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:r.l:  ym.i-:-!   which   I   gnve  to  Mr    Dun 
M:::kfl     Th:>  information  shculci  bu  of 
Interf^'-'t  to  ail  Members  cf  Cnn-'ic-- : 
iFr-m   the  C!nc:-^',)  H-TaUi-Fx.^niinfr ) 
F'Rf'cN  \:v.  Co.-Ts  |32=>  for  Each  Person  in 
Untted  STATEfv_-P.-ri.sox  G:-.Es  F^gurfs  i-n 
American   EXPrNCiTUREs   Since   W.\b 
Washington.    Mav    12 -^Forty-nir.e    nil'lcn 
{ir.-i--<;  have  been  taken  out  of  .Mnerlran  n.x- 
ppvr-s    pockets  since  Worid   War  II  to  pro- 
v'rie    a:d    to   forelt:n    nations.   Representative 
NcRr.TS  Potn.,soN,   Republican,    of   CalttorniH. 
disc'.oped  today. 

POTTLSON  said  the  pift*-or  credits  to  fc- 
euni  nations  represent  a  ccaitributlon  o. 
$325.17  from  e%-ery  man.  wcman,  and  child  la 
the  United  States.    He  said: 

••Forty-nine  billion  Is  an  a-*-ful  lot  cf 
n^onev  '  It  would  buy  thousands  cf  planes, 
hundreds  of  warships  and  an  untold  num- 
ber of  atom  bombs;  in  fact  pay  the  cost  of 
cur  entire  military  budget  the  la^t  6€\eral 
years." 

"But  it  has  been  poured  out  among  the 
countries   overseas  under   a   dozen   different 

guises.  ,    v.,    , 

"Wliat  I  would  like  to  know— and  I  think 
the  American  people  also  deserve  an  answer 
from  the  administration— Is:  What  has  all 
this  monev  bought  us?" 

PouLsoN  said  President  Truman's  request 
for  17.461.000.000  in  foreign  aid  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  if  acted  on,  will  bring  cost  of 
■•peacetime"  aid  above  the  total  outlay  to 
foreign  nations  during  Wi^rld  War  II.  He 
commented ; 

-My  compilations  for  foreign  aid  during 
the  war  years,  including  »10.T76,178.000  to 
Soviet  Russia,  show  a  total  of  $4»J23375.000. 
That  was  money  spent  to  help  bring  victory 
over  Japan  and  Oermany,  our  wartime 
enemies. 

••Gifts,  grants,  and  crediU  to  foreign  na- 
Uons  authorlaed  by  Congreaa  at  the  urging  of 
the  admlnlrtration  alnce  W<wld  War  n  now 
total  $49,003,199,000.  and  the  daU  vn  not  aU 
complete. 

"Thla  money  was  voted  under  the  gulac  of 
buying  international  good  will  and  atrength- 
enlnc  aotne  of  tlMW  natioja  In  the  conlUct 
against  comnnnitam." 
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war 

•  In   return   Britain   Is   5upply;uc 
mat.'nel   to   Red   Chtna    &iid.   w.^at 
--r-.ed    notice   or.    th''    Utined   fc  lat-e; 
l:.fend>  to  keep  c>:i  sendm*;  it 

In    return    Britain    is    using    it.-^ 
Houg   Kon?   as   the   most    imp 
depot  icn  Red  China  tliai  the  C  hit 
munists  have. 

■In  return  Brliish  Commonv.'e.tlih  ocun- 
tnes  are  supplving  Red  R'osssa  it.sell  and 
Russian  satellites  with  rubber,  ^o-ol.  electri- 
cal equipment,  machinery,  tcx)  s,  and  '.n.hcr 
vital  goods  and  equipment. 

"In"  rettirn  Great  Britain— v.th  arqtnes- 
ence  cf  our  own  State  Departnent  anti  tne 
White  House — is  presuming  t  dicta'e  ^>.h^) 
shall  command  our  forces  ui  K  :irea.  ar.d  the 
extent  and  limitations  of  their  operation.? — 
and  the  White  House  and  State  IDepartment 
are  complvinsr  with  the  dictate-. 

•■In  return  f(^r  the  $49.000.00 ViWO  our  tax- 
pavers  have  p'jngled  up  to  strengthen  all 
the  foreign  nations  and  buy  tieir  good  will. 
they  have  contributed  only  3C  000  tro^iips  to 
the" conflict  in  Korea,  one-tent  \  the  number 
01  American  boys  President  Trvman  has  sent 
over  there." 

t-TTTLE  ASKED 

"That  doesn't  seem  much  o!  a  return  for 
our  money,  but  I  don't  blame  tiese  countries 
entirely. 

"In  its  eagerness  to  hand  yimerican  tax- 
payers' money  over  to  foretgr.  nations,  the 
administration  has  aslied  these  nations  little 
or  nothing  in  return.  The  t>dministration 
policy  has  been.  'Just  shovel  It  out  as  fast 
as  we  can.  and  wait  for  the  duf  t  to  settle." 

PounsoN  said  the  record  shows  Congre*-* 
has  been  appropriating  mon'jy  for  foreign 
aid  faster  than  the  foreign  cDuntries  could 
apend  it.    He  amplified: 

'To  date  of  the  •48.000.0(10.000  In  gilts 
and  credits  made  available  in  foreign  aid 
since  the  war  the  United  States  has  acttlkUy 
distributed  »343S7.199.000. 

"There  Is  stlU  •14,148,000,000  In  the  foreign 
aid  Wtty  for  expenditure  during  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  80.  And  the  President 
wants  •7.461,000,000  more." 

PomooN  said  the  tabuUtionf  of  foreign  aid 
by  the  Library  of  Oougreos  Un  the  last  10 
years,  although  they  total  n«iarly  »100.000.- 
OOO/XX)  do  not  Include  expenditure*  or  com- 
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V^ASHiNGTON.  May  15.— The  adtiunu 
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It  nir.k:n=J  a  -ham  nt  hemit-pbere  cietenjie  hv 
pvi-urm^  13  timefi  as  much  inUJ  the  Br-itL'--h 
program  alone  than  It  does  in  all  Latir.  Amer- 
loa."  Representative  Pni:i,.soN,  Republican,  cf 
CaUfoirnia,  declared  today.     He  said: 

"Tlils  Is  being  done  In  spite  c:  the  fart 
that  Lattn  .America  buys  at  least  .V  percent 
of  our  exports  and  35  percent  of  o^ir  lmp«:>rts 
c-ome  from  the  countries  south  of  the  bcrder. 

■■However,  we  are  not  permitted  to  give 
Latin-American  countries  any  arms.  Tiiey 
have  to  buy  them.  Btit  we  give  arms  to 
countries  In  Europe  when  there  ts  alm-ays 
the  chance  they  will  fall  Into  enemy  hands." 

DFTAILfi    BSITISH    AID 

PoTTLsoN  detailed  United  Slates  aid  to 
Britain: 

"The  admlniBtratlon  has  poured  f  7.270  - 
661,000  of  American  taxpayers'  money  inio 
the  British  Isles  since  the  war,  and  another 
$224,419,000  into  British  dominions,  colonies. 
and  states. 

"We  have  given  the  British  Commonwealth 
in  grants  alone  since  the  war  $-2.561.3. 9.000  i:i 
contrast  to  only  $134,747,000  in  ^ants  to  the 
Latin-American  RcpubUcs.' 

DBIBBLE  TO  LATTH  nATlOH 

PotR^ON  said  a  mere  dribble  In  grants  hna 
gone  to  South  and  Central  American  Repub- 
Ucs.    He  listed: 

Argentina.  «197.000:  BoUvia.  •2,535.000; 
Brazil,  •9.634.0O0;  ChUe,  H.5n.000;  Colombia. 
•1767.000:  CosU  Rica.  •2.084.000:  Cuba. 
•464  000;  Dominican  Republic,  •501.00C; 
Ecuador.  $2,777,000:  El  Salvador,  •1.197,000; 
Guatemala.  •4.0T7.000:  HalU.  »2.950.000;  Hon- 
duras.  •680,000:  Mexico.  «874»0.000;  Nlca- 
ragual  •408,000:  Panama.  f476.000;  P*«£i*y- 
•2^844)00:  Peru,  •4388.000:  Uruguay.  jaTS^- 
OO0;-Vene«ueU.  •1,425.000.  and  unclassified. 
•4,690.000. 

Credits  were  listed:  Argentina.  i205.X»: 
Bolivia,  •21.586.000:  Chili.  •^^>^^^'-^ 
lombla.  •31.717.000:  Cost*  Rica,  •85.000:  Cuba. 
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•10.400.000:  Domtnlcan  R«pubUc.  none.  Ecixa- 
dor.  110340.000:  Kl  8&lT»ctor.  «&76.000;  H&ltt. 
Ml  1.000;  Bonduns,  «223.0O0:  Mexico.  11:20,. 
S19.000;  mtaracua.  doqc;  Pftn&ma,  t2j204. 
000;  Pmn«i»7.  •7»5,000-  Peni,  •6.940.000; 
Urufuay.  ••.Mi. 000:  Venez\iela,  •3308.000, 
and  nnrlfinwl.  •S.SM.OOO. 


Free  Hca  oa  F<wnM»»a 


KXTkJtSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAYITS 

or  Nrw  ToiiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10.  1951 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
forget  that  Formosa  Is  not  a  pawn  in  a 
diplomatic  game  but  a  place  where 
8.000.000  free  Chinese  live.  It  is  indeed 
the  hope  of  China,  as  well  as  an  area 
essential  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  appended  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  17.  re- 
miMis  tis  of  this  ever-present  truth  and 
should  condition  our  future  action  ac- 
cordingly: 

VtaK    ICBIf    OS    PoUtOSA 

A  constdermbly  dearer  position  on  the  fat* 
of  Fonnoaa  Is  beginning  to  emerge  from  our 
national  debate.  General  MacArthur  has 
■Milled  that  the  retention  of  the  Island  in 
frtendly  hands  is  posltiTcly  vital  to  our  na- 
tional seearl<7 1  nd  that  Its  loss  would  niean  a 
virtual  retlrcoient  oi  our  defenses  to  the 
Pftctfic  coast.  Genaral  Marshall  does  not  go 
ao  tut  aa  thla.  but  agrees  that  the  loss  of 
HorBBoas  wonldr  b«  a  very  serloys  blow  to  our 
mmtarr  poatXkkk. 

Oot  at  wliat  Is  apparently  a  meeting  of 
alnda  on  tba  strategic  importance  of  the 
lalaad  hMM  eooaa  Uae  declaration  bv  General 
Mairkball  of  his  ballcf  that  the  United  States 
■Iwnld  not  b*  party  to  any  more  to  tiom 
Vonnoaa  otw  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Oraat  flrtttdn  has  now  ecxne  along  far  /nough 
to  sUta  that  tba  l^jmoaa  Issue  is  not  linked 
to  the  Boraan  stmggle  and  that  the  dlspoai- 
tkm  of  tba  Mand  should  be  senied  after 
boMUltlas  on  tba  pyinstils  have  ended.  A 
' lioUey,  tbcrtfors.  appears  to  be  in 


YTp  to  this  potet,  howvrer,  the  testimony 
d4  tha  iMtnissloiu  appear  to  have  revolved 
abont  Poraoaa  aa  a  feographlc  and  strategic 
to  taava  lost  sight  of  a  living 
Our  protolem  is  not  mere- 
ly wkat  la  to  be  done  with  ItJBS  square  mUes 
at  a  land  asaas  batwaau  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-atxth  paratlela  but  also  what  is  to  be 
tfoae  wtth  awuatsaataly  BMOJOOQ  Uidlvldual 
psnona  wbo  ll«a  on  the  island  or  have  fled 
to  tt. 

In  that  •.OOOXno  persona  are.  of  course,  the 
aoldlers  at  Frsaldant  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
There  are  apprcadmataly  half  a  million  of 
them,  aoma  ot  tbem  are  well  trained  and 
ruggad.  They  rapraaent.  stUl,  a  formidable 
flfbtlng  foree  that  la  sllgned  sgaliut  the 
Oommnnlst  donlBatlon  of  Asia.  On  Por- 
moaa.  also.  Is  a  sobstantlal  group  of  Chlneae 
v^owsra  unwlUinff  to  eomprooilae  wtth  the 
Ooasmualsg  Invatfsr.  Tbnre  src  flrst-clssa 
Ittvtf  poUtlaal  laadats  Rich  as  K.  C.  Wu. 
focmsr  aayaraCShaafltal  and  now  pniiticai 
of  Itemosa.  Thers  are  educators, 
aasentlves.  doctors, 
merhanles.  Wtth 
ars  a  muttltade  of  almple  aouls  who 
ttom  tba  tstror  on  the  m^inifnd  Vor- 
>  ii  •  te*n  of  rerofe  from  the  Bad  fbxMl. 
nn  a  rt— s  og  tswiwasii  safety  ss  weU  ss  a 


Much  more  than  that  Firmrisa  is  the  h  me 
of  more  Ihac  e-OOOCO  IndigenouE  Form  isaiis, 
originally  of  Chinese  stcxrk  but,  caJUng  the 
'Island  their  only  home.  They  have  been 
under  Japanese  rule,  and  r<t;arded  !t  as 
alifro.  They  expect  to  be  united  with  tie 
mainland,  but  they  have,  at  the  least  the 
essex.tiai  rizht  of  self-determ:natioii  ;n  as- 
se.-ting  with  what  .sort  of  ir.air.Iar.d  thoy  ex- 
pect to  jcin.  They  may  well  decide  that  •h'=' 
Peipini?  regime  dr^es  not  represent  a  horr.e- 
l.^nd   to  which   they   vi'a;'.*    att.-ichmer' 

Uider  tho.'^  ccv.di'Uir^  it  is  i:i.'hi;.ic:i'"> 
that  the  United  States  could  acquifs.H  m 
any  settlement  th.it  simplv  turned  F  ..--r!  .- 1 
o\-er  to  the  mercies  .f  Peipmg.  The  b.„',.,d 
bath  that  would  thus  be  evclced  is  almost 
beyond  imagination  and  f.'ir  beyond  toler- 
ar^ce  All  of  the  Nationalist  leader.s  are  al- 
ready publicly  marked  down  for  Communist 
linuidation.  -\ati:rai:y.  all  the  Formosans 
wh  J  have  given  tho-e  leaders  aid.  comfort, 
sympathy,  shelter,  and  suppcrt  would  like- 
wise be  un  the  list  and  come  before  the  be- 
heading squads.  There  n  nothing  in  the 
history  of  Comm.unlst  expansion  to  suggest 
that  mercy  would  even  be  considered  or 
quarter  shown. 

The  United  States  was  party  t,o  a  declar-i- 
tion  at  Cairo  that  Form.osa  should  be  re- 
turned  to  China.  That  declaration  wa.?  made 
In  good  faith  when  the  China  envisaged  was 
vastly  different  from  the  one  in  which  m.i:  v 
thousands  of  civilian  persons  have  recently 
been  destroyed  as  enemies  of  the  regime  in 
power.  The  United  States  Ls  not  committed 
to  return  to  China  a  countless  pile  of  Fir- 
mosan  corpses.  Our  moral  obllgstlon  tD  free 
IJeople,  and  to  their  ri^ht  to  stay  alive. 
transcends  the  tenuotis  legal  commitment  to 
a  declaration  that  was  made  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  future. 

The  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  rule  of 
Formosans  should  be  made  by  the  Formosa:;.', 
themselves.  They  may.  because  of  the  very 
substantial  progress  toward  real  democracy 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists since  their  retreat  to  the  island. 
choose  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  world  of 
free  men.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  executioner  before  they 
have  a  chance  to  express  their  will. 


Ttx  Rates  and  BcnefiU  Under  the  Social 
Secwity  aad  Railroad  Retirement  Syi- 
tens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    NEBHASKA 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  May  1.  1951,  I  inserted  in  the 
RgcoKO  certain  tables  showing  the  con- 
traat  between  rates  of  taxes  paid  and 
benefits  received  by  employees  under 
the  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment systems.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  two  additional  tables 
labeled  "Exhibit  H"  and  "Exhibit  I." 
which  further  emphasize  the  discrep- 
ancy In  the  benefits  received  by  employ- 
ees covered  under  these  two  systems 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoso 
M  follows: 

EXHIBTT  H 

ITnder  H.  R.  3600.  8.  1347.  Individuals 
with  less  than  10  years  of  serrlce  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  scdal  security.    Tax  adjustmenu 


w  iilii  \;e  m.ide  to  reimburse  the  social  s?- 
ririM-  fund,  on  the  basis  of  tax  payments 
a>.'-es.^er!  by  the  Social  Sectirity  Act;  h  d 
the  indlvlduril  been  in  employment  cover  d 
bv  .'..ciai  .security  since  1938.  Such  traii.sf  >r 
woK.d  take  8700.000  000  from  the  rallroi  d 
f  tirt^nient  reserve  while  at  the  same  time  di  s- 
char?e  future  liabilities  pertinent  thereto. 

Under  existing  law  the  individual  m;  y 
collect  a  retirement  from  both  s'-'Cial  secun  y 
and  railroad  retirement.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law.  he  cnild  receive  only  the  great. >r 
of  the  two.  wh'h  In  most  cases  would  ie 
payable  under  the  recenily  revised  Soci  il 
Security  Act. 

Under  existini:  law.  the  individual  mry 
earn  any  amount,  in  addition  to  his  rai  - 
road  retirement  annuity,  provided  he  do.  s 
not  return  to  railroad  employment,  or  to  h  s 
last  former  employer,  bef  .re  his  annuity  b-  - 
gan.  Under  the  proposed  law.  he  will  n  v 
also  have  to  give  up  his  annuity  for  ar  y 
month  in  which  he  earns  more  than  $.50  ;  :i 
employment  covered   by  social   security. 

Social  xerunty  ver.siu  railroad  rctxreme^  t 
based  on  S300  average  monthly  earn\yig  . 
n-tt/i  less  f  ■  ;■•  /'(  year<<  of  serr-i.-e  under  t)  e 
RnUrnad  R^'.-'.-mpnt  Act — A  comparison 
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NoTK,— RrsMiial  eiaranteed  pavment  would  N>  a  >- 
!«>rt*sl  aii.i  uot  payjM    U  he  lived  2.1  years  aflor  retii  - 

lUt'Ilt. 

ExHisrr  I 

Social  ^entrity  versus  railroad  retirement- - 
a  comparLion  to  refute  statement  ttn  t 
"rail  workers  constitute  a  high-cost  se(- 
ment  of  the  working  population,"  mace 
by  Mr  Le<!ter  P.  Schoene.  counsel,  Ra  I 
La^cr  Executive  Association,  on  Apr.  2i, 
I'Jil.  during  Senate  hearings  on  S.  1347 
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M.h  working  I  month,  pay  lotJil  tax**  equivatent  to  1 
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Ki»!ii  ;•-  !n|Mn-l  hv  Walt  Sauds.  n-scarcii  director 

.N  i;   11.,,.  UiilriMd  li-nsion  Koruai,  Inc.  ' 
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Uwte^  States,  WWf  t  WroBg  Wlk  TUt 
Pidv*? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


or 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPIUBanrTATIVBS 

Monday.  AprU  IS,  19S1 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  ses- 
sion of  Congress  the  various  veterans' 
organizations  present  to  this  body  their 
proposed  legislative  program  for  bene- 
fits to  be  extended  to  the  living  veterans 
and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans  of 
the  various  wars  in  which  our  country 
was  engaged.  However,  the  bulk  of  the 
expense  for  these  programs  is  usually 
the  result  of  benefits  earmarked  for  our 
living  veterans. 

I  do  not  believe  any  living  veteran, 
wounded  or  not.  who  did  not  sacrifice 
his  life,  would  argue  that  he  gave  more 
than  a  mother,  father,  or  wife  who  gave 
a  son  or  husband,  or  children  who  gave 
their  father.  Yet  these  are  the  people 
that  are  overlo<*ed  whenever  we  pass 
upon  or  consider  beneficial  legislation 
for  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
Include  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Josh 
M.  Drake,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
enUUed  "United  SUtes.  What's  Wrong 
With  This  Picture?"  which  I  believe 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress before  considering  any  veteran 
legislation : 

UmnD  States,  WhiTb  W«ono  With  This 
Pmtmt? 
(By  Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr.) 
During  World  War  n  my  best  buddy  was 
an  Indiana  achoolteach«  whom  I  called  Moe. 
We  were  both  In  our  late  twenties,  both  mar- 
ried, and  both  had  daoghten  who  were  bom 
after  we  went  oveneas.    I  loet  my  left  arm 
and  two  Ongen  tram  my  right  hand  and  Ifo* 

was  klUed.  

CongresB  passed  laws  to  glTe  me  a  generous 
compensation.  By  adding  that  to  what  I 
make  by  my  own  efforts  1  am  assured  of  a 
comfortable  living  for  my  family  and  for  my- 
self as  long  as  I  live.  For  part  of  my  body 
I  receive  over  $200  per  month.  Por  his  life. 
Moe's  wife  and  daughter  receive  half  that 
amount. 

Moe's  wife  and  child  meant  more  to  him 
than  life  itself.  While  In  combat  we  used  to 
talk  alwut  our  chances  at  coming  back  alive. 
Moe  wanted  desperately  to  come  back  ao  he 
could  make  nun  that  his  loved  ones  would 
have  a  decent  living. 

He  had  spent  years  going  to  college  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  position  In  a  Midwestern 
university.  He  was  called  to  serve  his  coun- 
try before  he  had  time  to  pay  !or  a  home  or 
save  any  money  for  the  future.  Now  his 
widow  and  orphan's  only  Income  la  the 
shamefully  small  pension  check iCHxr  Qovern- 
ment  sends  them  every  montb.  plua  a  small 
National  Service  Life  Ii»urance  check.  How 
can  a  woman  pEoperly  feed,  clothe,  and  edu- 
cate a  child  on  slighUy  over  $100  a  month? 
How  can  our  Congress,  our  veterans  organ- 
izations, and  our  citlaens  so  break  faith  with 
our  war  dead? 

Even  our  veterans*  organizations  are 
double-crcaalng  our  dead  buddies.  If  otir 
veterans'  organisations  would  stop  clamoring 
for  bonuses.  Increased  compensations.  In- 
creaued  on-the-job  training  pay.  free  auto- 
mobiles, and  free  everything,  we  could  all 


band  togatbar  and  dunand  tltat  our 
dead's  d^;>endente  receive  iMtter  treatment. 
Sure,  we  dlsabtod  vetaraoa  gave  a  kA,  Init 
we  are  alive  and  we  reoalve  eompeasatlon 
according  to  our  degree  of  disability.  Before 
we  demand  another  thing  we  shcnild  see  that 
the  forgotten  men  are  taken  care  of. 

I  never  cash  a  compensation  check  with- 
out a  feeling  of  guilt.  I  wonder  if  Moe's 
child  and  all  the  other  war  OTphans  are 
receiving  as  much  as  my  child-  My  dau^- 
ter  dresses  as  well  as  any  of  her  classmates. 
Is  fed  a  balanced  diet  and  is  given  proper 
medical  and  dental  treatment.  She  takes 
piano  lessons  from  the  betX  instructor  In 
town  and  wUl  take  private  instruction  in 
expression  next  year.  I  am  saving  money 
to  send  her  to  coU^e  about  12  years  from 
now.  War  orphans  deserve  the  same  breaks 
that  other  normal  American  children  are 
getting  but  how  can  a  widow  save  money 
to  send  a  chUd  to  college  on  a  measley  $100 
or  tiSO  a  month? 

Sure,  some  vets  who  were  not  (tisabled 
gave  a.  3.  and  even  4  y^tfs  of  their  lives  to 
their  country  but  they  stUl  have  those  lives. 
Enough  laws  have  been  paseed  for  their  t>ene- 
11 1.  They  have  received  free  schooling,  un- 
employment compensation,  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  doaens  of  other  benefits.  It  is  time 
they  stopped  reaching  for  more  and  started 
being  thankful  ttx  what  they  have.  Yet 
many  of  them  are  howling  for  a  bonus. 

A  bonus  to  us.  the  living,  would  cost  much 
more  than  a  decent  pension  for  all  depend- 
ents of  our  dead  buddies. 

Every  unremarried  war  widow  should  re- 
ceive $160  per  month  as  long  as  abs  Uvea, 
or  until  she  remarries.  Every  war  wphan 
should  receive  $100  per  month  tmtll  he  or 
she  Is  21.  A  widow  with  one  chUd.  would 
then  receive  $350  per  month,  two  children 
$350.  etc.  Every  war  orphan  should  receive 
a  college  education  at  Government  expense. 
All  coUege  tuition,  books  and  fees  should 
be  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  All  war  <»- 
phans  should  receive  free  medical  and  dental 
care  from  the  Veterans  Administration  untU 
they  are  21.  Each  dependent  parent  should 
receive  $75  per  month  until  death.  That 
Isn't  too  much  to  pay  for  an  American  serv- 
Icemikn's  life.  Oh.  there  are  some  wbo  would 
howl  that  It  would  cost  the  Government  too 
much,  but  we  send  more  than  that  t<i  foreign 
countries  every  year. 

Our  boys  are  facing  death  todiiy.  The 
thing  about  death  that  our  fighting  men 
dread  moat  is  the  thought  of  leaving  their 
loved  ones  to  shift  for  themselves  In  thU 
cruel  world. 

If  a  law  Is  passed  now,  not  3  car  S  years  from 
now.  to  decently  care  for  the  dependepts  of 
our  war  dead,  many  boys  would  die  more 
peacefully  and  wllUngly.  If  need  be. 

When  I  was  hit  In  23  places  by  a  shell  in 
the  last  war  I  thotight  I  was  going  to  die. 
I  kept  repeating.  "Whatl  going  to  happen 
to  my  wife  and  kJd?  Oh,  Ood.  what's  g<Ang 
to  happen  to  my  wife  and  kid?"  That  was 
all  that  mattered  then.  The  men  dying  to- 
day love  their  families  no  less. 

Vets  who  returned  from  World  War  n 
banded  together  and  fot^ht  for  benefits  but 
thoee  who  dldnt  come  ba<*  cant  light  for 
their  folks.  I  am  afraid  they  would  come 
beck  and  haunt  us  If  they  knew  how  their 
families  were  neglected. 

Every  dttzen  I  talk  to  about  this  national 
disgrace,  veteran  or  nonveteran.  agrees  that 
our  war  dead  are  being  treated  shamefully 
but  they  shrug  and  ask.  "What  can  I  do  about 

It?" 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Average  American,  you  and  I 
can  do  scsnethlng  about  it.  We  caa  write 
our  CXmgressmen  and  local  newspapers  and 
demand  that  soinethlng  b*  doiw. 

Tat  Moe  and  aU  the  others  who  died  tn 
past  wata  and  aU  wbo  will  die  tn  the  future, 
X  make  tbla  promise.  I  win  devote  all  my 
spare  time  for  tbe  rest  of  my  b^Te  to  the 
cause  of  giving  tbeir  loved  tMiee  part  of  what 
they  deso-fv.    I  realise  tbn«  Isn't  enoofh 


iB  tbe  world  to  pat^sfcr 
but  their  wldowe  and  Idds  bav^ 
arooBd  long  nioogb. 

I  am  not  aa  Influential  pmmm,  X  aa  not 
wealttiy  and  I  dont  evvn  poasws  a  ooHef* 
she^paklB  but  I  am  tbe  maddest  and  moat 
determined  guy  In  Amerlea.  And  I  wUl  be 
heard  because  there  are  cnoogb  decent  Amer- 
icans left  who  feel  as  I  feel.  Tbey  bsve 
simply  been  waiting  for  someone  to  start 
the  ball  roning.  And  X  am  confident  Ood 
will  Join  our  team. 


GtMral  Brftdley  CMsitte^  Wntag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  roULSON 

or  CALjfOBina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ITittraday.  Mav  17.  19S1 

Mr.  POULfiON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 

the   RscoRD.   I   include   th«    following 

article  by  David  Lawrenee: 

OEKnuL    Bbsolct    ComiaiiMiLT   Waowo  — 

Told  Rous*  Omofur  2  Tssiia  Aoo  HaNima 

ExracTM)  To  Bd:  Anonwa  Bio  Aacnxaiooa 

XjAjfonro 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  has  been  consUtenUy 
wrong  about  the  strategy  of  the  tTnitad 
States  In  his  testimony  haretofors  before 
congressional  oommltteca,  and  hsnoe  tbers 
Is  a  tendency  to  question  whether  he  Is  right 
now.  ^  ^ 

The  general  told  the  House  Ansad  Serv- 
ices Committee  In  Cjptober  1M0  that  bacauaa 
of  the  use  oC  tbe  atom  bcasb  be  nevar  ai- 
pected  to  see  another  Uoga-aeala  amjAtbloui 
landing.  But  tn  leas  tbaa  9  years  ha  was 
ivoved  wrong — tba  United  States  was  eom- 
peUed  to  use  large  and  powaiful  tmlts  of  Its 
Havy  to  protect  a  buEa-aeala  landing  to 
Korea  Involving  at  that  ttma  at  least  100.000 
ti!Oopa.  ^^ 

General  Bradley  was  one  of  tbe  mcmbars 
of  the  Jotnt  Oilafa  wbo  beeanaa  of  tbalr 
cmifldence  In  a  one- weapon  etrategy— tbe 
atom  bomb'voted  agalBSt  tba  bolldlnc  oC  a 
large-slaed  naval  oarrlar  <m  «ba  ground  that 
the  United  SUtaa  Air  PofW  would  be  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  strataglc  air  warfare. 
Binca  that  time  tbe  United  Stataa  Ravy  bas 
bad  to  take  out  of  motb  balls  nsay  alroraf  t 
oarrlar*  and  Congraas  bas  antbortaad  tba 
coostrueOon  of  a  larga-alaad  catrlar  on  tbe 
direct  tacommendatlan  of  tba  Joint  Ctalafs 
of  Staff.  Tbe  Mavyl  alrenft  eairiar*  bava 
participated  regularly  to  botb  atrataglc  and 
tactical  warfare  for  10  months  In  Korea. 

Two  year*  ago.  wban  Oenaral  Bradley  and 
some  of  his  associates  were  testifying  before 
the  House  Armed  Sarvleaa  Committee,  the 
Uoctrtne  was  being  eapouaad  that  totereon- 
tinenUl  bombera— needing  no  oversea* 
bases  would  take  ear*  of  sa  eaeray  f  ortb- 
wllh  by  bombing  70  of  its  dtiea.  Today  the 
military  men  at  the  Pentagon,  including 
General  Bradley,  are  telllnf  liM  oongreartonal 
eommlttees  who  are  investigating  the  Mac- 
Arthur  episode  that  tbe  United  States  must 
not  offend  Its  BiBopcan  alMaa  baaanae  ovk- 
seas  bases  w*  absolutely  aaiantial  to  Ameri- 
can defense  of  Europe. 

G«»eral  Bradley  also  bas  teatsfiad  thla  week 
that  to  aOapt  tb«  MacArthar  straisfy 
"WDQid  tovoiv*  tis  in  the  wrang  wtr,  at  the 
WK»4|  piads.  at  tba  wrong  tliiM.  ana  wtth  tbe 

wrong  enemy." 

This  aniterattva  rwnaark  coottadlcls  Iha 
tasttmaoy  of  Secretary  Miar*ban.  wa^^n- 
ably  General  Bradley  was  refaiitug  to  a  *•» 
i^pelBst  Bad  Cbtoa  as  tbe 
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MMihan  tMtUlad  that.  U  the  MacArthur 
propoMla  w«r»  adoptMl.  America  mlcht  be- 
ooma  tnvolvad  tn  a  war  with  Ruaala — pre- 
•umabty  the  right  enamy.  He  aald  that  Rus- 
■u  mtftat  t—l  obUffated  to  Join  Bed  China 
beeauae  of  a  mutual  aaatatance  pact.  He  also 
aald.  la  afltat,  that  Riucla  was  really  the  No. 
1  eiMmj  of  the  United  State*. 

General  Bnulley'a  testimony  in  the  famous 
B-3e  bearlnc*  in  194S  indicated  a  belter  that 
the  n«zt  war  would  be  fought  in  Europe  and 
that,  for  aU  practical  purpoeea,  the  Pacific 
wasn't  going  to  be  an  area  of  war.  Since 
that  time  the  Pacific  haa  come  Into  the  pic- 
ture very  definitely  aa  a  war  area,  and  the 
United  States  Navy  has  used  lota  of  warships 
and  pwaonnei  to  favtect  the  transportation 
of  troops  and  supplies  to  the  Far  East. 

The  obaeaaton  of  many  military  men  here 
Is  that  the  enemy  will  obligingly  pick  out  as 
the  place  for  the  start  of  a  war  the  exact  spot 
that  the  «lef«ndlng  country  e.Tpects  him  to 
attack. 

This  was  the  state  of  mind.  too.  of  our 
military  m*n  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
All  the  top  commafiders  here,  both  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  predicted  that  if  Japan 
struck  it  would  be  in  the  Par  East  or  In 
fiouthsast  Asia.  Japan  refused  to  oblige  our 
strategists  and  choee  Pearl  Harbor  Instead. 
Inilietlng  severe  losses  on  our  ships  and  men 
and  on  our  shore  installations. 

Our  tnteUlgence  system  at  that  time  was 
working  tfectlvely  and  messages  were  being 
decoded  showing  Japanese  intentlcns.  but  In 
Washington  the  complacency  of  the  high 
command  was  such  that  proper  messages  of 
warning  neter  were  sent  out  to  Admiral 
Klmmel  and  General  Short  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Tbcss  two  eommandera  were  never  court - 
martimlwt  because  too  much  of  the  blame 
votiltf  have  had  to  be  ahared  by  the  high 
omunandcrs  tn  Washington. 

It  »•..  ol  course.  Irritating  to  the  one- 
weapon  school  of  thought  to  have  the  Krem- 
lin pitk.  oQt  tlie  Par  Bist  as  a  place  to  present 
lU  ehalleage.  Logically,  the  Kremlin  should 
have  ctartad  kmg  before  this  a  war  againsc 
TugoaUvta.  TtUs  would  have  fitted  in  with 
the  one-aMft  war  concept  held  here.  Un- 
rortunately.  Ifoeeow  has  chosen  the  Par  East 
•IMI  south— t  Aaia  aa  the  placea  to  start  her 
eonquaet.  While  every  one  here  concedes 
that  itiMiU  ia  behind  Red  China,  it  still  is 
that  a  local  war  can  be  fought  in 
Maecqw  may  have  its  own  ideas  on 
how  to  prakmg  that  war  indefinitely. 

TO  iinitaiitsud  the  fallacy  of  General  Brad- 
ley's qmp.  It  is  only  nsceasary  to  search  for 
a  atngto  caee  la  the  history  of  military  opera- 
tloaa  whevtta  the  defending  country  was 
fully  tnpuml  to  flght  the  right  war.  "in  the 
rtght  plaea.  at  the  right  time.  Enemies  do 
eo  ohUglngly.  And  that's  why 
is  necessary — and  global  de- 
Mans  effective  resistance  la 
hoth  Asia  UMl  Europe. 
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JU'rKNBION  GF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


W  JEM 


or  MmosoTA 
Tm  or  THE  UVITBD  STATES 


Mr.  BUIIFHRKY. 


JToMJcy.  Mat  21.  19S1 

Mr.  President.  I 
consent  to  huTe  printed 
.  to  lli«  Jppcadlz  ci  the  Reooks  an  »d- 
drm  on  the  mtaject  Chlneae-Axnerlcan 
TrknOiiiip,  hf  Boa  De«n  Rusk.  Aasist- 
•al  Ssattersr  of  StAte  for  Phr  Eastern 
AflUn.  4tttvered  at  the  China  Institute 
^  '       in  the  WaJdorf-Astorla  Hotel. 


New  York  City,  on  Friday.  May  18.  1951. 
Mr.  Rusk's  address  restates  American 
policy  in  reference  to  China. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^ecord 
as  follows: 

I  should  like,  first  of  an,  to  coni^atuI,i-^> 
the  China  Institute  on  its  quarter  rentury 
of  splendid  public  service  and  to  complinient 
you  who  are  respon.sible  for  thi.s  timelv 
chance  to  recaJI  the  warm  friendship  whirh 
has  marked  the  relation.?  between  -he 
Chines*  and  American  people  throui;.^i<Jut  t;.e 
last    two   centuries 

Something  of  what  we  have  m  mind  M.is 
evening  Is  contained  in  a  Conctirrent  Re>:..\i- 
tion  which  pa-ssed  the  Senate  on  May  4  n.  i 
which  is  now  before  the  House  of  Rpnie- 
scntatlves.  which  read.s   m   part: 

■■Resolved  by  the  Senate  (rh^  House  of 
Representatives  cnncur^irig  , ,  That  rhe  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reefflrm  the  hi."- 
toric  and  abiding  friendship  ,.t  the  Arren.  "in 
people  tor  all  other  peoples,  including  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Unl  n,  and  dech-ires— 
"That  the  American  people  deeplv  reeret 
the  artificial  barriers  which  separate  them 
from  the  peoples  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  a-d  which  keep  the  S.i'  ;°t 
peoples  from  learning  the  desire  of  the  .Amer- 
ican people  to  live  in  friendship  with  all 
other  peoples  and  to  work  with  them  in 
advancing  the  ideal  of  human  brotherhood; 
and  < 

"That  the  American  people  ajsd  their  G  v- 
ernment  desire  neither  war  urith  the  Smv:^ 
Union  nor  the  terrible  con.sequences  of  sich 
a  war." 

Despite  the  artlflctal  barriers  which  nnw 
separate  us  from  most  of  the  peoples  of 
China,  we  meet  to  reaffirm  the  historic  an<i 
abiding  friendship  of  the  American  pe(.p.-» 
for  the  people  of  China, 

Most  of  you  here  this  eve.-ins  are  bet-or 
qualified  than  I  to  explore  the  origin.s  and 
elements  of  Chinese-Amencin  friendship. 
0\'er  the  centuries  this  friendanip  has  come 
to  be  taken  for  granted;  cordial  sen'imen'^ 
between  a  free  China  and  a  free  Amer.ca  be- 
came strong  and  durable  because  they  wpr" 
constantly  nourished  by  common  pur-.-v>,so.s 
and  common  practical  interests. 

We   and    the    Chinese,    for    example     havf> 
had    a    vital    Interest    in    the    peace    '>f    tJ-e 
Pacific.     Each  of  us   wants  security  on   our 
Pacific  flank  and  wants  to  be  able  to  look 
across    those    vast   waters    to    find    stren^'h 
independence    and    i?ocd    will    m    its    grea- 
neighbor  on  the  other  side     It  was  Inevitab'e 
that  the  driving  force  of  Japanese  mllitiiri.^ir 
would  sooner  or  later  bring  China  and  Amer- 
ica  together   to  oppose   it.   just   as   we   had 
moved  forty  years  earlier  to  support  Chiri.t  s 
Independence  and  integrity  against   threat.^ 
from  Europe.    The  same  issues  are  now  posed 
again — and  are  made  more  difficult  to  deal 
with   because  foreign  encroachment   is  now 
being  arranged  by  Chinese  who  seem  to  lu.e 
China  less  than  they  do  their  foreign  masters. 
We  meet  here  this  evening  to  reaffirm  our 
friendship  with  the  Chinese  people — but  rn  t 
merely  as  a  routine  and  elegant  expression 
of  good   will.     For   the   friendship   we   have 
taken  for  granted  for  so  long  is  now  being 
attacked    with    every    available    weap<jn    by 
those  who  have  come  to  power  on  the  main- 
land of  China.     Their  sustained  and  violent 
effort  to  erase  all  evidence  of  this  friendship 
bean  powerful  witness  to  the  validity  and 
strength    of    the    bonds    between    our    two 
p>coples.      American    Influence    among    the 
Chinese   people   U   intolerable    to   those    in 
power  in  Pelptng  and  Moscow  because  thev 
know,  and  quite   rightly,   that   the   idea  of 
national  and  individual  freedom  which  i.s  at 
the  heart  oX  American  political   thought   13 
the  greatest  threat  to  their  own  evU  purposes. 
Is  the  message  of  this  meeting  this  evening; 
to  our  friends  In  China  prompted  solely  by 
narrowly     conceived      Axnerlcaa      interest.-.' 


That  Important  American  Interests  are  In- 
volved, there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  oui  his- 
t-noai  relations  with  China  have  a  ways 
rptleced  a  hiah  regard  on  our  part  for  Chl- 
r.<--.e  interests,  and  it  U  these  we  ask  our 
lr,p:,d.s  in  China  now  to  consider. 

T)."    independence    of    China    is    gravely 
tr.r'  ..^f-ned.     In  the  Communist  world  there 
••■.  r  ..m  for  only  one  master— a  Jealou;    and 
Irr,-,  tnbie  mister,  whose  price  of  frien  Ishlp 
1^  c-mplete  submission.    How  many  Ch  ne<^e 
in     -ne   community   after   another,    are   now 
being    de.nrcved    because    thev    love    China 
more    than    the   Soviet   Union''     How   -nany 
Cnlnese  will  remerr.ber.  In  time,  the  fates  of 
Hajk.    EostGV.     Petkov.    dementis,    and    all 
r.-.'>se  m  other  satellites  who  discovered  that 
toeing  Communist  is  not  enough  for  the  con- 
spirators of  'he  Kremlin"' 

The  frf^ed  -ns  of  the  Chinese  peopj  •  are 
disappearins  Trial  bv  mob,  mass-slau.hter 
bani.-hment  a.i  forced  labor  to  Manc^uJ■ta' 
Siberia,  or  .Siiikian?.  the  arbltrarv  seizure  of 
property,  the  destruction  of  loyalties  w.thm 
r^.e  f  imily.  the  suppression  of  free  speech— 
these  are  the  facts  behind  the  parades  and 
celebrations  and  the  empty  promises. 

The  territorial   integrity  of  China  is  now 
an  ironic  phra.se.     The  movement  of  Soviet 
f  .rces   into  Smkiane,  the   realities  of  "Joint 
exploitation"  of  that  great  province  by  Mos- 
c  w    and    Peipmg.    the    neparation    of    Inner 
Mongolia    from    the    body    politic    of    China. 
and  the  continued   inroads  of  Soviet  power 
i^.')    Manchuria    under    the    cloak    of    the 
K   rci:;  aci^ressi'in  mean  In   f.'ct  that  China 
i.-^    ;  'Sing    us    great    northern    areas    to    the 
E  irowaii  empire  which  has  stretched  out  its 
tT'pe.lv  hands  for  them  for  at  least  a  century. 
Are    r)ur    Chinese    friends    reflecting    upon 
the    maps    of    China    now    being    published 
on  the  mainland  which  show  Smkiang.  Inner 
Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  areas  m  the  west 
;'.!id    ^. ;uthwest   as  something   distinct   from 
C.v.:\.\  '     Are  our  friends  in  China  impressed 
bv    'rade-uni on    buttons    appearicg    on    the 
st.'eer>    of    Peipmg    which    no    longer    show 
SlnKiane  and  Inner  Mongolia  on  the  map  of 
C  ;r..i'      Have    the    authorities    in    Pelping 
The.T. selves   fully  considered   what   it  means 
for    tnem    to   have  Soviet   troops  on  Chinese 
S(-i:     i.-.    the   light   of   the  experience   of   the 
in, -arable    satellites   of    Eastern    Europe'' 

The  peace  and  security  of  China  are  being 
sacrificed  to  the  ambitions  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  China  has  been  driven  by 
foreign  masters  into  an  adventure  of  foreign 
aijicression  which  cuts  across  the  most  fun- 
damental national  Interests  of  the  Chinese 
people  This  action  stands  condemned  by 
the  ^reat  world  community  In  which  the 
Chme.se  people  have  always  aspired  to  play 
a  w.rtiiv  role. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chlneae  youth 
ai»  being  sacrificed  in  a  fiery  furnace,  pit- 
tin-i  their  waves  of  human  flesh  against  the 
flrep«iwer  of  modern  weapons — and  with- 
out neavy  equipment,  adequate  supply,  or 
the  most  elementary  medical  attention. 
Apart  from  Korea,  the  Chinese  are  being 
pres.sed  to  aggressive  action  In  other  areas — 
all  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  and 
enericies  of  China  away  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  Soviet  Imperialism  upon  China 
if.'ielf 

I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 
pe«jple  will  acquiesce  In  the  kind  of  future 
which  their  masters  are  now  preparing  for 
th.^m  I  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
our  friends  In  China  have  given  up  their 
desire  tn  live  at  peace  with  their  nelghtwrs, 
to  piay  a  major  role  a.s  a  peaceful  member 
of  the  international  community  of  nations. 
to  trade  freely  with  all  the  rvorld.  to  Improve 
their,  rwn  conditions  In  accordance  with 
their  own  needs,  aspirations,  and  traditions, 
t  maintain  their  independence  as  a  nation. 
til  preserve  their  territorial  integrity  and  to 
live  ..ut  their  lives  in  dignity  and  wiUl  the 
respect  of  iheir  fellow  men. 


I 


Events  in  China  must  surely  challenge  the 
concern  of  Chinese  everywhere— tn  Por- 
moea.  on  the  mainland  and  In  ovwsess  com- 
munities. There  ia  a  Job  to  be  (tone  for 
China  which  only  the  Chinese  can  do— a 
Job  which  wUl  reqtilre  sustained  energy. 
continued  sacrifice,  and  an  abundance  of  the 
high  courage  with  which  so  many  Chinese 
have  fought  for  so  long  during  the  struggles 
of  the  past  decades.  The  rest  of  xis  cannot 
tell  them  exactly  what  Is  to  be  done  or  how. 
We  cannot  provide  a  formula  to  engage  the 
unity  of  effort  among  all  Chinese  who  love 
their  country.  But  one  thing  we  can  say- 
as  the  Chinese  people  move  to  aaaert  their 
freedom  and  to  work  out  their  destiny  in 
accordance  with  thetr  own  historical  pur- 
poses, they  can  count  upon  tremendous  sup- 
port from  free  peoples  In  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose.  In  these  few  mo- 
ments this  evening,  to  go  into  specific  ele- 
ments of  our  own  naUonal  policy  in  the 
present  situation.  But  we  can  tell  our 
friends  in  China  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  acquiesce  in  the  degradation  wtilch  Is 
being  forced  upon  them.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize the  authorities  In  Pelping  for  what  they 
pretend  to  be.  The  Pelping  regime  may  be 
a  colonial  Russian  Government — a  Slavic 
Manchuktio  on  a  larger  scale.  It  ia  not  the 
Government  of  China.  It  does  not  paas  the 
fii-st  test     It  is  not  Chinese. 

It  Is  not  entitled  to  speak  for  China  in  the 
community  of  nations.  It  is  entiUed  only 
to  the  fruiU  of  Its  own  conduct — the  frtiits 
of  ae^reaslon  upon  which  It  la  now  willfully, 
openly  and  senselessly  embarked. 

We  recognize  the  National  GoTermnent  of 
the  Republic  of  China,  even  thoogb'  the  ter- 
ritory under  its  contrt^  is  scTewly  rsetrtcted. 
We  believe  It  more  authentically  iwpresents 
the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
China,  particularly  their  historic  demand  for 
independence    from    foreign    control.     That 
government  will  continue  to  receive  Impor- 
tant   aid    and   assistance   from   the    United 
States.     Under  ths  circumstances,  however, 
such  aid  in  Itself  cannot  be  decisive  to  the 
future  of  China.    The  deciakin  and  the  effort 
are    for   the   Chinese   people,   pooling   their 
efforts,  wherever  they  are.  In  behalf  of  China. 
If  the  Chinese  people  decide  for  freedom, 
they  shaU  find  friends  smcnig  aU  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  who  have  known  and  lore  free- 
dom.    They  shall  find  added  strength  from 
those  who  reftise  to  believe  that  China  Is 
fated  to  become  a  land  of  tyranny  and  ag- 
gression and  who  czpect  China  to  fulfill  the 
promise  of  its  great  past. 


Address  of  Hm.  Eagcae  D.  MiKkia,  af 
Calorado,  t*  tkt  lepdUkaa  NabaMl 
Coowittee 


EJp:^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAim 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  22,  1951 

B4r.  KIBWSTER  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racots 
the  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Coku-ado  [Mr.  Milukdi]  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Republican  National 
Cominitte«  In  Tulaa,  Okla..  on  Friday, 
May  11.  19-1. 


There  bcini  no  cbjecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoaa, 

as  foUovs: 

It  will  be  th-  glory  of  tWs  Tulsa  meettog 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  to 
select  the  place  for  the  nomination  of  the 
next  Preslrfpnt  and  Vice  Prerident  of  the 
United  States. 

This  committee,  for  Itself  and  the  party 
It  serves,  wUl  carry  to  the  people  the  pledge, 
to  be  rooted  In  faithful  performance,  to  re- 
store a  Federal  Government  which  will  pro- 
tect our  best  welfare,  guided  and  animated 
by  patrlottsm,  courage,  honesty,  and 
competency. 

These  old-fashioned  copybook  words — 
patrlotlam,  courage,  honesty,  and  compe- 
tency—with their  wondrous  and  character- 
ful meanings,  grown  rusty  with  disuse  while 
trust  was  accorded  slanted  slick  talk,  are 
again  riilning  blades  In  the  fighting  lan- 
guage of  an  outraged  citizenry  which  can  no 
longer  tolerate  and  can  hardly  watt  to  topple 
and  destroy  enthroned  and  long  triumphant 
evil. 

The  Republican  Party,  under  your  able 
leadership  and  that  of  your  chairman  and 
your  elected  ofBdals,  will  give  the  people  a 
platform,  candidates,  and  a  campaign  fitted 
to  the  overriding  and  desperate  need,  which 
la  nothing  less  than  to  save  this  Nation's 
security  and  solvency. 

In  this  campaign,  lies  wiH  be  answered- 
There  will  be  no  mincing  around  with  the  Is- 
sues. The  people  demand,  and  from  us  they 
win  get.  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  long  sup- 
pressed by  those  whose  last  remaining  refuge 
from  the  people's  fiery  wrath  Is  self-imposed 
and  fraudulent  secrecy. 

Let  me  respectfully  ouggest  that  when  you 
go  home  do  those  things  reeded  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  and  local  (organizations, 
to  make  It  easy  for  true  Democrats  and  all 
citizens,  feeling  the  compulsion  of  conscience 
to  save  our  Nation,  to  Join  with  us  with  use- 
ful roles  tn  this  campaign  of  redem^ptlon. 

The  evidence  abounds  that  true  Democrats 
will  add  their  mighty  strength.  These  pa- 
triotic citltiens  are  horrtfled  and  sickened 
over  the  antics  of  the  Imposters  who  have 
usurped  the  control  of  their  party,  repudi- 
ated and  desecrated  doctrines  which  once 
warmed  tiiclT  hearts  and  spurred  their 
energies. 

They  know  with  burning  shame  that  a 
once  honorable  party  home  has  been  de- 
graded Into  an  abiding  place  of  political 
wickedness.  ^ 

Make  opportunity  for  the  powerful  aid  of 
veterana  for  they  know  the  depth  of  the 
jtreacheries  which  denied  the  peace  for  whl<ai 
^ey  fotight  and  which  they  earned  by  tIc-, 
^ry. 

[  Open  ranks  for  the  women.  They  are  espe- 
cially sensltlTe  to  the  need  for  ridding  this 
Government  of  Immoral  filth.  They  under- 
stand the  disquieting  economics  of  the  mar- 
ket basket.  They  deal  erery  day  with  the 
dlsappeartng  value  of  the  dollar.  They  know 
about  balanced  budgets  and  the  conae- 
qu«nce8  of  disregarding  them. 

They  will  devote  thetr  conaecrated  ener- 
gies and  moral  authority  to  the  Job  of  kick- 
ing out  of  office  the  wastrels  and  economic 
idiots  who  would  reduce  to  emptiness  the 
people's  savtnga,  wages,  pensions,  Ixwurance, 
rents,  and  interest. 

They  are  parted  from  thetr  sons,  fatHers. 
and  brothers  by  war  resulting  frem  a  be- 
trayed peace  and  the  betrayers  will  not  go 
unmarlced  (s  unpunished. 

Make  tt  a  people's  campaign,  open  to  all. 
with  happy  wi^come  to  all  who,  regardlen 
of  normal  party  sfwriattan.  or  qwdal  group- 
tngs.  place  their  Ration's  salvatkm  above 
every  other  allurement. 

It  Is  too  early  to  pscdiet  all  of  the  mpeeWc 
Issues  whidi  wUl  confront  us  ne«t  ■umnMS'. 
But  it  win  not  require. the  sharper  light  of 
next  susomer  to  ntabtlsh  the  fact,  for  It  Is 
already    so    painfully    and    plainly    evi<ient. 


that  those  who  dominate  the  eaeaiUve  de- 
partment of  this  OoTWTu—nt  and  tboae  who 
stooge  for  them  In  Qm  OongreH  eamiot  be 
trusted  to  keep  this  WaOitm  sate  taA  sOMcnt. 
But  watch  for  cunalnf  sw^Mrooa.  The 
skilled  and  experienced  decepcaoalBts  of  the 
opposition  yield  to  no  restratnt  In  r^Tlng 
hraaen  falsehood  the  i^tpearanee  at  truth. 
R^t  now  they  are  pwtttog  soothti«  sirup 
labels  on  d^Mlly  poiaon.  Thetr  medicine  men 
are  trying  to  palm  off  that  fCtU  gang  as  the 
"peace  party"  and  we  are  to  be  eopdemaed  as 
warmongers.  Ooetotoels.  the  master  liar  of  all 
times,  must  be  sptnntnf  In  his  graYC  wtth 
envy. 

Tbree  wan  In  leas  than  SS  years,  each  one 
after  the  same  old  talk  of  warring  to  end 
war,  with  the  vtctortes  of  our  fighting  men 
invariably  lost  by  our  dlfHomats.  do  not 
warm  our  expectations  that  peace  can  oome 
from  those  now  cm  the  scene  who,  as  ap- 
prentices or  masters,  have  served  those 
bloody  dJslllusiOTimgpla. 

The  long  course  of  history  has  taught  us 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  except  by  stead- 
fast adherence  to  well-known  peaeemafcUig 
principles. 

To  give  moral  reason  for  World  War  n,  to 
remove  It  from  the  realm  of  senseless  slaugh- 
ter, we  were  promised  oOcially  that  the  Al- 
lies would  seek  no  territorial  tt^gftJuUmemmxt. 
We  were  promised  olBclally  that  changes 
would  not  be  made  wbl^  did  not  aoeord 
with  the  freely  eTpnwsml  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned. 

Ws  were  promls«d  ofleSally  that  ttasre 
would  be  respect  for  the  right  of  aU  pwiplsa 
to  choose  the  form  at  forenuBant  tmdcr 
which  they  would  live  and  that  aoierelga 
rights  and  sslX-flovenuB«nt  would  be  re- 
stored Vo  tboee  who  ««re  focetbly  dsftrived  of 
them. 

Those  are  the  ^SMiniiialltiff  ^Inelpiee 
■nwy  aoeord  with  tlie  deeeat  tnetiacts  of  aU 
peoples  po^BC  for  tvtl  tMMaaMaa. 

Our  servicemen  la  WOdd  War  n  died  lor 

"■■     -  -       SI  ■  ■  II  i^ai  ■!!  1  iMi      wgliMniaalM-      A     flBlUlliOIl 

casualties.  Three  tamtfrad  end  ftftyWltk» 
doOon  waa  oar  share  e(  thm  ninnay  eost. 
lAason  and  wel^  If  yoo  can,  the  diilw » 
tlons  of  life,  mTSlidl— i.  and  eu^siliiC.  tbe 
unrequited  tears  of  mothara,  wtvea,  wad 
widows. 

What  did  «wwe  bow  hwrytnv  Into  theW 
masaueradea   m   peaeemalnn  do   to   thoee 

jmaklng  prlnelplaaf 

Tliey  aided  the  partttKm  at  owr  frtond  and 
ally,  Poland,  the  wholessTa.  InvotOBtary, 
and  brutal  evacuatkjns,  mlfratlooa,  asdtm- 
settled  resetttementa  oi  millions  at  banan 
beings. 

Tlaey  carved  up  the  world  Into  war-breed 
lag  sphcrca  of  inlhisnce.    Tliey  gare  god- 
less Communist  Buasla  predomlnanee  over 
the  ?»->*•■"■     They   pat   her  Into  lastcm 
Germany.  ^ 

Indeed,  during  the  last  few  daya,  we  have 
heard  from  the  Up*  of  Osasral  Marrtall, 
while  glvtDg  cwora  testaawmy.  that  under 
bis  theory  we  dare  not  tabe  wmmam  tar 
eomsp»0tm  and  quick  Tteftoryto  Kaeea  becatwa 
of  the  poised  thrwrt  at  Onmniwnit  Bawtaa 
aailitary  might  at  naar^  ■wlata.  Fort  Ar- 
thur. Datfwn.  and  SaWialtn 

Bow  did  Oommnnlat  Busria  get  lata  tboee 
places?  Those  who  sronSd  pose  as  peace mak- 
en  did  that  Job  at  Yalta  where  tn  seerecy 
they  carved  iq>  another  tatShful  ally.  Na- 
tionalist China,  and  gave  Communis*  Bai>- 
ala  the  dominating  special  frtvOeges  in  those 
very  {daces  which  we  sie  wm  told  so  gravely 
threaten  us.  And  to  this  day  their  dttty 
work  at  Talta  and  other  hatching  places  for 
treaebcry  remains  nnrsfOinaced  by  tliem. 

WbcQ  tboee  deals  wen  nrndelt  wsa  wen 
known  that  mmrder.  terror,  slavery,  tntrlgas. 
planned  deception,  and  armed  aggrtssinm  are 
eonaldered  as  legitimate  means  and  are  ad- 
vocated and  practiced  for  the  desired  en*  of 
communism. 
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It  vn  aoC  long  untU  %h«  betmyws  at 
TWjrmn.  Talta.  and  Potsdam  saw  these  hor- 
rors In  tetkm  in  Turkey.  Oreoce.  luiy,  Iran, 
Butem  Oermany,  Poland.  In  all  of  the  coun- 
tries which  CoouDunlst  Russia  hjtd  quickly 
rvdueed  to  satellite  status. 

But  that  ncltber  warned  against  nor  sated 
the  appeUte  for  mpre  of  that  kind  of  deadly 
peace. 

Our  mead  and  ally,  Nationalist  China,  al- 
ready grtevously  weakened  by  what  had  been 
ckme  to  her  at  Yalta— which  has  already  been 
described — and  by  her  years  of  resistance  to 
the  Inradlng  Japanese,  a  resistance  which 
remember,  please,  commenced  long  before 
and  continued  throughout  World  War  n. 
severtheleH  would  not  accept  the  encroach - 
Inf  communism  which  was  reaching  for  her 
throat.  These  spurious  peacemakers,  carry- 
ing papln  mAch^  doves  In  their  hands,  had 
to  do  something  about  that. 

Meaaenger  boys  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ordered  Nationalist  China  to 
take  communism  into  her  Government,  or 
•tae.  When  she  refused,  they  stopped  the 
Tlial  flow  o*  supplies  and  munitions  which 
had  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
without  which  Nationalist  China  wovUd 
stand  helpless  against  her  aggressors. 

They  turned  their  backs  on  a  friend  who 
had  helped  to  gxiard  our  defenseless  Pacific 
flank  alter  the  horrible  disaster  of  Tearl 
Bartoor. 

K  waant  long  after  that  treacher;  until 
oonununlam  had  control  of  all  of  the  main- 
land of  China  and  its  fires  were  raging  all 
over  Aala. 

Ah,  but  o«r  ally  had  become  corrupt  and 
.Incompetent.  Maybe  so,  maybe  so.  But  la 
that  the  only  goremment  among  the  Allies 
which  had  beeoiBe  corrupt  and  Incompetent? 
What  they  did.  their  bUck,  never  erasable, 
a«v«r  fcTflTable  crlmo  against  world  peace 
and  the  sseortty  of  the  United  SUtea.  was  to 
■ubstltut*  on  otir  Padflc  flanks  a  murderous 
nwniy  tor  a  Zrtendly  ally. 

Korea  wa«  th*  inevltahla  projection  of 
those  dUpmesCoi  aetUms. 

Who  dkl  tboas  things?  The  same  persons 
vfao  want  to  swindle  themselves  Into  another 
term  of  oAos  as  peacemakers. 

By  tlUs  ttms  dose  to  70.000  casualties 
among  our  boys  In  Korea  attest  to  the  fact 
that  thsy  Us.  It's  their  last  Big  Lie.  They 
have  fOiM  too  far.  They  have  Irretrlevabiyi 
otfcndsd  the  deepest  emotions  of  our  people. 

Our  paopls  an^  through  with  them.    They  ' 
•re  folBg  to  kick  them  out  of  olBce  In  1952 
•ad  they  would  like  to  see  a  quicker  way  of 
doing  H, 

Bs^bUeaa  warm<»gersr  No  representa- 
tlvs  of  the  BepubUean  Party  was  present  at 
Talt*.  TMhraa.  Potsdam,  or  at  any  of  the 
other  ^aeas  where  they  hatched  their  treaeh- 
•rim  to  fkwtdom  and  peace. 

BspuhBeans  denounced  those  betrayals 
tfook  ths  flrstjBoment  they  were  exposed  to 
IRiblle  Ylsw.   ^  ^^ 

Wo  Bspubllmn  le«l«r  advised  or  partici- 
pated ta  tha  poltroonish  desertion  of  our 
friend  cad  Wly.  Nationalist  China,  in  her 
toour  of  dstpss*  need.  Ivery  Republican 
woeOiF  of  bMrtag  the  name  repudiated  it. 

We  do  not  fiddle  ror  war-breeding  appease- 
ments to  reward  the  bloody  minuet  in  Korea 
which  movas  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the 
Saes  of  that  Mrtursd  land. 

They  man  maha  that  charge  stick,  it  U 
^i*^  **  ^'^"^  ^'^'^  ^^^  *^'^  <^  pesse- 

you?    Wa  stand  In  the 
the  choking  dust  from  its 

-?^y  ^  ^^  ^'^  ultimate  test  of  the 

""^  of.OBT  loeslcn  policy  and  that  la— 

'  **  watt,  doas  It  keep  us  out  of  war,  the 

ar  of  Insolvent  peace  plans. 

.  . 1  ITBltad  Natloaa  on  ths  theory 

that  ooBaetlva  dwUeaUons  to  peace  Ideals 
•ad  food  fattb  acceptance  of  the  ooUecUve 


ruhUaaadtosBkbe 


burdens  to  meet  the  chailenpes  of  .3g?rp=s(irs 
would  get  us  out  of  the  Junkie  and  bring 
I>eace.    security,    and    human    liberty 

We  had  a  right  to  believe  that  after  o'.ir 
contributions  of  nrlhtary  manpower  a.>d  r  u- 
nitlons  to  end  two  World  Wars  not  of  our  -.wn 
niaklng.  that  after  our  gifu  and  aid  t.,  ,i 
-war -stricken  world  never  m  the  hi-storv  ■>{ 
the  world  equaled  or  even  approached  in 
extent  or  decency  of  motive,  and  'ofCAV.&e  of 
cur  demonstrated  actual  and  pfi'-ential 
strength,  that  the  United  Na*icns  wo-jld  :,:n. 
vide  us  a  forum  for  exertion  nf  our  proper 
powers  and  influence  to  furtlier  the  grir.d  'o- 
Jectives  of  that  orgar.izati' i: 

What  naa  happened?  We  had  difficulty  In 
persuading  our  co-members  even  reluctantiy 
to  put  the  label  of  "aggres.«;or"  on  the  Chinese 
Communists  who  had  left  their  own  land. 
had  moved  Into  Korea,  and  were  shr«tinbf 
off  the  faces  and  breaking  the  backs  of  our 
servicemen. 

The  label  "aggrestor"  would  obvlouslv  be 
empty  unless  followed  by  action  to  end  the 
aggression. 

What  action  has  been  taken?  Deri.sion  by 
co-member  in  the  cloakrooms  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess. Sneers  for  our  greatest  military  leader. 
Ppen  sabotage  of  our  own  military  effort 
also  supposedly  their  military  effort,  m 
Korea. 

No  appreciable  additional  contributions  to 
the  fighting  forces.  Co-members  of  United 
Nations — tn!nk  of  It— have  actually  been 
selling  war  supplies  to  Communist  China 
used  against  the  valiants  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  them  In  Korea 

Co- members  have  been  planning  to  take 
the  mark  of  Cain  off  (,f  the  ac^ressor-,  bv 
adiiilttlng  them  to  the  United  NFatinns  or- 
ganization, and  can  it  be  truthfully  .said 
that  we  did  not  connive  or  are  not  playing 
doggo  In  that  e.Tort? 

They  have  been  planning  fMrt.'-.er  reward 
for  the  aggressors  by  handing  them  Formosa 
with  an  appeasement  peace 

Their  representatives  stand  outside  f  f  the 
Chinese  Communist  Emba.ssy  at  Peipiiu-  hko 
dirty  beggars  whining  for  a  crust  froin  the 
aggressor  who.  In  his  arrogance,  puff  i  ty 
the  supplicant's  own  delinquei:cies.  refu-.es 
even  to  receive  them. 

Is  that  the  power.  Is  that  the  glory  -f  the 
United  States  or  of  the  United  Nations?  No, 
but  it  Is  the  measure  of  our  empty  mft-ience' 
In  world  affairs. 

Unless  the  crumbling  pillars  of  the  Unltrd 
Nations  are  rapidly  shored  bv  the  sincere 
rededlcaUons  of  ttose  who  belong  to  it  and 
by  the  sincere  acceptance  of  the  duties  of 
membership,  that  organization  will  «:orn 
shake  itself  to  pieces. 

And  our  phony  peacemakers,  these  expert 
architects  of  disaster,  will  be  able  to  chaik  up 
one  more  victory  in  reverse  against  some- 
thing which  held  humanity  s  highest  hopes 
lor  a  better  world. 

While  befouling  fine  things  for  wluch  we 
stand  in  our  International   relations,   while 
promoting  war  and  strengthcnlni,'  our   :or- 
elgn  enemies  in  the  name  of  peace,  members 
of  the  same  gang  are  weakening  our  capacity 
at  home  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  advance 
our  best  welfare. 
They  are  doing  this — 
By  playing  soft  with  CommunUts. 
By   stubborn   resistance   to    the   cleansing 
process  relentlessly  pursued  by  Republicans 
By  degrading  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
By  wanton  wastrellsm. 
By  unbalanced  budgets. 
By  efforts   to  socialise   our   farmers,    our 
medicine,  the  water  of  our  streams. 

By  controls  and  regimentations  alternately 
urged  for  war  in  wartime  and  for  peace  In 
peacetime— Just  so  that  they  get  them 

Br^dwUng  the  business  erf  the  execu- 
«▼>  department  of  this  Ooverncaent  on  such 
a  low  moral,  stomach-retching  plane  that 
men  carrying  their  party  label  are  fed  up 


are    reading   public   lectures   on   morality  to 

their  sjullty  party  brethren,  are  conducting 
Invpstigations  revealing  to  the  public,  cor- 
ruption, party  ties  to  crime  and  gangster- 
ism, .special  privileges  {■  r  cronies,  and  for 
tho-^ie  having  the  price  or  Influence  to  get 
thfm 

By  their  actions  they  are  alarming  and 
divid.ng  our  people  when  the  need  for  unity 
is  iireatest. 

Tr.ey  ,ire  driving  away  support  which 
^  .aid  immediately  arLse  to  them  if  patrlo'- 
i>m,  couriige.  honesty,  and  competency  be- 
cair.e  their  auiding  watchwords. 

B'.t  there  is  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  The 
b;  ad  ba.seii  of  decency  and  of  righteous 
:-:.^'e.-  of  the  people,  muted  all  of  these  years 
by  -he  bLu-e  of  lying  propaganda,  have  re- 
a  -  ned  themselves,  are  again  heard  beyond 
I-  e  p<.wer  of  opposition  Jamming.  Their 
tnunderous  roars  penetrate  the  Congress  and 
wi::  ultimately  penetrate  the  White  House. 
Ar.d  then  something  happened  which  by 
m-rp  rontra.=t  showed  us  In  a  flash  where  we 
hid  been  drifting,  showed  the  dross  and 
shabny  materials  which  have  been  passing 
■ds  h;..:;est  goods. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  came  home. 
^  .Agree  or  disagree  with  his  military  plans 
-or  Kirea— that  [s  the  subject  of  current 
hearings  being  held  as  a  result  of  Republican 
Frp.-.=  ures,  and  we  shall  have  the  facts  on 
wh:ch  to  Judge— the  people  saw  a  man  of 
huhest  courage,  principle,  and  Intelligence 
trained  and  tempered  by  50  years  of  unsel- 
fish,  wholehearted,  slnglemlnded,  completely 
dedicated  .service  to  his  country. 

Here  was  the  greatest  single  individual 
f-rrp  in  this  world  against  the  encroachment 
of  fommunlsm. 

Here  was  a  man  who  gave  leadership  never 
surpa.-wed  li  military  history  in  its  brilliance 
of  conception  or  the  effectiveness  of  Its  ex- 
ecution, to  the  Job  of  salvaging  victory  from 
tl:e  shattering  and  Ignominious  disaster  at 
P^nir:  Harbor  and  our  defeat  In  the  Philln- 
plnes,  ^ 

He  said.  "I  shall  return,"  and  he  did  And 
f^v.ally  on  behalf  of  the  victorious  Allies  he 
took  the  unconditional  surrender  of  our  fe- 
rocious foe  of  the  Pacific. 

Here  was  a  man  of  talent  so  great  that 
under  his  direction  vanquished  Japan  be- 
came our  friend  and  cooperator  while  lesser 
men  representing  us  were  botching  the  vic- 
tory and  losing  the  peace  In  Europe. 

The  people  saw  Instantly  that  such  super- 
lative talent  would  not  be  allowed  to  live 
with  the  meanness  and  incompetency  which 
strut  :i.s  merit  in  the  management  of  our  na- 
tMnal  and  international  affairs. 

Out  of  the  fineness  of  hU  character  and 
accomplishments  he  symbolized  the  whole 
c  mplex  of  the  people's  revolt  over  every- 
rh-.i'.n  that  has  been  ignoble  and  stupid  that 
ha.ci  Jeopardized  the  Nation's  solvency  and 
security  and  has  shamed  the  morals  by  which 
we  would  live  and  be  governed. 

What  are  the  Republicans  in  Congress  do- 
Ir.ir  about  It?    What  are  we  going  to  do  about 

We  have  demanded  and  shall  continue  to 
dem.md  until  we  succeed  In  getting  it  a 
housecleanln,  in  the  State  Department 
which  will  remove  from  ofttce  every  sponsor 
and  contributor  to  the  errors  of  policy  and 
action  which  have  lost  us  the  peace  earr-^d 
by  Che  victory  of  World  War  11. 

We  have  Insisted,  and  shall  continue  to 
Insist  until  It  has  been  done,  that  the  W^cle 
history  of  betrayal  shall  be  revealed  to  the 
people,  and  with  the  help  of  patriotic  mem- 
bers of  the  oppcMltion.  much  progress  is  beine 
made,  * 

We  t.x)k  the  lead  and  succeeded  In  securing 
a  heating  for  General  MacArthur  before  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Houses  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  fought  for  open  public  hearings 
so  that  all  of   the  facta  of  the  ilacArthur 


eptiode  and  our  Far  Csctem  policy  diall  be 
revealed 

Of  ctnrrw.  there  are  soom  matters  which 
cannot  be  diecloeed  and  we  do  not  want 
them  diecloeed  and  appropriate  screening 
procedures  will  keep  them  from  betng  dis- 
closed. 

But  we  will  not  tolerate  ustng  the  screen- 
ing proceae  as  a  bad  faith  operation  to  keep 
the  people  from  getting  the  facts  they  are 

entitled  to  know.  

Here.  also,  we  have  achieved  almost  com- 
plete victory. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  a  great  Demo- 
crat, Senator  Richa«d  Rcssbx.  the  Joint 
committee  conducting  the  hearing  Is 
promptly  releasing  to  the  puWic  aU  erf  the 
testimony  except  that  which  has  been  elim- 
inated by  military  cenacra.  Senators,  In  be- 
half of  that  committee,  are  daecklng  the 
validity  of  those  screenings  and  presum- 
ably anything  that  should  not  have  been 
kept  oxn  of  the  public  record  will  go  back  In. 
While  the  public  has  been  excluded  from 
the  hearing  room,  their  representatives  in 
the  Senate  are  permitted  to  be  present  and 
to  hear  everything  that  la  going  on. 

Korea  made  It  clear  bey(»Ml  question  that 
we  would  not  give  blank  checks  to  the  badly  .^ 
misadvised  occupant  of  the  fOiite  House. 

We  put  our  strength  behind  the  people's 
demand  that  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress  In  military  affairs  be  senslhty  re- 
asserted, and  the  eflort  was  sutxessfuL 

Now  let  me  express  my  personal  opinions 
on  cooperation  and  unity. 

We  have  cooperated  In  voting  power  to 
stop  Uiflatlon.  to  bolster  our  8<dTency. 

Unfortxmately.  we  eaxmot  leclalate  brains 
Into  empty  heads,  cazmot  legislate  sense  Into 
brainy  heads,  or  fairness  liito  biased  heads. 
We  have  no  altematlTe  but  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  wcH-k  with  what  we  have  to  wwk 
with  until  th?re  la  a  houseclasnlnf  or  ths 
people  provide  dellvcranoe  at  the  next  dec- 
tlon. 

We  have  cooperated  In  supporting  and  will 
continue  to  support  everything  that  la  good 
for  our  servicemen  and  to  buDd  up  our 
armed  strength  against  the  dangers  which  so 
needlessly  beset  xis. 

We  shall  cooperate  to  secure  an  honorahle 
peace  In  Korea.  But  let  this  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, we  shall  not  cooperate  In  dishon- 
orable appeasementa.  We  shall  oppose  hand- 
ing Formosa  over  to  Communist  China  or 
giving  Communist  China  membeshlp  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Better  cooperation  to  available  and  we 
hunger  for  ft.  Offer  sound,  sensible,  and 
honeet  plans  to  fit  our  emergencies.  But  In 
the  name  of  war,  don't  ask  vm  for  help  to 
make  good  your  long-range  soelallstle 
schemes  or  to  accommodate  the  aberratlona 
of  your  upelde-down  planners.  You  wont 
%«t  It. 

Por  honest  and  most  effective  cooperation, 
-  we  should  be  let  In  on  the  undlstorted  prob- 
lems, let  In  on  the  {dans  before  they  leEL 
We  were  not  elected  to  slfn  on  your  dotted 
line. 

And  basic  to  It  all.  better  cooperation  will 
be  facilitated  by  m^lng  It  possible  to  have 
confidence  In  those  with  whom  we  are  asked 
to  work  and  who  will  have  to  perform  the 
Job. 

It  is  too  much  to  aak  us  to  cooperate  to 
secure  a  sham  appearance  of  unity,  to  cover 
or  to  restore  face  to  the  untrustworthy,  to 
the  discredited,  or  to  congenital  bunglers. 

Unlike  our  opponents  we  are  not  divided 
on  the  subject  of  communism.  We  do  not 
depend  upon  Communist  support  anywhna 
to  win.  for  us.  W«  are  not  plagusd  with  tha 
problem  of  getting  Communists  out  of  our 
party,  hiding  their  pr since  within  It,  or  of 
defending  them. 


Conmnnlsts  asvcr  have  been  In  ths  B»^ 
pubaican  Party  and  they  never  will  be.  We 
have  been  wcrklng.  and  shall  continue  to 
weal:  unceacUigly.  to  drive  Communists  and 
their  sympathlaats  out  of  tbfUtt  ahett«ed 
neets.  to  give  v»  a  Federal  Oovwnment  com- 
pletely manned  by  loyal  public  servants 

I  Shan  not  spr.cul^e  unduly  with  futxire 
promises  of  my  party,  but  ca  some  things  I 
am  certain. 

When  we  become  the  majority  party  in  the 
Congreaa.  and  when  a  BejMJhUcan  President 
Is  In  the  White  Boose — which  are  certain  to 
come  as  fast  aa  the  people  can  get  to  the  bal- 
lot basea — we  shall  have  no  tflAenlty  in 
building  an  caeeutlve  branch  of  this  Oov- 
emment  manned  entirely  by  men  of  patriot- 
lam,  courage,  honesty.  aiKl  competency 

Leaden  of  that  kind  will  rebuild  our  pres- 
tige and  poUd  for  good  among  the  gorem- 
ments  and  peoples  of  the  world. 

CoDtrt^  for  the  emsrfency  will  be  removed 
by  us  promptly  after  tha  euwrgant  need  for 
them  has  paasMl^ 

We  locA  forward  to  the  tlme..unmenaeed 
bv  war.  and  hope  this  will  not  be  long  de- 
ferred, when  we  may  ^;aln  wwk  suoceasfully 
on  the  happy  Jobs  of  balancing  the  budget, 
reducing  taxes,  moving  forward  with  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  best  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try. And  here  let  me  put  in  the  reminder 
that  <Xtt  welfare  does  not  ride  with  war.  with 
one  crisis  after  another,  with  insolvency  or 
a  gutted  dollar. 

We  shall  eonfrtmt  the  dangers  of  the  hour 
with  courage  and  self-respect. 

We  shall  accept  the  rightful  responalbin- 
tles  and  leAderahlp  of  a  great  nation. 

We  insist  now.  and  shall  make  certain  then, 
that  those  nations  which  are  pledged  with 
ns  to  bring  peace  by  ending  agsr«Mlon  shall 
bear  their  fair  shares  of  good  faith  etfort.  of 
money,  and  of  military  contributKnxs  that 
may  be  required. 

We  shall  not  let  our  frustrations  drive  us 
hxto  Isolation  cr  Into  mnttlewi  IntematkxuU 
commitments  that  wlU  reduce  our  Nation  to 
helptoss  anemia. 

We  shall  not  uicoursge  the  growing  tebtt 
of  automatic  dependence  of  other  nations  on 
the  Amnlcaa  tazpay«r*k  poeketbook. 

In  our  programs  to  ftnlher  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  we  shall  not  usurp 
funetloas.  reqxmsibUltlea.  and  rights  which 
by  Utetr  nature  and  under  our  plan  of  Oor- 
emment  are  local. 

We  shall  be  eareftd  to  avcM  Pedcral  «sae- 
tlons  which  will  destroy  the  sbUlty  of  the 
SUtea  and  local  governments  to  tend  to  thetr 
own' proper  businesB. 

Uhcle  Sam.  as  we  used  to  know  htm,  will 
again  face  hla  polb.  strong,  clear-eyed  and 
star-apangled. 

Let  ettch  one  of  im  help  to  the  utmost  of  his 
abUlty  to  give  meaning  at  home  to  the  eon- 
seeratkHis  and  saertflees  of  those  who  ars 
making  the  good  tight  In  K<»ca. 

Let  vm  build  a  world  of  honorable  and  Just 
peace  In  which  our  sods  can  bravidy  Uv« 
rather  than  bravely  <Ue. 


lalcfBatiMal  Ofl^va't  FiW 


REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  SUKON 


or  mamzLMMMiA 

IN  TBM  HOOBI  OF  BVRBBBrTAIIVB 

Mottdag.  Mat  21. 1951 

3fCr.  SIMPSON  of  PemHylrmnla.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wmnt  to  cammeDt  on  tbe  re- 


port «f  the  Boom  ■mbmcos  to  mpect 
to  chapter  X  of  the  eonf erenee  report 
on  H.  R.  SS97.  vtileh  states  that  the 
United  States  contributions  shaB  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  funds  made  arall- 
able  to  the  IntematiOQal  Qvlldren's 
Fund. 

If  this  statesnent  te  Interpreted  to  In- 
dnde  the  matching  contributlcins  the 
countries  reoelTlnc  assistance  from  the 
fund,  then  the  cut  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  for  this  fiscal  year  will  not 
enaUe  us  to  meet  our  juxiportiooata 
share  of  the  program. 

If  the  conferees  cut  the  api»^Qpr1atlon 
<m  the  basis  of  not  recognising  the  re- 
markable tnitlatiTe  of  rec«nng  ooim- 
triea,  this  Ocmgrcas  will  ba  placed  m  tht 
position  of  klTteg  the  one  fore^tn-asslst- 
anoe  program  wfaldi  has  aetoally 
acblcTed  the  goal  of  stimulating  local 
resp(»i8ibUlt7.  which  we  have  been  de- 
manding of  aU  other  foreign-assistance 
programs  wtthoat  success. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the  Rboosb  a  summary  of  contributions 
to  UNICEF-asslsted  procrama.  This 
table  shows  that  against  XTnited  SUtea 
appropriations,  totalling  $7S.0OOiM». 
other  goTcmments  hare  contributed 
$32,818,423  to  assist  children  in  coun- 
tries outside  their  bwders,  and  thie  ooun- 
tries  recdvlng  smrt^tanfw  have  matched 
these  ainoants  irlth  another  tlS0.00O.OIM. 
Oar  delay  in  appropriating  sobs  for 
this  fiscal  year  has  rcdueed  tht  United 
States  pn^itMrtitmate  share  to  29  percent. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  slata- 
ment  of  the  Boon  manaiers  vfll  be  tih- 
terpreted  to  ecmttnue  the  tDeouragWMBt 
of  responsibiUty  on  th^part  of  recelvtag 
countries. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlQ 
the  gentleman  yMdT 

Mr.  SDfPeON  of  Pennsylvania.  X 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maaaadm- 
aetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
the  gentleman  has  made  the  ronarka 
he  has.  This  is  a  very  Impcotant  matter. 
I  recelred  a  communication  recently 
from  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  who  la 
a  great  spiritual  leader.  In  that  eom- 
munication  was  a  little  pamphlet  whieb 
stated: 

A  man  nerar  staads  so  strmlgfat 
As  w^wn  he  bends  to  h«lp  a  ehUd. 

I  think  that  Is  very  beautiful.  The 
gentleman's  remarks  are  very  opportune. 
The  observation  In  the  committee  report 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  ortanlc  law,  as 
I  understand  It  The  genOamaa's  ra- 
maiks  are  very  important  in  connection 
with  the  coDStnietloci  of  that  statement. 
I  think  the  swtkman  agrea  with  me 
that  with  the  appropriation  being  made 
it  should  be  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  organie  law. 

Mr.  SIMP8CH9  of  Penasytvanla.  I  sln- 
cer«]y  thank  the  genUcman  for  his  con^ 
tribution 
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Mt.  Op—ktf .  the  sunnmry  to  which  I 
luiTe  referred  Is  as  follows: 
Oovemment     eontH^tioru     for     VSICEF- 
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HON.  J.  AUEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DtI-*WARX 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  primed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Delaware  Bankers'  Association  recard- 
Ing  the  Program  for  Voluntary  Credit 
Restraint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoro.  as  follows: 

(From  the  WUmington  (Del  )  News  Journal! 
To    PtoncT    YOTJi    DoLL.\Es    All    Delaw.^hb 

Banks  Akz  CoopnunNc   With   the   Pko- 

CKAM    FOE    VOLUNTAST    ClEXUT    RESTRAINT    To 

PioHT  Intuition 

Since  June  of  1950.  when  South  Korea  was 
invaded,  we  all  have  recognized  the  devel- 
opment of  Inflationary  forces  which  must  be 
met  with  all  the  resources  at  our  command. 
It  U  realized  that  thU  la  perhaps  our  most 
Important  domestic  problem.  The  Increase 
in  inflationary  pressures  has  been  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  in  demand  for  credit  of  all 
types  and  an  Important  part  of  the  prob- 
l«ni — the  restraint  of  unnecessary  credit  ex- 
pansion— U  a  challenge  to  financial  Institu- 
tlona  throughout  the  Nation. 

On  March  13,  after  several  weelu  of  study 
with  representatives  of  commercial  banks. 
Insurance  companies,  and  investment  bank- 
ing Arms,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Oovemors  of  ths  Federal  Reserve  System 
annoimced  the  details  of  a  program  for 
voluntary  credit  restraint  by  banks  and  other 
financing   institutions.     The   program    con- 


or 
trans- 


"•"^n templates  that  banks  should  and  would  con 

Jiaooo       *^"*  '°  °^*^*  'o""  lor  the  following  pur- 

1.  Loans  for  defense  production,  direct 
indirect.  Including  fuel,  power,  and 
porta  tlon. 

2.  Loans  for  the  produalon.  processing 
and  orderly  distribution  of  agricultural  and 
other  staple  products,  including  export  and 
Import  as  well  as  domestic,  and  of  goods 
and  servicea  supplying  the  essential  day-to- 
day needs  of  the  country. 

3.  Loans  to  augment  working  capital  where 
higher  wages  and  prices  of  materials  make 
such  loans  necessary  to  sustain  essential 
production,  processing  or  distribution  serv- 
ices. 

^^ ^  *■  ''^•^  *o  aecurltles  dealers  in  the  normal 

UOOaool":::::""*       conduct  of  their  business  or  to  them  or  oth- 
ers IncldenUl  to  the  flotation  and  dtstrlbu- 

17  as?  lAl    *^?°  '^  •ecurlties  where  the  money  la  being 

i7.»7.i4j "I'Wd 'or  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

On(the  other  hand,  the  following  are  the 
types  of  loans  which  the  program  states 
should  not  be  made  by  banks  and  other 
financing  institutions: 

1.  Loans  to  retire  or  acquire  corporate 
equities  In  the  hands  of  the  public,  including 
loans  for  the  acqvilsltion  of  existing  compa- 
Dlee  or  planto  where  no  over-all  increase  of 
production  would  re«ult. 

a.  Loans  for  speculative  investments  or 
Purchasee.  The  first  test  of  speculation  U 
whether  the  purciiase  is  for  any  purpose 
other  than  uae  or  distribution  in  the  normal 
eouTM M  the  borrowers  bualoeas.  The  sec- 
ond eoune  Is  whether  the  amounts  involved 
are  (Uqvopcrtiimate  to  the  borrower's  normal 
builnen  operations.  This  would  include 
ap«nilatlTe  expansion  of  real-eeute  holdings 
or  plaat  facUlUee  as  well  as  speculative  ac- 


cumuUtlon  of  inventories  in  ezpectat  on  o* 

resale   Instead  of  use. 

It  is  believed  that  public  understanding  of 
the  purposes  of  the  program  for  voli  ntary 
credit  restraint  is  vital  to  its  succes.'.  To 
mauitaln  our  essential  civilian  production 
and  distribution,  to  rebuild  our  power  'o  de- 
fend our  country,  and.  at  the  same  tiiae  to 
preserve  the  greatest  possible  degree  o  eco- 
nomic stability  is  a  task  which  will  nquire 
the  mobilization  of  credit  for  essential  leeds 

All  of  the  banks  of  Delaware  Join  with 
other  lenders  and  with  the  American  bank- 
ers .Association  in  subscribing  wholehea-tedly 
to  the  principles  underlying  the  voluntary 
cedit-restralnt  Drogram.  They  inteiid  to 
corumue  to  meet\he  essential  needs  of  agri- 
culture and  bi^^iiieas.  both  large  and  mall 
in.sofar  as  the  extension  of  credit  will  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  are  needed  for  defense  and  fi  .r  the 
welfare  of  our  area. 

Let '3  work  together  to  stop  Inflatior;. 

DxLAWAa*  Bankxks  Association. 


UnhreriaJ  MiliUry  Traiakf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  Txxas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  P-esi- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Jiave 
printed  in  the  Ricord  a  number  of  news- 
paper editorials  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  Military  Training  and  Seivice 
Act.  The  editorials  are  from  the  P  tts- 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  the  Elizabeth  (N  J  ) 
Journal,  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc  jrb 

as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Oa»tte  of  /  prll 
27.  1961) 
Go  Arxad  With  UMT 
Senate   and   House  conferees  on   mUi  ary 
manpower  leglalaUon  have  agreed  that  the 
maximum  period  of  training  and  service  i  laU 
not  exceed  24  months.    That  Is  a  satlsfac  ory 
settlement  of  one  of  the  least  controve;  slal 
provisions  at  issue  as  Congrees  tries  to  »  rite 
universal  miUtary  training  and  service  Ic  Ha- 
lation. * 

Now  the  conferees  must  go  ahead  on  the 
larger  isi-ues.  The  greatest  quesUon  U  be 
resolved  concerns  a  program  of  univt -sal 
mlliury  training  to  follow  expiration  of  the 
draft,  which  is  to  say,  the  present  er  er- 
gency. 

A  bin  approved  by  the  Senate  prov  des 
that  UMT  Is  to  go  Uito  effect  automatic  aiy 
when  the  period  of  military  service  is  ell  ni- 
nated  and  training  only  U  required. 

The  House  bill  would  create  a  UMT  Ct  m- 
mlssion  to  make  recommendations  f or  a  f  ro- 
gram.  but  Congress  would  have  to  pas.  a 
separate  law  to  get  the  program  start -d 
In  other  words,  the  House  measure  woi  id 
require  a  wholly  new  vote  of  Congress,  w  th 
consequent  delays  and  with  the  possibil  ty 
that,  given  a  change  In  the  world  sltuati  n 
the  UMT  concept  would  be  abandoned. 

We  urge  that  the  conferees  accept  the  S«  a- 
ate  8  provision  for  UMT.  That  would  pror  de 
a  continuing  flow  of  trained  manpower  li  to 
the  Reserves.  Without  such  a  reserve  tie 
Nation  will  have  to  do  one  of  two  things  — 
either  maintain  a  large  and  axoeMlveJy  cos  iy 
standing    army,   or   again    let    our   mlllti  ry 


gtr«i«th  deUitarrte  tOMKk  an  •Klmt  m  to 

invite  smiBst-m  Staee  this  country  baa 
never  been  wlHtng  to  Mtppart  a  larse  stand- 
ing army  in  time  at  peaee,  tbc  latter  attcma- 
tlve  probably  would  foDow. 

In  considering  onivcrMd  training,  t2w  etai- 
ferecs  should  bear  in  mind  tb»  recanunen<la- 
tlons  at  the  Oonqitott  oomnisBtoa.  which 
stressed  the  necesdty  for  keeping  the  pro- 
gram military  tn  eonoept  and  execution.  It. 
the  pHrintng  and  eaecutkin  of  a  progrmm  to 
centered  largely  in  dvlllan  hands,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  House  bill,  then  is  great  danger 
that  the  pragram  would  beoomt  rigid  and 
worthieas. 

This  country's  history  has  long  since  boroe 
home  the  foHy  of  letting  our  military 
strength  ebb  and  flow  with  the  tides  of  world 
affairs.  New,  In  the  face  at  present  danger, 
is  the  tttne  to  provide  for  that  eoostant  back- 
log of  trained  mOttary  manpower  wlttoout 
which  we  may  again  be  caught  unprepared. 
And  the  next  tune  oould  easily  prove  fatal. 

[From  the  Kiaabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal  of  April 

27.  1951] 

A  Uarna  or  FoamiBirr 

The  Hotise  at  Bepreaentativ^a  has  adopt- 
ed a  military  service  bUl  similar  in  mart  re- 
spects to  that  passed  soBoe  time  ago  by  Um 
Senate.  A  6  months'  difference  as  to  the 
iritnimum  age  for  draftees  win  be  threshed 
out  tn  the  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee. Also  to  be  resolved  are  the  3  months' 
difference  tn  the  length  of  service  provided 
in  the  two  bills,  and  the  question  (rf  wheth- 
er the  maxlmam  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  should  be  limited  to  4,000.000  men. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  expect  that  satis- 
factory settlements  will  be  made  on  these 
issues,  and  that  the  dangeroutiy  broad  and 
sweeping  wording  ot  parts  of  the  Senate  will 
be  made  more  precise.  However,  the  major 
difference  invcAvcs  the  question  of  authoris- 
ing a  program  at  unlvenai  military  training. 
The  Senate  bill  would  grant  authority  for  a 
program  giving  IS-ysar-olda  6  months  ot  mil- 
itary training,  to  be  foUowsd^by  several  3P«ai« 
In  which  the  trainees  woukl  remain  on  Re- 
serve status. 

This  long-range  leglslatlaD  would  ncA  ac- 
ttialiy  be  put  into  effect  untU  world  ooodl- 
tlons  permitted  such  a  vast  training  program 
to  be  started.  The  House  hill  merely  pro- 
vides for  a  five-member  commtawlon  to  st\idy 
the  question,  and  Congress  would  have  to  act 
again  to  put  it  into  affact. 

Certainly  hlstcny  has  amply  denusnstrated 
that  the  country  needs  a  resovolr  of  trained 
military  manpowur  tax  whatever  emergen- 
dea  may  be  ahead.  There  Is  no  use  in  wait- 
ing for  some  future  crlala  to  arise  before  au- 
thorizing the  sort  of  program  which  would 
have  helped  to  meet  It.  or  might  even  have 
prevented  lU  arlalng. 

The  House  is  imfortunately  aever  likely 
to  ectalaUah  luxlveraal  military  training  when 
little  danger  Is  plainly  In  sight.  We.  there- 
fore belteve  the  national  interest  win  be  bet- 
ter served  If  the  conference  cranmlttee  nanes 
up  with  something  nxire  nearly  resembling 
the  Senate's  strong  UMT  plan  than  the 
House's  faint-hearted  postponement  of  the 
issue. 

I  From   the   Providence    (R.   I.)    Journal   ot 
AprU  IS.  lASll 

UMTPUTUU 

It  was  once  said  of  AI  Sultb  that  he 
couldnt  see  anything  but  the  point.  Tha 
ittiil  I  easing  and  dtaturblng  fact  revested  in 
the  opposition  to  universal  nUttary  tralnlnc 
Is  that  tlks  nwB  fl^ttnf  it  sse  everything  but 
tha  point. 

Ttia  point  to 
who  to  the 
by-4Say  sontroversy 
the  ons  big  tosna  d 
ara  a  pcut. 


aide  mean  ths  united  States  wm 

gated  tn  a  gtBaati 

Utilaa  B0t  only  to 

hut  to  stop  tha  sprsMl  of 

lead  Its  strengrth  to 

aasoetotes  for  tbe 

DV9  vono* 

Thto  to  no 
thto  genaaratkm  It  to  a  pwmazMsit  prohleaa. 
and  untosa  w*  do  what  tbm  druumataneea 
Of  the  tlmas  can  for.  we  sbao  have  to  hand 
over  the  unflntohcd  Job  to  ths  nsxt  genera- 
tion. 

There  ar*  no  signs  that  Boaala  to  getting 
weaker:  there  «re  authornative  reports  that 
Russia  to  bnUdlng  up  military  sCrsngth 
everywhere.  The  aaihmnns  and  the  psy- 
chokwy  of  the  Roastan  leaders  will  not  per- 
mit them  deliberately  to  tsrtn  the  might 
of  Russia.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  Rtnsla 
voluntarily  will  reduce  her  armed  Arength 
or  forego  her  present  advantage  or  stnoarely 
disavow  her  amhitlan  only  tools  himself. 

Tike  one  praetieal  sray  In  vrtilefa  Russia  can 
be  weakened  to  for  tha  United  States  to  be 
strong.  The  objective  of  our  nattonal  polkry 
is  to  redress  tlte  present  Imbalance  between 
the  aovtot  power  and  the  tree  world  power — 
net  tn  order  to  make  war  but  to  fcrce  RuHta 
to  terms  at  peace^id  setttensnat. 

Secretary  Marahall  has  emphasised  uni- 
versal military  training  as  at  the  heart  of 
a  stahle  and  enduring  posture  of  u«i«nas  for 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  ten- 
sion. It  to  a  test  at  whether  we  have  tha 
character  and  the  resolution  tc  face  up  to 
the  great  Issue. 

The  Hoiwe  has  been  reluctant  to  establish 
the  fact  of  universal  military  training.  It 
did  refuss  to  eltolnate  the  military  training 
feature  (d  the  manpower  bUL  vrtilch  to  a  gain. 
But  at  thto  time  it  would  only  go  as  far  as 
recognlMaK  the  principle  of  salutary  training 
by  settlikg  up  a  commtoskm  to  plan  a  pro- 
gram and  postponing  tha  Issue  for  future 
eonstderatlon. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made 
preparations  for  establishing  miUtary  traln- 
tng  as  a  fact — whan  In  tha  ofdnlon  of  the 
toscutlve  It  to  thought  necessary.  Tha  con- 
flict between  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate  now 
goea  to  oonXerenoe  where.  It  to  hoped,  the 
toaua  can  be  reaolved  In  favor  oC  miUtary 
training  as  a  fact. 

Ws  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  ahead  at  the  House  in  thto  re- 
spect— the  poUa  so  indicate.  Favorahto  ac- 
tion in  ccmf  ecenee  would  give  us  the  strength 
we  are  going  to  need  on  a  loag-term  basis. 

[Frooi  the  Balthnore  Boa  ot  April  'A  19611 
Tri  aswan  Box  oh  UwxvnaaL  Miutasr 


Taazmjie  Is 

The  Senate  and  the  Hovis  have  both  ap- 
proved universal  military  training  Mid  their 
respective  bills  now  have  gons  to  ooafarsDca. 
A  ssrIouB  waakneas  of  the  House  version  to 
that  it  requdrea  a  wholly  new  vote  ot  the 
Congress  bsfora  Um  unlvarsal  tralziing  pro- 
vision oould  bs  put  Into  offset. 

Nobody  can  taU  what  that  vote  inlght  be. 
Therefora.  while  tha  maom  measura  ^ipaais 
to  be  providing  for  unlvarsal  BslUtery  train- 
ing. actuaUy  it  leaves  tha  IsstM  ss  xuioartaln 
as  ever.  The  Sanata  venton  to  ttaa  tram  thto 
dangerous  faatura.  It  provldaa  that  uni- 
veraal  military  training  to  to  go  Into  ellaet 
autotastlraMy  whan  the  prsaant  i^ariod  at 
active  military  servlca  ends  and  nan  are 
rsqulrad  to  taka  tratnlnf  only. 

Ttia  HoosB  voalon  has  sttU  anotbiw  serious 
weakam.  Tboagfa  tha  Jamt  caniaf »  of  Staff 
■aust  utttesataly  ba  leqxiaslhla  for  ths 
Katftaa's  dsCenss.  tbto  MU  doss  not  five  thoa. 
«r  any  etbar  mttlfeary  asntey.  autlierlty  to 
oat  tha  mOtbmj  f aatwas  at  a  tratnlac 
Um  Howe  WU  statas  tha*  a  Itafekmal 
Ssewrtty  TMntas  Clii— iiwlna  aluii 
and  control  the  trateliis-    "ntto 


detalto  at  the  training  with  tha  Jidnt  Ctotate. 
wtoara  ttey  shooM  ha. 

epfK'^a*  rulaa  aa  to  vrtkan  rasarvtata  asay  apply 
for  a  return  to  dvtllaa  etattos  aad  oa  rsdoo- 
tng  the  tosigth  ot  swrtea.  Under 
etreumstanccs.  thcaa 
prove  highly  embeyrrasstag  to  the  military 
command.  Tlie  blU  lowets  ths  physical  and 
mental  standartto  on  the  one  hand,  which 
wouM  raduee  the  qioaltty  of  ths  Armed 
Forces.  On  the  other  hand  H  seta  the  siinl- 
mum  age  at  18'^  yean  tastsad  of  It,  thereby 
reducing  the  avallahto  manpower. 

There  are  still  other  provtolons  tn  the 
House  blU  which  would  deprive  the  program 
of  Lb«  flexlbUity  it  should  have  If  it  to  to 
operate  eOctantly.  Tha  Sutate  to  tree  from 
these  lesiuicttoDs.  wtth  one  cae^xCkia.  That 
U  that  it  sets  a  eaUlng  of  4J)00.(K)0  m«n. 
Such  a  celling  would,  of  course,  give  our 
enemies  exact  and  ua^til  lafarmatloB  m  to 
the  maxisaum  foroe  with  which  they  would 
have  to  deal.  Cbnsequently.  on  thto  pokat 
the  House  blU.  which  flaw  ao  limit,  to 
preierahle. 

White  we  are  planning  uatvarsal  mltttary 
training  we  should  maks  snta  that  we  are 
flctttng  It,  and  act  a  messtge  so  saddled  wttk 
restrlctmxa  that  the  ultimate  and  would  be 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

(From    the    Kansas    City     (lio)     Star    of 
April  16.  IMl] 

Tixuarrr  Tiimtf.s  Onm  UMT 


Rejection  of  tha  unlvaEsal  mfUtary  trala* 
tng  prtnripte  by  ths  Boasa  to  a  priae 
of  political  f  akery.  T2w  sseUoa  at  ths 
bill  providag  for  a  tetcr  study  of  UMT 
nothli^  mora  than  tlM  oppooanto  of  sttsli 
a  permanent  defisnas  tfiAmx  laefcad  11m 
courage  to  go  on  xaoord  aa  hatac  aCBlaal  tv 

Thar  ara  against  tt  bsaawss  tlury  have ' 
frlghtuMd  hf  tha  voluma  of 
parwatt  who  arc  hoptac  that 
young  sons  eaa  avoid  davottnc  •  pwlotf  of 
thdr  Uvas  to  nattooal  sarvloe.  Tlie  mcnhm% 
and  father*  wiio  tsel  that  way  have  had  aa 
Inflnanoa  W.th  Bousa  Meoihers  far  cot  of 
proportloa  ^o  their  voting  stiaagth. 

Bar  eacgnmtaoal  anil  to  •  poor  yardstick 
or  puhUe  ssntlaaaat  oa  X3m  quairtlan  of  UVT. 
It  to  a  case  of  tha  miaartty  oppossd  to  the 
messtire  betng  kmdv,  mora  acttva.  and 
better  orgaateed  than  tha  awjortty  which 
believes  that  every  ^Ajte-bodlad  young  maa 
be  requirad  to  tsls  srieis  sdtttary  or  naval 
training. 

Bght  times  atnca  1948  tha  Amerlean  Insti- 
tute of  PubUe  Oplalon  hss  nada  survays  o£ 
public  resetfem  to  tha  UMT  propossl.  Tha 
number  found  to  be  tfeflaltaly  in  favor  of  It 
has  anar  haaa  toos  than  «•  psraeat.  Tha 
most  rsesBl  tiiaek  eeaaptotad  last  Dsasmber 
showed  72  parcaat  at  tbam  polled  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  naod  tor  UMT. 

The  Senate  voted  aecordlacty.  By  a  vote 
of  79  to  B  the  Senate  plaa  provMad  that  If 
and  when  tiie  Armed  Foreaa  no  longer  re- 
qulrsd  (hraftesa,  aU  yoong  mca  wvuld 
go  4  to  •  moaths  of  basle  tralstag  aad 
antar  tha  Bsssrvas  ftv  aa  o«sr-«U  asrvlos 
of  8  years.    Tha  Re 


IsBus  by  ampMm  t>k*(  tialnlaf  plans  suhndttad 
by  a  oivUlan  manmisKloii  would  ba  looked 


Into  at 
group    has 
giouBd  aad 
kind  of  a  UMT 


later  date. 


Bat  such  a  dvlUan 

the    whole 

Harass  the 

mat  sbottid  have 
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b*  tninad  tat  •  while  at 
ttaMk  join  tte  nmAf  B*- 
Umj  aalclit  b* 


Tb»  draft  Is  taM  Omaoentic,  eostUer.  mnd 
Im  tOeimal  than  UlfT  woold  b«.  But  itne* 
tlM  Bllttary  itquirmtMtt  for  nwn  will  n- 
maiB  larg*  and  ilnea  votimtoara  ar*  too  few. 
w«  wOl  bava  to  manafr  our  d«f anae  wltb  tba 
draft  nafeMB  aa  baat  wa  can. 


Imi  Imk  9i  Vtloeks  Uaaif  Pabfie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  lounoAXh 

Df  THE  HOUSS  OF  BXPRESSRTATIVES 

Thurtdaw.  Mat  10. 19S1 

Ut.  VBOOSa,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revtee  and  extend  ray  remarlcs, 
I  include  therein  a  reaolatkm  adopted 
hf  tbe  PoUoe  Jury  Association  of  Loui- 
siana, at  its  amnial  meeting  in  1961.  op- 
poatnc  leilslation  to  increase  the  load 
limits  of  vehicles  using  public  highways. 
The  resolution  reads  u  follows: 


i 


I 


Kc  4  or  THs  PoucB  Just 
or  LomaUHA 
baa  b«cn  {vopoaed  In  the 
Vhlvad  Stataa  Itanata  that  there  be  an  tn- 
eraasr^lii  the  load  ttmtta  of  Tehlcles  uatng 
pi^le  Idgbwaya:  and 

action.  If  autbartaed  by  leg- 
wfD   do   much   to   destroy   publlo 
tntaad  of  acting  as  a  help 
or  aM  to  diteBBa  rasaroras.  will  weaken  tnem. 
\  aa  tmpalrad  pubUe  highway  snton: 
ba  tt 
hf  UkM  PoUee  Jury  Auocimtian  of 
to  fwfnlmr  $e$titm  ataembled  this 
l»th  dqr  of  AprU.  19S1.  That  it  doea  hereby 
'    '  ttaatr  aa  btfag  agmlnst  such  legisla- 
'  that  the  Mambara  at  the  Oon- 
I^wrtatana  be  raqtieated  to  oppose 
hartng  for  tta  purpoee  the  in. 
_  or  load  Bmtts  for  trucks  using  the 
t  hlghwaiB  ct  the  United  States. 


A  Cdbdh«  Adisa 


UL'IVBUON  OP  REMARKS 

BON.  CHESTER  L  MERROW 


r,  Jfoir  21. 1951 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lo  extend  my  remarks  in 
I  inehide  therein  the  f  oUow. 
~  tram  the  New  York  Tlmee 
r.  May  ao.  l«5l.  entitled 


or  the  OnMad  Na- 
a  itgnHlrant  new  chapter 
raiMlans  with  Its  approval 
agataat   Oooaanmlst 

>  baaa  wnnirssaaiily 
ta^olasd  Is  sb 


tkwi  by  the  nations  of  the  free  world  In  the 
economic  field.  It  is  a  blow  at  aggression 
and  s  concerted  effort  to  use  peaceful  pres. 
sure  to  change  the  course  of  the  aggressor. 

In  June  of  last  year  the  Security  Council. 
able  to  act  because  of  the  boycott  of  the 
SoTiet  Union,  authorized  a  military  opera- 
tion against  the  North  Korean  Communist 
aggressors.  It  called  upon  members  of  the 
Unlte<l  Nations  to  refrain  from  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  invading  force.  The  aggressors 
were  subsequently  Joined  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  aggression  was  named 
as  such  by  the  General  Assembly.  Once 
more  member  states  were  urged  to  take  m 
measures  that  would  aid  or  support  the 
named  aggrrasor.  That  recommendatton  has 
now  been  made  much  more  specific  and  com- 
pliance with  It  can  be  Identified. 

The  use  of  collective  sanctions  Is  still  ex- 
perimental. The  classic  example  la  the  eco- 
nomic field  Is  the  attempt  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  Impose  sanctions  on  the  Mussolini 
regime  after  the  attack  on  Ethiopia.  The 
United  States  was  not  party  to  that  action. 
Moreover,  the  specific  exemption  of  petro- 
leum products  from  the  program  guaranteed 
its  InelfectlTeneas  from  the  start.  At  most, 
the  League  expressed  Its  moral  disapproba- 
tion. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  United  Nations 
has  attempted  some  sort  of  political  sanc- 
tions In  the  case  of  Franco  Spain.  These, 
also,  have  not  been  effective  m  changing  the 
course  of  thought  In  Spain  or  In  actually 
embarrassing,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the 
Franco  regime.  No  strong  pressure  was 
actually  put  on  Madrid,  and  the  United 
Nations  position,  at  best,  was  merely  one 
of  collective  disapproval.  The  same  sort  of 
dlsapi»-oval  was  voiced  In  the  League  over 
the  Japianeee  invasion  of  Manchuria,  and 
the  net  result  was  the  Japanese  withdrawal 
from  the  League  but  no  Imposition  of  any 
penalties  against  Japan. 

The  present  case  goes  a  step  further  than 
any  of  these  actions.  It  does  actually  call 
upon  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  cease 
shliMaMnts  of  all  strategic  materials  to  Com- 
munist China.  The  moral  censure,  Implicit 
In  the  resolution  that  found  Communist 
China  an  aggressor.  Is  being  backed  up  by 
an  economic  action  that  is  broad  enough 
to  be  felt.  It  will  obviously  not  bring  about 
a  Chinese  Communist  collapse  week  after 
next,  but  It  will,  in  time,  reduce  Communist 
China's  potential  for  making  war. 

It  has  seemed,  on  the  face  of  it.  to  be  the 

simplest  common  sense  to  deny  an  aggressor 

the    materials   of    aggression.     There    could 

be    no    moral    Justification    for    supplying 

weapons  that  were  actually  turned  agamst 

us.    No  government  that  tolerated  such   a 

situation  could  face  the  widows  and  orphans 

of  Its  soldlo^.     Action  obviously  had  to  be 

taken  If  It  were  to  retain  Integrity  and  sanity. 

At   the  same   time   it   Is   not   easy   to   get 

collective  action   in   a  group  of  more   than 

80  nation  states.     In  some  cases  a  significant 

shift  of  position  was  required.     Not   all   of 

the  United  Nations  members  are  represented 

at  the  battlefront.  and  some  of  the  states 

have  been  reluctant  to  take  any  course  that 

might  seem  to  present  a  firmer  front  to  the 

enemy  lest  this  very  firmness  should  prove 

a  bar  to  negotiation. 

It  la  Xhtnlort  gratifying  that  what  seems 
cle^ly  to  be  the  course  of  wisdom  and  Jus- 
tice has  now  prevaUed.  The  United  Nations 
was  conceived  as  an  Instniment  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  through  collective  ac- 
tion. Sach  action  so  taken  Is  a  step  forward 
In  following  through  on  the  objectives  that 
have  been  proclaimed.  It  may  weU  be  that 
other  steps  wUl  have  to  be  taken  In  the 
future.  The  Additional  Measures  Committee 
has  baw  bistructed  to  keep  the  case  under 
study.  IfeanwhUe,  there  has  been  a  meet- 
****  ^.y°^  ^  "»•  f*^  »orW  »nd  it  is  on 
**••  *■•*»  *i  waafc  ■gnanieut  that  our  future 
Busa  be  assured. 
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Pat  SnUrraa,  Hifk  Sbertf  of  New  Ui  d«a 
Cwmtjf  G>aa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNNXcncrcT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST/ TES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlntec  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  on  May  5  in  New  Lon.lon, 
Conn.,  at  a  dinner  at  which  were  aae^m- 
bled  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Lonlon 
County  to  do  honor  to  Pat  Sullivan,  irst 
Democrat  in  history  ever  to  be  ele  ted 
hish  sheriff  of  New  London  Cou  ity. 
Prominent  among  the  guests  were  Pat 
Sullivan's  remarkab^  mother.  I  ucy 
A£rne.s  Sullivan,  his  beautiful  sister,  ind 
several  of  his  five  brothers. 

This  was  a  great  day.  Mr.  Presid  'nt. 
in  the  life  of  the  Sullivans.  as  it  wa  in 
the  hi-story  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
New  Londoci  County.  I  am  proud  t(  be 
in  a  position  to  put  into  the  Record  my 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  Democrat ;  of 
my  S.ate,  High  Sheriff  Pat  Sullivan  of 
Lebanon.  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  add  ess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reci  >rd, 
as  follows: 

Addeess  bt  Sknatok  Bcnton 
I  came  tonight  to  honca-  Pat  Sulll  an. 
Sheriff  Sullivan,  that  Is.  It  Is  a  deligh  to 
address  P.  J.  as  Sheriff  Sullivan  for  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  he  is  the  first  Demc  mt 
In  the  history  of  New  London  County  pol  tics 
to  be  elected  to  this  office.  Indeed  I'v*  1  een 
told  we  haven't  had  a  Democratic  sheriff  a  nee 
Uncas.  the  Mohican  Indian,  moved  i/est 
from  here  even  before  the  days  when  I  at's 
grandparents  and  my  grandparents  -i^ere 
neighbors  living  about  12  mUes  from  t  ach 
other.  That's  the  first  thing  Pat  and  I  ]  ave 
In  common:  Our  grandparents.  This  is  the 
night  for  all  of  tos  to  figure  what  we  1  ave 
in  common  with  Pat.  so  we  can  Identify  .  ur- 
selves  with  his  success. 

My  grandfather  after  whom  Tm  na  ned 
was  a  congregational  preacher  In  ToUani  at 
a  time,  as  I  understand  It.  when  Pat's  gn  nd- 
parents  were  settled  aa  farmers  in  Boz  ah. 
about  100  years  ago.  The  Sullivans  left 
Counties  Mayo  and  Kerry  in  Ireland  for  U  ba- 
non,  Conn.:  my  grandfather,  William,  after 
whom  I  am  named,  left  Tolland.  Conn.-  -for 
Lebanon.  Syria — Mount  Lebanon,  of  bib  teal 
fame,  where  he  spent  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  ury 
as  a  missionary. 

Pat  looks  so  prosperous  and  radiant  ton  ght 
that   I   can   only   surmise   that   he   and   his 
grandparents  and  parents  had  more  luci:  aa 
farmers  than   my  mother  and  I  had   w  len 
we   tried   farming   after  my   father's   de  .th. 
The  fact   Is  I  understand  that  his  pare  its, 
John  (Star)  Sullivan,  and  his  mother.  L  icy 
Agnes,  ran  a  400  acre  farm.     This  400  a<  res 
with    a    house,    barn,    livestock,    feed,    j  nd 
cleared  Jand  Is  approximately  360  acres  m  )re 
than  my  mother  and  I  were  ever  able  to    ry 
to  cultivate.     It  Is  also  a  bouse,  barn,  11-  e- 
stock.  and  feed  more  than  we  had  when  *e 
st't  out.    Tt^  only  cash  income  we  had  in  m 
the   farm  was  the  9320  a  year  my  mott  er 
earned   teaching   In   a  one-room  pine-board 
school.    School  teachers,  as  Pats  wife.  Has  il 
may  know,  don't  very  often  earn  anjwh«r^ 
near  what  they  deserve.     Its  a  lot   bettT 
Haaei.  to  niarry  a  attUtvan..  evaa  U  von  do  jo 
back  to  teaching. 


ltrtadto___ 
bj  elearins  land  at  rott  at  a  daOar  aa 
We  dldnt  have  modcni  waililBTy  In  ' 
days  ao  I  had  to  do  It  hf  hand  wttli  a 
and  a  sttne  bolt.    Wbancvw  I  look  at 
stoBM  fcneca  o(  whidk  w«  tn 
ai«  ao  {KtMid — ^I  thlaJt  at  my  boyhood  and  of 
the  hardihood  of  oar  anestora. 

Now.  in  addttta  to  ttOa  lmA^v*md  In 
farmlnc  Pat  and  I  alao  ham  shared  th«  a- 
perlence  of  drlvinc  tradv  for  a  lUrtng.  Pat 
drove  a  milk  truck  whan  ha  waa  a  young 
■Mn.  In  my  first  Job  after  eaUace,  I  drow 
a  — >«J'  deUteiy  track  whan  I  was  a  eaah  raf - 
tsts  salesman.  My  only  proftt  In  salting  caate 
wna  the  dsnrelopBMnt  at  a  atrang 
Ton  ail  know  the  old-faahlonad  type 
at  cash  ra8:i8tar — they  were  balit  to  csMtora 
and  each  one  weighed  aooMwhat  mo»»  than  a 
bottle  of  milk-  I  had  to  lug  them  from  my 
trock.  In  and  out  at  atorea  to  danooMnta 


Earlier  thla  evening  I  met  Fat's 
Mrs.  SQlUvan.  who  came  tcml|^  to  be 
with  her  eon  where  all  of  as  a>«  gathsrad  to 
do  him  honor.  I  saM  Pat  and  I  have  a  la«  in 
eommoo.  In  baokgnmnd  and  tn  polttlca.  Wa 
share  one  man  thing  hi  ciommon  and  thla  I 
know  we  ahare  wttt  moat  of  you  here,  and 
that  is  oar  love  for  ear  motfacfa.  I  only  wish 
mine  could  be  here  tonight  to  alt  with 
SnUivan.  She  vaa  deq>ty  devoted  to 
Bowles. 

What  rve  been  teUlng  joa  la  that  Pat  and 
I  are  two  farm  boya.  who  In  our  Vackgiuund 
and  paraTiri  espetlcDcea.  have  even  more  la 
^t^^mnn  than  ooT  Strang  belief  and  faith  tn 
the  D«nocratlc  Party.  Ify  trihote  to  him 
tonight  Uieref  ore  Is  peraonal  aa  well  ae  p»- 
Utlcal.  Indeed  I  might  add  that  tt  la  moaUy 
pereoiMl  for  hla  poBtlcal  trttmte  waa  paid 
him  when  the  voters  of  Mew  fiorwirm  Ooanty 
recognised  him  laat  M&ennhsr  aa  a  man  at 
outstanding  ahmty. 

Pat's  poUtleal  socceaa  tn  the  test  rieetlon, 
while  an  outstanding  aecomptlshmMit.  la 
nothing  new  to  him  or  the  SBdllvana.  He 
and  his  father  have  heaa  eonverttng  R«i>wb- 
Ilcans  Into  Democrsta  for  deeadsa.  In  t8SB 
whan  Pat  ran  tat  hla  fint  mkjor  oAce  in 
tbe  SUte  lagfslatare  ba  aetaal^  got  10  per- 
cent more  votea  than  ttie  hlghast  numhv  of 
Totea  ev«  pODad  by  a  Bepnbllcaa  in  t^beaoD. 
I  say  right  here  and  now.  In  Tlarw  of  ay 
1402  margin  of  victory  laat  fall,  that  I  want 
Pat  to  alt  down  and  tfiow  me  how  ha  does  it. 
What  doea  he  do  to  thoea  RepuWteana?  lly 
assistant.  Bob  Claftay  baa  a  theory.  Toohve 
who've  known  Pat  aU  hla  Ufe-^ell  me  If 
Bob's  right.  Bob  telb  B»e  Pat's  sneeeea  as  a 
vote  getter  stems  from  hla  suceem  with  the 
lAdisa — that  la,  he's  got  a  lepotatlan  for 
being  the  beat  aquare  dancer  tn  lOrw  London 
County.  I  tell  you  here  tonight  that  I  want 
some  dancing  lesaona  from  Pat  right  now. 
Of  course  I  think  th«e's  also  another  more 
s  tf-evldent  reason,  and  It's  contains!  in  a 
letter  to  the  edttor.  which  I  dipped  from  a 
local  paper  last  Blovemher.    It  says: 

UnnaTo  tma  Dst 

Loire  oar  sbssioh    atuiUNcroK  woicaw,  as, 

aarsHJt  ranna  aa  aHsairv 

SJToimcoTow,  OojfJi..  Ifoeember  M.  t9S9, 

To  the  Borroa  or  rma  Dav: 

Beading  ahovt  the  sherlllk,  I  recalled  that 
my  father,  Blchard  A,  Wheeler  of  Stonlng- 
ton.  was  eleeted  high  shartff  vhe  was  a  Re- 
publican) In  1880.  He  continued  In  that 
office  for  la  years,  and  then  declined  reelec- 
tion. That  la  »0  yeam  ago.  and  I  gnem  aU 
have  been  RepuhlkwaB  atnee  tbmcL  wtaleh  la 
a  long  while;  I  am  M  ysMra  old. 

The  new  Demoermtle  ahartC  hae  a  ftaa  fiaee 
and  tf  hs  Uvea  tqp  to  that  he  wUldoweU. 


of  kii 
good  wfD.  sad  geuetaaUy.  ISw 
he  la  a  good  aaaa.     ■•  haa  d 

a  me-loag  rasad  at 
pohUe  asiilia  and  good  daeda  tti  the 
mmilty  where  he  Uvea.  Oar  assaciiig 
taalght  to  hoacr  1dm  la  preoC  of  the 
regard  In  which  he  to  held  not  oaty  by  hla 
fellow  Dsaintrm  hot  by  the  B 
who  kaow  him  and  toy  dUaaaa  la  every 
of  Bf  e. 

Pare  swieMe  potats  iq>  a  faadamaBtal  fsact 
about  bota  polttieal  partlee  and  I  vR>  lUd  like 
tc  aee  this  fact  lepeetod  tn  every  tevn.  vil- 
lage, and  eity  In  Oosinecsteta.  D  yoa  apaat  to 
Omatkm  go  oat  aad  get  the  bi«t  aaaa 
to  roa  for  oAea.    la  Pat  we  Deaao- 

to  the  hlgheet  staadards  of  Isailirrtitu  set  by 
the  DeaaocraSIc  Party  alaee  tta  laeaptl  on.  On 
the  local  leeal.  yon  have  la  Pat.  the  kisd  of 
tntarest  tn  the  UtUa  feUow  and  the  cocaaMa 

tn 

In 
Ington  slnfBe  ItSt. 
H  dteiaeteriatte  of  the 
ahtp  whleh  the  dOtod  Btataa  haa  •■ 

ti  la 

Es.  It  la 
thta  iseiliiiililii  whleh  aiakea  aas  praiid  to  be 
a  Democrat.    We*v«  had  thla  khad  al 

tn  the  State  tn 
have  tt  ta  Waahtagtaii  la 
I  beUeve  hMory  vrtU  dn  Jnettee  to  bha 
If  the  aianiiwia  dont. 

la 
hy 


tbatT 


foel 
Pat.  I  a 


Utaa 

Join  out  In  a  toeet  to  your 

live  up  t    your  fine  face. 


for  Fat 

hm  to 
May  you 


...^^  of  iiiMMieilim  ba  the  MUdle  ^ 
throagh  the  Oreek-TurUah  aM  programc  la 
■uroae  wtth  the  Marahall  plan  aad  the  mUi- 
taiy  aid  pragrma;  aad  I  hope  w*  eaik  stop  ita 
forward  pvah  hk  AaU  thoa^  the  poiat  4 
program  to  fenlM  up  aad  develop  the  back- 
ward areaa  of  the  world,  by  the  Totoe  of 
Aai«lea.  t^  the  vlgoroua  aetloaii  of  the 
United  HattoiM,  and  through  the  u»t  of  tone 
where  tt  cnanot  he  avoldecL 

Today  the  Daaaoeratlc  admin  latratloB  la 
sanlrlng  to  preveot^the  Knwmn  coniltet  from 
■preedlng  Into  the  greater  threat  cif  a  third 
world  war  by  aa  attack  against  China  as  ad- 
Toeatad  by  General  MacArthiar.  It  U  not 
Prea^ent  Truman's  admlnlatratlon  wtilch  Is 
now  ssslrlTiit  •&  tirpr"'**^  war  agalziat  China, 
thoagh  tta  erttlos  like  Senators  'irarr.  Mc- 
CsBTwr.  aad  Caw  aaem  to  think  w«  can  win 
a  big  war  with  fewer  caaualtlea.  Tou  may  re- 
oall  that  I  ehaUenged  Senator  Car«  In  a  re- 
cent radio  debau  to  offer  a  dacliuratlon  of 
war  If  that  wea  wlkat  he  wanted.  He  later 
Introdoced  a  reaolution  In  the  Senjite  calling 
for  tlUa  war  now.  Be  waa  hcnoeat  and 
eounm^Ui  In  facing  tip  to  ttie  pn>hlem  and 
dascrlhtag  it  tor  what  It  la, 

Tivl*^  the  moat  incredlUe  feat  of  mental 
nmnaatica  I  have  hurd  lately  wm  recently 
perfonaed  by  that  Bepubllcaa  leader.  Sena- 
tor Til  111  A.  TssT,  Of  Ohio.  Senator  Tarr. 
recently  to  speaking  to  the  Uni^«dat«tea 
^;^minn*^  of  Ooiameree,  demanded  a  190.000.- 
000.000  cut  to  oar  military  hw^pi  tind^Btd- 
taneooriy  oaBad  for  a  far  more  aggiaaslva  and 

the  Dem«»atlc  Forty  with  n*eii  Mce  Fat 
aoUlTaB  auMwrtJag  it  and  gtvte|  tt  leod- 
enhlp  caa  Uxk.  fhrwatd  to  ebteng  aad  eoa- 
»m»^ve  pandas  locaBy  and  nattoaal^.  Oar 


imBIBtOII  OP  BBiARKS 


DT  TBE  HUOai  Of 

Mr.  MDOtOW,  Iftr. 
kav<e  gmitod  to  exUBoA  mr  mmaU  i& 
the  Riooo.  I  tndode  tberdzi  Um  foOow- 
tnc  cdttertel  trom  tteJMw  Nmm  Let- 
ter. pdbttdMd  tn  Bnter,  M.  VL, 
day.  May  IT.  IWl.  cnlltlid 
iTMi": 


tt  Is  time  to  quit 
to  Waahlaglca, 
at  hand,  aad  try  aooM  of  1 
pollelee  to  rei 


TW  W«r  h  Kdfia  aad 


Ptlcf 


■XIXNSK^  OP  KEUARKS 

HON.  STYLES  ntmCES 

3H  TBI  aniATi  or  tbm  vnraD  wrmm 

m<m4a9,  MdV  tt.  Hit 

Mr.  BRZDGZa  Ux.  Prwriddnt.  I  Mk 
— «-itM^M  ooBHnt  to  hKm  printod  tn 
tte  Aiipendiz  of  tbd  BaookP  n 

by  Vbt  natiiHUU  eomrjaiMMr  oi  ■ 
tre^nr  Legioo.  Erie  Cocke.  Jr..  at  St^ 
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Mo..  OB  Itey  11  1951.  on  the  subject  of 
the  KOttftB  wmr  and  American  policy  in 


if 


i: 


TIim:*  bdDc  no  objection,  the  address 
I  to  be  printed  in  Che  Rccoao. 
M  foUovt:  1^ 

Mf  UOtam  Imgionnadm  und  Americana  all, 
mar*  than  IIJJOO  Amertcan  lives  Baciiflced  In 
a  "fls&t  but  dont  win"  war  in  Korea  have 
tfOBOoatratad  vltb  tragic  impact  the  com* 
plete  baakroptCT  of  American  foreign  policy 
In  tha  bands  of  ■  State  Depwrtment  staffed 
by  iukewann  and  apolo^tlc  Americans  dom- 
inatad  by  foreign  Influences. 

Tbday  oalj  American  soldiers  and  their 
br  ndful  of  allies  In  Korea  are  racing  all-out 
oppoaltloa  to  Communist  aggression.  Our 
SUtc  Department  and  the  United  NaUons  are 
only  ddag  one- fourth  as  well.  They  have 
committed  themselves  halfheartedly  to  op- 
poalng  Communist  aggrewlon  militarily. 
But  th»j  art  continuing. to  encourai^e  such 
aggrMBkm  poUtlcaDy.  diplomatically,  and 
tcoaomleally. 

Tbey  are  playing  polltlca  with  the  British 
to  aav«  Bong  Kong  at  the  coat  of  American 
Uvea  Tliey  are  «6couraglng  aggreaalon  dlp- 
lomatleaUy  by  their  wlUlngneas  to  bargain 
for  appaaMtncnt.  Tbey  are  encouraging  fur- 
ther acta  of  aggresalon  by  sanctioning  the 
tradlaf  wtth  Um  Cbinese  and  Russian  Com- 
muaiato. 

This  la  tha  first  time  In  American  history 
tbat  va  ba««  srar  gons  Into  a  war  afraid  that 
wm  mtilit  aaaks  ovir  enemy  mad.  A  war  La 
loaUflatf  for  one  reason  alone,  and  that  U 
netarr.  Tba  ChlneM  Beds  have  elected  to 
flgtat  ua.  "nmj  are  doing  everything  they  can 
to  whip  «si  T«t  our  troops  are  ordered  to 
paU  ill*  ponetass. 

Tba  Aaarlean  people  ara  told  that  we  can- 
not Worfcaas  Mad  Chinese  porta,  cannot  use 
Chlanf  Xal-ahak's  Nationalist  Chinese  forces. 
f»niMia  beasb  ICabchurtAn  Communist  stag- 
tBf  baa«,  and  must  not  defend  Pormosa — 
mM  baaaoaa  tt  might  main  Red  China  and 


INhaaa  bseooM  so  (Uled  with  Tspld  inter- 
aatMMHllMB  that  wa  arc  losing  our  American 
tnaM  aloac  with  our  American  dollars.  We 
arssTcn  loslag  faltb  in  oursalves.  We  are 
lartrtm  IB  acmfldancs  in  our  own^  Judgment 
•fcanaiai  tt  is  quesUoned  la  the  sligthest 
br    tba    aoBlalletic    schemers    of    Downing 


That  la  not  tha  way  Araerlea  was  buOt  into 
a  gNaC^Mon  and  prsssrved  in  the  past. 
Oar  baaftbODa  has  slways  baen  courage  and 
t'*'*tf**<M.  tram  tha  days  of  tha  minute  men. 
Oar  fgmitmt  naed  today  U  a  foreign  policy 
In  ooneapt,  American  In  origin  and 
teobjsetivc.  We  haye  the  power 
and  tba  stranfth  to  back  uppucb  a  policy. 
Wa  Bii^  tfHarca  otuselTes  from  a  diplomacy 
of  wpatflMKy.  We  need  statasnoanshlp 
arbMa  fint  porpoaa  is  to  stand  up  for  what 
4b  flgbt.  n  «•  give  that  kind  of  lesdershlp 
to  tba  fkaa  wcaid.  other  nations  will  foUow 
MS  and  wa  aron't  need  to  give  away  our 
MrtiUlghta  to  buy  allies  and  friends!  The 
wc«1d  today  Is  crying  for  aggreslsve  moral 

IM  vm  ^olt  kidding  ourselves  tbat  the 
Korean  war  is  a  ponos  action,  it  la  a  ma)or 
*ar  to  wbleh  America  already  has  suffered 
tbas  injOOO  casualtlesi  Let  ua  be  reaJ- 
It  Is  a  direct  dash  between  Amerl- 
1  eonnuntan.  That's  the  big  con- 
***  ^^^''y*^  today.  Amerlea  U  fumlahi 
taf  iO  pmttmt  of  the  fighting  manpo'#vr:  90 
»*  «*  tba  <»tielt«ss  are  Amerlcai.:  more 
Bt  0*  the  waapcms.  supplies 
ars  fvon  the  arsenal  of  Amer- 
1  am  aofa  that  we  are  paying  in  one 
Mr  100  percent  of  ths  financial 
\-arl  ^ 

^^  fOcUnf  oorsalveB  abmit  this 

b  VMtad  Nations  warf     If  you  sub- 
mmtema  Hbrt  you  would  iiave 


Our  own  security  Interests  demand  thm 
we  win  this  war  In  Korea.  On  the  outcome 
of  this  bloody  conflict  rests  tcxiay  the  destiny 
of  ail  human  freedom  Including  our  own 
cherished  American  freedom.  If  this  war  is 
not  won  by  our  side,  then  both  Asia  and 
Bxirope  will  be  lost  to  communism. 

The  war  in  Korea  will  be  decided  by  one 
factor  alone — that  factor  la  miUtHry  p<_jwer 
and  military  might.  Where  Is  that  {.x.wer 
and  that  might  coming  from?  It  is  nut 
United  Nations  power  and  might  It  is  nm 
British  power  and  might.  It  is  Americiui 
power  and  might 

The  Issue  is  crystal  clear.  Joe  Staim  aid 
his  Kremlin  gang  have  moved  deliberately 
and  by  the  force  of  arms  to  brin^  all  A.siii 
under  the  domination  of  the  hammer  as.  ! 
slcJtle.  We  cannot  break  that  hammer  aiicl 
blunt  the  sickle  by  %'aciUatins;  day  by  rtay 
•  In  our  action  and  by  beilevmK  less  and  less 
In  ourselves.  The  Communists  have  elected 
to  start  their  big  attempt  at  world  conquest 
in  Asia.  It  is  there  where  we  must  meet  this 
first  bloody  challenge  and  destroy  cunimu- 
nism.  America's  best  hope  of  avoiJu.k;  a 
general  world  conflict  is  to  crush  a^^ressive 
communism  so  completely  in  A.sia  that  u 
will  not  dare  to  spread  the  conJlagratiDn  of 
war.  The  Kremlin  gangsters  are  realists. 
They  understand  only  one  fclnd  of  language 
and  that  Is  the  language  of  force 

We  should  remind  ourselves  of  Wfx>drow 
Wilson's  resolute  leadership  In  1914  when  ht- 
ordered  the  United  States  fleet  to  take  Vera- 
cruz as  ths  result  of  the  arrest  of  six  Amer- 
ican marines  by  an  unfriendly  regime  then 
In  power  in  Mexico. 

The  appeasers  of  that  day  screamed  thar 
we  might  make  the  Kaiser  mad  by  moving 
against  Veracruz.  But  the  Kaiser  didu  t 
move  when  faced  by  a  resolute  America 
Those  who  are  counseling  today  thit  we 
lead,  from  weakness  in  Korea,  would  have 
counseled  against  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and 
against  every  display  of  American  courage 
and  decision.  Yet,  these  lu^  the  quilitie.'s 
that  won  our  Independence,  built  this  Na- 
tion, and  have  kept  It  strong  and  great  and 
prosperous. 

The  argument  that  we  miist  pull  our 
punches  in  Korea  In  order  to  prevent  that 
conflict  from  spreading  into  a  global  war  is 
highly  um^alistlc. 

Thanks  to  our  bankrupt  foreign  p<3licy,  we 
have  never  had  the  Initiative  in  the  world- 
wide ideological  clash  between  Americanism 
and  communism.  Joe  Stalin  has  forced  our 
every  move.  He  can  and  will  force  a  spread 
of  the  shooting  war  whenever  he  chooses. 
He  welcomes  cur  caution  and  hesitancy  and 
lack  of  decision  only  as  signs  of  r.ur  weak- 
neas.  America's  unwillingness  to  fight  to  wm 
In  the  Korean  War  is  only  playing  into  his 
hands.  What  we  must  recognize  and  recoc- 
nlze  immediately  is  that  America  must  fight 
communism  in  self-defense  and  fight  it  with 
everything  America  has.  and  right  now  That 
la  why  the  American  Legion  has  demanded 
all-out  mobilization  here  In  the  United  States 
since  June  25.  1950.  The  American  Legion 
la  realistic  and  It  has  the  guts  to  call  a  spade 
a  spade.  The  war  In  Korea  is  a  war  again.-U 
world  communism  and  no  amount  of  wish- 
ful thinking  can  change  that  grim  fact 

I  have  come  to  St.  Louis  fresh  from  the 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Legion  la 
Indlanapolu  last  week.  At  that  meeting  the 
NIC,  which  IS  the  governing  body  of  the 
American  L«glon  between  national  conven- 
tions, voted  84  to  1  for  the  lifting  of  all  re- 
structlons  on  military  operations  In  Korea. 
I  believe  this  American  Legion  view  reflects 
American  grass-roots  opinion. 

The  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  also  declared  for— 

1.  Treating  Communist  China  In  every 
senee  ss  an  aggressor.  That  means  the  Amer- 
ican L«glon  does  not  believe  m  a  double 
standard  of  InternaUonal  mors! it y— that  in- 


ternational banditry  on  a  small  seal  Is  all 
wrong  but  on  a  big  scale  Is  to  be  cot  doned. 
2^  Bombing  of  Communist  bases,  c  incen- 
tration  of  troops,  supplies,  and  equ  pment 
la  China  or  wherever  they  may  be  fc  jnd  to 
prevent  their  being  used  by  the  fo  ces  of 
aet;resslon  to  forestall  and  make  mon  costly 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  jresent 
roiifllct  In  Korea. 

3  Removal  of  all  restrictions  agal  ist  the 
u?e  of  Chinese  Nationalists  in  th«  fight 
ai;a;nsi    Communist   aggressors. 

4  CallinK  on  Congress  and  the  Unl'  ed  Na- 
U'liis  to  take  the  necessary  step«5,  in'  luding 
the  Imposition  of  a  blockade,  to  stop  radlng 
In  war  materials  with  Communists  cointries. 

5  Continuing   the   defense   of   Fortiosa 

6  Opposition  to  the  recognition  .f  Red 
China  by  the  United  States  and  against  seat- 
itik;  Red  China  In  the  United  Nations 

ThP  free  world  today  still  enjoys  a  4  to  1 
majority  on  the  Supreme  Council  )f  the 
Uiiited  Nations.  If  Red  China  is  ever  idmlt- 
ted,  that  margin  will  be  cut  to  3  to  2.  It  will 
herald  the  eventual  domination  of  the  United 
Nations  by  Communist  Governments! 

Concerning  the  State  Dep>artment,  the  na- 
tional e,xecurive  conrunittee  of  the  An.encan 
Legion  had  this  to  say: 

"VVe  see  a  growing  tendency  on  tl  e  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  become  an  oper- 
ating department  rather  than  a  polic;  -mak- 
11. ij  a!:(ency.    Instead  of  giving  away  tl  e  sub- 
srance  of  America  In  a  very  unreallst  c  way, 
we    suggest    the   State    Department    concen- 
trate on  the  major  task  of  formulating  Amer- 
ican plans  to  combat  the  very  real  threats  to 
our  .security  throughout  the  world.    We  don't 
h.ive  that  kind  of  leadership  in  our  State  De- 
partment today.    To  get  leadership  required, 
we  must  remove  the  present  crops  of  leaders 
whose   every   action    has   reflected    incompe- 
tency. Indecision,  and  defeatism.    The^  must 
be   replaced   by   a  corps  of  realists— laen  of 
high    purpose    and    cotirage — who    aie    not 
arraid,  who  have  undevlatlng  confidence  In 
American  power  and  Ingenuity  and  wlio  will 
by  meriting  our  respect,  face  the  future  with 
resolution  and  faith." 
Concerning  foreign  aid,  the  NEC  said: 
••Continued    aid   to   'those   nations   which 
have  Joined  with  us  in  the  global  struggle  to 
de.stroy  the  forces  of  Communist  aggression' 
should  be  carried  on.    But  we  say  the  time  for 
•give-away  programs  has  ended.     The  Santa 
Claus  attitude  of  our  State  Department  has 
not  won  us  fighting  friends  but  has  only  in- 
creased the  cries  from  all  over  the  world  for 
more  and  more  of  the  American  taxpayer's 
dollar.     Limiting,  reducing  and  discontinu- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  Marshall  plan  aid  is 
es.ventlal   so  that  the  drain   on  the   United 
States  Treasury  wlU  be  stopped.     Point  Four 
assi.stance  should  be  limited  now  to  offering 
American   technical  'know-how'." 
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Latin-Americaii  and  ArgentiBe  Affairs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  UAETLAtn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  last  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  in  Baltimore  had 
the  Kood  fortune  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  one  well  versed  in  the  matter  com- 
mpnts  on  La  tin- American  and  Argentine 
affairs,  now  engaging  a  great  deal  of 
attention  throughout  our  own  country. 
The  speaker  was  James  Bruce,  former 
Amba.s^dor  to  Argentina,  an  outstand- 


ing eithien  ▼hom  IfaiTtend  dalnt  m 
Its  own  even  thoogb  his  aoremment  and 
far-fluns  bustniesB  connections  bave 
taken  him  from  our  State  on  numerous 
iinri  extended  occasions. 

It  is  particularly  notable  that  he 
stresses  the  fact  that  our  neighbors  in 
the  Western  HemisphCTe  are  sovereign 
nations  with  governments  of  their  own 
choosing.  He  emphasizes  that  our  rela- 
tionship with  them  should  be  a  friendly 
one  and  that  our  Government  policy 
should  be  always  to  strive  to  make 
friends,  not  to  buy  frioxdship. 

Mr.  Bruce's  address  touches  on  a  mat- 
ter on  which,  I  dare  say,  there  is  all  too 
little  understanding  and  appreciation  in 
this  country,  and  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent tJbat  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objectian.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

ADoaxsa  nt  Rz  LaTm-AiCBJCaK  km  Aaoxif- 
mra  Attaixs  Bdokz  tbx  Mastlakd  Hraxoai- 
CAL  80C1ITT  oh  Mat  17.  1981.  bt  Jajos 
atucs 

An  Argentine  'undentands  perfectly  tba 
emotion  that  moved  Beaumarchals  to  write, 
"The  fair  Kingdom  of  Prance  la  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  other  except  the  Itingdom  of 
heaven."  He  understanda  it,  hecauae  he 
feela  exactly  the  same  way  about  Argentina. 
Now.  after  2  yean  In  Boenos  Aire*  and 
many  trips  to  the  far  comers  of  his  delightful 
country,  I  think  I  undezstand  aomathlng  of 
the  Argentine  and  hla  imbounded  love  and 
admiraUon  for  hit  tlerra.  There  are  many 
places  In  this  land  at  Tait  pompaa.  forests, 
and  Andean  valleys  where  one  may  feel  par- 
donably magnanimous  in  conceding  that 
even  tile  kingdom  of  heaven  could  not  be 
fairer. 

In  the  mWst  of  the  tall  rich  grass  and  the 
grazing  herds  one  thinks  at  ttae  saying:  "Ood 
Is  an  Argentine."  As  cme  man.  a  proud 
estanciero.  uqilalned  to  me:  "Ood  made  this 
land  fertile  and  abundant  above  all  other 
lands.    It  l8  His  choaen  place." 

I  found  practically  everywhere  a  frtendll- 
neea  that  bespoke  the  inherent  hosimality 
of  this  vigorous  people.  Both  cAelally  and 
I>ersonally  I  cotiid  not  have  been  treated 
more  cordially  than  I  vras  tj  President  Per6n 
and  his  beautiful  scfiara. 

The  attention  of  so  many  people  In  this 
coiintry  and  particularly  that  o*  the  press 
and  of  the  politicians  has  in  recent  years 
been  directed  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
Far  Eaet  that  very  little  attention  has  been 
paid  either  to  our  political  aiBliationa  or  the 
economic  importance  to  us  of  Latin  Anwrlca. 
In  times  of  great  world  emergencies,  there 
is  a  vitai  interdependence  of  interests  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  friends  to  the  south 
of  us.  Latin  America  has  approximately  the 
same  population  tliat  we  hare  and  in  the  last 
2  years  they  have  bought  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  erf  our  exports.  The  proportion 
of  paid  purchases  was  even  higher  tjecauae 
so  much  of  our  exports  that  went  particu- 
larly to  Western  Btirope  irere  given  away. 

Our  annual  trade  with  Latin  America  now 
averages  more  than  Ave  billion  a  year.  In- 
stead of  diminishing  over  the  years  it  has 
increased.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  buy- 
ing only  22  percent  of  our  importa  from 
them;  last  year  45  percent.  Twenty  years 
ago  we  sold  them  ai^Jroxlmately  35  percent 
of  their  own  Importa.  but  In  IMO  m<we  than 
half  of  everything  tbey  bought  abroad  came 
from  us. 

As  you  see.  this  economic  frtendahlp  among 
our  peoples  is  not  a  new  thing,  not  mertfy 
an  outgrowth  of  WorW  War  n.  as  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think.  It  goes  back  to  ttoe 
days  of  our  mutual  struggle  for  indepcnd- 


turougliaot  tlM  hemtephsi%  la  ISbam  day*, 
a  «fw<wgt»«f  up  on  every  band  ot  Idea*  ot 
danocracy  and  fnwnViiii  Tboae  muitual  aa" 
plratiooB  led  aen«ral  Miranda  to  cCer  Ida 
sword  la  our  BetoiuttaMgy  War,  and  brovghs 
about  the  fMBOoa  trtaadaUlp  between  SUam 
BoUvar  and  Henry  Clay. 

Tbe  laat  bope  tbat  ttae  free  world  bae  ot 
staying  free,  and  of  extending  tbe  boriaons 
at  freedom,  la*  tbe  determination  of  free  peo- 
ples to  stand  together,  to  work  togeOier,  to 
fight  together  if  need  be— and  most  assuredly 
not  to  fail. 

This  is  catcmpliQed  very  strao^y  by  tbe 
American  republics.  In  our  own  bemlspbere. 
tlte  21  Republics  of  the  Americas  constitute 
a  regional  community  as  tbe  organisation  at 
American  statee.  Our  feeling  of  reaasur- 
anoe  about  tlie  vrorld's  future  was  conArmed 
last  month  by  the  fourth  meeting  of  Ooa- 
sulUtlon  of  the  Mlnistaa  of  Foreign  Affairs — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Secretariea  of  State — 
of  the  American  states,  which  leaflbmed  the 
sottdarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

7%e  second  meeting  of  oonsuttatkni  at 
the  I^}relgn  Ministers  wee  btid  at  Habana 
in  July  IMO.  One  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  previous  to  that  date,  tbe  Monroe 
Doctrine  had  stated  that  tbe  United  States 
would  oppose  any  further  Into^rention  at 
colonisation  by  foreign  powers  in  this  hemis- 
phere. It  may  be  said  tbat  at  tbe  Habana^ 
meeUng  in  1940  tbe  Monroe  Doctrine  be- 
came a  bemlspbere  policy,  because  there  it 
waa  reaolved  tbat  any  attack  by  a  foreign 
power  on  one  American  country  should  be 
considered  as  an  attack  on  tbem  all.  Tbe 
test  of  tbat  declaratUm  was  not  long  delayed. 
Sixteen  months  later  Japan  attacked  tbe 
United  SUtes  at  Peart  Harbor. 

Tbe  attack,  as  joaut  of  ua  can  ever  forgets 
occurred  on  s  Sunday.  Our  own  Congress 
was  not  tbat  day  in  ssesion.  but  tbe  Congress 
of  tbe  Bqmblic  of  Ocsto  Bioa  was.  And  in 
oonsequoioe  tbat  stanch  Uttle  Central  Amer- 
lean  BepaMle  beoune  tbe  first  natton  in 
the  hemisphere  to  declare— even  beating  us 
to  it  by  some  inredoas  houra— that  a  state 
of  war  existed  b^weoi  tt  and  Japan,  becauss 
since  one  Anerlcan  BtptitOlc,  tbe  United 
SUtes,  bad  been  attacked.  Casta  Bl^  had 
been  attacked  atoo. 

Tiie  DeclaraOon  of  Wasfaington.  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  fourth  Bfsetlng  at  con- 
sullation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affaira  of 
the  American  States  lOOvMas  tbat  every 
Amoican  BefniliUc  will  contribute  to  a  beml- 
spbere army  for  bemttptaere  defense,  dxnld 
need  for  lucb  scUon  srtoe;  tbat  tbey  will 
look  to  tbe  internal  secmrlty  of  tbeir  own 
peoples,  safeguarding  democracy  against 
Communist  infiltration;  and  that  tbey  wiH 
cooperate  in  econoanic  fitids  for  the  boieftt 
of  the  American  peoplea. 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  thing  about  tnia 
v«7  recent  and  very  Important  tntn-Amer- 
Ican  conference  Is  the  fsct  tbat  it  demon- 
strated an  overwlielmlng  unity  of  intention: 
the  determination  to  keep  ooBnmunlsm  frctn 
undermining  donocracy  in  this  hemiapbere. 
TlMre  are,  of  course,  naturally  and  ttormally, 
many  points  of  disagreement  on  one  or  an- 
other subjects  among  our  21  r^mbtlcs.  The 
algnatme  of  no  <me  (tf  tbem  is  a  nibber 
stamp.  Ours  are  Independent  countries  with 
Independent  peydiolagles  and  strtmgiy 
marked  national  characteristica.  We  in  the 
United  States  do  not  always  and  on  every- 
Is^ue  see  eye  to  eye  with — for  Instance- 
Argentina  and  Mexico.  They  (to  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye  on  every  issue  with  each  other. 
Moreover,  tliere  are  very  violent  dashes  at 
poUtieal  optnlons  wtttiln  the  different  Latin- 
American  countries  from  time  to  time.  For 
ttiat  matter,  occaslcmally  we  have  a  few 
political  dissgrecments  here  at  boms  among 
fxursel'ves. 

Biit  there  is  one  thing  In  wliicb  we  aU 
believe  in  every  country  of  tbe  New  World, 
and  to  whieb  all  our  peoplca  haw  pledged 


aC  the 
n»»  WM 

laantfesed  by  tbe  fcrelvh  iiiliilstws  la  ooa- 
ssdtatton  tbat  no  balp  will  be  given  to 
eommmiism  by  any  breaklag  of  tbe  mnks 
among  tiaa  AaMrtoan  rapubUes.  Tba  tbra* 
■ujor  problems  ooaaWed  were  resolved 
uaanliaoaBly— and  aceordlagly  mmtmm 
were  adopted  to  presOTve  tbe  Internal  •»■ 
curtty  of  our  peoptas.  to  intensify  eooooiale 
oooperatum.  and  to  Insure  mfUtary  defense. 
with  evCTy  1  of  tbe  11  oountrtaa  reaolved  to 
do  its  own  part  for  tbe  oomaion  eecuritf . 
Tbey  proved  once  more,  as  tbey  bavs  peoved 
through  tbe  yeam.  tbe  ixtooaiing  ssnse  of 
mutual  respoaaibility  for  tbe  oommoo 
safety  and  tbe  common  welfare  which  ebar- 
aettfTlaas  our  Intemattonal  ralaUonahlps 
within  this  h^ilsptaere. 

The  purpceee  of  tbe  organisation  ot 
American  states  are  dear  and  straight- 
forward: To  achieve  an  order  of  pesos  and 
justice:  to  promote  tbe  solklartty  of  tba 
member  oountrler,  to  strengtaaa  tbdr  co- 
operation each  with  tbe  others;  sad  to  de- 
fend tbeir  sovereignty,  tbeb  tatrttorlal  in- 
tegrity.  aiui  their  Indapwnrtenre. 

It  is  obvious  thai  a  regional  agency  such 
as  ours  in  tbe  Anwrlcas.  strong  and  inta- 
grated  within  the  struetuire  of  ths  Unltsd 
Matlona,  U  a  great  stabilising  fcrce  in  tbe 
vrorid.  lending  strength  and  support  to  ttae 
wl¥]le  tntemaUcmal  structure. 

It  may  well  be  aaksd  why.  In  a  world  m 
hBn^f«iH  by  amlllet  as  tbat  of  tbis  twentieth 
century,  ttas  growtb  toward  peace  and  mu- 
tual oonfldence  has  goes  forward  ooDsUntly 
in  tbe  Amerlcaa.  I  believe  tbaft  ftm  saswer 
ta  to  be  found  in  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  U  Ameri- 
can BqnibUea  have  ao  much  in  eomnon  Z 
do  not  mean  in  geogn^iby  or  In  ' 
though  in  tbeae  tbii^  aiso  Burope  and 
show  many  more  divefsttles  than  tlis 
leas— but  in  tbe  actual  blstorlc  draom- 
Btanecs  to  wbleb  our  separate  oooatrtas  owa 
tbeir  Mrtb,  and  Ip  tbe  bMorte  piuaaMei  If 
which  our  natioiuU  dbamiMm\  bave 
formed.  ^  Bvecy  one  of  tbe  Aau 
lies  was  bom  at  a  xevolutlon  by  wbleb 
maniffated  tbeir  determination  to  be  Inde- 
pendent, and  to  be  free.  Vfmj  anft  was 
formed  by  dssoandaats  of  a  group  of  Biiro* 
pean  oototiisU  who  during  gexaWStlODS  of  US 
In^^tbs  New  World  bad  beoosae  wttb  escb 
succeeding  decade  more  Ancrloaa  sad  le« 
Biiropean.  By  that.  I  mean  that  while  ths 
eyes  of  tbe  orlgittal  settlsn  were  often 
turned  with  longllig  toward 
Spain,  or  Frsnce,  or  Fortugal.  or 
the  ITetherlands  ss  hone,  tb^r  ebUdren  sad 
their  children's  children,  no  mMter  bow 
much  they  cberisbed  tbe  Old  Wcrtd  b«rtt- 
ages.  thought  of  home  la  tarns  of  tba  aaMr- 
icas.  Furthermore,  tbat  backward  gaaa.  st 
first  fixed  on  the  ancestral  bOBMlaads, 
changed  to  a  forward  vistOB  of  tba  Int^ior 
of  our  own  oontinenai  aertb  and  sOTZtb;  and 
the  new  gaaeratloBa.  rather  tbaa 
to  return  to  Burope.  were  thttiktag 
more  often  of  bow  to  go  farther  and 
into  tbe  New  World  foresta  and  across  tlis 
New  World  plalna.  balldlug  tbetr  dvlUsatlca 
aa  tbey  went. 

Bach  of  our  American  Statee  Is  a  coartl- 
tutional  republic;  each  ia  pladged  to  deaaoc- 
racy  aa  ita  way  of  life:  and  aU.  iadlvtouaUy 
and  collectively,  hold  to  tbe  profound  con- 
viction that  in  union  is  strength. 

That  union  of  oura,  that  soUdsrlty  of 
spirit  and  framework  of  mutual  action  wtiiCh 
binds  us  together,  is  a  new  sctilevemant  in 
tbe  dealing  of  nations  one  with  another. 
Tlie  most  fundamental  fact  about  the  Or- 
ganisation of  American  States  is  that  it  is 
an  entirely  voluntary  assnclatinn  ot  oar  sov- 
ereign repiAUcs.  on  tlM  bssis  of  psrfaet 
equality.  Our  31  oeuntrlsa.  rsscd^vad  to  live 
in  fteedem.  present  to  sggreiaion  a  solid 
front  which  is  not  only  our  own  mutual 
bulwark,  but  a  bulwark  of  peace  throughout 
tiM  troubled  world. 
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Tb«  n— »  Arfvotin*  Itterstor.  ten  llar- 
tta.  wbo  won  ttmAam  for  ttar«c  naUon« — 
ArteDUn*>  ChO*.  UMl  P*ru — made  tta*  fol- 
krvUkf  staMBHEK  a:  bU  purpo«» — a  purpoM 
vtiteli  I  b*U»v*  to  '<M  that  of  every  free  na- 
tion oo  rnuth,  and  moat  ampbaticaUy  of  oxir 
own:  "1  am  ar  uutrxxmant  of  justice:  the 
which  I  tfafcnd  Is  that  ot  the  human 


r^ 


;> 


I  waa  tn  Waahlncton  on  Febr^iary  II.  1947. 
on  a  tiiiilii—  trip,  completely  dlaaaaoclated 
|»om  mastara  a*  foreicn  policy  and  diplo- 
macy. wlkMk  moat  unazpertedly  I  was  asked 
if  I  would  Hrra  aa  AmbaLsmdor  to  Argentina. 

Although  X  had  never  traveled  In  Ariren- 
tlna,  I  knaw  that  It  was  roughly  one-third 
*b«  ataa  of  tha  tTnltad  SUtea.  and  that  It  had 
perhapa  ii.IND.000  Inhabttants.  ^bout  35  per- 
cent of  whom  Uvad  tn  tha  metropolitan  area 
of  Buanoa  Alraa.  And  I  alao  knew  that  it 
waa  a  nattoB  of  pjwant  and  potential  power, 
of  inltoMtoea  tn  tntamattonal  affairs,  and  that 
the  worM  «t  terfa  eonildered  relations  be- 
twaaa  Art*atlBa  aad  the  United  Statca  to  be 
about  u  warm  aa  thaat  of  two  star  sopranos 
on  tha  atac*  together  with  only  one  spckllght. 

I  atta|Mad  tbe  appointment  to  Argentina 
with  thia  eoBvtetkm  that  friendly  relations 
with  om  nali^kbara  tn  tbe  Western  Heml- 
■plMra  ORMl  be  eetabitsfaed  and  maintained 
for  o«r  maUml  well-betnf.  and  that  this 
Bft«Bt  he  &tmm  wHh  a  full  underetandlng  of 
dUtartii(  n»tv««*^  characteristics  and  prob- 
Thkt  waa  especially  true  at  thU  time 
tt  li  nnat  important  that  the  anU- 
OomavnlM  natlooa  ot  the  Weatern  Heml- 
iplMre  piw— nt  a  soIM  front  stretching  geo- 
grairtUoaOy  fran  the  Arctk:  to  the  Antarctic. 

Tike  better  acqtiatnted  we  are  with  our 
SMlglibara  to  tt»  sooth,  the  more  interested 
we  bite— ■  la  thtta  affairs.  It  was  my  prlv- 
neg*  to  have  the  opportunity  to  know  the 
ArgeBttnaa  by  UtIo^  among  them,  and 
to  ieara  aboot  their  coimtry  by  traveling 
Its  tangtb  froB  one  eiul  to  the  other:  from 
the  Cbaeo  to  Ttarra  (W  Ftiego.  and  from  the 
Bk)  de  te  Plata  to  ttte  Andes.  Two  years  there 
■ly  awarwMas  of  the  peo{^e  and 
I  8BW  that  Argentina  ts  a 
BaOQBi  rrwtmualTy  swept  by  croaa-cunrents 
at  tr^l'i'*'  aatf  aodal  forces.  Violent  dlf- 
factnaaa  of  iTrf»tO"  swtrt  about  every  drcum- 
of  n*^t™***  me.  Bmotlons  come  to  a 
p^?lt*1f«.  llnaace.  football,  and  horse 

the  eoontry  had  been  tn 

of  a  aodal  revolution  and 

at  what  might  have 

form  of  govern - 

thrown  askew.    During  my 

Alrsa  there  was  ample 

Inltuenoe    working    at 

em  within  the  admin iatra- 

apparent    to    me    that 

tta  ot  Argentine  affairs 

by  piM«**«<^  pieasiirna  a  slnls- 

alwaya  trted  to  stir  things  up 

That  element  was  the 

Party.    Well  tsgenl— rt.  compact. 

appu«Btly  waQ  ftaaaeed.  it  made  no  public 

;  to  Iwge  memberships,  but  lu  agents— 

d  OMBi  aaMt  of  oooslderahle  Intellec- 

tum     wors  and  are  tlrelsas  In  their  ac- 

t{-«ttloa  to  laaaM  chaotic  sltijatlaos  and  to 

kt.   wtth   what   seems   IncredlUe 

poUdea  of  the  United  Statea. 

My  Int  MBatti^  wtth  Ptmiamkt  Perdo  was 

tha  fctg**"*"*!  for  ■•  of  a  long  and  tnendly 

mmoOMkm  wtth  ttm  chief  of  state.    An  at- 

VBta  ay  4»apartare.    1 

of  MM.  aM  ba  la  a  praaldMBt 

t  iBtareats  of  ArgaaUna 

of  aay  oCbar  nation  or 

■a  la  a  man  of 

waUae  and  a 

■f  tte  on  «f  polttloa.  and  ba  boUavoa 

\  b«s  mlaloa  of  leadorablp.     I 

wtth  hla  over  policies  ctf  his 

It  and  there  have  been  tlmaa.  I 


know,  i^en  b<->th  he  ."viid  I  w<rp  cl^ei  !•  ■!■  - 
sled  over  the  ftttitudp  of  ct-rt:un  jdmmi.s'ra- 
tlon  units  of  the  United  .^-t  t*es  Cmvprnmr.  *. 
It  Is  natural  for  an  Amcricjiii  I'xiltinii  it 
the  laws  and  procedures  vt  .\  fnrrii;ii  rt:ii' 
to  evslual*  them  tn  terms  of  his  M»n  ex- 
periences, snd  concepts  Free  inn  <:'.  '.he 
Individual  to  him  Is  a  v*rv  real  t»m)=;  i\ 
freedom  won  by  struRK'.e  and  bloodshed  ar.rl 
he  is  intolerant  of  its  suppression  anywhprt* 
In  the  world  He  reacts  sp<!r.'''a:ie<^u.slv  ;i:;d 
emotionally  to  news  'mm  ar.v  nlare  uhh  h 
makes  him  belleTp  such  ir::er'v  is  m.  jf  'p- 
ardy.  This  Is  a  vrry  iitH'd  il'.-.t:^  h:uI  ?' >  i"!.k; 
as  our  pet)ple  are  on  siiard  wc*  »iil  ncer  I'we 
our  own  precious  freedoms  But  this  re;i(U- 
ness  to  crltlciT*  sometimes  mikes  the  con- 
duct of  diplomatic  relatt'  :.s  s.imp.vh.i:  diffi- 
cult. 

Most  of  the  natlon.s  of  Latin  .\merlca.  :  t 
Instance,  won  their  national  a, dependence 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  their 
citizens  have  never  enjoyed  the  perscual 
llt>erty  achieved  bv  the  inhabitants  if  the 
United  Statea.  When  North  .■Xmencans 
gained  their  indepet^.deuce  thoy  had  already 
experienced  the  respon.slbUities  of  repre- 
sentative government  But  the  crizons  of 
Latin  America,  when  they  finally  won  their 
eoverelenty.  found  themselves  m  .i  political 
vacuum.  Tliey  had  ready  no  practical  govern- 
mental machinery.  The  fight  for  mdepend- 
eace,  itself,  was  an  evolutirn  of  bi.xdy  civil 
wur  between  the  governir.t;  class  of  Spanuh 
officials  and  the  locally  born  colonists  i  Cre- 
oles). As  the  nations  struggled  to  estab- 
lish order  there  was  lacking  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise. Pactions  formed  and  fought  si- 
raon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  procla.med  lu 
disillusionment.  "Liberty  is  anarchy  '  The 
army  began  to  take  a  leading  role  In  j;overn- 
ment.  and  Its  Influence  as  a  dominant  force 
has  continued  in  most  cotintnes  until  present 
times.  Politics  became  personalized  around 
a  leader.  Followers  were  attracted  by  the 
force  and  personality  of  a  man.  not  by  party 
principles  and  theories.  Gradually  two  gen- 
eral opposition  groups  became  defined,  the 
tiltra-conservatlve  land-owning  aristocracy 
and  the  so-called  liberals,  but  It  must  be 
noted  that  regardless  of  who  happened  to  be 
in  o^Jwer.  there  was  always  a  reluctance  to 
grant  the  constitutional  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual which  a  North  American  considers 
his  natural  right. 

To  say  that  they  do  not  have  this  freedom 
In  other  countries  is  not  to  condone  such 
lack  of  economic  and  individual  liberty.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  our  people,  our  organs  o.  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  officials  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  show  aJways  our  unwavering  belief 
In  democracy,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
take about  how  we  feel  when  personal  free- 
doms are  abused,  even  by  our  friends. 

Where  the  North  American  critic  frequent- 
ly does  err.  however,  is  in  concentratint;  on  a 
personality  his  sporadic  attacks  against 
sensational  and  repressive  decrees  of  Latin 
American  governments.  A  more  effective 
criticism  could  be  directed  consistently 
against  the  faults  of  the  governmental 
machinery  of  these  countries  which  permit 
and  encourage  such  restrictions  against  the 
liberty  of  theu  citizens.  The  colonial  back- 
grounid  of  the  people  and  most  of  their  con- 
stitutions h/»ve  favored  in  the  past,  and  favor 
today,  the  establishment  of  aiithurltarlan 
governments.  The  opposition  to  such  gov- 
ernments have  always  forced  them  from 
power  with  cries  of  reform  and  an  end  to 
'•  tyranny,  but  the  f acu  show  that  the  new 
givemment.  whether  it  be  called  liberal  or 
conservative,  always  ends  up  by  B[)plying  re- 
strictions of  its  own.  and  sometimes  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech 
are  In  worse  shape  than  before.  And  as  to 
atUttxlea  toward  the  United  States  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  outs  always  Kive  us 
more  than  tbe  Ins. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Argentina  or  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  can  afford 
the  very  dangerous  business  of  trying  to  re- 
strict the  operations  uX  a  Iree  press.     There 


i:  ;i;  !f'  lu.  e-.cepUon  to  that  position  during 
condituius  or  actual  warfare  when  censorship 
IS  custoni.inly  lmp<.ysed  and  accepted.  Bvit 
t.".fre  is  a  historical  fact  that  Is  Inescapable. 
Whenever  controls  are  otherwise  Imposed  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press — no  matter  what  the 
original  motive  may  be — it  Inevitably  results 
in  a  protective  device  for  entrenched  corrup- 
ti'jn  No  leader  of  a  nation  can  possibly 
k;\"*  f.erything  that  is  done  in  his  jwlminis- 
tr.iti.iu  He  has  to  delegate  authority  to  get 
the  work  of  the  natl<jn  done  He  may  be  a 
rr  \:.  f  jreat  honesty  and  integrity.  But  a 
.';hack..ed  press  will  always  create  a  moral 
black-out  for  many  officials  around  him.  In 
such  diiricness  crimes  can  continue  Indefi- 
nitely without  honest  citizens  and  officials 
e\er  knowing  about  ttiem.  Also  restrictions 
breed  restn:tious.  A  leader  who  Imposes 
them  for  what  he  considers  worthy  and  ade- 
quate reasons  may  be  followed  by  one  who 
will  find  them  ready-made  as  chains  for  a 
rM',p     '.  *yrariny. 

0\ir  i.fighbors  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  .-overei^iii  nations.  Their  duly  elected 
L'  •.»  ri.!-:.-»!Us  are  governments  of  their  own 
ciio-,  >f-i:i2;.  Our  relationship  with  them  should 
be  a  friendly  one.  on  a  plane  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  co^:iperatlon. 

.\s  a  governmental  policy  we  should  always 
strive  to  make  friends,  not  to  buy  friendship. 
and  above  all,  our  goal  should  be  io  keep 
dollars  out  of  diplomacy. 


Conditions  at  Camp  Rocker,  N.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21,  1951 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Senator  Langer  Was  Well 
Plea.sed  With  Morale  and  Conditions  at 
Rucker."  written  by  Leroy  Rolshoven, 
and  published  in  the  Idandan  Pioneer  of 
May  4.  1951. 

There  bein.?  nonobjection,  the  article 
wa8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator    Langer    W.^s    Well    Pleased    With 

Morale  and  Conditions  at  Ruck-ER 

(By  Leroy  Rolshoven) 

"First -class  food."  was  the  way  Senator 
WIIL1A.VI  Lancer  described  the  dinner  set  be- 
f  re  him  In  the  mess  hall  of  headquarters 
battery  of  the  Ona  Hundred  Eighty-eighth 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  at  Camp  Rucker 
last  Tuesday,  May  2. 

Rrast  beef  was  on  the  menu,  which  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  Mandan 
men.  That,  teamed  up  with  the  usual  pmid 
ciKikink^  furnished  by  headquarters  battery, 
brou^;ht  out  a  ■•  first -class "  rating  from  the 
North  Dakota  Senator. 

Langek  was  greatly  Impressed  with  the 
nuirale  ot  the  National  Guard  men.  As  the 
Senator  puts  it,  "The  morale  of  the  boys 
here  m  the  One  Hundred  Eighty-eighth  is 
e.xcelleni,  tus  a  matter  of  fact,  the  morale  here 
Is  anich  better  than  it  is  in  Washlnt?ton." 

Both  North  Dakota  outfits,  the  One  Hun- 
dred Sixty-fourth  Infantry  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred EU'hty-eisihth  Field  Artillery,  were  vis- 
ited by  Langk*  during  his  short  stay,  and  he 
w.ts   well   sHtisfled  with   both   organizations. 

The  mam  purpose  of  his  trip  was  to  find 
how  the  North  Dakota  men  were  gettltxg 
aioiitj  Ht  Camp  Rucker.  and  als<:)  to  see  U  they 
wanieM  to  tell  i\!m  anything  that  they  didn't 
ca.'e  to  wille  arjout. 


LANGxa  waa  especially  pleased  to  find  the 
North  Dakota  boys  In  excellent  health,  with 
only  four  boys  In  the  hospital,  and  was  very 
happy  over  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
a.  w.  o.  l.'s  In  the  One  Hxindred  Bighty- 
elghth  so  far.  which  Is  something  of^  record 
In  Itself. 

•  An  exquisite  work  of  art"  was  the  way 
Senator  Langer  described  the  headquarters 
battery  emblem  that  stands  In  front  of  the 
orderly  room  of  the  Majidan  outfit. 

The  emblem,  painted  on  a  huge  flat  rock 
that  stands  approximately  3  feet  high  and  4 
feet  wide  and  just  recently  erected,  consists 
of  an  outline  of  North  Dakota,  that  Langdi 
terms  as  incredibly  accurate,  with  a  small 
star  in  the  center  of  the  State  to  signify 
Mandan. 

The  emblem,  painted  by  Pvt.  Chester  Rislo, 
of  New  York,  also  pictures  the  viking  patch 
of  the  Forty-seventh  Division  and  the  crest 
of  the  One  Hundred  Eighty-eighth  Field 
Artillery. 

Langer  stated  that  he  can  very  easily  see 
why  the  boys  stop  and  look  at  it  whenever 
they  go  by,  and  why  it  brings  back  such 
memories  of  the  Great  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Senator  also  stated  that  the  feeling 
around  Washington  is  that  there  will  be  no 
world  war  III.  and  that  right  now  everything 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Guard 
boys  called  in  in  January  will  be  discharged 
after  their  21  months  of  service  are  up. 

Senator  Langer  was  more  than  favorably 
impressed  with  headquarters  battery,  from 
Mandan.  and  was  delighted  and  especially 
pleased  with  the  fine  spirit  and  morale,  and 
everything  that  he  saw  down  at  Camp 
Rucker. 

He  was  also  greatly  impressed  wtth  the  at- 
tention to  detail  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
looking  toward  the  convenience  of  the  men. 
Happy  to  see  the  apparent  fine  feeling 
existing  between  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
headquarters  battery.  Langer  stated  that  he 
thought  it  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
former  relations  with  their  men  and  their 
parents  in  Mandan  has  helped  more  than 
Just  little  bit. 

Senator  Langer  brought  greetings  to  the 
men  from  Senator  Yoeng  and  Represent- 
atives Bttrdick  and  Aandahl  In  Washington. 
He  left  Camp  Rucker  at  5  a.  m.  Wednesday 
morning. 

Senator  Langer  set  a  precedent,  being  the 
first  Congressman  to  visit  his  home  State 
National  Guardsmen.  Capt.  Leo  J.  Schwehr. 
commanding  officer  of  headquarters  battery, 
and  also  the  entire  battery  was  very  proud 
to  have  the  privilege  of  playing  hast  to  the 
Senator. 

Several  other  high  officials  were  present  at 
the  dinner,  including  division  commander 
Ma  J.  Gen.  Norman  Hendrickson;  Lleutent 
Colonel  Carlson,  commander  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth,  and  Colonel 
Douglas  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frazer  and 
LieuttHiant  Colonel  Wortner. 

It  was  quite  an  occasion  for  the  Mandan 
men  of  the  One  Hunorcd  Eighty-eighth  Field 
Artillery  Battalion. 


Small  Business  and  the  Natiocal  Defense 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr.    0'CX)NO':i.    Mr.    President,    on 
May  1.  the  W  01  Street  Journal  featured 
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a  most  valuabla  article  entitled  "SmaU 
Business:  A  Texan  Learns  Tricks  for 
Survival  After  Federal  Death  Decree." 
written  by  De  Witt  C.  MorrllL  Mr.  Mor- 
rill very  lucidly  depicted  in  the  article 
the  extreme  peril  to  small  business  posed 
by  the  present  mobilization  period.  In 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Small    Businiss — A    Texan    Lsarns   Tricks 

FOR     SCRVrVAL     ATTTM     FnORAL     DEATH     DF- 

CRU — ^Tossed  Ottt  of  Civilian  Lini.  He 
Finds  Sxarch  roe  War  Work  and  CREorr 
Tough — Ant  Ftturi  Atter  October? 

(By  De  ^itt  C  Morrill) 
Dallas. — What  happens  to  a  small  com- 
pany when  the  national-defense  program 
knocks  it  down?  Does  it  go  down  for  the 
count,  or  are  there  ways  it  can  stay  m  the 
ring? 

The  tale  of  Joe  E.  Hannon.  owner  of  In- 
dustrial Sheet  Metal  Works  here.  Is  not  » 
success  story — not  yet.  anyhow.  Still  It  may 
provide  some  pointers  for  ether  little  fel- 
lows trying  to  keep  functioning  in  spite  of 
Government  edicts. 

Mr  Hannon's  firm  used  to  make  counter- 
like fixtures  to  dispense  hot  dogs,  soft  drinks, 
and  other  snacks  at  drive-in  theaters.  That 
business  was  knocked  fiat  last  October  by  the 
National  Production  Authority's  Order  M-4, 
which  banned  new  construction  of  theaters, 
night  clubc.  and  other  amusement  places. 
Today.  Mr.  Hannon  is  trying  to  produce 
aluminum  filing  cabinets  for  use  on  sub- 
marines, torpedo  boats,  and  other  Navy  craft. 
He  arrived  at  this  new  stage  in  his  rela- 
tively short  business  career  by  four  not-so- 
easy  steps:  Bidding,  borrowing,  bulldocing — 
and  now — mostly  waiting.  He  also  has  taken 
what  amounts  to  a  demotion  from  owner  of 
his  own  firm  to  general  manager.  Every- 
thing he  has  Is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  al- 
though 6  months  ago  he  had  hardly  a  debt 
to  his  name. 

And  even  though  he  has  some  war  orders 
now.  and  the  promise  of  enough  material  to 
fulfill  them,  he  figures  that  If  he  doesn't  book 
more  defense  business  within  the  next  few 
weeks  his  business  future  could  end  about 
the  first  of  October. 

here's  what  happened 
When  the  M^  punch  landed,  Indus; rial 
Sheet  Metal  was  just  getting  set  for  a  boom- 
ing fourth  quarter,  and  expected  to  chalk  up 
a  $200,000  sales  record  In  1950  Instead.  Mr. 
Hannon  was  left  with  an  »18,000  Inventory 
of  completed  goods  and  materials,  a  sta3  of 
25  employees,  and  owing  money  for  the  estra 
supplies  he'd  laid  in. 

That  was  quite  a  financial  load  for  a 
company  with  a  net  worth  of  only  »25.00'3. 
and  a  business  history  that  stretches  back 
only  to  May  of  1947.  Adding  to  the  strain 
was  a  »2.o6o  a  month  overhead,  even  with 
the  plant  closed  down  tight.  Mr.  Hannon  had 
let  go  all  his  employees  except  his  forein^i. 
his  porter  and  hU  office  boy.  who  doubles  6S 
bookkeep>er. 

But  inventories  were  the  easiest  problem  to 
solve  of  any  that  have  come  to  Joe  Hannon's 
way  since  last  October.  He  managed  to  dis- 
pose of  »12.0C0  in  finished  goods  to  theaters 
not  affected  by  the  building  ban.  Such  the- 
aters were  those  already  well  under  way.  or 
ones  already  buUt.  which  bought  Mr.  Han- 
non's products  for  replacement.  He  also  was 
able  to  rettan  to  his  suppliers  sheets  of 
statnieaa  steel  and  aluminum  he  thought  he 
dldnt  need.  The  rest  of  this  inventory  he 
figures  he  may  be  able  to  tise  on  his  w^ 
contracts. 


QUSSTFOa  WAR 

While  disposing  of  this,  he  also  was  vigor- 
ously searching  out  buslnees  that  would  •s- 
sure  him  priority  on  supplies.  In  the  2 4 
months  from  November  1  to  mid-January, 
he  bid  on  more  than  $2,000,000  of  defense 
contracts,  obtalnlng-cluee  from  the  dally  bid 
lists  published  by  The  United  8tat<»  De- 
partment of  Commence.  He  submitted  hids 
Xoe  everything  he  thought  he  might  con- 
ceivably make,  from  bomb  racks  to  medical 
lockers,  at  such  wide!y  separated  places  as 
the  San  Francisco  Nsvy  Yard  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  AdmlntstraUon  In  Washington, 
D  C. 

The  firm  finally  landed  a  contract  in  ^^an- 
uary  for  $1,500  of  aluminum  filing  cabinets — 
an  item  it  was  ideally  suited  to  produce. 
This  was  awarded  by  the  Aviation  Supply 
Office  In  Philadelphia,  an  agency  run  by  the 
Nav7  for  the  Defense  Department.  On  Jan- 
uary 17  another  contract  for  fUlng  cabinets 
came  from  the  same  agency,  and  by  raki- 
F«bruary  the  dollar  value  of  the  awards 
totaled  approximately  $100,000. 

But  the  kind  of  aluminum  required  ior 
these  Jobs  wasn't  available.  DeUvery  W5»s 
originally  set  for  early  October,  but  "eas- 
ing of  supply"  recently  has  enabled  the  pro- 
ducer to  advance  this  date  to  early  July, 

Meanwhile,  atout  $30,000  In  subcontracts 
were  obtained  in  Dallas — to  buUd  orange- 
juice  dispensing  boxes  for  Anny  post  ex- 
changes in  the  Southwest.  Using  sheet  steel 
for  these,  Mr.  Hannon  temporarily  rebuilt 
his  staff  to  15.  But  now  that  fill-in  task  Is 
completed,  and  the  Industrial  Sheet  Metal 
Works  is  back  down  to  a  minor  operation — 
making  some  steel  component  pa.,  j  for  the 
aluminum  filing  cabinets.  When  the  alu- 
minum for  these  caUnets  arrt.ea  In  July, 
the  orders  the  plant  now  has  vU]  be  <inoufh 
to  keep  It  working  full  tilt  until  Octoher. 

These  contracts,  however,  "nearly  bsoke 
me."  Mr.  Hannon  declares.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  desperately  short  of  cash.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  operations  he 
could  handle  $900,000  worth  of  bustnesa  a 
year  with  little  flnsoicia]  aasistanee.  becauas 
he  could  turn  over  his  inventory  aqd  work- 
ing capital  at  a  fairly  rapid  cUp. 

But  under  the  defense  set-up.  Mr.  Bmaxum 
says  he  finds  he  has  tc  buy  his  aluminum  In 
batches  costing  $10,000  or  more,  and  he  has 
to  wait  several  months  before  he  can  fet 
his  money  back  from  the  Ooreminent.  He 
also  has  to  pay  <»sh  for  the  metal,  turning 
In  his  cashier's  check  before  the  goods  are 
ever  shipped.  That's  because  he  is  not  a 
large  enough  consumer  and  has  no  estab- 
lished credit  line  with  aluminum  manufac- 
turers. In  addition,  he's  had  to  invest  an- 
other $4,000  tn  new  machinery.  These  con- 
siderations called  for  a  quick  and  substantial 
bcwet  in  his  working  capital. 

He  sought  to  borrow  frjm  regular  coih^r- 
dal  bankers  und«!r  terms  of  the^\noan  pro- 
vision of  the  19fi0  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  enables  banks  to  loan  money  for  de- 
fense work,  with  the  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  agency  which  places  the  con- 
tract. 

But  the  maximum  interest  rate  chargeable 
on  such  a  loan  is  5  percent,  and  the  guaran- 
teeing agency  collects  part  of  this  as  a  fee. 
The  fee  varies  with  the  amount  of  the  loan 
that  is  guaranteed. 

In  Mr  Hannon's  case,  It  would  amount  to 
1  '2  percent,  leaving  the  banker  only  iVj  per- 
cent net  on  his  money — a  return  that  Isnt 
profitable  on  loans  under  $1,000,000.  as  Mr. 
Hannon  imderstands  it. 

Mr.  Hannon  dldnt  need  that  much  money. 
He  was  turned  down  by  all  the  bankers;  in 
desperation,  he  turned  to  the  regional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  which  has  Its  headquarters 
In  Dallas,  and  wheeU  began  to  move.  The 
bank  unearthed  a  depression -bom  provision 
of  the  Federal  Reseri'e  Act.  section  13a. 

That  provlao  hadn't  l>««n  used  stoce  about 
1987 — even  the  local  bankers  had  forgotten 
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about  It.  Tfcto  Mil  til  M  tJ»  P«Jer»l  R«- 
warm  to  mak*  tflrMt  loaas  far  vorUof  oapt- 
tai  to  b<MliMan»  tbAt  lwv«  baco  uuaU*  to  ot>- 
^1*.  (UDds  troaa  aay  otb«r  aouro*.  Tb« 
r  (or  tiMM  iMUM  oooMt  wtntfUy  from 
of  ■Miabv  bAOks  vltli  tb*  Pvdtral 
ta  fcbalr  diMrtd.  Tbey  &&▼•  to 
feacp  a  Meal  f— n  ca  deposit  tlMre  *t  ftU 


But  sovBd  cradtt  policy  required  th*  R»- 
bftnk  to  •UtMin  m  gvmnxnj  of  tbc  k»n 
tvon  tiM  oontracung  oOcttr  »t  tb«  Avi«uon 
In  PbU^^pbia^     And  tbAt  took 


oxmcT,  that  too  would  probably  b«  iiufficlent 
to  e-)d  bis  operatioiMi.  he  thinks. 

Ifeanvhile.  overheMl  keeps  eatrng  away  Kt 
his  financial  resenrea.  InclucLng  the  borrowed 
money.  Unless  he  can  win  sonie  more  con- 
tracts and  place  ord«rs  for  more  crtiical 
materlala  soon,  he  faela  he  will  drop  back 
ao  far  on  the  waiting  list  that  a  big  gap 
will  develop  m  'imlng  Ms  production  sched- 
ulejs — a  «ap  he  might  not  be  able  to  bridge 
by  lurthcr  borrowing. 


Tbe  bank  dlspatctaed  a  request  Tor  a  g^iar- 
aaty  to  tlw  apprapriat*  Wary  a«kj«r  lai«  In 
January.  AStm  abouv  M  dayii.  word  «mme 
UMU  tlM  Kuarmnty  vaa  rajac^d  Mr.  Haiinon 
ytjrt«iM  Um  IteTy^  oOcar^  poaitlon  tbla 
m,:  Ha  ta  patailttad  to  maka  aucb  a  |uar- 
aatT  ooJy  If  <1>  «te  tcu9V^»  ^«  o""<*«- 
tnc  ara  aJvoMtatr  waiiiTUI  <>)  tbey  can  ba 
bO  ocbar  aouroe.  and  (3|  tba 
npany  baa  the  !ak-mtlaa  i/>  do 
tba  Job.  "^fa  tlia  aecoad  profiao  that  wlU 
alvaya  pot  a  book  Into  tbe  llUla  feUow. '  Mr. 
iMttz«  tbat  tbare  u  "^- 
aouraa."  » 

I  Wb— ■"*»    surely  tbc  Oot- 
|Wi  out  of  clTUlan  busl- 
tt  iMlMfed  that  you  should  fiolsh 
trvtag  to4o 


•atf 


be  tfaddad  to  go 

Hia  trip — In- 

_  to  Waahlnctoc — cot  blm 

tUDQO.  hat  It  got  reaulta.    After  ob- 

a  taatf'PvaaalBa  (rf  the  needed  ^uar- 

Avkttkm  Stqipty  OOoe.  Mr. 

to  tbe  Capital  to  clinch 

A  talk  vttk  TMcaa  Sanatcr  LnnoH 

,  alatf  aaBt  him  acwi>ing  to  the 

Madedby 

oC  Alabaaaa.    Mr. 

waa     iBtavastad.    They 

to  talk  to  the  Xavy  oAoar. 

,wj    Fbkaaoe    DiTiaksi    In 

a  caU  at  the  Board 

^^  ft^K  VBdS^ftl  RABIff^tt  SVStCCA 

aaa  that  t^.  Baaaon'a  loan  goarantee 
uptime  hack  to  the  Pad- 
taOailaa. 

avay.   and  the 


ytm  to  atay  out  at  Waah- 
commanta.   'Omt  I'd 
thla   thing   claarad   up 
the  trip."    Itaarly  90  days 
m  maJT  appllcattnn  for  hie 
ttta  HaYj^  fOBranty  ar- 
mnil"  hla  flnt  daavtng 
tTSjOOO  a  fev  days  a^. 
tbraugh  a  ra- 
■r  oo  which  he 
tte  kw  bid  vaa  apparanUy 
and  far  Urfer  eaatem 
a  prlea  ahotit  t6jOOO 
Um  nxlea.  the  Nary  can  watt 
an  a«aid  pennanuit. 
a  i— Pit  of  Ua  talks  in  Phllad^phla  and 
and  (cpaatad  letten  of  Inquiry 
Ott$.  tba  mt^iafart  award  was 
to  DaOaa.  ca  tbe  stactleth  day. 
la  fUQ  at  pralaa  for  the  FM- 
for  ftanat^or  Orunmtm'B 
also    eoDttmica    to    hope 
wlB  torn  oat  an  rtghl.    Asked  why 
to  ao  aneb  troithle  wban  he 
aold  OBt  aad  taken  a 
IB  aoaa  aflbv  Una  of  work,  be  says:  ~I 
tn  )Hl  «ho  twa  of  suoeash.    I  started 
I  a  tL«00  OX-kiao  ba<k 
Jk  «p  to  a  net  worth  10 
:%  la  •  yaais.    X  waant  folng 
to  k»»  it  tf  tiwi  Mold  poailUy  ba  avoided.'* 
to  bli  ovrant  war  order  and 
I  tba  tirp"**^**- 

•m - 

wbleb  ara  not 

If  be  baa  flforad 

■y  of  JUa  bustnete,  and  V 


Ckkf  Oieaael  Statkws  BUtt  NARBA  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

j      HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NOaTH  DAKOTA 

I>:   THB  SffilATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  to  hav!'  printed  m 
ilie  appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  article 
entitled  "Clear  Channel  Stations  Bla.st 
NARBA  Pact."  written  by  Edwin  W. 
Ci-aig.  and  published  m  the  May  1951 
usue  of  the  Julius  Klein  Newsletter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ct£.u  Ch^nho.  SrATiONS  Blast  NARBA  Pact 
(By  Edwin  W.  Craig) 
The  North  American  reglonr.1  broadcast - 
likg  agreement,  signed  November  15.  1950. 
oontainf  extenalre  and  wholly  unnecessary 
concessions  to  other  North  American  cuun- 
tries.  principally  Cuba,  and  should  not  be 
ratlAed  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Tbe  treaty  caused  the  National  Grants  to 
{>aas  unanimously  a  reaolutlon  at  lu  last 
•Jinual  convention  held  November  16  1950, 
lit  MlnneapoUa.  terming  it  a  gruas  Injustice 
to  the  rural  lamiUes  of  the  United  States  " 
Tbe  reaoJution  directed  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Orange  to  oppose  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  Tbe  Grange,  like  many  other  farm 
groups,  opposes  any  reduction  by  Intcr- 
aatlonal  treaty  or  otherwise  in  the  number 
of  United  States  clear  channels,  for  farmers 
rely  entirely  or  princlpaly  upon  dear  channel 
stations  for  radio  reception. 

UHriii)  sTAxas  stations  near 
All  34  ciaas  I-A  clear  channel  stations  In 
tbe  United  Statea  are  injured  In  view  of 
specific  assignments  on  nine  such  channels 
In  Cuba  ( 8 ) .  Jamaica  ( 2 ) ,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  (1).  Which  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  recognize  ftrid  to  protect  from  in- 
creased Interference,  and  Cuba's  new  privi- 
lege to  use  all  remaining  United  States  I-As 
d\ie  to  her  re«eniatlon  on  the  650-mile  rule. 
This  role  was  established  by  the  original 
NARBA,  executed  in  1937  and  under  which 
no  country  was  permitted  to  operate  a  broad- 
casting station  on  a  class  I-A  channel  a.s- 
Elyned  to  another  country  at  any  point  closer 
than  660  miles  to  the  nearest  boundary  of  the 
latter  country.  Thla  rule  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  protection  for  the  rural  ilateners  in 
the  United  States  against  Interference 

The  crux  of  the  dUBcultles  with  Cuba  Is 
the  city  of  Habanit.  which  gets  81  full-time 
iftatlona  (and  poaslbly  more  in  view  of  her 
reaemtlon  on  the  050-mtle  rule),  far  more 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world 

One  of  the  great  shortcomings  of  the 
treaty  Is  that  Ifeslco,  a  user  of  many  stations 
(six  with  power  of  100  kilowatts  or  more )  Is 
iuit  a  signatory.  Also.  Haiti,  a  small  nation 
but  a  larfs  user  of  radio.  Is  not  a  signatory. 
By  oar  proposed  concessions  to  Cuba,  we 
imTlte  Mexican  asalgnments  to  the  detriment 
of  ail  clasaen  of  sUtlona  in  tbe  United  States. 


Mex-.co.  with  almost  800.000  square  miles  of 
land  area  and  about  24.000.000  pop- 
ulatlun.  compared  with  Cuba's  44.000  square 
milrt  and  5.000.000  realdenU.  is  expected  to 
make  radical  demands  for  new  assignments, 
.stations  which  might  be  a  threat  to  a  large 
miijority   ){  the  stations  in  the  United  States. 

OTTLANDISH    DEMAWnS 

rtitifylng  the  numerous  proposed  conces- 
>!  liii  •<<  Cuba  would  tie  our  hands  and  place 
Ui  in  aa  Imprjssible  poaitlon  to  bargain  with 
Mcxlcr.  She  would  t>e  in  a  position  to  make 
outlandish  demands  of  the  United  States,  or 
t  1  cJrop  formality  and  wildcat  across  the 
radio  ciial  Eventually,  we  must  reach  an 
.-it;rppmf  nt  with  Mexico,  much  more  so  than 
ui'h  Cuhh  for  most  United  States  stations 
HMj  be  .iUccted  by  future  Mexican  actions. 
All  s'-'und  thinkers  agree  that  there  should 
he  .-^n  agreement  among  North  American  na- 
ti«  ns  covcrln;;  standard  broadcasting.  HoK- 
rver  thf  sacrlflcps  which  the  United  Staves 
;s  rullc'd  upon  to  make  are  much  too  gr«'at 
ir^.  ih«»  pr'jposed  agreement. 

The  Senate  should  reject  this  proposed 
treaty  and  call  upon  the  Department  of 
State  !'  T  one  that  is  realistic — an  agreement 
thrtt  .irTwrds  ^iractical  protection  to  United 
S^^t^F  listeners  and  one  that  includes  Mex- 
;.M  a:;rt  PTalti  so  that  we  can  look  at  all  the 
cird.s  at  once. 

While  awaiting  a  more  practical  agreement, 
a  vehicle  exists  for  settlement  of  interfer- 
.  nee  difficulties  with  Cuba.  The  Unl.ed 
States  and  Cuba  are  parties  to  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Convention, 
which  provides  In  article  44: 

".\11  .Citations,  whatever  their  purpose,  must 
be  established  and  operated  In  such  a  mm- 
n?r  iis  not  to  result  m  harmful  interfere  ace 
to  the  radio  services  or  communication*  of 
other  merr.bcrs." 

The  Radio  Regfulatlons  annexed  to  the 
convention  amplify  the  foregoing  In  language 
too  rlcar  to  be  misunderstood,  and  the  con- 
tention is  Implemented  by  detailed  compul- 
sory arbitration  provisions.  Cuban  assign- 
mento  made  since  March  1949.  when  the 
ortsjlnal  NARBA  and  its  extension  expired, 
are  in  violation  of  the  convention  insofar 
as  they  have  caused  harmful  interf erenc '  to 
stations  la  the  United  States  or  In  o'her 
countries.  The  same  will  be  true  of  fu'/u-e 
Cuban  a.s-sienments  which  cause  additional 
interference.  Tbese  provisions  of  the  con- 
ventlrn  have  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department  repre- 
sentatives. Why  nothing  has  been  dont  to 
enforce  the  indisputable  rights  of  the  Un  ted 
States  against  Cuba  la  an  unsolved  mystery. 
All  Americans  should  let  their  Senators 
know  of  the  proposed  seU-out  and  urge  re- 
jection of  the  treaty,  for  we  place  our  Nation 
in  grave  danger  by  sacrificing  preclotis  na- 
tional resources  In  these  tr3rlng  times.  The 
broadc-vstlng  industry,  Its  listeners  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  will  benefit  by  Se  late 
rejection  of  the  North  American  regl  mal 
broadcasting  agreement,  as  signed  Never  iber 
15.  1950 


How  Safe  It  Pablic  Opinion? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  HKBKASaUl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pr  ?sl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tvie 
printed  In  the  Appendix  otthe  Rscoro 
a  short  editorial  entitled  "How  SaX  •  Is 
Public  Opinion?"  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  school  paper  8peeta<:le6. 


published  by  the  students  of  Wilson 
Teachers  College,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  writer  of  the  editorial  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated en  having  detected  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  of  our  p'esent  political 
situation,  which  is  the  tendency  of  peo- 
ple generally  to  fall  for  propaganda  and 
to  enf  age  in  headline  reading.  The  edi- 
torial closes  with  a  thought-provoking 
question:  "Is  public  opinion  representa- 
tive?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ac  follows: 

How  Safe  Is  Pctjlic  Opinion? 

Exerting  an  unrealized  Influence  upon  our 
Government  legislatures  and  even  political 
parties  IS  an  undefined  force  known  as  pub- 
lic opinion.  Po.'^jslbly  the  term  'public  opin- 
ion '  is  a  misnomer.  If  it  means  the  aggre- 
gate opinion  of  all  persons  in  the  community 
upon  a  particular  issue,  we  must  exclude  a 
large  part  of  the  people.  Upon  any  particu- 
lar i.ssue  it  is  likely  thnt  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  no  opinion  at  all.  Those 
who  have  any  opinion  may  have  strong  con- 
victions, or  they  may  have  only  the  slightest 
inclination  in  one  direction  or  another. 

Just  what  constitutes  public  opinion  upon 
any  matter?  It  may  mean  different  things 
to  different  men.  To  the  politician  the 
nicr.sure  is  the  number  of  votes  It  will  Influ- 
ence. To  another,  it  may  mean  only  In- 
formed or  Intelligent  opinion.  Of  great  Im- 
portance, then.  Is  the  guidance  of  opinion 
and  the  methods  used  to  fashion  our  think- 
ing. 

Ordinr.rily,  public  opinion  Is^  assumed  to 
be  synonymous  with  newspaper  opinion.  If 
the  great  mass  of  newspapers  are  united 
upon  a  matter.  It  Is  assumed  that  the  people 
OS  a  whole  have  this  same  opinion.  This 
may  largely  be  true,  but  newspapers  not  only 
reflect  public  opinion  but  also  create  It. 
Upon  matters  about  which  the  public  Is 
apathetic,  the  newspapers  may  be  able  to 
formulate  national  opinion,  but  the  news- 
papers aren't  able  to  control  the  opinion  of 
an  aroused  public. 

Our  last  world  war  made  clear  the  way  In 
which  whole  peoples  could  be  mobilized  Into 
united  thought.  The  propaganda  agent  of 
wartime  becomes  the  publicity  agent  in 
peace.  Today,  universities,  corporations,  and 
even  Government  agencies  of  notoriety  or 
good  will  employ  publicity  agents  under 
various  titles.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
receives  Its  final  recognition  when  Govern- 
ment itself  is  concerned  not  merely  with 
translating  public  opinion  Ihto  law,  but  with 
creating  a  public  opinion  concerning  Itself. 
We  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves.  "Is  public 
opinion  representative?" 


Sahite  the  Rag 


EXTE^TSIGN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  OVERTON  ERCOKS 

OP   LOUISIANA  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lecve  to  extend  and  revise  my  remarks. 
I  enclose  the  editorial  taken  from  the 
Shreveport  Journal  of  May  17.  1951,  en- 
titled "Salute  the  Flag."  ItisasfoUows: 
Salctx  thi  Flag 

One  of  tbe  needs  of  America  Is  more  salutea 
to  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes,  more  demonstration 
of  Amertcanlsm;.  more  warning  to  foes  of  the 
freedoms  that  they  must  not  display  con- 
tempt for  America  and  its  flag. 


These  though  ta  are  not  new  with  countless 
citizens.  But  all  of  us  should  give  them 
more  serious  and  effective  attention  as  con- 
tributions to  Americanism  which  at  no  time 
in  its  history  was  more  in  need  of  the  pa- 
Uioiic  spirit  at  work  to  the  maximum. 

Any  persons  who  might  thoughtlessly  con- 
sider that  the  country's  flag  always  receives 
the  demonstrative  respect  it  merits  should 
watch  a  pwitrlotlc  parade  pass  and  notice  how 
very  few  citizens  remove  their  hats  and  sa- 
lute the  most  respresentatlve  national 
emblem. 

The  Journal  was  so  deeply  touched  by  a 
letter  from  a  war  veteran  who  was  amonn 
the  spectators  lining  Shreveport's  downtown 
streets  during  three  recent  patriotic  parades 
that  It  is  prompted  to  publish  the  contents 
of  this  communication,  whose  author's  iden- 
tity Is  withheld  by  request  In  order  to  re- 
move any  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
motivation: 

"This  is  the  only  Instance  wherein  I  have 
ever  taken  the  occasion  to  address  a  letter  to 
any   publication    In    regard   to    a   condition 
which    in    my   humble    opinion    should    be 
speedUy   corrected.     Your  editorials   are   so 
widely  read  and  respected  that  I  believe  that 
an  editorial  by  you  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing   about   the    needed   action.     I   am 
signing  my  name  to  this  letter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Identification  as  I  know  you  do  not 
countenance  anonymous  letters;  however.  I 
would  prefer  to  remain  anonymous  for  fear 
that  someone  will  receive^  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  I  fee!  that  I  alone  have  any 
patriotism,  or  that  I  am  making  a  cheap  play 
for  publicity.    The  feelings  which  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  convey  herein,  and  which  I  know 
you  can  express  so  clearly  and  feelingly  In  an 
editorial,  were  instilled  In  me  originally  as 
a    child    by    my    parents,    and    were    later 
matured  by  my  service  In  World  War  n.     I 
marched   t)ehlnd   the   Stars  and   Stripes   10 
years  ago  and  my  oldest  son  Is  now  follow- 
ing that  same  path.    I  read  the  burial  service 
and  held  a  corner  of  the  flag  when  I  burled 
my  sliipmates  at  sea  and  my  oldest  brother 
now  sleeps  In  a  soldier's  resting  place  tliat  is 
known   only   to   God.     These   are   a   few   of 
the  reasons  that  a  lump  comes  In  my  throat, 
as  It  did  when  I  used  to  stand    mOTnlng 
colort"  and  'retreat,'  when  I  see  Old  Glory 
pass  m  a  parade,  and  why  I  feel  so  keenly 
that  tbe  proper  respect  should  be  paid  her. 
*T)urlng   the   holiday   In   Dixie   clUldren's 
parade  on  May  2,  and  the  Shrine  parade  on 
May  3,  and  the  Defense  Day  parade  on  May 
14,  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States, 
the    Star-Spangled    Banner,    was    displayed 
and  carried  by  the  marchers,  as  It  should 
have  been.    In  the  400  block  of  MUam  Street, 
where  I  was  standing,  only  one  person  out 
of  several  hundred  removed  his  hat  as  Old 
Glory  passed   by.     One   other   person,   who 
was  bareheaded,  placed  ibis  right  hand  over 
his  heart.     The   rest   oFthe   crowd   simply 
ignored,  or  otherwise  failed  to  recognize  the 
flag  under  which  our  boys  and  girls  are  dying 
In  Korea  today.     Over   1,000.000  Americans 
have  received  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
for  shedding  their  life's  blood  in  defense  of 
the  principles  for  which  that  grand  old  flag 
waves,  and  many  more  will  Join  their  ranks, 
unfortunately. 

"When  I  was  yotmger  I  was  taught  that 
fine  verse  that  began  'Hats  off,  the  flag  Is 
passing  by,"  and  I  am  sure  that  all  true 
Americans  are  In  accord  with  tbe  sentiments 
therein  expressed.  We  today  are  too  prone 
to  Ignore  that  which  Is  troublesome  or  to 
bother  with  deUlls  that  call  for  a  little  extra 
effort,  such  as  removing  our  hats  a  few  times 
during  a  parade  to  honor  the  fhig  of  the  only 
democracy  left  on  this  earth.  But  I  submit 
that  It  la  far  leas  ttouble  to  pay  respect  to  a 
democratic  emblem  than  It  wotiid  be  to  give 
a  stlS.  upraised  arm  saltrte  and!  chant  "Hell. 
Dictator."  or  bow  low  to  the  ground  and 
scream  'Baivaai'  every  time  tbat  a  dlcUtor's 
flag  passed. 


"Public  lethargy  la  to  blame.  We  are  not 
a  warlike  Nation  and  It  takes  a  lot  to  arouaa 
us,  but  once  we  are  aroused  we  have  the 
energy  and  the  ability,  and  the  Inspiration 
to  protect  our  homeland  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Let  us  not  lapse  Into 
a  lackadaisical  attitude  and  neglect  to  pay 
homage  to  the  emblem  of  our  democracy. 
It  Is  your  flag  and  my  flag,  the  flag  for  which 
otu-  ancestors  died  and  for  which  we  and 
our  children  will  die  If  necessary.  It's  the 
flag  of  Washlngtcn,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  Robert  B.  Lee.  'Blackjack' 
Pershing,  and  Douglas  MacArthur.  It's  the 
flag  that  Is  symbolic  of  our  past,  and  upon 
which  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  future 
rest.  It's  the  flag  of  the  United  States  o! 
America.  God  bless  her.  'HaU  off  I  The 
flag  Is  passing  by.'  " 

We  have  used  the  comment  by  this  undis- 
closed writer  because  It  Is  In  thorough  ac- 
cord with  otir  own  and  carries  our  complete 
endorsement.  As  emphasized,  there  are  too 
few  Americans  paying  proper  respect  to  the 
Nation's  flag,  to  the  emblem  which  bears  the 
asstirance  of  freedom!  right,  and  Justice,  all 
of  which  are  essenlldf'  ingredients  of  Amer- 
icanism. 

In  this  connection,  because  of  the  need  of 
more  demonetratlons  of  the  spirit  of  America, 
we  reproduce  the  foUowlng  from  the  Jour- 
nalogs  column  of  the  Journal  of  some  years 
ago: 

Aicntica 

(The  heroic  poem  reproduced  below  was 
written  by  John  West.  Shreveport  World  War 
v^nn,  now  111  In  a  Oovonment  hospital. 
ItTs  published  here  lor  the  benefit  of  young 
Americans  who  today  are  being  recistered 
for  training  in  the  Nation's  greatcat  peaoa* 
time  defense  move.) 

"Dawning  in  the  clotJdy  mirror  of  fate 
The   one,   and   then  the   thirteenth   State 
Breaking  asunder  tyrannical  ties 
Whereunder  man's  soul  wither   and  dleal 
Bom  as  a  star  of  first  magnitude 
Rising,  fast,  In  time's  interlude     •     •     • 
Her  banner  of  freedom,  deep,  Imprest 
On  every  heart  cradled  within  her  toeast. 
Champion  of  liberty.  Justice,  love 
Looking  for  guidance  to  God  above. 
Out  of  the  thirteen,  now  forty-eight 
Brightly  shining  In  the  mhror  of  fate. 
Liberty  forged  of  freedom  l>ands, 
Proudly,  Mrong  and  united  she  stands. 
Unmarr^^  the  acid  sears  of  hate. 
America!  America! 
It's  your  soul  that  makes  youUjeat!" 


Tbe  author  of  those  patriotic  lines 
a  casualty  In  the  First  Wcn-ld  War,  due  to 
shell  shock,  and  has  been  hoapltallaed  since 
1934,  putting  his  sentiments  Into  beauti- 
fully and  patriotically  Impressive  words  while 
In  a  veterans'  hospital  In  Alexandria.  Hia 
wife,  as  a  courtesy,  furnished  the  clipping  of 
her  husband's  comment,  which  she  treasures 
dearly  and  could  be  considered  with  the  sen- 
timents of  utmost  Americanism  by  any  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  whose  flag  should  never 
fall  to  receive  proper  attention. 


Wait  To  Lire  Uaf  audi  WcU?  TImi 
MoTc  to  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  sows 
m  THB  HOtJSE  O^  BMPBXSaarTATmM 

Monday.  May  21.  If  51 

Mr.     GROSS.    Mr.    Bpmktr.    many 

States,  notably  California  and  Fkwida. 
make  great  claims  as  to  the  bencUti  ci 
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life. 

Bat  tec  «  kak  mt  ttw  reeord.  If  yon 
R«ny  viat  to  enjoy  look  Ufe  tnd  MeoA- 
Ij  people,  then  lowm  offers  you  the  ptace 
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I  Mnrntatod  lay  the 

and  m^>l*iiv«t  in  the 

or  ttie  Waterloo   (Lovm)    Ditty 

Ilv«  loiic«r  than  al- 


Priee  Rollltck  m  Calllt 


t«o  Stat 


of  th*  Unloo.  lows,  kt 
In  tiM  pcrcaotac* 
«  fMTs  or  «Cfc 
of  dUtanno*  betwaa  th« 
Is  ■JnoBC  nothtac. 

M  pwoaat  at  tta*  tniutMtants 
la  knm  tte  flKure  la  »S 
tadoa  m  •  vlMi*  tiM  p«. 
0— taga  ^  otfj  t A 

to 

Barpttal;    and  Or.  lU- 
at  Or.  BrtDWw's 


la  u  artleto 

loftbe. 
t]C  tiM  Io«»  8Ute  llBdical  Sodety. 

'  of  tta  S»eta  Uk«7  bavc  Uimeil 
of  fltatlaOQi  eomptiMl  by 


Bywanaa 


.  40  yaen  of  >(•  your 
H  far  ittfehtly  aiara  tliMi 

oCMtlM: 
«1U  ItVK  for  timoA  S6 


I. 


ECTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  mmTtaotA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RgKHBBEW'f  ATTTSS 

Monday,  Mav  21.  19SI 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  some  criticism  In  the 
press  relative  to  the  fact  that  specific 
cost  figures  were  not  presented  to  prove 
the  case  of  the  ranchers  and  feeders  in 
their  fight  acainst  the  price  roll-back. 
In  a  letter  to  the  IKinneapolis  Star.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Moeck,  of  Montevideo.  Minn  .  a 
cattle  feeder,  presented  an  analysis  of 
how  the  roll-back  would  affect  his  cattle- 
feeding  business.  I  would  like,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Mogck  makes  no  pro- 
viskMi  for  the  death  of  any  of  the  60 
bead  of  feeder  cattle  vhich  are  now  in 
his  k^  In  this  analysis.  If  one  of  these 
feeders  sboold  die.  it  would  take  the 
sum  of  $346.50  away  from  the  antici- 
pated gain  of  $889.60.  We  must  remem- 
ber  that  Mr.  Mogok's  figure  ts  based  on 
the  premise  that  there  will  be  no  roll- 
back. A  study  of  bis  letter  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  House: 

MOmrvwo.  llnrH./ir«f  14.  1951. 

MimieQpoli*,  Minn. 

Tour  article  In  tbe  Star  on 
May  11,  wrttt«n  by  Wilbur  Slston.  which 
crtTlrlM  eattia  faadera  for  not  having  spe- 
elite  llguraa  of  eoata,  procnpted  me  to  write 
you  thla  letter. 

Sevan  mcMDtha  ago  my  tenant  and  I  en- 
tered Into  a  partnership  to  purchaae  00  head 
of  feadar  eaUle.  weighing  000  pounda  each 
at  00^  eenta  per  pound,  which  amounted 
to  011430.40.  HaultTig  the  cattle  to  oar  farm 
was  OW.  Interaat  on  our  ioan  untU  the  eat- 
tia an  flnlahad  win  he  S500.  loaorance  for 
Bra  aad  astandad  eoverage  on  cattle  la  SM. 
piopaity  tax  on  theaa  feaden  u 
Wa  hcfa  fad  theae  cattle  alfalfa  hay 
to  date  ooattng  01,500.  They  have  eaten  s.000 
boataela  at  com  tc  date  at  $1.30  per  bxiahel, 
OSJOO.  Goat  of  feed  grinding  a  0000.  We 
pun  haaiai  eoooentratad  faeda  aad  minerals 
fOr  fOOO.  We  have  had  a  man  to  take  care 
of  ttaeaa  eattia  and  feed  them,  which  would 
not  have  been  neceaaary  otherwise  for  9 
moatha  at  OlOO.  Hte  wagea  wUl  be  $1350. 
mis  makaa  a  total  expenditure  of  $19,900  40. 

TiMaa  eattia  weigh  1.060  pounda  today, 
and  the  bast  that  we  oould  expect  would  be 
10  eaata  par  htmdradwelght  on  the  present 
laarkat.  Thla  would  bring  a  aale  price  of 
010.790. 

Dadoettng  our  expenditures  from  the  re- 
ealpta,  yon  would  arrtre  st  a  gain  of  $868  GO. 
llaa  would  be  dinded  equally  between  my 
tanaat  and  myself  for  our  cattle-feediug 
experience. 

2  ha^e  made  no  provision  for  death  of  live- 
stock, and  any  good  businessman  would  pro- 
rlda  a  certain  percentage  for  mortality  loss 
bsransa  it  U  going  to  be  a  factor  In  hU  cosu 
xivar  a  period  of  fecdli«  years.  If  we  lose 
oae  of  tliaaa  ataara  today,  each  one  woiild 
aat  \m  ba^  $940.00.  I  have  alao  mads  no 
aOowaaoa  for  return  on  my  Inveatment  in 
baraa.  bulidlngs.  yards,  hartrtlng.  well. 
■kVply.  and  the  alactrtdty  for  aupply- 

Mk>  attanqK  has  baaa  made  to  distort  the 
pictura.  aad  I  do  not  want  to  lioply  that 
I  am  wrtting  this  latter  to  tall  the  country 


what  is  the  matter  with  baef  prtoea.  1 1  Unk 
your  paper  la  absolutely  right  In  criticis- 
ing the  cattle  feeders  If  they  come  to  Wuh- 
LngtoD  without  knowing  their  cost  fig  ires. 
We  know  what  our  costs  are,  and  w«  tbo  ight 
you  would  like  to  know.  It  does  not  look. 
Uke  we  will  make  any  money  this  yea;-,  aa 
the  Hgures  above  will  show.  Mo  buslnesi  man 
would  assume  the  risk  that  we  havt  for 
the  returos  Indicated.  We  do  not  expc  :t  to 
be  In  and  out  of  the  cattle -feeding  )usi- 
ness  spa.sTnodlcanv.  K  we  cannot  shi  w  a 
profit  this  year,  we  hope  to  do  better  li  the 
future 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  o;'  the 
old-time  cattle  feeder  who  stayed  wl  h  It 
all  nf  his  life  but  never  got  anywhere  finan- 
cially He  consoled  himself  by  saying  "At 
least,  we  have  the  manure." 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  H.  Moc^. 


Btajor  World  War  II  Veteraos'  Bei  efits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R03ERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

C9  AUIBAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBEfiENTATIV  £S 

Monday.  May  21.  19S1 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Spes  ker, 
I  have  recently  made  a  compilatioii  of 
World  War  n  veterans'  benefits  a;  of 
May  15,  1951.  Part  I  of  this  sumoiary 
Is  as  follows: 

Majos  Woau)  Wab  n  V: 


BcNxr  la 
MxmcAL  ANB  aoacEiLXACT  ijiapua 

Hospltaltaitlon :  World  War  IT  veterajis,  If 
discharged  ur  separated  under  eocidt  Ions 
other  than  dLrtionorable,  are  entitled  t  >  VA 
hOBplt&l  treatment,  under  the  folio 'ring 
priority  system: 

First,  emergency  eaaes.     . 

Second,  those  vStifferlng  flromn  Injur!* «  or 
diseases  Incurred  or  aggravated  In  llr  e  of 
duty  during  wartime  servlee. 

Third,  those  who  state  under  oath  that 
they  are  unable  to  pay  hospital  charges  for 
treatment  of  non-aervlce-eonnected  dis- 
abilities or  Ulnessea.  These  veterans,  1:  not 
In  the  emergency  category,  must  wait  intll 
a  bed  becomes  avaUable. 

Emergency  patients  may  be  taken  dli-ctly 
to  the  nearest  VA  hospital.  If  possible  the 
veteran,  or  someone  acting  for  him  or  her, 
should  cummuiilcate  with  VA  by  telepiione 
or  telegraph. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  veteran,  his  ne  u^st 
relative,  guardian,  or  representative,  si  ould 
flII  In  the  proper  form  for  hospital  ?are. 
These  forms  are  available  at  any  VA  ofE  :e. 

If  admission  to  a  VA  hospital  or  homi  has 
been  approved.  Oovemment  transport,  tlon 
m-tiv  hf  provided  as  follows: 

1  Hospitals:  To  the  hospital  aad,  ipon 
completion  of  treatment  In  serrlce-conn.  cted 
cases,  to  his  or  her  home.  This  service  may 
b«'  provided  for  non-servloe-oonnectad  ases 
If  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  transp  na- 
tion. • 

2.  Homes:  To  a  VA  domiciliary  home 

Domlcnir.ry  care:  Domiciliary  ca.-e  U  de- 
BlK'ned  to  provide  a  "home"  for  those  vet- 
erans who  have  s  chronic  condition  wiich 
Incapacitates  them  from  earning  a  living  and 
who  require  minimal  medical  attention.  Re- 
quirements for  Mdmlaslon  for  damld  lary 
care  are  esscnitaUy  the  aame  as  for  luw  4tal 
treatment.  Transportation  at  Oovarm  lent 
exj>enae  as  a  rule  la  provided  only  for  the  Ini- 
tial admission. 

Th-  veter*-.  or  his  nesrettt  ralr "ive.  gD  ird- 
lan.   or   repreaeoUtlTe.  ahould   ototaln    pre- 


admission appr  val  from  the  nearest  VA  in- 
stallation having  facilities  for  domicilary 
care. 

Out-patient  medical  treatment:  Out-pa- 
tient medical  care  Is  available  for  veterans 
In  need  of  treatment  for  service-connected 
disabilities,  or  for  nonservlce -connected  con- 
ditions aggravating  a  sCTvice -connected  con- 
dition. 

Under  this  plan,  eligible  World  War  II  vet- 
erans may  receive  treatment  at  VA  hospitals 
or  other  field  stations  furr.lshlng  medical 
treatment,  or  from  approved  private  physi- 
cians. Each  veterans"  eligibility  miist  be  de- 
termined by  VA  before  treatment  of  this  type 
can  be  authorized.  Necessary  drugs  may  be 
obtained  from  'home-town"  dnieglsts  at 
Government  expense  by  veterans  who  are  au- 
thorized to  report  to  private  physicians  for 
treatment. 

Out -pat  lent  dental  treatment:  Veterans 
entitled  to  out-patient  dental  treatment 
may,  upon  VA  approval,  be  furnished  dental 
treatment  by  private  dentists  at  Government 
expense.  Here,  again,  the  condition  must  Ije 
determined  by  VA  to  have  been  Incurred  in, 
or  made  worse  by,  the  veteran's  wartime 
service,  or  aggrayaUng  a  service-connected 
condition,  before  treatment  can  be  author- 
ized. Preliminary  examinations  may  be 
made  In  a  \'A  dental  clinic  or.  If  VA  dental 
facilities  are  not  feasibly  avaUable.  by  a  par- 
ticipating dentist.  Treatment,  If  approved, 
may  be  completed  In  a  VA  clinic,  or  the  vet- 
eran may  be  assigned  to  an  approved  private 
dentist. 

Prosthetic  service:  A  veteran's  eligibility 
for  prosthetic  appliances  may  be  established 
If  (1)  he  has  a  service-connected  or  service- 
aggravated  disability  re<julrtng  an  appliance 
or  (2 1  If  an  appliance  is  determir.ed  neces- 
sary aa  ?.  part  of  hospital  treatment  or  domi- 
ciliary care. 

Complete  information  and  necessary  forms 
for  procuring  needed  appliances,  equipment 
and  repairs,  are  available  at  any  VA  office. 

Examinations:  Free  medical  examinations 
if  required  will  be  given  veterans  filing  com- 
pensation claims.  Veterans  desiring  to  re- 
instate their  national  service  life  insurance 
may  receive  a  physical  examination  free  of 
charge  at  any  VA  medical  office. 

VOCATIONAL    B«HABnjTATIOJf 

Eligible  disabled  veterans  may  receive  edu- 
cation or  training  at  Government  expense. 
with  tuition,  supplies,  and.  in  many  cases, 
subsistence  allowance  provided  by  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  (Public  Law  16, 
78th  Cong.,  as  amended). 

Eliglblltty:  Disabled  veterans  are  eligible 
If:  (1)  They  had  active  service  on  or  after 
September  16.  1940,  and  prior  to  July  25, 
1947;  (2)  they  were  discharged  or  separated 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable; 
(3)  they  have  a  service-connected  or  aggra- 
vated disability  which  would  entitle  them  to 
compensation  (even  If  they  are  not  receiv- 
ing disability  compensation);  and  (4)  VA 
determines  they  need  vocational  training  to 
overcome  their  handicap.  All  four  condi- 
tions must  be  met. 

Le^oth  of  training:  Eligible  veterans  may 
get  training  for  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
restore  their  ability  to  work,  up  to  a  total 
of  four  years,  or  longer  In  exceptional  cases. 
Veterans  may  apply  for  vocational  reliabili- 
tatlon  at  uny  time  after  their  discharge,  or 
while  on  terminal  leave,  or  while  hosplUliaed 
pending  final  discJiarge.  but  in  time  to  com- 
plete their  training  by  Juiy  25,  1956. 

Type  of  training:  Before  dlaai>led  veterans 
begin  training,  they  will  be  interviewed  by 
VA  counselors.  If  necessary,  they  wiU  t>e 
given  a  series  of  tests  to  determine  their 
aptitudes  and  intoests.  This,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  vetoran'a  paat  experience. 
will  enable  the  VA  counselor  and  training 
officer  to  help  tlie  veterans  decide  the  type 
of  training  they  should  gat. 


Eligible  veterans  may  be:  (1)  EimdlM  in 
schools  or  cc^egea:  (2)  traced  in  ajiprcntioe- 
sliip  or  other  training  on  the  Job;  or  (3) 
entered  in  institutional  on- farm -training 
programs  or  other  programs  whicti  combine 
school  and  Job  training. 

Subsistence  allowances:  While  Li  training 
and  for  2  months  aftar  rehabilitation,  the 
disabled  veterans  may  receive  sjlMlstence 
allowances  in  addition  to  their  disability 
compensation. 

Basic  montlily  sutisistence  rates  for  dis- 
abled veterans  studying  full  time  in  schools 
and  colleges  are  $75  without  dependents, 
$105  with  one  dependent,  and  $120  with 
more  than  one  dependent. 

Basic  rates  for  Job  trainees  are  $65  with- 
out dependents  and  $90  with  one  or  more 
dependents. 

Rates  for  veterans  enrolled  In  ccmblnatlon 
types  of  training  may  be  somewitxat  Mgher 
than  the  Job-training  rates. 

Additional  allowances  may  be  provided. 
depending  on  the  Tet<rans'  degi-ee  of  dis- 
ability and  the  number  of  additional  de- 
pendents they  have. 

EDUCATION    AND    TaAININt; 

Eligible  veterans  may  receive  e<lucation  or 
training  at  Government  expense,  with  tui- 
tion, supplies,  and  in  many  c&neA,  a  sub- 
sistence allowance  provided  by  tiie  GI  bill 
(Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  aa  ' 
amended ) . 

Eligibility:  Veterans  are  eligil>le  if:  (1) 
They  were  in  active  military  service  some 
time  on  or  after  Septemi>cr  16,  1941,  and 
prior  to  July  25,  1947;  (2)  thes  served  90 
days  or  more  or  were  discharged  befcwe  90 
days  of  servic;  fc*  a  disability  actually  in- 
curred in  service;  or  (3)  th.y  were  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 
Ail  thre«  conditions  must  tie  met. 

Length  of  training:  Eligible  veterans  may 
get  a  couraa  of  training  not  to  exceed  1  year 
plus  a  period  equal  to  the  tirof-  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  between  the  ikbove-men- 
tloned  dates,  up  to  a  maximtmi  of  4  years. 
Veterans  must  start  their  Gaining  within  4 
years  from  date  of  discharge  (v  July  25,  1951. 
whichever  is  later,  and  complete  it  by  Jtily 
25.  1956. 

Type  of  training:  Eligible  ve'twans  may 
choose  their  own  course  of  training  in  any 
school  or  establishment  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  approval  agency.  Genw'ally, 
the  school  must  have  been  in  operation  on 
iU  own  for  at  least  1  year  prl<»  to  ttte  data 
of  the  veteran's  enrollment.  Vel*rans  may: 
(1)  EnroU  in  schools  or  coUeges;  (2)  take 
apprenticeship  or  other  training  on  the  Job; 
(3)  enroll  in  institutional  on-farm  training 
or  other  programs  wliich  combimf  school  and 
Job  training:  or  (4)  select  correspondence- 
school  courses. 

The  law  does  not  permit  a  veteran  to  take 
a  course  for  avocational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses. If  the  cotirse  is  one  wlilch  Is  fre- 
quently ptirsued  for  8uc^  purposes,  the  vet- 
eran mtut  submit  to  VA  compl«te  Justifica- 
tion or  sworn  affidavits  that  tine  course  ha 
wants  wUl  tx  usetvd  to  him  la  earning  a 
living.  Prior  approval  of  VA  must  be  ob- 
tained before  he  may  start  sucli  training. 

After  a  veteran  has  commemxd  a  course 
he  must  at  all  times  maintain  satisfactory 
conduct  and  progreaa.  If  he  waiito  to  change 
from  one  cotirse  to  another,  be  first  should 
constat  VA.  fcM-  the  law  has  esta^llahed  some 
limitations  on  cotirse  changes. 

Subsistance  ailowancM:  Veteians  entering 
any  type  of  training  (exoept  cor-e^wndence- 
schooi  instruction)  may  be  elgible  to  re- 
ceive subalstence  allowancea. 

Myyimwn  monthly  aUowan(»a  for  vet- 
«ans  studying  full  time  In  achmls  and  col- 
leges are  $75  without  dependents.  $1C5  with 
(me  dependent,  and  $120  with  more  than  ana 
dcpaodent. 


MaTimnm  ratcs  for  job  trataaaa  are  $65 
without  dependenta  and  $80  with  ona  or 
more  dependenta. 

Ratea  for  veterans  enrolled  in  oombtna- 
tlon-type«  of  training  may  be  aomewhat 
higher  than  the  Job- training  ratea. 

These  amounta  are  reduced  for  part-time 
cotu^ea  and  also  may  be  aflectad  by  the  ex- 
tant of  a  veteran's  earnings. 

61  anx  LOAKB  roa  bovis.  raasa.  Am 

susonsa 

A  veteran  who  served  at  any  time  on  or 
after  September  16,  1940.  and  prior  to  July 
25,  1947.  and  was  discharged  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishcmorable  after  at  laast 
90  days'  active  service  (or  for  acnrioe-incurred 
dlsabUity  in  iesa  than  90  daya)  may  qualify 
for  a  OI  loan. 

Ururemarried  widows  of  men  wtao  asrved 
during  that  period  and  who  diect  as  tha 
result  ctf  service  may  also  qtialify. 

Three  ty,jes  of  loans  are  permlsslbie:  (1) 
To  purchase,  construct,  or  improve  a  home; 
(2)  to  buy  a  farm,  farmland,  stock,  feed  and 
seed,  farm  machlnwy,  and  other  farm  sup- 
plies and  equipment;  and  (3)  to  bt\y  a  busi- 
ness or  otherwise  to  enat>l«  a  veteran  to 
xmdertake  or  expand  a  legitimate  buslnaaa 
venture. 

Und^  certain   eondltlona.  loana  may  b« 
obtained  to  liquidate  delinquent  Indebtad- 
Incurred  In  ctmnectioa  with  theaa  thraa 


cat  _ 

^-^orjlaaUy,  VA  la  not  empowered  to  land 
money  to  the  veteran.  He  makaa  hla  own 
arrangementa  for  the  loan  throu^  tha  usual 
financing  channela.  VA  then  guarantaaa  tha 
lender  against  kiaa  up  to  60  pareant  of  tha 
loan,  with  a  mai.imum  guaranty  at  H.OOO  on 
real-estata  and  $2,000  oa  aop-raal-aatata 
loans. 

If  the  veteran  has  pnrtlawlj  oaad  ncma  at 
his  loan  guaranty  entittemeat  hla  homa  loan 
may  qualify  for  a  guaranty  of  60  pareant  of 
the  loan,  with  a  maximum  guaranty  of 
$7,500. 

Under  cotaln  conditions  VA  la  alao  an* 
tbarised  to  make  a  limited  number  of  direct 
Oovemment  loana  to  veterans  for  tiM  pur> 
ehaae  or  eonatruetion  of  a  booM  in  araaa 
where  private  mortgage  flnanclng  at  an  tn- 
tereat  of  4  peromt  la  not  avallaMa. 

Tha  tntoaat  rata  on  OI  loana  normally  may 
not  oceed  4  percent  per  year  <m  the  unpaid 
balance. 

In  the  caa«  of  all  OI  loana  VA  paya  tha 
lender,  for  credit  to  the  vataran's  loan  ac- 
cotmt.  an  amount  eqtial  to  4  peroant— but 
not  more  than  $160— of  tjia  guarantaad  por- 
tion of  the  loan.  Thla  la  a  gift  to  tha  rat- 
eran  and  not  a  loan. 

Veterans,  and  widows  as  wall,  have  until 
July  35.  1957.  in  which  to  apply  (or  QI  loana. 
ixAnrDaTMXirr  aux>waiicaa 
Any  yetaran  who  aerrad  a  minimum  of  16 
days  at  any  time  after  Saptambar  16.  1940. 
and  prior  to  July  35. 1947,  and  was  dlachargad 
under  eondltlona  other  ttum  dlahonotabla 
after  at  least  90  days  of  total  aerrloe— or  tor 
servlce-inctirred  disability  in  leaa  than  90 
days — may  qualify  for  unemployment  <a  aalf- 
employment  allowancea. 

The  period  <a  entitlement  la  baaed  on 
length  of  service  between  the  above-man- 
tioned  dataa.  with  tha  vetaran  racalvlng  8 
weeks  of  allowancea  for  each  of  the  first  8 
months  of  such  service  and  4  weeks  for  each 
additional  month.  The  major  fraction  of  a 
month  counta  as  a  full  month. 

The  m*y<"'"">  entitlement  for  unemploy- 
ment allowancea  Is  53  weeks,  and  for  aalf- 
employment  10%  montha. 

Bllglbie  veterans  may  claim  readjustment 
allowancea  during  perloda  of  total  or  partial 
iinemployment  of  whan  aalf -employed  and 
earning  leaa  than  $100  a  montli. 

A  veteran  haa  3  years  from  data  of  dla- 
eharge  in  which  to  claim  readjustment  aHow- 
ances.  btit  no  paymcnta  may  be  made  for  any 
week  which  beglna  later  than  Jaiy  26.  isafc. 
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CLYKDOTLC 


r.  A9ra  i.  IMi 

Hr.    txnOM.    Mr.    flparicer.    ander 
szaotid.  I  berevUb 


all  tn 

bUFl- 

to   be 

refer- 

present  for  your  vigorous  consideration, 
the  pertinent  and  timely  resolution  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  of  my  home 
county  of  Los  Alleles.  Calif. 

Each  paragraph  of  this  signillcant 
resohition  introduced  by  Supervisor 
Hubert  Legg.  who  was  formerly  the  very 
able  city  manager  of  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach,  sets  forth  powerful  reasons. 
dearly  showing  the  roundness  of  the 
resolution.  Especially  note,  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  paragraphs. 

The  resolution  follows: 

In  re  regional  defease  areas  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  exl=tlng 
emergency:  On  motion  of  SMp^f^'lsor  Legg. 
unanlmcusly  carried,  11  Is  ordered  that  the 
followlijg  resolution  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  adopted: 

"Resolution  favoring  creation  of  a  new  retii'  n 

with  headquarters  located  m  Los  Angeles 

Coiuiiy 

"Whereas  in  the  coxirse  of  the  organization 
Of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  and  cope  with  the  existing  emergency 
and  threat  to  our  national  security  it  h^xs 
been  traditional  that  certain  defense  and 
mobilization  agency  area  patterns  b«  fol- 
lowed: and 

"Whereas  this  tradition  has  reosn^phlcally 
set  regions  so  as  to  constitute  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  as  the  regional  headquarters  of  all  f 
the  Goveiiiment  agencies  of  that  territory 
embraced  by  California,  Nevada,  and  Arizona; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to 
Bcutbem  Calif omia  including  Industrx-, 
neas.  labor,  and  other  organizations. 
constantTy  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
rln^  governmental  quertlons  on  the  regional 
level  to  San  Francisco  450  mile*  distant;  and 

"Whereas  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
people  of  California  live  in  the  14  southern 
Callforala  cotintleB;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  last  war  over  tl2  CXXl,- 
OOOUXX)  was  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  southern  Caltfomia  area,  as  contrasted 
with  approximately  $4,000,000,000  which  was 
so  spent  In  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  area; 
and 

"Whereas  other  almost  limitless  statistics 
might  be  furnished  further  demons-rating 
the  manifest  unfairness  to  southern  CiiMfnr- 
nia  of  this  regional  .structure  as  presently 
constituted:  Mow.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Board  of  Superviwrs  or 
Um  County  ot  Los  Angeles  Is  m  lavor  of  the 
tusTlnii  of  s  regional  headquarters  uf  a  new, 
distinct  region,  separated  and  entirely  apart 
irom  the  San  Francisco  region,  and  to  em- 
brace all  agencies  of  the  Govcrninent.  such 
olBoes  sod  regional  headquarters  to  be  lo< 
caMd  In  Los  Angeles  County;  and  further- 
more 

"Jtesoloed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  t>e 
flarvarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea.  attention  Mr.  David  Stow.  Adnnlnisira- 
tlTS  Assistant  to  the  Pr^^ent,  the  White 
■ouaa,  Waataington,  D.  C,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber at  Congress  from  southern  California." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  full. 
tnas.  and  eorrsct  copy  of  a  reaol\ition  which 
«M  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Um  County  of  Los  Angelas.  State  of  Califor- 
nia. OB  May  16.  1951.  and  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  said  Board. 

HASOij  J.  Osrn.T. 
CauMtf  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Lo.i 
Anfeie*.  StaU  of  Cali/omta.  and  ex 
oglcio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visorg  0/  $aUt  County. 

(■ESLJ  By  Rat  X  Us. 

Dtjfuty  Cle!k. 


nt  lOO-Year-OM  WwUm  •£  Coi 
M.  C.  Perry,  Uoiiftea  States  Nafj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


or  niABo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJKPRKSBNTA' 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1951 

Mr  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Bilr.  Spe 
the  light  of  current  events  the  fc 
quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Com 

Pen-y,  United  States  Navy,  bef- 
American  Geographical  and  Stj 
Society,  March  6, 1856,  sounds  pre 

It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  e 
strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all.  "V 
will  the  covirse  of  empire  take  its  wa 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  Is  yet  tc 
folded;  and  notwithstanding  the  r 
of  political  empirics  westward,  no 
and  southward,  to  me  it  seems  that 
pie  of  An^rica  will,  in  some  form  < 
extend  their  dominion  and  their  po« 
they  shall  have  brought  within  theii 
embrace  multitudes  of  the  islands 
Kreat  Pacific,  and  placed  the  Saxon  ri 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia. 

And  I  think,  too,  that  eastward  au 
ward  will  her  great  rival  in  future 
dizement  (Ru.ssla)  stretch  forth  her 
the  east  of  China  and  Slaoa.  and  ' 
Saxon  and  the  Cossack  will  meet  oi 
in  striff  or  in  friendship  on  another 

Will  It  tie  in  friendship?  I  fear  n 
aiit.agunl£tic  exfwnents  of  freedom  a 
lutisni  must  thus  meet  at  last,  and  I 
tc  f  ught  that  mighty  battle  on  w 
World  will  look  with  breathless  Lnt< 
ou  Its  issue  will  depend  the  freedoi 
slavery  oj  the  world.  Despotlam  or 
liberty  must  be  the  fate  of  civilized 

I  think  I  see  In  the  distance  th 
that  are  growing  up  for  that  fierce  : 
ei.^ouuter,  in  the  progress  of  eve: 
b.tttlf  most  sooner  or  later  Inevi' 
f.j'j,ght. 
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Vassar  Stadcat  Qiccrt  General 
MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARI'^S 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZA^DT 

or  rW»IfSTI,VAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVES 
Monday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  columns  of  the  Vassar  Chroaicle  of 
April  14,  1951,  comes  a  very  int 'resting 
comment  on  the  summary  dismissal  of 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  A.  MacAr- 
thur  from  his  Par  East  command 

The  author  of  the  article  Is  Mlis  Bon- 
nie Fellers,  of  the  class  of  1952.  daughter 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Bonner  Pellers.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  who  sered  for 
many  years  as  military  aecrev&ry  to 
General  MacArthur. 

Miss  Pellers'  article  follows: 


CHxns  MACAsTHTra 
To  the  EdUort: 

The  little  Caesar  has  dons  It  agali.  This 
time  I  hope  he  has  cut  his  own  thro.it.  Tbe 
tragedy  is  that  th«  blood  won't  be  his.    The 


boys  in  Korea  h*TS  already  traaafussd  theirs 

Into  the  red  soU  oi  China.  It  would  be  a 
wonder  If  Mr.  Truman  operates  on  hlood  at 
all.  Judging  from  his  outward  actions  his 
Inner  fluid  might  be  vodka  mixed  with 
French  wine,  drunk  from  the  Xngllsh  goblet. 

MAC  aiTHTTS'S  CSUCS 

And  what  was  MacArthur's  great  crime? 
He  refused  to  obey  a  policy  he  knew  was 
morally  wrong.  He  wanted  a  decision  in 
Korea  as  soon  as  possltle  so  that  the  mass 
slaughter  of  troops  could  end.  He  had  the 
audacity  to  suggest  that  the  eager-to-flght 
Chinese  Nationalist  troops  be  used  in  Korea. 
They  are  being  left  to  rot  in  Formosa,  which 
Britain  urges  us  to  give  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists after  we  have  fought  so  long  to 
keep  South  Korea  from  them.  Once  long  ago 
we  told  the  English  that  we'd  run  our  own 
affairs.  If  there  is  any  United  States  of 
America  left  at  all  we  will  tell  them  again. 
The  international  hodgepodge  of  continental 
copycats  has  gotten  us  into  the  position  of 
servitude. 

We  are  alwa3rs  hearing  about  emergencies. 
In  Korea  we  are  In  bona  fide  trouble  and  the 
general  who  knows  the  most  about  the  Par 
East  is  relieved.  Furthermore  nothing  is 
done  to  untie  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
succeeds  him.  The  fighting  In  Korea  Is  going 
to  be  Just  as  hard.  The  political  situation 
Is  still  far  from  solution.  It  is  doubtful  that 
Americans  will  swallow  this  one.  This  may 
be  the  final  act  of  weak  moronity  which  will 
bring  a  complete  awakening  to  the  rotten 
scheme  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  great 
Injustice  which  permits  a  man  like  Truman 
to  oust  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

QtTESnON  LXCALITT 

There  Are  many  facets  to  the  situation. 
The  question  has  been  aptly  posed  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  move.  If  MacArthxir  is  the 
U.  N.  commander  as  we  are  supposed  to  be- 
lieve, does  the  United  States  President  have 
the  right /to  fire  him?  If  he  Is  not  U.  N. 
commandir  we  have  been  fighting  a  tremen- 
dous lie.  The  case  Is  far  beyond  any  quarrel 
b<;tween  Truman  and  MacArthur. 

One  spark  of  the  fire  is  the  concept  of 
internationallty  which  cuts  across  party 
lines.  Everyone  who  Is  aware  of  the  world 
!s  an  internationalist.  But.  there  are  three 
breeds  to  the  dog.  There  is  the  dangerotis 
Idealistic  dreamer  who  sees  the  world  as  a 
unity  of  nations  under  one  order.  He  will  go 
along  with  anyone  who  voices  this  desire. 
His  idea  Is  noble  but  his  company  is  often 
bad  because  PoUyanna  always  can  be  taken 
in.  Then  there  Is  the  pseudo-cult urallst  who 
may  t)e  by  blood  or  sympathy  tied  to  other 
countries.  Usually  he  has  never  been  west 
of  the  Ohio  or  east  of  the  Rio  Orande.  He 
can  be  found  inhabiting  many  of  the  colleges. 
legislatures,  and  even  the  cabinet  of  the  land. 
These  two  would  merge  with.  Into,  other 
national  cultures  thereby  losing  their 
Identity.  The  third  is  the  man  who  by 
some  flash  of  insight  is  able  to  understand 
the  difference  between  the  carbon  and  the 
original.  He  Is  not  ashamed  of  being  what 
he  Is  and  his  love  for  others  Is  based  upon  his 
admiration  for  them  as  individuals. 

TTPES  or  NATIONS 

These  types  apply  to  nations  also.  Our 
country's  position  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example  of  personality.  If  a  man  copies 
traits  from  others  because  he  feels  he  is 
Inferior  he  soon  becomes  an  enigmatic  mess 
of  characteristics  which  do  not  belong  to  his 
Innate  nature.  He.  as  an  Individual,  is 
worthless  to  those  he  would  help.  This  situa- 
tion may  be  brought  from  the  indlvldoal  to 
the  group.  A  man  has  a  happy  and  success 
ful  group  Another  envies  his  organisation. 
The  solution? — an  example,  not  a  copy.  Suc- 


csss  eana^  be  tai^fat  or  f  oned  iipoo 
Soooeas  most  Just  be.    It  wlil  pmneate  If  tt 

Is  contacted  In  a  free  association.  If  It  Is 
forced  It  loses  its  Identity  and  Its  imitator 
has  gained  nothing. 

We  caiuiot  force  our  way  of  life  on  the 
world.  But  we  owe  it  to  our  friends  in  the 
world  to  preserve  otir  individual  Integrity 
which  even  yet  allows  the  powei  in  the  peo- 
ple. The  minute  we  merge  t»»tdly  with 
other  Ideologies  such  as  aoclallcm  snd  com- 
munism we  give  up  our  inner  force.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  cannst  cooperate 
with  other  nations  and  work  In  the  U.  N.  It 
only  means  that  in  doing  sc  we  cannot 
blanch  our  land  of  Its  heritage.  We  are 
much  more  wcnth  while  to  others  if  we  are 
strong  within  ourselves.  Just  u  the  integra- 
ted personality  ts  of  more  value  to  the  world. 

The  MacArthur  incident  may  serve  to 
crack  the  International  case  wile  open.  He 
had  the  nerve  to  expose  the  heterogenous  in- 
structions given  through  the  ^IHilte  Botise. 
The  opposition  to  MacArthur  or  the  grounds 
that  the  military  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  clvU  seems  rather  rldlctilous  although 
It  is,  in  principle,  right.  For  the  Constitu- 
tional objection  to  this  was  long  since  waived 
by  Tnmian.  He  had  the  law  changed  in  order 
to  make  way  for  Marshall  tn  the  Cabinet, 
the  same  Marshall  who  bungled  so  in  China. 
Are  we  otvselves  or  are  we  a  cooglomeratlon 
of  the  w(»^t  in  others? 

Pray  Ood  that,  we  wUl  be  able  to  stand 
hack  from  the  world  and  view  it  from  the 
vantage  point  of  logical  reality.  America 
is  on  the  verge  of  death  or  life  and  with  her 
lies  the  future  of  the  world. 

Bomas  I*SLi.ias,  'S2. 


Pnblk  Hoasinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMLARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jxsssT 

IN  THE  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21. 1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Newark  under  date  of  May  16,  1951,  con- 
cerning the  reduction  of  public-housing 
units  under  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill  which  reamtly  passed 
the  House: 

Whereas  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  provided 
for  the  erection  of  810,000  slum  clearance 
and  low-rent-housing  tmlts  In  the  United 
States  to  be  btiilt  at  the  rate  oi:  135.000  units 
per  year;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  National  Defense 
Emergency  Program  this  numt)er  was  cut  to 
75.000  units  per  year;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  on  Friday.  May  4.  1951. 
while  many  Congressmen  were  absent,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Oossett  amendment  to 
the  Independence  Offices  Apprt^irlatlon  bill 
further  reduced  this  public  hou^ng  program 
to  5,000  tmlts  during  the  ctirrent  year;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1960  there  are  28.000  substabdard 
housing  units  in  the  city  of  Newaru,  many  of 
which  are  occupied  by  pec^le  of  low  income 
and  little  Inotnne  ami  many  of  them  by  vet- 
erans and  their  families;  and 

Whereas  by  reason  of  the  action  of  tha 
House  of  Representatives  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  city  of  Newark  wlU  be  unable 
to  proceed  with  two  hotislng  projecU  in  the 


Newark;  wliteh  hcniftnf  uoMs  woaUl  pi^eiM* 
shelter  for  approxtmtety  1,540  faznltlea: 
and 

Whereas  this  Ul-ccoisklered  and  untlmsly 
action  of  the  Houm  of  Beprsssnf  tlv^  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  national  dafanaa 
and  to  the  civilian  defense:  and 

Wnereas  the  plans  of  tha  dty  of  Newaiic 
tor  slum  elearancs  and  redevelopment  of 
blighted  areas  cannot  procaad  and  thereby 
-will  adversely  affect  the  health.  waUsre  and 
morals  of  the  people;  and 

Whereas  it  hss  long  been  established  that 
Newark  cannot  longer  tolerate  alum  condi- 
tions which  are  the  breeding  ^x>t8  of  crtxBfi 
and  juvenUe  delinquency:  and 

Whereas  this  Iniquitous  amendment  en- 
gineered by  the  enemies  of  public  houaj^ng 
would  deprive  the  city  of  Newark  of  the 
eonstnictlon  of  S,540  housing  units  which 
have  already  been  planned  in  the  first  and 
f  otnteenth  wards;  and 

Whereas  this  bill,  as  ammded.  wUl  impoaa 
a  major  hardship  upon  approHmately  14,000 
ditlaens  in  the  city  of  Newark  for  whom 
aforesaid  projecta  were  Intended  and  for 
whom  decent  housing  Is  dsemed  an  abso- 
lute neoesBlty  today:  Now.  tikoefofw.  b«  tt 

Resolved  by  the  Board,  of  Commiesionien  of 
the  City  of  Newark,  That  we  urge  upon  tha 
Senate  of  the  Unitsd  States  that  It  reftaa 
to  conflrin  the  action  of  tha  Houas  of  B^uw- 
sentatlves  snd  that  the  Bouss  of  nsprsasn- 
tatlves  be  and  they  arc  hereby  petltkooad  to 
reconsidsr  this  hasty  snd  tn|udictotia  acOaa 
and  to  eliminate  the  Ooasstt  amendment 
referred  to  above,  from  the  IndapeadtDt 
office  appn^siation  bill;  and  be  tt  fnrtbsr 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  rasohitton  ba 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  llBltMl 
States:  to  Senator  Matbamk.  chalnnanNof 
the  Appropriations  Oomlmttae:  to  SanatOr 
H.  ALsxAKnB  Sicith;  Senator  TTuwi  Ci 
HxNxiaicKsoif.  who  have  demonstrated  oof 
frequent  occasions  their  whole-hearted  In-v 
toest  in  the  ezpanitfon  of  the  public  housing 
faculties  of  this  State  and  throughout  tha 
Nation:  and  that  a  copy  of  this  rsaoluUon 
be  also  forwarded  to  Oongraaamen  Btiew 
Aaoomco.  Pens  W.  Rooiwo,  Jk.,  and  Bosbr 
W.  KXAN,  who  hsve  shown  special  intarast  in 
alleviating  the  puMle  houalng  situation  and 
alum  clsarance  conditions  In  the  dty  ot 
Newark. 


The  latematMul  Phn^trba^ 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  DABO 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  RIPRS8IMTA7TV1B9 

Monday.  May  21. 19S1 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  expected  has  happened.  Our  super- 
duper  world  govonment,  the  United 
Nations,  wherein  we  are  outvoted  59  to 
1.  has  finally  come  out  in  its  true  c<^ors. 
Its  Econmnic  Council  has  gone  into 
labor,  and  has  been  delivered  of  the 
dictum  that  we  should  be  assessed  a  little 
over  $19,000,000,000  in  order  that  our 
little  underprivileged  iBrotbers,  hither 
and  yon,  should  be  granted  doles  and 
backsheesh  so  they  will  not  adopt  com- 
munism. 

This  spawn  of  hell,  the  United  Natioas. 
put  over  on  us  by  the  lords  of  the  dark 
faces,  pres«itly  presiding  over  the  de- 
struction of  America,  the  land  which  you 
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and  I  happen  to  love,  being  decreed  by 
our  Utiltad  States  Supreme  Court  as  our 
masters  and  orerlords,  with  powers 
ffP«*^»y  granted  hy  treaty  over  and 
above  the  Ooostltution.  which  we  had 
oomkiered  for  the  past  160  years  as  the 
supreme  lav  ot  the  land,  has  decreed  in 
the  words  of  the  news  release:  *^e  are 
wen  able  to  pay  this  amount" 

The  Good  Book  avers  that  the  Israel- 
ttes  groaned  and  travailed  in  Egypt 
when  thcar  were  flogged  into  building 
the  pyramids  to  commemorate  the 
glories  of  thdr  hated  ruler,  the  alien 
Pharaoh,  wpty^^^y  when  that  )ob  was 
to  be  done  by  the  use  of  brides  without 
straw.  But  their  t»A  was  a  mere  noth- 
ing compared  with  ours  of  sweating  out 
with  blood  and  tears  this  $19,000,000.- 
000  at  a  tlrae  when  we  are  aroroaching 
p^tJwwMi  bankmpiey.  in  immediate  men- 
ace of  the  teas  of  our  sovereignty,  and 
even  of  oar  very  llvas.  through  the 
warhlnatlmia  of  the  very  same  gentry 
who  are  presently  decreeing  this  hard 
fata  lor  ua. 

Ood  in  heavoL  If  we  do  not  rise  up 
In  0*0*  righteous  wrath,  and  get  out  of 
thto  oatiOD-deBtroytng  plui^rbund  Im- 
iwidlatrty,  we  are  no  more  worthy  of 
the  name  cf  Amfrlnan  We  may  no 
loBCo:  laj  claim  to  be  tlur  legitimate 
oOnarlnc  of  the  beloved  Father  of  his 


tt  take  to  insult  us 
hi  these  parioos  times?  Just  how  far 
ean  then  svlne  go  in  thslr  gratuitous 
mockery  in  the  depths  to  which  we  have 
sunk  before  we  rise  up  in  the  majesty 
of  AiMika  and  destroy  the  grinning  curs 
and  Jaek^s?    Bow  kmg.  C^  Lord,  how 


TlM  renedy  Is  ours.  AH  it  would  take 
to  end  this  Innfferable  mockery  of 
flwythlnc  that  Is  America,  would  be  a 
simple  rasolutlon  in  the  United  SUtes 
Bem,te.  that  we  get  out  (rf  this  iniqui- 
tous aggregation  of  spies  and  traittvs. 
and  out  and  out  enonles  of  our  beloved 
America. 

The  Senate  got  us  into-  this  mess 
through  ir«<ff»**'*w  and  mawkish  senti- 
ment It  is  their  Job.  long  overdue,  to 
get  us  out  of  tt  Gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  you  do  not  do  this  thing  yotir 
constitasDts  shaD  hold  yon  responsible 
for  the  kxrting  and  ultimate  destruction 
of  America,  whkb  I  am  persuaded  you 
ioft  jvt  as  much  as  do  I.  but  perhaps 
not  as  tntefflgwitly. 


Lillvtelhe 


Paspis 


BXTENBICW  OP  REMARKS 


RON.  CARL  T.DURHAM 


Oi  ISSBOOSBOr 

Jfondaf,  ifay  21.  I95t 

Mr.  DURHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Isava  to  tttend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
oaa.  X  Inelade  the  following  ediUnrial 


from     the     Greensboro     Dally     News. 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  Friday.  May  11.  1951 : 

XiTTTaB    TO    TH>    CHINSSX     PeOPLZ 

We  must  not  b«  enemies.  We  have  al- 
w*y«  been  friends.  We  have  no  conflict- 
ing interMts:  neither  of  our  countries  has 
raeaon  to  fear  the  other;  neither  has  any- 
thing the  other  wants  to  take.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  United  States  there 
has  existed  a  bond  of  friendship  between 
our  two  countries  that  la  unique  In  the 
history  of  International  relations. 

Why  then  are  we  klUlng  one  another  In 

Tour  leaders  will  tell  you  that  It  Ls  be- 
catise  our  troops  approached  your  Manchu- 
rlan  bcatter  with  the  Intention  of  Invadlni? 
China,  and  that  you  are  therefore  flghilne; 
In  self -defense.  That  Is,  however,  far  frt  m 
the  truth.  As  a  practical  matter  we  may 
admit  that  we  should  have  stopped  much 
shorter  of  the  Talu  River  line  than  we  did. 
But  we  had  no  Intention  of  Invading  China, 
nor  an.'  we  Invading  Korea. 

We  want  nothing  out  of  Korea — or  China. 
We  are  there  solely  to  stop  the  aggression 
ot  a  Russian  satellite  and  thxis  help  main- 
tain world  peace.  You.  of  all  people,  should 
understand,  appreciate,  and  cooperate  with 
our  desire  to  stop  aggreeslon  because  tt  was 
our  dedre  to  protect  you  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  Japan  that  got  us  into  the  Second 
Wcvld  War.  We  are  In  Korea  for  that  same 
general  porpoae.  and  nothing  else,  and  we 
axe  risking  a  third  world  war  because  of  it. 

We  do  not  want  to  kill  you.  We  want  to 
help  you.  We  want  peace  and  prosperity  and 
freedom  for  all  people,  and  especially  for 
you.  our  old  friends. 

Tou  wUl  say  that  we  cannot  be  your  friends 
because  Americans  together  with  other 
westerners  have  long  acted  with  Insufferable 
arrogance  and  greed  toward  Chinese  In  China 
whereas  the  Russians  have  not.  This  Is.  let 
us  adzoit,  p«rt  of  the  truth;  we  should  be 
ashamed  of  it.  and  a  lot  of  us  are. 

But  It  is  not  the  whole  truth.  The  whole 
truth  has  another  aspect.  We.  like  you.  are 
human  and  arrogance  is  an  accompaniment 
of  power  In  human  bands.  When  you  had 
power  In  the  old  days  you  were  arrogant  to 
our  military  men.  diplomats,  and  business- 
men; when  they  had  power,  they — or  rather 
•OOM  of  them — were  arrogant  to  you.  It  is 
abameful  but  true.  The  Rusalans  have  not 
been  arrogant  to  you  In  the  past  30  years, 
ontu  lately,  becauae  they  have  not  bad  the 
power  to  be  arrogant — until  lately.  But  why 
ahould  we  be  telling  you  what  you  must  be 
finding  out  at  heavy  cost?  This,  too,  is  only 
part  of  the  truth. 

Another  and  most  Important  part  of  the 
truth  Is  the  vast  feeling  of  good  will  which 
has  always  existed  for  you  In  America.  But 
food  will  is  too  cold  a  word  for  It.  Admira- 
tion, understanding,  affection  describe  it 
better.  They  exist  most  strongly  among 
tbOM  of  ua  who  know  you  beet:  for  instance. 
Mora  Wain.  Pearl  Buck.  Lettie  Rogers,  Dr. 
K.  llcNelU  Poteat. 

We  admire  your  business  ability  which  wo 
have  seen  you  demonstrate  whenever  you 
have  the  inwerblal  Chinaman's  chance — In 
British  lialaya.  Indonesia.  Slam,  the  Phlllp- 
jMnaa.  America,  and  elsewhere.  We  feel  a 
aense  of  Unahlp  with  your  sense  of  humor, 
your  eommon  sense,  your  love  of  freedom. 
and  your  lore  of  order. 

We  admire  your  ability  to  keep  an  equi- 
librium between  matter  and  spirit,  and  we 
envy  it.  Like  the  Greeks  in  the  era  of  their 
greatneM  you  know — or  did  yesterday—how 
to  keep  at  the  right  distance  from  the  world 
to  evaluate  it  properly — not  too  far  away 
from  It  M  the  Hindus  are  and  not  too  close 
to  It  as  we  ourselves  are.  Perhaps  It  is  a 
mlxttire  of  the  practicality  of  Confucius  and 


the  mysticism  of  Lao  Txe.  but  anyway  It  haa 
helped  you  to  endure  for  a  long  time. 

We  admire  your  painting  which  stands  at 
the  summit  of  art  and  yotir  poetry— the 
poema  of  LI  T'al  Po,  Po  Chu-I.  Tu  Fu.  Seu- 
K  uni^  Tu.  Ou-Yang  Hslu,  Pal  Ta  Shun  and 
many  others — in  which  when  "the  words 
slop,  the  sense  goes  on."  like  music  from  a 
gong  or  a  bowl. 

Ironically  enough  under  the  present  clr- 
cum.stan(  es,  we  feel  a  deep  fcln&hip  with  you 
in  )ur  mutual  hatred  of  war  and  ingrained 
suspicion  of  those  who  make  It  their  life 
wurk  We  know  your  bitter  poem  on  war. 
The  Recruiting  Sergeant  by  Tu  Fu  1.200 
years  ago.  We  remember  LI  T'al  Po  wrote 
In  a  poem  called  Fighting  to  the  South  of 
the  City; 

'Ov.'r   ten    thousand   U   they    attacked    and 

fought. 
The  three  divisions  are  crumbled,  decayed, 

utterly  worn  and  old. 
In  savage  attack  they  die — fighting  without 

arms. 
We  have  learnt  that  Boldlers  are  evil  tools. 
But  wise  men  have  not  accomplished  the 

ending  of  war,  and  still  we  employ 

them." 

"We  are  all  brothers  between  the  four 
seas,  said  Confucius  and  your  poet  Pal  Ta 
Shun  made  this  the  title  of  a  poem  which 
saw  all  men  aa  "tli*"  self -same  earth  before 
their  birth,  the  seif-same  dust  when  dead." 
Heaven  arms  with  pity  those  whom  it 
would  not  see  destroyed,"  said  your  great 
philosopher,  Lao  Tae.  We  both  need  to 
remember  that  as  we  need  to  realize  that 
whom  the  rjoda  would  destroy  they  first 
make  strong. 

You  should  be  with  ua,  not  opposed  to 
us.  In  the  fight  against  aggression,  because 
both  ot  us  will  need  all  the  help  against 
aggression  we  can  get  before  the  bear  is 
through. 

Let  us  be  friends.  We  have  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  enmity.  Only 
Russia  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  our  conflict.  Remind  your  Mos- 
cow-trained leaders  of  this  when  they  send 
you  out  to  abet  Communist  aggression  and 
to  be  slatightered  uselessly  and  senselessly 
by  the  hundred  thousand.  We  both  love 
peace.  Why  should  you  fight  on  the  side  of 
your  old  enemies  who  have  broken  the  peace 
and  against  your  long-time  friends  who  are 
trying  to  keep  It? 


WBat  a  Well-Kept  Secret  It  Was! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  oato 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RH»RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  18, 1951: 
What  a  Wsax-KxPT  Sacaxi-  It  Was!— Phisi- 

DENT    NuasJED    GauvANcx    Against    Mac- 

Aathuk,  Btrr  DxcoaATCo  OxMxaAL  at  Waju 

Island  Paalet 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

With  admirable  restraint  President  Tru- 
man nursed  bis  grievance  aglanst  General 
MacArthur  for  more  than  a  year  and  never 
told  lilm  about  it.     He  even  pinned  a  Dis- 


tinguished Service  decoration  on  the  General 
at  the  Wake  Island  conference  and  publicly 
praised  General  MacArthia-'s  leadership. 
Even  as  late  as  January  13,  1951,  he  sent  him 
a  private  message,  which  has  only  recently 
been  made  public,  saying  that  "the  entire 
Nation  is  grateful  for  your  leadership." 

Now  Mr.  Truman  says  It  wasn't  really  the 
lette.-  that  General  MacArthur  wrote  to  Rep- 
resentative Joseph  W  Maktin.  Republican 
leader,  which  furnished  the  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back  To  use  an  entirely  differ- 
ent metaphor,  the  President  said  the  letter 
to  Representative  M.\rtin  had  added  fuel  to 
the  names  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
lone  before  that  to  fire  General  MacArthur. 
What  a  well-kept  secret  it  was! 

The  exact  reason,  as  given  by  the  President 
at  yesterday's  news  conference,  was  the  Mac- 
Arthur  message  of  March  24  calling  on  the 
Red  Chinese  commander  to  lay  down  his  arms 
and  agree  to  an  armistice.  Mr.  Truman  re- 
ferred to  it  as  an  ultimatum.  But  that  isn't 
acctirate.  For  in  international  law  an  ulti- 
matiun  means  that,  unless  an  enemy  does 
a  certain  thing  by  a  certain  time,  a  certain 
penalty  will  be  inflicted.  Creneral  MacAr- 
thur merely  predicted  the  enemy's  defeat — 
he  didn't  specify  any  time.  He  was  really 
polite  about  it. 

The  President  nevertheless  says  that  the 
message  to  the  Chinese  commander  should 
have  been  submitted  first  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  But  that  is  contrary  to  what  Trygve 
He,  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  said  publicly  about  the  right  of  a  field 
commander  at  any  time  to  ask  the  enemy  to 
lay  down  its  arms. 

Actually.  General  MacArthur  had  a  psycho- 
logical-warfare set-up  under  which  for  sev- 
eral months  leaflets  had  been  dropped  over 
the  enemy  lines  tuning  the  Red  Chinese  to 
surrender.  The  message  of  March  24  was  In 
line  with  that  preychologlcal-warfare  effort — 
and  not  a  single  message  of  disapproval  ever 
came  from  the  President  or  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  or  anyone  else  specifically  disap- 
proving of  the  sending  of  such  siu-render 
demands  to  the  enemy. 

Yet  now  Mr.  Truman  says  this  was  the 
chief  basis  for  the  dismissal.  The  President 
referred  questioners  also  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae  Marshall's  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
General  MacArthiu-'s  message  upset  the  peace 
plans  which  the  administration  was  working 
out  concurrently  with  Its  allies. 

The  facts  are.  however,  that  the  proposed 
14-natlon  declaration  was  circulated  to  13 
different  foreign  governments,  but  no  copy 
was  sent  to  our  own  Par  East  cconmander, 
who  held  the  title  of  U.  N.  commander  in 
chief.  On  March  20,  a  vague  message  saying 
something  like  it  was  being  planned  did  come 
to  him.  as  had  many  other  reports  of  at- 
tempts in  the  D.  N.  to  bring  about  cease-fire 
negotiations.  To  this  day  the  administration 
has  refused  to  make  public  what  was  in  that 
proposed  14-nation  declaration,  though  Re- 
publican Senators  on  Capitol  Hill  say  It  was 
an  appeasement  plan  which  called  for  an  ex- 
pression of  American  willingness  to  stop 
fighting  and  agree  to  a  restoration  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  That  meant  a  waste 
of  everything  that  had  been  fought  for  since 
last  June. 

It  will  be  interesting  now  to  see  what  the 
Senate  Inquiry  does  on  this  point,  for  it 
will  natiu-ally  demand  to  know  the  exact 
•peace  "  terms  and  what  bogged  down  the 
negotiations,  and  why  the  message  was  not 
sent  to  General  MacArthur.  Inasmuch  as  It 
was  supposedly  in  the  works  here  for  at  least 
3  weeks  before  he  addressed  the  Chinese 
commander. 

Mr.  Truman  also  referred  to  the  message 
which  Gei-.irral  MacArthur  sent  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  oh 
August  28  liist  as  something  that  displeased 


him.  The  genera]  In  that  messwgc  pointed 
out  that  Formosa  had  to  be  defended  and 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  an  enemy.  It 
has  now  been  testified  by  Secretary  Marshall 
that  this  has  been  American  policy  all  along. 
Wliy  should  the  President,  therefore,  have 
been  displeased  on  April  11,  1951,  over  a 
statement  of  American  policy  if  that  was.  in- 
deed, the  American  policy  as  far  back  as 
August  28,  1950?  It  may  turn  out  that  the 
State  Department  on  that  date  was  reaUy 
willing  to  turn  over  Formosa  to  Red  China 
and  that  General  MacArthurs  statement 
caused  such  a  public  furor  that  the  policy 
had  to  be  changed.  There  are  lots  of  things 
yet  to  be  revealed  by  the  Senate  inquiry. 

So  It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that,  how- 
ever unhappy  Mr.  Truman  was  about  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  the  far -eastern  commander, 
by  the  issuance  of  statements  which  the 
general  t>elieved  to  be  within  his  rights  as 
a  theater  cqmmandtT  and  as  supreme  allied 
commander,  prevented  Formosa  from  falling 
Into  enemy  hands  and  inadvertently  did 
demolish  an  appeasement  plan. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  President  h?s 
Just  become  aware  that  Secretary  Marshall's 
explanation  of  the  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  Isn't  persuasive  and  that  It  seems 
expedient  now  to  avoid  making  an  issue  of 
the  right  of  members  of  the  armed  services 
not  to  suffer  reprisals  when  they  tell  the 
truth  as  they  see  it  on  the  request  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

So  the  President  shifted  to  the  question  of 
alleged  impropriety  on  the  part  of  General 
MacArthur  in  demanding  that  the  enemy 
stop  fighting  and  surrender.  It  certainly  is 
strange  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  a  Prefldent 
of  the  United  States  that  it  is  improper 
nowadays  to  speak  to  the  enemy  that  way 
and  that  any  general  who  uoes  It  In  the 
midst  of  battle  is  likely  to  be  fired. 


Questions  of  die  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
does  Mr.  Acheson  walk  the  plank? 
When  does  Mr.  OTKeyer  resign? 


Oar  GorenuneBt  Is  Too  Ezpensire;  It  Is 
Wasteful  and  Eztraraf aat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  T*^  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVM 

Monday,  May  21, 1951 

Mr.  CLEVENGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague.  Hon.  Thomas  A.  JENKora,  re- 
cently made  four  very  Interesting  and 
convincing  speeches  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  These  speeches  all  dealt  with 
national  finances.  Mr.  Jewkins  main- 
tained that  the  QovehMqent  is  spending 
entirely  too  much  money.  Hr^also 
claimed  that  the  Governnient  is  giving 


away  entirely  too  much  money.  He  also 
claimed  that  the  Government  is  lending 
too  much  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  most  heartily 
with   the   views   of   my  colleague.   Mr. 

JXNKXNS. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Walker  Buel.  one 
of  the  most  able  and  capable  newspaper 
writers  of  the  Nation,  also  agrees  with 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Buel  has  put  his 
views  in  writing.  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
in  the  country,  carried  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Buel  in  which  he  discusses  the 
speeches  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Believing  that  the  readers  of  the  Cok- 
GREssioHAL  RECORD  would  appreciate  a 
chance  to  read  Mr.  Buel's  able  editorial, 
the  editorial  is  as  follows: 
••Must  RrniEKCH."  Jenkins  Sat» — Ohio  R«f- 

RESKNTATTVI    AKNOtTNClS    IKTEJIT    TO    I>nfT 

TatTMAN  Dkmanos 

(By  Walker  8.  Buel) 

WASHmoTON.  May  15.— ReprcetntatlTt 
Thomas  A.  Jinkins.  of  Iron  ton.  dean  ot 
Ohio  Republicans  in  Congress,  has  Jtist  made 
a  series  of  fotir  bnef  and  pungent  speechea 
in  the  House  arraigning  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration lor  spending,  lending,  and  giv- 
ing away  too  much  money.  The  country 
demands  a  change,  he  said,  aiid  It  is  up  to 
the  Republicans  to  provide  It. 

"This  is  ouir  opportunity."  he  said.  As 
part  of  his  theme,  Jkhkiks.  who  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
since  1933,  sened  notice  that  President 
Truman  Is  not  going  to  get  anywhere  near 
the  amount  of  taxes  he  has  asked  of  Ocm- 
gress.  Also  he  serves  notice  that  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  take  Its  time  In  bringing 
out  a  bill. 

HAWD-OUW 

"President  Truman.  In  the  first  few  days 
of  this  eeealcm  of  CXxigreas,  demanded  that 
the  ways  and  Means  Committee  proceed 
immediately  to  coUect  110.000.000.000  more 
in  taxes."  jENKxm  stated.  He  said  In  diect 
that  this  would  be  the  first  bite  and  that 
he  would  want  a  second  bite  oi  M,100.000.« 
000  soon  thereafter. 

"The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  did  not 
scare,  but  proceeded  to  look  Into  the  matter. 
It  is  still  looking  and  will  continue  to  look 
for  some  time  yet.  In  the  meantime,  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Treaatiry 
has  indicated  that  he  can  get  along  on  the 
$10,000,000,000.  My  prediction  Is  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  ConuDittee  and  the  Con- 
gress wiU  give  him  not  man  than  $6,000.- 
000.000.  If  I  have  my  way  we  will  hold  It 
down  to  $5,000,000,000. 

"A  ntunber  of  years  ago  a  movement  was 
started  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  cut  down  on  nonessential  expenditure*. 
The  conmiittee  did  not  press  iU  program  and 
soon  thereafter  the  Congress  took  It  up  and 
set  up  a  committee  now  known  as  the  Byrd 
committee.  This  conunlttee  has  done  fine 
work  in  pointing  out  nonessential  expendi- 
tures. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States,  In- 
stead of  cooperating  with  the  Congress  to 
search  out  excessive  spending  and  trim  this 
defense  budget  down  to  the  very  essentials 
of  government,  has  dared  u«  to  find  reduc- 
ible areas  in  his  huge  $71,600,000,000  spend- 
mg  program. 

"I.  for  one,  shall  be  happy  to  accept  that 
dare.  And  I  should  be  very  pleased  if  the 
President,  who  claims  to  realiro  the  vital 
need  for  cutting  out  the  frills  and  the  waste 
of  government  spending,  wnuld  then  Join  me 
and  other  members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
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lix  luaUag  aoflM  real  savings.     It  te  Lmpera- 
Uv«  tbat  wt  cconocalze  and  that  we  do  It 

DOW." 

rrrt  Mioposmows 
JtHKom,  wbo  ta  serrlng  his  fourt««nth 
eonaecuttw  term  and  has  been  In  tb«  House 
since  March  ♦.  1925.  laid  down  five  propoBl- 
ttons  which  h«  called  upon  Republicans  to 
seek  to  aotre  Immediately.  They  are.  First, 
the  country  Is  spending  entirely  too  much 
money  aztd  **ln  many  cases  It  is  disgraceful." 
Second,  the  country  Is  giving  away  too  much 
money  and  "^nost  of  the  actlTltiee  of  the 
forei^-aki  popograms  must  be  stopped." 
lUrd.  tb*  country  is  lending  too  much 
mao0f.  tiM  BFC  ta>  an  example,  and  "It 
should  be  aboUahred."  Fourth,  while  every 
patriotic  Am«rtcan  ftvors  adequate  de- 
fcnae  appfoprtatlooa,  every  patriotic  Amer- 
if-nn  alao  la  oppotd  to  extravagance  and 
wmcte.  "ra  wkleh  there  are  many  shocking 
examplea."  Fifth.  whUe  the  Secretary  of  the 
tgmmurj  and  other  hlg;h  ofllcUls  complain 
i^iliist  tT-^***^^.  they  "lOM  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  C3ov«mment  itself  cauaes  mofe  In- 
flatloa   than  any  other   five   Influences   or 


The  TCfCaraa  Oongreaaman  declares  that 
Oovsnunant  Iocim  constitute  "one  of  the 
loraat  waj«  to  bring  cm  a  runaway  Inflation." 
Ociiig  iBto  tbe  boshMBs  of  lending  money  Is 
not  an  lalMrait  right  of  government,  he 
MMVti.  and  tfMmld  be  done  only  when  the 
"mletj  at  tba  RepubUc  is  in  jeopardy."  But 
In  the  lart  M  y«an.  he  says  *aoan8  have  been 
ntunartMM  and  stupendous."  One  of  his 
nmmarlaBa  hla  entire  thesis: 
only  limit  stems  to  be  the  patience  of 


TW  Uh  af  Lmkc  R.  Legca^ 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  itfovumk 
maOBM,  OF  RB>RBSSRTATIVBS 
I,  Map  21.  1951 


m 


Ifr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  In 
the  hospitel  Friday  haTing  a  treatment 
for  BBj  ore  which  ir  recovering  from  a 
I  cosuequently  have 
■omewhat  in  presenting 


Washingtonians  and  people  through- 
out the  country  will  remember  the  able 
serv  ice  which  Leonce  Lependre  rendered 
in  the  civil-defense  program  in  Wash- 
ington during  World  War  n.  A  veteran 
of  World  War  I.  he  cheerfully  entered 
the  uniformed  ranks  of  his  country  when 
the  tocsin  of  a  Second  W^orld  War 
sounded  in  1941.  He  rendered  faithful 
and  efBcient  service  where  his  duty  called 
him  during  this  Second  World  War 

The  outstanding  attribute  of  our  late 
lamented  friend's  life  was  his  innate  and 
constant  cheerfulness.  The  hour  was 
never  too  late  or  the  road  too  rough  for 
him  to  render  cheerfully  service  for  his 
fellowman.  Those  of  us  from  Capitol 
Hill  who  have  called  upon  the  Legion  for 
help  or  for  information  know  that  ever 
with  a  smile  "He  took  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain  opposed." 

Our  deep  sympathy  we  send  to  hi.s  de- 
voted wife  and  to  members  of  his  family. 


Sevcrml  Blglitg  wo  hi  the  ctty  of  Wash- 
tagton.  LMUoe  R.  Letendre.  for  many 
yew*  nMtff**-^  nattaial  adjutant  of  the 
Amerleaa  Uetkia.  died.  Be  died  while 
walking  along  In  Parragut  Square  with  a 
extend.  He  had  DO  noUoe  or  prem<»iition 
of  the  anprcMkdiing  end. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lecmce  Legendre  was  a 
native  of  TUbodauz  tn  the  State  of 
LonlBlana.  He  was  a  product  of  that  de- 
lightfnl  etflUntloo  of  Prench  extraction 
which  for  generations  have  lived  In  hap- 
ptoev  in  the  Teche  cotmtry  of  Louisiana. 
During  the  early  years  of  his  life  he 
f^ithfiiiiy  and  efBciently  with  the 
DIvieloa  at  the  Veterans' 
So  signal  were  his  serv- 
teee  In  tiili  reepeet  that  he  attracted  the 
attfntlon  of  the  national  organintion 
of  tbe  Aawriean  Legion  and  was  in  due 
eome  eaXled  to  Washington  to  handle  a 
PMltlan  tn  national  headquarters.  At 
tlie  ttee  of  his  death  he  was  serving  as 
aifitant  national  adjutant  of  the  Amer- 
ican Le^ciOD  in  Washing  ion. 


Uaikeii  Sutes  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (JF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr.  Spjeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  May  20. 1951 : 
United  States  Pat 

Chairman  Ramspeck.  of  the  Civil  Service 
CommiMlon,  has  made  out  a  strong  case  lor 
an  acroM-the-board  Increase  In  the  pay  of 
classified  Federal  employees.  The  practice 
of  granting  disproportionately  higher  per- 
centage tncreues  to  employees  In  the  Uiwer 
grades  restUts  In  Inequities  and  weHken.s 
the  inceatlve  to  strive  for  promotion.  If 
ther«  U  any  justification  for  the  differences 
in  Government  pay  set  out  Ln  the  Classltici- 
tlon  Act."  as  Mr.  Ramspeck  testified  lu  hear- 
Isgs  before  a  Senate  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee, "tben  there  la  Justification  for  main- 
taining these  differences."  He  might  have 
added  that  the  pay  of  top-ranking  Govern- 
ment officials  Is  below  that  of  men  hulcliiig 
equally  responsible  positions  la  priv.nt'  ia- 
dtutry  and  that  even  with  the  proposed  lu- 
creasee  their  pay  would  fall  far  short  of  the 
salaries  that  many  of  them  could  earn  m 
private  employment. 

The  proposal  to  limit  pay  increases  to 
only  7  percent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hi^iiW 
controversial.  Critics  who  prote-st  that  i:i 
falrnesa  the  10  percent  wage  increase  U'V- 
mula  applicable  to  private  Industry  should 
be  extended  to  cover  Federal  employees. 
Ignore  the  fact  that  a  large  proper  tl<jn  of 
Industrial  workers  have  not  received  the 
maximum  wage  increases  permitted  under 
the  formula.  Moreover,  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  ciaMifled  services.  Government  em- 
ployees are  now  receiving  higher  pay  than 
employees  in  private  industry.  Privately  em- 
ployed typists  and  bookkeeping  machine 
operators,  for  example,  are  getting  •43  a 
week  in  New  York,  while  the  Qovemment 
rate  Is  wtthln  a  few  cents  of  151  per  week 

If  the  Government  were  to  trant  il;e 
maximum  wage  increase  of  10  p)erct:ut  u.) 
cla8Slf5<*d  employees,   It   would  bt,'  an   liivi'a- 


tioii  to  private  Indtistry  to  foUow  Its  ex- 
ample and  the  wage-price  spiral  would  begin 
to  whirl  merrily.  To  be  sure,  classified  em- 
ployees have  received  no  wage  Increases 
since  October  1949.  and  meantime  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  nearly  9  percent.  Never- 
ihele.ss.  the  proposed  increase  would  come 
close  to  offsetting  the  Interim  rise  In  living 
co.sis  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the 
pressure  for  industrial  wage  Increases  that 
•AiiUid  raise  living  costs  still  higher.  Con- 
sequently, it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  long  run 
federal  employees  Would  benefit  by  restric- 
tioas  on  pay  increases  Imposed  as  a  means 
01  cUeolclng  uie  inflation  spiral. 


Stfns  Indicate  KremliB  May  Strflte 
This  Year 


Neckyoke  Joaet  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  extending  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  a  column  by  "Neckyoke 
Jones"  which  was  published  in  the  Sat- 
urday. May  12,  editions  of  the  Sheridan 
Press,  of  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Sheridan  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
Wyoming  cattle  country,  and  "Neckyoke 
Jones"  IS  a  personality  who  knows  the 
cattle  business  and  men  engaged  therein. 
He  realizes  full  well,  as  do  most  ot|ker 
cattlemen,  that  the  OPS  nxling  on  beef 
is  a  serious  matter,  particularly  to  the 
small  operator  who  will  really  take  the 
rap  for  an  action  which  I  believe  to  be 
discriminatory  and  unjust  to  a  single  in- 
dustry. No  other  industry,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, at  this  time  has  been  singled  out 
for  such  treatment. 

But.  serious  as  it  may  be,  "Neckyoke 
Jones"  satirizes  the  situation  to  show 
just  how  ridiculous  tliis  matter  iS.  I 
quote     from     the     "Neckyoke     Jones" 

column: 

Necktokk  Jonb  Sats 
•'I  .seen  In  the  paper,"  I  sez  to  Greaaewood, 
"where  ol'  Porkey  DeSalley.  the  OPS-er.  has 
pu-  cellln'  prices  on  beef — but  he  says  there 
■a m't  be  no  top  prices  on  rattlesnake  meat." 
'  G  .sh.  ■  recernolters  Greasewood.  "that  sure 
1:;  A  awaful  disappointment  to  me.  There 
ai:i  t  nothln"  which  Is  so  tasty  as  a  rattle- 
pi.ake  flgeresee — especully  the  rattles  which 
yc  u  can  eat  seperate.  I  hope  the  CTO-ers 
don  t  hear  about  this  here  rulln'  because 
havln"  no  cellln's  on  side  winders  Is  goln'  to 
deprive  the  proleytariat  of  their  nuixyment. 
There  ain't  going  to  be  no  top  prices  on 
cavvier  -which  Is  fish  eggs — an'  which  the 
Rooshins  eats  Makln'  the  Rooshlns  pay 
heavy  fer  their  Qsh  eggs  ain't  accordln'  to 
clvvylized  methods  of  warfare.  Frogs  legs 
an'  squab  is  also  exempt — which  means  we 
got  to  git  along  wlthouten  our  dally  mess  of 
froK  rocks  an'  we  got  to  quit  eatln'  squabs 
because  the  price  Is  goln'  to  be  too  high. 
Wonder  Iffen  prairie  dogs,  badgers,  an'  bob- 
cats will  be  exempt  too.  Ol"  DeSalley  dldden 
say  nothin'  about  porkeyplnes  neither — but 
he  sure  ftxed  it  so  we  can't  blackmarket  no 
rattlesnakes  "  Greasewood.  he's  a  eppycure 
HcpUi'  yju  are  the  same,  I  «m 
Yure  Fren. 

Necktoke  Jones. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record.  I  include  the  followinii  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  from  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  of  May  20.  1951: 
Sign.?    Indicate    Kremlin    Mat    SrHrKJ    This 
Year — Slownfss    in    Preparation.    Weak- 
ness,   AND   Lack   of   Dnitt   Among   Allies 
May  Encol-r-age  Action  ^ 

(By  Constantine  Bro*W 
Tliere  are  growing  fears  In  Washington  as 
well  as  the  European  capitals  that  the  Krem- 
lin mav  decide  to  strike  globally  at  the  free 
world  this  year.  These  fears  are  based  on 
the  following  factors: 

1.  Political  uncertainties  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  nations: 

2.  The  slowness  of  military  preparations  In 
countries  outside  the  Iron  curtain; 

3.  The  lack  of  unity  among  the  Allies  as  to 
Implementation  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world;  and 

4.  The  avowed  impotence  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  a  Red  onslaught.  Top  Ameri- 
can military  leaders  have  announced  formally 
that  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  show-down 
with  the  U  S.  S  R.  and  her  satellites  and 
must  not  risk  a  world  conflict. 

Up  to  last  November  the  top  mllliary  and 
political  strategists  of  the  free  nations  were 
still  convinced  that  because  of  certain  short- 
comings in  the  Soviet  and  satellite  armor, 
they  still  had  at  least  2  years  before  the  final 
show-down. 

1953    WAS    estimate: 

Intelligence  from  the  satellite  countri.o  is 
spotty.  That  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  mostly 
guesswork.  But  by  piecing  together  during 
the  last  3  years  what  Information  could  be 
obtained  through  the  Iron  curtain,  respon- 
sible officials  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
untU  1953  would  the  Soviets  reach  the  height 
of  their  military  preparedness,  especially  in 
the  output  of  atomic  weapons.  This  evalua- 
tion was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sta  permitted  the  Greek  guerrilla  movement 
to  die  on  the  vine  and  It  eventually  gave  up 
the  blockade  of  Berlin  after  nearly  a  year. 

These  provocative  actions  engineered  by 
the  Kremlin  were  abandoned.  It  was  said, 
because  the  United  States — and  to  a  lesser 
degree  its  associates — showed  a  determina- 
tion to  meet  force  with  force. 

The  third  attempt  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to 
challenge  the  free  world  took  place  on  June 
25.  1950.  when  the  North  Korean  puppets  at- 
tacked the  South  Korean  Republic's  forces. 
The  Immediate — though  nominal — reaction 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  real  retalia- 
tion by  the  United  States  was  supposed  to 
have  given  pause  to  the  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin. 

The  Korean  action  was  totally  different 
from  our  actions  In  Greece  and  Berlin.  We 
actually  threw  fighting  men — the  flower  of 
America's  Regular  Army — Into  ctMnbat  and 
after  a  few  weeks,  when  we  had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  attack,  we  succeeded  In 
practically  destroying  the  whole  North  Ko- 
rean Army.  It  looked  as  If  we  had  met  suc- 
cessfully the  flrst  Soviet  challenge  on  the 
battlefield. 


THREAT   or   DEFEAT 

Our  victory  In  Korea  would  have  been  a 
death  blow  to  Soviet  plans  for  wond  dom- 
ination Moscow  threw  lntx>  the  battle  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  Communist  regulars.  We 
suffered  painful  defeats.  Americas  allies  in 
the  United  Nations  who  had  taken  a  chance 
In  voting  for  intervention  In  Korea  became 
scared. 

Instead  of  meeting  this  new  onslaught 
with  the  same  determination  as  last  June, 
they  started  bagging  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists to  accept  a  truce  which,  in  eSect,  wou'.d 
have  given  them  a  real  political  victory. 
They  refused,  that  is  to  say  the  U.  S.  S  R. 
instructed  its  Peiping  puppets  to  refuse. 

Here  was  a  chance  to  bleed  American  ar- 
mies white.  Moscow  suspected — or  had  rea- 
sons to  be  sure — that  the  American  forces 
would  not  be  permitted  to  use  every  advan- 
tage at  their  disposal  to  defeat  the  Chinese 
Red  hordes.  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that 
it  was  principally  our  allies  In  the  United 
Nations  who  vetoed  the  use  of  their  air  forces 
In  Korea  to  bomb  the  air  and  concentra- 
tion centers  of  the  enemy,  not  only  across 
the  Yalu  River,  but  also  within  Korea  Itself, 
because  they  were  situated  35  miles  from 
the  Soviet  borders. 

Orientals  know  and  respect  th  ruthless 
use  of  power.  Likewise,  they  take  as  evidence 
of  fear  and  timidity  the  honest  endeavors  of 
the  westerners  to  check  the  bloodshed  which 
would  inevitably  occur  In  a  third  world  war. 
This  timidity  of  the  allied  high  conunand  In 
Washington  and  at  Lake  Success  determined 
Moscow  to  order  its  Chinese  pupp>etB  to  re- 
sume their  offensive  operations. 

Meanwhile,  they  strengthened  their  own 
effectives  In  eastern  Maiachurla  and  on  Sak- 
halin Island.  They  replied  to  the  western 
conciliatory  policies  with  a  threat  of  further 
aggression.  They  succeeded  In  Intimidating 
not  only  the  European  members  of  NATO  but 
also  the  American  Government,  which  di- 
rected the  military  operations  In  the  Pacific. 

changed    PtJBLlC    ATTITtJDE 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the 
Russians  discovered  something  their  agents 
In  the  United  States  had  failed  to  tell  their 
superiors  In  the  Kremlin.  That  was  a 
change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves. 

While  the  country  by  and  large  would  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  utmost  sacrifices  for 
lasting  f)eace.  tlie  people  became  aware  of 
the  threat  to  their  own  life  and  freedom  If 
Russia  were  to  win. 

The  men  In  the  Kremlin  had  reckonec|  on 
much-weakened  morale  among  the  AmWl- 
can  people.  For  nearly  10  years  tti^ 
agents — Americans  and  foreigners — had  been 
hard  at  work  to  undermine  the  American 
mind.  They  had  tried  to  prove  that  our 
mode  of  life  and  our  Constitution  were  relics 
of  the  past. 

They  seemed  to  gain  ground  until  the  real 
test  came.  Then  the  results  were  sadly  dis- 
appointing for  the  men  in  the  Krerfflln. 
After  these  many  years  of  Intense  propaganda 
and  subversions  In  all  strata  of  America's 
society,  the  American  people  are  still  patri- 
otic— In  the  old  meaning  of  the  word — and 
ready  for  any  test. 

NATO  BUT  A  BLUEPBINT 

This,  unquestionably.  Is  a  far  more  Impor- 
tant factor  In  the  reported  decision  of  Buasla 
to  strike  this  year.  The  Kremlin  knows  that 
for  the  time  being  NATO  la  no  more  than  a 
blueprint.  It  has  failed  to  do  anything  con- 
structive far  the  creation  of  a  real  army. 

Prance  and  Britain  are  in  the  throes  of 
domestic  political  crises.  Even  if  we  re- 
move frcnn  the  picture  the  important  factor 
of  CommunLst  domination  or  infiltration  in 
British  and  French  social  life,  the  people  of 
both  these  European  pillars  of  the  NATO  are 


war  weary^ssd  afraid  that  another  war  woi«ld 
do<Jn{  them. 

Maybe  Russia  does  not  possess  the  stock- 
pile of  atom  bombs  with  which  to  wage  a 
destructive  atomic  bombardment  of  the 
United  Sutes.  Maybe  she  does  not  have  all 
the  planes  she  needs  for  offensive  operations. 
Maybe  she  does  not  have  all  the  necessary 
amounts  of  high-octane  gas  and  oil  for  a 
ccntinued  operation.  But  In  relation  to  the 
state  of  VI n preparedness  of  Western  Euro- 
pean nations,  she  htks  more  than  enough  to 
Jump  the  gun  and  bUII  get  to  the  channel 
within  a  few  weeks  after  her  massed  forces 
have  started  moving. 

The  lew  .American  divisions  on  the  way  to 
Germany  may  cause  a  delay  of  a  lew  days 
or  even  2  weeks.  But  they  alone,  v^lth  the 
nieaeer  supjwrt  of  the  NA'fo  forces.  wlU  not 
be  able  to  stop  the  Reds,  particularly  If  the 
operations  In  Europe  take  place  simultane- 
ously with  an  exteiision  of  present  military 
actions  In  the  Far  East. 

The  real  reason  for  France's  and  Britain's 
absolute  opposition  to  Inclusion  In  western 
defense  of  all  nations  with  strong  mUltiiry 
potential — Germany.  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey, 
etc — is  not  so  much  the  fear  or  dislike  of 
these  people,  but  the  fear  that  such  an  ac- 
tion might  Invite  Rtisslan  attack. 

HOPE    rOE    DELAY 

They  know  that  so  long  as  the  rearma- 
ment program  proceeds  slowly  Russlk,  which 
Is  well  Informed  of  the  real  situation,  might 
mark  time  in  the  hope  of  picking  Western 
Europe  like  a  ripe  plum  after  the  United 
States  defeat  In  the  Far  East  is  complete. 

But  the  new  trend  among  the  American 
people  to  resist  Russian  aggression  wherever 
and  whenever  it  develops  may  have  impor- 
tant repercussions  on  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  Under  the  Impact  of  public  opin- 
ion the  allied  governments  may  be  forced 
to  translate  their  present  slow  defense 
measures  Into  actual  efforts.  Mco-eover. 
there  Is  an  even  stronger  possibility  that 
before  the  summer  is  over  the  United  States 
Goverrunent,  under  the  impact  of  .public 
opinion,  may  begin  to  provide  the  Spaniards, 
the  Ttirks,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Germans 
with  the  proper  equipment  for  their  armed 
forces,  which  far  exceed  those  of  the  other 
Allies  in  numbers  and  training. 

At  pi^sent.  however,  these  factors  are  only 
potentials,  which  Rtusla  can  disrupt  by  a  di- 
rect action  which  would  dlrturb  whatever 
strong  defense  Europe  and  Amo-ica  may  or- 
ganize In  the  future.  For  the  time  being 
Western  Europe  is  In  a  political  turmoil  with 
various  political  parties  Jockeying  for  power. 
The  military  forces  of  the  NATO  are  smaller 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  because  France 
had  to  reduce  her  nine  combat  divisions  by 

Nthree.  which  had  to  be  sent  to  North  Africa 

'  and  Indochina. 

TTMrnm  states  not  eeadt 

For  the  time  being  also  the  NATO's  veto 
on  the  Inclusion  of  real  European  military 
powers — Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece--stHl 
stands  and  wUl  not  be  Immediately  over- 
ruled by  the  United  States.  Iforeover,  In  this 
country.  General  Bradley.  Chab-man  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Committees  last  Tuesday  that  "America  Is 
not  ready  for  a  showdown  with  Russia  and 
should  not  risk  a  world  conflict  by  adopting 
General  MacArthur's  war  proposals." 

This  declaration  Is  factual  as  far  as  our 
Immediate  preparedness  In  concerned.  It  Is 
also  well  known  to  Moscow,  wbere  in  the 
past  otir  most  intimate  military,  sclentlflc 
and  dlplcanatle  secrets  haw  been  no  secret 
at  all.  But  this  slttiatlon  existed  also  In 
1941,  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Tet  as  soon  as 
the  oriental  branch  of  the  Axis  committed 
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an  •ccTHrtaii.  tlw  AsmtIcmi   ptopta 
lutelT  went  to  war. 

Waak  M  onr  gioaiul  forces  are.  omipared 
to  our  global  eonunltmenta.  Xhvj  are  far 
BKore  iiiiiiMinwii  and  better  equipped  than 
tber  vere  10  years  a^.  Tbe  Air  VKocm  U 
much  Mroocar  qualttatlvely  and  qxiantlta- 
Uveiy  than  tt  waa  tbcs  and  tbe  Nary  ts  ready 
for  eny  emergeoey. 

Tbe  only  UUi^  that  we  lack  U  tbe  ooara«re- 
ous  and  elcetrtfylng  leadersblp  of  Franklin 
D.  Booeevett.  Bis  slogan.  "That  all  ve  have 
to  fear  is  fear  ttaetf ."  apparently  is  not  shared 
by  bin  preemt  mcccsaor  and  bU  principal 
adTlsers. 


T .«  Why,  WkH,  u4  H«w  •!  S<nM:4». 

Dntricte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
DC  TBS  HODSB  OF  BXPBSSZNTATIVCS 

Moadmn.  Maw  21. 1951 
Mr.  JSN8BN.  Mr.  Speaksr,  a  pun- 
phtei  hu  recently  been  pul^uihed  by  the 
Ibtkmal  Asaociation  of  Soil  Conaerva- 
tton  Distilets.  which  la  worthy  of  wide- 
spread paSaikitr.  I  have  Just  received  a 
copy  at  tbim  pamiihlet  from  Mr.  Waters 
Dar«,  Leacue  City.  Tex.,  pfresdent  of 
that  ftna  orgaaisstion.  which  I  aak  leare 
to  hafe  pcinted  in  tbe  Rsoou. 
Tlw  paairiilet  reada  aa  foUowi: 

.  What,  akb  How  or  SoiL- 
iTIOM  DtsmCTB 


Do  yoa  iBOW  wbat  soil  e(»aerTatkm  dls- 
anf 

we  ara  flghttng  for? 

i^o.  Americana  In   IS 
a  rrfolutlan  and  (ougbt 

-  nL 

I&  World  fite  X  we  fouftat  tb«  German 


ago  we  fought  MneaoUnl   and 


W  ftiufct  HtUer  and  tha  Waal 

Itaw  w*  ava  *g»«t*"f  again    agatnat  tha 

aalon    that    threatans    ua 

Om  aMt  and  waat. 

M    baclnntng.    Americana    have 

a  great  prlsdpla— tha  principle 

auc- 

eaarfally,  wlttoat  a  dletatcr.  king,  or  fuhrer. 
taava  fought  and  are  still  flghtli^  for 
mNfty  and  tha  dignity  of  tbe  Indl- 
TtdoaL  Wa  aia  datermlned  that  our  families 
haea  tha  mipoituulty  to  live  In  peace 
without  thraata  ot  vlolanoe  or 

la  founded  on  tha  prlncl- 

off  na  together — have  tha 

aad  tha  aMltty  to  dadda  for  ouraalvaa 

to  take  togathar  in  our 

waif  are.    Thia  la 

we  Igbt  for.    TbJa  la  a  tspraaan tattle 

tba  beat  Ooeanun^  and 

that  man  and  wosDni  have 

earth.    Thla  to  tha  kind  d 

It  aad  aodaiy  that  odara  tha  great- 

In  parannal  liberty  and  tha 

Ittm  for  aoeompliahment. 

li  tke  Uxm,  tha  s|Hrlt.  and  tha  prae- 

kdon  dlstrleta. 

ipovam  thttiutivtt 

they  want  to  pro- 
But 


there  Is  no  man  in  Washington  who  can 
order  ail  tbe  people  to  apply  modern  srU 
conservation  measures.  So  we  have  or- 
ganlaed  ourselves,  freely  and  voluntarily,  to 
do  the  Job  according  to  the  principle  of 
self-government  in  watersheds,  counties,  and 
communities  all  over  the  country 

Our  organization  Is  the  sol!  conservation 
district — free,  local,  representative  self- 
government  in  the  best  tradition  of  Amerlra. 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  of  a  soU-ct)n- 
servatlon  district  decide  lor  themselves  what 
they  want  to  do  in  their  district  about  smiI 
and  water  conservation,  when  they  want  to 
do  it,  where  they  want  to  do  it,  who  they 
want  to  help  them,  and  how  they  want  to 
do  it. 

Freemen  can  organize 

A  Boll-conservatlon  district  Is  orzanized 
by  the  citizens  of  a  watershed,  count v  ^r 
community  under  the  provisions  of  ST.are 
law.  It  Is  a  subdivision  of  the  Stat.e  c<.v- 
ernment.  But  the  soil  conservation  district 
is  not  directed  by  the  governor,  the  State 
legislature,  or  any  agency  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. And  it  is  not  directed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemmenl  in  any  way 

A  soil -conservation  district  Is  directed  only 
by  the  citizens  of  the  district — the  land- 
owners and  operators  who  organized  It  in 
tbe  first  place.  Through  an  elected  govern- 
ing body,  usually  called  a  board  of  district 
supervisors,  composed  of  citizens  of  the  dis- 
trict, they  direct  and  manage  their  own  soil- 
conservation  program  and  affair. 

The  soil -conservation  district  is  American 
self-government. 

And  the  right  to  continue  American  self- 
government  Is  one  of  the  great  righcs  fur 
whlcb  we  wati.  and  fight  and  sacrifice  It  is 
one  of  tbe  rights  Americans  have  died  for 
In  the  past  and  now.  again,  are  defending. 
with  tbelr  lives  and  all  their  resources. 

WHT    SOtt-COWBEKVATTOlf    DISTUCTS? 

Never  have  the  people  of  a  free  country 
faced  a  greater  challenge  to  their  resource- 
ftilnees  and  ability  than  the  challenge  of 
soli  and  water  conservation.  Here  is  a  real 
teat  of  self-government. 

Our  land  and  water  resources,  as  we  know, 
are  tbe  very  foundation  of  our  fabulous  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  strAigth.  They  are 
tbe  principle  source  of  our  wealth.  Our 
great  dtlea,  with  all  their  complex  activi- 
ties, are  dependent  directly  on  these  re- 
ao\ireea.  Our  material  standard  of  living — 
blghast  on  eartb — is  built  largely  on  the 
abiuidance  and  frultf ulness  of  American  land 
and  water. 

Over  tbe  years  tboxigh,  our  use  of  these 
reaources  has  been  accompanied  by  acceler* 
ated  soil  eroeion,  ruinous  floods,  sedimenta- 
tion of  our  reservoirs  and  harbors,  and  other 
forms  of  severe  damage  to  land  and  water. 
Our  agricultural  productive  capacity  has 
been  reduced  by  this  damage — and  Is  stUl 
being  reduced.  It  now  costs  us  more — more 
In  fertlllaer,  seed,  machmery.  equipment. 
and  labor — to  produce  a  busbel  of  wheat  or 
a  bale  of  cotton  than  it  did  before  we  hurt 
our  land. 

Modem  farming  methods  and  new  plant 
varletlea,  like  hybrid  com,  are  holding  our 
production  at  high  levels,  it  is  true.  But 
what  If  we  bad  not  damaged  our  land?  Mod- 
em developments  would  have  brought  us  un- 
paralleled Increases  In  production  per  acre 
and  per  farm  at  little  rise  In  cost.  If  we 
do  not  stop  damaging  otxr  land  snd  water 
reaoiacaa,  our  very  ability  to  produce  ade- 
quaCriy  for  our  ever-tncreaslng  needs  will  be 
tbraataned  Moat  certainly  the  coet  of  pro- 
dtietloD  will  go  up  and  up. 

Some  tltemAtive* 
With  ao  much  at  stake,  tbe  temptation  waa 
to  uaa  the  power  of  tba  Federal  Oovernment. 
or  tha  State  Qovemmanta.  to  compel  the 


control  of  eroalon  sxul  put  a  halt  to  excessive 
land  and  water  exploitation.  There  are  still 
peojile  in  the  country  who  say  we  should — 
people  who  say  the  Job  Is  so  urgent  snd  so 
in'.p<  rtant  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the 
pr  M^e.ss  of  self-government  to  functlor . 

n-:*  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  ther"  were 
firn.f.s  and  ranchers  who  said  the>  were 
both  willing  and  able  to  take  on  the  Job. 
S  il-c  li.^ervation  leaders  In  Washlngtc  n  and 
elsewhere  agreed  they  should.  There  was  a 
rerti.i:  amount  of  experience  to  Ir  dlcate 
t.he  .  w  )nld.  And  always  there  was  tl  e  fact 
thar  i:i  a  free  country  like  Americ  i,  the 
fTTncrs  and  ranchers  themselves  own  the 
lar.i  they  cultivate  and  graze.  Still,  'he  al- 
ternatives of  State  or  Federal  Government  on 
the  one  hand,  or  responsible,  local  se  f -gov- 
ernment on  the  other,  remained. 

Time  for  decision 
In  the  early  1930's.  the  pyramid  of  riount- 
Ing  «ioil  erosion,  floods,  and  land  dam* ze  was 
toiiped  by  monstrous  dust  storms,  sweeping 
s'  il  from  the  Plains  over  large  areas  of  the 
c<.untry.  Coupled  with  the  depression  thou- 
sands of  farm  families  were  faced  wli  h  pov- 
erty and  forced  to  move. 

By  the  middle  I930's,  the  time  for  d  vision 
erew  near  Conservation  leaders  stud  ed  the 
wlnd-eroslon-control  districts  of  Tex  is  and 
the  grazing  districts  of  Montana.  They 
studied  the  Miami  and  Muskingum  onser- 
vancy  dLsUicU  of  Ohio.  They  analysed  the 
experience  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
with  its  early  eroeion -control  proJe<  ts  and 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  areas. 
Everywhere  it  waa  apparent  that  really  ef- 
fective soil  conservation  work  was  doi  e  fast- 
er aad  bet  -er  when  the  ffjmers  the  nselves 
took  a  la-^e  and  active  part  In  t  le  Job. 
Where  Government  men  did  the  Job,  anners 
didn't  understand  what  was  being  none  or 
why.  And  when  the  Goverrunent  m  ;n  left, 
the  farmers  didn't  maintain  the  work 

Out  of  all  this  experience  the  sc  II  con- 
servation district  Idea  was  bom.  T  le  men 
most  concerned  with  conservation  realized 
that  as  long  as  land  was  used  by  free  people. 
the  people  themselves  must  organlz*  to  use 
it  t-afely  and  permanently.  They  unc  erstood 
that,  though  tbe  soil  of  America  Is  dt  con- 
cern to  all  Americans,  no  agency  of  govern- 
ment— even  one  with  police  powen — could 
bring  proper  land  use  to  our  farms,  forests, 
and  ranges.  State  and  Federal  tgenclee 
could  help,  but  the  users  of  the  land  them- 
selves would  have  to  shoulder  a  bet  vy  part 
of  the-  burden. 

Enabling  legislaticm 
With  these  ideas  In  mind,  on  February  26, 
1937.  President  Roosevelt  wrote  the  Gover- 
nors of  aU  the  States.  He  asked  tl  at  each 
State  legislature  pass  enabling  acts  permit- 
ting, but  not  forcing,  local  land  owuers  and 
occupiers  to  Join  together  legally  Into  soil 
conservation  districts.  With  that  letter  he 
enclosed  what  was  called  A  Standa  d  State 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law.  Vone  of 
tbe  States  passed  the  standard  law  v  rbatlm; 
they  made  modifications  to  suit  loci  1  condi- 
tions, and  many  of  them  have  sli  ce  been 
amended. 

By  May  1947  each  of  the  48  States  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
had  passed  laws  permitting,  by  vot  '  of  the 
local  people,  the  formation  of  sell  o  -nserva- 
tion  districts.  By  1951.  2330  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  had  been  orgatfttK.  Tbey 
covered  more  than  75  percent  oX  Anerica's 
farm  land. 

This  phenomenal  growth  to  a  tr  buta  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  toil  oooaervat  xtu  dis- 
tricts— that  our  Land  must  be  kept  perma- 
nently productive  and  the  people  tb  mselvaa 
must  assume  tbe  main  reaponslblUt}  for  do- 
ing the  Job, 


WHAT    AKI    son.    CONSEKVATION    DISTXICTST 

Erosion  has  a  chain  of  reactions.  Soli 
washei  ofl  a  field  and  finally  piles  up  in  a 
reservoir  behind  a  man-made  dam.  A  gully 
creeps  up  the  slope  without  regard  to  fences. 
property  lines,  county  lines,  or  State  Jines. 
Dust  from  a  bare  field  buries  a  neigh t)or's 
wheat  Water  rushes  off  overgrazed  pas- 
tures t  '.  fljod  the  land  and  towns  below 

Tlie  only  American  answer  to  these  prob- 
lems is  for  people  to  cooperate  in  their  solu- 
tion. The  machinery  for  such  cooperation 
is  a  soil -conservation  district. 

The  wording  of  the  laws  permitting  the 
formation  of  soil -conservation  districts 
varies  from  State  to  State.  But  the  State 
laws  do  follow  a  general  pattern.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws  is  in  the  .^^^nds  of 
State  soil-conservation  committees,  ixmrds, 
or  commissions.  The  men  who  make  up 
these  committees  are  usually  State  agricul- 
tural department  heads,  or  active  farmers 
or  ranchers,  or  both.  They  receive  no  Fed- 
eral funds  nor  are  they  under  any  form  of 
Federal  control, 

Hoic  districts  are  formed 

To  form  a  soil-conservation  district,  a 
group  of  farmers  or  ranchers  petitions  the 
State  committee.  The  petition  gives  the 
need  for  the  formation  of  the  district  and 
Its  proposed  boundaries.  The  State  com- 
mittee then  holds  public  hearings  to  decide 
If  there  Is  enough  local  interest  to  form  a 
successful  district.  If  the  State  committee 
finds  that  many  local  people  want  a  district. 
It  holds  a  referendtmi.  This  referendum  Is 
similar  to  any  other  special  election.  Each 
landowner  and  operator  is  entitled  to  vote 
"yes"  or  "no"  on  whether  he  wants  a  dis- 
trict. If  enough  vote  "yes."  the  district  la 
established.  It  Is  granted  a  certificate  of 
organization  by  the  State.  It  then  becomes 
a  unit  of  government  similar  to  counties, 
cities,  and  drainage  or  Irrigation  districts. 

An  important  difference  between  soil  con- 
servation disuicts  and  other  units  of  gov- 
ernment Is  that  districts  nowhere  have  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  And  only  In 
Colorado  and  Calif ornla  may  they  levy  taxes. 

Funds  for  operating  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts come  from  Staie  appropriations  and 
voluntary  contributions  from  Interested  citi- 
zens or  groups.  Some  districts  develop 
other  sources,  such  as  tbe  renting  of  ma- 
chinery. 

More  than  half  of  the  States  have  provi- 
sions in  their  laws  permitting  districts  to 
adopt  land  use  regulations.  Opponents  of 
soil  conservation  districts  distort  these  pos- 
sible regulations  out  of  all  reason.  In  every 
Instance,  they  are  self-regulations.  They  can 
be  adopted  only  by  the  people  of  tbe  district 
themselves.  The  people  vote  on  tbe  exact 
wording  of  the  propcwed  regulations.  And 
they  vote  only  after  public  bearings.  The 
people  themselves  have  the  power  to  say  how 
the  land  shall  be  treated  Just  as  they  have 
the  power  to  mortgage  themselves  by  bond 
Issues.  So  far,  land  use  regulations  have 
been  adopted  by  the  people  in  only  a  few 
districts  in  three  States.  But  tbe  right  to 
adopt  them  is  in  more  than  half  of  the  State 
la«-s  for  use  when  and  if  the  people  believe 
they  are  needed. 

How  districts  are  got>emed 

Soil  conservation  districts  are  governed  by 
local  citizens.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  are  called  supervisors  In  most 
States.  In  some  tbelr  title  to  commissioner 
or  director.  Generally  supervisors  donate 
their  time  and  pay  their  own  expenses.  In 
some  States  they  do  receive  a  small  per  diem 
and  travel  allowance  out  of  local  or  State 
funds.  In  no  case  are  tbey  on  tbe  Federal 
payroll. 

Most  Sute  laws  provide  that  each  soil 
conservation  district  shall  have  five  supervi- 


sors. The  usual  provision  Is  that  three  shall 
be  elected  locally  and  two  appointed  by  the 
State  Soil  Conservation  Committee.  The 
supervisors  must  be  local  citizens.  Usually 
they  must  also  be  active  landowning  farmers 
or  'anchers. 

Through  their  district  governing  body, 
local  people  formulate  their  own  soil  con- 
servation program.  This  governing  body — 
usually  called  a  board  of  supervisors — directs 
the  activities  of  the  district.  It  also  co- 
ordinates the  conservation  efforts  of  various 
State  and  Federal  agencies  and  other  or- 
ganizations. Where  funds  permit  district- 
owned  equipment,  the  governing  body  con- 
trols the  use  of  it.  The  governing  body  also 
handles  the  district's  money  and  signs  the 
checks. 

In  brief,  soil  conservation  districts  are  a 
true  example  of  local  self-government.  The 
people  of  a  community  Join  together  volun- 
tarily and  legally  to  solve  their  own  problems 
In  their  own  way. 

HOW   son.  CONSEBVATTON   DISTklCTS   OPZaATS 

After  the  governing  body  of  a  new  soil 
conservation  district  takes  office,  it  appoints 
and  calls  together  committees  of  farmers. 
These  committees  make  studies  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  economic  conditions  within  the 
district.  They  get  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Government  and  private  agencies.  Then 
they  develop  their  own  plan  of  action. 

Reports  of  these  committees  are  published 
as  the  district's  program  and  plan  of  work. 
Since  no  two  dtotrlcts  are  exactly  alike,  the 
programs  and  plans  all  differ  from  each 
other.  But  each  of  them  represents  the 
opinions  and  plans  of  the  local  people.  And 
each  can  be  amended  by  the  local  people 
when  they  see  the  need. 

How  districts  get  technical  assistance 

Soil  conservation  dtotrlcts  soon  discover 
that  the  successful  management  of  land  to 
closely  related  to  water  management.  They 
also  discover  that  both  present  problems 
that  only  skilled  technicians  can  solve.  To 
secure  the  needed  technical  asstotance.  soil 
conservation  dtotrlcts  normally  apply  to  tbe 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  facilities  of  the  Sob  Conservation  Service. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  fumtohes  tech- 
nical help  to  the  dtotri^t  on  tbe  basto  of  an 
agreement  with  the  governing  body.  Thto 
agreement  includes  a  promise  that  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians  will  be  removed 
from  a  dtotrlct  on  60-days'  notice  from  the 
governing  body.  Thto  provision  protects  soil 
conservation  districts  from  bureaucratic 
control.  But  so  far.  It  has  never  been  nec- 
essary to  invoke  thto  safeguard. 

In  addition  to  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technical  asstotance,  districts  get  educational 
and  other  kinds  of  help  from  other  local. 
State,  Federal,  and  private  source;}.  Each 
has  Its  place  in  helping  the  wor):  of  tbe 
dtotrlct. 

The  application  for  assistance 
The  district  fumtohes  asstotance  only  to 
farmers  or  ranchers  who  apply  for  It.  The 
application  to  made  to  the  dtotrlct  governing 
body.  The  way  of  granting  thto  asstotance 
to  a  matter  for  the  district  to  decide.  In 
the  interest  of  efficiency,  applications  from 
individual  farmers  or  ranchers  are  tabled  by 
some  dtotrlcts  until  groups  of  them  have  an 
opportunity  to  Join  together.  Other  dto- 
trlcts give  first  priority  to  areas  lii  critical 
need  of  protection  from  floods,  iiuch  de- 
cisions are  made  by  the  district  governing 
bodies  in  tbe  beat  Interests  of  wliola  dto- 
trlcts. 

The  land-capabUity  inventoy 

After  tbe  district  governing  body  approvea 
a  farmer's  application.  It  requests  the  Boll 
Conservation  Service  to  make  a  scientific  in- 
ventory of  tbe  farmer's  land.    Thto  to  done 
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by  a  sp>ectolly  trained.  experletMed.  technl> 
clan.  On  an  serts.l  photograph  of  the  farm, 
he  makes  a  map  that  shows  the  soil,  slope, 
degree  of  eroeion.  land  use.  and  other  Impor- 
tant physical  features.  Using  thto  inventory, 
the  farmer  and  the  farm  conservation  plan- 
ner of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  together 
work  out  a  conservation  p'.an  for  the  farm. 
They  decide  how  each  field,  pastttre,  and 
wood  lot  should  be  treated  and  managed  to 
conserve  the  land  and  at  tbe  same  time 
accompltoh  the  most  dealrable,  sustained 
production.  ^ 

The  cooperative  agreement 
The  conditions  shown  by  tbe  land  Inven- 
tory, what  the  farmer  or  rancher  agnses  to 
do  about  them,  and  what  help  tbe  district 
will  supply  are  all  written  down  on  wbat  to 
known  as  a  cooperative  agreement.  It  to 
also  the  farm  or  ranch  conaervatlon  plan.' 
Each  has  a  copy  of  the  photographic  map  and 
a  map  showing  what  conservation  work  tha 
farmer  or  rancher  Intends  to  do  over  bto  en-<| 
tire  unit.  Such  an  agreement  becomea  ef"! 
fectlve  only  after  the  approval  of  tbe  dtotrlct 
governing  body.  The  only  ones  who  sign  the' 
cooperative  agreement  are  tba  landowner 
and  operator  and  the  officers  of  tbe  dtotrie 
There  to  no  compulsion  Involved.  Tb*  dto' 
trict  agrees  to  fumtoh  the  technical  help  to' 
carry  out  the  conservation  practices.  Tbeaa' 
are  tbe  practices  the  farmer  or  rancher  blm«^ 
self  says  he  needs  to  protect  and  Improve  bto' 
land.  If  he  doeant  do  bto  part,  tbe  dtotrlct' 
simply  cancels  bto  name  off  the  list  of  those 
receiving  asstotance.  That  to  tha  only 
penalty  involved.  a 

These  complete  farm  and  nntb  oonaerva- 
tlon  plans  are  beo(»ning  mora  and  mora 
populai-  every  year.  On  January  1,  1981, 
more  than  851.000  were  in  effect  on  mora 
than  237,800.000  acres.  Another  300.000 
farmers  and  ranchers,  owning  about  00.000,- 
000  acres,  were  then  on  tbe  waiting  itot  of 
soil  conservation  dtotrlcts.  Tha  limited  fa- 
cilities of  tbe  Soil  Conservation  flarvioa  ara 
all  that  prevent  tbelr  land  and  mlUioris  of 
other  acres  from  being  benefited  by  thto 
detailed  plaimlng  and  application  of^  a^en- 
tiflc  conservation  measuraa. 

WHT  aax  piBfaicTB  rormjLMi 

There  are  two  main  reaaona  for  tha  tre- 
mendous demand  for  tba  fadlltlaa  of  aoU 
conservation  dtotrlcts — pride  and  profit. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  are  fast  becoming 
ashamed  to  own  a  gully  or  a  blowing  aand 
dune.  Tbey  are  as  proud  of  tba  naw  oon- 
aervatlpn  agrlctiltura  aa  tbelr  wtvaa  are  at 
new  kltcbena  with  all  tba  modem  aqulp- 
ment. 

And  these  modem  aoll  conservation  farm- 
ing programs  put  money  In  tba  farmers'  and 
rancheni'  bank  accounts.  Crop,  grazing,  and 
timber  yields  of  soil  conservation  dtotrlct 
cooperators  have  Increased  about  35  paroent, 
on  the  average,  while  production  coats  have 
generaUy  declined.  Then,  too.  farming  ad- 
entlflcally  according  to  tbe  conaervatlon  pUm 
saves  money  for  tbe  owner  by  Insuring  that 
the  practices  are  applied  correctly  tba  flrat 
time.  There  to  no  need  to  pay  few  ooatly  mis- 
takes caused  by  bad  guaaaea. 

Through  soil  conaervatlon  dtotrlcts.  tba 
land  owners  uf  America  ara  keeping  tba  land 
in  good,  productive  condltloQ  to  meet  tba 
requirements  of  tbelr  eoimtry  In  war  and 
peace— and  also  fen'  future  ganeratlona. 
Tbey  are  {mjtecting  tba  very  baae  of  thatr 
own  and  tbe  Nation's  proaparlty. 

In  the  years  ahead.  aoM  cosaarvatlon  dla- 
trlcta  offer  America  tba  greataat  opportunity 
tt  has  bad  in  modem  times  to  strengthen  tta 
Ideal  of  8elf-gov<:rament  and  aolvt  at  tba 
same  time  one  of  tbe  moat  fundaatantal 
problenu — the  protec^^on  of  Ita  vital  land 
and  water  resources. 
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imaiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

m  TBI  noosm  o¥  rkpkesimtatives 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  fur- 
ther refoeooe  to  tbe  case  of  David  R. 
Arelkuko.  Jr.,  the  Korean  veteran  wlwae 
tK)D-«erriee-«ocDected  (Usability  re- 
ceived Ifettoo-wtde  publicity.  I  am  In- 
•ertinc  In  the  Rbcokb  at  this  point  a 
lettrr  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on 
the  if<¥k»  of  this  young  serviceman, 
vritten  in  reply  to  my  request  for  in- 
loraatkm.  Thia  letter,  together  with 
Infonaatkon  which  I  have  previously 
Inaerted  the  Raoow),  makes  the  record 
Id  this  ease  very  clear. 

I  am  alio  lnghy<*^  a  letter  I  recently 
reoetved  f^om  the  national  commander 
of  the  MDfrtcan  Legifm  expressing  the 
g|,iy^iM<wi  of  ttie  L^cion  for  the  enact- 
ment of  Pidiile  Law  28.  the  recently  en- 
aeled  law  eoverlng  bospttalizatton  and 
whl^  I  amended  to  tnchide  burial  bene- 
fits and  also  eompensatlon  and  pension 
benefiti  tar  veterans  of  the  Korean  con- 
lUet  In  other  wwds.  we  made  of  it  a 
really  elective  piece  of  veterans'  legis- 


th«  comkaioeb  0»  the 
Ambucam  Lzgiom 

Mat  14.  1951. 

Hon.  JoHW  E.  BAincnf, 

Chatrman.  Houae  Veterann'  Affairn  Com- 
mittee. House  Office  Building. 
WoMhington,  D.  C 
Dbab  CoHtatisBMAN  Rahkim:  On  behalf  of 
the  oOtxn  and  members  of  the  entire  or- 
ganljatlon  of   the   American  Legion,   please 
permit  me  to  thank   you  for  the  excellent 
■errlee  which  you  have  again  rendered  to  the 
Teterans  of  this  country  in  presenting  Hcm!>e 
Joint  Rewlutlon  257  providing   that   mem- 
ben   of   the   armed    services   of    the    Korean 
campaign  shall  stand  on  the  same  bfusls   as 
reterana  of  World  War  II  for  med-.oal    h-^- 
pltaJ,   and  domiciliary  care,   burial    lenefli.s. 
and  compensation  or  pension  beaeflts 

You  have   again  demonstrated   your   con- 
sideration ol  the  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  It  la  a  real  pleasure  for  me  Uj  cuni- 
pllment  you  upon  the  results  obtained. 
With  kindest  personal  regardji,  I  ^\m 
Sincerely  yours, 

Eble  Cockz.  Jr  , 
National  Comnander 


Tht  Mten  referred  to  follow: 

rasT  or  Natiohai. 


Mat  18.  1951. 

Comm.itte9   on    Veterun^ 
Afatn.  Hovae  of  Xepretentottoes. 
ML  Sannr:  Tbis  will  M&zxjwtedge 
at  jam  latter  of  May  11.  1951.  re- 
iMttnn  on  David  B.  Arellano. 
*,  a<  Tunon.  Arte. 

Oavia  K.  Ajratla&o.  Jr.,  was  bora  September 
tt.  Um,  sk  TwKxn.  Arls.    B«  enU^ad  In  tha 
Marina  Corps  on  Ibrcb  18. 
■ad  ntarad  on  active  duty  July  ai. 
Ba  waa  aaparated  as  a  corporal  from 
lnl3M  Oorpa  servloa  on  January  24. 1951. 
for  cba  r«Moa  as  given  in  tl^  record  "con- 
of  t&a  OOTernment"  and  because  of 
I  for  wbOD  be  was  responsible. 
■bows  that  be  reeelTed  wounds 
at  Wooaoa.  Boraa.  November  1.  19S0.  ap> 
tka  raault  of  an  automoUle  acd- 
it.    Tta  laeord  fortber  sbows  tbat  br;  was 
a  patient  to  the  United  Statea 
■aval  baapMal  rtiip  Consolation  on  Movain- 
tar  8.  IMO.  wttb  tbre  dlagwiats  <tf  multlpla 
baatf.  ehast.  rlgbt  tfMmldar.  and 
■i  was  discliargad  to  duty  on 
U.  1880.     Tba  dlaebarga   entry 
Ua  eoBditloB  waa  "wdl.'*    Tba 
tDfomatlai  baa  baan  (dstatnad  from 
«ka  Mavy  DaaarteMOt  and  Mnrtaa  Oorpa  files. 

ratkm  rappUas  thia 

;  UMit  ba  waa  examined 

ACtalBlaWattaB   boapttal. 

ba  astb  of  Mareb  1951.  at 

bii  prttMSpal  antpumt  was  a 

(IfM  Jaw.  and  tt  waa 

tbak  tt  waa  probably 

to  ttm  eMbmawttlary  Hand.    At 

of  tba  Maattaatkm  tbara.  tt 

tbat  tba  eoadltloa 


liii 


tbat  tbtt  Uif  onnatlan  will  ba  of 
layott. 
FBttbtuUy  yoors. 

O.  C. 


Reserves  UMT  Would  Give  Are  Vital  to 
Preparedness 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 
Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
osD  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier- 
News  of  Biay  4.  1951: 

Bnavia  UMT  WoiTU>  Ovn  Aix  VrrAL  to 

PKKPABBnVBSa 

Not  long  ago  tomebody  likened  the  United 
States  preparedness  effort  to  a  boxer  whip- 
ping hlmaell  Into  shape. 

Normally  the  boxer  knowa  hell  have  the 
fight  he's  training  lor.  unless  something  un- 
Xoreseen  turns  up.  But  would  he  be  able  to 
get  and  keep  a  flue  fighting  edge  IX  he  was 
told  tbat  reaching  that  peak  might  be  he 
Tery  thing  which  would  cause  the  fight  to  be 
put  off  or  canceled? 

Tba  cbances  are  he  would  not.  Yet  that 
latter  situation  almost  exactly  parallels 
Amarlca's  defense  effort.  We  are  In  the  proc- 
aaa  of  steeling  ourselves  for  a  fight  In  the 
bope  that  by  doing  so  we  may  never  have  to 
make  that  fight. 

Not  too  surprisingly .  we  dont  apply  our- 
aelvea  to  this  muscle-toughening  }ob  with 
constant  ferrw.  When  the  battle  gtjes 
•gainst  us  tn  Korea  we  get  worried  and  show 
signs  we're  ready  for  any  sacrifice — higher 
taxes,  ctlfler  military  draft,  economic  con- 
trols. When  things  are  telghter  we  relax  In 
tbe  sun  of  our  continuing  prosperity  and  try 
to  slougb  off  the  world's  Ilia. 

But  in  axu  hearts  we  must  know  that  tbe 
■intisl  inanuturtty  of  this  approach  to  our 
^tomm^  Is  an  advantage  to  otir  potential 
anaeny — ^tba  Buasians.  If  tt  is  true,  as  our 
b«t  asparts  beUeve.  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  Is 
tanpressed  only  by  a  jpoetura  of  genuine 
strengtb.  tben  we  must  present  that  posture 
to  them  in  order  to  have  any  hope  of  averting 


millions   of    men   under   arms   and 
thousands  of  tanks,  planes,  and  gui 

for  instant  use. 

Thus  geared,  our  temptation  wou 
precipitate  the  fight  so  thJ*  preponde 
strength  could  be  brought  to  bear  ags 
enemy  while  it  was  at  peak.  Otherw 
w;uld  6ccn  grow  stale  and  tanJu  an' 
bfv ome  obsolete. 

Wh.it  we  do  require  in  this  crl 
tighting  force  of  sufBcleot  slae  and 
power  to  serve  aa  an  eflective  deterred 
fci  •.  -.et  Un:on.  Such  a  force  should  ei 
coura«*»  major  aggreB«lon  by  the  Kre 
failine  that,  should  fte  powerful  ec 
hampt-r  any  Red  Invasion  long  en 
permit  'he  United  States  to  must*: 
strength 

Thi.s  brings  us  to  the  really  Ie 
ph  HP  nf  uf  preparedness  effort.  V 
roi:nt  will  be  our  reserves  of  mlllta 
power  and  munitions-making  caps 
we  have  millions  of  young  men 
t;  unt»d  for  war.  and  thotisands  of 
pqiipped  to  switch  quickly  to  mal 
J  :  ducts,  we  can  acquire  that  final 
e<l-:e  with  decisive  suddenness.  Tt. 
will  not  be  stale  and  their  ec 
1*;'..  not  be  out  of  date. 

U:ilversal  military  training  will  gl 
manpower  pool  we  need.  The  Go\e 
defense  production  program  will  gl' 
reserve  capacity  for  the  making  c 
thousands  of  tanks,  planes,  and  gt 
both  of  these  projects  are  still  U 
paper.  They  depend  for  fulfillment 
awareness  of  the  people — and  thel 
representatives  In  Congress — that 
vital  to  our  future  security. 

The  wise  course,  to  gird  ourselves 
and  hold  our  main  strength  In  reser 
which  requires  of  the  American  p 
keenest  Intelligence,  the  greatest  i 
balance  and  the  finest  steadfastnei 
pc-se  they  have  ever  exhibited  In  the 


Tba  example  of  tbe  boxer  is  not  quite  a 
pel  feet  paralleL  We  need  not  acquire  that 
final  fighting  edge  to  impress  the  Russians 
with  our  power.     We  need  not  have  many 
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What  Are  We  Fifiitiaf  for  m  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAliKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMl  Jl 

cr  nvDiAN& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATTVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr,  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speakf  r.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  iiclude  in 
the  Recosd  a  letter  that  is  typical  of 
many  that  I  receive  from  mothers  and 
wives  of  the  boys  who  are  fi  rhting  in 
Korea.  My  answer  Is  include!  because 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  them  an  adequate 
answer,  and  I  feel  that  their  sa<  rlflcc  en- 
titles them  to  an  honest  explai  Jition. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 
NorrH  MAifCHxsrnt*.  tm.,  Mai  7,  1951. 

Mr    JoHW  BzAMxs. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.VH  Sa:  I'm  looking  for  an  am  wer  to  this 
quesUon:  "Wbat  are  we  flghti  ig  for  m 
Korea?"  Who  la  profiting  from  it  I'm  sure 
us  mothers  aren't,  losing  our  prt-le  and  joy 
(our  BOOS),  when  it  saems  so  use  ess  to  me. 

Being  a  mother  ot  one  in  sen  ice,  I  feel 
I  have  a  right  to  know  why  my  ion  liad  to 
go.  as  well  as  thousands  mare.  Then  to 
think  they  bava  such  poor  food  <a  some  of 
these  camps.  For  instance  in  Lat  kland  and 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  I  read  b:  the  paper 
where  they  were  investigating  Lackland,  hut 
what  they  f otmd  sure  dtod  down  '.  q  a  hurry. 
But  don't  think  when  we  have  our  sons  there 
we    don't    know    tlie    truth,      if    they    have 


to  go  fight  for  our  country  I  think  UMy 
should  tiave  It  a  little  nicer  in  these  camps. 
I  am  a  member  of  World  War  Mothers 
World  War  O.  Unit  No.  147,  of  North  Man- 
chester. Ind.  I  hope  to  h«ir  from  you  an- 
swering why  we  are  fighting  tn  Korea? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  CALvnf  BitTBAJua. 

Mat   10,   1951. 
Mrs.  Cal\in  BitTBAKXa. 

North   Manchester,  Ind. 

Deak  Mas.  BBtTBAKxa:  I  have  your  letter 
of  May  7  and  really  feel  that  an  answer  to 
it  should  come  from  Mr.  Acheson  or  Presi- 
dent Truman  or  some  of  those  people  who 
are  talking  so  much  and  saying  so  little  these 
days.  I  confess  that  tt  Is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  the  boys  are  fight- 
ing In  Korea,  and,  furthermore.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  are  not  permitted 
to  fight  for  victory  if  they  are  going  to  fight 
at  all. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  would 
like  to  place  your  letter  In  the  CowctsssioNAL 
Recobo  and  at  the  same  time  ask  Mr.  Ache- 
son  and  Mr.  Truman  to  give  us  an  answer. 
I  can  guess  that  their  answer  will  be  full  of 
btg-soundlng  words  that  will  not  satisfy 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  the  boys  who  are 
in  Korea. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Josh  V.  BxAicxa, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Thrift :  The  AaMrkaa  Heritafc 


EXTENSION  OF  aEMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  kaaaouxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSXNTA'TIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
a  speech  by  Carl  O.  Kamp,  Jr.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  speech  won  the  twenty- 
first  annual  5-minute  speech  contest 
sponsored  by  the  American  Savings  and 
Loan  Institute. 

Both  he  and  the  Institute  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Contests  of  this  sort  are  the  highest 
type  of  institutional  advertising.  The 
theme  chosen,  thrift,  is  most  appropri- 
ate in  these  days  when  there  is  well- 
grounded  fear  that  this  ancient  virtue  is 
being  lost.  Certainly  it  is  no  longer  be- 
ing honored  in  the  manner  it  should  by 
many  of  our  governmental  spokesmen. 
THRirr:  Thx  Amkxicam  HxarrAGZ 

Individualism  through  thrift  la  the  foun- 
dation of  our  democracy.  A  good  American 
citizen  Is  basically  an  individualist,  a  per- 
son fired  by  his  own  initiative.  Hard  worlt, 
moderate  self-denial,  and  aacriflce.  when 
necessary,  are  indicative  of  thrift,  wlilch  re- 
sults In  capital.  Capital  when  properly  em- 
ployed Is  remunerative  to  all  in  the  form  of 
}obs.  opportunities,  and  high  standards  of 
living,  all  of  which  combine  to  produce  good 
citizens.  Theje  are  some  of  the  important 
fundamentals  of  democracy. 

In  the  next  several  yean,  hlstorlana  win 
record  chronological  data  dictated  to  them 
by  future  world  developments.  These  re- 
cordings will  speU  out  the  sxiccess  of  democ- 
racy. Some  of  tbe  political  phUoaophles  of 
the  world  are  dangerous  threats,  but  democ- 
racy   can  .  and   will    conquer   theae   threats 


provided  tbat  tt  is  not  allowed  to  deteriocata 
and  decay  within  itstff.  Tbase  fiindaman- 
tals — good  citiaenship,  individualltm.  bard 
work,  capital,  and  high  standrds  ot  living — 
will  continue  when  led  and  supiiorted  by 
thrifty  peofde.  It  is  up  to  each  imd  every 
one  of  us  as  consclentlotu  Americans  to 
stress  the  application  of  these  f tmd  sunentalx. 
We  must  be  thrifty  oiu'selTes  ard  preach 
thrift  to  oiir  children  and  fellow  cltiaens. 
A  nation  of  people,  poesesaed  with  thrift  and 
individualism.  Is  the  best  defena:  against 
the  fallacious  doctrines  of  opposinf;  political 
philosophies. 

The  very  existence  of  your  community  sav- 
ings and  loan  aseociation  is  Justifltd  In  that 
it  promotes  habits  of  thrift.  "Sa^'lngs  and 
loan"  stands  for  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
stable  tjrpes  of  financial  tnstltutlois  in  the 
world.  The  origin  of  the  modem  savings 
association  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year 
1781,  In  Birmingham,  England.  Tils  coun- 
try's first  association  was  established  in  18S1. 
almost  120  years  ago.  As  our  tlnaiclal  sys- 
tem has  grown  and  expanded,  the  savings 
and  loan  system  has  changed  tn  fit  the  pat- 
tern and  has  g^own  in  stature  urtll  today 
It  Is  cxistodlan  of  more  than  116,0  (X>,000,000 
of  the  public's  savings. 

Your  savings  and  loan  oBicen  and  em- 
ployees are  ready  to  assist  you  in  formulat- 
ing a  thrift  program.  Sporadic  InterMt  la 
not  enotigh.  Consistent,  habltuM,  syste- 
matic additions  to  yotar  savings  account  will 
produce  unusually  satisfying  results.  Tour 
account  will  grow  and  grow,  and  this  growth 
will  be  further  stimulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  liberal  dividends  paid  t3  you  by 
the  association.  The  amount  of  money  put 
into  your  account  is  not  the  only  cignlflcant 
factor.  It  la  diligent  effort  coui>led  with 
consistency  that  yields  the  product.  As 
IlUle  as  $1  will  start  the  aecotuit.  "nien 
keep  It  rolling  and  watch  it  grow,  like  the 
proverbial  rolling  snowball. 

Tou  will  be  taking  advantage  of  one  of 
your  greatest  prlvllegea  as  an  American — 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  individualism 
through  thrift.  Independence  anil  pursuit 
of  happiness  will  be  yotxrs.  At  the  same 
time  jrou  will  be  furthering  the  progress  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Let  t2s  not  allow  oar  freedom  to  be  ex- 
changed for  philosophies  promising  secu- 
rity without  effort.  Tou  cannot  logically 
get  a  bucket  of  coal  for  a  bucket  of  ashes. 
Starting  a  savings  account  provides  one  of 
the  best  means;  learn  the  meaning  and  the 
wonderful  sensation  oif  Individualism 
through  thrift. 


Com— if  •■  Trial — Ra&  Sroadcast 

by  Presiikat  Sprevl  of  the  UaJvcrsity 

.  of  CaBffl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuroawtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT 'ATI  VES 

Tuesday,  April  17. 1951 

Mr.  DOYLK  Mr.  Speaker,  any  pub- 
lic statement  by  Robo-t  Gordon  Sproul, 
president  of  the  University  of  Ci^alifomia 
— my  native  State — is  of  imusual  im- 
iwrtance  and  mtxnent. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  radio  broad. 
cast  by  him  on  January  28,  1951.  I 
req?ectfully  urge  that  all  thinking  and 
patriotic  cittxaos  read  this  dlscua^on  by 
this  distingi^staed  educator. 


But  before  you  do  so  I.  being  a  mem- 
ber oi  the  Un-Amorieui  Aetivittes  Cool. 

mittee  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives, 
ask  you  to  read  it.  having  also  in  mind 
the  text  of  the  foUowlng  portion  of  Pub- 
lic Lew  601.  Seventy-ninth  Ctmgress, 
which  defines  the  subject  matter  which 
our  conunlttee  is  expressly  charged  by 
Congress,  as  being,  to  wit: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, as  a  wliole  or  by  sutxommlttee,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  from  time  to  time  investi- 
gations of — 

1.  The  extent,  eharactar,  and  objects  of 
un-American  propaganda  acttvitlas  in  tba 
United  States. 

2.  The  diffuiilon  within  tbe  United  Statea 
of  subversive  and  un-American  prc^iaganda 
that  is  instigated  from  foreign  eountrlas  or 
of  a  domestic  cnlgln  and  attars  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  form  of  government  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constttutton;  and  < 

3.  All  other  questions  in  relation  thereto 
that  wotild  aid  Coogreas  in  any  naosasary 
remedial  legislation.  -^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  point 

2  in  the  law  above  quoted  ts  ipeciflea^r 

some  of  the  subject  nsatter  of  Dr.  j^^roul'i 

timely  article.  ; 

Coiannnaic  ow  Tmua. 

(By  Robert  Oordcm  ^mml.  prasldant.  Uni- 
versity at  California,  as  broadcast  on  tba 
Unlvmtty  Kxpiuiai  prepaai.  8iiB4ay.  Jan- 
uary 28,  1»S1)  ] 
ExTLoaaL  Is  Amerlean  eomimmlin  a  eon- 
sptracy  against  democratle  rovsmmant,  or 
Is  tt  merely  another  political  partyf 

AmtauwcBL.  Tbe  Unlrerslty  of  Calif omla 
weloMnes  you  to  Its  one  tboasaad.  two  bnn- 
dred  and  eighth  broadcast  featurmg  tba 
University  EMjAonr.  In  tbls  traoaertbad  pro- 
gram, tbe  Bxplorar  baa  a  tftaeSml  gusat.  tba 
president  of  tba  University  at  CaUtomta.  Dr. 
Robert  Oordon  Sproul.  Bare  Is  Rale  Sparks, 
tbe  University  Bxi^orar. 

ExFioBBL  Bxeant  Bumtba  bave  not  baan 
very  happy  oam  for  the  Amaiaax  Oommia- 
nlat  Puty.  Leaders  ot  tbe  party  have 
tried  and  convicted  on  eooqjiracy. 
tive  legislaUon  of  vartooa  klnda  baa  bean 
adopted  or  proposed  at  many  lavtis  of  gov- 
ernment. Left-wing  unlona  wbieb  fotlowwi 
the  party  line  have  bean  droppad  from  mam- 
bership  in  the  CIO  and  tba  Soraaa  war 
brought  a  new  unpopularity  to  the  daCanidsri 
of  Russian  policy  in  the  worid  today. 

Is  there  a  possibility  tiiat  wa  have  mla- 
Judged  the  American  OommnnlatT  Soma 
who  have  defended  tbe  party's  right  to  aUst- 
ence  have  declared  tbat  any  party,  no  aiattsr 
bow  radical  its  views,  has  a  place  tn  our  form 
oi  political  democracy.  Otbars  bave  pointed 
out  that  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  sssem- 
t!y  are  baate  freedoma  of  oar  BUI  ol  Rii^ta. 
Still  others  have  said  that  If  wa  abridge  tba 
freedom  of  tbe  Communlat  Party,  no  other 
party  will  be  secure. 

All  of  these  contentions  are  baaed  on  tba 
assumption  that  communism  In  tba  United 
States  U  simply  a  pc^tleal  party.  But  Is  it? 
I  was  discuasing  this  question  recently  with 
I>r.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  preadent  of  tba 
University  of  California.  Bis  point  oC  view 
was  so  Indslve  and  so  tntereatng  that  I  bave 
aaked  htm  to  bring  it  to  you  hlmaetf.  To 
answer  tbe  queatlon:  "Is  Amerlean  Com- 
munism simply  a  poUticai  party?"  It's  my 
privilege  to  introduce  Dr.  Sproul. 

President  Sraoux..  Sappose  we  put  a  few 
CommunlKts  cm  tbe  wttacsa  etaod  and  let 
them  teatlf  y  In  tbelr  own  wottfs  as  to  tba 
nature  and  Intantkma  of  tba  CoaaumlBk 
movement.  At  one  time  CommnnMa  awda 
no  apology  for  thw  intamatlenal  ciiaractar 
of  their  organisation.  In  IMS.  WUUam  Z. 
Pewter,  tbe  present  natioi.«l  cbatrmaa  of  tbe 
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•  rtTMltnc  st«t«iMni.  H«  Mid. 
BBtat  PMty  of  Xh»  UnltMl  BtaXm 
to  Um  Aakmcaa  aaetUm  of  tbe  Oam- 
Biimtat  IstOTnaUonAl.  •  *  *  TtM  Com- 
vtmlit  XntamattoDal  Is  •  dtodpUncd  trortd 

J.  VMitm,  an  affent  of  Moaeow  wbo  haa 
■bioa  flad  th*  Unltad  SUtaa.  vrota  In  a  Com« 
monkrt  Ifamial  In  1935.  "We  do  not  queatioa 
tbe  poUtlcal  eorrectncaa  of  tHa  daciakoia.  rca- 
oiutiona.  and  ao  forth,  of  the  executive  com- 
mlttaa  of  tlM  Communlat  International. " 

Oan.  Walter  Krlvltaky,  former  chief  of  nhe 
Soviet  ItUltary  In»*Ulg«nce  for  Weatem  ini- 
ropa.  aald  la  1830.  "The  Comzniuilat  Parties 
are  notZilnc  more  than  branch  affloea  of  the 
Buaalan  CXjmmiinlat  Party"  Shortly  after 
he  ma<to  that  etatem-uit  he  was  miirdered  by 
an  unknown  aaaallant.  Although  the  trv.th 
of  hla  aMaitlniM  was  disputed  by  Coma.u- 
nlata.  tlkay  ftnd  support  In  the  statutes  of  t  he 
CXJoimunlst  International  Itself.  Article  18 
provided.  The  decisions  of  the  executive 
ooounlttaa  of  the  Communist  International 
are  ohUgatory  for  all  the  sections  of  the 
International  and  must  be  prcxaptly  carried 
out." 

Any  (fcrtbt  aa  to  the  revolutionary  char- 
acMr  of  American  oominunlan  should  be  dls- 
pellad  by  WlUlam  Z.  Focter's  statement  In  the 
early  thlrtlea.  He  wrote:  To  put  an  end  to 
the  capltallat  system  will  require  a  conscious- 
ly rerolutkxiAry  act  by  the  great  toUlng 
maMsa,  lad  by  tbe  Ooaununist  Party:  that  la. 
tbe  tiiiiqiwel  of  tbe  state  power,  tbe  de- 
Mractton  of  the  state  machine  created  by 
tbe  rullnf  elasa.  and  the  organisation  of  the 
prnjntartan  dletatorshlp."  He  added  that 
"By  tte  t«nn  'aboUtkm'  of  capltallam  we 
mean  tta  ovartbrow  in  open  struggle  by  the 
led  by  the  proletariat." 
tbaa  qooCed  with  approval  tbe  pro- 
gram at  tbe  Oommonlst  Intamatlooal.  a  aec- 
ttOBoC  lAleb  reads: 

-Only  •  notant  defeat  of  tbe  bourgeoisie. 
tlks  iiiwltrMllrai  of  Ita  ptttpeity.  tbe  annthUa- 
ttOB  qC  tke  entire  bourgeois  governmental 
apparatUB.  parliamentary.  Judicial.  mlUtary. 
admtnJstratlve.  munlctpal.  etc., 
CIM  tedtvktiial  sadle  or  Internment  of 
and  dangerous  csploiters. 
of  a  strict  eootrol  over 
at  all  tnsTltable  st- 
and raatoratlon  at  eapl- 
wUl  be 
to  gHHaMtee  the  eompiete  submlsalon 
of  esidaltets.'* 

OcMununlats  bcva  be- 
ta tbeir  pobtle  ut- 
sttewp<ert  to  ptetmw  the 
of  tbe  party  aa  aa  tade- 
AetloBa.  bowevar.  bare  be- 
ta  tbe  early 
XZ.«blle  tbe 
atin  In  aOset.  tbe  Ametlcaa 
aa  toqicrlal- 
atd  to  Bnt- 
of  tbe  Madia.   But  when 
tbe  party  line 
tbat  pickets  on 
to  the  White  Bouee  ware  ailed 

tt 
bad  at 
for  tbe  ISMtBttoB  oC 


%.^ 


a  majcrlty  te  a  tree  and 
tboy  tooft  o*ar  by 


force  aad  violence.  After  coming  to  full 
power,  tbey  Imprisoned  or  killed  their  op- 
ponents. Voters  there  now  have  no  choice 
but  to  vote  for  candidates  who  are  Corninu- 
nlsta  or  Harmless  stooges  of  the  party  The 
tact  that  the  American  Comoaunlst  Party 
says  dearly  that  America  should  be  a  people  s 
democracy  shows  what  would  be  In  «tore  for 
ua  If  they  should  ever  succeed  in  their 
purpoa*. 

Alfivd  Langc.  In  a  textbook  used  In  the 
Lenin  Indoctrination  school  in  Moscow,  cold- 
ly discusses  the  means  of  repression  to  be 
used  against,  the  enemies  of  the  Communist 
revolution.  He  says,  "The  avowed  enemy  <'t 
the  uprising  should  be  shown  only  the  strict- 
est revolutionary  diaclpUne-,  yea.  even  terr  r. 
How  much  terror  should  be  used  must  t>e  df- 
teimkied  by  the  basis  of  each  Individual  attu- 
atlon." 

Lange  also  discusses,  and  I  quote,  "the  ^a^jb- 
BibUity  of  military  support  rrom  a  foreign 
country.  In  which  the  revolutionary  class  has 
already  seized  power."  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  very  clear  in  the  lii^ht  of  'he  pledge 
of  Poster  and  other  Comnrunlst  leaders  to 
help  "defeat  the  predatory  war  alm.s  of  Amer- 
ican imperialism'  In  the  event  of  war  w.tn 
what  they  called  the  "democratic  forces 

A  preview  of  what  would  happen  m  tr.is 
country  In  the  avent  of  a  succeasiul  Commu- 
nist revolution  was  offered  as  reccntlv  as 
1948  by  Dr.  Howard  Selsam,  director  cf  the 
Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science,  one  of  the 
party  schools  in  New  Yarlt.  He  declared, 
"When  labor,  the  middle  classes  and  farmers 
have  achieved  a  majority  in  the  ln'ere.st  of 
carrying  out  an  extremely  democratic  cen- 
tre I  of  all  peoples.  It  may  l-ie  necesiary  to 
exercise  repression  against  elements  who 
would  turn  back  the  cloclt, ' 

When  queried  as  to  what  would  happen  to 
an  American  newspaper  which  opposed  the 
Communists  at  such  a  time.  Dr.  SeLsani  re- 
plied. "That's  a  luxury  that  cannot  oe  al- 
lowed. Measures  would  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  press  supported  the  general  trend  to- 
ward socialism.  Moncomplylng  newspapers 
would  have  to  suspend  operations  Thd,t  s 
where  Marxism  Is  rough  about  this." 

So  much  for  the  testimony,  by  word  and 
action,  of  the  Communists  themselves.  The 
conclusions  seem  inescapable  that  the  Com- 
munists cannot  be  written  off  as  merely  a  po- 
litical party,  but  Instead  comprise  a  sinister 
consrlracy  to  seize  control  of  governments 
everywhere  In  the  name  of  Russian  tyranny. 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  has  achieved  n<j  lit- 
tle success  In  convincing  some  people  that 
black  is  white  and  vice  versa.  The  Soviet 
Union  maintains  the  largest  armed  force  m 
the  world,  and  its  fist-shaklne  parade?  f 
military  might  put  the  Nazl5  to  shame  Yet 
the  Communist  Party  has  led  many  people  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  la  the  cham- 
pion ot  world  peace.  Communists  and  their 
sympathizers  or  coHaborators  have  obtained 
many  signatures  for  the  so-called  Stockh'.lm 
peace  resolut'on,  a  resolution  so  obviously 
Riisslan  Inspired  that  it  has  considerably  em- 
barrassed the  peaceful  Swedes.  The  Com- 
munist i.reaa  had  the  audacity  to  term  ittm 
Busslan-tlmed  Invasion  of  Korea  an  attack 
by  the  Southern  Koreans  in  the  face  of  pat- 
ent evidence  that  the  southerners  and  their 
American  advisers  were  taJten  by  surprise. 

By  publicly  supporting  the  cause  if  the 
underprivileged  throughout  the  world,  the 
Communists  have  managed  to  give  the  Idea 
that  tbey  are  progreaelve  But  if  progress 
devsloiiment  toward  greater  personal 
and  well-being,  communism  can 
scarcely  be  called  progresalve  in  the  light  of 
the  record.  Wherever  communism  rules,  the 
vorker  bas  no  right  to  strike,  his  hours  are 
Ir«ngar.  and  the  speed-up  Is  standard  proce- 
dure voder  tbe  so-caUed  Stakhanov  mov;- 
msDt.  Be  jotae  a  ualoc  by  eompulslon.  but 
bs  dose  not  aleeft  its  oAesra.  aad  they  do  not 
bargain  coOeettTely  on  bis  behalf,  for  under 
coBuaunism  all  wages  art  set  arbitrarily  by 
government  offldats. 


Some  years  ago  when  Amcrlcaii  Commu- 
nists were  a  bit  more  frank  in  their  pub- 
lished statements.  WUllam  Z.  Poat<  r  flatly  de- 
noimced  the  progressive  Idea.  He  said, 
"Progresalvlsm  Is  a  grave  danger  tc>  the  work- 
Int;  class.  The  progressive  blcc  is  Just 
another  lightning  rod  to  shield  ths  capitalist 
profit  edifice." 

No  Communist  can  afford  to  'emper  hla 
acceptance  ot  the  violent  progrum  of  the 
party  The  Manual  on  Organization,  by  J. 
Peters,  makes  this  very  plain.  It  says,  "It 
IS  clear,  however,  that  basic  principles  and 
decisions,  such  as,  for  example,  tbe  program 
of  the  Communist  IntemaUonal,  cannot  be 
questioned  in  the  party.  •  •  •  we  do 
nut  question  the  theory  of  the  necessity  for 
the  forceful  overthrow  of  capitalism  We  do 
not  question  the  correctness  of  the  revolu- 
tionary theory  of  the  class  struggle  laid  down 
by  &larx.  Engels.  Lenin,  and  Stalin." 

In  tbe  light  of  such  doctrine,  it  is  plain 
that  1  Communist  is  a  person  who  ip  cotn- 
mitted.  under  party  discipline,  to  fight  f..r 
the  forceful  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  committed  to 
ufte  the  Instruments  of  democracy  only  to 
dt'stroy  democracy.  If  he  should  come  to 
pt'Wer,  he  would  take  away  all  of  the  things 
commonly  referred  to  as  progrtMsive  or 
liberal 

It  Is  Also  clear  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
that  the  Communist  Party  is  organized  as 
a  conspiratorial  group,  a  fifth  column  to 
a-hieve  its  aims  by  force  and  violence,  and  m 
rr:;j',ir.ction  with  the  Soviet  Army,  There 
r  ;:.  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  Is  an  -irgan 
of  the  Moscow  Politburo  with  wh'»e  com- 
mand the  party  has  never  disagreed  in  any 
rerspect. 

I.s  the  Communist  Party  an  ordinary  po- 
litical party?  Perhaps  Its  members  do  be- 
long to  a  political  party  which  presents  can- 
didates for  office  as  other  parties  do.  but  this 
is  not  ks  essential  characteristic.  It  Is  Ulte 
.m  iceberg:  Us  organisation  as  a  political 
party  is  only  the  visible  and  smaller  part. 
More  significant  is  the  larger  part  hidden 
fr  m  view — the  secret  and  treasonable  con- 
spiracy against  democratic  government. 

Responsible  public  officials  are  not  worried 
for  fear  the  Communlat  Party  in  this  country 
might  grow  in  power  until  it  has  reached  a 
majority.  Such  a  possibility  la  s.o  remote 
as  to  cause  no  concern.  But  as  experience 
in  other  countries  haa  shown,  the  Commu- 
ni.sts  do  not  wait  until  they  are  In  a  majority 
before  attempting  violent  seixtire  of  power. 
Mi-reover,  Communists  in  this  and  other 
cotmtrtes  have  indicated  plainly  that  they 
would  cooperate  with  an  invading  Riissian 
Army.  In  all  sections  of  the  party,  the 
membership  does  the  bidding  of  its  Russian 
masters.  This  is  the  charge  of  which  com- 
munism has  convicted  Itself  by  its  words 
and  actions,  the  indictment  which  makes  it 
unworthy  of  consideration  as  a  political  party 
in  a  democratic  state. 


Inpadcst  FonifBcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Hsw  Toax 
IS  THK  BOUSX  OP  RB>RISBNTATIVB8 

Monday.  Maw  21.  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  eonamt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  ApDeodiz  of  the  Ricono, 
I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  May  18.  wen  en- 
titled "Impudent  Foreigner."  I  wonder 
how  much  longer  the  American  people 
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are  goinc  to  stand  such  Impodeoce  and 
not  only  stand  but  pay  for  it. 
tttratrnm  Fuanama 

Oladwyn  Jebb's  addrcsa  before  tbe  Bar 
Association  of  New  Tork  City  showed  blm 
to  be  another  Impudent  foreigner. 

Jebb  Is  Britain's  reprcaentative  la  tbe 
United  Nations.  He  achieved  some  renown 
tn  this  country  last  sum.mer  when  IfaUk. 
the  Soviet  representative,  was  presiding  over 
the  security  council  and  preventing  it  frtan 
doing  anything.  As  was  subsequently  dis- 
covered, the  council  wasnt  going  to  do 
much  anyway,  but  Mr.  Jebb  at  the  time  dla- 
playcd.  for  the  benefit  of  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision audience,  a  consideirable  talent  for 
forging  barbed  epithets  and  tossing  them  at 
Malik. 

The  Job  he  undertook  on  Tuesday  evening 
was  a  more  difficult  one  and  It  overtaxed  his 
abilities.  HU  target  thla  time  was  not  a 
diplomat  guilty  of  rude  and  arbitrary  be- 
havior and,  therefore,  an  easy  mark,  but 
General  Mac  Arthur  and  the  prevailing  pub- 
lic opinion  In  the  United  States,  which  sup- 
ports him. 

No  doubt  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
eastern  snobs  and  the  State  Department 
Mr.  Jebb  assumed  that  he  was  within  his 
rights  in  addressing  an  American  audience 
on  questions  of  American  policy  raised  by 
the  removal  of  General  MacArthur. 

This  was  an  outrageous  assumption.  If 
Mr.  Jebb  has  any  right  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  public,  it  is  confined  to  his  right  to 
deal  with  it  as  it  may  come  befan  the 
United  Nations  in  the  councils  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  has  no  right  whatever  to  appeal 
directly  to  th*  Amertciin  people. 

Nevertheless  that  is  Just  what  Mr.  Jebb 
did.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  lectiire  us  on 
a  question  which  concerns  American  con- 
stitutional law  and  American  foreign  policy. 
As  If  this  were  not  enough,  he  went  on 
to  indicate  that  as  soon  as  they  could  con- 
veniently do  so,  the  British  Intend  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  put  the  Chtoese  Reds  In  U.  N. 
and  regotiate  with  them  for  the  transfer  of 
Pormosa  to  them. 

BUTTsa  roe  mb.  tsumaiv 

iir.  Jebb  was  car^ui.  of  cotcrse,  to  butter 
up  Mr.  Truman.  Without  mentioning  Gen- 
eral MacArthvu-'s  name.  Jebb  clearly  referred 
to  him  as  "one  who  makes  faces  at  the 
enemy  and  beats  on  his  cheat."  Again, 
vrlthout  mentioning  names,  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Truman  as  possessed  of  'the  petlenoe  to 
sec  something  through,  bcrrlble  thofo^  tt 
may  be.  In  the  fuB  knowledge  of  what  Is  at 
stake  If  his  steadfastness  should  falL" 

The  meddling  speech  was  bought  tn  dip- 
lomatic coin  by  the  State  Department.  Any- 
one who  has  been  reading  tbe  Brttlah  praea 
these  days  knows  how  preoccupied  tbe 
Brltlah  Government  la  wltb  tbe  problem 
raised  by  tbe  nattonallaatlon  ot  tbe  Aaglt>- 
Iranlan  oil  inopertles  by  tbe  Pexalaa 
Government. 

'  Britain  Is  1rT*^^*r'^*^**"g  ^^^  ^"^  ^  foroe 
to  prevent  the  Paralalia  ftm  dotag  to  Psr- 
Bian  industry  what  tbe  Labor  Oownimeat  In 
Britain  has  already  done  to  tasatti  at  Brttlsb 
lnd\istry.  Britain  wants  at  least  tbe  diplo- 
matic support  of  oar  QovcrzuBeirt  ha  tbia 
enterprise  and  la  anglliic  tor  mfiltary  i^iport 
aa  well. 

Tuesday's  newspapera  reported  tba*  tbe 
State  Depertment  la  falling  mto  line.  Toaa- 
day  nlgfat.  Mr.  Jebb  aaouBted  tbe  platflarm 
In  new  York  to  esatt  Ifr.  Tramaa  ft*  bia 
"Btaadfastneas"  and  to  arowe  prefodlet 
againat  Ifaeartbor.  Tbe  State 
being  wlutt  It  la.  tbla  wfll  be 
paynent  tn  fWl. 

A  Brttlab  spokesnaa.  aw 
BrlUab  spnfcsaman  te  tbe  Xtattsd 
ooi^t  to  be  esbamad  to  mtOnm  aa 
awttenee  on  a  su^aet  bevlag 


wtch  Korea.  Ibn  Brttlsb 
have  eoDCrtbated  Car  leas  tbsa  tbey  aboold 
bave  to  tbe  war.  bave  only  now  taken  steps 
to  etit  tbe  flow  at  suppDea  to  tbe  ci»my 
from  BrttlMb  tarrttory.  and  all  along  have 
abown  a  desire  to  promote  the  amblttona  of 
Bed  Cblneae  wbo  are  killing  Aaicrleans. 

Oeneral  Marsban.  under  preesurt  from  tbe 
Senators,  said  tbe  other  day  that  he  oppoaca 
Britain's  program  of  transferring  Formoaa  to 
the  Beds  and  doesnt  believe  tbey  should  be 
aUowed  "to  shoot  their  way  into  U.  N."  That, 
however,  is  still  Xnglaad's  program  as  Jebb's 
remarks  make  dear.'  It's  a  safe  bet  that  it 
is  also  Acheaon's  program. 


Prkc  CdBtral  af  Lirertock 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  KiaaoxTai 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSXNTATTVSS 

MoTiday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Sipeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  brief,  but 
clear  and  convincing  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  price  control  of  livestock  and 
the  effect  of  such  control  on  the  con- 
sumers: 

[From  the  Ck)lumbia  <Mo.)  Dai  y  Tribune  of 
May  7,  IftSl] 

Lewis  RXTAtL  Psicxs,  Matbx.  But  No  Mzat 

Fred  V.  Heinkel,  president  of  the  Missouri 
Fanners  Association,  has  made  a  good  case 
against  the  Government's  roU-back  of  live- 
stock prices. 

In  an  article  written  for  the  Missouri 
Farmer,  the  association's  ufDclal  publication, 
he  points  out  that  less  beef  will  be  prodticed 
because  farmers  will  healtate  to  b\iy  high- 
priced  feeders,  and  they  will  be  apprehouslve 
lest  the  price  structure  be  tinkeared  with 
further.  As  a  consequence,  cattle  will  go  to 
market  directly  off  the  grass  and  at  lighter 
weights. 

In  a  short-sighted  attoapt  to  bring  relief 
to  retail  stares  which  have  been  caught  In 
a  squeeae  between  ceilings  and  rising  eoata 
of  meat,  TIelPkel  says  the  Government  la 
simply  shifting  tbe  squeeae  to  the  llveatock 
producer,  who  will  retaliate  by  marketing  less 
meat.  Meat  may  sell  at  somewbat  lower 
prices  on  the  retail  market,  but  there  wont 
be  enou^  to  go  around  and  wbik~  tha«  la 
wont  be  good  quality. 

An  Interesting  thh^.  and  sosnethlng  few 
peq;^  icaliae,  la  tbe  fact  that  real  prices 
of  beef  today  aren't  as  high  aa  tbey  bave 
been  at  thaea  tn  tbe  past  when  nobody 
dr«MBWd  of  price  ceilings.  Measured  In  terms 
at  tbe  number  at  hxxaa  at  work  required  to 
buy  100  pounda  of  heat.  It  took  47  .S  hours  la 
the  blgb-prleed  period  of  lt29  and  only  54.4 
tn  Fsbraary  (tf  tbla  year.  In  the  low-priced 
period  oir  ItSl  It  took  4SJ»  boora. 

lb  ^te  of  tbe  fact  ttey  are  paying  tbe 
blgbest  daOar  prices  tn  bistory,  today's  eon- 
are  eattng  more  heat  than  at  any 
.  Tbla  la  a  vofamtary  chcdee, 
wbfteh  meaiis  tbe  Aiaei  lean  people  are  buying 
more  beef  buLaaet  tbey  can  afford  It  and  pre- 
fer to  eat  tt  Inatoad  (tf  otber  foods  teas  ex* 
peaetws.  B  tbe  Oovenunsat  soeeeeds  la 
liiesiliig  tbe  price  wbtle  draetteaBy  cortail- 
mg  tbe  soppiy,  a  few  mors  peoide  amf  be 
aUetoboy  a  itttte  be^  bat  aanicb  pester 
wBl  be  dented  fBsmA  larger  quaatt- 

It  wont  be  on  «he  narket. 
tbie  immmla  to  la  diprtftag  a  lot  eg 
to  bai|^  a  baadfttl.  wlilcb  ts  a  dnWooa 
•cfalcvcmeat  at 
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m  THl  HODSl  OF 

Monday.  May  21. 19S1 

Mrs.  ST.  CHSORGE.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
under  unanimous  eonamt  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rccoaa, 
I  include  an  article  by  lir.  George  Sokol- 
sky  showing  the  falsehoods  that  are  be- 
ing spread  by  the  admlnlstratkm's  inroi»- 
aganda  machine  about  Vae  far-eastern 
policy  and  General  MacArthur: 

I  From    the    Waahlngton    Times-Herald    at 
May  IS.  1961] 

DATS 


(By  George  SokoUky) 

The  strategy  ot  administration  spokeemen 
bas  been  of  a  pattern:  Oeneral  MacArthur 
is  a  mUltarist:  he  seeks  an  aU-out  war  with 
Soviet  Busala;  h«  lacks  judgment;  tbe  Preai- 
dent  cannot  have  im  atomic  war  on  hla  con- 
science. 

It  is  amazing  how  Impudently  and  una- 
bashedly this  argimient  U  being  pursued. 

One  would  Imagine  that  It  was  Oeneral 
MacArthur  who  built  up  the  Russian  war  po- 
tential by  making  a.i  imcondltlonal  lend- 
lease  ta  Sli  .000.000.000  to  Stalln. 

Actually,  it  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who. 
dlsi-egarding  the  whole  of  Busatan  history 
with  its  insatiable  land  hunger,  went  to  the 
support  of  Stalln  after  June  22.  1941.  without 
making  a  contract  as  to  the  terms  ot  Ameri- 
can aid  and  the  limits  of  Rua^an  expansion. 

At  that  time.  Oeneral  MacArthur  was  In 
the  Philippines  and  waa  not  consulted  and 
did  not  have  to  be. 

Nor  was  be  consulted  at  the  Tehran  and 
Yalta  Conferences  at  whleb  ttm  United 
States  made  it  passible  for  acalln  to  expand 
into  Cbbm;  to  take  Mancburla  as  Soasrain; 
to  reestablish  Russian  power  In  the  ports  of 
Dalren  and  Port  Arthur,  seised  from  China 
by  Ruseia  as  a  result  at  tbe  secret  Lt-Lobaooff 
treaty  (1890):  taken  from  Russia  by  Japan 
in  1905;  reverting  to  Cblaa  la  ac^irdanca 
fwith  the  Cairo  agreement  of  Hovember  38, 
1043 — rastOTed  to  Busala  by  Boosevelt  and 
Churchill  by  tbe  Tehran  agrceoient  at  De- 
cember 1,  1B4S.  and  tbe  Yalta  agreement  at 
February  11.  1946. 

Oen.  Douglas  MacArtbur  bad  BOtblng  to 
do  wltb  any  of  that,  eae^it  that  he  waa 
(Uttered  Into  Korea  suddenly  and  unprepared 
because  our  position  in  J^psa  bad  became 
Imperiled  on  June  aS.  I960. 

Tben  he  was  told  to  figbt  Hortb  Korea 
and  Soviet  Cblna  but  not  to  risk  war  wttb 
Soviet  Rossla,  an  cntsrprtae  wliteb  bas  tf- 
raady  eoet  tbe  Amerlean  people  more  tbaa 
«6j000  easoamsB  and  mors  tbaa  11.000  Uvea. 
If  tboae  llgursa  are  comi^ete.  wtaleb  I  doubt. 

CSea.  Oeorge  Mnsfaaa  seeass  not  to  be 
lamHlar  wttb  tbe  geography  of  Maaebona, 
Korea,  and  tbe  marlttaie  pruvfaees  of  Siberia. 
Moving  b^o  Korea  ftom  tbe  eea  Is  Uke  bang- 
log  your  bead  sgatnet  a  stone  waU. 

Actually,  tbe  stniplest  way  to  com^aer 
Korea  la  to  go  Into  Maoelnarta  tbrcogli 
Dalien  aad  ^ort  Artbiv.  to  niiilsi  en  Mufc- 
r  Cbaaffdtazi  and  tbaa  to  move  tato 
fren  tbe  west. 

Aaotber  way.  stvaUiMe  only  wboi  navl 
tlon  la  postfMe.  Is  Chroogb  VlattedMok. 

.  port,  and  tt«B  dawn  tbe  pesbH  Into 


^ 


Tbe  alternative  to  tbat  la  a  taet  air 
palgn  wset  at  t&e  Ttfv.  strftlag  at 
Manchuria.     X  kiMW  this 
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hand,  from  many  vlalta  to  it.  One  cannot  get 
the  feel  of  this  terrain  without  having  been 
in  It.  General  Marshall  speaks  of  Manchuria. 
Korea,  and  Siberia  ss  though  It  were  level 
land  like  a  Kansas  prairie. 

It  would  seem  from  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  we  are  caught  In  a  trap 
from  which  we  cannot  flght.  What  then  are 
we   to  do? 

The  logic  of  their  poaltlon  cannot  be  the 
appMMment  of  Stalin.  Due  to  Tehran. 
Yalta,  and  Potadam.  he  Is  sitting  pretty  AH 
he  needs  to  do  la  to  bang  off  weak  nations 
and  to  look  forward  to  continued  appease- 
ment by  the  United  States. 

If  you  were  Stalin,  sitting  In  the  Kremlin 
under  such  circumstances  what  would  you 

do? 

Tou  are  told  by  the  highest  authority  In 
the  United  States,  the  President  himself,  that 
he  will  not  risk  an  atomia  war.  He  wlU  go 
up  to  that,  but  no  further. 

So,  what  would  you  do?  Try  to  think  the 
IH-oblem  out  aa  Stalin  would.  You  would 
tak?  every  soft  spot  on  earth,  threatening  an 
atomic  war.  until  the  United  States  either 
h«/i  to  put  up  or  shut  up. 

That  la  exactly  what  Stalin  Is  doing.  He 
must  expect  the  United  States  to  back  away 
aft«r  having  read  the  Marshall  testimony. 

It  would  seem  that  the  real  alternative  to 
war  that  the  President  and  General  Marshall 
offer  the  American  people  Is  complete  with- 
drawal from  world  leadership — a  complete 
and  tcUl  IsoUtion.  strictly  minding  our  own 
businees  and  doing  nothing  that  would  an- 
noy Stalin  so  that  he  will  not  attack  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  Dean  Acheson  could  reach  an 
agreement  with  Stalin  on  such  a  program. 
But  would  Stalin  live  up  to  It?  Has  he  kept 
a  single  agreement  made  with  the  United 
SUtss  since  1933? 


Several  years  ago,  however,  the  cons<.Tva- 
tlon  Idea  began  to  take  hold.  Much  'f  the 
land  was  reclaimed,  farms  were  put  buck.  '  r. 
a  paying  basis,  and  the  rural  people  war.-fd 
something  else     They  wanted  more  chur.he^ 

The  Bible  College,  In  answer  to  miu.y  r-'- 
quests,  observed  the  dire  need  for  ml:u.-t>>.'-3 
who  could  talk  the  farmer's  lanuuas'e  m  d 
at  the  same  time  offer  more  than  spir;".i.ii 
help.  It  answered  the  challenge  by  launch- 
ing Its  present  rural  ministry  program. 

And  the  proj?ram  imm.ediately  paid  divi- 
dends. Even  before  these  young  ministers 
were  graduated  they  t.)«lc  rural  communities 
by  the  hand,  rebuilt  the  crumbling  churches, 
and  administered  first  aid  to  the  sick  soil. 
These  youni?  men  were  listened  to  because 
their  sermnns  m.'ide  practical  sense,  for  they 
said,  "the  soul  of  man  Is  Inseparably  linked 
with  the  soil.  What  h  2<>)c1  for  the  soil 
Is  ?ood  for  the  soul," 

In  many  ways,  thi-s  program  is  more  than 
a  local  project  for  it  embraces  the  most  uni- 
versal ideas.  When  we  realize  that  the  earth 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  sterile  rock  covered 
by  a  thin  veneer  of  llfe-glvlng  soil,  we  realize 
the  importance  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment, and  the  teachmirs  of  these  young  men. 


RtBfiM  aaJ  Afrkoltwe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  laOULDER 

or  MiaaouBi 
DT  TBK  HOUSB  OF  RBPRISSNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  19S1 

Ux.  MOUUJER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav*  to  extend  my  remarks  io-  the  Ric- 
OKB.  I  tnclude  the  following  editorial 
printed  and  published  in  the  Columbia 
lilaMurian.  at  Columbia,  Mo.: 

Bkjcxoi*  aJID  AOWCm-TTTSX  CO»C«Kl  To  COH- 
AMO   KmUCH  THS  SOIL 


It  has  long  been  the  dream  of  the  Nation's 
top  conserratlon  crusaders,  men  like  the  late 
K.  Sydxwj  Stephens,  to  see  the  conserratlon 
xnofvment  intreacbed  in  the  minds  of  man 
as  It  1«  intreoched  in  the  roots  of  the  soil. 
AiMi  this  dream  has  at  isst  come  to  pass. 

At  present,  ths  Bible  College  of  Missouri 
and  the  Ctdlege  of  Agrlctilture  are  engaged 
In  a  Joint  task  which  may  prove  of  great 
lasting  value.  For  they  are  teaching  min- 
isters to  go  «mong  the  farmers  preaching  the 
gospel  of  God  and  of  the  soU.  Theirs  Is  the 
task  of  not  only  saving  man  splrltuaUy  but 
al«o  physlcaUy. 

OonsarratlonlsU  eooalder  erosion  man's 
greatest  enemy.  During  flood  stages  the 
ICsalaslppl  aiver  carries  a  iO-acre  farm,  7 
Inobes  deep,  out  to  the  ocean  every  minute. 
And  riieti  men  have  seen  these  farms  go, 
leaving  a  Mlsimin  versKm  of  "the  grapes 
oC  wrath"  In  their  wake.  When  the  land 
want,  so  did  many  people,  and  many 
Ohurclies.  All  that  remained  was  the  worn- 
Ottt  land  and  a  hard-bitten  few. 


The  Causes  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREPENT.\T1VES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following:  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  New 
York,  on  May  19.  1951: 

The  Cacses  or  Wab 
(By  Congressman   Victor  L.   Anftso  i 

Members  of  the  Italian  HUtorlcal  Society 
an  Invitation  to  a  Member  of  the  Congress  T 
the  United  States  to  address  a  h:stonral 
society  In  the  month  of  May  in  t.he  year  19.51 
might,  at  first  thought,  appear  to  be  a  ni:.^- 
take  of  some  considerable  magnitude  It  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  follows  the  day-by- 
day  news,  that  Congressmen  have  rather 
more  to  do  than  they  can  be  expected  to 
accomplish,  without  asking  them  to  eive  any 
consideration  to  matters  of  history  Tins 
Judgment  is  true,  In  a  way.  Crtsi.'=.  f /.I  )ws 
crisis  these  days,  and  we  are  making  history 
at  a  rate  that  leajes  us  very  little  opportunity 
for  consideration  of  anything  except  the 
present  and  the  future.  But  It  Is  a  dani<er  ais 
state  of  mind  to  hold  that  we  can  proceed 
without  knowing  what  has  been  dune  by  <  ur 
predecessors,  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  a  group  of  my  friends  who  w.mt 
me  to  think  with  them,  of  our  current  situa- 
tion in  terms  of  the  past.  The  historical 
point  of  view  can  make  most  significant  con- 
tributions to  many  of  our  problems,  and  m 
the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  want  to  con- 
sider with  you  the  greatest  of  those  prob- 
lems— the  causes  of  wars.  Perhaps  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  what  has  caused  wars 
In  the  past  may  help  us  to  avert  the  so-called 
next  war.  That  Is,  provided  the  boys  v.  ho  are 
dying  and  bl'iedlng  In  Korea  will  f.^rgive  as 
for  classifying  their  last  measure  of  devotion 
as  an  effort  to  preserve  the  peace 

If  we  were  able  to  prevent  a  third  world 
war,  which  under  unrestrained  methiKls  of 
fighting  It.  such  as  the  use  of  atomic  and 
biological  weapons,  might  destroy  us  all.  this 
would  be  the  greatest  achievement  of  man- 
kind. 


The  hLstory  of  mankind  Is  often  thought  to 
b*>  •}:f  story  of  man's  progress.  The  Inter- 
!r«>-vi;.n  cAn  scarcely  be  applied  to  the 
i.;  •  :v  it  his  wars  unless  It  can  be  called  evl- 
drv:i-e -if  prov;ress  to  point  to  mere  and  larger 
a:.<l  more  deadly  conflicts.  In  fact,  the 
r.M'.rd  '..'  'he  past  50  years  l.s  so  appalling 
T;;.r  ;•  ;»;mo-t  seems  to  show  a  fixed  purj>-se 
•;..■  p;i."  lit  th«  human  race  to  commit 
V.  I-.-.  ,-';i(:idt' 

I:.  !  <41  'l-.ere  was  published  in  the  Cov- 
GRL.N.-to.NAi.  Rfcord  a  list  of  the  major  armed 
conlhcts  of  the  world  from  492  B  C  to  the 
end  of  1939  A.  D.  This  list  Includes  201 
major  wars,  or  one  approximately  every  12 
years  during  the  pericxl  of  24.31  years.  But 
36  of  the.se  wars  occu.'-red  in  the  40  years  be- 
tween the  bet;lnning  of  the  century  and  the 
end  of  1939— nearly  me  major  war  per  year — 
a  rate  12  times  higher  than  the  averatre  for 
the  enure  ;>erlod  of  the  recorded  hl.story  of 
mankind.     D<je8  this  Iwk  like  proEjress^ 

Such  a  sr.u.ition  Is  almost  enoueh  to  dis- 
courage the  most  optimistic  These  facts 
can  be  used,  and  they  are  so  used,  to  prove 
that  war  Is  such  a  firmly  established  prac- 
tice that  It  Is  evidence  f^f  fundamental  hu- 
man charactertlstics  which  can  no  more  be 
eradicated  than  our  liistlncts  to  acqu'.re  fo<-)d. 
Such  an  argument  Is  based  upon  the  Idea 
that  wars  ari.se  c<  ntlnually  because  human 
nature  seeks  expre.sslon  through  physical 
combat,  and  In  this  line  of  reasoning  the 
particular  causes  ascribed  to  each  war  are 
help  to  be  rather  excu.ses  than  the  real 
causes.  If  this  point  of  view  Is  adopted, 
mankinds  problem  becomes  merely  to 
achlevi  survival  In  combat  and  It  Is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  prevent  war. 

This  philosophy  I  cannot  accept.  We  do 
not  give  up  efTort  In  the  presence  of  a  sn- 
called  Incurable  disease,  such  as  cancer. 
Oi-ir  researchers  and  physicians  do  not  say 
that  they  will  confine  their  efforts  merely 
t  i  making  death  by  cancer  as  painless  as  It 
r,t:.  be  Wt-  all  believe  that.  Just  as  we  have 
discovered  the  causes  of  one  serious  disease 
after  another  and  have  been  enabled  to  con- 
trol them,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
wr.v  wars  occur  and.  by  using  this  knowledge, 
•i  control  their  occurrence.  If  we  were  wlU- 
l:.c  to  act  on  this  belief,  would  we  not  be 
Justified  In  our  hope  that  the  most  hideous 
disease  of  man— warfare — could  be  con- 
quered' 

My  belief  Is  that  peace  can  best  be  at- 
tained by  examining  our  past  to  determine 
y?hat  has  caused  us  to  break  the  peace  so 
I^rsistently,  and  then  by  Instituting  Imme- 
diate efforts  to  remove  those  causes.  Science 
has  learned  to  control  many  diseases  through 
study  and  Investigation.  We  learned  how  to 
control  lightning,  the  air  and  water  waves. 
but  society  has  miserably  failed  to  learn  how 
to  control  human  relations.  I  am  not  alone 
In  this  belief. 

In  1947  at  the  second  meeting  of  UNESCO, 
as  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization  is  called,  a 
series  of  resolutions  was  enacted  setting  up 
a  swcial  project.  The  purpose  was  to  en- 
courage s<jclal  RClentUts  to  study  the  devel- 
opment and  perpetuation  of  attitudes  which 
make  for  national  aggression  and.  on  the 
ba.sl3  of  their  findings,  to  recommend  ways 
and  means  of  promoting  attitudes  that  would 
Increase  international  understanding.  It 
h  IS  been  said  that  this  action,  by  the  rep- 
re-sentatlves  of  many  nations.  Is  of  historic 
si^niflcauce  when  viewed  In  the  light  of 
mans  long  evolutionary  development,  for 
this  Is  apparently  the  first  time  In  world  his- 
tory when  the  people  of  many  lands  have  of- 
ficially turned  to  the  social  scientist  to  seek 
his  aid  In  man's  quest  for  enduring  peace. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  this  special  proj- 
ect have  been  published.  I  shall  not  bur- 
den you  with  the  details.  Siifllce  It  to  say 
that  according  to  this  study  practically  all 
«ars  have  beeu  caused  by  group  or  national 


tensions.  Unaions  brought  about  by  poverty, 
disease.  Insecurity,  and  fear. 

In  the  light  of  history,  let  us  ftamlne  the 
tensions  which  might  brln^  about  a  third 
world  war. 

Since  I  have  now  turned  scientist  and  not 
politician,  I  shall  refrain  from  the  use  at 
such  terms  whenever  possible  ss  fascism, 
communism,  democracy,  etc.  ActuaUy,  these 
are  Just  names  giving  expressions  to  group  or 
national  tensions. 

Russia  has  made  progress  not  because  it 
has  a  new  and  better  phUosophy  of  govern- 
ment. Everyone  concedes  that  the  greatest 
dictatorship  in  the  world  exlsU  in  Russia 
today  and  that  Ceasar  In  all  his  glory  never 
nad  the  power  that  Stalin  wields  over  more 
than  half  a  billion  people.  Russia  has  made 
progress  because  It  has  played  on  the  ten- 
sions of  people  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  land, 
poverty,  disease,  inseciulty,  and  fear. 

Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  example,  one 
about  which  1  am  very  familiar:   During  the 
last  war  I  served  as  an  intelligence  cfflcer  In 
the    Mediterranean    theater,    principally    In 
Italy.    I  was  privileged  to  have  an  audience 
with   the  Holy   Father.     In  otir  dlscuselons 
what  disturbed  him  the  most  was  the  fact 
tiiat  the  Communists  were  making  such  m- 
roads  In  Italy  which  Is  9«  percent  CathoUc. 
I  told  him  of  my  experience  with  Palmlcro 
Togliatti.  the  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  Italy.     Togliatti  who  cannot  be  classified 
as  an  Italian  was  trained  In  Moscow  for  15 
years     Thereafter,  be  went  to  Spain  and  was 
active  m  the  clvU  war  there  in  the  service  of 
Russia.     He  was  then  sent  to  Italy  where  be 
organlied    the    Communist    Party.      It    was 
Togliatti '8   method   to   arrive    In   a   town   or 
city  in  Italy  in  the  early  morning,  then  to 
attend  mass  In  the  largest  church,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  and  be  sure  that  everybody 
saw  him.    That  night  be  would  apeak  to  the 
public  square  and  loudly  protest,  "What  do 
ycu  mean  I  am  not  a  CathoUc?    Didn't  you 
see  me  In  church  this  morning?     Did  I  not 
receive    the    sacrament    like    you   did?      Of 
course  I  am  a  Cathollc-v^  The  only  thing  that 
I  object  to  is  that  Btion has  so 


much  land.  Why  can>  It  be  divided  among 
you  so  that  aU  of  you  can  have  food  to  eat 
instead  of  starring  while  he  grows  fat  and 
laiy?" 
Very  effective  argmnent,  dont  ycu  think? 
The  same  situation  applies  in  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Russia  has  conquered 
country  after  country  without  firing  a  single 
shot  by  simply  creating  dlssensiaD  to  those 
countries,  promising  land  reforms  and  every- 
thing under  the  sun  for  tboae  who  have  so 
Uttle.  and  those  after  all  are  in  the  majority. 
Do  you  want  more  fertile  territory  for  com- 
munism today  than  China  and  India? 

We  cannot  vrln  this  struggle  to  my  optnloa 
by  guns,  because  even  If  we  ahould  ccm- 
quer  Russia  and  her  satelUtes  after  a  dead- 
ly struggle,  we  would  only  have  more  mouths 
uj  feed.  Soon  our  standard  at  lirtog  would 
be  reduced  to  their  level  and  we  would  be 
worse  off. 

But.  we  can  win  this  struggle  ss  soon  as 
we  take  cocmlsance  of  what  lies  to  store 
for  us  from  all  directions  by  adofiitlng  the 
following  program: 

First  of  all  we  must  get  strong  enough  to 
det«*r  Hiissla  frron  rlaktog  an  all  out-war.  1 
don't  thtok  she  would  risk  such  a  war  now. 
unless  we  force  her  band  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  she  does  not  care  to  lose  all  that 
she  has  gained  by  her  sUck  propaganda 
methods. 

Secondly,  after  we  have  become  atroog 
enough  then  we  too  must  carry  on  a  world 
campaign  to  convince  the  people  <rf  the 
world  that  there  are  no  substitutes  for  Ul>- 
erty  and  freedom  ss  we  know  tliam  hers  to 
the  United  SUtsr.  that  tbeee  precious  gtfta 
are  sttalnatrie  to  all  regardless  of  race,  eokar, 
or  rcllgon  In  this  connection  I  want  to  say 
that  we  have  failed  miserauly  to  spreading 


our  dsmoeratle  propaganda  toto  all  earners 
at  the  world.  We  have  failed  even  right 
here  at  home.  Reports  indicate  that  many 
servicemen  do  not  understand  the  basic  is- 
sues tovolved  to  the  current  national  crisla. 
THey  keep  asking.  "What  is  this  all  about?' 
Our  educational  and  propaganda  work  has 
bogged  down. 

To  be  successful  in  this  propaganda  cam- 
paign, however,  stoce  one  cannot  eat  lib- 
erty nor  freedom,  we  mtist  help  the  poverty- 
stricken  countrtes  to  develop  their  own  nat- 
ural resources  and  to  get  the  best  use  out 
of  the  Tsst  uncultivated  lands  to  our  earth 
which,  if  properly  explored,  could  feed,  I  am 
told,  twice  the  nxmiber  of  people  that  there 
are  now  to  the  world. 

No  matter  what  the  cost  would  be  for 
such  a  program.  It  would  never  reach  the 
cost  of  a  third  world  war 

We  can  win  this  peace  If  the  forces  for 
good  are  as  united  in  the  future  as  the 
forces  of  evil  have  been  to  the  past.  This  Is 
no  time  for  mass  hysteria  and  division  among 
our  people  which  U  exactly  what  Ruasla 
has  been  hoping  for. 

This  u  the  time  for  people  of  all  political 
parties  of  all  faiths  to  get  together  as  Amer- 
icana in  formulating  an  American  plan  for 
world  peace  which  ahould  include  these  basic 
five  points: 

1.  The   building   up  of   a  strong   military 

force. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion under  the  State  Department  to  inten- 
sify our  propaganda  and  educational  pro- 
gram to  ail  corners  o/  the  world. 

3.  The  conttouance  of  economic  aid  to 
needy  nations  under  the  Marshall  plan. 

4.  The  scienUfic  study  of  human  relations 
in  the  same  fashion  aa  sclenli&ls  study  causes 
and  effects  of  diseases. 

5.  The  spreading  of  the  Gospel  of  God. 
without    which    all    plana    must    necessarily 

fail. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  htatorical  society  on  Its  wonderful  hu- 
mane program  of  spreading  the  gospei  of 
human  brotherhood,  American  Ideals,  and 
prtoclples.  May  yours  be  the  light  and  the 
vision  to  end  the  stiicidal  destruction  of 
civilizaUon  by  dlrecttog  ail  peoples  of  what- 
ever color  toward  the  read— yet  undiscov- 
ered— leading  to  wco'ld  peace. 


Jmstke  for  Palud 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZTNSU 

or  nxXNon 

IK  THl  HOUSF  OF  REPRESKfTATIVlS 

Monday.  May  21. 1951 

Mr.  KLDCZYNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie 
ComaoBssioNAL  Recoko,  I  desire  to  in- 
clTide  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Polish  National  Alliance  on  May  6. 
1951.  at  Humboldt  Park,  in  Chicago,  at 
a  gathering  of  200.000  Americans  of 
Polish  descent: 

BmoLiraam  or  Ctrman  or  Po«j»h  Obicxm 
paoM  CwicMG  ua  Vxaonrr  assdckkd 
OH  Mat  6.  1961.  m  BrmmoLOX  Pamm.  roa  th« 
puawwa  cm  CoausBacaaaTOW  ths  Ajnnvsa- 
asBT  or  TWB  Sd  or  Mst.  1181.  Pouoi  Cow- 


Sd  of  Kay  Constitution,  by  this  resolution 
declare,  that : 

We  are  Uvtog  In  a  period  which  calls  for 
clearly  defined  aims  to  ths  policies  of  our 
great  naUon,  foremost  of  which  Is  the  deter- 
mined will  of  America  to  defend  nations 
again  Soviet  impertallam,  and  to  liberate 
nations  subjugated  by  Russia  during  the  last 
war  and  fallowing  the  war. 

The  freedom  and  interests  of  the  American 
Nation  and  the  world  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  of  Poland  aa  a  baaUon. 
between  the  Ea^t  and  West,  with  her  former 
boundaries  on  the  east  and  the  old  Polish 
territories  along  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  on 
the  west.  The  west  cannot  be  free  without 
Pound's  independence  We  slao  demand  the 
independence  of  Ciechoslovakla,  Tugoslavta, 
Hungary.  Rumania.  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and 

E-stcnla.  

The  present  vrorld  crisis  Is  the  remilt  of 
the  Yalta  pact,  which  gave  Rusais  the  basis 
for  her  aggression  in  the  Par,  Middle,  and 
Near  East,  also  to  Europe.  We  deem  It  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  a  biU  be  Introduoed 
in  Congress  calling  for  the  immediate  re- 
view of  the  agreement  concluded  at  Yalta, 
and  Its  annulment. 

We  further  express  the  hope  that  Amer- 
ican public  oolnlon  regarding  C3eneral  Mac- 
Arthur  will  finally  lead  to  a  clear-cut  polit- 
ical poUcy  to  the  Par  East. 

For  the  security  and  good  of  the  United 
States,  we  demand  that  the  Ctmimunlst 
Party  be  declared  Illegal,  and  that  Commu- 
Ists  carrying  out  the  orders  of  a  hosUle  for- 
eign power — as  has  been  jffoved  In  Con- 
gress— be  branded  as  traitors. 

We  also  demand  a  dear  and  definite  stand 
by  our  admtolstratlon  against  Communist 
aggression  by  China  and  Russis  to  Korea. 
or  wherever  it  may  appear. 

In  our  Govenament's  policy  toward  Ger- 
many, we  deem  It  proper  to  warn  that  thie 
Is  not  a  trustworthy  ally,  to  that  a  rearmed 
Germany  wiU  again  become  an  aggressive 
power  threatening  world  peace. 

We  appeal  to  the  Senate  of  the  Unltad 
States  to  extend  the  set  enabling  a  greater 
number  of  displaced  persons  and  Polish  tol- 
diers  to  Kngl&nd  to  enter  the  United  States—-/' 
to  accordance  with  action  already  taken  \b1 
the  House  of  Reprssentatlves.  We  urge  sir 
to  continue  to  their  efforts  brti^ng  snd 
resettling  displaced  persons  and  soldiers. 

We  send  words  of  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion to  the  Polish  nation  for  reslsttog  Sortet 
imperialism.  We  condemn  the  cruel  terror, 
inhtiman  tortures,  trials  and  abuses  prac- 
ticed by  the  Communist  regime  against  Po- 
land's best  sons.  We  assure  the  PiAlah  peo- 
ple that  we  shaU  eonttoue  to  strlTe  for  tbetr 
dellTersnoe  from  bondage,  and  to  send  ma- 
terial aid  in  the  form  erf  Individual  packages. 
also  to  bidp  them  thzmigh  other  sccssalble 


We  ABksrloam  at  PolUh  deseant,  gatfaarsd 
on  the  tnltlaUve  at  the  Polish  MaUooal  Al- 
t<>w«-  at  the  moDUBMfat  at  Oen.  Ttiaddcua 
Kuii  Mb>ii.  taaro  at  two  vorMa.  for  the  pur- 
pose <rf  honorli^  ooe  at  tbe  mflSBcntous  deeds 
of  the  Polish  Watloa.  the  adoption  of  the 


Love  of  our  country,  America,  and  for 
Poland  has  brought  va  to  the  Koaelusko 
monument.  We  came  here  tmlted.  regard- 
leas  at  our  political  belleCs  and  aflUlallon. 
We  came  with  a  feeling  that  a  historic  mo- 
ment ts  at  the  band,  and  that  tbare  la  s  need 
for  greater  united  effort  at  the  whole  Nation. 

We  shall  not  deviate  for  a  moment  from 
the  ehoacn  course,  namely,  oar  efforts  toward 
Uberation  of  Pcdand  from  tbe  yc"se  of  Rus- 
sian commtmism.  It  to  the  duty  <rf  each  of 
us  to  )oto  the  fight  through  the  PoUah  Ameri- 
can Congress,  which  acts  on  the  principle 
that  only  steadfwtnaas.  deep  faith  to  vic- 
tory of  good  over  evil,  also  imm^surabte 
aaaifice  wUl  free  the  PoUah  nation,  aa^  to 
achieve  this  unity  la  ssssntlal 

Long  live  the  United  States. 

Long  live  a  tres  and  tadepeadent  Poland. 

f^«w—  ROBMSSBK. 

Pnaident  of  Polish   N^iOHml  AMU 
•nee,  Cft«<rm«n. 

Jo^eni  WoJciK, 
President  of  D%*trict  12.  Polish  W«- 

tional  Alliance,  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THX  HOCSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Elias  A.  "Uncle  Berr>- '  Robuck.  of 
CaldwelJ  County.  Tex.,  pa^^sed  away  re- 
cently, those  of  us  m  central  Texas  felt 
that  we  had  lost  one  of  our  best  friends 
Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Uncle  Berry,  as  he  was  fondly  called. 
for  as  he  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the 
oldest  and  most  colorful  trail  driver  of 
Texas,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved among  men  in  our  part  of  the 
coiintry.  Uncle  Berry  possessed  a  great 
heart  which  he  shared  with  thousands 

As  the  last  chapter  of  Uncle  Berry's 
life  story  was  drawing  to  an  end.  the 
curtain  was  also  ringing  down  on  the 
most  progressive  century  of  Texas  his- 
tory. Uncle  Berry's  story  is  the  story  of 
Texas.  His  rich  experiences  of  trail 
driving,  rounding  up  wild  cattle,  roping 
wild  horses  and  buffalo  and  fighting  hos- 
tile Indians  are  indeed  a  job  well  done. 
when  we  look  at  the  Texas  of  today  with 
its  flourishing  cities,  fruitful  ranches, 
great  cattle  industry,  and  a  wealth  of 
oil  and  industry. 

Therefore.  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  article  irom  the  San  Marcos 
Record  of  March  23.  1951,  for  insertion 
in  the  CSoHsaxssioMAL  Record,  because  I 
believe  tbat  today  more  than  ever  we 
need  the  Inspiration  of  men  like  Uncle 
Berry  Robuck.  who  lived  and  worked  by 
the  great  teachings  of  Ood  and.  mainly, 
to  "^ove  thy  neighbor  " : 

"Bb  W«a  A  TsxAM."  PiouDKST  TkiBxrrB  or 
Mam — <^-*"— *  or  Bcut  Robuck,  Okz  of 
Last  or  Old  Tkaiz.  Dums.  Was  Saga  or 
XMU.T  Datb  or  Bicpiax  BvxLDtMa  im  South- 


(By  Sofcne  Wbitmore) 

Daatli  at  M  yaan  of  age  of  Eltas  A.  (Berry ) 
Robuck  In  Loekhart  Marcti  5,  1951.  took  one 
ot  the  oldMt.  most  colorfxil,  and  beloved  of 
the  old  trail  drtven  of  Texas. 

Bom  In  PnOrle  Lea.  Tex..  September  3. 
18S7,  Mr.  Bobuck  grew  to  young  manhood 
during  the  terrible  days  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  which  followed  the  War  Between 
the  States.  HU  father  was  killed  In  the  war, 
and  since  he  was  15  yean  old  Robuck  was  a 
eattlwnan. 

One  of  hla  most  vivid  memories  was  the 
tatg  bresM  of  April  1783.  With  several 
tboasaDd  eattle,  rounded  up  north  of  Lock- 
hart.  Robuek  had  l«ft  for  northern  markets 
wtth  the  party  of  Ool.  Jack  Myers  on  Uarch 
10.  1873.  Trouble  with  the  cattle,  stopping 
to  cut  the  herda.  and  to  buy  additional 
eattle  dalayed  the  drive  untu  it  was  April 
8.  1873.  wh«a  they  reacbed  Lampasas — only 
a  eouple  of  hour*  drive  from  Lockhart  today. 

On  the  night  ot  April  8  Robuck  ciirled  up 
on  tlM  ptrand  Ir  a  blanket  roll;  when 
awakened  next  morning  he  had  to  be 
chopped  loose  from  the  ley  blanket  with  an 
ax.  There  was  nothing  for  the  cattle  to 
eat  and  the  eatlr*  herd  was  widely  scattered. 
Only  18  years  dd.  Bobuck's  nominal  job  was 
to  stand  guard  over  the  herds.  "Let  me  cut 
tbe  eattle.**  he  beggad  Colonel  Myers. 

"Don't  ttother  me.  boy.  cant  you  see  I'm 
bueyr'  was  Colonai  Mycr's  answer. 


"Let  me  cut  theme  cattJe  and  If  I  ; o**  any 
you  cAn  run  me  away  from  th»  camp  R  j- 
buck  pleaded. 

"Well.  aon.  I  am  going  to  trv  you  out," 
Myers  Qnany  Rave   in 

Robuck  cut  about  a  thusaad  head  from 
the  mllllna;,  scattered  herds  and  never  loet 
an  anima:  '  Fr  im  thtt  day  to  this,"  ha 
^aJd  last  year,  ni  one  ever  asked  me  to 
^fand  guard  ov^r  --attle.  I  ha-  e  b*«en  cuttln* 
cattle  ever  since  " 

Known  all  nvpr  the  Snu'hwpft  15  B^'rry" 
Robuclc.  becau.«e  ha  mldd'.p  r-  ir:.f'  -a  -^  AjS- 
berry.  Robuclc  s.-iw  the  vp.-v  Y-"j.':::  :;ig;  of 
the  vast  cattle  Indu.strv  wnicn  grew  to 
p-^rtlons  that  saved  the  St.,te  :rom  Impover- 
ishment af-er  the  Civil  War  He  al.so  lived 
to  see  the  price  of  cattle  fall  to  the  point 
where  2  cents  a  p  -und  w -..>  .ii:  that  could 
be  obtained 

At  one  time  he  >r:ir»Pd  ut  -jtrith  a  herd  of 
2.5  000  cattle  soUl  fo  t  btiyer  In  Utah  Up  the 
trail  word  crime  'h^f  the  deal  had  failed; 
the  buyer  paid  a  f  irieit  and  Robvick  went  on 
wth  the  ca-t>  •  i  Fort  Hays.  K.tns..  where 
the  herd  b-xw  s^  .ri  the  cattle,  and  then  be- 
gan  buying  m>re  Robuclc  could  cut  as  many 
as  several  thousand  head  of  caule  every  day 
as  Stewart,  the  bo.*,*.  b<iught  them.  Though 
nniv  a  b<iy  m  his  teen.s.  Robuck  helped  Mac 
Stewa.-t  b'ly  230  saddle  horses,  drive  them 
back  to  Texas  and  sell  them. 

Cattle  then  brought  as  much  as  112  to  914 
a  head,  but  prices  fell  as  the  supply  In- 
creased, until  It  was  no  longer  profitable  to 
drive  them  north 

He  helped  to  build  the  ftrs-  railroad  Into 
Austin,  but  was  soon  baric  m  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, shippms^  vast  herd^  of  cattle  by  way 
of  the  rallroad.s  One  time  he  had  two  car- 
loads of  cattle  which  he  a=*lced  to  be  shipped 
along  with  a  tramioad  be::".^  sent  from 
Lockhart  to  Kansa.s  City  by  old  Dr  Blanks, 
one  of  the  area's  pioneers  At  'ihe  last  mo- 
ment John  Lyn.ch,  who  was  t^  .*"..•.'.■►>  :,  i.-^-^ 
of  the  train,  fell  ill  Robuclc  sen'  his  horse 
home  wtth  his  son  and  word  to  his  wife  that 
he  would  be  back  as  soon  as  he  sold  the 
cattle. 

Dr,  Blanks  Instructed  him  m  talce  the  herd 
to  Chicago  if  he  could  not  obtain  as  much 
as  3  cents  a  pound  in  Kan.sas  C:ty  There  he 
was  offered  $2  65  and  no  more.  'Load  the 
cattle  by  2  o'clock.'  Robuck  ordered.  I  am 
taking  them  to  Chicago  " 

E^  route  the  price  continued  z-->  fall  and 
on  reaching  Chicago  he  was  forced  to  sell  at 
»2,50  a  hundred.  He  lost  the  freuht  to  Chi- 
cago, the  extra  shrinkage,  and  tO"k  less  than 
he  could  have  obtained  In  Kansas  City 
""When  I  told  Dr  Blanks  about  it.  he  lust 
laughed.  He  could  stand  the  loss  but  I 
couldn't.  I  was  flat  broke  when  I  got  back 
to  Lockhart."  he  said 

Berry  Robuck  saw  the  cattle  bu.sines.'s  pull 
Texas  out  of  debt.  He  saw  the  great  cattle 
empires  form,  take  shape  and  prosper  Then 
he  saw  the  wild  cattle  country  broken  rut 
up  Into  farms,  and  turned  to  cotton  But  lie 
lived  to  see  cotton  culture  in  this  area  wane, 
and  the  land  turned  back  to  cattle  Throuiih 
aU  the  years  he  was  a  steadfast  cattleman. 
a  pioneer  who  saw  the  Industry  m  its  m- 
fancy  and  who  helped  nurse  It  to  the  piint 
where  cattle  became  the  symbol  of  Texas  and 
Texana  the  world  around 

Always  a  progressive  man.  he  was  one  if 
the  first  ranchers  in  this  area  to  Improve  the 
breed  of  cattle:  he  was  one  of  the  first  real 
cattlemen  In  Caldwell  County  to  buy  an 
automobile.  Although  horses  were  literally 
8  part  of  his  life  he  was  practical  enoiuh  to 
see  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  mount 
a  horse  and  ride  the  60  miles  to  San  .\n- 
t3nlo  every  time  he  had  business  there,  when 
a  car  would  take  htm  there  in  an  hour 

Robuck  married  Miss  Hla  Lucas  Brlte, 
July  22,  1875,  and  esUbllshed  a  home  8  miles 
east  of  Lockhart  where  he  raised  &  famii'  aud 


i.ved  until  recenllv.  His  daughters  per- 
so  >ded  him  •  come  to  Lix-khart  and  live 
uoh  1  'l,i\igh''T  M.'s  E  H  Lipscomb,  where 
l.f   "•-.iU'.l   or, •:;   hU   death   a   few   years   aijo. 

Pour  children,  Mrs  Harare  C.\pe  of  San 
Marcos;  Mrs.  Mary  St'irev  and  Mrs.  Norman 
Hall,  of  Lockhart  and  HiUiard  T  Robuck, 
survive  him.  There  are  18  grandchildren,  16 
great-grandchildren,  and  two  great-greai- 
grandcblldren. 

Robuck  was  faithful  to  the  best  truditl ms 
of  the  cattle  range  to  his  death.  He  wore 
a  big  white  hat  and  boots  right  up  to  the 
time  of  hla  death  A  familiar  well-loved 
character,  he  clumped  around  the  court- 
house square  of  Locknart,  his  boot  heels 
clicking  on  the  sidewalks  His  gait,  his 
demeanor,  his  apparel,  the  very  forward 
crouch  of  his  shoulder.^  were  unrai-staka'Dle 
evidence  of  his  years  'f  horseback  ndir.g 

Pew  men  ever  1  ved  either  people  as  did 
Berry  Robuck;  few  men  ever  had  more 
friends.  As  he  walked  around  Lockhart,  or 
San  Antonio,  or  Austin,  people  stnppied  him 
every  moment  or  two  to  inquire  ab<5ut  his 
well  being.  "Oh.  Im  all  right."  was  his 
inevitable  answer  He  waved  a  friendly 
greeting  to  everyone  knew  everybody  and 
everybody  knew  him. 

He  was  president  of  the  Old  Trail  Drivers 
Association  which  has  headquarters  m  San 
Antonio,  whe:.  he  died  A  delegation  of  20 
persons  r>>pr»>seiiting  the  association  at- 
tended his  I  ii.eral.  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  ever  .held  in  Lockhart.  He  was  burled 
near  his  home  m  the  Bunton  Cemetery  near 
Dale.  Tex 

The  funeral  h->me  wa.s  forced  to  ask  people 
to  stop  sendir.g  {lowers  as  there  was  no  room 
for  any  more  1  ing  before  the  funeral  pro- 
cession began.  One  magnificent  piece  repre- 
sented an  empty  saddle,  another  was  a  floral 
rendering  of  a  gigantic  cowboy  boot 

Active  pall  bearers  were  his  grandchildren. 
J  R  Bellamv  William  Bellamy,  Joe  B  Lips- 
comb Berry  R'buck,  Maurice  Robuck,  Hearne 
Hmkle.  arid  Jean  D    Neal, 

H  r.orary  pall  bearers  were  Jesse  J  Black- 
w'.:.  a  li'elong  friend  approximately  the 
san.F  t.re  as  Robuck  Dr.  A.  A.  Ross,  Judge 
Lee  B  bbltt  ot  San  Antonio;  E.  B.  Coop- 
w  >.  d  Henry  W  Wielder.  Alvin  A,  Kreuz,  C. 
F  R;  hards,  Sr  .  Rufe  W  TTiomas,  of  San 
Ant  m;-!.  Judge  Frank  S  Roberts,  of  Breck- 
enridge,  E  R  Westmoreland.  Sr  .  and  Jesse 
CaldA.'i; 

With  the  death  of  Berry  Robuck  an  era 
comes  to  an  end.  He  saw  Texas  grow  from 
a  few  scattered  villages  and  one  city  to  a 
vast  State  with  many  cities,  rich  farms  and 
rancl.es  and  countless  wealth  from  oil  and 
Industrv  He  rounded  up  wild  cattle,  broke 
them,  drove  them  north  to  the  market.  He 
piped  wild  mustang  horses,  and  wild  buffalo. 
He  rought  hostile  Indians,  braved  snow  and 
slee'    and   flo<:ided  streams, 

Thr^-e  times  m  his  life  his  companions 
on  the  trail  gave  him  up  for  drowned  when 
he  rf>cle  horses  into  swollen  streams  to  save 
cattle  He  drove  vast  herds  across  the  big 
bt-nd  it  the  Arkansas  River,  across  the 
flo-'ded  Red  River  and  the  Ouachita.  Wild 
hr  rses  kicked  him,  threw  him.  cattle  thieves 
attempted  to  drive  away  his  herds.  He  went 
vt:  c.itrle  drives  to  the  famed  wild  west 
railr'..id  centers  of  Kansas  when  only  the 
st:'fnfc't>st  men  lived  to  return  home.  But 
Berrv  R  ibuck  always  came  home,  unsullied 
by  the  vice  that  was  rampant  m  those  towns 
where  murder  was  a  dally  occurrence. 

.■\ctive  physically  until  a  few  months  ago, 
and  bri>iht  and  alert  mentally  with  a  steel- 
tray  memory  for  names,  faces,  dates,  and 
places  Ribuck  3  last  illness — and  almost  his 
only  illness — came  on  quickly  and  shattered 
his  T'  bust  health  with  what  seemed  to  be 
like  one  swn't  relentless  stroke.  His  end 
came  peacefully  as  he  slept  at  the  home 
niain-.oned  f  t  him  by  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Norman  Hail. 
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His  ambition  was  to  live  to  the  full  turn 
of  his  century,  and  he  missed  that  ambition 
by  less  than  8  years.  It  seems  that  Ood 
laid  aside  the  pattern  when  he  created  Berry 
Robuck — there  Just  are  not  any  more  like 
him  All  Texas  glories  in  his  achievement, 
the  almost  fierce  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility which  was  part  of  his  very  life,  the 
gentle  kindness  which  pervaded  his  every 
action  and  deed. 

Berry  Robuck  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  the  way  of  life  known  the  world 
around  as  Texan — it  was  men  like  Berry  Ro- 
buck. and  there  were  preciou.s  few  of  them, 
who  made  the  phrase.  "He's  a  Texan."  the 
proudest  tribute  you  can  hand  a  man — 
which  made  this  same  term  loved,  respected, 
revered — yes,  even  feared,  anywhere  on  earth. 


Committee,  If  and  when  the  Inrpectlon  la 
held,  will  not  have  to  worry  about  picking 
up  the  check.  The  taxpayers  will  do  that. 
It  Is  apparent  the  backers  of  this  pet 
administration  scheme  are  letting  no  stono 
unturned  to  have  the  seaway  authorized 
this  year.  They  have  pulled  all  possible 
strings,  so  the  grand  tour  of  the  North  should 
not  be  surprising. 


Taxpayers  Will  Pkk  Up  the  Check  for 
Congressional  Air  Junket  to  the  St. 
Lavrrence  Seaway  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PtirSSTl.\- .KfTLK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
$10,000  congressional  air  junket  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  site  is  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

Congress  has  in  its  possession  volume 
after  volume  of  information  resulting 
from  hearings,  surveys,  and  investiga- 
tions during  the  past  50  years.  At  least 
two  congressional  committees  in  the  last 
15  years  have  visited  the  area  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  Why  is  this  third  trip 
necessary? 

The  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Time-Leader 
and  News,  in  an  editorial  dated  March  3, 
1951,  speaks  up  for  the  little  fellow  whose 
taxes  will  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
$10,000  congressional  air  junket. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SxAWAT  iKSFBcnoN  Toua 

Tl:ie  proposed  visit  of  the  Ho^'se  Public 
Works  Committee  to  Canada  to  Inspect  ore 
deposits  in  Labrador  and  the  site  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  Itself  lndlcat*»8  all  does  not 
go  well  for  proponents  of  the  legislation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  obeervers  feel  a 
vote  at  this  time  without  further  dlscn»lon 
would  result  in  a  defeat  of  the  measure 
which  the  administration  Is  now  trying  to 
put  acroes  as  a  defense  project. 

It  is  dilQcult  to  see  what  Information  will 
be  forthcoming  from  such  a  junket  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  taxpayers.  Members  of  the 
committee  will  scarcely  add  to  their  fund  of 
knowledge  since  all  essential  facts  are  at 
hand  In  Washington.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. It  must  be  concluded  the  powers 
that  be  are  hopeful  of  softening  up  some 
belligerents  who  will  be  In  a  more  receptive 
frame  of  mind  after  the  mellowing  influ- 
ences of  such  a  trip. 

It  is  poBsitle  we  are  rushing  to  unjusti- 
fied conclusions  In  this  matter  and  are  being 
unfair  to  the  "unselfish"  Interests  that  are 
promoting  the  seaway,  but  we  frankly  do 
not  put  much  stock  In  Junkets.  With  the 
vacation  period  Just  around  the  comer.  Can- 
ada will  be  the  deetinatlon  of  thousands  oC 
Americans  as  well  as  Members  of  Congreas. 
Cut  the  little  fellow  will  pay  his  own  way 
while  members  of  the  House  Public  Works 


A  Jast  Solution  to  Oar  Social  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951  .« 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Ricord  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  social  justice,  delivered 
by  His  Eminence  Edward  Cardinal 
Mooney,  archbishop  of  Detroit,  on  May 
15,  1951,  at  the  Marygrove  College,  De- 
troit, on  the  occasion  of  the  Detroit  ob- 
servance of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
Pope  Leo  XITT's  encyclical  On  the  Condi- 
tion of  Labor,  and  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  Pope  Pius  XI's  encyclical  On 
Reconstructing  the  Social  Order. 

To  be  here  this  evening  Is  a  significant 
and  heartening  experience.  For  we  find 
speakers  representing  the  viewpoints  of  Gov- 
ernment, management,  labor,  and  the  church 
gathered  together  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  our  modem  industrial  society  in  the  Light 
of  two  great  religious  documents  on  the 
application  of  Christian  moral  principles  to 
social  and  industrial  life.  Such  a  gathering 
would  have  been  inconceivable  60  years  ago 
when  Leo  XTTT  published  his  encyclical  Re- 
rum  Novarum  on  the  condition  of  labor.  It 
woxild  have  been  astonishing,  to  say  the 
least,  20  years  ago  when  Plus  XI  issued  his 
encyclical  Quadrageslmo  Anno  on  Recon- 
structing the  SocUl  Order  and  perfecting  it 
conformably  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
Tonight  this  gathering  has  its  counterpart 
in  a  score  of  industrial  centers  across  the 
country. 

In  evaluating  the  Import  of  what  has  been 
said  here  tonight  It  is  pertinent  to  note  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  tiie  past 
60  years  in  the  solution  cA  some  critical  social 
problems.  This  encouraging  progress  Is  evi- 
dent in  specific  measures  enacted  Into  Fed- 
eral and  State  legislation  as  well  as  in  prac- 
tices adopted  by  voltintary  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Here  we  might  instance 
minimum-wage  legislation,  the  legal  en- 
forcement o(  labor's  right  to  organize,  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  Governnaent  in- 
surance for  the  hazards  of  unemployment 
and  old  age.  rratrictions  i^ainst  child  labor, 
the  recognition  of  the  role  of  Government  in 
protecting  the  public  Interest  through  the 
establishment  of  mediation  agencies  for  In- 
dustrial disputes,  the  provision  of  public 
housing  for  low-income  groups,  control  of 
monopolies  through  Government  regula- 
tion of  public  utilities  rat^,  and  contractual 
provisions  which  aim  at  keeping  wages  in 
balance  with  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

There  are  evidences  of  progress,  too,  in  the 
attitudes  of  management,  lahca.  and  the  pub- 
lic that  create  a  better  atmospbere  for  the 
aolutlOD  of  economic  ptobltma.  There  is,  I 
Uke  to  think,  a  wider  recognition  of  the  su- 
premacy oi  moral  principles  In  eccmomic  life. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  annul  the 
divorce  ol  ethics  from  economics  that  was 


all  too  generally  accepted  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  is  connected  wtth  the  clearer 
perception  of  the  truth  that  industrial  re- 
lations are  human  relationa — which  by  defi- 
nition come  within  the  compass  of  the  moral 
lau. 

A  determining  factor  In  this  improved  at- 
titude is  found  in  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  social  jxistlce  as  a  virtue  which 
deals  not  wtth  the  duties  of  man  to  man  and 
group  to  group  but  with  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  indlvlduaLs  and  groups  in  relation  to  the 
common  good.  Contempxirary  emphases  on 
social  Justice  brings  out  the  truth  that  Just 
dealings  between  man  and  man  or  group  and 
group  will  not  alone  solve  our  modern  so- 
cial problems.  We  must  keep  in  view  the 
common  good  and  promote  organized  effort 
toward   its   accomplishment. 

The  natural  effect  of  an  explicit  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  social  Justice  Is  an 
Increased  awareness  of  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  industrial  mana^^ment  and  union 
leadership.  Here  in  Detroit  it  was  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  recent  statement  of  the  head 
of  a  great  corporation  in  recognition  of  its 
social  responsibility.  On  the  part  of  power- 
ful unions,  too.  we  have  had  evidence  of  a 
sincere  desire  to  work  with  management  for 
the  promotion  of  economic  prosperity  and 
peace.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  now  gen- 
eral recognition  of  responsible  union  leaders 
that  Communists  in  their  membership  rep- 
resent a  sinister  and  disruptive  influence 
which  has  to  be  closely  watched  and.  by  ap- 
propriate democratic  action,  effectively 
curbed. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment  from  a  brief 
review  of  the  recent  ftast  to  an  expression  of 
hope  for  the  immediate  future,  I  would  note 
that  only  a  deeper  Inculcation  of  a  sincere 
and  active  sense  of  social  responsibility  In 
every  m<»nber  of  a  union  can  bring  freedom 
from  tbe  twin  plagues  of  the  unauthoriiad 
strike  and  paralyzing  apathy  of  good  men 
who  could  exercise  a  salutary  Influence  la 
their  tmion.  And  In  the  critical  montha 
ahead  it  is  only  a  strong  and  unselllah  senaa 
of  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  both 
management  and  labor  than  can  fuUUl  our 
hopes  for  united  and  effective  action,  under 
the  guidance  of  government  as  the  guardian 
of  the  common  good,  to  avoid  the  national 
calamity  of  disastrous  inflation. 

I  have  noted  gratifying  signs  ot  progress 
discernible  in  specific  meacures  and  attitudes 
that  serve  to  eliminate  some  of  the  glaring 
social  evils  condemned  In  the  encyclicals  we 
commemorate  tonight.  It  is  regrettable. 
however,  that  In  this  country  little  progrsM 
can  be  recorded  In  carrying  out  or  even  seri- 
ously studying  the  broad  program  of  the 
encyclicals  t(x  the  establishment,  on  sound 
mora]  principles,  of  a  social  order  which  will 
give  consistent  form  and  shape  to  economic 
life.  TliiJ  program  of  social  reconstruction  Is 
the  core  of  the  encyclicals  and  few  have  pen- 
etrated to  It — few  even  amongst  those  who 
sincerely  appreciate  the  high  moral  teste  and 
the  insistence  on  cooperation  rather  than 
conflict  which  stand  out  In  these  docianents 
BO  that  he  who  runs  may  raad. 

Plus  XI  rotiadlng  out  the  nodal  prlnclplea 
f(^nnulated  by  Leo  XUI  envisages  not  merely 
casual  or  intermittent  cooperation  between 
capital  and  labor  during  periods  of  stress  or 
difDctilty  in  their  relations,  but  regular  and 
permanently  organised  oocv*ratlon  that  runs 
the  whole  gamut  of  social  and  economic  life. 
His  program  calls  for  a  whole  series  of  inter- 
related organizations — industrial,  sgrlcul- 
tural  and  professional — ^freely  set  up  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  groups  concerned,  luuler 
the  supenrlalon  but  not  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment, not  only  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  tnteresta  but  for  the  discharge  at 
their  duty  as  parts  of  an  (sganlc  social  body 
whose  dominant  lnt««st  1«  tbe  common 
good. 
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What  the  •ncycllcais  propose  i»  a  broad 
program  not  a  set  of  blueprinu  wlUi  com- 
plete ipeclflcatloiu  sttached.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, adaptable  to  tbe  ^nlua  of  a  nation  and 
tbe  nature  of  Ita  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic instltutlona.  It  U  a  long  range  pro- 
gram to  be  realised  by  evolution  not  revolu- 
tion. Ita  deTclopment,  therefore,  can  be^n 
with  coDKloualy  encouraged  and  energeti- 
cally fostered  cooperation  between  existing 
organizations  of  management,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  the  professions.  Its  ultimate 
aim  Is  not  to  destroy  these  groups  but  to 
Integrate  them  into  an  expanded,  ordered, 
and  federated  force  for  the  achievement  of 
social  Justice  and  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon good. 

This  program  charts  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  two  opposed  social  systems  that 
contend  for  favor  In  the  modem  world.  On 
the  one  side  w«  have  those  who  stand  for 
collecUTiam  In  eoonoxnlcs  and  abaclutlsm  in 
government.  Tb«  logic  of  events  has  shown 
that  communism,  fascism,  and  nazlsm.  while 
apparently  In  conflict,  represent  two  views 
of  the  same  sordid  reality— statism  with  Its 
absoluta  ecoQomlc  control  and  its  ruthless 
■uppreaslon  of  human  freedom. 

On  the  other  side  we  have  economic  Indi- 
vidualism In  its  varlotis  forms,  either  in  its 
original  "rugscdneas"  or  in  any  of  iU  miti- 
gated forms.  Tbc  common  characteristic  of 
•11  economic  individualism  is  its  lack  of  a 
eoDslstcnt  and  Integrated  social  philosophy 
and  lu  historic  tendency  to  prodiKe  social 
conflict  rather  than  to  foster  social  coopera- 
tion. 

In  contrast  to  the  extremes  of  statlsm  and 
Individualism  tbe  encyclicals  propose  a  com- 
prehenalve  and  constructi^  e  program  of  social 
order  which  takes  into  account  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person,  the  fundamental  right  to 
private  property,  the  social  nature  of  man 
and  the  realities  of  economic  life.  The  cor- 
nerstones at  the  social  edifice  which  this  pro- 
gram enviakms  are: 

M  1.  Tbe  lav  of  Ood  which  our  creator  has 
written  In  the  heart  of  man  and  confirmed  in 
revelation,  the  monl  law  which  is  the  rule  of 
reaaon  with  Its  developed  concepts  of  social 
Justice  and  social  charity. 

a.  The  funrta mental  concept  of  reason  and 
faith  which  regards  society  as  an  organic 
whole  with  articulated,  interacting  parts. 

3,  The  principle  of  ordered  freedom  under 
God  as  against  governmental  absolutism. 

4.  The  alluring  ideal  of  social  coo{>eration 
as  sgainst  social  conflict. 

It  Is  a  program  that  fits  in  with  all  that  is 
best  in  our  Am«rlcan  tradition  and  our  dis- 
tinctive institutions.  For  it  exalts  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  that  lie  at  tbe 
very  root  of  our  democratic  freedoms  and 
give  substance  to  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  In  a  representative  democracy.  It 
Is  In  line,  too.  with  our  ideas  of  the  function 
of  govemonent.  Por  the  Constitution  em- 
powers the  Federal  Government  to  "estab- 
lish justice."  but  iiaes  a  significantly  differ- 
ent term  when  It  authorizes  it  "to  promote 
the  general  welfare.'  This  Implied  dis- 
tinction is  recalled  by  the  words  used  by 
Plus  XI  to  dMcrlbe  the  relations  of  govern- 
ment to  the  freely  established  vocational 
groups  that  are  basic  in  hU  program.  His 
tdea  is  that  the  part  of  government  in  social 
organization  is  to  stlmulste.  to  guide,  to  re- 
strain but  not  to  dominate. 

Surely  it  Is  a|^roprlate  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  to  bespeak  for  the  encyclical  pro- 
gram of  social  CHtler  dispassionate  coiuidera- 
tion  and  calm,  open  discussion  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  win  and  in  a  dUpositlon  to 
•Mk  solutions  for  our  social  problems  by 
agreement  rather  than  by  force  whether 
political  or  economic.  I  feel  that  we  can 
rightly  call  upon  all  men  of  religious  faith 
and  principle,  both  In  management  and  la- 


bor, to  take  the  lead  In  studying  ar.d  work- 
ing out,  gradually  if  need  be.  a  constructivw 
program  of  this  kind  in  a  way  that  takes 
account  of  our  economic  conditions  and  our 
basic  national  institutions.  For  the  moral 
and  social  ideals  It  alms  to  implemer.t  are 
the  heritage  of  men  of  faith  who  cherish 
freedom,  love  Justice,  ex.^lt  charity,  ai^d  :  .1- 
!ijw  after  peace. 
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The  Spiritaal  Strength  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF    .NT-JV    JERaEV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE6ENT.\n\"ES 
Monday.  May  21.  1051 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  insert  my  remark.s  in  the  Con- 
CRESSION.^L  Record.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  Congre.N.^  .i 
very  excellent  article  vritten  by  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  McLean,  professor  of  politics 
at  Princeton  University.  This  article. 
which  appeared  in  the  Princeton  Herald 
on  April  11,  1951,  cites  the  need  for  all 
of  us  to  focus  our  efforts  upon  the  non- 
material  aspects  of  national  :rA  inter- 
n-'.tional  policy. 

The  Members  of  Congress  will.  I  am 
sure,  find  this  article  refreshing  as  well 
as  rewarding  reading ; 

6PimrrCAL  Strength  or  America  Is  Cited  I.v 
AJtncLE  BY  Dr.  Joseph  E    McLean 

(The  following  statement  was  written  by 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  McLean,  of  Pnncetcn,  whij 
serves  as  Middle  Atlantic  regional  chairman 
on  the  national  planning  committee  if  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee  .\  charter 
member  of  the  Princeton  Chapter  nf  AV'C, 
Dr.  McLean  is  an  associate  profes^nr  r,',  p.  :;i- 
lics  at  Princeton  University  and  was  Tfcm\'[-; 
named  as  Acting  Direct. jr  of  the  Office  ji 
Price  Stabtltzatlon  In  the  Trenton  area  i 

In  the  present  worl'd  crisi.s.  it  is  more  Im- 
jjeratlve  than  ever  that  accurate  and  basic 
distinction  be  drawn  betv^eeri  communism 
and  the  free  wav  of  life 

In  so  many  different  ways — in  our  homes. 
In  our  media  of  mass  CLmmunicaMcniJ  m 
our  universities,  and  even  in  our  cl;urr.;e>  - 
'*'e  Americans  seem  in  srre.-^.s  the  rna'eri.il 
things  of  life — and  In  siicn  n  wav  •!:.i'  the 
significant,  basic  spirtuiil  ci^re  '-i  i>ur  iivitii: 
l.H  concealed  from  friend  and  foe  alike.  Kcr 
BO  many,  the  dollar  sign  has  apparently 
become  the  measure  cf  our  foreign  and 
domestic  policies,  the  measure  cf  our  In- 
dividual desires,  tbe  measure  even  nf  ^•.;.  h 
Intangible  values  as  fnend.ship.  .\v.<\  si.'.e 
by  side  with  the  dollar  svmb<'l  staiids  -.Me 
practice  of  lip  service—  the  rncuthi:i»:-  .'f 
cynical  hypcxrrltes  who  utter  ^uper.-.^ni 
statements  about  freed-ni 

This  outward  appearance  of  Amtr-.^.i  << 
perhaps  related  to  the  perennial  (Mt'itvr.a 
of  the  American  public,  which,  is  af  ';rr..'s 
confused  by  the  seemini?  ron-rad  .  ",>  t.s  m 
our  national  life.  At  times  we  s'lpp'rt  the 
cynics,  the  backward-loi^lcinK  leaders  the 
prophets  of  despair — who  are  reallv  ti;e 
prophets  of  materialism.  More<  ver.  our  -  x- 
pres-slons  of  political  faith  and  s.  rial  'us- 
tlce — as  presented  In  such  ?reat  d  cumeiits 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  ih.e 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  as  repeated  m  our 
formal  pronouncements  in  term.t  of  irulivci- 
ual  liberty  and  human  diijnl'y — a; I  t.x.  fre- 
quently   far    exceed    the    suni    total    of    our 


ofTicial   and  individual  conduct  and  seem  to 
represent   unattainable   Ideals. 

Yvt,  at  the  cure  of  .America's  Inner  great- 
ne.s8  IS  a  moral,  a  spiritual,  a  nonmaterial 
streni^th  that  has  made  this  Nation  the  land 
of  upportunity.  the  land  of  hope,  the  land 
of  freedom  These  phrases  seem  to  be 
cliches,  but  ::everthele.ss  this  Nation  has  a 
aoul — a  soul  of  ijreatness,  compounded  by 
many  a  Valley  Forge,  many  a  Lancoln,  many 
a  hopeful  immigrant,  many  a  grx>d  neit;hbor. 
and  many  an  unknown  selfles-s  pwitnot. 

But  we  have  hidden  this  soul  of  .America 
behind  a  veneer  of  materialLsm  Unwitting 
propagandists  at  home  and  scheming  pr  ;pa- 
gandlats  in  the  Kremlin  have  helped  to  mask 
the  aoul  of  America.  Thu.s,  the  trut:i  is 
hidden  and  the  false  veneer  is  accepted  by 
too  many  as  reality 

In  the  case  nf  Russian  totalitarianism, 
however,  almost  the  reverse  is  true  T  <  un- 
suspecting, poverty-ridden  peoples,  commu- 
nism holds  out  the  promises  of  land-refDrm, 
food,  employment  and  a  fanatical  faiti  In 
the  power  of  the  state  Communism  prom- 
ises a  glorious  fiitu.-e  to  all  who  embrace  the 
faith. 

This  veneer,  in  turn,  hides  the  truth  a  oout 
communism — the  cfirruptlon.  the  crimes  the 
dehumanization  of  man.  the  starvation  and 
torture,  the  lies  and  broken  promises — and 
all  the  other  trappings  of  the  police  or  slave 
state 

Both  the  democratic  and  the  Commi.nlst 
ways  of  life  are  curious  blends  of  the  ma- 
terial and  the  nonmaterial.  Communist 
iiifn  fv,  h'  we-.er.  cleverly  conceals  its  es- 
sential core  -'I'  inhumanity,  blind  materi- 
alism, and  utter  lack  of  a  spiritual  or  etliical 
ba.sis  On  the  other  hand,  whereas  our  ma- 
te.'-ia;istic  defects  are  obvious  and  indeec:  are 
exageereated.  the  criminal  and  corrupt  char- 
acter (If  communism  and  Its  m.oral  cyni:ism 
are  deemphasi/ed  or  totally  hidden. 

Thus,  we  have  deprived  our.^elves  of  our 
greatest  weapon  In  the  struggle  for  ree- 
dr.m— la  the  struggle  for  men's  minds  We 
have  emphasized  our  material  weaDons--our 
great  productive  capacity,  our  wealth,  our 
n-.iiitary  strength— and  these  are  impor  ant. 
But  we  have  failed  to  make  clear  the  true 
character  of  freeuom.  we  have  failed  U  re- 
late the  splniual  strength  of  .\merlca  t(  our 
great  material  strength 

Furthermore,  we  have  failed  to  arrico.late 
a  framework  of  long-range  goals  of  freedom 
into  which  we  can  fit  cur  short-range  ob- 
jectives In  our  individual  lives,  we  pla.i  In 
terms  not  alone  of  oursleves  tut  of  our  .•hll- 
dren  and  our  children  s  children.  As  a  Na- 
tion we  should  not  do  less  in  planning  our 
national  and  mternatioral  course  of  ac  ion. 
And.  the  solid  basis  utxDii  which  cur  nat:  nal 
planning  should  rest  :s  the  spiritual  stre  igth 
and  character  of  i  ur  Nation 

America,  thc-^efore.  should  undertake  a 
long-range  program  of  planning;  and  a.  tion 
designed  to  release  the  potential  dynj:iUcs 
of  American  democracy.  This  pro  ram 
should  fully  utilize  our  great  materia  re- 
sources, but  the  di.-ection  and  guidance  nust 
come  from  our  nonmaterial  sources  .-t  na- 
tional streng'h  This  m.eans  that  oui  in- 
dividual cUi/eus.  our  Government,  our  .-du- 
catlonal  and  religious  in3t:tutio!'..«;,  and  our 
cuic  groups  generally  shoukl  fKus  heir 
eff/vrts  upon  the  nonmaten.il  a.specis  ol  na- 
t.   iial  and  international  p<_>licy 

:  his  program  will  r.ecessuate  a  gre3t<?r  un- 
derstanding of  the  aspirations  of  our  own 
people  and  ol  other  peoples.  It  will  nee  -ssi- 
tate  a  deepening  sense  of  tolera:ice  f  jr  the 
diversi-y  .,f  cultures  and  for  the  rights  and 
prlviie.re.s  i  .i   .ithers. 

ri.is  pr  Ik-ram  must  also  involve  a  re  .'og- 
nuii.a  ui  tlie  i:'.tp-(l*'pf>ndent  relatlor  ^hip 
of  all  peoples  and  all  n.i.ions      No  commu- 
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nity,  no  nation  can  or  should  live  unto  ttaelf 
alone.  Our  intenxatlonal  responaibUitles 
with  respect  to  other  nations  are  mutual  and 
entwined.  Failure  to  aasume  our  full  re- 
sponsibilities toward  other  peoples  not  only 
weakens  our  neighbors  but  also  drains  away 
cur  own  spiritual  strength.  Should  Ve.  for 
example,  abandon  the  free  peoples  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  we  should  be  not  more  free  but 
less  free  and  oiir  moral  aa  well  as  material 
bankruptcy  would  be  assured. 

In  addition  to  clearer  thinking  and  plan- 
ning (and  action  baaed  on  such  planning) 
we  shall  require  a  propaganda  pro-am  based 
on  the  principle  of  propaganda  of  the  big 
truth.  For  some  time,  we  have  been  intimi- 
dated by  the  campaign  of  the  big  lie.  It  is 
time  for  tis  to  move  fron>  a  cautious,  fum- 
bling, negative,  and  puny  {M-opaganda  cam- 
paign to  a  poeltlve.  dynamic,  and  compre- 
hensive program  that  will  reflect  the  non- 
material  aspirations  and  achievements  of  a 
course,  that  we  must  live  the  great  truths  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

In  the  world  today,  civilization  is  at 
stake — and  we  do  not  mean  western  civiliza- 
tion alone.  We  mean  all  civilizations — east 
and  west — in  which  the  essential  civilizing 
influences  have  meant  and  do  mean  those 
Intangible,  but  essential,  values  of  truth, 
honor,  tolerance,  self-respect,  and  hunranlty 
Itself.  If  we  build  our  plans  In  full  reco^l- 
tlon  of  these  civilizing  Influences,  we  shall 
build  a  world  in  which  we  may  have  peace 
with  honor,  not  peace  at  any  price — a  world 
In  which  we  may  have  peace  not  on  a  day-to- 
day or  year-to-year  basis,  but  on  a  long- 
term  basis,  which  in  ttim  will  permit  the 
evolution  of  our  world  civilization  to  the 
highest  levels. 

Americans  not  only  have  the  right  to 
dream:  they  have  the  right  to  work  con- 
structively toward  the  attainment  of  their 
dreams.  This  right  mtiat  be  strengthened 
and  shared  with  others  If  we  are  to  make 
free  peoples  freer  and  slave  peoples  free. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HIU 

OF  OOLCMAOO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  indus- 
try is  of  interest  to  everyone  ol  us.  With 
present  trouble  in  the  Near  East  our  oil 
supply  takes  on  added  interest.  Reserres 
are  important  and  new  fields  recently 
discovered  in  Colorado.  Nebraska,  and 
Wyoming  are  of  special  importance  at 
this  time.  When  Gov.  Dan  Thornton,  of 
Colorado,  attended  the  mid-year  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  tbe  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  on  May  8.  he  made  the 
following  address: 

COLOKAOO'S    RjmTALIZID    IlTmzST    IK    OiL 

(By  Dan  Thornton,  Governor  of  Colorado) 
A  new  spark  baa  recently  been  added  to 
Colorado's  oil  Industry — as  many  of  you  are 
quite  well  aware. 

Within  recent  months  the  continuing 
search  for  new  petroleum  resei  »ss  has  bc«n 
successful  in  northeastern  Colorado  In  what 
U  known  as  th«  Danvir-Juleaburg  basin. 
This  area  was  first  referred  to  simply  as  the 
Julenburg  basin.  HcweTcr.  I  do  not  think  it 
unfair,  and  various  dtlaens  of  Denver  have 


Indicated  it  Is  their  desire  to  share  in  th« 
limelight  by  adding  the  name  "Denver"  to 
Julesburg.  I  believe  this  can  safely  be  dona 
fcr  there  Is  certainly  enough  oil  in  this  vast 
g«olo^cal  area,  ao  the  geologists  assure  me.  to 
warrant  the  thriving  community  of  Jul^burg 
to  share  its  good  fortune  with  Denver. 

Colorado  is  already  fortunate  in  having 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  fields. 
Rangely  field,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Now  the  Industry  has  followed  its 
historically  proved  character  toward  progress 
by  the  opening  up  of  an  entire  new  basin  of 
the  State  to  ezploratory  drilling. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Colorado  recog- 
nize that  the  exploration  for  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ntmaerous  fields  that  ti^eologlsts 
tell  me  exist  within  this  basin,  will  add  to 
the  economy  of  the  area,  will  build  highways 
and  farm  roads,  and  schools  and  hoepitais. 
As  elsewhere,  the  oil  industry  will  put  more 
dollars  through  the  tills  of  the  average  busi- 
nessman and  will  bring  new  and  vigorous 
Industry  Into  the  region. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  development 
of  natural -gas  reserves  will  provide  us  with  a 
cheap  fuel  which  may  attract  manufacturing 
facilities  into  the  area.  This  Is  always  an 
objective  of  the  State,  but  more  particularly 
of  the  individual  community  or  city. 

I  have  pointed  out  these  factors  for  I  want 
the  petroieum  Industry  to  be  quite  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Colorado 
Is  entirely  cognlzmnt  of  the  contributions  of 
petroleum  to  the  State,  to  Its  cities  and 
towns,  and  to  the  welfare  of  its  cltiaens. 
We  are  equally  aware  that  any  occurrence 
which  adversely  affects  the  Independent  In- 
dustry, ulso  adversely  affects  the  commu- 
nity and  area  In  which  the  Industry  is  most 
active,  and  more  or  leas  in  propc»^lon  to  the 
degree  o'  such  activity. 

COnSEXTATTON  SILL  O.  K.ll 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  hear 
the  Honorable  Governor  of  our  great  oil- 
producing  State  of  Texas,  Governor  Shivers, 
stress  the  importance  of  conservation.  In 
this  connection,  as  Governor  of  Colorado, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  signed  into  law  House 
bill  No.  347  which  provides  conservation  laws 
for  our  State.  This  law  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  development  of  our  oil 
reserves  and  to  assure  their  withdrawal  aa 
might  be  required  by  demand.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  our  State  government  that  such 
procedure  assures  the  maximum  in  benefits 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  for  its  peo{>le,  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  for  the  oil  and 
gas  operators  who  are  undertaking  develop- 
ment of  our  petroleum  resources. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  Colo- 
rado's part  In  the  petroleum  Industry  spreads 
over  a  span  of  years  nearly  as  great  as  the 
Industry  Itself.  The  first  refinery  west  of 
the  Mlaslaslppl  River  was  constructed  at 
Florence  here  In  Colorado.  1<1zk»  but  com- 
mercial production  had  alread^r  been  estab- 
lished with  the  major  products  coal  oil  for 
the  lamps  of  xhe  early  settler,  and  grease 
for  his  wagons. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  is  a  big 
jump,  but  during  the  intervening  years  Colo- 
rado has  never  been  out  of  the  producing 
column.  With  Rangely,  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Denver-Julesburg  basin,  we  have 
automatically  become  one  of  the  foremost 
States  In  oU-industry  ranking.  In  the  latter 
area  alone  we  have  14,000,000  acres  under 
lease.  Rentals  paid  to  land  cvmers  exceed 
17.000.000  a  year.  Ttila  is  Jusi:  In  one  area 
of  the  State— on*  area  which  has  been  ex- 
plored and  found  productive. 

XXW  HOaiBOKS 

Z  believe  Z  might  properly  c'llde,  with  all 
due  resp«ct  to  the  explcarstiory  ability  of  the 
Independent  operator,  those  here  at  this 
meeting  for  permitting  the  Denver-Julesburg 


Basin  to  go  so  long  unproved.  And  there  are 
other  areas  of  Colorado  whlcii  are  geologically 
favorable  to  the  acctuaulatlon  of  oU  and  gas. 
The  entire  southeast  portion  of  our  SUte. 
the  extreme  southwest  comer  where  tome 
tests  have  already  encountered  encouraging 
evidence  oi  oil  and  gas.  and  other  areas  of  the 
north  and  west  offa:  pos»ibllltiM.  I  merely 
take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  these 
obviously  favorable  aectloos  (tf  the  State  for 
I  recognize  that  this  body  of  Independent 
operatcrs  is  actually  the  nucleus  of  the  ex- 
ploratory' division  of  the  domestic  petroleum 
industry.  «md  as  such  it  to  credited  vlth 
having  discovered  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  present  oU  reserves. 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  point  out 
another  petroleum  reaouree  of  our  St.ne — 
the  vast  oll-shalr  deposits  of  northeast  Colo- 
rado. The  United  Statas  Bureau  of  Minea 
Is  operating  an  experimental  station,  ex- 
tracting from  the  shale  deposits  some  of  ita 
cargo  of  petroleum.  These  cxperlmcrta, 
while  of  a  pilot  plant  nature,  nevertheless 
point  out  the  extraction  process  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  technically  practical  at  an  ade- 
quate price  level.  Latest  Bureau  of  Mines 
figtires  on  recovcraKe  liquid  reserves  from 
this  shale-oil  area  are  404  btlllon  barrels 
considering  only  the  shale  that  oontalns  16 
or  more  gallons  per  ton. 

KXai.THT  litUUBlET  NnHB 

The  petroleum  tndtntry  Is  a  builder  of 
cities  and  a  protector  of  sectirity.  It  contrib- 
utes mightily  to  convenience,  to  progress 
and  to  the  development  of  the  vast  areas  of 
the  West.  However,  we  cannot  look  at  the 
petroleum  industry  from  tlis  fUate  viewpoint 
Without  acknowledclng  tbe  appUeatlon  of 
petroleum  to  the  aational  ecoDomy.  Zn  this 
respect  the  Industry  and  the  State,  as  veil  •■ 
the  Natloa  must  be  alert  to  support  all  poli- 
cies that  will  maintain  the  imihi— in  na- 
ture of  the  petroleum  Industry.  We  plan  on 
doing  that  very  thing  so  far  as  the  State  (tf 
Colorado  ts  cooeemed.  It  la  planned  to  en- 
dorse all  measures  by  tbe  Psderal  Oovem- 
ment  that  are  designed  to  ocmtlnue  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  petroleum.  And  Z  will 
state  frankly,  that  we  win  be  just  as  qtdcfc 
to  coDdonn  State  or  ftdsral  prmetleea  that 
would  unduly  hamper  or  restrict  the  nonnal 
operations  of  the  petroteuaa  tndWBtry  In  Its 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  State  and 
Nation. 

This  thriving  ot  the  oaauBuntty  and  tlM 
State,  multiplied  a  thousand  times.  Is  the 
American  system  of  progress.  The  steady 
progressive  development  at  all  our  beaie  In- 
dustries, whether  Umtted  to  one  region  or 
not,  has  btdlt  a  stroBg  America.  Such  a 
Nation  can  be  no  stroogv  than  the  many  in- 
dustrial links  from  which  It  gatna  Its 
strength.  Zn  this  aadlenoe  a  major  link  in 
the  Industrial  chain  Is  represented.  The 
State  and  the  Natloa — not  the  community  ot 
the  city  alone— proats  by  their  enteriH-lss, 
their  ijigenulty,  and  by  their  adhsrence  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Amerleanlam. 

Now  that  the  Stau  of  Colorado  has  soUdl- 
fled  its  position  among  the  oU  SUtes  of  the 
Nation,  we  plan  on  retaining  that  position. 
I  believe  it  is  incxunbent  upon  State  execu- 
tives to  foater  the  development  of  State  re- 
sources. I  believe  It  la  further  the  duty  al 
such  an  executive  to  |»canote  legislation  and 
policies  required  to  maintain  the  progressive 
character  of  any  Industry  of  his  State 
whether  it  be  oil,  gaa.  mining,  agriculture,  or 
else.  It  is  Indeed  with  personal  satisfaction 
that  Z  have  witnessed  the  rebirth  at  petro- 
leum, on  a  scale  larger  than  ever  before,  in 
the  State  of  Colorado.  We  hope  that  our  oil 
industry  will  beoome  enonaous  as  time  goes 
on.  We  are  sure  that  It  will  steadily  con- 
tribute to  our  f  uttire  economy  and  that  while 
it  does  this  it  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
our  present  well  being  and  security. 
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It 


We  apprecut*  macy  of  the  problems  en- 
countered by  the  otiman  We  are  well  tvare 
of  the  caentlal  chanurter  of  Uie  indxutry. 
We  recofniat  Um  oontributioc  oT  prlrmte  en- 
terprise to  oU'i  profreea.  as  part  of  tbe 
American  waj  We  concur  with  the  oUmnn 
tn  his  contention  and  effort  to  spread  his 
operations  Into  ererr  conceivable  and  poten- 
tial oU  area. 

Tbe  Industry  baa  the  icood  will  and  support 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  we  wish  jou 
continued  succasa  In  your  efforts,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  domeatic  Industry.  In  finding 
and  developtnc  new  petroleum  supplies 


Tra«^  WA  tlM  Ememj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  mm  D.  scon.  jr. 

or  pontsTLVAxiA 

Gf  THB  HOOSB  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Rkx>u  the  fcUowlng  article 
by  RaynKHxl  Moley  enlitled  "Tradin? 
With  the  EzMmy."  from  Newsweek  of 
May  21.  1951: 

Tauava  Wtth  thx  Eimrr 
(By   Raymond   Moiey) 

The  score  at  tl\ls  stage  of  the  battle  over 
far-easttcm  policy  Is  favorable  to  the  Mac- 
Artt.ur  point  of  etew.  On  two  of  his  four 
poftnta— Fonnoaa  and  an  economic  block- 
ade— we  now  have  aasurances  and  some  ac- 
tion. Tbe  fata  of  his  other  two  proposals  will 
depend  upon  Cm  future  course  of  the  war  Ln 
Korea. 

What  has  happened  about  stopplni^  the 
aooTces  of  supplies  for  Red  China  does  not 
Justify  Secretary  Marshall's  statement  that 
tt  "makes  tha  naval  blockade  an  academic 
quution"  For  the  aasurances  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  the  half-hearted 
maasurcs  of  tbe  Socialist  Oovemment  of 
Britain  leaee  tha  problem  a  very  practical 
and  coDttnuicg  one. 

Tbe  weakest  defense  of  all  was  presented 
by  President  Truman  in  his  address  on  civil- 
ian defense  on  May  7.  In  that  defense  he 
followed  a  line  of  logic  that  has  character- 
taed  the  administration's  case  for  months. 
He  aswimad  that  the  MacArthur  proposals 
would  widen  the  war.  that  our  allies  s«ree 
with  tbe  administrations  course  in  refusing 
to  accept  UacArtbur's  proposala.  and  that 
If  the  Unitad  States  were  to  widen  the  con- 
flict we  might  wall  hare  to  go  It  alone. 

Let  us  apply  this  reasoning  to  tha  ques- 
tion of  a  blocfcada  of  the  poru  of  Red  China 
Impoaad  by  ua.  If  that  were  dona  by  us. 
Truman  says,  "wa  might  have  to  go  it  alone." 
That  is  to  say  that  if  we  prevent  our  allies 
from  trading  wtth  the  common  enemy,  they 
would  not  let  us  help  protect  them  in  Eu- 
rope. This  ta  Allca-tn -Wonder land  logic.  It 
la  denied  by  tba  facts.  A  responsible  rep- 
reaantatlea  ot  tba  British  Oovemment  ad- 
mitted not  so  long  ago  that  if  we  Imposed 
a  blockade,  bis  goeamment  could  do  noth- 
ing about  it.  Tba  debates  in  ParlUment 
abow  that  tba  eonaerratlves  regard  tha  ne- 
farknia  trade  with  China  as  a  powerful,  per- 
bapr  tba  moat  powerful,  point  they  have  yet 
made  againat  tba  Soctalisu.  And  no  ob- 
aarvw  doubta  that  tha  conservatives  now 
apeak  for  tha  majority  of  Britons, 

Oonatantly  in  his  testlmonv  General  Mar- 
aball  atu^mpted  to  sub«tltute  the  Idea  of  an 
embargo  for  that  of  a  b!f>rkfdf  But  when 
we  consider  that  even  Jbe  British  embargo  u 


Inct^mplete.  a  sham.  In  fact,  and  that  otl.or 
alhes  have  not  evpn  gone  that  far,  It  t*  evi- 
dent that  an  embargo  Is  not   enough 

When  the  mass  attack,  led  magnificent :v 
bv  Churchill,  fell  in  full  force  upxm  the  S<'- 
clallsts  In  Parliament,  there  was  plenty  of 
double  talk  mingled  with  passing  the  qiies- 
tlon  from  one  to  .another  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  one  point.  Churchill  c  :;- 
temptuousJy  said  to  Mini.ster  of  Dcf'r.se 
Shiiiwell  "You  dont  kr.iw  anvthi:-..:  ab<.ut 
It  at  all  ■■  The  record  =;ays  *he  reply  ■■was 
lost  In  the  upriar  and  opj>)sition  members 
■•ere    chanting     Resitfn  '  " 

A  week  later,  Sir  Hartley  .=1  .i-wcr  -ss  nr«"~i- 
dent  of  the  Raard  of  Trade  offered  !i:  p\r:;.i- 
ment  the  entire  record  of  what  hiis  bfp  , 
shipped  by  the  BrltLsh  ir-.t  t  China  i:::  th*-  ft.-s: 
3  months  of  this  year  That  trade  w,^s  i  ir 
times  as  srreat  a.$  m  the  corresp  ndiug 
months  last  year  The  P.nal  act  of  placing 
an  embanjo  on  rubber  stiil  leaves  out  the 
many  other  articles  included  m  the  list. 
It  is  a!so  qualified  by  the  :  ict  thit  the  S  ■- 
ci.ilist  government  has  or.!y  promised  to  re- 
puest  Malaya.  Borne<\  and  other  rubber-pro- 
ucmc  areas  to  hi*lt  exports  .i.-;  $:  un  as  they 
cxn  to  China  And  Inrionesin  *.v.p  r  will  con- 
tinue trade  with  China. 

If  such  a  policy  of  callni.s  di.'^rpti.ird  of  the 
human  values  In  favor  of  commerci.tl  trade 
had  been  followed  by  a  capitalistic  s,  n-ern- 
ment.  we  would  be  hearing  loud  outcries  from 
Socialists  about  merchants  of  death. 

With  regard  to  Formosa.  Sen.itor  Smith 
finally  exacted  from  Seor*»tary  Ma.-sha;:  .s  ::.e 
assurance  that  the  island  w.il  not  he  tr-aded 
to  Red  China  as  a  price  of  .i  peace: nl  settle- 
ment of  the  Korean  quesnon  But  e-.  idence 
disclosed  by  Secretary  Miirsh-nl,  Indicates 
that  Formosa  w.is  regarded  by  the  .-idnimls- 
tration  as  trading  material  .And  Brit.un  s 
foreign  secretarv  says  Formosa  should  be 
turned  over  to  Red  China  There  still  re- 
mains the  need  for  .^  firm  declaration,  stmilar 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  Pormijsa  shall 
never  fall  within  the  orbit  of  Communist  or 
other  unfriendly  influence 


Controls  Won't  Put  More  Beef  oo 
American  Tables 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  row.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RE.-^ENTATIVFS 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  m  the 
Rxcoio.  I  include  the  foUowmp  editorial 
from  the  Mason  City  i  Iowa '  Giobe- 
Oazette  of  May  17,  1951 

Co.NTiOLs  Won  r  Prr  More  B«r  o.v 

AMIUUCAN    T.\Bl.I15 

In  elemental  logic,  what  is  It  that  o.i.i.>es 
the  price  of  beef  to  be  hitrih"" 

It's  that  too  many  people  with  m mey  to 
spend  are  bidding  for  too  small  a  sunpiv  .f 
that  meat. 

A  corollary  question  What  is  the  fundn- 
meial  corrective  course  fur  such  a  suudti.  a' 
There  are  3  possibilities 

1.  Change  this  p<jpular  taste 

2.  Cut  down  on  ready  ca*h. 
3    Produce  enough  beef. 

And  still  another  que«ton:  Is  it  p\.is5;;y.e  to 
solve  a  problem  calling  for  more  by  institut- 
ing a  control  which  Inevitably  means  less^ 

The  answer  to  that  one  la  self-evident,  a.s 
It  w.'is  In  the  years  after  the  war  with  reiippct 
to  tbe  hotislng  shurUs-e.     We   needed   mure 


rcnt.ii  h  .u.'-.'s  So,  tlirou^h  rent  cont 'ol.  we 
crea!ed  a  condinon  which  virtually  pre  iuded 
the  con.struction  of  rental  >ropertie  .  We 
fr  /e   ourselves   to  a   bad   situation. 

History  .seems  on  the  way  to  repeat  ns;;  It- 
self m  the  tie'.d  of  fowl  We  seem  mt  to 
have  learned  a  lesson  for  which  we  ha-  e  paid 
an  expensive  tuition 

That  lesson  Controls  are,  at  best  mere 
stopgaps.  At  worse,  they  are  permanently 
Inimical  to  the  public  w«nil 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  coi  ?umer 
rather  than  the  l)eef  producer  may  be  hard- 
est hit  by  current  OPS  beef  price  roll  backs 
The  .squeeze  on  'he  beef  producers  co  nes  as 
an   Immediate  effect 

But  the  shortage  of  beef  will  be  '.  e  end 
result  which  win  affect  consumer  who 
pres.sed  the  Cf>S  to  cut  ret.nl  beef  prl  es 

Under  the  present  order  retail  beef  prices 
are  to  be  reduced  about  10  cents  a  pf.  :nd  as 
a  result  of  successive  roll-backs  whl<  h  will 
reduce  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  about 
18  percent  by  October   1 

Beef  price  roll-backs  were  ju.'-tilied  m  the 
grounds  that  beef  cattle  were  g>nr.e,  t  •  mar- 
ket at  132  percent  of  parity  price  '*he  .  most 
ether  farm  products,  including  ho^'s  were 
selling   below   pari' v. 

The  effect  of  the  beef  price  roll -back  -an  be 
realized  only  when  the  cause  of  hi«:  i  beef 
prices  is  understood  Beef  is  not  d  reotly 
subsidized.  Nor  can  the  beef  produce  iirbl- 
trarlly  set  a  price  for  his  product. 

The  facts  are  that  beef  prices  were  t  xisted 
by  an  Increasing  demand  Sm-e  the  Detjln- 
nlng  of  World  War  11  Americans  ha  e ''de- 
veloped bigger  -appetites  for  beef. 

The  average  American  eats  17  {  ercent 
more  beel  than  he  d.d  before  the  wa. 

Consumers  h.tve  set  the  price  at  which 
beef  is  selling  Beef  prices  mi?ht  hav;  been 
curbed  if  the  American  housewife  ha  i  been 
Willing  to  walk  past  the  beef  count  r  and 
buy  pork  or  some  other  cheaper  meat 

Despite  her  complaints,  the  An  erican 
housewife  had  no  real  reason  to  ref.-:!!  i  from 
buying  beef.  Her  husband  s  ino'me  h;  s  been 
increasing  Ju.-t  .ibout  as  fa.st  as  'hf  ;. -ice  of 
beef  Bur«' oi  -f  I.ib-T  statistics  dat;  show- 
that  the  price  of  beef  is  not  out  of  rropor- 
Uon  to  the  size  of  the  family  budget. 

An  hour's  factory  labor  would  b  ly  15 
pounds  of  roundstenk  in  February  <  f'  this 
year,  1  6  pounds  :n  1949,  l  8  p.  unds  i:.  1939 
and    1  2   pounds   in    1929   and    1919 

Thoee  data  also  show  that  beef  Is  the  only 
food  product  of  which  an  h.nir^s  l  ictory 
labor  wages  would  not  buy  more  in  Fe  iruary 
than  at  any  previous  time  The  USHA  re- 
ports that  an  hour's  factorv  wa>jes  m?v  buy 
less  of  some  thing's  now  than  it  did  n  the 
past  but  it  will  buy  more  farm-producec  food. 
Beef  prices  mi^ht  al.so  be  lowered  'n-  In- 
creasing the  supply  to  meet  the  de  nand 
That  Is  what  Iowa  farmers  started  to  co  last 
fall  when  th^y  nut  more  cattle  in  the  feed- 
lots  than  ever  before  Farmers  who  »,»rent 
In  the  habit  <t  feeding  cattle  bought  eeder 
calves    because    they    had    an    abundar  ce   of 

feed  and  the  feeding  margin  was  favor:, b!<» 

a;*hous;h  not  "safe  " 

Those  feeders  now  are  caught  in  a  squeeze 
h.rwffi.  OPS  ceilmits  and  costs  of  pr  duc- 
tior:  Wr;i  a  less  favt^rable  markfin  thl ;  fall. 
thi-v  i:i  •  n,.  H.KiKTted  to  fill  their  feeJlots! 
}<(■;<■  r-,,-,  indicate  that  many  north  low;,  cat- 
t.^  whirh  were  headed  for  the  summer  feed- 
lots  are  beiiu'  put  on  pasture  as  a  result  of 
t.'ie  ceilings 

That  mt-ans  farmers  wont  be  willing  to  bid 
up  on  feeder  cafie  this  fall  As  a  r.'sult. 
more  .atrle  will  ^o  directly  from  the  lange 
to  rne  markets- at  a  lighter  weiijht.  ower 
d.-essnu'  t)ercentHge,  and  lower  quality.  That 
mear.s  rewer  p^ninds  of  meat  Ui  the  bu:cher 
81;    Oh 

'*  '■  ■  ■  -'  "xl  bu.sines.s  for  th*>  fj^rmer  to 
use  iii.s  ..lo   r.  capital,  and  management  in  the 
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prodtictlon  of  -  product  on  whieb  tba  mar- 
gin of  profit  la  moat  favorable. 

OPS  beef  prlca  oaillnga  are  daatroying  tba 
Incentive  to  produce  mora  baaf.  But  tba  (!•• 
mand  for  baef  remains  aa  stroag  as  aver. 

Tha  gap  between  supply  and  demand  win 
be  widefied. 

And  where  is  tha  beel-bungrj  ooostimcr  to 
get  his  beefsteak? 


Hoate  SnaD  Basacss  CMnultcc  Is 
Woriwf  T«  AIlcTkt*  Pr«U<Bs  •i 
SmU  Fra^-Artide  hy  Hm.  R.  Wal- 
tcr  RiehfauB,  •£  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MOIfTAMS 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  REPRS5ZNTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 


Mr.  MANSFTKTD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
should  lik^to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  an  article  entitled  "&nall 
Business  Made  America."  written  by  Hon. 
R.  Waltkb  Rikhlmax.  of  New  York,  which 
appeared  In  tbe  April  22  edition  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Heral'd-American. 

The  distingiilshed  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  throughout 
his  tenure  in  CongTes&  He  is  a  small- 
businessman  in  his  own  right,  and  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  difficult 
problems  faced  by  this  important  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

Mr.  RixHLMAK'g  article  deals  with  the 
extensive  field  hearings  which  have  been 
held  by  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  in  18  States. 
As  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  1.  I 
heartily  agree  with  his  conclusion  that 
the  success  of  these  hearings,  "indicates 
that  small  business  operators  are  tum- 
ii%  to  Congress  with  new  respect  and 
understanding  for  the  effort  put  forth 
by  the  legislators  and  in  their  demon- 
strated interest  in  the  continued  growth 
and  strengthening  of  small  business." 

Subcommittee  No.  1  has  heard  testi- 
mony from  approximately  500  small- 
business  witnesses.  It  has  been  able  to 
correct  a  number  of  ine<iuities  on  the 
spot,  and  its  efforts  are  continuing  to 
bear  fruit.  I  earnestly  hope  that  every 
Member  will  read  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  gain  fur- 
ther understanding  of  the  problems  of 
small  business  and  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  to  alleviate  them. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows : 

.Small   Buslnxss  Mads   n^tmm^ 

(By  R.  WsLTKB  RiKHUCAN,  UembeT  of  CSqd- 

grtBs  from  tbe  Thlrty-aixtb  District) 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  which  always 
faces  the  Congress  la  legislation  aflactlng 
small  business,  and  b^  small  buslneaa  I  maan 
the  hundreds  of  thoiiaands  ot  bustneaaaa 
which  are  not  buslneaa  either  tn  numbers  of 
employees,  value  ct  opermt;<»a.  or  tn  aoopa  ot 
servica. 

This  past  «a«  tha  apotU^t  of  pubUo 
attention  was  focuaad  on  tba  2JNM)  axnaU 
bualnaaaaa  in  tba  Syracuaa  atea,  and  it's  a 


spotUgbt  wbl^  abovld  ba  kept  gkmlng. 
Ttaoaa  bualaaaaaa.  in  balk,  are  tba  mainauy 
of  our  economy  both  tn  oar  own  community 
and  In  tbe  country  as  a  whole. 

Major  profaiama  poaad  by  ataall  baainaaa 
have  been  due  to  treaaodous  numbers,  di- 
verse operatlooa.  and  paniltar  regtuaal  prob- 
lems. Tbay  bava  bacn  dua.  too.  to  an  historic 
lacJc  of  attention  to  amall-buatness  men  from 
Congress  and  from  Oovemment  agencies  and 
departments. 

Within  tba  last  few  years,  bovever.  an 
eBact  has  been  started  to  give  small  business 
tha  attention  tt  daao^ea  and  mtist  have  to 
keep  It  strong.  America  is  only  as  strong  and 
as  economically  sound  as  smaU  buslneaa 
makes  it.  Without  small  buslneaa  there  is  no 
big  businesa.  There  la  certainly  no  tree 
enterprise. 

As  In  Syracuse  last  Tuesday,  Congress  Is 
taking  a  dose,  bipartisan  look  at  small  bwl- 
ness  throtigh  the  activities  of  the  House  SmaU 
Bosineas  Committee.  Tbe  aim  of  tba  com- 
mittee is  to  give  antall-businesa  men  a  chance 
to  go  directly  and  eaaUy  to  tbe  men  who 
make  the  laws  for  both  relief  and  lidvlce.  It 
provides  a  forum  from  which  may  come  bet- 
ter tmderstandlng,  and  it  provides  in  a  sense 
a  clinic  from  which  will  come  better  advised 
business  and  better  advised  legislfitors. 

Right  now  tbe  SmaU  Businesa  Cknnmittee 
Is  particularly  interested  in  Oo'vemment 
treatment  of  small  btatnaas  in  relation  to 
the  national  plan  of  moblliiatiori.  SmaU- 
business  men  have  been  swamped  under  with 
regulations  and  speciilcatloas.  Thej  have 
been  snowed  under  with  the  task  of  compet. 
ing  with  big  Inialness  for  production  con- 
tracts. They  have  been  confused  by  the 
vast  numl>ers  of  Oovemment  agencies  asso- 
ciated with  tba  mobilisation  effort,  and  as 
a  result  amall  business  baa  been  left  in  the 
rear  when  Oovenunent  oontrs>cts  were 
handed  out. 

Subcontracting,  which  is  tbt  bast  oppor- 
ttmity  for  smaU  businesa.  has  preaented  other 
problems.  There  have  been  aUocation  and 
credit  and  size  problems.  There  have  been 
procurement  and  pricing  problems. 

Tbe  ^naU  Business  Committee  has  real- 
ised for  months  that  small-btislness  men 
evafywhare  needed  help.  Tbey  need  advice 
and  counsel.  Tbey  need  legislation  and  they 
need  tbe  protective  assistance  of  Congress. 

Right  at  tbia  moment.  Cox^reas  is  studying 
the  advlaabllity  of  recreating  the  SmaU  War 
Planta  Corporation  which  was  a  single  foun- 
tain bead  of  information  and  aid  to  smaUer- 
business  men  dtiring  World  War  IL 

Tha  little  fellow  has  a  little  voice,  or  rather 
Is  hampered  by  actually  being  thousands  of 
small  voices  sounding  off  In  different  prob- 
lems. Some  Oovemment  agencies  and  de- 
partments have  exerted  a  great  Interest  In 
helping  this  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 
Otlier  agendaa  bava  taken  the  easier  course 
and  act  aa  though  thej  had  been  created 
solely  for  a  few  big  businesses  with  on-the- 
spot  capital  representation,  and  strong 
lobbying  groupa. 

At  this  point  tbe  Small  Rusineaa  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hooae  is  the  lobby  for  little  busi- 
ness. And  tt  intends  to  make  that  a  fair  and 
sound  lobby  for  tbe  benefit  of  all  America. 

I  have  long  been  advocating  a  better  credit 
plan  for  small  btislness  wblcb  must  spring 
from  tha  Oovamment.  I  don't  mean  that 
tha  Oovemment  should  ba  in  the  irmntny 
business  or  have  tha  opportunity  to  take  over 
small  bualneas  through  credit,  but  rather 
to  indiciite  an  extreme  tnterest  in  tha 
strengthening  of  small  boslnaes. 

Tbls  should  be  done  In  two  ways: 

1.  Kneouraga  privata-lendlng  inatitutions 
to  provide  nora  Ilbaral  ttnanctng  for  amall 
bustneaa.  Tbla  ean  tia  dona  tbioagb  tha  en- 
couragement of  rtak  capital  and  Oovemment 
guaranteeing  of  loans. 


2.  Provide  gtiartntlaa  of  loaoa  froa  pri- 
vate tnstttutlons  for  small  btHtneas  for  es- 
panatem  where  beneficial  to  tba  nattonal  wel- 
fare and  economy.  Extremely  aeoaaaary  now 
In  this  period  of  mobtllBatkai. 

Tbe  sQoceaa  of  tba  imaTl  bimtrimia  bearing 
befc»«  tha  congraasloBal  oonuBlttaa  last 
veek  was  aaeouragtaig  to  ma.  In  indicatea 
that  aaaaU-btialnaaa  opvMon  are  turning  to 
Congreas  with  new  raapect  and  undostand- 
ing  for  the  effort  put  forth  by  tba  >gislators 
and  in  ttuti  demoostrated  tnt««at  In  tba 
continued  growth  and  strangtblng  cf  smaU 
buainaas.  It  la  evidenced  that  tha  little 
voicaa  are  to  tw  given  coberanca  and  extra 
importance  through  a  denumstratad  effort  of 
activity  on  tha  part  of  tbeaa  ^K^trnnilii  of 
private  operators  who  are,  in  thrmaelvea,  free 
antarpriae  at  work. 


Safety  Co4e«  fer  Nftlvd  Gas  P^diacs 
Uck  SipfMt  ef  F«4enJ  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAaaacHUBTTi 
m  THE  HOUSB  OP  RXPBBEHTATXViaB 

Monday,  May  21. 1951 

Mr.  HESELTCm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  Uke  to  include  the  third  and  last 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Hartley  W. 
Barclay,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  on  the  subject  of  the  need  for 
safety  regulations  for  natural  gai  pipe- 
line nxnpanles.  In  this  aitiele  refer- 
ence is  made  to  H.  R  88.  which  would 
authorise  the  Federal  Power  Commlsskm 
to  prescribe  safety  reqoirements: 

EwGixBca  Umn  Aia  Oas  Samr  Daivs — 
liawtrracmau  Also  Bklt  d*  Movs  roa 
Bama  SrAjmaaas  sm  Hxoh  Paxaaoaa 
Lm»— SsMns  Taanwa  Soonn — Coom 
Lack  Svttokx  of  PsBoaai.  Law — Bsmxdt  la 
Sought  ik  PCC-Bacxis  Rrt.i, 

(By  Hartley  W.  Barclay) 

National  engineering  sodatlas  and  trade 
organizations  and  Individual  manufacturers 
of  safety  devices  are  contributing  subatan- 
tlally  to  aid  the  adoption  of  higher  standards 
of  safety  in  high  preaaura  intaiBtata  natural 
gas  pipeline  coxHtniction  and  operation 
practices. 

Individual  pipeline  eompantes,  dlaaatlsfled 
with  past  provislona  in  plaata.  llnaa.  and 
equipment,  are  «"«»«"*"g  new  derlcea  to  im- 
prove safety  provtekma.  Tbaaa  trenda  were 
disdoeed  in  a  geniaal  survey  of  plpalina 
safety  condittmM  daring  recent  weaka. 

Tba  wide  range  of  safety  baaarda,  puliUe 
nulaancaa.  and  poaalbllltlea  of  axplaalona  in- 
clude a  large  array  of  operating  omditloQa 
and  effects.  «iglnaen  pointed  out  during  tba 
study.  AddltkmsLl  major  probtema  ijMluda 
avoldanca  of  dlaagraaable  odora  frf^~~^dis- 
charged  gaaea.  zu^aea  from  openatloiia  of  n>-^" 
gtnes  and  ccHnpnaaors.  aaf eguarda(  againat 
pollution  of  streama  by  dlacbargca  Ktf  waata 
prodticta,  prevention  of  alarms  from  nqplosiva 
sounds,  and  aafagtiarda  againat  local  amoks 
or  smog  eauaed  by  InimlBg  off  ptpellns 
waste  materials. 

uany  of  tbe  odors  ttiat  amatga  from  gas 
pumping  or  eompreaaor  atattona  are  ain- 
phatie  atencbaa.  tachnteal  azparta  potntad 
out. 

Por  more  than  SO  years  tba  Amarlcaa  Oaa 
Aaaociatton  Itas  been  a  leader  tn  tba  promtal- 
gatlon  of  higher  safety  standards.  As  far 
back  as  1912  it  published  a  unlfora  aafety 
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eode  applytnc  to  krv  pnaure  gtm  equlpcncnt 
uaeft.  Sucb  standards  arc  for  ty-stema  using 
»  prMsur*  oat  tn  exccas  of  s  hsU  pound  a 
■quar*  inch  ThA  nev  high  jvcssur*  inter- 
state pipelines  wUl  opsrste  at  piressiire  up 
to  mors  than  7S0  pounds  s  square  inch  vlth- 
out  a  comparable  safety  code. 

rcBLisH  nrm  mmoN  or  coox 
The  •Moclation  has  already  been  aided  in 
forvard-Iooklnc  pl*ns  by  the  wtx-k  of  the 
American  Standards  Association  and  the 
Axnertcan  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
These  groups  have  just  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  a  Code  for  High  Pressure  Piping, 
which  provides  s  basis  for  adopting  s  volun- 
tary standard  for  high  pressure  piping  mate- 
rials. However,  the  code  la  not  enforced  by 
Isw  naUonally  and  does  not  extend  generally 
to  speciflcatkMis  of  construction  materials 
other  than  i^pe. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  code,  there  are  ad- 
ditional ipeclllcaUons  for  pipe  available  from 
tlM  American  Petroleum  InsUtute.  and  the 
American  aodety  for  Testing  Uaterials. 
There  are  alao  high  standards  of  welding 
procedurea  for  pipeUnes  pubUsh*^  by  the 
AJaoi,  as  w«U  as  by  the  American  Weld- 
ing Society.  AU  of  these  can  be  given 
the  forca  of  law.  engineers  pointed  out.  if 
local  eummunmea  wUl  adopt  them  as  the 
basis  for  aOelal  local  codes 

In  the  field  of  safety  devices,  many  new 
typaa  of  equtpow&t  are  being  put  into  use. 
Oue  Wf  railroad  asked  pipeline  companies 
to  start  mine  100  percent  inspection  of 
walded  p<yf*«"«  Jolnu  instead  o^  mere 
f>pi«iiy  inspactioos  ordinarily  made  by 
uttDC  random  or  specifked  samples.  In  the 
latter  cro«q>.  many  pipelines  have  been  in- 
gtfjuxt  with  only  a  25  percent  tnspeetion 
at  walita  by  X-rays  or  tests.  New  York  Test- 
ing Laboratortas.  Inc..  recommended  100  per- 
ecnk  radifocraplilc  Inspection  at  all  natural 
fas  pIpaUne  Joints. 

Bam.  Mlacan  Mohawk  Power  Company  at 
SyracuH  Is  schaduled  to  start  100  percent 
"macnctic  partLcle"  Inspection  of  joints  In 
Its  nrv  plpellas.  Morthem  Indians  Public 
Service  Oomparry  is  Installing  complete 
"MiCBafliis"  squlpmenl  to  do  its  own  100 
penant  pIpsUns  welded  Joint  Inspection. 
Bnth  tasts  vU  detact  serious  cracks  and 
other  faults. 

Other  important  sources  of  assistance  to 
lof^l  oommualUas  tfffc^lpg  pipeline  safety  in- 
clude ttM  pubUcatlotu  of  the  National  Fire 
ProtaetlOB  Association,  which  publishes  the 
IMl  Hatlonal  Bectrlcal  Code. 

DIstnet  •nglneers  of  tlM  Federal  Fewer 
Commlaikm  here  revealed  yesterday  that 
both  the  eommlaalon  and  the  Department 
of  Oommares  bad  sent  reports  to  the  Inter- 
stats  and  Foreign  Oommeros  Oommtttee  of 
tlM  Hoasa  or  BapraaenUtlvas  declaring  that 
amandoMnt  of  the  If  sttiral  Oas  Act  to  |»t>- 
Tlde  for  Fsdsral  authority  to  prascnbe  safety 
raqntramsatB  would  ba  in  the  public  interest. 

Tlie  lepotla  were  transmitted  through 
Reprsaentattva  ^obn  W.  Heselton.  of  Massa- 
ehuattts.  who  proposed  enactment  at  this 
■afaty  amandownt  in  H.  R  86  last  January 
».  The  FFO  report  said  there  were  now 
no  Fsdacal  or  ganaral  regulations  governing 
tba  oooatnaeUoii  and  operation  of  interstate 
natural  gas  tzanamlaslon  facilities. 

Beattarad  and  nonuntfonn  rsgulstlon  of 
Its  at  larfa-seala  Interstate  operations 
ba  sflectnal  and  aatlsfactory,  the  re- 
part  eontlnuad.  Construction  at  plpallnas 
to  opsrata  at  press  urw  up  to  970  pounds  a 
aqoara  Ineb  Is  being  psrformad  without  ada- 
qvata  safety  namtardt.  It  added,  describing 
tba  eontants  of  the  pipeltnes  as  "a  highly 
and  tagaetous  commodity." 
Is  betng  parlormad  without  rules 
wbleb  would  preeenbe  the 
depth  of  tba  ptpelloa  In  inhabttsd  areas.  Its 
proximity  to  homes  and  other  bulidlnga. 
and  the  madia  to  be  used  in  testing  pipe- 
llnea.  the  FFC  aald. 


TW  Sireafftk  of  tkc  Mwim  Corps  Ukd  the 
PoskioB  of  the  CommABdaBt  • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIICE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.~ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur.- 
der  unanimous  consent  I  include  m  tne 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statemt-nt  I 
have  prepared  in  .support  cf  House  bill 
2034.  to  strengthen  the  Marine  Corp.s 
and  to  place  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

On  January  24,  1951.  I.  aloni?  with  66 
other  Members  of  the  House,  introduced 
House  bill  2034,  which  was  desiened  to 
provide  for — 

First.  A  United  States  Marine  Corps  nf 
not  less  than  four  combatant  divi.sioio 
and  four  air  wings  along  with  the  sup- 
porting forces  necessary  to  serve  the 
Naval  Elstablishment  and  to  provide  i 
total  of  not  more  than  400.000  men  in 
the  over-all  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Second.  That  the  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  be  made  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  fix  the  personnel   strength   of  the 

United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  t<    maKe 

the  Commandant   of   the    Marine   Corp.s    a 

p>ermanent  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol 

Staff 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  first  .sen'enre 
of  section  206  (ci  of  the  National  .Securiry 
Act  of  1947  i&  hereby  amended  to  read  a.s  fol- 
lows "The  United  States  Marine  Corp.* 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navv  shall 
include  four  full-strength  cjmbat  divisi.r.s. 
four  full-Btren?th  air  wings,  and  such  other 
land  combat,  aviation,  and  other  services  as 
may  b*  organic  therein,  and  the  personnel 
strength  of  the  Regular  Marine  C'.-rps  shall 
be  maintained  at  not  more  than  400.0'.)U   ' 

Sac,  2.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  be  a  permanent  member  of  liie 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Since  the  introduction  of  H.  R.  2034, 
67  Congressmen  have  introduced  the 
same  bill.  Concurrently  with  H.  R.  2034. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and 
43  other  Senators  joined  in  introducing 
8.  677  which,  with  the  amendment  of 
March  21.  1951,  is  exactly  the  same  bill 
as  H.  R  2034. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee, chairmaned  by  Senator  Kejau- 
vit,  of  Tennessee,  and  con-siisti.ig  of  Sen- 
ators John  C.  Stennis,  of  Mi.ssi.s.sippi: 
Russell  B.  Long,  of  Louisiana;  LevtRErr 
Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Ralph  B.  Pianders,  of  Vermont,  held 
hearings  on  S.  677  beginninK  April  13. 
1961,  and  concluding  on  April  21,  1931. 
At  the  concliision  of  these  heannkrs.  the 
8UbC(xamitt«e  unanimously  reported  out 
the  bill  with  no  amendment  to  section 
1.  regarding  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  with  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2.  which  made  the  commandant  a 
consultant  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff 
on  all  matters  and  In  efTect  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  those 
matters  reUting  to  the  United  State.s 
Marine  Corps.    These  hearings  involved 


testimony  by  Senator  Douglas,  two  for- 
mer commandants  of  the  Marine  Corps — 
Gen  Thomas  Holcomb.  of  Maryland,  and 
("ren  A  A.  Vandegrift,  of  Virginia;  Brig. 
Gen  Karl  S  Day,  of  New  York,  second 
vice  pre.sident  of  the  Marine  Corp{i  Re- 
.serve  Officers  Association;  John  Nicholas 
Brown,  former  A.s.sistant  Secretary  ftf  the 
Ncivy  for  Air.  from  Rhode  Lsland;  Repre- 
sentative James  P,  Devereux.  bri;  adier 
iieneral.  United  States  Marine  '.'orps. 
iptned.  representing  the  Marine  Corps 
Lea^  le  and  Repre.sentative  from  \lary- 
land  s  Third  District:  Maj.  Arthur  B. 
Han.son.  a  member  of  the  national  exec- 
utive council  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  A.^'^ociation.  a  Wa.shington  at- 
tornf^y;  the  Honorable  Sid  McBath. 
G<:vernor  of  Arkan.sas:  and  myself  as 
proponents  of  the  bill,  and  the  Honorable 
Francs  P.  Matthews,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Robert  M  Lovett,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and  Adm.  Forrest  P. 
Sherman.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  as 
opponents  of  the  bill. 

It  i.s  my  desire  in  this  statement  to 
explain  our  stand  in  introducing  this 
leei-slation  and  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
you  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  danger  of  accepting  the 
fact  that  all  things  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment are  working  well.  I  want  to 
recommend  to  you  that  you  read  the 
statement  iruserted  in  the  Record  by  Sen- 
ator DoucL.\s  on  date  of  April  5.  1951,  in 
which  he  di.scussed  S.  677.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  general  views  ex- 
pres.sed  by  the  Senator  in  that  state- 
ment. 

Since  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
hearings  in  the  Senate,  I  think  it  is  not 
nece.vsary  to  point  out  step  by  step  the 
reasons  why  we  should  enact  this  type  of 
leijislation. 

Let  me  state  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  unusual  about  this  type  of 
legislation,  although  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion testimony  attempted  to  indicate 
that  there  was  some  such  peculiarity. 
A  Klance  at  the  unanimous  report  pf  the 
Senate  committee,  page  5,  from  which  I 
quote,  should  allay  any  such  thoughts  in 
our  minds: 

The  committee  was  Impressed  by  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  proponents  of  this  legls- 
latMn  to  the  effect  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  Is  not  unusual  nor  does  it  create  an 
inflexible  pattern  for  the  services.  It  is  quite 
.similar  to  legislation  enacted  for  the  Air 
P-ircc.  In  Implementing  the  so-called  70  air- 
e'l'up  program  and  certain  statutory  limlta- 
ti.'>n.-i  on  tonnage  and  numbers  of  naval 
\  e.'i.se  1  s . 

It  has  always  been  the  rWH"  intent  of 
this  Congress  that  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  should  be  an  activ  part  of 
our  combatant  forces.  Yet.  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  the  Department  of  Defense 
ha.s  consistently  attempted  to  whittle 
down  the  strength  and  thereby  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  This,  in  spite  of  the  expressed 
intent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Marine  Corps  remain  an 
active  combatant  force.  The  situation 
had  grown  so  serious  by  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  that  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  was  reduced 
to  a  skeletal  set-up  whose  ability  tb  move 
with  speed  and  rapidity  had  been  emas- 
culated This,  once  again,  in  spite  of  the 
traditional  theory  of  the  defense  of  this 


country  that  the  BAarlne  Corps  should  be 
always  kept  in  a  state  of  readiness  able 
to  move  at  a  moment's  notice  to  any 
front. 

We  go  back  to  the  early  statements 
and  hearings  on  unification  and  they  are 
replete  wi*.h  statements  on  the  part  of 
senior  military  officers  in  the  then  De- 
partment of  the  Army  which,  if  they  had 
been  followed,  would  have  reduced  the 
Marine  Corps  to  a  corporal's  guaixL 
When  they  failed  in  this,  because  of  the 
provisions  of  section  200  (c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  they  then 
turned  to  the  appropriations  and  through 
the  plan  of  appropriations  submitted  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  on  which  the 
Marine  Corps  has  no  representation,  and 
then  through  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
fense, the  proponents  of  whittling  down 
the  Marine  Corps  were  approaching  suc- 
cess in  achieving  their  aim. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  put  a  stop  to  this  procedui^. 
After  several  years  of  thought,  consulta- 
tion, and  introduction  of  various  bills  to 
try  to  achieve  this  purpose,  over  100  Sen- 
ators and  Representa tires  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  bill  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  accomidish  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
alreedy  acted  by  passing  their  version  of 
this  bill  under  unanimous  consent  on 
May  4,  1951. 

There  did  not  appear  in  the  testimony 
of  any  wiiaiess  any  firm  recommendation 
against  section  1 — the  proposed  increase 
in  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
Admiral  Sherman  admitted  that  in  his 
present  view  of  the  matter  the  Marine 
Corps  strength  would  come  to  well  OTer 
tliree  divisions.  I  will  not  dweQ  at 
length  on  that  section  of  the  bill  because 
just  as  its  oppcments  hare  not  any  sound 
argument  against  it,  I  am  sure  that  aU 
my  colleagues  here  recognize  the  abso- 
lute need  for  a  force  in  readiness  that 
can  be  sent  anywiiere  in  the  world  at 
anytime  to  defend  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

I  want  to  dwell  more  on  the  fmivision 
of  section  2  of  the  bill.  That  section 
wherein,  we  believe,  that  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  should  become 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He,  as  the  head  of  the  Marine  Corps,  one 
of  the  four  services,  should  have  equal 
status  with  the  chiefs  of  the  other  three 
services.  We  believe  this  not  because  we 
are  old  marines  beating  on  our  chests 
and  asking  for  recognition.  The  Marine 
Corps  does  not  have  to  ask  for  that;  it 
has  it  in  the  hearts  of  its  countrymen 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  word.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  i^ce  a  man  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  whose  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  combat  operaUaEis  of 
land,  sea,  and  air  peculiarly  fits  hiic  for 
the  roll  of  a  catalyst  in  a  group  of  men 
who  by  the  very  peculiarity  of  their  early 
training  cannot  help  but  have  an  over- 
balanced view  toward  their  own  forces. 
It  is  our  belief  and  earnest  omvietkxi 
that  the  Commandant  of  the  Marlnir 
Corps  would  contribute  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  im- 
measurable  fashion.    We   believe   that 


the  United  States  is  enUUed  to  have  his 
views  presented  directly  in  the  defense 
deliberattous  tn  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  reccnnmend  to 
you  too  highly  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  which 
they  state  clearly  azKl  unequivocally  that 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  a  sep- 
arate military  service  witoin  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  official  pictures  put  out 
by  the  Defense  Department  for  Armed 
Forces  Day.  this  p&st  Saturday,  in  which 
the  four  services  ure  picture  i  shoulder  to 
shoulder — Army,  Air  Force.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  Surely  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  oi  the  Navy  dated  April 
19,  1951,  enclosing  correspondence  dated 
in  December  1947  exploides  c(»npletely 
any  testimony  offered  to  the  effect  that 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  any- 
thing but  a  separate  militi^  service 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and 
that  no  law  of  this  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  change  that  relationship. 

I  have  heard  statements  and  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  did  not  want  section 
2  of  my  bill;  that  is,  to  be  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  refer  you  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  Matthews  which  I 
quote  herewith: 

I  talked  to  General  Catss.  who  was  tlM 

Commandsnt  of  the  Marine  Corps  and,  as 
a  rasult  of  those  dlscussloas  at  that  time 
in  my  oonsideratton  of  the  qtiestion.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  have  the  commandant  of  the  Marine  Ck>rpe 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
General  Gates  at  that  time  told  me  that 
he  did  not  believe  at  that  time  that  the 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  should  he 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Now.  in  falmeas  to  General  Cates.  I  should 
tell  you  that  he  hss  since  told  me  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  should  certainly 
allay  any  thoughts  in  anyone's  mind  that 
General  Cates  is  not  in  favor  of  section 
2  of  the  bllL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  you 
with  the  argiunents  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  prior  to  the  Senate  hear- 
ings on  this  bill.  Let  me  state  that  in 
the  hearings  beginning  Wednesday  we. 
the  proponents  of  this  bill,  will  sulxnlt 
evideoce  which  we  believe  will  clearly  es- 
tablish that  not  only  must  the  strength 
of  the  &Iarlne  Corps  be  incrotsed  as  in- 
dicated but  that  the  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  should  be  placed  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  full-fledged 
member. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  eaU  to  your 
attention  once  again  the  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  Hou^  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee issued  March  1,  1950,  under  the 
heading  of  Unification  and  Strat^y,  aiKl 
I  quote: 

The  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  structiire.  as  now 
constituted,  does  not  Insure  at  all  times  adew 
qoate  eonslderation  for  the  views  of  all  serv- 
ices. The  eoBimlttee  will  sponaor  leglsla- 
tkm  to  require  rotation  of  the  position  of 
Chalnnan  of  the  Jotnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  among 
the  servlees  after  a  S-ysar  term,  and  to  add 
tibe  Camniandant  of  the  Marine  Carpt  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  (tf  Staff  as  a  member  thereof. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  speak  its 
mtnd  on  this  subject  mwe  and  f  or  aU  in 
language  ttuit  will  be  dear  to  alL    Let 


us  state  it  so  unequivocally  that  our  in- 
tention will  no  kmger  be  set  aside 
through  the  guise  of  cmasculatien  by 
lack  of  appropriations.  You  will  note 
that  I  have  in  no  way  attempted  to  extol 
the  virtue  of  the  marine  as  a  fighting 
man.  He  stands  before  the  people  oi 
this  country  in  such  a  fashion  that  my 
voice  would  be  only  oot  more  added  to 
the  acclaim  already  accorded  him.  I 
can  only  urge  my  colleagues  that  we  keep 
in  mind  the  present  situation  in  this 
troubled  world  and  that  we  do  our  level 
best  as  Representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  great  country  to  utilise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  experience  and  fighting  aMl- 
ity  of  that  great  corps. 


G«^  tmA  Prayer  fer 

Gonkn  iUwkks,  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  arOE  DOYLE 

or  CAUFOUfU 

Qf  THE  BOUSB  OF  RIEPRaSBlTATXVXS 

Monday.  Mat  li,  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman, Gordon  Hawkins,  who  auttiored 
the  text  of  the  humlde  but  powerful 
Credo  and  Prayer  for  Americans,  which 
follows,  is  my  neighbor.  We  do  not  liv« 
across  the  street  from  each  other  for 
the  reason  that  we  live  just  across  the 
hall  from  each  other  In  a  modem  apart- 
ment-house building,  eight  stories  tall, 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  One  day  he  itM  m» 
he  had  been  a  candidate  for  Congress 
quite  a  few  years  ago.  And.  each  time 
we  have  met,  I  noted  he  expressed  some 
soUd  substances  in  his  conversation. 
He  did  not  Just  fritter  away  his  mo- 
ments of  conversaticxi  with  me. 

But  when  I  discovered  he  had  au- 
thored the  following  Prayer  and  Credo 
and  that  he  was  a  responsible  head  of 
one  of  our  great  radio  broadcasting  com- 
panies, well,  I  was  inrtantly  again  made 
aware  and  glad  that  America  possesses 
so  many  sound  and  dear-thinking  dti- 
zens  who.  while  not  in  public  (^Bee. 
nevertheless,  are  in  po8iti<»is  of  no  less 
potential  influence  and  whi^  positioitt 
are  also  impressed  with  a  trust  So  it 
is.  that  this  text  came  to  nw,  upon  my 
request,  frt»n  my  neighbor  across  the 
hall.  Why  not.  "Let  us  each  one  pray 
Ahnlgh^  God  this  day"  as  my  neighbor 
Hawkins  so  dearly  speaks  out  for.  in 
these  timely  lines. 

The  Credo  and  Prayer  for  America 
fdllows: 

Casso  AMD  PuTSt  fos  AaaaocAjrs 
(By  Gor(ton  Hawkins) 

Through  the  progreesUm  of  yean  the  urg- 
ent needs  of  this  Nation  have  called  forth 
Peebles  of  stature:  with  coorage.  vlskm.  and 
greatness  to  meet  those  needs. 

Dark  days  of  trial  and  danger  and  tribula- 
tion have  found  our  eountrynan  to  be  of  the 
mettle  that  faees  saeh  rhaBenge  wtth  forti- 
tude and  determlnatkm  that  knows  ao  fal- 
tering or  dismay. 

Mow  we  at  this  generatiaa,  facing  evfl  days, 
are  called  upon  to  meet  a  threat  of  grave 
danger —danger  to  ourselves,  but  above  end 
beyond  that — danger  to  our  Matioa  and  to 
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ibm  prtcctaw  lMm«c*  ol  fr««dom  A.nd  the 
&JUIM  of  Ubcrtj  Uutt  ttiould  b»  pa—wal  on  to 
our  ctxil<lr»n  and  to  our  cblidrpn's  ciiUdr«n 
to  tb«  tad  of  Uvae  Thert  must  b«  no 
qtiencbinf  of  ihMt  3ais« 

How  each  on«  of  u*  ts  f»c«<l  with  ti«*d  to 
etkoow  between  s»U -denial  and  Mcri&ce  to 
his  counirrs  need  or  the  petty  seiaiiines* 
atid  gTccd  tbat  csn  bring  our  Niitton  to  utter 
ruin,  wttis  iu  proud  banners  traillni;  In  the 
dust  Thu  w«  must  chouse  today — tomorrow 
wUl  bs  too  late 

In  face  of  thtae  srave  danger?  and  for  the 
safety  and  perserrmtlon  of  our  country  «nd 
lU  solemn  task  of  creatlnf  snd  maintaining 
peace,  tf  rach  is  to  be  in  thU  troubled  worM. 
let  ua  each  one  pray  of  altnl^btT  Ood  thia 
day— 

That  all  poiuical  and  other  disunities  that 
exist  within  our  Nati-xi  may  be  set  aside  for 
the  cooin^cc  good. 

"niat  to  tu.  each  one.  may  be  ffiven  the 
patleace  and  ttaa  strength  and  tixt  unfla^ing 
win  to  pea f mm  to  the  fullest  our  allotted 
tasks  whether  they  be  great  or  small 

Tlut  we  may  act  In  such  manner  and  make 
such  dedlcaUoQ  of  our  daily  lives  to  our 
country  tliat  we  shall  inspire  and  fcrtify 
our  youth.  Thto  we  owe  them  as  they  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  supreme  sacrifice  la 
far-Sung  com«n  at  tbm  earth. 

That  our  Itadas  may  be  granted  wisdom 
and  be  0»««d  with  the  spirit  of  complete 
aacrtflce  ot  parwrnal  interests,  that  we  may 
look  to  then  ta  utter  confldence  for  the 
prtrtarw  at  our  dtlniee 

And  that  oar  people  to  the  last  one.  every 
man.  vumaa.  and  child  of  this  Nation,  may 
boU  aa  «»««««« w^  umI  unwaTcrlng  faith  In  the 
itoai  trlvi^^  of  our  country  and  ot  its 


As  Opea  Letter 
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Act 


nOfSION  C^  RZliARSB 


eOK.  WILUAM  W.  BUCKNET 


Dl  THB  BOOBS  GP  RB>BX5B3rTATIVB 

Momdaw.  Maif  21.  1951 

'  Mr.  BLACKMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
above  entiUed  bm.  H.  R.  3<«9.  was  intro. 
dueed  by  ReiiresentatiTe  <:iossxa.  of 
Ohk>.  axKi  tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
amend  tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

ThiA  bill  is  nam  beinc  considered  by 
the  Bouse  Coomuttee  oxi  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Ooouneree  and.  should  it  be 
adoirted.  wil  make  many  needed  changes 
in  the  ralliaad  retirement  system.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  WD  and  its  purposes 
are  sound,  and  are  the  results  of  many 
months  of  careful  study  of  this  subject 
tagr  socje  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  ex- 
peru  in  that  flekL 

I  have  many  fine  railroad  emi^yees  in 
my  distilet.  the  Sixth  Dtotriet  at  Michi- 
gan, who  are  deepiy  cooeemed  vlth  the 
status  of  R.  R  3669.  I  am.  therefore, 
bopefttl  that  the  Coonnittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Wanitn  Qwrtmeiee  will  report 
the  bill  as  qulekiy  as  possible  in  order 
that  those  of  as  who  seek  its  adoption 
may  have  r-s  opportunity  to  present  the 
merits  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 


FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or   TE-WS 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TTVFS 

MoJiday   May  21.  1951 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  Irave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the  Record  I 
include  the  foiiowinL'  open  iotte:  ::  m 
the  Laredo  (Tex  >  Time> 

A.v    Open    LrrrxR 
Mr    NsviLLi  G    Penrose 

Austin     Trj 

Thank  vou  for  vour  ;etter  .^^King  that  we 
send  Virginia  Siv*  jur  Mt-x.co  City  ^peciai 
correspondent,  to  t.'-.e  c  iiierieri^e-  oJ  Latin 
America  Reiatioi.s  u;  F,r'.  VV  irtli  this  past 
week 

Of  course.  It  w,i.<  impiTssible  f'  r  u.'  •  •  ^..i•.■'> 
Miss  Snow  fly  from  MexiC'>  C:tv  t  '  F-.  rt  W  t-  :; 
on  such  short  notice,  but  we  wiere  extrenv^ly 
happy  that  you  fe!t  that  her  presence  tiiere 
ax  a  newspaper  rep«-irter  would  be  beueaciai 
to  all  of  the  interests  at  this  very  Imp'^rtant 
conference 

Miss  Snow  had  prev..jU5:y  accepted  :i  •."ip. 
with  other  correspcnde::t^.  acccunpai.ymg 
President  Miguel  Aleman.  of  Mexico,  on  one 
of  his  most  inip»ir:ant  tr;p.-<  connected  main- 
ly with  human  betterment  and  human  wel- 
fare. 

We  have  always  been  mterested  ir.  'he  fine 
work  accomplished  by  the  Good  Neighbor 
Conunission  In  f£.ct.  we  are  interested  m 
any  movement  which  encouraged  t*-er  re- 
lations and  which  elevates  the  human  dig- 
nity of  all  people  because  human  dignity, 
prc^ess.  and  peace  are  undivided  par'^ners  m 
democracy,  the  same  as  poverty,  oppre'-sion. 
and  discrimination  are  partners  of  cni- 
munism. 

Governor  Shivers  made  an  extremely  w;-e 
choice  when  he  chose  yau  to  become  chair- 
man of  this  Important  commi.ssion.  You  and 
he  were  very  fortunate  In  ch<j«3sing  extremely 
bigii-cla^s.  public-spirited  men  to  become 
members  of   this  ctimmission   with   you 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  words  about  the  proj^- 
ress  that  is  being  accomplished  becau-e  if 
your  great  work  and  the  excellent  w  ric  of 
this  splendid  commission  under  previous 
■ponsorablp 

Not  mAny  years  ago  it  was  rather  acce;>ted 
that  bad  treatment  could  be  dealt  varijus 
classes  of  people  m  Texas  without  any  sr^e 
protesting  or  expecting  anything  ditTere;.- 

While  It  was  not  the  rule  in  Texas,  it  »:is 
not  uniisual  for  Texas  to  pa.SvS  over  incidents 
erf  discnminatton  which  w<'re  lacicm^  m 
good  Americanism 

It  Is  quite  different  now  In  Texas  Per- 
sons who  are  m  llie  minority  .rriups  are 
against  dUcrlmlnailon  now  only  by  the  a.'- 
ro^nt.    ignorant    un-American    type 

Yes,  the  person  In  Texas  now  who  refuses 
service  to  cr  dLscnmmates  again.st  our 
minorities  is  a  person  who  feels  the  intense 
sting  of  public  opinion  The  person  wh) 
commits  this  un-.\meriran  act  is  no  linger 
looked  up  to  but  is  actually  irxjited  d  twn 
upon   by   98  percent   of   the    public 

Therefore,  it  has  become  unpopul.vr  t.) 
offend  minority  groups  m  any  manner  At 
least  75  percent  of  this  un- American  at- 
titude has  been  eliminated  m  Texas  due  to 
the  work  of  this  commission  and  se-.  fr.il 
other  rogsnlsatlons  and  public  Instituti  ;ns 
in  our  State. 

We  will  only  mention  a  few  newspa|.>ers  m 
Texas  which  now  and  for  several  years  h  t.e 
sprung  'o  the   liiunedlate  defense   or    Latin 


A.'ni'r:f.i;.s,  dt  any  other  inuiji.iy  gr.^up. 
whfi-.  "iitir  rights  and  privileges  have  been 
rt':'.>'r't-(.l    ;n  m  any  manner 

F;-sr.  we  will  mention  the  McAUen  Monitor 
In  Mc-.\l>n.  Tex  This  paper  has  been  rather 
outstanding  in  trying  to  bring  closer  relations 
between  the  people  ol  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

O'^-r  papers  which  are  promoting  better 
:•:  .:::  i,.  relations  are  the  Corpu.s  Chrlstl 
Caller- r. nil- ■;  .Austin  American-Statesman, 
the  Si  ,  .-V:.*.  !-.ii  Express  and  Evening  News, 
the  S  r.  .\:'.'<  no  Lizht,  the  El  Paso  Times 
and  thf  El  Paso  Herald,  the  San  Angelo 
Standard  Times,  the  Dallas  News  and  the 
Lnb'-."    k   A-  i:a';che 

W-=  ,.r"  ^.'ir-'  that  dozens  of  other  good 
ne»-L.  ioers  1:1  -he  State  have  recognized  the 
gre.i-  A  Tit  being  earned  on  by  you  and  your 
commission    ar.d    have    also    helped 

In  H-jUston  Mr  Clayton  of  the  Anderson. 
Clayton  Co..  has  done  a  tremendously  out- 
stand'.ne  ]oh  of  briniilng  better  understand- 
In?  b"A,een  the  Latin  Am.ericans  and  all 
the  other  .\mericans  in  Texas, 

Therefore  we  want  to  assure  you  that  we 
are  always  glad  to  support  you  and  this  com- 
ir.iss!  in  because  anything  that  betters  con- 
d; '1  'r..s  m  Texas  for  minority  groups  makes 
T-x.t-  a  bef'p-  place  for  all  to  live. 
rimcerely  yours, 

The  Larkdo  Times. 


The  Great  Delnsion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PtNNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr  G.AVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herein  an  address  entitled  "The 
Great  E>elusion."  by  Andrew  Kaul  PT, 
president  of  the  Speer  Carbon  Co..  St. 
Marys.  Pa.,  before  the  graduating  class 
of  the  St.  Marys  Public  High  School. 
which  won  for  him  the  Freedom  Foun- 
dation Award.  This  award  was  recently 
presented  to  him  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley 
at  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 

It  please.s  me  immensely  that  this 
award  ha.s  been  made  to  my  good  i  nd 
able  friend  from  St.  Marys.  Elk  Coun- 
ty. Pii  .  which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

I  -u^sest  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  they  read  this  fine,  common-sense 
address  The  Great  Delusion.     I  assure 
you  u  is  worth  your  time.    It  follows: 
The  Gre.\t  Delusion 

i  Bv   Andrew    Kaul    HI,   president.   Speer 
Carbon  Co,  St.  Marys.  Pa.) 

I 

M.-ny  yenrs  ago — longer  than  I  care  to  re- 
m.emoer — the  big  event  of  my  graduation 
finally  occurred,  and  I  was  sitting  there  with 
you  .iiui  a  soe .liter,  whose  name  I  forget,  was 
standing  here  m  my  place. 

I  h.ive  a,.s«)  t'lrgotten  most  of  what  he  said. 
but  he  did  plant  one  idea  which  the  class 
didn  '  like  vi-ry  much  at  the  time  and  which 
d.un  ■.  really  impress  me  until  many  years 
la*'-r 

Perh.ip.s  ;•  was  his  fault  that  the  most  Im- 
P'T'  it:'  thuu'  he  said  -the  most  valuable 
idei  he  gave  us made  almost  no  Impres- 
sion .it  tne  time  he  said  It. 

,Si'  this  afternoon  I  am  goln-  to  try  to  do 
bfHt-r    lor   yju   than   he  did   for    us  so   that 


yoa  may  get  your  sights  on  the  right  target 

now — today. 

n 

I  don't  recall  the  exact  words  he  used,  but 
the  Idea  was  simply  this:  There  is  no  way 
In  the  world  by  which  you  can  get  aamethin^ 
for  nothing. 

It  can  be  made  to  appear  otherwise,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  escaping  the  final  truth. 

It  requires  Just  plain  common  sense,  which 
nowadays  has  become  tincommon,  to  figure 
out  that  everything  In  the  world  comes  from 
somewhere,  and  goes  somewhere,  and  there  Is 
always  a  reason  for  Its  coming  and  going. 

Life  always  balances  Its  books  and  de- 
mands its  price. 

The  clothes  you  are  wearing  this  sitemoon 
are  where  they  are  because  yoxxr  father  gave 
up  something  else,  to  somebody  eise.  La 
exchange. 

Everything  you  have  erer  had  In  the  past. 
and  everything  you  will  ever  get  in  the  fu- 
ture, must  be  balanced  with  something  else 
given  up  In  exchange. 

That  something  else  will  usually  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  of  3rotir  work.  Work 
Is  the  currency  of  our  eooncnolc  life — every- 
thing we  have  of  a  material  nature  can  be 
measured  In  boors  of  work. 

And  there  Is  no  substitute  for  work:  even 
a  thief  has  to  put  In  hours  of  hard  work  for 
what  he  gets. 

m 

That.  In  my  own  words,  is  approximately 
what  I  beard  the  night  I  graduated  from 
high  school 

As  I  mentioned  befori,  the  Idea  didn't 
scmnd  very  attractive  to  me  at  the  time, 
and  It  firobably  doesnt  sotind  very  attrac- 
tive to  you  right  now. 

All  of  us  dream  of  a  life  of  ease  and 
comfort:  If  we  dldnt  we  would  not  be 
human. 

But  this  dream  of  an  easy  life  is  a  very 
expensive  dream:  it  costs  tis  a  lot  of  time 
and  trouble  that  we  wotild  otherwise  not 
have  to  go  through,  and  It  can  slow  us  down 
In  the  Job  of  digging  ourselves  a  well-earned 
fox  hole  In  the  economic  system  within 
which  we  are  gomg  to  live  our  lives. 

You  may  be  saying  to  yourself:  "This  old 
bird  is  behind  the  time.  The  world  has 
c"ianged  from  the  time  when  everybody  had 
to  worry  about  himself." 

And  If  you  are  saying  this  to  yourself,  you 
can  point  to  a  lot  of  other  people  In  the 
country— people  in  high  places — who  agree 
with  you  and  disagree  with  me. 

As  a  niatter  of  fact.  I  wish  I  were  not  right. 

I  wi&h  that  there  were  some  way  to  supply 
everybody  with  a  decent  living  without  re- 
quiring of  them  a  ftill  day's  work. 

But  the  law  was  laid  down,  not  by  some 
human  being,  but  by  mother  nature,  and 
there  isn't  anything  that  anybody  can  do 
to  change  it. 

We.  in  America,  do  not  live  better  because 
of    some   magic   system:  we    Uve   better    be- 
cause we  do  more  work — because  we  produce 
more  of  the  good  things  that  make  life  better. 
rv 

There  is  one  form  of  work — a  hard  form 
cf  work — that  any  generation  can  duck  out 
from  under  tf  the  people  decide  that  that's 
what  they  want  to  do. 

You  can  duck  out  from  under  the  work 
of  making  your  own  decisions  and  from 
thinking  your  way  out  of  your  own  personal 
problems. 

Every  generation  can  always  find  poli- 
ticians who  are  eager  to  take  those  pro)>- 
Icms  off  their  haLhda  and  do  their  thinking 
for  them. 

In  this  way  they  can  raach  out  for  the 
kind  of  secxuity  that  promises  something 
for  nothing. 

But.  as  I  said  b^ore,  everything  you  get 
In  this  world  U  balanced  by  something  yoa 


give  up.  and  to  order  for  you  to  get  this 
relief  from  wearying  about  ymtr  poraonal 
probleffls,  there  Is  naturally  something  that 
you  have  to  give  up. 

That  something  is  your  freed&m. 

Now,  what  good  is  your  freedom  to  you? 

In  a  way  freedom  seems  to  be  a  bxirden 
because  it  forces  you  to  be  self-reliant  and 
to  make  your  own  dedskns. 

In  another  way  freedom  Is  a  btaaslng  be- 
cause It  enables  you  to  be  yourscU,  whatever 
that  self  may  be. 

But  in  the  sense  I  am  using  the  word  to- 
day, freedom  pays  off  In  dollars  and  cents — 
in  more  prosperity  and  better  living. 


Let's  see  Just  how  It  works. 

Supposing  that  you  were  to  give  up  your 
freedom  because  someone  told  you  that  If 
you  did  so.  your  bread  and  butter  troubles 
would  be  over :  that  there  would  be  a  govern- 
ment master  plan  to  take  care  of  all  that. 

Now,  after  you  had  done  that,  what  would 
be  changed? 

The  good  things  you  want  In  Ufe  would 
still  have  to  be  produced  before  they  could 
be  handed  cut. 

Who  would  produce  them? 

The  Government  cannot  produce  anything. 

What  we  refer  to  as  government  is  nothing 
but  a  group  of  individuals  that  we  have 
picked  out  to  keep  law  and  order. 

The  people — you — the  same  people  that 
would  produce  undo'  freedom — would  still 
have  to  do  the  producing  under  the  master 
plan. 

There  la  no  one  to  do  it  except  you. 

Everything  you  would  get  would  still  be 
In  exchange  for  your  hours  of  work. 

And  how  would  the  work  be  different? 

The  same  things  would  still  have  to  be 
done:  under  any  system,  the  earth  mtist  be 
plowed;  the  harvest  must  be  reaped:  the  trees 
cut  down:  things  must  be  handled,  hauled, 
and  cut  up;  tools  must  be  built,  used,  and 
paid  for — all  meastued  In  hours  of  wtnrk. 

Nothing  in  your  work  would  become  dif- 
ferent except  that  it  wouldn't  be  any  fun 
and  you  wouldn't  do  as  much  of  it. 

VI 

Why  wouldn't  It  be  any  fun? 

You  can  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 

When  you  have  a  Job  to  do — even  a  Job 
as  simple  as  cleaning  the  basement,  cutting 
the  lawn,  or  washing  the  dishes — you  like  to 
do  It  yoiir  way:  the  way  you  yourself  figured 
it  out. 

Tou  dont  like  to  have  somebody  standing 
over  you.  breathing  down  jrour  neck,  and 
telling  you  how  and  when  you  must  do 
every  little  part  of  the  Job. 

When  you  have  finished  a  Job  that  you 
have  done  yourself,  you  have  done  some- 
thing— and  that's  fun. 

When  you  have  finished  a  Job  that  some- 
one else  thought  up.  planned,  made  you  do 
his  way,  you  have  done  nothing  but  act  as  a 
machine — and  that's  no  fun. 

Nrw  v^hy  wouldn't  you  do  as  much  work 
under  these  conditions? 

You  wouldn't  do  as  much  because  you 
wouldn't  get  paid  acccvding  to  how  much 
you  do;  the  fellow  who  does  less  gets  Just 
aa  much  out  of  It;  so  why  should  you  do 
more  than  he  does? 

That's  a  sucker  proposition. 

vn 

All  this  means  that  under  the  master  plan 
all  of  you  wotild  not  produce  as  many  of  the 
good  things  as  you  wotild  under  your  own 
Individual  plans. 

And  what  doee  that  mean? 

It  means  that  you  would  not  have  a  many 
of  the  good  things. 

Ko  one  can  hand  out  any  more  than  la 
produced:  the  amount  produeed  la  tha  pay- 
off as  far  aa  your  prosperity  Is  coneemad. 

And  anything  that  cuts  down  production 
cuts  down  prosperity — and  that's  bad. 


The  giving  up  of  your  freedor:  Is  bad  be- 
cause giving  It  up  m— ni  that  you  are  going 
to  produce  leas,  have  leas,  and  get  no  fua 
out  at  your  work. 

No  politician  can  take  care  of  you  as  well 
as  you  can  take  care  of  youraeU. 

vnx 

There  Is  another  angle  to  this  that  you 
should  tinderstand  as  part  of  your  Job  of 
being  a  good  ar.d  i»^aapcroua  cltlxen. 

How  about  the  uciortunate  people  who 
cannot  or  will  not  cam  a  living:  ahouldu^ 
the  poUticlans  take  care  of  them? 

Incidentally,  this  idea  Is  called  Federal  aid. 

Well,  let's  see  how  It  works. 

First  of  all.  the  pollUdans  have  to  get 
hold  of  some  money  before  they  can  taka 
care  of  anybody. 

All  money  has  to  come  from  •omewher* 
before  it  can  go  anywhere. 

Where  do  the  poUtlclana  get  tha  money 
with  which  they  take  care  of  the  people  who 
are  not  earning  their  own  living? 

I  think  I  can  sec  in  your  faces  that  you 
already  know  the  answer :  tba  politicians  get 
it  frcnn  you.  from  me,  and  from  your  neigh* 
bors  la  the  form  of  taxes. 

Who.  then,  la  really  helping  theae  people — 
you  or  the  politicians? 

All  the  politicians  do  is  take  some  of  your 
earnings  and  give  them  to  somebody  else — 
you  are  the  source  of  the  help. 

Btrt  If  you  dont  stop  to  think  about  this. 
you  can  easily  get  the  Mea  that  the  politi- 
cians can  gtve  something  for  nothing. 

IX 

Now  let's  apply  this  Idea  to  our  own  town, 
St   Mary's. 

Our  town.  Ilk*  all  towna.  haa  certain  citi- 
zens who.  largely  through  no  fault  of  tbetr 
own.  cannot  earn  their  own  living. 

The  more  fortonate  people  of  St.  Ilary^ 
are  morally  obUgUed  to  help  tham. 

But  which  is  the  better  way  to  help:  to 
send  the  money  to  Waahlnftnn  and  have 
part  of  it  oome  buck  In  the  form  of  rtllaf 
checks,  or  to  keep  the  money  hare  and  haw 
all  of  it  get  to  the  people  who  need  it. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  beA  way 
is  to  keep  the  money  bcra  and  have  It  given 
out  by  the  people  who  know  aU  about  the 
personal  problems  of  thoae  whM  should  r»- 
oelve  it. 

You  might  then  aak  the  qtieatlon:  well. 
why  is  It  done  the  other  way? 

The  answer  to  that  shoakl  make  a  lot  of 
grown-ups  blush  with  shame:  the  reaaon 
is  that  a  lot  of  people  figure  that  when  the 
politicians  take  on  the  relief  Job.  they,  tha 
peofde.  will  someway  or  another  be  able  to 
get  out  of  paying  their  share. 

This,  of  coiuae.  isn't  true;  money  flows 
to  Washington  in  many  ways,  and  everybody 
pays  their  share  of  Fsderal  aid  whether  they 
know  It  or  not. 

The  taxes  that  we  see  are  only  a  part  oS 
our  taxes:  everytime  ycu  spend  any  money 
in  any  store  to  buy  anything,  part  ot  the 
cost  Is  taxes — hidden  taxes. 

Here  is  how  tt  happens:  Every  time  you 
buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes  ycu  pay  11<4  cents 
tax. 

When  you  buy  a  ta.OOO  car,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  about  9400. 

A  21-cent  quart  of  milk  Is  13  cents  worth, 
plus  8  cents  tax. 

A  15-rent  loaf  of  br^d  is  10  cents  worth. 

A  70-cent  pound  of  neat  Is  SO  cents  worth. 

A  960  rent  bill  Is  MO  worth  of  housing. 

The  $8  alarm  clock  that  wakes  you  up  Is 
really  a  92  clock. 

A  $9  p&li  at  shoes  is  a  M  pair. 

A  new  tlO.OOO  house  ts  a  $7,000  bouse. 

This  could  go  aa  forem',  but  you  get  the 
Idea:  put  them  aU  togathar  and  thaa*  taxca 
that  we  dont  aee  take  at  least  KOO  at  your 
money  per  family. 

Five  hundred  dollars  amounts  to  about 
2ft  cents  tar  every  hour  you  work. 
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Tou  m.«T  also  taT  "WliT  do  politicians  v»k« 
tfa*  trouble  to  coiiect  th*  money  rrom  St. 
MuT'a.  take  tt  to  Wa&htngton.  &nd  send  It 
b*c^  mfaln*" 

W*U.  there  are  two  reasons 

First.  It  me&ns  that  the  political  party  in 
pom-er  can  five  more  )ob*  to  siitne  of  Uj( 
friends — aod  every  politician  Ukea  to  do  that. 

Seccmd.  it  me&na  that  the  people  of  St 
Ifary's  who  get  thU  money  believe  It  comes 
from  the  poUtlclan*  Instead  of  from  their 
own  neLfhbon.  and  because  they  think  It 
comes  from  th«  politicians  they  are  grateful 
and  are  Ukelj  to  vote  for  theni 

And  If  any  grxxip  of  poiltlciana  can  give 
Job*  to  enough  people  and  send  checks  'o 
enough  people,  that  group  can  never  be  re- 
moved from  office:  It  has  all  the  votes  It  needs 
to  win  the  eiectlona. 

The  number  a<  people  to  whom  the  poll- 
tlctejis  can  find  reasons  for  sending  checks 
tt  not  limited  by  the  number  of  pieople  who 
need  help;  tbcre  are  doeens  of  excuses  that 
can  be  used  and  the  number  of  people  who 
can  be  made  to  feel  grateful  to  them  is  Um- 
tted  only  by  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
political  power  can  tax  or  borrow 

Tliis  means  tbat  a  group  of  poUtlclans  can 
make  Itsetf  powerful  by  using  your  money 
to  buy  Totss. 

XI 

■nte  tbtngs  that  I  have  been  talking  about 
are  not  pipe  dreams:  they  already  have  a 
food  start  right  here  In  the  United  States. 
where  you  are  going  to  live  your  lives,  and 
If  they  keep  up  they  will  make  a  lot  of  differ- 
•noe  In  the  kliMl  at  lives  you  can  make  for 
yourself  and  your  family. 

And  the  tim*  has  come  In  your  life  tcx  you 
to  start  thmUng  shout  them. 

The  whole  problem  bolls  down  to  who  u 
going  to  run  your  life — you  or  the  politicians. 

To  protect  yourself  youve  got  to  be  reaUy 
todgh  with  aU  treedcms. 

Unfortunately,  many  poUtlclans  want 
pow  because  it  gives  them  sc'tirlty  in  their 
Jobs;  politics  U  the  way  they  make  their 
living. 

A  few  of  them  want  power  for  power's  sake 
And  they  are  the  most  dangerous  cf  all. 

The  reason  why  we  have  had  sxjch  a  won- 
dsrftil.  strong,  prosper ous  country  la  because 
we  have  made  sure  that  the  poUUclans  never 
**''**"•  powerful  enough  to  run  our  lives  and 
tax  us  Into  obedience. 

We  made  our  own  plans,  ran  our  own  lives. 
and  became  the  richest  people  on  earth. 

But  our  poUtldans  have  been  getting 
stronger  and  strcmger. 

As  they  get  stronger,  the  freedom  of  all  cf 
us  becomes  weaker. 

Tb  kaep  yoiw  freedom,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  be  honest  men  and  women;  more 
honest  than  a  kM  oT  grown-ups  are  today. 

You've  heard  the  old  saying  that  you  can't 
cheat  an  honest  man. 

The  Idea  behind  this  saying  Is  that  an 
honest  man  dosant  expect  something  for 
nothing,  and.  Uierefore.  he  cannot  be  tricked 
by  pboaj,  get-neh -quick  premises. 

As  long  as  you  Uve.  there  wUl  always  be 
policlclans  promising  you  something  for 
nothing — promising  to  take  scHncthlng  away 
from  somebody  else  and  give  it  to  you— for 
free. 

They  win  tell  you  that  in  order  that  this 
can  be  done  for  you.  you  must  give  them 
more  pow«r — power  to  tske  things  from 
sooMbody  sias  and  give  them  to  you. 

If  you  faU   for  this  idea,   you   will   find 
fcmrseU  In  what  la  eallad  a  Socialist  country. 
zn 

What  J*  •  SodnUat  country? 
Thar*  tn  qvtta  a  (aw  different  kinds,  but 
Bona  at  t&am  an  food  for  anybody  but  the 
poUtlclaiM  wtoB  nm  the  eoimtry. 

Miiasoltnl  was  the  kind  of  a  SodaUat  that 
la  known  aa  a  Paaelat. 

HlUar  waa  the  kind  of  a  Socialist  that  ts 
kuown  as  a 


ire 


Stailn  U  the  kind  of  S)cia:i.st  that  :s  Ks. 
a«  a  Commuuifit 

Atllee.   Bevln.   and   Crlpps   in   Enclai.d 
th.it  kind  of  SoclaUsta  known  as  Fabiar.s 

There  are  some  other  kinds.  tCK>.  but  tl.ev 
are  all  alike  In  one  respect;  They  think  thev 
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know    more    about    what    U    g'XKl 
pe\>ple  than  the  people  themsoives 

They  all  have  a  master  f)ian  for  your  life, 
aiid  to  make  that  plan  Wurk.  they  must  be 
your  masters. 

Their  schemes  sound  wonderful  on  paper, 
and  everybody  is  going  to  be  happy  .ind  rich 
without  w(3rrying  about  their  Job.s  nr  h  w 
to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

The  English  So<:i.\llst  Government  did 
most  of  the  things  it  promised :  it  look  away 
practically  ail  of  the  rich  people's  money,  It 
took  over  all  of  the  coal  mines,  railroads, 
electric  companies,  biink,s.  fr  .m  the  people 
who  owned  them,  it  gave  almost  everybody 
a  raise  in  pay;  and  it  did  a  lot  of  other  nice- 
sounding  things. 

TTS&  trouble  is,  that  after  ail  t^as  was  done. 
the<  English  people  were  worse  ofT  than  they 
werfe  before;  thev  now  have  to  work  where 
they  are  told  to  woric,  and  at  the  pay  they 
are  told  to  accept,  and  they  can't  strike  or 
quit  unless  the  politicians  say  so. 

The  businessmen  can  t  nvake  or  sell  things 
without   permission. 

The  farmers  can  t  raise  or  .-eil  things  with- 
out permission 

And  England,  as  a  whole  has  never  h.'d 
such    a   low   standard    of    living 

xin 

The  trouble  is  exactly  what  you  w  uld  ex- 
pect: the  English  are  not  producing  er.iiugh 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  aa  you  know. 
unless  things  are  produced,  all  the  pr  mises 
In  the  world  wont  deliver  them  to  your 
bouse. 

And  the  quality  of  most  of  the  things  they 
produce  is  not  as  goo<l  as  it  was. 

Production  in  England  is  like  production 
anywhere  else — you  need  some  materials. 
some  tools,  and  someb<:idy  to  w  )rk  them 

England  under  the  control  of  the  master 
planners  has  just  as  many  materials  and 
just  as  many  tools  as  at  had  before,  and  it 
has  just  as  m^ny  people  to  work  them. 

Tlie  difference  is  that  instead  of  fl-.e  peo- 
ple planning  their  own  work,  the  politicians 
plan  it  for  them 

When  that  happens,  there 
In  working    and  the  work  is  n 

Nobody  in  England  can  ge: 
If  they  make  any  money,  the 
It  away. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  loss  to  any  tr^e  peo- 
ple under  a  S  icialist  governmeat  is  not  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents:  It  is  the  loss  of 
the  homey  virtues  of  thrift,  Industry,  inltla- 
live.  and  honesty 

Any  strong  nation  of  free  workers  cm 
survive  the  ordeal  of  going  broke,  and  can 
even  come  back  stronger  than  ever  v.:ie:i  the 
tide  of  fortune  again  turns  its  way 

But  no  country  is  strong  enough  to  make  a 
comeback  when  the  people  lose  their  .sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  their  desire  to 
work,  and  their  fundamental  re.spect  for  the 
system  that  underlies  all  economic  prii;- 
'*«« — the  private  property  system  — ur.der 
which  all  men  have  the  same  opp.irtu;;ry 
and  ail  men  are  rewarded  accordu-.k;  t.,  h.<w 
hard  and  how  well  they  do  their  work. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  of  the  young 
people  of  England  who  are  capable,  ambi- 
tious, and  energetic  want  to  leave  EKgl.ii.d 
and  come  to  America — the  land  of  opp<  r'u- 
nlty. 

In  closing.  I  appeal  to  you  young  men  and 
woman,  for  your  own  sakes,  to  keep  Amenta 
the  land  of  opportunity. 

Don't  be  taken  in  by  the  "great  delu.slon  " 

Tour  future  Is  In  your  own  hands  Hang 
on  to  it. 

Thank  you. 


Is   r.  0  pleasure 
t  dJiie  well, 
ahead  because 
priitictans  t.ix 


EXTR.\SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF    M.^S.S.\CHUsrTTS 

IN    :  h'E  HOL'.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr  HESELTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 

n»c;ion  with,  the  need  for  safety  codes 
fnr  natural  ua.s  pipolines,  I  would  like  to 
:!ic:ude  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
hv  Hartley  W  Barclay,  appearing  In  the 
Ntw  York  Times. 

M\N--  .'-;\.'-rrT  Stfps  Opfn  tor  Cfa.s  Lines — 
f--t  f  State  L'.siver.sities  To  Check  Ma- 
TE.:i:\LS.  EsGi^rxRs  To  Examini;  Plans 
Cited — City  s    Cjde   Seen    a   Modei.— It   Is 

EXPErTED  T- i  PROVIDE  FUND  Or  DaTA  TO  CO"- 

Mr.NiTiEs  With  Pipeline  Problems 
(By  Hartley  W.  Barclay) 

Local  communities  throughout  New  York 
and  Connecticut  are  finding  through  diligent 
searches  that  there  are  many  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  Increase  local  protection  against 
hazards  of  hish  pressure  interstate  natural 
gas  pipeline  installations  that  are  unregu- 
lated under  any  national  code  of  safety. 

Many  successful  precedents  used  by  this 
city  are  being  studied,  such  as  the  use  of 
laboratories  m  State  universities  to  check 
construction  materials  and  pipeline  welds 
and  employment  of  Independent  con-iolttng 
engineers  to  recommend  safety  improve- 
ments in  pipeline  construction  plans,  when 
the  latter  can  be  obtrlned. 

Other  moves  Incluue  a  safety  code  widely 
used  by  railroads  for  insuring  safety  of  tracks 
where  pipelines  cross  beneath  them  This 
code  is  being  used  by  local  governments  to 
specify  safe  construction  of  piping  put  under 
bridges  and  near  open  roads  or  highways,  city 
streets  or  tun.-,els,  or  near  sewer  lines,'  water 
lines,  or  buried  electric  power  cables. 

New  York  City  is  well  advanced  upon  a 
complete  codiflcatlon  of  safety  rules  for  con- 
struction of  natural  sas  pipelines  and  their 
operation.  City  officials  pointed  out  during 
the  survey  that  any  town,  city,  or  State,  or 
other  public  official  could  have  access  to 
these  safety  data  wherever  they  would  aid 
public  safety. 

"mother  lode  "  or  safety  data 
TTie  preparation  of  this  new  code  by  the 
city  followed  its  emplovment  of  Martin  T. 
Bennett,  of  150  Broadway,  as  consulting  en- 
gineer. Under  the  administration  of  Doml- 
nii'k  F  P.iriuano  commissioner  of  water  sup- 
;>lv  ^.\>  :.nd  electricity,  the  c  Hie  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  production  and  will  provide  the 
first  municipal  public  "mother  lode"  of 
safety  data  lor  natural  gas  pipelines  In  this 
region 

Encinpprs  employed  by  other  municipali- 
ties ran  discuss  their  problems  w!rh  Nicholas 
J  Ke!!v,  rlu.-r  en.rir.eer  of  lu'ht  and  power 
f'  T   •,:.(■   ■•[■  V 

Tu  .;iL..>Tai«>  the  differences  between  prac- 
tices here  and  in  other  communities,  engi- 
neers said,  major  steps  begin  with  the  filing 
of  plans.  In  many  communities  local  t  fllcl.>Is 
and  engineers  never  .see  the  complete  plans 
and  specifications  of  proposiKl  IntorsUite 
I)ipf';:;cs  L'1  miwt  of  these  localities,  no 
r  nijilr'f  ci.ples  of  such  plans  are  offlclallv 
fl>(!  :  T  permanent  reference  before  con- 
strurti'in  w.,.Tk  starts. 

In  New  York  City,  however,  complete  plans 
and  -iH'cKka^iL  113  for  every  Inch  are  filed 
and  .ipprovpd  before  ground  is  broken  Bven 
for  proi)Oflcd  changes,  after  lines  are  laid. 
p««rnut.«  mu.st  be  obtained.  Tliese  complete 
plaiLs  and  .specifications  are  filed  in  the 
ofHcps  of  the  o.  rough  preslderts  City  offi- 
cials  said   ihiy   never   at   any   t.me   had  any 


doubt  about  tbeJr  authority  to  require  sucli 
strict  precautions  before  permitting  con- 
struction of  new  lines. 

Locations  of  natural  gas  pipeline  through- 
out the  city  are  cross- indicated  on  maps  and 
by  Indexed  data  cards  against  all  electric 
power,  water,  sewer,  subway,  telephone,  sig- 
naling or  steam  lines  to  assure  safety  when- 
ever a  street  must  be  opened. 

KEZO  rOB   LAW3   STKKSSEO 

The  need  for  technical  regtilatlon  of  safety 
on  such  points  by  enfcM-ceable  laws  exists  be- 
cause persons  unfsmUlar  wltii  local  areas 
cannot  know  about  natiual  hazards  ch-  condi- 
tions that  might  make  a  theoretically  safe 
pipeline,  a  dsngerous  one  when  Installed, 
city  engineers  said: 

For  example,  there  are  many  local  condi- 
tions of  electrolyals  that  are  usually  well 
known  only  by  local  experts,  and  these  might 
corrode  a  pipeline  and  cause  an  eventual 
exploelon  If  disregarded.  There  sre  also  local 
conditions  of  water  seepage,  seepage  of  cor- 
rosive surface  wastes  from  ground  areas, 
points  where  excessive  vibration  might  cause 
pipeline  crystallisation  and  subsequent  ex- 
plosion, and  other  locations  where  even 
worse  bidden  hazards  must  be  guarded 
against. 

There  are  also  sreas  in  which  the  prior 
right  of  eminent  domain  exercised  by  State, 
county  or  local  schools  must  be  upheld  under 
local  safety  codes.  Such  properties  are 
sgalnst  undue  hazards  from  Interstate  gas 
pipelines. 

Westchester  County  retained  Oeorge  H. 
Taber.  Jr..  a  New  York  mgineer.  to  ^eck  some 
safety  points  cf  proposals  tor  a  pipeline 
planned  for  construction  acroas  the  county 
soon.  His  report  pointed  out  that  code  1102 
of  the  Americar.  Petroleiun  Institute.  SO  West 
Fiftieth  Street,  contains  a  form  of  recom- 
mended contract  tor  providing  an  easement 
to  a  pipeline  company  for  croaslng  under 
a  railroad  right-of-way. 

This  code  also  contained  details  of  a  sys- 
tem of  "casing"  high  preastire  piping,  so  that 
extra  protection  could  be  Insured  near  roads 
and  streeta.  Local  oooununltles  can  pur- 
chase this  report  at  low  cost.  Mr.  Taber  rec- 
ommended this  safety  practice  to  West- 
chester County. 


Proposea  Railrwd  RetraMst  BiU, 
H.iL33C9 


EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcBiBaN 
IN  TEOC  HOUSK  OF  RSPRSSSNTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  21. 1951 

Mr.  DONI»RO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Coramene  is  now  considering  H.  R. 
3669.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  This  bill,  which  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association,  was  introduced  by  the  dls- 
Ungtiished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  the  Honorable 
Bob  Ckossex.  This  bill  in  brief  provides 
substantial  increases  for  all  annuitants 
and  pensioners  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system,  as  well  as  making  badly 
needed  corrections  in  other  phases  of 
this  act. 

In  the  matter  oi  survivor  benefits,  the 
railroad  system  is  strengthened  immeas- 
urably by  in-reasea  averaging  over  60 
percent  for  widows  and  children.    Those 


of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  various 
pension  and  annuity  plans  wherein  pol> 
icy  is  determined  by  the  Congress,  ue 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
survivor  benefits  have  been  relatively 
low.  This  is  espetially  true  when  the 
railroad  survivor  benefits  are  compared 
with  those  provided  under  social  security. 

In  addition  to  correcting  the  inequities 
in  survivor  benefits.  H.  R.  3669  provides 
a  consideratton  for  the  spouse  of  an  em- 
ployee who  is  retired.  A  retired  an- 
nuitant with  a  spouse  who  is  65  years  of 
age  or  over,  is  allowed  one-half  of  his 
annuity  or  a  maximum  of  $50  in  consid- 
eration for  having  the  responsibility  of 
the  suiqwrt  of  his  spouse. 

There  are  many  other  technical  re- 
finements to  the  railroad  system  which 
are  included  in  H.  R  36^.  All  in  all. 
it  is  a  good  bill  and  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  all  Members  of  Congress.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  will  report 
the  bill  erpedltiousJy  in  order  that  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  secure  its 
passage  oa  the  floor. 


h  Praise  of  WATV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

OF  NKw  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  RXPRX5KNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Con- 
ckxssioiiAL  Rscou)  I  would  like  to  include 
the  following  concurrent  resolution 
which  was  introduced  last  March  in  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
resolution  praises  television  station 
WATV  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  its  very  in- 
formative program  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State. 

I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  same  television  station  has  a  very 
excellent  program  every  Saturday  night 
entiUed  "FMeral  Affairs"  on  whk:h  many 
Congressmen  and  Senators  from  Con- 
gress have  appeared  to  explain  the  work- 
ings of  Congress  and  to  give  their  views 
on  legislation  before  this  great  body.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  success 
of  these  excellent  programs  is  largely 
due  to  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Robert 
MacDougall,  director  of  educational  ac- 
tivities at  WATV.  The  New  Jersey  reso- 
lution follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Besolutlon  11 
Concurrent  resolution  commending  television 
station  WATV  for  lU  conduct  of  a  pro- 
gram relative  to  the  civic  aflalrs  of  the 
Sute,  and  {ffovldlng  for  the  presenUtton 
to  It  of  a  State  flag  to  be  dl^iUyed  dtir- 
Ing  programs  relating  to  said  SUte  civic 
affairs 

Whereas  televlsKm  station  WATV  has  been 
condticttng  a  program  relating  to  dvlc  affairs 
of  the  SUte.  including  material  of  an  edu- 
cstlonal  character,  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
forming the  dtlasns  at  the  State  as  to  the 
way  In  which  the  elvlc  affairs  of  the  State 
are  conducted;  and 

Wheress  the  said  television  sUtlon  has 
afforded  members  of  the  Senate  and  State 


officials  an  opportonlty  to  appear  on  said 
programs:  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  conduct  of  said 
programs,  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  stlmtilatlng  public  bitereat  In  the 
matter  of  the  dvlc  affairs  of  the  State  and 
hss  proved  very  Infonnattve  to  the  ritlttns 
of  the  State  who  have  heard  and  seen  said 
programs:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolzed  by  the  Senate  o/  the  State  of 
New  Jer$ey  {the  house  of  assembly  concur- 
ring): 

1.  Television  statl<m  WATV  Is  hereby  com- 
mended for  Its  conduct  of  programs  rels- 
tlve  to  the  dvlc  affairs  at  the  State,  imder 
the  name  TCnow  Tour  State."  and  for  its 
•ccomplishmentB  in  so  conducting  said  pro- 
gram whereby  the  dtlaens  of  the  Bute  have 
been  Informed  of  said  matters  of  civic  In- 
terest and  for  the  resulting  educational  bene- 
fits to  the  dtlaens  of  this  State. 

a.  That  television  station  tVATV  be  pre- 
sented with  a  State  flag  to  be  dlaplayed  dur- 
ing said  programs  as  they  may  be  conducted 
In  the  future. 

8.  That  the  president  of  the  senate  arrange 
for  such  presentation  and  extend  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  an^roprlate  repreaentatlves  of 
station  WATV  to  attend  said  cwwmony. 


A^vmalafes  ti  Ov  Syilni  Over  S«?itt 
Syttea  Art  Rcsalt  af  Ow  P«Btkd  b- 
stihrtiMs  Motc  nu  Pvdy  EcoMBk 


EXTENSION  OP  BSMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  AJDD 

or  muimauta 

m  THX  BOX7SB  OP  RSPBBXRTATTVia 

MoHdaif.  Maw  21, 1951 

Mr.  JX7DD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a  stimu- 
lating article  by  Arudd  C.  Schumacher 
from  the  weekly  finaneial  serrice.  Beo- 
nomic  Trend  LioeStodies: 
Bomb  TwawiiMH  CximmT  AMOLa  am  Dcvna 

There  havs  been  volumas  at  snatarial  writ- 
ten in  recent  years  on  the  oonfllct  betwaen 
the  United  States  and  RvMSla.  In  ttaam  of 
crisis,  men  look  tovcrtahly  for  sane  sotutkm 
and  la  this  search  a  great  many  theories  are 
set  forth  to  explain  the  eritteal  situation  and 
to  develop  remMttas.  Wa  are  no*  poUtleal 
srientists  or  aoeloloclBti  and  do  not  prasuBM 
to  set  forth  any  panaceas  for  ttoe  world's  ills. 
However,  there  are  a  few  fundaascatal  facts 
that  may  be  stisssid  wfalch  should  help  to 
clarify  the  basic  tmm  betwam  tills  eountry 
and  Russia. 

First  of  aU  It  should  be  raongnfed  that 
communism  (ss  practioed  tn  lliisals  and  ad- 
vocated by  the  Onmmnnlst  Partlas  of  the 
world)  Is  not  a  resolution  in  aooaoaMes.  al- 
though It  Is  tHuaUy  praaeated  as  sueh.  Beo- 
noQlca  Is  a  study  of  the  crsatlon  of  goods 
and  their  cost.  Kmpincally,  It  is  social  book- 
keei^ni;.  In  Itt  puraat  form,  tt  admits  at  no 
ethical  or  moral  oooaoCatlan.  Goods  are  pro- 
dtieed  thottgh  a  traoafonnatkm  of  natural 
resouroes  and  the  application  of  energy 
(labor).  The  provlnoe  of  aoonomlcs  Is  to  try 
to  understand  how  this  is  aeoompUsbed. 
There  Is  one  and  only  one  test  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  any  economic  system  and  that 
Is  how  well  it  aocompUahas  the  objective  of 
prodtactlon.  In  other  words,  that  economy 
which  produces  the  graatast  votuas  of  goods 
per  unit  expenditure  of  energy  (man-hours) 
Is  the  most  indent  and  provldss  the  highest 
standard  of  living. 
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The  r«iuJTn:ent5  for  prpctuig  a  factory, 
or  bulldJag  a  d&m,  or  making  a  pair  of  shoes 
1»  f«9enti«Ily  Um  same  ui  Russia  as  In  the 
CnUed  States.  DUrerence«  in  availability  of 
resources  or  »oc1aI  orgajiliatlcn  may  Influence 
the  ccsi  as  between  the  ito  countries,  but 
the  economic  requlremenis  of  the  task  are. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same  There 
havf  been  loud  and  long  ir.tellectual  argu- 
ments as  to  the  merits  of  thf  capllaiist  sys- 
tem of  economics  over  the  Communist  sys- 
tem of  eccnomics  Th<?e  disputes  solre 
nothing  because  they  n.^  the  real  issue 
which  Is  dlffertng  poluica]  systems,  not  eco- 
ncml*"  systems. 

The  real  core  of  Riualan  communism  Is  a 
political  philosophy  which  declares  that  each 
Individual  Is  an  Instrument  cf  the  state  and 
that  all  personal  desires  must  be  subjected 
to  the  state.  In  this  fundamental  respect. 
It  Is  no  different  from  Hitlers  Germany,  pre- 
war Italy.  France  under  Napoleon,  or  Rome 
und-r  th«  Caesars.  The  Wall  Street  capi- 
ta'Ists  and  their  tools  are  merely  the  latest 
scapegoats,  In  the  history  of  enemies  of  an 
Imperial  power.  They  are  in  the  same  com- 
pany as  the  Jews  in  the  Third  Reich,  the 
hated  pretenders  to  the  ttu-one  of  ?Yance  in 
the  early  1800'a.  and  the  Christlajis  in  the 
Roman  World. 

The  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  have  followed 
In  the  same  pattern  as  every  other  ambitious 
military  state.  They  have  established,  by 
force,  MmatUj  nations  on  their  borders. 
They  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  scientuts  to 
further  their  military  might.  They  have 
nithlessly  cnisbed  all  internal  opposition. 
And  they  have  built  the  nation's  economy 
around  the  requirements  of  the  armed 
tortx%.  Pew  many  years,  the  Soviet  Union 
cmnsouflaged  Its  designs  behmd  a  so-called 
economic  rercUutlon.  but  when  the  first  real 
oppcn^unlty  came  to  establish  p)eac€  on  a 
world-wide  bssls  after  World  War  n.  the 
RtisBlan  ieadefstilp  was  farced  to  show  Its 
true  colors. 
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or  THZ  irasTotn  woku> 
The  real  values  which  the  Western  World 
is  now  seeking  to  preserve  are  prtmartly  po- 
litical Institutions.  It  has  been  ingrained 
for  centuries  in  the  Ai\gIo-Amerlcan  phllos- 
opliy  0*  fOTcminent  that  the  Indlvldtial  is 
the  muter,  not  tbe  servant,  of  the  state.  Be- 
ginning M  kmg  ago  as  early  In  the  thirteenth 
century  with  the  ctirtaiiment  of  the  powers 
of  King  John  over  the  English  barons  this 
bulc  lde«  has  been  developed  and  strength* 
ended  in  the  fabric  of  western  institutions. 
The  conoept  undervoit  a  slow  and  painful 
growth  under  the  Kngliah  common  law  and 
achieved  new  stature  following  the  French 
and  Amcrtcwi  Bevolutions.  This  grest  liber- 
allam  was  founded  on  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  baldest  personalities  in  hlstcn7  In- 
ehadtng  Adam  Smith.  Bume.  Voltaire.  Locke. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Montaigne,  and  Abra- 
ham Linedn.  Its  roots  go  back  to  such  great 
thinkers  in  antiquity  as  PUto,  Aristotle,  snd 
Mkreas  AarsUas.  In  short,  what  the  West 
Is  attempting  to  preserve  U  Its  freedom  from 
governnant  tyranny,  not  Its  economic  organ - 
laitlon  as  soch. 

If  this  stAtaraant  of  the  case  can  be  ac- 
oepted  as  being  substantially  correct,  then 
the  United  Statca.  as  the  w«ld  leader  in  the 
defense  against  oommunlam.  has  made  some 
grievous  errors.  Perhaps  tbe  moat  serious 
mlataka  is  the  fact  that  we  have  tried  to 
prove  that  otv  eeonomy  is  superior  to  the 
Russian  eeonaay  in  winning  wcn-id  opinion 
to  QKa  side.  Bovsver.  the  advantages  in  our 
aeonomlc  organ l—tloo  are  due  almost  wholly 
to  oar  pidltlcal  institutions. 

It  aceompilahas  vtrtuaUy  nothing  to  tell 
a  Russian— «r  tha  ettlaen  of  any  other  coun- 
try ground  under  tbe  heel  of  mUltary  mas. 
tars— how  many  automobiles  and  bathtubs 
are  enjoysd  by  Americans.  This  approach 
only  serves  tn  launt  seemingly  great  wealth 
before  thoes  who  are  dmtltute  Americans 
not  only  uocouthly  emphasize  their  wealth, 
but    they    Imply    that    other    countries    can 


h.i.e  the  sanv  th::.,-.  i:  their  governments 
wii:  c  operate  *;;r.  '.hr  United  States.  The 
firmer  Is  bad  na:.!.crs  .;:id  the  latter  is  a 
fa:>e  promijf. 

On  tl  e  oilier  hind  a  •,  l.:  r  us  .ifflrmatlon 
or  th<-  rlsrhts  en  ^vpcl  l-v  :nd;viduals  In  this 
ro\intry  sho\;lcl  t'.re  tUe  ;rr.a.{s:.iulon  of  those 
behind  tlie  Iron  curtain  Fundamental 
questions  on  the  deni.il  of  human  liberty 
fh.-u:d  be  repeatedly  oiked  in  United  Nation; 
debatps.  broadcast  bv  the  Voice  of  .America, 
ar.d  loudly  proclaimed  by  private  news  serv- 
ices in  the  capitals  of  the  world.  Why  are 
cit;zen.s  of  Coiv.ir.uni.st  governments  not  per- 
muted to  travel  freely  to  all  parts  of  the 
world''  Why  are  Innocent  re  pi^  forced  into 
concentration  camps  on  fa! -.>  . iMn^es  of  be- 
ing enemies  of  the  s'ate'  Why  are  the  basic 
r;?hts  of  ccmpl.-'e  frted  'n-.  of  speech  and 
press  denied  indivldu.i:v>  The  Communist 
regimes  themselves  know  the  tremendous  ap- 
peal of  western  institutions,  and  they  have 
copied  the  form.s— but  n  t  the  substance — 
or   jury   trials,    cections.   and    constitutions. 

THE     RE^L    CH\LIFNGE 

The  challensje  presented  by  a^jrresslve  r  ini- 
munlsm  is  the  eternal  cnnfiic:  ber-A-een  the 
ambitions  of  political  leaders  and  the  human 
struggle  to  preserve  the  n^^hts  of  individuals 
over  their  own  destiny.  The  basic  strength 
of  America  and  its  su'nir;:ant  cintributlun 
to  human  history  is  the  lundamental  guar- 
anty that  the  state  land  tiiercrore.  Its  pub- 
lic office  holders)  shall  be  subservient  to  the 
collective  wishes  of  its  citizenry  This  means 
maintaining  the  privileges  or  tree  speech  and 
press,  the  right  to  choose  a  career  and  em- 
ployment, and  the  right  to  elect  public  of- 
ficials without  fear  of  intimidation. 

Democracy  is  a  delicate  mechanism  und-^r 
which  each  individual  has  certain  rights  and 
obligations.  The  duties  as  well  as  the 
privileges  must  be  honored  To  The  extend 
that  any  group  bands  together  In  order  to 
place  its  welfare  above  that  of  the  total 
population,  such  a  group  weakens  true  de- 
mocracy. This  13  true  for  a  labor  or;?aniza- 
tlon.  a  business  group,  or  a  farm  association 
A  government  is  supported  by  the  people,  and 
it  does  not  support  the  people.  Although 
America  has  inherited  great  poiitica:  l:i.5titi;- 
tions  and  has  a  mission  to  see  that  the'-e  are 
kept  Intact,  its  own  Internal  lack  nf  seir- 
dlscipUne  and  responsibility  is  tts  dank^erous 
as  any  external  enemies. 

CONCLUSION 

The  real  value  in  our  national  life  faces 
two  threats.  One  Is  from  the  reckless  and 
powerful  tjrrannles  in  other  countries  whlrh 
deny  the  merits  in  our  institutions,  and  the 
other  Is  an  Insidious  weakening  of  our  mora: 
fiber  and  sense  of  responsibility.  We  can 
only  meet  the  external  threat  by  correct- 
ing the  Interna:  one.  Genuine  democratic 
institutions  provide  the  most  sattcfactory 
form  of  social  organization  yet  devt-ed.  but 
the  price  is  high  in  terms  of  fortitude  and 
strength  of  character.  For  some  years  we 
have  spent  our  energies  and  resources  on  a 
lavish  scale,  abroad  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
allies,  and  at  home  in  the  delusion  or  im- 
proving living  standards.  However  the  n.i- 
tlonal  policy  of  spending  dollars  to  buv  p.  ut- 
ical  favors  has   undermined   our   real    goals 

The  Western  World,  as  we  know  it  is  the 
custodUn  of  a  great  phll^jsophy  We  need 
to  proclaim  the  virtues  of  our  s(jcial  org.m- 
Izatlons  and  practice  them  with  slnceri-v 
Preedom  for  the  Individual  can  only  e.xist 
when  the  individual  la  for  freedom  When- 
ever  large  masses  of  people  Irx'k  to  the  sta;e 
for  their  livelihood.  theU'  thinking,  or  their 
security,  freedom  evai)orates  in  the  fires  of 
ruthless  opportunism. 

According  to  Old  Testament  lore,  tempta- 
tlon  was  a  favorite  tool  of  the  devil  in  the 
struggle  against  the  celestial  faith  of  the 
angels  and  devils.  The  same  pattern  Is  ap- 
parent in  twentieth-century  angels  and 
devils. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

■      ■  OK    TFXAS 

IN  TPIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.\TIVE.S 

Monday.  May  21.  I'JSl 

Mr  LUCAS.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mv  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  fcllowin;.,'  rcsohilion: 
House   Resolution    107 

Whereas  H:tri  !d  L  Ickes.  fcrm.er  Secrc  lary 
of  Interior,  on  Decer-ber  22,  1933,  by  official 
opinion  ruled  that  it  was  the  settled  law" 
that  the  respective  states  had  letral  title  to 
the  submerged  lands  off  thnr  coasts,  and 
then  in  lt*37  at  the  insistence  of  Federal 
lease  applicant^,  chan -ed  his  mind  and  de- 
cided  to  "unsettle"'  the  law,    and 

Whereas  In  the  patces  of  the  .New  Republic. 
on  October  2,  1950,  after  the  infamous  de- 
cision against  Te.xas  and  Its  school  children, 
Mr,  Ickes  said.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that! 
when  It  joined  the  Union,  Texas  reserved 
rights  to  all  of  the  lands  that  It  po6.s(s5ed  as 
an  independent  sovereignty,"  and  despite 
this  statement  continues  to  advocate  the 
seizure  of  the  Texas  tidelands  by  virtue  of 
errr,ne(jus  lp«al  rea-sons,  nearly  as  far-fetched 
as  the  legal  d'^trines  announced  by  .he  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  Mr  Ickes  supported  varlo  as  pro- 
posed -onirres.ional  enactmenu  to  take  over 
the  submerged  lands  for  the  Feden  1  Gov- 
ernment, and  later  decided  it  was  a  legal 
matter  and  not  a  political  matter  f(  r  Con- 
gress to  decide;  and 

Whereas  Mr  Ickes  thinks  now  that  Federal 
leases  should  be  cranted  under  the  federal 
Afmeral  Leasine  Act  of  1920,  although  he  had 
previously  stated  that  the  act  shot. Id  not 
apply  to  submerged  oil  lands;  and 

Whereas  Mr  Ickes  testlfled  before  a  con- 
gression.al  n  mmittee  that  the  Hoiorable 
Hat  ton  Sumners,  of  Dallas  told  him  tiat  the 
Federal  Government  already  had  titlf  to  the 
so-rallfd  tidelands,  a  statement  wh  ch  Mr. 
SunuiTs  Cine;^')ricaiiy  denies  having  made 
ar.d  xhich  he  believes  to  be  untrue;  ;  nd 

Whpreas  M.-  Ickes  was  one  of  th  >  chief 
proponents  of  the  campaign  to  tale  over 
the  submerged  lands  lying  off  the  cf  .asts  of 
the  respf>rTive  States  for  naval  reser- e  pur- 
poses f,  r  war  emergencies,  and  has  In  rerent 
years  changed  his  mind  and  dropped  the 
naval  reserve  Idea  as  shown  by  his  state- 
ment (,!i  April  h\K>ls  Day,  1951,  addressing  a 
B  iston.  Mass  .  audience  and  In  keeplr  g  with 
the  humor  of  the  day,  in  which  he  ecom- 
mend.d  that  all  the  States  share  tic  elands 
oil  resources  for  public  educational  pu -poses, 
arrordmg  to  population  and  need,   ar  d 

Whereas  the  State  of  Texas,  possessing 
2,608  774  acres  ..f  submerged  lands,  up  )n  the 
leasing  of  350.000  acres  of  these  lands  to  the 
highest  bidder  received  over  «7,00O.C0O  for 
tiie  si-hool  children  of  Tex.as.  H(  wever, 
kn.vvint:  tha'  disasters  Is  the  only  result 
when  riie  blind  lead  the  blind,  shoi  Id  we 
I'.a.p  .'>il!<iwed  the  nationalized  advice  )f  this 
t-irmer  Federal  bureaucrat  and  leasee  these 
lands  und<>r  the  Federal  Mineral  leasing 
Act  at  ?.he  statutory  25  cents  per  acre  to  the 
personal  friends  of  the  Washington  oolltl- 
cians,  the  fedeially  subsidized  public  edu- 
cation of  the  4a  States  of  our  Nation  would 
have  divided  tlie  Insignificant  sum  o:  $87- 
0(X),    and 

Whereas  Mr  Ickes'  tender  Cf\noer  :i  for 
Rch.",i  children  apparently  exclS.ide ;  the 
sch.xil  children  of  the  State  of  Tex  is.  to 
whose  welfare  the  total  Income  of  these 
lands  have  been  dedicated,  beca'use  Mr  Ickes 
wanu  to  take  the  Inconw  from  these  lands 
and  pv.'  it  under  the  .socialized  care  of  -Vash- 
liiilon  bureaucrats,  from  whence  it  will  come 


trickling  back  to  the  public  schools  of  the 
Nation — not  Texas — minus  a  carrying  charge 
for  Federal  Administration  and  under  the 
control  of  certain  Washington  politicians; 
and 

Whereas  the  dangerous  Implications  of  the 
param' unt-riijhts  doctrine,  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Ickes  threatens  the  resources,  financial  poli- 
cies, and  educational  programs  of  all  our 
sister  States;    and 

Whereas  this  is  but  a  partial  Itst  of  the 
coriflicting,  confu-sed.  and  dangerous  changes 
or  ir.md  or  Mr  Ickes,  sometimes  known  and 
aflec-.Knately  referred  to  as  Honest  Hiiroid" 
Ickes    Now,  thererore.  be  it 

Re^oli-rd,  That  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, feeling  a  vital  interest  and  deep 
concern  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  of  Texas  from  whom  these 
lands  are  being  stolen,  upon  the  illicit  and 
anti-States'  rights  advice  of  this  opponent 
of  Sta'es'  rights  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
basic  principles  of  our  Government  as  set 
out  m  our  Federal  Consttiuticn,  e.xpress  their 
utter  disgust,  humlliaticn,  and  national  em- 
barrassment with  regard  to  the  many  contra- 
dictrry  stands  taken  by  Mr.  Ickes  throughout 
the  history  of  this  titanic  struggle  to  deprive 
the  Texas  school  children  of  their  rightful 
heritage;  and  be  It  further 

Rrstlied,  That  the  distinguished  and  Il- 
lustrious elected  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Texas  government,  namely,  the 
Governor.  Hon.  Allan  Shivers,  the  attorney 
eeneral,  Hon,  F*rice  Daniel,  and  the  land 
commissioner,  Hon.  Bascom  Giles,  be  praised 
and  congratulated  for  their  unceasing,  un- 
wavering, and  unrelenting  fight  to  retain  this 
portion  of  the  Slate  of  Texas  for  Texas  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  talented  Texas  patriot. 
Allen  Duckworth,  be  officially  commended  for 
his  masterful,  informative,  and  enlightening 
expose  of  this  dastardly  deed  through  the 
nine  articles  entitled  "The  Big  Grab,""  that 
were  published  in  the  greatest,  most  re- 
spected, and  widely  circulated  newspapers  of 
our  Nation,  carrying  our  deplorable  and  piti- 
ful plight  Into  tie  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
of  America;  and,   je  it  further 

Reached.  That  .he  Texas  delegation  to  the 
National  Con^Tess  be  respectfully  petitioned 
and  requested  to  use  their  combined  powers 
In  an  earnest  and  diligent  effort  to  secure 
the  favorable  approval  of  the  quitclaim  legis- 
lation designed  to  check  and  correct  the  In- 
justice of  an  unreasoning  Supreme  Court 
in  Its  attempt  to  usurp  the  rights  and  au- 
thority of  the  separate  States  of  our  Nation, 
REtTBiN  E.  SENTKRrrrr, 
Speaker  of  the  House 


CoDpessmen  aad  Senators  Who  Are  Now 
Powerless  To  Stop  Wasteful  Deficit 
Speodinc  Will  Be  Enabled  To  Act  To 
Protect  tlie  People  Only  When  the 
People  Are  A^ain  in  Possession  of  the 
Right  To  Own  Gold  and  Gold  Coins  As 
a  Check  Aj;aiust  Financinf  bj  Mone< 
tary  and  Credit  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  loWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVra 

Monday.  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  will  include  a  leaflet  which 
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was  recently  printed  by  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard League,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
1  Lloyd  Avenue.  Latrobe,  Pa, 

Our  able  colleague.  Consressman 
Howard  BxTTTrr,  who  is  mentioned  in  this 
leaflet,  has  for  many  years  made  a  deep 
study  of  the  gold  standing  issue  and  its 
effect  on  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

Also.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  and 
proud  to  note  that  my  good  friend,  H,  J. 
Stuhlmiller.  president  of  the  State  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Fontanelle.  Iowa,  in  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is 
now  the  State  chairman  of  the  Gold 
Standard  League  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Stuhl- 
miller has  long  contended  that  America 
can  never  stop  uncontrolled  destruc- 
tive inflation  until  we  return  to  the  gold 
standard.  A  wave  of  sentiment  in  favor 
of  our  return  to  the  gold  standard  is 
sweeping  over  America.  It  may  well  be 
our  economic  salvation. 

The  leaflet  follows: 
The  Gold  St.vndard  Leactje  Nrws  Bcio-iriN 
No    39 

GOLD     NOTES 

Congressman  Howard  BufTtTT,  of  Ne- 
braska, member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  is  doing  an  excellent 
Job  of  lo^-^ating  support  for  the  gold  stand- 
ard. He  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  every  bank  president  and  bank  chairman 
of  the  board  in  the  Nation, 

The  questionnaire  struck  gold.  Banks 
totaling  over  $30,000,000,000  of  deposits  or 
over  21  percent  of  all  bank  deposits  replied 
to  his  questionnaire.  Over  73  percent  of 
those  replying  desired  immediate  '•eforn  to 
the  gold  standard.  Another  9  percent  said 
in  effect,  "Yes.  but  not  now,"  7  percent 
were  undecided,  and   10  percent  opposed. 

Congressman  Bcttett  said  the  remarks  of 
those  in  favor  could  be  summarized  in  one 
sentence:  "Immediate  return  might  be  harsh 
but  return  to  the  gold  standard  is  the  only 
permanent  and  effective  cure  for  inflation." 

Henry  Hazlltt  reported  Congressman 
BuFTETTs  findings  In  the  AprU  30  Issue  of 
Newsweek  In  his  column.  Business  Tides. 
The  results  of  this  questionnaire  are  Indeed 
heartening  because  10  years  ago  those  bank- 
ers in  favor  of  return  were  In  the  extreme 
minority. 

R\DIO    BRO,\DCAST 

TTie  Gold  Standard  League  has  prepared 
a  dramatic  15-mlnute  radio  transcription 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  gold  standard. 
It  was  prepared  and  dramatized  by  outstand- 
ing radio  talent  and  recorded  on  16-lnch 
records. 

Your  local  radio  station  wll  carry  this 
broadcast  free  of  charge  as  a  matter  of 
public  education. 

The  League  will  furnish'  these  records 
without  charge  if  you  will  make  the  arrange- 
ments with  your  local   radio  station. 

The  transcription  Is  also  available  for 
home  phonographs  operating  on  33 '3  r.  p.  m. 
at  a  cost  of  $5.10  plus  postage.  Young  peo- 
ple like  Its  modern  presentation.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  have  the  record  played 
In  schools  and  colleges. 

WT     PRESEKT 

Otu-  new  State  chairman.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stuhl- 
miller, for  the  State  of  Iowa.  He  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Savings  Bank  of  Fontanelle, 
Iowa. 

He  started  In  banking  as  a  bookkeeper  and 
worked  his  way  through  all  phases  of  bank- 
ing to  his  present  position.  By  prudent  man- 
agement his  bank,  founded  in  1905.  has  sur- 
vived every  economic  crisis  with  neither  loss 
to  any  depositor  nor  impairment  of  Its  cap- 
ital. 

Said  Mr.  Stuhlmiller.  a  banker  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  see  that  monetary  inflation  does 
not   rob   the   values  of   the   funds   he   safe- 


guards— to  see  that  his  depositor  gets  back 
the  same  kind  of  dollars  he  deposited.  No 
tj&nker  can  fulfill  that  obligation  unless  this 
Nation  returns  to  the  gold  Standard, 

IS    $35    THE    EiCHT    PUCE' 

We  ftnd  it  necessary  to  draw  attention 
again  to  tne  fact  that  this  Nation  has  enough 
gold  ;n  the  Treasury  to  return  to  redeem- 
able money  at  $35  per  ounce.  Our  reserves 
of  over  $21,000,000,000  gives  a  backing  to 
our  currency  and  bank  depc«lts  o!  $l  in 
gold  for  every  $9  of  currency  plus  bank  de- 
posits outstanding  This  Is  a  -X)  percent 
greater  percentage  reserve  than  In  the  pe- 
riod 1916-33  when  we  had  $1  in  gold  for 
every  $12  to  $13  of  currency  and  bank  de- 
p<>6it,s  and  our  money  was  redeemable  In  gold 
on  demand. 

To  raise  the  price  above  $35  per  ounce 
would  damage  our  currency  system  In  two 
ways  First,  it  would  pave  the  way  for  fur- 
ther inflation  and  further  robbery  of  the 
purchasing  value  of  all  savings. 

Second,  fixity  is  au  absolute  necessity  for 
any  standard,  be  it  the  number  of  inches  to 
the  yard  or  the  number  of  dollars  to  be  paid 
for  an  ounce  of  gold.  In  1933  we  tampered 
with  cur  standard  that  had  stood  unchanged 
for  over  ICO  years.  To  tamper  w^lth  It  again 
may  well  destroy  confidence  permanently  In 
our  money  system.  We  do  not  want  the  sit- 
uation that  now  plagues  France,  The  French 
Crovernment  has  tampered  with  the  standard 
so  frequently  that  a  Frenchman  foregoes  In- 
terest when  he  wishes  to  save  and  buries 
gold  coins  In  his  mattress  or  under  the  rocks 
In  his  garden. 

We  walked  off  the  gold  standard  in  1933. 
The  dollar  became  a  bargain  In  foreign  coun- 
tries wh#^n  the  price  of  gold  was  raised  to  $35 
per  ounce.  That  price  brought  in  so  much 
gold  so  that  In  spite  of  the  Inflation  that  has 
taken  place,  our  reserves  are  ample.  That 
is  due  to  the  toll  and  r^sk  taking  of  American 
citizens  who  have  earned  the  right  to  the 
best  kind  of  money  in  the  v'orld. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  who  ar«  now 
powerless  to  slop  wasteful  deficit  spending 
will  be  enabled  to  act  to  protect  the  people 
only  when  the  people  are  again  tn  possession 
of  the  right  to  om'n  gold  and  gold  coins  as  « 
check  against  flnancing  by  monetary  and 
credit  Inflation. 

I  From  Manage  Magazine ) 

I  Was  Robbiz) 

I 

Let  me  Introduce  myaelf. 

I  am  the  person  known  In  our  town  as  the 
Wealthy  Widow  Jones,  whose  husband  died  in 
1938  and  left  her  a  nice,  pald-for  houae  and 
life  Interest  In  a  trust  fund  of  $100,000  of  »- 
percent  bonds. 

I  am  the  envy  of  my  neighbors,  and  every 
charity  drive  In  town  expe<;ts  me  to  be  Ladj 
Bountiful. 

My  local  popularity  is  slipping  because 
during  the  past  5  years  I  haven't  been  able  to 
give  much. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  been  robbed  of  haU  my 
Income,  but  no  one  but  me  seems  to  know  It, 
let  alone  feel  sorry  for  me. 

But  I  feel  sorry  for  myself,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  the  world  about  it. 

n 

I  want  you  to  look  at  my  1938  budget : 

Maid  of  all  work $900 

Half-time  yardman eoo 

Food,  drugs,  etc 830 

Doctor  and  dentist 100 

Upkeep  and  taxes  on  bouse 4^ 

Federal  Income  tax 130 

Automobile  expense 800 

Clothing  and  linen 400 

Charity  and  miscellaneous 260 

Fun  and  travel - 1,080 

Total B.  000 


'-j!j 


i    f 
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•^'I'tiT'wIS^^j  '  modwt  w»y.  I  wm  th«  what  is  th«  gold  stahdaho  ixagvt^  J-nirral.   Emporia  Gazette.   Seattle  Post-In- 

»Mt^LJ^iv^w?Sf?">,„^«.*                      '  It   18  a  nonprofit,   nonpartisan,  voluntary  tellisjcncer.  Pittsburgh  8un-Telegrapti.  News- 

au\  looK  m\  mj  iwai  ouagex.  association  of  fellow  clUaens  Joined  totjether  ^'^^^  and  many  others. 

STr^^tZT^'L^n""^  '  d*y)-—     •«00  to  prevent  collapse  of  our  monetary  system.  „ow  is  the  Lr^ctif  supports;  7 

Quarter-Uim  yardman 460  ita   main   purpose   la   educational— to   teach  vfo„,h«,oVMr>=     -„   ♦.»,,»,                ^        .        , 

rood.   (true,   etc 1.750  people  the  dangen.  of  our  present  unsound  ^^^'enbershlps     contributions,    and    sale    of 

Doctor    and    <l«tl«... 160  ^^etary  system  and  the  nLd  for  return  to  i'';^^'^^    "'    ''"'    °'''^    '""'^*''    °'    ^"«"^ 

Upkeep  and  tana  on  bouse 750  the  gold  standard   to  restore  sound   money.  '^'"'"^- 

FWsral    tocom.   tax 790  ju  secondary  purpose  is  to  encouras^e  c.J-  ""^  ""  ^""^  ""'*^' 

AutoakoHUc  cxpenM —   (No  car)  munal  action  by  its  members  to  the  ond  thn^  ''"•''"  °'''^  Standard  League  needs  the  sup- 

Oothlnf   mad    linen 400  their  desire  for  sound  money  be  made  known  P^'*  2^  ^'^  Intelligent  people  who  believe  that 

Charity  and  nilsc»Uaneoua SO  to  other  citl«ns  and  to  the  Government  '"''"''  """"-^  '"  ^^«  ""'^  ^"*''  "P^"  ^b>^»^ 

Fun    and   trmvel 60  prrman«>nt   prosperity   and   progre^j    can    be 

WHO  WANTS  THE  GOLD  STANDARD?  bullt      It  Is  the  Only  Organization  through 

Total 5,000  Alarm   over    the    Government's    continued  winrh  y(jj  can  unite  your  efforts  with  those 

After   looktam  at   tht*    »o,.    .-ill    h«v*   nr,  <l«'^»t   spending   after   the   end    of   the   war  "^  others,  to  make  them  effective.     Join  the 

Uluaiona  aboiu  mVwwOth  emergency,  and   a  common   belief   tha'    the  lea^^e.  get  others  to  Join,  write  to  your  con- 

'  people  needed  to  be  enlightened  and  aroused  gress!onal     Representatives     and      Senators. 

m  to  a  realization  of  the  danger,  brought  to-  Your  Interest  and  support  will  speed  the  tIc- 

A  few  wccka  ago  I  tackled  the  mystery  of  gether   the  founders  of  the   Gold   Standard  ^^^y  for  one  of  the  most  important  reforms 

Who  Robbad  Widow  Jones?  League.     All  of  them  were  students  of  his-  '^  ^^^  history. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  lirtng  Is  up.  but  that  tory  and  had  learned  that  chaos  and  revolu- 

Is  the  result,  not  the  cause.  tion  or  robbery  of  the  thrifty  was  the  flnal                              — — ^— ^.^ 

What  oiada  my  dollars  turn  Into  50-eent  result  of  printini^-press  money  and  pnnMng- 

!**•**•'  P'^"     credit.     Economists,     farmers       raer-  Conttaniimn    ttmwmUi'    Tk*    ML.LJ.-«.l^ 

I  talked  to  the  economics  teacher  at  the  chants,    bankers     Insurance    officers     people  ^0°»"°™«   ««■•*.     Ih«  MJCbelMI(elo 

eoUege  who  gave  me  a  slmphfled  primer  on  from  <^1  walks  of  life,  made  up  the  c:roup  of  tbc  Capitol 

money.  that  met  in   Latrobe.  Pa..   In   June    1949    to                                         

There  1  found  what  I  was  looking  for.  and  ^orm  the  league.     Members  are  now  In  all  48  PYXTrwQTr>N  r»w  tsiti^  Amro 

here  tt  la:  The  Talue  of  money  goes  down  States  with  12  States  have  Sute  chairmen  CAiii^oiun   ur  KJfiMAKI^ 

when  tiM  supfily  at  money  goes  up  faster  "^^    executive    committee    of    the     league.  *" 

than  the  produetlon  of  goods  and  serricee  vhlch  la  composed  of  Sute  chairr.    n.   r..id  UHM     A  FIAI  DU   I    C  A  D  A  'm 

goes  up.  oOlcers.  is  as  follows:  nUH.  AUULm  J.  dAlSA  1 11 

(If  thtastmiM  you  at  Urst.  rc«l  It  again:  State  chairmen  or  nxiNOB 

"  1^  ^S?  lut  that  the  money  «.pply  „  ^^^  «   ^^-'^P   ^^-1™-  -^  the  corpora-  '^  ™  HOUSK  OP  EEPRESESTATTVE<, 

in  the  United  States  has  gone  up  a07  per-  Sobil^'lSl'^*  °^  ^^^  *  Shipbuilding  Co  Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Sji"Irti7£?'S°SoS^S  ^'l^e  "l^^rtckO  Shun,  retired  (Aluminum  Co  ^^'     SABATH.     Mr.    Speaker.    House 

ttToSyUf  pJfSmtT^  ^^^  of  America).  New  Haven,  Conn.  Concurrent    Resolution    100    creates    a 

R.  V.  Walker,  savln;js  and  loan  executive,  joint     congressional     committee     whose 

,    ^                        ^  Miami.  Fia.  duty  it  will  be  to  prepare  plans  for  and 

I  tben  wt  oMt  to  find  where  all  thia  no-  Julian  if.  Barrett,  investment  broker   At-  to    hold    an    appropriate    cereirony    in 

•°?ie"Sir"Sr«?S>ing.  and  it  will  you.  '*  j'*L.  Brenn.  president,  Huntington  Labora-  ^^d'  artist'' wS^^SSJ.t^o'Ti Hi    1''^%^^" 

BeUere  tt  or  not.  moet  of  It  to  created  out  torles.  Inc..  Huntington.  Ind.  f ,     ?     ^^^  ^^°  ^^^^  one-third  of  his 

of  nathtng.  Leland  Powers,  attorney.  Boston,  Mass.  "^^  decoraUng  the  Capitol  building,  and 

THa  Mtfanl  Oovamment.  when  it  needs  ?red  Martr.   president.   Bank  of  Lansing,  ^^0  died  as  a  result  of  a  fall  while  work- 

■ooey  than  It  has.  takes  some  of  its  Tensing.  Mich.  ing  on  the  rotunda  frieze.    I  feel  certain 

(I  O  xr»)  to  the  checking  hanks  and  Dean   Krotter.    farmer    and    Industrialist.  this  resolution  will  have  the  unanimous 

haa  tha  baaka  cnata  brand  new  money  that.  Palisade.  Nebr.  approval  of  the  House 

toaUpraetlcl  purpoaea.  to  intereat-bearlng  Philip  I^Boutllller.  president  and  general  We  pause  ail  too  seldom  in  oiir  dailv 

greenbacks,  even  though  it  appeaia  In  the  manager.  Best  &  Co..  New  York.  N  Y  iahr.rc%!^  ^^««J^l  7«^  /                 ?      *T-   ^ 

form  of  cheeks.                           ^^  jTleller  Kirn.   Sr  .  retired   banker    Lan-  ^^J""  ^ ,»°^''  and  to  recognize  those 

Tha  effect  of  thto  checkbook  money  to  the  caster,  Ohio.  *"°  unselfishly  contribute  their  tuperior 

same  as  that  of  eountertatt  money.  J.  H.  Prost,  chairman  of  the  board,  Frost  talent  to  our  cultural,  artistic  and  spir- 

Thto  neat  little  Mt  of  magic  to  called  deficit  National  Bank.  San  Antonio,  Tex  Itual    well-being,    progress,    and    enjoy- 

spendlng  and  monetary  inflation  and  shoxild  E.  B.  TUton.  industrialist  and  economist  ment.     In  the  many  years  I  ha 'C  been 

atoc  be  called  robUng  Widow  Jooes.  ICUwaukee,  Wis.  in  Congress,  I  have  praised  and  aJmired 

•tmSSroii*  to  completely  legal,  and  it  to  National  chairman  alon«  with  the  millions  of  visitors  to  our 

Ziift?XamtaldthatthePtodarmiaoT«m-  Pbuip  li.   McKenna.    president,    Kenna-  NaUon's  Capitol,  the  beautiful  f  ieze  in 

Bant  piaiM  on  dcfldt  T«~«*>g  of  »l»,000.-  metal.  Inc..  Latrobe.  Pa.  the  rotunda,  as  well  as  the  beautifully 

000,00Q  mora  during  the  next  16  months.     '  Treojurer  decorated  walls  in  a  number  of  th'^  rooms 

X  wrote  to  my  Oongreaaman  and  aaked  him  o-orae  T   Kearns    treasurer    K^nn=.r^.r.}  °"   ^^^  Senate  side  as  well  as    m   this 

Why  tba  Ckmnonent  doe.  not  either  Mv.  mr^obe^       treasurer.  Kennametai.  ^^^^  ^f  the  Capitol.    Very  few  of  these 

wtthia  Ita  tneoae  or  tsereaae  Its  legitimate                           ,v^,,,„^  . ,  visitors,  and  I  dare  say  not  toe    many 

inecn.  to  atop  toflation.  Executive  secretary  ^j  ^^e  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 

Fine  oomfoSfS^I  poSrWid^  Jones  ""^  """  """"  "^°''"  rvNcrioN  7  great  artist  responsible  for  this  niignifi- 

__:  IndlTldual  effort  to  the  keynote  of  lea^e  cent  work. 

A  Pascncai.  Piaw  activttlea.      Uembers    distribme    literature  Constantino  Brumldi,  the  man  v.e  now 

Z  later  »t  a  man  Who  gava  me  a  practical  SSJJ?  S2  p^l^^^wm  b^^^Spll'S^aTa  c«[  f '""T.?  ^T'  ^°L^  ^*^*'  coiitribu- 

pun  to  help  Widow  Jona.  an4  aU  other  dU-  ^?or  10  ^opltT  f oJ  dS^r^bSSo^t;  otheT.  iTn^J^n^'^'rT  ^"^"'^  °l  ^^'  ^^P'" 

■ens.  They  secure  new  members.     Thev  write  let-  ^'  Building,  came  to  OUr  shores  as  an 

He  told  ma.  -The  only  permanent  and  ef-  ters  to  their  Representatives  and  Senators  immigrant  from  Italy  on  8epteml)er  18, 

feetlva  plan  to  stop  wUd  iailatkn  to  to  retivn  asking  their  consideration  of  the  Reed  bill'  ^^^^      He  was  so  thrilled  with  hu   new- 

totha  gold  standard  and  make  our  dollars  h.  R.  324.  which  makes  all  money  redeemable  found  home  that  he  filed  his  int  -rtion 

"^f^"**  T,*~J°°^^°**^-"  ^  „  '°  B°^<*  co*°  *t  «35  per  oun-e     Members  ar-  lo  bocome  a  citizen  immediately  8  nd  on 

^t!i^  S2;  ^g!?^^?T*°  ^      ^*°"  '■*^**  ^"^  speakers,  provided  by  the  league,  to  the  third  day  following  the  5-year  wait- 

rySSirCoSLy'n^sry.^y^  ^,^£^x\^r^Tr.?zr.i  ^.L^rifws^T^sL^*^  °"^^^^^ 

»  grrwQO  traaa."  prorld..  material  and  a^su  Individual  !nl  ^i^""    ^^,1''   ^l  ^^^   t  ""^^^^^^  '     "^ 

I  than  taqntaraJ.  "What  can  I  and  aL  tha  group  activiUes.  came  to  these  shores  at  a  time  wh(  n  our 

Wtdo  to  gat  tkto  «ofal  standard?"  The  league  seeks  support  for  its  program  expanding  Nation  generously  weh  omed 

,  '^^'  foo  — p  ft  the  Ooi4  Btandard  BUI,  of   restoration  of  the   gold  standard   rrom  immigrants  from  Europe  to  aid  li  the 

?•.  ^  ***.Py*  ^  Congreas.    Write  to  your  newspapers,  magaslne.   lecturers,  and   radio  development   of   our   growing   lane .     In 

Ki^.^tamiaa  and  Senators   and   ask   for  commenutors.      Among    publications    sup-  the    life   of    this   Italian   immigrart   we 

taSHt^  iSZ^JS^l  SJS***  *^  °'  S°'"^  l","^°  *°,  '^*  «°^^  -tanciard  are  the  find   living   proof  of   the  position   vhl-h 

inflation,    said  thto  pracUcal  man.  New  York  Journal  and  American,  Wall  Street  I  have  taken  and  sustained  thl-0U|  hout 
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the  years  of  my  service  here,  particularly 
during  my  24  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization, namely,  that  America  needed 
the  flow  of  fresh  blood  and  new  energy 
coming  from  Europe  to  help  develop 
America  s  resources  and  make  this  Na- 
tion rich  in  material  strength  and  virile 
in  spiritual  and  religious  concepts.  I 
insisted  that  immigrants  made  good  citi- 
zens and  that  barriers  set  up  by  law  in 
the  form  of  harsh  immigration  restric- 
tions against  the  oppressed  and  freedom- 
seeking  peoples  of  Europe  were  un-Amer- 
ican and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great 
people. 

Brumidi.  the  forerunner  of  an  influx 
of  Italian  immigrants,  set  the  standard 
and  pointed  the  way  to  others  who 
sought  freedom  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  lived  and  struggled  to 
avoid;  and  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Presidents  Taft  and  Wilson,  both  of 
whom  I  was  fortunate  in  persuading  to 
veto  some  of  the  early  exclusion  enact- 
ments, that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  immigrants  from  Europe  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  before 
bigotry  and  hate  closed  the  door  to  our 
shores  to  thousands  of  qualified  immi- 
grants. They  became  good  citizens, 
honest  and  industrious  workers,  and.  as 
in  the  case  of  Brumidi,  the  artist,  con- 
tributed magnificently  to  the  arts,  sci- 
ences and  literature.  Last,  but  not  least, 
they  sacrificed  their  sons  in  behalf  of 
freedom  and  liberty  during  two  terrible 
wars  against  world  aggression. 

Brumidi  commenced  his  artistic  labors 
in  the  Capitol  in  1853.  He  continued 
his  work  through  the  terms  of  six  Presi- 
dents, from  Franklin  Pierce  to  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes.  When  he  had  completed 
his  portrayal  of  Washington  at  York- 
town,  which  graced  the  walls  of  this 
Chamber  until  the  recent  remodeling, 
he  left  these  words  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner,  "C.  Brumidi,  artist. 
Citizen  of  the  U.  S."  He  had  such  pride 
in  his  adopted  land  he  emblazoned  his 
feelings  where  all  could  note  them.  Dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  he  hovered 
along  these  walls,  from  basement  to  the 
dome,  leaving  creations  of  imperishable 
beauty.  It  was  the  dream  of  his  life 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  com- 
plete the  frieze  in  the  rotunda,  but  due 
to  the  unfortunate  fall  from  his  scaf- 
fold high  in  the  rotunda  and  the  in- 
juries he  suffered,  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  this  fond  desire.  How  rich 
is  the  inheritance  he  left  to  succeeding 
ages. 

While  we  are  about  to  honor  the 
memory  and  work  of  Constantino  Bru- 
midi, let  us  not  forget  his  discoverer. 
Mrs.  John  R.  Murdock.  the  beloved 
wife  of  our  eflflcient  and  energetic  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  John  R.  Murdock,  of 
Arizona.  Were  it  not  for  her  great  in- 
terest in  tlie  works  of  Brumidi.  and  her 
untiring  efforts  in  delving  into  the  his- 
tory, the  work  and  the  burial  place  of 
this  master,  this  testimonial  and  cere- 
mony would  not  now  be  in  contempla- 
tion. We  owe  a  debt  of  gratliuie  to 
Mrs.  Murdock  for  her  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  completion  of  this  historic  record. 
I  am  sure  you  have  all  seen  the  beauti- 


ful compilation  she  had  prepared,  with 
the  production  in  color  of  his  works,  and 
the  very  interesting  narrative  accom- 
panying them.  It  is  a  masterpiece  and 
it  accords  Brumidi  his  rightful  place  in 
the  artistic  sunlight  of  this  Nation. 

Thus,  after  over  70  years,  the  un- 
noticed and  unhonoreJ  Constantino 
Brumidi,  who  died  in  virtual  poverty 
and  was  interred  in  an  unmarked  grave, 
is  now  about  to  receive  the  praise  and 
adulation  he  so  well  merited  and  de- 
served from  a  grateful  people. 


McGuffey's  School  Readers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  recent  revelations  concerning  the 
socialistic  slant  of  many  textbooks  cur- 
rently used  in  American  schools,  and 
particularly  in  the  primary  and  second- 
ary grades,  we  might  go  far  toward  cur- 
ing many  of  our  economic  and  social  ills 
by  a  return  to  some  earlier  textbooks  and 
teaching  methods. 

This  thought  occurred  to  me  upon 
reading,  in  an  educational  bulletin  which 
came  to  my  desk,  a  description  of  the 
McGuffey  School  Readers  which  were 
used  in  the  primary  grades  of  most 
American  public  schools  during  the 
middle  years  of  the  last  century. 

The  subject  was  of  especial  interest 
to  me  because  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
complete  set  of  the  six  McGuffey  Read- 
ers, which  Henry  Ford  had  reprinted  in 
their  original  format  and  presented 
to  me. 

No  doubt  the  subject  matter  and  word- 
ing of  the  McGuffey  Readers  would  be 
considered  quaint  and  somewhat  naive 
by  modern  teachers,  but  those  textbooks 
for  beginners  nevertheless  had  some- 
thing that  is  sadly  lacking  in  present- 
day  school  books.  Something  which 
children  of  the  present  generation  need. 

The  first  four  of  the  McGufffy  Readers 
were  prepared  in  1836  and  ISo"  by  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McGuffey,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  who  later  served  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  as  professor  of  political 
economy  and  moral  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  last  two  of 
the  series  were  written  by  his  brother, 
Alexander,  in  1844  and  1854. 

Only  a  few  copies  of  the  first  edition 
of  McGuffey's  Third  Reader,  most  fa- 
mous of  them  all,  are  known  to  remain 
in  existence,  and  they  now  are  book 
collector's  items  of  Immense  value. 

It  has  been  said  that  McGuffey  was 
the  first  to  fit  the  child's  education  to 
the  child's  world.  He  illustrated  the 
reading  lessons  with  pictures  that  appeal 
to  children,  such  as  family  scenes  of 
home  and  farm,  with  animals  and  pets  in 
abundance. 

But  above  all  else,  these  McGuffey's 
Readers  were  characterized  by  the  im- 
portance they  gave  to  moral  and  reli- 


gious subjects.  In  each  of  the  books,  any- 
where from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  les- 
sons contained  material  of  this  nature. 
At  the  same  time,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious subject  matter  was  completely  non- 
sectarian,  in  strict  accordance  with 
American  law  and  tradition. 

All  this  has  changed,  however.  A  fa- 
mous educator  recently  examined  9  sets 
of  readers,  comprising  30  books,  cur- 
rently used  in  American  schools,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades. 

He  said  the  textbooks  were  filled  with 
fables,  folklore,  fairy  tales,  pagan  myth- 
ology, and  jingles  and  jangles.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  had  no  Bible  references 
at  all,  and  there  was  virtually  no  subject 
matter  relating  to  morals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  present-day  au- 
thors of  school  readers  would  help  cor- 
rect a  great  deal  that  Is  wrong  in  Amer- 
ica by  reviving  some  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  moral  teachings  which  made 
America  great  and  which  were  empha- 
sized in  McGuffey's  school  readers. 


Grain  for  India  Is»ae  Reqwres  Statetnui- 
ship  of  High  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPPESE^TTATIVES 

MoTiday,  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
May  18  Washington  Post  which  points 
up  the  necessity  and  value  of  high  order 
statesmanship  in  the  India  famine  which 
has  been  made  unnecessarily  different 
by  shortsighted  behavior  on  both  sides: 
Loan  to  India 

In  view  of  the  self-defeallng  tactics 
adopted  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  the 
Indian  Government,  the  Senate  vote  to  fur- 
nish grain  on  a  loan  basis  is  probably  the 
best  outcome  that  can  be  expected.  The 
1190,000,000  In  ECA  funds  which  the  Sen- 
ate provided,  if  followed  by  lUte  action  in 
the  House,  should  enable  India  to  purchase 
enough  grain  to  tide  her  over  her  praaent 
lam.'ne.  The  Senate  bill  Is  adulterated, 
however,  by  the  Bridges  amendment  requir- 
ing substantial  quantities  of  monazlte  and 
manganese  In  part  repayment  of  the  loan. 
This  mandotory  requirement  carries  a  highly 
objectionable  element  of  duress. 

In  the  first  place,  the  specific  mention  of 
manganese  is  unnecessary.  India  has  co- 
operated well  on  manganese:  this  country  al- 
ready is  receiving  large  amounts  from  her 
and  imports  are  increasing.  Secondly,  the 
mention  of  monazlte  is  a  bald  effort  to  coerce 
India  into  changing  a  governmental  policy 
embargoing  the  export  of  materials  useful  in 
the  production  of  atomic  energy — a  policy 
this  country  also  follows.  Whether  the  In- 
dian embargo  is  wise  or  necessary  is  not  the 
point:  it  is  a  matter  for  negotiation,  net  for 
clubbing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  over  whether  this  coimtry 
actually  needs  much  additional  monazlte. 
Senator  Hokt,  for  example,  asserted  that  "an 
inexhaustible  supply"  is  available  in  North 
Carolina  if  It  is  developed. 

These  matters  aside,  this  newspaper  has 
some  sympathy  with  tlie  charge  made  tbt 
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day  tiy  BepraentaUTp  Ooz  that  India 
has  baea  trylnc  to  "blaekmaU"  Coogreai  by 
plajlnc  off  Ut«  United  States  against  Ruasta. 
TlM  fraat  publicity  aocortt^  the  Russian 
ahlpmant — far  caab — of  50.000  tons  of  wheat 
Ignored  completely  the  fact  that  more  than 
100.000  tons  of  (rain  ha^e  been  gctng  from 
this  coimtry  to  India  each  month  through 
normal  trad*  rtiannels.  Though  some  Im- 
patlcnee  over  the  delay  In  Congress  is  under- 
staadahle.  the  aOdal  oTeramphasia  on  a  rel- 
aUTcIy  minor  cash  sale  by  Russia  Is  a  piece 
of  amateurtah  distortion  and  adolescent 
diplomacy. 

But  annoyance,  howerer  justifiable.  Is  not 
a  reason  to  Ttcttmtse  defenseless  people.  It 
is  t>M  )ob  of  Coocr^s  to  talu  a  "broader 
view — and  in  this  case  that  means  to  under- 
■tazid  the  nasds  of  the  people  of  India  de- 
spite the  shortcomings  and  fooUshneos  of 
their  iaadera.  The  grain  Is  not  for  Nehru,  it 
is  for  empty  Aomachs.  In  this  connection 
the  Mu&dt  amendment  proTldtng  that  the 
Interest  oa  tba  loan  be  used  for  technical 
amtatanea  to  India  ia  stateamanahlp  ctf  a 
tUfh 


'Tex"  Coftcft,  W  OakwM^  ud  the 
Ckr7«l«r  Corp. 

EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  rKUA 

IM  THS  MXXBB  OF  RSPRSSSMTATIVES 

MondMW.  Maw  2i,  1951 

Mr.  TBOBNBERRT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  ahrsya  grAtilying  to  me  to  read  a 
success  stor7.  for  it  givM  me  a  renewed 
•enae  of  appreeiatkm  for  this  great  land 
of  oura.  Bet  wbex:  I  am  perstmally 
•eqnminted  vtth  the  subject  of  the  suc- 
eeas  story  I  cannot  help  but  feel  doubly 
prood.  A  few  days  aco  I  read  a  story  in 
the  May  Imoe  of  the  Texas  Parade  about 
"Tot-  Gdbert-^Leater  Lnm  CSoIbert  to 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  deal- 
ing with  the  president  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp. 

Bora  In  Oakwood.  Tex.,  the  son  of  a 
local  merchant,  he  now  heads  this  major 
autoratAOe  corporation;  and.  though  the 
posttlOD  kMps  him  in  Detroit  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  he  and  his  famUy  stUl 
find  time  to  rttorn  to  their  home  in  Oak- 
wood  twice  each  year. 

I  believe  an  of  you  win  enjoy  reading 
the  ardde  about  -Tex"  Colbert  and  I  re- 
■pectfnny  request  that  it  be  placed  In 
tbeRacoaa: 


"l^nr  Oolbart  baa  kmg  ilnee  gotten  the 
old  BM«  Taam  dirt  from  under  hte 
bat  ball  nevsr  gat  bts  boma 
bis  bflsw  tovn.  out  of  bis  heart. 
Lm*  tan,  at  tha  aga  <tf  46.  Laatcr  Ltm 
Oolbart.  of  Oakwood.  Tsk.,  bacama  preatdent 
of  tba  Cbryalar  Oorp.  Mam  ba  got  to  that 
poitt*oa  w  that  and  ao  young  in  th«  highly 
eampttmt9  strtoaiotiTa  vorld  la  a  story  tbat 
to  tatngmag  aooM  at  the  Hatlan's  bHt 
wntava. 

potttzig  ttaa  timUtent  Ool- 

ttwtr  Ilte»ry  misro- 

st  tba  partlclai  which 

IB  hto  beoM 

Mandi  and  aalgta. 

Mi  rapid  naa  to  tba  top  ta 

aSalTi  anicb  mora 


Hone  ezpreases  rurprtse  that  hla  frllow 
tovnsman  has  flashed  like  s  meteor  In  the 
American  business  allies.  They  Itncw  h-s 
background.  They  Uke  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  Chrysler  Corp  is  using  snimd 
Judg:ment  In  putUng  Lum  Cclberfs  boy  in 
the  position  formerly  held  by  Walter 
Chrysler  and  K.  T    Keller 

Oakwocd  U  on  highway  79  nefitllng  in  th^ 
northeast  comer  at  L#on  County  near  a  big 
bend  in  the  Trinity  River  and  16  miles  .south 
<a  Palestine. 

Oakwood  knew  "Tex  s  '  parents.  They 
know  his  wife  too  This  is  entirely  mutual. 
Fjr  •■Tex"  Colbert  and  his  red-ha:reci  Aife, 
the  former  Daisy  Gjrmaa.  also  of  Oak-*  -id. 
know  practically  all  of  Oakw  ixls  1000  in- 
habitants. "Tex  "  and  Daisy  have  beer.  d\.\v 
from  Oakwood  since  they  were  marrud  a 
short  time  before  his  graduation  fr^  i:i  H.ir- 
viiTd  Law  School  In  1929. 

B"ut  they  haven  t  stayed  away.  T)  the 
Colberts,  Oakwood  Ls  still  home— where  their 
fathers  were  both  merchants,  where  they 
were  born,  where  they  were  .s'ATethc;irts  in 
grammar  and  high  school,  where  they  were 
married. 

All  transplanted  Texans  probably  h;r.e  'l:ie 
sincere  desire  to  keep  up  their  Conner  tuns 
back  heme.  Not  all  do,  however.  The  "Ttx  * 
Colberts  have  made  It  a  point  to  visit  back 
in  Oakwood  a  minimum  of  twice  a  year  at 
Easter  and  on  Labor  Day.  "Tex"  has  kept  the 
old  Colbert  home  In  Oakwood  where  his 
father  brought  his  mother,  a  lovely  young 
school  teacher,  as  a  bride,  and  where  he  was 
bom. 

The  home  Is  kept  shipshape  the  year 
around  and  wben  the  Colberts  and  thetr 
tJiree  children  come  on  their  semiannual 
▼Islts  tljey  find  It  splc,  span  and  as  livable 
as  If  they  were  there  all  the  time  Its  a  big. 
comfortable,  lovely  home,  the  type  that  a 
prosperous  smell  town  merchant  would  have 
erected  a  half  century  ago. 

Last  month.  Mrs.  Colbert  and  14-year-old 
daughter,  Sarah,  drove  down  from  DeUoit. 
a  few  days  ahead  of  "Tex"  and  Nicholas,  their 
12-year-old  son.  The  trips  from  Detroit  were 
made  in  the  new  modeled  ISO-harse  powered 
Chryslers.  The  oldest  son,  Lester  Lum.  Jr  , 
had  a  hard  decision  to  make.  Whether  to 
make  the  trip  to  Oakwcnod  or  on*"  with  his 
high-school  clsjs  was  his  problem.  He  de- 
cided to  go  with  the  class  and  make  the  Oak- 
wood  trip  on  the  Labor  Day  week  end. 

Visiting  the  Colberts  In  their  Oakwood 
home  last  month,  upon  Friday  before  E^ister, 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  their  affection  for 
Oakwood  is  deep  and  genuine.  "It  wa,«;  28 
degrees  when  Nick  and  I  left  Detroit."  "Tex" 
said  as  he  looked  out  from  the  Oakwood  home 
UTtng  room  into  a  78  degree  East  Texas  sun. 
The  dogwoods  were  getting  into  full  bloom. 
Tha  sir  had  that  heavy,  lush,  east  Texas 
spring  scent.  Spring  fever  was  around  the 
comer.  Downtown,  a  few  mlnutet*  before,  we 
bad  met  a  group  of  btislnessmen  packed  up 
and  on  their  way  for  a  week  end  of  trotllne 
Ashing  In  the  nearby  Trinity  river. 

It  WM  apparent  that  "Tex"  Colbert  had 
come  home  to  meet  his  friends,  relax  and  lap 
up  some  good  old  Texas  sunshine. 

It  waa  fundamental  that  "Tex"  Colbert 
would  want  to  come  back  to  hla  boyhood 
bome.  Just  as  the  sap  was  rising  In  the  trees 
and  tba  stirrings  of  spring  were  apparent  ail 
o^«"  •••t  Texas,  so  was  the  urge  .  f  the  Col- 
berts to  ratum  to  their  birthplace.  It  was 
deep  and  fundamental  for  a  number  of  rea- 
acms. 

Oabwood  is  Colbert  country.  "Tex's"  dad 
biid  laamcd  about  tha  area  from  the  ground 
up.  UtaraUy  apaakUig.  The  Colbert  farm  U 
out  a  few  miles  from  Oakwood.  It  was  there 
tba  aldar  Oolbart  vaa  a  farmer  before  moving 
Into  Oakvood  to  becoma  a  merchant,  it  was 
tbera  where  be  learned  about  cotton,  for  that 
waa  the  main  crop.    Ha  learned  tabor  rela- 
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tions   by   working   field   hands  who   Icr    the 
mot   part  were  Negroes. 

When  he  mi..ved  Into  Oakwood  and  •stab- 
ll&hed  a  general  store  and  became  a  cotton 
buyer,  Lum  Colbert  knew  the  people,  white 
and  black  rich  and  poor,  and  they  knev  him. 
Miry  frtrmers  would  sell  their  cotton  to  no- 
fc'xlv  but  1  iim  Colbert.  Oakwood  old-timers 
declare  that  no  matter  If  other  buyer=i  had 
r!ered  several  cents  more,  they  coull  not 
ha\e  taken  Colberts  customers  away  from 
hi:ii. 

WiiPii  Colbert  moved  Into  Oakw0(  d  he 
t:r  iK-r.'  Sevl!':i,  her  husband  and  the!.-  sev- 
pri!  •hllri.'-en  to  do  the  work  for  the  C Albert 
household  E\-erybody  in  Oakwood  remem- 
t>>rs  Sevilla.  the  Negro  housekeeper  an.1  how 
.<:.e  helped  raise,  not  rear,  the  three  Cjlbert 
children.  Just  like  she  did  her  own.  Tex  had 
two  older  sisters.  Oakwoodites  rem-'mber 
Sevilld's  =.hri:i  voice  as  she  used  to  call  '  K.ite, 
Mabel,  Lu.ster,  you  all  come  on  here  no-v  and 
get  y^ur  supper  " 

.Sevilla  pa».«ied  on  not  so  many  years  a«o  and 
"Lusters"  rise  to  the  top  in  the  buslneas 
w  rid  w;.s  taken  very  matter-of-factly  ty  the 
old  servant.  8he  and  her  family  had  been 
*ith  Che  Colbert  family  for  generations  and 
htr  name  was  Colbert  too.  It  being  th«  cus- 
t'^m  for  NegT(?es  to  take  the  names  cf  the 
white  families   for  whom  they  worked 

Tex"  Colbert's  rise  In  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
ha.',  al.so  seen  the  concern's  public  relations 
program  ascend  accordingly.  He  has  also 
been  sineuiarly  successful  In  aiding  Chrys- 
ler s  labor-relations  program.  Undoubtedly, 
Colbert  s  Oakwotxl  background  has  been  to  a 
great  degree  responsible. 

A  sense  of  fair  play,  plus  a  sense  of  humor, 
are  regarded  as  musts  In  both  the  labor  rela- 
tl  ns  and  public  relations  fields.  Prom  his 
father,  and  from  his  home  town  of  jOakwood, 
■  Tex  •  Colbert  learned  these  fundamentals. 
probably  subconsciously,  but  so  thoroughly 
that  they  are  ingrained. 

Tex"  all  his  life  has  brimmed  with  energy 
and  his  boyhood  in  Oakwood  found  con- 
structive outlets  Working  In  his  dad's  store. 
Jerking  s<xia8  at  the  drug  store,  carrying  a 
laund.-y  n  ute  showed  his  was  not  the  tend- 
ency to  sit  under  an  east  Texas  shade  tree 
and  loaf.  Later,  while  still  in  his  teens,  he 
became  a  cotton  buyer  and  earned  enough 
money  during  his  vacations  to  attend  Texas 
Lnlverslty  and  Harvard  Law  School. 

"Texg"  father  waa  undoubtedly  guiding 
his  brtniant  and  spirited  son  In  aU  these 
operations  and  probably  by  remote  control 
or  Indirection.  He  was  putting  "Tex"  on  the 
track  and  that  was  all  that's  ever  been  neces- 
sary— his  ability  to  run  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

"TeK  s  •  dad  was  a  great  practical  Joker  and 
had  a  hi^h  sense  of  himior.  One  time  the 
Methodl.st  minister  from  nearby  Jewett  came 
over  to  meet  the  Methodist  folk  of  Oakwood 
where  he  was  to  preach  ev«ry  other  Sunday. 
The  minister  was  calling  upon  the  Methodists 
of  Oakwcxjd  and  came  In  to  see  Lum  Colbert. 
"I'm  a  Campbellite  now,"  Colbert  told  the 
mlnl.ster.  The  minister  took  Colbert  seri- 
ously and  removed  him  from  the  church  roll, 
Colbert  had  been  Joking  but  the  preacher 
wasn't.  A  few  Sunday  nights  later  the 
chastened  Colbert  got  up  before  the  congre- 
gation and  asked  to  be  reinstated. 

"I  have  found  that  the  Methodist  Church 
can  do  without  me  but  I  can't  do  without 
the  church,"  Colbert  said  seriotisly. 

Tlie  "Tex"  Colberts  sUU  keep  thelx  Metho- 
dist Church  afflllatlons.  L^st  year,  when 
the  family  came  back  for  their  semiannual 
Easter  visit,  the  Colberts  took  their  three 
children  to  the  Oakwood  Methodist  Church 
where  they  were  formally  united  on  the 
church  rolls. 

'  Tex's  ■  wife,  whom  ha  fondly  calls  "An- 
gel,"  u  Jiut  as  well  beloved  back  home  as  he 
Is,  Th.;y  te!!  how  her  father,  also  a  mer- 
chant,  came  to  the  Oakwood  bank  one  morn- 
ing m  the  middle  of  the  week.    It  waa  closed. 


He  was  told  it  was  closed  because  of  Lin- 
coln s  birthday.  "Times  sure  have  changed. 
When  I  was  a  kid  everybody  around  here 
wanted  to  hang  old  Abe,  now  they  close  the 
bank  on  his  birthday." 

"Tex"  and  "Angel"  know  everybody  in 
Oakwo<xl.  white  or  black,  unless  they  are 
newcomers  Their  return  home  is  the  sig- 
nal for  old  friends  and  neighbors  to  pile  in 
and  visit  "Tex"  likes  to  hit  the  streets 
bareheaded  and  greet  everybody  in  sight. 

From  his  mother,  he  got  his  bent  for  high- 
er education.  She  came  from  a  family  of 
doctors,  teachers,  and  professional  people, 
the  Drivers,  from  the  same  area  of  Oakwood. 
A  friend  of  the  family  said  "If  Lester  Col- 
bert s  mother  were  alive  today,  she  would 
have  something  to  say  about  running  the 
Chrysler  Corp — for  he  would  listen  to  her — 
he  always  did." 

At  Austin,  where  "Tex""  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  he  boarded  at  the  home  of 
C.  V  Terrell,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission.  F.  L. 
Kuykendall,  now  a  leading  Austin  attorney, 
stayed  thereto.  He  recalls  "Tex"  as  Im- 
mensely popular.  Another  schoolmate  both 
at  Austin  and  at  Harvard  was  James  P.  Hart, 
now  chancelor  of  the  University  of  Texas 
and  before  that  a  member  of  the  Texas  Su- 
preme Court. 

"Tell  Jim  Hart,"  "Tex"  said  as  we  left  Oak- 
wood,  "to  get  everything  ready,  for  Sarah 
plans  to  enter  the  university.  Nick  may 
come  back  to  Texas  University  too.  I  want 
them  to  go  where  they  please  but  I  sure 
would  be  happy  If  they  would  come  back 
to  go  to  Texas."  The  oldest  boy,  Lester,  Jr., 
plants  to  attend  Princeton. 

National  news  and  business  magazines 
have  dealt  upon  "Tex"  Colbert's  phenomenal 
success  in  the  legal  and  business  fields  and 
how  he  also,  by  going  to  night  school,  learned 
about  mechanics  and  blueprints.  His  Jump 
from  Harvard  to  a  New  York  law  office,  to  De- 
♦joit,  where  he  was  the  Chrysler  Corp.  law- 
yer, to  president  of  the  Dodge  Corp.,  and  now 
of  the  Chrysler  Corp.  has  been  carefully 
chronicled. 

Today  at  46,  he  has  20  good  years  ahead 
of  him,  before  the  retirement  age  for  all 
Chrysler  officials.  What  20  years  will  do  to 
Colbert  Is  an  Inviting  field  for  conjecture. 
More  Inviting  is  what  Colbert  Is  likely  to  do 
with  those  20  years.  Based  on  his  past  rec- 
ord, there  seems  to  be  not  too  many  honors 
left  for  him  to  achieve.  Unlike  Alexander 
the  Great,  we'll  guarantee  he's  not  going  to 
sit  down  and  weep  If  there  are  no  more 
worlds,  business  or  otherwise,  to  conquer. 

Those  semiannual  trips  back  home  to  Oak- 
wood  have  been  the  perfect  antidote,  so  far, 
to  counteract  anything  that  big  business  and 
big  cities  can  do  to  get  the  Colbert  personal- 
ity off  the  beam.  We  are  betting  he  and 
"Angel"'  will  come  back  to  Texas,  and  to 
Oakwood,  not  less,  but  more  as  the  years 
go  by. 

It  s  the  same  old  story  of  taking  the  boy 
out  of  the  country  but  not  taking  the  coun- 
try out  of  the  boy.  Big  business  has  taken 
"Tex  "  Colbert  out  of  the  State;  but  nothing 
has  taken  a  bit  of  Texas,  Oakwood,  Tex.,  to 
be  exact,  out  of  him. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  21,  1951 

Mr.   HUMPHREY,    Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unaniinou&  consent  that  an  economic 


study  prepared  by  the  Public  Affairs 
Institute  entitled  "Small  Business  Fights 
for  Survival"  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  liKCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Small  Busikiss  Fights  rot  Sxtrvtval 
(Prepared  by  Public  Affairs  Institute) 

PROSPECTS   FOR   SMALL  BtTSINESS 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has 
stated  that  "Thousands  of  small  manufac- 
turing establishments  are  today  facing  ex- 
tinction." The  committee  reached  this  con- 
clusion sJter  business  mobilization  confer- 
ences and  hearings  held  in  widely  scattered 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  country  and  In 
Washington. 

At  these  hearings  businessmen  from  many 
small  fabrication  Industries  testified  to  the 
increasing  difficulties  in  getting  materials. 
In  aluminum  alone  the  committee  estimates 
that  14,000  fabricators  will  "be  forced  to  go 
out  of  their  present  business." 

As  military  production  increases  the 
smaller  manufacturers  experience  Increas- 
ing difficulties  in  getting  the  steel,  alumi- 
num, chemicals,  copper,  rubber,  and  other 
materials  necessary  to  keep  their  plants  In 
operation.  Direct  military  and  stockpUe 
requirements  added  to  the  unprecedented 
peacetime  use  of  metals  In  1950  left  Inven- 
tories and  pipelines  depleted. 

Despite  these  circumstances  defense  au- 
thorities took  no  organized  decisive  action 
to  assist  smaller  fabricators.  Instead  they 
admonished  small  concerns  to  show  Initia- 
tive In  getting  defense  orders,  to  exercise 
ingenuity  In  the  use  of  substitute  materials 
and  to  be  patient.  In  the  meantime  thou- 
sands of  small  establishments  face  a  situa- 
tion of  growing  uncertainty  with  proepects 
of  early  Insolvency. 

Here  is  what  the  realistic  Wall  Street 
Jotirnal  (February  24)  says  of  the  small- 
business  outlook:  "Federal  aid  for  small- 
bjslness  men  will  be  slight  despite  talk — 
Officials  expject  that  many  will  close  in 
months  ahead  without  defense  work." 

The  article  says  that  there  is  a  hullabaloo 
In  Washington  about  "aiding  little  enter- 
prisers" but  that  "more  and  more  you  hear 
Federal  offlclrls  quietly  comment  that  smaU 
manufacturers  in  particular  have  rough 
weather  ahead." 

Defense  officials  say  they  want  a  strong 
small -business  contribution  to  the  prepared- 
ness effort.  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  defense 
moblUzer,  advised  the  Senate  Small  Btisiness 
Committee  (January  18)  that  as  part  of 
President  "Truman's  program  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression  "we  must 
have  vigorous  small -business  enterprise  ca- 
pable of  participating  In  a  united  effort  for 
defense." 

A  start  hps  been  made  towaid  meeting 
the  small-business  criticism  that  smaller 
concerns  are  being  squeezed  out  of  the  de- 
fense program.  Administrator  Fleischmann 
of  the  National  Production  Authority  Issued 
a  directive  (April  4)  to  protect  smaller  con- 
cerns against  expansion  by  large  concerns 
until  it  Is  established  that  "no  open  facili- 
ties are  available  for  subcontracting  opera- 
tions." 

The  directive  also  provides  assistance  for 
small  business  ^n  procuring  fabrication 
equipment,  priority  in  attention  on  applica- 
tions for  loans  or  certificates  of  necessity 
and  special  leniency  in  the  graduation  of 
percentage  allowances  tor  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. 

WHAT  SMALL   BUSINX8B   NXZDS 

Small-business  spokesmen  are  urging  the 
reestabllshment  of  the  controlled  materials 
plan  (CMP)  and  the  Smaller  War  (Defense) 
Plants  Corporation  of  World  War  II.  Under 
the  CkCP  manufacturers  had  access  to  scarce 
materials  In  the  order  of  the  essentiality  of 


their  output  In  defense,  stockpiling,  or  as- 
sentlal  civilian  production.  Because  the 
output  of  thousands  of  small  metal -using 
plants  la  considered  nonessential,  the  matter 
of  getting  a  defense  contract  is  crucial  to 
the  continued  existence  of  these  thousands 
of  smaller  manufacturers. 

The  inauguration  of  a  CMP  would  still 
leave  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  thousands  of  small  concerns 
in  defense  production.  There  la  no  plan  by 
the  Defense  Administration  to  bring  this 
about.  One  witness  before  a  congressional 
committee.  Dr.  Dewey  Anderson,  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  recently  summarized  this 
situation: 

"The  Government  does  not  have  a  work- 
ing plan  which  Is  premised  on  the  reasonable 
assumption  that  these  many  thousands  of 
Independent  business  organisations  are  a 
rich  asset  that  must  be  drawn  into  the  de- 
fense effort  immediately  without  loss  either 
to  them  or  to  the  Nation.  Nor  has  Congresa 
provided  adequate  legislation  for  tills  pvir- 
pose."' 

The  members  of  the  OmaU  Bx^lness  Oon>- 
mltteea  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  jointly 
sponsoring  a  bill  in  the  respective  Houses 
to  guarantee  substantial  participation  of 
smaller  concerns  In  defense  contacts.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  Small  Defense  Plants  Cor- 
poration (SDPCi  and  is  similar  to  the  suc- 
cessful Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  Act 
of  World  War  n. 

SMALLXX  PU^NTS  IN  WOBLP  WAk  n 

The  accomplishments  of  tha  Small  War 
Plants  Corporation  (SWPC)  of  World  War  II 
indicates  why  small-btuineas  loaders  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  a  similar  measure  for 
the  defense  effort.  The  SWPC  did  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Got  approximately  00.000  prime  contracts 
valued  at  about  »6,000.000,000  for  small  con- 
cerns. 

Took  12  prime  contracts  valued  at  $35.5bo.- 
000  which  were  subdivided  Into  approximate- 
ly 360  subcontracts  for  small  concerns.  (This 
provision  was  never  extensively  used  as  tha 
possession  of  the  power  by  SWPC  was  suffl- 
cient  to  Induce  big  concerns  to  engage  la 
subcontracting. ) 

Got  52,000  subcontracts  for  smaller  con- 
cerns. 

Helped  in  the  formation  of  war  production 
associations  or  pools  of  smaller  concerns  to 
handle  big  contracts.  There  were  350  stich 
associations  formed  during  World  War  IX. 
Processed  0,000  applications  for  loans  and 
approved  6.000  loans  and  leaaea  amoimtlng  to 
more  than  1500,000,000. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  1951  bill  to 
establish  a  Small  Defense  Plants  Corporation 
are  the  following: 

Establishes  a  board  of  five  direct<vs,  two  of 
whom  must  have  been  engaged  In  private 
bA.\\  business  enterprise  for  at  least  10 
years. 

Sets  up  a  1500,000.000  revolving  fund  for 
the  use  of  the  Corporation, 

The  Corporation  would  be  empowered — 

To  make  loans  to  enable  small  businMs 
concerns  to  engage  in  defense  or  essential 
civilian  manuf  act  tiring.  This  includes  loana 
for  plant  construction,  expansion,  conversion, 
acquisition  of  equipment,  faeilitiea.  machin- 
ery, supplies  and  materials  for  defense  or 
essential  civilian  purposes.  The  Corpora- 
tion would  also  be  authoriaed  to  ptircbaaa. 
lease,  expand  such  eqtilpment.  fttcilttiea.  ma- 
terials, machinery,  and  supfdles  as  the  Cor- 
poration needs  to  provide  small  busineaa  con- 
cerns with  their  requirements  for  defense  or 
essential  civilian  production. 

To  enter  into  contracts  with  the  United 
States  Government  and  any  department, 
agency,  or  officer  having  procurement  powers 
obligating  the  C<Hporatlon  to  furuiah  arti- 
cles, equipment,  supplies  or  materiala  to 
the  Government.    This  Is  tha  power  to  talte 
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(or  tbt  purpoM  of  subecm- 
Uactlaf  to«HkU  eoaccrns. 

Tto  tot  Nlieantracto  to  ■nail  tiiMiiiMi  eon- 
Mm*  ••  tte  HI— m  of  puf  onnlng  prlaa* 
cootneta  taken  by  tbc  Oorporatkn. 

Then  arc  wvaral  important  ganeral  pro- 
Ttalooa  tn  Um  IMl  propoaal: 

lb  ptortOm  for  invantorlaa  of  fadUtlaa  of 


1t>  tAka  aettan  to  insura  tha  lattlng  of  lob- 
I  Wf  prlaM  eoBtracton  to  imaU  bual- 


conoamt  in  loan 
vtth  RFC. 

Mderal  acanetaa  to  Inaure  a  fair  and  aqul- 
tabto  ahara  of  ofMtartala,  auppUaa,  aotf  aqutp- 
■MBt  to  anaU  bvataaaa  concarsa  tagtg&d  In 
<ifwiw  or  aHaaUal  ctvUtan  production. 

No  baartnai  bava  baan  baki  or  oihar  ac> 
tkm  takan  oa  tba  bill  (introdoead  January 
IT)  tar  ttoa  taWtoliiiiant  of  a  Small  Dafanaa 
naat  OorponttOB.    Tba  pUgbt  of  tbouaan<to 

tba  propoaal  of  a  statutory  anactment  to  pro- 
**^  iMaO  aatfltprtoaa  fathara  durt  in  the 
1  ef  tba  Utmatm  and  Hooaa  l»^^«fc^'»g  oom> 
no  mmtton  by  Mr. 
admlnlatratkm 
of  tbc  bUl  la  daalrabla. 


FoatnoH 

It  la  nlnmaij.  indaad.  almoat  xinfalllng. 
for  Ooocraaa  and  tba  administration  pari- 
odlcally  to  daelaia  tbcmaelT«a  in  favor  of  aid 
to  onall  bOiteaaB. 

1  ttia  ba^a  for  aid  to  small 
tn  tha  Diftaaa  Production  Act. 
T%««  ansMwal  aaettooa  of  tba  act  darotad 
to  tka  saoaongHnaat  of  small  buslnaaa. 
Other  isetl—  tfMlara  tha  neoaaalty  of  foa- 
taring  mail  bwalTiws  and  competltlTe  antar- 


to 


In  artdlttoM  thsaetraqutrea  tba  Attomay 

aaka  rarvays  "tor  the  purpoaa  of 

any  tactow  whldi  may  tend  to 

■      —pattUon,  eraate  or  strengtban 

■mbo^qUm^  tftjva  small  buslnaaa  or  other- 
wiaa  '""^Li_L  undiif^  ooceantratlon  of  aoo- 
In  tba  ooorae  of  the  act's  ad- 


thjs  praaant  a/tmintotratlon 
BRtec  siiasHkjus  of  loyiOty 
to  tha  Maals  and  practloaa  of  compemkm 
•ad  vtmtm»  to  aid  aman  boslaeaa  entar- 
haa  baan  ni|iiiMaiij  by 
In  arery  State   of   tha 

/hi  IMT  tta  Prastdant  deelared 

In  favor  e<  nwtona  anf oroeraant  of  tha 

toM  that  aoremmant 

ha  uaad  to 

ftnd  nav  Indna- 

Uiat  part  of  tha 

;  from  tbm 

of  rtttnoM    •    «»  • 

laduatrlal  careers. " 

)  1,  Itoa,  tha  Praaldant  aant 

calling  for  a 

to 

to  obtain 


tha  anramlODa  of 
of  aid  been  foOovad  by 
At  tha  time  whan 
-  -i^lg  aold  evcryooa  b«*ir- 
antlQiul  admlnlatratlon  wns 


commtttad  to  the  enforcement  of  th*  safe- 
luards  to  smaU  and  independent  business 
contained  In  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1M4.  The  act  required  the  approTsl  by  the 
Attorney  General,  of  all  sales  or  leases  of 
surplus  plants. 

But  in  19*6  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
brushed  aside  the  opposition  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  tnistbuster  Wendell  Berge 
and  permitted  the  United  States  Steel  Corp! 
to  add  the  Government -built  $200,000  000 
Geneva  steel  plant  to  its  already  dominant 
position  m  the  steel  Industry  at  30  cents  of 
the  doUar  cost  of  the  plant. 

No  action  was  ever  taken  on  the  proposed 
Small  Business  Act  of  1950.  ^^ 

^«^["»*>ly  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Congress  have  slashed  departmental  requests 
for  funds  with  which  to  enforce  the  antl- 
trust   laws. 

The  request  of  representatives  of  small 
Dualneas  to  membership  on  defens*  Industry 
adylaory  committees  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Watlonal  Security  Re«>uree8  Board  brought 
the  following  reply  In  October   1950: 

•T  beUeve  that  the  bxislness  members  of 
your  committee  from  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Development.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers provide  representation  for  small  bual- 
nws  appropriate  to  the  problems  of  the  com- 
mittee and  consistent  with  that  riven  to 
labor  and  agriculture." 

Mr  wmiam  H.  Harrison.  Defense  Produc- 
tion Administrator,  contributes  a  bright  spot 
to  the  record  of  defense  agency  adminis- 
trators^ He  told  the  House  Committee  on 
IttecuUve  fapendltures  (March  19)  that 
higher  percentages  of  5-year  depreciation  for 
capacity  ejq>anslon  were  granted  to  smaller 
conosms  for  the  following  reasons: 

1  have  certainly  taken  it  as  the  Intent  of 
oongreas  azKl  the  intent  of  the  administra- 
tion to  render  help  to  smaU  businesses  and 
to  new  enterprises,  so  that  monopoly  shall 
not  be  foatered." 

Htowevar.  this  policy  of  assisting  small 
""""*—  **>  expand  capacity  apparently  Is 
praettead  reluctanUy  by  Administrator  Man- 
ly  Ketacbmaan.  of  the  National  Production 
Authority.  Plelschmann  agreed  with  Repre- 
■^tauve  Bender  of  the  House  Expenditures 
Committee  (March  19)  that  It  was  more  de- 
^able  for  established  industry  to  expand 
production  than  "to  encourage  new  enter- 
Prtaea  to  enter  as  competitors  especially 
When  they  come  in  on  a  shoesuing.  •  How- 
ever. Plelschmann  pointed  out  certain  ob- 
■t*5la8  to  denying  new  business  the  right  to 
Miter  Industry: 

"^»  *»•»•  one  dlfflculty.  sir.  and  that  U 
the  Defense  Production  Act  has  a  provision 
mit.  In  effect,  requiring  us  to  make  provi- 
rton  f or  new  business.  I  may  say  that  we 
ttTto  •rtnunjtter  that  with  some  discretion 
bemuse  you  are  quite  right.  It  doesnt  make 
good  aense  to  let  a  new  fellow  come  In  In  a 

5S^J^^  "*•"  *■"'*  •"0"gh  material  for 
Mjoae  people  who  had  Investmente  and  fa- 
duttaa.'* 

Bapraaantattve  BsNoaa  asked  Plelschmann 
IT  be  did  not  believe  It  better,  for  example 
to  stael  -for  ua  to  work  with  established 
mtotnaaaaa    rather    than    risking    additional 
taapaywi*  money  on  enterprises  not  experi- 
enced wboae  background  Is  not  substantial  " 
and  Plelacbman  answered  "so  far  as  I  could 
fDMm  1  would  certainly  agree  with  that  " 
Defanaa  MobUlaer  Wilson  believea  that  the 
dlract  proTlalona  of  the  Defense  Production 
Art  should  be  used  to  convert  facilities  for 
defense    production.    Mr.    wuson    declares 
that  hla  organiaaUon  should  see  to  It  that 
•mail  buatoeas  geta  its  share  of  defense  con- 
tracta  and  that  tha  defense  agencies  intend 
to  aneourage   aubeontractlng.    Ha   empha- 
Bted  that  this  murt  be  supplemented  by  tha 
P«ah  of  anaU  bnalnaas  to  do  all  of  the  bust- 
a«|^-g«tlng  tt  can.    This  Mr    Wilson  de- 
•enbed  aa  tha  cooperative  method. 
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THx  tnctasrrr  rem  action 

What  happens  when  big  business  concerns 
are  not  compelled  to  subcontract  part  of 
their  prime  contracts  was  described  by  Sena- 
tor Cafkhast  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production: 

■Senator  Capkhast.  They  do  it  in  this  way: 
They  do  not  do  it  until  they  get  their  facili- 
ties niled;  then  they  start  contracting.  You 
can  well  understand  a  businessman  wanting 
to  keep  his  own  faciUtles  going  before  he 
gives  business  to  somebody  else. 

•Mr.  WnjioK.  While  business  Is  lush  and 
on  hl«h  volume  he  just  nattu^lly  does  It  " 

Small  business  groups  are  putting  up  a 
flght  to  get  compulsory  subcontracting  by  all 
prime  contractors.  According  to  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (March  23)  "the 
advocates  of  noncoercive  methods  appear  to 
be  winning."  Mr.  WUson  apparenUy  does 
not  favor  compulsion  to  bring  about  sub- 
contracting to  small  independent  concerns 
either  through  a  clause  in  the  prime  con- 
tract or  through  a  statutory  smaU  bsulness 
agency. 

This  can  only  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
Small  Defense  Plant  Corporation  and  that 
sma:i  business  must  depend  on  the  NPA 
Office  of  Small  Business,  the  personnel  for 
Which  was  transferred  to  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
set-up  was  vigorously  criticized  by  the  Sen- 
ste  Small  Business  Committee  for  having 
completely  uninformed  regional  and  dis! 
trlct  office  employees." 

The  House  Small  Biisiness  Committee  savs 
Of  the  NPA  Office  of  Small  Business  that 
the  Office  is  worth  while  as  a  source  of  in- 
formation,  but  that  the  office  has  no  au- 

h^.'^itf  ""  '^.^"^  "*•  production  and  distri- 
buuon  problems  of  small  business  either 
In  defense  or  in  civilian  production.  More- 
over   the   committee   says   the   NPA    SmaU 

f^^T.  ^^*°*'  *"•■  '°  ***P*°<»  °°  the  indus- 
try divisions  for  policy  decisions. 

■Among  those  recruited  for  high  nollcv- 
maklng  positions  are  representatives  of  those 
nv^stment  banking  groups  whose  thinking 
^  usually  concerned  with  the  securiUes  and 
investment  problems  of  large  corporation^ 
It  Is  In  this  atmosphere  that  small  busi- 
ness concerns  must  stand  in  Une  and  await 
an  audience  to  learn  their  fate  " 

It  Is  admitted  that  huge  companies  hold- 
ing prime  contracts  wUl  not  voluntarllv  in- 
crease the  volume  of  their  subcontractlna 
and  the  administration  appears  to  be  dls- 
InclU^ed  to  use  compulsion  to  effect  this  aid 
to  small  concerns. 
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WHAT    SHOUin   n   DONX 

Our  defense  objective  Is  to  bolster  the  de- 
fense  of  the  United  States  because  cf  the 
pern  in  the  world  to  our  way  of  life  It 
Is  not  comprehensible  to  millions  of  Amer- 
leans  that  thousands  of  small  Independent 
manufacturing  establishments,  an  Indispen- 
sable element  of  our  free  institutions  must 
be  sacrificed  In  the  process  of  buUdlng  our 
defenses  against  totalitarianism 

Small     Independent     business     establish- 
ments  are   part   and   parcel  of  the  Nation's 
industrial   democracy.     The  free   entry   Into 
a   bu.slnes.s,   the   unrestrlctad   access  to  ma- 
terials and  markets,  and   the  right  to  com- 
pete for  business  either  In  mining    manu- 
facturing or  distribution  are  the  bas'lc  char- 
acterlstlcs    of    American    industrial    democ- 
racy     Is  the  emergency  so  great  that  It  re- 
quires the  wholesale  Infringement  of  these 
fundamenui   rights?     We   are   not   at    war 
Purihermore,   we  are   told   that  thla  emer-" 
gency  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration    There 
must    be    time    for    a   careful.    Government 
supervised  program  designed  to  protect  the 
investments    of    thousands    of    Independent 
businessmen. 

Am-rtran  democracy  wIU  suffer  heavlW  if 
we  permit  these  basic  trcadoms  of  our  in- 


dustrial democracy  to  be  lost.  Under  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship  we  must  compel  the 
acceptance  by  the  dominant  business  in- 
terests of  the  country  of  a  program  of  pro- 
tection and  assistance  to  the  smaller  busi- 
ness sector,  in  a  time  when  the  Government 
holds  the  power  of  life  or  death,  that  will 
guarantee  its  survival  without  serious  dam- 
age. This  objective  is  not  ImpxMslble.  A 
trickle  of  materials  and  Government  finan- 
cial aid  can  keep  thousands  of  small  plants 
going. 

In  World  War  II.  300.000  Independent  tire 
dealers  were  kept  in  business  after  small- 
business  representatives  and  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  had  obtained  the 
allocation  of  enough  rubber  over  a  4-year 
period  to  retread  the  titi  of  30,000.000 
civilian  automobiles  If  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  enterprises 
are  to  be  saved  from  eventual  liquidation, 
well-planned,  remedial  action  must  be  taken 
now.  The  following  specific  measures  con- 
stitute a  minimum  program: 

A  controHed  materials  plan  with  manda- 
tory allocation  of  materials  in  short  supply 
to  plants  engaged  In  defense  and  essential 
civilian  production. 

Government  loans  to  small  flrm|  to  tide 
over  the  period  when  they  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  continued  production  to 
the  time  they  secure  defense  contracts  or  are 
rated  for  essential  civilian  production. 

A  continuing  examination  erf  the  defense 
and  stockpile  program  requirements  to  avoid 
useless  siphoning  off  of  scarce  materials  from 
civilian  production. 

The  addition  of  adequate  small -business 
representation  to  all  Gtovernment  industry 
advisory  committees. 

Establishment  of  a  Small  Defense  Plants 
Corporation  (SDPC)  with  the  powers  con- 
talniHl  in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  respective 
coni^resslonal    committees. 

Give  the  Administrator  of  the  SDPC  power 
to  determine  what  defense  contract  or  any 
Iiart  thereof  shall  be  subcontracted  to  small- 
business  concerns. 

Require  each  prime  contractor  to  submit 
a  proposed  subcontracting  plan  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  contracts  over  a  certain 
amount. 

Make  available  to  the  SDPC  a  pool  of  ma- 
terials to  be  allocated  by  it  to  smaU  plants 
engaged  in  defense  or  essential  civilian  pro- 
duction that  are  unable  to  get  materials 
from  the  usual  sources. 


Selfisknets  Cu  Wreck  Ui 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  free  world  is  largely  dependent, 
from  a  material  standpoint,  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  it  seems 
strange  that  we  should  even  seriously 
consider  removing  entirely  the  partially 
effective  governor  by  which  we  are  at- 
tempting to  control  our  economic  ma- 
chine so  as  to  prevent  nm-away  infla- 
tion. And  yet  the  chairman  of  the  key 
committee  of  the  other  body,  in  referring 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  has  made  the  startling 
statement:  "I  don't  know  whether  there 
will  be  any  law  or  not." 

In  this  prolonged  period  of  emotional 
stress  we  seem  so  far  tc  have  failed  to  na- 


tionally adjust  ourselves  so  as  to  achieve 
the  kiiKl  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
equilibrium  which  the  long  struggle 
ahead  makes  necessary.  Our  wildly  fluc- 
tuating emotions  cause  us  to  insist  upon 
all-out  defense  efforts  during  periods  of 
increased  tension,  and  then,  during  the 
slightest  lessening  of  tension,  to  act  like 
the  whole  problem  of  long-term  defense 
can  best  be  solved  by  just  sort  of  forget- 
ting aboui'U  and  letting  things  drift. 

The  current  attitude  toward  extension 
of  controls  is  a  good  example  of  our  al- 
most childlike  emotional  instability.  A 
few  short  months  ago  there  was  a  power- 
ful public  demand  for  immediate  and 
complete  control  over  spiraling  prices. 
Yet  today,  while  the  inflation  volcano  is 
building  up  for  a  new  and  greater  explo- 
sion, we  seem  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  lull  as  heralding  an  end  to  the  very 
real  and  dangerous  threat  of  economic 
eruption. 

Thoughtful  leaders,  including  straight- 
thinking  newspaper  columnists,  have  re- 
peatedly explained  the  result*  that  flow 
from  inflation,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  should  already  be  abun- 
dantly clear. 

Federal  expenditures,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1951.  were  esti- 
mated in  the  President's  budget  message 
at  $47,000,000.0(yo.  Actual  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1  are 
estimated  at  $71,500,000,000.  These  are 
estimates  of  expenditures,  but  new  ob- 
ligational  authority — in  other  words,  the 
right  to  contract  for  purchases  as  distin- 
guished from  actual  expenditures— is 
estimated  to  be  $94,500,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Such  huge  Federal  ex- 
penditures, in  large  part  made  neither 
for  production  of  consumer  items  nor 
wealth -creating  investments,  are  certain 
to  bring  about  violent  economic  disloca- 
tions, which  we  will  find  it  diflScult  to 
correct,  even  if  we  greatly  strengthen 
controls  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
lapse.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
expenditures  and  commitments  will  be 
for  support  and  equipping  our  military 
forces.  In  other  words,  for  support  of 
persons  making  and  persons  using  the 
military  supplies  but  who  will  produce 
nothing  for  the  market-place.  Never- 
theless many  of  them  will  bid  in  the 
civilian  market-place  for  the  nonmili- 
tary  products  available. 

Since  our  economy  normally  functions 
like  an  auction  sale,  the  preparedness 
program  will  result  in  an  increasing 
number  of  bidders  for  a  decreasing  sup- 
ply of  goods.  This  means  that  the  value 
of  money  will  go  dovn  as  the  price  of 
available  products  goes  up,  unless  both 
direct  and  indirect  controls  can  be  sub- 
stituted, as  a  stabilizing  'actor,  for  the 
ordinary  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
which  cease  to  operate  normally  during 
periods  of  war  or  accelerated  prepared- 
ness programs. 

There  appears  to  be  no  one  simple, 
magic  method  for  holding  prices  down 
while  insuring  equitable  distribution  of 
available  consumer  suppli^.  Indirect 
controls,  such  as  credit  curbs,  increased 
bank  reserves,  higher  taxes  and  non- 
defense  economies,  are  only  partially 
satisfactory  because,  among  other  things, 
by  discriminating  in  favor  of  cash  cus- 


tomers, they  tend  to  chaimel  the  avail- 
able goods  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  accumulate 
large  cash  reserves.  In  the  Interest  of 
fairness,  therefore,  disregarding  other 
factors,  direct  dollars  and  cents  price 
controls  are  nec^sary  to  permit  the 
largest  possible  number  of  persons  to 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  the 
curtailed  supply  of  products  without 
forcing  prices  above  reasonable  levds. 
Unreasonably  high  price  levels  are  the 
one  phase  of  Inflation  with  which  every 
housewife  is  already  well  acquainted. 
So  far,  our  price  control  program  has 
demonstrated  a  need  for  strengthening 
of  controls  rather  than  abandonment  of 
them. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  our  ethics 
that  a  veritable  army  of  enforcement 
officials  is  necessary  to  obtain  compliance 
with  rules  of  fair  play  designed  to  pre- 
vent economic  collap»  at  home,  while 
young  men  are  risking  or  sacrificing 
their  Uves  abroad  in  the  defense  of 
human  dignity  and  Individual  freedcnn. 
It  seems  almost  inoedible  that  anyone 
would  con^der  taking  advantage  of  our 
perilous  plight  to  profiteer,  but  that  too 
many  will,  and  are  doing  so,  is  not  ca- 
pable of  contradiition.  It  seems  that 
everyone  wants  to  take  the  profits  out 
of  war  for  everyone  but  himself. 

The  crude  selfishness  which  is  now 
rearing  its  ugly  head  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  background  of  war  and 
imperUed  freedom.  It  Indicates  that,  as 
a  people,  we  practice  a  Sunday-sermon 
type  of  religion  without  making  religious 
ethi(»  a  vital  force  in  our  daily  relation- 
ships with  each  other. 

The  clamor  for  unfettered  opportunity 
to  profiteer  is  a  betrayal  of  our  national 
interests  and  cf  our  own  fighting  men. 
This  is  a  time  when  our  patriotism 
should  consist  of  something  more  t>vMi 
singing  the  national  anthem  and  salut- 
ing the  fiag.  It  is  a  time  for  sober,  ma- 
ture devotion  to  the  defense  of  freedom. 
It  is  a  time  for  equal  sacrifice,  calm 
judgment,  and  firm  resolution.  If  we 
cannot  put  an  end  to  unrestrained  self- 
ishness and  partisan  political  obstruc- 
tion, if  we  cannot  dose  ranks  and  work 
together  for  the  presenratton  of  our 
ideals,  we  may  yet  awaken  to  find  that 
we  have  opened  the  door  to  destruction 
of  freedom  from  the  inside,  while  our 
fighting  men  are  holding  off  the  cynical 
aggressor  who  is  striking  from  without. 
The  severest  trials  still  lie  ahead.  We 
can  and  we  will  win  this  struggle  if  those 
on  the  home  front  measure  up  to  the 
valor  of  those  in  the  front  lines.  We 
must  prove  worthy  of  their  effort  and 
devotion. 


Caues  for  ReTcrsal  of  CUu  Policy 

KSTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KunfasoTA 
IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSSrTATXVXS 

Monday,  May  21.  im 

Ifr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th« 
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tbe  f  oOowlnf  from  the 
Star  of  May  31.  1951: 
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factof  haa  eompeUed  the  dlpiomtta  to  change 
their  tune  and  embark  on  a  mcnre  reallrtlo 
policy. 

It  to  beyond  doubt  that  the  enormoua  voN 
ume  of  mall  which  to  atUI  being  recelTed  m 
the  White  Houae,  the  SUte  Department,  and 
the  Senate  proteatlng  agalnat  the  haphazard 
way  in  which  we  have  been  engaging  In  the 
war  In  Aala,  haa  had  an  effect  on  civilian 
policy  makers.  Until  a  few  montha  ago,  the 
average  cltiaen  did  not  bother  to  voice  his 
aentlmenta  about  foreign  pollclee.  Be  took 
it  for  granted  that  "thoae  fellow*  In  Waah- 
****<»"  knew  what  they  were  doing.  Only 
a  limited  Intereat  waa  ahown  in  the  discua- 
Blona  between  thoee  who  favored  and  those 
who  oppoeed  help  to  Nationalist  China. 

The  comprehenalve  and  dramatic  expose  of 
the  I^  Seat  altuatlon  made  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  hU  pubUc  appearance  awoke  In  a 
few  weeka  a  greater  awareneas  among  the 
American  people  about  the  weakness  of  our 
AaiaUc  policy  than  anything  eUe  that  waa 
•aid  in  the  part.  They  became  aroused  and 
did  not  mince  words  In  their  millions  of  let- 
ters sent  to  high  administration  officials  aud 
Members  of  Congress  in  Washington. 


Wetbackf  Create  Health  Problem 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaniA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RIPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  call  attenUon  to  the  foUowlng  article 
by  Mr.  Gladwin  HUI  taken  from  yester- 
day's New  York  Times,  The  article 
clearly  seta  forth  a  heretofore  Uttle-con- 
sidered  aspect  of  the  problem  created  by 
the  estimated  1,000.000  wetbacks  who 
MiTHwlly  enter  the  United  States  ille- 
gally. 

All  of  us  liave  been  made  cognizant 
of  the  security  hazard  involved  in  such 
an  Illegal  exodus  across  our  southern 
border.  While  we  go  through  miles  of 
red-tape  screening  the  comparatively 
few  Immigrants  permitted  to  enter  this 
country  legally,  our  southern  border  re- 
mains wide  open  to  the  entry  of  spies, 
saboteurs,  and  other  enemy  agents  who 
can  cross  and  recross  our  border  at  will 
by  merely  moving  with  the  wetbacks. 

We  have  not,  however.  fuHy  realized 
before  that  the  unfortunate  wetbacks 
■1*0  were  bringing  communicable  dis- 
ease* with  them  because  of  their  Inabil- 
Ity  to  obtain  proper  medical  care  before 
croaatDg  into  this  country.  The  article 
foQovs: 


CaiXBD  TB  THasAT  m  UmrcD 
atajM  Camomu  Bbaltb  Oiticbi  «»>^ 
Sovaa  cm  Jxrmcnom  KzmriuMo  Ovn  Balt 
or  TM>  8rai 


(By  Oladwln  HUI) 
txm  AmmM.  liay  19.— Mexican  farm  work- 
mln  the  United  States  legally  and  UiegaUy 
cautitute  a  serloua  source  of  tuberculoals 
lafeotloB  estandlaf  orer  aa  many  m  half  the 
■•"^^  at  the  WatloB.  Dr.  C.  R.  Kroefer.  health 
0*  Impartal  County.  Ctdit..  told  the 
»  meettng  of  tbe  Caaiomla  Medical 
Aatofiatlcin  thia  week. 

Ha  aald  that  among  Mexican  aliena  the 
rate  ct  active  tuberculoela  waa  1 J  per  1  OOO— 
ahnoat  double  the  rate  at  the  country's'oTer- 
all  populatloa. 


Citing  the  established  medical  yardstick 
that  an  unrecogniaed  caae  of  tuberculoela 
can  produce  anywhere  from  1  to  18  other 
cases,  the  average  being  5.  Dr.  Kroeger  said 

that  with  that  rate  of  incidence  "if  only 
250,000  Mexicans  are  working  In  the  United 
States  at  present,  It  means  300  active  cases 
cf  Innitratlng  our  public  and  producing  ulti- 
mately a  minimum  of  1,500  active  cases  In  our 
resident  population." 

More  than  500,000  Mexlcana  were  deported 
from  the  United  Statea  last  year  after  Ille- 
gally crossing  the  i.flOO-mlle  border  between 
Brownsville.  Tex  .  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
the  actual  annual  total  of  Illegal  entrants 
has  been  estimated  at  upward  of  1,000.000. 

The  total  of  wetbacks — Mexicans  who  enter 
the  country  Illegally  by  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande— working  at  the  harvest  peak  In  the 
l'>wer  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  alone  has 
been  estimated  at  100.000.  An  average  of 
about  75,000  Mexican  nationals  have  been 
imported  as  legal  contract  workers  annually 
.since  World  War  11  to  fill  asserted  labor 
shortages. 

Tubercular  Mexican  farm  workers  are  par- 
ticularly likely  spreaders  of  the  disease  be- 
cause they  generally  fail  to  recognize  the 
disease  or  seek  proper  treatment,  the  doctor 
said. 

Dr.  Kroeger  said  that  the  hundreds  of  ille- 
gal entrants  he  had  talked  to  over  come  years 
had  worked  in  Michigan,  Ullnois.  Indiana. 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  New  York.  Connecticut'. 
Ma*&achu«tU.  Maine,  and  West  Virginia  as 
well  as  Texas,  New  Mexico.  Arizona.  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana. 
Wyoming.  Colorado,  Kansas.  Utah,  Missouri. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa. 

He  cited  a  case  of  a  37-year-old  Mexican 
contract  worker  in  Imperial  County  who  waa 
discovered  to  have  naoderately  advanced  tu- 
bercuiofils  and  waa  deported. 

He  tmmedlataly  retimied  as  a  wetback 
the  official  said,  and  waa  apprehended  and 
deported  from  the  Imperial  area  four  times  In 
2  weeks  A  fortnight  later  he  was  caught  in 
Riverside,  Calif.,  100  miles  north,  and  de- 
ported again.     But  subaequently  his  famUy 

in  Mexico  received  money  orders  from  him 

indicating  farm  work— from  Fresno,  Calif  • 
Salinas.  Calif;  Pueblo,  Colo.;  and  Ogden' 
Utah,  and  finally  got  word  that  he  had  been 
hospitalized  in  Saginaw.  Mich. 

Illegal  entry  is  a  crlnae  entaUlng  up  to  2 
years'  Imprisonment  for  a  second  offense,  but 
the  steady  tide  of  border- Jumping  is  so  great 
that,  with  only  900  border  patrol  officers 
Federal  officials  have  deapaiied  of  prosecut- 
ing more  than  a  small  number  of  cases  The 
emplovment  of  Ulegal  entrants  has  been 
generally  construed  as  not  a  prosecutable 
offense,  although  there  are  various  legisla- 
tive proposals  pending  to  make  it  ao 

Dr  Kroeg-r  said:  "The  PWeral  Immigra- 
tion and  public-health  agencies  seem  unable 
to  cope  with  the  tuberculoala  immigrant  " 

While  Mexican  contract  laborers  are  exam- 
Ined  by  United  Statea  Public  Health  SerV-e 
doctors  for  basic  ailmenu  and  infirmities  oe- 
fore  their  admission  to  the  United  Statw 
tuberculosis  Is  not  covered. 

Dr  Kroeger  aald  that,  although  Spantoh- 
speaklng  persona  constituted  35  perceut  of 
the  Imperial  County  populaUon.  they  ac- 
counted for  83  percent  of  the  lOS  tuberculo- 
sis deaths  over  a  5-year  period;  that  the 
county  led  the  State  In  tuberculoaia  deatha 
among  young  people,  that  70  percent  of  the 
county's  cases  were  either  moderately  or  far 
advanced  when  first  dtacovered:  and  that  tJie 
county  averaged  only  1.49  reported  caaea  per 
death  againat  a  normal  average  of  at  leait 
two  caaea. 

With  living  condlUona  In  labor  camoa  vo-v 
conducive  to  the  spread  of  any  conimunU 
cable  disease,  the  doctor  aald  the  avera<;e 
migrant  laborer  suffered  Intermittently  frcn 
upper  respiratory  and  bronchial  InfectJoni 


In  cases  of  tuberculosis,  he  added,  tbe  victim 
often  superficially  suppressed  symptoms  with 
tonics  and  herb- healer  treatments,  and  when 
they  became  too  weak  for  field  work  sought 
lighter  jobs,  such  as   food  handling. 

Dr.  Kroeger  urged  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  establish  at  all  ports 
cl  entry  facilities  for  X-ray,  blood,  and  other 
examinations  for  communicable  diseases,  and 
the  aliens  receive  cards  certifying  their  clear- 
ance v-Uhout  which  they  should  be  subject 
to  severe  penalties. 

The  health  officer  said  the  program  would 
be  expensive,  but  economical  compared  with 
present  hidden  costs.  At  the  accepted  cost 
of  SIO.OOO  for  treating  an  active  tuberculosis 
cAse.  he  observed,  the  hypothetical  minimum 
of  1.500  new  cases  developing  among  resident 
cit liens  from  the  Mexican  traffic  would  entail 
«:5. 000,000  needlessly  expended. 


American  Tells  of  Chinese  Reds' 
Terror  Killings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MTNNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF  iENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1951 

Mr.  JXIDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  by  lit- 
tle the  terrible  story  of  what  communism 
really  is  and  does  comes  out.  What  a 
horrible  price  American  youth  are  hav- 
ing to  pay  in  Korea  for  the  ignorance  or 
treason  of  those  Americans  who  per- 
suaded our  Government  and  our  people 
that  communism  in  China  was  just  a 
spontaneous  uprising  to  bring  the  Chi- 
ne-^e  people  peace  and  security  and  bet- 
ter living  conditions. 

It  was  these  persons  whose  ignorance 
or  treason  led  to  adoption  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  policies  which  helped  deci- 
sively to  bring  Communists  into  control 
of  Manchuria,  without  which  the  war  in 
Korea  could  never  have  been  started. 
Innocent  blood  is  on  their  hands  and 
the  spot  will  not  out. 

To  put  the  record  straight  so  that  never 
again  can  naive  Americans  be  fooled,  it 
is  necessary  to  compile  reports  of  the 
truth  about  communism  in  China. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  recent  story  from  an  American 
reported  in  Hong  Kong.  It  can  be  mul- 
tiplied scores  of  times.  The  story  fol- 
lows ; 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  Mav  8. 
1961 1 

AMERIC.^N    TiXLS    or    Chintse    Reds'    Terror 
Killings — He  WrrNESSKs  Pxtrce  in  Town 

(By  Quentin  Pope) 

Hong  Kong,  May  7. — China  is  bathed  in 
a  great  and  "Idening  pool  of  blood  as  the 
Communists  relentlessly  push  their  terror 
killings,  it  is  clear  from  the  stories  of  for- 
eigners being  hounded  out  of  the  country  by 
the  Reds. 

Europeans  who  shrugged  off  the  first  stories 
of  Nazi  extermination  camps  are  lifting  eye- 
brows at  the  evidence  now  coming  out  of 
China.  Their  skepticism  is  due  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  new  arrivals  to  talk  because  of  fear 
of  involving  friends  left  behind  In  China. 

The  Tribune  correspondent,  however, 
found  one  American  willing  to  tell  in  detail 
whr.t  has  happened  ti  the  Chinese  com- 
niu.iuy  he  I:r.er,-.  Fcr  r.-cr:  '.h:^n  an  hour  he 
ti-ld  oX  t3rLU..s.  mui-dcr...  and  tyranny  which 


he  personally  witnessed.  Today  he  Is  en 
route  to  the  United  States  In  the  hope  of 
enlisting  in  the  Army  to  fight  the  Chinese 
Communlsta. 

(The  Identity  of  the  American  and  the 
locality  he  left  are  withheld  to  protect  per- 
sons remaining  there.  The  source  is  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  observer.) 

TELLS   or  TOKTURES 

"I  would  estimate  that  In  the  community 
of  80.000  of  which  I  have  Intimate  knowl- 
edge about  1,000  have  been  executed  since 
the  purge  began."  this  young  American  said. 
"People  are  being  put  to  death  for  'crimes' 
dating  back  35  years.  'Trials'  are  a  mockery 
and  every  pressure  Is  being  applied  to  get 
testimony  against  poesible  critics  of  the  Red 
regime. 

"When  the  Communists  first  came  in  they 
were  hailed,  largely  because  of  their  prom- 
ises to  give  the  people  land.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  true  nature  of  the  Red  regime 
began  to  become  clear.  And  since  the  Ko- 
rean war  the  Communists  have  settled  down 
to  the  deliberate  cold  blooded  liquidation 
Of  everyone  who  might  be  a  center  of  resist- 
ance to  their  rule. 

"To  do  this  they  have  used  bribery  and 
torture  I  know  of  one  boy  who  was  hung  up 
by  his  thumbs  day  after  day  with  his  toes 
Just  scraping  the  ground  In  an  effort  to  get 
him  to  say  he  had  received  a  gim  from 
someone  else.  A  woman  I  know  crept  to  my 
back  door  one  ni?ht  after  her  husband  had 
been  executed  and  showed  me  her  legs.  They 
were  covered  with  a  rash  of  tiny  wounds 
where  she  had  been  tortured  with  small  steel 
spikes." 

trSE    TALSE    CONTESSIONS 

"People  became  afraid  to  speak  to  me.  But 
sitting  in  the  tea  house  where  prowling 
guards  could  not  see  me  I  got  Information. 
I  heard  of  the  typically  gestapo  terror  un- 
leashed on  the  people  by  the  Reds.  They 
would  confront  prisoners  with  false  confes- 
sions, prod  them  with  faked  admissions 
by  other  people. 

"Thousands  of  persons  were  thrown  Into 
the  jails.  Heaven  knows  how  many  died  there 
In  the  crowded,  fetid  places,  neglected  by  the 
Red  guardo.  But  hundreds  emerged  for 
public  trials.  Most  of  the  defendants  had 
held  some  respect  from  the  community  be- 
fore the  Reds  came  or  had  filled  an  office 
under  the  nationalist  government.  A  post 
no  matter  how  small  seemed  to  have  t>ecome 
a  death  warrant." 

TRIALS     ARE     MOCKERIES 

"For  these  trials  the  Communist  machine 
went  into  action.  The  party  organization 
passed  down  the  word  to  the  level  of  the 
men  m  charge  of  10  families  that  each  family 
must  send  a  representative.  Not  to  do  so 
meant  a  fine  of  25  pounds  of  rice  which  no 
family  could  afford. 

"To  these  tribunals  the  prisoners  came  in 
groups  after  having  been  commonly  held  In 
Jail  for  4  months.  The  things  were  'mock- 
eries. There  were  charges  but  no  proof; 
there  was  no  defense;  there  were  stooges 
planted  in  the  crowd  to  leap  up  and  yell 
fresh  charges.  The  crowd  was  often  Invited 
to  pass  death  sentences." 


Ho'.v  Henry  Kaiser  Got  His  Hands  on  One- 
Third  of  AU  RFC  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  FENNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21. 1951 

Mr.     HUGH     D.     SCOTT.     JR.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  RFC  loaned  32.4  percent  of 


the  total  amount  of  its  loans  to  the 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  interests — November 
194w.    Nice  work  if  you  can  get  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  submitting  herewith  the  following 
statement  by  James  Lawrence  Fly  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 

Statement  Bctorz  the  Senate  Committee 
ON  Banking  ans  CtTEREMCT  bt  James  Law- 
rence Flt 

My  name  is  James  Lawrence  Fly.  I  reside 
In  New  York  City.  I  am  an  attorney  at  law 
and  have  my  offices  at  30  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York  City 

I  am  not  appearing  here  &s  an  expert  either 
on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
In  particular  or  the  field  of  banking  and 
finance  in  general.  I  have  had  some  dealings 
with  the  agency  and  have  acquired  some  fa- 
miliarity with  banking  practices,  but  I  am 
testifying  here  solely  to  bring  certain  patent 
facts  to  your  attention  which.  If  substanti- 
ated according  to  their  seeming  Import, 
would  h,'ive  ominous  Implications  to  the  pub- 
lic and  to  this  committee. 

For  this  purpose,  however,  I  do  have  some 
background  experience.  The  first  few  years 
of  my  law  practice  were  spent  In  Wall  Street. 
Tlien  I  spjent  the  next  15  years  In  govern- 
ment. 5  each  In  Antitrust,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  For  the  past  8  years  I 
have  l>een  In  private  law  practlc ;  In  New 
York.  As  a  result  I  have  acquired  some  basic 
notions  about  good  fjovernment,  principal  of 
which  Is  that  any  administrative  agency 
treat  every  person  coming  before  It  with  fair- 
ness and  Impartiality.  That  this  Is  obvious 
only  underscores  Its  Importance.  The  ob- 
vious Is  often  forgotten.  And  this  is  the 
most  difficult  principle  of  all  to  implement 
where  government  granta  are  sought.  For 
across  the  bow  of  this  principle  may  cut  the 
cunning  and  avidity  of  powerful  Interesta. 

I  Interpret  your  study  of  the  RFC  to  be 
largely  an  Inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
RFC  has  been  an  effective  agency  In  the  In- 
terests of  the  public  as  a  whole  and  haa  been 
fair  and  Impartial  In  this  basic  sense.  With 
this  In  mind  my  basic  point  la  appearing 
here  is  respectfully  to  suggest  to  this  com- 
mittee that  It  Investigate  all  of  the  dealings 
between  that  agency  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kalaer. 
his  asscxlates.  and  his  enterprises. 

And  permit  me  to  Interpose  here  that  I 
have  no  ax  to  grind  on  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Kaiser  himself.  I  do  represent  a  group  of 
auto  dealers  who  believe  they  were  mis- 
treated by  the  Kalser-Frazer  Corp..  but 
neither  they  nor  I  have  any  Interett  in  the 
outcome  of  these  hearings.  Our  quarrel 
with  this  Kaiser  Co.  is  unrelated  to  the  RFC 
or  any  other  question  before  this  committee. 
Thus.  I  appear  solely  as  a  member  of  tbe 
public,  and  at  my  own  expense,  expressing 
the  view  that  the  public  totarest  requires  a 
full  airing  of  the  role  played  by  RFC  funds 
and  other  governmental  largesse  in  the  ex- 
traordinary creation,  expansion,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  far-flung  Kaiwr  enterprises. 

I  do  not  now  charge  that  the  RFC  or  any 
other  governmental  agency  has  acted  il- 
legally in  connection  with  the  RFC's  deslings 
with  Mr.  Kaiser  and  his  companies.  Tet 
the  presently  known  facta  are  so  striking  In 
nature  aa  to  Invita  inquiry.  These  brought 
me  here. 

The  most  Impressive  fact  Is  the  amoimt  of 
the  outstanding  debt  of  the  Kaiser  interests 
to  the  RFC.  As  of  November  IMS,  the  total 
Kaiser  indebtedness  to  the  RFC  was  approxi- 
mately •  140.265,000.  This  was  32.4  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  RFC  loans. 
(Testimony  of  Harvey  J.  Ounderaon.  Novsm- 
ber  17.  1949.  at  hearing  of  Subccnnmlttes  on 
Monetary  Credit  and  Fiscal  Prcrt>Iems.  JMut 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.)  This 
is  a  startling  fact.    Standing  ak>n«  it  would 
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to  warrant  full  dUclosure  and  full  ex- 
piaaaUon. 

I  rfntxirt  to  suggest  that  at  no  time  In 
history  haa  another  single  group  been  so 
latored  by  Ooremnient  largetae.  The  In- 
t«na«Iy  pronxned  myth  of  Infallibility  muat 
h*iT«  been  riding  hl«h.  ThU  myth  ahould 
at  iMat  have  faltered  when  the  motor  com- 
pany ran  into  staggering  loases  and  the  fly- 
ing boat  did  not  fly 

■•ooodly.  thare  la  tb«  question  as  to 
^****^»  ioiiBd  hanUng  prindplea  applied 
when  Kalaer  enterprises  sought  a  loan.  I 
*»•*•  f»i*«a  U»a  impnaakm  that  the  RFC 
waa  rnnaai  vatlve  and  security- minded  (in 
Xbm  baakiBc  "»»  at  the  expreaalon ) .  Tet, 
unleaa  on*  re)ecU  the  public  dlaclosurea  as 
to  tlM  etrcumataaoaa  of  RFC  loaos  to  aome 
of  Mr.  rafatr'a  anterprlaea.  It  would  appear 
that  tiM  ontinary  rulea  did  not  apply  in  his 
«•».  Tba  quaattona  aa  to  the  fact  Itaelf  and 
U»a  raaaooa  tliartfart  are  of  cardinal  tlgnlfl- 
eanc*  and  abould  ba  czhauaUvcly  azplored. 
£^*m  taJto  tha  racent  loana  to  the  Kaiaer- 
^nmm  auto  oofporatka  and  ita  aales  sub- 
•MU17  M  •  eoncrato  caae. 

Tba  Kataar  auto  company  waa  laonchad 
to  mid- IMS  and  by  making  can  during  the 
^rtod  or  CTMtaat  car  shortage— and  when 
ottar  car  aakaa  were  aTailahle  In  very  lim- 
ited quaatttlaa— it  arcumulated  an  earned 
rapliaa  of  over  mjOOlKOOO  by  the  end  of  1M8 
But  thu  oompeatiOQ  aet  In.  In  1»40.  It 
made  azMl  aold  only  f7 J95  cars  and  suatalned 
•  net  loaa  on  the  year  of  130^20^1.  which 
waa  reduced  to  nojsaajUl  by  a  •9.000.000  tax 
•djuetmant.  It  waa  during  the  Utter  part 
**'  '"■..i?*'  •^  alKJrUy  before  the  plant 
ctojjd  down  altogether  that  U  applied  for  an 
KWnoan-^  got  «S4.400.000  for  Itaelf  and 
•mMMIOjOOO  for  tta  aalca  cobaldlary.  I  under- 
•tWKl  that  the  forecasta  accompanying  thla 
NTllranop  contemplated  that  the  IMO  Icaa 
TOW  be  ia.«XM100.  Actually,  evm  though 
tte  lonna  ware  made,  and  while  the  other 
J*r  manofacturara  wwe  making  rwiord  prof- 
ita.  the  oonpany  k»t  more  than  twice  that 
amount  tolB«)--tisjao.OOO.  to  be  exact. 
And  MM  jTOduction  waa  to  average  700  cara 
^^•_  V***^  ^  underatand  the  daUy  cur- 
rant production  to  be  only  about  400  per  day 
Ancjbw  huge  loae  la  indicated  for  IMl.  Al- 
rm^  tha  rtoAholdari'  equity  haa  been  al- 
mart  ^thtrda  wiped  out.  Tet  the  HPC 
wntouae  to  regard  it  aa  a  good  credit  rlak, 
M-f!!?'  L^  '^'■^  "^'-  ^  •  conalderable 

SS!1'J5!^^'2!?*'  ^^  *»•«»  putting 
moQ^toto  Kalaar-Ftaaer  so  aa  to  protect  lU 

neh  a  rttaatkm  la  a  etorm  warning  that 
laamlaa.  ^ 

.  the  mcmbcra  of  thla  com- 
mltaea  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  fre- 
qfuant   charge   that   preferential    treatment 

cmpanlaa  by  Tar- 
••  ao  aa  better  to 
*>  P*y  off  their  OoTerrmcnt 
»  5»;thla  would  mean  that  the 
««*•■■»•■  OoTemment  and  tta  taxpayers 
^wa  aPowtoy  Mr.  Kalaer  to  operate  aa  a 
Mf-boateaaa  man  on  the  pubttca  money  in 
a  way  ^t  no  oUmt  cttlaen  would  aren  dare 

lahould  Uka  to  call  to  your  attention  aome 
_  '  '"'-A*'*'—  ^»*«1»  indleato  at  leaat  the 
poarttimy  cf  the  operation  of  a  pool  for  the 
manlpulacion  ctf  Kaiaar-Praaer  atock  in  the 
»  «???:     '>«***«»t   that    period,    when 

E.'!!!n[  -i?"  w"***  appUeation  for  a  loan 
10  tha  BVC.  there  wee  an  unuaual  amount 
or  actlTtty  in  thla  atock.  Could  aome  In- 
y^**— '  *•»•  *«■  prlry  to  the  aeeret  con- 
fff— *—  wMhln  the  RFC  eoaoeming  thla 
loany  An  teTaattgrttep  la  eartatnly  in  order. 
•etnuf  tn  the  atock  began  at  the  time 
ha  aimHftlnw  for  the  tM.400.000  loan 
roee  froa  a  low  ori%  on  September  17 
to  a  high  or  f  H  on  October  7.  the  day  after 
«na  anal  grant.   The  Seetirltiea  and  Kxchange 


Commlwlon  can  learn  the  names  of  thoce 
who  Uaded  during  this  period  without  any 
undue  strain  or  effort. 

The  speed  with  which  the  RFC  has  acted 
on  Kaiser's  application  Is  even  more  sugtc.--- 
tlve  of  matters  deserving  the  closest  Inv*^- 
tlgation  by  your  committee.  We  all  kn^  w 
that  the  administrative  machinery  tendj«  to 
grind  slowly  whenever  matters  of  sub-ta:.  e 
are  at  Issue.  Yet.  to  take  Oie  1949  appUr  1- 
tlon  for  a  loan  by  the  KaUer-Frazer  Curp  . 
as  an  example,  one  involving  a  request  :\r 
$30,000,000.  with  a  line  of  credit  for  an  addi- 
Uonal  115.000,000  for  the  sales  subsidiary 
stated  aa  also  necessary,  the  formal  applied - 
tlon  was  filed  on  September  23,  1949.  It 
was  made  olrectly  to  the  Washington  office  of 
the  RFC  and  was  apparently  immediately 
considered  by  an  examiner,  who  got  out  his 
report  only  a  week  later  (September  30. 
1949).  Six  days  after  that,  on  October  6, 
1949,  the  RFC  Board  of  Directors  appro. ed 
a  10-year  loan  for  $34,400,CX)0— «lo,OOO.ocO 
more  than  had  been  recommended  by  the 
examiner  and  »4.400.000  more  than  had  bee;i 
originally  requested.  How  many  othtr 
American  enterprises  could  have  had  such 
an  application  treated  with  such  efflclenry 
and  dispatch.  And  the  fact  that  prior  ne^u- 
tUtions  between  the  parties  covered  many 
months  would  not.  even  if  true,  ordinanly 
explain  such  speedy  action 

But  that  ia  not  all.  On  October  10.  1949 
4  dayi  after  Kaiaer-Fraaer  Corp.  got  the  »34  - 
400,000.  Kalaer-Frazer  Salea  Corp..  applied  for 
the  115.000.0000  line  of  credit  previously  in- 
dicated to  be  neoeeaary.  The  RFC  examiner 
forthwith  approved,  but  the  Review  Com- 
mittee recommended  denial  on  the  ground 
the  loan  was  really  for  the  manufacturing 
corporation  and  that  Its  financial  soundness 
waa  uncertain.  But  on  October  21.  1949 
only  H  days  after  Initial  filing,  the  RFC 
Board  reversed  the  review  conunlttee  and 
t/anted  a  loaxi  of  910.000,000. 

Apart  from  the  soundneaa  of  these  loans, 
the  very  speed  with  which  they  were  prec- 
•eeed  and  granted  la  beyond  easy  explana- 
tion. A  further  question  is  poeed.  Under 
normal  procedure  applications  are  required 
to  be  filed  in  the  field  offlces:  not  in  Wash- 
ington. They  are  proceeaed  in  the  field  office 
and  forwarded  to  Waehlngton  with  recom- 
mendations. Why  was  not  Kaiser  required 
to  follow  normal  procedtires?  i  would  sug- 
gaetwhere  results,  method,  and  timing  are 
so  extraordinary,  a  line  of  Inquiry  may  well 
be  directed  to  the  represenutlves  who  cn.jid 
accomplish  these  things,  their  methods  and 
their  use  of  funds,  whether  they  be  under  the 
guise  of  legal  services,  press  relations,  or 
other  symbols.  Both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  funds  and  the  activities  In- 
volved, the  committee  may  be  Interested  In 
exploring  the  sumptuous  offlces  maintained 
in  the  CafriU  Building,  the  chief  features 
Of  which  appear  to  be  a  bar  and  buffet 

The  Kaiser  empire  in  iu  manifold  ram- 
ifications U  largely  a  child  of  the  Govern- 
ment, beginning  with  its  original  warplants 
through  Its  acquisition  of  motor  car  steel 
and  aluminum  enterprises,  down  to  its  recent 
contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  motors  fur 
military  planes.  One  Individual  can  little 
more  than  scrape  the  surface  CouceUaby 
no  element  of  illegality  or  dishonesty  tMis 
entered  Into  this  Uitrlcate  fabric.  My  thesis 
ts  as  simple  as  It  is  basic;  the  public  ha.s  so 
much  at  stake  that  Jt  is  entitled  to  Kn  w 
The  surface  IndicaUons  yield  no  satisfac»  j^v 
answer.  ^ 

With  Its  proven  drive,  this  Committee  his 
the  facility  to  bring  the  facts  to  the  light  f 
day.  And  these  may  throw  light  upcn  the 
basic  question  as  to  whether  the  Reconstruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation  is  an  efTecMve 
agency  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  pub.ic 
as  a  wbola. 


New  China  Policy  Ii  Retarn  to  Hifk 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARJiS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

CT    MIWI03OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Kranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  aiticle  by 
David  Lawrence: 

New    China     Pouct    Signals    RrrcrrtN     To 
Tradition  or  John  Hat,  Wilson,  Hughes 

(By  David  Lawrence » 
The  United  States  Government  las  Just 
decided  on  a  policy  toward  the  future  of 
C7.ina  which  can  go  a  long  way  toward  heal- 
\n^  the  wounds  caused  by  previous  friction 
i.ver  the  American  official  attitude  toward 
China,  particularly  in  Congress. 

Even  more  profound  effects  througliout  the 
w  r'.d  may  be  forecast.  The  whole  |)ower  of 
mr.Hl  force — which  has  lain  dormar  t  in  re- 
cent months  as  physical  force  has  ne  ressarlly 
been  emphasised  in  resisting  aggression — can 
come  into  play  now  and  perhaps  afTect  the 
entire  situation  in  Asia  and  possibly  Europe. 
The  new  doctrine  is  really  a  revival  of  the 
Department  of  State's  attitude  toward  recog- 
nition of  new  governments,  as  first  a^aressed 
under  President  Wilson  and  later  und-r  a  Re- 
publican secretary  of  Slate,  Charlei  Evans 
Hughes.    It  is  a  bipartisan  tradition. 

Originally  the  doctrine  was  that  no  gov- 
ernment would  be  recognised  which  cune  In- 
to being  by  military  force  or  was  noi  estab- 
lished by  a  free  election  of  the  peope.  To- 
day an  even  more  vital  point  has  been 
added— the  United  Statea  will  not  extend 
recognition  to  a  government  which  Is  In  con- 
trol of  another  government.  The  days  of 
puppet  states  are  over  so  far  as  diplomatic 
recognition  is  concerned. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  steps  that 
could  have  been  Uken,  especially  in  the 
present  situation.  It  was  revealed  by  Dean 
Rusk.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  In  a  speech  before  the  China 
S<x:iety  of  New  York.  But  such  addresses  are 
never  delivered  without  careful  preparation 
advance     and     considerable     discussion 


In 


among  those  who  help  to  draft  American 
foreign  policy  It  certainly  must  have  had 
the  prior  approval  of  Prcaldent  Truman  and 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson. 

The  exact  words  of  Mr.  Rusk  are  ihese: 
We  do  not  recognise  the  authorities  in 
Pelplng  (the  Red  China  regime)  for  what 
they  pretend  to  be.  The  Peiping  regime  may 
be  a  colonial  Russian  government,  a  Slavic 
Manchukuo  government  on  a  larger  scajt-  It 
is  n.jt  the  Government  of  China.  It  does  not 
pass  the  first  test.     It  is  not  Chinese. 

■It  is  not  entitled  to  speak  for  China  in  the 
community  of  nations.    It  la  entitled  only  to 
the  fruits  of  Its  own  conduct— the  fruits  of 
aggression   upon   which   it   is  now  willfully 
openly  and  senselessly  embarked. 

•We  recognlw  the  National  Oovernment  of 
China,  even  though  the  territory  under  Its 
control  is  severely  restricted.  We  beUeve  it 
mnre  authentically  represents  the  vle-jrs  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  China,  par- 
ticularly their  historic  demand  for  Inde- 
pendence from  foreign  control.  That  govern- 
ment will  continue  to  receive  Important  <Ud 
and  assistance  from  the  United  States  " 

Here  is  a  ringing  declaration  that  rightly 
ignores  military  supremacy  as  a  sole  crite- 
rion   and    goes    back    to   America's   hUtorlo 


pol.cy  of  the  days  of  Republican  Secretary 
of  State  John  Hay — the  preservation  of  the 
Independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
China.  It  is  a  notice  to  all  the  world  that  a 
Cvimmunlst  China  can  never  get  American 
diplomatic  recognition  as  long  as  it  is  under 
t.^e  Moscow  yotce.  It  points  the  way  to  a  free 
exprefslcn  by  the  Chinese  people  of  their 
•wishes  uncoerced  by  a  foreign  government. 
It  sets  a  pattern  for  the  futtire  everywhere 
else  and  serves  notice  ufx>n  Rijssia  that  she 
cannot  expect  to  pebble  up  or  dismember 
smaller  governments  and  obtain  for  them 
recognition  by  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  very  program  have  been  fre- 
quently described  by  this  correspondent  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

The  move  will  immeasurably  hearten  the 
Nationalists  of  Formosa  and  the  fr-»edcm- 
loving  elements  on  the  mainland  of  China. 
It  IS  a  wise  use  of  moral  force  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  In  world  history.  Out  of  it  could 
come  a  United  Nations  policy,  tix).  for  a  com- 
mittee has  been  at  work  there  on  new  rules 
for  admission  of  governments  whose  cre- 
dentials are  questioned. 

Much  more  important,  however.  Is  the 
rf?ect  that  the  development  of  American 
policy  can  have  on  the  course  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  British  have  insisted  that  military 
control  of  a  given  country  is  enough  to  war- 
rant recognition.  They  now  have  a  chance 
to  withdraw  recognition  from  Red  China  on 
a  high  moral  ground  and  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  do  likewise  This  could  result  in 
a  lineup  of  free  nations  against  Red  China 
that  could  encourage  non-Communist  ele- 
ments in  China  and  lead  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Communists.  It  could  conceivably 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  events 
that  might  some  day  bring  about  the  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  recognition  from  the 
European  pupjset  states  or  satellite  govern- 
ments controlled  by  Moscow.  It  could  lead 
some  day  to  the  withdrawal  of  recognition  by 
the  United  States  from  the  Moscow  govern- 
ment which  has  violated  the  agreements 
made  In  1933  when  P>resident  Roosevelt  ex- 
tended recognition  to  the  Soviets. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  is  merely  a 
policy  that  crosses  the  Rubicon  and  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  Communist  Chinese  will 
not  get  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations  or  win 
possession  of  Formosa  It  is  a  10-strike  by 
the  Washington  Government  and  when  fully 
understood  abroad  will  win  the  applause  of 
the  free  nations  in  Europe,  too. 


Armed  Forces  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VIHGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  May  18,  on  Armed  Forces 
Day,  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  high  privilege  tonight  to  meet 
with  you  in  connection  with  the  observance 
cf  .^rmed  Forces  Day. 

In  all  America,  and,  I  believe.  In  all  the 
world,  there  is  no  concentration  of  facili- 
ties for  national  defense  such  as  there  is  in 
Tidewater  V'lrgmla.  By  that.  I  mean  that 
t'.isre   IS   no   other   area   where   there  are  so 


many  mUitary  and  military-reiated  activi- 
ties. This  was  revealed  to  me  recently  when, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  had  access  to  a  new  classified 
document  listing  and  describing  all  of  the 
military  and  military-related  activities  of 
the   United   States. 

Working  here  with  them  as  you  do  every 
day.  you  probably  dont  realize  it.  but.  in  all. 
there  are  nearly  100  such  activities  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  of  this  spot.  Together 
they  constitute  a  vital  segment  of  the  tre- 
mendous defense  program  now  under  way 
by  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Air  Force, 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics, the  Maritime  Administration,  Coast 
Guard,  etc. 

.\long  with  these  activities  you  have  also 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  <k  Dry  Dock 
Co..  the  largest  private  shipbuilding  company 
in  the  world.  And  Just  as  the  Ncriolk  Naval 
shipyard  is  known  for  its  efficiency  in  naval 
maintenance  and  reconversion  work,  the 
Newport  News  yard  has  deserved  reputation 
for  efficiency  in  large-scale  construction. 

It  has  not  been  publicly  announced,  but  I 
am  advised  by  high  naval  authorities  that 
there  is  reason  to  e.tpect  that  America's  new 
carrier,  the  world's  largest  aircraft  carrier — 
will  be  built  here  at  Newport  News  at  a  cost 
of  $228,000,000.  As  now  approved,  the  new 
carrier  will  cost  $40,000,000  more  than  the 
carrier  canceled  2  years  ago.  and  much  of  this 
is  a  clear  loss  due  to  the  inflationary  price 
rise  which  has  occurred  since  then. 

From  the  same  source  I  am  advised  tnat 
you  will  have  here  in  Newport  News  the  con- 
version of  two  Essex-type  carriers  at  a  cost  of 
8125.000.000.  In  addition,  you  have  contracts 
for  five  cargo  ships  at  a  cost  of  $39,000,000. 
and  the  new  super  passenger  ship,  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$70,000,000.  The  work  I  have  mentioned 
totals  $450,000,000  So  I  feel  comparatively 
safe  in  predicting  that  there  is  not  less  than 
a  half  billion  dollars  of  work  under  way  and 
in  prospect  for  the  Newport  News  shipyard. 
That  is  a  sizable  sum  even  in  this  day  of 
billions. 

As  the  ranking  I>emocratic  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  recently  steered 
the  ship-construction  bill  through  the  Sen- 
ate. I  made  sure  there  was  no  disagreement 
am.ong  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  this  time  as 
to  whether  this  new  aircraft  carrier  should 
be  built.  I  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  Ad- 
miral Sherman  himself  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
should  be  built  at  the  earliest  moment. 

And  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  before 
our  committee  I  was  able  to  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  program  included  authority 
to  construct  a  new  type  carrier,  which  is 
larger  and  of  more  m.odern  design  than  the 
eo-called  Midway  class.  This  earner  will  be 
designed  to  permit  the  operation  of  modern 
aircraft  carrying  very  heavy  bomb  loads.  It 
will  have  Increased  catapult  and  arresting 
equipment,  larger  elevators,  and  higher  han- 
gar deck  overhead  in  order  to  accommodate 
larger  and  faster  planes  It  will  carry  addi- 
tional protection,  and  in  every  way  it  will 
be  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  warfare. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  took  no- 
tice of  the  fact  that  this  carrier  is  to  re- 
place the  much -disputed  super  carrier  which 
was  canceled  by  the  former  Secretary  ot 
Defense.  The  committee  inquired  of  the 
witnesses  appearing  before  It  as  to  whether 
they  were  presenting  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  record  clearly 
shows  that  the  construction  of  this  carrier 
was  recommended  by  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  that  the  recommendations  were 
based  upon  the  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  was  a  tragic  error  that  the  original  super 
carrier  was  canceled  5  days  after  the  keel 
was  laid  m   Newport  News.     The  cancella- 


tion settlement  cost  the  G-'vernment  more 
than  $3,000,000.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have 
lost  the  use  of  the  carrier  for  a  long  time 
should  we  be  precipitated  into  an  early  w;ir. 
I  am  for  economy  but  not  \^is  kind  of  so- 
called  economy. 

The  unammo'js  action  ia  recommending 
the  construction  of  this  new  earner  is  a 
vindication  of  the  position  taken  by  the  for- 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John  Sullivan, 
and  Q(  Admiral  Denfeld.  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  which  caused  the  resignation  of 
the  former  and  the  retirement  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  a  repudiation  of  the  arbitrary 
action  characterized  by  name  calling  of  the 
fancy-dan  variety  I  sincerely  trust  that 
there  is  no  repetition  of  such  errors  of 
Judgment  from  now  on  in  our  plans  for  na- 
tional defense  We  may  not  have  lime  to 
correct  future  mistakes  such  as  this  in  our 
preparedness  program. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  constniction  of  this 
new  giant  carrier,  the  committee  was  told 
it  is  to  be  a  prototype  vessel.  It  was  clearly 
indicated  that  the  committee  and  the  Navy 
contemplated  that  carriers  of  the  atomic 
future  win  be  more  highly  developed  on  the 
ba.=is  of  e.rperience  gained  from  the  tests  and 
performance,?  of  this  model. 

The  Newport  News  yard  is  noted  for  the 
development  of  aircraft  carriers,  and  I  think 
the  great  engineers  and  fine  mechanics  of 
this  yard  should  find  this  prospective  con- 
struction to  be  of  challenging  Interest. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  say  how  much 
I  miss  the  presence  here  tonight  of  a  great 
American,  a  great  patriot,  the  Honorable 
Homer  L.  Fergtison.  Pew  men,  to  my  knowl- 
edgt.  have  made  greater  contributions  to 
their  com  ...anity.  State,  and  Nation.  1  wish 
him  Godsvoeed  to  an  early  recovery. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  former  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  now  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  of  the  Senate  for  18  years. 
During  that  long  period  of  good  times  and 
bad  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  not  one 
tim.e  has  Mr.  Ferguson  or  any  representa- 
tive of  the  Newport  News  yard  appealed  to 
me  for  aid  in  obtaining  of  Government  con- 
tracts, otherwise  or  in  connection  with  Gov- 
ernment business  transactions.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  improper  In  such  appeals. 
In  fact.  It  is  customary,  but  the  Newport 
News  yard,  under  the  leadership  of  Homer 
Ferguson,  has  relied  entirely  upon  the  effl- 
ciency  of  its  operation  and  the  merit  of  its 
service  to  obtain  its  proper  share  of  con- 
struction work  from  Federal  agencies. 

My  close  association  with  Homer  Ferguson 
has  impressed  Indelibly  upon  me  that  he  is 
outstanding  among  the  executive  of  this  gen- 
eration and  that  he  has  been  a  great  and  good 
influence  on  our  naval  affairs  through  the 
tremendous  advances  he  has  championed  In 
ship  construction.  My  admiration  for  him  is 
exceeded  only  by  my  deep  devotion  to  him 
as  a  friend.  He  would  be  the  first  to  say  his 
accomplishments  as  president  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  have 
been  achieved  by  the  loyalty  and  fine  service 
of  those  who  work  with  hlro. 

The  men  in  the  yard  must  take  pride  In  the 
knowledge,  as  do  we  on  the  outside,  that  here 
we  have  a  great  institution  with  a  continu- 
ing record  of  national  defense  effort  un- 
broken by  a  single  itrlke  in  all  its  history 
running  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  Navy  Department  itself  is  highly  com- 
plimentary of  the  Newport  News  yard  and  re- 
fers to  its  long  and  creditable  record  of  Navy 
ship  construction,  particularly  aircraft-car- 
rier construction.  And  when  I  say  the  men 
of  Newport  News,  who  always  have  been 
foremost  in  ship  construction  and  develop- 
ment, are  now  challenged  by  the  atomic  era. 
I  have  In  mind  a  communication  which  I 
have  in  my  pocket.  It  is  dated  May  1,  1^51. 
It  sets  forth  the  best  thinking  In  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  It  makes  this  statement: 

"As  the  aircraft  carrier  has  replaced  the 
battleship  as  the  main  ship  of  the  Hue.  so 
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th«  gukled-mlflBlle  ship  may  replace  the  alr- 
eraft  cmrrler.  •  •  •  Lcng-range  guided 
inlallc«  may  aUo  replace  long-range  bomb- 
er*. And  short-range  antiaircraft  miasllea 
may  replace  Interceptor  fighters." 

It  U  true  that  the  communication  says  at 
present  such  deTelopraents  are  speculative, 
but  from  what  I  bare  teen  and  heard  this 
afternoon  In  the  biennial  Inspection  of  the 
amazing  NACA  Jaboratory  at  Langley  I  can 
tell  you  the  challenge  Is  real  and  there  Is 
no  time  to  loae.  We  m'lst  prepare  for  the 
day  when  almost  Immeasura'Jle  speed,  fan- 
tastic inventions,  and  new  methods  of  war- 
fare may  make  obsolete  the  aircraft  carrier 
as  we  know  U  today. 

The  people  of  the  peninsula  are  privileged 
to  live  In  an  area  where  at  the  same  time 
scientists  are  developing  tremendous  ad- 
vances m  aviation  and  guided  missiles,  and 
tie  engineers  have  a  reputation  of  matching 
every  new  development  in  advanced  aircraft- 
carrier  design. 

And  or.  Armed  Forces  Day,  as  we  lock  to  the 
bristling  military  activities  of  the  Hampton 
RcMds  area,  we  ponder  the  changes  that  these 
end  other  atomic  era  developments  portend 
In— 

1.  The  Navy  Itself  with  its  great  flfth  dis- 
trict headquarters  across  Hzmptcn  Reads  at 
Norfolk: 

2.  The  Army  Field  Forces  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Monroe,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
generals; 

S.  The  Air  Force  Tactical  Air  Command 
with  headquarters  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
a'ong  with  tha  other  Air  Force  activities 
there: 

4  The  merchant  marine,  represented  by 
the  Maritime  Administration,  for  which  the 
Newport  News  Yard  will  launch  the  Nation's 
largest  paaaenger  vessel  June  23,  and  which 
has  contracted  for  five  advanced  type  cargo 
▼easels; 

5.  Th«  NACA  which,  with  Its  giant  labora- 
tortea  and  7.500  scientists.  Is  making  marked 
contrlbutlona  to  the  very  changes  we  must 
XoraaM:  and 

6.  The  Army  transportation  system,  the 
beart  ot  which  Is  at  Fort  Bust  Is. 

I  relate  the  changes  to  be  expected  in  the 
future  to  tbcae  actlvltlea  to  point  up  the 
rcsponalbUlty  that  rests  tipon  all  of  us,  mili- 
tary and  ciTlllan.  In  the  state  of  the  world 
today  ««  must  regard  these  discoveries  al- 
rsMty  made  and  to  be  expected  flAt  as  de- 
Telopmanta  for  deetruction.  or  for  our  pro- 
tection from  deetruction.  The  lives  of  our 
•ona  and  families  are  at  stake.  Our  homes, 
our  freedom,  our  religion,  our  democracy  and 
ourt  eountry  ue  at  stake.  If  we  meet  our 
rceponalbllltlee  now.  then,  pray  Ood.  some 
day  we  may  turn  these  tremendotis  energies 
into  the  patbs  of  peaceful  progress  for  the 
good  of  all. 

But  until  then  ve  must  have  an  Army  of 
maximum  strength  and  effectiveness  and.  If 
It  Is  to  overcome  superior  numbers,  It  must 
be  superior  in  skills,  weapons,  and  mobility. 
While  the  Russian  Air  Force  remalzu  un- 
known to  ua  In  quality  and  quantity,  ours 
must  be  superior  in  all  respects  and,  to  as- 
sure our  own  defense  and  to  keep  open  the 
only  road  to  offense,  which  must  be  taken 
before  ytetory  can  be  won,  we  must  have  a 
aavy  aoeh  as  «•  have  never  bad  before. 

I  bave  always  advocated  a  great  navy.  I 
•till  baUeve  that  tba  control  of  the  seas  Is 
tba  first  saaentlal  to  our  security,  and  I  am 
Intanaely  proud  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  tbe  Martae  Corps.  I  do  not  regard  the 
ItartiiM  as  policemen  or  propagandlsta. 
Tftey  are  ^  fighting  force.  If  being  in  the 
troai  lUM  of  all  the  fighting  we  have  erer 
don*  la  propaganda,  then  I  sUnd  corrected; 
and  tbatr  laat  propaganda  stunt  was  landing 
at  Xnchoik~«  glorlouB  action  highly  com- 
mendsd  by  General  Mac  Arthur  In  his  recent 
Waablngton  testimony. 


If  first  things  are  to  come  first,  what  we 
need  above  everything  el.se  is  an  ImpregTub'e 
national  defen.se  at  home.  This  may  clr* er- 
mine whether  we  Uve  or  die.  As  a  merr.tf-r 
cf  th«  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  pleds;?  "o 
you  that  I  will  ccn^tnue  to  dc  all  in  ray  p'  wer 
to  provide  such  a  defe:.se. 

Beside  a  Navy  second  to  none.  I  am  f^r  '.::;1- 
versal  military  training  now;  net  seme  day 
In  the  di."!tant  future.  I  am  for  an  adeq'nx*" 
fully  trtvmed  Army  within  our  bi'rdrr  I 
am  for  an  A:r  Force  of  70  gnups  r  :r.  re,  •:r 
whatever  it  may  take,  I  an:  t  r  .i  rdd^kT 
sc-een  around  th:3  ccun*ry 

The.ee  things  I  h.ive  been  advocating  and 
voting  for  f:.r  years.  We  do  not  have  them 
now.  We  must  do  our  level  best  to  prod 
those  recponsible  tu  get  them  quickly. 

But  at  the  same  tin-.c  we  must  keep  con- 
stantly be.'ore  us  the  fact  thit  we  are  In  a 
Situation  where  flsca'  preparedness  is  just  as 
vital  as  military  preparerineLS.  And  franicly. 
In  the  presence  ol'  the  hrUllant  military  lead- 
ership repre.sented  here,  I  want  to  say.  just 
as  I  have  tcld  our  niilitary-pollc'/  chiefs  in 
Washington,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  rea  h 
the  maximum  military  efficiency,  which  is 
now  an  absolute  roquirenaent  for  our  pre-^^r- 
vation,  unless  the  Military  Establishment  it- 
self becomes  les.s  extravagant  ar.d  more  provi- 
dent with  both  manpower  and  money. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  fie  mili- 
tary genius  of  our  Armed  F-rces  We  have 
the  best  military  leaders  a.;d  strategists  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and,  with  incompara- 
ble troops  which  young  American  mauho>.d 
is  capable  of  producing,  they  are  Inv.triahly 
magnificent  under  Are.  But  we  are  in  a  w.ir 
now  which  military  genius  alone  will  not 
win.  The  Russians  are  already  waging  up<.n 
us  a  war  of  attrition  which,  in  It.s  present 
stage  at  least,  involves  our  solvency  more 
than  our  military  power.  General  E;>e.n- 
hower  has  said  we  are  in  a  li'e-a:.cl  'tat.h 
struggle  for  democracy  which  ;-nay  la.-t  20  to 
30  years. 

In  such  a  situation  where  mlli'ary  rxpen- 
dlture.s  ni.iy  wreck  our  solve v:v  and  .ur  .vvs- 
tem.  the  responsibility  cf  our  military  lead- 
ers Is  tremendous.  They  have  never  had 
before  such  resp.;nsibility  for  our  militairy 
defense  on  one  hand  and  cur  economic  sur- 
vival on  the  other.  It  i.s  their  resp<jn.sibil;ty 
to  keep  our  weapons  and  i-ur  tactiCs  superior 
to  those  of  a  ruthles.s  enemy  in  the  ui.ex- 
plored  field  of  atomic  waxf-ire  which  to  date 
has  no  horizon:  it  is  their  responsibility  to 
make  our  national  defense,  especially  at 
home,  Impregnable;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  must  meet  their  full  share  of  resp^n.^i- 
bllity  for  fulfilling  our  tremendous  military 
requirements  within  our  ability  to  pay  f  ^r 
them  for  the  years  to  come  so  long  as  the 
emergency  continues. 

In  the  coming  year,  representatives  <if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  hf.ve  tes'ifled  be:. re 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com.'n't:ce.  we 
shall  spend  forty-eight  to  fifty  billion  d  ulars 
for  the  military  alone,  exclusive  of  foreign 
assistance,  veterans.  Interest  on  the  debt  and 
civilian  domestic  programs.  On  the  biisis  of 
the  President's  budget  requests,  total  Federal 
expenditures  next  fiscal  year,  beginning:  July 
1.  would  be  approxim.ately  $75,000,0^0.000. 
Taking  into  account  the  increased  natior..a 
Income,  the  best  estimates  on  Federal  rev- 
enue Indicate  It  will  be  less  than  §60.000  000.- 
00<5.  Under  such  a  budget  we  would  b;-  op- 
erating, short  of  war,  at  a  deficit  of  fiftren  to 
twenty  billion  dollars  a  year,  or  we  would 
havc  to  raise  taxes  by  an  equal  amount  fur 
a  long  time  to  come 

When  we  atarted  World  War  I  the  Federal 
iiebt  was  about  11,000.000,000.  When  we 
sUrted  World  War  n  the  Federal  debt  was 
less  than  150.000,000.000.  We  start  the  build- 
up for  world  war  m  with  a  Federal  debt  of  a 
quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars.  And  la  this 
condition  we  are  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  more  debt  or  more  taxes. 

No  nation  has  ever  survived  overwhelming 
debt  or  confiscatory  taxes.     The  reiUit  i^  ^i- 


WHvs  rr-  Momlc  chaos.  In  all  their  planning 
ar.d  ;-'.  all  their  -perations  our  military  lead- 
ers from  trp  to  bottfim  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  kf^^ping  constantly  before  them  the 
fart  that  prfKiucint;  economic  chaos  in  the 
United  States  is  equally  Important  in  Rus- 
F:?.n  war  plan.s  as  the  possibility  of  direct 
military  ag^esfct   n. 

Overwhelming  debt,  confiscatory  taxe.s  cr 
economic  chaos  will  impair  and  pr^^bably 
destroy  our  free-enterpri.se  system  Perhaps 
mere  than  the  rest  of  u.s.  the  military  must 
realize  Its  responsibility  to  keep  cur  free-en- 
terprise system,  at  its  peak  capacity.  For  it 
Is  our  capacity  to  ma-ss  produce  iniplem.cnts 
of  war  that  the  R'7s."5ian3  fear.  Russia  kn  ;  ws 
our  ma.ss-pr'-duction  capacity,  because  it  was 
only  with  the  equipment  we  furnished  her 
m  World  War  II  that  she  was  able  to  drive 
the  Germans  from  her  soil. 

.And  Russia  knows  this  equipment  wi.s  the 
product  of  our  free  enterprl-e  system  She 
knows  also  that  wrecking  our  free  enterprise 
system  in  economic  chaos  will  be  like  shear- 
ing Sampson's  locks. 

Ai.d  ■*?  k.;ow  that  our  best  assuran'e 
a,.;:i;-.s'  xar  is  cur  military  strength.  The 
m.ilitary  knows  that  our  military  strength 
depends  upon  Increasing — net  reducing — 
the  production  capacity  cf  our  free  enterprise 
system - 

A  strikaiE;  example  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  prtjclucing  twice  as  much  steel. 
the  first  requirement  of  modern  warfare,  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined,  and  four 
times  as  much  as  Russia  is  producing  under 
her  slave  system. 

We  are  drafting  our  sons  for  military  pre- 
paredness. We  are  building  ships  for  mili- 
tary pre  pared  ne,ss.  We  are  building  tanks 
and  airplanes  '(..r  military  preparedness.  We 
arf  approaching  excessive  taxes,  excessive 
Governnitnt  regimentation,  and  excessive 
debt. 

It  IS  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  mill- 
t^^ry  ior  whicii  indefinitely  we  shall  be  spend- 
ing ni  .e  than  the  total  amount  of  the  na- 
tional income  when  I  came  to  the  Senate, 
shall  realize  its  responsibility  to  hold  its  de- 
mands to  the  essentials  in  terms  of  maxi- 
mum caicieacy  and  economy.  The  alterna- 
tive IS  the  impairment  or  the  destruction  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  this  means 
the  ultimate  k>iis  of  our  economic  liberties. 
cur  rclleloiis  freedoms,  and  our  democratic 
:''  rm.  of  Government. 

I  emph.iaize  these  responsibilities  of  cur 
m.ilitary  leaders  with  all  the  seriousness  at 
my  conimand.  My  ccucera  is  double-edged, 
bfrau^e  as  a  mem.ber  of  the  Armed  Servces 
C  i:  ni:*'ee  I  am  fearfully  aware  of  the  mili- 
t  .."-•  I  VM-.tialities  and  what  it  takes  to  meet 
'■v.'in,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
CLinmlttee  I  am  fearfully  aware  of  our  ap- 
proach to  insilvency  and  confiscatory  ta.xes. 
.•\nd  by  the  same  token  civilians  too  must 
realize  their  responsibilities  In  their  Go. em- 
nient  whic.i  personifies  the  freedom  of  th.'ir 
business,  their  famiUes  and  their  homes. 
Th.>^y  mu.st  realize  that  they  must  make  sacri- 
fices and  conform  to  the  deep  adjustm.ei.ts 
wnlch  .ire  necessary  not  only  in  Federal 
domestic  policies  but  also  In  our  personal  liv- 
ing and   working  renditions. 

We  must  stop  the  give-away  programs  at 
home  and  abmad. 

We  must  eliminate  •7,000.000.000  to  tB- 
000. 000. 000  or  more  In  Federal  budget  items 
for  nonessential   spending. 

We  must  tax  every  dollar  to  the  greatest 
extent  that  our  private  enterprise  syste  n 
can  stand  and  even  then  there  la  lltt  e 
h"pe  th.it  Federal  revenue  wlU  match  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

We  must  work  longer  hours,  and  accoc- 
pllsh  more. 

We  must  mobilize  to  Its  utmost  the  li- 
dustri.il  capacity  of  this  country  and  In- 
meiviriblv  liurease  the  production  of  tho.-e 
lhii..;s    needed    tor    cur    military   security. 


We  must  accept  a  period  of  austerity  such 
as  our  generation  has  never  known. 

All  of  these  things  must  be  done.  They 
can  be  done  only  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion  enlightened  by  the  facts  which  con- 
front us.  and  a  wiU  to  do  those  things  for 
our  survival  which  is  In  Jeopardy— not  in 
the  future — now. 

I  do  not  concede  that  either  democracy,  or 
free  e:.terpri5e,  or  any  other  American  free- 
dom has  run  the  course  cf  its  usefulness  in 
the  world.  They  have  been  worth  fighting 
for  and  winning  for  in  the  past  against  both 
economic  and  m.ilitary  challenge,  and  I  do 
not  concede  that  they  were  any  dearer  to 
those  who  have  fought  and  won  before  than 
they  are  to  us  today.  We  shall  win  again, 
but"  not  until  we  begin  thinking  straight 
throusth  all  the  double  talk  that  we  hear  to 
the  hard  core  of  the  problems  that  confront 
us.  until  we  recognize  the  sacrifices  we  must 
make;  until  we  see  clearly  the  course  we  must 
take:    and  until  we   act  accordingly. 

In  aU  of  these,  leadership  characterized  by 
unselfish  and  .selfless  patriotism  is  the  first 
requirement.  We  have  had  it  In  the  past.  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  ask  now. 

This  kind  of  leadership  Is  essential  If.  with 
only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  population,  we 
are  to  overcome  the  aggression  of  the  Com- 
munist combine.  We  can  count  on  little 
help  from  our  friends  who  are  more  wards 
than  allies. 

Our  hope  lies  first  In  maintaining  our 
fiscal  solvency,  and  under  the  warlike  condi- 
tions which  confront  us  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  eliminate  every  nonessential  expendi- 
ture. 

As  one  who  has  studied  the  Federal  budget 
in  detail  for  years.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  here  as^ain  this  can  be  done  only  under 
leadership  characterized  by  unselfish  and 
selfless  patriotism. 

It  is  with  these  military,  civilian,  and  polit- 
ical responsibilities  In  mind  that  I  am  ad- 
vocating the  most  drastic  reduction  in  non- 
essential Federal  expenditures  and  programs 
possible. 

There  Is  not  a  single  category  of  Federal 
expenditure  except  Interest  on  the  debt 
which  cannot  be  reduced. 

Reductions  can  be  made  In  the  overhead 
costs  of  the  Military  Establishment  totaling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollar*  without  Im- 
pairing a  single  defense  requirement.  For 
example,  the  Military  Bstabllshment  Is  now 
emplovlng  one  civilian  for  each  three  men 
In  uniform.  It  now  has  35,000  civilians 
under  the  one  roof  the  Pentagon.  And  there 
was  the  recent  disclosure  that  the  Air  Force 
was  using  maintenance  and  operation  money 
to  pav  the  tuition  of  hlgh-school  girls  in 
stenographic  schools.  This  Is  the  kind  of 
wastefulness  that  the  military  must  over- 
come If  it  Is  not  to  overwhelm  our  economy. 
Reductions  can  be  made  in  our  foreign- 
assistance  expenditures,  and  with  this  In 
mind,  within  the  past  week  I  was  a  co- 
patron  on  an  appropriation-bUl  amendment 
to  prohibit  American  hand-outs  to  nations 
dealing  In  strategic  war  materials  with  coun- 
tries at  war  with  us. 

The  cost  of  our  veterans'  programs  can  be 
reduced  without  Impairing  a  single  obliga- 
tion of  the  Government  to  the  men  who 
have  m.ade  service-connected  sacrifices  in  our 
defense.  There  was  the  recent  example  in 
Portsmouth,  where  local  banks  were  trying 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
restricting  private  loans  to  curb  Inflation,  so 
the  Veterans'  Administration  came  in  and 
made  private  loans  direct. 

It  Is  unbelievable  that  in  these  times — 
when  the  tmplovment  of  every  able-bodied 
person  Is  required,  and  the  national  income 
is  at  its  highest  level.  »nd  when  deep  sacri- 
fice is  the  order  of  the  day— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  more  extr»vaganUy 
than  at  any  time  In  all  our  history  for 
strictly  political.  domestic-civiUan  programs. 
I  have  submitted  to  the  President  a  pro- 
posal in  detaU  for  the  reduction  of  these 
items  trom  §9.800.000,000  to  $4,900,000,000. 


We  must  do  all  we  can  with  tools  at  hand 
to  save  our  ayston  and  our  freedom,  and 
one  of  the  moet  effective  tools  at  hand  at 
this  time  Is  the  elimination  of  every  single 
nonessential  cent  from  Federal  exp^ndittire 
programs.  For  every  dollar  we  spend  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  up  to  patriotic 
American  citizens  to  give  their  country  more 
than  a  dollars'  worth  in  return. 

I  come  to  the  great  and  historic  Tidewater 
Peninsula — whose  Interests  I  have  ever  en- 
deavored to  promote,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Virginia,  as  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  and  as  United  States 
Senator  with  service  over  a  period  of  35 
years — to  pledge  to  you.  assembled  here  in 
the  honor  of  our  Armed  Forces,  that: 

My  votes  In  the  Senate  and  my  actions 
elsewhere,  now.  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  as  they  will  oe  in  the  future,  are 
determined  by  what  I  believe  to  be  best  for 
my  country 

I  believe  that  Is  the  way  you  would  have 
me  vote  and  act  because,  by  the  fine  men 
you  have  sent  to  Congress,  such  as  the  great 
patriot.  Otis  Bland,  and  your  Congressman. 
Ed  Robeson,  you  have  indicated  what  you 
expect  of  your  public  servants. 

I  add  with  all  the  sincerity  of  my  convic- 
tion and  belief  that  this  test,  in  these  times. 
must  be  applied  to  everything  by  every  citi- 
zen of  this  country,  civilian  or  military,  if 
we  are  to  restore  the  peace,  freedom,  liberty, 
and  confidence  in  our  fellow  men.  for  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  to  which  it  is 
dedicated. 


Every  State  Has  Sobmerged  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNAUY 

*  OF  TIXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21. 1951 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  an  address  on  the  subject  of  sub- 
merged lands,  delivered  by  Hon.  Price 
Daniel,  attorney  general  of  Texas,  at 
the  Texas  congressional  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  April  30.  1951. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Daniel's  address 
will  exceed  by  one-half  page  the  two 
piages  allowed  under  the  rule  without  a 
statement  of  cost,  and  that  the  cost  of 
printing  will  be  $205. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
EvEST   State  Has  Sttbiiibged  Lands — Tm^s 

Would  Be  CoNnaiiED  bt  S.  940 
(Speech  by  Price  Daniel,  attorney  general  of 
Texas i 
Every  State  In  our  Nation  has  lands  be- 
neath 'navigable  waters  which  produce  valu- 
able resources  and  revenues. 

Public  attention  has  been  focused  on 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  California  because  of 
the  recent  Federal-State  controversy  over 
ownership  of  the  so-called  tidelands.  How- 
ever, there  are  25  other  coastal  and  Great 
Lakes  States  which  are  affected  by  this  con- 
troversy over  submerged  lands  ownership. 
The  inland  States  also  aure  concerned  lest 
the  Federal  claims  be  extended  in  the  futtire 
to  beds  and  waters  of  their  rivers  and  lakes. 
Senate  bill  940  by  Holland  and  34  other 
Senators  and  House  by  Waltex.  Gossett. 
and  others,  would  confirm  State  ownership 
of  this  type  of  property  not  only  for  the 
coastal  Statra  but  lor  each  of  the  48  States 
ol  the  Union- 


All  of  the  States  am  involved  In  the  drag- 
net Federal  theory  of  paramount  ngliu 
which  permits  the  National  Government  to 
take  property  without  compensa'.ion. 

Every  Suie  claims  and  holds  In  trust  for 
Its  people  the  ownership  of  aU  submerged 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters  within  Its 
boundaries.  State  ownership  ol  this  type 
of  property  whether  beneath  rivers,  lakes, 
bays,  marginal  seas,  or  Great  Lakes  has  been 
th«  settled  law  of  the  land  until  clouded 
by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions.  Every 
State  receives  valuable  revenues  from  the.« 
lands.  Otl  or  oU-lease  revenu«  are  now  be- 
ing received  from  submerged  lands  not  only 
by  Texas.  Louisiana  and  Califcmla.  but  also 
by  Florida,  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Soutn  Car- 
oima,  Maryland.  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
the  inland  States  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Kansas.  Kentucky.  Pennsylvania.  Utah.  West 
Virginia,  and  the  Great  Lakes  States  of  In- 
diana and  Michigan. 

Ol!  Is  not  the  only  resource  being  produced 
by  the  States  from  their  auttmcrged  lands. 
Natures  law  ol  compensation  has  cared 
equally  well  for  those  States  whcce  rivers. 
lakes,  and  marginal  seas  have  not  yet  been 
tapped  for  petroleum.  God  has  given 
Maine  Its  rich  kelp  beds  on  which  more 
leases  have  been  made  within  the  Maine  3- 
mile  marginal  sea  belt  In  the  Atlantic  than 
Texas  has  leased  for  oil  within  lu  3-league 
belt  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Maine's  total 
income  from  kelp,  clams,  lobsters,  mussels, 
and  fish  from  Its  submerged  lands  In  1948-49 
was  in  excess  of  » 14.000 .000.  That  Is  more 
than  twice  as  much  tm  Texas  recelred  during 
that  year  from  Its  mineral  leases  and  other 
uses  of  Its  submerged  lands. 

Arizona,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  sell  sand 
and  gravel  from  their  river  and  lake  t)ed8; 
Colorado  and  Idaho  lease  their  lands  for  gold 
production:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, and  Rhode  Island  sell  leases  and  per- 
mits for  oyster,  clam,  and  shell  flah  cultiva- 
tion the  same  as  our  State  sells  oil  leases. 
Iowa.  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  pro- 
duce coal  from  their  river  beds,  and  MlLne- 
sota  and  Wisconsin  have  rich  deposits  ol  Iron 
ore  under  the  Great  Lakes  which  lie  par- 
tially within  their  boundaries.  New  York 
has  millions  Invested  on  filled  lands  and 
within  the  marginal  sea  at  Coney  laland  and 
on  Long  Island,  and  the  sazne  Is  true  st 
Atlantic  City  In  New  Jersey  and  at  Miami 
and  other  Florida  resorts. 

I  mention  these  examples  In  order  to  stress 
the  fact  that  all  States  have  been  blessed 
with  one  or  more  aluable  resources  within 
or  beneath  their  submerged  lands  from 
which  they  are  now  receiving  reTenues  for 
their  schools  or  cher  pubUc  funds.  All 
States  are  also  Jealoiis  ol  their  water  and 
water  rights  in  navigable  streams,  this  t>clng 
perhaps  In  truth  the  most  Taltiable  resource 
of  all.  and  It  Is  one  that  the  Department  of 
Interior  longs  to  control. 

I  have  met  with  governors  and  attomeya 
general  from  most  of  the  48  States  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  3  years,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  one  of  them  who  would 
be  willing  to  see  the  submerged  lands  of 
his  State  put  in  a  "common  pot"  with  those 
of  all  other  States  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  total  revenues 
then  to  be  divided  out  among  the  States 
upon  the  basis  oi  population,  area,  or  need. 
That  is  why  the  governors  and  attorneys 
general  of  44  of  the  48  States  and  the  council 
of  State  governments  have,  since  the  origi- 
nal Calilcrcta  tidelands  decision,  continually 
supported  legislation  by  Congress  restoring 
and  conflnnlng  State  ownership  of  all  lands 
beneath  navigable  waters  within  State  boun- 
daries, both  Inland  and  coastal. 

These  State  offlclala  were  alanned  at  the 
revolutionary  theory  of  the  California  tide- 
lands  decision.  In  which  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  needs  and  powers  of  the  national 
sovereign  are  paramount  to  "bare  legal  title" 
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aad  trmaaecnd  the  rlffcti  of  «  "tnerv  prop- 
erty ovBcr,"  *Bd  UiAt  such  paxumount  gov* 
erem^rtal  pown  flT«  the  FedenU  Oc^em- 
ment  tb*  right  to  uae  and  eontrcl  propeity 
vtthla  the  KtahUshed  boundaries  of  a  State 
vi»ho«it  havtag  ownership  or  paying  com- 
penaattOB. 

The  tkimrm  of  8tat«  oaciala  has  not  bacn 
la— «Btd  fef  ttia  aahwsiwint  opinion  In  the 
Tttam  tMMaa*  oaae  in  which  Justice  I>3Ug- 
laa.  vttta  ap^roTBl  of  thr«e  other  members  of 
theOourt  aald: 

TrofMTty  rtgMa  muat  then  be  ao  xubor- 
diaatad  to  poirtteal  righto  aa  in  rabstJince 
to  Boalwea  and  ualta  in  the  national  aoT- 


I  *i' 


il  It 


bgr  naaii  Boaooe  Pound,  thla  Is  a 
starUtng  doctrtiM  for  a  cnuntry  which  has 
pertoualy  i—hitatinnl  careful  separation  be- 
tween laoyaitf  righto  and  political  rlghU. 
It  Buat  b*  conexllad  that  the  Federal  Oot- 
it  doaa  have  paramount  political 
all  navlgmbie  waters  In  this  Na- 
tion tor  TW-*f**^"  Interstate  and  foreign 
I  n— iiif  aad  national  defanac  purposes. 
He  Stat*  haa  rw  danled  that.  Bvery  SUte 
lafiniil—a  that  Ito  ownership  of  the  lands 
ba— ath  navlgahla  waters  is  subject  to  and 
noM  not  iBfearfarc  with  the  paramount  gov- 
cmflMirtal  powata  ot  the  National  Oovem- 
mant.  Tliat  la  why  a  State  cannot  buUd  a 
bildia  acroas  a  aavtgatle  river  or  drill  s  well 
ta  tha  bad  of  a  navlgahte  water  without  ap- 
Of  ttaa  Uatted  Statea  engineers  who 
tm  artranfts  that  the  structure  will  not 
latartH*  witli  BftvlgatKm  or  defense.  La  the 
tteaasakMMBiMI  lands  cases  thus  tar  brought 
to  trial,  mm  tmm  Inrtanre  of  coafUct  has  been 
cttsd  bctwaeii  the  exsrdee  of  ownership 
rtgMa  by  tka  Mataa  and  the  exerclfc  of  pars- 
powers  by  the  Fedeni 
It. 
Tbm  Ammrkmm  Bar  Association  and  the 
Tttla  Asanelatlon  have  pointed  out 
Is  a  threat  to  prl^'sta 
I  of  land  aad  minerals,  because  the 
It  ha*  the  same  needs  for 
and  the  same  paramount 
aad  naponalblUtles  with  respect  to 
laadi  and  ^alserals  under  px-lvate 
aa  tt  doaa  wtth  raspact  to  lands  be- 
watsrs. 

fear  was  alluded  to  by 
who  said  m  his  dissenting 
tiM  Oaltf omla  case  that : 

of  (he  United  States  Is  plenary 

landa  prtclaely  the  same 

aa  U  la  omt  aeary  rlvar.  farm.  mine,  and 

ct 

Wtmmklvtter  mads   a 
It  te  hi*  dlaaant  wtth  refarene*  to 
private  lands,  and  In  their 
In  tba  Teiaa  caa*.  Jus- 
aad  JvaOe*  Mlntaa  said: 

d  dafaoa*  and  foreign  aflalra 
ovnerahlp  at  an  ocean 
bad  (nm  a  State  to  the  Federal  Oovam- 
aay  aor*  tbaa  th*y  eould  tranafer 
uplands  from  Stat*  to  Fad- 
Kattonal  raaponslbUtty  ta  no 
IB  raapa^  to  th*  marginal  sea  than 
It  la  kowHd  cfary  other  particle  oC  Aaitlcan 
tarTttory." 

It  la  una  a«w  and  far-reaching  prlndpl* 
of  lav.  ftnt  aaaouacad  bj  th*  Suprant* 
ta  the  OiUf  cmla  tldelands  caai 
In  th*  Tnaa  and  Louisiana 
tbst  fm&taaa  th*  oAclals  of  inland  as  waU 
rl  Mstaa  and  startles  soeh  organ- 
Amartean  Bar  Asaodatlon 
as«  ttw  Amarleaa  Tttls  AaaoeUtloc. 

It  li  a  |1a*J|<t  by  which  aatlonallaatlon 
of  eO  umt  dQMr  natural  reaoureaa  can  ba 
th*   Ualt*d   SCataa.   with 
ev«a  gnaH*  «M»  than  tt  wm  aeeompUahad 
la  Mcslaaw  flcnrth  Aawrlea.  Bngland.  Ruasla. 
la  thoa*  eouafirlaa  th* 
It.  or  th*  PoUtbtiro 
a  MttOMi  poUey  by  which  mlnarala 
.  Unds  wcr*  v«at*d 

I*  tt*  aatlaaal  anisiiiimiit.    in  our  country 
b*cu    Ignored    by    th* 


exurutlve  offlciala  who  concetv*d  this  n^w 
theiiry  and  presented  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  fact.  Congress  has  been  flaunted  by  the 
national  officials  who  went  to  court  and 
asserted  Federal  claims  to  these  lands  and 
minerals  in  spite  of  the  fact  thiU  they  had 
twice  previously  sought  authority  from  Con- 
grt'.ss  to  file  such  suits,  and  once  asked  Con- 
pr«a  to  assert  claim  to  such  property,  but 
on  each  occasion  Congress  refused  to  a.ssert 
claim  and  refused  to  grant  permission  to  file 
the  suits.  Before  the  California  rn-e  w?s 
trlrd  and  before  the  Tfas  case  was  filed  it 
wa-i  quite  apparent  .rcrr  votes  <:f  bo*h 
Hoi.zsea  or.  quitclaim  biUs  that  .1  substantial 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Ccngres.?  fa- 
vored continued  State  ownerrhip  and  op- 
poEcd  the  attempted  seizure  ot  rucii  T''''p- 
erty  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Governn;?".: 
Because  they  have  ignored  Congress  a.nd 
prrceeded  ccnuary  to  the  evldeiit.  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  policy -making  branch  of  the 
Government,  these  executive  officers  hive 
new  produced  the  stalemate  which  has 
stopptid  development  of  additional  resources 
from  these  lands. 

To  these  who  have  expressed  fear  that  the 
same  principle  of  natlonaJlzaticn  of  nv.::- 
erala  may  be  applied  to  private  lands,  some 
p<<ople  answer  that  such  a  thing  could  ne  cr 
happen  in  our  country.  They  say  Con^fss 
would  never  let  it  happen  Others  answer 
that  it  has  already  happened  to  three  coa  :al 
Si^ates  of  the  Amerlcaji  rr.icn  In  ^plte  of  Con- 
gress, and  unless  Congre,-s  sssert.s  it. self  and 
er.acts  a  law  saying  that  c^-nership  of  prop- 
erty shall  continue  to  ye  s«p.irate  from  p  - 
ll:;cal  powers,  further  nationalizaricn  ut 
htith  State  and  private  p.uperty  can  ar.d 
will  occur  In  this  Nation  Thli  Idea  wa.«; 
icrcefully  stated  by  Senator  Ltsm  C  Hint 
In  a  letter  written  while  Govern' r  of  W-  -- 
mlng  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committpt'  la 
1<*48.  In  which  be  said: 

"This  paramount  right  and  the  domli.r  n 
superior  to  the  rights  of  th*  mere  trie 
ovner  to  these  lands  would  be  the  estr.fcli.sh- 
ment  cf  a  dangerous  doctrine  In  America. 
Il  this  doctrine  could  be  established  as  to  oil 
because  of  Its  part  in  national  defense  ar.d 
Vie  Federal  Onvernment  s  utlllzattrn  there-^f 
In  Ito  conduct  of  international  affairs  thl.s 
would  be  the  entering  wedije  toward  the 
nationalization  of  other  vital  natural  re- 
sources. Every  Slate  in  the  Union  has  some 
v;tal  natiiral  resource  that  the  National 
Government  could  use  for  national  defer.se 
arid  Ito  conduct  of  international  affairs  " 

Federal  cfflclals  now  admit  that  they  claim 
"paramount  rights"  over  the  lands  or  28 
coasUl  arid  Great  LaJres  States  lying  be- 
low low-tide  and  outside  of  inland  waters. 
In  what  appears  to  be  a  "divide  and  con- 
quer" technique.  Federal  cfflcials  are  tryirg 
to  lull  the  remaining  30  Inland  States  Inio 
a  sense  of  sectirity  by  saying  that  they  have 
not  claimed  and  will  not  claim  their  sub- 
merged lands.  Senator  OMahonit  hem  re- 
cently written  the  governors  of  the  Interior 
States  that  they  should  have  no  fear  of  los- 
ing their  river  beds,  lates,  and  other  lands 
beneath  Inland  waters  t>ecause  'the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  has  never  ai;- 
serted  title  to  the  lands  beneath  Inl.-^.nd 
navigable  waters."  The  answer  U  that  nei- 
ther had  Federal  cfflclals  asserted  claim  to 
the  marginal  belt  of  the  coastal  States  for 
over  100  years.  According  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  California  Udelands  opinion,  the  rec- 
ognition by  Federal  officials  of  State  owner- 
ship la  not  binding. 

Promlaea  of  Federal  officials  as  to  what  they 
will  or  will  not  claim  are  given  little  weight 
by  their  succesaor.'i  in  office.  For  ins  tar.  ce. 
President  PcUt.  when  negotiating  for  Texas' 
annexation,  wroto  Sam  Houston.  "Of  cotn-se. 
X  will  maintain  the  Texan  tlUe  to  the  extent 

which  sb*  elalma  tt  to  be. in 

IWW  Federal  oOclata  not  only  failed  to  main- 
tain Texas'  title  to  the  extent  which  she  had 
always  claimed  It  to  be.  but  laid  claim  to 


It  'hem«i*'lves  fi-r  exclusive  Federal  use  wlth- 

ovj*  r    rr.pensation. 

.Senator  OMahokxy's  colleague  fronn 
Wv(!n-.ir.e  Senator  Hcjrr,  also  wmte  the  Sen- 
ate Jad'.clary  Committee,  as  follows: 

"The  d<5i"trine  announced  In  the  California 
r  i,«;e  i^i  ■■".  broad  that  It  Ls  susceptible  to  the 
the  ry"«  bring  :ipplied  to  lands  under  lakf-s, 
ba;s.  rivers,  and  other  navigable  inland 
wate-s  " 

B  th  the  Senate  and  House  Commltt?e  on 
Jud:ci  '.ry  made  the  following  report  after  17 
days  >,f  'ertlmony  on  this  subject  In  1948: 

■'StMte  officials  from  every  Inland  State  in 
•he  Ur.i^n,  except  three,  testltl?u  cr  subralt- 
'Pd  s-atom»nts  that  In  their  opinion  the 
ci'-ci'^lf  n  h;!d  ciruded  the  Icng-ascertcd  titles 
f  th'>  inland  States  to  lands  and  natural 
resr  urces  below  navigable  waters  within  tae 
:.  ur.d.'.ries  of  the  Inland  States.     •     •     • 

"The  Supreme  Court  haa  as  much  power 
'.^  '^vp-ru!e  Its  prior  decisions  laying  dc^m 
'.'le  u.land-wr.ter  rule  as  It  had  power  to 
I  .-  ir.pe  it.s  belief  regarding  ownership  of  the 
I.  art'inal  belt  within  the  boundaries  cf  the 
^'•:  ;:e.^:  and  it  may  well  do  so  In  view  of  its 
holding  m  the  California  case,  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  establish  the  law  for  the 
future  " 

Ire  '.ery  fact  that  Senator  O  Mahonet  has 
::i  the  nasi  o.Tered  a  till  to  quitclaim  lands 
tr':i>  I'll  inlard  wcters  Is  evidence  encugh 
'  :at  their  titles  have  been  clouded.  How- 
fver.  inland  waters  cover  45.251  square  miles 
I  1  land  as  compared  wl:h  26. £08  ?ruare  miles 
r  marginal  sea  within  coastal  State  bcurid- 
:in:i!s  Oil.  c  al.  and  Irrr  ore  benea'h  Inland 
waters  are  just  as  necessary  to  national  dc- 
•."iise  £3  a.-e  the  fame  minerals  boneath 
■  astal  waters,  and  the  Federal  Government 
h?.s  the  .^ame  duty  to  protect  and  defend 
theru  Therefore.  It  has  been  consistently 
:  .;reed  among  coastal  and  inland  State  ofQ- 
1  .als  that  It  wruid  be  unfair  to  quitclaim 
'.  i;;ds  under  luland  waters  without  quit- 
<  .aiming  the  t-ame  type  of  lands  under 
.1-1.  1  waters  lying  within  original  State 
t  '"ui.Oarie.s. 

Tlie  quitrlftim  bill  (S.  9iO)  Introduced  by 
T  )  ccnat  rs  covers  both  Inland  and  coastal 
waters.  It  is  not  limited  to  the  28  coastal 
.'.iid  Great  Lakes  States  but  treats  all  lands 
teneath  navigable  waters  of  ail  48  States  as 
.--tate  property  Ju*it  as  ail  previous  Supreme 
Court  decisions  did  for  over  100  years. 

I:  would  be  rank  discrimination  to  treat 
tne  coa.stal  States  differently  from  the  inland 
States  with  respect  to  this  type  of  property 
which  both  have  held  under  the  same  rule 
■  f  law  fc.r  over  100  years.  There  has  already 
tieen  enough  discrimination  against  three  of 
Che  Coastal  States.  While  the  Government 
rhum.i  the  tideland  belt  of  all  the  other 
I  .a.stal  States  and  those  States  are  receiving 
revenues  from  their  tideland  resources.  Fcd- 
f  ral  ffici.  Is  have  sued  only  Texas.  California. 
a!!d  Louisiana.  Only  these  three  States  have 
been  stepped  from  receiving  revenues  from 
these  laiids. 

Rhode  Isl.'ind.  the  home  State  of  Attorney 
C"n.-:;eril  McOraih.  and  Maryland,  the  home 
^taie  of  Solicitor  General  Perlman.  continue 
t.>  coilert  their  revenues  and  have  free  and 
\inlnt.'rrupted  use  of  their  lands  below  low 
t.de  Are  they  waiting  fur  a  national  pcilcy 
t.>  be  set  by  Congress  before  they  sue  tlielr 
<  wn  States'  They  did  not  wait  lor  a  policy 
T  )  be  fpt  before  suing  Texas.  California,  and 
Louisiana.  I  pray  that  someone  in  the  TexM 
congrtsf ;  .naJ  delegation  will  flgure  out  a  wsy 
to  flini.:iai>?  this  discrimination.  Federal 
I  rticlals  .should  either  approve  s  quitclaim 
fir  all  tne  States  or  sue  them  all.  Of  course. 
they  fefir  to  sue  any  more  SUtee  at  the  pres- 
ent  time  because  of  the  added  strength  it 
would  five  us  in  Congress  Actually.  Attor- 
ney General  Tom  Clark  did  not  Intend  to 
^ue  any  more  States  after  the  California  de- 
cision, saying  he  would  await  a  national  pol- 
lc7  to  be  set  by  Congress  before  flllng  env 
more  l.-viuills  He  t!!d  v.alt  18  months  rrd 
wjuid   probably   have   waited   longer   before 


filing  against  Texas,  but  In  the  meantime  a 
friend  of  Federal  mineral  lease  applicants 
who  persuaded  Harold  Ickes  to  begin  thla 
fight  aaalnst  the  States,  put  on  the  pressure 
after  the  1948  elections  and  insisted  that 
Texas  and  Louisiana  be  sued.  He  was  Sen- 
ator William  I.^nceh.  of  North  Dakota.  Sen- 
ator Lancer  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
M:\v  1949: 

"i  went  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  wrote  to  the  President. 
President  Truman  replied  to  my  letter  and 
stated  that  he  would  bring  the  matter  im- 
mediately to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  with  the  request  that  prompt  action 
be  taken.  •  •  *  Jvist  as  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  he  called  tne  Attorney  General, 
Mr  Tom  Clark,  and  an  action  was  brought 
against  the  State  of  Texas." 

I  don  t  know  whether  there  Is  any  truth 
to  Senator  Langes  s  statement  or  not,  but 
the  dates  fit  what  occurred  and  it  does  seem 
like  somebody  Is  having  better  luck  with  the 
President  than  we  are.  There  should  be 
some  wav  to  bring  it  to  his  attention  that 
other  States  are  being  permitted  to  continue 
receiving  revenues  from  lands  now  claimed 
by  the  Federal  Government  within  their  tide- 
land  belts,  and  that  it  Is  unfair  and  unjust 
to  allow  them  to  do  this  while  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Louisiana  have  been  prevented 

from  dolne  so.  .^      ^     * 

I  have  covered  the  interests  of  other  States 
and  the  basic  principles  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  great 
potential  support  which  we  have  as  long  as 
we  seek  to  write  the  law  for  the  future  in 
such  a  wav  as  to  strike  from  the  books  the 
new  and  revolutionary  theories  stated  In  the 
tldelands  cases.  This  would  be  accomplished 
bv  the  quitclaim  bill  authored  by  Senators 
CoNN.^LLT  and  Johnson  and  33  of  their  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  Congressman  Gos- 
SETT  and  others  in  the  House. 

Mreadv  this  measure  has  the  active  sup- 
non  cf  not  onlv  the  Governors  Conference. 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General. 
American  Bar,  and  American  Title  Associa- 
tlon  but  also  the  American  Association  of 
Port  Authorities.  National  Conference  of 
Mavors.  National  Association  of  Municipal 
Officers  (representing  over  1.000  cities*  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  many 
other  national  organizations  which  are  In- 
teresved   In   the   principles   Involved  In  thla 

controversy.  ^^  #«„i„i„ 

According  to  reports  from  these  officials 
and  these  orzanizations  to  the  Washington 
office  of  the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  more  than  two-thurds  of  the 
present  House  Members  and  almost  two- 
thu-ds  of  the  present  Senate  have  committed 
themselves  for  the  State  ownership  bill.  I 
do  not  know  if  these  figures  are  correct  I 
suDpose  onlv  a  vote  on  the  biU  will  tell 
However.  I  do  know  that  in  1948  when  all 
of  the'^e  forces  were  pulling  together  and 
when  our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
then  minority  leader.  Hon.  Sam  Ratbuxn. 
took  the  floor  in  favor  of  our  bill,  it  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  237  to  29. 

Justice  and  equity  are  on  the  side  of  the 
States  in  Congress.  For  over  100  years  they 
have  been  In  possession,  claiming  and  using 
the  submerged  lands  within  their  boundaries, 
in  good  faith. 

More  than  50  previous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions said  Just  AS  clearly  that  the  States  own 
all  lands  beneath  all  navigable  waters  within 
their  boundaries  aa  the  present  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  a  "gift"  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
to  allow  the  States  to  keep  what  they  have 
always  had  and  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment never  had  and  never  thought  of  claim- 
ing until  recent  years. 

One  Of  the  Members  of  Congress,  Senator 
O  Mahonxt.  of  Wyoming,  who  calls  the  State 
ownerrhlp  bill  an  unjustified  gift  to  Texas. 
did  not  feel  that  way  when  the  shoe  was  on 


his  foot.  The  Supreme  Court  took  from  his 
own  State  of  Wyoming  a  section  of  school 
land  which  that  State  had  claimed  in  good 
faith  for  57  years.  Oil.  valued  at  more  than 
»3. 000. 000  had  been  discovered  on  this  sec.»» 
tion  of  land.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  went 
against  Wyoming  in  a  case  which  Senator 
HiTNT  said  was  an  "almost  identical  situa- 
tion" with  the  California  tidelands  case.  In 
this  situation.  Senator  O'Mahonxy  authored 
a  bill  in  Congress  quitclaiming  this  section 
of  land  to  Wyoming,  in  spite  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  and  In  spite  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  it  belonged  to  all 
the  people  and  should  not  be  quitclaimed. 
Congress  restored  title  to  Wyoming  on  that 
part  of  the  section  on  which  oil  was  being 
produced. 

We  who  urge  restoration  to  the  public 
school  fund  of  Texas  of  the  lands  which  we 
have  held  in  good  faith  for  over  100  years 
occupy  the  same  position  as  Sena«->r 
OMahonet  did  in  the  case  of  Wyoming. 
The  oil  under  our  lands  Is  no  more  valuable 
for  national  defense  than  the  oil  under 
Wyoming  land,  and  the  Federal  Government 
is  as  much  obliged  to  defend  Wyoming  as 
it  Is  to  defend  Texas.  The  truth  is  that  re- 
gardless of  which  government  owns  or  ad- 
ministers the  land,  oil  and  other  necessary 
resources  will  always  be  available  to  our  Na- 
tion for  defense.  It  is  sincerely  believed  that 
with  the  States'  long  experience  and  present 
machinery  In  operation,  more  oil  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  emergency  under  State  control 
than  would  be  produced  If  this  added  burden 
is  placed  upon  an  already  overburdened  Fed- 
eral agency. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  general 
rules  Of  equity  which  should  guide  Congress 
In  its  treatment  of  all  the  States.  Texas,  as 
you  well  know,  has  special  and  additioial 
reasons  why  Congress  should  restore  and 
confirm  the  tidelands  within  Its  original 
boundaries. 

As  an  independent  nation  few  9  years  the 
Republic  of  Texas  established  both  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  over  these  lands  within 
3  leagues  from  shore.  This  was  either  ad- 
mitted or  assumed  by  all  of  the  seven  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  who  sat  in  the  Texas 
case. 

Under  the  solemn  contract  of  annexation 
It  was  agreed  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Texas  that  the  new  State  was 
to  retain  "all  vacant  and  unappropriated 
lands  lying  within  Its  limits."  None  of  these 
lands  were  transferred  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  on  many  occasions  rec- 
ognized our  ownership  for  over  100  years. 
When  he  were  sued  I  begged  the  Court  for 
1  hour  not  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  the  case 
until  Congress  had  completed  its  pending 
consideration  of  the  subject.  The  Court  re- 
fused. The  Government  asked  for  judgment 
on  the  pleadings  alone  without  hearing  evi- 
dence. I  had  accumulated  two  large  boxes 
of  evidence — letters,  maps,  newspaper  ac- 
counts. CoNGXESsiONAL  RXCOX06.  testimony  of 
10  of  the  world's  leading  experts  on  interna- 
tional law  and  treaties — and  pled  with  the 
Court  for  2  hours  to  at  least  hear  all  of  this 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  intention  of  the 
parties  before  deciding  that  lawsuit.  The 
Court,  by  a  4-to-3  opinion,  reftised  to  hear 
the  evidence  and  decided  for  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  bare  bones  of  the  plead- 
ings. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  a  sov- 
ereign State  was  denied  the  right  to  Intro- 
duce evidence  In  a  contested  lawsuit.  For 
the  first  time  our  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
recognize  or  even  interpret  a  solemn  Inter- 
national contract  between  the  United  Statea 
and  another  nation. 

I  still  have  those  two  boxes  of  evidence, 
and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  try  to  get  that 
evidence  heard  by  a  court  or  by  Congress. 
No  one  can  hear  that  evidence  without  de- 
ciding that  those  lands  were  intended  by 


both  the  United  States  and  Texas  to  remain 
under  the  ownership  of  the  Stat*  of  Texas. 

In  seeking  congressional  action  changing 
the  result  of  that  Court  opinion  I  shall  treat. 
and  I  hope  the  Texas  delegation  will  treat, 
the  opinion  rendered  by  a  minority  cf  the 
full  Court  without  hearing  the  evidence  ex- 
actly like  any  other  court  decision  on  which 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  was  denied. 

Prof.  James  Wm.  Moore,  of  Yale,  author 
of  Moore's  Federal  Procedure,  and  this  Na- 
tion's leading  authority  in  the  field,  writes 
an  article  In  this  month's  Baylor  Law  Re- 
view entitled  'Expropriation  of  the  Texas 
Tidelands  by  Judicial  Flat."  He  quotes  a 
sentence  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Statefi  written  in  Windsor  v.  MeVeiffh 
In  1076,  as  follows: 

"A  sentence  of  court  pronounced  against  a 
party  without  hearing  him,  or  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  is  net  a  Judicial 
determination  of  his  rights  and  Is  not  en- 
titled to  respect  in  any  other  tribunal." 

In  the  above  case  Supreme  Court  held  void 
a  lower  court  Judgment  condemning  de- 
fendant's interest  In  land  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States  because  of  the  court's 
refusal  to  allow  the  defendant  to  b*  heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  accept 
the  court's  decision  as  finally  and  validly 
vesting  our  2,608.000  acres  at  original  Texas 
lands  In  the  United  States,  there  are  still 
two  reasons  why  Texas  should  receive  a 
quitclaim  to  this  property  regardleaa  of  what 
other  States  receive  or  settle  for.  The  first 
reason  Is  that  Texas  Is  the  only  State  which 
has  never  received  any  land  granto  from  th* 
Federal  Government  fo'  public  school  pur- 
poses. Many  of  the  Western  State*  have 
received  far  more  than  the  a.6W.000  tideland 
acres  from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  have  each  received 
over  8.000,000  acres:  Montana  and  Utah  over 
5.000,000  each:  Wyoming,  3.470.000.  Texas — 
none.  If  Texas  Is  to  be  stripped  of  Ito  3.606.- 
000  acres  of  tidelands  on  an  equal-footing 
doctrine,  by  the  same  token  it  should  be 
reconveyed  all  of  this  acreage  for  public 
school  purposes  in  order  to  put  our  State  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States  in 
the  matter  of  public  school  landa  received 
by  granto  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  other  reason  for  special  treatment  of 
Texas  is  that  ours  is  the  only  State  which 
was  required  to  assume  and  pay  ito  own 
previous  Indebtedness  before  entering  th* 
Union.  That  was  why  we  wer*  allowed  to 
keep  our  lands.  As  said  by  President  John 
Tyler  In  a  message  to  Congress  oonoeminf 
Texas'  annexation  in  1844: 

"We  could  not  with  honor  take  the  lands 
without  assuming  the  full  payment  of  all 
encumbrances  upon  them." 

Contrary  to  this  promise  and  policy.  Fed- 
eral officials  have  taken  the  lands — but  not 
with  honor. 

It  remains  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  honor  of  our  Nation  by 
restoring  these  lands  to  Texas.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  action.  I  am  sure  that 
the  splendid  delegation  which  ▼»  honor  to- 
night will  play  a  leading  and  important  role. 
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HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  omo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATM 

Tuesday.  Map  22.  IHl 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  1  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  AppexMiix  of  the  Rjkoko  an  address 
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OD  tbe  Mibtfcct  United  8UtM  RdftUon 
Wtth  Western  Europe  Viewed  Within 
the  Present  Worid-Wkle  Internaticnal 
BiTlrQiiment.  delivered  by  me  to  the 
Aaencmn  AMemMy  on  11*7  21.  1951. 

Tbere  btiim  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

Ciom   SrATSK    RKumosn   Wtth    Wcstolx 
Vswis    Wmnx    m     Pizskkt 
Zirrauu-mjiAi.  KjrrBOKiczitT 
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arc.  to  aaiTow  tbm  araa  ctf  rtlatuMnnt  aa 
to  dartfy  laadlag  potnta  of 
I  do  afos  latand  to  analyaa  tte  varylnf 
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t.  Tto  apw  ta  fD  to  ttoelr  def  raa*  if  tbey 
are  attaefead  by  >neata  or  aofona  ctoe. 

to  aa  InSVBatloiwl  sraiy  to  be  eta- 
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SlIjOWiMOXSe.    Att 


at  tlkte  aid  baa  been  extended  to  Western 
Xurope  out  of  ail  proportion  to  our  aid  to 
tba  reat  at  tbe  world.  A  great  deal  of  tbu 
aid  waa  cztecded  long  before  we  had  anjr 
reaUaatlon  of  tbe  tbreat  from  Soviet  Russia. 
aiUKX4(b  nH3at  of  tbe  ICarsball  aid  wu  justi- 
fied on  tbat  ground.  Before  tbe  RusaUn 
tbraat.  I  waa  very  dubloxis  about  the  policy 
ot  alTanclnit  money  to  Europe  In  such  large 
amounts.  Tbe  European  countxlea  are  fully 
developed  countries.  The  Idea  of  extending 
large  glfU  from  one  country  to  another  was 
otftatzily  a  novel  one.  and  If  tbe  world  had 
faead  a  peaceful  soluUon  It  might  veil  have 
been  tbat  these  countries  could  have 
acbieved  a  sounder  recovery,  although  a 
alower  one.  by  working  cut  their  own  prob- 
iema.  Certainly  it  is  unwise  far  any  nation 
to  become  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
ciuuity  of  another  nation  and  Just  as  bad 
for  tbe  country  receiving  the  cbarlty  as  it  is 
coetly  to  tlie  country  which  gives  U. 

Tha  question  today,  however,  is  hardly  an 
latia  on  whlcb  tbere  Is  a  serious  split.  Once 
tb»  Rfwlin  tbreat  waa  apparent.  I  was  tn 
favor  of  tbe  ICarsball  plan  in  order  tbat  these 
oouutrtaa  mlgbt  be  able  to  meet  communism 
mar*  swiftly  and  effectively.  Our  assistance 
undoubtedly  enabled  them  to  recover  in  3 
or  4  years  to  a  point  which  tbey  might  not 
haiw  reaebcd  without  cur  »ld  for  perhaps 
10  years.  TUne  was  important  in  the  fight 
against  eommunlsm.  and  the  assistance  we 
gave  enabled  these  countries  to  bring  about 
a  recovery  uoer*  communism  found  a  mucb 
leaa  fertll*  soil.  But  at  this  time  the  West- 
em  European  coxintrtes  have  recovered,  and 
tbetr  production  in  most  cases  far  exceeds 
tbelr  prewar  prodtiction  Aid  of  this  kind 
today  la  far  more  Justined  to  meet  a  famine 
In  India,  or  an  Influx  of  Immlgrstlon  In 
larad,  than  It  la  to  support  a  European  coun- 
try able  to  support  itself.  The  admlnlatra- 
Uoo  and  Mr.  Hoffman  himself  have  always 
emphsaized  that  the  Marshall -plan  aid  was 
to  end  in  1952  snd  iuch  extension  as  the 
admlnlatratlon  proposes  today  seems  to  be 
simply  an  Incident  to  tbe  arms  aid  in  -  hlrh 
w»  are  now  involved. 

PtraFaaxa  or  roazicif  pouct 

When  we  go  on.  however,  from  economic 
aid  to  tbe  problem  of  providing  arm£.  mak- 
ing alliancea.  and  committing  American 
troopa  to  Europe,  we  reach  a  field  of  foreign 
policy  wblcb  can  easily  lead  tbe  United 
Btataa  Into  arar.  What,  after  ail.  is  the  pur- 
poaa of  foraign  policy?  As  I  lee  it.  it  is  first 
to  protect  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States,  and.  second,  to  protect  the 
paaoa  at  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  so 
tbat  tbey  otay  work  out  tiie  great  purposes 
of  a  progreaslve  people  War  today  is  so 
daatraetlv*  of  every  noble  purpose  of  human 
life  tbat  I  believe  It  can  only  be  Justified  to 
protrec  tba  liberty  of  our  people.  I  do  net 
think  that  we  abould  undertake  to  go  to  war 
to  Improve  tha  standard  c:  livln«  uf  other 
peoplaa  or  to  maintain  tbelr  liberty.  I:  u 
tindoabtadly  trua  tbat  tbe  liberty  snd  pros- 
parity  of  otbar  peoplaa  la  of  general  benefit 
to  tlM  world  and  no  doubt  redounds  to  our 
own  advantsg*.  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
thla  purpoaa.  In  and  of  Itaelf.  jvwtifles  a  going 
to  war  which  In  tba  end  may  perhaps  destroy 
liberty  tn  tbe  world  than  it  will  ever 
I  except,  ot  course,  preventive  or 
panltiv*  action  by  a  properly  established 
intemauonal  organlxaUon.  Certainly  it  can 
wipe  out  every  semblance  of  a  lound  stand- 
ard of  livtBC  and  raqtiiraa  even  from  tbe  vic- 
tors a  aa&Ttflee  ot  all  tba  other  purpoaes  of 
bnmaa  Ufa.  I  oppoaad  our  getting  into  the 
Baeond  World  War  until  tha  actual  attack 
by  Japan,  bacanaa  Z  felt  tbat  naltber  Oer- 
w  Japan  could  ever  saeoeasfully  in- 
ths  nmtad  SUtea  and  destroy  tbe  lib- 
vty  d  thla  country. 

Today,  bowavw.  wa  faea  a  real  tbreat  from 
■oelat  Sudtta.  graatM'.  perbapa.  than  the 
threat  at  any  other  nation  ba  all  of  our  his. 
toty   slnea  tha   day*  of    the   Revolutionary 


War.  It  has  tremendous  manpower,  great 
natural  resources,  a  great  air  force  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  Its  military  power  Is  Increased 
by  a  fanatical  pbiloaopby  of  communism 
able  *o  act  as  a  fifth  column  behind  every 
adverse  front.  The  position  of  Russia  was 
built  up  by  the  policy  of  this  administration 
at  Yalta.  Tehran.  Potsdam  and  the  curiously 
friendly  attitude  toward  Chinese  commu- 
nism  which  dominated  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Marshall  mission  to  China. 

Ur.der  these  circumstances  I  think  Rus- 
sia t.s  mucb  more  of  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  ihu  country  than  Germany  ever  was.  It 
Joatifles  a  program  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  In  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  throughout  the  world.  That 
program  up  to  date  has  included  economic 
aid  'o  enable  non-Communist  governments 
to  restore  prosperity  and  make  the  soil  of 
their  country  less  fertile  for  the  spread  of 
communism.  It  includes  a  warning  by  tha 
United  States  tbat  an  attack  on  certain 
countries  by  Russia  will  mean  tbe  entrance 
into  war  by  the  United  Statea.  It  Includea 
arms  aid  to  various  countries  beginning  with 
Greece  and  extending  today  to  Pormoaa.  It 
now  includes  a  defense  of  certain  countries 
by  American  soldiers. 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  today  there  is 
a  very  wide  agreement  on  tbe  principal  pur- 
prses  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  that  all  of 
us  a<rree  that  a  policy  must  be  adopted  to 
contain  communism  where  it  is  today,  and 
to  prevent  its  extension.  I  tiiink  it  may  be 
said  that  we  agree  on  the  basic  strategy,  and 
that  the  differences  which  have  aris-'n  relate 
rather  to  the  tactics  by  which  that  strategy 
shall  be  carried  out. 

IJMITAnONS    ON    THX    CtTtkCm    0»    TH« 

uxmn  STATXS 

In  the  first  place  we  have  to  recognize  a' 
definite  limitation  on  tbe  strategy  due  to  the 
limited  capacity  even  of  tbe  United  Statea 
to  contest  with  Russia  In  every  comer  of  the 
world.  After  ail  we  only  contain  8  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  no  very  great 
prrjportlon  of  the  raw  materials  and  leaa  than 
half  the  production.  Tbls  condition  forces 
us  to  be  selective  In  tbe  varioua  projecta 
which  we  undertake  to  carry  out,  the  strategy 
of  containing  communiam.  and  some  very 
definite  issues  have  arisen  In  connection 
with  these  projects.  The  quesUon  whether 
we  shall  send  troops  to  Europe  and  how 
many,  the  question  whether  we  shall  Invade 
Criina.  the  defen.ie  of  Pormosa,  must  ail  be 
decided  more  on  the  basis  of  whether  we  are 
able  to  fit  such  action  into  our  general  pro- 
pram  rather  than  on  any  direct  objection 
tn  mea-sures  slmed  so  definitely  at  prevent- 
Inz  'ne  spread  of  communism. 

I  have  said  that  our  limitations  require 
us  to  be  selective  in  the  projects  we  adopt. 
I  suppose  the  mil  tary  could  recommend 
•  150  OOOCKWOCO  worth  of  projects  if  we  de- 
sire complete  security.  In  the  Second  World 
War  we  spent  half  of  our  national  produc- 
tlon  for  governmental  purposes.  tlOO.OOO  - 
000  OOO  out  of  laCO.OCO.OOO.OOO.  and  I  suppose 
we  would  spend  half  of  our  t300.000.000. 000 
produrtion  in  a  third  world  war.  It  U  im- 
possible, however,  to  make  a  modem  natlcn 
completely  ready  to  fight  a  war  tomorrow  at 
full  speed.  It  would  completely  end  all 
freedom  here  at  home.  It  would  bring  in- 
rta:;!  a  and  a  permanent  deflation  of  the 
dollar  tL%  did  tbe  Second  World  War.  It 
would  require  complete  economic  controla. 
and  yet  In  time  of  peace  tboae  controla  would 
probably  completely  break  down  aa  tbey  did 
af-er  the  Second  World  War  and  turn  the 
country  into  a  garrlaon  state.  Tbe  condi- 
tion we  lace  is  not  a  temporary  one,  out 
may  last  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  aa  lonf 
as  the  Russian  tbreat  continues.  Soma 
fff-neraU  have  testified  tbat  it  must  go  on 
for  30  years.  As  to  expense.  I  believe  aa  a 
practical  propoaltloo  tba  preaent  pnsgram  of 
the  administration  may  reach  a  tct.-u  of 
arnn^l    expenditure    of    $88 ,060.000 ,(Xi J.     If 


we  add  State  and  local  exp^naaa  of  $18,000.- 
000.000  we  would  be  tak^nff  one-third  of 
otzr  production  for  the  Oovemmcnt,  about 
40  percent  of  our  national  income,  which  I 
believe  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  tbls  country 
In  time  of  peace.  Sucb  a  major  effort  even 
affects  our  allies,  who  are  already  complain- 
ing bitterly  tbat  our  demand  for  raw  ma- 
terials for  this  program  is  such  that  their 
people  are  being;  deprived  of  tbe  eaaantlals 
of  life.  But  even  thla  bu4^  military  pro- 
gram now  being  considered  only  produces 
24  divisions  of  American  land  soldiers. 

saa  AND  AS  comaoL 

My  own  view  Is  that  we  do  have  tbe  ca- 
pacity to  secure  a  practical  control  of  sea 
and  air  throughout  the  world.  I  believe  we 
do  have  the  capacity  to  build  up  an  air 
force  so  superioi  to  Russia  aa  to  give  ua 
control  of  the  air  over  this  country,  over 
the  oceans  tbat  surround  tbls  continent  and 
everywhere,  except  perbapa  over  Ruaata  It- 
self. I  believe  tbat  ahculd  be  the  first  pri- 
ority, and  I  have  not  heard  any  aubstantiai 
objection  made  against  tbat  priority.  In 
theory  the  admlnlatratlon  agrees.  In  prac- 
t*ce  they  seem  to  prefer  land  armlea. 

Sea  and  air  control  would  provide  a  com- 
plete defense  for  thla  country,  excent  against 
occaslonnl  raids,  perhapa  even  against  thoae. 
It  should  give  ua  Uia  opportunity  as  In  past 
wars  to  build  up  whatever  other  forcea  are 
necessary  to  fight  the  kind  of  war  we  may 
have  to  meet.  Up  to  thla  time  I  hr.ve  never 
seen  anyone  who  can  tell  me  exactly  what  tbe 
third  world  war  will  look  like.  Sea  and  air 
control  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  light 
that  war  according  to  what  we  may  then  de- 
termine to  be  tbe  beat  method.  Of  course, 
we  require  a  land  army  to  defend  this  coun- 
try and  its  poaseealona  such  as  Alaaks.  to 
protect  air  bases  and  aa  f ar  aa  we  can  to  aaaist 
those  nations  that  dealre  assistance  against 
Ruasian  attack. 

DANCES  or  COMMlTUXn'TS  FOK  LANO  WASrAKS 

But  I  seriously  doubt  tbe  wisdom  of  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  any  land  war  on  tbe 
continent  of  Europe  or  the  continent  of  Aaia. 
Surely,  we  should  learn  tbe  lessons  of  Korea. 
On  those  continents  the  Communists  have 
every  advantage  in  manpower  and  position. 
Special  circumstancea  may  require  us  to 
Laiike  exceptions  as  hereafter  discussed,  but 
we  ourselves  cannot  possibly  defend  these 
land  masses.  Certainly  any  condition  of 
placing  our  troopa  Where  they  mtxst  engage 
In  land  warfare  with  the  Rosstans  or  tbelr 
satellltea  is  that  vre  have  a  better  than  even 
chance  of  success,  either  through  our  own 
efforts  or  with  the  aaalstance  of  our  allies. 

Land  warfare  can  be  Infinitely  ezpcnalve. 
Even  our  preaent  bug*  mobilization  jnoject 
only  contemplates  M  dlvlalona  In  our  Army 
of  which  6  are  to  be  In  Surope.  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  we  had  80  divisions  In 
Europe,  not  8.  We  cannot  poaaibly  put  any 
such  number  of  land  troope  Into  Xurope 
within  months  of  the  beginning  of  a  third 
world  war.  Yet  at  least  60  dtvlslon*  are 
neccaaary  to  defend  Western  Europe  against 
Ruasian  attack.  I  believe  It  Is  beyond  our 
capacity  to  buUd  up  any  tach  force  In  time 
of  peace. 

I  do  not  belleTC.  therefore,  that  we  can 
defend  Western  Surope  unless  the  Western 
Europeans  themselves  assume  the  initiative 
in  that  project  and.  as  General  Blaenhower 
baa  said,  provide  the  bulk  of  tbe  army.  We 
should  know  daflnltely  that  they  ara  going 
to  provide  that  bulk  before  we  become  In- 
volved as  part  of  an  buraJBcltnt  force.  Thar* 
are.  however,  special  reaaons  perhaps  why  In 
Europe  we  should  depart  aomawhat  from  tba 
general  prlnclpls  of  not  eoounlttljig  land 
troop*  to  a  contlnsnt  whac*  tbey  are  sub- 
ject to  BiiMinw  aSta^  aad  HBltaBttad  smh&- 
a*  thing,  w*  attaady  bava  obU- 


and  have  two  divlalona  thar*. 
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send  any  more  dlvialons  or  not.  we  certainty 
are  not  running  out  on  Europe.  We  have 
provided  bllUota*  of  economic  aid.  We  are 
providing  all  the  arms  tbat  they  require  for 
tbelr  own  defense.  We  have  notllled  Busala 
tbat  we  will  go  to  war  with  Russia  if  tbey 
attack  any  one  of  these  natlors  wbo  are 
members  of  tbe  Atlantic  Pact.  If  Russia 
should  attack,  we  would  therefore  be  in  the 
war,  and  we  would  contribute  all  of  our 
strategic  bombing  and  the  atom  bomb  to 
assist  In  hampering  the  Russian  attack  on 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  perhaps  some 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans  that 
if  we  do  not  send  land  troops  we  would  not 
be  sharing  In  the  most  dangerous  project  "f 
all.  so  I  think  that  some  troops  are  justifi- 
able. I  thoroughly  approve,  however,  of 
Congress  putting  a  llmltat'.on  on  the  total 
number.  Unleaa  that  Is  done,  vre  are  likely 
to  find  that  the  Europeans  call  upon  us  for 
n-ore  and  more  troopa.  Whenever  any  Euro- 
pean nation  fails  to  live  up  to  Its  quota,  tbe 
Americans  are  expected  to  make  up  the 
difference.  I  think  It  was  very  doubtful 
j>ollcy  to  put  an  American  general  In  charge 
of  tbls  army  because  it  gives  us  a  respon- 
sibility which  Inevitably  will  call  upon  us  fur 
greater  and  greater  contributions  to  the 
army.  Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  get  Into 
our  position  in  Korea  In  which  we  are  doing 
90  percent  of  the  entire  job.  In  Europe,  even 
without  sending  a  single  soldier,  our  con- 
tributions probably  are  hsif  of  those  that 
would  be  necessary  from  all  Allied  nations 
If  a  war  occurred. 

la  THBas  A  wxanaaH  xnaorsv 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  bring  out.  We  speak  of  Western  Europe  as 
if  It  were  a  single  country.  It  la  nothing  of 
tbe  kind  and  the  efforta  to  make  It  such  have 
completely  failed  up  to  this  time.  I  believe 
that  an  alliance  with  England,  and  a  defense 
of  tbe  British  Isles  la  far  more  important 
than  an  alliance  with  any  continental  na- 
tion and  offers  a  much  greato-  hope  of  suc- 
cess. With  tbe  English  tbere  can  be  little 
doubt  of  our  complete  control  of  sea  and  air 
throughout  the  world.  The  British  may  be 
hard  to  get  on  vrtth  snd  we  may  have  many 
differences  such  as  thoae  wbich  have  devel- 
oped today.  The  problem  of  Italy  Is  almost 
entirely  separable  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  It  can  only  be  defended  as  a  sepa- 
rate project  and  requires  some  modifleatlon 
of  the  treaty  if  there  Is  to  be  any  defense  of 
Italy  at  all.  Germany,  of  course.  Is  In  a  tpe- 
cial  situation.  The  Rusalan  aone  already  ex- 
tends as  far  across  Germany,  at  one  point  to 
within  80  mites  of  the  Rhine.  It  looks  as  If  a 
defence  of  Germany  were  Impoealble  short  of 
the  Rhine,  which  would  put  more  of  Ger- 
many again  under  Russian  control.  Natu- 
rally enough  tbe  Germans  are  not  much 
interested  in  cstabliahlng  an  army  If  war 
could  only  lead  to  their  being  another  battle- 
ground between  the  powerful  natlona. 
France  Is  the  only  other  large  eotintry,  and 
Its  problems  again  are  almost  completely 
IndlvUtiML  Oertatniy  Franc*  cannot  be  de- 
fended by  us  unless,  after  the  election,  they 
show  a  much  greater  interest  in  a  strong 
army  of  their  ovra  than  they  have  up  to 
this  moment. 

It  baa  been  Amarleaa  polley  to  try  to  unify 
Western  Europe,  but  that  policy  certainly 
has  not  been  auuiwful  up  to  this  time,  and 
I  am  afraM  It  la  eoatrary  to  human  nature. 
There  la  nothing  even  re*embllag  a  customs 
union,  and  only  a  sl^ht  relaxation  of  trade 
nstrletloBa.  Tha  Baselus  Union,  whldi  waa 
suppoaad  to  sat  an  eiample.  has  never  be- 
como  afleetiT*  hacansa  c£  tba  tnahlllty  at 
raoondUng  tha  t™*""**  condttlon  at  Bol- 
hmd  wttb  tbat  of  BHlgluai  Tha  aebmaaan 
hot  Orsat  Brttala.  tha 
aattoa  In  Wi 

tOfOlB.. 

The  point  X  wlah  to  maka  la  tbat  our 
tiou  wttb  asch  a< 


dlffottnt  approach  and  dtSoant  treatsaant. 
Ona  of  the  obstaeiea  to  ttie  Baropsan  army 
project  la  that  It  secma  to  be  ot  Uttto  valu* 
to  Italy,  to  Germany,  or  even  directly  to 
Great  Britain.  As  a  aiilltary  matter  It  la 
principally  a  plan  to  d*f«nd  Franca  and  Bel- 
gium against  Rusalan  attack.  Than  w*  have 
tbe  serloi^s  doubt  whether,  if  the  Russians 
reach  the  Rhine,  the  French  can  pravcnc,  at 
the  least,  a  eoalttioa  eablaat,  indudli^  Oom- 
munlats. 

As  far  afi  X  ara  concerned,  T  approve  the 
genera]  policy  of  armirg  those  natiens  which 
are  threatened  by  Communist  attack.  I  sup- 
ported tbe  bilb  for  tbe  arming  of  Greece  and 
Turkey.  I  was  quite  wtntng  to  support  arma 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  Weverthe- 
less  the  providing  of  arms  anywhere  Is  cer- 
tainly b  jirpvccatlve  policy  taul  one  vrhlch,  tf 
It  is  not  handled  very  carefully,  may  provota 
war  rather  t^an  prevent  It.  I  wjted  agatnat 
tbe  Atlantic  Pact  princlpRlly  because  of  the 
arming  of  II  nations  from  Ntirway  on  the 
north  to  Italy  on  the  South.  The  formation 
cf  a  European  army  seemed  to  me  to  give  the 
Russians  a  reasonable  fear  of  invasion.  Fur- 
thermore the  pact  certainly  abandoned  the 
whole  principle  of  tbe  UUlted  Nations.  It  is 
a  military  alliance  pure  and  slni|Me.  It  on* 
nation  Is  attacked  we  ar*  bound  to  go  to 
their  defense  against  Cussta  or  anyone  Am 
without  considering  even  tbe  poealbla  justl- 
flcatlon  of  an  aggression.  There  is  no  de- 
termination by  any  trlbunsl  or  intcmatlonsl 
group  as  to  whethn  aggression  has  occurred. 
No  doubt  the  Pact  can  be  ^tlSed  by  tha 
language  of  Article  31  of  tbe  Charter,  but  It 
Is  certainly  contrary  to  tte  whole  Idea  of  the 
United  Nations  to  permit  the  most  pcvnerfui 
nation  in  the  world  to  arm  half  the  world 
asaiost  the  other  half.  It  stsrte  an  arma- 
ment race,  and  armament  raoss  have  usually 
led  to  war.  I  believe  we  could  have  accom- 
plished the  same  purpose  by  encouxaglng 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  Italy  to  buUd 
up  their  armlea  and  air  forces,  and  fumlsb- 
Ing  them  with  ssslstance  for  that  purpors. 
However,  tbe  Pact  Itself  doea  not  pressot  ss 
Issue  at  tbls  time;  because  It  baa  been 
adopted  and  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  carry- 
ing out  those  international  obUgattons  Into 
which  we  enter. 

cnsora  om  saia 

It  has  been  suggested  that  thar*  la  a  fua- 
da-mental  Issue  between  thar.e  who  think  that 
Europe  is  more  important  and  tho**  wbo 
think  that  Asia  Is  more  losportant.  Cer- 
tainly my  position  Is  not  an  eatracn*  one  on 
tbe  subject  of  Aaia.  I  (mly  iulBt  that  we 
apply  to  Asia  the  same  basic  poUey  aa  we 
apply  to  Europe.  As  I  have  said,  that  policy 
is  to  cheek  communism  at  every  paaalbl* 
point  where  it  la  wltbin  our  capacity  to  do  so. 

Perhaps  for  the  moment  there  should  be 
more  emphasis  on  tbe  Far  Bast,  aa  the  people 
evidently  believe,  because  there  we  are  ac- 
tually fighting  a  war  uid  Amerlean  boys  are 
being  killed  and  wotmded. 

But  broadly  speaking,  my  quarrel  is  with 
those  who  wish  to  go  all  out  !n  Surope.  even 
beyond  our  capacity,  and  at  the  saaa  ttma  re- 
Tnse  to  apply  our  general  program  and  strat- 
egy to  the  Far  Cast.  In  Oreeee  we  moved 
in  with  overwhelming  euppo't  lor  tile 
GoTcmment  even  thou^  it  had  s^ong  re- 
actionary tendencies.  Wa  gave  them  hun- 
dreds of  milBons  of  dollars  to  suppress  Com- 
munists within  the  countoy.  But  in  China 
we  hampered  tha  Natianallat  Govamuient. 
We  tried  to  force  them  to  taka  Oomnunlata 
Into  the  cabinet.  Tha  Btat*  Department 
spoke  of  OOBununiats  ss  agnnlan  reformers 
and  mt  off  arms  from  tha  nationalist  Oovem- 
ment  at  the  moat  crucial  ttne.  Contrary  to 
tha  whole  theory  of  tba  oontabmiant  of  eom- 
xaunUsa  where  it  could  ba  dona  wltbowt  as- 
rloua  east  or  dancer,  tba  sitmlnlstratloM  pro- 
poaad  to  surrsndar  Fcmioaa  to  tha  Caasmu- 
niau  and  has  flirted  with  ttat  idia  until 
wry  raeaatly. 
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KvtTk  tiiuugh  »•   «x«   eii|»s»<l    in   ■   bitter 
and  dmnfvroai  w.  iht  adzxunUUkUon  re- 
fuwM  to  ag£it  Uut  war  viUi  ail  the  meacs  at 
lu  command  on  the  theory  that  we  might 
lEClte  Rusaia  to  itart  a  third  world  war     But 
til   Kur.>pe   we   baT«   iiot   b«aitat«d   to  risk   a 
third  world  war  OTer  and  oTer  a^in      When 
we  mcTed  into  Greece  to  support   the   gov- 
ernment thit  BuaaUuu  mlubt  hare  moved  tn 
to  support  the  Communists      The   buUdmg 
up  ol  a  Turkish  Army  and  Air  Force  within 
•asy  reach  of  lioacow  Is  far  more  of  a  threat 
to  Rus*ia  than  the  bombing  of  Chinese  sup- 
ply Unes  in  lAanchurxa-     In  Europe  we  hare 
net  hesitated  to  aay  to  Kuaala  that  if  you 
cross  certain  Unsa  and  attack  any  one  of  11 
patMina.  you  will  find  yourseU  at  war  with 
the  United  States.     We  hare  laid  down  no 
euch  principle  in  Asia.     It  Is  interesting  -to^ 
■note  that  the  British  have  not  hesitated  tff 
Oec  the  tbremt  of  moTlsf  troops  into  IriCn 
to  protect  their  oil  fields,  although  it  wo«dd 
almost  certainly  result  in  telnging  Riissian 
troofis  Into  Iran,  also  with  all   the  danger 
ot  a  third  vorUl  war.     The  Russians  have 
the  same  kind  of  a  inuta\l- assistance  treaty 
with  Iran  thrr  have  with  China.     I  think 
««   have   to  recognlas   that    the   policy   we 
have  adc^yted  oC  the  containment  of  com- 
monlam    rivolTSS   a   constant    danger    that 
Ft"*ti  may  bsfln  a  third  world  war.     Per- 
•ooaUj.  X  do  not  think  they  Intend  to  do  so. 
beeaues  X  beUeve  that   they  do  not   desire 
to  riak  tlia  daatructloD  of  communism  by 
var  when  tbey  beUere  that  they  can  tilti- 
inately  eoncpier  the  world  without  war.    But 
tf  tliey  do  have  the  intention  to  attack,  they 
will  do  ao  when  they  consider  it  is  to  their 
adraatsc*-    ^  ^*T  <^  ^*ot  Intend  to  attack. 
there   la   only  one   threat   which   I   belleTS 
mlcht   toad   them   to   change   their   minds. 
That  Is  the  threat  ot  iHTaslon  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  pCThapa  at  those   countries  which 
border  eloaely  an   their   boundaries.     I   do 
not  think  they  would   be  concerned   shout 
anrtiJtnf  that  happens  In  south  China,  or 
rrm  the  bombing  of  Chinese  bases.    It   Is 
beyxmd  our  capacity  to  invade  China  with 
American  sokHers,   and   such   s  program  is 
not  Included  in  MacArthur's  suggestions  or 
anyone  etae"!.     There  Is  no  possible  threat 
to  Siberia,  therefore,  from  snything  we  may 
do  in  China     On  the  other  hand,  in  Europe 
it  is  obTlous  that  the  Buaslans  fear  more 
than  anythlug  else   the   building   up  of   a 
German  Anny  so  blithely  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  after   the  Brussels  Con- 
Isrenee  tn  Dagwmhei   1950.     I  felt  that  the 
buUdlng   up  of   a   great   army  surrotuullng 
Busala  from  Korway  to  Turkey  might  pro> 
duos  a  lefttlmata  fear  of  Inraslon  of  Russia. 
Any  good  dsfc&stve  army  shie  to  withstand 
an  attack  has  the  potential  of  possible  ad- 
va-ee.     Certainly   otxr    program    In   Surope 
seems  to  me  far  more  likely  to  |»-oduce  war 
with  Biaala  than  anything   we   have   done 
In  the  Bact.    I  am  only  asking  for  the  same 
poUcy  tn  the  Far  Bast  ss  in  Europe. 

It  Is  true  thst  there  is  more  industrial 
capacity  In  Bnrope  to  be  added  to  the  Soviet 
power  than  tn  the  Far  Bast,  but  the  loss  of 
Japan  and  the  Phillpptnca  to  the  Commu- 
nists will  pr saint  a  serious  threat  to  this 
country  aod  open  the  \t%j  to  an  attack  by 
way  of  Alaska  which  would  In  some  wafs  be 
more  dlflteult  to  meet  than  an  attack  scross 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Japan  has  a  very  sub- 
stantial t&dustnal  capacity  also. 

It  is  a  lavorite  text  of  thoee  who  vrUh  to 
overoimmtt  the  United  States  in  Europe  that 
the  industrial  capacity  of  Western  Europe 
would  make  Bussla  a  far  more  dan4er<.>u« 
threat  to  the  United  States.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  aetuat  situation.  These  European  na- 
tions bsve  Sited  tas  to  go  to  wsr  against 
Russia  tf  Biaesia  attacks  them.  We  ha-.e 
agreed  to  <lo  so.  That  means  that  If  Russia 
attacks  Waetam  Etirope.  there  will  be  s  full- 
scale  war.  and  tt  is  likely  thst  that  wsr  win 
be  foc»ht  to  the  end.  D'Jrlng  that  wsr  the 
tne?ti-t:**l  potertla!  of  Western  Eurt^ipe  can 
ba^di)   be  organlsad  in  time  to  be  o(  great 


military  vaJue  to  the  Russi.irs  I;.d  .itr.il 
plants  would  be  de.slr pved  by  bomtjir.g  Ti.e 
whole  economy  of  thpsp  countries  »  u.d  -"'e 
completely  upset  as  it  »a«  Intiie  S^r  ,:.cl 
World  War.  The  ability  or  Russi.i  'o  r-,-  re 
Burcp«a.n  industry  c.i:iti")t,  ci.nr.p^re  w.-n  ,.'.r 
Bbhlty.  and  yet  it  to-ilc  4  years  airer  :he  »  ir 
and  billions  of  our  dollars  lo  restore  Eur  pe 
to  Its  Industrial  potentials. 

CONCI  CSICN 

I  do  not  believe  that  t^.e  fundt.T.enui 
Issues  regarding  our  relations  with  Eurnpe 
present  differences  of  pnn^ple  bu*  r.ither 
differences  of  degree  and  of  en:pna.si5  Per- 
haps, however,  there  Is  some  differer.-e  -s^i'h 
my  basic  principles  which  I  here  restatf"  M. 
view  Is  that  American  foreign  policy  sh  ild 
be  directed  primarily  to  the  prtjtection  c' 
the  liberty  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  war  should  only  be  under- 
taken when  necessary  to  protect  that  lib- 
erty, that  we  are  not  justified  in  ?':ing  to 
war  simply  to  increase  the  standards  >.A  liv- 
ing of  the  people  throughout  the  world,  or 
lo  protect  their  liberty  unless  such  protec- 
tion is  necessary  for  our  own  defense 

Because  of  the  power  of  Soviet  Ru&sia 
and  the  CommunLst  philosophy,  we  mii:-t 
today  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  that  power  as  a  threat  to  our 
security,  and  are  therefore  Interested  In  pr  ;- 
tectlng  liberty  throughout  the  wnrld.  We 
have,  however,  certain  definite  limitations 
on  otir  capacity  and  have  to  be  selective  In 
choosing  the  means  of  carrying  out  our  po.- 
Icy  If  we  are  not  to  wreck  the  American 
economy  and  the  American  morale.  Br  adlv 
speaking,  we  can  control  the  sea  and  air 
throughout  the  world  and  prutect  Island 
nations  and  probably  Africa,  but  we  cannot 
control  the  land  masses  of  Europe  and  .\.na 
This  country  can  defend  itself  even  thouki.a 
it  loses  control  of  those  land  mas.><es  I:-. 
order  to  assure  our  control  of  sea  and  air. 
we  should  maintain  a  close  and  friendly  al- 
liance with  the  British.  While  as  part  of 
otir  general  policy  we  should  give  eve'y  as- 
sistance to  France,  Italy,  Germany.  Bel- 
glum.  Holland.  Denmarli.  and  Norway,  we 
cannot  safely  commit  our  entire  ^ff  rta  or 
most  of  our  Army  to  battle  on  the  cuntinent 
of  Europe,  any  more  than  we  can  undertake 
an  invasion  of  China. 

I  believe  the  power  of  the  Unl'pd  SM-ei 
Is  such  that  we  can  be  safe  If  we  use  tiiit 
power  effectively,  but  there  is  one  pi  l.cy 
and  only  one  policy  which  can  destn^y  thi.s 
Nation — the  commitment  to  projects  beyund 
our  capacity  to  fulfill.  Germany  Is  m  ruir.s 
because  Hitler  thought  he  c>.uld  conquc/  the 
world  when  he  could  not  do  so  Italy  %cii 
wrecked  because  Mussolini  tiiought  he 
could  create  an  Italian  empire.  We  c.Ann  t 
permit  any  emotional  affection  fur  other 
nations  to  divert  us  from  the  pol.cy  of  A.r.er- 
lean  security. 
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EXTENSIO.N'  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CO.NNKCTiCtT 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1931 

Mr.  BENTO.N.  Mr  Presid<^nr  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  are  well  a-v.tre  of  t.h«>  d:?.- 
cullles  encountered  by  small  buiinps,^  a 
this  »)cno<l  of  sem.mobili/atiun.  My  col  - 
league  on  the  Senate  Small  Bu.jiio.-s 
Committee,  the  Junior  Senator  from  .Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SPAkKMi.Ni.  who  is  Us  chair- 
man. d?alt  wtih  some  of  lhe-.e  diffic-^'.^^s 
in  an  address  before  tii?  Nauonal  Indus- 


!r:a:  C'onferrnCvi  Board  in  N.v.  York  last 
Thursday  rvontne.  I  a.slc  unanimou.s 
c<^)nsrnt  ihit  The  addres.s  by  the  Sen.T,tor 
frnm  .Mabnma  be  printed  m  full  in  the 
.'^pp'Tidi.x  cf  todays  Record. 

T:  '.e  belli::  no  objecticn,  the  address 
wai  uidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow?: 
Aonarss   bt   .'^rN.xToa   Spai»km.*»«    Betore   tme 

N*nON\L      I^IDT*STRI^L      CONTTSFNCI      Bo\llD, 

w^rnoRv  .^«TOHi.\   Hotel,   New  York  Crrv, 

M*Y   .7,  1951 

Mr     ^^,:ilrman    and    members    nf    the    na- 

ti  r..i;  li'duytMal  ciinferenre  board,  1  have 
u,<  iCfd  .'orw.trd  to  being  with  you  today  at 
y  'iT  round-table  discussion — so  aptly 
ti;r.<=d — on  price  and  materials  controls 
P-.  e  materials,  controls,  three  words,  the 
grf  I'est  by  r.ir  of  which  Is  controls. 

Bv  your  .selection  of  topic  you  have  under- 
sr  T<"i  .in  imtxirtant  aspect  of  life  In  Amer- 
ica t.  day.  That  la,  the  undeniable  fact  that 
one  of  the  penalties  which  as  Individuals 
and  as  bu.sl:.pssmen  we  must  pay  to  make 
our  coun'rv  strong  is  a  greater  participation 
by  Government  In  the  affairs  of  business. 
In  a  word,  controls. 

Now  and  as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see,  which 
re)i:rertably  is  not  much  beyond  tomorrow, 
we  .Hre  gf mg  to  hcve  to  discipline  ourselves 
to  live  and  do  bu.slnes8  in  what  might  be 
te'med  an  '  udminlstered"  economy.  The 
(  Id  ^ir  and  miss  days  are  In  the  discard  for 
tne  duration. 

Rr'pugnant  as  any  form  of  regimentation 
Is  t  <  us  I  am  confident  that  we  are  all  will- 
ing to  trade,  on  a  temporary  basis,  a  few  of 
our  t:me-h.)nored  ways  of  doing  business 
In  order  to  help  preserve  our  traditional 
h^n.ige  >)t  freedom.  There  Is  probably  no 
one  here  today  who  does  not  realize  that  our 
vprv  existence  depends  on  our  ability  so  to 
v..  :..  <t'  ':',::  economy  that  it  will  be  able  to 
*.":..■. r.ii.d  the  tremendous  pressure  we  are 
p..i..\n^  on  It. 

Since  I  am  here  largely  In  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  you  will  not  be  surprised. 
I  am  sure,  when  I  tell  you  of  my  deep  con- 
vict i.^ii  that  one  of  the  best  ways  we  can 
Cird  ourselves  for  what  lies  ahead  Is  to  maln- 
t.iin  .m  aggressive  watch  over  the  welfare 
of  our  smaller-business  units. 

The  reascn  for  this  Is  clear.  Any  Indus- 
trial mobiii/ation  program  Intensiftes  many 
of  t;.e  weaicuesses  inherent  in  smallness. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  even 
the  hardiest  ot  small  companies  can  bear  up 
under  wartime  dislocations.  And  there  Is 
certainly  a  limit  beyond  which  those  of  us 
interested  m  building  our  strength  to  resist 
foreign  threats  should  countenance  domes- 
tic threais  which  endan  :er  a  gocxl  portion 
of  our  sniallor  producing  units.  We  should 
not  foreet  that  they  constitute  more  than 
90  percent  of  cur  business  enterprises. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  a  Senate  report 
on  this  puin' 

■  ^mall-busir.ess  men  contend  that  the  de- 
vf".  --.ment  ol  the  defease  program  over  the 
|..iv  vf-ir  hijj  witnessed  serious  dlacnmlna- 
l.^;.  ,i.:.iui.-:.t  tnem  coupled  with  a  failure 
fully  to  uliiize  their  detense-pr(Xlu«-tlon  po- 
tentialities Major  Complaints  from  small- 
business  nien  arn  that  big  war  orders  are 
all  'jing  to  014  ba.sineas.  that  big  business 
is  refusing  to  subcjntract  to  smaller  con- 
cern.s;  that  priorities  control  over  raw  mate- 
rials is  ireezing  small-business  men  out  of 
their  es-sentiai  sources  of  supply  and  forcing 
widespread  resort  to  commL<lity  second-ha:id 
rr.iTAf't.s;  t;.a'  their  present  defense-produc- 
t:  •  ri;jac;*y  Is  not  being  utlll/ed  because 
t"  di  not  have  the  contracts,  and  that 
r'.p.  ire  prevented  from  developing  future 
rtp.i'-i'v  hy  i;ot  having  access  to  credit  facll- 
t'l'-  and  that  price  control  often  means 
pr.  ■•  il.scrimination  s^'ttltist  the  smaller  cou- 
c<.Ti:,3  ■ 


That  sounds  as  tbougb  it  mlfbt  have  come 
from  this  morning's  newspaper.  Actually. 
gentlemen,  the  qiKitation  is  from  a  Senate 
report,  dated  September  30.  1941.  Wha^  does 
It  prove?  Only  that  twice  within  a  decade 
small  bUftocM  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  war 
mobiltratlon  burdens.  That  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  -mail-busiuess  situation  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  then  only  shows  thst  we 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  failed  to  learn 
the  bitter  lesson  of  experience. 

Lest  you  may  think  that  I  take  too  dis- 
turbed a  view  of  the  matter,  let  me  say  thst 
I  am  weU  aware  that  many  of  you  in  this 
room  are  actively  participating  in  our  de- 
fense effort.  Yotir  position  la  sound.  Tour 
companies  have  either  obtained  pslme  mili- 
tary contracts  or  are  making  substantial  con- 
tributions as  subcontractors.  Member  com- 
panies of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  are.  I  may  «ay  without  charge  of  flat- 
tery, among  oxir  indmtrlal  elite,  regardless  of 
their  size. 

My  references  todsy,  however,  are  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  sznaU  btnlness.  Those  inde- 
pendently owned,  small-  or  medium-slaed 
concerns  which  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  a  Government  contract.  These  who 
have  exhausted  themselves  in  a  vain  search 
for  critically  short  materials,  for  want  of  a 
few  tons  of  which,  they  are  verging  on  com- 
mercial collapse.  They  never  got  their  steel 
from  mills — too  small.  Their  usual  source 
of  supply,  the  local  warehouse.  Is  running 
with  an  Inventcny  of  aboirt  20  percent  of 
normal.  The  »300  a  ton  price  tag  In  the  gray 
market  Is  completely  beyond  the  means  of 
their  dwindling  working  capital.  So  much 
for  the  precarious  poeifon  of  the  small  plant 
operator  who  requires  in  his  line  of  produc- 
tion a  flow  of  any  of  a  docen  basic  materials 
which  have  been  commandeered  for  prlorlty- 
lated  defense  orders. 

The  generally  fruitless  efTorts  of  the  ma- 
jority of  small  manufacturers  to  Integrate 
themselves  Into  the  munitions  program  are 
well   known  to   us. 

Here  again,  for  every  success,  there  are 
hundreds  of  failures.  With  the  hope  of  stay- 
ing in  bu&lness  for  many  metal-oonsumlng 
manufacturers  hanging  on  obtaining  a  war 
order,  there  simply  has  not  been  to  date 
enough  military  contracts  to  go  around.  Nor 
has  the  volume  of  subcon tracts  to  smaller 
producers  as  yet  flowed  out  enough  to  be  of 
substantial  and  immediate  benefit.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  accelerated  rate  of  mili- 
tary spending  In  the  months  ahead  wUl  help 
to  spread  the  work  on  a  much  wider  basis. 
With  regard  to  defense  procurements,  how- 
ever, mere  volume  alone  is  not  the  complete 
answer  to  small  producers'  problems.  So  far, 
it  U  my  belief  that  we  have  given  inadequate 
attention  to  the  need  for  planned  procure- 
ments. Perhaps  so  far  as  Industrial  trouble 
areas  are  concerned,  we  should  use  a  rifle 
instead  of  a  shotgun.  An  example  of  the 
need  for  this  pin-pointing  of  procurements 
coxnes  easily  to  mind. 

As  you  know,  the  low  and  medium-price 
Jewelry  industry  is  compact  and  localised.  It 
employs  about  47.000  workers,  33.000  of  whom 
arc  within  a  ao-mile  radius  of  Provldenoe, 
R.  I.  Over  90  percent  of  the  companies 
in  this  industry  have  on  their  payroll  an 
average  of  much  fewer  than  500  employees. 
Seme  indication  of  how  things  are  going 
with  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  largest  company  In  It.  which  tutil  a 
month  ago  bad  2J00  workers,  now  has  1. 100. 
Limitation  orders  on  copper  and  brass 
coupled  with  a  softened  retail  demand  for 
jewelry,  has  forced  this  produdng  segment 
to  its  knees.  I  am  told  that  the  life  expect- 
ancy of  the  majority  ol  the  Jewelry  com- 
panies ranges  from  2  weeks  to  3  months. 
There  have  been  a  few  defense  contracts, 
and  those  mostly  for  military  <Ti«ign% — 
highly  competltlTe,  low-proflt  ttama. 

It  seems  to  mm  that  the  obelota  point  is 
,that  no  eflurt  should  be  spared  by  those  plan- 


ning our  military  proeorement  program  to 
seek  an  immediate  solution  to  tnis  typical 
problem.  Why  during  World  Wsr  n.  70  per- 
cent of  the  lndastry*5  man-hours  were  on  war 
work  of  the  most  vital  kind,  delicate  stamp- 
ings, prectston  parts  for  firing  devices,  radio, 
and  electronic  parts,  fuses,  and  the  tike. 

Since  these  items  are  being  bought  today, 
would  it  not  be  Jtist  ordinary  common  sense 
to  channel  contracts  for  them  to  an  Industry 
which  proved  itself  in  the  last  war  and  today 
stands  in  desperate  need  of  help?  If  we 
recklessly  squander  our  smaU  faculties  today. 
otir  hotir  of  gravest  need,  should  it  come, 
may  find  us  regretting  this  shortsighted- 
ness— too  late. 

I  share  the  general  expectancy  of  the  busi- 
ness community  thst  on  July  I.  the  con- 
trolled materials  plan  of  the  National  Pro- 
duction Authority  will  bring  about  a  more 
orderly  and  equitable  distribution  of  avail- 
able materials.  By  the  fourth  quarter,  our 
experience  with  this  Intensified  material 
control  program  should  co^ainly  result  m 
a  more  smoothly  functioning  mobilisation 
effort. 

I  must  own.  however,  to  some  apprehen- 
sions that  from  the  point  of  view  of  material- 
starved  small  companies,  the  program  ss  an- 
noun^d  does  not  go  quite  far  enough. 
SmaU  metal  fabricating  facilities  stUl  with- 
out defense  orders  are  not  likely  to  find 
their  lot  much  improved  unless  specific  pro- 
visions are  made  to  grant  them  a  limited 
band  within  the  priority  system.  Ho  further 
Jtistiflcation  for  such  action  need  be  made 
then  on  the  basis  that  they  sre  small  and  for 
that  reason  am  entitled  f<»  survival  purposes 
to  a  slice  of  the  nonrated  materials  pie. 

I  undoatand  that  NPA  is  waighlng  the  Is- 
suance of  such  a  small -producers  priority. 
It  is  my  further  tuutsrstandlng  that  small- 
ness may  roogbty  be  determined  if  a  com- 
pany's third  quarter  requlraments  did  not 
exceed  5  tons  of  carbon  ateel.  1,000  pounds 
of  alloy  steel.  500  poaa#i  of  copper  and  eop* 
per  base  aUoya.  and  SOO  pounds  of  aluminum. 
I  am  ccmvlnead  tjukt  the  amount  of  metal 
expeiMled  to  kaep  theee  small  planta  as  going 
concerns  will  be  more  than  eoaapensated  for 
by  the  resultant  general  welfara  at  our  entire 
economy. 

These  and  many  other  steps  should  be 
taken  If  the  great  majority  of  smaU  manu- 
facturers are  to  gain  admittance  to  the  com- 
pany of  thoee  privileged  to  contribute  to  our 
country's  fight  fca-  freedom. 

Probably  most  of  you  know  that  I  have 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  known  as  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Act  of  1961.  My  ob- 
servations of  the  constructive  schlevements 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  dur- 
ing World  War  n  convinced  me  that  the  little 
tellowB  of  industry  can  new  have  the  full- 
fledged  representation  they  are  entitled  to 
at  the  national  pcllcy-makHig  level  until 
there  Is  set  up  under  one  roof  an  agency  with 
complete  authority  to  act  as  advocate  and 
watchdog  for  small  buatneas. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  much 
Is  not  being  done  for  smaU  Independent 
enterprises  by  existing  agendee  of  Govern- 
ment. They  are  all  mindful  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  stakes  involved.  But  theee  agen- 
cies have  many  other  respnnsthUlttes  as  well, 
and  they  are  understandably  apt  to  beconve 
distracted  by  the  diversity  of  thete  dutiae. 

Those  of  you  who  are  ooncanaed  with  the 
management  problems  of  yotir  orfanizations 
know  that  the  best  way  to  get  an  important 
job  done  >a  to  establiah  and  fix  responsibU- 
ity  for  it  at  one  single  point. 

Under  the  terms  d  my  bill,  the  Oorpora- 
tion  would  be  empowered  to  make  loans  to 
small  concerns  for  purpoasa  of  plant  con- 
struction, expansion,  or  eoavarslon  for  da- 
fense  or  weantlil  etvlttaa  prodoctlcni.  Ad- 
vancea  may  also  be  rnmta  to  help  small  firms 
acquire  facilities,  equipment.  maCMncry. 
supplies,    and    materiala.      These    banking 


services  would  be  made  poaslMa  by  use  of  a 
revolving  fund  not  to  exceed  iSOO.OOO  OCO. 

This  flgvire  was  chosen  beeauasi  it  was  just 
about  the  amount  needed  and  loaned  by 
SWPC  during  the  last  war  which  nvttde  tt 
possible  tor  so  many  amatX  facilltiea  to  par- 
ticipate in  war  work  which  they  otherwise 
would  undoubtedly  h^ve  been  unable  to  do. 

Having  assured  that  adequate  funds  and 
protective  facUiUes  would  be  available  to 
small  companlee.  the  bUl  further  provides 
sev«al  means  at  aiding  them  to  get  into 
the  procurement  picture.  Tbeae  indvids 
provisions : 

1.  To  make  an  Inventcay  of  the  pro*Ktion 
faculties  of  small  concerns  which  can  be 
ttsed  for  defense  or  civilian  requtoeaaeBta. 

a.  To  cooperate  actively  wtth  procuramant 
officers  n  order  to  maJce  mazianim  utlllBa- 
tion  of  small  bnslnais  peod.ictu»  facilities. 

3.  Tb  wgs  large  prime  contractors  to  let 
the  maxln-um  amount  of  subcontracts  to 
small  firms  at  {Hrlces  and  on  conditions  which 
are  fair. 

4.  To  determine,  within  ■pecUle  indua- 
tnes.  wLich  firms  for  the  purpoaaa  of  the 
set  should  be  eonsldared  "saoall  buaineas 
firms." 

5.  To  obUin  reports  trooa  Federal  pro- 
curement or  financiag  ageadaa  on  the  let- 
ting of  contracts  and  subetmtraets  and  the 
making  of  loans  to  smaU  plioita. 

8.  To  obtain  from  suK»lMn  at  materials 
information  coocemlng  their  aaethods  of 
miiiag  orders  and  of  allocating  tbctr  supply 
whenever  it  ai^tean  that  small  mmpanlaa 
have  be«i  unable  to  get  matartala  and  rap- 
plies  to  fulfUl  their  /nuitraeta. 

7.  To  make  studlaa  and  raconuMndatioos 
t>  Federal  agencies  to  Utavua  a  lair  and 
equliAhie  chare  of  materiale,  soppUaa.  aiad 
equipment  for  small  plants. 

8.  To  consult  and  coopuala  vltb  all  agen« 
cles  of  Government  tn  behalf  of  small-buat- 
ness  inttfasta. 

The  Oorparatlon  woold  alao  ba  anthorlaad 
to  act  aa  a  prima  oontractor  vrtth  Oovem- 
mant  proeuremant  olBoas  for  the  purpoaa,  ta 
tiim.  of  subletting  awarda  to  qualiflad  :maU 
planta. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  SmaU  BualnaM 
Committee  la  trying  to  fill  the  gap.  Thla 
first  permanent  comsilttaa  oi  the  Sanata 
created  to  assist  smaU  tndapandant  eater- 
prises  was  created  in  February  of  1050.  prl- 
marUy  to  make  Intensive  studlaa  of  broad 
problem  areas  in  the  field  of  small  buaineaa 
and  to  suggest  remedial  legtalatlnn. 

Like  everything  elaa,  the  mwimtttaa  haa 
had  to  go  on  a  war  footing.  Xta  broad  cib- 
jectlvea  have  nacasaarUy  baaa  subordlnatad 
to  the  day-by-day  proUanM  of  otir  smaller 
and  mediunx  siaed  companlea.  We  hava 
sought  to  widen  the  bass  of  military  pro- 
curemants.  Both  in  the  flald  of  regulation 
and  on  a  "case  work**  baala.  we  have  tried  to 
heJp  amaU  companlea  get  thair  fair  share  of 
avaUable  materials  and  Auppliaa.  In  many 
other  ways  we  have  triad  to  ba,  if  you  will,  a 
friend  in  need. 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  and  Z.  aa 
well  as  the  committee  staff  members,  want 
to  be  of  as  much  help  as  possible.  I  know 
that  we  have  a  vital  stake  in  the  welfare  ot 
business  and  particularly  of  small  buainasa, 
more  so  today  perhaps  than  ever  before. 

I  need  search  no  f  tirtber  for  a  reaaon  than 
my  conviction  that  we  may  at  any  time  be 
put  to  a  titanic  teat  of  strength  with  Incal- 
ciUable  farces  opposed  to  us.  neither  the 
number  of  our  fighting  men.  the  modernity  of 
their  equipment,  nor  an  their  bravery  and 
saertflce  wUl  produce  victory  tf  they  are 
bftcted  up  by  a  weakened  home-front  econ- 
omy. Bunaway  inflation  eould  do  that. 
Widespread  distress  among  thousands  upon 
thouaanda  of  smaU  hurt  n  awes  eould  waaken 
us. 

Thoae  of  us  who  have  been  called  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  free  American  cnterprlae — 
the  keystone  of  our  economic  democracy— 
are  determined  nut  to  give  grotmd. 
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HipptMn  ■  Waskkftoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    rtMMSTLVAniA 

IN  THl  SKRATE  OF  THE  CHITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  19S1 

At.  martin  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccors.  program 
No.  41  ijQ  the  series  entitled  "Happenings 
in  Washington, "  broadcajst  by  me  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  on  Saturday 
erenlng.  May  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  foUovs: 
HArrxwxKcs  nr  Washincton.  Pkockak  No.  41 

My  ttUow  PennsTlvanians.  this  Is  Ed  Mai- 
Tin.  spcftklng  to  you  from  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  brtnftng  you  another  discussion  of 
happenings  In  Waahlnsftcn. 

In  this  broadcast  I  want  to  bring  you  the 
latcac  armllablc  information  about  one  of 
tbe  roost  important  bills  to  come  before 
Congreaa. 

I  refer  to  the  n«w  tax  bill  which  la  now 
being  considered.  It  mill  (ht  the  amount  you 
will  be  called  tipon  to  pay  In  Income  tax.  ex- 
etae  tazea,  and  other  forms  of  direct  taxa- 
tion levied  to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Fedenl  OoTemment. 

In  framing  the  Constitution  the  founding 
fathers  recognised  tiiat  the  oower  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy.  They  'wanted  to  with- 
hold from  the  Ooreramtnt  the  power  to  Im- 
poae  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

To  establish  that  principle  they  wrote  into 
the  ftmdamental  law  the  provtston  that  all 
bllla  for  ralstag  revenue  must  originate  In 
the  branch  al  Congress  then  elected  directly 
by  the  people — the  House  of  Representatives. 

United  States  Senators  have  been  elected 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people  only  since  1913. 
Prior  to  that  time  Senators  were  elected  by 
the  State  ICfiaUtures. 

The  Way*  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Hotise  la  the  body  In  which  tax  bUls  are  first 
considered. 

PennsylTtnla  Is  fortunate  in  having  as  a 
Member  of  this  very  important  committee. 
the  dean  of  lu  Republican  delegation,  the 
Honorable  Richaso  M  Simfson.  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Cottgreastonal  District. 

Among  hla  colleagues  down  here  In  Wash- 
ington Congreeaman  SiursoN  Ls  affection- 
ately known  as  Dick  He  is  considered  an 
authority  on  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation 

I  have  Invited  Ccngreasman  Simtsoiv  to 
take  part  in  this  broadcast  in  order  that  he 
may  give  you  ftrst-haud  Information  abcut 
the  progress  of  the  tax  bill. 

Suppose  you  Uke  it  from  here.  Dick.  Will 
you  tell  our  Pennsylvania  constituents  Just 
how  harti  they're  goln^  to  be  hit  by  new 
Uxes? 

Representative  SiunoN.  Thank  you,  Sen- 
ator Mastzic. 

Firat.  i  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate being  on  this  program  with  you. 
a  dl:itingtUahed  member  of  the  Finance 
Conuuutee.  which  handlaa  tax  leglslaUon  in 
the  Senate. 

To  underatasd  aooM  of  the  diflcultiea  in 
da: ting  a  new  tax  bill  it  la  oeceaaary  to 
review  Preaident  Tnunan's  budget  rcquesu. 

Tou  will  recall  that  last  J^^uary  the  Pres- 
ident submitted  a  budget  calling  for  the  ex- 
penditure. In  the  flacal  year  1053.  of  $11.- 
AOO.000.000.  That  was  an  increase  of  about 
•20.0004)00,000  ov«r  ISSi 

Be  eatimaied  that  receipts  for  IMS.  under 
tiiaUnf  tta  !■«,>.  would  be  abuut  M6,0U0.- 


000.000.  TLal  Wuuid  mean  a  def.ci:  of  about 
iilxteen  and  one-haif   tKih/ii, 

S€natijr  Mart:.v.  Weil,  Dick,  vke  Icnow 
that  a  deficit  can  be  avoided  in  two  ways. 
One  Is  tu  Icjad  more  taxes  on  the  people. 
Tlie  other  way  Is  t.j  cut  down  the  spending. 
Which  course  did  the  Preside:;t  recommencl? 

Representative  Si.-.fPs-'N  Ke  proposed  tax- 
Ini;  mste*  d  of  saving  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress  the   President    recommended   new   ind 


Increa.sed   ta.\es   which,    he 


w     .:d   pro- 


duce about  SlOOOO.Ou'O.OOC  ic  new  revenue. 
He  5ta:ed  he  would  later  m..jce  recommenda- 
tions for  a  second  tax  bite  drsigr.fd  to  raise 
another  S6,5O0.00<J  000 

tJnder  the  President's  iruposals  the  budget 
would  be  balanced,  n'  t  hy  economies,  but  by 
burdenirg  the  people  wi*h  .idditlonal  taxes 
amounting  to  «16,500.GCO  COO. 

But  It  soon  developed  f)r.^,z  'he  idmlnls- 
tratlon's  financial  experts  had  made  a 
83,5O<0  000  000  mista.<e  Th^y  h.id  under- 
ratimated  receipts  by  that  am-'inr  and  the 
revised  figure  cut  the  ar.::cipated  deficit  to 
a  bout  113,  OO'O  000 .  GOO . 

The  adTiinlstration  then  jrated  i*  x  -u'd 
not  aslc  Immediately  for  net.  r.ixp-  *;■  v  :.-[ 
the  original  recommendation  if  si'.iO'x  of:  . 
000,  but  addtd  that  a  request  for  add.-.  :.  ■.. 
taxes  would  be  made,  probably  i-xt  Jar-  lary. 
Senator  M.Aim>f  What  s-.i ji»stlons  did  the 
President  maXe  fur  rr-iisir..:;  the  *lo'''Oij- 
000.000' 

Representative  Simpson-  The  principal 
recommendations  offered  by  the  President 
were  these:  Increasing  individual  income 
taxes  by  i  percentage  p-  int.-:  increa.'ine  taxes 
on  corporations  by  8  oercentaiie  points;  rais- 
ing the  rate  on  capita'  gains  and  p!u2:ging  up 
income  tax  loopholes,  .le  also  prnpr«ed  in- 
creasing excise  rates  and  broadenlnt;  the 
base. 

Senator  Martin.  Most  of  cur  pe'-c.e  are 
principally  concerned  with  the  individual 
Income  tax  because  that  dips  risjht  into  their 
salary  or  wages.  What  decision  did  'he  com- 
mittee reach  on  that  tax^ 

Representative  Simpson  Th:it  was  i-^ur  bu'- 
gest  problem.  Senator.  We  considered  it 
from  every  angle  and  the  committee  v j'ed 
to  add  3  percentage  fx)ints  to  the  surtax 
in  each  bracket. 

Now  that  doesn't  mean  a  3-percent  In- 
crease, falsing  the  lowest  surtax  rate  from 
30  to  23  percent  is  actiiaiiv  an  ii.cre.ise  of 
15  percent  in   that   bracKet. 

We  Republicans  projxjsed  a  .i^-alght  10 
percent  increase  compu'ed  on  existini?  tax 
rates.  That  would  niein  .i  sniaUer  iio-rease 
in  the  lower  income  bracketf-,  bu:  we  a -re 
overruled   by   the  Democrar.-   noijori-.y. 

Of  course  any  action  taicen  hy  :he  cf»m- 
mittee  Ls  stiU  subject  to  approv.il  bv  the 
House  and  the  Senate 

Senator  Martin.  YoU  said  tl:e  ad-r.:;.:-,- 
tration  wanted  to  r '.ise  corpuration  'axes  ^v 
8  pe-centage  points.  Wh.r.  ac-iot.  din  •:.- 
committee  take ' 

Representative  .Simp'=;ov  The  f'^mrrottee 
rejected  .h"  propn.sal  and  tt  ir.it.vey  agreed 
on  a  5-p<.jint  increu.se,  ni.iK.Htj  a  total  tax 
rate  of  5i  percent  on  a.l  cii-i.irati  r.a  with 
net  incomes  above  fJ^OoO 

Senator  .iIartim  H.  w  aiiotit  the  vii.'v','-'-  i 
Increase  »n  ih"  capital  cmn-;  s^x  '  Wnai  aid 
the  cununittee  do  about  that? 

Representative  Simps(  n  We  have  tenta- 
tively turned  down  the  Pre-:uleii'>  nrcjp<x«!a! 
that  capital  gains  be  taxec^  at  a  hurher  .■-.i-,' 
than  they  are  today. 

This  was  done  becau.^e  of  the  rer  cnl.'Pd 
fact  that  an  icreaae  in  the  tax  on  cat^'ai 
gains  would,  first  of  all.  dlsfourn^e  hu.si- 
neea  traaaacilon  and  would  rei-ult  in  reduced 
tax  revenue. 

Secondly,  unleaa  capital  is  kept  In  the 
hands  of  the  individual  taxpayer  he  will  not 
have  money  to  invest  for  business  expan- 
sion Of  courae.  without  businesses  there 
are  no  jobs. 


V  ■■  d.d  pr  j.ide.  however,  that  a  man  who 
makes  a  capital  »:iin  m  the  sale  of  his  ii.^me 
and  within  a  year  buys  ani^her  hou.'.'  m 
which  to  live  .shall  not  be  taxed  on  his  {laper 
profit 

Senator  Martin  I  understand  your  :om- 
mittee  has  piuc^ed  up  some  of  the  loop^ioles 
In  e.xiating  ta.x  law 

Representative  Simpson  Tl^.at  s  coirect. 
Senator.  Let  me  give  y...u  one  exampU  It 
has  to  do  With  withholding  en  dividends 
and  Interest  It  has  been  estimated  that 
every  year  approximately  SSOCO, 000,000.  now 
p>aid  out  1.".  dividends  and  interest,  are  r.ai 
reported  on  inci.,me-tax  returns  By  u-ith- 
boldlng  at  the  s.-urce  the  r.ix  wiU  be  col- 
lected by  Uncle  sam.  The  Ways  and  Vl  eans 
Committee  h<is  approved  that  proposal  and 
it  will  be  written  int^j  the  bill. 

Senator  M.aRTIN.  Now.  Dick,  will  yov  tell 
lis  specifically  what  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  do  about  excise  laxes — on  outo- 
mobiles,  for  instance"' 

Representative  Simpson,  Well.  Senate r  the 
present  excise  lax  en  passenger  cars  is  7 
percent.  The  administration  recommended 
Jumping  It  to  20  percent,  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  re.>ult  m  increa.sed  revenues  of 
«  77 1.000. 000 

Senator  Msrtin  I>j  you  believe  it  vould 
produce  that  mcre.tst-d  revenue^ 

Representative  Simpson  No.  Senator:  I  do 
not.  A  20-E)ercent  tax  would  be  so  big  that 
it  would  eliminate  from*  the  market  a  ?reat 
mass  of  our  people  who  need  automobi  es  In 
their  work  or  business. 

As  a  result,  revenuts.  instead  of  increas- 
ing, would  decline  The  cim.Tiittee  deiided 
tentatively  to  fix  the  tax  at  10  percent. 

In  my  opinion,  lo&s  of  revenue  would  like- 
wise occi^  If  we  adopted  the  admmistra  ion's 
proposal  to  Increase  from  10  to  25  percent 
the  tax  on  televi^lcn  .sets,  radios,  household 
appliances,  and  refrigerators.  Rev  nues 
would  go  down — net  up — because  sales  \.culd 
d-  p  DfT.  We  therefore  agreed  upon  a  f-per- 
oo:,-  incre:i.se.  making  the  tax  15  percei.t. 

VV"  rul.sed  the  tax  on  cigarettes  from  "  to  8 
cei.'s  ,T  package,  although  the  Presiden"  had 
recomnier.ded  an  Increase   to   10  cents. 

On  distilled  spirits  we  decided  on  i  tax 
Increase  fr<  m  f9  a  g.illnn  to  «I0  50.  Th-;  ad- 
ministration hnd  .\sked  for  a  J12  tax. 

As  vou  know.  Senator,  we  have  been 
battUn?  all  week  to  prevent  unreaso  table 
lucren«:e<:   in   excise  taxes 

I'n:  -'IIP  •  ur  radio  audience  has  re  id  of 
the  decisii..^  we  have  made  I'm  s<irry 
that  tlni''  (!  es  n'^*  perrrdt  me  to  eo  ln*o 
all  the  prirveuUirs.  hut  I  am  clad  to  b*  ab'.e 
to  say  that  we  met  with  some  de^ir  e  2f 
success 

Senator  M\rtin  In  ynir  opinion,  h'w 
much  additi  na!  revnue  will  the  nev  '^x 
bill  c.irrv  wiien  yo\j  jet  throuiih  with  it  m 
the  Hoii.'-e'^ 

Repre<eiiraMve  Simp5o.v    In  mv   TOin!    n    i' 
\»i:l  include  .(Nnit  J*?  =t.)C.(XK'>  ',XH^  m  new  •  txes 
The  coirnv.'*ee  ver^-  definitely   believes   that 
we    have    n  ooied    .dnosr    the    mnxlmun    so 
far  a.s  the  le;  \ing  of  cew  taxes  is  ctmce  ned 

Sen.r  r  M\ktin  Now  even  if  we  ad'  pted 
all  t.,..  rec,>n::nendittions  m  the  Pre^id 'nt  s 
t  i\  1  -   cri.in    would  :he  budget  be  bale:  .~.-d  > 

F">  1  ►■<,. '.r.five  .<iMPsiiN  Oh,  no.  the  'ifs- 
!>•  '  ■*  ' a-k  .>r  balam-m?  the  bud»:et  i-  en- 
t.r- ,v  v'.si,:-..irv  If  we  levy  .'«11  the  axes 
!.»'  !;  i«  re  ,vie.sted  and  apply  that  auain.s  t.ie 
e\  :  ii-ures  :..r  1952  usln'c  his  own  t\^  ires. 
:  Jit  re  will  be  a  deficit  of  over  four  bd  ions 
o:  (!  ;.a.-s  &<i  there  9  no  p»-*slt)le  ci:  »nce 
oi  ii  ,..i:icin!?  the  budget  if  we  follow  the 
P:  "-uieiit  s   recommendations. 

Se:  ,ir  )r  Martin  We  agree,  of  course  that 
biioiociiw  the  budsfei  is  the  most  impo;  tant 
thu:<  we  can  do  to  preserve  financial  st  ibll- 
Itv  .md  t  «  check  inflation  What  w.;.ulc  you 
sukriit-st  m  onler  to  balance  the  budge  for 
tl.so.ii   19.SJ1 

Ke  reaentntu-e  Simpson  Weil.  S?r»t:>r. 
1  in  cuivinced    that   we  cannot   hare  a   bal- 


anced btidget  at  the  ctrrrent  rat*  cf  erpendl- 
tcre?       We    wiU    hare    to   save   roonej      I"m 

r«^  happy  to  note  that  the  Con^reis  is 
really  detenntn^  to  have  ecanomy  in  the 
pre^j?nt  <<e*£l3n  tf  at  afl  possible  In  the 
R-ise  we  hape  already  made  stibetartttai 
cuts  in  the  seTersI  approprtaticns  fc-!t!  not 
rc)?.wi  'n  natlonH  defense 

^:eT.2.'yr  Mom?-'  I  think  we  sh'Xiid  more 
riTrfu.ly  S'~utlni.'e  e-i"ery  expenditure,  tn- 
c  udlnx  the  m^lit^.-r  Ml  of  vis  w?tt  tbe 
Arm'..  *'ivy.  and  the  .Air  Pn'T*  t::  ha'. e  ev^ry 
penny  th'j  need  to  ci:n<'uc-  the  war  ttey  are 
wa7.---S  today  in  Aiia,  and  tc  trjiild  up  our 
defences  everywhere.  On  the  ctfc^  hxnd. 
th:r"  :i  no  excj.'f  whatever  f'?r  ror.tlny!r..g 
the  V,  =.  =  :»  th^"  each  of  "05  kr.cw^  t.aJtes  piace 


...  ..—  J 


sj.: 


S:  lonr  a^  we  g;re  this  arfmlnistrat:  ~r. 
the  ntcney  it  a^ts  for  tn  new  taxes.  It  will 
s.; -=:-.!  every  p«r.nj  of  It  There  wii:  always 
tc  a  deceit  .And  uiitil  ti-.e  A  nerican  people 
c_::  i  halt  and  demand  that  w?  dc  ave 
t.iLn-?T,  we  are  bound  to  cQr.tlnue  IJ  operate 
i-t  a  de-cit,  which  mi^aiLS  mere  aitd  mere 
inflation. 

r.  miy  net  be  popular.  Ccngressnian.  but 
r.  i,i  time  for  all  :t  us  In  Congress  to  stan,d 
up  £.nd  re-5lsi  every  unnecessary  cipenditure 
I.-.  i.rder  to  keep  our  country  en  a  Si3und 
£scai  tisis.     Dont  you  a^ree  with  ti.at"> 

P.-:pre£«ntat:r«!  Siitpsc-x.  I  certairJy  do, 
aiid  ;iie  time  has  ccme  when  the  voter  back 
home  has  get  lo  support  tus  Con^ressmAn  to 
\o'.e  Agajju5t  haiiduuta,  even  for  his  csm  dls- 
Uict. 

Senates  Uartlx.  Tiiaak  you.  C^iiigressina.n 
SiMi>so.v.  I  ani  rure  you  have  made  the  tax 
Situation  much  clearer  to  our  foiks  back 
home  m  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  have  you  on  this  brosrflcast  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  your  help. 

This  IS  Ed  Maetin.  speaking  to  you  fnan 
the  Nauons  Capital.  I  will  be  with  jvau 
acam  m  2  week*.  Thank  you  lac  ycur  a.ten- 
Uun. 


TW  Ut»mm% 


of  IAmAb 
1951 


Day, 


EXIENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WtSCOXSUi 

1?"  THE  SKNATE  OF  TECS  UWrKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1951 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. May  20.  it  was  my  priTile?e  to  ad- 
dress the  I  Am  An  American  Day  cere- 
monies at  Juneau  Park,  m  Milvaukee. 
Wia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  miy  remarks  be  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  o^jection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokb. 
as  follows: 
Tm  MxA»iN6  or  I  Am  Aj«  AJMsaiCAii  EUt,  19al 

•What  did  you  evw  do  for  your  country  as 
a  fwod  Citizen ■*■• 

This  waa  a  question  recently  asked  by  the 
Senate  Crime  Inreetlgatlxxg  Committee  at 
one  ct  the  iettdizi,f  racketeers  of  the  tJiUted 
States.  Prank  CcsteUo. 

"What  did  you  ever  do  for  your  country 
as  a  ^ood  dturn'*'*  Tliis  was  a  vtta)  ques- 
tion that  we  put  to  htm  We  wanted  to 
know  how  Prank  CostcUo  could  posalhly  jua- 
tlfy  his  notortoui  actlrttlea.  A  qxiarler  uf  a 
emtury  ago  America  had  granted  Prank  Odb- 
tello  the  privilege  al  dttaenahip.  and  yvt. 
since  then,  be  had  been  reputed  to  be  en- 
gaired  in  alt  aorta  at  Ulacal  pursuits  to  his 
adopted  land. 


IX;  ycu  knew  what  Prank  CostcUo  an- 
i— ercd    when    we    a^etl   him    that    qtjesticn 

kb'Z-'jr.    ciliixzjshlf'!     He    answered.    "*I    p.ay 

Whit  a  misenblj  ir-idequite  reply.     As  a 

mafer  cf  fact.  C':«'.€.ll;  doesr,t  even  pay  hla 
fair  £h.are  cf  tz.3ies. 

NcTsr,  my  frier. di.  I  say  to  y:u  tc<ij.7  that 
t^-«fre  ar-:  a  gTCd  many  citizens  whc  if  y-ti 
E^Lked  them  hew  tlrey  deserred  the  pr«ci'rsss 
prirtiege  of  c-:tl2s:nshlp  might  aii£-=-er  very 
mtich  the  Wiy  Ccstello  did-  1.  pay  taxes'"" 
Ar.d  I  siy  that  ars-srer  U  tirtllT  gcc*;  enough. 

The  rverwaelmlng  n'om'^er  cf  cur  Ar^ert- 
can  people  are  b-rnest,  IaT-ablri:r..t  They 
tiespU.^  the  1-Se  cf  rr2.r.k  CcrteUc  ts  t:u 
2nd  I  dc.  HcweTer,  ma.ny  cf  them  would'  h« 
hard  put  to  explain  wtiat  ttey  na-j  ev-r 
really  dciie — rther  tiT.2n  pap.115  tsjes — to 
li:stify  tht5  priceless  biessln^— .a  hiess'ir.^  fcr 
wh:r,h  mtllicns  cf  pecpie  hu^senng  'c  enii- 
gr.'-.e  tc  Asaerics  T-c^iid  riTe  prsrtic5,l!y  any- 

Of  course,  those  millions  erf  Americans  who 
fc2re  :'-j-£rl':t  in  e'-r  cct;nEry"«  unlfvtrm  en 
land  en  sea,  and  tn  the  ttr  hare  t-o  a  tre- 
mendcus  extent  proved  their  catrtctism. 

The  men  who  are  fizhtlzif  for  cxir  land 
tcni^t  CQ  the  read  to  Seoul.  Korea,  the 
brave  GI's  who  are  linng  in  the  miKf  and 
Q...n.  trading  tjolleta  ezhX  shelii  with  the 
masBed  Chinese  Ccnunttnist  hordes — those 
men  need  hardly  further  pxoie  thdr  loymity 
to  this  land. 

ALL  or  rs  our  B-KMryTtwnxn  coca  cmrnrsinp 

Bu .  I  say  that  1;  U  up  tc  ycu  and  to  me 
here  en  the  ^onae  front  tc  prcTe  by  cur 
deeds  that  we.  too.  are  wcr-,>hy  of  this  pnc«- 
less  herlage.  It  is  a  f«.ct  that  eTery  si&gle 
one  cf  our  people  whether  they  be  joung  or 
Old.  ma^fe  cr  femaie.  re^artHfC^  cf  the:;r  sta- 
tion tn  Me  re^.rdiesB  of  their  occupaticn. 
rt^srdlest  ot  their  race,  creed,  <x  coicr  can 
prcTe  t'  eir  rl^t  la  Amertran  citirrrtsMp. 

Esich  one  of  cs  has  a  rcie  to  piay.  whether 
be  h«  a  public  officer  in  Waahir  ion  or  tn 
Milwaukee  cr  m  Madison,  or  whether  tie  be 
:.  private  citizen — a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  fac- 
tory fcrenuLn.  a  machinl.n.  a  carpenter,  a 
ttreetcar  coxtductcr.  a  churchman,  ca-  any 
cf  the  thousands  of  other  calling  of  cur 
American   pecpie. 

You  and  I  can  prcudly  tfcut  not  arrogantly 
or  l>ca»tf ully  1  speak  forth  the  words :  I  am 
a.i  American"  if — and  I  emphasize  this  If — 
we  rulHIl  the  patriotic  role  we  have  m  what- 
ever station  m  Ufe  we  happen  to  find  oxir- 
seires  N'Lt,  hew'  Let  me  siaggest  several 
specific  ways. 

wx  SHorxD  aix  rorm 

Pirst.  ref  jjdless  of  who  we  are  or  what  we 
are.  one  of  the  createst  prlrileges  we  hare  ts 
tha;  of  CT  sting  a  free  ballot  Te*:.  m  the 
last  election  thrcughcut  the  Nation,  leas 
than  50  percent  of  our  people  voted  at  the 
polls  Amaslngty  ei>ough.  the  pi'rcentafe 
cf  eLeible  voters  who  have  cast  thej  ballets 
has  declined  through  the  years,  rather  than 
increased. 

But,  I  ask.  ycu  my  friends,  to  think  what 
the  peopie  in  the  trr»n  ctiTtain  ctmntrte^ 
wcold  fire  i»  they  mlg^ht  possess  the  right 
tc  vote,  as  you  and  I  do  Think  how  the 
people  of  brave,  devou.  Poland  vrculd  be 
thrilled  if  they  cmild  east  a  secret  'sallot.  or 
the  roflertng  people  cf  Bastrm  (Jermany. 
trapped  under  the  Rtisst&n  boot,  cs  the  op- 
pressed people  ci  Rumania.  BuIgtLna,  and 
CaecboslcvaJcia.  the  Baltic  cotmti'ies — the 
Ifnds  frc«m  which  so  many  of  tt>  in  Wtaeon- 
sln  are  descended. 

voniiB  socKOLT  AXD  iinnuj(xim.T 
So.  I  say.  let  us  not  focfet  this  iwiceleas 
btesstng  when  Hovcmber  rolto  around  and 
vben  primary  day  rolls  around,  biit  let  us 
proudly  cast  oar  vote.  Moreover,  let  tjs  vote 
not  autcmaticallT.  iHn  bUiadly.  not  on  the 


banis  al  whst  aosaeone  tells  us  or  orders  as. 
But  Jet  '.IS  vote  after  our  own  careful  think- 
Ir-e.  after  earrest  review  at  the  lasoes.  after 
ic<und    eraluaticn    at    the    background    and 

q-'.ijLiific&txcrks  cf  t,he  candtdates. 

Let  tia  ask  curselves:  Is  the  candidate  an 
.Amervran  through  and  throtxrb'  IX>es  he 
realiy  believe  m  ctit  CotutltuttonaJ  Republic 
cf  checks  aad  balancet?  I>3es  be  |t,nulaety 
beiie-se  :n  the  free-enterprise  lystem?  Theee 
are  but  a  few  of  t.be  qxieetloiM  which  you  and 
1  should  ask  bef;Te  we  go  into  the  ballet 
boctfc. 

cir.iXTxc  rv  rxnrr  locntir 

N.-w  my  frKuds.  a  seccnd  way  t^x:.  aiid  I 
car.  ii,:aic  as  irate  cur  gc<xl  cttire'nsliip  is  this. 
Let's  maie  ■,-ur  cwn  oc-mm unity — cur  nei<;h- 
»::rh,x:d,  cur  city —the  eecsi  wonderful  plare 
:r.  ■*:-.;;!:  to  Utc  ai:d  grew  that  hunuir.  In- 
g:-':iiit7   .-.r.d   ir.:tiatiTe  ca.tt  p'^ssi't'ly  achieve. 

.As  nzAity  ir-sliTicuais  m  this  audiei:ce  it:..,iw. 
I  am  1  rrteraber  of  the  Senate  Crliue  Ir.  ■  ejtl- 
i-at:r.£  C:nani:ttce  In  that  ca^&city.  I  r.4Te 
■,\sx:eii  cities  from  one  end  of  this  country 


i'-< 


;thej 


-Kansas   Ctij,   Las   \«as.   San 


Frinciscc.  etc  I  tare  «een  how  the  cT::3i:r.al 
f  £:r»::t  has  corrupted  many  comm unities. 
h  ?w  fcrttery  has  ruined  many  pijlkce  force*. 
h:w  graft  has  fottec  Into  municipal  func- 
tions— Itre  departaacnta.  city  rccreatian  set- 
ups, health  units.  I  sa;  to  you.  my  friends, 
that  TOU  and  I  are  called  to  a  high  purpose — 
t.  make  sure  that  the  gani^tcr*.  the  racket- 
eers and  hoodliims  do  not  ever  :ruin  the  latr 
name  ci  Wisconsin  and  its  clean  ciuca.  as 
they  have  so  many  other  States  £nd  cities. 


wx  acK  rwcm  or  aaaoEs  roues  sraxaaaas 
I  do  want  you  to  know  that  when  our 
Crune  Committee  held  bearing  tn  Waablac- 
toc.  It  wsi  w;th  tremendr^us  pride  that  I 
heard  J.  Edgar  Hoow.  Chief  of  the  federal 
Eureau  of  Investigation,  pratee  ycur  mas- 
nificent  po!ice  drcartnkent  here  m  MU- 
WHUkee.  Portunately,  we  of  WleeonstB — and 
you  right  here — have  BDalntataed  Mme  of  the 
h^^beat  st;andards  of  munlctpal  tntcfrtty  that 
any  area  liaa  acbtertd.  I  say  tbat  wr  cer- 
tainly want  to  keep  our  State's  larvcat  city 
that  what  the  fcundlnf  fathers  bad  in  miad 
vnen  they  set  op  a  tripartite  gcvernntem 
with  three  separate,  coequal  branches  We 
must  :eam  the  meaning  of  tbe  BUI  of  Rlf  fata 
with  its  precicus  g:iiaranties. 

These,  then,  are  three  ways  thus  far  to 
demoBostrate  gtxxl  dtiamahtp. 

wz  SKOtTLD  cconaarx  acantsT  onriaTicui 
New.  my  friends,  there  Is  a  fourth  way 
fay  which  we  can  prow*  our  good  citfrenahip. 
and  that  is  by  cuopeiatinf  vtth  the  economic 
program  of  our  Government  in  tixia  time  of 
national  emergency — emtrtW  the  grave  pen! 
of  inflation. 

Any  individiial  who  engages  in  black  aiar- 
ket  acuritics  is  otoetously  dMoyai  to  America. 
Any  individual  who  Jacka  up  pnoes  above 
their  ceilings  is  disloyal.  Any  individtaal  who 
spreads  falae  ru-vxa  wtiich  cause  panic  buy- 
ing is  diaioyal. 


In  a  time  like  this  when  our  Industry  te  t>e- 
!ng  seared  to  the  war  effort,  it  \»  essential 
that  we  Inorease  prodtiction  of  peace — time 
commodities  sn  as  to  help  "soak  up"  infla- 
tionary "Surtn^j  power  In  other  words,  we 
need  greater  productivity,  and  the  way  to 
get  this  Is  by  cooperative  actlan  and  under- 
standlng  between  labor,  management,  agrl- 
culttire  and  Oovemment.  Tou  cant  get  such 
producttTlty  If  there  Is  iMtred.  fear,  selfish- 
nesa  tn  or  among  any  of  those  vital  se^mrnts 
of  our  economy. 

ooMtxanoM 

I  coodudc  as  I  began.  I  coneiude  wltb  tbe 
qoeatiao  that  waa  aifem  of  Prank  CoataUo: 

"What  did  you  s'vcr  do  for  your  cowttry 
as  a  good  ckOamaV 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  vhan  that 
question  is  aaked  of  you.  ycu  wlU  answer  not 
simply  that  you  pay  taxes.    Bather,  X  bop* 
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UMt  fou  vUl  aky  UvAt  you  foUow  a  conAtruc- 
Ut«  profTAin  <rf  serrice  lo  Vvur  countnr. 
cspeciAily  In  tta  ume  of  n«e<l.  a  prof|x*m  of 
exrrcuwiif  your  fr»aclu».  •  pro^n-am  of  keep- 
In?  T.  ur  coounututy  as  c'.ran  as  tou  can 
pcsaibly  m»k»  it.  a  prcurraaa  of  cooperaUnij 
mi'h  xhe  an U- Inflation  of  cur  OoTeinment, 
«  pfo^raaa  of  understAcdlns  Ih*  American 
way  c*  life  and  erf  respecting  it  ar.d  of  c€ux- 
baim;  fu&rtralTe  Icrce*. 

When  *e  i«y.  I  asD  an  Am«-ic*n    may  ycu 
and  1  be  wortby  of   t-hai  proud  d:*Vinctir.a 
May    ve   set    an    exampie    t-    vtl:c^..    m    the 
w.-rds    of    Ui«    faUKT    of    c^ir    couEtry.    "tl^e 
»-i5e  and  bon«at  may  repair  " 

TliarJt  Tcu.  and  c^ueratulaUcns  to  cur 
new  cltuena.  May  yovj — and  all  of  us — be 
worthy  of  our  pro\jd  henia^e. 


F»ilka  Anenca 


EXTEIJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOCTH    O-VKOTA 

ni  TBI  SIKATI  OF  THE  UKITKD  STATES 
Tuesday.  Mcjf  2?,  J 95 1 

Mr.  IfUNDT.  Mr.  President.  Dr  J. 
Ooodner  Gill,  rice  president  of  Rider 
CoUece.  delirrred  a  challenging  address 
entitled  "Palth  In  America"  at  the  an- 
nuaJ  sprinc  banquet  of  the  New  Jersey 
AssociatioD  of  Sctools  of  Business,  held 
In  the  Militarr  l^rk  Hotel  In  Newark. 
N.  J.,  on  May  11.  It  is  an  address  which 
should  be  read  by  every  American,  and 
I  take  pleasure  in  calling  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country  by 
iziscTtlng  it  in  the  Coscussiokal  Record 
at  this  time.  I  am  indebted  to  George  E. 
BtringrfeUow.  of  West  Orange.  N.  J  .  for 
harinc  made  this  inspiring  address  avail- 
able to  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RacoKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  foUovs: 

I  Faitu  m  AMOica 

f  TlM  topic  ct  my  addreaa  tonight  U.  Tiiih 
tB  Siiwilia  fllne*  tta  inception,  and  from 
Um  tlOM  tliat  our  Xarcfatberv  let  foot  on 
ttoSM  ■borw.  tbm  growth  of  this  country  hA« 
teen  aound  and  iteMly.  This  Nation  hu  be- 
UcTVd  in  tnolWtnml  liberty  and  freedom,  the 
mcst  prleeleai  powwili  na  anyone  can  en- 
•  X>T  is  the  world.  Bert,  under  our  Constltu- 
ttam.  all  raeaa.  colors  and  creeds  are  guarmn- 
ts«d  life.  Uterty  and  tiM  pursxilt  of  bappi- 
nm  LMttij.  and  most  Important  of  all.  Uiu 
country  was  fovoded  on  the  belief  and  ibe 
faith  In  an  Almtgtity  Dtvtne  Ood.  Tlirotigb 
tbe  dread—  and  the  centunos..  this  depend- 
ence npon  a  pow«r  greater  than  otir  own  has 
kept  us  a  frae  land,  and  today  America  stands 
as  tlis  stroiafaac  Wation  on  the  face  of  tiie 
globe. 

In  Aoaarlca  w«  enjoy  more  prtvUeges.  more 
opporttiTitTtw  and  more  Itxzunee  than  tiuxe 
anywhere  alae  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We 
hare  developad  the  greatest  Industries  in  the 
wcrid.  TlMtr  produetiTe  capacity  is  unlimit- 
ed and  so  gsTsd  that  they  can  meet 
any  emargency  anytime  tliat  it  may  arise. 
Aiao.  we  have  the  fh>cst  prlrate  and  public 
adkool  ayaMaas  asywbere  to  tie  found.  On 
ttaa  level  of  hlgtaer  education,  we  have  the 
eoUafaa  and  universities  nght  here  in 
4t  8Cata8  aByooc  can  poaslbly  think  of 


ar.d  temples  that  ar.v    we  '.-..uU-l  jxissib.;  :.  i:;>» 

LT  ccnceivc       lu  additi-  a  to  ali  if  t: 

r.f  our  bajsii'  !>  und.itioru*  of  Arr.f"-:  ■  i :.  ■:\ 
h.K  been  our  private  frep-pntprpri.si-  -.•'■m. 
Hfre  ir.  these  United  >^\»'i«s  i  rtian  niay  Wjrit 
1  r  S4ime<?ne  cls-e  t  !;<"  r.:.i-:  'jwn  his  own 
business  dnd  fr  m  :h,\:  devo.  j  his  economic. 
5.  c:al.  .ir.d  p«-::*:c.i:  '.'  ?  A.;  of  our  great 
ir.dustnes  r  d.iv  c -r:  »  :r  rr.  -I-^  humblest 
S'..r7curdir.g.s  ar.d  '^'r.:  '.gn  uT.",.".jn.  deter- 
rninatJcn.  pe^•^everaIlce  and  a  desire  to  serve 
n-..'i.iit:nd  they  have  risen  to  the  highest  po- 
sition* cf  industrial  atrength.  The  founding 
l'.  the  Greu  A::ar.-lr  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
lurnisiies  a'.',  of  u.-;  i.th  an  excellent  ex- 
i-.n.pie  of  American  free  ente.prlse  at  work. 
Here  :s  an  ;rg.tniza:i_n  which  was  started  by 
!wo  brothers  m  .i  little  country  store  and 
!•  day  IS  .  r.e  cf  ur  larijest  Industrial  empires. 
I:  was  scr.-r.d  ir.  saies  la^t  year.  The  same 
.,s  true  ijf  The  General  Motors  Corp  which 
•i  is  first  1.".  sale-.  iiJce-arise.  Sears.  Roebuck 
i  Co.  which  was  *he  'h.rd  l.i^hest  in  con- 


sumer s    sa. 


last 


rear. 


These    are    only 


In  tba  nalB  of  tte  aptrttoai  tnJliwBcaa. 
W  taavt  the  graataat  churclkt*.  cathedrals. 


typical  ex.i.-nples  which  prove  that  under 
the  American  Saa;  Irdlvlduals  and  organl- 
tatior^  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  happl- 
te.ss  and  .success. 

Ir.  recent  yeirs.  all  -^^f  us  have  been  made 
axrire  of  the  tremer.dous  ir.r'.ad.s  which  com- 
munism and  socialism  h.we  rr..\de  right  here 
Ir.  .America.  We  are  currently  engaged  in  a 
war  which  is  a  conflict  .among  foreign  ideolo- 
gies All  of  these  ir.htiman  and  unsouad 
philosophies  will  fail  in  the  future  Just  as 
they  have  m  the  past  because  they  are  solely 
atheistic  ar;d  place  r.i'  reliance  whatsoever 
m  a  divine  providence  We  have  seen 
nazism  crumble  in  Germany  We  have  seen 
fascism  collapse  m  Italy  We  have  witnessed 
th'  dagger  broken  \r.  J.tpan,  and  v.-'-^  know 
that  as  Icn^  as  we  kren  -v.ir  fa.'h  we  will, 
before  too  long.  .«ee  the  -.j'-pr  downfall  of  the 
&jvlet  empire  m  Rus.na.  In  ther.e  countries. 
the  government  comes  ahead  of  the  state. 
quite  the  opposite  of  the  situation  here  in 
America.  The  ultimate  objective  of  all  these 
Ideologies  Is  to  tear  down  the  belief  in  God 
ar.d  destrcy  the  various  re;!^.r.;u3  f'^ces  which 
support  this  faith.  These  dictators  and 
ideologists  know  that  If  they  ran  undermine 
rf!iE:ton  they  will  conquer  us.  because  if  they 
succeed  in  this  measure,  we  will  have  noth- 
ing at  all  tr^  which  we  can  hold.  F-urther- 
more.  the  Soviet  Uni'in  is  pursuing  a  p<:>licy 
currently  of  watchful  waitme  Thev  are  a 
whole  lot  smarter  than  we  iive  them  credit 
for.  They  believe  if  thf-y  have  enough  pa- 
tience, they  will  conq'.ier  us  ultimately  by 
riislntegratmg  us  as  a  people  and  by  bring- 
In?  us  to  bankruptcy  through  lavish  and  ex- 
travagant spending 

It  IS  estimated  at  the  pre«pn'  'm-e  that 
the  debta  cf  ail  of  our  muniripa:i-.-s  State 
governments,  and  Federal  bur>:'a';.s  i.s  w>-'',l 
over  aoOOOOO.OOO.OOO.  A'  the  s<ime  time,  the 
best  authorities  riuure  that  our  total  pro- 
ductive income  is  af>.;ut  Ifc'OooiX)  000,000.  In 
my  Judgment  this  us  tinj  ci  se  jf  a  margin 
for  a  country  like  this  to  ^^perare  ^n.  par- 
ticularly In  the  :i*,ht  cf  the  ci  nftict.-*  thr  j.:n- 
cut  the  world.  We  are  neve;  *,'■  in^t  t...  d  ,h.r,--> 
peace  through  sfwndins;,  sjendiiii;.  and 
•  pending  Again,  I  believe  we  are  never  going 
tu  achltve  peace  through  material  things. 
Econom.icaliy.  we  are  on  a  must  unsound 
batis  at  the  present  time  which  only  can  lead 
us  to  financial  rum.  I  ".peak  to  yuii  tonight 
n.t  as  a  prophet  of  di.otn.  bu*  as  a.;  ...p.  >.•:,. 
cf  hope  and  faith:  but,  at  ihr-  same  time.  I 
believe  we  must  lace  facta  and  be  realistic 
about  our  proble.m.s.  A:  the  ht  i^t.i  of  Wurld 
War  II.  when  wsf  were  en'.,'a,'eu  In  an  all-oui 
ctnfllct,  our  ndu  jnal  budget  totaled  some 
$40  000.(X)0  aOO  Hfre  at  a  time  when  we  are 
engaged  in  only  an  in'L-r'-.ec i  jr.  i:  c-  nr'.io-. 
with  the  fervent  hope  that  we  run  '/ts--, >■:.: 
world  war  III,  our  Government  is  tak  :.;;  :  r 
a  budget  well  over  $70  00O,DO«.0O<J  .\s  wa* 
ftaid  may  years  a«jo  by  a  famous  nU'esm.i:! 
"The  power  lo  tax  m  the  p«iwfr  Ui  rt«*ftrin  ' 
Currently,  we  are  on  tiiii  ruad  j.cd  the  e-tcc.- 


slvety  burdeiijioime  taxes  are  breaking  the 
t  u-ks  of  e'.erv  American  citizen.  Soc  ally 
^leaking,  we  hi'.>'  de-.eloped  m  Ameiic;  .  in 
recent  years,  minority  groups  and  ther*  is 
more  factional  strife  and  hatred  among  t  lenx 
today  than  ever  before  in  our  history  S«-  ne- 
tlmes  I  believe  that  Instead  of  solving  pob- 
lems  we  are  creating  new  ones  dailv  by  fol- 
lowing erroneous  policies  which  are  biuse  ;  on 
false  motives  which  can  only  bring  ^jrf  iter 
Internal  dissension.  It  was  my  pleasure  last 
night  to  attend  a  dinner  m  New  Yor  .  at 
which  both  former  Pr«^-iden*  Herbert  He  ner 
and  the  Honorable  Bern.irc!  M  B,\riich  vere 
the  main  speakers.  In  his  address  Presi  lent 
Hoover  stressed  the  fact  tha"  the  gre:  test 
problem  and  most  tragic  conseq  lence  c  :  all 
our  unreallsm  today  here  in  .^merlca  i.'  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  ^  orst 
moral  depression  our  Natl  n  has  seen  We 
know  that  Immorality  Is  now  at  aii  all-  ime 
high,  and  we  have  reached  a  new  low  n  oral 
tone  which  is  undermining  the  youth  of  •  >day 
whom  we  look  up  to  as  the  leaders  of  to  nor- 
row.  It  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  sex  •  lubs 
organized  in  many  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  recent  undeccvering  of  the  nar- 
cotic trafDc  trade  among  teen-agers  is  a  hor- 
rible reflection  upon  our  Nation  and  n  akes 
our  position  m  the  eves  of  the  rest  o:  the 
world  look  very  bad  <i*  the  present  time  In 
his  remarks.  Mr  Baruch  em.phistzed  the  fact 
that  If  we  are  overcome  anytime  by  an  out- 
side Invader,  it  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  complete  lack  of  .<elf-discipUn>  and 
self-control  amone  our«;eIves  here  m  .Am.  rica. 
He  further  said,  'It  is  hish  ti.me  that  we  sub- 
ordinate all  pressure  and  minor  groups  t  i  the 
national  interests  of  this  country  "  Lr  le  or 
no  importance  is  placed  any  more  on  s  5und 
character.  We  live  in  an  age  of  deals,  do  stale- 
talk,  and  pcUtlcal  trickrrv  which  Is  only 
tearing  down  all  too  rapidly  the  ideal;  and 
principles  which  has  m.ade  .Am.erica  the  most 
beloved  Nation  ^hrou^'hcut  th*-  world. 

.Apart  and  beyond  politics,  it  1;  my 
humble  belief  that  it  Ls  wrong  when  t  ither 
party  Is  In  power  loo  long  I  b  'Ueve 
It  Is  of  ll-.tle  importance  today  wheth  r  we 
are  Republicans  or  Democrats.  The  vital 
thing  is  'hat  we  fir'it  be  courageous  red- 
blooded  A.mericans.  We  are  suiTenn;^  pres- 
ently from  a  political  monopolistic  ph  loso- 
phy  where  too  jreat  a  segm.ent  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  believes  that  they  no-  only 
own  the  Government  but  tlie  count  y  as 
well.  I  should  l.ke  to  m.ake  it  clear  t  lat  I 
am  not.  even  in  my  thinking,  attemp'i  ig  to 
get  Into  politics,  but  certainly  the  k;rpat  need 
of  this  hour  is  for  truly  preat  leader-  and 
really  fine  outstanding  statesmen  We  lack 
men  of  political  crcaraije.  and  while  *•  fuss 
and  fume  ab<^'it  what  our  foreign  ;.olicv 
should  be,  our  .ine  .American  youth  are  lyin.? 
in  Kore.'\  wh.Ie  rertam  poliiiclaro  enzsje  in 
a  stalemate  i;.  .m  effort  to  pull  \arious  Kinds 
of  deals,  Ov.r  hoys  m  .Vsia  have  no  co  icep- 
tlon  of  what  'hey  are  P.ghttng  for.  and  they 
feel  that  they  ai-e  needlessly  laying  lown 
their  lives,  all  because  we  are  not  u  ilted 
here  in  Anir-:  a  Re'.';ardless  of  which  side 
'.V-   m.!'    ■■-■ltd    .)ii   General   MacArthur'-    tes- 

■  ;i-      ■■■     'he    :  ict    that    this   country    is   split 

■  :•  pen  is  the  very  wo'-st  thing  that  •  ouid 
;.,...;.,..  ;i.  This  i,s  Just  what  our  enemies  '.'ant. 
and  nothing  wi'.l  defeat  us  more  than  ?  dis- 
i:^ ■'--•ration  of  this  kind.  Some  tim.e  .  s^o  I 
•A  :-  nilng  up  wn  the  train  from  Wilr.lng- 
•  n,  Del.  I  went  in  the  day  coach  then  and 
-  .'  with  a  pu'.lman  porter  who  was  <  e-ad- 
headlng  back  ti  New  York  H:'  had  s  rved 
.1  .  years  in  toe  turopean  c-ii'ilct  aid  as 
we  got  to  discussing  thr  Korean  situi  tiin. 
he  said.  "Ml-ster.  tht>!  whole  situation  Just 
doesn't  mnk-"  <<'nse  to  m.e  '  He  said.  Here 
V,.-  :-.  ,  »,  c^;..  *,-,o,0()O,OOO,0(X)  over  to  Em  land 
'*'■'"■'■  ■■•::■  n  i^-.ev  buv  our  products  to  s.  11  to 
the  llr.i  Chmrse  Communists  "  He  said. 
•M,  ■•'  I  lust  cant  understand  this  •,tua- 
ti.n  a-.  ,ul  Here  is  the  s«3und  oplnit  n  of 
a  f  .  •  il  a'erc  «•  Americin  citizen  I  bi  Ueve 
s\^..    .1   rt-ma.*.    ij    i.<.'.n;?udi,;u*ly   sl^nifl  .-ant. 


In  fpeaking  recently  with  the  attach*  of  one 
of  the  foreign  embiuwlo  which  Is  an  ally  of 
the  United  btates.  be  said  the  dismissal  of 
General  Mac.Arthur  and  the  rabeequent  dl- 

vl.«ion  which  it  has  created  In  this  ctjuntry 
has  we&kened  us  oefinitely  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

While  I  truly  believe  that  moet  oi  our  gov- 
ernmental empk  yees  and  bureaus  are  patri- 
otic and  loyal  and  are  working  b&rd  to  do  a 
f  lie  job.  I  believe  there  are  too  many  others 
who  are  pronioilng  kJealtstic  philosophies  for 
personal  and  selfish  reasons.  In  attending  a 
convention  recently  in  Chicago,  I  was  speak- 
ing with  a  colonel  who  had  been  through 
World  W  r  II  and  who  had  been  brilliantly 
decorated  for  his  bravery  and  ieaderafaip. 
He  said  to  me  these  exact  words,  "Dr.  GUI. 
that  treaty  ai  Yalta  has  this  country  hog- 
tied."  ^adie*  and  gentlemen.  I  say  to  you, 
apart  from  politics,  no  President — Republi- 
can or  Democrat — should  be  permitted  in 
time  cf  war  to  make  any  secret  agreement 
With  any  nation  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, and  our  boys,  therefore,  are  dying  m 
Korea  needlessly  because  of  a  confused  and 
bungled  foreign  policy.  Sometimes  I  won- 
der if  our  leaders  in  this  country  truly  de- 
sire peace  and  whether  they  are  really  con- 
cerned about  saving  our  good  American  boys. 
We  went  through  World  War  II  with  itjs  hor- 
rible and  shocking  catastrophes  and  uage- 
dies  hoping  '»hat  In  the  second  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  world  would  be  free 
from  war  and  the  rumens  of  war.  and  yet  u 
was  but  a  short  while  before  we  were  in  an- 
other conflict  which  could,  but  I  hope  will 
not.  lead  to  world  war  III. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  will  never  have  good 
government  and  good  men  in  public  offices 
again  until  each  and  every  citizen  takes  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  I  don't  mean 
from  the  viewpoint  of  partisan  politics,  but 
an  interest  In  supporting  worth  while  men 
and  seeing  to  it  thai  once  they  are  elected 
to  public  olfices  they  uphold  sound  Ideals 
and  principles.  In  our  own  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  chief  justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey,  Is  lead- 
ing a  very  commendable  move  throughout 
the  colleges  by  getting  them  to  have  their 
alumui  take  a  deep  Interest  in  public  affairs 
and  government.  Here  In  these  United 
States,  we  enjoy  the  greatest  privilege  above 
ail  and  that  Is  the  right  to  vote,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eliminate  those  In  public  office 
whom  we  think  are  unfit  and  to  choose  those 
whom  we  believe  will  do  a  creditable  job. 
It  is  A  sad  com^^entary  uptn  the  life  of 
America  that  so  few  people  exercise  this 
right.  The  recent  election  for  the  mayor 
cf  the  city  of  Clilcago  proves  this  point  again 
because  It  was  the  lightest  vote  ever  In  the 
history  of  this  great  midwestern  city.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  weaknesses  among 
ourselves  at  the  present  time  is  the  ^lathy 
and  gullibility  of  the  American  public,  and 
I  say  this  most  kindly.  We  do  not  take  time 
to  analyze  things  ourselves,  and  we  are  too 
inclined  to  swallow  everything  we  see  and 
I.eiu-  only  to  find  out  the  next  day  they  are 
false  and  untrue. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  there  are  three 
causes  contributing  most  to  our  disintegra- 
tion Inside  America  and  to  our  weakened 
position  throu*:hout  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  flist  place,  we  have  adopted  totally 
the  materialistic  philosophy.  AH  of  our  In- 
terests today  arc  concerned  about  tangible 
things.  People  everywhere  are  thinking 
only  of  position,  title,  power,  wealth,  and  all 
those  things  which  In  the  end  mean  little 
or  nothing.  We  have  eliminated  any  con- 
sideration whatsoever  of  the  spiritual  and 
human  values  of  life.  It  Is  only  the  Intangi- 
ble things  which  are  tmmortal  and  perma- 
nent, and  until  we  yearn  for  peace,  brotherly 
love,  and  liuman  kindness,  we  will  nerer 
have  It.  It  was  my  pleasure  aometlme  ago 
to  hear  a  famous  general  speak  and  he  said 
that  from  now  on  It  must  be  Ood**  will  He 
aald  military  power  can  stop  a  war.  but  mili- 
tary   power    can    never    bring    about    peace. 


He  said  there  will  never  be  aecunrr  In  the 
world  untU  there  Is  a  ctiange  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  and  sotiis  of  rata.  This  I  think 
coming  from  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
all  time  gives  all  of  us  a  great  deal  to  con- 
sld«-. 

I  believe  the  second  cause  for  our  con- 
fllcta  today  Is  due  to  the  fact  thai  tiiere  is 
too  much  aelfishneaa.  iMie.  and  greed 
throughout  the  world.  People  are  concerned 
simply  about  thenikselves,  their  own  happi- 
ness and  pleasures,  giving  no  thought  what- 
soever to  thcke  around  them  who  may  be 
le^  fcrtunale.  Our  various  State  Institu- 
tions today  are  overcrowded  with  pe^iple  pos- 
sessing all  kinds  cf  college  and  university 
degrees  but  somewhere  along  the  line  in 
their  education  they  missed  the  fu.id,amen- 
tal  values  and  when  they  went  cut  into  the 
tu?iness  cf  life,  they  cracked  up  a::d  cculd 
not  stand  the  pace.  In  all  kindness.  I  be- 
lieve tco  many  cf  cur  cc'leges  and  unlver- 
stties  In  recent  years  h.-'.ve  promoted  tco 
many  ideologies  and  I  thmk  that  a  lot  cf 
communism  and  socialism  can  be  tr«ced  back 
to  some  of  these  institutions.  Acalt ,  I  think 
too  many  colleges  are  Interested  simply  in 
building  up  power  and  huge  endowments  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  their  main  purpose  and 
function.  If  these  institutions  ard  all  of 
our  other  American  organl2!atloEs  which 
stand  for  God.  fuch  as  the  churcti.  fall  In 
their  responsibilities  then  I  say  there  Is  lit- 
tle or  no  hope  of  our  achieving  world  peace. 
We  must  Inctilcate.  Into  the  mlncis  of  cur 
youth  particularly,  high  and  noble  Ideals  of 
morality,    intelligence,   and    patriot.sm. 

The  third  and  last  cause  for  U^ie  unrest 
In  the  w jrld  today  Is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
I  believe,  all  of  us  have  become  loo  pagan. 
As  a  result  we  are  grappling  with  temporal 
things  all  the  time  and  when  they  do  net 
work  out.  we  go  to  pieces  and  emcage  In  a 
war.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  peace  someday,  each 
and  everyone  of  us  must  get  down  on  our 
knees  and  first  pray  for  it  and  secondly  work 
toward  It.  The  question  Is  not  whether 
God  IS  on  our  aide,  because  we  know  he  is 
always  there,  but  the  question  Is  whether 
we  ourselves  are  on  the  side  ol  the  Lord. 

Therefore,  the  hope  of  the  world  rests  In 
our  faith  lr.  America.  We  must  lededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  our 
forefathers.  Secondly,  we  must  restore  our 
faith  In  the  American  free-ent«rpr!se  system 
and  lastly,  above  all  else,  we  must  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  Almighty  God. 

The  greatest  textbook  of  all  times  gives 
us  the  solution  .o  our  problems  today.  If 
we  would  abide  by  them  our  Ills  would  be 
eliminated.  The  Bible  says.  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  Its  rlgiiteousness 
and  all  these  things  sliail  be  ad<ied  on  to 
you."  We  definitely  are  not  seiiking  the 
right  things  today.  Unless  we  seek  brotherly 
love,  human  kindness  and  world  understand- 
ing, we  will  never  achieve  ttieae  things.  The 
Bible  says  to  us  again,  "If  any  n:>an  would 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  kilniaelf,  take 
up  his  croae  and  follow  Me."  We  are  not  fol- 
lowing the  right  leaders  today.  I  do  net 
mean  simply  political  leadersiilp.  but  we  are 
not  following  Jie  Master  himself.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  go  on  groping  in  the  dark.  Increaalng 
constantly  our  dlfflcultlca  Instead  c»f  atjoilah- 
Ing  them.  Once  more,  tiie  Bible  says.  "He 
tliat  findeth  his  life  shall  loee  it,  but  he  that 
loaeth  his  life  for  My  sake  sliaU  find  it."  Too 
often  today,  people  are  concerned  about  per- 
petuating their  nama  and  aa  a  conaequcnce 
they  are  mlaslng  the  very  objective  of  life 
wtilch  la  to  go  about  iieiping  othera.  We 
can  obtain  immortality  only  throu(;h  our  ac- 
ceptance and  adoptioa  d  the  Spirit  of  Al- 
mighty God.  Only  thoae  things  wiiich  are 
excellent  will  remain  permanent,  and  if 
people  the  world  over  would  give  more  to 
themaelvas  to  UaoM  about  them,  wa  would 
not  tiave  to  worry  about  tha  threat  oi  an* 
other  global  conflict. 

In  coDciualon.  I  belleva  flrmly  that  if  we 
would  practice  the  first  two  cammattdments 
In  our  daily  lives,  all  the  gloom  and  fear 


and  horror  about  us  would  be  dispelled,  and 
tliey  go  like  this:  "Thou  ahalt  love  the  U»xl 
thy  God  with  ail  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
mind  and  with  ail  thy  soul:  this  Is  the  first 
and  great  commandment  "  and  the  second 
is  like  unto  It :  •Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor 
a«  thyself.  On  these  two  commandtnenta 
hang  all  the  laws  and  the  fnDpbets." 

I  truly  believe,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  If 
we  would  practice  these  flrst  two  command- 
ments In  our  dally  lives,  we  would  have  peace 
en  earth  and  good  will  toward  all  men. 
Thank  you. 


Tbe  Robber  lachistry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or  MOKTAIfa 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UKTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  a  statement 
by  George  J  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  before  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  on  March  26. 1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoid,  as  follows: 

I  want  to  take  the  time  to  thank  the  Hon- 
ors bin  Grr  M  Grj^rrri.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Bualnc:.s 
Commltti?e,  for  hts  very  cordial  Invitation  cf 
March  14.  directed  to  me,  to  appear  anrt  give 
testimcnv  at  this  hearing.  HI-  letter  to  me 
said,  in  part.  "I  should  like  to  request  yotir 
appearence  before  this  committee  to  present 
to  the  memlJershlp  your  views  on  tlie  present 
policy  In  effect  and  formulated  by  the  OSce 
of  Rubl>er  Reserve."  I  will  attempt  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  chairman  and 
ccnflne  my  remr.riu  to  this. 

My  name  Is  George  J.  Burger,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  a  nonprofit  organlaatlon 
organised  under  X'ht  laws  of  the  State  of 
California.  I  will  speak  for  tha  membezahlp 
of  this  organization  and  also  for  the  Burger 
Tire  Consultant  Service  and  as  pubitaher  of 
the  National  Independent,  tlM  main  and 
principal  objective  of  the  latter  two  tMtng 
ttM  preservation  of  Independent  factors  in 
the  rubber-tire  industry. 

Speaking  for  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  its  objective  is  to  op- 
pose monopoly  wherever  it  appears  in  our 
economy  and  to  fight  the  spread  of  monop- 
oly In  any  segment  of  our  economy.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  in  the  tremendoualy 
large  Natlon-wltte  membership  of  ttie  fedara- 
tion  It  is  naturally  supposed  it  Includes  many 
thousands  in  the  tire-servicing  field,  namely, 
tire  dealers,  filling  stat  Um  operators,  auto- 
mobile dealera.  and  garagea. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memtwrs  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, tiie  witness  hMM  also  been  a  member 
of  the  rubber-tire  industry,  beginning  in 
ths  spring  of  1909  right  up  to  tlie  present 
moment — in  other  words,  a  term  ct  42  ycari. 
and  in  that  period  I  liava  owned  and  op- 
erated an  independent  tire  saiea  and  serv- 
icing astablishmant.  and  it  may  be  found  I 
have  liad  tlM  honor  and  privilege  during 
tliat  43  years  to  serve  and  represent  inde- 
pendent tire  dealers  both  in  a  Stats  and  na- 
tional way.  Therefore.  I  do  not  coma  before 
the  committee  merely  aa  a  proleaslonai  trade 
asaociatl<m  secretary,  but  as  one  who  has 
learned  from  tlie  scliool  of  hard  knocks  of 
tiie  monopolistic  trends  within  tiie  rubbar- 
tire  Industry,  and  aiao  more  recently  through 
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my  official  pc»lllon  at  dlrf^tor  and  vlc«  pres- 
ident of  the  Maticnal  F«Jpratlon  of  Inde- 
pendent B'a«lnea»,  In  chaije  of  Us  lest*U- 
tlTe   offlce.   T14  Bond  Buuding.   Washington. 

D  C 

Mr.  Chalrmac.  the  problem  before  your 
eonunlttee  Is  nothing  new  ir.sofar  as  the  wit- 
ness IS  concerned  as  Independent  factors  m 
the  rubber-tire  Industry  have  previously 
faced  the  a^me  ntuatlcn— th.U  Ls.  an  at- 
tempt by  the  big  rubber  interests  to  shape 
tie  over -all  rubber  program  for  their  o'»  :i 
benef.t.  and  when  this  appeared  on  the  scene 
Juit  10  years  aijo  we  were  rompe'-led  to  seek, 
the  help  of  the  Small  Business  Committees 
and  the  Senate  Banking  and  C'Jrrency  C  m- 
mittee    to   arrest   thU    mt  nop<;llstic    move 

I  want  It  stated  for  the  record  that  It  w.is 
the  action  of  the  Small  Busmpss  Commrets 
of  t^ie  Congresa.  and  particularly  the  S^iAte 
Smill  Business  Committee  which  went  a 
lo".  «  way  to  save  the  busmesa  life  of  at  lea.st 
300  000  Independent  Ure-servicing  e:-tab- 
hshmrnta  In  the  n-.bber  lndt:nry  At  the 
same  time  the  smaller  producers  wer**  saved 
I  t^.mk  the  record  should  show  that  the 
crir.mittee  In  the  Senate  on  small  business 
WM  made  up  of  Senator  MtrxaAT  as  chair- 
nan.  Senator!  Malonkt.  Em-indo:,  Me*d, 
Stiwmt.  Capfi*,  and  Taft  and  it  Is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  state  that  at  that  time  the 
committee  waa  unanimous  In  Its  actions  and 
recommendations. 

Both  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Bualness  and  the  Burger  Tire  Con- 
aultant  Service  are  not  interested  In  an  In- 
di'ldual.  It  Is.  however,  unfortunate  that 
an  tndlvidtial  should  have  been  the  vict;n 
In  the  {H^sent  situation.  More  Important. 
however,  we  are  Interested  in  the  o.er-aU 
principle  Invrlved — that  is  the  actions  of 
certain  big  rubber  Interests  to  dominate  a 
pf-o^ram  and  vheir  position  is  one  of  rule  cr 
ruin,  and  It  Is  too  bad  If  anyone  stands  In 
their  way.  We  speak  from  experience  on 
•uch  a  policy  during  our  42-yt  s  period  in 
the  rubber-tire  industry. 

When  the  story  appeared  l..  the  press  en 
the  dumisaal  of  Mr.  Earl  den.  then  actm:; 
rubber  director  of  the  National  Production 
Authority.  Mr.  Glen  being  replaced  by  a  ma- 
jor company  rubber  ofllcial  to  direct  the  pro- 
gram, such  action,  conflrmed  our  suspicun 
of  some  months  back.  When  this  action 
took  plrce  we  wired,  on  January  24.  the  :u.- 
lowmg  telegram  to  the  Honorable  Joh.v 
firaucMAJf.  cha:.-man  of  the  Senate  Sn;aa 
Buk loess  Committee.  Hon.  Lyndon  JoHNSt:).N, 
chairman.  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  Hon  Waicnr 
pATiaaM,  chairman.  House  Small  Business 
Coounittce.  and  the  Honorable  Emanl'xl 
Cw.Lim.  chalmuui.  Monopoly  Subcommittee. 
Bouse  Judiciary   Committee,    as   follows 

'*A  recent  preaa  release  announced  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Leiand  Spencer,  vice 
president  of  the  Kelly  Springfield  Tire  Co  , 
aubaldlary  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber 
Co..  to  b*  Rubber  Director  of  NPA.  aaalated 
by  Mr  Xarl  Olen  as  Deputy  Collector.  Mr. 
Olen  bad  been  acting  director  of  the  rubber 
dlrtslon  ber«\ofore  and  be  had  a  very  good 
bacJcgrotuid  of  knowledge  due  to  bis  previous 
employment  In  the  rubber  Industry  and  with 
the  Government  as  be  was  In  charge  of  the 
rubber  program  for  some  few  years.  Now  in 
this  short  space  of  time,  in  fact  In  leas  than 
SO  days,  we  And  the  pressure  we  thought 
would  develop  has  been  brought  for  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Olen  from  Government  service 
In  NPA.  We  aak  "U  this  the  Government  s 
way  of  paying  off  for  faithful  service  to  the 
Oovenunent  In  putting  the  Government's  in- 
terest first  and  aU»  for  insistence  that  small 
business  of  tbe  rubber  industry  be  placed  on 
parity  with  the  Big  Pour  rubber  companies?' 
We  believe  Mr.  Glen's  posuiun  was  to  set  a 
pragrani  with  equality  for  all  In  the  rubber 
Intfostrr  and  that  the  services  of  ail  In  the 
rubber  industry  be  utilized  for  the  be«t  in- 
tartet  of  <Kar  Hauco  •  sconumy  in  these  criti- 


cal davs  Tlie  G'  vert.nirnt  s  \r*.  >;.  with  re- 
gard to  Mr  Olen  wu;  r:  nu-  ;\-  i  i.!-  Krk  to  all  In 
small  bu.'ine'vs.  noT  cr.iy  ;n  the  rubber  in- 
dustry but  to  ail  small  bu-lness  of  this  Na- 
t  on  who  are  at  th;>  t;n.e  tACl^.^;  a  death 
srrui^gle  to  keep  ir;  tui;r.f-,s  The  statement 
i<  fceine  rraae  day  in  and  day  out  that  big 
bwsinesj  is  row  in  control  of  Governmeu*''' 
pciici':^  Tlu>  ;s  wiiat  we  hear  and  it  wou  d 
m  our  opinion  be  somewhat  conflrmed  if  the 
h.  pper.m?  with  Mr  Olen  \s  a  pattern  that 
w.n  follow  It;  •'Ap  ir.terest  of  our  Nation 
vp  beheve  that  ti.e  action  of  NPA  ofRclals 
should  be  th  'r-^uehly  explored  at  once,  call- 
ii'.z  !n  Harrison  and  Ireland,  both  former 
telephone  corr.panv  offlclal.s.  and  also  Mr  H. 
B  McCoy,  of  the  De;;artment  of  Commerce. 
c  ;  1  .\n  TO  NPA  Thi.<  matter  Is  serious  and 
i:.  cur  pinion  the  actions  of  the  big  rubber 
romp.inics  are  to  feather  their  own  nests 
£.-st  S;r.a'.l  business  has  a  serious  stake  In 
this  action.  Thanks  for  yctir  Immediate  at- 
tention " 

Senator  Spvrkman  Is  to  be  commended  for 
h:3   immediate   ,ictl>  u      ..    -..e   matter. 

Mr  Chairman  .tr.il  u.t:'..  » -$  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  vievv  >:  the  f.^.  •  M  ,i-  history  la 
repeatma:  i^sel'  w.  the  irt  ;-.r--.:-e  industry. 
I  think  It  Is  ne.' '-^  .:  ,  to  turn  the  clock  back 
Ju>5t  10  years  ana  <.  .■  ^te  from  the  Pecord — 
refer  Senate  Committee  Prmt  No  3.  Seventy- 
seventh  Con.sress.  first  session,  page  2,  Small- 
Business  Pnblen-s  of  the  Tire  and  Rubber 
Manufacturers  and  Ke*.ii.er,^>  1  am  referring 
to  the  letter  whicn  api^e  irs  in  that  document 
s^n^  to  t;re  ma.^.uf ^cturers  and  independent 
dealers  throughout  the  Nation  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  that  time,  the 
H'vnorable  Jamfs  E.  MraaAT: 

"This  tirst  C'.immun.ication  of  our  commit- 
tee to  you  seeks  vour  special  attention  and 
C'>operatior.  in  a  united  effort  to  solve  one  of 
our  country's  major  economic  problems. 
namely,  a  restoration  of  a  healthy,  virile,  and 
st'cnu  national  small-buslne?8  economy. 

"O'jr  ccmmi-tee  s  first  task  la  to  determine. 
v\hat  ?Te  the  pm'-.iems  of  small  business,  and 
their  order  of  imjxirtance  ' 

"No  one  can  an.^wer  this  question  better 
t'.ian  the  .=  niall-business  n-.an  and  those  who 
have  Riven  speci.il  study  to  this  subject. 

"You  can  help  us.  Will  you  do  so.  please, 
pr'  mptly' 

"(1>  In  yotir  ■loini  >r..  what  are  the  prob- 
lems of  small  b'lainess'  If  you  are  a  small- 
b'i.«!ne«s  man.  state  clearly  your  own  prob- 
lems. Li.«t  each  p'-oblem  on  a  separate  letler- 
hrjd  and  number  It.  in  Its  order  of  lmp«v- 
t.inre  as  yrd  ^ee  it  Brieflv  giv^  your  version 
of  whv  each  is  in.p.  --t.ir-t 

"(2  I  Si^n  your  n  ■:-,p  .  •-.  cacfa  sheet.  Give 
yur  occupatK  r.  or  k.nrl  r  business,  firm 
na.me,  full  address.  C'l.^rfsslonal  district, 
and  population     f  your  city. 

"If  you  will  c.i.-efully  follow  the  above  di- 
rections, it  will  greatly  expedite  our  work. 
Do  n>  t  attempt  to  aive  us  v  ur  solution  now 
for  each  problem.  The  dmnutree  will  com- 
municate with  vni  later  us  mon  as  it  deter- 
mines the  order  in  whuh  it  will  deal  wi*h 
the  problems  submitted 

"We  wish  to  av jid  any  action  based  nt.  si.au 
Judgment.  Whatever  may  be  acccmplLshed 
can  have  l.xutUK  benefit  oiily  if  it  advances 
the  sum  Kjtal  of  our  natnmal  welf.ire  t^^und 
solutions  will  have  the  pe.-mar.enc-e  \«.;-...;i 
can  only  come  frtjm  public  unc;er^t.'.:.0.:..: 
and  acceptance  ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  time  and  tin  •« 
again  that  the  records  of  the  Small  Bi^ines.s 
Committees  of  the  Coni^resa.  and  particui  ir:v 
of  the  Senate,  as  time  goes  on  would  pr  ". e 
Invaluable.  Por  example,  one  of  tne  ansAtr-i 
received  to  the  chairman  s  retjuest  w;«s  tr  :i 
Iowa.  I  think  it  is  important  to  qu  re  i;i 
part  (pp.  7fl  and  77).  what  the  Iowa  inde- 
pendent dealer  wrote  to  the  chairman  if  m.^ 
committee,  which  Is  a  matter  of  public 
record      He  said 

"It  la  with  pleasure  that  I  r  niplv  w. •  i 
your  request  and  submit  su  problems  ol  t:.e 


small-business  mm   for  your  con  ide  ation. 
There   aie.    of    course,    other    vital    problems 
such   as  taxation,   e'-  ,   which    probab  y   will 
receive   the   attent:  -n    uf    y^ii.r   commr.iee. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Problem  No  8:  Obstruction  of  leel.  latlon 
favorable  to  small  business,  particuls  rly  In 
committees,  by  highly  paid  and  skilled  lob- 
byists of  mass  producers  rnd  distributors 
who  are  provided  \ii'h  utuimited  e  ;;vtMis-e 
accounts. 

"Problem  No.  6'  Consumer  utv  ,-a  ice  rf 
the  activities  now  in  pr  irre,^  tcid  ns;  to 
the  destruction  of  sni  .li  bu-^.ne-s  a  "id  Its 
reaction  on  social,  pi'.it.rii.  a:  d  ec  n  imic 
institutions." 

The  position  of  the  federation  and  the 
Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service  concur 5  with 
what  the  Iowa  independent  forcibly  stated — 
that  the  over-all  action  at  that  tine  all 
tended  to  the  destruction  "f  small  bu  iness, 
and  we  believe  the  present  actii  n  Inst  tuted 
last  January  has  the  earmarks  of  this  s.ame 
destruction. 

The  attemp's  hv  nvt]or  ruhber  interest? 
over  a  35-ye.tr  per:  fl  m  I'ur  opinio  i,  are 
conflrmed  by  n.  o  ■.  .u.d  that  is  to  stru-e  for 
complete  moi.  ;,:•.•  I  think  thi.s  cm  be 
confirmed  by  the  r-'-.x.ited  actions  (f  the 
Antitrust  Division  <  '.  :i.e  Department  if  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  C'tinml.ssion  in 
their  many  cases  against  cer'.un  rubber  in- 
terests where  they  were  found  m  vujlat.on  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

It  is  far  better.  Mr  Chalrniiiv  f  r  y  a  and 
your  committee  to  have  the  view  of  ,sn-all 
tire  producers  as  to  what  they  said  in  a 
similar  situation  in  the  early  sumn.er  of 
1941 — Senate  Committee  Print  N".  3— Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business  of  the  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Manufacturers  and  P.erallers  Sc-enty- 
seventh  Con^tress.   firU   sf^iSKm,  pate    142. 

"In  1922  small  deal.^rs  ace-  unted  for  fullv 
98  percent  of  all  tn'-e-replacement  bismess 
and  manufacturer-owned  stores  for  arprtixi- 
mately  0.1  percent.  Today  the  small  dealer's 
share  has  been  reduced  to  46  6  percet  t  and 
the  manufacturer-owned  st ore.s'  shaie  has 
Increased  to  9  I  percent  In  1929  ace  >rdin^ 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, there  were  754  manufacture--con- 
trolled  outlets.  In  1939  this  tvp>e  of  outlet 
had  Increased  in  number  to  2.087  " 

I  happened  to  be  In  Akron  Ohio,  in  th.e 
summer  of  1941.  I  found  when  I  ret;ister  d  m 
the  hotel  im;xirtant  c.iUs  bcmj  made  on  me 
by  certain  small  rubber-tire  producers  tn  get 
In  contact  with  them  immediately,  and  due 
to  this  visit  I  am  reading  f^r  the  rec  )rd  my 
letter  to  the  then  chairman  of  the  Senp-e 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  appears  in 
Senate  Committee  Print  No  6-  Small-Busi- 
ness Problems — Small  Business  and  Delense. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  rir>t  sessi  m,  piage 
20: 

"Dear  Sfn-.-^t^  r  Mtrrvt  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  copy  uf  a  brief  from  Mr  J  P  Seit)er- 
llng.  president  of  the  Seiberhne  Rubber  Co. 
This  brief  confirmed  an  oral  statement  to 
Dr  Rogers.  Chairman  f  the  Rubber  Priority 
Division.  Offlce  of  Pr  -ductioti  Manacement, 
June  26,  1941. 

"I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  communi- 
cation dated  July  21  fr  im  Mr.  William  O'Nell, 
president  of  the  General  Tire  k  Rubber  Co.. 
and  directed  to  the  writer.  It  is  my  opinion 
tiuit  the  smaller  industries  within  this  rubber 
i;.J.;.-T'.  n.;i-»  look  to  your  committee  to 
brii.^i  lb. -ut  immediate  relief.  The  situation 
l.-~  v^rv  ser.  -u.s  and  it  appears  that  the  gen- 
era. 1  ii.i.  n  held  of  the  policy  of  the  Oovern- 
nunt  i:.<i)f.,r  as  the  rubber  industry  Is  con- 
cerned IS  bfin^  Kulded  and  directed  by  the 
four  major  tire  manufacturers.  The  small 
ti.-e  ni.ii.iiMoturer  is  in  a  position  to  serve 
the  C'l-.vernment  during  this  national  emer- 
«r:..  V  pr  iVided  that  the  Oovernment  sees  to 
i'  tliat  they  are  taken  care  of  in  a  Just  and 
fair   'A  ay 

Pif  situation  is  of  a  serious  nature  and  I 
leei  certain  that  your  committee  will  act  and 
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act  promptly  with  the  OflJce  of  Productlan 
Management. 

"J  will  keep  yoti  supfdied  with  other  factual 
Information  as  I  recure  It. 


T  S  — In  Mr  CNell's  letter  the  strike  that 
he  mentions  was  between  the  period  of 
March  and  June  1940  at  the  height  of  the 
manufacttirlng  season." 

I  am  also  quoting.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter 
which  appears  In  the  committee  print,  page 
21.  and  It  might  be  well  for  the  committee 
to  know  at  this  time  that  the  position  of  the 
company  writing  the  letter  has  increased 
considerably  In  the  industry.  In  fact.  It  was 
stated  by  my  good  friend  Senator  Ltkoow 
JonMsoif  at  a  public  hearing  at  the  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  on  the  synthetic  rubber  program 
a  few  years  back,  where  he  said  In  substance 
It  was  no  longer  the  Big  Pour,  tnit  the 
Big  Plve. 

"Dtak  Gbokcz:  You  realise,  George,  that 
with  the  possibility  of  original  eqtilpment 
being  cut  in  half,  the  equipment  companies 
will  have  that  amount  of  ertra  rubber  to 
fight  with  in  the  commercial  field.  In  the 
case  of  three  of  these  companies  special  pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  their  company  stores. 
"I  am  on  my  way  to  Washington  right  now 
because  the  prtrdent  allotment  shows  a  40- 
percent  cut  to  us  In  the  amount  of  rubber 
we  are  going  to  tise  In  the  last  6  mofnths  of 
this  year.  Of  cotirae,  ours  Is  disappointingly 
large  because  we  had  a  strike  in  the  period 
of  the  basic  percentages.  I  am  sure  we  are 
going  to  have  this  taken  into  consideration. 
"If  Goodyear.  Plrestone,  and  United  States 
have  all  this  wholesale  rubber  which  was  for- 
merly put  Into  eqtilpment  tires  based  on  a 
quota  for  3  years  In  which  equipment  busi- 
ness was  the  most  astounding  that  ever  oc- 
curred m  America,  that  they  have  a  very  un- 
fair advantage  over  all  thoae  compsuiles  who 
believe  In  dealing  through  Independent  deal- 
ers. Why  wouldn't  it  be  fair  to  ptit  the  cut 
on  those  companies  whose  regular  business 
has  been  cut? 

•'Two  of  these  companies  have  been  given 
a  very  unfair  advantage  In  the  fact  that  they 
raise  their  own  rubber  and  that  previous  to 
our  Government's  entry  into  the  purchase 
of  rubber  they  were  only  piermltted  to  oper- 
ate their  estates  at  46  percent  of  capacity. 
The  price  at  that  time  was  16  cento  a  pound. 
Tbeir  costs  naturally  woe  high  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  operating  lees  than  80 
percent  of  capacity.  Now  when  our  Govern- 
ment went  in  and  ptirdiased  all  the  surplus 
rubber  and  these  estates  were  permitted  to 
operate  at  100  percent  capacity,  the  price  of 
rubber  went  to  21  cents.  It  was  a  fortunate 
accident,  it  is  true.  Howevo-.  the  thing  to 
consider  is  this.  No  one  should  loae  their 
position  due  to  any  act  ci  oar  Oovernment. 
"Now  If  SO  percent  at  the  equipment  busi- 
ness Is  eliminated,  these  companies  will  not 
lose  their  position  with  the  rest  of  the  trade 
II  all  of  the  rubber  allocation  cctUd  be  placed 
on  them  to  tbe  tune  of  50  percent  of  what 
was  used  for  ortgtnal  equipment  on  pas- 
senger tires.  They  have  plenty  of  defense 
bualness  to  keep  their  labor  busy  so  It  Isnt 
a  question  of  labor.  It's  merely  a  question  of 
what  is  fair.  An  extra  anoount  of  rubber  to 
them  over  and  above  what  their  competitors 
can  have  would  be  quite  dlsaatrotis  In  a 
retail  field. 

"I  Just  thought  1  would  give  you  a  little 
ammunition.  Tou  know  It  already.  No  un- 
due hardship  should  be  worked  on  the  deal- 
ers of  America.  They  hare  no  chanos  to  get 
In  on  direct  Government  business.  They 
should  not  be  unduly  harmed  as  against  ttaelr 
conopetltcrs. 

"OamxAL  Tmm  *  Rxman.  Co.. 
''WnxxAM  O'Nbl.  Pnndtnt.' 
Due  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Salbsrllxtg^  leUer 
to  me.  In  tbe  nature  of  a  brief,  auaipta  only 
from  that  brief,  which  Is  quoted  ha  fuU  In 
Senste  Committee  Prtot,  pp.  19-41.  are 
quoted : 


"At  the  time  Bslberllng  Snbbsr  Oa 
organlasd  there  were  over  SOO  tare  maauf  ao« 
ttirers  In  eslatenee.  In  the  Intervening  years 
all  but  appnnlmately  SI  at  thoae  manufao- 
ttirers  have  gone  out  of  bosineas  throttgh 
llquldatlan  or  abeorptton  by  ocmipetltars, 
and  of  those  remaining,  SeibsrUng  la  eightit 
in  size  In  point  of  volume,  doing  a  net  bud'- 
ness  In  Its  fiscal  year  ending  October  IS.  1941, 
of  la.eoO.OOO  in  round  figures. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  pCTlod  chosen  in  the  formula  for  de- 
termining the  quota  base,  namely,  the  pe- 
riod April  1,  lOiO  to  March  SI,  IMl,  U  approx- 
Imately  the  most  advantageotis  period  that 
might  have  been  choeen  for  the  fotur  large 
rubber  numufacturers  •  •  •  and  ap- 
proximately the  worst  period  that  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  mors  than  20 
smaller  rubber  manufacturers,  of  which  the 
SeiberUng  Rubber  Co.  Is  one. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Thus  the  figures  immlstakably  shew  that 
In  choosing  the  last  three-qtiarters  of  1940 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1941  as  the  base  pe- 
riod, the  Government  has  taken-'-we  are  sure 
unwittingly — ^the  period  most  favorable  to 
the  Big  Four,  and  percentagewise  the  least 
favorable  to  tbe  smaller  mantifacttir»s 
m  hose  business  is  chiefly  depeniSent  upon  the 
replacement  automobile  tire  and  tube 
market. 

"If  the  Government  had  selected  the  year 
1938  as  the  base  period.  It  would  have  chosen 
a  period  the  most  favorable  to  the  smaller 
manufacturers  and  the  least  fa'rcnuble  to  the 
Big  Pour.  In  such  event  the  choice  would 
have  been  an  equally  unfair  and  Inequitable 
choice  and  the  Gov^nment  would  have  been 
equally  guilty  of  favoring  one  group  of  man- 
ufacturers as  oppoaed  to  the  other.  It  must 
also  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  second  and 
third  qutarters  ai  1940  the  Big  Pour  were  re- 
sponsible for  Introducing  Into  the  market 
new  low-price  lines  of  tires,  the  sale  at  which 
they  sggreastvely  promoted  with  great  suc- 
cess, thereby  fourther  increasing  their  posi- 
tion in  the  tire-replacement  field,  as  most  of 
the  smaller  manufacturers  with  less  favor- 
able crude-rubber  positions  were  unable  to 
bring  out  competing  low-price  lines  because 
of  the  loss  Involved  to  them. 

"In  the  third  quarter  of  1940  and  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1941  the  Big  Pour  also  further 
advanced  their  position  In  the  tire-replace- 
ment field  by  Instituting  savage  price  wars 
in  the  truck  tire  replacement  field,  thereby 
materially  Increasing  their  position  In  the 
truck  tire  replacement  market,  as  the 
snuUler  companies  were  unable  or  xmwUUng 
to  compete  with  such  extremely  low  prices. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(1)  The  Kg  Pour,  due  to  their  strong 
working  capital  and  financial  position,  large 
mantifacturing  facilities  and  warehousing 
facilities — none  of  which  are  possessed  by 
most  of  the  smaller  rubber  manufacturers — 
were  able  to  build  up  htige  taventorles  of 
finished  goods,  which  are  outside  the  effect 
of  General  Preference  Order  11-15. 

"Tbe  latest  report  of  the  Rubber  Manu- 
facturers Aasodatlon  discloses  a  finished  tire 
inventory  poaltton  for  the  Industry,  Ln  rela- 
tion to  monthly  tire  replacement  sales, 
equivalent  to  a  3  months'  inventory. 

"As  80  percent  of  this  report  is  composed 
of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Big  Potir.  It 
may  safely  be  aseunwwl  that  the  inventory 
poaltlon  of  flnlahad  tire  casings  of  the  Big 
Four  Is  ai^proxlmately  a  3  months'  position 
relative  to  their  replacement  saica. 

•  •  •  •  • 

''While  inoone  f  cr  most  at  the  smaller 
companies  la  dependent  mtlrety  upcm  gooda 
■old  In  the  tlf*  and  tube  replaeemwat  market, 
the  Ug  four  rubber  companlea  are  possessed 
of  large  fjocoinc  from  their  crude-rubber 
plantatkw  <«lth  the  exception  of  Good- 
rich), and  from  their  foreign  plants  which 
are  operattng  at  capacity  in  Bwgiand.  India. 
AvBtralla.  Sooth  AXHca.  Artantlna.  Canaida, 


Japan,  and  dsewhsre.  In  other  words,  the 
Ug  four  rubber  companlaa  could  cease  oper- 
ations in  the  United  States  entirely  and  still 
be  the  recipients  of  a  slBsble  Income  from 
operaticms  outside  at  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  the  past  30  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  concentration  of  manufacturing 
power  developing  In  the  rubber  Industry,  fol- 
lowmg  the  time- worn  pattern  of  the  stronger 
absorbing  the  weaker,  and  the  larger  grow- 
ing larger,  and  the  smaller  growing  smaller. 

In  the  past  16  yean  such  old  and  well- 
established  companies  as  the  Ktily-Sprlng- 
fleld  Tire  Co..  Plsk  Rubber  Oo ,  OUlette 
Rubber  Co.,  Sameon  Tire  it  Rubber  Co..  Hood 
Rubber  Co..  Miller  Rubber  Co..  and  a  ninaber 
of  others  have  been  absorbed  one  after  an- 
otho-  into  the  framework  of  the  Big  Poxir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**(  1)  In  arriving  at  a  base  quota  for  alloca- 
tion, that  rubber  constuned  for  the  manu- 
facture of  original  equipment  casings  and 
tuba  be  taken  out  oS  the  figures  entirely 
and  be  given  a  separate  quota  which  can  be 
calculated  with  exactness  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  cars  and  trucks  to  be  manufac- 
tured Is  definitely  determined.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  rubber  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  casings  and  tubes  for 
original  cquiptnent  will  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely from  the  figures  involved  In  arriving 
at  rubber  consumption  for  purpoeea  other 
than  original  equipment  supply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(4)  That  in  any  event,  the  fifth  Ure  sold 
as  a  spare  tire  to  original  equipment  manu- 
facturt:rs  be  ellinlnatcd.  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  at  26.000  tons  of  rubber  on  tbe  basis 
of  5.300.000  spare  tires  for  new  ears.  Spare 
tires  are  seldom  used  during  the  first  year  of 
the  new  car  life  and  when  used  are  used  only 
for  emogency  purposes,  which  can  be  served 
Just  as  weU  by  the  use  of  a  used  tire  as  a  new 
spare." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  last  paragraph 
quoted  from  Mr.  Selberllng's  letter  where  It 
to  very  forcibly  brougLv  out  that  a  ml  sav- 
ing could  be  made  to  tbe  Ration  with  the 
discontinuance  ctf  the  fifth  or  spare  tire  on 
new  automobUea — an  otit-and-out  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  fotir  major  tire  manufactur- 
ers. Goodyear.  Goodrich,  Pteestone.  and 
United  SUtes,  and  at  the  mme  time  mou*- 
car  manufacturers  being  the  benefldary,  but 
more  Important,  Mr.  Chairman,  apparratiy 
with  new-car  jiroOvKtkm  brtng  reduced, 
which  will  result  In  automatic  reduction  of 
their  need  for  new  tires  and  tabes.  In  the 
over-aU  uae  cA  rubb«-.  this  would  have  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  permlaatMe  soppUas 
of  crude  and  synthetic  rubber  to  the  major 
tire  mantifacturers  be  they  f oar  <»  five.  How- 
ever, a  more  soious  effect  wouM  be  reducing 
the  position  of  needed  raw  sappUcs,  crude 
and  synthetic  for  the  sman  producers  to 
serve  our  essential  economic  needs. 

Tou  win  also  note  that  Mr.  Selberllng  In 
his  brief  definitely  mentioned  about  the  for- 
eign plants  operated  by  sosne  at  theae  maJKir 
companies.  We  arc  IntorcfFted  In  the  plant 
operaticm  In  India  because  only  recently  we 
read  In  a  press  dlqaatch  from  New  Delhi, 
IndU.  where  that  country  was  denuded  of 
tires  and  tubes  which  were  shipped  to  Com- 
munist forces  In  Btong  Kocg  and  Tientsin. 
Senator  Johnson's  subcommittee  at  the  mo- 
ment is  exploring  these  shlpcaenU  ot  tires. 

I  yttin^  it  la  necesaary  to  show  the  txend 
in  monopoly  by  quoting  the  following: 
''Senate  Document  No.  306.  Seventy -ninth 
Congrees,  second  sfssinn.  Xconomic  Concen- 
tration and  World  War  IX.  report  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  COrporatian  to  the  Spe- 
cial Cocunittse  To  Study  Problems  of  Amer- 
ican SataU  Bosinsas.  United  SUtea  Senate, 
pages  173. 114.  and  1T7: 

"The  bottom  ctf  diart  35  shows  that  giant 
corporations  play  an  un  mist*  kably  dominant 
role  in  the  rebber-prodwets  tnduetry.  More 
tK«n  half  of  all  ttw  salea  went  to  corpora- 
;ioas  with  gSIUMO.OOO  or  mere  in  ^- 
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Only  12  S  perrent  nf  sn)**  w^nt  to  corpor*- 
tloiw  with  less  th«n  •1.000  000  In  Msetx  and 
cmly  1  percent  vent  to  noncorpor»t«  flrma.' 
,  •  •  •  • 

-ryjrlng:  that  period  the  Bit:  Tour  had  a 
decided  advantJiRe  m  connection  with  their 
important  dlstrlbutlTe  outlets:  Ooodyear. 
which  aold  to  Sears.  Roebuck;  Firestone. 
which  had  Ita  own  cha,ln  of  stores:  United 
States  Rubber,  and  Gixxlrlch.  which  sold  to 
Standard  OH  and  Montgomery  Ward.  OvX>d- 
fear  and  United  Slate*  Rubber  also  so.d  sub- 
ctactlal  quantuiea  ci  tires  through  Western 
Auto  Supply  Co." 

•  •  •  •  • 

—The  tulk  of  the  expansion  undertaken 
by  the  Big  TOMT  was  tar  plants  in  the  South. 
Midwest,  and  West  and  more  than  douDles 
their  prewar  capacity.  In  view  of  the  excew 
capacity  which  existed  belore  the  war.  it  is 
obvio\tt  tlxat  this  expansion  will  have  a  di- 
rect tmpaot  upon  the  level  of  operations  of 
the  older  facilities." 

United  States  versus  economic  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly — an  investigation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Government  s  efforts  to 
combat  economic  concentration — ^a  staff  re- 
port to  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  or  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  Hoxise  of 
Bepreaentatlves.  House  Resolution  M.  Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress,  pages  188  and  189. 

"The  four  major  tire  manufacturers  have 
by  virtue  of  their  exclusive  contracts  with 
the  auto  makers  practically  100-percent  con- 
trol of  th^  market  They  supply  direct. y 
to  the  car  manufacturers  the  foxir  tires  and 
tubes  uaed  on  the  auto's  running  e^ar:  they 
supply  the  tfth.  or  spare  tire.  The  size  of 
thla  market,  naturally,  varies  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  new-car  production.  In  some 
jran  It  has  run  as  high  as  50  percent  of  all 
tire  production.  In  others  it  has  beer  quite 
low  (as,  recently  when  the  ^uto  makers  were 
deepiy  entangled  In  manufacturing  dilQcul- 

•  •  •  •  • 

-Tbe  four  ma*or  tire  makers  are  striving 
to.  and  are  ja-esently  on  the  way  to.  gain 
eomptet*  control  of  this  market  by  means  of 
Um  toUowtng  devices:  (ai  Sales  throueh 
eompAny -owned  and  controlled  retail  out- 
Icu:  TlMM  retail  outleU.  situated,  by  and 
iMTg^.  iQ  this  Nation's  major  marketing  areas. 
h«toltuaUy  (in  normal  times)  sell  tires  and 
tubas  (••peelaliy  truck  and  bus  tires  and 
tubes)  to  th«  ultimate  coiuumer  at  prices 
usuftUy  •q'Ukl  to.  and  aooaetimes  even  below. 
tbetr  own  Independent  dealers'  buying  prices. 
and  eertatnly  equal  to  or  below  buying 
prins  aTailsble  to  dealers  representing  the 
ftttmumr'  tire  makers.  •  •  •  Authorlta- 
ttv*  aourow  have  aaaerted,  time  and  time 
•yain,  tbst  tbcse  Stores  are  not  required  to 
msk*  a  profit  at  retail,  if  the  exigencies  of 
th«  competitive  situation  maJie  it  difficult 
for  them  to  obtsln  planned  volume  of  sales. 
tintf  b«v»  been  operated  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  BiMtatn  and  advance  the  volume  of  busi- 
BMB  done  by  their  psrent  companies. 

•  •  •  ■  • 
"(b>  8s>«s     at     prlvate>brand     tires     to 

etuUn-storc.  mass-distributor  outlets:  The 
Unftsd  States  Rubber  Co.  is  known  as  the 
tergaait  supplier  of  private-brand  tires  in 
Um  entlrs  tire  field.  Investigation  of  its  re- 
latkMwhlp  with  these  outlets  may  well  dls- 
doas  tbst  the  prices  offered  these  outlets  by 
the  ttrs  maker  at*  substantially  lower  than 
tbs  prices  offered  to  its  own  independent 
destors.     *     *     * 

"(O  Sslss  to  major  petroleum  companies- 
Tb*  four  major  tire  makers  have  entered 
Into  ssclustve  relationships  with  the  major 
patroisum  compaolas  to  supply  the  tire  re- 
qulrsfiwnts  of  the  Utter  for  replacement 
■alas  ttaroufb  tbalr  owned  and  leased  fUling- 
•tatkm  otttlata.     •     •     • 

"(d)  Maaufaeturer  direct  sales:  The  four 
Bajiar  tlrs  o&akers  (and  to  a  much  smaller 
dagres.  tha  amaUer  tire  makers)  tell  ilres 
and  tubas  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 


Such  sales  are  usually  made  at  prur'*  !ow<.t 
than   their   best  dealer-buying   prioes 

The  report  of  the  Fedrral  Trade  C  'rr.rr.'  — 
slon  on  mieriockir.g  directorates,  lii :il.  i  i^e 
379.  states: 

"The  dominant  position  of  -h*"  B,;;  F-ur  is 
reflected  both  In  asset  anrt  sales  fleures  The 
total  a.^sets  of  the  Bis  F^^nir  i^-s  "f  the  close 
of  1946  a^CTegated  tl.lR^  471  000  The  ag- 
precare  assets  of  the  next;  12  aggregrated 
»ia«.430  0"X).  or  only  56  pprcfnt  of  the  assets 
of  Goodyear,  the  largest  manufacturer  The 
1946  sales  of  the  Bla:  Four  am^mnted  to 
^..SOS.SSS  OOO;  the  agx'  cute  &ales  ot  the 
next  12  were  |.;H6.773  0O*i  or  ;'..:ain  56  per- 
cent of  the  s..les  o:  Goxiyear 

Mr  Chairman  I  beg  the  uidulsenre  of  the 
committee  f  -r  the  lensrth  r.f  ri.is  statement 
I  wn-.:!d  prefer  to  h.ive  it  sh'^rt  and  direct 
to  the  point,  but  yni  w.U  Hdmlt  that  the 
rubber  industry  and  rs  actions  to  monopo- 
lize, cannot  be  1,-n  red  ::.  their  importance 
to  our  economy.  Tx)  many  people  are  de- 
pendms:  up<ui  the  products  of  t;ie  rubber- 
tire  industry 

The  record  will  show  th.T:  by  some  manner 
or  means  the  industry  ha.s  been  most  daring 
in  Its  actions  in  violation  of  antitrust  laws, 
and  i»s  I  said  m  my  mtrcci-.iction,  anyone 
who  attempts  to  stand  in  their  *ay  will  be 
destroyed  by  them. 

ADo:irent!y  thi.s  mus'  h.we  haopened  last 
January  when  a  career  man  in  the  Govern- 
ment was  replaced  by  an  indiv.du.il  vvh'>se 
IdE-as  must  have  been  more  m  iceepi:!^  wiMi 
monopoly's  policy. 

I  know  from  experience  th:''  i:-.  1'^-  '  'AivMi 
dealers  nf  this  Nation  artfmptrd  t  >  n.'-f'*  in 
competition  a  monopoly  th'^n  exist. luv  .i:;d 
they  attempted  to  meet  this  cin.  K'titiiJU 
throueh  their  own  medium.  rubl:cr-tire 
manufacturers  met  and  :d^reed  thumbs 
down"  on  entertamlnB;  the  pr'>u<J6al.  One 
broke  away  from  the  'Ventiempn's  agree- 
ment." However,  within  a  12-mrinth  period 
Independent  dealers'  alms  were  wrecked. 

In  1S39  when  *he  then  accredUed  stj^iK'-s- 
man  f^r  tire  dealers  nf  the  Nation,  carrvin- 
out  the  direct  mandate  nf  Nation's  dealers 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
his  actions  were  most  annoyms;  to  the 
monopcllsts  in  the  rubber-tire  industry  and 
they  set  the  wheels  in  motion  which  eventu- 
ally brought  about,  indirectly,  his  dismissal. 
In  1947  a  campaign  bad  been  carried  "n 
by  a  then  Individual  sp>:>'f;e?man  f-.T  the  b^st 
Interes-vS  of  Independent  producers  and  In- 
dependent retailors,  and  believe  it  or  not, 
the  ones  who  were  being  benefited  by  this 
antitrust  action  were  the  first  to  withdraw 
their  support  to  that  Individual's  efforts. 
■y/as  it  because  the  bi.;  monopolists  were 
bringing  pressure  on  certain  Independent 
producers  to  withdraw  the  support  to  the  nne 
who  was  flghtm?  for  the  be  t  interests  of  the 
rubber-tire  industry  through  antitrust  en- 
forcement'' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  sorry  state  of  af- 
fairs, as  it  appears  fr  im  tlie  record  of  the 
pubhc  hearln'zs  of  the  Fodrral  Trade  Com- 
mission Just  a  little  over  a  year  hj,^>  tn  in- 
voke section  2  la)  of  the  Robins- >n-Pa'mr.:i 
Act.  which  provided  setting  vip  niaxm;  i-;i 
quantity  discounts  for  the  rubb»  r  ure  in- 
dustry and  suf-h  action  benef.ci.'I  f"r  inde- 
pendent producers  in  the  rubber  'Ire  Indus- 
try, that  we  find  little  or  no  supo  Tt  com- 
ing from  them  to  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  fair  c>mpetltl  n  \«.ithUi  the 
Iramework  of  the  l.tw  into  the  rutiier  tire 
industry. 

Would  it  bs  that  th<»  small  producer  nf 
tires  and  tub«^o  has  .irrivfd  at  a  -.tate  wh'-'e 
he  is  afraid  to  open  up  his  m  uth  and  e.\- 
press  his  vlew.s  due  to  !ear  of  reiallatujii  ' 

A  prominent  New  England  Independc:  t 
dealer  recently  wr;  te  me.  after  rt  viewing  itio 
recent  situation  which  took  place  in  ine 
office  of  the   Rubber   Director  (f   NFW 

"G'-~Tge,  mavb-?  we  need  aiiouicr  W..:i..::i 
M   Jefftrs  in  charsje  " 


W.'  said  from  the  (irst  instance  that  we  are 
jr..,.;-p.,-,.(}  |t;  tiip  principle — and  we  cannot 
aff.irU.  la  the  Interests  of  our  Nutitin's  wel- 
fare, to  condone  any  Interests  who  consider 
tr.elr  selfish  Interests  nr.-it.  over  the  Nations 
wfU.ire.  particui.«rly  when  our  Nation  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  peril. 

We  in  Uie  i  rderatlon.  from  the  rep')rts  we 
receive  from  our  niembess.  know  the  Indica- 
tion Is  that  "monopoly  l.s  in  hi^h  gr.ar"  and 
you  will  admit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wars  and 
wars  in  the  makins?  leave  the  door  wide  open 
for  monopoly  to  sitiead,  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

I  have  tried  to  portray,  from  the  record 
ittr.f.  tliat  what  happened  m  1941  and  the 
ye.irs  that  foll>jwed.  it  was  the  Small  Bu-:i- 
ness  Committees  of  the  Congress  then  who 
explored  this  attempt  to  monopolize,  and 
after  the  ,ui;giluR  in  the  rubber  program  In 
1941  and  1912.  the  Governinenl  had  to  move 
in  £.nd  set  up  the  B.truch  committee,  which 
resulted  in  the  appuintme-.t  of  that  eminent 
Administrator,  \Viiliam  M    JeJers. 

Is  it  true  that  the  bl^^  ruober  Interests 
now,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  see  a 
golden  opportuulty   to  mrke  the  kill? 

It  is  my  hjpe.  for  the  good  of  independent 
business  of  this  Nation,  buth  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  fields,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  go  to  the  very  bottom  of  thia 
over-all,  and  that  we  may  bring  back  into 
the  rubber  Industry  a  real  free  enterprise 
system  which  does  not  exist  today.  In  other 
w  .rd.s.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  now  Is 
'V   u   v.ili   do  as  you  are   told  or   It   Is   too 

b:ui    ' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  kentt;ckt 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tliP  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  three 
c-say.s  en  The  Continuation  and  Fur- 
thering of  Our  Mode  of  Life  as  Charac- 
terized by  the  Four  Freedoms,  which 
were  awarded  prizes  in  a  contest  spon- 
.soi-ed  by  the  Henderson  Woman's  Club, 
Henderson.  Ky.  The  first  prize  in  the 
contest  was  won  by  Miss  Suzanne  Snyder, 
of  the  Barret  Hitjh  School  i  the  second 
prize  was  won  by  Miss  Bernadette  "Wurth. 
of  the  Holy  Name  High  School:  and  the 
third  pi  ize  was  won  by  Miss  Bcttye  Cobb, 
cf  the  E.ii-ret  Hiuh  School,  all  of  Hen- 
dorsoii,  Ky. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ord^M•ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oFD,  as  follows: 
Tat  Ci.NTi.vfATiov  AND  FunTHKRiNC  or  Ora 

Moot    ■■>■    Li:-E    AS    Char.\cte:iized    by    -hs 

toi  R  Frf.EUOMS 

(E-\''ay  by  Suzanna  Snyderl 

riip  seccnd  parastraph  of  the  Declarut..  .i 
i-r  I  [.dependence  contains  an  early  expressi'  ii 
(f  wiiat  we  know  as  the  four  freedom-. 
V.'hen  our  lorefathers  wrote  "that  all  men  me 
(  p.it.'d  ec;ual;  that  they  are  endowed  by  the:r 
C'reatnr  with  certain  unalienable  rh^hts: 
till!  amoni;  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pu.'-niut  of  haopmess,"  they  were  merely 
saving  that  politically  and  socially,  everyone 
I:  i»  'he  n^hi  tu  be  free  from  fear,  free  from 
V  ■<:,:..  irtf  to  w  rship  aa  he  chojses,  and  free 
lu  speak  his  nund. 


Politically,  the  four  freedoms  ?!''«  to  esch 
citizen  the  right  to  Tote  for  the  olBoe  leeker 
of  hia  choice,  the  right  to  Join  in  asaemblles 
of  laymen,  the  right  to  seek  impeactunent 
of  those  in  power  whom  he  considers  tm- 
wcrthy,  and  all  without,  fear  of  arrest  or  loss 
of  property.  Each  citizen  has  the  right  to 
speak  freely  on  political  subjects,  whether 
at  home  or  in  public;  he  has  the  right  to 
criticize  aa  well  as  praise.  He  may  even  air 
his  opinions  on  the  editorial  page  of  his 
newspaper.  He  has  the  right  to  run  for  office, 
no  matter  what  his  social  or  economic  back- 
groimd. 

Socially,  the  private  citizen  has  the  right 
to  a  free  education,  to  adequate  medical  at- 
tention, and  the  right  to  earn  his  livelihood 
In  the  manner  for  which  he  is  best  suited. 
He  has  the  right  to  worship  any  deity  or  not 
to  worship  at  all. 

The  Individual  who  lives  In  m  country 
where  he  has  always  enjoyed  the  four  free- 
doms is  prone  to  tWnk  that  such  condi- 
tions have  alwajrs  existed  and  will  never 
change.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  In  order  that  these  freedoms  could 
be  established  in  the  beginning,  a  war  was 
fought  with  England,  and  since  then  men 
of  vision  and  integrity  have  fought  a  con- 
*ptant  battle  against  tbese  who  would  In- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  the  private  citizen. 
'Antitrust  legislation,  protective  tariffs,  and 
other  similar  measures  have  been  enacted  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Individual  irom 
those  who  would  seek  wealth  and  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  common  man. 

Each  responsible  citisen  must  recognlae 
his  responsibility  to  the  cause  of  maintain- 
ing the  four  freedoms.  He  must  exercise 
his  right  to  vote,  and  mtist  keep  well  enough 
Informed  that  he  may  vote  intelligently;  he 
must  take  his  turn  at  Jury  duty;  he  must 
keep  his  RepresenUtlve  In  the  Gongress  alert 
to  local  needs.  He  must  oartfuUy  examine 
those  movements  which  do  not  tend  to  fur- 
ther the  catise  of  liberty,  and  he  must  take 
a  definite  stand  against  all  who  would  de- 
prive him  of  liberties.  He  must  be  careful 
not  to  foeter  criticism  of  races  or  creeds 
other  than  his  own,  and  he  ahould  do  his  best 
to  support  movements  and  legislation  whicli 
further  the  cause  of  freedom,  giving  freely 
of  his  time  and  his  talents. 

Thx  CoirmroATiOK  amd  Fun-Hjuixc  or  Oub 
Mode  of  Lm  As  Chakactixized  bt  the  Foub 

FXXZDOICS 

(Essay  by  Bernadette  Wurth) 

When  speaking  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  how  many  people  stop  to  consider,  "Just 
exactly  what  makes  up  our  mode  of  life?" 
Figuratively  speaking,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  tills:  Our  mode  of  life  revolves 
around  a  precious  gem — democracy — whose 
rays  of  light  are  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Government,  namely,  the  four  freedoms: 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  want,  free- 
dom of  worship,  and  lastly,  freedom  of 
speech.  Our  ancestors  fought  and  died  so 
that  we,  their  posterity,  might  live  in  peace 
and  security,  proud  of  our  name  and  heri- 
tage, and  able  to  enjoy  this  liberty  which 
meant  so  much  to  them. 

Freedom  from  fear — the  first  ot  thSM 
building  blocks  of  our  Nation.  We  live  our 
span  of  life,  happily,  securely.  T!Mre  Is  no 
fcp.r  of  being  summoned  before  a  court  on  a 
false  spy  charge  and  given  no  chance  what- 
soever to  defend  ourselves.  We  have  no  fear 
of  betn^  awakened  during  the  night  and  im- 
mediately separated  from  our  loved  ones  and 
rushed  to  a  concentration  camp.  We  taavent 
any  horror  of  being  tortured,  when  we  disa- 
gree with  someone  In  authority.  Tes.  we 
Americana  hardly  realise  Just  how  lucky 
we  are. 

Freedom  from  want — the  product  of  a 
well-organiaed  Oovemment.  TIm  wealth  at 
America  can  hardly  be  equalled  by  any  other 
country.  We  are  a  well -developed  Hatlon 
with    rich    lands    and    Industrtoua    p>opla. 


Black  market  aearoely  has  the  aUghteat 
chance  of  creeping  Into  our  lives  because  of 
the  watchful  eye  of  t2ie  law.  Other  coun- 
tries have  been  reduced  to  extreme  poverty 
because  of  famine  and  the  deetnictlon  caused 
by  wars  and  black  market. 

Freedom  of  worship— in  my  opinion,  the 
most  precious  of  all  the  freedoms.  All  men 
are  inclined  to  rell^on.  In  some  form  or  an- 
other. America  is  full  of  different  religious 
sects— each  hallowed  to  practice  according  to 
their  own  rules,  without  Interference  from 
the  Government.  When  this  freedom  is 
taken  away,  as  has  been  done  In  countries 
now  dominated  by  atheistic  communism, 
there  Is  a  complete  degrading  of  humanity. 
All  aim  in  life  is  lost  and  a  sense  of  un- 
balance, insecurity,  and  clutching  fear  takes 
its  place. 

The  last  of  the  freedoms  Is  freedom  of 
speech — ^the  eternal  desire  of  men  to  speak 
their  minds,  regardless  of  who,  when  or 
where.  The  freedom  to  discharge  or  to  agree, 
without  fear  of  Imprisonment.  The  ability 
to  have  your  say  In  the  way  your  Govern- 
ment is  run.  That  feeling  of  ImpcK'tance  you 
get  and  the  piide  you  take  in  your  Oovem- 
ment Just  because  you  feel  that  maybe  you 
aren't  so  small  and  unimpcnrtant  after  alL 
That  is  what  Is  meant  when  we  say  tliat 
America  has  freedom  of  speech. 

We,  as  Americans,  can  say  that  we  are 
grateful  for  this  way  of  life,  but — what  good 
does  merely  saying  It  do?  What  we  need  la 
action.  If  we  wish  to  keep  tbis  form  of 
government,  which  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing so  desperately  to  take  over,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  more  than  Jurt  sit  back  and 
watch.  Speak  your  piece — ^wrlte  to  your 
Congressman  when  you  disagrc;  with  some- 
thing. Tiiat's  what  he's  there  for — to  repre- 
sent us.  Vote  every  time  you  get  a  chance- 
maybe  your  vote  could  be  the  one  that  keeps 
a  Communist  agent  out  of  office.  Teach 
good  citizenship  wherever  you  go — at  school, 
at  home,  at  work,  or  at  play — by  your  ex- 
ample. Remember,  great  oaks  from  little 
acorns  grow — maybe  by  little  acts  of  Ameri- 
canism we  could  be  resopnsible  for  great 
displays  of  patriotism  and  indirectly  save 
our  Nation  from  destruction,  even  without 
otir  knowing  it. 

For  when  the  foundations  of  the  building 
(our  Nation)  are  taken  away,  the  whole 
building  will  collapse.  Since  our  founda- 
tions are  the  four  freedoms.  If  they  are  taken 
away,  our  Nation  will  collapse — with  us  un- 
der It. 

THZ   COMTIKT7ATION   AHD   FUSTHZaiMO   OP   OUB 
MODK    or    Lm     AS    CHABACmZBD     BT     THS 

Fotn  Fbkbdous 


(Easay  by  Bettye  Cobb) 
In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on 
January  6,  IMl,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  first 
stated  in  complete  form  his  concept  of  the 
"four  freedoms."  He  held  these  to  be  essen- 
tials of  ^e  postwar  world,  the  basic  needs 
tat  a  better  world,  a  democratic  world,  whlcb 
we  American  peopte  must  help  to  build. 
Immediately  the  "four  freedoms"  became 
the  rallying  call  not  only  for  the  American 
people  but  for  all  the  free  world. 

In  the  fitture  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
sactire.  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  these  eaaentlal  human  freedoms.  TbB 
first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  ezpreaslon; 
the  second  Is  freedom  of  every  perscm  to 
worship  God  In  his  own  way;  the  third  ia 
freedom  from  want,  which,  to  us.  means  eco- 
nomic understandings  which  wUl  secure  to 
every  nation  a  healthy  peacetime  Ufe  for 
Its  inhabitants;  the  fourth  Is  freedom  from 
fear,  which,  tnjulated  Into  world  tains, 
means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  armaments 
to  such  a  point  and  In  such  a  tborougb 
fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in  a  poattton 
to  ccanmlt  an  act  at  physical  aggression 
against  any  neli^bor. 

Our  free  world  most  be  founiled  on  the 
"fcNir  freedaBDs."  it  Is  my  belief  that  the 
first  two  frwwinw    at  speach  and  at 


slilp — cannot  be  assured  to  mankind,  so  long 
as  want  and  vrar  are  permitted  to  ravage  the 
earth.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship 
need  only  protection;  they  require  only  re- 
lief from  obstruction. 

Freedom  from  fear — the  assurance  of 
peace,  and  freedom  from  want — the  assur- 
ance of  individual  personal  security,  require 
all  of  the  imptementatlon  which  mankind 
can  devise  through  effective  forms  of  lnt«x- 
national  cooperation. 

If  we  are  to  attain  our  free  world — the 
world  of  the  "four  freedoms" — we  must  give 
our  support  to  those  who  struggle  to  gain 
those  rights  and  keep  them.  Our  strength 
is  In  our  unity  of  purpose.  Freedom  means 
the  sufHemacy  of  human  rights  everywhere. 
This  Nation  has  jidaoed  Its  destiny  in  the 
hands  and  heads  and  hearts  of  Its  millions 
of  free  men  and  women,  and  Its  faith  In 
freedom  under  tlM  guidance  of  God. 

It  will  take  much  cooperative  effort,  much 
wisdom,  and  much  surrender  ot  private  and 
sectional  self-interest,  to  make  all  our  hopes 
of  freedom  conae  true.  But  the  goal  Is  free 
democracy,  for  which  it  is  worth  striving. 

As  we  progress  on  the  patfa  toward  the 
goal  of  freedom  from  want  and  from  fear. 
freedom  of  worship  and  of  speech  will  more 
and  more  become  a  living  rcaUty. 

Upon  theue  "four  freedoms"  must  rest  the 
structure  of  our  future  free  world.  Let  us 
put  our  faith  In  God  and  let  us  all  work 
together  in  unity  and  cooperation. 

To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end 
save  victory. 


UiWcrMJ  Military  Traiaiac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


m  TBS  SENATE  OF  THB  nNITKD  STATSS 
Tuesday.  May  22. 1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Bir.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanlmoua  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcout  a  number  of  news- 
paper editorials  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act.  The  editorials  are  from  the  Wash- 
ington News,  the  Btrmlncham  Post,  the 
New  Orleans  Timcs-Picayvme.  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
Rkcou},  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
of  AprU  14.  19811 

Ohlt  Lit  Sibticb 

The  military  manpoww  bill  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday,  S73  to  44.  is  not  much  more 
than  a  8-year  extension  of  a  slightly  stlfler 
draft  law. 

It  lowers  the  d/aft  age  from  10  to  18H 
axul  It  raises  the  period  at  sorvloe  from  21  to 
ae  months. 

But  after  2  weeks  of  kicking  It  arountf. 
comigomtsmg  and  bMMng  away  on  the  vital 
Issue  of  imiversal  military  training,  the 
Bouse  gave  little  more  than  Up  eervicc  to 
the  bare  prinelpto  ol  the  progrmm.  It  mere- 
ly seta  up  another  commt— lor  to  "study" 
TTMT  all  om  again  and  buUbb  raeonunenda- 
tlons  which  Ooograas  would  take  up  as  a 
new  law.  

In  other  words,  nmlar  the  Boose  maasurs. 
X71IT  beeamee  a  stand-by  program  for  re- 
mote cionstilerattop. 

This  Is  a  grav«t  abort-algtated  na^eet  and 
IncxetMable  evaakm  at  reapnnslbiltty  for  pre- 
parliw  tha  oountrr  for  the  \aa%  poll  ahead. 
evidently  tha  poUtleaUy  mlndag  leglslatars 
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wouid  prefer  to  lueei  one  crisis  after  a.n- 
onher  M  tiitj  anse  instead  of  setting  up  a 
permanent  nfcguard  at^ainst  tliie  terriDie 
Uireats  we  face  for  tUe  mdeflnite  future 

The  btli  now  jfoee  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  vhicii  has  passed  a  combined  draft 
and  UMT  bill  more  nearly  alons  the  lints 
desired  try  the  Defense  Department  and  rup- 
pcrted  by  leading  educatora.  civic  trroupw  and 
the  public — according  to  popular  polls  But 
It  is  doubtful  If  much  can  be  salvasred  for 
CUT  The  muddlers  and  connpr<  mU^ers  hnve 
•U  but  knocked  it  in  the  hend — to  their  dis- 
ciTtlit  and  to  the  pen.!  of  the  country. 


(Pr~ra  the  Bl^^unc^_am  (AJa.1    Post  of  April 
2.   1E51I 

DoxT  BooBT-T«AP  UMT 

The  Pentai^in  ts.  tu«tifiably  cirtcerneu  over 
a  couple  of  »leer>ers  m  the  universal  m;h- 
tanr  tralnlnsr  btli  as  sent  to  the  House  floor 

One  Is  the  provision  that  would  put  UMT 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  ftve- 
man  commission,  weighted  with  three  civil- 
ians. 

Though  the  Mil  stipulates  tt:at  the  yjuths 
taken  In  tinder  UMT  shall  be  put  through 
basic  military  tralnine  top  militr.ry  lead- 
ers are  well  aware  how  little  this  c.nild 
m«an.  Under  the  insplmtlon  of  thre-  "n-.cm- 
type'"  clTlMans  the  training  could  be  watered 
down  to  not  much  mo-e  than  toothbrush 
drills  and  sack  rac^ 

Second  hamperlr.e  prorlsion  is  th?  virtual 
Teto  that  would  be  .::ven  to  emigres  cr.  the 
qurrtion  of  lnvck::.c  UMT  at  ill  The  civil- 
ian control  corimlsi'on  would  be  reqv.ired  to 
lay  cut  fXhci  p!a"'s  and  p<j''.cies  •'.):  "he 
trainini;  aad  take  them  to  Congress  once  a 
year  for  approval  This  mear.s  tha:  '.nly 
110  (majority  of  a  quorumi  oi  the  4;;5  H  >u.se 
M?mbers  or  only  25  of  the  9€  S?r.ators  could. 
under  some  circumstances,  toss  !  ut  any  pro- 
frsTi  drawn  up — and  then  there  would  be 
no  tTfT. 

Either  of  these  elmmlcks  could  defer.t  the 
whole  purpose  of  universal  tr^in'.ne.  which 
Is  t.:>  provide  a  str  n^t;  rr2::p<jwer  base  and 
pool  of  t^ain^d  pe-v>n.re!  f^r  fv.ti:.-?  ran.d 
ezpanaton  d  the  armed  services  in  any  emer- 
gency. 

CoagTBM'haB  had  plenty  of  time  to  ponder 
the  CTtppUnf  effects  of  these  tw7  restrictions. 
B-th  BlK>Uld  be  promptly  voted  down. 


I 


fnom  th«  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  of 

April  10.  1951 1 

WlAKZKINC   ON    UMT   Aoux 

U  irersal  military  tr-ilnlna:  suffe-ed  an- 
other and  perhaps  fatal  reverse  Monday 
when  the  Hous*  Armr^  Servicrs  C^rrmttte 
voted  Its  d<rfe-Tnent  until  some  future  C^n- 
fTWB  sees  fit  to  enact  such  a  training  pro- 
grmm.  Ttie  committee  amendment,  adopted 
imanlmoualy.  was  put  over,  Washin?t'in  re- 
porta.  to  bead  off  an  upcoming  su^sti'ute 
which  ooDtalns  no  UMT  provisions  at  ^!1 
f  8o  far  as  Its  le^l  effect  Is  concerned, 
the  inirpoae  of  the  upcominit  substitute  u 
•ccompUslMd  by  the  committee's  head-r!T 
amendment.  The  UMT  program  Is  cut  out 
of  the  pending  bill  and  must  be  initiated 
from  **t«w"  whenever  and  if  ever  some  later 
Oniigr—  ftumnons  the  courage  to  correct 
tbm  gtarlnf  defect  In  our  decfn»f  system 
Vtaleh  has  covt  tw  tbotisands  of  lives  and 
btlUone  of  money  In  the  peet. 
•  The  Hottae  committee's  back-down  catisea 
wide  rcfret.  eome  dlaguat — but  little  or  no 
surprlaa.  Mo  preceding  Congreaa  has  been 
or  euflclently  reeolute  to  stand 
the  aeoUmentalist  attack  upon 
a  compraaenatTe  eystem  of  defense  training. 
eC  that  ffotigreaalonal  timidity,  war 
haa  aatight  ns  wocftiily  unprepared. 
tbe  nattooal  defanac  training  pro- 
■troofaat,  and  moat 
muaCercd  for 
It  ta  fSUa  aoBBtry,  bat  tt  U  buflad  and  puffed 

bf  Um  aenU- 


mentallst  blast,*  from  polltic.il  .viid  ;  ''~'^-' 
trumpet  blowers—  *  [Tie  of  t.hen;  ."-i:  r--'f. 
some  of  them  political,  rthers  i-nm'.ated  i t- 
haps  by  secret  hopes  of  keeui::^  U.  ited 
States  defenses  weak 

Whether  a  bipartisan  H  iii^e  nia;  irrv  •*;'.'. 
have  the  poc>d  seiise  and  cour.ikte  t.>  reject 
the  committees  UMT-deletin»:  anti-nd-nent 
seems  doubttul.  Our  historir  n;<tion.i;  dp- 
fense  blunder  prjl.wbly  is  .)n  its  w.iv  t  .i;;- 
other  repetition  for  which  we  ir.-iv  have  •<) 
pav  attain  the  hist-iric  cost  ;n  bi  .^x.1.  tf.<rs. 
and   tre;\s'are. 

(Fr-im   the  S*    Lou.~  P' .-• -Dispatch   of   A-iil 
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Still  No  Manpcia-er  Plan 

Since  Wv^rld  War  II  ended  the  United  .S;,ff~ 
ha.5  bumbled  alona  without  any  con  =  !NV 
mllitarv  manpower  prok'rim.  Nrw  thf  H  ;i>e 
has  passed  a  bill  which  reci»gni/i-s  '.he  ::r.t:ie- 
dlate  requirement  frir  an  extended  draft  sys- 
tem, but  slmoly  abandiii-s  anv  efTurt  to  plan 
ahead  of  the  imme:!iate  emereencv. 

£■(  en  the  draft  section  or  the  bill  Is  caught 
In  seme  confusion.  The  Senate  had  voted  to 
lower  the  draft  age  to  18  and  the  House  made 
it  18',.  The  S'^nate  voted  t  ienc'hen  terms 
of  vr-.'.ce  tc  2^  mcn.ths  .'ii'd  the  H^ni^e  rr.acie 
n  26 

As  to  deferment'!  t*-e  Pt'r.at"  vrted  to  let 
75  ■')00  .-tud'-nts  BO  tn  c.  .'.eze  after  they  had 
receivrd  baslr  traliuna  Selective  Service  de- 
vis'  d  a  policy  to  defer  marv  more  qualified 
student,*  The  House  vp,*«>d  t  i  let  local  draft 
boards  :.:n"Te  this  p.^li-y  if  thev  wi^h  These 
difTerenci".<-  should  be  re>  \'.ecl  quicklv  by  a 
conference  committee. 

'ihe  itreat  "^-eakness  of  the  House  bill  Is 
th'it  it  ?icu*'les  universal  mjlltary  training  as 
th»  b:i-!s  t.f  a  lon2-rar>2:e  manpower  prr>c:rnm. 
Tlie  372-to-44  v^te  was  pf^^ji"!?  only  because 
the  H  ■•«e  learlership  st;rreTv,iered  on  this 
issue  t'  a  coalition,  which  wi?>ied  to  deny 
the  Pr°'=ident  authority  to  establish  UNIT 
when  the  present  crisis  Is  over. 

Mr  Tr.'man  cannot  be  rbsolved  of  all 
blame  m  this  sttuntion.  sine?  he  told  Con- 
press  last  .»t2'Ttist  to  shelve  UMT  on  grounds 
It  was  n;t  immediately  necessary.  If  the 
Hj'i  e  ncA-  h  ss  its  way  there  will  be  more 
debate  pre'^f.'nf.-ly  next  year,  and  Congress 
wcti.d  have  t  pass  another  law  to  authorize 
UMT  Me^TAhile.  millions  of  young  men 
will  fee  le't  ;n  d-ubt  as  to  their  mlUt:\ry  fu- 
ture-, and  the  N.^tlon  will  be  left  without  any 
syste.m  for  tr.unuie  Reserves. 

In  1 J  vear-  ^^e  h.'.\e  entered  two  wars  with- 
out sufficient  milrir.  P.eierve  strength,  ao 
the  n^fd  f"r  UMT  is  api.^rent  enough.  And 
UMT  ;s  rcq  :.r"'i  :  methlni?  more    To  con - 

vinvtf  :srtr-  t-  'nat  they  cannot  count  on 
our  u:.,)re;jareUi.  '-s  and  to  convince  aliles 
that  they  can  c  .u;.;  ;.!.  ,.ur  c-rtam  military 
help 

The  Hoise  bill  ■. ^  jiist  another  sample  of 
what  Bernard  Baruuh  called  'The  tragic 
blowin  ■  hot  and  c  jM  i;.  national  defense, 
the  Hit'Tnatinij  wiiU:V  t.)i.':v-.fr"!.  tianlic  nio- 
biiizations  and  fju  i!v  irMiMc  demobiUyA- 
tiGiis  ■■  We  have  dit."  t..i^  uitn  ei'jnomlc 
m<!bil.7 itiun  and  niai  p<'-^>T,  :  n.' 

It  IS  time  to  quit  blovii:  ^  c<  id  when  we  are 
engaged  in  a  hot  war  in  K.jr''a  Tiie  H  u.-- 
and  Senate  should  comp'.se  their  dnT  ■.-!  !.  '-s 
on  draft  terms  and  r»'stoie  lull  au*h'  :i".  :  -r 
universal  training  to  the  manpower  bill. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  .'^prll 
12,  1951! 

House  Bj-ocks  UMT 

Deaplte  the  earnest  pleas  of  Secreta-v  of 
Defense  Marshall,  General  Elsenhnwer,  tion- 
eral  Bradley,  and  other  military  and  civilian 
leaden,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
turned  thumb*  down  on  authorizuiR  the  pr  )- 
poaed  universal  military  training  and  service 
at  this  time 

The  Defense  Department  wanu  this  pro- 
fnua  aa  a  fair  and  effective  way  of  main- 


ta'.'u.L.'  .4  steady  fliw  of  military  manpower 
a:    :   a   'r.iined  civilian   Reserve 

1  ne  Senate  has  pas,sed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  adminustration  to  switch  from  the  draft 
fn  I.Mr  when  r;  nditions  permit,  but  the 
H    \i-c  lias  balked 

Dt'fen.-'^  D«^[)artinent  nfRcials  hf.pe  the  Sen- 
ate I'lii!  wins  out  m  a  Senate-House  confer- 
en  f  bir  there  is  no  a.s.surance  that  It  will. 
If  It  doe.snt,  UMT  will  liave  got  the  same 
kind  of  tossing  around  it  has  received  for 
ye,'irs  in  spite  of  what  we  regard  as  over- 
whelming areuments  In  favor  of  it. 

If   'hat    i.>   the    nitcume.   the  responsibility 

will  rest  clearlv  upon  those  House  Members 

who  op!K)seri  the  UMT  authorization.     Their 

ipp^isition    Is    contrary    to    the    best    expert 

lestlmcnv. 


Roll-Back  on  Beef  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF    MINVrSOTA 

IN  -•'"■   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   ST.AT^S 
Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mi  THYE.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  I  &■>< 
uiianimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'What  Will  Beef  Roll-Back 
Mean^  ■  publislied  in  the  June  1951  is^ue 
of  the  Farm  Journal, 

There  beins  no  obirction,  thp  avtir^e 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco.id, 
as  follow-: 

What   Wu  l   Hfff  Rom -Back  Mfan? 

The  ttnited  States  h:is  aire \.lv  !r«r  .n^lUlons 
of  pounds  "•'  bfp'  ir  d  United  srn»en  farmers 
and  ranchers  liave  |n--t  milHcns  if  dollnrs. 
as  the  result  of  tt'p  ro'.I-ha'^k  en  hP'^:  prtc?s 
thnt  starts  M^y  '^0 

This  order  cuts  10  per'-«»nt  r.fT  beef  prices 
then;  another  4-,  percent  on  July  29;  still 
another  4'2  percent  on  Sop*err»bcr  30. 

The  whole  berf  hti-;!:-.'^  s  Is  In  chaos.  As 
the  m.anager  o:  ■.  branch  plant  of  one  of  the 
major  pacKln,-  ■.  iiMe":  ;  t  it  "I  don't  sre 
how  they  coii.d  in--ss  th.m^'s  up  so  much  so 
quick." 

As  soon  as  the  rder  v. u.-  annriKiced,  farm- 
ers with  cattle  somewhere  uf.ir  ready  natu- 
rally rushed  them  to  market  to  beat  the  price 
cut.  Then  came  one  ii  the  sharpe'^t  rtrcjos 
In  shipments  In  hSstorv  Rr>.eipts  early  l.i 
May  were  the  snr.allest  In  65  years— the  lowest 
sine*   1886 

The  rp-'iiU.s  ".re  rrr-ty  t?  predict  and  they'll 
be  qui<  k    -   rniir.' 

1.  There  Just  won't  be  as  mirh  beef. 
Some  half-finished  inimHls  alre.tdy  have  be»u 
rushed  tn  market,  150  pounds  cr  iTi"re  lighter 
than  they  W')uld  have  been 

Other  feeder.-;  have  turned  half-fed  cattle 
onto  grass  to  en'  costs,  although  they'll  lose 
tonnage  doing  l» 

Many  feed  Uns  uiM  stav  em.jity  for  «everal 
months.  As  one  U3D.'\  ofTlclal  put  It  •  "No 
man  In  his  rlsrht  mind  whether  he's  selling 
or  buyinj.  wmild  make  a  feeder  '^oitiact 
i;'!'.l  iie  knew  whether  the  September  roll- 
back was  u'-mi?  to  hold  " 

Some  cattle  that  would  usually  go  to  fe' -1 
]^'5  for  m.ore  weight  Is  going  to  go  sirr  plv 
as  'trass  fat  or  possibly  as  milk-fed  heavy 
vealers 

2  Con.nimers  who  gleefully  read  about  the 
r  .n-back  are  going  to  he  surprised  to  find 
considerably  less  beef  In  the  butcher  shops 
to  buv  Much  of  what  they  do  find  will  be 
grass- fed. 

Black  marketers  already  are  well  under  way 
with  the  biggest  run-around  we've  seen  alnce 
the  last  war.  If  not  ever. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  the  smaller  Independ- 
ent pacjters  are  caught  In  a  violent  aqueeae. 


' 


They  cnn't  operate  on  the  price  margins  the 
OPo  has  allowed  them.  That  plays  Into  the 
black  market's  hands,  too. 

3.  The  OovPinmcnt  has  reached  Into  the 
cattlemen's  packets  and  wiped  out  ar  Inven- 
tcry  value  of  $700,000,000. 

F.  E  MoIUn,  secretary  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  tells  Farm 
Journrl:  'This  is  not  price  control;  It's 
equivalent  to  confiscation  of  property." 

4  When  the  price  control  mess  gets  bad 
r  .'v.rh  the  Oovernment  will  propose  sub- 
sidies. Thev're  already  being  talked.  Tlie 
rut; lie  wont  get  Its  meat  any  cheaper — it 
will  Ju.st  pay  part  to  the  butcher  and  part 
to  th"  tax  collector,  with  all  the  bureaucratic 
c  ts  p':d?d:  but  the  real  facts  can  thus  be 
c  )nrra'(*d  from  the  voters  awhile  longer. 

One  h(  peful  prospect  is  that  Congress  may 
1  .so  ^"d  up  with  th^  whole  thing  that  when 
vc  r  .cn'e  Production  Act  comes  up  for 
renrv  al  nt  the  end  of  June  It  may  limit  the 
Covernment's  control  of  farm  prices.  The 
.'"c-iate  Agriculture  Committee  already  has 
r'~nandcd  that  OPS  cancel  the  beef  order, 
!  "*  Pre^irlent  Truman  blasted  back  that  the 
n  d-r    V  as   Issued    with    his   apj  roval. 

If  fcrmers  don't  like  beef  ceilings,  what 
f'o  thev  proDc-e?  The  American  Meat  In- 
ftltute  and  more  than  20  other  State  and 
•—rio;  il  farm,  livestock,  and  packers'  organ- 
ist tlons  have  adopted  a  common  sense  meat 
prorrnm  th-'.t  CJills  for: 

1  More  production  of  meat.  "Farmers 
and  ranchers  will  boost  meat  output.  Only 
.  c'l  if  confidence  In  future  markets,  due  to 
man-Tr.ir<e  regulations,  can  cause  them  to 
cut  track." 

L'    Th'lfty  buying  by  consumers. 

3  .\n  all -out  attack  on  inflation  by  Con- 
f'f'ss.  Including  strict  economy,  higher  taxes. 
It  (  lanip-di^wn  on  credit. 

Til!':  program  was  presented  last  w:ek  in 
Wa.  bingtou  to  a  group  of  250  Congressmen 
and  newspaper  and  magazine  v.Tlters.  Un- 
fortuna'^^ly  for  the  program,  which  makes 
great  good  sense,  the  public  presentation 
turned  out  to  be  a  colossal  failure,  because 
reporters  couldn't  get  their  question^  an- 
swered. Some  Congressmen  openly  criti- 
cized the  performance,  and  some  top  re- 
porters walked  out  In  disgust. 

Friendly  observers  questioned  whether  the 
whole  affair  may  not  have  dune  more  harm 
tlian  good. 

What's  ahead,  then? 

Unless  Congress  clears  the  air  sooner, 
either  by  clipping  Price  Stabilizer  DlSalle's 
wings  or  by  voting  subsidies,  the  beef  busi- 
ness is  going  to  stay  in  chaos,  at  least  until 
the    third    roU-back   goes    Into   effect. 

Only  then  will  ranchers  and  feeders  be 
able  to  make  reasonably  &rm  plans  for  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  the  beef  business  will 
continue  to  sLrink,  and  black  markets  to 
grow. 


American  FariBcr  Most  Uadcrpaid, 
BraBsan  Asserts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o>' 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOKTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  DNFrED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Amer- 
ican Farmer  Most  Underpaid.  Brannan 
Asserts,"  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  April  24,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao. 
as  follows: 


Amtbtcan  Fasmex  Most  UNDEKrAiD,  Biannan 

ASSCTTS 

(By  Harlan  Trott) 

Washington. — American  farmera  are  earn- 
ing les«  for  their  labor.  Investment,  and  man- 
agement ability  than  any  other  class  in  the 
country,  according  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  F.  Brannan. 

Rather  than  being  overpuild.  the  Secretary 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
farmers  earnings  for  1961  average  around 
90  to  95  cents  an  hour.  This  is  well  below 
ctirrent  estimates  of  hourly  earnings  of  all 
factory  workers  which  In  February  amounted 
to  $1.56. 

Committee  members  prai.ted  Secretary 
Brannan  for  his  statistical  analysis  of  cur- 
rent farm  economics.  They  agreed  th.it  he 
had  given  them  valuable  informatlcn  with 
which  to  defend  the  Nation's  6,OC0  000  f.trm- 
ers  when  the  subject  of  farm  prices  and  in- 
come and  their  relntlonship  to  the  price  of 
food  and  the  defense  stabilization  program 
comes  up  for  debate  in  the  Hou.se. 

Secretary  Brannan  said  that  an  hour's 
earnings  In  a  factory  may  buy  less  of  some 
things  now  than  It  has  in  the  past,  but  it  will 
buy  mere  food. 

The  witness  picked  over  the  consumers 
market  basket  Item  by  item  tc  Ehow  Ccugress 
that  this  was  so. 

Average  returns  from  an  hotir  of  factory 
labor  will  buy  about  as  many  leaves  of  bread 
now  as  It  would  in  1949,  cue-fourth  moie 
than  It  would  In  1939,  over  one-half  more 
leaves  than  In  1929,  twice  Ps  many  as  In  1919. 
and  two  and  one-helf  times  as  many  as  in 
1914,  Mr.  Brannan  said. 

An  hour's  factory  pay,  he  added,  bought 
almost  as  muc:i  round  steak  in  February  as  it 
did  In  1949,  and  only  a  sixth  less  than  It  did 
when  beef  was  selling  at  bargain-basement 
prices  ia  1939. 

ROTTB'S    PAT    BXTTS    MOCE 

An  hour's  work  in  the  factory  bought  as 
much  butter  at  the  rtart  of  1£51  as  It  would 
in  1949  or  1939.  and  also  will  buy  more  milk, 
eggs,  oranges,  potatoes,  and  bacon  than  it 
would  in  1949.  13G9,  1929.  1919.  or  1914,  Mr. 
Brannan  said. 

Speaking  of  milk.  Representative  August 
H.  Andresen,  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  said 
he  thought  some  of  the  propaganda  repre- 
senting farmers  as  profiteers  originated 
among  people  who  did  not  quibble  about 
paying  60  cents  for  a  cocktail,  but  kicked  like 
a  steer  at  paying  24  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk. 

Secretary  Brannan  said  that  "if  *e  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  same  kinds  and  quan- 
tities of  food  we  bought  in  1936  to  1939  with 
23  percent  of  our  disposable  income,  it  would 
have  cost  us  only  18  percent  of  our  1950 
disposable  Income  " 

But  Americans  are  eating  a  higher  quality 
diet  than  they  did  In  that  former  period 
and  they  are  eating  abotrt  an  eighth  more 
food  per  person.  Mr.  Brannan  said,  and  buy- 
ing more  services  along  with  their  food — 
better  processing,  better  packaging,  all  of 
which  costs  money. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  told  the 
committee  that  In  1947  farm  people  were 
getting  two-thirds  as  much  Income  per  capi- 
ta as  nonfarm  people,  but  In  1950  farm  peo- 
ple got  only  about  half  as  much  as  other 
people. 

He  said  that  the  rise  In  farm  prices  over 
the  last  year,  if  maintained,  will  mean  a 
substantial  Increase  In  farm  earnings,  bring- 
ing them  back  to  aboirt  what  they  were  In 
1947, 

Rapid  as  the  rise  In  food  prices  has  been 
since  April  1950,  the  witness  said,  farmers' 
prices  did  not  catch  up  with  tlie  prices  of 
steel  products  until  January  of  this  year. 

SmCUMCT  aTBSaSED 

Mr.  Brannan  said  the  Nation's  farmer* 
mtut  strive  to  get  increesed  mechanical  effi- 
ciency  with   tlielr   diminishing   manpower. 


He  cald  that  was  the  crux  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem as  related  to  defense  production  today. 

Mr.  Brannan  cited  the  h«y  bailer  which 
displaces  the  work  of  three  men  as  an  exam- 
f  of  Improved  modern  farming,  higher  pro- 
duction at  lower  cost.  Representative  Wil- 
liam S.  Hill  (Republican)  of  Colorado  called 
attention  to  critical  scarcity  of  baling  wire. 
Be  wanted  to  know  1!  the  Department  of 
Agricultiire  intended  to  see  to  It  that  fann- 
ers were  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
spare  parts  for  farm  machinery. 

The  hearing  chamber  was  packed  with 
spectators  cttgcr  to  hear  Mr.  Brannan's  testi- 
mony. Once  a  IcJd  murmur  went  out  over 
the  room  when  Reprerentative  Sm  SmproK 
( Republican  1  of  Illinoln.  read  an  item  irom  a 
Epringfield,  III.,  ccvrspaper  to  emphas  Zi  ris- 
ing rcal-estiite  costs.  The  item  reported  the 
tale  of  an  ordinary  110-acre  farm  In  s  .uthern 
Ill'jcls  for  Si9,400. 

A  colleague  from  Indiana  seld  that  on  the 
same  day  hog  prices  in  the  Chicago  market 
dipped  lower.  The  witness  could  barely  get 
a  word  in  edgewise  a',  this  point. 

CcmmJttee  members  expressed  concern 
over  the  farm-labor  problem.  One  or  two 
thought  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
1'  tke  a  stronger  caee  for  the  farmer  to  keep 
csEcutlal  farm  labor  out  of  the  clutches  of 
ICr].  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Bershey  and  his  draft 
boards. 


The  Korea-China  Episode 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

(»'  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  19SI 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  May  16, 1951,  there  appeared 
in  the  San  Antonio  Express  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Blinding  Glare  Prom  a  Sena- 
tor's Searchlight."  This  editorial  spot> 
lights  a  colloquy  between  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Smith] 
and  Defense  Secretary  Qeorge  C.  Mar- 
shall during  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  points  up  what  is  going  on 
back  of  the  scenes  in  the  Korea -China 
episode.  It  should  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
further  searching  inquiry  into  all  the 
ramifications  lurking  back  of  the  scenes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
tiie  editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  o1 
the  RacotD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

A  BuMiHKO  Olahc  Peoat  a  Skmatob's 

SEAKCRLiGHT 

Colloquy  between  Senator  H.  ALtXAMBO. 
£urrB,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Defense  Secretary 
George  C.  Ifarsball  In  the  coinse  of  the  bear- 
ing by  the  Senate  Armed  Servloes  and  For- 
eign Relations  committees: 

"Senator  Siotb.  Do  you  believe.  General 
Marshall,  that  what  hae  happened  In  China 
Is  a  conquest  of  that  country  by  Soviet  Rue- 
sU.  and  that  there  is  oonaequently  ■  control 
of  China  today  by  an  external  power  namely 
Russia? 

^'Secretary  Mamhaix.  X  thtnk  that  Is  gen- 
erally a  fact. 

"Senator  Smtth.  Does  that  imply  that  the 
•dmiasion  at  Commanlst  China  to  the  United 
Nations  would  mean  the  recognition  by  the 
United  Nations  at  the  conquest  of  China  by 
on  external  power — ^Busia? 
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••S«cr«t*ry  Makshall  I  think  that  would 
b«  a  natural  aasuinption.  ll  means  an  adi.1l- 
Uonal  TOt«  lor  the  Conmuntst  group." 

Like  moat  of  the  other  related  dispatches, 
the  one  containing  the  foregoing  excerpts 
iMMla  off  with  the  intormatlon  that  thla  Is 
what  passed  the  censorship. 

It  Is  exceedingly  dlflJcult  to  understand 
why  this  exchange  between  the  Senator  and 
the  Secretary  got  by;  why  It  was  salvaged  for 
pma  tranamlaaion.  Such  bomb-burstings 
are  very  bad  for  the  composite  American 
heart.  Had  the  citizenry  l)een  somewhat 
prepared  for  ihu  shock  by  a  few  million 
words  from  Lake  Success,  by  more  millions 
of  worxls  from  newspaper  columnists,  edi- 
torial wTtteri  and  mdlo  commentators,  the 
public  repercuaslon  might  not  have  been  so 
drastic.  But  for  a  United  States  Senator 
thus  to  tear  wide  open,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  connection  between  Moscow 
and  Petplng  in  the  Inception  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Korean  war.  is  almost  too  awful 
to  be  borne. 

The  New  Jersey  Senator,  unhappily,  has 
outwitted  fate,  that  tried  to  conceal  him  by 
naming  him  "Smith  "  But  at  -shat  a  cost  to 
the  nerves  of  his  fellow-countrymen! 


RcsifaatMU  of  Postal  EDipIoyeet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  HOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THl  SXSATZ  OP  THE   LTWTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1951 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  insertion  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricou  an  article  entitled  "Resig- 
nations Near  1,000  Mark:  70  Percent  at 
Joy  Field  Quit."  which  appeared  in  the 
Hay  1951  iasiie  of  Voice  of  Branch  One. 
m  publication  of  the  l4ational  Associa- 
axm  of  Letter  Carriers.  Detroit.  Mich.. 
thowixig  that  the  resignations  of  letter 
carriers  in  this  one  jurisdiction  alone 
number  nearly  1.000.   The  article  states : 

One  thousand  pKwtal  employees  will  have 
left  the  Detroit  postal  service  by  May  15 
line*  last  J\xlj  \1  the  daily  average  of  resig- 
nations continues. 

I  place  this  In  the  Rxcoro  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  curtailment  of  mail  as  a  re- 
sult of  delivering  the  mail  but  once  a 
day.  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  there  ought  to  be  a  pay  increase 
for  the  postal  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BcsiSNATiONs  NsAi  1.000  Makk;  70  PraczNT 
AT  JOTrULD  QtTIT  — 108  Lmave  in  AniL. 
NTTMBBa  or  TncpoaAXT  KMrLOTXEs  Rkachxs 
1.300 

One  tbotaand  postal  employees  wUl  have 
left  ths  Detroit  postal  service  by  May  13 
since  last  July  if  the  daUy  average  of  resig- 
nations eonunue.  With  the  138  employees 
quitting  during  April,  the  figure  now  stands 
at  960.  TlM  number  of  mUltary  leaves  now 
stands  at  13S.  Together  with  the  volume  of 
maU  incr«asinf  cmr  5  percent  and  tba  num- 
ber of  "qulta."  Dstrott  postal  workers  are  be- 
cwitng  ouirs  and  more  disgusted  with  the 
thought  of  continuing  on  In  career  positions 
with  an  outlook  of  a  "dont-glve-a-damn" 
attitud*  on  the  part  of  some  lawmakers  that 
prevalla  today. 

In  tiM  outlying  Joylteld  Station  there  has 
b?«n  a  «)m«o««r  c€  70  psroent  of  employ  ms. 
Of  th«  M  rotttas  at  that  station,  only  33  are 
b«iug  carried  by  regulars. 


If  the  recent  rumor  that  swept  the  r;'v 
WAS  not  stopped  by  official  cnntlrmati.  ii  fr  m 
Washington  another  1.000  Wduld  have  sut)- 
mltted  resignations.  The  unounfirmeU  r-;- 
mnr  was  that  the  committee  has  vi  ted  t  > 
hold  off  the  pay  bill  until  after  Ju.y  1  A 
recent  survey  of  want  ads  In  local  pap^-r-s 
showed  approximately  a  dozen  )  bs  'h.it 
could  be  filled  by  unskilled  pe. >p:f  r  a 
starting  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour  hii,'hfr  tlMu 
the  prevallln«;  averatre  Ictter-carrlfr  s,K-i.-y 

Even  With  a  substantial  pay  boos*  •.'  mlii;!; 
withm  8  weclts,  expec'ed  resl^iuitions  a.Mcl 
additional  extra  help  should  raise  the  tntHl 
numt>er  of  tt'mporary  employees  lu  D<'tniit 
to  1  SCO 


Nefro  Becomes  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  New  York  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

«r 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1951 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr  Speaker.  Brooklyn 
is  proud  to  have  the  first  Neixro  ever  to 
attain  the  hi2;h  post  of  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  public  school  system  of 
New  York  City.  He  is  the  well-knoun 
.and  highly  respected  John  B  K.ni'  uho 
4^'as  recently  appointed  to  tiiai  ofIirt\ 
Mr.  King  is  an  old  fnend  of  mine  In 
fact,  our  friendship  eoos  back  almost 
three  decades  when  we  were  students 
at  Boys  Hich  School  in  Brooklyn 

During  all  these  years  I  have  watched 
him  succeed  In  his  chosen  career  Oir 
paths  crossed  many  times  and  our  friend- 
ship deepened.  He  has  proven  himself 
an  outstanding  educator  and  an  able 
admin.istrator  For  many  years  we  have 
been  neighbors  and  his  most  recent  posi- 
tion was  that  of  principal  of  Public 
School  25,  one  of  the  largest  elem.en'ary 
schools  in  New  York  City,  and,  inciden- 
tally, where  my  10-year-old  son  Robert 
is  a  student. 

Mr.  King's  elevation  to  high  oCBce  m 
our  school  system  is  another  e.xample 
of  democracy  in  practice  It  speaks  w^Il 
for  the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  human 
relations  in  the  Nation's  c:reate.<t  m.etrnp- 
olis.  I  am  placing;  in  the  Record  an  a:  •:- 
cle  from  the  Brooklyn  Ea:;le  of  Ma--  20. 
dedicated  to  Mr.  King  as  Brooklyn  s  Man 
of  the  Week.    It  is  as  follows : 

Brooklyn  s    Man    or    the    Week— .^it'^'-'I  s 

Have     FiasT     Negro     Assistant     SutiniN- 

tendent 

(By  John  A    DeMilia) 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  Net;ro 
to  reach  the  post  of  assist Jiu  superintendent 
In  the  New  York  City  p-^blic-school  system 
fell  recently  upon  the  athletic-looking  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  23.  John  B.  Ktug.  s  u't- 
spoken  and  possessed  of  gracious  niat'.iier 

But  an  amusing  aspect  of  this  late.st  de- 
velopment In  hla  career  Is  that,  uiilike  the 
majority  of  hla  conte.-nporaries  i:i  the  held 
of  education,  he  never  wanted  to  b*-  a  le.icher. 
Hla  big  passion  was  to  b«conie  a  surgeon 
like  the  venerable  neighborhood  pr..ctr.i.  iiier, 
a  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  according  to  Mr  Kinij. 
waa  a  "saintly  man  with  snow-white  hair 
and  goatee  ' 

This  good  doctor  loved  children  at.d  the 
children  loved  him.  especially  John  B  Kin^;. 
who,  as  a  wide-eyed  youngster  of  8,  wms 
fascinated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  s  stones,  suj^.- 


c.t:  ir..-tru!M»Mit.s.  iiiid  i.umeroti.s  Jars  of  pickled 
l;.:;;(rfl.s 

Yair.j  J  h.n  wasted  no  time  In  learning 
surgery.  Cirabbmg  a  book  on  biology  and 
armed  with  an  S-year-olds  version  of  a 
sraipel.  he  m.ide  a  number  of  trips  to  Hlgh- 
i,i:.d  rVirk  lie.srrvolr,  where  ne  performed 
his  )per;i-.  us  -lAl-A'ays  one  paragraph  ahes^d 
of  t!.p  a:':  :;,  The  patieiit.s  ( frogs )  rarely 
reciivfred  init  Ji  hn  was  undaunted  — he'd 
jn.ikf  t;.e  k,T;idP  M:me  day, 

H     W   HE  Bf.CAME  A  Tr.ACI'.ER 

-^'.Mrs  1  i''-r,  wlU'.e  searching  for  a  Job  to 
rai.se  rri'  i;p-.  lor  his  m.edical  ed'jcatlon,  the 
world-he  s'lrifpoti  boarded  a  Broadway- 
Chambers  .^reot  EI"  train  at  the  Oates 
Avenue  -.!,.i*:.>n,  boiir.d  for  the  cl'y  Glanc- 
ing over  ■  '.'■  'h'.-aider  of  a  yotuig  woman 
reading  a  newspaper,  he  noticed  a  list  of 
questions  given  m  a  previous  examination 
for  teachers 

"By  the  time  the  train  had  reached  Canal 
Street,"  he  ^aid.  -'I  had  answered  every  ques- 
tion. Getting  off  the  tram  I  a.sked  myself: 
Why  nof  Take  the  ne.xt  examination 
•  •  *  teach  fur  a  few  years  •  *  • 
save  every  rent  •  •  •  then,  medical 
school.  Tliat  s  how  It  happened.  But  after 
several  years  of  teaching  I  Jell  so  in  love 
with  the  work  that  I  just  never  gave  surgery 
another  thought;' 

Born  in  Manhattan.  Mr.  King,  who  is  42. 
lives  at  1414  East  Forty-ninth  Street  with 
l.'s  wife,  the  former  Elizabeth  Bundick.  and 
tWM  daughters.  Joan.  17,  and  Lynne,  15.  both 
u:  ■w.hf.m  attend  Midwood  Hi^^h  School. 

His  father.  Charles  Kiiii:,  died  leaving 
seven  children  (five  boys  and  two  girls  i  who 
were  ral.sed  by  the  miraculous  efforts  of  his 
mother.  Esteile  Livtiigston  Stansberry  King, 
who  performed  all  kinds  of  chores  to  keep 
the   family  toecther. 

WORKING    FOR    HIS    DOCTORATE 

Tlie  iiew  assistant  superintendent  at- 
tended piil;lii-  and  Junior  high  schools  In 
Brooklyn,  ^--.iduatlng  from  Boys  High  School 
in  1924  at  The  age  of  15.  He  attended  Max- 
well Training  School  for  Teachers,  the  Col- 
l.-';;>:'  fif  the  City  of  New  York,  Columbia 
Unlver.'^lty  and  New  York  University,  where 
he  received  hi.s  bachelor  of  science  In  edu- 
raMon  degree  In  1931  and  master  of  arts 
degree  m  19-36.  He  Is  at  present  working 
f   r  his  doctorate. 

He  entered  the  fchool  system  in  1928  as 
a  'e  .'-[-.f-r  .•;  Public  .School  J6.  Qumey  Street 
n^'  ir  lialpri  .^venvie,  where  he  remained 
i'l-ii  r<U'  when  he  was  assigned  to  Brook- 
!y:i  TerhnirMJ  Hi'Ch  School.  In  1940  he  re- 
turned to  Pi'.hhc  .School  26  as  assistant  prin- 
cipal and  in  1946  he  was  appointed  principal 
of  Public  Srh'-ol  70.  Patchen  Avenue  and 
M"Dnf,niigh  Street.  T-wo  years  ago  he  was 
transferred  as  principal  to  Public  School  25. 
Lafayette  .Avenue  near  Sumner  Avenue,  the 
largest  elementary  school  in  the  city  with  a 
registration  of  approximately  2. 600  pupils, 

A  member  of  St  Peter  Claver  R  C,  Church, 
Mr  King  i.-  proud  of  the  fact  th.it  he  taught 
his  f,am(ius  brother,  Dolly  King,  how  to  play 
ba.sKetball  Tlie  lat'er  played  lor  Alexander 
Hamilton  V'ocatloiinl  High  School  and  Long 
Island  Univ-r-lty.  Quite  a  b.'.skethall  player 
himself,  the  borough  educator  played  with 
tJv  r  r'-  n  "Y."  Concord  B.jrjtir-t  Church, 
.\:--:..i  Fi.i  .■\!;)ha  fraternity  and  severnl  semi- 
jir.i   teams  j 

IN    COMMUNTTT    PROJECTS 

Thr^'Ughi,  ut  his  teachlig  career  Mr.  King 
has  busied  him.-elf  In  !-cho(.'l-community 
project.s  for  Imorovlns;  human  relations.  He 
lived  in  the  Bedf>  rd-Stuyvesant  secilon  for 
2o  years  and  ser.ed  all  but  one  year  of  his 
profesaionai  ciireer  in  the  ."^an-ie  area. 

He  rtgardo  the  honor  that  has  befallen 
hiin  as  a  simple  manifestation  of  the  demo- 
cr.'tic  procvs^.  stating: 

'I  feel,  quite  sincerely,  that  my  appoint- 
ment renre  ents  not  a  personal  achievement, 
but  rather  ihe  con'um  r  ation  of  the  efforts 
ui  c   nsc»eniiuu3.  ucvutid.  cjmni'auiiy-mind- 


ed  teachers  and  parents  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working.  It  reflects,  too, 
the  courage  and  sincerity  of  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  that 
not  only  preach,  but  practice  democracy." 

Having  come  from  a  poor  and  fatherless 
family.  Mr.  King  said  first-hand  experience 
had  taught  him  that  many  so-called  Juve- 
nile delinquents  are  really  more  hungry  than 
perverse,  an1  that  many  parents  accused  of 
being  IndlCerent  to-ward  their  children  are  in 
reality  making  a  superhuman  struggle  to 
raise  their  children  right  and  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

His  four  major  professional  Interests  are 
(a)  Improving  human  relations  and  Inter- 
gruup  understanding,  (b)  btrengthenlng  de- 
m  .ciucy  through  ~chool  and  community  cx- 
perifr.ies  of  pupils,  parents,  teachers  and 
supervisors,  (o)  Juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention through  guidance  and  perstmality 
itdjusimenl  and  (d)  In-service  training  and 
orientation  of  new  teachers. 

His  aiiillatlons  Include  membership  In  the 
Camullc  Teachers  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  New  York  Prin- 
cipals Association,  the  Brooklyn  Teachers 
.•Association,  the  New  York  Society  for  Ex- 
l)erimental  Siuu.-  of  Education.  Ph;  D;lta 
Kappa,  Alpha  Phi  Alpha,  the  New  York  City 
Youth  Board  Advisory  Crur.cil  and  the  Ur- 
ban League  oJ    Greater  New   York. 


America  Is  on  the  March 


EXTT  NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr  M  CORMACK.  Mr.  Spiaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Pec-^rd,  I  include  the  foUowinfi:  pidrc-^s 
I  made  before  the  Boston  Chamber  ol 
Commerce.  Retail  Trade  Board,  Mari- 
time .'..ssoclation,  md  Advertising  Club 
of  Boston  on  December  31.  1941.  and 
which  prev!ou'=ly  appeared  in  the  Con- 
CRF«!':icNAL  REcr^RD  of  Januai^y  6.  1942: 

America  is  on  the  maich.  Tyranny  will 
soon  be  on  the  defensive  and  on  the  run.  By 
the  breath  of  a  new  spirit  tlie  putrioiism  of 
this  Nation  became  unified  overnight.  The 
unprovoked  and  dastardly  arsaull  at  Pciu-l 
Hurlior  on  December  7  lighted  the  spaik 
wh.icii  fused  America  into  a  people  with  a 
comm  m  purixsee  In  a  coaim:>n  danger. 
Unity,  so  e.«^ential  to  vi'^tory,  exists. 

Our  unity  has.  as  Its  sacred  objective,  the 
preservation  of  this  country  as  a  place  where 
people  win  still  have  a  chance  to  be  free. 
Liberty  is  a  precious  heritage,  fanctlfied  by 
the  blix>d  of  martyrs,  something  to  be  cher- 
ished and  fou-iht  for  when  endangered.  We 
inherited  liberty  as  our  most  treasured  pos- 
session, and  with  It  the  obligation  to  defend 
It  when  Imperiled.  The  challenge  has  come 
again  and  we  respond  to  plain  duty.  We 
do  this  with  a  full  consciousne^  that 
liberty,  as  we  know  It.  can  live  only  in  the 
framework  of  a  democracy.  If  democracy  dies, 
what  we  call  liberty  dies  with  it. 

One  of  the  principwd  weaknesses  of  otir 
democracy  In  times  of  crisis  Is  that  so  many 
proposals  are  made,  valuable  time  Is  often 
lost  through  tndedston.  To  bring  the  dis- 
cordant elements  of  Um  body  poUtle  Into 
harmony  sometimes  consumes  ▼aluable 
hours.  Yet.  when  we  -were  attacke<l  action 
was  swift,  and  as  near  soUcUrlty  as  we  oould 
ever  hope  to  achieve  exists.  Up  to  a  little 
more  than  S  weeks  ago  -we  were  a  complacent 
people   becatue   the   will   for   pe<hce   waa  In 


everybody's  heart.  Many  of  us  were  com- 
forted with  the  aelf-satlsfled  feeling  that  as 
a  nation  we  were  too  powerful,  too  rich  In 
men  and  abundant  resources,  to  Invite  ag- 
gression. Yes:  we  were  smug  and  cocksure 
of  safety.  Our  psychology  was  that  we 
frightened  the  envious  by  our  very  strength. 
We  had  a  satisfying  way  of  life  that  we 
could  not  conceive  as  threatened  by  the 
horrors  which  had  engulfed  another  part  of 
the  world.  It  took  something  to  shake  u« 
out  of  this  feeling  of  complete  and  detached 
security.  The  overt  act  of  December  7  cost 
tis  precious  American  lives,  and  some  ma- 
terial, but  it  brought  us  unity.  Who  will  say 
the  sacrifices  were  In  vain?  Yes.  America 
is  on  the  march. 

To  me,  one  of  the  quick  and  comm-ndable 
results  is  that  the  peril  which  brcnrjht  the 
necessity  fcr  unity  has  fl'ed  with  the  non- 
esientlals  use  of  the  words  ■'interventionist" 
and  "isolationist."  Cast,  as  I  have  t>een.  In 
the  maelstrom  of  debate,  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  Members  of  Congress  on  either  side 
of  the  Issue  had  a  common  desire  and  the 
same  goal.  All  wanted  peace  All  wanted  to 
keep  America  out  of  the  war.  They  were  two 
groups  of  men  equally  anxious  to  put  out  a 
fire  which  was  threatening  the  world,  or  at 
least  keep  it  from  spreading  to  our  shores, 
but  they  disagreed  on  the  best  method  as  to 
how  it  could  be  extinguliJied.  Now  that  the 
national  alarm  has  been  sounded  they  accept 
leadership  and  work  together  to  end  the 
conflagration. 

Politics,  as  we  know  it  Ln  normal  times, 
has  ad'ourned,  D-Cislons  are  now  pointed 
toward  ti.e  single  aim  of  winning  not  only 
the  wai  but  the  peace  that  Is  to  follow.  For 
if  the  world  Is  to  advance  and  progress,  there 
must  be  some  International  assurance  that 
the  code  of  the  j;.a.ngster,  and  the  ethics  of 
the  tyrant  must  never  again  be  permitted  to 
Jeopardize  our  peace  and  the  horizon  of  a 
brighter  future. 

About  130  years  ai^o  the  world  came  to  a 
realization  thst  thre  could  b<?  no  lasting 
conc<ird  until  ths  i.mbltions  of  Napoleon  for 
v.f  rid  drmlnton  has  been  st  fl-Kl.  It  was  not 
a  new  manifestation  of  greed  and  yearning 
for  power,  Alexander  had  it  St  did  Caesar 
aiid  Gengh's  Khan.  Today  it  is  Hitler  who 
is  th:-  po-c,er  mad  dictator.  To  reject  his  rule 
Is  to  be  labeled  enemy;  to  deny  the  cxi.stence 
of  a  superior  race  is  a  sacrilege.  We  are 
cla.-^i-ed  R'=  a  low  aiid  Inferior  order  akin  to 
srrls  end  swine,  fit  only  to  be  ruled  b;-  the 
whip  and  the  sword  We  reject  such  bestial 
phi!c:cphies  and  America,  as  in  1918.  will 
wrlt^  the  last  chapter  of  an  era  of  infamy. 
For  A  r.crica  is  on  the  mpjch. 

Fortu:;ately  we  have  Hitler's  chart  for  dl- 
vldine;  o  r  unity.  In  his  own  words,  uttered 
In  19Z3.  he  predicted: 

"We  shall  create  mental  confusion,  contra- 
tfiotlon  of  feelln-^.  Indecisiveness,  and  panic; 
these  are  our  weapons  Our  strategy  is  to 
destroy  the  enemy  from  within,  to  conquer 
him  through  himself." 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  Russia  ha? 
tangled  this  pattern  fcr  glory  and  canceled 
his  timetables.  The  theory  of  invincibility 
has  been  scattered,  and  the  would-be  con- 
queror has  retired  to  lick  his  wounds. 

Edmund  Taylor,  In  his  Strategy  of  Terror, 
describes  well  Hitler's  new  technique  of  total 
war,  "to  confuse  by  propaganda,  to  divide 
by  corruption,  to  paralyze  by  intimidation, 
and  then  to  destroy  by  blitzkrieg."  America 
Is  resolved  It  will  never  happen  here.  Not 
while  the  forces  of  decency  are  alive  and 
marching. 

Today  the  sharp  divisions  of  the  past  have 
been  forgotten,  and  defeatism  la  an  obsolete 
word.  Into  the  annals  of  our  patriotic  lit- 
erature will  be  written  the  Inspiring  mes- 
sages coooelvsd  by  th«  brave  deeds  of  those 
who  carry  our  oolors. 

"Remember  Pearl  Harbor"  Is  more  than  a 
slogan.    It  Is  a  constant  reminder  of  Japa- 


nese treachery — a  stimtilate  to  courage  for 
our  Armed  Forces.  Tbere  will  be  no  twi- 
light for  democracy.  Puture  generations  will 
revere  the  heroism  of  Capt.  CoUn  Purdle 
Kelly,  who  sank  the  enemr  battleship 
Haruna  and  sacrlfloed  his  life  for  America's 
cause.  Already  hla  comrades.  In  America's 
remote  frontiers,  have  accepted  as  their 
fighting  watcbford,  "Let's  give  'em  bell,  like 
Kelly  did  " 

Other  Amertcaru.  In  other  days  of  peril, 
left  us  these  stirring  words: 

"We  are  not  weak  if  we  make  a  proper  use 
of  those  means  which  the  Ood  of  Nature  baa 
placed  In  our  power.  •  •  •  The  battle, 
sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone;  It  Is  to  the 
vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave,"  (Patrick 
Henry  ) 

"The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from 
time  to  time  with  the  blood  of  patriots." 
(Thomas  Jefferson.) 

"Remember  the  Alamo"  became  the  battle 
cry  of  the  Texans  In  their  hard  struggle  for 
independence,  a  tribute  to  the  valiant  souls 
who  died  leaving  as  a  bequest  the  memory 
a(  relentless  courage  and  no  surrender. 

"Damn  the  torpedoes.  Go  ahead  "  (David 
Glasgow  F&rragut  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
In  1864.) 

"With  reasonable  men  I  will  reason;  with 
humane  men  I  will  plead;  but  to  tyrants  I 
-will  give  no  quarter,  nor  waste  arguments 
where  they  will  certainly  be  .oat."  (William 
Lloyd  Garrison.) 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  In  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it."  (Abr^.ham 
Lincoln.) 

"I  propose  to  fight  It  cut  on  this  line  If  It 
takes  all  summer."  (Gen,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.) 
■F\ar  better  it  is  to  dare  mighty  things,  to 
win  glorious  triumphs,  even  though  check- 
mated by  failure,  than  to  take  rank  with 
tbore  poor  spirits  who  neither  enjoy  nor 
suJer  much  oecause  they  live  In  the  gray 
twilight  that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat." 
(Theodore  Roosevelt.) 

As  Thomas  Paine  said.  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls."  but  they  v.ere  f£ced 
by  our  iorefathers  with  prcbiems  that  seemed 
overwh«:lming.  Defeatism  v.vs  not  in  their 
make-up.  Had  It  been  we  never  should  have 
gained  our  independence  \i  1T76;  the  Union 
would  have  been  torn  asunder  in  IE60:  Cuba 
wouid  still  be  under  the  domination  of 
Soain;  the  Kaiser  would  hare  triumphed  in 
1D18.  The  glories  of  the  past  point  the  way. 
America  is  on  the  march. 

With  confidence  In  the  victorious  outcome 
let  us  glance  ahead.  Whit  of  the  future; 
of  the  rebuilding  and  reconstruction;  of  eco- 
nomic readjustments  which  will  arrive  when 
America  demobilizes  for  peace  in  a  placid 
world?  And  what  assurances  and  protection 
must  civilization  impose  to  prevent  within 
our  time  a  reversion  by  the  power  mad  to 
the  law  of  the  Jungle?  Bclentlflc  discoveries 
and  modern  inventions  have  multiplied  the 
destructlveness  of  war,  but  through  the 
annihilation  of  space  and  distance  they  have 
also  made  us  neighbors  of  the  world.  If  we 
look  at  tilings  realistically.  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  cur  statiis  as  a  world  power  never 
can  be  maintained  by  remaining  aloof  from 
some  society  of  nations  or  united  front,  nor 
as  a  Etrong  but  detached  force  In  the  uni- 
verse. 

Once  was  a  time  when  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  constituted  a  nattiral 
barrier  against  the  aspirations  of  agressors 
far  removed.  We  had  the  Pacific  on  oiu" 
vrestem  shores  as  a  further  guaranty  of  pro- 
tected Isolation.  Today  these  tremendous 
bodies  of  water  can  be  spanned  overnight  by 
modern  aircraft,  and  below  the  surface  may 
lurk  mechanical  dangers  to  our  sectirlty. 
Oceans  are  no  longer  Uquld  fortlAcatlans 
that  Insu'nt^'  us  acalnst  the  ravages  of  war. 
We  cannot  live  apart  from  the  rest  d  the 
world. 

Adventures  In  diplomacy  have  taught  the 
world  much.    We  now  reallae  ibat  poUtieai 
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power,  economic  pc^wer.  the  p.^wer  of  public 
opinion  are  not  sufflcier. :  amrnr  against  the 
forces  nt  evil.  For  we  must  ccr.cede.  if  we 
reco«nlze  today's  trutii,  that  moral  force,  if 
It  Is  to  be  efTectlvt.  must  be  implemented 
by  some  instrument  overp<^wenng  and  irre- 
aUtibie  when  applied  to  the  currents  and 
ini^'ienccs  which  menace  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  the  world 

Human  beings.  I'ke  r.ifrns.  require  re- 
straint* to  keep  ti  e  Uwless  and  unpnnctpit'd 
fettered  for  the  sivfety  of  society  We  m.vin- 
tain  our  police  forces,  our  criminal  court'. 
our  jails,  to  ptr^tect  the  lawful  against  the 
lawless — to  protect  99  percent  of  our  society 
against  the  Timlnal  acts  of  1  percent.  Are 
nations  with  unholy  desire  for  world  domina- 
tion, .susceptible  of  m^ral  argument  around 
a  conference  table,  or  should  the  rationaliza- 
tion for  KJtne  degree  of  permanent  peace  te 
buttressed  by  an  international  force  of  suta- 
clent  strength  to  Impose  Juftice?  My  cor.- 
Tlctlon  Is  that  there  be  st-rae  form  oi  world 
aoUdarlty  Implemented  with  something  more 
than  j)er8ua8lons  and  sanctions*  iX  right  is  to 
Impose  the  civilized  world  s  will  on  might. 
This  Is  no  time  for  retrospection  and  re- 
gret, and  yet  if  we  chart  our  future  with 
Intelligence  and  vision,  we  must  prcfit  by 
the  mistakes  of  the  pait.  The  lamented 
W<x>drow  wr.aon.  who  conjured  definite 
ideals  to  assure  lastlnsf  peace,  died  without 
seeing  his  cherished  pattern  for  world  con- 
cord a  li-'ing  reality  He  believed,  with  all 
the  fervor  of  a  great  m:.nd  and  heart.  th»t 
In  the  intercourse  of  na-ions"  disputes  were 
bound  to  arise;  he  was  also  jxisslonately 
committed  to  a  conviction  that  International 
dlflerences  cculd  fce  settled  by  peaceful 
means  through  h'^nest  a. -id  sincere  discus- 
sion aroun''  a  conference  table. 

hmperors.  kings,  dictators,  statesmen,  and 
the  man  in  the  corner  service  station  may 
debate  without  end  on  whether  America 
should  have  entered  the  Le.Titue  of  Nations — 
a  Wilson  cre..tion — and  added  the  presti'^-^ 
and  power  of  a  great  nation  to  its  delibera- 
tions. We  did  net.  Shifting  public  atti- 
tudes in  our  democrac"  decreed  otherwise. 
and  the  League,  withi^iit  cur  In-^uence  and 
Bt'ength.  was  never  able  to  function  as  a 
compelling  weapon  for  jieace. 

We  tried  again.  A  ne»  orientrticn  with  a 
cost  laudable  purpose.  In  Washington  wfs 
drafted  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace  Pact, 
wherein  the  slgnator>-  powers  rencuMced  wr  r 
as  an  element  of  national  policy.  Under  1' s 
terms  we  stopped  the  building  of  battleships 
and  sank  a  considerable  portion  of  our  exist- 
ing battle  fleet.  We  did  net  build  a  smg  i' 
battleship  for  more  than  20  ye.\rs  Our  Army 
dwindled  from  4.5OD.0OO  men  in  1918  v> 
barely  125.000  in   1938 

One  nation  after  another.  In  their  ovn 
•ell-lntereat,  found  ways  to  evade  the  strl<  : 
terms  of  the  Xellogg-Briand  Pact.  In  the 
meastlme  the  supposedly  Impotent  German  .- 
was  secretly  building  up  its  armaments. 
growing  stronger  dally,  devising  plans  to 
establish  the  rule  (  f  force  with  the  might 
of  a  military  machine.  What  it  all  proved 
was  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  world  were 
,w«aken«l  and  tottering,  no  longer  had  the 
po«er  to  enforce  respect  for  the  commcn 
tipdewtandlngs  which  are  supposed  to  un- 
derlie the  Intercourse  of  the  world.  What 
was  needed  was  some  sort  of  internationil 
elub  which  would  be  feared,  capable  of  belrg 
'wtoktod  with  Tlgor  on  the  recalcltranu  ard 
treaty  TioUtors  who  menaced  manltlnd  ard 
Inteniattonal  law. 

[  I  do  not  taoow  what  the  machinery  will  or 
BhoQkl  be,  but  I  have  a  firm  conviction  thitt 
tbe  raflcrlng.  pain,  and  agony  of  this  gen- 
eration will  have  been  In  vain  unless  some 
International  machinery  is  devised  and  es- 
tabttalMd  to  aanire  to  the  future  world  per< 
manent  peace.  One  of  the  primary  functions 
of  all  govarmnenta  is  the  duty  of  maintain- 
ing Internal  order.  And  yet.  International 
disorder,  caused  by  a  few  natlona  Intent  en 
IntematlOBal  banditry,  has  brought  about 


the  terrible  ccr-diti'.ns  ,;f  'oday.  Out  of  the 
present  pain  and  suITenr.g  should  come  a 
realization  and  detcrnur.ntlon  to  put  that 
realization  into  effect — tx-.at  some  interna- 
tional m.ichinery  shall  be  established  to  as- 
sure a:.d  gu.irrtee  future  international 
order. 

1;  I  were  ti  nvike  a  suggestion  merely  for 
discuSiiou  ar.il  r  nsideration.  it  would  be 
th.it  our  dviai  .system  of  government  affords 
the  ba.-.s  :rr  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
n.,'.  :.  I.  A^c:.'  y  to  legislate  on  the  sole  ques- 
ts :i  ■>:  A  r.d  peace.  For  discussion  only.  It 
is  nv.-  t;.Ci. ;.;..*  'hit  the  varioiis  countries  of 
the  wf  r'.d  mii:ht  delegate  to  an  internation- 
al iei<i.<iature — call  it  any  name  one  wants 
t"^-;:m:;ed  powers  of  the  external  attribute 
of  sovereignty  necessary  for  this  body  or 
ager.cy  to  legislate  or  pass  effectively  on 
questions  relating  to  peace,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  future  peace  of  the  world.  The 
repre;>cntation  in  such  a  btxly  must  be  based 
on  equity  ar.d  selected  in  a  manner  that 
will  crea"e  confidence  and  respect  In  the 
body.  But  my  suggestion  does  not  stop 
there.  Just  as  It  is  necessary  to  have  en- 
forcement officers  to  enforce  acts  of  Congress 
or  of  the  several  legislative  bodies,  so  will  it 


be  necessary 


have  an  international  police 


force  to  enf.Tce  and  carry  into  effect  the  acts 
or  decrees  of  the  international  permanent 
pe.ice  leii;is'.a:-.;re  In  any  event,  some  kind 
cf  -in  InternaTMnal  agency  must  be  estab- 
lished. othe:wi.-e  *he  pain  and  suffering  of 
ttdjy  will  .hive  ^pfv:  in  vain. 

Bvit  even  as  the  seeds  of  militarism  were 
Eourishing  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  race 
to  rearm  bettan  to  accelerate,  one  man  in 
America  realized  the  potentialities  as  they 
affec'ed  our  Mo'.f>.re  He  watched  reaction 
in  o;^eiatlon,  militartsm,  force  as  a  principle, 
political  tyranny,  the  suppression  of  demo- 
cratic in.sti'urions.  and  detected  the  mile- 
stones of  dictatorship.  And  he  sounded  the 
al.'.rm.  That  man  was  Prankiln  D  Roosevelt, 
wh  ,se  Judpn.ent.  sagacity  in  international 
a.-f:ur?.  k°en  knowledge  of  human  reactions 
and  power  politics,  wisdom  in  government, 
h '..s  never  been  surpassed  In  the  long  and 
B'.'>mti.s  history  oi   America. 

.V4  early  as  1937  he  wir  ed  the  United 
States  of  .*.rr,erlca  cf  dangerous  shoals, 
Soe.'^'-ting  at  rhe  dedication  of  a  bridge  in 
the  City  of  c  hica^o,  he  said: 

"The  pe.ice  of  the  world  and  the  welfare 
and  security  of  every  nation  today  is  being 
t.hrea:ened  " 

H  w  prophetic  were  those  words.  And  he 
was  accu-sed  bv  selfish  critics  of  beattn>5  the 
war  drum^s  When  he  tried  to  advise  the 
world  to  quirmtlne  aggressors  he  was  again 
Indi.  ted  .us  cUlvlng  into  the  realm  of  fantasy. 

Cur  .^^med  forces  today.  Imposing  In  their 
streng-.h  and  srowlr.z  stronger  with  the 
hour.s.  .ire  a  tr:'3U*e  to  President  Roosevelt  s 
lonst-ranLie  plann  ng.  and  to  the  persistent 
vigor  oi  his  fi^tht  for  American  sea  power. 
He  has  been  caiied  i  N  iv •  President,  becau.se 
his  e.xp?rienre  and  v.ist  Knowledge  of  world 
affairs  led  him  to  champion  the  cause  of 
mijtht  Lu  the  ocean,  but  he  has  been  equally 
zealous  m  blueprinting  Invincible  air  supe- 
riority .^nd  an  army  ec,ii.|)p»:'.l  .xnd  ready  to 
rr.eet  any  challen^'f 

It  is  indeed  .i  k.;.dlv  p.  vldence  which 
guides  our  destiny  uial  i^ivts  .\merlca  in  Its 
hour  of  peril,  men  i...'  h-aor.  ch.i.racter.  In- 
tegrity, superior  wi.sdoni.  c:)n.?umed  with 
sublime  faith  m  our  fr^e  institvitions.  to 
lead  us  In  battle. 

The  age  of  scle.ice  and  engineering,  of  mass 
production  and  consumpUon.  uf  the  results 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  man,  hiis  brought 
great  beneflts  to  m.ankind,  but  has  also 
brought  serious  problem-  The  benefits  mti.>t 
be  channeled  In  the  In'erest  of  the  «eneril 
welfare.  The  problems  must  al.so  be  met  an  1 
solved  In  the  interest  of  the  NntiDii.  Th.it 
meahs  leadership  in  all  walks  of  hu-i.^m  h  ■- 
tivity— in  religion.  In  government,  iv.  busi- 
ness, industry,  finance,  and  In  all  spheres  u' 
activity.     While  we  must  concentrate  our  el- 


lorts  to  meet  the  immediate  danger — the 
war — we  must  also  look  ahead  and  plan  for 

the  future  Iv.  !■  eking  abend,  ns  I  vislnn  the 
future,  I  set"  .i  greitly  changed  wi-rld.  A  vic- 
tory by  the  forces  th^t  Hitler  stands  for 
means  an  enslaved  world,  with  private  initia- 
tlveness  abolished  for  decades  to  come.  It 
means  a  terrible  world  for  an  unpredictable 
period  during  which  the  way  of  life  with  pri- 
vate capitalism  n>  distlr.jui-she'.l  fr  m  state 
capitali-sm   abolished 

A  defeated  Hitler  and  what  hp  '^t.Tnds  f  ir, 
which  I  viltlmately  contemplate  and  with 
confidence  expect,  also  means  a  changed  eco- 
nomic world. 

As  one  economist  recently  =.iid.  "We  ->f  this 
day  have  in  truth  a  rfr.df'?v  ^u-  -v.-h  l.fe  " 

We  have  witnessed  the  men  and  ^-iinen  of 
other  countries  fiithtin?  f  r  deocn'-y  in  life  in 
this  future.  We  have  and  will  witness  with 
Increasing  strength  and  activity  our  own 
manpower  fighting  our  battles  wherever  nec- 
essary— on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air — not 
only  for  victory  for  our  ctiuntrv  ':;•;•  f'T  a  fu- 
ture decent  world  in  which  to  live  They  will 
fight  to  preserve  for  themselvr-s.  as  well  as 
ourselves,  the  freedom  of  religion,  the  free- 
dom of  enterprise,  the  freedDui  of  pre.ss  and 
speech,  the  freedom  ^f  ;'.s.<omMv,  and  the 
freedom  of  econonMr  np;  <  rtun.* y. 

They  will  be  ftchtinij  f  .r  the  .\merlcan  way 
of  life. 

But  you  and  I  whn  wii:  n-'  b"  In  th-^  f^'^'h*-- 
Ing  forces,  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  those 
In  the  Armed  Forces  to  preserve  for  them  and 
ourselves  these  freedoms  and  the  .American 
way  of  life  which  they  fought  to  save. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  will  fieht  to  .save  our 
way  of  life;  but  the  leaders  In  religion,  gov- 
ernment, business,  finance.  Indvistrv,  labor, 
agrtculturf  -aiII  have  to  show  that  vision. 
Judgment  uid  ct  iraee  that  will  preserve  our 
way  of  life  after  the  victory  is  w~n  by  the 
men  of  the  fighting  forces. 

No  one  can  chart  this  fuure.  but  one  thing 
seems  certain  to  me.  that  the  world  of  to- 
morrow will  be  a  greatly  changed  one  from 
the  present  and  the  pT-v 

The  freedoms  we  believe  in  u;d  chcri.sh 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  cl.M.c^d  or- 
diiions.  In  that  adjustm-pn*  pr  :r''--=ivf  and 
courageous  leadership  in  all  -v 


endeavor  will  be  necessary.  Now  is  the  time 
to  be  considerint;  this  f'lf.ire  and.  as  far  as  Is 
humanly  possible,  chnr--:  c  'he  course.  As  I 
view  it.  an  Important  el  i  -nt  in  o\\t  future 
outlook  is  to  so  adju.st.  r  ,  ..if  or  channel 
our  system  of  private  ei.ti  r;  r..-,e  that  mass 
Insecurity  will  be  minimized  as  much  as 
possible.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
economic  distress  of  the  peoples  cf  nations 
abroad  played  an  important  part  in  produc- 
ing dictators  and  In  brlnein^  e.bout  the  pres- 
ent wp.r.  I  refer  to  this  as  one  of  the  many 
problems  that  challenge  v.s  .n  the  future,  and 
which  lends  truth  to  the  statement: 

"We  of  this  dr.y  have,  in  trt.th, 
A  rendfiivjus  with  life  " 

We  mus'  liave  progress; ve  and  c  urageous 
leadership  in  ail  walks  of  life  t'>  meet  this 
challenge  New  EusiLuid  has  sich  leader- 
ship. As  Now  Ent'land  leridership  evidenced 
itself  In  the  col  mi.U  and  rnnsutut  .onal  hu- 
tory  of  our  country.  I  .mi  confident  it  will 
again  evidence  Itself  in  the  period  of  world 
recoristruction  to  come,  and  in  eiu  bling  our 
sysTm  :•:  private  eriterpri.se  to  ad_'u«t  itself, 
a:-i-r  •:,*■  (;►-:('. i-  (.:  Hltlerism,  to  th.-  chanced 
er..n'  nuc  world  that  appears  to  be  mevitaole 
1T;:<;  is  t)-.e  time  tor  discussion  and  planning 
for  ti..'  luture  from  the  angle  of  buslnes.s. 
Industrv  a'^d  finance,  looking  Inn  the  fu- 
ture, picturing  the  changes,  and  preserving 
our  free  economic  system  by  chani  ellng  and 
Hdju.sting  It  to  the  changes  that  can  be 
fiireseen 

That  is  no  easy  type  of  leadership.  It  re- 
cuir..-i  vision.  gcKxl  judirment.  anc  courav;e. 
It  may  and  undoubtedly  will,  require  the 
doint  ot  many  thlnes  that  are  unorthodt^x 
from  ousiuess  conditions  of  today. 


I  leave  t;,;s  thought  with  yrAi  — not  for  the 
|Nirpo5e  r.f  ci.ntrover.^y  but  for  discussion  and 
planning,  I  hope  n-.y  thoueh's  are  wronsj, 
but  in  a  general  w^.y  what  I  have  .said  are 
seme  of  the  views  I  entertain.  If.  after  con- 
sideration. yi,.u  asree  with  me.  then  the  time 
to  di:cuss  and  plan  is  new. 

There  1."=  me  obFervntion  that  I  wai.t  to 
m'"ke  which  Is  pertinent  to  New  Encland. 
With  the  defeat  of  Hltlerism.  the  Isolation- 
ism of  the  United  States  from  v,orld  atTalrs 
Is  a  matter  of  yesterday.  That  appears  to  me 
to  be  plainly  apparent — if  imt  f^^elf-evident. 
Under  such  conditl'^ns  provincialism  will  be 
a  heavy  draj  upon  the  econamic  life  of  any 
section  of  our  country.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  the  c.ise  of  Now  Enijland.  With  the 
leadership  in  btisiness.  finance,  and  industry 
In  New  England  recoenlzing  this  apparent 
cha::-'e  and  Its  consequences,  the  future  of 
Ne-A-  Encland  Is  assured  and  as  a  section  it 
will  continue  to  give  its  leader.-hlp  In  the 
economic  pro^^-ress  of  our  country  and  of 
our  people 

What  ca.i  you  and  I  do  n^w'^  We  can  give 
unswerving  loyalty  to  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  as  wc  send  our  prayers  to  heaven 
for  the  victory  which  is  cominij  a.sk  the  God 
of  Justice  that  He  endow  President  Roose- 
velt v.ith  renewed  strength  in  the  neht  and 
m'^re  ul  the  marvelous  courage  wiilch  en- 
abled him  to  win  his  own  war  against  phys- 
ical handicap, 

■■C,"'d  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love 
It  a:.d  are  ready  to  guard  and  defend  it." 
said  Li.e  of  Massachusetts'  great  men  a  cen- 
tury .i^to.  That  is  equally  true  today.  Now 
we  are  in  total  war.  and  that  requires  from 
the  civilian  population  a  responsibility  to 
support  the  Arm.ed  Forces.  There  Is  a  mu- 
tuality of  Interest.  To  develop  the  full  re- 
sources of  our  national  strength,  upon  which 
the  full  effectiveness  of  our  war  effort  de- 
pends, we  must  build  up  the  physical  fitness. 
the  mor.ile.  and  mental  stamina  of  all  the 
people  cf  this  country  so  that  they  will  be 
physically  tough,  mentally  sound,  and  mor- 
ally strong, 

I  That  gifted  humorist,  the  late  Will  Rogers. 
once  said.  "America  has  never  lo;t  a  war.  nor 
never  won  the  peace  " 

Thl.s  time,  God  willlne,  we  shall  win  both, 
for  America  Is  on  the  march — to  insure  the 
liberty  pe.ice,  and  the  right  to  self-govern- 
ment of  the  entire  Western  World,  and,  as  we 
hope,  to  take  Its  proper  place  amone  the 
councils  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
reasonably  a.<^sure  in  the  future  assurances 
of  permiiner.t  peace. 

Yes;  America  is  on  the  march. 


Televising  Sessions  of  Centres: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or   INDl.^N'.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1951 

Mr  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
matter  of  televising  sessions  of  Congress 
and  hearings  of  congressional  commit- 
tee.s  has  been  much  di-scussed  in  the 
pres.s  and  on  the  floor  of  both  bodies. 

In  Indianapolis,  on  Wednesday,  April 
4.  Station  WTBM-TV  televised  a  2-hour 
session  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Sn.all  Business  as  it  received  evidence 
ccncernins:  the  problems  of  seven  small 
bu.smessmen  from  central  Indiana. 

That  this  experiment,  pioneered  by 
WFBM-TV  in  telecasting  a  routine  com- 
mittee hearing  was  successful  is  borne 
cut  by  the  follov.  in",^  newspaper  article,  a 
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letter  from  Haiiy  M.  Bitner,  president 
of  WFEM-T\\  and  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  member  of  the  com- 

m.ttee. 

The  courape  of  this  television  station 
which  was  willing  to  spend  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  to  carry  tlie  herinng 
for  2  hours  during  the  morning  when  it 
does  not  ordinarily  telecast,  and  v  hich 
had  the  vision  to  realize  that  people  are 
inteieited  in  the  work-a-day  eforts  of  a 
con2re.ssional  committee,  deserves  just 
roco'-^nition. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

[From    the    Indianapolis    News    of    April    4. 
1951 1 

Sm.^ll  Business  Tells  Tkoubles  to  N.mion 

BY    TV 

(By  Bill  Hermann,  business  editor) 

Small-business  men  went  on  television 
here  today  with  gripes  about  Government 
and  while  they  might  not  have  carried  the 
dramatic  impact  of  a  Prank  Costello.  they 
were  being  listened  to  and  looked  at  by  John 
Q   TV. 

The  occasion  was  a  public  hearing  at  But- 
ler University  of  a  traveling  United  Stales 
House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business. 

As  complaints  filed  to  the  microphone  and 
WFBM-TV  camera.  Mrs.  J.  R  Kennedy,  1479 
West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  said:  "I  think  its 
a  wonderful  thing  for  the  public  to  bring  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  people. 

"It  makes  you  feel  they  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  people." 

KlNGAN    OmCEH     HITS    MEAT    PRICE    LIDS 

Viewers  who  "sat  in"  on  the  hearing  heard, 
among  other  things,  Kingan  and  Co.,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  that  all  price  con- 
trols on  meat  be  sacked. 

"We  and  our  customers  are  thoroughly  con- 
fused." Sinclair  told  the  committee  headed 
by  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins.  Democrat, 
Tennessee.  Kingan  s  he  said,  is  e.xperlenclng 
difficulty  determining  even  what  the  celling 
prices  are. 

Warning  that  price  ceilings  below  normal 
demand-supply  rates  would  lead  to  black 
markets,  Sinclair  asserted  that  increased  pro- 
duction would  solve  the  problem  more  satis- 
factorily for  all. 

TV    TEOtJBLE    SLOWS    SHOW 

Telecast  of  the  hearing  got  ofl  to  a  ■•.-^novvy" 
start  since  the  remote  apparatus  at  Butler's 
Atherton  Center  wasn't  sending  a  picture 
to  viewers'  sets,  A  card  saying,  "Sorry."  was 
carried  for  6  minutes  and  then  at  10:37  a.  m.. 
the  electronic  phase  of  the  hearmz  Jelled 
and  the  TV  public  saw  what  was  going  on. 

Representatives  Charles  A  Halleck  and 
Charles  B.  Brownson.  Indiana  Republicans, 
sat  at  the  hearing  table. 

A  news  telephoning  sampling  of  the  In- 
dianapolis residents  Indicated  that  about 
43' 2'-  of  sets  in  homes  were  turned  to  the 
hearing. 

Of  30  persons  called.  14  had  receivers,  and 
6  of  these  were  listening  and  looking. 

"After  watching  the  Kefauver  show."  Mrs. 
Clarence  B.  Maddox,  44  South  Chester,  said 
"I  was  very  much  interested  In  this  hearing. 
I  did  most  of  my  house  work  early  this  morn- 
ing so  I  would  have  some  free  time  to  watch 
the  show." 

Mrs.  Prank  Antrobus.  8021  East  Washing- 
ton Street,  said  however,  that  she  "simply 
didn't  have  the  time  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings." 


WFBM-TV, 
Ifidianapolis.  Ind.,  May  10.  1951. 
Representative  Chaklks  B.  Bbownsoh, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  RcpiiESETrrAmi:  Bbownsoit:  Recently 
WFBM-T'/  brought  to  the  viewers  of  Indiana 


the    Uuuse    Small    Business    Subcommittee 
hearing  at  Butler  University  in  Indian«poll8. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  our  staff 
m.embcrs  malte  it  such  a  memorable  program. 
With  your  a.ssistance  In  arranclng  for  pro*>cr 
lighting,  seating,  tlminz.  and  cuein'.  and  be- 
cause of  the  lmjx)rtance  of  the  sub.tects  dis- 
cussed iind  the  Congressmen  and  business- 
men pariicipaung,  the  program  was  com- 
plet^ely  succej-sful 

A.idience  reaction  rivaled  that  which  fol- 
lows nr.tlonal  telecasts  of  Important  public 
event." 

Our  comm.entator.  Gilbert  Forbes,  has  re- 
ported p.n  excellent  resfxjnse  to  the  special 
program  from  his  many  contacts  with  public 
offlrials  and  viewers  in  our  area. 

We  count  the  program  hs  one  of  the  high- 
lights in  public  interest  programing  by  this 
station,  and  look  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  carrying  programs  of  a  similar  nature 
either  locally  or  via  the  television  networks. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harrt  M,  BrrKCT,  Jr.,  Preiident. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

Hotrsi  or  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr    Harry  Bit.-neh, 

WFBM-TV,  IndianupoUs.  Ind. 

Dear  Mr  Bittner  :  As  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  recently  held  hear- 
ings in  Indianapolis,  I  want  to  ertend  to  you 
my  appreciation  for  the  great  assistance  ren- 
dered the  committee  In  thli  hearing  by  your 
station 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  sessions  of  what  might  be  called  a 
workaday  committee  o?  the  Congress  have 
been  televised.  In  other  words,  there  was 
nothing  spectacular  or  glamorous  about  a 
small-business  committee  hearing. 

The  fact  that  the  hearing  was  televised 
actually  lent  dignity  to  the  hearing.  All  of 
the  witnesses,  and  committee  members,  too, 
I  might  add.  were  quite  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  being  televised  Accordingly. 
they  did  their  best  to  make  dignified  and 
Informative  presentations. 

Your  operators  were  most  efficient,  and  in 
being  efficient  were  Inconspicuous.  Not  once 
was  there  any  interference  on  their  part  with 
the  progress  of  the  hearing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  the  hearing  was  in  progress  I  am 
satisfied  that  both  the  witnesses  and  the 
public  In  attendance  more  or  less  forgot  that 
the  proceedings  were  being  televised 

I  was  pleasantly  surprisert  to  learn  that 
klleg  lights  and  quantities  of  apparatus  were 
unnecessary.  Apparently  good  natural  llcht- 
Ing  Is  sufficient.  The  klleg  lights.  I  am  txjld. 
are  necessary  for  movie  cameras  but  not  for 
televlEicn. 

Ti:e  fine  manner  In  which  your  station 
handled  these  hearings  I  am  sure  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  encouraging  the  televising 
of  more  congressional  hearings.  I  was  most 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  public  response  to 
this  type  of  presentation  was  so  great  and 
that  your  courage  in  sponsoring  a  program 
of  this  t.vpe  met  with  such  success. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  B.  Cxjtm. 


A  Nonpolitkal  Essay  Entitled  "Lcfs" 

EXTENSION  OF  REEfARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  R££S 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1951 

Mr,  REES  of  Kansas.     Mr.   Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 
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the  House.  1  am  Including:  an  essay  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  June  L.  Lehnherr,  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  and  presently  service  of- 
ncer  c:  VFW  Post.  No.  971.  of  Newton. 
Kan£  .  fntiUed  "Legs. ' 

This  essay  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  National  Tribiine  and  in  the  well- 
known  overseas  publication  Stars  and 
Strip*s: 

L«gii  are  quite  con ver lent.  If  you  have 
l«^s  you  can  wa!k  around  the  bloclc  with 
ycur  wife,  go  after  the  mall,  bring  In  the 
newspaper,  run  acroM  the  street  for  a  pack- 
age of  clgmrettes.  or  stroll  through  the  park. 
Lef^  are  almost  a  neceaslty  when  you  have 
to  go  to  the  bathroom:  want  to  take  a 
shower,  wnx  shoes  and  loz.  and  sUnd  up 
to  klM  the  lClca;u.  On  legs  you  can  rtin  for 
the  bua.  board  a  train,  walk  alone  Into  the 
dining  rr  m,  cat  In  a  cafeteria,  or  dance 
to  the  muBlc  of  your  favorite  orchestra. 
Chii<lrcn  have  fun  rtmning  around  on  ihelr 
legs.  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  find 
that  legs  are  a  big  asset:  fo  do  policemen. 
mall  carriers,  meter  readers,  reporters,  and 
peddler*.     Termites  have  legs:  so  do  rats. 

Tou  can  walk  Into  a  church  on  year  legs; 
attend  the  theater,  walk  all  over  the  new 
municipal  auditorium,  and  climb  up  and 
down  stain  to  vote  on  election  day.  Ycu 
uac  lega  to  good  advantage  when  you  mow 
the  lawn,  clean  the  barn,  make  a  garden, 
shovel  mow,  walk  the  floor  with  Junior,  or 
just  sit  with  your  legs  croeaed — and  ponder. 
I^gt  coma  In  handy  when  you  bowl;  play 
golf,  baseball,  or  the  slot  machines. 

employers  prefer  to  hire  people  with  legs. 
Voters  seen  to  prefer  to  vote  for  people 
with  lags.  Qrocerymen.  finance  companies. 
baoJks.  and  home  loan  agencies  will  grant 
credit  more  readily  IX  you  happen  to  have 
legs.  FUWng.  hunting,  swimming,  hiking, 
or  Just  stretching  out  on  the  bed  U  more 
satisfactory  If  you  have  legs.  People  with 
legs  can  look  fcr.  and  hold,  a  job  without 
too  much  O'itlcism.  Bridegrooms  with  legs 
find  that  their  trip  to  the  altar  u  easier. 

There  are  many  things  that  your  legs  help 
you  to  do  every  day. 

Many  people  think  a  useful  life  without 
legs  Is  vlrttiAlly  possible. 
But  It  is  not. 

Thousands   -if    men    and    women    In    the 
United  States  have  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of. 
both  legs.    About  5,000  of  these  are  men  and 
women  who  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of.  both  legs 
whlla    aarvlng    with    the    Armed    Forces    in 
World  War  I.  or  In  World  War  H.     These  vet- 
erans rcc«lv«  compensation  from  a  benevo- 
lent Oovcrament.  backed  by  a  grateful  cttl- 
■•nry.    Compensation  payments  to  a  veteran 
who  lost,  or  lost  the  \xse  of.  both  legs  In 
wartlm*  range  from  IMO  to  asflO  a  month. 
IVanty-ooa  doUars  a  month  Is  added  if  there 
la  a  wife,  and  smaller  additional  sums  are 
paid  if  there  are  children.    Many  paralysed 
paopto  find  it  Impoaslble  to  have  chUdren. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  of  these  vet- 
erans In  your  oooununlty.    If  so.  you  might 
visit  ons.ctf  them  someday,  soon.    Then,  go 
back  to  your  home  and  make  a  list  of  all  the 
everyday  things  your  legs  enable  you  to  do. 
After  that  try  to  figure  the  amount  of  money 
you  think  would  oompcnaate  you  for  the  loss. 
or  loss  of  \«e  of,  your  legs— WW  a  month, 
$300  a  moath.  •500.   »1,000.  »l,000.0(».   ten 
mlllloa.  ILflOO  toward  the  Inflated  cost  of 
an    automobile    e<iulpped    for    your    ieglesa 
driving.  •  free  Ueenas  plate.  110,000  to  be 
applied  on  the  purchase  of  a  house  espe- 
cially   designed    for    yotu-    legless    living— a 
house  that  will  cost  from  $tijaoo  to  108,000— 
you  pay  the  rest  out  of  your  legless  income. 
How  much  win  you  take  for  yotir  legs? 
Bow  much  pampanaatlon? 

After  you  have  your  answer  please  write 
me,  telling  me  how  much  you  figure  your 
two  U«a  are  worth.  Some  of  ua  who  loet. 
the  use  at,  both  lags  while  defczuUsf 


Otir   country   are   beRlnnlng   to   wondT    just 
what    you    people   with    two   good    le«;s    new 
consider  to  be  the  going  price  of   two   leg.s. 
JcNE  L.  Lehnhehr. 

Meuitcn,  Kan^. 
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Hob.  Fraacei  P.  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  Stirs  the 
Woneo  of  America  to  G}Bcerted  Action 
for  Peace  and  Good  Government  in  Her 
Address  Before  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee's  Midwest  Conference 
atTulsa,  Okla..  May  12,  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  EEMARK.c 
f  r 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or    INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  32,  295/ 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa.s 
my  privilege  en  May  12  la.st  to  attend 
the  Midwest  conference  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Commuiee  held  at  Tulsa. 
Okla..  that  thriving  young  city  :n  the 
great  Southwest  of  our  land 

It  was  a  pnvilei^e  also  to  li.sten  to  a 
stirring  and  heartfelt  plea  to  the  women 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  N.ition 
from  our  distinsuished  colleague  in  this 
body,  the  Honorable  Prances  P  Bolton. 
Republican,  Twenty-second  Di.strict  of 
Ohio,  who  addressed  the  as.semDlage  at 
the  congressional  luncheon  on  May  12. 

Her's  was  no  plea  merely  for  unity  of 
action  in  a  political  cause,  nor  alone  for 
the  rekindling  of  faith  in  the  principles 
and  precepts  which  have  made  America. 
Congresswoman  Bolton  called  for  a 
dynamic  and  realistic  apprai.sal  of  pres- 
ent-day needs  of  our  people  and  our  Na- 
tion. She  called  upon  a  revitalized  Re- 
publican Party  for  new  leadership  to 
grapple  with  the  unprecedented  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  both  at  hom^^  and 
abroad — leadership  which  all  the  vv orld 
is  looking  to  see. 

In  militant  tones  Mrs.  Bolton  stated 
that  the  American  people  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  look  lo  the  Republican 
Party  for  leadership. 

"We  on  Capitol  HP.;  must  move  with  'he 
times" — 

She  said.  I 

•*We  must  speak  the  language  ol  unn  fjw, 
not  that  of  50  years  ago  •  •  •  even  a.s 
we  hold  fast  to  the  fundamental  ter.tt.s  of 
this  great  Republic,  broadenlnc;  rur  vt.sion, 
strecffthenlng  our  determination,  lettin^; 
nothlnij  dishearten  us  no  matter  how  frus- 
trated we  may  feel." 

Deploring  the  weakening  influences  cf 
those  who  feel  the  Republican  Party  can 
win  an  easy  victory  in  1952.  Mrs.  Bolto.n 
warned : 

We  have  heard  so  often  In  recent  months 
that  the  trend  or  tide  Is  flowing  toward  a 
Republican  victory.  •  •  •  No  such  tide  * 
Just  flows,  friends,  unless  and  until  men  <tve 
themselves  wholly  to  building  new  chanr.els 
of  thought  and  action,  giving  the  tide  suf- 
ficient r«aaoa  to  change  its  course.  *  •  • 
Dont  talk  to  me  of  "tides"  and  "trends." 
Show  me  Intelligence  and  understanding  of 
the  great  changes  that  have  been  and  will 
be  sweeping  mankind.  Show  me  that  Re- 
publlcaaa  are  moving  with  the  times. 


With  the  true  instincts  of  a  mcther 
and  the  deep  experience  of  a  woman  who 
for  10  years  has  served  on  the  all -impor- 
tant Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House.  Mrs.  Bolton  stated  what  she 
claimed  all  women  know,  that — 

There  is  no  need  t<xlay  for  war.  but  an  In- 
fln."e  need  for  peace.  We  women  know 
•hat.  peace,  the  oSsprlng  of  fundamental 
-St. -en^-h  and  understanding.  Is  c'jnceived  in 
•.^:e  beart.s  of  men.  not  on  battlefields,  or 
e.'^n  at  ihe  conference  tables. 

Nfr  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  may  read  this 
timely  speech  to  the  women  of  America 
by  one  tminently  qualified  to  set  forth 
her  con vic lions,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  tberein  the  printed  text  of 
Con'jr'^sswoman  Bolton's  speech. 

The  material  follows: 
.^nriiEs.s     BY     REniESENTATTVz     Prances     P. 

BnLTON.     OF    Ohio,    at    the    CONCRESSiONAL 

Ll'vch?;on  or  the  Midwest  and  Western 
Conference  or  thk  Refubucan  National 
Committee  in  Tui-sa.  Okla.,  Mat  12.  ia51 

Mridam  Chairman,  members  of  the  Repub- 
lic an  National  Committee,  members  of  the 
.'-■  ■.  "p  -t'l-.  Tal  committee,  young  Republi- 
can.'; di.stmijulshed  guests,  to  be  here  rvith 
you  ^nfjay— all  the  way  from  Capitol  HlH,  is 
a  most  delightful  honor  indeed.  Such  an 
ir.kratlierln?  of  Republicans  rejoices  the  heart 
i»nr!   puts  a  song  on  the  lips. 

Bellevlnt;  as  I  do  that  our  great  Republican 
Party  holds  In  Its  hands,  as  never  before,  the 
fate  of  free  men,  I  feel  particularly  privi- 
leged to  have  opportunity  to  share  with  you 
Some  of  rny  thinking  on  the  grave  respon.sl- 
billtles  which  are  ours  as  Americans — which 
rest  m  ;''t  heavily  upon  Republicans,  espe- 
I'.ally  up<.)n  those  of  us  r;ho  are  women. 
Cer'amly  there  was  never  a  time  in  our  97 
yc.irs  of  life  as  a  party  that  women's  cnlm. 
njiistructlve.  intuitive  thinking  was  more 
dramatically  needed  than  at  this  moment, 
Tlic  women  of  the  Republican  Party  hold 
!n  their  hands  the  power  to  develop  and 
minify  a  new  and  Insistent  demand  for 
ciean  t'overnment  which  even  now  Is  rising 
'.lite  d  t;nju:id-swell  from  every  corner  of  the 
l.ii.  1.  In  Their  hand  Is  the  power  to  direct 
;iad  utilize  this  new  spirit  for  a  return  to 
'rue  repre.sentatlon  In  government,  crossing 
party  lines.  Inviting  all  women  to  share  in 
this  new  crusade  for  a  return  to  the  real 
principles  of  tjovernmeut  by  the  F>«'»:'p;*'.  u:ril 
their  voices  are  h  -ard  In  a  mighty  chorus 
which  win  not  be  denied 

.^.s  you  know,  I  am  one  of  nine  women 
presently  Members  of  the  Conirress  of  -he 
United  States — two  of  whom  only,  are  D'n.  )- 
crat.s.  The  II  years  of  mv  service  :.,.ve 
brought  u.s  to  a  m.;)ment  when  only  51:  th 
R  '-.ERs  of  Massachusetts  with  her  quarter 
ctu.iury  u'  wonderful  experience  in  'he 
House,  has  more  time  to  her  credit  tn.^n  I 
And  what  a  service  hers  has  been  I  a.n  sure 
tlier»-  is  not  one  veteran  living  whL<  ci  ^es 
not  love  her  for  t);e  tremendous  work  .<he 
is  doing  (M  a  member  of  the  Committee  oa 
Veterans'   Affairs. 

Margarxt  Smpth  came  to  the  House  but 
a  few  weeks  tjefore  X  took  my  seat  We 
u  rked  often  together  during  the  9  years 
of  her  service  there,  most  ol  which  was  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  Since  her 
election  to  the  Senate,  we  stUl  work  to- 
gether as  the  bills  go  from  one  House  to 
the  other.  Margaret,  as  ycu  know,  is  "ut- 
terly fearless  She  Is  a  woman  of  high  prin- 
ciples and  unfaltering  loyalty  to  all  that 
means  America.  She  makes  a  fine  Senator. 
Katharine  St  Geokck  Is  a  sound  and  prac- 
ticed politician  and  leglahitor.  She  can 
siAiid  up  to  the  best  of  them  in  argumenu 
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en    tl-.e    floor,    and    contributes    mightily    to 
Republican  strength. 

Y  u  have  known  CEcn.  Hardf.v  far  longer 
thin  I.  You  know  her  worth  as  a  member 
of  the  national  committee,  and  I  am  sure 
that  her  well-earned  service  in  the  House 
makes  her  of  even  greater  value  on  the  com- 
mlt'ee.  Cmsclentious  to  a  degree,  earnest 
and  sagncious.  she  brings  to  the  flcxir  and 
to  her  work  on  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures In  the  Executive  Departments,  the 
added  Influence  of  a  fine  woman's  mind  and 
heart  th.':t  are  as  a  leaven  to  us  all 

Cur  fvo  new  members  rejoice  otir  very 
F-ul'^.  RfTH  Thompson  of  Michigan  with 
a  P.ne  experience  of  12  ye.irs  a.s  judce  in 
her  hrine  county  probate  court  followed  by 
mere  *;  ..n  5  years  of  Federal  service  of  a 
broad  '-.-.aracter— not  the  least  of  which  was 
her  14  months  In  the  Adjut.ait  Generals  of- 
fl~p  i:;  Fran'cfurt,  Germany  — make  her  a 
wf  ::-r-ju!;iped  Member  of  the  new  H^iuse. 

Ant!  .MARGcniiTE  Cnr-KCH.  of  Illinois. 
wh';in  evfrv'  ne  honors  for  ner  cour.ige,  her 
fairiKfs  m  all  things,  her  administrative  ca- 
pacity f-nd  her  clear  apprcarh  to  problems. 
She  has  already  demonstrated  her  ability 
to  think  on  her  feet  and  to  express  her  un- 
usually beautiful  thoughts  in  adequate 
word? 

H'w  v.fll  our  Republican  leaderslwp 
mcastired  up  when  it  came  to  committre 
Jcbs  for  these  two  fine  w.imen.  No  small 
Inslcniflrant  -vork  for  them — but  right  onto 
two  :f  the  Important  committees  they  went. 
MABCVERiTr  Chi-rch  onto  the  C'  mmi^tce  on 
Execut.ve  Expenditure  In  the  Executive  De- 
partm":;'  and  RfTit  TH'-.-ifst-.v  c:nto  nidt- 
ciary  Pretty  gi>;>d  work  en  the  part  of  the 
'b:V;  ■    don't    you   think? 

As  .'in  Ohio.in.  I  am  proud  of  ti;e  tact  that 
oT.c  <: f  the  Representatives  en  cur  national 
r  m.-ni^tee  «erves.  a-  does  Cecil  Harden,  in 
the  further  role  of  Coneressman. ,  Ohio  s 
?ure-f.re  Seventh  R-'publiritn  District  .sends 
Ci '.rrxrE  Brown  to  Washington  as  regular- 
ly a.-  'he  ^un  rises.  And  why  n')t— when  he 
is  sui-h  a  h.irdfLsted  fighter  for  the  Repub- 
lican cpu*e.  Just  look  at  our  N.'tlonHl  C<  m- 
m.ltteem.Tn  — Congressman  —  Pul^s  Commit- 
t'^e  Cl.'irrnco.  There  isn't  qu''e  so  much  cf 
h:m  •T':  there  u-sed  to  be.  but  hts  voice  is  Just 
as  penetrating  .'-s  ever 

Then  v.e  have  K:itherine  Kennedy  Brown. 
y  )  mere  indefatigable  worker  will  you  find 
anywhere.  In  good  tinies  and  bad.  in  fair 
v.eaihfr  and  foul  over  the  years,  she  has  gone 
up  and  down  the  State  kefpm^  h.gh  the 
spin's  of  our  people.  F  ir  K.tthertnc,  fur- 
cers  Is  always  ju-t  ahead,  if  you  are  refdy 
to  ^■■rk  for  It  and  she  h!»s  hnd  what  It  ta'ies 
to  win  that  sucre-s 

M.irie  Bro'A-n  CufBn  Is  al.so  playms  her 
part  in  the  national  picture,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  Chairman  Gabrielson  to  the  sub- 
committee to  .search  out  the  nv.:kst  comfort- 
able meeting  pljce  for  our  1952  convention. 

Ye?  1  am  pretty  proud  of  the  way  our 
Ohii;  Browns  rate  m  the  Buckeye  State  and 
arrojs  the  Nation  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
k-ivr   you  the  Ohio  Browns. 

This  IS  my  first  visit  to  Oklahoma,  and  I 
confers  to  a  delishtiul  sen.-^e  oi  excitement 
and  adventure  In  the  first  place.  I  like  bO 
much  your  two  RepubUcan  Congressmen: 
GForcE  ScHw.Bz.  who  serves  you  well  as  a 
m.emler  cf  the  great  Committee  on  Appro- 
pri.itions:  Page  Belci-er  Is  right  where  you 
need  him.  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

In  the  second  place,  you  are  a  grand  lot  of 
people  with  large  hearts  and  broad  capaci- 
tie--.  You  ..ho  are  already  Republicans 
knew  hjw  truly  our  good  chairman.  Guy 
OaLriel'cn,  spoke  when  h^  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  people  of  th's  great  section 
cf  the  country  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
one-party  procedure  endangers  freedom, 
while  a  two-party  method  protects  It,  huild- 
inz  national  strength  tiircu^h  open,  honest 
competition. 


All  jx)wer  to  you.  fellow  Republicans  of 
the  West  and  Southwest  who  have  already 
begun  to  show  us  that  it  Is  possible  to  bring 
ever  greater  numbers  to  the  ranks.  Your 
efforts  have  proven  that  there  Is  an  oncom- 
ing tide,  direct  from  the  people,  which  will 
not  be  denied.  Your  very  able  national  com- 
mitteeman. Mr.  Bailie  Vinson,  and  National 
commltteewoman.  Mrs.  Pearl  Sayre,  early 
recognized  It.  Under  their  vigorous  leader- 
ship this  great  SUte  of  Oklahoma  showed 
the  Nation  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  last 
election  when  it  all  but — and  for  the  lack 
cf  only  15.000  voter.s— put  Joe  Ferguson  In 
the  Governor's  chair.  Here  in  the  South- 
west the  party  leadership  guided  this  dy- 
n.Tmlc  new  thinking  to  choose  two  Republl- 
can  Governors— Governor  Mechem.  of  New 
Mexico,  and  Governor  Pyle.  of  Arizona — for 
the  first  time  In  25  years. 

These  facts  are  significant.  They  Indicate 
the  rising  feeling  for  change,  for  progress. 
f  .r  a  growing  desire  that  our  governmenfal 
machinery  march  in  step  with  the  changing 
times.  They  are  particularly  significant 
when  they  happen  here  on  the  frontier  of 
a  D3miOcrat  stronghold,  for  they  demonstrate 
as  no  words  could,  the  fact  of  an  emerging 
new  leadership  within  the  Republican 
Party — a  new  determination  to  resptind  to 
the  demand  of  rlsht-thlnklng  people  every- 
where for  that  leadership— and  a  reaffirma- 
tion that  the  two-party  system  Is  very  much 
alJ>e.  even  In  so-called  Democrat  strong- 
holds. 

You  wom.en  cf  the  southwest,  in  carrying 
that  message  Into  effective  expression  at 
the  polls,  have  bec.Tme  an  example  to  the 
WLinirn  of  the  party  In  all  sections.  You 
sh.owed  us  once  a;;ain  what  v:e  m-uft  keep 
rememberin'; :  Thi.t  elections  are  won  not  in 
club  nxjms  or  at  the  card  table,  but  bv  hard 
work  In  the  precincts  and  wards,  by  personal 
c  mtact  from  ho:ne-to-home.  We  women  of 
the  party  must  never  forget  that  lasson. 
Invite  all  wonien  to  share  in  this  new  cru- 
sade for  better  government.  It  does  not 
matter  that  they  may  have  voted  with  an- 
other party  in  the  pat  or  that  they  have  no 
party.  As  women  they  have  the  same  yearn- 
Ins  for  decency  and  Intelligence  In  Govern- 
ment which  all  of  us  share. 

Seek  them  cut  Invite  them  in.  You  will 
find  the  same  determination,  the  same  spirit 
of  progress  which  has  been  making  Itself 
Insistently  felt  all  over  the  country.  Accept 
the  challenge.  Broaden  your  thoughts  and 
y  'ur  scope  of  operation.  You  will  find  a 
rerponse  v.htch  will  surprise  you  and  which 
Will  reaffirm  that  faith  in  the  g.x>d  things 
of  this  great  country  of  ours  which  will  give 
you  a  new  inspiration  and  a  new  concept 
cf   the   greatness   which   Is   America. 

It  is  an  intere.stlng  experience  to  come 
from  Capitol  Hill  halfway  across  the  country 
In  a  few  hours  to  a  meetm.g  of  the  great  Re- 
publican National  Comamlttee  We  In  the 
Congress,  are  constantly  on  tlie  front  line. 
We  are  having  to  make  decisions  of  grave 
moment  almost  daily.  We  are.  shall  I  say, 
ca.'-rying  the  banner,  making  the  plays, 
different  Job  to  do.  one  that  la  difficult  In 
a:. other  wfy.  It  Is  you  who  must  set  up  the 
machinery  to  insure  the  continuance  of  a 
two-party  political  system  by  which  freedom 
can  be  assured  to  our  children  s  children 
for  nnny  centuries  to  come, 

Tl.e  1952  convention  Is  one  to  which  we 
lock  with  great  hope,  feeling  as  we  do  that 
the  Increasingly  intolerable  p>ower  of  the 
20-year-old  national  political  machine  must 
be  broken  at  all  costs.  In  the  realization  of 
cur  responsibility,  as  Republicans,  to  defend 
and  to  perpetuate  the  principles  proclaimed 
In  the  Declaration  ol  Independence  is  the 
righteousness  of  our  present  undertaking, 
namely:  The  ousting  of  an  administration 
which  has  be^n  over-long  In  office  with  all 
It.^  network  and  tentacles  of  centralized  con- 
trols   and    FcKler&l    authariiies,    aud    all    Its 


careworn,  exhausted  personnel.  Our  1»50 
elections  gave  many  Illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  our  clllzeiu-y  are  at 
last  waking  to  the  dangers  hedging  their  In- 
dividual freedoms  around  on  every  side. 

Our  Ohio  election  gave  us  perhaps  the  most 
d'-amatlc  evidence  that  the  American  work- 
ingmen  and  women  are  t>eglniilng  to  act  as 
free  people  again,  refusing  lo  accept  dicta- 
tion even  from  ihelr  own  leaders.  T-he  whole 
country  has  breathed  more  freely  since  the 
IPSO  elections,  for  It  seemed  the  beginning 
of  another  great  spiritual  awakening  similar 
to  the  one  In  1854  which  brought  the  Repub- 
lican Party  into  t>elng. 

The  Republican  Party  cf  today  miut  be- 
come a  party  of  inclusion,  not  of  exclusion. 
It  must  beccane  a  party  of  unity.  Petty  dif- 
ferences must  be  forgotten.  Tlicre  Is  no 
room  for  small  Jealousies  and  personalities. 
On  the  contrary,  a  place  must  be  made  for 
the  millions  of  right-thinking  people  all 
over  the  country  who  are  yearning  to  express 
at  the  polls  their  Inalienable  right  of  protest 
against  the  mJsmanapement  of  the  last  20 
years.  The  party  must  see  that  they  have 
a  chance  to  express  that  right.  The  party 
mu.^t  make  a  place  for  all  advocates  of  good 
government. 

We  on  the  Hill  are  very  much  aware  that 
we  are  engaged  In  a  difficult  crusade  for  the 
defense  and  preservation  of  human  rights. 
I  know  of  no  member  of  the  party  who  Is 
more  active  in  this  crjsade  than  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Ch.arlkt  Halxcck.  I  am 
glad  he  is  here  today  for  he  speaks  with 
authority,  with  exactness,  with  a  forceful 
simplicity  that  challenges  and  stimulates  to 
action — and  action  Is  what  Is  so  Imperatively 
needed 

We  who  are  women  have  a  very  Tltal 
and  special  role  to  play  In  the  days  ahead. 
What  Is  to  be  gained  Is  of  basic  Importance 
to  all  women,  not  Just  to  those  of  our  Re- 
publican faith.  For  controls,  with  their  con- 
sequent  oppressions  and  suppressions,  ulti- 
mately weigh  most  heavily  upon  women  and 
the  family.  We  who  arc  women  have  the 
greatest  stake  of  all  in  the  future.  We  have 
the  most  to  lose  and  the  most  to  gain. 

We  talk  rather  glibly  of  our  rights  as 
women.  Heaven  knows,  1  believe  as  ear- 
nestly as  the  next  one  that  we  have  rights, 
but  I  believe  utterly  and  completely  that  as 
women  we  must  walte  up  and  assume  the 
corresponding  responsibilities. 

Are  we  ready  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ities that  are  ours?  Are  we  prepared  to  take 
upon  our  shoulders  our  full  share  of  the 
task  that  Is  before  us?  The  opportunity  Is 
there      Are  we  ready  for  if 

We  can  no  longer  eacspe  the  cold  fact  that 
there  are  several  millions  more  of  us  than 
there  are  of  men.  Yet  I  am  still  hearing 
women  speak  of  themselves,  by  word  or 
Inference,  as  being  part  of  a  minority  group. 
Isn't  It  time  we  stopped  that  sort  of  talk? 
Are  we  not  yet  willing  to  take  hold  of  our- 
selves, and  with  calm  simplicity  and  clear 
vision  step  out  Into  today's  world  as  the 
courageous  women  we  truly  are? 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  Republican  women 
were  ready  to  lay  aside  the  outworn  gar- 
m.ents  of  minority  thinking  and  put  on  the 
armor  of  courage  and  sacrifice.  I  should  cer- 
tainly net  be  here 

Surely  we  cs.n  no  longer  Ignore  the  fact 
that  we  actually  have  in  our  1  ands  the  kind 
of  power  that  today's  world  understands. 
How  can  we  refuse  to  fjice  up  to  responsi- 
bility when  It  is  estimated  that  we  control 
some  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  private 
wealth,  that  we  own  47  percent  of  the  rail- 
road stocks.  40  percent  of  the  shares  of  pub- 
lic utilities,  that  we  hold  M  percent  of  the 
war  bonds,  pay  40  percent  of  all  property 
taxes,  and  are  said  to  have  in  our  najtnes 
about  65  percent  of  the  mutual  savtogs  funda 
oi  the  Nation?  Hor  Us  that  more  than  a 
beginning,   fcr  we  are  the  shoppen  of  the 
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nation — tome  SO.000.000  of  oa  from  oo«st  to 
eo*Kt. 

If  U)«  Birmingham  (Kngiand)  Houaewtves 
Leafiw  could  force  th«  Brttlah  Oo¥«mm«nt 
to  increu«  the  butter  ration — u  tbey  did  a 
year  or  ao  afro — certainly  we  American  wom- 
en. If  we  would  aaaume  the  reaponalbUlty  of 
our  latent  power,  could  change  many  thing;* 
fundamental  to  the  preserratlon  of  the  free 
way  of  life  In  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

And  the  moment  ts  now. 

We  don't  need  to  make  a  lot  of  nolae  about 
!t.  Tb«  leaa  disturbance  and  the  fewer 
worda.  the  more  we  can  accomplish.  Every 
Republican  woman,  whether  she  ta  part  of 
the  organiation  as  such.  Is  a  member  of  a 
Republican  Club  or  Is  Jtirt  an  eager  beaver, 
knows  the  almost  unbelievable  results  that 
can  be  had  by  the  simple  method  of  personal 
contacts.  Elections  t-e  won  in  the  precincts 
between  elections.  Dont  let  anyone  becloud 
your  reaUxatlon  of  that  fact. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  is  the 
moment  when  there  must  be  a  rebirth  of  the 
•plrlt  that  welled  up  out  of  the  free  people 
to  1864.  to  pantect  the  individual  from  the 
ecmtrols  being  put  upon  him.  Such  an  up- 
rorge  doesn't  come  easily  or  castially.  It 
comes  from  deep  and  passionate  beliefs  that 
weld  together  all  the  separate  particles  of 
human  deelree.  but  it  brlii^  about  unity. 

TbiM  Is  a  moment  when  we  must  search  the 
tnnermost  depths  of  our  own  minds  and 
bearts.  Do  we  really  believe  In  the  basic 
prlndptea  of  freedom  or  which  we  read  In 
the  DecUratloi:  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Bill  of  Rlghte?  Do  we 
really  believe  In  the  capacity  and  wisdom  of 
the  people  to  govern  themselves  as  our 
founder*  did?  Do  we  believe  the  people  are 
•afe  stewards  for  the  terrible  power  of  gov- 
ernment or  do  we  give  lip  service  only  to 
that  fundamenUI  American  doctrine.  If  we 
have  loat  that  belief  then  we  are  defeated 
before  we  bag^.  ii  we  sUll  believe  It.  then 
«•  wlU  be  willing  to  sacrlflce  every  selfish 
deetre.  every  petty  sM:Uon  upon  the  altar 
ctf  a  unified  purpoee. 

For  20  years,  with  consummate  skill,  this 
coxintry  has  been  controlled  by  men  who 
bav*  used  the  method  of  "divide  and  con- 
quer^ with  Increasing  effedlveneas.  Arv  we 
folnc  to  oostlnue  to  let  them  divide  us  or 
are  ««  gginc  to  forge  a  bright  sword  of  tem- 
pered steel  toto  which  will  have  been  welded 
•U  the  eUooents  of  aU  our  people,  and  cut 
the  rape  that  has  been  looped  around  otv 
"•cfai.  rmOj  for  the  final  pull,  with  the 
clean,  strong  sweep  of  unified  strength? 

If  we  indulge  in  bickering  among  otir- 
selvea,  beecaoe  blinded  by  our  jealousies,  or 
dsftfened  by  our  own  damorlnga.  they  will 
Indeed  have  us  where  they  want  ua. 

Have  we.  as  members  of  a  great  political 
P*rty — bom  out  of  men's  need  to  preeerve 
fteedcNU— have  we.  through  defeat  and  dep- 
rivation at  last  come  to  the  place  where 
we  eaa  look  back  upon  our  inut^h;*^  i»oa 
they  have  been  many)  without  rancor  or 
btttemees  sad  apply  their  leeeons  to  btiildlng 
the  kind  of  strength  that  must  be  ours  if 
we  are  to  protect  the  freedom  for  which 
iwiartea  was  born? 

ABsrte*  and  aU  she  stands  for  in  the  world 
looks  to  the  Republican  Party  for  leadership 
n^artenhlp."  wrote  John  Buchan  (Lo-d 
■tdr).  "leadership  is  wladom  and 
and  a  complete  careleesncae  of 
w  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the 
key  to  the  future.  How  much  of  ■rt«iJOTii>es 
la  there  aokOBg  us  RepubUeans?  What  of 
the  Jeelomles  between  indlvldtials.  between 
<>M  and  yqgpg  Bepublicans.  between  organl- 
wmtkm  workers  and  dub  members?  Are  we 
putting  them  aside? 

Sorelythla  is  a  moment  when  every  man 
and  wo—an  truly  serving  his  party,  hla 
ootartry.  the  Ood  in  whom  we  trust,  must 
BBsrge  his  pereonal  deetrea  into  the  greater 
need  of  the  whole.    No  sacrlOce  is  too  great 


If  we  are  to  atuln  this  unity  without  which 
no  victory  can  be  achieved.  Or^Iy  a  unity. 
built  with  the  stones  of  selfless  service,  l3 
going  to  (?lve  back  freedom  and  fKwer  to 
the  people 

Such  unity  cannot  be  had  without  :\iith, 
without  fervid  belief  In  the  fundament.u 
principles  upon  which  our  free  •*.!■;  ,..i  ;:re 
was  built.  Have  we  still  such  faith  ^  r>,  xe 
still  passionately  believe  that  men  can  txst 
govern  themselves' 

When  anyone  says  to  me-  "The  tide  i.s 
flowing  toward  a  Republican  victory,  th;^ 
trend  Is  our  way."  i:  :err;Ses  me,  I  ha.e 
heard  that  so  often.  No  such  "tide"  Ju.^t 
flows,  no  such  "trend"  comes  ab-. ui  unless 
and  until  men  give  themee;-, es  xlr-liy  :i;.d 
utterly  to  building  new  channels.  ^\:::.i  :l.e 
tide  sufficient  reason  to  chsn^'e  its  cuurM' 

No.  fellow  Republlcini;,  reliance  .  :i  -..d.'-? 
and  trends  isn't  enough  Have  •*e  n.  t  sua- 
clent  proof  of  thls'>  Have  we  not  lear:ied 
even  yet  that  the  people  of  this  ccuntr/  ;! 
ours  want  light  m  their  darkness,  leadership 
out  of  their  confusion  and  despair,  action 
growing  out  of  sound  judgment,  u*  -f  cletr 
decislons.  They  cry  from  all  ^ide?  "Di  :.t 
talk  to  me  of  tides  and  trends,  sh  -v  n.e 
Intelligence  and  understanding  cf  the  .;reat 
changes  that  have  been  and  will  be  sweeping 
mankind,  show  me  that  Republlcan.s  are 
moving  with  the  times.  Shew  me  these 
things,  give  me  something  to  do  and  I  and 
all  like  me.  will  rise  up  and  fuHcw  y  u  ' 

You  of  the  national  committee  have,  as 
a  most  vital  port  of  these  next  18  months. 
the  setting  up  of  methods  which  win  bring 
all  Republicans  into  a  smooth  rolling  ma- 
chine, sensitively  synchronized  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the»r  search 
for  leadership. 

We  on  Capitol  Hill  must  move  with  the 
times.  We  must  speak  the  lanaruage  cf  to- 
morrow instead  of  that  of  the  la.-^t  50  years. 
while  we  hold  fast  to  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  this  great  Republic,  broadening  our  vision. 
strengthening  our  determination,  letting 
nothing  dishearten  us  no  matter  how  fr'os- 
trated  we  may  feel. 

You.  my  Republican  sisters,  who  represent 
the  very  bloodstream  of  the  Nation,  you  must 
take  into  the  highways  and  byways  of  our 
great  land  a  new  spirit  of  hope  built  up<ja 
paasionate  belief  In  the  honor  and  integrity, 
the  undying  importance,  of  every  human  be- 
ing, no  matter  what  his  race,  the  formula  of 
his  faith,  his  political  allegiance,  or  his 
economic  status. 

Bach  of  us  must  assume  responsibility  in 
our  own  areas  of  activity  flrmly  united  by  an 
ever-deepening  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  serve  America  with  no  thought  cf 
return,  what  it  means  to  give  rather  than 
to  take,  what  It  means  to  be  part  c{  th.>e 
great  forces  of  truth  and  light,  whose  sourre 
Is  the  living  God. 

Oh.  this  Isnt  easy— Indeed  It  Is  perhaps  cf 
all  things  the  most  dlfflcult,  for  it  means 
•weeping  out  the  dark  corners  of  our  un- 
belief and  reconsecratintr  ourselves  to  thp.'e 
great  simple  principles  of  human  values  with- 
out which  freedom  cannot  exist.  It  means 
a  new  concept  as  a  party  and  as  .Americans 
of  those  pregnant  words:  "He  who  Inveth 
his  life  overmuch  shall  lose  It  " 

Fellow  Republicans,  women  of  the  party 
of  freedom-loving  people,  there  Is  no  need 
for  war.  but  there  Is  Infinite  need  for  peace. 
We  women  know  that  peace  Is  conceived  in 
the  heart  of  man.  Peace  Is  the  offspring  of 
fundamental  strength  and  understanding. 
Peace  is  the  child  ol  passionate  desire  f'  r 
constru'^tlve  living,  for  opportunity,  for 
beauty,  for  fullness  of  life.  We  who  are 
women  know  that  no  child  is  born  save  out 
of  darkness  through  pain  when  the  apfxjlnted 
time  U  come.  We  know  also  that  life  and 
all  it  consists  of  Is  our  work  in  Gods  world- 
life  not  death. 

It  is  timely  that  we  speak  t04rerhcr  of  the^*. 
great    fundamental    problems    that    »   rt.id 


ihem,5elves  out  before  us  as  citizens  of  this 
great  free  land  whose  destiny  is  to  tirti  g  life 

and  lli^ht  to  ail  the  nations  of  the  f^arth. 
I",  i.s  in  our  hands  to  give  ourselves  ccm- 
pifiely  to  our  country — to  preserve  her,  to 
strengthen  her.  It  is  In  our  hands  to  give 
hack  to  her  people  the  dignity  that  was  theirs 
wiien  those  who  set  up  cur  structure  put  the 
p«  wer  in  the  people. 

Let  us  go  forth  with  a  calm  certainty  that 
the  Republican  Party  can  be  once  again  the 
purifylnk{  aijeut  for  those  fundamental  truths 
u;y,,n  which  America's  foundation  stones  re.'-t. 
l>'t  u.s  remember  'hat  the  party  can  never  te 
n-.'  re  than  a  tool,  a  channel,  that  it  is  our 
ci  untry  ihat  matters,  otir  country  that  we 
tuiUl. 

M.iy  the  Infinite,  from  whom  comcth  life, 
in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  cur 
be.;;g.  find  us  so  charged  with  the  pow(^r  of 
hiniility  and  selfless  service  that  He  can 
reaiily  bend  us  to  Els  ends.  And  n-.ay  He 
lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon 
us  and   grant  peace   to  all   mankind. 


AmeadneBt  of  Railroad  Retircmeat  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mcBccAir 
IN  THE  ROUSB  OP  PEPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  WOODRUPP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
found  it  possible  to  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  3669.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  has  been  receiving  a  constant 
volume  of  mail  asking  that  the  benefits 
under  the  present  Retirement  Act  be 
improved.  The  people  who  are  living  on 
fixed  incomes  under  this  system  are  suf- 
fering from  the  pressures  of  rising  costs 
probably  more  than  any  other  group  of 
our  citizens. 

These  appeals  for  Increased  benefits 
under  the  retirement  system  are  not  a 
new  thing  to  Members  of  Congress.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  last  2  or  3 
years  the  problem  has  grown  more  and 
more  acute.  Despite  the  pressing  need. 
however,  the  authors  of  H.  R.  3669  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  careful  and 
painstaking  manner  In  which  they  have 
approached  this  situation. 

No  bin  should  be  considered  that  has 
not  been  very  carefully  drafted.  It 
should  be  the  result  of  the  most  intense 
study  by  all  of  the  experts  available.  It 
!.«;  my  understanding  that  of  all  the  bills 
on  this  problem,  more  work  and  prep- 
aration ha.s  gone  Into  the  drafting  of 
H  R.  3669  than  any  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  acquainted  with  the  real  need 
for  relief  of  widows  and  children  now  at- 
tempting to  live  on  the  amounts  pres- 
ently afforded  them  by  the  retirement 
act.  The  average  railroad  widow  is 
receiving  a  monthly  payment  far  below 
the  most  sketchy  minimum.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  class  of  beneficiary,  the 
widows  and  children,  should  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  and.  If  pos- 
sible, the  most  help. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  employee  representatives  who 
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are  requesting  the  passage  of  H.  R  3669. 
They  have,  in  my  opinion,  proven  them- 
s€lve.s  worthy  of  the  trust  that  is  placed 
in  them  in  resisting  ill-advised  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  Probably  more 
than  anyone  else  concerned  with  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  employee  rep- 
resentatives are  anxious  that  its  finan- 
cial integrity  not  be  endangered.  They 
have  an  outstanding  record  in  this  field. 
They  have  demonstrated  themselves 
many  times  in  the  past  to  be  .sound,  busi- 
ness-like judges  of  what  can  be  done 
with  their  system.  I  commend  them  and 
tru.st  that  they  will  continue  to  safe- 
guard this  vital  system  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  people  they  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
.soon  be  possible  to  report  a  bill  that  wiU 
improve  the  benefits  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  When  this  is  done.  I 
.shall  cooperate  in  every  manner  to  bring 
about  its  prompt  passage. 


The  President's  Contributioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  9,  1951.  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  a  veiT  timely 
editorial  entitled  'The  Presidents  Con- 
tribution." Under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
herewith  include  said  editorial: 

The  PrESIDE^TTS   CONTSIBt.TIOM 

A  comparison  of  Presideiit  Truman's  Srm 
and  forceful  restatement  of  his  policy — a 
c  x)rdinatecl  policy  of  peace,  founded  upon 
the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the 
grand  aiUance  of  free  peoples,  upon  deter- 
mined and  consistent  resistance  to  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  upon  the  use  of  any  nec- 
essary means  to  this  end  while  patiently 
avoiding,  if  possible,  the  precipitation  of  a 
third  world  war — with  the  emotional  and 
contradictory  attacks  which  have  been 
bro'-ight  against  that  policy  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  followers  must  fin;illy  decide 
whatever  issues  have  been  joined  m  this  so- 
called  creaier  debate.  And  It  :s  dn^ficuU  to 
believe  th-.it  the  ultimate  decision  will  go 
a^-a'nst  ^Ir.  Truman. 

This  r.ewspaper  Is  in  :>-".::i.,Ml  '-('position 
to  the  President.  It  has  often  criticized  him 
In  the  fj&st.  and  does  not  doubt  that  It  will 
h.tve  frequent  occasion  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
But  It  believes  that  fair  criticism  must  recog- 
r.ire  his  strength  as  well  as  his  weaknesses; 
and  It  believes  that  the  Natl  n  i  wos  a  c.  :i- 
s.Jerable  debt  to  Mr.  Trum.in  for  the  courage 
with  which  he  has  met  this  crisis — as  he 
h"'  met  others — in  American  foreign  pc^'licy. 

Many  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent In  relieving  MacArthur  was  destroying 
his  own  career;  and  if  few  anticipated  the 
breadth  and  violence  of  the  popular  reac- 
tion, none  could  have  doubted  that  the 
President  was  inviting  a  deluge.  \/VTien  the 
Martin  letter  brought  matters  to  a  crisis, 
the  easy,  politician's  way  would  have  been 
to  evade  the  Issue,  patch  things  up  and  in 
effect  resign  Asiatic  and  United  Nations 
policy  to  MacArthur's  dictation.  But  the 
President,  as  Secretary  Marshall  has  since 
made  clear,  had  the  unanimous  advice  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  and   the  Secretary   of  De- 


fense, as  well  as  of  the  State  Department, 
that  the  general  must  be  removed  and  (in 
the  Interests  of  his  successor)  removed 
swiftly  and  completely  from  the  scene.  It 
was  first  of  all  a  military  decision.  The 
general  had  already  put  himself  so  far  in 
opposition  to  the  policies  he  was  executing 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  allowed  the  lati- 
tude of  decision  essential  to  successful  field 
command  The  President  relieved  him  re- 
gardle5«i  of  the  consequences  sure  to  follow. 
In  dom.estic  affairs  Mr.  Truman  has  sel- 
dom shewn  rock-like  qualities;  he  has  ac- 
cepted medicxrnty  and  tolerated  unworthi- 
ness.  and  has  never  given  consistency  or 
clarity  to  his  policies.  In  foreign  affairs  he 
has  scarcely  revealed  a  first-class  mind: 
there  has  been  rather  painfully  long  periods 
of  drift  between  the  crises  and  serious  mis- 
takes of  omission  can  be  cited  against  him. 
Yet  in  even,'  emergency  he  has  risen  with 
a  remarkable  Srmnes^— in  Iran.  Greece, 
and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Berlin 
bUx-kade,  Korea,  and  new  the  Mac.Vrthur 
problem — to  take  the  bold  and  as  U  has 
hitherto  proved  the  right  decision  in  further- 
ance of  the  consistent  policy  of  peace 
coupled  with  resistance  which  he  reiterated 
so  well  on  Monday  evening  He  has  taken 
good  advice,  acted  on  it.  and  thereafter  stood 
atjamst  the  floods  of  panic,  objection,  doubts 
that  have  followed  in  every  case.  It  is  only 
Jtist  to  recognize  that  in  these  perilous  hours 
the  President's  qualities  have  served  the 
country  well. 


"In  America,  it  seems  to  be  a  great  ovation. 
Here,  it  is  quieter  but  deep  from  the  heart,  a 
feeling  we  ail  sensed. 

■"We  went  tc  see  him  leave  at  7  on  Monday 
morning  and  the  crowd  was  great  but  quiet 
and  the  on!y  demonstration  was  the  waving 
of  hands  and  Japanese  and  American  flags  " 


A  Letter  From  Tokyo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  seen  at  first  hand  here  the 
reaction  of  the  American  public  to  the 
dismissal  of  General  MacArthur. 

Many  have  been  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  that  dismissal  on  the  peoples  of 
the  Far  East,  particularly  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan.  I  have  been  asked  p)er- 
mission  to  insert  herewith  a  clipping 
from  the  Portage  <Wis.>  Daily  Register, 
in  which  a  letter  from  Miss  Betty  Ten- 
nant  a  resident  of  Portage  now  teaching 
in  Japan,  is  quoted.  It  is  evident  that 
General  MacArthur  made  a  great  and 
favorable  impression  on  the  Japanese 
people. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

Lette«  Fbom  Tokto  Tuls   or  Ftzltsgs  ax 
Mac  s  DiSMiss.^L 

In  a  letter  jiist  received  by  her  parents.  Jlr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Tennant.  Betty  Tennru.t,  a 
teacher  in  Tokyo  Joshi  Daiga  Ku  (Woman's 
Christian  College  of  Tokyo)  wrote  of  the  re- 
action of  the  Japanese  p>eople  to  the  removal 
of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthtir. 

"Thia  has  certainly  been  an  eventful  week 
In  this  land.  I  wonder  what  the  feeling  is  in 
America  about  MacArthur.  Evident  here  Is 
the  deep  feeling  the  Japanese  people  have  for 
him.  The  response  of  shock  and  sorrow  and 
appreciation  was  instantaneous.  It  was  deep 
and  sincere  and  a  profound  tribute  for  what 
MacArthur  has  done  to  help  the  Japanese 
recover  f.  om  the  war.  They  all  say,  "He 
gave  us  hope  and  helped  vis  come  back  as  a 
nation.'  No  matter  what  happens,  they  will 
nevrr  forget  it  and  maybe  having  it  all  end 
so  dramatically  has  pointed  up  the  reality 
better  than  a  normal  leave-taking. 


A  Small-Town  Editor  Speaks  His  Mind — 
Geoffc  Ekrlidi,  of  Dovsmaa,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVrS 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  trj-ing  to  feel  the  pulse  of 
the  American  people,  too  many  of  our 
political  leaders  rely  on  the  editorials 
which  appear  in  the  metropolitan  dailies. 
I  submit.  Mr.  Spealier,  that  a  more  ac- 
curate reflection  of  public  opinion  can  be 
found  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
small -town  weeklies  of  the  Nation.  I 
have  frequently  been  disappointed  with 
weekly  newspapers  which  carry  no  edi- 
torial comment.  I  have  never  been  dis- 
appointed vith  a  country  weekly  whose 
editor  took  the  time  to  express  his  views 
on  matters  which  deeply  affect  the  peo- 
ple of  his  community. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  subscibe  to  the  weeklies  in  my  dis- 
trict which  have  an  editorial  column.  I 
have  found  it  a  most  valuable  source  of 
grass  roots  opinion  and  down-to-earth 
thinking. 

One  such  weekly  is  the  Dousman  In- 
dex, published  by  George  T.  Ehrlich  in  a 
small  village  in  Waukesha  County,  Wis. 

I  am  privileged  to  insert  here  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Index.  It  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  contribution  of  "coun- 
try editors"  to  the  thinking  of  America  s 
village  and  rural  population.  I  hope,  in 
a  similar  manner,  it  will  contribute  to  the 
thinking  of  the  Members  of  the  House: 
M.\cAxTHT7K  Bounced  Lnu  Dentklo 

The  President's  handling  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  IS  reminiscent  of  hla  handling  of  an- 
other top  ofBcer  in  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces — Admiral  Louis  Denfeld.  Both  In- 
stances reflect  a  policy  in  which  the  Xzecu- 
tlve.  while  stating  he  seeks  the  advice  of  his 
topmost  military  experts,  fires  those  who 
dare  to  disagree  with  him. 

There  have  been  ether  cases,  notably  that 
of  the  brilliant  Lt.  Oen.  Albert  C.  Wede- 
meyer.  one  of  America's  greatest  mlUtary 
planners,  who  was  relegated  from  a  position 
as  a  deputy  chief  of  staS  to  an  Army  area 
outpost,  after  exp.^esslng  views  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  State  Department  regard- 
ing communl&m  in  China  where  be  had  com  - 
manded  American  and  Clilnese  troops  during 
World  War  II. 

Admiral  Denfeld  had  sought  to  compro- 
mise with  civUlan  superiors  and  military 
colleagues  for  an  equitable  balance  between 
the  three  services.  He  vfas  summarily  dis- 
missed In  November  1949.  after  be  had 
spoken  out.  In  public  hearings  of  tlie  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  against  cutting 
the  Navy  to  the  danger  point. 

It  was  reported  that  news  of  the  firlog  of 
Denfeld  was  picked  up  on  a  regular  radio 
broadcast  and  r-ported  to  him  b7  an  aide 
befor-  he  had  any  ofllctal  notification  of  his 
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LikewlM,  it  has  been  reported 
tbat  announcement  ci  General  UacArthur's 
Tl^T— '— «'  was  picked  up  en  a  regular  radio 
broadout  m  lokyo,  Japan,  a  half  hcior  before 
ottcUi  notice  was  cleUvered  to  htm 

Within  la  conths  after  he  was  flred.  the 
bulidmg  of  a  super  aircraft  carrier  which 
De:ifeld  had  advcxr^ied.  but  which  had  been 
rFfujed  as  a  wasf-  cf  money,  was  resumed 
at  iniUted  costs. 

FOOLIWC  THE  PCOFtJC 

Its  »s  true  today  as  when  Lincoln  said  it 
rh  t  ycu  can  ftx>l  all  of  the  people  some  of 
tne  tin:e.  snd  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
t  me.  but  you  can  i  fool  ail  the  pjeople  all 
•  f  the  time.  This  la  the  real  explanation 
f  ;r  the  unprecedented,  spontaneous  explc- 
r;on  cf  publ'c  indignation  OTer  the  summary 
d'imirsRl  oi  Oeneral  liacArthur. 

Ih?  An:erican  people  were  wUllna; — for  a 
t:'n* — to  accept  the  erplanation  of  the  Tru- 
tru-i-Achmoa  administration  that  our  pur- 
po.=e  In  entering  the  Korean  war  was  to  pre- 
vc::t  a  third  world  war  by  prompt  punlsh- 
Toeri  ct  the  forces  of  aggression.  But  now, 
after  60 .000  American  casualties,  we  are  told 
that  WW  shouldn't  try  to  punish  aggression 
by  ttw  force*  of  Sed  China  because  that 
might  proToke  a  third  world  war.  To  ap- 
.ea£7  the  Brltlah.  or  the  Communists,  or 
Eomcbodj,  we  must  continue  to  drain  Amer- 
ican blood  and  resources  In  senseless,  tread- 
mill lighting  with  one  band  tied  behind  our 
baclcs. 

A  third  world  war  either  will  be  prevented 
by  punlslilDf  aggr^Bion.  or  It  won't.  The 
TnuBAB-AelMaon  policlea  with  respect  to  the 
North  Kar<«n  aggrcsaori.  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Red  China's  aggraasiars.  on  the  other,  are 
directly  contradictory.  G«na^  Mac  Arthur. 
who.  as  ooxnmander  of  United  Nations  forces 
was  rtsponalble  for  the  lives  of  380.000  Amer- 
ican troops  as  veil  as  the  iuccsssful  prose- 
etitloa  of  th«  war.  saw  that  clearly.  When 
b«  protcstMt  be  was  flred.  It  Is  piain  that 
a  vast  majority  of  the  American  j^ecple  agr«e 
with  blm. 


Ntw  RFC  ScuU  Repealed 


KZTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

/BCM .  WILUAII LANGER 

or  WOBTB  Daxcrra 

IM  TBS  8SNATK  OF  TBS  UNITED  STATES 

ruetdoy,  Mav  22.  19S1 

Mr.  LANOKR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
namaimovm  eonaent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Raooaa  an  article  appear- 
hm  under  the  heading  "New  RFC  scan- 
dal rerealed"  written  by  Robert  Toung 
and  pobUshed  In  the  Washington  Times- 
HenOd  of  May  23.  19S1.  A  subheading 
rcadB,  "Minnesota  agency  chief  ousted 
In  rent  deal.'* 

I  partieolarly  wish  to  extend  my  eom- 
pttaients  to  Mr.  Stuart  Symington,  the 
new  bead  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporaticn.  for  having  cleaned  out  a 
situation  which  apparently  was  very  bad. 
I  pvaiaa  him  for  it  In  a  statement 
whteta  I  have  prepared  in  connection 
with  thia  article,  in  the  concluding  par- 
•craph.  iMy: 

It  ahoald  bs  hMrtaning  to  the  psopla  of 
Ansrlca  to  know  that  a  OoTcrnment  ottdal 
la  trjtng  to  do  a  good  ;ob.  And  It  ihould 
b«  a  wamtag  to  anyons  on  the  public  pay- 
nil  tb«t  h«  will  not  be  pcnnltted  to  betray 
tba  public  trust. 


I  ask  that  the  entire  statemer;t  te 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  the  article  from  the  Wa.shin«ton 
Times-Herald. 

There  bemg  no  objection  thr  article 
and  the  statment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.-;  follo«.v.s 

New  RFC  Sca.vdal  Rj-vfaled — Mlnm^ot^ 
ACKNCT  Chiit  Ousted  i.v  F.e.vt  Dr.\i  Ac- 
tions  ■IJCPaOPER,      InSjISTS  SYMZNtiT'-N 

(By  Robert  Youn?) 

W.  Stuart  Symlng:'-n.  .■\dmlr.Lstrat:  r  of  the 
Reconstructlo:i  Plnance  C  rp'  r.itlon,  dls- 
clCMed  yesterday  tha'  he  has  ;.r<»d  E  Merwyn 
Rowlands,  former  \V\%c.or.>:r\  le^'.sla'.  r  as 
manager  of  the  RFC's  M.r.r.eo.;y^ll-^  Lap. 
agency  because  of  an  "impr.iper  '  i"it.-!'it' 
private  business  deal  involvlnis;  biij  rr 'fi'.s 
from  the  rental  of  warehou.se  .space  t.  the 
Federal  OovernmeMt 

Symington  said  Rowlai-ds'  ca.se  i>  bt-Mn^ 
txn-Tied  over  to  the  Justlr-?  D^par*ment  "for 
whatever    action    It    deems    arpr''pria*''   ' 

The  recently  appointed  RFC  .■Administra- 
tor said  that  In  the  fall  of  1949  Rev  lands 
learned  from  a  source  in  the  .^grlciiltiue  De- 
partment that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration needed  storage  space  for  warehous- 
ing dried  eggs  and  powdered   milk. 

EENTKD   AAMT    W.VRI.HCrS£ 

•■Ro-wiands  furnished  thi.-^  information  to 
a  friend  of  his,  one  Jule  M.ir.ichowsxy.  who 
organized  the  Portage  Wrirehouse  Co .  ob- 
tained a  warehousing  contract  from  the  CCC 
rented  space  In  the  Bartt-pr  Ordnance  \V  :k.< 
at  Merrimack.  Wis  .  and  reqiieste-d  Rcv.l..nds 
to  Jcin  him  in  the  venture,"  S^'mir.gton  re- 
ported. 

■  Rowlands  •  •  •  -^a^  trlven  a  40-pcr- 
cent  Interest  In  the  Portage  Cj  m  considera- 
tion of  his  I4.0OO  ncte,  collateralized  by  a 
pledge  of  the  stock  involved,  on  which  he 
has  paid  no  interest  or  principal  to  date 

■'It  Is  reported  that  between  November  10, 
1949.  and  January  17.  1951,  the  Portage 
Warehouse  Co.  received  ipproximatelv  S2!i  - 
000  in  rentals  from  the  CCC  for  space  which 
the  company  was  renting  frtjm  the  Cf^verr.- 
ment  for  111, 500,  plus  tstlmated  repnlrs  of 
$6,100. 

THIKTT-8IX    THOUSAKD    COLLARS    IN    ADVANCFS 

"It  Is  further  Indicated  that  between  Jan- 
uary and  NoTember  of  19V3  Rowlands  re- 
ceived 990  354  S9  as  advai  ce^  cr  credits 
•g&lnst  dividends  from  the  Portage  r>  m- 
pany  and  that  there  are  additional  net  pr^>{lLs 
of  the  company  In  the  approximate  amount 
of  163.000  to  be  disUibuted   ' 

The  Badger  Ordnance  W  jrks  was  reactr.it- 
•d  for  military  production  last  M^rch  .uul 
the  rental  agreement  with  the  Port.ige  com- 
pany was  canceled,   Symington   said 

The  RFC  head  said  that  records  -  f  a  store 
operated  by  Marachowskys  br  ther  indtrat*' 
that  the  person  from  whom  Rowland.s  tlr=f 
obtained  the  Informa'lon  on  the  CCC  s  need 
for  warehouse  space  received  a  i400  tt  levisli  n 
•«t,  luggage  and  a  "uuniber  of  storm  c^  vts"— 
all  charged  against  Rowlands'  acount. 
Symington  did  not  identify  this  pers.  n,  tut 
•aid  the  Agriculture  Departmen;  k;iu»s 
about  the  Information  '  leak.  ' 

HEARD     lOWUtNDS'     SIOE 

He  said  he  flred  Rowlands  over  the  week 
end  after  calling  him  to  Washington  and 
hearing  hla  side  of  the  story  He  .i«ld  Row- 
lands contended  the  store  purchasei*  were 
charged  to  him  o*  ly  to  get  a  wholesale  price 
and  that  the  informatlrn  source  paid  ff  r 
the  televlalon  set  and  coats,  and  Inttr  re- 
turned the  luggage 

RFC  records  shew  that  Rowlands  la  ?0  .tnd 
•  natlT*  of  Cambria.  Wis.  He  ^'oincd  the 
asency  September  15.  1948,  as  a  •■ht.'irt  m.Tr- 
•ger  cf  the  lllnneapol's  loan  "".-v  He  ^  1 
tceu  manager  only  since  last  A;jr!l  23. 


?'  j.la:  ri?  a  frmer  banker,  served  In  the 
W    c  )."sin    legislature.     His   Rf"C   manager's 

E,i''trv  v.-as  110. T5U  a  year. 

.-•:ninijtjn  asse.ted  he  was  net  concerned 
1:,    ririr.g    Ki  wlands   whether    the   warehouse 

Cfal  -Jk'as  ;£2al  or  illegal. 

AN     IMPHCPSa     ACXlVriT 

"In  my  ipinl  n,  it  was  an  Improper  ac- 
tiM'y  for  a  Government  employee,  so  Row- 
la;. ds  is  rut."  Symington  said.  "Tm  sorry  It 
h.ippe.ied.  tut  this  Is  the  kind  cf  *hlng 
we're  f;o;ng  to  stop  in  the  F.FC,  It  was  not 
the  type  of  thing  to  Inspire  confidence  In  a 
Government  asency.  Whether  It  was  Illegal 
or  not,  we  re  not  going  to  stand  for  It." 


f-'T.\Tf-MENT    BY    SENATOR    LaNCB 

Ir.  the.se  crTicinl  days  for  our  country  it  is 
h'.^.:ly  imp'irtant  to  let  the  pe^iple  know  in 
d*'  111  what  Government  agencies  are  dcmg 
^:u!  t.)  shed  the  fullest  light  of  publicity  on 
•vi  •■  iigdt  ii;g  and  needless  red  tape  which  is 
c  sily  to  the  taxpayers. 

I  ..m  Hi  iiiil  accord  with  the  right  cf  a 
free  {"ress  to  crltlci/e  and  expcse  gr^ift  .md 
rorruptlon  and  to  turn  the  ;po'li?ht  en  the 
v/hite  House  cr  the  head  of  any  Goverument 
agency  when  he  is  to  b!an-.e  or  respon.sible 
lor  any  bad  situations  or  conditions 

On  the  <  ther  hand,  when  any  Goveinn.ent, 
official  per.ormii  an  act  which  ls  helpful  to 
the  people.  I  tnmk  it  only  fair  that  he  sh<.uid 
be  accGrd'?d  the  praise  and  congratula-icns 
due  him 

Therefore,  I  am  today  calling  afer.ticn 
'  f  the  Senate  to  the  disclosure  by  Mr  W  Sru- 
irt  Symington,  the  RF'C  Administrator,  that 
he  h.<d  !lii:ch,ir^ed  a  manager  of  a  Northwest 
Pi-C  an  agency  because  of  Improper  cur.^ide 
private  business  dealing  involving  lartje  prof- 
its from  th'.'  rental  of  warehouse  space  to  the 
Federal   Government. 

I  am  frank  to  say,  I  do  not  kno'^i  the  de- 
tail-s  of  the  charges  or  reaaons  for  the  dls- 
mis-sal  but  the  point  I  make  is  tha:  at  long 
last  we  are  seeing  an  honest  effort  to  clean 
haise  in  a  much-criticised  Pedera    agercy. 

Mr  Symington  definitely  is  trylns;  to  live 
up  to  his  promise  that  when  he  toc'i  the  Job 
as  .head  of  the  RFC  he  would  k»ep  that 
.T^ency  clean  as  a  whistle. 

It  should  be  heartening  to  the  iieople  of 
.\n-.erl:a  to  know  that  a  Government  racial 
is  trying  to  do  a  g<iod  Job.  And.  t  should 
be  n  warning  to  anyone  on  the  puollc  pay- 
r^Wl  t^hat  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  betray 
■he  public  trust. 


The  Fixed  Bate  Operator  aad  His  Airport 
Training  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or    MINMISOTA 

IN   I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'  TUTS 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESIN  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  World  War  U  the  Air 
P^orce  tramed  thousands  of  pilo  s  m  the 
airport  training  program.  Cirili  m  pilots 
in  a!l  parts  of  the  United  Sta  es  were 
?iven  an  opportunity  to  do  their  full  part 
m  the  ti-aining  of  men  for  primary  flight 
traininii. 

Although  civilian  pilots  stand  ready 
today  to  aid  their  Qoverament  with  the 
primary  training  of  pilots  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  has  not  tj  ken  ad- 
v?r:nee  of  the  vital  contrlbut  on  that 
li.\:d  taic  operators  are  anxioiu  to  con- 
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tribute  for  our  national  defense.  It 
seem.s  to  me  that  our  military  authori- 
ties Pho'il  1  take  advantage  of  every  offer 
to  cooperate  for  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try- 

Mr  Gierm  J.  Degncr.  president  of  the 
Minmsota  Airport  Operators  Associa- 
tion, ha 5  fully  discussed  the  facilities 
and  p.xp^nence  which  is  available  to  the 
Goverr.inont  in  the  following  speech 
made  by  him  at  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Airport  Executives  assembled  in 
annua!  convention  in  Minneapolis, 
Minn  .  on  April  24.  1951.  It  is  my  hope 
that  th  address  of  Mr.  Dcgner  v.iU  be 
fuliy  considered  by  our  military  author- 
ities and  that  his  sug,gPStions  will  be 
adopttd. 

Mr   D^gner's  addre.ss  follows: 

TiiE  Fi:.  .D  B\sE  OpEiIatcs  and  His  Aispobt 
Training    Phcxjram 

Tlie  t^pic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me 
for  discussion,  the  Fixed  B.ise  Operator  and 
his  Airport  Training  Pr  gram,  u  i^ne  with 
which  I  am  sure  must  airport  m  magers  a:e 
intimate!'-  fr>mil:ar,  bectitise  cf  their  daily 
associatiL^n  and  rbscrvntioti  of  the  activitirs 
of  the  I  perators  on  their  respective  airpt>r'.<. 
As  a  rcf .  It.  I  run  the  risk  of  repeating  what 
la  "old  sttiS"  to  many  of  yc;u.  In  an  attempt 
t>i  avoid  b«  ring  y-u  with  what  yuu  already 
ki:  7. .  I  -i.ctuld  like  to  dwell  more  on  the 
future  rotentiiil  of  the  operators"  training 
prmrai-i  rather  than  on  a  review  cl  pa;.t 
acromplishments  and  shortcomings. 

In  pr-.^siHE.  however.  I  do  wish  to  brine 
Into  focus  three  aspects  of  the  fixed  taa.se 
operators  program  tt:id  lacihtles  In  order  to 
appraise  their  future  potential: 

1  At  pre.=  cnt.  the  United  States  has  more 
and  tctvfr  airport  lacilities  than  at  any  time 
In  Its  hist'  ry, 

2  At  present,  the  United  States  has  mne 
and  better  liight  school  facilities  than  at  any 
tune  in   l:s  history. 

3  At  present,  the  United  States  has  more 
ftiid  better  llgin  aircraft  ideally  suited  fcr 
primary  flieht  training  than  at  any  time  in 
lt<  history. 

Y'lu  are  all  familiar  with  the  airport  devel- 
opment pn  gr;:m  which  has  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  pr..>t  decade  as  a  result  of  military, 
C.\.\  State,  and  local  expenditures.  The 
mnnbtr  of  air;jorts  in  the  country  todny 
st.^nds  at  iipproxiniately  7  OOO  as  compared 
with  some  3  OCO  prior  to  World  War  II. 

Ynu  are  ,iU  familiar  with  the  expansion 
whicii  has  taken  place  since  World  War  II  in 
the  facilities  of  the  flight  schools  of  fix^d 
b&se  operators  largely  as  a  result  of  the  GI 
train inj?  procram.  M;iny  persons  viewed  C-I 
flight  tr.;ining  as  an  aviation  txx-ndcggle 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  world  war  III  m 
K.irea  m  June.  196J.  Hr.wever.  the  program 
d.d  permit  a  l.irge  number  of  flight  operators 
Ti  (jet  on  their  feet  financially  and  deveU  p 
their  labilities.  At  the  same  time  a  marki ' 
was  provided  for  a  substantial  number  t  f 
light  aircrart  purchased  by  such  operators 
to  carrv  on  the  Cil  training 

S<.i  new  we  face  the  big  question :  "Where 
d  '  w-  K.)  from  here'?" 

A-  H  N.ition.  we  are  already  committed  lo 
H  iTMl.'av  prf^tram  which  dwarfs  our  giean- 
tic  elTorr*  of  World  War  IT  We  all  kn.  %v 
w'.ere  the  facttir  of  air  p<^wer  stands  in  this 
e!T  Tt  General  Spaatz  of  the  United  States 
A'.r  Force  stated  recently.  "The  superior  quai- 
1*;.  a::d  weight  of  American  air  power  ofTen- 
sMP  a!;d  defensive  Is  otir  one  hoi^e  for  victory 
a:.d  \<'T  survual  If  a  struggle  betweeti  free- 
d   ni  and  slavery  lies  ahead.  " 

N'lw  what  Is  air  power? 

L^n  us  quote  again  from  an  expert.  The 
late  Cen  H  H  Arnold,  first  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Air  Forc?s.  specifically  delSned 
It  as  ".^  nation's  air  power  [■s  Its  tutal  a-. :a- 


tion  activity,  civilian,  military,  commercial. 
and  private,   potential   as  well  as  existing  ' 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  or 
dcubt  about  the  need  of  aj"  power  and  what 
It  constats  of  Even  a  fixed-base  operator, 
who  is  not  regarded  as  able  to  operate  l.is 
business  without  the  guidance  of  not  one 
but  many  Government  agencies,  can  under- 
stand the  language  of  our  top  A:r  Force 
leaders. 

Our  enemy  In  the  great  struggle  also  un- 
derstands what  air  p<3wer  means.  Most  of 
you  have  doubtless  read  the  recent  ariicle 
In  Flying  mag;  zlue  on  what  the  Russians 
are  doing;  in  tuildiiig  air  power  on  a  nation- 
wide, totnl  ba.si?  The  .'arts  have  been 
known  r-'r  some  time.  More  than  a  year  i-co, 
the  United  Ptcs>  carried  a  dispatch  reading 
as  follows: 

"Russia  is  mnkine  even  the  smallest  mr^st 
remote  village  .Tlr-minded  and  is  amassing  a 
fiyir.g  reserve  c'  such  proportions  thrit  one 
British  expert  b.^Ueves  creation  of  a  huvte 
Kam!k5ise  Corps  i?  under  way 

"S  iviet  boys  erd  eirls  row  can  learn  to  fly 
a  plane  as  easilv  as  mc)St  youth  learn  to  dr.ve 
a  C'Ar."  MaJ  Gen.  Richard  riiltcn.  former 
Briti?^    niilitary  attache   in   Moscow,  ssid, 

"DOS.W,  the  or^janizatlon  which  sponstrs 
the  ea.-n-to-fly  campaljtn.  Is  working'  on  a 
tremendous  scale  far  exceeding  ai  vtliing 
else  being  done  along  this  line  in  the  world   ' 

If  any  of  you  are  interested  In  this  proo- 
1cm  and  hav?  not  read  the  April  isj-iie  of 
Flving  covering  the  Russian  civilian  airman- 
training  proei-am  under  WRy  continuously 
since  bef  ire  World  War  U.  I  urge  you  to  do 
so  It  you  have  read  it,  dig  up  the  isi>ue  and 
rerp:id  It, 

The  Russians  understand  what  Gen.  "Hsip" 
Arnold  meant  in  his  definition  of  air  power. 
But,  do  we  understand? 

At  present  approxlm.Ttely  only  12. ''03 
yourg  men  trd  women  in  the  crttln'  16-t'i- 
20  age  group  hold  forne  sort  of  rllct  certift- 
cat  in  ccntra-^t  to  the  hundreds  nf  thm- 
sands  in  that  .-.ge  group  in  Russia  who  Itno  v 
ho-  to  fl^. 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  ns  most  of  ycu 
kn'. w.  the  civilian  pilot  training  program 
was  initiated  In  19?9.  which  was  created  for 
the  purptise  of  e^cpandlng  United  States  air 
power  This  program  was  expanded  fur'^her 
in  1940.  Here  Is  the  record  of  pilots  trained 
In  such  primary  CPT  and  WTS  schools 
(ypir  beginnine  In  June)  : 

1939  10,383 

1940  57.972 

1941 40.00J 

1942 111.  140 

1943 215.673 

AJtoeether,  more  than  435.000  pUots  were 
trained  in  fundamental  skills  of  flying  and 
pre.screened  for  the  Air  Forces  and  Navy 
training.  How  those  boys  made  out  In  mil- 
itary training  is  well  knowa.  The  wash-out 
rat?  for  pretralned  pilots  ranged  from  4 
percent  for  those  holding  a  commercial 
ticket  to  9  percent  for  those  who  had  only 
soloed  This  compares  with  19  percent  for 
those  who  had  no  previous  fl;.;ht  training. 

How  gees  our  training  progr;im  row? 

Gen  George  Kenny,  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  st.ited  in  Februar;.'  of  this  year 
before  the  National  Avl:\ti.~n  Education 
Council  Conference  In  Atlantic  City  as  fol- 
lows 

•'We  now  select  our  flying  cadets  after  giv- 
ing them  certain  physical  and  mental  tests. 
About  two-tiurds  of  them  finally  get  their 
wings.  On  the  other  third,  we  have  spent  a 
let  of  time  and  millions  of  dollars  for  which 
we  get  little  or  no  return.  After  pilots  have 
graduated,  a  certain  percentage  decide  that 
they  don't  like  the  career  any  more  and  all 
the  money  we  have  spent  ou  thtm  is  lost 
too  We  need  better  methocs  oi  analyzing 
people  so  that  we  can  pred;ct  better  how 
the  fiyirg  game  is  going  to  alect  them  and 


whether  cr  not  they  can  be  taught  to  be 
military   aviators" 

A  ci'  iUan  flight  instructor  who  cannot  sep- 
arate the  men  from  tlie  boj-s  m  a  maximum 
of  10  hours  of  dual  would  not  last  6  months 
on  the  tlisht  line  of  any  fixed-base  operator 
in  the  country 

So  wheie  do  we  stand  new  In  correcting  a 
bad  situation?  Last  summer,  IcjLslotion  was 
introduced  in  ths  then  session  of  Congress 
providing  for  cl; ilian  alrmnn  training  on  a 
wide  scale.  Legislation  was  also  introduced 
ti)  provide  for  an  Air  ROTC  procram  at 
selected  universities  and  colleges.  The  legis- 
lation died  on  the  vine. 

Again  early  iii  the  current  session,  similar 
legislation  was  introduced  The  Iniest  inlor- 
mation  we  have  is  that  the  At  ROTC  pro- 
gram has  a  chance  of  being  passed.  H  jw- 
ever,  the  broad  civilian  airman  training  pro- 
gram h:'s  thus  far  b^en  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  committee  pigeonholes.  In  order 
to  have  available  the  latest  Information  for 
this  d.scu.«slon,  I  communicated  with  my 
Congressman.  AtrccsT  H.  ANoassEir.  and  re- 
ceived the  following  letter: 

"In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  26,  I 
wish  to  advise  that  there  have  been  no  new 
developments  with  reference  to  S.  507  and 
H.  R.  1521.  The  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
comnilliee  In  charge  of  this  legislation  In  the 
Hon;*  edvlses  me  that  no  hearing*  have  b«ten 
scheduled  on  either  bill,  and  the  measures 
are  therefore  still  pending  awa-tlng  actloh  by 
the  administration. 

"I  am  informed  that  the  Ciuthorltles  In 
the  Air  Corps  are  against,  the  proposals  made 
In  these  bills.  They  feel  that  they  can  do  a 
better  Job  If  they  handle  the  training  them- 
selves than  t  >  have  the  aaslstance  of  civilian 
operators  like  yourself  and  members  of  your 
association.  I  have  urged  that  hetrlngg  b« 
held  on  the  House  bill  " 

At  this  point,  many  of  you  may  b?  think- 
ing that  I  could  well  si-jn  off  with  a  almple 
conclusion.  That  Is,  that  as  far  as  the  fixed- 
b.:se  operator  la  concerned,  a  flight  training 
pre.gram  "just  ain't." 

However,  the  outlook  for  a  civlUan  alrmnn 
training  program  which  could  bolster  United 
States  air  power  to  World  War  II  proportions 
Is  not  altogether  hopeless.  Although  the  pic- 
ture at  the  moment  looks  anything  but  rosy, 
there  are  certain  factors  at  work  which  may 
salvage  what  now  locks  Hie  a  bad  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  some  2.0CO  con- 
tract operators — fixed-base  operators,  who 
still  are  enrraged  in  GI  flight  training.  It  la 
my  personal  guess  that  these  operators  can 
sweat  out  another  year  In  the  buslneas  with- 
out going  Into  bankruptcy.  In  other  words. 
If  something  Is  done  about  formulating  any- 
thing like  a  reasonably  Intelligent  Nation- 
wide flight-training  program  within  the  ne;:t 
6  months  the  country  will  still  have  avail- 
able their  equipment,  facilities,  and  know- 
how  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  a  civilian  airman  training  pro- 
gram will  develop  within  the  coming  yeitr. 
you  win  find  that  hundreds  of  fixed-base 
operators  throui^hout  the  country  will  fold 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  seven-thou- 
sand-odd airports  In  the  country  will  no 
longer  be  manned.  With  the  curtailment  of 
production  In  civilian  aircraft  and  few  new 
planes  to  sell.  It  will  Yx  financially  Impoastlvi^ 
for  them  to  sxirvlve.  Time  Is  definitely  run- 
ning out.  but  it  is  still  not  too  late  for  action. 

A  second  possible  hopeful  factor  la  that 
key  leaders  In  the  military  branch  of  avia- 
tion may  get  the  word  before  It  Is  too  late. 
Many  of  you  may  doubt  thla  possibility. 
However,  I  want  to  take  you  back  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  World  War  II  situation. 

In  January  1941.  after  the  CPT  program 
had  reached  the  point  where  It  waa  reaJly 
getting  under  way,  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  transmitted  to  President  Roosevelt  a 
memorandum  condemning  the  civilian  pilot - 
training  program  as  useless.  This  resulted 
in    a    Presidential    reccmmendaiion    In   the 
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that  CFT  tondi  be  cut  trtxa. 
to  •ItJlOO.OOO.  Ojngran,  even 
taktng  Ukt  tnlUatlT*.  actraaUy  appro- 
•rrjOM4>00.  Tbte  budc*t  cut  re- 
Mltotf  IB  tte  tnOalng  of  only  about  40.000 
pOoli  for  tiM  Bacal  jma  cndlac  tn  June  1943. 
But  ilM&  wbat  happened?  Before  1943  wu 
over  botH  tbe  Armr  and  RaTy  had  to  recog- 
orttleal  seed  for  dTtllan  aMtetince. 
IM2  111,140  pUoU  «tre  CFT 
at  a  coat  of  fTa.OQO,cnO:  and.  taxthet- 
ttm  foOowtnc  j«ar  218.876  pUoU  vere 
tUa  may  aeam  like  a  lot  of  flcures. 
bat  tt  aiSda  up  to  tbla.  Hot  leaa  tban  1  jt».T 
aftar  tba  >nny  azul  Navy  bad  condemned 
CFT.  ttef  bad  created  demanrta  on  It  wblch 
raqnlrad  tbat  tb«  program  output  be  In- 
ft*«  tlaaea  over  the  preTloia  year. 
tba  Air  Corpa  and  tbe  Nary  do- 
tlkeJT  own  budgetB  the  sum  of 
iiMMty  mjM.000  altar  matntalntnf  the  pro- 
ma  no  |ood. 

ftequantly  repcata  Itaelf.  There  U 
a  repetition  oiay  be  forthcoming 
ip  a  danaiMl  by  the  military  for  a  NatloD- 
tiMa  alraaan  tr«latnff  procram.  I  would 
BO*  go  out  and  buy  any  trainers  on  tiiat 
b«t  there  still  Is  aone  basis  for  h<3pe. 
there  atlU  remains  a  chance  tliat 
IX  not  the  military,  will  recognize 
titt  ui|auL|  at  the  sltiiatlon.  Here  is  wfiere 
taaaea  who  are  Tltally  interested  In 
aad  America's  air  power  have  a 
reapooslbUl^.  Begardlees  of 
vtaaA  yow  orgaalaation  has  d<me  to  date, 
or  wbat  any  of  you  peraonally  may  have 
to  adrocate  a  drUlaa  airman  training 
I  urge  you  to  Initiate  an  all-out. 
aflart  la  tliat  direction. 
Aa  a  rtpveaentatlve  of  the  fixed  base  op- 
•rator  SRMp.  obrlously  my  motlvea  and  tboae 
of  the  QpHmtors  are  open  to  question.  There 
are  aoam  who  would  point  thair  linger  and 
wr  ttet  tba  <mly  reason  we  are  advocating 
la  that  we  stand  to  benefit 
fef  Hieh  a  program.  On  the  face 
of  tt.  tath  accusation  may  seem  true  be- 
c«aae  we  would  stand  to  make  a  profit  of 
^  wy  10  pveaBt  before  tazea.  which  after  re- 
aagoUAtSen  and  taaaa  might  be  aa  much  as 
S  or  #  pvemt.  and  we  would  end  up  with 
i-out  atrplanfta.  Uj  only  com- 
Ml  thlB  la  that  one  at  the  peculiar 
about  fixed  base  operators  U  that 
Vbmf  vphU  be  wining  to  go  into  such  a  deal, 
■o  I  itncarely  feel  that  there  are  other 
tbMi  the  mare  doHari  and  cents 
A  bufe  pereentage  of  your  fixed 
WBtor  pereonnel  are  ex-Wco-ld  War 
n  pllota.  nay  have  been  through  the  mill. 
niy  katm,  tm  aampte.  tbe  hlgih  price  that 
waa  paid  dorlBf  World  War  IX  for  an  aceele- 

World  War  n  air- 

la  acttial  eoaabat  ware  S3JM8. 

TM  4tmtm  tba  aaoM  period,  our  mUltary 

wltbta  tba  oonttaantal  United 

to  tlJM  alrpUnaa.  laoaUy 

la  aeaaacttaB  vttb  training. 

a  pItotT    Tbara  la  only  one 
■qiartanoa  can  only 
Z  baBaee  aaoat  of  you 
10  parasit  a<  tbe  Job  of 
,  a  gaod  pool  eoDalstt  of  teaehlng  him 
to  iMak.  to  appralaa  attuatton^  and  to  exer- 
>t  baaed  oa  bis  laaralag  and  cx- 
oOmt  M  piitent  la  laeolvad 
or    tbe    atrplane. 

»a  ghiaa  la  a  elvffiaa  abplaae  at  a 

la  tarma  of  Uvea  and 

Tba  el  maa  flight 

«aa  lt«a  aaeb  pntontlal  atr  cadH  ap- 

IPO  boim  of  flyl'ig  cspertanoe 

at  a  adit  «r  aok  la  eaeeea  of  ia.500— «ad  the 

eloihe.  booea.  aad 

I  ba  Is  gattlag  tbe  tratntag. 

baa  aaeer  been  any  oqb« 

bf  vbfteb  the  actual  aalUtary 

•a  Air  Foroa  oadet  baa  baaa 

ttM  paarally  aooeptad  figure  la 

zr  you  accept  the  antlcl- 

rate  of  the  preeeot  program 


of  around  one-third  as  stated  by  General 
Kenny,  which  was  quoted  earlier,  you  grt 
two  pilots  with  wings  for  every  t&ree  wh  i 
enrolled,  or  your  cost  runs  around  145  iXMJ 
each.  A  preecreenlng  civilian  training  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  past  experlpnce  could 
eliminate  the  bulk  of  the  washouts 

So  I  conclude  with  a  plea  for  help  The 
operators  flone  have  not  been  able  to  sell 
the  program.  If  you  aa  an  organitAttcn.  and 
as  Individuals,  believe  a  cl'.111an  alrrr..i:i 
training  program  Is  necessary  t  >  build  up 
United  States  air  power,  you  must  he;p  u.*; 
The  word  must  penetrate  cur  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  the  labyrinth  of  the  Pentagon. 


Dntf  Ai^ertiaiBf  aad  tkc  Defease 
Profraai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  OTOOLE 

or  wew  Tor.r 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATUES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  I9il 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CKD,  I  mdude  tbe  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  M.  Mead.  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Coaxmission.  before  the  Pro- 
prietary Association  of  America,  at  the 
Biltmcre  Hotel.  New  York,  Tuesday.  Mav 
15.  1951: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  ProprieUtry 
Aseociation.  U  is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  '.o 
participate  with  you  In  this  the  sixty-nmih 
annual  meeting  of  the  Propnetary  A&SiCta- 
tlon.  Toxir  aaacclatlon  was  fcunded  In  1681. 
with  Its  primary  and  praiaeworthy  objective 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  Integrity  and 
stability  of  the  proprietary  Inductr^-.  Yi  u 
hare  contributed  much  to  the  prcmction 
and  adfancement  of  your  Industry.  Today 
we  are  to  discuss  a  further  contribution  that 
may  be  made,  not  only  to  the  Intearlty  aurt 
stahllity  of  your  Industry  but  to  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  the  defeiise 
program.  I  refer  specifically  to  drug  adver- 
tising 

When  reference  is  made  to  advertising  In 
geno^al  we  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  lu  tre- 
mendous growth  as  an  economic  force  In  this 
cotmtry.  Advertising  coets.  keyed  to  a  vi^;- 
oroualy  expanding  economy,  have  annually 
tncreased — ita  volume  in  1950  was  clo«e  tu 
•A.000.0004>00.  At  the  same  time  we  mu.it 
appreciate  the  hnprovemenu  In  advertij>ln>; 
techniquca.  Perhaps  a  Uitle  histcrical  back- 
ground might  be  interesting.  Years  ago. 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Ttade  Oommisaion.  there  was  no  regulation 
of  advertising.  The  prevailing  practice  was 
one  of  laliswg  fatre.  epitomized  by  the  stand- 
ard "caveat  emptor"— "let  tihe  buyer  beware  ' 
Tot  example,  in  1900  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  ' 
refuaed  to  grant  Injtinctlve  relief  to  a  manu- 
facturer of  aluminum-faced  washboards  in 
restraining  a  competitor  from  vsi>-  ,  the 
word  "aluminum"  lu  hoards  which  Cv,-.calned 
no  aluminum,  saying  that  '*  *  *  i;  per- 
sona (are)  eempelled  to  deal  solely  tn  goods 
which  aire  exactly  what  they  are  represented 
to  be.  the  remedy  must  come  from  the  legis- 
lature and  not  the  courts."  Following  thia 
dadakm.  there  was  a  growing  demand  lur 
legislation  against  untrmhful  advertising. 
Indeed  many  editorials  and  articles  appeared 
dealing  with  proprietary-medicine  advertis- 
ing and  the  dangeroua  character   of   some 


*l«i«rtoais    Waahboard    Co.    v.    Saffinaw 
Manufoctvring  Co.  (103  Fed.  Ml.  285  (C.  C. 

A.  «)). 


mf-dlclnes.  and  the  methods  use  1  to  con- 
vince pe':ple  that  they  had  allatienU  lor 
which  the  medicine  was  recomm*  nded  as  a 
cure  ' 

In  1914.  the  Federal  Trade  C  immlsslon 
Act  was  passed;  Congress  wrote  1.  to  section 
5  ef  the  act  the  prohibition  agair  n  all  "un- 
fair methcds  of  competition  in  (  ommerce." 
As  It  was  not  practical  or  posalbl"  to  define 
all  such  methods.  Congress  left  it  to  the 
Commission  to  determine  what  practices 
were  unfair.  The  first  two  formr  i  cases  de- 
cided by  the  Commission  Involve  1  false  ad- 
ver using  as  a  form  of  "unfair  con  petUici:."  ' 
Th:-  first  Commission  case  to  reach  the 
courts     Involved     the    false    adv  rtlslng     of 

f'KXl    * 

Over  the  years,  new  landmarks  were  nxade 
In  the  ileld  of  unfair  competitic  i.  and  Im- 
pr'  veinents  were  achieved.  Howe  er.  in  1931, 
ir.  .1  '  ase  Involving  a  medicinal  )reparat:on 
designated  an  "obesity  cure,"  tl  e  Supreme 
C<  urt  of  the  United  States  hell  that  the 
C<immi5.=ion  did  not  have  Jurisc  union  cvtr 
an  unfair  method  alone,  but  It  n  ust  also  be 
an  unfair  method  of  competltli  n  in  com- 
merce »  In  other  words,  unlesi  there  TPas 
inurv  to  actual  or  potential  t  jmpetitlon. 
the  Commiseion  was  powerlesL  to  protect 
roriFumers  agaliut  false  advert  sing.  The 
Ccimmisslon  in  this  case  had  rou3  d.  contrary 
to  the  advertising,  that  the  med  clnal  prep- 
aration could  not  be  used  generi  lly  without 
danger  to  health  except  under  nedlcal  ad- 
vicf 

The  Wheeler-Lea  amendment  1 1  1938  rem- 
edied this  situation  by  abolish  ng  the  re- 
quirement of  proof  of  ln]\iry  to  xwipetttion 
and  made  unlawful  '*unfalr  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practice*.'"  Thus  the  consu  tilng  public 
who  might  be  deceived  by  false  advertising 
wa.s  made  of  equal  coiKcm  bef  jre  the  law 
with  the  merchant  (x  manufact  irer  Injured 
by  the  unfair  methods  of  dlshon  -at  competl- 
to.-s 

Without  any  criticism  Intended,  it  is  a 
matter  of  htstoric  accuracy  th  it  the  con- 
simier  and  congressional  demanc  for  stricter 
retrulatlons  of  advertising,  whid  resulted  in 
the  several  sections  of  the  Wheeler-Lea 
amendment,  was  In  a  large  met  sure  due  to 
the  advertising  in  tbe  field  of  pwoprietary 
medicines.  Although  the  Com  nission  rec- 
ommended the  amendment  to  section  6  of 
lis  organic  act  In  regard  to  the  Inclusion  of 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prictlces."  the 
so-called  food  and  drug  sect  ons  of  the 
amended  act  were  the  results  of  vigorous 
public  demand  for  more  eflectlvi  law  against 
falae  advertising,  particularly  c  f  cummodl- 
ties  affecting  the  public  health. 

Chairman  Lea,  in  the  Housi  committee 
report  upon  the  Whceler-i_-a  imendment. 
stated  the  need  of  amending  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlsalon  Act  as  "•  •  •  abuses 
cf  advertising:  the  Imposition  u;x)n  the  un- 
suspecting: and  the  downright  criminality 
of  preying  upon  the  sick  ss  weU  as  the  con- 
suming public  through  fraudult  at.  false,  or 
subtle  misleading  advertlsemen  :s." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  <Vheeler-Lea 
amendment  there  has  been  cona  derable  Im- 
provement In  advertising.  This  is  especially 
true  with  reference  to  proprletar  /  medicines. 
This  assocutlon  is  to  be  congrat  ilated  upon 
its  contrlbutkms  in  this  connectl  in.  At  your 
sixty-second  axmtial  convention  leld  in  New 
York  City  in  1944.  you  adoptei  a  revised 
13 -point  code  of  adverUali^  p  actlcea  de- 
signed to  eliminate  dangeroualy  misleading 
advertising  of  proprietary  prepan  Uona.  This 
code  particularly  emphaslaed  Uuth  In  ad- 
vertising:   among    other    things     the    code 


'  March  and  AprU  1906  Ladiea'  Home  Jour- 
nal; August  1904  Atlantic  MooOUy  maga- 
alne;  Inland  Printer  magaalne.  IS  14. 

•FTC  ?.  Circle  50*  Oo.  (1  FTJ  13);  FrC 
▼.  A.  Theo  AMot  S  Co.  (X  FTC  C«c.  16). 

•  Seors,  JloebHclE  A  Co.  v.  FTC  i:  SB  Fed.  »07. 
Sll  <C.  C   A.  7.  1919n. 

' /TC  V.  ila^adam  Co.  (383  U.  8.  i48  UMl)). 
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state 'J  that  advertising  should  not  contain 
Btatc.TieaLs  which  may  be  construed  as  hold- 
ln~  the  prjtiuct  as  a  preventive,  cure,  or 
reiiel  oi  serious  diseases  requiring  treatment 
of  a  physician,  it  recommended  careful  choice 
ol  wjrds  in  proprietary  advertising,  partic- 
ularly with  respect  to  their  meanings  in 
c  n-.r.ion  u?age;  the  avoidance  of  mislead- 
i;.j  en-.phasis,  contrast,  or  implication 
thrcugh  the  special  arrangements  of  state- 
ments truthful  in  themselves,  good  taste  la 
tbe  use  of  illustrations:  testimonials  only 
when  they  are  authorized  and  truthful; 
a.-cidance   of   disparagement 

This  a.vscclation  represents  manuf  :.cturers 
respcnslble  f^r  th"  distritutlcn  of  a'out  80 
per'ent  by  v-^Iume  of  the  medicines  sold  in 
the  T-  tted  States  and  intended  to  be  used 
in  ?elf-medi?atlon  If  the  advertising  and 
cale  of  this  great  volume  n:'  produrts  were 
entirely  governed  and  controlled  by  your  code 
cf  ethical  practices,  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission m  the  field  of  regulating  proprietary 
medicine  d^ertising  would  be  greatly  re- 
lieved. Furthermore  its  attention  could  be 
tetter  directed  in  this  field  to  the  adver- 
tii.in^j   cf    nonmembers   ol    your   association. 

Unfortunately,  aunng  the  last  few  years 
th.:re  have  appeared  in  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  media  large  conspicuous 
Mivertispments  which  have  blatantly  and 
grofsly  misrepresented  certain  proprieti<ry 
niedlcLies.  In  these  advertisements  there 
have  appeared  in  large,  bold-face  type  sui  h 
claims  ?s:  Kills  colds  in  1  dny":  Good  news 
for  sick  pe  pie.  '  followed  by  a  list  of  seri.  us 
d'  -ases:  "Kew  miracle  drug  ;  "Amazirig  new 
ctscovery  for  rheumatism  and  arthritis  " 

M.my  members  of  the  consuming  public  are 
repelled  by  such  advertising  and  it  tends 
to  impair  the  eood  name  of  all  advertising 
of  proprietary  medicines.  The  Commission 
has  taKen  a.il  will  continue  to  take  action 
against  the<ie  advertiseme:  ts  by  means  of 
formal  ccm^laints  and  orders  or  through  its 
stipulation  procedure.  The.'^e  unethical  prac- 
tices ar-'use  a  svispicion  in  "he  minds  '  the 
public  who  are  your  customers. 

The  conscientious  advertiser  does  imt 
want  to  disseminate  false  advertisements  of 
h.s  prociicts.  He  w.mts  ':  is  udvertiiing  t'l 
te  elective.  To  be  eSectiie  it  must  com- 
ntand  the  ccnfideuce  of  the  people.  He 
mav  ask  "What  constitufs  a  false  adver- 
tisement""' Section  15  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Ccm.missiLrn  Ac:  defines  it  as  one  "which  is 
misleading  m  a  m.atenal  respen." 

O'  course  it  Is  apparent  that  the  He  direct 
Is  misleuding,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
statement  which  is  100  percent  true  ts  not 
misleading  I  think  your  advertising  code 
takes  co'^nizance  of  this.  The  Supreme 
C:nirt  '■'f  the  United  States  in  Donaldson  v. 
Rtiid  Magazine.  Inc.  (October  1947),  stated; 
"Advertisements  as  a  whole  may  be  com- 
pletely misleading,  although  every  sentence 
6e;:arately  considered  Is  literally  true.  This 
m.n-  be  because  things  are  omitted  that 
should  be  said,  or  because  advertisements 
are  composed  or  purposefully  printed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  mislead." 

You  will  note  that  the  Court  referred  to 
matters  being  omitted  as  rendering  an  ad- 
ver'isement  misleading,  even  though  every 
statement  made  was  literally  true.  Per- 
haps vou  may  recall  that  m  Mark  Twain's 
Huckleberry  Finn,  when  Huck  and  Tom  Saw- 
yer were  floating  down  the  Mississippi  on 
their  raft  they  were  Joined  by  a  character 
who  leaped  on  board  Just  in  time  to  escape 
from  a  larae  and  angry  crowd  bent  on  doing 
l-un  serious  bodily  harm.  It  later  developed 
that  this  Individual  had  been  selling  a 
product  guaranteed  to  remove  tartar  and 
the  stains  of  tobacco  from  the  teeth,  and 
which  indeed  would  do  so  w.^ith  a  speed  that 
was  little  less  than  miraculous  There  was, 
however,  one  other  little  fact  which  the 
seller  had  not  deemed  it  wns  necessary  to 
disrl  \:0.  t:  It  it  also  renv'N  1  the  teeth,  ai- 
thvjugh  not  quite  so  ra;'ic!  y. 


So  bear  in  mind  that  litersl  truth  may 
not  be  enough  to  prevent  an  fdvertisement 
from  being  misleading  in  S'^me  respect. 
Congress  recognized  this  in  another  provi- 
sion of  section  15,  which  says:  "•  •  • 
In  determining  whether  any  advertisement 
Is  misleading  there  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count (among  other  things)  nt  t  only  repre- 
sentations made  or  suggested  by  stateiuent. 
word,  design,  device,  sound,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  but  also  the  extimt  to  which 
the  advertisement  fails  to  revt-al  tacts  ma- 
terial in  the  light  of  such  re  pr«  •sen  tat  ions  or 
material  with  respect  to  consequences  which 
may  result  from  the  use  of  tte  commodity 
to  which  the  advertisement  relates  under 
the  conditions  prescribed  in  sjiid  advertise- 
ment, or  under  such  condltior.s  as  are  cus- 
tomary or  usual  " 

You  will  note  that  In  arrivli.g  at  a  deter- 
mination, the  Commission  is  to  consider 
representations  made  or  su^gesteH,  and 
this  includes  both  representations  m.ade  cate- 
gorically and  by  innuendo  an  1  indirection. 
Of  course,  neither  Congress  ror  the  Com- 
mission can  furnish  the  advertisers  of  pro- 
prietary preparation  or  the  maiy  diverse  in- 
dustries of  the  country  with  ch  irts  snd  blue- 
prints for  the  things  that  the;'-  may  or  may 
not  say  about  their  myriad  p-oducts.  The 
individual  advertiser  must  make  his  own  de- 
termination  in  the   first   instance. 

The  advertiser,  particularly  of  dnigs.  can 
answer  his  own  question,  "Whit  Is  fal.-^e  ad- 
vertising"? The  answer  is  simple,  and  any 
seller  who  will  be  intellectually  honest  with 
himself  can  find  it.  Start  wl:h  the  simple 
premise  that  it  is  unlawful  to  i:ut  false  ideas 
In  another  s  head  by  direct  statement,  in- 
nuendo, or  otherwise.  Let  the  advertiser  ask 
himself  the  question:  "Wl-iat  \irill  the  reader 
of  this  advertisement  th.nk  atout  the  prod- 
uct"? "Is  what  he  will  thlnt  the  truth"? 
"Is  there  anything  else  he  ougtt  to  know"? 

The  matters  covered  by  an  advent.^emont 
are  matte-s  within  the  peruliai'  kno^lerl^ce  cf 
the  advertiser.  Who  is  m  a  tiettcr  position 
to  make  an  honest  appraisal  of  his  prcxiuct 
or  to  fr.-.me  the  advertisements  th:it  honestly 
represent  it  ^ 

It  IS  an  inevitable  result  of  \  natic:ia!  de- 
fense prugram.  si'ch  as  is  noT«  In  operation, 
that  there  shciiid  develop  short;.ic.?s  both  of 
men  and  ma-enais.  These  shortages  neces- 
carily   miean   added   responsibilities. 

First,  there  13  the  matter  cl  a  shortage  of 
physicians  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing at  this  tune  how  critical  t.as  shortage  of 
phjsicians  may  become.  It  is  expected  that 
u  will  be  serious  enough  to  1  mlt  the  num- 
ber Ol  people  who  can  receive  proper  medical 
service.s.  These  persons  wlthc.it  protessional 
medical  attention  can  be  expected  to  place 
more  and  greater  reliance  on  proprietary 
drugs  to  relieve  their  sufferin  ;.  It  thus  be- 
comes more  incumbent  upon  you  to  be  ac- 
curate In  your  claims.  To  a  1  equal  degree 
the  Commission  must  recognise  its  increased 
responsibility  to  make  cert  In  that  your 
claims  are  true. 

With  the  shortage  of  manpo  *er  m  Govern- 
ment, It  is  the  earnest  desin  of  the  Com- 
mission to  utilize  Its  personni?!  as  economi- 
cally as  pxjssible.  Some  of  its  1  rained  and  ex- 
perienced employees  are  already  detailed  to 
special  duty  In  connection  wl  ;h  the  defense 
effort  and  such  losses  from  Its  regular  force 
are  expected  to  make  it  Increii  singly  difficult 
for  the  Commission  to  adequ.itely  maintain 
its  usual  functions. 

Another  shortage  anticipated  Is  that  of 
materials.  The  members  of  this  Indtistry 
well  remember  their  erperie;ices  of  World 
War  n.  Many  crude  drugs,  essential  oils, 
and  other  raw  materials  for  pn  iprietary  prep- 
arations, normally  Imported  fr  >m  abroful.  be- 
came unavailable  or  In  short  supply.  It 
became  necessary  to  develop  and  use  sub- 
stitutes and  synthetics  bee  i use  of  such 
shortages  as  occurred  in  qulrine.  glycerine. 


agar,  aicohol.  opium,  derrls,  and  other  drugs. 
Ii  also  became  necessary  to  encourage  re- 
search and  domestic  production  oi  ot  .  im- 
portant crude  drugs  such  as  telladunua, 
digitalis,  ertn,  stromoaium.  and  others 
Incidentally,  we  are  familiar  with  the  current 
successful  and  stifflclent  domestic  produ.^tio.T 
of  many  crude  drugs,  inciudi-ig  bel:.»douna. 
digitalis,  ergot,  stramonium,  and  others,  to 
satisfy  our  needs  which  In  the  past  were 
met  almost  entirely  from  abroad  It  is 
recognized  that  the  necessities  of  the  de- 
fense program  will  agjkin  force  manufac- 
turers to  use  substitute  materials. 

The  use  of  substitutes  and  synthetics,  even 
when  made  In  gix>d  faith,  due  to  lack  of 
drugs  usually  available,  is  not  without  p:;rH 
to  manuf  act  lirers  and  advertisers,  If  tlie 
effect  Is  to  cheapen  the  product.  It  Is  likely 
that  a  violation  of  Economic  Stabilization 
Administration  regulations  wlli  occur  unless 
the  article  Is  given  a  new  price  celling. 

A  substitution  of  material  may  also  cause 
a  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  unless  extreme  care  is  exercised  Some 
of  you  may  be  tamlliar  with  the  case  Involv- 
ing Royal  baking  powder,  which  had  been 
sold  lor  more  than  60  years  with  great  stress 
on  Its  cream  of  tartar  content.  The  advan- 
tages of  cream  of  tartar  and  the  superiority 
of  Royal  b*iklng  powder  t>ecause  It  contained 
this  Ingredient  rather  tlian  phosphate  and 
aluin.  which  were  included  Ln  competitive 
products,  had  been  the  main  theme  of  the 
advertising  for  -nany  j-ears.  In  1810,  when 
cream  of  tart.ir  was  scarce,  a  phosphi^te  was 
substituted  for  it  in  this  product.  The  Royal 
Baking  Powder  Co..  In  its  advertising,  did 
refer  to  its  new  and  diflerent  product.  The 
Commission  found,  however,  that  over  the 
F>eriod  of  years  the  advertiser  ha  1  developed 
in  the  minds  cf  the  purchasine;  public  an 
association  between  Royal  baking  powder 
and  cream  of  tartar,  and  that  the  packaging 
and  advertising  for  the  revised  product,  sub- 
stituting phosphate,  was  not  sufficient  notice 
of  the  radical  change  made. 

jlany  proprietary  preparations,  throug.^ 
years  ol  usage  and  extensive  advertising  cam- 
jfiii^ns.  have  becom.e  well  fixed  In  the  minds 
of  the  public  as  containing  definite  Ingre- 
dients or  capable  of  producing  certain  re- 
sults These  impiesslnns  are  frequently 
fosteied  deliberately  by  the  use  of  slogans 
or  by  the  actual  wording  of  trade  names. 
Any  change  In  well-knovrn  Ingredients,  or 
any  chi.nge  in  the  fornula  which  results  In 
any  substantial  difference  in  the  action  of 
a  preparation,  would  seem  to  require  a  fair 
and  clepr  dl.^closure  to  the  pubUc.  In  this 
connection  If  the  name  of  the  preparation 
includes  or  suggests  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
placed Ingredient  or  Ingredients,  the  con- 
tin  Uf-d  ise  of  such  name  would  seem  to  be 
questionable. 

It  should  be  observed  particularly  that 
whereas  the  Economic  StabUL^ation  Admin- 
istration Is  Interested  primarily  in  a  cheap- 
ening of  a  product,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  Interested  in  a  material  change. 
whether  or  not  cheapening  results. 

The  Proprietary  Assoclatioa  can  be  of  real 
service  In  these  cases  by  making  certain  that 
its  members  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
and  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  violations  of  law  committed  by 
those  competitors  who,  for  any  reason 
either  mislead  or  deceive  the  public  or  en- 
gage in  unfair  methods  of  competition. 

As  your  distinguished  executive  vloe  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Cullen,  had  observed:  Advertise- 
ments for  medicinal  products  should  be  dig- 
nified. He  questions  the  use  of  words  sucb 
as  "magic"  and  "amazing."  as  they  do  not 
lend  to  the  dignity  of  the  copy.  The  detstre 
to  use  words  that  will  catch  the  e\^  Is  un- 
derstandable, but  as  Dr.  Cullen  observed, 
you  are  not  selling  automobiles,  you  are 
selling  prcd'  cts  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
Therefore,    the    advertl;:lng    for     medicinal 
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pTTparations  ifccuM  b*  dtRnlfle-d.  5n  good 
t*st«.  mnd  b«a^  upon  f»ct».  »nd  moreoTW. 
In  keeping  with  Uie  high  st*ndartls  of  your 
aa»>->rlatton 

T-ur  dUtlnfuUhed  leffal  counae!.  Mr. 
J«mes  r  Ho^.  one  time  stat*<l.  "The  per- 
manent foundstJon  for  the  UXe  of  the  pro- 
pn^tary  drug  Industry  wm  In  the  pxirlty  of 
lt«  product*  and  the  truthful  and  dignified 
lateliDf  and  »dv«rti»in^  of  them  " 

The  d«fenae  profram  present*  a  challenge 
to  eTeryone.  To  meet  that  challenge  re- 
quire* tacrlAcT.  Industry.  Iniriatue.  and 
a;urag*.  I  am  conrtdent  that  your  asaocta- 
tlon  wlU  contrlbut*  tta  part.  A.ad  I  know 
that  particuliu-iy  In  th«  field  of  proprietary 
medicine  advertiatng  you — In  cooperation 
with  the  ^deral  Trade  Ccmmlsslon — will 
not  only  protect  conaumera  against  unwar- 
ranted claims  but  will  keep  them  fully  ap- 
prised at  all  ttmes  of  the  real  Talue  of  pro- 
prietary producu. 


A  Trftali  to  YlorviT's  Libcr«tio« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  oj-iKoa 
IM  THl  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVTES 

TMesdav,  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
BUtes  is  populated  by  people  of  many 
races  and  creeds.  It  is  universally  con- 
ceded tbat  In  our  country  the  blood  of 
Tirtually  every  racial  group  of  every 
country  in  Europe  has  been  fused  with 
that  of  the  American  pioneers.  It  Is  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  migration  of  many 
European  races  and  groups  has  been  one 
of  the  outgtandlng  factors  in  making 
America  a  bartxir  of  refuge  for  those  who 
sousht  personal  liberty  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  action. 

Among  the  racial  groups  that  made  a 
most  yaluabie  contribution  to  the  prog- 
ress and  general  welfare  of  our  country 
are  people  who  migrated  to  our  shores 
from  Norway.  Men  and  women  of  Nor- 
wegian origin  and  nativity  have  many 
times  deoMmstrated  that  when  they 
amalgamate  with  Americans  and  assimi- 
late their  customs  and  ideas  they  readily 
become  stalwart,  law-abiding,  industri- 
ous, and  k^ml  citizens. 

Each  year  on  May  17  Norway  cele- 
brates Liberation  Day.  People  of  Nor- 
wegian extraction  also  observe  that  day 
In  the  United  States.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude In  my  remarks  the  inspiring  words 
of  the  Norwegian  Ambassador  published 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "News  of  Nor- 
way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
I  include  therein  an  article 
by  Norwegian  Ambassador 
WUhelm  Morgenstieme  enUtled  "The 
Prtoe  a!  Freedom,"  and  which  foUows: 

During  tb*  WBr  7«ars  we  met  on  Ifay  17  to 
dMllcat*  otiraehpc*  to  tb«  cauae  of  Norway's 
ttteratlon.  Tlmca  and  clrrumstances  change. 
but  nrrer  the  btuiutn  urge  for  freedom.  AvA 
•o  RorwcfUuiB  axMl  tbctr  kinsmen  In  thta 
country  always  rally  around  May  17,  our  sym- 
bol at  prnnnlw  asd  freedom. 

Mcrwayli  trm  eonatltutlon  at  May  17.  1814. 
rtgnlfled  a  trcaendoua  step  forward  We  are 
Sonmr  gratsful  to  the  courageciijj  and  patri- 


otic   mfr    at    Bldsvold    who    ccr.cetvpn    and 
wrote  It. 

.Vaturally.  they  were  sens  cf  their  csri 
time,  and  Influenced  by  Its  cmception  jf 
fre^'dum.  What  they  had  In  mind  was  milr.  :y 
national  freedom,  and  to  some  extent  pclr.l- 
cal  freedom  for  the  Nor»-eglan  people.  Slr.cff 
then  the  strujjgle  has  gf^ne  en  cnntlr.unu.^:-/ 
to  make  us  a  truly  free  pecp'.e  econcmlra:;'; 
and  socially,  partallr.sc  cf  the  material  :i:.l 
cultural  resources  cf  cur  ci^untry. 

In  Norway  as  In  other  tz^  demcfcracies, 
great  strides  have  be«^n  mad*"  to-*arcl  'h.it 
goal.  However,  during  the  f.ve  long  ye.:rs  f 
occupation,  our  penple  suffered  a  'ra^ic  .^f- 
back.  We  were  cruelly  remir.rted  T.ha'  :.  :.-:' 
has  freedcm  for  ke^ps — tha*  -xe  mus'  i.  a,.-.  ^ 
be  on  th*-  alert,  readv  to  f.^ht  ::r  fr--'*"-;  ".. 
ard  d:e  for  it.  If  necer.^ary  Th*-  G  '»'^i  t 
Liberty,  like  .'^ny  fair  lady.  mus'.  r;«  ■*  ,n  anew 
every  day 

.vrw    THRXATS    TO    raEED<   M 

Once  more  the  enemies  (  fre«»d<:m  are  n 
the  march  Perhaps  never  belor>>  have  t:<'e- 
dom-lovin;?  peoples  faced  a  threat  as  o-.er- 
wheimlng  and  omm.rws  ds  '.h*:  cr.e  ■»>"  ».'9 
facing  t<xlay 

We  have  seen  or.e  free  deni  rri'ic  cur.try 
after  another  eo  dovn  ur.ucr  ine  msidicua 
manipulations  of  Communist  imperialism. 
This  world  ci.nspiracy  is  threa'.eiur.^  e-.ery 
free  nation,  everything  tha:  'he  C'»mnv  n  m.i.i 
has  won.  through  generations  f  struii^ie  -iiid 
sacrifice 

Freedom  'if  the  spoken  and  wrr.:en  'x.rd; 
democratic  and  sv'CTet  e>c'.i'  iis,  freed'  m  f 
organization,  the  right  to  strike  i'-r  Df-er 
living  condition.?,  and  equal  justice  :ii..ler 
the  law. 

Any  attempt  by  antidemccratio,  ;ik'Kre.s.<sive 
forces  to  deprive  free  men  a.^.d  ■*  men  '-f 
these  ti.ird-won  ga.ns.  o'rt.viiiiy  has  .'v:th!nk: 
to  do  with  radicalism  or  ;ib«'ra>kim,  iis  .-i  m'- 
people  still  .st'em  ti>  think.  If  reactii  n  mea-.s 
moving  b3ck*ard.  commuiiism  represtnt-s 
just  that 

In  the  face  of  this  threat  to  Us  .til.  Nor- 
way and  .\menca  have  or.ce  more  bfc<jme 
allies.  We  have  jv.iued  '*:'ri  '-ther  peace- 
loving  nations  u;  a  i^reat  defense  alliance — 
the  North  Atlantic  PaC. 

KINSHIP     or     3IO<TD 

It  is  a  natural  deve'."pmev:-  of  ':he  cl-^sc 
understanding  and  fr'.erid'^hip.  ba.<;ed  ■  n 
common  Ideals  and  n-spiratiM-.s  whuh  hae 
always  existed  between  "ur  'wo  peoples. 
Only  the  Atlantic  Ocean  separate*  us  What 
unites  us  Is  of  a  sterner  stuff  'han  a  I'^r  — 
the  kinship  of  blocd,  shed  trge'her  wh^r.  us 
brothers-ln-arms  we  foueh'  'he  oi-nu-.v  n 
flght  against  the  Nazis,  and  *he  Kl:  .ship  -^'h 
hundreds  cf  tbou5ands  nf  our  counrryr:-er. 
who  became  American   citizens 

No  nations  could  be  more  sincerely  pen.^*-- 
ful  than  America  and  Norway  We  b.  *^  tic- 
voutly  pray  that  divine  prov.'ter.ce  -v;;'.  5p\rp 
us.  and  all  men.  the  Indescribable  ca'.imry 
of  war 

There  Is  onlv  one  thin^'  •.Mat  -r^^  hate  m'^r" 
than  war  and  that  is  slavery  under  a  to'n.;- 
tarlan  master  And  only  one  thing  we  love 
□acre  than  peace  and  that  is  freed'^m  nr.d 
all  that  giea  w»',n  it  The  price  nf  freed'  m 
la  higher  than  we  thought,  and  it  is  s'lU 
folng  up.  But  no  price  Is  t'Xi  high  f' r 
freedom. 

rr.t.  PTACE  wrrH  rutmo-vi 

We  are  determined  to  take  upon  ourselves 
tremend<jus  burdens.  The  long  trail  ui  ."i.s- 
tory  la  littered  with  the  bodies  of  those  wiio 
did  too  little,  too  Ute  We  cannot  but  riop.- 
that  all  free  nallona,  all  free  men.  will  stand 
with  ua  In  a  common  front  under  the  baant:r 
"Peace  with  freedom." 

In  Norway  we  have  been  doing  our  utmost 
to  do  our  part  In  preparing  the  defense  A 
the  Weatern  World.  Thla  Is  what  G')v 
Thomaa  E  Dewey,  writing  in  a  reieiit  i.3.sue 
of  Colllf r  s.  has  to  say; 


Y   rk: 

6   r^;    :.•:. 
s'i  •  k:  :."( 

N  ■T'X'X'-.i 

r-p.'-.'^-...'^ 
e  ■'.  •  : .  I  ;■    t 


"Look  at  N'lrw-ay      Stretching   1.100 
acr- =is  the  shortest  aerial  route  betweer 
a-:d     Ru.sKia,     Norway     Is     read 
She  has  universal  military  .servu 
:.  -upply    :)f  foo'd  and  arn'^s  has 
."fl  In  mountain  hideouts. 
.:.    to    these    stirring    orders    t- 
Army     'Disregard    any   thrf 
\.ch  as  bombing  of  towns. 
:.,•  and  the  situation  seems 
•iriue   t^i   resist,   de.^plte   ord' 
tl.f   cr.Tiry   purporting   to   come   froi 
King  or  the  Government.'     No  q-il^lln 
ever  again  succeed  in  betraying  N'crwa 
On  this  ^'reat  day  for  all  Norwegla, 
feci    very    close    :-->    you.    our    klnsmei 
American    friends    of    Norway.      Ju.st 
Norwegians  Join  you  wh  ileheartedly  li 
bratlng  July  4.  so  you,  I  know,  do  not 
tate  to  join  iis  on  our  day  of  freedom. 
Both  these  days  are  milestones  en  th 
leaa  road  of  humanity— Its  Pilgrims  P: 
tf.ward    aiw'iys    more    light,   more    true 
dom— ju--.'..ce     .ind     happlnesa     far     a 
le   ole 
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Wheat  to  India 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  KICHICAN 

TV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATI\TS 

Tursday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr     DCNDERO.      Mr     Speaker     the 

question  providing  2.000,000  toi  s  cf 
'ithcat  for  India  at  a  cost  of  $190.0i!0,000 
to  the  American  taxpayer  is  a  ver-'  im- 
portant and  serious  question. 

N;\turiilly  every  Member  of  the  Ho'ose 
i.s  ufTected  and  influenced  by  th(  hu- 
manitarian side  of  this  proposal,  namely, 
providinsT  food  for  people  who  it  is 
claimed  are  m  need  and  are  starving. 
Famine  in  India  is  not  a  new  subject.  In 
tilt'  present  instance  it  appears  from  the 
fact.s  that  It  IS  almost  Govemi:ient- 
made. 

I  cannot  support  this  proposal  ii  the 
Ii«ht  of  the  facts  concerning  this  lues- 
tion  The  bill  before  us  proposes  end- 
ing this  wheat  to  India  in  the  nati  re  of 
a  lean  Any  Member  who  has  ben  in 
Con^res-s  for  any  length  of  time  knows 
very  w.ll  that  this  is  only  another  term 
for  lift  No  one  need  expect  that  i  will 
ever  b^^  repaid,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
.American  people  will  have  to  bea  ■  the 
b'-ird'-'n, 

I  am  opposed  to  such  legislation  for 
till'  fc'.lowinsj  reasons: 

Ku  St  India  did  not  ask  for  the  ,'rain 
a.';  a  ijift. 

Sf^-ond.  India  is  willing  to  pa;-  for 
tin'  ram  to  be  supplied  on  special  and 
ea?y  term.s. 

Thud  An  outright  gift  would  mean 
Sls^O  000,000  more  m  foreign  aid  as  an 
addit.'.Tnal  burden  to  American  tax- 
payers 

Fourth    India  has  shown  herself  un-      ^ 
friendly  to  our  Government  and  poople 
by  bfratuig  u.s  through  her  leaders  and 
con.si.itt'ntly    voting    against    us   in    the 
United  Nations. 

Fifth  The  threatened  famine  in  ndia 
i.s  the  r'\sult  of  her  own  domestic  policies. 

Si.\th  India  refused  to  buy  6C 0.000 
toni  of  food  grams  from  Pakistan  v  hich 


that  country  offered  to  sell  to  India  below 
world  prices. 

S*=venth.  India  reduced  it-s  purcha.se  of 
food  cr-.iins  from  the  United  States  from 
$63,000  000  to  .S24.000  000  in  2  year.>. 

L.i-hth.  India  withdrew  nrarly  a  mil- 
lion ac-es  of  food-producin;?  land  and 
planted  it  to  r^te  and  cotton,  thereby 
lo.smg  900  000  tons  of  food  s.ains. 

Ninth  India  has  stratemc  rt^w  mat?- 
r.als  \v:-..cii  we  nec-d  and  witii  which  she 
could  pay  for  the  wheat 

Tenth  Let  no  one  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  Incha  has  seen  fit  to  ca.->t  her 
vote  in  the  United  Nations  aiJainst  the 
United  States  mid  m  favor  of  the  Rus- 
sian philosophy. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  these  circum- 
stance.* I  am  not  convinced  that  thus  is  a 
wise  or  a  proper  move  on  th--  part  of  our 
Government,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
va.st  majority  of  the  peopk  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  would  approve  a 
favorable  vote  on  my  part  for  this 
legisla  t  ion. 


Would  Victory  Calm  the  Surging  Seas? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  c.\:it'~'Rn:a 
IN  IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  mchide  m  our  Record  the  follow- 
ing thcuaht-provokms  editorial  written 
bv  Mr  Manchester  Boddy.  the  erudite 
editor  and  publisher  of  vhe  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News: 

WovuD  VicTORT  Calm  tht  StrsGrNC  Seas? 

(If  we  'anire  behind  the  Trum.in  policy— 
or  the  M:c/.rthur  strategy — and  go  all  cut 
for  victcry.  can  we  hope  f'lr  calm.er  <eas 
In  the  near  future  or  must  the  world-wide 
storm  run  Its  course ^  What  i.s  ito  course'' 
Hew  long  will  It  endure''  For  a'  least  10 
year-;  ^e  have  had  a  basic  theory  that  deals 
with  thpje  questions.  La.=  t  January  we  mit- 
llned  them  in  the  column  which  we  are  re- 
printing below  ) 

The  Nation.  State,  county,  city,  and 
each  citizen  should  base  plans  t^r  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  en  the  assumptic-n  that 
what  Is  n'-'w-  described  as  an  -emergency'  is, 
m  fact,  a  basic  condition  that  will  continue 
for  an  indefinitely  lone  period  of  years.  By 
that  I  mean  not  less  than  15  years  and  prob- 
ably more  than  50. 

There  are  many  sound  reasons  to  support 
such   an   as-^umption.     T.:)   list    a   few 

1.  r^>'  :\vct  of  mass  m-an;  his  maldistribu- 
tion with  respect  to  available  resources  on 
our  limited  earth  Mass  man  has  come  into 
"being  suddenly.  In  just  a  little  more  than 
three  and  a  half  generations  i  since  the  turn 
of  the  ei.;hteen'h  century)  the  world  popu- 
lation has  jum.ped  from  a  mere  860,'XX).0O0 
to  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  billions. 

2.  V.'hile  western  scie.ice  created  mass 
man.  it  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  create 
and  di^trlbute  a  sufScient  supply  cf  focxi. 
Nothing,  and  shelter  to  enable  him  to  sur- 
vive 

3.  In  two  disast.n:us  World  Wars  the  west- 
ern nations  (developers  and  custodians  of 
moofrn  science  i  (ouaht  aaainst  each  ether 
Ir.rtead  of  uniting  ii  a  ereat  ent  -riTiae  for 
m   to    JUL.    nure    production    of    the    thuigs 


m^?.'-  man  nad  to  have  il  he  were  ;».;  su.  .Ue 
I:,  peace  and  securitv 

4  The  exi,«terc?  of  m.i.-:s  man  and  his 
6'r\iKLt.e  airamst  s'arvi.  _:in  lor  -•  .n  .■:."■ -il  is 
tr.e  '  n«  bikT  challrn,;!'  Taoed  b;'  tie  w.-.-f-rn 
;-..-.  ;i.s  of  whicl  the  Uni'ed  Sta;ps  is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  p..werfu! 

.1  .\.'ter  s,  vera;  vaurnt  bu'-  at3ortive  at- 
tf-mpt?  t'^  .'-et  up  intf-rnation.ll  or^nni.TaTlons 
f-.r.  uch  which'  the  wp'te  .  nations  could 
n.eet  their  trent  challenge  wuh  i  program 
f  ,-r  pe.ice.  productu.n.  .security  fr'''ed..m 
h.ised  u?'in  com.mon  jusiiCe,  the  western 
p.  -At-rs  i''>T  realistic  reasons  are  nuw  pre- 
par;!v:  tc  n.eet  tne  cnalienje  as  cha.leujes 
h.r.  e  been  met  sine  the  Deeinnir.g  ut  time, 
ti.r'.ti'ih  warlaie 

6  Since  warlare  m  ans  drstruct.on  of  pro- 
ouftive  wealth  we  (the  people  ol  :he  world) 
are  complicatins  and  intensifyin  and  n^t 
s-.'l-.m^  our  real  problem 

E-.  .ry  despatch  •"  '-;m  Kjrea  tel'.s  c:  p-orls. 
f  .c-  ties,  and  ra'lroads  bem;  de::rrvfd:  of 
;-.;..!■:.?  .-1  men,  women,  and  ch:loren  flef- 
i:..:    ij.tn.c-Etnclten.  from  hom.es   and   l^irn-.s. 

^,-'i.  it  will  be  counter-revolution  m  Rtis- 
si.i  n.  China — mdt-ed.  wherever  mass  m-.in 
exist.- 

7  This  si'Tt  of  t'ning  d'.,.e^  n-'t  ;,nd  cannct 
lead  to  a  r.uicit  v.rtory  tcr  any  "isrn,"  for 
any  nation,  or  or  an.,  ideal  or  pi  in  !•  can 
lead  only  to  destruction  and  :nc-e  destruc- 
tion. The  end  will  ccm.e  when  the  ranks  of 
maiS  m.an  li.=\v  been  thinned  thr  ragh  death 
by  starvati.^n.  di.-ease.  and  war: are  to  the 
point  where  a  ccmpensatm.?  effcrt  will  pop 
up  like  snow  fic'*-ers  after  a  tnaw.  This 
effort  will  be  chari^tfrized  by  peace.  ;;ust.-.'e, 
production,  freedcm,  and  very  learned  lec- 
tures on  how  the  brave  people  iC  your  tim.e 
and  mine)  bled  and  died  that  luture  gen- 
erations might  enjoy  the  blessiniis  ol  civil- 
ised  living 

The  war  in  Korea  has  already-  t  ?en  lost  by 
western  civiliz.aticn  regardless  of  what  army 
eventually  stands  'ji  ard  ever  the  I'Ulns.  The 
d.imiAije  to  productive  wealth  has  been  done 
and  the  current  gencation  of  Korean  people 
vho  thus  far  have  escaped  dea'h  ire  victims 
cf  shock  and  disaster  from  which  no  early 
re'"overy  is  possible. 

What  has  happened  In  Kor-'a  \-  a  preview 
cf  what  is  likely  to  happen  In  CV.ina  as  the 
fii-Thiing    spreads.      Indeed,    after    nearly    a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  warfare,  the  people 
I  f  China  already  are  beyond  the  ;  taee  where 
leadership  (assuming  one  existed  and  wanted 
to  (in,  SCI   could  appeal  to  them  :n  terms  of 
reason.     The     Chinese     army     cc  ntrols     the 
limited  and  diminishing  supply  o!  food  ^ -ail- 
able  to  the  Chinese  people      it   i;  a  case  of 
Join  the  Army  and  eat:  stay  out.  and  starve. 
Asked  why  they  are  fighting  in  ICorea   cap- 
tvired    Chinese    soldiers    are    reported    as    in- 
variably   saying    they    have    beer,    promised 
•a'.;    the  Korean   nee   and   w  -mei.   they   can 
capture  ■     And  there,  of  course,  we  .see  the 
same  potent  reasons  for  aggression  that  have 
sent  pe\.iple  into  war  since  time  ii:imem.:)nal. 
There  are  other  important  reasons  why  the 
emergency  of  today  wiil  continue  jii  tliro'-gh 
the   years  to  come.     As  yet.   it   hasn't   even 
dawned  on  the  western  powers  that  it  may 
be     im.possitale    to    Europeanire    or     .Ameri- 
canize the  Asiatics.     Learning  that  one  biz 
lesson  will  take  a  lot  of  time  a  id  a  lot   cf 
productive  wealth. 

Another  important  reason  why  emergency 
develops  into  standard  equlpme  t  and  stays 
with  vis  for  a  long  stretch  of  year;  is  the  fact 
that  our  economic,  political,  anc  social  life 
becomes  so  dependent  upon  a  contin-aation 
of  emergency  that  after  a  while  nj  one  really 
wants  the  emergency  to  end.  This  is  true 
even  when  an  emergency  is  invented  for 
political  or  economic  reason.^.  It  is  doubly 
true  in  the  present  instance  where  the  emer- 
gencv  is  the  authentic,  unavoidable  product 
ci  m.iss  man  s  desperate  struggl;  to  survive 
on  a  limited  earth. 


Soviet  Victories  in  Ir%n  Potent  Arpumeat 
for  Ache»on  Removal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  CCNNECT'lrrT 

ly  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\T:5 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1951 

Mr  MORANO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfcs,  I  include 
thi.5  provocative  and  important  editorial 
publi:-;hed  m  Life  magazine  on  May  21. 
entitled  'How  To  Lose  a  World,"  being  a 
documentary  account  of  our  tragic  lack 
of  Middle  Ea.'^t  policy  which  has  led  to 
virtual  Communist  ideological  domuia- 
tion  of  Iran: 
How-  To  Lo-.E  A  World — Ors  Gcvern'Mfnt's 

Di:plof..\bi E  Peifor.manci;  is  Iran  Has  Con- 

TRTBUTED   TO   A   GrEAT   DISASTET. 

While  the  eenerals  areue  about  Korea,  and 
cur  men  die  there,  the  Soviet  enemy  Is  win- 
nmz  a  lireat  victory  m  another  country. 

The  country  Is  Iran.  No  armies  are  in 
battle,  no  Americans  are  dying  In  that  coun- 
trv,  .\lmost  no  attention  is  paid  to  what  la 
hanpening  there  Yet  we  are  losing,  and  the 
enemv  is  winning,  a  pcisition  tor  which 
a.'-mies  have  fought  m.any  times  In  different 
circumstances  Am.encans  might  be  ft»jhti,ng 
for  all  that  is  a:  stake  in  Iran  today  with  less 
question  than  is  raised  over  the  necessity 
and  the  outcome  of  the  battle  for  Korea. 

What  is  so  important  «bout  Iran?  Three 
th.nes  are  important;  Iran's  place  on  the 
map?  .ts  oil.  and  ^he  plain  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  cannot  hope  to 
defeat  communism  in  vast  area*  of  the  world 
If  *hey  cannot  outperform  and  defeat  It  In 
such  countries  as  Iran. 

PRIDE,    MALARIA.    ANT)    OU- 

Iran    Is    628.000    square    miles    cf    desert, 
plain,  and  mountain,  so  placed  at  the  Junc- 
tion of   Europe,  the  Middle   East,   and   Asia 
that    it    is    bound    to    be    an    international 
wrestling  ground.    From  its  borders  you  can 
step   d-irectly    into   Europe,    'na    Russia    and 
Turkev;  into  the  Middle  East,  through  Iraq. 
and  into  Asia  through  Afghanistan  and  Pak- 
istan.     In    then-   day   the   Iranians — or   Per- 
sians,  as   they   were   known   until   the   late 
Shah    Reza    Pahlavl    restored    the    country'! 
correci  n.ame  ct  Iran  In  1SJ35 — made  the  mcwt 
o'    their   strategic   sp^t.      At   the    height   of 
their  power,  four  and  five  centuries  before 
the    birth    of    Christ,    they    were    a    mighty 
people,    the    masters   of    their    world.     Tbey 
have  gone  down  since.    But  m  the  way  ol  an 
old  people  they  remember  the  power  and  the 
greatness,  and  their  consequent  pride  is  con- 
nected   with    the    troubles    and    dangers    in 
Iran  tfDday. 

There  are  some  17.000,000  Iranuins.  M'Jst 
of  them  are  very  poor,  so  poor  that  they  never 
get  enough  to  eat  Most  of  them  are  weak  in 
tnjciy — miliaria,  tuberculosis,  and  other  dis- 
eases are  distressingly  common  Most  of  the 
people  live  in  almost  complete  laolation  from 
the  capital  city  of  Tehran.  General  com- 
munication as  we  know  it — overland,  by  wire, 
by  radio,  by  the  printed  word — does  not  ex- 
ist in  Iran.  In  the  nauonal  sense  there  is 
no  Iranian  public.  Ttie  pubUc  mentioned 
In  news  reports  and  aaaumed  lor  purposes  of 
poUlical  discussion  consults  of  a  few  score 
thousand.  They  include  the  rich,  who  are 
few  and  tend  to  be  very  rich  Indeed;  plus 
some  thousands  of  tradesmen,  profesalonal 
men,  p<jlitlcians.  and  a  miscellany  of  writ- 
er',  newspaDerm''n.  students  and  the  like 
wlio  are    vtii^uely   cla^alflcd   as   Intellectuals. 
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About  a.OOO.OeO  of  Um  'ranlan*  *re  trtbes- 
men.  T^.*.^  rnxUi  Joymily  U  to  Ui*  trtbe.  not 
ti*  coi::-.:ry  Prrhap*  3.000  Of 0  Irmr.lans  live 
In  cltiM  »r<i  largr  to»n«.  The  rfst  ar*  m.>s'v- 
IT  vi:  »«««  and  r«XTn«^  Very  few  own  land. 
\>rv  fpv  e»rn  a  bear-ib^  livirg  fn^m  :hf  Ur.d 
t^f  ■  wt-«ri  frr  others  Very  tew  in  short. 
hare  much  iijmop  to  be  for  thing*  m  they 
Bie—- fcT  the  life  and  »t->ciety  they  knew 

Jmt   50  rears  m^o  an  ErcUshiman   nain?d 
WillUm  KnoK  D'Arrf  aet  out  on  a  hunt  for 
ctl  in  lr!4n.     He  found  u  m  huge  quantities, 
ar.d  therebr  multiplied  the  ralue  <  f  Iran  to 
the   great   powera      DntU    lately    they    have 
followed  a  falrSy  consistent  principle  cI  di- 
plomacy In  Iran      Apart  from  the  oU.  which 
Fntstn  had  pretty  well  bottled  up.  the  Idea 
was  not  ao  much  to  possets  cm-  domlnat«  the 
ccuntnr  a.*  to  prerent   any   rival  from  poe- 
BeaslEf   or   domlnaUni;   it.     This   system   of 
mi:tuai   D«vmtlon  worked  quite  well  in   the 
years    when   the   United    Sates   stood   aside 
from  such  rtTaJrte*  and  the  main  contestanta 
were  Britain  and  Russia      B-;taln  was  usu- 
ally on  top.  aXMl  after  World  War  II  the  Br1t« 
teb   IncrwMd  their  Induatrtal  and  military 
reliance   on   Iranian   oil.     The  Brltlah   Gct- 
erninent  dlr««tly  controlled  th*  oil  monopoly, 
ao  there  waa  no  danfer  of  rabid  private  en- 
tcrprlaera  dep«rticc   from   oOcial   pcUcy   or 
otherwtw  u|»»ttin«  the  game      It  apparently 
never  mxuii'ad  to  the  Brltlah  that  the  So- 
viet Communista — aiul  the  Iranians — might 
want  to  play  the  game  anott»er  way. 

With  a  force  and  rapidity  which  should 
have  been  expected,  the  game  changed. 
InuQS  pdttlctana.  In  general  blesaed  with 
■tore  paiwt'Tn  than  foralffht.  were  ready  to 
^■•rt  tbetr  pride  of  aetf  and  eountry.  An 
ancient  people,  alao  proud,  were  ready  In 
their  iiilari j  to  wetconae  any  change.  The 
targeia  for  all  the  accumulated  ambittona 
aod  reaantmenta  were  at  hand — not  Soviet 
Ruaala  and  ttM  OooununistK.  although  they 
were  feared  and  detceted:  but  Britain  and 
the  BrtUah.  with  their  oil  monopoly  and 
their  fatal  flstr  for  arousing  and  igncsrlng 
the  hatred  of  inlerlor  peoples.  The  whole 
thing  came  to  a  head  last  year  when  the 
Iranian  parliament,  or  Ma 'lis.  refused  to 
ratify  the  lateat  revlalon  of  the  oil  contract. 
It  waa  perfectly  pUln  that  the  Brltlah  mo- 
nopoly wotild  have  to  come  up  »'ith  a  really 
generoua  and  Imaginative  offer  tf  a  cata- 
clysm was  to  be  avoided. 

THB  BmaST  or  ths  matti> 

And  the  Ainerlcena* 

The  Americana  were  there.  In  considerable 
ftrencth.  Tliey  saw  what  waa  happening: 
the  rerulakm  agalnat  Britain:  the  stupidity 
of  an  oil  potkry  which  took  aa  mt'ch  as  pos- 
■ible  out  of  an  awaJcenlng  country  and  put 
as  little  aa  poaslble  back  Into  the  country; 
the  c&lculated  elevemesa  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munists, wfao  bad  the  tense  to  work  on. 
through  and  oetentibiy  for  the  Iranian  peo- 
ple, with  a  native  Ttideh  party  which 
■was  aettmlly  Communist  but  ofBcially  na- 
tJonahat  in  sentiment  and  purpose.  Plenty 
of  Amerlcao  oOctals  undernood  all  this,  but 
largeiy  because  of  laxity  In  Washington  the 
United  Stalea  took  no  effective  stepa. 

A  team  of  unoAcial  techniciana.  organised 
by  a  group  of  private  American  enterprtaera 
called  O I  sissa  OonauItanU.  Inc.  and  hired 
by  the  Iranian  government,  were  the  (mes 
who  got  to  tbe  heart  of  the  matter.  They 
worked  out  a  brUUant  and  practical  pUn  at 
economic  rehabilitation.  The  program  was 
to  be  f!i»«»**«'^  largely  by  Iran  from  Ita  oU 
royaltlea.  *lare.  in  this  plan,  was  a  rallying 
point  for  American  engineering  and  aoclal 
•kllla.  Brraah  pounda  and  Iranian  aaplxa- 
ttona.  Bara,  tn  thla  plan,  waa  the  making 
of  root  for  tba  OommunUU.  aecunty  for 
IranlaM  and  a  aafa  posttUm  for  the  West 
tB  Iran. 

It  came  to  aothtnit.  As  of  today,  the  plan 
la  dead  of  sheer  ne«lert  The  BrliUh  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  new  reaiiiea,  uU  rev- 


enxies  which  were  to  have  nnflnce<!  a  part  -f 
the  program  were  held  up  as  the  contro- 
versy ccntinvicd.  and  the  United  States  failcU 
to  offer  any  adequate  substitute  Onanclng. 
Other  measures  proposed  to  the  Stat?  Df- 
partraent  were  either  Ignored  or  Imple- 
n.ented  so  feebly  that  they,  loo.  came  to  Uttle 
cr  nothing. 

LET    THE     FIKXS    S¥.Tn.t 

The  Iranians  have  nationalized  an  vW   m- 
dtistry  wh.ch  they  c.xnnot  txTsslbiy  run      The 
Brltlah.  jolted  awake,   have  oflered  coir.pru- 
mlses  which  mipht  have  stemmed  the  tide  .i 
few  months  aeo  but  are  taker  a.s  ins-u!--,  n   w 
The   Communtst-Tudeh    parry    c»  mmands    ^ 
fi.liowing  which  nu   uther   party  ran   raatcM 
E\'ents  and  the  eovernment  are  beyond  th.> 
control  of  Shah  Mohamed  Rera.  a  ycuiu?  :na;i 
who  hf.s  always  meant  well.     The  cahme-   is 
he.'.ded  for  the  ni.  inent  by  a  rich  and  othe-r- 
wcrldly    old    Iranian.    Dr     Mf>ssadev;h.    wh.-; 
hates  the  Communist*,  hates  the  Bnttr^  and 
hates  the  Americans      No  d  .vihl  inwitringlv. 
he  Is  taking  Iran  d<iwn  a  wny  of  .idmlr.isirH- 
tlve  '.nd  nnanclal  ch.'os  which,  If  not  h.Uted 
and  reversed,  can  lead  only  t...  Soviet  domi- 
nation 

And  the  Americans? 

They  are  still  around  Tbr  State  D?nart- 
ment  policy,  as  explained  l:i  Wii.-^hmg'on  the 
other  day.  Is  to  let  the  pieces  settle  and  then 
pick  them  up.  Hnw,  when,  by  what  -.n'-an.s 
and  to  what  end  the  pieces  are  to  be  p.cKed 
up  Is  net  set  forth. 

The  truth  is  that  the  State  Department 
has  no  policy  for  Iran  and  no  policy  frr  the 
Middle  East.  Wh.^t  it  styles  a  policy  is  a 
mess  cf  generalities  (resLst  communism  help 
anti-Communists,  be  for  reform,  etc.  etc  '. 
A  State  Department  with  a  policy  WLiU'.d. 
among  other  thine,  have  gc»  behind  the  plan 
for  the  e:onomic  sal;age  cl  Iran.  s'ipp<jrtod 
It  with  vigor  and  taken  any  measure?  neces- 
sary to  see  that  the  British  Government  sup- 
ported it  too.  A  State  Depart.ment  -Aith  a 
policy  today  would  revive  that  plan  and  an- 
nounce to  the  Iranians  that  with  or  without 
the  support  of  the  British  this  and  simila.r 
measures  have  the  full  backing  ol  the 
United  SUtes.  A  State  Dcjjartment  with  a 
policy  today  would  &nd  a  man  of  the  caliln'r 
of  Paul  Hoffman  or  Lewis  W.  IX>u_;a8  and 
put  hUn  In  complete  charge  vi  ■Operaiii-u 
Iran." 

It  may  be  too  late  In  Iran.  It  is  certainly 
very  late  But  it  Is  not  um  late  to  upprai^e 
the  United  States  State  Departnien*  m  the 
bleak  U^ht  of  Iran,  and  to  bring  Secretary  ^f 
State  Dean  Acheson  to  bock  fi>r  a  record  l..' 
neglect  and  failure  which  ai'^ne  la  sufficient 
to  Justify  hl«  dlMnlseal. 


.A.dmlnl5tratlrn.  the  river-navlgatlcn     Inter- 

,  :.,  ;  •!.(  i:i..ind  empire  region  anc  the 
(  hambers  of  -cmmerce  of  those  cities  \  hich 
v(;uid  o.rnent  trom  having  a  big  ftJeral 
c    :;'-iucuo:i     pr^.ject    established    m    Uieir 

;nul.-.t 

U  a').u-hed  heonuse  two  con.-^futivf  fcs- 
M  us  r  r'.inn-e:=s  have  decided  Ice  H-.rbor 
L>::i  w'.i::d  n.  t  be  wi,  rth  the  treaie:idi.u.s 
.>.;':. liuire  of  public  money  Involved,  its 
MHinsor.-    are    now    attacking    from    a    new 


TUH  Battle  of  Ice  Harbor 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  otrc'  N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn,T>S 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  wniien 
by  Mr.  Pred  Andnis.  of  the  Astoria 
(Ore«.)  Budget  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ice  Harbor  Dam  propoK".ls 

Tmxo  Battl*  or  Ici  aAaaoa 

The  third  battle  of  Ice  Harbor  will  soon 
be  fought  out  in  the  committee  bearing 
rooms  of  Waahington.  D.  C. 

Once  again  the  fiahlng  industry  must  fight 
a  battle  lor  survival  dgaui.st  the  ■,•'  r.'hi;  fd 
forces  of  the  Army  engineers,  the  Bon;,t.".  ;..e 


I. 


1  .  f  .-nc    >f  a  series  of  lour  da.Tii  to 

T  Aide  >lacA  *atcr  to  Lewi..ton,  Idahu,  fi^r 
•:u'  r:.v-  I-  at-=  ai.d  ba.'ges.  Ice  Harbor  Dr.rn 
:.,ii  T-,-:-:  'r-io.-m  grifled  into  a  power-pro- 
r.!i;r:ii^  orojec  :ilU-<;ed!y  needed  for  the  na- 
•!  .nal  defense 

The  history  o'  Ire  H..rbor  Dam  gv>es  oack 
to  1945.  when  it  a  as  hrst  authorized  a.>  pa:i 
of  the  lawer  iinalte  River  project  prop-'Sed 
by  the  Ainiy  engineers  primarily  for  nver 
:ui-.  leaiional  benelits.  with  power  and  Irriga- 
tl-n  b^z:^''.:'s  secondary 

In  th-F"  da-s,  multitudes  ^?  dr.ms  ■^^ere 
bc'.r.g  auth'^rl7ed  all  over  the  Cnlumbm  B.sln 
and  all  of  them  were  .-ubmitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Federal  agencies  of  the  Columbia 
Ba?ln  Without  reir:'rd  to  p<.)f.Eible  effec*  ui 
the  hshing  Indu.^try 

The  n.'hlni;  mdu'trv  '.ynmrdiit'-ly  prv,te<*?d 
that  dams  on  lo^«er  Snalce  River  would  be 
extremely  damaging  tt;  inip<  rtan-  -. '.mon 
runs. 

Undeterred  by  such  arguments,  the  .\::ny 
c::.-ir.>x.  s  at;a:n  culled  ior  Ice  Hart'.r  .ir.d 
;v.  -hree  comtjanion  dams  on  the  lower  Sn.-ike 
River  in  their  308  report  cf  1918  in  v.hich 
other  Federal  <ii;encies  invoivrd  m  Cclfmbla 
Basin   devei.ipment   con'^u^red 

Aernin  protests  by  the  fisheries  int.»reEts 
■Atre  't'nored.  The  Federal  lntor-a.:ency 
(■  r.;m.ttee  pr'  p.:'sed  its  'Tow  :r  nver  nsh- 
eries  reha:;ilitation  plan"  as  a  crust  to  sat- 
i5ly  the  howling  Qsheries  cur  which  kept 
yapping  at  the  dignihed  heels  of  the  Federal 
bureaucrats. 

The  river  n.'.vlgallon  Interests  took  up  the 
cause  cf  Ire  Harb<ir  with  vl^or  Slack  water 
•>  Ipw.t  i;  *:is  a  fine  objective  for  them, 
r.gardless  of  the  fact  that  value  of  the  river 
traffic  was  not  such  as  to  justify  the  hui-e 
cost^  of  t<  ur  dams  to  provide  slack  water 
irun:   r,-i.sco   to   Uwlston. 

In  la4a  came  the  tirst  attempt  to  get 
money  from  Congress  to  start  the  project. 
It  failed  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to  spend 
mi-'uey  for  prvjects  of  doubtful  value  and 
u:  oertain  harm  to  the  fishing  inu.:stry. 
Ag.t.u  m  19o0  the  »tory  was  the  same. 

N  .V  ( '  n>s  the  third  attempt.  Naviga- 
te i-.u  arguments  are  put  aside — they  have 
laufd  twice- and  the  big  appeal  will  be  from 
ti.e  ^;.lndpomt  of  power  needs. 

Quick  p..wer  for  national  defense  will  be 
the  arkiunient, 

Ytt  the  Oregon  Fish  Commission  has  a 
11.SI  >  f  uther  projects  which  could  be  tin. shed 
!•.•:.  re  Ice  H.'.rbor's  Inl'ial  operation  date  of 
L^^fuiuor  19J>4  and  which  would  provide 
:.,ir:v  1.^00  OiX)  kilowatu  compared  ••^  Ice 
Harl>,r  s   paltry  260.000. 

Ihe  ii.>t  of  projects  Includes  19  with  po- 
tential completion  dates  varying  from  July 
195J  to  September  li>o4  and  any  hall  ao?cn 
01  ti^iem  wuuid  give  more  p<jwer  more  lap- 
idly  than  Ice  Harbtir. 

Yet  Army  engineers,  their  minds  working 
!::  their  tr.iditional  groove  of  river  naviga- 
tion developuifnl.  continue  to  plug  aw:r,  >a 
tnis  project  that  Congress  has  twice  re- 
Jecte^I 

K-  r  Instance,  the  ffur  upper  Snake  River 
fl'es  f  Ox  B'  w,  Bri  wnlee.  Sturgill.  and  Bay- 
hor«ie  would  provide  a  total  of  46i.00O  kilo- 
w.itts  by  September  1954 — 3  months  ahead 
of  Ue  Harbor— yet  are  opposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral planners  because  they  are  proposed  by 
private  enterprise  and  would  Interfere  with 
thf  Kftleral  planners'  pat  project  of  Hcll3 
C.v;:',    a   Dam. 
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Rock  Island  Dam  on  the  Columbia  could  be 
built  by  September  1952.  years  ahead  of  Ice 

Karlx^r.' and  provide  200,000  kilowatts  by  it- 
self alone. 

S<-  much  for  the  power-need  arguments  of 
the  Army  engineers  and  their  river  naviga- 
tional pals. 

.\s  to  the  potential  damage  tc  fisheries,  the 
story  IS  an  old  one  and  needs  Uttle  repetition. 
The  Snake  River  fl&h  runs  produce  atxjut 
S9  C'OC  0i30  annually  of  value 

Ice  HartKtr  Dam  threatens  total  destruc- 
tion of  these  runs  and  this  $9.000.0<X)  a  year — 
'We  feel  that  the  entire  run  mlvrht  well  be 
destroyed"  is  the  word  from  the  Oregon  fish 
commission,  buttressed  by  competent  bio- 
l.'-ical  testimony. 

The  Sta'e  fish  commission  estimated  that 
33  i>ercent  of  the  fall  Chinook  salmon  of 
the  "Columbia  basin  go  into  the  Snake  River 
and  Its  tributaries  to  spawn;  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  spring  Chinook  runs  a. so  go 
into  the  Snake. 

The  fish  commission  also  estimates  that 
the  Snake  River  actually  contributes  55  per- 
cent cf  the  total  production  of  ductivity  of 
upriver  runs  in  relation  to  lower  nver  runs. 

The  Snake  also  produces  an  estim.ated  50 
percent  of  the  Columbas  steelhead  runs  and 
3  percent  of  the  silver  salmon  run. 

Thus  Ice  Harbor  Dam  represents  potential 
destruction  of  half  the  Chin'xak  and  steel- 
head  salmon  resources — the  Chinoofcs  being 
of  course  the  mainstay  of  the  salmon  fishery. 

Is  there  ony  wonder  that  the  fishing  in- 
dustry fights  this  unneeded  pork-barrel  proj- 
ect for  the  river  navigation  interests  with 
all  Its  muhf 


Did  Marshall  Really  Have  No  Part  in 
Determining  Ill-Fated  Coalition  Policy 
He  Tried  To  Force  on  China? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESCH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATU'ES 

Tuesday.  May  22   1951 

Mr   JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
include  the  follov\ing  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  14.  1951: 
Chi.na  DiRECTr. e 

Secretary  Marshall  has  aeam  lelt  "he  im- 
press.in  with  the  people  ol  .'\merica  ih:it  h.e 
v^,\r-  !.'  t  party  to  the  instructi>- ns  wiiica  he 
h  re  I.)  China  for  his  mediation  mi^M^n  .. : 
U'43  47.  Ke  did  the  s;\mc  thiiii;  duiinc  a 
Se:.a;e  interrogation  when  r.e  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  Delenst.  On  Thursday  it  sa:i 
he  presumed  Seoretarv  Bvrnes  and  Under- 
secretary Acheson  "had  a  liand"  m  his  direc- 
tive; he  w;is  certain  that  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent had  It  seems  incredioie  t  ■  us  that  a 
man  of  Crent-ral  Marshall's  statt.re  was  on'.y 
an  errand  bv-y  to  China,  yet  this  is  the 
imori^'s!  "11  he  leaves 

Nor  cl.cs  the  story  as  we  gathered  it  at  th.e 
time  bear  out  this  cxld  cu'nstruction.  It  was 
necessary  in  late  1943  to  hammer  out  a  new 
policy  towa-d  China  because  of  two  circum- 
stances. Civil  war  was  on  the  brink  ot 
bres;-:;nz  out.  and  there  was  a  holler  in  tlie 
country'  to  bnr.z  home  the  50,000  marines 
stationed  m  China.  Working  papers  were 
prepared  m  the  State  Department  covering 
all  courses  of  possible  action  These  formed 
the  basis  f.t  a  discussion  with  General  Mar- 
shall as  the  new  Special  Ambassador  1 1 
C:.  r.a  Secretary  Byrnes  m  Speaking 
Frai-.kiv  savs  this  of  that  conference. 


"The  Sunaay  Before  I  left  for  Moscow, 
Under  Secretary  Acheson.  General  Marshall, 
and  members  of  his  staff  met  in  my  office. 
By  the  end  of  the  mornings  discussion,  we 
had  aereed  upon  'he  statement  of  policy  that 
subsequently  was  approved  by  the  President 
and  released  to  the  public  on  December  15. 
Thereafter  the  President  made  no  chansre 
In  that  policy  except  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  General  Marshall  or  with  his 
approval." 

This  statement  of  policy  was  the  directive 
&bc;ui  which  Secretary  Marshall  was  ques- 
tioned up  till  Saturday  at  the  MacArthur 
hearings 

The  directive  conveyed  through  General 
Marshall  an  offer  of  assistance  to  the  na- 
tional government  under  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  internal 
strife  and  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment representative  of  the  ccntendmg  fac- 
tions (mainly  Nationalist  and  Communist) 
In  which  the  Nationalists  would  predomi- 
nate The  mission  failed.  The  idea  of  Pop- 
ular Front  governments  h.as  since  been 
proved  to  be  a  favored  ru.-e  of  the  Com.mu- 
nists  to  capture  control.  Nevertheless  there 
is  no  reason  to  botch  history  because  of 
either  circumstance  This,  however,  is  what 
has  hitherto  been  happening — in  the  admin- 
istration's denial  till  the  present  hearings 
that  there  was  ever  any  intention  of  en- 
couraging a  coalition  In  China  containing 
the  Communists  and  in  Secretary  Ma,r5hall  s 
implication  that  he  had  virtually  nothing 
to  do  with  his  own  in.<iructions 

At  the  time  General  Marshal:  was  not 
only  privy  to  and  a  co-mspirer  of  his  direc- 
tive; he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  mission. 
This  was  very  noticeable  midway  thr^auh 
his  mission  when  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
America  and  addressed  the  National  Press 
Club.  It  was  equ'.^ily  obvious  from  the  w.-y 
tiie  r.-.is.'jion  wa,*  handled.  Aoparen'.Iv  Gei:- 
eral  Marshall  insisted  u;>"n  keeping  a  kind 
of  State  Department  withm  the  State  De- 
partment His  own  app-Dintee.  Genera:  Car- 
ter, was  broucht  in.  and  all  the  Marshall 
rep<.irts  came  to  him.  and  were  tl^en  trans- 
m.tted  direct  to  the  President.  Thu.«.  what- 
ever the  exact  truth  ab>iit  the  original  in- 
structions, the  policy  for  Cnma  irom  tr,e 
day  tne  general  re.eivfKl  !s  term-  ol  refer- 
ence until   he   left   China   w.^s   a?   much   the 


of  General 
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iv,jne  eise. 


Rise  in  Living  Costs 


EXTFNSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HO.MER  TK0RN5ERRY 

C"    TT^>S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESFNTA  IIVF.S 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr     THORNBERRY.      Tslr     Speaker 
the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from,  the 
Wife  of  a  inend  of  mine.  Mr.  A.  F  Baker 
v.  ho  I?  a  letter  ci'.rner  lor  ifie  Austin. 
Tex  .  post  office. 

^!rs  Baker  has  eiven  me  an  itemized 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  a  variety  of 
foods  today  with  that  of  only  a  short 
while  back.  To  me  the  companion  was 
so  vivid  I  decided  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress should  have  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing it.  It  is  distressing  to  realize  we  are 
approaching  at  a  rapid  rate  days  of  in- 
flation which  will  rock  this  Nation.  I 
believe  each  Member  will  benefit  by  care- 
fully studying  this  comparison,  and 
therefore  I  respectfully  request  it  be  m- 
serted  in  the  Record. 


ArsTiN,  Tex..  Afarc'i  23  1951. 
Hon    HoMEB  Thoekbeset 

Cong-es'i'nan  f'-om  Texas, 

Old  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DCAX  Sii  The  slogan  so  often  used  by  the 
telephone  company  that  the  Dth»r  person  is 
'as  near  as  your  telephone"'  may  be  true,  but 
only  for  those  whose  income  U  sufBcleiit  to 
pay  the  cost  of  that  telephone  call 

Lacking  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  a 
lonei-distance  conversation  with  you  or  some 
member  of  your  office  staff,  the  next  best 
thing  IS  the  United  States  mall. 

Therefore,  this  letter  is  to  urge  your  care- 
ful consideration  and  support  of  H  R.  244. 
the  salary-adjustment  bill  lor  poetal  ear.- 
pioyees. 

Although  there  Is  rumor  of  a  roU-baci  In 
prices  or  some  sort  of  an  adjustment.  It  is 
still  only  problematical  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  workln«rman 
with  a  fi-xed  salary.  Certainly  It  will  not  re- 
store to  him  and  his  family  the  losses  sus- 
tained up  to  now.  to  say  nothing  about  If 
any  when  the  roU-back  prices  go  into  effect. 
The  waves  of  high  prices  have  already 
swept  away  the  family  savings  and  created 
a  deficit  The  water  Is  getting  deeper  and 
deeper.  For  instance,  here  is  the  Increase  In 
some  grocery  items  which  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  30  days: 

Er.ample,  groceries:  Coffee  Increased  from 
79  cents  to  89  cents  per  pound,  chickens 
increased  from  39  cents  to  57  cents  per 
p«jund;  oleomargarine  increased  from  28  cents 
to  41  cents  per  pound:  Krafts  Miracle  Whip 
salad  dressing  has  23  cents  of  advertising  on 
each  quart  jar 

Dry  cleaning  A  dress  I  have  had  dry- 
cleaned  within  the  past  30  days  lor  80  cents 
now  costs  me  »l.  A  pair  of  work  trousers 
(postman's  uniform  trousers)  formerly  cost 
35  cents,  now  costs  55  cents 

Utilities:  A  member  of  the  city  council 
stated  in  a  radio  address  that  It  wiU  cost  us 
33  percent  more  this  summer  to  water  our 
lawns  using  the  same  amount  of  water  we 
used  last  summer 

Miscellaneous;  Budding  pecan  trees  cost 
an  averat:e  of  *5  per  tree  2  years  nvo.  A  price 
of  «50  per  tree  was  quoted  to  me  this  month. 
This  IS  only  a  partial  list,  but  sufScient  to 
point  up  the  need  of  the  letter  carriers 
family  i.  e  sufBcient  Increase  In  salary  to 
cover  the  deficit  m  living  costs  and  preserve 
the  diciuty  of  man 

May  I  have  your  favorable  reaction  to  sup- 
port ol  H    R    244,  the  salary -lul.lustmenl  bill 
for  pt-stal   employees. 
Most  sincerely, 

Mrs  A  F  B.\K  a. 

P  S  —You  will  notice  that  no  mention  Is 
made  of  recreational  expenses  nor  ti>  health 
m.aintenance.  both  of  which  are  as  essential 
as  f'OOd  and  ci'Jthinc. 

M  L  B. 


Trnman-Acheson-Hiss-Marshall  Policies 
Sold  Chinese  People  Into  Ccmuaunist 
Slavery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  cALiroawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Ri:PRESE!<rTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  May  17.  1951 

Mr.    HILLINGS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Washington  E\'ening  Star,  in  its  edi- 
tion of  May  14.  1951,  carried  a  very  in- 
teresting article  concerning  the  ruth- 
l«»ss  tyranny  now  beini^  conducted  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  China. 
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It  was  not  Tery  long  ago  that  leaders 
In  our  Govenunent.  such  aa  President 
Traman,  Dean  Acheaon,  Alger  Hiss. 
WiUiiim  Renui^ton,  0«ren  Lattimore. 
and  others,  were  proclaiming  loudly  aiui 
vlirorously  that  toe  Chinese  Communists 
were  our  frtends  aix  that  we  couid  do 
business  with  them.  These  same  Indi- 
viduals called  *h€  Chinese  Communists 
mere  asrurian  reformers  and  declared 
that  their  only  purpose  was  to  bnng  de- 
mocnicy  to  China. 

Gen.  George  C  Marshall  also  praised 
the  Chinese  Communists.  His  mission 
to  China  in  an  endeavor  to  force  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  to  taJte  Commu- 
nists into  their  GoTemment  helped  to 
destroy  any  form  of  democracy  in  China 
aiKl  ted  to  the  Chinese  Communist  m- 
tertentkm  in  tbe  Korean  war 

It  la  a  fieat  tia«edy  that  the  Chinese 
peopte  have  been  sold  out  to  the  Com- 
monisti  bf  many  ol  the  leaders  in  the 
TrxaoMB,  administration.  It  is  an  even 
greater  tracedy  that  so  many  American 
boys  mwt  die  flchtlnK  the  Chinese  Com- 
muBMs  in  Kor«a  because  of  this  temble 
blunder  and  miscalctilation  of  the  aims 
and  tntenticMM  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

This  article  from  the  Brenlng  Star 
(^^y„nnt^  In  detail  just  what  the  Chinese 
Commonlst  yersion  of  democracy  actual- 
ly is: 

Is  A  rnAvn.  Rsruaiu  Fnraa 
(By  If-  SlTaruB) 
BoMSAT  Umi  14-— TiK  Clunese  people,  now 
at  tiM  cTOHroada  oC  their  desttny.  are  help- 
I^  ncUSM  ot   on«   of  Uve  b;«geat  poUucal 
iTMJito  in  history. 

Tlw  Coainiunift  regime  that  Ica-ced  Itaeli 
oa  this  ancient  Aalan  Kation.  ha«  proved  :o 
b*  a  mthiaw  tyraanj.  paradaig  m  a  peo- 

ptea  dcnaocncy- 

T^t^  M  Um  awful  truth  that  dawns  on  ycu. 
slowly  but  aleadlly.  and  in  the  moat  ccn- 
YQ^ctac  nannw.  aa  you  aee  and  study  the 
w<rl4'a  larvMt  Cooununiat  state  at  the  leat 
at  tte  C«ntrmi  People  a  Govenunent  ol  the 
People'!  Bepublic  of  Chuoa. 

■■caacT  am  auaFiciow 
w/>  tto-cuoff'a  China  haa  fone  "Red " 
with  a  vengeance.  Tou  realia*  at  every 
turn.  8ecrev:y  and  auapicion  characterize 
the  policlea  at  the  niiers  Pear  and  alien i 
■ul— 1 1  lain  <  mark  the  atttrude  of  the  peu- 
ole  prtptng^  uxailtartanlsm  and  the  rule 
at  tb*  ■•cartty  potlce  are  preclaely  of  the 
aonet  pattern— a  joTemmem  of  the  people 
by  the  party  and  lor  the  party 

I  rcmnd  PrtptaC'  atmoephere  strangely 
reminlaecnt  of  warlline  Japanese  occupation. 
vaieh  I  had  utJ—  »art  personally  all  the  way 
tr'tan  Raacoon  to  To^yo. 

OOctally.  Cbtna  haa  a  democratic  coalition 
lovemmcnt.  ?or  the  government,  at  t.he 
center  aa  well  aa  la  the  provincea.  includes 
a  good  number  of  noii-Conunuciatjs.  thouich 
tbeir  extMHM*  an4  aetlvtty  depend  enilrely 
on  their  adherence  to  be  thoutht  of  Mao 
Taa-caac." 

Tka  oonpaattkm  of  the  Peopie'a  Putitical 
ConaultaUve  OaHualttae.  the  hlgbeat  politi- 
cal tribunal  d  Mew  Chma.  alao  preaeou  an 
UlUBlan  of  dewwiTacy.  Though  the  majori- 
ty of  tta  ■Miiihara  are  tried  and  tcated  lead- 
era  of  Um  OomflMmlkt  Party,  tbe  committee 
tacludca  a  tood  atimtMr  of  ooB-Caauasiuata. 
too.  latthfutly  tocug  tJM  party  line. 

tlM  Pwptali  Potttlcal  ConaoltaUve  Com- 
mltua.  bowwvar.  la  a  body  of  hand-pteked 
■taa  aatf  •wmmmk.  la  the  worda  of  a  well- 
known  CblBM*  piofe—or  (woo  mtwt  f«main 


anonymous  1  tbcy  w^r*  el-.-ted  ^eler'.ed  ai.d 
collecte<l  by  the  Polltfcuru  rf  tn«  C>  mmu- 
ntst  Party,  boldtng  no  mandate  trcm  tr.<» 
Chlneae  people 

AtnttUABT    P*aTTE.S    TOLnt^^TlD 

The  thought  of  M.^o  Tse-tunc— crmmu- 
olam  of  the  Chinese  brand  -i.i  '.Himerl  t..  be 
the  sole  pollUCii:  doctrine  of  'he  Chinese  p*-    - 

pie  but  the  new  rvftlm*-  trierat.-s  a  .xi;ii- 
part-.es  wh.ch  sufc.s.r.be  to  •!".»■  Commu;  '.  t 
procram.  These  p&rti-^  count  rew^r  th.ia  a 
bandrjl  of  people  on  their  memb*.r«Mp  rnUs 
but  they  are  useful  To-  pr^pa^ar  da  p'irp*»es. 
to  prrsent  the  Ulu.-'.on  .:r  a  n.i-inr.al  front 
indorsing  the  »overnmenT  =i  pvilicles 

Behind  these  -rapplntrs  '->1  'he  demrcrntlc 
system,  the  Commur.isr  parv  d'  mir.ires  ar.d 
controls  the  country  and  'hp  ifcvrnment 
The  party's  leadership  ■.«  scranilv  m -.unting 
Itself  into  a  new  cla.'s  in  a  r;a.^sle5s  s'a'e— 
the  ruling  class  of  liberated  China 

This   ruling   class— frcm    mem  tiers    ^i    tho 
Politburo    to    the    party's    prov.nrial    '>-!=  ^es 


hymn  -.i  h.^'e  ajralnst  the  entire  ncn-Commu- 
nlst  world,  particularly  the  United  States 

In  the  xnrds  "?  a  Chln*>5e  scholar,  the  fu- 
ture of  C; I   ;   d.iy  1.1     .w  unpr«?dictable  as 

the  dust  storms  of  the  Gobi  Desert   or  ti.e 
typhoons  of  thp  China  Sea  " 


Mac. Arthur's  Plea  for  AbolkioB  of  War  in 
a  World  Under  Uw 


'h?ir 


and    cadres    In    the    villages— hold 
handa  the  destiny  of  China  s  475.iy><:  000  peo- 
ple.    Thev  are  the  high  pn^sts  sr.d  xi'ch- 
dogs    of    the    Commurus-.     regiait-- pc-.ple  ^^ 
dictators,      feared,      respected      ind      h-iti-d 
throughout  the  country,  even  cy  hlgh-r.inlc- 
^aa;  non-CommunUt  leaders  ir.   '^.e  c.ifcinf' 
The  Ccnimunist  party  of  C'-ui-.a  iwd.iy  h  »s 
a  regialered  membership  ci  m-.ie  than  >-:  'jOo  - 
000  but  It  u  now  being  purs,ed    f  undes;r<itlo 
bourgeois  elements.     The  p..  Key  of  ihe  Polit- 
buro  IS  to  bring  the   partv  s  strength   d   -^-n 
to  about  4.000.000    the  cream    .£   whi.  h    a'.! 
provide  the  leadership  of  the  .^'^-y?  -the  *-e'l 
frame  of  a  ruling  class  in  the  mdit.ng 

According  to  Vice  Chairman  Liu  3h.' j--h: 
party  boaa  and  Mao  Tre-tung  s  nght-ha:  i 
man.  the  people  s  demix:racy  envt.'^.i.^ed  tr/ 
the  communist  Party  is  ?nvprned  ty  the 
party's  code  of  voluntary  subn^lssion  The 
PoUlburo  demands  voluntary  submissi  n  •  - 
its  decisions  by  the  partv  members  at  t  1 
levels  -i-ho.  m  turn,  demand  voluntary  suo- 
miasion  to  their  wiU  by  the  masses 

According     to     Communist     concept,     a:.y 
■emblance   of  democracv   under   'he   prp«e' 
phaae  of  transition,  is  the  p-er  .^atlve  of  'h  • 
party's   leadership,   but    beyond    the    p.ile      f 
the  ijarty's  rank  and  file  and  fpneral  publ:;. 

STUON^rST    IN    N    r:  H 

Under  this  unique  ays.eui  .1  ne— >■  s  I'-r.- 
ocracy,  wherein  the  C'lrr.mMiust  P,.r' .  :v.  i- 
chlnery  and  a  vigilaut  ;>...ice  .mil  ■  •::.••■ 
force  ensure  •vohintary  submnsi  r.  :  ;.'• 
people  to  the  rulers  w.ll,  Cr.ir.a  •iH;;y  :<'- 
mainji  sUjIc.  alient,  and   unpredictaCit- 

In  north  and  nnrth^-'^'  C^:;-.i  th»-  C  ::'.- 
m.unut  re^i.me  seems  t.  h.f  e  established  it- 
seU  fairly  sectirely,  while  s  :uth  of  the 
Yanjtie,  In  ea.«rtern  and  •rut'^-r-t  Ch;r.  v  the 
i.e*  <ijvernmetit  U  still  Qt"5<-  *.:.:.  J.'  ■»•-■< 
paina.  Rumblings  ul  iinii-Conununi.^i  .-«- 
v  its  and  ijuemlla  w.i.-r.T"  ir-  rre-^ueuiiy 
heard  from  these  paru  of  China,  but  no  au- 
ti^er.tlc  iniormat.ii.li  hjls  ^-.ai.aaie  -f.t:;  ::; 
Petping— regarding  the  •^♦reri^-.h  ti.d  p- tcii- 
llalltles  of  this  movement 

Chinese  and  roTeli?n  nbserver's  in  P^ip'r.^v 
In  prlvaU  dlacusalons  ws'h  me,  m.d  'hat  r;.- 
new  regime  ml.'ht  n.  '  prove  :w  «itab;e  ;i,s  :' 
is  mace  out  Ui  0*  I  hey  coiisidnrtd  '.  tt 
China,  which  has  gLce  ihr.tik^h  trc:i.<--.i.U  us 
upheavals  In  the  last  few  decade  ,  :u.«!ht 
well  be  able  to  sbaorb  and  difest  some  as- 
pect* of  the  Communist  ec  nomir  pr'Uffi::!. 
but  they  were  doubtful  whether  the  -»  rid  s 
aneiant  clTlllaatlon  wuuld  tolerate  the  peri.s 
of  a  rathlaaa  police  state 

rurtbermore.  they  seemed  gravely  c<  i  - 
earned  over  Pelplngs  fortrign  policy  wnuri 
ha*  lad  Ul  the  Soviet  "luvaalou  '  of  China, 
the  SoTtet-sponacred  Chinese  miUUry  mter- 
Tvntioo  in  Korea,  the  armed  ";ifcer*tlcn  f 
Tibet,  probable  military  aid  ro  the  Commu - 
mat  rebels  of  Inaochlna  and  Burma,  and  ti.e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

.~r    MlNNt'OTA 

I.N  THE  HOUaE  UP  REP  RESENT  ATTVTS 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
wiio  nave  been  privileged  to  know  Gen- 
eral MacArlhur  and  the  breadth  of  his 
vi.sion  and  knowledge  were  not  surprised 
at  the  brilliant  and  penetrating  quality 
of  thr  statement  which  he  made  dunnc 
his  protracted  examination  before  tho 
Senate  committees  recently.  On  second 
and  third  readirujs.  his  impromptu  an- 
swers to  questions  reveal  not  only  deep 
understanding  and  wisdom,  but  the  pol- 
i.-;h  that  most  of  us  strive  for  in  vam 
when  we  work  for  hours  on  a  single  par- 

.1  :.-Ltp:i 

I-  'A  .^  parucularly  impressive  that  m 
a  ^f^^^.-..;n  which  wa.s  devoted  chiefly  to 
v...~cu.-.^ion  of  our  military  problems  in 
Korpa  and  el.-^ewhere.  General  MacAr- 
thur  took  occasion  to  expound  his  long- 
iaf.>.e  humanitarian  philosophy  cf  a 
world  order  which  would  make  military 
problt'.Ti-s  and  military  measures  forever 
unneres.sary, 

H'->  dill  not  do  this  in  terms  of  a  d:s- 
wr.:  and  Impossible  Roal.  He  expressed 
.■  .r.  'prm--^  cf  urgency  and  practicality. 
,.ir..i  r.f  warned  that  unless  we  address 
ourselves  boldly  to  this  long-range  prob  - 
Um.  the  whole  world  would  soon  face 
iiUT  c>\struction. 

I  h.TVp  felt  since  World  War  I  that  the 
onlv  an.swer  to  the  great  problems  which 
hr'^ef  U.S  IS  the  development  of  a  world 
,.•  .mi.'ation  with  carefully  defined  pow- 
t  .  -  •_.)  '  luict.  interpret,  and  enforce  -Aorld 
i;-.*-  ind  thus  prevent  aggression  ana 
preserve  peace  I  have,  together  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  year  in  and  rear 
ou^  '^'inported  re.solutlons  which  wou'.d 
'Jtate  consrp.ssional  policy  in  these  terms 
la  'he  Eij^htieth.  Eighty-first,  and 
E.<h:y- second  Congresses  we  introduced 
resolutions  to  this  effect.  That,  in  the 
pre.sent  Conaress  known  as  House  Con- 
current Resolution  65.  provides: 

Rt-  ^Ivfd  by  -'^^  House  o/  Rt'presentaf.irs- 
(the  S''i'i.'»'  rvjirurrin^) .  That  it  is  the  sen  e 
of  'he  C  ngress  that  it  should  be  a  fur.ria- 
m<M.-  il  ibjcctive  of  the  foreign  policy  cf  the 
r.i'ed  States  to  support  and  strengthen  the 
U:..'.f<l  Nations  and  to  seek  Its  develop mer.t 
;iro  i:.  v)rK  >:'.i/ation  of  such  defii::ed  and 
iinu'td  powers  .is  are  essential  to  the  enaC- 
inei.t  lulerjjretation,  iind  enforcemei.t  if 
•*  rid  ..i*  to  prevent  Aggression  and  to  mam- 
1.1  u;  peace. 

General  MacArthur.  wha-e  record  in 
building  peace  is  as  extraordinary  as  in 
waging  war,  took  the  time  in  his  Senate 

te>-t;m(jny    to   under  cere   the   need,    in 
principle,  for  suc'i  a  declaration  which 


/ 


would  announce  the  wilLncness  of  the 

Uniiea  Su.te,i,  ccnditiona;  upon  its  ac- 
ccpran-re  by  other  countries  to  pla'~e  its 
faith  nc:  in  arms  but  m  a  better  and 
strrncer  xcrld  cr'-'aniz.^t:on 

BfT:i-:,r.  I  thiiik  that  the  general's 
eloc,.::.:  w:rd.i  are  both  illuminatinij 
and  inspirir. -  to  all  cf  us  I  a.'^k  unarumcus 
con.  c.Tt  to  laert  them  m  the  Record  at 
thi-  iv-^^t, 

!n  n  s  lestim'.nv  on  Fndav,  May  4, 
19.31.  G«n^-ral  MacArthur  said: 

I  ri  ;.  *  .'-■«'.  that  war  i-  Inev table,  I  be- 
lieve tLat  '..e  ereat  mai.-es  .jf  f-^e  »  rid 
what  jziu  might  c.^r.  the  crd:i.a.-y  vr.er.  of  the 
world,  aie  invincibly  3.^''"-'*  '■^'  ^  fc-e!ifve 
that  t!  so  among  the  Ru-;!.ir.  ru.i.-s<*;.  Just  a£ 
It  is  among  our  own  pe  pie 

I  beUeve  that  t.:e  g-p>t  tr.:-".1v  f.  'he 
world  tcday  is  that  we  have  r.  t  b<^n  ^hle 
to  establish  the  mechanics  •  ca-ry  cu-  the 
will  cf  the  common  pe'ple  th.i-  •x.-r  ih..:;  he 
nonexistent.  I  btlleve  th.it  the  5.'.rr.e  ;n;- 
ptllses  &^:r.s'.  '.rie  destr'.ictr  e:.e^  (.'.  w:.r 
exist   In  commrr.   br    all   pe  p  e 

How  war.  yo'J  h.a"e  ?.'■'.  t'.  understand  the 
history  of  vrar;  yi  u  hv.e  en  to  underst<nd 
that  ta  the  beginning  it  v^s  a  5ort  ot  gladi- 
atorial contest  in  wl  ich  wner.  the  opposing 
parties  d-.^-.rreed.  thev  u  ul-r;  a_Tee  to  .^tr.de 
by  the  de':-;i:;>  o'  -n:;  ^:-d::-.t  r:=:  cci;'es: 
I  sur'^r^"^  ■ '". '  be 5 ; r. :: ;•  r. '  wi^  th*?  Llav.d  .ir.d 
Goliath  stcry  In  the  Bible  It  pr  gressfd 
from  that  into  small  professiona:  ..rmea 
frifxps  ■» -rich  uould  fi^ht  ir.  some  cb^cure 
corrpr  :"  t^.e  Ttorld,  fc'Jt  the  results  of  t.'^.it 
wm'-Li  *"<"  :^^'~ipnt'^d  ir.  the  c^-^t. -^ll'iries  c: 
th"  -i.'r'c        .d  ■:-"  re -re   .'■'■;  d  '::e  wr;"rn 

Grad'.ii'. .  %»."h  t.'-.e  ^c:e:.-'.hc  n-.ethi<l.s 
whicl'.  ..j.e  ;r..  dc  ma~,i  dt  tr^;-':  r.  rp.irh  ::p- 
pallir.^  pnporti''ns.  wa:  v.:i~  r«>-ised  t.  f>e  a. 
sort  cf  '^.'^  r'll-of-tl.e-d-.r-e  t  ■  d-^-er-i.'.'-e 
what  th^  -v-.;  :  ?r  should  be — »h::~h  sho'ild  he 
the  winner,  and  dict.^te  the  ••^rn^j  I-  has 
become  an  all-ovir  efTjrt  !•  ;\\>  i::*  'ivrd 
erery  msn.  child,  and  wm  :-.  ir.  -he  »  .i  le 
world  The  lntegr.it.or.  :  *..  •■  a  . .  Id  ::.:  •:.:> 
compresied  c  mmunity  wr.irh  r.  ■*  exi.-t,?-  r.  v^ 
Involved  everybody 

I  tell  y.u  It  ha.*  .jiitlaw'^d  'he  vrnr  h^sir 
rcr.oe:t~.  c'.'.tl^mer. ,  up«:'n  mhich  war  w  vs 
t:>ed  ..,-  .*  t.  \':.  ^  rd  -  h'^r.  v  .;;r".c«  taiied  tj 
set-le  -.i.-fTv.  ;•  :>  .'.al  di-=puTe;.  It  is  inhere:-.:- 
ly  a  :u..uri?  i.  -i  T;.e  l.i.st  t*..  w.ir=  hive 
shown  ;t  Ire  vict.r  h.id  to  -a.-ry  tne  de- 
feated '  r.  hi«  tiacJs.  I  have  'oft.^:.  --  r,'.:,*; 
the  escurces  she  p.^^:  ess.d  i.r.d 
■:..'■-■'.('  h«.p  of  thi;  0  ;;r,:rv  that 
-  0  .•  -V  ;..  J.i;  .■ "  "  rv.r.,-  '.  so,ve 
oo.-trM^ ; ;.jn,  and  »:i'.  ner  ixioK  ::",":■ 


with    al 

w.-h  •.-, 
del-  -■  •- 
her  Ir  r 
Cece:  -. 
We  J, 
In  ti..i- 
thi-.--  7 
hv.-    v.- 

h,o,  --^  .-.      -he:  •*    "Id 
suoh     desiruv'ion 


.  tT,,-::      '»'»  e  Lav  e  tef:'  c    .r.. 
.■;i   Gerr:'...:-y       We   c..-'.    « . 

-he: 


.A  5     1 


-V-  1 


.r.e    ■•  .ir 
c.-rry   the   .  -»er      I:    y^ju 

.var  y,o.i  ....-e  £.)'.::^  :.:  se- 
*i:c  dtr-str  Jcuvei.esj  I 
, sH^her  wh.^  said — sii.cs 
'.;•  phi.  Si -ir.ers — under 
:;,    ::":.«fe    » i.*    'oe    hapyV 


th::;?:   : 

■we  .:.:  :  ■  ,: ,  ui.i  a: 
>iiv .;  V  ..a:',.  ..s  .-, 
\:..r.   .\:e  ot.>.i 

No*,  :..e  ■:.  --.se*  oi  the  w.r-rli  are  :ar  ah^^ad 
of  the.r  .'a<.'.-:t.  I  'c^litve,  m  thLs  suojeo:  1 
believe  ;'.  is  tho  rr.a.?sed  orp-v?:t:o.'-.  ot  the 
rar.k  Ri;d  fi:e  at;\'.r-*t  war  that  offers  the 
iCrtVi't-:  ;.  ■  s<;ole  h-!^:*  tha:  -.r.ere  aliall  oe  r.o 

I  believe  It  Is  the  co::fe--si,:r.  o:  deieati-m 
in  our  oiviilra;..>^;.  i.j  say  ti.at  w.ir  .a  '.i.c-.i- 
tliUe.     I   t>«-lie\e   tl.e    iirea'es:    m-s:,ia.e    t::.at 

Visai.a.~ie   .;.  the  L<:-aj;ue  cf  Nat;   us  *  a^  u„t 
to  taefc.e  :;;r.  f.ir.olai^iental  problem 

It  reprv^ert,*  the  hijjhest  hope*  and  cv~ti- 
cepts  o:  r.-..-<:'.'iC'.;'.d.  and  its  ma;u  mi&sion  was 
to  Jcee;""  :.".e  -^eace.  but  It  devekped  into  a 
tvdv  ».:..■.;  :..td  all  lite  weiijti.esse*  at  a  leici*- 
l..:'.-.e  >.r.  ..:\  which  ccuid  Uv  t  sL'eai  with  to.e 
a_:a,.,'.:_,    U  t.ected  r€pi-ea«n:.ati-. et,   it  hjd 


all  the  weaknesses  cf  a  ludicia!  fortim  which 
did  not  have  the  racriil  and  spiritual  code 
which  save  c-nviction  to  the  w.it.d  at  .ar^e 
In  :t6  decision    and  e:>.e<:uiively  it  had  all  the 

*  - j ■^-.fr-.'-  t:i.'it  1:  did  no:  have  the  a4enc:e3 
ur.tler  1*,=  cr:r.-,r_l  to  carry  cut  its  deciaions. 
It  ,-•:.!  remai:.5  h  tpe. 

Cf  -ilSLKl.  DE.-'P-EC  .TEli  OWN   LONG  STATSMtNT 

t,''ie.=  't-'ir.    Gerfr,:!.  I  certainly 

Answer  Th.'tt  1,^  a  rather  lone  snd  ^arr.i- 
loi'is  5t.=itemenr  th'^t  I  did  not  in 'end  to  load 
the  recoird  up  with,  but  it  Is  the  oniy  wi-y  i.n 
Which  I  could  answer  ynir  que-ti  »n  as  to 
».  V  I  ;>^iieve  th£t  war  Is  nn  lnevit.%bie 

QueAi,'...n.  General.  I  am  very  eiad  to  hi-.e 
th;vt  I.'-,  the  record,  and  I  do  not  ihmk  It  is 
laadiru  up  the  reco.rd  a*  all  In  the  sen>e 
tr.at  r  is  su}:*rfl(.:'">us  That  Is  one  of  the 
rr.am  rc'irts  Frr  my  own  part  I  thorou=jh!y 
siib^cril.-e  to  that  but  yoti  know  verv  well 
there  L"*  a  erea:  difference  of  opinion  in  tliat 
verT  qu?«tion  as  to  w^hether  cr  <pt  »-'ar  is 
Inevital^le.  and  your  .•pii-iom  on  it  is  a  very 
irr.pcrtaut  one  because  if  \o\i  accept  the 
princip'e  that  It  is  inevitable,  you  b«>«ln  to 
get  intA  an  entirely  di3erent  approach  to 
the><'  nroblem^  and  I  thorcurhly  acree  wf-h 
y   ur   p  siti  ->n  on  :t. 

.\n-wer,  I  understand  thorouzhly,  Sena- 
t',T  that  TOU  ca;i:.o;t  «b<:^lish  war  unless 
ether?  G"  it,  ar.d  it  i5  done  univrrsally  If 
y.u  h'.d  ri.e  crtit  p  j^ifr  that  keeps  armed 
ar.d  t:irpaten!r.g  the  o^nly  wav  thst  you  can 
ir.t=*t  f  "Tce  1?  "jv  f oroe  and  I  ha-.e  to,  and  ycti 
h.a'.  e  t-.  prepa.-e  :  ^r  that  B,,.t  s.-.xir.er  or 
la-.T  il  rivOJLa-:  o  l3  tc  su-iiie  y  ni  have 
eo:  I'  tackle  the  rram  i&--.;e,  ard  the  sclo- 
Ti'T.  :<  inevr.ahle  m  the  final  anal^-i-is  that 
» .ir  rr.u;t  eo; 

Que,  tin.  r>  V  M  t:ii::k  the  Ciu'-^d  Na- 
tl ':•,■•  .s  a  reas  o.-'-le  a:.Droarh  tO'  thi,^  prL,o- 
iein''     Can  vou  th.::s  of  ^  Oetter  waV" 

.*i:,^wer.   It  15  the  effcrt  we  are  makms. 

Qoe-~:i;'in  Car.  vu  think  of  a  be'ter  WEy'' 
Tr.A'  i.>  what  we  h.^-.'e  all  been  tryms  to  do. 

.fr.twer,  I  repeat  that  the  mission  and  the 
c.-rc-'p-  and  the  h'-..'"es  which  underlie  the 
(  r':a:'.i  ati..,n  o:  -..he  United  Nations  is  -.ne  ot 
the  hiohest  and  r.  jh.est  concepts  the  world 
has  e-  er  had. 

.A.£a.n.  on  May  5.  the  eeneral  ex- 
prec-.^r^i  his  views  in  response  to  ques- 
tionins  by  Senator  McM^hon,  of  Con- 
necticut 

Sen:-.tor  McM*h  lv.  Now  g«^neral.  have  ycu 
.-^...v  h.-'pe  fur  us  :r.  tir.dii.ii  ti^e  formula  which 
w.  .  settle  tl.^-  wli  Oe   m.tfe:"^ 

G:-:.er.i:  M'.c '„-::  Hva,  I  tried  ti..  tSLV,u:.ci  it 
v':  --t  -1..;, .  se::.>t    r 

It  li  the  a'oc-..Kion  of  wo^r 

It  taifs  Ion;  d*-  odes,  ^o'  c>:urse,  be'.ire 
t":  at    C' O-ild   t)^   aoo  ini pi ishfd     b  .-     y  oj    ;-.,^ve 

ni;Se  a  it.^r:  Torre  ls  :.c  h.-.'-'a-ay  s'^b- 
5.t.tute  Y„i;  ■;  .-11  n-iii.  shiUld  fciicw  that. 
.li  ■  he  e X p€ rt   . : .    . ; o  :r. . c  "^  „-.r tare, 

Stii-t.  ■:  i,l^"r-..lAH ,  N  Juit  the  lecialative 
re'  -r'ser  lat^V'i    ieiier,il.  lo...;  t  .«.  eript^rt 

C^'r.cra.l  Mac  iKTHO-a  hr.d  the  s^-.:ier  «e 
t.,i"k>  that  bii.c  problem — ;t  li  r.-.:'  m>'~re 
d-o;oult  t.j  set-,ie  *l:at  pr^Oiler-  ih-iii  it  is 
these  various  prLtiems  :oa;  coroe  op  that 
art'  oojrollary  tc  it. 

I  bf.irve  th.-;t  taat  should  b?  c.^oe. 

There  wai  ;re-, t  evidence  ot  th.u  in  Japan. 
Y.  11   s>.ke   .-;f   Hirt  ^.oiina   and   Naga.-aki 

So  the  JapiOr^e  p^^ple.  mo;e  than  any 
ether  f>eople  v:r.  the  w.,"rld.  utiderstand  what 
ao:  at  .:n-.;c  war: are  me.in«,  I'  w;:.?::  :  aca- 
oerr.ic  "^  ith  them  Thiey  counted  ti:.ei;  dend. 
a.^d  t.~,e>  tjuried  t'netn. 

T'otv,  of  taeir  ..  «n  volition  wr-^t?  into  their 
const.tution  a.  provision  outlawing  war, 

W.ieii  their  Prime  Miiiuster  came  to  me, 
M..  Siiidehara.  and  said;  -I  hive  long  con- 
templated and  believed.  '  and  he  wis  a  very 
wise  olo  man — he  died  recently — 'l-.n*  cou- 
templ.»ted  *-od  'oeiieved  that  the  .-.my  solu- 
Uoi-  to  tius  problem  li  us  do  away  wiiu  war." 


Ke  said  "With  reat  reluctance  I  sd- 
var.ced  the  subject  to  you,  as  a  mUltarc  roan. 
because  I  am  convinced  thai  you  would  net 
accf-pt  It;  bu','"  he  said,  "I  would  like  to 
eroieavor.  In  tlie  constitution  we  are  drawing 
up,  to  pot  in  such  a  provision  " 

T'.^-K'-D  jkP'.yrrrt  PstttrrE!  ox  srxt:>r?:r*xc  wa« 

K':i  I  croudr.'t  help  getting  up  an'^.  shak- 
ing h..i:u5  i.i,.th  tl;e  old  mian.  and  telling  him 
toat  I  tojught  that  wois  une  <.f  the  greatest 
c.ustruct;-. e    step*    IL-it    poai.bly    could    be 

I  ttjld  him  that  it  was  qu.te  possible  that 
the  world  'Acuid  nixk  hlni— this  is  a  debunk- 
ing ,n;Te  A  cynical  age.  as  you  know  —  that 
they  V  aold  net  accept  it.  that  it  would  be  aa 
ob.e.t  of  dcr.aion.  which  it  w^as,  thai  it  would 
t.-.'iie  g-eat  moral  stom.ixia  to  go  throuRb  with 
it.  and  in  the  end  they  might  not  be  able 
to  h'O.d  the  lin»,  but  I  enco^uraged  him  and 
they  WTO»e  th-'-t  prevision  in 

.\nd  if  theie  ^as  any  provlsioi-i  in  that 
c-,r.£t:tuticn  which  appealed  to  the  popular 
sentrmeiit  of  the  people  of  Japan,  it  was  that 
proivl.«l>vn 

TAtre  w  a-s  a  warrior  tribe  which,  fcr  cen- 
turies had  pursued  -a-ar,  and  su'"cessii,il  w.ir; 
but  *he  srea'  c^jncept.  the  l-Ases.  toe  ,i;rtfat 
le.-£or.s  the  bomb  had  taught  them,  had  been 
urderstofxl.  and  they  w?re  trying  to  apply  it. 

No'W  the  --(rid  should  have  common  sense 
er.curh.  •wheri  it  surveys  the  loss«s  of  two 
wars,  to  under^'.ahd  what  I  ir.ed  tv  bring  out 
ye,s*ercay,  and  rr-.y  own  thought — that  U  had 
become  the  method  of  sulride  for  mc>dern 
civi!:?«it:on  If  they  ensja~e<l  in  this  type  of 
combat. 

I  therefore  telieve  that  ttm.e  is  running  out 
on  lis 

1  said,  at  the  end  of  the  World  Mat.  the 
S-°ccnd  World  War.  th.'t  we  h..ve  had  our  last 
chance,  ano  I  believe  It  fi.Tnly,  and,  as  I 
said  yesterday.  I  believe  that  93  percent  of 
toe  pci.;p.e  of  the  world  believe  that. 

It  Is  t lie  establishment  of  the  mechanics 
that  are  sc  diScult, 

That.  Senat',-.r.  is  m.y  surstested  aolution. 
that  yoti  try.  througo  the  United  Nation.^,  or 
sojie  other  f-^r-um,  to  get  an  agreement  with 
the  nations  th;'t  they  w-lil  accept  that  for- 
m.ula  and  try  to  have  their  con.'titutional 
b<-.<iies  their  l£Zisli.tures  debate  it  and  see 
who  are  the  people  that  stand  cut  against  it. 

I  understand  thoroughly  that  no  one  na- 
tion 15  going  to  put  it  Into  efTect.  until  prac- 
tically all  do — all  the  ?reat  nations  do.  any- 
way 

The  ^reat  nations  would  set  the   norm. 

It  tile  four  or  five  ifreat  nations  should  do 
It,  It  w,Uid  be  impossible  for  anyone  else  to 
vio>Lite  it 

Discuss  that,  and  if  you  have  to  pass  such 
a  .e,evsla:i-e  fiat,  do  it  cr^ndltionaliy,  upon 
the  others — t«'«e  the  normal  leadership  of 
th.s  w-,^rld.  which  Is  ours,  and  try  something 

1   .     .   .      .  V     ■    - 

.  .  J.  r;     —  .J  . 

We  are  not  makinz  ereat  procress  along 
the  r.-Lrmal  lines  of  diplomacy. 

Tii-i",  Senator,  it  I  should  ha-.e  the  temer- 
r ■.  tv.  oiajie  a  suggestion,  and  I  only  do  it  m 
rf--t"-i.ie  to  t .ie  questions  that  have  been 
a.sked — "suUiO  be  my  anawer. 

S<oat.,.r  TosiY.  Mr  Choirman  and  m.em- 
ber?  c:  tr.c  committee.  I  bope  you  :eei  as  I 
d  .  :hat  "he  committee  ought  to  rule  m  very 
clrar-cut  s,nd  detii-.te  ra»»^ion  that  this  state- 
rn^'o:  that  th€  general  ;u.-.t  rr.ade  to  us  is  the 
ni-..-t  ni.v.r.^  statement,  e'linz  to  the  revU 
f  ..i-oamentais  of  tne  wt^rld  s  fu'ure,  that  i; 
6. -..old  be  ir.  corpora  ted  in  the  record  ver- 
fcj-..rri    lo  tv::    with  no  e"icept.Gr.j. 

&e<»i»t',;r  Ros-E^L.  No  q-a^s'.ion  but  that  that 
6h...uld   be  do:.--    Senato,- 

Sen.t-  ;r  McM.*hon.  General.  I  am  in  com- 
plete .i^reement  with  what  you  have  said.  I. 
t:.->o — and  I  am  s'ure  most  of  my  colleagues — 
a.m  lookini  to  tnd  a  way  so  that  this  third 
an,d  final  com-^.tte  catastrophe  will  not  come 
upon  tlis  wor.d. 
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OenrrU — tfcer«  b»*»  b«en 

steps  tafem  ^  una  covmtry.  9Mcb.  u  tb«  acv 
T^i^^H  Barueb  plaa.  vhicA  bec»m«  th*  UnltMl 
NatKKU  pUB  (or  Um  oantroi  of  atomic 
mDmttJ.  vtth  wtitcfa  you  «rt  famllUr. 

I  tfiin*  Jt  !■  Important  In  tiMM  h«arln«». 
General,  tbat  «c  mc  vtiat  area*  of  agr««m«nt 
««  baT«  M  wU  at  arraa  of  dlngreemcBt. 
I  know  ytni  ■#»••  to  that 
Oencnl  lC*cAcnrtra  Corrrrt. 
Senator  McMabom.  And  w«  bav*  had  the 
President  at  the  United  Statea.  partUrvJarly 
in  hla  speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  United 
Ratlona.  ffo  on  reoord  as  betnc  m  favor  of  a 
plan  which  will  best  the  swords  into  plow- 
shares so  that  the  world  will  not  know  war 
any  more. 

The  President  on  that  occasion  pointed  out 
that  tf  the  armaxn^ita  expenditure  that  we 
were  maklnf  eould  be  reduced  and  that 
problem,  that  great  expenae  mlnlmlaed.  that 
we  would  have  the  wherewithal  to  try  to 
brtng  a  Uttle  more  food,  a  UtUe  better  hoT«l«, 
to  these  people  whom  you  suggested  in  China 
were  being  mored  to  action  by  that  cckn- 
dltkm. 

OenaraU  I  made  that  suggestion  In  Pebru- 
ary  at  1*90  when  we  announced  that  we  were 
going  about  the  building  of  a  hydrogen  wea- 
pon which  the  sdcntlsU  teU  us  could  be 
built,  which  a  used  might  kill  10.000.000  peo- 
ple: and  X  suggested  It  was  high  time  that  we 
started  a  moral  crusade  for  peace  and  that 
w«  m-ke  an  offer  In  the  United  Nations  to 
get  effectlTe  disarmament  and  at  the  same 
time  derclop  a  pod  for  the  Improving  of  the 
llTtng  standards  at  the  people  of  the  earth. 
Does  that  come  within  the  concept.  Gen- 
eral, of  what  you  would  call  moral  leader- 
ship? 

General  ICtcAarnnnL  That  is  a  step  In  that 
dlrccttoo.  It  Is  quite  short  of  the  program 
which  I  have  suggested  as  embracing  the 
aboUtloa  of  war. 

Senator  McMaooir.  What  Is  your  pro-am. 
General?  I  thought  that  it  was  based  upon 
•flectlTC  dlsumament. 

General  MacArtHnm.  It  would  be  based 
uptm  the  aboUtkm  of  war  itself. 

^mrjmttir  McMamom.  Do  you  bcUeTC  that  we 
can  ha««  wa.-  abollahed  and  great  armamenU 
tytotiny  In  the  world  of  the  kind  and  char- 
acter that  you  and  I  know  about? 

Oenerml  MacAsTHm.  I  beUeve  If  you  sb(7l- 
teh  war.  the  osily  armaments  you  will  need 
vQl  be  tlM  poLce  and  constabulary  arma- 
ir*nts  to  keep  good  conduct  wltliln  the  con- 
ftnas  at  your  own  gaographlcal  areas.  That 
vould  be  a  prohlem  entirely  dillwent  from 
the  in  tarnation  al  war. 

Senator  McICamok.  I  think.  General,  that 
««  agraa  that  od«  at  the  eauaee  at  ws-  which 
vouM  protfttca  that  war  which  you  and  I 
want  to  aVf*****  and  all  decent  men  want  to 
uKrtiwK  |g  the  armaments  that  exist  in  the 
world  today. 

General  MacAaxBtm.  That  la  correct. 
Senator  UjUamom.  Thank  you. 
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Twesdat.  Ma»  22.  t9il 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wliconslii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. M  part  of  my  remarlu.  I  am  Inrliidlng 
•n  arttelt  that  appears  in  tbe  Southern 
ComenratiTe.  publiAbed  in  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.: 


„. Rkasons  Wht  TiirM.*N  Shottld  Br. 

iMnACVSo — Hia    Uicspt-akabi  k    Ttulatmint 
or  Gd«i»ai.  MAcAjrrmrt  Is  Oklt  Ohz  or 
TK«  Maitt  KiAMPi.su  or  His  UwrrrKt-ss  fob 
THX  Hjoh  Omcx  Hs  Holds 
Pot  the  protection  of  the  pecplf  and  In  or- 
der that  they  might  have  the  rleht  to  ccrrrct 
a  grievous  error  in  Judgment  en  their  part. 
the  CcnsUtutlon  of   the  United  Slates   pr   - 
vided    that    impeachment    charges    may    be 
brought  by  Congress  s(?alnst  the  Chlel  Exec- 
utive and  that  he  may  be  tried  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  uns»;ated  on  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
tbe  membership  of  that  body. 

There  probably  never  was  s  time  In  hist*  rv 
when  certain  factions  did  not  feel  that  the 
Prealdent  then  in  ofBce  should  be  impeached 
but  never  before  has  there  been  an  almost 
universal  demand  that  this  step  be  taken. 
Nation-wide  protest  against  him  In  con- 
nection with  the  MacArthur  case  w,\s  the 
cxilminst^n  of  long  suppressed  di.«approval 
of  scores  of  his  actions  rekindled  and  tcuched 
off  by  the  latest  incident  and  which  re- 
sounded in  a  crescendo  of  cen.sure  indicating 
that  bis  removal  la  imperative  li  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  representative  g  jV- 
ernment  is  to  be  maintained 

The  occasions  on  which  he  has  defied  ri.l 
established  traditions  and  precedent  and 
performed  in  a  manner  which  .shocked  Amer- 
ican conceptions  of  propriety  cannet  bo 
enumerated  here  for  lack  of  space  but  we 
submit  that  articles  of  impeachment  should 
be  brought  against  him  for  these  reasons. 
among  others: 

He  has  shown  a  cailovis  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  his  own  cointry 
by  confiscating  and  squandering  In  peace- 
time, more  of  their  money  In  the  first  S 
years  of  his  administration  than  32  Presi- 
dents before  him.  all  put  tci?ether  sp^-nt  in 
156  years  of  the  Republics  existence 

He  has  bled  American  taxpayers  whre 
by  inducing  Congress  to  appropriate  money 
to  send  to  practically  every  country  on  the 
globe,  including  millions  to  England  to  sup- 
port their  socialistic  government  while  that 
sodaltstlc  government  in  turn,  send  supplies 
to  Communist  China  In  order  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  might  be  m'^re  prop- 
erly equipped  to  kill   American  soldier-" 

He  has  adopted  a*  the  basis  of  his  politi- 
cal phlloeophy  the  theory  which  Soviet  lead- 
ers preach  but  do  not  practice — that  all 
prop>erty  and  money  should  be  shared  equaXy 
and  he  has  attempted  '^  lor'^mp'.^h  thi.s 
share- the- wealth  p'.an  by  cor.fi.-^cat'  ry  tax 
laws  and  social  lezlslatl^n  in  order  '  •  take 
property  by  force  from  thone  who  work  and 
redistribute  It  among  those  who  loaf 

He  has  violated  the  con.-'tltutlonal  pro  vis- 
ion which  says  plainly  that  the  comf>en=a- 
tlon  paid  a  President  of  the  United  Stntes 
for  his  services  ""shall  neither  be  tncrpa.sed 
nor  dlminUhed  during  the  period  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected  .ind  he  shaU  not 
receive  within  that  period  any  other  em  Mu- 
ment  from  the  United  States  •  •  •"  He 
has  done  this  by  the  underhanded  meth.  d 
of  persuading  his  cronies  In  a  DemocraMr 
Congress  to  vote  hlra  an  extra  tax-Irfe  tM.- 
000  for  wbclh  he  shall  make  no  account  mc; 
He  has  adminUtered  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  minority  grnups  in 
the  hope  of  influencing  bloc  votes  to  keep 
him  in  OfBce  and  his  party  in  power  and  ha.s 
set  labor  unions  up  as  a  power  superb. r. 
and  not  antienable.  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
which  apply  U>  similar  groups 

He  has  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
States,  a  fundamental  principle  on  which 
the  Republic  was  founded  by  urging  lesru- 
latlon  on  Congress  which  would  dictate  edu- 
cational and  employment  practices  In  the 
South  which  are  contrary  to  the  wishes  and 
customs  of  the  people  In  that  area  of  tbe 
country. 

He  has  sppolnted  to  the  slready  packed 
Supreme  Covut  mediocre  lawyers  whose  con- 
ception  of    Judicial    ethics    and    murals    uai 


so  1  >w  that  It  would  permit  them  to  render 
political  decl.'ions  designed  to  adtarce  the 
Presidents  left-wing  social  program  and 
whi.h  has  resulted  In  converting  the  Court 
Ir.:-  a  l.iT^  making  body  to  pass  legislation 
which  tbe  Cunpress  has  refused  to  er  act. 

By  c>  nnlvlr.^  with  others  In  his  cfTlclal 
fnmi'.y  to  u«e  the  po^er  of  Government  to 
rrnf^«CB'e  the  Texa.1  tldelands,  whi'h  was 
retained  by  that  State  on  Its  acceptar  ce  Into 
tiu-  Uni'Ti  thruueh  sacred  treaty  w  th  the 
Federal  Government,  he  has  tacitly  ser.ed 
wari.mc  that  property  rights  will  no"  be  re- 
spected by  his  administration  and  t  lat  the 
res..>\;r  'PS  nf  no  sovereign  State  in  tht  future 
are   safe   from  Federal  seizure. 

He  has  misused  the  ippolntlve  p-cwer 
.'.ccrulng  to  htm  as  Chief  Ex:?cutlve  by  filling 
Important  offices  with  lame  ducks  w  lo  have 
been  repudiated  by  the  voters  of  tl:eir  own 
States  and  with  other  incompetents  and 
niisn'.s  -Aith  no  quaiiflcatlona  for  t  le  pfjsi- 
ti'>ns  aside  from  their  party  regularl  y.  some 
of  whom  have  even  been  luestlom  d  <vs  to 
their  loyalty  to  American  Instltuti  ^ns  and 
way  of  life 

lie  has  employed  the  prerogative,  of  his 
.  fSce  t<j  take  a  fellow  Fair  Dealer  off  the 
sp')t  and  enable  him  to  "take  a  powder  '  out 
of  a  situation  In  which  he  was  so  n  to  be 
pxptjsed  by  an  Investigating  comc.ittee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  aa  hav  ng  con- 
tributed to  organized,  crime,  by  a}  pointing 
him  Ambassador  to  a  neighboring  republic. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  contln  lation  of 
Communists  in  Government  emplo;  by  put- 
ting e. ery  possible  hindrance  in  the  way 
oi  coniraitlees  seeking  to  clean  subversive 
f'.enitnti  out  of  the  varioiis  departments 
even  to  the  extent  of  issuing  or>lers  that 
needed   records  be  withheld. 

He  h.aj  .saddled  the  Government  *lth  mll- 
iiins  of  unnecessary  employees  am  built  up 
an  army  of  parasites  of  such  proper  ions  that 
tliey  are  forced  to  resort  to  varli  us  tricks 
and  deceptions  In  order  to  give  the  appear- 
aace   of   being   busily   engaged  at    egitimate 

He  has  usurped  the  power  and  authority 
(  f  c.  ni-;rpss  by  calling  a  war  wltliout  their 
sanction  and  by  declaring  hia  in  ention  of 
sending  troops  to  any  part  of  th<  world  at 
his  own  discretion. 

He  has  surrounded  himself  wltb  question- 
able characters  whose  extracumci  lar  activi- 
ties and  escapades  have  reflected  Jn  the  in- 
tevrrlty  if  hia  administration  and  has  obstl- 
uatfly  persisted  in  defending  th  m  on  the 
ground  that  their  operations  wer  !  net  out- 
side thf  law. 

He  has  displayed  a  bull-headel  determl- 
naiion  m  retaining  a  Secretar  of  State 
whme  concern  In  tbe  welfsre  of  other  na- 
tions above  that  of  the  Unite<  States  is 
demonstrated  In  almost  every  official  act,  in 
spite  of  demands  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  that  he  be  repla<  ed  by  one 
wl.ose  loyalty  to  and  Interest  In  t  ;iis  country 
is  not  open  to  challenge. 

He  u.xed  every  device  of  hU  ofllc*  to  protect 
a  noti.rlous  traitor  and  keep  him  Dn  the  pay- 
roll of  the  Government  he  wa  ?  betraying 
until  the  statute  of  limitations  lad  expired 
and  he  could  not  be  forced  to  fice  trial  for 
tre.ison, 

Jle  has  outraged  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  abused  his  constl- 
tuti.nal  authority  as  Commander  in  Chief 
by  removing  from  his  command  one  of  the 
grfat«-8t  generals  and  military  at  thorltles  In 
hist  >ry  In  a  manner  which  has  engendered 
strife  and  dissension  among  the  people  un- 
eq  11.1  led  since  the  days  of  the  Cl^  11  War 

And,  finally,  he  has  proved  hit  utter  inca- 
pacity to  disassociate  himself  fnrm  his  back- 
ground and  his  training  by  t^e  nctoricus 
Pendergast  underworld  politic  il  machine 
and  hU  total  Inability  to  discard  its  methods 
and  rrartlces  In  pdmlnlfterlng  fie  afJairs  of 
th''  :   ,,h  office  to  which  he  was  i  .ecied. 


Takkc  $700,M0,0M  Oat  of  Certak  Gti- 
icas'  Packets  by  a  RaB-Back  Famala 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WINT  SMITH 

or  KANBAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22, 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  enclose  some  letters  giving  samples  of 
what  the  small  producer  of  beef  cattle 
thinks  about  the  recent  roll-back  in  beef 
prices.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  furnish 
hundreds  of  additional  letters  on  this 
subject. 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  one  of 
the  primaT  purposes  of  the  roll-back 
in  prices  and  the  so-called  system  de- 
vised to  put  ceilings  on  beef  by  quality 
price  tags,  is  to  drive  all  tbe  killing  and 
slaughtering  of  animals  into  the  large 
packing  centers  such  as  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago. 

The  small  man  cannot  operate  and 
that  is  just  what  big  government  wants. 
Big  government  wants  to  get  business 
Into  big  hands — because  they  can  control 
them  much  easier. 

After  the  small  parking  plant  and  the 
Individual  packer  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, the  cattle  that  would  normally  go 
to  them  must  be  sent  when  ready  for 
market  to  the  big  packers.  These  big 
packers  are  operating  on  a  90-percent 
quota  of  their  1950  kill — so  we  see  that 
this  quota  regulation  seriously  affects 
the  market.  It  seems  quite  evident  if  a 
quota  system  is  maintained  that  this  will 
help  to  create  black  markets  because 
more  marketable  cattle  are  available  for 
slaughter. 

We  have  all  read  from  our  history 
books  how  the  czars,  the  dictators,  and 
kings,  and  now  the  present  regime  of 
Communists  in  China  have  levied  a  capi- 
tal tax  on  its  citizens.  We  have  even 
heard  it  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of 
our  own  defense  effort,  but  we  always 
laugh  it  off  and  say  we  do  not  do  things 
like  that  in  America. 

But  look  what  happened  in  one  arbi- 
trary ruling  from  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
wisecracking  lawyer  from  Toledo.  Ohio. 
He  simply  reached  into  the  pockets  of 
the  beef  producing  fanners  and  took  out 
a  capital  tax.  "Oh."  you  say.  "he  didn't 
do  that. "  Let  us  examine  the  record. 
Be  discriminated  against  one  group  of 
people.  Nobody  except  the  farmer  who 
produces  beef  Was  affected.  I^Salle.  by 
his  sweeping  autocratic  price  roU-ba^ 
decree,  simply  took  from  each  producer 
of  beef  conservatively  $25  a  head  for 
each  head  of  cattle  owned — and  the 
daily  markets  all  over  the  beef  producing 
area  show  that  happened. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  chief  beef  pro- 
ducing SUtes.  In  fact  it  ranks  third. 
In  1948  the  cash  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  cattle,  calves,  beef,  and  veal  were 
$299,747,000.  In  1950  there  were  on  the 
Kansas  farms  3.627.000  head  of  cattle 
whose  total  value  was  $424,359,000. 

During  1949  there  were  1.136,000  cattle 
and  287,500  ealvec  slaughtered  in  Kan- 
sas.   Total    beef    produced    in    Kansas 


slaughterhouse  in  1949  was  1.145.350,000 
pounds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sta- 
tistics show  that  there  are  48.589.000 
acres  in  Kansas  farms  and  that  97.2  per- 
cent are  Indlvidtially  owned. 

The  record  also  shows  there  were 
304.798  bead  of  cattle  shipped  into  Kan- 
sas for  feeding  and  breeding  and  that 
the  value  of  these  cattle  was  $114,789,000. 
Prom  these  figures  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  we  in  Kansas  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  roll-back  in  cattle  prices. 

There  are  140.000  farms  In  Kansas. 
The  value  of  cattle  on  these  farms  in 
1950  as  stated  above  was  $424,359,000. 
This  sum  divided  by  140,000  farms  equaLs 
about  $3,030  worth  of  cattle  on  the  aver- 
age farm  in  Kansaa 

Mr.  IXSalle's  order  reduced  the  price 
of  cattle  30  percent.  It  shows  be  took. 
from  each  farmer  In  Kansas  on  an  aver- 
age of  $608.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
legalized  robbery  imder  the  gviise  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

To  establish  this  take  under  the  guise 
of  defense  effort  is  phony  camouflage 
because  all  hcuiest  men  kno^r  this  roll- 
back was  demanded  of  the  iiresent  ad- 
ministration by  the  czars  oi'  the  labor 
unions — and  as  usual  the  stumbling, 
plundering  administration  offers  such  a 
steal  under  the  thin  veil  of  a  synthetic 
panacea  in  order  to  gain  vot«s.  because 
this  administration  well  knows  that 
there  are  more  consumers  than  pro- 
ducers. 

There  probably  will  be  a  fradual  dis- 
appearance of  meat.  It  may  not  show 
up  at  once  but  tbe  scarcity  of  meat  Is 
just  around  the  comer  wii^out  these 
regulations  being  rescinded.  Farmers 
and  feeders  cannot  produce  meat  at  a 
loss,  and  they  could  not  do  it  very  long 
even  if  they  wanted  to. 

Look  what  happened  In  1946  and  1947 
as  to  the  number  of  cattle  slf  lUghtered  in 
the  Govemment-inspectal  packing 
hr-ises.  In  1946  tbe  meat  industry  was 
under  stiff  regulations — OPil.  rationing, 
and  so  forth.  These  controls  woe  taken 
off  in  October  1946. 
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It  seems  rather  strange  t'aat  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  his  socialistic  pluiuers  could 
forget  so  easily  what  hapiaened  in  the 
fall  of  1946  at  the  general  «!lection.  even 
though  President  Tnanan  took  off  all 
meat  controls  in  October  of  that  year. 

These  beef  roll-back  prios  are  ruinous 
to  the  producer  and  in  the  long  run  wHl 
bring  less  meat  to  the  consmier. 

The  letters  follow: 

BxLonr.  KaKs..  Hay  It.  1951. 
Oongreaaman  Wnrr  Smith: 

"MitcheU— T.  A.  Campbell  <t  Son,  34  year- 
lings. 890  pounds.  tSS-SO." 

AhOTc  Is  a  dipping  from  tlw  Kansas  City 
Drovers  Telegram.  Thtiraday.  liaj  8.  Acconl- 
Ixtg  to  oar  livestock  eammtalan  men  the 
above  eattto  ««re  reduced  in  set  value  ap- 
proximately $130  on  Juat  34  fcead  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  beef  price  ceUnga. 


Ur.  DlSalle  says  cattle  are  150  percent  of 
parity.  I  believe  there  la  a  class  of  working 
people  whose  wages  would  be  300  percent  of 
parity  If  they  could  be  classlfled  In  the  same 
manner  as  cattle  prlcea.  In  today's  papers 
I  notice  Ihem  same  people  art  going  to  get 
wage  increaaea  In  the  near  future.  These 
people  have  to  eat.  sleep,  pay  their  taxes,  and 
spend  the  rest  on  ball  games  and  night  duba. 
(They  don't  complain  about  the  high  ooat  of 
the  ball  games  either.) 

We  have  to  eat.  sleep,  pay  taxes  and  then 
scrape  up  $3,000  for  a  field  silage  harvester 
and  $2,600  for  a  pick-up  hay  baler  to  prodttoe 
the  above  beelsteak. 

We  own  a  oow  herd  and  feed  out  our  own 
calves  in  the  winter  and  spring.  By  next 
fall  I  beUeve  our  ooau  ot  producing  beef  wUl 
be  up  15  to  20  percent.  If  we  take  90  per- 
cent lees  for  our  beef  next  winter,  I'm  not 
going  to  have  much  U<f t  fur  the  night  duba. 
In  fact  I  may  as  well  trade  my  sUsge  fork 
for  a  fishing  pole. 

If  Mr.  Truman  has  his  way  every  time,  not 
just  on  beefsteak  but  on  many  other  matters, 
there  Isnt  much  denoocrmcy  left.  Keep  right 
on  prying  Into  his  buslnees  and  use  all  the 
leverage  you've  got. 
Sincerely, 

Clotcbb  V.  CaMncLL 

OBBCun.  Kaws..  Mey  I95i. 
Representative  Wiht  Sicrrw, 

Wa^infton.  D.  C. 
Desi  Mm.  SaoTB :  Tou  no  doubt  know  what 
most  of  Tis  think  of  beef  roll-becks. 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  going  on  a  small 
ranch  (530  acres)  since  I  got  out  of  the 
Army  6  years  ago  and  it  certainly  has  not 
been  easy  In  qtlte  of  high  cattle  prices  we 
hear  ao  much  about. 

They  give  va  a  lot  of  fancy  flgurea  on 
parity  to  ahow  us  we  get  too  much  for  our 
cattle,  ni  alt  down  with  DISallc  or  anyone 
else  and  show  them  where  a  cow  wont  buy 
me  one  more  hour's  labor  than  It  would  10 
years  ago.  Ill  show  tltem  where  It  takea 
just  as  many  cow*  to  buy  a  piece  of  farm 
machinery  or  equipment  or  give  me  and  my 
family  a  year's  living  as  it  did  anytime  on 
cheep  cattle.  It's  what  pays  our  bills  that 
counts,  not  parity. 

No:  we  are  not  panicky — ^yet.  we  cant 
imagine  anything  quite  eo  stupid  being  car- 
ried throtigh. 

But  If  we  dont  get  some  encouragement 
soon,  here  Is  my  partlealar  case. 

I  have  00  head  last  year's  calves  I  wintered. 
I  planned  to  grass  until  fall,  would  be  fed 
out.  By  midsummer  they  are  going  to  town. 
Sixty  head  spring  calves,  planned  to  wean 
next  fall,  vrtnter,  and  grass  In  san»  manner 
next  year.  They  will  oome  off  covrs  in  early 
fall  and  go  to  town.  I  tront  want  them. 
Why  would  anyone  else?  Had  planned  on  25 
percent  Increase  In  cow  herd  but  certainly 
not  under  these  conditions.  And  Washing- 
ton has  nerre  In  the  same  breath  to  ask  us 
for  Increased  meat  production. 

I  suppose  DlSalle  would  ask  what  does  flO 
cattle  amount  to?  Ifnltlpiied  by  thousands 
of  small  producers  like  myself  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  ones  wotild  give  the  answer. 
We  will  take  our  chances  on  supply  and 
demand.  We  will  take  our  down  markets 
right  along  with  otir  up  (and  we  get  our 
share  in  a  lifetime)  but  when  our  Nation 
gets  in  such  a  state  that  a  man  like  DlSalle 
can  tell  us  8  months  ahead  of  time.  "Boys, 
every  time  you  put  a  hundred  pounds  on  a 
critter.  Tm  going  to  take  It  ofr."  we're 
through.  We're  through  regardless  ot  oui 
choice. 

Why  doeant  DlSalle  get  out  on  th« 
rauaches  or  In  the  feed  lots  where  he  can  get 
a  Uttle  manure  on  his  ahoea  and  get  some 
flret-hazMi  facts  about  cattle  production  and 
what  it  costs.  Instead  he  fwees  with  a  T- 
bone  steak  in  Kansaa  City,  vdth  a  smile  oc 
his  face  as  thoxigh  It  were  s  laughing  ma-.t-r 
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It'»  no  Joke  with  u»  out  her*  I:  s  a  matter 
or  wtirktof  h»nl  up  to  18  hours  a  day  for  a 
T\ghX  to  k  f»lr  and  d«*nt  Uvtns?— not  to  be 
kicked  mround  by  Washtnct^^'n 

OPS  sjiT»  ther*  «iU  be  no  meat  shortatre 
because  they  wtll  control  marketme  and 
there  will  b«  no  heary  run  of  cattle.  I 
wonder  tf  tLey  have  consld^^vd  controUint: 
production  too?  Believe  they  will  have  a 
little  trouble  tellln«  via  we  have  to  grow 
cattle.  Of  cotiTse  we  always  have  Mr.  John- 
ston's brilliant  statement  that  we  can  al- 
ways do  something  else.  That  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  aid  to  the  production  we  are 
asked  for. 

As   I   see   It,   Its   up  to   Washington.     We 
either  hare  meat  or  we  don't.     We  will  put 
In  our  time  and  take  our  chances,  but  not 
when  we  bavt  lost  before  we  start. 
ReapectfuUy  yours, 

OtOKCi  T.  iJtuoir. 

P.  S — ^HaT«  been  to  town  for  a  side  dellv- 
ery  rake  and  cant  resist  another  line. 
Price:  MOO.  An  arerage  plow  costs  a  farm- 
a  tTOO.  DrlU  about  the  same.  Tractor, 
anywhere  from  ta.OOO  to  M.OOO  or  over. 

How  can  such  costs  be  met  with  cheaper 
cattle?  Moat  of  the  tales  we  hear  »eem  to 
center  on  feeders  of  cattle.  It  seems  to  In- 
sinuate tlxat  the  cattle  they  buy  should  be 
produced  and  passed  along  to  them  at  a 
cheaper  price.  This  cannu^  be  done  under 
the  pa-eaent  set-np  any  more  than  they  can 
operate  under  it. 

Hers  are  soma  approximate  flgrures.  I  keep 
about  flO  cows  on  520  acres  and  try  to  carry 
over  my  calvsa.  Last  year  on  an  accrual  re- 
turn I  earned  »S.0OO.  That  was  figured  on 
my  best  Judgment  as  to  what  I  thought  my 
cattle  were  worth.  As  things  now  stand  un- 
der OPB  I  did  not  make  »5.000.  Still  I  paid 
the  Ooremment  91.000  Income  and  personal 
t#T^i»  on  this  amount.  I  borrowed  money  to 
pay  these  taxes,  yet  before  I  have  a  chance 
to  grow  tlwm  out,  one  man  has  the  power  to 
take  them  away  from  me.  Johnston  says 
this  Isn't  Russia.     It's  getting  enough   like 

It  tbat  we  are  getting  d tired  of  it. 

Just  a  few  nvore  figures.  To  earn  that 
$5,000  (which  as  I  stated  I  have  not  under 
OPS)  I  baY*  lnTt«ted  In  cattle,  land,  and 
equipment  150.000.  Much  of  It  Is  bomrved 
money.  If  money  U  worth  4  percent,  and 
X  pay  more  for  meet  of  mine,  the  Investment 
sbould  be  worth  •3,000  leaving  93.000  for 
Ubor. 

My  fatber  helps  me  practically  full  time 
and  to  date  I  have  not  been  able  to  pay  for 
bis  servleea.  To  be  cona*rvatlve  we  will 
Uigurs  one- half  time  for  him. 

My  time  will  average  10  hours  per  day 
every  day  In  the  year,  making  a  total  of 
6,475  hours  labor  or  55  centa  per  hour.  Who 
bfffflH^^  the  farmer  or  rancher  works  for  that 
kind  of  money? 

Labor  wouldn't  work  15  minutes  for  It  and 
X  wouldn't  blame  them. 

I  might  repeat  that  was  what  I  thought 
I  made,  and  paid  taxes  on.  under  previous 
prices — not  OPS  blundering. 

The  only  excMM»  I  bear  from  DlSalle  Is  that 
It  Is  a  fair  price  because  it  Is  above  parity 
which  was  set  by  Congress. 

If  that  Is  as  far  as  he  can  figure,  let's  get 
something  done  about  parity.  It  may  agvire 
out  In  Washington  but  it  doesn't  pay  your 
bills  when  you  put  It  into  practice. 

a  L. 

AMtaiCA'm  Pan  EirnEBfUas  STemc  Rollkd 
B*c*  AfiAijf 

Destroy  the  free  and  open  auction  ntiarKeta 
and  you  destroy  free  enterprise  and  America. 

It  is  only  the  presence  of  free.  open,  com- 
petitive marketing  that  basically  preserves 
the  freedom  «<  individual  enterprises  in 
America.  It  is  here  that  individuals  can. 
toy  their  own  choosing,  procure  the  materials 
and  dispone  of  the  product*  they  produce. 
Any  restriction,  curbing,  altering,  or  political 


h.imstruii;'-''-'?  ^^  ''•^^  tree,  open  auctiot.  mar- 
kets Is  .■»  restriction  .ir.d  curblnR  of  American 
{j-t»e  eritprv'iri.se  t  '■  b':v.  vt  "rfvife  8pc!  sell.  It's 
true  we  may  buv  rio  Kuh.  f^rK^'jif  t(X)  few  or 
to«-)  much  at  times,  aid  terr, ;»-r;»n  v  disturb 
the  eoinomlc  bii.tncps.  but  r  tt'.l  «  rlts  out 
In  the  er.d  to  br;na  things  back  into  balance 
quicker  and  better  thai;  :*:iy  political  tam- 
I^erlnst.  yet  connived  by  any  political  party, 
or  Hitler  or  Stalin, 

Tes,  we  are  in  favor  of  rri:i-bar<5  If  they 
are  applied  to  taxrs  and  If  t:.'-  r  11  'em 
clear  back  to  zero  and  the  14  'K)('  i'  >•  .llttcal 
employees  are  dismissed  and  sent  home  to 
grow  the  feed  and  feed  more  stoers.  By  this 
alone  can  they  prcxluce  more  beef  and 
cheaper  beef.  We  are  und  nr^uFt  be  opposed 
to  any  roll-back  as  applied  t.i  the  products 
of  free  enterprise  because  they  .ire  confisca- 
tion of  prrperty,  boxiehr,  prfxUicod  and  sold 
bv  ones  own  free  will  and  accord  No  small 
nor  large  dezree  of  roll-backs  is  anvthln? 
else,  nor  any  dlrferent  than  Ruffian  or  Ger- 
man seizure  of  cattle  or  other  !;oods  in  occu- 
pied areiis.  A  10  percent  rull-biick  is  no  dif- 
ferent and  h.as  the  same  efTfMrt  as  walking 
Into  one  s  pasture  or  feed  lot  and  takint;  one- 
tenth    of  the   animals   there. 

Hl2h    beef    prices    are    nnr    the    beef    p'  "'- 
ducer's  fault.     It's  the  consumer's  and  n^n- 
beef  producer's  fault.     When   one  goes   into 
a  cafe  with  a  bis;  pocket   full  of  money  he 
orders  T-bone  or   round  or   prime  rib  steak. 
II  he  hasn't  quite  so  much  nicn.ey  he  orders 
roast  beef  and  if  he  has  smaller  appetite  or 
purse    h<-   orders    the    great    .\merican   order, 
■•hamburger  and  ccfTee  "     Now  pork,  chicken. 
ti^kev  and  fish  ar-»  also  nn  the  menu.     Why 
does  lie  order  beef    Just  because  his  apnetlte 
outbids  his  purse  string     Its  hard  work  and 
dally  task  to  comfort  the  appetr.es  of  hungry 
critters  and  it's  rUky.     The  old  critters  may 
eat   poison   weeds,   alfalfa  and   bloat.  Sudan 
or  cane  and  quickly  roll  back  and  over  to  a 
zero  caah  value.     It  takes  gr^iss,  and  a  lot  of 
It  was  plowed   up  and  much  of  It  to  secure 
a    la-'ger    AAA    allotm.ent    and    adjustment 
check  or  more  bushels  of  wheat  or  corn  that 
were  price  supported.     (Another  political  in- 
terference to  the   auction    market   and   free 
enterprise  system  i     T'xj  many  want  to  grow 
that  cash  crop  and  rrU  it  in-^>  cxsh  as  so-.n 
as   they   get    It    on    wheels,    then    play   cards 
or  go  south  or  we^t  f.ir  the  winter  and  not 
buck    the    wind,    snow    and    mud    of    a    feed 
yard  all  winter.     So  who  s  to  blame  the  zuv 
out   here   producing   the   beef     N  i.    !'  s    thr- 
customer  at  the  table  and  the  guys  th  .t  ar^> 
not  producing  "he  beef  (and  a  lot  of    em  art- 
ofT   the   farm    fighting   or   politicir.i;  ■ . 

Wouldn't  It  help  a  lot  of  Du-.Ule's  60,000 
Govertiment  employees  he  contemplates  hir- 
ing to  enforce  the  limited  sl.tUtjh-rT  ,.  •  and 
the  price  roll-back  acts  were  clism.--.-c(i  and 
Sf-nt  h(jme  to  help  raise  feed,  ru;.  hf:d,  and 
scoop  in  the  feed  lots?  Yr-f  and  'he  tax 
saved  the  factory  worker  W'.u'.d  ei.l.i.-ii;'.'  n.> 
check  so  he  could  pay  f..r  his  bet-:  t-.  itidu-.' 
some  one  to  sell  a  few  heilers  i.e  in'.'.^aed 
to  hold  back  and  restock  the  hnnketisf  .sn.  '*- 
storm  loaa  of  1948  and  ltf49  the  weed  p  a-  u.- 
Ing  losses  of  the  vast  area  of  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, and  Nevada  or  the  late  drou^'hr  ar^a 
of  the  Texas  .angea 

Every  red-blooded  Amerlr;in  rattleman 
that  wants  to  preserve  the  individual  ei.ter- 
prlse  wa;'  of  life  should  keep  his  b^.f  -' 
home  and  eat  it  until  the  roll-back  i.s  c  i;U' 1 
ofl  and  the  free  auction  market-price  s',  ,:,;i'!u 
is  again  Installed  Y.u  car  a'.d  *.  »r:!i  i.  - 
chlnery  laborers  eat  your  pr  hIuC"  w!,:!-  r 
pay  Ufl  an  equivalent  wage  pr;  -f  f  •■  .;r  win.; 
your  t>eef.  You  Government  workers  eat 
those  pay  checks  or  come  out  and  helo  frt-  i  l 
few  steers  and  f\x  a  few  fence*  and  kill  iv  few 
poison  weeds  and  pile  up  some  feed  for  a 
drouth  or  snow  storm. 

We  may  buy  feeders  i«nd  feed  subsidy  prlc 
corn  and  take  a  loss  even  at  pre,-.onT  p:  ii* - 
If  we  have  a  little  bad  luck  but  a  we  do  it  a., 


of  our  free  v..  1  and  accord  wt;  d  c  me  right 
back  for  more  and  k-en  trying  an  l  produc- 
ing but  If  political  whims  are  goli  g  to  take 
It  from  us  m  taxes  and  r  .l!--acks.  ■  hat's  the 
fse?  They  might  dec:do  to  ruU-ba  k  50  per- 
cent and  tax  the  other  fifty,  so  t  ue.ss  we'll 
Just  eat  'em  d<'wn  to  old  Sue,  the  milk  cow. 
and  go  fUhin',  and  load  our  gun  tur  reve- 
nuers. 

E     I      CilllC  ITT. 

Producer  of  Buffalo  VaiU'p  S'nt   thornf. 


Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
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or  .^L.VB.AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN 

ThurMiay.  May  17.  19 

Mr   GRANT.     Mr.  Speaker 

talk  for  just  a  few  minutes  a 

f.vo  great  boons  to  the  farmt 

farm  wife  which  the  Congress 

more     generally     available 

year'^ — electricity  and  the  tel 

When    Coni^iress    put     the 

hulter  on  electric  current  a  t 

operative,    ever-ready,    highl 

jack-of  al'-trades   giant    was 

the  farmer's  list  of  farm  hai 
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ply  hou.se.  his  veterinarian. 

his  friends,  and  neighbors,  o 

ond  basl.s  rather  than  on  a  baj 

or  even  days,  as  it  had  been. 

These  two  benefits  have  i 
lili'  much  happier  and  more 
Thpy  have  lifted  the  farm  " 
most  intolerable  conditions 
her  on  a  more  equal  plant 
therMr.'ore  more  fortunate 
c'.tv  .si.sters  No  longer  nee; 
w  .fe  be  the  darling  of  drud 
day'.s  farm  wife,  on  an  elect 
m.iv  have  the  same  labor-sa 
aiic'>  and  ploa.sure-eiving  de 
available  to  the  city  hous 
V.  ht  rrv 

I  supported  the  proeram 
fectuating  legislation  which 
p^)sslbIe.  As  a  member  of 
Auriculiural  Committee  I  hi 
pnvilese  of  a.ssisting  in  dev 
entii't'  prouram  through  whii 
has  l>^en  enriched  and  f; 
broiii:ht  nearer  to  the  great  i 
tentment.  I  have  always  ' 
voted  to  sustain  and  devclo 
electrification  program. 

The  iiioat  success  of  the  i 
thorouuhly  justified  our  faitl 
A  quick,  sketchy  summary 
itv  on  the  fa'-ms  in  the  Ui 
shous  that  of  the  5,379,04: 
05:^676  were  electrified  as 
19.^0  Th^t  was  86.3  percent 
and  it  is  now  estimated  tha 
of  the  Nation's  fanns 
electricity. 

It  IS  estimated  that  only  a 
f;irms  r-mmn  without  the 
electric  power.     Just  think 
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nection that  15  years  afo  only  743.954 
farms  in  the  entire  Nation  were  electri- 
fied. Such  a  remarkable  record.  And 
such  an  enthusiastic  resjwnse  by  the 
farmer. 

All  the  promises  made  for  the  rural 
electrification  program  have  come  true; 
all  the  hopes  have  been  fully  justified. 

The  last  fiscal  year  showed  a  healthy 
operation.  After  all  expenses  were  paid 
and  the  allowance  for  depreciation  set 
a-side.  there  remained  a  profit  of  $19,- 
900.000.  Of  total  payments  due  De- 
cember 31,  1950,  in  the  amount  of  $241,- 
853.785.  only  $703,748  or  three-tenths  of 
1  percent,  representing  43  REA  borrow- 
ers. l)ecame  delinquent. 

As  for  the  rural  telephone  service,  still 
In  its  early  stages  of  development,  one 
finds  that  over  a  hundred  thousand  farm 
homes  are  being  served  for  the  first  time 
or  are  being  served  better  than  before. 
Prospects  for  this  service  to  soon  reach 
thousands  of  additional  homes  are  good. 
My  information  is  t'aat  REA  coop- 
eratives are  approaching  the  goal  of 
making  electricity  available  to  every 
rural  community  in  America.  Soon 
every  farm  in  the  Nation  may  be  able  to 
have  electric  service. 

IndicaUng  what  electxicity  means  to 
the  fanner  is  the  incroise  in  the  index 
of  gross  production  per  farm  worker. 
Prom  1935  to  1948  this  index  shot  up- 
ward from  95  to  152.  This  was  the  era 
of  greatest  expansion  in  the  use  of  farm 
electricity.  Compared  with  this  the 
manufacturing  and  miming  index  per 
worker  rose  from  93  to  121.  This  m- 
crease  in  farm  efficiency  has  vastly  in- 
creased farm  production. 

As  the  administrator  of  RFA  so  aptly 
says: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  coming  of  low- 
cost  electric  power  to  the  I'arm  Is  as  dramatic 
a  revolution  as  that  whlcli  took  place  In  the 
development  of  the  tractor  and  allied  ma- 
chinery. The  shorter  time  required  to  do  the 
farm  chores  with  elecUlcity  enables  the  farm- 
er to  spend  more  time  In  the  l^lds  utilizing 
the  Improved  field  naacfilnery.  despite  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  a  million  and  a 
quarter  less  workers  on  the  farm  than 
there  were  10  years  ago. 

What  electricity  means  to  the  fanner 
may  be  realized  when  it  is  shown  that 
1  kilowatt-hour  will  pump  a  thousand 
gallons  of  water  from  a  well,  or  milk  30 
cows,  or  heat  5  gallons  of  water,  or  grind 
200  bushels  of  grain,  or  run  u  tool  grinder 
for  4  hours,  or  shell  3(1  bushels  of  com. 
or  cool  10  gallons  of  milk,  or  cut  1  ton 
of  silage  ano  elevate  it  into  a  30-foot 
silo. 

Electricity  is  contributing  its  full  share 
to  the  important  task  of  keeping  farm 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  so  vastly  im- 
portant to  the  successful  operation  of 
the  farm  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
farm  home.  And  no  youngsters  any- 
where are  happier  or  healthier  than 
farm  boys  and  girls. 
It  has  l)een  well  said  that — 
The  REA  programa.  both  the  electrical 
and  the  telephone  programs,  are  character- 
ized by  ideal  relatlonahlpe  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  farm  people.  Throtigh  these 
programs  the  Government  helps  people  to 
help  themselves  by  c*^"^  them  th«  neces- 
sary long-term  credit  and  technical  assist- 
ance which  would  otherwise  be  unobtaln- 
atl'!.      Ihe    local    people   own    and    control 


their  own  facilities.  Tbey  jay  back  the 
Government  loans  with  lnten«t.  Through 
their  efforts  they  add  to  the  taxable  Income, 
not  only  of  the  community  bJt  of  the  en- 
tire Katlon.  Their  pro^aias  help  the 
farmer,  laboring  under  adverse  circum- 
stance, to  meet  the  Nation's  ever-increas- 
ing demands  for  more  food  and  fiber. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
of  which  I  am  a  member  has  always 
been  intensely  interested  in  forwarding 
the  rural  electric  program.  To  do  this 
it  has  been  necessary  to  am?nd  the  ba~ic 
Rural  Electrification  Act  from  time  to 
time. 

In  1944  a  special  committee  on  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  seive  proposed 
amendments  to  the  basic  act  which  were 
adopted  and  which  providt:  for  a  longer 
amortization  period  and  a  lower  interest 
rate  on  REA  loans,  thus  extending  the 
time  for  repayment  and  lowering  the 
rate  of  Interest.  This  has  contributed 
substantially  to  the  miraculous  expan- 
sion of  the  rural  electrifica  tion  program 
since  that  time. 

It  has  been  a  happy  privilege  for  me 
to  have  been  permitted  to  liave  an  active 
part  in  ail  this,  to  have  helped  to  bring 
electric  and  telephone  service  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation.  I  believe  I  am 
proudest  of  my  humble  pf.rt  in  hasten- 
ing the  development  of  ths  program,  of 
all  my  congressional  service.  Electricity 
has  indeed  brought  a  nev  day  to  agri- 
cultural America  and  made  farming 
pleasanter.  more  productive,  more  profit- 
able, and  more  desirablu  from  every 
standpoint.  I  complimen ;  the  commit- 
tee for  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
it  toward  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  REA  was  created. 


MililaiT  Prcparedsett  Vtrsns  G\iiiui 
Stspidky 


EXTENSION  OP  RliMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNSU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  SMTTHof  Wisconsia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tht  outstanding  jaumalist,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  writing  in  the  May  11 
issue  of  United  SUtes  Nnws  and  World 
Report,  gives  us  a  pungent  editorial  on 
the  theme  of  military  eflectiveness  ver- 
sus civilian  stupidity.  I  am  including 
the  editorial  at  this  poini;: 
Civilian  SrcrniiTT 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ihe  Issue  posed  by  the  ibrupt  dismissal 
of  General  MacArthur  tn  the  midst  of  a 
critical  offensive  being  launched  by  the 
enemy  Is  not  an  Isstie  of  military  versvo 
civilian  supremacy.  It  Is  an  Issue  of  mili- 
tary  eflectiveness  versus  civilian  stupidity. 

The  iasus  ctxicems  the  lives  of  hundreds 
ot  ttaousards  of  our  troopi  in  Korea — and 
the  blood  of  63.000  of  our  youth. 

The  issue  concerns  ths  pxispect  of  a  gen- 
eral war  brought  on  becatiss  ths  aggressor 
has  been  encotiraged  In  sc  many  words  to 
believe  that,  under  the  aeiils  of  the  U.  M.. 
this  country  has  lost  the  rlijht  to  defend  iU 
troops  with  maximum  forte,  that  we  must 
kow-tow  to  nations  which  trade  In  war  sup- 


plies with  the  enemy,  and  that  we  must 
seek  their  permission  before  me  can  really 
resist  aggression.  The  war  in  Korea  appar. 
ently  Isn't  a  military  war— U  evidently  ts  a 
political  war  And  yet  »t  Is  mostly  Amer- 
ican blood  being  shed  every  day. 

The  U  N  Is  divided.  It  can  delay  mUltary 
decisions.  It  has  members  who  do  not  e gree 
with  our  policies  and  who  are  actually  com- 
mitting treason  in  supplying  bullets  to  the 
enemy. 

The  American  people  want,  of  course,  to 
retain  membership  in  the  U.  N.  as  long  as  H 
la  an  orgHniratJon  of  free  govemmenu, 
honest  governments,  loyal  governments,  will- 
ing to  share  with  us  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  assure  peace. 

It  nevertheless  took  10  months  bef<  re  our 
representatives  in  the  U.  N.  were  Insuucted, 
as  they  were  last  week,  to  ask  for  a  resolu- 
t  en  to  ban  trading  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
adm'tted  now  that  120.000  tons  of  rubber 
have  gone  to  the  Communists  through  Brit- 
ish trade  since  the  Korean  war  began— fom 
times  what  was  shipped  In  IMS  througfc. 
Erltlsh  sources.  Besides  rubbor.  oil — so  Im- 
portant in  industry  and  In  mechanized  war — 
steel,  aluminum,  electrical  M|Ulpment.  cop- 
per wire,  and  other  strategic  materlaU  hav'j 
been  ahip^ied  to  the  CommunUts.  much  ol 
it  through  Hong  Kong,  a  British  port. 

Why  has  it  taken  the  President  and  th<i 
S<x:retary  of  State  all  these  months  to  prcxl 
the  conscience  of  Great  Britain?  ThU  neg- 
lect U  civUlan  stupidity  not  only  In  our 
Department  of  State,  whch  has  failed  to  pro- 
test In  the  name  of  American  youth  beln; 
killed  on  the  battlefield,  but  dvUlan  stupid- 
ity in  the  Ltbor  Government  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, too. 

There  are  more  examples.  General  Mac* 
Arthur  asked  for  reinforcements  In  Koret. 
The  U.  N.  gave  him  hardly  any.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  stood  by  and  allowed 
other  nations  to  default  on  their  profes- 
sions of  comradeship  and  on  their  vote  to 
brand  Red  China  an  aggressor. 

What  shall  we  say,  moreover,  of  the  d villa  a 
strategy  of  a  President  of  the  United  Stabra 
which  permits  our  groiuid  troops  to  t« 
chewed  up  while  the  enemy  supply  lines  in 
Manchuria  are  free  from  our  attiick?  This 
is  interference  with  mUltary  tactics.  It  is 
civiii&n  stupidity. 

Also,  It  comes  out  In  the  Senate  testimony 
that  otir  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  within  90  da:ra 
h»i(xt:  the  dismissal  of  MacArthur.  had  sent 
him  their  own  explicit  approval  of  the  mili- 
tary plan  he  espouses — to  use  the  Chineie 
NaUonallst  troops,  to  Impose  a  naval  ai>d 
economic  blockade  against  the  coiiuiu>n 
enemy,  and  to  permit  air  reconnal»aani:e 
over  Manchuria  and  China. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  oxatch  Chliu>'s  man- 
power. But  we  can  use  our  sdentlllc 
weapons— our  planes  and  bombs,  our  Air 
Force  and  our  Navy,  to  ex«-t  their  power 
In  strategic  bombing,  ths  very  essence  of 
modem  warfare. 

To  permit  a  war  of  attrition  in  whl<;h 
Americans  lives  are  d^jclmated  over  monttu 
and  months  of  Indecslve  fighting  in  Korea 
Is  the  very  essence  of  civilian  stupidity. 

The  President's  quip,  moreover,  that  orJy 
MacArthur  persuaded  him  at  the  Wake  Is- 
land conference  that  Red  China  wouldn't 
Intervene  In  Korea  is  the  worst  revelstlun 
of  all.  He  Ignores  all  the  other  Intelligence 
available  to  htm  from  o\ir  Central  Intitl- 
llgence  Agency  and  from  the  secret  services 
of  all  the  other  friendly  govenunents  of  tue 
world,  which  said  the  same  thing  at  that 
time. 

Also,  does  Mr.  Truman  mean  that  tf  tie 
had  been  advised  positively  that  Red  Chlaa 
would  Intervene,  he  would  have  hauled  dwm 
the  fla«  and  sent  our  troops  rushing  back  to 
Pusan  to  be  evacuated  from  Kt^?  Wasn't 
It  better  to  go  ahead  as  MacArthur  did  and 
break  up  the  ReH  cZeni.ive  at  Its  inc.  lie nt 
point  and  tliu.->  enable  us  to  remain  in  Korea? 
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Mr  Tnimau  cant  h»ve  U  both  wavs — be 
caoit  aMvime  thAt  UacArthur »  estimate 
Alone  U  r*spon«il>:e  for  what  has  happened 
»inc«  in  Korea,  and  Uien  gnt-  coxlers  that 
keep  the  hAnd*  of  our  troops  tied  behind 
thfir  bacts  when  tHe  Red  Chinese  come 
toward  u«  m  horde* 

Such  comment*  a*  have  oire  from  the 
White  House  atoow  plainly  that  tiie  Iss-je 
U  not  mmtATT  versus  civilian  supremacy  at 
a;;  The  Issue  Is  rrJutary  effects  veneris  ver- 
sus ciTiiian  stupidity.  Tbe  Ampncan  people 
will  deal  with  thU  issue  when  they  learn  ai. 
the  lacts. 


Itely'i  Pe»ct  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  KIW   TOMt 

IN  THB  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesdav.  May  ::,  1951 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
membership  of  this  House  is  weU  ac- 
quainted with  the  interest  which  I  have 
for  some  time  taken  in  the  matter  of 
cancellation  or  revision  of  Italy's  de- 
plorably unfair  peace  treaty  with  the 
Allied  Powers.  Action  in  this  regard. 
necessitated  by  simple  justice  and  fair 
dealing,  has  long  been  overdue.  In  this 
connection.  I  include  the  following 
splendid  editcrial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Tuesday.  May  22.  1951: 

ITALT  ■  PiaCX  I'miATT 

Count  Srom  haa  »«8in  proposed  that  the 
Italian  pemot  treaty  be  revised.  The  timing 
or  this  r«iue»t  a  week  before  the  crucial 
municipal  rlections  was  doubtless  calculated. 
At  tl*e  bcifht  of  tl»  electoral  campaign  in 
tn«  «prtn«  of  1»48  a  Judicious  declaration  by 
the  United  States.  Britain  and  France  favor- 
ing de  return  of  Trieste  to  Italy  undoubted- 
ly gained  »otea  'or  the  antl-Communist  side. 
This  time  tbe  same  countries  are  unfortu- 
nately prevented  from  expressinz  an  opin- 
ion b'  the  agenda  talks  now  fruitlessly  tak- 
ing place  among  the  B'g  Pour  »n  Paris.  TY^e 
United  State*,  for  Instance,  cannot  o;.  the 
one  hand  light  to  get  the  Russian  satellites 
to  obaerre  thetr  peace  treaties  and  on  the 
other  deetroy  the  terms  of  the  Italian  peace 
treaty. 

Howerer.  this  Is  a  technicality  that  ore 
hope*  will  soon  be  removed.  The  satellites. 
with  BuaaUn  inctiement  and  help,  have 
armed  far  beyond  the  limits  set  m  their 
treaties.  To  force  Italy  to  keep  within  the 
limlU  prwcrlbed  in  her  own  treaty  Is  dan- 
gerous folly.  Treaties  cannot  be  violated 
by  one  side  and  made  sacred  and  binding  ijn 
the  other.  It  U  not  that  any  number  (^f 
wronga  make  a  right  but  that  Internationul 
relations  mtist  live  up  to  certain  accepted 
norma.  When  the  basis  for  such  relations  Is 
broken  the  luperstructure  cannot  be  held  up. 

Th«  point  that  Count  Sforza  makes  about 
Italy's  twLDg  forced  to  supply  Ruasta  with 
war  materials  as  reparations  at  a  lime  when 
the  Weat  is  trying  to  embargo  such  goods  l-s 
well  taken.  However,  it  impinges  on  the 
whol*  vast  iwoblem  of  reparations,  no;  only 
to  Huaala  »»ut  to  ether  allies  and  not  only 
of  Italy  but  of  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
proble-a  la  delicate  and  eompllcaWd  and  will 
need  study.  In  addition,  it  is  hard  to  see  the 
uaceaalty  lor  "aboilahlng-  the  preamble  of 
tbe  peace  treety.  as  Premier  de  Gasper t  re- 
cently si^gested.  It  states  the  historic  fact 
Utat  Italy  JoUaed  with  Germany  and  Japan 


In  makUK  w^f  ""  ^'"^  a:1'..:-s  \V.;i.  ■»..  d'.e 
respects  to  the  Ruitsians.  who  ire  \ni.>\  lus- 
ters at  the  art.  hu>t«-ry  crtiu-.-'t  b»-  rvAritU'ii  -r 
expunged    from    the    record.s. 

The  time  is  di>uOM  so  :i  afproaohmt; 
whpn  Italy  wUl  f'.-tn.^Uv  .md  i  ra.-n.lv  appiv 
to  the  Bi«  Three  f  t  thf  revit,u>n  oi  the 
Ci.*uses  of  the  pea.-e  Tea'v  V.'  .en  that  time 
crr.cs  -lu-re  shotiid  b«^  no  hesitation  In 
a^T?-ein2  to  :he  prr.p^isal 

Mr  Speaker,  under  V.^s  sarae  date,  the 
Washington  Dail.v  News  ccnimt-nted  edi- 
torially as  follows; 

Italy  s  Trs-vty 
In  *he  n/erests  ;f  w-'>->rn  secvirlty.  and 
or  ;u.snce,  the  United  states  should  support 
Italy  5  request  '.  r  rancellation  or  revision 
of  her  Wir'd  W.ir  11  peace  treaty  with  the 
A!'.:ed   Powers 

When  thi.  trearv  w^.s  suniec!  it  w:\s  recard- 
ed  as  part  of  a  ze:,er,il  war  tetrlement  Rus- 
sia s  refusal  to  abide  bv  similar  settlements 
with  Germany  and  .\ustriH  should  cancel  out 
our  concessions  to  Ru.ssia  in  the  Italian 
agreement. 

The  United  States  ci.*::i".ecl  no  reparations 
from  I*a:v  bu'  aL-rppd  t.i  a  Russian  claim 
for  m>r':HX)  (X;0  iju  the  a.'i.s/.mption  that  this 
would  facilitate  a  eener.i!  at'reement  with 
the  Axis  Powers  However,  after  getting 
what  they  wanted,  the  Suvieti,  walked  out 
on  us. 

They  tLX3k  some  Itahan  properties  In  the 
Balkans  as  partial  payment  of  their  claim. 
Now  they  demand  the  balance  m  motorships. 
sulfu. .  mercury,  and  .artificial  fibers — all 
of  which  wjuld  co!un»;ute  to  the  Russian 
war  potential.  And.  .since  Marshall  plan  aid 
1  as  financed  Italian  industry,  s^nne  of  our 
money  thus  mieht  be  used  aeainst  us. 

The  World  War  II  pe..ce  treaty  also  Is  un- 
fair to  Italy  in  its  restrict;  -us  on  Italian  re- 
armament. Similar  restrictions  on  Bulgaria 
and  Hungary  have  been  Inoperative  since 
they  became  Soviet  s.Ttellltes.  Only  Italy 
remains    under    this    h.i::cl;'M;i 

Instead  of  ra^jvini?  t-  -.i,  ira  f>-' icp  Russia 
has  stayed  on  a  war  f-.  tin?  .^nd  her  aggres- 
sive designs  have  di\ided  'he  W'.rld.  S<.i  the 
Yalta  and  Potsda."i  agreements,  and  the 
Italian  peace  settlement  n.ide  ;n  accordance 
with  them,  have  lost  whn'ev'-r  v  illdlty  they 
may  once  have  had  And.  since  th^y  have 
not  been  binding  un  Russia,  they  should  not 
be  binding  on  '.!.■- 

Italy  has  cast  her  ;<)t  w.'h  .America  and  the 
free  nations  of  Western  Europe  She  should 
no  lonaer  be  penalized  by  th.tt  outmoded 
settlement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  tru.st  that  t!.e  insertion 
of  these  clear-cut  editorials  serves  to 
point  up  the  necessity  of  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  important  matter. 


At  Last  the  Light  Ii  Dawning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF   NEW   YOrK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVF.3 

Thursday   May  17,  1931 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  pa.st  12  year.s  I  have 
served  in  Congre-ss.  probably  th^"  mc^t 
constant  position  I  have  taken  i.s  mv 
steadfast  determination  to  vote  hi-'h'  r 
salaries  for  our  pc:-,t -orTicc  dcik-s, 
carriers,  cu5L0dian.b,  and  ti;e  rt^t. 


Of  com-M'.  '.all  time  I  made  >uch  a 
declaration.  I  wouhi  be  sure  to  invoke 
storms  of  ridicule  and  abu.sf  f  rut  i  some 
whose  incomes  ranged  50  to  10>  times 
greater  than  th.it  of  the  ct\trti-<  po.-.tal 
employee. 

The.se  wealthy  scion.'^.  accustoned  to 
feeding  Uieir  famiii".^  on  lu.cy  ai  d  i;en- 
erous  rations  of  nd  m  at.  beca  ne  an- 
noyed and  irritated  ovf  r  the  pro.^pect  ol 
letting  the  post-office  boy.s  make  t  k  bar- 
est of  livine. 

But  times  a:e  chani^-.n:.  So  ne  are 
beginning  to  see  th.-  ir  h.t  A<  I  roof  of 
this,  I  make  haste  tD  insert  at  th  ^  plac 
in  the  Appendix,  an  editorial  f r  )m  the 
Biniihamton  Press: 

Postal  Woeker-s  Dhsebve  P.  se 
If  any  group  of  workers  in  this  and  de- 
serves a  sfilary  increase  In  this  time  f  exces- 
sive taxes  and  living  costs,  that  roup  is 
postal  workers.  No  group  renders  »  higher 
standard  of  faithful  public  servlcf  or  re- 
ceives less  for  it. 

Impressions  are  widespread  that  Govern- 
ment workers  have  a  pretty  <u.shy  d  'al.  with 
lone  vacations,  lorn?  siclc  leave,  freq  leiit  ><:- 
caslon  for  double-time  and  otl  er  pre- 
requisites It  Isn  t  true  as  ;ar  £3  postal 
workers  are  concerned.  Tl.e  Iw  pay  of 
post?!  workers  Is  n^t  justihed  m  luht  of 
economy  or  anv  --h-r  cnr.Mdorat  un  that 
could  bear  on  th^-ir  ■  sp  A  Go' ernment 
that  has  f--:.'^  of  bill,  'ns  t.j  t;;.e  away 
throutthoul  the  world  is  contempti  ile  when 
It  refuses  to  pay  decent  wages  tc  us  own 
u    :  ■  •  •  - 

-,,  :,.,,  ,f  the  huliest  paid  p  -st  cfice 
worRers,  rl- ri..;,  and  iMrriPrs.  rai  ge  from 
$2,670  a  >'ir,  the  5*  •.rtu.::  pay.  o  13  970 
after  24  vf.irs  nf  .<;ervlee  Fur' herm.ore. 
pKDStal  workers  mu^t  finance  their  wn  pen- 
sions by  a  con'nbu-.iun  f.f  6  pcrccn  of  their 
salaries.  No  parity  principle  pre-  ect^  the 
postal  worker  tmm  h.ird'^lup  an.d  economic 
injustice  In  a  {xTiod  •  t  runaway  li\  lug  costs 
And  postal  workers  who  have  twc  or  more 
dependents  actually  receive  lesj:  than  the 
Government's  own  advocated  standard  of 
subsistence  pay. 

The  posUl  empl  'Vee  Is  les';  f.iv  red  than 
the  average  G  ivernment  worker.  One  such 
employee  'H  Bmghamton  whom  we  knew 
points  out  th.it.  as  opposed  to  the  ;  vera^-e  uf 
26  days'  vacation  leave  given  somt  Gnern- 
ment  workers,  he  gets  but  15  davt  after  20 
years  of  service.  Instead  if  15  di  s  of  sick 
leave,  he  gets  only  10  And  unl.ke  s^me 
other  Government  workers  who  g'  t  double 
time  for  holidays  1  he  is  aliuwed  ime  and 
one-hall  for  the  last  15  days  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding Christmas  morning  1  to  ha  .die  rush 
mall.  Other  h  ilidays  are  h;^ndled  by  sub- 
stitutes wh.  -ire  p.i-d  '-11  a  straight  hourly 
basis  regardless  uf  t!ie  number  if  huurs 
worked 

Two  yp.;'>  'nive  pa'5.«ed  smrp  pos  al  wMrk- 
ers  received  .1  p.iv  increase  iSl-0  a  .t-.iri  de- 
spite the  IS-fJercent  increase  111  I  >(>d  cos:^ 
and  10-percent  lncre.ise  111  over-  ill  livin:; 
costs  since  Uie  beicmmn^  ot  tlie  Ki  rean  W.ir 
last  June.  Income  taxes,  meanu  lie,  have 
risen  25  percent  and  are  about  to  11  crea.>e  bv 
another  3  i.v:-centai:e  points,  er  i.-our.d  15 
{>ercent. 

Unlike  farm  ltitpr<--ts  and  varle  ;s  ereedy 
pressure  groups,  j;  sui:  workers  la.  Ic  a  \v -x- 
erful  lobby  to  brin^  presMire  on  WhnIu:  .:- 
ton's  politicians.  Blhions  O'U'.d  be  cut  ir  :!i 
the  spendln»f  of  one  Government  a  lency  and 
another  but  :.  ril  w  rkers  have  a  £  lund  case 
for  a  pay  n.cre.ue  f  f  at  Irri-t  K  percent. 
Bllbs  now  !n  the  Senate  and  Hue  to  pro- 
vide pay  IncreaiC:  .=  h  u'  1  '  1  ■  .J  quicSsly 
tu  ameliorate  a  serious  inju,;>'i,4ve. 


''Fifbt  War  To  Fiaish  or  Sec  American 
Way  of  Ufe  Destroyed,"  Captain  Mil- 
lett  Warns 


( 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 

or    UAHSACnVSTTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1951 
Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  of 
Capt.  Lewis  L.  Millett.  from  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  of  May  17. 
1951: 

•'Fight  Was  To  Finish  or  Six  Amzkican  Wat 
or  Liri  DtsTROYED,"  Captain  Mu-litt 
Warns 

(Editor's  Note.— In  the  following  letter, 
Capt.  Lewis  L.  Millett.  formerly  of  120  Elm 
Street.  South  Dartmouth,  says  he  has  asked 
to  stay  In  Korea  with  his  men  because  he 
believes  America  is  In  "ft  light  for  otJr  sur- 
vival and  a  fight  to  the  flnlsh."  An  Infantry 
company  commander  In  the  Twenty-fifth  Di- 
vision, Captain  Millett  U  holder  of  the  Silver 
Star  and  was  recommended  for  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  bravery  In  World 
War  n.  He  has  been  nominated  a  second 
time  for  the  Nation's  highest  award  as  lead- 
er of  a  spectacular  bayonet  charge  which 
drove  Communists  from  a  key  Korean  sum- 
mit and  brought  death  to  almost  150  Chinese 
last  February.  He  Is  the  former  son-in-law 
of  attorney  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Young,  of 
South  Dartmouth,  and  his  letter  is  addressed 
to  Mr.  Yoimg.) 

Korea,  May  1951. 
Dear  Mr.  Young:  I'm  writing  this  letter 
In  order  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Youngs  and  also  to  explain 
my  prolonged  stay  in  Korea. 

I'm  not  trying  to  be  heroic.  However,  quite 
often,  I  find,  we  must  weigh  ourselves,  our 
actions  and  Ideals  to  determine  whatever 
we  are  engaged  In  doing  Is  worth  while  and 
BufBclent. 

Too  many  people  of  our  country  have  no 
purpose  In  life  except  their  own  selfish  exist- 
ence; too  many  have  lost  the  self-sacrifice, 
personal  honor  and  hard-working  asceticism 
that  made  old  New  England  the  focal  point 
of  American  civilization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  because  an  Individual 
does  a  successful  and  efficient  duty  under 
trylns  conditions,  permits  him  to  rest  on 
previously  won  laurels,  while  others  are  still 
engaged  in  surmounting  the  difficulties  at 
hand. 

The  caliber,  scope  of  action  and  avowed 
purpose  of  America's  new  enemy  previews  a 
flight  for  our  stirvlval  and  a  fight  to  the 
flnlsh. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  lay  aside  per- 
sonal ambitions,  prejudices,  and  politics  as 
usual,  and  buckle  down  to  a  dirty,  distaste- 
ful and  difficult  task. 

That  we  are  now  engage  '  In  such  a  dirty 
business  has  been  made  all  too  clear  to  the 
few  now  fighting  In  Korea. 

Mass  murder  and  executions  of  our  own 
soldiery  and  South  Korean  social,  politlcaJ 
and  religious  leaders  by  the  Oommunlata  are 
a  prelude  to  what  America  can  expect. 

I  would  like  to  be  Christian  In  attitude 
toward  our  antagonists  but  I'm  afraid  the 
only  solution  for  the  elimination  of  mad-dog 
political  eitremlsta  of  the  Communist  type 
Is  their  removal  by  the  most  expeditious 
means  at  hand.  If  this  means  world  war 
m.  then  it  has  begun— here,  and  If  that  is 
true  we  have  so  little  time. 


Inasmuch  as  Communists  and  stooges  have 
and  are  attacking  us,  In  eveiy  means  and 
sphere  of  activity,  trying  to  destroy  our  way 
of  life  and  all  it  stands  for,  then  I  believe 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  stock 
In  himself  and  Join  the  Issue. 

We  seem  to  have  too  many  "sunshine  pa- 
triots and  summer  soldiers"  in  the  United 
States,  so  I  am  asking  to  stay  here  with  the 
men  who  have  so  little  to  gain,  but  so  much 
to  lose. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lxvns  MnuETT. 


TestimoDy  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  in 
tbe  MacArtbar  InTcsti  (ation 


EXTENSION  OP  RElkfLARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  E>resident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Silent  General."  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  22,  1951,  to- 
gether with  a  column  entitled  "These 
Days."  by  George  Sokolsky,  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
22.  1951.  Both  the  Star  editorial  and  tlie 
Sokoisky  article  cover  the  stime  very  im- 
portant subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  WashlngtOTi  Star  of  May  23,  19511 

SiLXNT   GXNXRALfl 

General  Bradley  has  testlfleil  In  the  course 
of  the  MacArthur  Investigation  that  he  would 
not  speak  out  publicly  against  political  poU- 
cles  which.  In  his  judgment,  vrere  adverse  to 
the  best  interests  of  this  country  from  a 
military  standpoint. 

The  questioning  was  by  S«nator  Bhidcxs. 
He  asked  General  Bradley  what  he  would  do 
If  the  time  should  come  when  he  thinks  that 
a  political  decision  Is  affecting;  something  he 
believes  to  be  basically  right  militarily.  If 
his  advice  should  be  rejected  several  times. 
General  Bradley  said,  he  wctild  resign.  But 
he  would  protest  only  to  th;  "constituted 
authorttles";  he  would  not  miike  any  public 
statement  of  his  views. 

This  Is  an  attitude  which  may  be  In  the 
best  military  tradition.  But  .t  decidedly  is 
not  an  attitude  which  is  nec«!ssarlly  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country. 

In  the  last  analysis.  politl<;al  policies  in 
this  country  are  the  product  cf  public  opin- 
ion. But  publli:  oii'nlon  cannot  assert  Itself 
Intelligently  unless  ii  has  the  benefit  of  In- 
formed Judgments,  and  on  miLtary  questions 
this,  of  course.  Includes  mUitiury  Judgments. 
A  few  years  ago  we  were  tcld  by  civilian 
authority  that  this  country  c«>uld  not  stand 
a  military  budget  in  excess  of  112.000.000,000. 
An  attempt  by  the  House  to  t  nlarge  the  Air 
Force  was  beaten  down.  Tliat.  as  events 
have  shown,  was  a  very  costly  error  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  President  and  his 
advisers.  We  are  trying  to  retrieve  that 
error.  But  it  is  costing  us  billions  of  dollars 
more  than  It  would  have  cost  us  had  we  acted 
In  time;  and,  much  worse,  thousands  of 
American  boys  are  being  killed  and  wounded 
In  Korea  t)ecause.  first,  our  military  weak- 
ness encouraged  the  attack  there;  and.  sec- 
ond, becatise,  as  the  experts  now  are  saying, 
wc  lack  the  strength  to  accept  the  risk  of 
attacking  the  enemy's  bases  In  Manchuria. 


This  Is  but  one  Ulustratlon  of  what  can 
happen  if  our  top  mUltary  men  are  going  to 
take  the  position  that  they  will  not  appeal 
to  the  public  against  pollUcal  poUciea  they 
know  to  be  wrong.  A  man  in  General  Brad- 
ley's position.  If  he  feels  that  the  issue  Is 
Important  enough,  has  not  only  a  right  but 
a  duty  to  resign  his  official  pa?t  and  then 
publicly  state  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
a  particular  poUtlcal  policy  Is  militarily 
wrong.  To  resign  and  then  keep  quiet  would 
merely  make  It  easier  for  the  authors  of  an 
erroneous  policy  to  prevail.  A  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not  responsible 
to  the  President  alone.  Where  vital  matters 
are  at  stake,  his  ultimate  responsibility  la  to 
the  people  and  the  country. 

[From    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 
May  22.   1951] 
Thxsz  Dats 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 
It  is  obvious  that  It  Is  the  administration's 
policy  to  talk   the   MacArthxir   hearings   to 
death.    Somebody  used  the  word,  obfuscate, 
to  describe  their  tactics,  meaning  to  deprive 
of    mental    clearness.      General    MarshaU's 
200,000     words     shed     no     light:      General 
Bradley's  testimony,  thus  far,  added  little  to 
our  Information  except  that  military  men 
are  trained  not  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

On  this  subject.  General  Bradley  had  much 
to  say  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Sena- 
tor Bridges  asked  htm: 

"Question.  If  It  reaches  the  time  In  this 
country  where  you  think  the  political  de- 
cision Is  affecting  what  you  believe  to  be 
basically  right  militarily,  what  would  you  do? 
"Answer.  Well,  if  after  several  instances  In 
which  the  best  military  advice  we  could  give 
was  turned  down  for  other  reasons.  I  would 
decide  that  my  advice  was  no  longer  of  any 
help,  why,  I  would  quit,  I  feel  that  is  the 
way  you  would  have  to  do.  Let  them  get 
some  other  military  adviser  whose  adrtc*  ap- 
parently would  be  better,  or  at  least  more 
acceptable. 

"Question.  Would  you  speak  out,  tell  the 
American  public? 
"Answer.  No  sir." 

Senator  Bsidcxs  pursued  this  line  of 
questioning  and  all  of  It  Is  Important; 

••Question.  Don't  you  think  tliat  is  yotir 
duty,  your  loyalty  to  your  cotmtry.  to  do 
that? 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.  I  have 
been  brought  up  a  little  dlflertntly. 

"Question.  Where  does  the  loyalty  to  your 
country  come  In? 

"Answer.  I  am  loyal  to  my  country,  but  I 
am  also  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  and  I 
wouldn't  profess  that  my  Judgment  was  bet- 
ter than  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the   admlnlstrstlon. 

"Question.  'Would  It  not  be  on  a  military 
subject? 

"Answer.  Tes. 

"Question.  Should   not    you    speak   out? 
"Answer.  I  would,  yes,  to  the  constituted 
authorities,  yes. 
"Question.    But  you  wotild  stop  there? 
"Answer.  Yes." 

Senator  Wiutt  asked  General  Bradley  a 
question  pertinent  to  the  tnyestigatlorj — an 
Important  question  in  a  bearing  enpeclally 
called  so  that  the  people  might  know  the 
truth  regarding  the  conference  to  dismiss 
MacArthur.    This  is  the  colloquy: 

"Question.  I  beg  your  pardon.    Tou  said 
there  was  Marshall.  Acheson — and  who  else? 
"Answer.  Harrlman  and  myself. 
"Question.  All  right.     Now  teU  us  what 
was  said  then? 

Answer.  Senator  at  that  time  I  was  In  a 
position  of  confidential  adviser  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  publicize 
what  any  of  us  said  at  that  time." 

If  you  or  I  took  that  position,  we  should  be 
cited  for  contempt.     Dr.  Edward  A.  Rumely 
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has  b*en  conncted  (or  takir.iif  piTclsely  that 
petition.  The  committee  ha*  vot«l  to  Tor- 
glve  G«ner»l  Bradley  his  recalcitrance  and 
puDUc  opinion,  on  the  whole,  supporu  that 
poBition  But  we  need  to  know  that  two 
precedent*  havt  been  esrabUshed 

1  ThJ»t  military  men  are  not  the  same 
kind  of  cttl»en«:  that  there  Is  one  rale  for 
tnem  And  one  for  the  rest  of  us. 

2  That  It  \s  not  necesaary  to  speak  the 
whcle  truth  before  a  coner^ssiona:  commit- 
tee, that  a  citizen  has  option  as  to  the  kind 
of  truth  he  may  choose  to  tell. 

(In  this  connection  '.t  is  intereftir.i  to  re:-d 
Donald  Davrson  s  testimony.  He  a'.s^ 
dodi?C8  > 

As  Senator  Knowland  so  correctly  said. 
•'Th'.s  deals  with  the  public  bus.r.esi;  of  t;;e 
Government  ol  the  United  States  '  Presi- 
dent H?rry  Truman  Is  only  part  cf  that  Gov. 
er:unp".t.  the  Conirress  is  an  equal  part. 
General  Bradley's  respons^ibiUtv  is  a.-  ere  it 
to  Consfreas  as  it  is  to  the  President 

I  should  like  to  put  it  all  in  the  form  f 
a  hypothetical  question  Suppose  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ordered  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Sta.l  to  seize  tlie 
Consre**.  arreat  the  minority  leaders  ar.cl 
declare  a  dictatorship — what  would  be  tlif 
responsibility  of  the  Chairman  o:  the  Join: 
Chiefs  of  Staff? 

Perhaps  General  Bradley  would  like  to 
answer  that.  Senator  Connau-t  understood 
that  when  he  said  : 

•I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  General  to  sp«ak  to  the  President  anl 
then  come  back  and  tell  us  what  the  Pre!si- 
dent  decided  about  a  purely  prticedural  mat- 
ter   before   this   committee 

"It  is  not  the  business  of  the  President, 
and  I  don't  think  that  we  ought  to  estatalifh 
any  such  doctrine  tor  similar  cases,  that  »e 
run  over  and  talk  to  the  White  HoUse  and 
get  the  Presidents  opinion   ' 

This  is  not  a  question  of  General  Bradley 
or  Donald  Dawson;  it  is  a  matter  oi  Go%-- 
crument. 


Americans,  like  their  brothers  In  the  h  ^me- 
land.  are  true  b/vers  of  (reedcm  ana  t:.,-. 
N'>rdlsk  Ttdende  has  always  s'ood  t\r!r.:y  :  r 
democracy  and  against  anv  diet  r  r-:..-j. 
The  meeting  was  n.vable  hv  'he  presence  of 
Norweman  Prime  Mir.is'er  Eir.Ar  Gerhardsen. 
who  came  over  tr"in  his  Ivr-nieKind  especially 
to  address  It. 

The  Eiii;;le  ex-eocls  warm  congratulations 
to  the  N'lrdisk  Tidende  on  reaching  the 
three-score  marS  .md  to  Its  publisher.  Col. 
Sijurd  J  Arnesen,  one  of  Brooklyn's  out- 
standine  citizens. 


Grectiaf  s  to  Nordisk  Tidende 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
the  distinguished  honor  to  represent 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  Nor- 
wegian colony  m  this  country.  The 
Nordisk  Tidende.  Norwegian-language 
newspaper  published  in  my  district,  has 
just  celebrated  its  sixtieth  birthday. 
Under  the  permission  heretofore  granted 
me  by  unanimotis  consent  of  the  Hou.se, 
I  include  the  following  cordial  editorial 
from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Monday. 
May  21.  1951: 

GKKmtfGS    TO    NOKOISX    TlOCKDE 

The  annual  celebration  In  Brooklyn  of  the 
Korwe^an  Constitution  Day  took  on  added 
significance  this  year  because  It  also  marked 
tbe  sirtJeth  birthday  of  the  NordUk  Tidende. 
leading  NorwegUn  language  weekly  in  Amer- 
ica. Pi'bUahed  in  South  Brooklyn  In  the 
heart  of  the  largest  and  strongest  Norwegian 
colony  In  the  United  States,  it  has  won  a 
special  place  for  Itaelf  In  the  hearts  of  all 
oC  UMae  In  whom  Sows  Morse  blood. 

It  was  hctlng  that  the  two  evenu  should 
tw  celebrated  together,  for  the   Norweglaa- 


Red  Rock  Memorial  Ceremonie?. 
Lynn,  Mass. 


EX'l  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF     M.\-;S.^rHT--^TTS 

IN-  THE  .lOU.-E  OF  REPHF,,- ENl  A  FIVES 

Tuesday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Sppakei.  under  leave 
10  extend  my  remarks  ;ri  the  Record. 
I  wish  lo  include  herein  my  brief  re- 
marks made  at  the  annual  Red  Rock 
memorial  .services  held  m  conjunction 
v,-ith  Armed  Forces  Dav  on  Suniay.  May 
20    1951.  at  Lynn.  M.i.>.-^ 

Greet inf?^  1  year  ago  we  also  observed 
Armed  Forces  Dny. 

Perhaps  they  sent  a  tank  from  Fort  Devens 
ti-.-it  rumbled  tri  ,i  stop  near  the  sidewalk  In 
the  square  And  there  it  remained  most  of 
the  uay  as  a  s.mbol  of  our  strent;th.  while 
the  children  sw;irmed  all  over  It  as  if  It  were 
a  kns-sized  toy 

Perhaps  "he  Air  Force  sent  a  couple  of 
jets  to  dart  back  and  forth  across  the  sky. 
leaving  vapor  trails  wh' se  v  ritini?  we  could 
net  uno^rstanci 

And  the  Navy  sent  a  banc*  and  a  color 
suard  and  a  detachment  of  smart -stepping 
sailers. 

All  in  all  It  was  a  proud  and  spine-tingUng 
day  that  made  us  feel  secure  In  our  power 
because  there  was  no  Immediate  danger  to 
challenge  this  small  ard  one-sided  demon- 
stratit'ii  ol  strt'ii^th  Of  ci_'urse.  the  head- 
lines in  the  papers,  and  the  crlsls-laden 
voices  if  the  ct mmeutators.  were  not  so 
reassiirint;  But  there  had  been  so  many 
.alse  alarms  in  tae  International  community 
that  we  were  be.mnlng  to  look  upon  It  all 
as  a  Int  of  ■make-believe"  that  wov'id  never 
really  e.xpUxle  and  hurt  us  M.iybe.  as 
t^rown-ups.  wp  wre  not  much  ditTerent  from 
the  children  w  li  '  looked  upwn  the  sights  of 
Armed  Forces  Day  as  a  coiorful  and  exciting 
sr.'jiw 

That  was  1  yoai  a£;<^— in  the  -prlng  of  the 
year  1950 

On.y  12  mon'h-s  back 

Before  bill)':n.s  of  extra  dollar';  wfre  spent. 
When  mort-  than  60  uOO  v  lun^'  Americans. 
In  the  full  flu.^h  ei  their  mn-.ho.'d  were  alive 
and  well 

When  the  future  did  '.\c'  or'  wd  each  and 
every  one  of  us  with  the  urgent  question 
•'What  are  you  dotasj  t.)  save  rur  way  of  life?' 
Some  of  the  tanks  and  the  Jets  and  the 
men  of  the  Armed  Frrces  that  we  saw  a  yeer 
ago  have  traveled  far  since  then.  And  some 
will  never  com.e  back  Korea  is  but  one  of 
the  many  places  around  the  ^lobe  wtiore  'he 
mounting  struggle  f^.r  freedom  will  be  w  i. 
or  lost.  The  others'  WashiiiRt  ^r.  London. 
Tehran,  Pelplng.  Moscow,  and  New  York 
where  the  United  Nations  will  live  or  die. 
There  may  be  other  ph.ces  where  the  Issue 
will   be  Joined   as  in  K.,rea.     But   ul   this  I 


am  certain  Ovir  df-'ii.y  will  be  decided. 
not  alone  on  the  ha'->neld  o,  acr-.s.  the 
conference  table,  but  v..  e-.erv  produ- u  >n 
center  of  the  clvUU'd  w-.Md.  including 
Lynn. 

One  year  ago.  we  talked  about  unification 
of  the  Armed  Forces 

Today  that  unification  has  been  won  under 
the  ordeal  by  fire  that  Is  known  as  Korea. 
The  effective  teamwork  of  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Is  now  a  fact,  that  Is  not  lost  up>on 
Stalin,  because  It  has  been  extended  to  In- 
clude those  contingents  from  other  nations 
that  are  supporting  our  effort  In  Korea.  It 
Is  one  step  forward  toward  collective  action 
In  the  name  of  world  securltv  that  we  can 
hall  as  progress  on  this  Armed  Forc«s  Day 
That  same  teamwork,  or  unlficfitlor. ,  in  vi- 
be won  on  the  home  front.  The  right  Vj 
dissent,  to  dhler.  Is  fundamental  to  all  men 
who  cherish  liberty.  It  Is  this  variety  that 
has  stimulated  our  great  development.  In 
time  of  crisis,  however,  we  must  voluntarily 
close  our  ranks  to  protect  the  free  world 
from  those  who  envy  our  progress  and  seek 
to  enslave  It. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  we  meet  to 
observe  Armed  Forces  Day  and  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  once  served  In  the 
United  States  Navy. 

They  are  the  heroic  dead 
We  are  the  solemnly  dedicated 
The  men  and  women  of  the  Arincd  Foices 
need  us  as  we  need  them 

To  work  or  to  fight,  to  buy  b  i.ds  or  '  i 
give  blood,  each  of  us  has  one  or  m.-re  dutits 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  greatest  of  ail  is 
the  living,  practicing  faith  we  hcve  In  our- 
selves and  in  our  neighbors  as  freemen. 

This,  under  God,  is  the  moral  rearmament 
that    will    help   us   to    become   str.  i.^    in   af 
ways  and  to  resist  agjrt sslon  in  any  form. 
This  Is  the  pledge  we  make— to  keep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  pro-; ram  sjjonsored 
by  the  Lynn  unit  of  the  Navy  Club  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  ably 
and  well  presented  by  Daniel  R  Bro-AU, 
commandant  of  that  organization. 

The  principal  speaker  for  thi^  patri- 
otic occasion  was  Rear  Adm  William  S. 
Parsons.  United  States  N.nv.  commander 
of  the  Sixth  Cruiser  Division,  who  was 
aboard  the  B-29  bomber  uhen  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  dropped  from  tlu'  plane 
ov"r  Hirosh;m-i  ,Jnpan.  in  World  W.ir  IL 
Adm.ral  F..:-  'U-  1ms  many  accomplish- 
ments to  l.-.r  'ledit  m  the  Navy,  and  espe- 
cially V.  r.l:  ).  work  in  xhe  development 
of  the  atf  mu-  bomb  Hi-  rema:  ks,  which 
were  most  interesting  and  educational. 
were  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  Kf\r  .XtM    \V   S   P'.rs   n'^.  UNirrr; 

ST.^rE.3    N.*VY.    AT    TH-     HfJ    HOOK     ME.MORIU. 

AND   Armed   FoRrE:<   D.\y    K.xeucIjE',    Ltnn. 

Mass.,  Mat  20.  1951 

This  Is  a  time  of  great  worry  and  anxintis 
debate.  There  Is  a  feeling  that  a  rid  w.ir 
III  or  slavery  may  be  the  v-v.  .  ' .  -:  a  wrong 
decision  or  even  of  no  clr  ,-;  :.  In  this  de- 
bate many  things  are  c  iw<'S'.ed,  but  I  be- 
lieve few  Amerlcan.s  w.uiid  c.isa^ree  with 
these  statements  by  ti.e  President  3  days 
ago; 

"The  dangers  we  laie  are  very  serl  nis.  the 
most  dangerous  v^e  iiave  ever  faced  in  all  cur 
time.     •      •      • 

The  future  depct^.ds  on  the  opinions  and 
ilie   decisions   of   the   American    people" 

It  may  be  hard  for  us  Americans  .sitthii?  in 
the  middle  of  our  own  deb.ue  to  understand 
that  people  In  distant  lands  can  hardly  make 
up  their  minds  until  we  have  laid  It  on  the 
line,  both  in  words  and  action.  Under  con- 
ditions that  have  existed  in  the  Western 
World,  at  Ic.t-t  suice  1947,  our  friends  we>t 
of  the  Iron  curtain  cuiuiot  make  a  firm  plan 


or  pr'Tpram  untn  they  know  what  o^ir  plan  Is 
and  how  It  affects  them.  Bven  tbot^h  we 
have  become  uncomfortably  accustomed  to 
this  kind  of  leadership  in  the  military  and 
eoinomlc  arras,  it  may  not  cxxnir  to  us  that 
the  nations  wefrt  of  the  Iron  curtain  need  our 
Ideas  t  kj  a."!  an  example  of  the  yearning  for 
western  leadership  In  spirit.  I  quote  a  plea 
to  the  Weytem  World  made  In  a  1M9  speech 
by  the  repre-entatlve  of  Lebanon  in  the 
United  Nations: 

"Nor  i^  It  siuflSclert  in  this  cruel  crntury 
to  be  hsppy  and  self-.xtrfBclcnt.  We  must  step 
forth  and  lead.  «nd  not  only  In  material 
things  It  Is  not  enough  to  realise  good  In- 
stitutions and  leave  It  to  others  to  copy  them. 
Pdt  man  Is  not  only  an  ape:  he  does  not 
only  mimic  the  pood  examples  of  others. 
Man  rhirrts  after  idess.  If  the  habits  and 
in.'^tilutions  of  the  West  are  not  adapted  for 
the  prodiKtlon  of  a  ringing  roeaaage.  full 
cf  content  and  truth,  ?atisfylng  the  mind. 
appeallr\g  to  the  heart,  firing  the  will,  a  mea- 
sagp  on  which  one  can  stake  hte  whole  life, 
then  In  the  present  world  In  which  there  Is. 
perhaps  as  never  before,  a  unlwrsal  hunger 
for  truth  and  Justice  and  resrt,  the  Weat  can- 
not lead  Leadership  must  pass  on  to  oth«^ 
no  matter  how  perverted  and  falae  theee 
others  might   be." 

Seven  months  after  that  plea  was  made 
came  the  Red  aggresjslon  In  Korea  and  the 
free  world  saw  that  United  States  and  United 
Nations  courage  and  daring  hare  not  fallen 
belrw  the  Inspired  high-water  marks  of 
World  War  11. 

Korea  showed  two  things. 

First,  the  free  world  can  and  will  meet 
a^ggreaalve  force  with  force. 

Second,  it  was  a  daah  of  cold  water  In  the 
face  that  brought  us  back  to  practical  mili- 
tary reality  In  many  ways.  In  other  words 
it  taught  ua  again  how  to  meet  force  with 

Since  I  aaw  what  I  call  the  push  button 
or  abaolule  concept  grow  up.  I  might  re- 
call to  you  a  few  eventa  of  the  past  nearly 
6  yeara.  People  used  to  aay  'Three  genera- 
tions from  shirt  sler»ea  to  shirt  aleevce. 
I  will  piiraphraae  that  by  calling  this  pertod 
6  yeaxa  from  fci  holes  to  foi  boles. 

In  the  spring  of  IMS  we  were  digging  the 
Japanese  out  of  cavea  in  Iwo  JLma  and  Oki- 
nawa. In  the  spring  of  1851  we  end  up  by 
digging  the  Chinese  Communists  and  North 
Koreans  out  of  cavea  in  Korea.  In  both  cases 
the  Navy  is  striking  ahead  of  the  ground 
soldier  with  air  and  guna  and  the  Air  Porce 
la  giving  ma)or  support. 

But  in  between  1»4S  wid  Korea  we  went 
on  a  spree  of  what  I  call  cliches  of  the  early 
atomic  age.     I  will  analyse  a  few  of  them. 

The  saying.  "There  is  no  defense  against 
the  atomic  bomb,"  came  early  in  the  wild 
period  after  Him«htma^  I  believe  It  was 
some  time  In  September  1945  that  a  man  In 
CalUornia  announced  that  he  had  a  special 
device  which  could  explode  atomic  bombs  In 
bomb-carrying  airplanes  long  before  they 
could  reach  our  dtiea.  Our  scientists,  who 
had  developed  the  bomb  at  Loa  Alamoe,  were 
quite  embarrassed  because  they  could  not 
refute  these  claims  fully  without  explaining 
the  secret  mechanisms  of  the  txjmb.  The 
best  they  could  do  was  to  Issue  a  statement 
In  which  they  said.  "TTiere  Is  no  specific  de- 
fense against  the  atomic  bomb."  By  this 
they  meant  only  that  there  was  no  way  of 
exploding  It  far  away  from  the  tarfet  while 
It  was  still  m  the  airjriane  which  was  carrying 
It.  Hcrwever.  this  statement  was  shortened 
to  read.  "There  to  no  defense  against  atomic 
weapons,"  which  Is  misleading. 

While  It  Is  true  that  there  Is  no  perfect 
defense  against  any  good  weapon,  it  Is  also 
true  that  a  practical  defense  may  b»  created 
against  atomic  attack.  By  practical  I  mean 
a  defense  that  will  make  the  attack  Itself 
Impractical,  not  Impoesltle.    A  practical  de- 


fense would  present  an  afcgreeaor  with  the 
protwbimy  that  his  attack  would  not  aehirve 
paralysis  and  would  almost  certainly  bring 
heary  retaliation. 

The  second  cliche  had  aome  relatkou  to  the 
first  one.  In  it  the  atcmilc  bomb  was  always 
referred  to  as  the  abaolate  weapcm.  I  have 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  developing,  testing,  and 
ustnn;  conventional  and  atomic  weapons,  and 
I  have  seen  seven  atomic  tmrabe  fired,  one  of 
them  In  anirer  over  a  city.  TYiere  la  no  qnes- 
tion  in  my  mind  that  for  destructive  rUAence 
the  atocnic  weapon  Is  tn  a  daaa  by  Itself,  but 
it  la  inaccurate  and  unwise  to  call  it  abso- 
lute. Vae  one  thlnf^.  the  word  "absolute ' 
ImpUes  immediately  that  there  Is  no  defense: 
for  another  thing,  It  Implies  that  any 
thought  or  work  on  othci  weapons  Is  useless 
and  a  waste  of  time.  Both  of  these  impli- 
cations are  wrtmg. 

The  third  cllcht  had  to  do  with  puh-but- 
ton  wart  are  It  probably  grew  out  of  the 
spectacular  work  al  the  Gemuins  tn  de- 
veloping and  usliig  tht-  V-1  and  V-2  weapons 
In  1944.  principally  against  England.  We 
have  now  acciunlated  6  years  of  experience  In 
the  eztreniely  compUrated  and  dlttcult  art 
of  iriuded-misalie  development.  As  a  result 
of  this  5  jrears"  work,  we  know  two  tilings. 
First,  that  thefe  missiles  have  important 
speilftc  applwations.  Secoiid,  they  are  very 
expensive  to  test  but  they  must  be  thorouKb- 
ly  tested  or  we  might  ftnd  when  an  emer- 
gency comes  that  wc  are  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed. 

Another  set  al  cUcbte  ml^ht  be  called 
"onlc  '  cliche.  For  example,  the  electronic 
age.  the  supersonic  ace,  the  neucleonlc  age. 
These  three  devdopments  are  all  highly  Im- 
portant and  ua^til,  but  they  have  not  pro- 
duced a  fundamental  change  in  war  as  we 
knew  it  in  1946. 

By  erlttcising  these  so-eaUed  cllebte.  I  ccr- 
taiikly  do  not  imrp4y  that  these  devekjpmciits 
are  useless  or  unacund  from  a  military  stand- 
point. Ob  the  contrary,  each  of  them  has  a 
major  Qeld  of  usefulness.  But  no  weapon  or 
special  gadget  won  World  War  II  by  Itself, 
and  I  think  the  same  rule  will  appily  to 
world  war  EH  if  it  ahculd  come. 

One  of  the  hazarda  which  came  out  of  our 
gadget  conadouanesa  of  1945  to  i960  was  that 
we  were  so  fascinated  with  the  gadgets  that 
we  forgot  the  inspired  teamwork  of  the 
pioneering  scientists  and  indu&triaiiats  who 
developed  them.  During  World  Wax  II,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  work  for  a  year  beginning 
in  the  spring  of  1942  with  the  proximity-fuze 
group  at  Johns  BbpkliM  University,  and  then, 
after  seeing  the  proximity  fuze  into  action 
In  the  South  Pacific  In  early  IMS,  I  moved 
to  the  Los  Alamos  laboratory  and  saw  the 
atomic  bomb  through  from  a  bitieprint  at 
Los  Alamos  In  IMS  to  Hiroshima  In  1945. 
From  those  vivid  experiences  I  know  how 
important  national  teamwtTrk  can  be.  With- 
out It  we  fumble.  With  It  we  can  be  In  the 
forefront  of  western  clvlllaiticm's  drive  to 
new  heights.  An  emlrtent  European  geog- 
rapher recently  wrote: 

*TT»e  geography  of  Btxrope  shows  curtotisly 
that  a  country  has  the  fate  It  deserves  on 
nooral  grounds  rather  than  on  the  stature 
it  seems  able  to  buUd  on  the  bara  material 
resources  of  Its  terrttory." 

Perhaps  this  is  not  so  curious  and  perhaps 
It  applies  also  beyond  Europe. 
To  sum  up  this  analysis: 
We  are  in  one  of  the  crises  of  all  history. 
In  meeting  this  crisis  we  have  two  great 
sources  of  strength: 

First  moral :  Ideas  and  Ideals  we  are  willing 
tb  fight  for. 

Second  material:  Ability  to  hack  up  our 
fighting  men  with  the  resotircefulness  and 
power  of  Amertcan  science  and  industry. 

And  now  that  ■wt  have  looked  here  and 
beyond  the  seas  for  the  meaning  smd  Justi- 
fication of  risk  and  sacrifice  let  us  end  by 
ttimlDg  to  the  ocean.    It  Is  at  different  times 


a  Irlend  and  a  macbernw  encsny—a  high- 
way of  commerce  and  exchange  of  culture, 
and  a  hiding  place  for  lethal  suhnaarines. 
History  has  no  greater  tales  of  daring  than 
the  sasrr  of  our  North  Atlantic  convoys  and 
our  tiattlcs  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
World  War  IT.  This  ocean  became  the  fave 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  fought  and 
won  the  long  battlca  for  freedom. 

In  this  ceremony  we  honor  them  and  re- 
solve that  their  sacrifice  for  freedom  shall 
not  i^vc  be«)  In  vain. 

Mr.  ;^>eaker,  the  prognm  was  as 
follows : 

OmClAL  PSOCBAM,  RxB  Rocx  IfxvoaiAL  Ckxi- 
MOifiES.   StnmAT,  MAT  ao.   1961 

ArrlTOl  at  rej^crration,  massing  of  colorx. 

Kelley  Schevrls.  North  Shore  Martne  Corps 
League,  in  charge. 

Daniel  R.  Brown,  commandant,  ship  7'2, 
Havy  C3ub  of  Lynn,  general  chairman 

DoUaff  E.  Fessenden.  North  Shore  Detach- 
ment. Martne  Corps  League,  marshal  of 
parade- 

1.  Greetings  by  chairman. 

2.  Opening  prayo  by  Rev,  Francts  J.  Dolan. 
St    Pltis  Church. 

S.  Band  srtectlon,  Navy  Hymn,  Jack  Lee's 
BaiKl 

4.  Remarks  by  Byman  Roeen,  commandant. 
Marine  Corps  league.  Dcpartiaent  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

5.  Musical  selection  by  St.  George's  Greek 
Comuunity  Church  choir,  diractiou  of  Mr. 
WiUl&m  Prangoulis  (dedicated  to  Gold  St&r 
Mathers). 

6  Remarks  by  repr<s*entaUve  of  Gov.  Paul 
A    Dever. 

7  Band  selectloB  by  William  P.  Connery. 
Jr  ,  post.  No.  e  band. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  dead,  RabM  Israel  Har- 
harg.  THnf^e  Beth  EI. 

9.  Seleetlon  by  St.  George's  Greek  Church 
choir,  dedicated  to  Navy  and  Martne  dead. 

10.  Remarks  by  Bon.  Tbomas  J.  Lawx. 
congressman  from  Seventh  Massachusetts 
Dlatrtct. 

11.  Band  selection  by  JacA  Lee'i  Band, 
dedicated  to  all  our  Armed  nirces. 

IX  Greetings  from  city  of  Lynn.  M.  Henry 
Wall,  president  of  Lynn  City  CouncQ. 

13.  Principal  speaker.  Rear  Adm.  WUUam  8. 
Parsons.  United  States  Navy,  commanding 
oiDcer  cruiser  division  8. 

14.  Selection  by  Greek  Community  Church 
choir. 

15.  Strewing  of  flowers  on  the  water  by 
Vice  Chairman  Henry  A.  LeCUlr,  Marine 
Corps  League;  Thomas  J.  O'Neill,  ship  72, 
Navy  Club  of  Lynn;  K  Al  Walx,  ship  72.  Navy 
Club  of  Lynn;  DoUoff  X.  Ffeaaenxicn.  Marine 
Corps  League. 

16.  Salute  to  the  dead.  Firing  squads: 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  Boston  Navy 
Yard;  United  States  Naval  Ksaerve.  Lynn 
Armory.  (A  plane  from  United  States  Naval 
Air  Base  at  Squantum  will  fly  over  the  reser- 
vation and  drop  flowers  into  the  sea  at  this 
time.  Tape  will  then  be  sounded  by  buglers 
from  Post  80  AMVFTS  band,  fcitowed  by 
T^ast  Call"  by  bugler  from  Camp  Parker 
Brttlah  Canadian  Vet, 

17.  Recognition  of  guests.  conxmlttM.  vari- 
ous organizations,  etc. 

18.  Instructlom  for  retwn  march.  As- 
semble In  same  order.  Staff  to  form  at  en- 
trance to  reservation.  Route  to  be  ]ust  re- 
verse of  procession.  Reviewing  stand  at 
Item  Building.  Procession  will  disband  at 
BfTunroe  Street  and  Central  Avenue.  Navy 
Club,  Martne  Corps  League  members,  and 
Navy  blethers  assemble  at  Eagles  HaU  on 
Union  Street  after  the  ceremony. 

19.  Closing  prayers  by  Rev.  Percy  M.  Blck- 
cox,  colonel.  United  States  Army,  retired,  of 
St.  Paul's  Church. 

20.  National  anthem,  massed  bands,  under 
direction  of  Lieut.  Jack  Lee. 
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Tex«i  Defease  Researcbers  m  Hi«b  Gear 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  TTXaS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 
Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker, 
approximately  9  miles  rmrthwest  of  Aus- 
tin. Tex  .  there  is  a  research  plant,  at- 
tache.! to  the  University  of  Texas,  which 
IS  providing  tools  for  industrial  and  uni- 
versity departmental  research  and  con- 
tr:butin«  heavily  to  the  Nations  prepar- 
edne'^s  proeram. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  contributin':i  un- 
scifishlv  their  time  r.ni  effort  for  the 
defense  cf  our  Nation.  and  to  those 
whcs--  foresight  have  made  it  possible 
for  the  plant  to  be  opei-atin<,'  today  on 
a  full  schedule,  recently  I  read  an  a^-ti- 
c"e  la  the  Texas  Parade  which  tells  of 
the  vork  the  plant  is  dom^r  and  of  those 
who  have  made  it  po-siole  With  the 
con'^'nt  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  I 
uoufd  like  to  oiacc  this  Ait.c.e  in  the 

Tt-  AS  DrrTN^.r  Rrs:i:ABCHF''s  :n  H'ch  Geas— 
VszwrszTY  or  Texvs  Sc:>>rr:s-s  !;f.,^dt  for 
V.'.U5  o«  Peaci 

(By   I  red    D    Th'  rr,c--   nt 

N'..t  since  Ilirosftima  have  scieritiits  been 
as  U'.i.«y  as  they  are  today  on  rt-^e.irch  for 
rational  defense. 

The  Naiion's  m*  re  ccmpc tfr.t  Uistiiutions 
of  higher  learnlr.g  are  curryu.^:  m(.jst  of  the 
load  o:  the  Governments  increasing  demand 
Jcr  new  Ideas.  :iew  wavs  nf  d'  in^  things. 

The  Unlv:Ti,Uy  of  Tfx^s  i^  c^rryins  a  sie- 
nifirnnt  part  of  th^t  l:.Ad.  The  facts  Uidi- 
cate.  indeed,  that  it  Is  perforailng  more  na- 
tional defense  research  than  any  other  ln>tl- 
tution  or  group  of  urx-rat  rie.^  iO  the  South- 
west, with  the  obvious  exce-jtv  n  cf  L  ;8  Ala- 
mos, cradle  of  the  atomic  Domb 

Sub,erts  under  lnvestn:a-lon  nr.ge  fr<  m 
guided  missiles  to  analyses  of  .-niiierals  a.d 

ru'  k'.. 

Much  of  this  va=t  pr<x'.r?.m  Is  under  w.r,-  it 
the  university  s  ofT-camnU'  research  center. 
located  approximately  9  miles  northwest  of 
Austin,  Durtnu  World  War  II  it  w.is  a  Gov- 
ernment-controlled  ma/nesium  pl.int  When 
It  was  declared  surp;as  the  university  ad- 
ministration had  the  foresight  to  lease  and 
later  to  acquire  title  to  it  The  purpose  in 
doing  this  was  to  relieve  lahwratory  conge.s- 
tlcn  en  the  main  campus  and  to  i;)ermit  de- 
velopment of  ^the^  laboratories  tii;it  for  lark 
of  space  were  sUll  In  the  'Aishfu. -thinking 
•tage. 

The  393-acre  research  center  with  its  34 
buildings  and  many  facilities  now  is  payi.M,' 
rich  dividends,  not  cniy  in  providint^  toois 
for  industrial  and  unlverblty  department*!  1 
research,  but  a.so  in  makiiig  it  possible  ffr 
the  university  to  contribute  heavily  to  the 
Nation's  pre  pared  iie>.s  pr-gram 

Director  of  the  research  cti.tor  l.s  J.  Neil 
Thompson,  a  38-year-old  dynamo.  He  he^di 
up  two  laboratories  at  the  resfarch  center — 
•tructurea  and  materials  en«u:eerlng— is  a. 
IH^fesaor  of  civil  englneerlnk;.  and  the  univcr- 
alty'i  coordinator  of  surplus  property  acqal- 
gltlona.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  assl.ited  Ir 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  university!. 
acquUUlon  of  the  mav;neslum  pli'nt. 

Tbere  are  other  divisions  ot  the  unlver- 
•Ity  tn  which  the  admliusiraLU  ri  has  con- 
centrated major  Gover.u",<-nt  n"  ,e..rrh.  t.o.  '\ 
M  the  defense  r<'*e:^rch  litL-o  -mliv  iie:'r  uic 
m/kia   campus.      It    u    the    uub    cf    a    sccrtt 
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guided-mLsslle  pr^iani  'h.t  «bs  singled 
out  by  the  Navy  1  -r  spcoiv:  c  iroriendatlon 
last  year. 

But  Texan?    aiul    "■  "   c   i    e      -    Austin  In 
particular,   are    m-^ye   :  i:i;:...i:-    ".^ith    the   ofT- 
c.impus    research    center.      The    reason:     It 
h,is    a    nuclear    phy.lcs    research    laboratory. 
•  Nuclear  phvsics  '  are  dramatic  words  these 
days.     The  fact    'h:*    an  "atom  smasher'  la 
b«»ini?  installed  m   'he  laboratory  for  use  In 
b.usK:   stud.es   of   'r.e   structure   of  the   atom 
h.is  been  w.cieiy  puoUclzed      There  Is  a  pole 
to  pole  ch...-m   Deiween  basic  studies  of  the 
j^fnm  — mea:,i!,a,   for  instance.  InvestlKt^tlons 
c:  -he  nvire  of  the  force  that  holds  atomic 
p -.rticles    t'le^'ther— and    the   more   practical 
bu.-iness      .1     a.'.semtalin?    an    A-bomb    or    a 
hvrir  )-en    bomb       Nevertheless,    some    pood 
Aastm  townspeoplp  'aiU  tell  you  with  fearful 
Kacenty  that  "they  are  working  on  an  atom 
bomb    ou'    there      and    that    the    Russians 
doubtless   have   m.rie   ulana  to  blow   Austin 
and  i's  envirjns    ..I  the  map  at  the  earliest 
(  P'ioriunity. 

The  -.itnm  .sma-her"  Is  a  4.000.000-volt 
Van  de  Graii3  elerrrostatlc  generator  housed 
in  a  7-ton  pres-^ure  vessel,  more  commonly 
kni'^n  ?s  *hp  tank  or  cap.  tf  the  mill- 
t.-v  a<,-;^  :  r  it.  the  nuclear  physicists  In 
t;ni°  wUl  be  A')'.e  to  carry  out  some  classi- 
fied r.^f-'-^arch  proiecf-  There  ts  every  In- 
dtcntirn  thev  uiH  be  n-V'-i  m  ci  •  'his,  and 
soon,  acrordma:  to  Dr.  Emir.-'t  Hudspe'h. 
labrratcry  director  and  university  phy  =  tcs 
prof-'pscr.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
13  cooperating  with  the  university  In  this 
project. 

£;p-p.-i  n'hT  laboratories  at  the  research 
ccn'er  -^  ictive  tn  national  defense  work, 
rr  are  heiuir  developed  In  that  direction, 
Cicial  reports  of  some  laboratories"  activl- 
tps  ar*-  =n  eeiieral  that  they  convey  no  In- 
f  -ir.ation  -Ahatever  This  means  that  the 
lab'.ra'i  rv  is  conducting  secret  investlga- 
ti'^ns  or  That  the  investigations,  while  not 
?ecrft  are  tipd  In  with  a  classified  project 
1 : :    an    ' h  - r    ! n bora tory . 

Th-i.;  'i'.-^  sTictly  secret  military  physics 
j-psearrh  i:ih.ir"^tr.ry,  whose  work  has  some- 
thir:^  '1  do  with  shooting  guns  from  air- 
planes rep'  r*s  in  sonorous  ntrblguity  that  It 
"is  workms  under  a  cor^trart  with  the  arma- 
p-.fnt  laboratory  of  Wright  Field  on  the 
e-!  '^r.il   PI ->b'.pm  of  airb.jrne  fire  control." 

E-^-u-'vo  D' rector  M  Y  Colby  recently 
r'TTiO  iinpc!     'M^Pt  people  think  we're  flre- 


Prof     A     E     Locker vltz    of    the    physics 

faculty  is  director  of  the  laboratory. 

.=;imi'arly,  Dr  M  V.  Barton,  director  of 
the  engineering  mechanics  laboratory,  re- 
p  rt':  that  some  of  his  facilities  are  being 
used  "to  investigate  the  dyn.imlc  behavior 
of  comjwnents  "f  k'nidod  mUsUes,"  Even 
t  )  sclentlst.s  that  has  only  a  general  mean- 
In-  "^o  m.>st  laymen  it  m.eans  nothing.  Dr. 
E.irtoin  s  choice  uf  words  Is  understood,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  pointed  out  that  his  faclU 
1^  PS  are  b  !•;.:  used  by  staff  members  of  the 
cK'.ense  rtearch  laboratory  In  Its  gulded- 
nn.  ^',:e  resf.irth 

Th«  huh.  M;,"Ch  number  supersonic  wind 
tuniul  and  the  speclrofecupy  laboratory 
U..-0  .tfp  .i.s.si.siin)?  In  the  missile  prusjram. 

The  wind  tunnel,  supervised  by  Dr.  M  J. 
Tl.j'.npsnn  IS  i.  •'  of  the  lar^e  type  that  can 
f.si  ;■  'u.-.l  .u.-pl.o.es  .>r  mlssUew.  It  Is  about 
the  .■>i''e  u{  tilt  Ltrrel  of  an  old  Spanish 
caun.ci  Tiny  ni  -O-.-^  of  airiiiane  win.-?,  or 
KUKicd  nn.s.^ilt's  .ir"  -.i.^lened  In  the  tunnel 
and  lashed  by  wind  at  the  rate  of  Mach 
number  'rr:.  wyii'  h  1?  the  scientists"  way  of 
t..-y.i::.  l<)  'uiK.'s  tue  elocliy  Of  sound.  Since 
the  v'-iiKKy  uf  fi  :nd  's  eCO  miles  per  hour 
undt-r  cert. tin  riiiditlous.  the  m'Xlels  thus 
u.-e  exj^Hit^fl  t  >  'Ait,c!  nre'i.sures  of  about  7,000 
nihes  pi^T  h(.ur.  How  Ihty  behave  under 
t  1  >•■»"  cmd  •!  '..<  furnishes  valuable  basic  in- 
f  rn..itiou  'i...  i'^  is  put  to  use  In  DRL  s  ovcr- 
i.  1  in  .ertljatian. 


i:kc()1:i) 

In  the  spectroscopy  laboratory  a  mass 
spectrometer,  an  electronic  Instrument,  is 
contributing  gas  analyses  to  the  project. 
The  ofBclal  reports  give  no  further  Informa- 
tion for  this  Is  restricted  research.  Dr. 
Prank  Field,  of  the  university  s  chtmistr/ 
department  Is  In  charge. 

The  guided -missile   studies  are   sponsorec 
by   the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance,     V.'her. 
the  bureau  decided  to  have  a  symposium  on 
the  gene-al  subject  if  aeroballlslics  In  No- 
vember 1950.  It  choee  the  university  as  the 
host  institution  "because  of  its  rapid  growth 
m  the  field  of  aeroballistics  research  "    That 
announcement    from    Wa^hln^ton    was    the 
first   notice  moet   Texans  had   received  that 
a  guided -missile-research  program  was  being 
c.aducted    anywhere    In   the    State.      When 
over    200    top    scientists    from    all    over    the 
Nation  arrived  in  Austin  for  the  scries  of  re- 
stricted meetings.  Austin  people  were  doubly 
Impressed.    Dr.  C.  P.  Boner  Is  director  of  the 
defense     research     laboratory      He     also     Is 
executive   director   of    the   univeriltys   office 
of  Government -sponsored  research  and  dean 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Important  radar  and  radio  wave  studies 
also  aie  carried  on  at  the  research  center. 
Over  the  country  as  a  whole  these  are  be- 
coming increasingly  significant  as  the  mili- 
tary places  more  emphasis  on  guiclod-mlislle 
warfare  Gnlv  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Air  Fjrce 
for  the  flr:.t  time  used  m.lssiles  controlled  by 
radio  waves  In  an  attack  on  the  enemy  In 
Korea,  The  radio  waves  guided  the  missiles 
to  their  targets. 

Radio  waves  also  will  be  important  in  the 
protection  of  this  country  in  the  event  of  an 
atom.c-bomb  attack.  An  Intercepting  mis- 
sile guided  by  radio  waves  could  bring  down 
the  enemy's  bomb-laden  missile  or  pi  me 
before  it  reaches  vis. 

The  university's  studies  In  the  rarii  :  field 
were  begun  during  WtM  War  11  in  the 
electrical  engineering  research  laboratory, 
then  located  on  the  main  campus  Th.ey 
were  started  when  the  Allies  learned  to  their 
sorrow  that  variations  in  terrain  and  m 
weather  conditions  have  a  pronounced  efTect 
on  both  radar  and  radio  waves.  Sometimes 
for  no  obvious  reason  enemy  ph'.nes  did  not 
show  up  on  the  radar  screen,  the  accuracy 
of  radar-ontrolled  gunfire  vanished,  and 
difficulties  were  encountered  ir,  m  or, "lining 
commvinlcallons  in  the  very  h.>.h  ire  i  leicy 

range 

To  get  at  the  root  cf  •!!'>  'r-o:ib>  'h-'  .■Miles 
put  competent  radio  scientists  to  v  rk  in 
m.any  parts  of  the  world  investlc^atlng  the 
behavior  of  radio  waves  under  various 
meteorological  and  other  conditions. 

Many  of  the  kinks  were  Ironed  out.  Others 
persist  today.  The  electrical  engineering  re- 
search laboratory,  directed  by  Dr  .\  W 
Stralton.  Is  still  conducting;  research  mtj 
many  phases  of  radio-wave  transmission,  un- 
der contracts  with  the  Office  of  Na.al  Re- 
search, the  Air  Force,  and  the  Natio  inl  Bu- 
reau of  Standards. 

The  Importance  of  Tex.is  u  to  national 
defense  needs  no  elaboration.  Six  labora- 
tories at  the  research  center  are  making 
contributions  of  direct  benefit  to  the  In- 
dustry. I'hree  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  university's  bureau  of  economic  geol- 
ocy.  "Piey  are  the  well  sample  and  core 
library,  housing  3,000.000  Individual  .samples 
from  more  than  32,000  oil.  gas.  a:.  ]  water 
wells  In  every  section  of  the  State —  i  source 
of  research  material  used  constantly  by  oil- 
company  geologists;  the  United  Sta  es  Geo- 
logical Survey  Laboratory,  wnich  .s  mak- 
ing information  available  on  the  ba  ic  geol- 
ogy of  the  rich  limestone  reef  oil  lelds  uf 
Ecurry  County  and  other  poriKns  )f  north 
and  west-central  Texas;  ana  the  maneral 
technology  laboratory,  which  muk -s  anal- 
yses of  minerals  and  rocks 

Ihe   pctroUum    eng.neennc    oil    ^. '11    core 
dcpcfcUory    Is    cjntrUutlng    to    st  lUies    of 
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methods  of  Increasing  recovery  from  Texas 
oil  fields.  It  contains  a  complete  set  of 
cores  from  the  Woodbine  sand  of  the  Cajruga 
oil  field,  believed  to  be  the  only  complete 
set  from  one  field  In  existence.  It  was 
donated  to  the  university  by  the  Tidewater 
Associated  Oil  Co. 

The  spectroscopy  lalxjratory  oflers  the  in- 
dustry the  benefits  of  analyses  both  of  gases 
and  solids  by  a  mass  spectrometer  and  an 
emission  spectrograph.  The  gas  analyses  by 
the  mass  spectrometer  are  useful  in  many 
re.'nery  operations,  while  studies  of  core 
samples  with  the  emission  spectrograph  are 
helpful  In  telling  an  operator  how  much  oil 
there  Is  available  for  production  and  where 
to  set  the  pipe  to  produce  it. 

Finally,  the  electrical  engineering  re- 
search laboratory's  experience  In  radio  wave 
studies  is  of  benefit  to  oil  companies  operat- 
ing in  the  tldelands.  Offshore  drilling 
br  'U^ht  up  problems  In  such  areas  as  com- 
n:unirMtt(jns,  navigation,  and  radar  storm 
detection 

Two  other  laboratories  are  being  readied 
for  national  defense  programs.  The  engines 
test  laboratory  when  completed  will  be 
suitable  for  studies  of  almost  any  propulsive 
device,  including  rockets;  and  the  structures 
laboratory  has  about  completed  negotia- 
tions with  the  Navy's  Civil  Engineering  Re- 
Ectrch  and  Evaluation  Latwratory  at  Port 
llueneme.  Calif.,  to  perform  research  on 
pr-'cast  concrete  construction. 

The  project  will  seek  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  concrete  units.  The  Navy  Is 
vitally  Interested  because  this  type  of  con- 
struction has  several  advantages  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  advance  bases.  On  a  rela- 
tively well-established  base  the  small  and 
easily  assembled  units  could  be  precast  and 
moved  to  a  base  Just  taken,  thus  cutting 
down  the  time  required  to  erect  whatever 
structure  Is  desired. 

The  military  wants  still  other  researcli 
Jobs  done.  In  view  of  the  International  situa- 
tion. With  the  space  and  facilities  at  the 
off-campus  research  center  available,  the 
university  can  take  on  a  substantial  number 
of  them.  Tlie  research  center  is  enabling 
the  university  to  play  Its  proper  role  in  a 
ume  of  emergency. 


Brooklyn  Snnbbed  in  Postafe-Stamp 
Decision 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW   TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESKTATIVES 

Titesday.  May  22,  195i 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker  under  the 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  In- 
clude the  following  letter  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Brooltlyn  Eagle  and  pub- 
ILshed  in  that  newspaper  under  date 
Thursday.  May  17.  1951: 

To  the  ErrroR  or  th«  Eagle: 

I  was  glad  to  see  your  editorial  relative  to 
the  relu  1  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
Issue  a  stamp  In  honor  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Brooklyn. 

Looking  over  my  collection  of  commemo- 
rative American  postage  stamps  I  find  that 
the  Po6t  Office  Issued  stamps  In  honor  of  the 
railroads,  steamships,  telegraph  centenary, 
motion -picture  industry.  Smithsonian  In- 
st iiution,  Kearny  Expedition.  Joseph  Pul- 
itzer, Thomas  A.  Edison,  postage  stamp  cen- 


tenary, doctors.  Everglades  National  Park, 
United  States  frigate  Constitution,  CaU- 
fornla  gold  centennial,  Swedish  pioneer  cen- 
termlal,  progress  of  women.  United  States- 
Canada  friendship,  sahite  to  youth,  Francis 
Bcott  Key,  Chief  Justice  Stone,  Palomar 
Mountain  Observatory,  Clara  Barton.  Oold 
Star  Mothers.  Port  Kearny,  volunteer  fire- 
men, Indians,  Rough  Riders.  Will  Rogers, 
Juliette  Low  (Girl  Scouts).  Molna  Michael 
(memorial  poppy).  Port  Bliss,  American 
Turners,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Puerto  Rico  election.  Annapolis  Tercente- 
nary and.  of  all  nonsensiceJ  things,  the 
chicken  of  America  (poultry  industry  cen- 
tennial). 

May  I  Inquire  why  Brooklyn  Is  considered 
below  the  chickens  and  volunteer  firemen 
In  American  history?  It  seems  to  me  that 
Brooklyn  Is  really  being  snubt>ed  this  time. 

Howard  N.  Manttx. 


Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or     UASSACBrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  2951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Baston 
Pilot.  Boston,  Mass..  Saturday.  May  19, 
1951: 

Spanish  Ambassador  Brinos  Inyttation  To 
Visrr  Spain — Distinguished  Arniiiss  Given 
BXFORZ  THi  LzAGin:  of  Catholic  Women 
(The  following  address,  the  first  ever  de- 
livered to  a  Boston  audience  by  a  Spanish 
Ambassador,  was  given  before  the  League  of 
Catholic    Women    Annual    Congress    at    the 
Hotel  Copley  Plaza  last  week  by  His  Excel- 
lency  Senator    Jose    P.   de   Lequerlca.     The 
PUot  gives  the  full  text  here  in  response  to 
many  requests.) 

I  deem  it  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  be 
afforded  this  opportunity  to  be  present  at 
and  to  address  such  an  Important  Catholic 
gathering  as  this  Congress  of  the  League  of 
Catholic  Women  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 

The  theme  of  your  Congress  is  "Peace  and 
Prayer."  I  come  to  Join  my  prayers  to  yours 
and  to  invite  those  of  you  who  can  to  travel 
to  Spain  and  prry  with  us.  Usually  Ambas- 
sadors arrive  in  the  United  States  asking  for 
more  positive  and  more  material  things,  but 
my  request  is  different.  Is  it  less  impor- 
tant, though?  Can  anything  at  this  vital 
moment  tn  history  be  more  tirgently  needed 
than  prayers?  Is  not  such  an  appeal  asking 
both  for  the  greatest  material  and  spiritual 
good?  The  world  suffers  from  the  lack  of 
prayer  in  dally  and  temporary  life.  Man, 
without  discourse  with  God.  withers  and  his 
true  nature  is  ravaged.  A  great  egotism 
circumscribes  his  work  on  earth,  and  per- 
haps the  worst  evils  of  the  moment  and  the 
most  menacing  dangers  to  peace  arise  from 
that  lack  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  our  fellow 
men. 

It  was  wise,  therefore,  to  associate  prayer 
and  peace  as  the  subject  of  your  Congress. 
Without  prayer  there  cannot  be  peace  for 
without  It  there  cannot  be  men  of  good  wllL 
A  group  on  earth  prays  to  God  for  peace. 
We  all  ask  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  personal 
wants  and  for  those  goods  which  we  believe 
are  necessary  to  our  weU-betng.  Not  always 
are  these  pra3ren  answered  but  to  pray,  and 
to  pray  in  unison,  is  a  special  grace  granted 
by  Ood  and  by  that  mere  act  we  are  able  to 


shift  from  our  souls  the  weight  of  material 
things  and  bring  them  cloeer  to  their  Divine 
Prototype. 

While  at  prayer,  some  saints  were  granted 
that  special  grace  called   levltation:     Their 
bodies  rose  from  earth  as  their  souls  con- 
versed with  Ood.    Even  without  this  miracle 
of  the  elect,  a  man  who  prays  enjoys  a  spir- 
itual levltation  and  is  on  more  solid  ground 
than  mere  matter.    The  spirit  dominates  the 
physical  body     Only  thus  can  be  appraised 
from  a  standpoint  closer  to  the  superior  side 
of  human  nature  those  problems  of  a  mixed 
nature,  political  and  economic,  which  con- 
front us  every  day.    Only  thus  can  be  sared 
a  civilization  corroded  by  ambition  and  the 
Immoderate    use    of    power,    a    clvllttation 
which  has  turned  its  back  on  Almighty  Ood. 
welcome  to  nunxHu 
Now,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Oor- 
ernment,  I  extend   to  the  pilgrimage   from 
this  archdlcx:ese  a  most  cordial  welcome  to 
Spain.    You  will  see  famous  sanctuaries  once 
associated  with  men  close  to  our  Lord  during 
Hl8  life  on  earth  and  often  blessed  by  His 
mother  in  glorious  apparitions.    Many  things 
have  l>een  said  about  my  country  during  the 
past  years  and  at  this  moment  of  Christian 
meditation  I  shall  not  repeat  them.     I  am 
thlnJtlng   of   the   many   things  we   have   in 
common,  of  our  duty  to  our  respective  coun- 
tries which  we  unite  to  our  Christtac  duty,  to 
our  being  Catholics  and  participating  In  the 
universality  of  Christendom  which  Joins  iXB 
despite  differences  and  brings  us  closer  to- 
gether.   It  is  of  this  that  I  am  thinking  as  I 
speak  to  you.     We  may  cpaae  from  great  or 
small   nations,   may  bossi  a  great   past   or 
present,  or  be  without  one  or  the  other.    We 
may  be  guided  by  different  ways  of  political 
life  and  by  the  special  tendencies  ccting  on 
It.    But  there  Is  a  higher  order,  the  order  of 
faithfulnc^ss  to  revealed  truth,  of  the  com- 
munion of  grace  in  the  Son  of  Ood.  the  pri- 
mary and  essential  gtilde  of  our  personality, 
in  which  we  are  In  blessed  brotherhood,  a 
brotherhood  much  sought  after  by  the  world 
today.    If  one  Just  man  was  able  to  lave  the 
doomed  cities,  how  much  more  could  not  the 
peoples  united  in  this  high  communion  and 
ready  to  pray  In  unison,  in  vartous  tongues 
indeed,   but   In   the   universal   language    of 
Christ's  truth  for  peace  l^etween  men  and 
nations. 

Tou  will  find  that  Spain,  a  country  with  a 
way  of  life  different  from  yours,  is  a  country 
which  prays.  A  vast  multitude,  millions  of 
men  and  women,  sinners  like  all  those  who 
are  heir  to  original  sin.  tafuma  with  ferrent 
prayer  and  displays  In  moving  scenes  Its 
religious  spirit.  Some  people,  I  believe,  may 
c.-iticlze  without  understanding  the  exterior 
and  more  picturesque  aspects  of  the  piety  of 
the  Spanish  people.  And  I  say  "the  piety  of 
the  Spanish  people"  because  in  religious  mat- 
ters, as  in  others,  all  Spain  la  the  people. 
As  women  of  fine  feeling  and  a  deep  reli- 
gious spirit  you  wUl  appreciate  these  things 
and  discover  behind  the  typical  and  pictorial 
Bide  of  Spanish  faith  eztemaltced  by  our 
processions  and  ce^monles,  a  deep  religious 
sentiment;  you  will  find  yourselves  cloee  to 
It  and  forget  the  ezterlcB-  surface,  beautiful 
and  graceful  as  it  is,  which  the  church  has 
respected  and  fostered.  From  my  experience 
of  American  life  I  am  led  to  believe  that  your 
sense  of  humor  and  your  natural  cheerful- 
ness in  even  the  most  solemn  occasions  of 
life,  will  be  attracted  to  and  will  rejoice  in 
that  cheerful  Catholicism  of  the  Spaniard: 
not  only  will  you  find  yourselves  drawn  to 
its  essenttais  but  also  toward  that  confidence 
In  the  Divine  which  makes  boys  dance,  like 
the  "Seises"  of  the  Cathedral  In  Seville,  be- 
fore the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  great  reli- 
gious festivals  of  the  Christian  year,  and 
which  is  seen  in  villages  and  towns  on  the 
feast  days  of  their  patron  saints.  Remember 
this  gaiety  when  you  Judge  Spanish  life  as 
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•  whole.  It  haa  become  fash!  -nabie  today 
for  some  of  your  l«ree  plCure  magazine?  to 
pub-lsh  stories  on  the  dreariress.  misery,  and 
re*tr:CTicr.s  m  Spam.  Ab<  ui  2  months  a?o 
well  kn-Tn  Amerlcar^s  had  to  protest  aeainst 
a  noiono'jsly  biased  story  More  recently 
and  :n  a  diUVrent  fashion  that  gre.T  maga- 
zine ■Life"  published  beautiful  photi>2Taphs 
on  life  in  a  small  Span.sh  town  situated  m 
a  verv  backward  part  of  Spain  where  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  topography  have 
made  It  very  dlflJcult  to  better  the  low  stand- 
ard of  llTlng  though  for  many  years  con- 
stant effcrta  have  been  made  to  this  end. 
We  cannot  gei»rali«e  and  Include  many  mil- 
lions of  Spaniards  Ln  the  spectacle  reported 
by  'his  story. 

The  standard  of  living  In  m;iny  parts 
of  Spain  Is  moderate.  Spain  has  never  been 
a  rich  nation  ^tfaous^b  It  has  prcxluced  much 
and  the  Spaniard  Is  hard  working.  Lately  a 
derastailng  ciTll  war,  costing  the  nation  a 
million  lives  out  of  28.000.000  and.  as  you 
know.  13  blalKtps  and  7.800  priests,  further 
upaet  ovir  economic  lUe.  Up  to  very  recently 
we  lacked  tbe  generous  aid  of  the  United 
State*  completely;  that  magnificent  eipres- 
Blon  of  Christian  charity  was  withheld  from 
tis  for  poUtlcai  reasons  but  now  has  been 
granted.  Other  European  nations  which  suf- 
fered leas  destruction  than  Spain  durlni;  her 
Conxmunlat-iiuplred  revol"tion  have  re- 
gained their  former  economic  level,  thanks 
to  American  generosity  We  have  fought  lo 
achieve  this  alone:  He  results  are  com- 
mendable, as  you  will  see.  but  now.  with  your 
help,  I  know  full  recovery  will  be  attained 
soon. 

But  even  In  that  exposition  of  Spanish 
poverty  portrayed  by  Life,  in  that  small 
town  in  a  poor  region  of  Spain,  the  camera 
pictures  niovliig  scenes  of  Christian  life. 
You  can  see  there  the  child  prepared  for 
her  flrst  communion:  although  of  poor  cir- 
CTunstancce.  she  Is  dressed  all  In  white  and 
her  face  and  the  faces  of  those  who  surround 
her  reflect  their  Joy.  You  can  see  the  old 
priest  m  charge  of  his  flock.  And  In  another 
picture,  where  death  overshadows  a  sorrow- 
fill  group,  you  will  find  also  the  hope  of  a 
reward  for  so  mt\ch  work  and  privation  be- 
ytxid  this  vale  of  tears. 

Yes.  you  the  future  pilgrims  from  Boston, 
will  sea  some  of  thU  hardship  which  is  ncTt. 
however,  exclusive  to  Spam.  Nothing  I  have 
■aid  or  will  say  U  intended  to  hide  it  or  'o 
Jiistlfy  any  attitude  of  resignation  or  indif- 
ference toward  It.  We  do  not.  as  some  say, 
attempt  to  corer  up  with  words  of  spiritual 
eonaolatlon  the  necesisl'y  of  finding  a  remedy 
within  Spain's  limited  resources  for  these 
Inequalities  which,  let  me  point  out.  are 
not  to  great,  as  even  the  most  fortunate  In 
Spain  live  modestly.  The  ration  is  aware  of 
these  problems  and  is  ready  to  do  something 
about  them.  The  well-being  of  the  greater 
number  must  be.  and  is,  our  objective  in 
Spain  and  with  the  help  of  God  we  shall  do 
away  with  poverty. 

But  I  cannot  accept  pictures  of  Spain 
painted  In  nothing  but  dark  tones.  And 
what  I  have  Just  told  you  about  the  religious 
llghU  In  the  Spanish  picture  I  ask  you  to 
remember  so  that  you  will  capiure  the  whole 
spirit  of  Spain,  see  the  Influence  of  the 
climate,  of  the  pure  air.  of  the  national  tend- 
ency to  interpret  cheerfully  dally  and  ma- 
terial problems.  This,  surely,  offsets  other 
drawbacks.  And  la  not  the  continual  tul>:, 
the  dally  and  permanent  cafe  meeung.  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  friends  there  every  day 
for  an  exchange  of  impression*,  mil  an  added 
tptce  to  our  Spanish  way?  No.  you  cuuntjt 
portray  one  of  the  most  famous  nations  la 
history  In  nothing  but  somber  tones. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  all  this?  Is  Spain  such 
a  mystery?  She  Is  known,  particularly  un 
this  continent,  for  hers  was  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  It  and  to  people  two-  irds  of  it. 
Our  saints  and  philusophers.  our  WHrrit)rs 
and    statetme.-i.    h^-.  e    btfn    grtr'Ut    enough. 


surely,  to  maite   iT.e  country  ki.oAr..     There 
I.'    no    Iron    curfxln    to    prevent   the    outside 
world    frtm    vislt;:-.g    h?r      Yet   to  some   the 
picture    IS    dark.     We    find    this    opaqueness 
even  amor.tf  manv  well-intentioned  persons 
whr  supp<'Tt  and  -jphold  good  relations  with 
Spain      ■  Whv,"   thev  declare,  "should  Spain 
r.Mt  be  treated  in  '•he  sanne  fashion  as  those 
other  nations   under  rr.i'eriall.stlc.  tyranlcal 
Bolshevist  gcverr.menf     Why  should  we  not 
have  s;o<xl   relation.?  with  her''     The  respec- 
tive regimes."  they  add  condescendingly,  "are 
e-Mal'.y  bad  and  we  should  not  demand  more 
from   Spam    than    from   the   others"     Allow 
me    to    speak    frankly    of    this   confusion    of 
essentials  with  »he  nonessentials  or.  If  you 
w.sh.  with  ihe  I'-ss  essential.     Perhaps  some 
pha.ses  of  Spanish  life,  many  of  them  arising 
fr^m  *he  ra*astrophe  of  our  civil  war,  do  not 
coincide   with   your   tastes  or  your   manner 
cf    living   cr   ^ith   tho.se   of   other   countries 
cf    the    free    and    civilized    world.     But    an 
objective  study  of  the  Spanish  question,  or 
of  that  of  any  other  country,  must  take  into 
consideration    the    human    factor,    must   see 
l.n  pe<ples  not  only  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed  or  the  political  producers  which 
the^-  follow,  but  also  the  spirit.     We,  a  nation 
wh  )se    tx^ic    laxs    are    inspired    by   Catholic 
philosophy  and  are  .n  accord  with  the  teach- 
in?  of  the  church,  a  nation  impelled  by  the 
true  faith  and  of  great  devotion  and  sacrifice. 
which  pernr.its  the  2;reate«t  freedom  to  pray 
and  to  adore  God  according  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Individi.al.  are  aurp-'-i^ed  when  we  find 
oursel-. es  classified    even  bv  -^ell-lntentloned 
persons,  with  countries  wher'='  we  know  there 
are  bars  behind  w^.ich  princps  of  the  church 
are  imprisoned  and  where  we  see  the  youth 
of   those  nations  corrxip'ed   by   materialistic 
upbringing. 

PLACFs   TO    visrr 

Those  of  you  who  are  going  to  Spain  and 
to   the    famous    sanctuary   of    St.    James   in 
Gallcia.   Will   viFit   the   f^mb   of   the  apostle, 
that    "son    of    thunder  "    the    companion    of 
our  Lfjird  who  wa*  presen*-   at  His  agnnv  and 
who    preached    His    tru'h    d'lriri'    rhe    first 
years  of   Holy  M   ''her  Church.     The  land  In 
which  it  is  sl'uated  is  ereen  like  all  the  coast 
of    Biscay    and    dirferet.r    fr   m    that    of    the 
center  of  Spam       In   mriten    1  thinzs  and  In 
many  points  of  charac-er  r  is  distinct  from 
the   rest   of   the   covintrv      The    atjofi''le,   son 
of   Zebedee.   was   martvred   in   Palestine   and 
his  disciples  carried  hi^  Nxly  to  Spain  where 
he    had    preached    during    his    lifetime.      In 
an  old  Roman  tomb  of  L-ia  Flavia  they  laid 
his   bfxly    tj    f' t    and    the    pecole   remained 
true  to  the  person  and  belief  In  the  apostle. 
Gallcia  is  a  land  t^f  dream  and  fantasy:  the 
people    saw   mysterious    li^hfs   in   the   forest 
marking    his    t'  mb       S<'K'n    the    relic    of    St. 
James   drew  them   to   \eneratlon   and    when 
Spain  was  invaded  by  the  Mrors,  during  the 
seven  long  centuries  of  battle  against  what 
was  then  the  sicn  of  the  an'ichrist.  the  relic 
becam.e  a  symbol  of  ''ouraL,",   hop<?,  and  re- 
sistance.     Miracles    and    apn.iritions    proved 
that    St.    James    was    the    celestial    guardian 
of    the    civiii7a-.  m    of    -hat    time.      Slowly 
his   name   spread   nvpr   fhe   vorld.     Pilgrims 
be?an  to  arrive  frnm   the   mo«:t   remote  cor- 
ners of  Europ*>   'o   visit   his  t  nnb.     England. 
Prance,     Ireland,    C'rermanv      err.    the    Slav 
countries    sent    pilk;rimajps    t      this    second 
Rome  of   the   w>>:.r       K.:  l's    in<i   t>mperor.  all 
the  zreat   of   the   time,   k:.: 'ht.^   and  humble 
pea.sar.-s,    folioved    t  .e     w-l-'r  dden    nmd 
where  hosteUi.  moiiastenes    ii:id  places  of  re- 
pose   awaited    the    piisrini       6'     James    had 
become  the   saint    rl    Christendom   and   few 
other   sanctuaries   ould    be   equaled    in    de- 
votion.   From  the  ninth  *•    'h^  seventeenth 
century   the   Jacobin    pilgrur.Ui^e   was   at    its 
highest    and    famous    religious    orders,    like 
that   of   Cluny.   tatight    the   example    of    his 
virtue  and  knowledije  In  the  places  you  axe 

to  visit  and  it  w  lo  B..-h   p  Ma?   ;igo  of  San- 

tu\.;  .1  vi'ho  vwinp'jst'u  tiit'     .^.i.v.. 


TRADITIi'N    .*ND    PIFTY 

Not  only  have  tradition  and  piet  ,•  built 
the  road  to  Santiago  through  the  centuries, 
but  also  miracles  and  feats  of  valor.  It  wa-s 
frequent,  during  the  aees  of  chiv.^iry  tha*  a 
peaceful  pilgrim  armed  with  shell  an  c  ird 
only,  should  be  faced  by  an  armed  knight, 
his  iance  lowered  menacingly  barr.ng  the 
way  to  anyone  who  refused  to  recogn  ze  that 
his  lady  was  the  most  fair,  the  mos  noble, 
the  most  vlrtuoiia  of  all  Castile 

But  do  not  "oe  alarmed;  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility today  of  having  to  kneel  and  swear 
to  the  prestige  of  Don  Quixotes  Du  rlnea. 

Europe  was  filled  with  the  s  unci  of  pil- 
grim movements.  Even  today  the  memory 
of  those  times  Is  cherished  in  tha-  reposi- 
tory of  tradlUon.  the  city  o,  London  Every 
year,  toward  mid-July,  the  ^mall  boys  of 
the  city  place  a  shell  on  a  cross  drawn  In 
chalk  on  the  sidewalk  and  cry  ou  to  the 
passersby : 

"Remember  the  grotter." 

DAYS     OF     Ptt.CHiM^GE 

And  the  passerby  thrjws  a  penny  into 
the  shell  and  goes  his  xay  n  ^  k:.ov  Ing  why 
he  has  given  away  a  petmv  :  r  -ne  '  grotter.  ' 
But  the  "grotter  ■  refers  to  St  Ja  nes  who 
appeared  In  a  grotto  and  the  ci.stom  of 
small  boys  begging  for  pence  on  London 
streets  Is  a  relic  of  the  r'ays  when  t:ie  people 
of  the  city  went  on  pUerrlmage  to  M.  James 
and  left  their  rhildren  m  the  ca.-e  .f  public 
charity. 

It  is  impressive,  not  only  to  the  ;  paniards 
but  to  all  Cath-^llcs  and  even  to  the  students 
of  history,  to  ^»e  that  groups  of  men  and 
women  from  the  Ui  ited  States,  he  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  are  following 
m  the  footstf.s  r.i  rh,»  creat  of  .ast  ages. 
History  does  n  .t  ch.ir,.'e  there  a.  e  periods 
of  greatness,  shifts  of  power,  and  v  t  perma- 
nent rules  govern  its  course  Ian  moved, 
therefore,  by  the  spec-acle  of  the  p  -ople  who 
are  leading  the  defen.se  of  Chn.sti  .n  liberty 
taking  the  traditional  road  to  thi  apostle  s 
tomb 

As  in  n^.;tnv  ither  instances  art  ,nd  pnwer 
are  :i  >■  .<■  i;i>-d  m  Santiago,  Th  '  oriamal 
basilica  a:.d  rs  liturgy  -f  qu.  .^1-Roman 
lX)mp.  it,=!  r.i:..i:is  ( wh<i  on  rK-casic  n  claimed 
the  title  r  t  :-dma^  and  its  worli  of  color- 
ful pilgrin  V  n,i.>  ber-n  ;'di,.rr.i  1  th -outth  the 
ages  by  all  the  sKiUs  of  a'-cbr^c- ure.  Y  u 
will  see  lho.se  m.ir. vis  t,a.;-d  -'.e  3brad  :ir  5. 
a  style  In  which  the  Spanish  1  aroque  is 
transformed  by  the  Galician  artis  ins  into  a 
most  intricate  filigree,  through  vhlch  the 
tomb  of  the  apostle  atems  to  floa ;  into  the 
heavens  above. 

You  will  kneel  also  bef.  re  th€  virgin  cf 
the  Pilar  in  Zaragoza.  bet  re  the  j.ilraculoua 
stone  given  to  Xis  by  the  Blessed  Mother  for 
our  veneration.  This  is  a  mor  ■  Spanish 
sanctuary,  closer  to  the  people  of  he  Penin- 
sula; It  never  had  the  universal  f  ime  of  St. 
James  of  Composte.a.  but  it  is  t.  e  apex  of 
Spanish  rellglot:-;  f-flm?,  I:-  >w  •  t;.f-r 
places  win  you  find  su.  h  m^dit.-i  ion.  such 
prayer,  as  In  that  chapel  >ip^;i  oay  and  night 
where,  on  their  knees  y.u  vmI:  fin  I  many  of 
my  compatriots  seeking  si  iri'u.\  consola- 
tion and  asking  for  frrtirude  tc  bear  the 
hardships  of  life.  They  will  b*-  a;  y.y,  in- 
deed, to  discover  you  at  their  -ic  v  praying 
In  Christian  brotherhood.  The  ■  Id  chapel 
erected  In  the  virgin  s  honor  was  ceietrated 
by  the  Christian  Roman  poet  Trudentlus 
and  has  now  become  a  magnlfice  it  temple. 
You  will  go  to  other  sanctuar  fs.  Maii- 
resa,  where  my  feUow-countryr  .an  Saii.t 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  retired  to  me  luate  and 
prepare  his  mission  as  the  provii  ential  In- 
strunient  of  tliechuri.a  the.i  pa-ssm^  through 
one  of  Us  great  trues  In  them  i  li  you  will 
find  tbe  same  piety  and  medit  .tion  sur- 
rutinded  *;t;i  the  jwyfulae^s  oi  wl  ich  I  have 
spoken. 

Your   Journey   will    bnn.:    you     o    ancient 
ctUes,   to  Bu'-   s   a:.  1    V   Wii.).    to   Avwsk,  tne 


home  of  Saint  Teresa,  to  historic  Barcelona, 
today  a  modern  city,  to  Madrid,  renowned 
and  attractive  capital,  and  to  tbe  cities  of 
Andalucla. 

On  the  road  you  will  pass  the  castles  and 
walled  cities  built  during  the  ages  of  re- 
cunquest  from  tha  iioor.  And  this  year, 
as  we  celebrate  ttie  500th  anniversary  of 
her  birth,  this  pll({rlmage.  will  feel  In  Cas- 
tile, tbe  abiding  F<'«*enoe  of  Queen  Isabella 
the  Catholic. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  call 
her  the  mother  of  America;  this  is  a  title 
given  her  by  an  eminent  American.  With- 
out her  strength  of  purpoee.  without  her 
Immediate  aid  and  sacrlftce.  Columbus,  the 
Plnzones  and  the  first  navigators  would  not 
have  sailed  from  Palos  de  Moguer  to  dis- 
cover America 

Was    IsabeUa   a   salnt7     Many    think   so. 
"If  Saint  Teresa  had  been  a  queen  she  would 
have  been  another  Isabella,  and  If  this  great 
princess    hid    been   a   religious,   wkiich   she 
w;,s  m  virtue,  she  would  have  been  another 
Saint  Teresa."  said  the  Venerable  Palafox,  a 
great  man  In  the  Spanish  church.     Perhaps 
the  queen's  political  life  prevenU  her  from 
being  raised   to   the  altar;    however,  she  Is 
an  example  to  statesmen  to  strong  women 
like  the  one  In  Scripture,  this  qvieen  who. 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  ordered  her 
heirs  "to  convert  to  our  Holy  Catholic  Faith 
the  Islands  and  lands  discovered,  and  to  be 
dl-scovered    in    the   ocean    sea,    as   the   New 
World  was  then  called,  and  bade  them  in 
the  same  will  to  see  that  "the  Indians  who 
lived    In    the    said    Indies    and    lands    con- 
quered and  to  be  conquered  be  harmed  in 
no  way  In  their  persons  or  goods,  and  ordered 
that  they  should  be  well  and  Jiistly  treated." 
As   I  have  said,  your  fellow-Catholics   in 
Spain  a.U  receive  you  In  the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood.    The  people  of  whatever  country  In 
which  you  Americans  have  set  foot  know  the 
United  States,  but  the  world-wide  scope  of 
ycur  policies  also  make  you  familiar  to  them 
all.    When  they  Tlslt  other  nations,  particu- 
larly the  Suropean.  your  nearly  magic  news- 
papermen ask  now  and  then  If  Americans  are 
liked  there  or  not.    Even  thuugh  I  have  said 
BO   before.   I   repeat   that   your   welcome   to 
Spain  will  be  an  affectionate  one  and  that 
It  wUl  be  free  of  all  envy.     I  stated  once  on  a 
solemn  occasion  here  hi  the  United  States 
that  the  Spanish  people,  reconciled  to  their 
present   position    because   of    their    historic 
work,  linderstand  as  few  do  the  importance 
of    yoiir    present   role   and   the   unbounded 
generosity  of  American  action,  because  at 
one  time  In  their  history  they  played  a  simi- 
lar universal  role.     Likewise,  they  know  of 
the   great    Christian   realities    In    your   life. 
When  on  Sunday  I  go  to  my  parish  church 
in  Washington,  united  to  those  about  me  by 
that    universal    brotherhood    of    Catholics 
which  makes  us  feel  at  home  everywhere,  I 
think  of  the  diversity  of  peoples  here,  of  the 
discord,  and  even  of  the  masses  of  gcdless 
people  who  have  become  paganized  here  as 
elsewhere.    But  after  having  come  to  know 
your  way  of  Ufe  I  believe  that  In  few  coun- 
tries has  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  gospel  had  greater  results  and 
given  such  a  decisive  tone  to  a  social  equal- 
ity, equality  before  God.  so  realised  as  here. 
II  the  men  of  otho-  lands  feel  that  equaUty 
in  chiirches,  here,  even  on  the  sUeet.  you 
find  that  frank  gaxe  of  people  who  do  not 
Bufler  oppression  and  injustice.    The  found- 
ers of  the  United  States  worked  as  Christians 
for  the  Christian  world  and  their  efforts  are 
not   only   polltleal   literature   but   a   reality 
and    have   given    you    that    dignity    found 
among  people  bom  equals.    Your  wealth  and 
great  creations  should  make  us  marvel;  but 
although  I  appreciate  the  progress  you  have 
made  In  material  things,  none  has  impressed 
me   as   much   as   this   Christian   reality   of 
equality.     Alk  of  us  will  have  sins  to  bs  for- 
given, but  iiow  much  will  b«  forgiven  jcu 
because  you  have  filled  the  great  continent 


which  is  the  United  States  with  the  sweet- 
ness arising  fn»n  this  Chrlstisn  fact  of  do 
envy,  few  misgivtngs.  and  no  luate! 

The  Spaniards  must  know  tills  and  apart 
from  the  rccpect  due  siich  a  great  people, 
such  outstanding  Christians,  and  such  emi- 
nent prelates,  they  must  remember  that  In 
the  United  Staes  an  essential  part  of  Ood's 
kingdom  on  earth  has  been  achieved. 


Record  of  Loren  MiNer  aad  CbaHotta  Bass 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAUTrmwTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  i'951 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Sp<:aker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlcs, 
the  gentlema-  from  CaLfomia  [Mr. 
YoRTYl  inserted  in  the  Ricord  of  May 
15, 1951.  on  page  A2764,  a  news  story  and 
an  editorial  of  the  new  Caliiomia  Eagle. 
Comments  by  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche.  as 
rpported  by  Mr.  Bob  Ellis.  ^  ere  involved. 
The  editorial  was  one  printixl  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  purportedly  new  Califor- 
nia Eagle  following  an  exchange  of  own- 
ership. The  paper  was  originally  owned 
by  Charlotta  A.  Ba?s.  Its  new  purchaser 
is  Mr.  Loren  Miller,  of  Los  Angelc:;.  He 
makes  a  special  effort  to  attract  Negro 
readers. 

In  this  regard,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Yorty]  &iys  that  Mr. 
Loren  MiDer  is  a  very  abl;  leader.  lie 
also  says: 

The  California  Eagle  is  an  old  paper  which, 
like  the  legendary  phoenix  bird.  Is  commenc- 
ing a  new  life.  It  has  a  ne^v  owner  and  a 
changed  viewpoint.  •  •  •  All  of  us  who 
cherish  a  truly  free  and  honest  American 
press  welconM  and  wish  success  to  the  new 
California  Eagle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  many  of 
our  colored  American  citL-ens  desire  to 
have  knowledge  of  subversik\;  editors  and 
papers,  I  desire  to  read  into  the  Ricoio 
the  record  of  Mr.  Loren  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Charlotta  Bass,  as  they  have  been  com- 
piled to  date  by  the  Comraittec  on  Un- 
Amercan  Activities  of  tlais  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  report  of  our  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  definitely  indicates  that 
there  probably  is  no  change  of  policy  In 
the  paper  because  of  change  of  owner- 
ship. Statements  that  such  change  of 
policy  does  exist  may  be  detieptlve.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  all  of  us  who  cherish  a 
truly  free  and  honest  Ame:rlcan  press  do 
not  welcome  and  wish  success  to  the 
new  California  Eagle. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  has 
identified  Loren  Miller  in  connection 
with  Communist  support  iis  late  as  Oc- 
tober 9,  1950.  less  than  8  months  ago. 

For  the  balance  of  my  remarks.  I 
quote  from  a  report  supplied  to  me  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. It  was  furnished  ;ji  compliance 
with  my  request  for  a  report  on  Mr. 
Loren  Miller  and  Mrs.  Charlotta  Bass. 
I  quote; 


UaT  22.  1631. 
For:  Hon.   i'homas  H.  Vekdbl. 
fcubject:  Loren  Miller;  CharlotU  Bass. 

Public  records,  files,  and  publkatDns  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Act  vlties 
contain  the  following  informatluQ  concern- 
ing ptrtcni  listed  above; 

ix)ren  Miller;  One  L*Men  Miller.  837  East 
Twenty-fourth  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
was  a  signer  of  Communist  Partv  Election 
I'etUiOn  No    12'.:  in  California  lu  IMU. 

An  article  entitled  "Why  I  wm  Vote  'Rcd',- 
arltten  by  Loitn  Miller  sppenred  in  t!.* 
D:.lly  Worker  it  July  11.  l9Vi  (p  4)  In  a 
note  which  accompanies  this  articie,  the 
following  Information  U  gl*en  cuuceining 
the  author:  Loren  Miller,  until  recently 
city  editor  cf  the  Callfomls  Eagle,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif .  largest  and  oldest  ot  western 
Negro  newspaper  .  Is  now  en  route  to  the 
Soviet  Union."  Excerpts  from  this  article 
follow: 

•T  regret  very  miKh  that  I  will  not  be 
present  to  take  an  active  part  In  the  struggle 
that  Negroes  must  we-je  to  pile  up  a  huge 
vot.  for  William  Z  Foster  ar>d  dames  W. 
Ford.  Communist  candidates  for  prerldent 
and  vice  pres  de.nt. 

"It  niu.xt  be  evident  to  anybcwly  who  thinks 
through  the  things  about  which  I  have  been 
t.alklng  that  the  Communist  Party  is  our 
party.  It  is  fishtJng  our  fights,  warring 
r.-;alnft  cur  enemies,  struggling  fo'  our  wel- 
fare. Commcin  sense  dictates  that  we  should 
support  our  pr.rty  with  every  means  st 
h.ind." 

In  the  Daily  Worker  of  December  W.  1S31 
(p  3),  Loren  Miller  was  named  m  a  re- 
porter for  the  Worker.  Reference  to  Loren 
Miller  as  a  re.xirter  for  tbe  Sunday  Worker 
appeared  in  the  DaUy  Worker  of  December 
21.  1935  (p.  3,.  Loren  Miller  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Dally  Worker  as  shown  in 
the  issue  of  May  4,  193ti  (p.  71. 

The  Worker  is  the  Sunday  edition  of  tbe 
Dally  Worker  which  was  cited  ac  "oOelal 
Communist  Party.  U.  S.  A.,  organ"  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  in 
report  1920.  dated  May  11.  1»48.  The  puhll- 
cation  vras  cited  as  "chief  journalistic 
mouthpiece  of  the  Communist  Party"  by  tlM^ 
Special  Committee  on  Un-American  Acttvl- 
t  es  in  report  1311  of  March  29,  1944;  it  had 
previously  been  cted  as  a  Communist  pub- 
lication in  reports  of  th''  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  datsd  January 
3,  193»:  January  3,  1»40;  January  3.  IMl 
and  June  3A.  liM2. 

Loren  Miller  was  named  as  editor  of  New 
Masses  in  the  issue  of  August  90,  1936  (p.  5) . 
and  as  associate  editor  in  the  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 14,  1838  (p.  5).  He  was  shown  as  con- 
tributing editor  in  the  following  issues  of. 
New  Masses:  June  S.  1036  (p.  ft):  January  6, 
i9«7  (p.  23);  May  11.  lftS7  (p  B);  Septembr: 
7.  1037  (p.  8):  January  11.  18S8  (p.  8);  aul 
September  20.  1838  (p.  14).  He  was  a  con- 
Ulbutor  to  New  Masses,  i^  shown  in  th» 
issue  of  August  30.  1935  (p.  28).  snd  wai 
named  as  a  contributor  to  New  Masses  in  thi 
Dally  Worker  of  AprU  3.  1936  (p.  3| . 

New  Masses  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
periodical  by  Attorney  General  Francis  Bid- 
dle  ( CoMOisssioHAr  Rboobb.  vol.  88.  pt.  6, 
p.  7448).  It  was  cited  as  a  naUonally  cir- 
culated weekly  Journal  of  the  Commimisc 
Party  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican ActivlUes  in  Report  1811  of  March  29, 
1944.  New  Masses  had  been  cited  prevlousl^r 
as  a  Communist  publication  In  reports  of  tho 
Special  Committae  on  Un- American  Activl- 
Ues. dated  January  3,  1988.  and  June  25.  1943. 
As  shown  by  an  undated  Ictterhaad  of 
Bo<*  Union,  Inc..  Loren  MlUar  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  adviaory  council.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  in 
Report  1311  of  March  28.  1944.  cited  Book 
Union  as  dUtributors  of  Ccsnmuaist  litera- 
ture. 

According   to  a  letterhead  of  August  24. 
1939,   Loren   Miller    was   a  member   erf   tls<» 
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Harry  BrJdgw  Derense  Commltte*.  southern 

In  Report  1311  of  'he  Special  Commltte* 
on  Un-Amertran  Artivitles.  dated  March  29. 
lt»44  th*  Harry  Brdees  Drfen^se  Committee 
u.xs  rited  as  one  of  thp  Commvin.st  fronts 
formfd  to  oppose  dep<^rtati<  n  of  Harry 
Bnclg'  •..  C'^mmunlst  Pstrty  member  Hi.d 
leaci'^r  of  the  San  Kranct5c  ■>  eeneral  ?*riKe 
tr  1934  which  waa  plarmfd  by  the  Com- 
ir.    :.i5t  Party 

As  shown  m  the  Call  for  the  Nirtoni! 
Negro  Congresa  held  In  CMca^o.  Ill  .  Ffbru- 
ary  14,  1936,  Loren  Miller  Los  Anzeles.  Ca:if  . 
was  cr.f  of  the  endorsers  of  the  N^it.or.al 
Ne;:;rr.  Congress. 

"FY  m  the  record  of  Us  ac*;vltles  and  the 
como>.-.-i:tii.n  of  Its  (Natlcnal  N«?gro  Congress  i 
gjverr.l:ig  bodies,  there  c.in  be  little  doubt 
that  It  haa  served  as  what  James  W.  Ford. 
CoT.munist  Vice  Preslcie;iri.i;  candidate 
elected  tj  the  executive  commrtce  in  1937, 
p. edicted:  'An  Importar.f  sect  ir  of  the  demo- 
cratic 'rent."  sponsored  ar.d  supp^-rted  by 
the  Communist  Par.y  '  (Attorney  General 
Francis  Blddle.  CoNGREs«iioN.\L  Recoud,  vol. 
88.  pt.  8.  p.  7447t.  The  National  Negro 
Congress  was  cltt<l  as  a  CommunLst  frt  nt 
In  rt-pcrts  cf  the  Special  Ci;mn-.:ttee  on 
Un-American  Actlvties.  dated  J.inuary  3, 
1939.  January  3.  1940;  June  25,  1942,  and 
March  29.  1944.  The  crganizatlon  was  cited 
as  subversive  a.nd  Communist  by  A'tornoy 
Oeneral  Tom  Clark  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  December  4.  1347, 
and  September  21.  1943. 

Loren  Miller,  author,  was  a  signer  of  the 
Open  Letter  to  American  Liberals,  as  shown 
In  Soviet  Ruaala  Today,  issue  of  Maich  1937 
(pp.  14-15). 

"In  March  1937  a  group  of  well-known 
Communuta  and  Ccmmu.-iisi  collaborators 
published  an  open  letter  b*ann»i;  the  title 
given  above.  The  letter  was  a  defense  of 
the  Moscow  purge  trials  (Report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
June  35.  1942). 

Aa  ahown  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
oiMl  United  States  Congress  Against  War  and 
ruciam.  held  In  Chicago.  Ill  .  September  38. 
39.  30.  1934.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  the 
report  of  the  Publications  Committee  was 
pr«««nt«d  by  Loren  Miller  (See  public  bear- 
ing».  appciMllx,  volume  10.  p.  XXII  ) 

"The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  was  formally  organized  at  the  First 
United  States  Congress  Against  War  and 
Fascism  held  In  Ne  v  York  Cltv.  September 
£3  to  October  1,  1933  •  •  V  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Qrst  congress  called  for  the  end 
of  the  Roosevelt  policies  of  imperialism  and 
tor  the  support  of  the  peace  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  opposition  to  all  attempts 
to  weaken  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  • 
Subsequent  congr.%se<:  In  1934  and  1936  re- 
flected the  same  program  '  (Attorney  General 
Francis  Blddle.  CoNGaxssiONAi.  Recoko.  vol. 
83.  pt.  6.  p.  7442). 

The  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism  vss  "established  in  the  United  States 
tn  an  efTort  to  create  public  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union"  (Attorney 
Oeneral  Francis  Biddle.  Cohckcssionai.  Ric- 
oao,  vol.  88.  pt  6,  p.  7442).  Attorney 
General  Tom  Clark  cited  the  American 
League  Against  War  and  Fascism  as  sub- 
Tersive  ar.d  Ccmmuniat  In  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4. 
1947,  and  September  21.  1948.  The  organ- 
iJBitlon  was  cltsd  by  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  as  a  Communist 
front  In  reports  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Uu-Amcrlcan  Activities,  dated  January 
\  1938.  January  S,  1940,  June  25.  1942.  and 
Sfareh  a».  1M4. 

In  connection  with  the  testimony  of  Har- 
per L.  Knoeriss  and  Ray  E.  Nimmo  before 
the  Special  Committee  un  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities on  October  25  l:J3B,  a  brief  re;aii;;g 
to  ac'ivities  of  the  Communist  Party  among 
pr' 'rps.-^'.i'nal  eroup.s  m:is  presented  a:;d  in- 
corporate;,! m  The  tfc  i.-d  In  this  brief  L<"yren 
Miller  15  described  .is  r  mtributir,^  editor  to 
New  Masses  ar.d  a  ir.er.-.her  of  t^e  Commu- 
nist P'.rry  (pubDc  h-'S-inzs.  p,  '.  i^  ■  Ac- 
cordini?  to  this  .sxime  murce.  h«»  .s■.^-^  .i  :  ar- 
tiripar.t  In  the  Wp«-tern  Wrrers  €•  :;.:.-<.■:«, 
cl'.fd  :i.s  a  Corn.T.un;-t  '.rmr.  by  the  ci.'tL-ial 
Commi*'pe  on  Un-.Amerlran  Activities  In 
R-.'Port  1,^11  .  r  M.irr-h  29    19V4 

It  was  rEporteci  .n  the  D.iily  People's  WorlU 
n'  Sf;  'emoer  2fl  1950  (p.  6).  that  D^iren 
M::.  T  was  o;-.p  f  a  irroup  cf  Los  Angeles 
lawvers  who  sr<r';".»"i  .i  brief  against  a  Com- 
muni-t  re  .=;'r.i'iu:i  ordinance  The  brief 
WIN  presented  In  ccnnectiou  with  the  case 
of  Heiry  Steinber?  county  legislative  dlrec- 
t'T  of  The  C  r.  nunut  Party,  who  was  charged 
w.'h  f.Tlllng  to  register  with  the  sheriffs 
office  In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  Re.erence  to  Loren  Miller  as  one 
of  the  a^'orneys  who  sl:jned  a  brief  charg- 
ing Los  Aneeles  County  s  Communist  regis- 
tration ordinance  with  being  basically  un- 
consit'.itioral  also  app^'ared  in  the  Dally 
Peoples  W.  rid  ''.  0<-tober  9.  1950  in.  3». 
The  brie:"  was  filed  i:;  connection  with  a 
he  irlns  on  a  demurrer  against  the  ordinance 
filed  by  attorneys  for  Gus  Brown.  Furniture 
W  iricri  Local   576  business  agent. 

Ch -.riorra  Ba-s  The  Drlv  Pp.  pie's  World 
cf  OcTber  31.  1912  (o  3  ,  rep^r-ed  that  Mrs. 
Charlct'a  A  Ba-?.^  editor  of  the  California 
Eac>  eridorse<i  \h^•■  CommunJst  candidate 
L.-Rue  McCormick  for  the  California  State 
Senate  She  defended  Claudia  Jones.  Com- 
munis, as  ,sh')wn  in  the  Daily  V/orker  of 
January  26.  1948  fp  IC,  The  Daily  Peo- 
ples World  '>'  Februarv  3,  1948  ip  iz).  re- 
[MrTPd  'ha*  Chtrl'tt.^  Bass  defended  Alex- 
ander Eutelman  and  Claudia  Jones,  Com- 
miinist- 

Ch.irlotta  A  Bas.^  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  st.itenient  against  the  ban  on  the 
C'^mmur.ist  Party  as  reported  in  the  Daily 
Worker  nf  April  27,  1947  ( o  24).  She  signed 
ptatenuiits  in  behalf  of  the  Communist 
leader*  on  trial  as  shown  by  ^he  Daily  Peo- 
ple's World.  N.jvemnp-  fi,  1  t43  i  p,  3i;  June 
15,  1949  p  2i;  J-ily  15  \9Ai  o  S,:  Septem- 
ber 6.  1949  ip  3i;  Octrber  20.  1949  i  p.  li; 
November  3,  1949  ip  2  A:tr;l  18.  1950  (p. 
2i;  June  21.  1950  :  p  2i,  D',;.y  Worker.  July 
20.  1949  ip  Si,  Octobf-r  3,  1919  n  9i:  Octo- 
ber 19.  1949  'p  lit;  Or*,  bpr  30  1949  (p. 
6i:  Anrll  24.  1950  ip  4i  :ir,i  i  ;--erhead 
o.'  the  National  Non-Prtrt:.«^:i;\  C  ir.n:ittee  to 
defend  the  rli?h*.s  o:  *he  12  Communist 
leaders.  September  9.  1949.  which  listed  her 
as  a  spv/iiatT  01  that  or.:.-i;.izatlon- 

The  Daily  Worker  of  February  7,  1949  (p. 
9)  earned  the  name  of  Charlotta  Bass  as 
one  of  the  -igners  of  a  statement  ursrlnr  the 
acceptance  of  the  Stalin  peace  r'fTer  She 
signed  a  statement  against  the  loyalty  oath 
as  shown  by  the  Dally  People's  World  of 
May  17.   1950  (p.  3i. 

Charlotta  Bass.  Los  Aiiiteies  juned  a  state- 
ment of  the  Anieiican  C.'n. mi'tee  f  -r  Pro- 
tection of  Fureun  B.jrn  a.-^  shown  by  the 
Daily  Worker  c'  July  25.  1950  ip  4t  She 
was  a  sponsor  or  the  Na-ional  Conferenot- 
of  the  American  Committee  •  •  •  held 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio  October  25  v.id  26  1947. 
as  shown  by  the  pro(j;r:.m  and  cail  :  ^r  the 
conference.  A  leferhead  of  the  AnuTi^aa 
Committee  for  Pr Jtectu  n  ot  F-reu'u  Born 
dated  December  11  and  12,  11H8.  c.irried  the 
name  of  Charlotta  A.  Ba.-s  as  a  <-jx.':\sor  of 
that  organization 

The  Arneri'-an  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born  was  cited  -is  one  of  the 
oldest  auxiliaries  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  m  Report 
1311  of  March  29.  1944.  The  organua'i  ai 
had  been  previously  cued  as  a  Communist 
front  by  the  Special  Commiriee  on  L'n-Arner- 
Ican  Activities  m  its  report    >:  J-.io.e  25,  l:)-iJ. 


Attorney  General  T.n.  CWirlt  rred  th  ■  crsan- 
laattoo  as  subversive  and  Coninr. -ist  in 
letter*  t'^  the  I»yalty  Review  B  ard,  -leased 
June  1    194«.  and  September  21     IM  ) 

Un  tnarlotta  Bass  spoke  in  tne  le  ,i-l?.r.ve 
panel  of  the  American  Jewish  La bo  Coun- 
cil's annual  cur.ventK  n  in  Loj  Aneeles,  as 
ahown  tn  the  Pallv  I  "oulf  s  World  i  Lrro- 
ber  21,  1947  ip  4  .  Atirney  Or-ne'al  Tom 
Clark  Cited  the  American  Jewish  LatH-  Cun- 
ctl  as  Communist  In  a  letter  to  the  Loyalty 
R^  P.  .ard.  releaeed  on  April  27.  19  iU 

Ni  B  sa  was  •  sponsor  of  the  A  nerican 
Pear»-  Crusade,  as  shown  ir  tn-^  D  ;'y  \V  i.'iter 
of  February  1.  li*51   (p    2i. 

"With  the  dissolution  of  the  Pe\  I:-',  r- 
mation  Center,  the  Communists  e^  o..-r.  d 
a  new  Instrument  lor  their  peace  ( tfenslve 
in  the  United  Stales  This  Is  known  as  the 
American  Peace  Crusade,  admittedl'  organ- 
i7ed  in  January  li)5l  •  •  •  i  p.  port  on 
the  Communist  Feare  OtTen'!  e.  re  ised  by 
the  Committee  on  I  n  Amei :  :h.i  A  tivities, 
April  1.  1951  ) 

The  Dally  FeopU^5  W  Tld  :  Febr  .  irv  17. 
1950  (p,  4»  reported  that  Ch.irl  •  t  i  B -.-s 
was  guest  of  honor  at  the  Californ  i  Lao'T 
School  in  8an  Piancisco  She  sp.  <.e  at  a 
gathering  of  the  California  L.»bor  j^h>.<.i  as 
shown  by  the  Duly  Peoples  W  rid  :  Janu- 
ary 26,  1910  I  p.  B.  The  Dii.y  F.'oples 
World  of  Kovemoer  17.  194  <  ip  ':  »  listed 
Mrs  Charlott?.  Ba.--  ^-  a  :>utored  ruest  at 
the  California  L  ii>  ,r  -  no  ;  The  spring, 
iri47  ip,  41)  und  1,'',^  ci'a.i..  ,p  3.!;  .f 
tlie  California  la'-  r  -rh'.^l  show  Chnrlo-'..i 
Bass  as  a  spot',  r  :  fp.i"  scivio!  S  i'*  sooke 
at  the  Callto'  ,:,i  L.io  r  Scl-,3<-l  on  he  U  S. 
S.  R  .  as  r»>p  rt"d  nv  the  Dally  Peoples 
World   of   N   veml-v  r    If.    1  '50    ip     1'  '. 

Attorney  Genera.  T  -m  CI  irk  ci;  ^d  h?  Cali- 
fornia Labor  Sch  i>  '  as  a  subversive  and 
Communist  o^^anlzatlon  a*  21fi  Market 
Street.  San  Franciscu.  Calif  .  In  It  -ters  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board,  relca-ser  June  1 
and  September  21.  1948 

The  Daily  Peoples  World  >:t  Mr  2  1350 
(p  10 1  reported  that  Mrs  Charlotta  Bass  was 
a  participant  at  the  Civil  Riahts  C:n?re-s 
Conference  in  L<-vs  A  t-e'es  j^ht  sunei 
an  appeal  l:-.  behalf  nf  the  indict  >d  C  m- 
munist  le  id- -s  whicn  v  ,is  issued  by  "be  Civ.l 
Ri«ht.~  (  iiirire-.-  'if  Li-i*  Angeles,  ("alif  .  us 
■:b --x-  ,  bv  rfo  advertisement  in  t  .:e  Lon^ 
B'-  .":  Calif.  Inde;iei-dent  of  Nove  nber  22, 
1948  p  '^91  Toe  Dailv  Worker  of  >  .vember 
9.  1949  ip  5 1  sU>  ws  Cli.irlotta  Bass  '*.is  on" 
of  the  sii^iiers  of  a  statement  m  lehiilf  of 
the  Communist  leaders  wh.ch  was  rfleased 
bv  the  Civil  Rights  C  'nk,'ress  o;  L«  Ar._-eles. 
Mrs  Charlotta  Ba.«s  sp'  Ice  at  a  eatlerin»i  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Congress  r.t  Los  Angeles 
as  shown  by  'he  Daily  Petioles  N^Tld  of 
February  24  1948  (p  3>,  She  v  .is  a  itrner  of 
a  lef.>r  fr  m  the  Civil  Rights  ■"■  ntrre-s 
scoring  the  Subversive  Contr-jl  Act  c  liMS  A3 
shown  in  the  Daily  Worker  oi  April  26.  VMS 
(p.  li.  The  nro<rr'm  Let  Freedcm  Rm^ 
and  the  Dailv  People  s  World  of  Oc  ober  23. 
1947)  ip  4 1  show  Charlotta  Biiss  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  Civi!  Rights  Na'iotial  Confer- 
ence Coica<  \  III  .  Nnember  21-;  3.  1947. 
The  Dullv  People  s  W  rid  of  April  6.  1950 
tp  6i  and  t:-.e  Dailv  Worker  if  Niv 'mber  1. 
1950  .p  4i  list  Charlo*ta  Ba.>s  .is  oi  e  of  the 
sponsors   <  f    the   Civil    Riijhts    Corn?  e.ss. 

The  Civil  Ruht.s  Ci'nktress  was  ■  he  sub- 
ject of  a  r'"i"r'  i.^svietl  by  'he  Ci'iiin  .'tee  ;  u 
Un-.fmencan  .^rt^v^*le•;.  September  2.  LU7. 
in  which  It  wis  ri'ed  as  an  orgs  nidation 
formed  in  April  1946  is  a  niere^r  of  t  »o  other 
Communist -: r 'Ot  orRunlzatmns  (Interna- 
tiona! Lab'ir  I>fen-se  ;«nd  the  Natlo  ml  Fed- 
eration for  C'ln-tttutlonal  Liberties  :  it  wjs 
cited  as  betn.::  'dedicated  not  to  th(  broader 
issues  "f  civ'.l  Uhertips  but  speciflcal  y  to  the 
defense  of  individual  Communists  and  the 
C  immunist  Party"  and  "controlled  by  indl- 
v!dM:\ls  who  .ire  either  memt)ers  of  tbe  Com- 
nri'-.ist  Paitv  nr  openiv  Joyal  to  t,"  At- 
t    r::f\-    C"--.^-:  :'.    T  >in    C";ark    cit.^d    the    Civil 


Rights  Congress  and  its  varloiu  State  and 
local  subdivisions  as  subversive  and  Com- 
munist In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board,  released  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21.  194S. 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  February  6, 
1950  (p.  4)  lists  Charlotta  Bass  aa  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  E£stern  Policy.  She  was  listed  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  or- 
ganization on  a  letterhead  dated  May  28. 
1948  and  In  Par  East  Spotlight  of  June.  1948. 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  cited  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern 
Policy  as  Communist  in  a  letter  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  April  27, 
1949. 

Charlotta  Bass  was  shown  as  a  council 
member  of  the  Council  on  African  Aflairs 
on  a  letterhead  of  the  ofgam^auon  dated 
May  17,  1945;  a  leaflet  What  of  Af rica  s 
place  in  tomorrows  world?,  a  pamphlet 
Seeing  is  Believing.  1947.  back  cover;  a 
pamphlet  Africa  in  the  War;  a  pamphlet 
Bight  Million  Demand  Freedona.  inside  back 
cover;  a  pamphlet  For  a  New  Africa,  and  a 
leaflet  The  Job  to  be  Done.  She  signed  a 
statement  demanding  a  probe  of  the  Peeks- 
kill  affair  which  was  Issued  by  the  Council 
on  African  Affairs  as  shown  by  the  Daily 
Worker  of  October  14.  1949   (p    2). 

Aiti^rney  General  Tom  Clark  cl*^ed  the 
Council  tn  African  Affairs  as  a  subserslve 
r.nd  Communist,  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  released  December  4,  1947.  and 
Sentember  21.  :948. 

The  Daily  People's  World  of  ApHl  26,  1948 
tp.  3)  reported  that  Charlotta  Basts  was  co- 
operating with  that  publication  In  a  cam- 
palf^n  against  the  police  department  on  the 
case  of  .^uguctlne  Salcido.  She  was  sup- 
ported in  an  article  In  the  Daily  People's 
World  cf  Ncrember  3.  1950  (p.  8). 

The  Daily  People's  World  was  cited  as  "of- 
ftcial  organ  of  the  Communist  Party  on  the 
west  coast ■■  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlean  Activities  in  Report  1311  of  March 
29.  1944.  The  Dally  People's  World  had 
previously  been  cited  as  a  Communist  Party 
publication  by  the  Special  Committee  en 
I'n-Amerlcan  Activities  In  its  report  of 
January  3.  1941. 

Charlotta  Bass  was  a  member  of  the  panel 
on  minority  groups  of  the  Writers  Congress 
held  under  partial  auspices  of  the  Hollywood 
Writers  MobiliMtlon  as  shown  by  the  pro- 
gram of  the  congress.  1943. 

The  Hollywood  Writers  Mobilization  was 
cited  as  subversive  and  Communist  by  Attor- 
ney General  Tom  Clark  In  letters  to  the  Loy- 
alty Review  Board,  released  December  4,  1947, 
and  September  21.  1948. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  March  18.  1945  (p.  2) 
reported  that  Mrs.  Charlotta  A,  Bass  was  one 
of  those  who  signed  a  statement  sponsored 
by  the  National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties  hailing  the  War  Department's 
order  on  commissions  for  Communists. 

Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  cited  the 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties as  "part  of  what  Lenin  called  the  solar 
system  of  organizations,  ostensibly  having  no 
connection  with  the  Communist  Party,  by 
which  Communists  attempt  to  create  sym- 
pathizers and  supporters  of  their  pro- 
gram *  •  •"  ( CoMcarssioNAi.  Rfcord. 
vol.  88.  pt.  6,  p.  7446>.  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  cited  the  organization  as  subver- 
sive and  Communist  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  r^eased  December  4.  1947.  and 
September  21,  1948.  In  Report  1115  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvtties  this 
organisation  was  cited  as  being  among  a 
"mare  of  organisations"  which  were  "spawned 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  defending  civil  lib- 
erties in  general  but  actually  Intended  to 
protect  Communist  subversion  from  any  pen- 
alties under  the  law**  (Bept.  1115.  dated  Sep- 
tember 2.  1947).  In  Report  1311  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
dated  March  29.   1944,   the  National  Federa- 


tion for  Constitutional  Libertl>»  was  cited  as 
"one  of  the  viciously  subverslv«  organiaations 
of  the  Communist  Party."  It  lad  previously 
been  cited  as  a  Communist  frant  In  reports 
of  the  Sp«ctal  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  dated  June  25,  19^:2,  and  Janu- 
ary 2.  1943. 

Mrs.  Bass  addressed  a  "dtfecd  America" 
rally  which  was  given  under  p.irtlal  auspices 
of  the  National  Negro  Ccngre&s  according  to 
the  Dally  People's  'World,  of  December  26. 
1941  (p.  4).  The  Dally  People's  World,  of 
October  24.  1947  ip.  3)  reporttd,  that  Char- 
lotta Bass  participated  in  a  gathering  of  the 
National  Negro  Congreaa.  Sh»'  founded  the 
C'Jiigress  in  Los  Angeles  sccording  to  the 
Dally  People's  Wofid.  of  October  29.  1947 
(p  4).  The  Daily  People's  World  of  Novem- 
ber 4.  1947  (p.  4)  reported  that  Charlotta 
Ea&s  was  head  of  the  Nationid  Negro  Con- 
gress in  Los  Angeles.  (See  p|).  2  and  3  for 
citations  of  National  Negro  Congress.) 

Two  undated  letterheads  cf  the  United 
Neicro  and  Allied  .eterans  of  America,  Inc.. 
received  by  this  cununittee  September  23, 
1947.  and  December  4.  1947,  list  Mrs.  Char- 
lotta A.  Basa  as  a  member  oi'  the  national 
advisory  board  cf  that  organiaation. 

Attorney  General  Tom  CLirk  cited  the 
United  Negro  and  Allied  Vetemns  of  America 
as  subversive  and  among  the  aflUiates  and 
committees  of  the  Communist  Party,  which 
seeks  "to  alter  the  form  of  |?overnment  of 
the  United  States  by  unconstitutional 
means"  in  a  letter  to  the  Iioyaity  Review 
Board,  released  December  4.  1:M7. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  Ocober  19,  1950  (p.  3) 
reported  that  Charlotta  Bass  was  a  sponsor 
oi  thp  Second  World  Peace  Congress. 

In  the  report  on  the  Comraunlst  "  peace - 
offensive  released  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  April  1.  1951,  the  fol- 
lowing InftMTnation  concerning  the  Second 
World  Peace  Congress  appears  on  pages  36- 
37:  "A  Second  World  Peace  Congress  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  SheSeld.  England, 
from  November  13  to  19.  195C.  •  •  •  The 
elaborate  plans  of  the  Communists  for  their 
ShefDeld  gathering  went  awry,  however,  when 
many  of  the  foreign  delegates  were  refused 
admittance  to  Britain.  •  •  •  xwo  days 
before  the  scheduled  openinit  of  the  Shef- 
field congress  on  Novembo-  13,  the  committee 
of  the  world  peace  congress  decided  to  trans- 
fer the  entire  congress  to  Wixsaw.  tn  Com- 
munist-dominated Poland.  The  500  svall- 
abie  delegates  In  England  heid  a  token  ses- 
sion in  Sheflleld  on  November  13.  after  which 
they  hurried  by  plane  and  boat  to  War- 
saw. •  •  •  Aa  in  the  ca:ie  of  previous 
'peace'  congresses,  Warsaw  Mras  simply  an 
arena  in  which  CcHnmunists  and  their  fel- 
i.;W  travelers  vied  with  each  ether  In  vilify- 
ing democratic  nations,  particularly  the 
United  States,  and  glorifyirg  Communist 
dictatorship.  •     •     •  - 

Mrs.  Charlotta  Bass  was  listed  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Womyi  s  International  Democratic 
Federation  to  a  conference  of  that  organiza- 
tion in  Peking,  China,  aa  reported  by  the 
Daily  Worker  of  November  IH,  1948  (p.  3). 
This  organisation  was  cited  u  a  Communist 
front  "which  was  founded  ami  supported  at 
all  times  by  the  in*-er nation ai  Communist 
movement"  by  the  Committee  en  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  in  House  Report  Number  1953. 
April  26.  1960  (originally  released  October 
23.  1949). 

In  reference  to  the  above.  It;  Is  noted  that 
the  DaUy  People's  World  ol'  December  8. 
1949  (p,  4)  reported  that  Mrs.  Charlotta  Bass 
was  denied  a  visa  by  the  State  Department 
to  attend  the  International  Federation  of 
Democratic  Women's  confeieace  at  Peking, 
China,  as  did  the  "Daily  WorJcer"  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  194i9  (p.  4) .  The  DaUy  People's  World 
of  Pebrrjary  15,  1950  <p.  2)  reported  that  Mrs. 
Charlotta  Bass  was  reftiaed  a  visa  by  the 
Philippine  Ooremment. 

The  DaUy  Worker  of  Sept«»mber  28,  1950 
(p.  3)  reported  that  Mrs.  Cbazlotta  Bass,  edi- 


tor of  the  California  Eagle,  Loa  Angeles,  made 

the  following  statement  on  her  return  from 
a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union:  "ITe  been  in 
a  land  where  the  people  are  building  peace  ' 
The  Daily  Worker  of  AprU  18,  1951  <p.  6) 
reported  that  Mra  Charlotta  A.  Bast>.  pub- 
lisher of  the  California  Eagle,  had  t>c<.'n  ap- 
pi-oached  by  the  FBI  In  regard  to  her  pass- 
port and  a^Kiclatlon  with  Kya  Ehmburg 
in  Moscow. 


OoUtaDdinf  Tezu  Baaker  Defiaes  Re- 
tpectiTe  Roles  of  Ife  Treuwy  vmd  tke 
Federal  Reterre  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  njAHo 
'N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBEWTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  WCXDD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
until  we  adopt  a  sound  monetary  system 
and  restore  redeematoility  to  our  cur- 
rency, all  our  present  frenzied  efforts  to 
achieve  world  peace,  economic  stability, 
and  national  security  are  just  so  much 
sound  and  fury  signiflying  nothing. 
Unless  money  is  sound,  stable,  and  de- 
pendable, nothing  can  be  sound,  stable, 
and  dependable. 

The  solvency  and  inteifrtty  of  money 
can  be  maintained  only  when  currency 
in  circulation  Is  adequately  backed  by 
and  redeemable  in  something  of  a  uni- 
versally recognized  and  accepted  value. 


WHT 


aas  Hies 


Since  our  Government  abandoned  the 
redeemability  of  currency  tn  1934,  the 
dollar  and  all  fixed -dollar -value  securi- 
ties, including  savings,  pensions,  and 
life  insurance,  have  lost  63  percent  of 
their  value.  This  is.  in  effect,  a  capitaJ. 
levy — the  confiscation  of  63  percent  of 
the  property  o:  our  beat  and  thriftiest; 
citizens  who  had  accximulated  a  compe- 
tence for  their  declining  years. 

BANKXSS  AMD  WSnSaMCa  KZICXrTITXS 

Bankers  and  tnsurmnoe  executives 
have  a  very  grave  responsiblUty  in  this 
matter  becaa«  they  are  the  trusted  cus- 
todians of  the  people  s  savings;  and  they 
are  morally  obligated  to  support  and 
fight  for  legislation  that  will  prevent  the 
depreciation  of  dollars  entrusted  to 
their  care,  so  that  the  dollars  they  pay 
out  will  have  a  value  equivalent  to  the 
dollars  they  take  in. 

While  it  Is  not  possible  to  restore  the 
dollAT  to  its  pre- 1934  value,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter  to  stabilize  the  dol- 
lar at  its  present  value  so  that  it  will  not 
be  further  depreciated.  Thix  can  be  ac- 
complished In  90  days,  without  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer  and  without  eco- 
nomic disturbances  of  any  kind,  merely 
by  putting  in  operation  legislation  that 
has  been  on  our  statute  books  for  57 
years 

•otntB  monkt:  a  ctTai  on  wsa 

Honest  money  will  do  more  to  prevent 
war,  establish  justioe.  tnsurs  economic 
stat^ty.  and  promote  peace  and  har- 
mony among  nations  than  all  the  United 
Natmns,    Bretton    Woods    conferences. 
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Marshall  plans.  Atlantic  Pacts,  and  point 
4  programs  ever  devused 

I  am  submitting  for  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  an  addres-s 
delivered  by  one  of  America's  catstand- 
Ing  bankers  at  the  Wiilard  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  on  May  10. 1951.  at  a  meet- 
ins  sponsored  by  the  Fx:onomisLs"  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Monetary  Policy. 

Here  Ls  a  banker  whn  ta-ies  hi>"  re-pon- 
sibil.'ties  to  his  depositors  i-enously  and 
wanus  to  do  something  about  it.  You  will 
note  that  he  attributes  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  inftetionary  spiral  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  P.eserve  System  has 
departed  from  the  or.gmal  objectives  of 
its  founders. 

The  closin?  phra=e  of  thLs  mo'^t  con- 
structive address  should  be  in=cnbec'  on 
every  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  the  Na- 
tion ; 

The  classical  purpose  of  all  properly  c''>r.- 
ceiv(?<l  central  banks  is  the  pr  j-.ectin'i  and 
preservation  of  the  solvency  and  integrity 
ot  the  people'!  money 

The  above-mentioned  address  fo'lo'vs: 

Tht     Makxxt     ro|     GovrxNMEST     Bonds — 
Er^'K-Tivi    RoLC3    nr    the    Treasxtrt    and 
mt  Ftddlu.  Rkervi  Eoakd 
(By    J     H     Prost,    chairman.    Frost    National 
Blink.  San  Antonio.  Tex  ) 
I  have  the  feeling  that  our  public  rtficia:s 
generally  do  not   resent— but,    en    the   othfr 
hand     airreeably   receive — constructive   crr.- 
c-^rn.  aid  I  am  making  an  earnest  and  sir- 
cere  effort   to  keep  my   rema.ks   well   wumn 
tht>se  bounds. 

In  trying  to  form  a  correct  judgment  w..i 
regard  to  the  general  su^^ject  jf  wh.it  the 
respective  roles  of  the  Trensv.ry  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  should  be  wuh  re- 
spect to  the  Govemmen:  bond  ma;kpt.  I 
think  that  we  can  probably  all  di^ree  that 
the  first  thing  to  do  \s  to  form  some  opinion 
cf  what  are  the  proper  funrti';ns  und  resp<.'i'.- 
•Ibllltles  of  Governn-.ent  Treasury  deparr- 
ments  In  general  and  what  are  the  proper 
functions  and  respon.siblUties  rf  cntr  : 
banlu  In  eeneral.  Then  we  will  be  m  a  bet- 
ter position  to  form  a  more  r.early  correct 
«.stlmate  of  what  are  the  cbligaticns  of  the 
United  States  .Secretary  ^f  the  Trf a^u;  y  ar.'^l 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  m  th?  p.reie..: 
clrcuin»tance3 

I  have  not  been  ab'e  to  find  very  exron- 
■Ive  materlil  outUnlnE;  the  responaibUitv  '  f 
government  treasuries  m  general,  or  of  the 
Jnlted  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ir. 
particular.  In  this  country  the  Secretary  'f 
the  Treasviry  la.  of  course,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
■o  that  it  follows  naturally  that  he  is  ob- 
ligated to  carry  out  in  his  Department  the 
general  policies  which  may  be  decided  up'  ii 
by  the  admLalstratiun  in  power  Ii  the  fx;.i- 
cles  of  the  administration,  after  being  ful.y 
Informeil  of  hU  views,  should  become  such 
that  he  cannot  carry  them  out  In  good  fiiuh 
without  feeling  that  he  is  t»eing  stultified. 
the  proper  course  for  .am  to  follow  would  be 
to  resign  bla  poet.  However,  if  he  does  not 
resign,  but  continues  m  office  and  fails  to 
carry  out  tiie  policies  of  the  admlni.stration, 
be  undoubte<liy  would  be  dismissed  by  the 
Preddent.  Poselbly  for  the  purposes  of  this 
dlacuaalon.  it  wU)  suffice  for  me  to  say  that 
my  own  understanding  in  general  is  that  he 
baa  the  rcaponalblllty.  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  of  Informing  and  advising 
Congreu  with  regard  to  the  appropriate 
metboda  of  raising,  tiu'ough  taxation,  the 
funda  neeeasary  to  cany  out  the  normal  ac- 
tivities of  tb«  Tsrlotia  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  ralee.  by  sale  ol  appropriate 
Oovemment  securities,  such  additional 
fuods   as   Concnas   may    appropriate   above 


ti.tise  pr.vici'd  by  taxation.  The  Secretary 
(f  the  Tre.i.^u.'v  has  no  right,  either  expressed 

or  impli'd  ti  !ssue  any  f.duclary  or  fiat 
rr,(,ney  uf  .My  Kind  All  the  money  he  can 
obtain  ni-;?*  be  through  the  collection  of 
taxes  '":r  b<TroMr.j.  either  or  both  of  which 
n-,ust  he  authori/fcl  oy  Congress  It  seems  to 
n.e.  there;..:e.  that  it  would  probably  be  Im- 
pos.sible  for  the  Treasury  Department  to 
bri.'".^  about  a  currency  Inflation  through 
any  iecal  powers  now  inherent  In  that  office. 

PKOPER    FtNCTlONfS    ^N")  OB-JECTTVES  OF  CENTRAL 
B  <  .V  KS 

S',-%-   let  u.-  cf^r.-iider  the  question  of  central 
bar.Ks  m  ^enernl.  and  then  the  Federal  Re- 
serve   .-System    in   particular.      There   are.   of 
C'i'i.'se.    many    very   excellent    volumes   pub- 
U'hed  on  the  subject  of  central  bauilng.  but 
I  thmlc  fh.i?  the  b'wlc  by  Kisch  &  Elkin.  pub- 
lished   m    Eiulaad    in    1932.    \b   regarded    by 
economist.^  as  at  least  one  of  the  recognized 
authorities  on  the  subject       On  the  second 
pace    of    tre    introc'uctory   chapter    of    that 
to*  ic.   in    discussing    the   establishment   and 
r-^  Tganization  of   central   banlcs  in   most  cf 
the  civilized  c<itir.tnes  of  the  world  after  the 
ravages    of    World   War    I.    it   is   stated:    "In 
most    of    these    caaes,    the    establishment    ol 
reorganization  of  the  central  bank  was  part 
(,f  a  scheme  for  the  stabilization  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  prevention  of  Inflation."      On 
pase  6  It  IS  stared:  "Monetary  policy  should 
be    mdepe.ndent    of    political    contingencies, 
and  the  surest  way  to  secure  thi^  result  Is  to 
place    the   c  r.trol   of  the   note   Issue    In   the 
hands  of  a  bank   '      On  page   16:    "The  cen- 
t-al   bark,   through   Its  discount   policy   and 
the   sue  " ouent    actions  on   credit,   gold   re- 
serves, and  no'e  issues,  controls  the  amount 
f't  purchasing   power   available,   and   is   thus 
responsible    for    safe<^uardlng    the    currency 
?'.inci.ird  est.abhshed  by  l.iw  *      Page  20:  "It 
l.s  essential   that   its    (the  banks)    direction 
should   be  t^.s  unbiased  as  la  humanly  prac- 
ticable, and  as  continuous  .as  possible       But 
clearly,   if   the  bank   Is   under  state  control, 
continuity    of   policy   cannot    be   guai-anteed 
vn'h     changing     governments     iadminl.Etra- 
ti  vr.s  I  .  nor  can  freedom  from  political  bias 
:n    Its   administration    be    assured." 

CURRENCY    DEPRECIATION    IN    rSANCZ 

Speakl.ig  of  the  excessive  note  Issues  of  the 
central  bank  in  France  from  1923  to  1926. 
v.hich  brought  about  the  great  currency  de- 
prec'ation,  it  states  on  pege  22:  "Such  ex- 
treme abuses  of  government  power  are.  of 
cour  e.  only  possible  when  a  country  has 
ceased  to  be  on  a  tjold  basis."  Again,  pa^ 
35:  "The  temptation  to  the  state  to  inter- 
vene m  the  a  flairs  of  the  central  bank  Is 
diminis.'ied  if  the  accommodation  which  the 
banl-;  ni;iy  give  to  the  state  is  limited." 

I  h'ipe  these  quctatlcns  may  Indicate  to 
you  tn.it.  in  general,  a  central  bank  properly 
corireivod  sho'ild  be  regarde<l  not  as  a  de- 
partment of  government  but  as  a  public 
trust  (ni  npartisan  and  not  representing  the 
administration  which  happens  to  be  in 
power  I  and  charged  primarily  and  principally 
with  the  resp on.sibillty  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  and  «o.vency  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  exchange. 

FEDES-^L    R/SERVE    SY -T.-'M    AB.^NDONS    POUCT    OF 
F-   CNEEHS 

Now  that  we  h  i.e  considered  what  are  the 
proptT  objectives  of  central  banks  in  genersl. 
and  certain  of  the  basic  requirements  If  they 
are  to  be  attained,  we  may  consider  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  >'f  our  own  country.  It 
seems  to  me  tha*  there  h.i.s  <r-wn  up  In  this 
country  In  the  last  15  ■->:  20  years  an  entirely 
erroneous  impression  of  ;he  purposes  under- 
lying the  creation  of  the  Syjtein.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  Congress  and  tiw  Woodrow  Wil- 
aou  administration  are  well  expressed  in  t;ie 
beading  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  A't.  whlca 
reads  as  follows:  "An  act  t.>  provide  :  r  the 
establishment  of  Fe<ieral  Reserve  banks,  to 
furnish  an  elastic  curreno,  ic.  .»S  ird  means 


of  rediscountmg  commercial  paper.  *  .  estab- 
lish a  more  effective  supervLsion  of    ranking 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pi.rpose.s   ■ 
W   •    I'ow     Wils^.n,     Carter     Glas.s.     snd     the 
;    ..   .ral  leadf:>   .t  b.-'^h  parties  of  thr  t  period 
were  sound-money  mt ".  who  believe  I  in  the 
full  gold  standard   aod  ^he  full  red 'mptK  n 
cf  every  promi.se   of   the   Go^ernmei  t      The 
present  purposes  as  interpreted  by  '  ae  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  are  so  different    ts  to  be 
worthy   of  special    notice,    and    are    le-^t    ex- 
pressed In  the  bonk  issued   bv  the  Hoard   m 
1947    under   the    title      The    Federal    Reserve 
System    has    developed    a    br^iuler    rhjective. 
first  paragraph  of  the  hrst  chapter  re.ids  .\s 
follows:   "On    Decemuer    13,    1913.    Ire.sident 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  establl.?hing  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Its    original    purposes    ps    conceived    by    its 
founders  were  to  give  the  country  an  elastic 
currency,  to  provide  facilities  for  discount- 
ing commercial   paper,  and    to   improve   the 
supervision  of  banking.     Over  the  jears.  the 
system   has   developed   a   broader   objective, 
namely,  to  help  prevent  inflations   and  de- 
flations, anct  to  do  Its  share  In  crea:  ing  con- 
ditions favorable  to  su.^tamed  high  employ- 
ment, stable  values,  and  a  risme  lev. 'I  of  con- 
sumption."    It  Is  my  belief  that  th"se  newly 
conceived  purposes  of  the  System  cc  aid  easily 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  policies  inccmpatible 
with  the  sound  theory  of  central  bunking. 

SOLVENCY    AND    INTZGHrTT    OF    MONET    IMP.Vt.wED 

It  is  all  very  well  to  try  "to  prevent  In- 
flations and  to  do  Its  share  In  creating  con- 
ditions favorable  to  sustained  high  employ- 
ment, stable  values,  and  a  rUing  level  of  con- 
sumption," but  such  attempts  should  never 
be  carried  to  the  point  where  the  solvency 
and  Integrity  of  the  circralatmg  medium  of 
the  country  should  be  destroyed  or  In^paired. 
Even  though  the  efforts  of  the  system  to  ac- 
comollsh  those  purports  have  already  seri- 
ously threatened  tiie  solvency  oi  our  cur- 
rency and  have  brought  about  an  Incipient 
flight  from  money  into  material  things.  I 
doubt  If  anyone  would  claim  that  they  nave 
prevented  Inflation  or  created  stable  values, 
although  we  nave  had  high  employment  and 
a  rising  level  of  consumption.  These  last 
two  achievements  are  always  present  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  currency  Inflation,  but 
cannot  be  permanently  sustained  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  the  Indefinite  con- 
tinuance of  the  Inflation  of  the  currency  ul- 
timately brings  a  complete  loss  of  confidence 
in  Its  future  purchasing  power  and,  m  turn. 
a  complete  collapse  of  the  economy 

I  could  continue  at  considerable  length  a 
dlacuaslon  of  currency  and  central  bank 
management,  but  I  must  not  completely  Ig- 
nore the  subject  which  I  was  Invited  to  dis- 
cuss. We  are  faced  with  a  condition,  and 
I  am  expected  to  express  my  opinion  wtttx 
regard  to  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

THE    DEBASEMENT    OF    OUR    CUKRE.NCT 

As  I  see  It.  we  amended  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  In  1932  by  authorizing  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  Issue  Federal  Reserve 
notes  with  Government  obligations  as  col- 
lateral instead  of  m.ember  bu.k  redlscou.its 
as  previously  required,  i  This  is  basic,  but 
time  does  not  permit  its  further  discussion 
here  )  Then.  In  1933.  we  went  off  tie  gold 
standard,  repudiated  our  currency,  reduced 
the  gold  content  of  the  doilar  and  ad'  pted 
an  irredeemable  cur-encv  as  our  legal  me- 
dium of  exchange  Even  at  th.it.  we  got 
along  better  than  mitjht  ha- e  been  expected 
until  the  Second  W  irld  W'.ir  rume  and  we 
were  faced  with  the  item  oecei-.siry  of  sub  ir- 
dlnatlng  everv  i.ither  a<"ivitv  to  the  war  ef- 
fort It  was  app.i.'ent  that  tnc  people  of 
the  country  generally  expeoted  to  have  t;ix?s 
greatly  ii  .  r>Msed.  ai.d  tliev  were  willing  to 
pav  then:.  Ihey  also  ex;>eoted  it  to  be  nec- 
e<  .iry  :  r  ti-.e  Cmveriiment  to  borr:w  large 
su.Ti.^  j!  [:\-:'.':<'\-  .t!>ive  piJs.'iiDle  tax  coUei-'tions. 
and  the  W'  le  equ.il'v  wilhi^.g  to  buy  Govern- 
men'  b  lul^. 


The  officials  of  tJae  Treasury  Department, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bankers  Association 
met  and.  after  mucb  deliberation,  decided 
that,  since  England  was  financing  her  war 
on  a  2- percent  tiasis.  we  should  undertake 
to  finance  our  war  on  a  2*2 -percent-maxi- 
mum long-term  rate,  without  regard  to  how 
much  It  might  be  necessary  to  borrow.  Of 
course,  the  only  way  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished was  well  understood  by  those  in 
authority,  and  consisted  of  the  creation  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  additional  re- 
serves upon  which  member  banks  would — 
and  actually  did — build  fantastic  deposit 
structures.  It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  point 
out  to  this  group  that  reserves  created  by 
Federal  Reserve  purcJiaaes  of  Government 
securities  and  member-tiank  deposits  built 
en  such  a  base  were  never  remotely  consid- 
ered as  a  possibility  by  those  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act;  nor 
could  it  have  been  accomplisiied  without  the 
amendment  (Giass-Steagail  Act)  permitting 
deposit  of  Government  securities  instead  of 
member-bank  rediscounts  as  coiiaterai  to 
Federal  Reserve  notes, 

LIKX    MONrTAST     ITflrLATIONS    IN    GDIMAXT    AND 

nuiifcs 


The  mechanism  employed  Is  eesentlally  tbe 
same  as  that  employed  In  Germany  and 
France  In  bringing  alMut  the  great  monetary 
inflations  In  those  countries  after  World 
War  I.  One  of  my  friends  sent  me.  in  liarcii 
1943,  an  outline  of  the  plan  adopted,  and 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  paragraph 
from  the  letter  I  wrote  In  reply.  I  said :  "My 
own  feeling  Is  that  the  cotirse  which  la  being 
pursued  cannot  fall  to  result  in  an  ultimate 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  currency  and  wild 
inflation  here.  I  realise  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  by  legislative  edict  to  prevent 
a  change  in  the  price  structtire,  but  the 
pressure  will  be  entirely  too  great  to  be  per- 
manently successful.  It  Is  my  Idea  that,  If 
we  are  to  successfully  finance  the  war  effort, 
we  must  give  up  the  Idea  of  a  fixed  rate  of 
Interest,  and  we  further  must  avoid  the  accu- 
mulation of  more  and  more  bonds  in  the 
hands  of  the  commercial  banks." 

CaZATTXG  BANK  BXSIXVTS  BT  A  BOOK  KNTIT 

This  discussion  Is  certainly  not  intended 
to  convey  any  degree  of  censure  or  fault- 
finding with  wliat  has  happened  in  the  past. 
Mistakes  have  been  made,  since  it  is  human 
to  err,  but  I  have  no  feeling  that  those  In 
authority  and  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  the  decisions  were  not  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  motives,  and  I  am  fully 
aware  that  they  felt — and  may  still  feel — 
that  the  decision  was  wise  and  necessary 
under  the  exigent  circtunstancci  then  exist- 
ing. Nevertheless,  tliat  decision  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  when  the  war  was  over 
on  December  31.  Id46.  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  had  purchased  »ai,Tr7,000,000  Gov- 
ernment securities,  thus  creating — by  purely 
a  book  entry — member-bank  reserves  of  a 
corresponding  amount  and  bringing  total 
holdings  to  424.262.000.000.  The  amount  of 
Federal  Reserve  holdings  has  varied  from 
that  amount  downward  to  a  low  cf  $17,154.- 
000. OOO  In  September  1949,  but  has  risen  by 
net  purchases  since  that  date — 19  peacetime 
montlis— of  »5.932.000.000  to  $23,086,000,000 
en  April  11.  1951. 

FCDEXAL  RXSEKVi:  RXSPONSTBLX  FOB  MAXNTSIinNO 
MONXTSBT  niTLATlON 

The  consolidated  statement  for  banks  and 
the  mi  netary  system  shows  total  deposits 
and  currency  on  December  31.  1945.  of  $180,- 
8U6  000.000,  and  at  the  end  ot  December  1950 
shows  $184,500,000,000.  Prom  these  figures 
It  Is,  of  course,  apparent  that  Pc-deral  Re- 
serve policy  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  monetary  inflation  which  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war  at  the  same  high  level  which 
prevailed  at  war's  end,  and  this  In  spite  of 
the  fa;rt  that  the  public  debt  lias  been  re- 


duced from  the  high  of  ta7ti.882.000.000  on 
December  31.  1945,  to  $256,731,000,000  on  De- 
cember 31,  1950.  Meanwhile,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  monetary  uiUt,  as  shown  by  the 
index  of  wholesale  prices  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  has 
fallen  to  42  percent  of  wtiat  It  was  in  1939 
before  the  war  started. 

Of  course,  we  ail  know  that  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral Impression  that  the  above  poUcy  was 
largely  due  to  the  obligation  (which  the 
Board  felt  that  It  had  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment) to  maintain  the  same  market 
rates  of  interest  on  Government  securities 
as  those  purvailing  du:tng  the  war.  and 
which  could  only  iiave  been  achieved  by 
the  creation  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
of  tremendous  reserves  in  the  hands  of  the 
member  banlts.  However,  the  war  has  been 
over  now  for  nearly  6  yearji  and  certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  our  statutory  law  which 
requijres  the  Federal  Reserve  poUcy  to  be 
subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  department  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  In  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  tnt«*8t  rates  on  Govern- 
ment securities. 

pancACT  OBuamoit  a  to  pcxsnvx  iNTzcarrT 

or   MOIRT 

Their  primary  obligation  is  to  maintain 
and  pireserve  the  Integrity  of  the  monetary 
unit  established  by  law.  which  Is  a  dollar  of 
13.714  grsins  of  pure  gold.  The  System  Is, 
howev«-.  responsible  to  Congress,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  some  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress may  have  had  an  Influence  in  diverting 
the  thoughts  of  the  managers  of  the  System 
from,  the  duty  of  safeguarding  tlie  monetary 
unit.  As  examples,  I  mention  the  congres- 
sional repudiation  of  our  obligation  to  pay 
our  bondia  and  redeem  our  currency  in  gold, 
the  "devaluation"  of  the  dollar,  the  "Km- 
ployment  Act  of  1946,"  and  there  are  others, 
such  as  the  Glaas-SteagaU  Act  authorizing 
the  deposit  of  Government  securities  as  col- 
lateral for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

However,  Congress  lias  never  passed  any 
legislation  wluch  has  directly  Interfered  with 
the  independence  of  the  System,  and  Iiaa 
even  moved  strongly  in  the  other  direction  by 
eliminating  from  membership  on  the  Board 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Comptroller  of  Uie  Currency.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  mast  significantiy.  Congress  has 
not  pmssed  legislation  of  any  kind  which 
would  relieve  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
the  responsibility  of  nrntintptptng  n^^  iqj. 
vency  of  the  currency.  Therefore,  Uie  Board 
is  suil  an  independent  entity,  legally  fully 
empowered  to  maice  Its  own  decisions  and 
still  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  currency. 

TBZ  MONEnzaTioit  or  uariuw 
We  should  never  liear  a  complaint  from  the 
Board  to  the  effect  that  the  System  was  co- 
erced or  compelled  to  buy  24  bUlion  dollars' 
worth  of  Government  bonds  to  support  the 
deficit  policy  of  the  Oovemment.  The  Board 
lts«lf  voluntarily  adopted  the  policy  of  a  fixed 
maximum  Interest  rate  and  bought  the  bonds 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  It  Is  true  that 
they  were  advised,  and  possibly  importuned, 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association,  but  the  decision,  as 
well  as  the  responsibility,  was  and  Is  their 
own.  Now  we  are  told  that  there  will  be 
another  Government  deficit  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Certainly  this  should  not  carry 
the  automatic  requirement  ttiat  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  buy  txinda  and  thus  bring 
about  the  monetlzation  of  the  deficit  as  was 
done  during  the  war.  Nor  should  we  ever 
hear  a  complaint  from  the  Board  because 
member  banJa  extend  credit  and  build  de- 
posit structures  on  the  base  of  reserves 
created  by  the  Fed«al  Bes«^e  purchase  of 
Government  securities  either  to  support  the 
market  or  for  any  other  ptirpose.  Never 
should  we  hear  a  request  for  authority  to  ap- 
ply punitive  sanctions  against  the  banks  in 


the  form  of  some  tort  of  new  and  fancy  re- 
serve requirement.  The  decision  to  purchiise 
aecurlties  is  voliuitarily  made  by  the  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  Federal  Reserve 
Bi:>ard,  who  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
evitable eflecu  of  their  actions.  The  aide- 
pendent  Federal  Reserve  Board  unquestion- 
ably has  tile  legal  power  to  decrease  reserves 
to  whatever  extent  desired  by  revcraing  the 
process  used  in  creating  them. 

Undoubtedly  tiiere  should  be  a  close  and 
cordial  relationship  between  the  Board  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  both  should 
recognize  the  impoaaihilltf  of  maintaining 
any  flxed  rate  of  interest  in  the  market  lor 
Government  bonds  and  at  the  same  ume  pro- 
tecting the  soomlneM  of  the  currency  It 
is  appropriate  and  dcalrable  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  receive  suggestions 
and  recommendations  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  that  they  should  further  re- 
ceive advice  from  such  'jodles  ae  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council,  the  representatives 
from  the  American  Ban  km  Association,  the 
Council  of  ■ooaomte  Advlacrs.  etc.  but. 
after  having  received  advice  and  informa- 
tion from  all  available  sources,  the  decuion 
as  to  policy  must  be  made  by  the  Board  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  it  should  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  wlU  carry  out  the  principal 
purpoae  for  which  central  banks  are  re- 
sponsible. I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Sys- 
tem should  suddenly  announce  that  they 
wlU  buy  no  Government  bonds  at  any  priee. 
or  that  they  Immediately  sell  at  any  price 
obtainable  $12,000,000  of  Oovemment  secu- 
rities, which  is  the  amount  now  deposited  as 
collateral  to  Federal  Baacrve  notes,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  too  dli&ciilt  for  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  convince  the  Treasury 
Department  of  what  the  fundamenUl  oWl- 
gatlon  of  the  Board  ts,  and  to  secure  the  full 
and  cordial  cooperation  at  the  Treasury.  a« 
well  as  the  American  Baakara  AssnrHtliiii. 
in  a  program  to  save  the  American  oione- 
tary  system  from  further  devaluation  and  a 
poBible  collapae.  Such  a  program  would. 
in  my  opUUon,  necessarily  Involve  a  more 
cr  less  gradual  withdrawal  of  all  itipport  of 
the  market  for  Government  bands,  a  firm 
policy  of  some  minimum  annual  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  Oovemment  securities  de- 
posited as  collateral  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  an  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  in- 
flating the  currency  to  comply  with  the  in- 
ference in  the  Ibaployment  Act  at  1946." 
and  a  definite  program  for  a  return  to  the 
full  gold  standard. 

souMo  axmsHABLx  cuBEKWCT  OMLT  raucAJnorr 

■OLimOM 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  long  run  the 
newly  conceived  purposes  of  the  system,  "pre- 
vention of  Inflation  aiul  deflation,  creaung 
conditions  favorable  to  stistaaied  high  em- 
ployment, stable  valties.  and  a  rialng  level 
of  consumption,"  will  be  attained  much 
more  svirely  and  permanently  by  an  econ- 
omy operated  on  sound  money  redeemsble  in 
gold,  the  future  value  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  tlian  by  an  economy  operated  ou 
fiat  money  unredeemable  in  any  definite  ma- 
terial thing  and  whose  future  purchasing 
power  ts.  from  the  most  optimistic  point  of 
view,  a  completely  unknown  quantity. 

But  what  would  be  the  effect  on  an  admin- 
istration which  wants  to  spend  $71,500,000,- 
000  this  year,  and  more  in  the  years  to  come? 
Simply  that  they  would  have  to  raise  the 
money  by  taxes  which  might  not  be  too  pop- 
ular as  a  permanent  way  of  life,  or  they  would 
have  to  borrow  it  In  the  oi>en  market  at 
rates  of  interest  set  by  supply  and  demand 
and  not  by  an  Inflation  of  the  currency. 

And  AS  for  the  conunercial  banks,  who 
have  been  (as  I  think,  unjustifiably)  acctised 
of  contributing  to  inflation,  tliey  would  have 
no  excess  reserves  on  which  to  build  inflat- 
ed dejXKitB,  and  could  only  increase  their 
loans  or  Investments,  and  thereby  deposits. 
by  rediscounts  which  could,  in  turn,  be  ef- 
fectively controlled  by  the  rediscount  rate. 


A2i»80 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RErolil) 


CT  IT  ne^*s3ary.  by  a  Uniltat.on  of  rfdis- 
cur.ts  ty  cla*»lCcation  of  acceptable  paper 
which   Is  within   the   preseiit   p<jwers  of   the 

Ni  the  Board  sho'Jld  n-t  blame  either 
the  TTeajurv  or  the  comnierclnl  banks  fi>T 
the  results  of  their  '~.wn  free-will  decusions. 
but  3h:,uld  alter  their  p-.iicv  to  the  exter.t 
neces.5?.ry  to  achieve  the  classical  purpcse  of 
all  properly  convelved  central  bar.ics.  which 
ts  the  prutection  and  preservation  of  th*^ 
solvency  and  Integrity  of  the  people  3  mor:ey 


Aid  for  ladia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A,  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1952 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
bill  before  us  is  one  on  which  the  people 
of  this  democracy  have  spoken  clearly 
and  unequivocally.  It  is  our  duty  to 
listen,  and  a^  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  truest  sense  to  listen  carefully 
and  act  accordiru?ly 

Hundreds  of  messages  have  been  re- 
ceived urging  approval  of  aid  to  India. 
These  have  come  from  or?anization.s, 
religioios  groups  of  all  faiths,  and  indi- 
viduals. They  speak  with  one  voice;  let 
them  be  heard  here  Under  permission 
to  extend  mj  remarks.  I  include  several 
letters  and  telegrams: 

Here  is  what  organized  labor  says: 

Waskington.  D.  C.  May  7,  1951. 
Hon.  John  Kii. 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
ASaiTs,  House  Office  Building,  Wos/i- 
mgton.  D  C  : 
The  situation  in  India  holds  the  threat  of 
general  starvation  tor  milUor.s  of  human 
being?  In  that  country  and  calls  for  prompt 
and  generoua  action  oa  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  supply  them  with 
wheat  to  tide  them  over  thU  emergency  and 
a^aure  them  of  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
additional  supplies  until  normal  sources  of 
grain  are  again  available  to  them  Such  a 
policy  is  a  matter  of  basic  humanity  for 
which  th«re  are  many  precedents  In  cur 
history.  In  addition  the  security  of  our  way 
of  life  requires  that  we  use  our  resources 
to  XT  fXe  frlenda  for  our  Government  In  the 
glo  struggle  in  which  we  are  Involved. 
Ina  >  by  position  and  by  Its  numbers  of  peo- 
ple tS  J  key  country  In  thu  struggle  In  the 
name  of  these  two  pTirposes,  humanity  and 
loyalty  to  hu-nan  freedom.  I  urge  speedy 
action  on  this  legislation  to  provide  wheat 
for  I^dla. 

WlLXUM   0R£ZX, 

Resident,    Ammcan    federation    of 
Labor. 

Nrw  Tout.  N.  Y..  May  IS.  1031 

A     S    J    CaSNAHAM. 

Wouie  Foreign  Affairs. 

House  of  Repreientatives. 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Imperative  that  food  gift  to  India  receive 
immediate  approval  by  Congress.  Humani- 
tarian Justlfleatlon  for  such  action  need  not 
be  restated  continued  delay  In  approving 
and  delivery  of  food  gifts  not  only  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  people  of  India  but 
wannot  be  Justified  In  a  Nation  such  as  ours 
which  taites  pride  In  its  adherence  to  the 
Christian  code  of  ethics.  In  the  great  battle 
for  the  minds  and  rlle^laiice  of  petiple  the 
world  over  to  the  democratic  way  cf  life  the 


United  Sfates  of  Arr.pr;.':i  -■  ■:'.''.  :.:<.-■■■:.  that 
cb^pctive  bv  prcmpt  ,i;.,pr  .■■  il  !.■..■'.  r  .-;.i:\k  of 
fo<<l  to  Ir.di.i  an  eiTD'y  -•  :r.  v-h  ..s  not  inter- 
ested iri  prr.p'y  'A'-rd.-  O';.'  'lop'ts  'Mr.  ri'i  r^.-  re 
t  ,  w'.n  friends  a:.cl  :r..1-if>:.rf>  i>f"  p;--  •-  i:-  ^..y 
aiT'iinst  C''.rr.niur.i>:r.  'h?:;  n".f'r->  ^'^'p^:^.^■  .m. 
Tr.ere  l-S  mrrea-si:.  j  ci-rfrr.  m.  r-.'  "'..•'  -.•■ni- 
b'>r3  of  thf*  cr>,tr.pra' "  d  f  ^.'.t'cz'.nz  car  por- 
ters because  of  cnr.^rps.si.ii.i.  inaction  on 
f.  .  d  to  India  I  irr-.p'.ore  you  to  do  everything 
in  v'.ur  r.ff.c'.'i  pr.Tier  to  get  prompt  approval 
by  Cor.::r<iiis  a-.d  ru->h  food  to  those  millions 
of  needy  peivpie  f  India  I  as.sure  you  that 
prompt  approval  .'nd  ic:  r.  'aiU  be  In  keep- 
ing With  our  n  bles*  principles  of  Christian 
and  c'emocr.i'ic  ht^rr.acr" 

A    Pf-i:i..'P  P  ySTiC  ■  r:i 
In   c'-naf.r.'^-i:      P--   ■■^^•r::.      B'„::.:    - 
h ood  o f  S : f ••  ri ; ••  (J  Car  Porters. 


New  Yjrk,    .    Y      '.fay  17,  1951. 

Conzressman  A    .5    J    C \RS\ii\s 

'Hot.e   Of-'r   B^-yr-q 

W:l,. '■:■'?■     -      D     C   ■ 

.StrGn:;ly  supp'  r*  ■.:x.^.'-^\...' <^  :  'd  aid  for 
India  with  no  izrw.-z^  x".-.  ;.i-"i  .^inenca  has 
a  rii^ht  to  be  pr,ud  of  her  :►-;  r ^.  ..n  famine 
relief.  Generou.s  acn^.n  now  t.:;;  idd  lustre 
to  that  rec  ;rd  .snd  str";'.-.:'hpn  •;>^  bonds  cf 
friendship  befneen  our  cooin'ry  and  the 
pe.iple  of  A.^ia. 

Jacob  3    P'  T  -f-ky. 
General      P'-*-  ,rif-r-.      A-ii'ilq-.i  'lated 
Cothir-.g   Wc'kt-rs  of  America. 


Washingtcn-    D    C.   VuJ/  1.  1951. 
John  Kee, 

C"a:"nan,    F:-"ig".    A,ft:'3    Committee. 
U'^.i'.ed    S:i:-''>    Hou.ie    of   Representa- 

t  !:■"■!, 

On  behalf  cf  l,25Ci;0O  n-.enicers  of  the 
UAW-CIO,  we  supp.  r:  p.r  i  noi.V'  -  -  M^-mbers 
of  the  House  by  J-:;  b  P.'.:-k-o  -:.  iirman. 
CIO  Interna-lon.\l  Re..i';  n.s  C  )::.n.;---»e.  and 
Nathan  E.  Ccaaio  ti:rf<:-  r,  CIO  legislative 
Departmen*.  April  27  'r.A'.  'hey  amend  the 
aid  to  India  bi.i  ' :.  provide  2.000.000  tons 
cf  grain  on  a  Kift  ba.si5  ri'h»r  than  through 
loan  arrangements  that  •^-ouid  l~"»  :n'erpreted 
as  trading  on   human  star-.i'M:-. 

Four  months'  delay  i-^  ;^,  <''^:::z  Further 
delav  and  the  i:r.pi:;sin.;  . ;  '-  m  r  '■:.  ;:r-loan 
cndltions  *r.'.  aive  Communi-"^  •'■^•■•ive 
propaganda  tna'eroil  not  only  la  .■KjI.i  but 
through'nit  th^   '.v   ••id 

We  urge  you  "■  '  <•  sr'  • '  -^  jr  »:r.  moving  now 
It  ;s  morally  ri'^h'  in.l  ■'-■  o:-  ■■?-'  )f  national 
security  it  is  w.se 

WiLTr-R   P     Ff-THrR. 
P  ■•     ;■     :  C  {.v^ciO. 


N.AriONAi.  M-AaiTiME  In:    n     f  .\merica. 

.V -v  V   'V    v    V     April  9.  1951. 
Representative  J.;>hn  Ktir 

House  O^lc-'  B\' Id":;    W  :        -gton.  D   C. 

Honorable  Sir  The  e:;c:  --*ed  resolution. 
calling  for  immedi.i'e  e:i"e:i>oirv  food  relief 
to  India,  was  ad-  pt°d  bv  'he  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  N.\tio:.al  M.iri-ome  Union  at  Its 
meeting  of  .\pril  4.  l'j:-l 

The  membership  vjf  t.ie  N.i-ic  r-.il  Maritime 
Union  are  tntimntely  :i'*  ire  :f  -he  critical 
situation  !n  India  W>  ii  i  •'  long  been  in 
favor  of  a-;slsta:u-5»  to  India  :n  order  to  pre- 
vent m.vss  starv.x- .>;n  and  tr.e  c-'o.eral  break- 
down of  the  health  of  the  p-^  pie  due  to 
hunger. 

The  member-ihip  of  cur  U-il-  :;  recognizes 
that  hungry  people  are  vulr.er  I'^^if  t  Com- 
munist propas'iuida.  Theref  .-e,  .:  :^  urgent 
that  this  aid  be  gr.en  innr.ed  ,i'--'.v.  ;:  :  only 
from  a  humanitarian  pom'  jf  vif.v.  but  also 
as  a  means  of  combating  and  stopping  the 
spread  of  Communism  thriu.;tK-i:t  :..:>  \».    rid. 

We  urgently  request   you  ta  supp.  rt   tins 
legislation  and  to  call  lor  miau'diate  acliou 
on  the  pending  bills. 
Respectfully. 

Nr.Ai,   Han- FY. 
.Vj.'io'ojJ   ooo'ofary. 


Resolution  A.iopttr  at  National  Council 
MtrnHC.  .Nations.  Maritime  Union  April 
4.  1951 

FOOD    FOE    INDIA 

Th.  people  of  Irdla  have  one  o:  -h^"  !■  wp- 
living  standards  of  any  peopie  .o.,-\i>'r-- 
This  meager  subsistence  of  the  Irdoin  pe-op.e 
Is  threatened  by  a  6.0*  ■  '  C  '  -.  -'rn:n  ?h  r'- 
age     Since  grain  cnm-vr-.os    o.,,  .;•  75  p»>--fMit 


of  the  diet  of   the   Id. 


>ople. 


in'o.     ,1 
nj     the 

:de    the 
*    n.s  of 

■•t'.   wel- 

OOT    f  :' 

o    n    bv 


thi"  ex- 
treme shortage  mem.s  that  tho'isnnd.s  of 
Indians  face  actual  starvation.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  nre  opposed  t,  s'arva- 
tion — anywhere — anytime.  We  mr-t  trans- 
late our  opposition  to  starvatio: 
practical  assault  on  want,  bv  c 
people  of  India  otir  surplus,  ^rcn 

H  R  3017  and  S  872  ■*•  ud  pr 
people  of  India  with  ur.  to  2.000  0' 
excess  grain. 

The  brotherhood  of  m.io.  'h.e  oer 
fara  of  the  United  S  ,^'es,  \r.r[  - 1:.^ 
world  peace  dicta'e  *h.e  ear:v  ad 
the  Congress  of  'h^'-e  bills  1.^  f:ner-_'encv 
food  relief.  In  order  ^>  allevi.re  hi:i.'er  and 
prevent  mass  starvation  of  thf^  pe^  re  of 
India. 

\\\    ;i-N..TON-     D    C,    Mo/    -■■''■    ■'■'-'f 
Hon.    jMALh    P     RiCHAHL 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Fore-gn  AJairs, 
New  Hoii.se  Office  Building: 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  .Ameri'  i 

urge  your  3upp<  tt  for  iiv  r.b,e  •-o-i  :-. 
grain  to  India  aa  outriirh'  ^i::  o  *.,e  ^*arv- 
Ing  people  of  India.  Ir,  i.s  ;\  -ruo  oii  n  01  our 
country  to  help  -hose  n.  need  Otir  help  new 
would  be  a  merciful  v^■■\lp^.n  o.  ur  -^t.-Uiigle 
against  commun.-n-.  ,r.d  d.-in  ,n.4t.'.ne  our 
confidence    n  the  or--  .  r  i:-,.u.i 

El.I^- \.OTH   Chri.stma.v 
LegisUi:  :  i'    .'l.-o- •■  vr  .Tov',    aC'^'.A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  di.s.nLeresied   or- 
ganizations say  this: 

New  York,  N,  Y  .  .if-iv  I^,  19-^1. 
Congressman  James  P    Richards, 
House  of  Representati'  cs 

W'i'!h:nQ'i)-  D  C 
The  executive  committee  f  -i.e  bcird  of 
directors  of  C.\RE  .r  ■  ,-d.o  .  o.o'o:.:..:  o-oi'-s 
passage  earlle-:  p'  --.'>'  n:  000-  :  loO.  01 
grain  bill  In  view  :  niir.i  -^s  0:  s* orv...^ 
people  there. 

P\--L   Cf-M:  Y 

F -■•     D----  •'    '   0-    CARE 


W.>HIN-,T    N    D    C      y  rj  17,  1951. 
Hon    James  P    R:-H\Rr-- 

Chairma-     F      ■  .  ■■     A^nirs    Committee. 

Hou.-<-   :"'  K  ■-■■'■••  *a nre.?- 

American     H  mo     Eo>nonv">     A.-.-. -ooiMon 

urges  Foreign  A.fairs  C  iir.n-ii*'ee  * o  i.iv   rably 

report  the  bl"'   concemms  -vpei'    •    .-   India. 

M\RGAnrT   ^IAN.=■^H\Hi^ 

f.''7'  -■lC  '  ■  0    C  o;  ■■  "- .;  n. 

N^  -.v  Y^y.K.  s  Y    .vf..",  r   :  I'jt. 

The  Honors b:--  Jwi-:^  P    RirH\'ios 

C'latrmarj.  Huu.e  Foragn  .AJairs 
Committee.  Howe  Office  Building 
The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
respectfully  urges  you  to  lend  your  leader- 
ship in  support  of  .10.  .;nn. 'dove  .rrio-  f 
funds  for  the  purch.i.-o  d  -.vhe.'  :  r  •  e 
starving  people  of  India.  C  :o.;ress  n.  ^r  (  : 
now  If  the  Indian  people  a:  '  -o  be  -r  .■  i  :r  :u 
starvation  and  chaos. 

Mr-i    Irvtm;  M    En  of:  . 
Sationi.:  pv  .:,;,■■'.  s  1:  o'la.  C  ■u-tcil 
of  Jewiafi    v    "If  i 

loo-   A.\itE:i-\\  VrTTR.vNs  Co\ivi:t:ot 

p'        ^.:>--    \ND  Profj  SSIO.N  \L.  Chaptfr. 

c  oouyo.  ;::    ao'-iI  :■<,  1^51. 

Chairms-     i!    t'^E   Flreion   AjyAtss  Commit- 
rt'F. 

House  Offii'e  Bui'.d-.ng. 

Wa  .n:ng:on .   D    C 
Sl«:    We  of    Oie   BviMi.es.s    tnd   Pr^.  fessioii.il 
Chapter  of  tho    \ri;to  ic.oi  Vtfteruo.o  C,  nmiit- 
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tee  w.fh  to  mike  kaOMRl  our  plea  tr.,i:  the 
pr  posed  shipment  of  gtalB  to  India  be  has- 
t"r.ed  ov  --peedy  .md  dfChr.ve  acti^in  by  your 
c    r:"..o;;tiee. 

VvO'  sincerely  hope  that  the  shipments  will 
be  regarded  by  Indni  .i.,  a  hun-..'inita.'-nu-.  ges- 
ture rather  than  .^s  the  r^^ult  of  hard  bar- 
gaining and  world  po'.i'ics. 

We  feel  that  the  sh;pmen*s  sh  uld  be  j-dos 
to  the  people  of  India  as  from  *he  A.Tiprican 
people  and  not  a  loan  to  be  hedged  with  .vU 
kinds    --t  .-estrictiwns. 
Re.?pectfu:iy 

Geoh..^e   T    EcCiET    C':.':-"";a" 


Nor.THniT..D  Minn  .  F--b'\t3'-;  5,  f:*.5i 
Congressnom  John   Kee. 

C     ::"Viin    Ho-uso  C'3'^tti  ::roe  on  Fcreicn 
A-'-'V^ 
American    .A.ss<ocia'ion    Umversi'y    W  men 
ur.es   imn-.ediate   shipment    wheal   to   India. 

Eva  Nel'^on 
.V --"■  ~>o',-i     /-o'-oa:  ,0'iai    R-:iatJrns 
C'0'i;,'"!an. 


Oak  P.\rk,  Io^    Mdy  :o.  I~i5l 
Conoressn-.-.n  A.  6    J    C.\.^nahaN. 
House  O-'ico  B-i::d:-ig. 

Uhi.-'o-igrc;  D  C  : 
C'r.'Til  Branch  N.itional  W.inenb  League 
ccmo!  sed  of  25  sisterhoods  m  Chicago  and 
sur:  uoding  territory  representing  lo  CoO 
syn.ii-gue  women  urge  y^u  to  pii^s  aid  to 
India'  bill.  Arms  alone  ■a.'ill  not  win  thi^ 
s-:-._^:e  f  .r  a  free  w^;rld  Food  t..^  under- 
pr.o.:.eed  .irea.s  will  go  a  h'ng  wav  to  create 
better    :e.a:i'.r..3. 

Mrs    Machice  Agel. 

p-"<idcit. 
Mrs,   A-    -S.   Shchte. 
Suc-.al   Aor.o^  Cojo^-'oii 


Chicago,  III  .  M:iv  X'",  1951 
p..,-  .-.-cp;--,^';ve  A    S    J    Cahnahan. 
Hcuse  O-^cc   B:::d:.rg 

Wi.':;-g',  -:      D      C: 
We  urae  v -ur   t.i'. mole  vote  on  shipp.ng 
wheat  t.;   India 

Chicago  Section    National  C.->uN':-tL 
or  Jewlsh  W.-m.-.:n. 


New    Y-hk     N     Y,    ,V'i>    !'->     1951. 

K„0      A      -      J      CARNAHAN, 

F   ---o;-    A^a:-'   C'"'^ittee. 
H   i.,-o  0-  Rfp''<en:atives. 

v:a.<h:ngtGn  D  C  : 
Boi'd  "f  Directors  ':f  'he  N.ition.il  A.^soci,i- 
;._n  ;  r  "he  Adviutcement  -f  Co-red  People 
on  beh.tir  ,-.f  itscl:  and  1  dl'2  branches  woih 
biracoil  membership  of  30C  .ICO  v-ed  unan- 
imously Mond.iy  to  urge  upon  C  ;n  -ess  th.it 
it  v--e  w.'h.out  delay  a  g::t  ■::  2.00^:!  :0C  t.  ns 
of  \ir.eut  to  prevent  f.im.me  m  India.  The 
bcar,:i  tur'her  urged  th.it  n.-  strings  be  nt- 
tachrd  ',-  the  ^Ift.  which  shou.d  be  utrie'it. 
as  m.errv  should  bear  no  price  tag  We  uree 
upon  your  com.mittee  prompt  action  to  th.s 
effect. 

Waitt?.  Whitt 

^..-■c:::'y 

Nr-A-    York,    N     Y.    M  w.    17     1351 
t\e;Tf-'^en'.i .  :ve  A,  S.  J    Cvrn\haN 
.'i'..  ;...■.'    O-f.Cf    Build.- Q 
M..V  I  repeat  :  t  mysel:    lo.d  '  r  ''oe  c  ut- 
atltuency    of    the    Golden    R.^.o    F   unuaio^n 
represented    in    aimo<st    everv    5:.oe    1:1    *r.e 
Union      o.r    earnr>"    hi  pe    'Oa"    ;;.e    bid    .,0.1- 
thcr:7i".c    the    ••endinir    of    2,0:)0  0..o)    •  ;n-    ',:f 
whe.o     o'     :  o-nioe-stricken    India    sh.-tU    be 
pass,  0    '.v.-hi.,ut    any    coniplicatini:    p<.)litical 
ccndii!'  ns    eitl-.er    bv    1*  ,iv      :'    rcp.ivoifo.t    m 
siroer'..'   'Xa'  njaterhils   ..r   o'her   e'o.ioarr  oss- 
In^    iea'ures      We    s^rooco    uriie    nr.niedi.r e 
action     on     .An. or  not  0,     c.   '  m  o  \-     generous 
term.^. 

P  ^-f    -    ','.     :i  ■    ".'.:■  S. 
|>rp?J'**nf     <~  F.  ;i  :!latton 


L-,S    A.-.o.flLL.,.    C\LIF  ,    .Vay    IS,    1951 

Hon     A     3    J    Carnahan 

//  ^ti^-e   ot   F.   p'f  •■•■;:.;t;oo?,. 

Hoi   'ingro'^    D    C 
On  behalf  of  'h--,usands  oi  ir.d.viduals  and 
":.oi.2a'i..:ns    and    reh^oois    •i^'-ncies    c    o- 
•roo..tn.;r  t.':  our  nonpr'Mit   raniine-rehe:    et- 
:  o-s  we  plead   for  speedy  pa.>s.o2t"   ,>f   bill   t.) 
cron:  India  2.000  000  tvms  of  A  oorocao  whe:it 
o.irpliis.     We  are  receiving;   d.iilv   hcar'rend- 
ir.e  .irpeals  frc.m  A.merican  m..,.i.r.s  ;ir-d  re- 
l.t'"!  .ioencies  and  rest>i:otdin2   o    hmit    ,i   i-vur 
r-.^sources  but   problem  too  crea:   :    r  pri\a:e 
.i.;p.-.cies  and  people  ■:.:  -Anierica  l,;o,.-:  t.,;.  tneir 
iiioi-t  convincing  spokesman  the  G  .vernm.i^nt 
of   the   United    States,    t.i    uph,  id    American 
traditions    ai-.d     express    Ammcan     interest 
and  concern  :or  famine  victir.ts  m  the  pr:\c- 
tioal   form   ol    f  >od.     Huniier   is  one   a^gres- 
s  ".r  we  can  repel  witliv.-ut  blot^dshed, 
CoiTFORD    E,    Co:nt,.,n, 
p-p^uif-:,  Mcali  jor  .Wi.o.oni'  Fcun- 
da::o': 


St  Louts,  Mo,,  M  ly  13    1351 
Hon    A.   S    J    Caen  AH. AN 

H..uc,r  o'  Represent  itTf.^. 

Wa.>h:rig:on.  D  C  ■ 
Dear  Sis  The  St.  Louis  District  of  the 
Missouri  State  Teachers  As&ocUition  feels 
that  legislation  T.>  send  aid  to  India  would 
be  m  the  interest  u  o  jod  foreign  relaitons. 
We  urge  that  you  lend  yo'ur  support  to  the 
passmit  of  such  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

St.  Locns  District,  M    S.  T,  A,. 
John   J.   WnrrNET, 

P-C'odo'ir 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  no  more  re- 
.spected  groups  m  our  country  than  the 
reliuicus  groups  cf  all  faiths  who  lor 
years  have  been  carrying  on  charitable 
and  philanthropic  activities  m  foreien 
countries  with  funds  given  m  the  spirit 
of  Christian  chanty  by  mUiions  of  peo- 
ple.    Let  us  hear  them  now: 

New  York.  N.  Y  .  il  :y  17    1951. 
H:n    James  P    Richards 

C'uji-^ian.  Fi'eign  A:Jat-^  Co"im;:ttfc, 
Hou-e  0"ice   Building 

Washy-.gton  D  C  ■ 
Na-ional  Lutheran  Council  at.  February 
.annual  meeting  adopted  resolution  f.ivortm; 
wheat  for  India  legislation.  Need  f.r  i,:.o-d 
s.T'-x:r.z  increasingly  acute.  Strongly  urae 
House  of  Representatives  pass  bill  which 
will  provide  ii:e  savins  fvXjd  on  nonpclit.cal 
basis"  and  will  adequately  reflect  desme  of 
Atnerican  Chr».;tians  to  demonstrate  h.um.an- 
itarian  concern  for  welfare  o:  our  neinhbors 
m  India. 

P^tn.   C    E.MPiE, 
Ezectit-ve     Di'ccro-,     .V;inocji     Lu- 
fiic'cn.    C'.'-wicil. 


New   York.   N    Y..   yav   16     1951. 
H.r.    James  P    Richaeiis. 

Hci.se  Fc^eign    Affci-^  Co"iTi::rcc. 
HQU..e  O'fice  Bu:ld:"g 

V/a'-'urigtc  D  C  • 
V,i'ious  Catholic  er^^ups  mcludms  Nation- 
al C.uncvl  oi  Catholic  W  :men  representing 
n:h.r.;ns  ::  cit'zens  have  passed  res-olutions 
:  o.ojrins  heh?  to  India  m  f.jrm.  oi  f  vd  trains. 
I  have  received  recocts  and  letters  ir^m.  tr.e 
f.mnne  areas  stre-6inj  th.e  av:^uisr.  ^f  com- 
m.unities  wncre  the  ration  laus.  Kn.  w  y  ?u 
woh  uDhoid  American  tradition  of  cener-^us 
help  to  the  needy  m  crucial  debate  tomior- 
ru  w. 

Monsicncr  Swoknstro.m 
Wa-  Relu"  Se-rio-os,  .VC'.'.'C 

Washington,  D    C.  May  IS.  1951 
H-in,  James  P    Rich-veds. 

C'larrrrun,  Hou.-ie  Foreign 

AJair^  Committee,  the  Capitol: 
T;ie  Council   i-.-r  Social  .Action  ol   C.jngrc- 
^aio  i.al    Christian,    Ch'urches    reiterates    us 


support  for  legislation  to  provide  strain  for 
India.  Urge  im.mediate  House  action  to  ap- 
prove this  leelsiation  m  the  interp't  ot  hu- 
m.anity  and  poiiticai  Interest  of  the  LnUed 

States. 

Thom.\s  B.  Keehn. 

Legi^larve   Sec-'etury.  Cco.-o-o    'or 
Sc-cidi  A-^tton. 


New  York,  N    Y.  M^.y  IS,  1951. 

Hvn      A      S      J      CARNAHA.N. 

r '(j;^"i(;i  Fo''eigr.  Afai"-^  Co-7iinittee, 
Ho'L.^e  ot  Ri>pTen:nt{ilr.  e... 
May  we  mo.«:  earnestly  urze  prcmpt  House 
acTii  n  to  prvnode  Train  '  ;r  India,  Full  state- 
nient  cf  convictions  of  Naiii.»nal  Eo'ard  uf 
Young  Men's  Cliristlan  Aissociations  sent  to 
F-^re!t;n  .\fTairs  C>immiittee  In  January  by 
Chamman  Euitene  R  McCarthy,  of  St.  Louis. 
and  other  offlcer^ii.  Many  YMC.\  leaders  m 
pcsiTicn.  to  know  at  first  hand  of  needs  In 
India  axid  importance  of  generovis  .\merlcan 
action  as  friendship  builder  hope  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  expedite  House  action 
and  If  possible  to  remove  s<.)me  of  the  ques- 
tionable amendments  uicluded  In  the  Sen- 
ate action. 

Respectfully. 

Committee  on  F^ttblic  Ajtairs  Na- 
tional  Board   of  Yoong   Me.n  s 
Christian  Associations. 
Weslet  F.  Rinnh.  Chairman 
J.  E.  SPHOtii..  Sec-etary. 


New  York.  N    Y  ,  May  17.  1951 
Hon    .\    S    J    C.arnaHan, 

Hoii:ie  Office  Building: 

Counci.  for  S<xial  Action  of  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches  sTrcncW  urijes 
atfj-mative  action  en  food  for  India  bill.  We 
would  prefer  that  at  lejust  part  nf  the  food  be 
sent  as  a  grant,  but  understand  that  long- 
term  loan  acceptable  to  India.  Both  human- 
itarian, and  political  c:^nsideratlons  require 
speedy  action.  We  have  received  many  com- 
munications from  all  parts  ol  the  country  m 
support  of  this  action. 

HZRMAIt   P    REISSIC, 

Secretary  of  Iriternational  Relations. 


New  York.  N.  Y..  May  17    nsi. 
Hon.  A,  S   J    Cahnah.an, 

Hoit.ie  at  Repr(<ienrative<!: 
NativUiaJ  bocrd  YW'CA  urges  prompt  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  send  gram  to  India. 
We  believe  humanitarian  reasons  demand 
prompt  shipment  to  a  country  where  famine 
threatens.  Political  considerations  should 
not  affect  situation.  Better  living  condi- 
tioms  m  India  would  also  benefit  United 
States  and  world. 

Mrs.  Harrison  S   Elliott. 

General  Serretary. 


Nrw  York   N    Y..  May  17.  1951. 
Hon,  A.  S.  J.  Car.nahan 

Houae  Foreign  Affa:Ts  Committee. 
Hou.ie  Ofice  Building: 
AH  voluntary  forel2;n  welfare  groups  In 
India  Committee  includlne  Lutheran.  World 
Relief.  Church  World  Service  lor  Limited 
Protestant  Groups,  and  War  Relief  Services 
of  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  are 
united  m  urging  passage  ol  bill  to  aid  in 
India  fam.me  Unsolicited  letters  and  money 
gifts  from  m.any  individuals  indicate  wide- 
spread concern  for  speedy  ccngresilonal  ac- 
tion to  relieve  human  suJTering.  We  feel 
moral  leadership  of  United  Stales  calls  lor 
immediate  action  at  this  crucial  time. 

Eileen  Egan. 
Chairman,      Committee      of      India. 
X  vi ,-r  c;  ,.1     Co    '!.  '/     uf     Voluntary 
Ayeiii..' '..  j:j}    i'^^i^iyn  Striice. 
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IXC  KM  Bapttttt  Poiir:r.>r 

Mission  Scciftt. 
Sev>  Ynrk.  .V    Y  ,  May  17.  1951 
Ttie  Honcrahle  A   5   J   Caknahav. 
T^e   House   of   Rep'^M-ntatwet, 
Washington.  D    C 
DcA«  Ml  Caiwahan    I  am  wrl'lns;  to  rems- 
tpr    my   own    personni    support    and    that   of 
th(»   .^ri?aiilzatJon    which    I   represent   of   the 
IndU  food  blli  which  Is  new  under  conaidern- 
tion   by  the   House.     The  American   Baptist 
Pt>relgn  MlHlon  Society  early  went  on  record 
aa  favoring  lh«  provlalona  of  2.000  000  tons 
cf   wheat  to  India  on   mutually   acceptabla 
terma. 

I  am  dlatreaaed  to  learn  In  today's  press 
that  Ihe  bUl  accepted  by  the  Senate  carries 
an  aiaendment  to  tiie  effect  that  repayment 
of  all  or  part  at  the  loan  should  be  made 
by  Immediate  and  continuing  transfer  nf 
■ubatantlaJ  quantities  of  monazlte  and  man- 
ganeac.  I  am  writing  to  urge  you.  and 
through  you  yotir  associates  in  the  House. 
that  no  sucta  amendment  be  attached  to  the 
House  bill. 

Very  truly  yours. 

MAXLTTf  D    Fax.vum. 

Foreign  Secretary. 


N«w  ToMt.  N.  Y..  May  IS,  1951. 
Repreaentatlve  A.  S.  J.  Cammahas. 
House  of  Re-presentatives. 

Washington,  D  C  : 
The  Central  Department  of  Church  World 
Service,  representing  major  protestant  relief 
agencies,  urges  Congress  to  gWe  pronr.pt  and 
favorable  action  on  the  India  food  legisla- 
tion. Raoent  word  from  India  underlines 
<leaperate  situation.  Voluntary  agencies 
counting  oc  peasAge  of  this  biU. 

WTWJ*  C.  FAOrTKLO, 

£xeeutitf«  Director,  Church.  World  Service. 


New  Touc.  N.  T    May  16  1951 
Aet.veaeut«tlTe  A.  S.  J.  CAjtMAnaN, 

C/Mtmuin  0/  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
House  0/  McTnesentatives : 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
representing  29  denominations  and  31.000.- 
000  ProteetjLnt  Chtirch  members,  strongly 
urges  support  of  India  food  legislation. 
Council  recognizee  political  elements  are 
InvolTed  but  believes  India's  need  la  so  acute 
that  our  American  MatlfnuU  miist  render  im- 
mediate help.  We  cannot  place  politics 
aboTe  hunger. 

Bmssu.  STZTDvaoN,  Secretary. 


Th»  NanoNAi.  CotTwcn. 
PaonwrAjrr  SnacoPAL  Crttich. 
Mew  York,  N.  T.,  May  19.  1951 
BepreaentatlTe  A.  S.  J.  CaaMaaai*. 
House   Office  Building. 

Washington.  D    C. 

DBae  IfB.  Cabmabsn  :  In  view  of  your  great 
Interest  In  the  strategic  sending  of  surplus 
food  for  India,  I  take  pleasure  In  handing  you 
berewltlk  a  copy  of  action  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional CnuncU  of  the  Bplscopal  Church  at  its 
meetlaf  bald  Mbrusry  IS-IS.  1851 : 

"Whereas  the  OoTemment  of  India  has 
requaetad  2JM0.000  tons  of  food  grains  from 
tbe  UlUtad  8tat«e  to  help  supply  their  emer- 
feney  need  caused  by  national  disasters,  and 

"Whertaa  tbeae  food  grains  arc  avaUable  in 
surplus  tn  tba  United  States  and  will  sustain 
life  and  baalth.  and  contribute  to  friendly 
relattons  with  the  peoples  of  India:  There- 
fore be  it 

"JtesolMtf,  That  the  National  CouncU  of 
the  Protaatant  Bptscopal  Church  in  agree- 
ment with  the  action  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Chorcbaa  of  Chrl!>i  tn  the  United 
•tatae  of  Amarlea.  urfea  the  Congress  and 
the  eaecutlve  branch  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  stape  as  may  be  required  to 
•aalat  la  meetiof  tbe  preeent  urgent  needs 
at  tbe  people  of  India  for  emergency  food 
and  that  this  food  be  made  available  on 


«urh  ti»rma  as  may  r^t^  rr.':*  ii'.'.y  itt r vible  to 
t.*ie  tT'-j  soverr..Ti''ti*.s,  ant!  &>-■  :t  ru.".^<?r 

Rr.wLved.  That  *•?  ur^f  \t  ^~.  :r  h  people 
to  make  t^eir  *ushej  .^li  thi.^  sub;^"  •  known 
to  their  Representative's  In   C;rwrfs#.." 

You   are  quite   free   tv   q  i   te   this  action. 
which  "i-as  unan.mou.s;'/  af!    pted 
Very  .sincere. y   y  :'irs. 

C     P.A.NKi'N    B\RNtS. 

Secretary. 


PHiLADrLPHiA    P»     Mail  :h    liJl. 
Jamw  P   RicHAans 

Chairman.  H>me  Fomqn  ,4>Ti.-» 
Comrnitti'f  How'f  0'^<f  B,.'  ij-"; 
Waihiigfon.  D  C 
American  FYIend.s  S^rvirp  C'"mnn:**t»p  '»■.  - 
resentatlves  In  India  report  S''t:-.u>^  h'jr.^-' 
c  nditlnns  In  Bihar  state  where  they  are 
working  Following  la  qu'-ed  from  letter 
received  from  India  repr«»senrRtlvps  Mr.-  14. 
"Because  rain.s  h.ive  faiipj  ^r  h  r.  »■■  ^  -■  r-  at 
wrong  times  fou.^  sT.iCcesp;vf  rr  ;  s  :  B.:  -.r 
have  been  ruined.  First  rnrne  •h^'  ;  ■  :  j 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which  w^ro  ^-x- 
ceptlonaily  poor  Of  the  nna;?e  cr^p  '.r.  J^.y 
at  least  60  percent  wa.s  i-jst  and  of  the  rice 
crop  In  November  which  normally  rpp--*'- 
*ents  two-thlrd.s  of  the  trtaJ  ann-jil  f  • -; 
production  In  Bihar,  50  percent  w  i.i  '.(  -■ 
Again  this  year  April  crop  wa.^  5<i  per•^^'■.^ 
short.  In  total  this  means  3  000  000  t  r-  r 
food  less  than  normal  pr  iductir.n  •Ji'h:'h  .:; 
turn  Is  a  mliir'-n  ton.s  s.-iort  of  B;  ..■.  ^  -  :■■- 
quirements  There  Is  a  great  a:-.:i  ,'_•-;  - 
need.  Immediate  action  is  cal.ed  r  .•-  If 
food  is  to  be  given  t.)  'he  pei.p>  :  P,:,  i.- 
to  save  them  from  starvation  it  mu-r  -»» 
given  quickly."  Our  representatives  a.sis  re- 
ported great  and  satisfictory  progres.-  ;::  ■ :  .« 
Irrigation  schemes  in  Bihar  ar.d  st.^ted  •!:.i' 
If  this  progress  can  be  malntai:.*>d  ther^^ 
never  need  be  any  repetition  of  the  p.'^sw:.- 
crisis  In  future  years  We  are  convinced  on.y 
early  action  of  Congress  can  meet  need  r 
India's  millions.  We  Join  with  other  v-irt^s 
of  humanity  to  urge  '.his  action 

AMERICAN   FRUNDS  SeRVTCX  COMMITTIE 

Din»A«™i3rr  or  Wobuj  Missions, 

Davton.  0';!o    .ip'xl  23.  1951 
The  Honorable  Joh.v  Kra 

Caatman.   Commirtf^e   on    Fo'eigri 
Affairs.  House  of  RepretentaUt^^. 
Washington.  D    C 
Dkab    Ma.    Kxs:    The    executive    rommi'-pe 
Of   the  Board   of   Missions   meetinu   en   A: - 
13.  1951.  voted  to  ?ive  strong  end'Tsrmer. •  ' 
the  India  Pood  bill   tH    R.  3699 1    now  bef    re 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatl. fs 
In  this  acti'^.n  .ur  Ci:mmi"ee  ?peaks  '.   r  ■r.r' 
750.000  members  of  .  ur  ch  iron  m  -.h*"  I  ■:•'■! 
States  who  are  srreatly  concerned  a;>         ■..?> 
need  of  India  f  jr  food      We  know  t.  i'  -.    ■..- 
committee    is    aware    ■  f    the    imp.  r:.int   hu- 
manitarian and   political   c   nslderH-;   nj!    In- 
volved   In    this    matter    under    presei.t    world 
conditions  and  hope  ihat  an  early  fav   ri:> 
action  will  be  possible  by  the  Hou.^e     :  K--;  - 
resentatlves. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  m  :  r->-s- 
Ing  this   matter   to  a  successf  j1   conclusion. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  O    Hzinmilldi. 

Executive  Secetn'y. 


CoLi-iwcswooD.  N   J  ,  fr*5-'.;j'v  4    '.9U 
Representative  Josi.n  Kn. 

Chairman.   Houie   Fof-gi    .4f-.;i'T    C.:":- 

mittee.  George  iiij^'Wiiji,,.'i  l-i-i    ;v.:    :- 

ington.  D   C 

We  urge  that  If  the  necessary  whe.it  ~  ;. - 

piles  are  available  the  requested  aid  "^   Mni- 

Ine-threatened     India     be     sent        H  in.a;  .- 

tarlan  and  Christian  principles  support  s-;  h 

a  move.    Nothing  we  may  do  jui»t  n  -a  .  i  u.  1 

better  demonstrate  the   troubled   Ir.d.a   and 

Communist-threatened    peoples    our    sin  ere 

Intentions  for  peace    true  freed  m    and   ;    - 

litlcal   democfiicy.     The   ^Tiiiii   .si^.juld    be   *■,; 


shipped  that  '.:.  I'.s  dlstritu'lon  and  use  In 
India  It  .^hai:  jc  kncwn  on  *):e  Inwest  level 
that  It  can'.'-  'r  m  ''::"  people  rf  the  "r.ited 
States.  In  ■  ,  -i-  ..'  I.-.dia's  cpp' -slti  ;n  to  -/ir 
stand  on  RcC  rhma  s  .aggression  G'  d  :r.  His 
providence  h.us  /Iven  us  an  unusual  jpp-vr- 
tunity  to  '"Mr"  before  'he  world  the  s;?nu;ne 
depth  of  '.ur  ^  •■  d  neljhbcrly  convlctrn  The 
effect  of  .su  h  .\  move  may  well  be  reflected 
also  In  an  '.nv;rr,ved  attitude  on  the  :  irt  -f 
'he  present  I:.!lan  r,  .vernment  towrrd  the 
reception  of  ev.int'ell.srlc  missionaries  fr'^.m 
our  angelical  denominations  *o  recer  o  -ir 
wheat  may  indf-rd  open  *he  d  or  '.h.?  e  v-  a 
wider  hearli.i.'  if  *he  G'---:e;  wh:-h  h.is 
blessed  our  land  and  eiven  'o  us  our  -ie^.re 
to  help.  .\  ■  pv  of  this  wire  has  been  ser.-. 
♦  , ,  P'.-.jjdent  Harry  Trumian  and  Senat.  r  Zc.n 
C  • .  N  N  * :  :  T 

Dr    Carl  McInttui 
P'f<!;ri^nt     Intt'-^nattonal  Couir:l   Cf 
Ci^'aTki'i  Ch  ;"'ne^. 

N'w  Y  .RK.  N    Y  .  FebTuary   «     :y:i 
Con^r•^^.-^:..ln  Joh.n  Knc, 

C"  'r.r"ia-n     Hnu.'f    Fnre^g-i    A  fa:'-    Com- 

••: "     H'TKe    O^ce    Budding     Was'i- 

■••g:.z-i  D  C 
.\^  J.r'^^tor  ;J  the  Church'^  Crmmi?  .  r.  -n 
Internatl.-nal  Affairs,  cons'i'uted  '  y  -he 
w-r'd  ro-inril  of  Churches  and  the  I:  *ern-'.- 
•.;  Mis.sirinary  Council,  I  stronzlv  s  ipp'Tt 
•'.'•  \-':'  n  f  'he  Na'lonil  Council  ^f  the 
f  v.-i-oo-^s  of  Christ  In  the  Ur.i'ed  S' t'es  f 
.■».  .T'^T'.M  and  r»»?pectfullv  ur^e  th.'.*  'he 
U:..:?d  S*;i*e5  "peedily  give  substantial  as- 
-'. stance  *  'h.e  Governm.ent  and  pe.  pie  :f 
India  '0  alleviate  suffering  from  foo.d  sh.  rt- 
U"!!  .^urh  a.<.sLsr.ance  is  prompted  v.-  hu- 
no! rM'arlan  factors  and  by  motives  of  -'.e-..,i- 
'h'.r  and  should  not  be  determined  :v  ;:  ■- 
'..'.■;.  '  n.s:dera'innfl  I  am  oo.r.fidPr  *  '.nat 
Univd  Slates  action  of  this  iiind  v  u  d  te 
v;fa—i;  wiih  appre^uatioa  by  the  world-wide 
c.jns:uuency  represented  in  our  comn,i,-v.=  i ;  :i. 
O  FaiDEaiCK  Noldf 

Di.'ecf  ;'■. 


New  York.  N   Y  ,  January  29   . 
Hon   JoH.s  Kee. 

Ciarr-T;,;-;       Forfigi     AJa'.r^     C  >•"    • 

H'.u.ie  :'  t  Revrfientatne^,  Wxv'".' 
D    C 
National   B<iard  of  Young  VIen"s  Ch: 
.\-ssoclatlons     if    the    United    States    i 
mously  vco.td  yesterday  'o  urge  the  Co 
.iMl  'he  exeoutlve  branch  of  the  Gcver; 
'. f   'he   United   States  to  take  such  s'l 
niiv    he    required    to    make    fotxl    ?ral: 
queved  by  the  &jvernment  of  India  Lm 
a-ply  a-oiilahle  on  terms  mutually  accep 
Na*:    :.al  b..iard.  who.se  menbers     have 
c  r-r  i^-*,s  ;ii  India  and  throughout  the 
*~>Mt'"'>s    3'r'  ncly    that    favorable    act: 
;us':h>->-1.  not  only  en  humanltariaji  g- 
but  a!so  heo.iuse  it  would  strenijthen    ■ 
rf  fr'.er.d«h;p  between  the  peoples  of  t 
So:Tf«    and    India,      Earnestly    ur?e    pi 
a.  ■  .'jn. 

Etgene   R    McCarthy, 

Chai-m 
James  C    Donnfll. 
C\a:rm,in    Executive  Commi: 
Cleveland  E    Dodce. 
C^a:'-"i.in    Inte-^national  Comrn:: 

BrciNI    E     BARifTTT. 

Ge^ir'ai  Secet. 
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New  York   N    Y  .  January  iO.  1 

Hon    J  UN  KfE. 

H  .'use  Ofice  Building. 

Was-hington.  D.  C: 
Natl  ual     B^ard.     YWCA.     urges     F- 

A:Tairs  committee  and  House  action  tc 
i^ram  '  i  India     We  believe  common  de 

ci'-n;.i:id.s  prompt  shipments  from  a  cc 
■A  ■  h  surniu-^es  to  one  where  famine  'l 
( n^  P-  lli.c.i:  considerations  shou.r 
aiHt'o:  .i.tua:.^,n.     Better  Ilvmg  conditio 
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■*..,uld   aLso)  her.eh:    U:.."ed    .-'.t'cs   a;.c 

Mrs    A;iTH--R  Fi/ERisr  A^-i  R-son, 

President. 


,KLA 


T^'"  F:.i"mf:rs  Unioi:  rf  .America  to"d  'is 
this  .;:  FoUruarv; 

CooPFRM'o.r  r.MON  or  America. 
Washing:  .  •: .  D   C.  February  19,  1951. 
Congressman  Joh.x  Kfh. 

Chairman.  Hou-^'   Fr>rr:gn   .4  "a:-;   Coni- 

mitret'.  Hou^f  O;;^  -•   8\:idi-g    Wa^K. 

ingtc-     D.  C 

DSAR  Chai^.m     -   Kkk      Tl'.o  N\''    '."..i.  F.iro.".- 

ers  Union  h      "        .it    ne  oi.    to  provide  India 

with  wheat    v:..    he  enacted    oust   as  rapidly 

as  possible      V.  ^  ,tre.  of  cour-e      'tv  much  m 

favor  of  the  measure. 

In  our  opinion,  this  assistance  to  Inda  is 
the  sort  of  action  which  car.  he  o  •  -.  h.ir"  • 
world  peace  without  force  -: :  >r"-'--  V,  e  ::.  p  - 
that  U  may  be  er..io-ed  p'  nvptly  and  over- 
whelminely  a.-  a  new  den.  .  -tratlon  of  our 
Nations  earr.e?"  de.^ire  •  v  a  good  neigh- 
bor In  the  comn  u:..-v  o:  na'i  ns. 
Very  siricert'.y  v  ur? 

J^M's  G    P^r—'V. 

P--   o:io"'. 

Eut  thi5  :^  r.r^:  ^V.  0":r  chinch  penp> 
have  reac'p'ii  ^pontane-i-lv  :o  iiroe  Thot 
we  aid  I:v!:,i  Her?  :^:'=  :.":pr-  iro-n 
churches  and  churcn  people  m  :he 
Southwest  :ir.d  \Ld'Vt-:  T^-xa-<.  O'sla- 
homa.  Ohio  Ir.diana.  Kar.-a.-.  and  M.- 
souri : 

Ltn^ECCK  Vn vv   ct^ro-tt^v  rnrRCH 

Lubboc'y.,   TrX..  April  20.   1951. 
Hon.  John  Kks, 

Congressrp.an   from   Weit   Virginia, 
Hnu^f  o*  Representatives, 
\v  :       la'on,   D.   C. 
Subject     H-.l  H    P.    3017. 

Di'.a  Ms.  Kee:  It  is  our  request  that  since 
the  House  Foreign  AfTatrs  Committee  Toted 
In  favor  of  the  above  bill  to  supply  2.000.000 
tens  of  grain  to  India,  that  ycu  do  all  in  your 
power  to  get  this  bill  passed  to  aid  the  starv- 
ing people  of  India. 

We    think    the    sui^plylng   of    India    with 
this  surplu.<   z-..n    v.ll   pay  our  Nation  big 
dividends  m  the  years  to  c^me 
Respectfully  yours. 

Mr-,  Oris  I.    H*'  KN'FY. 

P-esident. 

Mr-      U--IZS    R     COCHR.\N. 

Ser-.-ice  Director. 

San  ANTONio  CorNcii   "f  rH-osoKE-s, 

San  Antonio    T   :     W  :-  ■     i"    1951. 
The  Honora  ■  e   '   -^v  Kef 

Cha'.'"—.-    F  !  A  fairs  Committee. 

>/     ,  -    F.'"r''sentatives, 

X  :    '     r.;o  ■:.    D     C. 

Mr  De.\5  Mr.  Kfi  I  -:  ■  :--  '  ■■-:•  "^^  "■'■« 
status  ox  tne  n:ca^:.r-'  •  "  ,r.:-h.  ri.ji-  "..e 
granting  of  a,.xK  .0'  -  r.:-  :  ■■vhe,.t:  :o  n.e 
famine-strioi-'--.  rou'.ihi'rr.  '.  Indai-  H  R 
2698.  tut  I  .i;n  au-r.or-..:ed  hv  our  W  :r.d 
Friendship  C  n.niiitee  to  inform  you  0:  our 
sucpcrt. 

There  =eem.s  :.-•  be  li'-le  question  of  the 
dire  netd  f  'ni^  c-a;n  in  India  and  of  our 
ability  to  give  it  w::hout  depriving  :ur  own 
pe  ■    e 

\\"e  are  .rvar'^  cf  tlie  feelir.i:  of  some  pe-o- 
ple  -n.i:  we  should  not  send  this  cram  ise- 
cau.-e  :  the  attitude  cf  the  Indian  Gov- 
er:.;r.e::.'    wi:h    respect    to    our    pK^'Ucies    m 


As; 


We 


-■t   believe   rnat  Members   of 


Cor. :ress  will  want  to  trade  m  human  misery 

nc.     •'■■•■-•rlook.  the  Chri-stian   precept   to  teed 
th  ■  hun^TV    even  cur  enemies. 
Crnume  go<.xl  wishes. 
Y':urs   smcereiv 

H.uiotD  KrRK?\-niTrK. 


.-•r- 


:i   ::>::. 


Mr    J'KN-   Krt. 

C  ■'jy-iO':    ^'  •■•■  ■-.':■',•  c".  F   '■'  ?•:  A"  •.■'■\ 
/j    .  •       ■    ;"  p  esentatives,    u  .         g- 

r.o;    D   C. 
Df.*.r   -01:;      VVo_  Mhw-e  n.inie^   ;o  roar   0-''.  -i'. 
UTi'r    vv'i    rf :;  ;rU.;-,j;    .he   "woeai    :..r    locia" 
hi.:    H    R    or:7 

V;v  .  ;,,:,  •  ■.oher<M..d  ■-''■v  -h-  hill  h.is 
:.  •  ■-*»•  o  :-;-,-io:  -^  hen  'he  r-- -0  ..  ->;  freat 
and  *.nie  1=  runniog  O-i'.  The  l.,.Oi-o  ~  ates 
h.i--  "r.e  'A.!*-"';;'  >.:-  we  c:v.-.  re.--;.o  :.u  to  this 
appeal  1:  VI.  e  oOi.  ■..'^e,  ar.d  v%  e  -.re  the  only 
Nation  :o.a:  0  r.  .\ll  "hat  is  required  is  ap- 
pr''jria"e  cor.cressiou-.ai    action. 

V.>  oao:-..  •  ,.ro,rd  'o.  be  u".r'--p.- r  ov  -r  a 
plea  to  reliev'-^  ro.iman  suferir.o  vvher.  ;'  ..es 
within  our  p'  wr-r  :  no.  so  .A.l:>or  Christ:. lO. 
Ampric.j  has  -oe  opportui.itv  ht-r--  ■'  expre-^^^ 
•r-.hv  '.he  Christian  princip>>'  uoi  v.  w.iitUi 
::.:-  fr'=e  w   rid  is  fr.unded. 

Ir.di.i  i>  m  desperate  need  a  .c.  we  are  Tie 
onlv  i-'o_;r.:ry  that  '-an  render  h..s  .t-U  .«.  . 
for  -he  >ase  if  India,  and  f.-r  ceuce  'xe  rec- 
omnver.d  the  quics  pas-sage  0.:'  •hi?  bi.l 

Mrs.  H    .A    Woods. 

Mrs   F   I.   E^  c,ri-H. 

Mrs    J   E  -'"r:r:rT 

Mrs.  HiL  V    Piper. 

Mrs    J    r    r-iy.R, 

Mzrrt;:  H'.ht-on. 

Mri-,   "I'    Wr^n. 


KiN-tiFtsiiES   Oki_.\  .  A.jril  20.  1951. 
J    H-<    K:-F 

H.'Use  Of   iJ''p^f<eirarjre.5. 

Washington   D  C  • 
We  urse  Imnted  a-e  action  in  India  food 
bill.  H   R.  3017 

CnnisTi.Ks  WoMExs  r  tu  oowship 

CHHISTilN    CiiTHCH, 


T"I_SA     O-A^A  .    .4    :-   ;    li     1951. 

JCHv  Krr 

H    .  ■    O'lci'  H ■.!.;/ liter.' 
W.uld  uroe  passage  of  bill  3017. 
CHn:sT'.\s  Women's  Ftloow^-ttp 

FiN-  .-Tsxrr  Cnsxsr-.is  Ch'-^o'-t. 


CKLAii-  M*  C:tt  Co.uNcn.  or  '"h*-s.ohe-. 

OAoii.ro."iu  C-.ty.  Ck:a     .-t :;-:..  IT,  :.'51. 
rite  H'.  r.i  rari.e  Jv-.hn  Kee. 

C':.K-":t;-i.  C''^"!  f'rrtr''  0-  /''  'e-fj-:  .-1  ■':;--, 

V^r.-^d    5-.:o<    H.:i..-''    ■■ '    R-'-p-'-  ■-  -  :  ^- 

-.r.'.:    iVu.-o  :•;<;::;-:    D    C 

DE.\a     .-:h-    The     executive      j--.\tz       '.     *he 

Ck.ahonta     C:-v     Council      -i      Thur.thes     has 

Oiicen  ao-oor.  '  -  urce  that  every *hin^  po.s.siiJle 

oe   done    "  .    -'it    ■  ur   svirpltis   wiie.tt    •  .    India 

immedia-elv      We    feel    :*    is    essential    "h.;t, 

sa-tns  '.:e  li-.-es  of  starvtitt;  pe   pie  he  p;ac-d 

aO'C'e   ar.v   .-'her  co.nsideration   at    to.is  iime. 

We   ire  praytr.c  that  y  "u  will  :;e  tiUided  hy 

the  spirit    '.f  0-"d  to  '.ike  anv  ..ction  n. -s^ihle 

'■:■   -ee  'hi'    "ur  c.-.untry  fuln.ls   :t^  re.'^pon.si- 

bhity  m  'Ins  respect, 

Yiurs  smcereiy, 

Mrs.  E.  R    Reno 
F.rccur:i  ■■  i"c-'^TJ-;o 


First  Chsist:.\n  CHt-acH. 
Wu.'re'.?.  Ckla  .  Av-:  :i    Ij-'l 
The  Honorable  John  Kez. 

Cha:-man.  Committt'f  c-.  F    '■"-gi  .4*ji'?. 

H c u  > ■:   c :  R epresei  r a ' ; :  '■  > 

Wiis'i:ng:j-t.  D   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kee:    The  delay  in  the  passage  of 

the  wheat-ior-India  bLil.  H.  R  aOlT.  his  been 
broueht  to  cur  attention,  and  we  feel  com- 
pelled tc  speak  out  against  thisi  tragic  delay. 
We  have  some  fears  that  the  bUl  may  have 
become  nothing  more  than  a  xsUticai  foot- 
ball while  human  beings  &xv  starving  In 
India.  Can  this  be''  Surely  our  leaders  In 
WashmsTTon  will  see  their  responsibilities  and 
act  quickly  in  favor  of  this  bil..     Tlie  cc-iise- 


qufiices  >'t  OUT  failure  to  answer  thu*  appeal 
fr.-<m  a  s'arvmg  pe.'iple  would  be  incaic'ulabls 
a.:id  the  cause  f  Christianity  and  of  free- 
d.  a;  w.  uld  ^u.Ter. 

We  .';.iall  ^1'.  e  close  at'enti.'m  to  the  .ao'.on 
o:    \    ur  o  ntmrtee  ar.d   h.o-pe   iha:    y\''U  shall 
tri'.'e  t'ti..j  i)ai  y  ,-:r   utat  ^st    p(>rs..oial  >appurt. 
'*c;y  "ii'vj^y  y^ur^, 

J-\ME.-v  R    WH'GIIT    Jr. 

F'RST  Baptist  Cm'Koh. 

.c-;-  -^c ''-■'■■'    O-.o.    F,-'' uf<'^  S    I'J.IT. 

M.'     ."     HN    '<-■ 

W  ■:•>■'.■■■-'<. V.     D    C. 

De-ap.  Ma  Kee  W.^  •  lie  Firs' Bap'i-t  Churrh 
of  Sp:  mt'f.cld.  Ohio.  wi,«h  u-  r 'nrur  m  :':.e 
a'"'"ioii  "akea  hv  'he  N.i'ocutal  C.'"'un<ul  of  the 
Churrhe'^  ■''!  Cara-t  m  iiie  Uni.ed  States  of 
A.r.eri  0-.  -"■!  Jaooarv  17  lO'il  ur.;ing  ^iur  Gov- 
fr-.n-.o.-  :,i  make  avahai-iT  2 '~'XXi  (XX)  tons  of 
■A  he  a  fir  'r."  relief  uf  the  p.ftiple  of  India 
1:    -.1.    sufTerinsj   froim   t..'-e   Limine 

If  tlie  bi.aids  between  India  and  the 
Uaaed  6aa'es  ever  needed  strengthening  it 
1.S  r.rw  This  *ould  be  not  oray  a  Chri,;tian 
jze^'Ur-'  bat  a  stro;iie  of  goCKl  will  which  w)Uld 
he  ar.-'ner  means  of  maki.ne  it  more  difflctiit 
f  o  '"'mniunism  to  get  ho'd  of  the  Indian 
pe-p,v 

wu>   <ii\ce:-f'v  h.ope  tha"    the  United   Stares 
out    r,f    ;'.-•    o„irry-over    ■^'■k-'k.s,    m    wiieat    wi.l 
ser.d  "''.f  ^,i.X>0  CKiO  tons  ti    India. 
\'ery  s.ncerely  your.i, 

EDC.AB    DRrMEI-. 

B:to-K-Tv  Chr:s-;an  Cnvttr  h 

B-  -.'-.Kl-rx    I'ld     .Jp'h   IS.  19',J. 
J    HS    Kee 

West  Virg-'-a  r>-v  '■-cirii-O'' 

»■.•!- 'O:  'JC-'T!     D    C. 


EE'R   .-'iR 


:s  .1  'ra«':': 


:i:.0'X   p: 


t;    ■.  '.     ."bscre   rightei  o.;sr,ess 

Whfn  -he  pesojie  -i  India  sav  "T  wos 
huagrv  and  ye  fed  nie  :.■  '  '  ''•  wi'l  be  of  litt.e 
ccntTir*  t...  lemen'.oer  'he  political  reas'-uis 
Involveo 

?on:i'-  ijei.nie  h.iv.-'  'h.outht  '~-'.   heaven  as  a 


Etr^a' 


I 


nin.*v  I 


hell  as  a  feiust .     SeT 


a-.irs.  Represent. vives  and  perpie  •''  wealth 
who  could  hiive  helped  others  and  did  not 
will  h.-.t-e  mea-  and  beer  -upon  wltich  to  yoree 

to.e:r.>e:'-»^*  The  •^r.'.v  di*Terence  from  the 
e.ir-h  '>•■:.:  be  "hat  a/,  'he  huner'  neop.e 
rt  'he  '.v  ■  od  •  ■•  who.-m  thev  denied  ''VKi  wi.l 
be  nex-  '..  -hem  wa-onmt:  them  e;.-  ms-e;,  t 
(;;i  beir.o  .1  -i..i-.-.''=nieot  <e•^■eral  •  h'.ui.-^ar.d  rn.les 
a'.vav 

■Ke  who  feeds  his  huazerin-:  neiahbor 
feeds  -nree— ..is  hun^gerina  aeightjor.  him- 
sel:    .1. nri  Me 

H    R.  3017  is  a  bill  cf  mercy 

Wai  .-  be  poiitics  or  Christian  chari'v' 

Cordially, 

GaANviLLE  BErr^EL. 

Wir!^rr'  CorKoiL  '-t  CutTiCHEs 

W:i>i:ta    Kan^  .  Feb-ua-y   7.  1951. 

H.n     JoK.v    Kee 

C'ia'"''!a'i.  H'lu.-p  C')m'n;:tee  on  Foreign 

A^a:''^.      Hou-''      r*      Rf-prp^entat;'.. ''  ^, 

Wi^ritngrnn.    D    C 

Dear    Hon     Un     Kee      It    has    been    called 

r.-    my    attention    that    India    ha.>v    request ..'d 

2  CtK"^  "coo   tons   of   ffxxl   uram   to   relieve   the 

acu-e  t  xxl  shcrtase  there. 

I  'ust  waant  voj  to  know  that  I  fav^trr  this 
beinc  accomplished  We  need  'he  friendship 
CI  the  Indian  people,  this  would  help.  Witn 
our  areat  surplus  surely  we  cannot  afford 
net    fa   respond  to   this  request. 

Thank  you  for  giving  this  matter  your  con- 
Bideration. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

Flcyd  Q    D.v:-so.n 

Ex^f:^-..-^-  Src-eta-j. 
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Tk«  Mjssocvi  CoiHrii  or 

CHCUCH    W  iMT!* 

JegcTton  City.  Mo  .  Fet-^unr-j  IS.  295! 
The  Hoiirxftble  Jchx  Krr 

Hov^t  0/  lUprtse  it  a:  It  «<. 

Wa.-'^!n;;ri    D    C. 
IIT   DsjlM  Um    Km     Trie   mrmb*rs   of   the 

M.»«^s::l  Caunctl  oi  Churrh  Womfn.  wMrh. 
a*  you  knew.  U  ■n  tnterrtrnomtr.a-.  .liAl 
croup  nf  ChrtstUn  w^nen.  arc  App*-.wi..-^  to 
}i  u  :n  b*h«lf  of  rufferini  ;,  «^<.p><^   ■;  I:.''.m 

V.>  u\m\  th*t  you  and  U»e  mrrr'^crs  :  y  ur 
cimreiue*  »U1  i»e  the  b«sl  meAiw  ;<  ssib:e 
r<  apon.crtal*  !*id  The  um-  oJ  surplujj  wl-.eat 
.1^  recoiTi mended  by  it»*  t»ref.idfi.t  sppins 
niu«t  desirable  to  u;?.  Our  country  h;is  al- 
Wiivs  arisen  to  the  nee^s  of  other  countries 
In  dlsueM  and  we  should  not  fall  India  in 
the«  perilous  times,  since  stsrvln?  pet^pie 
are  npe  for  the  spread  cf  ccmniur.Um. 
Bespectlully  yours. 

E;.i-»  MoKRi  Dttkoaci. 
(Mrs.  Henry  E  > 

Mr  Speaker,  support  of  this  lecislation 
comes  from  other  areas  than  the  South- 
west and  the  Midwest .  The  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Coouuitiee  has  received  a  number 
of  letters  from  the  South  urging  the 
Congress  to  approve  aid  to  Ind:a.  Here 
is  a  samptinfi;  of  the  .esponse  from  Ken- 
tucky. Florida.  Virginia.  Tennessee. 
North  Carolina,  and  Arkansas: 

Thi  Fjmst  CrnKTiKS  Chtjhch. 

Paducan    K-j  .  Ap^-.l  2  5.  I'jSl. 
The  For  or  able  Johj»  Kei. 

C/Wtrman  of  the  Committee  on  /"o'-'M^^n 

Affavt.      Hov^^e     of      Rfprescitauv'^, 

Wa^tfiinffton    D    C 

DrA«  Sa:  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 

India  food  b:U.  H.  R  3017.  which  is  under  the 

g:uidanc«  of  your  e«l«emea  committee. 

Mv  sentimenu  are  well  expressed  m  the 
attached  editorial  from  tbe  New  York  Times 
dated  March  10 

My  congregation  has  a  more  personal  In- 
terest in  thu,  famine  problem  because  we 
support  a  Christian  mi£«icnary  at  Kotml. 
Central  Provinces  in  India,  which  we  are  in- 
formed u  in  the  stricken  area. 

We  are  confident  that  your  decision  will 
be  to  offer  the  alleviation  needed  at  an  early 
date. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hugh  M   Rilet. 


[From    the    New    Tcrk    Times    of    March    10. 

19511 

FAifncE  Wiu.  Not  Watt 

There  was  reason  to  explore.  In  the  usual 
congreaalonal  processes,  the  [.-opcsa]  to  make 
a  grant  of  food  gram  to  India.  The  explora- 
tion has  taken  place.  The  testimony  has  been 
heard.  The  Imperative  ne<?d  has  been  estab- 
liahed.  It  Is  time  now  for  action  before  It  is 
too  late.    Famine  wUi  not  wait. 

Our  food  moUves  and  honest  purposes  are. 
In  a  sense,  on  trial  before  the  world.  An  ap- 
peal for  help  has  been  made  to  lis.  and  even 
the  luralMst  critics  of  the  food-for-Indla 
proposal  have  not  been  able  to  suggest  that 
w«  caniK^  respond  to  the  appeal  if  we  choose. 
Wc  have  the  materials.  The  shipping  can 
be  made  available.  It  U  In  our  power  to  re- 
lieve this  terrible  distress.  All  that  Is  re- 
qtUred  now  U  the  appropriate  congressional 
action.  Tbers  is  no  excuse,  let  alone  reason. 
lor  further  delay. 

If  we  laU  now  It  wlH  InsTlUbly  be  sug- 
gested by  our  enetntss  that  we  will  show  mer- 
cy onlv  vbm  we  can  coerce  advantage.  That 
charge*,  however  false,  wfll  linger  also  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  could  be  our 
friends.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  thought 
schamlncly  ungenerous.     But  regardletui  of 


what  anv  .re  think';  r  f  ':.''  '*"  '-.innot  afford 
'.n  t-f  iir!rf"ST">ons;'«'p  t'l  a  p'.r.'v  t.".  n".r:..rf  hu- 
ir.t;.  s-.;fffri:-.^'  If  ^.'ir  prf'en«.  >r,.s  a  "  on 
trl<Ai  bef'^re  *he  wor'd,  1'  '.s  vis". v  m  r-'  im- 
p.^-Tir.t  th.i*  <  n  ♦-nt  bpf-.re  ..ur^elves  ;.-.  our 
i-^f.-.-iA)  «if :r-r'"s;>f  '  We  mu.'?t  tct  now  to 
brl-K  rplief  m  In^!;,-i  ^f'•  v  .«•»  rj  •xV.--.'-  -re  are 
Rrr!  ■*■^..^'.  "X"*"  "^.f.:  *>  •  i  !">♦>  T^.!«  .'  '.'  '^'"  '■'^  on 
:!;•:•  i..ar  ,,:.,     W-  a..r"  iivjl  brook  r-ir-^T  --'Ty 

HrNPr-n.sr.N    Ky  .  Aj-.'U  -J    /  >'l. 
Tie  pre<  en  t.i 1 1  ve  Jon  v  K  f 

W'l  .niuQ'i.-i,  1).  C  : 
Wh:!^     C'ir(?r<-«fi     rlfhC'^s     India     starves. 
U     •-  y    ur  --upptirt  rf   H    R    ,n07  n^w. 
CHAair.s  ?:    DiFT-  E, 
Pre'  deit    H''ndrr''<;'i   WMr.-t'     a'  .A'- 

John  Krr    Chatrmn'i. 

S-R-  The  difp  r.f^d  of  Irflla  '.-  "n  the 
n^.ird-s  rf  rur  Amfriran  riti/pn.--  W.-h  the 
knowledge  rf  ')'.r  abund.ir.rp  -t  •*  r-i*-  t.  In 
the  United  Kt-ates.  and  finding  tte  .^"^ippmg 
IS  available  we  feel  '■f  must  make  this  ap- 
p<?al 

Th.»  rhrlstl.jn  W  rr.^r.  s  Fellowship  of  the 
Middletown  Christ;  ,n  Church  asks  that  you 
act  at  once  Cu:  Christian  love  for  our 
p^H'oles  of  the  world.  In  their  plea  of  hunger. 
m»<es  us  ,vant  tr,  share  in  this  time  of 
pen' . 

Thanking  yon  aiid   trusting  you  will  give 
this  evf»ry  possible  consideration.  I  remain, 
S..'~.cer*'iy 
iirs     K     F     Cl3X>  ,r.     Mr;      R      B     Schroe- 
der.  M.-s    A    .\'    Lel.n.d   III.   H   mer  Tan- 
r.er.  Mrs    R    L    .7   hi..^.  :i.   R    L.   Johnson, 
Mr.   and   Mi'^     V.    H    M    r-h;  ly,    Jr  ,    Mr*. 
Char'.es    Shewmafcer     Mr-     E\;g"ne    Zim- 
merman,  Kir's    J    3    C  ;::••':. 'pr    Jr  .   Mrs. 
H-iber-     Ki  TT.an.     »:r-      :.    -Airrl     V,-;'--r-.. 
A,   B    You:.i?.  Dor-.ihy  I,    V, 'n- ^■:-^'-    .\:.:.i 
L...S  .S:ee;e    .M.ir^e:.,!  (  r  :-'i<    Lcuuse   Ma:- 
:;:'.     Mrs     Robert    Martin,    \rthur    '• 
Dr     A.    V    Simon.    G     L    Herreck     H     P. 
Gre^orv.  J    T    Wheele'    E^■>;plle  Z;;ri:r.pr- 
man.  Charles  V.  Shewrnakpr.  }{.irry  Mc- 
F.-'-lar.d,    H,    L.    P..  mar.,    !;•;•,  f    Temple, 
W.  od    H,    Jnne.s,    M.-s    Cm^r    J   nes.  Mrs. 
B    T.  Coleman.  Mrs    Mary  Tatch'U.  Mrs. 
Charles  Phelps.  Mrs    L    M    Dcwnlna;.  Mrs. 
Nettie    P-und,    Mr5,    N-ra    H-^xr^r^l     M-?. 
Aurella  Wlsehart,  Mn;    W    H    Th:Tr-     >.".. 
Sam    Long,    Mrs     Wcvxl    H     J-  r-        "'^^. 
Julia  S   Mason.  Mrf!    J    F    \fe«;leniry,  Mrs. 
C.  A    Me^lemry,  Jean  RafTerty    NQss  Jan- 
nice    Ferguson.    Mrs.    D'~r'  thy    Tinner, 
Thelma    Lois    Adams      E.irhira    Wilson, 
Donald  Culver    Oene  Herrir*-.  J' p  Pr-  -- 
tor.    Bonnie    Wil.-^on.    .'^hir'.ey    Whi-h'  :i 
lArry    Rafferty.    Dove    Temple    Jr      Br'.l 
Van    Ncrt,   C.   M    Fel.ind     II     Mr>     L     H 
Parrott.     Mrs.     Morns     M':ri?:in,     M   --,  :'. 
Thomas,    W     H     Thar^.    Spencer    J^  -,-s. 
Juanlta    Klnrriid.    Thelm.-v    J^-ne--.     Mr~. 
William    We:'.f-r:HV.    J,    B     CrxTrT-f^     ,Jr  . 
Leroy    A    Van    Nort,    Jerrv   Wrv  ir,    Mrv 
Ewlng  Wiegleb.  Mrs    E    I     R<  -henburger, 
Mrs     Chester    Cuiver.     Mr*      M^r»-n     A 
Thomas.  Pe.-^y  Morenn,  Ben,  i.ii-,-'  F   •.'. - 
ell.   Cheater   G    Culver.    Mrs     Le;    y    V    :i 
Kort.  Mr.  and  Mrs    E.  L.  Pi  ...*    r. 


;,  '  >    :::t.  C    '•N':;:.  of  CHTjurHES, 

1^.,.,.,,  >    f(,,     February  5,  1957 

The  Hon    -       '•  :    hn  Kef. 

H(yu^e  (_■-  'v'nf'tfr  r,n  Foreign  Aff'i  '-f 
Wa'  ■  ;■  ■<.  ^J  C 
My  :>i.*a  Mh  K>e  I  have  been  au:hori7ed 
X.,  a^^».  tw  i  .1.  in  thf-  name  of  the  f  jliov- 
ing  persons,  each  of  Ahl'-h  l.-^  tltuhir  leaf  er 
In  this  area  ' '  '^e  rhurrh  organ  iKat  in  lu-.i- 
cated. 

We  ur-'f  "'''  'mmediDte  gift  of  2 'XO  ■  ')0 
t.'-ns  sur-  '1  '^  •■  it  to  India  as  a  huma,ii- 
tarlan  meas  irf  •■  avert  c1i.sa.strou.s  fan.,  e. 
We  think  th.it  such  a  eift  will  be  m  re 
effective  against  communism  if  no  puU*..  .tl 
conditions  ar«>  Tt'/iher! 
Respect.' -4. ly  yurs. 

John   W    Mei^ot. 

Joining    in     t;.:s    str.tement        Der.   rr.i  ..i- 
tional    leader        O'.of    .Iridersn,    m.dera     r 
synod     of     K   ..•  ;   Icy.     Presbyteripn     Unred 
States;    tv    H     ::.;:>"*■,   m-.inasjer,   the    .^m•  n- 
can  Bapt :".    A     H    Brh'.p.   chiirman.   Er\r.- 
gellcal   a;    ;    R-:    rmed   Churches;    G^rnrd    D 
Eusch.  m.Kler  ir,  -  of  synrd.  United  Lu'.h'^-aa 
Church;  Ftp.:..<  H   Cald7,e!!.  preF.dent    lo  :i.=  - 
ville  Presbyterian  Semmarv;   H'-m.er  W    r  .r- 
penter,    mlni.^.ter.    First    Chn.stian    C'rvir -ri: 
tV     O     r-rver,    nr''fes.s'r    enen''!.'^,    F"'i*r-^rn 
taptist  I he'-jU^giral  Seminary.  Gaine^  ?)   I    '^- 
blns.     acting     president.     .S»;Utherr.     Ba.-.ist 
The<'.:-'i;:"al   .->:;;i.iary.   Charles  C,  C.ir.-n  an, 
bl3h'  ;-     Ki  i.-c    val    diocese    cf    K^ntu-k v;     C. 
Rai.S'.":m  r':m..'or',,  mi'xieraior  of  svri' d    P-es- 
fcyterian  United  States  of  America;  Mrs    \'o- 
hsp     (>ment     Ja(.lts<m.     general     secret  irv. 
A     M     c,.    Zion   \V  :n.er.s    Hnnie    ar.d    F^r«i2n 
Mifslonary    S.,..ct,y.    H.    P,    P^.r'er.    prcs:- ;r,:^ 
bishop,    third    "jisctioai    distrirt.    C     M     E. 
Church;  WillMrr.  T  Wa-.kii.s,  bishop  of  Mttn- 
cdlst  Confer'' n.es.   Kentiicity  and  T»nne'~e>-> 
L.oulsvir.e    C'.ai.-i;    .-f    Churches.    WalN      I. 
Munday.  pre--ident.   Leonard  Brecher    ch  ;:r- 
man.    welfare    c   mmittre.     H.    S.    War-*  .ck, 
chairman.  Chriori.in   *•  -rid  relatlon.s      L<    ilr- 
viUe  Council  of   t  nun  h   Women     Mr.=      l.iy 
Bush,    pre&lden-,     Mis.    William    P     Heu.ser, 
chair:-,  i:.    Thri.- :..in  -vor'.d  relailon.";.     L   'n.^- 
ville    .M.:.i.s:tr-ii    .-Vi.,  iCiation.    Paul    K-Mer, 
president. 


Pn*TTn-it.  Kt  .  Ap^il  19    l?31. 

John  K«. 

Chairman.  Co'^.'n-.ttri'      n    P    ■••:;■•■    ,J  •- 
fairs.  House  Cifice   Building.   Wo-r  - 
ington.  D.  C  : 
We  strongly  urge  your  supp"rt  and  qulc< 
passage  of  bill  H   R   3017.     The  w  imen  of  the 
church  are  deeply  concerned  that  sumethi-..; 
be   done    to   relieve    the    existlnt;    suuatu  ;i 
immediately. 

WoMRV's  CHann-TAiv  FxLLrwbH::-    FiasT 
CiiaienaM  Choxc  h. 


i.a 

et 


EoT-rw-TDF  Chktstian  Chubch. 

St    P-':eTsb-j.rg ,  F la  .  May  6.  1951. 
Hon.  John  Kt 

Cha-  ncn   C    rytmitt'e  on  F  "•■•71  .4  " ;  '', 

Wo.?/-'-?:  '"    .n    /- 
De.\»  iiH      We    .irt'   ,iclvi,^ed    "hat    ':ie 
food  bill.  H    u,-e   mil   H    R,  31,17,   hi=   • 
been  passed      If  this  ..s  tr-ae.  -  ~    - 
tliat  you  suppi  ri  ihp  pa.s«age 
Yours  ver-.'   truly, 

Mrs.  Mabe!    a    SMrrH, 
Secretcri^.    C':i.itiari    Feilowshi'p. 

Cf  .N-nt\:,  r-!<>:s'T,«v  Cnvur-H. 
J  .•k-S'tvvUe,  FUi  .   M  .'J   1,  195.. 
H  ,n    John-  Kt'\ 


we  -*-isa  :i,'     si 
ji  'his  fci,;. 


House 


*    K  ■ 
I    -v 


:   a 

\f- 

;rt-- 


W'a<*t:ns;f')i,   L    C. 

Dj 'R  *-''=  I  -v  "wld  like  to  urge  yr.u,  : 
memixr  :  t..e  Cwrr.niittee  en  Foreign 
fairs  of  ',;■..■  United  States  Congress. 
sent  the  Oil;  tnown  as  wheat  for  Ind..  s, 
872  and  H  R  1017  (30711,  to  Congres.^  at 
the  earliest    p«<*&ib!e   niomer.t. 

As  you  know,  farulne  d^jes  n  t  wait  f  "r  *he 
Congress  or  for  an> thm^  else,  and  it  is  m- 
f  hr..-'.;aii  une'hic.U.  and  Inhuman  for  the 
;  v..pu'  .f  the  United  States  to  ha-.-o  whea: 
Ilia:  -A.::  k  >  10  -xaste  and  have  to  be  burned 
J  I.  1  I  u.er-*iie  destroyed,  while  the  nat  ns 
if  • ,  '•  -1.    r'.d  are  dying  from  starvation. 

Thereicre  >t  me  urji;e  you.  In  the  n  ime 
of  decency  ;> ,  :  <  to  do  all  m  your  p'  ■-•■'.■'r 
to  brUig  the  ^i.i  before  the  Cco.;rc-s  a;,  l  t) 


prpii  f   r  riri  e.irly  eriartmer:*,  that  thi.s  food 
jjjgy   y^»  w^:;*    r-,   Irdia   bff^ire   It   1,3   tjo   late. 
h.n'''--f:y   T^-^urs 

P\—    r    DT-^-r^v     ,V"-i-:f,.-- 
Cen'-nl    CKr::,Uan     C'rW'"'-       C^^n'-- 
man.    Civic    V''''.'a'''    C<..":-\!: ■c, 
Jacksoniulc    M'nutcrxal   A'.l\ii-.r^. 


C'PTTM,  CHT-TUN  rHT-?|-H 

Hon.  JoH.v  FwF. 

House  o'  K-''-r  -er!iu-:i-^, 

Wa  -I  ';•:,-  D  C 
Dr'S  Ma  Kr-  F^v:jra'-;e  ric-.,:.  ■  :.  H,:>u=e 
bill  iulT  wou.d  be  hppr-ci'fd  W^  -ahI  n  t 
be  successful  in  rx.ir  fi':ht  a^ai,:-*  romn.i- 
nlstic  ideolo?'.-  ,•^0  :  ir.e  ft.=  rrushir.g  nu;-.?-:rr 
is  not  In  a  measure  relieved. 
Thanks. 

T    A-  C':H;t-T. 


Pen^ac-l.^.  Ft,*  ,  Miy  14    li51. 
ConT' '-^ma'!  J\.\ies  P    Rv.h.ksss. 

C'-Q 7'- ,  C  "."Ti  !";■ !  f'-f'  o^:  F--f.gi  .A.'^-.-i:.'', 

H<  \   r-:    of    Rep-e-r'-ita::--''^. 

Vt'j-'  :,'-p:oT     D    C 
Dt-f.R    5:s      We    &s    a    cr-. mo    >,/f    c,..r.cer:ird 
church-.'.  -n:er.  urire-*:-,-  ple.^d  'ha-  voir  c,.rr- 
r-;"-'-'-  ,ind  ;e2:=,l.:t;ve  h'- oy  act  :a-.orabIy  on 
t;.e  -A-heat-for-India  bill 


W" 


>:   d-- 


y.r  that   this   !.«   a   m.atter 


h'lmin  fts,5i.^tance  t^'.at  .shr^uld  be  separated 
fr.jm  •„".e  s'atus  of  politics  But  if  politico 
must  enter  the  picture — con.sider  that  we 
spend  millions  on  the  Voice  cf  America  pir- 
tuniie  rur,-=elves  as  a  generous  p)e<''Ple  inter- 
e,-ted  ;n  the  welfare  of  all  individ-aa'.s — but 
the  sTarv.r.--  masses  of  India  mteh*  we!'  re- 
tort. ■  Y  -ir  act.  ^ns  speak;  so  io-adly  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  say  "  We  know  that  com- 
muni.^m.  has  fertile  breeding  eround  in  such 
condit:  .n.s  ai.d  th„t  the  opprjrtunnsts  of  the 
Kreni'.i:;  miss  no  chance  to  capitalize  c>i\ 
these  m.isfortunes  and  errors.  We  as  a  (  self- 
ad-,  ertisedi  Christian  n  ition  car.not  but 
suffer  morally  and  perhaps  -ultim-ateiy  phv^i- 
callv  \'  ^e  f.iii  r  )  .share  r-ur  Cr-->d-g!vea 
ab-ir.G  '.r.ce  v,-.*h  thi.s  desperate  nation. 

Co.:  v--e  afT^rd  to  allow  these  people  in  their 
dpsprr.iti.,:-.  be  l^-sr  to  the  glowing  promises 
c:  c  •mmuni^^m  a.s  Chir.a  was  lost'  We  muit 
feed  and  r.-arture  the  body  before  we  c;-.;-. 
h.v.ne  t  c:\p-ure  the  spirit,  Plea.'e  let  uo  u^X. 
faU   cur    Gtxi-;riven    trust 

Mrs    RicHXSD  H    Whtte 
P-.--:d,'-if ,    C^.-i---r:ai     Wr.rriry-  <    f.-?. 
Ic::  '■:•.:}.    Fir^t    C-,-:,'t:an    C'lu-r'i. 


£:    NirnoLAS  Parx  Ctiristian  Chtrch, 

J.:--V..OKi;;f.  f.J  .  Ap-u  24    1:55/. 
Mr.  John  K:;e, 

C.'iai't^an .  Com-nif t'-r-  ci  Fo'e.;-i  .4'- 
fairs,  Hoii'^e  c  iJcp-e-.c-'itJ'-j-' ,<, 
U-.::-d  5fu:<-?  C,;;'ig-,-'-- .  Wa.-'iir.g- 
t;  -;     D    C 

D-^'.R  :r;s  These  are  diSlcu'.t  and  trvir.? 
l..mes,  a:'.-  we  a*  h'  :ne  fu'.'.v  re-:  .";gi.ize  the 
maze  of  plot  ai.d  counter j,:jt  extant  in  the 
Capital  City 

This,  howe-.er.  dr>es  r.'it  cbscure  the  fact 
that  cur  Nation  has  been  i;-.ver.  ls  magr.ificei.t 
opportunity  to  w-.tness  t^  the  e.:cly  ar.d 
Christian  vir-ues  -hat  we  nr'fess  bet ;  re  the 
world.  S-rdid  plitics  a;.d  subterranean 
maneuverlncs  must,  in  ti-is  partic-ular  ii.- 
stance.  be  put  aside 

No  Am.erlcan  .r  i^r-^up  of  Amencan-s  ha.s 
any  right  in  a  fit  <:•  pvili'ical  pique  to  deny 
What  i  slncere'.y  helieve  t  >  be  *he  wi'.l  vf 
ctir  fjeople;  That  we  h-.e  \.p  ir.  s  'nte  de-zree 
at  Ie?.st  to  th..t   what  we  fceheve 

Pit,---  -.-^e  y.ur  n"t  monslderrtble  Influ- 
ei- -■■  *       ee  that  picayunish  janglini  be  re- 


p.,, 


s*atP'=m.an.=h:n;  that  indlfTprence 


be  r-phu-ed  w-.'h  cnc-it,  and  th-'t  t:-.;s  >:>- 
tinn  ^hal!  n  :  ':  '^  :  -tir-d  wv-T-t:n-  m  the  sea'  - 
o£    i:  -eri-.a-i    .lai     'ujt.ce    and    m:rcv,     T/.e 


p>e^";p'e  of  this  or  ar.y  ether  nation  have  no 
moral  n^tit  to  5-Mnd  tip  and  see  starvtne  mi!- 
lii;-ris  die  ^heri  we  i-.at-p  thp  mear.s  at  o\ir 
ci:sp''',i:  t-'<  '-vf-cnie  riod  to  a.lp'oa'e  the 
si;-;.'i'i    ".       f-ei.d  'he  whea;  t--  Ir.  ii.i 

M,-.v  Ci'id  be  -A.-h  tis  ah  IS  my  p-;iver. 

In  Hi,<=   =fr,  ;:p 

KOEEET    D,    CH.Mlf  1  ;-,.«s. 

Fta.s.r  Ch?.is--..\n  Ci-jor'-H  !  Dis.;::  :,rs  i  , 

O  -aln.  Fla     F>-b".'i   ;,   j    l'f'<l 
n-.f   H-o'-ca^'.e  John-   Kee 

C-,a;r"i£;i    ,'.■•    :-.''  H'.i^f  C„  •■  •ni::ce 
O'i,  F.rT-.c-    A":-'- 

\^  ■!'•'■■  I'lC'r.'-.  D  C 
D'x"  MR  K-;:.  The  N.::;':t,:;  C  :unc:I  of 
Ch'„;r"he^  ::f  C;-ris:  m  »he  Un.tf-a  S^.ites  L.f 
Arr.  ro  1  is  re'\  o.ritendi::?  •,iat  :.':e  C-;''.£ress 
and  toe  executi-e  brar;ch  o:  oar  G.,-,  err.- 
ir.er.t  make  av.ti.acle  to  tne  G  )"*  ernnient,  <-{ 
l:\ii.A  necess.a.-y  tons  of  7rdin  to  re.ieve  t:-;e 
a^'ute  ,=  h':rta-;e  m  that  C';:u;.try,  We  are  m- 
f";r;npd  that  r.ur  Gcvernmen'  ha,s  en-  osh 
whea'  1:1  i*s  carrv-over  sti>cl<-:  t:tat  at  !ea»t 
2.fX>0,OCiO  tons  can  easily  be  spaied. 

The  members  of  o-ur  Irxral  Church  Fehow- 
ship  Group  are  supporting  tni.s  move  ujx:m 
the  part  of  the  r.ational  c.  s'ui.ch  and  are  re- 
questing y:u  t'  LTive  your  approvsi  to  r  when 
the  rr^atter  c-imes  up.  We  leei  s  jre  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  granting  >uc;i  a  request. 
We  uio-ierstand  that  the  Departmetit  i.f  Stare 
is  drafting  a  bill  which  whl  be  rtady  s."  n  to 
be  introduced  in  the  two  H  .uses  -,f  Congress. 
Thankii.i?  vru  for  any  consideration  you 
can  give  to  this  matter.  I  remain. 
Verv   tru.v   vours. 

Christi.in-    Women- s    Ffl:.owship, 
Miss  R a  e  Fa-t  n  z,e  n  ,  5  ■  c  •>  *  d  •  y . 


Mr 


Independence  Christt.xn  Chtuch, 

Dis.iiPLEs  Or  Christ. 
A.'h'.and,  Va  ,  Ap'  I  IS.  1j51. 
John  Kee. 

C    ii-nar,  Co'trnirrrr  ci  Fo-r-g':  Af'ar 


U-ih 


Srar. 


Ho 


F.t'pre^e^la- 


tivf^.  Wa.'hiug:on.  D    C. 
Deah  Sib;   We  have  a  real  opyiorfanlty   as 
a  nation  to  sh.  w  cur  interest   a  .d  hun-^ani- 

t .-ir.ar.ism  to  ti'.e  pe<iple  of  Ir.oKi  througii 
the  Ind. a  fojd  bill  iH.'r.  3017  i.  In  addition 
the  si-ing  of  grain  will  serve  as  .\  barrier  to 
c  jmmunismi  m  that  cu'untry  ar-i  wiien  we 
have  so  much  we  have  no  other  choice  but 
to  aid  the  Indian  people  m  a  tim;  of  famine. 

I  am  writing  you  to  urge  yo'u  to  supp<jr-: 
this  '-ih  and  to  u.=e  your  mfluer.ce  tj  bring 
It  to  the  fl.jor  of  the  House  for  act:,jn  and 
pR.N»a;;e  now, 

.A  grave  resp  n.iibility   is  place!   upon  us. 
We  m'u.st  not  fail  the  truf^t  that  is  ,:'urs.     The 
Xi-.d:a  food  bill  must  be  passed  1: -..mediately. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Geoege  A.  Wnu-iA-MS 

.Vf;-::-r*'r. 


RtCHMOND.  \'k  .   Ap-:l    fJ.   1951. 
The   Honora'rie  J<jHN   K£e. 

C:a;-'TiG-!    of    :he   Hou.^c    C' ■•"I'l  .T.'ft'    on 
fc^i'-rcn    .Afj-'o   Wa.^hir.gto".     D    C 
Ef,ar    £:r       The    following    res'- .ut;   n    w;is 
adapted  m  a  public  m^eenne  at  Fife.  Gocch- 
lai.d  County.  Va  .  yestercay. 

■'The  Cjngresatnjn  of  the  Mirpah  Chris- 
tian Chu-ch  TFife.  Va  *  respectfully  urees 
tr.e  nas-saze  o:  the  aid  to  India  bih,  H,  P.. 
3:"7rand  ask.s  the  R'ules  Commi'tee  of  b<,^th 
K,o-ses  of  Congress  to  repn'rt  tO.e  said  bill 
fav  -rably  and  to  support  its  passa;;;e  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Starvation  1:1  Indi'i 
will  not  wait." 

M.iv  we  count  upon  yo-j  to  u:  e  your  be-t 
cfl-rts   ti?   secure  this   hum.anit.irian   action? 
■'"ery-  respectf-ully  y^irs. 

F     W.   EOEl^'H'M 

M.  -n.-ter. 


D::2I,.IN    VA  .  February  JO.  !!)>:. 
The  Honorable  John  Kr.x. 

C' 'O'-io 'J  (''  ihe  Hou.'-e  Com.  n-'lfc  on 
F  r.'-g'i  Afjair.i.  Wa.^hingt-  n.  D  C 


We    res'>«»ctf-ollv    re:'ue,s-' 


b.;; 


00    tons    of    w-he.1t    for 


starvii.g  pe.vpie  ol  Indni.  >3e  introdu  -?d  in 
C>ngre.-s  at  the  earhfst  pv>s«!ble  c.^:'".  and 
we  furthermore  ur^-e  prompt  pn.-A.<ges  <,f 
the  bill  when  it  is  iritroduced. 

We  b'-lieve  surh  actn">n  on  the  part  of  o";r 
Guverrimer.t  w  v.'.a.  be  Jostif.ed  on  hi'mftni- 
t;iri.'in  ai:.d  moral  grounds  and  also  f,  ,r  the 
reason  that  it  WT;i!d  strencthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  the  American  and 
Ird:ar.  -peoples  aiid  would  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism  am.ong  the  India.n  people. 
Yours  very  truly. 
ihirgaret    D     VermiHl'>n,    Mrs     C.  D. 

Gllr.dy,  Mrs    C    M   Cecil.  Mrs.  Nel- 

sor-.    Sm.ith,    Mrs,    J.    F.    .\i:.derson. 

Cniirles    W     M<  rehead.    Jr.    K.    T. 

L,-,in-..re    G.  W    Shaggs.   Jr.  E,  O. 

Smyom.   pTancis  M.   Karris,  R    R. 

Mo.;re-  L-ula  V.  Moore,  Mrs,   Clau- 

d.a  Vermnlllon. 


FlR'-,T  PirSBTTTPIAN  CHI-RCH 

Co';r.cro'i,  Tenn..  Feb'-ua'--^   6.  1951, 
Consrre;=sm.an  J'->hn  Kei, 

Hou.-e  cf  Rfp^csentattve^. 

Wafhtngtcrr,  D    C. 
Dear  Sih;    I  hope   you  will  encourage  *he 
making    a-.ailahle    of    the    2.0C'0.000    tons    uf 
wheat  for  India — a  potent  argument  ayainst 
poverty  and  comm-unlsm. 
Sincerely, 

J  M   Glthxie 

Pa-;  tor. 


Kngx\tlm:.  Tenn  .  Apr:l  24   1951. 
Hon    J--HN  Kee 

Chai'-ma",    Co-1  mo'.'rf  on  Fo^rigv.  A^ai'*, 
l:o\:if-  Of  Representatrves,  Wa-ihmgton, 
D    C  : 
Sixty  miem.bers  of  this  group  urge  Imme- 
diate action  m  the  passing  of  the  wheat  bill 
f   r  India.  No    H.  R.  3017.     Thousands  starve 
while  we  debate. 
CotLD  FE1-1.0WSHIP,  FrasT  Cheistia.v  C'HO'acH. 


Fhlst  Chxistun  Chttich. 

BelU,  Tenn..  May  12    1951. 
Hon    John  Kee. 

L'-oJ--d  States  Hov.-e  of  Repremnlatites, 
Wi  'nin.gtOfi.  D.  C 
Dtar  Honoil«,bi.e  Kei-  We  are  m.uch  con- 
cerned about  the  "Wheat  for  India"  bill  (bill 
H  P.  3017 1.  We  urge  that  this  bill  be  pas.sed 
favorably  In  order  to  help  meet  a  great  need 
en  the  part  of  the  people  of  India  and  to 
help  promote  peace 

Yo-urs  sincerely. 
Chhisttan  Women  s  FixLowsHrp 
Mrs.  Nancy   D    Henderson    Pre.'>!d^?Tif. 
Mrs,  Bess  k.  Evans,  Secretary 
Miss  Frances  W.a:neicht,  Treasurer. 


Wa,=kington.  N.  C  .  Ap'il  23.  1951. 
H.jH    John  Kee, 

Cha-.-man   Cow.mittee  on  Fofign  Aijair'.. 
Hou  e  of  Repre.ieniatives,  Wa,~/i!ngto^, 
D.  C 
My  Bear  Sik;  We,  the  busme-is  and  profes- 
sional women's  group  cf  the  First  Christian 
Church,  are  urging  your  support  of  the  India 
food  bill,  H.  P.    3017. 

Yours  In  a  Christian  way, 

Maegaeet  L    EtrcK, 
i.rs    J    C,  Buclt. 

pre^ndent. 
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Rocky  Mcmnt    M  C  .  Arr^^  20.  l»Sl 
Cumti  iMiiiMii  Jem*  BLxK. 

H<m»e  of  Be^rrsrntMtir^f 

Washington   D  C. 

IMjlm  r ■■■■Mill   KB     For   a»*  sood   ■- f 

our  country  irwl  vb*  welfare  of  bumAnlij 
»rd  a  conatructiTr  eflcrt  to  »u>p  coounu- 
r.mtn,  I  uod  U>«  membert  of  my  conRr«i?*tlca 
».■»  espcciaUy  axudous  that  tiie  food-for- 
Ii^dia  bUl,  H.  a.  J017,  receive  faTOrat.e 
eDactic«ot. 

Tbe  leadMY  of  our  OoTernixunt  and  ihe 
Ammcmn  p«o(tl«  will  fcarever  J>«ar  a  »tigir..i 
of  «"-»»>*  if  through  our  mdiffeiTDce  to  hu- 
rr>»n  net*!  aAd  seifLab  poiiucai  mt«rest.  wc  ti  ; 
not  bccd  th«  cail  of  our  Indian  brethren  and 
aiicw  them  to  atarre. 

■me  very  fact  that  Communist  Russia  has 
oCered  grain  to  India  m  exchan^'f  J  r  J''^*  :■ 
and  other  prodticta  ought  to  Impei  us  to  ac- 
tion frcm  the  simple  motl-re  cf  '^If-preser- 
Tatlot  II  not  out  of  bumarutar;ar.  and  altr-J- 
iatlc  tnteTWt. 

We  are  MJdzif  you.  as  reprt-^entative  cf  -he 
Axxkerlcan  people,  to  give  this  mca-sure  jour 
vhoicbearted  support. 
Ccrdi.'i.'y 

CLIXTON   p.  CAMPBK.L. 
GUtXTTDOO  rUXSiVB  CMXTKCH. 

G'^eeyubom.  S   C  .  February  27.  1951. 
RepreaentaUT*  Jomt  Kzr 

Chmtrmmn  of  the  Hous^  Foreign  Affa.:-! 
Co^nmittee,  Washtri^fton.  D  C 
DBAS  Snf  We  wcuid  urte  favorable  action 
on  tbc  bill  prtyvldlng  20CO00O  tons  of  food- 
atuJSa  for  India  The  people  of  India  are 
starring,  and  now  we  can  ;a"actk»  the  teach- 
inif*  ot  Jesua.  who  wid.  "Give  ye  them  to 
eat.' 

Sincerely. 

NoKMAjf  S.  Carm. 

Factor. 


Grain  experts  frCm  Umtrd  States  to  IrMia.  July  1.  I'j'jO,  thr,>ug'i,  Apr.  30.  J35i 

(In  lon(  t«)n4| 


Ljttue  Rock  Connaxncz^ 

Tbm  MrrHoowT  Chuwth 

WoKAX  s  SocirTT  or 

Ch«WTT4!«    3IXVTC* 

Ormdf.  Ark  .  March   4.  1951. 
Hm  Hoaormbto  Johk  Kke. 

Chairman  of  the  Hcrujie  Committee  on 
Foreign  A§axTs.  Washington.  D  C 
Dsaa  Sn  Thla  letter  is  m  trie  p'?r*or.al 
tntereat  at  the  r-queat  from  India  for  the 
aurptua  grain  here  In  the  United  States 
Thla  grain  aa  I  understand  may  be  used  to 
aave  tbonaanda  of  lives  and  alao  to  strength- 
en tbe  boBda  of  frtendablp  between  the 
American  and  Indian  people. 

I  hope  yoQ  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  see 
that  India  receivea  thla  grain,  and  that  our 
Govenunent  may  we  tbetr  way  clear  to  grant 
the  requaat  oT  tbe  Indian  Oovamment. 
Very  truly  youra. 

Mrs.  T.  8.  Lovrrr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  about 
thipmenU  of  rraln  to  India.  Much  ha^ 
been  made  of  the  report  that  the  Soviet 
Unkm  shipped  50,000  tons  which  made  a 
great  hit  tn  India  despite  the  fact  that 
regular  shlpoients  were  being  made  from 
tbe  United  SUtes. 

I  believe  that  In  the  interest  of  accu- 
racy we  ihoittM  have  the  facts  about  our 
train  shipments  to  India.  Prom  July 
1950  Uirough  April  1951.  the  United 
State*  has  shipped  1.109.859  tons  of 
grain  and  grain  products  to  India,  or  an 
average  oionthly  shipment  of  110J)86 
tons  for  10  months.  All  of  this  has  been 
purchased  by  India  with  its  own  funds 
and  shipped  at  India  s  expense.  The 
XoUowlng  chart  baaed  on  information 
supplied  by  tbe  Ofllce  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, shows  the  breakdown  in  detail : 
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Mr  Sp'?aker.  I  present  ^he  vIpts  of 
two  distinguished  Amer;can.s  -Ahich  are 
worth  listening  lo  for  a  momen' — N  ;r- 
man  Cousin5.  who  receniiy  sp^nt  a  L^rea: 
deal  of  time  in  India  and  enve  us  hss  .:r,- 
pressions  in  the  Saturday  Revie'*-  .:'.  L:'- 
erature.  Conversations  With  Nehru. 
says: 

New    Yorx,    S    Y.   May    iS     J95f. 
Hon    .K    S    J    Caex^ham 

House   of   Reprftrnta::'  r" 

Wa^^.'-^.gtri,  D  C: 
The  paaaaee  of  the  whe.it  tc  TiiQia  Dil!  L*  of 
■jtmo«5t  unportAace  in  our  %rrv  ^\f  '   r  jeare. 
CongTatulat.o!. i    '-.n    your    su:  p^Tt    <-i     this 
measure. 

Norman    CorsiNS. 

Another  American  v^hr,  spe-ik-  -A.th 
authority  is  Eir  Prank;  Laubach  Dr. 
Laubach. 'author  of  the  recer.:  i^.k 
Wake  Cp  or  Blow  Up  has  ^pent  h;-  .iie 
teaching  others  the  rudiments  of  lan- 
guage. He  has  mastered  over  100  l.in- 
s-oag?'?  and  taught  others  m  everv  cor- 
ner of  the  world      Dr.  I.aubach  says: 

Rangoon    Bttima.   Ap".t   27.   1951. 
The  Hcriorable  John  Kte 

Hcii^tr   of   Rfp^c'.e'T'  ^.'-^  •■'■>. 

Mt    E*A.ii    CCNcanssinN    Krr      TV"    most 
terrible     betrayal     to     corr.rr.unifm     .v.     ty> 
world  today  is  the  (J*'Iay  "-f  Cir.?Tf  .«!  "  i  =»■  : 
or  give  to  India  the  2  (>:'0 '^'X)  trn.^  i.-.r  --v^ea' 
It    is   dangling    Icxxl    m    fr  .n-    >:■'.     >.    -•  ir-i:i>5 
man,     Consrress    is    vcr^    Tf\"'.f'Ay    tu'.y.::.^    a 
loathing  and  hatrpd  in  I-iciii  =urh  .is  I  have 
never  found  before      W.irlt  '.-u.t   -r  r  -v:;.  be 
too   late   to   save   Ir.dia       T^.e   ccn-lii:    :is   do 
not  matfr— the  delay  ls  fT.  1        •Whr-m  the 
gilds  would  destrjy  they  ftr=t   turn  mad." 
Use  this  as  yvi  wish. 
Very  cordially, 

FxAVK  LAtrB\ciT 
Cc'ti'niffi'f    on    W'r'.d    Lxl'-'ai  .j    i-.. 
Chrvit.an  Literath.-''    f^f:^';  .Vf     - 
.»toTu  Conference  cf  S^rt\   .A'-:-^  - 
ica 

Mr.  Speaker  there  will  be  many  wh  > 
will  insist  that  India's  present  food  cri.si.. 
is  nothing  new — that  there  is  no  famine 
I  believe  the  House  should  have  the  evi- 
dence on  Uiis  pomt  from  all  available 
sources. 

Plrst-hand  reports  reaching  me  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  situation  is  critical 
and  growing  rapidly  worse  Miss  Evelyn 
Hcrsey,  social  welfare  attach^  to  our 
embassy  at  New  Delhi,  has  just  returned 
to  the  United  States  after  more  than  2 
years  in  India.  She  has  traveled  some 
40.000  miles  In  visits  to  most  of  the  lar^e 
cities  and  more  than  200  villages  in 
north,  central,  and  south  India.    She  has 


visited   the  mines,   the   mil!',   and    the 

hon1e^  if  mdu.-tnal  workers  and  farmers. 
sh"  nas  bfccme  acquainted  witr.  'he 
Iiul.,:.  people  and  many  of  the.r  p- ;b- 
lems  H^^re  are  Miss  Mersey's  f.r't-i  and 
:mpr'^'^-'iGn.-,  of  famine  condition'  in 
iiiciia . 

Af'rr  '!>'  erir'hquaiie  and  floods  h;':  df- 
rtT'  ■.>■•(  1  :r.f  =t,triC!inK  crops  ar.d  e'ixj  ^  -f 
grau.  m  larze  .ireas  of  the  north,  the  .»  lus's 
had  eaten  th*-  crops  m  Raja.sth.».n.  :ir.(,  the 
annual  ram  h.td  tailed  for  five  succfssr.e 
years  in  the  suutnern  rice- prod ucinn  a,  ea.  I 
Ttalted  'vuri  Uandhi  porker's  and  cthe.'-s  iii 
some  of  the  vi.ia^i^s  *.here  a  aarii^ercui  de- 
gree c;  hiintier  »ii,-  bt.eommc  apparei.'  In 
spile  '  :  tne  L'K)vernmer.t  pr  x-uren.p..'  ar.d 
ration  sv.stem— which,  accordi."^;!?  to  ris  per- 
sonal opinion  IS  a  miracle  fv  r  a  cuvii.'ry  .  f 
over  350.Ci>o  oo'  i,,eop:e.  85  percent  of  -ncni 
are  lliuerale — !  otl  res(  urces  were  fai.;:  g  I 
had  see.n  m  vulaKes  and  on  tiie  out.'-K-'.s  i  f 
towns  t.ne  uiies  o!  tired.  disc<  uraKea  wives 
and  m(,ihers  t  irnin^  away  from  tne  uttie 
ration  si.    ps  at  the  *ord   'no  f  x.d  this  v  eelc   " 

I  'neu  v.iti'.  more  than  250  miles  s<:v  .h  ;,f 
.M.iii.'.us  into  vuiages  reachable  by  Jeep    i..tl  a 

Lf-t  r..t^  :ei!  ]U<t  a  few  of  the  things  :  =.i-,v. 
In  one  v.llaje  .ifter  I  had  seen  cl-mdrT  wr.i 
old  faces,  and  >\!;6  and  arms  like  pipe  !'«-n.«, 
and  had  tailed  with  men  and  wrmc:  wh  j 
I'^'^k'^  uKe  ikeleicna  with  siiiii  dravin  autly 
ar'^u-.d  ihem.  !  catn.  on  a  Uttle  group  p  ir.d- 
.r.i;  .s' ,:n»  thir.J  m  a  mortar.     I  locket:     .   'er. 

il    .1.   I.-    A.     .  (1   t;r;i-.^  p<!Ur.dt'd  ill"  ":  =.i'.i.tl:i  -       Mnd 

IL'  ■.'.  ;:.fri  t..id  me  they  were  maiiii.^  .  -nto 
a  M.i.--h  :'  r  f  :(vi.  Tile  rural  xcrfcer  -^r  ;■;  r.'.e 
said.  Ye?,  — t.i.it  was  all  they  had  I  p<  n 
fur'h'^r  .:.:;'i;.'y.  I  lound  that  ea-lng  sa  vrfust 
al'T.prj  -hf  pangs  of  hunger  of  adu!'-  but 
h;irl  ;  nutritive  value  In  sm.all  chi  dren, 
!-.:  -i-pv^'r  ;t  seems  *o  cnu«e  in'estir..i;  .-'i  y.- 
j;.i«;'  t..'!  thf  '.illatre  •*■•  -men  t'^id  me  y.  be:- 
eral  ne'th."?  which  were  attributable  '.  j  the 
sawdust  diet 

In  m  'her  villa-:?  wi'h  r.s  rcpetit::n  of 
.<^l  w-rn  -.mg  •'■en's,  adults  and  m.sshapea 
i.  hil-l.''-:.,  I  sa-*  in  a  m.other's  arms  a  child 
•*  'V.  *he  m-  ther  told  me.  was  a  year  (  d  By 
'he  pr  p'ir'ions  of  the  body  I  judged  th.it  the 
i.ttie  K'lrl  m.ust  have  been  about  tha  age. 
b'l*  she  couldn't  lift  her  head,  and  sh  ■  was 
r.'  '  \J5  'ail  ftf  iine  of  our  4  months'  i  :j  m- 
;a;.t.s  La<-a  .)1  food  was  the  cause  o;  this 
r.,.nditii  n  Two  days  after  my  visit  I  wiis 
ni.t  .surprised  to  learn  that  the  chile  had 
died 

In  an.'tJ  er  village  I  came  on  an  Am«rlcan 
mis-ionary  who  had  secured  a  Uttle  Cried 
iiii.k  from  America.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  faces  ot  the  scraggly  youngsters  as 
the  missionary  dealt  out  into  each  Ixiny 
hand  one  spoonful  of  dried  milk  It  was  un- 
ner.ing  to  watch  the  slow,  trembling  little 
hands  carrv  'he  fcyod  carefully,  aim  .«t  fear- 
fuilv   to  their  m.uths.  in  an  eilort  net  to  lose 
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The  villa ^f  *or«:ers  ^'.m  sr.e  xere  s^.rry  thev 
r-'i'd  TV"  take  me  to  the  W';r.-t  villages, 
"X":.-  -.'   ■,- • -e   t  --I  Ir. .icressrole   f'lr   the  time   at 

■S'^ir.e  -dj  :-ie',p.e  In  Indi)  .»re  n  .t  dun^  yf 
of  starvatiou.  out  •  :  ni.<:t.i;*riT;'  n  .A:  a;;-.' 
rate  it  is  de-r.  ;r';m  larK  ::  ;  ».d  Anl 
Illness  and  de.i'ns  a.^e  rn-  ur.-ii.s'  jteadiiy. 

Bishop  Leslie  Ne-.vbi-in  of  the  Chuicii 
of  South  India  wrote  on  March  1.  ll^il. 
of  conditions  m  t'le  Madura  and  Ratn- 
nad  rijstricts.  In  a  letier  to  HjOert 
Rioa&ow.  consul  i^enrrai  at  Madra-. 
Bifllibp  Newbigm   -a.d 

Those  parts  of  the  Madura  di.^'r:  '  * :  -  n 
are  fed  by  the  Periyar  Irrlzatlon  sc-.t-mt  ai.u 
by  the  water  frrom  the  hills. have  not  suf- 
fered. The  areas  of  Madura  district  north 
of  the  Dtndi2Ul-to-Palhl  Poad.  and  the  areas 
round  T:-::~. -••- -am,  U-ii.^n-;,:-!  h..ve  sui- 
fered  sev.  -• 

Ramnad  district  :i;:d  e-r. -i.iily  i:.-  ea.--- 
em  and  soirtheir.  ;  ir*.*  .ire  -vifrTiHi:  ternh.-. 
Dtirlng  the  last  6  ■m-'k-  rii'-.-e  r.  .v^  >>e-  n  •.  -  v 
sma!!  harve.-;--  ;:,  -  ".e  piace.v  »:.;fh  ha-. e 
sHehtly  alle- 1  i-f-i;  ^■::!ertng  for  the  n-.s 
beinz  These  are  now  o^er  and  cndin;;:.^ 
will  become  rapidlv  w  r^e 

Orln?  to  the  f -.li  ir.^-  ^r  r;.:r.i=  f  t  4  \'>-:-\ 
village  people  In  tne  ea*tt:n  pi-r*  ■  :  H  ::.;  i 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  n  ■-.f-- 
and  search  for  casual  «ork  as  harvesters  ui 
Tanjore  and  Trichy  district?  Many  of  them 
have  abandoned  their  hue-  permanently 
and  their  hou.-?es  are  n.  w  ::.  ruins.  Many 
others  hope  to  return  I;.  ^'  :r.e  rases  o'.d 
people  hav?  been  U.rt  ba'-k  Ji.a  T.e  young 
pecple    hare   departed 

Since  (about  m:d-Fe:r,;ary !  rr.. ^ration 
(beacuse  of  starvation]  has  v»  ry  r.toid.y  in- 
creased and  iii:  c  ntlnue  •  ;  ;  -  f  r  ?"•. - 
eral  months,  .^.i  experience,!  ■.«  irs"--  :- :r-e 
that  conditions  are  :n,i'-n  •»•  r-e  •:-..:■.  ■?.t.\- 
thmg  In  living  n.en-.,  -v  I:  is  ;;t..  ..siitaie 
to  see  how  the  viiiaierj  i:.  tne  :..ir'-l-;-..:  .ire-.s 
will  get  thr-u;h  the  c  ni:n;  m,  :.-;>. 

The  same  dismal  reports  come  from 
American  hospital  workers  in  India. 
Kathleen  A.  Norris.  at  a  hospital  :n  Ve".- 
lore  wrote  to  the  Am'Tican  Consulage 
Gene: a:  .::  FebruuiT.  a5  follow,-: 

In  ai  s>-er  !■>  y 'Ur  IfT-er  c:  Feoruary  21. 
regarding  tne  :'>od  condr,;  ,•:.*  m  tins  are:i. 
we  are  in  an  caB':ially  rec  >v'i..zed  famine  area. 
I  have  been  m  India  ii:..;t-  J.-,U;ry  19.  i:-i~. 
and  have  only  seen  ,i  :c  x  :::::'  r.uns  since 
my  arrival.  E^rh  wtek.  I  v.^;:  :l:e  viilace  •-;; 
KavanUi  anri  !=ince  derati-  nincr  ^"-k  place 
the  malnuiriticn  which  existed  is  ^'eadiiv 
Increasing;  as  rice  l5  r.  :-x-  Rl-4-'^  --r  Rl-  10  '•< 
a  measure  and  pe^^rie  eu-T:  anvwh'^re  fr  n; 
annaa  6  to  Rl  a  day  en  'he  fields  5  !ne 
cambu  and  cholam  is  available  ;v.  d  .^  lif  le 
ragi  but  n^w  no  nhei.t  The  irr^undnut  c-  o 
was  a  failure  .-.-.d  held  ;i;'.er  field  hr:.s  ii.  t 
been  planted  cine  to  la-k  ■- :  n-.m  We  ha- e 
not  had  ac:ual  death";  :r.  m  st,irv,wi>- n  us 
such,  but  ii^e  iii.ve  h  .ci  :r  m  hv;>ipr"-et;.- 
ancmia  \nhich  i?  a  nutrit:  Mia.  dis»?.ise  Pra- 
tlcally  all  cur  A  N  morners  eve  evidtnv.e 
oi  vitamin  .\  .^nd  B  c>>t^-  -lex  dehcier.cv  is 
well  as  anemi:i  ai  <■:'  wiii^'h  are  v.-rv  previi- 
lent  am.  I'c  -■-.e  c.iiidrrn  also.  Verv  :ew  eers 
and  little  ni.lK.  t:ee:.b.  >.  r  ve^ti.i'olts  a:e 
available. 

Dora  J.  Muy^ktus  wrote  this  frcm 
MadanapaliO . 

M*.lanapalIo  n-i  e-ni'-  ns  is  o:i.c  of  tne 
places  wbiete  rau  .nm^  i:,t.s  ber-n  it  ■  -nhtJ 
and  Ihe  condit.v,-..  i.,i  .-,-1  e.\vi-.,:t  me  verv  :^".- 
who  bav.  irn_-.i:ca  i-ind  be.;k;ars  uescripti'  n. 
Rice,  tl  proour.ibie.  ccsi^  Rl-S-0  pt  r  niea.-- 
Ure — eigii:  sin.ni  v.u;)5 — and  iLis  is  c  rapie:  ? 
With  stones.  c..-.r..  .,nd  *as;,o  initeriiii,  Ri.-tl 
Is  Rl  per  m."a.--u.-e.  t'\^:iie  tio  lut  kn-  -*' 
wliich  way  lo  ;i..rn  ;i-"  ui..:'n  r  tlitn  w  .1 
hive  a  ncit  meal  or  nji.    \   -.t.,  -..f  t i.-U^i:'.- 


f';l.y  c  -n:,.ders  t-.tin-'  1  .>jd  >..ti.er  tian  ri. '^, 
tlip  Ci.iit  and  i:ften  the  pr'X ..rt  me'i:  ;,i 
equailv    ,.ir  .'iiiiji'i'i'-'       T..e   Ci  ndit, ''ii   isilil   be- 

<,■  .inc-  ■■■  .rse  ins'-f-fe'l  rf  '■>*»tter  aiici  soniethn ,' 

r!.u.^t  tje  donf  i;um':-..a:ciy  Our  'Mily  h  p«,' 
f'.-r  j.!.-i.'e  Hi -^.e  rt  iie;  -a  i.ie  Uniieo  ii.itrs 
ci   .-Xnieric  :. 

A::d  \!a:-ion  S  Mi}r>e,  mtciical  -upor- 
liit'-ndf-i.t  of  the  .^.mcncan  Bi;pt:st  Mi— 
.s' .•::  Hoi.pitil  for  women  and  (. hildun  iii 
Madras.  telLs  u.-^  the  sto/y  frorr,  the  med- 
iCai  po.iit  of  vif  w  : 

In  !- -nsiGerire  our  prohl'mf  rt  nuTrttion 
I  .tin  r-i-nii.ded  tha*  the  difficult  e-^  ■■•■{  manv 
•her  il-.-'rict-s  tiian  N»-ll-->rp  ..ire  irea'er  tlM'... 
ve  are  expener.;:  .r.iT  V^'e  are  ir:  a  m  re  fn- 
V  -red  krr-'-i  for  tir  ■'>''.:l'I  of  rice  H-wt'^fr. 
we  ;i:p  ^ermtt  tr^  'ibie  eri'-'U-'h  In  tlie  first 
pl-i.ip  1*  1-  quite  a  cornm.nn  pic'ure  t.:  tinii 
s».jme<.ne  in  our  adnu,5sion  ward  brought  here 
m  c.uite  :-;Z'",nizins  .ibdrirr.inal  pam  .K^  fir-* 
Ir  IS  nard  to  m.ak*>  a  diflerential  liai^ri  ■--i,'^  :  > 
r::'.'.-  w  eitner  an  ,icu:e  appeiicicris  '>t  .i.i 
ei'Tlv  intesr.n.;.  ■  ..jstruc  tii^n  V..,;-  u  trie 
er.'i'.'V'.-  of  this  comnun  condi.icn?  It  is 
TiK.    r'-    uit  of  eatlne    ini:r..i'urf    rice, 

1  T.".e  rice  a.'.er  the  h-irves'ini  should  be 
&!.■ ''•■•-(;  "'"  -st.ii.a  :  .^r  at  i'-,-t.-;  6  rn-i.ttis  belure 
bem^'  Used  for  food.  Bee  ;use  ti.ere  is  no 
sur-iliis  1,.:  rice  the  ne^'  rioe  is  put  m  tine 
in.irrie:,  UT.niec.iitelv  Tl.i--  prt. ■. t-s  di.-.astrous 
tw  tiie  i,aAiru  i.nio^';n.il  tr.ict^  o:  man\  C'^n- 
sumers. 

2  Tl-e  rati,"n  ".f  ric^  ha.^  bt^en  rt-diiced  i  "> 
much  tin.i:  'lie  i.il  ".men*;  per  ;H-rbori  li  at 
least  one-"h.rd  1' -i  than  'he  m.r.iir.uni  re- 
ouirentenr  .',:  :■::  ir.ri:v;duai.  il^-is  a:r.  ii.t 
c:  an  indr  .,i-i,.i  rr;iuiren;ent  ^s  based  ^'ii 
w  .r'lC  G  'He  m  v-re-.^rm^  tite  Telueu  nurses' 
tex-    h,,r,k   i 

3  Su;i;ile:-ner-,iiry  '-''X'=  fire  so  nuh  in 
pri.'e  t;i.,;t  we  fi:"i..i  none  ex,:i.-pt  'he  ri;  ;i  cmi 
a.Tord  t.:.,  buy  them. 

4  C'?rt^sir.  of  -he  crai.-.s  ;u'.n  as  ri.jhi  rire 
p-:rn".r',ed  m  verv  srr..;!I  am  "'Un*F  in  addi*io:» 
t  r.'f  H(r*"ever.  iisua.Iy  ti.ey  are  n-  '  3% -.li- 
.i*~lt.-  ,i;  r-.l  in  the  ij.i -aars  Ti.is  nu::<'s  :  r  a 
sen, .us  c  ndi'ion  P.-r^.i  i~  ^n-  ■■.,-•(  .1  m  _-.r 
district  '-:  whicii.  "S'e  have  deijt-n.l-ci  t.^r  ietc- 
1.:=!  rhildren. 

"  \''j.T.%'  o'  ~  ur  unvif  r- ' -vevi.'-cids  svifTer 
f  r  :?,.->.  of  eram  cereals.  Mi^ny  of  thf-se  m- 
faii*,;  -e.-ni  able  *,,  diiicst  .:.;iy  "Aheat  cereals. 
Fjt  S'ln-.e  nncn"h5  'se  ha'.e  bre  n  unable  t.) 
obtain  anv  ?uch  firds.  In  order  :.-  ?v'  -i-hcat; 
f  r  'he  f.imily  tl'.e  ■■  cry  i '"S"  rice  lati ,.n  :v..,^  ro 
be  in-  :'.il-'d  And  a/i'in  'he  -n'heat  avail.,.l;il- 
1-v  IS  very  err.^'ic.  I'  u  nvirt  :  ften  no:  :b- 
tamatle  at  all 

Tiie  result  in  the  nuTi'n.h  c:  tltese  ch.l- 
dren  i.=  -^'i^a:  -^-juld  be  incurred  fr  ,.i:  h.-.nj 
a  die-  .-f  porrid  ;e  nice  a  ::r:-r.'^  or  once  ev^rv 
2  n.  nihs*  Tln.t  --iThitt  uny  jov-d  substitute 
:  r  -he  p-^rrid^e  c  "^uld  d-j  li'tle  z-iod  :n  main- 
t..in.ns  nu:ri:i. n  m  a  t-uwing  mian:. 

Cur  consul  c^-neral  m  Madra-S,  Mr, 
Robert  Rossow.  went  out  m  Februarv 
iTiio  south  India  to  see  cond'-tioiii  for 
hims  if.     Here  is  what  he  found: 

From  Madras  s,rutli  to  the  Cape  there  -re 
ti..-tt    i..i:-i'„'A'   areas  'A here   there  h.iS    i^fti.    .i 

t,    ,     n  .  L  i  t    .  L  1  V        ^  l-i  ^  ii  ■  i:  V   :-    ,  i   ;         e  *    -  p  .  A  -  i 

these  '"Itree  ".re -^s.  \vnich  are  very  narrow  b-..it 
li.rly  1  :n.:.  tlnere  has  been  no  cr  p  :  :..--;  i  ? 
a.-d  '  ;,re  .j  :.  -  eviiience  o:  ^i->  a.j*re.rS 
what.-s^'-ever.  In  t.^ci  there  is  seine  e-.  lue-  e 
ot"  e,xct. ptional  prcsperuy  r>erhar.s.  due  to  the 
h.jn  price's  beins  received  by  cuitivai-rs  1  ' 
tii-'tT  I'Taiii  115  tile  cou^eq'ueuce  oi  s.i,,rtti,j.£  in 
Cher  are,:S. 

Every«-h.ere  elie  the  diitresa  is  acu'e  and 
alarn-.mg.  Hirdiy  a  iani  in  the  entire  area 
traversed  had  so  much  a«i  a  drop  cf  wa'er 
In  it.  The--e  t.-nics  are  ntai  to  the  azrirjl- 
tuve  of  the  area  and  should  hold  sufficient 
v.'.ter  at  tills  tune  to  last  until  tne  next 
n.  ij  r  la.n.^  n^  CXio-oer,  3  ,.  also,  i.'.an'.  rr-'  T.t 
%....-■..  ,0  ^I't-ar  »'j  c_.-rr-ij..y  111  o.'.ie  -n  11-.  P'-j, 


c\:.c'c.  a:,  the  P.-ilar,  the  Panuaiyttr,  the  Vaip&r. 

i.-ncl  .1  1.  .^mbei-  (,il  otiiers,  have  had  no  uater 
m  them  f-.-ir  the  last  4  years.  While  the-e 
r;ve:  ,  are  tinrmally  .•*ea,S')nal.  the  mons-ixin 
fl  vd  that  should  fiU  them  m  the  fal,  is  mIhI 

I.,  :.:...  .:  lip  :•:••:■  erv;.,irs  and  tank-s  m  the  area 
In  a.>..ut  h.-.i:  the  area  iraver.-^a  the  »i.:., 
i..jie  K  „i.e  u"y.  In  li-.e  miire  labored  >i:e.»:-. 
t..f.'-e  h.ia  bffn  en  ^i-,  "'i  '*  -.'(jr  m  th,'-  -a  ,  1  .-  f  r 
r:.f  .i're-;:ti'-  F'-bn  ^rmiil  cr'- p.  but  n-r.--  fi.ir  '  .e 
vit;-..  sec:-*nc  ant!  third  crops  Tl'^e  waTtr 
ti'.Tle  In  m;>T  ol  the  »e!is  has  fahcn  t,  y  many 

But  the  most  acu'e  dlstr^-ss  1?  hn  drv  nti'-ns 
such  as  nor" hern  Tmnes-fhy  itnd  I\,'ninRd 
c'.--"i'~ts  Cr-'o;  !n  thl-  area  uere  h  iiit  O 
lailLijc  The  pe^'pie  ftp  iiteraiiy  on  the  \er'^'e 
cf  starv,'.tion  Ti-iey  have  nothlnz  to-  em  but 
a  hariciul  ..f  fitld  beans  a  day  There  is  an 
Liute  shortage  of  drlnkinE  water  Wlin.e 
viliaaes  have  miirrated  in  the  hope  oj  fir.dKVi? 
i>b  •■  There  1,=  !.  j  f -.<ider  at  all  for  the  live- 
^*  ,.  K  G  veinment  v.  as.  .sendmq  them  no 
^ell^f  fii'l.  :-.nd  r!r,.i.-es  of  such  t..:-o<i  as  w  u-- 
av.-^ liable   wf-re   luti-.lerabiy  hlch. 

Throuchout  the  entire  area  distress  i-^ 
r.aiurailv  felt  m-;St  heavily  by  tile  lover 
strata  ,-)!  the  population,  pajtlcularly  bv  the 
ar'-iculturai  liib-,irers  The  problem  I'lere  is 
o..^  'jl  un''n.:,.ioyrnent.  which,  with  the  e', - 
cvptifinaliv  hieh  prices  of  grain  due  t,,-;  the 
.sh'-rtaee  a  id  to  -he  abolition  of  price  con- 
tr  ;i».  leaas  cniy  to  starvation  Throughout 
tr.e  siju-iiern  di.^tri-ts  the  covton  crops  are 
aln.f-x'.t  a  total  failure  which  throws,  ihe 
cu  •■> valors  ot  cciton  into  acute  distress,  as 
Uv'll  a-i  the  weavers  who  have  nn  •.arn  t  ■ 
T»eave  and  who  thus  have  no  means  <f 
l.ie.-.ho'.xi. 


Rabbi  Silver  Receives  Award  of  Merit  of 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  Uaited 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  JC.  JAVITS 

OF   NTW    YOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TIVE3 
Wedne:iday.  May  2.  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
E.  1951.  in  New  York,  the  JtWLsh  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  at  a  din- 
ner attended  by  several  hundred  vet- 
erans, presented  Dr.  Abba  HiUel  Silver. 
of  Cleveland,  with  the  annual  award  of 
merit  for  his  devoted  and  distingui^ihed 
leadership  to  the  cau.se  of  Am-encanism 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Sute  cf 
Israel. 

The  award  of  merit  to  Rabbi  Silver 
w-as  givtn  to  him  "for  distinguished 
leadership  m  mobilizing  the  moral  and 
material  resources  of  world  Jewry  m  the 
strueaie  to  establish  and  secure  in  the 
free  Stable  of  Israel  a  new  life  and  a  new- 
hope  fcr  our  oppresr^ed  and  pers<.*cuted 
brethren."  The  a'«ard  further  stated 
that  "Dr.  Silver's  unccnquerable  spirit 
Was  an  abiding  source  of  inspiration  and 
courasie  lo  his  fellow  Jews  m  the  most 
cnaliensing  hours  cf  our  petjple  s 
destiny.,"'  The  award  was  pre.sented  by 
Jewish  War  Veteraris  National  Com- 
mander Henry  Albert  Brig.  Gen.  Julius 
Klein,  commandui^  ofScer  cf  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Antiaircraft  Artn- 
leiT  Brigade  and  iormer  natior^I  corn- 
mine!  r  cf  the  Jew-Ii  :Var  Veterans,  ws 
t^aiLiriaiier  and  ml :  oduced  :i:.^bbi  Silver. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Dr.  sarer  li  rmbbt  oi  t±te  temp)«.  Ckyr- 
>«fwi  Qliio.  aad  ts  a  former  ch&innan  of 
the  JMinrin  Zkxust  Oouooi  aad  presi  - 
of    the    Znmst    Ornanmuon    cf 


ft  i 


OcxKrm]  KlelB  rrferrfd  to  RabW  Silrrr 
as  iaOamt: 

Kow  I  an  lw««d  by  Um  prinlcf*  oX  lt.. 
trodudBg  a  P**^  Ajnmaai  Acd  a  |Er»A. 
piUH'  el  tk»  iliiiMiiiiHi  ^ortTfiw  of  IsraeL 
He  iiiM  ot&3n4  «  pm&ATT  r.^«  ir^  trie  c-cnstnx-- 
or  iBTliar  Um  r«<o(»»crvicix>a,  of  Ti:.^: 
Bttte  cmumi  tlut  u  today  democrm- 

of  «B  «&^  ba««  IuUc««d  itw  prog- 
ct  dcfliocrtuc  msUtuticx.<i 
lis  rcan«c  aod  nc- 
tamr  Tte  oaaw  a(  Rabin  SUver  will  re- 
■Mm  ••  InaepvaMa  pait  at   xtue  American 


RabM  SOver  aid: 

I   do   not  kBov   b0«  aaaay   a£    you    ha'« 
aloaaty  at  tbc  fT««c  aaal  cf  tne 
Ob  tbc  ig*«»>  oC  Uiat  seal 
via  feMi  a  prnmiid.  nsiufTtcc  ttrec^vn 
Ob  top  oJ  Uk*t  an  rye — tir.e 
th*   Biocto  "Annult   Coep- 
!  lOod)  baa  tarried  our  uc- 
Xbm  varda  "Tlcrrui  Ortlo 
order  of  the  aces.'  xig- 
at  tlk»  new  American 
A  ■*«  aim.     A  dc«  order  of  tbc  a^rs. 

mntktfnce  these 
at  Ow  ■■II Iran  BcvotwAon  pocaeaaed. 
13  poor  ■traggllnc  ooloajes. 
tn  aoBc  tmr-<M  ecmcr  of  the  globe,  on  ibe 
frli^e  at  the  great  Amcricaii  vtidemeaa.  who 
hanSy  esncrfed  fTr>m  war  and 
bankrupt,  vora  with  .v.- 
llMaBitan.  and  y«t.  they 
to  asDcuDoe  to  the  world  that  LOelr 
vrwotwCtaB.  md  tbe  State  which  they  w«re 
eaiahtiahtpg  was  oahcrmf  m  a  new  order  of 
t&»  a0W.  a  new  world. 

Acd  thiB  ta  ay  htmhie  Judgmect  Is  still 
the  ai^nMa  adartoa  and  the  supreme  09- 
pcrtUBlCy  of  Haiiitia  tn  1*61.  Let  us  net 
knar  lattk.    We  bnv«  tar  lea  orrannn  to  lose 

ago     OoaHiaBlat  dtetatarahip  har  □  :>  future 
tn  tba  world,  far  no  dlrtatorahtp  haa  any  fu- 

oot    speak    at    \ 
fat  aacktad.  bat  at  winter  for 
tha  fr^— "■*  oUnd  and  sptrtt.     The  hope  cf 
ta  dsaaoCTaey.  tn  the  seU-^oT. 
•f  Meaica  ^"^  tlMir  fiai  ifcaii  to  ex* 
ta  tlMir  tattlaut*  and  their 
eoUaettv* 


NationAl 
Albert    presented 
the  text  of  which 


or  TBS  Vwma  Sutcs 

Abba  Hinel  SQTer  for 
tn   BtobOislng  the 
of  world  Jewry 
Ln 
Uf  e  and  a  new 
tarvth- 
sptrtt   was 
and  eouraee 
chaHm^Irm 


executive  director  of  the  American  ^cr.- 
ist  Council. 

Sen*tor  B«r«rsT»R  wrote 

S>  tar  aa  I  ^m  con-^trned  Dr  Abfc*  HUlel 
SiiTipr  is  en*  cl  t>.e  ^ai;  d   «*r.  grea:  c.t»aens 

Wif:-:  I  near  Dr  si..v*r  ,-rt  ijt.  I  a:i\r.s  >*>1 
I  am  ;:ster.ir.g  t.^  cr.e  or  the  rr.i:<lerr.  ■=::/:  Ji- 
ir.ents  cf  the  arrlert  pr'^pheta  m  the  ^If- 
eTident  fSr.cen'^T  »r.d  r^r' t  ^ur.d  spiritual  un- 
derata^dms  rha:   rirus  i.>ir   uua  every  word. 

Kmer?^  r.  sa^ifl  Tne  whcli°  man  speaks  \i\ 
every  word  tiiat  he  ut:trs  This  .•  pro- 
foundlv  true  of  Dr    Sil.^r 

I  must  new  p.e^d  gu.*".y  to  pers<  r.rt.  •.  reju- 
<l:ce  ref'olt.r.g  Ircm  a  :'r;endship  ■  :  .i  .,  ..i.'-^r 
cl  a  cer.tu.ry,  »;r.ce  Dr,  S..ver  r  i".-.>--.ru  r.<? 
to  ti2e  ca'-i'^^  Oi  Zio::-sm  *h<=T.  I  *.!.>  i.'  '•>■-- 
nor  c'.  Maiiie  many  year-  asc  I  a.t;  ni<p;:y 
to  continue  aa  his  discip.e,  a*  the  wurld 
m":ves  tcward  wcr'.d  i^naerstAi-ciuiit  under 
the  leadership  cf  a  iew  great  s<:uls  such  o-s 
Dr    Silver 

From  Senator  T.\rr  came  the  fol- 
lowui^ ; 

I  wtah  to  Join  m  hor.cnne  Dr  S  '.v^^r  .-.'.. d 
commexid  you  for  the  ictinn  vcu  hive  taker.. 
I  fa.aTe  Ixcn  tn  <*>«■  touch  '^r  year«:  with  Th<» 
movement  to  cstab'.tsh  a  f-ee  Israel,  ard  I 
know  that  one  ci  the  zreat  mfv:n2  J-rc>s 
waa  Dr  Silvers  unfla«rgtr.j:  Eeal  nnd  h'.s  br:;- 
l.ant  work.  No  o::e  has  cicr.e  rrn  re  '0  forward 
this  great  cause,  and  ycur  award  '"i  merit 
could  not  be  more  deserved  by  Bry^rr". 

Ambassador  Eban  s  letter  follows- 

P!e3-se  convey  the  ccrdial  greeting:?  .'  t:.-: 
Goverrmert  and  rr.T^e'.f  to  'he  dlstiniru:-'':.-'! 
gtiest  ol  honor  whLj>e  mer^.  arable  .u;t:v::y 
and  leadership  l".  s-  many  phi3«s  cf  the  e:T,.,r' 
to  organize  8upp':>rt  for  Israel,  have  earr.ert 
blm  all  the  praise  and  hcr.cr  wh.ch  y.-.^  -.-- 
ganlaatlcn  can  bestow. 

Rabbi  Unger  wrote  as  follow-: 

Ify  colleagues  of  the  American  Z.  i\:r-. 
Coundi  Join  me  In  an  expression  tr  greut  ,"   v 

In  the  hcncr  that  ycu  wi:i  do  to  Dr  Atr..i 
Hillel  Silver  on  Sunday  e-.en;r:^   April  8,  19~: 

His  maj^tllclent  Z:cni5t  leaUer^hip  net^is 
no  enccmium  from  any  cT  'js,  Hii,  I  T.g  r^'-- 
CTd  Of  sagacious  direction  cr  the  mi.vemc':.: 
and  dynamic  spirit  tn  galvar.lzU-g  It  .j'.*o  .1:1 
effective  Instrument  hart?  written  a  larxc  a;ul 
Indelible  page  Ln  the  lon^  history  ^t  our 
people 

We  Join  you  and  cur  ctnrades  in  dcin^ 
honcT  to  Dr  Silver,  who  Is  the  honorary 
chairman  of  the  .American  Zionist  C-'^uncil 
and  long  lerved  It  peerlessly  as  chalrr^.a.': 


\is  OmiiAl  Kkitn,  1x1'- 

acBfttor 

of  Oiilo.  Beitatnt  Owen 

Abba 

Unger, 


Kjnf  Caal  Is  Still  ob  the  TliroDe 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/JIK.S 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  FOfIfSTI.TAKU 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
coal  Indtistry  is  an  important  segment 
of  our  eeooomy  tecause  It  produces  the 
most  dependable  of  fuels  and  is  suf- 
ficiently high  in  quality  to  demand  a 
market  competition  wlta  other  fuels. 

Recently  Mr.  R.  E.  Dennis,  of  the  Con- 
■olklated  Ediaon  Co..  of  New  York,  ad- 
dreaacd  the  Clearfield.  Pa..  Rotary  Club 
on  the  subject  of  king  ooal  Hi.s  rt- 
I,  which  follow,  are  of  such  timely 


lirLfrpst   ihat  I  hcpe  every  Member   of 

C^n*.  i.v.  *iil  read  them: 

■  !  ,"•.  ;•■  •  r.'h.i-n/ed  to  speak  for  the  uti!- 
ltif"«  ii.'.d  I  <:id  not  come  here  tf  present  p  b- 
Uc-r*  .  ::i:ris  speech  No  14.  I  am  here  as  a 
fr,- ;...;  '  -he  c  .il  Industry.  On  tr-.e  rec  rd. 
I  ihir.K  1  r:i.tv  Mv  that  I  came  here  to  discu-  s 
some  thingH  ■*..ith  p<jint  up  tlie  rr.uu.uli'y  ^f 
our  Interc^'s.  ar.d  which  relate  to  the  c  :i- 
cern  which  I  am  sure  yn-ar  cust.  mers  !;;  the 
utility  fle;d  hnve  I  tt  yiur  financial  health 
and  weirar-e  This  c«  ncerii  was  demor>.«trated 
In  that  per.  d  a  year  ago  to  which  I  have 
referred  " 

COAL    IND'-    THY     VrTAL 

"Bcnufe  we  believed  the  coal  Industry  7.as 

V,- 1.   -      .  ^r   national  ecuuomy,    tec^u-e   wtr 
irt;,..  ■.-<.!   tn,  ■.   los  ability  U)  jrfrve  s.O'  Lid  r.   t 


Of 


■,   d'a»iUiiK  Us  hnai.c.cu 


.cd: 


and  in  spue  01  the  lact  tiiat  Cv^j.!  c  . '-Id  n-t 
Then  rr.mvif'e  wi'h  '.il  on  a  c^st  b,  sis.  our 
m<::idepmen:  decided  thit  In  crder  tu  iriiire 
luturt^'  :ut;l  Eupp'iips.  we  would  buy  as  mu'h 
coal  a-s  -i"  c  u.d  Justify  We  ftU  we  cuu'.d 
Justify  'v.f  p-;.-chase  of  ab<iut  4.CCC  ■,00  t.,i,#, 
and  o'-ir  c  »  eontratta  were  made  ace  jrd- 
ii.i.-  I*  wa.-  estimated  that  this  purchf^.-e 
w  ,^.1.1  ,.  *•  •.  :.Temium  of  about  i2.''<(j.CJ  >. 
Some  other  utUities  took  similar  acti  .n." 
rcAL  TtraNiNO  ccrNiia 
"I  he  result  was  that  central  P?r,n.=y;vanla 
pr  'iu.-trs  received  enough  additional  ton- 
nage to  keep  going,  albeit  at  lower  prices 
and  higher  bK.od  pressure  I  think  'hfre 
waa  a  t-eneral  leellng  that  If  we  c-ii.d  help 
you  ke*p  goi.og  during  that  year,  the  com- 
petitive yltua-ion  might  change  and  this 
)c-.ir    would    be    better. 

Well,  coa^  turned  the  corner  all  right. 
thin=,?  axe  not  as  bad  new  as  they  were  then, 
ptT^aps  not  aj  gcxl  as  you  would  like  *5 
h.-. '.e  them,  but  the  prospects  fcr  th:=  year 
arv  ct.t.iinlv  brighter.  In  support  of  t.hat 
s'-a:<?n.ent.  let  me  give  you  the  present  pic- 
turt'  of  EdiSons  fuel  purchases  com.piu-ed 
with  a  year  ago.  Last  year,  at  this  r.me  we 
had  let  cur  contrarts  on  the  basLs  of  usm^ 
6u  percent  <-.il  and  40  percent  coal.  Gas  v. 01 3 
an  uruletermir.ecl  factor.  We  have  ;u.'t  ccn- 
tr.i.cteU  :  jr  ..ur  coal  for  this  fuel  year  on 
'.'::<-  b,.<:s  :f  80  percent  coal  and  15  percent  oil 
;  r  toi'  Last  -re'^k,  8C  percent  cf  cur  load 
was  corned  rn  coal  and  14  percent  en  ail 
cTifT  fueis  I  believe  that  is  typical,  so  can  t 
we  feel  that  things  are  a  bit  brighter?  ' 

OIL  vra.srs  COAL 
"The  prosperity  of  this  region.  Indeed  per- 
haps ita  very  existence,  depends  upon  a  k;o<  d 
market  fcr  lot*!  coal.  I  can  imagine  that 
you  wonder  why  conditions  are  nut  better 
and  when  liiey  will  get  belter. 

■  So  I  would  like  to  present  a  picture  to 
you.  I  am  going  to  present  this  picture  m 
itj  natural  colors,  with  as  much  reai.ty  <s 
my  Unowletlge  and  ability  will  pernir.  Ret- 
fr<  lice  has  b»en  made  earlier  to  ccmpetiti  )ii 
with  'jll.  That  competition,  together  with 
cumpetiticn  from  natural  gaa,  which  is  just 
getmg  into  the  picture.  Is  here  to  stay. 

■  Hut  I  d'-.n  t  think  that  central  Pennsyl- 
vania will  and  oil  or  gas  Its  principal  Cjm- 
petii  r.  nor  f  r  some  years  will  atomic  fitsi.a 
pr.,v uie  any  serious  competition.  No,  I  thini 
y  ur  Cl  mpet.tion  will  come  principally  ir.^m 
c  ,1.  C  .U  which  is  mined  under  conditions 
no  re  ra-  rable  than  you  enj',:y.  and  whKh 
U,  'heref  re.  cheaper,  although  in  seme  re- 
bL>»-(  -  '. t  least,  nt^t  as  g(X)d.  I  refer,  of 
tour!>t',  to  Cf^aJi  from  south  of  here."' 

tVOLDTlOM   or  COAL 

'•F'^r  many  years,  the  burning  ehararter- 
1ft lea  of  central  Pennsylvania  coals  made 
them  highly  desirable  for  stoker-type  boil- 
ers Such  coals  command  a  premium,  and 
were  mined  at  a  hU?h  rate  Gradually,  the 
cream  was  iklmmed  iff  and  the  ccai  lelt  was 
of  p<j<.;rer  quality  and  more  expensive  to  get 
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demand  for  larger  and  ever  1  re  r  bouers  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ever-in:re.ij...g  demand 
for  elec'.rlc  energy. 

"About  25  years  c-i?-.  i;-..i-if-«  t-r  .n  •  ■> 
twitch  ever  t.,.  b::>ner,s  .*irin^-  p',--,vdf':od  cotl, 
which  were,  m  the  hue'"  ~./f:-  a---:"i  r:. -:■? 
efllcient  acd  economics,  -..■..o,  •.i.^^  =t  k-  r  -vp-:. 
ThU  chan^"--  enabled  ms  to  f.rf  sii:;ce,--tully 
coals  with  a  wide  range  ol  ••  .,it..e  c  i.t^nt 
and  fusion  temperatures,  and  we  would  have 
to  pay  a  premium  for  the  high-fusion,  low- 
volatile  coking  coals  from  this  region. 

"In  the  Fairmont  region,  mines  w--'? 
opened  In  coal  seams  which  were  as  r.  :  .. 
as  10  or  12  feet  thi-k.  with  consequent  :  7, - 
prcdurtton  cost  T>-.i=  coal,  largely  from  :r.e 
Pl-tsb-JTgh  .«earr..  1=  ii.c'  ::.  ■■  '.atile.  iT^fr  m 
fusion  temperature,  ,.■.:'.:'.  much  lower  in 
grlndablllty  than  central  Pe:.nr,lvanla  cools, 
but  Is  satisfactory  for  furr. o-.-  f -mz  pulver- 
ized fuel,  and  cheaper  to  bum  ':  .  ;.  a!  from 
here. 

" A  *"£ ""v  '"' '.'orr* ^'' *^  f^cisT'ot  ro'e  ^'ce'h^'r  v."i'.'n 
the  lew  pr-vi-irti'  n  c:=-,  r;-.:o::-^d  -hi^  c.  a"  t._. 
be  delivered  tj  a  highly  indu?-ria:i2?d  north- 
east section  of  the  country,  at  a  co?t  sob- 
stantially  below  that  of  coal  rrm  cntr.J 
Pennsylvania.  Here  is  mo.~t  5€r.:ui  crr.pe- 
titlon.  and,  as  long  as  increases  m  labor  cost 
produce  a  greater  rise  m  y ;  ur  pr  -Gucti::i 
cost  than  they  do  In  d^^trict  3.  your  prices 
will  tend  t'3  ri-e  faster  th.in  the  prices  cf 
coal  from  ti..:   area 

"Coals  from  district-'  7  ar.d  8  are  Jus:  new 
coming  into  that  market  ':r  the  same  r-ason. 
and  you  will  have  to  expect  severe  comipeti- 
t Ion  from  these  coals  m  the  tuture,  m  much 
the  same  way  I:  i^  my  opirion  that  ccni- 
petiticn  with  coals  from  district^-.  3.  7.  and  3 
will  be  procressiveiy  more  severe  as  impr^.v  ed 
boiler  desu'ns  make  it  possible  to  fire  sati-- 
factcrily  coals  noi  heretor:,'re  u.;ed  fr.r  the 
generation  of  electrio.ty. 

"That,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  brief  su:;t- 
mary  of  the  competitive  situation  as  I  ste 
It.  Now  let's  see  wln.t  can  'oe  done  about  it. 
"B.tuminous  t  ::  .s  no.v  lurnishmg  5) 
percent  of  the  Nati  n  s  energy  needs,  and 
will  continue  to  be  tne  ba.-i:  fuel  f:r  many 
years,  so  lets  ha.e  a  I0-.  s  a:  t  ich  cf  your 
competitors 

on  vriist-s  C'^m 
"1.  Oil:  A~  l.r.i:  as  t'-.ere  i,-  an  en-rm.-us 
annual  consumption  of  gas.;  line  and  <.-lifr 
petroleum  distillates  there  wil!  be  pr^dui-fd 
a  large  amount  of  res.du.il  il  •  ^  be  marketed 
in  cjmpeition  with  to^;:.  Oil  .-~  t.koy  to  har.- 
dle  and  file.  Indeed  it  is  ofton  called  the  l-zy 
man's  fuel.  Oil  does  n^t  have  to  be  dried  or 
ground  or  prv.xe.s,-ed  m  any  w.^y  betOre  it  is 
used.  It  does  not  leave  a  r«^^:due  ..t  a-:i-;s 
to  be  removed  at  sutistanti-ii  e\Ol:.^e  Wnen 
used  on  banked  boiler?.  :..e  O.o.k.i.^  losi^es 
are  very  much  less  'han  witn  c  ,.:.  llieie  are 
substantia;  rtilucti-,.  11  in  r.ipral  c  -.>:.■>  m  .\ 
plant  designed  to  burn  o.".,  ?uch  as  accrue 
from  the  omission  of  mil'..>  ',r  ;t.;l<ti,-  or  elec- 
trostatic  preoii  it.itLir.-; 

"But  on  i,-  r.eces--.iry  m  m  bile  po-^er 
plants,  such  as  airplane";  ai^.d  aiitO'ir^"Cile'i, 
and  ships,  and  m  tines  ci  r.a.i  .lOtiv.ty  n.u-t 
be  made  av.o.lable  hr  t  t  tnese  u.--ers. 
Against  such  a  possibi.r.y  we  cann  't  <tore  o  1 
in  any  practical  quant.ty.  eitner  at  tlu-  rr  fin- 
eries or  at  our  plants.  Certainly  n  -t  m  aoy 
way  like  we  can  store  coal.  Moreover,  tliere 
Is  far  more  hazard  in  storing  hu^e  quantities 
cf  oil  than  there  is  in  equivaler.t  .itn.  ui.ts  if 
coal 

"Also,  fuel  oil  contains  a  minute  quantity 
of  vanadium  pent  \id*"  wr.;  ui  aaoe  erates  tl.e 
corrosion  of  meta..n'  r.tr.s  w.t.iin  the  fur- 
nace by  rem  'vmg  the  pr  'eotue  lum  there- 
from. W.ih  most  oil  to.-  1.-  not  too  serious, 
but  in  Oi.  ds  cf  f?:;:;  :j  v?  c.-tmoi  select 
only  ihoc*  o.ls  wiilrli  rr2  ICu...  ia  this  cle- 


ment, and  in  tueri  <is  of  hiith  r~wer  d-'n^i'ioO? 
11  Is  inconvenient  t  ■  -sliut  6o9-:i  b-jilers  !■,  r 
in,'-  rep:a'-en:>:-nl  of  corroded  parts, 

II  rt'.vtr,    in   addiri'^n    to  Suciiiari::,2   m 

sopoily.  oil  fluctu.Ot'  m  price  to  a  oe^.r\-e 
rrt'',t^-r  thar.  c -^.i]  i  nav -^  hr-e  a  to.-vn 
vn.ch     i.-u^ir.,  tt  5     tnis     c  ^:ni  ..tu !.■.  e     pr.,ti 

GA.S.     CTtiE^     rOitS 

•  2  Cl-  The  supply  of  natur  .:  -  is  enor- 
mous, rnuco.  greater  than  is  ce.ier  ■.,  .v  "f.r.'  wii. 
and  pipelines  have  been  buiit  a.:  -.'er  tlie 
c'lrtrv  which  deliver  it  t-  no:ir..''*  ,0  '^•jr- 
pri<::..:v  low  CTSt,  There  1=  n->  c  00:  "hit 
c  -1,;  10  d'^n-.f' ■■■-::  ^I'es  •"il:  1.  i,ve  a  hard  time 


h,  .dina    its    noark- 
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held    in    certain    areas      Eut    I    tflieve    ti.e 

c:  roffition  fr-m  eai?  m  'he  i:-,ou.-'r. -1  f^rl 
m,:.-fie"   will  n"t  be  se'^ere  '"'r  v.aop,s-  rf.-x' 

"3,   Other  coals:   As  tlamrs  lotk  :o-w.  this 
c'rr.r^tiuon    'w.ull    orow    rr  srrehsive.v    m  re 


.■■f-ri 


vr  v- 


But  there  is  reason  t~  be- 


lie', e  that  1:  will  not  result  m  the  writing 
orT     if  the  central   Pennsylvania  field 

•'In  the  hrst  place,  tt  is  unthinkable  that 
mi^li.'r,^  of  t-r-ns  of  e'.)-:-d  c^aal  will  be  aban- 
dor.ed  It  may  be  that  seme  f;-rm  of  sub- 
sidy will  ha*  e  to  equalize  the  hnrher  cost 
c :  prcxluction.  In  the  lona  run.  that  would 
b<?  cheaper  for  the  American  people  than 
the  abandcnmer.t  and  later  r€::;ama:ion  cf 
tins  held.  In  the  second  place,  I  am  of 
t.he  f  pinion  that  ether  fields  caiinot  make 
up  the  t  innaite  no^w  supplied  from  here  In 
the  third  place.  I  am.  sure  that  the  e.xn^ting 
tra:  si>'r'a*i  ^n  systems  could  never  deliver 
i,i,:n  an  .i.toun*  cf  ceil  if  the  piirrhiise  of 
the  tonnatte  n:w  suoplied  here,  were  tra.ns- 
f erred  to  thi.jse  other  regions. 

•Moreover,  eenerally  speakmz.  cen;r.\l 
Pennsylvania  c,_als  contain  les.>  inc:'n:0'as- 
tib>s  than  the  cheapest  of  the  o  .i.s  ir^m 
Ciinpetms  areas  In  addition,  the  hieh 
grincafcility  0:  the  coals  {-•omi  tO.is  aroa  m.  tke 
tht=m  desirable  for  mismg  with  lo'w  crind- 
a.hhi-y  coals,  when  the  mill  cutput  m'U:-t 
bo  raised  to  mett  ma.Timum  boiler  l-iiads.  In 
5-.i'h  periods  ..u'  ma.ximum  load,  the  incre- 
ment cost  ct  nuxme  m  centra.  Pennsylvania 
c  .'."hi   IS  fully  justified  "' 

EOECTRICrrT    AND    COAL 

'In  c.'nclu,fion,  fi.-st  let  me  emrha*:-;??  that, 
aithouib  lately  there  has  been  a  suostantial 
decrease  m  the  use  of  coal  by  the  transp-.tirta-- 
tiaoi  system  ar.d  perh.aps  other  marlie::?.  and 
a.tln)Ugh  there  ha  ^  been  a  steady  decline  m 
the  amu'jnt  o:  coal  req'uired  to  venerate  a 
unit  of  electric  ener'gy.  there  is  1:0  decline 
111  siuh:  m  tiie  uae  of  electric  pu.wer  and  the 
electric  uthitu-s  'Auh  i-eed  more  and  more 
fuel  every  year. 

■■Teohnoloeic.il  development,  s'uch  as  air 
C'U-.clitioning  deep  fref.;ers  and  television  are 
creating  steadily  increasing  load  aemands 
which  transcer.d  reduction  lu  fuel  consump- 
tion due  to  increased  efficiency.  It  is  rea- 
S'.oiaole  to  belif.^e  that  coal  will  be  called 
up^.>n  to  furnish  most  of  this  ene.'^'zy.  Tliis 
area  can  part.c.pate  to  the  ex-en:  tnat  ycu 
succeed  u.  r?ci'..c.i.g  the  delivered  c,  .-t  and 
in  improving  q'oal.ty  bv  the  replacement  of 
an-:q'aated  methods  and  eq'uipment 

■  It  is  a.xiomatic  th.at  without  sales  there 
wih  be  no  tunds  tor  such  replacements  lorth- 
cominii.  Even  111  the  present  competitive 
marlset,  sales  must  be  made  at  prices  which 
will  provide  a  margin  s'U.£ciei':t  t.v  enable 
V  u  t.j  proceed.  It  seems  t<;  me  that  this 
situation  calls  for  your  thought: ul  con?id«-ra- 
tiau  and  energetic  action." 

DISCX'SSES   STRIP   COAL 

M'  Dennis's  add-ess  made  a  profound  im- 
pr-s-i.  11  on  his  audience  am.ong  which  were 
mat-."  coal  pr-Voucer  guest.s  and  a  score  of 
l.val  bosmess.men  who  have  cotie  t'-i  realize 
what  tb.e  "black  diamonds"  m.ean  tn  local 
peon  ntv  The  s'>eaker  was  mtr  duced  by 
Eotiir.-  Profident  James  K.  Nevlmg 


I  .  r-p  •  ,1  .1  ,'oo'"'^*i'  n  pu'  to  h'.m  f  '.ownij; 
»'  i  r-'TTiirfiJ,  Mr  Di/UiUs  srid  that  ins„i,;lar  as 
h-'  ,,',  ..  -  ,'■  o.;o,i.:y  a,,e  o<  ,a.  >,';o--.j  t.ure  ., 
;,      'I'-'i  ,'■  '-:".'"   ,,r  oi,'Cri;i,i:.nti,  ..   ...;„..;■..'•    sir  p 

(■   ;        ,-    t  ;cn.      H-^    s.i.d    <-nie    prt'n,u,ore    1: 1 

t  ■;  ''':'.  "■■f'!o\"'>  *  ::t  Tf  ■«»  as  S' 'ri;,"  yt  '  ,  5.'U: 
t.     ■    .  ■  ;:.:.■    'f.f-r.v."    v.,.,.;     'y,-s,s    weuot, 

aa-.d  t^iAt  tht.-e  va.,.  a  liO.  o*.  ^'o-.  0  stroo  >  ,0i 
to  be  had  some  e'«fii  cette:  th.m  ooop-ir.inrd 
coal. 

Ke  e.'r,'-h  .sized  tr.at  tl"  me'h'--d  c'f  niin- 
1:  ^  r-'tci  i.'-t-.m.;  r,."'  d','>  ■»  ,:h  tne  qu..lii-.  of 
I'.. I-  ■-''.■■,:n  '.  ;  (-■,  .,il  SiXMkini  .a  lev  .:h  on  strip 
o  ..■.:.  ;  e  uoolared  he  b'jos  ii  1,,,'t  of  it  and  wou.d 
bov  r  ',-■  bu-  t'T  ,-ne  faotcr  E!ab.>rHtini;, 
h**  s,  i„,.i  >  :oe  str.p  c:'a:.  ra:"t icuhtriy  fir^t 
fu:=  v>.».-  t  .  .  loch  ,n  ii,  .~t-ure  :  r  the  blow - 
er-'voe  b-  Oers  ;:rnv>.-al!y  u-'ed  by  utilities, 
Thi-  he  ."c-'id,  th'~v  boutihi  hir  «ummer  use 
but  '.and  it  d.fScult  to  handle  1:1  winter  due 
to  freer! ns. 

He  inferred  tcx->  tliat  shippers  might  help 
themM-;'.es  immea.surably  by  reducing  the 
ni -isfure  content  cf  strip  coal  when  the 
m.':  isture  w.^s  caused  by  mining  practices, 
that  IS.  some  coals  took  up  mohsture  when 
allowed  to  lay  :■  w  Ii:ng  before  btint;  loaded 
cut,  and  by  refraining  from  loading  during 
e-ttremely  l-oig  pericxls  cf  wet  weather. 


Facts  About  Railroad  Retirement  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OS-   CON.VECT!!.  tT 

IN  THU  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVE3 

WcdJicsdat;.  May  23.  1951 

Mr  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  ray  remarks, 
I  de.iire  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment that  appears  in  the  hssue  of  the 
newspaper  Labor  for  this  week.  Thi.s 
statement  is  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Leighty,  chair- 
man cf  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  A.s- 
sociation.  in  connection  with  various 
bills  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Mr. 
Leighty's  statement  follows 

Facts  .^Bofr  Railkoad  Retikement  Bills 
(By  G  E  Leighty.  chalrmfin,  Railway  Lab-jr 
Executives'  As&ixilation ) 
M'Ost  railr^^aders  know  that  Congress  is 
very  actively  considering  several  bills  ta 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  But 
1:  is  ever,  more  important  that  they  should 
kno-a-  the  facts  that  will  enable  them  t  d 
decide  i.i'eHlgently  what  bill  they  want  la 
see  ado'pted-  The  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
.Asstxtiation  Ij  composed  of  18  railway  lab<„,r 
crearotZati.'i'ns  representing  more  tliati  a  mil- 
lion railroad  employees,  or  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  total,  the  majority  <::'  whom 
are  subscribers  and  readers  of  Lab'jr,  We 
are  taking  this  means  to  acq'.iaint  them 
w.th  the  e^eri'ial  facts. 

H  R  266-j  and  S.  1347  are  identical  Hou.~e 
r>nd  S*=na'e  bills  supported  by  the  Rahw.fV 
L'b^r  Exo'-utives"  AsRvKiation.  These  bills 
pr-.:vide  the  foln  wirig  benehts: 

l  Increa.se  in  benefits  for  Widows  and 
chhc'i'en  1  which  n(;w  average  fJO  i^r  widows 
ar.d  118  for  chiltireni  by  at  least  60  percent. 
'2  Increases  in  retired  emjjli.'yee  ann unties 
rf  apo-.,;ximate;y  14  peroent  and  Increa-sts 
In  !>e:iSi'>n,e  cjf  15  percent 

"^  Pr''.'V,des  a  v,  ut-  -  b'-neflt  f'-r  v  ■.■■'■>  <  ' 
re..r..L.   employet-s   v.  0:11   both   are   aae   to   '..r 
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amt.  T^»  wtr»"»  beoeflt  te  on^n*U  the  rr- 
tto««  waptoynl  «Anuit7  or  pension  up  to 
&  mMMimvm  at  KH. 

4.  tUlam  ftttm  compenMition  cr«U table 
«p  to  tiW  p«r  Booth  in  ccmpaXin^  axiBUl- 
tm.  th-.a  prondlBc:  a  sM&tintUl  Mktttional 

ta  It   ptTf***'-   to   pimrMr   th««    tc- 

vtUkOVt  liM  fi— tnK  tlw  tax  rate  vbi> 

ft-Ul  keeping  the  system  financially  sound? 
TtMM  ►^'if  sol«»  that  probtcm  m  folknr' 

1.  CHual  fa  .;^oyw  <thaae  vbo  at  retire- 
ncnt  or  dMth  have  Imi  than  10  yean  oi: 
rattraaid  aarrtec)  are  tranaferred  to  sodal- 
wcvrlty  uoittTM*  0«^  ^^  *  guaranty  MC^^^i^t 

ta  taM*  pant  vhU*  In  raUroad  empk>y- 

2.  Dttpklcate  credtt  for  prior  aemce  on 
whtch  BO  tax  haa  liacn  paM  ettJter  to  aortal 
•amrtty  or  rallraad  rcttreaocnt  1*  eliminated. 

5.  The  r*«wiTnTiT«  taxable  compenaatlon  Is 
luf  I  la— 11  tram  CSOO  per  month  to  1400  per 
month  hagmntng  January  U  19^2. 

4.  Hm   lull  I  mi    In  raUroad   payroUs   and 
aa  to  future  payroUs  pro- 
:  eoOactlaiia  than  vera  expeet- 
ad  a  tmw  yaaca  aca 

§.  UmMa  puatrtcUemePt  eamlnga  of  fu- 
ture aaa«llaatB  la  a  iirr  ■**»—•  atmUar  to  the 
rm-rent  proTlalons  erf  the  Social  Security  Act. 


H.  R   mw  and  S    13.S3  arc  hlUii  »pc>i\90T*\ 
br   four  or  the   train    •rrvtr*   onranJTallnis 
As  now  modified  by  their  sponsors  thes*^  bilU 
aouM  reault  In 

1.  A  16»^j-percent  Increase  In  unnulty  an.! 
penalon  paymenU  to  retired  employee*  nnlv 
a.  no  iDcreaaes  for  widow*,  children    «r.'l 
other  survivors  except   Ir.  thiise  row  ri.M~«  \:\ 
the  hlcher  brackets  wbere  an  inrr^nsf     :  r-    '- 
over  $3.75  per  month  mlghl  be  alio*  ible 
a.  No  benefits  for  wive*. 
I^Jr  seTcrat  wcelu  before  Jntrcxluclnp  H    R 
3d69.  the  Railway  Labor  Executives    Asivvia- 
Uon  delayed  actUin  In  the  hope    >f  securin< 
agreement  with  the  four  train  service  organ; - 
■atloDs.     A  aeries  of  meetings  wa'^  held      A> 
a  reault  of  ttoeae  meeUngs   the  Railway  Lab<  r 
KxecuUeea'     Aaaoclatlon    relucianily    deter- 
mined that  It  cculd  not  agree  with  the  p^«i- 
tlon  of  the  four  organlzauons.     The  spokes- 
men for  theae  orcanizai:on«  were  unwillict? 
to    maka    ttac    financial    arranfremenu    tha', 
would   permit   the   Increaaea   In   bene  ft  ts   »e 
consider  esaential.     Such  funds  as  the  hisfher 
payroUa  produce  they  want  to  use  to  mcrr.^.^f* 
bencftu  for  retired  emplcyeea  only,   leavir.^ 
wi'rea,  wickjwa.  and  children  worse  off  tliaa 
they  vould   be   under   social   security      The 
main  differencea  between   the  two   bills  a.s 
they  affect  you  are  aa  follows: 


Uyrai 


H-  R   3WW    ?    1~>4:  .  RLEA  bill 


1.  A  widow  tt  s  ilifiaaiiil  cc»- 
yimjwt. 

1  A  difnadent  dkAA  of  a  de- 
naanl  «atpter«» 


4.  A  iiiatd  ! 


LTte 


af  a  fetfe*4  «f»- 


IncT^iiies  your  t»ii<'St  iS 
cent. 

...do 


I  P«T- 


lainam    your    N-neCt    by    apprrm- 
■iAtely  M  {.irrrtnt. 


Iiieitw'  Twar  beweflt  by  15  perceot. 


WVa  beU  of  you  are  sis  65  or  orrr, 
crm  T«u  a  wiiel  iJlowaiKe  of  H 
four  ausbantl's  aaDuity  up  to  • 
BaxiBitiB  o(  W. 


H.  R.rjo  '?.  \:^  4  Ops  W.\ 


No  mrreaie  otw  pp-sent  benefit  ctrvpt  t  • 
poesiblv  slwhi  iiK^'VM  for  Wkip*  ai  v>  • 

IJO. 

Increaaes   jwir   benefit   by    IMi    perrvr' 
AkS  y(Tur»eU  il  ibe    -^ir*  l-t  iwttt:       ^ 
wiirth  kavuiE  your  "orMvoni  u.  i  *»(-♦• 
poyitJon  than  rhey  i«(jul<i  be  ur't'-r  s<Ki.ii 
SMinty 

liiiiiii  your  benefit  by  '^**  perreni  1  * 
the  eitr*  !■'»  uerwni  '-noMfitt  '. .  ium:'v 
m  yi.iur  min<l  th.-  f»Jur>'  ;  .jktt-"' 
wiiiiiw'»  sn'1  childr*^''  NTieflt^' 

No  beorflt  pruvxled. 


Tt»  railroad  retirement  committee  of  tha 
KQttTaa'  AjBoetBttoB  apent 
a  y«ar  In  earefnl  atnrtiaa  of  our 
1  in  tteterratninf  tha 
of  rmORMid  iwilinyaea  On 
tf  tteaa  aCiadlM  «•  prepared  what 
«•  fMl  U  •■  a^mtahle  and  wcU-balanced 
in  rijT—  la  the  eouraa  d.  our  consideration 
or  thli  *ak)sct,  w  bcUl  many  ocmfercncea 
with  the  nperta  of  the  Raftorjad  Rctircmmt 
vntaaUe  adrloa  and  aa- 
In  preparing  amcnd- 
BMSta.  T^a  Bowrd  haa  oAcUDy  advised 
that     oar     progyam     shotild     be 

^ We  are   confident   that  the   vast 

vmywj  ta  railroad  onfiloyecB  are  in  accord 
vttli  tiMt  program. 

OoiMMHr  tke  beaeflta  we  propoae  and  wa 
beltave  fan  will  wiah  to  support  our  bOIa. 
Wa  wi*  yoa  to  wrlU  your  Oongremmen  and 
to  anpport  B.  R.  960  and  S.  1M7 
aBcadsaent.  We  need  your  aaalst- 
to  aai  III!  the  prompt  enactmant  of  this 


■ay    B*    Slfalccit 
PwiMt  Umm  af  Fret  Am 


EAiaWBlOW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  IL  JUDD 

OK  Moonaora 
ZX  TBS  BOV8B  OT  BAPKlBlirTATI  V  B 

Twetdat.  Maw  22.  1951 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  exteiid  my  retxvarlu  in  the 


RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 

by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer : 

Manta  Mar  Ba  Snaracic  Cnma  or  PoaaiBLE 

UmoM  or  Faxa  Aau 

(By  Bdgar  Anael  Mowrer) 

Baemo,  Phuxppiwk  Isi_»i»t>s  — Like  the 
American  people,  the  PiHplnos  are,  as  I  see  it. 
engaging  hi  a  dangerous  pame  They  are 
tiling  their  country's  foreign  policy  as  a  p«  - 
titical  football.  Jtist  as  some  American  Re- 
publicans seem  at  least  as  much  Interested  m 
uotng  the  liacArthur  dlsmtaaal  to  win  the 
next  election  aa  in  forcing  a  change  In  the 
United  States  China  policy,  so  people  here, 
■ome  myaterkmsFy.  others  In  the  open,  are 
ready  to  dieoree  the  PhlUpplnea  from  rlo^e 
l^lll^n^^  wtth  the  United  States  In  order  '  > 
discredit  the  Philippines  administration  In 
the  peraon  of  the  preaent  Secretary  of  Ff  r- 
eign  .Affairs,  the  distinguished  general. 
Carloa  P.  Bocnulo. 

In  both  caaes.  strangely  enough.  th« 
United  Statea  State  Department  h.u  befi 
partly  reaponalble.  It  haa  for  acme  time 
been  otoDoua  that  boweeer  ready  the  Ameri- 
can leaders  may  be  to  gain  time  by  babying 
Bad  China,  the  American  people  will  n  c 
iadeflnltely  apara  the  homeland  of  tho 
tnaotent  hordea  who  have  Intervened  axalr.-^t 
the  United  Natlona  In  Korea.  By  tha 
aame  token,  the  Philippine  people  can- 
not but  query  the  vaUdtty  of  the  Quirin'  - 
Romulo  policy  when  they  see  the  American 
State  Department  abandoning  the  original 
plan  of  a  four-power  Pacific  pact  of  commtii 
defeaae.  including  the  PhlUpplnea  (and  ulti- 
mately Japan  and  one  or  more  cuunlrles 
on  the  Aalan  mainland)  fur  a  purely  co;.- 
lultative  pact  with  Nt*  Zeaiai.d  and  Aas- 
Uaiia. 


An.erlran  omdals  may  (and  do)  explain 
that  this  ct  nwiltatlve  pact  U  only  a  first 
ii'ep,  that  It  was  neceseary  In  order  to  In- 
dure  'he  two  Kni<ll8h  speaking  Islands  to 
u.  (■)■•  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan;  that  the 
Philippines  are  already  certain  of  full  prc- 
t»M-'lon  bv  the  United  States  and  needed  no 
further  assurance:  that  It  U  advisable  to 
ral'e  Aujitralla  and  New  Zealand  to  the  same 
r^lHtlonship  with  America  as  the  Philip- 
pines, in  order  to  bring  them  together  later. 

ASIA  SECONBAKT 

W  rrled  Filipinos  are  bound  to  believe 
ihrt-  uuce  more.  Britain  has  Intervened  in 
V.AAUui^ton  to  malte  sure  that  ■■cont;»in- 
nien;  m  A*i*  comes  well  behind  "contain- 
ment in  Europe.  They  are  bound  to  ask 
why  the  United  Slate*  has  not  Insisted  that 
AuiU-ali.'i  and  New  Zealand  guarantee  the 
I'hi.ippinea  on  a  reciprocal  basis  as  the  price 
ot  -)btaininK  a  military  guaranty  from  the 
Unaed  SUles.  And  the  best  Informed 
ani'  :-.l;  them  rannot  but  wonder  why  the 
United  States  apparenUy  does  not  recognize 
the  overwhelming  need  for  consolidating  the 
defense  of  the  entire  Far  East  and  the  role 
of  '.eaderahip  In  this  consolidation  which, 
with  India  hostile,  only  the  Philippine  Re- 
public is  able  and  ready  to  assume  {or  will 
be  once  the  suppression  of  domestic  re- 
bellion  has  gone  further). 

It  Is  fortunate  for  Americans  and  Flllptncs 
alike  that  the  Initiative  in  suggesting  that 
Manila  might  become  a  satellite  of  New 
Deini  and  an  advocate  of  neutrality  was  flr«t 
taken  by  a  former  collaborator  with  the 
Japanese,  Justice  Claro  M  Recto.  One  may 
fee!  that  Judge  Recto  is  ready  to  bend  the 
knee  to  any  conqueror  of  sufficient  brutality 
and  stature  Neutrality  in  today's  conflict 
aids  none  but  the  members  of  the  Kremlin 
conspiracy  Nonetheleas.  there  is  the  same 
danger  that  In  staging  a  foreign -policy  fight 
now  the  Filipinos  may  forget  the  world- 
wide threat  as  there  is  that  the  American 
people,  In  their  dispute  over  IfacArthur  and 
China,  may  cease  to  realise  that  the  real 
KusRlan  danger  can  be  met  only  by  national 
unity 

There  Is  another  similarity.  Just  as  many 
Americans,  in  their  resentment  of  what  they 
regard  as  either  dar^erous  aeal  or  criminal 
i.e^l licence  on  the  part  of  President  Truman, 
nverliwik  the  lact  ti^t  under  him  the  United 
States  has  embarked  upon  the  most  daring 
policy  of  any  people  anywhere — the  preser- 
vauon  of  human  freedom — so  many  FlU- 
pln(«,  Irritated  by  what  they  call  the  inade- 
quacy of  Quirlno  and  the  vanity  of  Romulo, 
forget  that  It  was  the  Philippine  President 
acting  through  his  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
flmt  rero«nlred  the  oTerwhelmlng  need  fcr 
A."iian  unity.  TTie  first  Quirlno  proposal  for 
southeast  Asian  unity  Is  a  landmark  With 
the  Bfigulo  conference,  the  Prealdent  put  the 
Republic  of  the  PhlUpplnea  at  the  head  of 
free  Ai^ia  If  this  la  not  an  honor  for  a 
yrjune  and  none  too  populous  nation,  then 
}u5t  what  do  the  Flllplnoe  want?  That  it 
ptlll  remains  largely  unappreciated  ard  un- 
secir.ded  ty  the  United  States  I*  jnlm- 
por-ant  Vvt  the  time  la  not  far  dls  ant  — 
H»  r  .see  It — when  Waahlngton  wiU  beg  llanlla 
to  make  a  new  effort  to  unite  Btirma.  Slam, 
and  Indochina  (Viet  Nam.  Cambodli:.  and 
La(*)  Into  a  single  strategic  area  that,  fri^m 
the  PhlUpplnea  &a  a  center,  can  be  efle.nively 
defended. 

This  new  effort  could  concelrably  br  maris 
In  three  steps:  flrat,  diplomatic  recoimtlon 
of  Indochina  by  the  PhlUpplnea  and  by 
B'lrnui.  then,  a  conference  of  defense  secre- 
taries on  internal  aecurlty  and  the  el  mi  mi - 
tion  of  Stalin 'a  fifth  columns  by  common 
efforts:  third,  a  new  conference  open  only 
to  Buch  Asian  countrlea  as  are  ready  fcr 
economic,  political,  and  military  cop«raUon. 

BAKXtEaS  SSXM 

These  »re  things  which  the  Qulrlno-R.  m- 
uiu  It  iiui  can,  if  pornilttcd,  carry  uul.    Tliey 
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cannot  do  so  In  the  teeth  of  American  oppo- 
sition or  apathy.  They  cannot  do  so  if  either 
or  both  of  them  are  discredited  at  home. 

Bagulo.  150  miles  north  of  Manila  and  a 
mile  above  it.  Is  where  "everybody  who  is 
anybody'  comes  during  the  hot  season  for 
week  ends  and  vacations.  It  is  here  that 
last  year,  the  Philippine  leaders  played  hot 
to  a  numbor  of  A.-^ian  governments  and 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  persuade  them  to 
form  a  common  front  against  a  common 
danger.  During  the  24  hours  I  have  been 
here,  living  in  the  mansion  a.s  tl~.e  guest  of 
the  President,  eating  v.-ith  him.  Usteninp  to 
his  idea.s,  I  have  mcjre  than  ever  fe'.t  the 
need  for  viewing  all  free  Asia,  frum  Pakistan 
to  Japan,  as  one  vast  military  and  political 
area,  with  Manila  as  Its  strategic  center. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  here  is  a  proj- 
ect on  which  Americans  (Republicans  and 
Democrats)  and  Filipinos  (both  Liberals  and 
Nationalist*)    could  agree? 


Ballantine  Plan  for  Civil  Defense  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr,  WH.ARTON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Ballantine  plan  for  civil  defense  in 
Kingston,  a  community  of  the  Thirtieth 
ConRve.'^.'-ional  District  in  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 

We  are  particularly  plea.sed  that  pri- 
vate industry  in  Kingston,  as  represent- 
ed by  the  local  branch  there  of  P.  Bal- 
lantine &  Sons,  of  Newark.  N,  J.,  has 
made  available  to  Mayor  Oscar  Newkirk 
and  Civil  Defen.se  Director  Sherwood  E. 
Davis,  a  21 -truck  fleet  which  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  a  time  of  urgency 
or  disaster. 

K.n^ston,  while  needing  protection  as 
an  industrial  center  located  on  an  ar- 
terial river,  also  is  sufficiently  far  from 
larcer  cities  like  New  York  so  that  it 
may  be  chosen  as  a  haven  by  bia  city 
dwellers  seeking  refuge  from  a  sudden 
disa.'^ter. 

Tins  provision  of  emergency  relief 
equipment  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Gibbs, 
local  branch  manager  for  the  brewery, 
demonstrated  on  March  14  just  how  efiB- 
ciently  the  citizens  might  be  served  m 
a  time  of  stress. 

The  convoy,  on  call  24  hours,  is  sup- 
plied with  emergency  equipment  making 
it  possible  for  the  vehicles  to  become,  as 
most  needed,  field  hospitals,  transports 
for  medical  supplies,  evacuation  units, 
or  mobile  kitchens. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  other  private  con- 
cerns in  Kingston  and  in  neighborin.g 
townv  soon  will  offer  their  trucks  and 
automobiles  on  a  similar  basis.  The 
benefits  of  this  industrial  participation, 
first  conceived  by  Mr.  Carl  W.  Baden- 
hausen.  president  of  Ballantine 's,  are 
manifold 

I  bf^lieve  that  all  parties  to  this  prac- 
tical arrangement  for  the  protection  of 


American  citizens  in  New  York  Slate 
deserve  commendation,  and  it  is  my 
ardent  hope  that  this  oJicial  record  of 
the  latest  extension  of  the  Ballantine 
plan  will  encourage  other  industries  and 
other  communities  to  adopt  it  as  a 
p?.*:l?rn. 


Proclamation  bj  the  Major  and  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Healdsborj, 
Calif. 


Ic  Will  Be  a  Good  Thing  if  We  Look  Well 
and  Lengthily  Before  We  Leap,  so  Far 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 
Is  Concerned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 

Mr,  VAN  ZANTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  word 
of  caution  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people  concerning  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  is  contained  in  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Glov- 
ersviile  <N.  Y. »  Herald.  May  1,  1951: 
Getting  Both  Sides 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  is  doing  a  thoroup"..  job 
(if  securinB,  all  the  tacts  pertaining  to  the 
propo.sed  St,  Lawrence  seaway  and  hydro- 
e'ectric  development. 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  Idf.-a  would  seem  to 
he  a  most  advantageous  one;  but  the  more 
one  probes  into  tlie  difficulties  that  would 
be  encountered,  the  more  ef  a  chance  it 
seems  to  be. 

The  other  day  Ma],  Gen.  R  G  Breene. 
United  States  Army,  retired,  who  is  now  a 
consulting  engineer,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  provided  some  highly  infor- 
mative testimony. 

It  might  be  stated  that  Army  engineers 
have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  entire  St. 
LawTence  project  to  tills  country  at  $566,- 
795,000  for  a  27-foct  channel:  $765,764,000 
for  a  30-foot  channel:  and  $1,048,909,000  for 
a  35-foot  channel.  This  Is  the  official  cost 
picture  of  the  Government  as  presented  to 
the  country. 

But  General  Breene  put  an  ent  'ely  differ- 
ent aspect  on  tiie  matter.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  are  only  two  Groat  Lakes  ports 
which  now  could  make  use  of  even  the  27- 
foot  draft  channel,  while  there  are  84  Great 
Lakes  ports  on  which  Federal  funds  are  spent 
periodically,  and  which  would  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  improvements 
of  their  harlwrs  in  order  that  they.  too.  would 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  waterway. 

And  General  Breene — an  engineer,  remem- 
ber— estimated  that  the  necessary  improve- 
ments for  only  17  of  these  84  harbors  would 
cost  tl04. 574.000  for  the  27-foot  channel, 
S304.3 10.000  for  the  30-foot  channel,  and 
8577.598.000  for  the  35-foot  channel. 

Then  came  Frazer  A.  Bailey,  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Shipping  Com- 
panies, who  made  a  point  that  already  has 
been  stressed  by  the  Morning  Herald — that 
only  10  percent  of  American-flag  oceangoing 
shipe  would  be  able  to  use  the  27-foot  chan- 
nel; and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  proposed  waterway  would  accrue 
solely  to  foreign-flag  ships,  with  their  lesser 
drafts. 

It  will  be  a  good  thing  If  we  look  well  and 
lengthily  before  we  leap,  so  far  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  la  concerned. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

OF  CALirO.lNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 

Mr,  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10  last,  I  made  a  speech  and  extended 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  regarding  a 
very  ununsual  and  outstanding  job  being 
done  by  the  citizens  of  Healdsburg.  Calif.. 
in  adopting  an  Army  battalion  in  Korea. 
The  work  that  these  ^ood  people  are 
doing  has  drawn  national  attention,  and 
I  would  recommend  that  every  commu- 
nity in  our  country  follow  their  fine 
example  to  the  end  that  every  regmient 
of  all  types  of  the  service  be  given  that 
personal  attention  and  assistance  to 
build  up  their  morale  in  these  times  when 
they  are  fighting  our  battle  for  us. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  proclamation  is- 
sued by  the  city  of  Healdsburg  and  an 
article  from  the  Petaluma  Argus- 
Couner  of  May  9  which  I  am  including 
at  this  point  in  the  Record; 

PnOCLAMATlON 

Whereas  various  civic  organizations  of 
Healdsburg,  Calif.,  have  prepared  plans  for 
tne  adoption  of  the  First  Battalum.  Seventli 
Infantry  Regiment.  Tlurd  Division  of  the 
United  States  Army,  desiijned  to  assist  the 
men  of  said  battalion  m  obtaining  Items  in 
short  supply  or  requested  items  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  contacts  with 
the  men  of  said  battalion  as  requested  by 
Lt,  Col.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  commander  there- 
ul:    and 

Whereas  It  appears  tliat  the  men  of  said 
battalion  are  in  need  of  stationery  and  other 
personal  articles  of  comfort  not  usi,.ally  lui- 
nlshed    them;    and 

Whereas  a  group  of  worthy  citizens  and 
organizations  has  requested  the  city  council 
to  er.dorse  the  proposed  plan  and  encourage 
all  citizens  of  our  a:)mmunity  to  actively  sup- 
port the  plan  by  united  participation  there- 
in; 

Now,  therefore,  the  mayor  and  city  council 
of  Healdsburg  do  hereby  proclaim  the  adop- 
tion of  the  First  Battalion,  Seventh  Infantry 
Regiment,  United  States  Army,  by  pet^ple 
of  the  city  of  Healdsburg.  Calif  ,  insofar  as 
they  are  voluntarily  able  to  morally  and  phy- 
sically .assist  the  men  of  said  battalion  In 
procuring  for  them  additional  supplies,  per- 
sonal Items,  and  comforts  at  the  battle 
front  and  elsewhere,  not  ordinarily  supplied 
to  them  In  their  line  of  duty. 

I  hereby  further  proclaim  that  the  weric 
commencing  with  March  26  ^hall  be  desig- 
nated as  First  Battalion  Week  and  de.licated 
to  the  purposes  hereinabove  set  forth. 

Dated  March  19.  1951. 

O.  H.  PiucE, 

Mai/or. 

Attest : 

Edwin  Lavchart 

City  Clerk. 
George   Kkamek, 

Councilman. 

AKTBUB  RUONAVAAaA, 

Councilman. 
Rot  C.  Hendex&on, 

Councilman. 
J.  L.  McEachebn. 

Councilman. 
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rrtom  tfa*  IMatttxaa  Arfue-Ooiaicr  at  Ua? 

Rx.uj8ar«6's  A»oma  Ko«e*  Battmjoh  Sow 

(Bj  Jobs  RAndulph) 

SoMCwiatxz     r?»     Koka.     May     9— Llti:* 

HfaJ<S»burg.  C*lll .  fct   ifce  fc*ul   rolling   and 

thooMBdi  o*  ai^  S*ope  It   nev«r   Btops — at 

l?A5t  as  loDg  M  w»r  keeps  them  »way  trcni 

n»«i<Mwg  adopted  a  battaUon  ot  front - 
Tine  troop*.  Mow  ti»e  battaiicm  ic  the  hest- 
»upplie<i  outfit  In  Korea. 

WlM>  tiat  feci  so  many  atrTaaU  envelopes. 
•ad  Blrron.  and  waahra^s,  and  combs,  and 


Tbaae  tlUnc*  <^^  more  predcus  tjian  gcId 
In  KiOre*.  and  harder  to  And. 

It  all  started  wben  the  battalion's  ccan- 
Trt«T*«<iT>^  cAeer.  Lt.  Ool.  Fred  Weynnd.  wrote 
hte  wife  »>ow  ^art  the  men  were  of  •all  the 
mtle  tikti^a." 

Hte  wife.  Artlae.  mentioned  tbc  letter  et  a 
HealiMMait  CliaiBber  of  Corunerce  meeting, 
-'agokaanc  got  the  idea  of  adopuag  the  hai- 
tahco,*'  Werand  uUd. 

The  wliole  town  (population  3.184),  liked 
Xitf  Mra. 

The  flrat  ablpment  rot  here  about  10  days 
»go — )iwt  as  the  weary  doufrhboys  came  ofl 
the  ttite  after  the  Chincae  offensive. 

"^c'd  bad  a  nx^h  week,  and  were  really 
beat  wit,"  Weyand  recounted-  '"The  very 
laat  day.  after  a  week  of  h^Ung  and  digging 
and  no  atoep.  we  had  a  13-mlle  march  with 
full  pack.  It  was  the  finishing  touch,  and 
everyone  waa  Ajwn  In  the  mouth. 

"Wc  fot  iBtD  our  area  and  found  the  first 
pftcketo  bad  arrtwd.  They  were  fuU  of  read- 
In^  ituff  sad  ***»"g«  like  mlrrcra  and  waah- 
raga  *»»d  eaaaba  that  we  could  tjae  right 
■way  fcr  our  dean-op. 

"Maybe  «^*«t  docact  aound  like  much,  but 
beliew  nae.  K  made  na  all  feel  better  to  know 
that  f"— »■«■*•  at  laaat.  waa  thinking  of  us. 
One  ot  the  bad  ttaiuga  about  thla  war  is  that 
l<m  get  to  faeUng  that  yew  re  forgotten. 

■'I  sent  the  Healdsb\ir^  people  a  letter  of 
♦K»..ir«  ttota  the  battahon.  Mow  we're  kind 
oC  h«r*"g  (or  aoow  eating  anacka — ^thlngs 
fiv»  ciMaaa  and  aanflae*  and  crackers — ]ust 
ao  It  isn't  Army  ttuff.  The  men  would  really 
Itfcji  ■■MtMm  bght  and  dxffetcnt.'* 

Tbey  eertatnly  woold.  and  ao  would  any 
battaUon.  Weyand'a  outfit  aeema  to  be  pretty 
w«U  taken  can  of  by  Healdsburg.  But  if  any 
otter  town  baa  atmUar  kleaa  there  la  plenty 
ot  scope. 

B««ry  one  at  tlie  United  Stataa  dlTlaiona 
tn  Kona  baa  battaltnna  of  tnlantry  and  bat- 
al  ftald  artiUary. 

are  tte  allied  troc^  wbo  have 
cqaaOy  toagb  frant-ttne  )oba — and  the  serv- 
iea  OBlta  meb  aa  medtna.  engineers,  ord- 
BAi^  BMBi.  ilfDal  eorpaman.  and  so  on. 

lota  ot  lonely  men  axid  boys  who 
,  a  Mt  of  ebeeee  and  crackers, 
i  faalt^  that  no  matter  how  long  and 
dreary  the  «v,  nxX  •veryone  at  bome  baa 
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EZTE398ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiaooMEUt 
XX  Ttm  BOOBS  OP  BXPRESZIfTATIVES 
y.  May  23,  19S1 


Ifr.  TAraOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der kafc  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rcoon.  I  wtsh  to  Include  the  statement 
which  I  bad  made  before  the  House 
Coouolttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  in  support  of  H  R.  3669,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  benefits  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act: 

STAnaowT  or  How.  Ci-iMXifT  J   Zablocki,  i  r 
WtacoxsiN.  BirosE  ths  Hovsk  Co Mwirrrr. 

CT*    IwmtSTATI!:    ANO    FrRETGN     COMMESCE     ;.N 

Sr-FT-DTT  OF  H    R.    :*€S9 

Mr    Chairman,   In    arpearlnr    Irrfore   your 

c-mrr.-A:ec,  I  an  p'.f.^^ed  :  ■  •-  .:;  ■*:'h  r.v;  c'Af- 
tingui&hed  colleA^ues  m  supporting  H  R. 
?6e9  a  bin  TO  imnmve  '\\e  Xyf.-^.fV.ts.  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  becau-*.  in  my 
estimation,  of  a;i  tl.e  n.^wsares  on  this  sub- 
.■»ect  penrtln?  bcf.re  vrur  c  rnmifrp  this  bill 
most  adcq\:.ttc;v  "akes  i:r.o  c<"nsJdcratlon  the 
r.r.anc;r.l  mte^riry.  the  ac"-i.Anal  soundness, 
and  the  pra.-tirability  of  th?  nitire  railroad 
retirement  system,  while  attempting  to  ad- 
;u.«t  the  pen3-.or.s  and  rrnrcmei.-  bpnoflts  to 
:he  reaiuies   ol   the   prefent    dav 

I  have  had  an  opportunity,  within  the 
'.asT  fex  davs,  tc  e\.T:-.une  carfl'u'.'.y  'hf  testi- 
mony eiven  before  The  Ser.att'  C  rriir..: tee  on 
LAbor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  initial 
presentauons  made  before  yuur  committee, 
bv  various  witnesses  Interested  in  *he  amend- 
ments to  the  preaent  Railniad  Re'irement 
Act.  Having  analyzed  their  views.  I  leei  ttiat 
H  R.  36e9  offers  the  most  ef;uitabie  approach 
to  the  problems  now  ctjnfron'-ini?  your  com- 
mittee While  I  am  fuliy  awtre  o?  the  fact 
that  much  thought  and  a  thorough  study  of 
a:i  problems  involved  went  :n\o  the  drafting 
of  this  legislation.  I  als«j  understand  that  its 
suppcners  represent  .some  7.5  pcicent  of  the 
ra.llroad  men  and  women  primarily  affected 
bv   the    law. 

"in  Its  report  to  the  Senate  Ccmml-.*po  '  :i 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Ei-.ard,  a  .:overn:ncr.tal  aj;e;--  y 
which  administers  this  act,  rcjorteJ  as  fol- 
lows: 

•The  Board  has  examined  all  the  bills  In- 
troduced In  this  ?es.>!rn  o.f  Cor.gres.^  *n  in- 
crease  benefits  u:  cier  the  R.Al'.ro.id  Retire- 
ment Act  en  the  b.usis  ^t  the  'XWo-x.r.:,  'trc 
testa: 

••1.  The  increase  in  benefits  mus'  '^p  .:i 
conformity  with  the  hieh  payroll  taxes  paid 
by  railroad  empkyees  and  their  employers 
for  the  maintenance  of  t?-.e  s>-stem: 

•*2  The  added  benefits  mus'-  bp  f.nanrril 
by  a  method  other  than  increasing  tax  rn'c  . 
end 

"3.  The  added  benefits  ard  the  rr.e'h^  f 
financing  them  must  be  .^uch  a5  n'"*  t  )  affect 
the  financial  jjoundness  -^^   the   sy.-tem. 

■•Of  all  the  biUs  abjve  mrntioned,  *b.e  hill 
8.  1347  Ir  the  only  one  whlf-h  mee's  a!!  x're 
three  teeta  and  makes  m.ar.y  other  impr' •ve- 
ment« ." 

Theae  recommendatinn.s  apply  eqiially  'o 
S.  1347  and  to  Its  companion  bt'.l,  H  R  '^m^K 
now  before  your  committee  They  sh''i:  1 
merit  careful  consideration  since,  from  tl.^ 
beginning,  legislation  affecting  the  Railr  •  i 
Retirement  Act  has  always  been  In  clo.-e  har- 
mony with  the  advice  fjlvcn  thereon  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  The  fact  that 
the  railroad  retirement  system  as  It  nperatrs 
today  is  on  a  sound  basis,  is  a  tribute  '  > 
sound  and  economic  administration  on  •:.? 
part  of  the  Board,  as  well  a.s  t  '  the  '^bjectiv- 
approaeh  to  theee  matters  on  the  part  of  tl.e 
employee  repreaen  tat  Ives 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  city  of  MUwauKee  part 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  reprefl-nt  ;:i 
Congreaa,  la  one  of  the  Nation '8  largest  rail- 
road eitlea.  One  of  our  country  s  greatc.>-t 
railroads,  the  Milwaukee  road,  Is  namp'l 
lor  our  city.  The  beneftta  under  the  Ra:!- 
road  Retirement  Act  are,  therefore,  cf  Immf- 
diata  concern  to  thouaanda  of  m-y  constitu- 
ents. 

ror  theae  and  many  additional  r^oi^nns. 
whleh  were  ao  ably  presented  by  other  wu- 
neaaes,  I  share  with  many  uf  my  colleaKues 
a  hope  that  your  committee  will  pr-vvii  'o 
report  H  R  3669.  enabliMi:  tbe  H  .  e  to 
taite  actioa  In  this  very  iniportaui  Held. 


Commie-Line  Paper  Ltuit  Werdcrs  At- 
tack on  MiKtarj  Leaders,  National  Sc> 
cnrity  Training — Gloats  Over  Unau- 
tuorizcd  Publication  of  Confides  tial 
Documents 


FXTENSICN  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  rALITflNIA 

IN  THE  f:OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV  :3 
Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  week.^  be- 
fore tlie  manpower  bill  came  before  the 
House.  I  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  phony  Communi.st  peace  s:r  jups 
were  assaul*:n£i  our  defen.<:e  proerai.i  by 
dissemiua Un.^  vic.ous  prop.;  i4aiicla  U  the 
effect  that  our  military  leaders  were  try- 
ing to  rru.>.iaaize  Uie  United  States  and 
that  tiie  national  security  training  pro- 
gram ema:.uted  from  a  plan  diawi  up 
by  Na7i  G«n    Heinz  Guderlan. 

On  .'\pnl  3  the  eenileman  from  :rall- 
fomia     (Mr.     Whujel] — CongreS5  cn\l 
Recopd,  pai-'e  3224 — made  a  speed,  en- 
titl^'d    'Our  Growing  Prussian  Sta."  ,"  m 
which  h*^  made  the  identical  charge.'  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Communi.sLs    and 
pu.'ported  to  .support  his  assertions  by 
hft.UL;  excerpts  from  Government  liccu- 
m  iiiN  which  he  admitted  were  sec;-et  cr 
ci.aridential  and  not  mtended  for  pub- 
LcaLion.    Such  misuse  of  classified  mat- 
ter is  serious  not  only  as  a  brea:h  of 
.'^'^cunty  but  also  because   the  miLiUiry 
lorce.^,  .n  llieir  close  relationship  with 
Con^re-sri,  should  be  able  to  trust  Con- 
i,vvy^mc'A  nA  to  divulge  military  secrets. 
I  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  hear  a 
Member  of  Congress  giving  oEBcial  ,^nc- 
tion  to  propaganda  which  had  theieto- 
f'.re  been  issued  only  by  the  phony  Com- 
muni.it  peace  groups,  and   I  predicted 
that  the  Communi.-ts  would  be  gra:i£ed 
by  lu:i  speech,  and  would  u>:e  it  to  b^il.'^ter 
their  patently  false  and  subversive  ;xcu- 
zsauons — Conghession.u,    Record,     page 
.M900  April  10.   This  has  now  happened. 
Tlie  'gentleman's  only  reply  was  a  care- 
fully prepared  and  vicious  personal  at- 
tack upon  me,  which  was  so  full  o'  un- 
truths that  he  would  not  dare  make  it 
Hilhout  the  cloak  of  congressiona    im- 
munity    This  batch  of  untruths  h  '  has 
now  had  printed  in  pamphlet  forri  for 
di-^ti  ibution  immune  from  libel  suit.;. 

TV;e  Commie-line  New  York  news- 
paper National  Guardian,  in  Its  issue  of 
Apiil  25.  1951,  has  lauded  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  WekdelI  in 
an  article  which  I  am  including  ii  our 
Kecord  to  acquaint  Members  witli  the 
tactics  which  .subversive  forces  arc  now 
u:ung  against  our  defense  program  and 
to  .^ho-.v  how  they  are  capitalizing  c  n  the 
gentleman's  remarks.  The  paper  fea- 
tured a  photograph  of  the  gentleman  on 
the  same  page  with  that  of  a  Chinese 
woman  pictured  signing  an  as.>erted 
peace  declaration. 

At  the  time  the  gentleman  ma^le  his 
charges,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  PsiisTi  inquired  as  to  the  source 
( f  the  classified  documents  used  by  the 
j^entieman,  and  suggested  that  an  inves- 
tigation   v^as    in    order — Congressional 


Record,  page  3244.  The  gentleman  not 
only  refused  to  divulge  the  source  of  the 
documents,  but  .susaiested  that  the  person 
who  evidently  violated  a  trust  by  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  gentleman  should  have 
a  Co:v-;i-es.>ional  Medal  of  Honor.  This 
i.<  an  :n.>u;t  to  those  who  have  earned  this 
medal  by  faithful  and  courageous  per- 
foim.ince  of  duly.  Of  course,  it  is  pos- 
.sibie  that  the  person  who  delivered  the 
documents  to  the  aentleman  trusted  him 
not  lo  make  them  public. 

Because  a  breach  of  security  is  in- 
volved. I  asked  our  military  forces  to 
invesiuate  lo  determine  whether  or  not 
some  person  delivered  these  secret  docu- 
mf  nis  to  tlie  cenlleman  knowinp  his  in- 
tended misu-e  of  them.  This  v. as  nec- 
essary because  the  gentleman  refused  to 
divuluc  the  source  from  which  he  ob- 
tained the  documents.  I  am  asking  that 
our  Record  also  include  the  rephes  I 
received  irom  tiv  military  officials. 

I  should  also  like  to  direct  attention 
of  mlfrcsted  Members  to  a  letter  from 
S.  L  A.  Marshall,  on  paee  A2659  of  our 
Record  of  May  10.  which  letter  explains 
fr.e  Guderlan  document,  the  reason  for 
it>  cl.As-ification,  and  also  charues  that 
the  Menileman  frcftn  California  [Mr. 
Wehdel',  in  his  use  of  same,  distorted 
the  true  facts  and  was  guilty  of  "termi- 
nolouical  inexactitude, "  There  follows 
th»'  article  from  the  National  Guardian 
above  mentioned  and  the  letters  from 
the  Army  and  Navy: 

Is  NUC.^RTHUR  THE  RK.^L  MeN ACI?— THE  MiU- 

HKY  Plot  for  a  Fascist  United  States 
I  By  Tabltha  Petran  ) 

Mic.^rthurs  ouster  appeared  to  many  to 
be  i.ie  traditional  American  assertion  of  civil 
uver  niiiit.\ry  authority.  The  President, 
however,  did  not  publicly  advance  this  arsu- 
ment — perhaps  because  the  military  has  so 
captured  the  reins  of  power  during  his  ad- 
ministration that  civil  authority,  like  sol- 
diers who  can  no  longer  keep  in  step,  is 
fading  away. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  dominant  military 
clique,  headed  by  Marshall.  Bradley,  Elsen- 
hower, that  fired  Mac.\rthur.  So  completely 
has  b:g  bu.siness  achieved  Its  alms  that  the 
only  quarrel  among  the  dominant  groups  is 
between  two  generals,  two  battlefields,  two 
war  p<jlicies. 

A  bisi-buslness  military  dictatorship  Is 
beu.g  prepared  In  the  United  States.  On 
April  3  Representative  Thomas  Weedel  (Re- 
publican. California)  reported  to  Congress  at 
lei'.e'h  on  the  Pentagon's  part  In  this  plot, 
backing  up  his  charges  with  "highly  classi- 
fied" documents  he  made  public  to  break 
"the  iron  curtain  around  the  Pentagon 
fcrected]  through  the  method  of  marking 
confidential  and  secret  certain  documents 
describing  their  plans  which  should  be  pub- 
lic record  " 

The  obscure  Congressman  could  have  done 
nothing  less  calculated  to  end  his  obscurity. 
The  pres5  Ignored  Wfrdel's  revelations,  Just 
as  17  years  ago  It  suppressed  the  Morgan- 
du  Pont  attempt  to  set  up  a  mUltary  dic- 
tat'ir — first  Gen  Smedley  Butler  (who  told 
Bill,  then  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

HOW    IT    started 

Todav  net  MacArthur.  but  Elsenhower,  Is 
being  frooiiwd  by  the  financial  groups  that 
d.:)minate  the  country.  After  6  years  Ihelr 
plan  IS  close  to  fulfillment.  It  began  this 
way : 

In  1945.  with  the  Nation  facing  release  of 
12.000.000  men  from  the  Armed  Forces  and 
a  possible  $100,000,000,000  drop  In  produc- 
tion, two  courses  were  charted  to  prevent 
economic    collapse.    Roosevelt   proposed   aa 


economic  bill  of  rights,  trade,  higher  lining 
standards  around  the  world;  big  business 
charted  a  permanent  war  economy,  continu- 
ar.ce  of  the  three-way  partnership  Govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  Army — In  the  words  of 
Morgan's  Charles  Wilson,  now  mobilization 
czar. 

To  put  over  this  program  the  dominant 
financial  groups,  dropping  their  old  N.\M 
(Imposition,  to  Government  intprfi.>rence  and 
eaeer  not  to  repeat  the  Hitler  e.xperlence, 
determined  to  control  Govermne;u  directly. 

BLOODT  WEDDING 

Havine  blackmailfd  their  way  irto  Govern- 
ment under  F,  D  R.  they  cemented  thtir 
position  at  the  war's  end  by  nrarriage  to  the 
mUitary.  Both  needed  huge  Goveriuneiu  ex- 
penditures and  a  war  policy  to  pcrpetu.ite 
their  prohts  and  power. 

Diirip.g  the  war  many  a  fii>an:,-ia!  T\ro..v.i 
had  donned  uniform.  For  e.\am;);e  Wiiliam 
Draper,  of  Dillon  Read  ( Morcan-Rockefellrr 
linkPdt  became  a  general  and  later  Under 
Secretary  of  Army;  William  Knud.sen,  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  (Morgan-du  Punt  i  became  a 
lieuteiiant  general  and  head  of  v.-ar  produc- 
tion; Ch:irles  E.  Salizman.  vice  president  >,T 
the  New  York  Stock  E.\thange  beoame  a 
bngi'.dicr  gener;il,  later  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

After  the  war,  generals  and  admirals  got 
top  posts  In  the  big  corporations.  For  ex- 
ample, 

Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  president  of 
Mellons  Koppers  Co. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  DooUttle,  vice  president 
and  director,  Shell  Union  OU  (Royal  Dutch 
Shell  I. 

Ordnance  Chief.  Lt.  Gen.  Levin  Campbell, 
vice  president  of  InteriiPtional  Harvester 
(McCormlck-Chicago  group* ,  director,  Amer- 
ican Steel  Foundries. 

MaJ  Gen.  G.  M.  Barnes,  vice  president, 
Budd  Co.  (Morgan) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Harold  George,  pr.>sident  and 
beard  chairman,  Peruvian  Airways:  vice  pres- 
ident, Hughes  Tool  Co.;  general  manager. 
Hughes  Aircraft. 

Gen  Leslie  Groves,  head  of  of  Manhattan 
project;  director.  Remington  Rand  (Where 
he  may  soon  be  Joined  by  MacArthur), 

Admiral  "Bull"  Halsey.  riirectcr,  I.  T.  &  T. 
(Moreani;  board  chairman,  I.  T.  &  T.,  sub- 
sidiary American  Cables  &  Rad;o. 

Admiral  Ellery  Stone,  director,  I.  T.  &  T. 

BRASS     IN     FALSE     BEARDS 

The  Intermarriage  was  paralleled  by  the 
movement  of  both  groups,  in  unprecedented 
strength,  into  the  Government.  Within  2 
years  170  top-clvUian  posts  in  Government 
were  filled  with  former  Army  and  Navy  of- 
ficers (Whaley-Elaton  Service,  October  4, 
1947) .     There  were  a  few: 

General  Marshall,  Secretary  of  State;  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  H.  HUdrlng,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State:  Lt.  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  Ambas- 
sador to  Moscow;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Hlnes, 
Ambassador  to  Panama;  Gen.  Thomas  Hol- 
comb.  Ambassador  to  South  Africa;  Lt. 
Gen.  Geoflrey  Keyes,  Governor  of  Austria; 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  Occupation  Chief  in  Ger- 
many; Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  in  Japan; 
MaJ.  Gen.  Frank  McCoy,  United  States  rep- 
resentative on  Far  East  Commission;  Ad- 
miral Alan  Kirk,  Ambassador  to  Belgium; 
Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Royall,  Secretary  of 
Army;  Rear  Admiral  Souers,  head  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency;  Vice  Admiral 
Smith,  head  of  Maritime  Commls-sion. 

In  December  1945,  the  President  had  called 
for  close  integration  of  foreign  and  military 
policy,  mobilization  of  industry  to  back  it 
up.  Business  Week,  September  6  and  14, 
1946,  described  planning  for  Industrial  mo- 
bilization, ten  already  advanced,  spoke  of 
the  program  becoming  "advice  for  social  and 
political  control."  The  Army-Na^Tr  Bulletin, 
January  18.  1M7.  boasted:  "Today  the  Army 
has  virtual  conuol  of  loreign  allairs." 


CHANGE   THE   CONSTirtTIOM 

Military-big  ousiness  control  was  tlgb.t- 
ened  by  cenlral\.j.aiion  of  power,  acrappuig 
triidliional  governmental  forms  and  prac- 
tice. The  blueprint  wiis  drawn  la  the 
Pentagon.  The  late  James  Forrestal  said  it 
was  begun  in  1&42  when  the  Army  drew  up 
Its  Ideas  for  organizing  the  Armed  Forces. 
These  ideas,  he  said  lui  a  hitherto  secret 
speech  read  Into  the  Rf.cord  by  F.epie>cnta- 
tive  Wejideli  "Were  bused  and  always.  lia\e 
been  Ufxm  the  concept  ot  a  s'.ngle  control 
ot  ail  military  elTuit,  that  co.itrol  nonunuli.t* 
vested  in  a  civilian,  but  in  actual  prucii"? 
and  result,  really  m  the  hands  of  uiie  nuli- 
i.iry  chief  ol  staff.  •  *  •  It  waa  uUen 
top  the  basic  idea  of  our  government." 

The  plan  called  l..)r  a  single  Depnrtinfnf 
of  Wrr.  Marsliall,  who  w::s  workmc  on  it 
as  e  irly  as  llMl,  wa.s  quoted  by  Werdel  as 
sayinu  It  aimed  to  free  the  military  fncn 
civilian  authL,rity  (leading  to  the  kind  of 
state  wliere  co!itrol  of  the  Armed  Forces 
determines  control  of  government — T.  P  • . 
The  public  first  heard  about  It  m  1945  wlicii 
the  top  bra.ss.  using  the  atom  bomb  as  juv- 
ti'-.ratlon.  demand-d  a  dominant  role  in 
Kovcrnment  and  national  life.  J,ime>i 
Reston,  New  'i'ork  Times  September  1,  194.3, 
wrote  that  it  was  generally  agreed  the  new- 
Department  of  War  "•  *  •  must  b- 
geared  legally,  mentally,  and  militarily  to 
strike  the  first  blow,  without  violating  the 
Constitution,  If  that  can  be  done,  or  by 
changing  the  Constitution  if  that  Is  neces- 
sary. ' 

THE   CLOAKED   DACOEl 

Tlie  first  detailed  public  blueprint  was  cm- 
tained  in  the  Thomas  b,!l  to  merrTc  the 
Armed  Forces,  written  in  the  Pentat;  n  and 
introduced  n  the  Senate  In  April  1946  Har- 
old Ickes,  New  York  Post  May  11,  1946,  called 
it  a  bin  to  abolish  all  other  department.-!  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  summarily  and 
secretly.  He  said  the  bill  would  give  the  mil- 
itary control  of  every  department  and  agency 
of  Government  and  every  aspect  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

The  Thomas  bill  failed  to  reach  a  vote  In 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  thanks  to  angry 
admirals  who  didn't  like  its  treatment  of  the 
Navy.  But  the  National  Security  Act,  passed 
by  the  Eightieth  Congress,  though  less  explic- 
it, was  not  much  different. 

Forrestal  admitted  it  provided  for  integra- 
tion of  all  elements  In  the  Nation,  not  merely 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  act  set  up  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  in  which  the  mili- 
tary has  the  dominant  voice,  to  take  over  the 
most  Important  functions  hitherto  exciciaed 
by  the  Cabinet. 

ADVICE   ntOM    EXPBtTS 

Congress  wrotf  into  the  act  an  amendment 
outlawing  a  .single  military  boas  or  single 
Chief  of  Staff.  But.  as  Weedel  jKsinted  out. 
this  provision  was  easily  bypassed  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  naming  a  military  man 
to  head  the  Department  of  Defense.  Said 
Werdel  : 

"For  the  first  time  In  United  States  history. 
General  Marshall,  a  five-star  career  Army  of- 
ficer, heads  the  military  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  essence,  this  automatically  pro- 
duces a  single  Chief  of  Staff,  no  matter  how 
you  look  at  It.  Just  because  he  wears  civil- 
ian clothes  does  not  make  him  a  civilian  " 

But  this  achievement  was  only  the  first 
step  toward  the  goal  of  outright  dictator- 
ship. To  facilitate  organization  of  the  Na- 
tion for  total  war,  the  Pentagon  solicited 
advice  from  Nazi  generals  then  In  German 
prison  camps.    WtRDtL  commented; 

"These  studies  by  the  German  generals  are 
basic  references  fur  those  in  the  Pentagon 
who  believe  the  only  thing  wrong  witb  the 
supreme  Prussian  staff  waa  the  peopLa  wbo 
ran  it.  Our  top  brass  t.lieve  the  Bystem  is 
line  because  it  is  a  definition  of  power — 
power  for  them." 
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TO  WDV  tOWtM 


The  ntM  ctodtM  arc  h^ly  clMsifled  docu. 
mortB.  but  Wbbb.  TfA  Into  th«  racord  the 
■tool  lapqrtan* — ft  plut  drawn  hj  Hitler's 
fljiiati  tank  g«n«ral.  Helns  Ouderlan — wbich 
WtoBKL  ealMI  "^  blueprint  far  power,  how 
to  Mqulre  it.  and  bow  to  keep  it  m  time  of 
paaee."  The  plaa  prortdea  for  remoral  of 
the  PraaMant  if  thare  are  as?  objecUoiu  to 
him.  and.  wma  tf  there  are  cot.  to  put  actual 
ot  tiM  Armed  Forcea — the  role  of 
m  Ctktef— Into  tbe  bands  of  a 
tratactf  jiiufaaafciual. 

IB  a  fovthoonlnc  laatie  the  Ouardlan  will 
report  fwtbar  on  the  Ouderlan  plan  and 
bow  It  ftta  Into  the  plAn  of  Morgan.  Rocke- 
feller, ct  aL,  to  brtn«  Elsenhower  to  power. 


H? 
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or  TH«  Navt. 
or  NavU:  OFEXATiom. 
WaMm§ton,  D.  C.  May  21. 19St. 
aaM  ToaoT. 
Bo«a««  e/  Jt«prejentaftp€», 

WmMhtmtton.  D.  C. 
lit  DifM  Ite.  Toarrr :  Thla  wtU  acknowledge 
rconpt  (tf  yoor  letter  of  May  3.  1951.  ad- 
dmaanil  to  tlM  Joint  Qilefs  of  Staff,  which 
baa  bean  lafaaiad  to  me  for  reply.  In  your 
tettar  yoa  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
CoD«naaman  Waauau  of  California,  on  April 
a.  IMl.  laaartad  claaaUled  documents  In  the 
OowaaHnoatAL  Racoso. 

Tbe  Dapartment  of  the  Navy  Is  deeply  con- 
eaanad  ■fcaiiati  i  there  Is  any  unautlKHrized 
dtedoaura  of  United  States  Navy  classified 
master.  Whanairr  poaalble.  remedial  action 
te  taken  In  auch  rssan  However.  In  the  prcs- 
aat  caaa.  la  view  of  the  passage  of  time  aince 
tbe  lamaaea  of  the  document  In  queetlon 
aad  tta  wtda  dtatrlbutktn.  It  ai^>ears  that  an 
atlamiif  to  traee  all  ooplea  would  be  fruitless. 
It  te  aunaatad  tiiat  the  simplest  way  for  you 
to  italaiMliia  tba  mann«'  by  which  the  docu- 
■amt  eaaaa  btto  pooaeaalon  of  Mr.  Wxann. 
TMiil  ba  tar  you  to  make  Inquiry  of  Mr. 
Waaaa..  Tban  la  no  Inveatlgatlve  procees 
arallabla  to  tbe  Department  of  the  Nary 
nalta  intarrogatlon  of  Members  of 
ralaftlTa  to  what  they  place  In  the 

CordlaUy  yoon. 

FoaaaaT  BHSaicAif . 
Admirml.  United  States  Navy. 


Tour  Interest  In  brlnRlng  this  matter  to 
tbe  attention  cd  the  mUltary  Is  slncerf  ly  ap- 
preciated, and  I  trust  that  the  foregolnK  In- 
formation will  enable  you  to  readily  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Department  nf  thp 
Army  In  this  matter.  If  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you,  however,  please  do  n^t 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mn.E£  RKBm 
Major     General.     GSC.     Chu-f     o/ 
Legislative  Liaison. 


OTTBM  AKMT, 

OfTKB  or  THx  Chuf  or 

iMOMLATm  LZAISOW, 

WmahinftOH,  D.  C.  May  15,  1951. 

tcmrr, 
Hosue  of  Representatives. 
Id.  Teaar:  Permit  ma  to  refer  to  your 
tattar  of  Mtay  S.  addreaaed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
at  9lftM,  eonear&lng  certain  material  which 
anw  Inawtad  1b  tba  CoaicaxaaioMAL  Rccoxo 
by  Ooaii^aaHABn  WianBL.  Your  communlca- 
ttoa  WMiaCatrad  to  tbe  Chief  of  Staff.  United 
Stataa  Mrm/.  aad  tba  Chief  or  Naval  Opera- 
tlona  by  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  appro- 
istaaa  aeUoa  aad  direct  reply  to  you. 

Tka  Dapart^wnt  at  the  Army  la  constant- 
ly aMrt  to  ptavent  tbe  dladoaure  tsl  claasl- 
ftad  InCoraatton  to  unautbortaad  persons. 
Uminaattoaality.  bowarer,  claartflad  data  does. 
at  Ttmaa.  flXer  Into  unauthorlaed  channels. 
In  auch  caaaa  whera  It  la  poaalble  to  make  a 
tboroqgh  InvaatlgatkNi  of  tba  release  of  such 
lafaraatlOB.  action  la  Immediately  taken  to 
oMata  tbe  aoorce.  authority,  and  raaaona  for 
au^li  raiaaaa  aad  eorreetive  action  la  taken 
to  pcavaat  future  ooeurrenoaa.  If  warranted. 
la  aone  caaaa.  tucli  aa  tba  eaaa  referred  to 
la  your  f  t" — "" **■* *«w  bovarer.  It  la  not 
to  make  a  dataUad  Invaatlgatlon 
tanforraatlon  dladoaad  waa  widely 
to  autbenaed  parannna!  for 
tt  would  beastramaly 
d!!fleatt  to  auika  a  Una  datarmlnatlon  aa  to 
tba  aowaa  wbl^  supplied  Coogrcaaman 
WBBC3.  wttb  thta  taformatloa. 


Swiaip  Draiaai^e  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or     JtASSACHUSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVE3 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Zionist  Council 
and  also  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  today : 
ZioinsT   Cocwcn.   ApriMS   to   PursmENT    To 

Rxuovs   Ban   on    Swamp   Dkainace   in    Is- 

KAKL CEUXCZS     UtnTD)     STATES     YlTLDED     TO 

Akab  Acca£S&:ON 

Nrw  YORX,  May  22  —The  American  Zionist 
Council  appealed  to  President  Truman  ttxlay 
to  rectify  the  Injustice  of  the  Security  Cci:r.- 
cll's  resolution  which  ordered  I.<:rael  to  sus- 
pend reclamation  of  the  Huleh  swamps,  Mr 
Louis  Lipsky.  chairman  of  the  Americin 
Zionist  Council,  announced  today  following  i 
special  meeting  of  the  council's  exicutlve 
committee  at  342  Madison  Avenue. 

The  executive  committee  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  Instruct  the  United  States  deleRation 
to  the  United  Nations  "to  enture  that  Isr'iel 
will  be  permitted  without  delay  to  resume 
her  constructive  land  reclamation  program. 
free  from  threat  and  attack  by  the  adjacent 
Arab  states." 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Zionist  move- 
ment, the  council  recorded  "Its  deep  indig- 
nation and  profound  regret"  that  the  United 
Staes  delegation  "has  surrendered  th*-  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nati-  i.s 
Charter  to  Arab  aggre<slon  "  It  accu.eed  the 
United  States  delegation  cf  yielding  to  the 
▼lolenoe  of  Syria  and  the  threats  of  the  Arab 
League  by  sponsoring  the  resolution  whirh 
the  aecxirtty  Council  adopted  on  Friday 
(May  18). 

Pointing  out  that  the  Immediate  result  (t 
the  Security  Council  resolution  was  a  de- 
claration by  the  Arab  League  to  Intensify  Its 
antl- Israel  boycott  "Indefinitely  to  foreswear 
peace  In  the  Near  East."  the  CouncU  declared 
that  the  United  States  delegation  "has  re- 
warded Arab  Rggresslon  and  thereby  embol- 
dened Arab  Intransigeance  and  prejudiced 
tha  {HTOspecta  of  peace." 

Suspension  of  the  Huleh  project  "cannot 
be  reconciled  with  United  Nations  principles 
and  declarations  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  :he  living  standards  of  underdevel- 
oped territories,"  the  council  emphasized. 
•"It  mocks  the  broad- vlsloned  point  ft  ur  pro- 
gram ao  forthrlghtly  projected  by  our  Presi- 
dent. 

"Oi.ce  again,  the  United  Nations  flag  is 
the  banner  of  stalemate  and  stagnation  tn 
ai-Otber  area  of  Palest'ne,"  the  council  de- 
clared. "Fot  more  than  3  years,  the  great 
cultural  and  humanitarian  Institutions  on 
Mount  Scopus  In  the  demilitarised  zone  of 
Jeniaalem — the  Hebrew  University  and 
Hailarrih  Hospital — have  been  padlocked  by 
tbe  Inability  of  tha  United  Nations  to  over- 


come Arab  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
normal  life  in  this  area. 

"This    unhappy    experience    In    Jerusalem 

gives  rise  to  apprehensions  tiiat  the  suspen- 
siun  of  the  Huleh  project  will  hke»i£e  be 
prolontred  for  an  Indefinite  period  In  docile 
servitude  to  Arab   hostility  " 

The  American  Zionist  Council  rep  eserts 
a',1  Zionist  orxanizations  in  America — ladas- 
Fah  W  )men's  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica Hapoel  Hamizrachi;  Labor  Zion  st  Or- 
gar.izHtinn  nl  Amerlca-Poale  Zion;  Mizrachi 
CTKaniz.atlon  of  America;  Progressive  Zionist 
L<-.cue  (Hashomcr  Hatzalr);  United  Zionist 
1  a!>  r  Party  lAchdut  Avcdah-Pcale  Zlcni; 
ZlnnlRt  Org.in'.zation  of  America;  and  Zlrn- 
ist.^-Revlslonlsts   of    America. 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  adopted  by 
the  councils  executive  committee  follows: 

1  he  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Zioni.'^t  Council  records  Its  deej;  Indig- 
i.aM'.n  and  profound  regret  that  the  United 
S-.aTs  rtelc«:ati'>n  to  the  United  Nations  has 
rurrendered  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  Aab  a?- 
eri-  sslon. 

"By  sponsoring  a  resolution  which  crdeis 
IsiafM  to  halt  the  reclamation  of  the  malarial 
Hulei.  swamps  inside  the  boundaries  of  Is- 
rael, the  United  States  delegation  ha*  yielded 
t  .  the  violence  of  Syria  and  the  threa's  of 
the  Arab  Leac;ue.  It  has  rewarded  /.ruh  ag- 
gros5l'  n  and  thereby  en.boldened  /.rab  In- 
trai.«;it;eance  and  prejudiced  the  prospects  of 
peace  The  Immediate  result  of  it*  action 
was  a  declaration  by  the  Arab  League  to 
liitensify  its  anti-Israel  boycott  an<l  iiideti- 
tiiteiy  to  fcreswerr  peace  In  the  Neai   East. 

"The  suspension  of  a  project  for  tlie  recla- 
maMm  of  13  000  cres  of  land,  the  res^ettlp- 
mpi.f  of  many  thou.<-ands  of  new  lm:n!grar*s 
and  the  development  of  Irrigation  ihroueh- 
'  ut  the  country  cannot  be  reconcl  ed  w;  n 
United  Nations  principles  and  dec  araticns 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  tie  living 
standards  of  underdeveloped  terrlUnles.  It 
mocks  the  broad- vlivloned  point  4  progr-.m 
so  forthrlghtly  projected  by  our  President. 
"Once  again,  the  United  Nations  flag  is 
t:ie  banner  of  stalemate  and  stagnation  in 
another  area  of  Palestine.  For  mere  tl-^vn 
3  years,  the  great  cultural  and  lumml- 
tanan  institutions  on  Mount  Scopus  in  the 
demillt.anzed  zone  of  Jerusalem — thr  Hebr-w 
University  and  Hadassah  Hospital — have 
been  padlocked  by  the  Inability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  overcome  Arah  oppositloa  to  the 
restoration  of  normal  life  In  this  area. 

"This  unhappy  experience  In  Jerusalem 
elves  rise  to  apprehension  that  the  s^uspen- 
siou  of  the  Huleh  project  will  likewise  be 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period  n  decile 
servitude  to  Arab  hostility. 

'On  behalf  of  the  American  Zionist  mcve- 
r"ent.  the  American  Zionist  Councl,  .-rppeals 
to  President  Truman  to  rectify  this  .njustlce 
"It  respectfully  urges  the  Freslde.Tt  to  in- 
struct our  delegation  to  the  Unltec  Nations 
to  insure  that  Israel  will  be  permitted  with- 
out delay  to  resume  her  construcMve  land 
reclamation  program,  free  from  threat  and 
attack  by  adjacent  Arab  States,  wh  le  at  the 
same  time  honi  ring  and  safeijuarding, 
through  appropriate  United  Nations  organs, 
the  rights  of  all  affected  parties." 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  23,  1951] 
The  HtJLEH  Mapshes 

The  armistice  agreement  between  Syria 
and  Israel  in  July  of  1949  provided  that 
Syrian  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
certain  small  areas  of  Palestine  they  then 
occupied,  that  these  areas  should  I*  demili- 
tarized and  that  they  then  should  be 
gradually  restored  to  normal  civilian  life. 
Some  months  ago  the  Israelis  began  work  on 
a  long-planned  project  to  drain  thu  malarial 
marshes  of  Lake  Huleh.  which  required  dis- 
possession of  a  handful  of  Arabs  owning  a 
few  acres  of  land  within  the  dcmlUtariied 


zone.  The  present  bitter  dispute  between 
the  two  countries  springs  from  the  question 
whe'her  this  work,  and  particularly  the  way 
it  Is  being  carried  out,  does  or  di^es  not  con- 
stitute a' violation  of  the  armistice  a:;ree- 
ment  But  a  gcxxl  deal  more  than  a  legal 
matter  Is  Involved. 

To  Israel,  the  drainage  of  the  Huleh 
marshes  is  vital,  for  it  means  not  only  the 
reclamation  of  15.000  acres  in  a  country 
where  every  cubic  foot  ol  fertile  soli  is  worth 
it.>  weUht  in  gold  but  al.so  the  utUlzaiioii 
ol  an  iir.ixtrtant  quantity  of  w;..er  for  irriga- 
tion purpo.'cs  in  other  parts  of  Israel  that 
now  are  barren  In  addition,  the  w  irk  will 
mean  eMmination  of  Israel's  worst  malaria 
district  ,.r'd  the  openine  to  settlement  of  an 
area  tluit  will  accommoclHtc  some  2,OC0 
pioneerlnc  families.  Syria,  on  the  other 
h:.nd.  ;.'.-:=  a' kance  at  this  prospective  in- 
flux of  Israeli  farmers  so  close  to  her  b<irdrrs, 
and  d.'Ubtless  foresees  that  the  projected 
development  will  destroy  forever  any  hopes 
Syria  mieh*  have  of  readjusting  the  histarlc 
front ;?r  westward. 

The  Israelis  are  accused  of  having  taken 
peremptory  ac;;on  in  ousting  the  Arab  land- 
holders; and  the  Syrians  fired  on  and  killed 
some  Israeli  policemen  and  .soldiers  within 
the  demilitarized  zone.  The  Israelis  there- 
upon made  the  mistake — for  which  they  have 
apnloaized— H-if  dropping  a  lew  bombs  on 
s' Tiaii  territory.  Into  this  growing  crisis  the 
tiie  United  Nations  Security  Council  stepped 
earlv  mis  month  with  a  cease-fire  rt-solution. 
which  app,\rently  has  been  fairly  well  ad- 
hered to  by  both  sides.  A  .second  re.^lutlon. 
p?.'=sed  la.st  week,  has  ordered  the  Israelis 
temprrarily  to  stop  work  on  the  Huleh  proj- 
ect "while  renewed  eflortt  are  made  to  settle 
on  the  spot  the  Immediate  points  of  diSer- 
ence. 

Throughout  the  dispute  neither  Israel  nor 
S''-rla  has  acted  with  all  the  restraint  that 
mlBht  have  been  desired;  but  the  Israelis 
are  snecii.Uy  aggrieved  over  the  second  U.  N. 
re.'^oliition  because  they  feel  it  calls  a  halt 
to  the  march  of  progress  within  Israelis  own 
borders  as  a  result  of  military  actions  and 
threats  en  the  part  of  Svria  and  her  allies  of 
the  Arab  League.  Nevertheless,  encouraging 
signis  have  come  from  Tel  Aviv  that  the 
Lsraeli  Government  will  bow  to  the  Security 
Council's  order.  The  important  thing  now 
is  that  the  U.  N.  representatives  in  the  area, 
hoaded  by  MaJ  Gen.  'WiUlam  E.  Riley,  chief 
U  N  truce  officer,  make  speedy  and  deter- 
mined efforts  to  settle  the  local  issue,  which 
certainly  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  if 
good  faith  is  exercised  on  both  sides.  The 
U  N  resolution  was  not  intended — and  mu.-t 
not  be  taken — as  a  means  of  indefinitely  de- 
ferring the  reclamation  of  the  Huleh  marshes. 


Progress  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF    NEW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  artic'.e 
Progress  in  Italy,  by  Mr.  F^scoe  Drum- 
mond,  a  most  able  and  observant  corre- 
spondent, which  appeared  m  the  Christ- 
ian Science  Monitor  of  M^^y  19.  The  re- 
port of  the  progress  I..ily  has  made 
through  the  efforts  of  her  hard  working 
people  coupled  with  American  economic 
aid  is  heartening  to  read  and  is  another 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  ECA  program. 


The  article  follows: 

The  Stati  of  Euhope — Progress  in  Italt 
(  By  Roscoe  Drummondi 

Rome — Prom  Its  agricultural  heel  to  Its 
Industrial  north,  from  Barl  to  Bolzano,  Italy 
today  is  on  the  threshold  of  new  economic 
progress. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  In  Italy's  future 
because  of  what  the  Nation  is  earnestly  striv- 
ing to  do  today.  Let  me  illustrate  the  pro'g- 
ress  Italy  is  making: 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  E'lropep.n  re- 
covery program  Italy  has  produce  1  50  percent 
more  automobiles,  busses,  and  trucks 

ItpJians  have  rebuilt  and  repaired  bombed- 
otit  buildings  and  raised  new  ho.;ses — in  all, 
a  ei'-perccnt   increase  in  construction 

Industrial  output  has  gone  up  20  percent; 
farm   crops,  6  percent. 

T"nere  are  the  biisic  facts  of  a  remarkable 
recovery  A  solid  beginning  to  safeguard 
against  aggression  from  within  and  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Italy  is  eager  to  advar.ce  the 
re.trmamcnt  of  the  West  in  order  to  help 
shield  its  own  economic  gains  from  aggres- 
sion without. 

There  are  other  revealing  examples  of  this 
upward  trend.  Since  a  year  or  so  ago  Rome 
has  forbidden  the  blowing  of  car  horns,  but 
a  new  noise  has  been  added  to  the  streets. 
It  is  the  motor  scooter,  a  put-put  which  isn't 
as  stupid  as  it  sounds. 

The  put-put  has  put  the  Italian  workmen 
up  another  notch  from  the  bicycle.  It  i.s 
steadily  motorizing  the  labor  force  of  the 
country.  And  It  signifies  niore  thun  mere 
sjieed  and  a  little  tn^-ublesome  noise.  It 
underlines  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Behind  any  large  oflBce  b'lildmg  today  you 
find  an  acre  of  scooters  where  you  used  to 
find  only  dilapidated  bikes. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Italy's  industry  was 
confronted  with  the  almost  totd  destruction 
of  all  principal  oil  refineries;  its  electric 
power  was  cut  to  one-fourth  of  its  original 
strength:  shipyards,  engineering  plant,-:,  and 
chemical  industries  were  either  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged.     So  were  the  mines. 

Today,  reconstruction  has  come  a  long  way. 
It  is  an  achievement  wrought  by  the  will  and 
the  work  of  the  Italian  people — plus  Ameri- 
can aid. 

Beyond  the  Industrial  progress  I  have 
noted,  Italy  has  accomplished  much  on  its 
farms.  Many  of  these  fields,  besides  being 
torn  by  war,  were  starved  by  a  starvation 
which  comes  from  overuse  for  generations. 

To  put  fertility  back  Into  the  soil  is  a 
long  and  painstaking  Job.  It  takes  countless 
pairs  of  white  cxen  pulling  plows  and  liar- 
rows,  manure  spreaders,  and  seeders  to  make 
one  pro'.ince  produce  1  percent  more  crops. 
It  also  takes  special  fertilizers. 

Italy  has  the  manpower;  it  has  the  oxen. 
The  Marshall  plan  supplies  food  for  the  soli 
and.  in  many  cases,  the  equipment  for  the 
seeding. 

Despite  American  economic  aid  and  Its  re- 
sults. Italy  still  has  an  unresolved  problem 
of  unemployment. 

But  those  who  look  at  Italy  in  relation 
to  its  Atlantic  Pact  allies  believe  its  idle  men 
will  soon  prove  a  valuable  asset;  they  repre- 
sent manpower  needed  for  new  tasks.  Many 
o:  these  men  can  and  will  be  u.'^ed  in  plants 
which  ffp  now  operating  at  only  80  percent 
capacity. 

Put  Italy's  resources  together — men 
plants,  and  skills — and  they  make  a  potential 
which  is  needed  to  accelerate  Western  Eu- 
ropean defense.  Use  of  Italy's  rxjtential  ca- 
pacities means  more  progress — a  more  co- 
operative share  in  the  European  coinmunity. 
Increased  demand  from  Italy's  neighbors 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a  continued 
rise  In  Italian  exports.  Italy's  new  defense 
program  will  further  Increase  production. 

Though  the  Italian  peace  treaty  limits  the 
armed  forces  to  250,000  men,  Italy  as  a  nation 
will  contribute  to  European  defease  motor 


Tehlcles,  textiles,  precision  Instruments,  and 
small  arms. 

The  leadership  and  the  expanding  mem- 
bership of  its  non-Communist  trade  unlon.s 
support  the  Marshall  plan,  are  eager  to  serve 
In  the  defense  plants,  and  approve  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  Though  the  Communists  are 
seeking  to  foment  strikes  against  rearma- 
ment, the  head  of  the  non-Communist 
unions  said  in  a  recent  Interview: 

"We  are  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent any  form  of  sabotage  In  our  Industries 
which  are  needed  to  manufacture  arm-s  We 
can  guarantee  that  in  our  harbors,  which 
are  now  receiving  Atlantic  Pact  aid.  we  shall 
Insure  the  full  unloading  of  all  this  defense 
equlpm.ent." 

The  Italian  people  are  working  hard  and 
loyally  to  build  a  strong  and  peaceful  na- 
tion— for  their  own  security  and  for  the 
security  of  the  west. 


Price  Roll-Back  on  CaHle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  ROGERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  today  insert  in  the  Record  a  column 
written  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Amarillo  Times,  concerning  the  price 
ceiling  and  roll-back  of  price  on  live 
cattle.  This  article  is  an  excellent  treat- 
ment of  the  effect  of  these  price  direc- 
tives on  the  consumer  and  is  based  upon 
factual  information  gathered  by  Mr. 
Johnson  at  meetings  held  during  my  re- 
cent trip  to  my  district.  It  w^ould  do  all 
Members  good,  and  especially  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  cattle  business, 
to  read  and  digest  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed in  this  column : 

I  From  the  Araarlllo  fTex.)  Times  of  May  21, 
19511 

These  Times 

(By  T.  E.  Johnson) 

What  happens  to  the  livestock  Industry 
affects  all  of  us;  at  least,  the  rest  of  us  have 
an  interest  as  consumers. 

When  live  cattle  went  under  control  and 
a  price  roll-back  of  10  percent  was  ordered. 
a  loud  howl  went  up  from  the  cattlemen. 
Our  casual  reaction  at  the  time  was  along 
the  line  that  the  Industry  could  stand  It, 
that  beef  had  been  pretty  high. 

In  the  past  2  or  3  days,  however,  we've 
had  occasion  t"  sit  In  on  some  conferences, 
to  learn  somtthing  of  what  already  Is  taking 
place  and  to  form  some  definite  Impressions 
of  what's  on  the  way — and  how  the  rest  of 
us.  the  consumers,  are  going  to  fare. 

We've  made  It  a  point  to  talk  with  feeders, 
traders,  breeders,  and  other  producers,  with 
packing  plant  operators,  and  to  check  on  the 
history  of  how  and  why  the  present  control 
program  was  Initiated. 

At  all  times  we've  sought  to  maintain  the 
perspective  of  a  consiuner  with  an  open 
mind  on  the  Issue,  who's  naturally  Interested 
In  lower  prices  but  who  also  Is  Interested  In 
a  plentiful  supply;  also,  who  Is  Interested 
in  the  w^elfare  of  a  basic  and  vital  Industry, 
and  who  constitutionally  Is  opposed  to  con- 
trols if  they  arc  neither  needed  nor  necessary 
to  halt  an  Inflationary  trend,  or  to  guarantee 
a  fair  distribution  of  a  given  commodity. 

The  opinions  that  we've  formed  may  ba  at 
odds  with  the  over-all  ctirrent  consomer 
viewpoint,  but  first  of  all  Is  the  conviction 
that    the    consumers   had    better    join   the 
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earUcmcn  tn  tb«lr  militant  protest  of  the 
projected  control  program — If  we  want  beef 
la  monttas  trom  now  and  U  we  want  It  at  a 
fair  priroe. 

Fint.  U  to  time  that  we  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  a  lar^  aegment  of  the  Uveatock 
induatry.  that  Mfment  which  feeds  and 
ftnishca  tte  beef  that  keepe  the  communltr 
packer  and  elauchterer  In  business,  and 
vhlch  tn  txim  reaches  the  neighborhood 
market,  atready  hss  been  knocked  Into  a 
cocked  hat,  has  been  and  Is  being  llteralty 
and  bodily  eliminated  as  a  Tltal  link  In 
m'^y^t  poalble  the  beefsteak  we're  been 
buying,  and  bad  hoped  to  continue  buying. 
We  bold  no  hitef  for  the  Industry  Itself. 
We  are  not  trying  to  defend  the  position 
of  any  segment  or  group  within  the  industry, 
and  we  harent  been  prejudiced  by  any  of 
the  talks  we've  heard  or  by  any  of  the 
papers  prepared  by  ipokcsmm  for  the  live- 
stock Interests. 

HoweTer.  the  more  we're  dug  Into  the  Issue 
and  the  more  we've  learned  of  the  back- 
ground at  the  overnight  control  spree,  the 
more  weTa  convinced  that  it's  not  only 
purely  political  in  nature,  dreamed-up  and 
sprayad  on  tha  American  public  sa  a  sop  to 
the  Industrial  populations  of  the  North  and 
Sast.  but  that  Itt  gravest  danger  Is  to  the 
eonsamlBC  public  everywhere,  entirely  for- 
getting what  will  happen  to  the  men  and 
InsUtutlons  engaged  In  the  Industry  In  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  and  throughout  the  South 
and  Wast. 

Furthermore,  anything  more  than  a  second 
tlwagbt  gtvm  to  an  analysis  of  the  control 
oritar.  wbieb  by  the  way  Is  now  only  in  its 
mlMsst  stag* — with  two  sddltlonal  roll-backs 
at  4V^  pwemt  each  coming  up  later  In  the 
year — liiads  to  tike  im"*****^*''*'*  conclusion 
that  tbe  whole  dangerous  and  diabolical 
^^^f^"^  pUys  squsrcly  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
ma)ar  pa^urs,  with  the  further  conclusion 
that  thay  had  a  hand  tn  writing  the  order 
and  -'■^*"g  tba  dedalon.  and  that  In  the 
lang  nm  tbay  expect  to  use  it  as  a  club 
garbed  In  tbe  robea  of  governmental  author- 
ity to  (klve  all  tbe  small.  Independent  and 
eaumunity  packers  out  of  business,  and  get 
tba  maat  supply  back  tn  their  own  hands — 
•n  foor  of  them — like  they  had  it  20  years 
ago. 

M  to  tba  pollUeal  charge,  we  have  only 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  beef 
population  is  greater  than  at  any  time  In  his- 
tory, that  the  need  for  controls  to  stabilize 
prloea  already  bad  passed,  that  prices  not 
only  bad  lavclad  oil,  but  that  a  raeasslon 
tn  tba  Burkat  already  had  set  in;  that  Secre- 
tary Brannan  had  pabllely  taken  a  stand 
akM«  tbla  line  and  to  tba  effect  that  tbe 
prtoa  eunra  bad  reached  its  peak,  and  that 
already  was  taking  care  of  the 
oC  rtabtlhwd  prloea.  and  that  oon- 
Bot  needed,  and  that  controls 
abooldnt  ba  ir»pn««trt  because  tbey  would 
sMns  tfowm  production,  create  a  disorderly 
BMirfcat.  and  land  to  shortages,  and  the  loss 
ai  tnaaatts*  to  produce  on  the  present  scale 
or  give  addad  output  ot  beef  if  r<eedad. 

Tban.  ownlgbt.  Price  Stablllfler  DiSalle 
sbot  tba  works  and  said  he  was  going  to  save 
tba  T*TW"»— '  of  America  tTOO.000.000  In 
tbair  baaf  biU — and  Secretary  Brannan  Just 
aa  abmptiy  raversed  his  position  and  said 
coBtrola  ara  nacsssary,  and  when  cattlemen 
and  naall  packcars  turned  to  tbclr  Congress- 
man and  Senators  for  an  explanation  they 
eoold  do  nothing  more  than  point  to  the 
Wblta  Bouaa.  and  when  DiSaUe  and  hU 
hmattaamD  war*  pinned  down  tbay  merely 
abmgad  tbaIr  sbouldcri  and  aanimed  an 
atr  at,  "What  of  it?  Vow.  well  show  you  we 
can  control  you— and  we've  got  to  control 
':  and  wban  tbey  cumad  to  tbe  big 
tbay  found  tbem  gjacfully  wringing 
tbctr  bSDdi  and  pabUdy  applauding  tbe  pro- 
■ad  mjtx^  *7t-B  all  right  boys.  it'U 
oatftBa." 

And  tbaa  tbe  eattlamen  and  the  snMll 
parketa  began  to  wake  up.  and  suddenly 
found  out  about  some  at  tbe  small  print  In 


the  complex  control  order,  especially  In  re- 
gard to  the  quotas  set  for  slaughters.  What 
they  found  out  was  that  packers  are  p*^- 
mltted  to  establish  and  maintain  their  <iwn 
feed  lots,  and  that  all  animals  fed  on  theso 
lots  for  a  laO-day  period  may  be  slaughterer! 
over  and  above  the  number  authorized  m 
their  regular  quota,  which  Is  based  on  ih'> 
figures  of  a  year  ago. 

Then  It  dawned  on  them  that  none  bu' 
the  major  packer,  or  his  Bubsldlrtrv.  is 
equipped  or  ftnanclally  able  to  a&sunri'*  the 
dual  role  of  feeder  aj.d  processor,  a  r^ie  whi^  \\ 
gives  him  a  virtual  death  grip  on  the  supply 
of  finished  cattle  and  enables  hmi  to  uiHiii- 
tain  a  steady  and  available  stream  of  beet 
ready  for  the  market,  while  the  lndependei;t 
packer  Is  left  to  part-time  operatioui.  by  rf.i- 
son  of  his  fixed  quota,  his  inability  to  pr  - 
cure  finished  animals,  and  la  reality  i-s  lei' 
to  wither  and  die  on  the  vine  as  the  Natu  :.  s 
beef  supply  flows  to  Chicago.  Omaha,  an;! 
Kansas  City. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  say 
that  the  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  and 
In  plain  letters  that  such  a  turn  l:i  events 
can  lead  only  to  less  beef  being  pruducfd. 
less  being  slaxightered  on  the  li  cul  level,  le^a 
made  available  to  the  neighborhood  grocers. 
why  it  Is  evident  that  local  packers  will  bo 
closing  their  plants,  that  feeders,  traders,  arul 
many  producers,  the  component  liuks  that 
maintain  a  steady  and  fluid  supply,  will  be 
and  are  being  forced  out  of  business — and 
why  we  say  that  the  consuming  public  had 
better  Join  the  livestock  men  In  their  di  - 
or-dle  battle  which  is  coming  up  a  battle 
not  only  for  the  survival  of  the  industry  aa 
we  know  It  but  a  battle  for  an  assured  sup- 
ly  of  beef  for  the  table  of  the  American 
family,  wherever  It  may  happen  to  live. 

As  to  that  tTOO.OOO.OOO  DiSalle  Is  going 
to  save  for  the  housewives — that  won't  even 
pay  for  the  overhead  and  salaries  of  the  com- 
prehensive machinery  he's  going  lr>  set  up 
and  the  armies  of  personnel  he'll  use  to 
stage  his  show,  and  the  consumer  will  pay 
that  In  taxes  whether  or  not  he  gets  the  be^f. 
And  it'll  be  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  lossps  sustained  by  the 
small-lot  feeder,  the  farmer  the  sma.l 
rancher,  the  community  pecker,  and  all  the 
local,  allied  interests  and  emplovment  at- 
tached to  the  Industry  in  a  free  market  nrd 
a  free  economy — by  the  pei^ple  who  are  yoi;r 
neighbors  and  who  have  been  keeping  y<  u 
supplied  with  beef,  and  who  have  been  pav- 
ing their  stkare  of  the  taxes  and  wages  '  > 
support  a  profitable  economy  and  a  hleh 
standard  of  vital  rations  for  the  dinner  tables 
of  all  the  American  people. 

Against  this,  you  have  a  politlca'  ]unket 
to  foot  the  American  housewife  by  promises 
of  cheaper  beef  "In  the  future.  "  a  dream 
boat  launched  from  a  foundation  of  neither 
logic  nor  fifth-grade  economics,  and  with  the 
blessings  of  either  a  sell-out  to  or  a  take- 
in  by  the  big  packers,  with  the  result 
adding  up  to  the  same  totaJ. 

No  wonder  John  L  Lewis  branded  the 
whole  deal  a  hoax  on  tbe  American  working- 
man,  and  Is  getting  ready  to  fight  it  with 
the  overwhelming  power  of  his  entire  or- 
ganisation. We  repeat — Its  time  the  C(Tn- 
sumer  wakes  up:  the  cattleman  already 
knows  what's  happening  to  him  and  to  you. 


Free  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mcHiOAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  well  of  the  House  day 


after  day.  week  alter  week,  and  year 
after  year,  we  hear  much  talk  about  a 
free  people,  free  nations,  and  our  obli- 
gation to  assist  them  in  remaining  free. 

Many  times  an  effort  has  been  made 
by  me  to  point  out  that  freedom,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home  and  that 
wr  are  not  a  free  nation. 

For  5  weeks  or  more  the  Detroit  city- 
ownc^d  transportation  system  has  been 
do'^n  because  of  a  strike  and  the  fear  of 
the  State  and  city  authorities  to  attempt 
to  operate  that  system,  give  transporta- 
tion to  the  city's  workers.  Whom  do  the 
city  authorities  and  Governor  Williams 
fear^  They  fear  certain  labor  leaders. 
One  of  the  spokesmen  for  the  labor  lead- 
ers, Emil  Mazey,  states: 

It  Is  asinine  for  anyone  to  assume  strike- 
breaking will  be  tolerated  here,  with  the  A.  F. 
c.f  L  and  CIO  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  people  of  Detroit 
frce^  Note  the  following  editorial  from 
the  May  19  issue  of  the  Detroit  News: 

GOVKaNMENT    BT    LaW,    NOT   GOONS 

The  support  of  the  D6R  strike  pledged  by 
Detroit  A  P.  of  L.  and  CIO  leaders  lends 
even  greater  gravity  to  what  has  become  the 
central.  If  not  sole.  Issue. 

That  Issue  is  the  supremacy  of  Govern- 
mt  nt.  a.s  the  people's  agent,  in  performance 
of  Its  assigned  duties.  Can  it  submit  to  a 
veto  on  its  activities,  in  the  form  of  strikes 
by  its  employees?  Or  must  it  reject  euch 
challenges  of  Its  authority,  as.  indeed,  the 
State  law  forbidding  public  employees  to 
Ftrike,  says  it  must? 

If  the  meaning  of  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  lead- 
ers at  Cass  Technical  High  School  had  con- 
fined Itself  to  promising  moral  or  even  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  D6B  strikers,  there  would  fce 
no  great  cause  for  concern. 

However,  it  was  clearly  the  desire  of  the 
speakers  to  leave  understood  a  threat  of 
much  more,  should  the  city  undertake  to 
resume  transit  operations. 

Detroit  Is  a  union  town."  said  Emi!  Mazey, 
for  example.  "It  is  asinine  for  anyone  to 
assume  strike  breaking  wUl  be  tolerated 
here,  with  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  CIO  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder  ' 

What  Mazey.  a  UAW  international  official, 
referred  to  as  strike  breaking  was  the  antici- 
pated attempt  by  the  city  to  run  the  DSR^ 
to  jjrovlde  transit  service  as  it  is  bound  to 
do  by  the  charter. 

What  he  meant  to  convey,  it  must  be  clear, 
was  a  pledge  of  all  the  force  available  to 
DOT"!'  unionism  to  veto  that  attempt. 

.■^wrh  a  challenge  of  the  authority  of  law 
nnd  '.:<  vernment  by  so  large  a  segment  of  the 
c".  s  population  is  ugly  enough  in  the  mere 
mpiiTion  of  it  That  nothing  may  come  of  it 
will  be  the  devout  prayer  of  all.  Such  a 
rh.Allenge — so  readily  extensible  to  a  labor 
tir.i'in  veto  on  any  or  all  of  the  functions  of 
fV'vernment — necessarily  would  be  met. 
The  city  In  fact  has  been  pledged  the  whole 
power  of  the  Stste  to  uphold  Its  authority  in 
the  present  controversy. 

But  surrly  It  will  not  come  to  that  De- 
roit  is  a  union  town — yes.  But  Detnit  un- 
ioni.<-ti>  are  first  of  all  law-abldmg  citizenf;. 

They  know  the  safety  of  themselves  and 
their  families  dejjends  on  the  supremacy  of 
government,  not  Just  in  some  things,  but 
In  every  particular  of  its  assigned  duties. 
Surely  they  will  not  challenge  its  authority, 
as  Mazey  suggests,  nor  permit  their  leaders 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Government  of  the 
State  or  the  city  authorities  really  de- 
sired to  operate  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  city,  all  they  need  to  do  Is  to 
use  the  law  in  force,  start  one  bus  or 
sLiceicar  down  the  street  and  if  Maiey  or 
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anyone  el.'Je  interferes,  prosecute  the 
whole  outfit,  le;  a  jury  convict  and  ad- 
judge, throw  the  ringleaders  and  the  ac- 
tive participants  in  jail.  That  was  what 
was  done  years  ago  when  another  would- 
be  dictator  defied  the  authorities  in 
Lan'ine  His  conviction  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 

The  Detroit  iran.sportation  system  is 
down  becauije  the  city  and  the  county  au- 
thorities, and  the  Governor,  Mennen 
Wiliiams.  lack  the  "guts"  to  enforce  the 
law. 


Summer  Study  in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  L/-NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Daily  Globe,  Boston.  Mass..  Monday, 
May  21,  1951: 

Nrw  Engi-and  Offehino 

New  England  sprang  early  Into  the  lead- 
fr?lilp  of  eriucatiiin  in  America  and  has  never 
relinquished  that  preeminence.  Landing  in 
1630.  the  Puritans  must  have  bestirred 
themselves  to  found  Harvard  In  '636.  Since 
then  New  England  has  always  been  a  front 
runner  In  whatever  educational  event  one 
cares  to  name. 

And  now,  with  summer  coming  on.  all  who 
may  be  Interested  are  Informed  by  a  pam- 
phlet Issued  from  the  New  England  CouncU 
that  sch(K)ls,  classes  and  Institutions  In  these 
six  States  are  prepared  to  offer  educational 
advantages  fctr  both  sexes,  and  for  all  ages, 
and  In  Just  about  any  branch  that  can  be 
Imagined 

There  are  schcxjls  and  classes  In  art.  drama, 
music,  the  dance,  wTlting.  as  well  as  profes- 
Blon.il  schools.  Colleges  and  universities  are 
making  ready  to  receive  students  for  short 
terms  and  several  of  the  oldest  and  finest 
acadcmiLS.  no-.v  spoken  of  as  preparatory 
schools,  are  helping  boya  In  the  summer. 

Tho.«e  who  consult  the  free  publication  of 
the  New  England  Council.  Summer  Study  in 
Nev^-  Enpland.  can  obtain  detailed  Informa- 
tion concerning  rather  more  than  100  splen- 
did opportunities  to  brush  up  on  their  learn- 
ing, improve  their  technique,  or  branch  out 
in  some  line  which  will  fulfill  a  longing, 
hidden  and  unexpressed. 

For  Just  a  century  and  a  quarter  grown-up 
An-.cncar.s  ha\e  been  f=eeklng  to  learn  more 
about  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  what 
poos  on  there  It  was  started  In  1826  by  a 
Connecticut  Yankee.  Joslah  Holbrook.  of 
Derby,  in  that  State  when  he  set  up  what  was 
ca!!rd  a  lyccum  A  Yale  graduate  who  had 
studied  under  Professor  Sllliman.  a  pioneer 
cf  science  Mr  Holbrook  felt  that  his  coun- 
trymen should  know  more  of  natural  science, 
especially  geology  and  mineralogy.  It  was 
the  tlrsi  approach  to  adult  education. 

The  lyceum  Idea  spread  rapidly,  using  lec- 
tures, rit  hates,  classes,  essays,  and  much  self- 
instruction.  Famous  men,  among  them 
Daniel  Webster.  Emerson,  and  Thoreau.  ap- 
peared upon  lyccum  platforms.  But  the 
storm  clouds  of  the  gathering  tension  be- 
tween the  States  concentrated  attention  on 
the  Issvies  that  were  to  split  the  country. 

After  the  war  the  emphasis  changed  some- 
what, but  there  were  many  lectiires  at  prices 
high  for  that  time.  Mark  Twain  could  com- 
mand $300  for  an  appearance.  Henry  Ward 
Eeechcr  received  t5C0.  and  when  Stanley  ap- 
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peared,  after  having  found  David  Living- 
stone in  Africa,  he  was  signed  lor  100  lec- 
tures at  110.000  each. 

Chautauqua  followed,  making  the  way  for 
university  extension.  New  Englanders  were 
ever  prominent  in  such  matters  and  still 
are.  The  glorious  summer  here  has  always 
found  room  for  adult  education.  Four  years 
ago  It  was  estimated  that  27.000.000  Ameri- 
cans, close  to  one-third  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion, were  actively  interested  In  becoming 
better  Informed  about  our  complicated  world 
and  the  posrlble  ways  of  overcoming  Its 
many  difficulties.  The  decade  after  the  mid- 
dle 1930's  saw  a  tremendous  growth  in  this 
Interest,  even  though  the  pressures,  partic- 
ularly after  Pearl  Harbor,  made  many  extra 
calls  on  many  people. 

And  now  another  summer  Is  at  hand  with- 
out any  diminution  of  the  demands  on  the 
attention  of  lar^e  numbers.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  the  opportunities  offered  In  New 
England  where  cla.<=ses.  courses  with  fine  In- 
struction and  Inspiring  leadership  are  of- 
fered, will  be  more  welcome  than  ever  before. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  this  education 
Is  to  be  found  among  beautiful  surround- 
ings, with  many  possibilities  of  side  trips 
to  historical  shrines  that  will  help  to  bring 
relief  after  periods  of  hard  study. 

For  those  who  care  about  self-Improve- 
ment, as  such  a  large  number  of  Americans 
do.  New  England's  summer  should  rank  high 
among  life's  opporttmltles. 

Uncus  Dtjolet. 


Hon.  Ch^rles  A.  Halleck,  of  Indiana,  Telli 
Repablican  Conference  Peace  and 
Freedom  Goals  for  America  and  People 
Are  Determined  To  Elect  Repablican 
President  V/ho  Is  Pledged  to  Those 
Goals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unauiKous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  text  of  two  speeches 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles  A, 
Halleck,  of  Indiana,  at  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  Midwest  confer- 
ence at  Tulsa,  Okla..  May  11  and  12. 
1951. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  hear  these 
speeches  delivered  while  attending  the 
Tulsa  meeting  and,  sis  National  Republi- 
can committeewoman  from  Indiana.  I 
take  particular  pride  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  this  body 
the  sound  advice,  the  stirring  challenge, 
presented  to  the  people  of  America  by 
this  distinguished  son  of  Indiana. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  listened  to 
Charles  Hallxck  that  I  was  listening  to 
the  true  voice  of  the  great  Midwest,  a 
voice,  I  point  out.  which  is  making  itself 
increasingly  heard  all  across  our  land. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Hallecx's  remarks 
follows : 

Address  bt  the  Honorable  Charles  Halleck. 
or  Indiana,  at  the  Congressional  Lvtnch- 
xoN  of  the  Midwest  and  Western  Con- 
ference or  the  Refttblican  Nationai. 
CoMicnrxE  nv  Tulsa,  Okla.,  ]£at  12.  1951 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
has  a  political  f>&rty  faced  a  greater  respon- 


siblllty  to  the  people  than  that  which  chal- 
lenges Republican  men  and  women  In  the 
months  that  he  directly  ahead. 

That  responsibility  is  threefold: 

First,  Republicans  in  tlie  CongTes«  must, 
with  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  de- 
velop and  extend  the  beachhead  of  Consti- 
tutional American  Government  we  liave  held 
against  the  iiu-oads  of  administration  radi- 
cals. It  Is  a  twachhead  which  was  ehtabhshed 
by  the  Republlcan-controUed  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, a  Congress  whose  achievements  In  both 
the  foreign  and  domestic  fields  Icday  are 
winning  Increased  recognition  in  the  light 
of  current  events. 

Second,  Republicans  in  the  field  must,  with 
all  the  sincerity  and  persistence  we  can 
muster,  expose  the  sorry  record  of  (allure 
on  the  part  of  a  Democrat  administration 
which,  for  Incompetence.  Is  without  parallel 
In  American  history.  We  must  make  certain 
that  the  voters  of  this  Nation  are  convinced 
beyond  doubt  that  they  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  shameful  misconduct  of  American 
affairs  both  on  the  national  and  interna- 
tional fronts. 

Third,  all  of  us  must.  In  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  the  Republican  Party,  offer  to  the 
people  of  America  the  wisest  and  meet  honor- 
able leadership  it  Is  within  our  power  to 
bestow. 

In  the  discharge  of  these  otallgatlons  to 
the  American  people  we  must  not  fall. 

Today,  I  am  proud  to  report,  we  Republi- 
cans in  the  Congress  are  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities To  the  extent  of  our  limita- 
tions as  a  minority  party  we  are  making  our 
{"etermined  stand  for  economy  In  Govern- 
ment. We  are  waging  a  never-ending  attack 
on  the  inconsistencies  of  administration 
foreign  policy  and  on  the  continued  attempts 
of  radicals  in  Government  to  drive  this  Na- 
tion Into  socialism. 

We  are  resisting  the  spenders  and  we  are 
relentlessly  pursuing  the  wasters.  We  are 
Bpotllghtlng  the  apjjeasers  and  we  are  grub- 
bing otit  the  subversive  vermin  of  commu- 
nism wherever  they  may  be  found. 

Talk  about  "hot  pursuit,"  I'm  here  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  chasing  these  enemies  of  vui 
Republic  right  back  to  the  scenes  cf  their 
crimes  and  we  Intend  to  keep  It  up  until  we  ve 
chased  them  clear  out  of  Washington. 

On  the  broad  national  front  we  mutt,  in 
the  months  ahead,  make  certain  that  the 
grounds  for  our  indictment  of  the  admlnia- 
tration  are  completely  understood  by  the 
people.  In  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  our 
case  we  must  set  out  the  bill  of  particulars. 

We    must    spell    out   the    Issues. 

In  the  discharge  cf  this  respouslbility  to 
the  American  people  there  are  pitfalls  we 
must  avoid. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  error  for  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  allow  itself  to  suffer  division 
of  strength,  a  division  growing  out  of  past 
differences  or  out  of  eld  personal  wounds, 
real  or  fancied. 

Our  concern  with  the  past  must  be  limited 
to  an  honest  appraisal  of  our  own  short- 
comings to  the  end  that  they  may  he  cor- 
rected. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  error,  moreover,  If  we 
allow  ovirselves  to  be  led  Into  bypaths  of 
argument  over  personaliUes  and  transient 
events.  We  must  resist  attempts  by  the 
opposition  to  divert  our  sighu  from  the  basic 
and  over-all  weaJtnesses  of  a  Democrat  rule 
which  has  mismanaged  the  aaairs  of  thlj 
Nation  for  nearly  20  years. 

Ail  of  us  are  aware  that  as  of  today  the 
cause  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  wa«  never 
brighter.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  tne 
Issues  end  personalities  and  events  of  May 
do  not  necessarUy  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  American  voter  in  November. 

Our  great  responsibility  Is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  issues  on  which  we  take  our 
stand  are  thc»e  which  wiU  be  as  dynamic  in 
November  cf  1952  as  they  are  in  Uay  of  1951. 
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What  are  some  -^-f  the  Issues  on  which  tha 
Democrat,  administration  stands  Indicted  be- 
lore  the  eyes  of  the  >fatlon':' 

The  grejitest.  the  m<Tst  devastating  In- 
dict m«nt  IS  that,  under  Democrat  leadership. 
»e  h*i\e  failed  trHglca»'.y  to  win  the  peace; 
that  6  years  after  the  m^jst  glorious  victory 
o\er  tvranny  in  the  history  of  mankind  we 
are  aciUn  at'  »ar.  While  we  may  well  nr^ue 
at  the  moment  about  how  best  to  end  the 
war.  let  no  one  torKet  why  we  are  In  It  We 
are  m  It  because  cf  the  greatest  mismanage- 
ment and  miscalculation  of  iiny  great  nation 
In  all  tlmea. 

Many  of  your  young  men  and  women  will 
be  eUsible  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  first  time 
In  1952  To  me  the  fact  that  these  youn^ 
people  have  known  nothing  but  war  or  the 
thresv  of  war  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  formative  and  impressionable  years  is 
In  itself  a  U'rrlble  indictment  of  the  leader- 
RhiD  under  which  we  now  suffer 

No  one  can  yet  foresee  the  outcome  of  the 
venture  In  Korea,  but  In  November  of  1952 
the  wretched  story  of  its  background.  In- 
ception and  half-hearted  prosecution  will 
remain  a  great  issue  pointmK  up  the  glaring 
errors  and  tragic  failure  of  the  Truman 
administration.  It  will  still  be  an  Issue  in- 
volving the  administration's  record  of  cod- 
ling Communists  and  abetting  their  rise  to 
power  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 

Regardless  of  events  to  ccme.  Korea  will 
remain  a  sordid  symbol  of  disaster  resulting 
Inevitably  from  the  secret  deals  of  Tehran. 
Yalt*.  and  Potsdam,  deals  consumated  by 
■uccessive  Democrat  administrations  with- 
out the  knowledge,  much  less  the  consent, 
of  the  American  people  cr  their  elected  rep- 
resentauves. 

Make  no  mistake  aSout  It — the  price  of 
appeasement  has  beccme  the  price  we  are 
paying  In  Korea  today  and  nothing  will  ever 
erase  that  fact  from  the  record. 

Another  Lssue  that  s-iU  stand  the  test  In 
the  months  that  lie  ahead  is  the  inheren: 
pettiness  and  the  lack  of  scr'jples  displayed 
In  the  conduc  of  tht-  administrations  af- 
fairs, which  have  contributed  to  the  break- 
down of  pwUtical  morality  at  the  top 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  enumerate  f.r 
you  people  here  today  the  shameful  examples 
of  persons  In  high  office  \-lolating  positions 
of  public  trust  for  personal  gain.  They  ha. e 
been  emblazoned  on  the  front  pages  of  cur 
newspapers  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  con- 
gressional Investigations  into  crime  and  in- 
fluence peddling. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  review  here  the 
occasions  of  intemperate  outbursts  from  the 
White  Hou.<*e.  outbursts  totally  unworthy  of 
the  highest  office  It  is  -within  the  power  of 
the  American  pe<ipie  to  bestow  on  any  nnan. 
In  the  light  of  such  outbursts,  we  should 
not  be  too  surprised  at  the  disgraceful  ma  i- 
ner  In  which  one  of  our  greatest  military 
men  was  relieved  of  his  command — relievd 
by  an  ill-tempered  execu'ive  order  issued  m 
the  dead  of  night 

Surely  the  very  laric  of  s*ature  of  this 
little-minded  administration  is  an  issue  n  )•*? 
which  will  remain  with  us  in  the  mon'hs 
ahead 

High  on  the  list  of  any  bill  of  partlcuLirs 
!n  indictment  drawn  against  the  Dem  )cri'ic 
adml-Tiatration  axe  the  twin  issues  of  sper  d- 
Ing  and  socialism.  The  one  complements 
the  other. 

For  nearly  two  decades  now  we  ha%'e  be«n 
operating  under  an  administration  po'.i.y 
w.  ich  has  as  its  basic  domestic  platform 
that  the  more  money  the  Federal  Cfover-.- 
ment  can  scatter  the  more  votes  the  party 
In  power  can  harvest  at  election  time. 

la  these  decadee  we  have  st-en  the  public 
debt  reach  proportions  which  are  appalling. 
We  have  seen  the  dollar  debased  by  an  in- 
flation which  has  created  increasingly  cruel 
problem*  f!3r  great  segments  of  our  pe<  pis 
who  are  furcect  to  exut  on  fixed  Incomes 
Irom  wa^es.  pje.^sluns,  or  annuities. 


We  see  the  e.irnings  of  nur  people  expro- 
priated on  the  one  >.,ind  by  high  taxation 
and  "U  the  other  by  hikih  prices,  the  former 
the  direct  re.^uU  o:  spending  and  waste  and 
the  :a*ter  ari.sing  from  the  administrations 
long-st.4ndi".g  fiilure  to  deal  realistically 
with  the  underlying  causes  of  Inflatiou 

Here  again,  regardless  of  events  which  may 
transpire  between  now  and  November  of 
If'oJ  *!,.^  rec  rcl  f  the  administration  has 
already  fco-^:.  -*-;*"in  for  all  to  see  It  can- 
not be  revi.-ed,  and  it  cannot  be  denied.  No 
censors  p^T.cil  ca:i  erase  it.  no  magic  can 
make  It  disapp«»ar 

Here  again  the  fAin  Issues  of  spending  and 
socialism  stand  out  in  bold  relief  and  there 
Ls  no  need  for  me  to  outline  for  you  the  well- 
documented  case  histories  of  the  give-away 
program,  the  bureaucratic  entreaties  that 
the  Socialist  experimenters  be  given  more 
and  mtre  p-j^er  over  the  lives  of  the  Amer- 
ican pet-pie 

Yet  another  matter  of  gravest  concern  to 
me  and,  I  am  sure  to  all  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  tlie  fund.imental  concepts  of  self- 
government  as  laid  down  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. h.as  been  the  usurpation  of  authority 
by  the  executive  branch. 

It  has  been  an  insidious  process,  fostered 
by  individuals  and  by  groups  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  our  traditional 
system  of  checks  and  balances  tossed  Into 
the   discard 

It  ?h  uld  n-t  be  cliff.cult  for  any  of  us  to 
understand  why  those  Interested  In  the  pro- 
motion oi  :'  reiijn  ideologies  would  take  this 
line  To  destroy  American  freedom,  these 
cnemie-  of  -he  Republic  must  first  discredit 
tlie  i-reat  American  Congress,  rendering  im- 
potent  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

I  m.u<t  admit  that  there  have  been  too 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  who  them- 
selves were  too  willing  to  abdicate  their  own 
responsibility  for  making  decisions  But 
they  were  not  Republicans.  I  assure  you  that 
Republicans  m  t.he  Congre-^s  have  never 
been — and  never  will  be — a  party  to  such  a 
be'raya!  of  trust. 

Thinics  -  T.e  Republican  majority  In  the 
Eightieth  C  njre*;s  this  alarming  tendency 
tow.ird  governnieu'  from  the  top  down  was 
efTrr^ively  reversed.  And  thanks  to  a  flgtit- 
Ins  Repub'.irin  minority,  your  Congress  t\ 
d.iv  IS  ir.aki:;^  its  voice  heard. 

But  the  pressure  is  still  on  and  the  cru- 
sade f  r  .1  complete  restoration  of  a  tripar- 
tite gi  vernment  is  not  yet  won.  That.  too. 
Is  an  l.=;.sue  which  will  renoaln  unchanged  In 
the  months  ahead. 

Certain :v  I  am  not  concerned,  nor  should 
yfni  be,  wrh  any  lack  of  Issues.  I  have 
spoken  brieRv  on  only  a  few  of  the  grave 
charcps  whi  h  we  can  lay  at  the  doorstep 
cf  The  De.m>crat  admailstratlon.  There  are 
many,  m.my  more 

Bu'  I  am  concerned  w'th  the  manner  in 
winch  we  conduct  ourselves  from  here  on 
ou* 

I  have  suggested  that  we  must  vigorously 
and  persist entlv  prosecute  our  case  I  cannot 
to.,  .ST  n civ  ompha^lze  my  belief  that  to  do 
less  would  hud  us  once  again,  the  morning 
after  a  na'i  •  U  election,  having  defaulted 
in  (  ur  re--u-    .--.ti.lity  to  the  people. 

I  cannot  to  strongly  emphasize  that  the 
R'puL'lic  n  Party  can  never  again,  even  in 
tie  r..ce  of  what  may  appear  to  be  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary,  assume 
th.it  the  Amer; '*;  ■  e.iple  have  already  pro- 
n  unced  a  verdic:,  "guilty  as  charged." 
airainst  the  Democrat  administration. 

In  this  pha.-^e  o.'  'Ur  campaign  the  prose- 
cution can  rv-t  "tuv  after  the  flual  day — 
e.fC'iMn  ch.v.  N  -vtunber  .5,   1952, 

What  e.  e  must  be  involved  in  our  formula 
for  succe.^s  m    1  *5..' ' 

In  our  efT  rts  to  achieve  'i.e  victory  we  all 
want  and  which  America  mu.'^t  have,  we  must 
never  '.ose  -uht  of  tw-  b  olr  propositions: 

1  Thf  Republican  Ihir.)  ;i  a  party  of  prin- 
ciples, not  u'l  ir.en. 


2.  The  Republican  I'arty  stands  i  -r  a  g   v- 
ernment  of  ;,.'.vs,  :.    t    1  niei. 

In  recent  Vfa: ;;  -^.e  h.r.e  -ufTTed  a  suce's- 
slon    of    defeats,    b'  'h    n,i-'...t:i:    av.ci    1  ctl. 
which    wou'.d     l.'V.'    clfstr-yed    a    p.irly     of 
weaker    fiber    a;  .1    1  <->»•:    -trength    tnan    the 
Grand  Old  P-ir^v   t  i  which  we  proudly  uive 
allegiance.     In  \ery  c   n.sultr.ible  measure  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  d-i-Mts  have  come 
from    an    overemph.usis    eti    personalities    as 
against  principles      For  the  task  before  us. 
we  must  have  candidates  from  top  to  bottom 
who  will  meet  the  issues,  not  dodge  them. 
All  of  them  must  carry  our  case  to  the  people 
on  the  Issues  Involved      Only   in    that   way 
can  we  win.    Only  in  that  w.lv  wuuld  we  de- 
serve   to   win.      Only    with    -uch    candidates 
and  such  campaigns  can  we  be  sure  that  the 
Republican  Party,  come  to  power,  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  party  of  principles  and  of  laws. 
I  think  history  has  demonstrated  and  is  now 
demonstrating  that,  in  the  Ions  run.  govern- 
ment  by   principles — principles   firmly   fixed 
and    firmly    adhered    to — has    produced    far 
more  benefits  and  far  more  progress  for  the 
world  than   government  by   men,   strong  or 
weak,  whose  personalized  decisions  too  often 
are  dictated  by  wrarn  or  expediency  rather 
than  principles. 

To  lUu.'T.'p.  adherence  to  principle  at 
Tehran,  at  Yalta,  at  Pot.-dam  and  m  Asia 
might  well  have  saved  our  b<vys  their  fiijht- 
Ing  and  dying  in  Korea.  Had  principle 
guided  our  Government  through  these  last 
fateful  18  years,  our  people  today  might  not 
be  holding  off  the  threat  of  soci.s.Iism  with 
one  hand  and  the  menace  of  c  nin-.unism 
with  the  other. 

Of  course.  America  needs  leadership  a-  It 
has  never  n.eeded  it  bef'^e  N  '  ryp  di-putes 
that.  But  'Ah, it  we  need  i.<  .=  iine  Ir  i  -.cr-hip, 
practical  leadership,  wise  leiulerMiio,  r:  :i- 
eratlve  leadership  .-^teadht.st  leader-hip  Wri.it 
America  needs,  and  what  t;,p  l!.';.',;hh'"  oi 
Party  should  pro-,  ide,  are  leadtr.-  u  h  -c  i:.- 
tegrlty  will  -it  ;>ermU  them  to  deviate  from 
principle.  who,-e  .idherence  to  basic  American 
tenets  Is  not  to  be  denied,  and  who  will  for- 
sake personal  aeiirandlzem.ent  and  expediency 
for  the  long-r;tni;e  benefit   cf  America 

Only  by  choosing  men  of  such  character 
and  principle  can  we  sustain  our  N.itioii  as  a 
country  of  laws,  not  of  men.  Only  by  such  a 
course  can  we  evolve  the  long-range  policies 
and  objectives  which  this  countrv  so  des- 
perately needs  If  the  world  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  to  be  thwarted  and  If  true  peace  Is 
to  rule  the  earth  again. 

As  members  of  the  national  committee 
and  as  leaders  in  your  communities  you  can 
perform  no  greater  service  to  Am?rlca  and 
to  the  Republican  Party  than  to  esaouse  the 
fact  that  in  adherence  to  principle  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  lies  our  salvation. 

I  submit  that  It  is  vitally  Impor  ant  that 
the  Republican  Party  go  to  the  people  as  the 
champion  of  a  way  of  life,  offering  'o  Ameri- 
cans the  kind  of  leadership  and  th?  kind  of 
program  America  deserves. 

Here,  my  fellow  Republicans.  Is  .he  great, 
the  dominating  Issue  :  ,dl — the  issue  of 
leadership.  It  Is  the  is.sue  of  a  leadership 
which  has  again  lost  the  peace  for  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Shall  we  continue  t  >  h.i\e  an  ac  ministra- 
tion which  grabs  for  more  and  mare  power 
without  knowing  how  to  use  It? 

Or  shall  we  have  the  kind  of  eadership 
America  neeiN  >uitr-h.  >  which  measures 
up  to  the  Ani'-n  .m  :,o  l.o'ds  o'  courage, 
wisdom,  and  dunity? 

I  believe  that  Americans  arv  fei  w^  with 
an  administration  that  quakes  wl.h  fear  at 
what  the  master  minds  of  the  Krunlin  may 
or  may  not  do. 

It's  about  time  we  put  tii  .t  sh  e  ^  r.  ihe 
other  foot. 

If  this  Natl  •■;  Is  reallv  so  weak.  It  is  hleh 
time  we  ask  u>  w  .o.d  a.'.v  we  flo.c;  ourselves 
In  this  sorry  st  •  ►■  >  i  rf.urs.  o'lt-gueswed, 
out-maneuvered,   ai^d   i  ui-bluflcJ   and  only 
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six  short   years  after  we  were  acclaimed   as 

the  miehtlest  Nation  In  history. 

Am.erha  isn't  weak.  It's  the  leadership 
that's  wei.k,  and  the  }.)eople  know  u 

Wha*  we  nt-fd  i."-  a  leaders.h;p  that  has 
co:  fiuence  in  America. 

Kow,  in  the  name  of  logic  ar.d  common 
sense,  cun  we  hope  to  Instill  in  ether  na- 
tions of  the  world  a  confidence  In  us  unless 
we  show  confidence  In  ourselves? 

H-  w  can  we  hope  to  deserve  the  respect 
ol  others  without  self-respect.' 

The  only  way  u:>  avoid  the  terrible  neces- 
sity or  having  to  ouiflghi  Soviet  Russia  is 
to  outsmart  the  Kremiui.  Fc^r  years,  the 
men  In  the  Kremlin  supported  and  armed 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Our  Government, 
over  vtcorous  protests  of  Republicans  failed 
to  support  !vnd  arm  the  antl-Communlst 
Chinese.  Today  Russia  sup^K^rts  and  arms 
Chinese  Reds  who  do  their  fighting  and  dy- 
ing Our  Government,  still  over  Republican 
protests,  has  refused  to  support  and  arm 
anti-Communist  Chinese,  even  prohibiting 
them  from  doing  any  fiiihting.  Our  Govern- 
men*  insists  that  our  bf:ys.  without  the 
friendly  Chlnere  do  the  fighilnp  and  dving 
against  the  Chinese  Reds  in  Korea.  Does 
that  make  &cnse^ 

It  should  now  be  crystal  clear  that  if 
America  Is  to  have  the  kind  of  Kadcr^illp 
this  Nation  needs  the  ReputUcan  Party  will 
have  to  supply  !t 

V/e  need  consistency  In  our  relations  v,iih 
other  nations  of  the  world  We  need  a  for- 
eign policy  wlilch  d  ^o  not  waver  between 
appeasement  one  day  and  sword  rattling  the 
next. 

Peoples  frle:id!y  to  our  cau^e  deserve  to 
kf,  ■•V  whert  \(,e  stand  And,  in  the  Interests 
of  peace,  th<.>Ee  who  would  be  our  enemies 
should  be  forewr.rned.  once  and  for  all.  of 
our  st.er.dfa.'^t  devotion  to  the  cause  of  huma.n 
freedom. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  of  a  deep  pub- 
lic desire  for  an  t.>ccupant  of  the  White  Hi..u£e 
who  epi:onu7.es  the  conception  of  an  .^.merl- 
i  an  President— a  man  of  dienlty  and  self- 
r.straint.  a  man  of  deep  moral  convictions 
%vho  appreciates  the  obligations  of  his  office 
m  setting  an  example  of  propriety. 

Tlie  peiiple,  I  am  certain,  are  determined 
to  have  as  their  next  Chief  Executive,  a  man 
who  will.  In  great  conscience,  refuse  to  sur- 
round himself  with  petty  purasltes  whose 
or.ly  claim  to  consideration  lies  In  past  polit- 
ical services  rer.dered. 

And  along  with  a  strong  and  able  admin- 
I'-tration.  the  American  p>eople  want  a  self- 
re. lant  Ctn.^^rest.  a  Congress  responiible  to, 
and  answerable  to,  the  people — net  to  the 
Chief  Executive. 

We  of  the  Republican  Party  need  to  give 
rli.'qutnt  e:^presslon  to  our  belief  that  the 
Coii>:rcs5  must  reassert  Its  authority  accord- 
ing to  Its  time-honored  obligations. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  America  want 
their  will  expressed  by  their  elected  repre- 
Bciuatives  In  the  Congress  I  believe  they  are 
fed  up  with  the  perversion  of  their  w^lll  at  the 
political  whims  and  expediencies  of  an  Ache- 
son,  a  Brannan.  a  Lflttlmore.  or  a  Hiss 

In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  the  Repub- 
lican Party  must  draft  a  program  to  which 
all  Americans  can  subscribe.  This  program 
must  be  bathed  on  a  policy  which  assures  a 
a  just  pe.ico  for  all  men  who  believe  in  the 
r.chts  of  others,  while  safeguarding  American 
liide;.endencc. 

It   Is  up  to  us  to  win  the  peace. 
Cn    'he    domestic    front,    the    Republican 
Pr.rty  has  a  du^y  to  present  to  the  American 
people   a   progr?.m  In  which  they  can  have 
haf^tlng  faith. 

On  the  i.-sue  of  liberty  against  socialism, 
the  Republican  Party  must  declare  Its  con- 
viction that  the  power  of  goverrunent  over 
the  lives  of  the  people  shall  not  go  unlim- 
ited: that  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
farm.er.  the  laborer,  the  businessman,  and  the 
pr  frs«:o;-Ri  rr?.n  to  the  fruits  of  his  efforts 
ihuii  be  protected. 


Ours  must  be  a  policy  of  reward  for  initia- 
tive, for  ambition,  and  for  genius  In  all 
fields  of  service  to  the  people.  Ours  must  be 
a  policy  based  on  the  fundamental  human 
trait  that  responds  to  Incentive  as  against 
the  phllopophy  which  stifles  progress  with 
the  dead  hand  of  statism.  We  must  give 
new  meaning  to  personal  liberty. 

To  this  end  the  Republican  Party  must 
pledee  Itself  to  the  practice  of  thrift  In 
gvvernraent.  We  must  offer  to  the  people 
of  America  a  program  of  economy  and  self- 
restraint  in  the  conduct  of  Federal  affairs 
that  will  ease  the  tax  burdens  of  our  strug- 
ILlmg  pe<:>ple. 

American  citizens — working  people  and 
those  In  retirement — employees  and  em- 
ployers— are  entitled  to  assurances  that  the 
d  Jllar  they  receive  today  will  be  worth  a 
dollar  tomorrow.  Anything  less  than  a  Gov- 
ernment policy  which  recocnl2?s  this  basic 
need    Is  dishonorable. 

The  hearts  de?lre  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  for  peace  under  an  honorable  Gov- 
ernment wisely  administered  w-lthin  the 
framework  of  constitutional  processes.  That 
must  be  our  guldepost  in  the  drafting  of 
I  ur  program  and  in  the  choice  of  our  lead- 
ers li '.  r>. 

And  with  the  enthusiasm  evidenced  by 
this  great  meeting  here  In  Tulsa.  I,  for  one. 
have  no  dovibt  that  we  Republicans  can 
and  will  meet  the  challenge  of  our  times. 


R.'.DIO     ADD2ESS     BT     THE     ncNOEABLK     CH.AELES 

Hallei  K,  or  Indiana,  OvEa  the  Mitcal 
Broadcasting  Ststfm.  May  11,  1951 
The  next  President  rf  the  Unite<l  States 
of  America  will  be  nominated  in  Chicago, 
in  the  ereat  State  of  Illinois.  He  will  be 
nominated  bv  the  Republican  Party  the  v.eek 
cf  July  T,  1952, 

On  November  3,  1P52,  he  will  be  elected 
to  the  Presidency  cf  the  United  States  by 
tl:c  people  cf  America,  an  electorate  arrused 
as  i;  has  seldom  been  aroused  m  the  hist  jry 
cf  the  Republic. 

Repuhhcan  national  com.mitteemen  and 
ccmmltteewcmen  cf  the  48  States,  meeting 
here  In  tiie  great  city  of  Tulsa.  Okla  ,  heart- 
l.md  of  one  cf  the  Nation's  vital  natural  re- 
sources, have  chosen  this  other  great  Amcri- 
c.in  metropolis  of  Chicago  as  the  site  of  tlie 
Republican  National  Convention  of   1952. 

It  IS  a  highly  significant  choice,  Chicago, 
the  city  ol  progress,  of  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  opportunity;  the  city  of  the  "I  will  ' 
determination;  Chicago,  the  heartland  of  the 
great  Midwest,  symbol  cf  America's  Internal 
strength,  her  vigor,  her  growth,  and  her  un- 
dying faith  in  the  heritage  of  freedom  and 
self-reliance. 

Members  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee are  well  aware  of  the  party's  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  cf  this  Nation. 

As  a  sort  of  board  of  directors  of  a  great 
political  organization  dedicate!  to  the  serv- 
ice of  America,  they  are  acutely  conscious 
of  the  growing  demands  from  the  people  that 
new  leaderrhlp  be  provided. 

The  Republican  Party  will  heed  that  caU. 
.\nd,  I  premise  you.  the  Republican  Party 
will  furnish  that  leadership. 

America  tonight  Is  a  nation  cf  troubled 
ci*>.]u2ens.  of  disillusioned  and  discouraged 
citizens. 

We  are  a  Nation  troubled  by  the  pros- 
pect cf  unending  war  in  Korea.  We  are  a 
Nation  troubled  by  the  abtmdant  evidence 
of  broken  faith  on  the  part  of  Demorcatic 
administrations  vrhlch  have  violated  their 
trust  to  the  people.  We  are  a  Nation  of 
cltis»ns  who  have  seen  ourselves  sold  out 
through  secret  deals  on  the  foreign  front — 
at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Potsdam;  sold  out 
througli  policies  which  appeased,  coddled, 
and  abetted  the  Communist  enemy  by  deed 
while  condemning  it  by  word. 

America  is  a  Nation  disillusioned  by  evi- 
dence of  high-level  corruption  on  the  home 
-  front.    We  are  a  Nation  disccuraged  by  the 


mountlnir  burden  of  public  debt  and  th« 
correspondi!ij^  specter  cf  financial  ruin  con- 
fronting us  as  the  Inevitable  aftermath  of 
reckless  extravagance  —  s^jendlng  and 
waste — which  ha*,  betn  tho  hallmark  oX 
succeeding   Demcx-rat    administrations. 

We  are  a  Nation  which  has  known  war 
now  for  10  years.  We  are  a  Nation  unable 
to  lcx3k  forward  to  the  peace  for  which  we 
pray  tiecausc  there  Is  no  plan  for  peace,  a 
peace  which  we  should  have  won. 

Tonight  America's  sons  are  locked  In 
cDmbat.  a  strange  kind  of  combat  whi:h 
favcrs  the  murderous  Communist  aggressor 
while  handicapping  the  American  defenders 
cf  freedom.  Ii  is  a  war  In  which  young  men 
are  called  upon  to  fight  and  die  In  a  stifling 
vacuum  of  political  indecision. 

It  is  a  war  which  calU  for  no  punishment 
cf  the  Instigators  commensurate  with  their 
crimes.  It  is  a  war  fought  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  merely  restoring  the 
status  quo.  leaving  the  enemy  free  lor  any 
i;fw  attempts  he  may  undertake  in  the  fu- 
ture to  violate  the  sanctity  of  Independent 
peoples. 

It  is  an  incredible  war  In  which  the  enemy 
is  assured  that  he  will  be  hurt  only  enough 
to  deter  him  from  his  immediate  purp^.»€; 
that  he  is  privileged  to  try  and  try  again 
until  one  side  or  the  other  i£  exhausted 

Small  wonder  that  the  American  people 
tonight  are  troubled.  What  assurance*  have 
we  that  In  this  terrible  conflict  with  the 
hordes  of  Communist  China.  America  her- 
self will  not  be  the  one  to  suffer  that  hor- 
rible exhaustion  of  fighting  men.  which  we 
can  ni  *•  n.erely  hope  will  be  suffered  by  the 
enemy? 

What  a.'surances  do  we  have  that  in  this 
horrible  war  of  atirition  we  will  not  be  the 
first  to  run  out  of  men? 

America  tonight  is  a  Nation  of  disillu- 
sioned citizens.  Americans  have  witnessed 
the  decades  of  decay.  They  have  seen  the 
great  tradition  of  self-reliance  undermined 
by  attacks,  some  frontal,  some  surreptitious, 
launched  by  adnainlstration  radicals. 

They  have  seen  the  self-respect  of  a  Na- 
tl; n  comprrmised  by  givp-away  programs 
whose  sordid  purpose  was  to  buy  the  voter's 
ballo^  with  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

They  have  seen  these  same  administration 
radicals  holding  cut  the  cynical  promise  of 
something  for  nothing  on  the  pattern  of 
British  socialism,  with  bland  assurances  from 
the  monslrous  Washington  bureaucracy  that 
the  only  way  to  personal  security  lies  in  let- 
ting the  bureaucrats  handle  the  people's 
money  and  the  people  s  fate. 

Americans  have  witnessed  the  sorry  decline 
of  political  morality  in  high  places.  They 
have  seen  the  decay  of  Integrity  In  an  ad- 
ministration which  shrugs  off  dlscloeures  of 
gifts  to  public  officials  for  personal  services 
rendered,  an  administration  which  flaunts 
the  public  sense  of  decency  by  condoning  the 
deals  out  of  which  grew  the  scandals  of  the 
deep  free::e,  the  mink  coat,  and  the  Horatio 
Alger  financial  careers  of  White  House  un- 
derlings. 

Political  favoritism  and  the  Influence  pjed- 
dlers;  pardons  for  hoodlums  and  racketeers 
and  protection  for  henchmen  caught  red- 
handed  stealing  votes;  to  these  things  the 
American  people  have  been  witness.  Small 
wonder    they   are   disillusioned. 

After  long  years  of  Democrat  misrule  the 
American  people  are  discouraged. 

They  are  beginning,  at  long  last,  to  fee! 
the  Impact  of  a  great  public  debt,  the  real 
significance  of  which  has  been  kept  from 
them  by  the  hypocritical  monetary  policies 
of  an  administration  which,  while  loudly 
protesting  the  dangers  of  Inflation  on  the  one 
band,  has  secretly  fostered  a  cheaper  dollar 
to  delay  the  day  of  reckoning  for  lU  own  mir- 
demeanors. 

Years  of  reckleas  spending  and  shameful 
waste — .spending  and  waste  far  beyoDd  thi 
needs  dictated  by  our  respouslbllltiei  iBovU 
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r.cd. 
be- 


lr»:  !»  icarlul  toil. 

r.ie  ttcAiie  'ir  T>-:e  ci.>i:Ar  par.i. !<:■!*  the  de- 
f.ii.e  r  L-»>Utical  :r<r%.r\  in  the  D^rr.  .cru- 
adnKrustration  N  '  h.-<me  .a  the  l.'-d  u 
sD.*rPd  fri'.m  ihe  sSAKtccri!.,;  in^p.trt  C.  m>- 
man-icement  ur.dp;  w.i'.ch   »e  h.ive  su.Tfred. 

Trapped  in  the  n-t^rciless  trtadn-.iU  '^J  m- 
f.ation  »-hich  s',.i:-3  ,r  .ir.  (--ver-ir.crp.i?;:-.^' 
s  e«l.  the  wftce-earr.er  ftnds  himseir  rur.r.K.j; 
a  n.'V^'.ess  race  t..)  m.ilte  income  meet  ■  b',;- 
gancns  Amenraiis  ^  :-.  f.xpd  incomes,  pei.- 
sinr.s  ar.d  annurie.^  :'.-.d  -heir  srar.d:.»rds  ■  : 
ji  -j.;^ — 13-  the  \rr-:  d-'-en.:',-  >r  the;:  rxis"- 
enc-  -imperiled    by    t-e    .^hrii.k  .^e    val.ie      f 

the  di  Ua-" 

.\nd  taipavers  tti  all  -s-zuks  .f  'I'e  are  iv;- 
creasmglv  app.iiled  at  the  eii-Tmity  cf  tr.e 
burden  being  f-rced  uyKTii  Therr.  bv  an  ac- 
nunistratiou    which    knows    no    restrain.* 

It  15  small  winder  Americans  are  di.-i":ur- 
aaed      Small   wmder  thev   are  disillus.' 
Small  wonder  they  ar«-   trr.ubled. 

Amertc^ins    are    an^'rv.    '■:x>.      But    th" 
r.r>t   despair.     Americans  6  :>  ivx   desp.u: 
cause  thev  are  stiU  In  tx^Fse^sion  o!  the  r.ne 
predt   weapon   with   wh.-h,   at   a  !!trC'ice.  they 
can  ptit  an  end  tn  these  decades  of  decav 

The  time  has  r.'-i  vet  conne  when  this  Na- 
tion must  bow  m  helple;;sness  !cr  la.-K  •  t 
worthy  leadership 

We  are  still  a  N.iticn  nf  spif-eovernn-.ert. 
a  Nation  operstin?  under  a  Constitution 
which  8:uarantees  the  rit-h:  of  our  pe^^ple  to 
save  themselves  trcm  the  ultimate  disaster 
of  mismanaeement 

Americans  know  they  need  not  tolerate 
rSemonstrat ed  incompetence  and  corrupt i  -n 
.n  high  public  office.  And  Americans  v,i;i 
not  tolerate  it. 

Already  the  storm  of  public  wrath  is 
gathering:  thunderclaps  heraldme  the  delude 
to  come  sounded  their  warnings  m  the  n  n- 
gresslonal  elections  of  1950.  with  significant, 
gains  for  the  Republican  Partv. 

That  storm  will  break  in  full  fury  over  the 
heads  of  the  administration  radicals,  the 
bunglers  and  the  p<iUt;cal  parasites  m  I9r,2. 
The  people  of  .America  are  huni^rv  for  divi- 
nity and  honesty  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment 

They  are   hungry  for  «elf-reliance   in   the 

Congress 

Americans  are  fed  up  with  sovernmen'  br 
whim:  government  by  the  dictate  of  petty 
political  favorites. 

They  want  a  change  of  diet:  they  are  s:  ic 
of  sugar-coated  hand-outs  which  aegrava-e. 
rather  than  ease,  the  pain  of  taxes,  restr.c- 
tlons.  regimentation,  and  sca.'-citie? 

Americans  want  a  government  whi-h  z'ves 
them  credit  for  havmg  con^.mon  sen.se  and 
ambition 

They  want  a  C  -nsres-s  whi^h  appreciv-s 
the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  av-^ra^-e 
American  family 

Thev  want  an  executive  depar'm^iit  whi  h 
administers  the  will  of  the  pe'T-p'e  as  r"- 
nected  in  the  le^i-slatlon  of  ah  ;nuepe:.de-.t 
Congress. 

Te«.  and  they  want  a  ]udic::irv  depart  men' 
»h.ch  concerns  ir-^lf  v.-\'h  justice  and  :.  t 
with  the  dispen«an^)n  of  p^oll'ical  phil  -  - 
phies  wrapped  m  the  cloak  of  judicial  dr  ;- 
Bion. 

Tne  Am?rican  pe<'Fle  want  government  by 
law.  not  by  men 

In  shurt.  they  want   eovernment    re«'«  rfl 
to  Its  proper  system  of  checks  and  biianoe:. 
It  can  and  will  be  done 

The  Republican  Pa.'ty  is  the  ln<t.'iime;.t 
through  which  the  restoration  of  coiiMitu- 
tional  government  can  and  will  be  accom- 
plished 

With  a  deep  and  ahirimir  faith  tn  the  des- 
tlnv  of  America,  in  the  r"ura;'e  and  wistlom 
of  the  men  who  concp,\e  i  this  Republic,  and 
In  honored  remembrance  of  those  who  have 
since  fought  and  died  for  Us  preservation. 
th«  Republican  Party  u  dedicated  lo  saving 
tbU  Nation. 


W.:h  new  leadership  Americans  will  find 
th'ir  Aiv  out  of  Ihla  darknesa  of  confusion 
H...1  d>.ubt. 

With  new  leadership  we  can  and  will  back 
our  way  out  of  this  dense  Jungle  of  dead-end 
traiLs,  economic  quicksands,  and  entangling 
C'-t.T  :- 

\«.e  ,111  ai.u  will  work  our  way  back  to  the 
.<:(  :.l1  high-road  of  peace  and  prcgresa;  of 
c  n.-istent  policy,  of  honor  and  thrill  in  gov- 
errment. 

The  xav  back  was  started  under  the  leader- 
ship .  :  Republicans  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
c.  e>-s  Republicans  In  that  Congrees  demon- 
strated that  the  budget  can  be  balanced, 
that  Government  spending  can  be  cut.  and 
t  >■>"-  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  mind  you. 
the  Ei^ntieth  Congress  provided  for  expanded 
i.a'iuiial  defense  and  for  mutual  assistance 
prci;rains  aimed  at  stopping  Communist  ex- 
p.insion  and  establishing  effective  peace 
throughout  the  world.  These  achievements 
are  on  the  record.  They  cannot  be  denied. 
N'or  can  it  be  denied  that  these  accom- 
p.snments.  yes.  In  many  instances  actual 
iriAs  passed  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  were 
iiu..;:.ed  by  direct  White  House  action. 

An.encans  of  today  have  a  sacred  right  to 
the  heritage  left  them  by  their  fathers. 

We  have  not  yet  changed  our  pledge  of 
allegiance.  It  Is  still  "to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  lo  the  Republic  for 
which  it  stands." 

This  is.  and  always  will  be.  the  pledge  of 
the  Republican  Party  And  It  Is  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  this  pledge  that  the  Republl- 
c.ti.  oreanization  Is  moving  forward  toward 
!•-.  greatest  achievement  In  the  service  of  the 
.American  ptople. 


prised  to  know  that  hf'.e  Pinam:!  ;.-  tb.e 
fourth  largest  rriAV.vr^.e  cnir.try  \u  il.e 
world,  exceeded  only  bv  ti-.e  Uiv.K^i 
States,  the  United  K^nudcm,  ar.d 
Norway. 

We  cannot  afford  to  pt-rmit  .such  pie- 
poslerous  conditions  to  continue  to  exist. 
My  bill  Will  prohbil  -ii'.e>  of  tran.-fci-s  cf 
American  ships  to  f(ort  .n  citi/en.-^  and 
corporations  unless  and  uiit:!  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.'^e  certifies  that  the  rpien- 
tion  of  the  ship  is  not  of  e>  ential  mili- 
tary or  defense  value  to  the  ^'nited  Slates 
and  the  Secretary  of  Sf.ite  ccrtifie:s  that 
the  sale  or  transfer  i.-  in  fui  therance  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  ihv  Uniifd  S'ate.N. 
The  Federal  M.iritimf  Board  mu>t  also 
determine  that  I'Mt-  ve^.-fl  i.s  not  neces- 
sary to  the  prom!t:on  an!  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  meicliant  marine. 

The  bill  contains  further  provi-ions 
strengthening  our  security  with  retiard 
to  such  transfers.  I  uree  my  colleagues 
to  study  the  bill  and  hope  it  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 


Transfer  of  American  Ships  to  For«i»n 
Flags 

EXTEN.siox  OF  p::m.\rks 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 


I.\  THE  HOr-E  lOF  Fr:PKE.-ENTATIVES 
VV"d  osi;:v.  M-:iy  23.  1951 

Mr  M.\CHRO\VICZ  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
curtail  the  transfer  of  American  ships  to 
foreiscn  fla^'; 

Ail  of  u  have,  with  alarm,  noticed 
th.ii  ;»^>cen:!y  there  has  been  much  evi- 
dert-'^  of  leaks  of  stratetnc  materials  to 
Red  Cliina.  Soviet  Russia,  and  its  satel- 
l.te  c.Kintries.  Some  belated  efforts  are 
bem-  made  to  plug  up  these  holes,  but 
nut  cnuugh  has  yet  been  done. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  .sending  our 
h'::<  :o  f.-iu  to  defend  democracy,  and 
V.  he:^.  '.V f  are  calling  upon  the  Nation  to 
t  'h  on  1'^  belt  and  make  further  sacri- 
f.  •;  tve  iTvi->t  exerci.se  extreme  visilance 
lo  make  sure  that  our  enemy  doe^  not 
ut  *  any  material  which  might  be  U5cd 
a.,a::i  t  u-  m  the  conflict  in  which  we 
a:t'  no'.v  en.  .x'vil 

Only  la-'  u>'«.k  a  !,o'.vspaperman — 
Scripps-Howa-d  .^t.il!  Writer  James 
Luca- — reported  person. illy  seeing  a 
Panama  tla*-;>lnp  en  route  to  a  Commu- 
ni.st  China  port  N.ivy  nt^ii-rrs  informed 
him  that  the  >hip  was  Am-Tican  owned. 
American  manned,  and  canym?  Amer- 
ican cargo.  They  s<iid  furtlier  t..at  this 
was  a  common  practice 

These  and  similar  reports  have  been 
coming  to  us  often.    You  may  oe  .^ur- 


\  Yoiin^  Farmer  Speaks 


EXTE:;r^ioN  or  rem.arks 
HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

I  ■  r     IL;  IN'L  is 

L\  THE  HOU--rE  OF  REPRE^ENT.MIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1931 

Mr,  JENISON.  Mr.  Spcaktr.  v.iih  the 
world  in  the  midst  of  another  crisis, 
and  farmers  once  auam  called  upon  to 
push  production  of  food  to  the  hit:hest 
pos-sible  levels,  the  battle  of  economics 
raging  around  the  subject  of  controls 
assumes  major  importance  for  our  peo- 
ple. Much  is  said  in  Compress,  and  m 
th^  metropolitan  pres.s.  concernm.^  the 
high  cost  of  food  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  need  for  more  and  more  controls,  but 
(oo  little  is  understood  resardino'  the 
farmer's  side  of  tiie  pioblem. 

I  have  received  an  enhiihtenin^  letter 
from  a  young  farmer  m  our  con;aes- 
sional  district.  Lind  under  permission 
granted  by  the  House.  I  am  includin;^'  it 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  membership.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  is  typical  cf  many 
hard-working  and  entuprism.;  youn.: 
men  in  the  agricultur.il  section  of  Illi- 
nois who  have  labored  duit:ently  to 
operate  their  farms  in  keeping  wWh  the 
most  approved  practice,  and  fin.l  them- 
selves facing  an  almost  insurmountable 
hurdle  in  the  form  of  increasingly  le- 
stnctive  Gover:  tn-  ;:t  cjntn  Is. 
Here  is  his  letter; 

SroTi.AND.  III..  May  8.  1951. 
Hon   E.  H  Jenison. 

Twenty-third  Distr'ct.  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DKAt  Sra:  Im  a  young  farmer  on  a  small 
rough  farm  here  In  Eroullletts  Cree'.t  Town- 
ship. Most  of  thU  farm  needs  to  be  In  grass 
(and  alfalfa  I  most  of  the  time.  With  this 
gra.'a  and  hay.  and  a  little  corn.  I  can  take  \ 
light  yearling  steer  and  in  a  years  tune  pat  a 
lot  of  welKht  on  him. 

last  fall  I  had  to  pay  rii^ht  iit  f^^  a  hun- 
<l  for  KGod  to  choi:e  Montana  Ncirlmgs. 


d: 

A  Lunipett'iit   c.->r.i 
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did  his  best  to  beat  (!own  the  price  botight 
thfm  for  me.  After  arriving  at  that  price 
no  one  came  around  and  lowered  It  18  per- 
cent for  me 

T!u.>e  ca'tle  should  ro  to  market  about 
Oc'oher  1  When  they  go  to  market  I  must 
p.iy  bs'k  the  m.oney  I  borrowed  to  buy  them. 
I  must  pay  the  lnt^rest.  After  all  the  other 
pxpfn-oes  are  out.  with  demand  as  It  Is,  there 
would  be  a  profit  for  m-.  That's  the  reason 
I   ::<:.tii;!it   thrm 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  risks  inherent  In 
the  cattle  business  and  have  faith  that  the 
food  years  will  take  care  of  the  bad  ones.  Ijf 
the  price  controllers  make  all  the  years  bad 
ones.  Ju5t  how  long  can  I  and  a  lot  of  feeders 
like  me  stay  in  bu.siness'' 

Meat  isn't  high  in  relation  to  national  in- 
come People  need  to  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  they  hp. -.e  no  reason  to  expert  to  buy 
mei.t  at  1932  prices  with  1951  wages.  Why 
should  I  even  attempt  to  feed  cattle  under 
price  controls,  when  I  could  just  let  this 
placf  He  idle  and  diddle  around  over  at  the 
powder  plant  at  $1  65  an  hour  or  more  doing 
com.mon  labor'' 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  enlighten  the 
labor-union  leaders  that  pull  DiSalles 
strin^i.    The  tail  d'Oes  not  wag  the  doc. 

I  eot  a  c(  liege  education  the  hard  way  to 
take  some  of  the  risks  out  of  this  farming 
business,  but  I  didn't  learn  how  to  feed  cat- 
tle at  a  loss  every  year  and  still  stay  in 
bu.=  iii*'s.<;. 

And  plea.se  do  what  you  can  to  get  people 
to  i\.\l  these  subsidies  con.«umer  subsidies 
instead  of  farmer  subsidies.  If  we  must  have 
subsidies.  let  the  consumers  stand  In  line 
for  them.  I  cant  nnd  any  labor,  and  I  can"-, 
be  running  down  to  Paris  to  stand  in  line  for 
the  money  I  should  have  received  when  I  sold 
my  Etxds  In  the  open  market. 

And  Id  be  willing  to  do  without  my  soll- 
ccn.servation  payment*  any  time  except  in  a 
period  such  as  we  had  in  the  depths  of  the 
depresslt  n. 

Yours  sincerely, 

ASCHIK  E    Harpth. 


It's  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

or    KKNTt'CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.      BATES      of      Kentucky.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma  rk.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Daniel  Francis  Clancy ; 
Its  Kentuckt 
(By  Daniel  Francis  Clancy) 

Ru.:ped  rid£;es  running  together  in  front  of 
far  peaks,  until  the  horizon  is  a  saw-toothed 
circle  cf  tree-stuck  hilltops.  Common- 
wealth of  coal.  corn,  and  Ci^lonels.  State  of 
buikb'^ards,  bourbon,  and  Blue  Grass;  fine 
tob.icco  and  fa-t  thoroughbreds.  Tail',  tan. 
and  taciturn  folks  whose  "Hcwdys"  come 
from  the  heart.  State  of  the  North  and 
Sou'h  that  cradled  Abe  Lincoln  and  Jeff 
Davis.  Liind  of  yesterday  and  tomorrow. 
where  wagons  wend  their  way  up  rutted  hill 
roads  and  sleek  cars  speed  over  spirallng 
blch^vays  Where  girls  In  gingham  are  more 
glorious  than  mannequins  In  Manhattan. 
L-aiid  of  the  long  rifle,  tall  trees,  and  big  men. 
Where  the  wh.ppoorwllls  cry  and  the  bull- 
frogs and  crickets  croak  down  by  the  creek 
under  a  bright  moon,  as  dogs  bark  back  and 
forth  behind  far  ridges.  Derby  Dny,  and  the 
Und  playing  '-My  Old  Kentucky  Home.- 


hacate  of  Net  Wortli  of  13  SUppiof 
CorapaBiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DELAW.VKZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  L'T^nTED  STATES 

Wedriesdaj/.  May  23,  1951 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Six  Hundred  Percent  Increase 
in  Subsidized  Ship  Lines'  Net  Worth." 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  May  18.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Six  HrNnarn  Ptrcfnt  Inckkase  in  Svesidtzed 
Ship  Lines'  Net  Worth — Acurr  Shows  13 
Fmus  Oct  Foua  Hundred  .ind  Nine  Mil- 
lion   IN    OPEaATING    AND    CONSTEUCTION    AID 

IN    12    Yeaks 

(By  Edwin   A.  Lahey) 

Washington.  May  18  —Thirteen  shipping 
companies  have  increased  their  net  worth 
600  percent  in  12  years  with  the  aid  of 
Government  subsidies.  These  companies 
had  a  net  worth  of  $65  092.972  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1937.  after  the  first  year  of  opera- 
Ti'  n  of  the  Mei-chant  Marine  Art  of  1936. 
On  December  31,  1949.  the  net  wonh  of  these 
same  companies  was  $396,310,771. 

Up  to  June  30.  1950,  the  OoTernment  gave 
these  companies  a  net  of  IIOI.OOOOOO  in  "op- 
erating differential"  subsidies,  to  protect  the 
American  merchant  m.arlne  against  the  com- 
petition of  low-cost  foreign  indu.«try  The 
"operating  differential."  bejan  In  1937.  was 
suspended  in  19 '2  and  reinstated  in   1947. 

In  the  same  period,  the  Government  paid 
these  companies  and  a  few  others  $308,504,- 
509  in  "construction  differential"  subsidies. 

A  third  type  of  subsidy  for  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, hidden  and  Indirect,  cannot  be  cal- 
culated. This  Is  an  exemption  from  or  de- 
ferment of  Federal  Income  taxes  en  certain 
amounts  deposited  tn  reserve  funds. 

SHOWN    IN    ANNCAL    AUDIT 

The  foregoing  data  are  taken  from  the  an- 
nual audit  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  their  predecessor 
Hkzency.  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. The  audit,  made  by  Lindsay  C  War- 
ren. Comptroller  General,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

Warren  says  in  his  audit: 

"We  recommend  a  thorough  review  of  the 
entire  subject  of  foreign  competition  In  rela- 
tion to  the  awarding  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  contracts,  since  in  some  instances 
there  is  serious  doubt  whether  the  amount  of 
comF-wtitlon  is  sufficient  within  the  Intent  of 
the  fact  to  warrant  subsidy  payments." 

The  increase  In  the  net  worth  of  the  13 
subsidized  companies  totaled  »27,168.775  in 
1949. 

The  13  companies  had  a  net  operating 
profit  in  1949  of  125,916.823  to  which  the 
Government  added  $29,363,733  in  operating 
subsidies.  On  this  net  Income  of  $65,280.- 
558  the  subsidized  companies  f>aid  Federal 
taxes  of  $11.151J297.  Tills  left  a  net  profit  of 
$44,129,261  alter  Federal  income  taxes. 

To  this  was  added  miscellaneous  surplus 
adjiistments  of  $2,450,497.  bringing  the  total 
additions  to  the  net  worth  of  the  13  com- 
panies In  1949  to  M«,579.768. 


KINmCEN     MILLION     rOUB     HUNDEEO     AND     TX3* 
THOUSAND    DOLLAas    IN     nlVTDlNDS 

The  companies  paid  cash  dividends  of 
$19  410.983  during  the  year,  leaving  the  incre- 
ment In  net  worth  for  the  year  at  $27  168  775. 

"The  above  analy.sis."  says  the  Comptroller 
General's  report,  "shows  that  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidies  accounted  for  53  p>erceni 
cf  the  profits     *     •     •     for  1949 

•This  compares  with  31  percent  for  1948 
and  15  percent  tor  the  prewar  years,  1938  to 
1941.  inclusive, 

"The  analysis  also  shows  that  the  Federal 
Income  taxes  of  these  operator?  avera^ied 
only  20  percent  of  their  net  profit?  for  19-19. 
Industry,  generally,  would  be  required  to  pay 
38  percent  tax  on  comparable  earnings  " 

LIST   or  COMPANTIS 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  13  subsidized 

shipping  companies,  and   the  net   worth  us 
of  December  31  In  each  year: 
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The  extraordinary  expansion  In  the  net 
worth  of  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co  ,  an 
Increase  of  about  2.500  percent  in  12  years. 
is  not  specifically  mentioned  In  the  Comp- 
troller General's  audit,  but  separate  tables 
show  that  this  company  was  granted  con- 
struction differential  subsidies  totaling  $45  - 
207,555  through  the  ctimulailve  period  ended 
June  30.  1950. 


Use  of  Airmk  Artillery  Shells  m  Korem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRKSENTATIVZS 

Mojiday,  May  21,  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  Is 
being  printed  these  days  about  the  way 
in  which  the  Korean  war  should  be 
handled.  In  spite  of  this  fact  we  are 
overlooking  certain  definite  possibilities 
in  this  matter.  I  refer  to  the  use  of 
atomic  artillery  shells.  These  shells 
have  recently  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  our  atomic  energy  experi- 
ments. There  is  a  natural  objection  to 
the  use  of  atomic  bombs,  since  the 
devastating  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb 
explosion  reaches  out  many  miles 
around  and  kills  thousands  of  civilians 
es  well  as  combatants.  This  objection 
does  not  hold  good  for  atomic  artillery 
shells.  They  can  be  used  in  Korea 
against  masses  of  Chinese  troops  with 
a  terribly  disastrous  effect.  In  fact,  the 
use  of  atomic  shells  in  Korea  will  shorten 
the  war.  It  will  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 


A3(K)2 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECORD 


I  .: 


and  »U1  relieve  the  strain  upon  oui-  peo- 
ple at  home. 

Some  of  you  may  object  to  the  use  of 
atcm:c  energy  In  any  form  because  cf 
radioactivity.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
statement  printed  to  the  effect  that 
atomic  shells  have  been  constructed  m 
such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  quahty  of 
r:id:aticn.  Certainly  radiation  from 
these  shells  will  be  localized  and  will 
hav?  little  pennanen*.  effect  upon  the 
country' side. 

The  recent  test  explosions  have  shown 
our  progress  and  we  should  immediately 
take  advantage  of  the  possibility  of- 
fered by  the  development  of  the  new 
atomic  artillery  shell. 


Jrom  New  Jer.-.pv  e.-;>t'  lally  Congressmen 
Keam,  Rooino.  :uid  .^nrx  .vrrin  '.  f\ix*nd 
rvpry  eTor*.  ici  b'.ur.  a  rv.frs.U  ^v  •;.'■  H  '-se 
i>(  Represenlativf-s  ' .'.  thf>  u:  ■■  ■.iestroy  the 
public-housing  and  s'.urn-tit'  .r.n.ce  program. 
Ti-.e  foregoing  resolution  unanimously 
ad  pted  bv  the  romniissioncrs  of  the  Hous- 
ing .^u•.h^^lty  -t  '-he  City  of  Newark  at  Its 
ro^ular   meeting.   May   16.    1951. 

Louis  Dantiio. 

Secretary. 


Slam-Clearance  Profrani 


k:tension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or    Nrw    JEX.'^ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 
Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Ne-Aark  concerning 
the  public -hoasin?  and  slum-clearance 
cut-back  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  show 
mere  enlightenment  and  restore  the 
public -housing  program  in  the  interest 
o;  national  defense  and  civilian  morale; 
Resoluttow    o!«    the    Camceix-^tion    of    the 

SLta«-CL«A»ANCX  Pkoorm* 
Wliereas  on  May  4.  l&ol,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reduced  the  slum-clearance 
and  publlc-houslni;  pT<'ZT.\m  from  133  COO 
dwellings  to  5.000  dwelUnea  In  the  en'.ire 
country  durlnt?  the  next  ye.ir     and 

Wherea.*  that  while  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Newark  is  willing  to  suffer 
restrictions  commen.sura'.e  with  the  needs 
and  rwnilrements  of  the  defense  effort,  thus 
cut  of  9fl  percent  i»  out  of  all  proporti.-n 
to  the  relatively  minor  restrictions  imposed 
on  other  »ctlvllle8  because  of  the  defi-nse 
emergency,  and 

Whereas  this  action  will  destroy  Newark's 
chance  to  replace  some  of  its  28.000  sub- 
standard dwellings;   ana 

Whereas  the  two  slum-clearance  projects 
now  being  developed  by  the  Newark  Hous- 
ing Authority  will  lose  their  only  chance  to 
secure  a  good  home  in  a  good  neighborhood; 
and 

Whereas  the  campaign  of  the  Housn.g 
Authority  and  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  community  apainst  delinquency, 
crime,  disease,  subversive  influences  and  the 
othfr  eTUs  of  the  slums,  can  no  longer  ad- 
vance:   and 

Whereas  once  more  the  national  defense 
wUl  depend  In  part  on  draftees  drawn  from 
slum  dwellings  to  which  they  will  return 
as  veterans,  while  the  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram Is  sHU  bloclted  by  selfish  Interests: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Jteso/red.  That  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  city  of  Newark  call  upon  United  States 
Senators  S>*rrH  and  Hiwoexcksow  to  support 
Senate  action  to  cancel  thu  curtailment  of 
the  pubUc-hoiislng  program,  and  b«  It 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  City  of  Mewark  urges  the  Coagraaamea 


Subitihitc  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP'  REM.ARKS 

<  r 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNtcnctT 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITF.T  ST.\TES 
Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr  McMAHON  Mr  President.  I  as!c 
unanimous  cciiv  at  that  riice  bf  printed 
in  the  Appendi.x  ol  the  Ri:^  o^d  an  edi- 
torial entitled  ■'Substitute  for  Victory." 
published  in  the  Vet-Times  of  May  5. 
1951  The  editorial  dval.,  with  the  de- 
s.rability  of  substitutiU'=r  p.->ace  for  wAr. 

There  bein?  no  oo\  •ct.on.  the  editor.al 
was  ordered  to  b'"  printed  in  th.  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

iUBsTITVTE    :     R    VrCTORT 

Wa  think  a  tew  words  of  caution  at  this 
point  will  not  be  .?miss. 

It  IS  quite  obvious  fr^  m  the  trend  of  early 
re'urns  m  the  Ve'-Times  opinion  poll  un 
tne  Truman-Mac.^.'-vliur  controversy  that  .<n 
appar-iit  majority  o;  World  War  II  vcteraiis 
are  chaf.r.i?  at  the  b.:— eager  to  see  the 
Ur.r.ed  Statei  face  tne  threat  of  world  war 
HI,  c   me  what  mav. 

V.e  believe  that  the  majority  of  real  Amer- 
ica "s  :eel  just  about  the  same  as  do  the 
veterans;  that  Is.  that  the  United  States  has 
been  pussyfootm'  too  long  and  too  much; 
that,  since  VJ-d.iv  we  ve  permitted  ourselves 
t  >  he  piiihed  aruund  on  all  sides,  and  that 
cur  caution  and  timidity  have  lessened  re- 
spt'C.  f'.r  our  proved  might  all  over  the  world. 
TViere  Isn't  much  doubt  that  most  of  us 
wrMld  lir-.e  to  see  cur  country  get  In  there 
and  start  throwing  .some  knock-out  punches. 
Bat  even  though  such  a  general  feeling  Is 
within  the  American  tradition,  it  does  not 
i.ecesi,anly  foil  w  that  It  is  a  wise  feeling  to 
which  we  should  give  way. 

The  bi«  question  is.  Are  we  -wlHlng  to  pay 
the  price'' 

Gene.-^al  Mac.\rt .",'.; r  •^mpn,  sires  that.  In 
war.  there  is  no  su'ostitute  for  victory.  Mili- 
t..ri:v  ^peakmt;.  he  may  he  right,  but  we'd  like 
t  I  :4dd  that  111  modern  war  there  can  be  no 
re.il  victory. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  thu  in  war  there 
Ls  .1  substitute  tor  victory  and  that  substi- 
tute IS  peace.  If.  by  l>x-a'.iring  the  confLct 
In  Korea,  we  can  ach.e. e  a  o«  lited  peace,  we 
shall  have  won  the  crea'.est  victv  of  »U. 

If.  instead,  we  pluiue  recic..^.  ..  and  Im- 
patiently Into  -.var  <-:.  i  :r.  i  :i  .,ria-er  scale, 
victory,  when  and  it  :•  -  :n  ••  'aiU  be  a  repe- 
tition of  the  lllu-sKjn  of  victory  we  achieved 
In  World  War  11 

We  are  paving  a  hiith  price,  relatively 
speaking,  for  stalema'e  m  Korea,  but  consid- 
er the  price  we  would  have  to  pay  before 
a*jaln  achieving  an  illusion  of  victory  in  an 
expanded  war. 

Admittedly,  we  aren  t  m.iJcin<  ri.uch  prog- 
ress In  Korea,  but  we  aren  t  takiiii;  a  licking 
and  up  to  the  present  we  have  c  :;.::.i-f-d 
to  battle  only  a  small  percenta>:e  :  the  .".  ■*- 
er  of  our  manhood.  Men  are  beln^  k.:lleci  r 
wounded  by  the  thousands,  but  happ... ,  njt 


by  the  tens  of  thousand.s.  Our  children  and 
otir  homes;  th?  ohildreu  and  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  free  people  all  over  the  world 
outside  of  Knrea  are  .still  safe  from  atomic 
attacks. 

Our  national  pride  and  our  compleTe  confi- 
dence In  our  ability  to  win  i;oaU.s  us  to  reck- 
less thinking.  But  again,  are  we  wllllag  to 
pay  the  price  of  our  recklessness  If  our  im- 
patience for  a  decuion  in  K'  .ea  t.ikes  us  over 
the  brink  into  world  w.ir  III' 

That  is  a  question  which  we  tl.e  people 
must  answer 

What  price  vlctorv  the  K.uid  of  victory  f 
which  General  MacArthur  sneak..' 

The  United  States  and  Great  Bri'am  we.-e 
largely  instrumental  in  brinKUu  about  the 
unconditional  surre;ider  of  Germanv  and  Ja- 
pan in  World  War  II.  No  victory  c  lUld  have 
been  more  complete 

Si.x  years  after  acliievmg  th..t  illu.'i.n  of 
victory,  the  United  States  still  mamtiins 
large  standing  armies  In  both  defeated  coun- 
tries; contributes  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  support  and  recovery  of  both 
our  former  enemies  and  our  fcimer  allies; 
and.  simultaneously,  must  wa^e  a  hot  and 
cold  war  against  former  a.iies  whose  military 
strength  we  helped  to  create. 

Six  years  after  achieving  that  Illusion  r  f 
victory,  the  people  of  England  merely  exist 
on  a  starvation  diet— paying  a  hiijh  and  ter- 
ribl?  price  fcr  having  permitt?d  themselves 
to  be  maneuv?rcd  into  an  all-out  war 

I.^  such  a  victory  to  be  nmre  drsired  th.in 
p^ce  achieved   without   all-out   war ' 

Today.  Koraa  stands  as  an  object  lesson  In 
the  lexicon  of  ell-out  war— her  cities  de- 
stroyed, her  buildings  leveled,  her  civilians 
starved  and  m.any  maimed — homcl"  r.  - 
mads  trudging  wearily  and  hopelessly  from 
one   point  cf  devastation   to   another. 

Are  we  willin'?  to  rl.sk  a  sinrnlar  fa-.e  to  sat- 
isfy our  impatience  for  quick  victory  m  Asia  ' 
We  grow  stronger  with  each  passing  day. 
but  we  are  stU  unprepared  for  the  mighty 
atomic  struggle  that  lies  ahead  if  we  tangle 
with  Red  Russia.  As  our  strength  increases, 
so  m.ust  decrease  the  desire  of  Red  Russia  to 
test  her  armor  against  ours — to  test  the 
dubious  loyalty  of  her  satellites  against  the 
questionable  loyalty  of  our  allies. 

Actually.  Russia  gives  no  outward  sign 
of  Joining  the  Issue.  Nowhere  In  the  world 
today  are  Russian  soldiers  engaged  In  com- 
bat. Conceivably— under  her  conception  of 
world  domination— RUiiian  might  "oe  left  no 
choice  but  war  In  the  event  we  threatened 
her  position  In  Asia  by  carrying  the  war  to 
Red  China. 

Let  US  cheer  MacArthur  and  damn  Truman 
If  we  can  thus  expend  some  of  our  reckles-s- 
ness.  But  let  us  thmk  twice — a  thou.sand 
times— before  we  take  a  single  step  that 
might  unnecessarily  precipitate  world  war  III 
on  an  all-out  scale 

Let  us  substitute  peace  f.r  w  sr— and  there- 
by achieve  the  only  victory  possible. 


America's  Prospects  in  India  and  the  East 


EXTENSION  OP"  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

IN    IHL  SEN.MT.   OF   THE    VNITED  STATES 

Tw'sday.  May  22.  IJJl 

Mr  MIRR.AV  Mr  President.  I  have 
recenllv  received  a  most  illuminating 
and.  'What  I  re','ard  a;  an  important  ar- 
ticle on  .America  s  Prospect.^  m  India  and 
the  Ea^t  Since  this  is  a  subject  which 
weii^hs  miyhlily  m  our  current  councxla 
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concerning  national  strategy  with  re- 
spect to  the  global  war  of  Ideas  now  be- 
ing waged  by  the  forces  of  Soviet  Russia, 
I  wish  to  call  the.se  observations  made  on 
the  spot  by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve my  colleagues  will  find  thought- 
provokin;?  what  Dr.  Morgan  has  to  say, 
particularly  with  respect  to  our  paying 
a  great  deal  more  attention  than  we  are 
now  doing  to  the  wLshes  of  the  great 
ma.s.ses  of  people  in  Asia  rather  than  to 
tlie  desires  of  their  relatively  few  over- 
lords. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  to- 
gether 'ftith  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr. 
Morgan,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

I  am  ir^formed  that  the  manuscript 
is  estimated  to  make  approximately  two 
and  a  quarter  pages  of  the  Record,  at  a 
cost  of  $184.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rei>ort 
and  sketch  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Americas  Pbospkcts  in  Inioa  and  the  East 
(By  Arthur  E  Morgan) 

To  understand  the  present  social  and  po- 
litical tensions  In  the  Par  East  It  is  neces- 
sary to  g?t  a  glimpse  of  the  background  con- 
ditions cut  of  which  the  present  situation 
devPl^p^d  Conditions  in  India  are  roughly 
representative  of  those  in  the  greater  part 
of  that  region. 

During  my  reecnt  i  months  In  India  I 
wa.«  Interested  to  observe  that  the  most 
drastic  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  Indian 
big  business  which  I  heard  were  from  Amer- 
ican bankers  and  big  business  representatives 
who  were  there  for  their  American  firms. 
The  gist  of  their  criticism  was  about  as 
follows: 

While  in  .\merica  the  profits  of  business 
come  chiefly  from  efficient  production  of 
goods  and  services.  In  India,  with  some  very 
encouraging  exceptions,  big  business  looks 
for  Its  profits  too  largely  from  exaggerated 
dividends,  from  manipulation,  and  from  ex- 
pl.atati'jH. 

The  exceptions  are  Important.  There  are 
large  firms  the  managements  cf  which  in- 
dicate a  strong  sense  of  social  obligation. 
have  an  attitude  cf  responsibility  toward 
employees,  and  use  much  of  their  income 
f  r  wisely  directed  social  services  These  ex- 
cept irns  are  evidence  that  there  Is  nothing 
inherent  In  the  Indian  situation  which  pre- 
vents enlightened  business  condxict.  Even 
with  a  part  of  these  better  organizations, 
however,  the  existing  labor  relations  would 
appear  by  American  standards  to  be  crude 
and  insensitive  to  human  values 

A  visit  to  India  Increases  one's  respect  for 
American  business  methods,  ^ch  a  visit 
gives  one  a  strong  impression  that  American. 
fi.";  compared  to  Indian,  business  gives  a  great 
d^-al  In  production  or  service  fcr  what  It 
t.vke-  as  profit  In  comparison,  the  folk- 
v.ays  of  Anrerican  business  are  more  whole- 
some, and  go  much  further  toward  releasing 
the  potential  productive  energies  of  the 
p«?ople 

Tills  exploitative  character  of  Indian  busi- 
ness arises  from  two  chief  sources.  First  cf 
tne^e  is  the  ancient  poll*lcaI  habits  of  rule 
by  military  conquerors.  One  gets  the  gen- 
eral impression,  from  reading  Indian  history 
and  from  observing  what  Is  left  of  the  pro- 
di?lou.s  and  elaborate  palaces  ol  Indian  em- 
perors and  princes,  that  military  conquerors 
and  the  breed  they  leave  behind  In  power 
are  not  a  very  sensitive  lot  cf  men.  They 
commonly  express  their  power  by  lavish  ex- 
penditures, paid  for  by  the  blood  and  labor 
cf  the  conquered.  Probably  nowhere  else  In 
the  world,  except  in  Egypt,  are  there  such 
massive  and  costly  archlt«cttiral  remains  of 


results  achieved  by  exploiting  the  population 
to  the  very  limit  of  physical  survival  and 
endtirance. 

This  habit  of  extreme  exploitation.  In 
many  cases  seemingly  unchecked  by  any 
ameliorating  regard  fcr  human  sensibiUtka, 
did  not  step  with  the  conquerer  himself  and 
his  successors,  but  filtered  down  through  the 
ranks  to  the  lowliest  village  officials.  The 
villages  contained  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
population  and  produced  most  of  the  wealth 
en  which  the  whole  structure  of  exploitation 
rested.  The  villager  in  general  was  stripped 
cf  everything  but  a  mud  hovel  and  bare 
physical  survival.  How  the  vinagrr  fitted 
into  this  structure  of  exploitation  is  de- 
scribed by  Ranjlt  Chetslngh  In  the  UNESCO 
book.  Fundamental  Education: 

■T  know  of  no  government  department 
that  has  dealings  with  the  villager  that  does 
not  regard  him  as  fair  game,  to  be  preyed 
upon  to  the  limit.  The  revenue,  the  police, 
the  Irrigation,  the  agrlculttiral,  the  educa- 
tional, the  public  health,  the  sanitary,  the 
Justice  through  Illegal  exactions  chiefly  by 
petty  officials,  take  unfair,  unjtist  advantage 
of  the  villager.  •  •  •  Qx:e  often  sees 
cases  of  the  child  being  neglected  or  even 
tortured  by  the  teacher  until  they  either 
leave  school  or  bring  the  desired  present  to 
the  teacher.  •  •  •  poor  parents  cannot 
afford  the  frequent  demands  cf  the  teachers 
In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  work  of  the 
child.    So  the  child  is  kept  at  home.    •     •     • 

"One  of  the  most  discouraging  things  I 
know  of  in  India  is  to  try  to  help  low-caste 
village  fclk  who  have  been  farced  to  labor 
withe  jt  pay.  who  have  bren  beaten  and  had 
their  bc:es  broken,  in  several  cases  I  have 
offered  to  provide  a  lawyer  to  take  the  case 
to  court,  but  the  villager  begs  me  to  desist, 
savs  all  I  do  for  htm  would  lead  to  further 
oppression,  extending  to  members  of  his 
family" 

It  has  been  In  this  atmosphere,  of  exces- 
sive and  ostentaticus  wealth,  maintained  by 
the  most  extreme  exploitation  of  the  com- 
mon man,  that  Indian  business  has  devel- 
oped It  did  not  need  to  create  any  new 
habits  cf  exploitation;  it  needed  only  to 
ci;ntinue  habits  already  in  existence,  to  pro- 
duce industrial  conditions  which  are  a  blight 
upon  civilization,  though  those  conditions 
m.iy  seem  normal  and  natural  to  persons 
who  have  known  nothing  else. 

So  much  for  the  first  caui«  of  the  status 
of  Indian  industry.  The  second  cause  Is 
British  occupation  of  India.  The  respectable 
Scotch  stockholder  of  an  Indian  Jute  indus- 
try may  not  be  aware  that  the  annual  divi- 
dends  are  four  times  the  total  wages  paid 
(reaching  annual  profits  of  between  50  and 
100  percent  of  the  investment).  He  may 
net  know  of  the  extreme  squalor  in  which 
the  Jute  workers  live,  with  an  average  of  only 
6  by  4  feet  per  person,  about  the  space  of 
an  American  double  bed,  for  all  living  pur- 
poses Including  kitchen,  living  room,  and 
bedroom.  Yet  if  the  Scotch  stockholders' 
Income  from  his  Jute-mill  stock  should  fail 
he  might  seek  another  and  more-ef&cient 
manager  without  finding  out  how  the  profits 
were  Increased. 

The  pattern  of  British  Government  and 
business  largely  followed  the  pattern  set  by 
previous  conquerors,  though  the  British  were 
better  builders.  Their  irrigation  systems 
greatly  Increased  the  crop  area,  and  were 
profitable  Investments.  Railroads,  also 
profitable  investments,  made  a  network  over 
the  country,  and  this  allowed  the  gathering 
and  export  of  wheat,  rice,  and  sugar.  Before 
the  days  of  the  railroad  much  of  the  grain 
was  consumed  locally  because  there  was  no 
way  of  getting  It  to  market.  'When  the  rail- 
roads came  and  it  was  gathered  and  exported, 
famine  became  more  of  a  menace. 

British  ostentation  In  public  building, 
while  lavish  and  extreme,  may  have  fallen 
somewhat  short  of  that  of  older  conqxwrora, 
but  the  extraction  and  export  of  wealth  from 


the  country  held  the  nvcrage  villager  to  a'lcut 
the  same  level  of  extreme  poverty.  M  re- 
over.  the  whole  system  tended  to  disrs  urage 
and  suppress  the  tremendous  latent  produc- 
tive and  creative  reaourcrs  of  the  pe:p!e 

Along  with  economic  erploltati'-n,  the 
British,  until  a  few  years  before  their  de- 
panure,  committed  the  other  offcn.''e  cf 
denying  human  dignity  to  the  c  jmm^n  man 
among  the  Indians.  Their  best  clubs  viere 
exclusively  for  white  men.  No  Indlnn  cculd 
pa.'"?  their  portals  as  a  guest  The  next  b»»st 
clubs  were  for  whites  and  for  wealthy  In- 
dians who  would  pay  heavily  for  mern^ershlp. 
The  British  sedulously  ctiltlvated  The  atti- 
tude cf  superman,  which  meant  that  f  "r  the 
Indian  they  cultivated  the  status  of  a  lower 
place  In  tne  human  order. 

This  British  attitude  was  not  universal. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  cf  British  con- 
trol there  were  occasional  British  adminis- 
tration and  other  officials  who  ttxsk  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  very  much  to  heart.  How- 
ever the  genera!  pattern  was  quite  well  de- 
fined. Just  as  American  Negroes  mey  imi- 
tate their  white  neighbors  as  cloaely  as  pos- 
sible, while  yet  feeling  deep  hurt  and  bit- 
terness because  of  dlsrrlmlnstlon.  so  upper- 
class  Indians  Imitated  the  English  without 
necessarily  loving  them. 

One  or  two  percent  of  the  people  of  India 
probably  would  Include  all  of  the  well-to-do. 
Probably  95  percent  would  be  classed  by 
American  standards  as  living  In  extreme  pov- 
erty, lower  than  the  level  ol  families  on 
relief  in  America  As  American  business- 
men and  public  men  meet  the  people  of 
India,  they  generally  meet  the  fractloi  of  1 
percent  who  spea™.  English,  have  al  least 
high-school  education,  and  are  reasonab  y 
well-to-do  financially.  Even  If  representa- 
tives of  an  American  phUanthrcpIc  founda- 
tion explore  India  to  find  how  an  Interna- 
tional service  can  be  rendered,  they  natu- 
rally CO  to  representative  Indiana,  who  are 
the  products  of  these  conditions,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  the  95  percent  cf  the  peo- 
pir-  there  is  a  great  gulf. 

These  are  our  kind  of  'people.  We  natu- 
rally go  to  them  They  speak  our  language. 
They  talk  with  us  about  their  days  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  or  Columbia  or  the  University 
cf  Chicago  If  in  btisineas,  they  can  talk 
about  investment  needs,  productlcn  sched- 
ules, industrial  relations,  and  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  rupee.  They  quote  Shakespeare 
and  the  Vedas.  We  can  lunch  together  at 
an  exclusive  club,  taken  over  from  the  Brit- 
ish. Ian  t  that  entirely  natural?  What  else 
could  we  do  as  diplomats,  scholars,  business- 
men, or  professional  people' 

Ye?:  v;hat  el^e  could  we  do?  That  is  the 
great  question  for  America  today  in  the 
Orient.  How  that  question  is  answered  may 
determine  the  future  of  the  entire  Orient, 
and  perhaps  of  human  clvllizatlcn.  for  a 
few  centuries. 

Russia  has  an  answer.  WhUe  the  Ameri- 
can is  lunclung  pleasantly  In  a  home  of  the 
elite  or  In  a  comfortable  European-type  club 
with  a  representative  of  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  population,  the  representative* 
cf  Russia  are  sharing  the  lot  of  the  ju  - -mill 
worker  In  a  Calcutta  slum,  or  are  pointing 
out  these  contrast  to  Calcutta  University 
students.  They  are  gaining  followers  in  the 
squalid  villages  of  Hyderabad,  and  al^ng  the 
Malabar  ccaat  in  Travancore  they  are  talk- 
ing apostolic  religion  to  the  lew  million 
Christiana  there  whose  church  dates  back  to 
apoBtoiic  times.  These  are  present  centers 
of  commiunism. 

AJniig  the  Malabar  coast  are  sincere,  self- 
less native  Christians  who,  seeing  the  west 
aUned  with  the  exploiting  group  and  know- 
ing nothing  o'  communism  but  the  glowing 
reports  of  its  agents,  have  east  their  lot 
^vith  communism.  Driven  under  cover  and 
hunted  down,  they  circulate  among  the  com- 
mon people,  carrying  their  meaaage  of  human 
dignity  and  brotherhood.     As  the  methods 
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V  _. .:r.,itt'S  p;'her 
e  :'.  'Kh.'.e  versus 
rf  .-ain-t  A'r.erica. 
d;spi»"chp^  from 
df><us  with  Arr.er- 
Our  attitudp  on 
it^  b*-  a  decisive 
hii'  T7  R'ce  d.i- 
,iir  most  expensive 
•  dtit'.rie  IS  worth 
s  America  is  maic- 
s  :r;  reduc'.nii  r.ice 
1=  prf^ssir.i;  and  thai 
lid  pn'iuch 
.   India   besides   tn.s 


hv  'he 
;  s  .:■» '  ? '  . 
r^Vi ):',!' 

R  .«siii  :s  -viiiiui  thiit  we  h^-biifib  wi'h  tr.c 
frscU'Ti  of  one  percent  who  have  sti  l^n^  hce:\ 
p*r«s.*es    on    the    C'junt.-v.    wi    I-r.?    as    thpv 
ha'e    the    95    percent    r  >    therr-.selvfs 
p'.'-fjre  to  this  95  percf."   ■^-•"  zl-ri',-: 
which  thev  S3V  exists  ir.  F.iss..i,   ir.d  'e: 
'■:    *    rcuti:    of    pr:vi;etP.    d.-CT-.r:-.!-:-!- : 
:*"T  Tlsm    m    AniTir  i 
'K. :•;.-,    ds    have    a.l    p.^ 
^-^■.e  ■.lv^d  '.'■"»  m  vp.--.  -;.••: 
r-,  r-h  •jT  sou'h,  a:.d  tr.e  .-^si 
i:    .    r   13    a   rl";;ef    /i-v'umt-:.' 
A  ,-'n«ider;^bie  part  nf  r.p^- 
America  m  the  Iridisr.  prf<~ 
l~j:\  treatment  of  Ne^n^es 
ti".  »•   sub'ect   may  turn   ■  u' 
ba:ancini{  'actor  in  WT'.d 
crimination    is    one    o.'    -Jiir    most    ex; 
iuxurtes.      To   Rtissri    '.■; 
rr..»r.y  divisions  ''jf  ^I'nd:"' 
\r.i    er.ccuragini?    pr-^cjre- 
(;i-crimina'i.,n.  bvU  time 
pr    z'e^s   may   not   be  ra: 
Thfre  IS  very   nv.'-h  ' 
^!-;:.   layer  at  the  top  and  the  j5  p^rr'-'nt  to 
98  oercent  of  the  fxx.r      There  are  sr-ientists. 
pub:.c    cfSnaU.    pro.>-si(.iiai     a:»d    business 
me.i.     progressive     we!.-t    -d"     f^rrnf-rs      a:  •! 
others    who    are    dee;;.T    committed    to    ti:- 
welfare  of  India.     M..:.v  rr.e!-.   :ind  wota.rn  (  ' 
all  classes  are  puttu.*'  ;..;th  r.a:  'A-flfare  .;  o>  ■•■ -» 
their  own.  and  are  rr.Akir.t'  a  r.er  -.ic  str-u-  e 
f)r    a   new    Indi.-'       Much     if    'h,it   exre.lem  e 
Li  an   inheritance  f' -n^.  Eo,':  i:.'.;.  though  the 
most    prcrtjressive    par's    -  :    India    were    the 
i);-"!ve   states   tnat    wer^'    ;r?e-t    fr   m    Br;*i-:i 
dictation — Baroda.    M-s^.re,    and   Travanc^e. 
There    are    other    fact  ts.    'oo,    such    a<    the 
1-Lndu  religion,  to  cheric  'he  growth  of  com- 
munism.    Yet,  thLs  br   ad    )Ut:ir.e  may  indi- 
cate   mam    trends    s      f  >r    a.^    An^erican    and 
Ro.'^lan   influence  are  concerned. 

What  can  we  do  under  the  circurr-.'itan^eif- ' 
First,  we  shtjuld  ha-.p  •  ur  o-*-n  Americ.n 
policy  to>ward  India,  .ind  not  simply  f  -'.low 
British  pc'iicy,  I  have  i  feplir;?  not  ba.«ed  n 
fuliv  adefiuate  e- idenc^.  tn.t'  financial,  i:.- 
dtistrlal  and  dipio>ma'ic  In-erests  m  An.eric:! 
tend  to  grant  Ensjiand   the   lead   In   India, 

Since  Ens?!and  has  been  m  India  for  a  1  r.^ 
ttm.e  and  pre--umabiv  kr  -vs  'he  coui.trv  w- 
Xe*-!  that  It  would  be  b.td  diplomatic  and 
financial  manners  frr  America  t.j  push  E;  i- 
land  aside  and  deal  direclv  with  India  Y^t 
th,!t  course  m.ay  be  ne'-essarv  if  we  ar*"  ';„> 
retain  the  good  will  of  India 

I  have  a  feeUntt  that  while  India  is  politi- 
cally free,  she  Is  still  a  financial  va..^sa!  '  f 
England,  especially  insofar  as  America  defers 
to  Britain  in  Indian  financial  policy  London 
B'cne  might  not  be  able  t,,  control  Indian 
finance,  but  she  has  twri  powerful  aids  One 
of  these  is  the  na'ive  Indian  money  p<iwer 
Its  interests  and  those  of  British  finance  are 
nearly  enough  parallel  to  make  them  a  work- 
ing team,  sometimes  against  the  general  in- 
terest. The  other  powerful  aid  is  the  afore- 
mentioned deference  of  American  finance  and 
diplomacy  to  British  finance  In  India. 
Against  this  combination  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment may  be  partly  helpless.  These  im- 
preaaicns,  I  repeat,  are  based  on  less  than 
adequate  evidence.  So  far  as  primarily  in- 
dustrial relations  are  concerned,  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  America  and  India  are  becoming 
acquainted  at  first  hand  Since  British  fi- 
nance and  Industry  In  India  stlU  follow  the 
old  exploitative  pattern,  Insofar  as  we  are 
Identified  with  Britain  and  follow  her  lead 
we  sball  Inherit  her  reputation 

Britain  Is  like  a  tree  which  has  half  Its 
roots  In  Its  own  soil,  living  by  its  own  pro- 
duction ctf  wealth,  while  the  other  half  of 
ttM  roots  are  partUllT  parasitic,  reacblng  out 
aa4  aocklnf  tb*  life  blood  from  India  and 


r'hor  feedn-u'  ^r  unds  The  top  growth  in 
Britain  is  as  irtje  as  can  he  sustained  by 
b<  th  these  soirees  f  nourishment.  If  the 
parasitic  rets  .shouid  be  cut  ofl.  the  roots  in 
the  home  soil  mls;ht  not  be  enough  to  sup- 
p  .rt  the  top  ;r  w'h  Tbe  parasitic  roots  in 
Ind.i  have  hf  >  n  ;  rtly  cut.  but  a  part  still 
rerr.am.  and  :■  .  -v  important  to  British 
su.^tenance  J  .  •  i.^  the  American  Civil  War. 
by  freeing  •h'>  o.ives  destroyed  the  economic 
strui-'urt-  of  -n?  South,  so  the  compie'e  sev- 
craore  f  Britain  s  parasitic  mots  in  India 
■>.  id  mta.o  more  hardship  in  Britain.  Here 
;^  i  cruel  dilemma  which  must  be  faced  if 
A.u.er.ca  U  to  malnUln  the  friendship  of 
India 

Second — If  America  Is  to  win  and  main- 
tain the  good  will  and  confidence  of  the 
Inaian  population  which  U  sure  to  rule  her 
future  we  must  find  a  way  not  to  limit  our 
associations  to  the  fraction  of  one  percent 
of  the  elite  We  must  have  fellowship  and 
understanding  with  the  great  mass  If  we 
can  do  that  we  shall  find.  I  believe,  that  these 
people  are  far  more  amenable  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  than  to  the  Russian.  They 
are  readv  to  be  our  friends  If  we  are  ready 
to  be  'heir  friends.  They  are  Intelligent. 
thriitv  ^r.'i  slciUed  in  the  few  arU  they  have 
:«arr..d  They  are  good  raw  material  for 
derr.   ''ri-v.  with  emphasis  on  "raw  " 

The  n.  t  important  question  Is  whether 
we  cure  enough  for  this  |reat  submerged 
m  is<  •  I  m  <«e  friends  with  them  and  to  share 
t.eir  -tr  .'.  •  for  dignity,  freedom,  and 
'c.  i':-v  The  next  question  U.  Do  channeU 
o:  ,0  lalntance  exist'  Though  such  chan- 
;  f  s  :  .  ,  ....".tance  are  Inadequate,  they 
.•'^  n   t  *o  .'bsent.    Seldom  has  any  man 

h.ui    such    wide=pread  Influence   In   hU  llfe- 
t.ne   15  ci.d  Mahatma  Gandhi  on  the  people 


.r  In; 


He  left  behind  a  network  of  tram- 


ir.z  sch.xls  for  village  teachers  In  these 
.'^ch  )ol  communities,  children  and  teachers. 
h.^h  caste  and  low.  live  together  as  equals 
ii.d  companions.  They  are  learning  how  to 
:  ^  r  n  md  competent  lives  by  practice  at 
c;     •  -;  There   would   be   room   here  for 

c  r.:ip'ent  Americans  to  share  that  program. 
Th^v  would  be  training  teachers  for  service 
all     v'^r  India. 

Th.s  would  not  provide  opportunity  for 
?:  ending  much  American  money  Free 
s  'oding  would  attract  persons  coming  for 
Th"  :t.  mey  and  would  spoil  the  program. 
vv  .'.•  i<  n  ■♦  o'd  is  competent  pereons  who 
V,::  sh.ire  'ne  life  and  lot  of  these  centers. 
;;ci  imsr  e  ements  of  service  not  otherwise 
a-  1  .aO>  Americans  going  in  this  way 
w  uld  le  irn  as  much  as  they  would  teach. 
Therf*    are     .  .\merlC4ns.    missionaries 

an.d  ither'-  .v..  .ire  now  sharing  In  this 
w  rk  Th-  I'omdhl  program  Is  anathema  to 
C  ^mrntm.i^'i 

In  <otne  ca^s  there  would  be  opportunity 
f  r  usm^  Iimi'ed  accounts  of  money  to  good 
nd'.antaze  Ft  Instance,  near  Delhi  la  a 
c  llejte  and  teachers'  traming  Institution. 
Jimia  Millia  I-lamla.  which  is  doing  some 
of  the  best  teachers  training  in  Indiu.  send- 
ing teachers  to  every  corner  of  the  country. 
This  ins'ltution  has  run  for  30  years  on  ex- 
tremely lit'le  money  It  cotild  be  much 
more  effecte  •  e  with  m<-)derate  financial  help. 
and  with  .American  rr.embers  on  its  statT,  In- 
cluding doc  tn  nurses  and  teachers  of 
modern  techn  l  v  J  im.a  Mlllla  would 
like  to  set  up  a  ^rr.  ill  rr-Oidern  Industry  on 
American  line«  t  '  n-r'^pare  young  men  to 
operate  small  mdu-'ries  m  the  v'.!h\ge8.  The 
entire  set-up  h.is  been  pl\nn-"d  and  com- 
petetent  personnel  located,  at:d  the  little  In- 
dustrial undertaklr.ij  Ls  waiting  only  on 
funds  By  such  n-'.eth-<:!>  jx  uiLs  of  contact 
could  be  secured  which  w  luld  spread  to  all 
parts  of  India  Such  centers  are  >m:  :  .1 
sanitary  and  provide  suiMble  livn::<  c  ;,.!.- 
tions  for  American? 

In  American  relations  with  Indl.i  the  or  h- 
lem  of  Indian  Industrialization  is  lio.  o. ed. 
The  easiest  way  for  Am.erlca  to  help  Indus- 
trlftllae  India  is  for  large  American  corpora- 


tKjns  to  set  up  branches  there  H  xe-.er 
such  a  course  might  go  f  vr  t  dror  y  the 
social  fabric  of  India.  tremenJ  usly  lntrpa;e 
the  slum-dwelling  pr0letari.1t  and  liLsur" 
violent  revolution  The  basis  of  Indi«n 
stability  la  the  village  and  its  social  cohesion. 
A  program  of  decentralized  Industry,  with 
many  small  plants  la  the  villages,  under 
direction  of  Indian  engineer^,  trained  in  pilot- 
plant  Indusirlea.  might  provide  transition 
from  old  to  new  without  com;  lete  collapse 
of  the  social  structure,  with  resulting  social 
chaos.  While  in  India  I  worked  out  the 
setting  for  a  number  of  such  Industries.  To 
reproduce  the  American  metropolitan  p.at- 
tern  of  man  todamtry  In  India  would  be 
catastrophic,  though  some  large  units  may 
be   unavoidable. 

In  visiting  universities  In  all  parts  of  India 
I  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  library  reading 
rooms.  I  found  that  Russia  is  keeping  these 
full  of  pro-Ruaalan.  anti-American  propa- 
ganda, printed  largely  In  English.  America 
has  been  doing  almost  nothing  to  counter- 
act this  flood.  To  picture  American  wealth 
and  prosperity,  with  our  exaggerated  em- 
phasis on  sex  and  our  ever-present  ad.s  of 
whisky,  would  not  particularly  endear  us 
to  the  Indians  There  Is  much  American 
periodical  literature,  however,  that  would  go 
far  to  make  friends  We  ought  to  be  sending 
It  over  As  a  picture  of  how  America  lives 
the  mail-order  catalog  would  be  tremendous- 
ly popular  and  perhaps  net  greatly  harmful. 
We  cannot  buy  India  s  friendship  with 
money.  We  must  do  it  by  treating  her  people 
w^lth  dignity  and  respect  and  by  cooperation 
for  common  ends  Some  Urge  Investments 
In  India  c  >'i!d  be  made  without  creating 
un  .0'    tons.    Among  these  would 

be  i-r   .f-cts.    power   projects   with 

widespread  transmission  lines,  and  perhaps 
research  In  ocean  resources  to  supplement 
the  food  supply.  American  teciinlcal  and 
financial  supervision  of  such  expenditures 
would  be  neoeasary  or  they  would  bog  down 
In  Incompetence  and  corruption.  Some  of 
the  native  states,  relatively  free  from  British 
control,  have  carried  throu:;h  great  public 
projects  with  technical  competence  and  fi- 
nancial Integrity  Notable  among  these  Is 
Mysore  State  In  South  India  with  area  and 
population  similar  to  Ohio. 

It  Is  a  mistake  for  American  diplomacy  to 
try  to  coerce  India  into  military  participa- 
tion In  Asia.  V,'..':.  Kerensky  was  in  power 
In  Russia  the  V\  extern  Powers  pressured 
Russia  back  Into  the  First  World  War.  against 
the  overwhelming  desires  of  the  Russian 
people.  That  was  one  Influence  which  de- 
stroyed Kerensky  and  made  way  for  bolshe- 
vlsm.  Had  the  West  understood  Russia  and 
helped  the  revolution,  moderation  muht 
have  prevailed  Nehru  has  a  precarious  h'  Id 
on  India.  He  represents  enllghtenmen*  and 
moderation.  He  came  to  Am.enca  ii  find 
friendship  and  understanding,  but  It  ■*■  iild 
appear  that  he  was  met  wi'h  diplomatic  and 
financial  h'eh-pres.'^uriiw  and  h'Tsetradiui? 
by  our  rea..---  Tr..tt  tre.i- n.e;.'  o.  .Arnernoi 
may  contr;  u'"  \.  i  re^n'-  -.i:ni..ir  '  >  that 
which  followed  tne  p.  l;-.cal  pressurini?  .,  f 
Kerensky  In  Russia.  The  people  of  India 
want  no  war  with  Russia  or  China,  and  prob- 
ably would  >!verthrow  any  government  which 
should  take  that  course  The  he^t  we  can 
do  for  India  and  ourselves  and  the  world 
Is  to  put  no  pressure  on  India  for  political 
or  military  allnement,  but  to  help  India  to 
stabilize  herself  ar.d  to  raise  her  standard  of 
living  and   iier  ecjiiomJc   security. 

The  f.rs*  upse'  in  India  will  not  be  to- 
ward o  nu'.'.unisni.  It  probably  will  be  to- 
ward economic,  pt^litloal.  an.d  reluious  re- 
action Tlie  enliiihtened  Indi.m  coiistltu- 
t;  n  'n-u  '^f  scu"led  by  such  reaction  before 
1"  iieo-i  iin.ier  w.iv.  Such  a  change  would 
p;  v., If  1;;  a:mosphere  m  which  communism 
w    • .  1 , !    t  n  r  o.  e , 

rhe-e  C'niment.s  relate  to  India.  Through- 
r  .-  'he  Near  East  and  the  Far  East  some- 
»o.at   sinii..ir   situations  exist.     A  thin  film 
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cf  p.-xer  and  prlvtleee  Is  on  '""p  A  *hin 
IsTer  of  r*- !<:f t:;iM7  well-to-dc  are  ]u«t  be- 
rea'h.  T  .«>  rmr  ma.";"!  95  per"ent  to  98 
percent,  is  in  dire  poverty,  exploited  and 
I  r-rPF-'d  Our  relations  are  chiefly  "srith 
to-"  "M".  f'.lr.i  -f  p-w»r  and  privilege  Kus- 
si.ts  relation-  are  with  the  95  percent  to 
98  pcrrert  '"f  the  p<3verTy-'''nrken.  un- 
Echooled.  PT'!'  fed  The  s'.^'i.s'icjs  of  the 
«!•!■•  •I'toT'    T-«^   Td".  "r"**  *'"  use  ir.   the   pre"5crt 


i  ?•=  u  r 


he    com.:n'" 


n":an. 


(  -■  \'o«'r''''a  T-.^n.'^cer.d  the  t'l'f  and  male* 
^-  ,.,  •■  'rierds  w.th  the  common  man  cf 
Asia  sod  .-"frica'  That,  in  rhort ,  Is  the 
prC^loni  of  'he  Eiast  No  clever  sesTures 
■A 111  «ut5c-^  M'^t'.ev  w.U  n^t  huv  th.n'  fner.d- 
shio  .\-  .r.  b  ."'ihs  will  r.'  t  deliver  it 
yyj--.->-  -,-0  r.._-  J;-  e "■"r','' M H 2  We  have  tf 
Trf>  hov°  not  genuine  friendship  and  tmder- 
'■.iv.L.r-:z  with  the  va-st  m.i.  s  of  the  ex- 
;,l,-;;t'-'d  our  investment*,  pom*  4  pn.iCTams. 
ni'li'.ry  p.,wcr  and  diplomacy  will  profit  us 
n'  'o-.o^  The  day  Is  no'  lost,  but  it  will  be 
u;.lf-<  »e  have  a  change  of  heart  as  we.l  ii5 
a  cha.Oije  wf  diplomacy  The  Ea&i  wan'^s  most 
fr  im  the  W-^st.  not  condescending  nhiUn- 
•nropy  out,  resp*:ct  and  understanding  fel- 
1.  *stip  m  niuiual  pursu.t  cf  a  go«.d  way  of 
iile. 


Bi'-'GR-^PHiCA.i  Non  OS  Arthttr  E  Morgan 

.V--hur  E  M'rt;nn  recently  spent  a  year  H3 
a  mertber  of  'he  Indian  G«"vernmerfx  Ccm- 

ml.s.=lct  ~n  Blither  Education,  which  made  a 
'urvev  ^-f  'he  reeds  cf  that  country's  col- 
leges,' u-,:vero.ties.  and  related  tnstiutlon?. 
He  traopled  thcusar.d5  ^f  miles  up  flcd  down 
•he  =u'~o  ~r.*irent  and  conferred  wi'h  a  crea: 
::,  imt»-r  :  i  ccple  from.  Prime  Mmi.^ter  Nehru 
and  industrnili--t£  tc  trade-unio.n  leaders  and 
villaee   peasants. 

Best  known  a.s  president  cf  Antioch  Co/ilege 
fl9:fr-3c)  and  chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Va.iey  Auth>-,ri:y  1 1533-38).  Or  Morga.i  hAS 
already  packed  several  careers  into  a  life- 
t..T.e  '  Tr:..ned  a.s  a  ?u:vev  :r  ;n  -he  nor.ii 
woods  cf  Minnesota,  he  gradually  m>cved  into 
the  field  of  w.iter  con:r  .1  and  served  as  chirf 
enemeer  or.  75  drainage,  irrigati>:n  and 
fi.  .  '.i-o'  .'.'r -1  pr«:jec's  in  various  parts  cf  the 
Un.ted  .S:.-'e>.  Fallowing  the  dsastrous 
D-'.vtcn  txd  cf  1913  he  and  his  staff  plat-.ned 
.-io.,:!  ouilt  the  fir:-  .real  system  of  inte-=;r.,!'ed 
'J  ,o,--:^->-d  C'lntr^n  dams.  In  1933.  President 
R  .  -r-.i.'  appcmted  him  to  direct  the  va;-t 
If,  ,'fT-ci-''el^vrr,enZ  program  on  'he  Tennes- 
s»  e  P.:ver  iv.i  i'£  trihu''iirie5,  and  n.iriied  him 
first  chr^i'tran  cf  the  Tennes>ee  Valley  Au- 
thcri'v. 

He  .t  'OP  liuthor  of  several  b-oks.  includ- 
ing Edw.-ird  Bellamy  A  Biograrhy,  The  Long 
R-  ad    a:-d  The  Small  Ccmmunity. 


Tbe  TestiinoBy  of  the  Secretary  cf 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CO.NNECTICt."T 

IN   THF  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  22,  1951 

Mr  I/irMAHON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editoinal 
entitled  "The  Defense  Secretary  Makes 
An5w-er  "  from  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register  of  May  9,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  fcilows: 


The  DI.PLHSE  Secevtajt  M.uczs  Awsvm 

At  the  outset  the  Register  wishes  to  state 
that  it  finds  Itself  almost  completely  in  ac- 
cord with  everything  t±iat  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Marshall  ha*  thus  far  had  to  say  in 
stAtlng  the  political  and  military  prcgram 
which  thU  country  n.,.w  prcpoees  to  follow. 

Secretary  Marshall  has  testified  that  In  his 
opinion  General  MacArthtir's  Korean  war 
plan=  would  risk  cur  involvement  in  an  all- 
out  war  He  has  said  they  might  cause  'he 
Uni'ed  States  to  -.llerate  ?r;d  poRsifcly  l.ise 
Us  Europ>ean  allies  The  Register  is  in  ccm.- 
i  lete  accord  with  this  opinion 

We  mizht  even  tje  franker  m  ',hc  matter 
and  say  that  ecretary  Marshall  is  in  com- 
plete acc'">.-o  :h  lis.  For  In  a  front  pace 
editriai  at  time  of  General  MacArthur  s 

EUridea  di,^  .  -al  this  newspaper  ursed 
Tisainst  any  extension  of  the  land  war  m 
Asia  with  realization  that  this  represented 
but  one  phase  of  the  global  picture 

In  that  editorial  u  waa  advocated  that  we 
pnotect  the  situation  in  the  West,  that  we 
take  Into  con.sideration  the  views  of  our  ai- 
hes  in  Etu-ope  and  m  the  United  Na'ions 
and  that  we  must  continue  to  cooperate 
with  them.  Failure  to  do  so  woiild  weaken 
i  r  destr  y  the  United  Nations  effort,  both  m 
KoTca  and  eL-ewhere.  perhaps  leaving  -us  to 
act  al-ne-  It  would  tend  to  break  dc'wn 
tne  Atianrlc  Pact  and  lessen  the  European 
w-tl!  to  resl-^t  aggression. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple cast  aside  their  tlliisions  and  realized  it 
is  all  very  weli  for  the  United  Stales  to  a.s- 
sume  le  ider.^hip,  bur  m  so  d'.::ng  it  must 
preserve  harmory  and  unity  with   its  allies 

One  m.-.y  well  hesitate  to  criticize  General 
Mac^r^'hur  tix:-  severely.  Never' heie^s,  he 
.«;eems  to  have  fallen  Into  error  through  hia 
great  enthusiasm  for  a  sweeping  victorv  in 
the  Far  E^st.  This  might  be  accomplished. 
Bu'  it  also  might  not  unless  we  threw  the 
rnao-T  part  of  our  military  resources  m  m'n 
and  war  materials  Into  a  supreme  struggle 
m  that  are.i — a  very  serious  gamble,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  mla:ht  lead  to  disaster  to  the 
whole  cau.*>e  cf  cicbal  defense  aeamst  Ccra- 
n-ur.i.r-  aepression. 

The  iten.eraJ  tix>k  It  upcn  himself  tc  deter- 
mine aiilitary,  dipioniatic.  and  poiiticai  pt,o- 
icy  irom  the  standpoint  of  Asia  alone.  This 
would  be  taimg  a  chance  SLud  a  very  des- 
perate one 

The  whole  MacArthur  program  of  protest 
appears  lo  ua  as  a  very  serious  misu^ke  and 
AS  a  tcxjor  blunder  As  was  suggested  m 
our  edi'onal  cf  April  II  nothing  has  been 
accouiplished  except  to  widen  the  growim; 
misuncierstandiiig  becweeu  ihe  United  SL^ies 
and  its  allies  and  to  alienate  them,  lo  cokjI 
their  ardor  for  further  ct>iperation  In  Eu- 
rope, and  even  to  lead  to  a  possible  conipiete 
breach  with  them. 

Worst  cf  ail  the  matter  of  our  foreign 
pcl.cy  1*  now  being  rehearsed  m  pubUc  for 
the  ber.efl:  of  Russia  and  Red  China.  These 
two  countries  can  now  make  their  plans  for 
the  immediate  future  in  view  of  what  ap- 
peiiTS  to  be  a  lack  cf  definite  policy  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies.  This  ventilation  cf  cur  disagreement.? 
with  BritAin.  France,  and  others  of  cur 
United  Nations  allies  can  only  be  viewed  as 
a  senous  weakening  of  our  leadership  This 
is  very  likely  to  present  new  and  difllcult 
problems  of  global  security  for  us  and  for 
the  United  Nations. 

Already  our  actions  In  the  Par  East  have 
nearly  upset  the  British  Cabinet,  causing 
reslgnationa  from  Its  membership,  and 
brought  President  Aurlol  on  a  hurried  and 
unprecedented  visit  to  Wa&hlngton  to  assur« 
us  that  the  present  French  Cabinet  crisis 
will  not  alter  French  cooperation.  General 
MacArthur's  suggestion  that  America,  la 
spite  of  this,  sJhouid  assuma  world  leader- 
ship might  eacUy  leave  us  in  the  seemingly 
glorious  but  tnconaequentlal  pooltton  of 
leadership  wltii  only  reluctant  and  unea- 
thusiastic  supporters  and  followers. 


Cra^wrisofl  of  Social-Scciirilj  tad  RaU- 
road-Retireaieiit  Tax  Pijaieats  a>^ 
Bcaeiits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

CT   XF.2a.iSltA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Wed^.esday.  May  23.  19S1 

Mr  BUTLER  of  Nebraska  Mr  Presi- 
den'  in  line  with  the  exhibits  reUtmg 
to  the  railroad  retirement  system  which 
I  offered  for  the  Record  on  May  1  and 
May  21.  1951.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  tabu- 
lation which  I  have  desis^nated  as 
■"Exhibit  J." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

ExHiarr  J 

How    Mant    RAELwoRKxas    Lrvs    1.060    TEAia 

Ama  Age  66^ 

One  rail  worker  pays  6  percent  railroad - 
retirement  tax.  One  industrlai  worker  pays 
I'j    percent    social-security   tax.     Therefore, 

one  railworker  pays  as  much  t.ax  as  the  com- 
bined tax  of  four  industrlai  wcrters. 

Sexual-security  provides  four  industrial 
workers  and  their  famiiiea  'rttii  retirement 
and  survivor  benefits  as  compared  U)  rail- 
r-jad- retirement  benefits  received  by  one 
railworker.  for  whom  there  are  no  family 
benefit.?  until  after  his  death. 

One  railworker  retiring  after  30  years  of 
scr'-lce  would  have  to  live  another  ,50  rears — 
after  age  65 — to  collect  $86  400  paid  by  social 
security  to  fo.ur  Industrial  workers  and  their 
wi'ips, 

Soc.al-'rc~ur\:-j  fTs-iit  railrjad-rrnrf-nrnt 
rc-r  pai/yneiits  end  heTtefits  baied  on  S300 
average    monthly    eafriing.% — a    cc ti pa r;.-! on 
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1  rail  wwker  retirinp  afUT  li-j  ytstrn  of  servioc,  wiild 
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ProfTess  of  America  Toward  Socialum 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  icw\ 

IN  TH2  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Pr^  ;- 
dent.  T  ask  unammou.s  consent  to  have 
pnnted  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
▼er>'  thoughtful  article  on  current  re- 
«pon.^^bllUle.s  to  the  public.  ;;ubl:.^hed  m 
the  Kansas  City  Time.s  of  Apni  2.  19.51. 
The  article  deals  with  a  statement  by 
Deane  W  Malott.  chancelor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansa.s.  who  asserted  that 
America  was  on  the  way  to  .soculusm 

There  beins?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

FlAis  CTxrrra  States  Drr*T— AviERir*  Ts  M  s  - 
ISO  RAPrrtLT  CN  THr  Ro^a  to  Stx:-.:  :sm, 
14*i-OTT  Sats— Cacght  :."«  Sutttm:  Web — 
CHA.vars  T*Kr  Piaci  W-THtifT  Ors  F-??-'  'C- 
K-./iso  Thim  Hr  DrcxAnrsr  KU  Chvn  r:- 
o«  Tellj«  R<-rT*«T  McETi.vo  That  RtsiiJr  U 
Vr  TO  VoTua 

La»tie!*cX  KaNS  .  April  1  — Dc^i.e  W  Mi- 
l<-i-.T.  c:.Jt;icei'.-r  A  the  Cnive.'»r.y  'A  Kar.H.is 
*ho  »■.'.;  be'joir.*  pre^lilent  i  r  Lon.^ll  U:..- 
\er»lty  ItJiAca,  N.  Y  ,  Ju.y  1.  a^wr.ed  tor.u.'.s 
tli»l  "America  Is  on  the  wtty  U>  S','CUli-.m. 
rapidly  ar.d  tne^r-rably.  uiilese  the  tide  is 
turnwl  by  thiniing  mea  and  wumen." 


PT  •'•■■■ 
a,-.d 
a:    Ji 


M.i:« Tt  sp-  kp  b^-r  rp  about  500  p«r»on»  at 
a  n-z'-hf:\»'.e'z\  K.i.sas  district  meeting  of 
tne  R<itary  Ir  •pr:..itional  la  the  Lawrence 
Communi-v  B  ;:;dlne.  The  chanceUor,  an 
h.:;r. ■'r:\rv  R.  •.ir'..in.  was  presented  a  diamond 
p'.r.  nv  O  ;p;.  ^.mons.  publisher  of  the  Law- 
rpr.ce  J  urr.i.  W  'i"!  and  president  of  the 
KU  A:u:r.ni   A-.=  -  '■;  i-;on. 

\i.\l-'z  sa;d  Americans  are  not  g'-'ln?  to 
Y  -e  '.-.er:..<*>.  .*".'=  into  socialism,  but  they  may 
a'>:  T.pr?  ;  v  not  rotlng." 

-H*/-T    MM   ABMINTSnUTTCM 

■  Th*"  U:. ;■♦"';  StatM  la  governed  by  an  ad- 
rr.;.nL -TiUon    of    mediocrity"    he    declared. 

•  Th:.'!  IS  not  a  partisan  statement,  but  an 
r  vpf-i.  e  obeerratton.  Suhttle  changes  are 
T  ixi.'.i  D.  1  e  in  the  Government  of  which  we 
a,-^  •  <j  .:'*!e  aware  and  about  which  we 
ta^-'   -.  -  re^r,'  :  ^'.billty. 

'.Va  i.-e  ri-^d  by  a  subtle  and  insidious 
chw-ce  m  o'jr  way  of  life  " 

M.i.  '•  =;«;!■!  *hat  In  early  America  the  Gov- 
err.r:,e:;:  .v  i-  T.ore  representative,  but  now 
,»,.-,  -r.f.  r  -•-  of  publicity  and  pressure 
tT    r^s     p''   :  •=■   don't  know   for   whom   they 

"A'f  ^.iv  1  c'i.r-'d  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades r;>^  said,  "a  gargantuan  Federal  bu- 
r>-au-r  ir  V  ■  .  which  we  some  day  might  be  en- 
slaved ::  IP   ire  not  careful." 

'-  '-.T.    5"  -RT    4  3    SECONDS 

i.-=pr*r':  -  24i  000  employees  are  in  the 
1  e  L.e;  ir-:r.ent  of  the  Government, 
.e  cr ..  p  of  workers  Is  being  Increased 
ra'.e  of  ov.e  new  employee  every  43 
seci-uds 

Milo't  acknowledged  the  need  for  more 
goveri. ::>=:■.*-  now  than  In  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln, buc  now  the  Presidents  personal  staff 
consists   of    1  490  persons,   he   said. 

"Do  you  •*  iP.t  that  much  Government?" 
he  queried  If  you  do.  whom  are  you  telU 
Ir.ij  md  :f  you  do  not.  what  are  you  doing 
ab'.-;:  ;*' 

He  sa.d  ::.•=  President  now  has  a  personal 
s-.-p:.i:.e.  i  yacht,  and  20  curs.  The  Presi- 
de:.: d.^'sri  t  want  It  that  way.  Malott  said, 
b  .:  -.:-.  >;»^  surroundings  are  being  accepted 
a.s  the  Pr»~s:dprit'5  way  of  Iiic. 

MA.NT    JCST    W.ATCH    OTHFRS 

"There  a.'-e  100000  people  on  the  Federal 
pavr  1.  who  are  Jxist  watching  other  people, 
I    im   '.Old  ■  he  continued.     'That's  getting 

i.jr'"v  cic^e  to  a  police  state. 

■  When  the  iile  .  ^.  ■  rr-^^  popular  that  the 
G  verr.^re;.  ■  i::  t.,rf•-^^K~-h:ngs  for  all  people, 
we  re  1  ':■■•■:  a  i:;  from  the  Ideals  of  our 
lourd::.?  f.i-.ners    \ 

■  The  mcjral  disintegration,  which  we  some- 
times ire  Inclined  to  shrug  off.  Is  apparent 
In  manv  i^overr.mental  operations." 

He  m^-:  'lor.ed  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
C  rp' r.i*:  n  probe  and  the  Kefauver  com- 
mit ee  v  ri  as  pointing  to  a  decay  In  stand- 
a.'fis  r  •  tiduct  In  the  Government.  It  must 
mean  .i  decav  In  the  people  who  permit  It  to 
g"  ij.n,  he  said 

Mai  .tt  s-tici  'he  decay  Is  not  a  question  of 
par'i-iin  n"iUics  He  added  that  when  the 
R.-pubh.'an.?  we.'e  in  Congress  recently,  they 
inadt  :.  )  ^r- k:  strides  to  correct  it. 

Cr;MPA.'i,i:0   T'     '"IC    aoMi 

Th.Te  i.'S  4  ^'  K  -  .-^v c.  .V  :  a  strong  moral 
filler  sn  the  p<i."t  f  the  people,  the  same  lack 
which  se:.-.  R  ".e  •'tl  i*'  D^her  civilizations 
d  ;wr.   flie   r    ui   *  '    r'l:::.   Maiott  said. 

In    re.- 1.-:;    '  -,;.L'.u-y   Situation.  Ma- 

1  .tt  derarf^J  '.'::■'  '.ntry  d<.>e8  not  bav*  a 
ce.ir  ni.i:  P'j'-ver  poiicy  H--  *ald  the  draft- 
ing; of  untr  imed  18-ye  .--  .ds  would  cost 
bilii'.ns  of  J  ihiTs  and  Kive  Amtflcans  a  falsa 
sense  <  f  se<  u-'t^v  m  nn  (>;»  vt  atonolc  weapons 
aiid  <u:ded  m:-s-.^i;-'s 

Refemiu'  '  '  n  rp  ..,  •  ^  ernmental  an* 
nouncemei.t  t'l.it  c  .  'Cf  st  laents  who  maJca 
^ijod  mark..*  ■■•:'.  ti"-  .ip'.",ii:e  '  '  could  re- 
ceive further  a:.'..'t  d'-:e:  •;'.«:,■  M.i  ;tt  said  he 
deplored  the   apt;';.de  test  b^:>.  . u  e   it   .-   .di 


act  of  aegxagatlon.  He  believes  the  set-up 
will  deflect  students  who  ordinarily  would 
go  Into  the  tougher  technical  and  scientific 
fields,  making  them  enter  softer  endeavors. 

Malott  said  further  that  the  Government 
has  no  clear  policy  on  infl..tion.  He  said  the 
dollar  Is  worth  orUy  47  cents. 

•1  expect  that  never  before  have  the  lard- 
ers, pantries,  and  food  freezers  been  so  full," 
be  said.  "A  great  strain  on  our  economy  Is 
niade  by  hoarding  and  Inflation  In  general. 
yet  the  Government  makes  no  eSfcrt  to  cut 
down  on  the  size  of  Its  bureaucracy." 

Malott  declared.  We  need  more  taxes  and 
need  them  now,  but  Congress  Is  reluctant  to 
levy  new  taxes  because  It  Is  not  politically 
expedient  " 

He  said  America  needs  a  new  understand- 
ing with  labor  to  attempt  to  control  spiral- 
Ing  inflation. 

Regarding  foreign  policy,  the  Chancellor 
said.  "Is  containment  of  communLsm  our 
policy?     If  it  is.  It  IS  1  nf^-^'i-e  pilicy." 

can't  C0\  FR   T>>E    "A'i'JID 

"We  can't  contain  It.  If  that  Is  our  sole 
objective,  because  we  don't  have  the  re- 
sources at  our  dlspoeal.  We  would  go  shai?- 
glng  back  and  forth  from  here  to  eternity, 
trying  to  put  out  fires  started  by  Uncle  Joe 
If  we  tried  to  do  that" 

He  said  many  peoples  of  ^he  world  hive  \ 
standard  of  living  which  puts  them  i:\ 
squalor  and  poverty,  and  these  people  are 
Impressed  easily  by  promises  of  communism. 

To  enlist  people  on  our  side,  he  sU4,;ested. 
America  should  enter  a  great  cooperative 
program  between  capitalism  and  the  under- 
privileged Asians,  Africans,  and  Latin  Amer- 
icans themselves. 

He  said  these  people  have  become  con- 
fused by  American  actions  In  the  past  when 
the  country  said  on  one  hand  that  the  people 
have  the  policy  of  self-determination,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  United  States  has 
supported  nations  which  have  sent  armies 
Into  Indochina.  Malaya,  and  the  Dutch  Eisr 
Indies. 


Tom  Moore  Week 


EXIKNSION  O"  REM.-^-RKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

OF   ILLI.VOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiENT.\TIVE3 

W-'d^'.f'-^dav.  May  23.  l''>ol 

Mi.  V.AIL.  Mr  .^pthik*.^;-.  lite  pof'try 
and  mu.sic  <)f  T 'm  .Mocro,  r ,-.,■■  Tfat, 
Irish  poet,  have  arirlo.i  i  v  .md  l-..ir.'-  v..-- s 
to  the  world,  and  it  is  >::,■pvcl^  '.y  air-'  - 
priate  at  this  time  of  stress  and  strain 
to  pause  and  to  r  riv  ,v  our  spirit'jal 
strength  in  ':.••  r:  r.rotr,;  l,r  .i^n  of  the 
cultural,  of  ti  ■  :n  i  iral.  and  of  the  poeti- 
cal. The  sett  .m-  :\'  t'-:t:rp<srd  m  such 
works  as  Tom  Mocr*' .-  Beheve  Me  K  .■Ml 
Those  Endeann '  Yo  ni-  Clt  irm.^  i.-  a 
source  of  inspirti:. .1.11  dnd  iT"  rt  i.mony  to 
the  quality  (.>f  t-'tidiinnt:  aff-  cin-'t  rhr- 
birth  of  Tom  M  tore  on  Mav  28  i.s  the 
occa.sion  on  ,\.'..,n  1  '^.^  1  t  hterature 
will  pay  him  the  hotr.  o.'^  v.  hich  is  his 
due.  Theret'  :■■  I  •An-f.ii  ::;<:,•■  m  t;ike  this 
opportunity  lo  urue  'ho  pe-  ::le  of  our 
Nation  to  reco«ni/e  the  'Aotv  tl..u  has 
been  set  aside  a.s  Tom  M; a  if;"  Week..  May 
28  to  June  4.  and  p.^  i-e  m  ciieir  L.aily 
endea'. .  :  .md  find  comiort  urv.i  lov  in 
the  wuru^  and  mu.-ic  ...  f  Tuin  Mlo.oo.  the 
great  Irish  poet,  whi  -e  wajritj  are  iuvtd 
throughotii  the  ^or'.d. 


Wiikes-Barre,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PE.VNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT .ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

^T^.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  follo\\  ing  com- 
mentary on  W.lkes-B-rre.  Pa.,  as  given 
bv  Mr.  Fra.nk  Edwards  in  hi.*;  broadcast 
ever  the  Mutual  Broiidcastmg  System, 
Wedne.sday.  May  9,  1951 1 

Willcp;^-E;i.-re,  what  can  a  ccmmunity  do 
■0.  her.  :'  finds  it  Is  confronted  with  de- 
eming payr-  il.s  and  a  v.mlshln'j;  population? 
Th-it  wa.-"  tiie  p'-obiem.  which  confronted 
WOkes-Barr"  and  Its,  ne'.jhboring  commu- 
r.;:ies.  .A-s  tiie  result  of  steadily  dwindling 
product. I. n  i'.\  tite  anthracite  mlr.es  which 
had  lonsj  been  the  ba.sts  of  incom.e  In  the 
Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  jobs  In  the 
mines  declined  ab<3ut  25  percent  In  10  years 
and  thu.^e  who  stUI  worked  in  the  mines 
•X  rked  fewer  days.  Luzerne  County,  which 
h.'d  lon.r  been  a  thriving,  pro-sperjus  area 
awakened  to  find  that  ltd  prosfjenty,  based 
on  hard-coal  pr-. duct  ion.  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  July  of  last  year.  5  percent  was 
•he  na'l<^nal  average  fur  unempl'^yment; 
Lu.'er-.ie  duiov^  unempl -ymer.t  ^••^^d  at 
1.?  percent  or  more  That  meant  more  than 
20  000  v-'ble.-^,5  and  little  prosper-  th.at  m.iist, 
of  'hem  would  ever  again  find  jobs  m  the 
ha:'i-i-  1.1  industry.  The  coal  is  there — 
plen'y  f  ;"  —  but  "he  market  for  the  coal  has 
suffered  from  the  inroads  of  other  and 
cheaijer  furls. 

Thns  i.s  nc.t  a  new  problem  nor  is  it  peculiar 
to  thu-  area.  Instead,  it  Is  one  which  had 
confror.ted  m.tr.y  communities  and  <^ne 
which  h.-.s  CLnquTed  mar.y  Cianmunities 
when  thev  failed  to  find  a  prompt  s<Tlution. 
There  .ire  other  areas  th.-*ujhout  the  cou:!- 
try.  many  c:  them  finding  tne  same  criticiU 
s-.tuaticn  which  was  m  the  Wyoming  Valley 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  here  tonight  as  the 
Ruest  of  the  leading  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  the  Mutual  station  of  Wilkes- 
H.irre  to  rep«jrt  to  yi.u  on  what  is  happening 
here  a::d  how  it  appears  to  every  city  and 
tt'wn  ir.  'he  cD'.intry. 

The  eCi  n.  m;c  crisis  which  h.is  been  affert- 
Ing  the  iiff  iirs  of  this  community  is  dramatic 
proof  of  the  direct  relationships  between 
labor  and  sm..Ul  business.  Here  is  living 
proof  that  the  succe.ss  of  small  business  is 
dir'.i  -Iv  i'.-i'.red  •  >  *he  well-being  of  the  wage 
e:ir:;er>;.  When  the  workers  cannot  find 
\v  rK,  \ikh>n  tne  waiie-e.irner  s  income  dr;)ps 
or  coa■^e.>;  t.-  exist,  the  merchants  of  the  com- 
munity ;ti;!er  ahtr.e  with  them. 

Thls  i.<:  what  h:' opened  here  In  Luzerne 
Countv.  Pa  Here  they  have  had  the  courage 
and  tre  mtelUiteiice  to  join  industry  m  a 
long-ranee  pr.gram  of  sell-help  and  mutual 
aid.  the  wace  earners  and  the  businessmen 
workim;  together  for  the  common  good. 

Iheie  is  still  considerable  unemployment; 
more  t.ian  .5.000  unskilled  workers  are  avail- 
able at  the  present  time.  Three  thousand 
sk...ed  wi  r.-,iers.  2.600  siiles  and  clerical.  500 
prolession.il  and  managerial  personnel  are 
unemployed  .X'  least  a  dozen  factory  build- 
ings arc  vacant  and  ready  for  immediate  oc- 
cupani--  The  manpower  is  here,  the  facUl- 
*ies  a.e  here  and  best  of  all  the  personnel  of 
'.us  unemployed  production  pool  has  ade- 
i  uaie  housing.  The  busiuess-iabor  planners 
m  Lu.terne  County  anticipate  no  miracles. 
They  are  slowly  and  painfully  liftlr^g  them- 
selves out  of  their  predicament  by  Intelli- 
gent planning  and  by  their  own  slioe  strapa. 


As  an  example  of  this.  I  visited  today  a  brand- 
new  factory  building  which  had  been  built 
entirely  with  funds  subscribed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  this  community.  Before  It  was  com- 
pleted. It  had  already  been  purchased  by  a 
commercial  prtntini;  firm  which  will  empK,y 
mjre  than  300  persons.  The  proceeds  from 
this  building  will  immediately  go  toward 
building  another  establishment  whl'^h  will 
either  be  leased  or  sold  to  provide  new  in- 
dustry and  new  employm>ent. 

Wilkes-Bnrre  is  getting  up  because  it  re- 
f..ses  '0  .stay  down.  The  story  of  Lur.erne 
C  ii-.tv  ha.s  by  no  means  reached  a  h3r:;y 
ei.diiii;.  They  still  have  serious  unerr.pJoy- 
ment.  emipry  factories,  and  plenty  '"f  room 
f.  r  new  job  opportunities  which  are  badly 
needed  But  the  progress  they  have  made  is 
a  splendid  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity and  IS  an  msptrlne  oblect  less'-ti 
to  every  city  and  town  m  .America — f>r  here 
is  pri-xif  that  the  prost^erity  nf  the  n-.errhants 
Is  depender.i  upcn  the  prosperity  of  the  w.isre 
earners,  and  the  better  they  work  U  gether, 
the  be'ter  they  can  live  toeether. 


Dacgers  of  a  World  Goyemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MI.S.SI.-SSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  disturbed  today  as 
they  have  never  been  disturbed  before, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  be. 

We  are  in  i-he  most  critical  condition 
this  country  has  ever  faced,  and  that 
condition  is  growmg  worse  day  by  day. 

While  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying 
by  the  tens  of  thou.sands  on  foreign  soil. 
the  enemies  within  our  gates  are  busy 
trying  to  wreck  the  Government  of  the 
Umted  States,  destroy  the  American  way 
of  life,  wipe  out  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  subordinate  us  to  a  world  gov- 
ernment that  seems  to  embrace  com- 
munism. Ziomsm.  atheism,  anarchy,  and 
infidelity. 

The  members  of  the  so-called  United 
Nations  even  refuse  to  open  their  meet- 
in?s  with  prayer.  No  reference  to  God 
Almighty,  or  to  Jesos  Christ,  is  allowed 
at  the  opening  of  their  unholy  assem- 
blies. 

Our  enemies  are  trying,  through  this 
so-called  United  Nations,  to  wreck  this 
Government  and  subordinate  us  to  the 
domination  of  alien  influences  that 
would  turn  back  the  clock  of  time  to 
the  dark  ages  of  the  pre-Christian  era. 

This  so-called  United  Nations  is  at- 
tempting to  interfere  with  the  laws  of 
every  State  in  this  Union,  in  order  to 
destroy  everything  our  people  have  built 
in  the  last  400  years. 

They  are  attempting  to  outlaw  the 
alien  land  laws  of  certain  States,  when 
they  have  no  more  right  to  meddle  with 
them  than  they  would  have  to  revoke 
tlie  Ten  Commandments. 

They  are  trjring  to  change  our  mar- 
riage laws  in  various  States  over  which 
they  have  no  jurisdiction,  and  with 
which  they  have  no  more  right  to  med- 
dle than  they  would  to  rearrange  the 
solar  system. 


They  are  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
school  laws  in  tiie  various  States  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  stirring  up  race  trouble 
throug.hout  the  country. 

Remember  that  every  Communist  and 
every  fellow  traveler,  in  the  so-called 
United  Nations  is  not  only  advocating 
these  changes,  btit  they  are  votme  for 
them   when  the  show-down  com's 

This  so-called  United  Naticr.s  pre- 
s'.imes  to  toll  us  where  to  go  to  war.  but 
do  not  send  their  own  boys  to  help  do 
the  fighting.  They  expect  us  10  do  that. 
then  pay  the  bills  and  feed  and  clothe 
both  .'-'ides  when  it  is  over 

Both  Houses  of  Congie.ss  had  better 
t\ake  up.  get  America  out  cf  this  so- 
called  United  Nations,  and  turn  back 
th.s  tide  of  fanaticism  that  threatens 
ciir  destruction. 

If  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  nece.ssary,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
form  of  government  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  various  Sla'ocs  of  this 
Union  from  such  communistic  interfer- 
ence, then  I  say  let  us  amend  the  Cari- 
stitution  to  that  effect  at  once,  as  sug- 
gest,ed  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
today  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
and  which  I  am  imertmg  at  this  r-int 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
s.ill  believe  in  saving  America  for  Amer- 
icans. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
Tr.EA Tilts  Tkekateninc  Domestic  Law 

Becaus*'  California  has  had  an  unfortunate 

expertenre  with  the  United  Nations,  members 
cf  the  State's  letrislatare  are  seeking  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Ccnstitu'lon 
stuecifvois  that  the  soverelttnty  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  and  of  the  48  States 
shall  not  be  abolished  or  altered  by  any 
treaty  or  executive  agreement. 

The  proposed  amiendment  is  similar  in 
pvirpt.se  to  orie  which  the  American  Bar  .Aa- 
S'Ciati  n's  committee  on  peace  and  law  has 
t.i.krn  under  consideration.  The  amendment 
under  study  wruld  provide  that  no  treaty 
shf  \ild  become  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
except  to  the  extent  that  Congress  there- 
at *er  passed  stieciflc  laws  t.o  make  It  jso. 

TREATIES    VlHsrs    rNTTED    STATES    LAWS 

California  s  dlJBcultles  arooe  because  of  the 
existence  of  the  constitutional  provision  that 
treaties  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  anything 
In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
The  contrarv  notwltlistandlng.  St>me  eager 
beavers  on  the  court  of  appeals  in  California 
seized  on  this  pretext  In  a  case  affecting 
ahen  land  tenure  to  decree  that  any  Slate 
law  cf  California  must  yield  to  any  siute- 
ment  confllctlne  with  It  which  cculd  be 
f(  und  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  or  even 
In  such  prcnouncementii.  as  the  U  N  decara- 
tion  of  human  ri^^nts. 

The  court  confjnded  that  even  pious  state- 
ments m  the  U  N.  Charter  outlining  what 
were  considered  to  be  desirable,  if  largely 
unrealizable  conditions  were  binding  upon 
any  State  ratifying  the  Charter.  It  adopted 
a  like  attitude  with  reference  to  the  declara- 
tion of  human  rights,  which  is  admittedly 
a  mere  statement  of  aims  und  aspiration*. 
and  not  of  legal  obligation,  and  has  never 
been  submitted  to  the»6enate  f  ,r  approval. 

Because  the  California  declislon  made  clear 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  to  .American  law 
and  institutions,  the  State  legislature  de- 
cided that  the  safest  method  of  foreclosing 
further  ujstxrpatlons  of  dcmestic  rights  was 
by  constitutional  amendment.  This  deci- 
sion was  taken  even  though  there  is  an 
excellent  possibility  that  the  court  of  appeala 
decision  will  be  thrown  out  upon  review. 
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ClO^E    TUT    >  "   « 

•      We  subscribe  t..  The   b*-::..-:  "..at   'he  be^t 

Insurance  «gain.«T  a  clai.^er  ^f  •:-.■.■*  k'.i.d  .s  '■> 
cI-,**"  -.h-  coii«titur:',r..*i  rt'-.T  bv  p.v^«ia^*>  ■  f 
an  Amfndmer.t  »b;rh  ■srin  .r.-.:-^-  r..>  >'rsl 
q-afcb;e  Tfi^  Amer-.c  m  C.'ns-:-u-i  r..  u:->- 
n'e  *ii  otb«rn.  Mvs  'hat  'r?;k'ieR  are  -he 
■^v.prtme  law  ■'  Ir.ter;-.a- ..  r.a;i.n  ^ealcs  ,i:.<l 
»e.ik-muide<i  ccur'a  *r.'.  a.wivs  r>^  «•;:,. ;.; 
t:-,  TV  Ui  aDus*  the  ...pp-.r ■.:;:';  :i^ms  ir'  rfl.'d 
t-,  si;Dordiii*te  tre  C  -st.-u*:  ^v.  .m.CI  d>-rr.^>- 
x:c  iaw  to  tr.*er^a-in:..-t'.  A'..'^.'Ti-y  ar.rf  ■:i"i'' 
undermine  the  Repubi.r 

The  issue  m:«ht  i>-  'Yj^.£C:'  ■  hr.-»  t^.een 
«r---><l  once  sni  ^^r  'i.!  in  'r.^'  c1pc.-1<:-.  -f 
tr.e  Supreme  C  nin  in  the  Ch'T.kee  '^caccj 
C.'>c  ir.  18T0  T>~.-  ca-'W  c<  r.cerr.ed  a  c.r.Ti- 
vpTST  uver  vt.e'h'?.-  the  ir.-eri.a:-reve:.v:*'  :.-^w 
atjplied  to  tofca'-C'i  m-iiiuricrurpd  m  Iixiian 
t^rriTorT  T:.e  Cher'.ic*es  c-:--'<>n'-ifd  'iia*. 
tbey  were  exe.npt  r.j.der  their  Tea'y  of  l^e-i 
»ih  the  Perie-aJ  O-  verr.rr.pn' 

It  need  ha-l.v  :t»  «.-  '  s'ated  J' ;>'.<■'? 
STt-iyne  m  bis  deri'^iaii  r  r  the  C'"urt.  'r.a-  a 
treatv  cannct  cr.a...-:e  :'r.f  Cor.--a-u'i<.n  r  ne 
held  valid  ii  it  be  m  vi  ...ti..t.  ul  thit  in^-iu- 
meiit 

While  th;s  prlrc;3>  mav  s-Ul  .ippiv  dP- 
spite  the  subsequent  in-f-rpre'ati-^ns  1  '  ^.*" 
applicaf-ons  of  the  tren-v  ciaMse,  Jus'i'-e 
swayne  pointed  '.-ut  that  ther**  •vill  a-AMVi 
be  a  twilight  zone,  '  Tae  p:!ec-.-i  of  'r-.>-i.\s 
j»nd  acta  or  Congress,  when  i:i  conrLc",  is 
not  settled  by  the  Consti'uti,  n 
A  treaty  may  suoersede  i  pn  r  .ict  -'  C  r.- 
gre**.  and  an  rcl  uf  Coiigreps  m.iy  supt-rsedi' 
a  prior  treaty  " 

Aa  lon^  a?  this  roiiditr  n  ootams.  d'  :T.e<- 
tlc  iaw  w.ll  remain  m  je-.pardy  of  the  ca- 
price or  courts  An  amer.dme:.:  *.;  he  C-- 
stitutlon.  drawn  u:  cl-ar  and  u:iequ.V'>c:u 
terms,  can  forever  bar  thii  threat  i''i  o'>ir 
Boverel^nty. 


iUcArtkw  ukd  HU  Criiici  Will  Be  Judged 
by  Hittory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


Of    NE'*'    YOHK 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?R£aENTATT\-E3 

Tuesday.  April  10.  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  Mr  Speaki  r. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  li.  tiie 
Rkcobb.  I  inciude  the  foilowin^  ar'.icle 
in  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
April  4,  1951.  reprinted  from  the  To- 
ronto Telegram  of  February  23.  1951 
MAC.*S7Ht;m  AMD  His  Chihcs  Will  Be  Judged 

BY    HWTURT 

(By  C    B    Pyper) 

If  General  MacArthvir  has  either  hieing  or 
leisure  for  philosophical  reflection,  wniih 
may  be  doubted,  he  muht  find  matter  : or 
meditation  in  the  care^-rs  ut  four  ereat  com- 
manders who  hud  experiences  not  dissimUir 
to  bis  own 

It  is  pcMlbiJ  that  the  cnticl^.Ti  he  h.«  r-'- 
ceued  has  brou,iht  one  or  more  flcetingly  to 
bis  mind 

Qulntus  Fablim  Muxlmus.  a  Roman,  w  i.s 
named  dictator  when  Rhme  waa  thr'afned 
by  H«nnlb*i.  a  tteneral  who  ranks  with  A'ex- 
ander,  C»esar.  Marlbor'mi;h.  and  Niip<Meon 
among  tboa*  who.  If  their  prtfession  Jiad 
be«n  hockey,  would  be  called  all-time  i?reiit«. 

He  baffied  the  sjreat  Cartha».unlan  by  avi.  id- 
Inj  battle  and  attacking  tis  lines  of  sup  Jly. 
eemli^  by  his  tactics  the  nukn.ime  of  Cunc- 
Utor.  or  DeUyer 

His  methods  were  •uciensful  but  the  \<^i- 
^c  at  tKime  were  duaatiafleU.  ^..U  ikheu  his 


n-.;ist»*r  or  h  :-<•  Minuclus  Rufus.  won  a 
niiinT  surross  -.'.tv  divided  the  command 
bfxeen  *he  c.nu.y  senior  and  the  enterprls- 
m-j   oini'T. 

Mm  iriu.s.  attacklnij  again,  wa-s  ambushed. 
and  inlv  the  Cunctators  arrival  saved  his 
arrr.v  fr  m  destruction. 

w.ien  Fiaius  resigned  the  dictatorship  at 
♦'-.r>  ^!  d  r  his  term  his  tactics  were  aban- 
d  :.ed  .M.:i  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Cannae 
>,..,=;  -  vf  "on^quence. 

J  .nu  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
T*  .s  not  only  Winston's  ancestor  but  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  captains  known  to 
hi.-'ory. 

.Jks  rr-,:T.  u'..:r"  m  chief  for  the  Grand 
A..i..n.  e  .i^jins:  Fr  ince.  he  was  handicapped 
bv  his  allies,  some  of  whom  were  cautious  to 
the  p<jint  of  timidity  while  others  were  in- 
tent on  their  own  aims. 

Bv  his  singular  tact  and  skill  In  diplomacy 
ht^  held  them  together  and  won  victories  in 
s.  "e  of  them. 

He  too  was  under  fire  at  home  and  when 
a  quarrel  between  his  Duchess  and  Queen 
Anne  brought  hlra  Into  dlsTavor  the  pam- 
phleteers of  the  time  even  charged  him  with 
ccu\ralce.  though  imperturbable  cooln  so 
under  fire  was  one  of  his  distinguishing 
charaterlstlcs 

Ulysses  S  Grant.  Lincoln's  moat  trusted 
general  in  the  American  CUU  War.  was  for  a 
.ong  time  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  take 
Vicksburg.  and  critics  in  the  Capital,  fed  with 
n-..ier:^l  by  disgruntled  correspondents  In 
ti.-  fl^ld.  called  for  his  scalp. 

In  hi-s  biography  of  Lincoln,  Lord  CTiarn- 
•*    .d  .=!ays: 

.\'  .  uril  zrumbling  among  the  troops  was 
r»i.f  .:ed  and  exaggerated  In  the  North.  •  •  • 
r  is  melancholy  to  add  that  a  great  many 
:..'n.5:r);iper?  it  *!-.is  time  began  to  print  state- 
m^n  s  t.T  •  (  .-i..t  had  again  taken  to 
drmlc  •  •  •  It  U  said  that  he  had 
ofTenciod  ':.-  lUthors  of  this  villany  by  some 
re--::ctions  which  he  had  long  before  found 
P^fl(  psi.,-v  to  put  upon  Information  to  the 
pres.s  -:  me  of  the  men  freely  confessed 
aitfr.v  v.-'Js  that  they  had  been  convinced  of 
hii  .>  onety.  and  added  the  marvelous 
apology  that  their  buoiaess  was  to  give 
the   public  the    news.'  " 

0;.e  »ditor  sent  to  his  friend  the  Secretary 
rf  "...e  Treasury  the  remarks  of  'a  close  ob- 
.sr-rver"  who  said  there  "never  w-.is  a  more 
tiiorouehly  disgusted,  disheartened,  demor- 
alized army  than  this,  and  all  because  U  la 
under  such  men  as  Grant  anct  SbcnBan.** 
The  editor  added i 

•  Our  noble  army  of  the  Mississippi  is  being 
•n.;,ted  by  the  foolish,  drunken,  stupid 
G.ii.'  He  can't  organize  or  flght  or  conuol 
jr.v  .tr.ny" 

Secretary  Chase  tried  to  have  the  general 
removed  but  Lincoln  refused,  and  Sherman 
i  i:«-  '.vent  marching  through  Georgia  while 
Crii  t  »  i:o>  Lee  down  until  the  incompa- 
r.ib.e  c  nieaerate  commar.der  was  forced  <.o 
soijT^i.rif  r 

CoMots  grateful  countrymen  made  him 
Pr»  -.-i'^nt. 

The  Diikf  f  Wellington,  who  defeated  one 
;t:ter  ir.  •:.":  :  Napoleon's  marshals  in 
S'-.f.n  .<:.(!   P   r'     ,_'al.  was  St  on*  ttmc  almost 

a.-.-ie   ill   -nf   h-oief   that   he  eould  kaep  a 

I  .til  od    ill  if.t'  Continent. 

He  11  d  b*"'!!  in.!'le  a  peer  after  the  victory 
I  f  Ta.  ';  i  hu'  I-  r -.^^rded  by  the  historian 
K  ::['i    .'d   Gc.'"i, 

In  the  111-.  :i  at  large  the  fit  of  enthu- 
sM^m  hud  b»-*:;  followed  by  a  fit  0<  dMpalr 
iiiid  the  ri'v  If  Li^ndnn  fvfn  petttkXWd  for 
a  wi'.idr.wtl  !i  'iv  E'o.:i  oi  forces  from  the 
Pfolnsul;! 

Wellmn'on  ii.id  only  some  30  000  British 
t-':>)p«.  wrh  20  iXX)  r-r''i.-'ii'' ■'  and  when 
M.irsh<il  MsuHMeii.i  -id',  ii.'-'il  -vith  80,000 
French  soldiers.  ■  ne  ..  t  t;i.>  sr-'.'o,il  F'-nch 
armies  in  Spain,  the  Priire  Mmi^'fi  ^  I'-e  up 
hope  itnd  threw  on  the  r  nur md-T  the  re- 
»::.,r..^ibility  ^f  deciding'  'Ai-.eti-.-r  to  quit  or 
aticK.. 


"I  conceive."  said  Wellington,  "thar  loe 
honor  and  interest  of  our  country  require 
that  we  should  hold  our  ground  here  as  long 
as  possible;  and,  p.^.t-e  O  ci.  I  '*.-  mi.nr.iin 
it  as  long  as  I  cm. 

He  checked  Massena.  wrnO"  v  'o  impreg- 
nable lines  he  had  constri^i.  ted  at  Torres 
■Vedras.  and  held  the  French  oft  till  shortage 
of  supplies  forced  them  to  retire. 

In  two  successive  years  he  advanced  Into 
Spam,  winning  victories  each  time  but  hav- 
ing to  withdraw  each  time  before  rein- 
forced French  armies. 

The  third  year  saw  his  victorious  advance 
through  Soaln  Into  France. 

Mac.Arthur  directed  the  Pacific  war  from 
Australia  to  Okinawa. 

He  directed  the  fi£;htlng  retreat  that  saved 
southern  Korea,  and  the  stroke  at  Inchon 
that  broke  the  back  of  the  North  Korean 
army. 

He  was  Instructed  by  the  U  N.  to  cross  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

At  no  tine,  as  was  stated  by  Clement 
Attlee  and  Ernest  Bevin.  did  he  go  beyond 
his  Instructions. 

When  the  Chinese  attacked  In  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  he   withdrew,  saved  his   au-my 
and  drove  them  back  with  staggering  losses. 
Like  Fabius.  Grant,   and  Marlborough  he 
has  been  hotly  crUicized. 

Like  Marlborough  he  has  been  handi- 
capped by  the  conflicting  views  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  he  serves. 

Like  Wellington,  he  was  confident  he  could 
hold  when  others  thought  the  game  was  up. 
History  will  Judge  between  him  and  his 
critics. 


dlftmen*  c'uld   be  returrjed  v^ts  <*rrcne«5ua 

;n-d  tn.it  --.'.?  dff-dl.ne  wis  Am!  IC. 


Income  Tax  Unit's  Error 

EXTE>:s:OM  OF   RZMARKS 

•  'f 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WlLUAiVlS 

cf  dl:-\"a  van 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L'NITED  ST.\T7,3 

Wednesd'lt   .V;v  :r  1951 

Ml-  WILLIAMS.  M.  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
unanimuu.-,  conseni  Lu  h<i\'e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  Income  Tax  Unit's  Error  Mini- 
mized by  United  Sta':os  Attorney."  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  St.  Louis.  Mo.. 
newspaper. 

I  also  ask  unanjiicus  consent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Appendix  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  May  12.  1951.  entitled  A 
Suspicious  Business." 

There  bexnz  no  objection,  th?  artic'e 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follou-s: 

I  From  a  St.  L.  iii-s    >  M.    \    news, \. per] 
INCOMK    Tax    U.n.i  -     F,-h.  «     Mimmtzed     bt 

UNTrBD      STATi.-.      -JiT-       .VIV-'.VA'        N       ."^.iYS 

Lawtkis  Who  R;-'.  :r  ^;-  ;  \  e  .\.-,,:L;-_3   Th.xT 

It  SHortLD  Nor  B    F  i     ;  ■  itkii 

United  States  Attorney  Drake  W.itson  %  is 
Inclined  yesterday  to  mimmli'e  tlie  c^n  p- 
quencea  of  an  error  In  dates  which  m.-  1 
the  Federal  grand  Jury  into  dehi-mg  .-in  ii- 
dlctment  of  a  St  Louis  taxpayer  for  inci  ir-'- 
taz  evasion  until  the  statute  of  limitations 
bad  barred  pr<-.secutlon 

V.hen  United  St.ite  District  Judte  C-e'Vge 
H.  Moore  recalled  the  grand  Jury  April  10  f  ^r 
further  Investigation  of  ■•ft-ilng"  of  m.-i^.f-- 
tax  fraud  cases,  he  sprciticaUy  rffpr'ed  '  i 
the  case  In  question  and  Informed  'he  Ji'v 
It  m.ust  return  an  ind;.-n\r!it  'h  it  -.  ery  day 
or  let  the  ofTendtT  go  -si-  r  fr-'e 

Uiter  Ivwevp'-  Judge  M  '.re  •  <lri  -he  Jury 
hp  wii.s  irifirir'-d  hv  -lif  Bur^-.iu  t  Intern.tl 
Ki'.'-niif  •;..!•   tot'  l.LSt  d.iie  ..-n  ■^■i\:^:\  all  In- 


ST.\TrMXlTT   BT    W*TSOIf 

Ln   .1   -staten.ent   issued    yesterday.  WaLai:.a 

s...a 

I  II..'..  ed  news  n-pc.^Xs  md.cat.ni;  'uhe  Gi.v- 
'ir.im-..;  ir.~iy  have  !■  st  v.il'..;a'o'.e  T.f,h'^  m 
^n  u..' , -1116-1.01  c*iie  'jec£.-..se  a  G^j  .crnriient 
burea-a  err'.,npc'i3; v  t-ive  M^y  15  insic^ad  cf 
.^pril  30  as  the  dale  Lmt<iU-n  ■»oi..d  tar 
proise.  uth.  n. 

"The   .'--.cs  -ire  that  evcrv  lawyer  wh^   rr- 

■. If ^\ -.-:'?    i-.-.d    ; jiiiili-rLz.-d    fcin-..£c::'    w::h    tLe 

t.  •  e-ot.'n  J.ined  income- t^x  ca^c  w-i-i  -,i  uie 

'.<:".«  '."..ii  tl.p  fa.se  »".is  ::  M  ;r.e  tiia;  th-,'uld 

tf  /r  ,■  ..c'jtfd," 

UViTtD   STATES   TAX    MEN  S    \  IIW 

"Such    view    VRS    erpr^.-.^ed    bv    M-     Jfsn 
Gi.ise     f   thp  St    Paul    iMmn  i    cfBce    'f   'he 

Per.ai  Divisicn  cf  "he  Bure.-t'j  cf  Internal 
Rev'-nue.  and  by  l:r.  J.-ast^pli  Strup't  .-e- 
eo  nal  counsel  a-  Chira-o  and  by  Mr  E  Riley 
Czmpbeil.  bead  cf  "he  Penal  Division  of  th'i 
Eoreiiu  f  Inter .lai  Revenue.  WashSneton, 
jiid  'rv  E:1is  N,  SlaCfC.  Assa.«tant  A'.tnrrt'y 
Cener.-'.i  In  the  Tax  Dlvi.-icn  of  tl:e  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  at  ^^''as^.Inct>.ln.  and  'n\  me. 
Of  r;  ur^e.  Judge  M<:«:re  l;;  not  in  xn\  way 
resprnsitle  for  'he  misin'ormation.  How- 
ever. If  all  the  Iflwye-s  who  reviewed  the  file 
ar"*  o!  -he  -ipmlnn  that  this  particular  case 
was  not  one  that  should  be  proRecuted.  it 
wru'd  :■- '"cp'r  'hs-  r. "  h.irm  r.  is  been  d-"ne 
' r.f  G'  '-•':' 1"  men t  bv  the  above  errcnet  u.«^  Iirr.i- 


i  i-esd.i  V 


recessed  Tharsd„y  evening  uni.l 
rr.ir.e. 


[Fr^m    the    St,    Louis    Post-Dispatch    if 

M:r,-  12.  \9'.l] 

A    SUSPICIOC-S    ElTSTNESa 

C.e  i:.i?e  :f  inc  :me-tax  viJh'.ticn  may  never 
Ye  tried  bec.i'i-e  Federal  Jud^e  Mo«:re  .^nd. 
t  -.rough  him.  the  grand  jury — was  mi£ir.- 
f  rm^'d  as  to  'J.-.e  d'.te  >  :i  w.'^ich  tiie  6v,>r.r 
F-a:u-e  cf  limitations  wovi'.d  b.'tr  pri:«ecu:i'"in. 
The  i-nismformaticn  can^e  from  the  Intelli- 
j..>r.ce  Un.i  of  the  Bui'eau  of  Internal  Rev- 
1 1.  'je , 

T'his  aTalr  arcuses  Lmmedliite  suspicion. 
Oriel-iallv  Judge  Mcwre  had  told  the  jurors 
thai  an  Indictment  In  the  ca«:e  would  have  to 
be  filed  by  April  3C  Then  he  was  infc*rmed 
that  the  statute  would  not  apply  until  May 
15.  Now  11  turns  out  that  .April  30  was  the 
final  ilaie.  Way  was  Judge  Moore  misui- 
rormed ,'' 

tTas  this  a  matter  of  negligent  record- 
keeping m  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue' 
Or  was  It  a  desperate  attempt  to  gloss  over 
a  nasty  business  by  creat.ng  a  technical  sit- 
\i.i::<:n  •A'ni-'i  wo'.nvl  rro-'ent  a  full  airmg  m 
ct^a  c.  'art  ■•  E'.ea  if  '.:  ■*'Jj  an  boiies:  mis- 
t-iSe.  as  Judj-e  Mo-, re  believer,  it  indicates  a 
Inie  '  f  i.-.vt'stig.iticn  to  be  followed  by  the 
grand  Jury  in  its  review  ol  how  taxes  have 
or  have  not  been  collected. 

The  case  involved  was  one  of  those  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  judge  and  the  grand 
jury  by  Robert  L.  Siiiirp.  retired  internal 
revenue  agent.  "Hie  strand  Jurors  once  were 
jTersuaded  t.)  repor:  that  they  had  found  no 
kircund  for  prosecution  in  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sharp.  Th.ls  was  the  mterlm 
report  which  Judge  Moore  refused  to  ac- 
cept. Now  more  than  ever,  it  seems  tliat  he 
Was  right  m  spurning  this  exoneration  and 
m.'Jisting  on  %  more  thcr  lugh  investigation. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  far  the  gr^nd  Jury 
t  1  present  this  case  to  the  ccurts  and  to  let 
liiem  decide  whether .  under  the  circum- 
.''.-■!'.cc-~,  :he  st.itute  :  linut.-.nons  really  ap- 
p^.t'^.  Certainly,  the  grand  Jurors  should 
ma<ie  sure  that  no  other  case  escapes  prose- 
cuiiou  m  the  same  way.  And  they  should 
be  tairly  well  convmced  that  there  is  more 
for  -hem  to  look  mto  than  their  first  report 
liidicttied. 

I^is  has  been  emphasized  by  the  Informa- 
tion di'-o':;:d  by  Senat.-r  Wuj.i.\ms.  And 
jud,^:..i^    liy   tlte   l,ict   thiit   ca.ials   from  St. 


Paul.  Chira^,  Boatrn,  ar.d  Washincton  ha-'-e 
appeared  before  the  erar.d  Jtiry.  it  seem? 
th.Tt  the  rami  flea  ti  ens  of  racotme  tax  frajcls 

or  evasions  cf  rcnyJderable  scope  new  really 
■-»  'te-.nt  ;-,;r.sider-d.  Tl-..e  stroiSte  Is  ire-tir.f 
ntish-v   tnxk. 

It    t^.f're    -s   ?.ny   Sxe   be.*:iiid   It.   the    grand 
J^iry   Jh'u'd   Snd   cut   ab:ut   it.     A;   a   time 

'>.-f        .        ....       .-^  ,,.-t   ......  T       .-  .  C       -^..^V*..        .  -o         l-"^-    }         J.i«A- 

".  .:..v  l^eivv  :axcr.  it  1.5  -ntilly  int;,:.:o '.'nt  "o 
r^A.'Z"  sure  that  no  individuals  are  illCt'ally 
ect^jpiiig  their  shaxe  of  tiie  liurciea. 


ioLa  A.  Pktmaa 


IN 


EZCIENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Vm.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


HOr-E  OF  REPRESE>*TATrVE3 


Wednesday,  Jkfav  2J,  1951 

^.Tr  SMITH  cf  Mi5.^i:v-.ppi.  Mr  f=p?t^k- 
er  a  israt.'^ful  Nation  has  no  hi'^her  award 
Than  that  of  the  Ccr.eresslonal  Medal  of 
Kcncr  lev  th'cse  hfraes  whc^e  ccn5p:cu- 
cus  e.in.T'.try  m  action  .symbolizes  the 
ilnest  traditioiis  of  free  men. 

On  Saturday.  May  19.  President  Tru- 
man pre,-.ented  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
f -t,  Jcrn  A.  Fittman.  of  Tallula.  Miss. 
The  people  of  cur  sxeat  Stat^  are  proud 
cf  Ser;-eant  P»;tiruns  hei'oic  achieve- 
ment, and  v.-e  slory  m  tiie  reflected  honor 
that  he  has  brought  to  all  MissLssippians. 

.-\ny  man  ■who  lead';  an  infantry  rif..^ 
sc.iad  m  combat  must  daily  mett  tests 
cf  fortitude  beyoml  the  comprehen'^ion 
cf  those  who  have  not  gone  into  tiie  line 
with  an  infantry  company.  Sergeant 
Pittman  vcl'unteered  to  lead  his  squad  in 
a  counterattack  against  the  enemy  near 
Kujang-dong.  Korea,  on  November  26, 
1S50.  Although  wounded  by  moriai-  fiie. 
the  young  sergeant  continued  to  lead  his 
squad  into  the  face  cf  intense  enemy  fire. 
When  an  enemy  grenade  landed  in  the 
midst  of  h,^  sQUad.  Pittmaa  tlir-ew  Iiim- 
selT  on  it  to  save  the  lives  cf  his  men. 

When  medical-aid  m^n  reached  him 
his  first  question  was.  '"How  many  of  my 
men  were  hurt?  " 

GerL  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  said:  "The 
citation  for  S^t.  John  A.  Fitunan  is  a 
resume  of  individual  fortitude,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
combat  ' 

Sergeant  Pittman  is  the  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Pittman.  of  Tailula.  He 
prew  up  on  the  small  I>e!ta  farm  which 
they  operate.  The  people  of  the  Delta 
are  intensely  proud  of  the  matchless 
heroism  of  this  fine  young  man. 

As  a  further  extension  of  my  remarks. 
I   include  the   Department  of  Defense 
news  release  in  regard  to  Sergeant  Pitt- 
msn's  award: 
AEiiT   I.vrvNTHT   SxaGSAjrr  Paoac   Mississippi 

AW.^SUKQ    MlIlAi.    OF    HONOa    FOE    GAiiA«TSY 

i>i  KoaiA 

An  Army  infantry  sergeant  from  Tailula, 
Miss.,  who  smothered  an  enemy  grenade  with, 
his  body  to  save  the  Uvea  of  his  comrades 
while  leading  an  attack  in  Kcarea,  has  won 
the  Nauons  highest  award,  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  the  Department  of  the  Army  an- 
nounced today. 

Sgt.  John  A.  Pittman,  23,  while  a  member 
of  Company  C.  Twe&ty-Uiint  Infantry  Begl- 
ment.  Seccuxl  Infantry  Dtvlalon.  Tolunteered 
to  lead  hui  squad  m  a  counterattack  against 


•he  enemy  near  Ku^inj^-d^n^r.  'Kar--*  on 
Novcmljer  2C.  liJM.  Aithouifh  wounded  by 
m^'Vtar  fire.  t,hf  ycu  ig  sergeant  c.ir.tlnu.rd  to 
I'-^d  hl5  squad  rata  the  face  c.{  i-aiense  e neniy 
'..:e.     Wben  a.*  e;-.eniy  gren.^de  landed  :r.  xte 


t.*Jt.iyL-,:  I' 


-f        H<;        c^. 


uad.  ri'.cma.- 


:irew  h: mat  If 


I  n  ;;  t :  save  :^  i;  l.ves  of  I^i^  men. 

Ri,=  f-r^t  qtjestio.n.  ■when  reached  by  me  ileal 
.\id  Tien,  vaf.  "Ko*'/  many  of  itt  .r.pn  w^re 
hurt'" 

P-e'-ider.t  Trum.-n  w.lJ  pre.w'nt  the  7,f*d,al 
rf  f!'-nor  to  jer.-ean:  Plttmiin  in  a  crrerinny 
.M  the  Wh.te  h.  i^r  an  Armed  Pcries  L,-.y. 
;'.-;'-rd.iy.   M^^y    i:*.   a;    li   noon, 

Ser;-;;..it  FiiTr."- ns  parenii.  Mr  an  ,i  :,',-s, 
F-:rr-.-  '."  Plttm,'.!-.,  and  3  b-o'^cr  C  .:,:■«» 
F  Pi'tniin.  all  cf  Tallti-.-i,  Miss.,  ■»  .r;  ^'.-v.a 
'  he  cffrsir.onv 

?er?e  'It  Pittman  v.ap  evacuat^Hl  to  'be 
T.'n.-ed  6ta-»s  last  Janu;'>ry  5.  Since  that 
'.me  he  lias  been  a  patient  at  th*  Unit-d 
ir;a:e.5    Army   Hus  atal.   Fort   Ciunpbell.    Ky 

Oea  Matthew  E,  Padi^way.  cc,rr.mar.,.]<r  in 
C-icf,  F-%'  Fas:  r,;mrra"C.  cnimen'mg  en 
t':'?  "^ploit,*  of  Ser'-eant  Pftman,  said' 

"!t  is  trrs»tlfy>n^  '(^  ri\ke  cwrn'ranr-f  cf  -ir- 
mlstakable  and  distinct  acts  of  c<-!urn-e  on 
t.i^  '-itle^fld  "ry  SI. Idlers  in  f^.e  defence  of 
.'.-■?*^c'ni  And  Their  country.  The  clti.tion  fi  r 
?  t  John  A.  Pittman  is  a  resume  of  individ- 
ual fortitude,  self-sacniice.  and  conspicuous 
p---":;intrT  in  cc-mbat   " 

Pr^.cr  to  rbe  enjacrement  which  wen  the 
M3t!on>-  hi-;;rhe«;*  honor  for  the  couraeeni"  In- 
f.-iriTryman.  he  hsd  bern  wounded  in  »r*ton 
on  September  1.  ISSO.  .Art<T  h'.Tsplt.iIlration 
in  .Tap*n  he  returned  to  action  on  October  3. 

S^rsreant  Pittman  was  bom  at  Carrol 'on. 
Mirs..  October  15.  1923.  He  enlisted  m  the 
Army  c::  Septem'oer  9.  1947.  and  ace  ,m pan- 
led  -r"  Serrrd  Inf.^ntry  Dlvislc;n  c-er.-eas 
a.-cr  -he  cuibreak  of  fighting  la  Kcrea, 

The  Citation  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  fol- 
lows : 

•Sersreivnt  Pittman.  Second  Platc<on.  Com- 
p.-ny  C.  Twenty-tiiird  Infantry  Bejflnient.  dis- 
t  nguuhed  himseif  by  conjspicvioiw  gallantry 
and  mtreyidity  abo-e  and  beyond  the  call 
cf  d-uty  in  action  against  the  enemy  near 
Ku'ang-don;^,  Korea,  on  November  26,  ISSO. 
R"  volunteered  to  lead  his  squad  In  >»  coun- 
terattack to  regain  commandlrur  terrain  lost 
In  an  earlier  enjrasrement.  Moving  agures- 
siveiy  forward  in  the  face  of  Intense  artillery, 
mortar,  and  smali-anns  fire,  he  was  wounded 
by  mortiu-  fragments.  Dlsregardimr  his 
wounds,  he  continued  to  lead  and  direct  his 
men  m  a  hold  advance  agatr«t  the  hostile 
strona  point  Durlns;  this  darln«?  action  an 
enemy  srreiiade  was  thrown  in  the  midft  of 
hi.s  squad.  endanjierliiK  the  lives  of  his  com- 
rades. Without  hesitation.  Senjeant  Pittmnn 
threw  himself  on  the  irrenade  and  absorbed 
Its  burst  with  his  body  'When  a  medlcal-atd 
man  ."-cached  him.  his  flrst  request  was  to  be 
Informed  as  to  hew  many  of  his  men  vr~rr 
h'.irt.  This  intrepid  and  selfless  act  tavrd 
several  ol  his  m^n  from  death  or  serious  in- 
jury and  was  an  inspiration  to  the  enure 
command.  Sergeant  Pittman  s  extraordinary 
heroism  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  him- 
self and  is  tn  keeping  with  the  esteemed  tra- 
ditions Cii  the  miiitiiry  ser-.  ice." 


Aid  to  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  BREEN 

or  asm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 

Mr.  BREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
recent  trip  to  the  third  congressional 
district  of  Ohio,  I  had  the  occasion  to 

visit  and  talk  with  countless  numbers 
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of  cituens  re&wlinii  m  tlus  extremely  im- 
portant are»  regarding  ;heir  views  on  the 
proposed  aid-to-India  bill  that  Is  now 
pending  before  this  distinguished  body. 
Mr    Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  represent  one  of  America  s 
best   balanced   dLstricts   insofar   as   the 
compcsition  of  its  citizenry-  is  concerned. 
Oho  s   third  distr.c:   :s  truly  a   cros,s- 
secuon  of  Mr.  and  Mrs    America.    The 
farmer  can  be  jiistifiabiy  proud  of  the 
unsurpassed     prtxiuctive     area     withm 
which  he  dwells.     The  district  contains 
top-flight    management    and    executive 
plannmg  and  also  dihgent  and  earnest 
labor    individual.-?    and    groups    in    kh  . 
metropolitan   areas      Practically    ever- 
religious,    racial,    and    social    group    lj 
with:n  the  boundaries  of  this  district. 
It  seems,  sir.  that  each  individual  and 
?rcup  are  keenly  aware  and  responsive 
to  their  duties  as  good  citizens  and  to 
expressing  their  vaews  and  opinions  iii 
matters  of  national   and   international 
importance. 

It  is  with  confidence  as  the  Repre- 
sentative to  Conerress  of  these  cai/en.i 
I  go  on  record  at  this  time  that  it  i.s 
the  overwhelming  opinion  that  imme- 
diate aid  should  be  a:iven  to  India 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  Plrst.  a  h'lmanitanan 
one,  and  second  as  a  counteraction  to 
the'  sprtAd  of  communism.  However. 
either  reason  would,  m  my  humble 
opinion.  Justify  stanch  support  of  this 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  this  distinguished 
body  to  the  comment  of  EJr  Hazen 
Werner,  resident  bishop  of  the  Metho- 
dist Chtjrch  of  the  Ohio  area 

Dr.  Werner,  during  a  6-week  tour  of 
India,  visited  the  famine  area  and  vil- 
lages in  the  southern  part  of  that  coun- 
try. He  talked  with  Government  min- 
isters. He  strongly  urisied  that  wheat 
would  sane  untold  hfe  in  India  and  would 
create  a  strong  bond  of  friendship. 

He  pointed  out  upon  his  return  that 
India  is  r  natural  as  a  southern  bastion 
against  communism,  but  its  people  are 
now  on  the  fence  One  good  push  would 
sway  that  nation  into  communism. 

I  would  also  like  to  quote  from  a  few  of 
the  letters  received  by  my  office  in  re- 
gard to  the  emergency  food  relief  as- 
sistance to  India. 
Lewis  Zarem.  of  Dayton. 
I  slnccreiy  beU^ve  that  one  way  to  prevent 
th*  spr«ul  of  communism  in  Europe  and 
Asia  IB  to  keep  the  people  there  fed.  Po<xl 
U  basic,  a  man  with  a  full  stomach  Is  less 
apt  to  b*  taken  In  by  communistic  propa- 
ganda. 

Mrs.  Emil  Rolhstein  for  the  Interna- 
tional Affairs  Group  of  the  League  of 
Women  Vote,  s  of  Dayton 

We  tetleTC  that  wherever  itarTaticn 
threaten*  lb*  people  of  a  country.  t*iere  the 
eetda  cf  eonuauntem  find  their  mo«t  fertile 
sell  We  also  »>el»eTe  that  another  potent 
WAV  to  contaUi  eommuntsm  is  by  aiding  and 
ncurlshlnt  detnocratic-.lly  elected  govern- 
ments sa  that  tbeae  people  mav  enjoy  prjliu- 
cal.  as  weU  as  ecottomic.  freedom  in  tJae  beet 
American  tradition 

Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Dayton: 
It  Is  mv  belMf  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
ot  £ha  tJnttad  States  as  a  Chrlatlan   Nation 
to  aefcaovladca  thla  naed.  and  regardless  cf 


ar.y  present  pi.-i.-ul  Implications,  to  im- 
medurelT  send  -..e^'tifti  vhfw  to  India  This 
gesture  can  n.!--!*  '  :-..v  .;  )d  resul's  a;.d 
streni?then  the  '.T'.eiiil>h:a  bf.Ae»T.  I:..;:.i  and 
the  Un.ted  Sta:?a. 

R.  P  Hel.stern.  of  Brookvi:ie: 

In  the  nan^e  " '.  r  ni:nrn  c>i'ency  and  hu- 
m:ini*y  we  mus:  .tr.sw^r  'he  caW  of  need  re- 
gardless of  political  considerations. 

Mrs.  Frank  Ovlesbv.  of  Dayton: 
ir  C.in2r«»svs  T-ilv  repre^'ents  the  desires  of 
th.^   .Ktr.eric-.ir.  p*"  •..'le.   IndiJ*   will  be  aeetired 
immedu •'';•.■     •--..r     '      ■!     '  r     her     starving 

p^c  pies  '.s      :'.    ■  ..'•    »  I 

Nelson  Talbor.  Jv  .  ^f  Dayton: 
I.-.dii  IS  .ir.  e\-.--TiPly  imporf.ant  nation  in 
thf^  -Aor.d  tidiy  ^'id  -^^r  thsnJtmg  has  a 
pr  f  o.^d  eS'^^t  in  both  Asia  and  Africa. 
.■\.-ide  'rm  "r"  '■"^^.■'.■-\ls  humanitarian  re- 
quirerr.ent  :r.a'  "Ji-  -i':.d  the  wheat,  our  own 
>e::-;rrerest  a. >::;.;;. .la  that  we  do  this  if  we 
h  ;:e  to  iceep  ■ :.  -t-  ireat  areas  of  the  world 
:.-^'m  joinir.i;  ^rii  "he  Communists. 

Marian  Pr'ikh.  a  studt^r^,':  it  Monmouth 
College.  Illinois: 

I  believe  ^his  help  could  play  a  vital  part 
■.n  creatine  a  better  feeling  in  Asia  toward 
the  Uc:ted  States 

M   A.  Evers  c^f  Da-ton: 

Wheat  in  I  .r!:.i  will  be  more  effective 
a-Tiinst  commu:i..-m  m  Asia  than  our  guna 
Ic  Korea. 


The  Battle  Is  the  Test 


EXTENSION  OP'  REM.vRKS 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

IN  THE  aCU.-E  OF  REPREc:ENT.\  ITVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  I'J-i' 

Mr  PTNE^  Mr  Speaker,  und^-r  unani- 
mous con.sent  granted  me  bv  *>'  Mou.se. 
I  am  includm'^  h--'rpwr.h  an  ed:*or:  i! 
which  appeared  m  'he  New  Yoric  H.rald 
Tribune  on  ?»l.\y  IT,  19)1.  entitled  '"The 
Battle  IS  the  Test  "  and  which  I  think 
should  be  brou;:;ht  '.o  rhr>  .irtention  of  all 
Members  of  the  Hou<^^     The  editorial 

follows 

The  BATT-..r  I>  the  Tf'^t 

General  Brad  ev  ^  '■t'srimony.  so  far  as  it 
has  be*'n  all'^wed  "c  i'\  ^a-s  b»"Pn  concise, 
c.ear  and  dLstinct  with  '.'le  s.  ..i.prly  quali- 
ties cf  judgment  and  respor.sitrir.'v  -Arv-'h 
have  dl.stink?uished  *ni.^  higi".  ..mcrr  T  ..  n 
contributed  the  b^'st  brie'  .st.itement  ci  ':,• 
case  a<ainst  the  .M.ic.A.'thur  pr"<rum — tr.it 
It  would  tend  '  wird  <etc::u  the  .Nation  Into 
•'the  wrong  war  ar  r'.'.t"  wring  pUce.  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  wi  h  '!•.»•  -vr-H^'i  enemy"— so 
far  offered  And  i'  has  Tartrmfd  the  griw- 
Ing  evidence  th.it  tlie  fjct*  were  m  certain 
Important  respects  other  th.in  Gen^T  i;  Mac- 
Arthur  represented  them  aid  i.mtmiuI?  very 
different  from  what  his  supporters  and  en- 
thuslajiti  hdve  tM  .■■a.ihly  .i.ssunied  them 
to  be. 

As  this  be<-ame  m-re  \:id  m  r>^  i  ■  -fnt 
the  st^lemn  sen»"-rM:  *►- irf h  f;^  '.'.-'  ;,..-ts" 
degenerated  m-u  an  irr»-l*'v;i:;'  p.(--;-.in  and 
leijal  wrangle  which,  afer  .-c-Mpvi-i:.'  half  'if 
Tuesday's  session  and  all  '^f  vt-<'er'.l.i'  -  .v  'h 
the  Chairman  of  the  J<ii:r.  C  h-i-  ;  :-:.;rT 
kept  sitting  idly  m  his  wltne-s  .-iir  m<5et 
of  the  time)  is  uti.l  unresr.!ve<l  H  ;•  ■*.v:\i) 
the  Senators  In  Wii.shinutDn  arv  "".,  ;ti  ■,,;- 
Ing  l.helr  Inqu  rv  do'Au  p»Ti;  u;^r/  oi --f  •  > 
the  rSdicuious.  the  Eighth  Armv  m  K  r.' i 
and  its  assocluted  air  and  niva.  t  rr^s  -t  » 
again   wriling   the  real   answers   to    tlu-   rt'u 


1  ,  ..•      ,:     '..'  t..Ties  In  bl';''>l  rathpr  'han  In 

It   la   still    .1    Irt.t*    untie. ir    ;n    *"    ^.-hethpr 
the    Commui.i.sts    ha\e    ac  u.illy    ui.leii.shf-d 
their  second   great   effort    f;r    ir«»    rr.'v    step- 
ping up  the    •probing  attacics  '   w.n.r  h   have 
plainly   foreshadowed    it.     None   nf     he    ac- 
tions of  the  last  day  or  tw  ^  .seems  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  prellmin.iry  give-and-take 
acroas  what   amounts   to   a    n>J-mar  s-l.ind. 
but  no  one  doubts  that  another  mayr  sh>)clc 
la  at  most  a  matter  of  hours.     The  .\r.erlc.-\n 
commanders    are    awaiting    It    •s-'.»n    a;rp:itpr 
confidence,    and    in    seemingly    .-nurii    n-.^re 
strongly   prepared   positions,   th.in   they   e::- 
Joyed  when  the  first  wave  was  deli-,  ered  'in 
April  22.     But  whatever  the  outcome,  it  will 
be  far  more  significant  for  all  questions  of 
future    policy    and    strategy    than    anythlnj; 
which   can   possibly   be   produced   i:     Wa.sh- 
Ington  committee  rooms.     Valid  an.-*»rs  f'r 
all  the  problems   being  bandied  anung  the 
Senators — what  tactics  offer  best  pr  jmise  of 
success,  what  la  the  relative  strengti:  of  U   N' 
mechanized  fire  power  and  Chinese  infantry 
miii— ■■  which  side  Is  tieing  hurt  t.ie  most, 
above  all.  how  the  war  can   hes*   Y.p   won — 
can  be  read  only  on  the  srcund  bv    he  lurid 
light    of   actual    battle.     .^.^    'l.e    tf'  t    again 
impends.  It  is  not  only     ur  h  pes  'hat  con- 
centrate on   Korea  and   its  deiendfrs:    It   is 
tbere  also  that  our  best  th  ^mht  <ti  d  sober- 
Mt  powers  of  analysis  mus-  izf   ..rf*"-  ed. 


Abolish  the  FBI? 


EXTPNSION  OP  REM.A.RKS 

'   F 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

■ITKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. ^TTVES 
U'  •(^!'■^d^,i/.  May  22.   I'.iSl 

M-  SMITH  of  Mi.s.si.Nsippi.  Mr 
Sr'  1  !•'"  rny  at'ention  ha.<  been  railed  to 
a  .•■••:  ;"cent!y  addre.-^.-ed  to  members 
of  the  bar  by  tiie  Honorable  Cla.ide  Mc- 
CoUoc::.  United  State.s  di.stnct  jadt^e,  of 
Portland   Ori^tr 

Judpe  McCoiloch  verv  correct',',-  points 
ou'  'ha'  :-pcent  ,-;mear  attempts  ..imed  at 
thf  F"it-:il  Bureau  of  Inv.stisation  ap- 
pear to  have  the  purpo-so  of  ri..creditin:.: 
our  entire  judicial  ay.stein  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  !i  .s  letter. 
together  with  an  appendi.x.  m  vddition 
to  my  remarlcsi 

PORTUAN3.   Crec.     Moy   l.<,  195t. 

ABOLI.-.H    THE    FBI' 

For  a  number  ul  veurs  I  ha'.i'  runted  to 
f-vJrestt  niv  appr'Tiatuai  <i'.  tltc  Fedenil 
Bureau  of  Inv^-stigailor.  N.w  •.*-«■  .ppnr- 
tunity  IS  presented.  Indenl.  :'  bee  incs  my 
duty. 

I  h^ivp  <"sf  rt':!'1  .1  b>;i;lc  tlvi'  sl.i  -.(iers  the 
i- HI  i;,:  -.'^'■.i  •:!  jooUsh  1'  It  IS  .1  smear 
Do.  K,  I'lie  l-edei  ii  Bureau  f  Il'.ve -titnuion. 
auT.'  r  .M.i.t  LL'wenthiil:  5.S9  pa^es;  vubiisher. 
a  N>  .^    \    -  \  Hi'U.se — ius  mit.':i'  io  e\  >ei-reU. 

I  .-.'_■  0  .  ic  (•'  St  si'niebrdv  i  1  n  i  miaiev 
It  is  m  the  hands  ^ it  bm  itse^ltrs  tl  r  aigh.  nt 
the  countrv  .i.id  I  have  f.'ur.d  ir  i-\  pvablic 
libraries.  Elevr.  h'!r.d:e,i  ,■■  pii-s  were  di.-*- 
trlbuted  free  to  Cu:  trvssiv.er.,  Sena'  r-. 
Judges,   United   States    a^-    ::f    .       ;.d      'Ivr 

pubile  oAelais 

The  author  is  i  rt  tin-i!  ;,<•'.■•■.'■  ■  t  Sk—: 
V  ;■.<  ,i:.,l  VV.i.sl-iinKt.:!!.  ^ti  t'  b-  we;;'.Mr.- 
;i;,.l    •.■■•■■•;    i;,n;ient  ..u    !n    G- 'Vernnie  , '    rircl":, 

Y  .  •  .1'. ''-s,  !ir  *erm,'rs,  and  :  r.vers  m 
private  pr^  tire  •  >  wtiom  I  .irUI'-i'vi  tbis  ar? 
b'i.sv    pen:,,.'     •-!  1    I    rai'::i>t    t;':!     v    u     much    "f 

\»b.,i;  s  1!.   'lie  bo.  It.     S-*  appe!u!l.\  1- r  a  tew 


T  continue  tc  be  amawd  at  t^e  bnldne^ 
cf  the  ^nerr.les  cf  the  Inst i*-.;- ions  and  poll- 
c^-i  :f  this  countT7  Bndr"*  in  Hawaii, 
cii*  n  ti!l,  denouncing  'h*  Na'ion's  e?7crt 
tn  K  r-ri:  Lcwentha!.  Inrtuentlal  lawyer, 
iF-r.  ^^'  f  lire  intell»='r':tTaI  'jpper -crust,  at- 
t":'')ti-tz  '■  ■-.  ''"le  h'^me  front 

The  FBI  .ir.d  D!ri?ctor  Hoover  need  no  de- 
fe-se  b<»f:;r»'  ;''dges  .ird  ISTver?  The  CM- 
rec  :r  himself  a  lawyer  and  h;s  fine  ■"^•ang 
G-Men.  lawyers  nearly  »11.  are  the  tnv<»stl- 
evitme  nrm  o*  the  Department  'if  Jusric*. 
WiTh'"i:t  'hem.  The  ecurta  ro-i'd  n-'^t  ron'inrie 
to  d  ■■  :h-'!-tr"'  their  dunes  '.^  -h^  piihh'- 

Wr.o  ""ks  'o  destroy  'ie  FBI  --r  t;"  c-tp- 
• 'f  '.*.=  r *""(-': renews  it  *h:a  time,  se^'tcs  to 
b^m-tri.-.t:  "h>  P^dTAl  'udicial  sv«:*em. 
T'-.E'  -'.••:en:nt  was  made  .»nd  failed  !n  Jud?e 
SJ'-<  -.IS  r<3urt.  The  .smear  boolt  I  .mi  i-sll- 
.r.z  '  '  7'  'ir  .Tten'ion  would.  If  Ti,ic<*«5f-j! 
bring  abcu-    *r.e  .>■■:-: .-ne  result. 

Wc  mr^t  be  sle.-t,  aler 

Re-^pec*fuMy  submitted. 

Clai-de  McColloth 


APPENDa 

rrm  BOOK 

T^ic  *^c  ^  's  lrt-:nded  t  ^  <sme:ir  Dt.'ectrr 
E-  r^r  an.^  the  p.-esent  FBI  "nie  b«:ck's 
t.2£-C  di.=  .". -nesty  is  that  twr-thirdE  cf  it 
deals  W'.th  evnts  prior  to  Hoover's  aprnint- 
ccnt  r^.-'l  "b.f  rerrj-aniza*:'  n  ■  f  the  FBI  in 
!S24.  E"  :.'-■  ni;!?ndc.  the  ^y<  ct  seek;  to  ch.a.-ge 
Hacver  ■-.-  ."  .:■  p-esent  cciieaj^ues  With  the 
sins  cf  Da-aeherty.  *  Mitchell  Palmer  Wil- 
l!am  J.  Bjr:is.  and  ct'^^.er  predrce-ssc;?  of 
Hoover  i-i  'he  e,\rly  d.iys  ''f  Federal  Bu- 
reau cf  I:.v^fga":cn. 

T3^iC2l  m:yrf  presentation  ■  That  Gerhardt 
E-SJcr  "sllpjod  through  'he  h.inds  of  the  FBI 
tad  eccapjd  f-'-.n  the  ccun'-y  "  The  truth: 
Baler  was  ■  •jt  m  ':^all,  pending  apperl  He 
vas  act  under  .sii;  vfc;r..i;-.ce.  Had  the  G-rren 
Sept  Els'er  under  surveillance,  they  would 
ll*:?'y  h.ive  g:t  In  trouble  wi*h  the  ccur*  th.it 

*  -  r.    ■  '^      V,     rr^ 

II  :■  pr  :'e"ta*: 'n  t"  emission'  Quoted 
(sneering;-.  ■  fr'' .::  :x  .ipeech  by  J  E.ltar 
Hoover  In   April    IT 40 

"Ycu  sh'-'Uld  reaem.ber  th a*  since  th.-  Fed- 
f- '-'.  Bureau  cf  !::V'-:-t:ea'icn  is  in  ''T-f  first 
:'  n.-.'.onal  defense  ae^TlnsT  <abot.~urs. 
tl  c  ■  ;V'  r.  .ff^  airent.  and  'he  revciutlcnlst, 
!t  •;  ■  .int.  n-::  the  flrst  to  bear  the  brunt 
.,■:'  attacS  •  •  •  N'-  method  Ls  too  foul. 
n  ■  He  too  rotten,  fcj  the.se  people  '• 

Tlie  following  closing  words  were  omitted 
from  'he  q'l'-'r.ticn  •''hese  pe.  pie  who  dedi- 
cate them  elve-:  f:  the  teiichin^s  of  the  lead- 
er of  all  ccm.Tiur.isra.  Lenm.  tvbr  wrr'e;  "We 
tniost  fcr.^:w  hew  to  apply  a'  need.  knaTerv. 
deceit,  illei^al  meihcds.  hidm.?  truth  by  si- 
lence' ■ 

Net'"  the  signifi'-acre  of  the  omitted  words. 

Ccn'-^mntible :  LcA-enthal  ccntmuallr  re- 
fers tl-  FBI  .stents  :is  "•detpctives*  and  uti- 
lizes 'he  fcll-win^  tertim'-'ny  of  a  hostile 
witre.s.s  in  194J  tc  iji'^e  this  'ema  a  sinister 
and  dcrccatory  me;in:ng: 

•'I  d  >  nrt  care  .'tow  zrcd  a  man  Is.  how 
.i^-li^  he  is.  he  cnr.^ct  be  placed  In  a  de- 
tective sfrvi'^p  whout  being  .itfected  men- 
tally, a;..1  be-.  ..uiing  cf  '.he  snocrspmg  detec- 
tive 'ype  " 

The  dtcv;  abrut  the  f.ne  young  G-men. 
"."-l-v-p  srad'ia'cs,  Inwyers  nearly  all.  who 
appear  before  i;.s  e"ery  day. 

The  r".:bllsher5  acilvortise  that  the  fc..xjk 
w-os  •"'vrittt n.  ir.  the  interest  v:f  r.atlrn.il  se- 
curity " 

How  51^  fi,x;;.s  dc  seme  perple  think  we 
are" 

THE    .\rTH..^B 

In  Wijiliin4t..in  he  is  inown  as  a  man  of 
r^ys.ery    »C   NvJiAaioui,  Rscord,  September 

X:i  IiHO  mote  the  date,  the  year  iaelure 
P«arl  Harlxir,  Loweathai  circulated  anony- 
moua^y    a   T5-pa|je   memorandum   ameaxinc 


the  TBI  ( CojrcBissicjfAi,  Rbccrb  September 
1.  I'JoOi. 

"HiJi  friends  heart  nt  Lcwenthal's  authcr- 
Ins^  Presidential  veto  messages  and  even 
rn'~.re  recently  of  hH  master-minding  the  ill- 
ad-."i.^ed  move  to  thwart  the  enactment  of 
a.ntisiibverslve  legislation"  tMeCarra.n  bill. 
Internal  Security  .^rt  of  19.^0,  Ccnc«i-->sionai, 
RxTCHS    ?fo-.-emb«r  30    1950  i 

CcNcnK^^icN.^L  Retokc  .  "This  bcok  can 
cnly  p:r  a.d  and  conifcrt  tc  J.:*  5T;'.lin  and 
the  puppets  who  are  new  d.tncmg  on  his 
n.  irir,riette  stages  throughout  the  w^^rld" 
i.Voverrber  30     i95C  > 

Comment  by  Clat;de  McCoil.Jch  The  com- 
ment of  Conijres,sman  Riv-trs  reminds  me  of 
Judite  Knox's  .statement  the  day  the  fcood- 
I'.n:  New  York  schs^o!  children  -.  verraii  Ci'y 
H.tll  Square  Jud«?e  Kncx  said  'Stalin 
must    feel   pretty   kO.^-d    th.s   mcmlng." 


Bomi^iiis  ol  MaacliamB  Bases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R!ELyiN  PRICE 

or  n,t.iNCis 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  CF  EE~^RE5ENT.>TIVES 

Wednesday.  May  J: 3    1951 

?,!r  FRICF.  Mr,  Scei-k.er.  under  leave 
to  t".x:cnd  my  remarii^  m  the  Recgr-'  I 
inc.'.ide  t,ho  folic-*;ng  article  by  WiUiam 
Jordt.;,  from  the  Washington  Star  cf 
May  13,  1351 1 

Okxn  .w>i    AiEJciN    CotrsT    V«i.n-E    of    CNrrED 
St  kTss   3om:^;ng   North   of   Y*lt7 

iBy  Williant  Jcrden  i 

Cki^wa.  May  18  — ^Sh.uld  the  United  Xa- 
t:  n-  sprite  a;  Ccmm-iiist  bases  m  Man- 
t.  •.,i-:a"' 

M.:nT  .\;r  F' rc^  men  a*  tiie  'r}'>i  '^Mmhor 
fc.s.-e  here — the  fT.  who  would  dn  the  job — 
a.T  not  con\lnced  it's  a  sr'--d  ides 

They  are  net  ?t!r?  tb.f  t  no  fits  cf  any  such 
rP'  ve  -.v.-uld  i-ivweli^h   the  rlrr.wbacis. 

Here  is  the  way  many  said  they  see  the 
pr-bieni: 

If  United  Statfs  bombers  wer»  assigned 
to  hit  Red  target.*  north  of  the  Yalu  River 
b'Tder  of  Kore'>.  -hey  cruld  do  '"riciis  dam- 
ase  to  'he  Ccm'titinists"  wir  effort. 

Mar.y  enemy  a.r  bases  culd  be  put  ctJt 
r:  ni-erarion.  Much  rf  'he  Communist  sup- 
p^v  re'wrrk  .feeding  Red  fieid  armies  could 
be  d.snjnted  Ccmmun^st  supply  prints 
Hrd  pr  ducTicn  centers  m  Manchuria  cculd 
te  d^strcyed  Tri^op  movements  far  behind 
the  front  could  be  hai-assed  .ind  .flowed 

Air  Force  men  sfir-e  s\ich  at'-irtt.?  -^-ruld 
be  cf  tremend(  us  help  t'l  'he  U.  N  armies 
fishtlns;  on  the  grcund  in  Ilcrea.  It  wculd 
certainly  make  tUe  Eighth  Arm.y's  }ob  of 
killln?  Communist  scldiers  a  gt:cd  denl  eas- 
ier 

If  th!it  were  the  whole  strry  Air  Fjrce 
men  sr.y.  there  would  he  no  drtiht  shout  the 
m-ilirary  advantages  of  bombing  Manchurlan 
t:i.>r.*  But  there  i5  a  nether  side  tc  the  pure- 
ly militnry  prrblem  cf  any  i^entt^re  north 
of  tile  Yaiu  by  Allied  air  power. 

NO  nCRTXB   ESCO«T 

The  air  experts  say  that  if  B-29's  flew  to 
Red  target  areas  very  much  north  of  An- 
tung.  Manchuria,  at  thie  mcuth  of  tJie  Yalu. 
they  would  have  to  travel  without  fighter 
escort.  Without  jets  flying  cover  the  Air 
Force  would  expect  heavy  losses  of  super- 
forts,  Ccmmunlst  pilots  have  shown  eon- 
clusiTely  tiiat  Red  MIG-15  Jets  can  knock 
down  the  big  bomhers  even  with  friendly 
mu  cover  in  the  sky. 

Such  losaes  of  big  bombav  could  not 
quickiy  nor  eaaiiy  be  replBoed,  they  say.    Tli« 


result  would  be  a  sharp  drc.p  In  Allied 
air  p)cwer. 

In  their  Initial  strikes.  United  States 
pianea    cculd    do    sertoiis    (toma^     to    the 

ene.my's  war  eScrt.     It  is  at   least  douctiul 

whether  'he  Air  F-Tce  co'ciiti  long  mamtaiu 
Th.s'  level  '-.f  eflectiveness — not  if  they  suf- 
fered the  irsses  t'tey  say  culd  be  expt^-^. 

A*  pres-ent  the  Com.m'.ini.«:ts  are  using  their 
air  effort  --ivr  N.— th  Korea  In  what  li^oks 
like  an  effective  training  program  fcr  their 
pilots.  United  State*  airman  who  ha-.e  met 
enemy  )ets  say  ihey  ha«-e  noticed  a  big 
difference  from  .lay  to  day.  from  plane  to 
plane.  ;a  'Jae  skill  of  Communist  ft^htera. 
sm'otts  iMPt.:cA"noj*s  &cxn 

The  Air  Farce  Is  quick  to  agree  that  lyimb- 
ing  Manchuria  w.;',uid  h*»e  aenous  implica- 
t;o:>  Tl-.e  hvi  q';esti:-n  in  Would  ''he  C.  m- 
nv.:r..st.s  retaliate  with  theu:  own  b-mbers 
''~:i  .\n-.erii;-an  ;::,«taUa:'-?ns.  i.i  Janan  and  O"-;- 
ri,t':i'ii'  'WiTUld  txr-n.bing  Manchur..a  me-in 
the  ^ecrlnn;nrj  -f  Torld  wir  TTT'' 

The  airmen  say  'hat  Us  a  ques'icn  t  T 
hiiiher  authority.  But  tU5t  on  the  railr  tv 
men's,  m.an^>*  think  'he  n"»senit  er''.:nc1  r'.iles 
tbat  m.ake  Manchuria  iinmiine  frum  ai:ied 
a  r  strikes  may  actually  operate  In  the   >.  lie.s' 

While  the  di.scus5ion  gees  on  the  United 
St.ate«  .s  buildinr  a  hiiee  ^.ir  base  here  that 
•n  ..1  fcnng  all  East  Asv\  within  striking  -iis- 
t.-..'C.'  }f  mi^htv  B-Jn  bombers.  America's 
most  potent  stratesrtr  .ilr  weapon, 

A  $65  .OCO.  000 -construction  prcrra.m  la 
rapidly  -.ranaforn  ing  Kadena  Air  Field  into 
cne  cf  the  strongest  outposts  of  Americaa 
power  tn  the  Orient.  Air  Force  officers  cis- 
r''?red  tbfit  wh?n  c-mp'.eie  Kadena  can  easily 
hrindle  the    B-*^e 

Tf?  :;isc"trR,vc.i  .^nt  mcvz 

Okinai^'a'i  rc'e  is  Ui  d:'"C~ura";e  a;:y  ag- 
er-'sslre  m"'"e  bv  'r.e  Commi:nist^.  o:  " ;"  help 
check  'uch  a  move  i'f  and  when  it  cm'-f 

.\ir  Force  officers  disclosed  that,  in  addition 
to  the  new  building  pn-^sram  at  Kaoena  rir 
ba^e.  abijut  t42,a00.iX?0  is  being  spent  to 
f'X-j^and  the  fiabtt'r  ba.se  a:   Nasa. 

Three  rther  fif'lds  are  'being  maintained 
as  stand-by  strina.  The  Ave  airfields  are 
knrwn  as  the  Kadena  crmplcx 

Of  ma  or  importance  Is  the  f.ict  that  fniia 
Ckinawa  big  bombers  cun  ranye  -•er  aa 
area  including  <  astern  S'berla.  ManchTj.-ta, 
all  China,  and  scuthwest  Asia,  aa  far  a.s  India. 

MaJ  Gen.  Ralph  SiearSey.  commander  of 
the  United  States  Twentieth  Air  Force  based 
here  rega.-ds  Okma-^a  as  the  key  t  ^  th« 
Facidc 

PSanes  based  rn.  Japan  s  northern  Islands 
eould  cover  northeast  Asia,  and  thc-e  fnm 
the  PfcUlppines  are  within  striking  distanca 
cf  southeast  .Asia — but  cnly  bombers  based 
on  Okinawa  could  hit  bcth  regions. 

B-29  Superforts  baaed  here  have  been 
striking  at  the  Reds  in  Nr^rth  Korea  since  th« 
ear!y  months  of  the  Korean  war. 


Justice  for  Natif«al  Giurti  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-IRKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  ATRES 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU31E  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  22.  1951 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  give 
National  Guard  men  the  benefits  I  feel 
they  are  entitled  to.  I  hope  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  in  the  House  will 
agree  with  me. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  Barberton,  Ohio, 
three  National  Gimrd  men  were  killed 
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while  on  duty  with  thf  cuard.  In  m> 
opinion  these  men  were  s-ervjng  their 
country  Ju&t  as  much  as  are  men  who 
hare  enlisted  m  various  brj»nches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Pic  Dale  E  Cox.  Cp! 
William  E.  Livin^stcn.  and  Cpl.  Ronald 
L.  Peierman  met  instan:  death  when  the 
Amy  Unk  they  were  operates;  w.\s 
strjc)t  by  a  iocomo'.ive  T>.e  dependents 
of  these  National  Guard  men.  one  of 
whcm  has  two  small  children,  are  de- 
serving of  support.  The  bill  I  have  m- 
trtxluced  would  not  only  cover  the  thre^e 
men  mentioned  but  all  similar  cases  that 
have  occxirred  since  June  27.  1950.  and 
all  futuie  incidents  involving  the  death 
of  a  National  Guard  man  while  on  duty. 


I   mtt   ar.xlous 


S«cmlifl«  a  ActioB  m  Great  BriUin 


,11-. d   cMi'.y  did  help. 


The  British  h.r  *>  p:.r:ire<l  ' -x  i  long,  hard 

wars  and  ha\e  -^ulTert'l  ;r..i:.T  L.irdshlps.     In 
»■",■  .ire  :  ;r  ;->:;!  :v  i^olng  ahead 


spite  of  it  a'.;    '\\ 
» '.'h  their  rh;:.^ 

The  ■*  hiile  •*  r 
Vt'e  are  iivir.i;  i:. 
ciy.  lit  ir.  d.irk:.- 
■'r  ;-4  new  '.  rnii; 
"i  ;■. . :  h  w  e  I"  .1  r;  i 
ar.cl  nr.  -sjxt;*  v  — 
1  -,lc':-rw,ird  -.  :■ 

T  d.iv  ir;  r:.-.:: 
li-m  a..d  c  n".n.  : 
yi.'l'i' ..'  11  I  i".i:', 
either  '  •  ' 
t.  d.iv  m^  re  tn  ■■ : 
world  s<  'Ciai  '  rt 
laid  d'wn  i.i  '. 
orders  t  x:.  .:iut 
T      ''vp  *-•■ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or    MISSCUM 

IN  THX  SKHATE  OF   THE  fNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  a  "show 
me"  Missounan  with  rare  insight.  Lin- 
coln Blilbj.  of  Vandalia.  recently  spent 
53  days  In  Great  Britain  studying  social- 
ism in  action.  Most  of  what  he  found 
he  lid  not  like  WTien  he  returned,  he 
made  a  keenly  discerning  report  to  his 
fellow  Missourians.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prmted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECORD  Mr.  Kilbys  report,  which 
has  been  somewhat  abbreviated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  lello-y  membe.-s  of  Busi- 
ness and  ProlesBional  Mens  Club,  ar.d  Mr. 
Roz  G.  Morns.  pre»idcr:t  of  Vandalia  State 
Bank,  as  spcnsors  of  my  tnisaion  .o  Ore.!* 
Britain  to  study  sfxiai  ar.d  eccnoniic  CL^iidi- 
tlons  under  their  Sxi^Iis:  govern.-nent,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  th.a:  hor..jr  ar.d  d.:.- 
fldence  piaced  In  me  The  tiirse  has  now  ar- 
rived for  me  to  repcjrt  tu  you  some  of  n:y 
conclusions,  and  U  U  in  deep  humility  a.id 
with  a  leeiiDg  of  uicompetency  that  I  do  so. 

I  azn  happv  that  I  made  the  trip.  I  thiiik 
I  have  a  much  better  understanding  of  the 
people  of  Brttam.  certainly  I  have  a  greater 
admiration  for  them  I  .«penl  55  days  llvir.g 
wiih  them,  asking  and  ai.swenng  question? 
My  interviews  were  with  many  people,  people 
of  th*  street,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  laborers, 
Industrialists,  oankers.  doctors,  ministers. 
men  high  in  the  Socialist  and  Conservative 
organizations,  union  ofBcials,  and  others 
ho. ding  high  government  positions  I  h'  pe 
I  have  the  oppcrtunlty  to  return  to  see  all 
of  them  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 
For  the  5',  years  that  they  have  had  so- 
cialism I  have  been  very  much  Interested 
because  ot  the  socialistic  trends  in  thU  coun- 
try It  appeared  to  me  we  were  following 
ci'jfteJy  their  foouteps  or  patterning  cloaeiy 
after  them.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  much  In  cummoo.  and  du«  to  the 
tnteroattonai  altuatton,  li  u  oacciaary  that 
we  work  cloaely  together.  The  average  peo- 
ple are  anxious  that  our  national  relations 
b*  good.  and.  if  they  hav«  their  way,  they 
wUl  b«. 

■  •  •  •  • 

I  went  to  Brttatn  expecting  to  nuke  this 
lurvef  tb*  hard  way.    I  toon  {oua4  everToo* 


1  .5  i:,  A  irate  of  confuBlon. 
.   :  <"*•  era.   we  are  groping 

-   ,-;«'  .rch'.r.g  for  a  solution 

w.>    A  .    t  a  formula  by 

:.-.>:■   .1   fw?ace,   happiness, 

..'■  bv  vhlch  our  youth  may 

;■•;■  ;  le 

.. ,  .'a.,  world  soclal- 
-i:.  •.  tjemg  offered  as  the 
-  1^  fpt  the  philosophy  of 
What  we  of  the  world  need 
:;.-,  -her  one  thing  Is  one 
r  ^  r-'d  on  the  blueprint 
Bible  for  building  social 
ei-uc  IxxJk  of  rules  lor  men 


V.'r.evx  we  jt  irt  <i..  ai:.;  G  veri.ment  to 
c  :itr:  !  rur  li.e-  we  start  losing;  liberties. 
There  d  ''s  n  '  ~<eT.  to  be  any  place  to  dis- 
continue takins^  m-  re  p.'Wer  over  the  people. 

Ben;.imin    Frr.r.s:.:-.    sai:J       Those    who   give 
up   eiv-ential    lix-rty    ci  -'-r.e   neither  liberty 

n.jr  safety  ' 

It  seems  rr. 
of  at  sc^nie  t. 
pi  :wer-hur.2r' 
errmen'  th.^; 
ti  n  dec^i.'e 
absi'lire  c   r. 


me  t:.-:re  Ls  always  that  danger 

:i\e  ^t-ting  some  unscrupulous 

n..?:i  at  the  head  of  the  Gov- 

■»  ould  at  some  slight  provoca- 

1   rational  en.erer>ncy  and  take 


r> 


'St. 


1'    h 


v;.  •;::  i:2h  the  6,000  years 
t;ee:.   a     ommon  desire  of 


r  f 

T\.:-r=,  •)  want  to  control  the  lives  cf  their 
pecp>  and  usually  they  ended  up  by  fully 
e.x:l  itir.^  their  sv.bjects.  As  to  Just  why 
tre  rulers  •.-..i  .i  select  few  could  so  egotls- 
ti:ai;y  -hir.ic  t;.elr  few  minds  were  so  much 
rmre  cipible  than  all  the  minds  of  the 
m.is.ses  u  rking  together,  I  cannot  see 
•  •  •  «  • 

T..ere  .seem,-,  •  '•  e  ii:<--Tt'.  definitions  of 
F  :  i-ii^m  r'  me  ;  •i.'-m.  c  ".e  back  many 
'.t.irs  I  tiiii.ic  ol  SuCia.t=in  ai  having  two 
.iirns  nr  p,h.tjes  as  Britain  and  we  try  to 
app:y  It  Fir  ■  ::  ■  welfare  state  or  a  greater 
ar.cl  m^re  --,::;  •  .letic  recognition  of  the 
needs  ot  the  less  fortunate  which  Is  as  It 
should  be  But  It  should  not  be  carried  to 
such  an  extreme  t.iat  these  people  are  made 
e  erv'hmg    and    everybody 


ours.  At  least.  I  didn't  hear  anythln;;  about 
fur  coats,  deep  freerers,  and  the  llks  chang- 
ing bands  In  No.  10  Downing  Street  while  I 
was  there.  I  am  cf  the  opinion  that  low 
morals  have  brought  al)out  the  dowafall  of 
more  nations  than  have  bullets. 

In  sum  and  aubetance  here  are  a  few  cf 
the  many  replies  I  received  from  peoj)le  with 
whom  I  dUctissed  the  subject  of  socialism. 
A  barber  aald  that  he  thinks  the  health 
plan,  with  some  corrections  being  made,  is 
quite  good  but  that  he  di">es  net  bel  eve  na- 
tionalizing of  industry  wUl  work.  H;  think.s 
ther<*  are  too  many  bureaus  requiring  tv..  e 
the  help  that  was  originally  required  H\ 
along  with  many  others,  was  very  mach  cii«- 
gusted  with  the  bungling  and  experlnenting 
in  the  Government:  one  exrimple  tha  seemed 
to  be  outstanding  with  many  pec  pie  wis 
their  ground-nut  scheme  that  cost  ihe  G  v- 
ernment  £36.000.000. 

Because  of  the  shcrtace  rf  ■.!<: 
during  the  war.  the  British  Gi  v=:>r; 
perlmented  In  .Mr.  •.  ••"••h  .r  ■  :: 
nuts  or  peanuts  I:.--e:id  :  •■x,.  - 
on  a  small  scale  as  >.  :-'w  ii.dividu. 
ing  their  own  money  wuUid  h.-tve.  -hf".  :  ic 
thirty-six  million  pounds  or  about  <108  ':0'>.- 
000  dollars  of  the  ta.xpayers  money  :  nd  made 
a  flop,  according  to  opinions  cvr  -here 

A  school   teacher   w-.'h   ^1..  m.   I    iiscvissed 
socialism  felt  that  much  -.;     d  r..is       m':-     ut 
of  one  phase  of   It— the  welfa-e 
but  did  not  think  nationalizing 
would  work. 

A  bank  cashier  -::-i  ::  •  -r-  m.^-" 
does  not  affect  •:...'  'u.-.;.---  I 
there  is  not  much  consumer  creo  -    )uying. 

A  waitress  In  a  restaur..:.'.  •  :-'■  w  dow  cf  a 
newspaper  editor,  appeared  to  be  -,  ry  m.'.:ch 
disturbed  about  her  cr-.iM.t-vs  c  :  cl:::  r.s. 
She  said,  almost  with  tt    :  ;  •  r  -    ►>.     If 

America  is  to  t)e  our  fr:e..d.   tt.l     r.t:;.   n„: 
to  accept  socialism  " 

A  railroad  employee  with  a  num.bir  of  men 
imder  his  supervision  said  since  the  railroads 
were  natlcnsiilzed  he  Isn  t  as  closel}  watched 
to  see  that  efBclency  is  what  it  should  be  as 
previously  under  private  o"  ner^hip  .Kid  that 


t  I    beiieve    tha 
siiwu-d    be    m.^i.* 
belit'.e   that    t:.r:- 
pr'/-»;r:i.Ti  of   1:116  .- 
United    St.r.es       I 
made    treat    ^'.ci.t'. 
years.     There  is  a 
the    needs  'j'   tlie 
line      We  d  >  n-  t 
at   all.     We  d  I  n 
a.s  they  have  it 
them  until  thev  .'e 
out.      r    feel    that 


I  am  inclined  to 
^  '  _—  ,er  need  for  a 
.     b;       .:.  than  In  the 

►-.r-  e  t  ■  British  ha%e 
r  .•.;res.s  ;:;  the  last  few 
e.i-  deai  of  difference  In 

•.A  r  ut:'r'.es  .-^long  this 
r.e-"i  •:."  ?'  le  ..ealth  plan 
'     .e.-d  •■.•^  ::.-    ranee  plan 

I   !.r..«'-.  e  I'.eir-   ;  ■!  good  for 

Si 't::'"  :.'.:  -  *■!'■' '  ■  r  -x  '  ■'•d 
iir    ii:»h1:'  ,i.    .i:.l1     .i  ■■. :  -.re 


pr-grams  have  been  the  best  in  the  world. 
Our  d'jctors.  r;ur<es  and  h'*;ltala  are  giving 
billl'ins  In  time  ar.d  ser.ice  To  hope  for 
a  state  of  periect.  ii  li  a  cr^A'.  d»-~.re  tut 
Ijs  not  attainable. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  to  the  second  pha.se  ^f  »<  .<'ia;;sr:'.  .r  tiie 
r..itlunallriitu.n  uf  i:.da.strv  ui.d^r  '  v  form 
of  government  in  any  cijuntry,  I  :  i..  '-■)  find 
any  excuse  or  reason  fur  such  a  :.cr'.'.  It  Is 
absurd  to  entertain  th«  s.uhtest  -iLmght 
tliat  weak  human  belnh"<  will  t.:^f  ..ther 
people's  money  and  a*  erflt'ientlv  rna:.:u'e  •..it 
motiey  as  they  would  their  own.  1'  !■»  a.:- 
flciiit  for  me  tu  believe  anyone  else  t{-.i;-.<N  v. 
«  •  •  •  • 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  itre  a  rfrfat 
nation  of  intelligent  people,  thev  c^ii\  a:.d 
will  solve  their  problems.  The  m  >rai*  f 
their  Oovernment  seem  to  t>«  higher   th.ia 


::d   :.^-s 
ie':t  ex- 

"    u;ii 

■■.■.en*  ■. ;.  ^ 

-ppnd- 


£r."im.  — 
.flu.stry 


d  tc  do 


:\  d    m. ' 
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at)out  twice  the  men  are  n^.w  em;  1.. 
the  work  as  were  previously  used. 

One  barber  '  -d  me  *.h  .*  he 
application  foe,  •  "Cl.tsse-  -v  ..-ed  a  >  u:  U  . 
months  for  the;.,  be:  re  r.  ceivuig  them. 
However,  he  had  m.aie  .1;..  :.:.it;<::n  to  a  pri- 
vate optometrist  and  gotten  ti.em  :n  ;  ;-t  a 
few  days,  both  r;v."=  being  delivered  .ibout 
the  same  time.  H^.  ■,',  .is  not  permitted  t  h.ive 
new  lens  put  In  his  old  frames  bu*  was  re- 
quired to  get  new  lens  and  frames  from  the 
Government  optomeins*.  Of  course,  b  th 
were  free. 

Another  man  who  had  a  toothache  went 
to  a  dentist  who  told  him  he  could  f  et  tw  hiai 
in  about  4  months.  He  said  How  k  ng  would 
I  have  to  wait  if  I  come  as  a  private  patient." 
He  was  told  "Day  after  tomorrow  ' 

A  barUter  told  me  under  the  present  svstera 
they  have  numerous  forms  to  fi;'.  ..^ut.  He 
said  the  average  people  are  runr.i 
red  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
stated  the  Government  Is  taking 
away  from  private  birk^  bv  me.i 
rates  of  interest 

A  doctor  told  -.■■  ■:..','  re  v.  '<  fta: 
that  frlendlv  p- -  :..il  re.at.  r.  t:, 
ways  exlste,!  fie".veen  doctor  ar.d.  pi 
thinks  tha-  p.-  p-  '■  -h  v.iM  h- .e  :  p 
fee  Just  t  livr-.^  •;.:  :n  f. 
slightest  little  pa.:: 

A  S''Hdali<t    hiHi^e'.v   fe    v\ 
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(l.ivs   ■.'.he!-,   tlvv   we'e   '.v.  ci'n- 

f  illness  .ir  d:-rress.     The  h  "''ase- 

y   .\ppreci.ited   tiie   s.x-  .li   welf.ire 

(r  ■.  er'.miei-.t  pro«rani  whi.e  giv- 

ii'^^ideration    to   the   n  itii.mallza- 

ti'-u  of  Industry  a:id  to  the  waste,  bungling 
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detcrtoratkn  in  serv- 


be::.; 


aad 
given. 

A  housewife  told  of  how  hard  it  h  id  f-e-r. 
to  get  their  physician  to  come  to  =»'»  !.•  r  h-.s- 

tand  while  he  ^^  ^=  ::.  A--->r  s.-^  c:>;:s  a:  d 
mucb  p' —  :  _  "he  d-jcv^r  aiu  i-jn.*  -;.d  s^.d 
that  it  -.i  .=<  cf  acute  appendicitis  and 

he  r  -       -  to  the  boapital  fcr  an 

ope...  . 

Coder  th-  .  prcgram  p..  n   :•    seems 

to  mc  the  fi.n.  :;i  ..nve  given  up  r:  r  y  ;:  h- 
liberties  that  we  enjoy  here  1:.  J  .v  :95  . 
100  tann  owners  and  1  iZ?  r..:mers  -tre  -^i^- 
d«r  ai^xrvtei'''^  bet..ue  ...  h^<i  net  been 
managing   tl.  ;,:...    j-    ■:-■■    C    ■.  er:,rr.t-;.* 

tbougbt  tbe  ^       :        --  ;.a    :-. 

gone  so  far    .-  -=   5"     •   '•-'^:"      ^ 

am  quite  sis:*:  ■...-:  --r  :_rn:.t;r^  >  -  ;  c  - 
lerly  resent  such  conuols  but  which  ^.c  n.ay 
expect  tf  we  aa-p*  s.-.c;.-i;:sin  in  any  f  rm 

To  btccni-'  revi.::c..e<;  to,  =.-me-h:^.e  ..ie 
this  would  be  haja  f-r  us  "J;...?:  The  N-'-^* 
Towns  Act.  I*i6.  ppjvides  f  r  "he  ;!■::. ;.x  up 
of  dcvelopme.it  corporations  f  r  Ctr  ..  p:n=: 
new  self -r-"n'.: '.."ed  towi.sh.pf  Tn.-  me.a:.s 
developni' :.'  bv  t-.e  G'' ver;:r-ie;^.t  T.'.ev  .•■. -.ve 
-  ■  ■-  ■  ;  .•::  j.r^.d  oui.d  c^  n.D.*':e  I'.ew  t."v»::s 
Z  ■,  '  ■'  -  pi  ".r'.s  rir  14  ne'*  t  ■*:.?  I  si"*." 
one  of  the  new  t.  vvns  n.i.me-a  II..r.  '-i-  2-./ 
miles  out  ot  L<"nd  ::  that  ;s  u;-.d->r  .: ; -..^-ruc- 
tion.  A  few  of  t.-.e  homes  .\re  O'.'ir.ipied  n-.jw. 
It  apr~~r!rf  "•  be  v-^.l  pla:.:^:ed  ::i  e'.e'v  detA.l, 
sites  '  .  h  mo*  ,:.,:i;;=trv.  cr.'urches  ai:-a 
Echocls.  e-  •■:.  t.    cicvle  p:---h<  ilr-^  lCv  :.:-1  -ou' 

One  or  -r:?  i-rf.  -e--  ?--:-:-r;,S'=-  I  h  .a  :>-h:.e 
there  «.^-  .-.-::  -n.--  :-  :-  -'.:*i:--h-  fT  ..:: 
Indiv-d'-.  .  -■  r-t  a  :.  rm."  ■'  tu.ld  a  new 
h?c-  L.  ,;  1  •:."  new  ;v:m.'=  t.w  -sere  cu-.t 
last  ie.ir  ■■.:■-■  „:;:u-  5  perreiot  v. -.-e  cu:.- 
by  Indlviduiils  If  an  i:\d:--:cu  .1  is  :'erm::r^d 
to  build  a  ::■'■>.  h  me  otter  •'-?  r.ii.:\  :■  -'  : 
c:^nstn:cti's--.    :?    ".iser.    r  ■r'^      :     tr.e    VT.'--r:i- 

cred  pcv. :...:,-  I'  .-eerr..-  "  rf.e  ".:■.,:. t  ..-  c.'-:i  ■' - 
Ing  the  v.ry  'h::;;  viev  h  re  •  :■  ..c:  .-.p-.sh 
cf  bettering  th^^  h-j  ■:.■,:   -.-:-:   r. 

It  seems  to  nie  a;,  m.:.  :  :■.: -1  -*  -  ::  s^v 
•TTHa  to  my  home.  I  ci:  r      ler     r  —- 

decorate  at  will."'  w 
higher  morale,  and  c 
tented  cftizer. 

I  hope  nc':!.:;^-:  l:ie  -hf  =  e  re--r:' 
mentioned  er  tr  :  ".e  •■  ■o-^  H  -v  ■ 
alire  thn-  'he  prT-je::t  a^i.'  r^.s'ric 
are  belro  ,  voe.i  u-x  :•.  us  a:-.G  -he  C- 
hot^  -  -"  :  -■•:'•  —  under  the  cu.^e  ot 
nes-   ■  r    ..  ■    ■:-.   ::^eds — am.   'uiits   to 


h.ve 


prep.- 
about 

•* .  1  s    t 


c-.-gtly  fed  up  "-  c:.i"  is 
C3uld  butcher  one  ho;  p: 
rordcred  their  raticn  ;•::.■; 
cf  the  pctiits  CO  r-.i:;:ed  ::: 
At  the  present  r :■.■•-  I  tr... 
•bcut  cne  hog  eory  ;  veir 
1  visited  one  h-X-aore  t 
the  Curtis  bt-  -'.ers  I"  :.- 
•Tcrage  in  -■.ze  ard  :n 
best  equippv-d    m.e-oh..:-.:cal 


He  so 


iriei    ro.ev    s  ir- 
the  e-'.i:-.alen: 

boitohered   h  '2 
t:o.~it   ^  -'OiiU    .-e 

:-.ich    Ob  -%e   the 

rT    way    :s    ::".e 

■f    a::v    I    h.we 


Ihev 


^■.ac.me 
A-.-.i    m 


ond   ^.Jcs- 

s.e    it.mo^st 


efcr-  •:\:-.c  •:tov   need 

Mr    La^ror.oe  Cur' :s  v.-.is  .-t  wonderful  h..--.st 
he  fpcnt  co::-:deroble  time  shcw.n.r  me  the.r 
ims^Atir.;   <■■  .-e:-.    which   '.s  quite  extensive: 

'  herd  "f  purebred 
i  T.e  hn»  Fne.->en 
red   t.?  S'ome   .-""ther 

at  Middlesborough. 
;orali3i*d.  I  talked 
and  wtth  top  So- 
cialist :..-  r  leaders  snd  lunched  with  .issist- 
.-.rt  •*  --'iC-  m.a;:.icer  .*nd  several  executfees. 

I  :..  :i    •.•:-a-d  before  i.o'.ns:  to  Greiu  Brtt.ain 

-.     -    i        'e;   b-oord    of   seven   men   to   handle 

'.    •■    Ori.'^i  s'eel  had  t<*en  picked,  none  of 

....,,„    so.--.v:ni   anything   at>out   steel   except 

^..e  an  :  he  ■gras  a  scr^ir^-inon  dealer.    I  didn't 


flne  d?.::  v   b 

'iri'.s 

and   f.n 

Frleaen  c?" 

[  .a 

Thev    ha 

b«fll  that  w 

i.s  : 

■   be   s;-:- 

count  rv 

I  vis: ted  ' 

■-.e  s 

.Otl    n>ll: 

■  .■,  -     :    ■.'    ■■-»"'  ■ 

■re   1 

;   w.ij  na 

.-..    ^    '.''^  .   1- 

he 

P'..b»;rprs 

bcl.v-.e  ::  ■ahen  I  hcird  it.  fc'^".  t.;;  my  j-jr- 
jTise  I  w*;  t.li  a'*rr  I  ro^t  ther^.'  it  wo^ls  irat. 
I  ''r.::.'i  it  will  j.;wavs  be  a  dare  m.vstery  as 
t     "vo. '.■    'i"i'\'.  a  prep<irednesa  projrair.  o.m.n? 


da^s  -re 


:    ef^:- 
,v    ■..li 

J.  f  e  V 


?-"ecl    l.nd^.«otry    oo^er.- 
0- ..  r  re  1  "i  t :  o  n  s  g  -j-od  —  '<^' 

■,nt*^rfere.     I  h-'-oir.'i  'he 
:  'he  H  o..'e  -f  C    -n:.i 

i..  r_'-  „  ■  'i  '-   ,  V  -  ■■  • ,  ■T^  •  Hp  Y  ■■  *  11*''"^  *">'"''""  r ,  i?*S 

■    C.ve  C  it  .      They  pr:x3-:.:.=  p»'r:-imes 

.:*'-:    ,■•..■"*■.":*■.=       Thi5   was    " :"  e    -""e*teot 

rv   I   •:=.-»;d      I   f   und  e:::pl-ve.^5   -.er-y 


I  rv  :.s  :  -  lo;  : 


n  iv  e  p  ,•.; 
:,il  reo  -'o: 
.■  h  .1.=  o« : 


o,f  *ne  :'..\':  r .-. ..:zc .:;  in-us- 
C  ol  li  Br;t '.;:.  5  ^-'^e* 
o.nd  undoui'edly  the  .!". - 
.',rlv  m.:;:ao"'.l  s.":"e  oeir.^ 
The  p<?-ople  v:erv  very  sh-^rt  of 
I'  ol  f^r  "ho:r  ovr:^.  'o^e,  "he  fuel  sh'jr*aoe  .ind 
■ :.-?  frecoient  i>'Ower  c'i's  wee  d:-' •^r'"''.nc 
-ne  ^m.x-th  runnm;  of  :::duo-;v  This  p^st 
-;n-,?r  thev  h,  c  t.:,  import  c:  ■-:'.  ff  m  th.s 
-  M-.-rr  Their  i:--'s.s  a-e  no:  e'0--..pped  f^-r 
u:  .■o.dmr  c  ::al  but  f-r  loadir.:  -■  .1  f-'r  ex- 
p  r-  This  CL.al  h..d  t  :;  be  t;:/...ded  el~e- 
■*  .".er^^  into,  sm.ol.sr  'O'l'-os  a.nd  bsr^t,es  '  :•  be 
G.-Tr:u-ed  a;  a  o  .oi  t:  ^n  t  :.■::,!  15  shi.hnz:: 
".•^r  ■•"r  I  ■'u?t  wondered  hO'V>  mu-'h  1  :i;er 
tr.e  :r.du.;:rv  viooila  have  :■:■  b*'  nation.,i';^«-d 
oe  ar-le  t-o  r:  ■cuoe  c:vr.::l:i  thot  tnev 
imp.-rt       D'^-on  :    s.:-.:nd 


rv  ■  u 

d    n  0 

.   h:>,v»> 

1 :  .<  r 

mt.oh 

-■■ ;  a  n 

•■■ ' .  r 

m.ne-s 

I 

"led  ' 

■■'   ;-:'  '. 

■  ,      4  . 

..-trv   ; 

■  n "  v."".n 

VI  as    I 

i-j.'- 

'.'   Bin 

-i--    'i.O 

Pt 

pie 

w  e  r  e 

'\  0.. 

; ',  t  ne 

0  '-1 1 S    I. 

t-air 

s    we.-€ 

.-.:.d 

:  -.res 

vt  e  r  e  b 

e .'  t    r 
ai^-d 

elp    :  1 

itc  n 

V.  p.-  .•^" 

tioti 

'  r.  Ji ", 

I  h    "-'■ 

::  €: :%' 


:ool:.-ed 

:  r  0'  ^   "*■■  .  -  * 
k"::ie--r.e 


V.  f'-.n  seTV.ioe  T^  "  ".-efe 
i  be.r.i:  rem..^.  e^i  .ji:..:i  raio-a 
•r-  •-  -  -  ■i:o>»d  "*•".'.'.:'.'.  no: or'  be 
^1  ~^::t.£  Gt::o.-o  I  hive 
e  r. :  ■ :  -  h    a  b-^'  u  •    ti  -  •  i :  n  a  1  -i:  -*  - 

7  •'    ■»■:..    ..  r  •  f  r    C.~-     r    Lt  .  .'.-...- 

GUo.nt^-.5    i:i    a:ov    n:..o-:.'-r, 


-.-    frr 


If  Great   Er.-:vin  can  t 
:^e  up  the  idt.i 

0  O'CarO'C 

ru.'Oihn.:    tne  one  tn 


'ST.*'! 
..J     •  ■ 


r.^uoor   '..e 


ci'.r.  -  ■f  the  me,;t  bu".  .n;  br  *he  G  ■"<=r-:m?nr. 
The  --Cci-^ls  kept  d:ckerin=:  ar:-ond  o--c-r  'he 
r^ioe  r.;-e  -f  a  few  dollars  on  tioe  '-rn  unt:l 
r  .■.e  N  .7. 1 1  ~  r.  was  p^i:!t  :^-'':tit  c  npoie-o.;,  ..  u. 
-•  "-...jr     jiiev  ucre  i:e"'.;:i^  po.-t  .ibo'ut  meat 


.u;h  t.; 


ere.....  e 


::  0  nee   a  week 


Yet  their  mo.it  ;■'::  ps  han'.,.o-^  m-.''^"  'n.v, 
ar.i.  -he  G  "••'rr:r:.o.it  s-.:-<:o::oed  then,  f -r 
.:.^  ..,<..,-  thev  .d.d:".  t  have  "  ■  se'l  tbereby 
y  ^-,.3.-i- '- ^  rh-^^ir  d  'Ts  -"■'o^n.  H.^d  tlie  5'.iOiSidy 
b-f'en  applied  to  the  price  of  meat,  tne  p<>o-ple 
.m.istht  "h.iTe  had  the  meat  I  w-u.a  th.rJc 
^^fc^orer■i  and  coal  miners  cculc  pr.'ouoe  more 
If  thev  had  m.ea"  t.i  eat  H'weven  ccoil 
n'.:ne-s  w'ere  allowed  extra  me-.it  r-;.t:'"n 
"0 .'  ;nts 

I  four.d  rtt.i  .t  pe<:ole  that  w..-re  ir.  sv-m- 
'-athv  with  their  social  welfare  cro'eram  and 
:el:  that  much  zco-d  has  come  out  cf  it 
aloniT  with  the  bad.  but  I  found  very  few 
that'  favored  nationalization  v-f  industry. 
I  alm,>-t  se-em.ed  the  first  is  b^-mg  used  as 
a  br.be  t.o  ace  rtr.plii^h  the  second 

I  iisked  many  pe^^ple  if  they  thcu2:ht  it 
h'um.anly  p'.:«5sible  to  have  weak  humtn  be- 
inits  to  manaee  md^ustry  with  no  money  in- 
vested in  It.  as  efSclentl-y  as  men  with  their 
own  money  invested.  The  reply  m  sum  and 
sut»tance.  was  nearly  always  "if  they  are 
morally  what  they  should  be 

I  feel  confident  that  if  we  continue  the 
course  we  have  been  purs'ui-ig.  it  means  in- 
evitable social  and  economJc  defeat.  Al- 
though the  social  horizon  looks  cloudy,  dark, 
and  foggy,  we  can  solve  our  jroblems  ocUy 


ty  piirs-um;  a  fine.  s.:-und  c:  ur&e  i.nd  'oy 
c-nsohdatuis  and  synchrenizinf:  our  rT'rr-r-.. 
We  moi5t  keep  Iccklni-  f  >r  the  romc  v. 
Above  the  ci'-ma!  cLouds  the  lU'i  is  'h.ni-  r. 
We  speak  w-,th  t-reat  rr.de  o'f  :  be  c  u*:  :e, 
m  ro,l5,  an:i  f-.-r'.:ude  ■  :  '  ..r  k'e,  t  anc-'O't  :z 
I  h :  pe  :*  will  n'.t  t>e  -Jtri*',  .■.  up.  ::  h.ot.ry 
PO.,^"s  ,?  1'  V""..r:  her'.co  th.tt  t.ie  roo'i:  •'  f  tliO"* 
f  -r'les  a:  ol  r;f"'es  TJiere  '■."  '>  '^■'.".r.f'.f^-A  ,i"'d 
^'■.I'^w  •.-)  h''ld  'he  m  ;ral  ii.;d  tx^'on  '  mic  hue 


Woe- 


thi.^    m.i:.' 


Gre.i-    Borvn    I    thirk   vou   -saiited    find   rx- 

p»f  ,'»£-<!  nie  *-'■■  r^t■:rn  and  psve  y: -u  mv  s:r;cere 
op:n;:ns  Th**  is  what  I  hiive  tri^d  to  c.  > 
I  like  t  m.ake  .new  frier.cs  f.nd  ho'e  t.^  i  •■'■t 
■■■'1  :  ■ne-i.  ?•  :'  y.-u  d"  n'^'t  i??re*>  w;'h  trie, 
all  I  a  =  !C  v.'ir.  r -I  do  is  be  ris  t,  if rs.nt  rs  I 
t.-^mk  t:oe  p^-  pie  of  Gr»-at  E'ltain.  whj  rcaj- 
re.''.d  t  .b.o.  v\  .11  o-e 


Jacob  S.  Coxey 


EXTENSION -OF  KEM-\RKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  oh;o 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESE>'TATn-ZS 

Wednesday.  Mcy  23.  l^Sl 

Mr  KOW.  Mr  Spo-aker  'ander  leave 
to  fxwT^d  my  leiruiici.  I  df-sire  to  m- 

c^ucc  m  the  Record  an  ediiorial  from 
the  Mas.>;i.icn  Oh.o  ■  E  viening  Inde- 
pendent of  Moncay,  May  21 

The  eduonal  pays  tribute  to  the  mem- 
cry  of  one  of  my  most  dis'ia>ruishe<i  con- 
.sii-uents.  the  iaie  Gen.  Jacob  S.  Coxey, 
of  Ma&siUon. 

Gen  '  Jacob  S    Coxrr 

When  "Gen  '  Jao-'b  Sechler  Coxey  &e.  cut 
r;-cm  Masohhn  M-rch  2.^,  1E54  to  >ad  an 
f. rmv  .:  f  ■;::empl  :yed  men  t--)  Washington  he 
probably  c^.-d  not*  ii.i.w  or  little  cared,  that 
fu-'a:e  wrtier  of  .^mer.ca.n  hi*to>ry  would 
co.:.-.ider  h.s  venture  o!  suSrient  mipon.iuce 
t:   be  chrcn-icled  nn  hii^t one ,*!  v.-lumes 

Tr.e  ■■;e.ie-.U  '  had  more  imp.-rtant  things 
-;■.  h;s  nn.nd  Ee  waA  startitoij  ft,T  the  Na- 
*::, .IS  Capital  In  a  determined  effort  tc^  do 
r  .mfh.ng  *c  pull  the  count:-y  out  of  the 
to  vs  ..f  a  di-:..istrc^us  depre,s-;ion  which. 
=  '.:ro:  c  :n  i:K?3-  h:.d  plun-o-'-d  the  country 
ir'o  on  €-0-.  :--.:.n:c  cr-.sir  and  thrown  millions 
ci't  of  w^rlt 

Mr  C.-xe-  rid.ne  at  the  head  cf  h^ 
t,-.::.:rf.:l  ■■o::r.y.""  sp«r.;  weeks  on  the  -ong 
trt -i  to  Wo  h.ng'.u  It  was  a  fatiguing;, 
p.:  '.r.te.s  d-oocarten^ig.  Journey  but  the 
"cfnera;"  h:i  his  "big  idea'  to  spur  him 
rn  an.d.  wetfts  later,  he  str-xle  up  to  the 
Cor::.^';  m  W.iol:in£Ton  t,.:;  spcnlc 


he  d:-l:.".'t  ret  a 


a.nce      Cspltol  police 


huo'led  him  off  to  jail,  charging  him  with 
walking  en  the  grass  around  the  Capitol 
Boi-:d.n£- 

Kis  "b.£  Idea'"'  A  plan  r^  break  the 
depression  by  bui.lduiz  EO<d  roaci,  putting 
thousa.nds  '-f  the  unemployed  to  work,  and 
paying  them  with  money  and  non-mterest- 
bearinz  b«:-nds  printed  by  the  Government 
and  backed  by  the  real  and  natural  resources 
of  the  country 

Mr.  Coxey  didn't  get  a  chance  to  expound 
his  views  m  1894.  except  to  people  who 
gathered  to  see  his  "army"  on  Its  march  to 
Washinifton,  The  Nation's  administrative 
and  legislative  oCicials  shied  away  from  him. 

But  his  trek  to  Washlnjrton  made  secure 
his  niche  in  the  history  books  of  the  Nation 

FOT  the  next  57  years  of  his  life  and  right 
up  until  a  few  hours  before  his  death  last 
Friday  evening,  "General"  Coxey  fought  and 
campaigned  withotit  let-up  for  his  financial 
I»x)gram. 
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h»  .  <* 


I 


% 


I 


m 


if 


^^cae  F-^-vyV  ca:!e<l  Mm  »  ■rnckpot". 
c•^:^s  fVVr*^-'^**^  ^^^  wfeok Jiear:fsilT    in«r.f 

•,  a    ::;«    rRir.pa;tii   cJurtni;    the   late 
hj  :;>      TT.?   -c.-nrrA;"  5p«'"t    srv- 
.-..:   r.:..-:'.rs  ciur.rij;  ti^  ::5etu:-:e   prv-3'...:tlng 

F-_-  T«  erects  In  the  liis-  iry  ci  '.h«  a^un- 
tr-  cir.  <lcvcnii:;ie  •Gecc:..:  Coxry  s  ulu- 
r.  -ic  pliice  ui  hisurry  The  ra-n  vho  iT  yeirs 
..•.     &e5.a.r.    fljiitini!    for    £v«d    TvAiIs    an  J    & 

: :  f  c -"■.!  raiment  Uv«d  w  b*  97  vvatj     .d     He 
.vS  t  >  ;ae«  a  country  abisuadi:.^  ».th  ccod 
:     v^.  *  r«»uit  of  t£ie  auu-rov:>biie 

K*  i.^ed  to  «e«  '.fee  Arier;c»E  doi.sr.  the 
'■i.wisj'fc  ci  *oiii»d  currenry  •arcuxfcoul  the 
' -.  : ,.  :•  :  re  u  ctf^-J  .=.  •;■;-.-;'■..-•. :  :c*t  50  pc  rtc  n  t 
in    -^  .  .,:^    :^L^o■uch    -r::',;'.'  "       Oy  ;x:-e:- ■«     -' 

f    d    ^.:5   rr:';,»S'A^5   'S; "...ri   c':..t..]-e:'.    A"  .•:: -cn 

Mr  CrxfT's  proCTMn  nerrr  e-~t  ;:ny  fur".  r.T 
'T  "..  -h-  he-iTiivg  sUBi^e  befrre  c  :r.i:r€^-;cr.Al 
c  nir.-teeB  hot  van  and  unaound  gctern- 
•z.":.'.  ftna:ic:Al  p-«Lcies  have  r.  t  p  ;:  a  ^.tf'y 
Cert  iT.:.o  tiM  raije  oi  tiie  Ad'tJiCixi  d.. '.■:.-. 
A  kefn  mxlent  of  national  and  v.-xr-r- 
uy.-njt.:  iZ.=:in.  ■"Genermi"  dxfx  dczr.ti  the 
pr^ieai  trexkd  away  trom  auvind  fovcXiUiiciit 
£-=c  =  I  pr'.iclea  arid  the  sreneral  ur.re-^:  nd 
ir  54-;T  ir  the  world. 

G.ve  p£opie  anywiiere  in  the  world  suffl- 
c  rr:t  mcxiey  to  buy  the  thii^^s  tiiey  *a:::  ii:J 
r^-ed  and  rtemtfT  eir.pl':"ymen:  'c  prduc'' 
T.ine*  iliuifs  and  wars  w.li  disappear  w-i?  'he 
msT  tbp  "fenenU"  erpressed  hiiraself  Dx'.i- 
t  rj  can  orJy  gain  pcwer  when  pecpie  are 
ci-ssatlaOed.  hunKTy.  ar^d  tacking  the  es- 
s^ei^UAia  of  Itfe.  he  declued  His  plan,  he 
i.wsiya  contended,  woiiid  produce  world 
pr^«;j*r'.ty.  ke«p  t^.e  is  ne«i£  o:'  tjuiineijs  and 
ir.tlusiry  huanm:r-g  a:  t.'.:  ::— C3  ar.d  w:.?  the 
dea.h  knell  for  any  w^tiJd-be  dictators  ar.d 
;nu«  elimlxiKte  any  chance  for  luture  wars 
WhetiMr  Mr  Ooxsy"*  prrp*,.«ais  wcviid  hare 
prc»e<l  sXKsccaaful  or  wrrth'esa  J*  ?*.n  a  rr.at- 
ler  0*  oonjectore  A  pUn  never  tr.ed  can 
r.eTer  be  balZiad  aa  a  Eticcef"-fu:  antidc  e  f^r 
some  condition  By  the  same  reasoning. 
neither  c»n  »t  be  condemned  entirely  as  be- 
in^  wttlkxit  ralue  8c  probe  h!y  the  I'^rid 
will  never  know  but  '•Qecrai'  Cciey  Knew 
Re  waa  as  certain  In  his  cwn  ir'nd  that  his 
plan  would  be  a  rocceas  a^  he  was  thst  the 
sun  wooid  rtae  Is  the  eaet  earh  dav 

To  hla  frlmdB  and  Inttnicies  the  rr.e~:ry 
cf  "General"  Coxey  wtll  always  remain 
bright  His  slnceniy  ccu.d  net  te  dcUTied 
One  marreled  at  hla  ke^n  mind  his  stuffiy 
body,  and  his  seal  In  coctinuir:g  yei  r  after 
year,  to  ft^ht  for  what  he  thcight  wtuld 
Iraprore  tfae  let  cf  people,  not  or.!v  Ln  :h*s 
country  but  eTerywhere 

Kren  In  his  declining  years — f.nd  he  had  a 
burnlnf  ambttion  to  lire  :c  be  100  years  old — 
'  OeBsral"  C^xxey  never  lc>s:  interest  m  his 
plan.  Only  a  few  years  ag^j  he  spent  veveral 
months  In  Washington  In  what  prr.  ?d  fo  be 
his  laat  actiT*  fight  toi  ncn-uitereM-bearing 
bonda. 

And  during  that  ttay  he  rro^e  n::.'^e  pr<jg- 
re*a  ttrui  erer  befure  He  %aa  gi-.en  aa  op- 
portuoltj  t4j  fully  explain  his  program 
before  the  Senate  B4~iking  and  Currency 
Ccnunlt-'ee  Ee  ma^de  the  mo»l  of  it  and 
retamed  to  Maaaiitoii  In  a  h^ppy  frame  at 
mlod  bacauae  his  appearance  before  the 
c  jmmittae  had  been  prtLied  ir^  detail  ;n  tbe 
Cojit— Mo»i>i  Racnan.  oOciaI  pubi^caiion  at 
C  .ncrtat. 

U«  fcU  Ukan  b»  waa  ocaJdng  aumc  real 
profraaa.  Bora  than  ba  had  at  any  time 
be:' ore  on  bla  nuinaroua  tnpa  to  tJtie  Capital 
where  ba  oooTanad  freely  with  sany  )a|paU< 
t^.ra  and  rrao  Prealdenu. 

Bui  an  a«eidanl  and  tUnoaa  forced  blm  to 
re.iriquiato  mttci:  at  bis  perwjnai  campaifntnc 
CuTi-n^  una  Imal  3  yean  of  bia  Hit. 


K  randtrtiite  r-^r  n-.anr  p<-".M.-:xI  rfflcr^    (■•.r-^. 


-.a;  .if  Prt-sidf 


r.^ 


s  pet  N-nd  srher.ir,  Mr  Ccxvy  c;\ir.-'  !  r  :' 
(•  puhllc  I'tace  He  w.^s  rUvtrd  ir..';.  t  i 
:^=j-x:\on  in  :931  ard  serve  1  .■,  2-vp,-:  •rrni. 
The  ••■Oenerar"  is  c^':.;\     A  r...U'  •..«:  ".  :';'p 


:.>n  a  h.v:r  .\  irenturv 


d 


'   r   nj  >'  re   t  h 

1:   r.i   "h"   scene      From  n^.  .v   t.   he   bf  ■    r.     ■> 

...  a  i-^fmory.  tut  a  rientvrv  T.-i*  •*:..  r  - 
i.-.-uu  frei.h  and  brUht  with  ih  «<?  .>.'.io  asso- 
i- ,  .'ed  wiih  him  .■.-.',1  Kr.fw  h'lr.  wcl'. 

He  wt5.  In  s:  r.-any  x:.t('.>  a  remsrkable 
'.,i; vidua'..  .1  man  .  r.e  Ustmei  to  and.  hav- 
1  .:  listfned  marve'.e<1  ,r.  the  man's  tre- 
r.-i'^acicus  ■utility.  hi5  .-n-.cf:e  he'l--:  m  what 
hf  w.'.':  f:t:hti.-;:  f'"r  ar.ri  h..<  ::.'eTi*..-  ►vithusl- 
.1  :.i  ahKh  mp.de  t  u  let-.,  tii..-.  y  ;:.■■:  -.  he 
',  .d  have  s^Mueihinc  that  ■*■  nld  L::::^  last- 
1    .:  ec-rrcn-.lc  b.-iffl-.j;  t.    .i:.  the  world. 

Nj  edit.'.ri::!  ..r  reni.krks  ,4b-  ut  'General*' 
C.^xcT  «ii:  be  c-'iTipicie  t:n;«;ss  it  ".trries  the 
■  .le  ihmi:  he  a;«.i;.5  pointed  to  .is  making  It 
p.«&ihie  fv  r  Congress,  to  enact  Into  law  his 
b  nd  program 

This  is  a  se^z'.ion  o{  th>^  Constitution.  It 
1'  found  m  >ec  .on  8  pwwers  ci  Congress) 
.  .-.d  IT  reads  as  ; uiiois 

■The   Congress   sh..;    n;.v?   power   to  coin 


n-.^-ney    regulate    the 


thereof,  and  of 


■  reign  coin." 

Death  has  ended  the  career  ot  a  doughty 

'1  wtimor   who  never  za'-e   up  fighting  for 

:  ne  principle^  he  considered  right  and  sound. 

H!5t<.rv  hi  ■» ever.  »ill  p  lis  along  to  each 
:  cceeduig  fceneration  the  story  of  Coxey 
..  •  c  X  =  .\.-my  ■ — the  story  of  a  deter- 
ri.ried  wr-rr.  r  *  no  carried  on  despite  re- 
f.Ted  :ai.ur?s — o.rri^^d  on  right  up  to  the 
tiace  of  his  cien-a. 


Washiafftoc  Ccrfidential:    Another  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

'~r  MTNvr^CT.^ 

TN   THE   i;ZNATZ   C .~   THZ    ^NTTTD   i'TATES 

Wfdne'iday.  .V/av  23.  1^51 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  M:  President. 
Rev.  Edw.irci  L.  ti.  ELson.  D  D  ni.niiler 
o:  the  National  PresDv  cer:  ui  Civarch. 
Wa.^h-.neton.  D  C.  on  Sunday  M.iy  JO. 
1951.  delivred  a  profound  and  in-pinnij 
.-ermon  en*!t!ed  '  Wa^hini'ton  Cnnfiden- 
i.al:  Anoiher  View"  The  se'-mon«  of 
Dr  Eli^^n  exemplify  the  dynani..-  =p'.::l 
cf  the  Christian  faith.  Tli- y  aT^id  .n- 
spirauon  and  cGuni*ri  not  tnly  '..j  liie 
members  of  hi.s  congrpcalion  bui  aI-o  to 
the  entire  Wa.shmsrton  communitv  The 
se.-Tnon5  of  Dr  i:i."=;on  are  masti--';  nieces 
cf  Chn.«ti.an  philo.sophy  ani  'j^.:-.dtTosts 
for  Christian  livins  I  a  k  unan.nious 
consent  that  the  .sermon,  Wa.-h.ii^'-.jn 
Confidential:  Another  Viev,'  b.  i)i:i.ud 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 

There  t)einK  no  objection,  th-  >e'-nna 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ihe  Rf'    rd, 
lis  fo'loTi's- 
WaSHiMCTON    CoNrtor.NTUL :    Amtheb    Vi?  *■ 

A  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Edwa.'^d  L  P.. 
Elson.  D  D  ,  minister,  the  Na'lonal  R-p«')v- 
T  rlan  Church.  Washington.  D.  C  .  Su.iCtay. 
May  20.  1»51, 

"O  Jeruaalem,  Jeruaalem.  ih'->u  th..\t  kiUest 
the  prophets,  and  atonesl  thern  whl  h  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  a  juld  I  hav  h:  '•'»- 
ered  thy  children  to«etner.  even  lu  «  nen 
gatberetb  her  chickens  under  ner  wiik»  and 
ye  would  not. 

"Behold,  your  house  Is  left  uni*.  you  dca- 
ciate."     (Vlalthew  2J  .   37,  Sb  ) 


Ji-.-usaleui  *.is  both  a  rt'li,;l<.us  cen'cr  .ind 
a  national  capital.  LU;e  the  nust  pli.iis  and 
I  atrlotlc  Je*-s.  Jesus  h.id  a  1.  ncli,^  •;;  s,re 
His  own  people  live  hi  cmplete  td"!.'y  m 
•he  hlf;hcst  standards  Hla  r.^co  h.i  1  known. 
He  had  gone  to  Jc:u-salcm  ft  r  vih.it  -.va.s  t ;  te 
His  last  visit,  when  thr^r^  w  rrts  fr  n;  I'ls 
l.-xst  public  address  wer**  iit.ercvi  He  hid 
wept  over  Jerusalem  before  and  ri;vj.-  m  tin-- 
c.  «lng  public  statement.  His  h^art  vpirn- 
with  a  mighty  compassion  for  'he  rity  H'^ 
li  ved  so  well  Hp  s<  rro-^ed  over  'iiP  wh(!  e 
c:ty  — the  scribes  .md  Phnr'see;:.  r.-h.  >«?  h" - 
jx:)cr1sy  He  had  Just  c^ndennncd— tne  p'or 
i:nd  the  rich,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  the 
d  reived  and  th'^  dec^-iverr;.  are  all  enc  m- 
passed  In  Ills  Ci.ntpassicnate  p'ea 

Aguln  and  again  our  Lord  h.ul  wished  *o 
c:fher  *1  '■■  m'j!*'»udes  '"f  this  ,-ity  Int'-i  Ii;s 
h-*!e  fi..'  :-.  :•.'.:  ■  His  holy  church.  In  -.his 
l.-.st  appeal,  His  tender  snlintude  is  portray -d 
l!i  a  touchln''  sirnile  Like  a  brood  <>r  chK"l-<- 
eis  He  would  gather  'hrm  Into  the  shelter 
ci  His  wlnrti*  He  does  not  coerce:  He  lov- 
ingly Invites  -hem  to  turn  to  God  Bnt  alas 
fi  r  Jerusalem  and  the  w^rld,  thev  would  not, 
So  In  His  departlnk;  w  .rds  He  said,  "Y  ;ur 
hiuse  U  Ipft  unto  v,  u  de-'sflate,"  It  is  no 
luneer  what  it  had  been— the  House  of  G  ;d. 
It  had  long  been  without  the  ark.  w.th  ,ut 
the  Shechlnah:  nnw  It  Is  without  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ — '.Mthout  the  favor  cf  God. 
It  was  left  to  them  desolate.  In  the  end 
the  rejection  cf  God  by  His  people,  ami  the 
renunciation  -  f  Hl,s  Arays  led  to  natu  nal 
ruin;  for  In  a  :  -v  pars.  t!ie  capital  fell  to  a 
foreign  enemy  .'.r.d  with  red  with  mnrr  de- 
generation. Almough  Jesus  !iad  more  to 
f-iy  to  His  own  disciples  and  *  individual?. 
this  last  public  address  before  His  death,  for 
many  generations,  has  neeu  referred  to  as 
our  ■•Lord's  lament  over  Jerusalem." 

II 

In  all  the  long  history  since  this  .i  .^less. 
oiii  Li^rd  must  have  ^.ept  over  ir..iny  a  capi- 
tal city.  What  must  He  rhmic  of  US'"  What 
must  He  say  about  us,  .American.-.,  living;  ;n 
this  most  beautiful  of  Americ  a  ci'les,  which 
has  become  the  center  if  wi  rid  decision''  At 
the  very  moment  when  we  ;n  God's  i  rovl- 
dence.  have  had  thrust  upon  us  the  heaviest 
t  hhgations  of  anv  na'ion  ui  hisU.ry,  t'nere  is 
rt  feeling  abroad  that  a  cmlier  is  eatuw  at 
our  very  soul.  Il  there  is  a  spnse  of  hi  ..^  r. 
Integrity,  and  nobihty  left  m  many  cl  us, 
tho  several  investigations  with  a:i  their  :i-im- 
bt-yanl  publicity,  thp  aileced  ;.af:...i.ai  »  an- 
d&ls.  the  concern  over  "  o-perconters  ,  the 
shady  practices  In  the  conduct  of  elections, 
the  ready  res*.rt  to  charucter  assassm.ttion 
either  by  direction  or  Implicatioa  by  men  in 
high  places,  the  .nppearnnce  uf  c^iruuion 
in  college  athletics,  the  i  .ck  of  lundamt-ni.nl 
Integrity,  the  evidence  of  a  ijoner  tl  i...  ral 
flabblnes* — all  this  m  Its  cumularr  e  erlct 
ought  to  dn\e  us  to  hpart-scarchii.^  ad 
prayerful  expl' ration  of  the  coiLaine.ict.' 

To  the  m -1  i    if  the  hour  t.iere  may  ix    .ne 

of  two  rtsp-,i^es      F-rst.  th^ie  m.iv  he  .>nly 

a  general  morbid  cur.  #ity  a'  ou'  the  w    ':ed- 

ness  of  oth**-   r.r-  •.■'.'•     -vhethfr   tiipy   art    hi 

exalted  or  i.un.bip  pt^biii'  .»o      Or  th-..:>'  may 

be   aiHiiher    atiitucit       It    may    be    th.U    the 

present    nv- >d    \nC.c   tes    tl^at    a    bl'.::nbf  ing 

r.,r>.'i<  ..!>-■    Ill    at    la.st    b<-ing    awaitened,    thiU 

•  !i'-     iu-l '.-.hii  ned   .\mer.can   r.i' rainy   i.'-   n  )t 

iilttigether    u^.iU,    taac    this    w.ce    pu'j..   iiy 

r-".--:    ■ :' ,  v:>  .-  ! -It    .    ->;n    :.:■'   :'.      «    lii  v. 

•r:.i..    -   '-I   -AT'iii^o   iiik;   .m.i   a    iresh  sensl- 

•,'..■:.>■..-     ■,;    spirilua.     ■.  .tlU'.'..      Certainly    If 

,.i  !■  .1  .'x.kfi!  oi;iy  a.  aO'ii.e  .'.'.pecls  j'.  >..tir 
■.,.:,..;., I  (.\i;r..u  .ii.lI  'ur  .■\i.icri..an  .'Ctne. 
"       uaib   A    iJ.tl  ue  nie.iter  ..;ul   Hi.'-  ai-hUljih 

.  re  intense  than  ■.•.ei  J  lufal  ui 
The   ii-,i*>rest  iir-ustd  by   n.any   in  ',■>  ,.,i*    is 

iir-.>«  rtetl    lo    be    a   bo  k   calltd    Wj4h.:..;Mn 


uhOeritiai   is   based    .argely 


..  n 


first 


XI' 


■  .  ihl*  situat...jn  whicn  I  nave  u.e.:- 
vp        liie   (:-<,ii,pilerH   i;f   ineso  pii^es 


f'.Tte  quite  candidly  that  It  was  assembled 
bccau.se  they  thought  they  were  satisfying 
America  s  present  appetite  They  !>aid  at  the 
cutset.  "We  will  limit  this  to  what  we  think 
will  Interest  you,  •  •  •  We  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  bocks  •  •  •  The  kind  of  place 
we  found  furnished  us  with  that  sole  com- 
modity in  which  we  deal — copy." 

If  you  have  read  any  of  the  pages  by  Mr. 
Lait  and  Mr  Mortimer,  this  is  what  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  your  evaluation.  The  writers 
frankly  admit  they  have  no  passion  what- 
ever for  reform,  no  eagernesss  for  remodeling 
cur  scxnety.  no  zeal  for  personal  or  national 
redemption — only  copy — "nothing  to  sell  but 
bocks." 

Tlie  chief  zeal  of  the  authors,  then,  was  to 
seize  upon  moral  turpitude,  real  or  sup- 
posed, and  spread  it  in  print  at  the  very 
moment  In  the  world's  history  when  another 
message  for  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
of  America  needs  to  be  given — when  another 
mess<!i;e  indeed  can  be  eiven  In  the  prep- 
aration of  .such  a  work  it  need  not  be  em- 
phasized that  the  reporters  had  to  have  a 
scent  for  sordidness — an  unabashed  and  mor- 
bid curiosity  for  sin— and  a  generously  vulgar 
vocabulary.  To  accumulate  such  data 
meant  a  piersonal  pilgrimage  in  putridity 
for  the  authors.  Pityinely.  one  supp,:,ses 
that  in  the  end.  If  they  had  any  religious 
convictions  or  moral  sen.=  ibtlities.  since  they 
s-s-am  only  in  contaminated  waters,  they 
must  have  felt  unbearable  need  of  a  thor- 
ough disinfection.  The  scholarship  of  this 
work  Is  that  of  a  police-court  repo  ter.  It's 
not  really  a  b<XDk;  It  Is  just  bouna  like  one. 
I*s  principal  literary  sicnifica.nce  is  that  it 
employs  written  symbols  which  some  peoj^le 
laiderstand  and  ethers  attempt  to  imagine. 
8!nce,  cf  course,  the  chief  purpose  w.is  not 
redemption  or  reformation,  but  rather  to 
sell  books,  you  come  away  from  such  a  piece 
convinced  that  the  compilers  are  really 
happy— happy  and  not  sorry  they  found 
what' they  claim  to  have  found.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  their  bte  fni-^'ration  would  have 
come  If  they  had  found  honesty.  Integrity^ 
nobility,  cleanliness,  and  decency— aspects 
of  our  life  in  this  city  which  could  be  found 
In  abundance  with  even  less  zeal  than  was 
put  Into  this  work. 

Of  co'.irse,  what  they  wrl^e  Is  not  confi- 
dential at  all.  or  they  w.uildnt  have  It  or 
couldn't  get  it  Only  the  pastors,  priests. 
and  Judges,  and  the  authi^riyed  officers  of 
certain  agencies,  know  trulv  the  confidential 
aspects  cf  Washington.  Most  of  these  per- 
sons, pastors  and  agents  alike,  are  more 
shock  proof  than  hounds  lor  smutty  copy. 
The  pastors  of  this  city  know  all  t^X)  well 
the  heartaches,  frustrations,  loneliness,  and 
personality  defects  which  Warhmetonlans 
have  in  comm-n  with  all  contemporary 
Americans.  The^e.  they  will  continue  to 
hold  in  confidence  and  to  treat  with  rever- 
ence and  resfieci  the  persons  afflicted. 

The  real  si.^nificance,  if  there  be  one.  of 
the  paces  m  this  document  wi;li  which  many 
of  '  '■■■T  neighbors  are  f.imiUar  is  that  it  is 
wrr-en  i  n  the  suppo>sitioi-.  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  thinj  in  which  >ou  are  ir.terested. 
It  Is  based  ujxn  the  premise  that  Amer- 
icans are  gluttons  for  filth  and  the  more 
that  can  be  accumulated,  especially  if  it 
applies  to  one  s  friends  and  neitihbors.  the 
more  delecab!?  becomes  its  dissemination 
and  c:::nsumptio!i. 

Let  Us  be  very  candid  ab<.ut  this  piece. 
since  it  is  confront«>d  or.  every  ne'vsstand 
In  the  country.  This  bo-ok  gives  nothing 
new.  Sin  is  r.'  t  n.ew  i~in  is  as  old  as  the 
human  rare.  This  report  only  namies  some 
of  the  sinners  and  charts  the  locations  where 
aome  of  the  sinnmc  is  done,  Ir  overlooks 
every'hm^  else — everythmc  else  but  sin. 
There  is  no  espousal  of  constructive,  correc- 
t',',  p  measures,  no  creative  or  uplifting  pro- 
si  r.im  is  heralded.  There  Is  no  eagerness  for 
anvthmj  except  dirt  and  dirt  that  can  ba 
sprtad  as  !ar  as  possible  and  bring  a  price. 


There  is  no  passion  for  anything  but  copy — 
moetly  soiled  copy.  At  the  very  time  when 
for  ours  and  the  world's  sake  we  need  to  de- 
velop a  strong,  patient,  determined,  and 
morally  responsible  America,  we  get  not 
"confldence*  but  "confldentlar' — Washing- 
ton Confidential. 

in 

For  good  or  111.  what  this  emphasizes  for 
us.  is  the  general  postwar  moral  sag — a  mortd 
deterioration  which  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  history.  Everywhere  there  la 
a  fatal  Indifference  to  the  moral  Implications 
of  money.  It  Is  shocking  to  hear  bow  In- 
different otherwise  honorable  people  can  be 
on  this  subject.  A  man  In  business  will 
occasionally  say  to  his  pastor.  "I  have  dis- 
covered that  It  no  longer  pays  to  be  honest." 
Another  will  condemn  five-percenters,  lobby- 
ists, and  influence  personnel  and  not  have 
the  slightest  conscience  distress  about  steal- 
ing money  from  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  a  long  mldmornlng  coffee  period  and 
mldafternoon  break  at  th«»  expense  of  the 
payroll.  The  FBI  reported  that  every  24 
hours,  226  persons  were  murdered,  assaulted, 
or  raped  in  the  United  States  la  t  year,  that 
there  are  more  barmaids  In  America  than 
girls  at  college:  that  people  spend  eight  times 
m.ore  hours  at  movies  than  at  Sunday  School; 
that  our  Nation  has  three  times  as  many 
criminals  as  college  students,  with  a  major 
crime  committed  every  22  seconds  and  a 
murder  every  40  minutes.  In  our  Nation 
there  are  60  suicides  dally  and  we  spend  up 
to  1750  on  pleasures,  sins,  and  amusements 
to  every  dollar  given  to  church  work.  That 
is  postwar  United  States  of  America.  And 
crime  Is  not  only  an  American  problem  but 
a  universal  phenomenon.  While  there  Is 
some  general  evidence  of  a  long -needed  re- 
ligious awakening,  religion  in  too  many 
homes  Is  still  a  domestic  option  and  In  t'.x) 
many  schcK)ls  an  academic  elective  Homes 
are  disintegrating  and  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  more  than  half  of  all  marriages 
will  end  in  divorce,  all  of  which  leads  to 
repudiation  of  sacred  vows  and  the  easy 
attitude  toward  Infidelity.  A  young  ex- 
paratrcKsper  says,  "I  know  18  ways  to  kill  a 
man,  12  of  them  silently,"  and  yet  this  man 
and  his  comrades  have  probab  y  made  a 
better  adjustment  to  th's  postwar  world 
than  those  who  did  not  have  his  experience. 
For  what  has  been  the  chief  objective  of 
most  .\mericans  since  1945?  First  of  all  we 
wanted  our  young  men  home  and  our  m.lll- 
tary  forces  dissolved  no  matter  what  hap- 
p>ened  In  the  world.  We  were  selfish  about 
that,  but  we  were  mere  selfish  about  other 
things.  We  wanted  to  have  our  new  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  radios,  televisions,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  other  gadgets,  whether 
or  not  we  were  ready  to  meet  our  moral 
cb!h-;ations  which  required  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  We  wanted  what  we  wanted, 
when  we  wanted  it  no  matter  what  else 
tcK^k  place  The  name  for  selfishness  has 
been  and  always  will  be  sin,  and  sin  Is  only 
healed  by  repentance  and  faith. 

With  the  lowering  of  the  moral  standards 
the  cultural  level  went  down.  As  I  men- 
tioned In  my  college  Sunday  sermon,  we 
learned  how  to  jazz  our  music  and  syn- 
copate our  thinking;  to  philosophize  with 
boogie-wcHjgle.  and  esthetlcaiiy  cavort  with 
the  jitterbug  and  Jive.  In  art  we  reached 
the  exalted  place  of  producm'^  paintings 
which  to  a  layman  like  myself  appear  to 
be  an  astigmatism  and  a  blur — ail  because 
our  befuddled  minds  and  shallow  spirit* 
could  produce  nothing  better.  Our  plays 
with  the  best  box-office  receipts  all  have 
mostly  had  as  the  hero  a  psychoneurotic 
person  and  a  theme  befitting  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  sick  of  mind.  The  tragedy  la 
not  what  It  says  about  the  wTlters  and  ac- 
tors, but  what  It  says  about  us.  That  our 
generation  Is  so  disintegrated  m  personality 
that  we  are  best  entertained  when  our  hero 


is  a  screwball.  It  Is  an  alarming  fact  Ic 
this  day  which  requires  sturdy  character*. 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  our  hos- 
pital k>eds  are  occupied  by  the  mentally  ill. 
We  are  brilliant  but  unstable,  clever  but 
unhappy,  comfortable  but  comfortless.  The 
young  people  of  this  generation  are  no  less 
Idealistic  and  dedicated  to  high  purposes 
than  their  forbears,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  fight  In  any  honorable  war.  But  as  I 
get  around  to  prep  schools  and  "olleges.  I 
discover  lads  Intimating  that  they  wonder 
If  some  of  us  older  folk,  with  the  mess  we 
have  made  of  things,  are  worth  fighting  for. 
The  real  significance  of  the  pages,  which 
Is  having  such  a  wide  reading  today,  is  In 
Its  setting  against  the  general,  moral  back- 
ground. 

IV 

There  Is  another  view — a  view  which  we 
must  understand  as  being  Just  as  real  and 
true  as  that  which  we  have  had  narrated 
for  us.  It  Is  a  view  which  I  like  to  feel 
is  more  truly  the  perspectU'e  of  Washing- 
ton and  this  Nation. 

1  For  one  thing,  who  Is  there  who  has 
descended  so  low  In  his  outlcx)k  upon  life 
but  that  he  Is  not  stirred  to  the  very  depths 
at  the  sight  of  this  city.  However,  you  ap- 
proach It  by  plane  or  train,  or  motor  car. 
the  sight  of  the  Capitol  dome  and  the  Wash- 
incton  Monument,  the  Lincoln  and  Jefler- 
.>on  Memo'ia'.s.  must  stir  one's  heart  as  a 
symbol  of  the  best  we  represent — or  there  Is 
not  much  left  In  a  man  to  be  stirred.  With 
all  the  drab  decoration^  and  moral  mud 
plastered  around  this  great  city  by  the  cur- 
rent hucksters  of  debris,  we  may  miss  this. 
T.he  mood  and  the  culture  is  basically  gcx)d 
and  great  Not  the  slightest  mention  Is 
made  by  these  writers  of  the  art  galleries, 
music  halls,  museums,  or  schools — of 
our  great  universities — George  Washington. 
American,  Ge<--t'etown.  Catholic— the  lesser 
but  significant  Institutes,  the  FBI.  There 
Is  absolutely  nothing  mentioned  concerning 
the  hist-Tlc  great  and  Inftuentlal  churchee 
and  synagogues  of  the  Capital  with  their 
tremendous  vitality,  which  to  most  visitors 
Is  one  of  the  most  astounding  aspects  of 
this  city.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  confiden- 
tial and  this,  of  course,  would  fill  many 
more  volumes,  even  though  they  might  not 
go  so  well  on  the  bookstands. 

2  I  cannot  forego  In  such  a  treatise  as  this 
to  pay  tribute  to  that  vast  company  of  hard- 
working:, sincere,  conscientious,  and  morally 
responsible  citizens  who  serve  in  our  Nation- 
al Government.  In  important  positions,  in 
the  courts.  In  the  Senate  and  the  House.  In 
the  c>,,im.missions  and  departments  are  hosts 
('.  honorable  and  effective  men.  most  of 
whom  by  sheer  dent  d  their  talents  would 
find  other  employment  more  remunerative 
To  tell  their  story  would  be  gocxl  copy,  but 
It  would  net  be  soiled  copy,  and  thus  not 
likely  to  be  so  widely  proclaimed.  To  that 
great  company  of  civU-ser^.ce  employees  in 
the  various  categories  and  numerous  secre- 
taries and  clerks,  who  are  Industrious  and 
consclentiou.'^.  this  city  ".iid  this  country  owe 
a  ereat  debt  of  gratilrde. 

3  We  must  always  remind  ourselves  and 
those  who  do  not  live  here  with  us  that 
Wii-shington  is  not  really  a  city  in  the  clvtc 
sense  Almost  no  one  lives  here  and  calls 
It  "my  town"  In  the  sense  in  which  he  used 
to  re'er  to  his  town  In  some  other  part  of 
the  country.  Whether  he  stays  here  6 
months  or  30  years,  it  rarely  becomes  any- 
body s  home  town.  11  we  cannot  say  this 
Is  my  town,  we  are  left  with  something 
better.  For  every  Air.erlcan  ought  to  say, 
"This  Is  my  town,  my  Capital,  my  symbol 
of  all  that  is  America  "  It  needs,  like  every 
other  part  of  this  world  today,  reform  and  It 
needs  spiritual  renewal,  but  it  still  may  be 
loved  and  cherished. 

4  Perhaps  we  could  understand  this  place 
better  if  we  realized  that  for  hosi,s  erf  people 
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Wuhlnfton  h»s  becoin*  a  ■futher-substl- 
Tut*  -  WUh  K  fcrt<lii«I  break -d-^irn  of  the 
ham*,  and  U>«  f*n*r*!  relaxation  In  dlwl- 
pUn*  th«T»  deveioped  a  n*r<l  (or  autbortty 
and  securltT  In  th*  cueat  ror  .•ecuruy  and 
authority.  Uncle  Sam  hAs  beccme  a  father 
to  manf. 

What  then  ahs'l  we  conclude''     T^ere  Is 
c  -ily  one  way  to  hare  a  better  Waihir.gtcn 
axid  a  better  America  and  that   U  to  have 
better    Wa&hinirtcBiIans    and    better    .^Jnerl- 
cana.      AJthougb  some  sins  and  sir.ners  are 
mere   blatant   tiian   other?.    U    is    axiomatic 
that  no  one  la  sinless  and  th«t  we  must  all 
bf&r  our  Ixrd  saying  across  the   cf'nturtes. 
•  He  that  is  wtthotit  sin.  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone  ■       Let  every  cStiren   begin  wiih  per- 
sonal   heart  ^searching    and    c  r.sclence-test- 
ing.  and  humble  repentance,  with  the  prayer 
of  tlM  Paalmiat.  "aearch  me  O  God  and  know 
my  bMtft:   xrf  me  and  know  my  thought*. 
and  Be«  U  tter«  b«  any  ertl  tn  me  and  lead 
me  In  ti*e  way  everUrtlng  "     This  U  an  hour 
when  each  IndlTidual.  high  and  low.  needs  to 
call    upon    Ood    for    personal    renewal,    for 
tb«  only  way  to  nation&l  renewal  and  rem- 
forccoMnt   Is   bf   renewed   and   rededlcated 
people.     I  lOBf  for  the  day.  which  I  believe 
eren   now  la   being  reborn,   when   Senators 
and  CoocnaRBen  will  no  longer  vote  access- 
ing to  fkn  mail  and  public  opinion  polls  but 
acoontlns  to  tbctr  cooacienoe  unto  the  sov- 
pxeignty  of  almighty  Ood.     I  crave  that  day. 
which  dimly  I  beUeve  is  upon  us.  when  na- 
tional declBlans  can  and  wtll  be  made,  not 
on  tbe  basis  oC  expediency  b  it  on  the  ba»ia 
of  «.bat  Is  right.    I  long  for  that  day  when. 
Instead  o*  only  50  out  at  every  100  potential 
voters  lasllin  a  ballot  as  was  done  In  11K8, 
we  rettim  to  and  exceed  the  record  of  Idse. 
vhen  O  out  of  erery  100  Toters  went  to  tbe 
polls.    It's  tine  to  be  done  with  leaser  things. 
It  Is  time  to  admit  our  sins.     It  la  time  to 
stop  berating  oilier  Americans       It  is  time 
to  and  tbat  life  which  Ood  has  pronused  to 
that  nation  whoae  Ood   Is  the  Lord.      Let 
that  day  dawn  socm  so  that  our  Lord  wlU  not 
weep  o>T«r  the  city,  but  will  smile  upon  this 
Capital,  saytng.  "Well  done — you  who  havo 
Ured  and  aerred  and  witnessed,  enter  into 
your  reward." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REVA  BEa  BOSONE 

or  trrsH 

IH  THB  HOOSB  OF  RZPRESZirrA'nVES 

Wediuiday.  May  23,  1951 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  in  the  Rzcou>  at 
this  time  two  newspaper  interviews. 
one  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tnkmne  and  the 
other  from  the  Deserrt  News — with  Mr. 
Walter  Co«rlff,  a  retirins  Ertrcctor  of 
the  RFC. 

Mr.  CosgTifl  is  a  highly  regarded  Salt 
Lake  banker,  and  a  Republican.  He 
took  the  position  of  RFC  Director  last 
fan  At  eoastderable  personal  sacriOee. 
He  wac  therefore,  not  a  member  of  the 
RFC  board  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  reeent  Senate  inTestlgatlons. 

I  feel  that  these  facts,  plus  his  essen- 
tial  courage,   Iniegiity.   and   fairness. 


make   his   point   of  view   on   the   RFC 

hearings  xrorth  reading. 

[FYom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  May  11,  1Q51) 

CoswsTTT  Bra.nds  RFC  Pkobh  Most:  t 
'"Smok?" — LiKixs  Stn.^tz  LvQriiis  to  .An- 
cient  iNQuismoN 

(By  Robert  W  Btrnickl 
Walter  E.  Cosgrill.  former  Republican 
member  of  the  Rrcoii.^tructl  ni  FiiiHiice 
Corporation  Board,  said  Thursday  seii.iU  :  i.il 
Investigation  of  RFC  wa.s  99  percent  s::;.  s.e 
ar.d   1  percent  fire 

The  former  president  cf  the  CoiitiiA'ir.ii 
National  Bank  *:  Trust  Cp  said  enipha'iCii.y 
that  "no  member  ot  the  B^ard  I  se.ved  -.vita 
can  seriously  be  accu-ed  af  any  wr  )r.»:G  aug." 
Ar.d  he  termecf  senat^irlal  i:r.es:Uati.i;s  lu 
penerai  as  conducted  in  W.ish:.i,^*'  n  iittle 
n: --re  than  an  inqul.slth-r.. 

Of  United  Stales  Senator  J  WaL.-A.M  F  :- 
BRIGHT.  Dcm',XTat.  of  Arfe.ir..-.v-;.  w^..  sp--  ,r- 
headed  the  probe  Mr  C^..sk:r;:T  si.d  :>.  •  \\ 
"he  is  apparently  runnint:  alre.idy  I-  r  :..e 
Presidency  And  If  he  can  '  ge:  that,  I  -u.s- 
pect  he  would  .settle  for  ".es£ 

WHrrrwASH   own    members 

Mr  Cosgrlff  also  noted  that  »!.!>  'hp  ^»-"- 
&"ors  were  eager  to  smear  the  RFC  <<ik1  'ie 
executive  branch  of  the  Govt^rnraen^  th'v 
applied  whitewash  to  anv  conr.e'-t'.  ns  a:,v* 
c:  the  Members  ,f  the  Sei.a'e  had  'n  f- 
tempts  to  apply  pressure  u:,  the  RFC  '  cet, 
leans  for  constituents  ' 

The  Salt  Laker  confirmed  that  he  had  ta*>t>n 
fffere*!  by  President  Harrv  S  TrumH;i  the 
Job  aa  deputy  to  Stuart  W  Symir.^xrr,.  re- 
cently appointed  Direct ir  of  RFC  u:  d.  r  a 
single  Administrator  set-up. 

APtT-At'DS    TAXMAN' 

"Although  I  am  still  a  Republican,  my  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Truman  have  been  very 
g<od.'  the  banker  said.  "He  is  cue  pers.  u 
In  Washington  whu  has  never  fcri  ken  his 
word  to  me  " 

But  Mr.  CosgrtS  said  that  he  felt  that 
"Mr.  Symington  should  select.  3<jme'  :ie  he 
knows  well  ar.d  with  whom  he  has  -i^rk-'d 
previously"  for  the  poet  of  RFC  deputy 

Such  a  person  should  have  broad  b.n.kiog 
experience.   Mr.   C<3sgruT   added. 

1  Mr.  Symington  dues  ii...t  h^. e  a  buiik::.^ 
background  ) 

Mr.  Cosgrlff  noted  in  defen.^e  o.'  RFC  that 
the  investigation  cf  a.legfd  laf!uen>e  hv 
lobbyists  In  loan-grantir.g  by  the  .ik^c:  v 
covered  loans  which  had  been  pa.d  up  ai.J 
which  had  been  good  risks. 

■'So  far  as  I  knjow.  no  cne  appi'iaciod  nie 
or  tried  to  loSuer.ce  me  unpr..-perly  ii.  nuk- 
ing loans."  he  said 

■'If  Influence  was  used  m  'btainir:..;  1  .ii.^ 
which  were  successfully  paid  up.  i:  *  .:d 
appear  that  sach  loana  should  and  ci  •:.'..{ 
have  been  made  in  the  ftrst  place,  v^r.'-.  .,ut 
a^vy  such  alleged  Icflaence,"  he  n.ted. 
IWrtUKNCC   ovek£mph.*siw:d 

Mr  Cosgrlff  said  he  rec.:)cnize<l  th^'t  'he^e 
were  "five  percenters"  in  Washington  w:  o 
claime<l  they  could  influence  Cc.iK'refvs  i:  t 
the  administration.  "But  their  ImiKsrMr.ca 
has  been  c/eremph.islzeri."  he  deolarctl 

The  banker  added  that  he  felt  he  auc!  •h« 
other  four  members  of  the  RFC  d  .vrd  had 
not  b».en  given  a  fair  char.cp  to  pr'.ve  t..*? 
RFC,  after  lt«  reorganization,  could  do  a 
Job. 

"A»  aoor  as  we  took  over  In  Washtncton, 
the  offlce  waa  besieged  with  investUrati  rs 
who  hanipered  work  and  demoralized  our 
staff."  be  said. 

PKOBZES  r?«>Ar« 

H«  aald  It  waa  his  experience  tha*  c  ■!!- 
fresBlon&l  Investigations  were  ui-f^iir  la  ths 
extreme.  In  that  there  never  la  any  que.it.va 
of  relfivaxicjr"  in  queries  put  lo  a  witiiess. 


'Y  u  :r,.o.  be  f  iced  day  after  day  by  five 
'■ "  t'.T  '"'.vytrs  and  twice  as  many  Senators, 
ft::  i.-k:-'.§  questions  about  any  subject  on 
ei-*h— and  yet  you  are  n-t  entitled  to  ycur 
•v:  attorney  i.  r  time  'o  make  any  defense," 
:.■■   =:ild. 

Mr  CasgrilT  reiterf.ted  that  he  was 
•"through  for  the  time  being"  with  Wa£hlng- 
t.-n 

He  -.v.:'.  n't  Immedl.itely  reasjume  the 
;  --'■•.rierv  y  >  t  his  Intermountaln  banking 
cli.i;:"..   h'xevfr 

I';.'*e:iil  J.'r.  C'  <;f;rl.T  plans  one  more  'r'.p 
Fost— •.  o.tt  r.d  a  aiee'liw^  at  Virginia  Beach, 
Va..  of  the  Y'^u:  .  F.\e'':Mves  .\.-s  elation  of 
America  on  May  : -i  i.-.d  after  that,  a  .=eries 
of  side  trips  to  his  bai.ks  In  this  area. 


IfTom  tie   Dereret  Nevs  cf  May   11.   1951) 
Rf-r-   N^FDFD.   Banker   Says 

There  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  Govern- 
ment lending  agency  such  as  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  C  jrpcratlon.  Walter  E. 
Cnsgrlff.  retlr!n.r  n-.Fmbcr  of  the  RFC  Beard. 
sMd  In  Salt  ra>f  Ci'y  Thursday 

Mr.  Cosgrlff,  In  defending  the  RFC.  said 
that  after  seeing  the  hl£:;h  quality  '-'f  l".in 
applications  whl'^h  had  been  turned  down 
by  private  bankers  and  thus  came  bef  re 
the  Government  lending  agency,  he  did  r.-^t 
believe  that  .\r;ierlcan  b.mkers  were  doing 
a  good  Job. 

"Durln'-'  :♦.?  19-year  history  the  RFC  h.'^.s 
granted  -irre  p"il,3.51  leans  tcMllns  •1*5- 
OOCOOCC*".)  .  :m1  hrts  loffcred  a  l^ss  of  '  n'v 
tl34.000.Coo  !n  b:td  l^;ins  and  has  mad"  a 
profit  of  teoo  0(>o  oon  f-r  the  G'-vernment." 
Mr  Cosgrlff  "j'!  He  e'^'^imated  th.-it  the 
loss  percen'a^*'  f  the  RFC  w?.s  equal  to  1 
percent  while  the  natior  al  avers.;e  of  pri- 
vate banks  Is  0  78  percent 

Mr  C-'erlfT  said  he  believed  'hat  the  RFC 
1  i>  vtM' .■.'•'P'l  the  crisis  concernlni;  aboltsh- 
lo.er.'  -i.'o  oeh  he  admitted  that  at  one 
time  he  >xj>'  -ed  the  lending  acency  to  be 
elimmn'oi! 

The  Salf  lake  City  banker  said  that  he 
had  been  offered  the  po  .  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator r{  the  RPC,  but  said  he  advised 
Stuart  PvnimKton  newlv  appointed  Arimin- 
Istra'  '  •  ;.  -.nie  a  banker  with  whom  he 
had  •*  rked  f'  r  some  time  Mr  Coscriff 
said  that  'he  Deputy  Administrator  w^  uld 
have  to  noike  ni.my  Impor'ant  declsicns. 
sf:me  of  vi.bich  w-uld  be  unp<-ipular.  and 
that  unless  the  .^dmlnistrator  had  confi- 
dence tn  his  deputy,  ba.sed  on  a  long-stand- 
ing arquain'anceslup,  such  decisions  w-  uld 
split  the  Admini.^tr.itor  and  his  deputy. 


Background  on  MacArthur't  Homecomiag 


E.XTLNSTON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOTTH    DAKOTA 

I.N   Tllf    6F\ArE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
W'^dnesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr   MUNDT     Mr.  Pre.siclent,  Henry  J 

T  r>  :>  r  .-  widely  recognized  a.s  one  of  the 
K.illv  1  rput  neusca.'^ters  of  America  It 
(•cc'irs  to  me,  thcicfore.  that  many 
Amtnican.s  will  be  Interested  in  Mr 
'laylcrs  broadcaiit  of  April  23  revealiiifi 
i  ime  heretofore  unknown  facts  about 
Oeneral  Mac.Arlhur's  historic  report  to 
Congress  F'or  that  reason,  I  a-vk  per- 
m:s-sion  to  have  the  text  of  this  broad- 
c  i.<t    printed    m   the   Appendix   of   the 

litCORD. 
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»re  beirci  no  objecton.  the  broad- 
cast w.-  ordered  lo  be  printed  m  the 
RECor.D   a:.  ItV.ow^ 

You  h'  t'd  G-:e:.^:  f.T  rArih^jr-  hit'ric 
report  t  ,  C^r.  .re^s.  £.,  did  I  Here  are  tlie 
facts  behind  it.  Let  me  tell  you  how  and  wny 
we  nearly  didn't  hear  it.  Thi.?  if  uh.:.t  ha;:,- 
pencd. 

When  General  Mac^rthur 
in  San  Francifcc's  St    Frenc; 
airport  It  was   i.''  r:v    II    - 
Tuesday  n'.;ht      O:  o    ;.    :> 
rem.p.ined   before    he    a    ,;;d 
Concrcss. 

Yet.   after    ?.\:    he    hrcl    bo 
turning  home  for  the  trsi  \ 
52  years  in  the  United  Stat( 
and  now  suddenly  dismi.ssed  fri:na  his  con:- 
mand  without  even  an   optK-rt unity   to  s;'y 
farewell    oSctr.lly    to    his    American    troop:". 
or  the  United  Nations  troops  in  Korea,  or  x 
'    e   Japanese    people — you    could    not    have 

en  or  found  a  man  cf  !e<^?  m..lice,  a  man 
less  ruffled  or  angry. 

When  we  were  together  out  there  m  S.in 
Francisco.  I  did  not  Interview  General  I.!nc- 
Arthur  for  the  purpose  of  publrhtn^  »-;!t 
he  said  or  quoting  him  at  all.  But  thu  is 
what  he  said  to  me.  as  he  would  to  you 

A  PRorrssiONAL  soLznr.  t,  Mivvr^iNT 
*T^e  problem  of  our  age  Is  tn.'W  me  people 
of  the  world  can  live  together  in  this  smaller 
world  at  a  higher  and  higher  level  of  human 
welfare,  without  wars. 

"I  cannot  look  upon  war  as  a  great  adven- 
ture.    The  whole  procers  Is  EClf-destructi\c 
I  have  seen  war  since  my 
her  fought  in  the  Span- 
I  attended  the  Russian- 
h.  ■.  e  been  engaged  in  the 
52  years.     I  am  a  sol- 
Bui    no   soldier    ».::h 


to  a  free  country. 
childhood.  Mr  f; 
Ish-Amcnc.M  W  : 
Japanese  War  I 
profession  ui  v....-  :•. 
dler  by  profession. 
his  salt  likes  war. 

"The  objective  of  every  war  should  be 
peace — a  swift  war  toward  a  prolonged  peace, 
once  the  battle  action  is  begun.  The  pur- 
poaa  of  war  is  victory,  not  an  u;.  tri, m.  tar- 
getl«3S  stalemated  action.  A.o  I  cannot 
witness  the  death  of  10.000  Amtricans  in  .ui 
undefined,  stalcm.ated  war.  in  which  they  are 
made  defenseless  by  international  politics, 
without  feeling  that  each  one  of  there  is  as 
precious  to  me  as  my  only  son." 

Well,  about  12  o'clock  General  Mai  .\r;. up- 
turned In  to  get  some  sleep — &lili  p  nair.;.^ 
his  report  asked  for  by  Congress,  his  adcirt^-s 
to  tha  American  people — the  speech  y^u  and 
I  heard. 

Then  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
secret  blow  fell  He  was  dressine  in  his  btu- 
room  to  Join  the  parade  when  he  received  it. 
Through  ofScial  cominu:iication  channels  of 
the  Sixth  Arn.v  General  MacArthur  received 
a  radio  me-^a-ie  from  Washington.  At  his 
level  he  had  to  construe  that  It  was  author- 
ized by  Secretary  Marsiiali.  Dean  Acheson.  or 
President  Truman. 

THE  oft:;  h!-  r.  ^g 

Apiece  of  irony  m  the  delivery  cf  this  mes- 
Wtgfi  has  occurred  to  me  suice  coming  to  the 
studio  tonight.  The  S,.xth  A:-  ■  l.  .  :  ,o  r- 
tcrs  at  the  Presidio  in  Son  F:..:  .n  .  is  : lie 
channel,  as  I  siiid.  through  which  the  mes- 
sage was  delivered  The  commanding  cen- 
tal there  is  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C  Wedtnu:.<r. 
whOk>e  own  famous  Wedeinc>tr  rtori  v  r» 
China  was  of  itself  suppressed  It  was  sup- 
presMd,  In  fact,  on  Stptcniber  19,  I'Hl .  by 
Secretary  Marshall,  and  this  suprres-smn  was 
concurred  in  on  th.e  s..n-.e  .iiternoiin  by  the 
President  hlmrelf.  w!:,;  wr-te  or  the  lace  of 
the  suppressed  leucr  from  General  MiJ'sh.^H, 
"I  agree.  H    T  " 

Wednesday's  (••fficial  secret  radiegrara  to 
General  MacArt.inr  directed  General  Mac- 
Ar'bur  to  renier.iber.  before  he  spoke  to  Con- 
k;:e>>   ti.  u  wliaiever  he  said  should  be  cleared 


with  the  p<.>wer5  that  be  in  W.ishin£ton,  D,  C. 
In  short,  at  &  a  m  ''A' ednesday  morning  Geu- 
c.-al  ?.::.r.-\r;h'ir  got  the  cae 

Tnis  is  tlie  n'.contestable  fact  In  srme 
p'..bli.'<iied  reports  it  was  later  c;.llcd  merely 
£-.  n'o.inder.  In  others  it  was  denied  thai  this 
h.id  occurred  at  all.  In  fact,  the  New  York 
Tmo-^  (.-!  Fr.d;-.y.  .■'ipril  20.  say£.  ar.d  I  quote: 
An  official  Washington  sp-. 'kccirian  &aid. 
In  ro--pon:f  Xo  a  query,  thai  General  Mac- 
A.-'hur  h.;d  n  .it  bteii  a^ked  to  cle.ir  hu;  ad- 
G.-r.-:  •  But  he  had  been  a.-ked  all  ncht — 
mere  are  no  tv.o  ways  ab<  lit  that  T:ie  re- 
P'  :t  of  Let  Saturday  by  the  S<.:np;.w-H..  ward 
nt«.  paper  all.ance — n.iniely.  tha;  it  cid  hap- 
pen—  is  iibsoiuttly  correct. 

t'.x  FRANCir-ro  wrixoMr.-  cfntr^i.  mac  artht-r 

Did  y  u  see  General  DdujUi.^  MacArthur 
!e-:-.e  the  St.  F.anci'-  Hrtel  m  an  .pen  car 
W'  J:.f-sday  m.'rn.r.  r  f  r  S:in  Franc.cro's  oreat 
welcome — the  be^mnir.-z  uf  tb.e  s;reate.-:t  oo'- 
P"uring  cf  pr/ple  ti^-  pay  hiMioie  m  iV.e 
hictory  of  tne  United  Stiucs- — h..:  n.-  t  ci..y 
h.-:ct  on  the  soil  of  your  lard  i.:..C  n^.ine:" 
Were  v^  u  there,  or  did  vou  s^  o  r.  i-n  leie- 
vi-on^ 

.\.~  '1:p  w!;i-'.le.~  V">w  and  t'n-^  *er.-  -'1  tb.'U- 
so'.d--  chf -■'.•ed  :-.nc  =  y  -u  and  I  N'.-.:tclifd  hiri. 
it  ».:~  th,:?  secret  c '^.■- .-y.  n.c^-acc  tr^'in  \V.;Ph- 


moea 


hi.s  m.: 


me  nn 


II  '"■''  n  th.'^* 
lr.--:de  !v.-:st  :  .d.u 
after  :-.r.  he  a;"d 
throu"'n  •r.i.ti  with 
Tins  w:;?  I'V'.p  ::': 
the  hours  of  th.tt 
Francisco  parade. 

MAC  AF.THIT.  S    RLFLY     TO    VV, 

General  Mn:-Ar:hnr  replied  at  unce  to  the 
9  "C'.iH'K  n';v:-..-..:e  He  a;r.ed  that  the  me'- 
s  :ce  as  deiiverfd  be  put  m  the  i-.'-rin  of  an 
t :  o  t  ■  r . 

Hi;  wa.«^  prcoared  to  meet  the  order.  He 
w.is  prepii.-ed  :■'  state  that  vv'licn  invited  to 
c  -me  frcTr.  Tokvo  to  addres-  a  '  'in*  nieetms 


"Ut  the  American  pe.^pie, 
the    ccuntry    had    been 
,".1  that  we  f ::i'~e 
::■:■.:  situa'i'rn  thrvnichout 
.ng  and  tu~ultti.,. uo  fe..n 

HINCTON 


Ci 


Tcsr.  he  cv'-.Id  not  l>rlieve 


t  r.  was 

t'r.e  mtenti'.'n  oi  t.he  Congrefs  c^r  the  'a  ill  of 
t'ne  -■American,  people  that  his  rcpo'rt  bt  cen- 
s.red   or   g.uced    m    ad^ance. 

eadv  to  state  that,  under  the  ea2 
:  s.icli  an  order,  he  most  cccdne 
^-:  •:•'  Ct  ;-,-r:  -s  He  w.,,  i  rt  pared 
;  ec.oed  la 't  i-^nd  l'\r.\  il:  t.-  :  uch 
o:  e,  ;-"d  n:ii-t  cec':re  t-  .Kidrer;* 
ltd  the  .American  p-,'  -rle  ■  n  the 
.mt-os  d.o>".  It  hi--  W'  ::is  and  nid-t- 
Cv'untrv    e\ni  cted,    o  u.d 


He  was 

p- 

to 

t 

^VlSl  o. 

ap;-".;,- 

~.0>'    t  0 

'V^■l:. 


r-fot-,    which    cu 
iivt  b-,'  his  own. 

This  was  the  sitUEtion  throughoio  v.'erines- 
ri -y  until  the  parade  reached  'oe  ?.  n  Fran- 
f.-co  International  .^;rp<:^t.  It  w  •;  ■■il:  'he 
;;tuation  at  the  very  nt'-mt-t  Gto'i.t  M.e- 
Arthur  waved  c^  ri-by  te  S.o-  Fia.  .ci-.  --  ,  s 
you  may  have  -em  h.m  d. — ..no  enttitd  'io- 
door  of 'the  E, .:,,;.-'  t .%  t,.ke  c:T  :■,  r  V...  hi;.^- 
ton.  D    C 

In  tact,  til-  1;.  t  tr.ir.g  lie  d.d.  be:,  re 
boarding  the  F..:;.--:  afd  r',-i.ng  the  C'  ..:. 
was  to  leave  in  io.i.ri  in.-trti.t.cns  that.  II  tlie 
r.<  -..L---'  which  he  had  reque>tcd  to  be  put  in 
t:  I,  :  „ :  .n  oi  an  order  came.  r.  v^.o  •  e  be 
r.  uK-ed  to  his  plane  tlymt  acri-  o  •',.,  '  ■  :,t:v. 
It  would  be  answered  fr^ni  the  B--..:aLO.  and 
In  the  manner  I  in.',  t  described 

Et'T   THE  O&ni:?.    NF"(EH    CAAtE 

But  the  ttnnsferrinii  of  the  9  a  m  r.Ticlal 
r';e.-^:o;e  fri-in  W'.ishineton  into  an  order  never 
eaitio  When  the  general,  m  his  own  ngnt. 
asked  to  ha^e  that  official  message  made 
clear  and  pos.tne  and  clean-cut.  the  message 
wa.>  Withdrawn 

-Se  you  and  I  and  America  and  the  world 
heard  Gen.  Demela5  MacArthur  speak  his 
own  words  before  Congress,  and  with  the 
welfare  of  our  gallant  men  in  Korea  and  all 
over  the  world  always  "tn  his  tijoughta  and 
always  in  hla  prayera." 


Oh.  friends  and  neighbors  everywhere,  all 

c"'i-i:o\ersy  is  s*c^  nUary  to  me.  Debates 
ab'ut  jtratecy  c.^n  tttt  very  complicated. 
Paro.an  ideas  leave  me  very  cold.  It  s  the 
indvicual    Im   interested   in. 

Here  L*^  a  real  n:?.ii,  a  real  American. 

I  oiten  s;>eak  on  thii  proi^ram  of  American 
hi:.te.ry. 

Here  IS  a  man  who  ha  lived  his  hfe  in 
p  liberal,  llghtuo:  w..y  thi.t  mates  his  name 
i-;,  n- 111'. metis  ».th  A.T.erieivn  ju:-tice 

K;.:e  is  a  man  who  operates  m  the  field 
of  f„.th.  the  held  of  decency,  the  field  of 
c.,air.;ee  a:id  honcr. 

When  he  says  s^nitthlng  you  never  need 
to  aok  "Is  this,  the  depth  of  his  thoughts, 
or  a  iiilte  bottom"'  ' 

When  he  divs  s.,  rr.ething  you  never  h-'ive 
to  ask-  "What  is  he  planning  to  gam  for 
him.-oh''"     F-T   th.e   answer   is   nothing. 

In  hi^  first  mi.imeT:t  b.ick  on  the  soil  cf 
his  hcmelanri.  said  he:  "I  have  been  asked 
If  I  mteriaed  xo  enter  p..ihtics.  My  reply 
we:.  ■>'..■■  I  have  no  pcluical  aspirations 
V.  hat,-otver.  I  do  not  intend  to  run  for  any 
p-litaal  i.ffice  I  hope  my  name  wnll  never 
be  u.ted  in  a  pM-iliticai  way  The  only  politics 
1  h.ave  IS  contained  i,n  the  simple  phrase 
v.:  w-:-.  well  bv  ail  i.  f  vou:  Gcxl  Bless 
Arne.ica." 

A   SF.nn.rss   AMrsirAN 

Ve. :  111  any  walk  of  life  the  mean  minded 
and  tlie  small  m'ly  com.e  and  gn  The 
.^eiuincrs  and  the  pi'itters  may  c.ime  and 
e  . —  m  busincT.s  :n  p<:iuics,  in  the  pic'es- 
s.  ■ns.  Thci-^e  wno:':*  idea  of  hfe  is  to  pe,  ter. 
!..ie.  and  bite  m.ay  ce;me  and  z<-\  and  his- 
t  TV  will  little  remember  what  they  Siiy  cr 
d".  The  self-seekers,  the  opportunists  and 
tlie  iirabbers  niav  ceme  and  go  and,  with 
their  t,  :n,:,  will  be  fcTgotten  t..>gcther  with 
the  prizes  .tnd  prestire  tb;ey  so  avidly  seek. 
Tnrv  w.il  occupy  ni  lacting  place  on  the 
p.:!:i  ;.  o!  L'ur  troubled  human  .story  in  your 
l.r.d  and  mir.e  But  this  man  will  live 
f..re\er  m  the  imperishable  memory  of  a 
g.'.i'e:--;  .Old  I;ee  Ameri'-'.. 


Hon»e  Work  Needs  Attention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OT    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiiian.  Mr. 
v'^^pcaker.  wlule  hundred.s  of  ihcusands 
Oi  o'ai'  men  are.  we  aie  told,  fiiihlmg  to 
rc.ni.iin  communhsm  and  make  secure 
fiee  nations:  iind.  while  administration 
f^noke.'^men  and  .'^ome  Member:-  of  Con- 
{;:'e*^s  are  ins.sting  that  our  people  make 
furlhtr  sacrifices  to  aid  so-called  free 
nations  we.  the  .\nierican  people,  are  lo.s- 
iiv,:  our  own  fiet-iom. 

Because  cf  ever-mere:'..';. ng  ta.xation 
and  new  rules  and  re^'dlaiioas  ccmmg 
out  of  Wa.'^hmfiton,  we  not  only  find  it 
more  difficult  to  meet  our  tax  bills,  to 
purchase  in  the  open  market  al  a  rea- 
sonable price,  the  thinps  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed;  but  business- 
men find  their  time  wa.sted  in  their  ef- 
forts to  comply  With  tho.se  rules  and  reg- 
ulations. And.  worse  yet,  is  the  ever- 
increasing  curtailment  of  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  exercise  his  right  to  work, 
a  right  completely  ignored  by  profes- 
sional reform  organizations. 
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Per  example,  in  G'^rcn  for  wpf>ks 
men  and  wcmcn  \*.ho  mu>t  \vo:k  A  they 
would  eat.  have  txrn  prevented  by  a 
m.ncT.ty  using  dead.^  wtapcns.  from 
wcrii.n,-  Should  not  our  Govt  rr.niPaL. 
ine  CoHKref-s.  whUe  s»-^k.in*;  ihrou^h  the 
.•^vmrd  Fr:  CCS  to  br.iK-  frec'd^-m  to  a 
p^rpie  Thousands  ol  miles  away,  do  a 
!:it!e    worning    about    the    people    tn 

In  Chicago  people  cannot  purchr.se 
m :!)c  fcr  family  use.  f  r  the  taty  or 
tab.es  o;  the  family.  Why?  Ikcc.use 
these  who  distribute  U-e  m:lk — ^^  hiCh 
oiht i"5-i.e  is  avaiu.bif  — refui*  to  permit 
:t5  delivery 

Wh'le  we  r  re  worr>"'r'-2  about  freec'.om 
m  Asia,  sending  our  men  to  f^sht  and 
G.e  there,  should  we  net  do  something  to 
help  the  farmer  sell  the  milk  he  pro- 
duces, give  the  housewife  who  has  the 
money  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  miilc 
she  needs? 

In  Detroit  city  employees  have,  for 
weeks,  tied  up  the  city-owned  transpor- 
tation system 

Kcsult?  Thcuscnds  cf  peop>  are 
forced  to  seek  other  methoc.s  cf  trans- 
portation. Michigan  has  a  lu«-  which 
provides  that  a  municipal  employee  who 
goes  on  strike  loses  his  ub.  An-^thcr 
law  ma^»>«  It  a  cnimnal  offense  for  any- 
cne  to  interfere  wi*^h  another  whj  seeks 
to  po  about  his  daily  task 

Btit  Frank  X.  Martel.  president  of  the 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County  Federation 
of  Labor,  said: 

The  DSR  (department  o!  street  railways^ 
vehicles  will  appear  only  on  the  streets  of 
Detroit  wben  they  are  operated  by  merabers 
cf  diTtion  36  (the  etriitlnK  locul  i  under 
unicn  ccnditloris. 

In  other  words.  Martel  says  c;ty  ve- 
hicles will  not  run  on  c.ty  streets  m 
Detroit  until  'Jie  demands  of  the  sinking 
local  are  met.  Could  a  Siahn  cr  a  Hitler 
say  more? 

Will  the  law  enforcine  offlcers  cf 
Michigan,  including  our  coverncr  accept 
Martel's  challenge  to  our  freedom,  oper- 
ate the  city's  transportation  system? 

While  we  are  worrying  about  the  free- 
dom of  people  in  Asia.  India,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  should  not  freedom 
be  restored  here  at  home? 

Why  should  American  youth  be  con- 
scripted to  fight  to  serve  the  commercial 
interests  of  other  nations,  protect  free 
nations  throughout  the  world  while  here 
at  home — today,  in  Oeor? la.  IllinOiS.  and 
Michigan — our  own  law -enforcing  ofH- 
cers — because  of  expedierT — permit 
millions  of  people  to  be  deprived  Oi  their 
freedom? 


StealiBf  MB  EUdioa  StiU  Uoprobed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

cm    KAMkAS 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  fUEPEtESXMTATXVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  GBORQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  taken  from  the  Par- 
cons  Sun  which  oHzunents  on  the  Ke- 
fauTer  committee's  report  to  the  Senate. 


I  "J^^'h  to  cr.'A  your  ;■»' irn'";.~n  ?o  th*^  f/ict 
that  one  important  phasv  oi  tl;.-  Kar.^iS 
City  :r.ves*;iiation  i.s  emitted  .n  '.h^:^  re- 
port, and  tliai  L-s  the  s't.iin.^  of  im- 
j.>ounded  ballots  from  tr.e  ci-.; ' ''ioi;<»' 
.-.H'e  m  Kansa>  Citv.  Mo  .->•  v  r.iv-rne 
persons  had  been  mdirfed  fi  r  fraud  in 
tlv.s  elec'ion,  Tlie  evidence  tn  be  -i^td 
afainst  them  wa<  ^'olen  und  tiie  Fedi  r.d 
Gv-'vcrnmen*  ha^  b^^n  ro".'.:r*.\r.t  to  m  ve 
:n  en  thii  Cvise  and  fOice  a  satii-iacory 
conclusion  to  this  t.avei;>  on  the  ^anc- 
tily  of  the  Anierxan  ballot  Thi.s  :>  noi 
the  t:r':*  !''.ect.,^n  stolen  m  Kansa>  Ciiv. 
Mo.  Tl-.at  City  has  a  puouc  record  of 
;  he  ■:  vo'Oh  and  w..i;ot-b»)x  ^tuliVu  ■•  .i.i:  i; 
-.;ould  be  obr.c\:'.  u>  t'-  all  Am'ric.i.n  (  .u- 
ze.Ls. 

The  editcnal  from  tlie  ra-^on.'^  Smt.  of 
May  18.  1951.  follow- 

0^.■E   F:g   0'^:s  i-  n 

TVie  Kef/.u-.  er  .-cmn'.itTrt'  ::  ..s  made  il£  re- 
r>  i;  '  T..1'  Se:.. 'e  :  ':.■  .::.^  f'X:^?c'ed  lines 
V  :.;c»i  sta.-ucl  ■\::h  a  ic  :.'inclailon  of  Am- 
t.-a£,ador  VVilUiini  0"D-Aytr  :cr  his  adminls- 
Tr;iticn  as  mayor  oi  Sex  Y  :'i.  Ai.d  continu- 
lag  on  d</wa  threui;h  a  :ec;'.,iuoii  of  crime 
ert.viiits  from  coa^-i  u^  c..  a-t 

There  wa5  cue  sigrifica'  :  i  r..;-.slon.  The 
cc::.rr..:-ee  looiiPd  i:i'o  the  Kan^uo  City  crime 
jr.uaticn.  hut  ii-.ade  in.-  mcutlon  of  one  of  the 
fcig^est  scandiils  :n  rei  t  r.r,  •:■:  .r^  *tere — the 
thtft  -f  ir.v.-.*  unfif'd  n..'.:  •_;  ;;  ::.  he  county 
co'"r'.h'iU:;e   1:2    '.t'-i~ 

The  bi'.loTs  wer?  heinc  hr'r!  :'«  evidence 
acainct  71  pers<;)ns  Ir.dKtcd  '  r  vote  fravida 
In  the  1046  primary  ir:  whi'  h  .i  presidential 
cppcnent.  Rccer  C.  Slaugh'f.'-  w.>.«  dele.t'ed. 
Thf  c  ur*. h,  '-.."e  -ale  in  v\  .~:.  •h'v  A'-^re 
Pt<3red  was  tloisT.  "uen,  the  tm.i  '.a  .-ind  'r.e 
culprits  bc'h  vani.T.fd  intti  t'.-.n  air  .TnJ 
rcthir.2  has  bc^n  hea.-d  Irijni  the.r.  smrf 

The  Federal  Government  maOe  .ittle  ett  rt 
t..,  mvesticate  the  crime,  even  tin  ueh  ;•.  in- 
volved a  ce.ngressitnal  .-ace  ''he  l>;.'..-t- 
n.e.nt  t  Ju.^t.ce  has  been  H'lfuscd  0'  r':  .:'.  z 
I's  p.mches  on  the  case;  it  never  ha>  ^x- 
p'a.ned  satiif.i':  ".<jr..y  the  rtnLSoiis  l^r  iid  m- 
arti.-ii. 

The  Kefauver  rcminrtee  renaer^d  a  erf'. it 
r^.'vice  to  the  country  in  -e  .e.i.n.^  tne  -Aitle- 
s.^read  operations  01  rai^keteers  ajiU  crime 
fyndicatcs.  It  txpn^Tcd  ci.nd.i  u.  iis  :a  Kan- 
5-is  City  with  a  hiie-to<..th  o  mo  but  what  it 
oitri-'Ljtcd  IS  ai  ...tvi'  us  <'..    -a.-..^  it  l.und. 


A  Soldier's  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  RirJ.IARKS 

CF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF    .*JUI_\:.SA5 

Ti  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREsENTATIVLS 

Wednesday.  May  23,  I'Jol 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr  f  jeaker.  thf> 
ct.>^er  day  I  received  a  Utter  from  Lt 
Chiries  M.  Nelson  of  try  home  town  I 
have  known  this  lad  all  hi.s  life  He 
grew  up  m  our  community.  He  married 
Ml3S  Jimmie  Hammons,  a  lovely  local 
girl.  They  have  two  children.  Sherry 
and  Carla.  This  young  soldier  Is  barely 
old  enough  to  ca.st  his  first  vote,  yet  he 
wr'tes  with  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
or:  much  older. 

His  letter  home  was  so  full  of  common 
sense  and  patriotism  that  I  a^ked  his 
permission  to  use  it.  Because  I  am 
pro  id  to  be  a  neighbor  of  this  b<  y, 
proud  of  his  spirit,  and  proud  of  h;s 
attitude,  I  want  to  share  it  with  you. 


Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  exreni  :nv 
remark.".  I  make  his  letter  a  pan  (  f  my 
remarks; 

K.  Rr.\  r.  1 
Ctar  Jim:  Eecrlved  y  ur  Iciter  t.u,.y. 
V.aa  surprised  and  glad  to  bear  from  yuu. 
1  ai  Just  like  all  the  re«t.  I  love  to  get  malh 
I  don't  remember  the  letter  you  rcfcrr'  d  to 
•-"CECtly.  but  anything  I  write  hone  >xu  c^n 
n.'-e.  becaare  I've  been  trying  to  tell  them 
Ju£t  what  Is  going  on  without  matir^  it  any 
better  or  worse  than  It  is 

None  of  us  »aut  to  t)C  ov.  r  h»rc  r.id  n  ^ne 
of  us  want  to  fleiht  unless  we  inuc  to  but 
when  I  look  at  these  people  and  how  'hey 
lue  and  have  lived  und  r  •  .e  Commies,  I  lu 
rrady  Ui  fight  if  it  will  hrl;  Itrep  riy  fanii.y 
from  hiivlng  t'.-  ,  ••  tin;:  wiv  Th.>y  V,.w-  a 
celebration  here  wlieu  a  oaby  lives  lo  -jc  a 
hundred  days  old.  because  they  fipure  it  l-is 
a  pretty  good  chance  to  live  'Ah.e!i  i:  ,i'e> 
that  long.  I  cant  see  why  "hey  :n  •  d 
celebrate  so  much  though  because  tlic  chi.d 
has  practically  no  future  to  live  fur.  eiicept  a 
lifetime  of  poverty.  Ulth.  and  hard  w  rri.  I 
believe  anyone  who  stops  to  think  a  little 
p.itcr  seeing  them  will  do  anything  nccrs.  .jry 
to  keep  their  loved  ones  from  It. 

As  to  the  two  schools  of  thought  I  belong 
to  the  cue  that  believes  In  keeping  com- 
munism out  of  any  cf  the  countries  that  do 
not  want  It.  These  towns  are  not  pretty 
when  the  war  has  paseed  through.  I'm  no 
hero,  but  I'll  go  all  the  way  to  keep  t'.;e 
fighting  out  of  America 

I  don't  have  any  world  ; '.an  a!!  f.^ured  '  ut, 
I'm  not  smart  enough  or  bi  t  enough  for  that. 
but  I  know  that  comm'tnism  Is  rotten  the 
way  it  Is  being  run.  and  I  d  n>  wan'  i*  '  > 
ever  come  to  Amerira  If  I  have  to  fi/ht  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  K>^ep  it  tr  :n  iV  I  .1  do  it. 
Another  thing  I  k!.w  :  tl  at  I  d'  nt  w.m' 
the  fighting  to  .  ■. -t  -v  i  An-;»^nran  :-  11  I.' 
we  have  to  fight,  let  o  n  <  .;  it  CLO,.=e  •n  the 
Jlgrrer  who  start.-.  It,  and  '.cl  It  be  n  his 
land. 

I  suppose  you  have  read  fhe  cMppinc  fn- 
closod  and  like  the  other  rc-pIe  hack  hi  me 
have  worried  ah-  It  Wfll  the  only  thing 
I  can  say  is  that  •■  ■■  h.>v  evidently  wanted  t'j 
make  his  folks  tinnk  he  wis  really  having 
It  hard  and  get  a  Uttle  rvnipathv.  V!h..'  he 
actually  did  was  worrv  'he  heck  cut  of  all 
the  wives  and  families  back  h'  :no  We  have 
been  having  pretty  good  f'X>d  ever  since 
we  ^t  in  Korf^a  'i-id  th.ere  is  en^nuh  c'  it. 
(B  end  C  raM'  r.=  n<  t  S.nriini  I  wMuldn't 
doubt  bu*  wlm:  th*"  bov  that  wrote  the 
letter  has  ,;.,.:  .rd  -  nic  w';.,;it  since  he  h.'s 
been  here.  A'  ar,v  r.'te.  he  isn.'t  at  ail 
underfed,  and  neither  are  ai  y  cf  the  rest  of 
us.  I  know  wha*  Im  talking  about  t>e- 
cauce  I  sleep  with  the  re;:t  of  the  men, 
stand  in  the  same  chcjw  line,  and  Rtt  the 
same  amount  ,'f  i-,  od.  .\s  for  slecpinL;  quar- 
ters, we  h.r.e  eii'lit  squad  tcnt.-^  with  one 
stove  in  each  tent,  and  casoline  and  fuel  ci! 
to  burn  m  ii.cin.  V.e  always  have  had 
plenty  of  fuel  except  U.:  three  cr  i'  or  days 
after  one  of  our  niijvt  ;  Our  enuipnie-.t  Is 
not  brand  new.  but  we  have  .seven  tractorf 
and  six  guns  In  working  condition.  Thai. 
stuff  about  the  rrooves  is  pure  nonsense. 
Our  c;:'  ■  !  •-■'■•  ^l^e  .is  a  Whole  in  i^-'-od  shr^e. 
as  lon^;  as  the  r.'-^^^  keep  them  clean.  \V>< 
have  some  that  ?.r'^  no  g  m  d  without  ordn;;;vc 
work,  but  our  supply  ha.-i  been  workm'^  on 
r  all  the  time,  and  we  are  tn  gcv^d  shape. 
fatigues  are  a  hard  Item  to  get  but  wi- 
aren't  really  hurtmtj  yet.  All  in  all.  I  w"\;Ul 
F,;>-  v.^'  .tre  In  pre»'v  eood  jhape,  Oxir  'r;>in- 
li'c  '.K  '.--  ;  '  mple'e  :i«.  anvone  could  n5k  for,  W" 
toiik  a  hafalkni  test  a  couple  of  weeks  agr, 
.md  n,  if!e  rt.3  2  percent  Not  bad  for  a  bun.ch 
I  f  Aritics.  huh  ,'  'We  appreciate  what  th'! 
pe'i!  ;e  at  home  and  you  people  in  Wash- 
l:;k,'ti  n  have  been  dolnt;  to  get  u.s  mor* 
tralnlrii.'  and  we  know  you  were  doing  \t 
entirely  for  us  But  we  feel  and  felt  all  thJ 
t.ine  that  tlie  S'ji  ner  we  were  '-...sed.  thj 
Bi  <  ::cr  we  wiuld  be  able  to  gel  this  mesi 
C-.  cr   and   get   back  home. 
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We  are  about  3  miles  fr;ini  t'.ie  tluny- 
elehth  right  now,  and  have  hi...'.;y  i>e«  n  do- 
ing our  shooting  at  the  Chir^k«  l^r  3.d.;;.s 
now^.  All  of  us  are  f,lad  t  -  :  c  ti  .:  .  \\.:.it 
we  were  meant  to  do  inste.id  -  i  /u  ;  ^■■-ofi:ii; 
arotind  so  much.  We  are  l>acking  up  the 
Seventh  Infantry  and  doing  a  good  Job  from 
what  we  hear. 

1  am  proud  of  otir  battalion  and  am  con- 
fident we  can  handle  any  job  they  gne  us  to 
do.  It's  not  going  to  be  peaches  and  cream 
by  any  means,  but  we  can  take  care  of  our 
part.  The  morale  is  high,  ;ind  the  inen  Lue 
willing  to  do  their  Jobs. 

I  was  made  first  lieutenant  the  26th  along 
with  all  but  one  of  the  other  second  lieu- 
tenants. I  hojDe  I'm  back  home  before  I 
get  another  promotion.     Don't  we  all. 

I  really  cant  think  of  much  else  right  now . 
I  Jtut  got  back  from  a  liaison  job  this  morn- 
ing and  I'm  pretty  tired.  Tell  all  the  folks 
you  happen  to  see  that  we  are  all  O.  K  and  if 
It  doesn't  get  worse  they  have  no  need  to 
worry  about  us. 
Sincerely, 

C"!!'".;  IS  M   Nelson. 


Address  cf  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
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HON.  w.  st£RLi:;g  cole 

Of    NFW    YOr.K 

IN  THE  I.OU-E  OF  REPREbENTATR'ES 
Wednesday,  May  23.  l^isl 

Mr.  COLE  of  I^cv  Ym-v  :,:r  ?p--  .icfr, 
an  e::ochal  event  m  New  '^/orlv  f  \.>'  cc- 
curred  on  Saturday,  May  19,  when  :he 
Cornin'::  Ghiss  Center  wu.s  dedicateu  by 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  The  Corning 
Glass  Center  wo  conce.vtd  and  con- 
structed by  the  Corr.iiiv  Gla -,>  Works  r.s 
its  gift  to  the  people  of  ilv^  c^iu;.;-;  on 
the  one  hundredth  anr.:vcr>;\vy  ol  the 
life  of  that  corpora! ion.  Tlie  st  vac . 'ure  is 
a  unique  combination  of  niu.cuni.  li- 
brary, assembly  hail  for  civic  activU-e.-^. 
and  i^kdu-tinal  p-'od.iction  yw.eie  the 
public  c\^n\ner.-onaliy  oo'-'^rvo  tr.e  la^ci- 
nating  art  oH/.-Cviiv-  i/t-.,-,  Tho  ceir.er 
is  not  only  a  n-oii.imvir  to  the  innumer- 
able persons  v,  ho  l.^i.e  contributed  to 
the  origin,  d  v  elopnimt,  and  success  of 
the  Corniiu,  G'..;-^  ^VoI:^..^  but  of  ureat-.-r 
significance  it  may  v  t  ;1  s-iac  a:-  V:.q 
medium  through  whicli  t;ettfr  liv.r. :  on 
the  part  of  all  tlie  p  oiue  mi-ht  be 
achieved. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  mcluchiv:  tlie 
address  delivered  by  Go\ernor  Dewe;-; 

AOOBESS  or  Gov.  TH'im.\S  E.  Dew:  v.  of  Nrw 

Dr.  Odergaurd.  ^:r.  Houghton.  dl-Jtln- 
gulsihed  representatives  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  ladies,  and 
gentlemca,  as  an  Americnn,  I  am  tremcn- 
douE'.y  proud  that  in  our  country  ue  arc 
able  to  celebrate  an  event  of  this  kind  V.  e 
are  here  to  dedicate  the  greatest  glass  ccntr  r 
In  the  world.  It  Includes  the  largest  library 
of  the  history  and  science  of  glars  maiiiae, 
an  unequnlcd  collection  of  glass  products 
made  over  nearly  4.000  years,  a  continuous 
exhibition  of  the  art  cf  hand  glass  blcwin.^ 
and  this  beautiful  auditorium,  which  '.■.hi 
also  serve  as  a  community  center. 

Where  else  in  tlie  world  lias  tlie  cenius  cf 
man  l>een  able  to  create  such  a  ce.Uf^r  s  f 
learning,  research,  and  scholarship,  not  bcolt 
out  of  taxes  wrun^  t:  m  the  iieopie,  and 
under  z  ■•.cmnifnt  cjiut'.  .,  but  as  a  bvprod- 


iict  of  mdusfrv  and  Irecdoni  W.axv  else 
Could  a  cnij'.any  which  si.iricd  hr.:;i  siy  10) 
years  ai;o  b'uld  s^'■^_\^  a  ccn'er  .and  (ieoicate 
it  to  the  bene;;:  ,  f  r;,e  pp  .>i  i  Whrrc  flse 
Ci'Uld  men  s'«  oniii.int  A'  dc\»iop  t  n*  ;r  t.i'.- 
ent-  and  Uicir  iiroriuctr-e  nt-nius,  not  thr.>u^h 
nvT'-jvCiV  ];,  ;  T;ir<'U-h  e.\',noitation,  b^.;t 
li.r  ;i:!i  1  .rd.  Irce  comjietition,  thr-  i;  ni 
ski:;,  rise. in  h.  and  farsichtcd  manr.genu'iii ,' 
Tliat  kind  "f  fu<  cess  is  possible  only  under 
America!-  :ree  •.ivtiuiTior.s  and  m  An;=:;.  .s 
t;re:i:  free  ni:  :'K''t  ''^r  the  criclsi;!,  >:■  it  v  hxis 
ana  Uie.!^  I  -.ni  very  in-i  nO  li  ,;t  it  <s  In 
^tw  York  .^-am  th.o  tl.c  C"..-n.n.i:  Glass  Co. 
found  the  i  n.  ::;...  '.-r  w.  -p;-fre  to  develop 
Its  50.00^1  spetn,;  1 ,  i:  ii.u:...-  n.a  uifterent  kinds 
(>•■  in.is;-.  v.il.  !'>  en  irni.us  researcl;  r -> 
j'lihrd  craifm::.,  and  progressive  ni.c..,;-'^- 
mtni! 

It  >eoms  to  n'f^  that  here  tfxlay  we  shoi;'.d 
11  't  nicrejy  d<  i.caie  this  beautiful  svmb  1 
of  freedom  and  achieieiiicnt  but  tliat  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  covernment  which  made  it  p-is- 
sible.  For  we  .ir-^  rntraaed  T'dav  in  the  bit- 
terest, most  drr:.,ri:;il  war  m  the  history  of 
mankind.  We  ;.re  bcm.'  warred  a  rainst  by 
a  sinister  and  ;..  ufrhul  alliance  of  sla%-e 
masters  We  and  "u:  allies  of  the  free  world 
are  being  warrca  a.,.anst  by  every  device  of 
propa-randa,  treachery,  treason,  revolution, 
and*  force  of  arms.  It  takes  different  forms 
in  different  places  but  the  war  Is  Implacable 
and  unending. 

At  last  our  country  is  b'  nnr.ini:  *.'  mo- 
bilize Its  spiritual  and  mnierti-.l  strei.  tii  to 
beat  off  this  aggression  and  to  build  a  g.<at 
alliance  tlirough  which  to  win  a  peace.  But 
If  we  are  to  wm  the  peace  we  need,  amon; 
other  thino's,  a  tjctler  understanding  of  wh:;i 
w^e  are  fighting  for.  Communist  propaganda 
says  we  are  fighting  an  imperialist  war. 
Oiily  the  most  ignorant  would  accept  that 
p.riTument  bc:;ause  the  world  knows  that 
.America  se:::s  domination  over  no  territory 
and  no  peoples.  It  is  tJie  Saviet  Union 
which  has  gobbled  up  nation  el  err  nation 
and  extended  its  control  Irom  2^0,000.000  to 
SCO. 000 .000  people. 

The  Communists  shout  that  we  are  fight- 
ing fcr  capitalt.-m.  I  ask,  'Whet  Is  capitalism? 
It  is  In  Russia  where  capitalism  has  been 
twisted  a'id  riecenerated  Into  Its  ugliest 
form.  It  IS  m  Russia  wi.ere  state  capitalism 
raises  the  funds  for  new  enterprise  by  ex- 
tortion from  people  who  are  driven,  exploited, 
hungry,  and  cold. 

Y'et  I  will  not  say  that  we  are  h^htlne  for 
free  cnpitalism  or  free  enterprise.  I  will 
not  even  say  that  we  are  fiahtlnt*  f^r  a 
system  that  can  produce  the  incredible  v.  n- 
ders  of  our  private  t^iteri;"".  '^  v  hich  pi^vs 
the  hichest  wazes  in  the  v  i.u  ;  r  the  shir  - 
est  hours  of  work  and  achieves  an  la.- 
equaled  system  >.  \  unsmpioyment  insur- 
ance, old-age  l)enent^,  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic sc.-Urity. 

Certainly  we  are  not  fighting  for  tiie  Py- 
rex  dir.h  m  whii^h  you  bake  a  cake  or  the 
200-inch  lens  for  the  Mount  Palomar  tele- 
sec  p?  rn.-.de  bv  Ccrning  G'aiS.  We  are  not 
figataig  for  the  radio  or  televirion  *ubes  it 
makes  for  us  or  for  its  tinsel  b  '-  wh.ich 
hang  on  your  Ciiristmas  tree.  'V>  e  are  not 
fighting  for  its  technical  marve".'-  ^wc'ci  as 
the  photosensitive  £i.«..=^s  that  tal-ic.-.  three- 
dimencional  phot ,.  i:r.-.phs  or  for  tlie  g.;as 
I:  mp  V.  h:cr:  k.hs  disease  tierms. 

Thc^e  m.r?c;o5  of  reFenrcli  and  JrCiencc  and 
r.-.edicine.  o!  hlch  livn.e  .sn  ndard?.  of  lux- 
i--y  ;irc:!\'cts  are  never  .^ee  n  '..y  Communut 
pl;.-,  0.-,  E-'t  they  are  iUL:t  th?  incidental 
bcn'-ilti  cf  hnnn>n  frecdcn-.  Our  rur;>:>se 
siaiiCi.-r  ill  a  i.-v  b'o.tC'cr  and  h'nicr  rock  We 
are  jjot  fiihtm:,  tor  thmci  We  are  fiuhtm^ 
f'.r  ideal? — i^r  hurrniii  values.  We  are  fj^tht- 
i.nvr  hrjamst  the  blackest  and  m-ic-t  ruti'he.ss 
tyranny   the   world   has   ever   known. 

L'nder  communism  there  is  only  one  em- 
pl'  ver  of  la'our  in  all  the  nation — tlie  Soviet 

fctate. 


There  1>  i^Ov  tnu  aecncy  tiiat  f-ets  vatf-s 
hours  o:  !;il)i.):  and  v.;:king  c.'ndliion.s-  tne 
fao\ie:    jt;Oe 

There  ;s  on^y  ci!;e  ii;'e:icv  fiiat.^etj;  pric-s 
(r  invrs-,<  r.ip,';.'-  ih."  ^■.  i',i<'t  stau-  fnoor 
c  nnn,;ni,-:n  ;  hc;e  1-  \\>  collective  bar,.;ain- 
11  ■^  tin-re  :oe  no  i-wskc..  There  are  »  niy 
FpU'-.  h:,.ck!is- in:n  -i,.ve  i-.-.V^or .  c. aii/cn: rat !oa 
t.m.ps  a;.d    \h>-  l.rn'.j   .--quad 

In  Pu.'--ia  trscrr'  l.^  n>  cc-io'ce  i-f  I'lrTslnji 
tljc  rascals  out  (:;h;':  'I  he',  !,a  c  e:-c;.''ns 
v.'li  onlv  one  ^.  t  if  c:o;o:cli'i<  a:d  they 
w  n't  evtn  id  t..(-  uve;a:e  tn^i/cn  j  m  the 
t.-nunn:.!.--!    I  ,irt\ . 

T.ie.-c  ar:>  ^-'T■■  i  .f  tb.e  "iing';  ue  arc  h:ht- 
inw  ;.r  isn.-t,  1  (!;t:e  srtv  tiiere  are  few  Ani*>r- 
Ic.in:,  vi,n>i  w  .uici  not  iiive  ui>  evervtluni;  they 
li:;\e  a:  •::  live  r^iuh  lili!iE"-y  and  In  ca\es 
i.oht-T  -inui  be  ruled  bv  Cunrnu;  ot  i\r,o.nv. 
I.'r;r.  ,r  1  h:s  cojutnrnt  '.ve  ha'.c  <;i-\-t;o!>ed 
ti;  :-v  !-.!,e-t  flower  Ihp  idea'-.  f..i;-  wn.l(-l'.  snen 
Ivoe  loi:c!"0  a!:cl  died  the;e  t  litiv.sn;  d  ■•  cf 
ytn-.rs — th.e  idea-  i  f  hur..:'n  iihertv  l.cre  every 
one  of  Gf>d  s  ere  o. ore-'    i.s  prfcions. 

In  .-^n-irrica  the  rh  ht  t  v,'<  rship  C  d.  th? 
riiiiit  to  think  and  srifak,  ti;  creaic  and 
acbifve  lia-e  tjern  d< '.  eit  ijiod  ?o  a  ;>(  nit  never 
eo_u.iicd  before.  Here  vc  h;-;\e  created  a 
system  nuaratiteed  b\  a  dm' ■  itnt."n  Th(  v 
Fay  !■. -b  idv  c;'n  r:i!  the  C  'i't:',";'n  an.J 
few  can  eve:;  fju'te  11  B\;!  i;;  ;t-  cm,!.:..';o;^ 
tie-  <■:  ':'ierty  and  cqualiiv  < '.  nrn  j  ■.;  d  *- 
n:'o.  ;o  :  <•  null  o')prrtuiii:v  wc  hnd  'h,-  \a'.,vX. 
of  1  ;:•■  c.v.^c.  We  inc  dcdic,  led  n  'he  en- 
ncblenie:  t  of  man  and  the  fn!le«t  d.\  elo.i- 
n-:(  nt  or  In-  icf:niti'  po.,siiji.it;eL .  ^.ii.rituahy 
a:;d  mat-Tiahy 

The  do.ixr.tf'  c!  ailenre  we  fare  m  the 
v  r.c:  ic.'Cfi  t,,niy  oi.v  ci'.-irc  or  free  men. 
W.-  mu  '  \iew  it  ji^  a  ti;ne  cf  'a^ri'rc.  as 
an  opportunny  t  ;  live  br;.veiy  and  to  bolU 
strongly. 

At  this  turning  poin'  m  tiie  hhtirv  of  an 
old  and  tortured  world  we  hue  •  r  i;  t 
chance  to  bi'ild  f'"eci>in  in  ,i  v.i>r;d-wnie 
foundation;  we  hio. e  a  chance,  if  we  uill 
sacriSce  enough  acci  be  'aim  ai^d  v. ..  <•  :,nd 
strong  enough  to  wm  the  nrst  j'reat   ]>  ;-,ce. 

At  this  moment  we  are  brin2  s"reo,  tried 
by  an  active  a?gie?'or  m  K'  rea,  6,0C.)  rniics 
from  home.  We  are  n  i  flglituia  tliere  fur 
ourselves  alone — tio.u  :h.  we  :.re  mdecu  fi.-li:- 
ing  to  keep  war  away  from  our  shores  and 
our  homes.  We  are  acta n:  upon  the  tnnda- 
no'-n*;:i  truth  that  freed-  m  is  maclv,  a'.-le; 
Th;o  v.e  cannot  live  alone  m  the  woiid  As 
a  na*.  ii  ve  liave  dfterinined  t.hat  we  c:oi- 
no:  ;,"  •.;•  tile  bi  OV  of  freedom  to  be  cJt 
away  m.^er  by  hn^er  .and  linib  by  lur.b 
F.':'!':;  :n  e\'er> v.iiere  mtist  be  preserved  —  (.ir 
fieec.ini   e\eryv,  here   vii!    d'C 

D?  p.ie  aii  tlie  ehortfi  of  Wi.'.e  men  thre:ueh 
the  ■:  'n'ories  tliere  h  ,s  never  before  been 
an  "rfr-i'ii  when  1,5  n::ti';ns  took  up  arms 
together  "•  result  ascrcs-non  under  an  figency 
lepresen'me  the  w!  ole  world. 

1;i.>  ure.-.tf'-t  alliance  iii  history  1=  n-:w 
bei'-.e  pi;t  1 1  the  acid  test  Never  before  did 
we  nf"  a  so  much  to  ."^tiuid  t  :>gethcr  and  wnn, 
el:  e  uc  nifty  tali  apart  and  lose.  Never  be- 
1  re  V  :,,  a  CLiUse  r-o  !iirc:;tened  by  the  strer?"3 
re  .;'i.o  ■  iroin  the  \ery  freedom  we  are  fight- 
ing o,  ■  re~er-  e. 


Of 


ur.se   an    a':-zre:o,i 


n   of  free   nations 


w.t  1  ron.iictlriE  econcinic  Interest.s  cannot 
l)e  hii^nesst^d  into  perfect  unison  like  M^'SC'iW 
]:n;:pti.i.  Of  C'iir:e  ether  nations  will  do 
t*::n;s  v.-'  d:-at;ree  v.oh.  .'UEt  as  we  do  many 
f.;..c,«  they  disi-.cree  with.  Of  rounse 
th'iurl.'le  s  p«,  opie  m  hicn.  places  will  tay 
tilt  V.  ..r.'rt  posAifcle  t.h.ngs  ixjth  here  and 
a'ercroh  Of  course  we  wi!I  have  Vjetween  us 
and  c;r  aiiies  the  fame  grave  difflcu'ties  we 
h;o, e  ,i;nionc  our  elves,  even  as  we  h.ive  be- 
twee-i  p:ii  tical  p';rtie3  and  &ch<xj!s  of  tliougiit 
en  important  i.s.'ues. 

Ey  the  same  token  we  have  the  right  to 
criticize  the  British  lor  permitting  trade  with 
Red  Ciuna.  which,  happily,  the  Bntifah  people 
pre  forcing  their  Gjvernmeni  to  brUig  to  au 
end. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRES^SIONAL  RECORD 


In  the  ttme  war  a  rwSfr.lne  Cabinet  of- 
flcwr  tn  Great  Britain  h*5  a  nrht  to  crttlclEe 
cur  policy  with  r*^ard  t>  raw  materials  In 
th*  worW  UKl  wf  ha»e  an  equal  right  to  an- 
tw«'  bliB.  Ttoe  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
undcnMixl  and  b«lieve  in  fre^dam  of  speech 
far  others  In  the  free  world  a*  we  believe 
In  free  speech  for  oxirselves  We  may  dis- 
agree wl-h  our  frlcnda  and  neUhbcrs  at  home 
or  abroad,  we  might  fVght  out  our  crave  Is- 
sue* both  pubildT  and  privately.  But  noth- 
ing moat  e»er  be  allowed  to  serve  the  Rus- 
sian objective  of  dlTldln*  us  from  the  allies. 

Our  d.fiejerxes  will  be  worked  out  In  the 
liberal  tradition.  Through  contrc  versy  we 
come  to  agreement.  No  Communist  a^res- 
sjt  should  eTer  for  one  moment  think  «e  are 
in  disagreement  as  to  our  objective  of  pre- 
serving liberty  at  all  costs  and  winning  the 
pemoc  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

To  these  kteals  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
dedlcmte  ouneivea  today  at  this  great  event 
marking  the  progreas  of  science,  philosophy, 
and  productive  genius  in  America.  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  dedicate  this  Corning 
Glaas  Center  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
progresa  of  free  men  everywhere,  to  the  en- 
rlchoaent  of  life  and  to  the  steady  march  cf 
human  progress  through  which  the  infinite 
poaalliUiuea  of  human  beings,  under  God. 
will  reach  ever  higher  and  nobler  object  i-es. 


"TWt  f'mmti  tW  Dutkfiiuke<l  Seoice 
Ctms  9m  dw  World's  First  Jet  Ace  To- 
day, aad  h  Enmgkk  Joy  to  tJie  Aekms 
Body  of  Gipt  Janes  Jabara,  of  the 
Uaited  States  Air  Force"— Associated 
Presa,  Tokyo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVE3 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
wife  last  erening  directed  my  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  Evening  Star  liavrny 
to  do  with  the  heroics  of  the  men  of  our 
Air  Force  fish  ting  high  In  the  heavens 
above  the  batUeflelds  tn  EU)rea. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  realize 
the  dangers  under  which  our  airmen — 
from  the  moment  they  leave  the  ground 
until  they  land  safely  back  somewhere  on 
a  runway — do  their  work  in  the  new  jet 
fighter  planes. 

Imagine  the  a«'ful  black-out  or  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  pull  of  grarity  on  the 
internal  organs,  which  regtilarly  occur 
as  fce  men  of  our  Air  Force  dive  at  a 
speed  maybe  hundreds  of  miles  in  excess 
of  the  speed  of  sound.  Think  of  the  ten- 
sion and  strain  as  they  come  upon  a 
group  of  enemy  fighters  coming  at  them 
from  an  opposite  direction  and  at  equal 
speed. 

This  means  that  these  several  fighters 
win  cloee  opon  one  another  at  a  speed 
of  1.4410  to  IJOO  miles  per  hour,  and  you 
can  readily  inaglnie  the  small  part  of  a 
second  they  might  be  in  sight  of  each 
other.  unlMi  one  ta  riding  upon  the  tail 
of  the  other  plane. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  readint?  a  medical 
article  lam  week  wliich  nated  that  under 
one  set  of  dreumstances  an  Air  Force 
fighter  pilot — fJylng  the  latest  type  of 
jet—could  easily  fly  one-fifth  of  a  mile 


in  full  view  of  an  enrmy  boforr  ihe 
enemy  pilot's  sight  could  absorb  the 
vision  and  iran.smit  a  mes^sae^  to  the 
brain  telling  that  an  advfrsary  u.i.>  m 
full  sight,  ready  to  destroy  him  and  hi.s 
craft. 

This  type  of  fisrhting  is  whclly  unhke 
the  attacks  that  were  made  with  'h-^ 
prop-properieJ  planes  that  flew  200  3C0, 
and  400  miles  an  hour  m  World  War  II. 
and.  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Associated  Press  dispatch  reporter  stated 
that  Captain  Jabara.  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
was  still  sUff  and  soic  from  Sunday's 
air  battle  in  wh:c:i  he  de'^troyed  two  Rus- 
sian-type  MIG-15  jets  to  run  his  score 
to  si.x. 

My  back  rauj<les  are  .nwrully  sore."  he 
&iiid.  "In  fact,  I  can  h-i.-diy  pit  down,  my 
:\innT  i.s  so  sor*'.  The  nianeuverui*:  required 
to  nidtch  the  evasive  tactics  ut  tiie  MIGs 
pulls  and  strauis  you  All  over,  t>ven  though 
the  tight  l«st«  only  5  niinuies   ' 

Note  how  casually  this  pre.ss  dispatch 
states  that  when  Captain  Jabura  was 
relieved  of  combat  duty  and  "ordered  *o 
JLipan.  he  madp  that  TOO-milc  hop  in  1 
h.our."  and  you  will  realise  how  far  ar.d 
how  fa.st  we  can  travel  'jxl.iy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Wichita. 
Kans..  and  Americans  everywhere  can 
be  well  proud  of  the  hemic  feat  of  Ci^pt. 
James  Jabara — and  in  order  that  all  of 
my  colleasrv.es  may  have  opportunity  of 
acquainting  thpm.selve-  w/h  the  dan- 
gers that  are  sufTered  ever.-  mmuie  by 
our  men  of  the  Air  Force,  under  unani- 
mous con-sent  to  txtend  mv  rr marks.  I 
include  therein  this  Associated  Press  re- 
port from  Tokyo 

That  news  dispatch  :s  as  follows: 
[Fr'-m  the  W-ishL-^eton  Fvcr.!:.*;  :--.ir  of  May 
22,    19511 

Jrr  Ace  Reczzvts  DSC   for  Fic.itt  Hr 
SHutTLDN  T  Have  Bl  .' .n  in 

TCKTO.  May  22 —Thev  pin-  ;d  "p  I';~- 
tinpuished  Service  Crufs  on  the  -v  ->!  >  r;; -t 
jet  ace  today.  Th?  medal,  secc:,  1  ■  -.Iv  -j 
the  Medal  uf  Honor,  broupht  ]nv  '.i  'iu'  iich- 
l.'i?  body  c:'  C^ipt.  J:(me.-,  J.ib.i.'-.'.  '  :  Wichita. 
Kans. 

Captain  Jabara  h.isn't  pl.ivf'd  footbai!  for 
9  years,  but  he  =aid  he  felt  a-  If  ne  d  r  --en 
through  60  minutes  of  the  big  t;ime. 

He  s  Etlil  stiff  and  sore  from  Sunday's  air 
battle  In  vhlch  he  destroyed  'wi  Rus-t.m- 
typye  MIG-15  Jets  •-i  run  hi.>  s.    :T'-  •"  -.ix 

My  back  mu.'scies  are  awfully  s<  re,  hf> 
said.  "In  fact.  I  run  hardiy  ^it  drw:..  nr/ 
fanny  Is  so  s/re.  Tiie  nvint  ir.  erlng  reiivur-'ci 
to  match  the  evasive  tactics  of  the  MI(.i-> 
pulls  and  strains  you  all  over,  even  though 
tiie  fight  lasts  only  5  minutes  " 

Things  have  happened  fa.st  to  Captain 
Jabara — no  slow  p"ke  himself. 

Sunday  he  became  a  Jet  .ice. 

Monday  he  w^is  relieved  of  mmb.it  dtfy 
and  ordered  to  Japan  aj*  an  ins'ructor.  (He 
made  the  700-mlle  hop  in  1  hour  i 

Today,  before  a  group  of  senior  Air  Force 
clBcers.  he  w;i«  decorated  for  dauntiess  ci  ur- 
a<;e  In  attaclLlng  numerii  aijy  superior  for- 
matlona  of  Communist  aircraft. 

All  thU  Ir,  a  Qght  he  shouldn't  even  havn 
been  In,  according  to  Bri>;  Oen  Wiiham  F'. 
Nuckola.  public  information  otEoer  if  the 
Par  Eastern  Air  Forces. 

"Jabara  wont  tell  you  thl.s,  '  Cieneral  Nuck- 
ols  said,  "but  when  he  reached  the  conihut 
area  and  tried  to  drop  his  v.i!>g  tank.s.  <  i:>9 
wouldn't  shake  loose.  That  mtule  his  air- 
craft unbalanced  and  difllcuit  to  mana>;e. 
He  had  to  use  two  hands  on  the  c(>utr  1 
■tick.  He  should  have  returned  to  fca.se  im- 
I&cdlately." 


Caf;taii]  Ja^.ara  uiily  smiled.  He  had  waited 
since  April  22.  when  he  downed  Jet  No.  4.  fur 
his  chance  at  the  ace  maker  (No.  5).  ;i.nd 
wouldn't  be  denied 

The  27-year-old  double  ace — he  was  cred- 
ited with  nine  and  one-half  air  victories  ever 
Europe  In  World  War  II — was  eraduateci  fioni 
high  school  In  Wichita  in  May  1942.  He  •:;- 
listed  as  an  air  cadet  the  same  day. 

He  had  this  to  say  about  the  differ?  ice 
between  air  combat  in  K  irea  ;.nd  Euri.pc 

"There's  a  lot  of  diircrcnce — a-s  mu'  h  as 
night  and  day — because  (1)  of  the  pieat 
speeds  today,  up  to  700  miles  an  hi  v.r.  i  L' i 
the  short  lime  for  Brin«i.  even  when  ytiu  le 
on  the  enemy's  tail,  and  (3i  it's  very  dli!i- 
cult  to  Identify  friend  frum  foe  in  a  i-piit 
second,  since  both  the  (F-t'G)  Sabre  Jet.s  ind 
the  MTGs  have  swept-fcack  wings  and  vi  u 
can't  see  as  well  at  45. COO  feet  a.s  you  ca:i  at 
lO.OCO." 

"The  MIG's  have  many  advantage's  '\ct  us. 
(1)  They  are  only  30  to  50  miles  from  tieir 
base,  so  are  well  fueled,  while  we  use  two- 
thirds  of  our  fuel  getting  to  'MTO  .Alley'  .ind 
back;  (2)  If  they  are  shot  down  and  \:aiI  '  ut 
there's  a  good  chance  they'll  be  back  h,v  i;.g 
Martinis  In  their  oSlcers'  clubs  in  a  few  min- 
utes: (3)  If  they  get  Into  trouble  they  can 
jUde  to  safety  across  the  Yalu  to  their  sj  nc- 
tuary,  where  we  are  fcrtiddcn  lo  go:  and  (4) 
they  don't  have  our  weather  problem'  In 
reaching  the  ccmbat  area." 

As  an  Instructor  he  txpects  to  wash  cut 
many  men— and  save  both  their  lives  and 
their  planes. 


.'\d(Jres.s  of  Dr.  Luis  F.  Thomcn 


F.XTKliSlOS  OF  REMARKS 

•   F 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Of  f'ENNijVi  van:a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RET  RESENT  .\Tr;n:S 

Wednesday.  Mai/  23,  1951 

Mr  FT.OOD  Mr  Speaker,  urder 
lea\L'  U)  e'<ter.d  my  remarks  in  the  F  Ev  - 
ORD.  I  wi.sh  to  include  the  addres.s  rr  ide 
by  the  .Amba-.^ador  of  the  D<-,minican  Re- 
public. Dr  I.ui'^  P  Thomen.  before  the 
Pan  American  A.s.<ociation  of  Philadel- 
phia on  April  28.  1951: 

Ladles  and  gentlemni.  I  .t-.i  pri~fcn-.!:!'y 
honored  to  be  th^  guest  of  the  P;in  .Aine!:c:'!i 
Association  of  Philadelphia  todiy.  I  furept 
as  a  privilege  tins  gesture  of  friendship  and 
good  nelghborllness  toward  the  Dcmlr  ican 
Republic,  which  I  have  the  honi  r  to  rej^rr-ent 
m  this  great  country  of  yours. 

I  particularly  welc<ime  this  opportunity  to 
sneak  to  you.  not  only  because  I  am  a  nrm 
believer  In  the  hieh  principles  of  Pnn  Ai-erl- 
canlsm.  for  wh!i  ,1  year  as.^c>clatlon  st  ind.=;. 
but  because  I  .iin  the  represen'.at:\  e  i;  i 
land  that  Is  jir^ud  t.i  liave  a  clear  recc    d  of 

solidarr.v    i.d     c,i,p»  ration   with    ti-.e     i-tcr 

republics  ui  : ;.c  .Air.er.c-is,  a  land  tha  h.ts 
consistently  upi.  lU  llie  lofty  ideal  i.f  mter- 
Amerlcan  frlclul.^ll!j),  ba.>ed  u;)on  f re 'duin 
and  Justice 

The  aim  of  this  association,  mcj:t  w  r'hy 
one,  Is  to  encourage  all  activities  whicl.  will 
help  to  trn,^  nb<jut  a  better  t:nuerstandii;g 
between  tiie  peoples  of  the  America.s.  Mu- 
tually studying  our  customs,  our  wa  .-s  (f 
thi'ik:::c  i.ur  Ideals,  indeed  our  rea^nns  if 
1  i-l:ic  1  >  'he  best  w:iy  pc;-.?ihle  to  fiirtl  er  m 
this  C'.;.' n.eiit  .'f  (lUrs  ilie  true  demo.-ratic 
concept  of  intfrnational  frlend.ehip  anl  the 
hivi'ui  [Tinripie  v'f  inutu.il  collaboration.  It 
is  h»-c  lu.ne  this  metltullon  stands  for  those 
IJe.ili  ,ind  principles  th^t  I  find  It  esi  e:ially 
^•^;ltilvlng  to  share  this  table  with  the  dls- 
t;;.i;-.:.  i.ed  nien:ters  of  the  ai>soclalloi.. 
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If  underst. aiding  and  cooperation  are  In- 
deed important  element.s  for  continental 
solidarity,  trade  relatu)ns  are  the  very  core 
of  that  solidarity.  Ever  since  the  d.iwn  of 
history,  trade  between  r.ati  ns  has  been  in- 
strumental to  c:vihz;;ti<M-i,  It  is  the  natural 
channel  through  which  peoples  can  became 
better  acquainted  with  one  another:  It  Is 
an  encouragement  for  mutual  Interest,  it  is 
indeed  a  fundomental  pillar  for  peaceful 
International  relations.  That  is  why  today 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  comment 
briefly  on  commercial  relations  between  the 
D  minlcan  Repubhc  and  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  few  years  our  country  has 
enjoyed  a  favorable  balance  cf  trade,  thanVto 
to  the  sound  policies  of  our  present  adminis- 
tration, and  exports  have  surpassed  imports 
by  a  substantial  marsm.  Because  of  this 
favorable  trade  balance  and  becn\ise  of  a 
careful  administration  of  nur  national  reve- 
nues, we  were  able  to  write  off  through  a  sin- 
gle advance  payment  of  SIO.000,000.  the  bal- 
ance of  our  foreign  debt.  As  a  restilt.  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  now  one  of  the  very 
few  debt-free  coiintries  m  the  world. 

Our  trade  relations  are  conducted  mainly 
with  the  United  States,  where  manufactured 
products  malte  up  fcir  SO  percent  of  our  total 
Imports.  Our  sales  to  the  United  States. 
however,  amount  only  to  27  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  The  rect  goes  to  other  coun- 
trie.c,  particularly  In  Europe.  As  the  p;?y- 
ments  for  our  purchases  must  be  made  in 
dollars  because  'he  hulk  of  our  Imports 
comes  from  the  United  States,  we  In  turn 
have  to  sell  our  products  In  dollars.  We 
have  been  successful  In  this  because  most  of 
our  European  buyers  have  been  able  to  pay 
In  dollars  with  funds  from  lend-lease  appro- 
priations and  from  the  Marshall  plan.  How- 
ever, such  three-legged  trrde  is  obviously  un- 
desirable in  view  of  the  unstable  factors  on 
which  it  depends. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  exports  docs 
not  come  to  the  United  States,  as  It  should. 
is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  consumption  of  our 
goods  here.  In  many  cases  restrictions  of 
various  kinds  are  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion which  prevents  the  development  of  nor- 
mal trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Take  for  example  the  case  of  sugar 
which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  our  main  ex- 
port products.  The  m.arketing  of  Dominican 
sugar  In  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  under  current  American  legisla- 
tion. In  such  a  way  that  we  are  able  to  sell 
In  this  market  only  2  percent  of  our  produc- 
tion. If  you  consider  that  our  sugar  is 
exactly  of  the  same  quality  and  the  price  is 
somewhat  lower  than  that  of  other  foreign 
sugar  Imported  in  huge  quantities  Into  the 
United  States,  you  will  certainly  agree  that 
this  situation  calls  for  a  fair  solution. 

Despite  this,  constant  efTorts  are  made  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  m  expand  our  econ- 
omy by  Increasing  and  diversifying  our  pro- 
duction, and  we  are  hopeful  that  throut;h 
the  current  international  policy  of  the 
United    States,    which    seeks    to    eliminate 


portant  raw  material  on  a  large  scale?  If  the 
Industrialists  of  this  area  would  take  a  real 
interest  in  our  products  Just  as  consumers 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  take  an  interest 
in  products  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
then  our  trade  relations  would  r.ideed  yield 
a   better  harvest   for  all  concerned. 

This  aspect  of  our  relations  is  tremen- 
dously important  at  the  present  time,  not 
only  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  outlined, 
taut  because  it  is  essential  now  that  the 
ecuromles  of  all  the  American  RejiUblics  be 
as  .sound  as  pr->ssible  if  the  evergrowing 
threat  of  militant  commuiusm  is  to  be 
elTectively  stopped  In  this  part  of  the  world 
where  representative  democracy  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  ;  e.'ple,  '  is  a 
i-.icred  reality 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should  like 
to  tr.ke  this  propitious  opportoi.ity  to  ex- 
pre,-s  my  Government's  reccRnit;.  ;;  if  the 
high  merits  o:  three  prominent  ciiz^r.?  of 
Philadelphia  who  have  contributed  to  the 
advanc"n-.ent  of  dental  science  and  who  have 
promoted  better  relations  between  this 
country  and  mine.  They  are  Dr  .\rthur  B. 
Gabel.Mr.  Frederick  E  Steen.  a:.d  Dr  Rafael 
Suarez,  to  whom  I  take  pleasure  m  present- 
ing the  decoration  of  the  HercilOic  Order  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  This  ;r,^..rd  is  one 
of  the  hij'he^t  honors  conferred  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  I  feel  p,;rticularly 
pleased  to  bestow  it  upon  three  citizens  of 
Phihidelphi ',  birthplace  of  tic  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  r-.  community 
which  syn^.b'  lizes  that  most  treasured  of  all 
human   ide:;ls:    freedom 

I  c(5r;g-.itulate  you.  Dr  Gabcl.  Mr  Steen, 
and  Dr  Sur.rez  Through  you  we  pay  hom- 
age to  all  Phih-.delphians  and  e.-^peci'ly  to 
the  city  authorities  and  membe--  -f  tl-.is  as- 
soci.ntion  whom  I  tliank  from  tlie  tiMtiom  of 
my  heart  for  their  splendid  welcome  and 
pracinus  liospitality.     Th;M-.k  you. 


trade    barriers 


ueicrer.ces    and    estab- 


lish uniform  trer.tment  to  friendly  nations. 
we  will  soon  be  able  to  intensify  our  trade 
with  this  country,  to  which  the  Dominican 
Republic  is  United  by  natural,  political,  and 
geographical  ties. 

How  drjes  your  great  city  of  Philadelphi,-i 
fit  Into  this  situation,  you  may  ask?  Well, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  here  Is  something  of 
which  you  may  not  be  aware:  a  great  per- 
centage of  our  Imports  from  the  United 
States  come  from  this  Important  industrial 
center.  From  the  port  of  Philadelphia  come 
directly  to  the  Dominican  Republic  manu- 
factured products  of  all  kinds,  machmerv. 
and  agricultural  implements  which  we  need 
for  our  aencultural  expansioi-.  You  have, 
for  instance,  tlie  lartiest  sugar  rehnenes  in 
the  Uiuted  States.  We  export  top-quality 
cane  si. ear  Would  it  not  he  possible,  I  ask, 
that  vuur  refineries  would  consume  our  Im- 
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IN  TME  HOU.^E  OF  REPRE.SENT. -STIVES 

Wcdufydcv^  May  23    V.kA 

Mr.  KOVv'ELL.  Jvlr,  SjJtakcr.  under 
It.ive  to  e:;tend  my  reniark,=  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  \v.'.:it  to  ciill  to  tliC  r-.'untion  of 
Memcc'-s  cI  Ccnrress  a  very  tiood  article 
entitled  'Tail',  niii-i  on  Futures."  by  Ed- 
win Lohcy.  v.liich  appeared  \\\  the  May 
21  edi"on  cf  the  New  Rcpullic.  Mr. 
Lahey  is  a  member  of  the  Wui-:hini:ton 
bureau  of  the  KnltTht  nev.'spapers,  and 
hi.s  article  provides  Con.cres-s  with  .some 
sood  food  for  thought.  The  article 
follows : 

F.'>TTE-.-'...-C.    0:>     FrTTKES 

(By  Edwin  A  Lnhey  ) 
S.  eculators  v:i  com.modities  have  grown  fat 
on  the  Knrean  war.  They  can  operrae  on  a 
shoestrine  and  get  a  turnover  lU:e  a  crap 
game.  Their  profits  totaled  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  m  the  last  6  m':intlis  of 
19E0  To  a  large  extent,  this  killing  was 
made  possible  because  the  commodity  ex- 
changes themselves  fix  the  margin  require- 
ments for  commodity  tradlrc,  whereas  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  controls  the  margin 
requirements  for  securities  tradme.  (The 
stock  market  margin  which  was  50  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  is  7;>  percent  today. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
commodities  speculator  could  get  action  for 
as  little  a*  7  or  8  percent  margin.) 


J.  M  Mehl.  Administrator  of  llie  C<naun  >d- 
ity  Exchange  Authority  of  the  Depiu-tment 
of  Agriculture,  puts  it  this  way 

A  speculat;5r  who  purcha.'ed  Just  befire 
the  K>'rean  episode  and  deposited  the  mini- 
mum margin  c^iuld  have  cashed  in  5  weeks 
later  on  July  28  with  an  approximate  4aJ 
percent  profit  on  lard.  300  percent  on  cotton- 
seed I  il.  300  percent  on  soy>:"eanp.  150  per- 
cent on  cotton,  and  a  comparatnely  modest 
100  percent  on  the  relatively  slugcish  whe.it 
futures 

Latt  summ.er  President  Truman  a.sked 
Coni;res.s  lor  authority  to  control  martnn 
requirement.s  m  the  commtxlUy  markets. 
Concress  withheld  it.  The  President.  De- 
fense Mobihzer  Charles  E  Wilson,  and  Secte- 
tary  of  A'iriculture  Charles  F  Brannan  are 
aiiain  ask.i-.g  for  this  authority  in  the  re- 
newal of  the  Defense  Prod uc ion  Act.  which 
expires  on  June  30,  But  there  is  every  Indi- 
cation that  Congress  will  again  withhold 
f.o»m  the  Government  the  auiliority  to  con- 
tr('i  margins  m  the  comm-'dily  markets.  e\en 
in  the  face  of  a  waruintr  by  Wilson  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
last  week  that  another  speculative  splurge  is 
a  dangerous  possibility.  Trading  in  the  five 
major"  grains  totaled  3.200,000,000  bushels  m 
the  first  3  months  of  lt<5l,  as  compared  witli 
2,4O0,0C0,0Ck:»  bushels  in.  the  same  period  of 
1950  I 

Last  Au:u.n,  when  the  Defense  Act  wns  in 
debate.  Senator  Bt-p.NFT  Mayhank  cf  S-^uth 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Com.mittee  said:  "Speculators  w"iihin 
proper  llinits  ph-.y  an  important  role  Tiie 
problem  is  so  complex  that  it  Is  imjxi'-sible 
o'n  short  notice  !o  work  out  .-.dequate  legisla- 
tion "  Tlie  Member  of  Coi^.tjress  who  spends 
a  quiet  hour  with  the  record  of  commodities 
speculation  will  agree  witii  Senator  Matbank 
that  under  normal  conditions,  the  specula- 
ttir  in  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  soybeans,  etc  , 
provides  the  fluid  mrirket  in  which  the  food 
proce.ssor,  tlie  e!e%at-r  operrstor,  and  others 
m.f.y  conduct  the  "hedgine"  transactions 
which  are  a  necessary  insurance  against 
price  fluctuations.  The  speculator  under 
these  "normal"  conditions  is  the  tall  of  the 
dog  But  m  a  time  like  the  Korean  crisis 
the  t;  il  w  .e:s  the  d'g.  The  speculative 
fever  that  raeed  m  commodities  last  sum- 
mer and  fall  actually  csused  such  erratic 
price  movfmcnt.=  that  the  markets  were  in 
some  instances  made  usolers  for  "hedging  " 
tranractio;:.*. 

The  cotninoditv  speco.h.tor  not  only  makes 
a  perrona!  fortune  and  contributes  nothing 
t  '  s-  f;e:v  In  a  national  crisis  but  he  Us  also 
tlie  niof  .  hlersed  ul  w.tw  at  the  ofllce  cf  the 
Burrr.n  oi  Internal  Revenue  There  is  wide- 
sj^read  tr-x  avoidance  h\  cc^nimo-dities  specu- 
l;oors  tnri.uieh  tiincy  accourting  and  a  de\irc 
ca'Ied  "offsetting  trades,"  The  Bureau  savs. 
"Thtre  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.' 

Even  i;  the  commtxilty  speculator  dosn't 
re.=  ort  to  tax-avoidence  m.ethods,  he  still  is  a 
favored  citizen  with  the  tax  collector.  A 
speculr.tor.  with  a  margin  of  $30,000.  could 
have  netifd  a  profit  of  IIOOOOO  In  soybeaiiS 
m  the  Irot  6  months  of  1950  His  "capital- 
gains'  tio-..  If  he  kept  his  account  open  for  6 
mcnth.=  .  would  have  been  125,000.  according 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  A  citizen 
who  was  the  sole  owner  of  an  incorporated 
plant  which  manufacttired  articles  contri- 
butmiz  something  to  our  standard  of  living 
and  who  mi.de  1100.000  profit  before  taxes  in 
1950  had  a  tax  bill  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  speculator.  The  meni;facturer  would 
pav  840.000  in  corporate  taxes,  leaving  hl..i 
a  personal  income  of  »60.000.  On  this  he 
would  pay  personal  Income  tax  of  more  than 
»26.000  His  net  from  the  »100,000  earned 
usefully  would  be  about  834, OtO  The  specu- 
lator's net  from  the  $100  0<)0  earned  ai  A 
Bliarp-shooter    would    be   $75,000 

The  writer  has  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
available  data,  that  speculators  made  a  profit 
of  174.5  million  in  the  last  6  months  of  WftO 
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In  four  romm>TdiMe9  slone-  »heiit.  corn. 
Foyhe^ns  and  cotton.  An  pxp<prr  at  the  De- 
parrrnent  lI  Asjlctltur*  say*  this  estimate  la 
"ertremelT  conservative  '  "Hie  fli;ure  was 
arrived  at  by  averaelne  the  "open  contract" 
statistics  m  e«ch  of  these  commodities  over 
a  period  of  «  noonths,  deduciinfj  the  percent- 
age which  the  Department  of  Ac^lculture 
Fa>i»  wa«  "bedirlnt;'  and  multlplysntt  the 
speculative  portion  of  the  Tading  by  the  price 
l:Kretn«nt  In  each  crmmodlty 

Only  in  these  four  ccm:.xl:t.es  was  It 
poss'lble  to  find  hoth  the  open  contrRCt" 
pxjsition  daily  and  a  reescrab:y  authentic 
breakdown  of  the  "open  contracts"  between 
h?detnf  and  speculative  trades  There  Is  no 
way  short  of  a  major  conKressicnal  lnve?tl- 
catlcn.  to  detenu  Ire  how  much  the  specula- 
tors -eaitzed  out  of  our  national  crisis  on 
rve.  oats.  lard,  es^,  ccffr^.  sugar,  cnlons. 
potatoes,  rubber.  but*er.  wool  tm.  fc'.ncJc 
pepper,  rice  and  all  the  '"ther  romrrod  v.es 
for  which     here  are  futures  markets. 

The  scybea"  futures  market  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  Just  prior  to  and  im- 
mediately followtng  the  outbreak  of  ih?  Ko- 
rean war  was  the  most  riot^)'.;s  of  all  and 
should  be  worth  the  inTestlgative  time  cl  a 
congres£lonaI  oommlitee  ty  itseif  The  real 
killings  made  in  soybeans  by  the  speculators 
last  summer  even  have  a  touch  cf  oriental 
mystery  Chinese  speculators  dcmm:;tpd 
the  soybean  market  a^  of  June  30.  and  while 
their  names  are  on  a  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture list  that  cannot  by  Uw  be  made  public 
vnless  a  committee  calls  for  It.  there  is  au- 
thoriti-tife  Information  to  the  effect  that 
the  names  of  blood  relatives  of  Mme.  Chiar.g 
Kai-s'.iek.  a  member  of  the  fabulously  ncn 
Soong  family,  are  on  that  !Lst  The  preva- 
lence of  Chinese  accounts  in  soybe  n  futures 
and  the  persistence  of  rumors  on  the  Chicago 
B<  ard  of  Trade  that  a  Chinese  Nati(,iiai:st 
corner"  on  soybeans  was  in  the  making  led 
the  Commodity  Fxchange  Authority  to  con- 
duct two  Investigations  last  year.  The  re- 
port of  those  investigations  stated  that  whi.e 
it  was  not  unusual  for  Cbiue;i€  zo  speculate 
In  soybean  futt:res.  "no  previous  Instance 
h\t  been  found  in  which  Chinese  held  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  t<..tal  open  c  n- 
tracta  in  any  commodity  as  in  the  1950  July 
soybean  future  "  The  CEA,  however,  found 
no  proof  of  market  manipulation,  ur  other 
practices  In  rloiauon  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 

A  conaiderahle  niunber  of  the  Chinese 
tradm  showed  Hong  Kong  addresses.  The 
others  were  located  In  this  country.  The 
largest  aoqpunt  was  held  by  a  Hong  Kong 
commlnton  house,  whose  purcha.ses  were 
distributed  among  14  separate  customer  ac- 
count*. "The  circumstances  surrounding 
the  trading  in  the  14  accounts  carried  by 
the  Hcng  Kong  conunission  firm  point  to 
common  control  and  possible  common  own- 
ership," the  CKA  report  said  The  survey  of 
Jtine  30  showed  a  U)tai  of  56  Chinese  ac- 
counts, which  controlled  47.3  percent  of  all 
the  "long  contracts"  in  July  soybeans,  and 
18.7  percent  of  the  "long  contracts"  In  ail 
soybean  futures.  The  pre-Korean  specula- 
tion In  which  the  Chinese  took  such  an 
aggreaslve  part  ran  the  price  of  July  soy- 
beaoa  up  46  percent  between  March  and 
July,  from  $241  per  buahel  to  $3.45. 

In  Its  1950  report,  the  Commodities  Ex- 
change Authority,  aa  a  post  mortem  note  to 
one  ot  our  greateat  speculative  binges,  said: 
"The  margin  raqulrementa  which  the  com- 
modity ezchangaa  had  In  effect  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  were  at  low  levels, 
enat^lng  traders  to  finance  speculative 
traoaactlocia  wtth  relatively  small  down  pay. 
menta.  This  waa  a  contributing  factor  In 
the  upatirge  of  specalatiTe  activity  and  at- 
tendant rlae  In  prleea."  Another  report  says 
that  speeuiaOTe  marg;Uu  established  by  the 
escbangea  are  applied  only  to  outside  trad- 
era.  "A  larfi  proportion  of  the  total  specu- 
lAttrt  tradlDf  la  done  by  exchange  members 


vho  a'f'  nnt  s'lbje*"*  ''^  *hr»  spcti.-iti"*:'  m.ir- 
gin   reciU'.rements.  ' 

The  practice  of  tax  svnlc].\nce  by  com- 
modities specvilators  Is  n  S^ld  apart  from 
the  question  of  manrln  reqi;lr'''fnfr. ':.•=.  w^.i -h 
Is  now  before  C'^ngres.=  B'.it  it  is  a  fr'iit- 
lul  grcund  fnr  exploration  while  the  f^y  :f 
"equali'y  ~f  .':a"r!flce"  is  hp.ircl  '.v.  \Vi.- !-'■.■  '- 
ton.  and  the  ech  "e.«  of  the  RffRUv.-r  n- 
mittee  stl!!  sho\jt  '^.:it  the  underw  r'.r!  is 
^fen  robfcing  the  Inteml  Revenue  Bur.'.u 
tUr.d, 

Offlcial?  sav  th:"'.t  tax  '^vr^id.'^:^. c  '.f  i"^  f '.- 
eri".".  3'i  In  Decrri^er  1947,  •s't'.eTi  *hp  CF.\. 
in  a  public  repor*'.  'hrwcd  ln.«' \:'.r»^'--  where 
specul.Ators,  by  '::ffsrrTtng  trides  .nul  thrr 
devices  involving  rhrny  bookkeeping  by  ci  m- 
m:i.=icn  houses.  Aire  able  to  shift  profits 
from  the  taxable  year  in  which  they  were 
ir.».de  to  some  svbsrquent  year;  where  they 
ror.vrrted  "^h'^rt-'err:^.  fully  ta.xahle  items  Into 
ior..5-terTn  ci^pi's!  net  galr\s.  and  where  they 
ever,  ci^ver'od  Tr»u  .'ly  realised  profit  Into 
the  apvrarur.ce     '  i  '•.f'  loss  for  tax  purposes. 

The  Tre-'.s\:ry  Department,  when  it  was  first 
r.eecllrd  sb  •■•  'hese  practices,  put  out  a 
bu'lp'.r.  w.-h  Instructions  to  collectors  of 
i:-.*crnr\l  revfr.ie  to  plug  the  loophole  of 
r?=-ettirg  trr.df":  A  quaU.'^ed  er^ert  at  the 
CEA  s^ys  tha-  ^he  ir>ig  hulle'in  did  close  the 
looph.  le  of  cfl?c*,t!..g  TAdes  In  the  same 
commixiity  in  the  same  contract;  period,  but 
tnat  the  .'h.'rp  speculators  get  around  this 
by  malvir.g  t.he:r  (  .Tsettlng  trades  In  the 
same  corr.m  d.tv  ;n  a  different  contract 
peri  :d 

Th^re  -re  :  j  °.v.  ent  people  in  the  admln- 
i^strative  ^r:  nrh  ;  t*--^  Gcvernment  with  a 
2(>od  word  fT  f^.e  con^.modities  specu!at'.T.s. 
Defence  M^hilizer  Wtlscn.  before  a  Sen;ite 
committee  la.st  wck.  said  that  he  wjis  aware 
cf  no  reason  why  the  7.-ny  should  be  left  open 
for  prrfiteeri'^;^  in  this  (commodity  spec- 
ulntio'-  I  area  and  added  that  the  small 
trader  :-  attracied  by  the  low-margin  rates 
i.i  the  ■-  j-nmoditi'^  markets  and  that  Con- 
c-e-.s  -h'  u'll  ^'i-.''  .:im  stand-by  powers  to 
reeulate  tnese  margin  requirements. 

Spcakir.g  of  lov. -margin  requirements.  5 
V  ;..  3^'  y.u  10  frcn  me  that  the  views  of 
t  le  directors  of  the  commodity  exchanges 
u.ll  prev>ii  in  t:  -h  *he  H  use  and  the  Sen- 
a:e  and  that  we  w.ll  ^o  into  the  next  specu- 
1.  ::ve  bintre  without  the  controls  asked  by 
tie  Pre  ident.  Mr.  V/ilson,  and  Secretary 
E-iinnaii. 


Expanding  Age  of  Supcriccic  Air  Sp:cd 


EXTEXSICN  Cr    KEM.'.RKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    \i\>sArH''-,ri:  -^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REIRr  -  EST  .\Tl\'ES 

Wednesday.  May  2J    lyjl 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Sc^i" -tor.  under  leave 
to  fxtend  my  rema:-lv.s.  i  -i^-ish  to  include 
the  fcllcvvma;  M'iiC'.es  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Eo.^ton,  M;'.^  ?  ,  Tuesday, 
May  22.  1951: 

Cnitid  States  Flies  Fab^her  Int  '  Hpml— 
Langlet  Lab  Displays  EvLruL  o>  Am  rRi,.<i- 
arss 

(By  Harlan  Trott ) 

Hampton.  Va. —  Fantastic  shapes  of  w!ne;.s 
to  come  in  the  expanding  age  of  superscnlc 
air  speed  are  on  display  at  the  Lan^tley  .Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  here  this  weeJc. 

Some  1.800  aviation  specialists  frcm  Indus- 
try and  colleges  are  getting  an  eyeful  of  the 
queer  kinds  of  aircraft  that  will  blaze  their 
sky  in  manlLind's  Insatiable  drive  to  conquer 
time  and  space. 

In  this  pioneer  research  center  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aercnautica 


•■;t  ••  li'f.'.m  !ip  thrre  necdle-sh.ipcd  c^a.-sls 
'  r'.^rkc"-p')\vered  star  wagons  and  the  delta- 
shaped  slfi;-s  'if  aluminum  that  whisk  men 
through  the  >'iburbs  cf  outer  space  f  ister 
than  the  speed  of  sound 

MEN     riND     Srw     ANSWERS 

VisltmK  experts.  3X3  a  day,  are  getting  a 
first  kmk  at  thf'  spectarular  progress  cf  ner o- 
nautlcal  =  I'-ir  =t.s  in  p.erfectinij  human.  lliiTht 
up  thr'  ui'li   t^•'   hvp»rsonic  rant^es  of  s:)eed. 

Behini  'ne  vifird  architecture  of  the  L.mg- 
ley  "campus."  bevond  *he  fantastic  facades 
<.t  the  neoclassic  il'.um  if  aeronautical  sci- 
ence, men  are  f.ndint:  out  with  test-tube 
clarity  how  to  n^.ake  aircraft  go  faster  and 
stay  In  one  piece 

Inside  buildings  that  I<.ok  more  like  al  iml- 
num  spheres  and  t:pped-cver  silos  than  re- 
search labora*  ries.  aviation  engineers  are 
putting  the.  rv  to  pr:  diKious  tests  ti.)  sim- 
ulate stress  and  rej^istanre  imposed  on  s'ruc- 
tural  bodies  moving   m  awesome  speeds 

WRINKLES   s:'!r'~THlD    OT'T 

It  Is  no  Idle  fti<i:ro  ,.f  spe .ch  t^.  say  that 
researchists  here  are  3mo<jthi::v;  i.u:  the 
wrinkles  of  new  and  ever-i'aster  n>ln^  sh  ip»  .^ 

In  these  Langley  lafc^atcries  they  ha: e 
gadgets  that  enable  the  engineer  and  the 
layman  to  literally  see  the  wrinkles  that 
ripple  the  glossy  surface  cf  a  -K-.r^  \.:i  der- 
golng  the  stress  of  simulated  super.-  nic 
speed. 

By  tossing  a  handful  of  sand  over  a  •  .  t  i'- 
Ing  wing,  observers  watch  the  sand  H-tk  ui 
the  vibratlonless  area3  and  in  that  way  see. 
not  merely  surmise,  the  pattern  of  stress  set 
up  In  a  structural  part.  Seeing  Is  more  con- 
vincing than  all  the  le  ;rned  thcorizini;  ou 
the  subject. 

"Flutter  phencmena"  Is  what  experts  call 
the  problem  illustrated  in  tl. is  test. 

It  is  Just  one  of  many  methods  that  illus- 
trate progress  in  translatins;  theory  into 
'visual"  experimentation. 

JVLES    V;  P.Nfc-    LOST 

This  bicentennial  di-play  of  aerona..t  cal 
science  fires  a  small-boy  gleam  in  the  eyes 
of  visiting  specialists  from  the  moment  tiiey 
set  foot  up  the  sloping  spiral  cave.-n  rf  he 
Langley  16-foct  hlgh-:peed  wind  tunnel.  I'v 
lest  Jules  Verne  on  the  very  first  turn,  .".nd 
he  never  did  catch  up  again  with  cur  ppr'y. 

The  16-foot  tunnel  and  8-fcot  tunnel  are 
transonic  wind  tunnels  capable  cf  lnve<:tirat- 
ing  airflow  conditions  at  "Mach  l  '  and  in  the 
transonic  region  Just  above  and  below  this 
ppeed  where  mixed  subsonic  aiid  supers(jnic 
air  flows  produce  erratic,  almost  unpred.'t- 
able  coudltiouo  -.vhuli  almost  baf!le  aero-y- 
namlsts. 

"Mach  1"  is  'liO  aer nautical  symbol  f  jr 
the  speed  cf  s>jund  Mach  is  prrnouncM 
"mock."  and  is  named  for  the  .Austrian  phys- 
icist. Ernst  Mach.  Mi'ch  l  equals  760  miles 
an  hour.  Th.i*  l.s  the  rate  at  which  s  ui.d 
travels  at  8»  .i  le-. '  1. 

:  AF'.r    Mi-.DFIS    f.-COMMODATi:!) 

These  two  wind  ttinnels  arci.n-.m  d:'.te  '''1- 
atlvely  large  models  In  the  test  sectl.  rn  A  -  i 
the  16-foot  tunnel  can  t..ke  full-size  airp!  uie 
components  such  as  propellers,  engine  n.^- 
celles.  airfoils.  t.iU  snrf.i.res,  and  contra  1  sur- 
faces. 

The  Langley  eight-footer  Is  used  mainly  to 
study  stability  and  contr'il  of  planes,  drag 
wing  performance,  and  the  shape  uf  air  in- 
lets and  mlsf.ilcs. 

In  the  16-foot  wind  tunnel,  ccunterr stat- 
ing double  fans  can  *hlp  up  a  hurricane 
frwni  two  30,000-horsep.;wer  electric  ni  )t  rs. 

Power  output  on  the  4-by-4-fijot  tunnel 
has  been  raised  frcm  6  000  to  60.000  horse- 
power su  as  to  generate  wind  of  supersonic 
speed. 

.Altho\j2h  The  NACA  Is  engaged  primarily 
In  ion^'-term.  basic  research — not  In  the  de- 
veliipment  and  improvement  of  specific 
planes— the  Korean  war  has  required  quick 


for  a  number  of  jiro'olein.s  inher- 
ent la  die  extremely  fa.st  planis  ii.w  in  mil- 
itary u.':e  and  on  the  dr.ifiin^:  brard. 

WORK    I  abflfd   '  SFCRrr  ' 

Visitors  arc  permitted  to  see  diily  a  sinidl 
part  of  the  present  activity  here  Most  cf 
the  research  work  Id  now  cln-.'^ihrd  a-  ^^c'n^\- 
fidentmi"  or  "secret,"  acc^  roin^'  to  Dr  Hcnrv 
J    E   Reid,  director  of  tlie  Lanjiley  laborat i iry. 

I",  'he  loads  ralibration  Iriburptory.  t!ie 
en  v:v.  u.^  v  im  span  cf  ^lymc  FiTtrcr.' C; 
flap  lil:e  la^y  bu.-:7:ir-ls  until  ihrir  aluminum 
rivets  groan  under  the  pulsatinn  presrure 
of  pistons  p'.r.hliis:  cnormiius  catrh  wcn-'hts 
on  their  cro:-.>:l!if:  v.-ing  tips. 

It  s  all  very  rea.=  surinvt  to  the  con.tcm- 
porary  traveler  to  see  that  tlicrc's  all  this 
leeway  of  structural  elasticity  in  tlie  ^AU.Lrs 
of  today's  passen'Ter  planes — and  tlic  I'mted 
States  bon:V)crs  iii.-t  wheel  over  Korean 
targets. 

Thanks  to  the  elab  r.nie  •  c'  v.ind-; .;:  nel 
facilities  at  Langley,  NAC.\  on^rinccrs  believe 
that  the  work  "f  trail  i:.!azir..;  the  transonic 
and  supersonic  regions  Is  nearlng  an  end. 

FIRING    TESTS    OBSEF.VrD 

Controlled  speeds  up  to  3.000  n.l.r^  an 
hour,  rou^hlv  at  tlie  rate  cf  :,f k!;  4  hnve 
been  recorded  l)y  rrx:i;et-pr<pcllcd  models  at 
the  N.^CA's  Wallops  Irland  research  st.ition 
on  the  Virginia  coa.st  Ncwspp-x-rmcn  were 
admitted  to  this  activity  for  the  first  time 
in  May  when  firing  test.':,  w-re  contlnt  t.-c! 
on  mlcsUcs  travrllnfr  about  1,200  inilcs  an 
hour. 

The  primary  problem  of  rncVictiivr  alons 
even  at  this  relatively  polty  speed  cf  hyper- 
sonic locomotion  is  how  to  keep  one's  coat- 
tails  from  catchlne  fire. 

Aerodynamic  heatinc.  the  experts  call  it. 
And  a  rocket  only  has  to  hit  3.000  miles  an 
hour  for  a  split  second  or  two  to  Imve  it.s 
metal  shell  heat  up  to  600  det-rees  Fahren- 
heit 

Slimmer  shapr-^  and  elorsicr  surfaces  are 
one  way  to  reduce  skin  friction  that  cinives 
excessive  heatinr 

METAL    TESTFD.    TOO 

Better  combinations  of  metal  alloys  .<re 
being  tested,  too.  Stainle.-.s  steel  is  the  be.'t 
heat  rcsister  but  the  rare  new  metal,  called 
titanium,  is  said  by  N.AC.^  experts  to  offer 
the  best  compromise  between  tlie  dual  re- 
quirements of  weight  saving  plU3  hc.tt  re.ist- 
ance. 

For  anyone  iiiterested  m  sunj,ilyin_-  ti- 
tanium a'l.iys  for  the  defense  pro,:ram. 
there  .-  a  ;•  180.000.000  contract  awaitin,-:  the 
contractor  who  can  aeree  to  malnt.<ir.  an 
output  schedule  of  100  ton.s  a  day.  The  .\ir 
Force  needs  titanium  badly. 

And  how  does  the  Wallops  Island  rocketeer 
know  how  the  riderless  micsilc  is  runiung  at 
a   600'    temperature? 

This  aerodynamic  phenomena  is  only  ore 
of  some  10  phycical  reactions  to  hypersonic 
flight  that  IS  recorded  in  the  complex  in.^.trti- 
mcntr.ticn  of  the  rocket  and  radioed  back 
to  the  laboratory  by  ir.can.s  of  a  de\lce 
called  a  telemeter 

It  transmits  a  running  record  of  accelera- 
tion. p<.Mtion  (.f  the  controls.  aer>ayr..tmic 
forces  actwn:  on  the  model,  altitude  of  the 
model  In  respect  to  the  air  stream  and  the 
temperature 

Most  of  the  records  are  made  pliOtOLrrapli- 
Ically  on  a  fast-moving  strip  tilr.i.  Da'a 
obtained  at  any  point  m  the  fl..:ht  can  be  .seen 
clearlv  in  relation  to  all  other  ti'St  conditions. 
Even  the  distance  the  r^x^kei  travels  before  it 
expends  its  fuel  and  drops  into  the  sea  can 
be  calculated  withm  a  few  feet. 

A  m.odel  can  be  put  throtu'h  a  sciies  of 
programed  maneuvers  simulatme  a  v.  ide 
range  of  flight  conditions.  It  can  be  made 
to  roll,  climb,  dive,  and  turn  like  an  airplar.e. 
exerting  varym.-  '.Tces  oii  th.a  vinit  and  tall 
surfaces. 


The  rcc;jrd(  d   rcaciuns  of   tlie   niudcl   ate 
xycd  to  dcteiniine  ;nc  ni  nicuverabiUt y.  sta- 
bility, and  c  ntrol  ciiuracerjsLics  of  the  air- 
plane  uiiKli    till-  scale   niodfl  reinesents. 
c  Nr   mode:.   rNofUH 

.Ml  the  test  da'a  needfd  from  one  model 
of  :-.  c(Tt;:ln  phase  of  research  can  t)c  obtmned 
in  those  few  seconds  in  which  the  rof^Uet  is 
11.  flistht  Seid-'in  is  it  necer-san;-  'o  fire  mjre 
than  one  niixlel  Cif  a  specific  desnjn.  accord- 
ini'  to  N'.'VC.\  eneincr:-.. 

In  the  Wallops  I.'-l.m'.i  tests,  tlie  N.\C.«l  Is 
sfeliinft  primarily  aemdyn amic  data  at  very 
!  if^h  Epceds  to  determine  the  best  shapes  for 
wings,  tail,  and  fuselage  ot  co,mineic,.il  and 
r^:mb:.t    airpKine:;. 


.\TOM  Tl;,t-  Bia.'-i  V'av  to  Kivv  A::ms— Tacti- 
cal  Vai-uls  CiTtD  i"R  Weapons 

\yASHi.N'c,Ti)N  — It  is  ofh' lal  now  th;.t"l. 
recently  pro\ed  new  way:-  of  explcKim-  iha 
a::Hn  have  sharj.>lv  hik.u  the  number  of 
weapons  tiia*  cm  lie  niacle  Iroai  hv  lotuibie 
materials  alrcudy  i:,  America's  aionnc  .n- 
senal 

2.  Recently  pro\'cd  new  niean^-  ol  deliver- 
init  atonnc  weap  >n.,  In.v;-  nuilnplied  the 
atom's  p(.tcntial  military  uics  -in  tlie  field 
atainst  armies  as  well  ai  stratccicnlly  a-nunst 
cities. 

In  recent  speeches.  Senator  Wayne  M  r.sE, 
Republican,  of  Oregon;  and  Representatives 
MfLviN  PniCE  Democrat,  of  Illinois.  Hei'Jrt 
\v"  jACKro.N.  EJem.ocrat.  of  Washington,  con- 
lirincd  important  new  dt  velopmcnts  that 
m  cominc:  months  will  give  the  Nation  more 
I'nd  better  atomic  weapons, 

AR.SE.NAL   BOOSTEO 

Thc,=.e  developments  bear  directly  on  ma  lu- 
facture  of  weapons  from  atomic  explosives 
already  produced  Thcv  would  swell  the 
arsenal  even  if  tin-  United  State--  atomic 
protect  never  pilej  up  atiotlier  ounce  of 
fissionable  niatciial 

The  Atomic  Ener 'v  Conimi.'ision  has  in- 
creased steadily  tr.c  production  "1  e.vp'o  n  es 
ever  sine?  1047  ".:-.u  it  i<^  ir -w  in  the  in. .Me 
of  a  f2  O'.O.O'OOOOO  expaiuicn  of  that  p.-oduc- 

t.-": 

But  with  fi  sicnable  niaterials  already 
stockpiled,  the  Commissi. n  n' v.  cin  nnike 
weapons— and  a  greater  variety  m  th'in  — 
than  it  could  before  the  Nevada  tcrt  cxnio- 
M  t.s  of  last  winter  a-id  the  more  re  cr.t  rx- 
I'crnncntal  blasts  at  Eniv.c;os.  iii  the  P..c.fic. 

"MORE  bang"  claimed 

In  Nevada  atomic  weaponeers  tertcd  ne-v 
and  more  efficient  material  to  produce  ex- 
ploitive "critical  aLsen->bIies  " 

The  re:.ult.  a.,  one  ouicial  phrased  it,  is 
"more  bang  with  the  same  am.-unt  of  stuff  ' 

.^t  Eniwetok.  the  Commnssnui  and  the  nini- 
t;'.ry  tested  st.ime  new  weapons  built  around 
tlie  new  critical  assembly  mechanisms. 

In  tiiPie  weapx  ns.  a  concrcssicnai  source 
said,  the  dimcnsion.s  of  the  cuniljersome 
W  Tld  War  II  A-bomb — equivalent  to  JO.O'O 
t-ins  of  TNT— have  been  dra.-tically  re- 
duced at:d  the  cxplo-sive  p-ower  subst:\ntia.lly 
increased. 

TESTS    TO    CONTINUE 

The  Eniwetok  tests,  now  that  the  first 
series  has  been  concluded,  are  expected  to 
continue  until  the  weather  turns  unfavor- 
able in  Aueu.st, 

Accordir.p  to  unofBcial  speculation,  designs 
proved  or  to  be  proved  at  Eniwetok  or  other 
listing  grounds  include: 

Two  experimental  atom.ic  warheads  for 
niortar  shells  or  guided  missil"?.  an  atomic 
land  mine,  compact  A-bombs  for  delivery  by 
radio-controlled  drone  planes  cr  piloted  at- 
tack bombers,  and  :ouped-up  hea\ier  bombs 
for  superforts.  stratojets.  or  B-36's. 

Officials  never  discuss  starting  schedules 
or  what  they  call  "rate  of  scale"  of  atomic 
productiou.    A  possible  clue  to  when  the  new 


wfapt)ns  will  be  rolling  lu'io  warehouses  In 
quantity  came  from  Senator  Morse,  a  mem- 
bei  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

PRODtTTION    RATE    LAl'DED 

He  said  "a'  short  a  time  as  9  to  12  months 

wil.    brine    marked    improvement    In    United 

State.-  atoimlc  siijierioritv  not  only  in  terms 

jf    bombs    but    In    terms    f;f    otlier    atomic 

weapons   " 

Mr  Jackson  emphasired  the  l'icreas<d  de- 
structive power  of  atomic  weapons  and  spoi:e 
of  a  vastly  improved  pri>duction  rate.  "It  is 
m  .Americas  ptnvcr."  he  said,  'to  acquire  an 
ainiort  unllnuted  supply  of  fis.s.!onable  iva- 
ti'ial  for  t.ictical  and  strategic  use  m  war" 

Mr  Fitter  like  Mr  J\ck:.cn  a  member  of 
t.'..  .1  -iii'  ConTresrlon.a!  .Moin'c  Energy  Com- 
mittee, said  the  United  StJites  Is  makifig 
.^trides  not  on.lv  m  weapons  productijii  but 
Ir.  methods  of  dcUverv. 


Resurgent  Hitlcrism  in  Germany  Threatens 
Der^ocratic  Prcijress 


e::T':i:sion  of  remarks 
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HOn.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

r-:  Mw  Yo:iK 

i:;  Tlli:  KOU.'^L;  of  REl''RE.t?ENT.MI\£3 

Friday.  April  13.  1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many 
Americans  il  seem.s  a.s  if  the  Uiiited 
Sra:e.s  and  it.-:  friendly  neichbor.s  in  the 
fam'ly  of  r.ation.s  are  repe.^tin.c,  in  Ger- 
rr,.'-y  and  el.'f^vshfre,  the  pattrrn  of 
r  i-oi .>  vchich  follov.ed  World  War  I  and 
led  .svc.ftly  into  the  liorror.  de.struction. 
and  desohition  of  World  War  II  and  iLs 
trisuin?  international  ten.Sion.s 

The  United  State.s  is  rr.solutely  ^P- 
poscd  to  any  kind  of  authoritarian  and 
totalitarian  'ttovcrnment  any.'. here;  yet 
m  o'jr  ob.'jos.'^ive  urgency  to  check  the 
1:  :'zc::\.  of  the  a^L;re.s.sive  totalitarian 
p  iwerb  and  it--^  satellite.s  we  have  been 
coming;  full  turn  into  a  tolerance  of  wn 
epually  vicious  authonianan  ideolot-v  in 
Ipc ;r«,-  place.*;. 

We  know  now,  for  instance,  that  the 
crisis  in  Korea  .stemmed  in  pai-t  from 
the  failure  of  the  American  military  gov- 
ernment of  South  Korea  to  carry  out 
the  high  idealism  of  its  directives.  We 
know  that  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  China  mainland  resulted  m  part 
from  our  support  of  an  iiiept.  corrupt. 
and  inefiRcifnt  government  of  authori- 
tarian spirit  —  the  Kuomintang  —  even 
thou.ch  it  was  too  impotent  to  enforce 
it.s  authority,  too  corrupt  to  protect  its 
tr'dst.  too  inefficient  »o  make  good  its 
opportunity. 

Step  by  step  we  have  been  retreating 
into  an  acceptance  of  Spanish  fascism 
and  into  open  support  of  the  worst  ele- 
ments of  reaction  in  Greece. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  we  have  em- 
barked on  a  disappointm?:  program  of 
appeasement  of  the  Nazi  ideology  and 
v.ar  criminals  which  has  made  a  mockery 
of  our  stated  policies. 

The  theory-  and  the  pra?matic  seman- 
tics of  democracy  resl5  on  the  rights 
of  man. 

Whatever  objective  of  government  or 
of  political  activity  threatens  to  stop,  or 
to  impede,  or  to  turn  back,  the  progress 
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of  the  Individual  man  toward  the  fullest 
rcaiizaticn  of  his  riiihis  as  a  free  indi- 
vidual, consonant  with  a  free,  orderly, 
peaceful,  and  productive  society,  is  an 
enemy  of  democracy 

Communism  is  not  the  only  enemy  of 
democratic  progress  in  the  world  today; 
It  IS  merely  U:»?  most  powerful,  the  most 
aggressive,  and  the  most  fearsome  in  its 
immediate  potential. 

The  Falangist  Party  of  Spwin  i5  just 
as  dangerous  to  the  soul  of  man  as  the 
Communist  Party  in.  say,  Poland;  it 
merely  has  less  scope  of  operation.  This 
applies  equally  to  Argentina. 

This  is  preiatory.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
insertion  of  an  alanmng  article  from  the 
May  17.  1951.  edition  of  the  Sentinel,  a 
weekly  news  magazine,  of  Chicago.  w,ih 
a  militantly  liberal  editorial  po'.icy. 
Even  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
miUtance  of  the  paper,  thu";  article  re- 
mains thought- provoking  and  frighten- 
ing, especially  in  the  context  of  the  pres- 
ent low  ebb  and  cowardice  of  liberalism 
in  the  United  States. 
PvoBK   Risk  of   Nazi   Movtmeitt.   AJC   Cmrr 

ASK5.      AS     WOtNINC     PaBTT      APES     HrTLIR  S 

Goons 

Nrw  Youc — A  Serate  Irivestigiiti'^n  of  the 
resur^nce  c1  naztsm  in  Western  Germany 
alon;^  the  lines  of  the  present  one  c;i  the 
struggle  In  Korea,  was  urged  by  Rabfci  Ir- 
ving UlUer.  president  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  the  record  vote  rolled 
up  by  tlje  Socialist  Reich  Party,  an  undis- 
guised NaKl  {roup.  In  .he  recent  elections 
for  parliament  In  Lower  Ssjcony. 

At  the  same  tine,  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Achescn  Jrglng  a  thorousrh 
reeTaluatlon  and  revision  of  policies  in  and 
toward  Germany  and  for  the  consideration 
of  measures  "which  will  more  effectively 
strengthen  democratic  forces  In  that  aiuntry 
and  hall  the  rise  to  power  and  Influence  of 
those  fp'oups  which  have  twice  brought  war 
and  destruction  upon  all  mankind. ' 

In  calling  for  a  {.ubiic  hearing  of  devclop- 
itenta  within  Germany.  Rabbi  Miller  de- 
clared: ■'The  present  Senate  hearines  on  far 
eastern  policy,  whatever  their  results,  will 
help  to  clarify  public  thuiklng  on  the  issues 
Involved.  A  similar  Investigation  of  what 
has  happened  in  Germany  is  no  less  crucial; 
for  the  fate  of  human  freedom  will  be  deter- 
mined a's  much  by  political  developments  in 
Germany  as  by  the  outcome  of  the  military 
struggle  m  Korea."  he  said  addlnn  that  reso- 
lutions calling  for  an  investigation  of  the 
resurgence  of  nazism  in  Germany  have  been 
before  the  Senate  for  2  years. 

In  his  letter  to  De  n  Acheson,  Rabbi  Miller 
empb.\siaed  that  Hitler  s  early  election  ven- 
ttir^  were  far  leas  encouraging  than  the 
succesa  enjoyed  In  Vsst  Sunday  3  elections 
for  {»rltament  in  Lower  Saxor.y  by  the  So- 
citlist  Deutsche  Party  an  ur.ditijuised  Nazi 
group,  which  polled  360  000  votes. 

MOST  ai.asm:ng   sign 

"The  Lower  Saiony  balloting  is  merely  the 
latest,  albeit  the  most  alarming  of  the  re- 
Bunrtng  strength  of  nazism  in  Germany." 
Rpbbi  Miller  declared.  "It  greatly  Increases 
our  fears  that  Germany  may  again  become  a 
world  center  lor  the  propagation  of  ultra- 
nationalian  and  anU-Semitism,  and  that  the 
power  we  are  helping  to  rebuild  may  prove  to 
be  democracy's  foe  rather  than  Its  friend." 

He  added.  "The  fat*-  of  human  freedom  will 
be  determined  as  much  by  political  develop- 
ments Within  Germany  as  by  events  else- 
where It  would  appear  that  American  and 
Allied  ptollcy  in  Germany,  far  from  contrib- 
uting to  tiM  dcmocratixatlon  of  that  country. 
hM  aftrved  to  encourage  its  antt-democratio 
elements.  In  such  circumstances,  German 
•overeignty  and  independence  would  consti- 


tute n  threat   tf^  t'- 

democr.iTlc  fcaptjor. 
C  ncress  fu;i;.'  rp'~'  ^ 
ir. l!    re^'i^tsr.co    ev^r' 


TV.e    A: 
r.  iZi^"  t  h  f 
•■where    •- 


-fd  !  r  build- 

•he    "hrfnt    of 
b.S'T'i  d    East- 
'A  e   i?ravely 

•3,-..-i    ot    ner,- 
■*■•..■,■  cuu- 


c   n;nT;r.is.n-.  which   ha.^    n-  w 
ern  Germany    with.n   its  orb; 
d.  ubt,    however,    'h.^.t    thr'    i 
r.azism  in  Western  Germa:.y  ::i  ai. 
t.-ibu:es  to  sucn   :F3i£t<i:iCe 

Further  :n'ormaii„.n  t-n  the  petitions  and 
rh^ec'i-ec  "f  'hf*  S'Ki;ihit  Reich  Party",  was 
revealed  thiS  we*  k  hy  Dir.  id  M  Ntchol  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Furei^r.  s,  rv.  He  re- 

ported that  "for  "ho  hra'.  t.nie  ;i;  .'_  the  war 
ex-Nazis  campal^r.eU  i\.c:V.y  a.«  N:.zls.  They 
r.sed  b,:np.tr.s.  .s;ogaiii.  tactics,  even  uni- 
frrniPd  .stcrryi  T'jops  on  the  Hitler  model. 
The  Ezr.n  gr  ■  pr:iment  outlawed  goon  squads 
at  'he  'n.=;t  mcment 

They  played  the  B.TderT.-e!:er  M-^-^^h.  H!'- 
ler's  fav(.Tite  mu.''ic.  a'  r  iliies  They  dts- 
played  the  Imper.al  bl.jrk--*h'.'p-'ed  banners. 

Precinct  capta;:..-,  di.s" -I'lU'eu  campaign 
p'^ema  In  which  tht»  initi.i!  '.■^•r.''T^  of  succes- 
s."e    lines    boldly    spelled    'V.::'.>'T   ' 

■  Niiie'v  pe-.e-i*  '  ?!.■;»':  ^  ideas  were 
E^od."  one  scieaker  shout<.^rl.  '.xiiiJ  w^'  can't 
a. together   rule   cut    the    rest." 

■■pRcr.,-~i.*N-s,  -.VT' 

The  leadership  ^ !"  t*ip  r  tr- .■  includes  ex- 
M-tj  Gen.  Ernst  Renier  dRP  cochauman. 
According  to  Nichols,  h^:^  rcierred  during  the 
campaign  to  the  ; ner  Sc..\cr.3  ^s  the  Prus- 
5iaii.s  wf  the  tw-jiit. cth  certury,"  implying 
that  v^iz  good. 

Remer.  Nichols  p<.lr.ts  cu*  9r-:  came  to 
public  notice  ir.  J'ily  1j44  ■i.tt\  a  he  r'^U'  rvd 
that  Hitler  hadn  t  been  ki;>d  J:i  the  b.ir.b 
pl.t  .\5  a  battalion  crmtnandfr  he  round- 
ed up  the  conspirators  a.-.d  held  Berlin  for 
the  Nazis.  Hitler  made  him  a  niaj;  r  general 
overnight. 

Remer  s   fellow   worlter> 
I>jrl=.  Hannover  j'.'urTian.- 
liament     represer."    tr. e 
party    that    elected     hi.-n 


mrliidp    Dr     1-ri'/ 
and  lederal  par- 
He    ditched     the 
2    years   ago    for 


Remer  s  more  extreme  racvemeiit. 
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ETTENSION  OP  RFM.\RKS 

CT 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MA.<iSACHT-.srrTs 
n;  THE  HOL'SE  CF  Ri:PKESENT.\nVE:3 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1^51 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Spt-a^er,  uiidtd'  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks   I  w..-h  to  include 

the  following  ar.icie  from  the  mtnthly 

publication  Ste^l  Ways  for  Mav  IS.'jl 

New  Tanks  for  a  Nt-a-  Army 

I  By  J.^hii   Pte.S'».- 1 

"Want  to  run  itV  the  iieutenaiit  a  ked 
cie 

We  were  Iw^klng  at  a  new  taat:  •!.(  M-i-i 
Patton.  apparently  stuck  in  a  mudh.  -c  at 
T.AC,  the  Armored  Center  m  F  jrt  Kn  x  Ky  , 
home  base  of  the  IhirU  .Arm  i red  O.-.  .-i..,:.. 
I  had  heard  a  iut  abou'  ti.f"  ni.;oi.i-y  of 
these  'bUtz  bugg.es'  but  ihii  parti- u..i;  ne 
I'Xiked  as  though  it  wotild  ntvi-r  m./.e  ..^.^  ;,. 
let  alune  hurtle  a^:-  -j^s  rough  ci-ui.try  .r.  .-ave- 
h(jrse  speed  Its  track*  nearly  co'. ervd  -A.th 
aiud  and  sluih.  the  tanic  iH<k.td  al; .  u,'.  a.j 
mobile  as  a  sttelpiaied  tu.tle. 

But  the  lieutenant  had  iaiih,  and  I  *.i..U'tl 
Vi  drive  that  tank  Uke  a  snia.i  boy  wan:.'-  t.. 
run  a  locomotive,  so  I  cUmbed  to  tne  .  p 
deck,  lowered  myself  cauliou.Niy  Lhr  .u>;h  the 
hatch  and  settled  down  on  the  driver  s  sea'. 
The  cubbyhole  was  roiighly  the  si/e  ul  tli« 
cockpit  of  a  Piper  Cub  plane  and  h-id  tlia 
greasy  smell  of  a  heavy  truck. 


F  lot  braif  P'.'!  fi''fel'»raf:or  were  en  the 
fi...T  in  about  'hf  us-  -il  p;-mp*>nrpr-r3r  posi- 
tion, but  there  the  simlp.rity  erd'-d  Wh'^r'* 
the  steering  wheel  and  gear-'hift  iPt  er 
should  have  been  there  *"  u-i  n  th.;.^  at  ail 
Instead,  in  front  uf  me  ac  ,ut  belt  L^ri  •  is 
G,  5-lnch  vertical  "^ol.ole  stick  '— t..e  n..- 
raculous  gadget  "Ah.ch.  the  l.eutenant  a. - 
sured  me,  w^  uld  ^.•. e  :i;e  ciuuplt-e  c,:.-.-  I 
over  the  tai.i  .u  e-.ery  d. recti  .n  txrr-pt  up 
and  down. 

I  flipped  on  the  switch,  listened   Ahile  the 
12-cylinder.   bl    Ot-rs.-p.wer  nu-t  .r  hunur.^  d 
into  action,  i;..:!  then  dubloujsly  pu.-hcd  ihe 
wobbler  one  notch  r  .ruard  Into  Iut      I   ,>.,i.-^ 
braced    for    a   great    uphea-al    .us    the    *a-k 
churned  its  way  out  of  the  mudh  le,  hu-  the 
47-ton  monster  purred  up  i  ntc  dry  gr   u.iJ 
and  off  across  a  ma.'.?  cf  rubhie  as  if  it   .vfre 
moving  along  a  superhi  hwav      T.    av     d   a 
partly    submcrttd    bculder    dfad    ah-'d.    I 
moved  the  wobbler  to  the  right,  .ir.d  il.e  '   nk 
d'dged  it  like  an  elephantine  h.iUet  (\av.^   r 
The  terrain  was  clear  .^head  rf  rr.e,  .-!   p.ug 
down  toward  another  n.udh  >le    s  ■   I  p  il.d 
the  stick   all   the  w.iv   u  -Aard    me   In'      h.^h 
and  let  'er  roll.    We  went  down  the  hul  li-ie 
a  car  on  a  roller  coaster,  hit  the  .uud  at  the 
bottom  with  only  a  n.i.d  j'dt  aurt  roared  up 
the  other  side.    On  level  t^rouud  I  stepped  .n 
the  brake  suddeiilv   aud   -zox    the   .'urpri-e  of 
my  life  when  the  bitr  hunk  ci  steel  came  to 
a  full  stop  la  20  lett — less  -hiun   'ht    tanks 
length.    After  I  wa.^  .settled  in  the  se<»'  a^.-uu 
I  shoved   the  wobbler   lull    tniviu»rd,   .in.:    a- 
headed  backward  as   :t   xe  had   ur^pi.-    cu.  i- 
neia   with   that    mvidhole    we    had    Jurt    .tit 
Braked  to  a  halt  again     the   tank   sat    ti-re 
hununing  to  itself  untu  I  m,.ide  an  auj  .."-t- 
ment  on  the  wobbler  'Ahich  started  ti^  ?pia- 
nlng    'round   and    'round   on    a   dead    cei.ter, 
literally  turning  on  a  dime. 

The  dim  ;.x  ci  urred  a  lew  minutes  la'cr. 
I  already  had  a  bciiihy  respect  lur  the  Pat- 
ton's  maneuverability  fcu*  -he  liei'enaut 
wanted  to  add  a  frx;tn.. te.  Under  iius  d.rec- 
tion,  I  headed  straUht  for  a  nv>k  ;.  ....  x 
200  feet  away  at  top  speed.  The  idea  was  lor 
me  to  dodge  It  at  the  last  moment — '\h"n  he 
gave  the  word  Cl'i-'^er  and  cVser  "nf  c  ■•n'\ 
and  I  was  wonderin2  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly stricken  dumb  when  he  said  in  a  q  net, 
conversational  •."'ne  "New  "  I  must  h  ive 
had  tank  fev<^r  F'  r  a  (',)\;p;p  cf  split  spci-nds 
I  couldn't  meve  a  m.uscle.  and  when  fl-iallv 
I  did  push  the  wobbler  ever  to  the  left  I 
rhought  I  was  n. ucii  •  l.Te  Bu*  that  wob- 
bler IS  some  cadee'  The  tank  did  a  neat 
hairpin  -in'u,  and  wh-^n  the  du.st  settled  and 
I  whte.ed  her  afund  for  a  lo<>k  a*  'h' 
smashed  pii!t>  x  1  :  und  that  wc  had  mis;.ed 
It  by  feet. 

That  was  enough  f'  r  me  They  may  1  k 
like  steel  turtles,  hut  th.^e  habies  h.tnf'.ie 
better  than  my  1950  convertible  They  are 
fast,  they  are  t>  ujh  and  plenty  of  their,  arf 
on  the  way  Pres.ident  Truman  has  calK  d  l^r 
a  tank-mi'.klr.g  apuu'v  i  f  3.t  000  a  •, e<.-  to 
meet  the  rhaden>:'e  >  f  Sovipr  ar:n(  r  This 
goal  means  a  massive  eJTnrt  tha":  dwarfs  the 
most  amblt.ous  plans  of  the  pa.st  Diru  • 
the  entire  5  years  f  tiie  last  war  nur  Na- 
tion, working  at  the  hnttest  pace  In  histcry 
turned  out  about  86  iX>0  tanks  .Now  .A.T.er- 
ican  Industrv  may  be  a^ked  to  pn  duce  nearly 
40  percent  of  its  tctal  W  rid  War  II  uu'put 
in  a  siri'.tl''  year 

The  !irs;t  •<■.  .^es  of  t.he  tank  mvibih/ation 
r'an  h  ■  ju'-'  been  ci.mpleted.  The  Ui.ited 
~  ■.■.  ;s  nil,  iH-en  d.'.  idcd  into  h\e  industrial 
a.t.u.s.  li.e  e, (Stern  s-.'abt-jard,  the  tnan'.;  a..ir 
region  bounded  dv  H' 'UesLer,  N.  Y  .  Huntmg- 
•  n.  W.  Va,.  a. id  L>e--f'..t.  the  Chicag  .-rtt. 
1'  uls-Clnclnn  ri  trum  de.  the  deep  S.  uih; 
,iud  t..e  l'.!..:ic  c».a.-t  Fur  strnttgic  rta.si.  us 
^-  ic.i  ...  ,i  A.d  ht  .i->  nearly  sell- suffix leut 
.t.~  I.  .v.:>le  It  wiU  contain  l"s  own  stecl- 
i?hu  jriniu -making  plantjs  and  its  own  os- 
f.' unc.v  .u.e.:  It  will  receive  a  carefully  de- 
t.ru..  :d  <u..--e  v.£  the  S4..J0::  '  •  0 '00  spent 
bv  .\.:-'v  Cr^u.moe  this  year  en  tanks  and 
Other  coniluit  vehicles. 
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So  the  tanks  are  C'mlne  — by  tlie  th  -i- 
sands.  United  States  sup-renuicy  is  u:..h,d- 
lenged  when  it  comes  tj  q.antitv  prodiu  tr  n. 
But  bring  up  quality  a:..l  v  u  11  ha-.e  the 
critics  on  your  neck  T  al.  ci.iie.'^  L.u  k  to 
the  last  stages  of  Wuild  W.^r  11  '.vhen  the 
newspapei^  started  describing-  '!.•>  N.tzis  i.i- 
vulnerable  Panther  and  Tuu-r  tu.ks.  Our 
General  Shermans  couldn  t  c  pe  u  ith  these 
heavyweights.  American  shell-  were  bounc- 
ing off  frontal  armor  6  t^  8  u.fhes  thick. 
Why  didn't  we  ha-.e  h-^  u  i.-  Hid  someone 
In  the  Pentagon  been  caught  napping?  Re- 
cently we've  heard  similar  arguments  about 
Pattons  versus  Soviet-made  T-34  s  In  Korea. 
Probably  no  phase  of  the  entire  war  effort 
has  been  as  widely  misunderstood  as  the 
Army's  philosophy  of  tank  warfare.  Obvi- 
ously we  could  build  an  armada  of  heavy 
tanks  if  there  were  any  point  to  it.  A  62-ton 
job  developed  before  Pearl  Harbor  was 
scrapped  soon  afterward.  In  fact  we're  de- 
signing heavies  right  now.  although  they 
aren't  the  ponderous  pachyderms  of  the 
Sunday  supplements.  But  the  heavier  tanks 
become,  the  less  valuable  they  are  as  striking 
weapons  and  the  more  they  resemble  creep- 
ing fortresses. 

Here's  how  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  L.  Harrold, 
head  of  the  Fort  Knox  Armored  Center  and 
a  leading  United  States  tank  expert,  puts 
the  problem  1  •"Our  theme  is  offeuie,  offense, 
and  more  offense.  Heavies  aren't  the  most 
Important  items  in  that  program.  The  tank 
Is  a  thrust -in  weapon.  It  s  designed  to  drive 
way  deep  into  and  behind  enemy  lines." 

This  strategy  calls  lor  specucular  broken 
field  running,  not  line  plunges  for  short 
gnlns.  To  make  it  work  we  have  developed 
super  tough  steels  for  armor  that  gives  the 
greatest  possible  protection  for  the  least 
possible  weight;  guns  and  ammunition 
powerful  enough  to  knock  out  the  enemy  s 
biggest  tanks,  and  motors  and  transmis-sions 
to  give  our  tanks  a  decided  advantage  in 
battle  no  matter  what  the  terrain.  In  other 
vords  we  are  carrying  out  our  philosophy 
In  steel. 

Special  armor  Is  crucial  for  tanks  built  to 
keep  on  the  offensive.  Nazi  Panthers  and 
Tigers,  and  many  modern  S-DViet  tanks,  are 
overweight  mammoths.  They  have  to  be. 
The  armor  they  use  is  thick.  But  you  can 
get  equal  or  superior  protection  with  less 
poundage  If  you  make  your  steel  properly, 
and  that's  where  we  shine.  Part  of  the 
secret  is  precise  control  of  such  hardening 
alloys  as  cnromium,  nickel,  and  molybdenum. 
In  mills  where  armor  steel  is  made,  the  raw 
materials  are  selected  and  put  together  as 
carefully  as  the  ingredients  in  a  druggists 
prescription.  Frequent  testing  of  each  heat 
or  batch  makes  it  jxesible  to  adjust  most 
alloy  contents  to  within  .01  percent. 

An  equally  careful  process  is  urcd  to  con- 
vert raw  plates  into  front-line  armor.  Thick 
plates  are  carried  on  rollers  into  furnaces 
where  they  soak  for  several  hours  at  1.500"  P. 
If  you  could  take  a  submicroscopic  motion 
picture  of  what  is  happening  you  would  see 
particles  of  carbide  corapou.nds  containing 
carbon.  Iron,  and  aUoying  elements  flowing 
Into  tiny  "boxes'* — crysUiis  of  ferrlte.  a  s<.5ft 
type  of  iron.  As  a  result  most  of  the  par- 
ticles are  crammed  Into,  or  dissolved  in,  the 
crystals.     The  trick  Is  to  keep  them  there. 

If  the  steel  cools  skwly  the  carbides 
stream  out  again,  and  you  re  back  where 
you  started.  So  the  plate  passes  quickly 
Into  a  quenching  unit  where  its  plunged 
Into  a  bath  of  cold  water.  The  dunking 
lodks  the  carbide  particles  and  the  iron 
crystals.  At  this  staqe  the  steel  lacks 
toujhness  and  is  so  brittle  that  a  h.=;h 
velocity  projectile  mitiht  shatter  it  or  di ;  e 
a  lethal  '"plug "  cf  metal  into  the  t.uis  s 
crew  compartment.  So  It  bi  .:es  throti;;h  :\ 
final  staae  of  te-npennc  m  which  the  pl.i»e 
Is  reheated  ju-t  put)us!i  tr:  rl:  uue  ih.e  c;.r- 
blde-cryst.il  u-tcrKMu-v  and  \y..X'}  the  steel 
tough  as  well  as  hard. 


1  he  tefuli'  The  b^'St  sierl  arnicir  that 
ni  ue.'ii  techic  1 -;;v  can  [)r  >duce  Ii  is  extra 
hitrd.  yet  it  rides  uuh  the  punch  uf  enemy 
inLs^iiea.  A  cump.irrtli'.  fly  thin  p  a"e  lUity 
actually  take  the  full  force  t.;  a  d.r-.-ct  hit. 
trupin?  the  projectile  li.-ie  ;i  s'uc?;  dart. 
Thu  arni'T  represent:-  trciuf-uui ars  pj'ue'rf^^s  m 
pracucal  n■l^'t.^llur^y  —  rnd  m  t.uik  in-  hility. 
'I  ri-t  r.,utdily  ecjurui.fut  priUecir  ::  u.^.i.t; 
the  less  adv.uici-'d  s-etl.->  'U'  »i  d^'Cad*'  nci. 
(if-i^uers  w-'Uld  hir.e  ti  u.crf.tse  arini.r 
%>...•'!  *  drastic. illy  Ir.  a  Patusn  tank  tins 
V.'  u.d  r.u':.;.  se\'ra!  !hu,..>aiid  ex'ra  pi.ur.ds. 
ru:K:ut:  i*  :;  slutit:!-!!  src:uid  s'luiser  instc:id 
c-t   -he   .\:niys  >t,.r   hal!back 

.A!>ut  60  percpu'  .'t  ;i  tank-  'Acieht  is 
armor,  but  drive  shaf-s,  tr.ick  .-lujpi  rt  r.illcrs 
and  other  parts  also  require  cusv  ni  inult 
steels.  Tanks  race  along  on  long-lived  TCids. 
"shoes"  of  manganec^-moly  steel  trt  ;ittd  t  t 
obtain  extra  hardnecs  outside  and  ex :ra 
toughness  inside.  Nickel  steel  goes  into  tor- 
sion bars  which  replace  springs  and  mitv 
twist  through  an  eighth  of  a  turn  in  cu  i..  ;.- 
Ing  the  shocks  of  bum.ps  that  wou.u  a:rck 
a  heav-y  truck.  The  use  of  special  welding 
steels  to  "cement"  rolled  plates  and  castings 
Into  a  single  hull  calls  for  techniques  so  un- 
familiar that  a  large  eastern  plant  recently 
established  2-week  refrecher  courses  for  Its 
veteran  welders.  And  every  one  of  these 
special  steels  and  techniques  muct  be  adapt- 
able to  mass  production. 

Starting  with  the  naked  skeletons  of  welded 
hulls  made  by  such  companies  as  the  Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton Corp..  these  tanks  are 
now  taking  shape  on  the  Nation  s  as.scmbly 
lines.  One  line  began  rolling  just  a  short 
while  Ego  at  the  vast  Detroit  arsenal  of  the 
Ordnance  Tank-Automotive  Center.  "Shop 
Order  No.  776" — until  recently  a  highly 
clacEifled  project — is  now  known  to  be  the 
Arm.y's  newest  medium  tank,  the  improved 
Patton.  Its  bifT  gun  swings  on  Improved  tur- 
ret rings  of  fiame-hardened  steel,  and  it  pin- 
points Its  t.irget  despite  high  speeds  and 
bumpy  terrain  wdth  a  range  finder  as  keen 
as  a  bird  dog. 

The  engine  is  an  air-cooled  ■V-12  Job  bulli; 
by  the  Continental  Motors  Corp.  in  Mus- 
kegon. Mich.  Actually  smaller  than  the  V-12 
pover  plant  of  the  World  War  II  Pershing,  it 
furnishes  enough  extra  horsepower  to  in- 
crease speed  substantially.  But  perhaps  its 
most  sensational  feature  is  the  famous  cross- 
drive  transmission,  the  rncchanlcal  heart  of 
the  tr.nlt. 

This  fabulously  exienslve  master  unit  In- 
cludes a  maze  of  highly  machined  part.s  that 
do  away  with  long,  bullry  drive  shafts  and 
provide  clutchlcss  fluid-drive  action — all 
within  the  spr.ce  cf  a  small  oflBce  desk.  It 
is  one  Important  reason  why  the  improved 
Patton.  under  wobblc-stlck  contix)!.  is  as 
easy  to  handle  as  a  Jeep.  Many  engineers 
regard  the  transm^ission  unit  as  the  most 
complex  system  of  intcrmeshlng  alloy  steel 
gears  ever   produced   In  mass   quantities. 

It  is  Just  one  cf  the  reasons  why  the  tough 
Patton  is  now  considered  the  backbone  of 
the  tank  force  by  Gen.  J.  Lawton  ColUns. 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  Imprcved  Patton,  be 
says.  Is  "the  fluent  medium  tank  in  the 
w.-irld." 

Just  how  do  United  States  tanks  com^pare 
with  those  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.?  The  consid- 
ered judgment  of  armored  branch  experts 
and  ordnance  experts  at  Fort  Knox.  Detroit, 
and  the  Pentagon  is  that  wc  have  tlie  tx'pes 
of  c~mbat  vehicles  needed  to  meet  ei;cmv 
atu'-,  ivS  with  deadlier  cuun'.cratT.irlu  urd 
even  ni.-re  po'.ent  tvuos  are  w-li  p;<.st  t:u> 
blueprint  stuse  The  i-:v-r  .-■  cd  Pafi,in.  -hey 
say.  can  knock  out  any  ki.  -.vn  niediuni  'dvX 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal  and  uutniariCuier  and 
destroy  the  medium,  wpuzht  Russian  T  .3  i  s 
thnt  hai'e  been  used  i.n  K'-rea. 

.\  :ir-.v  l'.::h:  t;ir.;i,  the  T-41.  tc.  be-  nuide  by 
C.ari.ic  a:  nn  p.\-b"niber  ptaitt  m  Cle".e:;.nd. 
1?  scheduled  t-r  early  full-scale  production. 
According  to  incomplete  reports,  it  weighs 
a '.out  26  ton.s,  has  a  76-mni.  gun,  and  will  do 


?..'i  n  ile.s  an  hour  "with  plenty  to  .^pare  "    But 

the  n.  )st  iid\anced  tniik  ajspruachin^;  nu'.uu- 
facture  is  Mie  little  publicized  T  4:j,  a 
hea\  y\*ei_'ht  which  wdll  Ix-  eciui;  ['Ca  wi'h  .t 
12j-nim-   izun 

Chrysler  us  buildint,  a  creat  new  plant  In 
Nfvvark,  D<d  .  X^'^  build  this  superdread- 
iiMUi-'ht  Tlie  T  4."?  prumlseij  to  he  .sufierlur 
tcj  tlie  55-tor,  J,  )}!fph  Stalin  III.  ur.e  oi  the 
mutt  :>:rnuda!3le  lanks  ever  in.ide  m  ma.sa 
quantities  The  desuu;  <-''.  tlie  .^-  <  lei  mani- 
nrth  IS  abnut  5  years  old  and  lu-u--  undnubt- 
eri.y  been  iniprcnod.  but  this  is  beirit;  tal-ien 
ii:-'^  acciiunt,  .American  e\j>erts  are  nut 
li-iely  to  underestlnuite  tlie  Russian;'  ability 
I',  n.ake  first  rale  fl^'htins:  tank.'. 

'.lean*  rule,  uimt  atxnit  quau'i'y'  Not 
Ko  liui^  a.  1  many  i wn;mei,tat!!rs  ciui.'-idered 
Pre.idcr.t  Truman's  t-.i-d  < '.  a  (-i.rac.tv  df 
3.T  Oui)  tauiis  a  \rar  a.s  a  hne  ideal,  i-nplyuu; 
th  .•  it  V  as  ;•: 'luchiiu-  t'''  sh>)i='  a*  bi;t  :v't  t.) 
exufcr  The  l-.i-u.^  The  p-':d  will  be  met 
Witlui.  the  ncx-  12  nu  •;.•!;>  ard  r.:'~  U-  Tlpl-'d 
i;  -he  utc.d  a-, .-(.•;,;- .u,' ■tlier  pr—if  tlu.t  '*!umi 
the  salety  s.f  ine  CwU'ur-,  U'  a'  ■r:.:'-\c  there  are 
practically  no  limits  to  <.ur  ju'-' -ducine  ca- 
pacity. 


Sot~'c  Questions  of  Policy 


e::ten&iOn  or^  remarks 
HOr^.  NORRiS  POULSON 

IN  Ti:r  I.OU-1E  OF   REITJE-ENT.\1IVF.3 

T>;:r^d':ij    Mai,  17.  iy51 

:.:•:  POUL.'^ON  Tv'r  F'Df  akrr,  it  micht 
be  of  ir:if'!-f-s'L  t  ;  t^e  people  hi  'V^'ashinc- 
ton  to  kmw  uiuil  .^^urr.e  of  tne  people 
our  on  ih'-  co&:-t,  a;e  lli.r.kuii^  ubout  our 
at  uon.<;  hfiO. 

Under  leuve  to  exteii.i  n:y  rem.TrV-s.  I 
include  the  fol!o\cinp  pertinent  eduorwl 
f:-' ni  the  South  Pu\adcna  Review  of  ?!ay 
10.  1C51 : 

.-^u.vr    QrxsTiONs    c:.-    Po:  :■;  y 

South  Pasadena  is  a  lonit  w  u,  fr  un  K.rea. 
but  Its  heart  is  with  ius  s-ris  and  uther 
young  Americans  who  are  fi..i'u.c  and  dying 
there.  Our  city  i.s  a  1  -u  '  w.iV  tT<'n\  V.'arhm;;- 
tcn.  too,  but  Itc  h   ues  t   r  peace  are  there. 

Whether  those  h  ;.<■-■  uul  hc.u-  '  uii  l.s  a 
d»vUbtf-al  question  a'  t;...s  ume,  l  ir  ad  sec-mi 
to  be  confusion  in  Washincton  IT;  '  nali- 
tics  and  cheap  parti-^ariEhip  htive  hn  n  in- 
jected into  controversies  which  sh  vj.d  be 
settled  on  coldly  factual  ground.s.  P'Uuy 
backyard  disputes  di.'.unite  our  IcaUfrr.  when 
there  should  be  only  uui'y 

Meanwhile,  we  who  p.j  in  bluod  ai.d  tear;; 
and  taxes  6t.and  and  wait.  But  we  a  u  dt  r, 
too. 

We  wonder  why  tlie  h..i  -/  uuuar.d  in 
Was'i  H'tti'ii  ha.s  furgLitcn  ti.e  \-\  rid  V.ar  II 
concept  of  the  United  ^tati .,  .^  .;n  "arbcnal 
of  di.mocracy"  In  camnnttiut.'  -.aui.  i^iC 
American   manpower  to    patrol    Lur   pe    ard 

Asia.     Are  the  people  wh'>r.  wr  are  pr»  ii t- 

Ing  too  weak  to  fight,  ten.,  lecble  i.j  rare 
armies  thcmielvec? 

We  wonder  why  our  nillitarv  let.dirs  c^ui- 
tmue  tci  think  in  terms  iit  tne  1  ■■'  si  i.uer 
vren  a;r  p.>v.f-r  '-  ■i;nv.'  rau'uv  pria.,ri  ;-,clf 
in  Warld  \\:-r  II.  e-^^a  wit.ic.ut  *  i-rr  a.d  ui  »  .e 
ar;mu-  b'nr.n  .-X.-e  v.ti  trylni;  t-a  i..j;.a  l.l.i- 
fUT'ot  linu-  ".  ith  'A, ..Is  •  t  m'^n'' 

V'f  w;'r.dcr  w.nv  Wnshiu'-tun  fears  sa 
er:^at!v  auv  move  that  mu'ht  anuii:r,n! -e 
M-A«a  w  a'  this  time  .■\re  we  challenging 
Ru.ssia  mure  directly  t^)day  than  we  did  in 
the  davs  ut   the  lamous  BerUn  air  liff 

.\nd  we  wund^r  about  the  Soviet  people, 
themselves,  and  their  Iteadershin.  Are  they 
ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of    a  hat  or  do 
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t^rj    ha^t    a    prwrtse,    calculated    plan    for 
world  crnquwt' 

P'.nally  we  wonder  whether  anyone  In 
Wsshinrton  im  working;  sincerely  and  con- 
fiitciliy  for  world  peace  Is  the  fear  of  war 
thit  haunts  our  capital  so  keenly  felt  that 
l:  Is  now  Ttrttrally  a  reall'v?  la  the  shadow 
(  f  the  SoTlet  mll.tary  nnachlne  so  great  that 
ut-  can  see  nothing  else"" 

Thf»e  qiiestloti*  deserve  answers,  but  they 
»;ll  remain  unanswered  so  long  as  our 
Ipiderr  Indulge  the-nseives  and  dissipate 
their  en-rRtes  In  political  squabbles  and  m 
tlind.  stul)bom  ln£istence  on  having  things 
d  ne  exactly  ax  they  want   them   done 

There  U  a  wealth  of  leadership  In  this 
C'unU/  ^  It  L-  not  being  used  There 
-..«;  a  wealth  of  Intelligence  but  it  Is  not 
t^'.ng  appUcd. 

We  believe  that  If  Washington  would  stop 
oni  sh£jte  Ita  head  h-a-d  to  clear  its  vision 
and  tactile  the  question  at  hand  ccclly,  de- 
liberately, aad  as  objectively  as  pot^lble.  It 
Tould  perhaps  avert  cataatrophe  and  at  the 
faane  time  bring  a  good  promise  of  peace  and 
security  to  the  people 

That  would  be  the  patriotic  wny.  th«* 
..Tv.c-.x^.n  way  of  facme  todays  crlris 

We  »b?ll  not  lor*  hope  tii.it  thii  shall  Le 
d'-ue. 


Confcrrinf  of  Honorary  Defree  on 
Gcscrd  MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF  WiTSCONSIN 

IS  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  and  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
august  body  the  remark-s  of  the  Very 
Reverend  Edward  J.  OT)onnell.  S.  J„ 
president  of  Marquette  University.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  conferring  of  the  honorar>'  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  on  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  at  a  public  convocation  in  the 
Marquette  stadium  on  Friday  afternoon. 
April  27.  1951.  The  citation,  read  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  J.  Drummond.  S.  J., 
dean  of  the  Marquette  University  gradu- 
ate school,  follows  the  Very  Reverend 
Q  Donnell's  remarks. 

Oencnil  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 
Mrs.  ItocArthur.  their  sen  Arthur,  distin- 
guished guests,  mernbrrs  of  the  univer-ity 
family,  alumni  and  friends  of  Marquette. 
ladles  aid  gentlemen,  on  September  2.  1945. 
aboard  the  Battleship  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
General  of  the  Army  Dour;laa  MacArthur  pu: 
mto  wt  rda  the  measag'^  which  our  own  minds 
were  aiowiy  dlacovering  in  the  unfolding  pat- 
tern ut  world  event*.  On  that  momentous 
occasion.  General  MacArthur  said:  "We  have 
had  our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not  now  devise 
some  greater  and  more  equitable  system 
(than  the  icBtructiveneaa  of  war) .  Armaged- 
don wUl  be  at  our  door.  The  problem  U 
basically  thedogic&l  and  Involves  a  aplritual 
recrudeaence  and  Imia-ovement  of  character 
that  wUl  synctironlze  with  our  almost  match- 
less advances  In  sclenos.  art.  Utcrature.  and 
all  tiie  material  and  cultural  developraenta 
cf  the  pest  2J0O0  ysATs.  It  must  be  of  the 
spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  flesh." 

Today.  In  tbe  presence  of  the  distinguished 
•oldlsr  wtko  spoke  tbeM  words,  we  shall  do 
well  to  reoMinbcr  tluit  theen  were  not  casual 


remarks  uttered  In  the  hrur  rf  v^c^-^ry    not 
bloodless  concepts  fashioned  by  hiima:;   rp/i - 
sen  alone.     They  are  the  Ideas  '^..1'■  b'Ki^     Mr 
civilization    whose    salvatirn    r.r%-    dfv    r..-- 
upon    u?    as   riir    hlstor'"'    6*'s".r.-:.    Ir.    -*  >    sf 
a.'hievcmert  u-e  shall  savr  oTir'i»',vp>i      'IVfj 
pre  the  Ideas  that  sMll  und.--sirrl  thf  =V.  ilCf-i 
5*rurture    of    ChrlsMan    rr.  lii.'a'H'n    'hi*    •v' 
mus'  now  nrlve  earnestly  "f,  sh    -e  ;,i;-      T'-  •  .■ 
a.''*'   the   vcr\'  5deas   that   'I'lr   Pi;t'"iy   -;- •■'■-    '.) 
destroy  and  that   "xe  m'ls* 
ni'-re  positively  and  effpft;- 
Into  cur  lives  t-^day  step 
EJin^  within  the  Nation's  • 
gpous  inner  .''.ame  almn?t  i  d'-rncl?  r\z 
r  ur   country's   honcr  wa.-;   : 
s:t\''C   when  the  lamp*;  "f  <-■. 
t"  t:e  g"lng  out  sll  over  ''nf 
t  .  us.  th>>  acariemlc  ccrrr 
critic;'.!  moment  In  our  Nation's  history — at 
a  -r.cm.Tnt  when,  undrr  scerc  challenge  from 
V.  I'hnii*.  American  cult'ire  !?  being  forced  to 
s=-;ite  m<Te  explicitly  ard  t'"  defend  more  pcr- 
sf.'ertnqlv  its  O'wr.   principle?   and   auns.     In 
t:-L~   lengthening   hour   o:    '-■.■:,:■,    '.'-.-   Intclll- 
Cfnre  and   i"'-it  faith   ire   b";:  ^   •*"  •f'd  more 
I'-rrlbly  than  our  power      I:     ur  Intelligence 
;:."ri    our    f;ilth    fall    u.-     •' -    k;; -w    that    our 


'i.e^fiTf  lill  the 

••:y   :iflr-n 

*l".p  rr,.in  '*''".■     ■ '" ' 

•A  : '  • '  ■  I 

'iri:-if;cr    cI    cli.'- 

ii;:'it:nn  sccm.ed 

w   .-"d      Ke  comes 

ni'v.  at  anc:her 


{-~';/er  will 


.urn  i^nlv  tc  dt.^"t"';~" 


e  ends.    Wc 

've  it.  therefore,  to  n<irstr.ps.  in  our  coun- 
try, and  to  the  m.any  young  men  who  will 
h:'. e  to  die  to  make  sure  'hat  'hey  under- 
.'=',incl  anc!  that  we  u.-derst;'.nd  "x-hat  It  is  we 
are  fighting  and  wh.it  it  \r-  ■:.<:  .ire  trying  to 
.save. 

General  MacArthur.  it  :  ^  •'irilUng  and 
heartening  experience  •>  welcome  you  to 
Marquette  University  tcday  Your  gracious 
lavor  m  rom.ing  to  us  stirs  us  to  an  even 
ercatcr  a.'Iectton  for  you.  like  the  long-await- 
ed retu'n  nf  an  absent  friend  whose  mem.ory 
v,e  have  kept  alive  *hrrurh  all  the  Interven- 
ir:.;;  years  We  sh.Tll  never  be  able  to  tell  you 
h.  w  m.uch  ^  "  are  indebted  to  you  for  re- 
minding ur,  by  your  worti.s  and  your  deeds, 
that  our  way  cf  life  and  the  continuation  of 
tur  free  society  are  b<^iind  up  in  the  end  with 
the  rrccsmtlcn  cf  the  dignity  of  man  as  a 
pi-:rsnn  and  the  arlcriowledsment  of  God  as 
the  first  expression  and  ultimate  source  of 
cur  freedom. 

We  have  found  i-i  vniu-  •:=.  -rd.s  u  warning 
and  an  Inrpiratl'in  W^:-  h:r  c  admired  your 
sir.glcners  rt  p-irptce  .;-.r.c!  y  ur  ^reat  re- 
serve of  splri'ual  s'renjrth  We  have  looked 
c-i  at  ycur  a'^hieve'-.er.rs,  ".'1  ve  have  told 
c.i.'^elvcs  th.u  the  w>.ric  'i..!:  y  'a  have  done 
will  s.iU  abide  l^ng  after  this  generation 
is  fcrpottcn  and  will  be  spread  by  others 
tired  with  the  sam.c  unt;**e'"n^;lo  craving  to 
do  the  work  ct  justice  which  ^ar  priceless 
freedom  demands  S ^^  ?.>  w-^  -aelcome  you. 
we  honrr  yru,  tix^  as  one  whr  t;a.ve  and  did 
ncf  count  the  cisi:  who  "..iled  and  did  not 
scsk  for  r<st:  who  lab<Tecl  and  did  not  look 
f  r  any  reward,  siive  only  '.o  >•!  w  that  he 
h  >d  worked  f^tr  the  z\<^rv  of  G^-d  'h'^  ^■•v^.  '-f 
his  country,  and  tlie  welfare  of  hi-  fel'  v. - 
men. 

THK   OlATICN 

Douiias  MacArthur.  Gf.irr.il  ;i'  the  .\rriv. 
w  :.^  graduated  with  nic-t."  ii  i.;;"^  :r  -.v.  ''t'.a 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  i:»m:< 
This  was  the  begmiuiiir  '.f  more  thuii  n) 
years  of  service  as  a  dLstiisru-ihed  sjid.er 
During  the  First  World  War  he  wa.s  f. under 
and  commander  of  the  Ra;nb<:w  Dim.sk  ii. 
Alter  a  term  as  superintendent  at  West  P  i:;t. 
he  took  up  his  loni<  career  in  the  Far  E.i.t, 
Interrupting  It  In  part  to  carry  out  m  W,i-a- 
Ington  the  duties  of  Chief  o:  Btatf  of  t.".- 
Unlted  States  Army.  Following  the  K.iUa'.t 
defense  of  Bataan  at  the  outbreak  of  W  irM 
War  II.  he  was  made  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  Allied  Forces  In  the  Southwest  Paci.ic 
where  he  directed  a  brilliant  campaijtn  that 
led  to  final  victory  After  he  received  the 
surrender  of  Japan  he  remained  on  as  Com- 
mander of  its  occupational  forces  Through 
his  understanding  of  the  Oriental  mind  he 


was  able  not  mfrclv  »o  -ypo^e  materiaM^tlc 
communism  b'lt  *  -  lead  the  Jaranecp  »,  ward 
an  aopreciat:  :■  '  dem  rrary  whirh,  he  •■m- 
phaslzed.  ecu:  1  r^^-r  ^e- -irelv  or.ly  <>n  Chris- 
tian prlnclplt  F  r  his  per?'  r,  i!  hr;;-,Hry 
and  military  achievement.s.  f  r  hii  m  T.il 
and  spiritual  Idealism.  Gen  D"'!!:!?*?  Mac- 
Arthur  has  meri'fd  'he  drrree  rf  d^t  r  of 
laws,  honoris  causa. 


Extension  Oi  the  Trade  Agreement*  Act 


f-xtf:nsion  of  remarks 
HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

C;     NTVALA 

IIJ  TEE  SENATE  OF  THK   UNITED  -STATES 
V/--''nesday.  May  23.  1951 

Ml-  :.:AI.0NF:.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanim'  u>  c  •r.'^ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  RF.cnpD  a  relpa.se 
from  my  cQce  d.itcd  Monday.  May  21. 

There  being  r..;  ocjection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlu-  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Scnnt-r  OroRc.r  W  M aione. 
Republican,  Nevada,  ciiarfed  t.  day  that  ab- 
solute p)ower  over  Am.erican  workme-mon  ai.d 
investor  ■•>■  :-  a^'Ut  to  be  given  "fiT  the  rest 
two  critical  ve.Hfs  ro  a  thorouehly  discredited 
Secretary  of  -i-ar.  '  by  the  pas.sace  of  H  R. 
1612.  to  extend  the  Trade  Arreements  .-\ct. 
The  Nevada  S»n' tor  m.'dc  this  charce  m  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  Rocr  opposing  the 
measure 

Senate  .-  M;u^sf  mid  that  the  question  wa.s 
whether  Con  rress  should  permit  the  adman- 
istratlon  to  continue  t  )  undcrmii-.e  .^meri- 
can  business.  "Congress  mu.it  decide 
whether  It  wants  to  maintain  our  American 
rtandar-!  f  liv:.,-  '  f".-^  Scn.itor  ^a.d.  "or 
continue  'he  pr'-'eiit  adminL-^tration's  fi  r- 
eign  trade  p.jl-.i  v  W-'  can't  do  both;  we 
must   ch   '■"-<=   br'wern    the  two   ' 

Conti:  ii:-.c  ■Scn.''.t  r  Malone  s..idi  "Oiir 
standard  -A  livii  j  is  .scnou.sly  threatened  by 
foreign  .sweatshop  labi  r  compenti'  n,  per- 
nuttcd  and  enci  'irn?ed  by  this  leeislati'n 
It  is  Idiocy  to  sav  tiiat  we  c.\n  ccm.pc'e 
with  foreittn  Imww?.;?  markets  on  a  free 
trade  basis  with  ai'  Ifiwering  our  standard 
c..'  living.  Thr  uth  the  ECA.  the  W  rid 
Bank,  and  other  mean.-^  we  have  finarctd 
the  Installation  cf  the  latest  lndu,strial  ma- 
chinery In  the  same  lureiRn  c(  unrries  which 
o.iCr  us  competition  The  diCerence  s  that 
their  wapes  rates  are  l:3w  and  their  standard 
of  living  l3  low  As  a  maiter  of  fa.-t.  in  m.iiiy 
of  the  countries  wh.ch  are  dumpir.p  thci.- 
products  here  a'  prices  which  wiil  ..In:.-*"  'vir 
factory  doors  and  force  .American  woiitrs 
Into  unemployment,  the  t  jtal  paid  f'.r  lao^  r 
Is  often  less  than  i.s  pfJid  hen-  fjr  ^cial 
security  and   insurance  alrne. 

"Any  one-eci'ntjmic-W'irld  pian  wi;i  hriiig 
pfcout  a  leveling  "t  the  standards  of  the 
wiirld,  Anv  I'^ve.m-  means  the  i'Wering  of 
our  American  st.indard.« 

"Thoce  who  .siippiirt  the  extension  .  f  the 
Trade  Agretinen-  ;  Act  are  supp<-rtlnp  a  prin- 
ciple which  means  lower  wages  and  a  l.-Aer 
standard  'if  living  in  A.merica.  Thii;  is  :  e 
simp  e  tru'h.  :<nd  we  might  as  weU  face  it 
"It  h.v?  been  said  that  business  f.tv  rs 
fi -e  tr.ide  Wh.it  kind  (f  busineis'  Hg 
1  u.sinrss  the  kind  prep«^-red  t  i  es-'ablis.h 
i.-anch  pi.-nts  !m  slave-wag'^  ci-untnes,  is  f>^r 
:r>>e  trade,  f.  r  t.he  simple  re.ison  thi^t  it  can 
•  ke  advantage  of  the  slave-labcr  waae  rates 
h'rt  ad.  On  the  other  hand,  small  business, 
which  cannot  take  advantage  of  foreun 
cheap  lab<^r  and  which  must  either  exist  with 
high  American  wages  ir  perish,  is  against 
free  trade  while  there  remains  a  wide  dlfler- 
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ence  in  ll.e  American  stanclard.s  and  tho.se 
abroad. 

"Thus  v,-e  I'iave.  on  the  or.e  Ride,  tl-.e  onc- 
worlders.  the  starry-eyed  do-gooders,  the 
European  lovers,  and  big  business;  on  the 
other  side,  we  have  the  American  working- 
man  who  wants  employment  and  wants  to 
maintain  his  standard  of  living,  the  Air.cri- 
c?-n  investor  in  American  enterprue,  the 
Americans  who  are  intere.'^ted  in  the  prc-er- 
vation  of  the  .■\mcrica:.  w.ty  j1  iile.  a:.d  sn:.„.l 
business. 

"The  Issue  is  clear-cut.  W'c  are  on  <  ;,e 
side  or  the  other.  The  an;t  i.dn.'jiits  wliich 
the  Senate  ct-mmittee  added  are  a  snare  and 
delusion.  They  are  .«o  m.uch  e;.  ewa.sh. 
Obviously  they  were  put  .n  t  >  titt  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  ui..<.ary." 


Go  "Set"  in  the  Country  of  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

CF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURKSIDE 

OF   wj.'=T   viR  ,in:a 

IN  TllF  KO'J.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\V  dnesdcy.  -'^fi'-/  -3    1951 

Mr  BURNSroE.  Mr.  Spta'-:er,  undrr 
leave  lo  e.xiend  my  remr;rk..s  m  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  an  article  by  a  con- 
stituent. Mrs,  Mary  Elorse  Turner,  of 
Piney  Wcod.s.  R    F,  D  ,  Milton.  W.  Va  i 

Go     Set     in  the  CorNTr.Y  of  \VE,.-r  Vircima 

Are    you    wound    up    t  ,r,     t.:;.t     :.•::•  m 
under  tension?     Have  -i 
paper,  listened  to  the  r 
and  your  emotion  w 


u  :'e.id  ::.e  n:  ,::.:. 2 
:.  ^  Fed  your  n.md 
the   lato-t  folly  and 


foible  of  men,  the  gruescme  n .-^^rder;.  tlie 
cruelty,  dishonesty,  war  carc.  c.il.;.m.-y, 
pressure.  The  country  is  going  to  the  d-i;-s. 
The  way  out  Is  not  an  overdoce  of  sleeping 
pills  or  dropping  from  some  twenty-story 
ledge.  Don't  pack  your  troubles  m  your 
old  kit  biig.  Just  pack  a  few  clothes  in  it 
and  hie  yourself  to  the  nearest  country. 
Horrors.  It's  toe  quiet  You'll  die  of  bore- 
dom. Too  many  flies  and  moscnltoes.  No 
conveniences.  Maybe,  b-:-  if  ••  u  can  skim 
off  these  little  annoya:.  1--  •:  d  cirink  the 
cool  refreshing  water  beneath  you  will  Xx 
ready  for  another  round  with  civilization  1  ?  1 
or  taxes  or  bosses  or  machines  or  what  have 
ycu. 

Go  away  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  city.  Board  or  camp  or  rent  oif  buy,  but 
go.  Get  up  early  on  an  August  morning. 
Early  enough  to  see  the  dew  make  lacy  finery 
of  the  spider  webs.  See  a  daisy  or  clover 
bhTsscn  sipping  its  morning  cocktail  of  sun- 
shine and  dew.  Drift,  relax,  let  go.  becomie 
one  with  the  eternal  rhythm  of  life.  Let 
peace  seep  Into  your  being  Open  yovir  eyes 
and  ears.  There  will  be  something  to  see 
and  aomething  to  hear  and  above  all  some- 
thing to  feel.  It  s  too  quiet.'  LLsten  to  the 
birds  pouring  their  hearts  out  in  song,  the 
cow  bawling  for  someone  to  milk  her,  the 
chickens  proudly  proclaiming  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  worlds  breakfast  table;  hear  the 
drone  cf  the  bees  and  jar  flies  and  crickets, 
the  cutter  of  the  mowing  machine  on  the 
hill,  the  far  away  sound  of  a  motiruing  dove 
In  the  tree  above  you.  Its  too  boresome, 
nothing  to  see?  Watch  the  sky  in  its  ever- 
changiag  dress  parade — the  light  greens,  dark 
greens,  restful  greens  of  tree  and  shrub  and 
grass.  'Watch  the  ripple  of  ripening  grains 
as  the  breeze  plays  a  silent  ?;ymphony  across 
Its  face.  Watch  the  cow  chewing  her  cud. 
Watch  the  yellow  butterfly  hover  over  a 
purple  clover.  See  a  cardinal  silhouetted 
against  an  evergreen  bouth.  Walk  up  .1 
dusty  path  with  its  Queen  .\nne's  lace  edg- 
ing.   See    a    ladybug    swajnng    on    a    gra^s 


blade,  tell  her  to  fly  away  home  or  her  chll- 
Crfi:  will  burn  ^'.,d  see  her  o{>en  lier  tiny  red 
V,  .:;^;.  i.i.d  taKe  off.  Watch  an  old  hen  ruf- 
fl.ng  her  featners  m  the  dust. 

That  IS  f.KXl  Wjt  the  st-ul.  N>:w  for  your 
stomach.  Go  to  the  back  p:jn.h  .stippled 
wiih  shade  fr.;ir.  an  old  apple  tree,  bit  down 
t  ..  a  'olue  and  white  la  must)  giUgham-c.-v- 
cred  table.  Eat  gulden  biscuits  c,r  brcwn- 
cruited  bread  juct  laken  fruni  the  >a<';i. 
£j}read  it  with  fre.sh  churned  butter  .ii.d  ne-A" 
n..icie  blackberry  Jelly.  Drink  r.c  li  r....K  -r 
c-  -1  buttermilk  from  the  .'^pringhuuse  or 
drawn  from  the  depth  of  the  well.  For  a 
chaser  try  hom.e-cured  ham  and  "ried  applrs 
and  hf'i.ey  distilled  from  apple  blri.'j.soms.  A 
!r  sted  bunch  of  concord  gr,;pes  and  a  pear 
It'.  m  the  tree  in  the  .side  yarn*,  T-i  eet  dt  wn- 
r..:ht  pieou.n,  tliere  is  a  g.irdf-n  \m':.  .'^weet 
corn  .'ir.d  t'.mat'ie?,  beans.  p<jta'fK-s.  peppers, 
etc.  Il^ere  i.^  beef  and  mutior.  and  p-irk 
and  fried  chicken  If  you've  been  lucky  there 
may  be  tront  (jr  perch.  Eat  your  fill.  IXm't 
a.'k  me  h:v.-  r  was  cx^ked  >r  prepared. 
That's  one  of  tlie  secreis  of  tr.e  country. 
You  Just  rub  yts'.ir  hands  together  and  tiiere 
you  are.  S<jme  farm  wife  may  di.-^-.gree  but 
for  literary  purposes  we  can  ferret  her. 
Poetic  license.  Now  go  back  to  the  hammock 
under  the  shade  of  a  sugar  maple.  Try  to 
read  abiiut  the  atomic  boiiib  Ju-t  try.  If  it 
doer,n"t  fall  rieht  into  your  face  and  b!a-t 
you  Into  the  most  satisfying,  relaxing  sleep. 
Well  Just  try  When  you  wake  y^  u  «iH  .'tep 
out  of  ycur  cold  hard  cru.=t  of  tPn.«i.:in  and 
leave  it  clinging  to  some  tree  UV.p  a  l''Ci,<t. 
Y.  u  will  go  back  to  your  Jrb  freer,  cilnirr, 
and  happier  A  vacation  that  >.-.  n'.'  re  than 
recreation.  It  s  re-creation. 

If  some  cynical  soul  wishes  to  an.^wer  this 
I  .r.ready  know  what  he  will  say 

Who  wants  to  He  1:;  ai.  aiit-overed  haiii- 
mock  that  is  liable  to  fall  any  miiaite  a;  d 
swat  flies  and  gnats  and  sweat  bee-;.  Th;.t 
damn  cow  makes  too  much  noise.  Birds 
dort  kn^^w  how  to  do  a  thing  but  chitter. 
chi'"f-r.  Oh,  tor  a  cool  beer.  This  insipid 
milk.  Oh,  tor  a  clinking  old-faBhir-ned. 
That's  the  only  old-fashioned  thing  lor  n.e. 
V  .  r.-r,  have  your  dew.  It  ruins  my  shoes 
'ii.i,  _-.^  es  me  poison.  Purple  clover.  Nothing 
1;  .t  hay-fever  potion — and  r>  st  Try  ai.d 
■■;■■■  It  Cut  the  hay,  feed  ti  e  st-c's  niil'x 
'.  -  r  w  h.:e  the  garden.  c;tt:h  wh.it  lew 
ci;;c.<eiis  are  left  out  of  a  hiii.drc-d  that  tne 
cat  or  dog  or  skunk  cr  li.:',"- k  cin'li.'t  f-t, 
dress  it.  fry  it.  and  let  some  r.e  else  eat  it. 
Kill  a  hog.  cure  .1  i.  I'l.  I  m  cured,  A 
re'^taurant  for  me.  Y  u  c,.;:  h.j-,  e  \  ?ur 
wheat-field  symphony,  a  ^  ;:od  J.izz  t.ii.d  will 
do  m.e,  I  come  back  from  the  country  sun- 
burned, fiea-bitten.  chigger-bitten,  mosq'aiio- 
bitten.  di-:gruntied.  di-^illu.si  ned,  and  di- 
shevelled. Recreation  for  sointone;  abmti- 
nation — 

Ycu  get  what  ycu  lock  f.:.r.  Take  your 
choice. 


Survive  or  Perish 


e::te::g:cn  of  remarks 

CF 

HON.  CUREN'CE  CANNON 

OF   MliSCUHI 

r,  THE  hcl>e  of  REFRESEXT.\TI\'ES 
V.'-:d':':'rdci/.  May  23.  I'jjl 

Ml-  C.A.NNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l-?ave  to  e.\:end  remarks.  I  am  inc'ud- 
itig  a  limely  article  by  Gen.  Carl  A. 
Spaatz,  from  the  June  issue  of  Reader's 
Di'-est. 

General  Spaatz  served  with  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  In  the  First 
World  War,  and  in  the  European,  Afri- 


can, and  Japanc-^c  campai^n.s  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.     He  was  present  al  all 

three  sii;nint;s  of  unconditional  .surrender 
at  Rheims.  at  Berlin,  and  at  Tokyo.  He 
IS  the  recipient  of  practically  every  dis- 
tinguished service  award  conferred  by 
the  United  States  Govrrnmrnt  and  many 
conferred  by  allied  i;overnmrnls  He  was 
the  fi.  ■^t  Chief  cf  Staff  of  the  L'n  ted 
States  Air  Force,  and  was  characterized 
by  General  Eisenhower  as  "the  world's 
greatest  air  str'ateplst." 

No  one  is  In  position  to  better  under- 
stand our  situation  today,  or  to  speak 
with  greater  authority,  or  from  wider 
experience.  His  earnest  admonition  in 
the  accompanying  article  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  everyone  in  a  position 
to  cooperate  in  the  national  defense  in 
thLs  critical  hour. 

Tfir  .•\:r-Pcwfr  ODt)s  Agunst  Us 
"Even  ihe  bravest  troofjs  are  helpless  If 
they  l^ck  air  prutectioii."  wrote  Marshal 
Stalin  10  Wm.ston  Churchill  concernine  the 
R'j.i;,i;in  iiJi,^es  Hi  the  "lattle  of  StalUiu'rad. 
It  h.T.s  Dlten  bt^en  said  that  the  Rus,simi.s 
will  ne^er  f(/rtret  .StPllnerad.  It  hasn  t  been 
said  often  enouijh  that  Stalin  and  Ru."..«-ia 
■Will  never  foreet  a.s  a  result  of  Stallnt^rad. 
tl'ie  hplple;;,snc.:S  uf  ground  troops  under  air 
attack 

The  Rii-r-i.^i.';  are  realirts.  Are  we''  Is  the 
free  w  rid  ai'proachine  the  threat  to  u,s 
lerv  exi.^-tence  with  eqa.i!  reall.sm^  In  the 
an.swpr  lies  th.e  hope  for  wer.tern  civilization. 
I  mu.st  rejiort.  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
fi\,vilab!e,  that  unle.'.s  we  call  a  halt  to  the 
firesent    trend    that    hope    Is   thm,    indeed. 

V^'hile  rur  leaders  have  been  sappme  their 
time  and  enerey  over  how  many  ground  divi- 
sions tu  send  to  Europe,  over  the  minimum 
a.-p  of  draftees.  th«'  only  deterrent  we  hsive 
t;-  Russian  ageref.-non.  the  only  real  preven- 
tr.e  to  all-out  war,  goes  wanting  for  lack  of 
attention 

Wall-of-flesh  stratoi-'y  is  not  the  answer 
t,j  "i:t  profclem.s  or  t(j  the  problems  of  West- 
ern E\ir■.^ye-  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  sure 
'way  to  disaster,  and  yet  it  is  the  prevailing 
philos'iphy  in  Wa.shlngton  today.  While  we 
pur.  ue  it  we  are  losing  the  crucial  battle 
in  any  p•l^J^lble  war  with  Russia — the  baitle 
fcjr  the  first  pri' rlty  of  modern  wai.are — 
c.rriinnr.d  of  the  air. 

In  Kurea.  where  we  enjoy  air  supertf-jrity — 
at  Ru.s.'iia  s  discretion,  o*  course-— our  cas- 
ualties nvimix-r  some  60,C«)0  against  hun- 
dreds i.i'.  thousands  of  enemy  casualties,  and 
we  :;i,,'.v  kr.'iw  that  47  percent  of  these  enemy 
ci.^'^al' ics  !i;a\e  been  attributed  directly  10 
air  pi  wer.  We  n.u.U,  be  prepared  to  tnmk 
I  :  t."ie  enemy's  crt.sualty  rate  ir.  Korea  as  our 
ca.'-L.-iltv  rite  m  Western  Europe,  We  must 
c. 'T-..-id,'-r  wh^'l'-er  tne  ccciii* rii'.i  o'  Eur'''pe, 
alrt^ici•.  *nrr.  by  the  ra'iages  of  a  recent  war 
are  capable  ot  aceptir.i  .«uch  casualties,  a:.d 
we  m.ust  cr.nsider  whetlier  the  mothers  ut 
America  are  prepared  to  accept   them. 

In  'he  hands  of  Ru.'Aia  cf-mn-iAiicl  of  the 
air  leaves  E.urope  nak-d  and  paralyyed,  i.ii 
n".a"er  hv.w  n^anv  tr'und  divisioiiis  tr.e  free 
nations  ir.ay  'oe  able  tu  put  m  the  fteid.  I;. 
the  hand.s  of  the  iree  wrld  CDmmand  ot  ti'.e 
air  becomes  not  only  w.ir- tested  m.'^urante 
that  ground  action  ha.s  a  fair  chance  to  svic- 
ceed  but  also  an  add;->d  deterrent  x.c,  Ruasian 
nr'^ression — iince  rea.istic  Russia  icntjWij  it 
c.nnct  win  without  air  sunericrrv 

Yet  c  tr.niaiid  of  the  air  c cr  Europe  and 
,A?.:a  iia.s  been  lo?t  U-  t:.c  fri'e  world  siixe 
the  end  cf  the  la.t  war.  and  'A"!'.!  ctjntlnue 
t.j  I'e  l:..st  to  It  t  ,r  son'»e  tune  t,;  ccme.  If 
there  is  a  ,;-i,rcr  w.'iv  'i.  na'i-  i.al  tMcide,  la 
a  'Aorld  tl-.reat*'r.ed  bv  mtert^ati.jnal  bandlta. 
I  have  yet   to  hear  about   1 

Air  prwer's  pri./ri»-y  pc.MtK.n  la  no  way 
Implies  that  air  power  can  c  /  the  j-.b  alone. 
Tine  American  Navy,  new  the  ni'  ,s'.  powerful 
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In  the  world,  must  be  kept  the  most  power- 
Tul  In  order  to  fulfill  lU  miaslon  in  any  war 
with  RussU.  The  Army  U  eqiially  vital.  Let  ^ 
there  be  no  mUtake  <m  these  points.  But 
we  mua I  see  the  thne  services  In  their  proper 
pcrsjjectlve. 

In  a  war  with  RUMla  thpre  Is  not  the  re- 
noter.t  chance  that  our  ^ound  forces  can 
flefrat  the  Russian  Army  by  coming  to  ^\pm 
with  all  Its  divisions.  The  Riisslan  A  my 
must  be  strangled  by  the  bombing  of  the 
industries  behind  tje  troops.  Our  ground 
f.  rces  must  be  a  supporting  force  holding 
the  air  bas«a  from  which  we  pound  the  Ufa 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  Russian  military 
machine.  Any  other  concept  Is.  to  my  mind. 
dangerously  unrealUtlc  War  with  Russia, 
should  It  come,  will  be  decided  by  air  power 
supported  by  surface  forces,  and  not  by  sur- 
face forces  supported  by  air  power.  We  must 
recognUe  this  before  It  Is  forced  upon  ua  by 
the  hard  facts  of  combat. 

ITie  battle  for  comma  id  of  the  air  begins 
not  over  the  battlefield  but  In  the  White 
House.  In  Congress,  In  the  press,  on  the 
drawing  boards,  rnd  on  the  production  lines. 
In  theae  spheres  we  are  certainly  losing  the 
air  battle  to  Rvisala. 

We  are  losing  the  air  battle  because  our 
thinking  la  muddled  with  regard  to  the  true 
goals  in  tlila  battle.  The  air  support  of  our 
ground  troopa—  In  Western  Europe.  In  Asia, 
or  anywhere  else — does  not  begin  over  the 
battlefield;  It  begins  at  the  source  of  trou- 
ble— the  enemy's  hon^eland. 

Our  ability  to  win  this  battJe  can  be  gaged 
not  by  looking  down  an-l  counting  our 
doughboys  on  the  ground  but  only  by  look- 
ing up  and  counting  the  Russian  planes  In 
the  air.  Whether  we  send  4  or  400  divisions 
to  Europe,  we  must  first  build  and  maintain 
air  Btrangth  capable  of  mastering  the  air 
strength  of  Russia.  Without  this  mastery. 
Western  Europe  becomes  a  huge  trap  for  our 
soldlara. 

The  problem  resolves  Itself,  of  course,  on 
tba  production  Dnes  of  America.  Here  It 
becomes  evident  that  we  are  not  even  meet- 
ing our  own  production  programs,  much  less 
matching  RiiaaU's  output. 

With  the  bllUor.s  appropriated  for  the  mil- 
itary It  la  hard  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
building  an  Air  Force  of  the  strength  recom- 
mended aa  far  back  as  1948  by  the  President's 
Air  Policy  (Flnletter)  Commission  as  a  min- 
imum requirement  for  survival  In  the  air 
age. 

True,  It  has  been  announced  that  we  arr 
•hooting  for  a  B5-group  Air  Force  by  the  end 
of  1952,  and  by  pulling  planes  out  of  moth- 
balls wa  would  have  enough  to  equip.  In 
nu'nbera,  a  99-group  Air  Force  by  that  date 
But  thla  would  be  providing  an  Air  Force 
half  equipped  with  obsolescent  planes.  And 
we  would  still  be  faced  with  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  providing  suflVclent  trained  person- 
nel. 

In  terms  of  modern  planes  needed  to  match 
Russia  in  the  air — the  only  terms  worthy  of 
consideration — we  sre  building  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  50-gToup  Air  Force  through  1952 

What  are  our  air-power  production  needs? 
To  meet  the  Finletter  Commission's  survival 
recommendations  they  are  more  than  double 
the  estimated  number  of  aircraft  that  will 
-  be  produced  for  the  Air  Force  this  year.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  95 -group  pro- 
gram they  would  be  more  than  triple  that 
number.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  aa 
air  battle  with  Russia  Is  another  story. 

But  this  is  the  only  story  that  holds  the 
key  to  command  of  the  air  and.  thereiore.  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  And  it  Is 
the  only  stor^  that  counts  for  our  ground 
troopa  who.  however  brave,  as  Russia  learned 
at  Stalingrad,  "are  helpless  without  air  pro- 
tectlon.- 

Thal  we  are  not  preparing  to  give  our 
troopa  and  thoae  of  the  other  free  nations 
even  the  mlnlmmn  air  protection  they  de- 
by  all  the  rulea  of  modem  war.  is  ap- 


parent  In   the   production    deflcl'»ncles    no-v 
staring  us  In  the  face. 

The  alr-F>oweT  odds  wf  ha^*  '^rp-itPd  nrd 
conltnue  to  create  a?alr..'!t  We'tcrn  R';rn- 
pean  ground  forrea  are  ncthlr.e  *h(T*  ■  f  ap- 
palling. From  the  Ir-st  avallfbl"  i  .h:i'!h«»d 
figures  It  can  be  conc'.udPd  th.T:  !-  "'imbers 
of  front-line  m-'xlern  .iir'-raf'  iv^r.ir  >  for 
an  a!r  ba*:'le  ov<»r  Wp'*'-'t  F^ir  .pe  today. 
RuF.'^la  holds  at  le.i.-t  a  1  ;  *f^  !  rr-iargln:  and 
on  the  ba.sls  of  our  pr^ep:.*  -.  •  d'lctlnn  tem- 
po, even  If  w"?  a.^'ume  :.o  l.-.c-eaje  In  RuMla's 
current  air  streng:h  (an  Innplsuslble  assump- 
tion ur.«?d  only  to  emphasize  our  own  posi- 
tion). It  can  Ilkeal^p  be  concluded  that  the 
free  world  will  still  be  on  the  short  end  of 
at  least  a  flv*?  to  dp  rr-^rgln  1:;  Wertern  Eu- 
rope at  the  end  19^2 

Let  us  think  for  '.he  morr.rnt  Jf  xhat  It 
means  to  ty?  outnumbered  10  to  1.  or  5  to  1. 
or  even  2  to  1  (a.F.  Rus.-la  »■  ;>  outnumbered 
at  Stalingrad)  In  a  struggle  f-r  rLmmaiid  of 
the  air.  Thmk  of  what  it  mlt;ht  mean  to 
our  troops  down  below,  to  the  tide  of  battle 
In  Western  Europe,  to  the  whole  war  effort 
of  the  free  world. 

In  these  air-power  xkls  against  us,  we  find 
the  cold,  hard  facts  of  modern  war.  of  Inade- 
quate mobilLzatlon — of  potential  disaster. 

Tl^ere  can  be  no  mere  fiddling  with  our 
air  power.  With  wisdom  and  courage,  we 
must  strive  for  romniar.d  of  the  air.  It  may 
not  yet  be  too  late,  and  whether  It  Is  cr  not. 
we  have  no  alternative,  but  to  go  after  it. 
We  muit  not  deviate  from  our  goal. 

And  we  must  cui.quer  at  the  very  out.set, 
the  one  real  barrier  that  faces  us.  Bef.jre 
we  can  bn.adon  <iur  mobilization  base  to 
ach.eve  cor.^mai.d  ot  the  a:.o  v.e  must  first 
broaden  cur  mobilization  tiiii.u.i.g  This  Is 
the  crucial  step  In  the  air  ta'.'..e,  and  we 
must  take  it  today. 


The  Wrong  War 


action  alon*'  wulfl  r.ot  brine  a  de't  =  !'"n. 
.^nd  as  he  s.iid  earlier,  'erilarg^  men*  'f  'he 
war  in  Korea  »o  inr^ude  Red  China  »  u  i 
probably  rt^lieht  the  Kremlin  m<  re  than 
anything  else  we  O'  u!d  do  It  would  -lecs- 
sarlly  tie  dow:-.  siddlMnrai  frr^e<<  e<^pf n ■>'ly 
our  sea  and  a;r  powr.  while  the  i-  ■  ;<»* 
Union  would  not  bf  obliged  to  p'lt  a  =ir.:'!p 
man  into  the  mnflir*   ' 

This  sounds  "i  u'  'IKe  ■!  iind  m  '•.•'ry 
sense:  keep  your  main  forces  free  f-  r  'he 
main  stni£;gle.  In  this  c onnecrion  G^ier"! 
Bradlrv  r-..;("  f  r'.orieh'Iy  w.'h  thit  rr,',irh 
(verwf.r -iPd  w  r'l  app'~T«er.-^prf  I''  ."i  .  p- 
peasement.  he  ■>:i;''  *  ?ive  away  ■iorr-'hing 
to  an  aggreserr  »  'h'o-  pii'tlre  up  a  fight. 
But  It  Is  not  -'<;  ef'Toeot  'r  refn-e  to  en- 
large a  quarrel  to  the  point  where  our 
global  capabilities  are  diminished  •  This 
also  makes  sense  to  m^  whnv-rer  '  ze  se- 
mantic distortions  th*^  M.irtin.-i  and  Tafts 
may  place  upon  It. 

The  real  reason  for  Localizin;;  rh>  v.ar, 
of  course,  is  that,  as  General  Br.idUy  em- 
phasized, "our  global  stratefv  is  paying 
off.  and  I  see  no  nnsov.  •  '.'■'  imp  ittcnce 
alter  It  in  th-  Far  Eas*  '  K.  rea  Is  rr.Tfly 
one  engagement  In  the  ijlrbal  c  ntest  (min- 
eral Bradley  pamts  r.u  ro«y  pict  .'p  o'  what 
mr.y  be  expected,  h.i  h>  pe  is  *h^.:  "if  we 
can  punish  the  Chln'-e  «p- '^-  Iv  «r  irh 
in  Korea."  a  settlemci  t  can  t>e  ac  r.e.  ed. 
But  he  opposes  a  shcwdo-in  wi*h  ^uasia. 
which  Is  what  the  boro-.-Chtr.a  sch'-v-  tpolly 
Is  callliig  for  for  thp  eli  quent  reasm  that 
now  "we  are  not  in  "he  best  miUtar/  p<  si- 
tlon  to  seek  a  showd  wn   " 

This  sober  analyis  fcy  the  Nation  >  prin- 
cipal military  ■:  --pr  rnrrles  lit'le  nf  the 
glitter  or  pli^  "'  ~'--p  of  ♦he  M--*". Arthur 
formula  But  1*  'h  ws  a  l'"t  m  re  r^eard 
for  mllitsrv  T-..sk:.«  mrt  realit:ps,  and  1*  at- 
te«;*'  '  a  r  ire  .'.hilltv  rn  the  part  c{  Gen- 
em:  P.-tf'l'v  *'^  keen  his  pve  on  th«  miin 
rli  t     :.  u.'-.a:  h   s  hcrme  a  three-rir.e  c.rcus. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF  WEST  vtri..:n:\ 
IN  THE  HOUf  E  CF  nEPHESFN'T.\TTVES 

Wednesday.  Mcy  2^,  1951 

Mr.  BURNSLDE.  Mr.  S;)eakei-.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  editnrial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wa.shmcion  Post  on  M.=iy 
16.  1951: 

The  Wr'  no  W^r 

Yesterday's  testnnonv  '";.  <:•>  o^'ral  Brsdlej 
supported  the  Mirshall  -I-.ps;-  >  f  '.;mlt«d  war. 
but  avoided  tiie  p.  liti-al  •fii.^'ie  in  which 
Secretary  Marshall  hajs  becoire  involved  over 
the  situation  (-f  Chin.i  He  •  ►  k  sharp  Issue 
with  the  MacArthur  ureMr:.  l.n  for  victory 
in  a  statement  which  by  mH  xlds  was  the 
most  cogent  ari;v;nieiit  so  t.\T  i^:  ..:;>'  ■■  .irg- 
Ing  the  war  In  Korea.  '  Ked  China,  Gr.ipral 
Bradley  said.  "Is  not  the  pi^verf'tl  :  .tion 
seeking  to  dominate  the  'a  r;d  '  'I  •  t«Ae  on 
China  would  be  to  engage  "t-ui  much  of  our 
power  In  an  area  that  Is  :u  *  the  critical 
strategic  prize  '  It  would.  In  th.e  opinion  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  "involve  u-s  in  the  wr'  r.: 
war,  at  the  wrong  place,  at  'he  w.-^;,.;  • .:-.:,..' 
and  With  the  wrong  enemy  " 

This  Is  a  distinction  tiia:  needs  to  bo  itep 
crystal  clear.  It  h.va  been  ni'.ddied  by  those 
who  see  In  expanded  war  att.»in.''t  Chi:. a  an 
easy  way  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  Kremlin. 
General  Bradley  confirmed  what  othi  rs  have 
pointed  cut,  that  there  is  n^:  such  tl-.ing  as 
limited  war  against  China.  To  get  dtcisivt* 
results  In  China,  be  explained  lu  response 
to  Senator  Connallt.  ground  troops  would 
haTe   to   be   committed,   for   naval    and    air 


Bif  Ca:!n?ii  Grabs  Defense  Plants 


E::TrN£::cN'  of  re:jarks 
HON.  HUSERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOT.* 

IN  T^''=:  r-rrsATF.  of  tkf  uMTim  st.atfs 

Wt'di'.'-sday.  May  23,  1951 

Mr  HrMPHREY  Mr  Pres:  :•->^.^  I 
n.'^k  ur.^.rv.mcu':  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  in  eco- 
nomic report  er.tiiled  "Biz  llJL-J.r.ess 
Grabs  Defciise  I  '..inu^.  '  preparec  by  the 
Publ:'-  Allair^  In.<tiiute 

There  b*^:ne  no  objection,  the  report 
wa.'N  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Big  BtTSorass   Ga^ss   Drrr-.SE  P:  ants 

(..    report    bT    P'aboc    A^-^ir^    Institute, 
\V'.i.<l-.;o.^ti  n.  D-  C  ) 

Through  p;;h!!c  a-.:-..:unce-:-^r*  .  news- 
paper ecatcr'.;.:.s.  .iiid  radl  >  c-mrr.ercials, 
steel  '^cmpanl-i  ire  ai^v.rir.g  'he  rtblic  that 
by  expansion  f  their  plants  these  ?:  me  c  m- 
panlcs  can  t.^Xe  care  cf  all  AeU  n.^e  and 
c'vlUan  requirtments  for  steel  Toe  ti? 
com.panlrs  in  other  b-vle  Ir.dtistrie  «-.:-h  :^5 
aluminum,  electric  p^.  wer.  and  cher^lcils  rre 
Joining  in  a  campa;?;n  deslgr.e<l  to  s'lut  Inde- 
pen.-ten*  buslnes»naen  cut  of  the  rsi  .icity  cx- 
pan>;'  :i  pr'^cram. 

B.-;  hueine.-is  in  these  basic  Industrie'^  hliJ-^? 
tht'  f.irt  tha'  it  Is  as.-^umlng  the  rl;.  ht  t^  'ft 
the  expansion  targets  for  the  nee^ls  of  de- 
fei.se  .■i  full-emplcyment  peacettmf  ec-^r.'^my 
and  .\merlcas  peacetime  rrle  In  ^-^rld  pco- 
nomlc    development. 


TT.ls  campaign  also  conceals  the  huge  tas 
ccncefesions  and  other  gtiarantees  by  the  Goy- 
ernment  to  get  big  Industry's  participation 
In  the  plant -expansion  program.  The  tax 
conces-sior.s  on  defense  facilities  Is  a  5-year 
write-off  which  enables  a  company  to  write 
off  defense-pl.ant  costs  st  the  rate  of  20  per- 
cent per  yea;  This  accelerated  depreciation 
mear-s  l-wer  taxes  for  the  participating  com- 
panies at  a  time  when  the  tax  liability  is  at 
the  highest  and  when  the  need  for  revenue  is 
the  pr»'atest. 

Another  fact  not  understood  by  the  public 
Is  that  Government  officials  have  Igno-red 
the  mandate  of  Congress  In  the  Defense  Pro- 
due*  i-n  .■\ct  to  enc^:nirage  the  independent 
businessmen  to  construct  additional  capac- 
ity. The  act  provides  direct  Government 
loans  aiid  Gover.'-.ment-guaranteed  l^ans  to 
as  Lst  bi.'inf-ssm.en  In  financing  additional 
facllitips.  The  Defense  Production  Admln- 
Istrat:  n  has  failed  tc  enccuraee  Indppend- 
ent  b'Li-^inessmen  to  take  advantage  cf  these 
provisions. 

TtlC  relative  Importance  cf  the  capacity 
expan.<-ions  authoriied  In  the  ft.-st  5  months 
cf  the  Defer.se  Production  Act  Ls  apparent 
when  compared  to  the  expansion  of  plants 
and  facilities  cf  the  entire  World  War  II 
perl.Td. 

Bef  re  the  expansion  cf  World  War  II  the 
Uni'ed  States  had  plants  and  equipment 
which  cost  about  »40  OOO.OCC  CCO  In  the  5- 
year  ptrloid  of  World  War  IT  Government  and 
private  industry  built  »25.00C.COC.CO0  of  new 
plants  cf  which  t2C.(XX),CO0.0CC  were  estimated 
to  be  u-sab.e  for  peacetime  production.  Of 
thi.'  »20  CCC  OCO.OOO  total  approximately 
t3.500.000.0C>0  were  built  by  private  con- 
cerns. In  the  first  5  month*  cf  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  according  to  W  H.  Harri- 
son. .Administrator.  National  Production  Au- 
thority, private  business  had  applied  for 
cemScates  of  necessity  on  llCoOCOOOOCO 
worth  cf  plants.  Mr.  Hamscn  diicl^rised 
that  cert  ifiC.'i  res  'f  necessity  had  been 
Issued  ■  n  *.1  500  OCO.OCC  In  new  facilities,  cf 
which  S2  6C0  COC  OCO  were  granted  the  5-year 
arreier.-tPd  depreciation.  In  the  5  years  rf 
World  W.ar  II.  *4.000  certificates  of  necessity 
were  issued  for  a  total  of  »6  0O0OO0.0O0  of 
privately  financed  facilities. 

LrcxATTVi  i^rormntNT^ 

Why  has  Industry  responded  so  readily  to 
the  Government's  program  for  add^tior.ai 
capacit)^  T":iere  are  two  imporuint  reaioni. 
First,  the  5-vear  tax  amortization  and  g^.iar- 
an-eed  markets  are  powerful  inducemeiiLs  to 
big  fcuiiness  to  buiid  additional  plants  a£.d 
facillt.es.  Second,  and  perh.aps  a  more  Im- 
poxtant  factor.  Is  the  drive  by  established 
prcHiuoers  to  maintain  theu  dominant  posi- 
tion in  their  respective  Ind'^istries.  Industry 
leaders  reccti.-ze.  albeit  belatedly,  that  a 
high  rate  cf  output  is  here  t.:  stay  and  that 
new  enterprisers  will  remain  In  pr^oducticn 
after  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

There  are  'wo  majcr  Inducements  tc  t'Jsl- 
r.ess  :o  expand  industrial  facilities.  One  Is 
the  Defense  Production  Act  pr;vLs:cn  for  in- 
centives t<-  businessmen  tt.r;u;h  direct  leans 
fr:m  G  vernment  agencies  and  by  Govern- 
ment guaranties  of  loans  made  by  private 
ta.;;ker-  i  In  aluminum  additional  induce- 
n-.piits  h.ive  been  given  to  insure  private  fi- 
nancing through  a  Govern.m.ent  guaranty  to 
purchase    t:.e    5-year    output    of    a    specified 


an: 


.-apac.ty  rate  of  operation  at  a 


;£t- 


i-..-'.raj:te^i;-.g  price.     Tins  is   in  addition  to 
■ .:-    '.ix  •\Tr.e-o2'  i 

The  P.evenue  Act  cf  1950  provides  the  sec- 
ond ma;  :r  inducement  tc  businessmen  to 
bu»ld  *dditi-nil  plan:  capwiclty  by  permitting 
tbe  »nte-"S  cr  amortization  cf  such  facili- 
ties o;  er  a  5-year  period.  In  th^is  respect  the 
1S50  Re'enue  Act  Is  almost  identical  with 
tiie  Se\-cnd  Revenue  Act  of  1940  under  which 
piractically  all  of  the  privately  financed  war 
facilities  of  the  1940-45  period  were  con- 
structed,    /vi  m  the  Second  Revenue  Act  cf 


IMO  the  1B50  act  permits  a  business  con- 
cern— after  showing  the  facilities  are  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  effort — to  amortize  or  de- 
preciate the  cost  of  the  new  facilities  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  a  year.  This  special  de- 
duction is  In  lieu  of  the  standard  deduction 
for  depreciation.  This  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion Is  a  very  considerable  advantage  to  in- 
dustry since  it  means  lower  taxes  In  the  de- 
fense period  when  the  tax  liability  is  at  its 
hichest  and  when  the  need  for  revenue  is 
greatest. 

^  W.\T    rot    SUAU,    BtrSINESS 

It  is  the  lean  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Prxluction  Act  of  1950  to  which  independ- 
ent business  must  look  if  It  Is  to  build  any 
of  the  additional  facilities.  New  concerns 
do  not  typically  have  profits  en  estabUslied 
business  operations  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  cost  of  an  entirely  new  facility.  More 
Important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that  Inde- 
pendent btislnessmen  have  little  access  to 
the  private  capital  market  nor  do  they  have 
the  accumulated  reserves  with  which  to  do 
their  own  financing.  Larger  concerns,  en  the 
other  hand,  enjoy  easy  access  to  the  capital 
market  and  have  accumulated  reserves. 
They  can  finance  expansions  from  their  own 
re&ijurces  and  take  advantage  of  the  5-year 
tix  amortization  schemie. 

The  afore-mentioned  Inducements  plus 
certain  ethers  make  the  present  situation 
favorable  to  the  establishment  by  local  busi- 
nessmen of  new  regional  centers  of  Indus- 
try. Steel  and  many  other  important  basic 
industries  have  abandoned  the  practice  cf 
freight  absorption  following  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling.  Under  the  law  as  enforced  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  new  producers  are 
free  cf  the  threat  of  having  their  local 
market  Invaded  by  d'stant  e-^tablished  pro- 
ducers. Tl-.ese  advant,i^es  ccmmg  on  t'  p  cf 
the  rearmament  program  W3uld  seem  to 
make  go.:<l  risks  cf  local  producers 

The  only  llmitaticns  en  the  establishment 
cf  more  capacity  m  any  industry  are  neces- 
sity for  the  defense  effort,  general  eccnomic 
feas;bihty  and  tne  policies  of  the  Defense 
Production  AdminLstration  and  Gcvemmcnt 
lending  agencies. 

The  policy  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
to  promote  ccmpeutive  enterprise  is  clear 
ar.d  unmistakable.  Tlie  act  declares  it  tc  t»c 
the  policy  cf  Congress  "to  promote  the  na- 
tional defense  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  system  rf  comp>etitive  enterprise" 
and  to  enable  small  busme-^s  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  contribution  "tcward 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  act."  Uore- 
cver  the  instructions  by  DPA  AdminUtrztor 
Horruscn  en  the  percentage  to  be  granted 
for  the  5- year  write-offs  say; 

"Percentages  set  only  for  the  bigger  and 
stronger  rr-mpaxaes  would  be  contrary  tc  the 
reouisites  m  the  Defense  Production  Act  tiiat 
to  the  maximum,  extent  the  framework  of 
cur  system  cf  competitive  enterprise  would 
be  preserred.  ■ 

Despite  these  policy  utatemenu  there  has 
been  almost  no  use  of  the  lendUie  proviiicna 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  by  inde- 
pendent business  The  preponderant  ma- 
icrtty  of  the  cer^tficates  of  necessity  have 
been  issued  to  established  bui.lnesa  enter- 
prises that  are  able  to  finance  the  plant  addi- 
tions out  of  their  own  r«sciirce»L  According 
to  an  e%r!y  report,  the  first  $1  ,£00 .000 .000  of 
construction  authorised  under  certificates  of 
necessity  Included  11,400.000.0013  for  ex{»n- 
sicn  by  established   steel  companies. 

Once  certificates  cf  necessity  authortzing 
S-yeor  cost  wnte-ofls  for  substi.ntlal  expan- 
sion programs  have  been  apjaroved  for  their 
IndtMtnes.  spokesmen  of  roch  fi.vored  Indus- 
tries as  electric  power,  amminum.  chemi- 
cals, and  steel  hava  dedarcd  themselves 
against  the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  additional  fadHtlca. 


STTC    MTW    OPFOSt    WJW    COMFAjfTiai 

The  attitude  expressed  by  steel  executivea 

m  il;e  New  York  Sunday  Times  cf  February 
4  is  typical  of  the  opposition  of  established 
Industry  to  erection  at  Independent  capac- 
ity. The  Sunday  Times  had  the  following 
headline:  "Steel  men  worry  on  overexpan- 
sion:  leaders  sfiy  capacity  may  be  pushed  to 
excessive  heig!its  by  defense  hysteria  ' 

According-  to  the  Times.  President  White, 
of  Republic  Steel  Corp..  the  Nation's  third 
largest  steel  producer,  said  the  steel  industry 
Is  already  ovrrexpanded  and  that  the  117.- 
500.000  tons  capacity  scheduled  to  be  In  op- 
eration by  the  end  of  1953  Is  more  than  ta 
needed  to  take  care  of  normal  needs  H« 
said  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  additional 
capacity  with  Pe<leral  funda. 

Eugene  R  Grace,  chairman  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Corp  ,  said  that  in  accomplish- 
ing tbe  11 7. 500 .000- ton  goal  the  industry 
would  be  well  ahead  of  President  Truman  s 
program  and  that  tbe  Industry  had  "under- 
taken this  program  without  any  Government 
money  •  •  •  I  don't  see  any  use  for 
Government  funds  to  add  additional  steel 
capacity/' 

Irving  S  Olds.  chaLrmsn  of  the  United 
S'ates  Steel,  gare  the  ««ime  reasons  and 
added  others  for  his  opposition  to  the  use 
cf  Government  funds  to  finance  incependent 
businessmen  trying  to  get  a  start  In  making 
s'eel.  ■  I  do  not  believe  that  steel  mills 
should  be  built  at  times  of  shortage  of  ma- 
terials and  manpower  unless  those  mills  are 
really  necessary  I  am  not  opposed  to  any- 
one going  Into  the  steel  btislness  I  don't 
like  to  see  Government  fund*  used  for  some 
cf  these  proposed  new  facilities  because  they 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  local  ambitions  " 

Mr  Olds  might  have  sdded  that  the  satls- 
f.ictlon  of  local  ambitions  to  which  he  waa 
opposed  Is,  m  many  Instances,  based  on 
local  ore  and  cos.  resources  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  used  In  meeting  the  Nation's 
steel  requirements  Such  resources  have 
be«n  used  by  the  Kaiser  steel  mill  In  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Lone  Star  plant  In  Texas, 
built  In  World  War  n  over  the  opposition 
cf  established  steel  interests.  These  plant* 
made  a  dlstlnit  contribution  to  the  winning 
of  World  War  n  and  more  recently  have  ?ux>- 
pcrted  the  national  full  employment 
economy. 

Clarence  Randall,  president  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Corp  .  also  said  that  amid  the  current 
war  hyaena  there  is  danger  of  pressure  to 
build  plants  vrbere  political  purposes  would 
be  served.  Mr.  Randall  also  held  that  the 
rush  to  obtain  funds  for  new  steel  plants 
might  be  the  start  of  socialization  or  nation- 
alization of  the  steel  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try 

The  arguments  against  expanslcn  in  the 
Nation's  neel  capacity  come  from  the  tame 
Indtistry  sources  that  opposed  expaneicn  In 
steel  making  In  World  War  n  and  again  in 
the  poetwar  period  While  a  number  cf 
reascrts  are  given,  the  real  reason  has  been 
and  is  that  industry  leaders  want  no  new 
independently  owned  steel  capacity  that  ran 
conceivably  threaten  their  monopclistlc  con- 
trol of  the  industry. 

Denial  of  Government  funda.  as  advocated 
by  established  members  of  any  industry  ac- 
tually mear*s  that  there  will  be  no  plan*  con- 
etructlcn  by  new  independent  concerns. 
Several  local  groups  cf  buslne^nren.  jucb  as 
Tidewater  industries  in  Vlr^nia.  t.ie  New 
England  Steel  Development  Corp  the  North 
Axnerican  Steel  Co.  cf  I.owa.  and  the  Inde- 
pendent business  groups  tn  Tennessee  Ken- 
tucky. iCchlgan.  Texas.  C.3!ifom!«  and  ether 
States  are  seeking  to  estahlUh  new  »*e«l  fa- 
cilities for  their  areas. 

These  groups  are  net  afBllsted  with  power- 
fal  banking  interests  and  are  unaole  to  ob- 
tain from  ja-ivate  sources  the  fnorm,otia 
amotints  of  capital  necessary  to  start  an  lii- 
tegrated  operation  in  heavy  tadiMtry.     Only 
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direct  loan*  or  guaranteed  '.."■ar.s  by  Grr.frr.- 
icer.t  B^enrles  w.:;  er.Abi*  tr.^se  enterprises 
to  get  started. 

I.NCEPIIOEXTS    CPPOsrD    IN    ALCVINTM 

The  pr'-fpectJ  of  cefir.g  ir.det^^T.clPr.t  pro- 
ducers ir.:o  an  expAiisir.n  >>!  a.-jm.r.um  ca- 
p^c'.-v  is  clouded  by  cppositi  n  'f  established 
liid'.istry  producers.  nuner',!t;s  unend-ri-;  de- 
la*. «  "^v  Gcvernmer.t  aier.rjfs  and  diScult.es 
Ir-  zettlng  necessary  c-a.p'a;  w-.-h  which  to 
fcriar.ce  the  ne»  conceri.s  The  NAnoriai  Se- 
curity Resourrea  B'^:>ard  en  October  5  liJO, 
anncunced  ar.  expansion  tari;e:  oJ  l,!X)-i  './» 
t-^ns  tcr  a  «$8  percent  increase  in  primary 
s.umlnum  capacity.  The  report  of  the 
Hcuie  Judiciary  Subcommittee  :n  mor.cp*  ly 
describes  the  attitude  of  the  established  iii- 
d-js-ry.  Including-  the  Aluminum  C-Tp,  of 
America  (Alcoa),  aa  follows: 

•  At  the  outset  responsible  leaders  were  in- 
clined to  pass  over  and  to  minimize  men's 
ci  offers  of  Independents  seeking  to  enter 
the  field.  la  fact,  Alcoa  by  a  full-pa«e  ad- 
vertisement endeavored  t<3  demons'rate  that 
there  was  no  shortage  of  aluminum  f.^r  any 
mauiry  prosfram. 

""The  same  company  made  similar  state- 
ments in  IMO.  shortly  bef^J-Te  the  capaci-y  of 
the  Industry  was  multiplied  avefild. 

The  Hotise  committee  cmments  that  5 
months  Later  this  t<>c-little.  t»j-Iate  pr'.- 
gram  Is  moTmg  over  a  labynnthian  obstac.e 
cotiTse  "     The  report  says 

■'It  would  seem  that  m  the  case  of  alumi- 
Eum  most  ol  the  governmental  attencies  m- 
Toiyed.  Including  the  nexer  jnes.  are  begged 
down  In  conXuslon.  inadequate  procedures, 
dJTuse  authority,  and  insufEcient  leader- 
ship' 

The  commltttee  report  is  fir  from  reas':ur- 
Ing  thai  Independent  aluminum  prrxlucers, 
even  with  OovemTient  loans  cr  G<overnment- 
guaranieed  private  leans  at  5  percent  and 
giiaranteed  markets  at  the  average  price 
quoted  by  the  three  dimiian:  ccncerr.s  can 
compete  "with  e«tabU~hed  producers.  Tl.e 
comjnlttee  recognizes  that  the  degree  of  con- 
centration prevailing  in  the  indu.stry  makes 
Imperative  the  Independent  control  of  new 
capacity.  The  committee  is  less  certa.n. 
however,  aa  to  how  to  bring  this  about  and 
positively  shrinks  from  the  remedy  of  Gov- 
ernment loans  or  Government  construai  a 
of  new  plants 

"Only  as  a  last  resort.  If  private  leans  are 
not  available  for  Independent  new  concfrn^. 
should  I'jAns  be  n.ade  by  Government  at-"n- 
cies  or  plants  buill  by  the  Government  .u  m 
World  War  11  " 

The  dominant  producer.  *he  Aluminu.ta 
Corp  ot  America,  ha^  been  declared  a  moii'p- 
oly  by  a  Federal  court  and  is  under  the  con- 
tinuing Jurisdiction  of  the  court.  In  vk-*- 
of  the  economic  unfeasibiUty  o'  any  appre- 
ciable lndef>endent  private  expan-icn  i:i 
aluminum  capacity  even  with  Government 
asslstanre.  Government  cun^tructicn  and 
operation  of  new  plants  appears  to  be  the 
only  adequate  remedy. 

A  congressional  commltt/'e,  In  view  jf  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  should  be 
less  timorous  and  indecisive  m  arriving  at 
the  remedies  plainly  indicated  by  Its  own 
Investisatlon. 

Has  too  much  capacity  already  been  aii- 
thorured'  Mr  Charles  Wilson.  EJelense  Mobi- 
llxer.  t.,jld  a  congressi'jnal  committee  (Febru- 
ary 8t  that  expan.'Slon  beyond  a  certain  p;'int 
la  St  rl  and  aluminum  would  not  be  per- 
muted because  of  the-cfi«st  in  scarce  materials 
and  manpower      Mr.  Wilson  said  ■ 

"S<J  you  will  hear  one  jf  these  days  In  the 
not-distant  future.  I  am  afraid,  where  we 
h.Lve  cracked  down  on  a  lot  of  these  cerwaia 
lines 

"Now  In  every  case,  aluminum,  steel,  and 

so  on.  we  are   tryai({   to  find   the  safe  limit 

that  we  can  go  for  this  next  3-year  peri:xl." 

What  ara  the  safe  limits?     Are  the   117.- 

500.000  (ona  of  steel  considered  sufflcieut  by 


dus-ry    unci    -'r.!-    1000.000    additional 
:   iluniinum  the  .safe  limits ">     There  is 


the 
t'.n; 

&►-:!. us  and  well-qual.fied  opinion  that  both 
t.ir^e-s  are  insufficient  either  for  the  pur- 
p  se  f  .1  hiih-le\el  peacetime  economy  with 
r.s  ,;:  ".il  responsibilities  or  for  the  defense 
a:.d  civ..irtii  economy  of  the  present.  In 
al  .rr.mum..  for  example,  a  publication  of  an 
i;.-.  es'nient  banking  concern  affiliated  with 
the  Aluminum  Corp.  of  America  forecasts 
rapid  Increases  in  the  use  of  that  metal  In 
the  next  few  years. 

The  capacity  targets  for  steel  and  aluml- 
r  im  and  other  basic  Industries  have  been 
set  without  adequate  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  entire  economy.  These  goals 
will  \f?ect  the  standard  of  living  for  a  gen- 
era-i  n  of  Americans.  They  should  be  de- 
termined by  representatives  of  the  different 
sectors  of  the  economy  Including  labor,  in- 
dustry, and  consuming  interest  on  the  basis 
cf  expert  knowledge. 

The  record  certainly  Indicates  that  such 
deoisicns  cannot  be  left  to  the  spokesmen 
of  ind- ISeries  having  long  records  of  capacity 
restricti  ^n. 

I>    TH;:     5-VF.>?.     VMORTTZATI'"'rr     \-.-SSARY? 

Three  important  questions  arise  out  of  the 
plant -expansion  program.  Is  the  Induce- 
ment of  the  5-year  write-off  period  necessary 
to  persuade  bu.siness  to  construct  plants  the 
outpu*  of  which  the  Government  stands 
readv  'o  pur'^hase''  Is  the  granting  of  cer- 
tificates of  necessity — authority  for  5-year 
write-off — to  d>m.inant  and  financially  en- 
trenched members  of  Industry  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction .-^ct  to  encourage  Independent  busi- 
ness enterprise  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
defen.se  C'!)ntributi' .n""  In  the  interest  of 
c  mf>etitr.e  enterprise  it  Is  advisable  for  the 
Government  to  construct  additional  capac- 
ity^ 

The  orlelnal  5-year-amortlzatlon  scheme 
wa.s  adopted  m  the  Second  Revenue  Act  of 
1.^40.  France  had  just  f'llen  and  her  Indus- 
trial capacity  lost  to  the  Nazis.  There  was 
Ereat  fear  f  t  Britain  s  fate  President 
Roosevelt  anci  his  advisers  saw  the  need  for 
Immediate  :ic;  .li'iins  to  United  States  tndus- 
tr.al  capaci-v  Mindful  of  the  great  depres- 
s.on  and  wi-.h  several  million  workers  un- 
empl'  yed.  businessmen  had  no  confidence 
that  there  would  be  peacetime  markets  for 
the  output  of  new  plants.  Chairman 
D'lfi-.HToVr  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
C  mmit'ee  expressed  the  prevailing  view. 
He  .s.iid- 

•These  plants  are  erected  for  a  special 
purp-  se.  namely,  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terial?. When  the  war  is  over  they  will  in 
the  main  be  useless.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  thermits  a  very  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
C.St'  .'  such  facilities.  Assuming  that  the 
emergency  will  be  cer  in  6  years,  the  bill 
pf-rmits  a  complete  write-off  of  the  cost 
withm  the  5-year  period."' 

FR    DICTION    STATS    HIGH 

-j-v-,^^e  'f\T<  v:  •  -d  groundless.  As  a  result 
of  'he  exiMii.-i.ns  undertaken  during  World 
War  II  and  in  the  period  1945-50,  the  Na- 
tn  n  i  c.i-ic  industries  sustained  an  all-time 
hiith  r;ite  'I  industrial  output  of  finished 
g' I  ds  which  HI  Itself  created  additional  de- 
mands   1,1   these  basic  industries. 

Ft  jbaolv  'he  5-year  depreciation  allowance 
uas  necessiry  m  1940.  In  1950.  when  the 
ecoiumv  had  been  operating  for  5  years  with 
a  shiirt,u-e  f  '  tpacity  in  ail  basic  indiistrles. 
a  spfcii  .li.  A. nice,  such  a«  accelerated  de- 
prc'-nfi^n.  seems  aa  unnecessary  gift.  The 
verv  magnitL.-le  of  the  preparedness  program 
and  its  assurance  >  '.  ir..-irkets  for  the  addi- 
tional capa-tiiv  IS  'Aell  ur.derst<xxl  by  indus- 
try. Of  equ.tl  importance  is  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry is  being  reequi;-ped  with  more  efficient 
plants  than  any  exi.^iii'.:i  t  day,  and  concerns 
taking  advan'a^e  (jf  the  e\tr  t  Tdm.i.-v  ni.<.r- 
kets  created  by  ihe  defens*  projiraiii  to  cua- 


Btruct  more  capacity  wih  h  ;•■  e  a  ra irked  ad- 
vantage in  the  pofit-defen.-.e  economy. 

There  U  another  consequence  of  an  ac- 
celerated depreciation  policy.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Chapman  recently  saidi 

"It  would  deprive  the  Treasury  of  tax 
revenues  from  one  source  which,  under  the 
Presidents  pay-as-you-go  policy  for  financ- 
ing preparedness,  would  have  to  be  made  up 
by  heavier  taxes  on  other  parts  of  our 
economy."' 

The  second  Important  conslderat  on  in  the 
plant  expansion   program   Involves  the   lack 
of  policy  on  economic  concentration.    Atten- 
tion has  already  been  directed  to  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  complacent  policy  of  ;lving  big 
business  tax  advantages  to  Induce  the  con- 
struction of  planu  for  the  output  of  which 
the  Government   has  guaranteed    i  market. 
But  for  independent  business  interests  there 
is  no  definite,  well-formulated  policy  of  get- 
ting the  participation  of  such  Intert  sts  In  the 
plant   construction   program   thro  igh    Gov- 
ernment loans  and  other  Government  guar- 
anties.    The  failure  of  the  Defens.?  Produc- 
tion Authority  is  the  more  dlsappo  ntlng  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  opportunity    to  serve 
the  public  ends  of  regional  economl:  develop- 
ment and  the  encouragement  of  competition. 
Independent  business  Is  confront  >^d  by  vex- 
ing problems  In  undertaking  integi  ated  pro- 
duction in  many  Industries.    Capacity  can  be 
added   by  established   Industries   merely   by 
"rounding  out"  existing  facilities  £t  a  much 
lower  cost  than  organizing  a  new  integrated 
plant.    United  States  Steel  Is  buUd.ng  a  new 
integrated  plant.    It  has  Its  own  supplies  of 
coking  coal  and  ore,  its  own  experienced  en- 
gineering staff,  and  other  advantates  over  a 
new  entrant  into  the  Industry.    On  the  other 
hand,  the   New   England  Steel  De^elopment 
Corp..  which  was  granted  a  certiflcnte  of  ne- 
cessity for  a  $250,000,000  plant  in  Connecti- 
cut, Is  confronted  by  such  problems  as  sup- 
plies of  coal  and  ore.  by  the  assemlily  of  en- 
gineering and  sales  staffs,  and  by  linancing. 
These   problems   must   be  resolved  before  a 
newcomer  can  be  established. 

HEHE'S   WHAT  TO  DO 

Can  these  hurdles  be  m.irie  fiv  i  r.e-.v  pri- 
vate concern?  The  costs  .m;  e.u-  v  -ry  great. 
The  New  England  group  is  re;,<..r-,^  lly  nego- 
tiating with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  to 
take  over  Its  project.  If  the  Bethlehem  com- 
pany finally  decides  to  build  the  plant — a 
consummation  greatly  desired  by  the  New 
England  interests — there  will  be  nc  gain  for 
Independent  business. 

There  can  be  no  significmt  additions  to 
capacity  In  basic  Industry  by  unaided,  pri- 
vate, independent  groups.  Aluminum  and 
steel  are  Indicative  of  the  vast  prcblems  In 
the  solution  of  which  Independent  lusiness- 
men  need  Government  assistance.  The  only 
practicable  method  of  lessening  the  concen- 
tration In  the  control  of  these  i  idustries 
appears  to  be  through  Government  ■  onslruc- 
tlrn  and  eventual  disposal  of  these  plants  to 
Independent  businessmen. 

Instead  of  placing  the  emphasis  ca  private 
financing  of  more  capacity  by  old  established 
concerns.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  the  following  action- 

1.  Reexamine  the  wisdom  of  tl  e  5-year 
amortization  allowance  with  a  vv  w  to  re- 
ducing It  or   completely   endiii-:    i" 

2.  Establish  a  new  defense  plant  corpora- 
tion or  similar  agency  to  examine  all  defense 
plant  construction  proposals,  anc.  to  give 
•positive  encouragement  and  counsel  to  Inde- 
pendent enterprises. 

3.  Encourage  new  Independent  e  .terpris.^s 
to  enter  Into  monopolistic  industries  ihr  'ueh 
a  vigorous  promoted  loan  program.  Where 
necessary,  the  Governm.ent  could  juarantea 
loans  and  contract  the  annual  output,  as 
was  done  In  aluminum  The  .\ttoiney  Gen- 
eral could  be  aslced  *  y  rfcnnimenc  a  list  cf 
Industries  where  U  vernnient  1  >an3  and 
guaranties  and,  where  necessary,  d  rect  Oov- 


ernnient  construction  should  take  precedence 
over  private  financing  by  established  con- 
cerns. 

4.  Enact  a  law  to  provide  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment construction  of  plants  in  highly 
concentrated  industries  where  private  Inde- 
pendent cap.:ai  Is  unequal  to  the  task. 


F.lacArtbur  ia  World  War  II 
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OP 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

CF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V13 

Tuesday.  May  15,  1951 

?.Ir.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
iTpeak."!-,  William  Courtenay,  represent- 
ing the  London  Sunday  Times.  Daily 
Graphic  and  Kemsley  Newspapers  at 
Fac:f^c  war  ircm  February  1942  to  Feb- 
ruary 1946  in  Japan  and  Korea;  and  in 
Kcrra  1947  to  1S51,  in  the  Voice  of  the 
People  column  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  of  May  20.  s=rives  his  view  of  Gen- 
eral Mac  Arthur  in  World  War  II.  a.s  fol- 
io v.- r.  : 
C  ENSEAL  MacAf.thub's  Recoeo — A  BaniEH 

.^PPRAISAI. 

SiNCA-'-iRE,  April  15 — The  return  ot  Gen. 
D.-u;:  a.-.  MiicAnhur  to  the  United  Staie.s  pro- 
viacti  aa  i.pp-jriunity  of  recording  s<.imethuig 
of  the  BTeat  work  he  did  for  the  Britlfh  Em- 
pire -no  less  than  ror  the  United  States — 
during  his  Imt;  tenure  of  office  m  the  Sf.uth- 
west  Pacific  area  and  In  Japan. 

*.s  tho  <  nly  British  war  correspondent  who 
served  under  him  throua;hiAit.  the  whule  of 
the  Paci'ic  war  period,  perhaps  I  might  be 
allowed  through  the  courtesy  cf  jour  col- 
umns to  eMurPFs  tills  appreciaticii. 

General  MacArihur  first  i^reeted  the  war 
COrre>;pcnd^-nts  at  Melbourne  before  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area  wa.s  l\;rined.  We  were 
all  impres:-ed  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
sought  us  e:->ch  cu'  individually  to  give  us 
a  firm  and  werm  handshalie  atid  by  the  re- 
mark-hie speech  he  made  1  r  an  hi.-ur  re- 
viewmij  the  world  war  situation.  Coming 
from  A  tit  :..  ral  so   preoccupied  with   Eataan 


it 


u.it'.nt . V 


Incid.  f;>r-reachine.  r.n.i  en- 


eye; -pedic.  He  predicted  with  extreme  ac- 
curacy that  Germany  had  fulfilled  ht^r  maxi- 
mum^  effort  against  Russia  in  the  summer 
of  1941. 

And  wl:?n  the  SWP.\  was  forn-ed  hl.s  was 
the  Kitchener-like  plan  to  deiend  Au.stralia 
from  hfvond  her  borders  in  New  Guinea 
rather  ih.in  from  the  "Brisbane  line"  ^u'  de- 
fen.?e  inside  her  coast  lines. 

This  couraieous  decision  was  taken  despite 
the  fact  that  by  March  1942  the  Japanese 
=  'o<-'d.  .n  Timor  Island.  500  miles  north  of 
Darwin,  some  40.CC0  sirona  poised  for  in- 
vasion; that  all  the  ships  m  Darwin  H.irbor 
had  been  sunk,  and  that  w-^  had  lost  com- 
mand of  the  seaj  and  of  the  air. 

His  was  the  strategy  therefore  which  slaved 
Australia  from  invasion.  Later,  too,  his  was 
the  strategy  of  "island  hupping  '  which 
turned  tha  jungle  a.^amst  the  enemy;  which 
made  the  junttle— which  the  Japanese  had 
Jauntily  sup;-osed  wculd  be  their  test 
friend— into  their  moFt  treacherous  ice. 

In  all  the  Pacific  island  campaigns,  he 
c^rr.f  with  th.e  fi.!st  convoys  on  D-day  and 
v.-as  .ilwc.;.:-  n.-hcre  early  witJi  leading  waves. 
Aniens  'he  thou.sands  cf  troops  who  met 
him  in  the  field  he  was  Informal.  afTafcle, 
app.-i;achable.  iriendly,  and  even  matey, 
withcu'  being  condescending 

In  the  Markham  Valley  on  September  5. 
1943,   M.r.cn   1,2C0   paratroops  of   the  United 


States  Five  Hundred  and  Third  Parachute 
Regiment  were  dropped  behind  the  Japanese 
lines  at  Nadzab  airstrip,  he  not  only  liber- 
ated all  of  British  New  Gulni?a  but  flew 
with  the  paratroops  himself— leadinj?  the 
whole  flotilla  of  planes  Into  action.  I  was 
p'psent  In  this  action  in  one  o'  the  planes 
and  recall  how  he  spent  September  4  among 
the  paratroops  in  the  junt^les  to  pive  them 
friendly  advice  and  encouragement  fi-^r  tills 
was  our  first  paratroop  operation  of  the 
Pacific  war  and  the  largest  In  the  world  war 
up  to  th.' t  time. 

It  might  be  remembered  wi'h  p-'ititude 
also  that  his  was  the  plannini?  winch  broucht 
us  to  Tokyo  safely  without  un-rwrrd  inci- 
dent when  we  landed  at  Atf  u  ti  Air  Field 
August  30,  1945. 

At  that  tlm^e  our  nearert  trrcps  to  Japan 
were  at  I  wo  Jima — 730  miles  soi.  th  of  Japa;i 
and  farther  than  from  London  to  Berlin  We 
were  not  closing  in  around  the  capital  fi)r 
the  kill  as  In  the  west.  We  wi*re  to  =ome 
extent  dependent  '^n  the  ?ood  will  and  prtxl 
faith  of  the  Japanese  to  bring  the  occupa- 
tion off  successfully.  Yet  In  6  years  of  it 
there  ha.*?  not  b?en  an  untcwanJ  Incident — 
surely  a  trlbvne  to  the  wisdom,  sagacity,  and 
restrai'tt  cf  General  MacArthur. 

May  all  this  grand  rec-rd  be  rememb  red 
long  after  present  points  cf  difference  in 
approach  to  the  pr.-'s?nt  prob'em;  m  the  east 
are  in  the  dust  General  MacArthu-  cer- 
t.iinlv  saved  more  of  the  British  Empire  than 
did  any  other  leader  in  the  fie'd.  For  this — 
apiirt  from  the  larger  result;  in  w^rld 
affairs — both  England  and  ^us':ralia  ard  I 
may  add  New  Ze;uP...d  and  the  peoples  of 
mi^.ny  a  Pacific  island  owe  him  an  immeas- 
urable debt  of  thanks. 

WiitUM  CoiTy.TTSAr 
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HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFR3SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23,  l.?52 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Sp-aker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  'a  i.sh 
to  insert  in  the  Reccrd  the  follo's.in'? 
speech  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  P. 
Booth  en  May  19,  1951.  at  the  Fcliih 
Soldiers  Home  at  New  York,  on  the  ccca- 
s-on  cf  the  thirtieth  annivor<-ary  of  the 
round' ng  of  the  Poln-^h  Army  Veterans 
Association  of  America. 

The  speech  follows : 

Etstlngulshed  gucs's,  ladies  and  rcntle- 
men,  it  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  with 
vou  tonight  to  join  with  you  in  marking 
ret  only  cur  Armed  Forces  Day.  but  alFO 
the  thirtieth  anniversa-y  of  the  foutidiiij;  of 
The  Prlish  Ai'my  Veteran-s  Association  of 
America. 

This  year  our  .\rm"d  Forces  Day  has  for 
a  ."^lognn  "Defenders  of  fr;»edom"  and  stresses 
t.-ibute  to  cur  Armed  Fcices  wh?,  as  mem- 
bers cf  the  United  Nations  forces,  are  sun- 
]■  irting  the  decision  of  -he  U,  N.  to  .=  t-ip  the 
unprovoked  and  luthlefs  ;\y:pre£:sitm  in  Kcrea. 

It  seems  to  me  frrm  my  Itntiwlfdge  .;'  ycur 
crganlrnticn  that  the  slogan  "D?fendcrs  cf 
freedom"  is  a  particularly  appropriate  one 
for  the  comhlnrd  celebrancn  here  t._.night. 
Not  only  does  It  fit  the  Armed  Forces  Day 
tribute  to  our  forces  and  men  in  Kcrea,  but 
it  applies  to  th^?e  Prlish  Army  vetcran.s  in 
yur  organization  who  voluntarily  icught 
far  and  succe-ssfully  defended  freedom  la 
FYance  In  World  War  I.  The  siccan  "De- 
fenders of  freedom"  seems  to  m^alie  the  ccm- 


h'ned  ce'ebrntlon  of  this  thirtieth  ar.nlver- 
so-y  of  the  foundlni'  of  your  asroclstion  and 
the  ."^eccnd  anniversary  of  Armed  Forces 
Di4"  even  more  ftttlnft. 

You  are  celebrating  your  thirtieth  blrth- 
dr"-  In  lP!fs  than  a  month  our  .-'.rmy  will 
celebrate  its  btrthdav  The  Army  has  had 
a  ccntin  10U8  existence  sine  J  r.e  14.  1775, 
whf'n  bv  resolution  of  tne  Contmen'al  Con- 
grfs"!.  there  wa.s  established  the  ftrst  tr<x5ps 
of  anv  sort  re'-resentir.!?  the  Uniti^'d  States. 
I  am  not  ii?c;n';  into  t!-e  176  rears  'if  his- 
t'-;y  rf  The  United  .Statps  Armv,  but  it  is 
t;b"ious  to  every  American  that  the  A'my 
has  rnrre  a  long  wav  since  the  dr."s  of  the 
F.fvolutirnn.ry  V.'ar  vhen  Oorrte  Washh.g- 
t  -m's  rrob'frr-s  were  centered  on  irettln?  the 
T'-.rn  h;-  r-^eded  and  the  bar^  e-sent ,.-:  s  of 
f'^od.  cVthlrr.  m''}sk'"ts.  powder  and  hull  and 
a  few  ca-^no  1  In  those  dav«.  tralnln"  the 
men  in  the  Army  required  only  a  matter  of 
week:;  ard  mcrths.  not  months  and  \'ear»  as 
d'fs  Tcdey  In  mentl  nlng  the  American 
F-vcluticn  to  this  prouo,  I  cannot  hel-i  bvat 
mention  also  that  at  V.'eft  Pomt.  N  Y  ,  50 
mil^s  up  The  Hudson  River  from  here.  Is  a 
ftatue  of  a  famoup  PollRh  hero — 0**n  Thad- 
deus  Kofclusko  You  know  probably  bet- 
ter Thar  I.  the  c-ntrlbutton  made  by  General 
Kitsclusko  to  The  caus?  of  hber'y  and  free- 
d  m  in  The  j»merl'-.n  Revolution,  how  he  wan 
Irpo'red  bv  the  rfrort*  of  the  Ame-lcan  Col- 
onies to  gain  their  freedom  ftnd  left  Europ* 
tT  join  the  cau.sp  and  fltht  for  rur  liberties, 
how  he  designed  and  built  The  then  vital 
fortiflratirns  of  The  Hudson  River  at  West 
Point,  and  later  served  a,i  a  valued  side  to 
n.^n  George  Washington  I  cannot  bu  ■ 
t^.lnk  that  the  3h  OOO  Amerlcani  of  Polish 
de"-cent  who  volrnTanly  served  with  the 
P'  lish  .•rmy  In  World  War  I— even  then  aa 
"d'''er.ders  of  fr??dom" — in  some  mea«^orp  re- 
pa  d  Poland  for  hT  rontributloT-.g  to  our 
liberty  by  her  great  hero,  Ko#ciusk  j 

The  mr_-t  im.oortant  ev'dence  T'l  fidicate 
the  Army's  defense  of  freedom  t'lday  '^  the 
f 'jhting  in  K'irpa.  I  will  n'')t  retreat  the  hls- 
T  ry  cf  the  Korean  war  You  will  have  fol- 
Irwed  the  courte  of  events  there  as  closely 
a";  I  have.  I'm  sure.  But  I  do  desire  to 
high  licht  some  things  thnt  to  me  r.rt'  "ery 
signiflcrnt 

VHe  all  know  what  we  are  fl<-'htln'.'  Tor  In 
Korea.  General  Rideway  stated  '.t  -Jery 
clearly  to  his  Eighth  Army  trof.ps  in  late 
January.  It  l.s  wrrth  repeating  here  fcme  of 
his  st.itement  that  "the  r»al  Issues  are 
•whether  or  not  the  power  of  western  civillza- 
tirn.  as  God  has  permitted  it  to  fl'-wer  m 
rur  beloved  land,  shall  defy  and  defeat  com- 
m.untsm.  whether  the  rule  of  men  who  shoot 
their  prisoners,  enslave  their  citizens,  and 
deride  the  dignity  of  man  shall  displace  the 
ru'e  of  those  to  whom  the  individual  and  his 
individual  rlght.s  a-e  sacred  W.ieTher  -sr  are 
to  survive  with  God's  hand  1 1  "uide  and  lead 
us,  or  to  per;;,h  in  the  dead  existence  r4  a 
G  >dless  world. 

"If  these  be  tnie,  and  to  me  Ih.ey  are 
beyond  any  possibility  of  challenge,  then 
this  has  long  sine  ceased  to  be  a  fight  for 
freedom  for  our  Korenn  allies  alone  and 
f  ^r  their  national  survival  It  has  become. 
and  it  continues  to  be.  a  fight  for  cur  cwn 
freedom,  for  our  own  survival,  in  an  honor- 
able,  uioependent   national  e.\iEterice  " 

The  ppcple  of  the  United  States  may  well 
be  prcad  cf  their  .*.rmy  as  a  part  of  the 
fighting  'earn  in  Korea.  Tlie  newspapers  and 
r:  dn  have  kept  y..u  informed  as  t,-,  the 
combat  in  Korea  and  the  brav?ry  and  hero- 
li^m  displayed  fcy  the  troops.  Ther.-  a:-f  other 
1] lustrations  of  essential  work  ijemg  d'lne  in 
addition  to  the  fighting. 

Today's  Army,  in  very  mnrked  contrast 
to  the  Ccnttnenta!  Army  of  1775-76  and 
e-  en  In  decided  contraet  to  Geaera!  Persh- 
ing's army  of  1917-18,  Is  a  ve:y  ccmplex 
machine.  True,  the  Individual  soldier — the 
doughb;y — is  still  the  ba&ic  cog  in  the  ma- 
chine.    But  no  longer  In  modern  v.isiatt  U 
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th«  baste  aokUcr  enau«cb  no  matter  In  what 
quftntttf  you  auus  him  The  Chlne««  Cotn- 
munhita  h«T«  r»c*ntJT  iUu»tr»te<l  ihu  each 
time  honlej  trf  them  h«»e  be«n  rep.  Uwd  by 
OUT  thtn  hn««  of  tmaller  foreea  of  Infanrn- 
m.-.i  with  thetr  •up«rtor  fire  ptrmtr  and  better 
weapons  Not  only  \n  the  baalc  anldler  aicne 
Dul  enough  In  our  mixiern  Army,  but  it 
takes  a  man  much  more  aklUed  and  more 
bl^'hiy  trained  to  be  a  combat  aoldl^r  In  rur 
Army  today  than  ever  before.  He  must  have 
all  the  quallttea  heretotcre  considered  e<i«en- 
tlal  for  a  good  fighter— strengt:-i  endur,r.ce. 
•eU-reliance,  •elf-aacrlflce.  and  bravery. 
But  today  be  must  know  h<  w  to  cpertte  ma- 
chtnes  far  more  complef  than  th':*e  £c;u.;d 
normally  In  cittlUn  life  In  addulun  t.  lieini 
able  to  march  and  ahor>t 

The  atream  of  improvement  in  weapr>r.s 
and  equipment,  the  output  of  research  sp<:>i. - 
•ored  both  by  Industry  and  Oovernment  has 
given  lo  ua  the  potentlai  of  havln.<  the  best- 
equippvd  Army  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  ImproTementa  In  accuracy  of  the  gu:.s, 
greater  rantce.  jrreatly  Increased  motor  ptjwfr, 
and  almpltOcatlon  of  steerlne  mrchanisms 
iMV*  made  otir  tanks  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  development  of  radar  equipment  ar.d 
Um  b«ffliuilx)«  of  the  use  of  guided  rr.ls«::es 
hav«  given  our  Army  a  striking  power  pre- 
Tloualy  unknown  to  the  world.  The  Army 
today  la  a  highly  •peclallxed  and  highly  tech- 
blcml  Army.  Its  accomplishments  In  the 
Kor««n  operation  have  bsen  great,  and  y  ju 
rmj  b«  sure  we  have  not  disclosed  all  our 
lataat  wmentM  to  the  Cocununists  In  Korea. 
Whan  tlM  Eontm.  trouble  started,  there 
wn  no  tnutad  States  Army  troops  In  Korea 
•BCept  tbe  small  number  of  military  advisers 
with  tbc  Republic  of  Korea  Army.  In  t'ne 
abort  •{>•€•  of  a  month.^  more  than  100.000 
troops  and  almost  3.000.000  tons  of  United 
State*  Army  equipment  and  supplies  were 
In  Sotlth  Korta.  Compare  Inls  achievement 
to  cur  effort  In  tbe  First  World  War  when 
It  VM  5  months  after  we  entered  the  war 
on  April  6,  1917.  before  we  had  a  furce  of 
100.000  troops  In  Prance,  and  It  Is  even  a 
better  record  thjui  in  World  War  II  when  It 
took  3'-,  months  after  Pearl  Harbor— Decem- 
ber 7.  IMl— before  we  had  a  force  of  100.0.0 
troops  overseas.  The  movement  of  the  f.\- 
Bkoua  Second  Infantry  Division  to  Korea  was 
a  aVpial  achievement.  This  Second  Infantry 
DlTtslon  Is  tbe  one  whose  history  and  f^ght- 
tnc  traditions  d&te  back  to  France  In  Wor'.d 
War  I.  I'm  sure  It  la  not  an  unfamiliar 
division  to  many  of  you.  In  fact.  It  U  the 
division  whose  heroic  exploits  are  mentioned 
In  this  evening's  paper.  Tbe  Second  Division 
was  stationed  in  the  United  States — on  a 
ftost  on  the  west  coast — when  the  Korean 
fighting  started.  It  was  alerted  for  mvne- 
ment  within  10  days,  and  In  a  litt'e  mors 
than  S  weeks  later  the  flnst  cumbat  elements 
of  that  division  arrived  In  Korea.  I  thiric 
you  will  agree  that  It  was  a  t.-uly  magnifi- 
cent feat.  One  day  the  trviops  of  that  divi- 
sion are  q-'jletly  going  about  fheir  tralnir^ 
duties,  and  hardly  more  than  a  month  later 
they  are  fighting  an  enemy  6.000  milet  away: 
the  neceasarj  ships  having  been  asj^embled. 
the  equipment  packed  and  loaded,  the  men 
and  equipment  moved  entirely  across  the 
world's  largest  ocean:  unloaded,  and  moved 
Into  the  line. 

Tou  may  recall  slso  that  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Korean  fighting  our  thin  lines  of  men 
had  difficulty  slopping  the  Russian  T  34  tank 
that  was  being  used  by  the  North  Koreans. 
The  now  famous  3  5-inrh  rocket  launchers 
proved  to  be  an  immediate  answer  to  the 
T-34  tank.  It  was  a  new  weapon — an  Im- 
provement over  the  a.36-lDCh  launcher  and. 
of  course,  larger.  The  nev  rocket  launchers 
themselves  were  available  in  sufficient  uu^i- 
bers  but  we  bad  run  Into  difficulty  in  manu- 
facturing tbe  rocket  ammunition.  It  was 
but  a  few  «e«u  before  fighting  started  In 
Korea  tliat  v«  had  been  able  to  get  a  satis- 
factory ita nrtani  rocket  for  mass  [n-oducttoa. 


Immediately  the  fV«h*:ng  started  It  K  v^ 
the  manufacturers  speeded  up  th^tr  ou'imt 
from  the  sma.i  qunnti'y  produced  In  June 
to  a  maAS  produr:t..n  Ipvel  m  .^  n^.-V'-r  Mf 
15  days.  Thi.s  mean*  they  li.crc  is^-d  'hf.r 
priXlurtion  fr.jm  a  rr.ere  sevra.  h'.;:.vir"cl  -jot 
month  to  tho-isar.il.s  per  d.ty. 

The  shiprr,r!ir  nf  'he  \  .i-mch  bazookas  to 
K^rea  is  nn  ii-'er^s'ing  <--.rv  in  Itself.  I 
rren^ion»d  h-'  -re  t:..i-  .p.  ;<0  d.iys  almost  3 
mlKion  runs  (■:'  ea/y.pm^iv  ar.cl  suppUM  were 
sent  Into  l=i'  wii  K  -rea-  Thi*  *a»  a  remark- 
ab'.e  !ogis-:r.i.  .(•-..*■■ '^ment  particularly  In 
view  of  the  tv  •  t;.at  everything  we  needed 
In  K>)rea  had  '■>  r  me  from  outside  Many 
of  the**  :r  -  ;  <!  n.cl  .much  of  this  equipment 
had  to  he  Ti:.  m  r*ed  from  the  United 
St.ire<>  -.er  ^uppiv  lir.es  f.OOO  miles  long. 
The  first  shipments  of  the  3.a-inch  baxooka 
li;u.'*trate  c  <.rdir.ated  shipmanls  by  air. 
Si^K'tis  Of  the  3  5-inch  rocket  launcher  were 
on  hand  In  '1-e  RocSt  Inland  Arsenal  in  Illi- 
nois but  due  •  .n-';'Bc;en':  quantity  on  hand 
r.r.ne  h.id  been  i-<.''d  t<5  flahtlng  units  in  the 
f.eld.  IiiStructMn  tea.m.s  .-it  F  irt  Benning. 
Gn  .  were  ofir.^  tr:U!.pri  ev^r.  'hen  In  the  use 
of  the  weap'  ;;  I:.  ■*.i-;  \  ...i.v.eu  ' n&X.  these 
teams  wou;d  be  u--f:l  '  '  U.s'.r'.at  combat 
\x:ws  when  the  rockets  and  rncket  launch- 
e.-s  became  available  In  suSlcient  quantities. 
On  the  eveni.'^j  of  J-;ly  3.  1950.  our  supply 
people  ir.  the  Pentagon  Informed  General 
Mac.Arthur  by  nd:  ••  that  an  instruction  team 
a.".d  a  limited  r.urr.ccr  of  rockets  and  launch- 
ers were  av^i'able  for  shipment.  The  reply 
came  back  request  iii;;  t.^at  the  team,  launch- 
ers and  rackets  be  air  shipped  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date 

The  personnel  In  training  at  Fort  Ben- 
ring.  Ga  .  the  rockeis  m  New  Jersey,  and  the 
launchers  fr  im  Illinois  were  flown  to  the 
west  c<iast  .*.  plane  carryir.g  600  rockets  ar- 
rived at  :in  air  ba^e  In  California  on  July  7. 
It  Wis  irr.n.edi  ."cly  serM'ed  and  flown  to 
J.^pan.  On  the  evening  of  July  8.  the  train- 
In?  team,  together  with  400  rockets  and  20 
li.ur.chers  Rew  from  California  to  Japan 
where  they  c^^' ■'•'  up  with  the  previous 
sh  prr.ent     '  r^  •■.<■•  = 

The  tr.uiv.r.^  '  .'  tro-ps  In  'h*  u>e  of  the 
new  launcher  got  under  wiy  immediately. 
The  Tor.-:e-i  and  launchers  were  distributed 
and  on  J:  y  2'"^— J'i=*  17  dav.s  alter  Gener.\i 
MacArthur  w.i-  i.  'iflwd  of  their  availabil- 
l*v-  3  5-lnch  r' ckeis  knocked  out  seven 
tanks  m  taifer  ri^-htlng  near  Taejon. 

.Another  cutst.ir.dmz  achievement  was  the 
shipment  of  med.tim  tar.k.s  from  an  Ohio 
dep<jt  to  the  port  ;  embarkarion.  made  pos- 
sible in  a  rem^ir  :th;y  short  time  by  the  fine 
w  .ri  if  the  civi..,i:.  pers(  anel  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Corps.  On  one  .Sunday  afternoon, 
they  W'Te  directed  to  prepare  more  than  a 
huMdred  of  :h?<e  "-if.ks  f'T  shipment.  They 
started  immec  i-.'lv  and  at  5  o'clock  the 
next  dav  the  c1";>'t  started  loading  operations 
o-.d  w  rkcd  ar  ur.d  the  clock  until  the  next 
Thursday  morning  to  complete  the  Job. 
Fifty-odd  of  the  '..nks  went  out  by  rail  on 
Wec'iiPsd.Tv  .Ti.d  tie  r-malnder  were  shipped 
o:t  Thursdiiv  Cre  r  here  must  be  given 
also  to  the  r.ii'r  i;:.  :  r  '  rjeir  fine  Coopera- 
tion  In   the   shippijig  of   tn«   tanks. 

Thebe  examples  illustrate  what  this  coun- 
try does  to  attempt  to  see  that  our  men  are 
in  an  .\rmy  which  1"?  const.iittly  being  Im- 
proved and  i>  pi3tc!iti.^;:y  'he  best  equipped 
and  be^t  <;upp:ied  i^.tid  c.ired  '  r  in  the  world. 
Medical  care  fi  r  the  w  unded  and  sick  In 
tattle  areas  is  :  i-  r::;  re  s..'.  . 
Army  than  h:is  h.-  ■■!  k;.  w,.  ';  . 
tory.  Wheieis  -.  :r.t^  :,i.--n;t'-- 
those  cf  Coiv.'.v.iv.-.'.^i  p  is-.a  ,;■ 
lltes.  consider  .i  'A  uncleci  <  :  o 
liability.  a;id  c  jr.sequei-.tly  p;.  •■ 
care  or  no  care  at  ai:  '.or  htu:,  ■; 
the  wounded  the  best  cf  a: t'l.' 
a  citizen  of  our  ecu:. try.  W 
in  the  battle  lines  and  forw 
Korea  are  brought  cut  first  by 
lances  to  medical -aid  stations,  t: 
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RM!ifl:irti  t:iree-fourth  ton  Army  feld  am- 
b  ..  •:.  ■>-s  r  .  t,»ke  them  to  field  and  surgical 
t.  .■  ;•  ,.;  'A.'iere  thev  re^'e.v^  the  m^  sr  mod- 
ersi  care.  Ir^  s  >me  d^fflcui'  s;*u.'iti  .na  they 
are  brotuh'  out  by  helicopter  or  li^  it  p;«ne. 
Except  ir,  'he  early  st.ii,->s  of  t-ie  cam- 
paign all  w.ju.ided  hjve  be- n  m.n\  ed  fr-im 
Korea  to  the  hnspit  .,s  ;:i  .rivt.i  h\  -mt  a..i 
the  major  p^irti'-n  nf  the  evx'u.r  -n  '.:  m 
Japan  to  the  Um'-t!  -'  i-f^''  ..v;  bPf-:  by  :-.:r. 
T;--  Air  Fo.'ce  has  dune  a  f.ne  j'Vo  riaT.d;ing 
t.  -  airlift  of  pa'-'.ent.s  to  rh"  UnttPd  States. 
Planes  used  in  the  e'.'acua*ior.  rv-ict  the  tr:p 
In  three  Jumps,  namely,  from  Toky  >  to  Ml:".- 
wiy.  Midwny  to  Hawaii.  H.-iwaii  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  Larg 'r  pl.-^nes 
m.ike  a  single  hop  from  Tokyo  to  :i3wa;i  m 
16  h->urs.  and  pafier.'s  destiiied  fr  east  cf 
the  Mississippi  River  are  moved  by  he  larger 
type  planes  In  one  IB-hour  hop,  nonsf-p 
from  Hawaii  to  a  field  in  the  vicm'.'y  of  S'.n 
Antonio.  Tex.  r,e:.eral!v  !i  ■.' .»^r.*.s  ire  taken 
to  the  hospi-a!  In  'he  Lr.ited  Stat*  s  nearest 
their  home'  and  th<  se  arriving  either  at  the 
west  coast  cr  at  ti-.e  Texas  r>ld  are  then 
flown  by  air  to  the  various  Army  hospitals 
within  the  United  States. 

Another  Army  Job  that  h.T.s  beeti  difflcxilt 
and  well  done  m  the  very  nipged  situation 
in  Korea  is  one  that  ha^  received  x  ery  little 
publicity.  This  unheralded  work  irerformed 
by  the  Arrnt-  is  foreign  civ. Han  supply.  The 
Army  has  resp<Tnsibility  for  civilian  supply 
in  support  of  military  operatons  .n  Korea. 
To  the  average  citizen,  the  ph.-ase  "the 
Arm.y  and  fc.rei^n  civilian  supply"  will  pos- 
sibly call  to  mind  the  fam.liar  picture  of 
soldiers  distributing  cigarettes,  chewing 
gum  and  candy  '^'et,  it  wa.s  much  n  ore  than 
that.  The  supply  of  foreign  civil  populations 
Is  an  lntes;ral  part  of  military  operations; 
properly  earned  out  'o  prevent  disea-^e.  un- 
rest and  civil  di.stu  bances  in  the  wake  of 
the  fightinz  It  a'ds  the  achieving  o'  purely 
military  ob  ectivv? 

The  Kofan  civilian  supply  opera-Ions  l«i 
more  comp  icited  than  usually  exp«rienced 
in  combat  areas  because  the  m.tlltary  oper- 
ations are  beln^  carried  r  n  by  the  United 
Nations.  Many  of  the  member  stateji  of  the 
United  Nations  natural! v  desired  to  furnl.sh 
relief  a— lata  nee  In  addition  vnhjn''arv  non- 
government U  re'lef  orsani/a'ions  also  wished 
to  contrlb'i'f"  supolies 

Some  i.l-^a  of  the  complicated  problem.s 
Involved  with  regard  to  iKnations  may  be 
gained  from  a  particular  case  The  Govern- 
ment of  Thailand  made  av.nlable  40.000  tons 
of  rice  for  Korea  After  ac-eptance  and  ar- 
rarsfmen':s  had  been  m.ade  to  pick  up  this 
rice  In  Thaf.ai^.d.  it  dcve'..'ped  that  harbor 
conditions  ^'Uld  ri'  t  permit  the  rice  to  be 
Loaded  In  bulk  It  had  to  he  pu*  Into  baes. 
The  ships  were  on  the  way.  Thailand  did 
not  have  the  neces.sary  bacts  It  then  devel- 
oped that  India  had  400  O^iO  b-'sa  to  donate. 
The  Army  made  arran -em.ents  to  move  the 
bags  from  India  to  Thailand  in  tim.e  to  be 
loaded  to  it.eet  the  ships  which  wre  en 
route  to  pic:<  tip  the  nee;  and  the  hae-zed 
rice  was  shipped  tr>  Korea  ar.d  used  to  feed 
the  South  Korean  clvilmn.* 

These  ar>'  hut  a  few  of  m.any  Instances 
In  which  hard  w^rk.  speed,  artd  ingetiury 
have  backed  u:>  the  curn^eoi's  men  w't ) 
are — at  this  ver'^  m^mer.t — en^aired  In  the 
active  campaign  in  K-rea  I  repeat  that  our 
country  can  be  pr  u^.  of  .  v.r  .\rmv,  N'avv.  and 
Air  Force  for  the  pv;r!er.:e  i  '  ere^'-.e^.s  that 
has  been  dli^plaved  m  K  rva  by  'he  ■  ilro-nd- 
ers  of  freedom '  there.  But  K  ret  is  but 
the  outward  s!sn  '■■.'  the  ca;jrtbil.'ies  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  ;u-'*  as  the  atTsre'slcn  by  the 
Communists  in  K  rea  is  tr?  outward  sign 
of  the  even  ereater  thre;-  •  ^  us  m  .America 
ted  IV  .A  . -ressi 'n  by  "'".r^  S.viet  Union  Is 
the  •■.-ea-  •  ^ >  us  and  thry  e'.rn  new  at'emipt 
t  '.•;':  us  to  complacei'cy  ?o  ;v^vt  we  will  cut 
cl  .\  .  >i\  <  UT  milit.iry  pre,  arediiesB  measures 
t..    Ir-ifi.d  '.ur  freedom. 


National  defense  la  not  a  matter  for  the 
Armed  Forces  alone.  Just  as  each  service, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  Is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  team,  so  the 
Armed  Forces  are  part  of  a  still  larger  team. 
This  larger  team  is  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple When  we  of  the  Armed  Forces  receive 
the  honor  bestowed  on  us  on  this  day  when 
y  u  join  with  ua  for  Armed  Forces  Day,  we 
do  so  with  the  pride  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  receiving  recognition 
from  our  fellow  countrymen  on  whom  we 
depend  and  who  depend  on  us. 

But  our  mutual  dependence  cannot  be  lim- 
ited to  this  one  day — Armed  Forces  Day, 
1951 — It  must  continue  as  long  as  any  threat 
to  our  country  exists,  and  it  must  be  sharpest 
when  a  threat,  such  as  we  have  today,  la  so 
serious.  Your  adjutant  general  has  Just  In- 
formed you  that  members  present  here  to- 
night come  here  from  47  different  posts  rep- 
resenting many  more  different  cities  and 
localities  In  the  United  States.  You  are  rep- 
resentative of  a  cross-section  of  America. 
.  This  Is  your  country,  your  home.  It  Is  your 
civilization;  and  your  way  of  life  that  must 
be  defended  from  aggression.  You  may  Join 
In  to  see  that  your  voice  Is  heard  as  to  how 
well  protected  from  aggression  you  want 
them.  All  of  us  must  work  hard  to  continue 
to  be  "defenders  of  freedom."  It  must  be 
a  national  effort  and  not  one  for  the  military 
alone. 

On  this  second  Armed  Forces  Day  we  In  the 
Armed  Forces  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
preservation  of  those  Ideals  of  peace  and 
freedom  which  are  a  part  of  our  Nation's 
■acred  heritage. 


EzpIoiUtioa  of  ForeifB  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  foliowing  article  which  appeared  in 
the  monthly  pubUcation  entitled  "TliS 
International  Teamster,"  Jime  1951: 

The  Wetback  Isstte — Labor  'Wages  a  Nip- 
AJTO-TrcK  Battle  To  Fight  a  Gaowufo 
Mxnace;        ExPLorrATioN       or       FoaaicM 

WOEKEES 

Organized  labor  Is  fighting  for  a  decent  mi- 
gratory farm  labor  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  House  has  before  It  the 
Poage  bill,  H.  R.  3283.  and  the  recently 
passed  Senate  bill.  S.  984. 

Behind  labor's  effort  to  get  a  decent  bill 
are  aligned  powerful  forces  which  stand  for 
policies  having  far-reaching  results  on  Amer- 
ican labor  generally,  and  many  Teamsters 
members  particularly. 

The  bills  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
House  were  designed  to  permit  the  entrance 
into  the  United  States  of  Mexican  farm  work- 
ers to  help  out  in  1951  and  1952  In  what  has 
been  called  a  severe  manpower  pinch.  Al- 
though the  bills  have  seemed  Innocent 
enough  en  the  surf.ace,  they  are  sponsored 
chiefly  by  large  farming  and  processing  Inter- 
etTts  who  want  to  get  cheap  labor  to  harvest 
i.-'^d  process  their  crops. 

n.j.iCAi.  CBoasnras 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Mexicans  cross 
the  border  every  year  to  work  at  substand- 
ard wages  In  the  farms  and  fields  of  the 
Southwest.  These  illegal  entrants  are  known 
aa  vtttjacks — a  name  derived   from   illegal 


croeslng  of  the  Rio  Orande  on  the  United 
States- Uexican  border. 

The  wetback  Issue  has  resulted  In  ntimer- 
ous  major  developments  which  are  bringing 
to  public  attention  Impllcatlona  of  a  policy 
which  would  permit  unrestricted  entrance 
of  Mexican  farm  workers: 

1.  The  President's  Commission  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  recently  made  putillc  its  report 
after  months  of  study  and  set  forth  facts, 
figures,  and  recommendations  which  indi- 
cate the  magnltiide  of  the  problem  and  the 
implications  for  American  labor. 

2.  The  Governor's  Committee  of  the  State 
of  California  made  a  special  study  of  agri- 
cultural labor  in  the  San  Joaquin  'Valley. 
Findings  and  recommendations  of  the  15- 
member  committee  brought  to  attention 
long-recognized  conditions  In  the  rich  Cali- 
fornia fruit  and  vegetable  area. 

3.  National  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  migrant  problem  by  various  newspapers 
and  magazines,  moRt  notably  by  the  New 
York  Times  in  a  series  of  special  articled 
by  writers  who  have  made  on-the-spot  in- 
vestigations of  migrant  labor  conditions. 

4.  For  the  greater  part  of  5  days  the  United 
States  Senate  debated  the  various  features 
of  the  farm-labor  bill  and  thereby  brought 
to  public  attention  many  facets  of  the  farm- 
labor  problem.  For  the  first  time  in  Con- 
gress the  plight  of  farm  labor,  with  empha- 
sis on  American  farm  labor  In  the  low-income 
brackets,  was  brought  out  through  exten- 
sive debates. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters as  a  labor  union  has  a  threefold  inter- 
est In  the  wetback  legislation: 

As  a  group  of  American  citizens  Interested 
In  decent  humanitarian  treatment  of  all 
labor,  the  .eamster  union  does  not  want  to 
see  the  shameful  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  past  in  farm  labor  continued:  as  a  labor 
union,  the  teamsters  realize  that  what  affects 
one  great  group  of  labor,  whether  organtssed 
or  not,  has  an  effect  on  all  organised  labor 
and  work  standards;  finally,  the  teamsters 
have  a  direct  interest  since  a  substantial 
number  of  teamster  members  are  Involved 
com.petltively  with  proposed  imported  labor. 

It  Is  oftentlme  overlooked,  labor  legisla- 
tive observers  In  Washington  point  out,  that 
the  wetlwck  issue  affects  far  more  than  low- 
paid  labor  in  the  cotton  and  vegetable  fields 
of  the  Southwest.  The  Poage  bill  In  the 
House  would  actually  permit  imported  labor 
from  Mexico  to  work  in  canneries,  processing 
plants,  cotton  gins,  and  other  establish- 
ments of  a  manufacturing  nature  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton,  fruit,  and  vegetable  fields. 

PIT.rj    DIFFEa 

The  permission  to  allow  Mexicans  to  work 
In  canneries  and  other  processing  establish- 
ments was  deleted  from  the  Senate  bill,  but 
remains  in  the  House  bill. 

The  wetback  problem  is  of  a  magnitude 
few  had  realized  until  the  President's  Com- 
mi-ssion  had  fiied  its  report.  In  the  Senate 
debates  many  phases  of  this  report  were 
brought  out  to  emphasize  points  at  Issue  by 
Senators  HtrsERT  HtrMPHMrr,  Democrat.  Min- 
nesota; Watne  Mobse,  Republican,  Oregon; 
and  Paiji.  Douglas.  Democrat.  Illinois,  par- 
ticularly. Amendments  helped  to  strengthen 
the  bill  before  It  got  to  the  Senate, 

ICrST  PKOBLXIf 

Debates  in  the  Senate  and  publicly  re- 
leased data  Indicate  the  amazing  size  of  the 
wetback  problem.  In  his  excellent  series  of 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times,  Gladwin 
HiU  said.  "The  rise  in  Illegal  border-craaslng 
by  Biexlcan  wetbacks  to  a  current  rate  cf 
more  than  1,000,000  cases  a  year  has  been 
acccaapanled  by  a  corloua  relaxation  in 
ethical  standards  extending  all  the  way 
from  farmer-exploiters  of  this  contraband 
labor  to  the  highest;  levels  of  tlM  Pederal 
Govsmment." 


American  farm  labor  ts  placed  In  a  aerlotu 
competitive  poeitlon  with  the  entrance  of 
Mexican  Illegals.  Tbe  Mexicans  can  come 
In  and  work  for  shamefully  low  standards 
with  virtually  none  of  the  protections  of 
any  sort  which  are  taken  for  granted  by 
American  workers.  By  being  placed  tn  a  low- 
paid,  virtually  peon,  category  the  Mexican 
Illegal  has  no  comeback.  He  must  take 
what  be  is  paid,  for  If  he  complains  he  can 
be  turned  In  to  Immigration  authorities 
and  deported.  Deductions  for  food,  lodging, 
and  so  forth,  are  made  to  the  extent  that 
the  wages  received  are  often  pitiful.  Cases 
were  cited  In  Congress  of  substandard  wages 
paid  for  cotton  and  "stoop"  crop  work.  Being 
unorganized  the  wetbacks  have  no  collec- 
tive bargaining  strength. 

Examples  have  been  pointed  out  by  Hill 
and  others  that  wetbacks  are  bein^;:  found 
in  other  occupations  in  addition  to  farm, 
work.  Examples  of  invasion  of  other  Jobs 
have  been  found  in  truck  driving,  building 
crafts,  factory  work,  painting,  blacksmith- 
ing.  welding,  shoemaklng,  and  police  work. 
This  Invasion  of  many  types  of  work  la 
alarming  labor  generally  and  bringing  to 
bear  increased  support  and  cooperation  of 
labor  groups  other  than  those  directly  In- 
terested in  farm  labor. 

Labor  groups  in  this  country  are  urging 
that  Congress  amend  the  Poage  bill  and  the 
Senator  Ellxhdki  bill  to  such  an  extent  that 
protections  will  be  included  in  the  0nal 
measure.  The  Senate  defeated  an  amend- 
ment making  a  prevailing  wage  mandatory 
on  the  promise  that  the  Senate  bill  already 
had  such  a  protection.  The  so-called  pro- 
tection Is  vague  and  depends  on  administra- 
tive action  which,  labor  representatives  say, 
is  dubiotis  guaranty  at  best. 

KXPOSTT   CITKU 

If  sufficient  protections  can  be  placed  in 
the  final  bill,  much  of  the  reason  for  hiring 
Mexican  labor  wlU  be  eliminated.  Thus 
American  migrant  labor  can  stand  a  better 
chance  of  getting  work.  The  President's 
Commission  said  in  its  report  that  "We  kre 
convinced  that  there  was  little  need  for  the 
Importation  of  foreign  labor  In  the  years 
1947  to  1950.  The  Commission  recelv»id  evi- 
dence that  in  1950  domestic  workers  had 
been  removfd  from  employment  In  order  to 
accommodate  contract  Mexican  aliens." 

A  dozen  amendments  have  been  proposed 
in  the  bill  as  pending  in  the  Bouse,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  change  in  aec- 
tion  503.  The  change  would  forbid  recruit- 
ing labor  until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  held 
hearings  and  determined  and  certified  that 
sufficient  local,  willing,  and  able,  qualified 
workers  are  available;  that  prevailing  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  are  met. 
and  ttiat  "the  employment  of  such  (tarvign) 
workers  wUl  not  adversely  affect  the  wages 
and  wc»^klng  conditions  of  local  resident 
farm  workers  similarly  employed. " 

As  the  fight  goes  forward  for  a  decent 
farm-labor  bill  organised  trade  unions  are 
becoming  more  acd  more  consclotia  of  the 
threat  of  the  wetbacks  and  hope  to  defeat 
the  threat  of  the  large  fanning  interests  who 
proposed  to  continue  trafflcklng  tn  low- 
coat  human  labor  for  the  sake  of  farm 
profits  at  a  time  when  the  defense  effort  ts 
calling  for  all-out  agricultural  production. 

An  iMPOKTAirr  Fight 

Organised  labor  has  a  special  stake  in  the 
present  discusison  on  bringing  into  the 
coimtry  Mexican  labor  to  work  In  agricul- 
tural areas.  Tbe  Intonstlonal  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  through  a  section  of  Its  mem- 
bership, particularly  the  cannery  workers.  Is 
affected  by  the  policy  action  which  may  bs 
taken  by  the  Congress  on  the  M**<''«n  labor 
question. 

The  story  being  told  the  Congress  la  that 
w«  have  a  manpower  pinch  in  agriculture 
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uul  tb«  only  K>Iutton  U  to  brmj(  in  ttru  ot 
tliousaad* — pcrb^pt  hundred*  nf  thou- 
•*n<l»— <rf  ll«xlcan*  tn  work  In  our  fleldi. 
It  U  lat«r«»tiiit  to  notp  lh«l  labor  rep- 
re»*nUtiT«  h»v«  pointed  out  that  mucb 
of  ih«  manpowtT  problenui  can  b«  relieved 
through  a  j»rop«r  um  ot  cur  present  man- 
power  reaourcca. 

It  u  also  Intereatlng  to  note  the  findings 
of  the  Prwidenla  CommUaion  of  Migra- 
tory Labor.  Thai  Cve-roan  commlaalon  with 
an  expert  »t*tt  mad*  an  extensive  iludy  of 
rr.lsrasory  l*bor  throuKhout  the  United 
Stale*  Some  of  the  find  in  ?i  and  recom- 
mendatlona  abould  make  ConiiTeM  sit  up 
and  take  notic*. 

The  Commlmlon  s*id  that  "We  (the  Com- 
mL««alon)  are  conTlnced  that  there  waa  Utile 
or  no  need  for  the  Import atlon  of  foreign  la- 
bor in  the  fear*  1M7  to  1950.  The  Commis- 
sion recetTcd  evtdenc*  that  In  1950  domestic 
worker*  hAd  be«n  removed  from  employment 
m  order  to  accoounodate  contract  Mexican 
aliens. ' 

The  CommlMlon  aUo  estimates  that  400.  X)0 
of  our  migratory  farm  labor  force  of  1 .000.000 
tn  1949  were  "wetbaciu"  or  Mexicans  In  the 
L'nlte<l  Statw  Ul«^ly. 

The  Onmmt— Ion  alao  aays  that  "The  wagA 
level  at  which  the  alien  farm  laborer  gen- 
erally U  wllltng  ta  work  tenda  to  set  the 
pay  pattern  for  all." 

ThM*  w«n  thre«  of  the  many  obaerratlons 
made.  WUl  Ooncms  pay  attention  to  the 
report  and  th«  findings?  Or  will  Congress 
Uaten  to  mow  of  the  large  farming  Inter- 
eau  who  can  profit  by  beaUng  dorm  the 
wagaa  of  (arm  workers,  cashing  in  on  -X)\' 
erty  and  human  miaery? 

It  Is  time  for  labor  to  make  Its  voice  beard 
on  this  qoeatton  more  emphatically  than  It 
has  even  been  heard  in  the  past. 


Amt4    F. 


Day    Ad^st    bjr 
P.  KcBf  of  Missowi 


Hoa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  Miaaoumi 

ni  THE  8KNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$day,  May  24.  1951 


Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  made 
by  me  at  the  Armed  Forces  Day  celebra- 
tion in  St.  Louis.  Mo .  on  May  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlamen.  i^-e  all  deeply  regret,  and 
none  more  than  I.  the  Illness  in  his  family 
that  prevents  the  dlstm^uhed  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  gracing  your 
board  today. 

We've  been  hearing  a  lot  about  generals 
lately,  so  much  that  the  averaii;e  cltlxen 
sometimes  Is  confused  My  apartment  In 
Washington  Is  next  doer  to  that  formerly 
occupied  by  the  late  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg.  Becently  Mrs.  Kern  asked  one  of 
the  maids  who  was  going  lo  take  the  Van- 
denbert  apartment.  The  maid  replied :  "Qen- 
erai  Motors  has  rented  It.  but  I  haven't  seen 
tlM  (CDsral  yet." 

Today  we  salute  the  fighting  men  of  Amer- 
ica— the  fiiiwt  men  in  all  the  world. 
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demon"! trnte  for  all 
•..I'  w«>  stand  bo  hind  our 
'.    .vf"    hi   Ic    "hem    up    100 

:in  '.ppcrtunlty  for  "a  re- 
".r  cf)untrv's  sacred  herl- 

[)«>  .rp    i:;r[  :'"(''.   m.  to  the 
t^.;.  .^.       ..r    •    ■*<■:    la    deUi- 


ti^  ti".c  nir:i  a;.(l    .*    :r.cu  ol  uur  uainct  .-\ 

F'  rce* 

Arn^ed  f'jr<»"s  D-.w  ^..a  the  p«<jple — all  of 

\is  an    opfXjr'vj!.;'  •:    ' 

the  wind  '."'  w* 
Ushnr.g  nip;;  :l 
jx^rreii* 

I!    |{1VP«5    .1'.'. 

rewai  '  f  fi:* 
t.i.;*'.  !hp  ideal.s  > 
prr?«rv;»:i(in    "f 
c.tM  ■■ 

I:    Is   "a   'T\b\:'e   to   the  Armed   Forces  as 
•      piirt     r  the  total  material  and  sptr- 
\'\i:i\    p.  IT   <!f   .\rn*»rlca  that  U  now  being 
m-jb'.Uzed   ' 

A.'-med  F  rrpfi  Day  is  a  symbol  of  the  »uc- 
cp%n  f  f  thf  e?T  )rt  to  weld  the  several  branches 
of  the  Herv'.ce — th**  .^rmy.  th**  Navy,  the  .Mr 
Force,  t.he  Coa.s'  Guard,  and  the  Marines — 
ir.'.)  a  unified.  pJT'-o'ive  fl«:htlng  machine. 

When  the  .Krrr.cri  F  ;rces  Unification  Act 
wa.s  before  Con^rp-s  'here  were  those  who 
said  It  wouldn  '  work  It  xould  be  Impos- 
sible, they  said.  '  >  r;r;n^  the  armed  services 
under  one  head  Wp  were  told  that  the 
admirals  and  the  i<er.era!s  wouldn  t  cooperate. 

There  may  be  still  problems  of  organization 
and  personnel  to  b*-  w  rkeci  •;!  These  are 
points  of  detal!  The  bu  p  ::.:  ;.<  unifica- 
tion has  worked. 

I  heard  General  Ma-.\.':hur  'es'ifv  r*-- 
cently:  "In  the  Far  East  the  inteera'.  r.  f 
the  three  fighting  services  has  b*>er:  t.s  com- 
plete as  I  could  p<jssibly  imagine  They  have 
worked  as  a  team.  The  respor.sr.t^r.ess  of 
each  service  to  the  desires  and  Wi.shf-  of  the 
other  has  been  almost  perfection." 

THK    .NaTION.^L     DEn:NSI 

•When  a  strong  man  armed  keppfta  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace  "  i  Luke  11     2U . 

In  these  critical  times,  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  strong  national  defense  We  must 
be  so  strong  that  no  nath^n  ir.  *^.e  world 
dare  attack  us. 

We  Americans  are  a  h.ippv  peace-loving 
people.  We  are  a  contended,  peace-ltving 
people.  By  tradition  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
warriors.  By  instir.rt  we  loathe  the  thousht 
of  sending  our  vour.a  men  Into  the  bloody 
terror  of    'modern  war   ' 

International  di^arm.ir.-.'^n:  i.<  :in  end  tc  be 
devoutly  wished  Wha'  a  blessing  It  would 
be  If  all  the  na'ions  i:i  -.^.e  world  could  be 
convinced  of  the  utter  f  I'.v  the  sheer  fu- 
tility, of  settling  differences  bv  phv^lci;  com- 
bat. May  God  .sneed  •he  d av  -^-hf-v.  war  is 
no  more 

But  facts  are  fac's  Wp  must  face  them. 
We  are  met  wi'h  a  c   ndit!<')n. 

At  the  er.d  of  W  ■•rid  War  II 
with    purely    peaceful    inter.".' 
bilized  the  crea't*st  armv.  riav% 
that  the  world  has  ever  see:-i. 
mountains    of    war    suppUe.s 
desired,    and    we    an'ioipated 


VMtrtMa  aaMXD  snvicxs 

This  Is  the  Moood  Armed  Pt>rccs  Day  In 

tlM  htetory  df  the  Kepubllc.     Par  me  it  ta 

good  to  be  hOBM   In   Missouri   and   to  }oln 

with  you  in  peyUiff  a  well-deserved  tribute 


n  t  a  theory. 
i:\  accordance 
r.s  we  demo- 
ar.d  air  force 
We  destroyed 
Wp  earnestly 
that  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  follow  our  exam.ple  But 
It  was  not  to  be  so. 

Unfortunately,  our  good  i:  tentlons  .urned 
Into  bitter  disillusionment  The  Soviet 
Union— a  former  ally— chose  t  i  Iceep  large 
armed  ft>rce8  In  uniform  It  l.<  estlmatMl 
that  Russia  and  her  sa'el'.:  es,  exolusive  ot 
Red  China,  have  some  .5  )<x^  »"}  r::t.:  under 
arms  today  Comm.'.ir.i.«:  Ch.a.»  is  -eputed 
to  have  another  5  CXX)  OOO 

This  means  that  the  Reds  at  'he  moment 
have  under  arms  more  than  twice  the  mlU- 
►ary  manpower  of  the  12  North  .\tlantlc 
Treaty  natloi:s  C'mbined.  including  the 
United  States  Whv  'hese  va-t  armed 
forces?  Certainly  not  for  defense  The  Com- 
muniata  know  full  well  th^n  n  nation  or 
group  of  nation.s  has  the  slll^hte^'■  intention 
of  attacklni?  them.  The  .mlv  rea.<o:iabie  ex- 
planation for  the  maintenance  >:  r.ith  vast 
forces  at  such  a  hard.ship  ar  d  c<  s'  m  '^heir 
people  is  that  the  Reds  plan  to  at.uk.— to 
Attack  at  a  time  of  their  own  ch'x.smg 

With  this  tremendous  manpower  aav.i:. - 
tage.  wby  have  they  withheld  the  blow  ■ 


V.  :.  .  t"  •i.fv  refrained  from  all-out  war? 
V,  ■  :  '■  i.u:!-:.!!!  has  lilven  u.i  the  answer. 
H'  ■■  ,  -  ■--  -tAt.  The  thinit  that  has  prevented 
i-:-;^- ..i;,  s. Idlers  fr'im  wi»hin!<  their  slides 
In  the  salt  water  of  t;.e  English  Channel  is 
the  atom  bomb 

We  have  reason  to  believe  'hat  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  an  A-bomb  str<kplle  of 
their  own. 

We  have  no  choice  but  t  ,  inrrpase  as 
quickly  as  possible  our  own  supply  of  bombs 
We  must  develop  the  s'roti ires'  air  force  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  V.>  should  n  ail-i 
clouds  of  intaroonttnental  b<.niber=!  r.i  carry 
these  bombs  to  the  enemy  Bh(ir.d  r  b^'.  .me 
necessary.  We  must  have  all  t^.ese  :.l.ii.;'s  m 
order  to  survive 

Nor  must  we  for^p"  that  b<  mber<?  -^an  fiy 
In  both  directions.  .\re  we  pre;  arpd  n  w  '  i 
protect  our  own  homes  and  fa-tories  from 
Russian  bombers  only  five  and  a  half  flyini? 
hours  away''  We  have  the  an.<!wer  General 
Vandent)erg.  Chief  of  .staff  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  has  testified  that  If  the 
Red  Air  Force  strurlt  this  country  at  least 
70  percent  of  I's   planes  would  get  through 

liilnk  of  the  consequer.ces  if  a  raid  on 
this  country  by  ItX)  Ruri-sian  A-i>:)mbers.  70 
of  which  get  through  We  must  have  more 
radar  and  more  fighter  planes  Surely  we 
can  offer  ot.r  peiple  m  )re  protect  ion  than 
now  exists 

We  have  the  strongest  navy  In  the  world 
We  have  It  and  we  must  keep  It      We  must 
maintain,  and  increa.se.  the  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

We  cannot  hope  to  match  the  Reds  man 
for  man  In  ground  soldiers,  but  myst  build 
an  army  strong  enough  to  -epel  an  invasion 
of  our  shores  We  must  find  a  way  to  meet 
the  comniitments  we  have  undertaken 
abroad 

We  are,  and  have  been  fcr  some  months. 
In  the  process  of  rebuilding  our  strength. 
During  the  past  year  our  Armed  Forces  have 
Increased  more  than  l.OOO.'XXl  men.  It  Is 
anticipated  tl-.at  our  Armed  F')rces  will 
reach  a  tota*  s'rength  of  3.500  CKXI  not  later 
than  June  30  of  this  year. 

OfH    CITIZEN    SOLDIKRS 

We  are  all  grateful  and  deeply  indebted  to 
our  citizen  soldiers— the  m.embers  of  the 
Reserve  Corps  .md  the  National  Guard. 

When  our  pi'ifuUy  few  and  undermanned 
Regular  Army  rii'.isii:)ns  in  Japan  were  sent 
into  Korea  last  June,  our  guardsmen  and 
reservists  stood  between  us  and  defeat  They 
were  called  from  their  homes  and  lam.ilies — 
often  with  scant  notice — and  rushed  into 
battle.  They  have  acquitted  themselves 
nobly  and  wel  Many  will  never  return 
To  them,  Korea  is  more  than  •u.'^t  a  place  on 
the  map.     It  is  their  final  resting  place. 

THK    TASK    OF    EVERT    CITIZEN 

The  Job  of  defending  Am.eri  i  is  not  one 
solely  for  our  fighting  men  It  is  a  task  for 
every  citizen — no  matter  his  occupation,  his 
race,  his  color,  or  his  creed.  We— ^all  of  us — 
are  the  defenders  of  America  Whether  or 
not  America  survr.es  depet.d.s  as  much  on 
what  we  do  on  the  home  fr  uit  as  what  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  do  ^  ii  ;.:e  right- 
ing front. 

We  must  never  perm.it  ourselves  to  forget 
that  guns  and  bullets  are  n^t  the  only 
threats  we  face — tha"  torped  es  and  at  n; 
bombs  are  not  the  only  weapons  of  niLXlern 
war 

The  most  effective  instrument  now  known 
to  man  to  bn-g  free  peoples  under  the  yoke 
of  dictatorship  is  the  process  of  b<  rini  from 
within.  Tl.'  A  ked  master  uf  the  Kremlin 
has  time  .i.-.l  o;  i  fi  ;T"ven  himself  highly 
sMlled  tn  this  sinister  ^.-t 

The  atomic  eivplosinn.  on  S  iMet  soil  was 
made  possible  by  one  of  the  m'>st  cunning 
spy  plots  In  history  We  may  as  well  be  frank 
about  It.  The  Soviet  managed  to  obtain  the 
se -ret  uf  the  atom  b-inb  almost  as  soon  as 
!•  wa.-*  trans'erred  to  the  blu-'print  troBtt  the 
in:ncl.s    of    cur    sclent. .-.ta — despite    the   most 


eiflb->rnt  F.Tfe^ards  FBI  Director  J  Edgsr 
Eo'  ver  calls  this  "the  crime  of  the  century." 

J  me«  Monr^-e.  forealghted  rebuUder  of 
t  e  Navy,  and  wise  student  of  the  history 
f.r  iepubllcs  once  said.  "Only  enlightened 
(  ubli'-  op.rKn  bflsed  on  accurate  Informa- 
tion and  full  !  ;)d  free  discussion  of  facts 
snd  issues  can  give  this  country  adequate 
securl'v  " 

We  of  the  Congress — yr  ur  elected  repre- 
rent  I'lvp's— now  have  before  ui  far-re.^chlng 
1  o-isiation  vitally  affecting  the  future  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  us  all.  Grave  quesliors 
i  ave  ariMcn  in  connection  with  the  military 
•rnation  In  the  Far  East. 

In  order  fi  r  us  to  make  Intelligent  d?c1- 
sinnr,.  it  will  be  reresnary  th«t  we  hare  all 
the  fartf  Members  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment must  be  free  to  testify  f\illy — and 
frrelv  Tl^ere  must  be  no  threat  of  re- 
prisals— no  walking  the  plank — for  those 
who  dare  to  eijtertaln  thou-i^hta  of  their  own. 
and  t )  present  their  honest  v1ew5  wh'  .  called 
I  II  '■„  do  so  by  the  Congres.-?,  Unless  Con- 
r  eps.  through  Us  rcmmlttees.  is  able  to 
obtain  factual  Information  pnd  Impartial 
opinions  from  the  Military  Establishment, 
then  Congress  cannot  proceed  with  the  In- 
telligence the  people  have  a  right  to  expect. 
Our  judgment  can  be  no  better  than  cur 
Inform.: tlon.  The  Congress  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  legislate  wisely  It 
must  persist  as  a  coordlnr.te — not  a  subor- 
di^iate — branch   of   the  Government. 

THE    COVINAirr    OF    OTJS    UBXSTUES 

Our  forefathers  gave  us  the  greatest  in- 
strument of  freedom  ever  conceived  by  the 
h  iman  mind — the  American  Constitution. 

Divine  guidarce  was  sought  in  shaping 
the  Constlt  tlon.  It  gives  us  principles  de- 
rived from  God — freedom,  dignry,  and  moral 
responsibility. 

Lt-t  u.s  never  forget  that  we  are  o  rating, 
and  with  G<xl's  help,  will  continue  to  operate, 
wiLhm    the   framework  of  our  Constitution. 

Ours  Is  a  system  of  government  which  ex- 
alts the  dignity  of  the  human  soul.  Here 
Is  the  source  of  our  strenpth — here  lies  our 
unequaled  capacity  to  produce  useful  goods. 
Our  constitutional  system  of  government 
and  our  free -enterprise  economy  depend  one 
on  the  other.  Destroy  one.  and  ycu  de- 
stroy the  other. 

The  glorious  story  of  cur  fighting  men  Lb 
written  in  white  crosses  and  unmarked 
gra-.es  from  the  sands  of  Africa  to  the  fields 
of  France;  from  the  mountains  of  Italy  to 
the  rugged  slopes  of  Korea. 

The  war  In  Korea  is  called  "limited."  But 
for  those  who  are  wounded  and  dying 
there— there  is  no  limit  to  the  indescribable 
horrors  they  have  to  suffer.  I  hope  that 
they  and  their  loved  ones  may  find  some 
measure  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  sacrifices  are  known  to  the  American 
petiple  and  held  at  their  true  worth. 

To  our  brave  men  under  arms — be  they 
private  or  general,  seamen  or  admiral — God 
bless  ycu  ail  wherever  you  may  be. 


Address  by  Hoo.  Rabcrt  S.  Km,  of 
Oidalionuu  to  Democratic  Rccioul 
Coafo-eace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  AUUAJUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24, 1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarumous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  address 
enUUed  "The  Republican  Party  Is  Be. 


witched.  Bothered,  and  Bewildered."  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklr- 
homa  [Mr.  KihrI  tefore  the  Democratic 
region.1.1  conlerence  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
May  23,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordpred  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
a.s  follows: 

Ths    Repttblicam    Paett    Is    BEwrrcHiD, 

BCTHiaED,    AKD    BHWXLOrKZD 

(Address  by  Senator  Roanrr  S.  Kzax) 

My  fellow  Americana,  we  meet  tonight  In 
one  cf  the  most  solemn  periods  in  American 
history.  At  the  same  time  It  may  be  the 
dawn  cf  the  most  glorious  hour  we  have  ever 
known. 

Even  In  the  presence  of  the  dangers  we  face 
we  are  reassured  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
combined  strength  of  the  free  word  far  out- 
weighs that  controlled  by  the  would-be  con- 
querors m  the  Kremlin. 

We  believe  in  a  God  of  justice.  We  have 
faith  that  His  divme  guidance  will  lead  and 
sLrengthen  us.  Our  thoughts  go  out  tonight 
to  our  brave  and  heroic  ^ghtmg  men  wher- 
ever they  are.  and  especially  to  those  in 
Korea.  They  defend  the  freedom  they  love, 
they  fight  for  the  security  of  the  homes  they 
cherish.  May  the  God  of  our  fathers  watch 
over  them  and  keep  them,  and  give  them 
faith  and  victory. 

Tes:  this  is  a  solemn  period.  Tea:  this  Is 
a  glorious  hour.  As  we  meet  here  tonight  we 
are  grateful  that  we  are  Americana.  We  are 
also  proud  that  we  are  members  of  the  finest 
pollUcal  party  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  are  here  to  caU  the  Democrats  to  arms. 
This  Is  a  privilege  we  cherish.  We  are  here 
to  hurl  a  Democratic  challenge  to  the  Repub- 
lican opposition.  Wr  are  here  to  haunt  them 
with  the  record  of  our  achievements — 
achievemenu  won  in  spite  of  Republican  op- 
position. We  are  here  to  taiuit  them  with 
our  purposes  and  plans  for  a  brighter  fu- 
ture— purposes  they  do  not  comprehend — 
plans  they  cannot  understand.  We  lay  down 
the  gage  of  political  battle  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Democratic  Party  has  done  and  will 
do,  and  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Republican 
Party  has  not  done  and  cannot  do. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  even  control 
Itself.  Their  old  men  live  in  the  shadows  of 
the  past.  Their  young  men  live  in  the 
shadows  of  their  old  men.  The  members 
win  not  foUow.  The  leaders  cannot  lead. 
They  are  "bewitched,  bothered,  and  be- 
wildered." These  would-be  leaders  and  their 
will-not  followers  are  hopjelessly  divided. 
Their  only  common  pvirpose  Is  to  win  the 
next  election.  They  will  oppose  anything 
and  risk  everything  to  do  that.  They  even 
try  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  pres- 
ent national  emergency. 

They  soxight  to  exploit  the  MacArthur 
episode  for  selfish  political  purposes.  That 
elfcrt  has  backfired.  They  are  feeling  sicker 
every  day.  '•MacArthuritia"  has  set  in.  They 
are  confounded  with  the  confusion  they 
sought  to  create  among  others.  They  have 
developed  a  formula  for  failure,  unparalleled 
In  the  history  of  American  politics.  Nearly 
20  years  of  futility,  frustration,  and  failure 
have  left  their  Indelible  mark  upon  what 
was  once  the  Republican  Party. 

They  talk  about  high  prices  In  the  market 
places.  They  grumble  about  the  disappear- 
ing value  of  the  dollar.  Then  they  fight  the 
controls  of  prices  which,  alone,  can  prevent 
inflation. 

They  describe  the  horrors  of  ccmmunism; 
they  make  a  ritual  of  words  In  c^jpcaition  to 
communism.  Yet.  many  of  their  leaders 
have  fou^t  most  elements  of  the  obstruc- 
tive program  which  this  Democratic  admin- 
istration has  faahloned  to  check  the  spread 
of  comznunlsni. 
tors  voted  against  telptaf  Ortece  and  Turkey 

Nearly  one-third  at  tb*  BepabUcan  fiena- 
realst  the  CoauBonM  attack. 


TAfT  and  Whiukt  and  many  otheis  voted 
against  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  They  tr'ed 
to  limit  Its  scope  and  then  they  sought  to 
defeat  Iti  purpwse  by  holding  back  nllltary 
aid  to  our  allies. 

Many  of  these  Republican  leaders  have 
attempted  to  sabotage  the  Eviropean  recovery 
program,  which  l.«!  cue  of  the  most  effective 
weapons  to  thwart  the  spread  cf  commujiism. 
Truman's  polr.t  4  program,  extendU^g  tech- 
nical assistance  to  friendly  countries,  like- 
wise felt  the  keen  edge  of  Republican 
opposition. 

Republican  leaders  have  given  Up  service 
to  a  program  of  slum-clearance  and  low-rtnt 
housing  projects.  Yet  on  Uay  4  of  this  year, 
the  Republicans  In  the  Bouse  voted  113  to  14 
to  bring  an  abrupt  end  to  the  building  of 
low-cost  housing  units.  That  day  will  lon^j 
be  remembered  as  a  black  day  for  low- income 
families,  servicemen,  and  defense  workers. 

Yes;  these  Republicans  are  really  full  of 
double  talk  and  confusion.  Let  me  give  you 
some  concrete  examples: 

On  January  7.  1951.  Senator  Tatt,  who  ad- 
mits that  he  is  Mr.  Republican  himself,  said: 
"I  would  say  that  we  had  better  commit  no 
troops  to  Eijrope  at  this  time."  Thirty  days 
later  he  said:  "I  wouldn't  object  to  a  few 
more  divisions." 

Tait  reached  a  new  high  In  confusion 
when.  In  a  recent  address,  he  advocated 
rediictng  the  number  of  our  Armed  Forces  by 
500.COO  and  the  military  btidget  by  120.000  - 
COO.OCO.  Then  in  the  same  speech,  he  called 
for  expanded  warfare  against  Red  China.  He 
is  not  only  confused — he  Is  bevrttched.  both- 
ered, and  bewildered. 

Here  Is  another  clsssic  example  of  Re- 
publican confusion.  The  other  day  Senator 
PixcxTsow.  of  Michigan,  made  the  statement 
that  Russia  and  Japan  had  a  mutual  as- 
sistance pact  or  treaty  during  World  War  II; 
that  China  attacked  and  made  war  upon 
Japan,  in  spite  erf  which  Russia  failed  to  coma 
to  the  stipport  of  Japan,  as  she  had  agreed 
to  do.  This  statement  has  only  two  erron 
in  it.  One.  Russia  and  Japan  had  no  treaty 
of  any  kind  when  the  Japanese-Chinese  war 
started:  and.  two.  Japan  attacked  China. 
China  dldnt  attadc  Japan.  Senator  Pxasv- 
80W  was  so  bewitched,  bothered,  and  bewil- 
dered that  he  dldnt  know  the  facta  In 
either  case. 

On  Jxme  30,  1950,  Senator  Wsmrr.  of  Ne- 
braska, said :  "At  long  last  the  President  has 
accepted  the  views  of  some  of  us  tbst  he 
draw  a  line  tn  the  Pacific.  The  course  that 
the  President  has  now  elected  to  take  Is  the 
only  honorable  cotirae  that  cculd  be  taken." 

But  on  April  17,  1951.  the  same  Senator 
Wheptt  said:  "The  President  had  no  au- 
thority under  the  Constitution,  by  law,  or 
In  any  ijrevlotB  commitments  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  order  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  Korea." 

No  wonder  the  gyrations  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  have  been  called  the  Wherry- 
go-round. 

And  there's  Republican  Senator  Worr,  of 
Wisconsin.  He  almost  went  berserk  tn  the 
midst  of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley's  testimony  In 
the  BCacArthur  bearing.  He  bad  just  heard 
that  great  GI  general  demolish  the  proposals 
of  General  MacArthur — ^he  had  heard  the 
general  refuse  to  relate  hia  confidential  con- 
versation with  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Whereupon,  Senator  Worr  moved  to  f  jrce 
General  Bradley  to  break  hia  confidence,  or 
face  contempt  of  Congreaa. 

WhUe  the  committee  debated  this  un- 
precedented and  presumptive  demand. 
Wn.CT  pounded  the  table  and  ahouted ;  "Are 
ve  mice  or  are  we  men?" 

Row,  the  sad  thing  a>x>ut  it  ta  that  tb« 
Senator  really  wanted  to  know.  And  when 
•  Senator  la  In  doubt  <m  •  questkm  •• 
serioufi  as  whether  he  ta  a  maa  or  a  moon 
somebody  ought  to  tell  hia.  Senator  Cazv 
bas  made  tbs  greateat  single  cmtrlbutlcm  to 
Republican  collective  coofualaii.  Be  tntro* 
duced  two  resohitlona  the  same  day.     On* 
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U>  dfcUr*  war  on  CTi:i-.a  :he  oiht"  t> 
abandon  the  Kiirean  war  entirely  Thus, 
wbt>  oihrr  RepublK-aus  «rrr  sninj  in  dlr«H-- 
ll.::i»  dlfferrnt  Ir- m  ehct\  .>Ther.  S^nat.ir 
Ca:!«  «ft-«  C'lnf  m  >^p[>>>!'f  dirrotioni"  At  tl-.e 
Mr'.?  iiror 

X  '%her»  I*  th*  Ri'pf.bllca:-.  leadersl-.lp 
ir- rr  hop^?M*lT  divided  f\r.A  rsinfu««1  b*- 
wnc.*^e<l  biMhrr«l.  ar.d  b<-»-.;df r«l.  lhs»:i  ir. 
trifir  fiT*l,in  poJlry — or  UcS  f  :■. 
I  :s''!i  At»  riiu  Msteni;  ;;■ 
First,  there  U  that  ?r-vup  i^T  di.''".TiS'L;'.<hM 
Fffni*;Uca.'».»  who  «u;>p.-r*fd  the  ur.m.Tt.iI 
Varirtrnberu;  in  the  drvel -pmi?::t  'sf  a  jcrf  r. 
bi[-»ar-.l»«n  ftT^ifn  j-o^Urv  irwr  have  rr:'—:! 
their  «upport  to  Getiera!  F:ff;  !.  uer  ftrcl  tl.'" 
united  effort  to  build  uj'  a:  ifn;-resnah>  :.;.e 
oJ  defense  a^Ainst  a  mmuiiism  In  Eur '•>>*• 
They  support  the  Rrejit  principle  'hat  «'ic:i 
the  fji.'ety  of  our  ciu-.try  l'^  invi  ived.  p»  ;i'.iv  s 
must  stop  at  the  wikter  »  edae 

However,  they  are  (ar  lUt numbered  fv 
ether  Repubijcan*  who  f ^l".>w  the  Ma^  - 
Arthur  pcopiTsaJ  to  make  A.«;u  the  area  .  f 
decision.  Ttus  jfr^mp  would  abandin  tJ.- 
primary  objective  in  Kvjrea.  uhich  is  to  halt 
and  punUto  the  acrre&scr.  hmit  the  c^  vi- 
lli ct.  and  restore  peace 

In  their  utter  dlsrecard  for  the  nation  0, 
aafety  these  Republican.*  are  beating  the 
tom-tom*  cf  war  They  demand  that  t^f> 
Coinman<ler  In  Chief  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  expand  the  war  Yes.  they  Insist  en 
an  all-out  Btrugitle  with  Red  China  which 
would  Increaae  our  casui.!ttcs  10  times 

By  their  own  mtmant  artions.  by  their 
own  war  crt«a,  these  Republican  leaders  have 
tarancied  their  party  the  war  party  Yet  they 
howl  with  rafe  when  anyone  else  points  this 
out.  This  U  the  same  «roup  that  haa  the 
coloasal  nerre  to  My  that  our  effort  to  limit 
and  honorably  end  the  confilct  In  Korea  la 
appeaiement 

A  third  «roup  of  Republican  leaders  fol- 
low Herbert  Hoover,  who  .'ay-s  to  the  other 
two  groups.  "A  plftgr^e  on  both  your  houses  '" 
II  was  Hoover  who  said.  "Nut  another  man 
and  not  another  dollar  for  the  defense  of 
Weatern  Evirope  " 

Now.  Mr.  HooTer  and  his  fnllowers  want 
to  retreat  from  both  Europe  and  Asia,  back 
across  both  oceans  to  our  own  mainland. 
They  want  to  hide  In  a  dugout  here  at  home 
while  the  hordes  of  communism  conquer 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  swarm  onto  our 
own  shorea,  before  we  would  take  effective 
BMasurea  to  atop  them 

The  Amertcan  people  can  never  truut  their 
economic  welfare,  their  national  security. 
axid  thatr  chance  fur  peace  in  this  genem- 
tlon  to  a  Republican  leadership  so  completely 
and  hopeleaaly  befuddled,  so  'bewitched. 
bothered,  and  so  bewildered  " 

The  people  remember  the  story  of  the  In- 
lllsn  chtef  who  said.  "Fool  me  once  blame 
you;  fool  me  twice,  blame  me  '  They  re- 
member that  In  1920.  Warren  Harding  prom- 
ised to  lead  America  back  to  norniaicy.  They 
took  passage  with  him.  and  what  a  rocky 
▼oyage  they  had. 

They  remember  the  Hfx>ver  promises  of 
1938.  "Two  can  In  every  garaKC.  two  chick- 
ena  in  every  pot  "  That  slogan,  which  was 
to  have  been  our  paseport  into  economic 
paradise,  became  the  tob«jggan  on  which  we 
slid  down  to  poverty,  depreaaion.  and  rum. 
Plrst.  we  loat  the  car  Then  we  loat  the 
garage.  The  banks  cra-shed  and  uur  savings 
were  swept  away.  Then  »e  lost  our  homes 
through  for»cl>:)»ure  "Twj  chickens  in 
•▼ery  pot?"  We  didn't  have  one  chicken. 
let  alone  two.  and  not  even  a  pot  to  ccKyk 
n  In. 

When  the  people  finaUy  discarded  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  1932  our  Nation  w.^s 
sta^ertsg  under  the  heavy  u>ad  of  poverty, 
unemployment,  abd  want  Farm  families 
niflcrad  privation  In  the  midst  of  prcxluc- 
tion  tbey  ««r*  unable  to  sell  Fifteen  mil- 
lion  men  ware  unmnployed  Factories  were 
elOMd.  btt&Ju  went  broke,  the  national  eccn> 
omy  was  m  •  aut*  ot  eoUapsc. 


Tl.e  wh:r'.w.;,'l  '  want  and  htinger  howled 
t!ir<  iish  t^o  emp  •.  s'vee'.s  and  v.icant  build- 
ings of  thi*  i.cui  Oiir  Nation  had  been 
driven  to  It-i  kT.eps  ►r,  the  failures  and  COQ- 
ru;;  n  of  three  national  Republican  admin- 
l.-tr;iti.n'.s 

The  Republican  leaders  of  today  are  even 
n.  r?  d'.Mrled  and  confused  than  were  the 
i.  , ..-rs  r  :hose  days.  They  are  as  void 
i:     i   .  r  v.r.4!:-,   now  as  they  w«re  then. 

I-  there  ;in  American  who  Is  not  grate- 
ful :  r  .»i;rt  pr.  i:d  of  the  eaina  wt  hare  made 
.«..:!ie  -n  se  ci:irk  days?  This  proaperoua  and 
:r..;rv  Nation  now  deminstrates  Its  rebuilt 
s.-rr.iC'h  -M  !'.«  factories  and  farms,  year 
.i:'pr  y-\:  ^c  r.ew  records  of  production. 
V"-*  •)-.-''  \  .  •■■  '  'he  deceiver,  like  that 
.-f  .'^'.r.  .n  -..t'  rden.  Whispers  again  in 
is  ffT  r:  :■'  •■;:.•  tne  American  people  away 
;r<ini  t.^'.e  p.ir*;.  which  has  served  them  so 
weil 

Tn»  Re;nibU.--^ns  had  a  big  shlndli;  down 
rr.  Tul.-^a  Okl.i  .  the  other  day.  They  reaf- 
h.'n.f'i  thf,:  traditional  opposition  to 
jr  virr-s?  Th.v  repleds:ed  their  allegiance 
t  >  r-icti  II  The  new  Republican  slo^n 
fhouM  be  "Throw  the  people  back  down; 
thf'v   h.*ve  been   up  long  enough." 

T  iday.  afrer  18  years  of  Demcxrratlc  ad- 
nnnistrati.ti  unemployment  has  disap- 
peared M  re  »  rkers  are  gainfully  and 
hai'pily  ernpl  ved  than  ever  before.  The 
American  farmer  h.is  had  the  longest  period 
of  sustained  pr  '^per.ty  he  has  ever  known. 
The  conditions  nt  both  the  farmer  and  the 
Wi-rker  have  steadily  mipnived  except  for 
the  setbacks  thev  suffered  under  the  Re- 
publican Eii:h:ieth  Comcres.s 

.■\:ner;(.' m  industry  ai.d  huMness  have  be- 
come  the  marvels  vf   tn.f   nijclfrn  world. 

Under  Dem  x'ratic  itdir.mi.'^tratlons.  elec- 
tric power  has  been  carried  to  90  percent 
of  .\mencan  farn:  home? 

A  lew  months  Si^io.  .i  rur:il  electrification 
project  was  completed  near  Nevada.  Mo.  A 
group  of  farm  w  mtii  were  telling  of  their 
Joy.  at  their  en.ancipation  from  so  much  of 
the  drudgery  of  irtrm  l.ibor,  through  electri- 
fication One  woman  w.l^  bragging  on  her 
electric  refrigerator  and  telling  of  what  a 
help  it  was  In  the  preservation  of  food.  An- 
other told  of  the  e!e<  trie  washing  machine 
and  how  it  had  rel.eyvd  her  <:f  the  drudgery 
of  the  rub  board.  Still  another  was  telling 
of  how  happy  she  was  wi'h  tne  electric  lights. 
She  said.  "You  kiMW.  I  just  turned  them  on 
that  first  night  and  sat  and  Icx^ked  at  Pa.  I 
hadn  t  seen  him  after  dark  f  r  years." 

Betore  1933.  Uncle  S.  in  nev>»r  d:d  anything 
about  con.servlni;  and  rebulUimg  the  soil. 
Today,  iioil  ctjn.sp.'-vutun  districts  blanket  the 
B^T'Cultural  areas    .f  the  Nti'ion 

Un'il  a  fe"A  ye.trs  a,-o.  Uncle  Sam  never 
tred  to  help  the  ranners  s;et  out  of  the  mud. 
Since  1*44,  one  o'.r  of  every  three  dollars  of 
Federal  h.ghw.iy  .iid  has  been  silent  on  farm- 
to- market  road.* 

Social  security  is  no  '..ii.^rr  ,*  dream,  it  is 
a  realltv 

T^ie  greatest  hou-mi;  expan>Mn.  b<jth  rural 
and  urban,  m  the  Na: i  :i  s  history  has  taken 
place  .-ir.ce  W..'rld  W.ir  II 

Under  Dem.,>rr;itic  ri.r;  nil  .i  ! minis tra- 
tlons.  the  great  West  h.i.s  c  n.e  u;t,j  its  own. 
Throuijh  reclaniati  n  a; ol  hydroelectric 
power.  Western  State>  h.o.e  en'  ved  increased 
p4..f  uiation.  expandetl  inU.,  tri.i.  pr  >duction, 
and  increajsing  Hc'U'Ultur  ■;  pn  -•  erity  un- 
excelled In  any  otlit-r  r)«?r^  d   or  .ire.-.,  in  world 

h!.'  "f.'.'-y 

Ye:  the  dev*  lopn-.cr.'  '.  .>ur  nr.tional  re- 
sources ha.s  ni  t  been  l.mitfti  either  to  the 
west,  or  east,  or  north,  -r  south. 

All  of  these  things  h.i%e  cisnie  to  pass — In 
spite  of  bitter  RepubUc.m  ^>p;x)^!tlon. 

Yet.  the  would-be  Republican  leaders, 
without  unity,  without  a  prugrani.  without  n 
single  constructive  prop«)sal  ufKsn  winch  tlu  y 
agree,  ask  to  be  returned  to  power 

All  they  want  to  do  is  take  over  and  c  pcr.re 
that  which  Lbey  had  neither  Che  vision  to 


p;.i i.-  U.v  .ibillty  to  construct      I-.  i.s  to 

same  old  Terse  of  the  same  old  Repu  ilioa.i 
■ong.  They  sing  U  every  year.  It  k-es  like 
thla:  "Anything  you  can  do.  I  can  do^  better. 
anything  you  can  sing.  I  can  sing  louder; 
I  can  sing  louder  than  you  " 

They  have  grown  fat  In  a  prosperity  they 
could  not  create,  they  are  secure  in  an 
economy  they  do  not  understand,  and  which 
tliey  coniUntly  predict  will  soon  collapse 

From  the  citadel  of  their  abundance.  Re- 
publicans continue  to  hurl  their  smoke 
bombs  and  tear  gas — smoke  bombs  of  con- 
fusion, tear  gas  of  oppoaitlon. 

A  few  years  ago.  these  same  men  were  hurl- 
ing their  criticism  at  another  great  Demo- 
cratic President.  They  persecuted  him.  too. 
The  harder  he  worked,  the  more  vicious  were 
their  false  charges.  I  said  then,  and  I  re- 
peat now.  the  greatest  President  since  Lin- 
coln, the  most  courageous  humanitarian  of 
our  time.  Democracy's  most  intrepid  and 
fearle^  leader  in  a  hundred  years  was  Frank- 
lin D   Roosevelt. 

When  he  died  the  mantle  of  leadership 
passed  to  the  shoulders  of  another  He  is  a 
man  of  humility,  but  he  is  as  bra.e  a.s  he  is 
humble.  Siu^e.  he  has  made  mistakes — even 
as  you  and  I.  I  have  heard  him  speak  when 
he  should  have  been  silent  I  h.ive  seen  him 
silent  when  he  should  h.r.e  spoken.  I  have 
seen  him  sign  bills  that  s^h'  iild  have  been 
vetoed;  I  have  seen  him  veto  bills  which 
should  have  been  signed  But  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  and  to  all  Americans  everywhere, 
that  one  of  the  rn.st  couragp<;us.  loyal. 
patriotic  Americ.ins  w  Ivi  has  ever  lived  is  that 
stout-hearted  man  from  Missouri.  Harry 
Truman. 

The  good  thing  about  Harry  Truman  Is 
that  most  of  the  time  he  is  r:.;ht.  The  awful 
thing  about  the  Republican  lpac!ership  Is 
that  most   of  the   tin  e   they  are  wrong. 

You  and  I  know  there  are  faults  in  the 
great  program  that  has  been  bui'.t  for  the 
people  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  these 
18  years.  We  are  constantly  improving  it 
by  adding  to  it  and  by  correcting  'he  faults 
that  may  be  in  It,  as  rapidly  ns  we  find 
them.  The  Republicans  i  fTer  nothing  to  Im- 
prove It.  Their  only  prop<i.sal  to  correct  the 
faults  Is  to  kill  the  program. 

The  Republicans  offer  no  substitute  pro- 
gram. Thev  ha-.e  never  built  on.e  They 
don't  know  how  They  are  like  the  row- 
bird  which  builds  ni  ne.^t  of  rs  own  As 
each  mating  and  nc^^mg  sc.ii^on  conies  on, 
these  birds  find  a  nt'>t  built,  vised  and  then 
abandoned  by  atvoher  They  use  it  where 
they  find  It  and  leio.e  it  where  thev  use  it. 
In  this  regard,  thev  are  irien'ica!  with  the 
leadership    of    tixlay  s    Republican    Party 

The  American  people  th  Uiiht  they  were 
right  when  thev  repudiated  the  Republican 
leadership  In  19:^2'  After  18  years  they 
know  they  were  richt  Thev  have  walked 
back  up  out  of  the  'valley  (  f  th"  shadow 
of  death."  Tod.nv.  we  stand  at  the  highest 
point  In  pr>  p^Ti'^'  :ind  securitv.  prxiuction 
and  progress,  we  have  ev»r  known,  As  we 
look  into  the  future  and  fare  the  troubled 
world  wl'h  its  unsettled  probltnis.  we  feel 
a  deep  hu.milttv  bu*-  no  fear  We  hive  the 
confidence  which  c  nies  (rorn  the  knowledge 
that  our  party  has  kfot  th"  f.o-h 

We  are  determined  to  pr  nn  to  nbundance. 
not  want;  stability  not  tnf^.i'ion,  pro.speritv, 
not  poverty  We  will  continue  fo  «.'r!ve  for 
prenarednes."?.  not  weakness:  collective  secu- 
rity with  all  free  nations,  not  Isolation; 
peace,  not  war. 

We  know  our  c.-iuse  is  just 

We  know  our  purpose  is  right. 

We  have  achieved  our  present  securitv  and 
pr  -perl'v  under   the   Deni'icratic   banner 

I'v.i'e:  n;'T.  ■"  ,t:c  leaders'nip,  we  ha'.e 
V,  "■  "AM  w  <rld  W.-'rs.  we  are  nnw  winning 
th.'  pr-'-^e!-'  V  .>rld-'.vide  str'u^gle  against  the 
I',  wers  i!f   cl  irknes.s 

Ui;der  th  o  proiid  Demtvratlc  banner  and 
With  that  peerle.ss  lei^dershln.  America  can 
ajid  will  move  ever  upward  and  onward. 
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Tbe  Effect  of  Inlation  oi  Endowed  Edo- 
catioDal  lastitatMNU,  Cinritablc  Or- 
f  ancutiont,  aad  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKP RESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday,  May  10.  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  segment  of  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty known  as  the  New  Dealers  still  con- 
trols the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  major 
part  of  its  philosophy.  Excess  nonde- 
ftnse  spending  and  deficit  financing 
have  steadily  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  This  has  been  the 
.=ure  road  to  inflation,  and  inflation  is 
now  here  with  a  vengeance.  The  only 
force  that  can  check  the  Democratic  New 
Deal  Frankenstein  is  the  American  peo- 
ple. Waste,  extravagance,  corruption, 
nondefense  spending,  and  deficit  financ- 
ing by  the  Truman  administration  are 
steadily  feeding  the  fire  of  inflation. 
The  attempt  of  the  Democratic  Party 
now  in  power  to  stop  inflation  by  taxa- 
tion is  as  ineffective  as  trying  to  stop  a 
prairie  fire  with  a  bucket  of  water.  More 
than  20  revenue  bills  enacted  since  1933 
have  not  solved  inflation.  Yet  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority  through  an  avalanche 
of  propaganda  would  have  the  tax-pay- 
ing public  believe  that  notwithstanding 
hui;:e  nondefense  boondoggling  welfare 
state  spending  can  restore  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  American  dollar. 

The  fire  of  inflation  cannot  be  stopped 
by  throwing  matches  into  dried  grass. 

Now  then  a  short  review  of  the  history 
of  inflation,  if  we  would  save  a  heritage 
of  free  institution  from  destruction. 

I  am  inserting  the  following  material 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
Tm  ElTFECT  or  Intlatton  on  Fndowh)  Edu- 

cA-noNAL  IwsTmrncNs,  CBAarrABLi:  OscaMi- 

HATIONS    AJTO   HOSPTTALS 

TUK    VULMEaABILTTT    OF    ENDOWED    tWSTrTLTlOWa 
UNDEK    INTLATION 

Endowed  Institutions  of  all  kinds  stand  In 
a  particularly  vulnerable  position  with  re- 
spect to  Inflation.  Endowments  given  to 
institutions  are  granted  by  their  donors 
either  in  the  form  of  investments  from  which 
the  institutions  in  question  dravr  the  Income, 
or  are  turned  over  In  the  form  of  outright 
payments  which  the  Institutions  *hemselves 
invest,  i  Sometimes  It  may  be  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  1  In  the  former  case,  busi- 
ness precaution  has  been  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  such  Investments  usually  are  In 
high  grade  bends  of  government  or  corpora- 
tions of  a  category  termed  "gUt-edged"  the 
yield.s  from  which  may  be  expected  to  be 
steady  over  the  years.  If  Insiltutlona  are 
called  upon  to  Invest  or  reinvest  money  or 
securities  given  to  them  outright  not  only 
buslnesa  precaution  but  law  restrlcU  their 
Investments  to  securities  having  as  small  an 
element  of  speculation  as  possible,  which 
again  means  In  effect  high  class  sec\irltlea 
bearing  a  fixed  rtte  of  interest.  It  should 
be  further  added  that  a  large  proportion  ot 
endowments  are  Inviolable,  meaning  that  the 
principal  mtist  be  kept  Intact,  leaving  only 
the  Income  for  UM  by  the  recipient  oJ  the 
endowment. 


Now  It  la  jtKt  this  type  of  Investment  that 
Is  affected  moet  disastrously  by  Inflation. 
It  pays  by  contract  a  fixed  percent  which  re- 
mains unchanged  even  though  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  stmi  so  paid  haa  fallen  prac- 
tically to  nothing.  And  for  this  very  reason 
the  face  value  of  the  securities  ♦.hemselvca 
falls  precipitously  and  little  if  anything  can 
be  realized  from  their  sale.  This  is  In  con- 
tradistinction to  common  stocks  which  pay 
on  earnings  and  hence  wht^e  yields  and  face 
▼r!ue  go  up  during  an  Inflationary  period 
though  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  purchas- 
ing power  cf  the  currency  unit  declines. 

DEPaiCIATiON  OF  THI  EirOOWMXNTS  Of  TtUt 

umviasrrT    or    nuHKrtTBT 

A  striking  effect  of  the  German  Inflation 
on  endowments  of  educational  institutions 
may  be  noted  In  a  table  which  lists  the  face 
value  of  the  38  Inviolable  endowments  which 
constituted  the  main  support  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frankfurt,  first  m  1922  Just  before 
inflation  became  uncontrollable  and  then 
after  revalorization.  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  German  revalorization  law  (Feb- 
ruary 14.  1924),  the  currency  was  stabilized 
on  the  approximate  basis  of  1.000,000.000.000 
paper  marks  to  1  gold  mark,  and  ftxrthermore 
In  this  general  revalorization  law  certain 
types  of  securities  were  decreed  to  be  worth 
more  than  that  at  which  they  were  current- 
ly quoted.  Thus,  government  and  other  high 
grade  bonds  were  revalorized  at  2!/j  to  12  4 
percent  of  their  face  value  (according  to 
qualification),  savings  bank  deposits  at  10 
percent,  and  mortgages  at  25  percent.  Under 
this  dispensation  it  will  be  noted  in  the  table 
( which  on  account  of  Its  length  la  appended 
hereto)  that  less  than  15  percent  of  the  face 
value  of  these  endowments  was  recovered 
and  that  the  one  endowment  (Jakob  Schlff) 
which  rettirned  better  than  50  i>ercent.  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  57  percent  was  in- 
vested in  American  railroad  bonds.  It  ahould 
be  ftirther  noted  that  11  of  the  endowmento 
were  revalorized  at  less  than  10  percent  and 
three  of  them  at  24  percent  or  less. 

THE   nHOOr   KNDOWMZlfT 

Another  example  Is  worth  citing  at  con- 
siderable length  becatise  It  Is  not  extreme 
but  Is  typical  of  what  happened  to  endowed 
institutions — educational,  charitable,  and 
medical — as  a  result  of  Germany's  experi- 
ment with  Inflation.     Its  parallel  will  also 


be  found  in  other  European  cotmtrles.  the 
extent  of  the  ensuing  disaster  being  con- 
tingent on  the  degree  and  severity  of  the 
course  of  Inflation  In  the  Individual  coim- 
trles  concerned. 

In  1921  there  died  In  Germany  one  Or. 
Etroof,  who  being  a  public-spirited  man,  in 
his  will  endowed  the  Uolveralty  of  Frankfurt 
with  the  sum  of  nearly  8.000,000  marks  f  jr 
the  ptirpoee  of  fostering  research.  The  only 
condition  Imposed  was  thst  certain  em- 
ployees of  Dr.  Stroof  should  be  paid  pensions 
out  of  this  ftind  amounting  to  approximately 
666  marks  a  year.  The  fli-st  installment  to 
the  university  constating  of  1,000.000  marks 
In  Inconvertible  Reich  treasury  notes  was 
paid  In  January  1922.  By  that  time  the  Ger- 
man Inflation  characterized  by  ever  larger 
Issues  of  currency  Irredeemable  In  gold  was 
under  way,  and  so  the  1.000,000  marks  In 
question  was  worth  only  35.000  gold  marks — 
or  about  tS.dSO  at  the  prewar  rate  of  ex- 
change. One  month  later,  a  second  Install- 
ment of  1.000.000  marks  In  tremsury  notes 
was  paid,  but  by  that  time  It  was  worth  only 
22.000  gold  marks  (W.236).    Again  In  March 

1922  a  third  Installment — thla  time  of 
1.250.000  marks — was  transferred  to  the  uni- 
versity, yet  this  larger  sum  was  worth  only 
18.000  gold  marks  (#4,384).  No  payments 
were  made  for  the  next  13  months,  but  In 
April  1923  PrussUn  State  bonds  with  a  face 
value  of  450.000  marks  were  nimed  over  to 
the  fund.  By  that  time  the  uncontrollable 
phase  of  the  Oerman  Inflation  had  been 
reached  and  the  entire  sum  was  equivalent 
In  value  only  to  86  gold  marks  (120.46).  In 
May  1923  the  ftind  received  700,OCO  marks  In 
treasury  notes,  but  this  amount — nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  sum  paid  1  month 
earlier— was  worth  aolj  90  gold  marks 
(Sai.42),  and  In  July  an  Installment  of 
171.000  marks  In  treasury  notes  had  a  value 
of  only  2.6  gold  nuirks  (about  62  ccnU).  The 
final  chapter  was  written  when  In  December 

1923  the  last  Installment  of  3.250.000  marks 
In  treasury  notes  was  paid.  This  lnstaUn]«nt, 
It  wm  be  noted,  was  about  three  times  as 
large  as  any  previouriy  made  and  yet  it  was 
wcMth  only  thirty-eight  one-hundred-mil- 
lionths  of  a  single  gold  mark,  at  such  an  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  1  cent  in  American 
money  as  almost  to  defy  computation. 

Put  Into  the  following  tabular  fcnrm  th* 
flgtires  become  even  more  startling: 


Face  value  of 
iEStallments 

Gold  value  of 

ApproxinukU 

valiM?  ill 

ATTOTtean 

moary,  preww 

raieofeicbanw 

January  1922 

February  19C2 

.\farrh  I9K.                            " 

Aprilioa 

May  \\f23 

July  liCJ  .   ..'.".'.".""'." 

iXcimUr  iy-3 ----IV-"""!!""" 

Ml.  000.  000 

i.(IUI.IJWt 
l.'OO.OOO 

vw.ono 
700.000 

171.000 
3.2SW.00O 

M2S.000 

2S,U» 

i»,(n) 

m 

90 

2.6 

0.  OOQ,  000. 038 

1»MM 
6.236 
4.2N 

30.  4r, 
21.42 
0«18 

n 

Total 

7.  S21. 000 

tut    l^fiAL.                                           .cr1n.^^cf 

to.  J1.L  tKC-f 

It  should,  of  course,  be  tmderstood  that 
whatever  the  valtie  with  relation  to  gold 
marks  the  various  Installments  had  at  the 
time  they  were  paid  Into  the  fund,  these 
steadily  depreciated  and  In  tact  they  all 
reached  the  level  of  the  value  of  the  flnal 
Installment  of  December  1923.  In  short, 
by  December  1923  the  gold  value  of  tbe  en- 
tire Stroctf  endowment  shrank  to  such  an  In- 
flnlteaimal  firactlon  of  a  single  gold  mark 
that  for  aU  practical  purposes  it  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out. 

An  Ironical  attennath  may  be  found  In  th« 
fact  that  the  Unlvcntty  was  stlU  bound  to 
pay  the  small  pensions  ta  the  Stroof  em- 
ployees and  In  fact  atttf  tha  malonzatlon  of 
the  mark,  had  to  do  so  out  of  tbe  small  rem- 
naot  of  funds  stlU  Isft  to  tbe  Institution 


even  though  tbe  Stroot  endowment   Itself 
had    been    Inflated    out    of    existence. 

THX   CASK    or    THE   THUMltll    SCaDDCT    OV 

vmrNA 
This  Institution  equivalent  In  staLudards  to 
an  American  high  school,  was  founded  tn 
1778  by  the  Empress  Marta  Theresa  and  by 
1914,  and  through  funds  added  to  its  origi- 
nal endowment,  had  approximately  8.000.000 
crowns  (about  $1,000,000).  At  the  beginnlnf 
of  1925  when  tbe  Austrian  crown  was  final- 
ly stabillaed  after  tbe  Inflation  period 
on  the  basis  of  about  14,400  paper  crowns 
to  one  gold  crown,  this  endowment  was  dis- 
covered to  have  a  value  of  Just  over  tllS 
as  compared  with  9l,eQOJ0O0  In  1914.  Under 
this  severe  Ion  th«  school  was  no  longer 
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It  hma  to  f*ke  wtth  ;:tti*  c5!«k-r:rnr.a;i.in  on'.T 
»TtKS#n:»  *-h''  c-.-^MKi  p»T  t.»-p;r  .-vn  war.  ar.i 
bM3<1e!t  -.t  ftad  to  .-v:riA;;  t:»  pUr.t  .\nd  en^u^p- 

cn^v.l    '.,3   f'Trr   t"*-"*.*.b!f   TT.tT.t.f'r   fyt~    *o   '.!".^ 

rrctf^  '.c  oil  t*4<3*r» 

ijs*  irAEC  'b«Uig  njitu;:«sl  sa  i?*25  «:  at*.  -.;: 
c-.e-arti3    It*    pr*ii-»T    rft.iUf.    n*T«-:^.^f:^»1^    :: 

k*s*&.  pmn.icu:^r':j  xo  ziiom  mhot^  iMinjE  «as 
<Jen\«4  Ircm  fixed  icfvanps  Th*  ca»*  at  t  lie 
T>.»«rt  runditicr.  »&s  •  tvpic*;  ca?*  :n 
pc-tnt  Th:s  last:*  utwn  w**  ;,?URd»«ri  bv 
AJrsip*  ThJer*.  ttte  ftrtt  Prr  .ci«r:  '/■;  ttit- 
Fr-r.ch  R*cubi»c,  kj  fcn  aid  to  stud*;-,;*  ::t 
obta.:ntniC  th*  tU4h«#t  ia»tru.rii>-,r.  i::  la»  ai'.d 
medirice  *n<!  «i»o  to  q'^&.Jy  vhwii  l.>r  cir-c- 
t  IT*  <1«?T«»  la  :ner»tta^  ar4i  &<:S*nr^  1-,  re- 
eeired  tive  ixkcocv*  frcn:  ^  axed  capttAl  fund 
t&r«ct«d  m  GoTemni^n:  b-.-nids  and  in  c-*;- 
nucc  »eruTlu««.  The  i!:i»;i'uTi>---n  ^ftd  already 
b*<3  !ts  mrcaae  «ef#r*>r  rurt*:.?d  d'.:r.':. ;  tie 
WTU-  itroufb  Vhe  (xrupatic,::  :'  '.ne  Fre:  ca 
co%l-aiir»e  are*  b^  ttie  German  arar.ie-  B-j: 
artw  ill*  war  rise  ri*ina  t.de  nl  inftjkt..^r.  s.-> 
depleted  tfce  purcii^«;n»:  pjcwer  ?f  i:^  mc  :-zne 
tfcai  It  becmice  aec<«t*rv  :  -  secure  r-ertcissi.  :i 
frx.'iaj  tile  stat*  t,::  sell  t^e  -eweiS  J  Mme. 
Tliiera,  which  -rere  o>r,.ser\ed  !:t  The  lounc.*- 
tion  Jn  tise  Loutre  Museum  Even  th:Ui:li 
this  ial«  nearlT  double-  t.^se  rounditJOT.  s 
capKal,  tbc  pHirc£asir.f  pu'y^er  c!  the  ir.- 
cr«««ed  lOfCoeoe  wis  Ir.'.'.e  m  re 
»e»«im  cX  tlse  purttia5:ng  p  wcr 
Inal  prewiT  income  ar.d  ;e':  the 
cloa*  to  til*  bnn*  ^i  iiis-  her:cy. 


'.an 

:t* 


c&asrraa_B  ajto  wii-r*«i  ixsT:TtT~.ONs  and 

So  far  w«  har*  cited  or 'r  eraninies  rria-ir.^ 
to  •ducauouai  mstJt-af.TriS  Tbe  cc:.5e- 
qtin>c«s  of  Inflatlori  are  equa:.T  diMLStrDus 
Upon  clkari'tAbie  aiid  w*15art  Ir.stitutrns  -I 
mn  ktBds..  For  luFTance  the  rnr  of  Prark- 
turt,  lllie  nearly  aU  G*rma::  c.tles  pc^ssesjes 
EUin«rot3»  tnslJtutioTis  o!  this  character  5\;p- 
poned  larfelT  br  trust  funds — ccr.tnt!ut»-d 
bf  phUactlUMfUc  citiaena — vbich  under  t.^e 
law  ha-s"«  to  be  Invested  in  "  mur.de'sicher  ' 
■•runtlAS — 1  e.  hizl»est  ^rade  state  mur.:'-.- 
p«i.  and  carpomtiar.  turds  payini  ftj^ed 
rmtes  of  intern:  La  1914  JouiJdaiions  Ji-r 
tbe  care  oi  chUCTf-n  and  vtuc.^  pecpie  pc*- 
■naaeidl  asa«ta  cf  ab<:'ut  922  00-:>  ib^Ls.  ar.d 
fou&daUcQs  few  the  poor  possesced  isaets  ^f 
appraalmat«lT  5J72.(X»0  inarts  But  wh«^r, 
Umbc  aiarta  were  reTalor:x«i  at  tre  t>^;:.- 
blnf  al  1825.  tbe  asset*  cf  the  farmer  hfid 
abrxinlt  to  about  112  >'.*jO  marks  and  the  latter 
to  6&54I00  coarlu — th«»e  sums  being  In  ear  n 
eaa*  about  12  percent  of  the  1914  assets 
Th*  hl^hcat  amouct  recovered  In  any  cf  the 
IzuSlTVitial  fc?undAti3n«  was  37  percent,  and 
In  many  ca»e«  the  rate  of  reci-verv  waj  5  r>pr- 
crot  or  lev  of  the  'ori^uial  ain  unts  Tabies 
•bowtnf  th*  drtaUs  relatinf  to  thet*  founda- 
tlcna  ar»  appended  OtJviou-lr  the  drast:c 
rurutUmcat  of  th*  income  and  aM*ta  of  th*** 
founiSatlooa  under  inftati^sj  meant  that  the 
pot*  th*  aged,  and  th*  deMiiute  had  to  be 
fftnuad  th*  bdp  tfarj  needed 

Hom  roB  TVK  acsa  axs  mrixjc   inxfULTx^mr > 

Hawhmn  ar«  ih*  diaasttra  of  mflation  upon 
tb*  poor  and  afrd  atc^*  atrixingly  brou^t 
cut  than  m  th*  caa*  of  th*  Hom»  tor  A^'ed 
aod  LaJixm  tn  Frankfurt.  Again  It  ahould 
b»  rctttnttd  that  thia  ts  onty  odc  typical 
Mtoctcd  U  random  out  of  many. 
Ttais  aiAitutlon  waa  round*d  m  ltl6  and 
orlfiBailT  a  vorkboua*.  but  later  de- 
vatopad  tBto  a  bom*  into  which  a^d  m*a 
aoMD  (to  tb«  Dumher  of  3O0i  pur- 
■  UX«  rmtidmaem  out  of  th«tr  maa^r 
wvtaci  aad.  tn  addition  any  addltlonaj  aav. 
tajl  VftlCh  tbtj  pOMMMd  were  entruatad  to 
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t    '"    ;;^f  :iir;.  • .  v  •.;.'.  cr 
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.  r  <~>  ar  to  pay  the  small 
;  du?  them  from  tbe  aay- 
t^n  enuusted  to  It.  Pur- 
;  .'.  -.i  :.r:)gresalTely  ad- 
■re  T,  ,3  brought  upon 
:.  ,:.  1  mere  people  who 
e:  :  -f'.l  poverty  stricken 
bv  th?  d..'^;— -rrus  economic  conditions  which 
i:-:l;«:i  ..  «  \s  rr  xlucing.  Cbriousiy  the  home 
had  -I  :p'i;so  further  aid.  no  matter  bow 
r,p  r'rrt:rtstan«*a. 
:h^  I-  r  iiomical  character  of 
f.ation  may  be  visualUad  In  tbe 
:  Kxl  bill  for  the  bome  In  the 
:?  M  laacbed  a  total  of  23.- 
:  268  paper  mafks  «th*  Item  for 
b  it  bread  alone  w«a  2.a«e.973  8T9.061.08O 
p..p.r  -nrv?».  while  it  cost  10.246.434.381.- 
2:m  ,..-  1  .'.-  marks  to  s-pply  heat  for  the 
estiibli^.r..".*  The  Income  from  all  invest- 
me:-.-5  Gurir.ii;  tl^is  year,  reckoned  lu  paper 
m.i.-v-  c.  --^rtT:  It -<  than  3  percent  of  the 
f  v-d  b  -I  .^:  !.r-  .-\:id  wbeveas  lu  1314  the 
;:.-  r..?  :  -.-.e  h  :r,t  from  Its  investments 
a.T.  ui:;.?d  ;  ni-^ie  than  two-thirds  of  lis 
t  -a:  r<?ce:pts.  in  1923-M  U  was  less  than 
t  :.-ie\en:  e-n  '  *he  total.  In  short,  the 
hv  n^.i?  it-'^If  btc.i:-  f  dependent  upon  the  city 
of  Frar.k'ur.  r^r  -i.d.  and  hence  lost  Its  cbar- 
ac-pr  .15  a  5{-.:'--up;->ortm(!{  mititurion.  wboae 
la.-ce  ;*:  d  cr  '*::.:  endowments  had  anaMed 
::  t  n.-::  -..;  cx.^aiiding  need  In  the  eom- 
in  uni  ty . 

vTirM'-F  :N-TrTrT!cv';  in  *t*<!T«ia 
Erc<    vn-e:  •=     :     '..t:' ^^^  e  and  welfare  In- 
?':-uti'-r.-  ;r.  .K  .'^■r::  '.-•''■<:.  worse  than  those 

•"  •'.    though    In    the 

-        •   m  did  not  go  so 

.*.  :  -r;  t  did  not  re  valor - 

w-      ui  going  Into  de- 

rr.ade  in   19_'7  shows  that  only 

•    'f  ♦he  charitable  institutions 


in    O **^ *"*'".  n '^      ^ *' ""' 
f^^rr^-.-T    '■■  —  •"■  ■■ 
i-xT   .-i?   ir.   •^.e   '..\"<:' 
ize  ts  did  Gpr^.■■..":■. v 
til.     \  '^ir- 

ir.  V;e:...a  ;:.  :  • :  4  -itUl  remnined,  that  their 
racr  <.  .rd  revetjues  «fre  only  1  percent  of 
tne   \j.i  V  'd.  .^nd  that  they  were  renderini? 

aa5isiii.ce  tj  only  2  r>"!  <>:•  of  the  people 
c±ie^  f  T  :.".  1914 
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'f-     -TATTS 

r..i;.d  can  it  be 

•A  ..1  •.,.  .wn  under  In- 
lastuutions  m  the  United 
:.-r  they  are  educational,  wel- 
•    >ve    Institutions,   tbe   reault 

r  d.sis^pr 

s*    •;.-i'        -r   oae-balf  of  our 

li  .1  IS  bei.".g  carried  on  by  prl- 


his.';<"r  ed'.if 
va'e:y  ?.;p;^^'r'''d  c-rWr-s^s.  C'ir.slder  also  that 
the  er.u  >-*:::p..-.s  i  >  r.  i:  -'itutlons  total 
cv€:'  I;  5..i.„i'."'i '».'.  C"  ::s.cer.  finally,  that 
er.  '  T,rr.pi.'.?     f  this  character  are  considered 


=r>r::T!  importance  that  in 
Kenn^.t-rfr 

r  t.-em  bv  special  laws 
I."-. --Ktmerit  of  trust  funds 
i;  •  ^*-  :; )  ■  .fe  field  of  In- 
■-'■  .-»-•:.•.  :.3  high-grade 
r&'.  r-.t  and  eom- 
:av  rt-!  This  pol- 
<A  It  1  by  tradl- 
¥.x:<.U,^n:>'W  '  in  Jeop- 
i!.t;i:v     IVrt- ir.  ►f.'    1937. 


M. 


t:   t;>e    if  .such  ^rf.i" 
the  -^i.Tds  !.;  E    W 

•  We  pr'Tte'  :  md: 
which  restrict  the 
t'l  a  hm.ted  lU-d  <'i;    •  ■^»" 
vesTme.'its,     In   tr'?*^'-   .■»■-■ 
bonds  and  m'>rtEa,if*  nr" 
mon  »t.:!Ck»  are  \i-<\:.u\\  di 
icy    is   enfiTced    t>;*Si    bv 
ttuniii  public  I  ppi 
ardy.  the  Atiairic 
p    737 , 

FftT  example  six  ''if  'nir  b»'<'  k'--'*".  »»•"■.- 
dawed  eductiona:  iit,stituU'  iis  w*  H."-"i-  t, 
Yale.  Prlncet..'n  Corneil  the  L'i.i  .frsitv  v'f 
Chica^'j  and  the  L'tuvt-rsirv  >  f  Pennsylvania. 
As  of  1S*36  the  txjJial  eiiddwriifi.' «  <  .'  •':  t-^e 
universities  rea..'hed  a  t'':.,.ii  nt  j:>'.  'h',  ■  .-.i 
Of  thw  total,  abtjut  »311  t»00  i»<J  'a^k  ;:■  -■  ;•<•.! 
m  aecunties,  and  of  thu  sum  uppr  xmi.tc  v 
•213.000.000.  nr  nearly  08  pen.*-:.:  » n  i,  - 
veered  in  flied-inconie  securitle.'*  su.h  us 
bouda  and  m<jrt<cag«s  as  ai^air.  >t  .ilv 
•86.000.000  Invested  In  equities  roiisi.^-.in^ 
moallj  of  common  siocki.    This  6d  perceui  a 


an  :v 'T  I  !(■  ht-  If  %.\.d.  for  Prlncp'ou  Univer- 
sity has  nc  ir'v  83  peri-riit  of  !'•;  ir.ve.«;Tpd  en- 
dowment in  h\rd  MM-iirities  .ind  Harvard  h  is 
over  72  percent  of  it.s  endjv.nnen'  '<•  •  invested. 
While  this  PT.i^mnlP  co\ers  'n!--  <vl';'';it  n  in  il 
Institutions  ';i.«  ■•.■'.ye  >>:  mv '^v- ;r,.i.t  nmcle 
by  charltatiie  ij\struti.>ns  '.a  .■•  im  exactly 
similar  character  ir  d  w  il  i  b.  subject  to 
the  same  disastrous  c  ;..-•(;■  if n.'.>s  under 
Intiatlon. 

And  once  these  md  i-A-m»  its  were  im- 
paired or  destrc  y«=d  h  w  would  thpy  ever  be 
restored.  To  qu(  ;e  Pr  >■  si  r  FitMT.n.ertr 
agnln: 

In  the  face  of  our  large  and  grcvun^  i;  v- 
emmental  control  of  fcusinr<:s  in  the  :  ,rp  uf 
Increasing  resort  to  high.y  pro^re.ssue  in- 
come. Inheritance,  and  >'it'  '  ..x  s  .  n  the  pr<rt 
of  both  our  national  Go.n.  ir.:  ;  t  and  t..e 
St.itcB.  taxes  whose  comtincci  rates  in  the 
higher  brackets  are  already  the  hUbest  of 
any  advanced  country  m  'h  '  world,  p.tid  in 
the  face  of  the  commonly  nt  =::ected  f  ut  th;n 
Inflation  continually  pushes  all  laxabl"  in- 
comes Into  higher  and  hicher  brackets  al- 
though the  real  or  purcha.sinc  P  wer  value 
of  these  incomes  may  be  actually  declining — 
in  the  face  of  such  farts,  viho  will  restore 
the  endowmen*-  :  rh  ■  •-dtica*ional  m.stl- 
tutions  If  they  ire  zr:-<.'-'y  depreciated  or 
destroyed   by   Inflation:"" 

To  sum  up.  then,  the  ultimate  thre  it  nf 
Inflation  to  endowed  institutiorus  is  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  words  of  Professor  Kemmerer: 
"excessively  burdensome  government 
debts  are  usually  not  paid  by  taxation.  The 
political  resistance  to  t.ixes  auequate  for  tiie 
purp»3se  becomes  too  stroner.  Such  debt  bur- 
dens are  usually  reduced  to  political  work- 
able proportions  by  inflation.  The  bi;.-d..Mi 
Ls  thereby  shifted  largely  from  vui  r  ii  :v 
protesting  taxpayers  who  have  voted  by  t^ie 
millions,  to  bondholders  and  ctlitr  eco- 
nomic royalist'  creditors  whose  numerical 
protest  at  the  ballot  box  is  weak.  In  this 
class  belong  our  privately  endowed  colleges, 
universities,  scienrlftc  re.-^arch  institutions 
and  hospitals.  In  .America,  the  greatest  and 
most  irreparable  damase  t*.  a  unsound 
monetary  policies  and  Government  financ- 
ing by  inflation  threaten  is  the  undermin- 
ing of  these  great  public  welfare  Institu- 
tions " 

Sources-  The  greater  part  of  -he  n  I'-^ri '' 
presented  above  waa  derived  from  ilie  :•;;•*- 
Ing  sources  (H  Inflation  and  After.  Philip 
G  Wright  (published  by  the  Duke  Unner- 
slty  Endowment*;  (2)  IiJIalion.  E  C  Har- 
wood  and  EVmald  G  Fer.;usun.  A.n.er.can  In- 
stitute of  Economic  Resea.-ch.  ■']•  Endow- 
ments In  Jeopardy.  Prof  E  W  Krn-.meier, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  December.  1-37. 
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I             fi« 
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M  it-dir.^rrr               

331. 4A4 

1      1*.  221 

5^50 
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7,  Ml 



Lin..!h*.!Tn.T..., 

336.7^7 

1      40,000 

il3 

Tablk  eh. — f oundatiOTU  for  tht  poor  mnd  for 
welfare   work  tn    Frankfurt — Continued 


Assets 

Percent 

Nam*  of  fcjondation 

1914 

1»25 

try 

Welfafp  fund 

yv2o<5 

5.  0^2 

tt.i>4 

Claner 

19*.  54.5 

IZ  .531 

»   il 

Hea'sen.itamm.   

ISfl.  (»)0 

2S.  r.2 

it;>a 

Hocif  for  the  aged 

1.  13»i 

IM 

14  44 

Schtrliiaa 

2711. -XJO 

32.21.5 

11   5*3 

Frink,     

2n  nmt  ' 

2.2.='! 

11   2.5 

n  »raburr«>r 

122.  !<?  1 

«.  312 

7.M.> 

^^  ir  «urvr.  iirs 

437.  Orni  1 

5. 4.r 

1,24 

Total. 


,5,372,21b  ,    655,  ii5  ;      12.3) 


.-^xir^v    Inflation  ami  .\,ft>r,  Phuii-i  G.  WrurLt.  Duke 
I'niversuy  endovrroeDt  fund. 


Senate  BUI  355 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTH    IIAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
form  cf  a  statement  regarding  Senate 
bill  355.  by  G.  M.  Higley,  secretary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerfcs, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMrjrr  ow  S.  355 
(By  G.  M.  Higley) 

For  many  years  postal  employees  have 
lagged  far  behind  industrial  workers  in  the 
matter  of  salaries  and  working  conditions. 
The  same  condition  exists,  now,  during  this 
period  of  unprecedented  high  prices  and 
static  salaries.  Despite  this  situation  our 
group  have  maintained  a  sustained  high 
level  of  efficiency  over  the  years,  even  dur- 
ing 1925  to  1943  when  cur  salaries  re- 
mained the  same.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
American  tradition  of  good  postal  service, 
we  employees  must  be  provided  with  pay 
scales  that  will  be  adequate  to  continue  a 
reasonable  standard  of  living  tat  ourselves 
and  our  families.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  present  salary  grades. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  S  355  will  pro- 
vide the  much-needed  relief  to  pxwtal  em- 
ployees during  this  period  of  ridiculous 
prices,  which  are  continuously  rising.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
comparing  purchasing  power  and  salaries 
now.  with  1939,  we  postal  workers  need  the 
percentage  Increase  embodied  in  this  bllL 
As  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  know 
this  report  is  up  to  November  15  of  last  year. 
The  price  index  has  risen  considerably  since 
that  date. 

Your  attention  is  Invited  to  tbe  section  of 
the  bill  eliminating  tbe  six  lower  grades 
which  will  provide  addltiCHial  necessary  relief 
to  these  grossly  underpaid  employees,  muost 
of  whom  are  veterans  of  World  War  n.  In 
Harrisburg  we  have  20  clerks  presently  in 
these  low  grades  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  make  ends  meet.  I  know  their 
problems.    I  have  many  contacts  with  tbem 


every  week  as  secretary  of  my  local.  They 
certainly  have  my  sympathy  and  support 
because  after  27  years  of  service,  and  as  a 
top-grade  clerk.  I  find  it  pretty  tough  to  make 
my  salary  reach. 

In  our  ofSce  we  have  18  fourth-grade  clerfcs 
making  J2.970.  If  married  without  children. 
after  taxes  and  retirement  deductions  they 
bave  $48  78  a  week.  If  married  w'th  one 
child,  they  have  $50.78  a  week  after  retire- 
ment and  tax  deductions.  Some  of  theee 
low-paid  clerks  have  found  It  necessary  to 
get  outside  )obs  on  their  days  off  and  after 
their  tours  here.  Others  have  wi^-es  work- 
ing Such  conditions  are  not  conducive  to 
good  morale  which,  I  might  add.  is  presently 
very  poor  In  the  postal  service. 

Another  unfailing  barometer  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  postal  employees  in  this 
office  is  the  number  of  borrowers  in  our 
credit  union.  Loans  have  Increased  by  one- 
third  since  the  middle  of  last  summer. 
Many  of  these  loans  were  made  by  clerks  with 
15.  20,  and  25  years  of  service.  It  Is  laretty 
hard  for  a  career  postal  worker  who  has  de- 
voted a  full  lifetime  of  honest,  efBclent,  hard 
work  to  find  It  necessary  to  borrow  to  meet 
current  expenses  for  hizoself  and  his  family. 

The  employees  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  are  proud  of  their  Jobs  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  organization  In  the 
world  devoted  to  service.  We  want  to  keep 
It  that  way.  Over  the  years  we  have  bad  to 
depend  on  the  Congress  for  the  enactment 
of  our  reasonable  requests.  I  appreciate  the 
crurteey  of  this  committee  In  accepting  this 
statement  which  is  made  on  behalf  of  my 
local  and  friends  of  the  Harrisbtirg,  Pa.,  post 
cfflce,  who  kindly  financed  my  trip  here  to- 
day. I  am  sure  that  this  committee  will 
want  to  see  slmpa*  Justice  done  and  will  re- 
port this  bill  which  Is  so  necessary  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  postal  emf^oyees  and  their 
families.     Thank  you. 

( This  statement  was  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
at  hearings.  Monday.  February  26  ) 


Resalb  of  Poll  oa  NatiMial  Israes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARHN 

OF  Fl»rKSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tabulation 
of  the  results  of  a  poll  on  national  issues 
taken  by  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  t..c 
junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
JATCKE  Woau)  AFFAias  Foix — TaButAnoN  or 

RXStlLTS 

As  authorized  by  tbe  executive  board,  tbe 
committee  had  questionnaires  sent  out  to 
475  members.  Those  returned  by  tbe  dead- 
line of  April  30  totaled  143.  or  30.1  percent. 
An  additional  15  were  returned  Ute  and  were 
not  tabulated,  making  a  total  response  of 
33.3  percent. 

As  factors  affecting  the  r  »ponse,  tt  should 
be  bome  tn  mind  that  the  questionnaire 
w»  lengthy  and  tbe  aclf-addreaaed  return 
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Farmers  ud  CoitroU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    V13LMlH*T 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF    TH£   UNITED  STATLS 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  J  ask  to 
have  printed   m   the   Appendix   of   the 

Riccso  an  edr.cr-.a!  entitled  •  Farmers 
and  Controls,  p^ah^hed  in  .he  Ruiland 
<Vt  '  Herald  ut  Wednesday.  May  23. 
1»S1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FaHMI^S    and    CONTKOl-S 

Farmer*  »re  p«Thar>«  tt»*^  Ur^est  ftr.g'.'? 
group  m  Araerici  having  »c>tr.e  ftri'. -l.ar.d 
czpcrlence  with  the  u.adviiaiiiuty.  f^t-n 
danger,  ol  price  ctmtrou  P^t  that  re»*'jn 
Fmrm  But*«u  oppo»uun  to  cwrUr'jl  l»  undrr- 
•tamlkbi*  nijt  merely  *.•  a  »^:n«n  m  .ve  lo 
prtHcct  larm  incooaes  but  »s  »ouud  ecuucm- 


N)  n.a'^T  »:.at  base  period  Is  selected. 
pri'-e  c  r.'r  Is  tend  to  freeze  cropa  and 
livestck  tr  Auction  In  the  channels  pre- 
vail::.^  .it  •:.  •  time,  reijardless  of  changing 
nc;  i.ii  :*.cls.  Controle  discourage  In- 
rrf  - '1  .':  r  of  all  but  those  products 
wh:cn  ha;.;,)"::  •  i:  '"  -  ►••■"n  highest  In  price 
at  t'lr  da-«  j:  !lie  irttzf  And  controls  take 
H')  ar,-(,ur.t  of  vagaries  of  weather,  which 
p- frv  fHrmer  knows  may  have  a  tremendous 
effev    for  i     d  or  ill.  on  total  output. 

Bf-er  currt-iitly  in  the  news.  Is  but  one 
ex.im!)le--a!:d  not  the  be^^t  one — of  the 
f.ubips  pr  p  control  brings  in  Its  wake. 
Th'ist"  whj  icr.ow  the  South  realize  that  the 
pr.cp  exemptions  given  cotton  earlier  this 
year  atp  bv  :  meana  solely  due  to  the  d»- 
l.:rr  f  .v  :!."".  ContTeaBm^n  to  get  exc«»- 
tr.e  :r:n'.  :  r  their  c  iistttuents.  The 
»i'.  le  .ir»-a  :«  jvi.st  pulling  ir.self  out  of  a  halt- 
c*--.i.iT:'-U'r'.i    d-irt's.-!   ti    stemming    largely 


Farmers  well  know  t!.e  anti-lnflatlonary 
effects  of  large  production:  for  20  years  they 
suffered  from  it.  or  something  like  It.  When 
they  advocate  credit  and  monetary  c:>ntrols, 
with  prices  free  to  stimulate  more  ai  d  more 
output  of  needed  products,  they  ha .  e  solid 
experience  to  support   tl.tir  views. 


Universal  Military  Training 
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EXTENSION*  OF  REM.'^.RKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.JOHNS  )N 

IN   THE  5EN.\:'E   OF   THE   UNITED   ST.\TES 
1  i.\y^da'j.  May  24.  I'jjl 

N';  ,T(  i!:NSON  of  Tfxa.s  Mr  Presl- 
cit'a*..  I  asu  wnaiiimou.s  ccr.scni  .n  h:\ve 
prin'.od  in  t:n'  Appcnciix  of  the  RECi-.-RO 
a  nu:r;''f'i  of  lU'w.'^p.iprr  editoii'L  Ls  with 
i-ff::'i;f  t''  the  priipcsed  MiUtaiy 
'1  : ,.  .'i.iv-  atid  i-vv\'.ct'  Act. 

lhe.--e  t:!. let. .lis  i\iv  from  th?  Port- 
land   iM.iinfi     Press-Herald,    tie    New 


York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From   the   Portland    (Maine)    Press-Herald 
of  April   11,   1951) 

UNrvEasAL  Mii-iTAET  Teaintng 

There  Is  m  such  thing  a£  a  painless  draft 
act.  and  we  seem  to  be  evolving  this  one 
with  a  good  many  mental  wTlthings. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
now  votes  unanimously  to  drop  the  univer- 
sal military  training  provision  out  of  the 
draft  bill,  and  push  Its  consideration  off  Into 
the  indefinite  future. 

In  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  draft 
and  UMT  are  tied  together  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  aithotigh  UMT  would  start  only  when 
the  draft  is  at  ftill  strength,  about  2  years 
from  now.  It  wovild  then  give  all  young 
men,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  19.  * 
months  of  military  training. 

The  House  opponenta  aay.  "We  can  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  There'll 
always  be  a  Congress,  ar.d  Congress  can  act 
when  the  time  comes." 

But  for  this  purpose  there's  no  time  like 
the  present.  Now  Is  none  too  soon  to  work 
out  a  long-range  military  policy.  If  we  put 
this  off.  we  might  find  ovirselves  2  years 
hence  In  another  lull,  another  period  of 
sunshine  and  roses.  We  might  defer  UMT 
ai:nin.  through  just  the  habit  of  deferring. 
We  should  fix  our  full  purpose  for  the  na- 
tirnal  defense  now. 

Universal  military  training  would  Induct 
about  half  a  million  men  a  year  for  basic 
tralnine.  Within  6  years  that  would  make 
a  reserve  of  3.000. 000  men  always  available 
for  a  crisis.  Tliey  would  not  be  fully  trained 
and  war-hardened  soldiers,  but  they  would 
have  the  rudiments.  At  least  they  would 
not  start  from  scratch,  as  they  have  so  often 
In  the  past. 

If  the  cold  war  drags  Its  scaly  length  along 
for  a  decade  or  two  decades — and  it  may — 
a  cry  will  go  up  against  the  expense  of  a 
huge  standing  army,  costing  $10,000  a  man. 
The  same  lull  that  might  cut  that  army 
down  might  well  operate  to  keep  us  from 
setting  up  the  far  less  expensive  UMT  at  that 
time.  Those  who  will  not  repair  a  leaky 
roof  because  it's  raining,  will  say  there's  no 
need  of  repairs,  once  the  Fun  Is  out 

It  will  be  far  harder  to  start  UMT  up  2 
years  hence,  than  to  knock  it  out  if  It's  In 
iDetng  Now  is  the  time  to  make  it  a  full 
part  of  the  military  program. 

This  will  put  vitality  Into  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves;  U  will 
mean  that  except  under  actual  war  condi- 
tions, men  will  not  have  to  be  drafted  for 
prolonged  service.  And  since,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  It  has  no  termination  date,  UMT 
means  that  our  resolution  to  keep  ready  lor 
any  emergency  has  no  termination  date 
either.  We  have  to  be  on  guard  against  our 
ci  ii-ienital  fear  of  the  man  on  horseback.  It 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  through  that  and 
allied  fears,  selective  service  Itself  passed 
by  one  vote — 4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  House  therefore  should  take  to  heart 
the  Roman  maxim  quoted  by  Representative 
Hai  r  "The  safety  of  the  Republic  Is  the  su- 
pi(r..e  iH'v  ■■  For  the  safety  of  the  Republic 
requires  universal  military  training.  The 
pitch  of  our  will  to  defend  must  be  struck 
now. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April 
12.  1951) 
UMT  IN  Dances 
The   House's   action   In  deferring   consid- 
eration cf  unlTersal  military  training  whUe 
enacting  an  Immediate  draft  bill  raises  the 
gravest  sort  of  questions  for  tbase  ccuuemed 


about  the  Nation's  military  strength  over 
the  long  haul.  Passage  of  the  draft  act 
amendments,  to  enable  the  Nation  to  meet 
the  Immediate  threat  It  faces  both  in  the 
east  and  in  Europe,  seems  Inevitable.  Con- 
gress simply  lias  no  choice  but  to  see  to  It 
that  our  Armed  Forces  are  efBclently  strong 
to  meet  our  present  obligations.  But  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  UMT  program, 
which  would  mean  calling  up  future  gen- 
erations of  young  men  for  specified  periods 
as  they  come  of  military  age.  Is  meeting 
opposition  from  those  who  prefer  to  deal 
with  each  crisis  as  It  arises,  rather  than 
maintain  a  constant  guard  against  possible 
dangers. 

The  best  argument  for  UMT — and  to  us  It 
seems  a  conclusive  one — is  that  this  Nation 
faces  a  long  period  of  tension  and  alarms. 
It  actually  began  more  than  10  years  ago. 
when  we  first  became  aware  that  a  mighty 
fighting  force  was  a  necessity  to  our  national 
survival.  Although  the  tension  In  1945 
shifted  In  direction  rather  than  degree,  we 
largely  disbanded  our  Army  (which  was  only 
fair  enough  to  the  men  who  had  fought 
one  war)  without  replacing  It  with  a  new 
generation  of  citizen  soldiers  who  were  no 
less  obliged  than  their  predecessors  to  help 
maintain  our  national  Integrity.  The  pres- 
ent legislative  struggle  to  rebuild  our  Army 
to  effective  strength  is  only  a  part  of  the 
price  we  are  paying  for  this  mistake;  It  Is 
not  Inconceivable  that  our  diplomatic  and 
psychological  p>osltlon  In  both  Europe  and 
Asia  from  1945  to  1950  might  have  been  im- 
measurably stronger  If  we  had  possessed  a 
military  force  strong  in  training  and  num- 
bers. It  takes  time  to  summon  up  and  or- 
ganize military  potential  in  the  modern 
world,  and  we  ought  to  have  learned  by  now 
that  time  Is  something  our  enemies  do  not 
grant  us. 

The  House  decision  to  accept  UMT  only 
In  principle — if,  indeed.  It  accepts  it  at  all — 
hardly  stands  up  to  the  demands  that  are 
going  to  be  made  on  the  Nation  in  the  dis- 
cernible future.  Proponents  of  UMT  have 
evidently  been  forced  to  yield  for  fear 
the  entire  draft  program  will  otherwise  be 
lost.  It  Is  a  dangerous  compromise.  If  the 
need  for  UMT  is  not  apparent  now,  it  will 
never  be  apparent.  However  reluctant  Con- 
gress may  be  to  establish  a  peacetime  mili- 
tary sjrstem  (though  this  is  hardly  peace- 
time/, it  has  an  obligation  to  make  sure 
that  our  Nation's  strength  remains  at  a  con- 
stantly high  level.  The  way  to  do  this  Is  to 
enact  a  genuine  UMT  bill. 

[From    the    Louisville     Courier-Journal    of 
AprU  5,  19511 

Enemies  of  UMT  AaE  at  It  Again 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  op- 
portunity to  convince  our  allies  that  we  are 
stiil  resolved  to  build  our  defenses  against 
Soviet  aggression,  despite  Impresslcns  gained 
from  the  Senate's  confusing  record  on  the 
matter  of  troops  for  Europe.  It  can  do  this 
by  passing  the  defense  bill,  previously  ap- 
proved 69  to  5  by  the  Senate,  wJ-ilch  would 
extend  the  draft,  lower  the  draft  iige  to  18'^ 
and  set  up  a  program  of  unlversai-mllltary 
training  for  all  18-year-olds  when  the  emer- 
gency draft  ends. 

Already,  however,  the  fight  against  UMT 
has  begun,  with  Its  opponents  charging  that 
the  program  is  part  of  a  military  conspiracy 
to  take  over  the  country.  This  Is  ridiculous. 
of  course.  Outstanding  civic,  church,  and 
educational  leaders  of  the  United  States 
have  endorsed  UMT  because  it  offers  the  only 
democratic  alternative  to  maintaining  huge 
standing  armies  which  might,  In  time,  In- 
crease the  Influence  of  the  military  In  our 
Oovemment.  The  plan  to  give  all  boys  2 
years  of  military  training  and  service  upon 
reaching  18  years  of  age  Is  the  essence  <tf 
democracy,  calling  equally  on  all  American 
young  men. 


Best  of  all,  UMT  offers  a  relatively  inex- 
pensive way  of  building  up  and  maintaining 
sufSclent  armed  strength.  Today  we  fir© 
spending  approximately  «6Q.(XK),0OO.CO0  a  year 
to  maintain  our  defenses.  The  only  way  we 
can  possibly  escape  from  this  staggering 
burden,  without  dangerously  weakening  our 
Nation's  strength,  is  to  provld';  this  system 
cf  training  and  maintaining  a  constant  ready 
reserve.  Representative  Vinson,  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  says  that 
we  may  be  able  to  reduce  our  present  4,- 
COO.OCO-man  goal  to  half  that  size  If  we 
adopt  UMT.  Otherwise,  he  warns,  we  must 
continue  spending  at  a  dangerous  rate,  while 
depending  on  World  War  11  reserves,  many 
of  whom  have  families  and  dependents  who 
suffer  because  of  their  service.  UMT  offers 
a  sensible  way  out  of  this  unjust  and  un- 
economic situation. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Slar  of  April 
7,  1951] 

A  Move  To  Sctrnxa  UMT 

Positive  action  by  Congress  on  universal 
military  training  soon  has  virtually  been 
written  off  by  Chairman  Cakl  Vnson.  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  Vinson 
in  effect  has  conceded  that  UMT  cant  be 
endorsed  as  a  part  of  the  pending  proposal  to 
extend  and  widen  the  draft.  The  Senate  has 
already  voted  for  UMT  as  a  permanent  de- 
fense plan  but  not  enough  House  Members 
have  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  long- 
rtnge  program. 

It  was  not  being  proponed  that  UMT  should 
go  Into  effect  Immediately  or  In  a  few 
months.  Instead  the  idea  was  to  get  by 
with  the  cumbersome  and  inherently  unfair 
draft  for  another  l^^  to  3  years  and  then 
switch  to  an  orderly  system  of  UMT,  thus 
building  up  large,  trained  and  ready  reserves 
at  the  fame  time  the  standing  forces  were 
being  scaled  down. 

The  original  legislation  in  both  Houaes 
called  for  creation  of  a  civilian  commission 
on  UMT  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  would  submit  Its  plans  to  Congress.  Either 
House  could  veto  it  but  the  plan  would  go 
into  effect  within  60  days  unless  it  were 
difinltely  turned  down.  Approval  of  this 
provision  almost  woxild  have  assxired  the 
eventual  operation  of  UMT. 

But  this  is  what  the  bitter-end  opponents 
of  UMT  in  the  House  didn't  want  to  happen. 
And  so  they  threatened  to  scuttle  the  entire 
military  manpower  bill.  Including  Its  pro- 
visions for  drafting  youths  at  IS',  and  pro- 
longing the  term  of  service,  unless  UMT  was 
earmarked  for  shelving  again. 

Chairman  Vinson  has  given  way  to  their 
demand  and  has  substituted  the  require- 
ment of  specific  approval  by  both  Houses 
for  any  UMT  commission  plan.  This  would 
be  just  like  having  to  write  a  brand-new  law 
at  that  time.  It  makes  the  future  prospects 
of  UMT  very  dim. 

This  Is  unfortunate  for  the  country.  For 
If  UMT  cant  win  congressional  backing  when 
our  outnumbered  soldiers  are  fighting  Com- 
munists In  Korea.  It  hasn't  much  chance  of 
being  accepted  when  the  need  of  adequate 
manpower  reserves  isn't  so  preaslngly  ap- 
parent. 

The  alternative  Is  to  let  our  defenses 
slacken  once  more  when  peacetime  normalcy 
seems  to  have  returned.  Then,  when  trouble 
and  tho  close  danger  cf  war  comes  again,  we 
once  more  will  have  to  fall  back  on  the  awk- 
ward, unjtist  and  slow-moving  draft. 

We  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  draft  perma- 
nently just  as  soon  as  It  might  be  possible 
to  shift  to  UMT.  Those  lawmakers  who 
tblni  otherwise  are  choosing  to  ignore  the 
historical  lessons  of  the  wrong  kind  of  pre- 
paredness—or the  lack  of  It— In  1917,  1841. 
and  in  June  of  1950.  Without  UMT  thU 
country  Is  never  going  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  the  long  pull  of  readiness  against 
the  nr^rttrntntRhing  daugrr  of  Soviet  mlll- 
tarlam. 
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irrom  U>«  BoBton  (Muc  1  ChrlstUn  Science 
Monitor  ot  April  12.  1»51] 
liToru  Vncw»  nw  mrrm* 
We  doubt  that  any  newspaper  could  hare 
come  with  mor»  reluctance  than  did  we  to 
the   condualon  that   a  system  or  unlTersal 
miiuarv  tralnlnf  U  necesaary.     It  haa  been 
our  awareneaa  of  the  lonit  pull  ahead  through 
dan<t»rous  world  tenalona  that  brought  u»  to 
thi*  concluaJon — not  any  affinity  for  the  mil- 
itary  or   eaccrnesa   to   break    with    the   tra- 
ditional and  eaaentlaUy  civilian  pattern   of 

Amertcmn  life. 

But  a  look  at  thea*  world  tension*  makes 
MM  wonder  whether  those  Membera  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentativfs  mho  have  voted  to 
p\it  UlIT  on  a  "atudy"  basis  and  who  now 
threaten  to  paas  the  Harden  bill  (which 
would  iweep  UMT  oS  the  legislative  calen- 
dar) really  know  what  thi'y  axe  doing  and 
why. 

Any  who  may  be  §wayed  by  sincere  pacifts- 
tlc  conTlct.x>na  we  wo\ild  except.  But  most 
of  thea*  Coiifr«a«men  are  far  from  bem? 
pactfUta.  They  are  men  who  surely  see  that 
thctr  country  faces,  at  worst,  a  world  con- 
fUlcratlon  the  duration  of  which  no  one  can 
predict:  at  beat,  a  decade  or  m^ire  of  armed 
mancuvcnnc.  punctuated,  no  doubt,  by  small 
vura  here  and  there. 

Most  erf  them  belong  to  a  party  which,  his- 
torically, baa  stood  strongly  for  adequate 
national  defense,  me  wing  of  which  today 
la  urglnf  policies  which  would  call  for  mili- 
tary operatlona  far  beyond  thDse  recom- 
mended by  Secretary  Marshall,  the  sponsor 
of  DMT.  Tet  In  postponing  once  more 
^uUdlnc  for  the  long  haul  they  are  behav- 
Inf  as  tboufh  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  dean  up  the  campaign  In  Korea. 

We  think  they  know  better.  To  their 
credit,  ihry  are  by  no  means  questioning 
the  necessity  of  continuing  selective  service. 
That  alone  represenu  a  long  advance  from 
IMS.  when  many  of  the  same  Congressmen 
4rere  wishfully  believing  that  long-range 
bombers  were  a  complete  substitute  for  men. 

Perhaps,  harlng  acted  for  the  record  to 
satisfy  the  reluctance  toward  UMT  amcng 
their  constlttienta,  many  will  be  willing  to 
let  the  mors  realistic  Senate  pirovlsions  pre- 
rall  in  the  Terslon  which  ultimately  emerges 
from  the  leglalatlTe  mill. 


Aid  to  Iidia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  mw  TOsK 
IH  TH«  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidav.  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  DOLLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
haggle  and  bargain  with  India  over  the 
wheat  which  the  mmt  have  at  once,  if 
milliODS  of  her  people  are  to  be  saved 
from  death  by  starvation,  is  to  lose  for- 
ever the  prestige  we  have  earned  not 
oolj  as  a  powerful  Nation,  but  as  a  gen- 
erous Natkm.  If  we  fail  the  people  of 
India  DOW,  we  shall  incur  her  hatred  and 
disdain  and  it  should  be  obviotis  that 
such  failure  on  our  part  will  bring  upon 
us  kisns  which  cannot  aflcrd  as  a 
Nation. 

Our  own  Nation  was  founded  upon 
the  prtadptes  of  generosity,  mutual 
helpfuIzafesB  and  an  interest  In  the  wel- 
fare of  aU  mankind.  Our  early  aettlers 
eoold  not  have  survived  without  one 
nrigtibor  beliic  willing  to  iacriflc«  for 
ftikoCher;  ooe  eommunity  comlnf  to  the 


aid  of  Its  n=>arby  settlrmi'tU  in  times  (  ! 
.stress:  each  colony  ready  to  fi^ht  for 
liberty  and  surviviil  alonu  v.::h  the 
others.  The  pioneers  were  peop!e.>  from 
many  different  countries;  thev  r.poke 
different  lansuaues.  h;\d  difTercr.:  'ra- 
ditions.  but  the  vital  impcrt.inct-  of  m  ;- 
tual  assistance  was  recoi^'ni/ed  l:v  a\\ 
That  spirit  has  previ\iled  in  our  country 
through  its  entire  history.  Wherever 
and  whenever  a  '.^reat  di.-^aster  has  struck. 
we  have  been  the  first  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  devastated  communities  and  >ufferin3 
people  all  over  the  world 

A  truly  generous  act.  calls  fiv  no  pay- 
ment— or  even  thanks  Our  very  wish 
as  a  Nation  to  save  millions  of  human 
lives  is  us  own  reward.  That  >hould  be 
our  attitude  i:>  considering:  the  b-.U  to 
provide  India  with  wheat  I  .'^ay  we 
should  give  the  wheat  to  India  as  a 
grant — free  of  shackhm:  conditions  or 
demand  for  payment 

If  we  fail  to  meet  the  hum.initarian 
demands  of  India  s  people,  it  ;-  .i  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  she  will  turn  to 
communism,  for  we  know  that  Ru.ssia 
has  already  capitalized  on  the  famine 
situation.  She  has  sent  wheat,  while  so 
far  we  have  only  stated  our  Jiood  inten- 
tions. There  is  no  i?round  so  fertile  for 
the  seeds  of  ccmmuni.'^m  a.s  empty  stom- 
achs. We  cannot  overestimate  the  ri;re 
results  to  this  Nation  and  freedom -lov- 
ing people  the  world  over  should  India 
become  communistic.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  prove  to  India  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Far  East  that  ue  stand 
ready  always  to  a.-sume  our  responsi- 
bilities as  the  leading  power  for  freedom 
and  democracy:  that  we  are  sincere 
when  we  say  that  our  aim.i  are  peace  and 
brotherhood  of  man,  not  exploitation 

In  my  opinion.  India,  which  is  poten- 
tially a  strong  and  powerful  countrv*.  has 
become  a  vital  testing  around,  and  we 
cannot  move  too  quickly  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  of  her  succumbing:  to  com- 
munism. Further,  the  eyes  of  the 
smaller  nations  m  the  Far  East  are  upon 
her,  and  us.  Delay  m  meetmi;  our  obli- 
gations now  can  result  m  terrible  lo.sses 
to  us  and  the  cause  of  democracy — 
losses  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars. 

Reason  and  the  spirit  of  generosity 
demand  quick  pa.ssatze  of  a  bill  providing 
wheat  for  India  as  an  outri-iht  tyrant. 


Prodigal  Printing 


EXTENSION  OP"  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MICHIG,^N 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1931 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr,  Speak,  r,  u:ic!-r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  ti^"  Krc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  followm'-r  fditonal 
from  the  Grass  Lake  (Mich  >  NLW^. 

PiODic*L  Punting 

Congressman  Oeoicx  Mkaqek  wnre.-  Mil^ 
week  from  Wa«hliigton  that  he  ha.-*  s', .irvd 
•  atudy  of  Government  printing.  mutIi  an 
•J9  to  chacklng  up  on  waited  money  and 
waited  pap«r.    Be  baa  choaen  a  lenile  Held 


:.)r    mvo.-'uMt i.in     and    we    wi.sh    him    g'^od 
hunting 

Aa  one  wln'  (H:-r-u- ics  a  mlnutP  nlc  le  in 
the  prlntlni;  mclustry  we  watch  with  t  sod- 
den dismay  as  the  [xiund,s  and  pounds  i.f 
governmental  printing  skU!  across  our  desk 
into  the  waiteha-^ket  Unwanted  and  un- 
•sung.  the  pup'^r  flo,,cl  rni;,s  .m  and  on  from 
Wa.shlngton  H  iw  -.vp  yet  r.  thp.^e  b\  reau- 
cratlc  mailing  !!.-•-  ;-  >  niv-;*ery,  but  ve  are 
sure  that  even  c.  '"i  wU;  n-^t  remo- e  u.s, 
M.^ny  of  the  wpcKly,  dai:y— nea,  even 
hourly — dispatches  we  net  from  our  Federal 
Government  still  h^.tr  the  name  ol  th'  man 
who  sold  the  busine.ss  6  years  agn. 

This  is  not  che  ip  printing  that  v  e  are 
speaking  of,  either.  It  Is  on  the  fine,st  paper 
stock  available,  handsomely  printed  In  many 
colors  and  lavl,«hlv  r.lu.-traied.  Only  the 
writing  Is  second-rate. 

The  paper  situation  Is  tight  and  eettlng 
tighter.  To  those  of  us  who  must  s'l-ucgle 
every  week  with  rrslng  paper  cost  ^  this 
wanton  waste  bv  the  Federal  Government  is 
doubly  infuriating 

We  would  also  like  to  direct  Mr  M  ;.\dei''3 
attention  to  the  Government's  pcculiir  sys- 
tem of  selling  Imprinted  envelopes  throui^h 
local  post  offlce."?  These  envelopes,  nicely 
printed  with  your  r*  -irn  address,  are  avail- 
able to  you  and  e'. erynne  e:.^e  In  our  wide 
land  at  a  price  below  what  the  print  ng  In- 
dustry must  pay  for  the  envelopes  alone 
They  are  sold  by  the  United  States  Covern- 
ment  below  cost,  and  the  difference  1^  made 
up  from  public  funds  This,  presum  ibly,  Is 
saving  the  taxpayers'  jioney. 


The  Beef-Price  Regulation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

OF   MICHlG.^N 

IN  :he  senate  of  the  united  -tates 

T'l'.ir.^dav.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  e<cerpt.s 
from  an  article  in  the  current  i  i.-^ue  of 
the  United  Automobile  Worker,  which 
e\p:o.s.se.s  the  point  of  view  of  many 
workinumen'.s  families  on  the  question 
of  price  control.s  and  Price  Administra- 
tor DiS. die's  recent  order  roUui-;  back 
the  price.,  of  beef. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  :^ecord, 
as  follows: 

Beef  Prick   B,^!^  f  R.\ces   in   Capit.^l— Price 
CoNTRoi.    Depends    on    Ovtco  je 

Washincti  N  — Tlie  price  if  beef  has  b?- 
come  the  bstitie  ground  i.i  the  fir>t  *.  ri;an:zod 
att.ick  on  prlcp  control. 

The  beet  inur  regulation  Issued  by  OPS 
April  28,  is  the  first  action  by  that  asency 
th'it  begins  to  look  like  real  price  control, 

M.' o  ;,.v  Jiers  and  caitlt-n'.en  havr  ma.^srd 
1;.  w  .1  h.::  -ton  to  destroy  th.it  retul;  tn,-n  and 
to  prevent  .n.y  atii'nipt  lu  Cuntn.!  meat 
prices. 

With  consumers  viayin£;  16  to  25  cents  a 
I.;ound  more  lur  various  cuts  cl  beef  than  a 
year  ago— a  rise  of  20  to  30  perciMit— and 
with  beef  cattle  brlni^lr.i;  52  pe'Ctnt  more 
than  parity  prices  to  producers,  th:^  drive  to 
destroy  the  bee:  irder  is  like'v  to  determine 
whether  there  l,s  to  be  any  rt,il  effort  at  all 
t  '   ,■   ntr'  il   t  rices 

It  ix'ff  prices  cant  be  ctirtrolUd,  other 
VAf<-i  prices  will  not  be  controlled.  If  meats 
are  n  t  controlled,  lood  prices  generally  will 
nut   be  cuntruUed.     And  IX  luud  prices  soar 


there  can  be  no  attempt  to  hold  other  prices 
down. 

Will  the  Government  give  In?  •  •  • 
First  reaction  from  Price  Administrator  Dl- 
Salle  Is  to  stand  firm.  He  slugged  It  out  toe 
to  toe  •  •  •  but  fell  short  of  forcing 
down  their  throats  the  fact  that  they  are 
planting  a  land  mine  under  the  entire  stabi- 
lization program. 

Will  DiSalle  Uke  thla  flght  to  the  people? 
That's  question  No.  1. 

Will  a  majority  in  Congresa  line  up  with 
the  beef  bk>c:>    That's  No.  2. 

Will  the  beef  consumers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  sit  quietly  by  while  this 
:r.  nUil  attack  on  price  control  makes  head- 
v,.>y  in  Washington?     That's  No.  3. 

I  iSrlle  h  ;s  a  perfict  case  to  take  to  the 
p:  pie,  as  f.'ir  as  his  fairness  to  packers  and 
cattlemen  g.>es.  His  order  rolls  back  the 
prices  that  packers  can  pay  for  cattle,  but 
decs  not  roll  back  tlie  prices  consumers  pay 
for  bcrr  That  widens  their  margins,  which, 
say;  OPS,  have  been  squeezed  during  the 
m   nth.s  cf  the  so-called  price  freeee. 

The  rollcd-back  prices  on  live  cattle  still 
leave  cattle  raisers  135  percent  of  parity,  and 
cive  feeders  larger  net  returns  than  they 
rrceived  before  last  June.  They  have  been 
n^.'iklng  double  the  usual  net  profit  on  a  nor- 
mal feeding  operation  during  the  past  season. 

As  for  consumers,  the  new  DlSalle  order 
merely  holds  beef  prices  about  where  they 
»xe.  but  it  docs  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
fired  posted  retail  prices. 

Prices  are  fixed  by  grade  for  each  type  of 
retpil  store.  The  meat  must  be  graded  by 
Federnl  or  State  graders  and  the  grade  must 
J~e  stamped  on  the  meat. 

Consumers  are  promised  a  roll-bark  In  re- 
T.-ll  ^eef  prices  come  next  August  1  and 
i^fain  on  October  1. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  all-out  campaign  of  cattlemen  and 
mep.t  pfickers  against  the  beef  order  Is  well 
financed  and  well  grounded  in  experience. 
lii  1941,  these  same  people  staged  a  terrific 
batt:c  against  price  controls.     •     •      • 

This  •  •  •  campaign  put  the  finishing 
t.^uches  to  the  crippled  price-control  law  in 
the  summer  of  1946.  when  the  withholding  of 
meat  supplies  became  a  major  factor  In  the 
President's  decision  to  abolish  all  price  con- 
trols. 

These  proups  don't  lobby  with  telegrams 
and  prst  cards.  They  have  what  it  takes. 
They  have  Just  thrown  a  dinner  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  for  250  members  of  Con- 
gress and  ICO  newsmen.  It  didn't  come  off 
tiM  well,  but  that  wasn't  for  lack  of  money 
to  spend. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  consuming  public  loses  this  round, 
kiss  price  control  good-by. 


A  Businesiman  Sees  Russian  Policies  ni 
Effect  m  America 


Im^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKiaHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24, 1951 

Mr  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  a?,o  I  received  a  letter  from  a  busi- 
nessman in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  In 
which  he  deplores  the  Idea  of  opposing 
Russia  on  one  hand,  and  the  apparent 
policy  of  the  national  administration  on 
the  other  to  put  us  under  the  same  type 
of  proirram  in  this  country.  Apparently 
this  gentleman,  a  businessman,  sees  Rus- 
sian policies  in  effect  in  America. 


The  letter,  which  Is  most  Interesting 
and  thought -provoking,  follows: 

I  readily  admit  that  I  am  only  a  small  fry, 
which  places  me  In  the  group  making  up 
the  majority  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  been  trying  to  understand  why  we 
are  opposing  Russia  and  their  tctalitarlau 
program,  while  at  the  same  time  our  politi- 
cal leaders  are  perpetrating  up<?n  cur  masses 
the  very  same  dictatorial  pow^er  that  Stalin 
exercises  In  Fussla.  We  have  a  liberal 
amount  of  graft  and  racketeering  from  the 
most  humble  public  servant  to  the  most 
high.  We  are  headed,  at  double-time  speed, 
to  a  politically  dictated  economy  tlirough 
price  controls,  rationing,  taxation,  and 
tiumerou<«  other  controls  In  trading,  banking, 
and  loans.  It  might  be  very  simple  to  un- 
derstand if  It  were  possible  to  get  on  top 
of  the  wall  and  look  down,  but  unfortunately 
the  masses  are  not  afforded  that  privilege. 

We  are  not  at  war  with  Korea — it  is  Just 
a  policing  action.  The  numerous  lives  that 
are  being  sqvtandered  In  this  policing  action 
will  have  to  i)e  accounted  for  somewhere — 
sometime. 

I  have  spent  my  lifetime  trying  to  operate 
a  small  buslnees  with  mcde&t  success.  The 
old  adage  "You  can  take  the  boy  out  of  the 
country,  but  you  can't  take  the  ctjuntry  out 
of  the  boy,"  has  predominated  In  me,  so  for 
20  years  I  have  had  a  small  farm  and  live- 
stock operation,  with  modest  success.  Al- 
though uT^ion  dictators  have  been  sitting  on 
our  doorstep  for  15  years,  they  have  not  been 
successful  as  yet  In  taXlng  over  our  business. 
That  cotild  be  labeled  rs  a  modest  success. 
All  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system  to  which  our  forefathers 
subscribed  with  their  blood,  and  for  which 
our  Nation  can  thank  and  honor  them  for 
the  great  success  that  we  have  bad  as  a 
Nation  and  as  a  people. 

For  the  past  several  years  our  leaders  have 
been  building  toward  the  destruction  of  that 
Inherent  right  and  privilege  through  numer- 
ous regulations — they  have  tried  to  dictate 
our  Nation's  economy  with  a  small  group 
sitting  In  Washington.  Most  ctrtainly  we 
now  have  some  of  the  most  vicious  bureau- 
crats that  this  Nation  has  ever  experienced. 
The  freedoms  gained  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
are  being  pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
second  basement.  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  future  which  lies  ahead  of  our  young 
people.  For  me.  I  have  reached  the  age 
where  It  matters  little,  for  I  will  have  faded 
out  before  the  crucial  time  arrives.  The 
only  controls  and  regulations  I  can  think 
cf  that  are  Justified  and  feasible  at  this  time 
are  those  within  our  governmental  opera- 
tions. We  can  only  pray  lor  divine  control 
and  guidance  of  our  present  and  future  pub- 
lic leaders. 


More  ExpropnatioB — Tidelaads  Tech- 
nique Applied  to  Water  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF   CALXrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  2i.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lands 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  engineered  the  tidelands  grab,  is 
proving  justifiable  the  fears  expressed  by 
those  who  regarded  the  tidelands  deci- 
sion as  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 
taking  of  private  property  without  com- 
pensation on  the  grounds  of  national 
defense. 

The  Attorney  General,  on  behalf  of 
the  Navy — reported  to  be  a  reluctant 


client — has  filed  suit  against  the  hun- 
dreds of  landowners  in  the  Fallbrook 
area  of  southern  California  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  them  of  their  water 
rights  in  the  Santa  Margarita  River  and 
its  tributaries.  If  successful,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  acquire  adjudicated  rights 
to  practically  all  of  the  water  in  the 
watershed  and  will  ruin  the  landowners 
in  the  area. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  re- 
ported to  have  reached  an  amicable 
agreement  for  division  of  the  water  with 
the  landowners  in  the  area  before  tlie 
Attorney  General's  office  stepped  in  and 
insisted  upon  strong-arm  methods  rather 
than  friendly  settlement  Right  or 
wrong,  the  individual  landowners  prob- 
ably cannot  win  against  the  Government, 
which  possesses  the  coercive  power  of 
unlimited  fuiKis  and  facilities  for  carry- 
ing its  cases  through  the  costly  process 
of  long  trials  and  interminable  appeals. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that,  as  agp.insl  the 
Government,  if  it  chooses  to  bt  arbitral^, 
an  individual  of  modest  means  ii  licked 
before  he  starts. 

The  suit  by  the  Government  to  quiet 
title  to  water  rights,  which  it  claims  by 
virtue  of  use  and  the  purchase  of  the 
F.anta  Margarita  ranch  for  military  pur- 
poses, could  have  been  based  upon  the 
same  legal  rights  that  any  private  owner 
would  acquire  by  virtue  of  such  use  and 
purchase,  but  this  evidently  was  not 
thought  suitable  to  the  Lands  Division 
attorneys,  who  have  unnecessarily 
dragged  in  the  powers  of  the  sovereign, 
national  defense,  and  the  Korean  war 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  Court  in  favor  of  the  Government, 
and  invoking  the  underlying  theory  of 
the  tidelands  cases. 

If  one  of  the  theories  of  the  tidelands 
decisions,  namely,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paramoimt  rights  over 
property  which  it  must  defend,  is  ex- 
tended from  the  tidelands  to  privately 
owned  water  rights,  the  full  import  of 
the  warning  in  the  dissent  by  Justice 
Frankfurter.  In  the  California  case,  will 
be  brought  home  emphatically  to  those 
who  have  closed  their  eyes  to  the  naked 
assertion  of  power  involved  in  the  tide- 
lands  cases.  In  his  dissenting  opinion. 
Justice  Frankfurter  .said: 

The  fact  that  these  oil  depoalts  In  the  open 
eea  may  be  vital  to  the  national  security,  and 
Important  elements  In  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  airairs.  is  no  more  relevant  than  la 
the  existence  of  uranium  deposits,  wherever 
they  may  be.  In  determining  questions  of 
trespass  to  the  land  of  which  they  form  a 
part. 

If  one  applies  the  same  reasoning  to 
the  current  water  rights  case,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  although  the  military  estab- 
lishments involved  are  vital  to  our  secu- 
rity and  important  elements  in  the  con- 
duct of  war,  these  facts  have  no  rele- 
vance to  the  issues  involved  In  deter- 
mining legal  rights  to  the  waters  in  the 
Santa  Margarita  watershed.  And  yet 
the  complaint  lays  great  stress  on  these 
irrelevant  issues.  It  says,  among  other 
things,  the  military  installations  in- 
volved— 

Are  mUltary  establlshmenta  of  the  Uititt«S 
States  of  America  and  vital  to  the  natkmal 
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Ctienae     •     •     •     no  cxher  f^ite  en  the  fn- 
tir*  m-est  co»»t  provides  th  se  essential  f.ic- 
tors  requisite  to  properly  perform  the  func- 
lioa«   asslicncd    to   th.»e   mUitary   estatjlish- 
menu.   »nct  tlie   »bsenre   o:    any   one   of   the 
essential  factor*  would  render  impossible  the 
prurcT    pe.-fdrmaiice    ui    Iur:ctK<ns    of    tiu^e 
nui.tar^-   estatflialiments    i  pj.r.    II  i .     •      *      ' 
Crsnip   'joaeph     A.     Prr^ileicn     is     th?     cn"y 
Mart  re     Corps     est  ib.lshrr.ei.r     1-cated        ;i 
the    west    c<-aiEt    of    the    United    States    with 
facilities   adequaie   t.j   Tf■:^^l■•f   a:;d    tram    n- 
placementj  aad  other  military  pers.onncl  in 
fcli   phases  cf  amphibious   ar.d   la. id   warfare 
f.:>r  later  aa&i^nmcnt  t:;  ct'K-.Qat  forces  of  the 
United  States  Mitrme  C   rps  n   w  engaged  \\\ 
warfare  In  the  Far  East.     I:,  crder  that  the 
war. are  may  be  successfully  prosecuted,  it  is 
essential    that    there    be    r.saintair.ed    at    all 
times   an   adequa-e   supply     .f   water   at    ths 
(treat  Military  Est:»bli&.:ment  which  Is  so  vi- 
tal for  the  naticMial  defeiiie      Moreover,  t^.e 
United  States  naval  tc<&pitt.l  aD.;ve-dtscr.i.tJ 
U  presently  utilized,  ai.d  will  In  the  future 
be    uullzed,    to    rare    for    C-imbat    casualties 
from  the  iCorean  confiiC.    The  United  St.r.cs 
naval  ammunition  depct  above-described  is 
now   utUlzed   for  the    purpose   of   supplying 
ammunition  to  all  elements  engaged  in  the 
Korean     conflict     (par.     VII  > .     •     '      '     In 
direct  Tlolalicn  cf  thi   ruhta  -f  the  United 
Slates  of  America  an  J  m  complete  disregard 
of   the    need   of    the    water    1:.    question    for 
national    defeiise.   the    clilendanta     •     •     • 
(pur   IX). 

The  complainant  as^cs  the  Court  to — 
Declare  and  determine  that  ...1  U  the  righto 
of  the  United  Slates  uf  Ame'ica  m  and  to  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  are  paramount  to  the 
right*  of  the  defendants  herein  named,  and 
the  rl^hU  claimed  by  the  defendants  are  sub- 
ject and  subordinate  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
esu  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  further  prays  that — 

This  Court  la  likewise  requested  that  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States,  and  by  r>  as.;n  of  its  applica- 
tion of  those  rights  to  a  beneficUl  use.  and 
the  great  need  for  water  to  meet  the  military 
demands  above -described,  the  United  St;  tea 
Is  entitled  to  take,  use  and  en/y  •  •  '  all 
of  said  water  which  it  claims  for  the  military 
seeds  above-described 

The  aboTe  quotations  show  the  de- 
liberate attempt  to  becloud  the  legal 
Issues  by  endeavoring  to  induce  the 
Court  to  nile  tn  favor  of  the  Government. 
not  because  of  rightful  ownership  which 
the  Oovemment  may  or  may  not  have. 
but  on  the  grounds  of  national  defense. 
This  technique.  If  successful,  will  permit 
the  Government  to  seize  private  property 
Without  compensation  In  direct  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  whenever  it  chooses 
to  bolster  excessive  claims  by  invoking 
national  defense  as  an  excuse  for  expro- 
priation. 

The  relations  between  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  its  citizens  should 
never  be  conducted  in  the  manner  and  in 
the  spirit  in  which  this  water  suit  is  being 
prosecuted.  The  filing  of  the  suit  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  tlie  military  installa- 
tions will  be  able  to  obtain  water  from 
the  second  link  of  the  Colorado  River- 
San  Diego  Aqueduct  when  it  is  completed. 
and  this  water  can  be  used  without  ruin- 
ing the  homes,  farms,  and  ranches  in  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  watershed. 

Because  cf  the  technique  betn«i!  em- 
ployed by  the  attorneys  for  the  Lands 
DlvtsioD  of  the  Attorney  General's  OfBce. 
I  inteno  to  press  for  a  congressional  m- 
Testlgatlon  of  all  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  tli«  flllng  of  the  suit. 


Notification  of  Next-of-Kin  of  Men  Killed 
in  Korea 


•   EXTENSION  OP  REM.'\RKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.OSTERTAG 

OF    %•:-■■.■>    YOKK 

IN"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  Lko  to  direct  ih.<^  viluiition  of 
this  House  to  the  cu'ti.  and  seemingly 
hearties^;,  m.inntT  in  '.vii;ch  the  families 
of  AmeriCvin  youths  k.I'.td  m  action  in 
Korea  are  na.v  bemir  notified  of  their 
lo^<. 

A;  presently  h.mdled.  this  painful 
mi.>i:oii  of  noi if.ciiiion  vi  d-'iith  is  being 
carried  out  uv  Wtbttrn  I,  nion  messenger 
boys,  who  s.mpiy  hand  to  the  bereaved 
family  an  abrupt  telegram  from  the 
Pentagon  ani^ouncing  the  death  of  a 
husband  or  son  The  message  is  cursory, 
impersonal,  and  ofti-ntime.s  brutal  in  its 
impact. 

As  our  casualty  li^t>,  .n  Korea  mount, 
and  the  number  of  th.o.~.e  who  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  inerta.-es,  the  number 
of  those  who  are  •-ub;'^cted  to  this  curt 
and  often  .shattcrin.  procedure  increases. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wi.sh  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  tcitonal 
from  the  Dansvilie  Bree;-e  v  l.-tii  calls 
attention  to  this  needles-ly  hur~h  method 
of  notification,  and  .viiich  suggests  a  pos- 
sible alternative, 

I  wish  also  to  m.'-ert  m  tii-..'  Ri  cord.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  uri^ing  that  a 
more  considerate  metiv)d  of  notification 
of  next-of-kin.  such  as  that  suggested 
in  the  editorial,  be  devised. 

Since  many  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans have  died  in  Korea  tor  a  cause  they 
only  dimly  understood  and  which  they 
were  never  asked  to  ratify,  let  us  accept 
their  sacrifice  with  re>p:ct  and  homage, 
and  offer  whatev.  r  >< jiace  is  possible  to 
their  bereaved  survivors. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 

(From  the  Dari^vhle   (N    Y.)   Breeze  of  May 

17.  laoii 

JrsT  .\  Suggestion 

Surely  If  th»-  Pi-Mitaiion  could  see  a  family's 
gr;ef  and  K:mw  the  «h  rk  the  leaders  of  our 
Mil:t.iry  Estahlibhment  would  devise  a  more 
personal  means  of  advising  next  of  kin  that 
a  I  .ved  one  has  been  killed  In  battle. 

\Ve.stern  Union  has  dine  away  with  the 
old  .svsiem  cf  ii.irking  casualty  telegrams 
with  tnree  star-?  Today,  live  person  who  de- 
li-,er.s  the  "Aire  Minply  handa  It  to  the  ad- 
drp'ste 

When  the  person  <*  h  •  d'  livers  the  telegram 
km  As  the  c  T.tent.s.  \'.  i.  a  doubly  dliBcult 
ta.-k  And  kiiidlv  and  th(r.,:htful  as  that 
j}ers<jn  mav  be.  the  telegram  still  U  a  tre- 
mendi/U.s  sii  cic  to  the  fan.uy.  and  the  family 
Is  lelt  to  iTleve  In  '>i"  h  uir  y.!,f>n  helpful 
» ordf  and  a  sympa-hct.c  .rtituUe  are  most 
iiecetaary. 

Thla  method  is  c  ikl.  It  l.i  ln-.p»T-f':-.rtl.  It 
Is  always  Incomplete  It  inip<>M->  .i  t)ardcn 
ufxin  Wesfrn  Un:  -n  pf>';jle  It  is  iri-tmird. 
dra^s  out  the  hours  it  s^  rr 'w  It  Is  he.irt- 
lesa 

Often  it  may  be  days  ix-f .  re  the  Wc  r^e- 
partment  letter  nrrives  explaini'.ii;  t  ;.t» 
tragedy.  Very  often  the  family  i«  n-t  tir>t 
Qulified  utiUi  several  weeks  have  paiM>«d. 


Hi.-wever  received,  it  is  b.td  i.c-.vt  But 
Burely  there  can  t>e  devised  :i  le-.*  abrupt,  u 
more  tactful  way  of  bringing;  thi.<  dread  newa 
to  servicemen's  families. 

What  we  suggest  once  wns  proposed  by  the 
American  Legion.  That  £Ug'-;'-stlon  is  th.'\: 
a  corps  of  trained  men  be  dttalled  for  this 
work,  assigned  by  regions  that  might  in- 
clude several  counties. 

They  could  appear  before  th?  family  with 
all  the  information  obtainable,  be  rer.riy  to 
assist  in  any  way.  gratefully  express  the  Na- 
tion's appreciation,  do  It  all  in  a  kindly,  sym- 
pathetic and  personal  manner. 

The  duty  obviously  falls  in  the  chaplain's 
category.  Perhaps.  If  there  are  not  chap- 
lains enough,  then  the  chaplains  could  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  group  cfpcclally  trained  for 
the  work. 

LrmtR  TO  THE  .\:>:VT.\:-7  Ginfk^l 

M.\Y  24.  1951. 
Ma].  Gen.  E   F.  WrrsELL, 

The  Adjutant   General, 
Department  of  the  Army, 

Washington .  D  C 
Dear  General  W:tsell:  I  take  the  liberty 
of  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
which  appeared  a  few  days  ago  m  the  Dans- 
vilie Breeze,  of  Dansvilie.  N.  Y.  The  senti- 
ment expressed  in  this  editorial  struck  me 
quite  as  forcefully  as  anything  which  re- 
cently has  come  to  my  attention. 

I  tliink  the  editorial  Is  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion— much  more.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  all 
of  us  to  put  Into  practice  the  thoughtftil- 
ness  proposed  In  behalf  of  our  grievlously 
afOlcled  ctizens. 

I  know  I  have  only  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  matter  to  enlist  your  sincere  and 
sympathetic  aid.  I  am  wondering  If  you 
would  let  me  know  the  results  of  efforts 
along  this  line  In  the  past,  and  what  we 
might  do  now  to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Dansvilie  Breeze.  An  encouraging 
word  from  you  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


MiT.bcr   of   Congress. 


What    This    Shouting    About    MacArthur 
Means 


EXTEN.'=ION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

f,F  \v!sC(in.=  :n 
IN  THE  MC  U,-E  OF  REPRESENT ATIVF^ 

Thursday   May  17,  i'j51 

Mr.  SMITH  rf  Wisconsin.  r.!r. 
Speaker,  one  Hay  Lat^'M'..  Quitman,  Ga  , 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  18.  1951.  It  rit  serves  a  place  in 
the  CoNGRESsaiNAL  REtoFD  and  the  .Ar- 
chives of  the  United  States.  I  include  it 
as  part  of  my  remarks 

Wh^T    the    SHOfTING    MMNS 

Bditof.      H"    \V\'i.  stu:  »  r  J'fHNVi.: 

I  have  h.'urd  so  much  d'.-'-us.'nm  on  the 
straets.  in  the  stnres  and  '■l;  pv  <;!-.d  wher- 
ever people  tft  t.  .ci'ther  cniu-err.ir,.-  the  dis- 
mlaaal  of  tif.ier.il  Mar.\rt!tur  t'r.i'  I  w>u'd 
like  to  th."-  vv  in  rny  2  cents'  w  Tth  >  n  the 
matter  .•r^  I  -^ee  it 

The  ,;(.!,.  r.il  h,i.s  been  an  (."^ii-tr  in  the 
Unitetl  St.ite.s  Arniv  for  52  year.-  His  per- 
f'lrnianee  .is  a  con;mandi:i^  ufflctT  in  World 
W  ir  I  received  'Utstandtn-j  c  nnnu'ndati.'ii 
fr  ;n  (ler.erHl  Pershing  and  from  the  Con- 
kTH'ss  As  .supreme  commander  of  opera - 
ti  ais  In  the  Far  East  In  World  War  II  he 
n.>ule  lieadiines  and  history  ut  Balaan.  Cor- 
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regidor.  and  Okinawa.  But  through  all  of 
this  his  personal  popularity  was  never  equal 
to  others  <;f  his  rank  and  status. 

Eis  expluits  in  Korea,  prior  to  April  11. 
brought  forth  both  prai.se  and  cnlicisra.  taut 
neither  was  outstandir  ;. 

At  1  a.  m.  on  A;  ril  11  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  gcner.il  had  been  relieved 
cf  all  his  command.';.  By  7  a  in  a  floe  d  of 
telegrams,  phone  cal!.=  .  and  letters  com- 
menced pouring  Into  the  White  HouFe,  to 
Senators  and  Concrpssn:;on.  and  99  percent 
condemned  the  Pre.^idctit  and  supp-^rted  tne 
general. 

Two  million  Japanese  wept  as  they  waved 
gocd-by  to  him  at  Tf  kyo. 

Waiting  for  hours,  un;5:ecrd-"ited  crowds 
greeted  him.  at  every  stop  <';u  Ir.s  way  from 
Tokyo  to  Nc'.v  Y'/rk,  shv,;-;!:,-  t'lemselves 
hoarse  in  a  we!c'  ii.e-lo  ;•  e  ttprn  -..straiO'ii 
that  far  .-■::■,  a^.-^rd  ;-.'i\  iliiiig  i;i  the  entire 
history  ol  toe  c-'a..ir\-. 

But  wait,  let's  take  a  h  k  \v.i.~  ih,-.t  all 
It  was?  Was  it  ju.-:t  appri.,vai  ol  liie  ct  i.cr.il 
they  wished  to  express?  1  be.ieve  u  goes 
much  deeper  than  tha.t 

Let's  lGi,ik  at  the  picture,  a  litt'.e.  in  the 
Far  East  and  at  hoiine. 

Gen.  George  Marshall,  acting  for  the  V.lnte 
House,  deluered  control  of  China  to  the 
Communists,  and  trreai  quantities  of  our 
money  and  m.iter.  li.-  have  followed  ihis  de- 
livery for  niaiiy  years  p^t.  England, 
France,  a::d  ^thcr  of  ov:r  Eiircpean  allies 
are,  to  this  day,  continuing  to  deliver  our 
money  and  materials,  received  by  thrm 
through  Mprshall-plan  aid,  to  theee  same 
Chinese  Communists  who  are  Killlni:  and 
wounding  our  boy.^  m  Korea 
'  We  learn,  a  little  at  a  time,  of  the  devasta- 
ting secret  agreements  made  ct  Yalta.  Teh- 
ran, and  Potsd"<m  by  our  executive  and  State 
Departments  without  tire  knowlcdce  or 
sanction  of  the  Congress  oi  the  peojile.  We 
eee  our  timid.  wea'K.  and  wavcrint;  Congress 
refuse  to  recapture  or  e:.,'rcii"e  it.>  constitu- 
tional rights. 

We  fear  each  day  that  s, me  new  secret 
agreement  pledging  our  men  and  m.oney  to 
a  new  war  in  some  distant  place  will  come 
to  light. 

Com.munism.  graft,  ar.d  official  corruption 
spread,  here  at  home,  with  little  fear  of 
prosecution.  Incompetent  bureaucrats  ir.- 
creasingly  hamper  busines.=:.  big  and  little: 
a  ruinous  inflation  seem.*  ine-capable;  and 
the  President  proposes  a  n«-.v  tax  proeram 
that  micht  easily  complete  our  Natt^r.al 
bankruptcy. 

Into  this  picture  burs's  a  man  Maybe 
the  most-needed  man  in  America  He  lui-ts 
into  the  picrtire  because  he  has  been  t.red. 
A  great  soldier,  a  great  sta'e.-iMan  has  been 
relieved  of  his  commands. 
■  Suddenly  we.  the  people  of  the  U-iited 
States,  realize  that  this  man  stands  lor 
and  represents  everything  that  ve  hold  dear: 
Patriotism,  cour?r.e.  justice,  honor,  devotion 
to  duty,  love  of  country. 

Siidc'enly  this  m.an  becomes  more  than  a 
rt  !■.»■'  yreoonies  a  symb.jl— a  symtjol  of  cur 
tiithritht  o,f  freedotr..  He  becomes  Mr. 
America,  himself,  fii  d  because  he  is  Mr. 
A-,  .•:•  .  '',  e  t..ke  him  to  otir  hearts.  150. OjO.- 
Co  ;  u.-  We  f.y  to  his  defense  and  w? 
raise  our  voices  in  a  mighty  protest  ag.iinst 
the  "little  man  '  who  fired  him 

Ard  In  our  protest  we  are  saying  1 1  all 
c.T.clals  in  high  places,  hear  us  We  are 
sick  of  communism  and  socialism  We  are 
sick  nf  secret  allianL-es.  betrryals,  p'.inder- 
Ine.  and  double-talk.  We  have  ceased  to 
care  are  you  Democrat  or  Republican;  v,e 
demand   to   know   are   you   American. 

We  demand  leadership  that  is  above  petty 
P'olitics  or  personal  gnln;  leadership  that  will 
bring  us  back  to  the  frith  cf  cur  founding 
fathers;  baci:  to  Justice  and  honor:  back  to 
belief  m  ourselves  and  to  confidence  and 
tru'^t  In  our  Government. 

That  is  what  the  shouting  means  to  me. 

Rat  Latson. 
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An  Obsenrer  Reports 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Hcc- 
o-;D.  I  include  the  fcllowin'^  editorial  from 
the  Sleepy  Eye  'Mmn,)  Herald -Di.~-iUch 
which  appeared  in  the  edition  for  Thurs- 
day. May  17,  1951: 

A  Gloomy  Pictuee 

A  niantiiacturer  who  lived  and  cperated  a 
LrL-e  lacti.ry  in  German>  pri>.T  ti;  Hitier 
v;.-ited  S:ee;)y  Eye  this  week  m  the  role  of 
sa>srnan  fvr  the  small  factory  he  now  owns 
in  Anier'ca 

He  :-  a  Jew  ar.d  f.trrd  poorly  unde:  H.ticr 
a-;d  the  Germati  people  after  d"r  Fuehrer 
had  s'irred  them  to  frenzy  against  his  ri'ce. 
Wh.er,  war  was  finally  brought  home  to  Ger- 
nr.uiy  and  h's  factory  bombed  he  fled,  mak- 
ing Ins  way  to  this  country.  For  many  years 
he  thought  everything  he  had  left  behind 
was  gone,  but  eventually  learned  his  factory 
was  still  there,  still  belonged  to  hini.  could 
be  rt  paired  and  sold  for  at  least  a  fraction 
of  its  former  worth. 

The  gentleman  went  bac^t.  niade  the  re- 
pairs and  sold  the  building  for  what  he  cculd 
get.  He  visited  both  East  and  West  Ger- 
many, talked  with  old  friends  in  hith  and 
low  station  and  came  away  astonl^lled  at 
the  low  e.-teem  m  which  most  of  the  peo'pie 
held  America  and  Americans. 

Because  he  had  lived  there  so  long,  bec.-u~-e 
h"'  had  suffered  as  most  Germans  siifTered 
durirt:  the  war's  latter  months,  many  of 
tliern  to'ld  him  in  strict  confidence  seme  cf 
th'ir  inmost  thciuhts. 

Few  of  them  had  any  love  for  Americans. 
he  .says.  They  aren't  particularly  fond  of  the 
Rj,-s;ans.  but  tney  realize  Russia  is  their 
neuhb  -r,  their  potential  customer,  and  that 
{V,-'  baoly  It  uili  be  to  their  ad^antaye  t-,-  jet 
alon^ 

"America."  tliey  t,:ld  him.  "is  thousands 
cf  miles  away,  m  poor  pjsiticn  if  war  starts 
t')  do  anything  but  make  a  battleground  of 
Germany  aeain." 

Beoause  th°y  feel  Russia  and  her  satellites 
rculd  walk  ever  all  Europe  they  aren't  eomg 
to  :ii)p,,>se  her  with  force. 

Tire  Gentleman  feels  Germans  never  hr.d 
dpn^.L<racy.  don  t  understand  it.  and  have 
little  desire  fur  it.  If  the  Russians  don't 
ttet  too-  harsh  they  are  williire  to  take  crdeis 
from  them,  lie  says.  He  adds  that  Stalin's 
c>ccupHtion  army  apparently  1.-  well  disci- 
plined, that  it  demands  obedience,  but  Is 
cooperative  if  it  jcets  it. 

Most  rf  the  people  with  w>iom  he  talked 
v>ere  critical  o:  our  forces — may'oe  they  ex- 
pect more  of  us — but  they  were  ciitical.  Dis- 
cipline IS  so  ICH^se  that  a  small  percentatje  of 
the  men  are  permitted  to  get  away  with  in- 
fractions that  put  all  of  us  in  a  bad  ligl:it. 
They  wish  we  would  get  out  and  stay  out. 

Tliey  agree  v>e  liave  been  generous,  but 
seem  to  think  we  have  more  money  than 
we  know  what  to  do  with.  They  wiUing'y 
accept  help,  but  say  we  are  suckers  for  pro- 
viding so  much  of  It  with  so  little  accom- 
plished In  building  good  will. 

Tlie  picture  painted  by  the  manufacturer- 
salesman  was  a  gloomy  one.  We  are  reluc- 
tant to  believe  all  of  his  story,  but  It  has 
been  heard  t)efore.  It  Indicates  that  maybe 
we  should  do  a  little  more  checking  on  what 
cur  representatives  abroad  are  doing  and 
what  they  are  accomplishing. 


American  Legion  Demands  Immediate 
Release  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCKWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAlIVES 

Thiindav.  May  24.  1951 

Mr  i^CH  WABE.     Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 

lowiTt:  IS  a  res.-'lution  mailed  to  me  by 
the  pfst  adiutant  of  the  Reynolds  Harjo 
Post.  No.  123.  of  the  American  Legion, 
a;  Ckemah,  Okla. 

Apparently  t!i?  resolution  was  adopted 
by  El  Fieno  Post,  No.  34,  of  El  Reno. 
Okla..  en  April  12.  1931.  and  t'ne  same 
re.solution  was  adopted  in  its  entirety  by 
the  meniber;rh:p  of  the  Reynolds  Harjo 
Post.  Nr.  123.  Okemah.  Okla..  at  its  regu- 
lar meeting.  April  23.  1951,  pursuant  to 
the  action  taken  st  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion  held  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and 
follows: 

"Whereas  millions  of  px-ser^■iceme^  are 
vitai'y  intere--ted  in  preRer\ing  the  Govern- 
ment which  they  fout'ht  in  two  wars  to 
protect;  and 

"Whereas  the^e  men.  of  unquestionable  al- 
Ifcciance.  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion confronting  otir  Nation,  and  the  abili- 
ty, views,  and  philosophies  of  the  persons 
charitcd  with  the  responsibility  of  conduct- 
ing I  ur  atfairs:  and 

"Whereas  at  the  national  convention  nt 
Los  Anceles.  Calif.,  they,  tliroueh  tlieir  or- 
ganir^ation.  tlie  American  Legion,  found  that 
the  security  of  our  Nation  required  that  the 
Secreti'ry  of  St.:ite,  Dean  Aclieson,  should  t>e 
replaced  with  a  jx-rson  possessii-.g  different 
views  and  philosophies;    i-.nd 

"Whereas  America  now  faces  the  darkest 
period  of  its  history,  with  a  condition  exist- 
ing that  dem.ands  prompt  and  positive  ac- 
tion in  o'or  domestic  and  foreign  policies; 
and 

"Wh.ereas  Dean  Achrson  has  weakened  our 
national  security  by  professing  confidence  in 
a  Government  employee  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  furn-shing  investigating  authori- 
ties with  false  infcrmaiion.  and  by  stich  ac- 
tion has  encouraged  others  to  follow  the 
footsteps  of  jald  Government  employee:  and 

"Whereric  Dean  Acheson  caused  to  be  pub- 
licized the  information  that  the  United 
States  would  not  defend  South  Korep  thus 
inviting  North  Korea  to  attempt  to  fores 
its  wishes  upon  South  Korea.  When  the 
aSray  started  the  United  States  was  forced  to 
send  improperly  equipped  soldiers  to  the 
scene  to  defend  South  Korea,  resulting  In  a 
casualty  list  far  greater  than  would  have 
resulted  had  proper  diplomatic  policies  been 
fstablished;    and 

"Whereas  "Dean  Acheson  has  failed  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
friendly  influence  Inside  China  to  weaken 
communistic  positions;  and 

"Whereas  Dean  Acheson  Influenced  the 
United  Nations  to  attach  the  aggressor  brand 
bill  against  China,  which  has  been  a  stum- 
bling block  to  peace  conferences  on  a  Korean 
peace  form.ula;   and 

"Whereas  he  has  permitted  the  Socialist 
Government  of  Great  Britain  to  meddle  in 
our  foreign  affairs  and  in  our  internal  aflair« 
and  thereby  stimulated  the  forces  of  appease- 
ment and  made  world  war  III  more  In- 
evitable: he  has  permitted  our  Government 
to  furnish  the  Socialist  Government  of 
Great  Britain  large  sums  cf  money,  taken 
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mm  tte  tazpsvcn  of  th«  United  autm.  to 
balM  SodaUit  operated  mine*  and  utiUtlc*: 
to  pnrcimjm  from  Fmnee  for  the  u>e  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  »28  000  000  Va  Intern- 
icatliiK  liquor  Includlrx^  I5«0,(X)0  sallons  claret 
wine.  &50.000  gallons  cti*ni{>agRe.  and  348.000 
gaUona  aparltlfs;  be  haa  permitted  to  be  oper- 
ated at  Donawttz.  AusUla.  a  CommuuUt- 
domlnatad  attei  plAnt  vlLbln  60  minutes 
from  tb«  RoKlan  outpoat:  and 

"Wbereaa  be  baa  faiicd  to  establish  a  for- 
elfn  policy  tbat  >s  dealgned  to  lnv;te  gocxl- 
vtll  and  conlklepce  of  other  nattona  but  on 
the  contrwT  haa  left  the  impraalon  on  other 
nations  that  our  plan  Is  to  get  our  way  by 
tbraata  and  taribaa.  He  has  overlooked  the 
mattar  of  tmdentandmg  the  natural  asplra- 
tkJiH  at  paopic  in  other  areaa  of  the  world. 
and  baa  naglacted  to  girt  others,  and  poten- 
tially trtCQdIy  nations,  an  understanding  In- 
sight into  our  point  of  rlew.  Be  haa  permit- 
ted a  poUcy  to  derelop  that  requires  our 
It  to  be  scattered.  In  an  ineffective 
ovw  the  glotM,  and  Jaopardlaed  our 
at  facHM,  tn  Canada,  the  Caribbean, 
and  ta  SooUk  AoMrlca:  and 

"WlMraaa  oar  present  situation  requires 
that  •  «taflniU  plan  be  promulfated.  that 
wtn  M  the  American  people  know,  axid  let 
the  vorld  kBo«,  what  our  plans  are;  and 

"WbarsM  It  has  already  been  determined. 
a-tOT  mature  study,  tbat  our  present  Secre- 
tary of  8t»ts  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  above, 
pranalsate  plana,  acceptable  to  other  po- 
tentially trlandly  nations,  that  will  promote 
and  daCsDd  our  oaUonal  seciirlty:  Therefore 
be  It 

"Metolved  bf  El  Sena  Post.  So.  M.  of  tK» 
AwuHemm  Le^tom.  That  our  represenUtlTes 
in  tto  Ssnats  and  Oongreas  be,  and  they 
are.  hsrsby  tastnietad.  aa  our  elected  Repre- 
seatatlVH,  to  forthwith  Institute  tmpeach- 
k(  ctoarfss  sgalnst  Dean  Acheson.  and 
for  early  action  upon  the  same." 
T%s  above  rasolntlon  was  adopted  by  a 
UAjorlty  vols  at  a  rsfular  meeting.  April  12. 
IMl. 

ALvasa    PLAxrr, 

ComsMader. 
W.  B.  Bara, 

Adjutant. 
Tbs  above  resolution  was  adopted  In  its 
entlrstf  by  the  memlMrablp  of  Reynolda 
Harjo  Fast.  Ro.  U3.  Okemah.  Okla..  at  its 
regular  masting  on  the  33d  day  of  April 
IMl. 

Bansom  W.  JunuMs. 

Post  Adfufnt. 
JvMtom  A. 


rMcifB  Psficy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAII  H.  HARRISON 

cm  irnwzif  o 

Of  TBB  BOUSB  C^  BSPBKSnrr  ATZTX8 

Thmrsdaw.  Maw  24. 1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyomios.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  for  the  formaUofn  of  a 
deflaite  poUcy  for  this  country  of  ours — 
a  pcriicy  In  which  all  the  people  will  have 
a  voice. 

I  have  coosistently  favored  a  truly  bi- 
partisan poUey,  one  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  oi  our  Nation  would 
be  taken  into  consideraticxL  This  would 
mean  that  the  xaajority  party— be  it 
rsmocieflf  or  Republican — shook!  call 
in  the  iMrtsn  of  the  minority  party,  to 
coitfer  vtth  them  aixl  to  determine  the 
eoont  this  eoantry  should  take  In  deal- 
Int  wldb  f oreiffn  aflaira. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ma*or;*v 
party  to  take  the  lead  in  svch  an  uiuI»t- 
takms.  They  are  the  party  m  power  and 
should  invite  minority  leaders  to  mrft 
With  th;"ra  for  such  purpc.s*\  Thu>,  tho 
men  who  represent  people  of  both  po- 
litical faiths  would  have  a  voice  m  the 
formation  of  our  forei?;n  policy.  But.  I 
repeat,  the  majority  party  leaders  should 
take  the  initiative,  and  this  the"  have  n')t 
done. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  two-party 
syst<»m  of  government  we  have  known  in 
this  country  for  many  generation.s  It 
is  a  system  which  has  operated  admi- 
rably, for  the  benefit  of  all  of  u.s  But 
in  recent  years  majority  party  lpad»'rs 
have  ignored  the  minority  rij^hts  under 
this  system  of  government  We  now  de- 
mand restoration  of  thase  rit;hts  and  of 
recognition  due  us  as  the  second-ranking 
major  party. 

While  I  believe  both  Republican::;  and 
Democrats  should  have  a  voice  in  deU'r- 
mining  OUT  foreign  policy,  and  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  foreign  policy  should  be 
determined  on  a  political  basis,  this 
should  be  above  party  politics  Those 
political  leaders  who  participate  in  pol- 
icy-making conferences  should  enter  into 
such  meetings  as  Americans  first  and  po- 
litical leaders  only  secondarily.  But  the 
conferees  should.  I  believe,  represent  peo- 
ple of  both  political  faiths,  for  the  good 
01  our  Nation. 

Members  of  the  eighty-second  croup. 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  president,  re- 
cently recommended  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  We  made  this  recommendation  in 
all  sincerity,  believing  it  to  be  m  the 
public  welfare.  I  still  believe  so  The 
action  of  the  freshman  Republican  group 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  the 
endorsement  of  the  minority  leader  and 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee. 

I.  personally,  herewith  make  one 
further  suggestion.  I  fully  realize  this 
suggestion,  if  followed,  would  represent 
a  drastic  change  in  tradition  and  per- 
haps would  meet  with  considerable  op- 
position, out  I  believe  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion would  be  an  opening  step  toward 
restoring  confidence  in  oui  Government. 
My  sug  h-stion  is  this:  That  the  State 
Department  be  reorganized  throughout. 
providing  even  for  a  change  in  the  name 
to.  perhaps,  the  Foreign  OfEce.  The  head 
of  this  office,  I  suggest,  would  have  Cabi- 
net rank,  but  his  appointment  would  be 
subject  to  congressional  approval  or  con- 
firmation. Thus,  the  people  themselves, 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, would  indirectly  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  their  foreign  officer 

Removal  of  Dean  Ache.scn  would  tjo  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  their  Govern- 
ment, but  I  do  not  believe  that  thLs  alone 
would  do  the  Job.  I  use  the  homely  illus- 
tration of  the  skunk  in  the  henhouse — 
you  can  remove  the  skunk,  but  it  takes 
a  long  time  for  the  smell  to  fade  away. 
Reorganization  of  the  State  Department 
might  be  compared  to  fumigation  of  the 
henhouse. 

Returning  to  my  original  subject  of 
determination  of  a  definite  foregin  pol- 
icy. The  administration  has  been  de- 
ploring the  apathy  of  the  American  peo- 


I  !e  toward  civilian  defense,  toward  mo- 
hi'.vatitn.  toward  the  defense  effort 
;  rn»'rally. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  this  apathy 
about  which  the  administration  ts  cry- 
'.ne  so  loudly  is  a  direct  re.sult  of  a  sim- 
ilar attitude  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
'.s'ratmn  Our  national  leaders  of  the 
I.tmociatic  Party  have  indicated  that 
tl^ey  intf  nd  to  do  nothing  about  the  pros- 
pect of  a  stalemate  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict Thty  show  an  amazinc  indiffer- 
(  ncp  to  the  American  ca.sualties — ever 
mountmi,'  m  number— in  Korea.  They 
l.ave  failed  to  as.sert  themselves  in  op- 
Vosit;on  to  continued  shipments  by  U.  N. 
nit  ions  to  Red  China.  They  have  per- 
mitted D-'partment  of  State  advice  to 
;pt  r.idt'  military  judgment  on  military 
Questions  in  connection  with  Korea. 

The  administration  has  so  lacked  any 
policy  that  this  country  has  completely 
rtver.sed  it.*elf.  within  a  few  months,  on 
t!;e  question  of  extending  aid  to  Na- 
tionalist China  and  defense  of  the  Island 
of  Formosa  Formerly  "not  within  our 
defence  perimeter,"  Formosa  now  is  be- 
lieved, in  official  circles,  to  be  vital  in  our 
defeases — a  rather  remarkable  similar- 
ity to  the  view  of  General  MacArthur, 
and  one  which  I  have  voiced  for  the  last 
year. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  crystal- 
lized. It  should  be  made  a  definite  one — 
and  all  the  people  should  have  a  voice 
111  Its  formation. 


We  Always  Lsagk  Wkea  We  Have  To 
Write  of  a  Seaway  From  the  Great 
Lakes  Down  Tkroufh  tibe  St.  Lawrence 
River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PKNNSTLVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr    VAN  ZANDT.     Mr,  Speaker,  the 

Glouce.'ter    'Mass.)    Times,   in   an   edi- 
torial dated  May  7,  1951.  says: 

We  always  laugh  when  we  ha-e  to  write 
'  'he  project  now  again  before  the  Hou.'^e 
P'lbllc  Works  Commlltee — a  "seaway"  from 
The  Great  Lakes  down  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  wO  be  built  Jointly  by  Canada  and 
•!.i.s  ruuntry. 

The  editorial  which  follows  mentions 
boondoggling,  and  so  forth: 

The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawkinct  Seawat 

We  always  laugh  when  we  have  to  write 
of  tlie  project  new  again  befcre  the  House 
Public  W' rks  Committee— a  seaway  from 
t;:e  Great  LaJces  djwn  through  the  St.  Law- 
Tfnce  River  to  be  built  Jotuily  by  Canada 
and  thU  country.  Even  F.  D.  R..  who  al- 
ways approved  vote -getting  bits  of  twoa- 
d'  i;j;!ing,  used  to  laugh  acout  the  seaway 
a:non>;  his  friends.  He'd  promised  the  mid- 
dle westerners  that  he  d  push  it,  he  taid.  and 
had  Kot  to  pretend  to  ketp  un  pushing. 

We  admit  that  we  don't  like  the  project. 
f  r  cue  rtason.  because  It  would  hurt  lis 
h'TP  In  New  England;  would  divert  much 
('  the  trade  that  paues  over  our  railroad 
cr  that  comes  to  cut  ports,  and  make  xu.  )f 


the  seaway  really  amounted  to  anything,  an 
l.-land  cut  oCf  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 
A:;d  bec.iuse  It  would  hurt  us,  we  object  to 
c  .ir  taxpayer  moneys  being  used. 

But.  from  the  whole  country's  standpoint, 
the  chances  are  it  would  liut  amount  to 
much.  There's  been  talk  of  ocean  liners 
landing  at  Chicago  cr  Deirolt.  Well,  the 
natvirai  place  for  them  to  land  is  New  Yorfc 
or  Boston  But  even  if  the  seaway  were 
built,  few  Queen  Marys,  or  even  far  smaller 
trans-Atlantic  ships  would  ever  make  what- 
ever piers  there  may  be  in  Great  Lakes 
cities.  The  proposed  depth  of  27  feet  for 
the  very  costly  present  pro  ect  would  make 
It  impossible,  and  any  deepening  of  the 
channel    would    make    it    ur.bearubly    cost:y. 

TTie  argument  tliat  iron  ore  frcm  Canada 
could  use  the  seaway  is  good — but  not  WLrtU 
building  the  seaway  to  meet.  The  end  can 
be  met  much  more  cheajiiy  We've  other 
sources  of  ore  fiom  foreign  fields,  and  are 
also  developing  It  from,  our  own  taconic  re- 
sources, A.s  for  the  seaway's  use  in  time 
of  war  as  a  sheltered  highway,  it  is  nulli- 
fied by  the  extreme  susceptibility  to  one 
well-placed  conNenticnal   bomb. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  in  short,  seems 
to  be  a  natural  In  the  way  of  boondoggle. 
Some  groups  in  the  Midwest  would  benefit 
by  It.  It  would  pick  up  votes  in  that  area. 
It  will  please  public  power  advocates  every- 
where. It  is  made  to  order  for  the  sjjenders. 
It's  a  beautiful  piece  of  poik  The  figures 
quoted  for  its  construction  are  so  far  only 
a  billion  or  so — but  if  the  mad  project  were 
ever  tried,  hovr  they  would  grow! 

Fortunately,  so  fa^  Congress  has  always 
laughed  when  the  seaway  has  come  up.  If 
it  should  ever  take  the  project  seriously. 
the  rest  of  us  would  have  to  get  serious  too. 


The  Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF   NFW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n'VES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  reports 
which  have  been  appearini:  in  the  pre.-s 
recently  concernins  the  new  tax  measure 
beinu  drafted  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  make  two  points 
clear  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficult job  which  faces  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  drafting  new  tax 
leiii.slation.  Any  criticism  I  may  make 
IS  meant  in  a  helpful  spirit,  and  I  hope 
that  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  committee 
accepts  it.  Secondly,  my  remarks  are 
baoed  entirely  on  press  accounts,  which 
I  will  presume  are  factual  unless  they 
are  contradicted. 

I  understand  it  is  proposed  to  obtain 
an  additional  $3,000,000,000  by  increas- 
ing individual  income  taxes.  We  ex- 
pected some  increase  in  income  taxes, 
but  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

In  addition.  $2,000,000,000  additional 
will  be  taken  from  corporations,  thus  in- 
creasing costs  which  will  be  passed  on 
to  consumers,  and  $1,000,000,000  will  be 
added  by  increasing  excise  taxes. 

This  excise  tax  matter  is.  to  my  mind, 
the  most  insidious  feature  of  the  whole 
business,   because  you  don't  know  it's 


being  taken  from  you  until  it's  gone.  It 
sounds  very  simple  to  Increase  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  so-called  'luxury"  items,  but 
who  is  going  to  pay  that  increase?  I'll 
tell  ycu  who — the  same  taxpayer  that  is 
already  paying  an  extra  three  billion  in 
income  taxes. 

And  just  what  are  "luxury"  items?  Is 
an  automobile  a  luxury?  Evidently, 
some  t>elieve  it  is,  since  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  excise  tax  42  percent.  That 
is  what  th3  hike  from  7  to  10  percent 
amounts  to.  Yet  there  are  many  States 
in  the  United  States  where  an  automobile 
is  a  necessity  for  a  wage  earner  to  get  to 
work,  for  children  to  get  to  school,  or 
for  a  housewife  to  do  her  shopping.  And 
automobiles  wear  out. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  pride  in  this 
country  that  we  have  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  way  of  material  goods, 
each  individual  in  this  country  has  more 
than  any  place  else.  He  eats  better, 
dresses  better,  is  better  housed,  and  has 
more  conveniences  than  the  resident  of 
any  other  nation. 

In  Pi-ance  or  England,  for  example, 
only  those  persons  in  the  higher-income 
brackets  own  automobiles,  but  in  this 
country  everyone  owns  an  automobile. 
If  you  don't  think  so.  go  out  to  Me- 
morial bridge  tomorrow  morning  about 
8  o'clock.  Back  in  the  days  when  a  horse 
and  buggy  was  the  most  reliable  form  of 
transportation,  an  automobile  might 
have  been  considered  a  luxury,  but  times 
have  changed. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  excise  tax 
on  car.s — and  it  is  the  greatest  dollar 
increase  of  any  propc^ed  by  the  tax 
planners — it  is  also  recommended  that 
the  present  cent  and  a  half  Federal  tax 
en  gasoline  be  hiked  to  2  cents  a  gallon. 
But  let's  keep  in  mind  that  at  the  same 
time  many  of  the  States  have  been 
forced  to  increase  their  State-gasoline 
taxes  in  order  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
highway  maintenance. 

The  manufacturer's  tax  on  trucks  and 
busses  would  go  up  from  5  to  8  percent, 
an  increase  of  60  percent.  Just  how  a 
truck  is  a  luxury  to  the  farmer  who  is 
hauling  his  livestock  to  market,  or  to 
the  trucker  who  finds  in  it  his  means  of 
livelihood,  I  do  not  know.  But  at  any 
rate,  he  will  pay  more  tax  on  it  if  he  is 
able  to  buy  a  new  one,  plus  payin?:  addi- 
tional gasoline  tax.  plus  paying  addi- 
tional income  tax. 

But  supposing  that  he  simply  can't  af- 
ford to  buy  a  new  truck,  and  his  old  one 
stops  running.  He  needs  a  new  part. 
But  auto  parts  and  accessories  have  their 
tax  rate  hiked  from  5  to  8  percent,  so 
even  the  cost  of  keeping  his  vehicle  run- 
ning has  been  elevated. 

This  all  leads  me  to  wonder  why  the 
automobile  industry  is  being  treated  like 
a  stepchild  by  the  administration.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  Industries  that 
through  its  Industrial  potential  had  more 
to  do  with  winning  World  War  II  than 
any  other.  If  it  is  weakened  by  exces- 
sive taxation,  the  entire  economic  and 
military  strength  of  the  country  will  be 
weakened. 

I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  I  am 
not  here  pleading  the  cause  of  the  auto- 


mobile industry  in  particular,  except  that 
I  believe  in  this  case  it  is  being  discrimi- 
nated against.  My  only  connection  with 
the  automobile  industry  is  that  I  drive 
an  automobile.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
see  any  one  business  or  group  set  upon 
by  Congress  in  an  imfair  manner,  par- 
ticularly when  that  business  is  producing 
something  that  is  very  important  to  a 
large  segment  of  the  American  public. 

I  have  been  greatly  distressed,  in  gen- 
eral, by  the  effect  that  many  of  these  tax 
measures  promise  to  have  on  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  W'e  have  always 
taken  price  in  providing  our  children 
with  a  college  education,  whenever  it 
was  at  all  possible. 

But  I  seriously  doubt  whether  a  man 
who  is  now  making  $10,000  a  year  can  pay 
his  income  tax,  his  excise  taxes,  his  sales 
taxes,  his  property  taxes,  while  support- 
ing his  family  at  the  present  inflated  cost 
of  living  and  still  send  his  children 
through  college.  Yet  SIO.OOO  a  year  used 
to  be  considered  a  good  "goal"  for  a  man 
to  shoot  at,  if  he  wanted  to  consider  him- 
self fairly  successful. 

It  should  also  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  drastic  income  tax 
increase  affecting  the  low  and  middle 
income  groups,  that  this  will  undoubtedly 
bring  forth  a  justified  demand  by  labor 
for  another  round  of  pay  raises.  These 
will  probably  be  granted,  thus  adding  to 
manufacturing  ,osts.  and  we'll  soon  hear 
demands  from  the  farmers  for  a  read- 
justment of  parity  prices.  By  then,  the 
inflation  merry-go-round  will  be  whirl- 
ing on  its  dizzy  way. 

These  effects  should  all  be  taken  Into 
account  in  drafting  this  tax  bill.  Our 
principal  task  should  be  concerned  with 
curtailing  Federal  extravagance,  rather 
than  reducing  the  standard  of  living  in 
this  country.  Steps  are  being  taken  here 
and  now  that  may  well  influence  the  fu- 
ture of  America  for  the  next  century. 
They  should  be  taken  with  caution. 

For  while  we  are  not  doing  too  well  in 
maintaining  our  standard  of  living  here 
at  home,  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote 
nine  billion  dollars  to  improve  it  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Our  taxpayers  will  be 
asked  to  forego  a  new  car  or  a  new  home, 
but  when  some  of  our  "big  wheels"  in 
the  Government  think  they  need  a  little 
more  room,  they  start  to  take  over  a 
couple  of  the  swankiest  apartment  build- 
ings in  Washington.  Thanks  to  n*y  es- 
teemed friend  and  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Senices  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  they  did  not  get  very 
far.  But  it  was  not  because  they  did  not 
try. 

To  sum  up  my  remarks  I  want  to  say 
that  I  realize  the  difficult  task  which 
faces  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee. 
I  hope  to  see  a  tax  bill  written  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  I  want  it  to  be  an  equi- 
table tax  bill,  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
one  group  or  industry  made  the  "goat" 
of  our  increased  need  for  funds. 

I  don't  want  to  see  the  living  standards 
of  this  country  putted  to  fatten  foreign 
countries  or  to  provide  a  carved  walnut 
desk  for  some  bureaucrat  to  put  his  feet 
on.  Some  of  our  so-called  "experts" 
here  in  Washington  seem  to  think  tbat 
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tbeiY  Is  no  bottom  to  the  American  tax 
barrel.  Well,  there  is  and  we  are  rery 
llJcely  to  hit  it  scon. 

Some  of  them  think  that  our  resources 
are  Uke  the  Biblical  story  of  the  five  bar- 
ley loaves  and  the  two  fishes — that  they 
can  be  made  to  supply  everyone  and  still 
have  plenty  left  over.  I  would  like  to 
remind  them  that  this  Is  the  story  of  a 
miracle,  and  a  miracle  Is  exactly  what  is 
going  to  be  reqiilred  to  save  this  couniry 
unless  we  restore  some  sane  financial 
policies  m  cur  national  Government. 


Workiaf  Cossi^ssaieB 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rujmxnx 

W  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDITATnnEa 

Thttrjday  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  few  days  ago  a  House  Judiciary 
Stiboommittee.  together  with  the  clerk. 
Walter  Lee.  and  Senator  LANcn.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Judiciary,  and  Mr.  J  C. 
Ruddy,  went  to  Fort  Pierce.  Fla..  in  my 
district,  to  make  an  inspection  and  In- 
Testieatioa  of  the  merits  of  a  bill  pending 
before  the  committees  of  the  respective 
Houses.  This  committee  made  a  most 
wholesome  impression  upon  the  people 
of  Port  Pierce  and  St.  Lucie  County. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Enna.  Jr..  the  editor  of  the 
Fort  Pierce  News- Tribune,  commented 
Tcry  favorably  on  the  work  done  by  this 
suboomailttee  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
and  I  am  including  therein  the  editorial 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

IM  This  Cocicn 

(By  H.  T.  Enns,  Jr  ) 

eommmmaaat,  rt  was  a  rucAsvax;  coux  iack 

TO   SKS    US    SOON 

St.  LucU  County  has  entertained  many 
dlstln(uUb«<l  guests  In  the  past.  To  our 
knowtodK*.  howerer.  last  weekend  was  the 
first  time  we  bave  bad  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining      a      oongreslonal       Investigating; 

OOBABltttaC 

And  tt  was  a  pleasure. 

TiM  four  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•cntattvaa.  our  own  Dwlght  L.  Rogers.  An- 
gler L.  Goodwin,  of  Massacbusetta:  Tiiad- 
detis  Ifachrowlcs.  of  Michigan;  and  Peter 
W.  Rodlno.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey;  along  with 
Waltsr  Lee,  the  clerk  of  the  committee:  and 
J.  Carltste  RxMfdy.  of  tbe  Senate  Judiciary 
Ccmmltt**  ttaff.  arrived  about  noon  Satur- 
day. 

Tt«y  qwnt  Saturday  afternoon,  Sunday 
and  moat  of  Monday  Investigating  and 
ebacklng  tb«  claim  of  tbe  Port  of  Fort 
Flares  against  tbe  Government  for  the  years 
during  World  War  11  when,  for  security  rea- 
•ona.  tb«  port  was  closed  to  cooamerclal 
traflc. 

Senator  Wiluam  Lurasa,  of  North  Dakota. 
wlfo  bad  plaansd  to  b«  here  for  the  entire 
InTssttgatkm.  was  delayed  but  did  arrlvs  in 
tlma  to  cback  over  tbe  situs  tloo. 

Looks  like  met  ion 

A  Dtanbar  of  good  tblnga  cams  out  of  tbs 
Infastlgatian.  First  and  foremost,  we  bave  a 


'*-Vl  *-*>—  r>nt  In  full. 

r  !r  >-o  rv^v.re.     And 

rn  f'-plent  rhance 

s'.-h  pavir.f:u  to  be 

A    t(  :h    ',^'■'    House 


fee'ilns;  that  the  per*  rialm  1«  much  nparrr  *n 
being  acknowle<li:"cl  and  p«kl  tha:,  at  a  v 
other  lime  during  the  yetrs  il  .^as  fcoi-a 
pending. 

New  t.hat  d('<>.<;n't  n-    .:'.  ■*■<•  'hi-  ic  '.he  claim 
Is  "^s  gccd  a.s  paid      I'   i'   es  mean  we  think 
therf  Is  a  gr<od  c'.iir'""  '. 
perhaps,   but   or.   :^  cm 
we  deflnttelv  feel  thor° 
lor  a  bill  recrmmendir. 
reporietl    favr.rablv    ■  'U 
aod    6en.ite    c   i'.in'.ittees 

Then,  tt  •>  tt  w  s  gootl  to  see  the  manner 
In  which  the  Mtr-hers  cf  the  congressional 
crmrr.'.t'ee  fur.f!'  :-.ed  A".'.  ■  :  ^s  have  heard, 
at  time*..  a*-:"ur  tr;"^  ^  ^.•' h  varlcais  mem- 
ber.s  of  Coiier?«s  hive  made  Not  all  of  the 
comments  hav»  bcrn  v.  n.Hy  complimentary. 

We  d  n  t  )cn  v  ah-^ut  any  other  com- 
mittees—  we  do  tc:;ow  ahrut  this  cne.  They 
had  a  Job  to  do — and  th."v  did  It  Any  one 
who  .sat  In  or.  the  '  u.sires.'-  sps.'^'.i  .^  v>jn 
learned  that  the  commifer  u  ii!t  facts — 
and  the  questi'ins  they  askefi.  th»»  !  •  ra 
they  wa.-ited  "'j  che^lt.  wfre  c-.-nvu.i'i:..^  e-vl- 
d'ir.ce  that  they  knew  w:.at  ti.ey  were  here 
for.  and  how  to  fot   wh.^t   the;:  '^ mtcd. 

They  (Tot  'he  facts,  tor  Brb  Griffin.  B. 
A.^nold.  Th.  d  C':ir:-cn.  Raymmd  Pord.  and 
the  other?,  eaic  clear  ".nd  c  nci.ce  answers 
t;i  the  questions  'ind  m.'de  a  m<;s*  c  nvinclng 
presentation  r.f  the  port  nt  fort  Pierce  case. 
Griffin,  as  a  member  r,f  The  county  commls- 
Elon  and  the  p'.r:  authority,  h.is  puisued  this 
nratter  ten.TCl:  usly  fcr  years,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  hrin^tm,'.-  it  this  far  along. 

The  consensus  ^'f  opinl'^n  of  the  members 
of  the  ccngrefiSlrKial  comn>i'Tpp — ind  -vp  are 
not  quorlns  anybtydy  just  t-ivin^  an  Inirre^- 
sion — seemed  to  be  that  the  claim  wa.s  a  just 
and  fair  one.  and  'hnt  it  •*•?!.•;  hi=;h  tiir.e  >onie- 
tlung  was  d<  ne  abi.,ut  it.  To  that.  .'.  c  t;:or- 
cughly  agree. 

We  Uked  thi'K  „ 

Sure  the  members  cf  the  comniuit-e  nad 
a  gCKXi  time  while  they  were  h':'re  A-  N.ist 
we  hope  they  did — certainly  ti.e  i'  .i.^  i.tre 
tri.-:d  to  see  th-.t  'hey  ei.J':v.;  .1  •hr'ir, selves. 
Just  as  St.  Lucie  C^un^y  pe;p'.p  al'.v.ivs:  'ry 
to  see  that  distinguished  ?u«'sts  ar«»  tii'^r- 
talned:    and  that   they  want    to   cnnv   ^'^''^c. 

Thumbnails  on  the  Conare^.siiTen  whi  were 
here:  Rogers  v.e  a;i  know  Hi.s  recfpf'  :.  .ft 
the  lunch  Monday  told  more  than  w.  r  ;-; 
what  the  frlks  here  think  ul  Dwk,ht 
he  thinks  as  much  of  u?.  Goodwin-  - 
and  soUd,  well-informed — seen>=  t  .  thi:;i 
a  businessman 

RooiNO'  Calm,  but  alert  tc  al!  'hit  t<!  , 
on;  Inquisitive  mind  for  facts  didn  t 
him  long  to  find  out  how  many  e  -d  Jersrv- 
Ites  know  a  good  thing  when  they  foui.d  i'. 
and  had  adopted  St  Lucie  C  lUniy  M.*ch- 
Bowicz;  Keen  aud  alert,  anulyiuai-tvpe  f 
mind — not  content  with  auxrace  lacji.  *....:;! 
fundamentals. 

Not  much  to  w-rry  abou*  'r  the^-e  '.a-*^  •"  > 
are  typical  of  the  yotinc^er  Members  wh  ^  ;i:o 
being  elected  ti)  our  C  >nl^r^.-R  these  dHV« 

Senator  Lances  we  talked  to  only  brleHv  — 
but  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  forceful  chara.  t»r. 
a  power  in  the  Senate,  and  an  exctilent 
speaker  there  can  be  no  ck^ubt. 

Ruddy  and  Lee:  Two  of  the  ariswers  a.«  * 
why  and  how  congressional  committees  can 
undertake  such  a  volume  of  work,  and  handle 
It  with  eflJdency  and  dispatch 

We  hope  they  will  all  ccme  bu^k  t;  see 
us  again — and  s^xin. 

Conventions  are  Important  at  times  Eur, 
we  can't  help  wondering  If  a  convention  on 
pest  control  Is  as  Important  to  ttie  people 
of  St.  Lucie  County  as  the  p<:>ssibi>ity  of 
contributing  to  a  satlsfact^  ry  settlement  of 
the  harbor  clainx 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OK  (..ALirOHNiA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jliundaij,  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
perml-sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix.  I  would  hke  to  include  an 
editorial  by  Sylvia  F,  Porter,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  repnnied  by  the  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp  ,  of  Dover.  Del. 

International  Lif^xs  motto  i.s  "You 
and  every  rnan  in  bu'=ine-.'J  are  tni.ste?s 
of  thi.s  Na'icn  and  the  world."  In  place 
cf  conventional  in.  titutional  advertis- 
ing, Internat.on.^.l  Latex  carries  cut  a 
phase  cf  the  respcn.sibility  implied  in 
that  m  ;•/  T  by  piacm?  editorials  in  prom- 
inf'nt  metropolitan  papers  from  lime  to 
lime  Other  Members  have  also  re- 
marked. I  am  sv.re,  iiE>on  the  liberal,  op- 
timistic, and  thcroushly  democratic 
outlock  cf  the.  e  editoriaLs.  They  are  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  true  believers  in  our 
great  free  en!crpni"e  potential  and  our 
ability  to  "vercome  economic  obstacles 
and  inteii.ational  hazards. 

Publ'>at!cn  of  informed  encourrTe- 
ment  and  well-considered  advic?  by  a 
leading  busine.^s  firm  Ls  a  public  service 
to  be  commended,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  i\:.>  appcrlunily  to  ccn'Jiralulate 
Interna'. or^al  Latex  Corp.,  and  the  cl-air- 
mrn  cf  ^.^  buard  of  directors.  Mr.  A.  N. 
Spanel, 

I  am  sure  my  cclleaeues  w:il  enjoy 

reading  Babies  Equal  Boom,  the   most 

recent  in  the  In'crnational  Latex  series: 

Bab:£3  Equm.  Boom 

I  By  .yylvia  P.  Porter) 

lafce  3.548,000  babies  born  in  1950. 

Bundle  them  into  a  batch;  bounce  them 
"';  r  ■■fT  "he  b' untiful  land  that  Is  America. 
W.Kit  do  you  get? 

Boom. 

You  get  thf  biggest,  brxjmiest  boom  ever 
known  In  history; 

You  eet  a  preview  of  a  prosp)€rlty  In  1971 
that  will  make  the  prosperity  of  1951  lock 
picayune, 

You  l^et  the  assurance  that  in  future  years 
up  u  be  ;'.ble  to  consume  everything  our  In- 
(;u.^t;-.es  produce — plus; 

\',u  get  a  stunning  answer  to  those  who 
cy  uut  Hi  harrur  at  the  way  our  industries 
..-e  expanding  and  who  foreciiat  in  mournful 
t.  r.s  tha*  we're  In  danger  of  producing  our- 
^'.•'vfs  ;;it.^  a  panic; 

V  1  :f  t  an  equally  stunning  answer  to 
ti-.  ■  e  v.ni)  shudder  at  the  economic  Impllca- 
ti.)n.s  of  peace  and  who  whisper  that — lyjrd 
;■•  1})  u---we  c'.n  t  afford  to  make  peace  be- 
cause if  we  do  and  if  we  stop  putting  so 
much  into  remobillzatlon,  we'll  fall  flat  on 
our  hnaiicml  face. 

Take  3. 348, (XX)  babies. 

A  Id  them  to  the  rest  of  us.    What  do  you 

Yon  get  an  America  holding  153490,000 
people,  21.000,000  more  than  a  decade  ago 
and  a  total  no  population  expert  dared  fore- 
cast would  exiat  at  this  date. 

The  Census  Bureau  estimated  tbe  popu- 
lation uf  the  United  SUtes  at  153,490,000.  an 
increase  of  3,546.000  during  tbe  past  jfear." 
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the  dispatch  from  Washington  read  the  other 
d.^y 

It  w.is  j'jst  A  sincle  st.'.tistical  sentence  on 
the  fi:.:'n.-:.il  iie.is  ticker;  it  didnt  even  make 
Itt06t  papers 

But  I  submit  that  lltti'  item  is  one  of  the 
biggest  economic  stones  ol  our  time — ;-n 
Item  far.  far  mor"  sii:nincant  than  the  ma- 
jority of  stones  makinsj  rrcnt-piit'e  hf  adunes. 

Per  that  Item  p  unds  home  asam  that 
America   is  growing   at   a    phenomt-iiui   riite. 

We're  exp!odin.'  every  t'leory  of  puiiuhi- 
tinn.  making  a  mockery  of  every  predirtiun 
of  the  prophet.-: 

The  l."test  p  pulati'Mi  increa'^e  c.v.i't  be 
explained  bv  .savmj;  it's  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II  Thai  explanation  w  ..s  O  K. 
for   1946-47.     It    doesn't    hold   lor    1949-50. 

Nor  can  it  be  explained  by  say. nit  it  s  th.e 
reaction  to  Korea.  The^e  increases  won't 
show  up  until  the  next  figures  are  out. 

What  was  abnormal  is  becrmiuc;  norm.'vl. 
Ill  leave  the  social  explanations  to  the 
sociologists  but  without  anyone's  aid,  I  can 
see  these  vatt  economic  implications. 

Last  year,  we  added  the  equ;v.\lent  of  a 
new  Louisian:  to  our  market.  This  year 
we'll  add  the  equivalent  ol  another  Okla- 
homa. 

Just  iinatiine  how  much  the.-e  extra  people. 
these  new  matkets  wni  absorb — in  food,  in 
clothing:,  in  gadgets,  in  housme,  in  services. 

We  cant  ev?n  us.  1910  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  any  longer.  We're  bigger  by 
21.000,000    people. 

We  cr.n't  even  debate  about  the  danzers 
of  plant  ex]:'ansion  In  terms  of  the  forties. 
Since  W'  rid  W.ir  II.  wt 've  been  adding  more 
tl. ;■.:■.   '2  ":^,o.OOO  Americans  every  year. 

Oir  lactones  must  exp.uid  just  to  keep 
p  .ce.  If  they  weren't  expanding,  wed  lit- 
er .lly  be  busting  our  seams. 

And  cizmg  Into  my  crystal  ball,  I  can  see 
the  babies  of  1950  getting  married  to  each 
ether  in  19V0  and  then  soing  out  to  buy 
everythmgr  from  autos  to  zippers — and  boy, 
what  a  boom. 


Our  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

OF    NE'.V    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Jlr  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimou.'^  con.'::ent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  National  Commander  Erie 
Cocke.  Jr  .  cf  the  '.m.n-'.can  Leizion.  be- 
fore tl:e  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
Stares.  Port  of  New  YorL,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-.A  toria  Hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
May  22.  19"^  1.  on  th»  orca.'-ion  o*'  the  ob- 
scrvanic  of  N:it'oiial  Maritime  Day. 

It  i.s  my  belief  that  this  i.s  one  of  the 
most  comprenensivf"  presLntations  of  the 
I'iCfd  for  merchant  marine  expansion 
tli.it  ha,s  been  offered  recently,  and  I 
V.  (luM  iiKe  to  drpw  the  attention  of  the 
^'ember5  to  what  I  coni'lr'er  a  subject 
of  paramo'jnt  intere-^t  to  everyone. 

Fv.'llovMr:4  are  the  remarks  of  Com- 
mander Cocke. 
Ac- -JF-  ^  yy  Nat'o.val  Comm^ndeb  Erle  Cocke, 

JK  .  ■■(    THE  Ar-irt^iCAN   Legi.in,  Beiohe  the 

P.;uriLLi  r.s    Cr  fn    of    thi    L'.n'Itfd    St.aTes, 

Port  or  Xtw  York 

I  V,  .ii^t  yru  to  know  how  very  crateful  and 
prvud  I  am  t  >  join  with,  you  In  this  observ- 
ance of  Na'ioiial  Maritime  Day. 


Grateful  for  the  opfX)rtunity  to  personally 
extend  the  birthday  wishes  of  the  American 
Lotion 

And  proud  for  the  privilege  of  telling  just 
a  httie  about  our  own  national  security  pro- 
pram  as  It  relates  to  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

Tt.day  is  a  hiz  day  in  .\raeric.^.n  history.  I 
only  wish  thai  mere  people  outside  ihis  room 
and  oiitaide  your  profession  could  appre- 
ciate how  really  bit:  it  is. 

When  the  steamship  Saronnah  steamed 
awHV  from  the  Georgia  city  of  that  name 
on  Mav  2'2.  1819.  a  new  era  was  born.  'Ihe 
United  States  has  traveled  to  world  leader- 
ship  in   its  walce. 

.TtToally  I  think  historians  hnve  been  all 
t  'o  rr.uctant  m  recognizing  the  part  played 
ijy  c'lr  men  of  the  sea  m  the  making  of 
A'nerica  Prai:-ie  schi^oners  and  the  people 
who  drove  them  west  won  world-wide  lame. 
They  built  the  roads  and  harnessed  rail  and 
river  to  the  needs  of  productive  living.  But 
they  W(Te  not  the  only  pioneers.  Their  ef- 
forts paid  off  in  terms  of  a  powerful  and 
propr.>erous  Nation  because  of  the  efforts  of 
ofiier  pioneers  who  built  and  sailed  ocean- 
g  >lnc  ships  under  American  colors. 

There  are  a  great  many  contributions  to 
a  better  and  stranger  nation  for  which  '-very 
American  can  eive  thanks  to  our  merchant 
ir.Rrine.  But  the  one  which  stands  cut  in 
ir.y  mind,  and  I  think  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
cro:-sed  an  ocean  to  ficht.  Ls  the  incredible 
record  of  delivering  men  and  materiel  to 
the  fighting  fronts  of  World  War  II. 

That  was  a  huge  job.  and  it  tcxik  us  almost 
three  full  years  to  develop  a  fleet  capable  of 
handling  it.  We  came  out  of  that  war  with 
the  world's  finest  merchant  marine.  It  took 
us  only  1  year  to  let  apathy  and  unbridled 
optimism  destroy  It. 

Gentlemen,  you  don't  have  to  be  reminded 
of  the  pjlicy  mistakes  that  were  made  in 
thc*e  days  of  all-out  one-worldism  But 
none  of  them,  in  my  o;-inion,  iiivoived  less 
of  foresight  and  greater  dam.ase  to  the  future 
security  of  this  country  than  the  scuf.lmg 
of  cur  merchant  marine. 

Even  now.  after  5  years,  when  you  look 
back  on  what  w.ts  done  and  w  liat  was  pro- 
p<.).=od  to  be  done  with  American  vessels,  you 
w.int  to  belie'.e  it  never  hai;pened. 

We  actually  sold  mure  than  1,000  merchant 
ships  at  cost  price  to  foreign  interests.  The 
sell-out  might  well  have  continued  right  up 
to  the  time  of  war  in  Korea  had  not  the  Con- 
gress called  a  halt.  Scores  uf  shipyards  with 
all  of  their  facilities  were  forced  to  shut 
down.  Workers  were  idled  by  the  hundreds 
cf  thousands  and  many  of  them  had  to  adapt 
their  skills  to  other  trades. 

The  American  Legion  can  claim  some 
credit  for  beating  down  still  other,  more  de- 
structive, proposals.  It  wa-s  actually  sug- 
gf  s.ed  that  some  500  ships  be  given  to  foreign 
governments.  There  were  those  who  in- 
sisted that  this  CJovernment  pennit  their 
ships  to  carry  M  irshall  plan  gv>ods  at  our  ex- 
j:'eT;se.  And  others  demanded  that  .American 
toreicn  trade  be  consicned  in  large  part  to 
vessels  flying  every  flag  except  the  Stars  and 
Striws. 

The  importance  of  these  proposals  is  not  so 
much  that  they  were  defeated  but  that  they 
were  entertained  at  all.  They  reflect  a  com- 
ple'e  disregard  of  the  one  premise  upon 
which  all  of  our  security  thinking  and 
planning  must  bi'  br-sed. 

That  is  the  war  potential  of  these  United 
St.ites. 

American  strength  is  the  strength  cf  the 
non-Communist  world.  The  chance  of  sur- 
vival lor  free  nations  wanting  to  keep  t'leir 
freedom  vanes  in  direct  ratio  to  America's 
capacity  to  defeat  aggression.  You  do  not 
fo>ter  either  peace  or  survival  by  taking 
away  from  the  one  nation  that  would  have 
to  carry  a  war  the  things  it  needs  to  win  a 
War. 


The  tragic  retreat  from  reall.sm  that 
brought  on  our  military  collapse  during  t!ie 
five  wishful  years  after  VJ-day  viU  go  down 
as  one  oi  the  black  chapters  in  AineriCi.u 
history.  It  was  part  of  an  old  pattern — a 
pattern  of  all-out  and  sell-out  that  makes 
way  for  a  new  war  while  the  old  one  is  still 
fresh. 

Now  we  have  the  new  war — a  vicluus  and 
costly  killer  war  m  Korea,  By  C'eneral  Mac- 
.Arthur  s  own  testimony,  the  T*fnty -fourth 
Diviaioii  was  sacrificed  last  summer  su  that  we 
culd  tift  ready  to  fight  alter  the  flghiii.g 
.staried.  I  pray  to  God  that  this  time,  praise 
of  the  heroic  dead  will  not  be  permitted  to 
cb.^cure  tiie  preparedness  failure  that  made 
their  heroism  and  their  deaths  necessary, 

A  program  of  universal  m.ihtary  training 
started  as  late  as  1949  might  have  headed 
off  Communist  agnressiou  in  Korea.  Cer- 
tainly. It  would  have  given  us  in  terms  of 
tr.uned  manpower  a  chance  to  meet  the 
attack  head-on 

Was  It  better  to  use  4  or  6  months  of 
our  youngsters'  time  and  $800.000. COO  to 
train  them  to  fight,  or  spend  lO.OOO  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  in  Korea? 

We  had  that  choice  and  we  chose  wrong 
We  ran  with  the  tide,  and  now  we  are  having 
to  buck  the  tide  to  get  back  to  a  position 
of  reasonable  military  preparedness. 

Tae  American  Legion  believes  that  a  strong 
and  modern  merchant  fleet  Is  e.ssentlal  to 
such  a  posture.  By  strong  I  mean  the  world's 
leader  in  design,  In  tonnage,  In  speed,  and  In 
convertibility  for  wartime  use.  We  do  not 
hhv  that  type  of  fleet  now,  and,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  we  c^o  not  have  even  a  policy  at  top 
Government  level  that  would  produce  It 

In  spite  of  the  current  lessons  of  the  Ko- 
rean W7ir.  there  Is  still  a  tendency  In  some 
quarters  to  play  down  the  future  Importance 
of  merchant  vessels.  We  are  told  that  guided 
missiles,  atomic  rockets,  and  tLe  rest  of  the 
push-button  weapons  will  do  all  the  work 
from  now  on — that  next  time  most  of  us  can 
sit  Dack  and  take  it  all  la  on  television.  Now, 
I  am  no  research  expert,  and  I  have  no  crys- 
tal ball,  but  you  learn  a  few  things  about 
wars  by  flghtlng  one — ar,d  you  don't  forget 
them. 

The  next  war.  like  the  last  one,  will  be  won 
by  the  man  who  can  see  the  business  end  of 
the  enemy  s  gun.  He  has  to  be  where  the 
shooting  IS.  and  the  only  way  he  can  get 
there  with  enough  help  Is  by  ship. 

You  can't  argue  air  power  against  sea 
p<jwer  any  more  than  you  can  argue  back- 
field  against  a  line.  Both  are  necessary. 
Both  are  members  of  the  same  team.  And 
both  have  the  same  over-all  mission  i  To  de- 
liver, equip,  and  support  the  troops  which 
ultimately  must  occupy  the  enemy's  ground. 
The  Berlin  airi.ft  was  a  dramatic  advance 
In  air  transport.  But  I  doubt  very  much  If 
the  success  of  that  operation  would  apply  to 
a  Tokyo  airlift. 

The  emergency  Job  done  by  America's  marl- 
t.me  fleet  m  supplying  m*en  and  materials  in 
Korr..  has  been  no  less  remiirkable.  During 
m;  visit  to.  the  batUe  front  and  Japan  I  had  a 
good  chance  to  see  that  supply  Hue  function- 
ing. I  a.^sure  you.  If  all  of  our  other  problems 
there  had  been  met  as  successfully  as  that 
one  tht  campaign  In  Korea  would  be  a  happy 
memory  today. 

In  terms  of  fire  power,  the  GI  has  It  on  the 
Red  soldier  4  to  1.  Your  shij>s  brought  that 
fire  power  to  liira. 

Food  and  clothinp  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  United  NatK..n.s  troops  are  unheard 
cf  by  the  people  they  are  fighting.  The  PX's, 
the  chocolate  bars,  the  plasma,  and  the  let- 
ters, all  of  the  items  that  go  to  make  that 
lli'e  a  little  more  llvahie,  had  co.me  over  In 
United  States  bottoms.  It  was  a  matter  of 
real  pride  to  me  to  see  th  nonchalant  atti- 
tude .ilth  which  the  men  received  these  «up- 
piles.  Tliey  knew  vhat  to  expect  of  Amer- 
ica'■■  m;.y-t:me  service — and  they  haven't  beea 
let  down. 
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Our  KorMta  perforni«nce.  matrttlmewlae, 
would  be  reaararlng  to  all  of  in  who  arc  con- 
cerned abotit  ■  well-rnucded  national  de- 
fenne  profram  except  tor  sereral  key  factora. 
In  the  fint  place,  tbe  teat  to  limited.  Mill- 
tarj  trancport  needa  In  Korea  are  ]\iat  a  bare 
traction  of  what  we  would  be  faced  with  tn 
the  first  month  of  anotber  world  war  To- 
day we  are  aappiylnf  a  relatlTely  small  force 
acroaa  frteodly  waten.  Tomorrow  we  could 
be  enlaced  on  a  dcaen  fronta  In  two  con- 
tlnenta.  with  rubnuirlnea  and  planes  contest- 
ing cTery  approscta. 

Considered  in  thto  light,  the  rendition  of 
cur  maritime  reacurcwe  at  this  moment  rep- 
resents a  powerful  tnrltatlon  to  tlie  Kremlin 
to  start — and  wtn— a  global  war.  I  know  of 
no  other  tteld  In  which  we  are  so  weak  and 
In  which  tbere  to  so  little  serious  motion 
being  made  to  do  tomethlog  about  it. 

Dsing  ail  available  thlpa.  Including  those 
In  mothballs,  we  do  net  hare  enough  pas- 
senger-carrying  vessels  to  deiiver  50  percent 
of  the  troopa  that  would  have  to  go  overseas 
In  a  new  war. 

Of  the  ships  we  do  have,  a  lar^e  propor- 
tion are  slow-speed  Victory  and  Liberty  types 
that  would  be  easy  marks  for  submarines. 
And  yet.  in  all  ctf  these  United  States, 
there  are  now  tinder  cunstructicn  exactly 
two  paaaeoger  carriers  suitable  for  trocp 
movement. 

I  nndcrvtand  that  jour  Industry  U  pre- 
parad  to  pat  up  substantial  capital  toward 
the  building  of  a  new  aeries  of  pasaengsr 
BhJpa  eap«ble  of  carrytng  five  divisions  nf 
troopa  In  wartime.  It  haa  been  said  that 
yrru  have  been  unable  to  secure  suS-:lmt 
help  from  the  Oovemment  to  make  that 
construction  ecxmomlcally  sotind.  Now.  I  do 
not  profflM  to  know  who  to  responsible  for 
the  deadloclc.  I  am  absolutely  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that,  whatever  the  disagreements,  they 
are  not  worth  the  price  of  prolonging  them. 
Amarleans  have  achieved  the  Impoeslble 
In  teamwork  and  prodtictlon  when  the  safety 
of  the  Nation  required  It.  Nothing  leas  thsn 
that  win  gat  OS  out  of  the  present  danger. 
Time  U  on  our  aide  If  only  we  take  advan- 
tage of  It.  But  the  time  we  waste  now  will 
have  to  be  bought  back  later  with  the  lives 
of  oar  own  people. 

That  to  why  the  American  Legion  is 
alarmed  over  the  lack  of  passenger -carrying 
ahfps  and  the  apparent  complacency  attend- 
Inj  It.  Our  first  Interest  to  tn  the  Individual 
who  moat  do  the  fighting.  We  want  every- 
thing posatble  Jone  to  see  that  he  to  tn  the 
right  placa  with  the  right  equipment  at  the 
right  tlma. 

The  step-tq)  tn  cargo  vessels  meets  a  com- 
panton  naad  and  the  American  Legion  ap- 
plauds tt.  Ovtalnly  the  delivery  of  the  ma- 
t«'lalB  uf  war  Is  saenttaL  We  are  beginning 
to  wander,  however,  if  transport  of  materiel 
at  SO-koot  apeeds  to  more  important  th:tn 
tbe  cafe  transport  of  our  scarcest  commod- 
ity of  aD — trstaad  manpower. 

We  baar  now  at  n  new  phllost^y  which 
would  have  xm  ntj  upon  the  merchant  fleets 
of  oar  aUSM  tn  time  of  all-out  war.  In  the 
at  the  American  Legion,  I  want  to 
that  philosophy  as  being  un-Amer- 
tmrealJatlc.  and  phony. 
■MpoasIhUlty  for  the  aacunty  of  thto  Na- 
tlott  rests  upoo  the  Amcrtcan  people.  It 
caaaot  be  fftrmed  oat.  No  one  can  guaran- 
tee that  our  foretgn  friends  of  today  wUI  be 
our  fighting  friends  under  fire.  No  one  can 
jurtlfy.  on  tte  groundi  of  Amarlcan  Intar- 
•M.  ftrtac  avsy  oltieal  defenaa  reaouitiwa 
to  tlM  feopa  that  they  wUl  eosae  back  to  M 


%. 


yoa  are  the  laadars  and  tha 
of  a  proud  protesslon.  Behind 
70U  m  a  frws  tradition  ol  tevanttvanwi  and 
tttltlallva  and  boldiMaa.  Abaad  of  you  to  a 
rhsTltBge  that  foea  to  tha  heart  at  the  threat 


confronting  America — a  challenge  that  ran 
b«  met  only  If  you  brinij  Into  play  all  of 
thoae  quaJltles  th.i-.  chara<  •er..5ed  '.r  mari- 
time   pioneers. 

Thto  greatest  of  all  Industrial  nations  waa 
tuUt  on  belief  In  the  Importance  rf  r^a 
Ir dividual  and  the  rapacity  of  ihc  ir.rjt- 
vidual  for  working  out  his  probI»»m.s  and 
living  needs  freely  on  the  strength  r,r  Ms 
o'rn  enterprise.  We  are  l;i  desfierate  Vit^^d 
trday  '-t  a  rebi.-t.^  of  that  .sptr.';.  'A>  wf^tl 
P'^ople  who  will  prove  that  thp  pavcfT  :r.  th:.s 
C'-untry  U  stiil  un  free  entert-rlre 

Socialism  is  a  powerfui  oulrlt.^.md  The 
n  3re  you  get  Int^j  :t  the  harder  it  i.s  f.>  g«=t 
c  it.  And  the  hardest  thing  of  all  ls  in^  w- 
IT'-K  that  you  are  In  It. 

The  American  Lest:on  share';  -s.'h  y  j  •  ;e 
f ■  ellng  that  we  h.-.vp  alreidv  -lipped  t..<,  'ar 
ti.ward  a  controlled  ecnn(<n;v  Thar  'rpnil 
will  be  stopped  or.iy  *hen  thp  .^mprir-ii 
p«»ople  make  up  their  nninris  to  plarp  »;r  t 
reliance  upon  self-help,  with  CKvemm'r.t 
help  as  a  last  re<iort.  Too  many  AniTicai'..'} 
with  the  best  of  intentions  have  c  )rAS  to  re- 
gard Federal  supc«;rt  a.s  sta.Tdard  j^era'i.-.j? 
procedure. 

We  reognlze  that  under  present  rt.ridl- 
tion.*  Government  particif.aticjn  ir.  y'-v.r  civ^e. 
I'i  essential.  We  submit  that  to  the  ex't-nt 
t.:  which  you  limit  that  partictpati  n,  yu 
s*>rve  the  best  interests  not  i^niy  .if  t.'i-  .niart- 
t:me  Industry  but  of  the  one  remainiii.; 
system  01  KOvernm<!nt  In  the  world  under 
v.-hich  an  Industry  can  function. 

You  may  count  on  the  cmtinued  sup'i'  rt 
cf  the  American  Legion.  Vou  mav  bf  sure 
t.hat  we  will  cotitiiiue  to  sta;-.d  beaice  y  u 
speakin!^  cut  In  behalf  of  tne  pr  bie.T:i.s  tli- 
Importance,  and  the  sound  expansion  of  thp 
American  merchant  marine.  We  wui  d) 
that  because  '»e  b-iievp  that  the  bui.rlir.^ 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  rn  Titini'*  t'fft 
Ls  indispensable  uj  tHe  protection  ■  •  '.he 
Ideals  and  the  country  f  r  which  we  :..:.;^iat. 


Three  Fi; btin;  Froatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PS1*.VSTLV*NT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENT.\nVE£ 

Thursday.  May  24   19 Jt 

Mr.    FLOOD.       Mr     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaric5  in  th^  Kec- 
CRD.   I   include    the   foilowing    editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today; 
Tmuti  Fighting  Fno?rrs 

There  are  many  factors  cf  h<  th  intenui- 
tlonai  and  domestic  ptiiltlcs  that  play  a  r  ;e 
In  tbe  national  debate  precipllated  by  the 
dismissal  of  General  MacArthur.  Bu'  the 
CDS  factor  which  appears  to  have  caused 
the  mofC  violent  controversies,  and  is  re- 
sponsiijle  for  the  most  dangernii  proposals. 
la  the  popular  Impression  that  the  Kcrean 
war  to  being  fought  In  a  vacuum  and  that 
the  United  States  to  fighting  it  aione.  That 
Impreaslon.  deepened  by  General  MacAr- 
thur's  testimony,  haa  led.  on  the  one  hand, 
to  charges  that  the  United  NaUcns  as  we;i 
as  our  allies  have  let  us  down,  on  the  other 
hand  Jt  has  prompted  demands  either  f  t  a 
quick  and  easy  road  tc  victory  or  for  a  wlih- 
drawal  from  Korea  In  order  to  stop  cur 
mounting  casualties.  Irrespective  of  the  risks 
or  eoDsequencee  Involved. 

The  popular  Impression  to  not  without  a 
baslB  of  fact.  Our  casualties  have  been 
heavy;  the  United  Nations  has  been  slow  In 


f  rmi'itine  deflnlte  policies  and  slower  still 

;:.  ':  II  r.i::^  •:;■>  "he  flghtirg  forces  with  aclcl- 
';  .'-.ai  meaaurt-s.  and  surely  moet  members 
'  'h*>  UnUe<i  Nations  have  not  ccntrlbut'd 
n-  mo""h  :>  tte  K  ,rean  war  a.s  they  ml-;  :it 
.h.i.e  done  But  the  Korean  war  to  net  be- 
ms;  foueht  in  a  vacuum;  It  Is  part  of  tie 
X  Tld-wtde  stru^'gle  aealnst  Communist  ii.i- 
;  ^rtall.^m  talcing  orders  from  the  Kremlin. 
.\  .ci  'h'.iisf.h  the  Korean  front  I.s  without 
c^iIlbt  *hp  most  heavily  engaeed.  It  Is  by  10 
means  'hp  oinly  fighting  front.  Nor  are  ve 
alone  In  flghtlnj?  the  crimmon  enemy  .in 
older  and  in  ~'Tr.e  respects  even  more  san- 
guinary w-.r  has  been  waged  against  Co:n- 
raunlst  B6srcs?lrn  In  Indochina  for  the  1.  st 
4'4  years.  A  smaller  If  no  less  difflrult  ''a;n- 
palgn  haa  h'^en  under  way  aeiln.st  the  s.iine 
enemy  for  1  venrs  In  Malava. 

The  true  picture  of  the  free  world's  strv^- 
g!e  aj^alnst  Communl.st  asxresalcn — a  plC  t  re 
which  glve.s  a  rruTe  Just  appraisal  '  f  our  mi  in 
allies'  contrlbuMon — becomes  apparent  fr  va. 
a  romparl«on  of  the  troops  and  casualties  m 
a:i  th'-ee  far  ea.stern  theaters  r.f  war  The 
T  lited  .-^tate^  has  anpr  ixlmatelv  2.;0  COO  men 
In  Korea  and  rnmts  thus  far  6.5.523  cssu  il- 
ties.  Including-  ll  112  dead  But  Included  in 
the  t'-*al  .%re  more  than  310'0  ;:  h.ly 
uounrifd  r»":i!rr;ed  to  .some  kind  of  duty. 
ipHvin?  oi;r  abKolut^"  casualties  at  a'rj  ut 
.3^  COO  The  S-iuth  Koreans  alone  have  an 
f  ]".-i\  number  of  nr-n  In  the  f.eld,  and  'h'^lr 
'-  -nil'ie.s  rp  to  Mar'-h  9  am;  unted  to  ab'  ut 
!'>l  ■.-:.'    '.nc:'-:d!ng    I«  :82  killed. 

In  fompBrlson.  13  other  United  Nar:.  ns 
n.ern-prs  have  only  approximately  3,5 '  CO 
-rr^-^'^fi,  in  Korea,  a'^d  their  combined  '^  \s- 
oo'ips  up  to  M.ari~h  9 — a  period  wh  ch 
tl  fs  rot  rover  the  latpst  ofTen.slves.  p.Tt  of 
v^.<ffe  toll  Is  Included  In  the  Ame.ican 
ri.'ure-: — amounted  to  3  169.  Including  '81 
ci-ad  But  the  Fri»n;'h  with  onlv  a  frr  ^11 
c  ■nttngent  In  Korea,  are  maln'alnlnz  IfJ- 
000  French  r.;l'  n  Troops  In  Indochm.T  in 
addition  to  more  than  f».i  OCO  Viet  Nam  Ar  ny 
forces  and  more  thnn  4fl.C00  auxillarier:  a. id 
the  casualties  of  the  french  U.i:rn  f  r^  -?, 
which  Include  Foreign  Leelou.  .■\frio.;-.  nd 
local  troops,  am.ount  to  28.929  de:id  a.i.l  7  DO 
so  gravely  wounded  as  to  be  incapacitated  for 
further  dut?  .Amoni;  the  lc:l>d  .ire  9  '23 
from  metrop<_  iiian  France,  or  nearly  as  m;  :iy 
as  the  Amertrnn  dead  m  Korea,  from  a  po;  u- 
latinn  rie-.rlv  t  lur  -imes  tlvit  ct  Fra.- -e. 
Also,  thf  French  dead  Include  more  than  hilf 
the  nu.Tiber  of  ofBcers  gradiinted  from  St. 
Cyr  .since  the  Indochina  war  be'jan. 

The  Malayan  campaign  requires  32 1  00 
E-.-i^n  Cnmmonwealth  troops.  plu.s  .si  r.e 
loc  0(  0  '.ma!  auxiliary  police.  But  the  Er  t- 
Ish  Commonwealth  countries  have  also  ci  n- 
rr;:,;i'fHJ  26  000  trocps  to  Korea,  which  met  ns 
•;  it  'IIP  C  .mnionwealth  hJLs  a  total  ^^f  a^.^  ut 
?H  000  *.r  ops  on  the  f.ir-eastem  fighfng 
r"-n-!«  ThPtr  casualties  amount  thrju:h 
A^nl  to  about  3  OCO  killed,  wounded,  aid 
n^i.'.slnc  That  I.s  no  mean  contrlbu*:  ;n 
Ci  >!i>idering  the  many  other  outpost.s  that 
Fri:.un  must  rfuard.  Including  Kong  Ki-n.' 

riiese  oousideratlons  raise  the  quest. on 
whether  It  wculd  not  be  advisable  to  s,  ek 
tj.r  Ciller  coordination  of  the  three  fj^ht  ng 
fmnts  than  has  been  achieved  thus  far  \ll 
t.'^ree  »re  directed  against  the  same  enp.- ly. 
who  receives  his  Inspiration  and  suppiies 
fr' rri  the  same  source.  The  recent  c(  r:  r- 
ence  between  American.  British,  and  Frer  ch 
nul.iary  r-^'presentatlves  was  a  first  step  m 
tha'  direction.  But  a  meeting  of  the  • -p 
c  rnn.anders  cf  ail  three  war  theaters— Pc- 
rra,  Ind.  .-hina,  and  Malaya — would  be  botii  a 
n-  TP  »■:: 'Active  and  a  mere  dramatic  wav  of 
brin«ui(?  home  to  the  world  the  fact  11  at 
they  Are  fighting  the  same  enemy  In  the 
B.ime  cause.  We  hope  that  such  a  step  vUl 
bf  '.iken  Into  consideration  by  the  reap,  c- 
l;ve  Ui-\ernmen:s. 
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Proposal  To  Hare  the  President  Testify 
in  the  MacArthnr  Controyersy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I 
vsrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Wa.shinfrton 
Post  recrarding  an  editorial  in  the  Post 
with  reference  to  my  proposal  to  get  the 
testimony  of  President  Truman  before 
the  Foreisn  Relations  and  Armed  Serv- 
ice.s  Committees,  sitting  jointly,  consid- 
erine  the  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

"Oft  the  Deep  End  '  Etc. 

With  reference  to  your  editorial  of  May  21, 
I  note  that  you  object  to  my  proposal  which 
was  to  have  the  Joint  Foreign  Relatlons- 
.■\rmed  Services  Committees  Invite  President 
Truman  to  testify  and.  if  necessary,  that  they 
consiufr  iubpenamg  him. 

Your  distinguished  editorial  writers  were 
so  quick  to  rush  into  print  tn  defense  of  the 
administrarion  that  apparently  they  did  net 
have  time  to  loolc  up  more  than  a  smattering 
of  constitutional  law.  While  there  ai-e  indeed 
precedents  against  sutapenaing  the  President, 
let  me  point  out  that  there  are,  as  I  said! 
definite  precedents  confirming  the  powers  of 
the  leglshuive  branch  In  this  respect. 

Would  ycur  editorial  writers  therefore 
dtlaracterlze  as  "abjtird."  "fantastic. "  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  one  of  the  greatest  leeal 
lights  cf  cur  Nation,  Chief  Justice  J:;hr. 
Marsha.;' 

In  1.S08.  In  the  .^aron  Burr  case  involving 
the  proposed  subpenaing  of  Thomas  JefTer- 
son's  papers,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered 
this  simple,  powerful  statement  which  com- 
pletely demolishes  ycur  editorial's  founda- 
tion : 

That  -he  President  rf  The  United  States 
may  be  sui^pen.ied  and  ex.iir.ir.ed  ;is  a  witnoss 
and  required  to  produce  .xnv  papers  m  his 
posses&lon  is  not  controverted  " 

In  other  words.  Chief  Ju.^tice  Mar!;h.iil 
BMerted  that  the  President  .f  the  Unitt^d 
Slates,  while  head  of  a  sovereign,  coequal 
l»anch  of  the  Government,  Is  not  above  the 
lav  and  -hat  the  powers  of  Congress  do  ex- 
tentf  to  him  in  this  res^pect. 

It  is  lntere.sting  that  right  alonsrside  nf 
your  editorial  of  M.iy  21  i.r.  mv  proposal  was 
your  editorial  entitled  "The  Dust  Also  Rises  ' 
In  which  you  criticize  .A.-'i^istant  Secre'.iry  :f 
State  Dean  Rusks  laient  llip-flop.  Mr  Riisk  s 
tnrdv  prnouncemenr  (in  which  he  so  de- 
cisively parts  company  with  you  on  Chinese 
policy)  indicates  that  the  State  Departm.ent 
has  belatedly  come  around  to  a  tecoemtion 
of  a  program  which  has  been  urged  by  the 
Republican  Partv  for  many  years.  However, 
our  constructive  Republican  .suiigest.ons  were 
criticized,  rebuked,  sneen-d  .u.  defamed,  only 
tn  hnve  -he  St.iie  Dopar'ir.ent  at  lone:  last 
w  ::f  up  'o  'his  f.ict — the  policies  which  it 
f  ;.  -vo-.l  nave  i.-d  to  66  OCO  c:isur.Ities  of  our 
mt'ii  a.".d  over  '.1.000  der.d  and  such  policies 
have  obviously  Ixen  aby.^mal  blunders. 

Now.  however,  a-  least  m  this  n^spect, 
ever;.;- )dy  is  out  of  step  t>-;cept  the  Washmg- 
ti  n  .  --t  ace.  rdms?  to  Its  liaihts.  Thus,  in 
y  v.r  foifor;  il  judnment.  tae  Republicans  are 
wrui;g,  lue  Slate  Department  is  wrong.  Mac- 


Arthur  Is  wrong,  and  just  about  everybody 
is  wrong  except  the  Washington  Post. 

I  think  that  an  editorial  stafT  as  learned 
and  distinguished  as  yours  can  appreciate  the 
Ironic  humor  of  ycur  solitary  perch  out  on  a 
long,  long  limb.  However,  unfortunately,  be- 
ep use  of  the  State  Departments  Asiatic  talun- 
ders.  there  Is  nothing  humorous  about  66.000 
casualties.  There  is  nothing  laughable  about 
policies  which  resulted  not  only  .n  the  arbi- 
trary firing  of  the  first  United  Nations  com- 
mander in  history,  but  policies  which  in  Asia 
have  brought  us  perilously  close  to  a  third 
terrible  world  war. 

Having  been  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  having  served  as  a  private  attorney 
for  30  years,  and  three  times  county  district 
attorney,  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  I.  like  you, 
have  a  deep  respect  for  constitutional  law. 
Just  as  I  respect  the  need  for  as  much  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  cooperation  as  pos- 
sible. I  made  my  subpena  proposal  only 
after  the  most  thoughtful  consideration  and 
only  with  full  faith  in  and  respect  of  consti- 
tutional principles,  the  most  basic  of  which 
Is  that  there  shall  be  a  check  and  balance 
between  the  three  separate  and  coequal 
branches  of  Government.  It  is  Inconceivable 
to  me  how  the  Congress  can  pcsfubly  check 
and  balance  the  President  unless  it  can  have 
the  elementary  right  to  secure  the  facts  from 
General  Bradley  or  anyone  else  so  long  as 
such  disclosure  does  not  jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security. 

However,  bv  your  editorial  position  and  by 
that  taken  by  so  brilliant  a  columnist  as 
Walter  Llppmann,  you  have  unfortunately  In 
effect  rejected  our  basic  right  to  secure  the 
facts  I  say:  Lets  get  the  facts  so  that 
America  may  be  adequate  to  her  role  of 
leadership  of  the  Western  World  In  the 
united  struggle  against  communism. 
Alexander  Wiley, 
Senator  from  W i.icon sin. 

Washington. 


Government  Protection  of  the  Watch- 
Making  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLV.\NIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  24,  1951 

Mr,  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi-x  of  the  Record  a  release 
from  my  office  on  May  14  regarding  the 
neces.sity  for  the  Government  to  protect 
the  watch -ma  king  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Washington.  May  14. — Unless  the  Govern- 
ment acts  to  protect  the  watch-making  in- 
dustry against  destruction  by  fcreien  ccm- 
pennon,  the  United  Slates  will  have  no 
skilled  precision-instrument  workers  for  na- 
tional-defense prtxiuction.  Senator  M-^iht-n, 
Republiciin.  Pennsylvania,  warned  tonight. 

Senator  M.\httn  spoke  belcre  '.^he  annual 
convention  of  the  American  W.ttch  Workers 
Union,  which  opened  today  in  the  Statler 
Hotel. 

Only  two  companies  are  actively  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  jeweled  witch  move- 
ments in  the  United  States.  One  (Hamilton 
Watch  Co.l  is  located  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 
other  (Elgin  National  Watch  Co.)  has  plant* 
at   Elgin.  111.,  and  Lincoln.  Nebi.-.    A   third 


company    (Waltham    Watch    Co.,   Waltham. 
Mass.  I  is  In  reorganization. 

Senator  Martin  criticized  trade  agnse- 
menus,  negotiated  by  the  Stat«  Department 
with  foreign  countries,  which,  he  charged, 
are  not  truly  reciprocal.  Tliesc,  he  declared! 
endanger  the  jobs  ol  thousands  of  American 
workers  in  many  Industries. 

"The  American  jeweled  watch  Industry  Is 
essential  to  national  security."  Senator 
Martin  said.  "Unless  It  Is  maintained  In  a 
strong,  healthy  position  our  country.  In 
time  of  emergency,  will  be  unable  to'  pro- 
duce the  precision  instruments  which  re- 
quire a  high  degree  0/  .skUl. 

This  extremely  valuable  know-how  will  be 
hxst  to  the  United  States  unless  the  Govern- 
ment protects  the  watch-making  Industry 
from  low  wage  foreign  competition  either  by 
a  higher  tariff  or  the  Imposition  of  Import 
quotas. 

"The  great  harm  already  brought  upoi;  the 
watch  industry  Is  a  striking  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  the  workers  In  many  other 
industries  that  are  adversely  affected  by  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  agreements  which 
make  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  Ameri- 
can wage  scale  and  the  American  standard  of 
living. 

"In  all  international  negotiations,  whether 
defense  or  trade,  we  must  not  forget  our 
own  country.  There  must  be  leas  secrecy  In 
our  dealings  with  other  countries.  Open 
understanding  among  Individuals,  organiza- 
tions and  nations  will  tend  toward  under- 
standing and  good  will.  Results  attalneti 
through  trickery  have  short  lives  while  those 
from  truth  are  more  likely  to  be  permanent. 
"I  congratulate  labor  and  management  on 
the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which 
you  are  meeting  the  critical  situation  con- 
fronting your  Industry. 

"We  need  more  of  that  kind  of  cooperation. 
The  greatness  of  the  United  States  will  be 
preserved  only  if  labor  Is  gainfully  employed. 
agriculture  has  a  profitable  market  for  Its 
products;  capital  a  proper  return  on  its  In- 
ve.stment;  and  all  of  us  have  a  real  under- 
standing and  practice  our  civic  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Also  we  must  always  re- 
member that  the  material  side  of  life  will 
take  care  of  itself  if  the  God-given  freedom 
of  the  individual  is  maintained. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  agriculture,  which  Is 
America's  basic  industry,  labor,  the  most 
skilled  in  the  world;  management  with  the 
best  'know-how'  ever  developed;  our  men  of 
Government  and  our  leaders  in  the  cultural 
and  spiritual  side  to  Join  In  a  powerful  team 
to  create  more  and  with  ll  to  help  solve  world 
problems. 

"America  Is  endangered  by  godless,  com- 
munistic aggression  and  also  by  a  lack  of 
Individual  responsibility.  We  can  defeat 
both  if  we  unselfishly  work  together." 


Britisfa-Amencan  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by  Ray 
Tucker: 

National  v  hihlicig — News  BrniND  thi  News 

(By  Ray  Tuclter » 

Washtnctgn.  May  24.— The  fr.ir  of  sharp- 
ening the  current  cleavuje  between  the 
United  States  ar.d  Great  Biiiuin,  wtlch  haa 
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upon  her  rurvivml  as  s  manufacturlnK.  ship- 
ping, exporting,  and  trading  oountry.  She 
does  not  enjoy  the  aJmoet  sei: -contained  sys- 
tem we  have. 

London  rceognlaea  Red  Chins  because  she 
cannot  afford  to  lose  her  markets  In  that 
area.  For  the  same  resson  she  has  opposed 
s  Japanese  treaty  permitting  the  revival  nf 
competing  textile  and   shipping   industries. 

Similarly,  she  has  been  cold  to  the  Schii- 
man  plan  for  Industrial  InteTratlon  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  postwar  Indusunallzatlon  of 
Ocrmany.  She  does  not  relish  President 
Truman's  point  4  program  because  her 
exports  will  suffer  when  backward  naMonn 
begin  to  make  stuff  they  now  buy  frcm  hpr 

British  dlplomsts  have  several  other  gripes 
which  they  have  expressed  In  sU  these  wr- 
ret  confabs.  They  recall  that  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt's  philosophy  of  the  four  free- 
doms (they  also  blame  Churchill  for  n\gn- 
Ing  that  charter)  levl  to  dUruptlon  of  the 
bnplre.  especially  the  less  of  India.  It  also 
awakened  the  destre  for  economic  and  polit- 
ical Independence  which  lies  behind  their 
eviction  from  oll-rl-rh  Iran. 

kFPTASt 

Today's  tension  derives  frr;m  the  r.nki'd 
fact  that  England  la  struggling  a«;:il:  .st 
world  odds  for  bare  economic  liveUai j  d, 
while  the  rich  United  States.  <jn  a  relative. y 
full  pocketbook  and  stC/.iiach.  is  preparn.i; 
for  s  military  ahow-down  Britain  dreaUs  We 
have  both  butter  and  guiia.  England  h.ia 
neither. 

These  difficulties  could  be  resolved  openly. 
and  many  misunderstandings  cleared  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  biAh  the  Attire 
regime  and  the  Truman  administration  f,ice 
election  tests  within  the  next  year  ir  .s<\ 
Wsshington  and  Ix>ndon  munt  ^rwl  at  eacn 
other  in  order  to  appease  their  respective 
electorates. 

ICr.  Trumsn  and  Ur  Acheson  mus'  p';h- 
licly  needle  Britain  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Into  givuig  us  m^re  aid  :n  K  ret  .\:.c[ 
elsewhere,  as  they  have  done  In  r.-iT.^r  -is 
ways.  In  order  to  satisfy  refitless  .Krr.ev.r.^ .  < 
Attlee  and  Morrison  must  oppr^e  .\r,d  iriix  !c 
American  policies,  ^urh  sw  MarArrhT  <!  la 
Korea,  which  would  Involve  them  ir.  an  '  >t 
disastrous  war  Other-i'.se  certalr.  ('.f-  ' 
confrcnta  the  Democrats  ar.d  the  L.i"'  r 
regime. 

Thus  It  Is  easy  to  understand  vh-:  there 
win  bt  no  global  conference  for  settiins^  glo- 
bal problems  st  Paris  or  elsewhere. 


Letter  of  the  PresKkflt  to  Hon.  William 
Boyle 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAsaACMrsrrr^ 
IN  THl  HOUSI  OP  RBPRE.SENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1931 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiCOEB,  I  Include  the  following  letter. 

Mat  31,  Vi51. 
The  Bonorable  Wnxiut  Botu. 
Denv€r,  Colo. 

X3Kaa  Bnx:  I  want  you  to  extend  my  warm 
greetings  to  all  of  the  good  Democrats  who 
have  gathered  from  'i4  States  f  jr  the  meet- 
tngs  of  the  Midwest  conference  and  the 
Weatam  States  conference. 

The  DesMcratlc  Party  today  has  the  re- 
tponalbUlty  of  helping  to  guide  this  g-eat 
Katloa  through  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
crlsea  of  history. 


In  order  to  do  this,  the  leaders  of  our  i  arty 

must  understand  the  tremendous  profclems 
cur  country  faces,  and  the  things  we  ha  e  to 
d  )  t.j  keep  ovir  Nation  safe  and  strong.  And 
tniMi  tne  leaders  of  our  party  must  get  •  hese 
f,iit«  to  the  people.  They  must  work  with 
the  members  of  the  Ocvernment  and  with 
other  pubUc-spirited  dtlaens  to  get  the  'acts 
of  uur  present  International  situation  and 
our  .' TftiRn  policy  and  our  defense  poll  y  to 
the  pei'jple. 

In  spite  of  the  confusors,  In  spite  o  the 
men  uf  little  faith,  our  country  U  me  ■•ting 
Thi.s  -ri  =  l.s  (Irmly  and  strongly.  Our  cci.ntry 
has  ;ievpr  been  engaged  in  a  more  Lmpc^tant 
struggle  than  the  present  conflict  in  F  orea. 
I:  has  never  been  embarked  on  a  better  or 
Diore  imp<-rtant  effort  than  our  present  i)ollcy 
or  uniting  the  free  nations  and  sireng  hen- 
Ir.g  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  forces  >;  f  ag- 
ifrfs.s:  -  n  and  the  danger  of  another  vorld 
w:ir 

Our  aim  la  p>eace — a  J\ist  and  lasting  ijeace. 
That  18  what  I  have  been  working  foi  ever 
since   I  became  President. 

O:;.-  p<  ilces  r.re  designed  to  bring  ibout 
peace  The  Soviet  rulers  can.  of  course. 
plunge  the  Wv^rld  into  war,  in  spite  of  lU  we 
a.'p  •Tving  to  do  But  our  policy  of  un  fylng 
H::d  '^TPngther.i.ng  the  free  world  cffeis  the 
^►■s-  r.upe  of  avoiding  war.  No  other  policy 
..rTers  as  much.  If  we  try  to  And  secur  ty  by 
g  ;.ni<  -.t  Hicne  In  the  world,  or  by  wlthlraw- 
Ing  and  isolating  ourselves  from  the  r;st  of 
the  w.jrld.  we  would  be  headed  for  disaster. 
V.e  might  very  well  bring  about  the  world 
c  r.Sict  xe  are  trying  to  prevent. 

Th..s  ...s  not  a  political  matter.  It  is  a  mat- 
tfT  f  life  and  death  for  otor  country  ar  d  our 
way  a'  .ire, 

I  wmt  the  ofUclals  of  this  admlnlst  atlon 
tvj  tea  the  delegates  of  thl.s  conferenoe  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on  in  Washlngtcr .  and 
wlia:  our  citizens  must  do  to  bring  our  coun- 
try through  this  crisis  successfully.  \nd  I 
know  that  these  Washington  cfBciala  want 
to  h.ive  t^.e  views  of  the  delegates.  \11  of 
us  ;n  the  Government  need  the  th.nking 
and  jvidgmen*.  of  those  outside. 

I  am  asking,  personally,  for  a  full  -eport 
or.  ,tll  the  discussions 

I  wish  that  I  could  discuss  these  J^.ings 
at  the  Denver  meeting,  but  It  is  imp'  ssible 
for  me  to  '.eave  Wa.shlngtcn  at  this  time. 
Howevpr,  ple:*3e  tell  the  folks  from  tht  West 
and  Midwest  that  I  hope  to  get  a  chance 
to  see  some  cf  them  In  person  befc-e  too 
Kr.K  When  I  get  the  chance  I'll  have  plenty 
t'-'  tel!  them 

Very  sincerely  ycurs, 

Hamt  9.  TatriAW. 


Freedom  Is  No  Accideat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKi; 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNWSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  t  TATES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr    MARTIN,     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Preedom  Is  No  Ac:ident, 
delivered  by  Stanley  C.  Bumm.  a  -  a  re- 
cent Americanism  rally. 

Ther»»  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  HiconD. 
as  follows: 

Everyone  reallres  that  the  «uprem"  effort 
that  we  are  now  making  for  natlo  '.al  de- 
fen.'-e  has  for  Its  great  objective  the  p.'eserva- 
tlcn  of  f  reetlom.     But  It  la  cbarsctei  istle  of 


i.s  G^^tairiPri  for  .\ 
o.f  record '-d  hi-^- 
V    !;ir.n!l    p,-rt    •  T 


the  disjointed  times  In  which  we  live  that 
there  are  many  strange  notions  abroad  as 
to  what  freedom  really  is. 

Very  many  Americans  still  think  of  free- 
dom, r.ijt  merely  as  their  birthright,  but  as 
a  gift  of  na'urc.  ar^  accider.t.'^i  bles.sing  which 
belongs  to  them  .s<->Iely  bec;mse  they  were 
born  und*T  the  sway  of  the  St.irs  anrl 
Strijies.  N  ..thing  could  be  further  from  tha 
trufn.  Fre^d'im  is  no  accident,  as  the 
slightest  glance  at  either  the  contempora;  y 
scene  or  the  pa^cs  of  history  will  dem-.n- 
strate.  Freedom,  p-s  Amcr^^ins  have  known 
it.  has  all  tut  vanu-hed  In  most  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  ha^  existed  a  brlff  ct'n'iiry 
and  a  half  cut  of  •i/'CO  yenrs  of  recorded  h:.?- 
tory.  Any  condition  *hn*  !-. 
mere  fortieth  of  the  perUvj 
tory  and  In  but  a  relaf:\t' 
the  Inhabited  world  can  srarrely  be  termed 
a  gift  of  nature.  Ar.d  ar.y  r,::iditli^n  which 
ti^s  periodically  required  the  shedding  rf  «o/ 
much  martyr  blood  can  hardly  be  termed 
an  accident.  Unlike  Miner\a,  frefd'im  did 
not  spring  forth  fu.l  g.-ov-n.  On  tiie  con- 
trary, it  is  the  crowning  arliievement  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  hunian  b'Mngs  stru?- 
gUng  together  In  society  tn  attain  a  f.Tti^- 
factory  way  of  living  which  is  ccn',r;inb!e 
with  the  dignity  of  man. 

It  was  a  great  European  srar'^-.man  vhoi 
decl-irod  with  de^p  leelirig  "Liberty  i.-s  a 
ri^h'  which  nius-  he  won  anew  eac:i  diy" 
Scmev.mfs  we  taK?  t.>o  much  a.s  a  n-.atter  of 
course  tho.^^e  blocd-boueht  tenets  which  guar- 
antee to  every  individual  citizen  the  rights 
that  make  him  indeed  free  -the  rioht  to 
exercise  the  frar.olii.^e,  t)  publicly  rur  his 
vic.vs.  to  assemb>  ;;e.".rt'lnlly  with  his  fal- 
lows, to  worship  G  d  a^  he  pleapp<=,  to  be 
tried,  when  accused,  by  a  ]ary  or  h;s  peor-^. 
We  must  remember  that  ti-;i;fe  'inalUT.ahlL' 
rights"  of  which  JelTeri--on  sp..kp  do  nrit  de- 
volve automatically  on  i  people  Tliev  hari 
to  be  won  with  the  very  llfebloi  d  of  „  viroe 
young  nation  In  the  makir."?  And  frr-rd.  in 
is  not  llks  a  bnseball  ean;.o  u  r.irh  is  w  r.  ard 
the  result  entered  in  t'le  rec-rd  "oo^.k^.  It 
must  >?e  won  by  cnrh  succeeding  uenernt'o"., 
and  it  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  .:. 
won. 

Is  freedom  an  ncculer*  ">  L'-o>  b.tc-  ,"* 
the  endle.ss  strucjle  fr-r  liber*  y  and  ef.ua.ity. 
T.ie  Atheniar.s  made  a  no.ble  attempt.  a".d 
actu.illy  succeeded  In  givin';  to  th.e  world  lor 
the  first  time  the  principles  of  L'jvernment 
which  we  have  since  incorporated  in  our 
American  democracy. 

Incomplete  as  the  ar.iiro.t  derr. 'craves 
were,  they  pointed  to  the  world  ti:e  iireat, 
lessons  of  the  duties  of  man  to  m.an.  and 
the  relation  of  m.mkind  to  ^^oiial  liie.  Free- 
dom, liberty,  righteousness,  justice,  free  dis- 
cussion— all  these  were  given  to  us  by  the 
Greeks,  and  more — the  forms  of  jiovrnmer.t, 
the  aiisembly.  the  senate,  the  judicl.'\ry.  co:;- 
stitutional  covernment.  althcniuh  in  their 
Imperfect  forms,  were  represented  in  t^ie 
Greelt  Government. 

Fr(^m  a  vorv  earlv  periiid  in  the  history  of 
the  Ronian  Nati'iU  the  people  struugled  fir 
their  right.s  and  pnvile;:es.  There  was  even- 
tually develiiped  a  system  of  g(iver:;meiit 
with  forms  and  functions  which  have  been 
perpetuated  to  this  day.  The  glory  of  Rome 
was  the  hitzhest  during  that  period  when  its 
pe-'ple  en^'vec',  a  meii.sure  of  self-co.vernment. 

Was  It  aii  aco. dent  that  the  Eiii.;iish  peo- 
ple wre.sted  from  a  reluctant  king  certain 
rights  and  prlvileues  under  the  Matina  Carta  ? 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  power  of  the  lew 
h.s  declined  when  the  many  were  permit t,d 
to  assume  control  o:  the  reins  of  governmeut 
and  '.n.?t;riite  refcrnis  and  advances. 

And  in  the  last  half  cf  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  British  throne  was  occupied  by  Kir.g 
George,  a  fat.  fooll.sh  German  prince.  He 
succeeded  his  grandfather.  George  n,  a 
German  who  never  became  sufficiently  Eng- 


lish to  speak  that  language.  Kini;  George  in 
his  sublime  egotism  and  foily  pursued  an 
oppre5,sive  course  toward  the  handful  of  hia 
subjects  then  forming  the  Ame-ican  colo- 
nies. In  spite  of  the  outcries  of  Put  and 
Burke  who  gave  Ineffectual  tongue  to  the 
British  conscience. 

Was  It  a  mere  accident  that  the  struRsrle 
for  fieedom  began  m  America''  c  ill  back  the 
fhade  of  Wa.<^hl.ni?ton  and  ask  him  if  his  cam- 
rrtii^n.s  and  the  sufferings  of  his  roops  were 
rccidents.  And  were  the  men  s-ho  .signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independerce  risking 
to.eir  lives  in  the  hope  of  an  "accidental  vic- 
tory^  Hardly.  They  slened  t  leir  nrmirs 
and  willed  their  future  and  their  tcrtunes 
Rt^-d  their  lives.  They  chose  a  common  com- 
mander, and  America  started  a  tortuous 
march   toward   h'>erty. 

And  not  evrn  military  victory  r-ould  m.alte 
American  freedom  secure.  The"r-a!  Ktru:;gle 
be^an  after  independence  was  win.  A  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  so  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sibie,  on  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Tet  the  foundir.e  fathers  \:n- 
r'erstood  better  than  any  of  us  d> >  that  free- 
dom is  no  accident,  that  it  is  not  a  gift  of 
n.-'-Ture.  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  natural 
order  of  society,  and  that  it  is  no-,  any  man's 
birtlirlsht. 

When  Eenjamin  Fr.inklin  was  asked  at 
the  clo^e  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
what  kind  ot  a  government  had  been  pre- 
F'^rcd  for  the  pt-.ple.  he  wlselv  ar.d  i?rimlv 
responded.  "A  renubUc,  If  you  cr-.-.i  keep  it,'" 
He  and  his  associates  realiz.'-d  :  oat  eternal 
vii'ilance  w  i-.  quite  literally,  the  price  of 
li;:orty.  They  knew,  too.  from  per.'^onal  ex- 
picrience  that  freedom  wa.s  wort 'i  lighting  fur. 
Ton  many  uf  \r.  on  the  other  hand,  conceive 
of  it  as  an  Incorporeal  inheritance  handed 
down  by  operation  of  law  from  ceneration 
to  veneration.  We  like  to  declftim  about  our 
ancient  libertle?.  for-^ettin?  that  freedom,  if 
It  be  merely  ancient,  is  not  freed'^m  at  all. 
To  he  freedom  f-r  us.  It  m.ust  be  cf  the 
Jjrese::!. 

Too  often  we  have  Identified  freedom  wiih 
the  p'ovLsions  of  the  Con-stltuti-m  and  the 
F!;i  !  r  Riirhis.  But  not  evcrythlni,'  that  we 
n;ean  by  freedom  is  vou'-hr-afed  bv  our 
Constitution,  State  and  Federal.  Indeed. 
s.-ime  of  the  mc<st  valuable  aspects  of  our 
frrcdc-n  lie  beyond  the  constitutional  pale. 
V\>  enjoy  freedom  of  self-governrient  in  our 
loicol  communities.  We  enjoy  a  ."rcrdom  on 
c'.:r  borders  with  cur  neighbors  to  ;!^e  norih 
and  the  south  which  stand.s  m  narked  co;;- 
tra.--t  to  the  national  frontiers  of  Europe, 
but  this  freedom  does  not  c  me  to  us  by 
virtue  of  any  constitutional  mand.ite.  We 
enjoy  the  freedom  cf  the  seas,  althou'-;h  our 
Co.nstitution  Is  silent  on  this  .su'cject.  And, 
finally,  we  enjoy  freedom  of  eotiality  cf  op- 
portunity, and  yet  there  is  no  c.n^titutionai 
doctrir.e  prej-crtbinu;  it.  All  o'  these  Im- 
me!>-e'y  valual,)!e  ohases  of  American  free- 
diin  are  beyond  the  scope  of  coitrtitutional 
guaranty.  And  not  one  of  them,  is  ours  by 
aocidPTit.  Every  freedom  we  enjoy  has  been 
developed  thrnueh  the  years  by  cint  of  hard 
stni'JL'les  at  home  and  abr'iad. 

What  we  need  today  more  thin  anything 
else  In  our  American  "life  Is  iii\  under.stand- 
Ine;  of  what  freedom  is  and  what  it  Is  not. 
We  need  to  know  the  extent  to  which  it  de- 
pends on  law  and  the  extent  which  it  de- 
pends upon  .sound  public  opinion.  We  need 
to  defin5  more  exactly  our  relation  to  other 
naiion.s.  not  only  in  military  problems,  but  in 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  the 
world  over.  We  have  been  too  preoccupied 
with  the  auxiliary  functions  of  ecvernment — 
functions  which  center  around  two  prob- 
lems: What  is  the  state  to  do  for  the  citizens 
and  where  will  It  get  the  money  to  do  it? 
These  problems  are  Important,  but  with  all 
deference  I  submit  that  they  are  subordinate 
to  the  others  if  freedom,  as  we  have  knowa 
it,  is  to  survive. 


Today  democracy  as  it  stands  In  the  world 
^  of  al^'airs  has  Its  back  to  a  wall,  facing  the 
arclienemy  of  all  that  we  ss  American  cil- 
i7#ns  hold  dear.  Our  great  danger  is  a  com- 
placency, an  indifference,  and  an  acceptance, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  of  all  the  blessings 
which  we  have  In  this  land. 

When  cr  .sis  crashes  on  a  free  nation,  peo- 
ple by  the  thousands  besiege  government 
offices  with  the  question:  "What  can  we  do 
to  help  ■■■ 

Defense  of  freedom  beplns  before  that. 
All  history  proclaims  the  ptlce  of  llt)erty  to 
be  perpetual  readiness  to  suKtain  sacrifices 
In  joint  efort  to  guarantee  it  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  posterity. 

Tlie  price  of  freedom  Is  readir.ess  to  stand 
up  for  the  otber  fellows  freedom,  i.nd 
coura":e  to  stand  up  for  it  even  before  cur 
own  has  been  attacked  directly.  As  the  late 
Wendell  WlUkie  put  It,  "An  attack  against 
liberty  m  one  part  of  the  world  is  a  threat 
asain.st  liberty  in  another  part  of  the  word" 
The  price  of  freedom  includes  recognition 
of  the  interdependence  of  all  free  men  and 
women,  and  action  based  on  that  recogni- 
tion. When  men  act  on  this  fact  they  be- 
gin to  supplant  sectionalism  with  concern 
for  the  good  of  nations,  and  t  >  see  national 
welfare  in  the  wider  blessing  of  Interna- 
tional welfare.  The  liberty  of  Indlvldu.-vl 
citizens  of  any  1  of  the  48  States  is  more 
secure  bec«.use  It  Is  euaranteed  by  the  Na- 
tional Givernment  over  all  those  States. 

Likewise,  the  llheriy  of  those  States  from 
oppression  by  any  outside  power  is  guaran- 
teed by  their  union.  As  among  the  free  peo- 
ple of  different  S'ates  in  tlie  Union,  so  among 
free  peorile  il^e  world  ov?r  E\cU  Is  free  be- 
cause all  are  free  All  become  less  free  when 
the  rights  of  any  one  of  them  can  be  a';ndg.-*d. 
It  was  a  belief  in  this  principle  that  brought 
about  vigorous  United  Nations  action  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  The  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  In  continuing  to 
.support  th!s  principle  and  must  persuade 
any  o(  our  waverina:  colleagues  In  the  Unlt«d 
Nations  to  stand  up  with  the  force  of  their 
orieinal  determination.  As  Hitler  pointed 
out  in  Meln  Kampf.  whenever  a  trespass 
aoamst  one's  nuhts  is  once  tolerated  elllier 
by  a  nation  or  an  individual,  that  Infrlnce- 
ment  becomes  a  precedent,  acquires  an  ap- 
pearance of  moral  iustlflcation.  and  may 
evr^n  grow  into  a  tradition.  To  tolerate  in- 
terference with  a  nelehbor's  freedom  Is  to 
per:nlt  a  tradition  of  Interference  to  grow  and 
to  reach  out  toward  one's  own  liberties. 

The  price  of  freedom  In  19.31  may  well  be 
to  under^tind  this  fact  and  art  upon  it, 
not  In  that  spirit  of  static  defen.se  whose 
monument  is  the  stalemate  in  Korea,  but 
in  a  spirit  that  will  carry  the  fight  for  free- 
dom wherever  liberty  has  been  threatened 
cr  chained. 

Americans  must  become  informed.  For 
too  long  ve  have  considered  other  nations 
as  completely  out.side  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. Modern  transportation,  communi- 
cations, and  the  doctrine  of  communism  now 
demonstrate  that  we  can  no  longer  be  iso- 
lationist in  our  thinking.  Every  citizen 
mu.st  willingly  assume  his  responsibilities. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  defend 
our  freedoms  or  lose  them. 

But  in  our  concentration  on  defense  and 
devotion  to  total  effort,  we  should  not  lose 
siuht  of  the  basic  objectives  of  all  our  effort. 
That  objective  Is  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  freedoms  and  Institutions  of 
the  present  and  future  citizens  of  America. 
In  our  concern  about  policies  and  ideologies 
which  threaten  us  from  without,  we  dare 
not  Ignore  the  ever-present  danger  cf  de- 
veloping and  nurturing  those  same  ideologies 
and  policies  from  within.  If.  in  pursuing 
and  combrting  the  evils  of  regimentation  in 
foreign  lands,  we  shot  Id  convert  ourselves 
Into  a  regimented  people,  jliould  rivet  upon 
ourselves  the  chains  of  tyranny,  we  will  have 
lost  for  ourselves  tbat  which  we  now  seeJc 
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to  gmta  for  othtrt      Th«  e««nMaU  of  de- 
fcBM  rwiuirt  mtxm  tit  elae  that  In  tttempt-  « 
tng  to  WW  lb*  worW  w«  do  not  <*«troy  th« 
HMtitlAli  at  .\nscTie«n  rrevdotn. 

L»t  ta  belter*  and  pray  and  itrtve  to  tha 
•nd  that  all  el«tn*Tit«  of  our  population,  fc- 
aaktnf  narrow  aelflahnwa.  »in  hare  the  ▼!- 
tJon  to  aM  and  tht  atrrngth  to  follow  thoM 
coD««rvlnff  psttaa  wblch  lead  to  the  con- 
ecntratfcni  of  the  fuU  enerCT  of  a  mighty 
Ifatloa  at  free  people. 


TW 


iUipiUlSyst 


IZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  mw  TOKX 

in  rwE  miATS  OP  thb  umiTD  states 

Thmrtiav.  May  24. 19S1 

Ur.  TVWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmaDimoni  oooaent  to  have  prtnted  In 
the  Appendlz  of  the  Rxcord  an  address 
eatitled  "Onlerly  Change  Through  Blue 
ddlmed  by  Charles  Garslde. 
of  the  AsBoeiated  Hospital 
SerrlM  of  New  York,  before  the  Greater 
Haw  Tort  Hoq^ttal  AaMdatlon.  meeting 
In  th«  Hotel  Rooeei^t.  May  9.  1951. 

There  beLm  oo  objection,  the  address 
waa  utdercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 
a«  follows: 

to  time  we  are  required  to  read 

to  vtat  purporU  to  be  aomebody'a 

of  the  AnMriean  acene.    It  ta 

plcx  one.  and  few  of  as  are 

aM*  to  ataMI  far  ciKNigh  away  to  pnriOe 

Tor  many  years,  how- 
.  I  imm  been  pcraua^led  that  any  effort 
which  neglects  the  role  of 
In  America  haa  tittle  Tmlldlty. 
stone  of  tlM  American  hoe- 
to  the  voluntary  hospital.    The 
proprietary  bocpltala  eootrlb- 
toward  tiM  public  welfare,  tnit  In 
baapttai  yon  observe  a  peeul- 
ptoenomenon. 
that  the  hespltal  lixtustry  la  one 
tn  ABiarlca  la  of  great  dgnltl- 
tt  to  far  leaa  eonaequentlal  than 
la   which   voluntary   bospltala 
:.  have  proapered.  are  >up- 
opsrmted.     Bare   we   see   at    a 
■It  that  to  good  In  the  American  way 
Ufa. 

voltmtarlly  donated  the  land. 
•ad  funds  rcqxilred  to  estAbilsh  the 
and  women  have  voltmtartly 
down  through  the  years. 
eotimtarlly  gtren  of  their  aenr- 
tm  the  needy  alck.  As  funds 
for  maintenance  and  de- 
thsy  have  been  raised  through 
In  brief,  you  ftnd  tn  the 
flt  the  voluntary  hoapltal  Um  phe- 
meehtohness  at  Its  best.  Ttie 
for  nothlsf.  The  admlntotra- 
forUttle.  People  give  of  their 
tain  and  Improve  the  plant. 
Ilea  tort — rich  and  poor  alike — 
•B  «t  thto  to  done  without  thotight  of 
SBlaly  with  the  vtow  to  the  public 
loertMre  in  the  world  to  there  >uch 
•  paMCB.  aad  we  should  be  mighty  proud 
er  tt. 


and  other  public  hospltala 

their  places  by  the  tide  of  vol- 

we  have  observed  the  phe< 

of  eoupeiatton.    In  Hew  York,  for 

of  large  and  strong 

elty  hospttato  has  not  tn  any 

the  vigor  ot  the  voluntary  bos- 

at  both  ate  deliberated 


upon  by  the  OrMter  Nfw  Tcrlt  H^s^I'M 
Association,  and  each  <<cek.i  ro  siipplpn-.T.-. 
and  f\y*>  support  to  thr  othfr 

And  In  th«  past,  decade  •vf  h.Ave  xfric-.-Pfl 
a  third  phenomenon  -shirh  Is  Blue  Cr  =;-. 
By  mean*  of  Cf~npentlv-  fff^rt  ^e'won  h'  «,- 
pltals  an'l  vrivK-.r.'ry  prepaid  Insnnr.-e  pi,;:'-; 
over  40.000.000  Americans  ire  n^  w  pr Tter'^  1 
agalnat  the  expense  of  hospltailzatl  .n  Th'.«, 
too.  ta  peculiarly  American.  In  zha*  men  ^ncl 
women  representmi?  our  hnspatals  sit  arourul 
the  table  with  Blue  Cross  exrrunv^s  and 
work  cut  their  problems  'ci^ether  In  Np-v 
York  repreaen'atlves  of  your  hospitals  sit  '.n 
our  board  and  we  tuve  a  reoresenr.r.iv*?  %r - 
ting  on  ycurs.  We  share  y'raT  problem.'-,  v^u 
share  ours. 

Why  do  I  emphasize  these  thlncs  a.s  phe- 
nomena' I  do  so  becau.-e  one  (A  tr.e  s;reat 
eviU  of  the  wcrid  Is  arbitrariness,  and  th'^^e 
reiatlonjhlps  are  'he  ^  ery  anrithesis  of  ar- 
bitrariness. They  are  democratlr  The-; 
make  allowances  for  'he  ether  fellow's  pcint 
of  view.  They  permit  adju.srment.  ccm- 
promla*.  and  arrowth;  and  because  of  the  way 
things  are  dene  growth  may  be  orderly  A 
changing  order  is  mevl*ab  e  It  la  -ur  durv 
to  see  to  It  that  it  U  characterued  by  ordeny 
change. 

1  am  as  mlndfu!  as  you  are  tii.it  th^'-e  are 
generalities,  tut  there  are  seme  tilings  w  .!  -n 
cannot  be  stated  too  simply  and  some  simple 
things  which  cannot  be  said  tco  often. 

Aristotle  remarkeu  that  all  things  by  their 
natiire  tend  toward  their  ccn.suni:nar.ii,n. 
The  very  nature  of  the  voluntary  co<jperaive 
democratic  effort  of  the  hospitals  and  Blue 
Cross  provldea  a  pai-tern  of  consummatiou. 
By  the  continued  use  of  such  methods  we 
can  gradually  Improve  our  servlce-s  to  the 
American  people  and  forestall  completely  'he 
possibility  of  a  vast  Government  prugrara 
for  medical  care. 

But  we  must  use  these  same  methods  '.'■> 
correct  our  faults.  We  must  avoid  un.seemly 
controversy.  Somebody  once  said  th  it  con- 
troversy equalizes  the  wise  and  the  fnois  and 
that  nobody  kuows  this  so  well  as  the  fools. 
We  must  be  aware  of  the  danger  in  pres- 
sure* for  Immediate  results.  Consequential 
progress  comes  slowly.  The  comprehensive 
program  for  medical  care  whlcli  we  must 
have  In  this  country  will  not  come  overnight 
by  flat  or  arbitrary  action.  Many  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  world  first  heard  cf 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Thete  are  the  greatest  cf  ia.v:i 
and  yet  how  slowly  we  embrace  them 

Our  great  sister  nation  across  the  st.i  a. is 
required  to  adept  a  vast  program  .f  gc vern- 
men>.  medicine  because  it  had  neglected  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  voluntary  one. 
The  recent  resignation  of  Mr.  Eevan  from 
the  British  Cabinet  brings  Into  fccus  the 
dlfflcultles  being  encountered  in  the  Brirish 
Rational  Health  Plan.  As  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reminded  us  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial It  Lb  Ironic  that  the  crtcis  sh  ;uld  an.-.e 
))ecause  cf  eyegla-ses  and  false  teeth  It 
shoulo  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  dispro- 
portionate requirements  for  false  teeth  result 
from  tile  bad  diet  and  inadequate  medical 
care  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  t.^e 
British  people  have  had  for  many  years. 
Likewise  the  disproportionate  requlreme:.:s 
for  spectacles  emphasize  the  failure  f  the 
British  to  lock  after  the  eyes  of  their  chil- 
dren while  in  school.  They  are  paying  a 
tragic  price  for  their  neglect  and  it  sh.  uld 
be  a  le5aon  to  us. 

Just  ss  Brltsin  by  a  cartel  sy  tem  severely 
restricted  the  production  of  gc<  ds  and  the 
development  cf  enterprise  »he  likewise  re- 
stricted medical  care  to  the  few.  We  muit 
follow  the  American  pattern  of  more  and 
better  goods  for  more  and  more  people  and  ).i 
following  tt  provide  more  and  better  medical 
care  for  more  and  more  people.  There  Is  n.) 
comfort  for  the  British  people  In  their  na- 
tional health  plan.  But  by  the  same  token 
we  should  take   no  comfort  from   It.     We 


s'-.  -^rl  ri^'clve  here  and  no'v  that  it  .'hali  not 
h.L^p?n  herf  and  ure  :ur  voluntary  .-.opera- 
tlve  dernccrL::c  procedures  to  .ee  t,.  It  that 
1'  rnnn'  t  h.-ippen  here. 

Wh.-t  are  s  .mp  of  the  thl.ngs  -s-.  of  rh" 
E  ."  Cr.rn  :ir.d  the  hospitals  shoulc  explcr«? 
;.  ..,?■  :icr  ^ 

First  -ve  rr.vist — with  the  cooper  ition  cf 
the  h  "^pi*-a;.s — gradually  extend  Bi  ;e  Cn  • 
b':':i''flts  un'il  people  can  walk  cu  of  the 
h..:^p.tal  wl;'a  no  bill  cf  any  kind  ■ .?  pay  ■ 
exipM:;,;  only  the  small  minority  vho  cm 
<if.  .rd  pi. vale  accommodations. 

We  .a-. O.St  find  means  to  d(-uble  the  number 
of  peop.«»  cr.vered  by  Blue  Cross- in  N«.  .v 
Y.ric  .Uld  in  the  Nation. 

A  -.Tong  natl.:nal  Blue  Cross  movf  ment  In 
c  jptTi-'lon  -Aith  the  American  Hospit.il  As- 
si,c:atl(,n  must  oe  encouraged.  This  ,ieed  not 
iir.piir  in  any  way  the  essential  elemv-nts  of 
li.i'.i.   .lutonomy. 

We  must  explore  the  pxiesibllitles  :f  pro- 
viding Blue  Cross  coverage  for  welfar?  cases— • 
r   r  ail  ^he  needy  poor. 

Surh  f?!frerpnc?s  as  may  exist  b^fveen  the 
hosDitaia  and  Blue  Cro^.s  on  the  one  hand 
and  rmall  seements  of  the  medlca  profes- 
sion on  the  other  must  be  settled  In  ^he  pub- 
he  interest.  It  should  be  obvious  'o  all  that 
anv  settlement  which  does  not  place  the  pub- 
lic   vplfare  first  will   not  be  accepti  ble.  -Ji 

We  must  continue  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  provldlni?  .semtprlvatc  care  !or  m.ore 
people.  I  am  not  very  good  at  uslnj-  st.-itls- 
tlcs  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  since  the 
esrablishment  of  Blue  Cross  the  u«;e  of  s^ml- 
pr: -ate  accommodations  in  the  Ne  v  York 
area  ha.s  risen  more  than  100  percen:  meas- 
u.'-ed  by  patient  days  In  cur  general  he  fpltals. 
The.se  semlpnvale  accommodations  nre  In- 
creasingly u.sed  by  patients  who  form.erly  had 
ward  care  at  the  expense  of  the  hospital. 
And  curiously  enough  the  use  of  private 
rocm  facilities  has  Increased  50  p  rcfnt. 
These  15j?ures  reflect  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  cf  care  given  by  cur 
h'-«pitais — and  in  the  value  of  B:ue  Cress  to 
the  hospitals. 

My  reference  to  semlprivate  care  reminds 
rr.e  jf  another  problem  which  requires  .Uten- 
ti^a  and  here  I  speak  In  part  as  an  educat  jr. 
.\a  ch.Urman  of  the  committes  on  medical 
education  centers  of  the  State  Dnlversit.'  of 
New  York  I  have  assumed  some  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  what  we  hope  will  be 
t*o  i^reat  State  medical  centers.  In  this  lole 
I  ;M.e  been  required  to  learn  something  of 
medical  colleges.  You  cannot  have  a  first- 
rare  medical  college  without  a  flj=t-rate 
h(  sDital  for  clinical  /acliities.  More  than 
half  )f  the  undergraduate  programs  of  med- 
ical colleges  today  are  carried  on  In  hospitals 
and  out-patient  clinics.  Practically  all  of 
the  graduate  programs  and  postgraduate  re- 
fresher courses  are  conducted  in  hospitals. 
In  the  lifreater  New  York  area  we  have  some  cf 
the  finest  medical  colleges  In  the  country. 
F"r  teaching  and  research  they  require  a 
preponderance  of  ward  beds  until  such  time 
as  a  way  Is  found  to  use  semlprivate  beds 
t)T  these  purposes.  This  poses  a  problem 
which  we  tn  Blue  Cross  are  aware  cf  and 
f :r  which  some  solution  should  be  found. 
Quite  apart  from  Blue  Cross  and  Its  reia- 
':<  n  to  the  problem  I  very  definitely  favor 
Fe<:!eral  grants  in  aid  to  medical  colleges. 
I  see  no  more  danger  to  our  liberties  in  this 
pr'ipcsal  than  I  do  in  the  Federal  Hospital 
Crn.<!tructlon   Act. 

Another  thing  we  might  explore  together 
is  'he  p  isslbillty  of  some  form  of  tax  deduc- 
tl'  n  for  the  cost  of  prepaid  medical  care. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  the  foresight 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  families 
against  the  cost  of  medical  care  should  not 
be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  income  used 
for  such  purpose. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  notwith- 
standing the  Inflationary  pressures  to  which 


hospital  administrators  are  presently  exposed 
every  human  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  down.  Where- 
ever  there  are  abuses  we  should  In  our  com- 
mon self-Interest  eliminate  them. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems  that 
lie  before  us  We  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
sitting  down  for  discussion  of  them.  We 
si. all  make  mistakes.  That  Is  one  of  our 
prlceles.s  rights.  The  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  makes  mistakes.  Five-star 
generals  make  mistakes.  Blue  Cross  execu- 
tives make  mistakes,  and  so  do  hospital  ad- 
mmistraiors.  Bui  the  blessed  thing  about 
tbe  deniorratlc  process  is  that  you  can  cor- 
rect mistakes  by  the  very  same  method  in 
which  y(,'i  made  them. 

The  locic  of  events  is  more  logical  than 
the  logic  of  syllogism.  As  you  observe  the 
Americ.in  voluntary  hospital  you  are  not 
confronted  by  a  theory  but  by  a  fact.  As 
you  tbserve  the  development  of  Blue  Cross 
you  are  confronted  by  a  fact.  You  will  sea 
faults,  to  be  sure,  but  you  will  see  the  public 
welfare  placed  above  selfish  Interest.  You 
will  see  dedicated  people  in  the  American 
hospital  system  determined  to  give  all  the 
people  the  best  medical  care  that  American 
genius  c^u  provide. 

If  we  follow  our  historic  Instincts  and  our 
present  judgment  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
government  medicine.  It  will  never  have  to 
te  said  of  us  as  the  Herald  Tribune  said 
of  the  British  people — they  will  chew  with 
their  dentures  upon  bitter  bread  and  will 
look  through  their  spectacles  upon  a  barren 
scene 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1951 

Ml-.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  talk  on 
the  subject.  The  Forgotten  Millions,  de- 
Lvered  by  Miss  Marie  T.  Gerhard,  of 
Wii'^hington,  D.  C.  in  Volksverein  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on  May  13,  1951.  at 
the  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  an- 
niversary of  Pope  Leo  XIII's  labor 
encylicai,  Rerum  novarum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

There  is  a  little  Insert  In  the  Redbock 
for  April  1951  which  reads,  "World  condi- 
tions have  altered  the  location  of  the  human 
heart  It  is  now  in  the  tliroat."  K  there 
is  any  problem  which  can  bring  our  hearts 
into  cur  throats  it  is  that  of  the  forgotten 
mil. ions— the  expellees.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  term,  but  for  those  of  you 
who  are  not.  the  expellees  are  the  Potsdam 
displaced,  those  people  of  German  ethnic 
origin  who  were,  by  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
aj:reement.  expelled  from  their  ancestral 
huines  m  Hungary,  Rumania,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yugoslavia,  and  the  provinces 
east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

Senator  William  Langiib  (Republican, 
North  Dakota)  says  of  them,  "Their  only 
crime  Is  that  they  and  their  families  for 
gener.itions  were  living  In  the  countries  of 
Eai-tern  Europe  where  they  became  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  designs  of  Communist  Russia." 

As  the  Washington  Times-Herald  put  it 
several  months  ago,  "It  was  on  August  2. 
1945.  at  Potsdam  Palace  In  Berlin  that  Stalin 
formally  began  his  conquest  of  Europe  and 


Asia  as  the  price  of  'as.sisting"  the  United 
States  against  Japan  which  was  already  col- 
lapsing." 

You  may  remember  that  the  hideous  Pots- 
dam Pact,  in  order  to  compensate  Poland 
for  Poli!?h  territory  stolen  by  Russia,  gave 
over  39,000  square  miles  of  territory  to  the 
Polish  puppet  government.  The  millions  of 
people  who  would  necessarily  be  evicted  did 
not  seem  very  Important.  The  agreement, 
signed  by  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
Russia  stipulated:  "We  recognize  that  the 
transfer  to  Germany  of  German  population 
or  elements  thereof  remaining  in  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Hungary  will  have  to 
be  undertaken." 

Thefie  transfers,  it  was  said,  were  to  be 
undertaken  in  an  orderly  and  humane  man- 
ner. That  phrase  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  most  hypocritical,  diabolic  phrases  in 
the  history  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 
Jui^t  how  are  15,000,000  victims  to  be  torn 
from  their  homes  and  transported  hundreds 
of  miles  in  an  orderly  and  humane  manner? 
Three  million  of  them  perished  or  were 
never  heard  of  again. 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  sur- 
vivors after  they  were  uprooted?  Every 
single  refugee  dumped  Into  Germany  was  a 
fuse  dropped  on  a  keg  of  dynamite.  Here 
was  a  country  which  could  not  provide  for 
Its  own  60.000.000  inhabitants,  and  we  loaded 
them  with  the  equal  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Iowa.  Kentucky,  and  Indiana. 

Forgetting  for  a  nioment  the  inhuman  side 
of  It,  could  we  have  thought  of  the  realistic 
side  of  it,  we  should  have  cried  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  around  the  world.  "This  must 
not  be  done."  It  should  not  have  been  hard 
to  realize  that  such  forced  migration  would 
climax  the  nightmare  which  already  existed 
in  Germany  with  regard  to  food,  clothing, 
and  housing.  Could  no  statesman  foresee 
what  this  would  do  to  the  economy  of  West- 
ern Europe? 

It  was  Horace  who  said,  "When  your  neigh- 
bor's house  Is  afire  your  own  property  is  at 
stake."  Surely  no  country  was  left  com- 
pletely unaffected  by  this  crime  of  the  ages. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  the  ex- 
pelled peoples  were  infiltrees  of  the  lands 
from  which  they  were  driven.  Is  It  in- 
filtrating when  volunteers  are  called  to  trans- 
form a  swampland  into  fertile  territory,  as 
the  ancestors  of  some  of  these  people  were 
called  for  by  Maria  Theresa,  of  Hungary, 
more  than  200  years  ago?  If  that  is  what 
is  meant  by  infiltrating,  then  I'm  afraid  that 
most  of  us  in  this  country  are  infiltrees 
and  have  no  right  to  be  here. 

I  wonder  what  It  would  mean  to  me  If 
I  were  to  answer  a  banging  on  my  door  to 
be  told  that  I  had  a  few  hours  to  get  out 
of  my  house,  to  leave  every  precious  posses- 
sion I  had,  to  know  that  I  might  never  see 
my  loved  ones  again,  simply  because  my 
father's  forebears  were  German. 

I  wonder  how  cold  I  should  have  been, 
flung  into  an  unhealed  cattle  car  for  part 
of  the  Journey,  and  how  shattered  my  heart 
should  have  been,  as  I  straggled  along  the 
road  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  watching 
men  beaten  and  women  violated. 

I  wonder  hew  I  should  have  felt  then 
about  the  charity  of  my  fellow  man.  In  ter- 
ror, I  should  have  prayed  that  he  would 
apply  the  message  of  Pope  Pius  XII: 

"The  human  race  will  be  powerless  to 
emerge  from  the  present  crisis  and  desola- 
tion •  •  •  unless  It  restrain  and  control 
the  forces  of  division  and  discord  by  means 
of  a  sincere  spirit  of  brotherhood,  uniting  all 
classes,  all  races,  and  all  nations  with  one 
bond  of  love." 

Millions  of  Americans  thought  that  the 
expellees  were  being  helped  by  the  relief 
sent  to  Europe  after  the  war.  Our  own  Con- 
gressmen thought  they  were  giving  aid  to 
these  war-made  nomads  when  they  passed 
the  displaced  persona  bill  of  1948.  WHhat  they 
did  not  tinderstand  at  the  time  was  that  the 


expellees  were  specifically  excluded  by  con- 
fusing language. 

The  DP  bill  of  1948  declared  that  selection 
of  eligible  displaced  persons  would  be  made 
without  discrimination  In  favor  of  or  against 
a  race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  The  task 
of  administering  the  law  was  given  to  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  which 
was  already  set  up  and,  It  was  felt,  should 
be  utilized. 

Accordingly,  section  2  of  the  law  read: 
"  Displaced  person'  means  any  displaced  per- 
son or  refugee  as  defined  In  annex  I  of  the 
constitution  of  IRQ,  and  who  Is  the  concern 
of  the  IRQ  ' 

Annex  I  of  the  IRQ  constitution  listed 
classes  of  people  NOT  Its  concern.  Sections  1 
to  3  placed  in  this  category  war  criminals, 
quislings,  persecutors,  and  "ordinary  crimi- 
nals. Tucked  away  In  section  4  was  this: 
"Persons  of  German  ethnic  origin,  whether 
German  nationals  or  members  of  German 
minorities  In  other  countries  who  have  been 
or  may  be  transferred  (or  fied  into)  Germany 
from  other  countries." 

No  UNRRA  aid  was  given  to  the  expellees. 
no  IRO  consideration  for  admission  to  this 
country,  and  most  Americans  were  asleep  to 
the  tragic  fact. 

We  have,  I  am  sure,  no  real  conception  of 
what  it  meant  to  the  German  economy  to 
try  to  provide  for  these  millions  of  outcasts. 
Over  the  period  of  1908  to  1948  Oiir  net  im- 
migration accounted  for  settlement  of  8,000.- 
000  or  9.000,000  people.  We  felt  that  this 
was  as  large  a  number  as  oiir  economy  could 
hamlle.  Yet  the  density  of  population  in 
the  United  States  Is  1  percent  of  that  In 
Germany.  The  ratio  of  per  capita  Income 
in  4  to  1. 

In  January  1950  this  statement  was  Issued 
In  Bonn  by  the  Ministry  of  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic  for  the  Marshall  plan: 

"While  m  the  field  of  handicraft  and 
Industry  there  are  still  considerable  possi- 
bilities of  expansion  capable  of  producing 
large  scale  absorption  of  exp>ellees.  the  situa- 
tion of  the  250.000  formerly  lndep>endent 
farmers  among  them  Is  far  more  hopeless. 
Even  if  aU  chances  of  settlement  are  ex- 
hausted, it  will  be  possible  to  hblp  oixly  quite 
a  small  fraction  of  farmer  families  to  acquire 
a  land  of  their  own.  Inasmuch  as  they  can- 
not be  employed  as  farm  workers,  they 
should  be  offered  an  opportunity  of  being 
reeducated  for  industrial  Jobs.  Emigration 
which.  In  general,  cannot  l>e  considered  a 
solution  for  the  expellee  problem  as  such, 
should  nevertheless  be  recommended  to 
many  of  these  farmer  families." 

Even  now,  unemployment  among  the  ex- 
pellees is  frightening.  Only  about  one-third 
of  those  In  the  western  zone  have  been  able 
to  find  a  livelihood.  An  ordinary  expellee 
family,  with  three  children,  draws  a  dole  of 
about  $4  a  week,  while  the  average  common 
laborer  in  Germany  makes  about  $14  a  week. 

The  only  ray  of  hop-  offered  expellees  In 
the  DP  law  of  1948  was  section  12,  which 
Senator  Langee  courageously  Introduced. 
The  combined  German-Austrian  Immigra- 
tion quotas  amounted  to  27,000.  Under  the 
Langer  amendment,  half  of  these,  roughly 
13.000  numbers,  would  be  used  for  certain 
expellees,  or  those  merely  German  in  origin, 
who  should  have  come  under  the  quotas  of 
the  countries  they  had  fled.  This,  in  reality. 
was  halving  the  German- Austrian  quota,  but 
was  the  only  way  those  expellees  could  be 
admitted. 

In  1950.  in  the  fight  to  amend  the  DP  bill 
of  1948,  Senator  Pat  McC.ahhak,  Democrat. 
Nevada,  offered  his  fair-to-all  bill.  Senator 
Hahvet  Kilcore,  Democrat,  West  Virginia. 
Immediately  came  out  with  a  substitute 
measure.  McCASRAir's  bill  offered  a  new 
definition  of  displaced  persona  so  that  ex- 
pellees, as  such,  would  not  longer  be  dis- 
criminated against,  Kiux>mx'B  measure  re- 
tained the  old  mo  definition  of  DP't^  as 
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««n  u  MCtton  13  wMcb  would  contisue  to 
misuM  0«niuLD  quoUM. 

la  tlM  contMt  on  tb«  floor  when  theae 
tvo  mnaxxna  were  (leC»t«d  In  April  18&0. 
a*nA«or  licCAnuK'B  deflolUon  lost  by  nlna 
votaa.  Sbortly  bcfan  UiU.  tiowcTcr.  rcpre- 
MnUtlTW  of  the  United  Action  Comoalttc* 
for  lxpcU«M  and  the  Committee  for  CHrU- 
xlan  Action  bad  called  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  BOMxa  PiacosoK.  Republican. 
KIchtvan.  tlM  fact  ttiat  the  BLUgore  bUl 
merelj  continued  to  ro*i  German  quota*. 
The  aexiatcf  wanted  to  know.  "Why  haven  t 
1  been  told   theee  things  before?" 

Other  Sanaton  too  then  studied  the  facta 
and.  aa  a  remilt.  Senator  Bosut  T&rr.  Re- 
publican. Ohio,  offered  an  amendment 
■peedlDC  B^l  Gennan  tmirlgratlon  by  re- 
storing proper  quota  allotments.  Senator 
Twamwom  then  Introduced  a  clause  making 
legally  eligible  as  expellees,  thoec  who  were 
bom  In  areas  of  Germany  now  dominated  by 
aataUtte  coustrlea.  Senators  McCAaxAN  and 
Lairaaa  had  uicceeded  In  classing  expellees 
as  OP'S.  Senator  Fxbcttbom  ccnCtrmed  this 
by  allowtag  German -qxiota,  as  well  as  Oer- 
maa-etbnle  ezpeUeea  to  enter  on  a  DP  basl» 

TlM  uuaade  for  justice  undertaken  by 
group*  such  aa  the  Committee  for  Chrtstlun 
Aefkn.  national  CooncU  for  the  PreTentlcti 
at  War.  Volksvervtn  of  Philadelphia.  United 
MftXkm  OoouBlttew  for  Bxpellees.  Steuben  So- 
daty  at  Hiiwi'ra  Pederatloa  of  Americans  of 
Daaeant.  Catholic  Central  Vereln  of 
Philadelphia  and  Bronx  legislative 
of  American  Aid  Society.  American 
AMI  for  IxpaUeca.  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 
lilaainiil  Synod,  bore  Its  frt^lt.  While  the 
fair  4t0attkm  as  offered  by  Senator  IfrCaa- 
aaa  waa  loat.  considerable  gains  were  made 
for  tba  aKpetteae. 

mm  tte  ttnM  the  DP  Act  ctf  1948  wax  In 
operation.  natU  June  15.  1050.  wben  the 
«—'"*«'*  act  was  signed  by  the  President. 
tlM  8lat«  Depftrtincat  bad  laauad  10.090  Tlaas 
to  ««taxile-Oerman  tmmigrauu.  Omt  credit 
m\Mt  ba  glvea  to  the  Visa  Dtvlalcn  of  the 
8««U  Dapartoamt.  headed  by  Herv4  L'Heu- 
rem.  wko  apoto  tn  thla  hall  leaa  than  a  year 
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at  OB  who  have  studied  the  expellee 
aad  watched  the  often  dlahearten- 
laC  battia  for  /tHttc*.  shall  always  be  gratefiU 
to  flanator  I^jmib  who.  It  see  ma  to  me.  baa 
iimlwwtlwl  la  hia  struggle  tha  words  of  Uarl- 
tala,  the  OathoUc  philosopher,  by  "preserv- 
lag  aoMSig  aaa  cortfldence  in  good  will.  In 
tha  iplrtt  of  eooparatkm.  In  Jtistlce.  In  good- 
aaaa.  Ut  pUj  for  the  weak  and  outcast.  In 
human  dignity,  and  in  the  powar  of  truth." 
at  yoa  heard  Bon.  John  W.  Olbaon. 
ct  tha  DtspU<»d  Persona  Commls- 
to  one  of  the  United  Action  Corn- 
groups  hsr*  la  April.  I  would  like 
to  borrow  aooM  words  of  Mr.  Gibsons  and 
aaf.  "Tksr*  oaa  be  no  economic  or  political 
staMtlty  ta  the  world  aa  long  as  the  critical 
of  boimlaas  and  hopeless  peoples 
M  a  malignant  tunoor  on  the  lace 
<tf  tha  aartb." 
CbUX  Jvstles  has  bsen  secured,  we  must 
tte»ir*~-i  the  battle  for  tha  expellees. 
O'Bar*  lleCormtck  said  in  the  New 
Tort  Tteaa  that  we  muat  reoognlae  our 
"aillad  mond  rsspooalbUlty  for  the  most  in- 
htanaa  iaetwikm  ever  mad*  by  goremmcnts 
to  tb*  def*nss  of  human  rights. ' 
•oeosss  should  not  perailt  us  to 
■r  sfforta.  TUl  wrongs  have  been 
righted  «•  Must  continue  to  champion  the 
of  the  «xpailees.  We  should  be  like  a 
which,  according  to  Josh  BU- 
>  through  ahaity  to 
stick  to  ana  thine  tUl  it  gets  there.** 

M  ■!•  bar*  today  to  honor  the  proc- 
at  Lao  Xni  oa  Ldbor.  Barum  Ko- 
wu  wamj  also  give  mind  to  the  worda 
at  »  IMv  fopa  OB  tb*  problem  which  juat 
tb*  brotherhood  of  oian. 
^opa  PtUB  xn  In  an 
giTaa  to  a  coograattonal  dclagatlon 


••The  plight  of  mllLons  who  muat  new 
answer  to  the  hldecus  appeUatlon  of  e:- 
pellees  Is  no  longer  simply  a  subject  of  hu- 
miliation and  regret.  There  Is  more  here 
than  even  a  stark  cbailecge  for  Christian 
compassion. 

"Our  prime  anxiety — as  we  are  sure  It  U 
yours  deep  down  la  your  hearts — touches 
the  Judgment  of  history's  L<ird  on  tha  ful- 
llilment  of  that  gravest  duty  of  man  'o  n;a.i 
and  of  nation  to  nation,  which  calLs  for  re- 
spect for  the  Image  ^{  God  m  even  the  weak- 
est and  raosi  abandoned  ■:.:  HJjs  children  ' 


Campai^  for  Sale  of  Israel  GoTernmeot 
Boads  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

Cr    PTNNSTIVlKTV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJETRESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  followir.?  ad- 
dress made  by  me  at  a  rally  at  the  Jew- 
ish community  center,  in  Wilkes- Bnrre. 
Pa.,  in  behalf  of  the  openincr  of  the  local 
campaign  for  bonds  of  Israel  Govern- 
ment: 

J^T  Chairman,  fellow  Amertcar'«,  history 
hn        unique  way  cl  repea-ini^  it.self. 

.\s  I  see  all  ct  you  sjHthrrrd  here  ^r.ri  t'm:- 
ize  the  purpose  for  which  von  (-arr.e  here  I 
am  reminded  that  there  was  i:.nce  a  time 
when  others  were  con.'siderlni;  the  --ame 
things  that  you  are  cnnslder'.ni?  tonight  and 
asklnsf  themselves  the  same  questSrm^s  thit 
ycu  are  undoubtedly  a.sklns; 

The  year  was  1776.  An- ther  y"'i"=:  <-'  un- 
try  had  come  Into  being  It  had  jM«-  w  p.  a 
bloody  and  costly  w;xr  for  freedom  I*  w  i.s 
a  quailing  infant  beset  with  the  most  excri- 
datlntt  growlnsr  pains.  It  was  a  far  rry  fr  in 
a  wealthy  country.  Indeed  Its  !!?►'  ec  - 
nomic  and  soclai.  was  a  severe  stru^«!<» 

Then  Its  Ocvernment  asked  fnr  pe-ple  *o 
Invest  in  It.  to  give  It  their  rcnflder.'*"  •>) 
help  It  hurdle  those  early  years  '^f  >'Tu,;^\f 
and  travail.  But  t.te  p<---'ple  who  were  ap- 
pealed to  aaked : 

"Invest  In  It — that  uniinilted  wi:rt:,'rr.('«s 
Inhabited  by  Indians  srd  made  Imp  io=,ible 
by  lack  of  ccmmunlratin?  We  ca;;  r.evpr 
Invest  In  anything  a."*  crude  and  bju  Sfs-ard. 
That  country  will  never  b«»  :s  sound  Invest- 
ment." 

They  .said  that  — m<-at  -  f  them  rtbcir  t^.e 
United  States.  And  they  were  n'^h-.  ■H".-* 
country  was  crude  and  SacSwarri.  It  w!i 
vast  and  wild.  It  did  lack  r  rm.iiunlc.it:'  r-< 
In  fact.  !t  lacked  everyth;!:;^  everv'hln^  b-.' 
a  greut  potential  and  a  .•-!<>'lu':e  f.u'h  ;:i 
Itzelf 

Seme  people.  like  ycurselvrs,  w'.\^.  great.'r 
perspicacity  and  wider  v.M'in.  saw  bt.y':nd 
the  Inunedlate  h  jrtzcns  They  reoxnized 
the  potential  of  tins  vii.?*,  sprawling  ^t;t:,'. 
and  were  Impressed  by  1*3  lnd<  mltable  w;.l 
to  nxnrlve. 

And  so  they  Invested  In  this  will  to  iur- 
Tlve  and  in  this  grcdt  poten'lal  Those  who 
did  so  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  Inr.iatr.t* 
either  la  the  Judgment  uf  history  or  fr„ni 
the  viewpoint  of  their  own  reward  Ft 
thJa  nation  which  began  with  only  a  will 
to  live  and  a  potential,  became  In  time  the 
wealthiest  Nation  tn  the  world. 

Now.  here  on  this  night  In  May  1951.  185 
years  later,  you  sit  at  a  very  momentous 
meeting  as  another  young  nntlon  asks  yju 
to  invest  in  it.    Tou  are  sentlmen  ally  ai- 


t.\ched  to  it.    Ycu  have  given  in  abundance 

tc  It.  In  charity  and  contributions.  You 
h.we  77  irked  for  its  welfare  in  other  ways. 
M.»r,y  '-<t  you  have  felt  a  kinship  with  the 
p«";ple  A  the  young  nation.  And  even  these 
'  f  you  to  whom  Israel  U  not  as  dear,  cer- 
tain!? have  not  failed  to  admire  what  it 
h.i5  accomplished  and  to  what  It  aspires. 

B':t  despite  the  emotional  attachment 
be'wi-Tii  most  of  ycu  and  the  young  nation 
th.^ro  are  d'luhts  R^lng  throue;h  your  mind 
•A  hen   The  word  Investment   Is   mentioned. 

Irve<?Tment,  Surely  new  this  country  la 
stUl  simewh.it  a  barren  wilderness  with 
much  of  i*  nrthlnc;  but  sheer  de«ert  Its 
pp  -nip  hri-p  r.nt  h.id  the  expener^-e  In  tin.^.r.ce 
,!  ...1  p"  ,:,.'. r.iios.  It  la  aa  yet  backward  in 
t!:e  ways  if  Industry  and  business.  It  must 
spend  f,n  m'lch  in  time  and  resources  and 
rr.--.fj  tc  "ake  care  of  its  ever  entering  imml- 
grui.ts  Its  own  people  have  been  forced 
to  tighten  their  bel's  and  there  is  scarcity. 

And  =!o,  much  as  the  people  who  hesitated 
to  Invest  tn  the  Ur.ited  States  in  1776.  there 
•ire  some  who  today  hesit.ite  to  inve.st  in 
I.-:rael   for   many  c:    the   s.ime   rea-nna. 

Well  I  know  one  thing.  As  a  Congress- 
man ' 'f  the  Ur.ired  States  I  would  be  very 
w  rned  if  IJflOCOOCO  people  were  to  mi- 
-:ra'e  to  "h*"  United  States  in  the  next  2'j 
yea.-s.  With  a  housing  shortage  and  our 
'-r.t's  alre.idy  ,'aramed  to  the  hilt.  I  don't 
itr..;w  where  we'd  put  them.  I'm  s-"-2  we 
wruldn't  have  enough  Jobs  to  ?o  .iround  and 
I'm  equally  sure  that  It  would  be  dillicult; 
to  fped  them.  Indeed.  If  120.000  '?00  were 
to  come  to  thi:?  o-untry  in  the  next  2^3 
yea-'s,  it  w  iild  play  severe  havoc  with  our 
pocnomy  >vs  well  a.s  our  social  and  political 
i.-.sti'uticns. 

But  think  of  1*.  The  equivalent  -f  120.- 
000  000  people  have  ccm.e  li.to  Israel  in  the 
past  2'^  years  S<Tme  600.000  Jews  added  to 
a  r.orm.-i;  pr-pvil.ir..,. n  of  70;], ."00  Th.ifs  an 
(-i;-pf-  •■nt  iucrea.se  in  the  population.  Has 
Israel  folded  under  the  stress  \nd  s*rain 
of  it  '  H.i-;  Its  ecouomic  system  c  Uapr  -jd? 
H.is  .t  gLue  bankrupt  trying  to  hi.use  and 
c:..'he  and  feed  these  Immigrants?  Have  lt.s 
political  and  social  institutions  coll.ipsed 
undpr  the  weight  of  the  tremendous  .ir.d  'jur- 
denlng  immtgration'' 

On  the  cmtrary.  Israel  has  been  able  to 
:ib,<  ■■rb  all  'hese  lmml*jrants  and  for  the  next 
:  Tf.ars  will  absorb  30.000  a  month  more. 
P.-tther  than  lying  down  and  dying  it  has 
expanded  its  potential.  In  the  past  13 
iiKjn'ns  It  has  eslabiiihed  223  new  agricul- 
tural settlements  as  against  225  established 
•■\er  the  previous  60  vears  I  learned  recently 
fmm  thi'  Export -Import  Bank  th.it  It  pro- 
Md'^d  JlJ.5i)00  0OO  to  the  State  of  Urnel  on 
condition  that  Israel  supplies  twice  that 
amount  for  expan.slon  of  Its  agriculture.  Un- 
der this  Joint  plan  Israel,  at  the  end  of 
3  years,  will  have  appru.iched  agncu'.t-iral 
•self-suflclency,  The  fact  that  Israel  was 
.Able  r  prove  to  the  hard  headed  and  skepti- 
cal Expor'-Import  Bank  Its  capacity  to 
a  hlPvp  agri'-ultura!  self-sufCclency  Is  proof 
!:i  :"etf  'hilt  this  country  has  withstood  the 
'rt-'^-.cidou.--   Impact  of  the   Immigrati^'n 

No.  .my  friends,  ther*"  is  a  stablli'y  and  a 
poten'ial  In  Israel  which  you  will  do  well 
t  realize  ind  to  act  upon.  Israel  sit.'?  on 
•:-.e  perliihery  of  a  treasure  house,  the  Dead 
^e)  Here  glg'intic  quantities  of  r'"P*-'i'us 
::  ::iera:.>s  lie  dormant,  untapped,  unlimited. 
lu-edlng  only  exploitation. 

Iriel  has  the  manpower  to  produce  It 
h.ui  '.ne  wiU  to  produce.  There  are  markets. 
b«?ileve  me.  there  are  markets  all  over  tlie 
w  irld  who  would  buy  Israel's  products  and 
wiU  buy  Israel's  products.  But  what  Isra.n 
iiet>as  m<jre  than  anything  else  is  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  trjcls  with  which  to  produce 
.lid  export  as  well  as  feed  and  clothe  and 
hi  use  Its  own  pe<jple  at  home. 

And  that  is  the  reaaon  for  the  $500,000,300 
bond  Issue.  To  clothe  and  feed  and  hotisa 
its  Immigrants.  Israel  has  been  forced  to  buy 
In  huire  amounts  from  the  outside,  partic- 


ulariy  in  food  products.  Economists  on  the 
Hiil  t^ei;  us  that  its  rate  of  import  payments 
la  » 190  OOO  000  more  than  its  expert  receipts. 

I  w':i;.d  say  then  that  the  toughest  eco- 
nomic prr.blem  In  Israel  is  the  bridging  of 
thi.«   trap   between    imports   and   exports. 

How  do  you  brld.je  such  a  gap ' 

Y-u  er  w  your  own  food  so  that  you 
won  t  be  forced  to  buy  in  such  larjre  quan- 
tities from  other  countries,  so  that  you  can 
fe<»d  y^ur  own  people,  so  tiiat  you  can  sell 
to  of  her  countries.     That  takes  investment. 

Thi.«  i.s  I^raei's  aim.  To  expand  Us  own 
economv  so  that  it  will  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  ecryiomy  of  others.  That,  to  me.  ts 
pretty  =■<  vmd  economics. 

Ar.d  that  is  why  there  is  a  bond  issue,  to 
eet  money  into  the  country  so  that  Israel 
niisht  produce  and  sell  its  own  zoods.  find 
markers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  supp<ort 
itself  entirely. 

T:ie  world  w.itches  the  derelopment  of 
Israel  with  astonishment.  I  don't  think  we 
rea.ize  how  fortunate  we  are  in  belne  abie 
t3  see  the  light  and  the  hope  which  Israel 
brincr  wi*h  it.  In  a  fear-ridden  world  Israel 
is  net  afraid.  This  dream  that  so  many 
hare  h.id  for  so  many  years  h.as  come  true 
and  n-w  tha*  dream  is  being  given  perma- 
nence and  stability. 

Ar.A  you  re  In  on  it.  You're  bulldine  a 
country  You're  like  a  proud  father  particl- 
patlne  in  the  metamorphosis  of  a  boy  into 
manh(y^d  Your  effort*  and  your  dollars 
makine  that  man  grow  stronger  and  more 
independent  and  self-sufficient. 

There  is  so  much  in  th.at  little  nation. 
Great  brains,  scientific  knowledge,  potential 
pro.speriry  indomitable  spirit,  a  rest  for 
la'Dor,  incentive,  initiative.  The  favorable 
eeo^raphicai  position  of  the  State  of  Israel 
whiise  ports  and  airfields  lie  at  a  point  where 
three  continent.s  converse  upon  a  siugle 
area,  makes  it  both  a  center  of  world  com- 
munications and  also  an  ideal  warehouse  and 
a-ssemhlv  plant  for  .\sia.  Farslghted  Amer- 
lc:t::  .'irms  are  already  seeing  the  unique 
qua;:: IPS  i  f  Israel  and  are  using  the  country 
as  .1  center  in  which  their  commodities  are 
asi^em'oied  for  sale  in  the  expanding  markets 
<f  western  and  central  Asia — Ford.  Kaiser, 
and  Philco.  to  mention  a  few. 

I  know  too.  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  have  an  economically  strong 
Iirael  m  the  Middle  East.  Israel  is  a  bastion 
of  democracy  and  where  democracy  e.xlsts 
and  is  strong,  it  adds  to  the  streugtli  of  our 
own  demix'racy  here. 

When  you  buy  Israel  bonds,  you're  not 
givinir  money  away.  You're  investing  in  a 
nation  which  is  on  the  way,  going  up,  which 
can  very  well  become  one  of  the  ideals  of 
the  entire  world  for  all  to  look  up  to.  'We 
cannot  a?ord  to  f<jr^t  that  Israel  is  an  idetU 
in  action,  a  combination  of  vision  and  prac- 
ticality the  world  has  never  seen  before. 
This  is  Israels  strength.  And  that  is  your 
strength  as  an  American,  as  a  Jew,  and  as  a 
iiunian  beiiiiz.  When  you  see  this  young 
n.it ion  de'.elop  inio  a  sturdy,  robust,  finan- 
cially ind";'>endent  country  and  you  knew 
that  you  hare  had  a  hand  in  it.  you  have 
had  yovir  return  not  onlv  in  dollars  b\it  m 
that  immense  rare  satisfaction  that  you  are 
a  partu".i>ant.  not  a  spectator,  in  the  making 
of  hii^torv. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  Flynn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or    NFW    TOHK. 

IN  -raE  HOUSE  OF  RBP RESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1951 

Mr.  FINE.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17, 
1951.  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bronx 


County  Democratic  Committee  held  at 
the  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel.  Bronx.  New 
York  City,  Hun.  Edward  J  Fljmn.  Demo- 
cratic national  ccanmitteeman  from  New 
York  and  former  Democratic  national 
chairman,  in  addressing  those  present 
at  the  dinner  expressed  clearly  and 
forthnehtly  some  sentiments  that  have 
been  on  the  minds  of  many  of  us  for 
tl^ese  past  week.s. 

The  address  is  a  remarkably  objec- 
tive and  honest  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ing of  many  people,  both  m  New  York 
City,  and  throughout  the  SL-^te  and  Na- 
tion, and,  in  fairness  to  the  political 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  New 
York  it  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the 
widest  circulation. 

Under  the  unanimous  consent  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  am  here'with  including  said  speech: 

Mr  Toastmaster,  Mayor  Impellitterl.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
first  want  to  welcome,  as  chairman  of  the 
Demix^ratic  Party  in  Bronx  County,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  I  do  it 
with  all   the  sinceriry  that  is  In  me. 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
thinking  in  the  last  week  just  what  I  would 
say  here  tonight.  Various  thoughts  have 
run  through  my  mind,  various  ide.^s  have 
occurred  to  me:  some  I  have  discarded;  some 
I  have  retained. 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  my  life  in  my  hands 
and  wrote  a  book.  Wo  one  should  write  a 
book  What  you  say  is  always  quoted  baci 
at  you. 

But  my  purpose  in  writing  that  book  was 
twofold.  First,  it  was  that  I  wanted  to  ex- 
plain in  very  simple  langoiage  what  a  politi- 
cal party  consisted  of.  how  it  came  Into  be- 
ing, how  It  was  managed. 

In  that  book — in  at  least  one  part  of  It — 
I  said  that  the  great  trouble  with  the  politi- 
cal parties  in  this  country  today  was  that 
men  of  high  caliber  and  men  of  great  dis- 
tinction fear  to  Join  in  pwlitlcal  activities 
because  of  the  personal  abtise  and  dishonest 
Btatementa  that  are  made  about  them. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  we  witnessed  In 
this  city  a  great  spectacle,  and  I  use  the 
word  "spectJicle"  very  advisedly.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  That  committee  had  a  duty,  and  it 
devolved  upon  them  to  go  through  this 
country  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  connection  between  crime  and 
politics. 

The  purpose  of  that  committee  was  most 
admirable.  I  personally — and  I  can  speak 
cf  the  organization  of  which  I  am  head — 
welcomed    that   sort   of   investigation. 

I  watched  with  interest  tlUs  committee  sit 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  I 
watched  with  interest  the  people  and  tlie 
subjects  that  they  brought  out  In  their  vari- 
ous hearings. 

They  then  came  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
the  !ars;est  city  in  the  United  States,  a  city 
wt.ich  has  been,  generally  speaking,  pre- 
dominantly Democratic. 

Then  we  witnessed  something  which 
caused   me   to  pause  and   to  wonder. 

This  country  has  existed,  and.  please  God, 
will  always  exist,  because  the  civil  rights  of 
Individuals  were  protected.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  purposes  of  the  investigation. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  them.  But  I  do 
quarrel  with  the  lac.  that  the  civil  rights 
of  individuals,  no  matter  how  bad  those 
individuals  may  be.  were  grossly  viol.-.tcd 
when  this  committee  decided  to  subject 
tliose  men  and  women,  whom  they  were 
calling  as  witnesses,  to  a  television  process. 
It  was  un-American;  it  was  wrong:  It  in- 
vaded the  privacy  and  the  clvU  rights  of 
those  individuals. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before.  I 
followed  more  or  less  closely  the  proceedings 
of  that  committee  when  it  held  these  hear- 


ings tn  the  City  of  New  York-  If  there 
ary  evil  connection  between  crime  and  poli- 
tics. I  was  anxious,  as  I  am  sure  everyone 
in  this  rocan  was  anxious,  to  aee  It  exposed. 
and  exposed  promptly,  and  to  see  the  persntu 
who  were  tallty  brought  to  ;xisuce  as  quick- 
ly as  possible. 

However  I  saw  some  situations  develop 
which  i  think  were  grossiy  unfair. 

This  committee  pernltted  one  man.  whose 
name  I  no  longer  remember,  but  who,  from 
h.s  a:  pearance  and  from  his  testimony.  w*s 
Ju.-t  a  pliiin.  ordinary  nil-wit,  to  say  on  the 
s'and— without  any  semblance  of  evidence, 
without  Mjiv  semblance  of  truth — that  the 
l;Hv5  Demticratic  cand.date  for  mayor  of  New 
York  was  selected  by  a  notorious  gangster  — 
a'-d  this  committee  offered  no  one  an  oppor- 
tuniiy  to  contradict  him. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  es  leader  of  Bronx 
Coun'y.  I  sat  in  at  the  conferences  In  which 
the  nomination  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  W!is  brought  about.  In  thnae  confer- 
ences that  gangster's  name  was  ne^«r  men- 
tioned, and.  if  anybody  dared  to  mention  it 
ill  that  confTence.  be  would  have  been 
promptly  thrown  out. 

Yet  that  committee  permitted  such  testi- 
mony, and  it  must  have  known  that  this 
testimony  would  get  headlines  not  only  in 
the  city  of  New  York  but  all  over  the  Dnlt*d 
ST.ates. 

When  this  committee  left  the  city  of  New 
York  they  left  It  with  an  Idea  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country — but,  I  hope, 
not  of  this  city— that  the  leaders  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  city  of  New  York 
were  connected  with  crime  and  w^th  gang- 
sters. 

Now.  .IS  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  "Lefi  look  at 
the  record."  Lf ts  take  the  county  of  Kings. 
Over  there  in  Kings  County  yoa  have  a  dis- 
trict attorney  who  is  a  rej^ular  organization 
Democrat,  who  has  ferreted  out  crime  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

During  the  time  tiiat  be  was  dotni;  thla, 
Brooklyn  has  had  two  Democratic  leadera, 
John  Cashmore  and  John  Sinnott.  No  com- 
mitteee  and  no  individual  can  ralae  its  voice 
and  say  that  these  leaders  wera  connected 
with  crime  or  with  gangsterism. 

We  have  a  leader  In  Queens  County,  IiCr. 
Roe.  There  has  never  been  a  br«atb  that 
he  was  In  any  way  connected  with  gangsters 
or  with  crime.  We  have  a  leader  cm  Staten 
Island.  Mr.  Sullivan.  There  has  been  00 
breath  tliat  he  was  connected  with  crime^ 

In  New  York  County  there  waa  aom*  tes- 
timony concerning  certain  district  leadera — 
In  a  very  small  minority,  I  might  auy.  If 
they  are  guilty,  they  should  be  exposed  and 
driven  out  of  political  life.  But  there  has 
been  no  proof  to  that  effect,  yet.  And.  in 
New  York  County.  I  might  add.  we  have  a 
Democratic  District  Attorney,  Frank  Hogan, 
who.  like  Miles  McDonald  in  Brooklyn,  ia 
doing  an  outstanding  Job. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Bronx.  We  are 
proud  of  the  record  that  the  Democratic 
Party  lias  made  in  Bronx  County.  There 
has  been  no  evidence,  in  any  shape,  man- 
ner, or  form,  that  any  person  hi  this  room 
ha.^  ever  heard  of.  to  connect  the  Democratic 
Party  tn  Bronx  County  with  gangsters  or 
with  organized  cr'me. 

This  committee  left  New  York  with  the 
idea  that  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  City  of 
New  York  was  guilty  of  gangsterism  and  an 
Interest  in  Illegal  situations.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  honest,  and  much  more  fair, 
for  this  committee  to  have  said  that — (.)ut- 
side  of  one  or  two  or  three  Inptances.  and 
outside  of  one  or  two  district  leaders — there 
were  no  such  situations. 

But.  no.  That  was  not  dcr'e.  That  would 
not  have  produced  headlines.  That  would 
not  have  produced  the  proper  television 
show  That  would  not  have  permltwd  cer- 
tain members  of  that  committee  to  put  on  a 
crying  act  Insofar  as  the  virtue  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
<»rned. 
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I  an  nthm  >tck  utd  ured  of  people  from 
outiM*  tto  ett7  at  N«v  York  coming  Into 
Uw  etty  <rf  lirw  Tork  w  UKJc«h  tb«T  wct« 
cocBlac  Into  •  bcllbut*  of  inlquitT.  Wc  do 
not  bav*  that  kind  of  ft  rltv.  Taking  tt  by 
mnd  terge.  Um  city  of  N«w  York  today  la 
one  of  tb«  cl«an«it — If  not  the  cleanest — 
city  ta  tbc  world. 

And  I  resent,  and  fervently  resent,  these 
men  tram  tlM  outatde  who  know  nothing 
about  (B,  eoBlng  In  and  condemning  ua 
without  •  b— lUig  And  I  stand,  and  will 
always  atuMl.  on  that  aaeartton. 

JtMt  tbls  raorung.  aa  the  toastmaster 
mcntioaad.  I  attended  the  funeral  of  Sam 
Fotey.  Bi  WM  a  great.  dUtlngutfcbcd  citJ- 
ren  of  tikia  eoontj.  Be  was  a  great,  honest, 
frartaaa  tflatrlct  attorney  No  gangsters 
ruled  tike  dtotiict  attorney's  olDoe  since  Its 
tneapttOQ  la  Bronx  County.  And.  certainly. 
%hm  prasent  district  attorney,  they 
wlU. 

Tat.  viMB  I  looked  at  the  widow  of  this 
man  tliia  aomlng.  and  her  three  small 
clUMran,  wboaa  father's  career  was  a  most 
dlatUkguliAMl  one.  I  recalled  that  these 
crittaa  voald  have  the  rcat  of  the  country 
bcUatw  that  osan  like  Sam  Foley  were  dis- 
boaaat  tmtk  trntni*  to  their  trust. 

I  MB  rathar  sick  and  tired,  as  I  said,  of 
tUa   lytBg    down.      The    thousands. 
at  thouaands  of  members  of   the 
organiaaUon  in  the  city  of  New 
and  women  who.  in  tb«  great 
gat  no  potltical  preferment  from 
bat  who  go  oat  and  do  the  work 
after  year  with  faith  and 
not  going  to  be  beamlrvrhed 
paople  w1tt>out  at  liast  my  saying 
samathlBf  about  It. 

la  oondurtoD — and.  I  am  afraid  perhape 
I  hum  talkad  too  long,  but  what  I  am  say- 
ing la  rrrt^h*'*!  that  has  been  within  me 
for  a  loog  wblle— we  are  proud  of  the 
Daaaocratlc  Party  tn  Bronx  County,  and  we 
are  pvood  d  XJam  record  that  Its  ofllcials  have 
matfa.    IN  ttmr  no  InTeatlgation. 

Ite  oSeaa  ta  Bronx  County  hare  been 
honaatlf  run.  Tha  proof  of  that  lies  In 
tha  teet  that,  over  the  yean,  notwlthstar.d- 
laf  tte  ■bnaa  that  eome  people  hsT*  turned 
H.  the  people  of  Bronx  County  have 
Doaoeratlc  oOclala  OTcrwhehningly 
to  oAea.    Today,  tn  the  county  of  the  Bronx. 

of  this  county   to   an 


Aa  a  Oarwcrat.  aa  a  lifelong  reaident  of 
tha  tHf  at  ftam  Tack,  and  aa  a  person  who 
ta  H  HMch  tataraatad  tn  honest  government 
aa  la  awy—a  alaa.  I  aak  these  people  to  be 
fato.  to  ha  pmt,  to  atop  looking  for  head- 
'  <to  a  Job  In  an  Ikonaat,  competent 


B«Mit« 


xmnsioN  OP  remarks 
HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl,  JR. 

or  MxmoAjr 

01  TEE  BOOSB  OF  R1PRESXNTATTVK8 

Thmndaw.  Mmt  24. 1951 

Mr.  UUUNflAX  ilr.  6pr«ker.  I  rise 
to  hrtoc  to  the  attention  of  the  Houae 
K.  R.  Mn.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Act.  which  is  oow  pending  In 
ComoUttee  on  Intestate  and 
Bimaice.  This  hill,  which  Is 
h7  the  Ralhray  Labor  Execu- 
repreaent«  the  moat 
apDToach  to  the  pntokemt 
are  confronted  in  the 
of  benefita  for  prions  under  tho 
imUrootf-rtttruieBt  gyatam. 


tha 


The  widows  and  children  of  retired 
railroad  employees  are  badly  in  need  of 
immediate  assistance.  In  addition,  thpy 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  whereby 
their  benefits  are  now  below  those  of 
widows  and  children  drawing  social- 
security  benefits.  This  Is  even  more 
serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that  railroad 
employees  pay  more  money  for  their  re- 
tirement than  do  employees  covered  by 
social  security. 

As  well  as  correcting  the  widows"  and 
children's  inequities,  this  bill  provides  a 
wifes  benefit  for  the  wives  of  ret. red 
employees  and  grants  tjenerous  increases 
for  annuitants  and  pensioners. 

This  is  a  sound  bill  and  one  which  is 
deserving  of  all  of  our  support.  I  hope 
that  we  will  have  an  oppcrtunity  ac  a 
very  early  date  to  consider  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 


thraa* 
with 


Liadsay  C.  Warren  Strftt  Natioa  We!I 

EXTENSIOII  OF  RFMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACT-TTprrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.:!PRISENTAT1VES 

Tuesda'j.  May  22.  10 j I 

Mr.  LA2iE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  If-a  e 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi'h  to  mclucie 
the  foiiowing  editorial  I  com.  the  Sr.rur- 
day.  May  28.  1951.  issue  of  Labor 

A    FArTHTUl.    SaVAKT — COMrraClllDH    GiNtKAT. 

WAaacN    Both     Pax.^CHcs     and     Pi^ACTU  is 

ECONOMT 

Labor  la  dillghtcd  to  praise  an  able  Hr.d 
faithful  public  servant  There  a:?  ma:.v  ;{ 
them  In  Washington,  despite  the  Impre:^  ;•  .'i 
the  public  sometimes  ^tts  frcm  n>-u^i:i.e- 
bunting  '•prob«r8.'" 

An  outstanding  example  cf  this  kind  f 
man  we  mean  Is  U::d£ay  C  Wdrren  .\s 
Comptroller  General,  he  has  a  Jcb  f  «.^!(  h 
most  people  never  ».  r.r.  but  which  is  i  i  c  f 
the  most  Important  in  the  0<:ivernmeir  W«> 
have  pointed  him  out  In  the  past,  imd  we 
hare  a  moat  unusual  rca.«ion  J  >r  meiitioniii^ 
him  new. 

A  hi!ge  new  building  f^^r  Warren's  OTeri! 
Accounting  Offlte  l-'^  aim: v^t  c'>n;plt"te(:!  He 
looked  around  It  and  f  ^und  ^hat.  by  e-i  - 
noaxlcal  use  of  space  ft^r  membtrs  ■  f  h:s 
•taff.  he  could  make  two  wh  >'e  fl'3<:rs  ^v;'.;- 
able  for  other  Government  use  in  crcwd.d 
Washington. 

Same  said:  "Let's  .spread  ovjt  and  u-r^  'hf? 
space  ourselves.  Why  give  tt  up  to  someb<  dy 
else'"  But  Warren  answered  "No.  we  cm 
get  along  without  it.  and  save  the  people  s 
money  by  turning  it  back  to  Uncle  Sam  * 
So  that's  what  he  did. 

In  other  words.  Warren  is  not  one  of  th>,s« 
who  merely  talk  economy  He  b<:th  talk'* 
about  It  and  does  something  sbout  it.  That  i 
his  fuD-tlme  Job. 

Aa  Comptroller  General.  Warren  acts  as 
the  watchdog  for  Congress  over  the  biUlons 
of  doUara  appropriated  for  the  admlnisira- 
tire  agencies  The  Semite  and  Houoe  depend 
upon  him  for  reports  on  whether  the  bil- 
llona  arc  honestly  and  efflciently  spent.  ai:d 
for  r«covu7  of  sums  paid  out  through  fraud 
and  wTor. 

Depending  on  Warren  Is  nothing  new  for 
CoogrcM.  For  18  years,  this  North  Carolina 
Ormoerat  waa  a  highly  respected  Uembt'r  af 
the  BouM.  Bla  colleague*  recognized  his 
ahlUty  and  Integrity,  and  accorded  to  him  a 
poattloo  of  ran  influence. 


Th  u's  why.  In  1940.  President  Roosevelt 
'viselv  picked  Warren  for  Comptroller  Gen- 
tral   a  p*;st  which  Is  unique  in  many  respects. 

The  President,  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  .Senate  aLpolnts  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
rra;  for  one  single  term  cf  15  years.  But 
I  i.iy  r  r£;'ps.s  can  fixe  its  watchdog  before 
that  '..T-year  term  expires.  That  unusual  ar- 
riMjemrnt  w.>s  made  deliberately,  so  that 
ro  President  c juld  oust  a  watchdog  whoee 
diliKP:""**  -*  didn't  like. 

H's  Warren  been  diligent?  Has  he  ta«en 
'eriuusly  his  duty  to  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple^ Let  the  official  figures  and  facts  speak 
:  ^r  •hemselves: 

In  the  10  vpars  since  Warren  became  watch- 
d  g  he  rcrcvered  for  Uncle  Sam  1718  0<X). COO 
which  had  been  Ulecaily  or  Improperly  paid 
•Jt  to  war  con'ractcrs  and  others  who 
v^oed  the  Cn  vernment.  Thus  bis  General 
.■Xc  •  un?  ii-r  O 'ire  ha.s  rrpaid  its  entire  cost 
riary  times  over. 

In  the  pist  5  yrars.  while  other  Govern- 
i-..eiit  a.enc;es  we  e  cxpandms;.  Warrens 
GAG  actually  cut  its  force  more  than  in 
half,  fr^.m  14.904  down  to  7.C63  employees, 
r.r.  inii  millions  of  doUars  a  year. 

.N'  a.  by  voluntarily  giving  up  two  w^cle 
fii.ors  when  he  could  have  kept  Warr«;n  lur- 
nL  hed  further  prcof  that  he  practices  as  well 
as  preaches  econcray. 

If  some  prober  thought  he  "nad  a  chunce  to 
hang  something  on  Warren,  the  papers 
vr  uld  be  full  of  it.  But.  unlorfunately.  few 
;  it^^nration-s  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  the 
i  -.  ;  '  ah.  lit  the  good  Jobs  being  done  by 
'.'.  .irrpn  a:id  other  faitiifal  publ;c  servants. 


A  Brigadier  G^neral'i  Objeetioai  to  the 
Sacking  of  ib.t  Natioa's  Mililary  Idol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  u-uwois 

TM  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  19 jl 

Mr  JCNAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  calling 
r.tu'iiuon  to  a  news  item  published  in  the 
Chicapo  Herald-American  under  date  of 
April  14.  1951.  The  article  lays  special 
.stress  on  the  recent  otister  of  General 
MicArthur  from  his  supreme  command 
in  the  Far  East  sector.  The  article  also 
contains  statements  made  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Julias  Klein.  The  comments  of  General 
Klein  undoubtedly  will  serve  a  usef'al 
purpose  because  tr.ey  are  predicated  on 
personal  observations  and  knowledge  It 
;.s  conceded  that  General  Klein  is  more 
Than  an  acquaintr.nce  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  In  fact.  General  MacArthur 
V.  xs  General  Klein's  superior  while  the 
later  wa^  attached  to  the  military  forces 
m  the  Pacific  sector  during  World  War 
II.  The  art:cle  wluch  is  captioned  *  Links 
Socrolary  Johnson  Custer  to  General's. " 
and  '.vhich  follows  e,ives  every  indication 
txi.it  G'ner.il  Klein  is  a  close?  and  per- 
sonal fnend  of  General  MacArthur: 

Links  SECRrr«.KT  Jchnscn  Orsm  to  Grx- 
iRAi  3-  First  .*cheson  V'.ctort  St.^i  ed 
Mac  s   Fatk.  Sats  Genxxal  Klxi!« 

(By    Eliar    Eiown.    former    Pacific    area    war 
correspondent.) 

V.'ishlriT  M.j  Europe- Firs  ters,  who  almost 
ki'A  eked  ^rl  Gen.  Dt^uglas  MttcArthur  in 
1:'43.  knew  that  success  was  ne{<r  cn  the 
day  iKbt  August  when  Loula  A.  Johnson 
f.jrccd   to  quit  aa  Defense  Secretary. 


On  that  day  the  Acheson  clique  had  won; 

MacArthur  was  doomed  when  Johnson  re- 
s.iiii'd.  it  w.i-s  disclosed  t.:xlay  by  the  Chica- 
e  an  *...-.  he;p«:-d  beat  back  that  earlier  eSort 
I J  depr;  e   America   of    lis    greatest   general. 

And  heretofore  secret  Information  made 
F.  .li.  .':'e  tj  the  Herald-American  fills  in 
li-.e  c.-;.s  details  of  the  '45  cabal  amon§  th(.>se 
who  wo;;id  de-emphasize  Asia  and  thope  in 
tlie  Unred  States  Nary  who  were  stirred  by 
jealousies. 

Br:?.  Gen  Julius  Klein.  Ijemedaled  com- 
rade-in-arms ar:d  friend  of  MacArthur,  spoke 
rf'luctantiy  of  his  own  vital  role  in  thwarting 
the  eener.il's  enemies  during  a  secret  wartime 
misaion     stateside." 

CALLS    FOIMOSA    BIG    ISStTZ    NOW 

Eu:  K :e;n.  who  was  then  a  colonel  and 
now  commands  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Antla;rcr.i:  t  Artillery  Brigade,  Illinois  Nation- 
al Guard.  v;jiced  without  inhibitions  his  Tiews 
cn  the  President's  summary  sacking  of  the 
Nation's   military   idol. 

Departing  fur  San  Francisco  to  participate 
"as  an  individual  American"  In  the  weicnme 
for  his  f  irmer  commander-in-chief.  General 
Klein  s.iw  a  brighter  side  to  what  he  termed 
"this  national  humiliation."  He  piointed 
out: 

"\  showdown  was  inevitable  and  it  is 
healthy  to  bnng  it  out  in  the  open  Mac- 
Arthurs  return  and  his  personal  outline  to 
C^nzress  ')f  Formosa's  military  importance 
mav  defeat  the  appeasers  and  avert  another 
1-a!ta 

"T'nat  s  the  crucial  issue  now — Formosa. 
They  are  planning  to  give  it  to  RetJ  China. 
Mac.\r:hur  Icnew  this  when  he  weighed  his 
persrsnal  future  against  the  Interests  of  his 
country.      Naturally,    his    country    won. 

"NoDcdy  need  fear  that  the  general,  even  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  will  ever  step  out  of  line 
to  reveal  military  secrets.  Of  course.  Gen- 
eral Whitney  was  right:  MacArthur  never  dis- 
obeyed an  official  directive  In  his  Ufe." 

WIHNS   AGAINST   POLiriCAL   EICKERtNC 

The  i  ''iicipal  danger  In  MacArthur's  re- 
t-.irn.  as  General  Klein  saw  it.  lay  m  his 
becoming   a   political   football.     He  warned; 

"The  question  is  America's  welfare.  Let 
no  party  of  politicians  seiie  and  label  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  lor  selfish  gain.  Let  nobody 
seek  to  'use'  his  position  in  Americas  heart 
I  m  jsure,  though,  he  simply  wont  permit 
1-   ' 

Secretary  Johnson's  ouster  from  the  Cab- 
inet. K  em  asserted,  was  a  tlp-ofl  on  the 
extent  to  which  President  Truman  had 
fallen  under  the  sinister  spell  of  Acheson 
and   the  State   Department   coterie. 

J.-'hnson's  outspoken  demand  for  a  mili- 
tary agreement  witb  Spain  was  only  a  minor 
factor' in  h.s  downfall:  his  fate  was  sealed 
when  he  opposed  Acheson  and  supported 
MacAr^h'.:r's  cry  that  the  United  States  must 
defend  Fcrmosa. 

In  t.'^.is  stand,  it  may  be  recalled,  the 
President  seemed  to  be  stubbornly  support- 
ins  h'.^  Defense  Secretary — until  the  day 
when  Jv'nn'on's  ouster  was  rumored  and 
Truir.an  refused  to  deny  the  story.  Said 
Gene  ill   Klein : 

■'W.  rd  of  the  bewildered  Johnson's  resig- 
nation cculd  be  recognized  as  lar  away  as 
Chica-'o— by  those  of  us  who  are  close  to 
MacArthur — as  a  clear  sign  that  Truman  had 
luccumbed  to  the  appeasers  and  that  Mac- 
Arthur  was  next  " 

CIMP.AION    EVIDENT   DCT.ING    THE    W.^ 

The  r.im.paign  to  "get  Mac"  started  a  long 
ti:r.e  a-;o. 

No  c  rrespundent  could  have  traveled  a 
w:irtime  beat  m  the  Pacific  and  ignored  the 
assid'.icus  campaign  of  vilification  beamed 
stendiiy  at  the  unbending  head  of  MacAr- 
thur. 

A  1  Jt  of  this,  naturally,  was  Inspired  by 
Jea;  u.s  disgruntled  and  ambitious  naval  fig- 
ures, and  as  the  conflict  ground  toward  its 


brilliant  climax   the  campaign   was   Intensi- 
fied.    The   Navy   wanted    to   boss    the   final 

blow-off. 

In  agreeing  to  such  a  conclusion  by  this 
writer.  General  Klein  noted  two  outstand- 
ing exceptions  to  the  Navy's  allergy  to  Mac- 
Arthur.     He  said : 

"AdmL'als  Kincaid  and  Halsey  remain  loyal 
friends  and  stanch,  ail-out  admirers  cf  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  Only  a  few  months  a^o 
I  met  Halsey  in  Atlantic  City  and  he  said 
again: 

"  "I  never  met  a  braver  man  nor  a  more 
brilliant  military  strategist  than  MacArthur. 
And  his  administration  in  Japan  has  been 
superb  They  ought  to  leave  thii  gemus 
alone  '  " 

rfAVT  wn-LUfc  to  compromise 

But  the  serious  threat  to  MacArthur,  In 
th  >se  latter  war  days,  c  ntered  in  Washing- 
ten.  President  Roosevelt,  a  Navy  man,  was 
surrounded  by  naval  advisers  and  savants 
who  deemed  the  Pacific  war  of  minor  im- 
portance. 

General  MacArthur  was  well  aware  midway 
in  1&45 — as  now  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
by  official  files — that  Washington  intended 
to  consider  his  Pacific  mission  completed 
with  his  reconquest  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Navy,  he  learned,  had  become  broad- 
uiinded.  It  was  willing  to  compromise  on 
anybody  as  a  supreme  commander  to  wind 
up  the  war — anybody  at  all  but  MacArthtir. 
But  the  general  wasn't  surrendering. 

He  conferred  with  a  close  staff  confidant. 
Gen  Robert  C.  Richardson,  who  recalled  a 
public-relations  genius  in  his  conjnand — 
Co:.  Julius  Klein.  Shortly  thereafter  Colo- 
nel Klein  was  flying  back  to  America. 

SNIPERS    EE.\TEN    DOWN    BT    EJEPORT 

Ostensibly,  he  was  to  confer  on  plans  .o. 
redeployment  of  forces  relieved  by  the  Eu- 
ropean victory.  Actually  his  chore  was  to 
evaluate  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 
cfiBcial   oppoi-ltion   to  General   MacArthur. 

The  colonel  did  not  confine  his  survey  to 
such  MacArthur  chiwnplons  as  Senators  Taft. 
VA.vDENBEac,  and  BarwiSTis.  He  consulted 
such  incongrtjous  figures  as  Under  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  Patterson,  former  President 
Hoover,   and   Bernard   Baruch. 

Surprisingly,  it  is  now  disclosed  that  it 
was  Under  Secretary  Patterson  whose  ad- 
miration for  the  general  crystallized  the  pro- 
Mac.\rthur  movement.  At  one  stage  of  their 
conversation  he  told  General  Klein: 

"MacArthur  Is  the  general  of  all  ages. 
There  is  no  argument:  he  must  be  the  man." 

Nevertheless,  it  required  a  touch  of  pub- 
lic relations  genius  to  beat  down  the  snipers 
and  assure  MacArthur's  retention  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  area.  It  was  supplied 
by  Julius  Klein,  one-time  Chicago  newspaper- 
man. 

In  his  official  repwrt,  the  records  disclcKe, 
Colonel  Klein  made  one  specific,  all-impor- 
tant recommendation: 

"ON    TO   TOKYO'     CHT    THaHXS    WOULD 

On  the  thrilling  day  marking  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  triumphant  return  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  entry  into  Manila,  he  was  to  ue 
in  the  grim  past  and  the  Joyous  present  and 
the  doubtful  future  in  a  single  electrifying 
slogan:  "On  to  Tokyo." 

As  history  now  ctironicles.  the  simple  plan 
was  carried  out.  And  the  world  was  prop- 
erly electrified.  And.  Incidentally,  the  files 
bear  a  significant  little  notation: 

"The  mention  of  "On  to  Tokyo*  irritated 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  Navy  clique 
very  much. ' 

Little  doubt  remains,  now,  that  a  Navy 
man  was  slated  to  take  over  for  the  final, 
crushing  strikes  at  the  Japanese  homeland. 
But  public  opinion  rallied  to  MacArthur.  and 
public  opinion  waa  not  to  be  denied. 

When  war  came  to  Korea.  General  Klein, 
asked  why  his  friend  MacArtbur  had  re- 
mained so  k>n^  at  his  Tokyo  post,  replied: 


"I  wrote  In  1945  khat  MacArthur  would  r«- 
ttirn  to  America  only  if  and  when  his  job  In 
the  Fur  East  is  finished.  It  U  evident,  now, 
that  he  knew  the  )ob  was  unfinished:  tiiat 
he  alone  foresaw  these  eventa  in  Korea." 

Today  MacArthur  is  homebound  perforce. 
Klem  said  somberly,  and  the  Job  is  still  un- 
finished. But  it  naay  well  be.  he  added. 
that  place  to  finish  it  la  before  the  Coi^resa 
of  the  United  States. 

There,  perhaps,  he  may  once  ncore  save  hi* 
couniry  from  disaster. 


Disfvstedi  StJiUn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  ATRES 

OP  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday, 
May  19.  was  Armed  Forces  Day.  Tied 
up  at  the  dock  here  In  Washington  was 
an  LSD  manned  by  260  disgxisted  sail- 
ors. Why  disgusted?  They  have  been 
recalled  fitxn  an  inactive  status  to  put 
their  ship  back  in  order  from  its  moth- 
ball resting  place.  They  have  provided 
cheap  labor  to  the  Government  and  are 
now  wondering  why  they  cannot  go 
home.  Many  of  them  are  skilled  me- 
chanics who  could  be  producing  war  ma- 
terials. Three  of  these  naval  reservists 
coiild  not  understand  why  they  should 
be  away  irom  their  families  just  to  please 
officers  aboard  the  LSD.  Monel  metal 
is  a  precious  item.  It  is  not  to  be  wasted 
at  any  time.  However,  these  three  men 
spent  8  days  at  their  lathes  cutting  down 
3 -inch  monel  bar  stock  and  honing  it  out 
to  make  48  highly  polished,  deeply  en- 
graved napkin  rings  for  the  officers  in 
command. 

I  visited  this  ship  for  3  hours,  not  as 
a  CongTKsman.  but  as  an  ordinary  lay- 
man. Many  of  the  boys  talked  to  me  not 
knowing  I  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  informed  me  that  they  have  been 
told  that  under  no  circtmnstances  are 
they  to  contact  their  Congr^sman  re- 
garding their  complaints.  As  several  of 
them  put  it:  "Who  can  we  turn  to  if  we 
aren't  permitted  to  take  our  troubles  to 
the  men  who  were  elected  to  represent 
us?" 

The  reservists  are  entitled  to  quick  ac- 
tion and  should  be  released  just  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  It  is  a  national  disgrace 
to  continue  with  the  unfair  treatment 
they  have  been  subjected  to. 

Forty  men  from  the  ship  wrote  me  a« 
did  some  of  their  wives.  Printed  below 
are  two  letters  typical  of  the  group: 

DEAJi  Sib:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  my  husband  and  many 
more  servicemen  who  are  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  were  reserves  of  active  and  in- 
active units.  I  am  writing  thia  letter  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  some  law  which  pro- 
hibits a  serviceman  rom  writing  to  his  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman.  It  seenu  qtUte  odd 
that  an  American  citizen.  taxi»yer,  veteran 
of  World  War  IT,  and  now  a  serviceman  and 
even  at  timea  Uke  this  may  be  considered  a 
slave  of  men  (who  through  a  grace  of  God 
and  an  act  of  Congress  barring  what  they 
may  be  paid  for  the  title)  are  called  offlceii 
and  gentlemen. 
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It  toolB  Ilk*  th*  R«pT»«nt»t!^««  of  the 
Amcrleac  p«opJ»  could  ttick  to«*tl»er  and  m* 
that  juitlre  wm  doM  by  pusl&«  »  blil  to 
r*l««M  tl»«  1  wwi  1 «»  and  k»ep  them  rele«*«l 
uaul  aucb  a  Ua»«  It  wa»  a  necfary  me*iur« 
to  rail  tbcfn  b«e»  to  actJT*  ■errtce 

Wbcn  men  »«r»  r»ralJ«d  tc  acllv*  terrlce 
It  v«a  b«arr«d  Uxat  Umtt  wtre  nec«Kary  be- 
c«UM  of  ll»lT  erp«nerr«.  but  In  the  cam 
cf  my  buabaod  who  s-erred  with  th«  Con- 
(tnictlon  BattAUcn  duilng  tiie  la«t  war  aiiU 
wa«  nexTt  attached  to  i  «hlp  nor  knew  any- 
thJQf  al»m  a  ahlp.  h«  iraa  p«t  on  a  ihlp  and 
couid  not  f»t  back  ir.to  the  ime  of  work 
that  h«  waa  exp«rt«nt*d  In  and  b«ing  35 
jt»n  or  ae«  It  tMM  b««n  mucli  harder  for 
hiai  to  I««m  thts  new  '.jrpe  at  work,  yet  they 
needed  ezpeil€cce4  tn«a. 

My  boatmnd  la  now  terrlnf  on  an  LSD 
which  at  Ihli  dat«  la  docked  a:  the  Maine 
At«nu«  plan  bare  In  WaaUafton.  D  C .  for 
Anoed  Porow  Day.  The  fellcwi  on  -Jse  ship 
kKJked  forward  to  their  Senator*  and  Ccn- 
ItiiiBinin  TMttac  tbla  ablp  ao  that  they  couid 
try  to  |e%  aome  aid  on  the  raw  deaia  that 
they  are  r«e«lTtn«  but  there  were  only  a 
ooopl*  CancreaatDcn  who  were  cooalderate 
enov^  to  pome  aboard  and  tbe  fellcwi  will 
rtncmbcr  yoo  aa  oi^e  of  their  Congreaamen 
wbo  did  tab*  tlow  to  come  and  vtalt. 

TiM  aamle  on  thla  ahlp  la  low  and  there 
la  BO  ■  Hollar  tbat  tbe  American  people  t^re 
H^*«»g  OmiBnnMa  aa  aueb  duty  would  drtTe 
a  ptimm  to  balnff  a  Communlat.  The  men 
have  bad  to  vock  all  klztda  of  boura  and  even 
SvmdAfs  and  «:icn  tbey  make  a  miatake  they 
arw  tlabla  to  be  curaed  at  or  threatened  with 
betnc  put  iB  other  dlTteioTi«.  The  ship  waa 
In  September  of  1950  and  so 


write  to  our  Congressmen.  WTiat  fonn  nf 
democracy  la  that?  We  are  taxpayers  a;«o, 
or  don't  people  reallM  ih«r? 

If  our  country  were  ever  attacked  by  an 
aggresaor  we  would  not  wait  to  be  caUed  we 
would  rolunteer  as  we  did  befcre 


far  baa  mat  bae»  uaeful  for  anything. 

Wafald  you  try  to  get  aome  aapport  i(x  a 
bill  to  raiaaaa  rvaerrea  tintil  aucb  a  time  aa 
a  iwtV^*'  cmarfancy  rcaUy  czlata  and  alao  a 
bin  to  raatora  tbe  ligbts  to  tbe  aerTloemcn 
ao  '.bat  thay  may  wriu  their  Senators  and 
riiiUMiiniii  aa  It  ta  the  scrrlceman  has  no 
on*  tt»t  ha  te  allowad  to  write  to  and  try  to 
ptotaet  hla  rtgbta  aa  an  American, 
yoan. 


Al  ATVBa:  I  am  tn  an  Inactive  rcacrre 
eaUad  back  Into  tbe  serrlce  on  Bep- 
a  ItSO.  and  gilvan  10  days  to  report 
to  dsCj.  llaafly  I  aaootba  baa  goo*  by  since. 
end  aa  fwt.  I  can  aee  that  nothing  la  being 
^r^n*  to  aat  vp  a  ayatem  to  let  ua  know  tiow 
maeH  tlBM  tbat  wa  have  to  aerve.  I  am  jruat 
la  tba  dark  now  aa  I  waa  when  I 
to  actlTe  duty.  I  feel  tbat  the 
Committee,  beaded  by  Mrs. 
baa  baan  vary  lax  In  setUng 
up  daOalta  p^aa  fcr  relaaalng  reaerr^u. 
I  can  read  In  tbe  paper  abosit 
_  oa  tbla  la  nothing  but  propaganda. 
nvbat  do  tbey  think  that  we  are.  a  bunch  of 
n-yaar-olda  • 

I  fad  tbat  I  am  speaking  for  98  percent  cf 
tba  raaarrlata  aboard  my  ahip  when  I  say 
tbat  «•  bawe  bc«n  acttuiDy  peraenitcd  by 
tatac  cafiad  to  active  duty  tba  way  we  were 
I  wlata  to  tmdarstand.  when  I  Jolnad  tba 
ItatoTfto.  tt  was  uaderatood  that  I  waa  not 
to  ba  eaOad  unlaaa  tba  Praaldcnt  declared  a 
atate  ot  a— rpBnrj  or  war  agalnat  a  foreign 
afgrtoBor.  not  a  police  action. 
I  Hyaalf.  Uka  many  reanrvaa.  waa  called 
iBto  tba  aamea  moatha  baf  ore  the  Pr«a- 
kt  ttar  daelarad  nattoaal  cmcrgancy. 
It.  tb*  laawiis.  faal  that  we  have  bad  our 
0t  training  froaa  prarloua  iarvlca. 
ttet  tha  eoontry  and  the  Military 
rfU  ba  accompttahlng  mora  by  caU- 
tng  aat  tratataf  Mmvataraaa.  Wa  feel  that 
WW  ata  jMi>  — attfig  tla»»  hara.  Being  caliad 
th«  «ay  «•  vara  juat  a  fora  of  food  ehaap 


li  aot  hrtptog  tba  (aw 

Wa    ara    Umtrtng    tbalr 

_  through  eoctatant  griping  dally.    Wa 
told  tram  oAeera  aboard  our  ablp  not  to 


lacreAM^  SdTiet  Attacks  on  Voice  of 
AaMiica  CkBpaifs  Prove  It's  an  Effec- 
thrt  We«p«« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPREteNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  24,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  iii  view  of 
the  forthcoming  debate  on  the  appro- 
priations for  the  State  Department,  I 
believe  every  Member  of  this  body  would 
profit  from  reading  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Fim  Mjishall.  Member  uf 
Con«rrcss  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota,  published  In  the  Sauk  Centre 
Herald.  Sauk  Centre.  Minn.,  April  5, 
1951: 

iNCBTAaiD       SOVTTT       ATTACltS       ON       VCICE       Or 

Amuica  Campaicm  Pao/E  Its  an  E>-rtcTr.c 

WtAPON 

(By   Fan)   Masshall.   Hcuse    of   R'presenta- 

tlres! 

W.vsHiKCTCN.  D.  C. — What  can  we  acccm- 
pllsh  by  a  world-wide  caxnpaiga  of  truth, 
such  as  the  Voice  of  America  program?  WiU 
a  program  to  fight  the  big  lie  with  the  big 
truth  convince  other  peoples  to  ke^p  faith 
with  oemocracy''  Will  it  save  American 
lives?  How  much  should  we  spend  1..11  this 
effort? 

These  are  some  of  the  questlon.s  tu  te  dealt 
with  m  evaluating  the  battle  of  truth  we 
have  begun.  Thoee  who  feel  that  t.his  tech- 
nique has  the  explosive  farce  to  pierce  the 
Iron  curtain  urge  an  agtrresaive  prograru  eve:i 
though  mistakes  might  be  made. 

Others  feel  that  the  program  should  b«  a 
limited  propaganda  weapon  pinpoiuied  care- 
fully for  a  few  specific  reasons.  TLus.  esti- 
mates on  bow  much  we  ought  to  rpend  in  the 
effort  vary  from  nothing  at  all  to  as  high  as 
$6^)00.000.000. 

We  have  an  advantage  in  our  highly  de- 
veloped means  of  commualcatiun.  The 
Voice  of  America  Is  operating  3£  shurt-wave 
trauamltiers  which  are  aimed  at  specific  tar- 
get areas,  broadcasting  34  hours  a  day  lu  2d 
languages.  Each  of  the  70  separate  prvx;rain.s 
broadcast  daily  are  hand-tailored  for  the 
area  Into  which  they  are  sent. 

Wider  uae  is  now  being  made  of  every  other 
means  of  communications.  Instructional 
booklets,  fUms,  and  possibly  television  are 
conaldarad  weapons  tn  tha  truth  campaien. 
The  motion-picture  service  new  shows  to  a 
monthly  audience  that  exceeds  IS.OOO.ooci 
peraona. 

Tba  Inereaaad  tttacics  on  Voice  of  America 
programa  by  tha  Soviet  and  satellite  press 
■paat^s  fcr  tba  effectiveness  of  these  eSortx 
Paopta  behind  the  iron  curtain  are  hungry 
for  news  and  for  polittcai.  social,  and  eco- 
aamhc  oonunantary  on  American  life  and 
American  alma  today.  There  seems  to  be 
llttla  quaatlon  tbat  Information  given  them 
baa  a  daalrahia  affect. 

SooM  aupportera  of  tha  Voice  of  America 
hara  hava  loat  part  of  their  enlhuslaam. 
Tlkara  have  baan  Inatancaa  tn  which  well-in< 
tentlonad  propaganda  technlquea  have  been 
harmful  to  our  catuc. 


A  sTTPst  (leal  of  effective  work  Is  being  done 
r  nrrfct  these  mtstakee  and  to  perfect  the 
sTa'e«y  of  handling  truth  as  a  weap -n. 
,\!'.  pr'>i^ams  now  used  tn  countries  are 
(her Iced  with  our  diplomatic  posts  In  thcwo 
r^iinrrtes  to  make  sure  that  mistakes  do  not 
V.  paKPn  the  program's  efTectlveness. 

Tl-.ls  win  also  gtve  s  l^x-al  flavor  to  the  pro- 
f-mi.s  «nd  will  avoid  the  costly  process  of 
rrtr'lnz  or  fllmlntf  a  subject  and  then  flnd- 
i:.^-  -.hHt  It  is  offensive  to  the  audience  at 
which  It  ts  directed. 

Technical  and  documentarj  films  of  Amer- 
Iran  business  and  Industry  r.re  In  great  de- 
n^.and  hv  overseas  audiences.  Yet  one  of 
the>e  pr'.vpd  to  be  an  unfortunate  choice 
u-hen  It  was  shown  to  a  Moslem  audience  In 
•r.e  N>iir  East. 

lii  a  brief  sequence  the  film  showed  ::  bath- 
ing suit  parade  at  Atlantic  City.  P-eall7ing 
the  efTect  on  the  Moslems.  Soviet  propaganda 
tLgtirn  seized  upon  the  film  as  an  opportunity 
to  dfmunstrate  the  immorality  of  American 

life 

The  Soviet  technique  worked  and  the  dam- 
;i^'«  was  very  erTecttve,  despite  the  fact  that 
,i  i.earby  res.orl  had  for  years  been  the  scene 
.  r  Ru.saiau  nude  ijathing. 

IV.is  1.S  an  extreme  example  of  harmful 
propaganda  techniques  but  It  dots  demon- 
>;riite  the  ueed  for  care  In  otir  own  prok,ram 
unUss  it  be  perverted  to  Commun^t  use. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weaponii  has  been 
i-preading  information  on  disease  control  and 
nrchral  care.  While  health  services  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  United 
>'ates.  lu  most  partj  of  the  world  ;hla  Inlor- 
matiun  is  widely  sought  after. 

Thin  is  an  expensive  technique  from  the 
standpoint  of  translating  medical  Informa- 
tion. But  It  has  proven  to  be  a  worth-while 
*rTort  ivecause  It  gives  practical  Ir formation 
t  !  the  people  who  will  use  It  and  Its  effect  will 
cuntlnue  over  a  period  of  years. 

.^.'lOTher  major  part  of  our  eflon  has  been 
directed  at  children.  The  Ulustrj.ted  books 
;ir  d  b(X)kIets  so  popular  among  oiu  own  chil- 
dren have  been  sent  Into  these  an-as.  Their 
a:m  is  to  help  educate  these  children  to  an 
understanding  of  our  way  of  life  Its  true 
wnr'h  will  only  be  fully  appreciated  In  the 
yrirs  ahead. 

We  have  an  advantage  In  a  propaganda 
c^mpaSgn  because  we  seek  nelthtr  territory 
nor  power.  We  have  declared  our  purposes 
a:.d  we  are  basically  committed  to  individual 
r:f;hts  and  human  freedom. 

We  must  Impress  upon  the  pec  pie  of  the 
world  that  we  do  not  come  as  cor  querors  to 
enslave  or  exploit  them.  These  are  the 
charges  Soviet  propagandists  are  directing  at 
U.S. 

It  la  Important  that  we  are  reminding  the 
children  and  parents  of  the  basli  rights  cf 
mail.  The  Soviet  Union  has  derided  and 
suppressed  the  freedom  to  worshljj  above  all 
others.  The  people  who  have  bten  cut  off 
from  their  faith  hunger  for  truth.  Unless 
this  effort  Is  continued,  It  will  naean  that 
new  generations  of  children  will  grow  up 
li;nurant  of  life  as  Christians  and  as  human 
beings. 


WWat  for  liiiia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MICSICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESINTATIVZS 
Thursday.  May  24. 19il 

Mr.  MEADfiR.  Mr.  Speakei",  the  fol- 
lowing petition  was  circulated  through 
the  community  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  for 
1  week  prior  t^  Its  being  sutmitted  to 
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the  House  of  R.:presentatlves.  The  re- 
£pcr;se  of  the  citi2en3  was  iininediai« 
aiid  overwhelming; 

The  Honorable  Samctcl  Ratbttik. 

Speaker,  Hou.*e  of  Representatives: 

Reto2nt2lng  the  perilous  conditions  of 
famine  In  India,  we.  the  undersigned,  urge 
cur  Congress  to  pass  immediately  the  blU 
to  Eend  wheat  to  India. 

Tbe  sponsoring  organlaations  are  tbe 
UNLiiCO  CouncU.  the  Student  Legislature. 
the  Student  Religious  Organization,  all  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  tbe  Social 
Action  Committee,  the  Ann  Arbor  Council 
of  Churches.  The  total  number  of  signa- 
tures obtained  was  i.952.  The  first  signa- 
tures of  this  document  are  those  of  Alex- 
ander G.  Ruthven,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlchlran.  and  William  K.  Brown, 
Jr..  maytr  cf  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor. 

It  :s  our  sincere  wi*h  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  accept  this 
petition  as  Indicative;  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Aizcrican  people.  We  Implore  your  imme- 
diate actlou  to  save  the  people  of  India  from 
death   by  5t.irvation. 

A-:;  Akeor,  Mich.,  May  20,  1951. 


Aoierka  DiMiMt  Win  Socialbt  Wars 
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HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

CF  n.LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2i.  1951 

Mr.  VUP-SELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ""'y  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  ■America  Cannot  Win  Socialist 
\Va:s,"  by  E.  F.  Tompkins,  from  the  New 
York  Journal-American: 

AM'KICA  Cankot  Wim  Sociaust  Wa«s 
(By  E.  P.  Tompkins) 

OLTt  rCEDGN  POLICIES 

Thofcc  who  suspect  that  the  New  Deal  has 
no  foreign  policy  are  dangerously  mistaken. 

The  Ne-y  Deal  does  have  a  policy — in  fact, 
three  policies  are  identifiable. 

The  first  cf  these  policies  is  political. 

It  is  a  visionary  Internationalism  which 
( 1 1  weakens  our  American  Institutions 
through  the  injurious  Impact  of  "treaty  leg- 
islation '  upon  our  domestic  laws  and  State 
constitutions;  and  (2)  makes  us  the  sub- 
spr%'ient  militia  of  the  noncooperative 
United  Nations. 

Examples  are  (al  the  United  Nations 
Charter;  (b)  the  attempted  Genocide  Con- 
vention; (c)  the  inchoate  covenant  on  hu- 
man rights;  and  (d)  tbe  Korean  war. 

The  second  foreign  policy  is  economic. 

This  policy  is  an  Internationalistic  "share- 
our-wealth"  vagary. 

It  !s  abolishing  our  protective  tariffs,  com- 
pelling American  Industrialists,  Anoerican 
farmers  and  American  workers  to  compete 
on  "e<iual  terms"  In  their  home  market  with 
subsidized  forelgb  producers  and  Ul-pald 
forelrn  labor. 

It  also  embraces  a  coloesal  redistribution 
of  American  resotuxea  abrt^ad,  both  aa  Irre- 
deemable Pederal  grants  or  loans  to  banlEnipt 
gcvemments  and  as  haBardou*  privata  In- 
vestments In  backward  areas. 

The  third  foreign  policy  is  military. 

Unlike  the  two  otber  pc^lclea — wblcb  ara 
phases  of  economic  planning — this  one  Is  an 
improTlzatlon. 

During  and  after  World  War  n  tb«  New 
Deal  encouraged  and  aaaiated  Scnrlet  Boaata 
to  annex  Immenae  terrttcsiea  and  popola- 
tlooa  In  Eurasia. 


This  monumental  blunder  was  supple- 
mented by  a  disorderly  demobUliatlon  of  our 
successful  Armed  Forces,  with  enormous  de- 
struction of  defense  materials.  whUe  Soviet 
Btusia  remained  armed  on  a  war-production 
basis. 

Their  Illicit  gains  thus  guaranteed,  the 
Soviets  committed  m^any  poetwar  aggressions. 

It  became  apparent  that  Russian  commu- 
nism had  inherited  Russian  Imperialism  and 
that  lu  objective  was  world  conquest 

Then  the  frightened  New  Deal  belatedly 
concocted  its  military  foreign  policy,  exem- 
plified by  (1)  participation  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance;  |2)  an  inunense  rearmament 
to  replace  what  the  New  Deal  had  cast  away; 
(3)  a  vast  and  unwarranted  scheme  of  peace- 
lime  controls  and  regimentation;  and  (4) 
entry  Into  a  Korean  war  under  unwiie  and 
adverse  conditions. 

The  unifying  element  in  the  New  Deal's 
three  foreign  policies  is  socialism. 

Socialism  hinds  us  to  unloyal  and  obstruc- 
tive allies  who  through  the  United  Nations 
ccntrcl  cur  decisions  at  Wa&hln^ton  and 
even  frustrate  our  bloody  v'ciories  on  Asian 
battlefields. 

Socialism  Induces  us  to  turn  cur  backs 
uptn  willing  strategic  allies  In  Europe — dis- 
regarding the  couuscl  of  our  own  military 
experts. 

Socialism  is  Implicating  us  In  strange  new 
perils  in  south  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

Like  the  useless  United  Nations  «iar  which 
we  are  waging  in  the  Par  East,  other  and 
greater  wars  that  now  Impend  wUl  not  be 
American  wars  but  Scxrlallst  wars — In  man- 
agement If  not  In  origin. 

And  fhe  evidence  Is  clear  and  cogent  that 
capit^lst  America  cannot  win  Socialist  wara. 


Abolttii  Aptitude  Tests  for  S«!ectiTe 
Scrrkc  Defenseats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   UaXSACirUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTV13 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  and  resolutions: 

DrPAiTMXTrr  or  Massachttsittb. 

Vrmuirs  or  FoasicH  Wsas 

or  THE  UWTTED  STaTTS, 

Boston,  Mass..  May  22,  1951. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Laitk, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deai  CoiVGBXssiCAiv  Laitc  :  The  encksed 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  the  council  of  admintetration  of 
this  department  on  Saturday,  May  13.  and  I 
am  forwarding  them  to  you  for  your  con- 
BideraUon  and  information. 

Deeply  grateful  for  your  many  past  favora, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JOBM  B.  PowoHi, 
Quart«rmttat«T-Adi*tttnt. 

Wbereaa  a  state  of  national  emergency 
now  ezlsta  in  our  coimtry  maWng  tt  neces- 
sary for  some  of  our  ycung  men  to  enter 
military  serrlee  or  be  nzbject  to  a  draft  oi 
their  aoTlcea:  and 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  tbe  attention  of 
Old  Cobmy  Post  I7B8,  Veterana  cf  Foreign 
Wars,  tbat  young  nwn  now  ftnlatalng  tbelr 
education  and  tefftlng  en^iloyiiicnt  butli 
pubtle  and  prlTate  wttb&i  tbe  Common- 
wealtb  at  Biaoacbiawtta  an  b^ng  ritncrlml- 


nated  against  becaiise  their  entrance  Into 
military  service  is  Imminent:    Be  it 

Resolved,  That  Old  0->lony  Post  looks  with 
disfavor  upon  such  practices  upon  tUcM 
young  men  who  are  about  to  carry  the  torch 
tbat  we  of  the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars 
BO  recently  laid  down;  and  be  it  furtber 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  CouncU  of 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  U&saa- 
chusetts  Veterans  of  Fca^lgn  Wars  to  do  all 
In  its  power  to  Initiate  L-gislatlon  and  or 
support  resolutions  now  Ir  the  general  cou.-t 
condemning   these   practices. 

Whereas  th.it  under  the  prercnt  selective 
service  rules  college  studenU  obtaining  cer- 
tain marks  cf  scholastic  standing  may  t>e 
deferred  from  the  draft;  and 

Whereas  that  Ibis  order  ts  entirely  unfair 
to  the  average  young  man  wbo  may  have 
to  go  to  work  to  help  support  the  borne  <  t 
one  whc»e  parents  are  unable  to  send  htm 
tc  college;  and 

Whereas  this  directive  ts  completely  dis- 
criminatory and  establishes  the  fact  th«t 
equal  rights  and  Justice  are  beginning  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  past:    Be  It 

Resolved,  Tbat  this  portion  or  directive  cf 
the  selective  service  order  be  completely  and 
absolutely  stitcken  from  tbe  record. 


aWorab  lafertic  P»wcr  Lkc  Fr«pMal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WAGB^CTOM 

IN  THE  EOUSK  OP  RCPRESEnTATIVZS 

Thursday.  May  10. 1951 

Mr.  UACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Uie  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  recently  was  under 
consideration  in  the  House,  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  requested  the  inclusion 
cf  funds  in  tbat  bill  to  construct  an  inter - 
tie  power  line  between  the  Bonneville 
power  lines  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  with  those  of  the  Central  Valley 
Authority  of  California. 

The  purpose  of  the  intertie  on  which 
several  millions  were  to  be  spent  was.  It 
was  claimed,  tj  permit  the  trazusnission 
of  BonneTille  power  to  California  for  use 
there.  The  AppropriatioD  Committee 
rejected  the  idea  of  prorldlng  money  for 
this  line  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  un- 
necessary, impractical,  and  unsmmd. 
The  committee's  action.  It  was  believed 
by  most  of  us,  had  ended  this  proposal 
but  it  has  not. 

In  a  supplementary  appropriatkm 
request  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  May  21.  the  President  again 
asks  for  funds  for  this  line. 

Power  is  now  scarce  in  the  Padfle 
Northwest.  There  is  no  sense  In  spend- 
ing money  to  transmit  power  from  aa 
area  where  it  is  already  scarce  and  wlH 
be  for  years  to  come  to  an  area  hundreds 
of  miles  away. 

The  Interk>r  Department.  Itself,  even 
although  requesting  funds  for  this  line, 
admits  that  30  percent  of  the  power  will 
be  lost  in  transmitting  tt  long  distances 
and  that  if  the  intertie  is  built  that 
afacnit  50.000  kilowatts  of  power  wQl  be 
lost  in  transmission  between  tbe  Padfle 
Northwest  and  Caiifomia. 
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Why  vmste  UiiS  power  by  transmitting 
It  tone  distances  when  there  is  a  ready 
market  (or  it  near  the  point  of  iu  pro> 
duftion 

BuUdiz:f  of  this  line  will  be  a  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money  because  the  line  is  not 
needed.  Furthermore,  building  of  this 
txnnece«sary  line  at  this  time  will  inrolve 
a  needless  and  wasteful  use  of  essential 
materials  and  manpower  urgently  needed 
In  the  defok&e  tScrx. 

The  new  request  of  the  President  for 
funds  to  build  this  neither  needed  nor 
wanted  power  line  should  be  rejected. 


Earapt't  Last  Ckaact 
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HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALOrouru 
BOOSS  or  HCPRKSBNTATIVES 
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rfcarsdaf.  Mm  24.  1951 


Ifr  Mcdonough.  Ut.  speaker,  it 
has  been  saki  that  1951  is  a  year  of  deci- 
tfoo  which  may  determine  the  future 
hisUuy  of  the  world  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  And  as  the  year  grows  shorter 
and  tbe  months  pass,  the  world  drifts 
on  toward  the  ultimate  results  of  the  ac- 
tion or  InactioD  of  each  pa.v;tng  day 

In  Asia.  Stalin  has  effectirely  bluffed 
the  wejtem  democracies.  The  removal 
of  ICacArthur  was  in  Itself  a  result  of 
the  coloiiwl  Russian  bluff  as  much  as  it 
waa  a  result  of  British  pressure.  With 
the  continuing  stalemate  in  Korea.  Su- 
Un  may  pursue  his  inroads  on  the  con- 
tixkcnt  of  Asia  by  infiltration  ar»l  politi- 
cal maneuver  rather  than  by  acts  of 
armed  acfresaion.  And  by  1953  some  ex - 
pcrieneed  analysts  predict  China  and 
■outheast  Asia  will  have  been  brought 
within  the  orMt  of  Russian  control 

In  Asia  the  bluff  has  worked  and  it 
may  be  tried  in  Europe,  and  unless  there 
is  a  stiffening  of  resistance  against  the 
infiltration  of  communism  in  Europe,  it 
eouJd  be  eflectiTe.  Already  "neutral- 
kaa"  is  a  topic  of  discussion  in  Europe. 
Already  many  Europeans  are  fearful  of 
Soviet  acsressioo— fearful  of  the  ter- 
rible destruction  that  might  be  delivered 
by  a  Russian  attack — and  are  inclined 
to  appeasement  at  any  cost  rather  than 
the  risk  of  war. 

Now.  in  1951,  decisions  for  the  future 
must  be  made.  They  cannot  be  put  off 
until  some  future  date.  Europe  must 
awake  to  iU  full  danger  and  the  west- 
em  democracies  must  determine  to  re- 
sist Communist  infiltration  and  Com- 
munist threats  with  resolute  determi- 
natiOD. 

The  foOoving  recent  ewt<^ial  by  David 
Lawrence  is  worthy  of  serious  oonsider- 
atioo.  It  is  a  tlmel^  warning  that  the 
democracies  of  Europe  must  take  their 
stand  now: 

|UiUt«d  Stsu*  M«va  and  World  Report  oC 

May  la  ISSll 

IMl  -  WomofK'*  Last  Chamcs 

( By  Darld  Lawrence ) 

This  ysar— ISSI— I*  tb«  jrear  ol  decision. 

This  te  tli«  fcar  in  which  blsturljuu  aome 

day  suy  say  the  •tataaown  of  BurofM  made 


t  fatenil  d«-Ulon  enabllr.it  Russia  fo  ■»  tn 
complete  canrroJ  of  Europe  for  decades  to 
come. 

Frx  this  l«  the  year  when  It  mav  turn  --ut 
that,  a:  the  behest  of  European  gnvernmen's, 
the  Unlte<l  States  asreed.  in  efTect  T  >  f  rrpi: 
AsU  and  thus  gave  Staim  the  bu  opp.  >rf.!r.;*v 
he  has  craftily  sciugh*  ui  w  f  .r  5  x^a-.^-^ 
the  opportunity  to  concentrate  m  •*,'..:.i:.^ 
the  continent  of  Exirope  w.thout  er-gaglng  In 
combat  s  single  regiment  of  his  own 

The  biggest  bluff  In  hustory  l.s  w  -rii'.ni?  for 
St&lln  tn  Asia  The  same  bluff  cou.d  w  rk 
for  him  In  Europe 

It  wU!.  however,  be  asked  "Aren  •:  »►•  i:.d 
the  other  free  nations  K' m^  t..  be  j*r  ujer 
In  1952  or  1953— so  strong  that  Russia  will 
not  dare  attack  us'" 

The  a.nswer  may  be  unpalatable  bi:*  'o 
think  straight  nowadays,  we  must  rea.-'i:: 
what  Is  best  for  the  enenny  to  do  fr  .m  h'.^ 
Tiewpomt — not  ours  Why  should  SMli.'i 
want  to  flght  a  war  that  he  d'^esn  t  h.ive  ' o 
fight  ■•  Why  should  he  flght  if  he  ca:i 
bluff  his  way  to  control  of  Eur-  .pe ' 
How 

Stalin  by  1953  will  con'r'-a  Japan,  Formosa. 
the  Philippines,  all  of  China  and  s.  u•^.ea.^t 
Asia.  He  will  have  inflltraTed  sufflcie:.*.ly  ::i 
India  to  have  access  to  the  p'r's  n  the 
Indian  Ocean.  He  will  control  the  oil  sup- 
ply of  the  Near  East.  He  will  control  the 
rubber  of  Indonesia 

But.  It  will  be  argued,  he  will  nr*  at  that 
time  have  a  big  navy. 

No.  and  that  I5  why  political  InfilT-A'-i'  n 
will  be  the  easier  course  for  him  m  'he  i.s.at.d 
countries  Wn-i^t  govemmer.:  m  .Vsia  •*■.'.! 
dare  to  .^tand  up  .ig.ilnst  M)scow  and  Pe'.- 
plng  If  we  scuttle  A^ia''  And.  besides.  S".!!: n 
will  tie  down  the  bulk  of  our  Navy  in  an 
endless  patrol  of  the  Paciflc  .Mready  the 
Moscow  propa^\r.d;i  l.s  rl.iiming  In  radio 
broadcasts  that  A:.i.sltji  vims  originally  Rus- 
sian and  should  be  returned  Stalin  need 
not  Invade  .\la*ka  but  he  cm  cause  us  to 
deploy  much  of  our  military  force  In  that 
area  as  a  defen.slve  measure 

Then.  It  Is  pertinent  to  ask.  what  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Europe — wor.t  we  h.^ve  large 
airolaiies  and  .iti  m  b-^mbs  ♦.>  f'e*«»r  Rus.-i.a'' 
Yes.  If  we  believe  that  Russia  w.ll  iv  *.  he 
able  to  "neutralize"  Europe  "NeuTrali^n.  ' 
Is  already  a  burning  t'jpic  In  tt-.e  Eur  i->*>an 
presa.  Actually  Russia  d'^es  net  have  man/ 
atom  bombs  tnd.ty  But  3  years  from  now 
she  will  have  enough  to  announce  that  If  a 
single  bomb  is  thrown  a'  a:;T  Rus.~ian  city. 
the  Red  filers  will  in  ~r.e  day  destroy  by  atom 
bombs.  Loudon.  Pans.  Rome    and  Berlin. 

Then  the  statesmen  of  Eu.-ope  will  b^«ln 
talking  as  President  Truman  did  in  his 
amazing  speech  o!  la.^t  week  They,  too, 
will  ?ay  that  Europe  mu.^i  n  :  er.ter  a  war 
In  which  Its  own  cities  might  b»'  destroyed. 
Ru-«la  will  concede.  w:"i^.  a  thuciCie  of  Irony. 
that  she  doesn't  want  war — but  she  will  have 
the  whip  hand.  Eur  '7,>e  will  ivof  .  (^  M  -. 
cow  because.  Just  as  Mr  Trun.,i:L  1-  itr.d 
of  war.  so  the  Europeaii  cuu:. tries  ■*!..  be 
afraid    of    Russia  s    threat 

The  bluff  is  working  t.xlay  It  C'  u..l  »  rs 
in  1953  because  Ru.-isia  wiU  h*f  J;^:  -r:  ;  t; 
enough  to  pre^er.t  fcurupe  from  nii:\'i:.^  .it 
all. 

Moscow,  of  course  by  19.53  wi^l  !;  r. e  v.  > 
worries  m  Asia — no  worry  ol  a  sec-nd  rr  -..v 
The  Truman  strategists  v,'..  y  sunirr.i.-;, v  ft,--! 
General  MacArthur  will  *^avt'  arr.i;.,:  d  t;..s 
neatly   for  the  Si;viet-t 

There  la  still  time  to  save  Europe  bv  ca..- 
tng  the  CommunLit  b:uff  In  Aaia  .i:.:i  ;  ;- 
lowing  It  up  with  a  demand  that  R  .^^.a 
cease  maJtlntj  atom  tvjmbe  and  submr  to 
International  control — ir  take  ti.e  (  i.-*-- 
quencer  now  We  are  "going  it  al  le" 
already  In  Aala  because  the  other  nat.oin 
hare  failed  to  «upp<jrt  us  militarily  w.'h 
adequate  lorcea.  We  can  still  save  txth 
XUrope  \nd  Aala.  even  tliough  the  Europeans 


H.-e  not  alert  enough  to  see  It  for  th(  mselvea. 

This  Is  Europe's  last  chance  to  save  her- 
self It  Is  our  last  chance.  tfX),  to  save 
A.TiencA  from  a  terrible  Isolation.  lor  when 
the  Communista  control  all  of  Asia  End  all  of 
Eur  ne  we  shall  be  left  alone,  fated  by  a 
r:v  1;  industrial  power  which  cou  d  build 
pi  wprful  navies  and  fleets  of  airplanes  to 
supplement  large  armies — all  derned  from 
the  ch»>ap  labor  of  nearly  1,250.000  XtO  per- 
sons  already   under   Communist  co  itrol. 

When  Will  we  wake  up  and  persi  ade  Eu- 
ropean statesmen  that,  by  their  restrictions 
in. posed  on  us  In  the  Far  East,  hey  are 
rpally  forfeiting  Asia  and  paving  the  way 
f  ir  the  conquest  of  Europe  and  IriperlUng 
the  security  of  the  United  States? 

The  issue  has  now  passed  beyond  he  mere 
question  of  how  or  why  MacArtiur  waa 
di^misfipd.  The  Issue  Is  broader — how  to 
s  i-.p  America  is  well  as  Europe  by  refusing 
1. 1  :  irreit  .Asia  to  c  mmunlsm. 

Wf>  ra.nnot  be  governed  by  our  fears.  We 
rr, u-s*.  be  gr,verned  by  our  convlctlo.us.  This 
U   :ne   reaiisin  of  fateful   1951. 


Worst  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARILS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBIAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTAITVTS 
Monday.  May  21,  1951 

Mr    NORBLAD     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

\fa.\>-'  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Oregon 
Journal  of  Portland.  Oreg..  th'>  only 
Democrat  metropolitan  newspapei  in  the 

Pacific  Northwest  1 

Worst  Co^fCREss 

Back  In  June  of  1948  when  Preside:. t  Tru- 
man was  carrying  his  fight  against  the  Re- 
publlcan-controll^-d.  lobby-ridden  Elzhtieth 
Congress  to  the  people,  he  said  at  Spokane: 
"You've  got  the  worst  Congress  you'e  ever 
had  In  the  history  of  the  United  Stat?s  '•  A 
few  davs  later  at  St.  Louis  he  elaborated 
thus-  "T^.e  Eightieth  Consrress  has  done  a 
gr.^nd  J'  b  to  the  people,  not  for  them  " 

And  history  records  (remember  the  1948 
election'' 1  that  *hp  people  appeared  to  agree. 
In  any  e'-env  thev  swept  Mr  Truman  Into 
office,  upset  tho  issue-di  dglne  Mr  Dewey  and 
swept  some  of  the  Republicans  about  whom 
Mr  Truman  had  made  caustic  comment  right 
out  of  the  Cnner»\ss. 

We  submit  ne  ertheless,  that  President 
Truman  d.d  the  Eitrhtleth  Congress  a  grave 
Injustice  It  wasn't.  In  light  of  subsequent 
events,  the  'worst  Congress"  In  hLsti^ry.  Not 
by  a  Jugful  We  submit  that  the  Elghty- 
serond  Congress  should  be  given  the  palm. 
Lets  look  .^':   the  record 

The  Eu'h'v-second  Congress  has  been  In 
sf  -i:":!  since  January  3.   1951. 

A:.(1  wh;r-  has  It  done? 

It  has  ad  pted  the  troope-to-Europe  reso- 
1:*;  )n  whi'h  Is  merely  indicative  of  cun- 
i  re^.<!ional  sentiment,  having  no  legal  effect. 

B"fn   hou.ses  have  passed  resolutions  urg- 
1...-  'he  U   N   not  to  admit  Red  China  and  a^k- 
;..t'    countries  trading  with  the  enemy 
rred  fr   ip  United  States  economic  aid. 
f  >«:.  is  merely  suggestive — and  political 
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1..   :..i'ure 

I-  h.is  approved  a  military  manpower  bill; 
th.t'  Is,  each  house  has  approved  one  which 
n:  r>     r  ni.iv  not  be  reconciled  In  conference. 

It  did  extend  VA  hospital  benefits  to  Ko- 
r-'.in  GIs— after  the  people  yelled  to  high 
heaven   about   It. 


It  baa  extended  the  old  rent  control  act 
until  June  and  haa  approved  moat  of  the 
military  approprlatlona  reqtiesti  and  Kime 
25  other  bill*,  most  of  them  so  Inconsequen- 
tial that  even  our  Congressmen  cant  re- 
member them. 

That's  all. 

Otherwise  the  Congress  has  been  so  en- 
grofised  with  great  debates,  telling  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  military  bow  to  run  tbelr  shows, 
and  with  Investigations  and  Internal  bicker- 
ing «nd  sharpehooting  and  playing  politics 
that  It  simply  hasn't  got  around  to  acting  on 
the  following  major  legislation: 

Taxes,  universal  military  training,  public 
works  wheat  to  India.  Hawaiian  and  Alaskan 
st.-itehood.  an  adequate  economic  controls 
bill,  military  aid  to  American  allies,  aid  to 
education,  aid  to  Israel,  the  Hooyer  program, 
civil  ri-^hts.  public  worirs,  departmental  burfg- 
e'.-:  defen.se  housing,  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, the  Byrd  economy  program,  perma- 
nen*  rent-control  law,  agricultural  and  labor 
loglslatton. 

In  short,  the  Ktghty-second  Congress  has 
b:en  so  bu.«y  w*tch  hunting,  fiehtlng  wlnd- 
irll!«.  plunging  from  one  great  debate  to  an- 
othrr.  hunting  political  headlines — all  lerood 
c  p7  but  not  very  substantial  or  productive — 
that  virtually  all  major  legislation  is  still 
en  t.he  hock.  And  it  appears  that  most  of  it 
will  stay  there  indefinitely. 

Yet  everyone  agrees  that  this  country  faces 
*.l^.-3  ^re-^lesi  threat  to  Us  security  in  ail  Its 
l.lstcry  This  Isn't  peacetime  1948  when  we 
had  time  for  petty  politics  and  horseplay. 
This  is  1951  and  we  have  a  good-sized  war  In 
t.ur  laps  and  may  have  one  Infinitely  greater 
if  *e  dent  watch  our  step. 

The  congressional  sit-down  (It's  really  a  re- 
volt against  Truman)  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Hoover  regime  when  a  hos- 
tile Congress  sat  en  Its  hands  while  the  Na- 
tion fell  apart  economically. 

In  all  fiurness.  congressicoal  committees 
have  been  working — except  when  attending 
the  MacArthur  show.  Oregon  Congressmen 
sav  they  have  worked  harder  this  session  than 
usual.  .\nd  it  must  be  admitted  that  lack 
cf  confidence  In  administrative  leadership  is 
general.  But  that  does  not  exciise  or  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  Kighty-second  Con- 
gress has  virtually  nothing  to  show  for  almost 
5  months'  work — nothing  but  disunity. 

Senator  Moasx,  of  Oregon,  has  one  phrase 
for  it:  "Undoubtedly  Jockeying  for  position 
in  connection  with  the  1963  national  election 
has  created  a  situation  in  the  Congress  where 
too  frequently  partisan  politics  has  been 
placed  above  national  welfare." 

That  may  become  the  understatement  of 
the  year. 

We  think  the  record  of  the  Klghty-second 
Congress  is  disgraceful.  We  can  prove  It  by 
the  record. 


Tuati«a  WidMvt  ReprescBtatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  mw  jmszT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Wage  Tax 
Protest  League  of  New  Jersey,  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  to  publish  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcou)  a  document  en- 
Utled.  "An  Open  Letter  to  the  OoD«res8 
of  the  United  States  of  ABterica."  This 
is  a  suggestion  that  at  the  one  hundred 
and    seventy-fifth    anniversary    of    the 


signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  is  to  be  celebrated  in  Phila- 
delphia this  year,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  subject  of  taxation  with- 
out representation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

An  Opei«  LrrrEs  to  tkk  Comgbzss  of 
iHX  UMxrzD  SraTis  or  amt»t<-a 

The  apfHTOval  of  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion ( S.  J.  Res.  51 1  by  a  Senate  subcommlttea 
of  a  request  for  congressional  recognition  of 
the  celebration  in  Phllsdeiphla,  this  July,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  serenty-flfth  anniver- 
sary oi  the  signing  of  that  great  document, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  com- 
mendable and  fitting  at  this  particular  time 
and  place,  that  this  document  be  eulogized. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strength 
of  America  lies  In  the  spirit  of  its  people 
and  that  no  earthly  force  can  ever  defeat 
the  power  of  a  united  America.  People. 
the  world  over,  have  and  always  will  flght 
and  die  for  the  principles  o*  freedom,  liberty 
and  justice.  The  success  of  our  great  coun- 
try and  its  way  of  Life  is  exemplified  by  the 
virtue  of  these  blessings. 

It  has  always  l|fen  the  keynote  and  thought 
behind  the  New  Jersey  Wage  Tax  Protest 
League,  to  guard  these  blessings  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.  The  mere  fact  that  wo 
are  protesting  an  unjust  tax.  Just  as  our 
forefathers  did  before  us.  is  sufCcient  fact  of 
our  integrity  and  belief  of  the  principles  that 
are  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  erf  Independ- 
ence We  all  feel  the  great  tension  through- 
out the  world  today  and  one  cannot  help 
feeling  the  possible  danger  to  our  liberty 
from  foreign  powers,  so  we  must  be  ever 
alert  and  protect  these  principles  of  democ- 
racy not  only  from  without  but  also  from 
within. 

The  Senators  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  have  suggested  that  during  the  cele- 
bration, a  special  session  be  held  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  signed  In  1776.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  a  special  session  be  held,  and  may 
we  suggest  that  the  legislation  considered  be 
that  of  taxation  without  representation, 
and  that  In  the  interim  a  bill  be  drafted 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  embody  the  principle  that  there 
be  no  taxation  on  one's  livelihood  without 
representation  In  that  State  or  city's  gov- 
ernment. There  would  certainly  be  wide- 
spread popular  supoort  for  such  an  amend- 
ment, all  over  the  country,  which  would  cur- 
tail double  taxation  on  incomes  and  restore 
whoe  pxMsible  the  fxxndamentals  by  which 
our  country  matured  and  was  made  fit  for 
world  leadership. 

The  above-mentioned  type  of  taxation,  we 
learn  from  the  Bible,  was  legal  In  Roman 
laws,  but  we  also  find  In  Luke,  second  chap- 
ter, verse  3.  that  they  all  went  to  their  own 
cities  to  be  taxed  regardlees  of  what  city 
they  worked  In.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this 
history  will  be  repeated  in  this  special  session 
dtfftng  the  anniversary  cbservanccs  tn  Phila- 
delphia, the  cradle  of  Uberty. 

Be  it  remembered  that — 

The  United  States  of  America  came  Into 
being  because  of  a  general  revolution  against 
the  principle  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion, and  our  ancestors  fought  a  bloody 
war  against  nx^  taxation. 

The  city  tn  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed,  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention held,  and  which  is  htid  before  otir 
school  children  as  the  cradle  of  Uberty, 
aboold  be  tbe  last  to  abaadon  the  great  prtn- 
dplc  of  taxatkm  wlthoot  repmentation. 

Benjamin  FtaaJdln.  PbiLMlelplila'B  most 
bottorad  ettfsen.  once  aald.  "Be  wbo  vould 
purchase  a  little  temporary  liberty  deserves 
neither  liberty  nor  fxccdfan." 


Tbe  principle  of  making  a  person  pay 
trlbtrte  for  the  prlvUege  of  working  In  any 
particular  municipality  Is  un-Amertcan. 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  the  ilneere  wishes  of 
our  entire  organization,  that  during  the  an- 
niversary observances,  a  solemn  dignity  and 
reverence  will  deepen  Into  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  prlnctplea 
exemplified  In  the  documents  of  the  Plrst 
Continental  Congress. 

Ratmoho  H.  Roes, 
Leffislative     Committeemen,     the 
Wage    Tax    Protest    League    of 
Nere   Jersey. 


Mixt*%  ef  Hea.  W.  AvcrcO  HarriMa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHET  HOUnELO 

or  cauronna 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  May  24. 1951 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  text  of  the 
very  able  address  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable W.  Averell  Harriman.  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  in  Denvo',  Colo., 
this  afternoon,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  calm  review  and  comparison  of 
this  Nation's  foreign  policy  and  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  given  by  Mr.  Harriman 
i-  a  helpful  clarification  of  Issues  which 
too  often  become  cknided  by  the  com- 
plexities of  political  controversy. 

In  his  approach  to  our  international 
problems,  Mr.  Harriman  demonstrates 
the  brand  of  statesmanship  our  people 
seek  in  the  confusion  and  fears  of  today. 

I  commend  this  address  to  my  col- 
leagues as  a  doctmient  worthy  of  their 
attention  and  study: 

Pellow  Democrats,  fellow  Americans,  In 
these  days,  when  the  security  of  our  cotintry 
is  endangered,  when  our  very  life  is  threat- 
ened, our  Nation  requires  the  highest  quail- 
ties  of  leadership.  You  men  and  women 
assembled  here  today  have  a  responsibility 
as  never  before. 

These  days  call  for  deep  convictions,  wise 
Judgments,  and  stout  hearts,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  battle  for  the  course  of  -ctlon 
en  which  the  future  of  our  country  depends. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  tbe  prot>- 
lems  we  face  in  the  world,  how  we  have  been 
meeting  them,  axul  what  lies  ahead.  The 
Issues  affecting  the  security  of  our  Nation 
transcend  party  peptics.  We  cannot  permit 
partisan  consideration.  Otir  security  poli- 
cies, our  foreign  policies  must  be  national 
policies.  Much  has  been  said  recently  about 
the  lack  of  bipartisan  foreign  policies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  policies  and  the 
actions  we  have  taken  have  been  developecl 
by  the  wise  leaders  of  both  our  poUtical 
parties.  They  are  not  really  bipartisan  poli- 
cies, but  "unpartlsan"  policies,  as  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  defined  them.  They 
were  conceived  in  the  national  Interest  \irlth- 
out  regard  to  party  considerations.  They 
have  been  adopted,  after  fuU  debate,  by  the 
overwhelming  majcxlty  of  the  Members  of 
Ccmgreas.  and  have  bad  the  support  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  recent  months,  however,  certain  men 
who  hare  never  really  suppcnted  these  pcll- 
dea  wholeheartedly,  or  men  who  are  seeking 
partisan  advantage,  have  been  attempting  to 
becloud  the  issues,  to  spread  confusion  and 
doubt.    Z  do  net  need  to  say  that,  ta  our 
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dcmocrauc  waT.  *«  must  d.*t>at«  ^il  Imii««. 
T»t.  «b*Q  '>ur  n«t:ona.  security  u  InvoiTrd. 
these  debate*  should  be  conducted  fur  the 
purptsw  of  patKini;  «  cear  understanding  of 
the  tamtr*  in  order  that  »«  m*y  arrive  at  wiae 
<le<rialon» — and  for  no  other  purpose 

Tbere  are  thooe  who  are  now  talJtins  abcut 
the  need  !jc  aoroe  new  kind  c.(  bipartlaan* 
undersiandin?  Th»T  would  subject  the  &e- 
curuy  of  our  countrv  to  a  prtjcew  o(  baner 
and  ompromise  to  achieve  the  semblance  f 
rat'oaaj  uaity  They  w^uld  h»ve  us  bargain 
a*-ay  the  eiementa  of  nationa;  security  to 
jatisfT  those  who  dc  not  understand  what  :s 
at  slake  They  would  have  us  engatje  la 
appeisement  ai  home — appeasing  the  i*ola- 
t;uni>t«  "n  the  one  hand,  i>r  the  men  who 
would  reclLleaalT  ruk  general  «ar.  on  the 
rther  T^•e  Democrntic  adnmnistratinn  re- 
jects sppeaaement  at  home.  Jus:  as  it  rejects 
appeasement  a  bread 

There  is  no  appeaaement  m  our  Presiden'. 
Harry  S  Truman  Ke  will  not  trade  away 
our  nauonal  seTurt^y  'o  achieve  a  fa. se  and 
artificial  nauonal  unity.  He  hais  been  ever 
re!a4ly  to  work  with  eenslble  and  object. v» 
men  ol  both  parties  m  developing  pciicies 
which  have  won  national  supprr:  m  the  I.i.-' 
5  year*  But  he  will  net  compromise  w;:h 
tbuae  wbo  do  not  understatul  the  requu-e- 
menta  ot  national  6e<unty  or  those  «ho 
wotiid  play  politics  w'.t^i  national  suniva!. 
Sin**  ao  much  confuaion  has  been  created 
I  tbmJL  It  well  to  review  today  what  has  hap- 
pened m  the  world  dtirlng;  the  paat  5  years. 
and  what  we  Amencana  have  accomplished. 
We  arc  apt  to  view  thin|rs  m  the  world  as 
ther  look  from  the  United  Stale*.  We  6e< 
widrspreftd  difficulties  and  unresolved  prob- 
lems At  thl*  time,  when  we  are  reappraisir.?; 
our  poUcte*  perhaps  It  would  be  useful  to 
take  a  look  at  tblnn  as  they  appear  from 
the  Kremlin.  Perhaps  this  will  help  us  un- 
derstand thln^  better  and  show  more  clearly 
tue  roed  abead. 

Tbe  men  of  the  Kremlin  hold  the  convic- 
tion that  the  vUtlmate  victory  of  communism 
U  Inevitable  They  are  convinced  that  thfir 
system  ts  destined  to  t>e  accepted  by  mankind 
and  that  Moscow  will  rule  the  \»3rld. 

After  semtng  control  of  Russia  m  1917.  they 
eoocentrated  on  b'j.ldmg  that  country  as 
tbe  base  for  tlieir  operaiioas.  In  the  early 
years  they  tned.  with  no  success,  to  expand 
Ibeir  power.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
however,  they  saw  their  great  opportunity  lo 
exploit  the  economic  and  political  chaos  I'ft 
In  the  wake  of  war.  They  saw  a  world  In  tur- 
moil, economies  disrupted.  pe'3ple  uprooted. 
human  misery  ou  a  scale  hitherto  unpar< 
alieled. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  opportunities  as 
they  appeared  to  the  Kremlin  5  years  ago 

The  men  of  the  Kremlin  thought  this  waii 
the  long-awaited  opportunity  to  expard  their 
power  Their  plan  was  to  take  ovtr  country 
after  country  by  internal  subversion,  or  by 
Intimidation  through  threat  of  armtd  inter- 
vention, but  without  recourse  lo  world  war. 
In  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  occupied 
by  ti»e  Red  army  during  the  war,  they  had 
already  eetabllahed  by  force  the  b<u>u  for 
puppet  Kovemments.  In  Western  Europe 
they  could  see  economic  disruption,  unem- 
ployment, and  hunger  developing  which  they 
could  exploit.  In  their  Communist  Parties 
they  had  powerful  Instrumentulltles  to  cre< 
ate  intemaJ  dtasension  and  to  seize  power. 
If  they  could  take  over  the  Industrial  work< 
shop  of  WMtem  Europe  and  combine  It  with 
theUr  own.  they  would  control  industriai 
capacity  almost  equal  to  ours. 

In  the  Mat.  they  saw  China  demorallJied 
by  years  of  war  and  misery.  They  saw  young 
natioos  amerflnc  rrtMn  colonialiam.  strug- 
gling with  ehroaie  porerty.  and  lacking  the 
poitUcal  experience  to  attain  sublilty — an 
•M7  prej  to  organ Iwid  subvenion. 


Here  indeed  wxs  the  world  w.cic  :€:.  they 
thought,  to  Coniniuniat  penetrativji. 

The  only  barrier  which  «?.:•  d  \n  ■:."!;  u  ly 
was  the  United  State*  But  they  w.t>'  ■  :  - 
vinced  that  the  United  .States  >*  :.  i  ^- 1 
thriMjch  a  vi.'lent  e<  ;!-i>  m:r  deprps.sinn  v»hich 
would  make  us  p  .w?"ries.<  t"  a.-t  They 
thoueht  the  t>eople  of  the  United  Stales 
would  be  s^/  :n'.  ■  Ived  In  their  o«:.  t.T.iirs  thiil 
they  would  not  understand  wh.r  •*  i-  i?oing 
on  until  it  wa*  too  late, 

Tv)  the  ruthless  men  of  -.ho  K'^mon  the 
hour  of  world  revolution  was  at  haiid.  They 
could  see  nothing  ahead  that  wi.uld  slop 
them 

But  they  have  beeit  st>r.)tKd  .ii,d  tin?  tide 
Is  now  lurnlnz  again.'^t  ti.rm  Ihey  have 
been  stop}>ed  by  the  {M-ople  't  tiie  United 
States  They  h.wp  bee:.  «'•  y',  '^d  by  the  wise 
and  fearless  iirtion.'*  '■!  v:r  C,  veniflaant. 
First  ot  all.  we  d;d  :.  >t  Ml.  :[  -'.  .>.  iepeawrton. 
Instead  we  ha-.e  expar.cu'O  .:it!  strenaithened 
cur  ec momy  Nor  did  •*<;'  r»»vert  to  Isola- 
tionism— we  went  out  to  meet  the  threat  aa 
It  dev»;  iped  This  was  the  first  great  mis- 
calculation of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

We  accepted  'lur  re-ponsibiiities  for  world 
leadersh;p  We  give  .r.-pirat; on  and  .>up- 
pcrt  to  freemen  e'-erv*  lierc  .v  no  were  ready 
lu  resLst  Krem.ui  a^srress:^  :i  We  helped  the 
people  of  Gret?ce  put  doi*  i.  Kremlin-inspired 
Insurrection  We  streng'h  h^d  Turkey  when 
she  was  under  Soviet  pre^'-'ire  Just  at  the 
mom.ent  when  coi-iditin!-i>  ;n  Eurot^e  iooK.^d 
hopeles-s.  and  the  Krem.ii;  pvpectod  to  -.lice 
over,  we  proposed  the  M.irsfct.ll  plan  With 
our  help  the  p»H:ple  of  \\>^\f:r.  Europe  have 
been  able  to  rebuild  a.  .str-  :;<  »><-onomic  struc- 
ture, and  Conimuni.^t  petielrution  has  been 
roiled  back  Throuiir.  the  airlift  we  frus- 
t-'ated  the  Kremlin  designs  to  seize  Berlin. 
We  joined  the  coun'ries-  of  Western  Europe 
In  the  North  .\'!int;c  Treitv  and  bezan  a 
pn.'griim  of  rearmament  for  mutual  security. 
The  erowins;  st-'eo^'r.  f  Western  Europe  en- 
couraged Tit.  )  to  tin  'A  ^fT  'he  yoite  of  Krem- 
lin expioitiiii'  n  Thia  *  as  a  major  blow 
to  Kremlin  pians  for  wor^U  control  through 
a   yvtem   of   satellites. 

Thwarted  m  Europe,  the  Kremlin  In- 
creased Its  pres.*ure  in  the  east  Control 
of  .\sia  would  riot  only  add  to  Soviet  strength 
but  would  cut  i:!  the  groat  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  f'xxl  on  w::icii  the  people  of 
the   weM.  including  ourseive>.  depend. 

Encourak,ed  oy  their  sucre*s  m  China,  they 
made  pi  ms  for  tiie  rest  c.  A.>ia,  Korea  was 
first  on  the  .ist.  ti)  be  to.l  wed  by  Indo- 
china lod  then  "ne  t::er  .■■o-uiitru^-  of  south- 
east Asia,  V-hen  ti.pv  pr  msited  the  North 
Korean  attucK  on  t;'.-  Hftuniic  of  Korea  they 
expected  a  (;aM:iC  ,i:.d  easy  victory.  They 
thiiUKht  the  :rt*e  a  rid  would  be  helpless 
and  that  we  wou:d  c  '.noe  ',>ur  actions  to 
rpsoiui.>n,s  of  pr  'f-t  ;;,  -.-e  United  Nations. 
They  thought  tl'.»--.  c  ;.,!  o-;:,  rallze  the 
United  Na'.ons  d;-'...'-  u;-  ■  .r-  .f  ler-hip  of 
the    United    -Staler,    .i;.,i    -a-mK'  ;.  stance 

In  other  countries  l-rMin  ti.e'  -'  o.ap»,)int  of 
the  Krem.in.  Korea  h.os  t'-t,-:;  .i  :,iilMre  The 
North  Korean  !'jrc>s  wer--  deieaied  Then 
the  Chinese  Reds  "Acre  thrown  into  the  con- 
flict Hiid  many  of  their  best  t^.wps  have 
already  been  cut  to  pieccb  Instead  of  de- 
moral. /mg  the  Ui.iteU  Nations  a;,d  dividing 
the  flee  countriee.  the  Uni'ed  Nations  is 
stionger  today  than  ever.  But  beyond  tliis. 
their  act  of  military  arfreshiun  ha*  arou*ed 
the  United  States  and  otiinr  free  nations  to 
embark  on  a  ^reat  rearniaineut  pi'.'grani  for 
defense.  In  the  east,  '.oi>,  '.ae  iovit't  u-adt-rs 
misjudged    the  situation. 

How  d<jos  the  world  look  t.s  the  Kreiiioa 
today,  as  compared  to  5  ye.irs  ago  '  Western 
Europe,  renewed  In  health  »iid  .spirit  i.s  joined 
with  us  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Tui - 
key  and  Greece  are  now  being  coimiUered  r  r 
membership.     Tugsther,  wt  oiiuiered  soma 


4.0  )oo'.t<<)  people — the  most  vigorou."",  tnven- 
t.vf.  productive  people  in  the  wcjrld — with 
Indu-Htrlal  capacity  over  I>  ur  times  as  great 
as  the  Soviet  UiiKjn  and  her  ratiUites  We  are 
Joined  together  with  the  common  objectives 
of  resisting  agyre.'^.-lon.  of  preserving  our 
common  freedom  Toaether.  we  are  develop- 
ing combined  defensive  forces  under  the 
command  of  our  Kreat  American  general, 
Dwlght    D     Eisenhower. 

In  the  EHAt.  Japan  is  emerging  as  a  demo- 
cratic country  prepared  to  take  a  resp  -nsibie 
place  with  the  free  nations  In  Korfi\.  the 
Red  government  of  Pelpma  Is  boKtied  down 
In  a  devastating  struggle.  lo,>ing  the  cream 
of  Its  armies.  This  is  certainly  straining 
their  hold  over  Chir.a.  The  timetable  '.or 
further  aggression  to  tlie  sotith  has  been 
upset.  The  Communist  m.-urrection  is  being 
cheKfr\  !)■,  'he  Ir.dochine.^e  with  the  help 
of  f-.o'.:(l.  ToLips  Aijain.  m  Malaya.  Ci>m- 
munlst  upriaing.s  are  being  put  down  by  Brit- 
ish forces  The  new  nations  are  gradu.^lly 
gaining  strength  with  our  help  Security  .•ar- 
rangement.'! m  the  Pacific  area  are  being 
worked  out 

The  United  Nation.i.  which  was  to  have 
been  an  instrument  through  which  the 
Kremlin  hoped  to  divide  the  frr"  wirld.  Is 
stronger  than  ever  and  the  free  n.ations  are 
more  united  tha.i  ever.  Fifty-three  coun- 
tries— all  t  .(■  fr-f  Countries — joined  in  sup- 
porting the  rtntPd  Nations  In  facing  aggres- 
sion in  Ko:-'.i  A  f(  w  days  a::o,  47  countries 
agreed  to  a  pro_r  iin  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Red  Chu.\ 

Since  Korea,  ■  \v:  .•\rnied  F' ■rce'^  have  more 
than  doubled  and  military  productli  11  is  in- 
creasing rapidly.  Our  allip"  are  expanding 
substantially   their    mili' iry    efT.rt 

Yes.  th(re  are  still  weak  places  In  the 
world.  But  the  free  world  is  gaming 
strength  day  by  day,  month  by  month. 

Within  their  own  country  the  Kremlin 
rulers  see  continuing  dissatisfaction.  To 
maintain  their  large  military  forces,  they 
have  oppres'ied  their  people  The  totni  out- 
put of  the  Soviet  Union  is  only  abo-it  the 
equivalent  of  $70  OOO.OOO.OOO— le?s  than  a 
quarter  of  our  own — with  a  considerably 
larger  population.  The  Kremlin  has  had 
control  of  Russia  f  r  :H  year?,  and  yet  it 
has  not  teen  able  to  gain  the  1  'yaltv  of  the 
people.  The  Kremlin  rules  by  fear,  through 
the  Secret  Police,  through  constant  purges. 
Living  conditions  are  ur.be'ievably  low  to 
anyone  coming  from  the  West,  After  all 
the  brilliant  promises  for  the  workers'  para- 
dise that  l^.'e  h 'fMi  h'^ld  (.ut  for  34  years, 
the  Russian  pcopU^  have  seen  relatively  little 
Improvement  in  their  living  conditions  and 
have  experienced  nothing  but  oppression. 
The  Kremlin  k:i  •."s  that  they  Cannot  con- 
tinue Indefird'i'ly  to  extract  greater  effort 
from  the  peoj.ve  -Aith  only  promises  and 
propaganda  as  the:r  reward 

I  recall  a  conversati  n  I  had  with  Stalin 
In  1944  when  hp  w,  .-  speakin.^  about  political 
presaures  ■v;th!n  the  S<iviet  Union  He  ."iaid. 
"You  nri.-t  rememlier  we  have  had  three 
revoUit:  !..-~  in  .»  efneratun  '  The  develop- 
ment ol  .i  r  iunter-revolvitionary  ino\enient 
Is  The  consMiit  f'-.ir  of  the  Krenilin.  The 
purges  th.a-  :»re  Dcmrring  m  the  satellites 
are  c!e  ;r  :>roof  of  the  unrest  that  exi,>t3 
among  ih.,i«e  unhappy  people. 

If  we  vlsrorously  carry  through  the  policies 
on  wh;c:i  we  are  engaged,  the  free  nations 
will  pr'  w  stronger  and  str'.:inger  .■Vnd  with 
IniTeustd  strength,  greater  confidence  and 
gre.iter  un.ty  will  develop.  Then  internal 
i-ut)'.>T^i.ji  Will  no  longer  be  the  threat  it 
l.^  •  d.tv,  and  aggression  will  be  increasingly 
d  ir.»Tr'.  us  for  the  Kremlin  to  initiate.  The 
Kr-inlin  leaders  may  have  to  readjust  the 
wh  le  ba.sis  at  their  policies  in  order  to 
maintain  control  of  their  own  people.  Dts- 
lntegr.itiuu  may  set  in. 


'! 


No  one  can  prophesy  the  future.  But  otir 
a.ms  are  clenr;  To  win  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  another  world  war.  The  success  that 
we  have  already  achieved  gives  promise  of 
ultimate  success  in  these  objectives.  The 
work  ahead  In  the  next  few  yean  wUI  be 
arduous.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  has 
military  forces  vastly  stronger  than  our  own 
and  tlioae  of  our  alUea.  we  are  living  In  grave 
danger. 

We  must  carry  through  rapidly  our  plans 
for  Increasing  our  own  military  strength. 
We  must  aid  with  modern  equipment  those 
nations  who  are  rearming  for  our  mutual 
recurlty.  We  need  well-equipped  allies.  It 
Is  by  combining  the  coUe;:tlve  strength  of 
the  free  uaUons  that  we  can  hope  for 
sec'.rlly. 

But  military  strength  alone  cannot  win 
the  struggle.  There  must  be  political  and 
economic  stability  In  the  fre3  world  lo  guard 
rgaaiui  internal  subversion.  The  ccnsUtic- 
t.ve  Job  to  be  done  Is  to  help  other  peoples 
Increase  their  production  and  productivity. 
The  Umted  States  U  the  great  exponent  of 
the  idea  of  an  exp&nding  economy  In  which 
all  can  share.  We  have  shown  how  increased 
productivity  can  achieve  a  better  life  in  our 
own  country.  The  ECA  brought  this  con- 
cept to  Etirope.  and  this  is  why  the  Increases 
in  productinn  e:xeeded  all  expectations. 
We  must  now  show  other  countries  how  to 
achieve  similar  results. 

President  Truman's  point  4  concept  In- 
spired new  hope  among  the  poverty-stricken 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
We  must  carry  forward  and  e:tpand  our  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  to  help  these  peo- 
ple Increase  their  production,  and  better 
their  conditions.  Capital  equpment  wll  be 
needed  as  well.  We  must  help  finance  these 
requirements.  Common  sense  ttils  us  that 
In  some  areas  this  aaalatance  can  only  be  In 
the  form  of  grants.  In  other  areas,  however. 
the  capital  can  be  soundly  provided  through 
loans,  provided  we  continue  cur  policies  of 
expanding  trade  on  a  two-way  basis.  The 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  program  must 
te  txjntinued. 

Today.  Increased  production  of  industry 
in  our  own  country  and  tn  Western  Europe 
is  being  held  back  by  shortages  of  raw  mate- 
rials. If  we  had  today  adequate  supplies  of 
raw  materials  and  basic  materials,  we  could 
carry  out  our  increased  military  production 
program  with  far  less  dislocation  to  our 
civilian  economy.  The  same  is  true  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Increased  production  of  raw  materials  and 
f  cxxl  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  help  all 
cf  U5.  It  will  bring  greater  pwiitical  and 
ccon<xTUc  stability  In  these  countries,  and 
n.ake  it  possible  for  us  and  the  other  Indus- 
trial countries  to  expand  our  production  as 
well.     We   are   all   Interdependent. 

Tbe  President  Is  submitting  to  Gongren 
proposals  for  a  mutual  security  program.  A 
part  of  it  is  for  economic  and  technical 
assistance.  This  is  a  small  fraction  of  our 
total  expendltiues  for  defense.  And  yet  Its 
purpose  IS  to  help  lay  a  solid  foundation  of 
w  orld  economic  progress  on  which  our  secur- 
ity rests.  If  we  should  fail  to  go  forward 
w.th  this  part  of  the  program,  we  would  be 
building  on  quicksand. 

With  our  technical  skills,  and  at  relatively 
small  cost,  we  can  bring  tangible  evidence 
to  those  struggling  people  thi^t  there  Is 
hope  in  a  free  society.  In  no  ether  way  can 
we.  for  our  part,  have  hope  that  political 
stability  can  be  developed  In  the  free  world. 
But  we  must  do  more  than  help  develcp 
military  strength,  political  stability,  and  an 
expanding  economy  In  the  free  world. 

But  we  must  do  mors  than  help  develcp 
military  strength,  political  stability,  and  aa 
expanding  economy  in  the  free  world. 


As  the  strongest  natlcai  In  the  world,  we 

mu£t  give  Inspiration  and  leadership  for  the 
development  of  unity  of  purpose  among  the 
free  nations.  One  of  the  tenets  of  the  Krem- 
lin creed  Is  that  the  free  nations  can  not  hold 
together.  To  give  effective  leadership,  we 
must  have  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  other  people. 

Tilings  don't  always  look  the  same  to  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  as  they  do  u  us. 
Their  problenu  are  often  different  from  otirs. 
We  Americans  ehould  urderstand  this,  as 
th.ngs  don't  always  look  the  same  tc.  people 
living  m  different  parts  of  cur  own  country. 
Bt:t  these  differences  need  not  divide  us. 
The  overriding  consideration  is  that  we  have 
unity  of  purpose  to  work  together  for  our 
mutual  benefit  and  security. 

To  retain  the  confidence  of  other  people, 
we  must  show  steadfastness,  tolerance  and 
wi?dom.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing 
the  past  5  years.  All  of  cur  policies  are  cf 
one  piece  We  are  engaged  In  a  global  strug- 
gle. It  Is  not  Asia  versus  Europe,  It  is 
Europe  and  Asia.     It  is  the  free  wcrld. 

Wlth  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
economic  resources  tn  the  free  world,  we  can 
build  a  combined  military  defensive  force  to 
guard  against  aggression.  With  our  techni- 
cal sklila,  this  will  help  Increase  vaxtlv  the 
production  of  the  free  world  to  give  hope  for 
a  better  life  to  free  p>eopIe  everywhere.  And 
In  the  spirit  of  our  American  ideai£.  we  can 
unite  free  men  in  a  great  alliance  for  the 
highest  purpose  conceived  by  man :  peace 
and  Justice. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  American  people 
have  risen  magnificently  to  the  responsibili- 
ties that  have  come  to  us.  They  have  sup- 
ported unprecedented  measures  to  deal 
boldly  and  eCectirely  with  the  issues  we  have 
faced.  I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  can 
lead  us  off  the  course  which  we  have  set. 
And  yet  there  are  those  among  us  who  would 
have  us  now  abandon  this  course — abandon 
our  policies.  There  are  those  who  would 
have  us  retreat — turn  back  from  what  we 
have  undertaken.  There  are  others  who 
would  have  us  take  reckless.  Ul-conceived 
actions  that  might  plunge  us  into  another 
world  war.  There  seems  to  be  a  strange 
bond  between  these  two  groups.  Although 
their  Ideas  are  basically  poles  apart,  they 
have  one  thing  In  common — they  want  us  to 
go  it  alone.  On  the  one  hand,  they  say  we 
can't  afford  to  build  strength  and  unity  in 
the  free  world.  On  the  other,  they  seem  to 
feel  that  we  can  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
single-handed.  They  have  no  conception  of 
what  the  American  people  have  been  aiming 
to  do  for  many  years  In  buiiding  the  Cnited 
Nations  as  a  force  for  collective  security. 
They  have  to  faith  that  we  can  give  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  to  the  grea.  alliance  of 
freemen. 

There  can  be  only  disaster  in  these  (X>ur8ea 
of  acuon:  A  policy  of  retreat  is  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  Kremlin  to  move  into  the  vac- 
uiun — a  policy  of  Impulsive  and  lU-conceived 
F.cticn  might  be  a  provocation  to  general  war. 
No  responsible  government  could  adopt 
either  course. 

Our  forces  In  Korea  are  fighting  to  stop 
and  turn  back  aggression  and  prevent  a  new 
world  war.  They  are  ftght^ng  to  give  us  time 
to  build  our  strength  and  the  strength  of 
the  free  world  to  forestall  future  aggression. 
We  must  not  waste  this  precious  time.  We 
must  move  forward  with  all  of  our  programs 
with  vigor  and  determlnallon.  Their  aac- 
ri^es  must  out  be  in  vain. 

As  we  face  the  future,  the  Democratic 
Party  is  ocmfronted  with  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. We  believe  deeidy  that  our  national 
policies  are  tbe  oaly  ones  that  can  lead  us 
to  a  secure  w(»-kl.  They  arc  the  only  ones 
that  bold  out  tbe  hope  of  avertizig  another 
world  war.  There  are  grave  dangers  ahead. 
We    caiuQot    falter.     To    In^iira    tba    free 


vrarld.  we  must  hold  Ormly  to  our  liberal 
ifalth.  We  must  strengthen  our  own  democ- 
racy, live  In  the  hlgbcet  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can tdeallsm.  We  must  understand  the  hu- 
man aspirations  of  men  everywhere.  We 
must  instill  confidence  by  the  consistency 
and  wisdom  of  our  leadership. 

It  Is  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  the  only  Party  that  can 
lead  our  country  through  tbe  difficult  days 
ahead.  We  Democrats  gathered  here  today 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  fight  for  the  <»use 
cf  freedom  and  Justice  among  men  at  home 
and  abroad. 


Rest  CMtroi  ud  PdUk  HMsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mfw  TOKx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15. 19St 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
attentkm  has  of  late  been  eoocentrated 
on  the  problem  of  rising  prices,  we 
should  not  orerlook  other  problems 
which  are  equally  important  for  the 
maintenance  of  oin*  standard  of  Uving 
aiKi  the  economic  int>tection  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  I  refer  at  this  time 
sp)8CificaUy  to  rent  control  and  pubUc 
housing,  both  of  vhich  are  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity to  that  T&st  section  of  our  popu- 
lation that  liTes  in  tbe  large  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Millicms  of  families  need  tbe  reassur- 
ing protection  which  rent  ooatrol  gires 
them  in  these  days  of  nmaway  prices 
and  limited  low-cost  housing  ocmsUiic- 
tion.  Any  relaxation  of  rent  control  will 
bring  great  hardship  to  tbe  low -income 
groups.  Premature  termination  of  the 
protection  afforded  them  by  tbe  roit- 
control  law  would  result  in  tragic  conse- 
quences for  many  famibea. 

We  are  now  in  a  period  of  naUcHial 
emergency  which  requires  that  we  adopt 
emergency  measures  to  cope  with  this 
situation.  Rent-contnd  legislation  very 
definitely  constitutes  an  emergency 
measure,  so  that  any  hasty  and  abrupt 
sitspension  of  this  means  of  economic 
protection  will  most  sevoely  hurt  the 
many  millions  of  families  in  tbe  knrer- 
inoHDe  groups.  Unless  an  effeetive  rent- 
control  law  is  enacted,  many  of  these 
families  may  soon  beocmte  booieleas  be- 
cause it  will  be  impnasible  for  tbem  to 
meet  both  rental  inoeases  and  tbe  pres- 
ent  high  living  costs. 

That  tbe  cost  of  living  has  akyrocketed 
under  tbe  present  emeneocj  is  a  well- 
known  and  undisputed  fact  Rent,  how- 
ever, has  been  one  of  tbe  few  stabtliaing 
factors  in  our  ectmomy  in  recent  years 
because  we  had  estabUabed  control  ovor 
it.  I  aitamit  that  it  would  be  well-nigta 
catastrophic  if  we  were  to  cast  this  pro- 
tective measure  overboard  and  let  the 
cost  of  living  go  to  new  and  diaqr  heights. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  warn  most  se- 
riously that  if  we  do  not  renew  tbe  rent- 
control  law,  if  we  reliixrjish  our  obliga* 
tlons  to  the  people  wbo  need  this  pro- 
tection, we  are  inviting  economic  dia- 
aster  which  may  begin  with  spiraUinc 
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InfUUon  K»d  conunuwl  nse  in  our  cost- 
o(-Unng  index  »r»d  end  m  economic  In- 
sWbiUtv  and  the  undermining  of  our 
national  economy  The  pmergency  aris- 
ing out  of  the  conflict  in  Korea  only 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  continua- 
uon  of  rent  control.  Thb  act  must  be 
strengthened  and  made  effective.  Ten- 
ants  must  have  the  protection  of  a 
sironn  Federal  rent-control  law 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem which  reqtures  emergency  legisla- 
tion.  I  am  today  mtroducmc  a  bill  call- 
ing for  the  extension  of  the  Housing  and 
Rent  Act  of  1947.  as  amended,  and  I 
urge  prompt  and  speedy  action  in  this 
matter 

I  am  also  introducing  another  bill 
which  calls  for  a  repeal  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  laws  affecting  feder- 
ally assisted  tow-rent  housing  projects 
which  are  authortied  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Public  housing, 
particularly  tow-rent  housing,  is  vitally 
needed  today.  The  act  passed  2  years 
ago  by  Congress  provided  for  the  con- 
stmction  at  135.000  tow-rent  dwelling 
units  per  year.  Because  of  the  national 
emergency  and  the  scarcity  of  materials. 
the  public-housing  program  had  to  be 
curtailed  to  75.000  units  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
then  reduced  the  number  of  imits  to 
50.000. 

As  if  these  cuts  in  the  housing  pro- 
gram wCTe  not  drastic  enough,  the  House 
recently  further  rediKred  it  to  5.000  units. 
thereby  bringing  the  whole  program  to 
•  Tirtual  standstilL  Compared  with  the 
original  authorization  of  135.000  dwell- 
ing units,  this  constitutes  a  cut  of  over 
M  pcreeut  in  the  pubhc-hoiising  pro- 
gram, which  tn  effect  scuttles  the  whole 
program.  There  is  absolutely  no  log- 
ical exetsK  for  such  drastic  actton  at 
a  time  wbm  tov-income  defense  work- 
ers are  desperately  in  need  of  such  hous- 
ing and  when  wage  earners  in  other  in- 
dustries are  anxiotisly  looking  to  Con- 
gress for  decent  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  large 
urban  areas  are  bitterly  aroused  over  this 
unneeeasary  and  shameful  cut  in  public 
boosing.  In  the  heavily  populated  city 
of  New  York,  all  construrtton  under  the 
FMeral  bousing  program  is  In  danger 
of  being  stopped  completely,  despite  the 
f i«et  that  we  are  still  confronted  with  an 
acute  boosing  shortage.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  it  is  not  generally  realized 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  lack  of  ade- 
quate boosing  facilities  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  and  that  deplorable  slum  con- 
ditioas  exist  in  theae  metropolitan  areas 
which  shook!  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Two  jemn  ago  Congress  launched  a 
forward  tooktng  program  of  public  hous. 
Ing  whkh.  we  had  reason  to  believe, 
would  go  far  in  eliminating  these  deplor- 
able ecmditloas.  Today,  when  we  are  in 
the  throes  of  a  national  emergency,  it  is 
no  t&ae  to  relax  or  to  bring  this  program 
of  pobiie  boosing  to  such  an  abrupt  end. 
Certainly  the  emergency  should  not  be 
used  as  an  excuse  to  turn  the  ctock  back, 
but  rather  should  it  serve  as  an  induce- 
ment  to  move  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
proride  decent  housing  for  the  people 
of  this  coufitiy. 


Faratrs  Not  To  Blaine  as  Food  Prices 
Rise 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.A.S.J.CARNAHAN 

or    MIS-StTRI 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRKf  ENt  ATTVf^ 

Thursday.  May  24.  1931 

Mr  C.\RN.\H.\N,  Mr  SpoAker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  !rma:k.>  m  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  an  article  taken  from 
the  Missouri  Farmer,  written  bv  \!i  F 
W.  Heinkel.  president  of  the  Mivm)';m 
Farmers  As-sociation.  entitled  '  F arm-rs 
Not  To  Blame  as  Food  Prices  Rise": 
FiUtMEis  Not  To  Bl.\me  as  F.xd  Pk    f-  Rise 

(By    F.   V     Hemkel,    pre^ide:u.    .Mi^^-url 
Farniers  .\ss^<..i-  ivr:  t 

Eve.-  since  the  Koreaii  w.\r  broke  out  the 
price  level  has  been  rlsii.i;  -S.  me  >  f  the  rise 
has  b«-n  jus'ifled  Some  of  It  h.u*  not  been 
J'.istlf.ed  Many  merchants  hav>>  arbitrarily 
marked  up  their  giHids  f')r  fear  f  being 
caught  with  OPS  ceilings  while  their  prices 
wer«  still  marked  low 

Nearly  eyerrthmz  has  cone  up  '.:.  vr\~c 
Coca-Cola  has  doubled  in  price  over  m  st  if 
the  country.  Theater  ticke's  have  aclvar.red 
sharply  In  price,  bo  has  the  price  if  autf- 
moblles  and  beer  and  housitic  Bii-  v  i 
don't  hear  too  much  com.plainnu  about 
many  of  these  Item.s  What  people  com- 
plain about  most  is  the  price  of  milk  and 
meat  and  eggs  Double  the  price  of  a  •coke" 
and  people  will  walk  right  up  and  pay  for  It 
without  grumbling  But  ;idd  a  cent  to  a 
quart  of  milk  and  they'll  yell  to  hieh  heaven. 
I  suppose  It  s  just  human  nature,  but  I  also 
hare  a  feeling  that  if  con.sumers  really  knew 
the  facts  they  might  not  have  .such  an  atti- 
tude 

During  recent  weeks  and  months  <ycr.' .m":.': 
against  farmers  has  been  building  up  m  *hp 
minds  of  city  consumers  who  can  or-.ly  jud^e 
things  by  the  price  tag  in  the  grocerv  s'.r"'^ 

For  e.xample.  I  received  a  le'ter  the  n'hT 
day  from  a  woman  In  Pennsylvania  wi.  i 
charged  that  farmers  hare  hiked  their  Drv"-^ 
so  much  that  thev  are  taking  fo<  d  rieh'  u* 
of  the  mouths  of  children,  including;  •;.-*•«; 
of  her  own. 

What  city  people  do  not  know  s  that 
farmers  have  nothing  to  say  ab<-iut  the  prUe 
of  things  they  have  to  sell.  If  they  did,  they 
wouldn't  need  any  kind  of  gnverniiipn'.il 
aid  They  would  not  be  worrvini;  ab'Hit 
parity  prices  They  would  probably  do  UKe 
stme  manufacturers  do-  fii^ure  up  their  pr'^- 
ductlon  costs  then  add  on  a  reasonable  profit. 

Lately  farm  organizations  and  o-x'pern- 
tlves  have  been  making  an  effort  to  eet  the 
farmer's  story  across  to  city  people  and  I 
think,  with  some  success  The  MF.\  h  ts 
been  doing  its  part  to  help  out  and  n  ;t  !  tiit 
ago  employed  Mr  Jack  Ha^  kethorne  a.«  pub- 
lic relations  director,  and  one  "f  bis  rlrst 
duties  Is  to  get  the  farmer's  side  ^f  the  story 
toid  to  nonfarm  people 

Pressure  Is  being  exerted  on  the  C  'VL^rps.s 
to  fix  ceilings  on  farm  prrxluc's  at  b"!"*- 
parity.  During  the  next  few  weeks  the  is?ue 
will  l>e  decided,  perhaps  even  before  y  u 
read  this 

In  view  of  the  uncertain  situation  !n  W.ish- 
Ington.  and  the  pressure  l>eln^'  exerted  on 
the  Congress  by  city  consumers  who  do  not 
know  the  facts,  the  MFA  State  board  •■■!  di- 
rectors iMued  the  following  statement  which 
I  bsTe  sent  to  every  Missouri  Representati\e 
and  Senator  In  Washington.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  statement  will  give  our  Con2rcs,s- 
men  some  Information  they  need,  and  th  it 
It  will  aasure  them  ol  MxMOuri  farmers    vital 


concern  in   the  subject  of  price  ceilings  and 

pantv  ■ 

(  5  1!  INCs  1   N   FARM    PKICES   AT  PARITT   LEVELS 

":;..■  firmer  .s  economic  poflltlon  does  not 
Ju-stilv  the  iiLiitatlon  In  Wa.shington  by  some 
po'-i'.e  fur  Ci=ns:res.s  to  fix  farm  price  ceilings 
tu-:  -x  ;  iritv  levels  If  ceiUncs  are  placed  on 
:  ,,"y,  ;,  r  .ducts,  the  lowest  celUns;  which  could 
i»'  :r;.;). "<ed  should  be  that  which  would  give 
;  ,r-;  «"  >  purch.isme  power  huh  enough  to 
•.V  :-  :,•  ,1  h:i;:i  level  of  farm  production  and 
II,:-";  ,  r  ■'   •      cl    supplies 

I;..  ;•!.•■  r-' •>":ved  by  farmers  Is  not  ab- 
normally hiLih  and  Is  not  Ukely  to  be  even 
under  present  mflfltlonary  conditions  It  Is 
nut  llkelv  that  the  1951  net  farm  income  will 
exceed  $17  0O0n0O0C0  This  would  be  below 
the  1947  net  Iticome  which  was  almost  |18.- 
000.000.000.  The  net  farm  Income  dropped 
to  around  .« 1 6 , ,5rX)  000  000  In  1948  and  to 
abou-  «'4 'on  oooOOO  In  1949  In  1950  the 
net  f.^rm  i!:c ome  even  after  a  period  of  In- 
creasin?  firm  prices  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
was  on[y  81'?!  OCO  OrO  OOO  In  1947  the  index 
of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities. 
Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  was  239.  In 
January  1951  the  Index  stood  at  272  or  14 
percent  higher  than  the  1947  level  There- 
fore, in  19S!  the  net  Income  of  farmers  will 
buy  considtribly  les.s  than  It  did  In  1947, 

Although  the  farmer's  price  level  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  13  percent  above  parity,  the 
fanner  l:-  f:ir  from  pririty  so  far  as  his  income 
Is  concerned  In  1947  the  Income  per  capita 
of  the  farm  [xipulation  was  1847  compared 
with  $1,409  for  the  nonfarm  p<^pulatlon. 
In  1951.  the  Income  of  the  farm  population 
pr-^bably  will  amount  to  around  $825  per 
person  whie  the  income  of  the  nonfarm  pop- 
ulation probably  will  exceed  $1  600.  Conse- 
quently, the  farmer  now  is  receiving  only 
about  one-half  as  much  Income  per  capita 
as  the  nonfarm  population. 

In  comparison  with  corporate  profits  the 
farm.er  is  still  in  an  unfavorable  position. 
Corporate  pr^^flts  have  risen  from  $18,500.- 
000  000  in  1947  to  a  record  peak  of  $21,900.- 
OCOOOO  m  1950  after  taxes  At  the  same  time 
as  farmers'  income  was  dropping  from  nearly 
$:8.0C0,0CO.0O0  to  «13.0C0,000.000,  the  Incomes 
of  corporations  was  rising  from  $18  500, 000,- 
OOO   to   nearlv   $22  OOO.OOO.OCO 

Another  indication  of  the  disparity  so  far 
as  f.-jrmers'  incomes  are  concerned  Is  the  fact 
that  the  farm  population  is  18  8  percent  of 
the  total  population,  while  the  farmer  In 
1*49  received  only  78  percent  of  the  total 
national  Income  In  1947  farmers  received 
10  1  pt-rcent  of  the  national  income  while 
providing  19  3  percent  of  the  total  population. 
.\ithough  food  prices  are  high  In  terms  of 
dollars.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are 
not  hlth  In  terms  of  purchasing  power  of 
wat'es  AS  '>f  December  1950,  the  latest  date 
fir  which  ri^ures  are  available,  prices  of  farm 
pr-  .ducts  averaged  8  percent  above  parity.  In 
that  same  month  the  market  basket  of  food, 
representing  the  typical  purchases  of  a  3- 
pt-rson  familv  for  1  year,  would  have  cost 
$681  The  fiverakje  wage  rate  was  $1  54  an 
h'ur  which  nieans  that  the  city  wage  earner 
cou;d  have  purchased  that  market  basket 
with  only  440  hours  of  labor.  In  comparison 
that  market  basket  of  food  would  have  taken 
461  hours  of  labor  in  1949,  527  hours  In  1947, 
479  h<.urs  i::  1942.  and  609  hours  In  1933.  The 
1913  tt>.M.ires  are  Interesting  because  the  mar- 
ket hitsket  it  that  tune  would  have  cost  only 
$277,  b\it  vkould  have  required  609  hours  of 
l,i.'cr  jr  ne;ir:y  40  percent  more  than  at  pres- 
ent 

The  recent  publicity  In  .some  of  the  slick 
ni'^va/ines  has  attempted  to  point  out  the 
eKreptior.ally  lar^e  Incomes  of  so-called  typ- 
li.il  t.irmers.  According  to  available  statis- 
tics these  5o-called  typical  farmers  are  con- 
sulerablr  ab'ne  avera';e  so  far  as  Incomes  are 
c  licerr.ed  In  1945  farm  prices  stc'xl  at  206 
percent  of  the  1910-14  kvcl,  or  about  two- 


thirds  of  the  present  lerel,  but  the  ptirchas- 
Ing  power  of  farm  prodticts  at  that  time  was 
only  9  percent  above  normal.  In  that  same 
year,  farmers  were  receiving  only  $085  of  In- 
come per  capita  compared  with  $1,284  for  the 
nonfarm  population.  According  to  cenaua 
figures,  less  than  12  percent  of  the  farms  In 
the  United  States  were  retvimlng  tbelr  own- 
ers as  much  as  ^,000  of  net  farm  Income  dur- 
ing that  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  farmer  Is  not  only  a  worker  but  a  capital- 
ist and  conseqiiently  hla  net  Income  muat 
Include  a  return  for  the  capital  which  he  has 
Invested  as  well  as  for  his  own  labor.  In  a 
year  when  prices  were  suppoaed  to  have  been 
favorable  from  a  purchasing-power  stand- 
point, the  facts  show  that  88  percent  ol  the 
farmers  were  receiving  leas  than  $3,000  a 
year  as  returns  for  their  labor,  capital,  and 
management,  and  average  Incomes  were 
much  lower.  In  that  same  year  wage  earn- 
ers in  the  manufacturing  Industry  wera 
averaging  $2,300  per  year  lor  their  labor  only. 

If  price  ceilings  are  set  on  farm  products, 
the  parity  level  Is  one  basis  for  maldng  cer- 
tain that  farm  prices  are  Increased  as  costs 
of  farming  Increase.  Althotigh  rlgl^  ceilings 
were  in  effect  during  World  War  H,  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers  for  commodities  used  In  produc- 
tion and  Uvlng  Increased  from  a  level  of  153 
in  1»42  to  167  in  IMS,  176  In  1M4,  and  180 
in  1945.  Thus,  prices  paid  by  farmers  in- 
creased 12  peroent  during  the  3  years  from 
1M2  to  1945,  or  4  percent  per  year.  Unless 
farm  prices  had  been  permitted  to  rise  the 
farmer  would  have  been  caught  between  ris- 
ing costs  and  rigid  price  ceUlngs  which 
would  have  forced  many  of  them  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  lise  of  the  parity  price  level  as  the 
lowest  possible  celling  Is  one  means  of  keep- 
ing farmers  from  being  crushed  between 
these  two  forces,  as  well  as  a  means  of  In- 
suring the  adeqtiate  production  of  food. 


Let's  iBTCstifate 

EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEFTTA'nVBS 

Thursday.  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Pa- 
triot for  May  17. 1951: 

LxT's   IffVKsncan 

We  hope  that  Representative  Groacc 
Meadex  is  able  to  sell  the  House  Commltte« 
on  Government  Operations  on  his  Idea  to  In- 
vestigate all  Federal  Government  publi- 
cations. 

Ever  since  we  learned  that  Uncle  Sam 
publishes  such  Uttle  gems  as  How  to  Tell  the 
Sex  of  a  Watermelon.  Methods  of  Catching 
and  Killing  Vagrant  Cats.  Fleas  of  North 
America,  and  btlmatlng  the  MoArat  Pop- 
ulation by  House  Count,  we  have  felt  that 
nothing  less  than  a  full-scale  congressional 
Investigation  Is  warranted. 

Our  Interest  was  fanned  further  when  we 
heard  about  that  monumental  survey  and 
accompanying  publication  on  what  men  tn 
this  country  wear. 

That  is  the  piece  which  carries  the  world- 
shatterlag  InteUlgMice  that  sams  men  wear 
pa]amas  snd  others  don't;  that  some  men 
have  more  pairs  of  pajamas  than  others,  etc. 


All  of  this  Is  not  the  least  Mt  funny, 
htunorous  aa  tbe  titles  of  some  of  the  publi- 
cations may  be. 

This  foolishness  costs  you.  the  taxpayer, 
$100,000,000  a  year,  according  to  Repre- 
sentative MxAOBK's  estimate,  right  at  a  tlm« 
when  paper  is  beocHnlng  more  scarce,  man- 
power Is  becoming  critical,  and  tax  dollars 
are  harder  to  catch  than  a  vagrant  cat. 

Let  us  Investigate,  by  all  means. 


Senate  N 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  Missonsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senate  Nonsenae."  which  was 
taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat: 

Senate  Nonsense 

Those  Senators  threatening  to  cite  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  for  contempt  are  simply 
parading  for  the  record  and  are,  therefore, 
rldlctilous.  What  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  the  President  a  few 
days  befcn-e  tbe  ICacArthur  dismissal  is  of  no 
Importance  to  this  hearing. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  view  of  General 
Bradley's  testimony  the  Joint  Chiefs  solidly 
back  the  administration  policy  in  Korea  and 
solidly  oppose  the  policies  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  These  attlttides  are  what  the  Sen- 
ate committees  should  be  concerned  with, 
not  confidential  opinions  erpr eased  to  Mr. 
Trtmian  by  General  Bradley  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

The  wrangle  precipitated  by  misguided 
Senators  over  the  general's  reluctance  to 
disclose  hlB  counsels  to  the  President  Is  an- 
other triumph  of  waste  motion.  It  is  an- 
other In  the  moraa  of  tangents  along  which 
this  extended  hearing  has  been  petting  fc»' 
days. 

There  is  probably  no  real  Intention  of  cit- 
ing the  general  lor  contempt  of  Congress. 
The  whole  dispute  looks  like  a  sideshow  of 
shadow-boxing,  inspired  by  partisan  prying 
Into  every  cranny  to  flsh  out  flngerllngs  of 
political  advant^e.  And  General  Bradley 
is  made  the  scapegoat. 

The  hearing  began  on  a  reasonably  high 
scale  of  Inquiry.  The  purpose  was  to  inquire 
into  reasons  for  General  MacArthur's  dis- 
charge from  Par  East  commands.  More  im- 
portant, it  was  to  have  another  searching 
scrutiny  into  policies  of  the  Korean  war  and 
over-all  design  In  the  Far  East. 

Btit  the  questioning  has  plowed  far  afleld. 
Into  such  barren  areas  as  pure  speculation 
about  what  Russia  might  do.  and  such  dan- 
gerous areas  as  revelation  of  military  plan- 
ning and  strategy.  Now  it  has  degenerated 
into  a  quest  for  quotes  concerning  what  the 
White  House's  top  advls«^  told  the  President 
before  General  MacArthur  was  recalled. 

Few  doubt  the  constitutional  authority 
under  which  the  President  acted.  Some 
doubt  the  manner  of  the  recall.  Now  that 
the  overcharged  pulse  of  the  Nation  has  sim- 
mered down,  most  are  beginning  to  realize — 
as  this  newspaper  has  consistently  held — 
that  it  would  be  Inviting  grievous  haaard  to 
follow  General  SCacArthtv  and  enlarge  tbe 
Asian  war  against  China,  bomb  the  mainUnrt. 
risk  the  torching  at  world  war  III  wlUi 
Rtasia. 


Ttwse  are  the  substantive  matters  about 
which  the  Senate  Investtgatlon  should  con- 
cern ttself .  The  decision  was  the  President's. 
What  his  advisers  said  to  him  prior  to  that 
decision  is  inconsequcDtlal. 

Most  particularly  is  that  true  since  all  the 
evidence  of  General  Marshall  and  General 
Bradley  oorroboratcs  the  White  House  asser- 
tion that  his  highest  military  advisers  have 
supported,  and  now  support,  the  administra- 
tion policy  on  Korea  and  Par  Bast  problems. 
It  is  ridlciilotis  to  assume  such  military  men 
as  Marshall.  Bradley,  or  Eisenhower  would 
prostitute  their  profeasfonal  integrity  and 
profane  conscience  by  giving  truckling  ad- 
vloe  for  polltksal  reason. 

We  doubt  courts  would  uphold  contempt 
citation  agalikst  General  Bradley.  Whether 
such  a  charge  could  be  made  to  stand  or  not, 
the  move  Is  fatuous.  The  whole  Issue  is 
rigged  In  lUbby  noo  sequltur.  It  Is  of  no 
significance  what  General  Bradley  advised 
the  President  on  the  occasion  in  qoestion. 
It  is  trivial  to  get  excited  about  bis  refusal 
to  answer. 

It  is  time,  and  overtime,  for  Senators  to  get 
what  pertinent  facts  yet  eeem  needful  to 
them  and  wind  up  this  raveling  hearing  as 
speedily  as  possible. 


Statemeat  of  Hm.  Lfle 
homa,   Relatrvc  to 
Livestock 


of  Okla- 
Coatrol   oa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLET  BECKWORTH 

or  TDua 

IN  Tta  HOUSE  OP  RB>RCSSNTATXVE8 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  BBCKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Cokcrusional 
Recobs  a  statement  made  by  my  former 
colleigue  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Hon.  Lyle  Boren. 
concerning  price  control  on  livestock. 
Mr.  Boren  is  in  the  livestock  business : 

STATatxmr  or  ma  Oklshoma  Catixxmkw's 
flesnTTfiTTmr  to  tbs  Oklahoma  DcLacATioir 

AVD  TBX  AGaiCUX.Tt7<X  COKKITTIZ 

It  Is  our  consldaed  opinion  that  price  con- 
trol on  livestock  will  not  work  and  is  impos- 
sible to  enforce,  and  we  are  therefore  op- 
posed to  it. 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  extend  OPS  (as  cat- 
tlemen we  are  concerned  only  with  that  part 
of  section  4  which  deals  with  livestock),  we 
request  that  Congress  write  into  the  law  a 
provision  which  wlU  make  illegal  the  fixing 
of  any  ceiling  price  at  a  level  below  the  price 
prevailing  at  the  date  of  the  current  order 
(OPS  No.  28). 

We  further  recommend  to  the  Congress 
that  stq;is  be  taken  to  do  away  with  slsugto- 
ter  quotas  and  prevent  a  system  of  quotas  on 
slaughterers.  The  quota  system  wrecks  nor- 
mal marketing  praetlees  for  the  producer 
and  Is  a  so-ious  threat  to  tbe  producer  and 
feeder,  in  that  it  gives  the  pacfcer-buyer  a 
position  at  using  the  slaughter  quota  as  a 
whip  to  force  down  tbe  price  of  cattle  at 
buying  time,  on  tbe  basis  that  his  killing 
quota  has  been  used  up  for  tiie  month. 

It  is  our  umtervtandlng  that  the  OlBce  of 
Price  Stabiliaatinn  Is  recommending  to  Oon- 
greas  that  the  OOoe  of  Price  Stablliaatlon 
law  <1)  be  extended  for  2  years;  (2)  that  tlaa 
Of&oe  of  Price  Stabiliaatlati  be  given  power 
to  pay  subsidies  on  cattle  to  enooorage  as- 
panded  productkm;    {$)  that  the  OOea  «t 
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Prkw  StAMItattlOD  b*  g^ren  power  to  uae  nib- 
■tdlM  In  buftnc  cstUe  in  •  forelgu  market; 
(4)  tbat  tlM  OOc*  of  Pnc«  StabUmtlon  b« 
fl««n  the  poirer  to  free*  parity. 

We  recommend  to  Corigreae  on  tbeae  four 
polau  that  (1)  If  the  law  la  ertended.  It  t>e 
extended  for  not  more  tfcan  1  year  at  a  time: 
(a  and  3t  that  no  subakilec  he  giren  on  do- 
mestic or  forelfn  cattle;  »nd  (4i  no  fr»*»  of 
parity  be  placed  on  commodities  that  have 
DO  suppxvt  prk:« — and  ciittle  Is  In  that  cla^. 

Ltle  K.  B<»xif, 
IxecvtiTt   Seecretani.   Oklahoma  Cat- 
tlrmfn's  Assonathyn. 

Jiif  Tooo. 

J     B     SMfTH 

J4iu  Sims. 

E:CM   ROBXXTSON 

ComfiUtee  Rrpresenttng  the  Okla- 
homa Cattlemen  H  Asaonation.  the 
Blue  Stem  Cattlemen  $  Aj.«xnatron. 
and  the  Osa^e  Caflirmr*!  <  Asxo- 
CMtton. 


Wdtt  Up  or  Blew  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  iTKw  jtxsxr 

IN  THB  HOCSK  OF  REPRKSE?rrATI\'ES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr  ADiX>NIZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oio,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  gra- 
cious letter  frMn  Mr.  Roger  B.  Eaylor. 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  education 
of  ti»  Sanford  Street  Methodist  Church . 
East  Orange.  N.  J.,  of  which  the  Rever- 
end William  M.  Justice  is  pastor.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  can  read  with  profit 
the  book  to  which  the  letter  refers.  Dr. 
Prank  C.  Laubach.  the  author  of  Wake 
Dp  or  Blow  Up.  has  spent  the  last  14 
years  advising  and  consulting  with  the 
peoples  of  63  coiintries  and  is  extremely 
well  qtiaUfled  to  write  this  book.  Dr. 
Laubach  bcUeres  the  world's  wounds 
can  be  healed  before  they  fester  under 
tbe  poisonous  influence  of  the  Kremlin. 
aod  he  presents  a  Christian  plan  for 
world  peace  which  is  deserving  of  mo^t 
careful  consideration.  The  letter  from 
Mr.  Say  lor  reads: 

DimiaB  8r^BT  IfxTBooiaT  CirracH. 

g«et  Oram^e.  S  J  .  May  19.  1951. 
Tb«  HooorabU  Bttgh  J.  Aaroinzio. 
TK*  Boute  Oglce  BnUa.n^. 

Wathtngton.  D.C. 

Mr  Oaaa  Ma.  AaBomno :  Sometimes  a  book 
haa  been  a  ttimlnf  point  in  hlatory.  Wt 
fMl  tliat  sueb  could  be  the  caae  with  Dr. 
Frmak  lAiibaeli'i  Wake  Up  or  Blow  Dp. 
Wa  are  eooTtn«ed  that  this  dlstlngulthiKl 
•dueator  and  world-Chrlatian  leado'  has  fur- 
BJaiMd  ua  with  ths  practical  Christian  eolu- 
ttan  (or  tbs  maas  w«  are  now  in:  and  If 
read  and  aetad  upoo  by  those  in  high  places 
(Nir  wc*  id  at  tha  present  tlms  from 


w«  are  ao  dasply  eoneemsd  about 
the  pre— nt  world  alttutloci.  we  tha  member* 
or  tba  autford  Street  Mstbodlst  Church  of 
Bwt  niiiifB.  W.  J.,  ara  herewith  presenting 
you  a  eepr  of  Dr.  Laubach'i  book.  So  much 
Is  at  staka  la  tbs  praient  issue,  we  camestiy 
bsf  of  yoa  that  yen  take  time  from  your 
oAetal  duties  to  read  it  and  glre 
eara'ul    attentloo.    An    additional 


reaaon  for  your  doing  this  Is  the  imp' f**^!^^ 
connection  the  Ixok  has  with  point  4  i  J 
the  President's  pro-am  a.s  brought  oiii  U\ 
chapter  11. 

A<  a  congrrgatlon  we  have  been  carrvir.^ 
you  m  our  prayers  and  asking  God  th.i:  he 
give  you  wisdom  and  direction  \i\  U\e  i:r.- 
portant  declslon.s  InvolvUv  dur  pubiir  ;;:e 
Fiir  this  reason  we  make  the  ab(^^n-e  request 
without  embarrassment,  realizing  how  need- 
ful It  Is  that  we  at  h  ime  hold  up  your 
hands  and  assist  you  by  nur  uriiyf-rs  and  deep 
spiritual  concern  in  order  that  ymi  may  give 
lis  leadership  In  the  ways  of  ;>«";ice 

Cordially    yours. 

Roger  B    Say:  or 

Chairman    of    Bowd    of    Education, 
Sanfo'd  St'c-t  M'-thod:<:  Church. 


Comnanity  Unity  Produces  a  Boys"  Club 
in  Waltham,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  M.ASs.^rufsFTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday.  May  21,  1951.  an  impressive 
ceremony  took  place  m  the  city  of  Wal- 
tham.  Muss.,  that  could  well  serve  us  an 
in.spiraf.on  to  the  Stale  and.  indeed  the 
Nation,  .n  these  troubled  limes  The  oc- 
casion was  the  ground -breakint:  exer- 
cises to  start  the  beeinnuv^  of  a  vitally 
needed  new  Boys'  Club.  Its  reality  was 
accomplished  only  by  the  ceasele.>.>iy  un- 
selfish, combined  eiTuri.'s  of  the  com- 
mumty's  civic,  fraternal  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, together  with  th'-  \vho>'- 
hearted  genero.-^ity  of  the  individual  citi- 
zens. Here  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
united  spirit  and  common  .sacrifice,  in  a 
worthy  objective,  that  we  ma.-.t  note  and 
encoLirage  in  mar.shallin4  our  national 
purpo.se  to  defeat  the  Communi.st  enemy 
and  pre.serve  our  own  security. 

It  was  my  honor  to  be  invited  to  eive 
the  keynote  talk  at  the  ceremony  and 
I  have  been  asked  to  include  my  address 
here: 

Ladles  and  bjpr.'l-'mpn.  i.ly  legislative 
action  in  the  Conjures*,  of  the  huhest  gravity, 
could  have  stopped  m.e  from  coming  here  to- 
day Happily,  the  schedule  does  not  begin 
until  tomorrow  and  I  will  be  f5ylr-.^  back  to 
Washington   within   the   h     ir 

This  Is  the  kind  of  nieetnifc-  fru:n  which 
every  citizen,  and  particularly  a  man  In 
public  life  today,  can  breathe  the  refresh- 
ing Inspiration  to  try  a  little  harder  m 
carrying  out  evcry-day  duties  and  obUj;_i- 
tlons. 

The  significant  purpose  "i  thl.s  rrrcir.  r.y 
is  to  publicly  mark  the  accompUshniei.'  lu 
a  typical  American  city,  of  an  u:..se::i.sh 
dream  into  a  concrete  reality  That  dream 
was  bom  from  the  knowledge  of  sevt'ral  f 
your  prominent  citizens  that  the  people  ::i 
the  Waltham  area  possessed  an  extra.  Tdi- 
nary  amount  of  civic  pride,  community  con- 
Bcloiisness.  spontaneous  generosity,  concern 
for  their  country,  and  love  for  their  chlldrfn 
This  knowledge  sparked  the  dynamic  drive 
and  tlreleaa  etforts  of  the  Boys'  Club  Ci>rp 
and  Committee  to  the  successful  result  we 
are  witnessing  this  afternoon.  I  want  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  each 
and    everyone    of    these    persons    fur    their 


w  riderfui  work.  I  know  something  of  the 
patience,  the  lime,  and  the  perseverance 
that  had  to  be  exerted.  As  for  the  Inex- 
haustible energy  of  your  President.  I  have 
heard  U  said  that  "If  you  want  to  see  •» 
drpani  of  civic  betterment  come  true  In 
Wiltham.  gv'  tell  It  to  Tommy  Murphy."  It 
h a.s  always  been  a  particular  pleasure  for 
nif  to  riKipfrate  with  him. 

The  other  day  someone  asked  me  what  I 
thousjht  of  the  world  outlook.  I  replied — 
when  I  observe  this  older  generation  of 
ours — the  problems  that  are  ours — the  crises 
we  are  trylnc  to  meet — the  present  uncertain 
future — my  heart  is  often  heavy.  But  when- 
ever I  see  a  group  of  boys  together,  the  new 
generation,  my  heart  lightens  with  hope 
and  faith. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  dwell  upon  the  sit- 
uation throughout  the  world  today.  Misun- 
derytandine,  su.sptclons.  tensions  and  dis- 
trust burden  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and 
ourselves.  Bt;t  there  Is  one  thing  oi  which 
we  can  base  our  confidence  of  a  beter  day 
to  c  ine  That  l.s  our  young  people,  If  we  take 
the  p.iir.s  to  properly  prepare  them.  Thank 
Ci  cl  t;  \ s  are  even  more  easily  affected  by 
^ood  mrUynres  than  by  bad.  Our  American 
boys  are  I'.ir  more  responsive  t')  noble  Ideas 
and  purpose.s  than  they  are  to  those  forces 
which  are  demoralizing,  provided  the  Ideas 
are  presented  In  a  way  they  can  unc  erstand 
and  thai  appeals  to  them  as  worthwhile. 
The  -Simple  objective  of  a  boy's  club  is  to 
develop  the  fundamental  good  in  eery  boy 
Into  the  understa;;ding  and  enjoyment  of 
becoming  a  man  of  respected  mor  il  char- 
acter 

You  per  pie  iie'e  today  are  actiig.  and 
have  actjd.  on  behalf  of  your  city's  pnd  your 
Nation's  chief  asset — boyhood.  '^'uu  are 
working  for  and  dealing  with  the  fate  of  the 
coming  years  V/hat  your  commi  nlty  or 
c  untry  will  be  m  30  or  40  years  depends 
upun  the  guidance  we  give  to  the  toys  who 
are  shooting  marbles  in  the  streets  a  id  play- 
ing ball  In  the  park.=;  ri£;ht  now.  Tie  facili- 
ties and  directors  r.f  this  club  will  provide 
your  boys  with  a  busic  experience  especially 
designed  to  make  them  healthy,  intelligent, 
capable,  unselfish,  honest  citl?ens.  T  he  boy's 
club  Is  one  place  where  no  dlsrrtmii  atlon  of 
any  kind  Is  permitted  to  be  practic  d.  The 
opportunities  will  he  open  f^jr  lacl.';  .>f  every 
r.ii  e  and  religious  belief. 

Here,  this  afternoon  you  are  dfdlcating 
the  beginning  of  an  Investment  t.nat  will 
bring  hundredf'ld  returns  to  your  city  and 
the  Nation  The  Integrity  of  our  ,outh  Is 
the  foundation  fcT  the  contlnu;  tion  of 
America's  der-tlny  In  all  our  history  we  have 
nevt-r  had  a  more  desperate  need  to  encour- 
age the  hearts  and  the  minds  and  tl  e  bodies 
of  the  men  of  tomorrc^w. 

This  building,  when  completed,  will  re- 
main as  a  common  monument  to  tY e  united 
sacrifices  of  »j(wd  people  In  a  gooc  city  In 
the  greatest  country  on  earth.  I  ,  m  truly 
very  proud  and  honored  to  have  hal  even  a 
small  part  In  such  an  importa  it  civic 
achlp\fment 
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A  Realistic  Hoasing[  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR-CS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEy 

or   NXVl    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNT/.TrVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  195 1 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speakei ,  under 
the  permission  heretofore  grant«<I  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Hou;e,  I  in- 


I 


elude  the  following  editorial  fnan  today's 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 

A  Realistic  Housing  Bnx 

Considering  the  urgent  low-cost  ho'uslng 
needs  still  obvious  in  Brooklyn,  100  new 
units  for  the  next  year  would  be  a  mere  drop 
In  the  bucket.  That's  about  what  Brocklyn 
would  get  from  the  Federal  Hotislng  Program 
outlined  by  the  Ho'uae  of  Sepresentatives. 
A  bill  they  passed  would  provide  only  8,000 
units  for  the  whole  counti7. 

This  is  unrealistic,  unfair  and  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  low-Income  groups  of  the 
Nation.  The  House,  by  this  folly.  Ixands  the 
Communists  a  good  tool  to  work  with  In 
their  propaganda  machine. 

As  Dr.  J.  Henry  Carpenter,  speaking  for 
the  Brooklyn  Council  for  Social  Planning, 
said  recently,  this  bill  must  be  brought 
within  the  needs  of  the  day  by  the  Senate 
and  then  reconsidered  by  the  House.  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  asked  for  a  bill  providing 
75.000  Federal  housing  units  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  This  is  a  drop  from  the  pre- 
Korea  standard  of  135.000  units  a  year,  but 
It  seems  realistic  In  the  light  of  the  needs 
of  national  defense. 

The  present  House  bill  would  be  a  defeat 
for  social  progress  and  it  must  be  amended 
upward. 


Atldreit  bj  Hon.  HaroM  D.  Doaokae,  of 
Massachasetts,  Before  Enunett  As«o- 
dates  Mcctrnf ,  Worcester,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACBtTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RITRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a:Jied  to  include  In  the  Rxcoro  the 
address  I  delivered  in  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter. Mass..  on  Sunday.  May  13.  1951,  be- 
fore the  Emmett  Associates  meeting  in 
observance  of  Mother's  Day. 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  come  here 
today  for  a  visit  with  old  friends  and  espe- 
cially glad  to  Join  with  you  In  paying  tribute 
to  our  mothers. 

I  could  not  begin  to  talk  with  you  on  this 
subject  without  pauaing  to  remember  my 
own  dear  mother,  now  enjoying  her  Iwavenly 
reward,  who  worked  so  bard  and  long,  and 
sacrificed  so  much,  to  bring  up  our  large 
family. 

You  know  there  Is  an  old  proverb  which 
states:  "God  could  not  be  everywhere  so 
He  made  mothers." 

It  was  mother  who  taught  us  to  take  our 
first  step  and  speak  our  first  simple  prayers. 
It  was  she  who  supplied  us  with  the  tlUngs 
that  would  help,  and  withheld  from  us  the 
things  that  would  hurt.  It  was  her  heart 
that  warmly  loved  and  her  hand  that  gently 
chlded  the  Impreasionable  child  through  the 
trying  years  of  teen  age.  It  was  b«r  ctaady- 
ing  head  that  guided  us  through  the  unset- 
tled period  of  adoteKence,  when.  U  rrcr.  wise 
counsel  must  prevail.  To  her  w«  owe  the 
uplifting  and  refining  Influence  of  our  race. 

In  this  atomic  age.  the  growing  complezi- 
tles  of  our  political  and  economic  life  make 
the  responsibilities  of  women,  and  particu- 
larly of  mothers,  more  important  than  ever 
before.  There  U.  In  CHir  day.  too  much  in- 
difference to  the  sertoua  questions  at  life  and 
to  the  political  duties  resting  upon  dtlMoa. 
The  situation  Is  In  part  due  to  latck  of  good 


sound  training  in  the  home.  The  most  pre- 
cious gift  Is  that  of  children,  and  mothers 
have  perhaps  the  greatest  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility in  preparing  them  for  high  serv- 
ice in  life.  Mothers  are  not  only  the  crowix 
and  the  glory,  but  they  are  the  fotmdatlon 
of  our  social  and  spiritual  life.  No  honors 
are  too  great  to  confer  upon  them,  and  the 
day  set  apart  in  commemoration  of  mothers 
should  be  and  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
all  days. 

Mother's  Sunday  compels  us  to  think  more 
definitely  of  those  basic  things  that  con- 
stitute the  strength  and  sanctity  of  our 
homes  and  therefore  of  our  country.  The 
happy  and  healthy  Christian  home  Is  that  in 
which  tlie  members  cheerfully  accept  their 
assigned  duties  and  each  individual  sub- 
merges purely  personal  selfishness  for  the 
good  of  everyone.  The  guiding  influence  be- 
hind such  family  accompllslunent  Is  the 
virtuous  mother  who  teaches,  by  example, 
self -discipline  and  sacrlflce. 

There  are  noted  authorities  in  tliis  coun- 
try today,  religious,  social,  and  poUtlcal. 
voicing  grave  fears  that  we,  as  a  people,  are 
evidencing  distressing  signs  of  losing  our 
traditional  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
in  otir  moral  obligations  to  otir  fellow  men 
and  our  Nation;  this  at  a  time  of  perilous 
emergency. 

I  do  not  have  to  emphasize  to  you  that 
America — and  the  whole  of  Christian  clvlli- 
xatlon — is.  at  this  hour,  under  attack  by 
a  cruel,  ruthless,  resourceful,  and  atheistic 
enemy.  At  any  moment,  may  God  forbid, 
we  could  And  ourselves  engaged  in  total  war. 
In  any  case,  Uie  next  year  or  two  may  well 
decide  whether  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  we  know  It  »,  indeed,  will 
continue  to  exist  at  all. 

Under  these  dire  conditions  there  appear. 
unfortunately,  too  few  indications  tliat  peo- 
ple arc  generally  disposed  to  make  those  sac- 
rifices, including  tlw  subordination  of  tiielr 
private  advantage  to  the  public  good,  which 
the  national  emergency  defense  preparations 
require.  It  Is  feared  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  encouraging  Communist  obstinacy 
against  promotion  of  peace  by  threatening 
divisions  among  ourselves.  Too  many  seg- 
ments of  our  society  and  too  many  indi- 
viduals seem  unable  to  patriotically  suppress 
private  ambition  and  vested  inter»t  in  con- 
sideration of  the  general  welfare. 

At  an  hour  when  it  Is  vitally  important 
that  we  be  a  people  of  united  effort  against 
a  devilish  enemy  too  much  valuable  time  is 
being  taken  up  by  doubtfully  worthy  chal- 
lenges to  duly  consUtuted  authcxity. 

The  baaic  fundamental  streni^  of  our 
Christian  American  democracy  lies  in  the 
legal  cheeks-and-balances  system  of  gradu- 
ated authority  established  by  our  founding 
fathers  and  which  has  made  us  the  most 
powmrtvd  nation  on  the  globe  over  the  sh(xv> 
est  period  of  time  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  finest  glory  of  a  true  democa'acy  Is  the 
Uberty  of  Its  cltteens.  That  UlMrty.  when 
abused,  can  terribly  weaken  its  vitality. 
Too  many  Americans  are  impractlcally  abus- 
ing It  now. 

In  the  military  field  we  have,  imfortu- 
nately.  too  much  heated  and  miiiguided  dis- 
cussion and  dilTerence  among  unqualified 
quarterbacks  as  to  whether  the  home  team 
Is  calling  the  right  plays  in  oui  war  strat- 
egy— aa  If  we  were  merely  spectators  at  a 
recreational  game.  In  the  great  halls  ctf 
goremmental  debate  we  have,  I  regret  to  say, 
too  many  prominent  personages  whose  volceB 
seem  raised  not  so  much  in  contribution  to 
effective  tmity  of  action  as  rather  in  pur- 
suit of  higher  pubUc  positions  for  them- 
selves. In  the  Industrial  and  fsrm  theaters 
we  have  too  many  unmindful  teaders  of 
management.  Ubor.  and  agriculture  ques- 
tioning and  oppoatng  legal  ref-ulatkms  to 
aooeleratc  OmprntUkj  needed  wai-  production 
and  mobilization.    In  our  prlvfkte  lives  we 


have  too  many  unwitting  Individuals  nulll- 
f3rtng  any  real  progress  to  control  Inflation, 
through  buying  and  storing  unneceasarily 
large  quantities  at  articles  in  demand,  there- 
by creating  artificial  shortages  to  give  un- 
ncrupulous  producers  the  lame  excuse  to 
constantly  increase  prices. 

Jealousies,  passions,  prejudices,  partisan- 
ships, and  unstrained  emotions  have  been  in 
undermining  operation  against  our  orderly 
advance  of  concentrated  determination  to 
keep  ourselves  and  the  free  world  from  being 
ground  to  pieces  under  the  Satanic  Soviet 
steam  roller.  All  of  these  thoughtless  acts 
of  self-seeking  individuals,  high  pressure 
groups,  and  ambitious  organizations,  are 
striking  at  the  heart  of  rightful  authority 
legally  establlahed  under  our  Constitution. 
If  we  have  legitimate  grievances  and  honest 
differences  with  officials  and  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment authority  let  us  resoive  them  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  accord  with  the  honored 
American  tradition  for  which  we  are  re- 
spected among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Any  continuing  demonstrations  of  super- 
charged emotional  controversies  surely  gives 
great  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Kremlin  leaders 
and  enables  them  to  harden  the  purpose  and 
perseverance  of  their  unwilling  slave  fol- 
lowers. 

Our  poaseaslon  of  leadenhlp  quaUtles  for 
the  conduct  of  a  mighty  struggle  is  being 
questioned  by  our  allies  and  breediiig  uncer- 
tainty among  them.  Ood  atone  knows  how 
we  can  jtistlf  y  temperamental  rivalries  among 
ourselves  to  the  brave  husbands  and  mother's 
sons  who  are  so  courageously  fighting  and 
dying  for  us  in  the  muddy  fieldt  and  treach- 
erous hills  of  far  off  Kors*. 

They  know  with  awful  reality  that  life  is 
a  ^jattle.  that  the  price  of  freedom  la  sacri- 
fice and  discipline,  that  our  Individual  con- 
cerns, no  matter  how  Important,  must  be 
reeolutely  subjected  to  the  cctamon  good. 

As  your  Eteivesentatlve  In  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States,  very  oonactoua  of  my  seri- 
ous duty  to  you  and  the  country,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  deep  conviction  that  no 
one  in  this  Nation  Is  trying  to  create  a  crisis 
for  the  purpose  of  remaining  in  power  or  for 
the  barbaric  pleasure  of  imposing  severs 
hardships  on  the  American  people.  If  any- 
thing. I  truly  feel  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  country  are  not  sufficiently  emphasizing 
the  dangerous  nature  of  the  times,  and  espe- 
cially our  internal  dangers. 

There  is  no  simple  answer  to  the  Uueat  of 
6ovlet  totalitarianism  to  destroy  Clu-lstlan 
democratic  civilization  forever.  To  effec- 
tively o(»nbat  that  threat,  we  must  realis- 
tically examine,  raoognlae,  and  correct  the 
disintegrating  weakneaeas  In  our  own,  and 
the  wcHTld's  democracies.  The  glaring  weak- 
ness in  ourselves  and  our  aUies.  in  this  great- 
est of  trials,  is  hesitation  and  negligence  in 
placing  the  common  welfare  above  private 
advantage  and  profits.  We  have  so  far  t>een 
too  slow  in  helping  to  promote  the  common 
cause,  against  the  common  wiemy,  when  the 
program  involves  personal  and  group  sacrl- 
flce. Let  us  reclaim  otir  spinta  and  bind  our- 
selves together  in  renewed  national  imity  be- 
fore it  la  too  late  to  stop  the  Communist 
scourge. 

Although  the  situation  seems  pretty  dls- 
treaaiz^  at  the  minute,  I  am  personally  not 
poneaaed  of  a  despairing  mind  or  nature  I 
am  confldent  that  the  great  majority  of  trua 
Americans  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact 
we  are  locked  in  a  decisive  dual  with  the 
atheistic  forces  of  a  matertallstlc  totalitar- 
ian philosophy  challMiglng  to  the  death  our 
peaceful  way  of  Itfe.  Our  patriotic  dtiaens 
wlU  not  p«inlt  the  continuance  of  Com- 
munist ridicule  of.  and  advantage  In.  some 
temporary  Amerlcmn  individual  self-indul- 
gence and  ahort-slghtedneee.  I  am  poalttve 
that  each  of  us.  with  our  netghbcw.  will  meet 
the  Imperative  need  at  Impnaing  upon  our- 
selves the  personal  moral  restraint  we  now 
condemn  the  Conununists  for  lacking. 
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'  In  buckling  down  to  our  Individual  duilM 
»cd  penonal  oWlgmtlona  In  pursuit  of  victory 
and  pc«c«.  we  can  havt  no  b«tter  Inspiration 
than  til*  Uvea  of  our  mother*.  They  Buffer 
moat,  they  complain  least,  their  ■elf-denlals 
ar«  many,  thair  •orrow  la  supreme.  The  mca-al 
and  sptrttual  Ideals  of  tha  Nation  are  mostly 
detOTmined  by  mother*.  Prom  the  pioneer 
days  of  our  founding  the  mothers  of  America 
have  never  falt*rcd;  I  am  certain  they  will 
not  fall  us  now.  They  wUl  remain  the  perse- 
vering cuatUins  of  this  country's  character, 
courage,  and  triumph. 

I  sbonld  hkm  to  close  by  leaving  with  you 
this  thought  as  expressed  In  the  words  of 
that  flXM  poet.  Joaquin  UlUer: 

•Tb*  craataat  battle  ever  fought. 
ff|ii«ip  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  tha  maps  of  ths  wc«^ld  you  will  find  it 
not: 
It  ^m  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 


GiiMMlilp  ■  tlM  C«amuit7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLINOtB 

IN  THB  HO08S  OF  RXPRXSSNTATIVES 
Thvrtdaf.  May  24. 1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
•ubstantial  agreement  that  the  success 
of  repreacntatlve  government  rests  on 
the  »lid  foundaUon  of  proper  appre- 
ciation for  the  responsibilities  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  citizenship.  To  encour- 
age wider  understanding  of  this  funda- 
mental fact  among  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  will  be  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow,  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  has  sponsored  annu- 
ally an  eaaay  contest  among  high-school 
ctudents. 

;     I  am  proud  to  report  that  the  first 
prlM  winner  in  the  State  of  minoia  is  a 
Twident  of  the  Twenty-third  District  I 
bave  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  Con- 
grcn.      The    winner    is    Miss    Noretta 
Koertge.  a  senior  in  Bridgeport  High 
,  School,  Lawrence  County.  lU.    Her  tri- 
[umph    over    students    throughout    the 
,  State  ia  especially  significant  because  she 
was  a  « inner  in  the  same  contest  last 
'  y«ar  at  the  county  and  the  district  level. 
and  ttMn  was  entered  in  the  State  con- 
test 

MUs  Koertge's  essay  for  this  year's 
eompetitk>n  was  entitled  "Citizenship  in 
the  Community."  Under  permission 
granted  1^  the  House,  I  am  Including  it 
In  the  CoMGBSSsioiiAi,  Rscord  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  will  be  im- 
pi  t\mt\(\.  as  I  was.  with  her  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibilities,  as  well  as  the 
lights,  of  cltiwnship.  Her  essay  follows : 
Wwaura  Baaar  ik  Local  Buu  AtttrukL 
CoimsT 

miaawsHiy  m  tkk  coMMtrwrrr 
(By  NorstU  Kocngs) 
Probably  most  of  us  have  a  very  Incomplete 
Maa  at  ttia  qttalltiss  of  trut  cltiaenshlp.  The 
wortf  turn  a  doubts  raaanlng.  It  Includea  the 
jMiliaa  a  ettlaea  gtvsa  as  well  as  tbs  rlghu  ha 
nealvSB.  Art  w*  in  tha  Unltad  Statas  maln- 
t<tT>l!«f  tba  propar  balance  between  what  we 
gl««  and  what  va  rac«lv«r  In  any  group  of 
paopta  wltb  <r'«^ff»«*«  IntsrasU.  which  Is  what 
%  sosuBualty  raaily  la.  tha  two  compooenta 


must  be  nearly  equal  if  we  are  to  li.^ve  !\ 
satisfactory  community.  Let  us  c tusuIi  r 
the  dual  role  of  the  citizen  in  \hc  \an..u.i 
communities  In  which  he  participate."  i 

First,  most  of  us  belonj?  to  a  farriUy.  whl'-h 
Is  the  most  simple  c<nnm\in:ty.  In  a  family. 
we  all  have  certain  duties  and  p'tMleges. 
Even  the  youngest  child  learnB  that  some 
.  tasts  must  be  done  daily.  At  flr^t  he  will 
not  understand  when  he  h.vs  to  leave  his 
play  to  help,  but  a.s  he  grows  .!der  he  w;;i 
discover  that  tn  return  for  his  .servires  !.a 
receives  the  protection,  l::ve.  and  synip.i- 
thetlc  understanding  that  unly  a  lanuly  cm 
give 

Life  In  a  town  or  city  Ls  similar  tn  life  in  4 
family.  Common  schools,  churches,  libraries. 
and  business  Interests  tie  the  people  t<j- 
gethcr.  Good  citizens  promote  lectures, 
orchestras,  readmit  and  debivtina;  clubs,  and 
other  cultural  activities  m  addition  to  the 
necessary  Institutions.  The  good  citizen  will 
take  part  in  political  action,  business  im- 
provements, community  health  and  welfare 
projects,  such  as  recreational  facilities,  com- 
munity chest.  Red  Cross,  and  other  actions 
that  will  Improve  living  condi'i  'ns  These 
duties  are  not  compulsory  but  are  done  bp- 
cause  progressive  citizens  want  t  :>  inipr  .  a 
their  community 

Of  course,  everyone  Is  obligated  to  ser-e 
his  community  In  some  way.  .Ml  must  nav 
taxes.  Able-bodied  people  may  be  called 
upon  for  emergency  service,  such  a.s  repre-s-s- 
Ing  riots,  extinguishing  fires,  and  serving  m 
the  mllltla.  When  a  citizen  Is  called  upon 
for  Jury  duty  he  Is  expected  to  act.  He 
should  keep  himself  well  enough  Informed 
to  cast  an  Intelligent  vote  But  In  re'urn  for 
his  voluntary  and  obligatory  services,  what 
a  wealth  of  privileges  an  American  cl'iz^-a 
receives.  He  has  civil  right.?  such  as  freed  in 
of  speech,  personal  ownership  of  property. 
the  right  of  an  Immediate  trial  by  Ju.-y,  and 
police  protection.  He  has  the  ru'ht  to  seek 
and  hold  office,  the  right  of  petltl^i^  and  the 
right  of  assembly.  But  p>erhaps  the  nv 'St 
Important  Is  the  privilege  of  w:>rshlppin? 
freely  and  without  restraint  in  any  fa.shi  m 
which  we  choose  ALso.  we  cherish  our  Indi- 
vidual liberties  In  general.  For  example,  a 
man  may  paint  his  house  any  color  he  likes— 
even  purple — regardless  of  the  esthetic  uiena 
of  his  neighbors.  The  community  d'>es  r.  t 
deter  us  In  any  way  unless  U  Is  necessnrv  *  i 
prevent  us  from  trespassing  upon  the  ruhts 
of  others. 

These  numerous  benefits  mrke  \i-  v'-rv 
willing  to  perform  the  obligatloi.s  th.it  .ir« 
necessary  to  keep  cur  comnv.mlTies  like  'l-.fv 
are.  In  a  Soviet  community  the  pn  per'v, 
working  hours,  mind,  and  soul  of  a  citiztu 
are  owned  by  or  dedicated  to  the  g.  verr.ment 
Do  the  Soviet  people  receive  privileges  for 
their  services?  No.  They  are  compelled  to 
do  more  and  more  for  "the  goixl  f  the 
state."  They  are  not  citizens.  Thev  are 
aiaves— slaves  to  a  community  that  giv^\s 
them  nothing  but  poor  living  conditions  I  r 
their  slavery. 

Since  we  certainly  don't  want  su'-h  a  com- 
munity, how  are  we  going  to  protect  our  way 
of  life?  First,  we  must  participate  zealously 
In  all  the  duties — both  voluntarv  and  cur.- 
pulsory — of  a  citizen.  If  we  don  t  w.mt  o'lr 
community  government  to  monop  lize  our 
time  later  on,  we  must  sjiend  more  umc  n  w 
in  keeping  our  free  Ideals  alive  S-ror.d;v, 
although  a  strong  central  governmeut  is  nee. 
essary.  we  cannot  allow  our  national  cir-.- 
munlty  to  take  over  too  many  Ux-al  enter- 
prises, or  a  paternalistic  Inefflclent  bureau< - 
racy  wUl  rob  us  of  our  individual  initiaMve 
Thirdly,  we  must  not  trade  our  fr-»"d  im  f  r 
Uluslonary  security.  Finally,  wiihm  the 
youth  of  America  there  must  be  a  re\ivftl  if 
Individual  responsibility  and  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  time-honored  noral  standards. 
Then  we  can  depend  on  go.Kl  citizens  and 
good  communities  in  ths  world  of  tomorrow. 


The   Jewish    War   Veterans   Set   a   Fiae 
Example   of   American   Demorracy   at 

Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CKLEiN 

or   ?»rw  TGRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.  vTIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
very  creat  pnvilet^e  Sunday  night.  May 
20.  to  attend  the  annual  memorial  serv- 
ice and  installation  of  ofBcerf  of  the 
Bernard  H  Holland  Post,  No.  517.  of  the 
Jpwi.'^h  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States — a  larse  and  most  active  post  in 
mv  consre'^sional  district,  anc  a  post 
which  well  typifies  the  animati:ig  spirit 
of  the  organization. 

Accordinij  to  the  official  pre  gram,  I 
wa.s  the  speaker  of  the  evening  ;  but  in 
my  own  estimation  the  address  of  the 
evenmi?  was  delivered  by  Guy  Gilbert 
Ribaudo.  vice  commander  and  j  idge  ad- 
vocate. New  York  County  Counci  ,  Ameri- 
can Legion,  in  accepting  the  cit  izenship 
award  of  the  Bernard  H.  Holland  Post, 
JWV 

.Mr  Speaker,  to  say  that  I  was  im- 
pre>sed  by  this  memorial  servi  -e  is  ex- 
treme understatement.  With  Tiany  of 
th''  members  of  the  Post  I  have  a  life- 
lont;  acquaintance;  yet  Sunda\  night  I 
saw  those  familiar  faces  with  i.ew  eyes. 
I  saw  them  as  typical  Ameri  -an  kids, 
mo.st  of  tliem  from  my  own  reighbor- 
hood  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of  New 
York.  who.  despite  all  obstacles  )f  grind- 
ing poverty,  minority  status,  ar  d  a  con- 
stant flfciht  to  realize  the  opp<  rtunities 
of  this  wonderful  country,  had  .,'rown  to 
manhood  aware  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  )f  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  They  had  gor  e  to  war, 
rnt  imhtheartedly  and  unca:  ing,  but 
sooeily.  knowlna;  what  they  wire  f^ght- 
ir.-;  for  The  post  is  named  .n  loving 
memory  of  handsome  young  Bernard 
Holland,  who  gave  his  life  that,  democ- 
racy might  live;  all  the  memb*  rs  of  the 
post  offered  their  lives,  if  the  fi:ial  sacri- 
fice was  needed 

The  memorial  service  was  hfld  in  the 
orthodox  Congregation  Talmud  Torah 
Adoreth  El.  The  rabbi  and  t.^e  cantor 
of  the  temple  participated;  many  of  the 
off.cers  and  members  of  the  po^t  are  ac- 
t.^e  in  the  congregation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gues;  speaker 
and  recipient  of  the  citizenship  award  is 
a  leadmL:  Catholic  layman,  an  1  present 
in  this  orthodox  Judaic  temple  were 
many  of  his  coreligionists,  the;  e  to  wit- 
neAS  the  ceremony.  It  was  ver/  impres- 
sive to  me  to  note  the  ease  and  cama- 
raderie of  these  men.  all  graduf  tes  of  the 
tough  school  of  war,  minglin;  without 
5eif-con.sclousness  in  what  must  have 
been  a  most  foreign-seemia:  atma^- 
pheie;  and  I  felt  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ence other  Americans  should  have. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Commj  nder  Ri- 
baudo expressed  concisely  the  spirit  ot 
cooperative  citizenship  which  animalai 


the  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  his  accept- 
ance of  the  citlaenshlp  award. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee 
happily  coined  and  adopted  the  slogan. 
"Citizens  first;"  but,  as  Commander  Ri- 
baudo suggests,  the  slogan  is  equally  true 
of  Jewish  War  Veterans.  This  is  a  vet- 
erans organization  which  has  jealously 
guarded  its  own  concepts  of  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  of  peace,  democratic  proc- 
e.sses.  equality,  freedom,  a  government 
of  law;  yet  it  has  worked  closely  with  all 
other  veteran  groups;  it  has  promoted 
interfaith  religious  activities;  it  has  car- 
ried out,  quietly  and  without  fanfare, 
great  charitable  projects.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated good  citizenship  without 
demagoguery,  idealism  without  cant, 
responsibility  without  pomposity. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  insert  Commander  Ribaudo's  re- 
marks, with  the  profound  hope  that  the 
members  will  read  and  note  this  Impres- 
sive tribute  of  a  high-ranking  officer  of 
the  American  Legion  to  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans : 

Rev  ASKS  or  CoMKAimat  Gtrr  Gn.Bzrr 
RiBACDO.  Judge  Advocate,  Ameeicam  Le- 
gion. New  Toek  County 

Fellow  Legionnaires  and  friends.  It  is  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  great  pride  and  of 
humility  that  I  stani  here  today,  honored  by 
the  Bernard  H.  Holland  Post,  No.  517,  of  tha 
Jewl&h  War  Veterans  and  the  recipient  of  a 
most  distinguished  Americanl<sm  award. 
The  honor  the  Bernard  H.  Holland  Poet  has 
seen  fit  to  pay  me  today  will  always  remain 
in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart.  Needless  to 
say.  I  will  chrrlsh  equally  the  Amertcantszn 
award  which  I  have  been  so  fortunate  to 
receive,  I  wish  to  earnestly  and  sincerely 
thank  the  members  of  the  Bernard  H.  Hol- 
land Post  and  Its  post  commander,  Louis 
Grossman,  for  the  wonderful  tribute  they 
have  paid  me. 

'  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  both  within  and 
outside  veterans  circles  that  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  organlaatlon  has  long  been  an  ex- 
tremely active  force  In  veterans  affairs,  on 
both  a  community  and  a  national  level. 
The  Jewish  War  Veterans  has  wisely  anfl 
energetically  Initiated  and  maintained  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  veterans,  regardless  of  their  race. 
religion  or  color.  Throughout  Its  proud  his- 
tory, the  Jewl&h  War  Veterans  has  complied 
an  enviable  record  of  close  and  effective 
cooperation  with  brother  veteran  organisa- 
tions, such  as  the  American  Legion,  the 
Catholic  War  Vetcans.  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  disabled  veterans'  groups  and 
others. 

In  planning  and  working  together  with 
these  other  groups  to  accomplish  a  single 
purpose — the  betterment  of  conditions  for 
all  veterans — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  sets  a  very  real  and  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  true  American  democracy  at  wco-k 
for  the  common  good.  Against  the  grim 
background  of  present  day  world  events,  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  display  of  unified 
action  is  especially  commendable. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  desire 
for  unity  with  fellow  Americans,  no  matter 
what  their  race  or  religion,  is  the  very  same 
spirit  that  through  the  years  haa  forged  the 
United  sutes  into  what  it  is  today — the 
greatest  country  In  the  world  and  the  world's 
strongest  Influence  for  enduring  peace.  It 
Is  today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  other 
time  since  the  very  founding  of  our  great 
Nation,  that  we  urgently  need  a  rehtrth  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  the  seal  for 
unity  among  all  stanch  Amertcana.  It  is 
essential  to  the  well-batng  not  only  at  In- 
dividual dttsens  but  to  tb»  Nation  Itaelf  that 


all  loyal  elements  of  our  cltlxenry  <:loae  ranks 
and  present  a  united  front  in  the  race  of  the 
many  grave  world  problems  thai:  must  be 
met  and  solved  in  the  uncertain  future. 

I  believe  everyone  here  today  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  state  that  the  ho]ie  and  the 
faith  of  the  free  peoples  throughout  the 
world  are  to  a  great  degree  dependent  upon 
the  decisions  and  actions  which  remain  to 
be  adopted  by  our  Government  ard  military 
leaders  in  the  near  future.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  declare  that  In  these  turbulent 
times  American  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
exert  a  far-reaching  effect  on  world  history. 
In  the  brief  span  of  years  since  ihe  end  of 
the  Second  World  War,  the  United  States  has 
had  the  enormous  responsibility  of  world- 
wide leadership  thrust  upon  It.  Now,  d\ir- 
Ing  a  most  critical  period  in  wo!-ld  affairs, 
our  Nation's  leaders  are  strlvlnj:  to  meet 
this  responsibility  and  to  formulate  Ju£t 
and  peaceful  solutions  to  the  marled  and 
complex  problems  that  threaten  tlie  security 
of  the  freedom -loving  nations. 

As  Individuals,  each  of  us  can  dD  much  to 
lighten  the  task  of  our  leaders  by  again 
bringing  to  the  fore  that  historically  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  unity  in  the  course  of  our 
everyday  thoughts  and  actions.  If,  as  a 
people,  we  fail  the  re^xanslbtllty  vlth  which 
history  has  entrusted  tis  In  these  t  jnes,  then 
It  is  possible — even  probable — that  we  may 
never  be  given  another  such  opportunity  to 
determine  the  future  course  of  world  events. 
In  this  we  dare  not  fall,  for  the  price  of 
failure  ts  the  oeasation  of  our  way  of  life. 
In  discussing  modern  day  world  conditions, 
I  believe  this  is  an  appropriate  tin.e  and  oc- 
casion to  refer  briefly  to  the  role  In  contempo- 
rary history  of  the  world's  yotmgest  democ- 
racy. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  young  nation 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medl  ixrranean. 
Israel.  The  current  totu  of  Prim*'  Minister 
David  Ben-Gurlon  around  the  United  States 
in  coiinectlon  with  a  bond  drive  has  again 
fociLsed  the  attention  of  Amerlcaiu  upon  tha 
democracy  in  the  desert. 
In  the  early  colonial  days,  America  had  Its 

>^  Washington  and   its  Jefftfson.     "IXxlay  the 

'  young  state  of  Israel  is  living  thi-ough  the 
trying  colonial  days  of  its  own  hiittory.  and 
the  people  of  the  country  know  wtll  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  own  heroes  such  as  David 
Ben-Gurion  and  the  patriot.  Colonel  Marcua. 
To  borrow  a  phrase  from  a  great  citizen  of 
the  world.  Israel,  a  mere  3  yeani  ago  was 

.  founded  on  the  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  of 

'  preceding  centuries.  Even  now  continued 
trouble   and   bloodshed   threaten   the   good 

'  work  of  the  founders  and  developers  at  tha 
country.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  during 
the  troubled  days  and  years  that  lie  ahead 
the  burning  faith  and  the  unflaigging  will 
that  made  poesible  the  birth  of  Israel  will 
again  prevail  and  vrlll  see  the  peq(>le  of  that 

,  land  through  whatever  crisis  may  iirise? 

h-  In  the  past,  whenever  the  skills  and  the 
courage  of  a  people  tended  to  wslv«r,  then 
it  was  that  they  turned  to  their  final  but 
greatest  asset — ^iritual  faith.    Let  all  of  ua 

:  fervently  hope  that  this  same  quality  ot 
undying  faith  will  guide  the  destinies  of 

-  each  of  us  and  that  it  will  some  day  soon 
help  us  to  achieve  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
brothers  throughout  the  world  tlM  lasting 
peace  that  men  have  sought  from  the  be- 
ginning of  history. 

Faith,  we  are  told,  can  aeeomplish 
miracles.  Let  us  all  give  it  every  oppor- 
tunity. 


I 


SAILT  WOKXXa  nriBLS 

Although  it  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  memorial  servias  of  the 
Bernard  H.  Holland  Poet.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  including  also  a  ree«it  ir«8s  re- 
lease of  the  national  executive  body  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterana  whli:h  is  as 
amusing  and  as  sharply  satbleiil  as  tbe 


memorial  services  were  beautiful  and 
impressive.    The  release  illustrates  an- 
other facet  of  JWV  which  may  prove 
;  equally  illuminating  to  Members. 

r  United  States  Communists  have  come  uo 
with  a  new  front  organisation,  this  time  on 
a  pretext  of  combating  "warmcmgerlng"  by 
bubble  gum  manufacttirers — of  all  pec]>l« — 
it  was  revealed  here  today. 

Activities  of  the  new  front  group,  an  or- 
f-anlzation  calling  Itself  Veterans  for  Peace, 
are  described  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Jewish  Veteran,  national  publication  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans.  The  JWV  dt£Cloeure 
of  the  newest  "gimmick"  tn  the  Oommu- 
nlsts'  phony  world  peace  offensive  Is  con- 

^  talned  in  a  story  captioned  "Pop  goes  the 

i,  warmonger" 

^  "KV    COSS    TKX    WAUCOVOBB" 

From  the  llay  195 1  lasue  of  tbe  Jewish 
Vet«-an,  ofltclal  publication  of  tbe  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  Unit/ed  States  of 
America : 

"Never  at  a  loss  for  a  gimmick  to  keep 
Kremlin  merchandise  circulating  briskly  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Commu- 
nist Party  has  come  up  with  a  brand  new 
cast  of  heroes  and  villains  in  that  stirring 
Soviet  serial  drama.  Lay  That  Pistol  Down, 
Babes  AH  We  Want  Is  Peace. 

"The  newfound  heavies — hold  your  hats, 
kiddles — are  bubble  gum  manufacturers  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  who  hav^;  b««n 
descried  by  the  Communist  Daily  Worker  la 
tbe  act  of  swathing  their  ear-busUng  goodie* 
In  wrappers  reading:  'Fight  the  Red  men- 
aoe — Children's  cnisade  against  commu- 
nism.' 

"Snter  now  the  Jack  Dalton  of  the  pieea, 
who  snatched  the  masks  fnnn  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  fall  CQQspincy  to  mold  America** 
younger  set  into  great  big  capitalist  war- 
mongers. As  ushered  in  with  fife  and  gall 
bladder  in  the  po6t-l<ay  Day  issue  of  the 
Dally  Worker,  our  hero  stands  diadoaed  as 
one  Paul  Green,  chairman  of  tbe  New  York 
Veterans  for  Peace. 

"In  the  rather  carefree  descripttva  styla 
affected  by  tha  United  SUtaa  edition  o< 
Izvestia,  the  New  York  Veterans  for  Peace 
was  characterised  as  an  'orgaaizatlao.'  al- 
though no  officers  other  than  Chairman 
Green  were  named  and  other  details,  such 
as  the  address  of  the  'organlsatian's'  oOces, 
were  omitted,  presumably  because  they  were 
not  germane  to  the  larger  Issue  at  thwarting 
the  bubble-gum  militarists. 

"At  any  rate,  field  dispatches  to  the  Dally 
Worker,  described  how  Oreen  and  his  organ- 
Isatton  went  about  sounding  the  tocain  to 
aleit  'parents'  groups,  neighborhood  coim- 
clls,  candy-store  owners,  and  chewing-gum 
distributors'  to  the  peril  at  the  war-lnclting 
gum  wrappnrs.  Somewhere  along  the  line 
Green  and  his  orfanlsatlon  even  contrived 
.  to  prompt  three  nelghborfaood  peace  coun- 
ci and  a  child  psychiatrist'  to  direct  pro- 
tests to  the  gum  manufacturers,  according  to 
the  Worker. 

"While  proclaiming  victories  'in  ah  New 
York  boroughs,'  Green  was  authority  for  tbe 
announcement  that  slatUar  sucoeeses  arc 
anticipated  in  Philadelphia,  where,  he  said, 
'a  campaign  is  now  under  way.'  He  proen- 
Ised  campaigns  'in  other  cities*  as  well,  pre- 
sumably through  the  expansion  of  his  or- 
ganisation Into  a  national  grouping,  ani- 
mated by  the  slogan.  'Boycott  hate  gum.' 

"Among  other  generous  claims  voiced  by 
Chairman  Green  was  the  statement  that  hi* 
CH-ganization'B  bubble-gum  offensive  marked 
•the  first  qiecific  victory  wver  war  propaganda 
■Inee  the  beginning  of  tlie  cold  war.' 

"<h«en  did  not  indicate  whether  his  group 
was  planning  to  ask  the  Big  Four  Deputy 
Foreign  liinistcsa.  now  haggling  In  Farts 
over  the  formulation  at  an  a^nda  for  dts- 
ciuiton  by  their  chiefs,  to  hudude  an  item 
ealUng  for  an  IntematioDal  ban  against  the 
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znanufftcturc  cw  u»«  of  bubble  sum.  In  both 
eoDTvnttonal  and  atomic  c«tegort«.  Al- 
ttaoucb  UwpectJon  and  controi  of  bubble-gum 
plmnu  mlglit  eToke  protracted  dlsctualon  on 
a  Big  Four  agenda,  tt  was  believed  that  If 
Oreen  felt  Impelled  to  move  for  Inclusion  of 
audi  an  lum  he  and  hi*  oiganlBatlon  would 
have  no  trouble  In  finding  a  sponsor  for  their 
propoaal  among  the  Deputy  Pcrelgn  Minis- 
ters. Man  by  the  name  of  Andrei  Gromyko 
would  p-obaWy  be  delighted  to  give  Green 
and  his  boy*  a  hand  up" 


Ui  Mai  DtfiTtrr  to  GV»  by  tH«  Mifitary 
WwM  Tkaa  C«Bmk  SaboUf « 


KXTI2iSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  wrw  T03K 

IN  TH«  EOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1951 

?fr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr 
Speaker,  according  to  a  protest  I  received 
from  the  Broome  County  War  Dads,  air 
mail  now  sent  to  men  in  our  Armed 
¥ona  is  being  delayed  inexcusably  from 
reaching  Its  destination.  I  am  told  that 
letters  are  delivered  In  packages  of  12  to 
20  In  SMue  cases. 

This  Is  a  deplorable  condition  and  one 
which  I  thought  had  been  cleared  up  to 
aocne  extent  as  the  result  of  a  similar 
protest  I  had  several  months  ago.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  this  fresh  complaint,  it 
is  obvious  that  those  handling  air  mail  in 
our  camps  and  bases  in  and  cut  of  the 
country  are  still  guilty  of  an  unpardon- 
able negligence. 

Everybody  knows  that  nothing  helps 
the  morale  of  our  military  personnel 
cpiite  like  rece*%ing  mail  from  home  and 
loved  ones.  This  makes  it  doubly  sinful 
for  the  authorities  to  continue  this 
bltinder. 

I  want  to  assure  you  war  dads  and  you 
mothers  and  other  close  relatives  of  our 
GI's  away  from  home  that  I  am  ajain 
calling  this  lax  air-mail  delivery  to  the 
Attention  of  the  Adjutant  Gener-l. 
strongly  demanding  Immediate  correc- 
tion of  such  InefUciency  and  rectifying 
this  sUpahod  neglect  of  duty  forthwith. 

These  boys  of  ours  need  messages  of 
love  and  good  cheer  from  you  home  folks. 
They  abould  be  able  to  expect  prompt 
delivery  of  your  daily  letters,  not  in  a 
time-worn  package  but  one  by  one,  on 
the  dot. 

One  other  Important  point  was  made 
by  the  War  Dads,  and  it  disturbed  me  no 
end.  I  quote  from  their  official  letter  of 
protest: 

We  can  fumiah  you  with  names  and  ad- 
of  parents  who  made  these  reports. 
we  hesitate  to  do  so.  since  In  times 
whan    azpllclt     tniormatlon     reaches 

tn^**f  oOoerB,  that   the  ones  under 

tlM^  rvmr**'"*  haw  written  to  their  Con- 
gii— lan.  tba  oflloers  raaort  to  reprisals  upon 
the  boy*. 

I  have  this  answer  to  make:  If  such 
m  MBdUkn  is  tnie.  the  officers  guilty  of 
thto  coodoet  should  be  court-martialed 
and  Irtod  for  fereasoa.  This  Is  a  direct 
dap  At  ABcrteanlsm.  at  free  government. 
to  gaueklMd  before  tt  gets 


Congress  recently  condemned  .'^uch  im- 
pudence on  the  part  of  officers  in  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Corps.  I  voted  for 
an  amendment  which  passed  in  the  re- 
cent draft  bill,  giving  all  GI's  the  liKht 
to  correspond  with  your  Congressman 
and  to  appeal  to  him  if  neces.sary. 

Any  officer  who  defies  the  will  of  Con- 
gress in  this  matter  hates  the  American 
system  and  should  have  his  stripes  and 
buttons  cut  off.  He  is  unworthy  of  serv- 
ing in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  hOF>e  that  War  Dad5  or  any  citiz-n 
back  home  whose  boy  receives  the  tre.ii- 
ment  from  an  officer  I  have  described 
because  the  boy  wrote  to  me  will  uet  lu 
immediate  touch  with  rae. 

Our  boys  will  be  in  poor  sliape^  to  t',.:t;t 
Communists  if  th--y  are  shackled  by  -ub- 
versives  who  deny  them  the  privilege  of 
calling  upon  your  Congressman  for  .nis- 
tice  and  redress. 


Panama  Canal  Society  Hcnori  Wiriam 
Howard  Taft 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NrW    JERiEY 

IN  THE  KOU6E  OF  REPRESENT ATl\ 7 S 

Wednesday.  Mr.y  23.  19S1 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  M-.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilrye  to  attend,  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  19th  of  this  month,  at  the 
Kennedy-Warren  Hotel  m  this  c:ty.  the 
sixteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Wa.-^hmcton,  D  C.  The 
society  was  founded  ;5om..'  years  ago  by 
survivors  of  the  Panama  Canul  construc- 
tion period  living  in  the  Wa'^hin'.^ton 
area,  and  has  for  its  purpos  ■  the  per- 
pnuation  of  the  memories,  traditions, 
and  history  of  the  con.struclion  acnv;- 
ties. 

The  occasion  wis  interesting  and 
unique.  Our  former  coUecuTue — who.  be- 
fore he  came  to  Conuri-ss  m  1923.  had 
served  as  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commis^lon  and  Coverv.or  of  the  Can.il 
Zone  during  the  buildi'is  of  the  Canal — 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  was  toaj^t- 
master.  At  the  .'speaker^"  table  I  found 
myself  in  distinguished  company,  with 
Senator  Robert  A.  T.\ft  and  his  sister. 
Mrs.  Helen  Taft  Mannmwr.  ot  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  who  were  pre  i»nt  as  special 
guests  of  the  society  as  it  sou^ihr  to  do 
memorial  honor  to  their  fvt !;  -r ,  .uui  w  ith 
honor  guests — myself  amun,  the  luim- 
ber — Repiesentatives  Bre;.t  Spencr.  (  f 
Kentucky,  and  B.  Carroll  Reeci-,  of  1  <  ii- 
nessee;  Dr.  Esther  Neira  de  Calvo.  ot 
Panama,  e.xecutive  secretary  of  tlie  In- 
ter-American Commi.'^sion  of  Wumen. 
internationally  known  as  an  educatcr 
and  publicist;  and  Mr  John  F  Sttven.s. 
Jr..  of  New  York,  son  of  the  late  John  F. 
Stevens.  Sr,.  who.  as  Chairman  and 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  in  the  earlier  days,  set  up 
the  permanent  organization  under  which 
the  Canal  was  constructed.  Also,  seated 
there  were  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher, 
vice  president  of  the  ladies  auxiliary  of 
'  the  society,  who  had  gone  to  the  Isthmus 


as  a  bride  and  proved  hersel:  a  very 
popular  hostess  during  her  husband's 
Isthmian  tenure;  Mrs.  Aileer  Gorgas 
Wrmhtson.  daughter  of  the  1  ite  Gen. 
William  Crawford  Gorgas.  of  yellow  fever 
fame;  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal  United 
States  Navy,  retired,  outstanc  ing  his- 
torian of  the  Panama  Canal  and  author 
of  the  Terminal  Lake  plan  for  the  opera- 
tional improvement  of  the  Caaal;  Col. 
Ddvid  R.  Wolvcrton.  vice  presi  lent  and 
president-elect  of  the  .sociey;  Mrs. 
Edith  R.  WiUson.  president  of  tne  auxil- 
iary. Dr  William  Jennings  Pric'.  former 
United  States  Minister  to  Pane  ma;  and 
Ben  Jenkins,  who.  like  Governor 
1  hatcher,  is  a  past  president  ard  honor- 
ary l:fe  president  of  the  societv. 

A  .splendid  United  States  Amy  Band 
Orche.stra  furnished  the  musi<;  for  the 
event.  In  addition  to  our  own  national 
anthem,  thai  of  Panama  was  rendered, 
and  God  Bless  America  sun  r  by  the 
asembUu^e.  The  American  fag  stood 
at  one  end  of  the  speakers'  tatle.  and  a 
b.  autiful  silk  Panamanian  flag  at  the 
oUier— iift  of  former  Panamanian  Am- 
bvisviidor,  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis. 

V.ce  President  Wolvertcn  presided 
prehmm.uily.  and  presented  Cxovernor 
Thatcher  a.=:  toastmaster.  At  '.he  con- 
clusion of  the  dining,  the  latter  intro- 
duced those  at  the  speakers'  t£ble,  and 
t::en  called  on  "old-timers"  to  ;  tand  up 
and  state  their  respective  connections 
vwth  the  Can.il  work.  This  pro'  ed  to  be 
a  very  interesting  feature.  One  of 
ihe.se— John  T.  Stanner— was  more  than 
an  octogenarian;  and  anothe  • — Roger 
.'^  Erdman — had  served,  until  his  re- 
c-nt  retirement.  40  years  in  continuity 
vath  organ'.zal'ons  of  the  Canal — on  the 
I:-,thmu.3  and  in  Washington. 

Th'neupon  the  toastmaster  spoke 
briefly  of  tlie  hfe.  character,  and  serv- 
ice>  of  William  Howard  Taft  and  of  his 
ureat  contribution.s — as  Secretary  of 
War  and  President— to  the  building  of 
the  i^reat  Isthmian  waterway,  and  of  the 
.Nocietys  desire  to  pay  him  special  honor. 
He  then  introduced  the  principal  speak- 
er of  the  evenintr.  John  F.  Stevens,  Jr., 
who  delivered  a  fine,  historical  address. 
w.th  appropriate  tribute  to  Mr.  Taft.  as 
follows: 

President  William  How.\rd  Taft 
(.Address  by  John  Frank  Stevens) 
My  first  recollection  of  the  Jovial  ai-.d 
di.->tinii;iushed  statesman,  wiio  was  later  to 
betume  imr  un'y  President  and  Chief  Ju.stL-e 
of  the  United  a'ate.*;,  wa.s  abo.it  the  year  1903. 
%vhen  or.r  family  had  nvy.ed  from  the  Twin 
Cities  t<.  Chi. -ago — my  father  taking  over  at 
that  tmie  the  operation  of  one  of  the  trans- 
cnntinental  railroads  there. 

This  was  shortly  after  the  Spanlsh-Amerl- 
(  n  uar  and  men  *ho  were  prominent  In  it. 
ai;d  the  problems  which  followed,  were  very 
much  in  the  public  eye.  Outstanding 
anuaiij  these  was  Wlllhim  Howard  Taft.  who 
h.td  been  apixunted  President  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  and  his  work  on  it  was  a 
strUnik;  innovation  into  foreign  affairs 
which,  up  to  this  time,  was  quite  unusual  In 
cpLir  country's  activities,  and  therefore  Im- 
portant and  noteworthy. 

In  the  Taft  family,  however,  foreign  and 
difilomHtlc  relations  were  not  entirely  un- 
usual, as  Judge  Taft's  father,  Alphonso,  had 
served  from  1882  to  188S  as  Minister  to  Aua- 
Iria  and  to  Czarlst  Russia,  and  It  was  th«r*- 
fore   uuderstandable   and   natural   that  h)a 


son  should  Intertst  himself  in  this  cev  and 
Impcrtant  assignment. 

The  lineage  of  the  Taft  family  goes  back 
to  the  early  Colonial  days  In  our  country 
when  Robert  Taft,  a  carpenter  and  farmer 
from  England,  settled  In  Bralntree,  Mass.,  In 
l«r78  and  founded  there  this  typical  New 
England  family.  It  is  thought  that  the  name 
cwlglually  wa«  Toft,  or  Taffe.  which  may  have 
been  either  of  Scotch  or  Irish  origin,  later 
being  converted  to  its  present  spelling 
through  the  years,  as  so  many  of  our  other 
well-known  famUy  names  have  been.  Rob- 
ert the  first,  moved  to  Mendon.  Mass.,  which 
was  originally  a  part  of  the  town  of  Brain- 
tree,  and  there  he  acquired  property  and 
served  on  the  Board  of  Selectmen.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  about  85  years  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  fourth  son  Joseph,  who  later 
moved  to  Uxbridge,  from  which  place  the 
family  Line  has  come  down  through  Peter, 
Aaron  and  Peter  Lawson,  the  father  of  AI- 
phcnso.  who  was  President  Taffs  father. 

The  distaff  side  of  the  famUy  was  typically 
New  England  as  weU.  thus  giving  to  William 
Howard  Taft  a  double  measure  of  those  tra- 
ditional and  sterling  qualities  of  blood  and 
of  character  which  were  so  well  known  and 
evident  in  the  man  and  in  the  President. 
In  1837  his  father  felt,  like  many  others. 
that  it  was  time  to  venture  forth  and  locate 
In  the  new  and  undeveloped  west.  He  gave 
much  consideration  to  New  York  and  to 
Pennsylvania  as  possible  locations,  but  of 
the  former  was  highly  critical,  as  he  under- 
stood from  Investigation  that  the  chief  pur- 
suit and  objective  there  was  the  making  of 
money.  He  was  rather  disposed  toward  the 
letter,  but  finally  decided,  however,  on  a 
location  much  farther  west,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  the  place  which  the  French 
had  once  called  La  BeUe  Riviere,  but  which 
is  now  known  as  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  this 
time  it  was  the  sixth  city  in  population  in 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  time  his  son 
William  was  bom,  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River  were  already  taking  their 
business  toU.  and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were 
becoming  the  heads  of  transportation  In 
those  new  areas. 

Here  Alphonso  Taft  established  his  typical 
New  England  home  on  a  hillside  in  Mount 
Auburn,  where  about  50  other  New  England 
families  had  also  located,  and  It  was  In  this 
home  in  1857  that  the  baby  was  born  who, 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  was  round,  Jovial, 
and  of  a  friendly  personality — who  would 
spread  out  his  hands  happily  to  anyone  who 
would  take  him.  and  who  was  known 
throughout  his  early  life  as  Willie. 

When  we  speak  again  of  a  New  England 
home  into  which  this  child  was  bom.  we 
mean  Just  that,  for  his  father  bed  not  only 
come  from  Vermont,  but  had  brought  with 
him  much  of  the  Puritanical  and  highly 
conservative  background  and  characteris- 
tics cf  that  Green  Mountain  State.  Money 
was  spent  with  care.  Liquor  was  never 
served  In  the  home,  and  smoking  was  con- 
sidered an  unclean  and  wasteful  habit. 
Life  was  truly  a  serious  matter  to  him  as 
he  pursued  Lis  legal  career  in  the  office  by 
day  and  studied  far  into  the  night  after- 
ward at  home,  o.er  his  various  boolu  and 
papers,  and  while  he  never  became  wealthy, 
he  was  loved  and  greatly  respected  In  his 
community. 

Alphonso  Taft  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
the  class  of  1883.  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  famous  Skull  and  Bonee  secret  so- 
ciety. It  was  therefore  very  natural  that 
WUlie  should  follow  in  hla  father's  footsteps 
and  study  at  Yale  also,  where  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  more  mature  and  dignified 
name  of  Bill,  and  where  he  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1878.  having  had  little  interest  In 
mutters  beyond  the  academic  gates.  He  was 
tapped  for  Skull  and  Bones,  however,  which 
association  was  all  hl«  life  very  dear  to  him. 
In  his  Junior  year  he  won  a  prize  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  his  senior  year  he  was  awarded 


various  jalzes  tor  competition.  Ht!  was  clars 
orator  la  1878.  and  stood  secoiul  i:a  his  dasa 
Bt  the  time  of  his  graduation  f:.-om  Yale.. 
In  18S0  he  graduated  from  the  law  school 
cf  Cincinnati  Collie,  dividing  the  first  prize 
for  scholarship.  As  we  review  his  early 
background  from  the  time  of  hii  birth,  it 
was  consistently  commendable — solid,  whole- 
some, and  constructive. 

During  the  following  2  years  hfS  occupied 
himself  with  various  duties  inside  and  out  of 
the  practice  and  apfkUcatlon  of  the  law,  and 
held  his  initial  political  position  as  United 
States  collector  of  internal  revenue  for.UM 
first  district  of  Ohio,  which  he  retainea  for 
1  year  and  then  rettirned  to  the  practice  of 
law.  From  18&5  to  1896  he  served  as  assist- 
ant solicitor  of  H&mUton  County,  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor  General  of  ijie  United 
States  by  President  Harrison.  FSt>m  1^6  to 
1900  he  also  served  as  professor  and  dean 
of  the  law  department  of  the  Univer&ity  of 
CincinnatL 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  saw 
the  combatant  finish  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War,  but  left  many  important  inter- 
national problems  in  its  wake  to  be  consid- 
ered and  solved,  all  of  them  requiring  both 
expert  Judgment  and  top  supervision,  and 
in  1900  WUllam  Howard  Taft  was  chosen  by 
President  McKinley  to  become  president  of 
the  Philippine  Conunisalon.  and  It  was  with 
this  notable  appointment  Uiat  his  foreign 
assignments  were  inaugurated  and  begun. 

It  was  at  this  time  and  during  these  activ- 
ities, too,  that  his  name  and  his  work  were 
first  drawn  to  the  attention  of  youths  of  my 
age,  who  had  seen  the  Spanish-American 
War  volunteers  leave  for  service  in  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  and  later 
return  again  to  civil  life:  and  ao  of  course 
Governor  Taft's  accomplishments  were  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  us. 

On  July  4.  1001.  Gov^nor  Taft  became 
governor  ex-ofBcio  of  this  far-eastern  archi- 
pelago and  his  duties  there,  in  a  country 
disturbed  and  torn  by  rebellion  and  war 
were  many  and  varied,  one  of  the  greatest 
being  the  handling  of  the  delicate  matt« 
of  church  lands,  which  he  negotiated  per- 
sonally with  Pope  Leo  ym  in  the  summer 
of  1902.  and  which  claims  were  later  settled 
in  the  winter  of  1908.  when  the  sum  of 
$7.2S9.0C0  was  paid  to  the  Roman  Church 
in  complete  settlement.  Several  of  these 
religious  organizations  transferred  their 
funds  then  to  China,  and  invested  them  In 
large  holdings  of  real  estate  and  In  valuable 
buUding  developments  in  Shanghai.  Few 
people  today,  I  believe,  know  or  realize  that 
this  extremely  Important  and  difficult  trsuis- 
action  took  place  during  the  administration 
in  the  islands  and  under  the  guiding  hand 
cf  William  Howard  Taft. 

Another  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
PhUippines  at  that  time  was  the  toUl  in- 
adequacy and  lack  of  suitable  transporta- 
tion, and  a  program  of  railroad  location, 
construction,  arul  operation  was  accordingly 
considered  for  those  mountainous  and  trop- 
ical isl&Tids.  It  was  in  this  connection  that 
my  father  first  came  into  contact  with 
Washington  and  with  SecreUry  Taft.  as  the 
latter  had  become  head  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment In  February  1904.  It  was  originally 
planned  for  father  to  accompany  what  be- 
came known  as  the  congressional  trip  to  the 
PhUipplne  Islands,  on  which  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt  went  along  as  a  good-will  ambas- 
Eador,  a  member  of  this  group  also  being 
Repreeentative  Nicholas  Longworth.  who 
later  married  Miss  Roosevelt,  the  President's 
daughter. 

There  was  much  confusion  In  the  Islands 
at  this  time  and  It  was  thought  and  hoped 
that  such  a  friendly  visit  might  be  the  an- 
swer to  many  of  the  ezlBtlng  problems.  The 
Commission  was  acheduled  to  leave  In  the 
summer  of  1905  on  the  Steunahip  Jfanc^itt- 
ria.  but  several   months  before  they  were 


ready  to  leave,  change*  were  brought  about 
which  precluded  the  poaslbilltj  of  father's 
accompanying  them. 

From  1920  to  1837  my  wife  and  I  lived  In 
the  Far  East  and  traveled  frequently 
,  through  all  the  countries  from  ManchvtrU 
to  Karachi,  in  what  is  iKiw  known  as  Pakis- 
tan, with  ampl«  opportunity  to  observe  at 
first  hand  the  economic,  political,  and  reU- 
gious  conditions  of  these  countries  and  the 
people  In  them,  and  by  this  cloae  contact 
and  study  were  able  to  evaluate  with  re»- 
conable  conviction  and  certainty  each  poli- 
tical division,  on  the  basis  of  its  potential 
possibility  of  cne  day  beooming  entirely 
independent.  Of  all  Um  countries  under  the 
fore^  control  of  Prance,  Holland.  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  SUtes  in  that  vast 
area  it  was  clearly  seen  even  then  that  the 
PhiUpplnee  were  by  far  the  best  prepared 
and  equii^ied  lor  eventual  eo-eaUed  freedom 
and  self-government.  This  progreasive  con- 
dition goes  back  unmistakably  to  Governcr 
Tait's  days,  when  he  looked  on  the  island 
dwellers  as  "our  little  brown  brothers"  and 
encouraged  them  and  Instilled  Into  them  the 
Inspiration  tat  advancement  ano  the  fact 
that  they  should  one  day  be  ready  to  rule 
themselves  with  naUve  personnel  and  native 
governors,  which  situation  of  course  we  know 
later  developed  into  their  complete  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  sffflng  of  1B05  James  J.  HIU.  ths 
great  empire  builder  cf  the  Northwest,  wae 
on   a   visit   In   Washington   with   President 
Roosevelt,  who  told  Mr.  HiU  that  he  wu 
much  disttu-bed  regarding  developments  in 
Panama.     He  made  the  statement  that  "U 
the  buUding  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  not 
well  on  its  way  during  his  admlnUtration. 
his  term  of  office  would  not  be  as  successful 
as  it  otherwise  should  be. '     Mr.  Hill  told 
the  President  that  he  knew  a  man.  who  cotUd 
build  the  Panama  Canal,  and  when  the  Pres- 
ident showed  much  intereet.  he  spoke  of  my 
father  and  told  ht»n  of  his  aoeompUahmsnts 
under    him    for    10    years,    and    said    he 
would  see  him  in  Chicago  and  report  th* 
President's  interest  to  him.    He  did  so.  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  in  detail  and  father  went 
soon  afterward  to  Washington  to  discuss  th^ 
matter  with  the  President  and  was  offered 
the  posiUoc  of  Chief  Engineer  which,  though 
he  wished  to  consider,  would  not  accept  un- 
less he  might  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the 
work  with  a  free  hand,  without  outside  int»- 
ference  of  any  kind,  and  unhampered  by  any- 
one in  authority,  high  or  low.    He  said  also 
that  he  would  remain  on  the  Isthmus  until 
the  buUding  of  the  Panuna  Canal  was  a»> 
siu%d.    The  President  made  no  objections  to 
this,  simply  saying  he  depended  on  the  new 
Chief  Enginew  to  make  the  Canal  a  success. 
Wlien    father    returned    to    Chicago    my 
mother  asked  him  what  he  had  discussed 
with  the  President  and  he  replied  that  h& 
had  been  offered  this  important  assignment 
and  had  promised  to  give  him  an  answer 
later  by  telephone.    My  nother's  words  were 
"Ever  since  you  left  Maine  \n  1874  you  have 
been  training  yourself  for  this,  the  greatest 
engineering  pro^t  in  the  world  and  now 
It   is   oJered   to   you.     Please   telephone   at 
once  and  tell  the  President  you  will  accept 
it."     This  situation  of  course  canceled  fa- 
ther's proposed  visit  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands with  Secretary  Taft. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Cblef  Engineer's 
incumbency  In  Panama,  Secretary  Taft  was 
much  involved  with  matters  In  the  Philip- 
pines, which  were  of  great  importance  alone, 
and  so  as  a  eonseqvience,  much  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  at  Panama  was  generally 
reported  directly  to  the  President. 

About  the  first  day  after  my  father's  ar> 
rival  in  Panama  he  spent  the  afternoon  on 
the  porch  of  Dr.  Owgas's  home,  at  which 
time  they  discussed  many  problsms  at  Pana- 
ma, the  principal  one  of  eourae  being  the 
establishment  of  health  eondltk»s  under 
which    Anglo-Saxons    could    work.    Father 
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lurpdrM   tlial   iror*  headway   had   not 

bem  nude  ta  tb«  eUmlnaUon  of  yeUow  ferrr 
fcw^  tjM  rwtuetion  of  malaria,  and  asked  Dr. 
Oorfaa  why  tbey  bad  not  been  able  to  ac- 
eompltab  the  reaulu  tbat  had  been  ao  auc- 
c«Mfal  at  Babana.  when  Dr  Leonard  Wood. 
Dr.  Ocrfaa  and  tbelr  staff  had  cleaned  up 
that  city  after  the  Spantah- American  War. 
Dr.  Oorgma  r«i>Ued  that  he  coiild  get  no  co- 
operatioa  or  aariatance  from  Washington 
and  that  the  o«cJala  were  dubloua  about  the 
cause  and  the  treatment  of  these  maladies, 
rather  said  then  that  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment aboold  be  a  separate  organization  and 
that  he  wooJd  ha»e  Dr.  Gorgas  detached  from 
reportlnc  to  thm  Oo*emor  and  report  to  him. 
In  order  that  full  uwperaUon  rould  be  given 
the  Sanitary  Department.  This  waa  done 
and  fnjBB  that  time  on.  from  July  to  Decem- 
ber at  that  year,  most  of  the  efforts  on  the 
Isthmus  w«re  demoted  to  the  elimination  of 
tbese  dreaded  dtaeaaes  and  to  the  Improved 
health  condltkMis.  Dr  Oorgas  told  me  In 
the  soeuaar  of  1908,  when  I  was  on  a  visit 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  that  there  had  not  been 
a  rtnflc  eaaa  at  yellow  fever  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1905.  and  I  believe  this  Is  the  same 
record  ol  aeoontpUahment  to  date. 

When  It  waa  demonstrated  that  yellow 
frter  had  b«<m  brought  under  control  and 
therefor*  poaitble  for  Anglo-Saxons  to  live 
on  Xhe  Isthmtts  in  something  like  a  normal 
manner,  full  attention  was  given  to  engl- 
liafilnt  fr"<«  ocxuxruetlon.  and  to  the  plan- 
nine  for  a  definite  decision  o!  what  type  the 
Canal  wookl  be. 

During  the  French  occupation  of  the  Isth- 
mus the  planning  was  entirely  on  the  »ea- 
l«TCl  basis,  and  after  oux  Government  took 
OT«r  th*  work  in  1904.  it  was  a  generally 
aeeefXed  fact  that  it  would  be  of  this  type. 
Bowwcr.  after  some  consideration  and  local 
experlenee  by  our  engineers  thU  soiuUon 
waa  not  so  general. 

The  set  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
Prwaldent  to  proec«d  with  the  constructlvon 
of  tha  Canal  placed  almost  unlimited  power 
In  hla  handa.  as  to  details  of  route,  type,  and 
sixe  of  Canal,  the  chief  limiting  clause 
which.  It  may  be  noted,  left  much  to  his 
Judgment,  reading  as  follows:  The  Canal 
"shall  bs  of  sufflctent  capacity  and  depth  as 
^h^ii  sliord  convenient  pasaage  for  the  ves- 
aaU  of  tb«  largeat  tonnage  and  greatest 
OnUt  nam  in  use  and  auch  as  may  be  rea- 
■cnably  antlctpated." 

In  oc^w  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
baat  ■mlii— Iln|  advice  upon  the  general 
probtema  UTOived.  the  President  appointed 
a  bottrd  of  oonaultlxig  engineers,  the  members 
being  cmlnant  in  their  profession,  both 
ftfft*«1i»*t  ^tMt  Buropcan.  After  a  visit  of 
io^MCtton  to  tha  Isthmus  and  due  consulta- 
tion, the  board  made  two  reports,  the  major- 
ity on*  favorlag  a  sea-level  and  the  minority 
a  lock  plan,  both  reports,  however,  con- 
curring in  tha  otbar  general  features.  After 
a  long  tUM,  tba  whole  matter  was  referred 
toCoogram. 

flooM  oi  the  most  competent  engineers 
who  had  given  the  matter  cloae  study  were 
of  tha  opinion  that  the  lock  type  was  eml- 
nantly  tha  proper  solution,  and  the  key  to 
tha  propoittton  waa  the  Oatun  Dam.  Tha 
dam  had  been  suggested  soma  years  previ- 
ouaty  and  it  appealed  to  the  Chief  Engineer 
sa  a  certain  means  of  cijrblng  the  unruly 
Chagrsa  Rlvar.  making  it  tha  servant  Instead 
of  tba  maatar  of  the  situation,  and  be  became 
ma  anlant  advocate  of  the  lock  type,  such  as 
vaa  oltlmaMy  aalactad  and  which  has 
proved  so  aaeesasful  in  operation. 

TtM  n— ktsnf  bad  an  open  mind  as  to  the 
ebotea  of  typa:  probably  be  inclined  to  the 
•aa-lawL  Tba  eblef  angmeer  had  several 
confaraiieM  with  him  and  Sacretary  Taft.  and 
•fguad  to  tte  UaUt  of  Uts  ability  in  favor 
of  Uia  lock  typa.  which  the  President  recom- 
lo  Coograas  as  the  proper  one  to  b* 
Taft  was  on  the  train 
aban  tha  raport  of 
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th?    Int<Tnat.lcnal    B^ard    of    E".gr."er3    w,5=! 
stvdled  by  him,  and  he  supported  fa:;y  u.e 
chief  engineer's  recomx^iendat;on   jf  tne 
tjpe. 

The  recommendatlon.s  were  adopted  bv 
Congresa  qulckiy  a..d  bv  t^e  House,  but 
after  some  delay  and  discu.ssion  in  the  S-r.- 
ate.  The  able  speech  of  Ser.aior  K.".'  x  •.:a 
favor  of  the  lock  type  was  probably  '.h»  d»'- 
cidir.?  factor  I  •Inr.lc  now  time  er.  ■  ::i  ."..us 
elapsed  so  that  It  may  be  .s.ud  h^-r-'  •}:,<•. 
much  of  the  speech  was  read  d'.rp<  •;y  '.'  -n 
slieets  dictated  by  the  Chief  Engineer  I  r;e- 
lieve  that  the  wisdom  of  the  corgresslonal 
decision  has  bee::  enMrely  justified  !n  the 
t.-ansltlDg  of  150  OCO  vessels  over  the  his*.  'i-i 
years  of  operation 

As  basic  problems  were  3.  >:-.->(1  i;  -1  sub- 
E^antial  coniitruction  and  prrgress  made,  the 
general  opinion  rf  t.he  w.=d  im  of  building 
the  canal  w.%s  much  more  iccept.ible  In  the 
minds  of  our  citizens,  and  liisfad  ol  con- 
demning the  project,  they  were  w.'.Ung  to  go 
along  with  It  and  many,  niw  that  it  looked 
practicable,  wanted  '  j  .<et  into  the  act.  Con- 
gressmen, who  heretofore  b.-^d  condemned. 
came  down  in  i^roups  to  inspect  the  pr  ■^- 
ress  and  many  natH;nal  problem.'?  wer?  .x'^o 
evolved,  such  as  the  treatment  f  <  -  r  '.1- 
ways,  in  which  work  m.y  father  had  had  iua 
earlier  experiences.  Interference  and  .\'- 
tempu  at  severe  crlnrism  were  prevalP!.*. 
however,  exactlv  as  they  are  at  the  mnment 
on  another  global  matter  and  in  con.-e- 
quence,  father  used  the  option  he  hnd  »'.*h 
President  Roosevelt  and  nent  In  \\i%  rpslcr-A- 
tlon  In  the  spring  of  19<)7.  He  h^d  no"^r 
previously  been  Interfered  wi'h  In  his  e.c:- 
neerine  activities  and  could  not  accept  th»'m 
now,  when  he  had  ca.'ried  out  hii  a-i.g:.- 
ment. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chief  Er.2l:'.p''r  *  :•>-!-'- 
nation  in  the  White  H-.<.ify*  w>is  a  t!:--;i;'-t 
shocic  to  the  I»reAident,  arul  .Joseph  h  :'-'f.'.:-A 
Bishop,  the  secretary  of  "ha  Is'hmM::  (.'i.ial 
Commission,  related  It  'o  me  a.s  f  iTows. 
'When  the  President  read  your  f.^'her  s  W- 
ter  he  rushed  out  of  his  ofBce  without  e-.en 
taking  a  bat  and  w^nt  direct. y  t.j  t^-.e  W  ir 
Department  and  asked  fiT  the  cominandu.i^ 
officer  of  the  Engineer  C o.-ps.  who  waa  not  in 
the  city  He  asked  who  hm  on  duty  and 
waa  told  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Goethals 
was.  and  he  asked  that  he  be  sent  ffir  and 
when  the  colonel  arr.ved  he  told  him  m  i-i 
ready  as  he  was  aoir.if  to  he  transferr- d  ■■,  "..e 
Panama  Canal  as  Cl.iet  Engineer   ' 

In  November  1905  Secretarv  Taft  i'.a.)  •  \<'--\ 
a  group  of  Army  eniiineers  to  'hp  I-*:.:nus, 
among  them  being  Maj'.r  G oethals  and  so 
of  course  he  was  not  entirely  unfimlltar 
with  the  situation  when  this  app<  in'mei^.t 
came  to  him.  I  wa.n  on  the  Isthmu.s  when 
Colonel  Goethals  and  his  ftaff  arrived  and 
relumed  to  New  York  a  few  days  la^cr  with 
my  father  when  the  Colonel  had  taice:-.  ver. 
The  history  of  the  building  of  the  Car. .a 
under  General  Ot:>ethals  is  a  rec<Td  "f  great 
accomplishment,  and  father  always  admir-'d 
and  supported  him  in  every  way  p-  s-sibip  a 
the  States.  The  general  was  a  bjrea*  artin;:.- 
Utrator  and  builder 

In  1908  Secretary  Taft  wi.s  eleced  to  the 
highest  office  in  our  country-  and  hid  4  ••v.i.'-s 
of  very  great  and  interesting  activitif?.  re 
of  the  most  lmp«:)rtant  beint?  the  ^opiii'- 
inent  of  %ix  Justice.s  if  the  Supreme  C   ur' 

In  1913  when  he  had  finished  his  Tprn;  f 
office  he  became  Kent  professor  f  !«*■  it 
Yale  and  waa  elected  president  of  the  .AnK'  - 
can  Bar  Assoctatlon.  and  in  1914  'he  f^rst 
president  of  the  American  Institu'e  :  u-is- 
prudence,  organized  to  improve  law  a:.d  I'.s 
administration. 

In  New  Haven  he  watched  the  p<r,r;-r\l 
scene  with  ataorbed  interest,  reviewi:.;; 
evenu  and  renewing  old  association.'*,  iiiid 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  relaxing  exf>er'.p;.re 
after  the  days  in  the  White  House,  but  \n 
1918  he  was  appointed  by  President  Wils-n 
a  member  of  the  NaUonal  War  Labor  Board 
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1-h' tr '.•I'r;  labor  c'lsputes,  which  took 
;  :'r.  :>  rk  somewhat  a^aln  into  national  life. 
In  June  1921.  when  Chief  Justice  White 
p,a.s.sed  on,  Pr-^sldent  Harding  appointed  WU- 
1  am  Hi  ^vard  Taft  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
S:ate.s,  a  p«).sUlon  f^r  which  he  was  emi- 
nently fitted  There  Is  hardly  an  executive 
in  oiT  long  history  who  had  had  such  a 
useful  and  colorful  career  from  his  early 
days  in  the  pra.:tice  of  law  In  Cincinnati 
and  through  his  very  constructive  activities 
in  the  Philippines,  and  he  was  longer  in 
rhir^e  of  -he  work  at  Panama  than  any 
r'her  ofScvil  In  the  White  House.  In  New 
Haven,  /r.irig  his  1?.-*  experience  to  young 
r-.er  M.6.  fl'ially  as  Chief  Justice  he  ex- 
emplified the  h!£;hest  traditions  of  man- 
h'xxl  and  of  schnlarship.  His  is  truly  a 
triumphant  story  nf  Indom.itable  character 
for  all  to  study,  admire,  and  to  foUowo 

Before  I  conclude  my  remarks  on  such  an 
outstanding  and  brilliant  personality  In  our 
national  li>  of  a  generation  past  as  Presi- 
dent Taft.  I  want  ^Iso  to  pay  my  respects 
to  one  of  mother  eer.eratltn  in  this  notable 
familv 

.<!  .(p  mv  return  from  the  Far  East  a  few 
years  atjo  1*  hn.s  been  my  privilege  to  follow 
vith  much  Interest  the  activities  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  note  always 
t.hat  he  wc  rrcs  from  the  standprjint  of  the 
principle  cf  how  much  R<X)d  an  objective 
will  do  for  the  country,  and  not  from  how 
n":anv  vot^s  it  will  get  from  the  ninth  ward. 
l:\  other  words,  he  is  a  true  .statesman  in  the 
fullest  e.xtent  of  the  meaning. 

I  wish  you  c  >u;d  have  heard  the  recep- 
tion he  got  on  the  pvenlns  of  April  12  this 
year  at  the  Yale  Club  in  New  York,  when  he 
.spoke  in  •.  .ne  lounge,  crowded  full  of  Yale 
ir.pi:  Thev  stood  and  clapped  for  fully  5 
nunutes  when  he  entered  the  room  and  gave 
him  a  tremendous  ovation  when  he  had 
finished  speakuii? 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  time  nor  place 
f  ir  poUtioal  tll.scus.sion,  but  It  might  not  be 
ron.s!dered  inapproprlaM  to  suggest  that  In 
this  era  of  ^rave  national  pe""'!  and  confu- 
s.nn.  although  our  country  is  rich  In  talent 
and  leader-ship,  a  great  many  of  our  people 
believ  'h.-t'  ."lenator  Bob — by  reason  of  his 
iplendid  backi;round.  experience,  ability, 
courage,  punotism..  and  Integrity— would 
prove  t.)  be  the  best  man  to  guide  The  Na- 
tion baok  into  the  paths  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility It  IS  undoubtedly  true  that  he  could 
:r*rac'.  .is  aides  and  assistants  the  m.ost  capa- 
ble uf  our  citizens.  He  Is  carrying  on— In 
this  generation — the  activities  and  ideals  of 
a       famous       statesman-Jtirlst-father  If 

therefore,  m  the  cour.se  of  destiny,  he  should 
b»-  r.illed  to  the  Nation  s  highest  post,  all 
n..iy  rpbt  assured  tr.at  he  will  discharge  the 
preat  duties  Imposed  wUhcut  fear  or  favor, 
and  solely  ;or  what  he  shall  believe  to  be  for 
his  country  s   highest   good  and   betterment. 

Mr  Speaker.  foUowins:  the  address  of 
Mr  Steven.s  several  were  called  on  for 
brief  informal  taUcs.  Mrs.  Manning 
.vpoke  most  interestingly  and  delight- 
fully She  was  followed  by  Representa- 
tive Spenck,  who.  as  a  neighbor  of  the 
1  af  t.s — hi.s  district  is  just  across  the  Ohio 
II I  ver  from  Cincinnati — paid  high  trib- 
u-e  to  William  Howard  Taft  and  his 
fithrr,  and  spoke  with  especial  reference 
t  )  the  judicial  career  of  the  former. 
Representative  RiEci  paid  his  tribute  to 
the  former  President,  and  related  inci- 
dent.s  characteristic  of  him.  I  added  my 
(wn  words  of  appreciation  and  esteem 
f>,)r  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  toastmaster  made 
reference  to  the  selecuon  of  General 
Goriiiis  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  New  York 
University,  whose  bust — together  with 
th.it  of  Alexander  Graiiam  Bell,  inventor 
of  the  telephone — ^as  scheduled  for  un- 


Tciling  at  the  universtty  on  Mbj  24.  He 
said  that  ont  of  the  113  electors  rotinf 
in  such  matters  81  of  them  Toted  for 
General  Gorgas;  that  Woodrov  Wilson 
receired  77:  Susan  B.  Antfiony.  74; 
Tbecdore  Booseveit  and  Bril.  70  each; 
and  Joeiah  WiUard  <Hbbs.  a  physicist.  M 
votes.  These  sLx.  he  stated,  had  won 
the  highly  coveted  honor  of  a  place  in 
this  distinguished  pantheccL  He  ex- 
pressed especial  gratiflcation  that  one 
of  the  Panama  Canal  coostnictkia  or- 
ganizatioD  had  reoetved  the  high  dis- 
tinction involred.  and  that  the  name  of 
General  Gorgas.  Uke  that  of  Abou  Ben 
Adhem  'led  all  the  rest."  He  adced  Mrs. 
Wrightson  to  speak  of  the  ceremony  to 
be  observed  at  the  unveiling  oaremonies. 
and  this  she  did.  Governor  Thatcher 
had  served  on  the  Isthmian  Caaal  Com- 
mission with  General  Gorgas.  and  re- 
cently had  been  an  active  vice  president 
of  the  Gorgas  HaD  ol  Fame  Committee 
wh'ch  made  formal  presentation  of  the 
claims  of  the  great  sanitarian  for  the 
H^  of  Fame  recognition. 

The  next  speaker  was  Dr.  Calvo.  who. 
in  exceUent  English,  spoke  with  effective 
eloquence.    Her  address  idkrrs: 

Arji3g<af  or  Ite.  ESTBES  NCXKA  DK  CaLTO 

C  >vemar  Thatcher,  dlttng^ilahed  guesU. 
members  of  ttte  Panama  Canal  Society,  and 
auxiliary.  I  am  very  grcteiul  tJiat  I  am  here 
t:;.\.sht  as  an  honor  gii^t  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  dinner  of  the  Panama  Canal  Society 
Ci  V/>.Ehlngtan  held  in  commcmoraUon  of 
one  cf  thoie  Americans  whose  name  is  tn- 
del  Uiy  -^.-ntten  In  the  annals  ol  the  BcputaUc 
f  Panama,  and  linked  to  one  of  Its  moct 
Important  erenta — the  coDStrwrtioo  of  the 
Far  ama  CanaL 

Willam  Howard  Taft,  a«  Secretary  of  War, 
and  r-  Preslclent  ol  the  United  States,  acrred 
w.t.i  preat  Tt&lon  and  effectlTeness  the  cauae 
o  continental  soUdextty  and  uQderst«ndlng 
am:ng  the  peoples  of  the  American  natlona. 
With  all  bis  brain  and  heart  this  illustrloas 
8t^  cfman  favored  the  oonstractlon  and 
maintenance  of  the  cic— rcwtds  of  the  world 
at  F  r.;-ma — that  monumental  engineering 
vork  which  has  been  aerring.  and  will 
forrver  serve,  the  coaunerclal.  the  polltl- 
c.  1  and  the  cultural  interests  at  the  hu- 
man race.  This  great  enterprtae  will  al- 
«-.iyB  repreaent  for  Panama  a  steady  step  In 
Its  continuous  prcgreas.  a  penaancot  eCort 
to  maintain  the  aanitaticn  and  health  at  the 
I::hmu5  vhich.  uniter  the  direction  at  the 
eminent  American,  Dr.  William  Crawford 
Gon^^as.  were  so  vastly  Improved,  with  the 
eradication  of  the  mortal  enemies  of  its 
population,  the  deadly  moaquttoes  which 
transmit  yellow  and  malarial  few. 

These  two  American  builders  of  fMeadaiUp 
Willi  our  Republic  together  with  hosts  at 
others,  some  dead,  and  some  yvt  unng.  be- 
long to  that  dlstlnguiabed  American  group 
who.  In  their  Tarylng  capacttlea  and  posi- 
tions, have  oontrthutcd  so  greatly  to  create 
a  source  of  understaadlng  beita^eu  the  Be- 
public  of  Panama  and  the  United  States. 

As  a  Panamanian  I  take  this  opportanity 
to  render  to  aU  these  ray  sincere  respects. 

ForttmatelT.  men  Hke  William  Howard 
Taft  havf  folknrers  who  have  Mrred.  and 
are  serving,  to  further  all  these  benificent 
aims — through  such  organlaatlona  as  the 
Panama  Oanal  Society  of  Wellington,  and 
Its  auxiliary.  This  is  especially  true  of  one 
of  the  society's  most  eminent  members, 
Hon  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  who.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal,  and  GoTemor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  ever  since,  has  always 
maintained  the  highest  standards  at  deaa 
friendship   between  the  people   of   Panama 


<tf  tlw  Vuitod  Stataa.  by  eqvaidm- 
and  taetral  poitey. 
win  aever  forget  that  CSoverwor 
Thatcher  has  always  atresaed  tte  laqMrtance 
of  establiahing  a  pii—iiiiiit  prooadore 
thiougfa  whteto  the  two  aatSons  might  work 
together  for  the  welfare,  psace.  and  trkuiA' 
ship  or  their  etttema. 

Two  laws  whfteh  he.  as  Bepreeentattvc  from 
Kentucky,  spofured  and  carrtod  through 
Congress  to  enactment,  have  meant  mu^ 
to  Panama  and  the  Oanal  Zone,  and  to  tn- 
tcmattoaal  bettement.  I  reftor  to  the  act 
proTldIng  for  the  astahUaloneBt  at  the 
permanent  ferry  aeroas  the  Panaoaa  Canal, 
wttb  eoansettDg  roadway,  now  designated  ^ 
the  Thatcher  Petiy  and  mghway;  and  to  the 
act  creating  and  providing  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  In 
Panama  Ctty.  a  great  rwixh  Instttntten 
dealing  vrtth  the  csoee  and  prevcntlaB  at 
tropical  mnaae.  The  Carry  onitta  the  two 
parts  of  ray  eoontry.  and  aMwsa  both  Panuaa 
and  the  Oanal  Zone.  TiiiM  projects  were 
eOecCttatod  with  a  spirtt  wtaleb  wUl  never 
perlBh  so  kmg  as  a  Panamanian  may  lire. 
Tlie  name  a(  Govcmor  Tbstcher  is  written 
in  golden  letten  In  the  hearts  at  all  Pana- 
manians. And  who  oosdd  fbiget  the  soe- 
oeatful  stfort  made  by  Mrs.  Ttattcher  m 
learning  the  Hpanish  lsin.iisgi  which  be- 
came an  effeettwe  key  to  open  the  hearts  o< 
ow  peepleT 

The  song  that  yon  have  Just  sung.  I  ven- 
ture to  repeat,  for  I  deeply  feet  Its  spirit: 
"OcMl  BlCBs  America. 

Land  that  I  love: 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her 

Tlim  the  night  with  a  lirtkt  from  above. 
Prom  the  mountains  to  the  prairtea. 

To  the  oceans  white  with  foam. 
God  bless  America. 

My  home,  sweet  home." 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  the  Panama 
Canal  Society  of  Washington  and  Its  aux- 
iliary may  kmg  contlntie  their  patriotic  en- 
dearors  toward  enhancing  the  ties  that  so 
fortunately  exist  between  Panama  and  the 
United  States. 

The  sentiments  and  expressions  of  the 
speakers  touching  the  life,  ctiaracter. 
and  accomplishments  of  Wiiliam  How- 
ard Taft — our  twenty-seventh  Presi- 
dent— were  vrannly  received  by  the  as- 
semUed  diners;  and  were  well  crys- 
tallized in  the  couplet  written  for  the 
occasion,  and  appearing  on  the  printed 
program: 
With  ptjrpcse  true  and  firm,  and  knowledge 

vast  and  sure. 
He  wrought  in  solid  worth  the  deeds  that 

shall  endure. 

To  conclude  the  speaking  program 
Senator  Taft  was  called  on  to  make  such 
responsive  remarks  as  he  might  wish  to 
make.  The  Senator,  after  expressing  his 
great  apiweeiation  for  the  bonor  and 
tributes  thus  paid  his  father,  lefeired 
to  the  intematiaaal  sitaatloo,  and  re- 
viewed and  reiterated  his  views  on  the 
subject. 
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OU  SiUiers  Never  Die 


EZTSNSION  OF  EEMARES 

or 

HON.  L  T.  BDUtT 

or  aOCTH  BAXOT* 
Dr  TBX  BODflB  OP  SJVSBBOrrATIVSS 

Thwtiaw,  Man  24, 1951 

Mr.    BEBR7.    Mr.    Spwker.    under" 
leave  granted  to  extend  ay  roraazks  in 


Rbookb.   I   Inehide 
by   Cal   J     Aluetibrey.    of 
Springs.  8.  Dak.,  wfio  has  foor  nns  in  Vtm 
Korean  War: 

Ols  StuoBs  Itavu  Doe 
Old  soldlcn  never  die 

They  simply  fade  away. 
Veterans  Hfee  you  and  I. 
SorvtVe  the  battles'  bay. 

Old  satdlers  never  die. 

Tlieir  spirit  mardws  on: 
Ptom  Bunker  EBO  to  Oenyabarg. 

Down  throtigfa  the  Meuae-At;^nne. 

Old  soMlerB  never  die. 

In  khak).  blue,  or  gray: 
They  fought  for  freedom's  cause  so 

As  do    " 

tbetONH 


foe. 


Old  scddiers  never  die. 

Ptr  heedfa'B  eatae  must  Uw. 
Thla  heritage  fcjre'er  survives. 

Fen  though  our  scna  must  give. 


Salute  the  dead  at 
Down  to  Korea's  fray; 

Salute  true  sons  at  Unde 
On  DeeoraOoQ  Day. 


Wlnt  We  Are  Up  Afakst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
REMARKS 

or 

HON .  JAKES  G.  FULTON 

or  PEKMSTLvanu 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  EZPRESBrTAnVB 

Wednetdmw.  Mav  23.  19S1 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  foremost  <yganisatioos  battling 
communian  in  America  today  is  the  AU 
Ameruan  Conference  to 


munism. 

Hie  AH  American  Conference  vras  or- 
ganised several  years  ago  by  54  national 
patriotic,  religious,  veteran,  fraternal, 
civic,  and  labor  groups  with  a  combined 
national  enrollment  of  more  than  50.- 
OOOUKM  members. 

The  general  coonsel  and  director  of 
the  An  American  Coof  eren^  is  Robert 
W.  Hansen,  a  young  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at- 
torney, who  has  a  splendid  background 
in  the  fraternal  and  civic  life  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Hansen,  as  a  student  at  Mar- 
quette University  Law  SebooL  won  the 
Wiaoonain  Inler-OoOegiate  Peace  Ora- 
torical Award;  in  19M  he  was  selected 
by  the  junior  chamber  oi  commerce  as 
Milwaukee's  outstanding  maax  of  the 
year. 

Hansen  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Oanada  as  wdl  as 
abroad.  As  a  former  national  preaident 
of  the  ftrntemal  Order  of  Eagles,  he  has 
addressed  huudieds  of  meettngs  in  all 
parts  of  the  Naticm. 

In  If4t.  with  representatives  of  28 
other  American  mrganiiatlenf ,  he  trav- 
eled around  the  world  with  Dr.  Oeocge 
Dennjr's  Town  Meeting  d  the  Air  to  pro- 
mote peofde-to-people  mdecstandfag 
and  to  learn  a  Itttle  more  about  the  prob^ 
lems  of  tbe  world  In  wfaicb  we  live.jr' 
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It  wss  my  recent  pleasure  to  attend 
the  serenteenth  annual  convention  ban- 
quet of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Fraternal  and  Social  Organizations  at 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  federation,  rcpre- 
senUng  more  than  2.000  Pennsylvania 
fraternal,  veteran,  and  social  organiza- 
tions under  the  capable  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bertram  J.  Murptiy,  a  past  national 
Judge  advocate  of  ihe  Marine  Corps 
League,  heard  a  very  timely  address  by 
Mr.  Hansen  enUtled  What  We  Are  Up 
Against.' 

f  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
Mr.  Hansen's  address  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoBD. 

What  We  Am  Uf  AGAisfsr 
(Addrvw  by  Robert  W.  Hansen) 
■me  groups  you  r«;H^«ent — veterans'  poets, 
fraternal  lodce*.  »a<l  aoclal  dube— are  built 
on  the  foundation  of  family  recreation,  giv- 
ing opportunities  for  wholesome  activities. 
fun,  and  feliowahlp  to  the  whole  family. 
I    In  tindar-lxn  times  such  as  these,  there  Is 
■pectal  need  for  the  clubs  and  associations 
that  five   to  men   and   their   families   the 
chance  to  belong   and  participate   and   do 
tnttigf  together.    As  a  cement  that  holds  to- 
gether the  ramlltes  of  a  community,  dubs 
are  an  important  part  of  the  American  scene. 
.    But  this  variety  and  the  viuilty  of  volun- 
tary, nongovernmental  asaoclatlons  of  men 
ftfwt   women  are   not   a  uniquely   American 
phenomenon.    It  la  probably  true,  as  some- 
one has  observed,  that,  if  you  stranded  three 
'Amerieans  on  a  deaert  island,  the  first  thing 
they   would  do  would   be   to  fcmn   a   club. 
Sometime*.  I  think  he  should  have  added 
that,  in  6  months'  time,  one  of  them  will  be 
'eotnplalnlng  that  a  clique  of  two  is  running 
the  outfit.     But  elsewhere,   as   in   America, 
cluba    and    aesociatlons    identify    tt^e    truly 
demoerstle  society. 

(  Club  and  asaodational  activities  represent 
an  individual's  chance  to  Join  his  individual 
strength  with  Xha  combined  strength  of 
others  to  infltwnce  the  direction  of  com- 
munity and  public  aff<\lrs. 
I  In  a  c<Mnplex  soelfety.  where  problems  are 
■D  big  and  one  man's  chance  to  do  much 
•bout  than  so  small,  clubs  are  as  meaning- 
ful, or  nearly  so,  as  quadrennial  elections  la 
giving  the  average  cltlsen  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate and  work  with  others  as  a  full  part- 
ner in  democratic  living. 

The  free  and  voluntary  association  of  men 
and  women  In  this  great  rainbow  of  varying 
types  of  social  organisations  Identifies  the 
.truly  democratic  nation.     Where  you  find 
this  grsat  array  of  varying  types  of  group 
'  Manflstlnni.  you  stand  on  democratic  soil. 
, Where  such  groupe  do  not  exist  or  cannot 
•xlat   by  reaatm  of  government  repression. 
foa  have  the  isolation  of  the  individual  into 
a  social  atoaenees  that  sets  the  stage  for  the 
all-embracing  and  all-powerful  state.    Stalin. 
Bttlsr.  and  Mussotlnl  Joined  In  recognising 
tbs  sjfntficance  of  clubs  and  fraternal  asso- 
eiattona  to  dsmoeraey  by  making  their  Uqui- 
datum  a  first  eooaideratlon. 
»    It  la  a  particular  pleasure  to  accept  the 
iBVltatkn  of  your  prealdent.  Bertram  Mur- 
phy, aad  your  ascretary.   Carl  Casaone,   to 
ipssik  to  the  leaders  and  repreeentatlvea  of 
tlsi  frattraal.  veterana.  social  a  d  patriotic 
I  ot  rennaylvanla  about  the  All-Amer- 
Noo*  to  Combat  Communism,  a 
of  over  50  natloii.\l  organisations 
VBttad  to  daCaad  America  and  combat  com- 
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k  In  JaBuary  lAftO.  representatives  of  theee 
uHSiilMtlnins  met  at  the  invitation  of  Oeorge 
Qrmlc.  yoUBf  lawyer  from  the  coal -mining 
nt  Braail.  Ind..  then  the  national  com- 
at  the  AflMTlean  Legion  to  form  this 
•oaferenee  on  an  educational,  in- 
fonBatloaal.  and  advisory  basis. 
^  Ma)ar  SM  ilisiiisn's  organiaaUoos.  includ- 
Um  Catholic  War  Veterans  and  the  Jew- 


ish War  Veterans,  are  ^m(>r\^  the  par' icip.i'- 
Ing  groupe;  such  veteran  ornanizat;  1.5  r.  i  « 
been  among  tne  first  to  recognize  th»  li.frr- 
nal  and  external  security  problems  in-  .'.*•'! 
In    world   communism 

Fraternal  and  service  clubs  tnc!urtir;t'  f  :>■■ 
Lions,  Elks.  MfX)8^.  and  Eaples.  pir-:r:p.r- 
in  the  AJl-Amencan  Conference  reci ««!... '.:.^ 
that  such  asscxriations  are  amoni?  *  he  fir  • 
to  be  suppresiMfd  when  the  C^mmui-isrs  -..i&i 
over   in   any  country 

Major  relliflous  orKani/atl'.ns  m  our  N*- 
tlon.  Including  the  Ffderal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  Niu  I'lal  C'^unrll  of 
Catholic  Men,  the  .\:nenc,in  Je-Aish  Com- 
mittee, and  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  are  represented  m  the  con- 
ference for  they  know  thj.t  communrsm  u 
anti-God  on  earth 

Business  and  lab<"ir  nrea.Mzati-r.^  1;.. ".'idl- 
ing the  American  Federation  of  Lab<jr  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women,  the  America.-;  Medical 
Association,  and  the  American  H '^el  .Asso- 
ciation, are  active,  knowmst  that  the  Com- 
munist blueprint  calls  for  the  ending  nf  free 
economic  enterprise  and  the  liquidation  of 
the  free  trade-union  movement.  Teachers. 
represented  by  the  Natinnal  Educetlon  As.v)- 
clatlon.  participate,  recoKnizmg  that  »he 
freedom  to  learn  and  freedom  to  teach  a.'e 
first   victims  of  the  totalitarian   sTatr 

Pennsylvania  is  well  represented  In  the 
offlclPl  council  of  the  .\AC  The  na'u  n^l 
chairman  of  the  conference  Is  Dr  Daniel  A 
PoUng.  of  Philadelphia,  crui'adin.t  edit.)r  'f 
the  Christian  Herald.  Dr  Fredencic  Cur-n 
Fowler,  distinguished  cler^vman  of  this  ci'v. 
is  a  national  vice  chairman,  as  is  Philadel- 
phlan  Lewis  O  Hlnes.  special  repress ntati.e 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Lab<  r  Sec- 
retary of  the  conference  is  W.  C.  "Tom" 
Sawyer,  of  Freedoms  Fuundati^n  at  Valley 
Forge.  Pa. 

Like  the  men  who  wrote  the  An^-enca:. 
Constitution,  these  partlclpattni?  oritaniz.\- 
tlona  are  agreed  on  the  basic  aim  of  elTec- 
tively  combating  world  crmmunism.  even 
though  they  may  differ  or.  where  or  how  that 
menace  can  he  most  efTec'uely  ended  They 
represent  unity,  not  necessarily  uniformity. 
Each  participating  cr'^anizati^^n  is  auton- 
omous, speaks  for  Itself  on  matters  of  con- 
troversial policy  and  worlcs  m  Its  own  field. 
In  Its  own  way,  to  pr^n-.  te  .Americanism  and 
combat  communism  S  me  may  see  this  as 
a  weak.iess.  Thase  who  believe  that  a  free 
nation  and  a  free  w-rld.  wcrklng  together  as 
free  and  voluntary  partners  In  a  common 
cause,  need  not  surrender  freedom  to  defend 
It.  will  see  it  as  a  »jreat  strength 

Our  unity  )f  purp-ise  . irises  fr^m  .1  '.-..ired 
understanding  of  what  we  are  up  ij.i.r-..s-  -^ 
Moscow-directed.  world-wide  C.:'mmu::..s: 
conspiracy  to  divide  free  men.  undermine 
free  nations,  and  dominate  a  wcr'd  by  f  r  ■•^. 
Our  chance  to  live  in  freedom  and  tne  bi..~;" 
values  of  our  civilization  depend  v.p-  ••■  -■•.ch 
awareness  of  the  true  nature  of  'h^  t-  n;::;u- 
nlst  menace  and  the  fronts  on  wh.cii  C  n.- 
munlsts  fight 

Whether  you  see  communism  a^  a  m.;;tt.-y 
threat,  an  economic  system,  a  po.itic.il 
tyranny  or  a  spiritual  chal.enge — ar.d  it  i.s 
all  of  these,  and  more — no  effective  defense 
can  be  developed  against  it  until  vcu.  and 
people  like  you.  reciignize  the  true  nature 
and  exact  pattern  of  operations  o:  the  foe 
that  faces  up  Such  undenst.mding  must  in- 
clude the  realization  that  we  face  a  world 
organization,  centered  in  the  Krem.lln,  >>.- 
ganiaed  to  eliminate  all  oppositioi.  .md  c  :.- 
quer  a  world  by  military  force  and  or^'anized 
subversion 

When  revolution  and  3  years  t  c:::\  .v  ir 
brougbt  the  Communists  to  p<iwer  in  Ri!.>.si  i, 
they  talked  ol  peace  and  justice  ai-.d  a:; 
economic  demcxrracy  In  which  th^r'>  *a.s  '  1 
be  no  class  conflict.  Lenin  said.  "The  stite 
will  be  able  to  wither  away  completely.' 
Life  was  to  be  peaceful  In  the  new  Russia. 


"But.  b»?r  >re  that  can  he,"  suggested  the 
C.-mmies,  "we  must  bring  order  to  r  ur  na- 
Ti.Ti  by  elmMnatm:;  the  enemies  nf  the  new 
crdcr  "  S'lret  po  .ce  and  svimm.iry  trials 
rimblned  *  -  send  lenders  of  nppositinn  par- 
T.ifs  'o  fxilp  or  .-Iberia,  Cei^ters  of  inde- 
;v  1.:,-  •:;;nlt:ng  were  liqulda-ed  Life 
■,.■.;  :if'  '.■f.icefui  a  little  later  on  in  the  new 

L  ^ '.  Ru-sia  i-s  a  backward  co'intry,"  ^aid 
the  Kremli:.  bt«ses,  "surely  we  must  develop 
an  lnd-!.strial  plant  to  m.afee  possible  a 
higher  ,<ita:.„i:ird  '1  living  for  our  people  "  So 
the  sam.e  weapons  of  fear  and  fi  rre  were 
used  'o  build  fartorles.  tram  woilters.  set 
production  qu<ita.s,  and  fill  the  si  ive-labor 
camps.  Surely,  life  would  now  be  peaceful 
in  the  new  Russia 

"Not  with  such  primitive  agitcultural 
methiKl.s  answered  the  Red  ruUrs.  "cer- 
tainly it  IS  neces.sary  that  we  havi  a  mod- 
erni7,ed  and  collectivized  farm  development 
before  the  stare  can  wither  awny  '  So  3  - 
Oi")0  000  land-owning  peasant— kul  iks  they 
called  them — went  to  their  death  m  a  few 
short  years  Mayoe,  now.  10  years  after  the 
revolution,  hie  could  be  pcacefu  In  this 
new  Ru.ssia 

Bit  r.'  '  until  the  m.enace  of  the  Axis 
P  w>r'(  wh-1  encircle  our  land  and  threaten 
o'lr  existence,  has  been  ended."  a  mounced 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Kremlin,  as  the  mili- 
tary state,  secret  police,  and  force  1  ibor  con- 
tmaed  Oenerals  were  purged,  workers 
wr.ipp^d  Into  line,  and  slave-lab  ir  camps 
kept  tilled  But  when  Hitler  and  Ms  hordes 
^-'-p  sn-.  u>hcd  into  total  defeat,  surely  the 
t.-i-.p  had  rime  when  life  would  b<  p>eaceful 
in   "hp   ne*  Rus.sla 

■  N.jt  un'il  the  war  mongertng,  imperial- 
istic democracies  have  been  toppl  'd. "  came 
the  n^w  Kremlin  line,  following  'he  Stalin 
who  had  =aid  that  Russia  coul  1  not  be 
ga:>  '  •  •  *  unless  capitalistic  enctrcle- 
m'T.'  ;.s  liquidated  and  unless  the  danger  of 
f  reign  mil.'ary  attack  has  disappeired."  So 
cam*"  tv.p  iccupation  of  Poland  and  East 
Eur  -p'^  The  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  the  mili- 
tary >upp< :rt  nf  Red  China,  and  the  iggresslon 
in  K.)rpa  Un*il  even  the  bllndi  st  of  the 
blind  must  nee  tha*  life  will  never  be  peace- 
ful In  the  new  Ru.=sia  under  the  regime  of 
those  wh.,  use  fear  .and  force  to  fxercise  an 
expanding  dominion  over  the  t  xlies  and 
souls  of  men. 

This  Is  n^jt  an  easy  lesson  for  ^.merica  to 
learn.  We  are  a  peaceful  pei  ple--liking  to 
let  alone  and  be  let  alone  But  t.>day  we 
must  recognize  what  we  should  always  have 
known — not  only  that  communlsi:i  Is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  a  plan  for  the  d  imlnation 
of  a  world  by  force,  but  also  that  vU  means 
can  never  bring  g,-<xl  results. 

Life  can  never  be  peaceful  for  hjse  who 
att:un  and  maintain  p<jwpr  by  ■  onsptracy. 
fore  and  fear  You  are  never  a  Caesar  to 
bt'cnme  a  Christ.  Y  ju  canno.t  beci  me  a  saint 
bv  beci.niing  a  tyrant  You  c  mnot  use 
tyranny  to  promote  democracy,  for  evil  means 
ca;in(it  be  u.sed  to  reach  a  gixxl  f  iid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  professed  i  r  Intended 
E  il.  t.ie  means  used  become  the  nd  served. 
Pr^ressior.  is  a  matter  of  means  '.sed  estab- 
l..rhing  their  own  direction  and  esult.  All 
who  have  suffered  under  Soviet  tv'ranny  cry 
cut  to  us  to  learn  this  lessen,  and  to  remem- 
ber It  in  combatting  this  evil  that  Is  com- 
i:;  ;:.>.sni  Fur  we  dare  not  use  the ie  weapons 
(t  :-ar  and  terror  to  oppose  comn  unism  lest 
wf  ^:,-  equally  corrupted  and  c  rroded  by 
them 

Treating  crmmunlsm  as  Communists 
w  mid  treat  us  -the  same  rigid  .>anj  disci- 
pline t^.e  same  ruthle--s  elimin:it  ion  of  dij- 
<^  Iter,-,  t.'-e  same  reliance  upon  iaiformity. 
the  sar  e  me  of  fear  and  fore:; — \  ould  wres- 
tle u;  Hit  >  ..ur  op  .).; 'nt'i  cloth,  ng,  leaving 
u-  u  al:  r;n -uUh-i:::?  frcm  th-"  e- 11  force  v.e 
se  N  t  )  -.id  V/e  c.  ;iuol  dc.ond  ireed  ^m  by 
ab.ind<uu!!g  It. 

Though  »e  do  not  p.'^-Ooe  t"  adont  his 
technuiues  or  me.. ..dr.  '.. e  mus:   stuay  and 
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kiK.w  the  enemy  if  we  are  to  repel  his  assault 
upon  us.  More  we  must  analyze  the  strengths 
and  "Aeaknesses  of  world  communism — this 
monclithlc  striKture.  built  with  military 
mcthor's  and  conspiratorial  techniques. 

Lenin  helped  the  lecst  Informed  among  us 
to  cl">  that  when  he  wrote.  "What  we  need 
Is  :r.  army"  For  what  Lcnln  built,  and 
St:.!:.:  perfected.  Is  an  army,  a  military-con- 
splratcrla!  force  that  poses  as  a  political  party 
In  countries  in  which  it  has  not  come  to 
p"i^er 

F  r  only  v.-hen  you  come  to  realize  th.at 
there  i?  r.o  Crmmunl^t  P.:rty  anywhere,  but 
only  ,-.  C  mmi!nl?t  army  everywhere,  do  you 
ki"»o-.v  wr.at  we  are  up  against.  The  Commu- 
nist Party,  in  America  or  elsewhere,  is  not 
a  pcirty  ui  any  .sense  of  that  word.  Every 
time  you  use  the  phrase,  Comm.unlst  Party, 
you  fall  into  a  Kremlin  trap. 

P.';lttical  parties,  in  the  democratic  sense 
of  the  word,  represent  voluntary  as.'^oclatlons, 
seeking  to  persuade  by  rea.scn,  not  compel  by 
force  They  meet  in  the  open,  represent  vary- 
ing fhades  of  cplnicn,  determine  policies, 
and  ag-ee  upon  candidates  to  be  selected  to 
an  electorate  for  approval. 

Meetings  of  the  so-called  Communist  Party 
are  closed  and  secret  gatherings,  attended  by 
persons  using  fake  or  cover  names.  Disci- 
pline Is  ironclad,  with  dissenters  punished 
by  expulsion  or,  If  the  party  has  come  to 
pov.er,  by  death  Policies  are  set  by  one  man 
or  small  t,rcup  of  men  in  Moscow  Such  te- 
crec"  discipline,  and  subservience  to  a  for- 
eign pcv,pr  dLotinguish  the  so-called  Ct^m- 
mu/.tst  Party  in  everj-  particular  fr^m  a  true 
political  party. 

Actur.lly,  this  so-called  Communi'-t  Party 
Is  a  C  .m.muni£t  army  L:i  his  very  helpful 
fccok.  The  Front  Is  Everyinhcre,  Col  W.  R. 
Kintr.er.  of  the  United  States  .■Vrmy.  p  Tints 
out  the  military  structure  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  At  Its  head,  says  Ki-itner.  is 
Generalissimo  StaMn.  using  the  central  com- 
mand, strict  di.scipline,  interchangeability  of 
operating  uniLs.  and  separati^jn  of  leaders 
from  led  to  direct  his  mihtary-type  crgan- 
Lzaticn. 
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:t  Is  that  C.,..mmunists  in  our 


country  are  the  equivalent  of  airborne  troops 
dropped  behind  enemy  lines  to  disrupt  com- 
munications, sabotage  production,  and  para- 
lyse enemy  will  to  resist.  The  fact  that  the 
Commies  do  not  wear  the  uniform  of  the 
Red  army  makos  them  more  di'icult  to  locate 
cr  Identify,  but  it  dees  net  alter  the  nature 
of  their  responsibility,  or  ilieir  role  in  the 
army  of  world  communism. 

C.mmunists  are  not  out  to  effect  reforms 
cr  wm  elections.  They  have  come  to  power 
in  no  ccuntiy  by  dem.txratic  processes.  Even 
in  Soviet  Russia,  they  have  less  than  3.0O0.0OO 
ni:n:~ers.  Their  military  structtire  and  con- 
spirat'  rial  operations  require  a  small,  tightly 
crjiiiv.zed  force,  constantly  purged  of  unre- 
Uatie  elements.  In  a  free  nation  like  ours, 
t;-...r  members  are  planted  or  assigned  where 
tiifT  can  sabotage  production,  undermine  our 
eccn.  my,  and  paral\-ze  our  will  to  resist  So- 
viet aggressions. 

To  recognize  this  structure  of  organiza- 
tic,n  and  its  operating  techniques  is  to  dis- 
sent from  Winston  Churchill's  observation 
that  Soviet  Russia  la  "a  riddle  wrapped  up 
in  a  mystery  Inside  an  enigma."  While 
their  strategy  and  tactics  may  shift  to  adapt 
to  changing  conditions,  their  basic  aim  and 
goal  IS  crystal  clear. 

However  we  may  divide  or  disagree  on 
specific  policies  or  ways  to  combat  commu- 
nism, all  must  be  awiu^  of  the  true  nature 
of  this  Communist  conspiracy  to  dominate 
a  world  by  force,  alert  to  the  activities  of  the 
advance  guard  of  the  Communist  army  that 
is  stationed  among  us  and  anxious,  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  unity  of  the  non- 
Communist  world. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  being  against 
communism,  and  recognizing  It  for  what  It 
is.  It  Is  also  a  matter  of  being  for  free- 
dom, the  right  of  men  and  women  to  live 
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with  liberty  under  law.  With  faith  in  con- 
stitutional democracy  and  the  power  of 
partnership  among  freemen,  let  us  strength- 
en the  military,  economic,  political,  and 
moral  resources  of  the  free  world  so  as  to 
make  impossible  its  overthrow  by  the 
Kremlin. 

W.th  our  American  habit  cf  plunging 
from  the  heighu  of  unrealistic  o::timism 
to  the  depths  of  midnight  b):-»ck  pesL-slmism. 
there  is  reason  to  suggest  that  our  alter- 
natives are  not  reduced  to  gloonl  war  or  ap- 
peafcment  and  to  remember  that  commu- 
nism has  at  its  heart  one  f.i,t.al  weakness. 

With  all  the  agencies  for  influencing  mass 
opinions  that  can  be  marshaled  by  a  totali- 
tarian government,  no  one  has  found  a  way 
to  teach  people  to  love  a  horsewhip  Man's 
inward  a-^piration  is  to  be  free  Soviet  re- 
liance upon  secret  police  methods,  forced 
labor,  .ind  military  might  Ins, ire  Its  altl- 
mate  fsilure.  PeR.sants  cannot  march 
against  armies.  Pitchforks  are  no  match 
f'  r  machine  guns.  Bt:t  when  disaffection 
spreads  to  those  who  point  the  guns  and 
pull  The  triggers,  tyrannies  end. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  the  defections 
of  key  Reds  in  Italy,  loss  by  the  CcmmunLsts 
of  control  over  gr^at  p.res,'?  of  French  l-ibcr, 
the  reduced  Communist  vote  In  every  free 
election  In  West  Eurooe  in  the  past  2  years, 
th?  underground  resi.slance  m  P»d  China. 
the  one-way  trr.fflc  from  the  !?.at?llit3  coun- 
trie.^,  vrr-fled  r?pGrt3  of  mass  dissatis,'ac::ou 
within  Soviet  Russia.  A  grov.-ing  resistance 
to  tyranny  within  Communist  countries  cnn 
be  added  to  rearmament,  economic  recovery, 
and  a  developing  unity  In  the  free  vcrld  as 
another  '^•"'.pon  in  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 

As  more  and  m.ore  of  the  peoples  In  the 
world  come  to  see  that  the  ba.^ic  issue  Is 
that  of  human  freedom  versus  human  slav- 
ery. re.<;istance  "-tiffens  to  this  new  tyranny 
amon^  men — the  econom.ic,  political,  and 
moral  tyranny  that  is  represented  by  the 
nillltary — conspiratorial  organlzn,ticn  of 
w  irld  communism.  Seeins;  comm.unism  as 
tl-.e  great  threat  to  men's  rl^ht  to  seek  pr'o;- 
ress  with  freedom  under  Gcd  brings  free- 
d  ::m  new  allies 

.■\wareness  of  the  true  nature  and  rr~anl- 
zation  of  world  communism  Is  im-K;:Ttant  for 
wliat  is  In  the  hearts  and  m^inds  of  men  can 
ni''an  as  much  as  armies  and  suns  In  deter- 
mining what  is  to  be  in  the  world  of  to- 
morr'^w. 

Three  weeks  anro,  we  introduced  a  Mil- 
waukee audience  to  the  mayor  of  West  Berlin. 
the  beieaa:uered  outpost  cf  the  free  world 
that  is  160  miles  behind  the  iron  curtain 
In  Soviet-held  territory  This  man,  Ernest 
Reuter,  escaped  from  Hitler's  concentration 
camps  to  teach  in  Turkey  during  the  Nazi 
era.  He  returned  to  West  Berin  to  become 
its  mayor  and  an  outspoken  foe  of  Soviet 
tyranny. 

During  the  days  of  the  airlift  Ernest  Beu- 
te',  as  much  as  any  other  single-  person,  per- 
sonified the  will  to  be  free  and  determina- 
tion to  resist  in  a  city  that  had  Itnown  totali- 
tarianism, red  and  black  varietle>s,  first-hand. 

His  visit  to  our  city  was  a  reminder  of  the 
visit  we  had  made  with  the  globe-trotting 
America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  party  to 
Berlin  dvirtng  that  atrlift.  American  planes 
were  leaving  Frankftirt  for  Tempelhof  one 
every  3  minutes,  a  tremendous  demonstra- 
tion of  flying  skill  and  firmness  against 
Soviet  pressure. 

Real  heroes  in  the  Berlin  alilift  were  the 
beaten  people  in  this  battered  city,  the  Arst 
to  fall  should  the  Kremlin  give  the  order  to 
march  westward  in  Europe.  Cut  otr  from  the 
west  except  tar  the  narrow  air  isirridor.  they 
resisted  Kremlin  threats  and  blandishments. 

The  plain  people  of  Berlin  listened  as  their 
maycur  told  them.  "We  are  unarmed  but  we 
are  not  afraid.  We  shall  win  because  otcr 
spirit  Is  stronger  than  theirs."  At  the  free- 
dom rallies  in  West  Berlin,  this  people  gave 
their  answer  to  the  Soviet  aoldilen  stationed 
nearby,    shouting    "freUnU;    frvibett.    trel- 


hjit" — "freedom,  freedom,  freedom."  If 
that  will  to  t>e  free  can  live  and  inspire 
people  in  a  battered  and  besieged  city,  it 
shall  h.e  and  inspire  people  evcrj'Where  In 
the  world,  as  they  come  to  see  the  basic  Iscus 
Involved. 

For  in  the  ftn.%1  analysis.  It  is  those  who 
feel  in  their  hearts  and  souls  this  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  for  tyranny  who  miisi 
b^  depended  upon  to  st.'ind  firm  against  the 
Communist  tyranny. 

You  can  serve  the  common  cause  by  deter- 
mining that  every  club  In  Pennsylvania  and 
every  organir^ation  in  .'Vmcrlca.  as  a  partner 
for  peace  with  freedom,  shall  become  an 
arsenal  for  demdl^acy.  a  fortress  against 
communism  and  a  broadcasting  station  for 
the  right  of  m.en  to  live  with  dignity  and 
self-respect  everywhere  in  the  world. 


GtmiaimisBi  and  D<aa  Achetoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KCH.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

1:1  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "How  Acheson  Urged  Us 
To  Back  China  Reds,"  by  Falton  Lewis. 
Jr.,  published  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
cf  May  11.  1^51. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ia  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 

Hew  AcHtso.N  Uhceo  Da  To  Back  China  Rcds 
(3y    Fulton    Lewis,    Jr.i 

Washington,  May  10. — Secretary  of  State 
Detm  Acheson  apparently  Is  hcpeles&ly 
ienorant  of  communism  in  general  and 
Chinese  Communists  in  particular. 

Heretofore  unpublished  testimony  before 
a  congressional  committee  in  1946  reveals 
that  Acheson  solemnly  assured  Members  of 
Congress  then  that  the  United  States  need 
never  fear  an  attack  by  Chinese  troops. 

A£ked  if  there  was  any  way  the  United 
States  could  have  an  agreement  with  China 
whereby  she  would  not  use  her  arms  against 
us.  Acheson  replied: 

"I  think  we  can  rest  assured  that  tlie 
CtUnese  will  not  do  that.  If  you  mean  that 
the  Chinese  would  attack  us,  I  do  not  think 
so." 

This  is  the  same  diplomatic  genius  who 
now  says  he  is  right  on  Korea  and  General 
MscArthur  is  wrong.  In  this  he  has  tha 
full  support  of  President  Truman  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  George  C.  Marshall. 

And  just  to  prove  that  Acheson  and  the 
State  Department  are  not  the  only  ones 
stupid  about  cooamunism  m  China  and  else- 
where. tlu>  same  testimony — which  to  this 
day  has  never  been  iftade  a  part  at  any 
public  record — reveals  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  shared  AdMson's  Ttews  in 
1»4«. 

In  fact,  the  War,  Navy,  and  State  De- 
partments, with  Marafaall  codding  hU  as- 
sent ftom  his  vantage  point  as  chief  at  ttom 
special  1M«  mission  to  China,  saked  Coo- 
gress  tor  authority  to  arm  and  train  10 
Chinese  Communist  dlvlslona.  Tb«  reasoa 
they  wanted  to  tiss  American  oOcns  and 
American  money  to  train  10  divisions  was 
that  the  Communists  aaiced  them  for  bi^. 
So  ttelp  me.  It's  ail  in  the  reccsd. 

Here  ia  Acheaon's  testimony  oa  this  llttla 
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Mpport  or  Um  W«r  uid  HaTy 

tte  8t»t«  DeT«rtment  has  re- 

to  pimtile  MiTtee  and  ■•- 

to  CklBS-     TtM  ConunimiBt  forces 

tn   th«    type   <rf   orfaatBatkm. 

training,  and  equipment  which  would  tave 
mad*  pnetleftMa  ttatr  tnoueyuTatiop  tnto 
V.i*  new  uoppoaueal  naUooal  array  Tbere- 
i  w  UM  1?"in™'"tt  1— liuri  have  aakad.  and 
GeiMral  Mawfcall  baa  aftwed.  tbat  their  tn- 
t«^^raUoa  wtth  the  other  fcreea  be  praoadad 
bT  a  bflaf  parted  oC  Dslted  Stataa  tralnlnc. 
aod  by  UM  HW^r  ot  mlmimam  qoantttlM 

This  ■■uiiTillibii  ntarAtffmlm  protebty 

Ac^aoB  to  aid  tto  OoMualata  diraetly 

in   tte  opm.     ■•  uaed   cb«  acinc 

lijtrf  haU  w  •  aMiid  tor  hla  piati  to  tratn  and 

equip  Commtjntet  dlvulona  In  China.  The 
£ut«  DepfcTtwMC.  ba  taattftad.  "ha*  very 
great  concern  that  Oencral  llarshallt  taak 
be  faetuutad  to  carryuig  out  the  proyam 
be  baa  iHupowd."  Laaar  to  Ma  taettraony. 
Acbcaon  tald  that  tralnlac  the  CommunUts 
"la  I  mil— plaiTi  la  tbc  niUtary  reorfani- 
aatlon  profrmm  tponaored  by  General  Mar- 
»hall."  aad  that  It  would  be  of  ibe  "greatest 
bcoeM  %o  Ot—  " 

Memtan  of  tlia  eoomtttee  amelled  a  rat. 
howe^ar.  d«ptt«  JlfcMim'a  aaaertlona  that 
tha  vtala  Mm  balaa#id  to  lianhaH  Later 
qucatkKili^  tt» ought  out  the  fact  that  the 
State  DepvtiMaat  wtoCa  the  bUl  ocotatning 
the  pgopoaal  to  arm  and  train  10  Chineae 
Red  ammmi.  **far  tlie  beoem  of  China.'' 

Wtaa  Mfead  «B  June  14.  IMd.  tf  aay  United 
Stataa  oMbmb  ««m  already  hetptng  to  train 

"No."  Tba  «nUfe  to  that  16  Amartean  oAoara 
had  alraadr  haaa  awtt~*^  *o  *^  ^^  Oqbudu- 
ntcts.  ManluiU  had  ordered  the  Americana 
to  get  tflt«tlMr  with  the  Reds  despite  the  fbct 
that  he  had  no  aothorlty  to  do  ao  In  fact, 
be  never  did  gat  avthortty  frooi  Ocmgreaa  to 
help  the  Chineae  Communists  In  any  man- 
ner, afaaoa.  or  t 


A  number  at  Ooacraaamen  are  still  puzsled 
about  what  happened  to  Achcaon's  bill  to  aid 
CoauBHulBt  treopa  tn  China.  After  several 
day*  at  hsarlata  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Coammw  oC  the  Boose,  the  Mil  was  sudden- 
ly burted.  aeevr  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  again. 
Om  umiij  Is  that  the  Chineae  Commu- 
nMs  aant  word  akmc  that  they  could  take 
over  CAIM  wtthowt  the  help  of  Aeheaon  or 
ItoniaO.  At  aaty  rate,  the  State  Oepart- 
meBt"*  tBtvsM  la  China  vanlafaed  wtth 
AiAsaaD's  ■tsTiiil  ttiat  It  woold  be  best  to 
"la*  tte  *mt  saitle  oo  China  before  we  do 
irhasnn  and  Marstian 
anyway.  It  waa  aid  for 
a  fat  fttt-toan  for  the 
tUa  la  the  raai  rsaaon  China 
la  soch  a  ruah.  Atttae 
and  Aehaaon  jumps. 


TWFtdMlTnii 
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XXTBNBION  OP  ROiARKS 


BON.  LOUIS  I.  HELLER 


ATIVSS 
r.  VOf  15.  If  51 

ICr.  eimfc-ir.amoatm* 

ttM  role  «(  th«  Fedeml 

tn  tb»t  procram  wm 

by   the   Booormble 

tlM  abia  Ghatrm«n  off 

•Bd  a  tarauT  Member 


of  the  United  States  Seoale.  Mr  Mead 
£Poke  before  Uie  Sales  Executives  Club  of 
New  York  oo  vfay  1.  Idol.  I  comxnend 
his  address  to  all  my  colleagues: 

Tea  TiOTUAi.  Ti«iw   CowsriB'^Trw  rw  Tirs 

PttSEWT   DCFTNSS    PbOc;*.'.!* 

Mark  Twain  once  pointed  out  tb.<it  a  cat 
Ts.ho  tits  down  on  a  hot  «iove  Ud  roilily 
ipajTM  not  to  do  so  &^s.in  but  'hat  siii''  m<ikes 
the  mJAtake  of  also  thmkuiii  It  da:i~;ei:i.iu^ 
to  alt  down  on  a  coid  «t:ve  lid.  Tlu-  ciit 
draws  a  false  analog;  between  'he  tv  j  iiiuds 
or  stove  Uda  because  thty  iook  aliie  Wf 
should  avoid  drawing  a  almlLar  rali>e  arialogy 
between  the  preaent  de(en-«.'  emer|;ea^4:y  iu>d 
the  emergency  of  World  War  IT. 

Though  the  mdvistrUU  tarr;et«  cf  the  pres- 
8«nt  defense  program  axe  nji  j^  b^h  ajs  ' m^^: 
cf  the  Second  World  Wir.  the  airaln  »hicii 
they  place  upon  our  economy  U  becoming 
severe  at  an  earlier  stage.  We  began  ih,; 
Second  World  War  with  8,000.000  people  un- 
employed, and  In  conj«x}uenoe  the  work 
force  had  fallen  by  only  1  500.000  in  1945 
though  12,000.000  were  tn  unlfom  We  be- 
gan the  current  emergency  period  with  sub- 
stantially full  employment.  There  u  no 
slack  to  take  up.  except  throuch  lender 
hours  and  attracting  more  women  to  the 
labor  lorce. 

Moreover,  the  controls  of  the  Second  W^rld 
War  were  Intended  to  operate  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  until  there  was  a  nx:\:uiry 
dedaton.  whereaa.  the  presej'.t  emergency,  be- 
ing jjelther  tctal  war  cor  peace,  offers  little 
prospect  af  a  qtilck  determlruiUon,  and  the 
controls  that  are  being  established  t.-<l^v 
are  designed  to  deal  with  a  problem  tiiat  u 
expected  to  continue.  In  lu  broad  outlines. 
for  a  decade,  or  a  generation. 

Theae  two  differences  In  the  nature  at  the 
emergencies,  taken  together,  mean  th<it  the 
United  States  faces  a  task  laf  inventing  po- 
litical and  economic  Institutions  which  is  aa 
formidable  as  any  that  has  ever  ccnfront*'d 
us.  We  proved  in  the  Second  World  Wir 
and  are  now  proving  again  that  we  can  solve 
the  problems  of  productton  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  No  nation  has  yet  proved  that 
It  can  convert  Itself  semipermanently  into 
a  military  economy,  adopt  the  economic  con- 
trols that  are  appropriate  to  the  conver- 
sion, and  still  keep  Its  business  enterprise 
private,  free,  and  competitive  it  is  for  our 
generation  to  supply  this  proof. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  in  a  pe- 
cullsx  sense  a  guardian  off  private,  free,  com- 
petltlre  enterprise.  That's  our  responsi- 
bility— It's  our  business.  Wot  only  was  It 
established  to  stop  monopolistic  practices  la 
their  Inciplency.  It  was  set  up  as  a  bi- 
partisan body  with  staggered  tenure  cf  ofttce. 
it  waa  equipped  with  unusual  powers  cf 
fact-gathering  In  order  that  It  might  act  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress  to  keep  abreast  of 
new  threats  to  competitive  private  enter- 
prise and  to  stiggest  new  remedies  as  they 
became  necessary.  No  other  agency  cf  Gov- 
ernment has  been  assigned  this  Job  or  gi'/en 
the  means  to  perform  it.  Today  the  Coars- 
miaslon,  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  C-n- 
greaa,  continues  its  efforts  to  curb  monopo- 
listic practices,  such  as  price-flxlng.  un- 
lawftil  price  discrimination,  tying  contracts. 
and  unfair  practices  such  as  deceptive  ad- 
vertising. It  does  this  not  only  becavise 
'  these  otd  enis  stm  need  to  be  checked  and 
the  law  requires  us  to  do  so,  btit  also  be- 
c-use  some  of  them  are  drags  upon  the  de- 
fense effort  which  atwuld  be  tolerated  today 
*  leai  Chan  rrer.  But  the  principal  measure 
of  the  Oommlsalon's  performance  during 
this  period  wlU  not  l>e  Its  snccess  In  doing 
Its  aecustomed  Job,  but  rather  its  success  in 
piBssulag  the  competltlTC  priTate  enterprise 
system  for  the  deflecting  tendencies  that  are 
Inhertnt  tn  a  vast  mobilisation  for  defense. 
We  are  approaching  this  Job  humbly  and 
wltboot  pat  formulas.  We  bave  the  adran- 
taf*  that  tbs  Presldsat  k  keenly  sirare  that 


competition  would  suffer  If  the  defen;  >  pro- 
.  am  xrre  dc  eloped  without  care  to  p  eserve 
.•  and  he  has,  therefore,  given  Instn.ctlona 
TV?  there  shall  be  conferences  betwe -n  the 
'  :cnss  agencies,  our  Commleaicn,  a^d  the 
I  .partmjnt  of  Juctlcc.  We  have  tts  fur- 
T.irr  advantage  that  the  ISefezuw  Prod  jctlon 
.-■'-*  pr'^vldcs  that  the  defense  agenclc  •■■  shall 
'  r -.r  ir'.th  the  antlmonopoly  agcnc  >es,  of 
■.  h;rh  wf  are  one.  In  awthorlzli^  tj  pes  of 
.  ,,  .  ,^,,.  ».,  -v-<ilch  might  Jeopardize  com- 
■u>    .tii  ..      Thrse  advantages  aisure  u.   =ym- 

;*:'-r  -  £uppcrt  and  machinery  U  work 
•  •.-■..::!  but  do  not  of  themselves  .ell  uz 
■^'.-'M  '  )  do 

Thus  far  we  are  urging  a  few  key  ld<  r.s  n.nd 
I  vant  tn  tell  you  about  them,  the  "^-zt  la 
•■^.r.t  this  ought  to  ba  everybody's  c  cfcn»e 
:->rr-rr!  a  pror^ram  participated  in  ly  big 
iu.i'.nf  .  l::dependent  business,  and  llttie 
tu.-ine'-s  alike  To  place  defense  cc:. tracts 
.•.!th  Ijtt'.e  bxislneas  or  get  emergen  y  ex- 
;  anslci  by  Uttle  business  is  hajder  t-.iin  to 
f'  the  )cb  through  large  enterprises  alcne, 
r,':t  It  Is  the  only  way  to  use  all  our  r muscle. 
>'  r°oT7fr  It  i^  the  only  way  to  mail;'  sure 
•"..::  :.":e  dcfenje  program  shall  not  so  'listort 
•.'!♦*  economy  a.s  to  bring  us  out  of  the  enaer- 
L—n"y  either  with  an  excessive  ccncent-atlon 

I  f  economic  p.iwer  or  with  excessive  G'  vem- 
merr  rontrni  designed  to  limit  or  revei'*  the 
c  incentrstlng  tendency 

9ecr;nd.  the  needs  of  defense  shcrtld  be 
r.pt  Tc  fpj-  as  poseible  by  indiistrlal  exr-an- 
'-n  Only  if  we  C2.n  meet  a  large  pirt  of 
'.tfcnr.p  requirements  from  new  prodnctlon 
nn  we  hope  tn  get  rid  of  allocatlom ,  prl- 
.Uies.  and  price  controls  before  th<y  are 
;  crmaner.tly  ^ullt  Into  our  economy.  And 
•..'^-'.t  »-e  hope  to  do. 

Third  since  we  start  without  a  rese-ve  of 
ni-^npi  wer  and  with  scarcities  of  Imp'  rtant 
b?«--lo  materials,  the  expansion  shouk  em- 
p!  y,  so  far  as  poasible,  new  techn  ilogy. 
rechnclosry  that  saves  or  prevents  wa  te  of 
;..N)r  and  materials.  This  means  tha-  spe- 
r:.\\  ircfT.tlves  should  be  provided  fcr  the 
.-prnrrtiUe  kind  of  technolosflcal  de  elop- 
mtnt  aiid  that  special  care  should  be  'aken 
to  urcover  technological  possibilities  that 
;ire  In  *he  hands  of  those  who  cannot  cr  will 
r. -t  develop  them  quickly.  It  msani  too. 
•r.at  the  pooling  of  technology  ahoij:d  be 
rn-ourased  where  there  Is  a  danger  th  it  the 
.«'par.ite  ownership  of  complementary  new 
developments  may  prevent  them  from  being 
adequately  used. 

Throufrh  measures  such  as  these,  bo'  h  the 
Feverity  and  Ltie  duration  of  controls  (  \n  be 
minimised.  This  will  be  a  great  adv;  ntage 
during  the  period  of  the  defenae  effi  rt;  It 
will  mean  higher  living  standards  wh<  n  the 
;  e>.ce  Is  assured  for  all  our  people. 

There  Is  also  need  to  make  the  « ntrols 
'hat  are  applied  fair,  simple,  and  efl  ctlve. 
Our  commission  is  not  a  control  agen(  y  and 
has  no  desire  to  try  to  usurp  the  fur  ctlons 
(  f  other  agencies.  However,  It  Is  alrea  ly  de- 
veloping programs  of  friendly  aid  whkh  give 
tis  some  lnflv;ence  upon  the  trend  of  vents. 
W"  are  helping  to  make  the  orders  if  the 
N  itional  Production  Atrthority  effect  ve  by 
making,  at  NPA's  request.  lnd\istry-wlMe  .sur- 
vr-s  of  compliance  with  these  orders.  Such 
surveys  not  only  contribute  to  the  ei  force - 
n^.ent  cf  sound  orders  but  also  enable  NFA 

I I  Identify  more  quickly  any  portions  i  f  such 
orders  that  may  be  unworkatde  or  .mfalr. 
Two  such  surveys  have  already  been  mder- 
taken  and  others  are  In  Immediate  pr  )spect. 

We  are  also  helping  to  make  the  orders 
of  OPS  more  appropriate  by  supplirlng  a  sohd 
basis  of  Information  upon  which  these  orders 
can  be  founded.  Eric  Johnston  ann  ^unced 
en  April  23  that,  after  certain  price  tdjtist- 
menu  have  been  made,  further  pr  ce  In- 
creases will  be  allowed  only  In  Int  urtrlea 
whose  profits,  on  the  average,  are  le:  s  than 
85  percent  of  their  profits  tn  certali  peak 
years  since  the  Second  World  War.  I  or  this 
sort  of  program  to  work,  tjiere  mtisl   tie  an 
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accurate  knowledge  about  rates  cf  profit,  and 
this  knowledge  mu.^t  cover  all  kinds  of  en- 
terprises, big  and  little,  urban  and  rural.  In- 
tegrated and  not  Integrated  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  supplies  most  of  the  profit 
dara  upon  which  this  program  relies. 

We  fcecan  to  collect  financial  statistics  be- 
fore the  S"cnnd  World  War  and,  together 
with  the  S?curltles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sli  n.  have  acted  as  the  Government's  agency 
to  p-ovide  summary  balance-sheet  and  In- 
c-^me-!=tatement  data  every  quarter  since  the 
beginning  of  1947.  The  program  bes^n  mod- 
estly, to  ccver  manufacturing  Industries 
only. 

Before  tlie  present  emergency  began  these 
figures  about  manuJacfuring  profits  were 
pr;vln^  their  worth.  They  have  been  the 
Government's  only  reliable  source  of  infor- 
maticn  about  the  profits  of  small  business. 
They  have  given  businessmen  in  any  line  of 
manufacturing  the  opportunity  to  compare 
their  own  operating  results  with  those  of 
other  concerns  In  the  same  line,  and  with 
those  cf  other  concerns  of  the  same  size.  In 
order  to  locale  points  where  performance 
might  be  Improved.  They  have  informed 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  about  the 
trend  of  business  sales  and  profits,  and  have 
been  the  largest  single  source  of  estimates  by 
the  Department  cf  Commerce  about  t^.e 
trend  of  the  national  income.  They  have 
assi.ited  the  Federal  F.eserve  Board  In  Its 
analysis  of  bank-loan  expansion  and  have 
thus  contributed  to  the  use  of  selective 
credit  controls  to  curb  inflation.  Now  they 
are  becoming  the  basis  upon  which  the  In- 
dustry divisions  of  OPS  determine  the  trend 
of  sales  and  profits  In  particular  Industries. 
We  are  receiving  a  growing  number  of  re- 
quests to  make  special  tabulations  of  data 
for  the  price-control  agencies.  At  the  re- 
quest cf  these  agencies,  we  are  also  expand- 
Ina  cur  reports  to  cover  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  since  there  Is  no  other  source  of  data 
about  profits  In  distribution.  It  Is  inevi- 
table that  with  the  growing  demands  on  this 
reporting  program  it  wlU  become  more  de- 
tailed, more  comprehensive,  and  more  care- 
fully accurate.  It  will.  thus,  become  more 
use:ul  to  businessmen  as  well  as  to  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Our  reporting  program  has  been  repeatedly 
prased  by  the  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  who  suf>ervised  it.  Moreover,  com- 
parison cf  our  estimates  made  about  three 
months  after  the  close  of  a  quarter  with  the 
figures  which  become  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  3  years  later 
shows  a  degree  of  acciiracy  much  higher  than 
either  we  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
expected.  On  net  income  before  taxes,  for 
example,  our  total  for  1947  was  within  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  total.  We  are  proud  of  our  record 
and  we  Invite  criticism  from  every  inter- 
ested source. 

The  facts  as  to  the  present  revision  are  as 
follows : 

We  have  long  desired  to  make  reports  in 
greater  detail  than  is  possible  with  the 
sample  we  have  used.  Accordingly,  on  our 
initiative  and  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we  have  drawn  a 
new  sample  of  manufacturing  corporations 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  first  time  in  the 
report  for  the  second  quarter  of  1951.  It  Is 
not  expected  that  this  sample  will  appre- 
ciably increase  the  accuracy  of  our  national 
totals  because  they  are  already  very  accurate. 
It  IS  expected,  however,  that  the  sample  will 
allow  US  to  report  accurately  the  profits  of 
more  industries  than  we  now  feel  justified  in 
reportln?.  and  will  allow  us  to  report  sepa- 
rately the  profits  of  large  and  small  corpora- 
tions within  each  major  industry,  whereas 
we  now  can  make  such  separate  reports  by 
size  only  for  manufacturing  as  a  whole. 

The  use  of  facts  to  deflate  political  contro- 
versies is  a  slow  process,  but  it  does  take 
place.     Today  employers  and  labor  unions 


would  not  think  of  settling  a  controversy 
about  wages  by  conflicting  aiaertlona  about 
the  trend  of  the  cost  of  living.  Instead  they 
use  the  cost-of-living  index  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  and  thus  start  their  dis- 
agreements from  certain  solidly  agreed  facts. 
Sj  long  as  profits  are  controlled.  It  will  b3 
Important  to  give  the  PederU  Trade  Com- 
mission's financial  reports  tlie  same  status 
a.<!  those  given  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Acbieyements  of  Wcmen's  Army  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSF  ROGERS 

or    M  VSS.ACHUE  Er-s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  iENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ejitend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Newsweek  magazine 
of  May  21.  1951: 

Sinews  of  Wah 

(The  Women's  Army  Corps  psissed  Its  ninth 
birthday  last  week.  Karen  Salisbury  of 
Newsweek's  Washington  staff  reports  on  the 
Corps  achievements.) 

For  Col.  Mary  Agnes  Hallaren  the  sun- 
baked training  center  at  Fort  Lee.  Va. 
(near  Petersburg  (.  is  the  h3me  base  of 
her  1 1  .OOO-strong  Women's  Army  Corps. 
Here,  where  the  cream  of  the  Quart srmaster 
Corps  spent  millions  of  man-hours  picking 
up  butts  and  matchsticks.  WAC  recruits  go 
tlirough  a  stiff  8  weeks  of  biisic  training. 
Last  week,  as  the  corps  celebrated  its  ninth 
birthday,  the  center  braced  Itself  for  the  hard 
job  of  tripling  Itself  In  the  next  year. 

Though  the  training  center's  mission  is  to 
mold  the  girls  into  soldiers,  the  Wacs  call 
it  Hallaren's  School  for  Young  Ladies,  after 
their  former  schoolmarm  boss.  Instructors 
must  refer  to  recruits  as  ladles  or  women,  al- 
though "plnhead"  and  "Minnie  "  (for  Minnie 
Mouse  and  her  big  shoes)  occisionally  slip 
out.  A  stiff-backed  sergeant  "welcomes"  the 
girls  at  the  train,  carries  their  bags,  and 
ushers  them  politely  into  a  station  wagon. 

MOTHBALL   FLEET 

Once  on  the  campxis.  thim.'s  change  as 
some  500  uniformed  Wacs  introduce  1.500 
young  ladies  to  the  Army.  Half  the  in- 
structors are  wartime  WAC  oCicers  recalled 
from  civilian  life.  Often  in  their  forties, 
they  have  been  nicknamed  tae  "mothball 
fleet."  The  rest  are  young  oClcers  recently 
commissioned  from  the  ranks,  or  through  a 
small  (200-a-year)  special  coKege  program. 
The  highest  rankers,  including  the  com- 
mandant. Lt.  CoL  Ruby  Hermi.n.  are  almost 
all  ex-teachers. 

The  average  recruit,  about  20  ysars  old 
(average  oQcer,  36*.  is  a  stocky  127  pounds  at 
5-foot-4,  and  has  finished  high  school.  With 
a  minimum  required  intelligence  score  of 
80  AGCT  (Army.  70).  but  an  average  of  100, 
they  are  a  good  clip  above  their  male 
counterparts. 

Many  come  from  the  Midw(»t.  Ten  per- 
cent are  Negro.  And  some  cf  ^he  girls  come 
from  broken  homes  where  cpportunity  is 
small.  Often  their  reason  for  joining  Is  am- 
bition for  more  education  or  a  better  chance 
at  life. 

"For  many,  this  Is  the  first  real  home 
they've  had. '  an  officer  remirked.  "where 
people  really  care  about  them,  and  where 
they  get  their  first  taste  of  stcurity.* 

BAC  AIVD  BBOOBI 

In  appreciation,  the  •trooiw"  take  hold 
from  the  first  day  at  ttgenna-  training  and 


sail  through  with  llttie  of  the  OI's  tradi- 
tional grousing.  In  2^^  years  of  the  center's 
life,  only  125  of  more  than  9.000  graduates 
have  been  turned  back  to  civilian  life. 

Girls  axe  tumbled  Into  regular  a-»tory 
ba.:Tacks — 16  to  20  to  a  squad  room.  They 
learn  to  GI  the  floors,  scour  the  wash-basin 
faucets,  and  bring  the  toes  of  their  issue 
shoes  to  a  mirror-like  sheen.  They  are  all 
members  of  the  "bag  and  broom  brigade" — 
policing  the  company  area  by  picking  up 
everything  which  can't  be  moved  or  painUd. 

They  learn  to  keep  their  eqtilpment  In 
precise  order,  A  single  item  out  of  place 
means  a  "gig"  (demerit),  and  too  many  of 
theie  mean  restriction  to  quarters  or  special 
"details."  They  learn  to  march  precisely — 
at  first  with  a  faint  feminine  waltzing,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  training  cycle  with 
a  mere  military  stride,  picking  up  their 
Little  Abners  (the  regulation  heavy  work 
shoes  i   decisively. 

Interminably,  they  march  to  classes  on 
everything  from  organization  of  the  Army. 
military  justice,  and  citizenship  to  military 
customs  and  courtesy.  An  added  starter 
for  the  Wacs  is  a  course  in  "social  con- 
cepts'' where  questions  of  {leraonal  behavior 
and  sex  are  discussed. 

H.MID  Ta&I?fIJTO 

Clrls  get  a  course  in  "weapons  familiar- 
ization" where  they  study  the  .45  automatic 
pistol,  the  M-1  .30-caliber  rifle,  the  M-2 
J22-callter  rifle,  and  the  M-1  .30-callber  car- 
bine. If  they  wish  to,  they  may  ^e  the 
carbine  on  the  rifle  ranje.  All  but  a  few  usu- 
ally want  to.  and  most  do  svu-prL^lngly  well. 

Toward  the  end  of  their  training,  they 
spend  a  week  on  bivouac,  living  In  a  field 
camp,  wearing  fa  agues  and  helmet  liners. 
They  wash  In  their  steel  helmets,  pitch 
tents,  march,  study  mapmaklng.  and  crawl 
through  the  infiltration  course,  but  with- 
out machine-gun  fire  whistling  overluad. 

After  this,  they  are  ready  for  graduation 
and  an  assignment  with  the  Army.  This  ia 
determined  by  aptitude  tests.  WAC  Jobs  In- 
clude more  than  one-third  of  all  Army  taaks 
and  cover  everything  from  office  work  to 
cartography,  telegraphy.  Intelligence,  mili- 
tary policing,  dental  and  medical  technician 
jobs,  and  motor  transport  work.  (Fort  Lw 
Wacs  have  their  own  motor  pool  and  do  all 
repairs.  I  More  than  half  of  all  Wacs  end 
up  in  personnel  and  administration,  with 
the  next  largest  percentage.  15.77,  going  into 
the  Medical  Corps.  One-fifth  of  them  go 
overseas. 

B3fore  taking  up  theae  Jobs,  Wacs  usually 
go  to  regular  Army  technical  schools,  where 
they  are  consistently  at  tbe  top  of  the  class. 
And  the  biggest  proof  of  their  success  is  that 
Colonel  Hallaren  can't  begin  to  fill  requests 
of  commanders  for  her  young  ladies. 

THE  LrrrLz  coloitkl 

Short  like  her  two  predecessor  WAC  com- 
manding officers — Oveta  Culp  Hobby  and 
Westray  Battle  Boyce — Colonel  "Pee  Wee" 
Hallaren  barely  reaches  the  5-foot  height  re- 
quirement of  the  corps.  To  make  up  for 
this,  she  piles  her  hair  up  in  braids  in  a 
high  coronet. 

Massachusetts  bom.  she  was  the  eldest  of 
six  children  In  a  modest  Catholic  family. 
Early  in  life,  she  found  out  how  to  meet 
emergencies.-  Once,  at  the  age  of  19  whlla 
vacationing  near  TellowBtone  National  Park, 
her  money  was  stolen.  She  continued  her 
hiking  trip,  washing  dishes  to  make  expenses 
and  sleeping  out  of  doors  in  a  single  blantet. 
After  she  became  a  teacher,  she  enjoyed 
going  off  by  herself  every  siunmer.  "to  thtnJc 
and  to  refresh  my  soul."  hiking  all  over 
America  and  Europe,  climbing  mfwintalns — 
the   Andes — and   striding   through   }iingles. 

In  1942,  when  the  Women's  AuzlUary 
Army  Corps  was  set  up,  llary  Hallaren  quit 
her  teaching  Job  and  Joined  the  Army,  rUUig 
quickly.    She  took  the  first  group  af  Waace 
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to  DacUiBd.  ux!  after  the  Corrm  was  retn- 
1acr»t«d  u  tiM  WAC.  ttM  becaixM  WAC  SUff 
Dtraetor  In  Burope  On  May  7.  1»47.  ab* 
auccMdcd  Coloa«l  Boyoa  as  WAC  command- 
iDff  ottcer. 

airo  rcdrosKK 


Is  her  9  r«*n.  Colonel  Hallarcn  has  aecn 
the  eorpa  eonM  a  kmfc  waj.  Since  the  Bevo- 
luttno.  tbt  United  SUtae  Army  had  stub> 
toomly  foufht  tbe  uae  of  women  In  unllorm. 
Kven  Army  noTMa  were  maligned  aa  little 
better  than  eaaap  foUowera  wtken  they  were 
oOctaUy  orfuilaed  in  1001.  During  tbe  First 
World  War.  Oen.  John  J.  Pershlnf  aaked  for 
•ome  wtaiam  telephona  opcratora  overaeaa, 
but  a  women's  oorpa  was  considered  unwise. 

Between  wan.  after  preasure  from  women's 
groapa.  the  Army  reluctantly  named  a 
Olrector  of  Women's  Relations,  but  It  took 
cnre  that  aha  had  nothing  to  do.  In  1930.  the 
th«n  CbM  (tf  Stall  Douglas  liacArthur 
abolished  the  Job.  In  tbu  period,  the  Army 
coBduetad  severmi  exbauatlve  studio  of  the 
pcoMam  of  women  in  uniform  but  did  noth- 


Wlth  the  approach  of  the  Second  World 
raaantative  brm  Notraai  Rockes 
of  MasMChuaetU.  a  stanch  supporter  of 
women's  rights  and  jvcrogatlTea.  Informed 
the  Armj  that  she  waa  planning  to  Introduce 
laglBlatlon  calling  for  tbe  enlistment  of 
WQoaMt.  ff"«>«"g  at  thia  Invasion.  Army 
eblcta  did  tJtetr  best  Xo  sabotage  the  pro- 
poaal.    A  hlfh-ranklng  officer  bluntly  said: 

"It  to  not  tlM  Army's  mlaalon  to  provide  an 
ontlat  far  tHe  energlaa  of  a  group  of  unoccu- 
pied and  tadrpendent  women,  however  patrl- 
oite.**  Tbe  IVsTy.  tbe  B\ireau  of  the  Budget. 
and  Um  Army  IVurae  Corpe  alao  fought  the 
plan.  But  Mrs.  Booaaa  continued  to  preas 
for  It.  TlM  draft  of  young  men.  taken  from 
dTttlan  Ufa  la  peacetime,  aided  her. 

Beean  days  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Cblef  of 
Staff  Oaorgt  C.  Maraball  shook  his  finger  at 
an  aadMaai.  *^  want  a  women's  corps  right 
away  and  I  don't  want  any  ezcuaea."  The 
Amy  mbmltted  Ita  plan — not  a  very  good 
oaa  w  It  tvmad  oat  when  tbe  WAAC  waa 
toread  to  raarganlaa  aa  the  WAC — and  Urs. 
Boana  i^oiptly  Introduced  tt  in  the  form  of 
a  bm.  llad-raead  oacers  testified  for  it.  and 
oa  May  1«.  IMa,  tt  became  Uw.  At  tbe  hear- 
ing, ooa  Confraaaman  suggested  that  the 
WAAO  mtfM  become  a  matrimonial  agency. 

OoL  Dob  ftUth  woa  drafted  to  run  the 
ftrat  tralatng  center  at  Fort  Dee  Ifolnee. 
Iowa,  an  old  cavalry  poat.  Nine  large  stables 
were  hurriedly  ounverted  into  barracks.  On 
a  hot.  alMicy  morning  in  July  to  the  pop  of 
iMlta.  tiM  first  women's  training  c«n- 
oAelally  opened. 

iBO  women  were  fitted  out  in  tent- 
lllw  milfiai  (tiM  Quartermaster  Corpa  had 
anticipated  an  army  of  lady  glanta)  and 
htgh-crafwned  "Hobby  hata."  Nonchalantly 
they  took  thair  shou  in  the  arm.  while  a 
puwdad  Amy  sergeant  stood  by  with  a 
bottle  of  ff^'^^g  salu.  Reluctantly,  one 
tostruetor  admitted  that  "the  women  learn 
toon  In  a  day  than  my  squads  of  men  used 
to  laam  in  a 
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mat,  ACcrPTAWOt 


vere  shunted  all 
tte  world  to  serve  with  United  States  troops. 
At  flrat  they  were  used  only  aa  clerks,  tele- 
eparatora.  drivers,  and  cooks.  But 
artlBelal  leatitctlona  soon  broke  down. 
Tba  Wiea  itappad  Into  poattiana  aa  eryptog- 
aferport  teww  oparatora.  and  hun- 
oC  othOT  mlUtary  oeeupatlona.  Aa  they 
la  aaportaaee.  tbey  atoo  grew  in  slae. 
a  warttma  stjanfth  erf  06.000  (their 


«Bfalr  pfUbUelty  and  a  rsaultant 

ta  raommng.  tbe  WAC  won 

Army  cosamandnra.     In 

IMS.  tt*  WAC  baeame  a  part  of  the 

Today,    one-third    erf    the 

rest,  raservlsti. 

toMatraUon  Into  t^e  permanent  mlH- 

Mraeture  waa  a  greal  victory,  for  tbe 


WAC  had  to  overrome  pir'udl'-*"  both  nir.nns? 
brass  hats  and  tne  community  aa  a  while. 
A  spot  survey  ;n  the  corps'  early  days  sihr/ifd 
that  70  percent  at  enlisted  men  dJd  not  want 
thetr  sisters  Vi  be  Wars. 

MIUTAIT     CCILK 

The  WAC  learned  to  handle  this  problrm 
wisely  by  what  It  called  the  defensive  uffen- 
Btve."  Port  Lee  WAC  recruits  are  aclvued: 
"Some  of  the  soldiers  you  meet  w:r.  :  Wis 
your  being  in  the  Army  and  won  t  'r.es.-...*e  :•> 
tell  y "JU  so  •  •  •  They  may  n  *.  ilAa-. s 
be  poUte  about  the  matter.  •  '  •  Don  c 
argue:  you  11  gain  nothing  J-y  It  •  •  • 
There  is  only  one  way  to  c-(.)e  with  ;t:  Use 
defensive  strategy.  Defensive  strategy 
•     •     •    Is  keeping  quiet  " 

Hard  as  It  may  have  been  tc  ketp  Sil^nt, 
the  strategy  worked.  One  Army  commander 
who  had  fought  bitterly  to  keep  Wa.,-  rt 
his  prjet  (he  went  so  far  a.«  to  issue  .i  i  :.:,' 
list  of  special  restrictions  for  Wacs,  Includ- 
ing one  forbidding  them  to  smile  wh->r.  s.i- 
lutlng)  pleaded  for  more  after  he  had  seen 
how  well  they  fitted  In.  Enlisted  men  de- 
cided that  It  was  pleasant  to  have  dirls 
around,  though  they  put  restraints  on  lan- 
guage. 

rCTtniE    RESEKVIS 

Now  that  the  WAC  has  conclusively  rr-vp-i 
itself,  many  feel  that  the  Army  shou.d  m.iite 
rjuch  wider  use  of  women.  According  to 
Army  studies.  1.500.000  women  could  be  uiwd 
in  a  force  of  7.500,000.  "Classification  ex- 
pertii  have  found  that  there  are  actually  40*5 
noncombatant  Jobs  which  can  be  performed 
by  women,"  Colonel  Hallaren  has  pointed 
out.  This  la  about  two-thirds  of  all  .\rmy 
specialties,  the  rest  being  combat-connected. 
She  hopes  that  more  and  mtTe  women  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opp<jrtunlty  to  serv«» 
their  country.  "After  all."  she  savs  "the 
largest  manpower  reserve  the  United  States 
has  in  these  troubled  times  is  woman  power  " 


A  Profram  for  Victory  aad  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKfS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  oidiam* 
IN  THE  HOUSJl  OF  REPRBSENT.\TI\T:3 

Thursday,  May  24.  1951 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  text  of  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  O.  K.  Arm- 
sTitONO.  of  Missouri,  at  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  Mittwest  Confer- 
ence at  Tulsa.  OUa.,  May  12.  19,51. 

Although  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body.  Mr  Armstrong  has 
demonstrated  an  unusually  keen  per- 
ception of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Congress  in  attempting  to  steer  the 
course  of  America  through  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  world. 

Congressman  Armstrong  recently  re- 
turned from  a  personal-inspection  visit 
to  the  Far  East,  including  Korea.  His 
findings  on  that  tour  are  discussed  at 
lenifth  in  the  remarks  he  delivered  at 
the  Tulsa  meeting  and  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  his 
concltisions. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Afjisttcincs  address 
follows : 

A   PSOGBAM   roa  ViCrOBT   and   PlACS 

(By  Hon.  CX  K.  AaMarmcNc) 

Chairman  Oabrlelaon.  members  of  the  Re> 

publican    National    Committee,    and    fellow 
Americans,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  privilege 


of  the  floor.  It  has  be«n  ruggtste*:  that  I 
brin^'  y.>u  a  brief  report  on  my  rcc  nt  visit 
to  the  Far  Ear',  with  some  of  my  o^  n  c pin- 
ions .1=;  to  wh.u.  we  Republicans  mlg  it  do  to 
es».ih!ish  a  practical  and  worltable  po  ley  that 
•w:;i  -.vm  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  t  lat  Tfar- 
i'  r:.   area  ';f  the  world. 

I  do  n-t  come  before  you  poslr. ,,'  a.s  an 
f'Xper'  Some  -f  my  colleagues  In  .'o;:ii4ress 
.-^■i^gested  when  I  left  Wa-shlngtcn  "When. 
you  re'.urn  you  will  ccn.sldcr  yoursel  an  au- 
thority ois  the  Far  East."  I  assure  you  I  do 
not.  i  am  reminded  of  the  time  I  went  to 
dellv«T  a  C'  mmencement  addrers  nt  a  small 
high  5':h -ol  d'j-An  In  the  delightru  Cc^iiks 
count.-y  south  of  where  I  live.  I  was  walltirg 
up  ."ir.d  d'-;w-n  in  front  of  the  Utile  school- 
house  wc;ic!erl:~.g  what  I  could  say  o  tlit-se 
graduates  when  a  Uttle  near-sigh' ed  lady 
Irintced  at  me  from  under  her  ton  :et  and 
a,s.iced,      "Are     you     the     superiatenoent     of 

I  S:>w  5he  had  mistaken  me  fcr  ,  omeone 
else  ^,,i  I  said,  "No.  I  am  not  the  uperlr.- 
ter-dent  of  sch.xils.  I  am  Just  a  vlsltt  r  here  " 
She  !  olced  at  me  for  a  moment  lor  j;er  and 
Slid,  "Well,  I  should  have  known  y  u  ain't 
=  rc.'irt  enough  for  that." 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  smart  enough  o  know 
the  .answers  to  the  big  problems  coni  routing 
us  In  Korea.  Japan,  and  China.  I  an.  caly  a 
:reshman  In  Congress.  But  I  am  tryiiig  to 
lea.-r.  For  example,  on  my  first  day  a  Ccn- 
sre.ss  I  walked  out  in  front  of  the  House 
Office  Building.  I  wanted  to  get  to  tl  e  State 
Department.  I  asked  a  gentleman  s  andlng 
nearby,  who  looked  like  he'd  been  around 
C'Jii^ress  a  long  time,  "Do  you  get  to  the 
State  Department  by  going  down  Cc  nstitu- 
tiuii  .\venue  and  turning  right?" 

Oh.  no, '  he  answered,  "you  get  to  the 
State  Department  by  going  to  Harvi  rd  and 
turning  left." 

I  went  to  the  Far  East  to  try  t)  learn 
sijme thing  first-hand  of  conditions  n  that 
*ar  area  I  wanted  to  help  our  par  y  con- 
struct a  poeiuve  program  In  foreign  afla^rs. 
S^riuu-siy,  1  say  to  you  party  leadt  rs  and 
woricers  from  ail  over  the  United  Siates,  I 
do  u<A  think  that  we  Republicans  can,  or 
s.'vio'id,  win  the  elections  In  1953  in  ur  dls- 
irict^s.  our  States,  and  throughout  he  Na- 
tiwti,  merely  because  of  the  mistake  of  the 
iippixsition  party.  True,  in  both  c  imeatic 
Hiid  foreign  aSalrs,  the  mistakes  of  his  ad- 
ministration have  piled  up  mounta  .i  high. 
But  we  must  have  a  positive,  consiructive 
prois'ram.  one  that  makes  sense  to  th<  people, 
111  order  to  win. 

I  suKgest  as  the  embodiment  of  tiat  pos- 
itive constructive  program  this  mot  o;  "The 
Republican  party,  the  party  of  prog  ess  and 
{)ertce.' 

In  this  brief  report  let  me  emphasize  that 
la.st  word  of  the  motto,  "peace  '  Tbe  pe'jpie 
r.-e  a.sJc;nK  anxiously,  angrily.  "Are  we  doomed 
t.i  perpetual  war.  with  all  its  costs  an  i  lo^^es? 
Can  we  never  have  peace  as  past  get erauona 
knew  it?  ' 

C  -rtamly  If  this  Nation  and  the  t  orld  are 
ever  to  have  a  Ju&t  and  lasting  pea  e  again 
it  wii;  be  because  of  new,  firm,  work;  ble  p>.il- 
ii  les  based  upon  justice  and  honor  instead 
•  f  expediency  and  appeasement.  Ti  formu- 
late and  announce  thoae  policies  low  b<e- 
CMH'.es  the  pressing  task  of  the  Re  .ublican 
Party. 

Mr  Congressman,  how  can  we  vln  this 
Korean  war  as  quickly  as  poaaible  i  nd  with 
the  lobS  of  as  few  Uvea  as  possible  '  That 
l.s  x'-.e  question  that  stands  out  In  1  undreda 
t  f  letters  that  come  to  my  desk  da;  by  day. 
I  made  an  earnest  eflort  to  find  th  •  answer 
to  that  question,  on  my  recent  trip 

You  m.iy  be  Interested  to  kno^  that  I 
mads  the  trip  In  company  with  *  young 
Member  of  Congress  from  South  :arollna. 
If  you  have  any  doubts  as  to  his  political 
party.  Ill  tell  you  his  fuU  name  Is  Wiixum 
Ju«NiNGs  BaTAN  Qpai*.  Actually,  ve  went 
l:\  a  spirit  of  biprfmsan  cooperation  And.  I 
iira>:  add.  *e|3a«|cur  own  way,  so  *e  couid 


be  free  agents  with  no  strings  attached  to 
our  observations  and  our  conclusions. 

For  a  little  more  than  3  weeks,  we  visited 
Japan,  toured  the  military  Installations  and 
battlefields  of  Korea,  and  Inspected  the 
strength  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  forces 
on  F(,rmosa.  We  flew  over  the  battlellne. 
watching  the  planes  dropping  their  napalm 
bomT-  V,e  stood  with  the  artillery  as  the 
batteries  sent  their  shells  screaming  toward 
the  enemy.  We  watched  the  tanks  firing  at 
close  rai.ee.  We  talked  to  scores  of  high 
rankin::  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service. 
includmz  G^n.  Douglas  M.icArthur.  General 
Rlde'av.  and  General  Stratemeyer  We 
talked  also  to  scores  of  American  GI's,  our 
own  boys  from  States  all  over  the  tJnion.  We 
gained  an  accurate  cross-section  of  their 
opini'.ns.  Three  things  struck  us  squarely  In 
the  f.-^ce  as  we  saw  the  grim  fighting  m  Korea  • 

Fi.'st.  this  l3  the  dirtiest.  b:o<xiiest.  and 
m-i.-t  ir.hi;m3n  war  in  history.  Its  losses  are 
the  t'reatesl  for  the  number  of  men  engaged. 

Sc— o^id.  our  toys  are  fighting  bravely  in 
the  hope  they  might  s.ceedily  win  the  war. 
despite  the  handicaps  forced  on  them  by  our 
short-sighted  policies. 

Third,  th:?  Is  an  unreal  war.  It  is  terri- 
fyln^iy  unreal.  In  the  first  place,  it  i?  an  un- 
declared w.ir  This  war  •*  as  not  declared  by 
Cnr.aress,  as  the  Constitution  denr.ands.  No 
admir..?tration  leader  has  come  forward  to 
claim  thi.s  war  as  his  owr .  or  to  claim  the 
credit  :\^r  his  party.  Ii  is  entirely  a  Trumaa 
War. 

In  the  next  place,  thi.5  is  a  political  war. 
for  in  its  r-pera'io-.  the  military  is  complete- 
ly sub  rdmated  to  certain  poliricai  le^iders 
of  our  coun-ry  and  our  .supposed  allies. 

Acain.  It  is  an  unreal  war.  for  m.any  of 
our  allies  are  dealing  in  war  materials  with 
the  enemy.  Members  of  tr.e  United  Natums 
that  have  br.nided  Red  China  an  aggressor 
before  all  mankind  are  still  carrying  on  a 
lucratire  trade  with  those  who  k.il  cur  b^ys 
on  the  battlefield. 

Asam,  s'range  a.<:  It  rr.av  ?eem.  our  own 
soldiers,  those  who  fight  and  die  for  free- 
dom's cause,  are  not  permitted  to  strike  the 
enemy  at  his  ba.ses  and  centers  o:  transport 
and  comni'anicatii. n  beyond  Korea. 

Ar.d  ni'^'St  astonishing  a;;d  unreal  of  all, 
our  great  allies,  the  free  Chinese,  thi^se  who 
fought  the  Communists  long,  long  before 
we  did  are  neutralized  and  not  permitted  to 
help  win  the  war  aeamst  the  tyrants  that 
oppres.s  their  own  countrv  Although  the 
Naturalist  Goverr.ment  is  ?t)Il  the  recog- 
nized member  o:'  the  United  Nations,  arid  a 
perir.anei-.t  member  oi  the  Security  Council 
which  was  set  up  as  the  atten  :y  to  enforce 
peace  on  earth,  the  military  fo.-ces  of  that 
G<3vernment  m.ust  stand  idle  m  P'rmosa  fcr 
fear  of  ofTendlr.e  svime  of  the  appealers  of 
the  criminal  Red  regime 

I  subrr.it  that  tliere  a.-e  three  things  we 
can  dv   m  K'lrea  and  the  Far  East: 

First,  we  can  withdraw  from  the  wa-  and 
thus  meet  utter  defeat  in  this  cur  f^rst 
efforts  at  collective  security  Such  an  acti  :n 
w~u!d  be  branded  as  dishonorable  m  the 
eyes  if  history  for  all  time  to  come. 

Second,  we  can  end  the  war  by  negotiating 
TTith  the  agcressors.  We  can  dicker  with 
these  unaerlin^s  of  the  Kremlin  But  toe 
"peace"  they  would  promise  woiild  be  fai.e, 
and  the  price  they  would  demand  would  be 
too  high. 

This  seems  to  be  the  course  the  Biitlsh 
SvKTialist  Government  would  have  us  take. 
On  the  very  day  I  arrived  in  Formosa,  the 
day  on  which  General  MacArthur  was  re- 
called. Mr.  Shlnwell  announced  In  Parlia- 
ment that  his  Government  would  insist  upon 
three  conditions:  That  the  Red  Chineac  be 
given  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations;  that 
Pormoaa  be  turned  over  to  the  Reds:  and 
that  the  Communist  regime  be  permitted  to 
help  write  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan. 
To  seat  the  Red  Chinese  in  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  to  denounce  every  ideal  of 
ita  Cbarter  and  foreteU  Its  death.     To  turn 


Formosa  over  to  these  enemies  of  freedom 
would  mean  that  all  the  Nationalist  Chinese, 
military  and  civilian,  would  be  slaughtered. 
To  allow  these  international  outlaws  to  help 
write  the  treaty  with  Japan  would  be  to 
throw  away  what  la  left  of  the  victory  in 
World  War  n  and  sign  awaj-  the  entire  Par 
East  to  the  Commimist  enemy.  That  such 
suggestions  could  come  from  any  responsible 
official  of  a  once  proud  and  jiowerful  nation 
is  an  unspeakably  tragic  thirg. 

When  I  conferred  with  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Ki^l-shek.  he  asked  me:  "Does  the 
discharge  of  General  MacAn  hur  mean  that 
your  Government  Is  ready  tc  adopt  a  pKilicy 
of  abandoning  us?"  I  assared  him  that 
whatever  the  administration  policy  might 
b>..  there  wouid  b'  those  oi  us  i-i  Congress 
and  among  the  people  of  this  counTy  who 
can  never  forget  the  historic  friendship  be- 
tween us  and  China  and  who  will  never  turn 
our  backs  on  those  who  fight  for  liberty  and 
Justice. 

Yes:  we  can  end  the  war  by  shameful 
retreat,  or  by  compromise  and  appeasement. 
Or.  we  can  go  ahead  and  uin  ilie  victory 
freemen  deserve. 

I  tried  conscientioiisly  to  find  the  answer 
as  to  whether  we  can  win  th:'  war  i:\  Korea 
promptly  and  finally.  I  say  !o  you  that  we 
can.  We  can  win  if  we  adopt  a  firm  and 
vigorous  program.  We,  and  our  allies,  must 
do  four  things: 

First,  we  must  enforce  a  blockade  against 
the  entire  mainland  of  China  This  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  I:  should  have 
been  done  on  the  day  the  Rel  Chinese  en- 
tered the  wa.'  Instead,  mo^"  of  our  allies 
have  c::n:inued  trade  with  Red  China  as 
usual. 

You  were  shocked,  and  the  rliole  country 
was  shocked,  by  the  announcement  a  few 
days  ago  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Communist  aggression  m  Korea  last  June. 
120. ;oO  tons  of  r-^bber  have  passed  from 
Bruish  Malaya  into  Red  China,  all  of  it  to 
feed  the  Communi-t  war  machine  and  much 
of  It  passing  right  on  Into  lioviet  Russia. 
This  was  Just  one  item  in  a  long  list  of 
strategic  war  materials  being  supplied  our 
e.",emies.  Tin.  steel  pnxlucts,  aiaciime  tools, 
airplane  engines,  motor  vehices. — numeioTis 
such  commodities  are  lmpo:-ted  regularly 
Into  Red  Chma  by  ships  flyir.g  the  flags  of 
the  free  nations 

In  Formosa  I  was  given  the  information 
bv  Chinese  Intelligence  officers  land  doubt- 
less such  Information  is  in  thi;  hands  of  our 
Government)  indicating  that  sometime  ago 
the  Soviet  Government  began  construction 
of  an  atomic  bomb  plant  m  northwestern 
Chma.  near  the  Soviet  borier.  and  that 
nearly  all  the  material  needed  for  that  plant 
h.as  been  supplied  by  cur  allies  who  are 
supposed  to  be  fightmg  aggression.  What 
s<.)rt  of  shameful   oetrayal   is  "his. 

It  will  not  be  enough  for  an  aroused  public 
opinion  to  force  a  halt  to  the  shipment  oi 
war  materials.  We  should  biickade  the  en- 
tire Chine-se  coast.  We  should  cut  oS  all 
commuuicaticn  and  trade.  'We  should  make 
the  embargo  so  tight  that  not  even  a  fish- 
ing smack  can  get  through.  If  we  do  that 
the  armies  of  Communist  Gen  !ral  Mao  would 
face  starvation  This  Is  our  first  step  to 
make  them  lay  down  their  arms  and  quit  the 
fight. 

Second,  we  should  permit  and  encourage 
use  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  troops  now 
idle  on  Formosa.  On  this  recent  trip  I 
visited  and  inspected  thousands  of  these 
troope  of  all  branches.  They  are  marking 
time,  eager  to  get  back  into  tae  fight.  Here 
in  this  city  of  the  great  Static  of  Oklahoma, 
I  remind  you  that  the  Forty -fifth  Division, 
composed  of  Oklahoma  Nutlonal  Guard 
troops,  recently  arrived  in  Japan.  It  might 
be  a  good  Idea  for  parents  uid  friends  of 
these  Oklahoma  troops,  and  iill  our  boys  in 
the  Korean  war.  to  writ*  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  ask  hew  long  we  are 
going  to  send  our  boys  to  the  tUaughter  while 


able  and  willing  Chinese  soldiers  are  not 
permitted  to  fi^ht  for  their  own  country's 
freedom. 

General  MacArthur  advocated  use  of  thesB 
troops.  He  did  not  advocate  engaging  our 
land  armies  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Hs 
did  not  want  the  weakening  of  the  defenses 
of  Formosa.  He  plead  for  utilizing  General- 
issimo Chiang  and  his  troops  In  any  prac- 
tical and  effective  way.  For  this  he  was  de- 
nounced by  our  admlnlsuatlon.  Yet  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  right,  and  I  predict  that  publl: 
opinion,  under  Republican  leadership,  will 
force  this  logical  step  in  ending  the  Korean 
war  In  victory. 

Third,  we  should  encourage  and  support 
the  guerrillas  within  Red  China,  to  oflei' 
every  possible  resistance  to  their  oppressors. 
According  to  Intelligence  given  me  In  Talpeh, 
there  are  more  than  a  million  of  these  loyal 
Chinese  underground  fighters  for  freedom 
ready  to  harass  the  Reds,  to  foment  rebellion, 
to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet- 
dominated  government.  Let  us  encourag« 
them  in  every  way  possible.  Let  us  promis*' 
them  arms  and  ammunition.  Let  tis  assure^ 
them  they  will  be  supported. 

Fourth,  we  should  permit  United  Nation* 
forces  to  bomb  military  targets  In  Manchuria 
and  China.  Note  that  I  said  military  tar- 
gets. I  shall  never  advocate  bombing  of 
civilian  peoples.  For  the  common  people 
every *he'-e  are  the  victims  of  war.  It  wa? 
so  In  past  wars,  and  it  Is  so  in  tills  one.  I 
watched  the  dropping  of  napjilm  bombs  In 
Korea.  These  bombs  are  made  of  Jellified 
gasoline  and  upon  exploding  they  literally 
burn  up  everything  In  range.  It  Is  utterly 
tragic  that  In  this  war  of  attrition  we  are 
havinrr  to  destroy  so  manv  Korean  pjeople — 
and  their  homes  and  workshops.  What  a 
way  t3  'llfcerate"  people  We  can  stop  that 
by  bombing  the  railroads  and  supply  lines 
and  military  bases  of  Manchuria,  and  along 
the  China  coast.  With  their  transportation 
lines,  bases,  and  airfields  destroyed.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Red  Chinese  to  mass 
again  and  cross  the  Yalu  River  for  another 
offensive.  With  the  other  steps  in  this  pro- 
gram taken,  the  war  coxild  be  ended  In  a  few 
months. 

Soldiers  cannot  fl^ht  without  food  and 
ammunition.  The  Communists  cannot  fight 
in  Korea  and  at  the  same  time  fight  the 
guerrillas  and  stave  off  invasions  at  every 
point  on  their  coast.  They  cannot  fight 
without  bases  and  supplies.  I  tell  you  we 
and  our  allies  can  end  this  war — In  victory. 

Congressman  Dohn  and  I  met  with  Gen- 
eral Ridgway  near  the  battle  line.  Aa  he 
stood  with  his  battle  map  In  his  hands.  I 
asked  him  the  question.  "General,  can  we 
win  this  war  under  our  present  handicaps?" 
He  answered,  "We  can  hold  them.  I  feel 
sure,  and  we  can  drive  them  back  But  we 
cannot  win  a  military  victory  this  way  " 
That  statement  was  supported  by  every  high- 
ranking  officer,  and  by  evei-y  Gl  that  ws 
talked  to.  I  could  quote  by  name  many 
other  generals  who  expressed  the  same  opin- 
ion as  Ridgway.  I  could — ^but  I  shall  not, 
for  I  do  not  want  to  get  any  more  generals 
fired.  Not  one  of  them  said  we  could  win 
by  this  war  of  attrition — by  this  operation 
"meat  grinder." 

Look  what  we  have  to  gain  by  a  poaitive 
program.  Not  only  may  we  win  victory  in 
Korea:  we  can  overthrow  the  Communist 
regime  in  China.  And  that  would  be  the 
greatest  Tlctory  ovct  the  world-wide  conspir- 
acy of  Soviet  conununlsm  since  our  mis- 
guided leaders  began  their  policies  of  ap- 
peasement and  collaboration  in  1M3.  It 
would  be  the  Kremlin's  greatest  setback 
since  the  dismal  betrayals  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  tree  men  at  tbe  conferences  of 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potadam. 

With  such  a  practical  j^rognm  for  victory 
and  pieace.  we  may  well  offer  to  a  weary, 
disUluaioned.  anxiotu,  and  fearful  people,  the 
slogan  for  1952:  rrired  at  war?  VoU  Ba- 
publican." 
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8ucb  can  b«  our  Unm«dt»t«  procrvn  for 
Ttetorr  and  pcaee.  But  let  ua  not  ftop 
tbcrc  Lat  ua  ta*te  ciear  lo  cur  leilow  Amcr- 
>c^iT>ff  and  tlt«  wbota  world  tltat  wc  stand  for 
a  oontmalnc  program  of  ptaca  througli 
nnr.gtix  and  booor. 

It  ta  aHcntlal  that  our  aUtea  carry  mora 
of  ibe  kMd  of  combating  Communlat  ag- 
grtaamn.  Wc  mtiat  Inalat  tbat  tbey  drrme 
mora  of  tlMlr  manpower  and  reaourcca. 
TtMi*  mast  b*  !•«  atttlng  on  tbe  bencb  and 
mere  playtng  on  tba  team. 

Let  \M  laa  tn  tbla  ttruggle  not  only  tbe 
rtilmae  WattonaMata.  but  otbcr  pcoplea  wlU- 
Ing  to  itand  wltb  mm.  In  Europe  tbere  are 
itiiaa  ready  to  belp  aa  atrengtben  tbe  At- 
lantic Pact  and  prercnt  tbe  threat*  of  Soviet 
■m  matnn  biaalrlnc  into  active  war.  Let  ua 
call  to  oar  baaacra  tbe  military  foreca  of 
Spata.  oC  Otaaea.  and  at  Turkey.  Let  ua  uaa 
any  wlUtnc  to  stand  wttb  \m  and  furalah 
troopa.  AAd  remember,  tboae  troopa  will 
take  tte  placaa  at  boys  we  are  farced  now  to 
draft  and  aead  to  fl«bt  on  foreign  aoU. 

Tte  loog^raagc  program  of  our  great  party 
aboold  tsdode  tbe  atrengtbcnlng  of  eoUec- 
Uve  aecurlty.  To  aceompUab  thla,  we  abould 
▼tforooaly  adroeate  reforming  tbe  United 
WatKww  We  ebould  owke  of  it  an  organiaa- 
tlon  tmiy  rapaWt  of  preacrvlng  tbe  peace. 
We  moat  fire  tt  the  power  to  define  and  pre- 
vent aggraaaian  before  armed  conflict  ttarta. 
la  our  iQBg-range  program  aa  party  leaders 
and  workers  tot  ua  put  tbe  Intereau  of  our 
ooontry  above  tbe  Intcreata  of  our  party,  and 
tbUi  make  our  party  worthy  of  leadership. 
Let  Oi  revtva  ^atn  tboae  great  moral  and 
aptrttual  vatuaa  tbat  made  and  preaerved  ua 


Wban  Abrabam  Lincoln  aald.  "This  coun- 
try eaaaot  aodat  half  slave  and  half  free." 
ha  turaad  hla  back  upon  fear  and  com- 
proaalaa  aad  took  up  tbe  torch  of  freedom 
and  uBlty.  Let  our  party  be  courageous 
enougli  to  aay,  "Thla  world  cannot  exist  In 
aad  Juettee  half  slave  and  half  free. 
<aiiiiliiii1  tbat  all  people  sbaJl  some 
day  be  traa." 

Let  OB  be  eourageoua  enoogb  to  declare 
that  tt  la  oiar  purpoee  to  work  for  a  world  tn 
wbleh  tbare  shall  be  no  more  concentration 
vtth  thair  torture  and  death,  that  our 
■ban  never  end  until  mankind  Is 
with  tboae  unalienable  righu  for 
vhleb  our  forcfatbers  fought  and  died. 

X  aay  to  you  tbat  the  whole  world  is  wait- 
ing for  ftrai.  tntrnigant  and  vigorous  leader - 
ablp.  With  the  prlnclplea  tbat  our  party  has 
eepouaad  slaoe  its  beginning,  with  a  program 
to  St  the  naede  of  oar  modem  day.  and  with 
ranrtktetas  that  wUl  stand  f»arleaaly  for  what 
la  right,  we  caa  give  to  tbe  people  of  this 
eooatry  aad  (rf  tbe  entire  world  tbe  leader - 
•htp  tbex 


TguMMcRmnSkMMBt 
Stefti4  huM&itely 


KZTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  EUlOn 

or  ALsaaMs 

OI  TBB  BOU8B  OP  EBPBISBirTATIVES 

rUvnday.  JTof  2f  1151 

ICr.BXIOTr.  Ifr.  Speaker.  AlAbuna 
has  ttw  Moood  Iftrgctt  tsrstcm  of  navKa- 
Ue  Trimn  In  the  United  8Ut«s.  Aside 
freoi  the  Ttonneaee.  the  principal  stem 
of  thii  rtrer  lyilem  Is  the  Tombiffbee 
Ktftr.  whkh  riM  in  northeast  IClaits- 
alpiii  tad  pianu«  a  ■outhaailerly  coarse 
County.  Ala.,  and  thfence 


through  west  Alabama  to  the  ?reat  and 
^rowtng  port  of  Mobile. 

One  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Tombigbee  is  the  Warner  River  system. 
now  navigable  on  a  9-foot  channel  up  its 
Mulberry  Pork  to  Coyle.  Ala  ,  m  Walker 
County,  and  similarly  navigable  up  its 
Locust  Pork  to  Blrmingport  in  Jefferson 
County.  Ala. 

The  Coosa-Alabama  River  system  is 
another  great  tributary  of  the  Tombig- 

The  Warrior  and  its  tributane5  the 
Coosa-Alabama  and  its  tributaries  dram 
a  watershed  comprLslnR  half  of  Alabama. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  connect  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River  system  to  the  Tennessee 
River  system,  and  through  its  navigable 
connections  tie  the  Port  of  Mobile  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
such  inland  cities  as  Chicago.  Cleveland. 
Detroit.  Cairo,  and  Pittsburgh. 

This  connecting  link  between  the 
Tombigbce  and  the  Tennessee  was  eco- 
nomically Justified  before  the  Korean 
war. 

After  years  of  debate,  the  Coneress 
authorized  its  construction  in  1946  by 
Public  Law  525.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
Since  that  time,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  three  fiscal  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  large  sunxs  for 
engineering  and  planning  work  on  thi.s 
project.  The  record  shows  that  we  have 
already  expended  $898,000  for  planning. 
Per  5  years  now.  we  have  seen  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  pass  this  proj- 
ect by.  so  far  as  funds  for  constpjction 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  firm  believer  In 
the  proper  planmng  of  improvements  on 
our  rivers,  but  I  feel  that  conside!  able 
time,  energy,  and  money  have  already 
gone  into  the  planning  of  this  projpct. 
so  that  new  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
purpose  of  all  the  planning,  namely,  the 
actual  construction  of  the  project  itself. 
While  we  have  planned  and  planned,  a 
great  wave  of  inflation  has  swept  over 
the  country  and  added  30  percent  to  the 
estimated  cost  of  construction  as  com- 
pared to  1946  figures. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Warrior 
River  is  an  integral  part  of  the  TombiK- 
bee  River  system.  Various  improve- 
ments were  made  on  this  nver  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  this  century,  but  these 
improvements  are.  generally  speaking'. 
obsolete  for  the  maximum  efficient  u.se 
of  the  river  today.  In  1949.  the  Congress 
appropriated  $1,000,000  with  which  to 
be«rln  construction  of  a  new  modern  lock 
and  dam  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Warrior  and  Tombigbee.  near  Demopolis. 
This  lock  and  dam.  when  completed  will 
take  the  place  of  some  three  or  four 
of  the  locks  constructed  some  45  years 
ago.  One  million  dollars  was  spent  on 
this  construction  in  the  fiscal  year  1950. 
Approximately  $4,000,000  was  appro- 
priated last  year  with  which  to  continue 
this  construction  during  the  fiscal  year 
1951.  This  construction  should  go  for- 
ward at  an  even  greater  pace  In  fiscal 
year  1952,  because  of  the  increased  traf- 
fic on  the  Warrior  occasioned  by  our  na  - 
tlonal-defense  effort 

Tbe  construction  of  the  lock  and  dam 
at  Denaopolis  can  properly  be  considered 


a^  th"  f.TT.t  -steb  li  the  improvement  of 
the  upper  Tcmbiglee.  and  the  en  Tineers 
ttU  0..  that  tl^s  fonstruction  wi.l  back 
the  water  up  o$  t|e  Tombigbee  Vt  about 
Gaintsviile.  Al#.    | 

For  a  hundred  |ears.  forward- looking 
men  have  dres^fl  of  the  possitility  of 
ibigbee  and  tl  e  Ten- 
manner  as  to   bring 
water  transp<  rtation 
|try.    Early  reports  by 
iat   such   construction 
However,  the   im- 
the    Tennessee    River. 
made  in  the  tl$r*s.  and  particularly  the 
constiucticn  of  F  ;kwick  Dam,  made  this 
■  and    its    construction 
summit  of  the  project 
mnessee  River,  which 
of  approximately  100 
Ilmblgbee. 

i  jew   in   World   War   I 

sing  our  waterways  as 

supplementary   means 

For  years  now.  large 


connecting  th^T 
ne.s,'.<,-e   in  sucl^ 
great  benefits  )&. 
to  the  entire  <Jd 
engineers   saiq 
wa.s   impractito 
provements    cpi 


project  feasille 
practicable.  Thi 
will  be  m  th 
has  an  eleva^oi 
fee:  above  th 
We  learne 
the  necessity  pt 
an  alternate  ,or 
of  trarLsportalio: 


Midwest   dow|i 
Orleans       Th^ 
car-^oes  down'th 
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struction  of  tl^e 
bigbee-Tenne^sei 
the.se   vehicle^ 
of  the  North  >in 
and  make  the  r 
water   route  hf 


amounts  of  tifef   ;  have  come  out  of  the 


le  Mississippi  to  New 
jhicles   bringing   these 
Mississippi  are  handi- 
tum  trip  by  the  swift 
issippi.     The  con- 
,g  link  in  the  Tom- 
system    would    allow 
bring   the  commerce 
West  to  New  Orleans, 
m  trip  over  the  slack 
he  Intercoastal  Canal 
from  New  Or|Bais  to  Mobile,  and  thence 
over   the   imirc  'ed   Tombigbee   to   the 
Tennessee,  aril  t  lence  down  hill  to  Cairo, 
111 .  or  over  fch(    slack  water  routes  of 
the   upper  Tfcni  essee,  or  the  Ohio,  or 
the  other  im|rc  'ed  connecting  streams. 
Two  of  ont  I  incipal  defense  instal- 
lations are  the   atomic-bomb  plants  at 
Oak  Rid.ge.  "flen  i..  and  at  Paducah,  Ky. 
The   transpoltalon  cost  of   furnishiing 
tne  raw  mat4ri«s  to  these  installations 
would  be  ma^er^lly  reduced  if  this  wa- 
terway w.?re 'coiistructed.     None  of  us 
can  presently^  fat esee  a  time  when  these 
two  plants  will  aot  be  in  full  use.    The 
Tennessee-Tdml^gbee    connecting    link 
could  be  conltnicted  within  a  period  of 
3   years,  andj  timis  start  paying  imme- 
diate dividends  lo  our  Nation  in  a  form 
of  reduced  trin^Kjrtation  cost  for  atomic 
raw  material 

he  constriic^n  of  this  waterway  will 

he  trade  and  commerce 

ons  of  our  country,  be- 
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of  this  proposed  waterway  great  deposits 
of  .sand,  gravel,  fine  clay,  and  coal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill.  H.  R.  1185.  in- 
troduced on  January  9.  1951.  is  pending. 
It  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  $10- 
000. COD  with  which  to  get  this  construc- 
tion under  way.  When  the  civil  func- 
tions appropriation  bill  comes  before  the 
House,  I  expect  to  support  an  amend- 
ment to  add  this  amount  to  the  appro- 
priations which  we  make  for  the  n'^xt 
fiscal  year. 

Tht^re  is  no  question  of  public  po.ver 
development  involved  in  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  the  Tombig- 
bee. It  is  a  matter  of  transportation 
development.  One  of  its  byproducts 
will  be  to  further  .remove  the  discrimina- 
tion m  freight  rates  now  existing  be- 
tween the  North  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  South  and  West  on  the  other. 

The  raw  materials  of  the  area  are 
needed  m  our  defense  efforts.  We  can- 
not Icnsrer,  with  profit,  ignore  the  bene- 
fits of  this  project.  We  should  begin 
Its  construction  immediately. 


Maritmie  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G,  MAGNUSON 

OF  W.^SHTNCTON 

IN  THE  SFN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  2S,  1951 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  very  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
!  Mr  O  CoNCR  i  delivered  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  merchant  marme.  and 
by  the  maritime  industry  in  general,  at 
the  annual  maritime  day  dinner  of  the 
Propeiier  Club,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  on  May  22.  It  is  a  very  able 
and  intelligent  address,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  prmted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wai5  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  of  the  foremost  factors  In  the  forward 
proere,ss  of  the  United  States — in  war  and 
ir.  peace — has  been  the  outstanding  contrl- 
bu:;cr.  made  by  the  merchant  maxxne  and  by 
the  ma.-it:me  industry  In  general. 

Dunn?  every  emergency,  when  armed  con- 
fi'.cT  Tlirearened  the  fu  .re  existence  of  our 
N<u::"n.  The  mercha.'^t  n.arine.  from  ics  fore- 
most leaders  to  the  sturdy  merchant  sea- 
men, has  come  to  the  defense  of  our  Govern- 
ment Furthermore.  In  the  war  eras  this 
industry  rusked  its  entire  resources — possibly 
to  a  for  greater  dei?re«  thaji  many  other  in- 
dustries— m    support    of   the   defense    effort. 

In  times  of  peace  its  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  welfare  has  been 
siar.al.zed  by  trade  expansion  throughout 
the  »v^r  d  and  its  resultant  increased  busi- 
ness derelopments  on  the  homeland.  Count- 
less numbers  have  benefited  from  these 
opera  c  tons. 

In  the  American  merchant  fleet  of  today, 
mostly  privately  owned  and  operated  for 
pnv.ite  account  or  for  Government  account 
by  tlie  shipping  industry  of  this  country,  are 
90.000  men  aboard  ship  earning  approxi- 
mate.y   130.000,000   in   monthly   wages. 


Nor  can  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  has  been  the  recipient 
of  vast  revenues  from  these  operations  and 
from  related  business  activities.  Other  em- 
ployment created  by  our  merchant  marine 
is  estimated  at  nearly  180.000  men.  including 
administrative  personnel,  ship  chandlers, 
dockside  labor,  sh^lpyard  workers,  and  others, 
whose  earnings  are  estimated  at  nearly 
Jl.COO.OOO.OOO  annually. 

In  its  golden  age.  prior  to  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  the  maritime  industry  had 
been  aaeisted  to  eliminate  foreign  com- 
f)etitlon  either  by  discriminatory  duties  or 
during  a  few  brief  periods  by  the  granting  of 
subsidies  in  the  form  of  mail  contracts. 
The  era  of  successful  private  shipping  enter- 
prise terminated  with  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Because  of  the  risks  of  war  and  high 
Insurance  rates,  many  vessels  were  then 
transferred  to  foreign  flags  and  were  not  al- 
lowed later  to  return  to  American  registry. 

The  Spanish -American  War.  with  the  re- 
sultant conamitments  of  the  United  State* 
overseas,  brought  about  a  general  realization 
of  the  state  of  decay  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 
The  American  foreign  trade  merchant  fleet 
had  dwindled  to  almost  complete  Impotency. 
World  War  I  left  its  problems  and  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920  was  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  disposal  of  surplus  vessels  and 
to  Efstst  toward  the  restoration  of  foreign 
commerce.  Despite  this  legislation  and  noi- 
wlth.standing  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1928  the  merchant  fleet  continued  to  decline. 
By  1933  only  one-third  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce was  transported  by  United  States  flag 
carriers 

The  dangers  to  the  future  of  our  world 
trade  Inherent  in  such  a  situation  aroused 
the  country  and  brou-^ht  into  being  the 
much-discu£3ed  Merchant  Marine  Act  cf 
1936.  But  the  lin-.ited  assL-tance  given  was 
offset  by  other  factors  operatlr.2  against 
American  shipping.  As  an  indication  cf  the 
great  decline  that  ensued,  one  needs  but  to 
point  to  tiie  fact  tLiat.  whereas  in  1336  there 
werf  5,387  ships  of  55.000.000  dead  weight 
tonnage  under  the  .American  fla'j  today  the 
privately  owned  merchant  fleet  flying  the 
United  States  flag  totals  1.310  ships  of  some 
15.iOO.COO  deadweight  tons.  Incredihle  as  it 
may  seem,  our  Nation,  the  economic  leader 
of  the  world,  today  is  operating  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  world's  ship*. 

American  tankers  were  in  1950  carrying 
approximately  50  percent  of  import  and  ex- 
port t  nker  careoes.  but  the  record  of  dry 
car^o  I  arrylngs  was  far  less  encouraging — in 
that  year  American-flag  vessels  carried  only 
38  percent  of  our  import  tonnage,  and  36 
percent  of  our  expert  tonnage. 

In  the  all-important  grcup  of  pas^ienger 
ships  (SO  vital  as  trarusports  In  dire  emer- 
gency i  America  hAs  been  greatly  out-dis- 
tanced. In  1939  there  were  117  American 
passenger  ships  of  8T7.0(X)  gross  tons.  Of  the 
approximately  3.500  vessels  the  United  States 
has  now  in  active  service  and  in  lay-up,  only 
79  can  be  listed  as  passenger  liners.  Actual- 
ly, just  47  of  these  are  in  service,  the  re- 
mainder being  either  unsuitable  or  obsolete. 

Contrast  this  with  the  proportionately  far 
greater  number  in  Great  Britain.  Out  of 
2.605  ships  of  all  types.  Great  Britain  ha.?  279 
passenger  vessels,  approximately  six  times 
as  many  as  those  in  active  service  m  this 
country.  Even  little  Holland  outdistances 
the  United  States  with  almost  one-fourth  of 
its  500  vessels.  89.  tn  passenger  classification. 
Ahead  of  us.  too,  are  France,  with  72,  and 
Italy  with  4a.  Even  Soviet  Russia,  despite  its 
minimum  fleet  of  little  more  than  4C0  vessels 
of  all  types,  has  63  passenger  vessels. 

Disturbing  as  is  this  comparison  of  ftgures, 
it  is  heightened  considerably  by  the  fact  that 
while  foreign  nations  have  on  order  or  under 
construction  97  passenger  Iinera  at  the 
present  time,  only  two  are  presently  under 
construction  in  the  United  States. 


The  merchant  marine  has  been  shamefully 
neglected.  'While  world  developments  have 
made  our  Nation  the  financial  and  economic 
leader  of  the  world,  its  representative  on 
the  high  seas  carr3rlng  the  American  flag 
has  not  always  received  equitable  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  For  the 
very  privilege  of  carrying  the  American  flag, 
shipowners  have  paid  a  staggering  price.  In 
competiUon  with  foreign  nations  they  have 
been  required  to  meet  rigid  conditions  in 
world  trade  while  being  denied  the  right  to 
adjust  their  standards  or  their  costs  in  order 
to  remain  self-supporting. 

The  United  States  merchant  marine  faces 
a  most  severe  competition  from  foretgn-flag 
ships.  This  country  has  set  standards  of 
safety,  of  wages,  and  of  maintenance  aboard 
American -flag  ships  hijh  enough  to  en- 
courage our  best  young  men  to  foUow  the 
calling  of  the  sea.  It  la  therefore  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  for  our  national  strength 
In  time  of  peace  or  war  a  strong  and  vlgcffous 
merchant  marine,  that  our  shipping  Indus- 
try receive  from  this  coimtry  as  a  vhola 
some  dependable  and  substantial  support. 

Under  our  legislation  this  national  sup- 
port is  twofold.  First.  It  comes  in  the  form 
of  an  operating  subsidy  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference between  American  costs  and  foreign 
costs  In  the  day-to-day  operation  of  ships. 
This  Is  not  a  guaranty  of  profits  to  a  favored 
Industry,  but  a  contribution  to  enable  It  to 
compete  for  the  carrying  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce over  the  seas  of  the  world. 

The  second  form  of  support  which  the 
Nation  now  gives  to  the  shipping  industry. 
and  which  is  essential  for  its  strength,  is 
the  assurance  so  fsw  as  Congress  Is  able  to 
give  it.  that  American-flag  ships  shall  carry 
not  less  than  50  percent  of  Its  foreign  com- 
merce. Foreign  nations  are  not  slow  to  ob- 
tain for  their  national  ships  such  part  of 
their  cargoes  as  they  can  control,  and  it  must 
be  no  less  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
do  likewise. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  American 
ships  must  be  kept  on  the  high  seas  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  prevent  more  aggressive 
nations  from  gaining  prestige  at  our  expense 
by  outdistancing  us  in  tbe  race  for  world 
trade.  Yet.  our  Government  has  acted  at 
times  merely  aa  a  bystander  and  an  observer 
of  the  race  where  the  handicaps  have  been 
heavily  weighted  against  the  entry  carrying 
oiir  colors 

Most  Important  of  all.  the  experience  of 
history  has  show  i  how  vital  to  national  se- 
curity has  been  the  merchant  marine  as  a 
virtual  arm  of  the  military.  Even  within  otir 
own  lives  two  world  wars  would  seem  to 
have  been  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the 
bfcs.  equipped,  n  ightiest  milliary  forces  are 
of  little  avail  if  they  cannot  be  transported 
to  the  battle  areas  in  the  shortest  poaslble 
time. 

The  American  ~ierchant  marine  has  been 
rightly  called  the  fourth  arm  of  American 
defense.  It  has  been  our  national  good  for- 
tune that  the  wars  of  our  generation  have 
been  fcu^hi  on  fore'^n  soil — and  if  again 
W2  are  forced  to  meet  an  aggressor  we  shall 
hope  to  keey?  him  beyond  the  seas.  How  can 
this  be  done  without  a  bridge  of  ships  to 
keep  otir  forces  fed  as  well  as  supplied  and 
equipped  with  the  vast  machinery  needed 
to  make  modern  war? 

While  all  this  is  admitted  today,  our  Gov- 
ernment over  the  years  has  aUowed  a  steady 
but  stire  decline  in  the  merchant  marine. 
Most  alarming  also  has  been  the  steady 
deterioration  since  World  War  U  of  shipping 
construction  and  maintenance.  Prior  to  the 
recent  activities,  occurring  after  the  Korean 
crisis,  it  was  palpably  clear  that  the  niinl- 
mum  needs  of  the  country  for  expert  ship 
construction  workers  were  not  being  met. 
Skilled  workers  and  key  leaders  were  being 
aUowed  to  disperse  to  other  areas  and  occu- 
pations.     Fortunately,    unda    th*    tmpalae 
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__^  slUppixif  n««di,  fte|M  haw  b«en 
to  liatt  tHJs  Qoiutructloo  cf  cxotfus. 
g^  mrlj  (tors  cf   his   oOelai   dnUea. 
L.  Cochrane.  tb«  liulUtnc 

IV  tirrsrtnc  D«ed  o*  t»«t  dry 

cmrgo  eamera  vtklch  tn  case  at  emcrsencY 
««Mid  b*  Mill*  to  operate  alone  vttltout  ccc- 
TOf  Oo»  at  W»  tmxff  acts  vas  to  have  plans 
apectteaUoas  dravn  for  a  fleet  of  such 
aa  Concreas  became  awnra 
of  tiM  OiVMit  nacMEity.  It  apfvoprtatcd  rands 
ao  tliat  BOW  a  flatt  oT  15  of  the  new  Manner 
cl^w  )s  batiifc  oaoutrocMd  In  five  of  the 
ahtpTards  of  this  cooctry. 

It  la  particularly  (raUfylng  to  report  that 
tt»  T*'*rr''*C  tntcresta  and  labor  oTKanlza- 
tkMM  of  «te  tjBltad  States  tare  whc4e-hearted 
approval  to  the  bill  axxi  retvlered  raluable 
aBTle*  IB  |»STiT1nc  vrt&eact  as  to  the  need 
for  a  laiic-ra&«e  aoactaeiit.  The  MartUxoe 
alao  tximiahed  proof  of  the 
tor  soch  sttmolatloQ.  The  hUl,  re- 
lattotfaeatf  tn  thta  si— inn  as  S.  341.  ts  eur- 
nntlT  OB  tlM  calendar,  and  It  ts  hoped  that 
the  fmis**"'— *^  raport  to  the  Prealdrnt  from 
tha  Tta^Rvy  aad  Coaonieroe  Departments 
vm  be  at  Midi  a  favorable  nature  as  to  tn- 
aora  jaomfH  aanate  approval. 
To  taoa  ffteta  realteth-ally  Is  the  part  of 

jD  senae.    Applying  that 

,  «a  should  be  cooTliK«d  that 
iB  t^  giaiast  at  crlaaa  which  may  face  the 
Ualisd  Btataa  v«  should  not  have  to  depetul 
upoo  aoy  riaalfii  n^t**^  tn  the  rltal  matter 
of  tran^ortatioo  of  our  troopa. 
tt  k  BO  reaction  upon  cnandly  aUlea  to 

vamlnc  that  It  la  rtefcleg  de- 

to  floikyar  the  practlcca  adopted  in 
n  whm  ve  ware  con^eUed  to 
k  traB^nrta  frooa  foreic'^  powers 
to  waarm  Aaartean  troopa  to  distant  placca. 
,  to  the  fact  that  by  malntain- 
wa  are  also  aidijag  tha 
Qt  tha  Katlon  tt  would  aacm  to  b« 
good  Tjustnaas  to  pisasrts  Amertcan  shipping 
oo  (ha  iBoat  awooaaaful  basis.  Obrlously  the 
ad  the  more  oparatton 
ttam.  Amartean  industrtea  tha 
wlU   ba   tha  general  ac<»ioinlc 


tents  of  the  plaque  which  was  presented 

OQ  the  occasion : 

saaaaaa  or  jvocm  Mxavm  joivrs — pkxsenttn!1 

A    rLAOTTa   TO    THZ    HONOaABt-C    SAM    tATBrRM 

oocjux>t*  or  HM  aasAKiTfc  thi  *:.:  - 

EKVKS    UCOeO    AS    SPEAKEX 


«l  At  VmkU  SCiilM  CmK  W 

to  Hm. 
•flfceilMM«f 


■XTBNSION  OP  RKliARICa 

ov 

HON.  GEOftGE  IL  MAUON 


TATXySB 
t.  Mmw  22.  If 51 
MABOH.   Mr.  Speaker,  ooe  of  the 


«»s  de- 

bjr  ottr  f  oraer 

liarftD    Mmm.    chief 

of  ItM  UBlltd  8Utea  Court  of 

(tf  the  ipeedi  vas 

<tf  A  ptequ0  to  Speaker 

hlB  for  fcrnnng 

rVBOftl  B8 


Caiy  bad  prcvloinly  Iwld  the  ree- 
delivered  before 
deleiatton  and 
taavlns  been  iclectid 
iir  tiM  d^'Hcfttlea.    I  iaclnde  at 
In  the  RscoBh  ^he  addren  de- 
ky  Judf?  Joc-8  7i:^  alro  the  eon- 


"^  "In  my  boyhood  days  I  heard  a  son;:; 
entitled.  Where  Coni^rcgations  Ne'er 
Break  Cp  and  Sabbaths  Nevtr  End  ' 
When  they  would  sing  tiiat  song  follow - 
in«r  a  2-hour  doctrinal  .sermon  which  I 
probably  w^ed  but  which  wa.s  far  over 
my  head.  I  wondered  about  such  a  place. 
Just  fancy  a  place  where  congrecrations 
never  do  break  up  and  where  Sabbaths 
never  do  end. 

*^ut  the  Master  explained  it  all 
when  He  said  The  kingdom  of  heaven  .3 
within  you.'  You  are  the  temple  of  the 
Almighty.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  indi- 
vidual Each  creates  his  own  niche  m 
the  scheme  of  creation. 

"Whether  or  not  that  is  good  ortho- 
dox doctrine  in  the  mtangible  or  spirit- 
ual world,  it  certainly  Is  true  ki  the 
man-made  phases  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse. 

"All  history  is  built  around  individu- 
als, around  human  being.s.  We  talk 
about  principles,  but  tliey  are  inaiumate 
things  until  some  human  being  breathes 
Into  them  the  breath  of  life. 

"Physical  wealth,  though  important. 
Is  not  the  secret  of  a  nation's  greatnei^. 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make 
•'  'Nor  iron  bars  a  cage.' 

"What  is  the  secret  of  our  country  s 
freatness?  What  is  the  divine  note  that 
swells  the  chorus  of  the  Union  and 
makes  of  this  a  mighty  nation,  respect- 
ed throughout  the  world,  maybe  net 
loved,  but  certainly  respected. 

"Up  among  the  hills  of  New  England. 
out  on  the  prairie  and  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  West  where  they  grow  corn 
and  wheat,  down  south  where  cotton  Is 
king,  and  m  all  the  far  stretches  of  thi.s 
broad,  bic  country,  where  numerous 
commodities  are  produced  and  made, 
are  folks.  Just  ev^rday  folks  who  act 
fairly,  deal  justly,  and  who  serve  their 
country  in  peace  and  tn  war  Here  is 
the  source  of  the  Nation's  strength,  and 
here.  too.  may  be  found  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  of  individual  success. 

"I  Lave  often  said  that  in  a  great 
country  like  this  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  Indispensable  man.  One  can 
probably  go  into  any  county  of  50,000 
people  in  the  United  States  and  find  a 
man  who  would  make  a  good  Cabinet 
officer  (X  fill  axiy  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment. He  would  only  need  a  little  time 
to  learn  the  mechanics  of  operation. 
That's  what  makes  this  a  great  country. 
We  have  many  able  men.  One  thing  we 
have  learned  is  that  when  we  find  a 
man  who  can  do  a  job  well  we  usually 
keep  him  at  that  job. 

•Today  we  meet  to  honor  Sam  Ray- 
■mw.  Sam  grew  up  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flag  Springs.  Tex.  His  folks 
vere  poor,  nearly  as  poor  as  mine.  He 
was  reared  In  a  land  that  had  been  'riven 
by  the  ptowsbare  of  war  and  billowed 
with  the  graves  of  dead.'  a  torn  cotintry 
that  had  lltUe  money  and  few  supplies 
and  equipment 


man  once  who  lived  In 

iborhood.  and  I  asked 

He  said,  Tes;  I  knew 

Iver   wss   a   tow -headed 

^.se  anywhere.'    Then  I 

a  youngster  with  that 

in       gradually       climb 

lerlt  until  he  holds  the 

)fEce  within  the  gift  of 

id  holds  it  longer  than 

In  history,  then  there 

le  opportunities  in  this 

ful    land    that    we    call 


Jents.     He  had  to  have 
nation  and  many  other 

lat  a  meteor  sweeping 

all  create  more  interest 

re  attention  temporarily 

shining  of  a  thousand 

irs  will  shine  long  after 

burned  itself  out.     We 

as  a  meteor.     He  has 

bound  too  long  for  that. 


•■T  talked  t^ 

that   same   ijet< 

h:m  about 

him.     There 

kid  of  less  p^oi 

realized  thalj 

backc;round 

through  she^ 

=eccnd  hi.sh^t 

a  free  peopl^ 

any  other  p^s< 

1.5  no  limit  tjD 

free    and    fijuit 

America.  ^ 

"But  therqis  a  reason  for  this.    There 

i.s  a  reason  bfchlfd  all  things  that  unfold 

in  a  natural  Ira^.    That  boy  had  to  have 

.«cme  qualities  pf  his  own.     He  had  to 

pick  a  man  kni  woman  of  real  charac- 
ter  for   his  "        "^        -r^-   t--j   *-   1      - 

grit  and  det< 

Qualities. 
"You   know 

across  the  s^ 

and  attract  int 

than  the  setei 

sMrs.  but  tlTle 

the  meteor  b£ 

cunt  cla-^-s  62 

been  han.:ir|g 

H^  i.s  a  star.      ' 

My  gran<|m#ther.  who  was  one  of  the 
Gastons  of  th*  Carolinas,  was,  in  my 
book  of  va|ueft.  one  of  the  smartest 
w  nmen  in  tl^  v  orld.  Often  in  my  youth 
she  talked  to  ne.  From  a  rich  back- 
ground of  tn<!  wledge  and  a  wealth  of 
pxpenence  |he  told  me  many  things  I 
needed  to  k|io! '. 

"Some  of  ih<  se  things  I  can  remember 
across  the  ^o\  of  years  as  if  they  had 
bc'en  said  b<it    re.<:terday. 

They  ra|i  s  amething  like  this: 
"  Son.  wl|et!ker  you  do  what  the  world 
calls  Important  or  unimportant  things, 
whether  yo\^  cicupy  high  or  lowly  posi- 
tion, there  aie  certain  simple  home- 
spun qualities^  that  make  a  man.  and 
without  the  possession  of  which  no  one 
can  be  a  re^  isan.' 

'Let  me  (Jill  the  roll  of  a  few  of  these. 
One  of  th^  was  courage.  Above  all 
else  the  coi^tfy  needs  men  and  women 
of  courage :  ^f oiks  who  believe  In  the  om- 
nipotence c|  a  conviction  and  who  will 
follow  throfgh  regardless  of  difficulties. 
Centuries  ^o  old  Tacitus,  one  of  the 
great  histoMans  of  all  time,  said,  'The 
gods  look  wkh  favor  upon  superior  cour- 
aije  Throfcgh  these  years  I  have  seen 
Sam  RaybsliI's  courage  tested  many 
times.  incli|ii4£  times  that  he  stood  his 
ground.  wh)|n  he  received  no  credit  for 
courage,  wt^^  is  the  greatest  of  all  such 
tests.  I  hire  never  known  him  to  fail 
that  test.   ] 

Then  ske  mentioned  Integrity.  I 
have  knowrl  Sam  for  many  years.  When 
he  tells  yof  uiything  you  can  bank  on 
it  like  wat4:  running  downhill,  and  it's 
been  my  em)erience  that  water  usually 
runs  downlilL  There  are  some  people 
in  whom  wj  have  confidence.  Somehow 
I  always  flel  sjife  when  a  decision  is 
left  to  Sam  Rat»tt»n.  I  always  feel  that 
when  he  il  at  the  steering  wheel  the 
boat  won't  tock  much. 

"EmersoM  uttered  a  beautiful  senti- 
ment about  like  this :  Every  man  takes 
care  that  pis  neighbor  does  not  cheat 
him.     Altef  a  while  he  decides  to  take 
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care  that  he  does  not  cheat  his  neigh- 
bor. 'When  he  reaches  that  point  in  the 
staee  of  his  development  he  exchanges 
hi-  E^ccart  for  a  chariot  in  the  sun.'  I 
tt-l.eve  our  friend  has  been  driving  that 
chariot  for  a  long  time. 

Then  she  mentioned  loyalty  to  your- 
self, your  neighborhood,  your  coworkers, 
and  your  country.  Without  that,  no  one 
goes  far 

'Thf-n  heart  interest — or  faith.  How 
rieht  she  was  on  that  point.  I  have  often 
sa'd  tnat  I  want  any  cau.se  in  which  I 
am  interested  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  really  believes  in  that  cause  and  who 
will  not  sacrifice  the  cause  to  serve  his 
own  personal  ends.  I  recall  once  when 
I  was  handling  some  controversial  farm 
If^i.-iation  a  member  from  a  city  offered 
an  amendment  which,  while  sounding 
plau.=.ole,  would  have  practically  tie- 
s'loyt-d  the  value  of  the  bill.  Knowing 
his  lack  of  interest.  I  said.  'I  know  this 
bill  IS  not  perfect.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  change  the  farm  program.  It  may  be 
necps.sary  to  operate  on  that  program. 
But  if  an  operation  becom'^s  necessary, 
I  want  the  surgeon  who  wields  the  knife 
to  be  one  who  wishes  the  patient  to  live.' 
He  looked  at  me  hke  he  thcu^iht  I  had 
a  knife,  but  I  didn't. 

"I  know  from  many  years  of  obser- 
vation and  a.ssociation  that  the  Speaker, 
whom  we  this  day  honor,  has  faith  in 
him.self.  his  neighbors,  his  ccUe.^.svies.  his 
counTv,  and  his  God. 

"Since  I  first  began  to  take  an  intere'^t 
in  public  life — and  that  is  farther  back 
than  I  can  remember — Texas  h'^.s  had 
an  ou'.siandtng  deiesjation  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  hi^is  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  as  the  greatest 
delegation  in  the  Con'.:r*-'s.'^  Todays 
delegation  measures  up.  both  in  the 
House  and  m  the  Senate,  to  tlie  proud 
traditions  and  history  of  our  State 

"That  de'pjation  is  presenting  our 
honor  guest  a  beautiful  plaque,  done  m 
bronze,  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
de'euation.  contcratulatme  him  en  break- 
ing the  all-time  record  of  service  as 
Speaker. 

"The  approval  of  such  a  delegation 
is— 

"  A  heritage  it  seems  to  me 

"  Well  worth  a  life  to  hold  in  f ee  ' 

"Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  coworker  and 
friend  through  manj'  busy  years.  I  be- 
lieve you  have  met  the  tests  of  courage, 
integrity,  loyalty,  and  faith,  and  I  know 
you  have  been  true  to  your  country. 

"Yes.  I  believe  you  would  have  had 
the  approval  of  Grandmother  Gaston, 
and  that  would  have  been  something. 
She  set  a  high  standard. 

"If  the  ancient  philosopher  was  right 
that  there  is  a  special  place  set  apart 
in  that  other  world  where  souls  are  un- 
veiled for  those  who  serve  their  country 
with  an  unusual  devotion,  then  Sam  Ray- 
Btn?N  should  have  a  seat  in  the  inner 
circle. 

'The  beautiful  Inscription  on  the 
plaque  will  be  read  by  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

Thereupon.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson, 
the  junior  S.?nator  from  Texas  and 
chairman  of  the  Texas  delegation,  offi- 


cially presented  the  plaque  to  Speaker 
Rayburn. 

The  inscription  on  the  plaque,  srith 
the  United  States  seal,  read  as  follows: 
"To  Speaker  Sam  Raybttkn,  faithful 
statesman,  practical  humarfftarlan. 
steadfast  champion  of  common 
sense,  Gibraltar  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  unselfish  servant  of  all 
Americans : 

"We.  the  Texas  delegation  of  the 
Eighty -second  Congress,  proudly  salute 
you  as  having  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  man 
in  American  history,  and  with  unsiu:- 
passed  brilliance  and  value  to  the  Nation. 

"This  the  30th  day  of  January  1951. 

"United  States  Senate ;  Tom  Connally, 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

"United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives! Wright  Patman,  George  M.\hon, 
Bob  Poage,  Albert  Thomas.  Lindley 
Beckworth.  Ed  Gossett,  Paul  Kilday, 
Clark  Fisher,  J.  M.  Combs.  John  E.  Lyle, 
Jr..  Tom  Pickett,  Olin  E.  Teagce,  Omar 
Burleson,  Wingate  Lucas,  Pe.«tc  Wil- 
son. Clark  Thompson,  Ken  Regan,  Lloyd 
M.  Bentsen.  Jr..  Homer  Thornbesry, 
Walter  Rogers." 


Preserve  Free  American  ElectioBs  by  Oot- 
lawia;  tite  Paper  Ballot,  Death  Dealinf 
Instruznect  of  the  Medieval  Political 
Machine 


EXTENSION  OF  REilARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    NIVv    TCl.K 

IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRE£E>rT.\TIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  19=1 

!,'r.  EDWIN  ARTHT'R  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  paper  ballet  should  be  out- 
lawed once  and  for  all  m  primary  elec- 
tions. 

Durin?  the  pa_-t  20  years,  voting  ma- 
chines have  become  practically  universal 
in  use  in  genera!  elections  and  they  are 
now  considered  imperative.  It  Ls  time  to 
implement  them  in  primary  elections. 

Throughout  upstate  New  York,  the  Re- 
publican nomination  is  usually  tanta- 
mount to  election  to  Congress.  In  our 
part  of  the  country,  at  least,  this  means 
that  the  election  of  a  candidate  occurs, 
not  in  November,  but  at  the  primary. 

Ail  of  which  appears  obvious  that  such 
a  crucial  test  must  be  aided  and  assisted 
by  all  the  efBciency.  the  modern  ap- 
proach, the  guarantee  of  franchise,  and 
of  accuracy  of  which  any  general  elec- 
tion is  assured. 

Thus,  the  logical  solution  is  to  sup- 
plant the  archaic  way  of  conducting  pri- 
mary elections  with  the  up-to-date,  ac- 
celerated method  of  voting  by  automatic 
levers. 

Once  this  is  attained,  the  political  ma- 
chine is  quite  likely  to  surrender  to  the 
voting  machine.  In  the  latter,  there  is 
just  no  room  for  discrepancy. 

In  Broome  County,  my  home,  they 
hold  honest  primary  elections    Every- 


body is  above  reproach.  No  suggestion 
of  ballot  stuffing  could  be  imagined. 

Nevertheless,  human  frailty  being 
what  it  is.  the  handling  of  paper  ballots 
sometimes  can  become  confused. 

Technical  questions  can  crop  up. 
Often  the  supporters  of  a  candidate  can 
be  disqualified  because  they  make  a  check 
instead  of  a  cross  or  because  they  mark 
their  ballots  outside  a  given  area. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these 
voters  clearly  indicated  their  preference 
and,  had  they  voted  by  machine,  would 
have  been  clearly  and  accurately  re- 
corded. They  would  not  have  lost  their 
votes  through  certain  meaningless  tech- 
nicalities. They  would  have  been  in- 
structed, as  in  their  legal  right,  in  how 
to  pull  the  lever  over  the  name  of  theu: 
choice  and  would  have  been  counted. 

A  Republican  election  inspector,  whose 
word  is  beyond  question,  told  me  em- 
phatically that  she  knew  of  at  least  a 
dozen  of  my  votes  in  her  district  alone 
were  thrown  out  because  of  improper 
markings. 

If  voting  machines  had  been  used, 
those  12  votes  would  have  been  recorded. 
Multiply  those  12  by  perhaps  half  or 
three-quarters  of  all  the  election  dis- 
tricts in  my  constituency  and  you  have 
a  sizable  number  of  votes  lost  which 
should  have  been  rightfully  mine.  Who 
knows.  It  might  have  been  1,500  or  2.000. 

This  would  not  have  occurred  with 
voting  machines  which  are  easier  to 
operate  and  disgustingly  meticulous  in 
arriving  at  the  right  total. 

Let  me  present  another  case  In  point. 
This  is  likewise  supported  not  just  by  my 
a.ssertion  but  by  a  direct  letter  from  a 
Republican  committeeman  who  relates 
a  deplorable  .situation. 

He  states  that  the  impatience  of  news- 
paper reporters  and  other  persons  desig- 
nated to  obtain  on-the-spot  results  of 
the  primary  rattled  and  confused  the 
officials  of  his  election  board.  After 
twice  counting  the  ballots  in  the  Con- 
gress race,  they  were  challenged  by  him 
and  a  short  count  of  10  votes  in  my 
ballots  was  established. 

This  short  count  could  not  have  been 
intentional  but  supposing  the  same  pres- 
sure and  hurry-up  tactics  had  been  used 
to  rattle  even  25  percent  of  all  the  other 
district  boards.  Multiply  those  10  votes 
by  this  number  and  you  could  chalk  up 
another  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
votes  in  my  column. 

The  short  count,  described  by  my 
friend  on  the  committee,  could  never 
have  been  recorded  that  way  on  a  voting 
machine.  The  automatic  count  can 
never  be  short  one  way  and  long  another. 

There  are  no  favorites,  no  fair-haired 
candidates  in  the  calculating  teeth  and 
tumblers  of  the  voting  machine.  No 
petty  likes  or  hates  govern  the  thinUng 
of  this  robot.  Its  simple  f^jnction  is  to 
reflect  without  deviation  the  will  of  the 
fair-  and  open-minded  American  citi- 
zen who  desires  to  vote. 

In  the  interests  of  all  the  people  who 
feel  the  United  States  must  be  kept  free. 
I  call  for  complete  utilization  of  the  vot- 
ing machine  and  the  discontinuance  of 
the  paper  ballet  in  primary  elections. 

AH  candidates  fcr  party  nominatlcni 
must  be  eqiially  considered  Just  at  wSk 
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ttf  ftccrpted  pftrUes  are  eqimny 
Only  throQfli  this  qntem 
cux  yoa  g«Br«ntc«  lo  the  people  the  hlch- 
est  type  of  elected  oOdal  and  only  by 
obtatniat  the  higbeflt  type  can  we  com- 
bat the  rvUfl  <rf  Ooatanmist.  Musi,  or  Fas> 
elat  dMatonhtp  wprixmitm  up  rtc^t  here 
on  cm  nattre  aolL 


TW  r«kt  AfaiHt  P«aM7«ftii 
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EXllWaiQN  OP  RSIIARKS 
or 

HON.  HEMUT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wvm  ToKK 
IHI  OBIATS  or  THX  uhtitd  statss 
Momdmw.  Maw  21.  I»5I 

Mr.  LXHMAK.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
QoaaliBoaa  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  AppmdiT  of  the  Racoas  a  reprint  of 
an  article  entitled  "A  Prcnt  on  Which 
We  May  Scnre."  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooee- 
Ttlt.  which  was  published  in  the  United 
HatkKM  World.  The  article  tells  of  one 
man's  cflorts  acalnst  polio  in  Mexico, 
and  is  a  very  thrilllnc  stcry  indeed. 

Tl^re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 


am  WaiCH  Ws  Mat  Sots  , 

l>f  gtemnor  RooacTett) 
It  WM  aoM  bcUmd  thMt  Kucb  dUeaaci  *• 
cancer.  poUomj'^tla.  azul  bean  f1li«aa«  at- 
tack oaly  tlM  ecwiparmtlTrty  vcQ-fed  ami 
kms-Uvad  paoplaa.  Tbc  Aincaiia,  Aaiattca. 
and  tba  ^**^*"«  of  tbc  Aoaerlcas  were  re- 
gartSad  aa  Unpcrrtous  to  thaac  sccxirfaa.  Aa 
time  has  paaanl.  «e  bare  le«ni«d  that  cur 
Ifiiaranoa  at  workl  facta  makea  almost  any 
Ttrtaally  uactaaa  at  thla  tlm«. 

of  pedlomyeUtla  baa 
tn  tbc  Ua)t«d  States  THU 
aooottnt  for  tlM  naa  of  (lla<noae<l 
from  around  7.000  a  fcar  Vn  tbc  1030  • 
to  aroiuid  lOJOO  today.  In  tb«  ucdcrde- 
c€  ttaa  world,  docton  have  only 
itly  bsfun  to  kMk  for  tbaac  -clTlUsed'* 
asd  this  must  eertainly  be  the  ex- 
for  aucb  apparenUT  tbockinc  riaas 
of  400  pwcsnt  sine*  the  1830s. 
1  eaaa  to  IS.  at  Paxmma  from 
1  flsns  to  M  la  1M7,  of  TufoaUna  from  M 
to  171  la  IMO.  iTcn  haaithy  Uruguity  ■ 
poUo  iBCiaeaU  traoa  5  cases  a  year  to  138  lo 
IM7. 

It  ean  harffiy  be  soppaaed  that  tbc  totals 
at  aeCaal  casas  bavs  muttlpllsd  in  any  such 
ratio  ta  any  of  thess  eouatrtaa.     It  aesma 

wmn  always  there. 

lUsta  lM««  kapt  an  open  mtnd 

to  the  w Ibnitj  tbM  poUo  Is  aettmUy  on  th« 

AU  ws  actuaUy  kuow 

Is  that  iliy"**"  haa  aomewbat   improved 

tkat  tbt  doctors  are  find- 

they   bad   not  prsvlouaiy 

and  that  ws  ars  constantly 

aa  wUarflnf  problam  at  world 


la  IMO. 

boy  aaamd  JsOrsy  Xroli  wto 

Otf   wttb   a  frottp  of   65 

im  eoBtraetsd  poUomys- 

toetors  wars  able  to  dtsf- 

eorrsctly  bat  that  was  all 


bte  rsspto^tcr  to  liex;co.  but  then  It  vmn  too 
late      The  boy  was  dead 

Mr.  Mendcll  thereupon  onderxock  one  f 
those  psraonal  cru«ades  which  axe  somrtimea 
ao  much  more  effective  than  lornuil  >  Scu^l 
profra^.  He  bad  discovered  that  Mexl-^  s 
docton  had  R  very  limited  famtlUrity  '.  .•  ri 
polto  and  no  spectallsts  In  the  treatme;.-  f 
the  dlaaaes.  "The  people,"  be  has  su.l. 
"ihoufht  It  a  dlfsrraoe  to  admit  to  p.  IM. 
A::ycne  who  had  been  cnppied  by  the  d.s- 
saae  wm  Ukely  to  explain  that  he  had  simp:/ 
fallen  off  a  horse  ' 

Mr.  MendeU  made  Mexico  his  pereonal  re- 
■ponalbUUy  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
vhJch  he  cruld  do.  wsa  to  get  some  resptri- 
tors  to  Mexico  The  Jeffrey  Kr.  11  Pounda:  'n 
was  formed:  a  rjnd  was  coLected  from  :iie 
boy's  family  al^d  friends;  and  finally  Mr. 
MendeU  bought  and  delivered  '.wo  iron  I'jr.  s 
to  Mexico  City  In  a  plane  personally  provid  1 
hv  Mexico's  President  Manuel  Alem^a.  L.i.er 
he  {oi;owed  this  up  with  the  ?lft  to  Mcxl-o 
of  a  library  dealing  with  the  history  c.-iuat". 
prerentlcn.  and  treatment  of  the  dlsea.^  and 
the  rshabUltatlon  ci  Its  vlctm  «. 

Something  atx>ut  Mr  Me.idell  s  lone- 
baadrd  efforts  for  the  welf.ire  cf  the  rountry 
where  bu  nephew  had  died  unnecessH.-uy, 
caught  the  Imaginatl.  u  first  of  tlie  Vlexlcaa 
press  and  then  of  the  Mex.oaa  people 

He  had  perstiaded  the  yatlT'.:  Fvr.datvcn 
for  Infnnitle  Par«!T«'.<  m  'h*-  Ur^i'^d  i^a'.es 
to  se*  up  fpl! -ws!  ;p«  :  -  othT  c.ountr!e8' 
scle::ti'=;is  ard  dcc'^^rs  '.n  .■^•i  ?rican  universi- 
ties h  >p;tdis.  and  labrratrires  He  was  em- 
power»'d  'o  c.'^er  Reve",!  , '  thefc  to  the  Mex- 
ican GC'.ernment.  Mexico  declined  iiie  fel- 
lowships w.t'n  t'r.ink:?,  prefcr:;rik;  •  s" md  n 
X\»  own  teit      r.  sent  seven  scientists  to  the 


'.lie  country 
ledge  la  ccn- 

>.texlco"8   sates- 
vnile  the  larger 


tanfs  te  Maiico,    TtM  sad 
tha  boy's  pavsBto  siid  yoaag 

U.  tba 
VaStod  ttatas  Air  Ibres  oAoar*  , 
bsalth  sdwoation.^ 

a: 


United  Sta'es  t  >  study  p  jIi - 
where  m«j6t  of  the  px.srir.:  i: 
cer.Trat^d 

New  sericu'^'y  xv  '■:,.;.:'(■: 
men  be:-ir.  *.  ,  c  ,:•:■•?  tr.  ■ 
nations  were  preoccupied  w.'!!  the  problcnM 
of  peace.  .»L::h  fn-.iller  c  •.i-.-tnes  as  Mexico 
miznt  wcr:."i.;y  '.ajte  up-,  n  themselTes  the 
cause  of  the  iraproven-.en*  cf  man's  health 
everywhere  M  ixico  estal  ■:£:i<~d  p  sub«ld;Z":d 
repear'-h  ir  'ttirte  .ind  tC'  It  the  lead  In  the 
United  Nations  to  pr'secute  a  truly  global 
health  prc^iam.  wbica  li  ui'-der  way  today. 
Mexico  enlar-rcd  Its  '-.Tn  prQirr''"i  to  embrace 
the  whole  fie.d  of  vims  study,  Including 
plant  and  animal  diseases 

Virus  research  Is  t -i  llie  a'enda  >:  :l.e 
World  H*a!th  OrJ-in>»a'!cn  cf  the  rr.;'p-.l  Na- 
tlo.hs  WHO  s  p:l:l  c?.;ion8  have  (ie^rr'.ht-ri 
tbe  world-w.de  a'-.p^arance  of  pnu.  u5  •  ".e 
moat  ominous  of  unsilved  mvs'ierles  whuh 
the  Isst  half-century  ha.^  powd  1 1  epide:ni- 
ologlsu  " 

As  If  to  c'^roborate  this.  Inclla  Us:  y-.ir 
broke  out  with  Us  first  recostnized  ejjider  ;• 
of  poMo.  centered  In  Delhi  and  Bombay  L.ice 
Mexico.  India  found  Itself  tragical! 'y  sh<  rt 
of  Iron  lungs.  Its  (|;overnmer.t  promptly 
cabled  WHO  a  ruah  rs<^est  for  iron  lungs 

Unbarasaed  by  the  difBcultles  that  had 
hampered  Mr.  Mendeil  as  a  private  cl'izt^n. 
who  was  able  to  round  up  16  irnn  l'iiu;9  v.-.  a 
few  days  and  load  them  on  planes  lx;aiid  fur 
India.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  a-i  ap;)re- 
dable  number  of  lives  were  saved  In  at 
least  this  one  instance,  the  whole  world  had 
put  up  a  united  defense  to  the  enemv  whicn 
attacks  simultaneously  at  a  thousand 
points. 

Tbs  World  Health  Organization  later 
sent  a  team  of  polio  specialists  to  examine 
the  altuation  In  India  It  found  every  indi- 
cation that  India  has  had  polio  for  at  least 
tbs  past  50  yean,  that  1949  s  epidemic  was 
by  no  means  an  unprecedented  phencnu-- 
aoo.  It  further  reported  that  India  has  far 
too  few  orthopsdle  Burgeoaa  and  that  phys- 
ical therapy  do«  not  cxlat  in  India,  roilow- 
li^  the  saampls  set  by  tbe  "March  of  Dimes" 
la  ttaa  ITolted  Atates  to  sUmulau  public  at- 
tention and  fund-raising.  India  cow  haa  Us 
own  "Marcb  of  Annas." 


The  World  Seal'h  Orttanlsatlon  I. as  aaked 
Its  member  nylons  whether  they  w  3uld  Join 
in  an  lnterni#lonal  pool  of  Iron  luni>;s  from 
which  any  cogctry  might  draw  at  the  mo- 
ment It  foun4  Itself  in  the  grip  o!  an  epi- 
demic The  {Ifoposal  has  the  hear  w aiming 
quA.:ty  to  be  Jbund  among  the  nel  "hbors  in 
any  villaje  wpen  sickness  strikes  li.  a  single 
home  and  wo#d  tend  to  create  one  world  on 
the  level  of  |he  deepest  emotion  to  help 
ill  thnie  v'f   trtfUbie. 

SUi^  h  neigt4>orilnefl8  is.  further  nore.  far 
from  being  e.^irfly  unseif  lah.  It  v  as  shown 
very  clearly  ill  1946  and  1S47  thi  l  a  pclio 
epidemic  caijttat  be  confined  w  thin  any 
p'.rpn  natlrn^l  boundaries.  In  tl  e  former 
yetr  poli.i  trxjk  en  epidemic  prop  rtlons  In 
the  United  SfatOs.  but  at  the  sane  Itme  It 
was  also  racing'  in  such  far-apr(  id  places 
as  Ar.?entlna  fsa^  cases),  Puerto  Rico  (292). 
Dutch  East  Iildias  ll^8i.  Iceland  (171).  Nor- 
Iwitaerland  (832).  The  fcl- 
Jas  extended  to  t  le  United 
cnsest.  Austrlii  (3.9C0), 
ind  Madagascar  (  142  i  .  Eut 
Car  Nlcobar.  tl  e  rate  of 
cases  reac.he<|  xA  unbelievable  hlf  h  of  8.000 
per   ICOOCO   j»o    le. 

In  1949.  th#  e  Idemlc  swept  the  otal  cases 
ites  to  42..i82  c&si  8.  In  the 
(land's  cases  ba(  risen  to 
ite  uf  494  per  ICC,  00  people, 


way  I  860  )    ac|d 
! I, wing    >eaf   IJt 
K;n<d-jm     i  8/CCfl 
H-.in?ary  \\  '3<J0), 
on    "he   Isl.m^ 


hi   '.lie  Lin-e^ 
sanie    periled,   I 
579,  whlC"  13  a  1 


Sxeclen  3   \-^,  8.5:  \  and  Japan's  to  3,133.     In 


niai^kii.d 
har-i-;  r,' 
Mr    .Mei.Ut.l 
local    actlcn 

r-"';  •;      f-'irre^. 

■;  )•  w-'  will  sn 

ing  out  a  :rckit 


:o  there  were  207  cases  and 


the  f.^rawsv  Co 

on  N.'.iuritivia 

This    le    a  Wat    that    l.s    never    ■  old.      The 

Rcvernmentsani    the  United  Natlo  is  are  best 

eq  lipped  to  pre  lecute  the  main  (  et-jnse  for 

thire    are    certa  nly    many 

cl  £e#t  ,r9  where  Indiviiuais.  iiie 

e  an  opportunity  to  fi^ht  a 

prcpa.'-e   the    w  y    f_-r    the 

*    !•!    fervently   tn    be    hc"r<'d 

ledlcate  ourselv.»»  to  5earch- 

phere  we  may  ser  e. 


h. 


ComiieAdatore  Loois  Nat  ale 


EXTHNWCN  OP  REMAI'KS 


OT 


HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFJSO 


IN  TW  V.ti\ 

Mr    ANFU: 
day  evenin|f. 


W    WSW   TCJSK 

OP  REPRESEN' 

ay.  May  24.  19. 

Mr.  Speakei 
lay  20.  1951.  I 


leiied  lo  afte:  d.  with  our  gr« 


from  Ne'v  V<4k. 
R.   Impellitite 


the  Honorab 
and  other  ve 
a  testimonial 


the  Hotel  pli  Te  In  New  Yoi 
honor  of  Cprt  aendatore  Louli 
The  occi(si(  i  commemorate 


vation  of  4iOi 
office  of  coin 
Order  of  \ill 
Santa  Ma 
Pope  Plus 

On  this  a(cc! 
Natale  wa-^  a 
pollltteri  B$ 
Fifth  Avenhe 

Both  oftl 
bestowed 
generofiity  ia 
of  the  sicld 
America,  ap 
massima.  M&. 

The  hon^r 
of  New  Yctlt 
l.s  known.  Is 
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{"gain  charity  and  noble  deeds,  as  exem- 
plified by  Louis  Natale.  were  the  primary 
con.siderations.  The  election  of  Louis 
Natale  by  all  of  the  locality  mayors  of 
New  York  City  followed  the  tradition  es- 
tablished for  more  than  50  years  by  the 
Locality  Mayors  Association  to  call  upon 
the  most  outstanding  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  who 
live  in  miserj-.  disease,  and  poverty.  A 
ureacer  champion  than  Louis  Natale  of 
the  causes  of  the  poor  and  aSlicted  could 
never  have  been  found. 

This  unique  and  lavish  ceremony  was 
arranged  by  another  great  benefactor 
and  head  of  the  order  in  this  country. 
Gr.  USr.  Joseph  Susca.  Right  Reverend 
Mon^LJinor  John  E.  Reilly.  of  the  New 
York  Foundling  Institution,  presented 
Loui.s  Natale  with  the  certificate  and  in- 
signia of  the  office  of  commendatore. 
Mr  Samuel  Puchs,  chief  of  the  locality 
mayors,  made  the  presentation  of  the 
certificate  and  insignia  of  the  ofBce  of 
locality  mayor.  The  Honorable  Joseph 
Carlino,  prominent  lawyer  and  former 
commissioner  of  State  University,  acted 
as  loastmaster. 

The  other  distinguished  and  honored 
Hue-sts  were  Hon.  Irving  M.  Ives.  United 
States  Senator:  Mr.  Anthony  Anfuso, 
president.  Anfuso  Bros.,  decorators;  Hon. 
Paul  Balsam,  city  magistrate;  Hon.  Ma- 
no  J.  Cariello,  municipal  court  judge; 
Hon.  Joseph  Carlino,  former  commis- 
sioner of  State  University ;  Hon.  Louis  J. 
Capczzoli.  justice  of  general  sessions; 
Hon.  John  Cashmore.  Iwrough  president. 
Brooklyn;  Hon.  Edward  Corsi,  State  in- 
dustrial commissioner:  Mr.  Paul  Cre- 
mona, Federal  Sweets  Biscuit  Co.;  Hon. 
Thomas  Curran,  secretary  of  state.  New 
York:  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Di  Falco.  justice 
of  the  supreme  court;  Hon.  Anthony  J. 
Di  Giovanna,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court;  Hon.  Anthony  Di  Paolo,  first  de- 
partment commissioner,  water  supply. 
ga.^;.  electricity;  Mr.  Charles  Pinkelstein. 
president.  National  Mirror  Works,  Inc.; 
Hon.  G.  Fiath.  chief  inspector,  police  de- 
partment: Mr.  Ma.x  Fla.x,  proprietor. 
National  Plywood  Corp.;  Hon.  Dominick 
Flono;  Rev.  Isadore  Frank;  Mr.  Samuel 
Fuchs,  locality,  chief  mayor;  Hon. 
Francis  X.  Giaccone,  former  justice  of 
supreme  court;  Mr.  Samuel  Goldfarb. 
president,  Nathan  S.  Goldfarb  Co.,  Inc.; 
Hon.  Peter  Gulotta.  district  attorney. 
Mineola,  Long  Island;  Hon.  Seymour 
Halpern,  senator;  Hon.  Lindsey  Henry, 
district  attorney.  Bay  Shore,  Long  Is- 
land; Mr.  Fred  Honerkamp,  Sr..  pres- 
ident. F.  W.  Honerkamp  Co..  Inc.; 
Mr  Thomas  W.  Hughes,  secretary,  Fifth 
Avenue  Association;  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Kaplan,  city  court  judge;  Mr.  Jerry 
Kayne,  assistant  sales  manager.  United 
States  Plywood  Corp:  Hon.  Harry  Kings- 
bury; Hon.  Henry  P.  Kleepp,  com- 
mander. United  States  Navy;  Mr.  H.  C. 
Koettmg.  sales  representative,  E  I. 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours;  Hon.  Peter  Loftus, 
chief,  fire  department:  Hon.  Joseph  Los- 
calzo,  special  sessions  judge:  Hon.  Joseph 
Mai  era.  commissioner,  borough  works; 
Hon  George  P.  Monaghan,  flre  commis- 
sioner; Hon.  Thomas  Murphy,  police 
commissioner ;  Hon.  John  Murtagh,  chief 
magistrate;  Hon.  Dr.  Charles  Muzzicato. 
former  State  senator;  Hon.  Thomas  Mc- 
Veigh, inspector,  Richmond  Hill,  Long  Is- 


land; Mr.  Pred  M.  Natale.  president  of 
Natale  L  Son,  furniture  manufacturers; 
Hon.  Dominick  Paduano,  commissioner, 
water  supply,  gas,  electricity;  Hoa  Louis 
A.  Pagnucco.  city  magistrate;  Hon. 
James  Patterson.  Member,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Giovanni 
Perniola,  Casamassima.  Italy;  Hon.  Nich- 
olas Pette,  supreme  court  judge;  Mr.  For- 
tune Pope,  publisher;  Hon,  Piiul  P.  Rao. 
United  States  custom  court  judge;  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  John  E.  Reilly;  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Ramsgate,  city  magistrate;  Mr.  Angelo 
J.  Resciniti,  furniture  production  man- 
ager of  Natale  &  Son,  locality  mayor  of 
Roslyn  Heights,  Long  Island ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Robins,  president.  Center  Lumber  Co.; 
Hon.  Conrad  Rothengast,  chief  of  detec- 
tives; Hon.  Richard  Russell,  district  at- 
torney. Suffolk  County;  Hon.  Silvestre 
Sabbatini,  city  court  judge;  Hon.  J.  Hol- 
land Sala,  city  magistrate;  Mr.  Harry 
Schlact,  International  News  Service; 
Hon.  Johon  F.  Scileppi.  municipal  court 
judge;  Gov.  Dave  Sholtz;  Hon.  Frank  A. 
Seckler.  retir^.  United  States  Secret 
Service;  Hon.  George  P.  Stier.  city  court 
judge;  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Terry,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president.  Fifth  .Avenue  As- 
sociation; Hon.  Edward  Thompson,  city 
magistrate:  Hon.  Robert  Wagner,  bor- 
ough president,  Manhattan;  Hon.  Her- 
man Wank,  public  administrator.  Kings 
County;  Mr.  Edw^ard  Zeltner.  Daily 
Mirror;  Mr.  Louis  Zeltner,  chief  mayor 
emeritus. 

Such  an  array  of  honored  and  distin- 
guished guests  was  in  itself  significant 
recognition  of  the  lofty  place  occuped  by 
Commendatore  Louis  Natale  in  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI':"ED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remark- 
able article  which  appeared  as  the  lead 
in  the  May  13  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section.  Written  by 
the  versatile  and  brilliant  Chester 
Bowles,  former  Governor  of  Coimecti- 
cut,  it  is  one  of  a  number  of  articles 
he  has  prepared  at  the  request  of  Lester 
Market.  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  The  article  entitled  "The  Most 
Powerful  Idea  in  the  World,"  points  out 
that  "Our  deep  faith  in  the  dignity  of 
man  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
ideology  of  communism." 

Chester  Bowles  writes  forcefully  and 
with  simplicity  about  the  need  to  counter 
communism  no'  only  with  guns  and 
planes  and  tanks,  but  also  with  words 
and  ideas. 

The  whole  history  of  mankind — 

Mr.  Bowles  writes — 

demonstrates  that  an  Idea  ean  be  matched 
in  only  cme  way,  and  that  Is  by  »  better  idea. 
As  we  face  the  threat  of  attack  by  the  Soviet 


Union  we  are  thankful  that  we  poeseas  ths 
Industrial  and  economic  resources  with 
which  to  build  military  defenses  sufficient  to 
discourage  aggression.  As  we  face  tbe  threat 
of  world  communism  we  should  also  be 
thankful  that  Inherent  In  our  American 
democracy  is  an  idea  which  potentially  is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  This  Ides  Is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  every  single  per- 
son is  valuable  in  his  own  right  and  for 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  this  Inspiring  article 
highlights  for  me  my  own  efforts  to  pro- 
mote these  ideals — not  only  through  the 
Voice  of  America  and  through  our  over- 
seas information  program  when  I  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  but  also 
since  my  appomtment  to  the  Senate  in 
December  of  1949  by  Governor  Bowles. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  read  and  study 
this  article.  In  the  crisis  of  today  we 
cannot  sufficiently  emphasize  the  need 
for  projecting  our  democratic  faith  in 
every  possible  way  so  that  people  every- 
where may  know  of  it  and  contrast  it 
themselves  with  what  exists  under  com- 
munism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

The  Most  Powesftx  Idea  iw  tot  Woeld — Oca 
Deep  FArrn:  va  the  Dicnitt  or  Mam  Is  Mess 
Than  a  Match  fob  the  IbcoiXKiT  or  Com- 

MtTNISM 

(By  Chester  Bowles) 

A  major  part  of  the  industrial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  now  concentrated  on  military 
preparation.  Our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
will  soon  total  3,500,000  men.  Our  defense 
Investment  during  the  next  2  years  will  ex- 
ceed the  entire  cost  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  Urst  two  terms  of  Franklin 
D    Roosevelt. 

This  military  program  has  grown  out  of 
otir  conviction  that  the  Western  World  Is 
faced  with  the  very  real  posaibUlty  of  a  Soviet 
attack.  Today  most  Americans  are  agreed 
that  a  strong,  well-rounded  defense  force  is 
our  best  hope  of  discouraging  such  aggression. 

An  adequate  defense  force  Is  vital  to  cur 
security  and  to  our  future.  But  let  us  not 
mistake  It  for  a  foreign  pKjllcy  In  itself. 
Unless  our  defense  effort  is  made  to  take  Its 
proper  place  aa  part  of  a  broad  program  for 
building  a  stable  and  peaceful  world,  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  serious  difficulties. 

MUitary  power  is  not  enough  because  It 
deals  with  only  part  of  our  problem — the 
danger  of  aggression  by  the  Red  army  and 
ttie  Red  air  force.  But  we  are  also  faced  with 
an  Idea,  the  idea  of  world  communism;  and 
planes,  battleshipa,  and  tanks  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  destroy  an  idea,  even  a  bad  idea. 
The  whole  history  of  mankind  denuinstratea 
that  an  idea  can  be  matched  in  only  one  way, 
and  that  is  by  a  better  idea. 

As  we  face  the  threat  of  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  we  are  thankful  that  we  poasesa 
the  industrial  and  economic  resources  with 
which  to  build  military  defenses  siifficient  to 
discourage  aggression.  As  we  face  the  threat 
of  world  communism  we  shouid  also  be 
thankful  that  Inherent  In  our  American  de- 
mocracy is  an  idea  which  potentially  Is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world. 

This  idea  is  founded  on  tbe  belief  that 
every  single  person  is  valuable  in  his  own 
right  and  for  himself.  It  steins  from  a  deep- 
seated  faith  in  the  dignity  of  mp.ri.  a  belief 
tliat  If  we  permit  each  individual  to  exercise 
his  own  capacities  to  the  fullest,  we  will 
thereby  enable  him  to  make  a  worth-whUe 
contribution  to  his  family  and  to  his  com- 
munity. 

The  democratic  Ideal  did  not  originate  in 
America.  Its  roou  go  deep  into  ttis  htitary 
of  western  dvlirattion.      But  in  Amstica  it 
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fOQDd  faTormfato  aoll  for  gr^wtn  &n<l  drrekp- 
zn«st.  auaoc  th»  Drdmntioa  ct  IttOeptxiA' 
enee  oar  eonecra  for  tb*  haman  tzMUTktuml 
baa  paMWd  tbroofh  aevaral  ttafcs.  At  ilia 
Uaa  our  Oonatttvtion  vaa  written  tbe  moat 
Importaat  raatralntt  on  osen  ware  politkal. 
So  our  CotuUtutloa  azkd  Ita  BUI  of  IUg:ata 
vere  dlractad  prtciarllj  tovartl  allinlnati&c 
tiicac  poUtleal  raatrmlnta  with  whicb  tha 
founOcn  liad  had  direct  finit-hand  exju-rl- 
enc*  The  right  of  fraa  »pecch,  the  tree 
chotea  and  pracUoc  o(  rdSc^oo.  tba  rlcht 
of  pubitc  MHSitolT.  tiM  rtcht  to  a  fair  uial. 
werr:  spaOad  out  La  claar  azid  H*^^^  terms. 
Tba  MfUBla  to  ertablUh  these  political 
rlfhta  took  placa  not  <mly  tn  Anerlea  but 
throufliout  tbe  mtira  Wectern  World.  In 
JhM^mw^  Pranee.  tbe  Netbananda.  tba  flcan- 
dinavtea  eotmtrtaa.  Oennany.  Italy,  and 
Soutb  iMTlPB  paopta  toufht  to  ineraaae 
tbeir  Ubartiat  and  to  reatraln  tbe  power  of 
atitooatic  irmrnnimT  In  Prance,  and  Uter 
tn  Sootb  AaMrtoa.  tba  ■truote  burst  into 
TloMot  laroiuttan. 

Bat  baa  tn  Aaaenoa  the  democratic  Ideal 
has  alwaya  baea  eaprtawd  In  broader  terma 
tlMB  tba  rlsbt  to  fratidoaa  trcn  mnamton. 
BW  earUaat  day*  wm  ba^e  been  coo- 
tbat  Individual  man  not  only  bad  a 
ricbt  to  apaak  bJa  Bind  and  to  worship  God 
In  bli  own  way,  but  alao  to  proeper  in  line 
with  tall  abOtty.  to  rtie  to  whatever  be1({hta 
ha  wae  capable,  to  develop  his  talcnta  for 
f  11  ■tut  ladoMry.  or  trade,  to  own  bie  ovn 
UmL  to  aojoy  tba  baaeOta  eamad  duTtn« 
bli  ttlMlBM.  aad  to  paas  tboae  benefits  on 
to  bte  eblbtren.  We  ha're  alao  believad  ibat 
Indtvtdual  maa  baa  tbe  right  to  live  in  a 
tkwa  of  daas  Unas  and  arbitrary  re- 
tba  tight  to  aacure  a  good  educa- 
to  partldpata  tn  tba  Ufa  and 
flf  hlB  eoouBunlty  ragardlaas  of  hU 
colar. 

eooeept  of  human  rlfjita. 
•o  pasollbr  In  its  early  etagee  to  Aoerlca, 
baeaaM  aeeaptad  as  the  American  dream, 
aad  biltltnne  of  men  and  women  trom  tha 
tbe  oceans  to  enjoy  tta 
>y  yean  It  was  dear  sail- 
ing. IB  tba  aarty  nineteenth  century  this 
Ammtma  dream  could  be  readily  attained 
by  ahyona  able  and  willing  to  wott..  Our 
ns  prtmartly  agricultural.  A 
eovld  be  had  for  the  asking. 
A  ■■■'to  acopoiWi  stattM  was  determined  by 
with  hoe  and  az. 

iplax  Induatrlal  society 

wa  bagan  to  ran  into 

far-away  markets   dried 

up.  maaaxacsorara  ware  tcroad  to  sbtit  down 

by  the   BBiniotta   walked   tba 

hi  aeareh  at  Doaadatant  Joba.    Parm- 

lot  aaU  their  pvodaee,  and  there 

la  the  ■tftfit  of  plenty.    Through 

M  to  reaUaa  that  eeo- 

aodal  foreaa.  daatty  beyond  tbe 

of  any  tadlvtdaal.  could  be  aa  de- 

to  humaa  freed oai  and  dignity  aa 

TtM  laault  over  a  period  of  many  years  waa 
It  of  workman's  companaa- 
it  insur- 
BMiaopotj  oontrola. 
alvai  riaaraTS.  lagally  piotactad  coDaetiTa 

gtaa  tha  iadmdnaJ  ettiaaa  at  laaat  a  mlnl- 
imaa  of  ptotattleu  agataat  tbe  Impact  of 
eeaaoaye  foreaa  with  which  ha  waa  power- 
laaa  to  eoataad  aioaa. 

thla   American 
righta.'thli  belief  in  op- 
fur  eaeh  ladtvldual 
»jact  of 

foogbt  to  «■- 
frooi  JaCeraoa  tbrcaigb 

,  WUlkla.  aai  Pranfclla  Reoaa- 
vait.  Km  faoatf  the  oxjat  bitter  oppoaltlon 

dither   eared   nor 
la  all  about. 


Tbday  onr  democr«'-y  In  fill!  «  \<^ng  wny 
from  perfection  But  in  splt«  of  our  ciema- 
P'jqg^uee  and  our  bt.;ots.  in  spite  of  our  bitter 
extremists  of  tbe  liKht  and  the  left,  the 
dream  hJW  jrown.  It  has  pr-wn  until  t.  - 
day  lU  prlDClpies  are  accepted  and  resoecieil 
fcy  more  people  in  .America  than  aiiywhcre 
else  on  earth.  But  we  must  race  t^.«'  fict 
that  the  greatest  trst  of  nil  Mm  Immcdia'ply 
ahead  For  the  flrwt  time  In  history  we  arw 
phyKlcally  threatened  by  a  powerful  mlH'arv 
force  m  dose  alUancf  with  a  ruthless  well- 
nntanlaed  moTement  which  re'.*ch»'«  around 
the  world.  There  Is  every  reaa^jn  tor  u.-,  to 
feel  uncertaiu  and  insecure. 

We  are  wholly  right  lii  building  our  A-my. 
Navy,  and  Air  Perce  stronii  enout^h  t^  ill«- 
cotirage  SoTiet  attack,  and  to  win  any  war 
that  the  Scvlct  Union  may  be  tem^aed  t  i 
start.  We  are  right  also  in  looklni?  to  our 
internal  security,  and  for  Betting  up  .-afe- 
guarda  against  espionage  and  aabotage  But 
we  will  be  catastrophlcaily  wrong  tf  we  aR- 
8ume  that  we  can  build  a  decent  -^orld  wr.a 
atom  bckmbs.  or  that  we  can  secure  the  pe<ice 
by  trying  to  force  the  world  Into  an  An-.er'.- 
caa  mold,  or  worse  still,  that  we  can  defeat 
the  Communlet  idea  by  turning  our  backs 
on  our  own  dynamic  American  dream,  and 
adopting  tbe  whole  bog.  the  cynical  methods 
of  our  Oooununlst  opponents. 

A  rearmed  America  without  Ideals  or  prin- 
ciplea  is  simply  a  potentially  destrucuve 
force,  feared  by  Its  enemies  and  resented  by 
thoee  who  would  be  Its  friends  A  rearmed 
America  cotifldent  of  its  strength,  secure  in 
Its  conrlcttons,  and  dedicated  to  the  demo- 
cratic Ideal  of  expanding  human  rights  and 
opportunities  for  all  people,  can  guide  this 
harried  world  toward  a  new  era  of  p)eace  and 
plenty. 

But  It  win  take  a  lot  of  doing  When  we 
look  acroaa  the  s^ks  we  face  human  pr.b- 
lems  which  are  almost  overpowering  Two- 
thirds  of  all  the  people  of  the  world  will  go 
to  bed  hungry  tonight.  More  than  half  of 
the  world  cannot  read  or  write  In  some 
countries  as  many  as  75  piercent  of  the  people 
are  suffering  from  preventable  d;sea.se- 

Theee  sbocklng  figures  are  a  measure  of 
the  huge  task  that  mankind  faces.  They 
are  also  a  motsure  of  our  own  opportuiuty. 
Do  we  honestly  see  these  people  as  people? 
Do  we  see  them  as  human  beiiiRs  like  eur- 
selves.  white,  brown,  black,  and  yellow,  but 
impoverished  through  no  fault  of  their  wn. 
frightened,  and  often  oppressed  by  fead.il 
landlords  and  corrupt  officials?  If  our  be- 
lief in  himian  rights  is  something  more  than 
a  Pourth  of  July  phrase  or  an  eleru  m  day 
promise,  we  have  a  clear  responsibility  to 
aealst  them  to  build  a  better  and  freer  life. 
Tb^re  are  no  glib  or  easy  answers.  The 
poverty  of  India.  South  America,  Africa,  and 
the  other  underdeveloped  areas  has  been 
accumulating  for  1.000  years.  Colonialism 
failed  beeaoae  it  reftiaed  to  accept  the  basic 
rigbta  of  thoee  human  individuals  who  were 
bom  brown,  black,  or  yellow.  In  the  east 
tbe  Oandhl  and  Sun  Yat-sen  revolutlozis 
were  denned  to  restore  thoee  rights.  la 
China  tbe  Bun  Tat-sen  revolution  was  cap- 
tured by  Ifoecow-trnlned  Communists.  But 
India.  Pakistan.  Ceylon.  Indonesia,  and 
Burma  are  now  free  and  independent  nations 
arltb  dynamic  bopea  and  plaiu  for  creating 
a  more  prosperous  and  freer  life  (or  their 
people.  The  Near  £ast  la  seetbing  wuh  new 
Idaaa  and  ambitions.  Africa  Is  gradually 
awakening  to  Its  unlimited  future 

But  tbe  brwee  new  hope*  of  the  1,000.000  - 
000  people  of  tbeee  underdeveloped  areas  can 
never  be  achieved  without  help.  Their  abil- 
ity to  strengthen  their  e>.:onomles.  establish 
stable  governments,  and  cffer  expanding  op- 
portunities for  the  individual  will  largely 
depend  on  our  wlllingnea»  to  provide  bold 
and  practical  aaalsunce. 

If  we  really  Intend  to  help  we  must  be 
prepared  for  some  rocky  experiences.   We  will 
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lt*i  new  natioT  s.  bom  In 
rxperienced  In  »  If-goTern- 
,r«  faced  with  far  ( reater  ob- 
U]  se  which  confi  )nted  the 
V'.unK  AmerKfm  iepublic  at  the  snd  of  otir 
Revoluticnary*  W  r.  Par  instance  cur  early 
if'eiin  of  poiitlci  freedom  were  :learly  e«- 
'blished  Bi|t  ;  >r  the  vast  majc  "Ity  In  the 
;m;Kivprlshed  fca!  ,  the  primary  co  .slderatlcn 
f:^m  day  to  iay  is  simple  survi-^  il.  and  we 
7.  ,11  rtnd  that  pe<]  »le  *ho  are  const  ;nt!y  fared 
wth  the  bnitpl  acts  of  hunger  i  nd  disease 
'  rten  view  ou^  a  »oept  of  political  democracy 
,,-    I  r'-m    fp   IJlei   . 

Like  America  I  1783.  most  of  tt  e  new  east- 
ern  countneaj  hj  re  recently  expe  lenced  the 
^.'.ter  oppreilc  c'  colonial  m  afters,  and 
They  are  sufjglcl  lis  is  we  were  t  len  of  fcr- 
eli?n  natirns.:  '  i1b  results  In  a  widespread 
fi.strnst  ard  ^et  of  Soviet  Impe  iallsm  and 
'V -iild-be  C.<3i<Jrr  inlF»  liberators  But  or.  oc- 
r:i.sl(/n  tt  alsd  re  Hits  In  a  certain  skepticism 
I  :  our  own  g^ocKntentlons,  whlc  i  will  often 
try  our  patieficA 

No  •"enstbloimmi  believes  that  cur  task  will 
b^  e^y  But  t  e  sooner  we  ta  :kle  it,  the 
i.ure  hopeful  oi  ■  world  will  beome. 

Alth.juph  tke  eeds  go  far  lieyo  id  any  spe- 
r.fl:  program*  <  jtUned  thus  fa-,  they  are 
■aeH  within  (|ur  own  resources.  If  we  will 
pr'.  Ide  an  anpui  1  expenditure  of  only  tl  for 
every  »10  «T>e4*  ^  *  military  defenje.  and  sup- 
pi'Drt  that  invest  nent  with  broa  1  technical 
a-sslatance,  w^  i  ill  enable  the  nnderdevel- 
<  >;)ed  countrl^  G  i  move  further  a  lead  m  the 
:.e\t  generattfin    han  in  the  last    >00  years. 

The  opposftio  I.  moreover,  wil  be  varied 
and  powerfuL  '  he  world  Comm  mist  move- 
ment will  biitej  J  contest  a  genvine.  all-out 
attack  on  tltfte  key.  poverty,  ant  ill  health. 
Communlsie  ei  rywhere  will  ft  ;ht  such  a 
program  bec^ui  they  understan  1  its  appeal 
to  hundreds^of  olUions  of  men  ind  women 
who  yearn  Ipr  rven  a  mlnlmuc  l  of  oppor- 
t  unity  and  Qun   m  dignity. 

A  progranl  a  this  kind  can  also  expect 
.«'rong  oppoaltl  n  here  in  Amer  ca.  It  will 
he  opposed  py  hoae  Isolationls  s  who  pro- 
pose that  w^  p  ice  our  sole  fal'  h  in  arma- 
ments It  will  e  oppoeed  by  th  •  self-etyled 
realists  whoi  p  nt  out  that  tt  ere  are  too 
many  peopleiln  Lhe  world  anywa  r,  that  most 
of  them  hav4  al  rays  gone  hungr  f,  that  masa 
poverty  and  Ul  fiealth  are  not  '  f  our  mak- 
ing, and  that  aiily  crackpots  ai  e  Interested 
In  -Kuch  thlnii.  This  kind  of  cj  alcal.  bank- 
rupt thlnkini  has  already  held  up  2.000i)00 
t  >n8  of  grain  JTor  the  famine-rit  Ued  sections 
cf  India.  '' 

But  a  posfUve  economic  pr<  gram  based 
rn  simple  deinaaratlc  prlnclplee  will  receive 
p  )werf  ul  BUigxim  from  the  nillll  ma  who  still 
believe  that|  ^y"»"  beings,  b  ack.  brown, 
ypllow.  or  w^tj  are  important  n  their  own 
erican  dream  Is  not  Just  a 
-minded  do-|  ooders.  and 
ary  power  mu  it  go  moral 
tinctlvely  th<  y  know  that 
with  each  othn'  and  with 
le  sea  there  mist  be  some- 
an  bombe  and  tanks  and 
pianea.  som^tb  ig  dynamic.  boU  and  worthy 
of  our  Ameflc#i  democratic  tr  idltlons. 

uu  less  than  ttie  future  of 

ideal     In     A  nerica     and 

world.     If  thlt    ideal   is  to 

.  we  must  face  up  honestly 

es   in   our  owr    democracy. 

'eiVvigorous  assistance  to  other 

eoplea  In  the  de^  elopment  of 

U   .     We  must  re)ert  the  Isola- 

of  military  pow<T  as  an  end 


right,  that  9>e 
concept    of 
that    with   In: 
re«ponsiblll|y 
in   our   deak 
pevjpie  acroaa 
tning    mort 


The  stake  i 
the     democ-ai 
throughout   t 
grow  and  e 
to   the    wei 
We   must 
less  fortun 
their  econ 
tionist  cou< 
in  itself 

If  we  fal 
world  die 
Profeeeor  Ti 
among  othi 
their  sole  f 
Um.  and 


ultimate  bopet  of  tbe  free 
ue.  In  the  grim  cycle  of 
I.  America  will  t  ake  lu  place 

o^De  great  nations  ^  rhlch  placed 
In  militarism  ai  d  materlal- 

lILAUJy  died  of  monl  dry  rot. 


Stephen   Vincent   Benet  expressed   it  elo- 
quently in  Nightmare  at  Noon: 
"There  are  certain  words. 
Our  own  and  others,  we  re  used  to — words 

we  ve  used. 
Heard,  had  to  recite,  foreotten, 
L;t>erty.   equality,   fraternity. 
To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right 

cr  Justice. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
I   am   merely   saying — what   11   these   words 

pa.'*'' 
W"hat  i:  they  pass  and  are  gone  and  are  no 

m   re^ 
They  were  bousfht  with  belief  and  passion, 

at  great  cost. 
Ti^ey  %ere  bought  with  the  bitter  and 

anonymous  blood 
Of  farme.-s.  teachers,  shoem.'^kers.  and  fonls 
VV!i_    br  :ke    the  old   rule   and   the   pride   of 

fciugs. 
It  t>  i  a  '.jm  time  to  buy  these  words. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 
pam  ■■ 
Tliese    words    add    up    to    the    American 
dream      An    Idea    Infinitely    more    p<jwerful 
than  the  r.arrjv.  doctrines  of  Soviet  c-rnmu- 
nisTi      We   must   not  delay   m.uch  longer   in 
putting  It  t  J  work. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Goyemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  DUFF 

or  rEJOfsTi-v.^xiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr  DUFF  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject.  Lets  Get  Org?.niz:d  by 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president  o!  Tem- 
ple University,  and  national  chairman 
of  the  Citizen's  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report.  The  address  relative  to 
reorganization  of  the  Government  de- 
partments was  broadcast  over  Station 
WFIL  and  af&liate  stations  of  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co.  on  Tuesday,  May 
15.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Lets  Get  Org.«*tzeo 

Grr-d  evening.  If  this  were  a  quiz  program. 

1  w  uld  begin  by  asking  one  simple  question. 
It  is  this:  Hc>w  many  people  do  you  employ? 

This  may  sound  like  one  cf  those  catch 
questions  How  do  I  know  whether  ycu  are 
an  employer  or  an  employee,  a  farmer  or  a 
factory  worker,  a  banker,  a  honsewiJe.  or  a 
ftl.T.  star?    It  doesn't  matter.    You  may  have 

2  p?:p:e  on  y,iur  own  payroll,  or  20,  or  2.0OO, 
cr  !  :.e  -it  all.  Yet  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tjcn  15  quite  simple  and  It  applies  to  you, 
no  matter  who  you  are  or  where  yau  are. 

You.  as  a  clti/en.  are  one  of  the  direct 
emp;  ^yers  of  all  the  people  who  work  for  our 
Federal  Government.  And  how  many  is 
that^  Five  hundred  thousand?  One  mil- 
lion?    Ill  give  you  another  guess: 

Two  million,  three  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women  are  employed  in  civilian  capaci- 
tiej  by  the  various  branches  of  the  United 
States  Government  today.  Ttus  is  far  and 
away  the  largest  labor  force  in  America,  big- 
ger than  the  NaUon  s  50  biggest  corporations 
combined,  and  also  the  most  important. 

For  one  thing,  the  coet  of  the  Federal 
Oovarmnent  now  amounts  to  more  th^n  $13.- 


000  per  average  American  family  per  year, 
and  It  will  sewn  climb  higher.  This  concerns 
you  and  all  other  citizens,  foi  all  of  us  will 
pay  our  share. 

Of  even  greater  concern,  however,  Is  the 
question:  How  efficient  is  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Is  it  well  organiiec?  Is  it  strong 
and  capable^  I5  it  geared  to  meet  emergen- 
cies smcwthly  and  effectively^  Above  all. 
are  the  people  who  work  in  the  Government 
getting  a  chance  to  do  the  best  Job  possible? 

This  Is  terribly  Important  We  are  en- 
ea-,'ed  in  a  vast  Elobal  struggle  to  preserve 
freedom  against  the  onslaucht  of  a  power- 
ful and  ruthless  enemy.  All  our  resources. 
human  and  material,  will  be  strained  to  the 
utm-5t  Cruess  we  utilize  our  assets  wisely 
and  well,  we  may  »in  victories  on  the  mil- 
itary front  and  the  diplomftic  front  and 
still  lose  the  battle  against  ir. Cation  on  the 
home  front. 

Tixlay  as  never  before,  thej-efore.  efficient 
eo'.  ernment  is  essential  to  naional  streneth 
and  freedom  And  eovernirient  must  be 
well  organized.  It  must  be  free  of  red  tape, 
duplication,  and  waste  if  It  is  to  be  efficient. 

Yet  what  do  we  findl"  Here  is  a  fact  that 
you  ouzht  to  know:  In  the  coming  year  we 
will  have  a  turn-over  in  Federal  Government 
en.plrvment  of  36  percent.  This  is  the  offi- 
cial estimate  of  the  United  St;  tes  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  During  the  year.  1.141.000 
persons  will  be  hired  for  Federal  jobs.  But 
more  than  hall,  or  600.000.  o:  these  people 
will  be  hired  to  replace  othtr  people  who 
have  quit  their  Federal  }obs.  Yes.  cne  Fed- 
eral employee  m  three  will  leave  the  Govern- 
ment to  work  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  shocking  situation.  Siir?!y  there 
must  be  something  terribly  wrong  some- 
where. And  there  is  The  plum  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Federal  Crovernmeut  is 
doini;  a  very  poor  job  as  thi?  employer  of 
our  2.3'X1,000  civil  servants. 

Well,  what  is  wrong^  The  answer  was  sup- 
plied by  the  bipartisan  Hoover  Commission. 
Th.15  commission,  composed  of  si:c  Republi- 
cans and  SIX  I>emccra:s.  was  unanimou^iy 
crer  ted  by  Conere=«  At  President  Truman's 
suggestion,  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
W&5  named  chairman  With  the  help  cf  300 
voluittary  experts,  the  Commission  maae  a 
2-year  study  ..if  the  managemerit  af  our  Gov- 
ernment Then  It  made  Us  report  10  Con- 
cress  with  300  specific  recomriendations  for 
reducine  duplication,  overlapping,  and  waste 
in  Government  oijerations. 

The  report  showed  that  ft5.5C0.00O.0O0  could 
be  sa\ed  m  Feder.vl  cperations  without  cur- 
t.-lUng.  b'^it  actually  Improving  Government 
services  to  the  citixen.  This  represents  a 
p.  ter.tial  sav.nj:  cf  8220  a  year  per  average 
American  family.  Better  still,  the  Com- 
mission gave  us  a  blueprint  for  a  stream- 
lined. eScient.  hard-hitting  ffO'.ernment  In 
a  very  real  sense  the  Conr.mlssion  foresaw  the 
crisis  cf  today.  Even  before  K)rea.  It  warned 
us  in  these  words:  "The  Nation  Is  piaymg 
heavily  for  a  lack  of  order,  li  lack  of  clear 
lines  cf  authc.-ity  and  respcr.sibility  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goveniment," 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation  good  citizens 
cf  tKJth  parties  throughout  America  awoke  to 
the  need  for  action  on  the  Hoover  report. 
The  Eighty-first  Congress  responded  by 
adoptirig  some  50  percent  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's recommendations.  These  are  being 
put  into  eJTect  with  savings  that  will  amount 
to  ?a  000,000.000  a  year.  Seventeen  major 
agencies  cf  Government  have  l)een  strength- 
ened. True  teamwork  In  the  iirmed  services 
has  t)een  achieved  tjoth  in  the  combat  zones 
and  behind  the  Unes.  Modern  purchasing, 
storage,  budgeting,  and  accotintlng  proce- 
dures have  been  authorixed.  Tbe  internal 
organization  of  the  State  Deipaitment  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment has  been  rebuilt  to  Cabinet  stature. 

Let  me  give  fou  Just  one  or  twu  examples 
of  the  ways,  big  and  little.  In  which  our 
Government  has  been  ImfroTCd  through  the 


adoption  of  only  half  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission's report.  One  major  Government 
agency  did  away  completely  with  206  Intra- 
depjartmenliil  committees.  Another  changed 
lu  review  procedures  and  saved  1.350.000 
hours  of  work  per  year.  One  hundred  and 
forty-seven  million  dollars  a  year  Is  t>eing 
saved  by  adopUon  of  the  incentive  plan  for 
uniform  issuance  by  the  Army  and  Air  Forcca. 
In  Washington,  tons  of  records  and  docu- 
ments are  being  moved  out  of  the  city  to  be 
destroyed,  microfilmed,  or  stored  away  In 
old  war  plants.  This  one  bit  of  good  busi- 
ness practice  will  make  available  much- 
needed  office  space  for  10.000  defense  workers. 
Otherwise  we  would  hare  had  to  devote 
precious  steel,  concrete,  and  manpower  to 
unnecessary  new  building  construction. 

In  these  and  hundred*  of  other  ways,  the 
Hoover  report  already  repaid  the  labors  of 
the  Commission  a  thousandfold.  All  honor 
to  the  Eighty -first  Congress,  which  frcMn 
1&4S  through  1950  enacted  fifty  percent  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations. 

The  challenge  now  is  to  the  Elghty-aecond 
Congress.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  safely  say  that  our  Government  is 
properly  organized  to  meet  all  tbe  shocks 
and  strains  of  tbe  future.  Tbe  Post  OfBce 
should  be  reorganized.  So  should  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  end  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
reckless  ccmpctltion  for  public  funds  be- 
tween the  Army  C^rps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Competing  Federal 
hospita]  systems  must  be  coordinated  and 
made  ready  to  meet  any  emergency. 

Above  all.  antiquated  Fedeisl  personnal 
procedures  should  be  modernised  immedi- 
ately. The  Hoover  Commission  got  nght  to 
the  bottom  of  this  problem.  It  fotmd  oiit 
why  so  many  thousands  of  people  quit  the 
Government  each  year.  They  became  frui.- 
irated  by  red  tape  and  delay.  Endless  ob- 
stacles stand  tn  the  way  of  the  promfit 
recruitments  of  able  people  to  work  in  Gov- 
ernment. Once  employed.  Federal  workers 
feel  they  are  not  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  good  Job.  They  encounter  what  is 
known  as  empire  building  when  certain 
supervisors  try  to  Improve  their  own  status 
by  building  up  their  staffs  unnecessarily. 
In  one  unit  of  the  Veterans'  AdnUnistraUon. 
for  example,  the  Commission  found  24  super- 
visors for  25  employees. 

The  Hoover  Commission  outlined  a  plan 
to  create  a  first-rate  career  service  in  Gair- 
ernment  which  would  attract  and  hold  capii. 
ble  people.  It  wculd  stop  the  ahamefol 
waste  caused  by  the  pursent  high  turn-over. 
The  waste  not  only  of  money  through  ez- 
cessivc  training  costs,  but — more  import^uit- 
ly — of  precious  manpower. 

Now  you  may  ask,  "What  has  the  Elghty- 
secoiid  Congress  accomplialied  so  far?" 

I  hope  my  good  friends  of  both  parties  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  say 
that  the  Eighty-second  Congress  has  accom- 
plished vc.-y  little.  This  Congress  has  been 
of  necessity  preoccupied  with  an  unprece- 
dented series  of  sensational  Investigations. 
Our  legislators  have  thus  gotten  far  beh:xul 
in  their  tiasic  business  of  passing  laws. 

Consider  the  contract :  The  E;phty-flrst 
Congress.  In  the  first  year  cf  its  <xistence. 
passed  440  public  laws.  The  Eighty -second 
Congress  is  now  4"',  months  old.  So  far  ihu 
Congress  has  produced  only  28  public  laws. 
At  its  present  raie  of  {»rogresB  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  will  fiunk  at  Its  job  w.th  a 
grade  of  about  20  percent. 

Now  let's  see  what  sort  oi  legislative  ac- 
complishment has  been  recorded  so  far.  Of 
the  28  laws  enacted  to  date,  only  4  or  5  may 
be  classed  as  major  in  nature.  Aa  examples. 
I  cite  the  one  conferring  GI  benefiu  en  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  action — cotalnly  that  la 
an  Important  one;  tbe  rent-control  law  and 
the  one  on  peanut-marketing  crop  allot- 
ments might  also  be  considered  aa  major. 
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Many  of  tb«  mw  1&««  cf  lUl  ar«  app*l- 
11^7  ateor.   bowTw.     Oo*.   for   txmnpl*. 
pnwt^m  eaaifwoMUon   for  mity  pcrfoniMd 
OB  ttaair  day*  off  bT  oflksCTt  aod  xoembcrt  of 
tlM   MttropoUtan    Poilc*   force,   tb*   United 
BtaAmm    F^rt    Pollc*    foror.    aod    tb*    Whlt« 
■oaw  Pclle*  7crc«.     Aootbar  autborlaM  tb« 
Oaawtary  ct  Afrtrultur*  to  conv«T   certain 
laiM^  tn  Ofden.  Ctab.  to  tbc  Ofden  Cbamber 
of  Dmi— >r<      Aaotbcr  autbcr.BM  lb*  Boartt 
of  CommlaKtoccrB  of  tbc  Otttzict  of  Coiuinb.a 
to  cstaliUab  4ayll(bt-«avinff  Uhm  in  the  DlJ- 
trtct.    auu  aaotber  waa  pa&wd  to  permit  tb« 
Uaitatf  StatM  UartiM  Band  to  artand  tb«  one 
buadrad  and  w>auty-firtb  annlT«raary  of  th« 
larttteatton   of   DorcbaMw    Hclcbtt.    liaas^ 
aad  tlM  evacuation  of  Boaton  bT  tbc  Bntlab. 
It  tpiiaaii  that  tb«  oongreaalonal  moun- 
tain baa  b««a  labortnf  undulT  to  trtng  forO 
•OCD*  taflalaU**  mlcr      Nov.  I   baUeva   tb« 
ttaat  baa  eoaae  for  all  elttsena  to  unite  In 
;  tte  currant  Oonfren  to  cx>mc  to  frrtpa 
lUon  Ic^alatlon  baaed  on  th9 
Hoover  report.    Tventr  lectalaave  propoaala 
have  taaao  intttJdooed  in  tba  Senate  and  House 
jelBt  aponaorablp  ot   leading   Demo- 
lod  BapoMleana.     I  be'lrte  tbat  tbe 
la  iTIliiweri  to  act.  and  act  favor- 
aMy.  OS  tto  great  majcrttr  of  tba  HooTer 
OamMmimtKMk'*   laBaalnlnc    reocnuncndatlocs. 
I  do  tafW.  however,  tbat  tbc  ur^ancy  of  tbe 
naad  (or  raeh  action  vUl  aom  be  apjiraclated. 
TlMral  a  utorj  about  t.be  farmer  wbo  Inter- 
»laawl  tlwaa  proapectiee  bteed  bands.    Two 
(t  tbam  frTM^Trt   quite  oooTtnelnslT   about 
*P^*f  aMttty.     Y^M  tolrd  dldnt  bare  mucb 
to  M17.    Wf  way  of  atattng  bis  quallflcatlona 
daetared    "T.  can  alaep  nif  bts. ' 

-OMT  vaant  quite  ture  what  thla 

at.  Bat  be  liked  tbe  man's  looks  so  be 
blrad  htm.  He  proved  to  be  a  good,  steady 
workar.  too.  Then  came  a  teirlbiy  stormy 
nic^C  TIM  winds  bowled.  Tbe  Uirbtntng 
fliMhail  Tba  ratna  pcur«d  down.  Tbe  farmer 
awoto  aad  went  out  to  tbe  barnyard 

■very  door  waa  tig bt  shut.  Erery  gate  was 
lalebatf.  Tbe  haymow,  the  barn,  and  tbe 
tMEilKHMe  were  all  sblpsbape.  Tbere  wasnt 
a  kMae  ablnfie  or  a  broken  window  an3rwbc>re. 
All  tte  aalwkals  and  tbe  fowl  were  safely 
toooMd.  and  In  tbe  loft  tbe  farmband  was 
■laejiliH  aoondly.  Tben  tbe  farmer  knew 
arbat  tlta  farmband  meant  when  he  said  b>r 
could  "alaep  nlfbu  "  He  bad  organised  bla 
wcrk  properly  aad  done  It  wefl. 

dttarns.  we  can't  sleep  nights  until 

that  otir  Federal  Oovemment   is 

We  eant  be  stire  of  vlrtory  In 

against  tyranny  abroad  unless 

cArleney  and  economy  at  home. 

An  ^  IH,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
muat  fat  tack  of  tbe  report  of  the  bipartisan 
Boovsr  Oonmlsalon  for  raorganlaatlon  of  our 
^tdM'al  Oowsmment. 

We  itrnpty  went  be  ready  to  meet  the 
■bocki  aad  strains  at  tba  futtire  onleas  tbe 
naaatBtBg  80  perecnt  at  tbe  Boorer  Cocn- 
I  reeommendatloaa  are  enacted, 
can  do  tlM  Job.  btrt  only  with  your 
It  and  auppcrt.  80  I  jvopoac 
thM  tta^tt  alocaa.  aa  Aaierlcaa  as  It  Is  prac- 
tleal.  m  vttal   aa   It   ts   timely,  "X^t's   get 
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WILUAII  BENTON 

or  oovxsmcvt 

n  or  TBI  xmmD  txAm 

JTontfcV.  Mmi  St.  1951 

Mr.  PretkleDt.  I  ack 
eoDMDt  to  bayc  printed  in 


the  Appendix  cf  the  Rcccrd  a  statement 
by  Henry  Albert.  oJ  Flushing.  N  Y..  na- 
tional commander  cf  the  Jewi.^h  W.ir 
Veterans  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame:  - 
ica.  Mr.  Albert  warrvs  aRalnst  thp  dan- 
ger Involved  In  crippling  cur  Vccp  of 
America  prosram  by  cutting  :ts  funds. 
Unhappily.  :he  Congress  has  r  cc:;:'.y 
dcme  ju5t  this  m  reduc;n';  by  93  p.-rcent 
the  President's  request  for  money  f'  r 
needed  radio  facilities,  f.s  described  by 
Mr.  Albert. 

There  belr?  no  objecr.on,  ^^.f'  '•  f- 
ment  was  ordered  to  bo  printed  :n  t^.e 
RxccRO.  as  follows: 

An  ».8.0CO.0CO  slash  ri  a  f-.ste  Department 
reqjett  for  a  aupplemental  apprt  prat  ;  f 
$»7CCC.0C0  to  expand  tr a r-. * ir. r  t •..".«  {acuities 
oJ  the  Voice  of  America  wa.i  decried  '-'7  Her.rv 
Albert,  of  Flushliig.  N  Y.  nanonal  cjm- 
mander  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  c:  r.-e 
United  States  of  America  wr.o  warned  that 
"the  wsr  for  men's  minds  Is  no  .ess  vit.'>,l  to 
the  stiTTival  o(  hUTnan  freedom  than  '!:>' 
duel  of  steel  now  gclng  in  In  K^rea  bet* "en 
the  democracies  and  Communist  imperial- 
ism." 

Mr  Albert  charged  that  •miich  of  the 
fanetlcal  anll-Amerlcan  ha  red  earned  !:  vi 
battle  by  the  North  Korea-i  and  Chinese 
CcmmunlJts  rep-esentg  the  fruiti?  cf  liberal 
prcpaganda  erpendltures  by  Sr^viet  Russia  ' 
This  fanaticism,  he  contended,  "has  cos*  ur 
country  ixec.ous  lives  that  rnlr.ht  have  been 
6,r;irrd  if  »e  h.id  met  the  Rusiian  challe:.  e 
li  the  war  of  words  ai.d  ideajs  with  the  same 
unstinting  spirit  that  .fd  •3  to  cnerK  tne 
Communist  march  on  the  Korean  republic"' 

"Tne  failure  uf  Con^??ss  to  approve  the 
supplemental  appropriations  a.=lsed  by  the 
State  Department."  Mr  .Vbert  said,  "Is  an 
econcmy  that  invites  disastsr  by  allcwini? 
the  Busslans  to  maintain  their  encrrv  vv-t  ad- 
vantage In  the  Geld  of  Ideclot^lcai  warfare.  ' 


DbtrftntiTe  Education  Pro^^m 

EXTENSION  OF  REIvIAP.KS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF    K£W    MITTCO 

IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITTD  STATES 

Monday.  May  2S.  1351 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  wlv.le 
holdin«  hearings  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Deparunent  of  Labor  and 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Mr.  H.  P. 
George,  the  adml'iistratlve  as.sistant  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  QroRct  i , 
testified  before  the  subcommittee.  Fol- 
lowing his  testimony  he  introduced  a 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Mis&  Nelhe 
Towns,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  who  made  a  state- 
ment to  tbe  committee.  I  ask  unaru- 
mous  consent  that  her  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoio.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Qsaaos.     •     •     •. 

X  abould  like  to  bring  my  statement  t^}  1 
elaaa.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  this 
Mlaa  HaiUa  Towns,  a  former  distributive  edu- 
catiOB  student  of  Elome,  Oa  .  is  here  and  she 
la  a  very  paraonable  and  efficient  youn((  lady. 
Sba  la  now  tbe  cOca  manager  of  Wyatts'. 
Inc..  and  with  your  parmlaalon  I  would  like  to 
Introdtiea  bar  to  tba  comoiittee. 

CXATca.  We  would  Ilka  to  receive 
tntalllgant    information    once    in    a 
rblle. 
Coma  on  up,  young  lady. 


rr<TT.ATVT'o»ttii.''s  NK-ur  tcwn!  .  orrica 

A.V.C>R.     l-TATTS',  INC  ,  so:.:!    CA. 

Kc  :ora,.:^n     1/  dljfributiie  cdi  cation 
p-^ogram 

A'^.  Would  you  caj  e   to  read 
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afrnfnt  for  the  record? 


.=^-".  .il.  r  C^\ 
..a::  r  Huijipi 
Senator  H^Mi 


enat   r  C 

w:!V 
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I  :im  a  izr^ 
lecpived 

..i.iy  til' ir 


vec! 

rl|U' 


I  appear  tter 
this    ph.Tse    pf 


whirh  are  nfcci 


f?. nd3  o 
{*ents  *( 
mtjch 

In  the  fill 
Frances  Ft;J.  < 
CTtton  In  n.fr 
phase  of  v  jqat 
T'-..Tt  sunr.i^r 
and  tlir-  '  h 
wanted  to  ^e 
fl-'d. 

My  fa'ho4 
Elery  f!!!!.  ■f:\ 
the  incr"     -M 
throu'-h  ••^1  p 
I  could  notio 
tlon    but    also 
penses  ami  ttt 
for  earning  « 


es.  I  shall  be  glac  to  do  so. 
;y.  \'cu  fit  down  there  by 
ey  and  give  hln  a  break. 
isiT.  Thank  you.  :«lr.  Chair- 


|z.  You  may  procei  d  In  your 
re  vfry  InliTmal  I  ere 
.\i.^    lowf«sJ>4r     Chairman    ui  d    gentlc- 
nu-n   t  f    '.he   cc  trill :,t'e.   my   nanii     Is   >. eliie 
Ti.wns.  o!   litim  ',  C.i 

\t"  of  the  Rome  Hi  {h  Srhoil. 
:a    icnal  training  In    me  of  the 
re  LC.upations. 

;;'"7'-a'n   appUcat  on 

.0  plead  with  you  to  restore 

'cdtional    education    to    the 

ppr  'pria'i'^i  1   I!,  H.  R    37C9,  and  the  funds 


:iry  If  the  progra  n  Is  to  te 


continued     ^  a   i  here  representing:  the  thou- 


d'strlbuttvc  education  stu- 
xh'.^  program  has   meant  so 

I    154G    I    wont    t' '    Fee    Mi  8 

rdlnator  of  dlstrl't  utlve  edu- 

r\.  about  enrcU  nz  In  this 

al  education.    I  1  ;ad  worked 

MrI.el'.an's    vai'et"    st;:i-e, 

<(    f  xperlence.    k:  '-v;    th.'.t    I 

e  to  stay  In  the  i.istrltutive 

en^plcyce  of  'he  Rome  Ho- 

;|having  dlfDculty     n   meetini| 

lEts  of  living,  and  I  f-:-!?  t'rsr.. 

t-t:me  F.-hoo!  and  w   rk  p'.an, 

assure  myself  of  an  educa- 

elp    to   defray    n  y   own    e-:- 

.ime  time  pre   are  myself 

in^, 

.ts  Miss  Hjfaifcutllned  the  plan  of  study  to 
m3.  I  saw  tliat  cuuid  learn  aboiJ  i.  merchan- 
dise, h..v.-  ti  s  1.  and  how  to  m  et  and  get 
along  T.'lto  iec  le,  and  thus  be  ah  e  to  rccure. 
hold,  ard  ifali  proeress  In  my  -  hcsen  field 
of  W'rfc 

There  v  -sk  c  le  store  In  Rome  In  particu- 
lar in  whlcs  I  ranted  to  work — \/yatts',  Inc. 
This  Is  a  ^e  altv  store  which  sells  gifts. 
'liver,  chinp.  looks.  furniture- -all  of  the 
h.f;hest  qv»li  r.  I  was  shown  that  If  I 
s.udied  wl|h  uch  units  as  p  Inclples  of 
.-"lllnft.  per^ot  ,1'tv  developmen' .  merchan- 
(i  --"  arKl.n.fcti  business  English  store  cper- 
iiMnn.  prinqlpl  of  markettn^  an  1  merchan- 
dsslnt:.  disbla;  and  advertising  leadership 
.11, ■!  exe<-'i*rve  jales  training,  I  :ould  make 
the  pr'it;rrs|  I    o  desired. 

In  the  sjilx  :  of  my  Junior  ye  ir  my  coor- 
dinator conJta<  ed  Mr.  Wyatt.  S  le  explained 
that  I  had  kcc  mplLshed  a  great  deal  on  my 
rre^ent  JobHn  ales  promotion  a  id  customer 
contact  Sne  aade  arrnngemen  .3  for  me  to 
apnly  for  a  p  iltion  with  his  rrganlratlon. 
I  wfts  Bcce{^ei 

During  niy  (nlor  year  I  recel.'ed  training 
in  several  at  '  le  store  departments,  includ- 
ing some  ollci  work  within  this  retail  store. 
At  the  end  af  1  lat  year  I  was  asked  to  remain 
in  the  rfBcp.  A  year  later  I  was  promoted 
t!)  as,'?lstan4  c  Ice  mans^jer  and  a  year  ago 
became  the!  m  nager  of  the  ofBce.  Oxir  per- 
sonnel nuTiAbe  I  30  at  the  present  time. 

Gentlemm,      assure  you  that  not  only  my 

prov^ress   In!  tl  >  retalllni;  field  but  my  very 

pportunit]^  t(   make  such  progress  Is  due  to 

the    dlstrlbbti  e-educstlon    program    within 

my  school,  j  It  not  only  prepared  me  with  the 

o^ledge  to  go  ahead  but  it  gave 

nee  needed  to  strive  for  my 


necessary 
me  the  co 
goal. 

As  my  f 
still  be  a 
etnre.  at  I 
dlstrlbutl 
some    of    n^ 
in  my  clasq  1 


Ik 


baa  said,  I  would  no  doubt 

clerk  In  tbe  S-  and  10-cent 
Miy,  bad  it  not  been  for  the 

icatlon  training.  In  fact, 
cqualntances   who  graduated 

In  this  situation  now. 
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This  year  we  have  two  more  distributive 
education  students  with  our  firm.  One  has 
already  been  transferred  and  ts  under  my 
supervision.  The  other  Is  employed  in  sales 
tn  the  book  department.  Both  will  step  right 
Into  the  organization  as  full-time  employees 
upon  their  graduation  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

I  do  so  urge  you  to  make  It  possible  for  us 
to  continue  within  this  particular  field  of 
business.  Other  boys  and  girls,  especially 
In  our  small  towns,  need  the  guidance,  the 
training,  that  can  be  given  through  an  ex- 
panded program  of  education  in  distribution. 
We  want  the  privilege  of  becoming  self-sup- 
porting citizens  in  the  occupations  of  our 
choice. 

Senator  Hnx.  You  sp>oke  of  your  good 
father.     What  work  does  he  do  in  the  mill? 

Miss  Towns.  He  Is  a  watchman  at  the  mill. 

Senatur  Hiix.  How  far  Is  It  from  the  Ala- 
bama line? 

Miss  Towns.  Not  very  far. 

Senator  Hili..  You  speak  like  an  Alabamlan. 
and  that  is  enough  for  me. 

Testimony  considered  adequate  justification 
for  request 

Senator  Thte.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best 
recommendation  that  could  possibly  h€  made 
for  the  full  appropriation  is  what  this  young 
lady  ha.s  Just  said. 

Senator  Chavez.  She  is  very  convincing. 

Miss  Towns.  Thaixk  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 


Inyitation  to  Members  of  United  States 
Congress  To  Attend  Consnitatiye  As- 
sembly of  the  G>DnciI  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  while 
so  many  Senators  have  been  devoting 
their  attention  to  our  policies  in  Asia. 
a  very  significant  development  has  taken 
place  in  the  Atlantic  area.  On  May  12 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe  adopted  by  unanimous  vote 
a  resolution  which  may  constitute  a 
milestone  in  Atlantic  integration. 

This  resolution  provides  that  the 
Bure.iu  of  the  Strasbourg  Assembly  in- 
vite the  Presiding  OflBcers  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  work  out  a  procedure 
which  would  enable  a  delegation  of  the 
Strasbourg  Assembly  and  a  delegation  of 
our  Congress  to  consult  together  con- 
cerning common  problems. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution.  I  wel- 
come this  initiative.  I  hope  that  this 
invitation  from  the  legislators  of  West- 
ern Europe  will  be  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived and  will  be  accepted  in  the  same 
cooperative  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
made.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  our 
diplomatic  contacts  with  our  Atlantic 
allies  should  be  supplemented  by  direct 
personal  contacts  and  consultations  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  our  respec- 
tive peoples. 

This  initiative  from  the  Strasbourg 
Assembly  may  well  be  the  result  of  an 
earlier  initiative  of  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  GiLLrm].    On  January 


24  he  addressed,  at  my  stiggestion.  a  let- 
ter to  the  leaders  of  the  principal  parties 
In  Canada.  Great  Britain.  F'rance.  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburg, 
in  which  he  drew  attention  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Union  Resolution,  listed  its  eminent 
sponsors  in  the  Senate  and  asked  their 
reactions  to  this  resolutior..  The  re- 
sponse was  exceedingly  gratifying.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  replies  from 
European  leaders  stressed  the  desira- 
bility for  personal  consultations  and 
contacts  between  the  legislators  of  these 
countries.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that 
understanding  of  common  problems  can 
be  brought  about  far  twtter  by  personal 
discussion  than  by  exchanges  of  letters. 

The  resolution  of  the  Strasbourg  As- 
sembly provides  that  an  agenda  for  this 
consultative  meeting  be  worked  out  in 
advance.  I  believe  this  is  a  most  provi- 
dent provision,  since  it  will  allow  the  at- 
tention of  the  consultative  meeting  to 
be  directed  to  those  problems,  of  Atlantic 
collaboration  and  integration  which  are 
of  mutual  concern  and  not  merely  Euro- 
pean concern.  One  great  advantage  of 
this  meeting  is,  I  believe,  its  jwssibilities 
for  gaining  greater  understanding  by  the 
peoples  of  Western  Euroi)e  of  our  Ameri- 
can approach  to  these  problems.  Much 
has  been  said  in  the  press  of  late  of  gaps 
between  opinion  in  our  country  and  that 
in  our  Atlantic  allies.  This  meeting,  far 
more  than  any  conference  of  diplomats, 
can  serve  to  bridge  these  gaps. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  invita- 
tion from  Strasbourg  receive,  as  soon 
as  it  is  received,  a  favorable  response  in 
order  that  we  may  take  full  advantage 
of  its  far-reaching  constructive  poten- 
tialities. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
incorporate  in  my  remarks  here  the  text 
of  the  resolution  of  the  European  Con- 
sultative Assembly  as  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  13,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

UNnm  States  Congress  Grrs  Bm  to  Sthas- 
Bot-HG — Etmopr.s  Assembly  Cnanimods  in 

iNVn-ATION      FOR      ATTENDANCI      AT      SESSION 

Next  Fall 

(By  Lansing  Warren) 

STRA.sBotrHG,  FRANCE,  May  12. — By  a  unani- 
mous vote,  the  Consultative  Assembly  of 
the  Council  of  Europe  approved  today  an  In- 
vitation to  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  to  attend  the  next  session  of  the 
assembly,  to  be  held  next  fall. 

The  resolution  spcke  of  a  meeting  of  the* 
United  States  representatives  with  members 
cf  the  Straslxjurg  body  either  here  or  In 
Washingrton  for  the  discussion  of  their  com- 
mon problems,  but  the  debate  made  it  plain 
that  the  hope  was  that  the  United  States 
delegation  would  take  part  in  the  Strasbourg 
session. 

Many  members  of  the  assembly  took  the 
occasion  of  the  Invitation  to  emphasize  the 
importance  the  assembly,  as  a  European 
body,  placed  on  the  need  for  greater  coordi- 
nation and  consultation  with  the  United 
States.  Numerous  tributes  were  paid  to 
United  States  support  as  vital  to  European 
defense,  and  United  States  moral  support  in 
developing  union  here. 

TEXT    OF    RES0LX7T10N 

The  text  of  the  assembly's  resolution 
follows : 

"The  assembly,  considering  that  the  free 
peoples  of  Kurope  and  of  the  United  States 
hAve  many  vital  problems  in  common; 


"Considering  that  the  solidarity  between 
them  arises  not  only  from  the  common 
dangers  they  have  to  face,  but  also  Is  the 
reflection  of  their  common  origin  and  of 
their  community  of  thought  and  civilization: 

"Taking  note  that  the  Committee  of  Min- 
isters In  their  message  to  the  assembly  has 
declared  that  it  would  welcome  any  initia- 
tive of  the  assembly  designed  to  establish 
links  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"Believing  that  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
Interest  for  public  opinion  in  the  democ- 
racies If  these  problems  of  common  interest 
were  to  be  discussed  by  delegations  from  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  from  tbe  Consultative  Assembly; 

"Instructs  Its  Bureau  to  approach  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  through  the 
Speakers  of  both  Houses  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  for  such  a  discussion  to  take  place 
In  putillc,  preferably  In  Strasbourg,  or  If  for 
any  reason  circumstances  make  It  desirable, 
in  Washington  at  a  date  mutually  convenient 
and  in  accordance  with  the  agenda  drawn  up 
in  advance  by  agreement  between  the  offl- 
cers  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Consultative  Assembly." 

CAHAOA   TO   8XKD  CMWERTXaS 

The  original  resolution  submitted  by  Paul 
Reynaud,  of  France,  included  an  Invitation 
to  members  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada, 
but  It  was  dropped  because  the  Canadian 
Government  had  already  agreed  tentatively 
to  send  observers  to  the  session,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth are  likely  to  do  so. 

It  had  been  suggested  also  that  the  con- 
sultations turn  on  defense  and  a  long  list 
of  other  topics  Introduced  in  amendments, 
with  the  result  that  the  assembly  failed  yes- 
terday to  agree.  The  revised  text  puts  on 
the  Assembly  Btireau  the  task  of  preparing 
the  agenda  for  discussions  In  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  Congress. 


DistrflMitiTe  Edacatioa  Profnun 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or   NEW    UXXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Afortdair',  May  2S,  1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Federal 
Security  Agency  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  appropriation  for  the  Agency,  Miss 
Patsy  Arm  Reed,  of  Clay.  W.  Va.,  made 
a  statement  before  the  subcommittee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Miss  Patst  Aim  Rjexd, 
or  Clat,  W.  Va. 

restoration    or    distribute    csxjcatio* 
fsocram 

Senator  Chavez.  We  have  present  here  a 
young  lady  from  West  Virginia.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  Miss  Patsy  Ann  Reed. 

Miss  Reed. 

Miss  Rees.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  I  am  Patsy  Ann  Reed,  of 
Clay.  W.  Va. 

I  am  a  Junior  in  the  Clsy  High  SchooL  I 
have  had  2  years  of  home  economics  and  I 
plan  to  t&Xe  a  third  year  next  school  term. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  chosen  to  appear 
before  this  group  as  a  representative  of 
economics.     We  appreciate  very  much 
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flTin«  MM  th«   time   lo  t*!l   ycu  wmetiilng 
About  our  program. 

■OHa-BCXjIIOMKS  rmOGMJLM 

W»«t  VtrflnU  hM  •  pofxl  profram  In  bom« 
Mooooilcm.  and  1  feel  that  when  I  ftv«  y«u  a 
ptrtur*  or  our  fo*'*  »"*!  acrompllshment*.  I 
will  be  abowtnf  y*«i  a  ^ital.  frowlng  famlly- 
Itfe  profrmm  which  froupt  a)l  over  the  United 
State*  ar«  attempting  tn  follow: 

I  attend  a  «ehoo;  where  our  home-eco- 
noiBK«  t««cb«Ti  bare  had  training  which 
qualtfted  tltem  for  vocational  work 

Hare  borne  eeonotnlc*  te  not  Jiwt  cooking 
and  tewti^  It  U  the  «t«dy  of  ewrrth»nK 
that  pertains  to  the  home  and  family.  In- 
cltidliif  all  pfaaaea  of  food,  dothing.  home 
tmpnjfeanenu.  ftnance.  and  consumer  edu- 
ca-.lcQ  for  better  and  happier  11  ring 

At  K-ttool  we  prepare  and  eerve  family-size 
meala.  do  the  martetliig.  check  prtcea.  and 
try  to  get  the  beet  btrya.  We  make  our  own 
cIoOms;  tmproTe  our  home-economic*  de- 
pu-tmcnt  and  aar  homea  t>y  remodeling  fur- 
niture and  reOBCoratlng  our  room*  by  mak- 
Lt;  iltp  earm.  draperiea.  and  making  ranlty 
otit  of  old  bo«»«. 


■OMB-rWtJCCTB   P*Oe*AM 

Doral^  1«  taxight  In  our  echool  to 

fcalp  x»  take  care  of  the  sick  In  oiir  homea. 

For  example.  In  our  echool  one  girl's 
motber  la  a  bed  patient  with  cancer  Thia 
hM  thrown  a  very  real  pbyvlcal  and  emo- 
t.onal  problem  on  the  »houlder»  of  other 
membera  of  the  family.  The  »tudenti  train- 
ing la  home  economlca  has  enabled  her  to  l>e 
of  T«al  iMlp  to  her  family  aa  weU  at  anlstlng 
the  gtrt  herself  to  carry  the  added  load 

We  learn  tu  manage  our  homce  when  our 
mothcn  are  away  We  rJso  learn  Kmiethlng 
about  anall  children.  )Iany  of  us  are  baby 
■Ittert.  both  tor  our  mother*  and  neighbors, 
Thii  gtvea  ua  a  little  extra  spending  money. 
During  the  tchool  year,  and  In  the  summer, 
we  caury  home  projecu  In  child  care,  cloth- 
ing, foote.  health  home  care  of  the  sick. 
home  management,  improving  the  home. 
launderU^,  and  peraonaJ  care. 

lA  dotag  ttoeee  pro)ecta  we  are  actually 
carTTlnc  out  the  thing  we  have  learned  in 
tlM  1 1—1 1 II III!  And  It  pays  dividends,  nut 
ocUy  to  the  student,  but  to  uur  families.  A£k 
any  panat  with  a  daughter  taking  heme 
eoooofluHiB 

In  Weat  Virgliiia  more  than  20.000  h  Tne 
pnrjaets  in  many  phases  of  home.tiaking 
««•  cMlted  by  the  8.344  pupils  enrolled  In 
Tocattonal  booMmaklng  rlssses.  More  ihasi 
a  minion  home  projecu  were  carried  by  girls 
•a  over  the  United  States. 

Wtr  the  pact  two  summers  I  have  taken 
camfkKtm  efaarfc  at  otxr  bcmie.  gradually  tak- 
!■(  ov«r  Um  buying,  meal  planning,  and 
laak  y«ar  I  added  borne  laundering  to  the 
ttat.  I  BOW  ck>  almoat  all  of  the  food  buy- 
tag  tiTBUM  1  month  I  cut  our  food  bills  HO 
and  Bttn  ted  tie  well-balanced  meals 

OeiMtar  C:  ana.  We  need  you  In  Congreaa. 
Otmlnr  Tvrs.  How  many  are  there  In  yotir 

fMrtlff 

your. 

Did  any  member  of  the 
ttmiij  oomplalnT 

Benato*  wnM^^mw  That  Is  a  good  way  to 
■gM  l«—t>on. 

I   realise   thle   la   only   for    1 
btrt  aattonal  fifforea  oa  tOOjOOO  glrU 
tn  vocsctemal  homemaktef  eUseea 
■avad  •!•  par  ramUy.    Thla  nwaaa  a  total 


ma>>  ntany  of  my  own  elotliea  wblcb 

mm  to  have  BMra  tioVbm  for  laat 

I  aada  tbe  dtaai  X  urn  waartng.  and 

ly  ■wthfT  one  for  bar  talrtbday. 

m  aBboM  a  cioUtng  budvit  itudy 

tbat  the  afaraga  blgb  acbool  girl 

I  llli  for  A  S-BOBtb  period. 

budget  dolag  tbto  parted 


•;.eir 

•X  a  ys 

r^:  in 
T^ey 


Nntlcnal  fli?ure«  t«n  uf  ^ha'  ■>?  Sf^<^  ^' ^  '  -  s 
enrolled  In  rocnttonal  hfim^makiiii;  i  ^v.'-.-p.s, 
each  pirl  saved  an  averaee  of  115  per  \>>i»r  n 
her  clothes  made  at  8ch<Tcl  and  at  liomc. 
Thl«  means  over  IT.OOO.OOO  ."<aved  by  tn»?e 
girls. 

I  am  happy  that  I  am  abl*"  *.i^.  rarrv  r/v 
jhare  of  the  family  load,  ar.d  I  feel  'hi'  it 
has  bmught  a  closer  rf^lnt',  nfhv.i  b«^*-.v»"n 
me  and  my  parents,  f(^r  wf  are  shnri:  g  the.^e 
things  together 

GO*!,   OF  FROr.RAM 

The  Txii'zr^  Homcn^ilcprs  ■  f  Acicr'.CA  '.5  ■\ 
part  of  the  total  homirnalcin!-  pr'-^cran  The 
OTer-all  fjoal  of  the  homPinHtcini'  pr^crmm  ^r, 
build  better  homes  and  f  inr!ili«»s  tnr  Amerira 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  cla.'sro.  m 
work  aU  ne 

Members  of  the  Future  Homem.tk^rs  of 
America  b«l;eve  they  o*e  sc^aif  thlr.K 
community  and  to  their  schc^:l  •.r.cl  f. 
of  renderlne  services  whlrn  thr.r  t'  i 
hnme  e^-onom!cs  ftts  rh^rn  t.i  s,\:f 
help  unfortunate  families  bv  rmvid"  •  '  r 
them  food  and  clothing  ThPv  a  -s  • 
beautify  and  keep  the  school  attrnCTi\e  arid 
clean,  and  in  many  other  ways  help  wr.a 
communUy  and  schix  1  projects  .-,.  ine- 
time«  these  projects  aro  started  beoa.i.-c  <^{ 
something  we  htive  iParnrd  in  class  *hat 
helps  U3  to  see  the  r.red  for  'omPtM-ir  *  he 
done. 

Sometimes  they  Influence  wh:it  »•<•  ■•■•'  rk  -m 
In  clars  becauae  we  need  to  learn  m^  rt-  ahi  ut 
how  we  can  best  help  on  these  projects 

Therefore  the  Future  KomemaX'-rs  rr.- 
grams  are  both  the  ir.spirali'jn  and  tr.c  rt  -Mlt 
of  class  work. 

More  th.in  300  OCO  hirTien-;  iking  pupils  are 
members  of  the  Future  H;  me  makers  f 
America.  In  West  Vtr^^rv.a  we  have  3  7' o 
members  I  am  State  vice  president  Next 
year  I  hope  to  be  presuleii:.  for  I  a:.i  ;;uv  a 
candidate 

The  nxajority  ot  (jirls  who  Rradua-e  from 
high  school  do  not  attend  c<  liege  They  move 
from  hl2h-.«chool  classr':'';ras  to  '.:.'•.:  •  '.v;i 
homes  The  tramlni?  thty  receive  ,  pr,'- 
psarinf;  and  servlnk,'  mea!.^,  c.irlnf  fT  CTi'dn^-i, 
and  other  phases  of  horaemakini;  vvhii  h  I 
have  mentioned  enables  them  to  !>*■  real 
homemakers. 

Uome  e<.onomlcs  mean.-*  a  I'jt  to  cur  moth- 
ers, t^xi;  720,534  'Aome'i  -[i  'his  ci..u;itry  got 
heip  un  their  nomemaitir.L,'  problems  frrim  the 
classes  they  attended  last  ^eir  We  do  nrX 
have  a  class  ffir  mothers  in  our  schvil.  but 
every  mother  who  want.^  help  can  go  to  my 
home  ecv-'iiomiCB  tcicher  and  she  spends  time 
t«3  show  them  how  to  do  the  Job  that  they  are 
having  trouble  with  or  advise  them  on  ways 
to  do  It  better.  They  sometimes  coni"  tn  the 
school,  sometimes  they  ohn  her  to  c  me  to 
their  homes,  and  they  keep  her  telephone 
busy  asking  questions  ab<jut  this  ur  that  way 
of  doing  homemaking  Jobs. 

Each  girl  and  each  mother  Ut  a  link  In  the 
chain  of  building  better  home  and  family  Ufe. 
And  It  U  a  chain  that  grows  lart^er  and 
stronger  year  by  year,  reaching  out  thence 
to  our  community,  our  State,  and  our  NaUon. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Chavez.  Very  nice. 
1   want    to   ask    you    a    personal    question. 
Bow  old  are  you? 
Mlae  RaxD.  SUteen, 

S^naU^  Chavez.  What  size  town  Is  Clay? 
MlsB  Red.  About  500 

Senator  KiLcoae.  For  the  benefit  <.f  the 
record.  Clay  Is  the  county  seat  of  Clay  Cuunty. 
It  used  to  be  called  Clay  Court  Hou«e.  Tlie 
county  U  about  equally  divided  on  agri- 
culture with  some  timber  and  coal  mining. 
It  li  a  beautiful  place 

Senator  Hnx.  We  can  tell  that  by  the  ex- 
blbtt  bere 

Senator  Kilookc.  Her  father  Is  an  educa- 
tor in  that  town. 

vaaanrraTioir  it  two  tovwq  Laotza  pkaxsed 
Senator  Tirra.  Mr.  Chairman,  thete  young 
ladlee  that  have  appeared  before  this  com- 


:..;rte  this  tiioraing  have  possibly  given  the 

Lc..;  tcsti:r.  .it  aid  the  most  Intelligent  pres- 
er.tat,  in*  if  |t  t  lat  I  think  I  have  ever  wlt- 
i,.-...<'d  beforq  ti  t  committee  In  the  4  years 
1  ae    filth   year,   that   I   have 


0$ 


ladicj    w: 
k.-.'W   the 
sjth  pa   int« 
I  am  sure,  will 
actly  what  y 
I:  Is  a  i?re 


.!,:;d    li'AUg 
bee;i  here 

It  Ifc  a  k-rratrcfirlinient  to  both  you  young 

here    this    m>..rr.lr.6.      You 

and  you  gave  It  to  us  In 

s  Ing   manner   that  all  of   us, 

t;member  In  detail  Just  ex- 

testlmony  was. 

.. „-     ,    t.  Ibute. 

Senator  Kil^ic  r  Part  of  this  jub'ect  mat- 
ter you  are  t:  Iking  about,  homemaking. 
makes  a  m-  r#  sftble  nation  because  It  makes 
sU'.ble  hf  rr.t'sf} 

Miss  REro.  y4.  sir:  It  does. 
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Fire  in  Korea 


IN  THE 


ON  CP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  e|w1N  C.  JOHNSON 

lOr   COLORADO 

OF  THE  UWTED  STATES 
V.  May  28,  1951 

;ON     of    Colorado.       Mr. 
unanimous  consent  that 
id  m  the  Append. x  of  the 
lo  program  entitled-  '"Pro 
ducted  by  Prank  Bcurc:- 
House  correspondent  of 
roadcasting  Co..  who  in- 
about  the  resolution  I  of- 
nate  on  May  17  with  the 
ding  hostilities  in  K  rea. 
at  there  be  printed  at  the 
e  broadcast  program  an 
l8d  "The  Question  of  De- 
In  a  Korean  Armist.ce," 
^isville  Times  of  May   23. 
Editorial  entitled  "Invita- 
"  published  in  the  Wash- 
May  28.  1951. 
no  object.on.  the  program 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
nil  as  follows : 
;e  Fixe  in  Kchca 
(Pro  and  C^d^i  \  (o«;ram  on  National  Broadcast- 
ing   Co.    |w}^ingtcn    radio    station 


AflD 

Mr.     JOH 

FifsidPnt.  I 
1,1  ere  be  pifi 
Ke(-ORo  a  )rn 
nnd  Con."'c 
hnltzer.  Wtii 
li.e  N'aLici»l 
torrcL-.iicd  .m 
feicd  in  tile 
t  uiectivp  cjf 

I  a'-k  a!« 
conclusion  o 
riitorial  ejit 
feal  or  Vi^ 
fri-m   *he 
I'jbl.  and  ia: 
tion  to  Fe|^c 
in>.ionP 

There 
and  edita 
m  the  Re 


10  45  p.  m  to  U  p.  m..  May  25.  1951.  Frank 
Bourgholtz*  I  White  House  NBC  corre- 
spondent, li    errogator,  Edwin  C   Johnson 


United   S^a 
q\iestion^) 

QueBtlon^ 
still  dominate 

ECWIN    C,    jDi 

fered   a  Se^ia 
United    Na^o 
order  eflectiv 
annlversar 
there.     Se 
dlo  with 
off  with   t 
p<-«e  a  ce 

Answer. 
resolution, 
testimony 
vinced  me 
only  tlmel; 

Queetloc  , 

Answer 


b 
of 
tbil 


stand  he 
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Senator  of  Colorado,  being 


■a  and  what  to  do  about  her 
the  news.  Last  week  Senator 
SON.  Democrat,  Colorado,  of- 
resolutlon  calling  upon  the 
to  promulgate  a  ceaEc-flre 
a.  m.  June  26,  1951.  the  first 
the  beginning  of  hoetliltles 
Johnson  Is  here  In  the  stu- 
d  I  shall  start  Pro  and  Con 
luestton:  Why  did  you  pro- 
order  by  U.  N.? 
T^re  are  many  reasons  for  the 
the  facts  developed  by  the 
ihe  MacArthur  hearing  con- 
a  ceaae-tlre  order  now  Is  not 
Is  the  only  way  out. 
Tiat  facts.  Senator? 
leral  MacArthur  Indicated  that 
only  a  ma  In  n  would  undertake  a  war  on 
the  malnUnC  )f  China.  In  other  words,  he, 
too,  Is  agali  t  an  all-out  war  In  China. 
When    Oeiier  i     Bradley    took    the    wltneea 


wrong  waH  a 
place,  wlta  ■■ 
sides  In   tfe 


It  clear  that  In  the  admlnla- 
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uatlon's  ci^r    m  a  Chinese  w;ir  would  be  the 


the  wrong  time.  In  the  wrong 
wrong  enemy.     Hence,  both 
fereat  debate"  veto  an  all-out 


war  with  China.  But  the  facts  are  that 
China  and  the  United  States  have  been  at 
war  many  months.  Last  week  we  claimed  we 
killed  and  woimded  70.000  Chinese  soldiers, 
and  we  admitted  that  we  suffered  severe  cas- 
ualties ourselves. 

I  believe  that  our  generals  are  ccnrect 
when  they  say  "War  with  China  would  be 
madness,"  and  when  they  say  it  would  be 
"the  wrong  war.  in  the  wrong  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  with  the  wrong  enemy."  In  my 
opinion  there  Is  no  way  to  keep  the  limited 
war  with  China  from  developing  Into  a  full- 
scale  war  with  China.  The  logical  thing  to 
do.  therefore.  Is  for  the  United  Nations  to 
stop  the  terrible  slatighter  In  Korea  before  It 
matures  Into  a  full-scale  war  with  China, 
which  it  must  do  unless  It  Is  stopped. 

Question.  Are  you  suggesting  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  the  administration  are 
In  agreement  on  the  Chinese  war? 

Answer.  Oh.  no.  There  are  areas  of  dis- 
agreement, but  the  areas  of  agreement  are 
far  greater  than  the  areas  of  disagreement 
between  these  opposing  factions.  As  I  un- 
derstand their  positions,  the  administration 
advocates  a  more  limited  war  than  does 
General  MacArthur.  Tbelr  difference  is  one 
of  degree.  Both  appear  to  believe  that  a 
general  war  with  Cblna  would  be  a  major 
catastrophe  and  that  world  war  m  would 
rock  the  very  foundations  of  civilization. 
The  best  way  I  know  to  stop  the  impending 
all-out  war  with  China  and  impending  world 
war  in  Is  for  the  United  Nations  to  stop 
the  so-called  limited  war  between  the  Allies 
and  China  now.  During  the  past  S  years 
the  world's  foremost  statesman,  Winston 
Churchill,  repeatedly  has  urged  negotiating 
small  wars  for  the  best  possible  peace  which 
can  be  obtained.  It  Is  his  contention  that 
sooner  or  later  small  wars  are  eertaln  to  lead 
to  a  big  war. 

Question.  Just  what  are  the  terms  of  yotir 
resolution.  Senator? 

Answer.  Perhaps  I  should  read  It.  It  is 
not  very  long,  and  it  Is  ftill  (tf  meat. 

In  Senate  Resolution  140,  submitted  In  the 
Senate  Msy  17. 1  list  11  reasons  for  its  enact- 
ment, as  follows: 

First,  to  permit  civilization  to  be  destroyed 
by  world  war  III  is  utter  insanity  and  tin- 
worthy  of  the  men  of  this  ootintry. 

Second,  the  Korean  war  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  hopeless  conflict  of  at- 
trition and  indeclsiveneas  and  a  breeder  of 
bitter  racial  hatreds. 

ThUxl.  a  limited  war,  like  a  limited  or 
smoldering  fire.  Is  gravely  dangerous,  for  it 
may  burst  forth  Into  a  world-wide  confla- 
gration at  any  moment. 

Fourth,  the  North  and  South  Koreans,  the 
ClUnese,  and  the  United  Nations  have  sul- 
fered  more  than  1,000,000  casualties,  wltb 
the  only  tangible  rasult.  so  far,  the  indescrib- 
able misery  which  has  been  helped  upon 
the  Korean  people. 

Fifth,  tremezulous  strides  have  been  ntade 
in  the  development  of  hitherto  unused  lethal 
and  destructive  weapons  of  war  with  poten- 
tials of  unbelievable  fury  and  horror. 

Sixth,  by  slaughtering  addlttooal  mllliona 
of  humans  an  uneasy  peace  might  In  time 
be  forced  upon  the  vanquished. 

Seventh,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
traditionally  have  held  the  pe(9>le  of  China 
In  the  hlgbest  esteem  and  affection  and 
still  do. 

Eighth,  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
have  long  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  so  elo- 
quently portrayed  by  the  slogan  "Asia  for 
Asiatics  '  if  it  were  to  be  applied  to  Asia. 

Ninth,  It  has  long  been  the  policy  <a  tbe 
American  people  that  no  nation  should  seek 
to  extend  its  form  of  government  over  any 
other  nation  or  people,  but  that  as  an  in- 
herent right  every  people  should  be  left  free 
to  determine  its  own  form  of  government 
and  Its  own  way  of  life,  unhindered,  un- 
threatened.  unafraid— tbe  little  along  wttb 
the  great  and  the  powerful. 
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Tenth,  the  traditional  policy  and  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
now  and  has  been  a  Just  and  endtu'ing  peace; 
and 

Eleventh,  it  is  never  too  early  for  God- 
fearing and  peace-loving  peoples  to  earnestly 
endeavor  to  stop  needless  human  slaughter. 

"Now,  therefOTe,  be  it 

"JZesoived,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  Nations  call  upon  all 
nations  and  all  groups  now  engaged  in  the 
war  in  Korea  to  cease  fire  and  declare  an 
armistice  effective  at  4  a.  m.  (Korean  time) 
June  26,  1951;  and  tbat  prior  thereto  the 
United  Nations  forces  retire  to  points  south 
and  the  opposing  f  cnt:es  retire  to  points  north 
of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel;  and  that  before 
December  31.  1951.  all  prisoners  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  shall  be  exchanged  and  all  non- 
Korean  persons,  military  and  nonmllltary 
(except  the  ordinary  diplomatic  representa- 
tives), shall  depart  from  North  and  South 
Korea." 

Question.  What  does  the  State  Depart- 
ment think  of  your  resolution? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  asked 
them,  but  I  am  certain  that  the  State  De- 
partment above  everything  else  wants  peace 
In  the  world. 

Question.  What  groups  in  tbis  cotmtry 
suggested  the  introduction  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 140? 

Answer.  No  groups  suggested  it.  None 
were  consulted.  However,  I  hope  that 
church  groups,  women's  clubs,  organized 
labor  groups,  luncheon  clubs,  and  many 
other  alert  organizations  devoted  to  tbe  pub- 
lic Interest  and  a  peaceful  world  will  demand 
prompt  action  on  it. 

Question.  Do  you  regard  this  resolution 
a  partisan  political  Issue? 

Answer.  Indeed  I  do  not.  It  is  the  hottest 
issue  in  tbe  United  States  today,  tnit  it  is 
not  partisan.  Every  responsible  political 
party  and  every  responsible  political  leader 
in  tbe  United  States  should  and  does  want 
to  stop  the  war  in  K^Hea  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble hour.  No  political  party  in  the  United 
States  is  a  war  party.  Certainl/  I  have  no 
personal  political  ambition  or  design  myself. 

Question.  What  about  the  newspapers? 

Answer.  Most  of  them  have  shied  away 
from  the  Issue  which  my  resolution  presents 
as  though  it  were  a  hot  potato.  The  Denver 
Post,  the  largest  newspaper  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  empire,  has  castigated  me  as  a 
defeatist,  an  isolationist,  and  an  appeaser. 
but  support  from  the  Colorado  people  has 
been  tremendous  which  proves  that,  while 
they  read  the  Denver  Post,  they  do  their  own 
thinking  and  want  the  conflict  in  Kcoea 
settled  now. 

Question.  Have  any  Senators  Joined  you 
in  sponsoring  this  resolution? 

Answer.  I  did  not  ask  any  Senator  to  join 
me.  nor  did  I  constilt  any  Senates'  with 
respect  to  it.  I  introduced  it  strictly  on  my 
own.  I  thought  it  up  all  by  myself.  How- 
ever, multiplied  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  and  all  over  tbe  world  long 
for  peace  and  so  I  know  that  any  equitable, 
realistic,  and  sincere  peace  proposal  would 
find  countless  supporters  all  over  tbe  wcvld. 
Tbe  affair  in  Korea  has  the  whole  world  on 
edge. 

General  Ridgway,  commanding  general  of 
Korea,  in  a  recent  letter  to  bis  church  wrote: 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  people, 
the  old.  infirm,  infants,  tbe  sick,  fleeing  nlgbt 
and  day  across  onintry  over  tbe  Ice  of  frozen 
streams,  In  temperatures  at  zero,  no  shelttf 
at  night  but  that  obtained  from  huddling 
together  and  ftom  such  of  their  belongings 
as  are  on  tbelr  backs  or  ox  cr  small  two- 
wheeled  cart — would  to  God  tbe  American 
people  mlgbt  see  a  fulMengtb  movie  of  ctxr- 
rent  events  bere  in  tbeta*  true  aettlnc." 

When  General  MacArtbur  testlflsd  recently 
before  the  Senate  committee,  be  said:  "The 
war  in  Korea  has  already  almost  destroyed 
that  nation  of  30.000,000  people.  I  have 
never  seen  such  devastation.    I  shrink  with 


a  horror  that  I  cannot  ezj>r«M  In  words,  at 
this  continuous  c'.augbt«r  In  Korea.  I  have 
seen.  I  guess,  as  much  blood  and  disaster 
as  any  living  man.  and  it  Just  ctirdled  my 
stomach  the  last  time  I  was  there.  After 
I  looked  at  that  wreckage  and  those  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children  and  everything. 
I  vomited.  If  you  go  on  you  are  going  to 
destroy  that  people.  I  think  we  should  make 
some  extraordinary  effort  to  bring  it  to  an 
end." 

QuesUon.  It  is  said  that  Russian  news- 
papers gave  your  ceaae-flre  proposal  consider- 
able attention.    Is  that  bad  news? 

Answer.  No.  indeed,  tbat  is  good  news. 
Peace  is  not  a  one-way  street.  There  can 
be  no  peace  in  tbe  world  unless  Russia  agrees 
to  it.  If  Russia  would  cooperate  wltb  tba 
peace-loving  people  of  tbe  world,  we  oouUl 
have  world  peace  and  world  prosperity  right 
now.  So  if  Russia  is  int«««ted  In  estabOsb- 
Ing  peace  in  Korea,  tbe  battle  is  half  von. 

Question.  Does  your  resolution  appease 
tbe  Communists? 

Answer:  Of  course  it  does  not.  There  Is 
not  one  word  of  appeasoaent  in  it.  Senate 
Resolution  140  turns  Korea  back  to  tbe  Ki> 
reaitt.  Under  its  terms  every  people  other 
than  the  Koreans  get  out  by  next  New  Tear's 
day.  Tbe  United  States  wants  nothing  in 
K(H-ea  except  tbe  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  Kcn«an  people. 

Senator  Dtrrv,  in  a  commencement  address 
at  Carson  College  in  Jeffereon  Qty  in  Ten- 
nessee, said: 

"Unless  we  art  dealing  wltb  complete  mad- 
men in  Russia,  there  mtist  surely  be  eome 
avenue  whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  discuss 
seriously  and  sincerely  methods  to  adjtist  the 
mlstindertandlngs  on  some  other  basis  than 
t.y  detroylng  civHizatlon  itself." 

Question.  Will  It  not  prove  very  difficult  for 
the  U.  N.  to  negotiate  an  armistice  now? 

Answer.  Korea  is  a  tecticg  ground  for  nego- 
tiating peace.  If  we  cannot  settle  this  oott- 
filct  where  tbe  conditions  now  are  so  ripe  for 
settlement,  we  must  confess  Impotency  to 
negotiate  peace  anywhere.  If  we  wait  for  aa 
unconditional  stirrender  before  we  start  de- 
veloping peace  terms.  w«  better  start  prepar- 
ing for  a  hundred  years'  war.  Men  of  good 
will.  Korea  is  the  tasttog  grotmd  of  U.  N.'s 
capacity  to  negotiate  peace.  Dorothy 
Thompeon,  in  ox^  of  her  recent  columns, 
wrote  this: 

"War  has  become  the  supreme  lunacy.  It 
can  accomplish  nothing  for  an  ideology,  for 
it  crtishcs  every  idea.  It  Is  the  dissolver  of 
all  social  orders;  it  is  tbe  dissolver  of  life 
itelf." 

Question.  How  will  tbe  recent  vlctcoles  of 
the  United  Nations  farces  affect  yotu 
resolution? 

Answer.  In  peace  negotiations,  it  Is  al- 
ways a  great  advantage  to  lead  from  strength 
and  not  wcskness.  It  Is  great  to  be  In  tbe 
driver's  seat.  Our  current  victories  and 
sinaahlng  rout  of  tbe  enemy  in  Korea  give 
tis  a  tremendous  psychological  advantage 
rlght.now  in  pressing  for  a  just  peace. 

Qtiesticm.  Will  North  Korea  invade  South 
Korea  the  nuunent  foreign  troops  are  with- 
drawn? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  Korean 
war  has  taught  naany  people,  including  tbe 
people  of  tbe  United  States,  numy  teasons. 
Tbe  North  Koreans  have  lavnad  tbe  hard 
way  tbat  aggression  does  not  pay.  I  hope 
they  have  been  eured  of  thinking  that  tbe 
world  will  sit  idly  by  while  they  try  to  subdue 
their  neighbors  with  gunpowder.  I  believe 
they  have  learned  this  lesson  well.  Further- 
more,  there  arc  more  taan  twice  as  many 
South  Koreans  as  North  Koreans.  Tbe  tail 
Is  not  going  to  wag  the  dog. 

Question.  Does  not  your  resotutlon  add  to 
tbe  significance  of  tbe  thirty-eighth  parallei? 

Answer.  It  nether  adds  to  nor  detracts 
from  it.  Tbe  dvil  war  la  Korea  did.  of 
cotvse.  add  great  Importaace  to  this  iaaaffi- 
nary  line.  But  we  are  the  original  archi- 
tects of  this  poorly  conceived  device.     Whea 
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our  w«r  with  Japan  ended,  th*  United  States 
OoTtmment  cr«»t*d  tb*  thuny-*tghth  par- 
allel. Ncm-  the  Kor*»n4  are  stuck  with  It  and 
only  the  Korean*  can  ellrmnaie  U  Even  bad 
esgi  cannot  be  unacrambled.  We  created 
tb«  saxne  boKrhed-up  mlafortune  for  Oer- 
manj  and  AuatrU.  Perbape  time,  p»tlence, 
and  itood  will  may  eliminate  these  wicked 
and  arbttrarr  din&lona  ot  peoples  and  states. 
,  Question.  Wtiat  reaults  other  than  talk  do 
you  anticipate  from  your  cease-Ore  resolu- 
uon'' 

Anflver.  I  expect  it  to  stop  hoatllltles  In 
Korea  4  a  m  .  June  25.  1951.  One  year  of  the 
futile.  aecaeleM.  Inhunkan  aacrlflce  of  the 
jTJUth  of  many  natlona  Is  shocking.  A  fur- 
iber  «xt«&.^on  ot  this  debacle  would  be 
criminal.  Our  beet  bop*  «i  not  to  muddle 
oa  and  on.  irreryone  knovs  that  one  day  a 
ocaae-flre  order  will  be  Issued.  W.  Averell 
Harrlinac.  oAclal  Presldent^Lal  adviser.  In 
•peaklnc  on  a  radio  procnun  recently,  about 
the  Korean  war  ending,  said: 

TTm  Korean  fighting  might  end  next  week, 
the  week  after.  In  a  month  or    2  months  " 

VwntviaUy  peace  will  be  negotiated.  How 
many  additional  thousands  of  youths  must 
die  before  w  do  that  negotutlng?  Why  not 
BCfOtlat*  ^f^t  now?  Emerson  says.  "Nlne- 
tcntlM  of  tHadom  Is  being  wise  In  time  " 
Thare  will  oeTer  be  a  more  appropriate  time 
to  ostts*  fire  than  on  or  before  June  25.  1951. 

Iftom  the  LoulsTllle  Times  of  May  23.  1»51] 

Tmm  QciSTiojt  or  Dbtkat  oa  Vicroar  n«  & 
KowcAJT  Aaacisncs 

It  la  futile  to  speculate,  we  fear,  on  the 
slnoertty  of  what  hare  been  described  as 
Buaslan  peace  feelers  regarding  Korea.  Tae 
Kreiallii.  unlike  Washington,  has  not  be<*n 
cooductlng  a  wide-open,  no-holds-barred  de- 
bate on  foreign  policy  for  one  and  all   to 


Cos  of  the  Red  actions  lnt«preted  as  a 
peace  feeler  was  the  widespread  publicity 
Oommunlst  newspapers  gave  Senator  Eown* 
Jamanom'B  proposal  for  an  armistice  aio:ig 
tb*  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Pravda's  reac- 
tkM,  for  example,  was  both  rather  startll)ig 
aiMf  revealing.  l^at  ofllclal  Communist 
Bawapaper  interpreted  Jomrsoiv's  Idea  as 
iMtleatlng  there  are  some  elements  In  t!ie 
Unltad  States  getting  tired  of  the  war.  TTtts 
Aatva  statement  tempts  us  to  think  that 
Fravda  actually  believes  what  Pravda  has 
lytng :  That  the  war  was  forced  down 
throats  hy  power-mad  Americans. 
XT  it's  say  news  to  Pravda.  well  tell  them 
rlfht  oow  that  Americans  not  only  are  tired 
(and  more  than  tired )  of  the  war.  they  never 
itad  the  war  in  the  first  place.  But  that 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  fire 
vUllag  to  stop  the  war  by  the  simple  fx- 
padlaat     of     surrendering     on     Communist 


We  dOBt  pratend  to  know  what  Moscow 
raelly  thinks  of  Senator  Joawaoxr's  sugg»s- 
tlon.  But  It  sums  to  i:a  that  the  baste 
Idaa  at  a  cease-fire  along  the  thbrty-elghth 
parallel  has  some  merit.  Cntll  there  is  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  we  believe  General 
MacArthor  was  right  when  he  said  the  pres- 
ent limited  war  could  end  only  In  a  stale* 
■Mte  wtth  neither  side  (since  that  restricts 
Itself  in  the  lise  of  weapons)  able  to  win 
a  ewpiete  victory.  At  least  neither  side 
thtti  far  has  been  able  to  above  the  other 
oat  of  the  eountry,  which  apparently  la  what 
floae  people  mean  by  complete  vtetory. 

ir  the  fighting  should  be  stopped  along 
the  tblrty-elghth  we  ahould  have  accom- 
pttshed  two  of  our  objecrtlves:  The  repelling 
of  scgreastoa  and  the  restoration  of  an  In- 
dependent South  Korea.  The  greater  objec- 
tive, the  unification  ot  all  Korea,  cannot  be 
(so  the  experience  of  months  of  fighting 
to  mji  vttbottt  running  the  risks  of 
tbe  war.  We  beiteve  that  most 
and  vtrtnally  all  of  our  allies 
It  to  take  tbet  risk. 


Thus  it  s^cms  *o  us  that  Hn  armls'i.-e  along 
the  thirty-eighth,  undesirabie  th  '\i<h  that 
might  tie  from  mar.y  ptniits  of  ■.  le'*  is  the 
mn«t  that  vf  can  get  fT  the  'price  we  are 
willing  to  pay.  And  If  that  strikes  anyone 
as  beiiig  a  defeat  (General  MacArthur.  per- 
haps, might  consiUer  it  a  defeat  i .  let  us  re- 
member that  it  would  be  an  even  greater 
defeat  for  the  Cummuni>T5.  They  have  spent 
much  blood  and  equipment  on  the  gamble 
that  they  c<  uld  take  all  K  rea.  For  them 
to  admit  that  failure  w  -ulcl  be  a  real  defeat. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  '>f  May  23.  1951) 
iNvrr.^TioN  TO  Peace 

General  Coilini;  revival  of  the  cease-fire- 
and- negotiate  inflation  to  the  Communist 
aggress<;irs  m  K irea  coincided  with  a  speech 
in  the  same  vein  by  Ca:.ad..  s  Secretary  for 
External  Affairs.  Le.ster  B  Pearson,  and  with 
news  of  further  United  Nations  victories  at 
the  front  in  Kjrea,  It  i.s  a  timely  moment 
for  new  talk  of  peace.  The  C'  mmunist  offen- 
sive has  been  shattered.  The  Chinese  forces 
fighting  in  Korea  without  the  advantage  of 
up-to-date  weapons  have  suffered  appalling 
losses.  Their  aim  of  driving  the  U.  N.  forces 
out  of  Korea  nvw  appears  t.^  be  hopeless. 
Continuation  of  the  struggle  can  only  bleed 
China  of  her  manpower  and  resources  to  no 
purpose — unless  it  be  the  Kremlin's  purpose 
of  pinning  down  substantial  American 
strength  in  Korea. 

As  for  the  United  Nations  its  military  ob- 
jective Is  close  to  full  achievement  That  Is 
made  plain  In  the  statement  which  the 
President  planned  to  l.'i.sue  la-ot  month  on 
t^e  basis  of  discussions  among  the  represent- 
auves  of  th;  14  U.  N,  countries  with  troops 
In  Korea.  At  that  time  the  proposed  state- 
ment had  to  be  laid  aside  becau.se  General 
MacArthur  muddied  the  water  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  own  on  March  24.  offering  to 
meet  the  Chinese  commander  m  thf>  field  to 
talk  peace.  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall 
testified  in  the  Senate  hearings  that  this 
MacArthur  gesture  destroyed  .my  chances 
that  may  have  existed  at  that  time  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Korea.  But  the  re- 
moval of  General  Mac.\rthur  and  the  f.r.lure 
of  the  Chinese  offensive  have  created  a  n*>w 
situation.  The  offer  to  neg'itlate  n-w  '1;  it 
the  aggressors  have  been  thrown  mit  >  f 
South  Korea  for  the  third  time  Is  even  m  re 
timely  than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  or  the  United  Nations  Is 
ready  to  appease  the  K Tean  and  Chinese 
aggressors.  It  means  only  that,  with  aggres- 
sion halted,  the  U  N  l.s  Tilling  to  se»lc  ^'r.e 
achievement  of  Its  other  p<olicies  in  K  rea 
by  peaceful  means.  The  diKTument  r^•ad  t  ) 
the  Senate  Investigators  by  General  C  'i:::.s 
to  explain  the  statement  that  the  Prp.'iiri»-:'.t 
did  not  Issue  says  specifically  th.it  •■fur'htr 
United  Nations  objectives,  such  a.s  ut.itVni- 
tlon  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  e  •»•:;;- 
ment  in  all  of  Korea,  could  and  .sh  ulcl  be 
accomplished  without  further  fi^■h'l:.»;  r 
bloodshed."  It  reflects  the  snund  p<  k  v  f 
ending  the  bloodshed  at  the  ea.-liest  p»)ss;t)!e 
moment  consistent  with  the  derhr  nement 
of  aggression  and  the  settlement  -f  Issues 
that  gave  rise  to  the  conUict. 

While  many  rumors  of  a  s<jfter.lr.^'  a'T'ide 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Communists  are 
beard,  there  are  as  yet  no  tangible  indica- 
tions that  they  are  ready  to  quit  righ'ini:  a:  d 
enter  negotiations.  No  doubt  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  stymied  U  N  offer  was  to  stimu- 
late a  peace  move  in  Peiplng  — to  supplement 
the  military  successes  in  Korea  by  a  psy- 
chological offensive  The  peaceful  aims  >f 
the  U.  N.  need  constant  reemphasis  It  fikthta 
with  an  olive  branch  as  well  as  with  airplanes, 
boraba,  and  the  deadly  proximity  fu.se  The 
peoples  of  Asia  must  be  convinced  that  there 
Is  no  element  ol  conquest  on  the  U  .N  side  m 
the  Korean  war — that  the  basic  chjective, 
In  addition  to  putting  down  aggression,  is 
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f  a  third  world  war.  It  Is 
int  to  get  this  message  to 
ithe  rulers  of  China  than  to 
fc  y  China's  Invading  armies 
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accused  by  m^i  ly  town  and  city  families  as 
supported  gouger  who  has 
<*)i  |t  of  living  to  spiral.  For 
tliere  ha.s  be  i  a  wave  of  ili-fecling  and 
bitterness  4ga  .j  st  the  farmer  that  Is  a  very 
a  verf  (^Bfigerous  thing.  It  threatens 
tlons  of  agrlculti  re's  pro- 
wipe  out  the  farmer's  hard- 
s  long,  uphill  stru  tele  from 
epression  toward  t  qual  op- 
economy.  It  ha.s  confused 
Iculture  in  our  mo  )ihzatioa 
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real, 
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This  stnrfn  M  protest  has  built  u]  from  all 
points  ^■if  tfce  trjmpass.  It  Is  trlge' red  by  a 
drumfire  n?  pi  Uiclty  in  the  city  pr  .ss.  radio, 
and  televl.<>)n  In  news  stories  and  -■ditorials, 
portravmg  th  i  farmers  as  a  selflh  group, 
enjoyit.k;  .s|ec  B 1  privileges  under  tax-sup- 
p<irted  farnj  pi  )  ;rams  which  force  f  >od  prices 
higher  and  fi'l  ter.  A  luxurious  big;-buslnes8 
j'ltirnal  disfcui  Ks  what  It  calls  "t  ne  parity 
outrage"  dra  e rs  tell  housewives  'vho  com- 
plain of  tli^  «)i  t  of  food.  "Lady,  tie  farmer 
fets  more,  , soil  can  only  charge  tnore."  A 
nvbilizatlcsi  t)l  Iclal  says  that  "tl'ie  cost  of 
liMug  is  caaai  e  farm  prices  up  'he  ladder 
ar'.d  there  fs  ac  chance  of  stablllziiig  cost  of 
Ir.  iiiii  whlje  If  rm  prices  run  wl.d  "  The 
stMrm  ech(^a|t  irough  the  halls  of  Congress 
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c  jncerned  by  this  lark  of  unity 
and  under|taii<  ing.    As  an  Indiana  farmer  all 
my   life.   I' tflfk    I  know  somethlag   of   the 
In    the   few   mont.is   since   I 
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unde.T.tan^  ^^e  of  the  average  consumer's 
viewpoint. 1    ]   an  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
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prices  he  receives  or  the  price  the  city  con- 
sumer pays;  that  is  done  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  farmer,  on  his  part,  likes  nothing 
better  than  to  be  productive,  to  supply  an 
abundance  of  food  for  a  strong  United  States. 
It  must  be  profitable  production,  or  he  can- 
not stay  in  business.  Most  city  consumers, 
I  have  found,  do  not  begrudge  farmers  fair 
prices  that  will  enable  the  farm  family  to 
maintain  production  and  enjoy  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living.  These  objectives  can  be 
reached  under  cur  American  system  If  we 
honestly  seek  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion. 

First  of  all,  let  us  admit  forthrlghtly  that 
some  farm  prices  are  out  of  line,  though  not 
as  many  nor  to  the  extent  claimed  by  much 
of  the  city  press.  Let  us  recognize  In  all 
fairness  that  there  are  some  serious  flaws 
and  Inequities  in  our  farm  programs.  These 
programs  are  still  -datively  young;  they  were 
Lorn  piecemeal  In  time  of  crisis.  There  are 
E  me  features  in  them  which  should  be  dis- 
carded, others  which  should  be  remodeled 
and  modernized.  But  there  are  some  basic 
concepts  in  these  programs  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  continued  well-being  of  agri- 
culture— and  of  the  Nation.  These  we  must 
defend  without  quarter.  Parity — as  a  yard- 
stick to  measure  prices  that  are  fair  to  both 
farmers  and  consumers — is  one  of  these. 

Next,  as  strongly  as  I  can  emphasize  it,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  farmer  and  his  pro- 
grams are  not  to  blame  for  the  high  cost  of 
living  which  worries  all  of  us,  whether  we 
live  In  the  city  or  on  the  farm.  There  Is  no 
villain  except  inflation.  AU  of  us  are  some- 
what at  fault  for  helping  to  bring  on  tem- 
porary and  artificial  shortages,  which  have 
caused  much  of  the  rise  In  cost  of  living. 
After  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Korea,  house- 
wives remembered  shortages  and  rationing 
of  World  War  n  and  made  frightened  runs 
on  grocery  stocks.  Something  like  a  billion 
potmds  of  meat  was  taken  off  the  normal 
market  and  stowed  away  In  home  freezers 
and  lockers.  Though  farmers  were  producing 
^ore  meat  than  ever  before,  demand  outran 
supply  Warehouses  were  Jammed  with 
foods  In  anticipation  of  higher  prices.  Nat- 
urally prices  shot  up.  When  China  came 
storming  into  the  war.  another  round  of 
scare-buying  was  set  off. 

That  Isn't  the  whole  story,  of  course.  This 
Nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  fundamentally 
Inflationary  sttustlon,  but  to  date  we  have 
sought  to  meet  cur  Inflation  problem  "the 
easy  way  "  We  are  not  yet  meeting  our 
great  and  growing  obligations  by  a  pay-as- 
we-eo  tax  program.  As  long  as  there  Is  un- 
c  ntrolled  purchasing  power  in  excess  of 
goods,  the  fires  of  Inflation  will  be  fed. 

Agriculture  has  been  made  the  scapegoat 
In  this  situation.  There  have  been  sub- 
stantia! rises  in  both  Industrial  profits  and 
wages  In  the  post-World  War  II  years,  but 
what  has  attracted  most  attention  has  been 
the  faster  rise  of  prices  of  many  farm  prod- 
ucts f ince  the  outbreak  in  Korea.  What  has 
been  often  overlooked  is  where  those  farm 
prices  .started.  In  the  2  years  before  June 
1950.  the  average  of  farm  prices  declined  26 
percent — and  this  decline,  which  led  almost 
to  the  verge  of  another  farm-fed  depression, 
went  virtually  unnoticed  In  the  city  press. 
Most  farm  prices  have  not  yet  caught  up 
with  either  wages  or  prices  of  Industrial 
goods. 

Tbe  simple  truth  which  we  farmers  have 
failed  to  make  clear  beyond  all  doubt  to 
nonfarm  America  is  that  (1)  most  prices  at 
tbe  farm  have  been  qtilte  reasonable;  (3) 
farmers  have  been  producing  an  abundance 
of  food — even  at  the  risk  of  producing  stir- 
pluses — and  have  been  feeding  the  public 
better  than  at  any  time  in  history;  and 
(3)  farmers  are  not  proAteerln^ — tn  fact, 
they  actually  have  been  aqueeaed  to  aooM 
extent  between  lower  prlcee  for  what  tbej 
Mil  and  rising  oosta  ot  productton. 


This  Is  not  opinion  nor  propaganda;  It 
Is  documented  truth.  Here  are  the  facts: 
The  average  of  farm  prices  still  Is  almost 
15  percent  below  1947 — while  corporate  prof- 
its and  hotirly  wages  of  factory  workers  both 
are  18  percent  above  the  levels  of  4  years  ago. 

Farm  production  In  1950  was  as  bountiful 
as  farmers  knew  how  to  make  It,  one-third 
more  than  in  the  years  immediately  preced- 
ing World  War  II.  Yet,  net  farm  Income  has 
been  going  down  steadily  since  1947,  from 
$18,000,000,000  that  year  to  about  tl4.000.- 
000.000  in  1949  to  about  113.000,000.000  in 
1960.  Last  year  tbe  20  percent  of  the 
United  States  population  that  lives  on  the 
farms  received  only  12  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income. 

I  have  heard  the  Government  price-sup- 
port programs  much  blamed  for  high  food 
costs.  Yet  as  a  farmer,  I  know  those  sup- 
ports have  helped  to  hold  food  prices  down. 
Government  purchases  and  loans  have  taken 
surplus  farm  products  from  the  market  when 
prices  were  unreasonably  low.  Those  sur- 
pluses have  been  held  in  reserve,  providing 
valuable  insurance  against  drought  or  other 
emergency,  and  they  have  been  fed  back 
into  the  market  when  prices  threaten  to  go 
vinreasonably  high.  Consumers  have  bene- 
fited as  much  or  more  than  fanners  from 
most  of  these  programs.  Beef  prices,  which 
have  gone  the  highest,  never  have  been  sup- 
ported. Also,  on  the  whole,  such  supports 
have  been  a  good  Investment.  With  the 
exception  of  eggs  and  potatoes,  neither  of 
which  is  now  supported,  the  support  pro- 
gram has  returned  a  net  profit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now.  I  know  that  averages  mean  little  to 
many  housewives  who  have  struggled  to  feed 
and  clothe  their  families  on  a  fixed  income 
while  food  prices,  along  with  practically  all 
other  prices,  have  gone  up.  But  when  we 
hear  that  food  prices  are  too  high,  we  need 
to  know  what  standard  Is  used  In  measuring 
them.  The  fact  Is,  as  shown  by  Government 
figures,  that  the  average  factcry  worker  can 
buy  more  food  now,  with  the  same  percent- 
age of  his  pay.  than  he  could  at  any  time 
before  World  War  n.  What  is  overlooked  is 
that,  per  capita,  the  consumer  now  Is  buy- 
ing almost  16  percent  more  food  than  before 
World  War  II.  and  he  is  adding  to  his  gro- 
cery list  more  of  the  higher  qxiallty  meats. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  serious  mistakes  of 
farmers  as  a  group  Is  that  while  we  have  been 
concentrating  on  improving  and  t'.tlding  up 
our  productive  powers,  we  have  failed  to  give 
enough  attention  to  public  relations,  to 
keeping  in  touch  with  our  customers.  We 
farmers  have  failed  miserably  to  get  the 
true  story  of  our  situation,  our  methods,  and 
our  goals  before  the  rest  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  now  reaping  the  bitter  yield 
of  that  failure.  I  believe  that  this  is  far 
more  serious  than  merely  being  made  a  pub- 
lic scapegoat  for  results  of  inflation.  In  a 
democracy  such  as  oun,  failure  of  one  part 
of  the  population  to  understand  another 
can  weaken  our  whole  national  fabric,  and 
it  can  lead  to  unwise  natic«al  policies.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  smoke  screen  of  re- 
crimination against  the  farmer  has  caused 
some  to  misjudge  the  vital  place  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  defense  effort. 

Tlie  serlousneas  of  this  threat  needs  some 
explanation.  The  Defense  Production  Act 
provides  that  any  price  ceilings  which  may 
be  applied  to  agricultxiral  commodities  can- 
not be  lower  than  the  parity  lerel.  Parity,  as 
you  know,  is  by  its  very  nature  a  moving 
relationship  which  represents  the  fair  ex- 
change value  of  farm  commodities  at  a  given 
time  for  goods  and  aeiilces  farmers  must 
boy.  What  la  being  propoeed.  In  effect.  Is 
tbat  parity  prloea  be  arbitrarily  froaen  at 
tbeir  January  15  levda.  vttbout  regard  to  the 
changsa  In  coats  the  tanner  must  meet  to  re- 
Btaln  ta  pnxtuctlOB. 


Now  we  In  agriculture  are  not  faultless 
In  the  situation  which  makes  paiity  an  at- 
tractive target  for  those  who  would  halt  In- 
flation the  easy  way.  We  have  been  too  con- 
cerned with  our  own  problems,  we  have 
failed  to  impress  on  the  public  what  parity 
is,  what  it  means  to  us  and  to  them,  and 
how  it  works.  We  have  not  even  made  clear 
to  the  public  that  parity  is  simply  a  measure 
of  fair  prices — not  a  guaranty  of  such  prlcee. 
Agriculture  has  been  particularly  at  fault  in 
allowing  narrow  self-interest  to  delay  cor- 
rection of  the  flaws  which  appeared  In  the 
parity  formula.  I  am  proud  that  the  grunge 
fought  to  bring  about  the  modemlmtion 
of  the  parity  formula,  so  that  it  would  re- 
flect the  savings  and  efficiencies  of  nodem. 
mechaniwd  farming.  But  this  modernised 
version  was  compromised  as  written  Into  liiw 
by  the  provision  that  during  the  next  2  years 
the  older  formula  will  be  used  if  It  produces 
prices  higher  than  the  modern  one.  Such 
stacking  of  the  cards  is  indefensible.  The 
old  formula  should  be  dropped. 

The  real  tragedy  of  the  widespread  attack 
on  farm  parity  Ik  not  that  it  would  make 
meaningless  the  principle  of  a  fair  price 
yardstick.  More  d«  ;ouraglng,  I  feel,  is  the 
state  of  mind  it  apparently  demonstrates. 
We  cannot  win  this  long-range  struggle 
against  Conununist  aggression  by  sacrificing 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  one  group  to  pla- 
cate another.  We  cannot  get  at  the  roots 
of  a  spreading  inflation  by  treating  euperfl- 
clal  symptoms.  And  we  cannot  expect  agri- 
culture, or  any  other  part  of  our  economy, 
to  carry  Its  full  and  iionorable  share  of  the 
production  load  unless  it  bss  equal  incen- 
tive and  opportunity  to  produce. 

"Tie  very  nature  of  the  global  conflict  In 
which  we  are  eng  ;ed  should  make  It  quite 
clear  that  there  la  no  "easy  way."  The  Ru»- 
sL'in  Communists  have  boasted  that  they  are 
taking  the  longest  possible  view;  'hey  confi- 
dently expect  us  to  be  confused,  to  create 
tensions  between  groups,  to  overburden  us. 
We  must  assume  that  ihi»  Is  a  15-  or  20-year 
war — whether  hot  or  cold.  After  the  Imn^- 
diate  build-up  of  our  military  strength,  cur 
total  efforts  must  be  geared  to  a  long,  steady 
pull  If  we  gage  our  problem  and  plan  cur 
long-rar.ge  capacities  to  meet  it,  the  Elrem- 
lln  can't  win. 

Th"?  greatest  economic  hurdle  facing  all  of 
us  r  ght  now  Is  a  still -spreading  Inflation 
which  could  do  many  of  Joe  Stalin's  chores 
for  him.  Farmers  know  full  well  what  .in 
inflation-deflation  cycle  can  do  to  then. 
They  remember  painfully  the  boom  of  the 
twenties,  followed  by  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  that  brought  bankruptcy  to  two  c  ut 
of  every  five  farmers.  It  was  not  until  10 
years  later  that  agriculture  began  to  recover 
from  the  disastrotu  effects.  I  believe  t  lat 
most  of  us  recognise  that  adequate  action 
miist  be  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
boom-bust  cycle;  we  are  ready  to  accept 
equitable  control  measures  that  are  necessary 
in  the  national  Interest  during  the  period  of 
emergency.  The  requirements  of  such  a  pro- 
gram are  not  pleasant,  but  we  must  live  with 
them,  and  the  sooner  the  better: 

1.  Use  our  increased  purchasing  power  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  flUanoe  rearmament  on 
a  pay-as-we-go  basis  and  drain  off  exces- 
sive demand.  There  Is  no  moral  or  eoonomlc 
defense  for  raising  otir  standard  at  living  at 
the  expense  of  fu  vre  generatioos. 

2.  All  Government  functions  not  directly 
furthering  the  defense  effort  must  be  strictly 
rmltcd. 

a.  Sharply  restrict  credit  for  luxnrtos  and 
noneeaentlal  purposes;  channel  credit  to  es- 
panston  of  needed  productton  faelllttes. 

4.  If  theee  measures  prove  lnadc<iuatc  to 
bring  about  reasonaMe  balance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand,  then  price,  wage  and  ration- 
ing controls  must  be  applied  equally  to  the 
vholc  economy.    They  must  be  appUad  ■■  • 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECO: 


vho}«.  coordlnatwl  mechanUm.  not  as  Iso- 
lated URlis.  Th*y  mvwt  permit  Justlfi«»ble 
pro&U.   but   not   proflleering 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  we  are  mlsalru;  the 
boat  entirely  if  we  think  of  defense  enMreiy 
In  term*  of  nacrlttce.  It  U  not  a  question  o' 
what  we  wiil  «ive  up,  but  what  we  will  Rive. 
The  farmer  can  (jive  the  most  by  producing 
the  moat  of  whatever  Is  needed  The  Amer- 
ican farm  is  in  the  front  lines  of  our  .ong- 
ninge- product  lor.  war  and  must  be  kept  'here 
aa  certainly  as  any  factory  converting  from 
automobile*  or  radio*  to  nx^keta  and  bomos. 

The  ne«<l  is  to  keep  our  farms  capable  at 
production,  to  Impreaa  upon  our  Federal 
leadership  that  the  farms  must  be  adequately 
supplied  with  the  means  for  production. 
There  seems  to  be  an  easy  assumption  that 
because  a«->cuiture  has  produced  so  bounti- 
luily,  farm  output  can  expand  almost  auto- 
matically This  Un"t  neceaaarlly  true. 
Fartnen  now  are  near  the  limits  of  icres 
that  can  be  cultivated.  Our  population  us 
growing — each  morning  some  6.0O0  new 
Americans  sU  down  at  the  breakfast  tatle. 
The  sustained  buUd-up  which  appears  nec- 
essary to  keep  this  larger  population  well-fed 
and  to  maintain  adequate  reserves  for  emer- 
gency win  take  well  coordinated  programing 
by  both  Government  and  farmers  Agrlcul- 
ttire  ncrw  Is  losing  much  of  Its  skilled  man- 
power, more  of  it  going  to  Industry  than  to 
military  service.  Each  man  must  serve 
where  he  can  contribute  the  moat  to  defense. 
whether  on  the  farm.  In  military  service,  or 
In  industry  The  modern  farm  must  be  as- 
cured  of  many  supplies — quite  often  the 
•uce  raw  materials  needed  for  armaments. 
Allocations  should  be  made  to  provide  fair 
distribution  of  essential  supplies,  such  as 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  Insecticides,  iuela. 
and  building  materials. 

Tt>  ■tun  up.  we  need  awareness  of  agricul- 
ture's needs  and  a  workable  plan  which  as- 
Blfitai  farmers  their  Job  and  the  means  to 
do  It.  This  U  especially  true  If  farmers  are 
to  maintain  a  high-volume  output  of  fcK>d 
favorites  such  as  bacon,  beef,  and  mlllt— 
products  of  an  animal  agriculture. 

Afrtculture  Itself  has  not  yet  faced  up  to 
the  realities  of  this  crucial  period.  We 
farmers  need  to  square  our  thinking  with 
the  ttmas  and  preas  for  long-needed  remodel- 
ing of  our  national  farm  programs.  We 
know  that  there  are  some  serious  faults  in 
errtaln  parts  of  those  programs,  certain  in- 
csctiaabl*  ones  which  hare  put  all  of  agri- 
ctilture  In  a  bad  light,  such  as  the  absurdity 
of  tb«  potato-support  program.  In  which  a 
partahable  food  was  bought  and  destroyed  at 
the  aarae  time  toat  consumers  were  com- 
ptalnlng  of  high  food  prices.  The  time  Is 
past  due  for  a  sorting  out.  We  must  keep 
and  strengthen  those  parU  of  the  programs 
which  ire  know  to  be  basically  sound. 

Most  important  of  all,  I  believe,  we  should 
make  a  complete  about  face  In  the  psy- 
chotO(y  of  farm  programs.  A  depression 
psfcholofy,  a  fear  complex  has  dominated 
mtieh  of  the  basic  farm  law  and  the  actions 
which  flow  from  It.  We  must  now  predicate 
our  farm  Icflaiatlon  and  our  programs  on 
the  prosperous,  productive  United  States 
aoonomy  that  continues  to  expand,  and  con- 
tinues to  provide  opportunity  for  al!  We 
must  cl«.\nse  farm  thinking  of  the  miscon- 
ception that  farm  prosperity  can  or  should 
be  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the  rust  of 
the  economy. 

The  Oovernment  rightly  has  the  duty  of 
Maurt&c  all  economic  group*  of  equal  free- 
dom And  opportunity  But  it  owes  no  group 
or  individual  the  right  of  abeolute  seiurtty. 
Mow  is  the  time,  though  already  late,  to 
throw  away  such  crutch**  as  PMA  psycnenu 
OQ  which  we  leaned  in  depression  days. 
Now  IS  the  time  to  reafflrm  that  there  u 
no  place  In  a  democracy  for  monopolies, 
•ffffeulturml  or  otherwise.  Any  prjgram 
which  raatrlcts  production  below  the 
amount  required  to  meet  domestic  and  ex- 
port needs  at  reasonable  prices  caui:.ot  be 
juatiflad. 


A.id  now  ts  tl.p  time  t.-'  reexamine  our 
price-supjx)rt  pnnjr.ims  On  'he  whole, 
these  have  worked  to  tt.e  berieflt  of  the 
entire  Nation  Vet  certain  of  "ht-^e  ;t  - 
grams,  applied  to  ill-adapted  pfns;,,i'..i' 
crops,  have  obscured  the  value  of  the  price- 
supportmg  loans  <;'i  sti>rable  grains  and 
fibers. 

It  is  quite  p'-.ssible  that  in  return  for 
agreement  to  the  freezing  of  parity,  agri- 
culture m:iy  be  jfTered  a  subsidy  on  locxl. 
This  again  n"..;y  ^eem  the  easy  way.  but 
In  the  I'^ng  ru.i  it  i.s  not  the  sound  way 
nor  the  hmest  w  tv  It  simply  means  that 
part  1  tho  J.irrner  .s  legitimate  cost  of  pro- 
ducuon,  :-t;^d  part  if  ihe  -~  nsumer's  legiti- 
mate fo'd  ^nll  IS  p.iil  \r  if  the  Treasury. 
It  IS  no  di;?ere:r  t  ,i.".  ^-  lug  to  the  bank  and 
getnni^  a  loan  .i:.d  ip.  iiig  en  the  proceeds. 
There  is  a  str.inee  nouon  that  such  a  subsidy 
holds  down  prices — but  who  pays  the  bill, 
plus  administrative  ousts,  if  not  the  taxpayer 
or  ht-s  defceiidaiiTs '  I:  simply  defers  the  bill, 
adds  to  the  r.arici.ai  ci.)st  cf  the  defen.se  effort, 
and.  In  reality,  aud.s  to  the  pressure  of  in- 
flation. I  am  C'-ir.iMced  that  the  majority 
of  farmers  are  against  si:ch  subsidies;  all 
they  ask  is  a  free  m;irke:.  opportunity  to 
produce,  and  a  ir^i  of  a  fair  price. 

The  National  Grange  loni^  has  recognized 
that  there  is  no  '^r.e  cure-all,  no  single  In- 
flexible pruiiram  which  will  meet  all  the 
varyirg  needs  of  agriculture  at  all  times.  We 
strf  ngly  believe  that  first  reliance  of  inde- 
pendent fanners  must  always  be  on  self-help 
In  the  fornn  of  coijperatlve  endeavors,  mar- 
keting agreements  and  a  self-supporting  two- 
price  sys'.em  which  makes  it  possible  In  times 
of  surplus  for  growers  to  aim  at  approxi- 
mately parity  price  for  that  portion  of  their 
output  guini?  into  normal  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  a  leswer  price  for  surpluses 
diverted  to  secondary  uses. 

Only  if  such  self-helps  fail  because  of 
monopolistic  obstructions  or  major  economic 
ilislocatums,  then  and  only  then  should  we 
call  on  the  Government  to  put  Into  effect 
such  direct  economic  aids  as  fle.xib.e  supp<jrt 
prices,  acreage  aiU  tments  and  or  marketing 
quotas,  or  production  payments  when  no 
other  methixl  will  avert  di.sa.ster  We  feel 
that  any  such  direct  programs  .should  be  put 
Into  operation  o.ily  aftf-r  iliou^htful  study 
of  the  basic  causes  of  trie  problem,  and  with 
the  advice  cf  recognized  and  experienced 
leadership  in  ai^ncul'ure's  coui.cils  The 
right  of  an  ir.d;%i:;u,il  'o  chi'K)se  the  produc- 
tive effort  for  whiLU  he  and  his  land  are  best 
fitted  must  not  be  violated,  except  when 
exercise  of  that  rUht  cou-stitutes  aggression 
on  others  The  primary  poal  of  any  program 
must  always  be  tlie  national  interest.  Any 
program  desKned  t  i  ^we  farmers  individual 
or  special  advanM^'es  will  ai.cl  .-should  fall. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF    COLOR.\DO 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OP  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  M:  Pres- 
ident. I  aik  unanimoi.i;s  consent  to  h.ive 
printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  open  letter  which  Loui.s  Albi. 
a  warm  friend  and  loya!  constituent, 
wrote  to  his  Government  and  mine  He 
wants  to  set  on  the  sravy  train,  too. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows:  < 


Dr\R    y.%i 

].  r     f    r;re:»   a 

j).-i.sc  b;. s' arn, 
made  Am^rifji 

:,  -.v'lv     r  life 


a. 


A'>r.il..,:r.  tirC'  'r..  and  the  Brtxik  vn  Dodgers, 


c  u 


but  II   'A  I  an 
A  fe-A  A^ek 
to  Denver;  it 
it    boosted 
populatlo^. 
ately   Mrpti 
rate  i.iV  .isjov 
afford,  a:.^ 
crop  in  tills 
retary.  Dof-r) 
to  start,  36 
leave.     I    V 
competltife 
terms  eve>  i 
all  tha"    i<io^  ? 
that    I    ,i:r> 
Furthern^iijre 


In  order  U)  keep  down  Infla- 
tion, the  'O^  J  came  along  anil  told  me  I 
could  ncn  m  c  ft  the  salary  the  CJ<ivernment 
had  "fTer*i  i  jr  anyway  Thes  '  were  woes 
enou^-h   :;|de(|,  since  they  not    inly  disrupt 


the  etfiLiefir; 
my    busir.tss 
Governr.iP'nt 
of  patrio.ttsn|, 
gress  met  pn 
we  are   t;Jin 
than  yoii  c.i|i 
crea.se   y  ijr 
top.  and  Hf' 
can    tell    5(01; 


Therefofe, 
(with  re  fare 

if.:,      toi'    w 


vacation  .^nc 
present    a^lt 
use  I    I  he  II  cc 
tlon.     I    .itn 
stamped  t^v 
because  I  dc 
ment  to  ^ 
see    how    tl 
stick  to  yi)uA 


iTFNiNc  Things  O  't) 
C  ovtrnment:    Up    intil    nnw    I 
fljm  believer  in  the  free-enter- 

sy-stem,  incldenta,  :y,  that  has 
as  great  as  it  Is  ind  for  me 
.■Vmerican  as  the  '  Iber^v  Bell. 


iro'i.ig:ily  ronfu.sc  d. 
o  one  of  ymir  arre  nrles  moved 
-,  a  creat  day  for  the  local.s — 
prpstlj;e    and   ln:reased   our 
owever.  this  ager  cy   Immedi- 
•hp   typists   in  tl  e   city  at   a 
iiat  the  Denver  riarket  could 
>--f  ire  to,  k  the  c -earn  of  the 
,e  fell  swoi  p      It  t  )i  k  my  sec- 
ire  paying  her  >  2.650  a  year 
vacation,  and    .5  days  sick 
happen  to  be   Ir    the   highly 
(i.  cannot  nfTnrd  t  >  meet  these 
wanted  to  because  on  top  of 
•  aeenry  frp*':^es    ny  prices  so 
]Jd  ibie    to    make    r  lore    profits. 


Of  my  offlc.'  but  cut  down  on 
IS  well  Now.  a!  these,  Mr. 
was  able  to  bear  n  the  spirit 
but  last  Tuesday  when  Con- 
said,  in  effect,  "Lo.iie.  because 
to  pay  Dorothy  ricre  money 
we  are  going  to  lave  to  In- 
ikxes  again."  I  then  blew  my 
I  am  completely  n  ollifled  and 
now  I  have  one  :  )ot  on  the 
bottom  ri..^gtf  the  bandwagon— I,  too,  want 
to  Eet  on 

,i.u   can   use   a    drug   buyer 
,*es  that  bear  a  tai  it  of  being 
inder    the    free-ent  rprise    sys- 
1  ch    I    assure    you        can    alter 
quickly    '.viDrNnt;   40   hours   a   we  k.   26   days 


5  days  sick  leave,  v  hich  in  my 
ted    condition    I    can    certainly 

ider  this  as  a  forr  .al  appUca- 
inckisnig  a  self-ad(  ressed  and 
'ope  for  your  answe;       I  do  this 

not  want  the  cost  of  govern- 

]}  again  on  my  acct  wnt.     (You 

darn    free-enter;  rise   habits 


L  uiE  Albi. 
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Attorney  In  New  York,  has  given  the 
problem  much  study.  I  ask  consent  to 
have  her  article  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RcooKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcxmo, 
as  follows: 

Th£  RiCHT  To  R0t»x  To  Amsweb — OuB  Rule 
Which  Holds  That  No  Man  Is  Guiltt 
Till  Provkd  So  lua^voss  an  Anoent  Pko- 
TECTioN  Against  Self- Incrimination 

(By  Florence  Perlow  Slileutag) 

When  wltne.sB  after  witness  told  the  Kef- 
nuver  Committee  To  Investigate  Organized 
Crime.  T  reft»e  to  anaww  on  the  ground 
that  It  might  Incriminate  me."  millions  of 
persons  watching  this  spectacle  on  teievlslon 
were  amased.  By  what  right  oouid  the  wit- 
ness refuse  to  answer,  even  If  his  answer 
would  furnish  evidence  which  might  be  tised 
against  him  In  a  criminal  prosecution? 

It  was  not  just  aome  legal  abracadabra 
when  a  Harry  Russell,  or  a  Jake  OuEllc.  or  a 
Prank  ErlckBon,  or  a  Prank  Costello,  or  a  Joe 
Adonis,  and  the  many  others  cited  for  con- 
tempt repeated  the  w«ll-knowti  line.  They 
were  atwrtlnc  their  oonstitutlonal  privilege, 
calling  on  the  protection  that  James  Madison 
drafted  for  inclusion  in  the  ftfth  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution.  This 
privilege  la  firmly  imbedded  in  our  funda- 
mental law.  It  did  not  spring  into  being 
overnight.    It  has  an  ancient  history. 

Interwoven  strands  of  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstance show  its  development  from  the 
sixteenth-century  court  of  Star  Cbamber  in 
KnglaxuL  There  a  victim  was  interrogated  so 
that  the  charges  against  him  could  be  drawn; 
in  short,  he  was  required  to  accuse  himself. 
Probably  those  who  were  preased  by  this  oath 
had  usually  done  the  acts  of  which  they 
were  accused  and  which  they  regarded  as 
justified,  although  their  Judges  regarded 
them  as  crimes.  In  tliose  days  a  defendant 
could  not  testify  in  his  own  behalf  in  a 
criminal  case,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
counsel. 

In  1637.  in  the  famous  LUbum  trial,  the 
ex  officio  oath  and  the  procedure  of  the  court 
of  Star  Chamber  were  denounced  by  one 
Lllburn.  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  and 
testify  against  himwlf  00  the  ground  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Ood  and  to  the 
natural  law  In  1«4I  the  Kngllsh  Parliament 
abolished  the  court  «rf  Star  Chamber  which, 
with  its  use  of  physical  and  mental  torture, 
had  grown  more  and  more  obnoxious  to  a 
freedom-loving  people. 

The  privilege  against  self-incrimination 
gradually  came  to  be  reeogniaed  by  the  com- 
mem -law  courts  in  England;  it  was  extended 
not  only  to  defendants  aoctaed  of  crime  but 
to  wttneases  in  dvil  as  wtil  as  in  criminal 
cases  and.  in  the  course  of  time,  to  wttneases 
before  admlnlBtrative  tribunals  and  legisla- 
tive investigating  committees. 

In  this  country  we  were  not  confrcmted 
with  the  eonditkns  leading  to  the  adoptioa 
of  the  privilege  against  setf-incrminatlon  in 
the  English  common  law.  Nevertheless,  in 
respcmae  to  ovcrwbetming  popular  demand  it 
was  embodied  in  the  mil  of  Rights  in  our 
Federal  CooatttaUon  propoaed  at  the  first 
aession  of  the  American  Oongress  and  ef- 
(ecUre  on  December  IS.  1791.  The  privilege 
against  self-tnerimlnatkm  is  to  be  found  ateo 
in  tbe  Ooostltatlan  at  pracacaUy  every  Stat* 
of  the  Union.  Undootrtadly  it  sprang  from 
an  Ingrained  aversion  to  compelltng  a  man 
to  teattfy  agaimt  himaelf  wttli  the  cooae- 
quent  abuns  that  mi^t  artae  in  hte  esam- 
Ination,  even  waOtr  jodletel  scrutiny. 

In  1807  the  prtviloKe  wm  upteld  by  Chief 
Juatloe  Marahan.  at  tte  United  Stotea  Su- 
preme Court,  whan  invoked  by  Hr.  WUMe. 
the  seeretaiy  ot  Aanm  l^irr.  At  Bivr'a  trial 
for  treason  Willie  refused  to  say  wtetber 
he  tmdentood  the  eode  in  which  Barr's  trea- 
nnabie  letter  was  vrttten.    In  Uying  down 


the  principles  which  have  guided  today's 
courts,  the  great  Chief  Justice  said: 

"It  is  the  province  of  the  coart  to  Judge 
whether  any  direct  answer  to  .he  question 
which  may  be  proposed  will  furiilah  evidence 
against  the  witness.  If  such  answer  may  dis- 
close a  fact  which  forms  a  nucessary  and 
eseenttal  link  in  the  chain  of  testimony, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  convict  him  of 
any  crime,  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  it  so 
as  to  furnish  matter  for  that  conviction.  In 
such  a  case  the  witness  mtist  himself  Judge 
what  hlB  answer  will  be;  and  if  he  say  on 
oath  that  he  cannot  answer  without  accus- 
ing himself,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
answer." 

The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution provides  that  no  peison  shall  be 
compelled  in  a  criminal  case  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself.  Thus,  the  witness  may 
lawfully  refuae,  under  the  privilege,  to  testify 
concerning  facts  which  would  make  him 
presently  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
That  Is  his  ri^ht;  that  is  his  privUege.  It 
gives  the  witness  the  option  to  refuae  to 
testify;  it  does  not  prohibit  the  oongreaslonal 
committee  from  inquiring. 

Very  often  particularly  in  congressional 
committee  investigations,  a  wltoess  may  say: 
"I  refuse  to  answer  that  question  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  degmde  and  in- 
erimtnate  me."  The  right  to  avoid  disclosing 
facts  involving  disgrace  (rather  than  crtmi- 
naUty)  is  entirely  different  frt)m  Uie  privi- 
lege against  seU-incriminatlon.  There  Is  no 
constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  answer  on 
the  ground  of  disgrace  or  infamy.  That  is  a 
matter  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  left  to 
the  good  Judgment  of  the  examining  body." 

Since  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  reftise  to 
answer  any  question  of  a  ccK'igressional  com- 
mittee pertinent  to  the  matter  under  in- 
quiry, the  witnsa*.  particularly  one  with  a 
criminal  background,  is  often  In  a  dilenuna 
(1)  whether  to  refuse  to  answfir  and  If  so. 
on  what  grotind,  (2)  whether  to  answer  and 
possibly  furnish  evictence  or  an  admission 
that  would  incriminate  him  in  a  State  or 
Federal  prosecution,  or  (3)  fearing  either  of 
thoee  alternatives,  to  answer  falsely  under 
oath  and  stibject  himself  to  prooectitlon  for 
perjury. 

What  was  so  engrossing  in  the  Kefauver 
Inquiry,  aside  from  the  important  revela- 
tions of  crime  syndicates  tied  up  witii  politi- 
cal protection,  was  the  self-torment  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  called  upon  to  decide  which 
of  the  three  alternatives  to  follow. 

The  isivilege  sgainst  self-incrimination 
does  not  spring  into  being  automatically;  It 
must  be  claimed,  and  there  must  be  a  real 
basis  for  the  claim.  Tlie  fslvilege  is  a  per- 
sonal one;  the  witness  cannot  refuae  to 
answer  on  the  ground  that  sameone  else 
would  be  Incriminated.  The  witneas  has  no 
privilege  and  no  choice  btit  to  answer,  tmder 
certain  drcumstancea.  The  first  of  these  is 
where  the  testitnany  would  relate  to  a  crime 
for  which  the  witness  is  now  immune  from 
I»t)secution.  He  may  be  immune  because 
the  time  during  which  the  Government 
might  prosecute  has  e^ired.  that  is,  the 
statute  of  limitations  has  run. 

Fcr  the  majority  of  Federal  offenses,  such 
ss  oountcrfeittng.  smuggling,  immigration 
violations,  mall  fraud  or  narcotic  peddling, 
the  Government  must  prosecute  within  a 
years  from  the  time  the  crime  is  oonunitted. 
Where  there  is  an  income-tax  '^rlolatlon.  the 
defendant  may  be  prosecuted  no  later  tfian 
6  years  after  the  crime.  Far  the  crime  of 
murder  there  is  no  time  bar  tat  proaecutian. 

At  the  K^auv^  hearings  Firank  Costello 
spoke  freely  about  his  aieohoi  lax  vlolaciooa 
c«cnmlttad  during  the  days  o(  prahlblUoii. 
He  could  not  be  prosecuted  Uw  those  acta, 
•ad  tbctefore  oaukl  not  daim  his  prtvUqga 
•gatnst  s^-tnerlflUnatkm  on  Uiat  potnt. 

Tbe  wltnaas  liaa  no  etaoiee  fcut  to  answar 
•bout  a  cslma  for  whkOi  be  luia  bean  gt«cn 
immunity   from  pgo»ecutlon.     Deqktte   his 


claim  of  privilege  agalzist  self-incrimination, 
a  witness  may  be  compelled  to  testify,  if 
granted,  pursuant  to  statute,  immtmity  from 
subsequent  criminal  prosecution  flowing 
from  the  testimony  given  by  him.  To  fa- 
cilitate enforcement  of  the  law,  by  making 
"evidence  available  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  got,"  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
have  passed  what  are  known  as  immunity 
statutes  covering  different  specified  areas  of 
the  law  and  prescribing  the  conditions  tmder 
which  Immunity  wlU  be  granted. 

In  New  York  State  there  are  immtmity 
statutes,  for  example,  covering  gambling  and 
bribery.  80.  If  a  man  is  compelled  to  testify 
and  implicate  himself  in  those  crimes,  he 
becomes  Immune  from  prosecution. 

In  New  York  State  courts,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  witness  who  has  testified  tmder  sub- 
pena  as  to  self-incriminating  matters  Is  pro- 
tected by  the  immunity  statutes,  though  he 
does  not  claim  his  constitutional  privilege 
against  self-liKTlmtnatlon.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  firemen  and  policemen  snbpenaed 
by  District  Attorney  Hogan  in  Manhattan 
and  by  District  Attorney  M(^>3Qald  In 
Brooklyn  were  required  to  sign  waivers  ot 
Immunity  before  their  testimony  was  taken. 
On  the  other  hand,  Federal  Immunity  stat- 
utes apply  only  where  a  witness  has  claimed 
his  constlttitional  prlvUege  before  testifying. 
It  is  significant  that  immtmity  statutes  do 
not  bar  prosecutions  for  perjury. 

When,  In  a  congressional  committee  hear- 
ing, a  witness  is  ordered  to  testify  after  a 
claim  of  privilege,  the  wttnaaa  would  be  an- 
swering at  his  peril  since  the  congressional 
Investigating  body  cannot  grant  Immunity 
in  the  absence  of  a  stattite  suthortzlng  tt  to 
do  so.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that 
Frank  Erlckson  were  asked  directly  by  the 
Kefauver  committee  whether  he  evaded  In- 
come-Ux  payments  in  1M8  and  he  refuaed 
to  answer  the  question  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  incriminate  him,  and  assume  further 
that  he  wss  directed  to  answer  the  question 
and  told,  "You  are  hereby  given  tanmuntty 
from  prosecution." 

If  Erickson,  in  reliance  upon  that  assur- 
ance, said  that  he  had  failed  to  pay  tsxes  on 
an  additional  •1,000.000  income  during  that 
year,  he  would  not  have  gained  Immunity 
from  prosecution  becauae  tbe  committee  had 
no  power  to  grant  bim  such  immtmity. 
For  his  protection  tbe  witness  is  obliged 
to  piersist  In  his  refusal  to  answer  and  have 
tbe  question  tested  in  proceedings  to  pun- 
ish him  for  oonteopt.  The  ctrcurastancee 
under  which  immunity  from  prosecution  is 
secured  by  being  foroed  to  tcsttfy  before 
Congressional  committees  is  stUl  clouded 
with  ambiguity  stifBcient  to  encourage  earn- 
est argTOMnt  by  eounael. 

John  P.  Ckaae.  president  at  tbe  Uniformed 
Ftreaam's  Aaaodation.  when  first  eaUad.  rc- 
fiaed  to  testify  before  the  Kefauver  oom- 
mlttee,  Thereafter  be  testtflad  before  a  Hew 
York  Oty  grand  Jury  about  what  be  did 
with  tbe  association's  funds,  rscetvtng  im- 
munity from  Ststc  piuaeculluu  thereby.  His 
testtmony  to  tbe  KeCsuver  conuBittee  that 
he  gave  $66,000  to  Mr.  Moran  and  $10,000  to 
William  O'Dwyer  was  then  given  without 
claim  at  privilege. 

Another  dreonstanee  under  whlcfa  a  wit- 
ness loses  his  privilege  is  when  be  testlfles 
wittaoot  rlatmtng  privUege.  thus  waiving  tbe 
oonstitutlonal  right.  If  be  ■aJiea  hla  privi- 
lege, tbe  waiver  la  good  for  all  time  and  be 
may  not  tbcrsaf  tar  ssak  to  dose  tbe  door 
wbidi  he  has  blmaalf  apmamA. 

Itaak  OostsUo  claimed  his  prf  vUegs  against 
aelf -Incrimination  wben  aabsd  questions  as 
to  his  net  worth.  Certainly,  an  adaslaslon 
tram,  blm  as  to  bla  pieaam  nst  wortb  mlgtat 
be  IncxlmlnattBg  In 
cutkm.  ft  Mr.  Owtslhi  bad  told  tbe 
that  ms 


ooold  KtabUib  ttmt  In  IMt  Ms  net 
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proof  of  incom*  which  If  wUUully  unre- 
port«<l.  would  be  lufBclent  to  convict  him  In 
an  tncoBfte-tax  prosecution 

Tljer*  U  A  r«*l  quMtlon  whether  Mr.  Cos- 
t«Uo  w«lTed  hit  privilege  as  to  his  net  worth 
when  he  testified  without  cUlmlnf?  prlvlleije 
concerning  c*»h  on  hand,  legitimate  biLsl- 
neaa  investmenu  and  when  he  promised  to 
furnlah  the  committee  with  fljfures  as  tr> 
hU  net  worth.  The  courts  may  be  called 
to  pass  upon  whether  Coatello  wau-ed  this 
prirllege.  Coatello  evlder.lly  Is  tax-con- 
arious.  since  his  testimony  to  the  commit- 
tee dlsrloeed  he  reported  Income  of  115.000 
for  each  of  4  years  which  he  received  from 
Oeorge  Uorton  Levy,  of  the  Roosovelt  race- 
way at  Weatbury.  Lo!:g  Island,  for  doing 
Qolhlnf  ■■ 

Police  Inspector  Hofsaes  ?l?npd  a  wawer 
of  Uumunlty  when  he  testified  before  the 
Brooklyn  gruid  Jury  mvestl^atiiig  bribery 
of  New  Tork  City  police  by  gamblers.  There- 
after Hofsaes  resis^ned  from  the  force.  When 
he  was  again  called  before  the  grand  jiiry 
he  refused  to  answer  further  questions  con- 
cerning a  certain  television  set  sent  to  hU 
home  by  gambler  Harry  Gross,  asserting  that 
he  withdrew  bu  waiver  and  claiming  for 
the  flrat  time  his  privilege  aj<ainst  self-in- 
crimination. A  few  days  a«o.  the  highest 
court  In  Hew  York  State  dt^clded  that  the 
former  police  Inspector  mljht  not  withdraw 
hit  waiver  of  Immunity. 

The  gangitcr,  the  member  of  the  Inter- 
stat«  Crime  Syndicate,  the  Ccmmunis:  who 
vouM  seek  1.0  destroy  the  foundations  o:  our 
Oovemment  by  force,  have  been  held  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, tf  they  claim  It.  The  recent  trend 
of  court  decisions  is  tuwaro  a  b.-oad  inter- 
pretation of  the  witness'  right  of  refu  .al  to 
testify  under  the  fUth  amendment.  In  the 
Hollywood  Ten  cases.  Involving  John  HcAd.'-d 
Lawson  and  others  who  were  asxed  about 
their  membership  In  the  Screen  Writers 
Guild  by  the  House  Un-American  Actt.itieo 
Committee,  the  privilege  i>^ainst  self-in- 
crimination was  not  claimed.  They,  a-  did 
Kugene  Dennis  and  Gerhard  Elsler.  re'  i&ed 
to  answer  that  committee's  questions  ds  to 
Communist  Party  membership  on  the  ground 
that  their  right  to  freedom  of  speech  w.is 
Invaded  under  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  The  courta  rejected  that  con- 
tention:   they   were   held    In   contempt 

The  t-wrd  of  full  recognition  of  the  privi- 
lege under  the  fifth  amendment  is  shoA-n 
In  the  recent  case  of  Blau  v.  United  Staie^. 
Mr*.  Irrlng  Blau  bad  been  asked  about  her 
emplOTment  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Col- 
oredo.  and  claimed  her  privilege  under  the 
fifth  amendment. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaklntt  for  the  Su- 
prenie  Court,  said  that  Mrs.  Blau  could  ren- 
aonablj  fear  that  a  criminal  charge  would  be 
brought  against  her  If  she  admitted  such 
emplofment  or  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
worklnc*  of  the  party.  The  Smith  Act  ma^es 
it  a  crime  to  advocate  knowingly  the  desir- 
ability at  ovcrthrowli^  the  Government  by 
force  or  violence,  or  to  help  organize  any 
society  or  group  which  encourages  such  ar- 
tloB  or  to  become  a  member  of  a  group  wiih 
kfiovledce  that  those  are  Its  ptirpoaea. 

Jtiatioe  Black  said  that  whether  such  ad- 
mlwtnne  by  themselves  would  support  a  con- 
viction uxKter  the  Smith  Act  is  immaterial; 
that  her  answers  would  have  furnished  a 
link  In  the  chain  of  evidence  needed  in  a 
prosecution  against  her  for  violation  of  the 
Smith  Act:  and  he  said  that  the  attempt  to 
rompet  her  to  testify  ran  counter  .  j  the  fifth 
aaendBMnt  as  it  has  been  interpreted  from 
the  hilnnlng. 

80.  toa  Judge  Ooldsborough  held  in  March 
of  ible  jmr  that  Frederick  VanderbUt  Pteld. 
the  gnmdwti  of  Commodore  Cornelius  Van- 
tfvMU  waa  wtthln  his  eonsUtutional  rlghu 
ta  raC^Mlnf  to  answer  quasUona  put  to  him 
by  the  Tytflnffs  subeommlttee  as  to  his  aaao« 
rtattona    with    Communtat-front    organlza- 


ticns.  Judge  O'lldsbornugh  held  thAt  FwmI 
was  not  in  contempt  of  C(.)iigress  for  rpfu.^::.< 
to  answer  these  questions  bec:iuse  t.'ip  .1;.- 
swers  would  tend  tj  mcriminate  him. 

At  the  Kefau\er  hearings  cany  of  t>  f> 
questions  proptjunded  to  the  witness  f;.d 
not  disclose  the  In.crimlnatint;  nature  i  r;;t? 
answers  sout'.ht  to  be  flicit^'d  There  is  dU- 
ficulty  In  determinins;  whethrr  t  ir  not  the 
question  calLs  f  ir  .m  .^n-iicr  whirh  would.  In 
fact,  incrimm.'ite  •.;.►>  wi*  i.e.s.^  A  detailed  ex- 
planation miiiht  !•>.(■;:  !:;crimlnate.  A  wlt- 
ne>s  need  on-.y  s!i..*  ti.at  his  answers  are 
likely  to  be  dangerous  to  him 

&),  wher?  it  witness  was  asked  In  a  de- 
prr'ation  pr  cefdin<  whether  he  knew  that 
a  cen.iin  alien  was  ■\  member  of  the  Coni- 
muns.>t  Party  ,\nd  *"itd  paid  dues  and  at- 
tended meeting.';,  the  d-urt  held  that  the 
answers  wou'.d  rfjure  'n?  witness  to  disclose 
that  he  himself  w\is  present  at  such  meetings. 
and  that  he  -could  ntt  fcnow  these  crucial 
things  witli'iut  furnishing  a  link  In  the 
chaiii   of   evK'r-nce   to  crnvict   himself. 

Recently  H.irry  Russell,  of  Chicago,  was 
freed  on  a  contempt  of  Cov.zTfss  charge.  He 
li.'d  drrlir.ed  to  say  tn  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee whether  he  knew  Jake  Gu/ik  and  had 
declined  to  ans-A-er  varlciu^  qursttons  abmit 
the  S  &  O  s:;mblin2  syndicate  He  pointed 
out  he  h.tid  b^en  in^ticted  m  the  State  Court 
of  Florida  Pi.s.si^>  n-o^:ecut!on  in  the  State 
court  Is  not  a  valid  around  for  refusing  to 
tell  a  consrex'-'i  n..'i  c  mmittee  about  tne 
matter  It  scii.s  I:;  deciding  that  Ru-ssell 
wa,"  not  contuma.  1  i:s  the  Federal  court 
held  th.'^t  the  ques';  m  s  put  to  him  also 
tPi^.ded  to  :nrr;muia;'^  him  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  t.herero.f^  r.e  could  refuse  to 
answer  th^-n 

The  perple.ted  m.-".-in-the-;  Teet  as  Its: 
Why  should  this  right  to  refuse  to  ansv.er 
bo  available  i~>  the  tjuUty^  The  response 
nT.;s:  be  ih  t*  under  our  system  of  law,  no 
man.  is  zuiltv  until  proved  to  be  so  by 
ciinT)etent  evidence  In  %  court  of  law.  and 
that  we  h-.ve  con.<;ldprcd  it  as  part  of  the 
Irn --f'st.T'olished  .^n^lo-American  tradition 
th  t  a  m:'.n  Fh  uld  rot  be  compelled  to  In- 
cnminiite   himself 

The  fcundms  'arhfrs.  ralndful  of  the 
harshness  and  tlie  b.irbanty  with  which  the 
ciiminal  law  was  tor  a  long  time  admin- 
Isterrd  In  En=;lvnd.  insisted  on  a  bill  of 
r  :(ht.s  to  include  the  pr.Vilete  against  com- 
pulsory self-incriminiitir.^  testimony.  It 
may  well  be  that  ur.der  our  system  some 
t;n!tv  nien  p-^rape  ■  r  th,\t  it  sometimes  takes 
i^reat  eflo.t  nn  the  part  rf  prosecuting  ofB- 
cials  to  .secure  c.mvictions.  Yet  there  are 
many  sanctions  which  the  law  msy  Invoke 
arrainst  the  1  inbr-'alc?r.  without  Irapinsjing 
on  this  c  nstitun  luil  riijht.  CourBgeous 
public  prcsef'u:'  rs  hi v:*  many  \  capons  la 
the  arsenal  a.':^•n.^t  rMine 

T^;e  e.xposures  'f  the  Kef  uver  committee 
hpve  arcu-rd  the  sltimberln^  conscience  of 
t  I''  cuntrv  We  ni-ist  he  vl*nlant  to  the 
da;:<-er  and  n-  iral  d.sintei;ratlon  resulting 
from  oritatiizod  crime  iiiflltrating  Into  G;)V- 
ernment  and  r  Trup'ir.?  l.\w  enforcement. 
The  Nation-wide  syndtcat  ■•;  'if  crime,  like 
t;,e  insid:ou.s  poison  of  communism,  seek  to 
destrty  our  fundampi.'itl  freedoms  from 
within.  Therefd  e.  In  tl.e  devpl.nment  of 
the  criminal  law  alnnn  humane  principles, 
we  must  not  lose  siitht  ct  the  f.un  'h:!*  '.  tw 
enforcement  .shotild  n-t  be  h.iriii'erori  u.- 
necessarily.  The  privilege  attamst  vt-;:-;:.- 
crtmlnation  Is  flrmlv  rfxj'pd  lit  tr.f  I'l-  <)»- 
mental  law  of  our  land  Few  wru'.d  sp-^n  '  •> 
abolish  that  ccnstitution.il  privi'.pc''  l^no, 
there  are  some  who  question  its  s;  <i  il  ■.  i  ir> 
under  modern  coiiditmnH:  but  they  ir-  ri  t.. 
cerned  not  so  much  with  the  "pr!vil»>.:e  r- 
self  as  with  its  sc^pe  and  applicati m  If  \s 
well,  therefore,  to  develop  an  mtpllitteni 
public  interest  In  this  constitutional  nmn- 
date.  an  understand  I  ni<  of  Its  aims  and  pur- 
poses and  how  they  may  bo  adapted  to  mod- 
ern conditions  and  perils. 
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state  of  preparednesB.  The  most  demo- 
cratic, the  least  militaristic,  the  surest,  fair- 
est, and  cheapest  way  to  fill  a  -vital  military 
manpower  need  is  throu^  UMT. 

If  Congress  doesn't  agree  to  UMT  provi- 
sions In  the  military  manpower  bill  that  ar« 
at  least  as  positive  as  those  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  country  -will  be  sold  sbort  again. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  News  of  March  17, 
19511 

The  Best  Opinion.  Not  the  LocnoKST 

The  military  manpower  program  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  and  approved 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Cknnmlttee  Is 
designed,  not  only  to  provide  strength  to 
cope  with  present  danger,  but  also  to  develop 
reserves  capable  of  safeguarding  the  Nation 
against  threats  In  the  future. 

Both  the  full  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tee have  accepted  universal  military  train- 
ing as  a  permanent  principle.  The  pending 
lefTlslatlon  provides  that  If  and  when  the 
services  no  longer  need  draftees,  young  men 
wotild  be  Inducted  f c*  4  to  8  months  of  train- 
ing and  then  held  for  Reserve  training  for 
P  years. 

In  recent  years,  only  the  bloc  strength  of 
nrtlculate  minorities  has  defeated  the  set- 
tlntt  up  of  a  long-needed  peacetime  reeerve 
of  this  type.  Congress  has  been  more  re- 
EponElve  to  these  organized  groups  than  It 
has  to  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  all 
the  people,  which  has  favored  universal 
youth  training  In  opinion  polls  taken  In  every 
year  of  the  last  eight. 

To  avoid  World  War  n.  the  American 
Legion,  which  this  week  Is  celebrating  Its 
thirty-second  birthday,  advocated  UMT  as 
security  Insurance  for  our  Nation  and  stir- 
vival  insurance  for  our  young  men.  Its  ap- 
peals to  Congress  were  brushed  aside.  Again. 
after  World  War  n.  the  Legion  renewed  its 
battle,  in  order  that  our  youth  might  not 
be  sent  into  battle  untrained.  Its  pleas 
were  brushed  aside  again  by  a  Congress  which 
was  deaf  to  real  ptibllc  sentiment.  A  pre- 
paredness which  might  have  prevented  the 
Korean  war  and  all  Its  casualties  lost  ones 
more  to  vociferous,  misguided  pacifism. 

The  long-range  pireparedne«  objective 
written  into  the  now-pending  Isglalatlon  is  a 
recognition,  at  last,  that  the  Legion  has  been 
right  all  along,  and  that  Its  continuing  fight 
for  universal  youth  training  stands  on  ttaa 
threshold  of  succ— §.  However,  the  same 
forces  which  have  thwarted  UMT  In  the  past 
are  bestirring  themaclvea  in  the  Boose. 
They  want  to  separate  UMT  from  the  draft; 
they  would  consider  It  later.  That  has  been 
their  ttrategy  of  success  hitherto.  Ilielr  idea 
of  consideration  is  to  delay  and  pigetmhcde. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Republic  and  its  young 
men,  they  should  not  he  permitted  to  prevail 
again. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  April  17, 1951 J 
DDCKOta  BaaroNEZBiurr 


The  military  manpower  bUl  pawrrl  by  the 
Hotae  is  not  much  more  than  a  S-ycar  ex- 
tension at  a  slightly  sttffer  draft  law. 

It  lowers  the  draft  age  from  19  to  18 14  and 
It  raises  the  period  of  service  from  21  to  36 
months. 

But  after  3  weeks  of  kicking  it  around. 
comprising  and  bafiking  away  on  the  vital 
U^ue  of  universal  military  training,  the 
House  gave  little  more  than  lip  service  to  the 
bare  principle  of  the  program. 

It  merely  sets  up  another  commission  to 
study  UMT  all  over  again  and  make  reccoa- 
mendaiions  which  Congress  would  take  up  as 
a  new  law. 

In  other  worda.  under  the  Bouae  meeeure, 
UMT  beoomca  a  stand-by  program  for  remote 
consideration. 

This  is  a  grave,  ataort-alghted  neglect  and 
Inexcusable  evaaioD  at  reeponrthiHty  for  pre- 
paring the  Nation  for  the  long  pull  ahead. 


Evidently  the  politically  minded  legislators 
would  prefer  to  meet  one  crisis  iiXter  another 
as  they  arise  Instead  of  setting  up  a  perma- 
nent safeguard  against  the  terrible  ttireats 
we  face  for  the  indehnlte  future. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  which  has  passed  a  combined  draft 
and  UMT  bill  more  nearly  along  the  lines 
desired  by  the  Defense  Department  and  sup- 
ported by  leading  educators,  civic  groups, 
and  the  public,  acccn^ng  to  popular  polls. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  much  can  be  salvaged 
for  UMT. 

The  muddlers  and  compromisers  have  all 
but  knocked  it  in  the  head — to  their  dis- 
credit and  to  the  peril  of  the  country. 


(From  the  Cincinnati  Post  of  April  10,  1951] 
MtTDDUESs  Kill  UMT 

By  shamefully  surrendering  to  a  Republl- 
can-Dlxiecrat  coalition  opposed  to  universal 
military  training,  administration  forces  in 
the  Houre  conceivably  have  brought  us  a 
step  nearer  all-out  war  with  Russia. 

The  whole  Idea  of  building  a  jxrwerful  de- 
fense force  in  this  country  Is  to  deter  Russia 
from  attacking.  Now  the  House  Is  at  the 
point  of  voting  a  military  manpower  bill 
which,  ■without  UMT,  has  the  opposite  effect. 

Under  sn  amendment  agreed  to  Monday 
It  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  It  will  take 
a  whole  new  law  to  get  UMT  going.  That 
could  lose  us  what  priceless  time  we  still  have 
for  the  necessary  actions  which  might  save 
the  peace. 

This  Is  inexcusable — and  frightening.  It 
reflerts  the  return  to  a  complacency  which 
was  so  deadly  danfe-ous  on  the  eve  of  two 
prior  wars.  A  return  to  whs*;  Bernard  Banich 
calls  the  tragic  blowing  hot  and  cold  in 
national  defense,  to  alternating  wildly  be- 
tween frantic  mobilizations  and  equally 
frantic  demobilisations. 

Once  before — ^last  Augtist — Congress  was 
at  the  point  of  passing  a  UMT  bill,  and  the 
Truman  admlnlstratlcm  backed  away. 

This  time  UMT  had  gone  through  the  Sen- 
ate. Then  House  Republicans  Joined  south- 
em  Democrats  In  sniping  at  it.  At  a  critical 
moment,  the  Defense  Department  drastically 
lowered  the  monthly  draft  quota,  from  which 
it  could  be  Inferred  that  world  tensions  had 
eased. 

Hotise  debate  was  climaxed  by  Speaker 
RaTBxnuf'B  enigmatic  and  cturiously  timed 
warning  of  a  Russian  build-up  in  Manchu- 
ria. If  that  was  meant  to  help  push  UMT 
through,  it  fell  flat.  Oppoaition  hardened, 
and  Chairman  Vinson,  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  finally  agreed  to  Jettison  UMT  ia 
ordo-  to  get  the  draft  bill  passed. 

Uruler  the  surrender  plan,  a  commtsalon 
Is  going  to  study  LMT  and  make  recoounen- 
dations.  Again?  A{^>arently  overlooking 
the  fact  that  UMT  baa  been  studied  by  com- 
misslODs  and  committees  for  80  years. 

The  bumbling  comiaromlae  will  be  a  sorry 
and  costly  bknr  to  the  Nation's  straining 
defense  effort. 

[Ftom  the  Neir  Tork  Times  of  March   11. 
1951] 

MOVIXO  TOWASS  SnOCNCTH 

The  Senate  has  taken  an  important  for- 
ward step  in  its  approval  of  the  military 
manpower  bilL  It  ia  significant  that  only 
five  votes  were  cast  In  opposition  on  the  final 
balloting.  Our  senior  lawmakers  are  ob- 
viously ooovinced  that  we  have  no  altoma- 
tive  but  to  make  ourselves  militarily  strong, 
and  they  have  acted  aceordlngly. 

Thia  measure  as  it  standa  is  not.  in  our 
judgjnant,  by  any  raeana  a  perfect  bUL  The 
24-mranth  service  period  actuaUy  means 
about  S  fff~'*>»«  leas  than  that  whem  time 
for  induction  and  travel  and  for  authoriasd 
leave  la  deducted.  This  Is  aticrt  of  the  most 
eflectlve  period.  The  unlverMl  training  tea- 
tures,  Ukrwlae,  remain  aamewhat  indefinite 


and  are  pl.?.eed  in  the  future  Instead  of  being 
Incorporated  In  the  existing  military  pro- 
gram. The  concept  of  universal  service  has, 
therefore,  been  weakened.  It  Is  our  view  that 
It  should  be  accepted  In  both  the  military 
and  civilian  spheres  as  a  national  necessity. 

With  these  limitations,  however,  the  meas- 
ure moves  some  considerable  way  In  the  right 
direction.  It  makes  the  required  provirtoa 
for  a  substantial  manpower  establlahment. 
More  than  that,  it  puts  the  United  States  on 
the  record  before  the  world  as  being  in  dead- 
ly earnest  about  the  defense  of  its  liberties. 
The  overwhelming  vote  by  which  It  was 
adopted  Is  a  salutary  indication  that  we 
mean  btisiness. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is  not  of 
our  own  choosing.  Few  persons  in  this  coun- 
try, if  any.  like  the  idea  of  drafting  18-year- 
clds.  or  for  that  matter  of  drafting  anyone  at 
all.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  about  the  idea 
of  stistalnlng  armed  forces  up  to  4,003.000 
men.  There  is  no  moral  satiafactlon  in  the 
conviction  that  every  young  man  must  un- 
dergo a  period  of  training  to  enable  him  more 
skillfully  to  kill  and  more  securely  to  avert 
some  of  the  dangers  of  sudden  and  violent 
death  If  and  when  he  la  placed  in  the  field. 

Unhappily,  however,  m  are  not  living  in  a 
world  of  our  own  good  wishes  and  pleasant 
comforts.  We  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  our  physical  and  spiritual  sur- 
vival is  dependent  noon  our  ability  to  make 
ourselves  strcmg.  We  face  an  Implacable 
adversary  that  knows  no  respect  for  hon- 
orable Intentions  unless  they  are  backed  up 
by  unquestioned  might.  Under  that  condi- 
tion we  have  no  choice  except  to  take  the 
hfUYl  course  upon  which  we  hafe  embarked. 

We  can  tuke  that  ootirse  In  honor  and  In 
confidence  <»ily  if  we  are  faUy  convinced 
of  the  permanent  worth  at  the  human 
cause  that  our  liberties  repreeent.  We 
make  ourselves  physically  strong  so  that 
we  may  endure  tot  the  aake  of  something 
more  than  physical  values.  Thus  can  our  ac- 
tions be  JtistlJBed.  Only  thiu  can  the  grim 
steps  that  we  are  taking,  and  mt»t  continue 
to  take,  be  made  comformable  to  our  indi- 
vidual  Integrity  and  our   national  soul. 

The  Senate  has  done  the  right  thing.  The 
House  must  carry  on  with  that  program. 
But  It  is  all  of  us.  in  the  end.  who  must  make 
that  program  iraTthy. 


Fair  Tnit  m  Idou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  coNNXcnctrr 
IN  TEZ  SENATX  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  May  28, 1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoko  an  article 
written  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuMFHkST] 
titled  "Fair  Trade  in  Ideas."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1051  issue  of  Educa« 
tiooal  Leadership. 

Senator  HmfPHUT  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare tUs  article  <m  "Whether  eontrover- 
sial  issues  shall  be  taught  hi  the  public 
service."  He  answers  that  the  task  of 
donocratlc  education  is  one  of  prepar- 
ing otuvelves  and  our  children  for  self- 
leadership.  Part  of  his  answer  is  that 
"one  Inmortant  objective  of  edneaUon  is 
to  prepare  citizens  to  make  Intelligent 
and  mature  dedstons — eootroversial  Is- 
sues idiould  be  Included  in  the  public  cur- 
rieubim  If  their  use  wHl  help  studonU 
gain  in  the  art  of  decision  making." 
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Elsewhere  the  dlstinsruished  Senator 
adds: 

Tb«  ttudj  of  controveriUl  iMues.  there- 
fcrv.  muKt  be  coiuid«r«ct  as  a  tool,  and  a 
tool  alcBie  The  particular  controversial 
ImiM  ftudied  U  in  a  senae  quite  secondary, 
and  certainly  ^lot  to  be  pursued  for  Its  own 
ead.  The  purpose  of  education  in  a  hisn 
i-chooi  ta  to  teach  children  with  objec- 
tivity   bow    to    think    and    what    to    thuiJc. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
Rress  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
scores  a  telling  point  for  the  democratic 
concept  of  teaching  when  he  points  out 
that— 

Our  objective  Is  not  to  help  hlj?h  school 
•tudenta  make  a  decision  about  any  specific 
conirorerslal  lasue  It  U  rather  to  provide 
them  with  training  in  the  procesa  of  declsida 
making,  so  they  can  develop  the  ability  lo 
cope  wUh  controversial  laaues  in  their  adult 
vorkl. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  further  that 
this  article  written  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  an  ex-professor  and  teacher 
himself,  may  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to 
those  who  fear  academic  freedoms  are 
in  danger  today.  Our  able  and  honored 
ooUeague  has  given  us  the  benefit  of  his 
mature  reflections  on  a  subject  important 
not  only  to  us  in  the  Congress,  but  to 
future  generations  of  teachers  and  edu- 
cators. 

This  whole  subject.  I  might  add.  is  of 
qwclaJ  Interest  tc  me  not  only  because 
of  my  9  years  as  a  part-time  ofBcer  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  also  be- 
cause I  am  the  son  of  teachers.  Indeed. 
my  mother  was  the  first  woman  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  This  Is  how  she  met  my 
father,  when,  in  his  early  thirties,  he 
left  Connecticut  to  go  to  Minnesota  to 
teach. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  many  interesting 
facets  of  my  own  life  in  the  Senate  none 
causes  me  more  wonder  than  the  reflec- 
tion how  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota finds  the  time  to  encompass  all  the 
things  which  he  creates  and  carries 
through.  Surely  he  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  our  colleagues,  but  one 
of  the  most  self -disciplined  and  produc- 
Uve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fan  TSA9K  Of  Ideas 

(By  Bon.  BTTvarr  H   HxTMPHxrr.  of  Mlime- 
aota) 

Th«  problem  of  whether  controversUI  la- 
SUM  abould  be  Uugbt  Ln  our  public  schools 
la  one  In  which  all  cltlxena  In  our  democracy 
hare  aa  tntcrcat.  It  la  not  tiie  exclusive 
eonecni  of  teacben  and  educational  admin - 
totrmtor*.  My  own  Intereat  In  the  subject 
la  not  only  m  a  fanner  teacher,  but  also  aa 
a  parent  of  four  children,  and  aa  an  active 
participant  in  political  tUe. 

We  ean  all  afrce  on  the  premlae  tliat  edu- 
caUoD  la.  and  muat  be.  directly  related  to 
the  welfare  of  society  and  lU  government.  It 
la.  therefore.  Impoaalble  to  separate  the 
methods  and  objectives  of  education  from 
the  objectives  of  our  society  and  Its  gov- 
enunent.  Thla  la  true  of  any  government 
and  any  aoclety.  but  particularly  true  In  a 
<l«aoeracy. 

The  avTlval  of  our  denoocraUc  IdeaU  d»- 
panda  upon  the  sucoeea  of  our  educational 
•yitam.  aad  Ita  ability  to  prepare  tot  mature 
and  tatalUgeot  dUaenaiilp.    In  tbU  respect. 


the  rbjPrtivpn  of  f  Ii;  M'.iijn  !n  a  ri«rmocrac' 
are  quite  di^erent  tr  ra  the  oo^ctlves  of 
education  within  a  t.  t.^litanan  society.  Our 
emphasis  l.s  nn  in^r '.::£:pnt  and  mature  cle- 
ci.sli;r.  ma!tinK.  a::d  :':i.>t  on  C'  nf -^rnutv.  Our 
objective  :s  to  pr*-parp  /t  cUiZ-^n.'-v  wh:ch  is 
free  and  capable  'A  cif^atuik'  di.d  ultimately 
decldms:  ira,  own  destir.j.  W^  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  px.sf.s  any  elire  m  our  society 
so  wUe  that  it.s  wisdom  .sH-vild  be  substituted 
for  that  of  the  m;ij"ir"v  ut  -ne  people.  We 
therefore  have  the  ta.s.<  f  ;>reparlng  cur- 
Belves   and   our   c:i..flr»'n   '.    r     '■:;-'.••' 1-;   r-hT). 

FaiT^RING   CmzENS    FOR    M*T'  :^t    Trf     :    :         - 

This  r.eod  is  p;ir'.;ru:<»rly  crucial  today,  aa 
the  United  .St.<:es  rjebi-es  the  dimensions  of 
r.s  npw  wrld  r-  !>>  The  International  re- 
.cponfibillties  rif  \;r  Nation  are  great,  and 
whether  we  ran  as.sume  them  effectively  will 
depend  upc>n  whether  our  citizens  are  pre- 
pa.'td  ard  willing  to  do  so.  To  fail  In  this 
role  could  well  mean  our  destruction.  No 
px)!icy  can  be  successfully  pursued  by  a  gov- 
ernment withou'  the  5upp<irt  of  willing  citl- 
z^ns.  W-'xlr.w  W.lson  uitir.-.ately  failed  be- 
cause the  .\.^lerl~an  perp.e  did  not  share  his 
Ci  liVicticn  as  V:>  An-.enca«  international  re- 
sponsibilities If  we  are  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  past,  we  .Tiust  s»»elt  full  citizen  par- 
ticipation In  national  policy  making 

The  task  of  education  In  a  democracy  Is 
thus  Intimately  rel.Ted  to  the  objective  cf 
strengthening  and  preserving  that  democ- 
racy It  Is  a  task  w.'-ich  must  be  carried  en 
to  meet  the  nee(1<  </  ill  ur  citizens,  from 
the  child  through  t.'ie  adult  level.  Our 
teachers  therefore  ir.ust  come  to  understand 
that  the  responsibility  is  on  them  li  democ- 
racy Is  tu  .succeed 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me  for  this  article,  and  to  which  I  address 
myself  primarily  is  whether  controversial 
Issues  shiiuld  be  a:i  ip.tesfral  part  of  the  pub- 
lic-school curriculum  I  have  already  stated 
my  conviction  that  o:.e  important  objective 
of  education  is  t.j  preptire  citizens  to  make 
Intelligent  and  n.a'.ure  decisions.  My  an- 
swer to  the  question  asaigned  to  me.  there- 
fore. Is  this:  Controversial  issues  should  be 
Included  m  the  public-school  curriculum  if 
their  use  will  help  students  s,A.a  in  the  art 
of  decision  maiti:.<j.  This  leads  me  lo  sev- 
eral thoughts 

Training  m  dec\v.on  making 

First.  It  is  nece-i-sa'V  -hat  we  define  what 
we  mean  by  controversial  Is.sues  I  '*■  •  ^i 
define  a  controversial  issue  as  -xi\  ar^'u.ijle 
question  of  fnirly  wide  Interest,  about 
which  a  decision  has  t;i  be  made  The  term 
•"arguable"  in  this  deflnri^n  is  important. 
because  I  know  fr' ^m  my  r-w  n  'ew^htne  ex- 
perience how  much  hent  is  >  xpeaded  In 
classrooms  when  the  debate  r iges  over  a 
fact  as  If  its  existence  were  .i  matter  of  opin- 
ion Many  questions  should  be  solved  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  dlctionarv  or  the  ex;-)*>rt,  nr 
by  conducting  further  labora-  rv  re^»arch. 
To  debate  the*,c  questions  might  well  pro- 
vide an  exercise  f  -r  the  !u:.s;s.  but  not  an 
exercise  m  decision  makinc  The  intelli- 
gent ciliaen — and  the  student  training  to 
become  a  citizen — must  learn  :  1  utilize  the 
expert  services  of  the  physical  and  social 
scientists  and  the  facts  they  ran  supply,  and 
reserve  for  himself  the  most  viNi;  .^rea  of  pol- 
icy making. 

Second,  we  must  remember  that  our  b- 
Jectlve  la  not  to  help  high -school  students 
make  a  decision  about  any  specific  contro- 
versial issue.  It  la  rather  to  provide  them 
with  training  In  the  proce.«s  of  decisU  n  mak- 
ing, so  they  can  develop  the  ability  t  c.  pe 
with  controversial  laaues  In  their  adult  w  irld. 

In  tbls  connection,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  valuable  lessona  for  the  student  to 
leam  la  that  he  Is  aa  yet  Incapable  of  formu- 
lating an  intelligent  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  few  experiences  and  facts  available 
to  hlaa.    To  wltiihold  Judgment  Is  frequently 
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tfia  c-'.t!.-nl  mtrd.  To  leirr  thr>t 
n  <m  piinlic  policy  are  complex  \n 
»nii-.|  (if  wl.*dom.  To  learn  that 
.{a;i:i.  and  ef'ithet.s.  such  as  ap- 
rtaitfci.arv.  vi.sliinar^'.  i.^i'lationlst. 
f-t':i  libSr  il.  can  contuse  r.i'her  than 
(  .i-.'v  i|  f')'  make  fi(?nifi!t.''nt  striMes  to- 
ward ni.-<i^e:  ur.derst  i!idii.<  and  decision 
rr.al-tine 

T;:e  ~"pd^  tt  controversial  i.ssues.  there- 
fore. mu-4  Ite  t  I'.'^idered  as  a  to^  1.  ,'.nd  a  t  wil 
alone. 
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ik-'ht  be  appropriate  to  choose 
.ssues  from  the  pages  of  hls- 
estrlct  them  to  current  events 
fllone  \titli  I  hist<3rlcal  persp«'Ctive.  Issues 
frequer.'^'  >e(  ome  clearer.  The  use  of  his- 
t<iriral  ilju^r  ,-!ons  n.tght  demonstrate  the 
Importancej  c  ',  rejecting  prejudice,  highly 
charged  ♦rrAt  onal  reaction,  and  folklore  as 
c^.n.sifieratlc  h!  .  Such  an  experience  should 
also  demC):ij  ti  ste  to  the  students  that  men 
rif  Inteerltj  !  nd  C':>n.=clence  are  frequently 
framd  "ti  ill  sides  of  controversial  Issues. 
The  diff^r«-i(  PS  cannot  be  explained  in 
terms  cf  grid  men  and  bad  men 
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knowledge  that  the  coura- 
k-eou.s  puriul  If  his  calling  Is  essentia!  to  the 
preservation  (  C  free  American  Institutions. 
Professor  )cifi|pe  has  said : 

ay  to  preserve  the  existence 
n  Institutions  Is  to  make  free 
Iving  force.  To  Ignore  them  In 
ss  of  purporting  to  defend 
■ned  men  now  urge,  will  leave 
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to  save  men  from  objectionable  Ideas. 
*  *  *  Freedom  la  not  safety,  but  oppor- 
tunity." 

The  community  must  realize  that  demo- 
cratic education  is  essential  for  deatocratic 
survival  The  role  ol  education  should  be 
enhanced.  Those  teacbera  and  administra- 
tors who  give  their  talents,  their  energies, 
and  their  lives,  to  tbe  dlfflcult  task  of  teach- 
ing other*!,  must  bt  respected  as  the  true 
leaders  and  public  serranta  of  the  commu- 
nity. Their  responslbUltles  are  aa  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  society  as  those  of  any  other 
prrfe?slon.  bar  none,  and  they  should  be 
given  the  dignity  and  the  remuneration  that 
their  station  and  oontrlbutlcns  deserve. 
Only  by  ruch  a  program  can  we  produce 
powerful  defenders  of  democracy.  Upon 
yuch  a  program  does  the  humanity  and  free- 
dom of  the  world  depend. 


Homecomiaf  of  Geaeral  MacArtiiiir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McaRTHY 

or  wxacoNsni 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Sisk.  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  a  radio 
address  made  by  Mr.  Sam  Jones,  over 
Station  KOY,  on  April  19,  1951,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  homecoming  of  General 
Mac  Arthur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  kddress 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  here  In  Arizona  this  impor- 
tant day  began  especially  well. 

At  dawn,  the  rain  bad  revived  the  earth. 
The  air  waa  vivid  with  the  clean  fragrance 
of  myriad  desert  flowers. 

I  know  of  no  other  place  In  the  wide  world 
that  so  often  brings  moments  when  the 
heart  fills  with  a  gratitude  beyond  contain- 
ment that  needs  must  o'erflow  in  impulsive 
thanks  to  God. 

It  is  at  such  times  that  the  greatness  of 
our  heritage  Is  most  clear,  the  magnificence 
of  our  freedom  nxnt  fully  revealed. 

For.  loving  all  our  country,  holding  many 
areas  in  deep  affection,  accepting  some,  re- 
jecting othoa  as  a  place  of  residence  we 
Americans  select  one  place  of  our  own  free 
choosing  to  call  home  and  none  c&n  challenge 
that  choice. 

No  requisite  In  Un  or  chattels  bars  us  from 
asserting.  "I  belong  here,  feel  and  know  It. 
I  will  do  tbe  work  at  hand,  giving  full  meas- 
ure of  my  effort,  live  and  grow  and  ahare  the 
building  of   the  place  that  I  have  chosen." 

How  brightly  this  unique  American  privi- 
lege sliioes  sgalnst  a  dark  world  hedged  by 
barriers.  laced  with  restrictions  and  circum- 
scribed by  fear. 

Force  of  drctmistance,  conditions  beyond 
our  control,  duty  more  imperious  than 
wishes,  cause  many  of  us  to  reside  In  places 
ether  than  our  heart's  desire  for  s  greater 
or  lesser  time,  but  the  image  of  home  Is 
ever  with  us  and  the  hope  of  Its  attainment 
never  dies. 

Today,  as  such  thoughts  held  dominance, 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  BepubUc  came  home 
to  his  Natlona  capital  aad  to  the  heart  oC 
its  people. 

Most  of  us  heard  the  homecoming  of  Gen- 
eral UacArthur  and  have  been  thinking 
about  his  speech  and  all  that  his  return  im- 
plies. 


1  think  we  needed  this  e^en  more  than  we 
realized.  We  rwedcd  to  be  proud  again:  to 
hold  our  heeds  up  in  the  feee  of  the  world. 

We  needed  to  say:  "Look  well,  peoples  of 
the  earth.  America  produced  this  man. 
Look  well,  oh  nations,  at  a  man  who  kept  his 
word,  when  few  mortals  thotight  it  possible." 

Sec  then  a  man.  commended  by  tbe  armies 
that  have  been  deprived  of  his  presence,  to 
all  tbe  honor  and  ^ory  our  welcome  can  give 
him. 

Mark  how  a  sovereign  people  receives  a  man 
who  put  principle  above  place  and  duty  be- 
yond peraonal  consideration. 

The  wordless  voice  of  this  Republic  Is 
more  powerful  than  any  wwds.  It  was 
raised  not  In  valediction  for  a  general  of  the 
armies  dismissed  impetuously,  but  in  thun- 
derous salute  to  a  living  champion  of  our 
freedom. 

Watch  well,  oh  world,  for  this  is  a  begin- 
ning. 

Like  the  rain  that  came  with  the  dawn 
wind,  the  General  s  words  cleansed  our  emo- 
tions. There  was  no  malice,  no  rebuke  for 
those  who  for  eo  long  sought  to  belittle  his 
achievements.  Impugn  his  motives;  no  harsh 
word  for  the  man  who  In  a  midnight  mood 
terminated  his  career  with  a  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

To  the  loved  ones  of  tlie  boys  In  Korea 
be  brought  words  of  praise  and  ccmfort. 

To  his  people  he  spoke  of  another  people 
who  in  defeat  had  turned  to  their  conquerors 
with  trust  and  faith  to  leam  the  free  way 
of  life. 

To  this  Nation  he  spoke  from  the  7ears 
of  his  wisdom  of  the  road  we  must  follow 
If  our  liberties  are  to  be  preserved. 

He  spoke  of  the  Pacific  as  a  vast  moat 
to  protect  us  as  long  as  we  hold  it — a  shield 
for  all  the  Americas — controlled  by  an  arc 
extending  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Marl- 
annas  by  us  and  our  free  allies. 

He  cited  the  proof  of  hl8t<S7  that  appease- 
ment begets  naught  but  new  and  bloodier 
wars. 

And  he  spoke  with  deep  oonTictlon  o*  war 
Itself:  "1  know  war  as  few  other  men  now 
living  know  it  and  nothing  to  me  is  more 
revolting.  •  •  •  But  once  war  is  forced 
upon  us  there  Is  no  other  alternative  than 
to  iM?ply  every  avaOahle  means  to  bring  it 
to  a  swift  end.  War's  very  object  is  victory; 
not  prolonged  indecision  •  •  •  There 
is  no  substitute  for  vlct^xy." 

He  mentioned  the  dlstcotlon  of  his  views 
in  lay  circles  principally  abroed,  but  he 
hurled  no  criticism  at  Downing  Street,  or 
at  British  tmperiaUstic  interests  in  Asia. 

He  refrained  from  Implying  what  he  might 
have  said  wtthotit  challenge:  That  the  words 
of  British  spokesmen  and  thooe  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  are  of  the  same  theme  and 
out  of  the  same  text.  And  that  both  ere 
motivated  to  protect  Britain's  resources  in 
their  colonial  poeseasions  Ln  Asia. 

He  drew  no  word  pictures  aa  he  might 
have  done  so  easily  ajad  eo  well,  contrasting 
the  blood  and  perploilty  of  our  trtxips  in 
Korea  with  the  luxury  and  double  talk  of 
the  dlplamats  at  Lake  Success. 

Hta  not  the  task  to  enrage  the  Nation 
cor  to  dlTlde  It,  but  to  renew  Its  pride  and 
confidence  and  to  point  a  way  to  free<k»a'8 
preserration. 

He  brought  us  the  wtvd  <a  tbe  expert  and 
he  talked  plain  talk,  easy  of  the  understand- 
ing. 

He  spoke  the  wcrdi  at  tbe  doer  of  deeds, 
a  beltever. 

And  the  fears  conjured  up  by  the  fear- 
aome — ^thelr  own  methods  distrusting — 
vanished  and  fled  In  the  light  of  sound 
reason,  based  on  experience  hard  won  in  the 
field. 

And  the  thing!  at  hie  aaylng  made  sense : 

Intenalfy  the  ceonasnlc  blockade  of 
China. 

Impose  a  naval  bkxkade  on  the  China 
coast. 


Remote  leatrlcHoiie  on  China's  eoaatal 
areas  and  Manchuria. 

Remove  restrictions  on  the  farces  of  the 
Republic  of  Chirw  on  the  Island  of  Formosa. 

He  spoke  of  tbe  objections  that  had  been 
offered  thus: 

•History  points  to  no  single  Instance 
where  this  end  has  Jtistifled  tiiat  means, 
where  a{^>eaaement  has  led  to  more  than  a 
sham  peace.  Like  blackmail  It  lays  the 
basis  for  new  and  successively  greater  de- 
mands imtil.  ss  m  blackmail,  violence  be- 
comes the  only  other  alternative.  'Why,'  my 
soldiers  asked  of  me.  'surrender  military 
advantages  to  an  enemy  in  the  field?'  I 
could  not  answer. 

"Some  may  say,  To  avoid  spread  of  the 
conflict  into  an  all-out  war  Wtth  China,' 
others,  To  avoid  Soviet  intervention.' 
Neither  explanation  seems  valid,  for  China 
is  already  engaging  with  the  maximum 
power  it  can  ccunmlt.  and  the  Soviet  win 
not  necessarily  mesh  Its  action  with  our 
moves.  Like  a  co^n-a.  any  new  enemy  will 
more  likely  strike  whenever  it  feels  that  the 
relativity  in  military  or  other  potential  Is 
in  its  favor  on  a  world-wide  basU." 

We  liave  reoetved  a  warning  and  been 
shown  a  way.     What  do  we  do  now? 

What  la  the  will  of  tlw  AntMrican  people? 

Is  there  some  hope  that  the  spectacle  of  a 
man.  great  in  achievement,  untainted  by 
personal  ambition,  untouched  by  partisan 
nK>tlves,  generous  beyond  belief,  seeking  cmly 
the  welfare  of  his  country — is  there  some 
hope  that  the  President  win  be  Inspired  to 
appoint  this  man  who  **'«'ifflr»fnitt  oar  confi- 
dence as  Secretary  of  Defenee? 

F'orbear  from  a  quick  answer.  There  is  a 
great  opportiuity  for  President  Traman  here. 
A  crucial  opportunity;  one  that  ean  cause 
forgetfulness  and  forgiveness;  one  that  can 
undo  wrongs  and  correct  errcrs;  unify  the 
Nation,  nxake  him  great.  One  ttiat  may 
place  him  in  history  with  others  wlko  at  the 
low  tide  of  the  world's  eetewm  of  ttiem.  matte 
some  great  urmelflsh  choice,  attaining  honor 
by  htimlllty.  rendering  service  by  selfiesamers. 

Think  wtuit  a  difference  such  a  duwge 
would  make.  Think  of  it  coupled  with  tlie 
dismissal  of  Acheson  and  ills  replacement 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  for  exsmpie. 
our  only  soldier-diplomat,  who  In  black  and 
white  recorded  fact  made  Stalin  back  down 
at  Tehran. 

The  man  who  has  been  Secretary  of  War, 
Ambassador  to  Cliina,  special  envoy  on 
numerous  missions,  wtu>  was  wounded  In  ac- 
tion in  the  Isst  conflict  and  tiears  no  taint 
of  Yalta,  altliough  he  knows  In  detail  its 
secret  story  and  the  tale  of  ttie  years  that 
preceded  it. 

Impossible?  NoCliing  Is  impoesibie.  Uaet 
unlikely  then?    Pcrlttpa. 

But  iMre  at  this  BBOiBent  of  tiope  when  a 
Ho-o's  return  has  renewed  the  faith  of  ub  all, 
that  some  higher  power  may  guide  the  Pres- 
ident and  ourselves  In  these  days  and  weeks 
ahead  when  a  ettange  In  our  foreign  policy 
can  iHlng  about  a  return  to  principle  and 
an  advance  in  human  freedom.  There  sd- 
ways  is  cause  to  hope. 

Is  any  man  so  blind  that  he  can  neither 
hide  nor  find  ills  own  littleness  when  the 
shining  mirror  of  truth  and  Iionor  are  i»ld 
before  him? 

I  prefer  not  to  think  tliat  our  Prealdent 
is  so  dedicated  to  the  methods  of  Tom  Pen- 
dergast  and  the  career  of  Dean  Acheson  that 
he  will  fail  to  utllias  the  services  cf  the 
aUest  among  us.  who  despite  his  removal, 
remains  a  patriot,  wl>o  could  not  refuse  to 
acrre  Iiis  country. 

Oar  indivldtial  rcsponalhllttj  remains  r»* 
gardless  of  executive  action,  to  do  each  wtiat 
he  can.  in  hJa  own  way,  tor  our  country  la 
this  crttleal  hour. 

We  Iiave  liad  a  masnlfieent  example — and 
a  memory  that  will  not  fade  away. 

Good  evening. 
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WW  P««t  a  Urmpt  Lo^  T«  Cat  tli« 
TWoAti  of  tb«  Fanncrt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NZW  TOCX 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIVBS 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rackete«nn«.  swindling  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  with  its  program  of 
propaganda  faUlflcatlon  Is  again  active 
in  an  attempt  to  collect  more  funds  with 
which  to  Influence  legislation  to  cut  the 
throats  of  the  fanners'  cooperatives.  It 
may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  constituents  to  have 
a  picture  of  the  slippery  outfit  that  is 
preying  on  a  group  of  credulous  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  list  of  businessmen  and  corpora- 
tions who  have  been  contributing  to  the 
so-called  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tion to  further  its  vicious  attack  on  the 
fanners  of  the  Nation  is  as  follows : 

NAnoMAi.  Tax  Equalitt  AJaocIATIO^f.  Inc.. 
Chtcago.  Deeember  It,  1950. 
OongTMiman  Pkank  BtiCHA.MAir. 
Cttmtrman.  House  Select  Committee 
cm  Lobbying  Activities. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washtngton.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Sn;  Kr.  Scott  la  out  of  town,  so  In 
eonlonnlty  with  his  letter  of  December  8  to 
you.  and  in  compliance  with  your  request. 
Z    mm    ractoslng    »    list    showing    the    total 
amount  received  by  National  Tax  Equality 
AsaocL:%tlon  from  each  member  making  con* 
tributlona   of   idOO  or   more,   from   January 
1,  1M7,  to  date,  together  with  the  amount. 
data,  and  purpose  of  each  such  contribution. 
Tours  truly, 

EixxN  Powxas. 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Scott. 

itso 

The  contributions  listed  below  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  reeearcl.. 
publicity,  and  general  activities  of  NTEA. 
Contributions  are  not  made  for  special  pur- 
pOM*.  All  funds  received  are  uaed  to  sup- 
port the  general  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    None  art  earmarked  for  specific  pur- 
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Kssm. 
Jamaa  K.  Bennett  A  Co.,  141  West 

JwAaon  Blvd.,  Cbioaea,  IB. 
Vkvbiia   Xlectrte    A    Power    Co., 

Spokane.  Waab. 
Utah  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake 

City,  I  tab. 


-I 


I'i 
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l)!l*« 

\a:ii>unt 

f-*) 

N  iOi'*  itx!  vMr<«w 


M;l?l'<    r  i«  ff   '  "'I  .   '*' 


Mi.'ui. 


U«U     I-' 


July    14 

a* 

* 

t 


» 

No*,    i 


.\i  liii. 


I  '>  •  i;  ir     i, 


Mj;.:i;ji  •  .r  :^i    Co^ 


J,    ■•»! 

Auc.  10 

1.   ■*" 

l»«(K.  li 

i«-«J 

U 

1 

In',  f -^f.ii'i' I'll       >".•■■.  I'of      Co., 

Krt''"  .•:  Hi     1      i  >■  t.  -  ■•■ ,  Colo. 
-.,.■/  ',  .1  •■•^■.■r■:     I'-i'  )^'      ~»TV  ,■■»     1 '  ■  , 

\r.-,^!»     Kjf>  S!  .!;:•.»•     ('.■  .'^l 

\\  .-!  J  ,.  k-..!.  Mi'>  !  .  ''."  '■-  :.' 

'!  vv  1.  ^  i.-<  "  '  >t-r-.  ,(■♦•  ^  i  .  >  ■f. 
\v  .r '.  •■,    : .  I 

J  .:.!!    I.    i'iul.lHii,    Ii.c  ,    N'-*     H-l- 

!..rl,  M  ^^» 
\\  --I. Til    r.ir.,'!!    <-'J    I   ■■  .    A'  il.-,.'. 


l.nji      Ui>''-irl.  Si»-no<T,   Bwt!''tt    V   ''' 


V,»ii  i.'».':i(i  Hir'l*iiT  \   I:    i  i'  ■  . 
«>I    V\  ,-<»    \lirvl-"i'l    ~'  .    lri-:.i:-i- 

Aiii«*r«-iii  <  'jtt  .n  Shi;;»r>  A -■..«:-»- 
IHjii,  MetiiijnL-i,  Tttin, 


i: 
Dec.   II 


8ep« 

in 

25 

Oct. 

r 

n 

13 
Dm.    1 


Oct.    W 


Dm.  i« 


Oct.    » 

II 
Nov.    I 

14 

U 

17 


II 
Dm.     1 

1 
« 

17 

l« 


1 

1.  '««i 

I.  ViJO  Sh:»i)i>'uefi  H  ir'iwiW'  '■■  o  .  'Ji*^  ^ir'ii>» 

1  .•»?  .  .■>!     l><Wli-i,    \l'>. 

l.UJU  L*un(i«rl  I.u>t;t*r  to.  ^int-iliiii  in. I 

i  <  >r  111'!,  M    i'Mii.  .\liiin 

S.1«1  :  Nfir«fi,;J-W.. lis  ('(),.  Duiiith.  \l,nr>. 

I.iM)  '  Kuwi  il.   'Hiniuii,   Kj-k   A   '  'I  ,   ^t. 

i  Piuil.  Minn 

Hf)  '.  Tf>'unncm-\>'.ip  Co.  Ihirl   iri'l   R 
slj  .  SacTiiiicnto.  C'uii. 

tit  i  Ark*rwa*  Pi)w«'r  A  Li«ht  r  .  .  -i:::!- 

M)  I  ttimia  .\&lu>(i.U  Biick.  Plui    Biutl. 

1  Art. 


l.<a»  1 
Ml      Monlaiui  Flour  Vlilh  Co  .  H.n  'V31. 
I      Ur>-al  Kiib,  Mimt. 

"JO  i  J     K     Viiilrr-Hjn   Lumf»T  r,i      r"i«> 
l.ijrw  I      F'whay    Ti»w»rr,    .MuuitaiHiiis    i, 

hi  JXU. 


1.  'K»l 

1,  UUO      K-fll'-lg  ('i)ninikH.<H)n  Co.  (■t!:irr-.S'f 
o(  (  unimrrcF  bklg..  .\limwjtH)lLS, 
M  inn 
ril  j  .MorW-y  Br.w  .  f»aeinnw.  Mich 
1.0l)U      Pipnaiylvdnui    KuIiUt    C   ■  ,    Jci!»- 
'       nrtu-.  Pa 
Sill)  '  M <««■»■■  )l»ri<lW"y      H.w!i»lub      •'■>, 

Htrtuin(li»m.  A!a 
Mi      I'vfk.  .■<to*«'r  ik  H  iktu  Co.  S..(jin 

irig!<.»»i,  CiKiri 
4M)      V  t'*<ij»«<i>t>i     •'oltiin.O'*'"!      ^^l»!ll■t1 
,       Co  ,  -^tiUKl.irtl  Life  \iU\e  .  J  J.  k-<.ii, 
I       M  i« 
7'iD      3«n*ii«-."4<ii)«t     ManufiK-turiiiK     C,i., 

\l  iiii»^t«WLi  IH,  .\!'.nn 
Sin  '   S»-.«ii   Kilhher  Co,   Bij<-vru.«,   i  itn.i. 
W)      rrrth   Milk   InMUuU".   IJU)  .--(.riK-a 

.»t  ,  St,  l^«ii-t.  Mm 
SW       B-U-r  .V   ir.nuitt(Hl,  rtiO  7>l^  "1  ;  -t  , 

!       .Sjiii  ""rancL^ro.  Caiif 
iU<      Artt  iii-tus  VowiT  *   I.ik'ii,  ''<>  _  -![ti- 
,       ni'Xij  .Nuliuiml  Baxik.  t's;;t   l*.!i:T, 
I        Ark 
TMl      Ri.Utk  r>iiry  Co..  2«>1  Cumin«  -t  , 

'  tnih.i.  \f»ir, 
*»)      \i<  iiJi'liT  I.tuiitvf  Co  ,  111  I'.iw.cr 

I'l  ,  \uroni.  IH 
JtO       Nri>tij    Co.     Mi    Nunn     JCl     -!  , 
Nf»t.)n,  1(1*  » 
1   vw      K.  lU-v  lli;«riK>n»jic.n  IV.  .  Duhith, 

Miiiti 
1.  ■<«      J.iiin.'>--i4.mpk-H!ll    .*    Ci,    .M;:i- 

Til  i(»>U5.  Mum 
l.Om      Ch.trk-t    W.    .Sfitiio    C,i  .    UK'    M(^ 

;      k!n»i:i     BKIk,,     .\I  uin-ip^'i''*. 
Miriti 
&S0      (i>-«.rKr    r.     H.iKl«y    Kk-v.itor    Co, 
!       Vlinm>*(i«>!K  Minn 
1^000      liitcrr  inuri  li      Kh'VKor     Co.     Vi 
i      ( I  ruin     £ictisni(«-,     Miuiwui-kiIis, 
.M  .nn. 
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The  contributions  lis-r^vi  below  ■w'tp  rr..t.!^ 
for  the  purpose  of  supp'irtir.K  'he  :•--.-*■>.'  ::. 
publicity,  and  genprai  ar*:vn;«'s  :  N  ITA. 
O-jntnbutl'tn.s  are  r. -t.  made  f  ;r  ^•.■*-  .  ii  :  '•"- 
poses.  Ail  furid.s  r'-^PivKi  ire  ';--•';  to  sup- 
p<jrt  the  general  arr.vr;i?s  f  t,:;e  organiza- 
tion. None  are  e.irni.ir.<fcl  :  ,r  specific  ptir- 
pvxses. 


D*U    lAmoaat 


Nmm  and  kddresa 


Jan  2 
July  16 
Not.    8 


.^000 


ftp  HAnlwi 
Co.     Ill 
LooMTiU*  2,  Ky. 


tt.iirv)     B<>lknap  HAnlwarc  * 
i.uH)       ing    Co.    in    Eatt   Mala  St. 

1.000 


Jin.     2 

Dm.  14 


3 
M 

24 

S 

u 
8 

T? 

H) 

LQOO 

I  in. 
M»y 

?.-i  1 

too 

an 

SOD 

1.300 

J.:i. 

MO 

>;;.'! 

1.500 

1   -v.    . 

Jan. 

1.000 
SOO 

I).r 

SIT) 
.WO 

''•>     Zenith     Machine     Co..     Dolntb, 


Mootana  Pover  Co..  Butu,  Mont. 


Capital  Fenflizcr  Co.,  Room  18M, 
61  Broad'WBy. 

Victoria  Elevstnr  Co..  Chamber  of 
Cnmni<>rve    BUf.,    MtnoMpoUt, 

NC   ,:i 


\    Varnob    Co., 


Ji:;      17 


Juiif   J- 


1,  ini> 


i>ulutb,  Miuu. 


8t.  Paul  Fire  A  \farine  Injurance 
Co.,  St.  Paul.  Muin. 

Central  Power  A  Lijht  Co.,  Corpus 
Chrlati,  Tex. 


Sou     Mmfana  Retail  Lumbemen's  A» 
-•     '   '1.     -'7^  Eatt  Main  St, 

M.x-..i...i,  Mont. 


mt)  I  New  Orleans  Publie  8«Tta,  Im., 
li»»  '      New  Orleans.  La. 


l.n* 


l\n     24  '         SOU     OihMMiR«fr1«er«tarCo..OreenTllIe, 
Mtcb. 


31         j.rtui     The  Bostwwk-Braon   Co.,  Corner 

M IV  Jh  '         U%}        .■'.IV,:",.'.,    i:)'l    Monroe,    Toledo, 

(■:■■'>. 


J  m     y 


750    n  iv  '  t  n 


7fl0-:«  Tth  BU, 

All/. 


y. 

iSOU 

c,..,; 

> 

;.  '*'' 

l>^.x. 

Jl 

1,  "Ml 

2.  son 

— ^ 

Jin 

■>- 

\  1 ' 

J  UUtf 

lo 

1  nnn 

J»n 

27 

■  ■^ 

Ju::.' 

.'i 

J.  '<U( 

K.-b.      7 

F-h     13 

!) 
Jur.e     r 


June     4 


Feb    21 


SOU  I  Farwell.  Oimun.  Kirk  A  Co.,  St. 
I'aul.  M.iiii. 


N  "-'is  Gruin  Co  ,  141  Weat  Jacksoo 
ilivd..  Cliioi«o.  111. 


'■■>■    -     ^!    '  '  Elevator    Co., 

I  :..i:iiU'  >  .mimercs     Bld(. 

(OIOJ.  Minneapulb  15.  Mttm. 


I.  •>  I  i-.matwial  Mincrmh  A  ClMmiea: 
Corp.  30  Nortk  Wacker  Dr., 
Chioacti.  lU. 

<•      I'hlmann    c.rain    Co,    Boaxd    af 
Tr«de  BUc.  Chicaco.  Ill- 


Lumber  Cn  ,  SneUinx  and 
St   I'aul.  Mmn. 


V!  >tiuna  KkHir  MUllC*^  ', 


>*••      C   Ir;.'   l^  X    -.   .;hem  Ohw  ElM- 
Ju>  j      trie   Cu  ,   .MS   .Sorth   Fraot  Su, 
Columbus  15,  OliMi. 

1.  •«) 
4W  1  The  nhl4  Poel  Gas  Co..  99  Kortb 
Fruut  :il.,  Columbus.  Obto. 


Feb.  23 
June    2 


F<«h.  25 
iuly  12 
Dm.   13 


Feb.  25 

Mar.  2 
Ort.  5 
Not.    8 


^    4-    ■ 


N  i:t!('   in  1  i,\    r.-^i 


t    ■ 


*■        -f- 


,    I    .1  •'    <.    I    .".f   Co  ,    1(3 

,,,  ...    --  ,    \.  \.     iiri..  ,n^    u. 


'.    ;>-oma  Oas  A  Kle<trie  Co.,  Post 
' '  Hn>  H<)i  1498,  Okloboma  City  1. 


)ntiD  Bros.  A  Co.,  Memphis,  Teoa. 

1  M-Kin  Floor  Mills  Co.,   .  ai- 
_i,  1,  Tex. 


Mar.    4  i         P'<     Tn-St.ite  Milling  Co.  RapW  c  ty, 
Not.    4  I         »•  p.  i>3k. 


Mar.  « 
Apr.  15 
9ept.   9 


Mar.   8 
15 


I"'  Wainhine' 


Wainhineton  Wa'.«r  Power  Co, 


;       \    .u . 

.\l.i.i:s...n  1.  ^^ 
Federal    Com:  ■ 


L  :r,      Co., 
1'  '\   '.r.    \I,:n- 


20  ,         6'"> 
June    4  t '' 

Dm.  17  i         6"' 


'•:  .  "'     -■  .-.  -     !■    v-r    Co..     1,1 
.-.;iu:i  'lii.  't.,  .\I.in  -:iiK>ii3,  Minn. 


l,t"t 
Mar.  24  7  ■>     \  -;;nia-Carolins  Omical  ("■.rr>., 

»  *    a 
M         '..?0      :  .  -(,.    r  ,,,.T    <,    I...    •    I-.,.,    i-iter- 


Mar.  35 
8ep(.» 


II*"*  .\I    l.->. 


1        1 

.1.0 

«  *    a: 

Mar.  26 

.^-•1 

VirfM*  Ihetnc 

July     6 

.'-»! 

RieteMd,  Vs. 

Cor  1  iijn    V    irks.    B-->-tiin. 


i  j'A  lT      Co. 


Mar.  r      1  ,70  .r     R.    f-.-k"     il     lendrie    I-.i,ne. 

I  I                  '  ;- ■   r  >•   ■  .   M;oi. 

77  ■''•!  \-s  i:     1     ;  ■  '::     iL.i       C>  i^        Co, 

":■'■■>■  ;■•"■.  i~i. 

29  I  ■'■'d  ClJ-..I.:i.    !,■.»•:   A      .ijnt   (.',,..    Pot 

June    1  ■'"•l  iJ.:i.  K_a..i^h.  .N.     . 

Auf.  36  '"1 


Mar  90 

Aug.  12 


I.  «*) 


.■j«]      C..rit;!u:;' ii    'Iriin    Co.,    Boirii    of 
■'«)  i  r  .  U   i<.  ;.'  .  k.»n  .;iiS  City.  .M  1. 


Mar.  17  ,  ''J      \r 


I:   ■■.  1 


(.  i 


, .  :..;i:i.,i 


Apr.     5  k-V      An.Tii-i",   H  i- !^  i.'     A    K  .',;.;  ":,!it 

Def.  *1  l4'''<i  Co..  Ch  .r:.  r-,.  1,    ,.  (   . 


-    H    •  ••.  r  >;''.i     ■.  '■  >  .   P    X   C'l, 
\  .r'  -.n.  \  i 

■>i'>r  I.;  >    \!  .'.'..Hi   ■ .    }.'..  \  jl.ir   i'<i, 
K  jo     I    1.    Bid)?.,  iVnvcr,  Colo. 


J  --'■   '  •   K  --!•  C  ,..  1515  nth  .-^f.. 
H.  ■!-!:  .■  \  H.'it^iu  \  :-..•  ;-'n  ^t  . 

i  '•■■■..:  ■■r.  '  ':,{,' 
i    ':.-■'>    '  r  ,.  .K     IW-etric  ("o..  3il 
\V  •  -•   I'h.  -;:,.:      r  .  LoirsvtlW  2, 

i  '•'•)'■  I"'.  '  ■  i-r  ,;  ,r.    <.    !!  c  .\.n  Ca.. 

V   ■•       •'.  .     H.A    ,.  Jt.    ~,u;    ¥:  u,- 

!"  i.ir:-  '  ■  >■   <,   K.-.  •        ■  ■  -.     :>-  W  iT- 

'^-  •  -•      ~i'i  (■  :>,■     ..,,..  I    .,  •. 
1  !•;■■    ^.t."    1.1*.     I1  J     :■.»  i.'--   1     ^  ,   .-.lit 

l.ik.-  ■     ■:    >    \    ■ 
''.'  ^'   V    H-  •■  1  n.      •    r  .;:•  T'^  .\.-.     . 
^  i!'   Yr  ,.■      -.   ..  r      ■ 
.'"4       W   -r.r-.     \[    :  A    -    ;  j  .y    Co.,    t.^:! 
Diego,  Calil. 

r  irk  A  r  .!!ir'!  C„     j-,,-     . /.  Hcrt,  . 
A  ..   .  I'i!T.i.o.  N    V. 
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D<ite    {Amoantl 


N  ime  ujd  addreaii 


May    .-J  I 

Juiy    12  > 


tVTO      Kentucky   Ctilitie*   Co  .   Inr  ,    IW 

"^'i         Wt«t  Main  .-t  ,  L,  iiii?t.,ii,  Ky. 


7 


N-T 

1 

:vn  ' 

l.nnr) 

M»y 

1.1 

soil  1 

1 

I'l 

,OT)  ' 

Not. 

9 

.■ni  1 

l.Offl 

M-.v 

.T<"<1 

Auj?. 

Js, 

.'iiJ 

l.ri«  ! 

Miy 

;s 

1 

Juiw 

i 

!.*», 
1 

July  y: 


J  ,  ■  o      4 

.N  ..V .  1  r 

J'lne     .» 


r«.  !' 


Jane  n  '      ..  vn 
Dm.  14  ;      .^  no 


l.'«in  I 

:*'*!       ?f.      Palll      LiTO      P'.vk      T.\r\AT:SP 

.Sontb  i^t.  Pau!.  .Miii- 
iUO  i  Northern    Ircliaru    f^.Mic    >.--r'  i.t* 
I       Co..    SSft.'.    H..tnki.'i    Av.>  .    H.i::i- 
I      im.rKj.  Ind. 
W'      Connnmer^   F'.iwfr  Co  .  212  Nfi'-hn 

ran  A'.e  .  W«^f.  Jirk-'n.  \t  <  1 
a»)     Phila-lelphm  Kif.--.--.  C,  ,  r;,;:,,j.l.  !- 

50       E«!e  Roller  M'll  Co  .   New   '"'rr.. 
.Vliim 

.■»«"i      O'l.-ut-siw    Littit    Co.,    Fit!  ^-.iTfh 
r;.i- 


PsTton  A   Gillsrh*T  Cr,  ,  <»fH  ,n'l 
Joa«^  St«  ,  OmaJia.  N>br. 

Connerfk7i»    I.irht    A    IV.iter   Co , 
HariforJ.  Conn. 


Pnhhe  sVrTM^  C<-.  ,  o(  In<1iana.  Inr., 

110    North    LiiitiOk-    St  ,    Indku>- 
apoii^.  Ind 


Ari^ncan  r-^-?.riroid  Co  .  V  R<-K%e- 
felkr  rUxa.  Ne»   York  30.  N    Y. 
1.  iJW  I  M(a>r«-H&n<iWy      IL&rdw^tre      Co., 
BuTEingham.  .K\a. 

James  E.  Bennett  A  Co  .  141  We5t 

J»cJL3oa  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


.•i*>(ith western    Puhlic    j>Tvice   Co., 
Box  1X1,  Amwtiio,  Tex. 


.*m!tb  I>OG|lt&.<.?  Co  ,  Inr  .  Norfolk, 

Va. 
Rr>*'nK"*iiTr]    P.rrw  .   Inr  .    141    West 
J«rk«(n  Blvd  .  Chu-a^i.  111. 

South»e<4em  Gas  A  Eiectnc  Cq  _ 
F.*.t  Offi«  Box  1106,  ahr^'seport 
b3.  La. 


[Et*m..i!iottU  TVvitt^r  Co  .  T"4 
C,rain  Fiching",  Minnf'ipolis, 
Minn. 


H\,   i 

,S. 

1 

000 

"_^_ 

■: -3 

Ht> 

h»   1 

1 

.^^ 

1 

■ '  w 

."..,1(1 

June  12 
14 
17 
l." 

June  23 


Fon*-"  Bros.  Har'!wnn«  Cn  .  Little 
t      Rnek,  Ark. 
5<«)  I  Luh  Power  A  Liglit  Co..  .-alt  Late 

!      City,  ruh 
.VW  I  The     Rike^KiimJer     Co.,     Dayt^m. 
!      Ob  10. 
L  -JUi  I  AUison-Erwm  Co..  309  East  itb  St., 
CharV^tte,  N.  C. 
SOO  ■  Northwf5ter:i-Hanna      Fuel      Co., 
I      MeKniglit    Bldit..    Miiin««potis, 
j      Minn. 
500     Mono-ief  -  Lt-nuir    Manu&kciurmc 
Co.,  Hoc-toa,  TtX. 


2ft  j      LOOO  !  Roberts   Dairr  Co.,   2901    Caming 

Nov.  22  1  7.x»  ;       i?t.,  Oniiilia.  N«;br. 


July 
N   '.. 


Jiiiy 


Nov 


J,i!y 
(>rt. 


1    TSO  I 

5(Xi     Charles  ^  oiotiaa.  Inc.,  Birdi  Run, 
m)  1     ilicb. 


l.OIX)  I 
5UU  I  Arkansas  Power  A  Li^dit  Ca,  Stim- 

I      nioos  Nauodol  B«Ak.  Puie  Bkid, 

'      Ark. 
.W      Idaho  Power  Co..  Boise,  Idafeo, 


PuMic  Service  Eiectnc  A  Gas  Co, 

*  Pif  k  ri.,  Ntwark,  N.  J. 


1  OUO  I 


5i«  !  Tevas    Elixiric   Service   Co.,   Fort 
<*\}  '      W-cth,  Tt'i. 


1.  4tiO  j 

Jaly     7        l.tipo  Tt'w.'j  Wholesale  Hardware  AiRxi- 

I                !  at  .on,  Pemman,  Tex. 

Joa.  SebUu  Brvwmg  Co.,  Milwm»- 
,  ket.  Wis. 

J--:y   27        1.  UUO  Pe^len  Iran  A  Steel  Col,  Hooitav 

I                 I  Tex. 


30 
Pec-     1 


Date    iAmonntt 


Name  and  addrwe 


July   38 


ssfl) ! 


2S  ' 

vm 

Ncv 

.5 
t. 

1 

l.i>«i 

A  Of. 

6 

t*V.   ' 

f. 

•nn  ; 

10 

1 

Mn 

Nov. 


.K  uz    211 


pop*       1 

Nov     *  ' 


8ep<     2  I 

«  ! 
10  ] 


1  onit 


1 .  .v«> 

2,  mo  ' 
5.  fmn 

1;^ 

.•WO 

an     14 

1  noo  1 

l..W>  ' 

tpt    16 

l.iW  ' 

20 

1.  .SOO  i 

.V 

Lvri  ^ 

28 

500 

i 

— r :-r( 

o..-t.    1 
Ar^.  21 


Ort.     1 
Nov.    * 


Ort.     « 
12 

n 

23 

.Nov.    2 

3 
4 

5 

8 

9 

May    5 

Not.  19 

Z2 

Dec.    7 

8 

13 
20 
21 

a 


1. '1*1 

1,'ino  > 

itwo  1 

'      1,  «in 

."inn  : 

2.f.inn  ' 

iOO 

SCO 

■m 

if*) 

50) 

5<1ft 

500 

750 

LOOO 


500 
SCO  I 


l.ilflO 
SOO 

900 

401} 

600 

IQQO 

1,000 
1.000 

1.000 


Arrjifly    Fan*!*    MfT?;:^!!    Co  ,    K3 
Wfst  Jackson  Bivd  .  ChiuaMrn,  111. 

Florid*  Power  A  Lieht  Co  ,  Mu.'ai. 
Fia. 


Wifcoi  LfimVr  Co.  !..■*+  Driw-r 

l.'il.    rVtTf^i;   L•it.-^.    Nfrm. 
PerT«>lr!w;:i    R!l^^<>r    (;"o  .    U--'iT[- 

.Montana  Elemt.^^-  d  .  ■  .wn  F.1IK 
Mont, 

We5t*»m   Cotton  Oil  (  .5  .  Ar  :>iw. 
Tex. 


>*■>,  i>«»r.-.-«r.  ^"^.l'^ 

.■^hapl^srh  Ha.-f!w^rp  Cn  ,  *fi  .-^i^nK* 
i<t  .  .-::    L-:J«J.-,  Ml. 


.MLsst-wippi    r'->w.'T    A     I.ii-'.t    Co, 

Jirkvm  in.  Mix*. 
MarsbAlVW^iL*  Co  .  T>ri;t.th.  Vf  jnn 
K     K,   .^taky    M.ir-a:jtturisg  Ca. 

I>r»tar,  111. 

FuTlerfon  Lonaher  C(^  ,  oi^  R.-r^rjokr 
Bkle..  Minn»'a{*->li»,  Minn. 


American  Cott'^n  ."^hiv;:*TS  .^.^^vx'-ia- 

tKXi.  Memphiji,  TeTiTi. 
The  W.   Bnijthani   Co  ,   Box  W3(\ 

Cleveland.  Oh  to 
The     Oeorpe     W  wthiriirtcn     Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Van  Camp  tlarriw-.j-p  A  Inw  Co 

401   W(-n  M:ir>la;::.!   -t..  Indui-n- 

apoiis,  Ind. 

Loi-e  Stsr  Gjis  C.-,..  Dai!.-.L«.  T.;-t. 


Jannev-c«npie-Hui  A  to.,  .\Iiiia«- 
apoiis.  Mmn. 


Intermmmtair.  EIoviT.r  Co..  Bru'h- 
r<in  Blvd.,  Denver.  C'hx 

M»>tag  Co.,  .'512  Vorth  4th  .-t.. 
Newton.  Iowa. 

Stritton-Warren  Har>Jware  Co., 
-Memphis,  Tt-rji. 

John  I.  Paiiidtng.  Inc..  Nrw  Be<l- 
ford.  Ma."^. 

Dflaw:u-e  Power  A  Lig^«  Co, 
Wilrr.inpon.  I>'!. 

Hibbi.'d.  Sv«eiicer,  Bartk-tt  .'.-  Co, 
2301  Howard  ?t..  Ev;u-,yicTi.  lit 

PacrfVe  Power  A  Lifht  Co..  PuMic 
Service  Bkig.,  Poitland  4.  Ores. 

Gold  Sr>;U  Co..  Bi«marek.  N.  lUk. 

Con*>Iidated  Gas  I'!leclric  Lijrhf  A 
Pnwt-r  Co  ,  l-estart-on  and  Lib- 
erty St<  ,  B*itimf*e  2.  Md. 

Consobdated  E<iisKtn  Co.  .ii  Ni»w 
York.  Inc..  4  L-vtng  PI,  .Nfw 
York.N.  Y. 

Nichob  Wire  A  .iluniinniD  Co , 
1725  Rockingbaci  Rd  .  Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Pennrylmnia  Powy  A  Lig^.t  Co., 
ASentown,  Pa. 


The  Da7t.-)n  Co  .  >.'im!et  Av*  .  *th 

and  «th  Sts.,  MiiJieiip«:ilis,  Mir.n. 
Slmnsr -Scott    M^n  ti&rturinf    Co.. 

Minneapolis  13,  .Minn 
Alexander  Loaji;>«r  Co  ,  lU  Downer 

P! ,  Aamra.  01. 
Mississippt    Cott^iise^    Proluct,^ 

Co  ,  Standard  Life  Bid?  ,  Jack.»on, 

Mew 
Lumbermen's  Asauciation  of  Texas, 

Houston  2,  Tex. 
BuppJee-BWdle-steltx    Co.,    PhHa- 

detphia.  Pa. 
Maaback  Hardware  Co  .  .130  Hud- 
son St-LNew  York  13,  .N   Y. 
Claries  W.  8ext<m  Co .  11*1  Mc- 

Knigltt      Bldg.,       Miniie»po!is, 

Minn. 
Mortey  Broa..  Sactiiaw.  Micb. 
DaOaa  Paw  ALigbt  Co-,  Oal^ 

Tax. 

•T1x»B!no  Co..  Dahitii, 


lft4* 


The  ccntrlbutions  ILsted  below  were  mad« 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  reaearch. 
publicity,  luid  general  acUyitiea  at  KTEA. 
Conuibutlons  are  not  made  for  speda,!  pur- 
poses. All  funds  received  are  used  to  sup- 
porx  the  general  actlTttln  of  the  onraniza- 
tlon.  None  are  earmarked  for  epeclflc  pur- 
poses. 


Di 


ArT.c;;ni 


Name  and  iid,,lr.  *<i 


Jan.      3 

tvin 

10 

1 

SOI 

1 

,'jii 

! 

'''t 

«U( 

! 

1.  tm 

U   i 

.■<n 

17  . 
Auff    23  1 

Jan.    21 

Feb.     3 

4 

4 

1 


11 


."(10 

:*'*' 

SOP 

JOT. 

!m 
son  i 


July 

11 

27 

e 
n 

2C 

■   —    -jr< 

.5«0  , 

Feb. 

1, 4nn  ) 

... 

July 

l.oon 

Feb 

June 

7S0  '■■ 

\.\m 

Feb.   25 


2?i 


1.7^) 
.WO 


I^mpert    Yards,    IhfA    >  Ihy    k  ve 

f'l.  P»<]1.  Mi-.n 
Pt    I'aoi  Fffe  A  Marfew   Insnnr.fv 

Co  .  St.   PJiul  3,   M  i-.r. 
T^ie  Stanley  WorLi,  .N,  *   Bnt^i.ri, 

Ciinn. 
Alabiuna    Pfiw^r    C   ,,    B  »    l*m, 

Pirniinsrharo,  Ala 
FuiWtnn  I^arohrr  Co  ,  01^  Rcsn.-ke 

Filde.,  Minnea(ir»!i5    \!snn 
Montana  RetAii  lAi:rit>rn»'i.  5  A«- 

soew»tion,    McKay    hide       Mis- 

wula,  Mont. 
Conoectknit   Lsfbt    A    I'owir   C,-  , 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Caroima  Pow.;.-  A  I.icbt  Co.,  Bot 
l»l.  Rtueigh.  N.  C 


The     Chiun    ln.<trtnte,     L.c,    3« 

Soath  La.<?*ne  ;^t  ,  Chicaro  4.  IH. 
N«»w    York    Wire    CUtih    t  .. ,    44,'i 

Par*  Are  ,  N«^  York  n.  N.  V, 
ArfcaoMs    Power    A     Lifht     (  o 

i'immoRS    Natkjr.aJ    B-ink,    P.ne 

BliitT.  Ark 
?t    Paul  I-ive  Stock  Enhange.  St. 

"iHl,  Mtnn. 
Capital  "ertauer  Co.,  f\  nrmd*j,y. 

New  York,  NY 
Vtrrinia    Elect  r*r    A    Power    Co., 

Rt<~hnKifid,  Va. 
RbeeiB    Manalactnnnf    Co.    4**1 

Ross  BMx..  San  Ynnnmr).  Csl,f. 
StfX'khani  Pipe  Fiiuii?>  Co.,  Pfi»i 

Of&oe  Box  25SS,   Binniselsam   2. 

AfaL 
Tbe    I^ofkin    Ro'>e    Co.,    S«c;naw, 

Mich 
Nortbwesfem-Hanna  Fuel  Co  .  2TM 

I'm  Tensity  Ave.,  Pt.  Paul,  Mmn. 

Texas    Ekwlrlc   Fervirr-    Co..    p.wt 
Office  Box  970,  For;  Worth  1,  Tex. 


Paofir  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Public 
Service  BMg  ,  Portteod  4.  Ore«. 

H»rt  BanVti-Startevunt  Or^ln  Co., 
Board  o(  Trade  Bkig. 


Tet-O'Kan   Floar  Milb  Co..   lost 
Office  Box  448,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Looistlana  Power  A  Light  Co,  M2 
I>fc)roode  St.,  -New  Orleans  14, 
La. 

MaytAg  Co.,  .M3  North  4rh  .«f., 
Newton,  Iowa. 


Feb. 

28 

l.C»»1 

1 

Mar. 

1 

sno 

• 

1,000  ; 

3 

500 

4 

1.000  j 

# 

5(.)l> 

10 

1 
500  1 

11 

14 
1 

17 

500 

Aug. 

MO  i 

Mar. 

1.000  1 

-I 

Wiscoo^  Power  A  Lifht  Co  ,  i?2 

Wf»t  Wadiiaftcm  Ave.,  Madiaoo 

1,  Wis. 
Ebaaco  Serrloes.  Inc.,  2  Rector  St., 

New  Y  ork  8,  .N.  Y. 
Marsh  A  MeJlennaa,  Minaeapoiis, 

Mirm. 
Bowman  Dairy  Co.,  140  Wef  On- 

t^MTo,  Cbicaiw  10.  ID. 
The  Be»twtek-Braim  Co.,  .Somtait 

and  M«Bm>e  Sta.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Abbotts    r>airles,    lac.,    .list    and 

Cbtftnul  iiu„  Philadelpbia  4.  Pa. 
The  Cokicado  Milling  A   Elevator 

Co..  £(4aUafale  BMg.,  Desrer  2, 

ColA. 
OrnlJ  Brm.  A  Co.,  10  W«at  Calboan 

At*..  Meiaphta,  Tetm. 

Florida  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Miami, 
Fla. 


Mew  OrlMBS  PuWle  Servlee,  be., 
317  Baronne  i^.,  Poa  Offio*  Box 
340,  New  Orleans,  La. 


\ 


H 
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Wt* 


\  Ti. ■.':•,• 


\  i.fr  ir.'!  i'!>ir"<* 


Mar.  ir 


2.5 


I-'  ; 


4 

i 

*, 

11 


n 
Aac.    1 


f:  ')■) 

'•I- 

I,  ■<«' 

'«u 

1    M) 

T  *t  • 

&■«! 

Ml 

:4ii 


ill 


Ititi 


i>AjU'«.  r  ••  V 

S»m*»n    '■'  >ria<»    Wixm,    B.>~:.''i, 

I'uhiKr  -wT-^  ;<"r  I  o.  o<  In<lian;i.  Ir.r  , 
Kii  Nftfi   Klsn-n-*  -^r  ,   Ir'i..iii..i>- 

-;.r.ri    \  •,  -  ,  -^     !.wi..s.  \| 

!.  \  « 
W  :*rT.f^*!';    F;.-  '-•■     !•     ■>•■'    ■'  '  .   iU 
V.  ..-.f   \1 ..  h  .-i.'.   ~-      VI     *  .;U^  1. 

w  > 

!nt>-r-i»iKUi  ii  M:T»>r;i.-  .1  ''Ivratral 
I  ■tr-p  ,    ill    \  •r'n     \^  lit'  r     I  "^  . 

" '  huT»j?<i  ".,  ''.' 
SikfT  \   iiinu.i'-n.  "''t  '■>  "••,   -•  . 

■il.»t«  A   Hi-.'i,,.ri,  '.i"t  ('■•(.'•T'l  \-'', 

MxHi^Mjipi     r   '»>-r    A     I,..":;     I"'.. 

JiilL'.-ii.  \!;s- 
r      I.     i.iriic.     U-i". .:..-•  :t.    H    ••  ', 

V|  •iii»  .i|«4.'    Mr'. 

I       \   M  '  ili.f   B.  V   .  H'.   -i«  »  i:,'-  ■>. 
!       Vi  i-r:,. 


( — 

Apr.  U 

1.  •»•» 
.yii 

l» 

1 

1.  OOi) 

1 

31 

MM 

21 

too 

1 

» 

i 

X 

WJ 

3» 

!<1) 

» 

i.'nn 

1) 

xij 

Majr    i 

1 

4 
AOC.   17 

1 

ai)  i 
SI) 

May    • 

l.'IU 

K 

2.™ 

IC 

soo  ' 

19 

Aac    2 
1 

Mi 

f 
Uair  « 

7jii 

lam    I 

SO) 

1 

HI) 

s 

3«0 
XK) 

I«M     7 

l.OIIU  ' 

aw 

13 

sen 

Jvij    X  j 

Ml 

HI) ; 

3* 


l.'U) 


offirr   Fl.li  M'l.  -a;'   !.ii«>'  '     •  •.    i. 

lU 
Dunhnm.  '   irrif.ir  A   Hn  l.v  To., 

P<i«t    '  ifflPr    B<',i    >'.'■».    ^.iii     K-«n- 

t•.■^t,>  ;«.  <  ;iii' 
.Mr*UJ'n    (iriiri    «    i  .    "'•'".ii     .-4:1 

l>»uir' »■:!«»  (lii   4    Kit-<"r  «'  ''■      111 

.Vfirt'^m  In.!  :tr..«  T'lfi  <•  ^■".  .i^ 
<■.>,.  Vjr^i  H  ,ihin,.in  A  ■ -■  ,  ii  rii- 
tiK>r»-l,  In.l. 

VIW  K!aia.  \.-w  Y.rk,  \    'i' 

P*fifit  '  i  ^^  A  K>(?'-!.'  .'  I  Jt.i 
M.irki-1   »t  .  -^iUi   Krtr..'s<-.i,  I'j.if. 

St-iT't^r'!  Oi  .  .  ',[•'1  ^.iit,.  \f,ih.- 
<r»ii  Av<*  ,  I   hi. -.A*)  5,  111. 


f'lf'J.iJ    "■!    .     -.Ill    l-f.lIK-WI'.     ■'.,, 

Uimr«f  :ii^!i  ,  A  vmk'!.i!.>.(i   >(   I     v  i,. 

F        S        k0V>t»T      liu-tt!.        I    .I  .      1'  ,r.t 

Utfici-  Boi  «?*.  Nof-.,i«.  \  » 

CijiurrN.i*  \    <.>u!^^-rfl   ti!^,,   Y .'■••■ 
irii-  C.  ,  :i"  \.*ttj  frji.i  51..  1.  ./ 


ColriTian  ('.I  .  Inr  .  m    K-mri-  m.J 
i\  M  .  Wich  ;»  I,  K.ii.- 

Prrir!s>  ivviia    p-m-r    A    l.iglir    I'm, 
yth    mj    iioiutitun    Mi  .    .Vikn- 

Main. 

Uhlnunn  Oram  To.  1  W)  B.^tir.j  .,( 
Tr*ie  Bi>Ji  .  Ch:i-^o  4.  Ui. 


Vliifvw  "^u  .   r.)ir<)o.  imu> 

15ji,  K*ii>ifh.  .\.  e  . 

Brlkntp  H;»r(lwMT  A   Mmu'sjcfur- 
iii«  i)  ,  111  t^t  viiin  .-ii..  L«>uj- 


Colorado  Milljuf  k  Ek-vaiur  Co. 

Eijuitahtr-  Bfclg..  IVnvrr  2.  C..l«. 

Loot  "kitr  Oaa  Co..  iwii  Woud  it  . 


I'lt*      .^m'tuat 


t:'-;-'   m^!    i.(  :r 


Jiae  r 

i 

> 

.V 

1.     I'f 

."J 

I...' 

-^ 

1,  r. 
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1 ,    '** 

;/)■     ; 

■., 
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u 

*  1 

15 

79 

2S 

300 

.Y> 

mi 

.V  :.;,      1 


IH-t. 


12 
Dec.    6 


vc     11 

.(I 
:i 

a 


-N    v 


■  •t..i.'!..t;M  '"ity.  Okte. 
I'.,'-...  P  W-'  ■•o.  BaiiL^Id»bo. 
k.:./    \!   uv>   Mour  Moll,  Mlnae- 


\l 


'■I  • 


vtor*. 


<«    Twdk,    Mi 


300 

8 

Tsn  ' 

9 

it> 

5*1, 

n 

am 

IS 

jon 

16 

soo 

IT 

^> 

!« 

'n 

''*  ;  ' 

•i 

1.  ««■■ 

n 

JXr 

12 

SOO 

Oct. 

5 

I.  DUO 

I'w 

!9 

1. 000 

i  Co^  ns  CJkanbrr 

MmiM^qHi.  Mlno. 

litin  Ool,  bHL.  IS0 

•■'■,    ,    A    -Co..r      ■  --" 

:.   ■•    ■      .:  >    V    Co.. 

^(..  un}«iu.  N«br. 
CoBWliiiMid  Bdlvm  Co.   r>r  N>v 

York,    tor.,   «   IrTm«   PI,   N>w 

York.  V   Y. 
Jos.    SebUU    BnirtDf    C^n,    Mil- 

wsoto^.  Wto. 
PuMIe   a«Tlee   Ot.   of  Catamde. 

Part  Odto  Bos  MOi  Danrrj'  1. 

Coki. 
P«Uie  Serrltt  Co.  of  IndMiw,  Inc.. 

I«  N«*  mae^  St..  tediaoapo- 

Ui9t.IiMl. 
Alrandcr  LAalMr  Co.,  Ill  Dowtmt 

Pt..  Old  8««aod  Niuiooai  Buk 

BIdff..  .\uror».  III. 
D«fawv«    PowOT    A    Uiht    Co.. 

WQinin^toD.  DeL 
rtsh  P»««r  A  UtU  Co  ,  S^t  Uk« 

'  Uh. 
-  -thipWlvThets  Orain  Co., 

.-N  .  '"  -v.  Mo. 

M        .  ;r  .MiHs  Co..  Box  «31. 

Vlcnt. 
M       .    .  .'       ttsr  Co..  Gre»t  Falls. 

Norri>    i>f;iin    Co.,    \KC    Bonnl    of 

TrvV  H;.1«  .  ChJOMto.  lU. 
C   M    M..<;un(!:  A  Co..  Inc..  Knot- 

vill.-.  TaDD. 

\r   ;--■.••  t.  '      '  \r  >::-;'. ----luCo. 

i    ■.< ;.  1.  >i.  .V   cj;<t,.  »  ■  ■■•  .0 

Tm. 
\t  lO'irn  Poww  Co..  B. 

Brruvtt  A  Co  ,  iti    A  .-st 
..  K-     .  Blvfl  .  Chira«o  4.  Ill 

•  r      ■    -  •••trie  A  (Jan  Co., 

■^  ;■  1  .    '  ^    -  o-k.  .V  J 

-     -ipply 
'.  \    tomo. 


ioon 

JOO 


l,«io 

JOO 


1,300 
SOS 


!0 


N.JV    ID 
II 

» 

M 
DMk     3 


1.300 

l.'JOO 

soo 

2.000 

1 ,  <-«  1 

1,  \H) 

:'') 

:xi) 

—~ — 

;            iiKi 

»»J 

HI' 

vm 

1.  '»V 

1.  \*) 

M) 

«» 

LSOO 

MP.     A".-  ■ 
Co.,  Ur  I 


f 


U. 


Farwi'll.     Otmun.     Kirk    A     Co,, 
St.  Ptai  1.  Miiin. 


Co.,  LiUlo 


Rock.  Aiik. 

Ocortfi   W 
St.  CI11U  AfB„ 


Ca,   KO-iia 
Obta, 


Wlleoi  Lsmbrr  Co..  Lock  Diaww 
Ul.  Deiroa  Ukos,  Vfuui. 

BfMwd,  SpMMW.  BwtlKt  A  Co., 
am  Rosfu-rl  ?i  ,  BnaBaMB.  01. 

AcRericai 

luxi,  >n.i  '     ■■     ;   El 

M.'mphi.s  Tr-iin. 
3irattoo-**rT*n     Rardwwt     Co, 

tocM-  ■     :    -    T(«ii. 

BkMMgh^;.     '  .:'- Ool.  at  Uois. 

!.  I  '  I   : ::;hrr  Col,  flWBDCand 

.      V        -r   PnaxMioB. 

\  .'     :>';4f:    H  .r-aciai   Cok,   713 
u::'<T  lomeroi,  Mlatm^ 

ifHjJis  ; !.  \i  •■• 
Ci.'.>n:f  A    i.ik   ;      -    wi  v.irth 

Thir.l  St..  .\:  ■  •-  ,;- 
.\lh.xjn-KrA  in    ^  '  • 

-'  .  Chiifloiu-.  .S    »^  . 

K  I*  ir  !  k:  TryonCo..814ArehSl., 

l':.;i.»>i.  i.'...t.Pm. 


.Mi-!>m  t   !l  1,'  !•*  irn  C.j  .   iJO  Hlhl- 

*j;i  -•■  .  N.'w  >   .rt  13.  .\    Y 
T'.-    W     Btu'in   Co.    Im  MBS. 

<  :•■'- ■■i.iiri,  '  Uh.. 
\V.-^!.ni    C'>U.>n     Ml  C'> ,  boi   821, 

Nil!  C  .*nip  H.irUiff   k  Iroo  Co.. 
♦"1   W,.st   -Mtr:.  l.iii  1  .St.,  iodlaii- 

*i '•.!;<,  1 3'! 

IiiUl.'>-.-v|ll[.|.'-HLU      A      ClJ..       V!,;i. 


Dot*    lA  •  «r 


Dec     SI    fi  fK 


13 

13 

31 

23 


:  *< 

500 

I  ISO 


l.-i;.'  :  .. 
f-       \  : ,  ; 


I     '0.,     Philii- 

-r    '  ^^      2~iii 
^'  :;;..-i>,l..i. 


, — *- * 


;     •    ••■  .r  ,,rui       F  -  ■    ■•      I'  -         l"! 

.-•  .•;!     K.,-  .:,/.■  i.,  .:  ,     NKnii- 

i,..  li-  ■•..   \!  .ir: 

'>\  "ir,  ri     1' i,:-:     .V  \  jjr.bJi    Ca  , 

'  '!iiii!'i.  M  ,rin. 

I    '  ;i    i''t,"i''    n.\r  iware   Cn  ,   TW 

\  irr  "1   [■!  .r.k  r.'.ir  \    ■■     M  ,l-.i  .u- 

-.1...  F  '.-■.•atiiri.  I  ■    .n  rif  K    H. 

(     ,',  -V  *  Co  .  |i'  .w-'..  \(:;,:i. 


Mr  --^peBk^r  :t  will  be  notf  i  that  con- 
tnbiit.  cs^  beiow  $500  are  no  'n.'^ted.  but 
It  1.-  -<i.:t  |o  3a.v  that  the  .smi  iler  contn- 
butior..^  n|)t  required  by  law  to  be  filed 
w.:;  ,i-4r^.ite  a:>  much  a.s  t.-.e  S600.000 
w^:;(^^l  li-i«  i.ioketeenna  National  Tax 
E.,  iti.";  A.s*ociation  did  fie  because 
c.'mpelltct  to  do  so  by  law 

Thf'  cf(jB.s-examination  of  the  officers 
of  the  National  Ta.x  Equali  y  A-ssocia- 
tion  by  8i<mbe.'-s  of  the  Way?  and  Means 
Committef  tieveals  the  perfi  iy  and  the 
pu:p<i>e  cf  IhLs  lobby  direc  ed  against 
ii.f  ;.'L  .ti<iate  activities  of  tie  farmers. 

I  a.T.  eftetidins  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
m.i.'k-.  '^KCJBrpts  from  heanns:  before  the 
Hoi-e  Wiys  and  Mi'ans  Coiamittee  on 
M.KC.^;   1  tnd  2.  1951: 

C    Ni.Rjs^uEK    Cross-Examivi    NTEA    oh 

PfCPJKG.\.VDA     AND    PHESS     RE 
FOREWORD 

M.i'*r;>'  iri  'his  pamphlet  ts  t.iken  from 
the  ti,"  .A.  trap: .script  i)f  hearliu  ^  before  the 
Conirr.;' tpeori  Wiys  .md  Meiins  f  the  Hi  use 
of  Repr"«e$TntiVPs  on  M:irch  1  ir.d  2.  1951. 
Since  r^'p^tc■,fc^.l<  if  the  entire  proceedings 
In  this  runlJ.Tlt"  is  impractirabl.  ,  porti.^n.s  of 


the  tesT.r.'^i' 
of  the  exbifi- 
been  Inr.uc^j 

revlsi...in    lii|  a: 
whi<-.b    IS    i^c: 

A.VD      VgA^ 


r.dve  been  ■imitucl.  and  none 

..".Toduced  m  tt  >  record  ha.s 

H.;wever.  there  .ia.>  been  no 

V    niivnner    of    tt:'    testimony 

H1L\RI.VGS    BETORE     HOUSE     WATS 
ijVl.>«rTTEE     .MARCH      12.      19SI 

.■^  below  are  frrm  -he  hearings 


'  '.  M.ir::i  k  l^ol.  l.Jliowvni;  the  direct  tesn- 
n,  :.•-■  1  .^rrt  V.iorhi.s.  e.xeciit  ve  secretary 
of  t!-:e  rjo^-i'ive  League  of  th  ■  U    3    A) 

Mr  H^ti  I^ere  l.s  an  or^.mu  it^n  here,  I 
think.  K8<jp?u  .is  the  NatioiMl  :",ix  Equality 
.^.s.s.-.ri.i- ;tn,  ]  have  bet.jre  me  lie  of  many 
;p"p'<  'Al5i#h  ft.'-e  rather  mteres  i::^ 

!:.  is::.'4.-B  \^  'he  contents  if  t  lus  letter  are 
clirf'f',.d  nigiu^  entirely  to  me,  :    think  I  wiU 


.NAn    -v^uTiJx  EyCALn-T  .Assoc  atton. 

trii-u-iyo.  III.  F'-br-ua   7   17.  13.51 

EVar  Fti^Tl  ano  Member  .A  c  licula'ed  ef- 
t  rt  ;.-  T.^sujg:  ji.ide  bv  Conijresf  man  D^N■IEL 
.\  HhtD  0:  |le  t  V  irk,  11  member  of  the  Ways 
ai.cl  .VU-.Htis|C<  mmitree,  to  impi  gn  the  stn- 
oTt'v    ,A:jdig.]xi    faith    of    the     )usines.-men 


.11.(1   ta.xMA'v 
W  i;-s  .i:'.4' 


aem.ind,i»g  Ita  [  equalitv 


C    i!ini;--»e  fn 
n;.<:;  P.  'B^r^L 
8ar.d,s    ',;;«,■ 
r'-cfived  Jr 


earinw:  -f  the  Wa-.  .  and  Means 
Thursday,  Febru.'.  y  15,  Chalr- 
DouGHToN  reveille  1  that  thou- 
tlou-sands  of  letteis  are  being 
DUS!nes.smen  and  Mxpayers  all 


'a.Xr-tl 


vitriolic    |tt 
wrr'ei:      Jet| 

'"sue  Iters." 

Con^r-^r 
the  CL-u;iijitl 


who  are  writing  I't'ers  to  the 
■.s  Committee  anc   to  Congress 


er  the  Jafu  :  demanding  that    ooperativea 


same     as     other     businesses. 


Whert'.p.jn.|  Cjingressman    Reed   launched   a 

on    buslnessmer    who    have 

characterizing     ttiem     M 


Rekd  s    utempt   ■ 


prejudlo* 

}l  yuu  and 
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other  badneanncB  wbo  want  tax  equality 
cn  only  be  axiswered  in  odc  wmy.  and  Uiat 
la  by  more  letten  from  you  and  your  frScxxU 
and  business  aaKiciates. 

Tberefore.  I  urge  you  to  write  Immediately 
and  have  your  frlesda  do  likevlse.  stating  In 
terma  tbat  cannot  be  misunderstood  your 
r  %:!  personal  and  Independent  desire  for  tax 
equality. 

The  W'ys  and  Means  Committee  has 
scheduled  heartnirs  cn  this  subject  for 
Marcb  1  and  3.  Tbe  following  wltneaees  wlU 
represent  NTKA  and  present  tbe  caae  for  tax 
c'jUsUty: 

Dr  O  Glenn  Saxon,  profenor  of  economics 
at  Yale  University. 

Mr  Raiph  Burgress.  tax  expert,  formerly 
cannected  with  the  Joint  Stail  and  Treaaury 
Eiep<irtment . 

Mr  Joseph  J  O'Connell,  formerly  chief 
c<  i.risel    fur   the   Treasury   Etepartment. 

Mr  Clarence  A.  Jackson,  executive  vice 
president  of  Indiana  State  Cluimber  of  Com- 
merce. 

These  bearings  are  the  initial  step  in  the 
hi  fl,'ht  ahead  fur  tax  equality.  This  fight 
is  (roln«  to  t)e  won  by  ytni  who  continue  to 
write,  phone,  and  talk  to  your  Members  of 
Con(?ress  and  Chairman  Roenr  L.  I>>uchtoic 
who.  when  your  sincerity  was  questioned  by 
Congressman  Rxas),  defended  you.  and  fur- 
ther stated  that  taxes  should  not  tw  in- 
creased on  anyone  until  tbe  untaxed  are 
taxed. 

Please  back  up  Chairman  Dottchtci*  and 
cur  witnesses  who  are  going  to  present  the 
facts  in  yatir  behalf.  It  is  important  that 
you  send  copies  of  any  letters  you  write  to 
Chairman  Dougwtow  to  your  own  Congress- 
man and  ask  him  to  also  intercede  with  the 
Ways  and  Meens  Committee,  demanding  that 
•hey  tax  the  untaxed  before  increasing  taxes 
cn  anybody  Act  now. 
Sincerely, 

GaaKZX  M.  Lkstcx, 

l*restdent. 

Attached  to  that  letter  Is  an  order  >^'anir 
which  IS  aa  follows: 
"Nationai.  Tax  Eqcautt  Association. 
•■231  South.  LaSalU  Street. 

•Chicago,  JIL 

"Please  send  me" — «uad  then  there  is  a 
blank  space — "copies  of  this  letter  that  I  may 
send  to  friends  and  business  assoctatea  wbo 
are  Interested  in  the  figlit  for  tax  equality." 

Then  thoe  are  Unas  for  tb*  naiiM,  address, 
and  city  and  State. 

Well,  that  la  one  of  a  sarlea  of  lettera. 

Now,  let  tis  see  wbo  tlie  contributors  ars 
and  Just  make  a  check  on  that.  Now,  these 
are  contributions  of  $600  or  more  to  the  Na- 
Uonal  Tax  Equality  Aaaoclatkm.  Chicago.  lU. 
The  source  of  the  information  ts  the  Quar- 
terly Lobbying  Reports,  Nos.  19M,  3312,  2541. 
and  2805  filed  by  the  National  Tax  BquaUty 
A&boclatlon  with  the  derk  of  tha  House  of 
Representatives. 

(Mr.  Rbbi  ber«  Introduced  into  the  record 
a  list  of  names  and  addrcms.) 


Mr  Rkxd.  The  shore  reports  list  138  con- 
tributors of  OSOO  or  more  to  the  National  Tax 
■quality  Aasortation  In  1948,  of  whom  4S  or 
31  percent  are  power  companies. 

Mr.  VooKHU.  And  those  power  eompaniss. 
incidentally,  Congresnaan  Ran.  had  ersry 
oppcHtunity  to  tning  mral  electricity  to  rural 
America,  had  they  wanted  to,  and  were  con- 
templated as  probably  being  the  ones  that 
could  do  it,  but  Just  did  not  do  It.  The 
farmers  through  their  eo-ops  did  it  for  them- 
selves; and  now  the  power  companies  dcmt 
like  It 

Mr.  Raan.  This  Is  a  mobiUaatloa,  throof h 
Inflammatory  literature  by  a  lobbying  organ- 
icatlon.  In  an  attempt  to  create  a  elaaa  eleav- 
a«re  between  the  businessmen  and  the  fann- 
ers.   But  I  am  not  thrcush  yet. 


Here  Is  another  list  ai  contrltiutars.  This 
Is  for  1950  and  for  the  first  quarttr  of  the  year 
endlnir  March  SI.  I9S0. 

QuiUTerly  reports  filed  by  the  34ational  Tax 
BquaUty  Association  with  the  caerk  of  tbe 
House  of  RepreeenUtlvee.  under  the  Pederal 
R*!gulation  of  Lobbying  Act.  l>elaf  reports 
Nee.  689.  1363.  2945.  and  4088.  Per  the  first 
qtiarter  we  have  the  following. 

I  Mr  RxxB  h»e  read  into  th<i  record  an- 
other list  of  names  and  addresses.  | 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  RixD.  I  just  wanted  to  glvf  ycu  an  Idea 
of  the  pictiire  these  great  friends  of  fsrmers 
throughout  the  United  States  s'ho  are  con- 
tributing to  this  racketeering  ci-owd  tliat  Is 
sending  out  all  kinds  of  scurrilcxjs  Literature. 
I  will  have  a  lot  more  to  say  a  little  later 
when  they  put  their  witnesses  cn  the  stand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(The  following  excerpts  are  fnsm  the  hear- 
ings of  March  3.  19S1 : ,) 

Mr  Jacxsc.n.  My  name  is  Clart^nce  A.  Jack- 
sen,  of  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

The  Chaiucav.  Will  you  have  the  gentle- 
men with  you  give  their  names  for  the  rec- 
ord also? 

Ml  LxsTxa.  My  name  is  Garn>r  M.  Lester, 
and  I  am  president  of  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Auodatlon  of  Chicago.  My  home  Is 
Bt  Jackson.  Miss. 

Mr.  O'CoNirELL.  Joseph  J.  CConncll,  Jr., 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  firm  nf  Chapman, 
Eryscn.  Walsh  A  O'Connell,  of  Washington, 
D   C. 

The  Chauucait.  In  what  capacity  do  yo'i 
appear? 

Mr.  CCommj..  I  represent  the  National 
Tax  Equality  Association. 

The  CHAxxMAir.  Who  is  the  next  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  Adoock.  I  am  Albert  W.  ./idccck.  gen- 
eral cotmsel  fcr  the  National  l^x  Equality 
Association. 

Mr.  Marsh.  My  name  Is  HomtT  E.  Marsh, 
director  of  research.  National  Tax  Equality 
Association 

Mr.  CALaotm.  My  name  is  Leonard  J.  Cal- 
houn of  Carter  A  Calhoun,  Washington  at- 
torneys, and  I  have  been  retained  by  the 
National  Tax  Sqtiallty  Aasodatloa. 

Mr.  RXEo.  Mr.  Saxon,  did  yoij  give  your 
name? 

Mr.  Saxon.  Professor  Saxon,  of  Yale.  X 
testified  yesterday. 

The  CHAnxAN.  Very  weU;  Mr.  .7ack»on,  yoa 
may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

|Bfr.  Jackson  here  read  his  prepared  state- 
ment. ] 

The  CHAUutAN.  Are  there  any  questions, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  RxsD.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CBAnxAii.  Mr.  Rob. 

Mr.  Rxai.  Mr.  Jackson,  how  long  have  you 
been  aamdated  with  Nationai  irkx  BquaUty 
Aasoclatlon? 

Mr.  jACxaow.  I  was  one  of  its  (wganlaera 
and  for  years  before  then  I  saw  the  need  of 
an  organiaatton  devoting  its  energies  to  no 
other  problem,  becatue  our  orgaiilBatkm  and 
many  like  It  could  not  give  It  tlw  attcntton. 

Mr.  Rbkd.  Have  you  received  s  salary  from 
the  organlaatlon? 

Mr.  jACKSoir.  Ho;  but  I  have  felt  that  I 
ought  to. 

Mr.  RxxD.  You  say  you  hava  felt  that  you 
ought  to. 

Mr.  JacKaoK.  Yes. 

Ut.  Bam.  I  do  not  think  tha-t  la  fair.  Ift 
would  be  dlacrlmlnatlon,  Mir.  Jadaon.  Toa 
are  being  dlaolmlnatad  agatii«&. 

Mr.  jAOCson.  I  think  sa 

Mr.  Ban.  A  lot  of  men  have  eontrUratad 
to  this  organization  and  they  should  be  a 
littla  more  ^norons  with  a  man  at  your 
ability,  and  I  mean  that  air. 

Mr.  Juauam.  Tea.  air.    Thank:  yon. 

Mr.  Bkbd.  Will  yoa  give  me  a  llat  of  the 
officers  of  the  association? 


Mr.  Jticmacm.  Tea.  Raw  yoa  seen  this  tot- 
terbead? 

Mr.  Rexs.  I  beUeva  not.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Without  ob>eetkm.  I  would  Ilka  to  Insert 
that  In  the  record. 

Mr.  jACKaoN  We  would  be  vary  happy  to 
have  you  do  that. 

Tbe  Chaxshan  Without  objection,  that 
may  be  inserted  In  the  record  at  this  point, 

Mr.  Ram.  What  salary  does  the  president 
of  this  orfanlaatloo  reoslva? 

Mr.  Jackscn,  How  much  do  you  get,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  Lasna.  I  (k>  not  now  nor  have  I  ever 
received  one  penny  of  salary  from  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  Association. 

Mr  Rexd.  I  should  say  that  Is  another  case 
of  discrimination. 

Do  you  have  anybody  on  a  salary,  that  is. 
a  compensation  list  at  anything? 

Mr.  jAOKaoM.  Ob,  yes.  we  have  a  compe- 
tent staff 

Mr.  RxsB.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid 
to  a  member  d  the  staff? 

Mr.  Jaccson.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Lcsraa.  Our  highest  paid  salary  to  any 
one  individual  Is  810.000. 

Mr  Reko.  There  is  no  salary  higher  than 
that? 

Bfr.  Lama.  We  have  a  contractual  agree- 
ment for  oumagartal  aemoaa  which  doca 
not  specify  one,  two.  or  a  doaan  asan.  It  la 
a  service  that  must  be  provided  no  aoatter 
what  U  required,  for  the  sum  of  MB.000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Raaa.  How  many  an  I'svolved  In  that 
•4d,000? 

Mr.  Lasiaa.  Never  tees  than  two.  and  aoma- 
tlmes  more. 

Mr.  RzsB.  That  would  maan  aomeone  gata 
•34.000? 

Mr.  LBBTnoL  Not  ijaresasrUy  so. 

Mr.  RxxD.  Well,  how  much  do  they  g<»tf 

Mr.  Laana.  Well,  It  depaida  on  the  dttni- 
tkm.  It  might  be  that  during  part  of  tha 
year  we  might  have  four  or  five  or  mayba 
Just  two.  and  it  woi^d  be  spread  out  for  tha 
whole  period,  you  sea,  of  12  mtmths. 

Mr.  RaxB.  Will  you  put  la  tha  raoord  tha 
dlffarent  partods  and  tha  nalartaa  for  thaaa 
periods  that  you  have  had  alnca  you  hava 
been  oparatlng? 

Mr.  Laaxaa.  WaU.  that  oooM  ba  quite  a 
hard  taak  to  gat,  Mr.  Baas,  baeauaa  it  vartos 
from  time  to  time.  XT  you  want  to  elaaslfy 
It  that  way.  that  is  entirely  sgraaabla  to 
us. 

We  think  we  are  getting  a  bargain  at 
848.000  a  year  test  the  managerial  servlcas 
we  are  getting,  and  we  might  say  that  that 
Is  a  small  drop  in  the  bucket  certainly  com- 
pared to  what  tha  ntrm  Credit  Administra- 
tion puts  out  on  flnanelBg  and  organtstng 
eooparatlvea. 

Mr.  RxBD.  How  many  lobbylata  do  you  have 
registered  in  Waahlngton? 

Mr.  LaancB.  I  dont  know  that  we  have  any. 
We  have  Mr.  Calhoun  oa  a  retainer,  and  ha 
Is  registered. 

ifr.  Sbb.  X  have  seen  soflM  people  around 
and  I«ertalnly  snppoaed  thay  were  lobbylata. 
They  seemed  to  work  tat  the  UiOareaU  of  thla 
legislation.  Tou  say  ha  la  tha  only  raglatend 
lobbyist  here? 

Mr.  Laana.  Tba  national  Tax  aqtiallty  Aa- 
aoclatkm li  regtaterad  aa  a  lobbyist;  we  ara 
reglatarad.  W«  don't  know  exactly  what  • 
lobbyist  is. 

Mr.  Ran.  How  many  are  operating  and 
lobbying  under  this  general  regSatratton  over 
here  In  tha  Capitol  filed  vlth  the  Clark  at 
the  Houae?    How  many  ara  oparattng  there? 

Mr.  Laana.  We  do  not  hava  any  ofltoe  In 
Waahlngton  at  an,  MT.  Baas. 

Mr.  Ban.  X  know  you  do  not.  I  am  talK- 
tng  about  Individuals.  How  many  do  yon 
have  around? 
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mm. 


Mr.  Lrara    We  have  five  or  sU  here  tcKlay 
Mr    RtXD    How  ii.mv  d"  y'>'J  usually  ba^e 
who  are  refUtered  a«   lobbylstfl'' 

Mr.  LMTM  S'-n\e  at  all  We  don't  even 
have  an  'ilBce   in   Waahlngton 

Mr  Riro  You  hjive  some  or  them  circu- 
lating around  retelstertKl  i\«  lobbyists 

Mr!  Lett™  D>  you  kn.  w.  Mr  Reed,  that 
they  are  working  for  US'"  Or  U  that  just 
heartay'' 

Mr  REED  All  I  know  Is  what  they  sav  th  <■ 
U  ail  I  knew  If  ihelr  word  la  nut  goxl.  th.il 
u  not  mf  fault 

Mr    LE'Tee    I>>   yu    rr.pan    some   of    them 
told  you  Uiey  were  working  tor  us  and  we:>! 
regUtered  lobby IsU? 
Mr    Reed    Yes 
Mr.  Lestkb    Who  are  they' 
Mr    Reed.   I  am  asking  you  the  questicr-.s. 
I    wUl    put    the    Information    in    the    record 
when  I  s#e  fit 

At  thU  point  I  would  like  tci  Introduce  th:.5 
document  here  which  Is  headed  "National 
Tax  Equality  Araociailon.  Inc.  231  S-JUtn 
LaSaUe  Btre«t.  Chicago  A."  dated  •Decem^r 
18.  I960."  and  llatlntt  'Garner  M  Lester. 
prealdent:  8eth  Marshall,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Vernon  Scott,  vic- 
president." 

It  ta  addressed  to  "C^neressman  Feank 
BTTCHAwaN.  chairman.  House  Select  Com- 
mute on  Lobbying  Activities.  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Waahlngton.  D.  C  ' 

"Dsaa  Six:  Mr  Scott  U  out  of  town,  so  In 
conformity  with  hu  letter  of  Decemljer  6 
to  you,  and  in  compliance  wi*h  yur  re- 
quHt.  I  em  enclosing  a  list  shcwlnz  the 
total  amount  received  by  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  from  each  member 
making  contributions  of  »500  or  more,  from 
Janiisry  1.  1M7.  to  date" — which  is  Decem- 
ber 18.  1950 — "together  with  the  amount. 
date,  and  purpose  of  each  such  contribu- 
tion." 

Then  follows  tabulations  for  the  years 
1947.  1948.  1949.  and  1950,  with  this  heading 
•t  the  top  of  each  years  listing: 

"Contributions  listed  below  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  research,  pub- 
Udiy.  and  general  activities  of  NTBA.  Con- 
tributions are  not  made  for  special  purposes. 
All  rut.ds  received  are  tised  to  support  the 
general  activities  of  the  organization.  None 
•re  earmarked  fc*  specific  purpoees  ■ 

I  will  ask  to  have  these  Included  In  the 
rcccotl;   I  will  not  read  them  to  you. 

I  Mr.  Rxzs  here  entered  the  list  into  the 
record.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  CHAiftMaN.  Are  there  any  ftirther  ques- 

UODS? 

Mr.  Ccrxns    Mr  Chairman? 

The  Cmaxxman.  Mr.  Cuxtis. 

Mr  Cc»Ti«  How  Is  the  National  Tax  Equal- 
ity Association  lU^ed  up  with  the  various 
State  tax  equality  associations? 

Mr.  JACxaoi*.  I  think  you  mean  an  organl- 
uuon  like  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  Ctjsns.  No:  I  dont  know  what  they 
caU  tJkem  In  Nebraska  we  call  It  tho  Ne- 
brttska  Tax  Bquallty  League.  What  is  the 
relatumahlp  between  that  asaoclation  and 
yours? 

Mr.  JscxaoM  I  am  not  golnf  to  evade  that. 
X  am  tryinc  to  think  what  you  are  after.  But 
If  I  cant,  one  ol  the  other  gentlemen  here 
e«n. 

Od«  oi  the  jobs,  of  course,  of  any  organl- 
wtfasn  like  ours.  Is  to  get  the  new  recruits 
and  try  to  find  m  every  community  tn  the 
SUt*  an  organizaUon  that  will  spread  out  to 
the  graa  roots. 

Mr.  Larm  Mr.  CtTms.  perhaps  I  can  flv* 
you  a  little  better  answer.  May  I  go  back 
Juat  a  little  bit  and  tell  why  I  became  In- 
teraated  la  the  National  Tax  BqiuUlty  Asao- 
clation? 


Mr  CuiTJS  Nnw  -vh-i-  i^  l:;?  i;:  m-'  ■  ::  •■■ 
question'  Wfwi'.  \*.  ::.e  rf:.i-)".  ■:  •;,■■-> 
S'Hte  org  ir.;zM*:ons  to  ih"  Ni'  -  »i  organ;- 
za::or.'' 

Mr  l.E'.Tni  S -r.f  i:-.*",'  h-we  separate 
ch:»r-prs  The  Ni':  r.  i ,  lit  K  juallty  Asso- 
t.f.'iii  :.;n  1"  '..ni'-.  '.-  i:.»'  i  '  ■'■■:n  men  which 
'-''•;  havp  p  u!  '  r  •;  »•  r  ^v.  iries.  and  so  forth. 
I:  '.lice/-  ^Hp'ibli-  :r,f:.  *'  i--'  "Ut  and  organize 
;»;:cl  r;iiie  Tur  :1*  V.  •>  d.d  not  have  them. 
W->  c  aj'.'J  :>!>»"  ;i  l.it..e  money.  ?o  we  hired 
s  Tne  '  :^.c::  men  to  come  down  and  help 
u.s  .'  u: 

M:  Ctht:-.  Z>d  you  write  some  of  the  btille- 
t.ns  for  i^.f'vr." 

Mr  LE.-,TF:a  Yes.  sir.  Tne  National  Tax 
Equality  .\.>^.  <■.'.-.  :.  f-irnishes  bulletins, 
s-me  )f  h*"  .  r.  .ces.  We  furnish  them  to 
the  co<:ip«>ri";v*»3.  or  anybody  else. 

Mr  Ct-rt:.s  D:d  the  National  Tax  Bquallty 
A-.s  yciaticr..  or  league,  'ihatcver  you  call  It. 
h.ive  anything  to  do  with  the  telegram  or 
bu.:?tm  of  last  fall  that  referred  to  the 
ch-iirman  of  this  committee  and  said  that 
he  **as  panhandling  this  Issue' 

Mr  Lesttk  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
a' v  such  'rlp-ram.  May  I  a^k,  by  whom 
was  it  ST.*  ' 

Mr  CVXTT5  I  i:r.  -i.-ic::..'  :f  your  asaocU- 
t.i.r.  or  iriy  '.  "■  .-  a^'.-a'*''.  had  anything 
r  ,  d  ■>  w'.-h'-::i"  ■-'>:*■£:•  ii7-.  r  bulletin.  I  do 
r..,ii  :cca*;  w^;a:  .".  ^'i^. 

Mr    LEiTEK    I  h.r.f  T.'-Vf-r  i.e.ird  of  It. 
Mr    CvsTis.  I  -i-    T.cicr  ;:   .ir.,T  of  your  asso- 
C'.a'es  ic:.''w  a.^v'.".;;.^  .ib<  ut  it 

Mr.  Lester.  Our   c  •:.:•.:   c.ur.s*-:    Mr.  Ad- 
C'»"lc   U  r.f^rc      I  -lUfc^-'  '.    u  3.5k  hin:  \>jUt  It. 
Mr    CvRT'.s    r    A-.     :  :ther  ccmmon  knowl- 
edi^e   .\T  u:.d   h*"-^    r.    "he  time. 

M.-  Lf  .-.TEE  V.  r.a:  ::  ,  you  mean  by  eominon 
k:;>   vledi-e  ■■ 

Mr     CuBTis    I    h.tJ    j'veral    people    speak 
Ro«-:ut  i:      I  re-e.--'l  v  ;  i    .:;:.-•  ance  call  from 
Onu;hi  .i:.d   -•    '■*  .-.   :•  .  r.       --:   the  telephone 
t ,.)    ::ie 
Mr.  lESTrs    I  'ot'.ie-i?  ::   wa^  hearsay;  yea? 
Mr    Crsr:^    N        •   tu->  not  hearsay. 
Mr    LfSTEx.   I    .Vi  u.,i  lue  to  see  a  copy  Ot 
i:      We  .^,ive  ::c'   ^ei.:   ai  v  telegrams. 

Mr  Ci-nTi.s  I  d  :.  •  re. All  whether  it  was 
a  'e.egr.i.Ti   .r  a  ^u..-':i. 

Njw.  rerernr.ii  :■  Mr  J.i  .•;-  n  s  statement 
»•  -he  h.t:'-r.i  '  ra.--^  2  ,i...i  at  the  lop  at 
pace  3,  i:  sa'.'s 

'  I'  y:\ir  c-  n-.n"s;"'^  ^.■'.  'I'.ci  rep-  rt  out  and 
this  Conanress  should  e:.a<--  .i  ;  .x  measure 
which  W'>u:d  continue  t  .>  iwrr...-  ■  .t-oxTipt 
corporations  ',<•  exclude  ir  :r.  '..-.:  -r  ■-  .  - 
cc.me  e.-trr.iri.cs  dis'rifcut'"':!  'i-  y-r :  ,■...- 
dends,  rebates,  u-.erjuv.ut";.-.-  .:..  -.'.y- 
ments,  et  reteri  f  :*''-':.\  -■"  ■'er^  ."_>  net 
effect  W'.iUld  b*"  zerc;.  I:  w.  U:d  'v  .'.  more 
than  a  meau :::>:; ess  g-^sture  •*  r.ijh  would 
bnni<  little  or  v.o  .tddr. i.  ii.i.  ;:'..■:  me  to  the 
Treasury  "»nd  w..  uld  mr.»:i  a  ci  :;":nuatlon  of 
the  bitter  tiih'.  of  the  hus:!-.t«s,<::-.pr-.  n:\d  t.^x- 
payers  oi   this  coun:;'V  ;    r  t.i.x  y.:^-    — 

"It  w.-'Uld  be  conin\>iily  rer  t;'..-''"!  'hat 
such  action  was  mtre.y  an  attensp'.  i'  yy  ..':- 
cal  deception  which  would  .jne  r.  r--  ..  :^.'.e'. 
from  the  tax  subsidised  ci-!r.pt>ti"  :.  a.::; 
which  taxpayin.?  business  i»  :i  w  :.»ced.' 
Political  deception  ,in  wh<,:>se  par- ^ 
Mr.  Jackson  I  have  discussed  ::•,.-  :-.  .  ^r 
Here  Is  what  they  have  a^rree^.  I  '*  us  :  .u  :  v 
the  public  leadership 

■You  are  bein«  u.".rair  to  us  TV.  ~  .^  i 
highly  controversial  issue  You  t...-\f 
been  on  It  \  lew  years.  In  the  n:icM;o»  h;  <* 
rural  free  delivery  boxes  hare  t)e*:'.  f.  .  <ievl 
Tou  have  not  balanced  up  the  st.  rv  I:  we 
Republicans  are  going  to  win.  we  ha. e  ■ 
have  the  farm  vote  and  business  v..te  Let  ..^ 
alone  ■ 

I  have  been  told  by  equally  iaH>  r-a:.: 
Democratic   members: 

"We  already  have  the  farm  rote  ~Cc.tr\. 
you  want  tis  to  do  something  to  th.rv;w  it 
away." 

I  think  there  Is  some  political  ImpU^-iv.  -.s 
there,    because,    after   sll.   this   l.>s    a    ;\.::io..l 


.-ou.-..tr7.    sif.    ifA    'h-se    thmtrs  rev'.i.-e    on 

p/>lltical  «eit' ::*■,.?.  -aK '.(.i  '.e  f-v  r>  !,•.  —. 

Mr.  C'""Tti  ^•■  V.  .V  f  •-^\-  in  e*  'cutive  vi- 
sion. XX.  ■■  '^i-'  '  .'  •■  -es  ;r  -.Ms  c  .ir.- 
mlttee  ,» n. 4; -l'-  T'*" '''•'•  ■■'  I  -  ■-•  z  .■.r.s  i  .> 
ark  you  ■•  trtem'  '■'■'■    '-'^  •■-■'  "■'   '  ' 

Wliat     »|ul(Btj''   '.r:f'    1:  .re .  itff.  r, ■'.'■:■;-•,  of 

It --'s   \:.\"'-   <lv    'c:  .  Mr    J..ck- 


■  r.    made. 
..de    as    to 

r..^.'    motir.n 
•  ..it    be   pf.,,1;- 

:'   a   m.,:.oa 

r  m.".*.e<»'> 

lever  heari   '      ;•       Woull 

\:.p  que?:'.on.  .^:r  '■      We  do  not 
■■.-t.:-:z    -..^    '.    r    ;. :.    answer" 
\  'iin  a5iir.5  .'  su   .1  a  motion 
ur  p. T'  o.eni. 

r.Li     May    I    ir-ier  er-.    mysel'' 

O  Conriell       If    I    ur.derstand 

r  .rrec'ly.  that  m  '.un  was  tD 

\^'^.i:i^d  reserves  of    r.-pera'ives. 

There     ■^fm     anr   her    motion 

u      fcdi^ld    to   '.ax   the   ur.   IKxated   re- 

'•s     :'   cQ  5:  f  r.i ■  1  ves 

.*.    n    hid    ra-ried,    would 
y'...r    pr';,.o*em  ' 
N 

:  ..s  -he  c.-itec    -y  that  15  In 
1 :  5,1  ys  1:    in",   ur.  t^  t.j  ap- 
i.s  :na:  z\z:.:' 
'.      I  :.".ir.k  50,      i:~    ;-ter  w^rda, 
-    b^4    -^i'-F' '-'*'*-' hed    n-.ai  y    tLn-.es   fJr 
coi. 
M 
tlon: 

'M^^'J,   fr    '=;.:'?nd   c..>".,p-er.<'-.- ■»?    '~.e   =i: 

l.u<  beer,  ex'ended  t.>:  u:.r?la-£d 
€  leenr.  j-rv:'  ■.  r7 


N    -A      .<    t  ;<  '. 

■■■■■■■  •••'■?  ^> 

.Mr    G  Q'o,  s-f 

Mr   C:$7: 
this  st..-4mi  II 
proxtm  '  '♦It  2 

M-    ;*4k' 

"'      ■-  ■■■'   ^f 

.,..:    ::-i.>e, 

M-     C-.lS7fc. 

T 


buauiess  i  iz^i: : : 

tkHM."      I 

N  •»■    Tjh.aJ  F   -ild  1"*  .1". 
Ir..-   ::■.-    * 
Mr     :  .^T 


r't^-t.-=!     ■  M 


of    -he    <\ 

a,.p,:ert    *- 


Mr 


Mr    L«* 

f :'.  wh.i:  y 
Mr      Ch 


c.>:t»it    re^ej  H  5 
your      p^nii  (C 
L 


m  which  t 

Mr    Cr^ia 

Mr    Ctm' 

Mr    I^T 


: r.ere    w.ij      r.o".,:ier   m: 


:us'.r.es3 


-    "pera'iTe'' 

Will    T   u    rfr>ea*    '^?.• 


in? 


J      to,     irxNr.l    tr.e    CO- 
opf''.':    •■*    C"*    F.'.rr.e    treatmen:    as    was    ex- 

ten-'lf':   :«>  tpi    ':r.re!.-».-ed  bu5ir.e  3   ir.ccrr.e  cf 
•leerv  <%-t".  Jv  ineTitutlons  " 

M-     OtToti  Til     K\\    The    busi:  ,p*!S    Inr^-me 


"^vnarr    inst;:ut; 't  .s    h.%3    be*a 

.i\      ir  -imuar  tre.  tmer.t  were 

we  cor.sidered  t     \x  the  in- 

ccrr.e     ;  co^pf r."i:.ves,  the  protle  n  w'oald  be 

solved 

^4   T^.at    wc-.ild    nor    settle    :h! 

Ques"iO;i    of    whe'  r.er    or    not 

T\,i-r.-.r.<^  iiiirt^nds  sho^uld  b*  •  iJied  ■ 


"Tr.at  u*;  what  I  s-ay    st  depends 
mean  bv  .ncome 

N  ^b-xiv     kr.ew      r     d:d 
Kr.    •*•  ■*!^:ltJk'>e  mciiv^n.s  mean:  \'.  the  time. 
I   d  ■   ■:.  \  k  1<  w   yet.     But   there   is   or.e   that 
;U.:e   ri<  B.  .   that   was   to   'ax    :he   unall-,'>- 
u'    c;N".pera:  1'. es      N   w     is    it 
that    that    wou.cl    not    he    the 
an.<wer'  ,  l|  |hat  rizh: ' 

Mr    O  fToi  t:  tii..  No,  that  wcu-o  not  be  the 
a:-. -wer    >ir, 

Mr  C^i  t^  Ls  It  not  true  -.h.' :  followir.i 
thai  V  ^■\.  (  V'  n  though  it  was  n:  ,de  m  exec- 
utive sf^K  ti  bulleiiai  were  ^ifen  out  and 
tiijsust.i;-.^    r:  .s   given    to  some   o;    y:-ur   sut 


&sue  bulletins  whi.  h  in  sub- 
mply  thai  a  si^iuticn  to  the 
ax  proiEram  was  ffere«l  and 
rs   \oted   a»;a;nit  1:.'      Ls   that 


5idi.iries(  t( 
star.oe  pi< 
c.x:  per.itjv* 
certaii". 

2     t   truef        I 

Mr    L^ST  Bf  I  have  not  been  f  illowing  tcu 
cl^.-»ely    I  A 


:  sret 

the    point. 

vou 

want    to 

r  or  not  we 

sent 

out  a 

buUetm 

.  was  slated. 

Is  that  the  pouiw 

.    Yes. 

,  Yes. 

we  ser 

.t  out 

a  bu 

tletia. 

l.!r    CrETTs,   Even   t.hou.^h  tcut  c-s-ri   :.r:i:-- 


1: .-.  -»  that  :t  amou 


zez: 


li 


.:  r:«ht? 


v.:    Lts 


I  hare  r. -.-t  followed   tr^  re:jO- 


-V-     CvrT-.i    But    y-ru    ser :   t;.ut    a   tul.etir. 

r  V- 

.•.>-        ,t-~.. 3  »  ti.JS.  -      k     U't—     k^-ij  ^     -J...1;*  *  C^     Jl     '^- J" ^  *       ..-■.      .  *.»Sr  ».,j. 

?.!:    LjL-rrrs    W?  d:<i  r.*^-   t^zxt  :^^:  ^l-v  cf 

:.Ir  C -.-ETts  N'r  r.'t-'dT  ■_=  sur.a  — e<;  ;'  .'■.■«• 
L*  ",  ''d.  fc'.;t  I  war.t  t:.  tr.v-w  wltether  t'u 
center. d  that   wa^  a  soiut .:,r.  to  the  prc.-'".lem. 

1'..-  Lx-srri  I  ar:t  r.:t  a  -fth-.-Al  r-.3.r. 
N:.^  ;;  T"?u  W-..1  reid  tr..e  re5.',lut:'ir.  '  t  ?- 
iirs.r.  "he  -r.e  ytj  saj  wtuld  ~-'.."..f  ::  I  shil. 
bf  tl.'-ti  t  J  ar._^wer. 


Mr 


CrTT-:5    The 

■  T  sufcstir.  re 


r.ere 


1  •     T 


'2.:: 


r  ■*  ^i"i*e—  wh*"  *  h '°  T 
■ST'T-  ^ '«r»d  tr  r.-t  15,  '  rr.  i-ed  t"  '.ijc  the  ur.- 
£ll"''i"f^  r^?*rves  c'  C'Ct:j>'*2*:Te-! 

M-'  Lr-eTT2.  That  wtilrl  h-»  .».  p&r;ta'  .^".l"- 
f. ~T.  That  IS  ^^z:  zt  the  p:^:/:-.em,  ;'  y:u 
did  -r.^'.. 

Mr  C't~trT:5  Y^'u  prefer.:  a  pat>e-  "..'.iiaj  ar.d 
t:,u  =.iT  :t5  r.ft  efect  would  't*  zer'- 

y.r  Ljs-rra,  The  reasitr.  :-r  thst  U  '.'t.-- 
th*T  -in  tare  ill  cf  the^^*  res^erres  ar.d  taJce 
all  the  moTiey  and  r.rt  j-et  ut;  r-eserrrs  ir.d 
ther.  turn  back  and  ii5#  ;t  a.«  c^r-fsl,  th^T 
T--.;l.-l  ha -re  th-e  rrc'^y  ;u5T  the  .'yi.rr.e  That 
*.?  ".".«  reader,  we  «at  the  net  w'.'Ul-d  t*  rerc-. 

Wn.le  I  ajrr.  be'"ire  the  m:rr?":b-cr.e  I  irint 
t"  I'.-ir^  it»''Ut  the  telesrrsiTt  When  the 
1  "-:"■'- '^n*  wttr'.'jcldir.r  T.i.x  wis  unrfer  ri:,'- 
.—  ;-=.''.  ■"'ir  ^  ^.<re  ier.:  rut  a  'ele-erftm  ^'.t 
t.-"  ■=  rd  ■  pir.:.,indli:-£'  wis  n":  u.s«-d  We 
=  ,::d  we  h , '^d  the  c"!mmt*te-?  w"iu"'d  n-"" 
r.-m^-T  "he  :.c:t*ritiTe5,  I  wsn"  to  r?t  th.it 
5T  ^:rh* 

Mr  CntTT 5  I  *-  n-'-t  h-.re  -he  rul>-in  -r 
telemm  m  quest.;.,:  n^  11  1  csn  .-ccjtte  ".t,  I 
»  . " .   --  ?•? 

:'■    =     *h-  :.^  y.T   Vern-n  S." : " " " 

?:.•  J*cx5.:v  Vem::r.  Sc-:ot  lj.  -f  *he  frm 
r'  -■-■"■■  ind  Sonuler  Thev  are  en'.p^eyec  ry 
tr.f?  >:.-.-. -na-  Tix  EqualitT  .\i.so'CUitu  :i  t-:  d^ 
•  ^  -     -  -. 

Mr  CTTtiTS  L'  he  the  chief  adm.nistritive 
c^.  o^r   " f  t  ne  i-s&-;''c;at::n '* 

M:    J'.:xj~:>-    Yes    i.i.r. 

Mr   C:"7.T:^    Eut  no^t  su.  emplr-ee' 

Mr      J*cx3,  "N    K"     i-e    is    under    cor.trict 
!Ir    5..----  T. .-;  li-.-h  the  C.-».l..'-rn:,a.  Oc^:    and 
c"her  ^-ate  chajr.ber5  zt  c.'-nnmerre  on  sim.,...4r 
Jch.-    Mr    Svhf.ler.  edit.,:-r  z:  the  Lid^es'  Home 
Jcurn.-..  iiid  Ccuntry  Genil-eniiir..- 

Mr  Ctntris-  Mr  Vernon  3c:tt.  chieJ  £d- 
r.:.:'-.. -""Tit  ;"re  -s-fficer  of  the  NiLiOiiial  Tax 
E.,u-i-.-T  .Vitcc-a-.-on  ci  Cr.:<A£z  :es:.ie<I  .r. 
the  F.-'-yiT^.i  I>»-:ry  case  un  Cn:..^-a  Xrhr  he- 
f'lr^  T.!?  tAX  cvuri  :r.  JanuAry  15-S'.  is  f-1- 
Icw'?      Ke  was  i£i.e<i  tiis  questmen: 

"  Ques-i-^o.  Wul  y:u  imd-lT  tell  nie  hew 
VTTA  15  eiins  tc  serve  •.:.»  sr^embers  un.les5  :: 
c.-ies  cnn^  ,ibcu;  t,he  aicn;r".pl-iihin.e:it  z'  the 
rfn^'.il   .:  f  the  t-i.x  esem prions'' 

.>..niwer  NTE.\  h.\s  the  .dea  and  the  pr.:- 
;t::—  "hat  thi5  cz^r.  he  solved  wiihcu:  any 
>e.i..\t:.Ti  whatever 

"  Que^ticn.  In  what  w-ay' 

•  .in'wer  IT  the  burea-us  c'  Wa.fhlrLrtcr„ 
Tr«'is-ur"  Dep.arrment  notJkhly,  folic  w-.r_i; 
seme  basic  dev-lsions  made  by  the  courts., 
w-uld  interpret  the  rulvna-*  in  *  di'erent 
lizht  th-»n  :iiey  presently  are  Tr.AKlt.  there 
wou-ld  be  no  need  whatever  tir  lensiatioc 

"Question.  There  wo-uid  be  a  neeil  for 
change  In  "he  Tre^s^ury's  rulin^rs  amd  oo'urt 
Geci5-ion5,  LS  that  not  t-rue' 

".\r.5wer  Ho  no  chan.~e  in  crurt.  decision*, 
no  fhar.ie  whaterer  :r  -:T'*art  d-^cis-t-i^s 

"Questi.^r:  When  a  ch^,a2e  m  the  trter- 
pretition  ^S  those  decisions  by  the  e.iectmTe 
agency  of  the  Ocvwrimenf 

"Answer  The  Trea*i:-~  De^srtnaent  tr- 
morrow    f-or   tjcth   «."-?n-'~'    snd    n'rr.-exemct. 


S^  VU— App 


-A. 3 


t.?x-€x?mpt  fr.  t'pr tsT'iS"? 3 ,  rti' 
ec^ui.iJty   Witiiaut    z:.t   5m; 


yrlzzz  i'>3u:  t£.x 
■    ri^,-?    .-"f  If— .^- 


U  thAt  stii:  the  pc^siti'n  ;.f  y-vur  s.i:5':c..i- 
tr.n"* 

Mr.  Lr-^TEs.  r>r  Ssix-r.  will  .^nsiiri-r  th.at  ;' 
y:-u  pleAie,  Kr    C-.ir:is, 

Dr  S*.x:*i^.  I  c.ar.n:*t  .»'!-'is-jr  -:u,r  "-ie=.ti""n 
sn»e-:.f.,c,i.l.T  .^.r  ^j£<au--e  I  6z  i.:t  ».;.'*■  t^iii 
the  pre^en*  T»"-«i".'.'.""r.  '-f  th*  ."~%?»"»ri.». ". i." n  I5  m 
reT-Bifc  to  anyt-nmi: 

In  reeird  •■;■.  wha-  Mr  S-ri".*-  1?  try.nr  t-  ^,et 
?"'"""'i-^3,  he  1?  n't  c^TTe'Ct  IC^)  tr^TC":Fnt  T^. ^ 
Ti'fiiu"  c:.^.d  • ',.rn  ..-rr :v3r  r"'"er?-e  .'-.<;^lf  .:»n 
Its  niimo  ;n  rf-par-d  to,  re^^-rT?:  -f  tl-j*  ei- 
empt  c'»:"P"e-T;v»-«  ar.d  •r::uld  ruh;-;-:';  t :.  t..:.-.,.-.- 
t.'n  a  rre?.*  desl  ;:f  the  ino:.m.?  'f  ■----r.pt 
c  :-■■  ppritiTe?   whi'h   ncx  e^c:  re   t.s-it;.::Oi 

Cn  "'■»  : '.her  h.^rd  th?  Tt'^ajU-r' ".=  r-;.ir..i"s 
-"".:. d  n:t  nfi-tr:v  settisn  "11  «ul>5«-rt;-n  12 
'  ■  *'"!.-  Flev^-.u*  C''*tie  Then*  ^t.l'  '^oild  ^* 
«*.3'u::rT  fienr.:o;-r.j  f:r  r,:  proT:rn.a:«ly  SO 
perc-ent    ::f   th»   n-...iritt.r..g   c  x.p«?rJt.^e!. 

On  the  cth»r  hand,  all  »-,:  are  c::ns. un:.?r 
c-»:p.erit;~es  and  all  n:t  rtat'-.tcry  exerr-pt  cz— 
op-era t.ve;  c:ould  be  s-j, h;£<-^ed  t.i  t^.s  toimcj-- 
r^w  t.y  -he  Tr-?'&.suTy"s  rulin-  wi*ch  ~eian.-> 
that  at  l?-a.s.t  ;«1  ;*r;,eni  of  'he  -.r.-C per.- 1.. -.-•■'« 
In  n'umhier  c:uld  tse  coverfd  under  tn*  pres- 
ent o.trpjrste  tii  a.nd  ty  Tri-jkrury's  ruling  a 
5uhs.",in-iai  ta.x  r-ould  be  ler-i.-rf  cr.  thc^e  tfu: 
£.-f  e^en  n-w  st-itutory  excerr.  under  .=e-:tica 
111     f^ubse-rticT.    12- 

Jlr  C"t-m3  I  underrund  the  T-*.iiu,r7  h.i.3 
pretty  brroi^j  autho-r.tT  Vi'hat  I  wi^.n*  to.. 
kn:w  :=  wre-h-er  th">t  1-  :'r.e  z^'^:":'-  :f  the 
N.i":onal  Ti-X  E<iu.al..tT  .^.t-sx:  i:.:.i.  now. 
That  Ta..e  thetr  c:.i-.t;'jn  ih-oo :  a  y^r  i:o 

ilr    Li:,3m    ILr    Ctrtrrns.  t.hit   q rues:. on  hA3 
nr-er    t"?en    disc:o.s..=*d    h*for  •    t.he    e.;eo-iti'. s 
CO mrn:tt..?e       C'~     t''-eit.i.on    ,3    v.mo.lv    thxs 
.*.ll  Tre  w?.nt  is  ta.r  equa..:o    tinit  _-  all    t.he 
s--~ne   ':3.ji'*5   "  h.E  t    -fr.  *r   ft.'l.'os   r-.iv, 

M-  Crr-ro?  I  •hmi  we  ire  entitled  to 
fcn:*-  Yfur  rhitf  ad.mn.i.s-r-.it:ve  z^*z  gr.iea 
:n: "  ccurt  and  5.27=  "'Otir  idea  and  pr:'CTirr. 
1=  th\t  ■»'•  nco.  h-:nr  th-j?  iD-i-Jt  wr.h:ut  & 
smre  p;.?-re  cf  legislation. "* 

N:w   -hit  ~X£  y:-ur  p>:"<s.it;o:'.  'n  Janua,ry  2S. 

Mn  LitsTTa  L^-  n:e  >..'.y  tha*  w.vs  the  st .i te- 
rn.--n'  .\j  t.:'  wr.e-.,r.«r  cr  no-t  his  5t.i figment 
h.id  tfT^n  .tpprove^d  m  advance  I  have  no 
kn'-wle<i£e  cf  that  beir.^  s.y.pr:T'ed  hy  tine 
e■;^:ut.'^e  co-^mm-ttee.  but  :t  wo-uld  cure  a. 
lirre  percent  of  it  'Gjcause  it  w:uld  taJce 
m  tn:s  much  d-'C-ussed  pa'r.-.nare  d;-'-.dend. 
The  Tre-a5-.iry'i  r.:linz  bv  ito,*lf  w:-uld  r.:t 
rlfsr  up  t.h?  ntAfer.  li  t,hat  15  m  th^?  ' .m  a? 
I  undfr;- ind  :*  is  In  r-.her  w:rd=,  the 
Tr^.sur"^  :"':uli  n:"  rh-^npe  the  laT 

The  reas»:n  w«  are  beiore  t:u  tcfday  Is  to 
t5k  y-'ti  to  50  rhanire  t.he  law  inat  the  r."*i-- 
iirr  will  hav^  t.:  rrvate  rjch  %  chanpe  .n  1:  = 
r*-.lini?  We  iz  net  :.hink  the  Trets",..—  .3 
roirig  t.o  do  :t  unless  y~:u  tell  them  tc  dc  it.. 
That  Is  the  re-as-on  we  are  here  touuy 

Mr  Cttths  Wis  :,hat  yo.ur  p-os-itiOin  cn 
Janu-iry  2«    liSC 

Mr  LESTT2  Tnat  was  a  stjitement  zi  Mr. 
Scott-  I  wc'uld  5i.y  thu5,  that  the  ejcecutive 
com.m.ittee  h-id  never  ».pprc:Ted  th-it  state- 
ment AS  bem?  our  entire  pcisit-ion..  In  other 
wox^is-  we  wsnted  entire  e^jtraiity  and  tha: 
wcu'd  net  bnnj?  abf-ut  entire  equai-ty,  I 
think  Mr.  Seott  me-snt  thai,  it  would  cirre 
mijch  zt  it-  I  dC'  not  think  jzu  cn\ild  say 
It  would  be  VX  perrent  because  the  exeaip- 
iicn  is  set  up  by  lax  and  certainly  th.e  Treas- 
tirs'  cDuld  no?  d»?  thuit,. 

Mr,  Ctnrrss-  Dc  yea  dlscwn  Mr.  Scott's 
smtemeni' 

Mr.  LiSTsm.  We  Jo  not  disown  :t  entirely. 
We  SAT  perhaps  he  was  misunderstood  oc 
maybe  the  stecographer  did  not  eet  it  dcwn 
right,  or  fiaayt^  he  did  not  understand  the 
q'jestfen.  Tou  knew,  y«au  can  take  one  HttLe 
sentence  our  -of  a  statement  and  §et  a.n  en- 
t»reiy   oiSere-nt   meaning  a;   different   timi-i. 


"S-'t  ;>r;n?  th^'-f  and  rvjt  bsTtar  rrsd  the  rf-iie. 
I  itn.r-s-  ncthmp  r.bout  h^»  IS'ienHorji  or  th* 

qiK^'ticns  >.i-iine  tip  to  i«. 

We    £.11    trjcw    tlnst    the    TreTs.r'Jr!'    nnnc'? 


ch-a.-^ce   \h*   ?aw.     We  do  kiic-rw 


if  ffsey 


r ;-i?.nt;ed  their  Jr.terprf»taiioE  with  referencif 
t*c>  the  p.>t,r^c.n.iE*  dividesida,  then  s  laxfe  pan. 
of  :t  w-',_'Uld  be  cured 

Mr  Cc-TTCs  Well.  I  stm  wC'Uld  3ike  to  knc»w 
Theth^er  zjt  not  that  was  rcmr  pamittem.  or 
we    he    s'-Ttr-e    it    Ics-    soaie   other    pt,jrp,3ie'' 

Mr  J«,cKsr..j».  It  w-yjld  be  pi-rftty  hard  far 
us  'c,  -.^,,;  whst  Mr,  £*:x>tt  wa.f  ihinkmc. 

Mr.  r-r«"5  Re  is  fhe  chJrl  adinins.F:.ratJvr 
cSrer  ffx  vcur  sssocisstcr;' 

Mr  Lrsm  Let  c*  as«tiiae  fcr  the  sake  f' 
^-■r'.T.n  u..m»e  that  Jhat  w,a»  h.l«  poeltic's. 
Cs'Uld    w .-    Ts'A    change    cut    pc.«:tic-n    in    111 

Mr,    Ctrrrtis.  I   have    r.o   objection    to   yo^rr' 

ch.,ii.nvin  ?  yo-.,ir  possticn.  I  am  trTirj,*^  tc  asi: 
T.3U  if  yc'j  d:c 

Mr  LEms,  I  ctsnnot  sn^wer  that,  BiK  11 
c^n  tell  t,:ju  thii?  that  c/ur  p»,:»;tio;,n  la  new 
%err  f.mjple  t^s  eq-uaiiry  is  all  we  want- 
Mr  CzTTJS  Mr,  Lester  <tld  yo-j  ever  accissfs 
th,M  cc-n,!n.itT,#e  cf  a  fraud"' 

Mr,   Lr-rm,   No-,  sir 

Mr  Cmrrs  I  hare  a  letter  which  tppeari 
to;  'oe  a  ph,ctoi«taiif  copy,  d-ited  July  3.  1950. 
sime'd  bv  G   M   Lester- 

*C'^..mittee  hill  H  R  8920,  then  ittrreasecl 
t&ii-j  dc  pr-esentiy  tja.x«l  corp«:;e~3t!'tTis  to  pFr>- 
duo-  -.-  revenue  est,im.(ited  kt  t433  !l»0.,©yj. 
Tr.':s  15  Sk  front  and  a  fraud  "' 

Mr  L«sm.  That  ts  net  scciRtn?  the  oem- 
m.ttee  Tna-  mea,r^  th.%1  the  bilJ  is  not  at 
all  what  we-  ha,^  ;a  mind,  wha:  \.t  need, 

Mr  Crms  Did  yo«r  s«<C)ei^t,i©G  engage 
In  pci.inics  :n  the  l^st  cam^xasfn' 


Kir 

any   spot    annc-uncementj; 


Mr.  LEStna..  Kc 

Mr,    CrxTTS,   By 
Z'Z  r-idi-  sna-ior..*"* 

Mr.  Ljestts  Nc  sir:  isr>  any  rsmpiifn,. 
We  h-ATe  s>-;t  announcewien**  cn  the  radio 
n-'w  wi'h  ref?~e-:rw»  to  this  mi."-«"!ton 

Mr.   Cnrns.    But    yo'j   had   n-cne   last   fal,**' 

Mr   LrsTEX-  ?fo  »i,r 

Mr  C— rrrs.  N.>ne  pa*d  by  t.he  Kstiona!  T»i 
Fc;u.-1:'-  .*.».S43ctsE,lon' 

M-  LBSTtEi  Ko.  sir:  we  do  rxst  hS'Te  encx^ 
mor^ey 

Mr  Cmrrrs,  If  s  radio  stattcn  made  an 
annctircensent.  "This  is  a  po*.,itK»!  an,nou'nre- 
nsec*."  and  proceeded  with  scasie  mstertal 
sbC'U-  t*,\:ne  cooperatiivs.  and  a  responsible 
rsdi-c  staticn  s„how*  me  s.k  order  h!-an,lc  and 
fays  It  w-as  rydered  and  paid  for  hr  the  Na- 
ticaxsl  Tai  Equality  Aaaoeiatioc,.  yoa  would 
SAT  th.^t  was  an  errcr^ 

Mr.  Lssna-  I  ceriainJy  would,  sir,  because 
all  .of  tha*  coarirs  thrc-o^h  t,he  exerutfee  ecm- 
mittee,  r>f  which  I  aai  orie.  and  W9  do  not 
issue  checks  f-^r  that  The  r»d.lo  statl-on  may 
h,aTe  easily  been  cotift»ed  with  some  otiier 
frrciup 

M-  JhC-KS'^s  It  wctiM  hare  beer.  «Q  right 
tf  they  had.  We  would  have  had  bo  o*>- 
jectioa. 

Mr  LfisTEa.  May  I  say  caie  thir!.g  In  all  good 
sfKnt' 

Mr.  Clkis    Tes, 

Mr  LssTsa.  These  are  a  lot  of  things  you 
say  the  radio  station  told  you.  or  sonneone 
else.  We  do  not  see  the  order:  we  do  not  see 
this  or  t-hat.  That  is  a  little  far-fetched. 
really - 

Mr  Ctrvns.  5c.  I  am  not  accustn^  you.  I 
am  just  asking  jou. 

Mr.  iJEsm.  Th^-e  is  a  dlifere^ioe  betawaai 
acctisaticn  and  a  queatlosi.  ts  thera  not? 

Mr.  Ci3Tts.  *  *  *  I  cMxiajit  uzutentaad 
your  pcEitlon.  Tou  come  in  here  today  amd 
you  say  that  to  tax  tha  unanorated 
would  amount  to  aero.  Leaa  tban 
ago  ycu  tned  to  conduct  a  purge  on  tlia 
basts  of  that  reiry  fact. 

Mr.  Ltarta.  When  we  say  anwunt  to  ano, 
WT  ha-e  in  mind  as  far  as  bringing  aboot 
tax  equality  between  the  two  bualiieaiaa. 
We  dc  not  mean  it  \:iuuld  be  aero  as  far  aa 
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Um  oooptfU^nm  w«  roocwued.  or  the  Inter- 
n«i  Rtvrau*.  W«  aEM^n  ii  *ouid  b«  ECi-o  ai 
tar  M  puiuau  u»  la  *  compaUUvc  ttAl* 

Mr.  i»cmmom.  W«  vr«r«  •c^ecui^  wttb  tbos* 
Vbo  My  tlMT*  k>  oo  pMl  tn  tb«i)  tbar  hlli*  ' 
Mr.  Omn.  U  Umt*  anyUun«  clar  in  foui' 
BtMMBcat  Uk«i  itoM  not  me&n  what  It  Mym? 
Mr  Lssm.  Mr  Crrms.  our  poslUoo  today 
to  tlito:  «•  f«A  liMt  U  u  tlw  duty  o(  ihiM 
cumiBitt**  to  pMB  suclt  l«fUl*t»on  m  M  oeces- 
la/y  *JDd  to  IBKU*  sucb  uutructioiM  aa  ar« 
nirfT  to  Uw  Intarnai  Rcvaaua  to  bring 
aCxTut  full  t*i  aipiaUty 

Mr.  Conm.  I  itMKl  what  your  etxitt  »d- 
mmutratJvt  oAoar  MUd  vaa  your  pto^nm 
on  Mauarf  M,  IMO.  The  tubataoc*  of  it 
waa  tltat  Um  Ttvaaury  Dtpartmetit  tanxicTow 
fur  both  tax-«BHBpt  and  non-tax-^xempC 
cntffrprtaaa  can  l>rlnc  about  tax  aquaiuy 
VitiiotU  ocM  pUei  of  tcflalatlOQ. 

Ha*«  you  nar  fumiabad  any  ada  In  any 
cevspapcn  or  prvparad  ada  (or  otikcr  peopla 
to  puhliah  tftat  UUomMd  Um  pubtic  of  Uiat 
imcll 

Ctnna.  tJba  refareoee  you 
■  la  qucstkm  waa  tn  1M3 
or  1M4.  It  waa  aa  antlraly  different  attiia- 
Uon. 

Mr.  Cmna.  ThJm  tcatlmooy  wim  gittu  on 
January  M.  19M. 

Hr.  Lnm.  That  bad  rcfarvnee  to  do  with 
ua  dMtuetlon  tbM  vaa  mada  In  IMS. 

Mr.  Cona.  I  am  not  raiainc  any  quaatton 
on  thiit. 

Mr.  Lamnm.  Our  poattkHi  to  today  that  w« 
voukl  Uka  to  aaa  thto  eooamlttee  paat  what- 
avar  toftolatton  to  aaoaaaary  ao  that  tba  In- 
umal  Eavanua  tatcrpracation  azMl  tlM  tow, 
and  avarythlBC.  *1U  tartac  aboot  tax  aquaUty. 
Mr.  CcsTja.  WUl  you  aacwar  ray  quaatkn: 
Bar*  you  tTcr  praparad  any  ada  and  boufbt 
ruU-paga  ada  la  daily  B«w«paper«  and  other 
thtnfi  that  ooat  a  k>t  of  mooeyf 
Taa.  air. 

IMUac  the  public  what  Mr. 
Scott  Mt4  «■>  four  procramr 

Ifr.  Lbhml  X  do  not  know.  I  would  have 
to  M*  that  to  i«fk«ah  my  mamory.  Wc  put 
lo«a  otf  a*  hi  the  pepna.  It  would  be  tm- 
pnthie  to  ragtamber  the  dataUa. 

1*.  OOBBB.  n  pott  tn  any  way  have  in- 
fonaetf  the  ptitolle  throa(h  ada  in  newipapan 

he  aolvad  by  the 
•ay  toctolatka.  I  want  you 
to  aaad  It  to  the  eoBmlttea  and  ve  wui  aae 
tf  vaeMifM  It  l^o  the  reeofd. 

We  Bhall  be  glad  to  do  ao.  air. 

M  the  laeoMe  of 

Ite  IqtiaUtT  Aeeortatton  laet 


laatl- 


To«i  are  a  tas' 
to  that  richtt 

We  thtefc  eo.  yea. 

Tou  are  ao  ratad  by  the 


BUttae. 


aa     We   are   Ilka 
tkma.  buUdlng  and 
TMCA'a. 

Ttt*  Damocratlc  Natloual 
CXO-rAC.  poutleat  bopat 
Tea.  air. 
That  to  alL 


thanT 


Mr  Rrm  Pe"*  ta  testlr-.-nv  cfT^rcd  b^f-  r- 
ta-  c  mrjr.irr  in  10-  7,  .v^vmb-r,  b,  Mr. 
i'i-Cn    »,    :  rr'ld':.'     a  ;i   '    .«.■  '.:r  •  ; 

'You  ha/e  f:^  n  pre«!i  isl>  inf' r-nrcl  the 
STLA  1-1  dev,:)t«^  s.-'.c  y  *  ro'c'i:  ■■.  •^-,:!  jkIu- 
cationai  acuv.iies  duU  rij  a  v:uti'-ir.  trry.n  t^e 
Ijrr.itatl'ins  .-*rp  p^.-m;ved  tr.hrt  by  ihf  a^so- 
c^uun  &  cnarter  ^r  Ly  vutc  i  .ti  board  oi 
ciireciiJTS  " 

Now.  tben.  h<  w  mu<:h  m:;ney  tlid  you  ff  !- 
lect  up  to  the  Mm-"  y  \i  '•hani^ecl  tnat  char- 
ter  {rem   ti.e    busii»*«iin*'r. ' 

Mr.  JACKsax  I  do  :-!-.i  tiiuw.  I  cJu  :i.-i 
have  the  bcok-s  here 

Mr.  Rkxd  In  i^Lher  w:,rilj.  tii  .o«  pf,;>.p 
were  led  lo  beUeve  by  yuu.-  i^r/aabuit. r.ij  -.;„■„ 
liiey  CGUld  laXe  a  '.ax  detl'Jci;on  iritu  tr^iss 
Inrcme.  la  tba:  rl^ht.  beciiai>e  ycsi  were  j^ur-'- 
ly  a  research  organization'' 

Mr.  Jackson  We  have  not  cit.;b€raie.y 
mUled  anybcxly 

Mr.  RZTO.  Of   cours*  ni^t 


M- 


Thank  you   very   much.     L^t    t.he 


.er..ui 


Revenue  txsllectrjr  150  bark  cv«>r  thL-<  lis:  f 
contributors  for  all  the  years  up  :<  134J 
when  the  charter  waa  amended  TTiere  U  a 
lot  at  revenue  loat  to  the  Govern  me  :.t. 

The  CRAitMAn    Mr.  Boccs 

Mr  Boocs  Mr  Jackson  who  Is  the  member 
of  your  orfaniaatlcn  that  has  acces.<!  tr  the 
way  the  membeni  of  the  committee  v:te  in 
exe<rutlT«  leralon? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  Itno"*-.  I  do  not 
recall  any  former  balloting,  if  that  U  what 
you  m«an.  Usually  there  Is  a  mcttcn  and 
somebody  seconds  it.  If  that  is  what  ycu 
mean. 

Mr  Boccs.  Will  you  repeat  the  answer"'  I 
did  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Jackson  Let  me  see  if  I  got  your  ques- 
tion. Tcm  were  trying  to  And  out  who  h.u 
the  records  of  motions  made  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Boccs.  No.  My  question  was.  Whu  is 
the  member  of  your  organization  that  ha.s 
aeceaa  to  how  the  members  cf  the  Way«  and 
Means  Committee  vote  In  executive  session? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
has. 

Mr.  Boccs.  Let  me  ask  you  another  ques- 
tion. Do  you  know  how  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  vote  Ln  execu- 
tive aaaaion? 

Mr.  Jackson    I  do  not,  no. 

Mr.  BOQOs.  Would  you  say  that  any  mem- 
ber of  your  group  bad  reliable  Infarmatiuu 
on  how  any  members  of  this  commltiee 
Totea  tn  executive  session? 

Mr.  JacKaoN  I  would  not  know.  I  could 
not  answer  that.  I  do  not  know  whai  other 
people  do.  I  certainly  am  not  Interested  la 
that. 

Mr.  Boooa.  Would  you  approve  of  a  pro- 
gram where,  without  having  any  Informaiioa 
and  without  knowing  how  tlv  members  of 
thto  committee  voted  in  executive  a^s&ion. 
soma  one  of  your  suboldlary  groups  pro- 
ceeded to  circularize  thouiianda  of  people 
telling  them  how  members  were  supposed 
to  have  voted? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  the  case  of  my  own  or- 
gaalaatlao.  I  would  consider  that  very  serl- 
oualy  bafora  I  did  It.  I  do  not  know  what 
ytm  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Boooa  Would  you  consider  It  ethical? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  still  do  nut  get  what  yuu 
•re  driving  at.  Tou  say  you  fellows  voted 
aecretly  and  somebody  on  the  ouUkle  found 
out? 

Mr.  Booea.  Now.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
the  Louisiana  Tax  Equality  Aaaoclallcn.  Inc. 
Poet  OAce  Box  1&36.  Baton  Rouge.  La..  £iecr«- 
tary-Traasurer  Allen  L.  Smith  Dtd  you  ever 
haar  of  Mr   Allen  L   Smith  > 

Mr.  JacKBoir    I  never  did.  no. 

Mr.  LaenoL  I  know  Mr.  Smith. 

ICr.  Boaoe.  What  coonecUon  is  there  be> 
tween  the  Louisiana  Tax  Kquallty  As«.icia- 
tkxn.  Inc..  and  the  National  Tax  E.4uality 
Aaeoclatloof 


iTtcer     They  arr  sepa- 


;m<*8 


-r? 


tf--     ■    ■! 
•  f-      < 

b  .      • 

\f'    ■  : 
th.       . 
tain   on 
thine  !'ke  that 

M 


Thry  have  at 
tnkn  i;.s 
WT^atfjc  .".d   nt  "crvlces    d.; 

^r^ 

Wi  p4t.  out  bulletins  11k-- 

efp.  >haw  1  here,     Ttcy  may  ob- 

h'lr.dr^foi     five   thousand,   some- 


!:oGGs    Th^sfl(  af  e  all  the  services  they 


M: 


TT.' 
I     • 

m. 


I  ?tKT7^?      -\lj, 

I   .-.■•p.ira'e   ^.t 

rvr   thfv   ;^e 

LOOGS     Ju^t 

r.^  'h.-it  M<. 
i.i  they  wefe 
.►•fti.in    i.s   ths 

r;     Shortljll 
.i!  lp'"er  "Jhtcl: 
i:u'  iliujtratjol 
:-,»■.     hL*     t* 


^.it  'ype;  yes,  sir.    They 
Mr.   BocGS.     Th?y   do 

'   the   reci>rd,   on   these 

Ti.s  was  'alking  about, 

l%red  by  Mr.  Camp      My 

voted  fcr  Mr.   Camps 

after.  I  received  a  copy 

my  Judgment  la  really 

c  r  Mr.  Carnegie's  idea  in 

ke    enemies    and    lose 


T^.>  l,-*ier  go^s 
li.iormed  that  I|  r 
to  the  way  I  re^H 

V   'p  -va.s  riKair.stit 
n.L-ri  <iiid  t.npay^r; 


to  say   that   they   are 
Just  exactly  contrary 
id  vote,  and  that  that 
nterest  of  the  business- 
my  district  and  that  I 
ri  be  held  ^trfctfy  accountable  for  il. 
^.ix..i(esmaii  fir    h    Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitu-e  says  the  pri  m  3t  action  Is  only  lenta- 
ive  .ind  tiiat  thf  4  ii  imlttee  may  yet  return 
of  full  taxation  of  co- 
jperaT.es.      Th*-efci  e   it   Is   Important   that 
vou   rt^glster   yov|r     ir  )test  lmme<iiately   with 
Write  wire,  phcne  him. 
the  New  House  OfBce 
D.   C  • 
;lthat  kind  of  communl- 


Con^res&mau  Bctxt  . 
He  can   t)e  reacl|ed   1 
Building.   Washltigfo  1 
I>    yuu  appru^ 

caii<;f. :'  1 

Mr    LxsTXK.  I  pn[ 


a  letter  like  thal(  u:  il  se  I  knew  exactly  where 


I 


d    Mr    Bocjcs 


M:    Boccs.   Tljat 


a  queotion  at  tt^s 
Did    I    underdtaAd 


B<x;c,.s  is  referri 

.Mr    Le»te« 

Mr    Cr-BTTS. 

Mr    LasTsa. 
do  with   that. 

Mr    Curns    ^o\ 
letter  with  the  tou  M 


graphint;  appeased  li 
Mr    Lasm    1;  d 


re  would  not  send  out 


h«ve  "inything 
have  their  o 
S'Hirce   of  info; 

Mr      Cnrrra 
transmitted,     t 
Equality   Assocli 

Mr     Lxsm 
ab».iut. 

Mr    Crsra    l^a;    1 

Mr    LssTTS    li  11 
the    knowledge  lol 

Mr     CfXTis.  1  (  3 
Identical    langmg 
originating  Ln  a^vi 


i 


they 


iac*e 


We  do  not  know  where 
Mr  c>mith  got  i|ls|l4formatlon,  or  anything 
el,sf 

all,  Mr    Chairman. 

•  • 

Mr   CiTims    I  ^h4i4<l  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lester 
nt. 

you  to  say  that  the 
N.r.i  r.al  Tax  l^i^llty  Association  did  not 
know  anything  ;al  D  It  that  letter  that   Mr. 


Pl  - 

lid  not? 
e  11  I  not  have  anything  to 


Ices   It   happen   that   a 
Identical  language,  the 


same  sentence  s^n^fure.  and  the  same  para- 

a  number  of  States? 

30t  know.     We  do   not 

nth  these  States.    Tbey 

o  ganlaaMon.    their    own 

and  everything  else. 

Information    was    not 

by    the    National    Tax 

hat   I    know   anything 


as,  It  was  done  without 
t  le   association. 
not   see   bow   the   same 
;sn   appear   in    a   letter 
Statea.  several  different 
States,   and   ba^  4*4'   more   or   leas  simul- 
taneously. 

Mr.   LasTsa.  ^  ■fe  sorry.  I  cannot  answer 
thiit 

Mr.   CutTts 
y-  vir   staff  If  vol 

Mr.  LasTsa.  Vie 
Y,  u  see,  Mr,  Cfa#a 
cwu  a«sociatiuj^ 
sociated  Biiain 
»i  dated   Busji 
£..aie    aucciaiifcn 
v.ua  Uie  Nat.o.i£ 


you  would  inquire  oX 


ma  iw  of  anybody. 

I(|  not  have  them  all  bare. 

theoe  Stataa  have  their 

in|>wn  as  the  Natla;^nal  Aa< 

and  the  National  Aa- 

1  la  oompoaert  of  theaa 

It    baa    nothing    to   do 

'  ax  BquUity  Aaecciaftom 
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Mr  Cnrns.  I  understand,  but  how  did  it 
happen  that  those  letters  would  all  be  iden- 
tical'' Did  or  did  not  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  prepare  copies  and  send 

them  out  to  all  the  States' 
Mr,  Lestes.  No.  sir;  it  did  not. 
Mr    CniTis    It  did  not? 
Mr   Le-steb    No.  sir.     I  am  speaking  for  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association.     No.  air: 
thev  did  not. 
Mr    Ctthtis    Or  no  employee? 
Mr,  Le^tts    No,  sir;  no  employee. 
Mr    Ct-RTTS    Or  no  public  relations  counsel 
tha*  y-u  had  hired'' 

Mr'  Lester  I  cannot  answer  that  becau-se 
I  do  no*  know  what  the  counsel  that  ■a-e 
have  hired  do.  They  were  working  for 
ether  folks  .as  well  as  us. 

Mr,  Curtis.  Now,  I  have  a  telegram  that  I 
referred  to  a  while  ago.  I  find  I  was  In  error. 
The  W';rd  was  net  -panhandling"  :t  was 
■•pandering  "  This  is  the  telegram  to  the 
Hon"-able  Robert  L  DorcHTCV  dated  May 
17.  1950  It  has  this  sentence  -Failure  to  tax 
cooperatives  and  include  them  under  the 
voting  provisions  will  prcre  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  your  ccmmlttee  and  the 
administration  are  pandering  the  coopera- 
tives' leadership  at  the  expense  of  ^he  small- 
business  men  and  taxpayers  " 

It  IS  sisned  Gamer  M    Lester,  president 
Mr   LxsTER.  W'e  felt  that  way  about  it.  Mr. 
Cr-rns      We  have  put  up  a  very  strong  plea 
for  tax  equality, 

Mr   Cr-RTis,  What  does  pandering  mean? 
Mr   Leeteb.  We  can  lix:k  It  up. 
Mr    CtTTTTs.  Ycu  did  send  it> 
Mr   Lester    Yes.    That  h.id  to  do  with  the 
10  percent   withholding  tax 

Mr  Ctrtis,  I  do  not  care  what  ::  had 
reference  to.  I  kind  of  resent  its  going  to 
the  chairman  of  this  committee,  one  of  the 
pillars  :'f  this  Republic.  I  would  not  :are 
if  It  had  been  sent  to  me. 

■  «  •  •  • 

Mr  CrRTis  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
read  .r.tc  the  record  the  definition  of  pan- 
ceri-g 

-.\  20-between  in  love  intrigues,   a  pimp.** 
Mr    LrsTTX.  Is  that  all  the  definition? 
Mr    Cmns    No.  there  is  some  more 
Mr    Lestxx.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
better  to  read  :t  ail? 

Mr.  Ct:^Tis.  Ail  right.  I  wiii  read  it  all. 
Here  is  the  other  one:  "A  minister  to  the 
e^il  passions  of  others  " 

Mr  LESTER-  Let  us  get  to  the  verb,  m.ay 
u>=    pleise '' 

Mr    Ct-RTis    Verb    transitive: 
•T:   play  the   pander  f :r  ' — \-erb  intransi- 
tive 

"Tc  act  the  part  of  a  pander  " 
Mr    Lestib.  That  is  a  pretty  good  word,  is 
it  r.ci' 

Mr  Cnms.  No.  gentlemen.  I  think  that  if 
you  '^•ere  honest,  you  would  give  this  money 
beck  tc  these  businessmen  whose  leg  you  are 
pulling  month  after  month  and  let  them 
come  m  here  themselves.  I  have  respect  tor 
them      I  want  them  to  have  a  fair  deal 

Mr  Lestes.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied.  Mr. 
Ct.-x  ns 

Mr   CvRTTs.  I  am  not  so  stire  about  that. 
Mr  Lester.  I  hope  if  they  should  come  they 
X-..1    nrt    be    acctised    of    being    suckers    and 
r.i;s'"t?ers   and   a   lying   bunch  of   crganiza- 
t;,,'T.« 

M-    CtrsTis   1  do  not  think  they  have  be».*n. 
Mr   Lester    We  have     The  record  will  show 
we  have  been  accused  of  that. 

Mr  CcRTis-  I  think  that  record  was  after 
these  things  to  wluch  I  have  called  your 
attention, 

Mr  Letter.  No.  sir;  that  statement  waa 
m3de  yesterday  before  we  ever  had  any  wit- 
nessec:  on  the  stand. 

Mr  O-RTis  Yes.  but  this  teJesram  I  read 
wai  dr. ted  last  year  Yv)u  are  the  one*  who 
start. 4  this  name  calling.    As  I  say.  you  can 


call  me  anything  you  want;  I  do  not  particu- 
larly care,  but  I  resent  it  in  a  telegram  to  our 
chairman. 

The  Chairman    Mr.  Rzed 

Mr.  Rzxn.  Mr  Chairman,  they  are  awfully 
worried  about  the  word  '"suckers  "  I  am  wor- 
ried about  them.  too.  l)ecause  the  business- 
men are  suckers  who  contribute  to  this  fake 
organization  here  that  Is  Just  out  on  a  col- 
lection basis.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

So  far  as  it  Is  possible  for  me  to  do  so  In 
my  district,  I  propose  to  save  my  people  from 
contributing  to  such  a  racket.  It  Is  out- 
rageous and  it  should  be  broken  up.  I  have 
represented  my  people  for  31  years,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  let  any  racket  get  away  with 
the  game  you  are  playing,  not  if  I  can  help 
It  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
breaking  up  rackets. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  one  of  these  NTHA  letters,  dated 
February  17,  1951,  into  the  record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  record 
here  an  article  entitled  "Cooperatives  and 
Federal  Income  Taxes."  In  the  Dairymen's 
League  News,  February  6,  1951. 

The  CHAttMAN.  Without  objection,  that 
may  be  done. 

Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  J4CKS0N.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to 
say  as  we  understand  from  what  Mr  Rzzo 
has  said,  he  is  very  anxious  to  avoid  the  issue 
of  tax  equality  and  accordingly  has  put  this 
thing  on  a  personal  basis.  We  will  still  con- 
tinue to  present  thie  issues  on  tax  equality, 
sir. 


What  Is  ^Muifest  Destky'*  of  Vwlti 
States   Usdcf   Preseat   Iwpcrial   Pres- 


sures; 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMIEU  STATES 

Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  veiT 
excellent  editorial  entitled  ""What  Is 
•Manifest  Desany'  of  United  SUtes 
Under  Present  Imperial  Pressures?" 
untten  by  Herman  Everett  Gieske.  edi- 
tor, and  published  in  the  Parkersbuig 
•  W  Va.t  News  of  May  23.  1951 

There   being   no   objection,    the   edi- 
torial was  ordeired  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
WHAT    Is    "MANnresT    Distint  '    OF    UxrrED 

St.ates    Undcx    Present    Impexial    Pizs- 

STRES? 

Fifty  years  aeo  one  of  the  great  issues  con- 
fronting the  American  people  was  that  of 
"imperialism"  or  "Manifest  destiny'  versus 
stay  at  heme  and  tend  to  yotir  own  business. 
In  later  years  the  issue  has  been  translated 
into  "isolationism"  versus  "tntemationai- 
ism."  None  of  these  wonls  are  strictly  ac- 
curate. You  have  to  look  a  little  deeper 
beneath  the  surface  to  perceive  the  tremen- 
dous compulsions  a^ecting  the  present-day 
role  of  the  United  States.  Fifty  years  ago 
both  parties  were  ^it  on  these  issues,  as 
they  are  today,  though  in  geneml  in  1898 
and  subeequcnt  years  the  Democratic  Party 
was  -anti-imperialism,"  Just  as  today. 
strangely  enough,  its  present  leaders  are 
rathCT-  more  "giobal-mlnded"  than  the 
Republicans. 


CXNTU3CXN  raoK  KoazA 
In   a   speech   in   the   House  opposing  the 

annexation  of  Hawaii,  a  famous  Democratic 
statesman.  Champ  Clark,  said  in  the  year 
18»8.- 

•  If  we  annex  Hawaii,  and  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  preside  here  20  years  hence,  it  may 
be  that  you  will  have  a  polyglot  House, 
and  it  will  be  your  j»liifiil  duty  to  recog- 
niize  the  gentleman  from  Patagonia,  the 
gentleman  from  Cuba,  the  gentleman  from 
Santo  Domingo,  the  gentleman  from  Ko- 
rea, the  gentleman  from  Hong  Kong,  the 
gentleman  from  FIJI,  the  gentleman  frcMn 
Greenland,  or,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the 
gentleman  from  the  Cannibal  Islands,  who 
will  gaze  upon  you  with  watering  mouth  and 
gleaming  teeth.  "  1  Great  laughter  and  ap- 
plause )      •      •     • 

"We  hear  much  of  manifest  destiny.  That 
Is  a  charming  phrase.  It  tickles  the  ears  of 
men;  it  panders  to  human  vanity:  It  feeds 
the  lurid  flames  of  our  ambitions;  It  whets 
the  sword  of  conquest:  it  is  an  anodyne  for 
the  troubled  conscience,  but  it  lureth  to  de- 
struction. At  the  last  it  blteth  like  a  ser- 
pent and  stlngeth  like  an  adder  •  •  • 
Manifest  destiny  makes  England  the  great 
bully  of  the  world,  oppressing  the  weak, 
toadying  to  the  strong.  laying  up  wrath 
against  that  day  of  wrath,  that  dies  tree, 
which  is  as  sure  to  come  to  her  as  that  a 
Just  God  reigns  on  high  •  •  •  Hawaii 
is  a  blind  for  our  eyea,  a  snare  for  our  feet, 
a  bait  for  our  cupidity,  the  wlll-o'-the-wtsp, 
which  will  lead  us  Into  the  fflotigh  0*  De- 
spond •  •  •  Before  you  cotistunmate  this 
monstrous  folly.  I  say  to  you  In  the  language 
of  Gaigacus  to  the  ancient  Britons.  Think 
of  your  Jorefathers;  think  of  posterity." 

DISTANT  paaxL  BaaaoB 
But  Champ  Clark,  in  1898.  could  hardly 
have  imagined  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941 — over 
40  years  later — or  could  he?  In  thoae  days 
Hawaii  was  a  long  sailing  voyage  away  from 
the  American  mainland:  today  it  is  hut  a 
few  air-hours  distant.  In  thoae  days  "great 
laughter  "  attended  bis  sarcastic  alluaiCHi  to 
the  "gentleman  from  Korea."  speaking  tn 
an  international  forum — yet  today,  and 
largely  under  the  auspices  of  Champ  Clark's 
political  party,  the  gentlemen  from  Korea, 
and  Cuba,  and  Hong  Kong,  do  speak  tn  the 
mtemational  forum  of  the  United  Nations. 

Since  Champ  Clark  spoke  tn  18B6.  the  wcrld 
has  swi;ft!y  shrunk.  A  bomber  can  croaa  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  Europe  to  America  In  a 
little  more  than  4  hours.  Radio  and  tele- 
vision embrace  the  globe.  Networks  of  airto- 
motoile  roads  link  the  lands.  Argoeiea  of  the 
sky  carry  hi^e  loads  of  commercial  freight. 
You  can  speak  by  radiophone  acroaa  the  seas. 

Therefore  it  is  moat  pertinent  to  Inquire 
what  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States  today — at  the  halfway  mark  In  the 
twentieth  century. 

CANT  FX.T  raOM  DCTT 

Fifty  years  ago  Senator  Albert  J.  Bever- 
idge.  of  Indiana,  was  a  believer  in  manifest 
destiny,  and  in  1808  he  made  a  speech  In 
which  he  said: 

"Shall  the  Am^ican  people  continue  their 
resistless  march  toward  the  commrrrtai 
supremacy  of  the  world?  Shall  free  Inatl- 
tutiocs  broaden  their  tileaaed  reign  as  the 
children  of  liberty  wax  In  strength,  tmtil 
the  empire  ot  crar  principles  is  established 
ovw  the  ':eirts  of  mankind?  •  •  •  Shall 
we  avail  ourselves  of  new  sources  of  supply 
of  what  we  do  not  raise  or  make     •     •     •? 

'We  cannot  fly  from  our  world  dtitlea;  It 
is  ours  to  execute  the  purpose  of  fate  that 
has  driven  tis  to  be  greats'  than  oar  small 
Intentions.  We  cannot  retreat  from  any  aoQ 
where  Providence  has  tmfurlet  our  haztner. 
It  is  ours  to  save  that  aoU  for  liberty  and 
civillzaticc." 
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la  Um  foncolcs  tut  pu-afT&pb  Senator 
BaTcrMc*  baa  mora  cJeatly  stated  the  caae 
for  imcrMraD  internaUonallsm  tlian  ouuiy  of 
li»  modern  iponaijr^.  wh««n  hf  Mys.  "Wt 
cannot  flj  from  our  world  dulle*  " 

Tbat  U  the  ple«  under  whJcb  the  United 
Staiea  baa  been  fr»dTi*ny  led  to  intermeddle 
with  the  affair*  of  newly  erery  naUoo  on 
earth. 

A   HATS-MOT   KATTOH' 

Tbera  mn  atraocer  conapulaiona  en  the 
Dnitefl  atatea  Ur  ard  the  "mAnilMt  deaUny" 
(jf  till  iwi  >■!!■■  than  many  people  realUe. 
Our  hick  pit^  Utm  are  \»  almoat  gone  and 
we  are  now  dependent  upon  Canada.  Labra- 
dor, >ft4  Veaasueia  far  svich  ore — the  Tit<a 
incredlant  at  our  clTUtaaUon  We  are  lack- 
ing, too.  in  many  other  key  metal*  on  which 
our  aoarvwkyua  acoiuimlf  machine  operatea. 
Hare  t*  b«t  a  partial  Itat  showing  the  new 
life  Itoaa  ot  Um  United  States  to  vital  metaU. 
and  otbar  produeU 

Iron  ore:  Canada.  Labrador,  and  Venezuela. 

Chrooftit*.  Turkey,  PbUlpplnea,  South 
Afrvca. 

Tux:  Malaya.  BoUvla.  Indoneala. 

Manfaacae:  Ooid  Coaat.  India.  South 
Africa. 

Cobalt:  IHIg**"  Congo.  Canada.  Northern 


Bainlt*:  Dutch  Qulana.  Indoneala,  Brlilah 
Oulaaa. 

Tunfitan:  Botina.  Thailand. 

Lead:  liartco.  Canada.  Auatralla. 

Copper:  Korthera  Bhodeala.  Chile.  Belgian 
Conco.  caaMla. 

ZUm:  ltit%rn.  Pcnu  Canada. 

Mowwtta:  UiAia.  Bradl. 

CnMk.  Bubbar:  Malaya.  Indoneala,  Thai- 
land. 

We  are  100  percent  lacklnc  In  tin;  cobalt 
la  tS  pOToaat  taaportcd;  twotbirda  of  our 
au^y  of  tUBfstan  muat  be  Imparted;  more 
It  at  maoganaee  mtat  be  tm- 
ore  la  prodooad  In  tbe  United 
Stataa  tmtij  In  lainute  quantltlaa:  foretgn 
eoaatrtn  auiipty  ua  with  47  peroaat  at  our 
lead:  41  pareant  at  our  cofipcr.  and  94  per- 
cent at  Ana.  9ot  flbera  nich  aa  bcmp  and 
UW    percent    dependent    on 


Wliat  doaa 

1.  It  Maaae  our  aTtUaatlon  would  eoUapee 
fl<aaB  tta  praaent  b^b  atandarda  If  we  faU 
to  taava  a  Ravy  and  Air  ^oree  powerful 
fiyM^fK  to  kaap  tlM  Ma  and  air  lanaa  open. 

a.  U  iMni  we  need  tbe  frtModahlp  of  the 
arttlali.  Freneb.  BeJclan.  and  IXiteh  emplrea 
aad  Snvtb  AsMrtran  oountrtea  which  domi- 
aate  Um  laDda  where  ttoaee  vital  orea  and 
pwidticta  aay  be  bad. 

I.  We  ara  eoBLlraeted  with  a  choice  of  be- 
a  bave-aot  natton  Booner  than  many 
ualeea  we  matain   a  global   rola 
wbteb  wlU  aaeure  ua  of  aurvlvaL 

In  ahort.  whether  we  like  It  or  not — and 
many  people  istenacly  dlalike  It— we  appear 
headed  for  at  leaet  a  mixilfled  and  beneficent 
global  r«ile  uiMtor  compulalona  to  surrive  aa  a 
ctTtttad  antlty.  We  are  engaftsf  In  a  au?- 
eaaakiei  at  ware  whleb  w*  dlalike.  and  aome 
of  wbieb  have  been  forced  upon  oa.  not  un- 
llfca  tbt  manner  la  which  the  ancient  Hainan 
Wmtptn  grew.  arJ  the  Brltlab  Empire 
fMtikinafl  in  modem  timce. 


IB  a 


WAA  wrrH  ro' 
It  notable  aermon.  caUad  Crom 
la  ■teratty.  tbe  EeTwend  Robert  U 
Jr..  IB  Ttinlty  Lutheran  Cburcb.  at 
Altoana.  Pa..  UfcezMd  our  preeeat  poatwa  to 
tbat  of  ibo  aoeie&t  Boman  Empire: 

tba  city  of  Bom*  e«paiirtad  bar 
t.400  yoara  afo.  to  include  tb*  wbol* 
ItaUaa  iwnlnwiH  bar  paopto  bsUevod  la  and 
tb*  btfbaat  Idaala  of  citlwmihip 
devout  In  tbetr  ob**rvanca  of  tb* 
of  tb*  day.  Tbey  were  boaeat. 
morally  uB*mpaaehable,  aoble  In  tbelr 
tblnktBff.  Polltlca  waa  a  thing  of  tbe  hlgh- 
eat  honor.  Some  •  ctar  ahone  like  a  beacon 
orer  tb*  world  of  diacouragement  and  de- 


f«atlam.      And    tie    »tron«    aajsurance    and 
m;>r»l   ntTtr.ti^h   'i   Rorr^f  <*   r;tL7»r'.?    were   re^ 
flrcted  la  Rorr*  s  armle*,  t'HT  her  koldier-.  liv-  - 
log  up  Ui  til*  hJgh  idea^  of  'tt«  home  '   iw 
were  aa  One  ■«  acy  warriors  :hp  ar^cien*  w  .rid 
ever  knew 

"Thoee  K>ldicrs  bri>u*<ht  R.xae  gU  ry  \ruJ 
l»ie  K'****'*  empire  of  iLnl»quUy  lu  niir 
•uUwart  strength.  resii:;g  up')n  a  r^.tuw  Ui.se 
of  sincere  and  r:  .Me  mzpr..  •!■>'•.  ,i.'.,!o!i  U) 
the  Roman  cn.wn  jeweia  sUi  h  a*  EsyF*: 
Carthage.  Tunia.  Tripoli  Spam.  Syna  Jud*'**. 
Qaiilee.  Oerrrany,  Gaul.  *nd  Bruain  Vic- 
tory waa  sweet.  Caeear,  Pompey.  A;,'.- ny. 
and  Brutus,  reiurned  iroin  b.»iiie  Uj  rt<-fi.e 
the  plaudits  of  the  Ronviiii  :hrot^4s  U<;me 
ves  ttrong  and  i^rowin^  striwttrer  e^ery  day. 
Ah.  yea;  but  whom  the  i^xl*  wuuld  rtistr  y 
thev  first  make  mad  w:'h  ptjwer 

"Vlcvory  and  p<jwer  did  something  •■>  ihf 
Roman  citiaen.  We  see  It  first  m  the  nn»m- 
bera  of  the  Runuin  OovernCient,  whi>  bec«me 
aelfiah.  and  jealoua,  aiid  corrupt.  Axid  crude 
•  •  "  For  the  wine  of  i.Ational  .surcefts 
and  preattfe  Intoxicated  the  soul  of  tbe 
everyday  Roman.  •  •  •  He  buned  tis 
morals,  peraonal.  political,  and  interna- lor.a. 
He  became  a  creature  •*^.'  iV.d  nly  oi.e  t^un♦t 
well,  and  that  waa  to  live  off  the  bountv  r' 
the  atate.  •  •  •  He  loved  every  vice  an  '. 
flaunted  every  virtue.  Mad  wUh  {>>wf>r  'he 
home  baae  of  th*  Roman  armies  became  a 
great  center  of  private  and  public  corrup- 
Uon." 

OtTS  STMPTOiaS  TOBAT 

The  ab<-ve  is  a  pf^wer'.::!  U.dsc.mer*  How 
m„  -y  of  theee  symptoms  do  t.he  United 
States  exhibit  today''  T)\f  nv.s'xcT  comes 
readily  to  every  mir.d — Wa-shintj*  in  «iih 
ceeapciols  of  corruption  Vnited  States  si  !- 
dera  dying  and  giving  their  blood  all  over 
the  world,  an  admirlstrat;  r.  t^..\'.  •seen-.s  T-i.tl 
with  power  at  home  and  .itar  >ad  cur  r»>!  - 
stltutlonally  ^uaranteetl  free  :»p';;:;c':i 
form  of  government  giving  way  fur  ipv  / 
20  years  to  a  succe*?^!  n  of  dictat  Tin'  :•■- 
glmes:  with  manifest  destir.v  .^eeT. ;.  =;:v 
driving  tia  on  to  mi  re  and  more  Ir.volvem^ :.: 
In  the  faraway  pl.ices  of   t^e  earth 

To  a  wild  acclaim  by  many  m'ire  mUlton.- 
than  ever  hailed  a  Caesar  ir  "v  Pompey  two 
prat  American  generals-  Else nin  •*• '  ■  1 
MacArthur — have  returned  in  deser  I'.i  •:  .- 
umph.  And  lacking  nnly  to  compl'^'.e  t.*~'' 
counterpart  to  ancient  days  were  tiie  tra.ii 
of  manacled  captives  from  foreign  lands  ar.d 
the  wagona  laden  with  the  lUtter.rg  sp  :1s 
and  booty  of  war 

ThuB  far  have  we  traveled. 


H.  R.  S8 


rr  THLiiral   i$aa  h^  peen   Intenai&ed  during 

tM  part  10  yeafada^d 

JA.^.rt  .lA  the  trWiat>ortatlon  of  naturiU  gaa 

Involvf '  rr  I  <•  i^kf  to  the  commur.itiea 
throtifih  .h  'n  It^p^aes  and  u  the  Inhabi- 
tanu  of  si-n    t  !$m|inltlea.   and 

Where&ii   the(e  hitte   been    numerous    bad 

p.p.     i.>i  T    hL,TEit  pi  lihich  were  dangeroualy 

-.<■  ■      ::, .:.-■    it  iiiUti-of-way  arxd  bl^fcwaya 

'    •    <eki#ai  public  ^nd  constitutea 

I  ••  r'-v  •.,  -.lic  a^etj  a:  the  Uaveilng  public 

i:.d    ra...'  .ad   e^Qpofeca.    and 

■.".  :  ►,'>■. IS  •h'fells  Ti  J  adequate  proieciion 
lT  rutil  .he  A»ii*lcAi:  people  becauac  'here 
•■ ,  ;.  KOective  l^lAlation.  eirJier  nationally 
ur  ui  the  fet-i-'Sa,  ,'lo  protect  them  from  tiiia 
menace  ar.ri  ''' tnk  ptotection  la  ImperaUve: 
T'lit-ref'  re.  b«  it 

ReMiird.  THalj)  tills  brotherhood  endorse 
'i,f  H.-seUoa  b8.1|H- R.  88.  Introduced  La  the 
;:ese:.t  Onj^re^tu  a.'Tie:.d  the  Natural  Gaa 
Act  I  aLi-.h  r'.4e  |ha  Federal  Power  Cocrunifi- 
>;  .:-.  u,  prtscil^  «afety  requlremenu  f  jt 
:..itu:-^l  <A^  jpiaaaftes  and  endeavor  to  se- 
'  .ire    :is  ''nact^^t. 

Appr>'.  ed  by,  Bie  couvenuon  of  Brother- 
r.  ..ci  ,f  Ha.:»;|ytl*-ks  at  Its  San  Pranciico 
Cv,i.-,ei.i.^a,  U^p*\o  19.  1351. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESaiON 

or   MA<i.s.^cMrNirTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSINTATIVES 

Monday.  May  :s.  1951 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mt  Bpeakpr  I  am 
rery  sriAd  to  Insert  a  copy  of  a  re-^olution 
adopted  by  the  nineteenth  regular  con- 
vention of  th*"  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers. 
KxiJaeaa  and  Station  Employees  at  San 
Pranelaeo  held  May  14  to  19.  1951 

Tbe  Interest  taken  by  the  members  of 
this  brotherhood  tn  a  measure  which  Is 
tntended  to  provide  for  safety  of  the  gen- 
eral pubUc  Is  a  valuable  contribution. 

TlM  text  of  the  reaoluUoti  is  as  follows : 

Barrrr     RcQtnaxMXNTs     r^^a     NaTrnuL    Oa* 
PirctiNis 

Whereaa  the  continued  ex'enslon  and  dn- 
•tructlon  of  pipe  lines  fur  the  trar.$^->  rt.'itiou 


Tkat    We    ^    Hifyy   ResWve    Tkat 
These  Dea4ySl|aU  Not  Have  Died  ■ 

Vain" 


FXTE?<? 


U 


OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AlTllUR  G.  UIAH 

(^    arw    TOCK 

IN  THE  HClJS^  dp  RirRESETTATIVES 

Thuts^^  May  24.  19^1 

r  Speaker.  It  i5  a  so- 
n  ihxs  Memorial  Day 
d  about  us  and  realize 
t  America  has  fought 
years  remains  only 


KI-FP^. 


Mr 

■,   l>M.>k  at  '<ii^%>. 
t-   V   much  o4  itk 
for  over  the  l^is 
partially  won.  f 
Traditional!^ 
tioiis  that  ottn  n 
overiCKik  lhe«iith! 
fovi.:ht  againsf  ty 


d  with  so  few  excep- 
tional conscience  can 
American  people  have 
nny. 

V.  ha.^  ma44  little  difference  lo  Amer- 
ican-s  where  ^e  arena  of  struggle  lay: 
the  joy  of  battle  has  lam  in  the  urtency 
of  the  .Ameri^arl  people  to  assure  the 
safety  of  th^  (  en(ocratic  processes.  Our 
object  hxs  40.  bten  to  impose  our  will 
on  others,  liu  t^  prevent  a  subversion 
of  power  to  ia  po^  the  will  of  others  on 
us  To  insul'e  stj^h  protection,  our  mili- 
tary. ieKal.  e^  Qokiic.  and  social  frontiers 
h.ivt  been  e<p  UMtinR  constantly. 

W>  .^mer|c|ns  t)elieve  firmly  that  for 
us  :he  Amefi^a a  system  of  government 
a^i  philosophy  of  politics 
e  |r«:ognize  that  there  is 
;or  improvement,  and  we 
there  is  always  danger  of 
l#ss  of  gains.    Neverthe- 
a^hieved  a  Oovernment 
to  our  needs  and  which 
^e  of  withstanding  the 
i<iks  of  depression,  war. 


and  the  Am^i 
Li  tlie  best- 
always  roon^ 
recoirnize  thfal 
reaction  anq  ( 
le.ss,   we   haV« 
that  i.s  well  l)t^ 
ha.«;  proved 

most  terrtfl(^ 
and  exploit 
We  have 
povernmeiit 
a  free 

redre&s  a«ai| 
We  believe 
be.st  answer; », 
cr.r.c  ideolcpl 
inccracy,    afic 


im  without  chaos:  self- 

ut  political  paralysis; 

which  the  public  has 

buse  of  private  power. 

I   and  sincerely  that  the 

[  ^e  threats  of  undemo- 

b  more  and  better  de- 

c  ar   chief   internal  dis- 


( 


agreements    are    on    the    method's    we 

should  follow  in  achieving  that  goal 
rut  criTTsarac  adskess 

Mr  Speaker,  it  hai  been  almost  a  cer.- 
tur;.  --.rxe  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  a: 
Ge:ty.>D-.irs,  an  address  classic  ;r.  politi- 
cal es.^ays  as  a  concise  stiitemer.:  of  the 
duties  cf  a  people  laaard  its  war  he- 
roes— the  duties  of  a  pec»ple  gen'...r.e:v 
dedjcated  to  a  better  and  democratic 
wav  of  life 

W.thc-Jt  apc'oey  for  ir;S^rt;r2  aeair.  ar. 
a  dire-'  ^lo^t  of  us  can  still  repeat  by 
hf-:-::  I  include  that  finest  0!  all  1>lt- 
ir.ir.d'.  I>ay  acdre^>sei.  a.s  a  par;  of  my  re- 
marts: 

F  ■■.-  ---'f  'a'i  M»Te-.  veArs  at'  -•-•  f-=:r.*r5 
v»  ■  ,T  -  -  —  ■■-  ■>:■.  •r.Ls  c'-r.'.ir.er.T  a  r.fsf  r  i- 
j  -    .  -t--.*-i   ;r.   '.-.s^r'.y.  8r.d  dedi'-^'ed   " 

t^t  ;,r.-^:5.-;  r.  tr.at  &:':  rr.^r.  ire  c~*  =  -'a 
eqtuO^  ffo^  ■»"  a^-'"  er.ei^ed  ir.  &  Eref.  c:  - 
^lar,  testtr.e  w'r.pther  T^.at  r.h'.i  r..  •:,:  i:-T 
Batioo  BO  •:■-.::-''.■■  f^  s'd  s-'  de<l:-^:eG  ci:. 
long  cadcre  «>  are  r:*-.  cr.  a  erea-  bi".  «? 
fldd  Ot  ttiat  vf-r  We  ha-.e  osie  :-.■  cei.ri-r 
■  portt-,.  -'.  ir.h-  5e:d  a.s  a  Sr.a.  re*v.r_£:  p.-ice 
forth-—  -;■•:  r-ere  cive  iTif^  :.:^  tt.o:  "r.e 
nation  -  er."  ".■.■. e  li  15  alt  ge-.-^er  fr.-.iz 
and  pr "  ■"^"  "..'.»■■  »"?  should  dc-  '.i.ii  B'.."  ;:'  & 
l^rg^r  f--.>e  -ae  c'^r.r.::  ded:cA'.e — »e  cir.'.  '. 
-e  —  ■«-e  rann^:  haL:"*"--".*".:*  £r-  ur.l. 
■  br'--?  r^'-er.  '.y-ii-z  &r.d  ceid  »n-  -:-J^- 
~  A-^  _',».-»»  r.i-.e  c  .r.,secra".ed  ■."..  ''»z  ber-r-d  cur 
:  :  -.-.-:  :  ia'ii  .,•:  Qe".r.i-:".  TT-?  »  ."^.d  "b.11 
ilttie  r.  "■?  :.  '  -:-£  reir.err.';:«er  yf't.^-  -b*  s-- 
here.  cu:  .:  ca:::  never  ::-T£e:  ^:-i:  -.r-f}  t.z 
here 


1- 


■'T  '.i?  the  I'.Tlr.z,  Ta'.ttT  to  t>e  dei;- 
c*-- I  "-:■-<•  -  :■'  the  l;'f.r.:«h^d  ■»--:--k  lih.rh 
-■•  --  ■»  :.  :::-eh:  here  hs-.e  :r.--;.5  :'*:  s:  nr'T'.y 
-i-  ,•  -f-  I:  IS  r.i".her  Ict  "us  ■-■:  b*  h-r? 
;■•  -  ■. :  -r.e  c.-eit  -.i-k  n -jr-s^-.r.-r^  >f':-« 
•  ..  ..  .-  ■■...  .^  * hf"5e  h"r. O'^t-d  deid  "^e  *^f.€ 
---■■■ii-z  cpv,::::n  id  that  rau««  :.:::  wT.::r. 
li.rs  £-".e  '.-e  l:.j;  'ull  zzitxrurt  ot  ce\  :'■:::'-  — 
that  Ve  he.-*  highly  rescl-ie  th^t  the?-?  oe.  d 
*h«n  not  ts'ie  die<i  in  ra-.n— th&t  th:^  N&t:  ■:. 
WBder  God  shAi:  aare  a  new  binh  1  tr-^- 
dom  and  th^:  ^  Ter:.:r.er.-  :'.  -.r.e  pe-  r.e  hv 
the  peonle  1  :  the  ve-:p.e.  shi.  :.:\  pe:^- 
lr:rr.  the  e^nh 

Mr  Speaker  that  address  is  an  in- 
exhaustible pool  of  strength  and  en- 
coura-ement  to  those  of  us  who  see 
always  the  unfinished  task. 

There  a.-e  always  people  who.  for  one 
rea>?n  or  another,  will  seek  unchecked 
po-aer  over  others,  promising  or  threat- 
ening to  achieve  it.  and  countins  no  cast 
loc-  creat  for  their  ends  and  there  are 
always  servile -minded  lackeys,  even  m 
a  free  r-aiion  like  ours  willing  to  traue 
the  democratic  way  of  life,  with  its  de- 
mands on  the  individual  citiien  to  ex- 
ercise 
man. 


f-  h- 


riehts  and  his  duties  as  a  free- 
the    voice    of    authority    and 
fancied  security. 

\ST.a;ever    masi:    it    may    wear,    our 
enemy  is  a uthonta nanism. 


In 


his  fearftil  and  fearsome  year  cf 


1S51.  we  are  so  engros.sed  by  the  rising 
mi;ht  and  threat  of  the  militant,  im- 
perialistic, and  crushing  author. tarian- 
i>ni  of  the  CommurjjTt  left  that  we  are 
m  mrreasm?  danger  of  overlooking  the 
rer-ascent  threat  of  authontananism  of 
the  right, 

Htler  and  Mussolini  were  mere  sym- 
bcls. 

Their  death  did  not  mean  the  death 
cf  fascism  a-  a  world  f  jrce.  as  a  degen- 
erate rhil."»sop.iy  of  political  action. 


Tne  political  wuids  again  arc  carry- 
ing the  tamt  of  this  corruption  clear 
arouTid  the  g^ooe.  by  whatever  r.ame  :t 
IS  called,  you  can  Snd  the  odor  of  fascism 
in  the  political  sewers  of  ever\-  ration, 
and  in  some  countr.es  u  is  the  sircngett 
odor  of  all  Piling  the  courts  and  the 
ie^L^lative  halls 

Per  th.at  reason.  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 


ecua.-y 


f=,! 


tmi 


ii  I  shoul; 


iT-sert  m  the  RxcoiS  a  recent  ;oint  stave- 
meni  of  Ncin.^#cta.r_ari  Anti-Na2.  League 
and  the  Independent  0.-der  B  nth  Abra- 
ham, an  old,  firmly  established,  re- 
spectable, and  respec'ted  Jewish  frater- 
nal order.  Tr.e  text  cf  th.t  statement 
follow.- 

A  '. -".rt^ -piT' r. £t"^  ir.'-f^ 1 ,2iT.  - 1-  — .  i.'z^r.- 
I2.r2  i,:.".e::,..i' . .. ;- i..  r.s-L-Na.z:  r.r  :'pi;4.;.di. 
'.iZ'.c.z.z  '.-'-  '^i.diTzr.'.T^it  Irr-*  s  ,  ^  er;.-T.'ei:.".i  » A.i 
fr,:uili:  :;«dai;  .r-  .;:,:.:  oain:;.!.;..*' --;:.?  lr,„:ii 
the  N.:.-Sect.ini:-.  .\r::-S.-:,x.  L^i^'ue  ir.a,  the 
Ir.c^-'tr.cer.t  Order  Brr.r.  At^a-i:,!.  B..^  »z- 
M<i^-.:.z.i  denii.  '.'.  r.^::;*  ::  i:.c:v.t;ui»s  l>e- 
CaUi*  ;;  th-^.r  n-t.  rel:;::r.,  i-r  p-l::-.rs.l 
p^^r'.'^     t: ".  .2    w ;    C— "*r't   js""AiJt.i   CI.   "..".e   .fr^der- 

'.e   d<^;er.i^  vt 
:;r.i  cr, ttrze-d. 


W-r 


L,t:,e.'.:.  i..  .tr--^v»e.     ... 

1  :.r'  '.".ed 

er.;e  et  Milm  .-e  it't^t:^.  i-rE.i::-s  il  "-~:.Sci- 
'...:.  zt  ill  pT'i-Fi'-c^s';  h—Z  Nei-SiX;  jrEai.".- 
Zb.::-z.s    ir.    E^ut-j;*   a,;:d   tr.e    <A>i*..e-r'::    He::iu- 

2  The  re-rr"Jde>.:< zre  z'.  'r.f^z-'Sizzz  pirtiea 
In  Wtit  Germ^i^T  i-.d  A^iitn^  '  :=^:.:-=.t  ct. 
&  i'jpra.r.iit:ci_»l  isasis  ai-d  ir.  j-ctr.*  iiiitAccie-i 
»":"h  d".r«c*.  c^£ii.r.i2«i  &&f-.i5".iL:ice  1.":-™.  a^rr.i-ir 
g:r;upi  11.  the  Unite-::  Sti'e;   in;  .-^'i  en.t:::^  " 

.3  Di-»erriir-a.t:;n  ■:-'  hate  pr;<j»i£ir.di  b7  i 
■..teri". "u.-e  cane.  heAdGuarter-fc  'jz  5aea*r.. 
under  E_n..>r  K^ytrz.  ■sh-vs*  »nt-^Sennit,.c 
if.iSe'i  hive  appeared  &:Tr.i;-t.ane-c-j.^lT  witii 
lc:en:.:.il  C'inten".^  m  trin^ ii t : ; n.i  ci5".nt>- 
iitea  ;r.  the  Uni'.c-d  States  .diitncute-d  by 
Oerald  L  K  S=i.;th  ind  C'thers  ,  E.ni:,-.ind  t='T 
th*  M.:««lv  gT:up  '  West  German;  ;  ct  tif^i^- 
NiT,.  element.;-  .  Si-utn  A^r.:*  -  tiy  pr>-Mii.lAi:- 
i5tj  .  .Ar£ei:tin_tt.  and  Mexi-rc.  ax^  eTea  m  the 
Or  en: 

4  Derelopment  ct  a  widely  ra22,;Sed  icter- 
itat;cni.,l  ne^O'-Niz:  pr«ss.  EpeArheao^ec  by  Der 
We*  A  Gemns.:!  .an»UAue«  publ:r:;&t.:n  :n  Ar- 
gentina -jjnder  the  d'^rect  5t;pen':i-;n  z'.  Hin£- 
Ul.r".-:h  Rtidel  ir.d  f  — •'  -»-'^  ;,ncrimir..£ted  fer- 
ine: Nixti,  •shcse  2:rt;T-.:.eS'  Are  rurrentiy  fee- 
ln£  fsi'CT-iolT  p-i-rtrijed  -.^  r.ie  West  Gerrr-in 
press. 

In  thjree  ;oin:  coniinu"irj.t;-,rj  the  N,:n- 
Se«rtAri^n  An"..-Nin;  L*-A*"ue  ind  Lnd*p«rnc- 
ent  Orde-  Brr.h  .^hr-ahim  £<u£ht 

-^  In  &  letter  tc  Secret iry-Oifn ■??-=:  TryrTC 
L;e  :'.  ti.e  XT^jted  Xatioiis  An  ir:Te3t-£:at;.:n 
tnd  ;  :.int  i.rti::n  by  the  dernc«:T-2ti-:  ecu— t,n.«-s 
&,£"iin5t  the  &ctiTri:ie5  o!  these  rrcutss-,  by  tie 
ippTDonste  s-uboDatntittee  cl  the  Tniled 
Nat-.c-ns  .Assenibly.  at  the  c-rg a-.: rattan's  next 
me^-f-Jte 

iB  In  a  letter  to  .Attcmer  Gener^  J. 
Hcward  McGrath:  IttTeit,:^ation  at  dcnesiic 
st^t>tx3'rt  etren 


lis  lr:tcrr_auc  n^  prcps^randa 
cir:el.  psarti'C-iilir'T  by  tite  crranixatisn  cilled 
tie  GertnAn.-.Aiiieric»ii  Voter?  .Alliance, 
hejided  by  Edwrnrd  Ptectenstein.  oi  Ne^  Y'Ort 
City  and  Wcelt4»ijen,  S.  J^  aiid  appcc^K^iate 
cr^mir-il  proceetiutzs. 

« C  >  In  a  letter  to  Hiah.  Cc2ii=i.3st3rjer  Jot,a 
J.  MoCicy :  Fumtire  action  asainst  the  sc- 
rallfti  E'unipeAn  Sr;cia'  Movement  ispcnAX- 
Qt  tiae  Mjiimoe  coniereiice  1 ,  »r.d  neo-Xaa 
ors-Anizaticns  operAtxag  as.  pjolitical  partiea 
in  West  Gens  any. 

•All  tiiree  re<;tiests  were  sifned  by  James  H. 
Siieliicvn..  adnunistratiTe  cha-uman  of  the 
Xon-Sectanaa  Anti-Nan  LeasTje.  a.Sid  Grand 
Master  Lo'ois  A-  WeLaman.  of  tiie  Independ- 
ert  Order  Britii  Atraiiam.  iTlie  lOBA  is  oae 
of  the  Urgest  a=ii  e^-desst  Amencii  Jewisii 
fritemsl  oraers- 1 


There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  of  ttoa 

t^t'Tf- mentioned  cjr?rar.izatk>ns  a,ad  move- 
mecii  are  close! y  Interrelated,  and  the  rolu- 
rtir.^j-ui.  dccun-jentary  ertdeijce  abowa  that 
ihey  richarige  prio-pa^aada,  lecturera,  aud 
other  p?r*0'hr.:el.  aiid  tnaiicial  a&aUtaiKX. 
a::  IzK-'c  r:r*-sj-d  t.c  the  C'ven.iirow  o!  free 
r:'T»rT.,3:ent  is  »e  Is  Arner.ca  iindc-staad  it. 
and  th*  substitution  of  luslitutLoas  anal- 
oec'U*  to  tiiase  scucht  by  Hitler  aE.d  Moaao- 
l.r.i.  tne  wz   cr^inizatloas  declared. 

As  *.  trpicAl  exiiir.plf  lETiplicatlng  the  Ger- 
rr.in  .*_:t:eric-in  V,t.^r»  .Allia.ace..  tbe  commu- 
.n.;a*:":n<  c.ted  a  lone  c&bie  sent  by  tbe 
\' ...-t.eTS  Al.isr. -«  to  ."^pre-sentAliTea  ot  Dr. 
Adenauer  s  West  Gerrnaa  GoTerrjnent  at 
B.,..nn  de-clfcr.ng  that  Ger!ss*n- Americana 
w?y:d  net  st;'5r«'/rt  arty  .^mrrlc-an  pctlcy  re- 
q^i^ir.i^  lie  rear'ir»i.-..e  c!  West  Geniu.iiy.  un- 
til all  ::<er.s^':e*  s:.d  cmirols  had  t>f«n  dia- 
c-;n"'nu«i  the  ho'.st.  nierTlia.nt  i,..*vipe  ar;.d 
.«.rr._.s.r  :;-r:-p«rty  refurr.e<i  to  Genr.,any.  and 
the  TAZ-iiuca^  onte.nt  of  tine  lEUaiao'Us 
iiu."i:ch    ss.TE-emer.t    restored. 

T.'.-:  c~nn~u.:'.i.r-.t::n  «£..s  pr:.'rr...'-nently  di«- 
plftT?d.  irnnwd lately  after  ita  tran-smission 
t:  GerTDAny.  ;n  the  Kec-Naz;  orfar.  Der  Wez. 
pub.i.:-h«i   in   Arzentir;.*  ar^d   ojcplaiijed   of 

At  &  sari-nd  e.iaE:pie  mTOlviiig  tise  same 
er.:u-  m  Neir  Yz-rt.  the  cr^nvrr-unicaticni 
ci'ed  a  siru.rr:l Ci-us  cartocr.  contained  in  a 
fcr-'thure  dutrtfcuted  dtinug  Apnl.  at  Voten 
Alliance  ESi««t;..3.^i»  aiid  reprod-jcied  m  irart- 
c-us  subv€.rs:-.e  publicatioris  in  tie  United 
Stxte*  Tne  cirt'.>."n  ]y3ZXrtjs<i  General 
Etsienno'srer  ti&r^^.ns  a  Star  of  DsTld  medal - 
..._  arc_-_2-_,/j  The"  neck  of  Dr.  .Adena-jer  as  a 
syH;.5!3:  cf  the  sut^ased  return  of  Jews  to 
coatrcl  of  G-rtEany.  It  was  accom pa..nied  by 
a  hi^ly  c^e-^isiTe  d^a^erei  ndicuiuig  ~tte' 
iL  e..  General   Etseniicwer ) . 

ycku  WMM  cammu 
Mr     Speaker,    because    the    amaxing 
tenderness    with    which    the    convicted 
Nazi  war  cnnunal?  are  being  treated  is 
one  of  most  disquieting  symptoms  of  our 
own  xiUmgness  to  comprcKmse  with  one 
kund  of  authontarianism  while  we  are 
finhtmjg  another  kixxl.  I  include  also  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  of  Washington  Heigh ta 
and  Inwood,  even  thot^h  it  is  not  within 
mj  own  congressional  distrkrt,  because 
the  resolution  adopted  there  succincUj 
states  what  man^   of  us  rww  believe: 
RrsoLt-nos  CvAXTiior-3i.T  Aooms-  at  RaixT 
or  JivnsH  CoMMryrrr  Covscxl  oe  WaSH- 
r!<fGt?ox    HrscHTS    a>"B   Isrwoci©,    Ikc,   MaT 
8    1351 

It  WAS  a  sisort  10  years  ago  that  cirtltta- 
t::r.  stcod  axhasi  it  a  tyranny  caJMni  Itaeif 
T-»T---'^rr, — a  'tyranny  wEiich  mocijed  t^e 
teici.-.rip  of  t.he  centtines  and  )eer«d  at  tbe 
diim.:ty  of  man  and  tiM  diTtnity  of  tlie 
itimA.n  soti^ 

.An  entire  vcirtd  rose  m  anm  againax  thla 
San  gcTemmen:  wbjch  preacf-ed  Intoler- 
ance, practiced  tnhtimanity  to  man.  and 
brought  intc  language  a  ha.tef-ui  new  war**— 
-ger;.ccide~ — raa   aiaughter. 

To  lius  tiireat  to  our  ciTlliiation  and  to 
our  Ubertv.  we  Americana  reepcnded  with 
ai:  oar  force  After  alraost  5  years  of  bloody 
sacrifice  and  heart -rending  striiggle.  at  aa 
untold  co*t  in  Uvea  and  in  hopes,  we  effected 
the  defeat — the  utter  rctit — of  these  force* 
of  darkness — nazi;sni— and  of  It*  protago- 
nists—Hitler.  Goerlng.  Himmier.  and  their 
satellites- 
Just  6  Tears  ago  today,  we  stood  upon  the 
thresiioid"  of  tictory.  CiTiltiatlon  had  tri- 
umphed; nazism  waa  dead — extinct  forever. 
New  6  years  Uva.  nazism  la  again  reaur- 
gent.  its  leaders  again  called  to  p(M*  of 
honor,  distincticn,  and  power — SclMCht. 
Krupp.  and  their  ilk  have  been  set  frea. 

Let  It  net  be  said  that  our  sacriflcaa  were 
made  m  vain.     Lsi  it  not  be  said  that  our 
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Acd  la  Tmtn     Tbcrtfon. 


■i^'^'! 


vtec  ncrtfiof^  i:m«  aII  t-a  nump  oat 
IB  beA&I!  ct  tbnv  UBOCf  m  wtu> 
tt:::  ta»r  tiM  Marto  cf  twtUt.  m.  tike  oon- 

p« ■...«t.»f  ib»  currrct  pclicy  of  eur  Ocrrem- 
BTct  vfcxfe  aaSTfto  Hit  Orfeat  of  DAtUon 
ard  ■t».wjw>  to  pcwT  tlM  !o«s  al  Ubertj  azMl 
t&«   »tfba«st   at   xcKalitartaa   lyrassT- 


ill 


^^t:^ 


S*^if 


EXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 


BOM.  H.  r  GROSS 


Dl 


BOCSK  or  RXPRKSXXTATTVKS 


.  JTay  21.  1152 


Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
to  be  uwerted  In  the  Rxcokb  at 
thii  pOtai  s  statement  by  Hanf ord  Ifac- 
IfUer.  percAdcat  ctf  the  N<s-Ch  western 
BtalM  I^arti•nd  Cement  Co..  Mason  Cxty. 
Xflwa. 
Mr.  MacftWfT  li  a  former  United 
to  Canada,  former  na- 
of  the  American  Le- 
Don.  and  a  general  in  the  Anaed  Forces 
In  the  Padlle  in  World  War  n 

Bm  MafeemeM.  which  appears  in  the 
May  IfSl  imop  of  Run  of  the  Mill,  on- 
of  the  Northwestern 
Co..  foUovs: 


tiM  iatcsUon  ot  thim  company 
boarlT  «a9>  S  cents  u  at 
I  May  1»S1.  We  we 
w>4tr  Um  va«e  staiitll- 
pmanuifterf  under  tbt 
mm  fnM%M.Uoa  Act  dovn  la  Wkshlnf- 
taa.  tk*t  w»  ttaO  be  permitted  ooiy  to  pmj 
•a  atfaraaaal  9  eests.     Mo  unployei  csn  pay 

»f*a>  la  •wty  IMO  before  the  ootteeea  at 

«•  naaa  o«r  ^a^t  aceie  laec  fell.  S  ocDte  le 
•U  tbat  we  eea  fo  vtttua  tlM  UnUte  impaeed 


It  Uke  It.    It  M  uafalr  both  to  ue 
peyroU.  becaoee  xio  two 

the  MOM  CODdltKlOS 

ntUac  °t   tble  klad   eSccte 
tly.   and   ta   otir  caae.  ad- 


III 

m 


'i 


Btroie  have  to  be  ta  effect — aad 

do  act  ecree  tJkst  thty  ttotild — 

■aould  be  treated 

If  an 

to  BMeC  tbe  rotac 

!■  flaeed  ta  a  itffiilt  aad.  to  our 

a    oomplataly    tneqiilielde    p^niKym 

Ibty  Jiiiit/|. 

baee  been  eon- 
of  a  beneeoiept  at. 
I  Ml  ttM  ywt  DC  tbe : 
aa  «Ml  to  tnleMoa.    Ifow  we  art  juat 
to  balp  ecop  that  mta- 
ta  the  laad  aad  the 

of  ttetaf,  bvt  wo  don't 

It  eoatral  at 

part  ct  tha  aaowar.    What 

It 


li^  aacH^  and  mere  burra-.is  To  plT*  j«-bs  ut 
BKsrr  a&d  mor*  •cJeserring  party  worker?. 
Ttiati  tbetr  idea  of  •  surf-flr*  way  to  lin^ 
up  oeoTF  and  more  vote*  to  ke*p  tiienis*lv«-5 
In  place  In  futiir*  ele^ticr.*  It  u  a  painless 
and  happT  prr>c«s»  for  rb«m  becaua<>  i*.  .j>  the 
tAzpej^r*  money  they  are  sper.dii.^  to  keep 
thl»  *utoaaauc  Tvte  gathena*  m  operatii  n 
Ac  any  yGungster  m  h^h  K"hi->'1  wbo  h.i-s 
■Sudied  S.U  e<cnctnlcs  ccuM  expla'.:-.  wha' 
cauws  inilatlcr.  is  havir.a;  too  much  money 
around  md  no?  enough  tbir.gs  for  p<Mp> 
to  buy.  Wbat  are  w*  dcir.i  u:  this  c.  ur.trv  ' 
We  are  thrcirlnf  btUlcriS  v-i  public  rrn  neys 
into  IH«  air  in  every  kn*  we  kind  f  fa:i- 
lastic  gireaway.  financing  c^-vry  b^i^gar  i.  r- 
e:^  and  dciojestlc.  who  ak^  Iir  ::,  c.vxiy.r.^ 
m  pavn-1!  oT  nearlv  3  OOO.CHX)  ^roveri.mtn'.al 
etnpioyees  wh'.^'  prtxiuce  ni..thir,>:  cvtrir.ij 
ibe  ccsta  of  immense  stockpile*  of  derer.se 
materials  which  add  nrthlr.i:  to  civilian 
pcedi — when  not  encueh  p*iipie  are  enpaged 
In  producing  things  to  eat.  to  wear  tc  build 
bouaee  with  and  to  keep  us  f<5Uipp«'d  with 
Donnai  necessities  of  life  The  «h':T*agps 
cauBcd  by  tills  tlowinff  up  -f  prxtuc'i-in  f 
the  uarful  things  »e  all  need  nj'urTilly 
causes  tb*  bidding  up  of  prices  If  j'...-t  half 
the  drones  in  Government  employ  »erf  put 
to  work  helping  produce  scmethinir  thr  rest 
of  us  cculd  use  we  would  be  w^U  en  cur 
way  cut   ci     ur  pre.*ent  dilemma 

Tlie  way  to  cxire  inflation  Is  to  qui-  pour- 
Init  Gc\ern.ment  money — <^^ur  money  d-wn 
useless  rat  holes  and  to  demand  vtl'ie  re- 
ceiTed  for  wh.it  the  GoTemmer'  sp<^nd? 
Of  ccurse.  that  k:'!u*i  n  li  .i.'.:c>:'thrr  too 
BSmplc  for  the  plAncers  d-^wn  m  W.irhti.gtcn 
and.  what  ts  naore  important  to  thf-m.  It 
brta^  in  no  additional  votr?  fr^m  the  faith- 
ful who  are  always  Tipping  for  mor«»  G  vcrn- 
ment  }obe. 

Ttie  best  tMng  CcniTe«s  cculd  dc  for  this 
country  and  for  rrery  ore  :f  us  »oi;Ii  h*  *  i 
cut  oar  Government  expen.s«»?  rich'  in  'vo 
aad  let  this  stablllxatlon  business  j:o  d  wn 
the  drain  at  the  end  cf  June  as  it  wil!  if 
our  Representatives  aren  t  bludpecned  t;y 
the  administration  into  rprewmg  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Until  that  happy  d.iy, 
which  we  can  pray  f-^r  and  eren  be'*er  »rl*e 
our  Congre««men  abru*  'hl^  ccmpany  h.i.s 
no  choice  but  to  obey  the  unf  rtui.ate  i.id 
tinjoetitled  dictates  of  our  confused  V,^^L- 
tn^on  bureaucracies 

H.*NTT?ED    iLvC.Vriidl 


.1 


Tbe  Game  of  "Goe.i  Wliat?" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  OJLiMOIS 

D»  THB  HOCSB  OF  RKP  RESENT  A  TTVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OK».  I  tnelude  the  foUoving  editorial  en- 
titled "TTie  Game  of  Guess  What?  "  in 
the  Peoria  Jouriiai  of  May  26.  1951. 

Tas  Oamz  or  "Oiraaa  Wiut?  ' 

Just  when  the  American  people  were  be- 

gtTinlng  to  eee  the  outlines  of  what  appeared 

a  deflaitc.  aenalble  foreign  policy  regarding 

the  Far  BMt  taking  ahape   In  Washington. 

achaoon.  Secretary  of  State,  comes  for- 

wtth  the  ftatement   that  there   U   no 

la  the  Oovernment's  policy  toward 


la  eae  acaac.  he  !■  abeolutety  right.  If  the 
■lato  OepartaMnt  can  be  said  to  bare  fol- 
lowed aay  policy  eonelstently  In  the  jjast  few 
yoaf*.  Uiat  policy  hae  apparently  been  to 
tha  people.    In  othai  word*,  no  one 


seems  t-D  kno^  Ji  is' 
l<   >ijppoeed  td  t  t 


tttr 

P]  w  fd: 

ei  5t 


C  1  aa 


t;  tes 


It  d 


<  O  tl 

It  : 
tJ  e 


D  S 


Is   >ijpp<jeed  td 

L*.s;ic  ;it  any  gfr< 

At  neson  8   l^teit 
tiiir.iy  added  tb  ^« 
c'.^ts^'.y   seme   br 
J  ersi  ns  who  svjj 
Government    it 
\r'  tfileve  thai  tie 
In   a   sp^ecb^  I  s' 
dinner   of    thej 
Df.in  Ru*k,   .\^1 
tha:  the  Unit 
the  N.iUun*llsi  C^ 
I  u  Fjrmosa. 
tically  repre 
said    that    th^ 

Gvveri.meiit    ^s 

Cli.na  and  pl^g^ 
t.',ost  Chinese  I  w,  .c 
tiie  creature  qf  (  ti' 

A;  the  sanle 
pTf.^iUei.t  Tri^i, 
tiat.nt;  a  Jap4ni 
ldea6  of  Mr  R^sl 
pe>ipie  thai  ike 
men',  would  4ot 
ui  China. 

Sen.itor   Pa 
1)  'I;,   apparently 
tr.t-se  centlemen  Lr 
li.  a  debate  ^tj 
said     *e  are 
C^.;nese   pe<.pie 
Elan  masters,'! 

.\.l    uf    thisj 
on  a  trade  bt^c^: 
much    iiice    ar^ 
appeasement  lln  s 
of  the  attliuiiB     h 
with   Core   f  .;r|  t)  e 
f.-Tn'.ers.  who  ^1|  b 
c^'W  anytime. 

N   w    Dean 
ch^ii.iie  m  thepc^' 
c  jest  net  elab^m  te 

Af  parent! y  rtb  ! 
fed    con  trad  ictlc  M 
Stat*'  Departmei 
toi.  wheel  ir»T*. 


a  34  n 


f- 


what  the  Nation's  policy 
m  any  particular  foreign 
Ime. 

pronouncement  haa  cer- 

confualon,  (or  It  followed 

de&nite   statements    by 

ly  were  speaking  for  the 

there  was  every  reason 

were. 

week  at   an   anniversary 

Institute   of    America, 

t  Secretary  of  State,  said 

would  continue  to  aid 

!rnment  of  China,  in  exile 

one  which  more  authen- 

the  Chinese   people.     He 

munlst    Government    of 

be    recognized    by    this 

ofllclal    government    of 

United  States  support  to 

wlah  to  rid  themselves  of 

Moecow  Politburo. 

air.    John    Foster    Dulles. 

representative  in   n^go- 

peace  treaty,  echoed  the 

iso  aaauring  the  American 

D  immunlst  puppet  govern- 

recogntzed  as  the   voice 


y  ircLAs.   Democrat,   of  1111- 

i«iderstood  the  remarks  of 

the  light,  for  3  days  later, 

enator  T\rr,  of  Ohio,  he 

i|b^ciisly  now  ready  to  aid  the 

|n|  overthrowing   their   Rua- 


cpifpled  with  our  Insistence 
of  Red  China,  looks  very 
idonment  of  the  £  iirmer 
loward  the  Chinese  Reds, 
t  we  should  handle  them 
are  merely  agraruin  re- 
do a  Tito  and  desert  Mos- 

Aih^son  insists  there  is  no 
nment  s  China  policy,  but 
further. 

people  will  continue  to  be 
and  confusion  from   the 

ai  long  as  Acheson  is  the 


F  peline  Safety 


LN  THE  H 
.If 

Mr    HES 

advised  tha 
est  in  Lake 
in  connect! 
of  an  exi-sti 
and  that  r 
situated  a 
line  ha  /e  r 
the  possibili 
The  editofi 

[From  tb 
WUloug^bj 

Good 

It  hardly  se^a  i 
time  the  Fedcr 


(Jn  of  REMARKS 

or 

W.  HESELTOW 

JdHSSACHrSFTTS 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  28.  1951 

(JN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
e  is  considerable  inter- 
ty,  Ohio,  in  a  pr  ;posal 
th  the  prospecti''  e  use 
eline  some  17  milt  s  long 
s  who  live  in  318  lomes 
istance  from  thai  pipe- 
serious  questions  about 
its  safe  operation. 
3  as  follows: 

County  News-Her  lid, 
<  hlo,  of  May  16.  195!) 

•0  I  Commr  and  Nanc  w 

osjilble  that  at  the  .iresent 
ower  Commlaslon   has  no 


authority  to  ^r^cflbe  safety  regulations  and 
operation  of  natu  -al  gas 


conditions  fo-  1  3< 
transmission  It]  H 

Tet  this  U   ihi 
years  in  whlc  a 


phases  of  tlie 


Leaking  natufaJ 
lor  a  number 


la  le: 


^uatlon.  despite  th'   many 
FPC  has  regulate*  1  other 
tate  pipelines. 
gas  has  been  resp  jnsible 

•frlous  ezpioslons  an  d  fires. 
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Inrludin?  the  still  remembered  Texas  school 
expl  j«K)n  .several  years  ago  n'sulttng  in  5#ri- 
ous  I'-ws  of  life  and  tragedy  xo  an  entire  com- 
munity. 

The  question  of  safety  regulations  afTect- 
ing  jis  transmission  lines  has  become  one  of 
Jmferative  importance  to  thl£  area. 

Question  of  whether  a  28-year-old.  17-mlle 
pipeline  between  Ashtabula  and  Falrport, 
cor.=tructed  a.s  a  feeder  main,  can  safely  be 
tised  as  .1  Efi.s  transmission  line  is  at  present 
holding;  up  the  poc-sibility  of  .securing  a  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  for  Lake  County  con- 
Eume.'s. 

Much  a.s  the  county  needs  and  desires  nat- 
ural 3A<.  It  does  not  want  tt>  secure  that  gas 
at  the  expense  of  the  safety  of  any  resident.s 
who  mieh:  be  Jeopardized  by  a  faulty  or 
age-weakened  transmission  line. 

The  same  condition  should  prevail  in  every 
area  in  which  gas  transmis-sion  line?  are  in- 
stalled or  u-^ed 

For  that  rea.son  Congress  should  adopt  the 
bill  proposed  by  Representative  John  W. 
He.=  ei-tok.  of  Massachusens.  which  would 
give  the  FPC  the  power  to  prescribe  "such 
re.-^uirements.  restrictions,  and  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  construction,  extension, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  natural-gas  companies  us. 
in  Its  opinion,  are  necessary  for  the  promo- 
tion of  safety. ' 

It's  a  good  bill  for  Lake  and  Ashtabula 
Counties. 

It's  a  Eood  bill  for  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try served  by  natural  gas. 


Eleven  Years  in  Soviet  Prison  Camps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1951 

^Tr  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  mention  of  a  recently  pub- 
lished book  which  is  of  particular  in- 
terest and  timeliness.  Eleven  Years  in 
Soviet  Pri.?on  Camps,  by  Elinor  Lipper. 
published  in  Chicago  by  the  Henry  Reg- 
ner  Co..  was  written  by  a  young  woman 
who  spent  11  years  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain as  a  Soviet  slave  laborer.  Thanks 
to  her  Swiss  citizenship  she  was  repa- 
triated in  1948  and  this  book  is  her  ac- 
count of  what  conditions  really  are 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  author  was  raised  in  Belgium  and 
studied  medicine  in  Berlin  where  her 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  unemployed 
led  her  to  join  the  Communist  Party  in 
the  fal'je  belief  that  its  economic  analy- 
sis and  program  offered  a  solution  to 
the  ills  of  the  world.  In  1937  she  went 
to  Russia  to  view  the  Socialist  Utopia  at 
first  hand.  Within  2  months  she  was 
caught  up  In  the  great  purge  of  that 
year  ard  sentenced  to  5  years'  corrective 
labor  as  a  counterrevolutionary.  She 
was  in  prisons  in  Moscow,  twice  crossed 
the  Trans-Siberian  railroad  in  filthy 
prison  cars,  and  spent  long  years  in  vari- 
ous Siberian  prison  camps  engaged  in 
different  forms  of  slave  labor.  Her  book. 
which  was  published  last  March,  gives 
an  account  of  Soviet  enslavement. 

It  IS  important.  I  think,  to  note  the 
reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
this  book.     The  evidence  points  to  its 


truth,  reliability,  and  objectivity.  The 
accuracy  of  its  de.scriplion  of  conditions 
in  Soviet  Russia  has  been  endorsed  by 
David  Dallin.  an  eminent  authority  on 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  result  of  such  books  as  this  one. 
it  is  gradually  being  shown  that  Russia 
under  the  So\'iets  has  become  a  star- 
tling demonstration  of  full  police  terror 
and  deep  moral  corruption.  Miss  Up- 
per's book  is  an  impjortant  contribution 
toward  a  more  full  understanding  of  the 
real  nature  of  communism,  an  under- 
standing we  must  have  if  we  are  to 
know  how  to  defend  ourselves  adequately 
against  the  threat  it  poses  to  our  tradi- 
tional hberlies  and  our  political 
independence.  "     ^-^ 

In  its  review  of  Eleven  Years  in  Sotlet 
Prison  Camps,  the  New  York  Times 
noted  how  along  with  such  books,  "docu- 
mentary evidence  has  become  increas- 
ingly available  in  recent  years,  all  con- 
firming the  general  picture"  of  such  per- 
sonal narratives  as  Miss  Lippers  "for 
anyone  who  cares  to  examine  the  mate- 
rial objectively."  Another  book  review 
mentions  that — 

Whereas  hundreds  of  books  have  been  cir- 
culated in  the  past  15  years  tellixig  in  hor- 
rible detail  the  suffering  of  the  Inmates  of 
German  concentration  campis.  so  that  every 
American  knows  all  about  Nazi  atrocities, 
the  victims  of  Stalin  who  escaped  from  his 
slave  labor  camps  are  so  few.  and  their  testi- 
mony so  played  down,  that  few  people  know 
the  truth  about  Soviet  Russia. 

William  Henry  Chamberlin  comment- 
ing on  this  book  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
also  mentions  the  ever-increasing  body 
of  facts  piling  up  cor-ceming  the  Soviet 
slave  labor  system.  He  suggests  that  any 
reasonable  interpretation  leaves  the 
reader  confronted  with  an  inescapable 
conclusion  that — 

The  Soviet  regime  practices  cold-bloodedly 
and  systematically  a  system  of  merciless  ex- 
ploitation and  maltreatment  that  makes 
Simon  Legree's  plantation  look  like  a  hu- 
manitarian rest  home  by  comparison. 

From  an  entirely  different  source  one 
gets  substantially  the  same  reaction. 
Writing  in  the  New  York  Post.  Arthur 
M.  Schlesinger.  Jr.  comments  on  Elinor 
Upper's  book  as  follows: 

Years  ago  the  first  of  these  books  came 
out — Tchernavin's  I  Spieak  for  the  Silent,  and 
Kitchin's  Prisoner  of  the  OGPU — and  few 
would  believe  them,  least  of  all  the  American 
liberal.  Soviet  forced  labor  was  something 
Invented  by  Hearst.  Of  course  there  were 
camps  for  corrective  labor  ';  but  these  were 
really  means  of  rehabilitating  social  outcasts 
by  enabling  them  to  share  in  the  Joyous  work 
of  Socialist  reconstruction;  and  who  but  a 
Fa.scist  would  criticize  that?  I  .still  remem- 
ber the  odious  sneer  with  which  the  in- 
eSable  Ella  Winter  reviewed  the  Tchernavin 
book  in  the  New  Republic.  It  has  taken  a 
long  time  for  the  silent  to  make  themselves 
heard.  But  now  Elinor  Upper's  powerful 
and  moving  account  of  her  11  years  in 
Siberia  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  real  horror  of  the  Soviet  system. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  book 
should  not  go  unmentioned.  Miss  Upper 
was  a  prisoner  in  Magadan.  Siberia,  in 
1944  at  thd  iAme  time  the  region  was 
visited  by  the  then  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Henry  WaDace.  Accom- 
panying him  and  representinj?  the  Office 
of  War  Information  was  Professor  Owen 


Lattimore.  After  this  official  visft  to 
Russia,  Lattimore  published  an  article 
about  It  m  the  December  1&44  issue  of 
the  National  Geographic  magazine. 
Commenting  on  this  article,  Miss  Upper 
writes: 

If  his  report  to  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion was  in  substance  the  same  aa  this 
article,  the  Office  could  scarcely  have  profited 
by  his  work.  Since  it  cannot  be  assumed 
that  Lattimore  is  a  naturally  poor  oljserver. 
he  must  on  this  trip  hare  voluntarily  re- 
frained from  making  use  of  his  talent  for 
observjition.  Instead  of  telling  us  what  he 
has  seen,  he  hands  out  unexamined  Soviet 
propaganda. 

She  cites  the  following  passage  from 
Lattimore's  article: 

From  the  air  we  could  see  that  prospecting 
shafts  had   been  sunk  In  long   lines  across 

the  country. 

Miss  Upper  comments: 

It  IS  remarkable  that  Dr.  Lattimore  did 
not  see.  near  these  prospecting  shafts,  either 
the  wooden  walchtowers  or  the  high  pali- 
sades of  the  concentration  camps. 

Uittimore  talks  about  the  pioneer 
development  in  the  opening  up  of  Rus- 
sia's Far  North  under  the  Soviets  in 
these  words: 

There  has  probably  never  be*»n  a  more 
orderly  phase  of  pioneering. 

Miss  Upper  remarks: 

This  ts  absolutely  true.  What  other  gov- 
ernment would  send  thousands  of  it.^  own 
citizens  every  year  to  forced  labor  In  new 
territories? 

Lattimore  also  wrote: 

The  scientific  tradition  continues,  with 
the  difference  that  the  scientist  no  longer 
works  as  a  lonely  ezUe  but  with  the  organ- 
ized support  of  the  government 

How  true! 

Miss  Upi>er  writes: 

There  are  no  more  lonely  exiles  In  Siberia; 
they  have  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  comfxanlons.  The  organized  support  of 
the  government  could  possibly  mean  the 
splendidly  organized  mass  arrests  by  the 
NKVD  and  the  transportation  of  prisoners 
in  cattle  cars  to  the  Far  Northeast  at 
Siberia. 

With  regard  to  the  Vice  President's  re- 
port after  his  return.  Miss  Upper  writes: 

Henry  A.  Wallace's  book.  Soviet  Asia  Mis- 
sion is  typical  of  the  superficial  and  unprin- 
cipled reports  made  by  foreign  visitors  who. 
after  a  brief  stay,  think  they  are  equipped 
to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  examples  of  the  sort  of  things  Wal- 
lace wrote.  Miss  Upper  quotes  a  num- 
ber of  passages  from  his  book. 

Such  is  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  Siberia — 
they  are  pioneers  of  the  machine  age. 
builders  of  cities. 

Miss  Upper  asks: 

Can  Wallace  possibly  be  aware  of  the  gro- 
tesque irony  of  his  words?  For  like  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  the  children  and 
grandchildren  are  also  exiles,  prisoners.  But 
the  conditions  under  which  they  live  are  far 
more  Inhuman  now  than  they  ever  were  in 
Tsarist  times.  In  those  days  prlsoziier's 
families  could  acc<Hnpany  them  Into  exUe; 
today  prisoners  are  burled  alive,  cut  off  from 
everyone.  No  one  who  has  a  relative  in  the 
Kolyma  camp  la  permitted  to  enter  the 
district. 
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Saeh  vnfortunately  Is  the  kiikl  of  re- 
port giv«n  to  AJDcrican  people  about  the 
Ouftela  The  most  pernicious  thlxu; 
About  MCh  reports  Is  their  pose  as  truth- 
ful and  •b>cctlire  aJong  vlth  the  added 
TTspect  they  commaoded  by  the  fact 
that  they  verv  written  by  supposedly 
leapomiWe  oOdals  of  the  Ooremment 
I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  important  to 
call  sttCTittor  to  this  book  as  It  reveals 
OBt  ooly  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  slave 
state  but  alM>  serves  to  correct,  in  part 
at  taMst.  the  error  and  confusion  result- 
liy  troBi  the  flood  of  pro-Sovict  propa- 
ganda to  M-Yiich  the  American  people 
sabnect  tx  so  1oq«. 


Dy  HacAiHv  Owe  m»  Dcty! 


EXTENSIC^  0¥  REMARKS 

BON.  DAina  A.  REED 


-r 


or  BB>BESBHTAnVBS 

Thwrtdat,  Way  19.  I9il 

Ut  reed  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
rranted  I  am  insertlne^  In  the  Concus- 
aorM.  Rsooao  an  article  by  Hon.  Samuel 
a  PeitesiKill  entltlad  -^o  Whom  Did 
MacAfthur  Owe  His  Doty?": 
T»  Wnoa  Dm  BUcAmrc*  Owe  Jba  Dorr? 
(By  auBvel  B   PcttvndU) 

ItecArUiiir  waa  flr«d.  the 
at  the  eooBtry  «••  •▼ktenced 
by  Um  fae«  tMmH  ■llimw  of  m  mM  ■(  once. 
"Bui  <b*  auatary  mvtx  be  anbardlaatc  to  the 
ctvQ  •vCborHy."  It  «m  tte  od*  yardstick 
tflUBfldlately  mt  baad  by  vhteli  to  m— row 
It  ts  ft  aouod  one.  May  we 
to  tt. 
It  te  tiM  avU  antbortty  to  which 
ow«d  hta  tfutyf  Is  It  tiM  Presi- 
ia  bta  empmcitf  am  CammaoOer  In 
flf  «b*  anay  aod  JtoTy?  No.  That  u 
«Bly  part  at  tb«  dvU  aoUiartty.  It  to  at  tbu 
paAat  tbac  aaany  vcU-OMaalnf  ABMrteaoa 
bav*  §aam  aM  tbm  track  In  JodtlDC  tba 
TtwaaA-MaeArtbur  iibiwitM 

Tb*  dfU  authortty  of  tlM  Matlon  ta  tba 

the    P«dcnl 

I  of  tbe  ftaal  eivU  anthcrtty— 

yamic  ••&  vbo 

ta  war  aad  tboaa  who  gaw  tham  lUe. 

ef   tbla   avU   authority    has 

of  iraat  poUey.    Uo  one  U 

•aocpt  In  mattan 

to  thaoi.     Oaooal  Mac- 

li  sObarttaate — and  reaponilble — to 

all  ut  IbHS.  WtmttmaA,  Oongnai.  tba  courts. 

on* 

between 

of  eoHuaanOan;   to 

of  aettoD  by  tba  Army.  Nary. 

to  pfoaiote  aad  iaaaote  oAMra:  in 

to   wanafa    a    war.    Ocbcrwiae.    the 

of    ta*   Halloa    Is    liparlllift      Per 

It  «a«  maa  u 

»y 

aft  <rf  war.    Tbat  la 

la  C3iM. 

te  Chlaf  may  ba 

I  bf  «•  aaurts  wbM  ba  lOM  bvyood 

It  waa  SB  btM  la  a  grrat 

Wacr  wbm  Uaeola's 


tha 
to  war.    It 

or  ttrmm  to  <fc>  to:  borruw 
Ury  !«■••  fur  toe  common  de- 


♦ease.  appiDprlut*  rvir,rt»~  sr  much  frr  n.i- 
tope  or  Jet  plane*  etr  — or  retuar  to  appr-  - 
prtate;  to  call  out  the  mlUtlA  to  conM-n:  : 
cltiaens  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  to  cimn..*:. - 
deer  the  prtxlvirts  i  t  :<ict(  ry  .and  farm,  to 
znAjce  niiee  lor  the  Ci<.\ernir.ent  ai^cl  rf^u'.tt- 
tion  of  the  armed  sfTvicts.  ett' 

As  the  Supreme   Court    has   ?.itd,   V..f    *  >r 
power  of  CYinifre&s  '•extends  t.^  ^:]  leK'.s:  tv  ,:i 
essential    to    the    pn-«erufirn    '  {    wa.-    w'.'h 
Tl|?or  and  succesn.  except   such   i\.s   '.■.tTfT'-s 
with  the  command  of  the  r>  rtres  and  the  oi.- 
durt    of   campajgn.s  '     >  Ex    parte    MiUiira!; 
In  ahort,  b^-th   in  peace  i-r   war    (."=.;  c-ff-i.   . 
the    great    j-OUry    b<->ard    cJ    I  ae    N..:.    .        N 
policy    Is    TTJor?    lmportii.it    th.in    t      J*t:.,- 
war  and  a?alnst  whom      Military  ..rder?;  j."' 
one    thlnf     the    determl ration    of    policy    Is 
another      Ore   m   the   province  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief    '.^e     ther  must  be  sharad 
with  Ccni^TPw  :ind  tr.e  people 

All  must  a«re«  that  this  divi.si  :■.  u(  the 
war  power  is  sound,  othtrwi^se  we  en  nave 
a  dictatorship  Let  us  app^y  it  t.  t;.e  Tru- 
man-Mac  Arthur  disputf' 

Many  believe  that  sending  our  Arn^ed 
Forces  Into  Korea  without  t.^-.e  prior  approval 
of  Confreas  was  an  unconstitutloral  act. 
But  no  dispute  arose  between  the  two  men 
with  respect  to  this,  so  we  pass  it  t  r  'h*' 
moment  But  when  the  aew  war  started  m 
October  the  quer-iion  ar-.-Jie  as  ■■^  whether 
sound  policy  re<juired  us  Xo  go  beyond  the 
defense  of  South  Korea  Intr,  the  territory  of 
China. 

At  this  point  did  Congress— an ci  th"  peo- 
ple— have  no  pr^wer  tc  help  det.\'e  and  decide 
this  new  question  "i  Was  Harr>-  S  Truman 
alcoe  to  decide''  Must  Congress  tr.d  mili- 
tary experts  who  dl3er  with  the  President 
keep  their  mouths  shuf  No  The  V'  rr*'.- 
tuUon  aays  that  Congress  h-AS  part  .'  'le 
reBponaibUity  and  duty  tj  decide   p«ii.tv 

But  how  can  Ojugresa  act  Intel. ih'ently 
without  the  views  of  military  experts,  ir-el^ 
and  honestly  expressed.  fiTi  If  they  d'.'Ter 
from  the  Prealdenf  SpecifcaMy  did  Mar- 
Arthur  violate  any  constitutional  dutv  whe:-; 
In  answer  to  a  question,  he  expressed  his 
vlewB  on  p<"l!cy  to  a  responsible  Memb»"r  (  1 
CoogresB.  Hon  Joevu  W  MxariN  '  That  is 
the  iasue. 

Xveryone  agrees  that  a  private  must  >L-ev 
the  mlUtary  orders  of  his  ^-apuiii.  eve:',  if 
the  captain  la  wrong,  and  a  fi^e-itar  general 
must  obey  the  military  ordi-rs  if  '.he  Pr-:- 
deot.  Oeneral  Marshall  agrees  that  Ma- 
Arthur  obeyed  all  such  orders. 

But  to  extend  the  nile  that  the  miliT.iry 
must  b«  subordinate  to  the  clvU  auth<  r:ty 
beyond  the  exei  utlon  of  military  ij'ders  Ir  .in 
the  Preaideiit.  and  tu  embrace  withi-i  i'  .<.! 
great  questions  of  foreign  policy  is  a  r.  i:.- 
piete  distortion  of  our  constitutional  the<  ry. 
It  la  to  fasten  the  European  gon8e-»tv"p  .•svh- 
tem  on  America  It  means  that  m^n  like 
Billy  Mitchell.  Admiral  Denfeld.  C.ene'nJ 
Wedemeyer.  Oeneral  Mac  Arthur  Adnvrtl 
Hlllenkoetter  Senators.  Congres-^inien  f»'h- 
•rs.  mothers,  son*,  and  their  young  wivs 
must  thut  up  when  the  President  or  his  Sec- 
retary of  SUte,  or  Trygve  hit.  or  the  British 
Prime  Minister  get  the  Preartdent  to  de^'Ule  ti 
something  Involving  the  death  cf  thi'us.mds 
(tf  Americans 

Policy  disagreements  should,  of  c<  urs"  b^ 
wpreasad  with  discretion  JBven  in  n  trist- 
ncas  company  settled  policies  cannot  t*  ci  :,- 
stantly  sniped  at  by  subordinates  But  (ien- 
«ral  liarahall  Is  so  overawed  by  the  C<  ci- 
maader  In  Chief  hallucination  that  he  be- 
liavaa  no  policy  determined  by  the  Preaidet  t 
f**^''*^  avar  be  publicly  quastioned  by  anyone 
ta  uniform.  IX  a  general  ur  admiral  (it.s- 
■freaa  with  the  President  and  tel!s  the  tru-h 
aa  ba  seca  It.  ha  Is  to  be  broken  as  has  hap- 
poaad  to  aaany  men  giving  their  honest  views 
to  oommlttaea  of  Oongreas.  Apparently 
military  experts  mtjat  tell  Oongreas  only  what 
the  Presldant  thinks,  not  what  they  thiMt 
Nouaense.     The   tragic   ci ;rtt*equence»   kI    t....s 


^.'-.tiling  altitu4e  were  shown  a 
tln.'.ca.  C«irC  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  1 
u  ;.-■'"  we  b*t^v#d  our  own  allies. 
;.:  ^  (  ;.i;.a.  ill  •''der  t^^  appease  good 
y.  i.";t..ul  w<i4  iearnt  .'it  some  of  the 
:  -  *■'■'. rrc  t^.a  cdlossal  blunders  we 
■~..  o  I.-::  Sta^n  In  Hitlers  saddle 
•^•  ;.fa  o  H^  's  probably  more  ret 
r.p  niess.  ^  aj-e  n^w  m  t.'^an  ar. 


for 

ran 
Rt.rl 
W 

a    r 

f  ■■ 
hea 


r  jw    li'hrft.     He   k°pt    his    mc. 
demand*  W^^i  MacArthur  do  the 
hen    thq    f\nif\    people    of    this 
'■r~"i\r\(^    toe    teal    issue    In    this 
•.X.;;    •.:-ti-]^x    th.-it    the    MacArt.M 
ctt    to   te*  hefcrd    on   qiiestlcns 
V     and    tbat    they    themselves 
rd. 
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FXT3J<SICN  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  tOBERT  E.  JONES.  JR. 

«F    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  }lJDf  Si  OF  REPRESENT/  FIVES 

Mo^y.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  J0NE$  of  A'.r'-bama.  Mr  ipwaker. 
on  May  211  |  placed  in  the  Recfd  part 

I  .,:  a  cGmpikUon  of  World  Wa    11  vet- 
erans' ben«r«vS  us  of  May  15.  l£f  1.     Part 

II  of  this  ti<naiary  i5  a.s  follow   : 

nriara  comfcn&ation 

I'i.f  Aid.  fc.  chflldren  and  dcpenc  ent  par- 
e;i-..-,  ijf  H  fle|ea»ed  World  'War  E  veteran 
u^  -p  dea->)  «a,s  flue  tc:  service  m?  y  qualify 
:  ■.'  (;e;i:h  r  lrnf>eftsation. 

.\  widow  lofes  her  entitlement  !'  she  rc- 
nia-ries  Tfcei  child  loee.s  entttlem  T.t.  nor- 
n..-..v,  upoq  r*acbing  ape  18. 

Ml  .ithly   aAoUnts    varv    acrordlr  ?    to    the 

i.'iir.bcr  ani  ilationshlp  of  the  dt  >endents. 

Fx.iinpleb  a|ei  widow,  no  children,  175.   one 

;:'  '1  al '.ne,  n*  ^Ulnw.  8o8;   one  pa  ent.  160; 

'  :-     i;arentai  fp5  each. 

I    DtaXH   PKNSIOM 

Th"  widcfwi  a4d  children  of  ce  tain  de- 
cen-'^-d  World tW»r  H  veterans  ma/  be  en- 
titled   to   dt&ih   fwnsion   benefits   ^  here    the 

die^ 


v  ^"eran 
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rf  desth,  w^s 
c  !mpen.satl^n 
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must  have 
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In  excess  o; 
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A    widow' 
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Where   thefle 
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dauses  not  due  to  service, 
eqts  of  a  veter.m  ^h   .  at  time 
Ivlng  or  entitled    o  receive 
f*r    service-connect  ed     disa- 
ble.    Otherwise,   thi     veteran 
e^  at  least  90  days  (or  have 
for    service- Incur  ed    disa- 
(fays  of  service)  anc.  at  time 
a  lervlce-ccnnected    Usability, 
ipefcsatlon  would  be  ;)ayable  If 
dre  In  degree, 
pot  qualified  If  h<  r  annual 
il.OOO.  or  t2.500  If   -he  has  a 
Q.     A  child  with  SI  Income 
1.(100  per  year  Is  no<    eliglbie. 
h^r  entitlement  upcn  remar- 
Ir»n  normally  becone  ineligi- 
riach  age  18. 
lonr   receives   143   pei-    month. 
al'    allowances     for     children, 
ho  widow,  s  sln^lx    child  is 
ith  added  amounts  for 


Lwit 
not 


tin    IKStTK/iNCI 

M.    Eighty-second    Congrees. 
2|.  lOSl.  tarmlnated  the  prlvl- 
l^sr  II  veterana  to  apply  for 
'acis    of    national    s«  vice    life 
4  basis  of  their  Woi  Id  War  U 
not  restrict  or  cm  eel  any 
nu-acts  of  lnsurai:ice  Issued  on 
,1  pS.  1951,  such  ss    -elnstate^ 
iofa    arul    renewal     ;}rlvlleffe8. 
'arid  War  n  veteran  b  iTlng  bad 
life  insurance  be." ore  April 
r..;l    m^yicctvert  s.uch  liisurac  ce  to  any 


cf  six  permanent  plan?  available — ordinary 
life  no-payment  life,  20-payment  life,  20- 
year  endowment,  endowment  at  age  60,  and 

endo-^ment  at  age  65. 

No  one  may  at  any  time  hold  m<ire  th.m 
$10  000  w'Tth  of  Government  insurance  In- 
cluding United  States  Government  life 
(World  War  I)  insurance  or  automatic  In- 
surance eranted  under  Public  La'w  23, 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

Term  and  permanent  policies  which  have 
>  ff :-.  allriwed  to  lapse  may  be  reinstated  wlth- 
1..  3  iryi.ths  from  date  of  lapse,  provided 
the  insured  Is  in  as  good  health  at  the  tim.e 
of  reinstatement  as  he  was  when  the  ln.=tir- 
ance  lapsed.  He  must  furnish  the  necppsr^ry 
Inf'^rmatMn  to  c£tabU.<;h  that  fact,  preferably 
on  \'\  Form  9-3.5.3  or  9-353a. 

After  3  months  of  lapse,  a  physical  fT- 
amination  Is  required.  This  will  be  eiven 
without  charge  at  any  \\\  regional  office  or 
hospital. 

Term  Insurance  may  be  reinstated  within 
the  term  pernxl  by  parins  only  two  monthly 
premiums,  but  for  permanent  pclicies,  pay- 
ment of  all  premiums  in  arrears  with  inter- 
est is  required. 

C.IRS    FOR    DISABIXD    \-FTERANS 

A  World  War  II  veteran  who  in  service  lost, 
dr  lost  the  u«*  of.  one  or  both  lees  at  or 
above  the  ankle  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
en  a'Jt' mobile  or  other  conveyance  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

\'A  defrays  the  cost  of  the  vehicle,  includ- 
ing any  special  equipment  necessary  to  en- 
able the  disabled  veteran  to  operate  it  safely. 
up  to  a  maximum  amount  cf  81  600.  For  ve- 
hicles C'Dstmg  over  $1,600.  VA  pays  81.600  cf 
the  purchase  price. 

Veterans  have  until  June  30.  1951  to  apply. 

AID    IN    ACQtnmNC    STTCXKLLT    A^^J>Tn3    HOt:^TNC 

A  veteran  of  war  or  peacetime  service  who 


Is  entitled   t .)   rompensati. 


for   pf-rmaner.t 


and  total  service-connected  disability  for  loss 
or  lc>s  of  use  of  bcth  legs  due  to  certain  spe- 
cified conditions  such  as  to  prevent  him.  from 
moving  about  without  the  aid  of  braces, 
crutches,  canes,  or  a  wheel  chair  may  qualify 
for  assistance  In  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housin?  with  special  fixtures  niade  necessary 
by  the  nature  of  his  disability. 

Eisible  veterans  will  receive  Federal  grants 
of  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
their  homes  up  to  a  ma.ximAim  of  llO.OOO  with 
which  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  building 
or  buying  such  homes,  or  tc  rem.odel  existing 
homes  for  thf  ir  requirements 

The  grant  also  may  be  used  to  pay  cfl  the 
Indebtedness  on  such  a  special  heme  already 
acquired  by  an  eligible  veteran. 

CCARDIAKSHIT    SEHVICI 

Incom.petent  World  War  IT  veterans,  their 
ntii.--  dependents  and  inccmt^etent  bei-e£ci- 
R.  »s  ?.re  entitled  to  protection  of  their  estates 
cenved  fr  m  benefits  paid  by  the  '^'eterans' 
Ad:nir.istr.\tion  under  acts  of  Congress, 

Such  protection  Is  provided  by  the  chief 
attcrr.eys  of  X.K  regional  ofiSces — in  accord- 
ance with  State  and  Federal  laws  and  V.\ 
regulations — acting  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  legal  service  ( Guardian- 
ship i    cf  the  \'\  Solicitor  5  Office 

The  chief  attorneys  maintain  supervision 
over  g'liardians  appointed  by  State  i  probate 
and  county)  courts,  as  well  as  legal  cus- 
t'drar.s  recognized  by  VA  in  their  respective 
j'.irL=dlction. 

BrxiAt  Bivrrrrs 

F-jr.eral  expenses,  up  to  $150.  will  be  paid 
b.  the  Cnjvernment  in  the  death  of  any 
World  War  II  veteran  discharged  under  con- 
ditions  jther  than  dishonorable. 

.\dcit;o!ial  C!.i6ts.  covering  trans  porta  ti  on, 
will  be  allowed  if  the  veteran  died  In  a  VA 
hospital  or  home,  or  while  hospitalized  at 
the  expense  of  VA.  or  while  In  transit  to  or 
from  a  VA  hospital,  home  or  regional  oflSce 
St  thf  expense  of  VA. 

A'.l  cla'.m.s  must  be  filed  with  the  VA  within 
2  y...:s  ;.-om  the  date  of  permanent  burial. 


These  allowances  are  payable  only  to  under- 
takers or  to  reimburse  the  person  who  paid 
the  funersil  expenses. 

Bl-TILAL    FLAG 

An  American  flag  to  drape  the  casket, 
which  may  be  retained  as  a  meniorlaJ  by  the 
next-of-kin.  Is  supplied  In  the  ceath  of  vet- 
erans who  have  been  dischargee  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable  Such  flags 
a/e  issued,  upon  application,  by  VA  field 
offices,  most  first,  second  and  third  rla.ss  post 
rffices  and  those  fourth  class  pott  oSces 
locatf  d  in  county  .seats. 

VA   BE-NTFITS   AVAH-ABLE   OtrTSIDE    OF   VSVTTD 
.STATES 

(a)  United  States  possessions  and  terri- 
tories: Ordinarily,  all  VA  beneSts  ;  vailable 
to  World  War  II  veterans,  thelj  depjendcnts 
and  beneficiaries  In  the  continental  United 
Stales  are  alst)  available  to  them  In  the 
United  States  possessions  and  territories. 

Certain  exceptions  are  inevitable  because 
of  conditions  peculiar  to  each  a-ea.  For  de- 
tailed information  in  any  single  case,  check 
with  the  nearest  VA  office  in  the  United 
States,  or  directly  with  the  a3ected  VA 
offices  in  Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  Foreign  countries:  Most  \'\  benefits 
are  available  to  World  War  II  veterans,  their 
dependents  and  beneficiaries  who  are  residing 
In  foreign  countries. 

Benefits  not  available  are  reacjustment  al- 
lowances for  unemployment  and  self-em- 
ploym.ent.  and  loan  guaranties  on  properties 
or  businesses  situated  in  foreign  countries. 

Hospitalization  or  medical  Treatment  Is 
available  only  to  a  United  States  citizen- 
veteran  residing  temporarily  ;n  a  foreign 
country  who  requires  such  cs -e  for  a  war 
service -connected  disability. 

The  Unitt»d  States  Foreign  fJervire  coop- 
erate;- with  VA  in  the  admin 'strst ion  of  bene- 
fits available  to  veterans,  thei-  dependents 
or  beneficiaries  in  foreign  areas 

Any  query  originating  in  a  fo'elgn  country 
should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  United 
States  diplomatic  or  consular  office  In  that 
country. 

(CI  Philippine  Republic  VA  maintains  of- 
fices in  the  Philippines  to  administer  VA 
benefits  m  the  Republic. 

World  War  II  veterans  In  the  Philippines 
and  the  VA  benefits  for  which  t'ney  are  eli- 
gible tall  into  three  groups.     Tiey  are: 

Group  1 :  World  War  II  veterais  who  served 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Including  members  o.'  the  Phil  ppme  Scouts 
who  enlisted  prior  to  October  '5,   1945. 

S'uch  veterans  are  eligible  for  all  benefits 
that  are  available  to  veterans  residi-ig  in  any 
foreign  country.  (See  (bj  Foreign  country 
benefits  above  ) 

Group  2 :  World  War  11  veterans  who  en- 
listed or  reenlisted  in  the  Philippine  Scouts 
under  Public  Law  190.  Seventr-ninth  Con- 
gress, approved  October  6.   194;. 

VA  benefit  payments  with  r?spect  to  the 
military  service  of  this  group  are  limited  by 
title  n,  Public  Law  391.  Seventy-ninth  Coc- 
gresi.  to  compensation  for  service -connected 
disability  or  death,  at  the  rate  of  one  Philip- 
pine peso  for  each  dollar  authorized  by  law. 

Provisions  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  apply 
to  this  group  only  as  such  previsions  relate 
to  contracts  entered  into  before  passage  of 
Public  Law  391.  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
approved  May  27,  1S4€. 

Group  3 :  World  War  n  veterans  who  served 
In  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army,  in- 
cluding recognized  guerrillas,  while  such 
forces  were  in  the  service  al  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  under  a  military  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
July  26.  1941. 

VA  benefit  payments  with  respect  to  tha 
military  serrice  of  this  group  sjre  limited  by 
title  n.  Public  Law  301.  Se»enly-ninth  Con- 
gress, to  compea.satioa  lor  semce-connected 


disability  or  death,  at  the  rate  of  one  Philip- 
pine peso  for  each  dollar  authorized  by  law, 
a  flag  to  drape  the  casket,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ISO  Philippine  p>e&os  as  funeral 
expenses. 

National  service  life  Insurance  benefits 
apply  to  this  group  only  U  the  NSLI  con- 
tracts were  entered  into  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  301,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, approved  February   18.   1946. 

The  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  le  available 
for  rendering  final  decisions  In  all  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  wherein  a  claimant  has  been  denied 
benefits  tu  which  he  claims  entitlement.  The 
Board  has  no  original  Jurisdiction;  Its  work 
Is  .similar  to  that  of  a  court  of  appeals. 
(Appeals  arising  under  readjustment  allow- 
ances and  certain  appeals  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation and  training  Institutions  are 
excepted  ) 


Liyestock  Prodacers  Threaten  Sit  Down 
Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   IXDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Monday,  May  28.  19S1 

Mr.  M.^DDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowini?  editorial  from  the  Wyoming  Eagle 
of  Tuesday.  May  8, 1951.  reveals  the  meat 
roll-back  program  in  its  true  aspect: 
What  Prict  PAJtrrr 

The  president  of  the  Wyoming  Farm  Bu- 
reau ederation  wlrefi  Wyoming's  three-men 
Congressional  delegation  denouncing  the 
rollback  of  cattle  and  beef  prices  at  "unfair, 
unworkable,  unjustifiable."  Then  he  added: 
"To  reduce  livestock  production  In  relation 
to  Increased  demand  Ls  not  the  way  to  con- 
trol Inflation  or  to  win  the  war." 

In  rr.aking  the  latter  statement,  the  fed- 
eration president  Is  exactly  right.  Reduced 
production  is  not  the  way  either  to  control 
inflation  or  to  win  the  war. 

But  who  said  anything  about  reduced  pro- 
duction? Has  Government  asked  the  cattle- 
men to  reduce  the  size  of  their  herds?  Has 
the  OPS  set  a  celling  on  the  number  of  calves 
and  steers  that  may  be  produced '> 

Not  In  any  way.  shape  or  manner  has  this 
been  done.  Instead,  the  government  has 
asked  for  more,  not  leas.  It  has  urged  in- 
creased production  all  along  the  line — ^from 
farms,  ranches,  mines.  oU  fields,  and  proces- 
sors. 

No.  it  is  the  cattlemen  themselves  (or  their 
professional  spokesmen)  who  are  declaring 
that  a  rollback  In  cattle  prices  will  result 
In  decreased  production.  From  the  moment 
the  rollback  was  announced,  and  even  be- 
fore, they  solemnly  predicted  that  the  coun- 
try was  heading  into  a  meat  famine. 

Even  members  of  the  farm  Moe  tn  Oon- 
gre^  insist  that  price  control  for  beef  will 
discourage  production:  tbat  the  markets  will 
be  glutted  with  cattle.  Including  calves,  un- 
dened  and  lightweight  animals,  before  con- 
trols go  into  eflect.  After  that  the  supply  of 
grass- fed  be^  from  the  ranges  wtU  be  largely 
exhausted — and  the  meat  famine  wlU  be 
upon  us. 

Does  anybody  reaUy  believe  this.  We  do 
not  think  so.  but  we  admit  it  is  good  propa- 
ganda. We  do  not  believe  it  for  the  reason 
that,  as  the  pricing  oflVciala  pointed  out.  tba 
new-  ceilings  are  fair,  above  the  levels  per* 
mltted  by  the  (parity)  law,  and  more  tbma 
adequate  in  relation  to  costs  of  productloa. 
To  bolster  our  belief  we  have  the  April  IS 
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of  th*  F»«<}«-«!-Sliitr  tfTlr-jltxiral  rtJit- 
!  t>ctoB  for  Wyoititrg  The  rTFK.'>rt  dl.»ri<-«M 
t»»«t  th*  index  nr  prkT«  recrlTed  by  Wyo- 
irtrtf  r»i>rt>ert  «»n<l  1%nntrs  on  Apnl  15  stooO 
HI  <2»  percent  ol  vhe  i:09  U  (parity  ba?e) 
nt^nfv  The  mmt  antiT)»l  Index  during 
Aoril  TVm  7  potnu  to  506  perrent  of  the 
l»»-!4  •*«nif* — *n  all-time  record  high 

MeanvhUe.  the  naUonal  parity  index  ma« 
3  pomu  to  IBS  pfrcent.  altii  a  new  high. 
Thu»  while  parity  ctood  at  283  percent  if  t^'.e 
baae  p«rlo4.  bMX  pneea  stood  at  5C4  percent. 
Mcanlac  tlaat  beef  ta  acUlnc  at  above  parity, 
proTliic  that  prtcliif  oftriaU  were  rtubt  when 
tbcy  aaM  tliat  tbe  new  cdUnes  are  above  the 
ievaia  permlttad  b)  (parity)  law. 

AU  o<  which,  we  oonteiMl.  piita  the  pro- 
frilnnal  ■pii*— imi  for  tbe  cattlemen  on  a 
tpot.  They  do  Bot  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
Bow  can  they  threaten  vu  with  decreaaed 
productloo  and  a  meat  famine  when  they 
are  recelTiag  the  hlchest  prlof*  In  history — 
when  meat  la  be»nr  meed  out  cf  the  m?: '-   •.'' 


ef  Ikt  Ddta  Covacil  of 


EXrmSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

ZN  THI  BOOSI  OP  RB'RESBlfTA'nVES 
Momtav.  Maw  2t.  1951 

of     MissisEippi. 


lir.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
SpesJcer.  under  tehre  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Delta  Council  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  StoneffUe.  Mlas..  on  May  8 : 

ttlal  to  Ttetory 
■■  aimament 
ilctarmtnliig  both  the  ef- 
f •ettvMMH  of  the  flghtlnf  man  and  the  pro- 
diKtttlty  of  tha  etvlUan  worker. 

o<  ttM  Unttad  atataa  taa^e  been 
la  iMt  for  tha  gnatcrt  acrtcul- 
ta  histary,  wtth  a  toUJ  out- 
put of  4i  peroaat  abora  pra-World  War  n 
la««lB.    OdSSod  tanaars  alon*  are  betnc  aakad 

and  etTlUan  rtqnlre- 

raaaa  In  eot- 

ton  pcodvetlfOB  ta  tha  faea  ot  ahortataa  of 

,  and  labor,  to- 
of  protfactlOD, 
wtthoot  daocerooa 
ttrola.  tha  aala  of 
and  ''■n«i*g  prices 
hava  haao  iMad  aa  a  brake  to  kaep  the  price 
of  aaartaBB  eonoa  ««U  balov  world  lavaU  at 
a  Mas  of  ktHi*«da  of  ilin—a  of  doUara  to 

tiaw.  prtHS  of  aaMBiary  rappttaa.  aatarlala 
for  on*  arniMrtlnii.  and  labor  have  mountad 


la  daallnff 

to  war  plaota,  rall- 

ataamahlpa.   alr- 

facmtlaa.  wtth 

nnltlans  planta. 

tqMMi  to  ancfi  la 

rtaa*.p«y. 

ttaa  Da<  only  agalaM 

a  floor  thara- 

tadtaat^^aa.  trana- 

plaata.  at  •!., 

to  labor  aa 

itnt  ecat  at 

thay  wfll  eoD- 


wttliovt  ra- 


te   talld 

they   are  frantcd 


s  crrtlflcat*'  <-.t  n<^w*!ty  whereby  they  <:ati 
»TUe  o7  20  percent  ..f  'he  cost  i.f  the  plant 
f^c\  Tear.  In  <  •..'icr  l!i.>t.ir.rf"«.  l:ic!  i'-'rv  :s 
aili'wrrt  *o  cj'erate  plants  ^'J^.:,  by  ■;:■'  ( V-  '  - 
emment  on  a  "cost  plus  cswla.  Lab^r  ,s 
granted  a  minloium  w;ige  and  (.'vertlnT'  tmv- 
ments.  Retailers  and  wholeRa'.ers.  under 
OPS  re^uiatlon*.  are  Kuarant«»ed  c^tn  i  f  the 
articles  8<ild  plus  a  percentage  )f  the  price 
as  a  mark-up 

American  agriculture  ursria  full  rpfogn!- 
tlon,  b«ith  fri>m  t.^.e  Governmeiit  and  r.  n- 
sumer  standp<Mr. t.s.  rf  the  tremendoiis  pri- 
ductlon  efforts  necessary  t)  niret  rU'tti.;*^ 
p'-als.  To  partLally  cvishloii  t.^e  *>■.  ■•■sv;  •> 
financial  rl5k  sT«mmlni;  Ircm  a:r^..::y  :;- 
creaeed  cotton  production  arc!  the  likeli- 
hood of  declining  inarXetw  pArtlcuinr!  ■■  c!;r- 
Inf  October.  November  and  Decembfr  w^icn 
the  grower  must  sell  his  co!t.in  IVlt:!  ("<  i".- 
cll    makes    the    following    recmrr.i'ndiri   r.sr 

1  Restoration  of  the  free  mirket  svsrrm 
through  the  ellmln.Tllon  of  relllnps  "n  r  i-j,- 
cottcn.  CeiilnRs  should  not  be  established 
on  any  agricultural  ci,mm<xllty  when  the 
production  of  that  commodity  equals  (jr  ex- 
ceeds the  goal  estabUshf^  for  that  com- 
modity by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
When  the  prodiKtlon  of  any  aencultural 
commodUy  1a  less  than  the  eoal  and  -eil- 
Ings  are  neceasary.  they  should  be  pf'ab- 
llahed  on  the  manufactured  prodU't  The 
function  of  ce:hn:.;s  :s  to  protect  the  rnn- 
sumer  from  inflationary  prices.  Con- 
sumers buy  textiles  and  riot  raw  cotton; 
flour  and  not  wheat:  meaJ.  hominv.  eu-  . 
for  human  ajnaumption  and  feed  for  live- 
stock, and  not  corn.  The  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton accounts  for  leas  than  10  percent  of  the 
floiahed  textile  article.  Raw  cotujn  prices 
could  be  reduced  to  less  than  20  cents  per 
pound  and  this  reduction  would  not  appre- 
ciably lower  the  coat  of  the  ar'.icle  pur- 
chaaed   by   the   consuming   public. 

a.  That  the  Bxport  Control  Authority  .Art 
be  revised  to  provide  for  the  free  flow  or  all 
the  exceaaea  above  domestic  requirements 
and  reaaonable  carry-over  level.s  It  is 
recooamended  that  licensee  be  promptly 
granted  to  provide  for  exfx^rt  withm  a  par- 
ticular quarter  of  not  leas  than  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  crop  normally  markt-ted 
by  farmers  during  that  quarter. 

3.  That  the  National  Production  Authority 
develop  an  adequate  system  of  priorities 
which  will  Insure  minimum  eupplles  of  rub- 
ber, steel  and  metals  to  manufacturers  if 
farm  equipment,  bale  ties  and  other  ma- 
chinery neccaaary  in  the  cotton  mduhtry. 
fertilizers.  Insecticides,  and  materials  etmeii- 
tial  to  crop  production. 

4.  Suppllea  of  cotton  In  Ooveruinent 
stocka  at  the  beginning  cf  World  War  II 
proved  of  Inestim.^ble  value  ti)  the  Ndtion 
and  contributed  materially  to  the  success  uf 
military  operations.  Experience  d'oruiK  the 
pact  year  baa  a^aln  demonstrated  the  value  tu 
tbe  Nation  of  an  adequate  ^tock  of  <.  't>in 
and  the  danger  in  failing  to  have  such  a 
stock  available.  In  order  to  provide  a  r.eces- 
sary  aafety  factor,  so  far  as  cotton  supplies 
In  lucceedlng  years  are  concerned,  and  to 
aaaure  producers  that  the  Nation  will  utilize 
the  full  vtock  of  cotton  which  the  Oovern- 
ment  has  called  upon  them  to  prtiduce,  the 
ImiBBdlate  announcement  of  a  Defense 
Stockpiling  Program  for  Cotton  Ls  recom- 
mended. Thla  anouncement  should  provide 
that  the  ctockplllng  program  will  be  cnrrled 
out  throtigb  the  purchase,  during  the  har- 
vesting season  at  market  prices,  of  any  19.51 
production  In  excess  of  market  demand  and 
reaaonabla  carry-over  Cotton,  as  a  basic. 
■torable  commodity,  has  never  been  a  li.i- 
biltty  on  the  public  treasury  Government 
cotton  stocks  have  always  been  liquidated  at 
a  profit  and  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
beceflt  to  the  Nation. 

5.  W»  continue  our  advocacy  of  a  National 
Farm  Profram  which  tndudas  adequate  price 
supports,  surplus  eontrols,  commodity  loans, 
soil  eoaaervatkm.  and  a  vigorous  stimulation 
of  exports.    Parity  should  r«flect  a  fair  bal- 


ance and  eqUltt  between  asrlculture,  Jr. au^- 
trv    .  ilM.r  Aiicl  <ihet  Begmenta  of  society. 
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nllles  of  exlstln-;  front-line 
at41y  70  miles  are  not  yet  up 
aUiiuiards,    and    over    o:jc- 
re   proposed   bank  st;i!-,iii~a- 
ba  aloiig  the   river  frcn'ing 
.sippi  Delia.     The  hf-nd^-aier 
aackwater    project    cf    the 
tj-ibutariea,  both  of  which 
have  been  authorized,  are  only  partially  com- 
plete and  th^  ^n|ial  floods  on  those  nv^rs, 
0  sci'iare  ini;«^s  of  Delta  land 
»iUer>  of  the  adjcccr.t   h;ll 
lag  a  ^r&i  los.s  In  pr'.p.ny 
pt  duction. 

improvement    of    Big    Sun- 
flower, Bogue  Phalla,  Hu  h- 
qiilver    River,    Deer    Creek, 
d  %\\  their  uibutarifs  is  no 
desirable    project,    tut    Is 
inUed  production, 
is  nationally   reco^nlre^l   aa 
the    Federal    Government, 
f(*  protection  of  the  Lower 
y  Is    the    oldest    authorized 
J4ct   in   the   Nation.     It   Is, 
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tmn  id  meeting,  That  the 
F*re*;dcnt  and  ^e  Congress  cf  the  United 
."^•ates  are  her  ^bt  r  lemcraltzed  and  urgently 
jetitioned  to  nakc  adequate  appropriations 
t  1  Fpeed  the  fomTp  etlon  of  the  above-men- 
f.ur.'^  proyc*  io  :hat  the  Delta  may  rcn- 
t:..ue  to  he  .^  i^aj  rr  contributing  factor  to 
fne  national  yrfUa^e  and  to  the  defense  of 
The  Nruiun. 


Mi^issippi  I$>^  Commission  and  Corps  of 

E.NGiNfE^s.  United  State  Axmt 

Flood   control    1»   the   lower  valley  of   the 
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ing  that   thq^  |oo4-control  project  requlrj 
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t.'.at  action 
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ly  exj>erlment,  and  observation, 
ja    b«  timely  and  based  on  com- 
prehensive exp  irletice. 

Thp  Ml8.sls4lf  ?l  lUver  Commlsalon  and  the 

II  lerS,  United  States  Army,  are 

thit    responsibility    and    are 

to   render    this   service. 

p  bf   Delta   Council    hereby 

l<  n  to  members  of  the  Com- 

t!  s  Corps  of  Engineers  for 

ind  for  tbe  work  that  la 

ict  the  valley  from  devas- 

D<  Ita  Council   furthermore 

o  any  reorganization  sf- 

1  inctlons  of  the  Corps  of 

I   transfer  would  eliminate 

all  of  the  ex^e^erre  gained  by  this  agency 

nfury  and  would  be  a  dis- 

Ifatl<!n. 
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APPENDIX 

Our  Coaatry — Yoort  and  Mine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  a  citizen  who  expresses 
the  views  of  millions  of  others  who  Just 
do  not  take  the  time  to  write,  comes  the 
loUowing  article: 

ii  Our  country  was  conceived  and  founded 
In  the  davs  and  the  time  when  kings  and 
emperors  ruled  aU  the  other  countries  of  tbe 
y.;rld.  ruled  oppressively  and  millions  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  were  slaves  living 
in  poverty  and  great  distresa  and  ground 
down  bv  the  raonarchs  of  the  times. 

A  fe^-.  a  comparatively  small  number,  of 
the  early  settlers  of  the  colonists  objected 
to  the  philosophy  of  taxation  without  rep- 
re.'ientation.      They  contended  that  taxation 
Without  representation  was  tyranny,  so  the 
tea  was  dumped  into  Boston  harbor.     Thus 
began  the  Revolutionary  War.  fought  bitterly 
bv    colonist    patriots    against    the    greatest 
power  in  the  world  at  that  time.      In  the 
end  came  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  this  Nation  was  founded  on  the  basis  of 
freedom  and  liberty  to  worship  God  as  we 
pleased.      Freedom   to   enact   and   maintain 
our  own  laws.     Freedom  to  elect  our  Presl- 
'dent  and  Representatives  In  both  Houses  of 
Coneress.     The  different  States  were  formed 
and  then  admitted  as  members  of  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world,  the  United  Stages 
cf  America — our  oeuntry. 
.     How   we   havexprospered    and   grown,   but 
alas    how  we  l»ave  degenerated      Where  are 
all  the  ereat  patriots  of  early  days?     Where 
are   our   ereat   leaders?     Patrick  Henry   said 
■Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."     Where 
is   That  spirit   now?     All  we  have  left  are  a 
bunch   of   cheap   politicians  who  would  sell 
their  souls  for  a  dollar.    The  only  truly  great 
soldier   and  statesman  has   been  repudiated 
and   fired   because   he   attempted   to   do   his 
duty  as  he  saw  It  and  he  dared  to  speak  out 
when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.     He  was 
di.?chrin:ed    not   by   our   Congress  or   by   any 
proper  representative  of  the   people,  but   by 
one  Uttle  man  who  is  trying  to  be  king.    One 
little    man   who   takes  unto   himself   all   the 
authorltv  cf  a  despot,  who  puts  up  his  au- 
thority and  judgment  on  all  matters,  sends 
our  voune  men  to  the  battlefields  of  a  for- 
eign" war.  which  he  started,  to  suffer,  bleed, 
and   die   without   knowing  the  cause   or  the 
reason.     He  makes  edicts,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions to  suit  himself.     He  has  brought  to  an 
end  all  the  freedom  and  liberty  that  has  been 
handrd  down  by  all  the  early  patriots. 

Men  cf  .America.  Congressmen.  Senators, 
all  Cur  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, bv  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  Must  we  sit 
Idlv  bv  and  let  our  country  go  down  to  ruina- 
tion ;'nd  bankruptcy?  This  Nation  that  we 
have  been  so  proud  of.  I  pray  daily  to  God 
that  he  will  bring  us  back  to  sanity.  That 
he  will  drvie  cut  all  of  the  corruption  in  high 
places  and  that  he  will  restore  to  us  once 
aeam  the  principles  of  honesty,  right  living. 
and  the  true  spirit  of  Gcd  in  this  Nation. 
It  mu-^t  come.  I  believe  it  vrlll  come,  then 
woe  unto  those  traitors  who  in  this  day 
have  brought  us  to  such  low  estate. 

Congressmen.  Senators,  judges,  governors, 
and  all  others  In  high  authority,  are  you  red- 
blocded  men  or  are  you  timid  little  mice? 
Wniv  do  you  not  work  out  some  plan  of  action 
before  it  is  too  late?  Why  will  ycu  let  our 
Nation  perish? 

Edwin  L.  Masttos. 
BxNTCH  Habbos.  Mich. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Israel,  a  True  Democracy 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  utolana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
in  Gary,  Ind.,  in  the  following  editorial, 
sets  out  some  true  facts  regarding  Israel, 
one  of  the  true  friends  of  democracy  in 
the  Near  East. 

This  new  nation  needs  the  aid  and 
support  of  all  anticommunistic  nations 
in  the  world  fight  against  dictatorial  ag- 
gression. 

A  Helping  Hand  roa  Israel 
Identical  bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  Senate  to  extend  $150,000,000 
to  the  State  of  Israel.  The  proposals  have 
bipartisan  backing— the  Senate  bill  was 
sponsored  by  19  Democrats  and  17  Repub- 
licans. 

When  the  Israeli  Government  asked  this 
grant-in-aid  a  month  ago,  it  said  most  of 
the  money — 1105.000.000 — would  be  spent 
for  wheat,  fodders.  oUseeds,  fertilizer  and 
seeds,  cotton,  fibers.  textUes.  leather,  hides, 
chemicals,  and  petroleum.  These  supplies 
are  needed  to  restrain  inflationary  pres- 
sures." 

Another  S30 ,000,000  would  be  used  for 
materials  and  fixtures  required  for  a  70,000,- 
unit  housing  program.  The  remaining  $15,- 
000,000  would  cover  shipping  and  Insurance 
costs. 

Israel's  present  financial  plight  Is  a  direct 
restilt  of  a  tremendous  Influx  of  papulation. 
In  the  words  of  Senator  Benton  (Democrat, 
Connecticut),  it  has  "no  parallel  In  re- 
corded history. '  By  the  end  of  1954,  the 
Israeli  Government  predicts,  the  young  na- 
tion will  have  trebled  Its  population  by 
Immigration  In  little  over  6  years. 

When  the  new  state  was  created  on  May 
14.  1948.  the  Jewish  population  alone  was 
650,000.  By  the  end  of  1950,  the  over-all 
Jewish-Arab  population  had  Increased  by  78 
percent.  About  500,000  more  Immigrants  are 
expected  in  the  next  few  years. 

Israel  has  a:cepted  Immigrants  without 
resuiction.  "Even  If  heavy  Immigration  Is 
accounted  an  economic  liability  in  the  short 
term,"  the  Israeli  Governmenl  said  In  ap- 
plying for  the  United  States  grant,  "it  must 
certainly  In  the  long  run  be  regarded  as  an 
asset,  since  it  will  enhance  Israel's  self-reli- 
ance, its  economic  strength  and  its  creative 
capacity." 

During  Israel's  2I2  years  as  a  nation.  Its 
agricultural  production  has  risen  by  70  to  80 
jjercent,  and  Is  Industrial  ouput  by  40  to  50 
percent.  The  200,000-man  Israeli  Army  and 
supporting  naval  and  air  forces,  according  to 
a  joint  statement  by  Senators  Douglas. 
Democrat.  Illinois,  and  Taft,  Republican, 
Ohio,  is  "probably  the  strongest  army  in 
the  Near  East,  aside  from  Turkey." 

Israel  has  been  unable  to  balance  Its  trade. 
So  the  Government  has  tried  to  enforce 
strict  Import  curbs,  rationing,  and  control 
of  United  States  dollar  currency.  The  pop- 
ulation has  tightened  its  belt  to  a  degree  not 
known  here,  or  even  In  Great  Britain  In  war- 
time. 

For  example,  the  ofBclal  ration  of  meat, 
when  avaUable,  U  7  ounces  per  person  per 
week.  The  egg  ration  U  two  per  week.  We 
talk  of  a  housing  shortage;  In  Israel,  the 
average  Is  three  persons  to  a  room,  and  In 
many  Instances  its  five  to  a  room.  The 
Government  reports  that  "tens  of  thousancto 
of  Immigrants  now  live  In  huts  and  tents." 


Americans  already  have  given  much  help 
to  the  Palestine  Nation.  Jewry  In  this  coun- 
try raised  some  $230,000,000  from  1948 
through  1950.  The  United  States  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  authorized  credits  of  $135,- 
000,000  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Next 
month  the  Israeli  Government  will  launch 
a  $500,000,000  bond  issue  In  the  United 
States. 

Basically,  the  $150,000,000  grant  proposed 
to  Congress  would  be  an  Investment  In  a 
new  but  sound  ano  growing  enterprise.  The 
population  of  Israel  has  shown  a  capacity 
for  work;  the  people  are  building  a  produc-' 
tive  economy,  but  they  need  our  help  to  keep 
that  economy  expanding  In  place  with  the 
population  Inrush. 


Democratic  New  Deal  S«Tcd  800,000 
Homes  and  Liqaidated  HOLC  at  a 
Profit  to  Uaited  States  Treaswy  ■/' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nj.INOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  soup  lines,  the 
bread  lines,  and  the  thousands  of  home- 
less people  which  threatened  the  foun- 
dation of  our  democracy  back  in  1932, 
the  last  of  12  years  of  Republican  mis- 
rule in  Washington,  yet  few  can  forget 
those  days.  ^ 

In  my  opinion  nothing  so  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  in  political  philosophy 
of  the  two  major  parties  in  our  country 
as  does  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration. Although  back  in  those  depres- 
sion days  foreclosures  of  hom^  were 
taking  place  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a 
day,  the  Republican  Party  did  nothing 
to  aid  the  unfortunate  citizens  who  were 
losing  these  homes.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  administration  in  1933,  a 
Democratic  one.  with  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  as  President,  was  to  recognize 
Government  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

The  Democratic  administration  had 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  find  their  way  back  and 
believed  the  Government  should  extend 
a  helping  hand.  The  HOLX:  was  created. 
The  result  of  the  operation  of  that  New 
Deal  agency  is  shown  in  the  newspaper 
article— Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  Sun- 
day. May  27,  1951— which  follows.  The 
HOix;  not  only  saved  the  homes  of  800,- 
000  families  but  it  returned  a  profit  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  doing  so. 
DiTSESSioN-BoEW  HOLC '8  Oirr  or  Business 
The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  last 
week  closed  Its  books  and  went  out  of  busi- 
ness as  a  lending  and  mcH^age-holdlng 
agency  erf  the  Government. 

This  was  reported  by  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  following  delivery  of  an  HOLC  check 
for  nearly  $14,000,000  of  surplus  to  the 
United  SUtes  Treasury.  The  check  pre- 
sented the  financial  restilts  of  the  corpor*- 
tlon's  $3,500,000,000  rescue  task  of  dcprea- 
Blon  years. 

Announcement  of  HOLCs  shutting  down 
came  at  the  end  of  a  speeded-up  program  o* 
liquidation  of  the  corporation  through  sala 
of  Its  mortgage  assets  to  private  financial 
institutions,  which  was  begun  Ute  In  1M0. 
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At  tlM  pMk  (X  BOLCi  acUTltT  In  1934— 
naaOBtnc  a  hi«a  numbcf  at.  «ppUo«tlon« 
aiMl  f^^^'-f  arv  atartc*cw  u><l  Mtabltati- 
Itvf  lU  NaUon-wtde  aystUB  of  kian  wmctng 
and  coilecUoM  MOLC  •mbracad  *  MOaurtod 
p«noaoci  at  11.000  and  thou—.xls  of  fee  at- 
tunwym  uid  •ppcmlMn.  worklnc  out  <rf  450 
U-c&l.  Stat*,  find  r«0ocjU  omce*  tbrouKt»ut 
thtoouatry.  In  rw«nt  ft«n  ail  of  tu  opcn- 
tiona  haw  bama  eoatfuetad  from  on*  oOea. 
located  in  Haw  Tork  QXtj. 

Ail  tMuaa  of  BOLC  booda.  amountlzif  to 
•3.400.0004)00.  kava  baan  paid  off.  as  well  aa 
Hours  orlctaal  eapttal  of  0300.000.000  which 
bad  baap  auppUad  fr«a  of  lnt«r«at  by  the 
Treaaury  Dfpartmant. 

Tl.e  corporation  wa«  wtablUhed  by  Con- 
Kr«M  in  .933.  wban  foracloaurea  of  homn 
w<T«  taking  plaea  at  \ht  rate  of  c  thousand 
a  day.  Durlnc  tha  naxt  3  y«sn  lh«  corpora* 
ttoB  rattnanead  1.0l7jat  dvfaultad  boma 
loaoa.  aqvHalmt  to  ooa  out  of  flv«  of  all 
n¥]rt<ac«a  on  ovnar-oocupled  homes  tn  tha 

Tha  aTara<«  bcmoiwr  was  then  deUnquent 
3  ytars  <»  Ua  oM  nMttcaca  and  up  to  3 
ytars  tn  arrMrs  oo  tana. 

In  tbeaa  koana— pliis  later  advances  to 
borrowers  and  ■■piniii  IncurrwJ  In  con- 
nectton  with  propartlea  It  wa*  obliged  to 
foractaaa — tba  cotporatlon  Inveated  a  total 
of  navty  «S  JOOJIOOjOOO.  This  haa  been  Uqul- 
dated  100  pareeat. 


Wtkt  Up!  Dtf«M  AgtKk* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  mrasA 

ZN  TBI  BOOSI  OF  WmiKSKNTATIVES 

MomUt.  Maw  21.  19il 

Mr.  BARHiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Intertor 
Secretary  Cliapaian.  edralnr  more  in  de- 
tail the  new  poUey  of  the  President,  said 
the  other  day: 

In  tiM  mlnanli  Aald.  we  must  rely  more 
aad  OMra  oa  hlfb-«aaC  soureea  for  our  sup- 
plier, n  we  rely  itaiply  on  the  pull  of  riain«; 
to  oMala  ancii  aoppUea.  we  abaii  wreck 
Wkat  wc  need  above  all  la  an 
by  which  a-e  can  protect 
our  prlee  strtwture  and  at  the  same  time 
brl^  out  taat  portion  of  high -coat  produc- 
tlcn  aaedad  to  fill  the  gap  between  sup- 
pUM  of  crltleal  maitcrtala  otherwlae  avall- 
aMt  and  oar  aHaattal  requtrcmenta  for  them. 

Whoever  wrote  the  statement  for 
r^t^ftmmn  oertaliUy  laid  a  mouthful. 
Baa  tha  SeereCary  nerer  heard  of  the 
iwnliim  prtee  plan? 

Hw  State  Departnent  Is  busily  en- 
gacnl  tn  ■iaaklui  the  itaMMiaUon  pn>- 
ma  M  li  ttumtk  by  the  Chile  Explora- 
tkm  Oo.  opeaiac  its  books  in  New  Tork 
aoBlBf  fioppcr  at  STVs  cents  per  pound. 
TbB  CI«  li  frantteaUy  trying  to  hold 
tha  prteo  Hue  aad  aay  have  little  luck 
tte  State  Department.  Why 
not  have  bem  in 
«f  ■grwMTif  before  the  Chile 
and  announeed? 
In  9lts  of  Mr.  Chapman's  remarks. 
fail  mmeg  bM  bten  the  wont  foe  of  the 

has  aooomplished 

fw.  and  this  plan 

by  the  Murray- 

I  would  adTiM 

to 


the  taOl  and  beip  «  ta  put  it  into  op*ra- 


tlon.  It  would  do  precisely  what  he 
sefms  to  want  and  in  the  simplest  pos- 
sible manner.  A  lot  of  p«)ple  would  loo 
face,  but  the  country  would  net  a  lot  cf 
metal  and  save  a  lot  of  money  It  :> 
high  time  the  defen.se  agencies  sot  dcvn 
to  brass  tacks  and  became  practical  for 
a  change. 


Gold  Resenres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAINS 

.      IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

«  Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  letter  which  I  received  la.st 
week  from  Walter  E.  Spahr,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Economists'  N.v- 
tional  Committee  on  Monetary  Policy. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows. 

BCONOHISTS'     NATTONAL     COMMTTTT-K 
on    MOKITAST    POLICI 

Sew  York.  S.  Y.,  May  21.  1951. 
Ron    Roanrr  Halz. 

House  Office  Building, 
WashingCon.  D    C 
DiAE  RaparsENTATn-E  Half     May  I  rail  the 
following  two  eitremely   important  farts   to 
your     attention     regarding     our     monetary 
situation? 

1.  As  of  Frbniary  38.  the  ratio  of  our  ?old 
slock  to  money  and  dep<xs:ts  v.-;\a  10  6  per- 
cent. In  1941.  It  was  24  6  percent  Past 
experience  with  ratios  seems  to  indicate 
that,  should  our  ratio  fall  to  7  2  percent,  the 
possibility  of  successfully  resummi?  re- 
demption of  our  money  and  depcsltj*  in  gold 
will  have  been  taken  from  the  pe<3ple  of  the 
United  States.  Should  we  sufTer  a  decline 
In  our  gold  stock  while  note  and  deposit  cur- 
rency Lb  expanding  we  could  easily  and  In 
a  short  time  suffer  a  drop  in  ratio  from  10  ^) 
to  7  2  percent. 

!t  should  be  obvious  that  we  are  ha.eien- 
ing  toward  the  point  of  danger  and  that 
time  is  running  out  rapidly  during;  which 
Congress  could  give  our  people  a  redeemable 
currency  aiul  J\void  another  devaluation  of 
our  dollar. 

2.  As  of  April  24.  the  purchasln?  power 
of  our  dollar,  measured  m  terms  of  the  in- 
dex number  of  wholesale  prices,  has  fallen 
58  percent  since  1939.  Taking  three  items 
alone,  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of 
savers — life  Insurance  p..ll<les.  time  deposita 
In  banks,  and  E.  F  and  G  bonda — the  loeses 
In  purchaalng  power  on  the  average  hold- 
lng%  for  the  years  1041-60.  inclusive, 
amounted  to  Sl  16,545. 524.0C0.  Thi»  is  61 
times  the  $1,901,000,000  lost  by  depositors 
In  suspended  banks  for  the  years   1921-33. 

Tbe  latter  loas  is  understood  and  Is  still 
diacuaaad  with  considerable  emotion  The 
former  losa — 61  times  greater — Is  only 
vaciuety  understood  and,  consequently,  is 
generally  dlscuaaed  In  terms  of  useless 
platitudes. 

TlM  savers  of  this  country  are  dependent 
upon,  and  must  look  to.  Conirreas  fcH-  protec- 
tion against  this  great  loss  which  Is  weaken- 
ing our  people  and  economy. 

Tba  bade  oorrectlve  to  this  situation  lies 
In  the  institution  of  a  redeemable  currency 
by  CoBgTMs  at  the  present  statutory  rate 
of  $SS  per  &ne  ounce  at  the  earliest  pLasible 
moment. 

SineerclT, 

Waltoi  B.  Sraax. 


l!.e  warn*nsT  vihich  Mr.  Spahr  con- 
veys is  :iulred  a  st;l4mtt  one. 

Bv  a  iath»  r  curjofs  doincldence,  I  also 
rr.-e:v«'d  la^t  wpQkl  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M.ipU^  T  Hail,  ihti  Cftialrman  or  the  Fed- 
(•:  vl  Deposit  Insurance  CorporpHon  in 
%\l\.ch  he  proudly  s|^t<js: 

E  ..'!y  th'..s  month  wi  crC^'sed  the  threshold 
Into  the  eifc'hth  ye^r.ln  which  this  NaMon 
has  not  su.Tpred  fro<i  a  nljiele  receivership  of 
an  insured  hank  or  (t  aeiiiiy's  loss  to  any  de- 
positor in  ail  iiijsur«d:  b;mk  This  adds  an- 
other mllepoftt  to  tat  411-tlme  record  for 
safety  and  stability  lif  the  dual  bank'.ng  sys- 
tem of  the  United  gtHJkes  which  ha.s  fjllcwed 
creation  (.f  P'"i!rrul  I)ppO,-lt  Insurance  Cor- 
P'lratlon.  Manifestlyi  this  record  could  not 
;  vr  h«  en  pstablL8h«dVlli"iOUt  the  vibion  and 
'.1-  ((..ip«riition  of  y^  |ind  your  able  col- 
It-   k;u''»*  'n  tlie  Congfefs  cf  the  United  Slates. 


Mr  Ha:l^  pridfc 
F-  (it'ial  Deposit  Iijs 
c/ute  pardonable. 
dt  nt  of  the  proc 
tv  struck  by  the  f 
tors  have  actually! 
HiH  8  years  of  unp 
v.:ihout  a  single  t 
Mired  bank  than  iii 
1921    to    1933   whiC 


the  record  of  the 

al:ice  Corporation  is 

ofcfertheless.  a  stu- 

of  inflation  must 

t  that  bank  deposi- 

it  $1  times  more  dur- 

adented  prosperity 

IVership  of  an  In- 

e  "whole  period  from 

includes  the  worst 


d'  pression  m  Anjeac^n  history.  It  all 
i;  >es  to  show  how^  sfeatly  and  stealthily 
the  ?reat  bank  rolb^r.  Inflation,  does  his 
c:uel  work. 


-M- 


Controls :  A  Coftiist  sad  s  Wsrniaf 

1   i   . 

EXTENSION  ^9  REMARKS 

HON.  L0U1$  C  RABAUT 

OF  ^^h|gan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OPiR^RESENTATTVES 

Tupsday^l^ali  22.  1951 


Mr     RABAUT. 
l''ave  to  extend  $] 
an  editorial  fromj 
Monitor  of  May  2$ 

Tlie  article  poi; 
ri;ver.^ion  of  our  b 
r.vUian   to  defe 
force  of  inflation 
dangerous  threat 
recognize  the  rea! 
we  will   also   reci 
aruumcnis   of    tJ 
.M.hool  of  those 
any  type  on  the  ji 
the  cost  of  living 

The  article  fol 

Controls:  A  Cokt  a. 

Two  parcels  of  r  e 
days   present  a  strinle 
bxlmg    contrast.     fT^e 


Speaker,    under 
marks,  I  iiiclude 
e|ChrisUf.n  Science 
1. 

t  that  the  steady 

w  materials  from 

\4es  will  bring  the 

clearer  focus  as  a 

IT  security.    As  we 

4sure  of  thi-  threat 

as  baseless  the 

"Yit   are    different" 

to  controls  of 

which  make  up 

hk  American  family. 


typify  the  differerce 
sf  If -interest  let  locse  t*  a  moblllzation-in 
j,rospect.  when  sh<irt  ^  a  are  more  threat 
ened  than  real,  anl     h    sober  actualties  of 


have  already  withh  i]£ 
the  market  to  redid 
c^nt   over  last   yeai. 


sir.iie  ov 


the  n:ea 


Lu'.y  e-onomic  groip 


T  AND  A  Warning 

withlu  the  last  few 
and,  perhaps,  fore- 
might    he    said    to 
etween   the    riot   of 


n  period  In  which  la  i<  nal  defense  will  ab- 
sorb a  very  tanglb  e  >i  >portion  of  the  Na- 
tion's  prtxluctlon. 

In   tl.e  first  pardel  bftlongs  the  assertion 
by  a  spokesman  fo^  t|u 
fcfcause  of  the  OPS 


1  nianding  exemption 


meat  Industry  that 

rof -l>ack  order  producers 

e  kough  livestock  from 

laufhtertng  10  per- 

have  no  desire  to 

:  lAAistry.    It  Is  not  the 
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from  controls  on  the  we-are-different  theme. 
But  the  meat  Industry  is  making  its  de- 
mands right  now;  it  is  being  vehement  and 
vociferous,  and  with  beef  cattle  selling  at 
162  percent  of  parity  it  lacks  a  persuasive 
case 

Even  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan.  known  champion  of  the  farmers' 
Interests,  si^ys  the  meat  producers  should 
do  all  right  under  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive price  ceilings.  The  meat  industry  con- 
tends the  ceilings  are  unenforceable,  that 
meat  henceforth  will  be  scarce — except  on 
the  black  market.  But  OPS  Chief  Michael  V. 
DiSa!!e  warns  his  organization  is  prepared 
to  make  v.olatlon  an  expensive  pastime. 

In  any  event,  to  decontrol  the  meat  In- 
dustry would  set  a  precedent  which  could 
brin?  down  the  whole  levee  system  of  con- 
trols and  let  the  floodwaters  of  purcha-sina; 
power  sweep  into  the  next  and  most  dan- 
ger )iis  period  For  in  the  second  parcel  of 
news  belone  the  National  Production  Au- 
thority's substantial  diversion  of  steel  and 
Its  drastic  75  percent  diversion  of  brass  and 
copper  from  civilian  to  defense  production. 

This  soon  should  make  belt-tightening  for 
defense  feel  real  Instead  of  seem  phony.  A 
few  more  allocations  to  munitions  and  away 
from  luxuries  may  bring  home  more  forci- 
bly to  Americans  the  character  of  the  strug- 
gle In  which  their  Nation  Is  locked — and 
also  the  real  meaning  of  Inflation. 

Such  an  awakening  wUl  be  all  to  the  good 
If  it  comes  in  time — in  time  to  put  more 
public  sentiment  behind  needed  controls 
and  more  public  pressure  behind  a  demand 
for  stiffer  taxes,  tighter  credit,  and  sharper 
cuts  in  nondefense  Government  spending. 


Railroad  RetiremeDt  Annaities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.  R.  3669,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  is  worthy  of 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
Every  Member  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts 
which  justify  increases  in  the  benefits 
paid  under  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

The  bill,  H.  R.  3669.  which  is  supported 
by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asso- 
ciation, makes  the  changes  in  the  retire- 
ment act  where  they  are  most  needed. 

Primarily,  relief  is  afforded  the  widows 
and  children  whose  present  allowances 
are  relatively  substandard. 

Secondly,  inequities  between  the 
social  security  system  and  the  railroad 
retirement  system  is  corrected  where  the 
wife  of  a  retired  employee  is  65  or  over. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  general 
increases  of  14  jpercent  are  provided  in 
all  categories. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives'  Association,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
railroad  employees.  I  expect  to  support 
it  on  the  floor  if  given  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  I  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  report 
the  bill  without  delay. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  Most  Important 
Single  Step  in  Cratade  of  Democracy  in 
Pacific,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior Dale  E.  Doty  Tells  Hawaa  Legisla- 
ture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEG.«.Ti:    FBOM    H-AVVAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  present  herewith  the  text 
of  an  address  by  Dale  E.  Doty.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  on  May  8  in  Honolulu. 
Secretary  Doty's  address  follows: 
Mr  Speaker.  Mr  President.  Governor  Long, 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Hawaii.  It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
have  this  privilege  of  addressing  the  Terri- 
torial legislature,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
kind  invitation  to  do  so. 

I  have  long  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
visit  Hawaii,  and  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  happy  occasion  of  Oren  E.  Long's 
Inauguration  as  Governor  has  provided  that 
opportunity.  V.'e  have  for  many  years  re- 
spected Oren  Longs  ability  and  qualities  of 
leadership,  and  are  confident  that  he  will 
make  an  outstanding  record  an  Governor, 
While  I  sensed,  during  my  many  years  in 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  vitality  and 
friendliness  of  the  Hawaiian  community, 
being  here  among  you,  seeing  your  beauti- 
ful islands,  and  feeling  the  warmth  of  your 
aloha  spirit  Is  a  wholly  new  and  enriching 
experience. 

I  come  to  Hawaii  at  a  time  when  great 
events  are  taking  place  affecting  its  future. 
Hawaii  is  on  the  threshold  of  statehood,  a 
threshold  worn  by  many  years  of  patient 
waiting.  The  President,  Secretary  Chapman, 
Senator  O'Mahoney,  and  other  congressional 
leaders  in  both  Houses,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people  are 
determined  that  Hawaii  shall  be  admitted 
as  a  State  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

While  steps  are  being  taken  to  recognize 
Hawaii's  political  maturity,  Hawaii  is  assum- 
ing an  ever- increasing  role  in  the  important 
Pacific  area.  If  some  American  citizens 
were  unaware  of  Hawaii,  they  became  aware 
of  it  on  December  7,  1941,  and  have  had 
cause  to  remember  and  be  grateful  to  Hawaii 
ever  since. 

Now  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
has  again  brought  home  to  Americans  and 
to  other  democratic  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  the  great  stake  they  have  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Pacific  peoples.  Through  these 
nightmares  of  human  strife  which  we  have 
experienced  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom, 
Hawaii's  loyalty  to  America,  its  faith  in  de- 
mocracy, and  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  its  youth 
have  been  the  object  of  profound  gratitude 
by  your  fellow  Americans.  The  days  ahead 
will  require  increasing  provision  for  ci\*ll  de- 
fense locally  as  well  as  expansion  of  the  econ- 
omy to  meet  national  defense  needs. 

Viewed  from  the  mainland.  Hawaii  stands 
as  a  beacon  of  democracy  for  all  the  Pacific 
peoples.  For  over  a  century  Hawaii  has  had 
a  constitutional  government.  Since  the 
cession  and  the  incorporation  of  Hawaii  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  Hawaii 
has  dev^eloped  to  an  exceptional  degree  the 
democratic  form  of  government. 

The  welding  of  peoples  of  different  races, 
customs,   and  languages  into  a   highly  ad- 


vanced and  thoroughly  democratic  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  most  splendid  living 
demonstrations  of  the  American  ideal  which 
this  country  can  set  before  the  peoples  of 
Asia. 

As  we  view  the  Pacific  Basin,  the  Hawaii 
experience  provides  guidance  and  inspiration 
for  the  peoples  of  Guam,  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  Pacific  Islands  all 
of  whom  seek  a  greater  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  economic  and  social  progress. 
We  hope  that  these  territories,  for  which  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  assuming  re- 
sponsibility, will  learn  from  your  achieve- 
ments aiid  also  from  your  mistakes. 

Aaia  Will  view  the  government  and  devel- 
cpmeiu  of  these  Islands  with  critical  eyes. 
Therefore,  what  we  do  In  these  Island  com- 
munities has  importance  for  the  country  as 
R  whole  HawaU  and  particularly  \u  great 
university  has  a  vital  role,  which  It  has 
already  begun  to  assume,  In  helping  these 
Island  peoples  to  equip  themselves  for  greater 
and  social  conditions.  The  Islanders  must 
shape  their  own  future  but  they  will  need 
our  help  and  encouragement. 

The  achievement  of  statehood  by  Hawaii  is 
obviously  the  most  Important  single  step  In 
this  crusade  of  democracy  In  the  Pacific. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior have  aggressively  supported  Hawaiian 
statehood  before  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  appeal  for  statehood  has  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  since 
1920.  A  most  Intensive  campaign  has  been 
waged  by  Hawaii  before  the  Seventy-ninth. 
Eightieth,  and  Eighty-first  Congresses. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  right,  the  logic, 
or  the  desirability  of  Hawaiian  statehood. 
The  people  of  Hawaii  overwhelmingly  want 
it.  The  Nation's  press  clearly  and  eloquently 
supports  It.  In  Congress  Itself,  no  question 
exists  as  to  how  the  majority  of  Members 
would  vote,  if  given  the  opportunity.  Fed- 
eral ana  territorial  supporters  of  statehood 
have  exhausted  every  conceivable  method  of 
presenting  the  justice  of  this  cause. 

Hawaii  has  demonstrated  forcefully  Its  in- 
tention to  continue  to  live  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  as  provided  for  in 
iU  future  constitution.  Its  legislature  and 
governor  and  lU  people  have  adopted  thU 
excellent  and  farseelng  document.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  question  or  objections  have 
been  raised  by  any  Member  of  Congress  to 
anv  part  of  this  constitution. 

Hawaii  has  not  only  demonstrated  a  po- 
litical competence  far  beyond  that  of  many 
Territories  before  their  admission  to  state- 
hood, it  has  also  demonstrated  lu  economic 
competence  and  vitality.  Its  effective  utili- 
zation of  its  resources  has  placed  It  high  In 
the  economic  scale  of  States.  Its  educational 
and  welfare  institutions  rank  among  the 
most  outstanding  of  our  country.  Its  loyal- 
ty to  America  met  the  acid  test  In  the  war 
with  Japan  and  its  losses  in  battle  have  been 
as  great  as  that  suffered  by  any  State. 

What  more  can  Hawaii  do  now  Ui  the  face 
of  this  remarkable  record  and  the  able  pres- 
enution  of  that  record  to  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress,  in  order  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  objective  of  sUtehood?  It 
must  meet  forcefully  on  two  fronU  the  un- 
founded and  elusive  attacks  which,  despite 
the  record,  have  continued  to  thwart  tii* 
success  of  the  statehood  effort. 

The  first  Is  the  front  estabUshed  by  those 
who  fear  the  Influence  of  HawaU  on  the  pat- 
tern of  racial  relations  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  or  who  fear  the  ascendancy  to 
political  leadership  ixs  Hawaii  of  Americans 
of  non-Caucasian  origin.  I  might  say  right 
here  that  not  aU  who  compose  this  front 
reside  in  the  South  nor  do  all  Representa- 
tlves  m  Congress  from  the  South  poaaecs 
such  fear. 

Hawaii  should  not  and  need  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  tlw  viewpoint  of  this  di- 
minishing   segment    of    American    opinion. 
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H,,jlT,  taA  !■  to  appol  to  th«  OTcrvbelm* 
inc  ni*)or1tir  <rf  th«  Aaftertcmn  pwpU.  for  tup- 
jwt  ID  oottnt«liif  tto«  opposition  oT  thU 
small  but  dtt«rmln«d  group. 

Tb«  teu*  mwt  ba  daarly  drawn.  Hawatl 
ran  «Un  tupport  lor  lu  cauK  by  ahowlng 
h.Tw  tt*  pMpI*  or  dlfl«r«nt  r»c«  and  na- 
ti'jnai  orlffliia.  Urtm  In  an  atmo«ph»re  of 
roopcratloc  and  racial  equaUty.  grow  In  their 
(]«Totk>n  to  AoMTlran  democracy.  Commu- 
nity Ufa  in  BawaU  baa  made  tu  citUena  more 
patriotic.  Bwre  poUtlcally  aware  of  the  Amer- 
ican tradttlw  than  they  would  otherwlae 
have  been.  It  to  a  Tery  oonTlncinf  itory 
which  ahould  be  pounded  home  over  and  over 
Attain  to  tlkoae  wboea  tupport  U  needed  In 
UM  final  drt«e  for  eUtehood. 

The  mmn«  treat  to  attack  U  the  untruth 
„3nad  bf  thoas  who  lay  that  Hawaii  la 
riddled  or  Bfealy  to  be  dominated  by  CTom- 
munlat  eleaBanta. 

CiHria1  OovemoMnt  reporU  Indicate  that 
coBmaal^  h^  relatively  few  adherents  In 
HavaM  aad  lev.  proporUonatety.  than  in 
Buuiy  other  Amcrtean  Maununltlea.  Deaplte 
tte  lelaMT^T  iBetgnlftcant  etrcnirth  of  the 
Oommuamm  la  HawmU.  the  people  and  Oot- 
•rmMiat  at  Bav*U  muit  demonatrate  that 
•,«7  •■•ett^  »e«ure  ia  being  Uken  to 
tlM  Cooununlst  Influence  In  the 
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are  fully  capable  of  making  their  own  wl^ 

•elections  and  might  well  mdeed  have  ricted 
the  same  person. 

Thua  convinced  that  there  l*  no  longer 
any  need  for  'he  dependency  rciatioi.sh.p. 
and  motivated  by  great  pride  and  faith  In 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  the  tVpirtmf.-.t,  iid-s 
Insisted  that  full  statehood  >~,e  crLi:.t«'d.  We 
cherish  our  lung;  a.-id  frtei:(i  y  a.s8.,ciation 
with  the  Terrllcry  and  I  knew  It  will  con- 
tinue through  the  rr.any  ret-varcts  activities 
cf  the  Department  nuw  se.-vi:.>(  a;. a  bf.:.K 
planned    In    Hawaii. 
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ly.  1*^  that  Communlsta  make  a 
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4ltfT»*— '  against  thia  effort  U 

___  irtth  Increasing  Tlgor  a  whole- 
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niMiMa  caa  ettliar  be  weeded  out  or  st  least 
Luewntod  ttcm  giM^*"f  poaltlons  of  leader- 
ship. I  aai  tewu*  that  miKh  has  already  been 
la  tk%i  dtoeeUoa  and  that  the  Com- 
an  Um  la  mimtMr  and  without  sig- 

oontmue  to  uae  every  effee- 

it  with  denaoeratle  prln- 

the  Ooaununlats  In  Hawaii. 

Nd  ■boold  eonform  with  ea- 

prtortpiee    and   care    taken 

J^  the  reputation  of  lnn<^- 

■awall  should  alao  dlsaem- 

poMle  the  tacts  on  Ita 

of    tills    ntdaanee    In    order    to 

Tislnf    the    Oon- 

to     IT— *-     their     peracsial 

_  •totchood. 

Mi  far  tatehood  to  unassailable. 

alla«  It  to  be  thwarted  by  the 

tmm  alloved  pOTwnal  pre}adlc«a 

fears  to  eloae  thetr  mlada 

atlOB  of  the  Issue  on  Its 

ct  tfea  ^Mleral  Oovemment  U 
at  yoor  abUlty  to  fovwrn  yoor- 
aad  eAdeat 


it  of  the  iBtertor.    We 

dmf  haa  tocf  paaasd  since 

for  Hawaii's 


ta  BO  MBaa  dependent  on  the 

It  for  apeelal  protection. 

■Id.    Tott  have  already 

an  at  tha  iiWIftlfms  tt  statehood 


,t  doae  not  super- 
to  laAuenee  loeal 

tt  doaa  nothing  for 

that  eould  not 

by  Sanatora  and 

to  Ooagraaa   firam 
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that  the  people  of  BawaU 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

TS  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT .\TIV£S 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  times  from  the  well  of 
the  House  I  have  asked  the  Speaker  and 
the  administrations  floor  leaders: 
"What  are  the  objectives  for  which  our 
men  are  fighting  in  Kor^a  and  which. 
having  attained,  the  war  will  be  over^" 
As  yet.  there  is  no  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

This  week  that  same  question,  in  sud- 
stance,  has  been  put  to  General  Bradley, 
top  man  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
directing  world  war  HI 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  taken 
from  the  taxpayers'  pockets  to — it  is 
said — establish  peace  throughout  the 
world,  make  secure  the  future  of  our 
Nation.  We  are  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute additional  billions,  not  only  for 
our  national  defense,  but  to  be  given  to 
other  nations;  all  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  buy  fnends  and 
protection. 

Far  more  dangerous  and  threatening 
to  oui  welfare  and  national  security 
than  the  ever-increasing  tax  burden— 
Ls  the  conscription  of  our  young  men  to 
fight  on  foreign  soil. 

People  who  are  taxed  so  grievously. 
hindered  and  hampered  by  rules  and 
i-egulations  telling  them  at  what  price. 
imd — soon — how  much  they  can  buy  of 
liie  things  they  need;  and.  certainly,  the 
men  who  are  taken  from  their  families 
IX)  fight  and  many  of  them  to  die.  have 
iJie  right  to  know  why  we  are  in  this 
^rar,  what  It  is  we  seek  to  accomplish. 
which  having  been  accomplished,  the  war 
will  be  over;  we  can  set  about  paying  our 
debts — national  and  private — rehabili- 
tating the  veterans  who  have  returned. 
endeavor  to  compensate  those  who  have 
sacrifk;ed  a  loved  one 

If  anyone  should  know  the  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  why  we  are  fighting 
In  Korea — as  to  what  it  is  we  seek  there 

it  is  Mr.  Tniman.  who  started  this  war ; 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  whose 
policies  laid  the  groundwork  for  it;  and 
Oeneral  Bradley,  who  Is  directing  it. 
Bach  hsu  been  asked  and,  to  date,  not 
one  of  the  three  has  answered. 

Oeneral  Bradley  testified  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  an  agreement  with  11.2 


F'.atP  Departmentio 
hi  Korea 

June  26,  it  will 
dent    Truman    pi^t 
C^nernl  Bradley's) 
mihiary  forces  art 
and    spp    propcsitjo 
ciie      H"  added  thb 
States  will  be  in  'a 
sumethmt,'     f 
tJ.roiu;h   negot 
iind  Ket  thus — th^t 
involve  a  pcjlilicai 
bt^  made,  not  by  t 
Congress,  not  by  y 
by  U    N     Our  mje 
slaughtered  until 

For    11    months 
fathers  hive  bee^ 
Kerf  a  and  yet,  if 
have  died,  more  fh 


for     i   h 
lotiatioa. 


1  rhat  we  should  do 

year  since  Presi- 

into    this    war. 

mony  is  that  the 

rating  on  a  wait 

We    wait.      Men 

hoped  the  United 

isition  to  propose 

rean    settlement 

But,  he  added — 

,h  propo-sal  would 

■<ision  which  would 

le  President,  not  by 

t  Government,  but 

Will  continue  to  be 

H.  is  satisfied. 

erican   sons   and 

.gating  and  dying  in 

r  more  than  10,000 

10,000  are  missing. 


alter  more  th$ni  141,000  casualties. 
neither  tho.^e  wh(J  are  fighting,  those  who 
are  directing',  nof  wiose  who  are  paying 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Tmifiati's  war,  know  what 
they  are  fiphtingf  ^ 

a  drink  of  water. 
,  get  up  or  Sit  down. 
homes,  unless  we 
h^' — for  what.  But, 
pfting  ourselves,  let- 
lied  without  even  the 
0r  for  what. 
What  this  couhtty  needs  is  a  political 
r.volution.  implejnJEnted  by  messages  di- 
r-cied  to  the  WlTiti  House,  to  tho&e  Sen- 
ators and  Con.er^sinan  who  are  suppcrt- 
in-i  thi.s  ruinous  twUcy,  which  will,  at 
Ita.st,  convince  tji^n  that  it  is  not  polit- 
ically e.xpedient  iojcoHtinue  their  present 
course.  [ 

Is  it  national  Befuftty  or  political  ex- 
pediency which  k^p4  this  war  ^oxn^? 


We  do  not  eveti 

eat  a  morsel  cf  fiD 
KO   in   or  out  of 
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Hawaii  Will  Set^  Immediate  Statehood 
and  Combat  Ooprnknism,  Gov.  Oren  E. 
Long  Declares  ii  Ibaafriral  Address 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.JOSEPriR,  FARRINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSa  C  F  AePRESENTAXIVES 
Moiidcw.  M$y  28.  1951 

Mr  FARRlUdTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  esttehd  my  remarks  in 
the  Rc'-ORD,  I  pteieni  herewith  a  text  of 
an  addresr.  del|v4re|[  at  the  inaueuial 
ceremonies  held  m  Honolulu  on  May  8 
at  which  Oren  $.  Loilg  became  the  tenth 
Governor  of  th^  '  'ertitory  of  Hawaii. 

The  text  of  t|ii  i  si>eech  follows: 

My  fellow  cltlie;  18.  ft  half  century  ap-  a 
group  if  over  2.^  citizens  ae»err.b;ed  h  "re 
to  witnp,ss  a  t^a  orlfc  ceremony— the  n- 
auRuratlun  of  tftjf  llrsi  Govermjr  of  Haw  lU. 
i:  Sitilord  B  Doje' I  a4mlnlstratlon  had  i  ad 
no  other  signiUCa  ice,  it  would  reman  a 
landmark  In  uui|  1  Ist^ry  as  the  first  Te  rl- 
tr.rlnl   admlnlatrdtl  m. 

Fifty  year^  a<?o|  11  w^  confidently  expeced 
that  the  new  Terf-1  oryl  with  Its  rich  culti  ral 
heritage  and  Iti  Hdfr  experience  In  e.  If- 
government  would  so^n  become  a  StaU  oi 
the  Union 

Today— becauafc  I  believe  that  etatefc -Kxl 
1.^   Wi-t;   -)\frd\ie4-!    hn\e   one   mcdesi  h"pe. 
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to  be  remembered  as  the  last  Territorial  Gov- 
ernor. I  pledge  my  every  effort  to  the 
richievemen:  of  statehocxl  Hawaii  has 
earned  ftatehood;  Hawaii  deserves  statehood. 

I  am  ccnfident  that  within  the  life  of  the 
Eigh'y-secund  Congress  Hawaii  will  achieve 

»t.iteh',x>d. 

h:GH   PR.*ISE   PAID  GOVXKNOR  DOU 

Our  .*irst  Territorial  Governor.  Sanford  B. 
Dole,  served  Hawaii  well  and  earned  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people.  He  set  a  hi^h 
standard  for  his  successors.  It  Is  with  great 
humility  that  I  stand  where  he  was  luaugu- 
r.ited  prepared  to  follow  in  his  fu«Hsteps  and 
in  the  s^eps  of  the  other  able  adninustrators 
who  came  after  him.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  I  may  mau.iaiu  the  high  standards  set 
by  my  predecessors. 

I  wish  ei^pecially  to  refer  to  Governor  -Stain- 
back  vnicier  whi.m  I  have  s-erved  for  almost 
9  year.*  and  whom  I  now  succeed  m  tl.e  office 
of  goverr.or  His  courage  in  meeting  every 
issv:e.  and  his  concern  for  tiie  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  community.  ha\e  moti- 
vated an  administration  of  distinction. 

I  shall  attempt  to  chart  the  course  of  my 
adn.ir.istration  under  the  great  seal  ot  the 
Territ  >ry.  keeping  in  mind  tne  motto:  Ua 
Mau  Ke  Ea  o  Ka  Aina  I  Ka  Pono  (the  lite 
ol    the   land   is   preserved  in   rlghteou.-;ness) . 

MOR.AI.     PRINCIPLES     .^RE    ENTl.^NGEKED 

Th;-  juiduii;  principle  is  the  more  neces- 
sfvry  n.  .V,  today,  because  we  are  faced  with 
a  jver\ersirn  or  abandonment  of  the  abiding 
mor..l  prlr.ciple.-^  that  actuated  our  fv)unding 
fathers  and  imbued  the  people  cf  Hawaii  50 
or  more  \t  ars  ago. 

At  thi.=  moment,  we  are  threatened  by  a 
great  mcr.ace  within  our  society  a^  well  as 
without  It.  I  call  upon  all  our  people  for  a 
crusade  for  the  restoration  of  their  faith  in 
all  the  traditional  high  principles  of  our 
land 

The  mo?t  serious  problem  threatening  us 
today  is  communism.  We  cannot  stand  idly 
by  and  unrealistlcally  hope  that  the  situa- 
tion will  taicc  care  of  It.-elf.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  take  .such  active  measures  as  are 
pes-iblc  to  combat  this  threat  to  everything 
we  value   in  our  way  of  life. 

PROTECTIVT  ME.\SUKES  NZCESSART 

Such  measures  involve  legislation — legisla- 
tion that  Is  m  harmony  with  our  institutions 
and  th.Tt  v.!l  protect  our  constitutional  pre- 
rogati\'es.  Such  measures  Involve  individual 
behavior — behavior  based  on  respect  for  the 
individual  and  the  welfare  of  all. 

Such  measures  involve  the  obligation  of 
our  so.cial  ir.stltutions — home  and  church 
and  school — to  safeguard  through  Instruc- 
tion and  ex.implc.  the  precious  values  inher- 
ent in  the  sixial.  economic,  and  political 
Ideals  of  the  United  States.  And  such  meas- 
ures ln\,ilve  the  personal  willingness  to 
sacnfico  lor  these  ideals — to  sacrifice  even 
life  Itself. 

As  your  governor,  I  shall  do  all  In  my 
power  to  stamp  out  the  cancerous  growth  of 
communism  In  Hawaii  nel.  I  sliall  not.  how- 
ever, approve  any  measures  In  the  direction 
of  blind  prejudice.  Blind  prejudice  of  any 
tyj^e  can  only  Injure. 

I  am  a  liberal,  but  I  thoroughly  respect 
those  whose  views  are  more  conservative 
than  mine.  In  our  American  system,  there  is 
a  place  for  the  liberal  and  the  conservative, 
but  there  Is  no  place  for  subversives,  either 
Communists  or  Fascists. 

BOTH   PHILOSOPHIES   ARE   KIXDKD 

Liberals  and  conservatives  are  needed. 
B<nh  can  be  good  and  useful  citizens.  I  am. 
therefore,  strongly  opposed  to  any  tendency 
to  label  liberalism  as  communism,  or  con- 
lervatlsm  as  fascism. 

Although  prospects  for  peace  In  our  time 
may  not  seem  bright,  the  peaceful  goals  of 


economic,  educational,  and  social  develop- 
ment must  nevertheless  be  emphasized. 

The  economic  and  social  agencies  which 
are  designed  toward  an  achievement  of  thes« 
goals  must,  perforce,  be  kept  alive  and  grow- 
ing. Only  thus  may  the  ideal  of  peace  in 
the  world  be  kept  alive;  only  thus  -shall  we  be 
ready  for  peace  when  ultimately  democracy 
shall  triumph. 

Praziklin  Delano  Roosevelt  once  spoke  of 
our  rendezvous  with  destiny.  At  the  lime 
he  couid  not  have  known  that  we  should  so 
SiXin  again  have  to  keep  tliat  same 
rendezvous. 

n.\t:on  is  again  e.vdancesed 

Our  country  Is  again  in  danger  The 
President  has  declared  a  state  of  national 
emergency.  Congress  has  authorized  a  vast 
proar-im  of  rearmament  and  mobilization. 
Many  of  our  own  young  men  are  among  those 
killed  or  maimed  in  Korea.  Even  as  we 
strive  desparately  to  maintain  the  peace,  the 
awful  actuality  of  war  is  a^rain  brought  home 
to  us  And  we  are  haunted  by  the  sobering 
th  >u-ht  that  the  United  States  no  loncter 
has  a  monopoly  on  the  production  of  that 
dread  weapon — the  atomic  bomb 

The  entire  free  world  must  face  courage- 
ously the  struggle  that  loiims  before  it  —the 
struggle  to  save  from  destrviction  th?  spirit- 
ual, economic.  s.xMal,  and  political  qualities 
of  our  way  ot  Hie  We  must  deal  construc- 
tively with  the  ominous  world  problems  now 
before  us.  We  mvist  face  with  fortitude  the 
threats,  uncertainties,  and  difficulties  of  the 
future. 

TO    STXIVT    FOR    ADEQr.\TE    FINANCES 

All  the  problems  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment must  be  considered  In  relation  to 
this  .arger  framework  which  ailects  each  one 
of  us  We  must  strive  to  finance  adequately 
the  governmental  needs  of  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  yet  willingly  accept  our  Ines- 
capable obligation  In  the  national  emergency. 

To  .-erve  our  Nation  and  our  islands  will 
require  personal  sacrifice,  self -discipline,  and 
unswerving  devotion  to  our  Ideals.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  we  ask  the  government  Itself 
to  share  In  whatever  sacrifices  necessary.  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
further  this  development  in  the  government 
cf  Hawaii. 

As  we  dedicate  ourselves,  however,  to  a 
more  heroic  endurance  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  Imposed  by  the  national  emergency, 
we  may  rejoice  In  the  new  strength  and 
vitality  that  comes  from  meeting  that  emer- 
gency successfully.  We  as  a  people  are  ca- 
pable of  rising  to  new  heights  when  chal- 
lenged by  great  issues. 

PROBLEMS     INCREASINGLY     COMPLEX 

E^ch  generation  regards  its  own  problems 
as  more  threatening,  more  serious,  than 
those  of  earlier  days.  This  is  true,  in  a  sense, 
because  the  increasing  complexities  of  so- 
ciety greatly  increase  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Its  members.  There  Is  no 
way  to  escape  these  burdens;  we  must  face 
our  present  problems  realistically  and  deal 
with  them  courageously  and  .constructively. 

The  problems  we  face  In  Hawaii  today 
are  the  problems  tix)  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  government.  They  can  not  be 
met  without  courage  and  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  our  legislature.  Their  solution  de- 
mands the  Integrity  of  our  Judiciary.  The 
administration  of  good  government  Is  not 
alone  the  prerogative  of  the  executive;  It  is 
a  mandate  to  all  divisions  of  government 
from  the  people  themselves. 

I  pledge  myself  and  the  executive  branch 
of  our  government  to  the  fullest  cooperation 
with  the  legislattire  and  the  Judiciary  in 
meeting  that  mandate. 

There  are  those  who  regard  government  as 
a  thing  apart;  there  are  others  who  look 
to  government  for  the  solution  of  all  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.    I  digress  here 


to  refer  briefly  to  the  issues  Involved  lu  Uie 
maintenance  of  a  sound  economy. 

EACH   CSOCP  MUST  SACmiTICX 

Management  and  labor  must  learn  to 
"■give  and  take" :  each  must  learn  better  to 
sacrifice  in  the  welfare  of  ail.  I  digress  also 
to  plead  for  continued  U^leranc*  in  our  social 
attitude.  Intolerance  has  no  place  In  the 
American  democratic  way  of  life  In  Hawa.l. 
where  the  spirit  of  aloha  has  mlnlmistd 
Intolerance.  Insidious  prejudice  cannot  be 
permitted  to  fester  and  grow. 

The  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  de- 
partments of  government  share  in  the  re- 
sponslb'lltles  of  maintaining  democracy 
in  Hawaii.  The  public  press,  the  radio,  and 
each  of  us  in  an  individual  capacity  mtist 
share    too.  in  this  obligation 

On  an  cxrcasion  such  as  this.  It  Is  fitting 
to  give  recognition  to  those  many  individuals 
who  share  with  me  the  respoixsiblllty  of 
ofSce. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Congress  which  deemed  me  worthy 
of  the  position  I  now  assume;  My  apprecia- 
tion and  loyal  regards. 

CHAPMAN    THANKED    TO*    TMTH 

To  Secretary  Chapman  and  his  associates 
In  the  Department  of  the  Int'rlor:  My  grati- 
tude for  their  steadfa.st  faith  In  me  and  lor 
the  assistance  they  stand  readv  at  all  times 
to  give  to  Hawaii.  I 

To  my  wife  and  helpmate  throughout  the 
years:  My  love  and  my  appreciation  for  her 
willingness  to  assume  the  burdens  she  will 
have  to  bear  as  first  lady  and  as  first  con- 
fidante sharing  the  problems  I  shall  take 
homt  with  me 

To  the  people  of  Hawaii:  For  three  decades 
It  ha.s  t)een  my  privilege  to  call  you  fellow 
ciiizens.  fellow  Americans,  neighbors.  No 
m;>n  with  this  experience  could  fall  to  take 
pride  in  your  political,  economic,  and  social 
achievements.  No  other  community  has 
demonstrated  more  clearly  the  efficacy  of  the 
ideals  of  our  society,  Tlie  pride  of  Hawaii 
Is  its  citizenry  of  diverse  ethnic  origins,  but 
Americans  all.  Americans  to  the  core. 

HAWAII'S    GREAT    HEKTTACE    PPJl'SED 

I  -share  with  you  our  great  heritage  from 
the  culture  of  old  Hawaii.  I  honor  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  immigrants — men  and 
women  who,  educated  in  our  public  and 
private  schools  and  living  among  lis,  have 
emerged  as  political,  professional,  and  busi- 
ness leaders.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Innate 
quality  of  man  which  has  made  possible  the 
conditions  where  the  Individual  Is  given  the 
right  to  aspire,  the  opportunity  to  achieve, 
and  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  these 
conditions  for  others. 

The  Interests  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  have 
been  my  interests  throughout  all  my  years 
of  public  service.  I  am  aware  of  my  respon- 
sibility to  you  as  I  enter  upon  my  new  duties. 
Had  you  elected  me  at  the  polls,  I  could  not 
possibly  have  your  Interests  more  at  heart. 

I  call  upon  all  citizens  of  Hawaii  to  lay 
aside  partisan,  personal,  or  selfish  grievances 
and  to  work  together  as  a  united  citizenry. 
May  this  administration  be  one  of  harmony. 

May  we  disregard  race,  color,  creed,  eco- 
nomic status,  place  of  origin.  Whether  the 
ancestral  line  go  back  to  the  brig  Thaddeiu 
to  some  unnamed  deep-seagoing  double 
canoe  from  "Kahlkl."  the  steerage  of  some 
ship  from  Asia  or  Europe,  ex  to  the  most 
recent  luxury  liner  or  plane;  but  whoever 
we  are,  wherever  we  came  from,  how  or 
when  we  came,  may  we  all  work  together  to 
create  common  purposes  as  we  share  a  com- 
mon faith  In  our  way  of  living. 

Humbly,  I  assume  office  as  your  goremor. 
Gratef  uUy.  1  look  up  the  priTilege  ot  Berric*. 
a  feUow  worker  of  many  of  you,  a  teacbcr 
of  a  nimiber  of  you.  and  a  frloMl  to  aJl  of 
you.    Looking  forward  to  tbe  task  thmt  U» 
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I  bMpaak  rrcn  you  ibc  mjxm  frtexMl- 

Udmc  Ukc  laaw  coopcrmtion.  tb«  tame  bur- 
mooy   or  NtaUoBshlp  lo  feneroofcly   forth- 

tvTIln^    m    (Mff    tbTM    dCCMlet    0(    MWCUUCQ 

acd  work  tQt*tbar. 

M»r  ««.•■*•  <*c«  tb«  future  tofeUier. 
iMj.  m  aiJ  rcfccvncc.  "Xiod  Blcsa  Amcrlcal 
Odd  91mm  Bawsur' 


Ffw  Spiich,  a  Fr««  PwM,  mJ  tW  Tretli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

Df  TBI  BOUSB  OP  RKPBE5KMT At!  V  fiS 

Werfmeidaf.  Jfay  23,  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spntktr.  Richard  M.  Cook,  editor  of  the 
HasUuc*  Burner.  Hastings.  Mich.,  clear- 
ly. loclttllT  cites  the  need  for  free  speech, 
a  free  pros  and.  from  our  public  officials 
Uie  truth.    Read  what  he  writes: 


0«n.  Oour  BnAitj.  a  gallant  and  dls- 
TtufiTHhad  aottUor.  tcstlfled  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate AroMd  OtTfUsm  and  Porefgn  Relattonii 
OoauBinaaa.  tbat  he  oppoaed  putting  General 
MaeArthur*!  rweonucendatlona  ( bomblnfr 
Chta—  baae  north  of  the  Talu.  a  itiSer 
blocaad*  affalnst  the  Chinese  mainland,  use 
of  HaUoaaUat  tro«pa  la  Korea.  remoTal  of 
restrtcUeBa  oa  air  rcoonnalaaancc  of  China's 
m—fl  araaa  and  Manchuria)  Into  effect  at 
this  tlaM  far  f«ar  ve  might  find  ouraelves 
«f*»Miig  Um  wrong  war.  In  the  wrong  place, 
at  tha  wroag  time,  and  against  the  wren; 
en«»y.- 

^or  all  practlcai  purpoaaa.  however,  we  are 
already  •§*»**«§  the  wrong  war.  In  the  wrong 
place,  at  tba  wrong  time,  and  against  the 
wrong  eaamy. 

It  la  a  groaa  untruth  to  rtUmtM  the  Korean 
aStttatlon  ta  a  mere  police  action.  In  loia 
than  a  yaar.  eaaualtlea  total  more  than  a 
l»«n«<i  (Inetodlng  66.000  American  troops; 
1M.000  JUBong  other  BOK  and  U.  N.  troopf ) 
and  tlM  end  la  not  yet  In  sight. 

Am  OaiMral  MaeArthur  polnU  out:  "It 
(war)  i»  there.  Ttkat  u  no  aophlstry  of  taJi 
yoa  Baa  tbouaanrta  of  battle  caaualtiea 
wrtrt'*!  JOQ  can*t  talk  thoae  off.  thut 
li  ao  war.  There  la  a  avage  war  there. 
If  yoa  ve  sot  going  to  bring  the  mar  to  a 
It*  coachMton.  what  dviea  preparedness 
kf  Toa  are  faoad  with  a  fact  In  AsU  ' 
aaoaral  Maraball  nor  Ocneral 
glvm  a  aatlafactory  aoawer  to 
It. 

fcr  being  In  thla  police- 
directly  with  the  Truman 
Ocnaral  MaeArthur  him- 
•Hr  waa  aoa  eaaaoltad  prior  to  the  dadaion 
(aor  waa  Oeacraaa).  Fttrtharmore.  It  waa 
Om  waak.  ■uetuattng  ponetea  of  the  Depart- 
■MBt  ctf  Mate  that  helped  preelpttate  the 
AchaioD  led  both  the 
oureelTes  to  bellere  that 
eonaklerad  neither  Fc»-- 
Important  la  our  orer- 
aB 

Tal.  aftar  th»  laat  United  SUtea  troopa 
froiB  Korea  and  the  Bada 
oe«r  the  thlrty-alfhth 


to  tntarrece. 

Intandad  aa  anythlnf 

tha  danfer  at  tnvolva- 

■at  Jtina 

In.    If  wa  wera 

(er  tha  riaka  lavrtvad.  tha 

terrihty  lU-advlaed. 


IvMently  the  rulmiiiistrallou  a:.a  the  Joint 
Ouefs  undertstimated  the  suciigih  of  '.:-• 
North  Korean  armies  ar.d  were  c.jnvin.tl 
that  neither  Buifia  r.t^r  Hed  CUma  *>  u.  1 
Intervene  GenersU  M.'.cArthar  als*j  prui.^  '. - 
ed  laat  October  that  Rod  C^.lr..v  wvu.d  not 
enter  the  conflict  and  '»:u  ""vrraly  criticuted 
by  the  administration  whesi  the  g-.:ers 
prcved   wrong 

However,  the  res!  truth  Is  th.-'t  the  Tn:n-.  i.i 
admlnUtratlon  made  the  cr.gn-.l  li-in-fcle 
rn  nonintervention  by  th"  Reds  ■aheii  -xe 
sent  troops  Ui  K<^rea  '.a--'.  J'.:r,? 

We  do  net  cnti.-ize  t:..-  id.riin'.s'-' \tV"-,  'r 
ftue»a;r;^  wrong  Red  Cnir.a  »nd  Ki  < 
parently  did  have  inLica  n.  re  i.)  ti.:.  tn  : 
lofe  by  follcwuig  the  Cour.->e  'A  w  :;.iiter\en- 
tion  We  CO  blame  the  aci"r:Mu.siraiu:ii, 
however,  for  attempting  to  sh.ft  .lii  ui  "lu- 
onus  cf  this  wroog  guest  (.nto  GeneiHi  Mac- 
Arthur 

SpeaJtlng  of  wrong  guesses — Gener<i:  M.ir- 
£h«a  wa*  riding  hursebarli  In  Ko<  *  Creole 
Park  at  the  very  minute  when  the  J..piii.esf 
struck  at  Pearl  Hartwr;  General  Br.ulley  ^.u^ 
preparing  an  offen.'ive  m  another  ye'ur  nf 
the  line  when  the  Germans  staged  their 
spectacular  break-through  in  the  Ardennes 
that  completely  upcst  the  American  timeta- 
ble and  came  painrully  ci.:«e  to  success,  only 
a  few  months arter  our  Joint  Chiefs  iwith  the 
exception  of  Admiral  Denfeld  who  wvis  s*  <;n 
removed  from  offi:e  for  not  conforming  *  to 
majority  decision)  predicted  that  aircraft 
carriera  were  obsolete  and  iarge-scale  ani- 
phlblijus  orerr-itlcns  a  thing  of  the  v.ist.  air- 
craft carriers  were  giving  elective  su:.)p>  rt 
to  ;{rcund  operations  in  Korea  and  ;it  Inchv  n 
C-eneral  MaeArthur  staged  a  surprise  ani- 
plJlblctia  operation,  that  broke  the  bnck  cf 
Red  Korean  resistance  below  the  thlrty- 
elehth  parallel 

How  far  should  a  senior  commander  go  In 
expressing  his  opinions? 

The  following  exchange  between  SenafT 
Bkjsgxs  and  General  Marshall  Is  lllunun.it- 
lag 

"Senator  BaiDcis.  Gener:il  Marshall,  you 
commente<'  yesterday  ab<:ut  Gener-l  Mae- 
Arthur answering  the  letter  of  Congrestniaa 
JoszPH  MArnN.  EKjn't  you  believe  that  if  a 
United  States  Senator  or  a  Concrrepsman  of 
the  United  ttates  writes  a  letter  to  a  mili- 
tary policy-making  man  In  authority. 
whether  it  Is  here  or  some  area  cf  the  world, 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  frank  reply? 

"Gjneral  Maxshall.  No.  sir;  I  duu't  thmic 
from  the  senior  ccnunander  when  he  kmvAs 
he  Is  advocating  something  to  the  leudtr 
of  the  opposition  party  to  the  administra- 
tion that  he  as  the  commander  Is  In  ti  tal  dis- 
agreement with  his  own  p«.><jple  " 

The  amazing  Inference  here  Is.  that  m 
tiila  country  where  freedom  of  speech  Is  the 
keystone  In  the  central  arch  of  our  struc- 
ture, only  Seriators  and  Congressmen  of  the 
majority  party  are  entitled  to  frank  answers 
from  senior  commanders  and  that  senior 
commimderi  writing  to  members  of  the  mt- 
Dorlty  party  must  either  refuse  information 
or  slant  their  remarks  to  conform  to  the 
adminlctratlou  viewpoint.  In  other  word.s, 
if  you  dont  agree  with  us.  shut  up.  Uncle 
Joe  oould  understand  that  one. 

Thla  Tlewpolnt  expressed  by  General  Mar- 
shall, however,  is  refuted  In  a  book.  The 
Armed  Ptorcea  Officer,  tsaued  by  General  Mar- 
■hall  aa  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  quote 
from  page  8  of  that  book  aa  read  Into  the 
taatiiBony  being  taken  by  the  Senate  com- 
mltteea: 

•The  aerrtce  officer  la  charged  only  to  take 
a  M»aly  Intereat  in  all  such  discussions' — 
that  la,  about  public  matters  and  affairs  of 
the  military — "iiaa  no  more  right  to  condemn 
the  sarvlea  unfairly  than  baa  any  other 
American.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  an  Intellectual  eunuch,  ob- 
llYloua  to  all  the  faults  In  the  institution 
to  which  be  gives  his  loyalty,  or,  to  the  con- 


hatjure  of   tliat  loya  ty  re- 
will 


trary.    that    the 

c;..  r  •«  that  he  Will  use  his  force  oward 
r.^.iilin?  those  th  mgi  which  reason  coi  vuicea 
h..n  .u-e  going  i  Toug.  though  makli  <  cer- 
t.iiu  that  his  npi  on^  will  not  do  men  dam- 
»w;e  ti.tii  repair  [  His  ultimate  comm.nding 
loyal' V  at  all  tints  b  to  his  country  a  id  no» 
to  his  service  fuperlor  " 

General  Br»dfcy  testified  that  Ceneral 
Ma.  Arthur  wae  reciUed  because  he  vas  so 
i-ui  f  -ivrnpatliylwlth  the  Korean  wai  plans 
niMir  ved  bv  tjii  J<>lnt  Chiefs  of  StuT  and 
President  Trutnfn  that  there  was  qi  estlon 
a*  TO  his  wllllti«»es$  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tives f 

Tl;at  ar(runr|e4t  has  been  effective  y  an- 
ny  brought  to  light  which 
al  M;icArthur  actual  v  car- 
arjr  directives  quick  y  and 


Fwered  bv  testi 
:-::    »■^  that  Ceti 
r-,''d   ■  ut   all  nill 
etTectively 

Nor  Is  Gent 
prriund  when 
artions  Jeopaiid 
Armed  Forces 
h(i:.k:  downrl^ 
Mi' C.Arthur  w4* 
Aniorira.  the  "tl 
o.  a  military  pk>; 
wmnt'  Is  th^t 
trol?  Or  matl 
unless  they  cp 
pi.mt  oi   view 

P'e.^ident 
when  he  stat 
MaeArthur  dl 
slon:    that   It 
for  a  year 
iwr  di.*ni;soal 
theater    when 
Presidential    i^c 
Truman   dldn"' 
since    last    AU)' 
however,  the  P  •' 
on  General  Ma: 
a:id  citations 
a    man    who    is 
All   this,  con 
"testimony"  aiU 
of     General     il 
twisted  in  the 
f-...-v    til    St.,  P'H: 
h  r.e  b€cn  maae 
ev.s  'A  the 


Bradley   on    much    firmer 

(Jlalms   that    MacA  thur's 

dl  civilian   control      f   the 

itMt  one  comes  very  r  me  to 

lllly        Actually     C  eneral 

p|eallng   to   the  pe<  pie   if 

,ll4ns."  to  rectify  the  ^•^ur'=e 

rylhat  he  believe?  1<»    r'ally 

rdlzlng  "civilian     con- 

itlzena   aren't   "civ  Hans" 

to   the   admlnle  rat.ve 


was     not     Impressive 

the  dlsmlEsal  of  C  en^ral 

come  a3  a  sudde  i  decl- 

ctually   been   cor.  Idercd 

I   odd  that  a  man    n  line 

I  t  in  charge  of  the  -lorer.n 

it  >le    developed    th  re.      A 

tfry    later    said    tY  at    Mr. 

n   a   full   year   b'.t   only 

Even    since    thn-    date, 

int  bestowed  new  honors 

lur  In  the  way  ol  medals 

<  dd  way  to  behave  toward 
r     line    for    dtsml;   al. 

<  d  with  the  Wake  Islind 
manner  in  ■which  several 

thur's    statemeni  s     were 

record,  make  1    rather 

1  hat    deliberate    a  tempt-s 

o  smear  the  genera    In  tne 

.Aijn*lc  m  public. 


Independei^i  Without  the  Meait  To 

Defrod  |t  Is  li  Hollow  Poaseisicii 
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HON.  H£»T<ETH  B.  KEAT  NG 


IN  THE  HC 

Thi 

Mr.  KEA1 
leave  to  ext 
editorial  fr^i 
Herald  of  ti&i 


3r|MrW    TOKK 

SEjOF  REPRESENT/  TU'ES 

f,  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  Speakei .  under 
y  remarks,  I  in  lude  an 
e  Gloversville  tN.  Y.; 
1951.  which  fellows: 


h4 

Frequently 
fit   to  comra^ 
tlons    of    on 
younger    Men  i 
sentatlves.  Co 
INC.  of  RochfB 

And  what 
floor  one  d 
servance  of 
well  be  not 

He  recall 
King.  Stan 
his    Parllam^n 
widespread 
Individual  ll|:«ftj 


xcTLT  Right 

Morning  Herald 

the  forthright 

the    n:.ore    fore 

of  the  House  < 

(  >sman  Kenhtth 

]  jLATOia  had  to  a 
week  in  notln 
Constitution 

100  years  ago.  ' 
Augustus  n.  pre 

constitution    c 

and    gr-.ntln 

for  all  his  pco^l 


has  seen 

declara- 

?ful    and 

f   Repre- 

B.    KXAT- 

ly  on  the 
:  the  ob- 
Day   may 

he  Polish 
sented  to 

ontainlng 
!    great« 
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The  Poltah  people  anjoyad  this  freadona. 
however,  for  only  2  years.  Then  thay  ware 
enslaved  by  "the  armies  of  foreign  oon- 
qi>erors." 

However,  Bepreaentatlve  Kbatino  pointed 
out  that  the  will  of  the  Polish  cltiienry  to 
resist  was  not  lost,  and  that  tiirough  the 
Intervening  years  of  war  and  subjection,  with 
only  brief  Intervals  of  j^eace  and  independ- 
ence, "the  hope  of  eventual  liberation  and 
self-determination  has  surtalned  the  Polish 
Nation  in  Its  fierce  resistance  to  enslavement 
or  temporary  .esignation  to  tliat  dire  plight." 

The  history  of  Poland.  Mr.  KiATmc  con- 
tlned.  holds  a  "profotuid  moral  lesson"  for 
all  free-lovtng  peoples;  and  then  he  enun- 
ciated an  axiom  whose  accuracy  cannot  be 
questioned. 

"Independence  without  the  means  to  de- 
fend It."  he  declared,  "is  a  hollow  possession 
on  this  earth  today." 

Nothing  truer  ever  was  stated.  No,  we 
don't  want  to  raise  our  generations  of  young 
men  to  be  fighting  men.  But  it  Isn't  a  case 
of  what  we  want  to  do;  merely  of  what  we 
must  do  If  our  Independence  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected effccttially  and  permanently. 

Time  after  time,  the  entire  able-bodied 
n-anhood  of  Poland  fought  for  Polish  free- 
dom; and  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  do 
so  again.  We  and  other  free  nations  must 
be  ready  not  only  to  preserve  our  own  Inde- 
pendence, but  to  aid  and  cooperate  with 
other  freedom-loving  peoples  like  the  Poles 
to  secure  and  perpetuate  theirs. 

The  natural  barriers  under  which  democ- 
racy grew  In  this  great  country,  as  Repre- 
sentative KliATiKc  stated— the  "obstacles  of 
space  and  weather" — have  been  overcome. 
We  have  no  other  shield  than  the  strength 
of  our  own  good  right  arm. 

If  we  can  once  really  assimilate  that  fact, 
and  understand  and  accept  the  sacrifice  that 
will  be  entailed,  there  will  be  no  question  as 
to  whether  the  catise  of  democracy  and  hu- 
man freedom  shall  prevail  In  this  world. 


StatelMod  fw  Hawaii  at  TUt  Tnc  UrfeJ 
by  RepabBcan  Nationiil  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  liEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELIGA'n:   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  present  herewith  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Republican  Nattonal  Committee  In  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  on  May  12.  urging  enactment  of 
legislation  to  admit  Hawaii  to  the  Union 
at  the  present  time. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  has  for 
many  years  supported  policies  calculated  to 
prepare  Hawaii  for  the  responsibilities  of 
statehood:  and 

Whereas  the  Bspubllcan  Party  In  its  na- 
tional platform  in  1948  promised  eventual 
statehood  for  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  now 
fully  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  meet 
all  of  the  responslbliltles  of  statehood  and 
by  their  sacrlflcee  in  war  and  devotion  to 
the  highest  prindptaa  of  the  United  States 
earned  the  full  privilegas  of  statabood;  and 

Whereas  the  adaalaslon  cT  HawaU  as  tite 
forty-ninth  State  would  be  in  fulfillment  of 
a  promise  long  made,  is  In  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  satf-detennlnaUan  and  would 
strencttaMi  the  poaitton  at  this  oountry  in 

XCVn— Af^. IWl 


tha  Pacific  rrom  both  a  mllltaiy  and  political 
standpoint;  and 

Whereas  legtsUtkm  to  Mhnlt  HawaU  to 
the  Union  as  a  State  was  piusad  by  the 
National  House  of  Refu-esentiitives  in  the 
nghtleth  Congress  and  again  la  the  Bighty- 
llrst  Congress  and  has  now  b*en  favorably 
reported  to  the  United  States  Sienate  by  the 
Commlttae  on  Interior  and  Iisular  Affairs 
and  is  pending  on  the  calendar  of  this,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  National 
Committee  strongly  urges  the  enactment  of 
legislation  in  this  Congress  to  admit  Havaii 
to  the  Union  as  the  forty -nlntli  State. 


General  Coaferettce  To  Review  U.  N. 
Ckarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 


or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOaEFSON 

or  wasHiwcTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESllNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  liSl 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  yes- 
terday my  distingiJshed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits.  discussed  a 
very  ttmely  subject  before  a  meeting  in 
New  York  City  sponsored  by  the  United 
World  Federalists. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  In- 
clude his  remarks  in  the  (ippendix  of 
the  Rxcoid: 

Our  grave  danger  today  is  in  the  Increasing 
national  feeling  of  frustration.  To  resolve 
this  frustration  and  to  give  a  scsnse  of  objec- 
tive and  direction  to  the  eflora  of  ttve  free 
peoples  of  the  wwld,  I  beliijve  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  SUteii  to  sponsor  a 
proposal  before  tha  United  Katlons  under 
article  109  of  the  United  NaUoiis  Charter  tar 
a  general  wmference  to  revievr  the  Charter 
and  propose  amendments  to  it.  Considering 
our  leadership  of  the  free  pmples  of  ttM 
world  it  Is  essential  that  we  act  to  resolve 
this  frustration  which  appears  increasingly 
amcmg  otir  own  and  the  other  free  peoples 
today.  It  is  attributable  to  whiit  superflcially 
looks  like  a  stalemate  war  in  Korea  and  to 
the  continuing  need  for  maasive  armament 
and  defense  mobillaatlon  to  meet  a  com- 
munist menace  often  far  more  real  tlum  It  is 
apparent.  A  conference  undai  article  109  of 
the  Ciaarter  may  be  called  by  the  afltrmatlTa 
vote  erf  two-thirds  of  tLe  BManbers  of  tiie 
Oeneial  Assembly  and  seven  niemt>er8  of  the 
Security  Council.  Amandmm  :s  to  ttie  Char- 
ter can  be  made  on  the  raoonunendation  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  such  eanference  and 
the  ratification  by  two-thh-ds  at  the  United 
Matloos  members,  but  are  subject  to  the 
veto  of  any  ooe  oC  the  pemunent  memlMFs 
ta  the  Security  CouneU,  ttke  United  SUtes. 
Great  Britain.  Ranoe.  tba  U.  S.  S.  R..  and 
the  Republic  of  China. 

The  principal  matters  with  which  such  a 
geno-al  conference  of  tlM  irnlted  Nations 
members  could  deal  are  first,  altml nation  of 
the  use  of  tlM  veto  in  tbe  Halted  Matioce 
Security  Cotuidl  In  cases  Involving  the 
double  veto,  that  is.  refusal  to  consider  a 
procedural  matter  like  the  hearing  of  a 
oontzoveisy  by  the  Security  Council:  the  pa- 
cific settlement  ot  disputes  by  negotiation. 
Inquiry,  medlstlon,  conrtTlatloai.  arbitration 
or  reference  to  the  International  Court  ot 
Justice;  and,  finally.  In  cases  of  "^ot  ag- 
11,1 1  Minn"  by  force.  vlolatli«  rjbt  land,  sea  or 
air  frontiers  of  any  State.  Second,  measuzea 
for  the  ctmtrol  and  limitation  of  atomic  and 
otlMr  meaas  o<  auaa  daafaBCdffli  In  warXare. 


Sueh  a  eonferanea  under  arUda  V»  sHovdd 
In  cdditlon  endeavor  to  work  out  a  prograoi 
fcr  the  limitatloD  aL  oonventlonal  armaments 
and  for  the  establishment  at  a  United  Na- 
tions armed  polios  force  pursuant  to  ar.  cle 
43  of  the  Charter.  It  should  further  d^al 
with  measures  affecting  wtx-ld  trade  and 
commeroe.  world  communlrat  :ons.  ftacdam 
of  International  travel,  cultural  arid  aduoa- 
tional  interchange,  the  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas  and  the  improvetnatit 
of  their  conditlona  of  health,  sanitation,  and 
food  supply. 

One  hundred  and  tw«nty-Ave  Members  of 
the  House  of  Repreaantattvia  have  aponaorad 
or  endorsed  a  raaolutlon  pending  In  this 
Congress  to  make  It  a  ftUMlaaMBntal  ob|ectlve 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
develop  the  United  Nations  "Into  an  orgaal- 
cation  of  stich  defined  and  limited  powers  as 
are  essential  to  the  enactment.  Interpreta- 
tion and  enf oroement  of  world  law  to  prevent 
a^ciiTeaaion  and  to  maintain  peace."  I  pro- 
pose that  thla  objective  of  world  federation 
be  Implemented  by  specific  terms  and  speclfle 
action  through  the  conference  of  United  Na- 
tions members  I  have  suggested  that  the 
United  States  propose  and  support. 

It  ccmttnues  to  be  the  prevailing  view 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  wUl  either  not  partici- 
pate In  such  a  oonrerenoe  or  will  veto  the 
results  of  It.  The  same  could  have  bean  said 
of  the  United  Nations  organisation  confer- 
ence In  San  Pranclaoo  in  1M6.  I  urge  that 
the  United  States  give  leadership  to  the  effort 
anyhow.  If  the  Russians  then  choose  to 
walk  out  it  may  be  that  the  whole  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  must  if  reorgaiUaed 
without  them  or  tlielr  satellites,  but  at  least 
in  the  first  Instanos.  they  are  entitled  to  a 
last  clear  ctiance  to  cooperate  with  the  rest 
of  tiM  world  on  the  only  basis  which  fivaa 
us  at  least  an  opportunity  of  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  fructxatlng  problems  we  face  to- 
day in  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  sectirity. 


Incomc-Tax   GcA  SoNt  tlM   Pra^ 

lea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 


or  new  Tc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BDVESENIATIVES 
Monday,  May  21. 1951 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chal- 
lenging axid  thoughtful  article  on  tbe 
problon  of  adequate  medical  care  aad 
protectkxi  against  the  fiaaodal  raTa«es 
of  a  serknis  UbieM  mppc«z«d  in  tbe  April 
Issue  of  the  Aaerlcftii  Bar  Aaoetetton 
Journal. 

Tlie  author.  Sol  M.  Llnowttz.  Is  a  prom- 
inent attorney  In  Rochester.  N.  T.  He  Is 
an  advocate  of  what  aeems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  beoefidai  and  intierently  Ajaer- 
ican  approach  to  a  mare  univeraal  simtem 
of  health  insunmee.  the  main  featwea  of 
which  are  enibodted  tax  my  bm.  H.  R.  4M3. 

Pursuant  to  Icbtc  snoitcd.  I  Intend  to 
insert  the  article  !n  the  Rscoto  In  two 
■ecttoQs,  the  flnt  of  whk±L  foJlovs: 
irazsOKAi.  Hkauk  iMRTaasRat:  Wools  aw  Di- 
Taa  Qnav  aoLvs  raa  PaoauotT 


(By  S(ri  M.  UBOwlta) 

For  many  months   the 
lieve  been  subjected  to  a  hlgh-powerad 
lahaloo   about   national   health 
X3rums  have  been  beaten  with  equal  iarodty 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RFXORD 


br  pmpon«»ta  and  oppon*nu  of  the  »d- 
BUnlrtrtUonl  eompuiaory  b«lth  Insurance 
pragimiB.  On*  group  tuts  Tied  with  the  other 
In  brcMul  ehanctenmUon.  eUlms.  charges, 
countwchariiw.  hl«h  pre—ur*  campajgns  and 
publldty  buUd-upa.  The  medical  pyolesalon. 
caught  in  the  midat  at  the  fray,  bks  traded 
punches  with  the  best  of  them.  The  average 
citlaen.  trying  to  understand  what  all  the 
»hcuun«  to  about.  And*  hunsell  confused 
and  coivc«m«l— and  wUh  gocxl  reason.  For 
the  state  of  our  national  health  and  the 
avslUblUty  of  hoapltai  snd  medical  care  are 
among  the  gravast  social  problems  with  which 
we  are  todav  confronted. 

Consider  a  few  of  the  statistics.  Otir  mor- 
tality ratea  look  good  on  paper,  yet  over  100  - 
OCO  babies  die  In  the  United  Slates  each  yenr 
during  their  first  12  months  of  life  Our 
doctors  art  th*  best  ualned  m  the  world,  but 
there  u  only  one  for  every  1.700  people  m 
■Dse  rural  States.  American  medicine  has 
made  tremendovis  strides  tn  maternity  and 
prenatal  care — yet  only  half  of  the  mothers 
in  the  South  have  a  physlcUnt  care  at  child- 
birth. 

niDMs  la  hj  all  odds  still  our  public 
enemy  Ho.  1.  During  any  24-ho\ir  perl  xl. 
orer  7.000jOOO  Americans  wlU  be  incapacitated 
by  ilctn—  Measured  In  terms  of  our  in- 
dustrial production,  more  than  one  and  one- 
>>»if  trtU*""  mac-days  are  lost  each  year  be- 
cause of  lU  health.  In  terms  of  money,  the 
total  coat  to  our  economy  of  slckne^  and 
tflaahUlty  a«c— da  taA.OOO.OOO.OOO  annually. 

iiaTioir  tnaa»  4e.o«o  mo«>  doctois  roa 

aaBQOATS     KKBICAL     CAU 

We  bav«  about  190.000  practicing  doctors 
In  th*  oountry  today— roughly  I  physician 
for  ertry  700  people  This  compares  favor- 
ably with  th«  ratio  in  most  other  countries. 
ynyi»tMt  ha*,  under  lu  compulsory  health 
■ystam.  an  average  at  1  doctor  for  every  870 
prtwpcctlT*  patients:  Australia.  1  for  every 
1.100:  Irvlasd.  1  for  every  1.500.  Yet  if  our 
goal  Is  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians 
throt«bout  tha  United  States,  we  fall  con- 
siderably short  in  numbers  and  appropriate 
dlatrtbutkm.  The  Federal  Security  Agency 
MtUnataa.  without  subct^ntlal  contradiction. 
tbat  w«  mnat  have  about  40.000  more  doctors 
and  at  laaat  30.000  more  dentUts.  Similarly. 
tba  mxpplY  ot  nurse*  Is  In  need  of  consld- 
•rabla  ai^CBiantatlon.  In  1948  the  National 
KvaUif  O^p***'  estimated  that  there  was 
tbea  a  slwli^  of  41.000  trained  nuraaa.  As 
to  boepltala.  tbe  Federal  Hospital  Construc- 
tk»  Aeta  Lave  halped  considerably  In  spur- 
ring added  building.  Tbe  fact  U.  however. 
that  tb«e  are  leea  than  7,000  hospitals  In 
tbe  eoimtry.  wttb  a  total  bed  capacity  of 
about  oaa  and  one-half  million — far  short 
ot  tbe  wi*"*"**""  standard  requirements  for 
Um  HatKti 

are   th*    grim  IndlspuUble    facta 

.jB  be  neither  Ignored  nor  glossed 

Tte7  are  facU  with  which  the  greatest 

'  on  earth  must  deal  In  the  interest 

of  ttae  gwiiial  veUare  of  the  Nation.     In  sub- 

mtttli^  bia  n***'^*'  health  program  to  Con- 

gieee.  Preetdeat  Ttuman  said:  "Good  health 

la  tb*  fouBdatkm  of  a  Nation  "ft  strength.     It 

to  also  tbe  toundatlon  upon  which  a  better 

■tandant  of  Ut1o«  eaa   be  built  for   Indt- 

ndtiala.    Tto  aee  that  our   people   actually 

Mloy  tbe  food  baaltb  that  medical  science 

knova  Immt  %o  prottde  is  one  of  the  great 

In  tiM  faea  at  tbls  challenge,  all  tactlona — 

lefafdlaH  of  tbair  atttttide  toward  the  com- 

pulaory  laaurmnee  program — are  agreed  on 

eartaln  rondaaMntals: 

Ptrafc.  w  mnel  have  more  boapltala  built. 

n,    denttata.    and    nuraee 

tf   wm  are   to   meet   tbe   eountry's 

adeetlvely. 

pubtle  fuxubi — Federal.  State,  or 

It  be  made   available   to   provide 

ear*  or  Inauranoc  (or  tboee  unable 

mid.  iMeflrt  medical  and  boapttal  tn- 
abotild  be  made  effective  on  a  Na- 


tion-wide basis  to  protect  as  mAiiy  as  p<.s:?.i- 

ble  against  the  cost  of  ili  health, 

OBJICTIONS      ARE      TO       PROPriSED       METHOD      OF 
ACHOtVTNC    NATIOV-WIDE    ISSVKASCt 

Tixe  hue  and  cry  which  h.^s  .arisen  In  con- 
nection with  the  admlnistratMi-.'s  national 
health  prograni  Is  directed  almost  w^.'  l.y 
Rijamst  the  meth'Dd  prop.-.sed  t-  achieve  'he 
third  oojectlve,  .Nat;cn-»lde  health  Insur- 
ance The  admini.strati  :-.  ^  p'ln  would  Im- 
pose on  bcth  empl  yer  ar.d  pn'::;lnyee  a  com- 
pulsory payr.il  tax  of  1  -  p-^rcent  of  the 
worker's  earnwus  up  to  «4  80u  per  year.  The 
self-emplcved  would  pay  3  percent.  On  Us 
race,  'he  bill  purports  to  offer  fairly  compre- 
hensive meaic:^i  and  hospital  Insurance  to 
tne  85  percent  of  the  p«->p\ilart' ^n  it  is  de- 
suned  to  cover 

H.w  IS  the  plan  supp -sed  t.;  w-rlc''  John 
D-.-kes  :s  marned.  ha.^  :.wo  children.  j:,d  earni 
$4,'.>30  p'T  year  Under  the  compu:.>;'  rv  pro- 
gram, D-.^es  pav^  a  payroll  tax  -'i  V't  ,.er 
year  to  insure  hirr.ielf  .ii.cl  h.^  • '.nuly  His 
emplnver  also  pays  I'^O  U-,  :<•  5  ^ets  a  card 
which'  op-er.si&ly  entries  hmi  to  virtually 
unlimited  medical  care  and  fairly  complete 
hosiM-.al      servic  Theoreticftlly,      Dylces' 

family  doc'.,>r  will  be  free  to  join  the  pro- 
gram or  noi.  as  he  sees  Sr,  If  he  Joins  he  will 
treat  Dvkes  and  be  paid  ^i'  his  election,  on 
the  ba.'^is  of  ili  per  capita  chart-e  la  fixed 
allowance  per  patient  i.  \2)  a  fee-for-service 
(established  pursu!»nt  to  an  approved  sched- 
ule!, or  (3  I   an  agreed  sa.arv 

The  spoisesmen  for  the  administration's 
plan  coniend  that  this  type  of  compulsory 
program  is  the  only  feasible  ar.swer  to  the 
health-care  problem.  Vjluntary  insurance 
programs  have,  they  maintain,  failed  to  do 
the  job  and  give  little  promise  of  domz  so  in 
the  future:  only  three  and  one-half  :niili-n 
Americans  today  have  fairlv  comprehensive 
medical  and  hospital  iniuranc*  I;.  .i:..<*t"r 
to  the  frequently  hurled  charkje  of  >o<-:a:ized 
medicine.'  they  as-sert  that  the  prour^m  will 
in  no  way  shackle  the  pract.tioner  will  per- 
mit hun  freely  to  chixee  whether  or  not  he 
wants  to  participate  in  the  plan  a:.  1  will 
leave  unchanged  the  confidential  d-ctor- 
patient  relationship. 

The  opponents  regard  the  compulsorv  pro- 
gram  quite   differently      To   them    r    repre- 
sents   a    costly    and    danger. us    exi)erir:ie:.t: 
which  would  detrimentally  affect  the  s-and- 
ards  of  medical  care      In  view  of  the  short- 
age of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  hospitals. 
they  say  that  ^he  quality  of  medical  service 
throughout   the   Nation   will    necessarilv   de- 
teriorate  If    125.000,000   people   are   suddenly 
offered  broad  health  care.     The  administra- 
tion's plan,  according  to  them,  promi.ses  wnat 
It  can   never   deliver       Moreover     the   estab- 
lishment  of    a   Federal    agency    to    supervise 
and    admlnUter    the    program    as    required 
under     The     bill      will      inevitably     embroil 
doctors    and     hospitals     tn     red     tape,     bu- 
reaucratic   controls,    and    governmental    in- 
terference with  the  relationship  t>eiween  pa- 
tient   and    physician.      Should    the    plan    £■> 
into   effect,   they   say.   doctors   will    have    no 
choice:   they  will  have  to  Join  if  they  want 
to  survive      Finally,  they  contend  that  since 
00.000.000   Americans   are   t(xUy   enrolled    of 
their  own  free  will  in  some  form  of  health 
Inaiirance,    there   Is   every   reason   to   believe 
that  the  country's  needs  can  be  met  effec- 
tively on  a  voluntary  basts  without   res«irt- 
Ing  to  the  drastic  compulsory  method   pro- 
posed by  the  administration. 

WUh  the  lines  thus  fairly  sharply  drawn 
on  this  Issue.  John  Dykes  finds  himself 
caught  In  the  middle.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
Is  offered  the  opportunity  of  getting  rather 
complete  medical  and  hospital  insurance  at 
low  cost.  On  the  other,  he  Is  warned  that 
be  Is  Incurring  a  grave  risk  which  may  en- 
danger the  health  of  himself  and  his  family. 
Understandably  enough.  Dykes  asks:  "Where 
do  I  go  from  here?" 

Where  does  he  go?  l*ust  he  choose  at  his 
perU  between  two  such  diametrically  opposed 


positions?  C'  i-i  tl*r4  an  altrrnattve  w'lfch 
will  afford  him  i.peisAry  health  care  at  the 
same  \vx  Ci.st  y«t  ^r^  a  completleiy  vo  un- 
lary  basi.?:' 


T*X    MAT    BE    SOT-rtON 

|raent  were  to  prr  vide 

Insures   himself   and 

cost  of   h";spital   and 

Ipr  ved  c'.mn'.erc:.  1  or 

\m    would   be   ent  tied 

or    allowance    i  .r    a 

cost  of  such  Insur:  nee. 


,.  -,1i<ld.  and  other  exi  ting 
uJirlfrtAke  to  make  suci,  In- 
-■3e  fhjnuahout    the   country. 

Ij  c^mf^^- unity  or  jroup  v    uld 


CtZBTT   AGAINST    I  >«r 

Suppose  the  Gt 
that   each   person 
his  family  agalnft 
medical  care  In  ^ 
noncommercial    pT 
to   a  special   tax 
deslgna'p^  p:ir»:    <f 
Blue  C:      V   P     rt 
groups   wov;:i    u 
surance    a\.>:li 
In  addition,  ea    ,    ,     , 

be  free  to  lns':-Ut|  jtrnvrrams  best  des  rr.ed 
to  meet  r-  a^i  irafcuiremei^ts.  In  -r^me 
areas,  the  sta:*e  -.p^dU  fA^ht  seek  to  of  er  ^^dch 
ln.surar.ce  to  lt.~  ri^^i^.s  As  an  illustr:  tion. 
John  Dykes  eanvii  fi  "'00  annually,  si  ould 
be  able  to  eet  :\  .siti«iactory  t\-pe  of  health 
Insurance  policv  f|r  liimself  and  his  f  ir.r.y 
at  a  cost  of  abfiij  |r25  per  year  A  the 
present  time  Di^Jk^  iays  a  Federal  U:  -'nne 
tax  of  $213  If  I  hi  should  obtain  "iuch 
health  Insuran'^p,  mrJfr-ever,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  dedu,4  175  from  the  tax  he  -.ould 
otherwise  have  tolpty.  In  short,  the  Gov- 
ernment W'  u:d  a^scT^b  »75  of  the  c<  =t  of 
such  insurar.re  (inil  ^vkes  would   pay    ^50 

Would    not   siKa  a  proposal    subsrar  tlally 
meet  the  object Jois  «'-i'.>'d  a^'anist  the  com- 
pulsory prr.)gran-n,  ]^t  lead  to  broad  voluntary 
iv^rage"*      The  advar  tagea 
;h  ^are  fairly  obviouf 
,d  I  the    nece.ssity    f''' 
11  v'  governmental    r< 
an    essential    p.i 


h'-alth  insuraiic* 
of  such  an  apprr>a 

1.  It    would    ivc 
Involved    and    <3ri! 
tory    system    wi^ic 
the  compul.~<:.ry  pi 

2.  It    W'/Uid 
p.xis-.ng     uisuriifi 
handle    Just    su«h 

3  It  would  pet 
to  be  made  bv 
in  such  manner 
ticuiar  needs 

4  It  would  9v 
or  PMcroachntet<t 
pattern  of  doctor 

5  It  would  s* 
nient  of  pre.sent 
programs    throng 

6  It  would  I 
nallon.il   liealthi  i: 


the 
■ula- 
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the    m<x=t    pa:'    on 
z;r'.up8     establishe  1     to 
'a  j program. 

It  Voluntary  arrangei  lents 

icl   community    or     ;roup 

K\\\  be^t   meet   its    par- 

anv    Interference    with 

>in  the  existing  pr.  gram 

51  tlent  relationship 

t  tie  growth  and  dc  elop- 

)1  mtary  health-lnsi  ranee 

Dt  t    the   country, 
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51  ranee. 
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IV    that  price  and  wage 
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Defense  Productfcm  Act  Is  a  very  curioiH 
document,  replete  with  paasagee  that  caonok 
be  reconciled  wttb  each  other. 

At  one  pc^nt  he  even  declared  plainly: 
rPrlce  and  wage  oontrole  do  not  cure  tlie 
basic  cause  at  hiflatlon — the  Inflationary 
gap  between  the  eapply  of  goods  and  tbe 
volume  of  buying  power.  The  cure  can 
come  about  only  by  clodng  tbe  gap."  In 
other  worda.  price  and  wage  controla  are  not 
only  irrelcTant,  but  distract  attention  frtnn 
the  real  ctire  fen'  tnflatlon. 

Yet  Mr.  Truman  neverthelece  went  on  to 
Insist  on  stronger  price  and  wage  controls. 
He  even  announced  that  Government  policy 
planned  to  permit  or  encourage  the  very  "In- 
flationary gap"  that  causes  inflation.  In  tbe 
next  2  or  3  years,  he  said,  there  will  be  "more 
money  available  for  people  to  spend"  at  the 
same  time  as  there  will  be  "much  less  civil- 
ian goods  for  people  to  buy."  This  can  oixly 
mean  that  while  Mr.  Truman  talks  bravely 
about  taxing  away  surplus  Income,  "paying 
for  Government  expenditures  as  we  go."  and 
tight  credit  restrictions,  he  does  not  serious- 
ly expect  to  adopt  these  programs. 

There  are  other  Inconsistencies  no  leas 
serious.  In  one  breath  he  urge*  "holding 
the  line  on  food  prices."  In  the  next  he 
pral£«8  the  "parity  principle. '  which  forces 
up  food  prices,  as  "the  basla  for  our  agri- 
cultural laws"  and  "the  best  guide  we  now 
have  available  to  judge  what  Is  a  fair  return 
to  f  rmers  "  And  then  he  seeks  to  conceal 
this  contradiction  by  advocating  food  sub- 
sidies— apparently  on  the  theory  that  If  tbe 
American  people  are  forced  to  pay  part  of 
the  higher  food  prices  as  additions  to  tbelr 
tax  bill  Instead  of  to  their  grocer  and  butch- 
er bills  they  will  never  notice  It.  Tbe  fiaaco 
of  Ent^land's  food  subsidy  program  seems  to 
bold  no  lessons  for  Mr.  Truman  except  a 
yearning  to  Imitate  It. 

Again  Mr.  Truman  oootlnues  to  sp^riy  a 
double  standard  to  price  control  and  wage 
control.  He  asks  for  ceilings  on  prices  and 
rents,  but  wages  and  salaries  he  merely  wants 
to  stabilize. 

He  urR»8  everybody  to  Invest  at;aln  In 
savings  bonds.  "After  the  war,"  he  says, 
"tho.-se  savings  helped  m.any  a  family,"  Ho 
neciects  to  add  that  as  a  result  of  his  own 
ar.d  his  predecessor's  inflationary  gap  poli- 
cies, which  he  proposes  in  the  main  to  con- 
tinue, those  bonds  have  a  much  lovrer  pur- 
chasing power  than  when  they  were  bought. 
He  is  trying  to  get  savings  through  exhor- 
tation while  ignoring  incentives. 

If  Congress  is  well  advised,  it  will  not  give 
Mr.  Truman  the  kind  of  Defense  Production 
Act  for  which  he  now  asks.  It  will  allow  the 
present  wage-  and  prlce-ttxtrsg  powers  to 
lapse  entirety,  on  the  followliig  grounds: 
( 1)  As  even  the  President  now  concedes,  they 
do  not  cure  the  twslc  cause  of  Inflation;  (2) 
they  divert  public  attention  away  from  the 
real  cure;  (3)  the  price  regulations  put  into 
effect  in  January,  as  tbe  President  himself 
admits,  "inevitably  •  •  •  froze  all  Kirta 
of  distortions  and  inequities  into  the  price 
and  wage  structure";  (4)  our  present  price 
fixers  have  apparently  learned  nothing  from 
the  mistakes  of  OPA — their  new  tneat-price- 
control  orders  threaten  to  bring  on  a  meat 
famine  paralleling  that  In  tbe  fall  of  1946; 
(5  I  even  the  best  intended  price  control  un- 
balances and  reduces  production;  (6)  no 
poiltical-minded  administration  can  be 
trusted  to  refrain  from  using  price-  and 
wage-flxlng  powers  to  propitiate  powerful 
votlne  groups  and  to  make  scapegoats  out  of 
weak  ones. 

(Example:  If  tbe  parity  principle  is  the 
best  guide  to  what  tsfalr,  why  apply  it  only  to 
farmers?  Why  not  to  everybody?  Yet  no 
one  has  proposed  to  apply  tbe  parity  prin- 
ciple to  recta,  say.  as  well  ae  food  prices.) 

Mr.  Ttuman  wants  tbe  life  at  the  new 
Defense  Production  Act  extended  for  2  years. 
But  Congreea  eould  ■eeuii.  more  careful 
Executive  compliance  with  the  act  by  extend- 


iBc  It  ODly  far  1  y«v,  and  fey  provldliic.  In 
Mldltloii,  tbftt  It  eoald  be  tenaiBated  at  eny 
time  even  before  them  by  a  majortty  vote  la 
ettber  Hdun. 


Uade  Sw's  ialenntiMiAl  Gift  Sh«p 


EXTENSION  OF  REklARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  MTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPEESENTATTVES 

Thta-sday,  May  19.  tSSl 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr.  Speaker . 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Ck>mriittee  of  the 
Hou0e  of  Representatives  hs^  been  stziy- 
ing  since  February  5,  1951.  to  provide 
taxes  to  keep  pace  with  the  spending  of 
the  Truman  administration.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  find  that  the  public  ii  so  little  in- 
terested in  the  vast  amount  of  their 
money  that  is  being  siphor.ed  into  for- 
eign nations.  The  hundred  billion  for- 
eign aid  spending  is  only  one  little  rivu- 
let compared  to  the  torrent  of  American 
tax  money  when  considered  as  a  whole 
that  is  going  into  foreign  ad.  The  cuts 
that  are  being  made  by  the  spending 
committee  of  the  House  of  Repreisenta- 
tives  is  trivial  compared  to  what  should 
be  done  to  stop  this  raid  of  ruin  on  our 
Treasury. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  ln.«crting  in  the  Rkortj 
some  interesting  figures  compiled  by  Paul 
O.  Peters,  revealing  in  detail  and  in  a 
factual  way  the  depletion  of  our  re- 
sources by  the  Truman  administration: 

Yesterday  President  Truman  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asklag  for  a  mutual-secu- 
rity program  Involving  the  appropriation  of 
t641SO.00O,OO0  for  military  aexistance  to  other 
free  nations,  and  S2 .250,000 .000  for  economic 
assistance  to  other  free  nations,  primarily 
to  support  expanded  defense  efforts  abroad. 
The  total  recommended  to  be  spent  abroad 
Is  in  addition  to  the  teo.OOO.OOO.OCO  previ- 
ously reoomm«ided  for  our  own  defense 
establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  19S2.  Thus 
tbe  goal  for  defense  spextdlng  and  mutual 
defense  aid  and  eoonomic  aaelstance  for  fiscal 
lS>Sa  becomes  •«,£QO.OIMI.iX»0. 

Tbe  •8.500,000^)00  ariced  for  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent. If  appropriated  by  Congress,  will  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  countries  In  Europe, 
Asia,  tbe  Western  Bemlspbere,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  tbe  past  10  years,  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proprtated  more  than  9100.000.000,000  for 
our  enterprises  and  adventures  into  tbe  fields 
of  Intemattonallara  against  the  advice  of 
President  George  Washington  who  said: 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  tB,  tn  re- 
gard to  fcHTign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfllled  with  perfect  good  faith: 
Here  let  tn  stop." 

Wesblngton's  advice  never  has  set  weQ 
with  the  Ifew  Deal-Pair  Deal  crowd  run- 
ning the  administration,  uior  with  some  so- 
called  BepuMican  **yes-me-too"  fellow 
travelers. 

Very  few  of  our  taxpayers  realise  tHat 
In  tbe  last  10  years,  thetr  Representatives  in 
OongresB  bave  voted  to  give  awa^  tbe  eqlv- 
•loit  of  returning  norbla  to  Spain,  Alaska 
to  Bussla.  ant  tba  itz  New  TngTand  States 
to  Great  Britain.  Tbls  Is  bow  It  i^ifnars 
to  have  oocuned. 

Back  tn  198t,  the  trntverslty  of  Wotre 
Dame   completed   a   study   of    the   Physical 


Assets  of  tlM  {Tutted  BtaMi  tar  the  years 
1922  tbrough  1B33.  The  physical  assets  are 
not  materlaUy  different  from  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  study  received 
wide  acceptance. 

In  1033  the  physical  assets  were  estimated 
to  total  •310.816.000,000.  A  similar  estimate 
of  the  national  wealth  piseed  the  I«22  total 
at  •30«,336,00D.000.  This  estimate  was  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Numerous  esti- 
mates bave  been  made  sUies  the  lloure  Deme 
study,  and  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board's  estimate  for  1837  totaled 
fllS.T»4,000.000. 

Following  tbe  plan  used  In  tbe  Notre  Dame 
stody  of  tbe  physkaU  ssseu  of  tbe  Untied 
Sutes,  our  o^n  independent  research  in- 
dicates that  in  terms  ot  current  dollars  with 
a  relative  purchasing  power  of  80.6  oents 
compared  with  1(38  =  100,  tbe  fair  104t  esti- 
mate of  our  physical  assets  was  •408,789.- 
OCOfiOO  made  up  as  tollowi: 

PJiirsicsI  assets  aa  of  194» 

Farm  land  and  bulldlsga..  •58.  WM,  000,  00b 
Farm    livestock,    iiwludlng 

poultry    11.979.000.000 

Farm     machinery,     tracks, 

tractors,    sutomobiles 7,833.000.000 

Urban  land  and  buOdlngs..  83, 8U.  000,  000 
Tax-exempt  land  and  build- 
ing*     18.500.800.000 

Industrial  and  commercial 

land    _ _     33,780.000,000 

Industrial   and   commercial 

buUdings 13.380,000.000 

Industrial   and  commercial 

equipment    27,500,000,000 

PubUe  utilities  other  than 

railroads 88.300.000.080 

BallnMds,   land,    buddings. 

equipment    40,000.000,000 

Motor     vehicles,     ail     types 

other  than  farm 80.000,080.000 

Inventories  on  hand  at  sad 

of  1948: 

(a)  Durable  goods 22.  8S3. 000.  008 

(b)  Nondurable  goods.    83.486,000.800 
<c)  Consumer     stodcs, 

all  types 8.000.000,000 

Oold    and    sUver    held    by 

U  8.  Treasury 37.500.000,000 

Gold,  sliver,  precious  metals 

and   gems,   private  cbs^ 

tels   8,000.600.000 

National  dtfense  assets 30,000,000.000 

National      resources      (tbe 

public   domain,   national 

parks,     national    forests, 

mineral  and  oil  resources 

ot    tbe    Governaient    tn 

Federally   owned   proper- 

Uee)..- 38,000.000.000 

Bstlmated    total    for 

1»48    __ 488.  T39,  000,  000 

Based  wpoa  tbe  current  Inflataoo.  and  ad- 
ditions since  1M8,  our  rerlsea  estimate  for 
the  end  of  1060  stands  at  80aijOOO.OOO.OOO. 

So  we  say  that  in  appiropriating  more  tbaa 
8100.000.000.000  ftv  forelgB  old  and  adven- 
tures In  the  last  10  years,  the  Cocgrsss  bSM 
voted  to  give  sway  tbe  equivalent  of  the 
wealth  at  Flgrtda,  Alaslrs,  and  the  sis  New 
England  States. 

It  Is  true  tbst  unte  at  oar  terrttory  has 
been  moved  out  and  jdaeed  under  a  fmelga 
Ua^.  However,  the  effect  eould  h»tfly  be 
worse  since  every  cttlasn  must  bear  tbe  bar- 
den  of  liquidating  tbe  operation  we  bave 
caUed  Uaele  Barn's  tntentattenal  gift  shop. 
This  «100.00C.OOO,000  was  aU  deflett  spetKltng 
mnd  ooBsttttites  40  percent  of  tbe  deOctts  of 
tbe  last  10  yesrs.  Perhaps  iSiia  spending  was 
necessary.  Considertng  tlie  Interest  pay- 
ments on  the  obligations  crested,  it  may 
eventually  be  shown  that  "the  game  was  not 
worth  tbe  candle"  and.  as  poor  Blcbard  says: 
"Kxperleaoe  keeps  a  dear  scbooL  Tct,  fools 
wUl  learn  in  none  ott.    " 

Paul  O.  Pi 
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tJCTEHSlOS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  IL  REES 

IN  THE  BOX7S1  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thmrtdaw.  May  24.  1951 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
uader  eoaaea.%  glTen  me  by  the  House. 
I  am  tfyTiiriiny  herewith  a  statement  by 
Senator  Arthur  Capper,  who  served 
with  distinction  and  honor  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  a  period  of  30  years. 
Senator  Capper  Is  regarded  and  re- 
spected as  an  authority  on  problems 
deallns  with  a^culture.  He  recently 
deUvered  this  message  over  the  WIBW 
radio  sUUon.  of  Topeka.  Kans.  His 
statement  also  appeared  in  a  recent 
Issiie  of  the  Topeka  CapitoU  of  Topeka, 
Kans. 

I  am  mire  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  will  be  interested  in  the 
ezpreaslon  of  his  views  on  the  recent 
order  of  the  Ofllce  of  Price  SUbilization 
directing  the  roil- back: 
Orrva  Sats  Bmxt  Rou.-a*cK  Oun  Is  Srtr- 

OKTSATUfa.    03I««BXaS    SHOUU    NOT    PmciT 

It 

It  tiM  htcotam  mmparmtlrely  simple  to 
figuiv  out  how  th*  powers  that  be  In  Wash- 
ington figure  to  get  nationsJ  unity  In  fields 
wter*  tliey  haTe  the  power  to  reward  and 
punish. 

Admiral  Denfeld  expresaed  ideas  contrary 
to  the  tdeaa  of  Prealdent  Truman.  He  was 
•cp«r«ted  from  his  post  as  Chief  of  Naval 
OpcratloiM. 

0«narml  Wc<teme>er.  In  a  report  suppressed 
for  a  y««ra  after  It  was  filed,  recommended  a 
program  to  continue  support  to  Gen  Chiani? 
Kju-ahek  In  an  effort  to  keep  China  from 
f»"*T»g  muter  Communist  control. 

Ocncrml  W«<temeyer's  idea  of  saving  China 
from  tba  Communists  did  not  me«t  with 
BtMtm  Dapftrtment  approval,  so  the  general 
was  ahlftad  to  a  leaa-lmportant  position,  in- 
atmmA  o<  being  prtimoted.  He  now  has  aaked 
to  ba  rvUrad.  although  only  53  year?  old.  and 
reputed  to  have  one  of  the  best  military 
mliMta  in  the  country. 

Ocn.  Dougiaa  liSkcArthur  had  definite  opln- 
kms.  not  In  Una  with  the  thinking  of  the 
State  Departmeot  and  the  White  House,  so 
liaeArthor  wae  fired. 

On  the  other  hand,  former  Mayor  O'Dwyer. 
of  Mew  Tork,  U  taken  care  of.  Harry 
Vanghan  la  promoted  to  major  general. 

Ob  different  field*;  Labor  leaders  go  to 
bat  for  the  ralr  Da«l  .\dmlnlstratlon  at  elec- 
tion tlSM:  sttscfc  thoae  who  oppoae  all  the 


tmrm  liwileii  erttlclae  and  oppoae  mort 
Fair  Deal  poUetea. 

So  tbe  Was*  8t»blltsatlon  Board  enfines 
tike  DefeoM  Produetloo  Act  (price  and  wage 
eootrola)  by  granting  increases  In  wagee. 
while  tbe  OUeu  at  Price  atabUlaatlon  rolls 
beck  on  fam  eooMBOdltlae. 
A  esM  ta  potat : 

Imm  tbaa  i  weeks  before  the  OPS  ordered 
live  eatUe  prleaa  roUed  back  10  per  cent, 
w^a  raUa  of  packing  employ- 
11  percent. 
I  aat  not  aaylag  that  the  Govemment- 
tted  *»^**«"  puahlng  up  the  ooet  at  liv- 
int  Xh»  was  11-peroant  wag»  incraaae  was 
or  was  aot  JvaSiSed. 

Althougb  the  plain  trutb  to  that  Um  in- 
•raMe  was  granted  by  WSB  more  as  the  reetilt 
or  pteaiure  than  aa  a  matter  of  equity,  as 


But  I  am  Having  U  Is  h.-ird  r  ir  ir.p  to  follow 
the  line  of  reasi^nliiBt  that  whi.e  a  m.ijor  c  *•- 
In  packmn-h>)use  operatior..--  -am  uprx>-i  '.  1 
percent,  the  price  c«"i:u;k:  r  t  "he  cAir/.f  •-  be 
slaughtered  waj(  reduced  10  per  •«>:.*  ';:..f-^--- 
the  WSB  wanted  to  f  rce  the  CJflert-.en  to 
pay  the  wasje  increa.se->     rderert 

Maybe  that  »a*  it.  although  n'  t  vj  ar.- 
ccunced 

Mr  DiSalle.  head  of  OPS.  hlntpd  at  It. 
however,  when  he  ann')unce<l  that  the  10 
percent  reduction  in  live-cafle  pr:rps  was 
nut  intended  to  gue  the  ronsairiprs-  house- 
wives, I  believe  he  said — cheap<>r  beer 

No,  said  Mr  DiSalle.  thi.s  10  p-Tcent  s!a.=  h 
in  cattle  prices  was  to  take  c.ire  ■!  the  pack- 
ers and  dealer?  who  had  bee:;  5f;ueezed"  by 
the  general  price  i.eeze  of  Januirv  .6 

I  have  not  been  able,  myse..'  t-  rigiire  out 
whether  the  10  percer.t  cut  '.■>  h*-  •  .i<-".:  oy 
the  cattlemen  is  to  repay  the  par,:er'i  :  r  '.■.e 
11-percent  Increase  in  wai^e  ra'.es  r  to  en- 
able the  packers  to  slash  beef  prices  enough 
so  that  retailers  can  continue  to  iperate.  In- 
stead of  going  broke  as  a  resuit  o'.  M.-  D:- 
Salles  freeze 

But.  fors?ettlng  f^-'r  *hp  w'hile  the  plight 
of  the  packers  and  wh  >--.i;ers  ai.d  retai.ers 
to  whose  rescue  Mr  DiSi;>  has  ridden  so 
Tallantly — 

By  the  way,  that  reminds  me  rr'lemen. 
especially,  are  to  take  two  nn^re  T'  Ubacics 
before  fall 

On  Autjust  I,  according,-  •.:  *he  OP;^  rder. 
the  celling  prices  on  live  ratt.e  art*  •..  be 
slashed  another  4'^    percent 

That  makes  a  to:al  cut  ,..'  xl:r.  st  20  per- 
cent, as  I  .see  it. 

But.  as  I  was  .sb>iut  to  sjiv  fL;rget::;".^  tl-.e 
plight  of  the  packers,  the  »tv  :esa:ers  and  the 
retailers,  and  the  cattlemer;  w.no  will  take 
the  ■20-percent   cut    in   three   roli-bacK^ — 

You  kviuw.  friends,  years  and  vears  ago  I 
remember  readin.<  of  the  very  r.'jmane  man 
who  felt  he  had  to  dock,  cut  of  the  tall  of 
his  drx?  to  keep  his  d'-s;  \r.  the  -j'vle  of  that 
day,  but  Ju.st  couldn't  bear  to  :h::::<  of  the 
dug  BufTeriug 

So.  instead  of  cutting  'he  t\il  off  at  one 
cutting;,  he  cut  it  ■.■■ff  v>ne  iroh    r   .i  •;::-' 

Again  I  have  been  diverted  :r.,, ::.  ■,>:..r  I 
was  atx)ui  to  sav 

And  that  is  just  this' 

I  cannot  iniaijiue  a  more  seif-defeatlng  or- 
der than  the  live-cattie  price  cei.me  cuts  or- 
dered by  tne  OPS 

One  of  the  major  pur:x\ses  of  trie  Defense 
Production  Act  is  to  ijet  n-.axU:ium  produc- 
tion of  needed  conini'.idities  All  G'lvern- 
ment  agencies  that  can  brii:^;  their  tnrtu.>nce 
to  bear  on  farmers  are  urtjing  and  insi.<ti!.i 
on  Increased  prxluctum  o!  r  xidstutTs  needevi 
to  win  the  war  for  which  '*e  are  preparink; 

Now  cnn  you  imagine  any  mure  futile 
way  to  get  cattle  feeders  to  hold  onto  and 
feed  the  animals  until  fall,  knowing  they 
must  sell  uii  a  market  forced  down  practically 
20  perceut  from  the  market  on  which  they 
bought? 

I  tell  you.  that  Is  no  way  to  iet  increased 
beef  production 

As  Representative  CLirroao  Hope.  .  t  K.i  .- 
sas.  put  It  well  m  the  H  use  of  Hepresen.i- 
tlves   last   week 

"The  man  who  has  bought  cattle  i*  the 
high  prices  he  had  to  pay  to  get  'nc!'.;  m 
order  to  stay  in  business  has  to  take  a  loaa. 
There  Is  no  way  he  can  escape  it  His  In- 
ventory has  been  reduced  by  10  percent  Im* 
mediately.  If  he  holds  thera  until  .Augtist 
It  will  be  reduced  4'2  percent  more 

"How,"  asks  Congressman  Hope,  H  w  .an 
a  man  stay  tn  business  when  he  knows  t.'ie 
longer  he  stays  the  more  he  will  lose' 

And  then  Mr  Hope  gives  an  example  that 
X  think  I  ought  to  pass  on  to  my  city  lis- 
teners— who  want  more  meat  and  not  less 
meat  In  the  retail  stores.  Again  I  quota 
Congreasman  Hops,  aa  follows: 

"A  cattleman  from  my  own  dUtrlct  told 
me    he    bad   purchased    within    the    past    3 


vireis    ('  pxi.sun*3  pftcts   100  head  of  heifers 
:•      T-\.\.<   'o   bnn^  |o  his   ranch    m   Kansas. 


K. 


•V    A'-i^hed  at?<!vai  5<K')  pounds  each. 
He  paid  37  ceft^  a  pound,  which  was  the 
r.^'    pr;.-p    {  ,r   liigt   freight    cattle    at    that 
N  ,rTT..ili7    hi    Would    taring    them    to 
:,;;i,s    i:.d    run    t^ei*  on    pa.sture   ihrciigh 
tne  summer,  and  s^l  t&iem  In  October.     I  do 
not   kn'  -w  what   fcej  wgl  do  now 

"He  has  lnves:*d|aHo  each  in  those  cattle. 
And  without  goihJlnto  detail,  he  will  have 
invested  t230  m  taih  <)f  them  by  October^if 
he  keeps  them  Ipis  includes  freight  pas- 
turage charges  ihtirett,  selling  charges,  and 
losses  throu2h  dtjfiWi  aiid  other  causes. 

"These  are  ^r|is|  c*ttle:  they  will  grade 
Commercial,  anil  tie  price  ceiling  at  Kansas 
City  on  these  ce::|le  next  October  will  be 
26  cents  a  pour.il 

■•.\ssumlng  'iiii|  they  wi!!  gain  200 
pounds — and  tliAtJ  wCi  be  a  good  gam  in 
grass — his  cost  .tfl  fhat  time  will  be  33  cents 
a  pound  * 

•Pu-  ir.rier  '.hi?  |oH-backs  he  will  have  to 
sell  at  Ia'  t  n:  rf  thin  26  cen's  a  pound. 
losing  7  cents  a  pfinHd  or  »49  per  head  on 
each  animal  Hof  i-ng  ran  a  cattleman 
stay  In  busme.s*  linder  those  conditions'.''" 
Congre.-sr-  an   H  JP*  a*s 

And  :.►■  als. .  ^vslp,  *"d  this  Is  of  lr,»erpst 
to  you  iMl  :r.e  ^  (Jonsumers  "D'-'es  'his 
look  Ilk"-  1  ^  •■  <1  ^Rv  'n  increase  the  suiiply 
of   beef   for   the  Afi*"''!'-*""!    peoijle'' 

I  ask  you  th.f  >anle  question.  You  can 
answer  it  1 

Then  there  •»  »nd*her  provision  in  the 
cattle  price  r^  E-pack  regulation,  Slavizh- 
terers  are  hn. ;tp4  to  90  percent  as  many 
head  as  a  vf' a.-  ><^  Die  ^ame  rr.»n;'h  There 
are  more  c■.\^■':^'  i4  *1e  countrv  than  a  year 
ago,  Therp  !'►'  r^'^ra  pe<::ple  to  be  fed  than 
there  were    i  v-|ir,at'') 

But  only  nin#-iEr.lll'..s  ;as  many  cafle  can 
be  slaughtered.  |    I 

For  the  purjn|e  c'  tncrea.«u;g  beef  for 
consumption.  I  i^k  y  lu  m  all  seriousness, 
does    that   ma.k*   |en4e ' 

Meanwhile.  :i.i|lor»aj  income,  m  d  'liars, 
C>  kip.  I.i'iv'r  leaders  exrx'ct 
\t'4  in  ni  inulactiirinkT    indu.s- 


20    ptrie 
onev    ta 


i\\    by    The    end    oi     this 
spend,    and    lest,    bee:    for 


tje:;anigan.s   i;  .mg    to   cet, 


ir    le^    zt'-t''- 
m  ui.s     .: 


Ba: 

tir 


.  i 


Cvjntroi:ers  are 
mmg  BecaU.-e.  Mr 
■  f  Defer. ,^e  \l  bn.ja- 
ie     p...'Aer     :r.,.m     tiie 


continues 
to  get  wa^f 
tries    up    20 
year 

More   money 
which   to  s 

Is  that 
more  meat  or 

Looks    to       -  J 
looking  forwarij  io  i 
C    E.  'Wilson,   I);*i': 
Uon.    has 
Congress. 

Also  he  ha-  a|ke^  f  ir  authori'v  to  tv 
limited  subsid^^sj  to  processors,  citm.;  ni'j  it 
as  one  place  Hiire  the  subsidies  a-..iy  ^i*" 
needed.  f 

There  you  lip»  l<lie  who^e  vicii-U.is  c.r'lc 
all  over  a.:  ,:.'-jr:ct  c<'r.:i-".i.  smaller  sup- 
plies, rat;.  :.;;,(  <»  Share  the  .scaru'y  then 
subsidies  to  trj-  t  -  Cet  pr'.Kluction  back  up 
again,  black  njit^eti  .md  all  their  attendant 
evils. 

;ain  I  Ihnlk  the  beef  roll-back  or- 
1.-.  a  3elf-c;#l«  a-.  :^^'  riropvi.si'ion  and  Con- 
^■'••s..  should  4e"er  feiand  lor  I's  going  into 
e.lei.  t. 


I  say 


~^- 


The  S  fmingtoo  Method 

-♦ 

EXTENioJ  OF  REM  .ARKS 

HON.iltLVlN  PRICE 

O?   UlINOIS 

IN  THE  HOtJlE  C^F  REPRE:?ENT.\TIVES 

Mofiiayi  May  28.  1951 

Mr  PRIci.     N^  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  txund  n^-  rer^arits  m  the  Record,  I 
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include  herewith  the  foUowlng  edito- 
rial, entitled  "The  Symington  Method." 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times; 

Tm  Stmiwutoii  Mzthoo 

W  Stuart  Syming:ton.  new  head  of  the 
RPC.  is  giving  that  agency  a  dose  at  the 
kind  ol  medicine  it  and  other  Government 
agencies  have  been  needing.  He  has  fired 
E.  M  Rowlands,  head  of  the  UlnneapoUa 
of!!lce  of  RPC,  for  turning  "Inside"  Informa- 
tion to  his  personal  profit.  He  has  an- 
counced.  without  comment,  the  resigTiation 
of  a  stafi  member  after  a  probe  of  the  man's 
allet^d  mlsh  indling  of  a  loan  m  Alabanaa. 

The  Minneapolis  man,  according  to  the 
Btory  relat«Kl  by  Symington,  gat  a  tip  from 
an  Agriculture  Department  employee  that 
the  Department  was  seeiing  storage  space 
for  dried  milk  and  eggs.  R.owlands  tipped 
cfl  a  friend,  who  formed  a  corporation  and 
gave  Rowlands  a  40-percent  interest  In  the 
profits.  The  corporation  then  rented  space 
at  an  Army  ordnance  works  and  rented  it 
in  turn  to  the  Agrlculttire  Department's 
Commcxlity  Credit  Corporation.  The  deal. 
according  to  Symington,  netted  Rowlands 
Oa.OQO  and  left  Mm  with  a  claim  on  40 
percent  of  $63,000  of  additional  proflta  of  the 
corporation. 

Rowlands  denies  that  he  used  "inside  in- 
formation "  for  his  own  profit.  Even  Syming- 
ton concedes  that  the  deal  may  not  have 
been  "illegal  "  But.  he  adds.  "T  am  dead 
certain  It  was  Improper — and  Mr.  Rowlands 
1b  cut." 

If  this  att.tude  had  dominated  the  old 
Rf'C  Board,  that  body  would  have  avoided 
the  embarrassment  of  the  recent  senatorial 
Investigation.  If  this  attitude  were  more 
prevalent  throughout  the  whole  sprawling 
Federal  structiire,  the  Truman  administra- 
ticn  would  spend  a  lot  less  time  tn  hot 
water. 


Hcaitfa  lasaruice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times- Union  commenting  favorably  on 
a  plan  to  provide  more  adequate  and  uni- 
versal health  insurance  on  a  voluntary. 
nther  than  compulsory,  basis,  embodied 
in  my  bill.  H.  R.  483.  introduced  on  the 
opening  day  cf  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, and  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  by  Mr.  Sol 
M.  Linowitz.  a  practicing  lawyer  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  has  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  effort  to  the  formu- 
lation and  promotion  of  this  approach 
to  a  vital  problem. 

While  we  are  naturally  and  under- 
standably concerned  at  the  present  time 
chiefly  with  the  promotion  of  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  our  country,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  general  good 
health  of  our  people  is  a  prime  asset 
to  be  carefully  conserved  in  time  of  peace 
or  war,  I  am  convinced  that  this  ob- 
jective can  best  be  achieved  through  the 
medium  of  an  encouragement  or  inc«i- 
tive  method  of  inducing  more  people  to 


sabscribe  to  volmitary  health  Insurance, 
rather  than  by  the  device  of  compulsi<m, 
so  foreign  to  all  our  traditions  and  in- 
herently objectionable  to  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  citizens. 
The  editorial  mentioned  above  follows : 

HXALTH    iKStnUNCZ 

The  program  of  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  Rochester 
attorney,  to  encourage  spread  of  health  in- 
surance is  described  by  its  author  in  aa 
article  In  the  current  Issue  of  the  American 
Bar  Aasoclation  Journal. 

In  place  of  a  giant  Federal  health  insur- 
ance organization,  Linowitz  hijs  suggested 
comparable  health  progress  could  be  ob- 
t...ined  by  giving  individuals  incentive  to 
hold  health  insurance  of  approved  commer- 
cial or  noncommercial  companies.  The 
granting  of  special  tax  credits  or  allowajices 
to  people  holding  such  instn-ance  would  be 
sufllcient  Incentive,  he  thinks. 

*.-e  result,  Lincrwltz  believes,  would  he  to 
help  the  Nation  cure  its  health-cost  head- 
aches without  badly  disrupting  the  entire 
medical  S3rstcm. 

Represeatatlve  Kzatcno  has  introduced  a 
bill  In  Congress  to  establish  the  aystem.  and 
farsighted  people  like  Bernard  Baruch  have 
praised  Its  wisdom.  Individuals  concerned 
about  health  costs  have  a  duty  to  see  that 
so  logical  a  program  gets  the  national  atten- 
tion and  study  it  deserves. 


EAicatiM  aai  the  Draft 


SoJalum  in  Opcratioii — ^Aaodbcr  Britisli 
Lesson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OH  O 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Britain's 
Labor  Party  came  into  power  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
with  domestic  affairs.  Englishmen 
were  vastly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  by  the  Churchill  regime,  but  they 
distrusted  Mr.  Churchill's  domestic  poli- 
cies. Now  comes  word  from  London 
that  the  British  cost  of  living,  which  has 
been  rising  faster  since  January  than  at 
any  time  since  September  1949,  has 
jumped  skyward  again. 

The  cost  of  butter,  margarine,  cooking 
fats,  tea,  and  coffee  has  gone  up  within 
the  past  2  weeks.  Cereals  and  canned 
goods  have  gone  up  by  a  considerable 
margin,  and  the  prospect  is  good  that 
the  price  of  meat  being  imported  from 
Argentina  will  be  bouncing  again.  At 
the  same  time,  dairy  farmers  have  been 
telling  the  British  people  to  expect  a  new 
increase  in  the  cost  of  milk  and  eggs 
unless  new  farm  subsidies  are  approved 
by  the  Government. 

English  men  and  women,  proverbially 
stoic  and  determined  to  see  things 
through,  are  becoming  unsold  on  the 
ability  of  their  Laborites  to  carry  out 
the  promises  they  made  with  such 
lavishness  during  campaign  times.  It  is 
the  same  old  story.  Governments  which 
try  to  regulate,  control,  and  direct  every- 
thing in  the  ecoaovay  of  the  nation  in- 
variably succeed  in  increasing  scarcity, 
not  supply.  Mr.  Norman  Tbcxnas, 
please  note. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  L  ROGERS 

or  TtXAM 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2S.  19S1 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricorb.  I  Include 
an  aiticle  prepared  and  published  by  Dr. 
J.  A.  Hill,  of  Canyon.  Tex.  There  is 
perhaps  no  man  in  the  civiliued  world 
better  qualified  to  speak,  on  a  subject  con- 
cerning college  students  than  is  Dr.  HilL 
Dr.  Hill  is  president  emeritus  of  West 
Texas  State  Ctril^e.  in  Canyon.  Tex  He 
came  to  W«it  Texas  In  1910.  and  in  the 
role  of  a  pioneer,  helpsd  to  or^nlae  West 
Texas  State  College.  He  was  head  of  the 
history  department  there  for  8  years 
and  served  as  president  of  the  college 
from  1918  to  1948.  His  background  in 
educational  work  and  his  experience  in 
helping  to  mould  the  character  of  the 
youth  of  oar  sectton  of  the  country  espe- 
cially qualifies  him  to  speak  on  a  subject 
r.!ch  a'  he  treats  in  thte  article.  His 
profound  understanding  of  the  problems 
or  youth  and  his  kindly  and  mature  treat- 
ment of  those  confronted  with  th^ae 
problems  permit  him  to  enjoy  a  req>3Ct 
and  love  in  our  setxion  of  the  country 
shared  by  few  others.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
the  brevity  of  the  article  can  not  msasure 
the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  treatment 
Dr.  Hill  has  given  the  subject  in  his 
well  chosen  words. 

Hiu.  Tor  VUwB 
(By  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill) 

CaiTTOM. — Ptirsulng  further  the  adminis- 
tration's differential  between  bright  and  dull 
hoys,  aa  applied  In  Its  draft  p.ogram.  there 
is  this  to  be  thought  about. 

When  the  Coverxunent  tells  a  boy,  sitcr 
some  kind  of  examtnalloo  or  test,  that  he 
has  been  nelected  to  go  to  Korea  uvstead  of 
to  college  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  his 
personality?  Here  Is  a  youth  18,  19.  or  ao 
ye  .'ITS  of  age — stfll  In  the  formative  sta^  of 
life — not  having  yet  cume  to  himself — per- 
ha;»  lacking  m  earlier  opportunity — stUl 
wrestling  for  the  control  of  his  pbyaical 
appetites — but  having  vast  natural  re- 
sources, unknown  even  to  hlmeeU  and  undls- 
coversUde  through  any  known  Instrtunen- 
tality  (and  thepe  are  millions  of  such) — to 
him  Uncle  Sam  steps  up.  applies  a  very 
fallible  measuring  stick,  decides  be  is  Jusv 
medium  or  leas  in  intelligence,  tattoos  him 
accordingly,  and  sends  him  off  to  be  shot  at. 

What  will  be  that  boy's  mental  and  moral 
reaction  to  such  treatment?  Tou  have  but 
to  put  youraeif  in  his  rl*oe  to  answer  that 
question.  Even  his  ^•Ixvt  In  the  humblest 
military  rank  wUl  be  impaired,  because  his 
admiration  and  rw^wet  (or  his  country  will 
be  materially  lowareO.  One  of  two  things 
will  follow.  Either  he  will  accept  the  Gov- 
ernment's evalTiatiasi  of  himself,  or  he  will 
resent  It  with  all  the  animus  of  his  soul. 

In  the  former  case.  If  he  returns  from  war. 
he  will  live  constantly  with  the  consctous- 
nees  of  inferiority — a  mlasrabl*  and  devas- 
tating state  at  mind — fertile  grotmd  for  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  and  for  disloyalty  to 
country — In  all  probability  an  economic  fail- 
ure and  a  social  liability.  The  Oovemment, 
then,  has  practlcaUy  destroyed  a  human 
soul — the    worst    crime    a   government   con 
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eoramit.    wad    on«    lii«{     only    tjTanu    can 
condemn. 

On  th*  oih*r  hand  if  from  the  beglnrim? 
he  r*«ent*  tb«  OoTemment  s  evalu*tion  »f 
him*eif  1^  wli:  never  live  long  eni-ut?h  u^  t>e  a 
jpotKl  clt^n  in  either  war  or  peace  In  w.u- 
be  wtil  fifht  M  »  »i.»ve  a«bt«;  in  peace  he 
»i:i  probably  be  an  ""a|t;ner  ' — crmcai.  non- 
conperaUTO.  unhappy,  rrser.-iiui. 

In  rtther  cmae  tfte  indlv.dual  has  been 
periTiJinently  danm^ed  by  the  Goverr.rr.er.t. 
whJc.1  i»  the  exact  cppcsive  of  the  purpose  if 
•  truly  democratic  society  Furthermore  the 
cv-untry  haa  iost  a  potentially  ci'pable  ai.d 
useful  citizen  Keep  in  n-.ir.d.  uo.  that  this 
tfp*  at  boT  will  be  In  a  majonry  and  will 
have  plenty  of  vot^s  It  l(.)ok_s  to  me  UHe  we 
are  pUntla«  an  atom  bcmb  under  our  own 
door-at«p. 

Then  there  U  another  thlnj?  about  the  plan 
that  wont  hold  water.  It  u  based  upon  an 
imperfect  tclence  The  aiwumptlon  la  that 
tbMe  t*sta  will  really  separate  the  sheep  from 
tb«  goAta — the  capable  from  the  incapable. 
Tb«f  won't  do  It— not,  at  leaat.  with  any  high 
degree  at  tkcewrmcy. 

True,  the  p«ychoiot;lau  do  pretty  well  In 
flrwHrn  what  they  term  the  Intelligence 
Quotient— the  I.  Q.  And.  accordlnR  to  their 
tfeftnttlon  ot  inteUiijence  they  can  pretty  well 
pick  out  the  capable. 

But  I  ralae  the  question  again,  what  la  In- 
tcillceDce?  I  recall  rery  clearly  a  youngster 
wbOM  aatlT«  ability  waa  juat  a  good  ave.  age 
tn  the  community  where  he  grew  up — that 
U.  Judged  by  bla  school  gradea  and  the  gen- 
eral eatlmatc  of  the  people  be  waa  aaaociated 
with.  There  were  a  do«en  or  more  boys  and 
glTla  arotuMl  htm  who  '^rere  generally  con- 
aldared  blighter,  morti  promising.  Even 
hroClMrt  and  slaten  were  more  precocious. 
Hta  deak-mate  at  school  worked  sums  more 
rcadUy.  apelled  better,  learned  bU  history  and 
geacr«phy  more  caally.  could  run  (aster  and 
Jump  farther,  and  generally  excelled  him  at 
almmt  erery  thing  they  engaged  In.  Even 
one  of  hla  high  achool  teachers  told  him  that 
Latin  and  Greek  were  too  hard  for  him  and 
he  should  change  bia  course.     He  didn't 

Tears  came  and  went.  An  Inventory  waa 
made  of  the  same  boy»  and  girls— now  old 
men  and  women.  The  average  kid  of  yester- 
year waa  the  outstanding  personality  among 
them.  Tlie  deak-mate  waa  a  near  failure  by 
mnj^todj'B  standard.  Others  had  found  the 
road  too  ruggvd  and  faltered  by  the  wayside. 
The  chap  with  the  relatively  low  I.  Q.  waa 
V87  out  ah^ul. 

What  la  the  point?  Intelligence  la  not  all 
there  la  to  succeaaful  living  There  Is  an 
emotlona!  qtwtlent.  an  E  Q  that  Is  equally 
Important,  and  that,  no  psychologist  that  I 
evar  b««rd  of  can  meaaure.  And  at  that 
point  la  a  fatal  weakness  in  Mr.  Hershey's 
plan.  It  la  too  bad  that  we  are  embarking 
on  such  an  undemocratic,  unjust,  unscien- 
tific, and  wasteful  program. 


Fay  RaiM  far  Pa«t-(Mlct  Eaqtlofact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALXwrmtriA 

a  TBI  BODSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfoitday.  May  28.  19St 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  tb«  reelplent  recently  of  consider- 
able pubUdty  In  connection  with  Che  iA- 
sue  refardtng  a  raise  in  pay  for  post- 
olBce  employeea. 

This  month  the  A.  P.  of  L.  Post  OfOce 
Cltriu  Unkm.  Local  3.  National  Pedera- 
Uon  of  Poat  OfBce  Cleriu.  San  Pranclsco, 


Calif,  mailed  to  i!.s  members  and  o'h'V 
Interested  parties,  including  Memoer^  of 
Congress,  a  p.ece  of  hter.iture  on  tlie 
subject  of  pay  rai.^es  for  po^t  offic*^  em- 
ployees. At  the  top.  m  bold  hoadiines. 
was  the  toiiowir.»-'  statement  "Congress- 
man tell.s  pOvStal  emp'.o./ee  to  c.uit." 

There  then  f  jKoved  -Aha:  purported  to 
be  a  facsimile,  or  phi.tu^tauc  copy,  of  a 
post  card  writ  "en  to  me  by  n  resident  of 
the  Ninth  Di.:.tr;ct  of  California,  which  I 
riprt.^rn:.  Th.>  reproduction  of  the  post 
card  read.s  a^  foliou-'^ 

y.   DE-T-^,  CM-:r  .  V:y  S.  19SI. 

Hon     0*KLET    H-    NTtR 

W  I.':  i-igton   D  C 
Ex^H  Six    I  am  wniiug  to  find  out  if  H.  K. 
244    the   p<^s;a;-pay  bill,  has  any   chance  of 

{■Asslng  this  year  If  not.  please  let  me  know 
imniediaieiy  su  I  can  look  'or  other  employ- 
ment I 


Kirk.>f'v    wnttpji 


m^  as  he  purportedly 


Yours  truly. 


J^.MEs  K:nK>rT. 


I  certainly  (Ja 
that  I  am  accupx 
Ion  or  Mr  K.l.^ 
resentaliOM      ^1 
is  that  Mr.  Kijh 
exactly  what  ^e 
card  to  me,  an^ 
tion  to  the  ^j'-i 
called   the   laris. 
However,    m   ar( 
straight.  I  bel:fv| 
difference  in  ".Mol 

In  order  th4t] 
the  attitude  of 'tl 


Below  this  letter  there  then  appea-f^d 
a  photostatic  copy  of  my  letter  in  i^'ply 
to  Mr.  Kirksey.     It  read 

M\Y    11.   1961. 
Mr.   James   Kirksfy 

.W•.'^•.'o,  Call*. 

Dear  Mr  Kjsks-y  In  response  to  your  re- 
cent post  c.ird.  I  h.<ve  invest uated  the  pres- 
ent st.'^tus  i>f  H  R  2+4  a:,d  l:i  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  inland  t  i  .support  it  when  It 
comes  to  the  flrvT  I  mu^t  In  all  fairness  tell 
you  that  the  bill  is  n<'t  sci-.eduU'd  for  action 
in  the  near  future  and  u  is  quite  possible 
that  it  will  not  be  presented  i  r  v.i'e  at  all 
durin;?  this  sessi'.n  I  wish  I  c'-ild  >;ive  you 
more  encourattm.;  news  ii  this  matter,  but 
It  looks  as  though  y<ju  miaht  a.s  well  seek 
the  alternative  su^zested  ni  your  c.ir',1. 
Sincerely    yurs. 

Aulas  Oik:fy   Htntth, 

The  leaflet  ended  with  the  demand: 
Write  Wa.shlns?ton  askm^'.    Who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  stall." 

Now  the  impression  cained  by  most 
people  who  have  read  this  piece  of  litera- 
ture Is  that  I  am  placed  m  an  unfavor- 
able light  with  respect  to  pay  rai.-es  fur 
postal  employees  and  that  I.  m  particu- 
lar, am  responsible  for  the  delay  in  Con- 
grtss  in  the  adoption  of  lei^uslation  to 
remedy  the  situation.  I  wish  to  correct 
that  impre-ssion.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  tJie 
post  card  from  Mr.  Kiiksey.  a>  u  <ip- 
pears  in  the  leaflet,  is  not  m  the  .same 
language  as  the  one  I  actually  received 
The  one  which  came  to  my  office  read  a.s 
follows : 

MoDrsTO  C"k:  ir 
DcAa  SiK"  Can  ynvi  i^lNe  me  any  i:,t  rn.  i- 
tlon  on  whether  Mr  nut  thf  posMl  w  tR-ts 
pay  bill.  H.  R  244.  ha.s  any  chance  (>:  !>n:..! 
taken  up  In  the  near  future'  It  not  t>;eii.se 
let  me  know  immediately  so  I  can  hai.t  1  r 
another  job. 

Sincerely, 

J.VMES    KiRKSKY. 

Post  O'Hcc  Clerk. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  po>t 
card  actually  mailed  by  .Mr.  Kirlc.sey  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  H  R.  244  had 
any  chance  of  being  taken  up  in  the  near 
future.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  p<.l.^t 
card  appears  in  the  leaflet.  Mr.  Kirk.sey 
asked  if  the  bill  had  any  chance  of  pa.ss- 
ing  thi.s  year.  There  is  obviously  a  defi- 
nite difference  in  terms,   and   had   Mr. 


d-d  i:-.  ihc  postal  uhion  leaflet,  my  an- 
s'.i.*-r  Aituid  h&^  Uen  different  from 
what  It  wa- 

not  wish  it  to  appear 

Ik'  tither  the  postal  un- 

fy  0f  deliberate  mi.srep- 

lat^appt^rently  occurred 

ley  could  not  remember 

[had  vsTitten  in  his  pu.st 

rlE'layini=;  the  informa- 

Filaiici.sco  local  he  re- 

la^le   as    best   he   could. 

(er   to   keep    the   record 

It  well  to  point  out  the 

IdiriL' 

jit  be  known  just  what 
Ip  Ocstal  union  is  toward 
me,  I  wish  to  Jnfclu^e  here  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  m>'  by  Mr  Henry  T.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Robert  C  Iiyat.  cochairmen  of  the 
legislative  cornnitt^e  of  A  F  of  L.  Post 
Office  Clerks  Uti  on.  Local  2.  NFPOC.  San 
Francisco.  Cal)f  I  think  it  only  fair  to 
these  two  abU><  p  entflemen  that  their  po- 
sition be  mad^  c  leaf.  Their  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

May  19,  1951. 
Hnn    Alla.s-  OAstniY  Hunter. 
.Vfcmb.  '   .  •  C  )ngtf<<. 

^'a^h\'■lgtv'^.  D    C 
i.\H    HuNTm      Earlier    th'.s 
>rHed  when  we  received  a 

fou  to  one  of  your  con- 
advised  him  there  was 
tile  postal  pay  bill.  H    R. 

t  lis  session  of  C' >r.t:re!vs. 

tudy  and  thoueht  it  Is 

t  lis  is  yiiur  h one-st  opln- 

li  ed  lortuna'e  in  havin? 

L'ur  State  s-i  forthright 

many    times    in    the 

reassuring  words  from 

:  n  Washington  when  in 

chance   fur   victory   for 

iped  In  the  cas<>  of  H    R. 

iry  serv.i^e  credit   bill. 

iin^  out  '  n  two  rounds 

eases,    the    postal    em- 

M-f wilting  five  long  months 

They  have  written  and 


% 


Dt\R      C    'SC.RT^S 

week  we  were  ^^ 
copy  of  a  letter  ^r 
stltuents  where; 
little  llkellhcx-d 
244.  passlni;  dirji 
After  considerkl 
our  conclusion  tpi^  t 
Ion.  and  we  wer^  l^d 
a  Congressmari  frin 
In  his  opinions!  |t| 
past  we  have  r^-i^y 
our  Repres.T.-ativiB 
fact  there  -a  is  Jit^l 
us.  As  bt'.s'  exiin 
87.  the   ve'cru;^' 


re( 


In  addition 
of    postwar    paij 
ployees  have  hi 
for  action  on  tli 
wired    all    of    U 
Congress,  and 
but  very  little 
the  replies  wa.s 
because  of  fai! 
various    bureai 


ioi 


l.'.er.i'ure    mailidj 
s'.i'etnent   in.iyitl^ 
parent  cU-fea;   ii^tt 
noedi  il  pay  adjiistl 


of  enipK>yee.- 

Slncereiv 


y< 


In  closins 
t a. Illy  m  syi 
employees — a 
\n  th.eir  desiri; 
entitled  to  it 
mained  static^, 
up,  and  emiU 
have  receivec 
'r;tt  or  keep  4oi 


representatives  in  the 
d  a  variety  of  replies, 
action.  The  eist  of 
Senate  bill  was  delayed 
receipt  of  reports  .^f  the 
cerned      In    the    Hou.-^e 


the  priv  bill  ua.>^  d|ln  'pd  frir  reasons  of  which 

V'  U     o  >^   '.V'\:    a'.i'^r^. 

'  ne  Is  for  us.  d\it|nfc  une  is  d'.:ing  anything 
about  It." 

We  have  deciietf  t 
respondence  be 
p!')yee    concer: 
members  of  ,-u 
TtTf-^'.-tl    par'ip 

LTrs,^       We  are  t^i 


have  a  copy  of  the  cor- 
vou  and  the  postal  eni- 
( Irculated  amongst  the 
,nlzHtlon.  and  other  In- 
ich  Inc'.udes  the  Con- 
ng  several  copies  i>f  the 
I'e  feel  your  forthright 
he  balance  from  an  ap- 
victory  which  will  bring 
iits  to  a  deserving  ^Toup 


Hexrt  T    Ct  ark. 
Robert  C   Ryan 
It-gi.^lattvc  Co m ni 1 1 '. fc. 

ilie  say  that  I  am  cer- 
tl  y  with  the  post -office 
1  Federal  employees^ 
a  pay  raise.     They  are 
ale  their  pay  has  re- 
cast of  living  has  gone 
^e  >s  in  private  industry 
increases.    We  cannot 
people  in  Government 
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service  unless  we  pay  tbem  reasonable 
compensation.  I  am  doing  everything 
I  can  as  one  Congressman  to  bring  about 
a  Just  increase  in  Federal  pay  rates. 


The  Beef  Battle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  ar- 
ticles: 

(From  the  ClncinnaU  Poet  of  May  9,  1851) 
Thk  Bxkt  Battlm 

Price  Stabilizer  DlSalle  deserves  the 
strongest  possible  public  support  In  his  ctir- 
rent  battle  with  tlie  meat  industry. 

P.epresentatlTos  of  farm,  livestock  and 
meat-pnscessing  organisations  have  de- 
scended on  Washington  In  droves.  They  are 
putting  tremendous  pressure  oti  Congress  to 
curtail  Mr.  DtSalle's  authority  and  force 
cancellation  of  his  order  for  a  beef  price 
rollback.  And  the  powerftil  congressional 
farm  bloc  la.  of  course,  on  their  side 

If  their  drive  succeeds  In  Its  purpose,  the 
Government 's  whole  program  for  controlling 
prices  and  wages  and  preventing  a  spiral 
race  to  Inflationary  .disaster  will  be  gravely 
Jeopardized. 

For  the  price  of  beef  has  crucl;\l  Impor- 
tance. Ifs  a  symbol  to  Industrial  workers — 
a  measure  cf  their  living  standard.  Let  It 
be  made  Immune  to  control  and  the  labor 
unions  would  have  a  fortified  case  against 
ccntrol  of  wages.  And  the  removal  of  wage 
controls  would  put  Irresistible  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  prices  of  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

Livestock  producers  are  now  getting  152 
percent  of  parity  for  cattle  on  the  hoof — 62 
percent  above  a  fair  price  as  calculated  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  In  accordance 
with  the  formvila  set  up  by  Congress.  Mr. 
DlSalle  aays  his  rollback  order,  when  fully 
effective,  would  still  allow  them  120  to  130 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr  DlSalle  refuses  to  believe  that  the  Ilve- 
^"^ock  producers  would  strike  en  masse 
atrStast  the  Oovemment  In  a  time  of  na- 
ti  malltimgw^  He  believes  he  has  adequate 
enforcement  power  to  combat  black  market- 
ing. If  it  appears.  He  la  standing  firmly  by 
his  order. 

President  Truman  supports  him  In  that 
stand,  and  Congress  should  support  him. 

1  From  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  May  10. 

1951) 
No  Direct  Ciiuno  Pirr  oi*  Sai^  or  LrvisTocK 

Washingtok,  May  9. — The  maximum  price 
formula  announced  April  28  by  OF8  does  not 
place  ceiling  prices  on  Individual  live  ani- 
mals, the  U8DA  emphasized  today.  How- 
ever, effective  average  ceilings  will  be  In 
effect  through  limitations  on  the  prlcea 
packers  can  pay  for  live  animals,  as  averaged 
out  during  the  packer's  accounting  period. 

During  the  period  May  30  to  July  29.  maxi- 
mum average  prices  packers  can  pay  for  live 
animals  are  rolled  back  to  the  levels  pre- 
vailing dtirlng  the  December  19,  1050  to 
January  25.  1951  period.  This  represents, 
according  to  a  press  release  put  out  by  OPS. 
a  decrease  of  about  10  percent  from  ctirrent 
levels  and  would  put  live  animals  prices  at 
about  135  parcent  of  parity.     (Bc«f  catUe 


prices  cm  April  IS.  1951.  were  152  percent  of 
parity.) 

During  the  period  Jtily  39  to  Septraabtf  30. 
maximum  average  prices  packers  can  pay 
will  be  dn^ped  another  4Vi  percent.  OPS 
estimates  that  this  would  mean  cattle  prices 
at  about  130  percent  of  parity. 

After  September  30.  prices  will  be  knocked 
down  another  4V,  percent  below  the  July 
29  to  September  30  period.  OPS  estimates 
that  this  lertl  would  put  cattle  p.lces  at 
120-125  percent  of  parity.  On  the  basis  at 
parity  prices,  the  total  decrease  between  now 
and  October  would  be  about  19  percent. 
OPS   says. 

Prices  to  be  paid  by  packers  for  live  ani- 
mals are  related  to  dressed  grade  and  slaugh- 
ter yield.  For  example,  packers  at  Chicago 
during  the  May  20  to  July  29  period  could 
pay  no  more  than  an  average  of  $34.20  per 
hundred  for  cattle  yielding  59  percent  and 
whose  carcasses  grade  choice.  Prices  paid 
could  be  higher  or  lower  for  cattle  yielding 
above  or  below  t.he  average  yield  specified 
by  OPS.  and  the  day-to-day  price  could 
vary  as  long  as  the  average  did  not  exceed 
$34.20  for  that  yield  for  the  period.  OPS 
has  set  different  prices  for  different  regions. 

Chicago  average  beef  prices,  both  rollback 
and  market  prices,  were  given  as: 

Proposed:  Packers  arerage  maximum  pay- 
ing price.  May  20  to  July  29: 


I 


Grade  oi  can-a.'s 


Y  K-ld  ba.*is 


For  h'lndred- 


PnrTi« 

('h,^'<-r 

Go^l         

1 

?! 

$37  no 
ai  sn 

(  omnproial 

\    'llilV 

C utter,  cuanor 

a:  30 
ly  SO 

Actual;  Weekly  avera?:e  of  quotations  In 
dollars  p>er  hundredweight: 

April  21,  1951;  $40.50,  $37  60.  $34.70.  $32.00, 
$26  58.  $22.62. 

April  22.  1950:  $3160.  $28,  $25.50,  $24.15. 
$17  75.  $15.30. 

These  prices  do  not  show  direct  relation 
to  carcass  yield  on  the  same  biisls  as  the 
method  of  pricing  to  be  used  by  OPS. 


The  GoTcrement  Mast  Do  Its  Share 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  present  con- 
fused foreign  policy,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain. The  American  people  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  by  their  Government 
to  bear  an  increasing  burden  of  taxation. 

Necessary  expenditures  for  the  na- 
tional defense  are  so  staggering  in  them- 
selves as  to  leave  no  alternative.  When 
you  add  to  that  the  burden  of  an  already 
overwhelming  public  debt  and  the  cost 
of  the  nondefense  fimctions  of  govern- 
ment It  becomes  apparent  that  only 
maximum  tax  levies  and  maximum  sac- 
rifice win  meet  the  need. 

But  the  sacrifice  should  be  shared, 
and  so  should  the  economies  necessary 
to  meet  it  U  our  people  are  to  be 
expected  to  trim  their  own  spending  in 
order  to  meet  the  increased  tax  load, 
it  should  not  be  vinreasonabie  to  expect 


GoTemment  to  do  the  same  In  the 
sprawling  bureaucracy  not  connected 
with  the  defense  effort 

Public  reaction  to  the  pending  tax 
proposals  of  the  Ways  and  Mecuis  Com- 
mittee is  well  exeoiplified  in  an  editorial 
fnxn  the  Danville  (111.)  Commercial- 
News,  and  is  typical  of  the  general  atti- 
tude in  the  Twenty-third  Congre^ional 
District  in  our  State.  Under  permission 
granted  by  the  House,  I  include  in  the 
CowsaissiONAL  Rmcou>  the  editorial,  as 
follo»-s; 

RxFccsxirrAmnts  Go  Aaoirr  Tasx  or  RXDOCnta 
iNOOMas  BT  Tax^ 

Is  Washington  our  Representatives  arc  en- 
gaged in  the  painful  surgical  task  of  whit- 
tling down  our  Incomes  with  new  taxes. 
Their  goal  Is  $10,000,000,000  more  than  was 
collerted  for  1950.  The  goal  waa  set  by 
the  President,  doubtless  on  the  advice  of  the 
economic  doctors  surrounding  him  But  it  is 
accepted  by  many  a  buslneasman  as  a  neces- 
sary and  valid  means  of  combatting  infla- 
tion— by  reducing  your  spending  power — and 
a  vital  necessity  toward  the  building  of  our 
defenses. 

At  th-  moment  the  tax  doctoring  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  Wednesday  voted  s  tax  plan 
calling  for  a  12V,-percent  boost  in  individual 
Income  taxes,  as  well  aa  a  $730,000,000  hike  in 
excesa-proflts  taxes  on  <x>rporatlons.  What 
the  committee  reports  may  or  may  not  be- 
come law.  The  report  will  be  subject  to  de- 
bate and  to  conferences  between  the  two 
Chambers.  Therefore.  It  is  too  early  to  yell 
or  to  applaud,  but  the  Ideas  now  being  of- 
fered on  new  taxes  give  us  some  idea  of  what 
to  expect. 

Raising  taxes  Is  no  fim.  even  for  the  occa- 
sional sadistic  Representative  who  thlnlu  of 
th?m  as  punitive.  It  Is  his  delight  to  slngls 
out  one  class  for  punishment — ^the  corpora- 
tion, the  banker,  the  farmer,  anyone  h« 
thinks  could  be  made  to  scream.  E>en  he  ts 
Inclined  to  be  gingerly  in  taxing  his  own  dis- 
trict. Therefore,  the  House  rarely  approachsa 
Its  problem  In  a  direct  way.  It  is  inclined 
to  hed^e  and  fiddle  and  temporixe. 

As  the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment— a  fair-minded,  realiatlc  crganlBa- 
tlon— has  pointed  out.  excessive  taxation  on 
business  can  be  destructive.  Even  at  current 
rates  we  find  individual  investors  holding 
back  because  they  can  make  little  gain  for 
the  risk  they  take  with  their  money.  This 
is  an  llliistratlon  of  the  loss  of  incentive,  our 
great  driving  force.  Can  the  House  show  the 
wisdom  required  to  tax  to  a  limit  which  will 
not  wreck  our  economy  or  slow  It  down? 

Few  will  complain  at  paying  more,  al- 
though they  know  it  will  make  a  dlfferenca 
In  their  living.  Most  persons  will  accept 
the  burden  of  the  emergency.  They  will, 
however,  demand  that  the  increases  shall  be 
terminated  on  a  certain  date.  No  country 
can  continue  forever  whUs  being  bled  so 
copiously. 

The  House  has  s  rich  field  for  new  money 
if  it  dares  undertake  it.  There  is  a  chance 
to  close  many  loopholes  in  the  taxing  sys- 
tem, a  chance  to  bear  down  on  the  renegades 
who  by  trickery  or  terrorization  escape  the 
tax  man.  There  Is  a  chance  to  collect  from 
those  now  exempt. 

We  would  like  to  see  special  exemptions 
rooted  out.  The  Congressmen  might  well 
start  on  their  own  tax-exempt  expense  ac- 
counts and.  the  PrMldent's  tax-free  receipts. 
We'd  much  rather  see  them  raise  their  sal- 
aries than  continue  as  a  prlvUeged  class. 

Above  all  the  Congress  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  trimming  up  to  six  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  Presidential  budget.  Tb« 
Oovemment  must  do  its  share. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  mrseif  in  complete 
accord  with  these  views.    Efipfrially  do 
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X  concur  In  the  contention  that  special 
priTlle«e  shoukl  go.  as  t  applies  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Oove-nmenl.  to  the 
eljcted  represcnUUTcs  of  the  people,  and 
to  all  lAXpajers  at  lane.  Tax  exemp- 
tions are  contrary  t<>  the  Jipirlt  of 
equality  In  shjunng  the  financial  burden. 
Neither  Confressmen.  ror  the  President, 
should  enjoy  any  specuJ  benefits  for  the 
pnTi)e«e  of  public  service.  The  new  ta» 
Ull  should  wipe  out  tfiese  exempuons. 
If  It  did  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
all  the  people.  And  tl  nu^ht  even  make 
Government  spenders  more  conscious 
than  they  are  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
OoTemment  spenls.  it  does  not  spend 
the  Ooremn^nt's  money.  It  opends  the 
people's  money. 


TW  Frmdk  D«  fUt  Listei  !•  the  Voice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUFS 

or  CAi-irrmwiA 

W  THE  HOUSI  OF  RJCPRESKNTATTVE3 

Thurtday.  May  24.  J95f 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr  P-ieaker.  it  amuses 
me  at  times  to  read,  lu  a  paper  whose 
editorial  policy  is  to  support  the  Voice 
of  America,  some  statement  on  one  of  the 
other  paffcs  which  admits  frankly  that 
the  Voice  is  ineffective.    This  is  what  a 
good  many  Congressmen,  sincerely  in- 
terested in  using  all  available  methods 
for  the  dlsMmination  of  information  and 
food  will,  have  been  saying  for  a  long 
time.    It  was  the  reason  for  the  90-per- 
cent cut  in  this  House  tn  the  funds  re- 
quested for  this  State  Department  foible 
a  cut  which  was.  perhaps  to  the  .surpns<' 
of  many  people,   upheld  in   the   other 
body.   The  tragedy  is  that  we  was*e  time, 
as  well  as  money,  when  we  need  now 
erery  poaaible  means  of   reaching   the 
peoplea  a  other  countries  and  combat- 
ting the  propaganda  of  Red  Russia. 

Another  such  confirmation  appeared 
In  the  columns  of  the  Washington  Post. 
for  today.  Tl.ursday.  May  24.  The  col- 
umnist. John  Crosby,  is  in  Pans  and 
wrote  of  the  telephone,  the  radio,  and 
tneldentaily.  of  the  French  language. 
As  to  the  Voice  of  America,  this  is  what 
he  had  to  say.  and  I  have  asked  consent 
to  Include  the  last  four  paragraphs  of 
his  article,  this  being  the  part  which 
comments  on  our  publicity  methods: 

As  for  the  Voice  of  America.  It  U,  accord- 
ing to  all  tvldcnc*.  not  beard  tn  Paris  TVa: 
dOM  no«  maan  It  ta  not  broadcaat  In  ParU. 
It  la  broadcaat  here  but.  aa  I  lav.  nut  heard. 
An  aevjualiitance  of  mine  expreaaed  It  aptir: 
"Tou  caa  alwava  t«U  when  the  Voice  uf 
America  ia  on  tlM  air  tiy  leantnf  uut  ttie  wtii- 
dowa.  Tou'U  bear  ttte  click  of  radloa  bein{ 
turaad  off  aU  orer  Parta  " 

Tba  Franeta  simply  don't  understand  what 
tba  ball  tiM  Vote*  of  America  U  talkini; 
about.  Tlwy  ftnd  the  Voice  not  uiiiy  be- 
wlidHtng  but  faintly  ludicroua.  Im  inclined 
to  agr««.  On*  prcgram.  for  example,  la 
caUad  "Id  Maw  York"  which  ia  roughly  com- 
parabia  to,  "And  now— we  gtre  jrou  San 
Vranelaeo  "     Or  in  this  rase.  New  York 

Much  of  tha  Vole*  a  meaMa«e  here  conalsta 
Of  iMorda  and  tiia  Prauch  complain  bitterly 


about  the  quality  ■-f  'hf  rf<-<>rds  Tr.fy  ^rf 
very  otd  rectxds.  mai'.v  nf  -herr.  N>izr'>  «pi.".-- 
uais.  The  French  have  i  jreat  {o!idi.p.*.s  f  r 
our  spirituals,  know  a  grea'  deal  atKJUt  'h<>:n 
and  feel  strongly  that  The  V'^ice's  .seiect;  :.^ 
couldr/t  be  worse.  One  Fr»r.rh'»-'jrr..\n  '-'.d 
me  that  every  time  she  firr.Pd  Ji.  tne  V  ice 
all  she  zot  wa*  Old  Mar-.  Rr. e.-- 

••.\s  for  the  rest  ■■f  I'^-ciiscassl'-in  pr?- 
gram-s."  she  said,  ■■.^  bunch  of  pe<  pie  sitting 
arr.-.ind  a  table  dicus-si:'.^  what  goes  in 
Arkansas  You  kn  » .  M  r.sir^nr  Crosby.  I 
di. n  t  care  what  g--es  m  A.-s-i.-.s-a  " 
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reef 


Appeasement  of  Chinese  and  Rassian 
Commanists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  w:s<;ONs:.v 

IN   THE   SEN.'KTE   OF   THE   UNITED  ST.^rES 

Monday.  May  :?,  235/ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Mr  Prtsiderr  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printf>rl 
in  the  Appendix  of  thp  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Appeasemeiii  Plan  Made 
Plain."  by  David  Laurence,  which  ap- 
peared  m  the  Washinizton  Star  today. 

There  b^'ing  no  object. rn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Rei  ord. 
as  follows: 

APPtAstMENT     Ptav     Mvdf-     P:.k:n      Pr    f   s\: 

To  Hand  North  Kor?\  B\>  k  tm  RrD-s  IJ:-*- 

CLOSED  IN   Genfral   Ci'Ll:ns     r?sr:M:.NY 
I  By  Dav'd  Lawrence  i 

TTie  United  States  Cf  vprrunen'  Is  wtlUng 
to  apoea,se  ■  the  Chinese  i:,d  Russian  Com- 
munists and  ijo  ba'.k  t.i  'ne  situation  that 
ex'.stfd  bef  )re  June  -'6  ia.s':  when  the  North 
Koreans  crossed  the  thir'v-eiehth  parallel 

As  the  prire  U-r  a  sn-.-a;:e<l  peace,  the 
at'empt  tn  unify  K  r*'!  hv  military  means 
will  be  given  vip  as  fu'..'-  ,(-  1  the  so-called 
objectives  vnll  be  smi-rh"  '-v  diplomacy.  It 
Is  a  plain  cnnfe<i.si''r.     :  n:: ;:M.-y  defeat. 

Thiise  are  the  main  peace  terras"  which 
President  Tnin;an  i-ipi^r  v-<i  and  sent  for 
approval  to  the  -rher  l,i  >:  '"rnments  rep- 
resented in  the  United  Ni'i  n.s  lorcea  now 
fi^htin^  in  Korea 

Those  are  the  'ernis  •.!..»'-  Atire  never  sent 
to  General  Mac  .\rrhur.  but  which  he  un- 
wittiniiiy  bl'xKed  by  prop<J6ing  to  the  Chi- 
nese commander  an  armistice  on  March  24 
without  any  .?uch  pr'>mlses 

The  appeajierneni  can  no  longer  be  per- 
suasively denied  !'.  *ill.  of  course.  l>e  vigor- 
ously argued  -hit  to  re^^l  aggression  was 
the  only  thin.(  tlie  Uni'ed  Nanons  sought 
last  June  and  tha*  u,hen  .Sou'h  Korea  la 
cleared  of  Communist  f  rces  The  ibjective  Ls 
attained  But  the  acid  ''V  is  whether  the 
a<i?res!iK,.>rs  have  re. illy  t<t'"i.  defeated  hmI 
whether  the  uniflcati'in  .:  Ki<rea.  as  pled^fU 
by  the  U    N  .  has  In  f.ict  been  attained 

The  best  way  to  under5t.i:.d  the  api^a.se- 
ment  plan  is  to  read  the  verbatim  testimrv 
of  General  Collins.  Army  Chief  -f  star*  .ir.d 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  nf  St.i.T  ,.' 
Saturdays  hearing  He  had  already  d:.s- 
cloaed  the  March  peace  term.s  He  w  is  be.-  ,; 
.nterro4{ated  by  Senator  L<.'NG  Dem  cut  ••' 
IjouUlana.  as  follows: 

"Senator  Long  It  ta  still  possible  is  1'  :.  *. 
that  an  ultimate  solution  to  the  Chinese  *  ,ir 
might  be  worked  out  upon  the  basis  <if  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel' 

"Oeneral  Collins.  Something  approximat- 
ing It.  It  la  always  possible 

"Senator  Long  It  is  vour  feelinit  that  <4 
•ulutioa  to  the  entire  Koreua  prublem  re<iily 


n;n'-'a*:'*i 


if  b 


Korea  under  one  eov- 


iectfU  tjj-  Ih  »  people.  Ls  that  cor- 


'J^V.  It 


"General  CoLLiNk.  Wei!  It  certainly  sh(  u'.d. 
If  possible.  ThfvH  ait;*w)  general  alterna- 
tives as  I  see.  A^-aJn  iliw  you  are  eettm?  me 
a  bit  out  of  my  neid  l^re  A.s  I  see  it  today. 
under  the  curren'  (|lrc  i  ii 
tary  point  of  'lew  thi  t 

"The  other    :;'.s4bl.  I  \ 


at    a   soluti'.n    n  tspd 
somewhere  rertaxjy  Ac 
eighth  parallel,     ma 
the    conditions    tjiat 
Ccwnmuntst   affgreisk  n 
wa  were  trying  to  pr  Keed 
solution  of  the    nllfi^Jipn 


.re- 


using any   mi 
first  place. 

"We  have  ren^la 
South  Korea.  W'twl 
would  not  be  t>  ^'♦'kj 
ment.  as  th-'  :  r  •  n«  fi 
where  you  siar'e(|  fr  >t|) 
the  field  of  arrlvii^p  a 
solution  without  fui  tier  war 
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"Senator     L^^nci   I  i 


Til  at  certain  y  en- 
en.emy     bacic     t  >     the 
did    It   not:" 
■fe.s    sir 

c  Id   not   neces.sarl  y  en- 
Uficatlon  of  Ko:;ea  by 


Mr   Gromyko  or  !>i.s 
they  win  agree  tq  a»r 


Poland  and  thenj 
CommunlsT.s      I,s  tl 
140.000   America rt 
That  s     the     is-  le 
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country  deftni'e.^J  cinimitted   it.self  to   meet 
and  repel  the  a^^^es  ir  r 
tailed     pushing     thf 
thlrty-elgh'h    :  .irftll 

"General  C    :  i  :>is 

"Senator  Lon  .  I 
tail  carrying  out  a 
military  means  ^ 

"General  Coll  i>jsJ  I|  did  not 

The  foregoing  is 
to  tails  nowadaysit 
direct  contradlctip 
tlcn  to  K'TfA 
announced  ;  ;rijt).si 
punish  the  ij:rf 
they  are  to  C'.:,.-i|d 
they  get  back  alj 


I  way  generals  hive  to 
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tlon  governmenta  wh  ch  eventually  1  anded 
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the  purpose  for  which 
iil'ies  were  lr.(  urred' 
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Public  School:! 


OF  REMARK 


HON.  CLEVIL^ND  M.  BAllEY 

REPRESENTA-t  :VE3 


1l    \I|E.S'  '    1.  IROINIA 


M   vciag,  ifay  2S.  1951 


B.MLET-      Mr     Speaker,    under 

o  tvxttr.i  giy  remarlcs  m  th  ^  Rro- 

OKD     I    include   ihf    foilowm«    ec  itonal 

■-j^tar 
1: 


Daily    Rev.ev. 
or  May  4,  19; 


hv    Na$s#u 

t'ad.  N.  T. 

C'   TNTt     -AfYRcrRlATE      SVBl 

Ft;r)f.R.KL  ]a^  4o   Pvblic   Scho<. 

.\;-'r  O'lting  thfl|letel  to  which  sch' 
h.  iVH  -i.sen  i:.  t^^  r.lw  budgets  ado 
Ni-.,si'i  sch'«l  d>|trlcts  this  week. 
•A  i.oeri::^  .:  tn*  Anif  has  not  come  ' 
.  ,iv  l-v-O.-ral  nij  ffr  Education  on  a  < 
iviMs  iri'in  wM|ci|  tiie  campaign  h 
c    :,0',l.-',.d  \       i 

A  bill  has  b^4  j*ndlng  before  C 
d  iring  every  so^sfciijln  recent  years 
V  ide  »..v>0  IXX)  004  (pr  federal  aid  to  ed 
Federal  aasistaici  %  sought  prims 
spirseiv  settleq  ftiril  areas  which 
I.  ive  sufflcient  I  afsei  a*ed  valuation 
ea>.ri  child   to  Ar^U  e  adequate  revt 
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mftlntainlng  standard  educatioaal  opportu- 
nities. 

We  mink  d  federal  aid  to  aducaUon  aa 
needed  in  Miastssippi  and  other  areas  of  the 
deepeat  aiid  darkest  South  to  brlag  their  iow 
standards  of  pulilic  educatlOD  up  to  a  point 
near  the  general  average  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. Try  as  hard  as  they  will,  some  of  the 
backward  areas  aimpiy  cannot  ralae  enough 
monay  to  give  their  bofs  and  glria  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  available  in  ciuas  and 
towns  ail  over  the  United  Statca. 

Here  m  Nassau  County  we  have  the  omxi- 
site  situation.  Our  population  iiaa  grown 
so  faat  cur  old  base  for  education  is  maan- 
Lugless  in  some  districts.  We  are  aixnost  in 
the  p:itilUon  of  starting  from  acratch  with 
school  needs  aggregnting  mlHtona  par  district 
in  the  worst  affected  areas. 

School-tax  rates  this  y<ear  are  riaing  doae 
to  13  per  $100  of  asseaaed  valuation.  In  one 
district  at  least  the  rate  Is  over  S3.  Ttiare 
is  no  immediate  assurance  the  peak  iuis  been 
rebelled.  It  has  been  necessary  tu  raiae 
teacliers'  salaries,  employ  more  teachers  and 
put  up  more  buildings.  Since  the  county 
lE  sUll  growing  &ctux)i-tax  rates  could  keep 
on  climbing  f(ir  several  years. 

While  ve  do  net  anticipate  Naasstu  County 
will  become  a  recipient  oX  Federal  aid,  it  is 
in  exacUy  the  position  of  some  of  the  back- 
ward areas.  Its  residents  cannot  meet  the 
demands  Incident  to  providing  standard  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  the  children 
within  the  limits  of  reasonalile  taxation. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  taxes  even  a  pros- 
perous area  can  pay. 

The  State  has  recognized  this  by  a  special 
appropriation  for  a  limited  number  of  liard- 
ship  cases  fmong  the  districta.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  the  list  of  liardship  ca&ea  Is 
longer  than  the  number  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  bill.  It  would  not  surprise  us 
to  see  the  next  session  of  the  legisiattire 
adopt  the  same  type  of  measure  covering 
more  local  districts.  The  same  thing  could 
b  acccmnllshed  by  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, however.  There  are  districts  which 
have  so  few  pupils  they  have  to  have  help  In 
providing  the  rl^ht  type  of  school,  and  there 
are  other  districts,  lllte  moat  of  our  Nassau 
districts,  that  have  so  many  pupils  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  help,  too,  In  providing 
the  right  typ3  of  schools.  This  situation 
ousht  tn  make  tre  more  sympathetic  with  the 
problems  of  the  rural  and  backward  areaa. 


Tupayer'c  Piaoit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCiN.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem&rks  in  the  Rxcoso, 
I  include  the  f oUowing  letter : 
Taxpatbi's  Puunt — Hx  Patb  To  Lose  Stsivo 

On  the  back  of  the  Denver  Llota  Club  o(B- 
dal  bullettn  for  Tuesday.  Ifav  2a,  appears 
thla  "Open  Letter  to  OeTO  (Ofloe  ol 
Straightening  Things  Out) ."  signed  by  Louis 
Albt.  Denver  pbannaictet: 

Ti»AK  Ma.  Gcmwontan:  Up  until  now  I 
have  been  a  Ann  beliewr  in  tbe  free-entar- 
prtse  system,  a  system  inddantally  that  baa 
made  America  aa  great  as  tt  is  and  for  aie 
a  way  of  life  aa  American  as  tbe  Liberty  BsU, 
Abratuim  l.tmioin.  and  the  Brooklyn  Dodters. 
but  now  I  am  Ukoroacbiy  confused. 

"A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  your  agenctes 
Boved   to  Denver;    it   was   a  great  day   for 


the  iocab,  it  boosted  our  prestige  and  In- 
creaaed  our  population. 

"Howsver.  this  agency  Immediately  hired 
all  the  typists  In  the  dty  at  a  rate  far  above 
wluit  the  Denver  market  coukl  afford  and 
tlieref  ore  took  the  cream  of  the  crop  tn  this 
one  fell  swoop.  It  took  my  secretary  Dor- 
othy, paying  •2.660  a  year  to  start,  38  days 
tacastoo.  and  15  days  siek  leave.  L  who 
happen  to  be  In  the  highly  oompetlttTe  field, 
eannot  afford  to  meet  theee  terma  even  I 
wanted  to.  because  on  top  of  aU  tliat  another 
agency  treeaes  my  prloes  so  that  I  am  un- 
able to  make  more  profits.  Purtbermore,  in 
on*er  to  keep  down  inflation  the  OWS  came 
aknf  and  told  me  I  could  not  meet  the 
salary  the  Oovemment  had  offered  her  any- 
way. 

"Vow  all  these.  Mr.  Government,  I  was 
able  to  bear  tn  the  spirit  d  patriotism,  but 
last  Tuesday  CongreaB  met  and  said  in  ^eet : 

"  "Louie,  tiecause  we  are  going  to  pay  Dor- 
othy more  money  than  you  can,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  increase  your  taxes  again.' 

"I  than  blew  mv  top  and  here  I  am  com- 
pletaly  moUifled  and  can  tell  you  now  I  have 
one  foot  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  band- 
wagon— I,  too,  want  to  get  on. 

•"Tberefcffe  If  you  can  use  a  dnig  buyer 
(with  references  that  bear  a  taint  of  being 
brought  up  undo-  the  free-enterprise  system 
but  which  I  assure  you  I  can  alter  quickly 
working  40  hours  a  we^,  26  days  vacation, 
and  15  days  sick  leave,  which  in  my  present 
agitated  condition  I  can  certainly  use  up), 
then  consider  this  as  a  formal  appllcatlon- 

"I  am  enclosing  a  self-addressed  and 
stamped  envelope  for  your  answer.  I  do  this 
iKcause  I  do  not  want  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment to  go  up  again  on  my  account.  (Tou 
see  how  these  darn  free-enterprise  habits 
stick  to  you?) 

Touii  Alhi." 


Tkc  DtpUrablc  H«uaff  Sitnatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   MEW   TOSK 

IN  TBS  HOU^  or  BEPBESBNTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  May  15. 1951 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  IK)  actk)n  of  this  House  in  many  years 
which  has  so  adversely  affected  the  wel- 
fare of  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  slty 
of  New  York  as  the  recent  vote  in  con- 
nection with  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriatioii  bill  to  reduce  t^  number  of 
public  housing  units  to  be  constructed 
during  fiscal  year  1952  to  the  insignifi- 
cant number  of  5.000  over  the  entire 
Nation. 

I  include  with  these  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  received  last  week  from 
His  Honca-  Vincent  R.  ImpelUtteri.  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

New  Ton.  N.  T..  Mat/  9,  1951. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roohxt. 

Jfoiue  OJlee  BuUding, 

Watiiinifton,  D.  C. : 

The  drastic  cut  in  the  construction  of 
pubUc  housing  units  to  &J0O0  for  the  entire 
cotmtry  during  the  fiscal  year  IMl.  and  sub- 
sequent years,  voted  by  the  Bouse  of  a^>r»- 
aentatlves  In  the  Independent  oOces  ap- 
propriatton  bUl  on  May  4  will  virtually  halt 
all  public  housing  coostruction  In  New  York 
City  under  the  Federal  program.  IX  the  bUl 
Is  not  amended   it   wUl  delay   indefinitely 


about  1S,000  Tttalty  nssdsd  hames  •  •  • 
and  SO.0QO  addmoiMl  cjMrtments  now  la 
preUralnary  planning  stages.  The  machin- 
ery for  reiattng  houaliig  eanstraetioci  to  the 
Nation's  matartaJa  prahlen  eslsts  tn  tha 
Katloiial  Produetloa  Autfaortty  and  we  shaS 
accept  wiUm^y  ail  euttaaeks  determined  by 
them  to  be  naeeasary  to  dafenss.  The  aetloa 
of  the  House  of  Repreamtattves  Is  tmnrres 
sary  and  we  urge  that  the  bin  be  ponmided 
to  eliminate  the  ttmltatloos  on  public 
hoQstng. 

Ymcatr  R.  lamujmn. 
»«for  of  the  City  of  Mea  York. 

CoMoasss  or  tbx  Uhttxd  States, 

HonsB  or  BcFUSsairxATivis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  10,  l»Si. 
Eon.  ViMcsjrT  R.  Iktsluti^. 

Mayor  of  tha  CUp  of  New  York, 
New    York.   N.    Y. 
Dkak    Vinck:  I    have    your    telegram    oC 
May  »  proteaUng  the  drastic  cut  in  the  con- 
struction of  puhUc  housing  units  to  6,000. 
Tour  views  on  this  matter  are  in  accord 
with  mine.    I  have  already  qxtken  to  some 
of  the  members  of  the   Senate   Appropria- 
tions Committee  urging  them  to  eilnlnata 
the  restrictions  placed  on  public  housing. 
With  cordial  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

JOKK  J.  BOOKXT. 


Address  of  Scoater  5«lf»mt>n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

tm 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  wsaBa<'imsMis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REntESENTATTW 
Wednesday.  April  IS,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlo,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  of  the  Honormble 
ijnmxTT  SALTomzALL  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Massachusetts  Jewish  war  veterans' 
dinner.  Hotel  Copley  Plaza,  Boston. 
Mass..  Sunday.  May  27. 1951: 

Tills  will  be  the  eighth  Memorial  Day  In 
my  lifetime  on  which  we  have  been  at  war. 
I  pray  It  may  be  the  laac.  Memorial  Day  Is 
a  day  which  means  so  much  to  us  all.  It 
Is  a  day  that  is  set  ai^de  for  us  to  think  about 
the  deeds  of  those  who  cannot  be  with  as, 
of  our  pride  in  their  aocompUahmenu,  and 
of  our  personal  re sponalbtUtles  toward  thsm. 

We  meet  here  tonight  as  vetersna,  Teteruai 
or  war  and  peace.  In  World  Wars  I  and  n  we 
who  are  hare  as  veterans  fought  to  stop  ag- 
gression, aggression  by  tyranta  seeking  nx^e 
power,  the  power  tlut  oomes  from  greater 
domination  over  more  and  mors  people.  We 
fought  to  protect  the  freedom  end  the  liberty 
at  ova  own  people.  We  fought  to  help  those 
other  pet^es  in  the  world  who  seek  only 
peace  and  brotherhood  amoog  aaen.  We 
fought  to  preeerre  and  to  be  able  to  extend 
for  the  benefit  of  otjr  children  and  grand- 
children,  as  well  aa  ouraeivss.  this  way  of  Ufa 
which  we  so  mti^  eharlah  tn  this  oiunuy. 

Now  we  are  flgbtlsg  in  Korea  to  stop  ag- 
gression. Our  )w|s  fl^it  to  aphold  the  man- 
date at  the  United  Msttoos  against  a  potlea 
state  sggrsasor.  We  hsi«  prayed  that  tha 
United  Matlaas  may  baeome  aa  affective  re- 
ality to  make  possttrte  a  more  peaceful ' 
W^  face  again,  with  oourage.  tha  dear 
Matioa  that  tha  major  burden  at 
slbllity  for  the  suoeass  of  the  fight  In 
against  sggreBBlon  has  becoma  ours.  We  ssa 
once  again  that  a  mighty  effort  is  r«(|ulra4 
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of  T»  tX  «•  V*  to  dcfvnd  and  pnmm  the  In- 
•Otuuco*  and  ldf«al*  with  whicH  w«  faav*  ion« 
ITfwd  UMl  \iZMl«r  wfclca  w«  b»T»  pra«per*<l. 
W«  ar«  t**^***"'  famllkar  vlth  tb«  prot>- 
UtDM  tbat  fae»  u>  but  tt  helps  I  think,  from 
^1^  (0  ttm*.  to  ptn|>oliit  thmtn  In  order  that 
««  m*T  adjiHt  oune!v«a  to  ttMW  problems 
to  aM  what  «v  can  do  aa  mdiTkluais  in  belp- 
iDf  to  aotve  tbam. 

Certain  facta  stand  out  ci«».-ly  Perhaps 
tbe  most  importAnt  of  three  (acta  U  the 
knowledce  tliat  tUe  United  States  has  nuw 
lc«t  the  mooapoij  of  the  manufacture  cf 
stoimc  ••apon*.  We  know  thst  it  is  only 
a  matter  a<  Ume.  perhaps  a  rtrj  short  tim* 
»t  that,  b««Oi-e  the  poealbUity  cf  the  de- 
■tnicuoa  ol  many  d  our  Tliai  centers  from 
the  atf  preacnts  a  clear  danger  We  Lave 
lost  the  mooopoty  of  the  preatest  dt-terreiit 
to  s.ittJ '  as1ii-iri  Therefore,  three  fundamental 
questions  stand  out  sharply: 

1  How  c*n  we  Urt  in  this  scccuc  age 
v-.thout  a  fiobai  war' 

2.  How  can  we  bring  to  an  end  the  threat 
to  oviT  free  etniiaauon  which  now  har-gs 
crrer  us.  wttboat  appeaaina;  commur.ism'* 

t.  What  cmn  we,  aa  Indtridual  American 
rtttacoa.  Urtx^  tn  a  free  ct->untry  as  freemen 
4lo  to  aotve  thaae  two  problems? 

The  war  that  ia  now  beu;«  foiight  to  jM-e- 
Tent  s  unwalnn  In  Korea  can  only  end  by 
making  tt  clear  to  the  Chineae  Communists 
that  itoay  caanot  succeed  m  their  eOorta  to 
oeerrun  Kcrea.  We  must  make  clear  to  them 
they  cannot  shoot  their  way  into  the  United 
HatiOQS  or  oeemin  Pormoaa  by  armed  force. 
Theac  quaaUaas  pose  problems  for  our  miU- 
tery  itirttrt  and  for  our  leaders  on  the 
dlplooMiUc  front  They  are  questions  that 
we  wtko  are  nembers  of  Congress  want  to 
undarataiul  clearly  as  we  meet  our  own 
reapooalbUltiea. 

On  tlM  date  of  tbe  Prealdent's  announce- 
ment of  tbe  relief  of  General  MacArthur  I 
waa  one  ft  thorn  who  ur^ed  an  immediate 
Inquiry  by  ow  AmMd  Semcea  Committee 
Into  all  phaaaa  of  oar  far -eastern  problems. 
That  inqolry  la  now  m  prooeaa.  Certainly 
until  all  the  endenoe  u  in.  It  la  wrong  for 
BM  to  uifii  any  definite  clncluslona.  We 
h*va  beard  Ocneral  liacArthxir  We  hare 
baard  Oenarmla  MarsbaU  and  Bradley  and 
OoOlaa.  We  aspect  to  bear  Secretary  Ache- 
•oe  ^*}4  otlMr  wttneaaa.  Almost  aU  of  thelr 
taaUmony  baa  been  in  tbe  newspapers  and 
you  bate  read  It. 

I  ipeek  Blmply  aa  one  who  has  attended 
BM*t  all  ot  tbe  baarlnga.  From  them  I 
baee  (atbarad  certain  personal  impreaalons. 
!%•  dlSarwfWaa  of  o|Anloc  on  the  far-east- 

apparently  boll  down  to  dif- 

ot  optBlOD  aa  to  the  intentions  of 

In  tbe  Far  Baat  and  aa  to  the 

of  tbe  SoTlet  to  carry  out  thoae 

IntanTViiia     Ow  own  eapabUlttea  mtist  also 

b*  walsbatf.     Wbetbar  or  not  we  can   find 

quickly  a  aatisfactory  and  dear  course  ot 

acOoB.  U  ta  obeloua  tbat  we  muat  btilld  up 

oiv  own  Mttltary  atrenftb  to  a  far  greater 

torn  aadsta^     We  mtiat  be  pre- 

to  Bkaet  any  aiuer  fancy,  wbereeer  and 

tt  aay  artae. 

To  boUd  up  our  military  atrwaftb  we  mtut 

our  eapacWIaa  for  production  and  at 

M  ilnlmlae  Inflation.    Ifr.  Wll- 

of  our  moblUaatloa  •Sort,  baa 

optfitarwully  tbat  tbla  Nation  u 

ita.  ta  bla  opinlao.  of  addtng  ap- 

MOjOOOi>00.000    to   our    praasnt 

, capacity  of  •275.000.000.000.     If 

••  do  tUa,  iM  aaya,  and  are  able  to  carry  it 
OB  tor  B|nm»l»afiy  a  or  S  years  we  wUl 
feaeo  bmit  up  a  aurptua  atoefcplla  of  dofenae 
■MMrlat  tbat  wUl  aaabla  ua  tban  to  rasuma 
a  paaMr  ctetllaii  produetkai  providing  world 
WW  nx  doaa  not  ttraab  out.  But.  tn  tbe 
■■■mil  11.  «bo  aaaretty  of  raw  matartala  wtu 
iwqtrira  oaplto**.  aacrUleaa.  and  bard  work  on 
tba  part  of  ovary  one  of  ua.  Manpower,  ton. 
la  e«»  of  oar  graataot  seareltlaa.  and  this 
muat  alwaya  be  kept  in  mUMl. 


Already  Inflation  l.s  m.aklr.ic  Its  InmaC.; 
u;x:!U  our  prixlU'-tior.  prr>i;ram  A  Navy  rf- 
pt>rt  Issued  jtist  a  little  m  -re  than  a  »«>■  ic 
*^  brings  cut  th:.i  nvire  clearly  than  .mw 
words  of  mine.  The  purchisin?  power  '.h.r 
we  have  k-wt  by  mnaU.  n  clurUi«  the  p.v^!  '■. 
months  repreRents  m  r  und  P.aureis  a:.-,  i.e 
or  the  folicwinK  5  lart;e  aircruft  carruTs  40 
Cestroye.'a.  60  subm.irines,  2  5CK)  Tighter  air- 
craft.   lOO.OOO    trrpediies 

The  Army  siat«  thur  it  has  s.ir!  t.    .i^k  r -'■ 
addillonai  appropriations   ii.   :.--e   .in;  'i;:.*      : 
♦STO.lXX'' 000  !or  the  Siinu^  i:;;:  i' ic  r..-irv  Tf.i<-ii. 
A   third    tna.'rr    prubiem    :  :*    '.  :k'    '.s    :.-    per- 
haps m:Te  psy':hol':'«:ra:   :r.   [..■■i.r'-   -h.in  the 
practicai  tines   jt  mi.i'.ary  .i:  '!  •  r  -rtvicfun  ef- 
fort.    Tr'.iiy  this  13  an  ?rr.of,'  i..\:  •  eri'.xl      We 
mov«   from   ii'eat   era^r.   ■  -,   •      ' .  -   reactions 
that    c  ime    from    great    ►-;i:    ■;'):.-       We    are 
;u'ted   to  a    h:gh    vutt-n    bv    the   C  mniariists' 
&.;gression   in   K.^rea.     Our   '.i  s.«i's   ir.   casual- 
ties distress  us  tr?mt nd'  '.isi y      0.:r  •.  .Ltorles 
give   lis    great   ^atusracti'.  n       But    'hr   u.;h    it 
a'.\  we  niu*t  never  {5*rmr.  ntirsoives  t     se-.tle 
biicic   into  sn  att.tude  of  c  inphiceru  y   as  to 
the   dangers   ahead   nt    ^<      Our    pruvtram  of 
civvliftn    de'ense    has    made    Uttie     headway 
amoni;  us.     We  seem  sn  f.ir  t"  ha-f  t.»o  ^eat 
a  b€l;..l  la  our  im.Tiur.ity  from  danger  here 
In  this  country  t  )  build  up  a.n  atlequite  sys- 
tem of  civilian  delense.     This  tniniinij;  mus'. 
be  changed 

Likewise  we  always  waif  lo  remem'r>er  :l:.i'. 
we  can  never  buy  inencl-sh;-.  Otir  e^T'iris  to 
impress  upon  peup.e  m  fher  lands  what  It 
is  we  have,  why  and  h  >w  we  enjoy  it,  and 
why  we  are  arxi<..U5  to  have  them  Snow  of 
It.  and  .=;h.ire  .t.  have  n^t,  succeeded  Friend- 
ship cat  never  t.e  :  )rced  "y  nihit^irv  mii^.'it. 
Frlend.ship  can  never  t>e  b  u^ht  ir  subsi- 
dized. Frlend.-^hlp  springs  solely  {rem  the 
conviction  on  the  part  of  others  that  i  ur  i:i- 
tentl>  ns  toward  them  are  con-^tai:' '.v  .;  "^-d 
and  that  our  way  u:'  '.ife  li  a  desirable  wi.e 

These  then  are  the  major  problems  that 
»e  face.  Merely  to  p<,:>se  them.  hi..wever  d  >■=; 
not  ..elp  us  to>j  much,  I  sh.'Uid  liise  tnere- 
fore.  for  Just  a  momer.t  to  take  the  lioer-v 
of  sug'^e.sting  !i<'me  possible  s.outior.j  that 
may  be  a  little  helpful 

1.  We  tn  thl.>  country  place  our  armed 
strength  upon  the  basis  i>f  ^  co'raparatively 
small  professional  army  with  a  trained  re- 
serve- No  longer  a.s  in  the  days  if  t.-^.e  rt-v  .- 
lution  can  a  man  take  his  mu-sket  fr  ar.  tl-.  • 
wall,  kiss  his  wife  go<>d-hy  .  nd  go  nut  <i:.  l 
be  an  efficient  .soldier  T.xlay  t>j  be  a  g  .  1 
soldier  he  must  understand  the  u>e  :  'i-.f 
baaooks.  the  manipulati  n  of  a  Jet  engine. 
or  the  handling  of  a  tar.k  Tu  understand 
these  mechanical  devices  take.-;  time  a:  d 
training  Therefore,  we  need  to  id  pt  a  f.iir 
and  comprehensive  pro'g^am  f  u:  ivers.r. 
military  service  and  universal  military  tnin- 
Ing.  This  is  essential  not  only  !n  the  prese:-. i 
emergency  tut  for  the  years  to  come  It  i-; 
clear  In  our  time  that  we  shall  n  t  kn ow 
the  "peace  as  usual'  of  other  eras  We  w.n.t 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  long-range  fu- 
ture. If  we  do.  then  we  can  expect  t  thmk 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  that  future. 
more  security,  and  a  quicker  return  to  a  pr  j- 
dtjctlve  civilian  life.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
aa  a  father,  as  a  veteran,  and  as  s  holder  of 
publ.c  offlce.  a  program  of  universal  miUt.irv 
service  and  universal  military  training  i.s 
fundamental  to  our  security  tn  the!»e  troubled 
times  and  for  many  years  to  come 

2  We  have  taken  a  leading  part  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Nations  and  f 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization  W^ 
have  been  terribly  disappointed  by  itie 
lenfthy  debates  in  the  United  Nations  and 
by  lU  slowness  to  act.  We  have  been  uf»et 
by  the  lack  of  speed  and  aggressiveness  with 
which  otir  allies  in  turope  have  sought  to 
rearm  and  to  train  their  youths  of  military 
afe.  Eut  these  endesvorn  are  necessarily  « 
calculated  risk  in  the  broadest  sense  T> 
give  them  up  at  this  time  H  unthukxbe 
We   cannot    embark    now    upc>n    a    p^  luy      t 


•  1  •  n  : 


Today  the  Nor'  h  At- 

Pi.--     1-     ir..i>:i|g     proi^-rt'ss     mil  •.irlly 

uodfr  fW-iieral  EJfce*h|iwer's  forceful  1  ader- 

S!. 


fiir  ItsJf. 


7.1' ; 

11  0-1 

n  U' 
E.i- 


Lira*       i.u      lur      a*  c^om 

that   he  will   siAitfDr 
and   know   -h?  part 
making  them  e|T«tl 


Wp  ;\re  n-^  l|r)!  rful  that  th.it  o  t'anl- 
1  ir..iv  be  ekt^(  ed  to  Include  frreece 
[■irkev.  r..i<lofs  which  have  do  le  so 
*-.  m.iintaih  ^  !  :ee  atmo,«phere  n  the 
■v;  .Meditermi^a,  1,  The  men  '.f  bi.ith 
•  .;,■  ;;i,"r:e^  ^^f*  pr'ived  them.sel\es  on 
t  ,f  o.o.  ^.efields  It  ^01  ea  Spam  and  I'ortu- 
gal.  loo.  are  c  u<it<le!  impor'ant  to  t  le  se- 
curity of  EuroV'^,  '!  T  iey  ii\>o  cnme  vithm 
the  diplomatic    fjflf  (  f   our  endeav  rs 

3  Our  pr  xJuctkrfh^  ust  be  grea'er.  It  must 
be  faster  It  mii|t  pe  :ahTnced  on  a  co  nmon 
aense  basis  b€"t*.>#n  military  and  c  vllian 
needs.  It  mu*t  b^  p-otected  against  infla- 
tion. We  mu~T  e*)*i 't  cnn'rols  We  mu.-t 
work  constantly  tci  p  t  a  duliar  value  f'->r  a 
dollar  spenr  i:.    ilirkl«  rense  effort 

4.  We  need  t..4ajfa  rlear-cut  foreign  -vcjUcv 
that  we  all  can  uAe  stand  I  .hlnk  ;  ne  of 
the  greatest  resiiltg  t  lat  ran  come  fro  :i  the 
hearings  now  •,•■.  pID'i's  before  our  Cc:  .mit- 
tees  on  Arm.ed  -^r-jlce  s  a:id  '^iTPign  Re!  tions 
is  the  under's-a^dlnJ  by  all  of  u.s.  th  us;h 
the  lengthy  pre«^  fep  irts  btnng  made,  f  our 
problems  in  the  Fir  la.^t  and  our  polic  es  in 
the  Far  East  at.c<  li)^  those  policies  ca.  suc- 
cessfully be  carrtei  tj  jt  by  us  with  thi  he'.o 
of  the  other  na-Jojs  kho  are  our  frlenc  s.  It 
-eem.''  clear  th.at  tui  ope  mu^t  be  dPf 'nded 
If  wv)r;d  war  III  ^  m-l  '■'.'  result.  Only  i  nited 
action  can  deft'^.ci  E' ir  -pp  etTec'ivtly  Such 
united  action  itn^t  apply  bo'h  '.i  E  irope 
and  the  Far  Ea.-f  ^V  mce.  Great  Britaii  .  and 
the  Unii.ed  S'attslTn  Lst  arrive  tngethei  at  a 
p<5llcy  which  wijl  ire  3uce  wise  political  eco- 
nomic, and  militaw  (  ecislons  that  will  ipply 
to  each  of  the  ^ojld  >  trouble  spots. 

Certainly    m   foten  il.i'lng   our   p<!llcl' s   we 
must  realize  thi^t  Ihe  only  ones  that  car   pos- 
sibly be  succes^if  a -e  those  that  are  made 
clear    to    the    aVefai  »    American    cltiz*  n    so 
them  with   confi  lence 
that   he   haa   to   p  .ly   In 
ng  them  e|T«tl  re 
5    Too  cfen   It  s«3  fms   to   me  we   ha /e   an 
inferiority    c  rr(p|^x    In    our    relations    with 
other    countries.     Tils   we    must    ovei^ome. 
Today  the  pe<  pjeiof  all  free  countries    n  the 
world  look   t-  li*  fc  r   guidance,   for   1  ader- 
sh.ip    f  -r  help,     Tae;   depend  up*,)n  us  .  nd  at 
the   s.ime  tune  tlity  want  to  maintain   their 
t)wn   mdependetici  <k  action — their  o\  n  In- 
dividuality     wie  ^a4e  reached  our  m:  turtty 
in  a  troubled  lifo^djand  as  a  mature     lation 
we  must   give   liifh  pnnftdence  and   fa  th  In 
our   own   effort^  1^4^    leadership    which    the 
world  so  mucl^   wai^s  and  exp)eots   fr  >m  us 
t'lday      T'.)  d  :>  thpt.jwe  must  make  our  own 
;.    l,cies  clear  aii(|  hilp  other  nations  v.nder- 
s' '.Oil  what  we)a|e  If-ymg  to  do. 

e  We  each  i±i4  oC  us  need  to  deraoi  strata 
t  '.rselves  a4dlto 'Oiners  from  day  ■  s  day. 
wtM'c'.er  lur  ►gas,  our  faiths,  our  o  cupa- 
:[  '...-.  the  C'  nl^dfnc^  m  our  free  way  .if  life 
•hii'  IS  vita!  i|o  khi  success  of  any  inder- 
t.ikiog  we  mai  itt#mpr.  What  is  rt  "juired 
of    u.s    all    now  I  li   a^    exercise    In    fait  i.      AU 


t 


things  are  pojiill^e  |f  we  maintain  that  faith 
and  our  confidence  in  the  things  we  stand 
f  r  m  this  fref  fui^  of  ours  Without  such 
a  f  «rh,  we  caniidt  succeed.  In  times  <.  f  great 
em  iional  »tre*spelhave  a  greater  i  e«  J  than 
ever  :  ir  the  aplltyi  of  our  citizens  t«.  think 
Clearly  and  toj  n  ea|ure  our  actions  tv  con- 
sidered judgmints.  You  and  I  as  c  tizens. 
as  veterans  .4  frt  t  a|id  peace,  know  an  1  cher- 
i.sh  the  bleMli^gi  o|  liberty  that  we  1  ave  m 
thi.s  great  cou|it  ry  ^f  ours.  Thoae  bl-ssings 
Ki'.e  us  the  (*e  ite^t  opportunity  an  i  offer 
the  highest  )ufy  that  we  have  y« :  been 
called  upon  t^ 

On  the  eve  iol  ttlts  Memorial  Day    n   1951 


these   are   the 

Ag^Ain  I  thani 


1  tioiights    that   occur   to  me. 
]  >u  for  the  privilege  i  nd  op- 

p.  rtiin.ty  .f  !^l  ig  (»ilh  you  on  this   Sunday 
evening 
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EXTENSION  OF  REkCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROCNIET 

or  wKw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KZPRZSCNTATXVBS 

Tuesdav.  Mat  IS.  1951 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  edi- 
torials and  oevspaper  articles  have  been 
written  in  criticism  of  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  qnanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  inclwle  with  these  remarks  just 
one  of  them,  the  following  highly  inter- 
esting article  from  the  May  16,  1951. 
Issue  of  the  Pathfinder  news  magazine, 
written  by  Mr.  John  Gerrity.  news 
editor: 

What's  Waoiso  Wttr  the  Voice  of  Axsuca 
(By  John  Oerrity) 

It  isn't  often  ttaat  Praaldcnt  Tniman — a 
flrm  respecter  of  Congress'  rlgbt  to  act  inde- 
pendently— singles  out  a  specific  bill  and 
tries  to  goad  Congress  Into  action  he  thinks 
neoesaary.    But  oo  April  6  he  did  Just  that. 

Pressing  far  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  907.500,000  for  the  Voice  of  America,  he 
reminded  Oongresa  tbat  tbe  VGA  was  Tltal 
"to  help  us  win  the  battle  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men."  The  next  day  the  House 
ApprofM-iatlons  Committee  respcmded  by 
slasMng  Truman's  requeat  by  90  percent  and 
approved  only  •0.5SS.839. 

Last  fortnight  tbe  Senate  Ai^>ropriatlons 
Committee,  r^ectlng  the  mood  of  tbe  Kmse, 
made  exactly  the  same  recommendation. 

The  Voice  bill  was  no  victim  of  partisan 
poliUcs.    Almost  a  year  ago  Senatos  Bkickzb, 

CaPEHAST,      BSTDCM.      Muin>T.      HEMBBICXSOir, 

Ives,  Hugh  Btrrua.  WmoaT,  and  Wnxr — 
none  of  whom  has  been  guilty  of  pro-Tni- 
manism — ^wrot<'  to  the  President: 

"We  need  more  funds  and  a  great  expan- 
sion of  facintiee.  •  •  •  Mr.  President, 
let  us  declare  total  nMblllaatlon  and  total 
engagement  of  our  psychological  and  spirit- 
ual  forces." 

Instead,  the  Senate  action  was  a  clear-cut 
vote  of  no  confldence  tn  the  ability  of  the 
VOA.  as  It  Is  today,  "to  help  us  win  the 
battle."  Tbe  House  Committee  was.  as  chair- 
man John  Roowxt,  a  Democrat  from  Brook- 
lyn. N.  T..  said,  "very  much  disappointed  In 
the  accomllshments  and  progress  made  [by 
the  VOA  I  to  date." 

Although  neither  Hovse  nor  Senate  com- 
mittee reported  in  great  detail  specific  In- 
stances of  "mismanagement  and  poor  plan- 
ning" of  the  Voice,  theae  faults  do  exist: 

X.   KIVOaAMCB  or  POUCT 

Today  the  Voice  Is  in  many  respects  the 
lllused  orphan  ward  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Although  President  Tnnnan  spoke 
on  March  21  of  making  the  Government 
propa.gsndists  full  partners  In  policymaking, 
nothing  has  been  done,  other  tban  talk,  to 
bring  that  about. 

A^m  on  April  a  It  was  suggested  tbat  a 
new  psychological  strategy  board  be  ap- 
pointed to  direct  political  warfare  activities 
and  to  have  equal  powers  Tilth  other  vltid 
a«?rncles  on  the  President's  National  Secnrlty 
CouncU.    This  has  not  yet  been  done. 

n   soaaaocaATic  mjowntm 
Rather  than  maUng  the  "propaganda  pro- 
gram    *     *     *     a  BBa)or  Instrument  ot  na- 
tional policy  (with)  tbe  standing  and  sup- 
port   It   deserves,"  as   farmer   BCA  Director 
Paul  O    Hoffman  urg«a.  the  State  Depart- 
ment forces  tbe  Voloe  to  work  In  this  way: 
An  expert  proposea  a  new  program  for  tbe 
c.mpal^n    of    truth."      The    idea    goes    to 
Ch^wj  M.  Kulieu,  geuer&l  manager  ot  VOA. 


Hxilten  relays  tbe  idea  to  Edirard  W. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  fiir  Public  Affairs. 
Barrett  sends  it  to  James  IL  Webb.  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  Webb  ae;3ds  tt  to  a  com- 
mittee. Tt»  committee  sends  It  to  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  G.  Acbeson. 

Then,  if  tbe  Idea  Is  approved.  It  foUova, 
tbe  same  route  back.  Freqamiy,  by  tbe  time 
It  reaefaes  tbe  desk  of  tbe  man  who  is  to 
execute  it.  tt  Is  so  out  at  date  as  to  be  eom- 
pietely 


in.  mnvs  vacuric 

Tbe  State  Department  does  practically 
nothing  to  help  VOA  "teli  the  story  of 
America."  Voice  correspondents,  who  are 
supposed  to  gatbK  information  much  Uke 
newspaper  reportns.  aren't  eligible  in  either 
tbe  House  or  Senate  Press  Galleries.  (Tass. 
the  Russian  news  agency,  and  tbe  Dally 
Worker  are.)  The  one  Voice  correspondent 
assigned  to  cow  the  Korean  War  gets  no 
press  credentials,  enjoys  none  of  tbe  privi- 
leges of  a  private  oorrespondimt. 

Although  Voice  tcporters  oin  attend  Pres- 
idential press  conferences.  I^reas  Secretary 
Joseph  Short  refuara  to  give  them  any  "ad- 
vance" on  policy  statements  from  Uie  White 
House,  a  service  generally  rc<ognlaed  as  es- 
sential to  efBdent  psychological  warfare. 

^ate  Departznent  Press  OfBcer  Michael  Mc- 
Dermott.  according  to  VOA  cortospondents 
and  writers,  refuses  to  release  advance  Infor- 
mation on  State  Department  announce- 
ments. On  tbe  QK^ning  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  dlsmtasal.  VOA  broailcasts  n>etlcu- 
lously  Ignored  tbe  fact  tbat  th<'  Brltteb  might 
In  any  way  be  Involved. 

Yet  at  11  a.  m.  tbat  same  morning  Mc- 
Dennott  announced  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  been  hoMlng  for  10  days  a  British 
proposal  that  FormotM  be  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Chinese. 

IV.  ooMPcmtcs 

Many  of  the  Voice's  executives  and  politi- 
cal experts  tpp^^e  to  be  politically  imma- 
ture and  less  than  competent. 

For  example,  on  the  morning  fcdlowlng  the 
MacArthUT  riiwmtssal.  Edwin  M.  J.  Kreta- 
mann.  associate  chief  for  poUtlcal  policy  In 
New  York,  told  the  writers  who  prepare 
turradcasts  in  33  different  languages  that  ''tbe 
Great  Debate  is  now.  to  all  ini«nt«  and  i»ir- 
poses,  over,"  Kretzmann's  retoarks  srere  In- 
tended to  gtilde  the  writes. 

In  the  same  ofOce  Eric  Hailing.  chle<  of 
the  news  department  <a  sort  of  city  room), 
had  no  idea  of  how  much  copy.  exiffe«ed  tn 
terms  of  the  slxe  of  an  average  newspaper, 
his  staff  turned  out  each  day. 

Poy  D.  Eohler,  Chief  of  the  OfBce  of  Inter- 
national Information  in  New  York,  di<lnt 
know  what  stand  the  Scrlpps- Howard  papers 
were  taking  on  the  President'tt  oust«r  order, 
because  "I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  tbe 
papers  In  the  last  3  days." 

V.   L&e  nt  BJtSUTTAL 

Except  for  Central  IntelUgence  Agency  flies 
and  8cattere<i  repcrtt  from  Onlted  States 
embassies,  tbe  Voice  has  vtrtuiUly  no  Idea  of 
what  Soviet  Russia  is  beaming  Into  Its  satel- 
lite nations  and  to  free  nations. 

Tbe  CIA  monitor  reports  art!  not  designed 
to  assist  tbe  VOA.  "^ft  have  nevR  asked 
CIA  to  Improve  or  Increase  luiy  particular 
kind  of  service,"  says  Lowell  Glucas,  a  VOA 
editorialist,  "because  we've  lM«n  so  plftssafl 
with  what  we  have  gotten  so  far."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  Is  a  2-  to  S-day  lag  in 
tbe  CIA  reports,  thus  preventing  VOA  from 
taxwdcaatlng  immediate  answers  to  Russian 
propaganda. 

VZ.  IXXMS  ooinwx,8 

Nettbsr  VOA  sneutlves  nor  State  Dspart- 
BM»t  polley  experts  aaka  a  Bnal  cback  ot 
any  taroadcact  bators  tt  Is  tranamltted. 

Rlgbtty  caougiL,  Otneu  pointed  out  titiat 
any  writer  or  broadcaatar  wb>9  sent  out  an 
an  tl- American  program  ml^t  to*  caogbt  by 


CIA  monitoring.  "But."  be  admitted.  **«• 
have  no  way  of  oorrectlng  erron  of  'rmfwirm 
or  controlling  interpretations  vtiicb  migtat 
be  affected  by  voice  inflscUoos  or  anpbasia." 


Vll.    POL.1CT   ST  TKS 

The  Voice  gets  more  of  Its  policy  guldsjioe 
from  United  States  nrwq;»permen  than  from 
the  administration. 

Per  example,  a  conlldential  directive  from 
Washington  to  New  York  writers,  dattd 
April  12.  said  in  part:  "Ltppmann  f Walter | 
is  O.  K.  So  Is  some  of  Baldwin  (Times,  p. 
18)  (Hanson  Baldwin  of  the  New  York 
Times!  and  in  longer  piece,  a  little  of  Res- 
ton  (Times,  p.  8)  (Jamss  Reston.  of  New 
York  Times].  But  D.  Lawrence  does  not 
belp  I  David  Lawrence,  pubUsbar  of  U.  S. 
News  and  World  Report]." 

The  same  morning.  Kohler's  story  confer- 
ence— during  wbleh  be  undertook  to  advise 
on  the  MacArthtir  story,  the  German  co- 
determinaticm  questtan.  the  British  budget, 
SJE»1  unlvecaal  mtutary  training  in  tt»e  United 
States — lasted  juat  12  minutes. 


SalctykAirP. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRTAN  DORN 

or  sooTB  caaouaia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE? 

MotidJM.  Hatf  2t,  19S1 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Car- 
©Una's  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
Butxrr  R.  Matbanx.  has  always  advo- 
cated adequate  n&tioDal  defmae  as  a 
means  to  prevent  total  war  aad  secure 
tbe  American  way  of  life.  Recently 
Senatoor  Matbaioc  made  a  notabie  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  the  Domidaon 
Air  Base  at  GreenTlUe,  S.  C.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  f  onner  United  States 
Senator  Roger  C.  Peace  is  In  reference  to 
that  address.  This  editorial  appeared 
May  21.  1951,  In  Senator  Peace's  paper, 
the  QreenTlIle  News,  which  is  one  of  th« 
South's  leading  newspapers.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Sararr  m  An  Powas 

Tbe  theme  of  Senator  Bmunr  R.  Mat- 
BANK'S  dedicatory  address  at  tbe  Donaldaop 
Air  Force  Base  on  Anoed  Poross  Day  was 
the  Indl^Mnsable  part  air  power  must  play 
In  the  national  defense. 

In  Korea  we  are  witnessing  the  tragic 
spectacle  of  waves  erf  human  beings  without 
air  support  breaking  themselves  to  pieces 
against  our  superior  lire  power  tbat  is  bol- 
stered by  an  air  force  which  may  be  Inade- 
quate to  the  needs  tn  Korea,  but  which  cer- 
tainly ts  renponsibie  tn  larfe  measure  for  tbe 
terrific  enemy  casualties  and  for  tbe  raueSi 
lighter  loases  on  our  side  whlcb  ars  favor- 
able by  compartson  at  least. 

Tbe  Chinese  CDmmunists  and  Nortb  Ko- 
reans are  providing  as  in  tbe  United  States 
with  an  object  leawm  tn  what  a  defensive 
war  would  lie  like  tf  we  dependad  prtmarlly 
on  land  and  sea  forees.  We  simply  would 
not  have  the  manpower  to  stand  against  tlie 
iii^nn^^tw  of  men  tbe  Beds  could  tbrow  against 
us  in  nevsr-endlng  waves. 

Oertalnly  the  Raticm  must  have  adequate 
land  and  naval  forces.  But  to  make  tlseas 
effective  tt  must  also  have  the  most  puweifal 
air  strlkiag  foros  in  tlM  world  and  tbe  dsad- 
Ilast  weapons  to  maka  Pi  sfiwtive.  Propmij 
oocvdtnated.  tbese  ttiree  gaarantee  natiww I 
defense. 

It's  doubtful  If  Russia  Is  payfng  much  at- 
tentloa  to  tbe  numbo-  of  men  tbls  esontry 
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has  or  wUl  h«*«  m  unilonn.  But  It  lan't  n«- 
■}«cttn«  to  appnlaa  U»»  «U«ntili  <rf  U*«  wea- 
pons and  Um  pUDM  V*  pUce  Ic  ttM  bAnda 

at  our  <l*f«wl«r»  

IX  KorM  hM  »aT  >«"ob  fo*^  ^«  world  It 
U  iii*i  tli«  day*  o*  tli«  big  iloigln*  land 
armlM  ar«  ntunbcnd.  If  a  nation  cant 
a»Tcio9  air  pcrwmt.  tt  will  do  w«U  to  ttay  out 
of  war  And  tX  Jt  cspmrts  u>  defend  tt«*lf. 
aU"  power  te  lmp«raUT«.  That  to  what  tWa 
rountrr  Intanda  to  hav*. 


It  (M  T*  Gel  Ui 


EXTEW8ION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


CI  m  wousM  or  rkprbbkmt  a  ri  v  m 
Wednesday.  Avrd  25.  195! 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarts.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUuwlng  address  I  shaU  deliver  over 
SUtlon  WMXX,  Boston.  Mass..  on  Mon- 
day. May  3t.  1951 

Do  fou  r«tn«mb»r  tb«  good  old  dayi  when 
thn*  vaa  p«ac*  oo  earth? 

IX  you  do  don't  teU  anybody,  because  they 
woo  t  baliev*  tbat  euch  «  state  of  aSairs  waa 
poMiMe 

Tbere  wma  a  time  when  America  §  favorite 
■port  waa  tb«  freat  game  of  polltica.  and  all 
of  ua  bad  a  elianoa  to  give  our  emotions  a 
workout — pro  or  con — regarding  lasues  and 
pCTyrrm^"***  that  held  center  atage  at  the 
town  hall,  the  Capitol  of  otir  State,  or  the 
btg  whlte-doanad  buUdtng  at  Waahlngton. 

We  ftJt  a  kick  ou*  of  these  domeetic  and 
bloodlcw  wmn  that  had  much  to  do  with  t^e 
yi  111,1  —  of  oar  city  and  our  Nation.  We 
w«r*  eo  b«»T  at  heme  that  we  could  not  be 
boChcrad  with  the  reat  of  the  world — which 
■wnMd  oU.  and  lasy.  and  backward,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  kxAed  at  it  t 

nam  tUaaa  have  changed. 

W*  "t"'  raiae  a  temperature  over  crime  and 
eoiBTuptkm  and  mlamanageir^eui  of  public 
kffalra.  as  w«  abould.  but  all  the  while  we  feel 
that  Thatt  toauM  hare  become  secondary. 
Ooctal  Mcurlty.  public  bousing,  development 
of  natural  raaourcaa — all  theee  have  bad  to 
taka  a  back  aaat.  ^Ika  get  burned  up  over 
tana  w-'hI  high  prleaa  and  controla.  but  even 
thaa*  proMama  are  caused  by.  and  are  rub- 
ordlnat*  to.  the  over-all   needs  ol   national 


-Why  thia  desperate   sense   of   urgency?" 

paopia  aak. 
Why  eael  w«  be  left  alone  to  mind  our 


I  tacn 


It  la  bacau—  our  way  of  life  U  under  attack 
troat  a  ei«v«r,  powerful,  and  mercUcaa  (oe. 
who  would  ■Cflp  i»  of  all  that  we  value  and 
chvtah  and  than  reduce  ua  to  hopeleea  sUv- 
ary  OrtUaiaa  he  ia  able  to  hide  the  prea*\ire« 
that  ha  aaarta  agatnat  ua.  Slgna  of  tbe  world- 
pattam  of  maafcad  aggraaalon  appear  In 
OtlMn  have  been  revealed  by  the  ap- 
ptabaaMMa  mad  conviction  of  Amaricaivs 
wiling  m  OocnaiuxUat  agenu  In  thia  coun- 
tify.  At  tba  Bwaiant.  by  a  davkma  maneuver 
that  caiHlis  tha  frae  world  flat-footad.  Moa- 
eom  ■aam  to  have  acquired  aaother  pawn  in 
oll-rteh  Iraa.  It  sMttara  UtUa  that  Iranian 
laa^rs  van  tarmnaad.  or  bought,  or  fooled 
tato  taklag  o«ar  tha  Brttlah  oU  concaaalona 
wbaa  ttay  hava  aalShar  tha  •spartanca  nor 
ttoa  akUl  to  oparata  thaa  ■ueeeaafttUy.  Tha 
kaaa  kaaa  poahad  out.  Ia  tha  raauit* 
b^  vaettuaa  tha  Suaalana  wUI  acquire  eontrol. 
alaa  atoogaa  to  giva  an  appearance 
at  iMITIaiarT     Bat  the  nat  raault  will  be  a 


w^akeninjf  of  the  free  world  and  the  »tren;;th- 
enin«  of  Russia.  Let  thia  be  *  sober  lea«. >n  fo 
us  m  the  craftiness  of  an  enemy  by  whom  w 
cannot  afford  to  be  outsmarted  many  m>  r- 
times.  We  or  the  Brlt^.'^h  rould  havr  rheric- 
mated  the  BusaUna  either  by  eitend'.ni!:  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  imptjveruhed  people  f 
Iran  or  by  tncreaaln?  the  oil  rovaines  pa.d  '■ 
the  Iranian  Government  in  exchange  '.  r  •^.^■ 
privilege  of  develnpinit  the  pe'r' ileum  nelrl< 
We  did  neither,  whi>  the  Communi-srs  plav-fl 
upon  the  priverty  and  li-.e  pride  f  -r.e  I'l- 
niana  to  brmi?  about  a  refsult  'h-i'  v.::  ^t::~/: 
(p-eat  benefits  n.it  to  the  Iranians  hu"  • 
Moscow 

Similar  cnndirions  exist  In  other  countries 
where  we  must  step  m  with  a  bold  and  con- 
structive pr^nfram  that  will  help  the  ;:>*•  ^p>-; 
to  rai,*e  their  st.indard  n{  livina;  be'  t»  •!-.>■ 
Bed  ronspirators  In  the  Kremlm  'a<e  .•,••: 
by  intrlifue 

The  struffsjle  between  demrx-rarv  and  -''m- 
muni-sm.  half  open  and  half  htdde:..  is  a 
world  Issue  dwarfing  aal  others  It  goes  on 
24  hours  around  the  world,  and  It  dr#s  r. -* 
stop  because  of  hoUdayn  or  becau.?e  f  ru:. 
It  will  be  loni?  and  unrelen'intv  And  when 
It  ts  won  there  wlU  be  no  .iihalcir.s?  •"  t  hands 
with  those  responsible  for  the  aii/res.s.-  :. 
against  humanity 

The  decision  may  nr  t  be  reached  n  '.".<• 
field  of  battle  Unlike  manv  cuiflirV't  ■  :'  t.o^ 
past,  the  present  struggle  is  r;«  t  primarilv  i 
military  one.  It  is  also  beir.j;  f-juglr  ■*:•.-. 
poliltlcai.  economic,  phvcholo^ical  ir.d  *•.<•:. 
religious  weap<jns  It  is  no'  marXed  " 
frontiers  because  It  also  seethes  thr.'ign  •:.'■ 
underground. 

Because  communism  Is  so  ijjjT?s«ive  and  is 
committed  to  the  «oal  of  world  revolution 
the  grave  issue  of  this  strusgle  is  no*  t.p  ' 
victory  or  defeat  but  if  survivjl.  1:  is  v.s  •'.^•- 
mental  and  final  a.s  :h.r 

We  must  arm  ourselves  nut  ,r. r  wi*^  planes. 
tanks,  ships,  and  i^uns.  but  with  *r..-.wlerti?e 
and  faith  in  our  cau.se  as  c':ntr;us*ed  with  the 
kind  of  an  existence  that  cumniun.5m  would 
force  up<:m  us. 

By  "democratic"  and  In  the  larger  n'fii.- 
Ing  of  that  word  we  emphasize  .iie  "r  ni  r^ 
of  the  following  elements 

1  The  rli^ht  of  each  per.snn  to  participate 
In   decisions   of   tmp«")rtance   'c   him 

2.  The  right  of  the  people  it  stated  Inter- 
vals to  apn»"ove  or  reject  those  who  have  been 
chiisen  to  govern  them. 
3    Majority  rule. 

4.  Equality  of  treatment,  especia.'v  in  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  weal*:-,  r  •■  ;■. ra- 
tion without  discrimination  bee  4u.-«'  :  ri-e. 
creed,   sex,  nr  income  <it  parer.'.s 

5  Respect  for  tne  freed  m,s  and  the  rui.'s 
of  minorities 

In  the  United  ST..>'ea  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In  decisions  is  n  t  cnfted  to  govern- 
ment. It  also  expresses  U.^elf  m  collective 
bari?alnlng.  and  i.o  the  priv.lek(e  f  forming 
orgaruzation.t  in  a  viiriety  f  diS'-ren'  fie'.d.s 
It  IS  based  up<xi  respect  f.r  the  iiidividual 
pers<inallty. 

The  vote  of  a  miUb-inaire  n.un'.s  .i.s  ■  :>■  :■: 
the  ballot  b-JX.  exactly  the  same  r.  <  iv.  r- 
and  no  less- -than  the  vote  of  the  -v,.  r--- 
person.  In  our  country  there  is  ireed  n\  r 
discussion  concerning  i.wues  and  L-a:id;d,i'e-^. 
Pres*  and  radio  give  full  piibllcitv  t^  i..  -r- 
flclal  acts,  making  certain  that  tho«e  ;:;  ffl<-e 
•hall  be  accountable  at  all  times  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  an  Informed  public. 

Democracy  u  more  than  a  system  f  «  >v- 
ernment.  It  means  equality  >f  opportuoity 
Although  It  ts  not  perfect,  we  are  w  rk.::.; 
toward  that  goal  and  we  can  show  ateadv 
progress  Communist  propaganda  mak--* 
much  of  the  fact  that  s<ime  >f  our  fell  a 
dtlaana  do  not  enjoy  full  equality  becau.i.- 
of  their  race,  religion,  or  economic  statu* 
They  conveniently  pay  no  attention  to  the 
raally  aoUd  achievements  to  be  r>iund  in  ur 
public  scbcKW  system,  our  courts,  ai.d  ur 
high  average  standard  uf  lumg. 


e  are  other  1 
rreate  a  qlll 


Tl.ev  rail  to  m^Alnti  that  you  and  I  have 

rpr',iio  rik?h'»  •»  l^(ii  the  Government  c-.nnot 

VI    :a'e,    ar.d    the^«Tl'^<l'Jde    the    freedons   of 

llklon  which  protect  the 

tate 
ciors  that  must  be  pres- 
aje  in  which  demc-cracy 


sperTh    pres.s 
l:.d;v.d!ial    ^r 

er,* 

W  . :  .     sT "   ■  W  , 

F'.rst  .,«  .ur  hikt^  standard  of  general  edu- 
ra'i  :i  ihn'h  h^li  •^ir  people  to  be  self- 
s?  ■-r:..o^  B'ltj  ^U  alone  would  not  be 
er.  uijri  When  iwj  ricall  that  our  Deciara- 
ti  'O  'f  Indeper.c^ie  ?mphaslzed  the  dignltv 
f  man  it  cymes' td  ui  that  this  was  Inspired 
hv  'r.e  teaching's! of  tfe  Christian  and  Jewish 
rei^i  ns  .So  wfe  ►lU  Jt  enc<")urage  the  spir- 
itual r  irces  whiih^ap'ak  up  for  the  .sacred- 
nes."^  ,f  rhe  indivjdaai  as  a  foundation  for  the 
br  -iifT.TOod  )f  fiwi.  Slowly  but  surely  this 
i.s  ,- o,-. :.,»,'  the  s^ila -d  of  honesty  in  those 
wli  :  ,-.  :d  publK^  iflc  f  and  Is  educating  the 
voter'?  to  a  seri.^  (J  ?  -eater  responsibility, 

Ar.  improving]  digr  fe  of  local  self-govem- 
n>  , •  .-  i..S'i  :iede#ai  jT  m  order  to  make  de- 
nser,i.v  ■*  ,rK      Itfls  fiere  that  we  first  learn 


t:.e     ,P'...s-  :.,s 

can  be  -rifd  M"t;!->i 

much  harm  ^r.  r^ 

\r;d»TsM!'di:ig 

n:,i.<f>    !.:)    the    (I 
^>•*':■,f■^■^h.p      {   he 
e-.to,  di.s'r.bu"  :o  1 
■i* 't-", j'hen   demrn 


^p<ilisibnity       Experiments 

a.  small  scale  without  too 

CTisnt  of  failure.    A  closer 

Ini    the  various  people  who 

;e  I    States,    a    widespread 

ss   and  farms    and  a  more 

►f  '  irealth.  all  these  help  to 

tac  7 


We  like  our  -aiijoilife  because  It  zlves  us 
"io  many  oppcr'far^tli  s  to  fiml  fulfillment  by 
our  '-wn  effor's  aj^d  nor  at  the  expen.se  of 
our  neighbors  M  he  same  time  we  the 
pe.  pie,  have  e;i:ri^  r  »om  In  which  to  better 
our  polincrtl  ^<jc^.  ind  economic  relanon- 
sii .rs  us  mer.  .i»n|hg  men  and  nor  as  fearful 
.SI,--! 'e.-'s    of    a    'uCc^pc  verf  ul   governmen' 

Ommunism,  o^  tt  e  other  hand,  makes  the 
s".i*e  sole  own*-  Cf  ill  means  cf  production, 
Oi-'ributii.n.  aR<f  ser-^jce.  It  defends  violence 
A3  ,1  nieans  '-,(  gettirja  and  keeping  .such  con- 
'destroy  religlon.9,  their 
'  c 'Hsolationf  It  substi- 
r)d.  It  justifies  cruelty 
the  great  lie  as  means 
is    why    It    can    never    t>€ 


tr-'ls    and    seek.s    to 
teachings    and  thei 
tutes  the  sta'e  for 
and  terror  a.s  well 
to    an    end.      That 
trusted. 

Its  goal  Is  W'irld 
by  the  defeat  and 
Stares 

Conini'ioi.srr.  W' 
t ;  :  ,.^  I  dein<  crac 
f,i...  Where  econi 
a  few  'Ahile  hold 
of  the  many  whe 
superiority  have 
tunitv.  there  comr 
Where  th-se  who 


'V'-ilutl on,  to  be  climaxed 
islavemeiu  3f  the  United 


Id   use   the   very  Injtitu- 
brlng  ab<out    :ur  down- 
freed   m  has  benefited 
g   back  the  advancement 
snobbish  ideas  of  racial 
osed  the  do«irs  to  cppor- 
unism  finds  a  fer'iile  held, 
eedily  take  '.TOin  'ir  mis- 
govern a   backward  people,   even   though   cf 
ttie  same  race  and    lation.  there  communism 
pretends  to  be  the  champion  of  the  under- 
privileged.    .\nd  tht  tragic  part  of  It  is  that 
the   millions  who     lelp  comm.ur.lsm   t..   take 
i!'.er  'AMke  'ip  to  tleir  filly  too  late.     Secret 
p..li.-f     dir:.,itojrshi]  I.    a    bloated    government 
agency    tliat    fattei  is    on    the    labors    cf    the 
peiiple,   the  sowing  <iif  dissension  and  .suspi- 
ci    n.    'he    planned  jcontrol   of    mens    minds, 
tht'se   are   the  soui  Jtrulta  of   the  CommunLst 
uced  to  the  status  of   a 
service  of  a  cruel  master, 
catlc  way  and  the  Com- 
■ems  little  hope  of  com- 
icracy.    the    individual    is 
y    his   Greater   with    cer- 
hts  "    To  commuulsm,  .it 
to   be   used    f^ir   a   4»ici.il 
s  to  an  end  In  which  he 
e  worst  he  is  a  !»Uve  in  .i 
a   laboratory   creature   to 
ith.  a  puppet  movuiji  only 
t   him. 

ho  turned  to  communism 
it  was  the  god  that  failed. 
Ivi.sionment  they   have  b<- 
.tutl-Communlsts. 


h.ir-  est      Man  is  r< 
dumo  animal  In  th^ 

Between  the  der 
niuiii-st  way  there 
pr   rni.se       To    der 
sacred.    '  eidowed 
t.iin  unalienable  r| 
b'-st     he    Is   A   twiv 
t'jeo'i'.e,  the  me| 
h.us   IV  <  ,»uy       At 
gu-ar.  .10    machinfl 
be  i-xperimentcd 
a-s    'he    strings  dl 
There  are  men| 
rmlv  to  find  tha? 
and   in  their  dla 
o  ;r,e    'rr.paj -loui 
Wh,  ' 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Becauae  they  foond  that  tha  gulf 

the  rich  and  the  poor  waa  greater  In  Bed 
Russia  than  tn  the  denKxracles.  The  work- 
ers and  the  farmer*  were  living  to  dire 
porerty.  while  the  leaden  of  the  aovlet  state 
lived  tn  luxury.  And  the  lack  at  freedom 
waa  like  a  lozig-dniwn-out  method  of  auf- 
focatlon.  Purge  trtala,  hanlahinent  at  dla- 
aenters  to  the  Ley  piiaon  of  Siberia,  atnaalna- 
tion  cf  poUticaJ  cppooenta,  theae  ara  tha 
rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Instead  of  honesty,  the  wholesale  lie. 

Instead  of  charity,  moral  bankruptcy. 

Ail  human  valtiea  onsbed  under  tha 
KteamroUer  state. 

This  Is  the  system  that  t>  out  to  get  -js. 

The  military  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
etrazgle  have  concerned  Congress  for  many 
years. 

But  hoTf  shall  we  relnrt;?orate  our  practice 
of  democracy.  carrTlng  it  Into  every  hl.gh- 
way  and  byway,  increasing  opportunities  for 
all  people,  respecting  one  anothers  religion. 
encoursErfn*  greater  character  In  the  con- 
du^t  if  public  aflairs — these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  developments  needed  to  strengthen  and 
unify  the  firee  world. 

I:  Is  for  us  to  create  by  our  actions. 

How  far  and  by  what  meana  shall  we  en- 
deavor to  exploit  the  tensions  and  the  con- 
f.icts  within  the  Communist  sphere  of  in- 
Cuenre?  How  shall  we  convince  the  Ruastan 
people  that  cur  quarrel  is  not  with  them  but 
vnth  the  Cianmtinlst  Imperialism  that  en- 
slaves them  and  would  do  the  same  to  us? 
How  much  money  should  we  or  can  we  spend 
on  di!fense  and  internaiionai  commltnwnta 
without  endangering  the  soundness  of  cur 
own  economy? 

A  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  both 
communism  and  democracy  will  assist  you 
and  me  to  make  the  right  decistons  for  the 
protection  and  the  jMOtneas  of  our  way  of 

Ufa. 


Tbe  Maa  WIm  Bas  Woa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLaaKkBia 
Di  THE  HOC3I  OF  RKPRrSBNTATIVia 

Monday,  May  2S.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker.  38 
years  a^o  I  chanced  to  see  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Man  Who  Has  Won."  by  L.  I* 
Abbott.  I  memorised  this  poem  and 
have  recited  it  on  many  occasions,  be- 
cause I  think  tt  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful I  have  ever  read.  I  think  It  Is  es- 
pecially applicable  at  this  time  when  w« 
are  approaching  Memorial  Day.  when 
we  remember  the  virtues  of  and  pay 
homage  to  the  departed.  The  poem  to 
which  I  have  reference  follows: 
TBS  Mam  Wbo  Has  Won 
I  wanted  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  man  who 

haa  suffered  and  seen  and  kiXTsn. 
Who  has  measured  his  pace  on  the  battle  Un« 

and  given  and  taken  the  blowa. 
Who  haa   never  whined   when   the  acheoM 

went  wrong  nor  scoffed  at  th«  falling 

plan — 
But  taken  his  doae  with  a  heart  of  trust  and 

the  faith  of  a  gentleman: 
Wbo  has  parried  and  struck  and  aoo^t  and 

given   and  aeaited  with  a  thouaand 

spears — 
Can  lift  hla  head  to  the  stars  of  heaven  and 

uu't  ashamed  of  his  tears. 


>t  to  graap  tha  haad  of  the 
haa  been  thromgh  tt  all  and  aai 

Who  has  walked  with  the  nl^t  of  an 

dread  and  stuck  to  the  world-mAchlae. 
Who  has  beaten  his  breast  to  the  winds  of 

dawn  and  thirsted  azul  starved  and 

fe» 
The  sting  and  bite  of  tbe  Utter  blasts  tlMt 

the  mouths  of  the  foul  have  dealt; 
Wbo  waa  tempted  and  fell,  and  roae  again. 

and  has  gone  on  tru«y  and  true. 
With  God  supreme  tn  his  manly  heart  and 

his  courage  burning  anew. 

I'd  give  my  all — be  it  little  or  great — to  walk 

by  hia  side  today. 
To  stand  up  tha%  with  the  man  wbo  haa 

known  the  bite  of  the  burning  fray, 
Who  has  gritted  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 

ftst.  and  gone  on  doing  his  best 
Because  cf  the  love  lor  his  fellow  man  and 

the  faith  In  bis  manly  breast 
I  wotild  lore  to  walk  with  him,  hand  in  hand, 

together  Joomey  along. 
Par  the  man  who  bas  fought  and  stmggled 

and  won  ta  the  man  wbo  can  make 

men  strong. 

— L.  L.  Abbott. 


jam 


Mr. 


HcMriiiff  WiBiaM  H. 
Rta^atrkk,  E^Uir  af  tfw  New  Orlean 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HtSEXl 

or  LonaBAirs 
IN  THX  HOCSX  OP  RXPR£SXNTATTV1ES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  Mr.  Speakff.  durii« 
my  recent  visit  to  New  Orleans  I  had  tbe 
privilege  of  attending  a  testimonial  din- 
ner honoring  William  H.  Pitzpatrick, 
editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States,  who 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  priae  for  edi- 
torial writing.  The  testimonial  dinner 
was  sponsored  by  the  International 
House,  the  Intemati<»3al  Trade  Mart, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  aiKl  Greater 
New  Orleans.  The  banquet  was  attended 
by  New  Orleans  leading  civic  and  busi- 
ness leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
press  from  many  sections  of  the  Nation. 

They  all  joined  in  paying  a  Just  and 
merited  tribute  to  Mr.  Ktzpatrki. 
Upcm  the  oocaskxi  of  the  announcement 
of  his  reeosnltion  by  the  PuIitKT  com- 
mittee, my  distinguished  colleague  fnHn 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  and  myself  todK 
occasion  to  direct  attention  to  Bffr.  Fits- 
Patrick's  achievem^it  to  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

What  this  man  stands  for  and  the 
Meals  in  which  he  believes  are  betto* 
expressed  by  himself.  In  accepting  the 
honors  which  had  come  to  him  he  replied 
In  a  manner  well  in  keeping  with  the 
principleB  of  government  for  whidi  he 
fights.  I  was  so  imivesaed  with  his  ad- 
dress, which  I  was  i»ivileged  to  hear, 
that  I  have  asked  permission  to  bring  tt 
to  ycMir  attentifxi  today. 

This  is  no  weak,  drooling,  mushy  reply, 
bot  a  forceful,  direct,  and  masterful 
presentation  of  what  is  going  on 
about  us. 


I  take  the  prtvOege  of 
Pttipatrlck's  addreas  to  yon: 

Tt  ts  with  both  prMe  and  deep  hualUty 
that  I  accept  thia  memento  In  reaaeinteaaca 
of  the  great  honor  jou  have  paid  om  in  your 
preseiKe  bare  tonight.  I  aooef>t  tt  huathty 
knowing  that  I  have  been  mtr^j  an  Instra- 
ment  for  making  known  a  point  of  view. 
I  need  ncH  tell  you  that  I  am  ooooptetely 
In  aoocsd  with  this  point  at  view — that  w* 
refuse  to  endanger  our  Constltutton  and 
B&i  of  Rights  by  bBrrted  and  unstudied  ac- 
ceptance of  treatlas  no  matter  how  well  la- 
tentloned  thetr  coooeption,  no  matter  how 
narcotic  their  labd.  where  such  traaties 
threaten  our  constltutknal  rights. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  the  OedarstlGa 
cf  Independence  I  "Prudence,  Indeed.  wlU 
dictate  that  goTemmants  long  estahtltfiad 
should  not  be  changed  for  U^t  or  tnniiftit 
causes." 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  hmft.  except,  and  re- 
strict htstortc  rights  elmpty  to  Oie«t  upon 
a  common  ground  of  agreement  wtth  other 
nations  whcee  peoples  do  not  understand  nor 
v&!ue  the  freedom  of  which  ne  ara  the  h»- 
herttors. 

That  the  traportanee  of  thia  point  of  view 
has  been  reoogjilaed  by  the  PoUtaer  advisory 
board  Is  of  course  (toeply  gratlfytng  to  ma. 
Tet  In  a  much  larger  sense,  I  share  your  prlda 
In  this  sward.  That  tt  came  to  Hew  Orleans 
and  to  a  native  Ifew  Orleanlan  ts  a  thing  at 
compelling  pride  to  me. 

Just  as  tbe  nomination  yesterday  of  Tu- 
!ane's  Pa-al  Broaman.  to  the  military  court 
of  appeala.  Just  m  the  etoetian  of  a  naxtw 
son.  Oeorge  Dinwiddle,  to  the  prealdancy  of 
the  public  aervlee.  JvmX  as  the  great  vletory 
won  by  John  Wtadon  and  Saul  Stona  la  the 
Supreme  Court  tn  the  fair  trade  caae  ara 
matters  of  cooapelling  pride  to  roe. 

New  Orlesms  haa  been  my  dty  •!!  »J  life- 
It  is  my  mother's  city,  and  it  was  my  father's 
city  before  me.  I  know  that  aome  of  you. 
like  Judge  Harold  Molse,  here  toolght  were 
my  father's  intimate  and  devoted  trlendk. 
Some  of  you  fought  with  htm  In  the  political 
battles  of  30  years  or  more  ago.  and  aome  of 
you  served  with  htm  tn  the  eonatltutional 
convention  of  1921.  1  btapiak  for  my 
father's  son  the  advice  and  support  and  tha 
frtendshtp  so  many  of  you  gave  to  him 

I  do  not  think  that  many  here  tonlfh* 
know  the  full  msasure  of  the  graMt  Mb* 
owned  the  Amsrlean  Bar  Aasodatlan  for  tta 
eoQtinuBd  oppasttk»  to  thia  new  oooccpt  of 
govemmoit  by  treaty.  Thore  ara  man 
them  wbo  deserve  awards  like  the  Pullt 
prlae  far  more  than  I. 

They  know  the  value  erf  our  Constitution. 
Tiiey  know  It  was  wrttten  by  men  vrtse  la 
the  ways  of  government.  Men  who  had 
taken  froxn  this  country's  law  Uie  best  It 
oOered.  and  from  that  Its  vary  best,  so  that 
when  It  was  faahtaoad  they  had  created,  in 
the  words  of  WUilam  Gladstone: 

"The  most  wonderful  work  evo-  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  Ivaln  and  purpose 
of  man." 

It  that  a  thing  to  be  dtsesrded  llghtlyt  I 
think  not.  Yet  there  ts  some  sentiment 
dedicated  to  the  theot/  that  the  United 
States  CoQstltotlan  is  an  outmoded  docu- 
ment, more  approfwiate  to  the  Bmithaontan 
Institute  than  to  tbe  HaOa  at  Congresa.  Wa 
would  be  better  oO.  this  sentiment  holda. 
were  we  to  be  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  In- 
tellectuals m  a  hurry  to  do  for  us  the  things 
they  think  need  the  doing  of.  This  can 
lead  only  to  dletatcwshlp,  complete  and  ir- 
revocable, no  matter  how  benevolent  tu 
beginnings. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Federalist  papan  fbr 
proof  that  the  treaty  power  was  never  meant 
as  a  vehicle  for  domestic  legislation  or  for 
an  assault,  however  unlntentlanal,  upon  t2ie 


mr' 
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Bill  of  Rltht*  M»d.*>.n  HamiltnTi.  w^d  J  ly 
wwr*  brlUiJtnl  *tuOer.t«  i>{  ^i  v*rnm«r.t. 
B&mi:ton  w»«  mo«i  tpeciftc  c  Uie  tr?*ty 
poww     H«  lAid 

-Tfe«  po-wer  -f  maklnj  tr»«ti^  relates 
B«Uhrr  to  th#  *»ecut!.'n  ..?  <>u!»;*tmR  U«*. 
cor  to  li»e  enaction  uf  new  one* 

It  WM  tnccnoelT«ble  to  the?ie  men  that  t^e 
treaty  power  would  ever  be  used  to  attack 
our  freedocM  and  liberties.  Had  it  ocurred 
to  them,  you  may  t»  sure  a  prohihri«.n 
would  h*v«  b««n  placed  in  the  Bl'.'.  >{  Ric'nts 
before  It  waa  anchored  In  the  Constuu'if  n 
163  yean  afo.  I  am  ?lad  to  say  that  Repre- 
aentatiT*  HtosT.  who  la  here  tonight,  haa 
announced  Uiai  aa  tcoa  a«  the  American  Bar 
Aa»ociat»oo  hai  dralted  »uch  *  prohibition  in 
the  proper  form,  be  will  introduce  it  in  the 
CoQCrcaa. 

Our  Republic,  ftourtfthtng  under  o'lr  Con- 
stttatkm.  Is  th*  fi«*t«at  form  of  govern- 
0Mnt  TT>*"^'"**  haa  yet  devised  to  promote 
tndlvUhial  Ub«ny  under  Uw.  We  can  aay. 
vttli  Lincoln: 

■'lloct  foT«Tun«nta  haTe  been  based, 
pr^cttcaUy.  on  the  denUl  of  the  equal  rights 
of  mas:  oura  bac&n  by  alBrmlng  thoae  rights. 

"Wa  made  the  experiment  and  the  fruit 
la  before  us.    Look  at  It.  thlnX  of  It  " 

We  can  add.  I  tUlnk.  cherlah  It  and  ffuard 
tt  ««U;  watch  OTer  tt  and  hold  It  dear  If 
«•  lose  tt.  we.  and  our  chlldrent  children, 
may  never  aee  Ita  like  agaxr. 


biWOrinI 


Wa  Dm  Umt  Tkn  WWat 
%mi  Imvart  Peace 
u^WMIcEAJt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


DC  TBM  HOU81  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2i.  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idabo.  Mr  Speaker, 
last  'Diundmy  we  voted  to  send  2.000.000 
lone  ton*  of  wheat  to  India  because  we 
were  told  mlllloiM  of  Hindiis  were  facing 
•tarratloD.  and  that  is  possibly  true. 

But  Btnee  we  were  children  we  have 
beard  about  tlie  wealth  of  the  Inxiies. 
the  riches  of  the  Orient  and  the  Middle 
Bast  Azid  that  was  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  These  comprise  the  richest 
lands  <m  earth — rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. mangauQese.  uranium,  cobalt, 
Iron,  tungsten,  and  commercial  dia- 
monds. India  is  slao  tlie  principal 
source  of  our  Jute,  used  so  largely  by 
farmers  in  their  grain  bags. 

Tnm  time  immemorial  silver  has  been 
the  coin  ot  the  Orient  and  India  They 
are  tied  to  sUver  money  by  custom  and 
tradition.  They  do  not  like  paper  money 
and  no  not  trust  tt.  They,  like  us.  do 
trust  told  coin,  but  their  wages  are  so 
low  and  their  standard  of  living  so 
■uagcr.  that  gokl  cannot  be  minted  into 
coins  oaall  enough  to  be  the  measure 
of  value  of  their  labor 

■ow  Kraor*  has  szrLorrxB  asu 

Time  and  again  the  gold  nations  of  Eu- 
rope— Oennaxxy.  England,  and  Holland. 
In  eolhislon  with  their  international 
bankers— have  suddenly  lowered  the 
price  (tf  silver  to  the  extent  that  the  sav- 
ings of  these  people  have  been  wiped 
out  in  a  day.  much  as  were  many  in  our 
owo  count;/  m  IJ12.  v.uch  pan^c.  ixKi- 


der.'aily.  was  l.-tr-! -Iv  hn  i':h'.  .lixjut  by  i 
r.iid  upon  ll-.p  ^!'v!>r  civ'rn'^y  in  the 
Ear^t  <io  'h.^t  thf*-r  r..i';'~in'^  cTild  not  buy 
our  wheat  and  m^ii^ufac  ::■•'(!  v)!'-ciucts. 
The  poverty  of  In:ii  i  ha.  b.  t-n  very 
Lirsely  added  to  by  th-  :n;-.-.:n.in  manip- 
ulation of  Ind:a  s  s.lv  r  currency. 

Manifestly,  the  wh'^at  we  vot^d  to  '^end 
to  Ind;a  will  arrive  too  la'e  to  help  t;>'m 
much,  as  their  o-xn  cr'.p  *ill  be  har- 
vfst*^  in  Auau.^t,  and  we  have  not  yet 
evfn  bfk,'un  to  f^t  out  the  vessels  which 
must  tr\n«:port  ihe  whe.i:  If  the  wheat 
were  to  be  .s<  nt  at  all.  it  should  have 
been  sent  la.'t  November 

a£.*L  *VD  LA.sri.Nc.  Hir.p 

The  real  and  la.<tinir  help  we  could  ::ive 
to  India,  and  all  the  ocher  countries  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Near  Ea.st.  would  be 
to  stabilize  their  currency,  and  mc^d-'nt- 
ally  our  own.  by  .settint;  up  a  sound,  re- 
deemable currency,  through  the  use  of 
gold,  with  the  additional  u.se  of  silver. 
based  upon  its  proper  ratio  of  value 

Our  own  mcnry  ha.s  been  criminally 
manipulated  durin?  the  past  IT  yeai", 
during  which  time  we  have  been  pilla-ied 
of  63  percent  of  all  f!.Ked-dollar-valu^^ 
securities,  including  savings.  p?n.->ion-. 
and  life  insurance.  Is  it  any  wonder  th>^ 
people  in  India  have  famines  wh-^n  tht- 
above  factors  are  added  to  the  fact  th.it 
much  of  the  and  lands  of  India  are  in- 
capable of  supporting  life  with  the  pr'"-- 
ent  fanning  facilities  preventing  any  im- 
provement? Their  mon*'y  has  be  n 
manipulated  by  .soulless  sn.bbers  for  the 
past  77  years,  and  the  same  exploiters 
have  now  turned  their  attention  to  the 
wrecking  of  our  own  economy,  due  to  the 
use  of  piled-up  debts  as  a  basis  of  value. 
rather  than  upon  the  use  of  sound  h.ard 
laoney. 


rr  ■- '  ■'."  2  mrr.'.hs  n 
and  1'K.im  '\:'.[  be 
months. 

At  a  t;m"  v,  \on  i 
ing.  de..piie  .i.:  i 
contrary,  it  is  u 
completely  umusti 
menl  to  be  .^pen 
money  without  so 
look  at  the  reaso 
Ing  of  a  firreat  portu 
power  to  tax  is  th 
has  destroyed  ere; 
We  have  not  yet 
history. 


Tax  Bite  Goes  Deeper  All  the  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  RE1.IARK.S 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  RENDER 

OF  (,ih:  ) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.SENT.XTIVE.S 

Thursdaii.  May  2i.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr  .Speaker  the  nr-'V 
of  spending-taxinti-electini!  Koes  (in  u:; - 
abated  in  Washinijton  In  the  n.\m»  f 
defense,  crimes  are  committed  a-ainst 
the  taxpayers  of  America  Huue  new 
ofHces  maintained  by  sucn  a-:encies  .ti 
the  OfHce  of  Price  Stabili/.;it.on  are  be- 
ing set  up  all  over  the  land  in  expen-ivt- 
office  buildings  They  are  .sta.^Ted  oy 
worthy  Democrats  for  the  mo.st  part. 
with  an  occasional  Republican  tx-.iu 
slipped  in  to  put  on  a  show  of  notip.ir- 
tisanahip  strongly  reminiscent  of  itie 
nonpartisan  foreign  policy  ?idt>hinv 
once  paraded  by  the  Dem.s  as  a  show  of 
principle  above  politics  In  every  iiea. 
Federal  spending  proceeds  as  if  expe!..>e 
were  no  object. 

Net  result  of  the  new  and  s-'rowin:: 
spending  program  is  reflected  in  the  pro- 
posal to  put  a  straight  increa.so  of  IJ'j 
percent  in  taxes  across  the  board  on  .ill 
American  income.s.  on  this  biiis  cur 
wage    earners,    now    workuiii    approxi- 


ir  Uncle  Fam'<!  bonri 

iv.,rlcin-;   closer   to  3 

,n.:  cns's  arp  mount- 
to  m  foe  iery  to  the 
:erly  incredible  and 
lable  fr,r  our  Govprn- 
in,'  mor?  and  more 
,uch  as  a  sood  .second 
tfhind  the  .spend- 
in  of  this  outlay.  The 
power  to  destroy.     It 

empires  m  the  past. 

epealed  any  law  ol 


Memirial  Day 


p;XTENPIO?l  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEOR(tE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  oaLAHoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTAXn'ES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr     SCHWABE      Mr.     Speaker,    the 


fri.;  )-.vin_'  poem  by 
Memorial  Da 
be  read  with 
at   thii  time 


Mfmoi 


W.Uiam  E,  Brooks  on 
Memorial  Day  is  o;ie  that  I  thmk  should 
be  read  with  a  greit  deal  of  satisfaction 


AL  DAT 


I  r.tviri  ,:i  rry  in  th^  nit;ht  from  3.  far-flung 

h  ..St,  J 

Fr  .IT'.    I   hrist   that   sleeps   throuct    the   years 

'he  last  Ion?  kleep. 
By  the  Meuse,  by  the'Marne.  in  the  Argonne'3 

shattered    w  Kid, 
la    a    thousand    rosf-thronged    churchy.ird3 

through    our   lar.d. 
Sleeps!    IDo  thfv  sle*)''    I  Icrio-*-  I  heard  their 

cry,  J 

Shrilling    alor.^    the    night    like    a    trunipet 

blast :  J 

"We  died."  they  rr»d.  'fsr   a  dre.im      H.we 

you    forgot  ■'    I 
We  dreamed  of  a  wtrkl  reb'.Tn  whence  wnrs 

had  fled  j 

WAfTf  tW'ifd*  wpre  Br'>ken  in  pieces  and  ^^ur.s 

Wliere  thf>  ;•■  ■  r  m.»r.  dxelt  in  quiet,  the  rich 

In  [V  ir.>.        I 
.Aiid    rjiildre;;    ulaved    in    the   ?'reets.    jryous 

,ir,d    rr.-' 


In  ',.*■.»'   :,.imf 


it.t    t|  . 


d  *leep  cntctit  m  a  t.isS 
guns  rolls  over  u.s.   Iron 


We  thought  w>'  rci^r 

well  d'  r:e; 
But  the  rumble  ofl  i 

upon  iron 
Sounds  from  the  Drse  where  are  r.i-hloned 

guna   anew. 

■  Nf*  fleets  spring  \,p  In  new  .5ei3,  and  uf.der 
the  wave 

Stealthily     new     taTTS     swarm,     with     em- 
boweled  de.ii  li 

Fre&h  cries  of  ha'i    r-.r.z  out   U;ud  fr.  m  the 
demagr>7Ues    thriat. 

While  greed  rr.ichai    'Ut  afresh  to  grasp  new 
lands. 

Hiv-  ■*>•  Uir-<!  m  v!vi;  ■     I-'   >ur  dream  denied? 

Y    •,;   :no::    ■*  r.  •  liv«  iirs   tne  earth   we  b^usiht 
•A,  i'i!   .  ur    w<jp. 

WUi  ye   -rand  ully 
u  a  r  -i 

Or  •*::.   V-  .-:  e.   *  h( 

To  illence  the  deimu'ivktue  s  v.,ace.  t  )  ru-h  V.\e 

fo<ils 
Who  plav  w.h  boHd-stained  t.iys  that  crowd 

:-.>:•■*■  kT  .vt-s' 
Wf   M.i    *•:•  i.i.i  in   .he  night,  will  ye  liear  and 

hcfU  '  • 


by  while  they  sliape  new 

,(»  are  ,str')!.>;    1 1  tuirii;  our 
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kUrtnhj 


rlafffdl  la 
Graiaates 


V4  ■  de;»d  Will  we  hear?    WUl 


em      iee;i^ 

—  U'..'.ui-n    E     Brooks. 


EXTENSION  OP  RK&iARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AMXJLK&AS 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKMTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2i,  1951 

,  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day evening  of  last  week.  May  25,  1951. 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  W.  P.  Nob- 
fell,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and 
fine  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  Dumas  High  School.  Dumas. 
Ark. 

He  accepted  the  invitation  for  this 
occa&lon  several  months  ago  and  to  ful- 
fill a  commitment  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  Washington  Thursday 
afternoon  by  plane.  It  was  necessary 
that  he  leave  before  the  final  comple- 
tion and  vote  on  the  bill  providing  aid  to 
India. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  read  the  excel- 
lent address  he  gave  to  these  graduates. 
As  its  full  meaning  is  s/j  appropriate  to 
the  realities  and  conditions  of  today.  I 
commend  it  to  your  attention.  I  am 
sure  many  of  our  colleagues  will  find  it 
most  interesting.  His  address  follows: 
•  Professor  Gill,  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  parents, 
relatives,  and  friends.  I  am  glad  to  be  back 
In  Dumas.  I  know  that  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  my  very  high  regard  for  your  town 
and  you  people.  You  have  always  most  gcn- 
erou^'y  and  effectively  responded  to  my  calls, 
Ycu  honor  me  today  by  Inviting  me  to  de- 
liver the  commencement  address  to  this  fine 
class,  to  attend  the  other  activities  of  the 
day.  and  to  sluu'e  with  you  the  Jcy  and 
pleasure  of  this  great  occasion. 

I  realize  that  any  commencement  speaker 
Is  in  effect  only  another  means  of  delaying 
the  moment  when  each  of  you  will  receive 
your  diploma.  My  purpose,  tben,  is  not  to 
delay  that  moment  too  long. 

The  assignment  to  make  a  commencement 
speech  this  year  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  tised 
to  be  possible  for  speakers  on  such  occasions 
to  outline  a  sure  formula  for  success  and 
happiness,  and  to  predict  a  peaceful  and 
promising  future.  And  they  could  and  did 
give  the  graduate  some  words  of  praise  and 
wcrds  of  warning  as  tliey  went  out  Into  the 
world. 

Today  the  business  of  going  out  Into  the 
world  Is  somewhat  different,  for  It  Is  a  world 
made  up  of  seas  and  islands  and  covmtrles 
whrse  names  have  only  recently  come  to  have 
a  very  spcc.al  meaning  for  us.  A  few  years 
agro  names  such  as  Leyte.  Iwo  Jlma.  Nor- 
mandy. Korea,  were  for  most  o*  us  only  re- 
naote  dots  on  a  Tery  large  map.  Today  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  what  those  names  mean 
to  many  of  you.  and  that  some  of  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  go  to  other  parts  of  a  world 
wh.ch  has  become  In  a  way  very  small,  and 
very  strange,  and  very  troubled.  I  pray  God 
that  yours  will  be  missions  of  peace  and 
productivity,  rather  than  asalgmnenta  of 
war  and  destruction. 

It  has  fcieen  the  ctwtom.  also,  to  remind 
graduates  of  the  sacrifices  theu'  parents  have 
made  to  give  them  an  education.  And  it 
is  evident  that,  in  the  payment  of  taxes, 
every  meml>er  of  this  community  has  helped 
in  building  this  school  and  in  furnishing 
you  with  a  fine  stail  of  teachers.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  much  greater  sacriflcea.     Tour  plans 


for  the  future  an  at  the  mercy  at  each  day's 
headltnea.  It  must  often  aeem  to  you  that 
one  erlste  after  another  haa  been  building 
up  Jtist  to  get  ready  for  the  day  when  you 
came  along. 

Another  subject  which  has  usually  ap- 
peared in  commencement  addresses  Is  that 
of  your  anoestors — the  men  and  women  who 
loved  freedom  and  had  a  chance  to  realize 
their  dreams  of  a  good  life  by  making  a  long 
voyage  to  America.  Bome  of  them  came 
early  enough  to  find  a  strange  and  unde- 
veloped land.  They  iutcked  their  own  way 
through  formidable  forests  wiilch  lield  al- 
ways the  sinister  threat  of  an  arrow,  or  toma- 
hawk, or  bear,  or  moiuitaln  Hod;  or  they 
lived,  and  many  of  them  died  ycting.  In  dls- 
ease-rldden  swamps,  without  the  knowlet^ 
we  liave  today  of  metbods  to  combat  malaria 
and  yellow  fever  by  destroying  the  dread  dis- 
ease at  its  source.  We  do  not  always  remem- 
ber that  the  threat  of  an  epMemlc.  before 
which  medicine  of  that  day  was  powerless, 
was  a  roU  and  omnipresent  hazard,  more  to 
t>e  feared  than  any  other  the  pioneers  en- 
countered. Indeed.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  as  I  liave  read  bow  old  colonial 
communities  were  devastated  by  disease,  Uuit 
this  was  as  great  a  threat  for  them  as  the 
threat  of  tlie  atomic  attack  is  for  us.  The 
time  at  wiilch  it  would  strike  was  Just  as 
tmpredlctable.  It  was  Just  as  ruthicasly 
deadly  tn  taking  its  toll,  and  they  were  Just 
as  helpless  in  combating  tt  as  w<  sometimes 
feel  In  the  knowledge  that  a  bconb  may  be 
beaded  our  way. 

Tou  are  going  out  into  a  worid  which  holds 
today  a  collection  of  new  and  formidable 
threats  your  ancestors  could  not  have 
dreamed.  Yours  is  a  generation  that  has 
known  only  a  series  of  arise*  Tou  were 
bom  during  the  greatest  depression  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Dtirtng  most  of 
your  school  life  yotir  cotintry  has  been  en- 
gaged either  in  waging  a  global  war  or  in 
trying  to  find  the  way  to  win  the  peace. 
It  was  not  an  easy  Job  to  win  the  war,  and 
It  has  been  an  even  more  exacting  Job  to 
try  to  win  the  peace. 

Those  of  us  who  are  your  elders  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  thst  the  world  into  which 
we  welcome  you  today  is  not  the  peaceful 
world  we  had  lioped  it  would  be  for  you. 
It  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  the  kind  of 
world  we  were  told  we  would  find  when  w© 
grew  up.  Things  have  happened  pretty  fast 
and  we  have  sometimes  been  t>ewtldered. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what  has  hap- 
pened and  why  it  has  happened.  It  wotild 
be  so  much  essler  to  tell  ycu,  as  sometimes 
advertisements  do,  that  your  lives  will  be 
full  and  fine  tf  you  wear  the  right  clothes 
or  usfc  the  right  shampoo  or  read  the  rigat 
book.  It  would  be  so  much  easier  to  {gOTni.se 
you,  as  commencement  speakers  tised  to  do, 
that  if  ycu  practice  thrift  and  virtue  you 
will  live  long  and  welL  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  tell  you  thiat  we  have  worked  and  planned 
and  dreamed  through  the  years  largely  be- 
cause of  you.  and  because  we  wanted  the 
world  you  found  to  be  a  better  one — yes;  an 
easier  one — than  we  have  known.  Perhaps 
that  has  been  part  of  our  trouble.  We  have 
often  hoped  that  we  could  find  an  easy  solu- 
tion, and  we  have  frequently  given  way  to 
doubt  and  despair  as  we  have  watched  the 
advance  of  science  along  the  way,  whlcb 
promised  easier  llTlng,  but  which  suddenly 
seemed  to  contain  the  threat  of  extincUoa 
of  all  mankind. 

At  tbe  same  time  we  ask  you  to  under- 
stand with  us  that  these  are  times  which 
challenge  our  democratic  faith  in  &U  ita 
might  and  majesty.  Recently,  I  am  totd. 
the  editors  at  the  Associated  Press  were  asked 
to  hst  wiiat  they  considered  to  be  the  10 
greatest  news  stories  at  tbe  past  100  years. 
Ctoi  tbe  Ust  were  sodi  events  aa  Amazlea's 
expansion  westward,  tlw  War  Between  the 
States,  the  Pranco-Bosslan  War.  the  estab- 
llahment   of   the   German  Empire.  Marconi 


and  the  opening  <tf  the  century  €t  sdcnoa. 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  and  atomic 
energy.  But  the  execntlve  editor  of  the 
Aasociated  Preas  then  dted  our  present-day 
evenu  as  pertiaps  the  grsatast  story  of  tbem 
all. 

In  tiiat  ageless  drama  which  is  the  history 
of  the  world  and  Its  people,  our  country  has 
been  called  upon  to  play  a  major  role.  How 
has  this  tiappened  to  us?  Why  has  a  peace- 
ful and  contented  America  been  called  upon 
to  take  so  large  a  share  erf  responslblUty  to 
a  battered  and  bewildered  family  of  nations? 
No  nation  in  history  has  been  moved  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  as  a  world  power  mar*  in- 
evitably tlian  has  ours.  But  we  ttave  dared 
to  believe  tn  tbe  power  of  ingenuity,  of  to- 
telllgenee.  and  of  Judgment,  based  upon  free- 
dom erf  thought  and  exptessiop  and  a  love 
of  Uvlng.  Let  us  not  forget  tbat  tt  Is  becaues 
we  have  dared  to  make  the  dreams  ot  an 
men  a  reality  that  we  have  become  a  world 
power  and  are  now  called  upon  to  bear  heavy 
burdens. 

I  have  said  that  you  young  men  and 
women  wbo  are  graduating  today  are  gains 
out  into  a  very  strange  world,  in  the  same 
way — and  at  about  the  same  time — that  your 
country,  too,  haa  graduated  and  luu  gone  out 
into  the  world.  And  this  is  so.  my  friends, 
liecause  tt  has  passed  tacb  test  along  the 
way — because  tt  has  made  each  grade  and 
has  passed  into  the  next.  It  Is  beeauas  we 
have  not  been  afraid  to  grow — and  to  be- 
lieve— and  to  undertake  dlficult  Jobs.  Dur- 
ing our  early  years  aa  a  country,  we  wera 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  grow  within 
borders  protected  by  two  oceans  and  try 
friendly  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south. 
In  tile  same  way  yon  wbo  are  graduating  to- 
day tiave  grown  up  in  the  relative  security 
at  good  homes  and  surroimded  by  friendly 
neightxjrs.  « 

For  the  moment,  at  least,  the  destinies  at 
mankind  seem  to  l>e  committed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Without  ambttioc  for  power, 
we  have  acdileved  such  powv  as  no  other  na- 
tion has  ever  known.  Pundamentally  peace- 
ful, we  liave  been  forced  to  become  the 
arsenal  of  tlie  Western  World.  Wc  have 
grown  tip.  and  we  have  graduated  toto  a 
world  tn  which  a  new  and  vtetous  form  at 
imperialism  is  threatening  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  evcryocie — for  by  pxim», 
distortion,  propaganda,  police  terror,  tbe 
Communists  are  determined  to  destroy  all 
of  the  influence  d  the  Western  World  In 
things  pertaining  to  the  mind  and  to  the 
spirit. 

We  cannot  sit  ttlll  and  wait  for  the  fever 
to  run  its  course,  and  we  are  begliming  to 
learn  that  If  western  dvlUaatlon  is  to  save 
lu  body  it  must  save  its  soul,  too.  We  must 
assess  our  strength  as  well  as  otir  weakneaa. 
and  we  must  understand  that  these  are  the 
times  when  strength  of  the  qairlt  is  at  least 
as  Important  as  military  might. 

I  suggest  to  you  today  that  we  can  pertiapa 
best  assess  tbeae  strengths  by  looking  closely 
at  the  points  wliicb  our  enemies,  the  Com- 
mimlMs,  are  mos^  anxiooi  to  attack.  They 
have  centered  their  ideological  attacka  upon 
our  wsy  of  life  on  those  behefs  and  mstltu- 
tloQs  which  are  the  greatest  sources  at  the 
kind  of  spiritual  strength  wblch  I  am  talking 
about.  Let  us  look  for  a  mroment  at  some 
of  the  majtar  points  of  attack  in  this  propa- 
ganda barrage — at  some  of  the  Ideas  wtiieh 
are  so  powerful  that  even  tlie  Iron  Curtain 
cannot  forever  keep  them  out  of  Russia 
itaatr. 

First  they  attach  the  idea  at  IndividQai 
freedom.  Man  cannot,  tbey  believe,  attain 
both  Ulierty  and  security.  He  must  make  a 
choice.  And  in  the  lands  where  misei?  and 
want  have  prevailed,  tbey  are  confident  that 
the  people  will  turn  to  leaders  who  promlaa 
them  everything— world  power,  rlehea.  se- 
curity—all at  the  price  at  personal  llbarty. 
It  foUows  that  they  most  reject  the  idea  of 
criueal  thinking  in  favor  of  living  under  the 
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crod  MJrf  ui^<ll»  di<-!*u-w»hip  known 
lhr**«t*»out  tft*  centurw*  of  ih«  w^irtil.  To 
tlM  bt^imat  CMBiBimMt  tlier^  1*  only  one 
MIA-  MIT  oooflltUnf  Me**  ar*  {al«e  «xwi  nau« 
te  f«clu<l«l  or  luppreMrd  TlieT  mu«t  ciin- 
Bldrr  *ii  cippc«tt»oo  tr»«scn«r>i*  Ttwy  must 
t,tf^  M  ^sirustful  CT  ineffK-ii^t  our  <onc*pt 
OS  xhf  ■M.TKl  rMtbU  c»f  nch  tndsv'.ciufci  to 
UiliUc  Jc*  hliMetf  *n<l— ti  he  fwl*  th»t  w»y 
about  it— to  f«prw«  hJ»  oppc«itw>ii  lo  tti* 
fOT^maaeni  or  »  poUt>c*;  partT  and  wt-ck 
sfainM  It.  That  kind  oi  1.-*«Joto  aeeros  to 
tiMF  Oocnaimuat  U  be  «t  range  and  trcubie- 
Bome  and  UKtMd  d&ocrrmja 

I  ihiiiX  tbMt  the  O-winiunutB  are  iinable 
to   uaderiKJUid  whT   their   claim   to   the   su- 
preme n«fat  erf  dictatorship  i«  both  ridiculoua 
and  tmpT)Mn*Tfr  to  men  of  oound  dfmocratic 
trwtltkjos.  who  InatiactlTeiy  refuse  to  accept 
Klrtt    Umpky    becauae    the-y    are    backe<l    by 
authontr    or     force      So     the     Coinmunista 
muM   acoff  at   the   t*ea   that   cenuine   truth 
yr,   be  fooBd  oniy  tn  the  Ire*  markel^ — the 
p'ace  of  Wieaa.     They  ir.usi  di»t..n  the  open 
ttiacuiBkoa    of    Iwum.    wbirb    ve    pr.ze.    into 
what  III  Ilia   like  conluaion.    and    tney   must 
•xi>k>lt  the  eupreyora  o<  diatruat  and  despair 
vheorvOT   lh«T   can   be   fc-und       They    must 
attack  tba  td*a  of  pn»ate  right*  and  jK-ivate 
proparty    ta    proframa    for    collectirJani    of 
agrlctilturc     and     Indtntrr.     which     cre«p« 
alowtr    dowoward    to     the    elimination     of 
prlTate  CDtcrprtte.  where   ali   citinena   even- 
tually bccoai*  merely  peaaania  or  siaves. 

Finally  they  must  attack  the  ideaa  of 
rvtlcl^'UB  faith.  This  conviction  ariaes  in 
part  trooi  ttetr  concept  that  political  fatih 
muat  mak*  a  total  claim  upon  each  mdi- 
TMtual.  Tb«7  cnit  aeck  to  substitute  ma- 
teriallnB  and  ■aculanam  for  the  special  rea- 
■oD  that  Cli*  Cbrtetian  way  of  life  poaes  the 
nnpniocdanted  cbaUen«;e  of  the  worth  of 
each  Uuirndtial  and  hla  rlicbt  to  wco^bip  hia 
Ood  as  b*  pliiaari  Hunter  Blakely.  preaident 
at  Quecna  CoUac*.  haa  pointed  to  the  role 
r^lfkn  baa  pUyad  tn  the  development  of  our 
moat  prccioua  political  beliefs  "Democracy 
te  daaply  rootad  m  ChrUtian  faith."  he  said. 
•"XlM  moat  dani^eroua  blind  spot  in  modern 
lUe  Is  the  lni|a— s  III  that  we  can  preserve 
tba  frutXa  of  (temocracy  wr.hcut  lu  roots. 
Tha  onocapCa  a(  democracy — treedom,  reapect 
tor  life,  tfaa  worth  of  the  individual,  a  senae 
ot  paraooal  rcsponalblltty — are  not  basic,  but 
an  dartvativa.  flowing  out  of  Chriatian 
bOTltaca." 

Tbaaa.  tlwa.  are  aome  of  the  spiritual 
ramparta  w*  must  gu&rd  with  special  diii- 
graea,  for  we  know  the  enemy  seeks  to  de- 
•Utyy  tJMm  as  a  oaajor  force  of  our  strength. 
Lat  ni  rvTltw  them  a«aln.  We  have  named 
tlM  Idaaa  at  Individual  freedom,  of  critical 
tlitakiim.  of  private  rtghu  and  private  prop- 
arty,  and  of  religious  faith  Tbece.  aa  you 
wtU  raeofnOe.  arc  some  erf  the  righu  which 
«•  uaaaure  and  which  are  In  themselves 
Hwctal  evldeiice  of  the  rlchneaa.  the  dlveralty. 
and  tba  cr«atlv*n«as  of  uur  way  of  life. 
Tou.  tba  mambcra  of  tbla  claas.  will  find 
tbam  now  in  the  world  Into  which  you  are 
goUag  And  because  you  are  reaourceful  and 
eraauva  and  kind,  you  will  help  in  finding 
tba  way  to  maka  tham  real  and  positive 
waapona  la  tha  battle  of  Ideas  tn  which  we 
Tou  will  know  that  a 
gnater  thAA  that  of  nazlsm  or  faa- 
or  CoBUBUniat  impsrtallam  now  U  mor%l 
fattgiw.  diatntafratton.  half  loyalty,  and 
tlaM  fattb.  Tou  will  understand  that  we 
an  pitcbad  againat  an  enemy  that  carea 
DotMog  About  aiorality  and  u  concerned 
only  vlUi  dIacUwivaaB.  But  you  will  know. 
too.  that  eonmunlcffi  aolvas  no  problama: 
rslbOT  It  aKantpUaa  tbam  It  la  organiwd 
tmttm.  It  imnklaa  no  baale  aacurtty.  bacauaa 
It  to  vltbovt  aplrttual  ecntant  or  eomfort. 
IW  iboKUUrm  ■MKbodi  may  aaam  grtmly 
bttt  w  know.  too.  that  It  eaanot 
oC  tbla  aukUNM  a«a.  W* 
nuafls — bat  «•  taa*«  not  axparl- 
Wa  art  told  by  aoma  ot  the 
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unhappy    victims    nf    c  mmu!'.l!^ni    ♦Jvi' 
could  not  fully  know  unless  we  wpr"  ! 
the  rl^hta  a  democracy  hoid>  aa  dear  a> 
ItaeU. 

.<s  I  have  tried  '  ■  sv;^c'"'',  •h<'  ^wcn-.-;  *.•- 
self  h?.s  rec.-<:ni/ed  ih:i:  •hf'if  (>!••«'•.■' 
Christian  lOea-s  are  so  p.;werri.i  'Jm'  •;.•■.• 
m-ost  be  bi'itted  ou'.  V.'«>  k :.(!•»•  •! 
jtinctivei;--  hs  th-*  purp- '.«^e  :::\('.  '■  ••:'  ''■  -• 
fdUh  or  a  i£Teat  peiple  Wp  stM-  m..:is  great- 
i.ess  a.".d  G-xl  s  z-xKlne^s  ;r.  'Mrh  mdlviri'i  il 
h:p — the  giXKl  a;id  'Uf  sei'  ire  Societ'.  :  r 
u«  Is  one  c  imp- »«-'"cl  if  ■. r.d'.v.cliials  who  a-e 
aj5.  IXT  a.<  P'  ■iib;e  {nei-dlv  and  creative  We 
d  .  not  rhit.K  'ha:  a::  individuals  should  be 
»  ike  We  see  ur  c  m.^^u:ll•.v  and  our  couii- 
trr  and  our  State  and  'lur  Nation  aa  a  huge 
i:  rchestra  in  which  rhe  r:..*r.T  musirians  have 
ciiSerent  parts  and  p.av  'r.f  Mr;  us  instru- 
ments and  in  which  harm  ■  v  r*'sull*  from 
a  CDHsci  -us.  comrr.  n  pu.-v  ^^^  We  believe 
That  each  individ':!tl  «h  uUI  ;.ie  nis  proper 
pride,  his  per^onMl  c<  :-..s<*iP:-'"e.  n..s  ruht  to 
develop  freely,  except  Aliere  ;'  n.-ty  Ik-  shown 
lo  ca'..se  injury  ^■':  ',;h*rs 

We   c-inr.-.t   aff.jrd    •         ■. fr!  ■•:<   our  faults. 
or  Jail  to  recoKr.i/t'  'hat  »e  hive  not  always 
achieved   our   dreani'?       But   neither   can*we 
allow    f  urse'.ves   1 1   becfime   too  defensive   In 
our   attitudes      We   cann   i   allow   the   awful 
might     if   dt  imic   power  to  crush  us  under- 
neath  the  we  iht   of  an   Illusion   that   force 
alone  is  enough  to  preserve  or  to  destroy  ua. 
We  m'ist  remember    t.j"    that  the  scientific 
skill    which    pf  ducpd     tht>    be  mb    has    also 
helped    ^o   dlsc>:ver    h^  w 
how    10    prevent    pain    a;'.d 
mature  death,   ar.d   h   w   -i 
teliigence  in  countiess  *ays 
mankind 

The  di.«tlnjj-:i^hed  jur:-* 
Wendell  Holmes  s.^w  •t.p  '*  hole  picture  of 
man  s  needs  and  man  s  dpsir^-s.  He  saw  be- 
yond the  realit.es  f  '  -xl  and  clothes  and 
shelter  to  the  intan^ibie  realities.  "You 
may  philosophize  "  he  s.'. :d.  "about  the 
Ideas  which  burn  m  the  renter  of  our  hearts. 
Nevertheless  thev  are  there  They  are  cate- 
gorical impera'ives  They  h  "id  their  own 
against  hunger  and  th.rs-  They  scorn  to 
be  classed  aa  mere  Indiren  support  of  our 
bcxlily  needs  which  rarhi-r  they  defy,  and 
our  frlendR  a.nd  ecor.i  rr.isis  would  do  well 
to  take  accvjunt  '-f  them  if  "hey  nre  to  deal 
with  man  as  he  l.s  " 

We  have  often  all  wed  virselves  to  con- 
centrate on  the  strength  f  rr.i'erial  things. 
Frecjuer.tly  wp  h.i'.e  -•■(  n.pd  *:  1  e  ourse':'-'"- 
1.1  charts  and  krra;  hs  i-.d  r*ta:i-:tlcs.  wh:>  h 
by  their  very  apr^arance  <eem  to  assure  us 
That  thev  are  rltrht  that  •licy  are  facts,  and 
the  only  detiendaole  fact"  But  I  know  and 
you  know  that  thi.s  in  n  it  '^p  whrj)e  story. 
There  1.^  another  part  f  .*merica — a  part 
that  Is  deep  with  ti  our  ht:»r,6 

I  salute  you  j^raduateN  of  -he  cla's  of  1951. 
for  the  rapacit-;  you  have  shown  to  accept 
reaponalbiMty  t^i  undertike  and  complete  a 
Job  I  salute  yf  ti  f  r  'hf  ipir:*  v  i  S-.ave 
demonstrated  In  the^e  exer'"!^*-  Y  u  have 
few  'llustona  about  the  -A.jrld  v  ;'.i  .\rt'  m-ln^ 
Into,  but  neither  .ire  vlu  u:.:iulv  tntjhtened. 
Tours  la  a  rare  c  mbina'scii  "Ahich  f<i.->-"i  ■p 
to  the  reality  but  ri<s  ni.t  '  ver.  ■■  Ic  •  !:-■  p  -a-t 
of  dreams.  Tiie  world  wai'.ii:u  f  r  ;,  i  *:  ; 
call  up<.n  all  the  cjuraije  .r.l  the  s;  ir;'  i  -1 
all  the  imagination  yi-u  can  ni'i-tcr  B  :'  I 
know  that  you  are  developimj  th'we  same  ••:.- 
during  qualities  of  character  of  our  ancesi.rs. 
and  that  In  a  shcrt  while  v  5U  will  take  the 
leadership  In  directing  the  cour-e  of  our 
Nation  We  who  are  goln«  before  you  can 
bope  that  we  have  set  iRime  M<np<  Kts  a',  .'i 
win  help  yoxi  along  the  way.  have  ^'^il:^;i■- 
cned  a  crooked  patch  of  road  or  p«-r-.."<i  ■. 
Tlsta  which  you  otherwise  roi»(ht  n  '  have 
Men.  We  are  conscious  of  the  ftt*n  that  we 
cannot  lat  all  of  the  sl^npiats  you  will  need. 
and  tbat  tbara  will  be  detours  ahead  that  «  « 
cannot  rvan  anticipate  today. 

What  more  can  we  tell  you"»     Perhaps  in 
coDClualon   I   can   call   upon   tha   poet   aCrl 


.^.11  dburg  to  say  whijt  Is  In  our  hearts.     He 

\vr  :ie: 

"A  father  se'-^    i  soi\:n»Mrln^  m.aiih'jOd. 
What  shall  he  'ell  -4':''  -"'''' 
•;  ;:e  la  hard,   be  st«^:     he  a  r  x-k  ' 
Ad  this  might  sta^d  ^-m  f   r  the  storm;. 
A  :d  serve  hlra  for  h  imdrum  and  monoteiiy. 
.\..d  ifulde  him  amii  .  sudden  betrayals. 
And  tighten  him  fa    slack  moments. 
"Life  Is  a  soft  loam,  be  gentle:  so  easy." 
AvA  this  loo  r>  :    htt  -.rv"  him 
Brutes    have     !'t":ij  ti.'.'lPd     where     Uthes 

failed  I 

A  tough  will  counfj.     S  ■  d  e^  aesirc 
So  d<jo8  a  rich      '.•  f  mtlng 
Without  rich  WituiAig  nothlne  iirrnt^s 
Tell  him  to  be  aloift  often  and  vft  a-   h 

self. 
And  above  all  tell  l^nself  no  lies  about  h  m- 
self. 


nt  from  other  peop! 

nd  eas7  being  differ 

days  seeking  his  de- 

whPtP    he    U 


Tell  him  to  be  diffei 

If  It  comes  naturaliind  eas^  being  differ 
Let  him  have  lazy 
motives. 


■.d  S:..tk«'sp»-arp 
^,  P.i.^tt-...-    Jt  rf.T 
i    ::<■''    in;,!.;::  atl 
a    ■.<•    r.d    resen 


Let  him   seek    de«^ 

natural. 
Then  he  may    .mI^ 
And  the  Wright   iir^- 
Jesus  of   Nazaref  .^■^ 
Bringing    char.ees   a 

change 
Demanding    .id.u-tti.F'i-s 

there. 
But  rooted  always  Ir.  the  ^-r   i.ti  firm  p 
Which  la  iU  homej* 


■nt. 

per 

rn 


■'  in, 
ins, 
Ing 


a'.terat  .ons 
irth 


I  thank  you. 


Postal  Pay  Raise 

F.XTENSIofj 


OF  REM.\RKS 


HON.  GEOtGE  D.  O'BRIEN 


f.T  ^■iriJIGAN 


IN 


THE  HO'/SE  ^F  REI'RF.SENT 
A/o'ida4  ^Wav  28.  1951 


.\TI\  ES 


Mr      OBRIEN;    of     Micliu'an.       Mr 
Spt'aker.  undt-r  «ave  to  e.xtend  nr    ve- 
marlc.s  in  ih>-  REioRD.  I  include  ihf.  fol- 
lowing art;'"  (>  ftcfn  ihe  Detroii  Ne-A  >  for 
M  r.   JO    1951: 

(jNE    Tn"'->ANn   Iq^vr  Post.kl   Jobs — Di  troit 
I  V!'>N   .\inE  t'Trs  Low  Salaries 


Detrolls    p>'-t 
sandth  empl<  vec 
fl.sCHl  year  la.'^t  Ju 
the   National   .N 
^AFL(    revee..pi' 

James  H    Raden: 
branch,  said   civi 
a  turnover  o'   tn 
eral   employep 

"Where    i-s     th«* 
m.i.  !..'r   ■■whf:;  it 
1..'  J,    ••n. ;  .  :'.  '■••■■^   as 
(■    >•  -■  :    :.\i:.i    wai 
i.  ,  ,  »•  i.f'-i.  i:i  Con 
of    poKtal    wa^f» 
ha*,  p    srted 

EX| 

F  .:'  hpr 
f.  I'i.iua;  i-ivi'  'ti' 
can  be  e.Nj  <•<  -pd 

Hp-.:  '.p?'  V  )    1 

Vr.'.-    r'l  hr.'oi.'h 
\\    r    U    \ptpran 

■-.■-  hi.s  ■.nabllityl 
w:  le    a:.U    i  hild 
)::m  to  give  up  J' 
8:o;i , 

r>!ral."i.  who  sal 
fjoo    a    month. 
with  the  city  at 


re    h;is    l'i=t    Its    ;hou- 

e  tlif  bi'i::!.ning    >i  the 

the  DeT'V.t  br.i!  '  h  of 

I'll    of    Letter   C.  rriers 

'.rUay 

iior.  Jr  ,  pp'sldent   3f  the 

service  >>(B'  ivu<   aiiti'ipate 

:-.an  37   pcrceiii   ;      Fed- 

vear. 

pnnomy,"    i'.'-kpd     Rade- 

t.s  twice  as  much  t     irala 

ro^t.s  t.i  .r;uit  a  lueakter 

ijuTea.se       nioug.i    bills 

.>5  (3  ni'i'it h.s  I>ir  ii  create 

';'ht*r    H  lU.-i-    uur    Senate 


rOTS     CHA     ?« 


ji.dit 


;0 


m  'he  [X I? 


ft"d 

'*>e. 


l.s  Frederick  L  D<iraLs, 
)st  Kffl'.'e  carrier  anc  World 
rh.i  Mild  frictioii  a  home 
pro\'de  pp'^perly  ftir  his 
ks  alone  enough  t  >  force 
security  and  futu-e  pen- 
he  had  take-hom<  pay  of 
l|.>orted  hf  notalne'l  a  Job 
pay  increase  of  iO  t  euta  an 
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hr  ur.  a  more  lilDeral  pension,  and  leas  respon- 
sibUiiy  than  exists  In  the  delivery  of  mall. 

\Am  or  MAIL 

"Tl^.p  Government."  he  &ald.  "should  pro- 
vide ar.  attractive  w.ipe  for  pers^Dns  ihey 
want  to  t  bserve  the  Importance,  vnlue.  and 
sanctity  of  the  mails.  They  certainly  are 
n- 1  attracting  that  type  with  an  entrance 
wage  of  •;  31  an  hour,  nor  can  they  keep 
people  after  they  train  them  without  a  sys- 
tem of  up-eT.'iding  that  is  mere  appe:iz.hi:  " 

Rademacher  said  that  out  of  his  low  pay 
the  mall  carrier  must  keep  up  uniforms  and 
pay  for  his  own  bond  and  badge. 


r.iacArthur  and  His  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   THE  HOr-^E  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr    GORDON      Mr.    SfK'aker.   under 

uiianimou.^  con.senl  lo  extend  my  re- 
mark.-. I  include  in  the  Record  a  weU- 
wnlten  and  timely  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Ch.caco  >  orth  Side  news- 
paper on  the  MaCKrihur  controversy. 
The  editor  and  publisher.  Mr  Leo  A. 
Lcrner,  .sent  it  to  me  and  I  want  to  share 
h:-'^  viewpoints  with  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Recced. 
It  follows: 

XHcARTHCTi  AND  His  Friends 
A  ^tudy  of  the  transcript  of  tr.e  Joint 
SL-i-.iite  committee  questlonine  of  Gener.vl 
Mac.Vrthvir  reveals  the  rather  startling  pos.si- 
bi:i-v  that  General  Mac.A.rthur  s  beliefs  are 
re,i:.v  ci  iser  to  those  of  Mr  Truman  and  the 
adn.inistration  than  to  those  of  friends  and 
fc  (>=ters  on  the  other  side. 

One  Is  constrained  to  wonder  If  cert-^iin 
pe  p'.e  would  have  cheered  the  general  so 
1  :.^  and  loud  If  they  knew  what  he  stood 
f  r  and.  conversely,  there  is  some  cause  to 
wonder  If  5ome  who  stood  on  the  sidelines 
and  resented  the  whopping  MacArthur  dem- 
onsTa'ion  would  have  been  inclined  to  spew 
raspberries  in  his  direction  if  they  knew 
wiiat  he  was  going  to  say  later. 

The  surfft'^e  demonstration  was  a  pro-Mac- 
Arthur,  antiadmlnlstration  event,  and  the 
papers  have  played  it  at  that  level  be<-au-se 
the  papers  thrive  on  conflict,  agreement 
doesn't  make  headlines  or  sell  papers. 

Underneath  the  surface,  students  of  the 
script  can  find  that  Truman  and  Mac.^rthur 
are  much  closer  t<:«ether  on  military  ques- 
tions, and  political  and  moral  ones,  than 
either  of  them  are  with  the  elements  that 
made  the  most  noise  abiiut  the  controversy. 
True.  Mac.^rthur  Is  sore  at  Truman  for 
firing  him.  but  even  on  that  px-unt  he  agreed 
that  the  President  had  a  perfect  ri,iht  to 
d  )  it  True  also  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
diSference  of  opinion  between  MacArthur 
and  the  administration  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Korea  This  diflerence  of  opm- 
li.n.  however,  is  one  of  strategy,  and  not  of 
principles  Both  MacArthur  and  Truman 
want  to  nm  the  Korean  war.  both  want  to 
save  as  many  American  lives  as  possible, 
both  want  to  contain  communism  and  stop 
Its  imperialistic  spread  throughout  the 
world 

Even  the  strf.t^'gy  differences  between 
Truman  and  MacArthur  may  not  be  more 
than  a  matter  of  timing  In  the  long  run. 
Bince  It  may  be  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
may  do.  when  they  think  It  advisable,  what 
MacArthur  wanted  to  do  earlier.     The  gen- 
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eral  admitted  quite  frankly  In  his  testimony 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StJiff  were  working 
day  and  night  for  an  over-all  solution  to  the 
global  problem  and  that  he  Is  **not  familiar 
with  their  studies"  (United  8t.ates  News  and 
World  Report.  May  11.  1951.  p.  84). 

But  the  amazing  thing  Is  not  the  differ- 
ences, which  turn  on  strategy  and  timing  in 
a  limited  area,  but  the  similarities 

The  general  m.ade  it  clear,  first  of  all.  that 
he  is  no  isolationist  He  believes  m  a  global 
approach  to  world  problems  The  globahsts. 
who  come  under  constant  attack  m  our  m- 
suK.r  press,  would  have  to  include  General 
Mac.\rthur  Tliis  in  spite  of  the  tact  that 
aniielobalists  pretend  he  is  one  of  t.heir  he- 
roes at  least  as  long  as  it  helps  for  the  1952 
elections 

'T  believe  the  pr.~;biem  is  a  e-oba!  one." 
said  the  eeneral  ip  100.  United  St.ites  News, 
transcript.  I-»ay   11  i 

Next,  those  who  have  been  trylrie  to  pin 
the  whole  blame  for  ecms  Into  Korea  on 
Truman  are  not  happy  with  the  fact  that 
General  Mac.frthur  has  used  lyrical  words 
to  p-.iise  that  decision  I  quote  several  from 
the    tr.inacripi.    psge    86: 

I  Going    into    Korea' did    re- 

^vore  at  one  stroke  the  enormous  prestige  of 
The  United  States  *  •  •  it  gave  an 
enormous  uplift  throughout  thai  entire  sec- 
ti<:>n  of  the  world  *  *  *  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  I  hne  sr.id  that  led  you  to  be- 
lieve th.1t  I  waF  rntical  of  the  decision  to 
defend  Korea.  I  would  correct  It  im.medi- 
ately  " 

.\-'  for  abandDume  Korea,  the  pencral  Is 
very  much  atramst  that  Tlie  general  toid 
the  joint  committee  that  Lf  we  don't  £:■)  on 
in  K'lrea.  we  will  go  under  Our  withdrnwal 
fr-im  Korea,  he  siud.  "would  be  recarded  tn 
the  Communist  w:rld  as  the  greiifst  vic- 
tory of  modern  time,  and  invite  them  to 
ageres&ion  everywhe.-e  '    cp    129 1 

Nor  did  the  general  hesitate  to  step  out 
and  identify  himself  with  the  broader  aspects 
of  internationalism.  He  is  for  the  United 
Nations.  True,  he  is  dls-sppvimted  t'nat  it 
has  not  done  as  well  as  expected,  but  he  is 
really  for  a  bigger  and  better  United  Nations. 
He  said  at  the  hearinsr  ip.  llli:  "I  rep<>ai 
that  the  mission  and  the  concept  and  the 
hopes  which  underlie  the  United  Nations  is 
one  of  the  highest  and  noblest  co  icepts  the 
world  has  ever  had." 

The  "let's  keep  our  noses  out  of  otlier 
people's  business"  school  of  thinking,  which 
cheered  MacArthur  louder  than  any  other 
group,  will  find  no  comfort  in  the  general  s 
testimony.  He  is  for  protecting  Eurot>e  as 
well  as  malntammg  our  commitments  In 
Asia,  and  has  ciinfidence  that  America  should 
and  i--in  do  both.  He  also  app>ears  to  favor 
keep.ng  our  allies,  and  expre-ssed  himself  as 
believing  that  we  needed  more,  not  less,  help 
from  them 

The  "fieht  Russia  now"  school  also  grts 
short  shrift  from  MacArthur's  opinions.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  even  if 
Russia  gives  materiel  to  the  Chinese  we 
sh.ould  not  f.ttht  her.  MacArthur  wants  to 
avoid  the  war  with  Russia  as  much  as  Tru- 
man does 

.^nd  as  for  the  big  main  point,  how  he 
stands  on  whether  war  is  inevitable  I  will 
let  him  sf>eak  again  in  his  own  words: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  Inevitable. 
I  believe  that  the  great  masses  of  the  world, 
what  you  would  call  the  ordinary  men  of 
the  world,  are  invincibly  against  war.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  so  among  the  Ruf.slan  masses. 
Just  as  It  Is  amongst  our  own  people.  •  •  • 
War  •  •  •  now  Involves  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  whole  world.  The 
Integration  of  the  world  into  this  compressed 
community  now  which  exists  has  Involved 
everybody.     •      •     • 

"If  you  have  another  world  war  you  are 
going  to  get  such  destruction  and  destruc- 
tlveness.  I  think  It  was  a  philosopher  who 
said  that     •     •     •     under  such  conditions 


only  those  will  be  happy  that  ax«  dead" 
<pp.  110.  111). 

In  England  they  f»ll  the  people  who  ar« 
on  the  side  of  a  flgtire  In  a  public  con- 
troversy his  friends.  Now  the  question 
Is.  after  reading  the  transcript.  Is  Mac.Vrthur 
with  his  friends  or  closer  to  his  worthy 
opponents. 

Thus  unworthy  scribe,  having  read  through 
78  pages  of  small  print,  wonders.  Or  ia 
wondering  subversive? 


EradicatioB  of  Yellow  Feyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

or  sotrrH  CABOu?f* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  of 
Life  magazine  for  April  23.  1951.  con- 
tains a  most  interesting  story  coi.ceming 
the  contribution  of  James  Hanberry  in 
the  experimentation  and  eradication  of 
the  scourge  of  yellow  lever.  Mr.  Han- 
berry IS  an  honored  citizen  of  my  district, 
and  lives  In  Ora.ieeburg.  S.  C.  He  is  the 
last  surviving  member  of  that  heroic 
band  of  men  whose  voluntary  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  science  and  medi- 
cine has  resulted  in  a  great  blessmg  to 
ail  mankind. 

Recently,  in  appropriate  exercises, 
there  was  unveiled  in  the  Statehouse 
at  Columbia.  S  C,  a  plaque  in  honor  of 
Mr  HanL^rry  and  two  other  South  Car- 
olinians, who  composed  the  group  of  12 
in  Dr  Walter  Reeds  famous  experiment 
of  a  half  century  ago.  The  inscription 
on  the  plaque  reads  as  follows; 

In  appreciation  of  the  high  public  serv- 
ices they  rendered  their  fellow  man  and  tha 
credit  they  reflected  or  their  State  by  vol- 
untarily subjecting  themselves  to  the  expwrl- 
mentations  and  to  the  disabilities  they  con- 
tracted in  the  Interest  of  huraanliy  and 
science  during  the  yellow -fever  Investiga- 
tions in  Cuba  in  1900-1901.  which  resulted  In 
the  control  of  yellow  fever,  and  for  which 
they  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  State  ot 
South  Carolina  has  erected  this  tablet  to — 

Tech.  Sgt.  Levi  E.  Folk  .Newberry).  First 
Reglm.ent.  South  Carolina  Volunteers  (Med- 
ical Department),  January   23.   1901. 

Pvt.  James  L  Hanberry  (Denmark),  First 
Regiment.  South  Carolina  Volunteers  (Hos- 
pital Corps).  February  9.  1901. 

Pvt.  Charles  G.  Sonntag  ( Denmark  >,  First 
Regiment.  South  Carolina  Volunteers  (Hos- 
pital Corps),  February  iO,  1901. 

It  is  interesting  from  a  historical 
standpoint,  and  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride,  that  of  the  12  men  who  volun- 
teered in  the  experiment  that  easily 
could  have  cost  them  their  lives.  3  were 
from  South  Carolina. 

In  June  of  1900,  yellow  fever,  com- 
monly caUed  yellow  Jack,  was  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  diseases  tn  the  world.  It 
was  costing  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
of  persons  each  year.  At  least  two  out 
of  every  five  victims  died.  On  90  dif- 
ferent occasions,  this  disease  had  in- 
vaded our  own  country,  bringing  with  it 
death,  poverty,  and  grief.  S<Mne  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  United  States  had 
been  almost  swept  away  by  the  destruc- 
tive force  of  yellow  fever.    On  the  ialaiid 
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of  Cttba.  ttMonads  verp  dytnt-  The 
Army  had  expo-ienced  the  r»Tmc«s  of 
the  dtwMe.  aad  so  tt  vas  that  llAj.  Wal- 
ter  Reed.  sUU  a  jouztf  man  tn  the  Medi- 
cal Corp-  of  the  Army.  wa«  leat  to  Cuba 
M  liresldeiit  of  a  boa.-d  to  study  Infec- 
tious AjmrnmA,  with  special  emphasis  on 
yellov  fever.  HH  aadstants  were  Sur- 
geons Jaaea  CarroU.  Jesse  W.  Laaear. 
and  Aristldes  Agramonte. 

In  conductiB*  a  study.  Major  Reed  de- 
Teloped  the  theory  that  yellow  fever  was 
brought  about  from  the  bite  oi  a  mos- 
quita  Many  year*  before,  this  same 
theory  had  been  adranced,  but  success- 
ful proaecutlon  had  not  been  conducted. 
Reed  appesOed  to  Ocn.  Leonard  Wood, 
the  military  pwemor  of  Cuba,  for  per- 
mission to  conduct  experiments  on  non- 
tft^ifti^m*  penooa.  umI  be  requested  a  lib- 
eral sum  of  okooey  with  which  to  induce 
persons  to  ▼nhmteer  for  the  experiment. 
The  request  was  promptly  granted,  and 
the  call  went  out  for  volunteers.  To  the 
evertestlsf  fkxry  of  the  American  aol- 
dtn-.  It  Is  remembered,  and  should  be 
ittBcmbered  fcH*  all  time,  that  volunteers 
fram  the  United  States  Army  offered 
t^ift^iuM  wtth  the  utmost  fearlessness 
aad.  at  the  aame  t^ne.  refused  to  accept 
any  pay.  ttaoosh  a  liberal  reward  was 


It  was  dUBcoIt  to  seoire  mosquitoes 
whieh  had  Mtten  yellow-fever  victims 
and  had  lived  the  required  number  of 
days  neeesMxy  to  Infect  other  non- 
tamime  persons.  Thus,  a  patient  trlal- 
aod-error  method  was  devised,  but 
Dr.  Reed  never  faltered  for  a  moment 
m  his  firm  belief  that  the  secret  of  the 
dm  an  voold  be  found.  I^.  Carroll,  a 
m^rnVf  of  the  Commission,  allowed 
himself  to  be  bitten  by  a  mosquito  that 
U  days  before  had  filled  itself  with  the 
btaod  of  a  ydknr-fever  patient.  He  was 
the  first  to  actoally  experiment  with  the 
mowmlto  tn  Major  Reed's  plan.  Dr. 
lAKar  experimented  on  himself,  at  first 
wtthoot  success.  Later,  while  in  the 
yeOow-fever  ward,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bttten.  carefully  recorded  the  fact. 
eequircd  the  disease  in  its  most  hOTxible 
form,  and  died  a  martyr  to  science. 

A  camp  was  constructed,  known  as 
Camp  Laaear.  In  honor  of  the  dead  hero 
doctor.  Three  nurses,  nice  immune  per- 
sons, an  in  the  military  service.  Includ- 
Inf  two  doctors,  comprised  the  personnel 
of  this  eainp.  Mosquitoes  were  carefully 
tared  from  ecs*  and  kept  in  a  building 
•ereened  by  wire  netting.  When  one  of 
these  mosquitoes  was  needed  for  an  ex- 
periment, it  was  taken  to  the  yellow- 
fever  hospttal.  where  it  was  allowed  to 
Mte  a  yellow-fever  patient  and  later 
aDowd  to  bUe  one  of  the  men  at  Camp 


Minute  details  were  recorded  of  the 
reacttoas  of  these  brave  volunteers. 
Prior  to  betew  Wtten  they  had  submitted 
to  a  horrSble  experiment  of  sleeping  on 
sheets  aod  te  the  very  clothes  which  had 
been  worn  tagr  victims  of  the  fever.  By 
doiiw  this  they  had  established  to  the 
aattefaeOoa  of  Reed  that  the  disease  was 
ooC  oontraded  tn  this  manner. 

The  U  vQlaatecn  at  Camp  Laaear 
it.»»f^fj^  IQ  iijig  tdte  of  the  Baoaqulto 
that  had  prarkmHy  bitten  a  yeOov  fever 
Mo  fatality  oocured.  but  they  did 


develop  the  fever.  It  Is  hard  for  u.s  In 
this  day  and  time  to  Imagine  the  feelings 
and  reactions  of  this  small  ffroup,  on  a 
distant  Island,  far  from  friends  and 
home,  willingly  exposing  them.'sclves. 
with  no  guarantee  of  recovery,  and  with 
a  record  of  the  fatality  of  the  dusease 
before  them  for  their  grave  considera- 
tion. 

It  was  this  group  of  12  men.  3  of 
whom  were  from  South  Carolina,  and 
1  of  whom  survives  today  to  teil  the 
story,  which  proved  to  the  .satisfaction 
of  a  patient  Army  doctor  that  the  mos- 
quito was  the  carrier  of  the  disease  It 
was  one  of  the  most  epochal  events  in 
all  history.  The  willins;  suffer ina  of 
these  volunteers,  under  the  careful  sjuid- 
ance  of  Recti,  revealed  to  the  world 
that  the  dreaded  yellow  jack  could  b<? 
Conquered.  Prom  that  day  forward,  a 
war  was  waged  against  the  tiny  insect 
that  had  brought  death,  pestilence,  and 
destruction  to  towns,  communitie.s.  and 
even  countries.  When  the  mosqult<i  "xas 
destroyed,  the  disease  disappeared 

It  was  therefore,  altogether  fitting 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
by  ofDcial  act  in  February  1929,  conferred 
signal  honor  on  those  heroes  of  another 
day.  The  Congress  authorized  and  di- 
rected that  the  names  of  the  men  of 
Camp  Lasear  should  be  published  an- 
nually in  the  Army  Register  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  high  public  service  rendered 
and  disabilities  contracted  In  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  and  science.  The  con- 
gressional act  further  authorized  and 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  to 
strike  a  gold  medal  for  each  of  the  men 
then  living  and  posthumously  to  the 
representatives  of  those  who  were  dead. 

I  am  glad  that  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  seen  fit  to  recognize  three 
of  our  heroes  In  the  manner  recently 
adopted.  I  am  glad  that  the  Cont;re.ss 
years  ago  saw  fit  to  honor  them  m  the 
manner  then  deemed  most  appropriate. 
I  regret  that  it  is  not  within  the  m^ar.s 
of  man  to  adequately  express  the  thanks 
of  a  grateful  Nation  as  well  as  a  grateful 
world  for  what  they  did  in  those  hours 
so  full  of  drama  and  excitement.  To  the 
honored  dead,  and  to  Mr  Hanberry.  the 
lone  survivor  of  the  experiment,  we 
render  honor,  and  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
give  assurance  that  with  the  passing  of 
time  their  stature  will  enlarge,  and  their 
names  and  memories  will  be  recorded 
forever  high  In  the  annals  of  our  Nation. 


icr  Sterafc  of  Fuels  May  Prevent 
Wiater  Shortaf  es  of  Oils 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THI  BOUSZ  OP  REPRESENTAXrVLS 
Monday.  May  28.  1951  ' 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  trying  to  follow  developments  on 
the  petroleum  supply  and  demand  situ- 
ation as  It  may  affect  the  conditions 
which  will  exist  next  fall  and  winter. 

I  am  Inserting  a  letter  I  have  received 
from     Acting     Deputy     Administrator 


Frame    of  PAD. 
from  the  Journal 

York 

It  IS  certainly  a 
the  part  of  Secre 
mlnistrator  Lari 
meat  participatio 
buying  program. 

Tht'  over-all  in 
all  fuel  oils  in  t 
your    empha.sizes 
Fram^'  s  recomm 
si.imers  fill  their 
.sunim-r  season. 


id  two  news  an  icles 
)f  Commerce,  of  New 

Constructive  actic  n  on 
Chapman  anc  Ad- 
to  initiate  Go^  ern- 
In  the  summer  fuel- 


ease  In  demand ;  for 
first  quarter  of  this 
the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
datlon  that  all  con- 
i-n  storage  durln:  the 
ith  the  uncertainties 
r.uw  t  xi.sting.  suclJ  action  will  be  bt  th  a 
ci  nrribution  to  th«  general  effort  an  i  the 
b<  L  insurance  mailable  against  ndi- 
v.d'jal  hard.ships. 

1  l.e  letter  and  Jthe  news  articles  fol- 
low . 

UnAd  Statxs 
Dtpartmznt  uriTHi  iNraica, 
I'riR^Lj'M  Adminiswution  for  DrrtNsE 

Wasnmgtu^,  D.  C  ,  May   21,  1:  51. 

TON. 

ntativea. 

.   Reference  \b  m?  ie  to 
3).    1951,   to   Mr.    H    A. 
iie  current  estlma  es  as 
ply  and  demand  s  Itua- 
n    the    east    coas      for 
e  you  have  particularly 
tUlale.  dad  ruel  cil. 
Inistration  lur  Dcense 
n^  record  uf   the  sup- 
by  districts  thrc  ugh- 
Partlcular  atte  itlon 
and  residual  fue    oils 


H    N    .:"HN  W.  Hes 
/('  'I.':.-  ot  Rt-pre> 
Dr..\a  Ma   Keselt 

y'lr    Ipttpr   of    Apr 
5-te'*  irt.  concerning 
1 1  ttie  (K'lroleum  s 

tion.    particularly 
i.fxt  winter.    I  pres 
Hi  ::.iiicl  lierosene, 

T.'if  Petroleum  Ad: 
m.iu.'iUu.s  a  contln 
p:y-(;*;'rr.,>i;d    sltuatl 
•  n.-   ':.<:■  United  Stati 
1«  :'a:d  to  Ihf  film 


Atlantic  coast  are 
time  of  year  than 
c!u.';:.=;    the    past 
S!  ru.^   -A   1949      Ts 
v-':iT   i''U  '|uate  and 
i..t'  i;  i.tiice  of  the 
p'  -,si;  .e  I  continul 


In  the  principal  IndiLstrUU  .ireas  of  the  Cen- 
tral S'ltes  and   the  northern  Atlantic   sta- 
t   .i.-tl 
S'.L-.ks  of  kerosei  e  and  distillate  oi    the 
a  higher  level  fc;    this 
any  ccrrespondln^i  time 
years    except    fci     the 
3ker  capacity  woul  1  ap- 
lould  remain  s<j  th  ough 
immer,  which  will  make 
ig  building  up  of  I  iven- 


t^.Me.s 

I-.  IS  cli.ubted  thai  price  Increases  for  Middle 
E.I.-'  il.  it  they  should  (jccur,  wculd  ht  ve  an 
e  supply  situation.  The 
ch  U  Imported  is  £  Imost 
nder  long-term  cc  .tract 
y  by  the  producer.  The 
oil   imported    to   th«    New 


;t(:1'.  tT  e  ••STect  on 
M.uii:.'   Eiist  oil  w 
entirely  crude  oil 
rr    :ni ported  direi 
Lu.k    of    the   fuel 


L'u*;.  ii.d  area  i  rU:  nates  in  Venezuela  qi  from 
Venezuelan  crude  reflned  In  the  Nethe:  lands 
West  lndie.s 

Heavy  residual  '.ue\  oil  Is  In  tight  s  ipply. 
Current  inventor' £s  are  low.  and  tlie  supply 
prob;ibiy  will  coi  tlnue  tight  with  th^  im- 
p   rts   frv-m  the  C  irlbbeau   the   chief   .  ource 

surp:y.  I 

lions   !a   the 

shut -dowa 

lid  ati'  ersely 

and  hence 

m:snt  have  s<jme  mpact  on  our  owi.  sup- 
plies for  the  \tlan1  ic  seaboard. 

In  summary,  current  estlm.Ttes  of  ;upply 
a:;.l  demand  for  ka  ueene,  distillate,  ai  d  fuel 
vil  I  r  the  Atlantic  seaboard  duri:;;  this 
c  iniLK  year  indictee  that  the  requin  ments 
can  be  met,  alll|  »ugh  transportatu  :i  will 
p.-  naoiy  he  tighL  and  any  dislocati  ns  m 
t.:in.ip':rtatlon  miy  cau«e  local  shcrta;;es. 
Il  vn  uid  b«  a  greaaprotecilon  to  the  ul  ilmate 
consumer  if  the  cfesumers  would  be  i  ure  to 
fill  rheir  lwii  storage  during  the  simmer 
6e.i6<.jn  and  if  the  listrlbuiori  would  d3  Uke- 
wue  .<u  that  thei  would  be  the  m&.:imum 
quantity  uf  fuel  x:ally  available  at  tae  be- 
gmiung  of  the  be  ting  aeMoa. 
:3UicereJy  yfurs. 

A.  P.  PlAUS 

Actint  Deputy  Adminiati  lior. 
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[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  May  28.  1951) 

Stockpile  All  Fuels.  Chapman  Appeals 

Washington.  May  27, — Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  today  called 
upon  all  con.sumer8  to  build  their  own  fuel 
stockpiles  this  summer  to  avoid  shortages 
nerit  winter. 

Chapman  urged  Government  agencies  to 
take  the  'leadership  •  •  •  of  a  broad- 
gaped  s'-mmer  fuel-buying  campaign." 
■  Active  support."  he  added,  "will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  a.ssure  an  adequate  supply  for  all 
consumers  and  help  materially  to  make 
rationing  and  other  controls  in  the  fuels' 
industries  unnecessary." 

TO  alekt  regional  units 

Spokesman  for  the  general  administra- 
tion which  buys  most  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  civilian  fuel  needs  said  GSA  Ad- 
mini.=trator  Jess  Larson  soon  will  ask  the 
at'er.cys  regional  directors  to  fall  in  behind 
Chapman's  appeal. 

Larson  also  will  call  upon  civilian  agen- 
cle.'i  not  supplied  by  GSA  to  ail  up  on  fuel 
oil  this  summer. 

C^apman.  who  heads  defense  agencies  for 
oil  and  gas  and  coal,  said: 

"In  order  to  avoid  spot  shortages  of  oil. 
liquefied  petroleum  gas,  and  coal  next  win- 
ter when  transportation  facilities  may  be 
taxfd  by  heavy  defense  traflBc.  it  Is  definitely 
in  the  public  Interest  that  all  consumers 
build  their  own  stockpiles  during  the  sum- 
mer months." 

"I  am  calling  upon  all  Government  agen- 
cies on  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal 
level  to  give  their  voluntary  support  to  the 
summer  fuel-buying  program,"  he  said. 

AID    TO    PROGRAM    CITED 

"By  buying  now  their  mailmum  supply 
of  fuel  for  the  next  heating  season  Govern- 
ment agencies  can  give  direct  assistance  to 
this  vital  effort  and  by  their  leadership 
demonstrate  to  other  consumers  the 
tireency  of  ofT-season  fuel  buying  during 
this  emergency  period." 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
winter  there  were  spot  shortages  In  various 
arens  of  the  country  of  coal,  oil,  liquefied 
petrnleum  gas.  "These  shortages  were 
quick'y  alleviated  by  special  action  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  and 
the  Defense  Solid  Fuels  Administration  In 
their  assigned  fields,  but  we  want  to  be  pre- 
pared during  the  next  year  for  any  emerg- 
ency." he  said. 

FIRST   Quarter  Oil  Demand   Up   14   Percent 

Washi.ngton,  May  27. — Total  demand  for 
all  oil5  averaged  7.536.000  barrels  daily  in 
M.irch.  a  drop  of  almost  300.000  barrels  a  day 
from  the  February  rate,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
reported  over  the  week  end 

Compared  with  1950,  total  demand  for  all 
oils  was  lip  19.2  percent  in  January.  15,6  per- 
cent in  February,  and  7.9  percent  in  March, 
for  an  average  gain  of  14.1  percent  for  the 
quarter. 

RISE  IN  MOTOR  FUEL 

EKinie-tlc  demand  alone  in  March  averaged 
7,210. OX)  barrels  a  day,  compared  with  Feb- 
ruary s  daily  average  of  7.547,000  barrels.  The 
M.iich  rate  a  year  ago  was  6,712.000  barrels. 

D  ernes' tc  demand  for  motor  fuel  rose  to 
86  754  000  barrels  tn  March  from  72,717.0C0 
in  F;^-uary  and  the  previous  March's  total 
cf  78  7:9  ^ikl  barrels. 

D~mand  for  distillate  fuel  oil  dropped  to 
45  GOO. 000  barrels  in  March  from  50,000,000  in 
Fe:jru.^.ry  It  amounted  to  42,000,000  barrels 
li.st  Murch. 

HE.AVT    OIL   TP 

Demand  for  residual  fuel  oil  rose  53.500,000 
barrels  in  March  compared  with  51,100.000 
In  February  and  52,000,000  the  previous 
March. 


Total  stocks  of  refined  product*  amotinted 
to  315.287,000  barrels  on  March  31.,  a  drop  of 
400.000  barrels  during  the  month  and  of 
11.600,000  barrels  since  December  31,  1950. 
However,  they  were  13.200,000  barrels  higher 
than  on  March  31,  1950. 

Crude  runs  to  stills  averag*  6.469,000 
barrels  dally  in  March,  a  drop  of  93,000  barrels 
dally  from  the  record  rate  set  In  February. 
The  average  for  the  first  quarter  was  6.492,- 
000  barrels — a  gain  of  20.7  percent  over  a 
year  ago. 


Oklahoma  City  Man  GiTei  10  Reasons  for 
His  (^positioB  to  Wheat  for  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCH¥^ABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  busi- 
nessman in  Oklahoma  City.  Ir  which  he 
states  that  he  thinks  he  shares  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  majority  of  people  in 
Oklahoma  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  or 
gift  of  wheat  to  India.  This  Oklahoma 
City  man  gives  10  reasons  for  his  op- 
position to  wheat  for  India.  The  letter 
follows : 

Oklahoma  Cttt,  Okla..  May  23,  1951. 
Hon.  George  B.  Schwabe, 

United  States  RepTCsentative, 
House  Office  Bu'lding. 

Washington.  D    C: 

I  am  against  the  plan  to  give  2.000,000  tons 
of  wheat  to  India  or  to  sell  it  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  It  would  amount  at  least  to  a 
partial  gift.  I  am  against  the  plan  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  My  understanding  Is  that  India  did  not 
a-sk  for  a  contribution  but  for  the  privilege 
of  buying  the  wheat  on  terms;  that  the  Idea 
of  making  a  gift  originated  with  top  admin- 
istration officials. 

2.  If  the  purpose  of  the  administration  Is 
to  buy  friendship.  I  think  It  will  be  disap- 
pointed. We  have  learned  that  we  cannot 
buy  the  friendship  of  other  nations. 

3.  The  fiscal  condition  of  the  National 
Government  Is  reaching  a  dangerous  state. 
If  wastefulness  and  the  Irresponsible  man- 
asement  of  fiscal  policies  continue,  some  day 
we  win  run  Into  disaster.  The  national 
budget  should  be  balanced.  If  we  cannot 
do  It  m  time  of  great  prosperity  what  will 
happen  when  the  country  Is  not  so  pros- 
perous? 

4  It  Is  generally  known  that  some  of  the 
richest  men  In  the  world  live  in  India:  there 
are  many  rich  people  In  that  large  country, 
but  it  appears  that  famines  do  not  disturb 
them.  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  year  with- 
in the  last  25  during  which  50.000  or  more 
Indians  In  some  sections  of  the  country  have 
not  died  of  starvation.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  India  recently  gave  out  an  interview  which 
indicated  that  the  famine  was  not  of  serious 
proportions. 

5,  A  gift  of  2.000.000  tons  of  wheat  would 
be  m^erely  temporary  relief  for  a  small  part 
of  the  population.  We  had  better  devote 
our  energies  to  introducing  permanent  meas- 
ures to  correct  India's  national  economy. 
One  should  be  production  of  more  food  by 
Improved  farming  methods  and  another 
should  be  adoption  of  birth-control  meas- 
ures. 

6,  India's  representatives  to  the  U.  N.  or- 
ganization have  been  very  critical  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  weeks.    If  we  bad  any 


money  to  give  away,  which  w  hare  not.  It 
might  be  better  to  liM  it  to  repair  some  of 
the  damage  we  have  done  In  Korea. 

7.  We  do  not  know  yet  what  sort  of  a 
wheat  crop  we  are  going  to  have  this  year. 
It  might  be  a  50-f)ercent  crop  or  less,  I  am 
not  urging  this  point,  but  merely  suggesting 
It. 

8.  The  papers  report  that  there  Is  ample 
wheat  in  Pakistan  to  supply  India's  need. 
Why  not  let  India  get  her  wheat  there? 

9  But  If  we  are  determined  to  send  wheat 
to  India,  why  not  take  in  pay  certain  min- 
erals and  burlap  which  India  has  and  which 
we  need?  We  could  take  the  country's  ob- 
ligation for  the  wheat  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  paid  as  minerals  and 
burlap  are  delivered  to  our  ports. 

10.  The  World  Almanac  gives  the  cattle 
population  of  India  as  over  136,000,000. 
They  are  all  sacred  and  they  all  eat.  The 
philosophy  of  Hinduism  would  likely  re- 
quire that  food  go  to  sacred  cows  before  feed- 
ing Individuals.  If  we  send  wheat  to  India, 
my  guess  is  that  the  sacred  cows  will  eat 
part  of  it. 

I  think  I  share  the  sentiment  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  In  Oklahoma  on  the 
subject  about  which  I  have  written. 

I  want  each  Member  of  the  House  from 
Oklahoma  to  have  this  letter  and  I  am  fOTced 
to  conserve  time  by  sending  copies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

V.  V.  Hauis. 


GoTemmeBt  Acts  Make  Oil  Crisis  Wotm 
Than  Ever 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIV18 

Monday,  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  of  crisis  a  great  deal  is  being  said 
in  defense  of  our  economic  system,  our 
method  of  government,  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  We  all  readily  agree  tliat 
individual  enterprise  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  Government  interference, 
maximum  production,  and  local  self -gov- 
ernment at  tlie  city,  county  and  State 
level  are  foundation  stones  upon  which 
our  Nation's  economy  and  our  own  form 
of  government  are  laid.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  its  attempt  to  confiscate 
the  submerged  oil  lands  along  the  coasts 
of  Texas.  Louisiana,  and  California,  has 
disallowed  all  these  fundamental  con- 
cepts. By  its  actions  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  discouraging  oil  exploration 
and  production  at  a  time  when  expanded 
production  is  needed.  It  is  interiCring 
with  the  interests  of  the  States  and  it  is 
attempting  to  project  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  P«Dst  entitled 
"Government  Acts  Make  Oil  Crisis 
Worse  Than  Ever."  I  think  that  after 
reading  this  article  every  Member  of 
Conjjress  will  agree  that  it  admirably 
analyzes  the  disastrous  effects  resulting 
from  the  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  confiscate  the  submerged  oil 
lands  along  the  coasts  of  Texas.  Lou- 
isiana, and  California. 
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partsMot  at  %b»  InMrlar  ia  tnvbtg  Um 
lean  oil  Indaatry  to  step  up  pnxbictlon  by  a 
million  barrala  a  day.  Clowto  af  war  plus  new 
thrcau  to  kba  oii  aapply  in  tba  Mlddla  Sact 
haT*  sroQHtf  aaw  anztetlOT  laat  our  oU  supply 
provs  laatfaqoata  to  tiia  aipstndlnt  naad. 

At  tba  aaaa  ttaia  tba  Oovsnunant  has 
takaa.  or  thraatana  to  taka.  steps  vbleh  dla- 
cour^s  aav  asploraUoD  aad  drlllinc  and 
haf«  alraatfy  alivt  oC  Important  extetlng  oil 
protfactkat.  Oaa  daUrrcnt  to  tpcrsasad  oU 
protfueCtoo  te  ths  admlnlstratkin's  lnsts<»nf« 
on  rvtfudBf  tba  dcptotUn  aUowancs  now 
avaUabto  to  all  oompantas  In  fl«urlnc  tbelr 
tacaMs  iBooaaa.  Thto  daduetlon  raau  on  tba 
fact  tbat  oQ  drUUac  Is  a  costly  and  spsciUa- 
tlva  «DtaKprtBa.  aooMthlac  Ilka  oos  out  of 
algkt  vaUa  ttlDad  actually  strlkas  olL  Dn- 
lasB  tba  oil  Industry  Is  petmlttad  to  ba  com- 
panaatad  fiar  tba  aavaa  unprofltablc  drUUngs. 
which  fupfiaant  aa  Insvltable  depletion  of 

:icw  drlUlng  eanxtot 


la  tba 
ctf 


lof  aaotbar  Oovsmiaant  aetlOB.  this 

auppoasrlly  anztoxia  Intsrkir  De- 
drUllnc  aad  aspkiratlao 
oil  lands  alone  tba  coasta 
CUttamJa.  and  LouMana  have  been 
The  ttdelands  crisis  goes 
back  to  a  bad  decision  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  Ickas.  who  got  It  into  his 
bead  that  oU  coopanles  which  had  obtained 
laaaaa  on  siihmstgad  oU  lands  from  the  Stataa 
iMtw  gaatr  ^  "gimbMnC  something,  and 
that  the  curs  was  to  opaet  the  legal  theories 
of  a  century  and  a  half  by  declaring  that  the 
mibmsrvad  land  In  question  belonged  to  the 
It.  and  that  the  oU  com- 
Bepasaers.  Since  pri- 
vate rfwpMilas  would  mine  the  oU.  whereTer 

UtUe  aensa.  Why  a  Btata-lssaed  oU  company 
was  a  grabber,  while  a  federaUy  laaaed  ooan- 
P*«r  •■•  •■  •Itndatle  public  eerrant.  was 
Sir.  "**"  asem. 

Oufaiiuuafnt's  argument,  sa  presented 

Oowt,   rsetad.   as   Justice 

p«t  tt  in  his  diss  wit,  "on  dnbl- 

ritttiis  oC  pabUdBts  that 

Qt  tba  opsa  sea  batons,  in  a  pn>- 

to  tba  United  Stataa."    The 

by  the  theory   that 

of  aaboaarged  oU  lands 

la  tba  taterest  of  natlocal 


wovld  be  equally 

to  oU  laada  la  tba  tatorlar  or  to 

uranlom  depoalta.    Indeed 

r  ef  mm  eaaa  looks  so  Illogical  that  It 

to  asraa  wtth.  Oor.  Allan  ShlTen.  of 

to  grab  State- 

da  laada  nm  cauae  for 

at  an  who  are  oppoasd 

of    Oofeiuiuent    at 

Oourt's  latsat  deel- 

tb*  law  In  the  matter,  and 

has  refused  to  sign  a  bill 

repairad  the  daauige  by 

Cba  tt^mtod  lands  from  the 

It   back    to   tba   Stataa. 

have  been  ordered  to 

'Waral  Ooi 

to  set  up 

this    poa^ble.    Oinee 

on  mmpenlsa.  finding  tbem- 

of  a  riddle,  have  eeased 

ofl  ftrtda  alto- 

a  limited  aombar  ot  wella 

at   tba  latorlor   baa 

to    fo    on    guablng. 


tldalanda.  aad  *^**  ooo- 

onacdvable  uatU  Sena- 
latrodnced  a 


bill  which  would  permit  something  like  the 
pe  Tiiias  state  at  affairs  to  prerall  until  a 
final  adutlon  can  be  arrived  at.  The  lease 
royaltlee  would  be  Impounded  with  the  Fed- 
eral Ooremment  pending  the  outcome. 
The  oU  industry  and  the  States  eoncemnd 
appear  wllUng  to  accept  this  arrangement, 
with  some  amendments,  and  President  Tru- 
man is  touted  as  willing  to  sign  It.  In  view 
of  the  oatlonal  need  lor  an  uninterrupted 
oil  supply,  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  he  can  hold 
out. 


Hif  b  Honors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKIABOMA 

IN  THK  nous*  OF  RKPRESWrTATTVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

B£r.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  tribute  was  the 
contribution  of  Dr.  J.  Warren  Hastings, 
pastor  of  the  National  City  Christian 
Church,  of  V/aahington,  D.  C,  in  our 
church  bulletin  of  that  church  of  yester- 
day, and  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is 
worthy  of  repetition  here: 
Rich  Homobs 
(By  J.  Warren  Hastings) 

To  the  men  and  women  now  wearing  the 
uniform  Of  their  country,  and  to  those  who 
have  worn  that  uniform  in  the  past  I  pay 
a  word  of  tribute  on  this  Memorial  Sunday. 
Ood  bless  them.  Had  it  not  been  fur  those 
who  have  put  on  the  uniform  of  their  coun- 
try In  the  past  and  present  the  United  States 
of  America  would  long  since  have  passed  out 
at  the  picture.  They  loved  their  country. 
the  Ideals  for  which  It  stood,  and  have  been 
willing  to  back  up  that  love  with  their  lives. 
I  honor  them  today. 

If  one  really  loves  a  thing,  all  out.  he  Is 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  It.  Love  knows 
no  limit  and  holds  no  reservstloa.  It  de- 
mands compiete  loyalty. 

Some  men  never  find  complete  expression 
for  their  deepest  loyalties.  They  never  go 
all  out  for  anything  or  anybody.  They  live 
life  on  a  skeptical  basis  and  their  mont  com- 
mon attitude  Is  expressed  by  the  words, 
"maybe."  "pwhape."  "I  would  Uke  to  but— ." 
They  never  experience  the  exquisite  thrill  of 
really  giving  themsrtves  to  a  cause. 

Ideallatlcally  speaking,  the  men  and  wom- 
en In  uniform  are  giving  their  all  to  the  land 
they  love  and  whoee  principles  they  cherish. 
If  needs  be  they  are  ready  to  die  for  the  be- 
lief that  is  In  them.  We  salute  them,  honor 
them  and  pray  Ood  will  watch  over  each  one 
of  them  in  the  wondrous  power  of  His  love. 
We  give  to  them  our  highest  honor  on  this 
Memorial  Day. 


Law  Eaforceaent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

mn,  EDMUND  p.  RADWAN 

or  irrw  voax 
Df  THE  BOUaS  OF  RKPR£SKNTATIV^ 


Mr. 


Monday,  May  28.  19S1 
RADWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 


woik  of  the  Kefauver  Crime  Committee 
has  termjnated.  The  committee  has 
handed  In  its  final  report,  izKluding  nu- 


merous recommet  latlons  requiring  leg- 
islative action.  I  tglslaOve  action  con- 
sisting of  laws  ei  Eicted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  arious  State  Legisla- 
tures and  munlcip  .lities  will  help  in  cor- 
recting the  situa  Ion  revealed  by  the 
Kefauver  Crime  i  Committee,  but  legis- 
lation in  and  of  it  elf  is  not  the  remedy. 
The  enactment  of  legislation  merely  dis- 
charges the  obligBlons  which  are  now 
imposed  upon  our  various  legislative 
bodies  throughout  he  country,  and  to  a 
degree  is  necessary 

The  Kefauver  tommittee  has  pre- 
sented a  picture  ai  d  has  confronted  the 
public  with  a  situ)  tlon  which  can  only 
be  solved  in  the  ast  analysis  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  average  citizen 
of  every  good  comn  unity  will  have  to  de- 
termine just  what  type  of  Government 
they  will  have.  It  s  the  people,  through 
their  political  parti  ^i,  through  their  tax- 
payers' organizat  >ns,  through  their 
church  and  civic  i  roups,  who  must  set 
the  pattern  of  goviiiment. 

Many  people  wei  shocked  when  they 
viewed  and  heard  proceedings  on  their 
television  sets ;  she  eked  to  learn  of  the 
tremendous  and  fi  r- reaching  influence 
of  many  racketeen  in  our  great  cities. 

But  that  prove(!  only  one  thing.  It 
proved  that  the  rac  leteers  and  the  hood- 
lums look  out  foi  their  own  interest. 
They  paid  far  more  attention  to  who  was 
going  to  hold  publ  c  office  than  did  the 
averatje  citizen.  T  le  unfortunate  result 
was  that  only  such  men  would  take  part 
in  political  affalrs^nd  aspire  to  certain 

would  be  willing  to 

le  peddlers  of  crime. 

(act,  and  the  average 

We  all  have  a  great 

and  our  own  par- 

We  should  guard  it 

ce  and  caution  at  our 


political  offices,  wt 
compromise  with 
This  Is  the  plain 
citizen  must  face 
interest  in  Amer 
ticular  communltj 
with  every  vigilai 
command. 

I  am  proud  to 
there  is  a  group  ii 
trict  which  does 
sponsibility  to  th« 


ly.  Mr.  Speskker,  that 
I  my  congressional  dis- 
;k  to  discharge  Its  re- 
3mmunity.  I  submit 
the  following  resolution,  and  ask  that  it 
be  made  part  of  tl  e  Rxcord: 

RISOLCTTION    ADOPTm    BT   THI   PSOCKAM   BOAKD 

or  THI  Council  a '  Crruwctna  or  Bxttfalq 

AND  EKIX  COUNTT,    WXDNiaDAT,  MAT  0,   1951 

The  Program  Ba  ird  of  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  wel- 
comes the  fact  ths  ;  local  conditions  con- 
ceriiini;;  gambling  a  B  under  grand-Jury  In- 
vestigation. We  no«  B  with  satisfaction  that 
Mayor  Mruk  and  hi  administration  are  co- 
operating with  the  inveetlgatlon  and  that 
the  mayor  has  reltei  sted  his  standing  orders 


to  enforce  fully  an« 
concerning  gamblln  :. 


low    HulTalonian 
has  been  appointed 
endorsement  to  the 


without  favor  the  laws 
We  register  our  satis- 
faction that  GoverA>r  Dewey  has  appointed 
a  State  crime  comn  Isston  and  that  our  fel- 
fvmer  Chancelor  Capen, 
member.  We  add  our 
ktatemeut  of  the  general 
board  of  the  Natlo  .al  CouncU  of  Chtuches 


on    gambling    and 
March  28.  1951      W 
t. 

the  Kefauver  in*stigatlon  and  related 
event.s  a.s  an  occasl  n  for  creating  Informed 
public  opinion  ama  ig  their  own  people.  To 
and. 
1  That  local  chulches  each  name  a  group 
t<)  give  the  Kefau^  !r  reports,  those  of  the 
ca'  grniid  Jury  ai  d  the  statement  of  the 
iiatlonal  ccuncil  ca  Bful  study; 


public   morality,    issued 
call  upon  our  churches 
use  the  present  Ade  Interest  produced  by 
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2  That  such  groups  draft  the  results  of 
t  elr  study  in  the  form  of  findings  for  dis- 
cussion at  a  larger  meeting  of  the  church  and 
that  whenever  there  is  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity, enforcement  and  other  public  offi- 
cials be  Invited  to  such  meetings. 

3.  That  a  copy  of  findings  be  sent  to  the 
civic  committee  of  the  CouncU  of  Churches. 
This  committee,  in  turn,  will  stand  ready  to 
assist  local  chtirches  to  the  extent  that  it 
can: 

4.  That  local  churches,  following  on  the 
above  procedure,  encourage  their  members 
to  write  appropriate  public  ofttcials  concern- 
ing their  Judgments; 

5.  That  pastors  who  have  evidence  of  gam- 
bling report  the  same  to  the  State  crime 
commission  and  appropriate  local  authori- 
ties. 

6  That  there  be  attached  to  the  communi- 
cation to  the  churches  a  directory  of  public 
officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council  of  Churches 
of  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  is  to  be  high- 
ly commended  for  its  prompt  action  in 
this  regard.  If  other  groups  and  organ- 
izations, not  only  in  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County,  but  throughout  America  took 
similar  notice  of  conditions  about  them, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
American  public  will  accept  this  final 
responsibility  which  the  Kefauver  Criiue 
Committee  has  placed  upon  its  shoulders. 


Prize- WinniBg  Essay  by  MUs  Pat  Baxter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOinslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  privilege  of  being  present 
when  Joseph  M.  Rault,  president  of  the 
New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
presented  a  thousand-dollar  check  to  17- 
year-old  Pat  Baxter,  a  student  of  the 
McMain  Public  High  School  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district.  The  check  represented  first- 
place  prize  money  in  a  Nation-wide  essay 
contest  conducted  by  the  Association  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  on  the  subject 
Why  the  Private  Practice  of  Medicine 
Furnishes  This  Countrj'  With  the  Finest 
Medical  Care. 
Miss  Baxter  Is  a  typical  American  girl. 
She  is  vivacious  and  auburn-haired 
and  looks  like  so  many  other  high-school 
youngsters.  Out  of  the  thousands  of 
essays  submitted  on  the  subject,  her  es- 
say was  selected  as  the  best. 

i  have  long  felt  that  we  must  look  to 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  for  a  return  to 
the  fundamentals  upon  which  this  Na- 
tion was  builded.  After  reading  Miss 
Baxter's  essay  I  have  renewed  faith  in 
that  hope.  Here  is  fundamental  Ameri- 
canism at  its  best,  and  expressed  in  a 
manner  which  would  do  honor  and  credit 
to  many  of  us  who  sit  here  in  Congress. 
It  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the  les- 
sons of  fundamental  Americanism  are 
not  only  being  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  youth  but  are  being  absorbed  by 
them. 


Here  is  Miss  Baxter's  essay: 
Wht    the    PaiVATS    Phactice    or    Mxoiciks 
PtntinsBEs  This  Couwtit  WrrH  thi  Finest 
Medical  Cake 

(By  Miss  Pat  Baxter) 
Throtigh  the  centuries,  medicine  has 
traveled  a  hard  road  of  progress,  building 
bridges  over  tincroesable  rivers  and  tunneling 
through  Insurmountable  mountains,  always 
seeking  short  cuts  to  better  health.  Medical 
pioneers  of  every  age  have  blazed  a  trail  of 
scientific  discoveries  throught  the  dense 
forests  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  New 
frontiers  of  test  tube  and  physic  have  loomed 
before  men  who  have  risen  to  accept  the 
challenge  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
Initiative. 

Man  has  not  always  gone  forward  under 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  but  even  primitive 
minds  were  independent.  As  man  increased 
in  wisdom  and  skill,  he  developed  his  Ideas 
and  began  to  train  his  hands  to  minister  to 
the  sick  with  more  effectiveness. 

Medical  hUtory  in  America  has  been  a 
chronicle  of  achievement  that  has  strength- 
ened our  Nation.  Scientific  discoveries  have 
stimulated  progress  in  every  phaitie  of  life. 
Our  forward  movement  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  feeling  of  personal  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  Individual  accomplishment. 
Inspired  by  our  democratic  outlook  on  the 
rights  of  human  twlngs,  American  doctors 
have  always  been  able  to  strive  with  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  toward  Improvement. 
Through  their  freedom  of  practice,  they  have 
been  able  to  raise  the  health  standards  of 
our  country  to  the  highest  level.  Research 
and  experiment  have  developed  methods,  in- 
struments, and  formulas  for  preserving  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Physicians  have  always  led  the  crusade  for 
sanitary  living  conditions  and  environments 
conducive  to  health.  And  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  individual  to  choose  his 
field  or  specialty  and  serve  people  according 
to  his  own  particular  interests  and  calUng. 
He  has  always  been  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  his  service  according  to  the  financial 
position  of  his  patient.  This  has  created  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  responsibility  that  calls 
forth  the  best  in  a  person.  And  the  result- 
ing quality  of  character,  humane  under- 
standing and  ability  has  made  the  doctor  a 
resp>ected  servant  of  mankind  who  is  looked 
up  to  with  faith  and  confidence.  Free  en- 
terprise and  nonrestrictlve  medical  practice 
have  fostered  this  feeling. 

Yet,  now,  as  in  years  before,  there  are 
minds  that  do  not  follow  this  trend  of 
thought.  Under  the  misconceived  belief  that 
equality  for  all  people  can  be  satisfactorily 
obtained,  these  forces  strive  for  such  equal- 
ity. The  plan  is  to  centralize  power  and 
place  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  theory  of  labor  coop)eratlon 
and  community  projaerty  is  called  socialism. 
The  effort  made  to  create  compulsory  health 
laws  and  enforce  Goveriunent  control  on 
medicine  is  a  step  toward  socialism.'  Theo- 
retically, it  is  a  good  plan  and  would  seem- 
ingly solve  many  problems  and  eliminate 
many  situations  which  appear  unfair.  But 
this  system  has  yet  to  prove  its  value,  for 
when  applied  to  everyday  Ule  it  is  imprac- 
tical. 

England  today  Is  an  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  national  socialism  in  the  least,  ap- 
propriate field.  People  living  under  social- 
ized medicine  are  not  satisfied  with  the  In- 
ferior service  and  exceedingly  high  cost. 
The  standards  of  the  profession  have  fallen 
to  a  depressing  level.*    Physicians  are  Inca- 

1  Irnns.  a-nest  E.,  Nationalized  Medicine 
and  the  Welfare  State  from  Medicine  and  the 
Welfare  State. 

'Thompson.  Dorothy,  Comptilsory  Health 
Insurance — A  Step  in  Wrong  Direction,  A.  A. 
P.  S. 


pable,  overworked  and  taken  for  granted, 
which  resulu  In  two  sorts  of  medicine-^ 
good  medicine  for  those  who  can  affwd  it 
and  tMul  medicine  for  the  masses  who  can- 
not.* The  dental  aspect  of  the  health  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  general  practice  and  special- 
ties, has  also  been  abused.*  One  BngUsh 
dentist  states:  "I  do  not  get  my  former  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  my  work.  There  is 
no  indication  of  appreciation  from  ray  pa- 
tients, for  they  take  everything  as  a  matter 
o'  governmental  right.  And  I  know  U-^t  t 
am  not  doing  as  much  as  I  formerly  did 
for  the  future  dental  health  of  the  people 
of  England."  • 

The  cost  of  "free"  medicine  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Herbert  Hoover 
wisely  says.  "In  the  long  run  it  is  the  average 
working  citizen  who  pays  by  hidden  and 
other  taxes."  •  In  July,  nineteen  forty-eight, 
the  cost  of  the  British  National  Health 
Service  was  set  at  MOO.000,000.  By  Septem- 
ber, the  estimate  had  risen  to  «<K)0,000.000, 
and  December  brought  It  to  91,300,000.000. 
The  latest  estimate  raises  the  flgtve  to  two 
bUllon.  Every  English  worker  has  the  cost 
deducted  from  his  salary  and  added  to  the 
price  of  everything  he  buys.'  This  all  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  England 
are  paying  a  very  high  price  for  inferior 
service  which  is  affecting  the  quality  and 
standards  of  health.  Britain  no  longer  moves 
forward  In  Its  outlook  on  medicine,  but  slow- 
ly slides  backward,  leaving  an  Indelible  mark 
on  history. 

To  compare  this  condition  with  our  own 
favorable  situation,  Americans  have  only  to 
study  the  position  of  medicine  today.  Under 
the  free  practice  of  medicine  many  health 
problems  have  been  solved  and  many  more 
are  being  greatly  reduced.  Pneumonia  and 
Influenza,  taken  together,  and  tuberciilosls 
once  took  heavy  tolls  In  deaths.  Today  they 
have  been  pushed  down  to  sixth  and  seventh 
places,  respectively,  In  causes  of  death.  Ty- 
phoid, diphtheria  and  smallpox,  60  years 
ago,  were  among  the  primary  causes  of  death. 
Today,  they  have  been  practically  eliminated 
as  national  health  problems.  The  risks  of 
childbirth  have  been  greatly  reduced  and 
healthier  children  are  growing  becatise  of 
new  techniques,  facU  about  nutrition  and 
new  kinds  of  equipment  end  facilities.  Tba 
death  rate  for  mothers  in  the  United  States 
Is  the  lowest  reported  by  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Infectious  diseases  have  been  brought 
under  effective  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment.* 

"There  la  no  better  Indication  of  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  a  people  than  its  health. 
The  record  of  the  Negro  In  health  progress, 
while  leaving  much  to  be  done,  provides  an 
excellent  answer  to  those  who  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  our  democracy."  •  This  was  tho 
ccncluslon  drawn  by  Louis  I.  Dublin  In  his 
report  on  The  Health  of  the  Negro.  In  the 
decade  between  1937  and  1947  there  was  a 
gain  of  7  years  in  life  expectancy  among  the 
Negro  race  In  the  United  States.  This  is 
greater  than  that  of  whites  in  most  of  the 
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itral  ABtf  Kuropaan  eountrtcs.  More  lnt«r> 
«t»tlBtlei  at>ow  mfaot  niortaUty 
Ni9<o«  dKllB0d  41  perocnt.  Taber- 
viB  art  W  peromt;  ptMumonU  and 
tnaiwnn*.  nrnttj  «  pOTowit:  and  naluia.  M 
TiM  aartaUty  ntt  ot  ootarMl  maias 
by  ST  p«roant  and  tbat  of 
famaiM  by  M  pareoBC  Tbeaa  art  asfcoond- 
l&C  taaprovaoMBta  whteb  bava  batn  dftreloped 
tlkroiicb  UM  traa  frmXktm  at  mitvtna. 

Tnth  iMiaiuMMiil  baa  eona  Uw  cbal- 
lenc»  at  oanttauad  pfogrwi  toward  Krca!«r 
tL  III!  1 1  wall  H  Thla  ebaUanca  to  caillng 
■MTV  youBff  man  into  tba  fteid  of  mMUctiM 
than  ever  before.  The  number  of  doctora 
iB  AOMTlea  la  laeraaalBC  a(  a  more  rapid  rate 
tteaa  the  vHMnJ  popolatkui.  At  pceaent  tba 
United  ayrtaa  baa  Um  h%baat  ratio  at  pbril- 
to  poiNilatlan  <rf  any  country  In  tbm 
doctnrs  are  well  trained 
equipped  to  oSet  tbe  mazl- 
it  of  people  tbe  fineet  quality  ot 


IB  ItOO  thare  wire  many  unaeeredltad  to  - 
tUrd-raae  awtdlral  ecbooU  and  a 
It  Buiabar  at  tbeae  actually  endorsed  tbe 
.  at  quftck  doctora.  Today.  79  daae 
aeboola  with  appmalmatety  3.S00 
tava  been  firmly  aatabilabed  aa  a 
faatilt  of  tlM  Aaviean  Medical  Aaaodatlon's 
ICht  for  MgbOT  Btandarde.  Tbeae  carefully 
prepared  Ben  do  not  enter  tbe  profeealon 
vttb  tba  Mma  Mea  of  reatrlctloo  wltb  wblcb 
Bntlab  deelara  are  confronted.  Tbey  vUl 
cn)oy  tbe  wide  range  of  opportunity  that 
wnliU  manfclnd  and  brlnclng  benefit  to  lo- 
cletf  offan^ 

rurtbar  advaaeaaMnt  in  tbe  welfare  of  our 
Itatioa  la  aridaat  In  tbe  eatabllatunent  cf 
CMM  latllweil  boapltala  wblcb  are  capable 
of  aarnag  nare  tban  IS.000.000  patlenta  a 
fear.  In  IWO.  tbcre  were  leea  tban  1,000  ap- 
proved bo^tala  wltb  approslmatety  400.000 
Tba  voluntary  baaitb  inaurance  plan 
a  afatam  at  prepaid  medical  care  tbat 
to  zaeet  iUnea^.  confident  of 
Tbla  reUevea  tbe  mind  ctf 
strain  and  create*  a  leel- 
inf  at  aeeorlty  tbat  brlnga  about  a  bappler 
euttaok  am  Ufa.  Hundreds  of  excellent  vol- 
untary baaitb  Insurance  plans  are  available 
tbroufb  loauranoe  companies,  doctors  and 
taoapttala,  tratanui  groupa.  labor  unions,  and 
iBduatrlai  avpuilzatlans.  I<>a<11ng  medical 
•coaomlata  believe  tbat  witbln  tbe  next  3 
yaara.  9OJ0O0JU0  peraons  will  be  enrolled  In 
■OHM  voluatary.  prepaid  modlcal  plan. 
Tbeee  encouraging  acbievemenu  are  also  the 
raeulu  of  tba  oaltod  eXtarts  of  many  pbases 
of  aoctotj.  iMt  by  wall-lnformad  pbyslclans, 
vorklog  tOfatbar  wltb  unlimited  opportu- 
blty  la  UUa  Nation  of  free  practice." 

remarkable  advantage  of  this 
outtoofc  on  free  practice  la  tbe 
tow  eoet  and  over-all  expense 
et  tbe  Anaat  ■iadirai  care.  Dr.  rrank  G. 
Departoaeat  ot  Labor  fig- 
tbat  "Tbe  coat  of  medical 
to  tba  Ihitted  States  has  not  gone  up 
•a  far  or  aa  taat  aa  tbe  coat  of  living.'^  Re- 
porto  alao  abow  tbat  In  1948  this  NaUon 
•pant  AJH  pareant  of  tbe  total  consumer  ex- 
ycndttuna  lor  aedtcsl  care  and  14  percent 
(tbvee  and  thraa-foortba  times  as  much)  on 
la  caaas  of  cataatrophlc 
or  daatb  ct  tbe  fam- 
ily tiaailwliiiiM.  tt  la  doubtful  if  tbe  medi- 
psaaaBta  a  sertoua  problem  in 
."  However.  It  la  true  tbat  a 
at  tba  population  la  dapaad- 


ent  on  public  support  for  food,  cloth tng.  and 
ahcltcr.  and  doa  require  public  aid  In  payliig 
for  medical  care.  America  U  far  better  pre- 
pa.r»d  to  handle  the«e  cases  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  The  cost  of  treatment 
Is  nominal  and  there  are  few  who  cann  t 
meet  It. 

America  Is  tbe  golden  door  to  all  pronoreas: 
It  la  a  symbol  of  past  accomplish m<>nt  and 
future  frontiers.  The  key  Is  found  In  free- 
dom and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
*Tacb  tomorrow  finds  us  a  step  funher  than 
today"  •* — In  the  field  of  medicine  and  In  a 
way  of  Ufe.  A  spirit  of  socialism  rommu- 
nlsm.  faaclon.  or  any  other  Ism"  has  never 
nourished  bodies,  minds,  or  aptrits  with  the 
power  of  our  own  d«mocrac7  Liberty  s 
Statue  echoes  acrrj«s  the  oceai.s  of  time 
"dve  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  yjur  huddl*'! 
WTSses  yearrlng  to  be  free.  •  *  •  I  lift 
my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door."  •» 
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Mr.      DAVIS      of      Wisconsin.     Mr 
Speaker,  In  April  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  second  annual  Big  Ten 
Toung  Republican  conference  at  Madi- 
aon.  Wis. 

There,  enthusia3tlc.  serious-minded, 
and  Intelligent  young  men  and  women 
dtecuased  many  of  the  important  current 
problems  conXronting  our  country.     Z 
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OF    POLICT 

dedicated  to  oreservs 
ree  world  of  men  To 
implement  this  basic iheory  we  demand  a  de- 
termined bipartisan  lorel^  policy  be  direct- 
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world 
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rjorle.  Pb.  D..  Old  Doe  Tkn- 
mmn^  Pink  PUla.  Shearon  UflelaUre  0«rTlce, 
C3MT7  Cbaae.  Md..  IMO. 


"  Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 
■  Inacrlptlcn    on    the    Statue    of    Liberty, 
New  York  Harbor.  New  T  vk. 


.\  Prfscrvaiion  of  the  p<jl!tlcal  and  eco- 
nomic Independence  and  stability  of  th<jse 
nations  outside  the  Communist  sphere  of 
Influence. 

B  ContalnlriK  coq  imvmlsm  to  Its  present 
confines  and  the  glvl  ig  of  moral  and  limited 
material  support  to    Murgent  nationalism. 

C  Extendiiii;  ou  propaganda  efforts 
thruuKli  increasing  1  bice  of  America  appro- 
prutinrxs  and  throtih  similar  measures  In 
countries  behind  th|  Iron  curtain,  and  seek- 
ing to  aid  and  fo6t<  •  resistance  movements 
there. 

li.c  Rf[)Ublican  ]  ar*y  believes  that  the 
Narli^ns  Ot9,  inlzatinn  embodies  the 
e.iii.s  fiT  pre.^ Irving  the  peace  nf  the 
We  believe  tfl  it  a  peaceful  world  can- 
ht, lined  mcr«  y  by  slgninc  doctmients, 
at  peace  dep<  Qd.s  upon  Jobs  and  the 
sf.  ';r'.ty  of  the  peopl  »  In  their  Jobs.  There- 
1  Tc  thp  Y>ung  Ri  publicans  believe  that 
w.thln  the  safe  limi  u  of  the  economic  re- 
.s.  ':rf-e«  of  the  Unites  States  the  assistance 
pr  cr.ini.s  spt  up  for  i  he  nations  of  the  wTld 
.'h.i;i  i>"  continued,  rubject  to  Intensive  re- 
v.e-v  vintll  they  hav<  regained  economic  sta- 
bi.ity  However,  wq  flrmly  believe  that  we 
simnid  '  nly  give  aid '  o  those  peoples  who  not 
only  need  but  also  d<  sire  aid.  We  should  not 
force  aid  upon  th'j  e  who  feel  themse.ves 
unneedy  for  the  pur  Kiee  of  gaming  political 
mdebtednesp  to  the    Jnlted  States. 

Since  the  United!  States  assistance  pro- 
grams are  based  onJthe  premise  of  Uie  re- 
sumption Uj  nurmal  Irade.  we  Youi.g  Repub- 
hcai.s  bf'lleve  It  neBessary  to  review  trade 
a^Tpements  and  tradi  practices,  with  the  pos- 
Rihilitv  In  view  of  Ireduclng  tariff  barriers 
agaln.'^t  the  free  do'  r  of  goods.  We  believe 
that  a  dlspaaslonatei  and  unbiased  review  of 
thf  far- eastern  situ  itlon  is  necessary.  We 
UUeve  tho  Isk  t  ot  a  clear-cut  foreign  policy 
Ls  rt'spiinsible  lor  th<  advance  of  communism 
therp  V.'»  ur?e  thai  a  consistent  long-range 
biparrts.ii;  f.Teign  ]  Dllcy  again  b*>  reestab- 
lished which  reoogn  Bes  the  Interdependence 
nf  free  fieople  and  a  Jl  continue  to  work  to- 
ward strengthening    Jielr  economic  security, 

Isia 

I  R^  It  reaolvrd.  That  we  do  not  extend 
rt.Mi.:  itiuu  (dtploE  atlc)  to  the  Chinese 
Peiping  Governmeal  as  long  as  It  maintains 
its  present  policy. 

II  Be  ir  re*oiped,  fhst  we  favor  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  peace  ireaty  with  Japan  this 
year. 

in  We  propose  t  i  check  the  advance  of 
communism  In  Asia  sy  maintaining  a  strong 
Asiatic  foreign  poll  y  in  place  of  the  pre- 
Korean  day-to-day  Asiatic  foreign  policy 
pursued  by  the  prei  mt  administration.  To 
Implement  the  abo^  ».  (1)  We  urfe  th^  es- 
tablishment of  a  f  kclflc  pact  for  regional 
security  Including  Am  following  nations: 
Australia.  New  Z<  iland.  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Formosa.  ,  »pan,  and  the  United 
Staw  (2i  t.)  furt  ler  Implement  this  we 
will    t.  ifTiite   iid  agy 'esslon   In   this   area. 
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Middle  East 
We     advocate    the    containment    of    the 
spread    of   communism   In   the    Middle   East 

thr.'Ueh  the  conclusion  of  voluntiiry  treaties 
between  the  several  nations  and  the  United 
States  extending  to  them  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid. 

South  America 

Be  it  rr^ohrd.  Tliat  the  collective  security 
s-  --pm  of  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  Pact  of 
B:ecta  be  protected  under  the  autonomy  of 
the  organization  of  American  Stales. 

Europe 
Whereas  the  Western  Europerm  nations 
WbO  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
are  in  dire  need  of  technological  advance- 
ment m  the  rearming  of  Western  Europe,  be 
It  resolved  that  as  many  as  desirable  of 
United  States  troops  bo  in  the  nature  of  a 
technological  capacity  to  aid  in  the  leader- 
ship and  training  necessary  in  renulldin:: 
Western  Europe  to  combat  the  paralysis  of 
conimunL-^in,  Be  it  further  resolved  that  we 
strongly  ur^'e  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concur  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  by  passing  the  Senate  bill  on  troops 
to  Eurrpe;  be  it 

ii\«o/tcd.  That  we  extend  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Spam  short  of  ground 
troops.  Be  it  resolved  that  this  action  shall 
net  be  construed  as  approval  by  the  United 
States  Gvvernment  of  the  Franco  regime. 

We  demand  that  no  state  hostile  to  the 
United  States  receive  any  American  goods 
that  might  be  used  In  conflict  against  u-s. 
and  we  intend  to  encourage  this  same  policy 
regarding  the  goods  of  other  nations. 

We  urce  the  associate  m.embershlp  of 
Western  Germany  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  af- 
ter a  [jeace  treaty  Is  concluded  with  them; 
be  It 

Rewired.  That  we  advocate  the  inclusion 
of  Italy   in  the  North  Atlantic   Pact. 

Wo  ei.couraee  the  further  development  of 
the  Western  European  Union  as  a  means  of 
self-recovery,  thereby  eventually  reducing 
the  burden  of  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

United  Sations 

To  make  the  U.  N.  more  effective  ve  advo- 
cate the  following  resolutions: 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  veto  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2  After  concluding  peace  treaties  with 
our  former  enemy  nations  we  favor  their 
admission  Into  the  U.  N.  along  with  such 
other  nations  that  request  admission. 

3  We  advocate  a  U  N  commission  to  es- 
tablish in  Indochina  a  government  free  of 
French  military  and  political  control. 

4.  We  advocate  creating  to  Communist 
China  a  no-voting  provisional  representa- 
tive to  the  U  N.  limiting  the  discussion  to  the 
Korean  issue. 

5  Member  nations  of  the  U  N  should  con- 
tribute to  Its  financial  support  on  a  basis 
progressively  proportionate  to  their  national 
Incomes. 

6  Tlie  U  N  military  staff  committee 
sh.  uld  be  directed  to  have  the  power  to  raise 
from  the  militias  of  the  member-states  a 
police  force  not  to  be  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  these  states. 

7  After  the  Korean  crisis  Ls  over  or.  upon 
conclusion  of  the  Korean  hostilities,  the  U.  N. 
shall  :.how  participation  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  Korea 

We  censor  the  administrative  reprimand 
of  General  MacArthur  and  insist  that  his 
View  be  an  Integral  part  of  our  military  and 
diplomatic  policy  In  the  Far  East. 

TAXING    AJTO   COMMEKCi; 

We  believe  that  In  this  time  of  national 
emergency  the  Federal  Government  financial 
policy  should  be  based  on  the  following 
criteria 

1  Anti-lnflatlonary  measures. 

2  Sound  flical-monetary  policy. 


3  To  allow  State  an#  local  units  to  op- 
erate those  functions  best  suited  to  their 
size  and  Inherent  responsibilities. 

4  A  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
load. 

6.  Encourage  the  best  allocation  of  eco- 
nomic resources. 

6.  Better  enforcement  of  the  tax  program. 

7  Revenue   and   control  measures. 

8  Continuous  study  for  possible  revision 
cf  the  tax  structure. 

We  feel  that  the  most  Important  problem 
at  this  time  Is  how  to  cope  with  the  infla- 
tionary pressure.  In  line  with  this  antl- 
inflationary  policy  we  propo:3  the  following 
to  curb  credit  expansion  and  encourage  in- 
dividual saving: 

1.  Limit  the  amount  of  sale  of  Govern- 
ment bond^  to  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

2.  Increase  margin  requirements. 

3.  Increase  Interest  rates,  especially  on  re- 
discount rates. 

4.  Raise  reserve  requirements  of  member 
banks,  thereby  restricting  credit  available 
for  the  purposes  not  essential  to  the  mobili- 
zation effort. 

5.  Reduce  nondefense  expenditures  and 
carefully  screen  military  expenditures  as  a 
means  of  reducing  individual  purchasing 
power. 

6.  Propose  a  progressive  consumption  tax 
as  a  means  of  reducing  Individual  purchas- 
ing power  by  enciuraglng  Individual  saving. 
(Tnis  tax  would  be  levied,  at  progressive 
rales,  on  consumption — consumption  to  be 
figured  by  subtracting  from  one's  reported 
income  ail  savings  during  the  year  and  also 
a  basic  cost  of  living  exemption.) 

7.  As  a  means  of  encouraging  production, 
we  favor  Increased  corporate  Income  levies 
rather  than  an  increase  In  excess- profits  tax 
because  a'  higher  excess-profits  tax  would 
tend  to  unfairly  penalize  small  and  growing 
businesses  and  contribute  to  padded  ex- 
penses, thus  contributing  further  to  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

8  We  oppose  deficit  financing  due  to  Its 
Inflationary  effects  on  the  economy. 

9.  We  favor  the  letting  of  Government 
contracts  on  the  low-bid  basis  whenever 
possible. 

We  favor  the  following  revi.sion  in  the 
present  tax  structure  in  accordance  with  our 
basic  criteria' 

1.  Plug  tax  loopholes. 

2  Apply  the  withholding  principle  to 
corporate  dividends. 

3  Income  from  State  and  local  bonds 
should  remain  tax-free. 

4  Income  from  sale  of  residential  real 
estate  should  he  placed  under  the  capital- 
gains  tax. 

5.  We  recommend  that  a  certain  percent- 
Bcje  of  excise  taxes  should  be  diverted  to 
State  and  local  units. 

We  feel  that  enactment  of  further  social 
welfare  legislation  will  lncrea.se  laxity  toward 
the  national  defense  effort. 

We  favor  the  strengthening  and  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  In  the  In- 
terest of  free  competition.  In  this  line  we 
propose  an  increase  In  the  jjersonnel  and 
facilities  of  the  antitrust  division. 

Since  the  proposed  progressive  consump- 
tion tax  Is  a  new  idea  which  has  never  ap- 
peared In  a  political  platform,  and  to  make 
clear  the  Ideas  behind  the  proposal  of  this 
measure,  a  brief  In  support  of  this  proposal 
may  be  procured  from  John  G  Donaldson, 
707  Oxford  Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

NATIONAL    AND   DOMESTIC    SEC UE ITT 

1.  We  demand  an  effective  national  mobi- 
lization program  embodying  economy,  effi- 
ciency, flexibility,  and  of  long-range  scope 
embodying  the  following: 

(a)  We  recommend  a  program  of  DITT 
that  evrry  man  between  the  age  of  18  and 
25  should  have  military  ualnlng  with  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice  consUluling  criteria. 


(b)  We  feel  thiit  each  IndU'ldual  should 
serve  a  period  In  the  Reserves  after  comple- 
tion of  Initial  training  in  order  to  cut  down 
the  time  element  of  the  total  mobilization 
In  an  emergency. 

(c)  \/e  advocate  the  expansion  and  Im- 
proved quality  of  the  college  ROTC  program. 

(dl  We  recommend  an  investigation  and 
study  on  the  utilization  of  womanpower  and 
the  setting  up  of  the  machinery  lor  Im- 
mediate utilization  In  time  of  emergency. 

(e)  We  recommend  the  following  change 
In  the  Hershey  plan.  First,  to  allow  high- 
school  seniors  to  lake  Intelligence  tests  to 
determine  whether  they  should  be  delerred 
to  go  to  college.  Second,  that  those  students 
vho  originally  meet  the  qualifications  and 
fail  to  meet  them  In  their  ensuing  yeans  In 
college  shall  continue  their  education  sub- 
ject to  military  duty  In  time  of  emergency. 
Third,  upon  completing  their  education,  de- 
ferred students  would  come  under  UMT. 

If)  We  feel  that  the  local  hoard  will  have 
to  use  discretion  In  individual  cases  but 
should  not  set  up  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly an  aristocracy  of  certain  classes  to  be 
given  blanket  deferments  or  exemptions. 

Ig)  We  favor  putting  IV-F's  with  local 
rer^rvations  in  service  in  a  limited  capacity 
either  In  noncombat  areas  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  In  essential  Industry. 

2.  We  call  for  Irr.mediate  investigation  to 
disclose  why  various  departments  in  the  Gov- 
ernment have  repeatedly  refused  to  act  upon 
information  disclosed  by  actual  intelligence 
agencies. 

(a)  We  recommend  that  the  Government 
process  of  military  appropriations  be  investi- 
gated in  order  to  render  the  program  more 
effective. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  Immediate  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  in 
order  to  relieve  the  heavy  strain  on  the  high- 
ways and  other  seaports  in  order  to  prepare 
for  an  emergency  regardless  of  pressure 
groups. 

(c)  We  demand  an  Integrated  research 
development  program  for  an  effective  do- 
mestic defense. 

(d)  We  recommend  that  the  program  for 
Investigation  of  subversive  activities  should 
be  expanded  and  laws  protecting  subversives 
be  made  consistent  with  national  security. 

(e»  An  effective  national  security  program 
demands  vigorous  conservation  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  natural  resources. 

AGKICTTLTtTaz 

Problem:  The  problem  of  farm  Income  Is 
primarily  a  problem  of  farm  prices.  The  In- 
stability of  farm  prices  results  chiefly  from 
general  business  fluctuations  over  which 
the  farmer  has  a  little  control.  We  believe 
the  achievement  of  a  sound  prosperity  In  the 
Nation  Is  dependent  on  a  balance  between 
agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry,  based  on 
fair  profits.  Therefore,  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1.  Gradual  reduction  and  removal  of  the 
present  price-support  program. 

2  The  principle  of  farm  support  prices  on 
a  low  price  floor  on  a  temporary  basis.  Such 
a  floor  price  should  be  low  and  should  be 
announced  a  year  In  advance  so  that  farmers 
can  make  their  plans  accordingly.  We  feel 
that  this  program  with  sound  management 
w^ould  eliminate  the  drastic  surpluses  by  dis- 
continuing the  use  of  some  marginal  land. 

3.  The  development  of  a  farm  loan  pro- 
gram giving  farmers  both  long-  and  short- 
term  loans,  depending  upon  their  need. 
These  needs  would  arise  ( 1  >  from  crop  fail- 
ure due  to  unfavora.'le  natural  conditions. 
or  (2)  from  the  withholding  of  low  price 
surplus.  The  surpltis  would  be  stared  la 
Government  storage  facilities  and  sold  aa 
soon  as  there  Is  a  demand  for  tha  product 
whereupon  the  debt  would  be  jjaid. 

4.  Family-sized  farms  should  be  Increased. 
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A.  InUflMlfHd  raaaarch  to  tflaeovcr  new 
crow.  B««  uMB  for  axitOnf  crofM.  and  con- 
Wdi  at  ftBlBMl  4lnaan  and  crop  pests. 

C  Till nw^siiiii  III  of  eanBar-owBMl  and 
ffernBcr-ofMTaMd  oooperaUvsa. 

7.  Maappralial  of  our  natorml  resources 
(xsMWkMa  and  Boomwwabie ) . 

t  A  fnMly  UMraaMd  proeram  of  oon- 
MrrattoB  adUKllmi  to  bring  about  taorc 
usi— iillwt  QMS  Of  our  rMonrcas,  aapcdally 
to  talac  akottt  toactar  land  uat. 

9.  Ineraaasd  FMtarmt  and  Stat*  Oorarn- 
wmt  i^aadtng  for  reaaareh  and  czparlincn- 
tattoB  OB  tka  eooacrvmUva  un  o(  our  ra- 
fautatttoUon  of  our  mora  ptanUful 
fbr  our  aearcar  or  un- 


aad    bsttar    antlpoUutloB    and 
la«a  and  a  strteter  aBfcroaniBnt 
lava  aJraady  paaaad  and  tn  eft«ct. 

Ajn  oovsunczirr  KKiaeasnxATiojr 

,t  rtorfmniM^tion 

If,  tba  aaeond  annual   ■>«  Tan   Toung 

vrga  tHat  tba  Ocm- 
tba  tMOanea  at  Um  rac- 
at  tba  Soovar  Orwmnhwtop  by 
tlM  ■pproprtata  iaftalatinn,  with 
ipliarti  on  tna  foUowlnf: 
UntfleaOon  of  tlM  Oorpa  of  Bnflneera 
and  Bursau  at  Hart  ■mutton  to  ptmrtat  waata- 
ful  and  eoaivaauva  spending  of  public  funds, 
a.  BaofBaaJaaUon  at  thm  Agriculture  De- 
I  buraeus  and  agencies  Into  uulfled 
diTlsloas. 
S.  OoBSOlidatlon  of  all  GoTernmeat  medi- 
cal *»*«"**^-  (UUM  is  in  Qo  WSJ  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  aidorsemenl  of  socialized  med- 
tetae). 

4.  Baorgafitaation  of  the  Veterac^'  Admin- 
istration (VA)  in  order  to  give  more  and 
better  aenrlee  with  a  minimum  of  economic 


■tfon  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
on  a  bUBineas  tetsis  and  the  ellml- 
of  poltUeal  appotntmanta. 
g.  Tba  iBtrodtactloc  of  business  tecbnlqwa 
iBto  Padanl  paraonntf  nsinagement. 

7  Wa  Wfe  tba  adoption  of  the  oooeept 
of  tbe  performance  budget  as  adroeatad  by 
on  Raorganiattkm  of  the 
Braneb  of  tbe  Oovenunent. 
Wa  alaa  raeoaunend  Um  folUnnng: 
1.  The  abmiahment  of  tbe  RFC.  Thi^ 
VHSdlaf  a^aocy  baa  outgrown  tbe  need  for 
wlUch  U  waa  orlglnaiiy  cuocaiTcd.  It  baa 
dcfeneratad  Into  an  agency  to  dlspsiue  po- 
litical favors  and  reward  party  faithfuls. 

a.  Oontlnuatlof)  of  tbe  work  inaugurated 
by  tiM  aaaaaa  CrUae  Ineeatlgating  Commu- 

Ikaa  sbown   that  na- 

crlaas  baa  penetrated  tntc 

fabrte  cf  American  Ooremaent 

tbe  aoaettng  c€  appropriate  legiala- 

"se  deznand  tbe  strtet  en- 

at  eilsttag    Paderal   incotna-tai 


a.  HmK  Mbta  lagUlativaa  be  reapportioned 
la  the  fbUoviag  manner:  That  tbe  leglala- 
tnraa  ba  panted  a  nmlted  amount  of  time 
to  raapportloB  after  tbe  pubUeatton  of  tbe 
I^Hiab  cf  tka  last  daeennlal  oenatHi.  and  that 
IT  Ifea  tatJUtmtmf  CUla  to  act  la  tbe  granted 
«f  tiaM.  that  tbe  power  o(  raappor- 
)  gtTSo  to  an  admlalstraOYe  board 
M  ■swdamuaad  If  it  deas  not  aet 
■■   aAdmoaal  graatad  amount   of 


OlaO  MfMs 

Party  was  boni  tn  tbe 

ttragglm  over  sUTary,  the  aboil - 

the  paatast  smgla  Ttetory 

tB  tbe  eouire  at  our  coun- 


try's history.  Our^>arty  was  responsible  f  r 
tbe  adoption  of  tbe  tbtrteent^.  fourteenth, 
and  ftfteentb  amendments,  which  fruarantee 
baste  rights  of  freedom,  poiltl  al   pnrtlrlTu- 

tion.  due  process  of  law.  and  eqi..:al  pn  leotlon 
Of  the  laws,  to  all  pers«^ns  without  retard  -  > 
race  or  color  We  note  that  between  186') 
and  T73  a  RepubMcan  CongreBS  adopter!  v 
series  of  great  cItU  rights  statutes  whirh  *  > 
this  day  constitute  the  major  Federal  lee:^- 
latton  on  this  subject  We  believe  that  it  Is 
tbe  duty  and  historic  destiny  of  the  R^nu*  .;- 
can  Party  to  carry  forward  this  struRir'.p  ff.r 
tbe  rmdicatlon  of  the  basic  rights  up«);i 
which  freedom  and  human  dimity  rest 

2,  In  our  representative  form  of  tcnvfrn- 
ment  it  Is  necessary  Thnt  there  be  eqiial 
riglits  and  opportunities  for  every  aiv.-r-:. 
We  believe  that  Civil  Rights  to  be  effectively 
lei^lslated  must  be  augmented  by  a  s-.n  :  j, 
pr<:)gram  of  education  reaciiinc  every  c;..?--  . 

3  We  believe  a  Federal  and  State  \aw 
should  be  enacted  to  deny  unloi.s  the  rW:', 
to  exclude  prospective  members  on  the  ba.sl3 
of  r^ce,  color,  creed,  national  origin  or  an- 
cestry 

4.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  admlnUtr  *- 
tlon  of  Federal  civil  rights  legislathjii  and 
provide  for  continuous  Inquiry  li.to  civi. 
rights  problenas  we  favr: 

ia>  Tbe  enlargement  of  the  civil  riglrs 
aectton  of  the  Department  of  Justice  a:id  it.s 
elevation  to  tbe  statvis  of  a  full  di\islo:i 
beaded  by  an  additional  AsaistRnt  A:ujrney 
General. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
couunls&loa  on  civil  rights  In  tiie  e'ecutlvi- 
branch  of  the  Government  to  apprali^e  tho 
activities  of  ail  govemmontal  agencies  t  ucl:- 
Ing  upon  dvU  rlgfats. 

(c)  Tbe  creation  of  a  joint  consreB&lonal 
committee  on  clvii  rights  to  n.aice  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  matters  relatins  t.  clvi! 
rights  and  to  study  meaas  cf  Impruvin^ 
respect  for  civil  rights. 

5.  We  favor  the  sdtipn.n  of  a  Pederml  stat- 
ute making  uniswtui  the  reqmremei.t  :  r 
the  payment  of  s  poll  tax  as  a  prereqalsito 
to  voting  In  a  primary  or  other  electl  ii  r  r 
national  oAoers. 

6.  The  Armed  Forces  hiv  slv  wr\  extremely 
fine  progress  in  the  area  f  thf  ellm.r.ati  :: 
of  racial  segregation  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  progress  »;11  cor.'li.ue. 

7.  We  favvT  tl:p  adoption  of  a  fortlrU:!.: 
law  by  which  all  per8on.<s  traveling  witl:i:i 
the  jurlsdlcnon  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  entirely  free  from  dlscrlminatiuii  or  segrt- 
gation  based  on  ra<.e,  ctuur,  religion,  or  na- 
Ucknal  origin. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  ccngreiisloual  In- 
vestlKatlng  c<;;nmi:tees  siii.u:i1  be  require*! 
to  observe  improved  pr'Xddures  which  ^^'>;l  1 
assure  an  iudividual  a  fair  hearUit^  iii  .ud- 
Ing  representation  by  <X)U(is«l.  th?  uppcir- 
tuulty  to  make  a  sUiiemenu  a  chai^ce  t  i 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses  and  present 
witnesses  In  hLs  own  behalf. 

9.  We  believe  that  loyalty  oaths,  w.;cre  '.' 
may  be  spproprlate  to  require  t.^eui.  sh<^ui>i 
not  go  beyond  a  forthright  pledge  >  f  .ii.e- 
glance  to  tbe  CousutuUou  and  laws  ui  ihe 
United  States. 

10.  We  seek  equally  financed  public  .scht  <  I 
fa«:UiUee  for  all  ciUzenA,  regardleti^  ui  lace. 
color,  or  creed. 

11.  We  seek  State  laws  establLshini;  equal 
servioe  La  places  of  public  acctniiuudauou. 
sucb  as  botais.  restaurants,  and  barber  uiupti 
without  regard  to  oolor  or  creed. 

12.  The  Senate  clottire  rule  should  hf 
amended  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  Seuati  rs 
Totlng  can  Invoke  cloture  on  any  measure 
Of  motion  to  take  up  a  measure,  inctudlns; 
a  motion  to  change  tbe  Senate  rules.  If  tt 
Is  necessary  to  take  a  vote,  we  recommend 
that  the  Senate  remain  In.  session  until 
■ucb  vote  be  taken. 

la.  We  beWere  the  reBpcmflblllty  frr  em- 
phaslxlag  clrll  rights  especially  as  er.umers- 


tf'fl  here  should  faS  on  both  the  Federal  and 
State  level,  with  State  governments  taking 
the  initiative  on  a  latters  within  their  Juris- 
dictions. 

LASOB 

We    the  delegat  a  of  the  Big  Ten  Youn^ 

Rf  pvifclKiin  ci.>nf er  ince  are  co^jnlsant  of  the 
t,i(-:  that  stjible  I  Qd  sound  economic  c<>n- 
diuuns  depend  u|  on  continuing  indtistrlal 
p»ace  between  lat]  >r  and  management.  We 
s  ippt<rt  the  prop  slUon  that  each  Indivl- 
c:  ,.i.  has  the  rlgb  .  to  gain  employment  in 
any  lawful  ix-cupitioii  and  to  bargain  In- 
fUvldu-al'v  or  colle<ttvply  in  any  lawful  inan- 
n'-r  Wp  believe  that  althoukh  the  Fed- 
eral fVivernment  Jan  assist  In  solvlnp  In- 
f1u.«;frlal  Relations  iroblems.  a  workable  solu- 
t!  n  depf-nds  upc  i  the  Initiative  and  cc- 
Oferatlon  (f  laN  r  and  management.  A 
UhT  law  must  hi  designed  to  protect  not 
o"lv  th»*  union  ii  d  the  enterprise  but  na- 
ti'>;ial  interests  •!  well.  We  support  the 
prooTisltlon  and  pi  xnote  the  Idea  that  labrr- 
nianagement  rela  Ions  and  consumer  In- 
tf  rest.s  are  one  ai  d  the  same  We  believe 
thnt  rommtinlsm  can  be  com  bat  ted  by 
strengthening  tb  t  economic  and  social 
!■  UMcUrinns  (if  tht  democratic  way  of  Mfe. 
Therefore,  we  wis!  to  go  on  record  as  favor- 
Ine  the  present  Lai  or-Man«gem.ent  Relntlons 
Art  .subject  to  thi  fnllowlne  amer.dments : 
1  The  Natlonai  Labor  Relations  Board 
membership  shouMI  be  enlanjed  from  the 
pr-sent  comolimeni  of  f»ve  members  tn  seven 
members  Ijsbor  ajid  manasrement  shall  ^e 
rer  resented  on  the  Board 

a    Anv   proceedln|:  before  the  Board   shi^ll 

as  pmctlral  In  acrord- 

of  evidence   applicable 

of  the  Inlted  States 

he   weight   given   tf)   the 

d    by   the   reviewing   trl- 

nding  on  fact  Issues  shUl 

If  supported  by  substan- 

record 
plover"  shall  be  redefined 
ptlon  of   Federal   Reserve 
ble  hospitals 

supervisor"  Is  revised  so 

be  exempted  as  a  frremaa 

ly  a  foreman.     The  words 

poniibility    to   direct"   are 

-11). 

'agency*  to  maite  t  per- 
fectly clear  thatia  labor  orgauizatlcn  .s  on'y 
rfsp<iiiwbie  lor  jthe  acts  of  rs  ttut;iori/*d 
a^tn:^  to  Uie  extent  of  oUier  buslne's  cou- 
if-rrs  and  is  not  respou.sible  for  the  icts  of 
it;.y  member  (JL  the  union  solely  on  the 
^T    j:ids  of  meibbershlp  (sec.  2-13). 

7  The  vote  to  authorize  tb.;  unlo:i  shop 
sl.<\"i  be  eliminated  although  a  vote  to  de- 
authoii^e  a  unlbn  shop  shftll  be  re'alned. 
Unloiis  may  reqvllre  the  discharge  of  nien  ex- 
pelled from  the  union  because  th?y  are 
Ci.  ::;muiiiat.s  or  engaged  In  strllceF  In  vUna- 
tl(  u  (,f  the  contract  (sees    8A.  8B,  anl  nci). 

8  Tlie  general  prohibition  of  sec  jiidary 
hovrotts  Is  retained  but  one  form  'f  sec- 
(jiid.iry  boycott  should  be  authorirec,  1.  e.. 
where  a  st.'lke  occurs  In  one  pl.snt  ir  firm 
tho  wi  r!t  which  should  hnve  fcern  cf'ine  In 
th"!*  plant  or  Qrm  Is  transfPTTPd  to  i  nother 
p':i;:t  or  Arm,  employees  should  not  be  re- 
ci:;rf'J  to  do  work  thtis  tninsfer.ecl  (sees. 
8B,  4AV 

9  Thf  clauite  providing  for  00  days  notice 
RvA  wilting  period  hould  be  retain -d,  but 
nr.uTided  so  tii.it,  a  .'trlke  Is  not  Illegal  In  case 
the  co.itiTict  la  reopened  In  accordan  -e  with 
lt«  terms  The  penalty  against  employees 
en«ra,^ed  In  a  strike  before  tbe  60-day  period 
sliouid   be  repealed  (sec.  SUK 

10  The  Communist  oath  provl  ion  Is 
bcnehcial.  but  the  act  should  be  amended 
to  exterd  It  to  employers  and  their  ofScers 
{sec.  9H). 

11,  Check-off  limitations  should  c  mtlnue 
la  I*  rce  but  when  a  check-off  ht  s  be<»n 
auth  in  ;ed  It  should  continue  unt  .1  Et:c:i 
authorisation  has  been  withdrawn. 


hf  Conducted  so  f: 
ai.oe  with  the  ru 
In  the  district  cou; 

3  In   ree&rd  to 

f.ndiiiij  of  -he 
bunal  the  Btard's 
bee  ■:ne.  coiiclualvi 
tiHl  evidence  In 

4  The  tt^rm  "e 
omlttint:  the  exei 
banrt  and  chart 

:-■    Derinition   o, 
t!"..i'   :i  )  lif.e  ma 
unless  he  is  act 
"A,-..'^ii.'ii"    and 
eiinuaated   is»^c. 

fi    We    rede  an 
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Billions  of  the  American  Taxpayers'  Dol- 
lars Are  Building  Roads  and  Develop- 
ing Mines  in  Foreign  Lands  While  Oar 
Own  Roads  and  Mines  Are  Neglected 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF   ID.AHO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'.dncsday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
two-thiid.<^  of  the  State  of  Idaho  i.s  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  mo.stly  mountain- 
ou.-<.  but  rich  in  minerals  and  valuable 
timber  Much  of  this  timber  is  ripe 
and  ready  to  cuti  the  minerals  are  sorely 
needed  in  tlie  defense  effort.  All  that 
i.s  needed  to  open  this  vast  treasure  hou.se 
to  development  are  access  roads  and 
hie h ways  1  but  we  cannot  pet  enough 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
even  ijuild  roads  to  protect  this  valuable 
white-pme  timber  from  forest  fires.  We 
are  too  busy  building  roads  and  develop- 
inc  mme.s  in  other  countries  all  around 
the  world. 

WHY    75   PERCENT  OF  OUR  METAL   MINES  ARE 
CLOSED 

While  75  percent  of  our  metal  mines 
are  clo-sed.  because  of  unsound  monetary 
and  fi.scal  policies  of  our  Government,  we 
are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  American  taxpayers'  money 
to  develop  mines  in  foreign  lands, 
and  then  buying  the  production  from 
these  foreign  mines  at  prices  higher 
than  we  permit  to  be  paid  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  the  same  metals, 
despite  the  fact  that  laborers  in  for- 
eign mines  are  paid  an  average  wage 
of  $1  per  day,  while  mining  companies 
in  the  United  States  pay  their  miners 
S12  or  more,  per  day. 

For  example,  the  price  of  lead  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  is  frozen  at  17 
cent.s  per  pound,  while  we  are  paying  20 
cents  per  pound  for  foreign  lead.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  actually  paying 
32  cents  per  pound  for  foreign  lead  be- 
cause imports  are  subsidized  60  percent 
and  exports  discounted  37^2  percent  un- 
der the  fantastic  monetary'  manipula- 
tions of  the  New  Deal  administration. 
The  following  article  from  the  April- 
May  1951  issue  of  a  Washington  publica- 
tion titled  "Highway  High  Lights"  gives 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  interna- 
tional WPA  that  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers : 

Countries  around  the  world  are  awakening 
suddenly  to  the  InTportance  of  highway 
transportation  to  their  economy— and  to 
their  future. 

Millions  of  American  dollars  are  being 
{^oured  into  the  greatest  world-wide  road- 
buiidine  drive  in  history.  Vast  areas  of  fabu- 
lous but  untouched  wealth  are  echoing  to 
the  r.  isy  efBciency  of  American  road  ma- 
chinery—throughout Africa.  In  Southeastern 
A.sia.  In  Turkey,  in  the  Islands  of  the  South- 
west Pacific — as  well  &s  In  war-devastated 
Western  Europe. 

OVEHCOMI   DISTANCIS 

R;ad  networks  are  overcoming  great  dis- 
t.t:.ces    over    trackless    expanses    of    Jungle, 


desert,  veldt,  and  wilderness,  spurred  by  the 
ever-Increasing  demand  for  raw  materials, 
for  Industrial  potentials,  for  a  part  In  world 
trade,  for  greater  national  security. 

In  addition  to  American  road-bulldlng 
equipment,  sums  are  being  set  aside  by  many 
nations  to  pay  for  American  technicians  to 
n>ake  surveys  and  to  advise  governments  on 
highways,  in  maintenance  of  present  roads, 
and  in  training  their  nationals  In  use  and  up- 
keep of  road  machinery.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  State  Department  and  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  In 
furnishing  technical  advisers  and  helping 
to  train  native  engineers. 

TTTRKEY 

A  network  of  modern  roads  Is  spreading 
oir.  over  Turkey,  with  the  help  of  Marshall- 
plan  dollars  and  American  know-how.  Tur- 
key, because  of  her  strategic  position  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  Russia,  needs 
adequate,  up-to-date  highway  transportation 
for  her  national  security  ai  well  as  for  her 
economic  development.  Under  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, which  should  be  about  80  percent  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1951.  Turkey  Is  building 
or  improving  more  than  3,900  miles  of  her 
12.650-mile  road  system.  These  roads  are 
tying  inland  cities  to  seaports  and  breaking 
trails  Into  formerly  Isolated  areas  which  are 
either  rich  In  mineral  resources  or  are  fertile 
agricultural  lands. 

The  over-all  cost  of  the  Turkish  road  pro- 
gram is  about  $58,000,000,  with  around  28 
percent   or  $16,000,000  from  ECA  funds. 

ATRICA 

The  untouched  wealth  of  Africa  has  only 
needed  modern  highway  transportation  to 
reach  world  markets.  So  road  work  Is  being 
speeded,  from  Algeria  and  Tunisia  on  the 
north  to  Cape  Town,  from  Egypt  to  the  Gold 
Coast— with  a  10-year  $120,000,000  program 
already  under  way  In  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
millions  more  are  being  spent  In  the  French 
and   British   colonies. 

African  experts  agree  the  most  pressing 
need  of  the  Dark  Continent  Is  modern  high- 
way transportation.  Without  roads,  large 
areas  have  been  Isolated  and  would  remain 
primitive  and  undeveloped  for  years  to  come 
as  they  have  been  for  ages  past.  Even  primi- 
tive Ethiopia  Is  road-conscious,  wanting  to 
borrow  about  $1.000.C00  for  asphalt  for  her 
expanding  road  program. 

BELGIAN    CONGO 

The  Belgian  Congo's  gigantic  road  pro- 
gram Is  to  achieve  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  12,000.000  natives  living 
in  an  almost  trackless  904.000  square  miles 
of  undreamed  of  potential  wealth.  Much 
Is  untapped  jungle. 

Work  on  the  new  Congo  road  net  has 
already  started  through  a  loan,  from  ECA 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  of  $1,778,000 
for  American  equipment  and  technical 
assistance. 

IN     BHmSH    TERRrrORIES 

Nearly  a  million  ECA  dollars  are  buying 
United  States  machinery  to  be  used  In  road- 
development  projects  in  six  British  terri- 
tories In  Africa:  The  Gold  Coast.  Northern 
Rhodesia.  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone.  Nyasaland. 
and  British  Kenya. 

IN     FRENCH     ATRICA 

New  projects  will  fill  In  gaps  In  meager 
existing  road  systems  and  will  aid  materially 
In  linking  together  the  transportation  net- 
work of  the  French  African  territories. 
About  $4,000,000  In  ECA  aid  Is  helping  these 
projects,  while  additional  French  expendl- 
tudes  will  run  Into  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  French  West  Africa — the  rich  Ivory 
Coast — ^the  goal  Is  construction  of  4,300  mllea 
of  paved  road. 

In  French  Equatorial  Africa,  8,500  miles  of 
paved  roads  are  under  construction,  with 
ECA    aid    amounting    to    $117,000.      In    the 


French  Cameroons,  work  on  about  200  mllea 
of  paved  road  has  started,  with  ECA  fur- 
nishing $84,000. 

IN   THE  FAR   EAST 

In  the  Far  East,  road  programs  are  under 
way  to  strengthen  the  economy  ol  the  as- 
sociated states  of  Indochina,  in  Thailand. 
Malaya,  Burma,  on  New  Caledonia,  in  the 
British  East  Indies  of  North  Borneo  and 
Sarawak 

ECA  officials  reported  Indochina's  virpent 
economic  need  was  improvement  of  road 
communications.  As  In  Burma,  Thailand 
and  Malaya,  new  roads  will  benefit  potential 
sourc's  of  critical  materials.  Improve  the 
countries"  economy,  speed  transport  of  fcxKl 
to  needy  areas,  and  make  Inaccessible  areas 
accessible.  Roads  will  enable  government 
authorities  to  take  more  effective  security 
measures  agaln-st  Internal  disorder  and  Com- 
munist Infiltration. 

Road  projects  will  open  up  additional  areas 
In  the  British  East  Indies  and  in  French  New 
Cnledonla  for  settlement  and  for  ale*  In  fur- 
ther economic  development. 

The  North  Borneo  program  is  for  both  new 
roads  and  Improvement  of  highways  damaged 
by  the  Japanese  during  the  war.  In  Sara- 
wak, the  constrtictlon  projects  call  for  225 
miles  of  arterial  and  143  miles  of  secondary 
roads. 

IN   rtJEOPE 

Milllona  of  dollars  from  ECA  funds  have 
gone  Into  European  roads,  especially  in 
Greece  and  Italy. 

So  highway  transportation  is  speeding  on 
to  recognized  essentiality  in  the  world's 
economic  life. 

WHERE    DO    WE    GO    VROM    RXXZ? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1.  1951.  'will  total 
$88,255,565,634.46.  On  Thursday,  May 
24,  1951,  when  Congress  was  voting  to 
send  2,000.000  tons  of  wheat  to  India,  the 
President  was  asking  the  Congress  for 
$8,500,000,000  for  give-away  to  foreign 
countries.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
$60,000,000,000  requested  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1951. 

Where  will  the  Treasury  get  the 
money?  Answer:  By  monetizing  our 
debts.  If  you  doubt  that,  see  Treasury 
daily  statements  for  May  1  and  May  15. 
For  other  fantastic  monetary  manipula- 
tions see  statement  by  prominent  Texas 
banker  on  page  A2977  of  May  22.  1951, 
Congressional  Record,  which  shows  how 
the  Federal  Reserve  capitalized  deficits 
and  created  bank  reserves  purely  by  a 
book  entry. 

IS   LENIN  S    AND   STALIN'S  BOAST   TO  COME  TRtJEt 

Lenin  and  Stalin  boasted  they  would 
force  the  United  Itates  to  spend  itself 
into  bankruptcy.  The  administration 
seems  intent  on  making  that  boast  come 
true.  An  economic  smashup  now  would 
be  10  times  as  disastrous  as  that  of  1929 
because  we  have  10  times  as  far  to  fall; 
yet  nothing  ever  has  been  done  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  of  the  1929  depression; 
they  are  all  present  now  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  form. 

Has  the  New  Deal  administration  made 
such  a  mess  of  our  domestic  economy 
that  it  must  have  war  and  rumors  of 
war,  and  global  boondoggling,  to  keep 
our  economy  going? 

A    COUMOM-SSKSX    RUUST 

An  honest  monetary  system  which  In- 
sures the  redemption  of  paper  currency 
at  face  value,  on  demand,  will  do  more 
to  prevent  war,  establish  justice,  insure 
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eoooomlc  stabiUcy,  and  promote  peace 
and  hannony  amonK  nations  than  all 
the  United  Nations  Bretton  Wood  Con- 
ferences Marshall  plans  Atlantic  pacts, 
and  pdot  4  progTams  ever  devised. 


M^ 


1 

m'k 

1 

AMrtkatMi  Section  of  tb«  19S0 

RCTCBOC  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  rtmaanA 

IM  TBI  SSNATK  OP  THB  UKITED  8TATB3 

Tueulay.  May  29,  I9il 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan  - 
Imous  cooaent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoiD  an  address  by  Mr. 
Inring  S.  Oids.  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Onited  States  Steel  Corp..  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  ^  printed  in  the  Rxcohd, 
as  fol^-iws: 

Trb  Tax  Edx]catio>i  or  ftU.  Jons 

T  vant  to  t&Ik  to  you  today  about  a  law 
whlclk  OoBgrcM  haa  recvntiy  paoed  and 
whleb  will  «sert  a  profound  Influence  upon 
th«  cnUrt  naUonal  deiense  profEram.  It  ia 
tlM  controvaralal  raptd  aniortixation  aectioa 
of  tbe  IBflO  Revenue  Act. 

■wn  among  the  ilemben  of  Congress  who 
enacted  tbla  meeeure  there  la  an  erroneuua 
beUsT  that  tt  Kranta  a  tax  subsidy  to  bualnesa. 

OenUMDen.  tt  aaema  to  me  tbat  If  we  could 
only  view  this  law  through  the  eyes,  for  ez- 
am^de.  of  Cltlasn  Joe  Jones  and  see  for  our- 
selves bow  tt  would  affect  him  in  hia  busl- 
ocM.  mocla  of  the  misunderstanding  which 
prevail*  so  gmsrmlly  today  woiild  simply 
evi4>arat«. 

So.  as  Joe.  I  look  around  and  decide  that 
what  tills  country  needs  U  a  brand  new 
gadcet.  Let's  just  call  It  a  "whatzlt."  I  Ond 
that  to  manufacture  this  product  the  first 
tfalnc  ni  need  is  a  machine  that  costs  $2,000. 
Then  ni  need  the  raw  materials  and  a  man 
to  run  the  machine. 

So.  f or  tHe  piirpoeea  of  this  illustraUon.  I 
Ineuvpurate  myeell.  and  go  around  to  my 
good  old  Auat  Mathilda,  who  generously 
agrees  to  pawn  the  family  Jewels  and  to  lend 
me  the  $2,000.  I  buy  the  machine,  set  It  up 
In  my  baaement.  hire  a  man.  get  the  raw 
materials,  and  tlM  Whatzlt  Uanufacttuing 
Co..  Inc..  Is  open  for  business.  Then  I  go  out 
sad  establlsb  a  marltet  for  my  product,  and 
sure  enough  tt  sella. 

B»irythlng  Is  going  fine,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ftrst  year  I  start  to  figure  out  where  I 
stand,    mat's  fairly  easy. 

I  And  I  sold  exactly  110.000  wor.h  of 
"whatzttB."  *o  there  are  my  total  receipts — 
•lOjOOO. 

Nert  I  eoBEM  to  czpeoacs.  The  first  thing 
I  spent,  of  course,  was  t3.X0  for  the  machine. 
so  I  pm  that  down.  Then  I  put  down  all  my 
other  SKpenaee — let's  call  them  my  "running 
expenses"— labor,  raw  materials,  light  and 
power,  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  ma- 
<^bla«.  and  ny  aelUng  expenses,  advertising. 
etc  And  these  running  expenses  come  to 
prectacly  tO.000.  80.  I  find  that  I  broke 
exactly  even. 

My  tax  return  U  very  simple:  Receipts. 
•iOOOO;  expsness.  tlO.OOO;  no  profit:  no  tax. 

I  send  the  tax  return  to  the  collector:  drop 
around  and  repay  the  la.OOO  to  my  Aunt 
Mathilda,  who  Is  ovcrjcyed.  and  I  come  home 


feeling  pretty  srood  I've  worked  a  whole 
year,  and  while  I  haven  t  made  a  dirru>.  I 
haven't  loert  a  dime  either.  Moreover.  I  ve 
established  a  good  buslnesa.  aad  next  year — if 
all  goes  well — I  should  make  a  profit  lor  t.he 
ftrst  tune. 

So  I  come  whistling  down  the  street.  f.:rn 
In  at  the  front  gate,  and  there — elttlnp  en 
the  doorstep — is  a  gentleman  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau,  who  wants  to  a.»lt  me 
Just  one.  simple,  little  question:  "Whaddaya 
mean,  no  profit?" 

Well.  I  take  him  in  and  show  him  r.y 
books  and  they  don  t  faze  him  at  all  He 
Just  looks  over  at  the  wirner  iinrt  savs. 
"How  about  that  machine?  Its  all  youis 
now.  Isn  I  It?     Ycu  own  it  now,  d>:»n  ♦   •,    u?" 

I  say,  "'Of  course  I  uwn  it  I  t./,:ght  it.  and 
I  paid  for  U.  That  was  my  very  first  Item  '^f 
business  expense.  ' 

Well,  he  looks  at  me  kind  of  sadly  ar.d 
sa3rs.  'Listen,  pal.  this  may  cc  me  a.'=  a  cr-Jit 
shock  to  you.  but  that  machine  Isn  t  an  ex- 
pense—  It's  a  prcflt.  You  cant  spend  It.  or 
eat  't.  or  wear  it,  but  Just  the  same,  i:  s 
profit. ' 

Well,  of  course,  I  can't  =ee  that  at  all  and 
I  tell  him  so.  I  paid  82  000  for  that  ma- 
chine, and  until  I  eet  that  money  back  I 
haven't  made  any  profit  at  all.  That  s  all 
there  is  to  it.  and  that's  the  u-ay  It  rt-ally 
U.     But  he  shakes  his  head  and  says 

"Look,  Bud.  It  mlRht  ?»  und  that  way  to 
an  ordinary  guy,  but  1:;>  Ju.=  t  isn't  that 
simple — not  when  you're  dealmg  with  the 
Government,  at  least.  You're  a  bu.'rinc-tf- 
man  now,  and  you've  ec't  t ^^  s*art  thii'.kln? 
likt  a  certified  public  accounta:^:.  nr  a  tax 
collector,  or  maybe  even  like  a  chairman  <  f 
the  board.  That  machine  represents  a  cap- 
ital expenditure  and  you've  got  to  amortLze 
It  or  depreciate  It  " 

Well.  I  tell  him  that  I'm  certai."^.!','  net 
going  to  do  anything  like  that  to  a  per:ertiy 
good  machine,  and  he  can  see  I  m  g^ttin:; 
pretty  sore  about  it.  so  he  explains  it  to  me 
very  patiently. 

"It's  like  this."  he  says.  "Yru  paid  for 
that  machine,  and  you  re  entitled!  to  re- 
cover— out  cf  your  earni:i^s — all  the  money 
you  put  Into  It.  If  you  couldn't  do  that. 
you  wouldn't  co  Into  bioslneps  In  the  first 
place,  and  nerher  v/ould  anybody  else  So 
up  to  that  point  we  agree  But  here  s  the 
catch  in  It:  You're  not  entitled  to  pet  your 
money  back  aU  'in  one  fell  s-*(X)p'— as 
Shakespeare  used  to  say.  The  \d-x  savs  >  u 
have  to  spread  out  the  cost  cf  that  machine 
over  Its  entire  useful  life  If  w»  thu.lc  it 
will  last  5  yea.'s.  we  let  you  recover  oni*-rif  h 
of  Its  original  cost  each  year.  i:t  c'  v  ur 
earnings.  If  we  think  it  will  Ust  10  yci-rs, 
you  can  get  one-tenth  cf  your  money  ba.ic 
each  year,  and  .so  on.  Nuw  It  happoi's  that 
the  particular  machine  you  have  ever  thf-re 
la  good  for  20  years,  so  we  will  let  you  de- 
preciate" It  at  the  Tz'c  cf  5  percent  [.er  ycir. 
That's  whit  we  mean   by  amortizatKr.  " 

"You  may  call  It  amrrtiz;i:ic  n."  I  •-:!  ^'-n. 
"but  I  call  It  an  outrnce  What  vr  ;;  :•■  -  .  - 
Ing  Is  that  I've  got  to  wait  20  ve  irs  to  i^et 
back  the  money  that  I  had  to  pay  out,  ca.sh- 
on-the- barrel-head,  in  l  year  " 

"Put  It  that  wuv  If  you  want  to  '  he  a  Tee^ 
amiably,  "but  that's  what  the  law  savs  ;in(i 
that's  the  wmv  i:'s  K'Mnn-  to  be — or  else  N'..w. 
let's  fleure  your  incr.me  tax  the  way  you 
should  have  fli?ured  it.  You  tox^i  in  I'lO.'.'OO 
and  spent  58.000  for  what  ycu  c.ill  your  run- 
nlng  expenses.  That  leaves  f2.0C0,  which 
you  might  call  your  nperatln»{  profit.  N..W, 
out  of  that  $2,000  you  write  .  fl  |iOu  to  cvor 
depreciation  on  the  machine  '— 

"Walt  a  minute,"  I  interrupt.  "Hjw  do  I 
write  off  a  hundred  buck-s^" 

"Easy."  he  says.  "You  Just  take  the  hun- 
dred and  rut  It  in  a  bank,  and  you  do  the 
same  thing  every  year  r..r  '^J  yea.-s  At  the 
end  of  that  20  years  yiur  maciilne  la  ill  warn 


rut  and  useless,  but  over  In  the  bank  you've 
iT'  t  'he  $2.(Xj<:>  you  paid  for  It,  so  ever  btxly's 
happy  '" 

Well,  of  course.  Tm  not  happy  abo\  t  it  at 
nil,  and  I  a.slc  him  Just  one  question:  "What 
happens  If  I  dont  earn  enough  In  future 
\  ■  u's  '.<!  c>  ver  that  $100  depreciation?  Sup- 
{  *e  'liere  isu  t  any  operating  profit,  as  you 
call  It:"' 

"Brother  '  he  savs.  "taip  my  advl  e  and 
don't  let  that  happen.  If  It  d')es,  th  n  hire 
yourself  a  smart  tax  lawyer  hecaus'  right 
there  the  law  gets  awfully  complicated  But, 
In  any  event.  It's  your  worry,  not  mine." 
.A;.d  with  that  he  ?ets  cut  his  pen>  u  and 
st.irts  fitrurins;  my  Income  twx 

Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  purposes  ^f  this 
little  lUufitraiion,  let  us  assume  that  he  tax 
r-ite  applicable  to  this  particular  bus  ness  is 
5>  percent.  Actually,  of  course,  on  i  small 
c-rp' ration  of  this  kind  It  wiild  b<  Irwer 
Th;in  ':hat  and  on  .1  big  corporation  It  would 
b-  hiehf'r  than  that.  But,  Just  to  ieep  it 
simple    let's  call  It  50  i>ercent. 

Su  the  Internal  revenue  man  gets  tl  rough 
with  his  figuring  and  says,  "Cungi  atuia- 
tions,  my  friend.  You  made  a  very  hand- 
some Utile  profit  this  year.  After  -'aylng 
.'ill  your  running  expenses,  and  after  wrlt- 
iie  "(I  that  8100  to  cover  denreclatl  m  on 
y  Air  machine,  you  had  $1,900  left.  That 
1-  your  ta.xable  Income.  Now  you  ce  me 
haif  of  that,  which  is  $950,  and  that  leaves 
a  clear  profit  of  $950  for  yuu.  That  i  nice 
goin'." 

It's  nice  gotn'  for  you  all  rl!?ht."'  I  igree, 
"'but  there's  Just  one  little  thing  tha!  puz- 
zles me.  If  I  really  made  a  1950  prufi:.  the 
w  av  you  say  I  did,  I  certainly  ought  tc  have 
toiou^h  money  around  here  ".omewhere  to 
\  ay  my  tax  with.  But  I  haven't  i  ct  a 
i.l'-^e!      So  what  do  I  do  abtiut  It?" 

"Buddv.  ■  he  says,  in  a  kind  ol  frl  'ndly 
f  ne.  'if  ycu  don't  want  to  spend  the  ne.xt 
lu  years  In  Alcatraz.  you'd  better  run  ever 
and   see  voux   Aunt  Mathilda   " 

And  there,  gentlemen,  you  have  the  first 
chapter  In  th-  story  of  the  tax  educatl  m  of 
J  e  Jones.  Tliit  s  how  he  found  out  .bout 
a.nv  r*:/atlon.  depreciation,  and  write-  )ffs — ■ 
the  hard  way  And  that.  also,  is  how  he 
heaan  to  pav  a  corpcTatlon  income  t;  x  oa 
a  pa[>»r  profit  that  he  had  never  real  y  re- 
c  iv.^d  m  cash  and  would  not  receive  i  1  full 
un'il  the  end  of  20  years. 

.N.'turaUy.  Joe  felt  that  he  had  been 
gypped,  and  If  ycu  look  at  It  throug  n  bla 
eyes,  he  had  been  But  he  realized  that 
every  other  c<  rporatiun  In  the  cnuntrv  was 
being  taxf'd  In  the  same  way.  and  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  about  it.  So  he  went 
ahead  for  5  years,  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing his  gadgets,  and  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, which  occurs  only  for  the  purposes 
cl  this  tllai.tr.iMon,  his  receipts  remained  ex- 
actly the  an:e,  each  year,  and  so  did  his 
running  exp^-nses  and  his  tax  rate  Every 
year  he  put  aside  $100  to  cover  deprec  atlon 
on  the  machine,  and  every  year  he  paid  the 
Cvernment  $9.50   In   taxes. 

llien,  one  day.  an  Army  officer  from  ^V:uh- 
Ington  wallc3  into  the  shop  and  say«.  "Joe, 
we're  in  trouble  and  we  need  your  help  " 

"Sure."  says  Joe.  '  anything  at  all.  What 
can  I  do  for  y  u.  Major?" 

"Well.  1*  s  like  this,"  the  major  explains. 
"Y'  u  kn  w  all  ab<  ut  the  ptilce  action  In 
K'Te  1  :•'.:  d  M:e  prr.sent  natlctml  emereencv. 
We've  .  t  •  -  build  up  our  defen.ses  very 
cMickly  and  the  A.^my  needs  a  -^holc  lot  of 
fT.se  wh.itziu  that  vou're  makine  Sc  we 
w  oot  vn-i  to  put  In  another  machine,  hire 
;  :i  thtr  man,  and  double  your  output.  Will 
y  ;u  do  it.  J<  e' " 

■  Y-^u  bet  I  will."  says  J'"*  "Just  tell  me 
h  ■'»•  I  eet  the  machine.  You  see  I  d  ir.'t  yet 
!.  o."  p-  u.-n  ro'ney  to  buy  another  cn.>,  and 
n  V   A    :.f  .\Iohilda  died  last  year,  and    well. 
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'Im  afraid  that's  up  to  you.  Joe,""  the 
major  replies.  "You're  going  to  have  to  buy 
the  machine  yourself  and  pay  for  it.  Just  as 
you  did  before.  There's  not  a  thing  I  can 
do  about  that;  but  Congress  has  Just  passed  a 
new  law  that  ought  to  help  you  swing  the 
deal." 

'  What  law  Is  that?"  asks  Joe.  pulling  a 
packiiii.'  case  for  the  major  to  sit  on. 

So  the  major  describes  the  new  amortlza- 
t:  oi  f.rnvisions  of  the  revenue  act  and  tells 
Joe.  frai'.kly  and  clearly,  just  what  they  will 
and  will  not  do  for  him.  He  explains  that 
Joe  IS  entitled  to  apply  to  Washington  for  a 
certificate,  showing  that  the  new  machine 
is  necessary  to  the  defense  program.  Wheu 
and  if  he  gets  that  certificate  of  necessity — 
and  after  his  new  machine  is  installed — Joe 
will  then  be  allowed  to  write  off  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  in  5  years 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  wait  20  years 
to  recover  his  investment.  That  is  what  the 
law  does,  and  that  is  all  the  law  does;  the 
major  points  out. 

He  makes  it  clear  that  It  does  not  guar- 
antee anybody  any  profit  of  any  kind:  and 
that  unless  the  income  from  the  new  ma- 
chine is  sufficient  to  cover  the  Increased  de- 
preciation to  which  Joe  Is  entitled,  the  cer- 
tificate will  do  him  no  good  whatever.  That 
'-  a  risk  that  Joe  must  take.  Moreover,  the 
new  law  does  not  even  guarantee  Joe  a  mar- 
ket for  his  product;  but  as  long  as  the  emer- 
gency continues,  of  course,  he  can  be  reason- 
ably confident  of  selling  his  expanded  out- 
put, so  he  should  come  out  all  right. 

The  certificate  of  necessity,  the  major  also 
emphasizes,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  RFC.  It  does  not  entitle  Joe  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  Government  or  from  anyone 
else;  and  yet  it  may  help  because — he  says — 
"its  a  lot  easier  to  get  a  loan  that  you  can 
repay  in  5  years  than  It  is  to  get  one  that 
you  can't  repay  for  20  years." 

And  there — the  major  concludes — Is  the 
nub  of  the  new  law.  It  offers  no  financial 
incentive  or  reward  to  any  business  because, 
he  explains,  no  patriotic  American  needs  any 
special  Inducement  when  tt  comes  to  the 
defense  of  his  country.  What  the  law  does 
do.  he  points  out.  Is  to  make  it  financially 
possible  for  many  vital  industries  to  under- 
take, at  once,  a  vast  expansion  program  that 
they  otherwise  could  not  attempt,  perhaps, 
for  many,  many  years. 

Joe  has  just  one  question.  "What  hap- 
pens. "  he  asks.  "if.  after  a  couple  of  years, 
the  .Army  doesn't  need  any  more  of  these 
gadgets?  How  will  I  pay  oS  my  loan  at  the 
bank^" 

"Jie."  says  the  major,  very  slowly,  "that's 
a  tough  one.  The  amortization  law  that 
Consress  passed  during  the  last  war  would 
have  p.-otected  you  especially  against  that 
contingency:  but  the  new  law  doesn't.  It's 
a  risk  you'll  Just  have  to  take,  and  one  that 
a  lot  of  other  businessmen  are  taking  in  this 
emergency  But.  Joe.  I'm  asking  you  to  take 
It     We  need  those  'whatzits'  badly." 

Well,  (gentlemen,  young  Joe  responds  to 
that  appeal  as  any  other  got)d  American 
would.  He  borrows  the  money  and  expands 
his  production.  And  here  I  am  going  to 
make  two  rather  violent  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  Government — in  an  excessively  gen- 
erous mctxl — permits  him  to  write  off  the 
entire  cost  of  his  new  machine  In  the  5  years; 
and  second,  that  he  buys  the  machine  itself 
at  the  s.ime  old  price  of  $2,000. 

In  ar.y  event,  our  enterprising  new  busl- 
r.es.sman  now  has  two  machines  lu  his  base- 
men.t.  He  has  bought  and  paid  for  both  of 
them.  His  certificate  entitles  him  to  recover 
the  cost  of  the  new  one  in  5  years;  but  he 
still  must  spread  out  the  cost  of  the  old 
one  over  the  full  20-year  period.  And  so.  ..t 
the  end  of  another  year,  we  l.nd  htm  pre- 
paring his  td.x  return. 


Each  machine,  he  discovers,  has  3rtelded 
an  operating  profit  of  exactly  $2,000.  On 
the  new  machine,  therefore,  he  takea  the 
$400  depreciation  which  his  certificate  allows 
him;  and  this  leaves  a  taxable  Income  of 
$1,600 — $800  tax  for  the  Government  and 
$800  profit  for  himself.  On  the  old  ma- 
chine, however,  he  can  take  only  the  regu- 
lar $100  depreciation;  so  he  pa\*s  his  usual 
lax  of  $950  an  haa  a  $950  profit  left. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  can  see  ex- 
actly what  the  new  law  has  meant  to  him  in 
actual  term  of  dollars  and  cents.  His  certifi- 
cate is  saving  him  $150  a  year  in  taxes  on 
the  new  machine,  but  tt  Is  also  costing  him 
$150  a  year  in  profits.  So  he  fleures  he's 
breaking  even  on  the  deal,  and  sends  a  check 
for  $1,750  to  the  tax  collector. 

And  this  time,  the  collector  has  no  com- 
plaints about  it,  but  apparently  he  Is  prac- 
tically the  only  man  in  Washington  who 
hasn't.  Joe  wakes  up.  next  morning,  to  find 
that  Instead  of  being  a  patriotic  American 
citizen,  he  has  suddenly  become  public 
enemy  No.   1. 

In  the  very  same  Congress  that  enacted 
the  law.  some  of  the  Members  are  now  de- 
claring that  Joe  is  raiding  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  robbing  his  fellow  taxpayers.  They 
say  that,  at  the  end  of  5  years,  he  will  own 
his  machine,  free  and  clear,  and  that  the 
Government  will  have  paid  for  it  through 
tax  concessions.  Many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Senators  and  Representatives  agree 
without  question  that  the  Treasury  is  sub- 
sidizing Joe;  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  declares  that  it  might  be  cheaper  for 
the  Government  to  have  bought  the  machine 
in  the  first  place,  and  to  have  gone  directly 
Into  the  business  of  making  "whatzits,"  on 
Its  own. 

A  certain  labor  leader,  who  is  never  slow 
to  impugn  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans, declares,  in  a  speech,  that  Joe  Is  so 
disloyal  that  he  refused  to  lift  a  finger  to 
fight  communism  until  the  Government  had 
guaranteed  him  a  profit. 

Joe  can  hardly  believe  his  eyes  and  ears. 
From  his  own  actual  operating  experience, 
he  knows  that  every  one  of  those  charges  is 
untrue — except,  perhaps,  that  one  about 
getting  the  subsidy.  He  Isn't  quite  sure 
about  that:  so  he  digs  out  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  starts  to  figure  it  for  himself. 

There  are,  he  discovers,  three  major  pos- 
sibilities: that  the  emergency  will  last  less 
than  5  years;  exactly  5  years,  or  more  than 
5  years.  If  It  lasts  less  than  5  years,  of 
course,  he  will  be  left  saddled  with  a  debt 
on  his  machine,  as  the  major  had  explained, 
and  no  amount  of  figuring  will  help,  so  he 
passes  on  to  the  second  possibility. 

Here  he  finds  that  if  the  emergency  lasts 
exactly  5  years,  and  If  then  there  is  no  fur- 
ther market  for  the  output  of  his  new  ma- 
chine, his  situation  will  be  this: 

He  wUl  have  recovered — out  of  his  own 
earnings — the  $2  000  that  he  paid  for  the 
machine,  and  he  will  have  settled  his  loan 
at  the  bank,  in  full.  Over  the  whole  5-year 
period,  he  will  have  paid  $750  less  In  taxes 
than  he  will  pay  during  the  same  interval 
on  the  old  machine,  but  he  likewise  will 
have  received  $750  less  in  profits. 

Clearly,  therefore,  the  Government  has 
made  no  financial  contribution  whatever  to 
Joe's  business,  and  by  no  possible  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  the  so-called  tax 
concession  of  1750  have  paid  for  a  machine 
which  cost  $2,000.  So  Joe  can  only  conclude 
that  the  ofiicial  who  argued  that  it  would 
be  cheaper  for  the  Government  to  have 
bought  the  machine  in  the  first  place  was 
either  very  weak  on  arithmetic  or  very 
Etrong  on  Government  owmership. 

Moreover,  the  machine  itself  Is  now  worth- 
less, so  fur  as  Joe  is  concerned.  Mechan- 
ically, it  will  be  good  for  another  15  years, 


but  productively,  lU  useful  life  Is  over. 
Under  any  theory  of  taxation,  of  course, 
Joe  would  always  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  cost  of  that  machine  over  the  pe- 
riod of  its  useful  life;  so  the  certificate  of 
necessity  has  given  him  no  tax  concession 
whatever.  Yet  without  that  certitcate,  he 
probably  could  not  have  bought  his  new 
machine  at  all.  So  here  Is  what  has  hap- 
pened: 

As  the  direct  result  of  that  certificate,  the 
Army  has  received  the  defense  materials 
which  it  needed  so  badly;  one  more  worker 
has  been  given  a  Job:  the  Cfovernment  haa 
collected  $4,000  in  taxes,  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  obtained:  and  Joe  has  re- 
ceived $4,000  in  profits  as  the  fruit  of  his 
enterprise.  Moreover,  he  Is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  expand  his  production  still  further 
should  some  new  emergency  require  it. 

Next,  Joe  comes  to  the  third  posfilblllty — 
that  the  emergency  does  not  end  In  5  years, 
and  that  he  Is  able  to  go  right  on  selling 
the  entire  output  of  his  new  machine  for 
the  whole  20  years  of  its  life.  Those  extra 
15  years  should  be  clear  velvet  for  him,  and 
that  seems  to  be  what  his  critics  in  Wash- 
ington are  most  worried  about.  Yet  a  few 
simple  calculations — had  the  critics  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  them — would  have  put 
their  minds  completely  at  rest.  Here  is 
what  Joe's  figtires  show: 

Since  he  will  recover  the  entire  cost  of 
his  new  machine  in  the  first  5  years,  he 
can  take  no  further  depreciation  on  it, 
thereafter.  So  in  the  sixth  year,  he  finds 
that  his  operating  profit  of  $2,000  has  be- 
come, automatically,  his  taxable  Income; 
and  instead  of  paying  the  Government  a 
tax  of  $800,  as  he  formerly  did  on  this  ma> 
chine,  he  must  now  i>ay  a  tax  of  $1,000  a 
year  on  it.  That  is  $50  per  year  more  than 
he  If  paying  on  his  old  machine;  and  he  will 
have  to  pay  tills  extra  $50  ei-ery  year  from 
now  on. 

Thus,  15  years  hence,  when  his  new  ma- 
chine Is  worn  out,  he  will  have  paid  the 
Government  a  tax  bonus  of  $750.  which 
will  exactly  wipe  out  the  tax  savings  of 
$750  which  he  enjoyed  In  the  first  5  years. 
Over  the  entire  20  years,  he  finds,  he  will 
have  paid  a  total  tax  of  $19,000  on  the  out- 
put of  the  new  machine — $800  a  year  for 
the  first  5  years,  and  $1,000  a  year  for  the 
next  15.  On  his  old  machine,  over  the  same 
period,  he  will  also  have  paid  a  total  tax  of 
precUely  $19,000 — $950  a  year  for  20  years. 
It  all  comes  out  exactly  even,  to  the  penny. 

And  so,  Joe  discovers  a  fact  which  appar- 
ently has  not  yet  penetrated  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  well- 
informed  Members  of  Congress.  And  that 
fact  is  this: 

It  makes  not  the  slightest  difference 
whether  the  cost  of  the  machine  Is  written 
off  in  1  year,  3  years,  5  years,  or  any  other 
number  of  years.  At  the  end  of  the  useful 
life  of  that  machine — whatever  its  useful 
life  may  be — the  result  will  always  be  exactly 
the  same  as  long  as  the  tax  rate  applicable 
to  the  income  from  that  machine  remains 
the  same.  It  makes  no  difference,  either, 
how  large  or  how  small  the  profit  may  be, 
or  how  widely  it  may  vary  from  year  to  year. 
In  the  end.  the  Government  will  t-ve  col- 
lected the  same  amount — the  precise  penny — 
that  it  would  have  collected  under  any  other 
system  of  amortization  or  depreciation. 

So  once  again,  the  certificate  of  necessity 
has  proved  meaningless  so  far  as  Joe's  fiscal 
operations  are  concerned.  It  will  produce 
neither  gain  nor  loss  for  him  as  long  as  the 
tax  rate  applicable  to  his  business  remains 
•unchanged.  Should  his  tax  rate  go  up  over 
the  20  years,  however.  Joe  fi^ds  that  he  will 
h.'=.ve  lost  m.oney.  He  will  have  paid  the 
Govc-riimeut  a  larger  tax  than  he  would  have 
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•  not  uwd  the  rspld  •mcrtisa- 
ot  Uw   new   t*v   in  the   first 
Ooovarwiy.  of  coutm,  U  his  tax  rmta 
amOtnm  ov«r  Um  next  30  jrv%,  he  wlU  haw 
galDMl  an  actual  tax  wnng. 

la  that  taapact.  therefor*,  his  certificate 
repreeeBts  a  gamUe — but  not  a  Tcry  gocxX 
gBJBbte  from  Joa's  point  of  Ttev.  He  flcuree 
that  aay  man  vbo  aces  how  taxes  have  risen 
in  the  past  30  years  and  who  will  then  wlll- 
UkCly  fs m*rtT  oo  a  tax  decline  In  the  next  30 
is  undoubtedly  engs«(ln«  In  the  m<:»t 
It  ftl^ht  oC  optimism  that  this 
oountry  1ms  saen  since  the  Bepubllcan  com- 
paign  9t  1»4C. 

And  so.  ftntlanen.  our  now  highly  edu- 
eairad  Mr.  Jcasa  has  demonstrated  conclu- 
slvaly  tbat  ttie  nev  lav  neither  tubaldlaes 
aor  mrlrhss  hiislnras  at  public  expense;  that 
K  wtU  expaiMl.  rather  than  diminish,  the  tax 
revcxUMS  of  the  Paderal  Treasury;  and  that 
It  has  enabled  American  Industry — at  prl- 
vata  acpcnaa— to  crJarge  Its  defense  produc- 
tton  to  a  Biazlimsi  degree  in  a  minimum  of 


n  ttim  lav  is.  In  reality,  the  evil  messure 
that  tta  ertttea  baUer*  It  to  be.  then  It  shotild 
ba  repealed  without  question:  but  If  Its 
ara  vrong.  ss  the  facts  clearly  prove 
to  ba.  tlksn  certainly  the  businessman 
who  avails  *»*"»— '^  of  this  lav  in  the  service 
of  his  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
be  vUl  not  thus  become  an  object  of  scorn 
and  ttw  victim  at  suspicion. 


Okft  wi  StaTs  VmioB  of  tli« 
KarMsWar 


KXTDtSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELV1N  PRICE 

or  nxzMots 

IM  TBI  BOU8B  OP  BEFBESENTATTVBB 

Mondaf.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leftve 
to  extoad  mj  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I 
IneSude  herewith  an  article  written  by 
MamnlB  Oiikls  enUUed  "Joint  Chiefs  of 
StalTs  Venton  of  the  Korean  War," 
which  appeared  in  the  May  29,  1951. 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

iHXWt   em  STAvr's   Vwuion   or   thb 
Krwgow  WsB 

(By  Iterqtus  Chllds) 

MSCSamJB   OOITTBJiaiCTID 

'  book  OB  the  Kcrean  var.  Mar^erlte 
paases  a  canny  Judgment  on  Oen. 
MacArthur.  She  spealEs  of  him  as 
balaf  a  vtBda  of  tha  isgend  of  his  ovn  In- 
falllbUtty. 

written,  of   course,   before 

and     the     blov-up 

off.     In  the  light  of  vhat 

during  tha  past  a  veefcs. 

•Ad  ttkat  be  to  the  tragic  victim 

so  carefully  nurtured  by  the 

who  surrounded  the  gen- 

In  Tokyo, 
out.  what  goes  Into  tha 
of  tha  aeoale  haartng  is  likely  to  be 
for  th«  MOrt  part  a  repetition  ot  the  oom- 
plala  tmt  fbr-raachlng  narraUva  rseounted 
by  Oaa.  Ohmt  Bradley,  Chairman  ot  tha 
Jotat  GbMl  of  Staff.  In  «  days  of  testimony. 
2b  tba  laeortf  ot  thorn  *  days  to  the  full  story. 
Warn  — ny  have. read  tha  hundreds  of  thou- 
•aaidi  at  words  tn  that  e  dsys  at  testimony  la 
•oaMCMag  alsa  again.  But  it  Is  aU  there 
for  anyone  sincerely  interested  in  anding  cut 
just  what  happened. 


Um 


It 


at  tte 


sralastala 


What  may  veil  be  th*  climax  to  th^  Ma  - 
Arthur  drams — the  tey  to  eTer3rthine  ti.nt 
hss  happened  since — may  well  be  contained 
In  the  aeries  of  tele^anria  exchanged  between 
MscArthur  and  the  Pentagon  durlni?  thf^  first 
3  weeka  In  Januarv  of  this  year  That,  at  anv 
rate,  ta  the  belief  of  these  must  familiar  wtifi 
the  story. 

As  was  first  told  In  this  space,  the  Initial 
telegram  from  MacArthar  on  Janu  iry  10 
vas  a  lengthy  dispatch  full  of  unreileve<l 
gloom.  The  situ-itimi  m  Kirea  was  s«i  bad. 
the  general  reported,  that  it  rnUht  wf>H  be 
necessary  to  evacuate  th,:-  United  N.4*li;ns 
forces  from  a  beachhead  at  Pusan  and  send 
ss  many  South  Korcm  soldiers  as  pot..sib;e 
to  Okinawa. 

This  Information  was  contrary  to  all  rp- 
ports  reachlnK  the  Jtnnt  Chief  .s  of  sta^  fr.;-! 
Oen.  Matthew  Ritlgway,  field  commander  fit 
the  Korean  front  Nevertheless,  since  Mac- 
Arthur  was  supreme  commander,  his  word 
vas  final.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  sent  a 
cable  in  return.  j;iving  him  the  .tuth  /rity  t  j 
evacuate    If   It    bec:i.''r.e    nec^-ffiry 

But  simultaneously  with  tiie  rii-spttrh  f 
this  cable,  Gen.  J  Lawton  Collins.  Chie'  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  and  Oen.  Hoyl  V mden- 
berg.  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air,  ^ot  on  a  plane 
for  Korea.  Vandenberg  did  some  b*  id  re- 
connaissance actually  ahead  (  the  Ir  nt 
lines.  Both  officers  quizzed  P.id^ay  and 
most  of  his  staff 

They  found  that  RldB;way  had  r'^tneved 
the  situation.  A  line  had  been  est.ibiis.*^ied, 
and  It  was  holding  with  ever^*  prospect  thiit 
It  would  continue  to  hold  From  this  nii- 
ment  on.  It  was  painfully  evident  to  the 
Nation's  top  military  men  that  the  Inf.iUlhle 
MacArthur  was  not  InfaiUble;  that  he  bad 
made  serious  errors  In  strr.trey  and  In  in- 
telligence estimati.in.  Those  who  l.i-e 
known  MacArthur  through  the  years  believe 
that  he.  too,  understood  this,  and  that,  rhere- 
fore.  from  this  moment  fcr-.varc!  his  position 
In  Tokyo  was  Intolerable  to  him. 

The  facts  and  conclusions  presented  by  the 
three  JCS  members — Colhns,  V;indenb«>r^. 
and  Adm.lral  Forrest  Sherman  ior  the  N  ivy  — 
will  not  vary  s  great  deal  frt;m  Bradley's 
presentation  Through  the  discussi  .ns  of 
December  and  January  Vander.berg  leaned 
toward  the  MacArthur  thesis  th.it  bomomg 
In  Manchuria  would  blunt  or  destr;jy  the 
Chinese  offensive. 

But  at  the  same  time,  along  w;th  .'^herman. 
Collins,  and  Bradley,  he  w;is  entirely  aware 
of  the  rli:k  of  precipltatlni?  wtUI  war  III 
through  Russia's  coming  to  the  res^oue  of 
Communist  China  as  a  consequence  of  such 
bombing.  And  Vandenberg  would  never  tes- 
tify that  the  Air  Force  is  ready  to  ti.;ht  world 
war  III.  It  may.  m  fact,  be  less  adequaielv 
prepared  for  an  all-out  conflict  than  either 
of  the  other  two  services. 

There  have  been  f'xilish  reports  that  Ad- 
miral Sherman,  when  he  ti'ok  the  stand. 
would  attack  MacArthur  directly  Th.>it 
would,  of  course,  be  entirely  out  of  character 
for  Sherman,  and  the  reports  h.ive  no  su')- 
Btance.  To  go  after  MacArthur,  to  injure 
him.  Is  furthest  from  the  desires  of  anv  f 
the  military  men  who  have  been  drawn  i:  to 
this  Investigation  with  an  acute  realization 
of  the  harm  that  It  can  do  the  country. 
They  knov  all  too  well  as  military  men  that 
every  commander  is  filllble  ai.d  the  tluc'uat- 
Ing  fortunes  of  war  can  pUy  havoc  with  even 
the  loftiest  legend. 

Shortly  after  MiwrArthur  testified  before 
the  Senate  committee  his  military  Ftcre*arv. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Courtney  Whitney.  Indicated  Ih  it 
his  chief  would  probably  not  return  f  t  any- 
thing like  a  rebuttal.  If  that  whs  the  inten- 
tion. It  may  now  have  been  altered  Bvit 
from  the  point  of  view  of  MacArthurs  dlcnitv 
and  stature.  It  would  hardly  seem  flttinn  fnr 
him  to  descend  to  wh?.t  would  be.on.e  an 
argument  over  fr»cts  wvh  the  '.  --it  nv^;:  nv  n  « 
Cixco:  :.i:  mil;'.;u%  cie.  ■..:.,  ,  :  '....a  N.::.. :.. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  V/HERRY 

or  NtBRA.SKA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuf^sday.  May  29,  1951 

Mr  WHERRY  Mr.  President.  Hon. 
HowvftD  BuFFETT,  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Rppn  senr^itivr.s  represent  in':;  the  Sec- 
ond N'bra.'^ka  Congressional  Di.'^trict,  has 
prepared  an  article  which  is  most  timely 
m  view  of  the  hearings  presentlj'  under 
vay  on  legislation  proposing  an  exten- 
sion of  economic  control  authority. 
Con--,'res£man  Bcrrm  submits  a  most 
chailcneme  analysis  of  the  is.sues  in- 
vo'iVrd  in  tlif"  que.<^tion  of  economic  con- 
trols and  the  erneral  problems  of  eco- 
nomic policy  which  confront  our  Nation 
at  the  present  time.  For  that  reason.  I 
feel  that  the  article  would  be  of  particu- 
lar mtereiit  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
and.  I  therefore,  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
t.'iiic  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Kecohd. 

Th^re  bein<7  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u.-s  follows: 

iFTum  Human  Events  of  May  23,   19511 

Theatdi  on  the  Hnx 

(By  Hon.  Howard  BuiTLn) 

The  OPS  show  Is  sick.  Recently,  Its  two 
fp  pitchmen.  Eric  Johnston  and  Mike  Di- 
Sa:i'»  put  en  a  spectacular  performance  be- 
lore  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee—  in  the  drive  to  secuie  a  new  lease 
of  life  for  the  OPS.  which  is  due  to  expire 
under  the  law  on  June  30. 

Eric  Johnston,  the  evangelist  of  the  team, 
opened  the  show  with  an  off-the-cuff  trave- 
Ic^iic  and  clo.-f-d  with  this  s<-)lomn  plea.  "We 
nn  ser-ure  stability  •  •  •  and  this,  with 
th"  help  of  G  -d,  we  will  do  "  By  even  so- 
phisticated W.ushlngton  standards,  his  wa.s  a 
jirtHjd  act.  To  a  truftlng  soul  fr:im  the  hin- 
terliinds,  Eric  would  have  p<i.ssed  as  an  In- 
spired crusader. 

Punnvn^an  DlSalle  did  equally  well.  His 
.^harp  wi.-;ecracks  contrasted  well  with  his 
b.ibv-faced  frankness.  E^lvln^  the  final  Im- 
pre>^iun  of  I'ood   humor  and  htinesty. 

But  the  show  did  not  cllclc.  Why,  I  do 
not  kn'iw  for  sure,  although  I  cfler  my  in- 
terpretation below.  Years  ago  the  OPA  hear- 
Injjs  played  to  a  full  house  of  committee 
members,  plus  other  Congressmen.  When 
Jo.hnit<!n  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
8  f  the  26  members  were  present.  Only 
■  !o~e  during  the  day  did  he  address  a  quo- 
rum (.;f  tiie  committee.  One  visiting  Con- 
gressman was  observed  during  the  session. 

Perhaps  this  display  of  conr;resslonal  In- 
difff^ren -e  reflects  public  sentiment.  The 
evidence  Is  accumulating  that  the  OPS  is 
bein>;  cienerally  as.sessed  for  what  It  l.s — 
an  econrm!?  narcotic  to  deaden  the  fact 
of  !i'.:lat;  n  and  delay  Its  consequences.  The 
great  Amerl  an.  Farm  Bureau  has  t.ik'n  a 
cn'enrlcal  stand  against  extending  thn  OPS. 
By  una.umo'Us  v^te,  John  L.  L,cwls'  United 
Mine  Workers'  executive  b<3ard  has  reached 
the  .same  verdict  A  poll  conducted  by  a 
mltlwrstt>rn  newspaper  showed  a  clear  ma- 
j   ri'y  cn;Tl-".^t  price  and  wage  controls. 

T^,l.s  popular  revolt  against  the  OPS  Is  of 
prlnit*  hnp'-rtance  It  spells  a  situation 
pifgna:;t  with  possibilities. 

II 
'.'.  none  rf  the  :re:iutne  and  eJTet'.  e  reme- 
U.to  for  i;ii1.i....ii    ire  app;l;ri.  sj<-ner  or  later 


currency  deterioration  will  be  greatly  ac- 
celerated. Currency  deterioration  means 
higher   prices. 

As  against  this  Inflationary  current,  the 
present  economic  tide  Is  decidedly  deflation- 
ary Inventories.  from  manufacturers' 
warehouses  to  household  attics,  are  the 
highest  in  history.  Commodity  prices  have 
had  some  bad  breaks.  The  long-postponed 
dr'>p  in  prices  would  l>e  a  present  reality — if 
the  natural  economic  forces  could  free  them- 
selves from  unlimited  Government  sjjendlng 
and    printing-press    money. 

But,  not  even  the  most  productive  econ- 
omy in  history,  competitive  American  en- 
terprise, can  produce  goods  as  fast  as  a 
profligate  government  can  waste  them:  the 
shortages  thus  created  must  hold  prices  up. 
Nor  can  the  price  level  stand  up  against  a 
sharply  Increased  Issue  of  paper  currency 
and  bonds.  Therefore,  the  break  In  the  price 
level  that  theoretically  ought  to  occur  Is 
stopped. 

Can  Inflation  be  stopped''  Certainly.  Only 
the  Government  can  cause  Inflation,  and 
only  the  Government  can  prevent  It.  There 
would  be  no  fear  of  rising  prices,  no  excuse 
for  OPS,  If  these  four  stops  were  taken: 

1.  A  ruthless  reduction  In  Government 
spending.  Can  you  find  any  top  New  Dealer 
urging   this    remedy? 

2  A  tax  p  jgram  to  absorb  much.  If  not 
all.  the  hot  money  generated  by  defense  ex- 
penditures. Stiff  selective  sales  and  excise 
taxes  are  In  this  category. 

3  A  sharp  lifting  of  interest  rates  to  dis- 
courage forward  buying  and  business  expan- 
sion. After  much  squirming,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  recently  inched  up  Interest 
rates  a  wee  bit,  with  little  more  effect  than 
a  garden  hose  on  a  flaming  house.  Yet, 
when  Chairman  Martin  came  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
during  an  OPS  hearing,  he  admitted  under 
questionine  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
could  break  the  back  of  the  boom  by  sub- 
stantial hikes  In  the  Interest  rate. 

4  A  sound  money  program — which  means 
the  replacement  of  our  present  fiat  money 
with  money  redeemable  in  gold.  Irredeem- 
able money  is  simply  the  promise  of  the 
Government  to  replace  pieces  of  paper  with 
pieces  of  paper.  And,  since  the  Government 
can  manufacture  >>.s  many  pieces  of  paper  as 
it  has  a  mind  to.  confidence  in  that  kind 
of  money  Is  t>ound  to  shrink.  One  Is  in- 
clined to  swap  It  for  things  before  it  will 
fetch  less  things:  one  does  not  stock  up  on 
ripening   bananas. 

On  the  other  hand,  money  redeemable  in 
gold  takes  the  "power  of  the  purse "  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  lodges 
it  with  the  people.  It  exercises  a  silent  but 
efTective  restraint  on  public  spending  It  is 
an  automatic  check  on  inflation.  Those  who 
advocate  printing-press  monev  have  no 
answer  to  the  question:  "What  historic  evi- 
dence can  you  offer  to  support  the  notion 
that  inflation  can  be  halted  in  absence  cf 
currency   redeemable  in   gold  on  demand?" 

m 

Since  none  of  these  remedial  mea.sures  are 
con.-=i?tent  with  the  political  purposes  of  the 
administration,  they  resort  to  the  economic 
n.ircottc  known  as  OPS.  The  Korean  war 
provided  the  emergency  for  its  introduction, 
and  the  administration  confidently  hoped  for 
general  acquiescence,  similar  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  OPA  The  hope  proved  false;  the 
patriotic  fervor  that  favored  OPA  Is  not  be- 
hind OPS. 

The  people  are  certainly  disturbed  over 
Soviet  expansionism,  but  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  either  the  origins  or  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affair  in  Korea.  They  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  administration 
must  keep  the  war  going  as  an  alibi  for,  and 
to  di-stract  attention  from  the  inflation  on 
Which    New    Deal    political    fortunes — both 


kinds — are  baaed.  The  OPS  has  stuck  In  their 
throats. 

To  counter  this  rising  resistance  to  con- 
trols, the  administration  proposes  a  rough 
and  ruthless  law,  requiring  the  employment 
of  thousands  of  enforcement  agents.  Like  a 
diseased  person  addicted  to  dope  taking,  the 
country  Is  to  be  administered  bigger  and 
better  doses  of  regimentation  to  deaden  the 
pain  of  advancing  Inflation.  (The  incidental 
advantage  of  Increasing  the  biu-eaucracy  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.) 

The  physicians  who  are  doctoring  the  econ- 
omy with  narcotics  are  compelled  by  politi- 
cal considerations  to  continue  this  sort  of 
therapy.  Any  stoppage  of  the  Inflationary 
spending — and  money  tinkering — would  spell 
the  doom  of  the  administration.  It  Is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  would  vote  them- 
selves out  of  office  to  save  the  country  from 
ruin. 

On  the  other  side,  the  management  of  the 
GOP  is  most  apprehensive  lest  they  be  ma- 
neuvered into  responsibility  for  the  inevita- 
ble debacle.  Having  originally  watched — 
and  oratorlcally,  at  least,  opposed — the  dan- 
gerous policies  of  the  administration,  they 
have  no  taste  now  for  playing  any  heroic 
role.  They  respect  the  uncanny  abUity  of 
the  New  Deal  apparattis  to  shift  the  blame 
from  its  own  shoulders.  Hence,  the  opposi- 
tion is  Inclined  to  let  the  administration 
pursue  its  fatal  course. 

vr 

The  public's  attitude  toward  OPS  has  been 
characterized  by  complete  noncooperation. 
Its  directives  are  being  Ignored.  Its  propa- 
ganda Is  falling  on  deaf  ears.  Whether  the 
administration  lihes  It  or  not,  the  attitude 
of  the  public  is  recorded  on  that  extremely 
sensitive  body,  the  Congress.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  hearings  on  the  administration's 
OPS  bill  are  so  poorly  attended,  and  inter- 
est in  it  is  so  lacking. 

To  me.  this  attitude  of  the  public  is  quite 
heartening.  Pour  years  ago — March  18, 
1947 — I  predicted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Truman  policy  of 
global  Intervention : 

"OPA  regimentation  and  coercion  would 
be  reimposed  under  the  old  forms  or  in  some 
new  sugar-coated  version." 

It  was  not  difficult,  In  view  of  the  spending 
program  of  the  administration,  to  make  that 
prediction,  nor  to  foretell,  as  I  did  then,  the 
Korean  affair.  But  what  I  could  not  antici- 
pate is  the  present  reaction  of  the  people  to 
price  and  wage  controls. 

Perhaps  the  Innate  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  is  beginning  to  assert  itself. 
The  double  talk  of  economic  experts  cannot 
obscure  from  their  consciousness  the  fact 
even  a  first-quality  5-ton  truck  will  be  de- 
stroyed if  you  consistently  load  20  tons  on 
it  and  punish  it  with  gruelling  drives.  That 
long-suffering  creature,  the  American  tax- 
payer, cannot  Indefinitely  carry  the  combined 
deficits  of  the  non-Russian  world,  plus  the 
welfare  schemes  created  by  pwDwer-hungry 
politicians.  And,  being  American,  he  is  put- 
tine  In  a  protest. 

Yes.  the  revolt  against  OPS  may  be  the 
warning  signal  that  the  rank  and  file  have 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  our  global  adven- 
tures. Certainly  It  indicates  that  there  will 
be  no  easy  public  acceptance  of  the  compul- 
sion and  skulduggery  of  this  agency,  the 
one  thing  the  administration  has  counted  on 
to  keep  them  quiet  while  inflation  and 
world-saving  activities  continue. 

That  is  why.  I  think,  the  OPS  show  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Is  fizzling  out. 

It  is  time,  then,  for  some  deep  soul-search- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  In  high  places.  The 
American  people  are  approaching  the  mood 
of  those  patriots  who  presided  over  the  Bos- 
ton Tea  Party.  They  are  showing  their  ca- 
pacity to  resist  oppression,  whether  it  comes 


from  abroad  or  from  within.  TTiat.  Indeed. 
Is  their  patriotic  duty.  If,  howevar.  they  are 
seduced  into  acceptance  of  OPS  the  great 
American  dollar  will  go  the  way  of  the  French 
franc  after  World  War  I — and  their  heritage 
of  freedom  will  be  lost  In  the  ultimate  dis- 
aster of  inflation. 


Broadcast    to    Rassiaa    People    by    tht 
United  Stales  Secretary  of  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coiof«cncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  29, 1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  an 
editorial  taken  from  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  entitled  "Cold  War  Coiin- 
terattack." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcosD,  as  follows: 

Colo  Wab  COTTjrrnurTACK 

A  broadcast  In  the  Georgian  language, 
beamed  on  the  Soviet  state  of  Georgia,  carry- 
ing the  words  of  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  may  well  mark  the  opening  of  a 
new  phase  in  our  Ideological  struggle  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  a  counterat- 
tack in  the  cold  war.  Let  ua  hope  that  It  la 
the  beginning  of  a  large  and  ultimately 
successful  offensive. 

The  State  Department  was  quick  to  as- 
sert that  it  was  not  undertaking  to  foment 
a  revolution  in  the  Soviet  Union.  An  ap- 
peal to  any  idea  of  separatism.  It  Is  held. 
might  only  serve  to  unite  the  various  dif- 
fering Russian  peoples.  At  the  same  time, 
there  will  be  every  effort  made  to  give  those 
who  are  oppressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  some 
sense  of  what  the  free  world  thinks  and 
feels.  With  this  Is  to  go  a  continuing  ex- 
pression of  our  Interest  and  friendship. 

This  latter  phase  of  the  program  Is  in  line 
with  the  McMahon  resolution,  recently 
adopted  In  the  Senate,  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can legislators  went  over  the  heads  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  to  address  a  message 
of  friendly  esteem  to  the  people  of  Russia. 
How  much  of  such  an  asstirance  will  eventu- 
ally reach  the  individual  human  beings  to 
whom  It  was  addressed  cannot,  of  course,  be 
known.  But  the  gesture  of  friendship  has 
been  made.  It  Is  our  avowed  pxirpose  to  ex- 
tend a  friendly  hand  to  all  those  who  love 
freedom  and  strive  for  It.  This  was  the 
meaning  conveyed  by  Dean  Rusk  In  his  re- 
cent controversial  speech  on  poUcy  in  re- 
spect to  China.  He  stated  that  those  who 
tried  to  shake  off  the  chains  of  an  odious 
tyranny  could  count  on  friendly  aid  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  strict  sense, 
perhaps,  that  might  be  called  an  incitement 
to  revolution.  In  the  broader  sense  It  Is  an 
affirmation  that  there  can  be  a  solidarity  of 
effort  and  a  singularity  of  purpose  In  the 
free  world. 

It  is  a  legitimate  objective  in  the  free  world 
to  promote  the  struggle  against  tyranny. 
The  Voice  of  America  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
rolce  of  freedom  and  its  message  is  meant  to 
be  one  of  hope  and  encouragement.  The 
good  things  in  the  fj-ee  life  are  depicted 
precisely  in  the  belief  that  the  picture  will 
cause  the  desire  for  emulation.  That  la  not 
"interfering'  In  the  affairs  of  another  state, 
but  it  is  clearly  suggesting  the  value  and 
Wisdom  of  resistance  to  enslavement. 


Asm 
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bi  tb»  earn  at  th*  Aebasca 

'*^>ant»r  laifuaca''  broMlcavU 
tlKt  «r«  to  follow  to  tarrttortM  vtthin  ibm 
aovtat  Oman  tlMr«  la  •  eta«r  tatfMatlon  of 
Um  «flbrt  to  c**  "dlrvetly  on  tba  t«it*t. " 
Th^wm  tiM  bean  mocb  ortttctem  of  Um  Voice 
of  America  prvfgrAin  on  th«  grooxtd  tbat  tt  to 
t'vj  Kirn«r&l  m  naTure  and  too  barml«aa.  It  ta 
qi'tt«  piain  tlist  th«  vokw  ta  ttcppma;  up  the 
t«aipo  of  lU  work.  A«  oiuctk  of  that  crtticum 
m  tm  HUM  •■•  •ertalaijr  b*  OMt 

Senator  WiLUAM  BorroH.  vbo  at  on«  time 
ht^ada^  th»  Sttto  DtpartSMafa  taformatlcn 
actlTitlM.  ywUfi3ay  auat«stcd  a  similar  g«t- 
t:nK  <»  «ta»  taiv«t  to  rafard  to  India.  He 
prtpo—  tbat  tba  vbeat  loan  be  made  the 
baais  (or  a  Urga-acalc  campaign  to  win  In- 
dian opIntOD  Bvsf  from  Oominimlct  propa- 
ganda. Tlaat  tbcre  la  need  for  Krme  such 
action  goaa  wttboat  aayta^.  The  Russians 
WW  abli  to  poU  uC  a  ooap  in  tba  propa- 
ganda BaM  Wth  th«  praouaa  at  a  sale  of 
wbMt  ttat  •asouBtod  to  )aat  about  one- 
tantH  of  «|M«  tta  Otttted  Stetaa  had  iHlpped 
to  ladla  la  tJM  piweMUi«  4  BMsntiaa.  Even 
wttk  tbm  >jD00.00O-tOB  loan  profram 
to  fruition,  tba  Urltad  States 
a  tborouc^ily  bad  preaa  In 
la  a  partial  alienation  of 
India  from  thm  ipnpiitbies  at  at  laMt  tome 
of  tb«  «HMm  Work!  and  tba  altanatlon  of 
iMltaaa  flaaa  tba  vary  frlanda  wbo  oould  be 
moat  balpTnl  to  tbem. 

It  may  aaaoi  to  many  peraons  that  prcpa- 
taoda  oampalcna  of  this  sort  should  be  un- 
naeaanry.  Wa  are  wULinc  to  Qva  ani  let 
■va  aad  bava  no  daaire  to  force  our  tdeaa 
npam  oCbara.  OBbappUy.  we  and  tba  world 
tn  «bMi  «a  itm  are  aztdar  a  emtlntious  aa- 
■aalt  ffeoa  an  aatagonlat  tbat  la  not  wUUnc 
to  am  aad  let  Uve  We  are  obliged  to  wa«e 
a  -eoM  war"  baaoaa  a  "eokl  war"  haa  baan 
wavad  apoa  va.  We  bave  bean  ondar  itaady 
and  baary  preaaure.  It  Is  a  food  tblng  to 
know  tbat  at  aoaM  potnta  va  ara  |oli%  over 
to  tba 
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HON.  iSMa  B.  MITCHELL 
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ATTVEB 


Thmnd^.  May  10.  l$Sl 


Mr.   UrrCBELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   our 

OafMttteSloo.  In  the  opinion  of  IS-year- 

«ld    K«it    B.    Benshaw.    a    Junior    In 

Boonvelt  Hlcli  Bebool.  has  real 

to  a  world  which  Is  Mekln«.  In 

ill*  «oc^  **»  perBbDRit  peaee  that  wlU 

wniwtaBd  the  stress  and  strain  of  dls- 

ii,  latoloaiioe.  and  Ignorance." 

I  flnt  prise  In  the  Seattle  Bar 

AMOdatlon-fieattle     Poat-Intelll- 

oimtMt  on  the  subject:  The 

of  the   United 

for  World  Peaca. 

The   eany.    Judged    the   winner    by 

8ttpertor    Court    Judge    Theodore    S. 

of  Oommirroe  Presl- 

and  University  of 

Pnitmoi  J.  a  Harrlaon.  Is 

by  Meabers  of  Con- 

I  mat  that  tt  be  printed  ta  the 

ofthe 


Woublad  by  tbe 
eoiMtant  thiaat  of  war.  tt  u  lucraaalnciy  lm> 


portant  that  we  find  cr  create  a  blueprint 
trvm  which  wcrld  peace  can  fc<?  ct  iu!trncte<1. 
a  permanant  peace  that  will  wHhstand  'ht) 
Ktrsaa  and  strain  of  dlaairreeinent,  intoler- 
ance, and  Ignorance. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  oirr  Rnc«^tors 
wer  faoad  with  a  similar  problem,  that  or 
finding  a  set  of  plana  with  which  a  rrun'ry, 
oompoaed  of  people  from  many  nations  r(  uM 
be  goremed.  After  strugf^le  and  dellbemrion 
tba  United  Stataa  ConatltuUon  was  prrivf^i. 
and  no  one  CLUld  have  foreseen  frrm  th(i; 
orta^oal  dealgTi  how  i^ood  the  strimur*  *  ^s 
to  ba.  It  baa  proved  elastic  enoMKh  to  chare^- 
to  meet  changing  conditions:  the  rr^.^lnfti 
Oonatltutloo.  which  was  detlgne<i  to  coveri 
IS  small  States,  has  been  retained  b'lt 
amended  to  meet  the  need.s  of  +8  great  S-ates. 
This  same  blueprint  could  be  tall  ret;  to 
create  a  oooatttutlon  for  world  peace 

Legislative  powers  cr  uld  be  ves-ed  In  a 
world  congrcas  consisting  of  s  wnate  and  » 
bouae  of  reprenentatlvea  elected  by  rhp  peo- 
ple of  the  sereral  nations,  8enfit')r3  ch  wen 
two  from  each  nation,  and  representatives 
chosen  from  the  different  nations  on  a  h!\siH 
of  population.  The  netd  for  safeuviardlny 
••€*riatl»e  powers  should  be  recovrired. 
Tha  United  States  Constitution  ha-^  endured 
for  many  years  and  fit  changing  condltlnn.-i 
for  two  main  peaaons;  It  gives  the  people  the 
ngbt  to  amend  It  and  It  ^Srt^  Contrre.-vt  'h.^ 
right  to  pa&s  li'.ws  necessary  ^nd  pr-ippr  'o 
carry  out  Its  expressed  povi>'r<--  ::  ■■•^^  -v- 
ers  should  be  wntien  into  the  wuriu  a  :.- 
Ktltutlon. 

Kiecutive  power  couid  be  vested  In  n 
Prealdent  to  hold  oOce  for  a  prei  etermiuetl 
period,  ciioaen  by  electors  appointed  by  ihp 
Tarloiis  nations,  each  naticn  having  the 
same  number  of  electors  as  u  has  represent- 
atives. 

Judicial  powers  cuid  be  vested  in  a  su- 
preme court  and  such  Inferior  courts  as  ih-» 
world  congre&s  should  appoint,  each  nat:  a 
banng  one  justice  in  the  supreme  court. 
Any  nation  committing  an  act  of  aKgrussinn 
should  be  given  a  fair  trlai,  witn  the  punish- 
ment not  to  be  exce?.sive,  but  designed  to  Qt 
tbe  crime  committed. 

Like  the  ConatltuUon  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Nations  constliuUon  should  lay 
emphails  on  personal  liberty  and  equailv 
conalder  the  rights  of  thoae  who  are  p<iwerl 
lass  to  enforce  iheir  right* ;  maintain  that 
the  rights  of  the  people  tranpoend  the  rights 
of  government,  allow  religious  freedcm.  free- 
dom of  speech  -^r.d  preas.  sboUsh  ail  fornvs 
of  slavery  and  respect  the  sunctiiy  uf  ind:- 
Tldual  naUcas.  Thus,  the  object  of  the 
world  coiuUtuUoa  would  be  the  weliare  of 
all  oatlooa  rather  than  tbe  adTantage  of 
tboee  wbo  Koverii. 

"The  desire  for  freedom  has  c-eated  and 
astabllahed  Juatice  in  the  United  States  and 
thia  d^ai.e.  held  by  all  peopie  of  the  earth, 
can  do  the  same  for  ail  nations.  If  this 
blueprint  for  peace  were  adopted  the  United 
MaUona  would  in  Ume  realire  that  the  ob- 
J*ctlTae  all  h*ve  in  common  a'^-^  more  im- 
portant than  the  dJIerencea  that  nuw  keep 
tbem  ajHuru 


Geyenuicnt  Fifuaciag 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  n.oBiDA 
Di  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  L^NITID  STATES 

Tiiesddy.  May  29,  1951 

Mr.  SMATHKR&  liir.  President.  I 
ask  unanliamM  consent  to  hare  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoeo  an  articie 

entitled     "Flnancuuj     Axnenca     Needs 


Know-How,"  published  In  the  Jackson- 
ville AmtMican  for  May  18.  1951. 

There  bt;uig  no  objection,  the  article 
wa:s  ordf  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
a.s  follows: 

Ptnanctwo  Amctuca  Nttds  Kj>jow-Row 

It  «ould  be  a  Ane  thing  fur  this  couiitry's 
fl!;ances  if  same  system,  divorced  from  poll- 
licj>.  <it  course,  divorced  from  public  su&pl- 
ciuii.  too,  if  the  latter  la  possible,  whereby 
V  ;.-.;:i«>sinien  with  know-how  could  supervise 
tx.«i  ii.ve»inient  of  public  funds  to  the  end 
tli,ii  capital  might  be  estahliahed  fcx  the 
public  weai,  and  our  Nation  be^Xn  to  hve 
up'  a  incf)nie  rather  than  outlay  The  cur- 
rent looaene&s  of  handling  of  public  money. 
when  a  louudation  ml^ht  be  laid  that  woukl 
bund  a  sort  of  trust  that  would  make  at 
lea.st  the  next  generation  leas  burdened  than 
«p.  IS)  an  outrage. 

Flf.-"  m  rhe  richest  country  In  the  world, 
wiieie  capital  Is  put  to  such  good  u«e  in 
pn%  ite  finance  and  industry,  we  treat  public 
funds  like  tbe  sand  in  an  hour  giasa. 

Lenin  said.  "Someday  we  will  force  the 
United  States  to  spend  Itaelf  to  destruc- 
tiun  '  A  pr  )phecy  bed  admire  to  see  being 
lUifllled.  A  hall  jt  needed  somewhere  to  our 
c.  :^-;.,ui,ius  spending  until  some  basic  foun- 
C'i'ioi:  pian  is  estabilahed.  Qoveriimer.t 
ec.  nun.y  wiil  not  do  the  Uick,  although 
that   ;<i  hu:a.iy  deslrabia. 

.^.M.  nc  .  ur  bankers,  busineaa,  and  pre- 
fer lunai  men  it  seems  that  some  would  te 
fvui.d  whu  would  risk  the  "what's  in  it  fur 
tht-m^  initial  public  query  that  some  fear. 
Our  '.rtjubie  Is  that  the  level  of  offlclai  quai- 
itv.  -.hinking  and  performance  has  sunk  so 
1 -w  ■  .at  we  now  produce  few  greata  or  near 
gre  iu  as  we  did  In  the  early  days  of  our 
Republic.  Then  It  was  casually  accepted 
ihdi  the  men  who  offered  their  experience 
Mna  know-how  to  our  Nation  were  so  sound- 
ly u.ipermost  In  their  own  rights,  inside  and 
or-idp,  that  the  public  availed  Itself  un- 
hesitatingly of  their  service*. 

Once  when  Washington,  reading  to  his 
f\)rioru.  ct  id.  and  hungry  troops,  asked  for- 
gU'-ness.  in  the  courteay  of  the  umes,  for 
reaching  lor  his  spectaclea,  for  eyes  that  had 
'  grijwn  dim  In  the  service  of  his  amniry- 
n^en,  his  hearers  wept  Jefferson.  Franklin. 
Morris,  Paine.  Henry,  Calhoun,  to  name  only 
a  ew  of  the  greats  on  the  Ups  of  every 
schAlboy.  dldnt  have  to  shy  away  from 
shouldering  the  burdens  entailed  la  the 
fc;i;(.;;ii,'  «:r  a  country  because  of  what  theu- 
C!  untr>men  8  suspicions  of  them  might  be. 
TLf  country  s  needs  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sei\e.  and  because  they  had  the 
superior  natural  endowmenu  that  answered 
their  country's  needs,  these  men  developed 
pergonal  vreatneas.  They  evolved  as  they 
ser-ed.  Few  uf  them  would  be  known  today, 
ser mg  still  because  of  their  example,  had 
they  h.id  the  suspicions  of  their  countrymen 
t.  meet,  a.ont:  with  the  burdens  of  the  of- 
fices they  creiited  and  held  for  the  building 
cr  th-'lr  new   Republic. 

\\.i.<hingttu  inved  his  bread  acres,  his 
wire  and  his  own  fireside  more  than  any- 
thing else  In  the  world.  Jefferson  too.  and 
all  'he  others.  Ye'c,  because  the  countrv's 
nef.ls  called  them,  they  ne\-er  felt  free  to 
Indulee  in  the  luxuries  of  private  life  only. 
&>  actually  they  loved  their  country,  their 
place  In  the  !»cheme  of  the  cosmos,  more  than 
they  loved  themselves.  That  Is  the  spirit 
that  builds  the  irreats  amonj?  mankind. 

T  here  must  be  Mime  men  left  in  our  Nation 
wh^'  will  think  about  this  need  to  convert 
the  Nation's  Income  Into  permanent  fouuda- 
tion.s  from  which  tbe  whole  world,  not  only 
ourselves,  could  benefit.  Only  they  can  pro- 
vide the  know-how.  the  skill,  and  tha  far- 
alghted  knowledge  of  public  finance  and 
ect.)ootny  Only  they  have  the  lingo,  even. 
to  expreas  the  objective.  But  probably  tha 
lde.t  hidden  here  will  awaken  some  of  them 
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to  the  possibilities  In  this  sort  of  public 
service  True,  they  might  in  a  sense  be  ex- 
pendable. But  only  some  expendables 
amrne  the  laymen  of  our  Nation  will  wipe 
frcm  the  public  consciousness  the  sense  of 
havm?  been  betrayed  by  most  of  those  who 
new  do  our  public  spending  and  taxing. 


Acheion  Notes  Record  Errors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dallas  News  of  May  22 
concerning  Secretary  of  State  Hon. 
Dean  Acheson,  and  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty: 

AcHESoN  Notes  Record  Eheoes 

If  there  is  still  a  pro-Soviet  bloc  burrow- 
ing in  the  State  Department,  the  member- 
ship can  have  derived  scant  comfort  from 
the  reply  of  the  tJnited  States  to  the  Rus- 
sian note  on  the  dormant  Japanese  peace 
treaty.  Dean  Acheson  a  point-by-point  dis- 
cussion of  the  vague  and  evasive  Soviet 
charges  is  a  masterly  document.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary notes  the  errors  with  a  practiced  eye 
and  in  one  instance  he  calls  attention  to 
deliberate  change  In  the  wording  of  the  Pots- 
dam agreement  to  which  the  Soviet  appeals. 

Secretary  Acheson  tells  off  the  Soviet: 

1.  The  Potsdam  agreement  dealt  not  at  ail 
w:th  a  peace  treaty  for  Japan.  Russia  then 
being  a  neutral  In  the  war.  It  was  decided 
that  matters  not  specifically  covered  could  be 
referred  by  agreement  to  the  council  created 
by  Potsdam,  but  this  country  has  not  so 
agreed  on  a  treaty  with  Japan. 

2.  The  Soviet  charges  bad  faith  on  the 
Cairo  Declaration  because  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  have  not  been  returned  to  China. 
Sharply  Acheson  notes  two  changes  In  the 
phrasing  at  the  declaration.  This  Included 
Manchuria,  which  the  Soviet  omits,  and 
called  for  return,  not  to  China,  as  the  U.  3. 
S.  R.  says,  but  to  the  Republic  of  China. 
The  Soviet  itself  has  frequently  declared  that 
the  so-called  Chinese  People's  Republic  is 
not  identical  with  the  Republic  of  China. 

3.  Chinese  Interests  have  been  ftilly  pro- 
tected In  the  exclusion  of  Japanese  sover- 
eignty from  former  or  present  Chinese  ter- 
rain. 

4  The  Soviet  complains  of  a  possible 
tJnited  Nations  trtisteeshlp  over  certain 
Japanese  Islands  now  occupied  by  Allied 
t.oops,  but  conveniently  omits  to  mention 
that  the  D.  S.  S.  B.  Is  occupying  some  Japa- 
nese islands,  too. 

5.  There  are  no  known  agreements  oa 
demilitarization  of  Japan  as  stated,  but  not 
Identified  by  the  Soviet. 

6.  The  Soviet  Insistence  that  Japan  should 
be  denied  the  essential  protection  of  col- 
lective security  Is  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  Stalin  himself.  Doubtless  chuckling  that 
"mine  enemy"  had  Indeed  written  a  book. 
With  unerring  precision.  Acheson  went  back 
to  quot"  against  Stalin  his  own  1939  speech. 

The  Soviet  does  not  come  Into  this  court 
with  clean  hands.  For  the  record,  the  State 
Department  has  branded  the  duplicity  in- 
volved. In  the  diplomacy  of  debate,  credit 
Dean  Acheson  with  a  notable  victory.  Trans- 
lating this  Into  practical  terms  Is  unfortu- 
nately a  different  matter  Indeed.  The  Soviet 
win  continue  to  go  its  way  and  we  will  try 
to  go  ours. 


Corps  of  Eafiaeers  Say  That  Works  To 
Harness  Lower  Mississippi  and  Protect 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  From  Peren- 
nial Floods  WUl  Be  Completed  in  1957 
if  Congress  Appropriates  Fnndt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  li,  1951 

Mr.  LARC^DK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  an  article 
by  Ken  Gormin.  columnist,  published  in 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  of 
Sunday,  May  24.  1951,  quoting  a  review 
and  statement  by  Col.  Charles  A.  HoUe, 
district  engineer,  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
under  the  subject  of  the  above  caption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  been 
working  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
Louisiana  and  my  district  from  the  de- 
structive and  devastating  floods  that  are 
an  annual  threat  to  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  people,  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  at  long  last  there  is  about  to  be 
realized  and  accomplished  a  gigantic 
undertaking  which  commenced  after  the 
great  1927  flood  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  all  that  is 
said  in  the  article  referred  to  and  in- 
cluded herein,  except  that  there  ts  one 
phase  of  the  over-all  project  which  is  not 
mentioned  and  which  it  is  generally 
agreed  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  full 
completion  of  these  works  under  way, 
that  is,  that  there  will  be  required  the 
construction  of  a  control  lock  and  struc- 
ture at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi. 
Red.  and  Old  Rivers  on  the  Old  River, 
to  control  the  flow  of  floodwaters  from 
the  Mississippi  River  through  Old  River 
to  the  Atchafalaya.  and  which  will  re- 
quire an  additional  expenditure  of 
twenty -million-and-odd  dolars. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Gormin  is  most 
interesting  and  reassuring,  and  is  as 
follows: 

(By  Ken  Gormin) 

The  unseasonably  long  dry  spell  has  prov- 
en a  boon  in  the  construction  of  the  huge 
control  structure  of  the  Morganza  flood- 
way — and  work  on  some  phases  la  nearly  3 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

United  States  engineers  are  confident  the 
structure — 25  miles  northwest  of  Baton 
Rouge  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi — 
will  be  completed  in  the  winter  of  1952  and 
ready — along  with  aU  levees  in  the  Atcha- 
falaya Basin — to  handle  high  waters  in  the 
spring  of  1953. 

The  Morganza  floodway  projects  will  cost 
140,000.000,  with  the  3, 900-foot -long  con- 
trolled opening  of  the  structure  near  the 
town  of  Morganza  to  cost  «20,000,000. 

These  estimates  were  made  several  years 
ago,  and  Robert  Hunter,  executive  at  the 
New  Orleans  district  corps  of  engineers,  said 
the  engineers  expect  the  Job  to  be  completed 
within  those  figtires  in  spite  of  increased 
costs. 

ONZ    or    THKXX    OUTLZTS 

The  Morganza  floodway  extends  from  the 
Mississippi  River  above  Morganza  to  the 
Atchafalaya  River  backwater  about  a  mile 
south  of  Krotz  Springs. 


The  Morganza  floodway  Is  one  of  three 
parallel  spillways  under  way  to  divert  flood- 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  Green- 
ville. Miss.,  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Atchafalaya  River  with  Us  engineer- 
Improved  drainage  system  Is  one,  the  Mor- 
ganza is  the  second,  and  the  West  Atcha- 
falaya floodway,  due  for  completion  In  1957. 
Is  the  third 

The  flood-control  system  In  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley  Is  being  constructed  to 
handle  a  project  flood — a  hypothetical  flood 
that  might  occur  if  all  tributaries  would 
pour  their  peak  loads  Into  the  main  river  at 
the  same  time. 

DWESSIONB    EXPLAIKID 

The  engineers  estimate  this  would  mean 
that  approximately  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  a  second  would  rush  down  the  Mls- 
Eis.sippl  at  Old  River  near  the  Mlsslsslppl- 
LouLslana  line  north  of  Baton  Rouge. 

The  flood-control  plan  calls  for  floodwajrs 
designed  to  divide  this  water— diverting 
1.500,000  cubic  feet  per  second  through  Mor- 
ganza, the  Atchafalaya,  and  the  West  Atcha- 
falaya floodways. 

The  Bonnet  Carre  spillway,  above  New 
Orleans,  Is  designed  to  divert  as  much  as 
250.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  Into 
Lake  Pontchartraln.  This  would  leave  a 
maximum  of  1,250,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  to  flow  past  New  Orleans  and  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  without  danger  to  the 
population  or  to  property. 

wnx  keluvx  Lown  aaca 

The  Morganza  and  the  West  Atchafalaya 
floodways  follow  down  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River  until  the  end  of  the 
levee  system  along  the  Atchafalaya  la 
reached.  There  they  merge  into  one  wide 
floodway  with  their  waters  flovirlng  through 
Wax  Lake  Outlet  or  Berwick  Bay  Into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Morganza  floodway  will  carry  a  maxi- 
mum of  600,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  sec- 
ond; the  Atchafalaya  River,  about  650.000; 
and  the  remainder  will  spill  down  the  Wert 
Atchafalaya  floodway. 

Once  these  floodways  are  completed  and 
in  operation  the  drainage  from  1,245,000 
square  miles  will  no  longer  menace  the  peo- 
ple of  the  lower  alluvial  valley,  who  have 
relied  for  generatlona  on  levees  alone  to 
fend  off  floodwaters. 

Engineers  anticipate  that  the  Morganza 
floodway  will  be  ofwrated  about  once  every  5 
years. 

It  Is  a  mammoth  undertaking,  and  the 
control  structure  Is  fast  shaping  up. 

Major  features  of  the  Morganza  floodway 
are: 

1.  The  control  structtire  at  the  head  at  the 
floodway  to  serve  as  a  controlled  inlet  and 
provide  high-level  croeslng  facilities  for  the 
Port  Allen  branch  line  of  the  Texas  &  Padflo 
Railway,  the  main  line  of  the  Louisiana  Se 
Arkanaas  Railway,  and  State  Highway  30. 

2.  Upper  and  lower  guide- levees. 

3.  The  Ponte  Coupee  drainage  In  tbe  upper 
guide  levee  to  paas  accumulated  drainage 
runoff  from  the  portion  of  Polnte  Coupee 
Parish  protected  by  this  levee. 

4.  The  high-level  crossing  over  the  flood- 
way  for  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway's  main 
line.     This  is  east  of  Melville. 

5.  The  high-level  crossing  for  United 
States  Highway  190,  east  of  Krotz  Springs. 

6.  The  high-level  crossing  for  the  New 
Orleans  Texas  ft  Mexico  Railway  also  east 
(rf  Krotz  Springs. 

TBXZS-THOCBAin>-iniTS-HUMUSXD-Aini-sn-FOOT 
OATX 

The  combined  structure  will  have  a  gated 
portion  3.906-feet  long  centrally  located. 
Earth  embankments  are  being  built  to  join 
the  gated  portion  to  the  guide  levees  at  the 
floodway.  The  embankment  will  become 
pau^  of  the  main -line  levee  of  the  VlmlaslppL 
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at  It  vtU  ham  to  b*  difiadad. 

of  t*a  ooetrol  ■truct«a« 
to  Mnanrartii  *  Ghaaabara 
Co  of  Houston.  Trx  It  will  have  a  concrcts 
VMr  r—f <in  CD  laora  thin  2.700  Iminrtattnn 
pilM  of  oDiaavt*  uMl  sMifl  a?«ractnc  W  tect 
ta  taocth  and  i&uay  ««%lkUic  am  oaucii  m 
M  tiMH.  T^OTB  vUl  be  laS  bays.  CMb  wttli 
B  ipai]  of  mor*  than  28  feet  betwacn  picn. 
Tb«  pMa  VtU  coppart  ynir>ai  tor  tb*  fate*. 
mia  tar  tvo  CA0U7  enmrn  to  b«  uaad  to 
mm  and  tow  tb«  gataa.  a  biclivar.  and  a 
mivaf 

A  aclUlac  baatn  ariJl  ba  ooiMtirtietad  di- 
rectly bM^hlnd  the  m&in  I'mrtura  aad  ctooe 
a-d  riprap  will  be  placed  both  In  front  and 
behind  tha  rontnM  itiuctuie. 

rajtm  mabs  ox  am 

1%e  ptiM  ail  raijifaroad  with  bt»Tj  baa- 
krtUka  BBaataaa  of  abeal — are  beinc  maou- 
!*ctiireid  OB  tba  a<tc  by  tha  BMjvioai  Cor- 
crata  Co.  ol  Kc«  Torfc  CtKj.  Tb*j  rai«e  tc 
liaiaat  tn  tencth. 

tt  vlU  tato  4Sj000  barrcla  of  oeaacnt  aaM* 
troaa  an  tha  ctaal,  aand.  and  (raTel  to  manu- 
tmettum  the  pUca. 

TW  B^aaond  Co.  built  ^edal  ak^ipment 
to  haadla  the  pUaa.  and  Martin  O    Chltty, 
It  for  the  Baton  Bor^pc  flald  area, 
dlatrict.  Corpa  o<  fnftlitaaii.  ba- 
le drtvara  are  the  btcgeat  at  their 


for  14  days  before  thay 
and  tmch  muat  paaa  a  teat  at  AJKO 
povmta  nt  prcasure  to  the  aquare  inch  before 
t<  la  O.  K /«.  project  eagtneer  John  W.  Har- 


inored  on  flateart  to  th« 
ptle  dflTrra  alooi;  a  track  which 
li  paralS*!  to  tha  atrucmre  alte. 

t%a  pUm  are  drtren  at  a  aiant.  and  they 
fB«n  rrlaa  eiijiia  rowi.  »ach  pUe  la  drtrni 
until  Ita  tip  baeomea  Imbedded  tn  and.  Aii 
•sch  1>  drtven.  it  te  directed  at  a  ilant.  an<t 
cutty  apUhtad  this  la  done  ao  they  will 
form  a  pofwctful  barrter  to  the  23»4-foot 
HaatfvBB  at  water  that  mlfht  balld  up  at  tt 
vhen  tha  gataa  arc  not  tn  operation. 

OoL  CbatlH  O.  HoOe.  Hew  Orleaaa  dUtrlct 
aaOar  wtaoae  ov«r-aU  direction  tha 
are  haing  hullt.  aaid  tha  control 
ta  itaatt'iad  to  wlthat&nd  a  prMsure 
of  SnjXO  tona  Be  rspl&lned  that  tha  crlaa- 
<tf  tha  pUaa  drtvaa  In  tha  unique 
will  prcveut  the  control  atriic- 
tara  ItatB  batac  owrtomed  by  the  creat 
^to*  tha  water. 


1^ 
wtU 


■truetiare  owar  the  pllee 
about  J2.0C0   ton.-!  of  cement.  64.- 
aad  19i.4WO  tona  of  gravel. 
14;0eoxno   poonda   of   rein- 


tha 


tha  o««r-«II  ooatrol  etitteture 
'"'y  JS  percent  eutuiilatad.    The 
w  r^oeattay  railway  Unaa  atop 
Ih  tamita  and  early  Utt  and 
ita  cooagh  to  carry 


*"  •<>•*  li  batof  earrlad  oat  at  preaent 
vttbomaBy  th«amip*ton  of  rmmiay  or  hlgh- 


.     _  far      It 

or  bulMtagtha  •mbankmaBti  lead- 

I  tha  aoairal  atructvrt.    IVa  70-parcent 

aaabanfemaatB    win     taka 

or  aHTth. 

^^^  foundattea  tor  tha 

eootfoi  attucluia  la  prrweadliig  ae  won  th*t 


IVftoA 


to  ha  «aiM  bafort  tha  1 

wia  ba  tha  hiatolla- 
that  a»«  holng  fabrtaatad 
iMtaa  Ways.  Inc. 


D^Tcry  cf  the  gates  Is  to  atart  by  Oc  o- 
ber  1.     The  t«te«  are  22'-   feet  In  height 

The  llorvanaa  floodway  will  be  ready, 
Chnty  aald.  to  operate  before  tr»clu  are  re- 
loeated  and  reaarratton  bulldlr^  erected 
Tha  388  mUea  of  guUle  and  protacOon  le\ee<; 
for  the  combined  Brjodways  system  will  be 
completed  early  In  the  winter  oC  1052.  Cd..- 
Eel   Holle  said. 

Theaa  ieveea  will  aAord  complete  pr-  ter- 
tlon  to  all  cnmmur.ltle*  In  the  area  f.--  in 
the  heads  of  the  flcxxlwaj-s  to  and  pi«t  M.r- 
gan  CItT. 

He  said  suaclent  rand*  have  bf^r.  par- 
marked  by  the  Conyress  to  carrv  ■*■  rv 
through  flaeal  year  1952.  stanmf  JiJy  1.  1961 

The  colonel  s&id  that  t(v  the  fi-^-a:  year 
1953  beginning  July  1,  1952,  •500»"»'Vi  V,;; 
be  required  addmonally  He  saM  this  shoul  ! 
be  suAdent  to  complete  the  enure  Morgijuu* 
floodway. 

Constractlon  of  the  erabajikment  pcirti-rs 
of  the  stmrture  will  coat  about  n75(Vi<0. 
and  the  gated  portion  about  |16  00i.  XX). 
Loolatana's  highway  department  vil!  per- 
form the  road  paring,  and  the  Texas  fc  Piiciiic 
Ballway  the  track  work. 

Colonel  HoUe  said  that  once  the  flcxxlway 
•ystem  la  completed  such  disasters  as  the 
flood  of  1W7  will  be  relegated  to  history. 


Day  Ad^TSt  hj  Hob.   Brien 
,of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   XXW   TOBJC 

IH  TBB  SBHATI  OP  THl  UKTTTD  STATBS 

Thursday.  May  11.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Uxj 
39.  Memoriai  Day,  our  distinguished 
eoUeaciie.  the  senior  Senator  from  Con- 
neetieut  IMr.  McMahomJ.  was  the  pnn- 
dpal  meaker  at  Memorial  Day  services 
held  at  Hyde  Park,  the  birthplace  and 
bwlai  place  of  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Rooaevelt.  The  Seioator  from  Connecti- 
CQt  made  a  touching  azkd  Inspiring  ad- 
dress. Since  I  was  pririleged  to  b  •  the 
Memorial  Day  speaker  at  Hyde  Park 
last  year.  I  take  particular  pleasure  in 
asking  unanimous  consent  that  the  fine 
remark.s  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
c^t  be  printed  in  the  Appendi.\  01  ihc 
fisoratB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ftddrf)«« 
was  ordered  to  be  pr.nted  in  the  Recxmo 
as  follows: 

AsoajEss  ar  SanATut  UcUauom  at  Ui.MimiAL 

DAT   Snvicxa.  Hrti  PAajt,  N    Y     Uay  3o 
IB61 

We  aake  thla  annual  pilgrimage  a«  aome- 
thlag  more  than  a  meaaure  of  devoiKin  to 
tha  mamory  of  a  great  aoui.  The  primary 
purpoae  of  our  visit  to  the  grate  of  Fr.'uilclln 
Booaeralt  ta  to  replenlah  our  own  spirltUBl 
reaouroea  and  to  draw  fraeh  Inaplratton  from 
tha  magnlflowt  political  heritage  which  he 
left  tis. 

For  Biaay  yaara  the  Amerleau  people  have 
aet  aalde  Maoorlal  Day  aa  a  aacred  pieclK*"  ^ 
thalr  tlmaiaan  davutlun  to  the  Nation  s  lieroic 
daad.  In  aaiectlng  thla  quiet  garden  m 
which  to  pay  our  tribute,  we  do  not  do  ao 
because  w*  exalt  the  sacrlflre  of  one  patriot 
alwva  that  at  another.  We  cume  here  be- 
cauaa  In  a  vary  warm  seme  the  late  President 
■ymbottoM  tha  nameieea  millions  o  cotira- 
ffaous  men  and  women  serosa  the  globe  who 
gara   thatr  llTea  that   Uberty   might   live. 


In  full  knowledge  of  his  Imniwiae  oontrfba- 
Uons  aa  a  public  Hgure.  I  think  th^  tnner 
glow  ot  his  peraooallty  may  hold  the  key  to 
that  spedAl  niche  which  ha  occupies  In  tha 
hetuna  of  his  oaantryincn.  TlMre  was  In 
PranUin  Roosevelt  a  supreme  feeling  of 
c  lupaaalon  for  hla  fallow  men.  He  knew 
•.  .a-  fx  Ucies  vt  government  affect,  no  robots. 
fc  .:  tne  welfare  and  happlneaa  of  flesh  and 
b.  d  ;jei;ple.  He  understood  In  a  very  Intl- 
n^.ate  way  the  trials  and  joys  and  sufferings 
;  e'.ery  day  living.  He  knew  that  our 
N.i'.^r.  had  \is  birth  tn  the  hopes  and  dreams 
rdinary  cltlaen.s  and  that  It  must  never 
t' :  :ar  away  from  tiiia  fundamental  source 
u:   ito.  strea^th. 

I  think  of  all  the  Presidents.  Riosevelt 
'^i--  :  frr.iii's  nearest  to  Lincoln  In  thf  eentle 
i-.uiiiiLneness  of  his  attitude  toward  people. 
Earh  cf  'hese  men  had  tolerance  and  f  jrbear- 
■a:.'p  :.  r  human  fauita  and  human  lailuigs. 
B  ;i  each  of  them  knew  the  secret  that 
humanity  has  mede  Its  greatest  achievements 
tn  the  aroused  might  of  humble  human 
beinfrs.  This  abUltv  to  Inspire  grea:  deeds 
far  great  cauaes  la  the  highest  firm  of 
eloquence. 

The  simple  and  dignified  proee  of  Lincoln 
t'U'hed  the  hearts  as  well  as  the  minds 
cf  people.  Rof»evelt  had  t.his  same  q-uallty 
to  an  unwual  degr«?e.  Mostt  of  us  present 
here,  except  the  very  young,  havu  vivid 
memories  of  the  words  o*  Franklin  D  Itocae- 
velt  In  tboae  tremendous  mon>ents  of  history 
when  the  fate  of  our  country  depended  upon 
the  turn  of  hla  leaderahlp.  In  these  mo- 
ments be  never  let  us  down.  He  br<  u»ht  a 
personal  touch  to  great  tasues  whlcli  made 
them  understandable  alike  to  those  <*(  great 
learning  and  to  those  of  llniited  ediicatlon. 
And  above  all.  the  thrill  of  his  words  echoed 
the  ma)es,ty  of  the  occaalon  Insptrtiig  men 
of  all  faiths  to  band  together  tn  common 
b  ■(*  and  c-immon  ptirpose.  I  beU<rve  the 
memory  of  theae  great  oocaalons  will  remnln 
with  us  as  k>iig  as  life  shall  l^-t. 

The  late  President  was  d-stlned  to  jlay  his 
part  In  public  aSairs  dtn-lnir  the  fli-st  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  This  will  be  known 
tn  history  a«  a  melancholy  age  In  th<'  alTetrs 
of  mm.  The  PIrat  vforld  War  hastened  the 
advent  nf  economic  depressicn  and  so<-l«l  un- 
r«rt.  and  thoae  In  turn  formed  the  leedbed 
In  whk-h  n4-»urt«hcd  some  of  the  m<TBt  sinister 
force*  In  human  history.  The  cycle  of  eco- 
n«Tm»c  disintegration  was  already  uell  ad- 
vanced wbei.  he  asFuroed  the  Prealdi.'ncy  la 
1933. 

Under  the  Impact  of  business  stSLTiatlon 
s'^d  mass  unempioyment,  the  governments 
of  K\irope  were  tottering  on  the  br'nk  of 
t.  tal  rolh'pc.  CondltJoiM  In  this  -ountry 
«ere  little,  If  any,  better.  Oniy  lejider-hlp 
of  n  supreme  order  could  reverse  th«  trend 
and  preserve  there  values  of  rl\111»c(l  llvtni? 
up.n  which  the  United  States  was  f  -mided. 
He  BMve  rhat  leadenihlp  In  the  fullest 
measure.  He  quickened  the  faith  of  the 
Amerkan  people  tn  the  democratic  procjss. 
H»  restored  confidence  in  our  way  of  life:  he 
g;<ve  o^!r  people  unbounded  courase  sjecause 
h<-  ^;ld  su<  h  courage  himself.  He' p-tMerred 
and  strengtb«ned  the  economic  ant  8c«clal 
order  without  the  allghtest  Impalrraent  to 
ti.o.-e  great  liberties  without  which  hum.-in 
life  Is  unendurable.  He  demonstrat  M  that 
we  can  enloy  the  material  blessing?  of  life 
without  sacrificing  liberty  of  conscl  -ace  or 
freedom  of  worship  or  freedom  of  expres- 
sion He  saved  the  best  of  cur  clvl  Ization 
when  there  were  timid  doubters  who  said  it 
nev-er  could  be  saved. 

By  his  superb  work  In  restoring  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Oovemment  against  ntemal 
dangers.  Franklin  Rooervelt  reserved  I  jt  him- 
self a  distinguished  place  in  the  list  .f  great 
American  Prealdenta.  But  thla  was  only  a 
part  of  his  contribution.  Acroea  th«  ocean. 
duMng  the  late  l«*Os.  there  was  less  success 
m  preserving  the  tl?:.slr.^  of  democ  acy  for 
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which  men  had  fought  wo  long  and  ao  bit- 
terly. 

The  skies  over  Europe  and  Aala  were  black- 
ened by  the  ugly  banners  of  ruthleaa  daapota 
who  sought  to  capitalize  on  human  misery 
for  their  own  aelflsh  porpoaes.  They  sought 
to  uproot,  not  alone  the  social  order  and  the 
economic  order,  but  the  very  foundatlOQa  of 
morality  wtilch  form  the  bedrock  of  weatem 
clvUiEatlon.  In  tha  gulae  of  economic  im- 
provement, they  sought  to  rob  the  dtiaen  not 
only  of  his  lihertlca  but  of  his  dignity  and 
worth  aa  an  indii-vlchial  created  in  God's 
Imaije.  This  was  organized  blasphemy  backed 
by  the  guna  and  tanics  of  modem  warfare. 

While  men  of  laaaer  Tislon  faltered,  whila 
the  cyalcal  Intmied  that  it  waa  none  of  our 
bualneas.  the  late  Prealdcnt  was  amoi^  the 
first  to  realize  that  the  spread  of  this  evil 
could  engulf  ua  all.  Be  aet  about  the  ar- 
duous task  of  mobilizing  tha  free  natloDs  In 
defenae  of  tiie  liberties  which  had  made  them 
great.  He  never  oompromlaed  and  he  never 
cringed  under  the  direful  threats  of  power - 
maddened  despots.  Pram  the  day  the  iasoa 
wa.s  drawn,  lie  lifted  liia  voice  always  In  de- 
le n5e  of  peace  and  freedom. 

The  story  of  the  Second  World  War  is  one 
of  the  saddest  pages  in  human  annals.  The 
mind  Is  almost  incapable  of  grasping  the 
toll  of  death  and  suffering,  the  mounds  of 
ash  and  rubble,  which  the  blood -lush  of 
these  dictators  impoeed  upon  their  fellow 
men.  In  the  misery  of  this  contemplation, 
we  have  only  one  consolation.  It  would 
have  been  vastly  worse  if  these  dreadful  des- 
pots had  succeeded  in  cruafalng  the  IHaertiaa 
of  the  free  world. 

There  Is  an  element  of  grandeur  and  no- 
bility in  the  role  wlilch  Franklin  Etoosevelt 
played  in  turning  back  the  tide  of  ruthleaa 
ag^ressloB.  Ha  put  pillars  of  strength  un- 
der the  struettire  of  western  dvUlzatloa. 
Time  and  again  his  voice  gave  a  mighty  lift 
to  the  spirit  of  tha  free  world  wiien  frcah 
courage  waa  crucial  to  the  cause.  Tlma  and 
again  his  words  gave  hope  and  couraga 
wherever  embattled  men  were  free  to  hear 
them.  He  left  the  imprint  of  hla  Inrtnmltahia 
spirit  upon  the  minds  and  souls  of  nationa 
as  well  as  men. 

Almost  to  the  very  moment  of  death. 
Fraaklin  Roosevelt  was  using  the  talents  of 
his  mind  and  heart  to  spell  out  the  fruits 
of  victory  in  terms  of  lasting  peace.  His 
wide-ranging  intellect  was  exploring  new 
ways  and  new  methods  of  improving  human 
relationships.  He  never  yielded  his  great 
dream  that  men  of  good  will  can  build  a 
new  world,  unsullied  and  unspoiled  by  the 
malice  and  hatreds  of  wicked  men. 

Above  the  turmoil  and  the  strife  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  figure  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
stands  out  in  giant  siae.  He  fought  with 
all  he  had  for  all  he  knew  waa  good.  He 
embodied  for  us  tboae  virtuaa  of  faith  and 
courage  and  Juatice  which  ftnda  thci"  aourc* 
spring  deep  In  the  soul  of  America.  Aa  long 
as  good  men  live,  they  will  stake  their  way 
to  this  quiet  friace  to  pay  hnmaga  to  hia 
memory. 

In  surviving  tha  perlla  ot  the  flrat  half 
century,  we  have  not  reached  the  goaL  Tha 
ugly  shadow  of  the  hammer  aod  sickle  dark- 
ens too  much  of  the  glot>a  already.  The 
iwwder  kegs  of  total  war  are  strewn  acroaa 
the  earth — this  time  the  most  daatructlva 
war  of  all. 

Again  tha  free  world  facaa  an  agonlwing 
test  to  ensure  its  survival.  God  grant  that 
this  test  shall  not  be  reaolved  in  tilood. 

Aa  we  are  not  privileged  to  taka  counaal 
of  Franklin  Rooaavelt.  so  we  are  not  privi- 
leged to  say  what  ha  would  do  In  tha 
troubles  which  confront  ua.  It  la  otir  task 
to  learn  what  we  can  from  the  lagacy  of 
lofty  thoughta  and  heroic  deeds  which  h* 
left  us. 

In  our  struggle  against  totalitarian  com- 
munism, we  appreciate  that  the  Issue  goea 
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far  beyond  that  of  a  great  world  power 
Ing  political  domination  and  ecoocKale  ax* 
ptoltation.  Tba  foul  purpoae  of  oommu> 
niam.  like  that  of  ita  twin  evU  Kltleriam.  is 
to  malform  the  soul  of  man.  It  haa  an 
affinity  with  total  infamy.  CcHnmunlam  not 
only  makea  phyaicai  aLavaa  of  human  beinga: 
it  warps  and  dlaflgurea  the  human  spirit 
to  its  own  insMtous  ilkaneas. 

Thla  time,  in  a  vary  real  aenae.  we  ara 
struggling  to  pie  sane  the  aacred  values  for 
which  good  men  have  fought  throughout  tha 
centuries.  At  stake  here  la  a  basic  ooalttct 
betwaen  the  magntfleent  trutha  prodaimed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe  and  the 
Aaiericaa  Conatitntloia  and  the  craas  m»- 
teriaUam  of  intomattonal  cvomanlam. 
Truth  la  on  trial— the  right  to  know,  the 
right  to  aaaamble.  the  right  to  pctltton  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  speak  and  print  what 
we  tlitok.  the  right  to  worship  Ood  in  oon- 
foraiity  with  our  ranaclence. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  thla  denial  of  supreme 
htiman  valuaa  haa  reached  its  dimax  in  the 
revolting  idolatry  of  Comrade  Statin  aa  the 
perannai  embodiment  of  the  all-wiaa  stadw. 
Like  the  working  man.  the  arti  in  Buaaia  ia 
no  looger  free.  The  author  writes  what  ha 
ia  told,  the  artist  painta  what  he  la  told, 
even  tlie  oompoaer  muat  teahion  his  melodlea 
tn  the  rigid  rhythms  praacHbed  by  Papa 
Stalin.  The  beauty  of  creation  te  a  prtaoner 
of  the  state.  If  a  aeientlat  takes  iaaue  with 
the  law  of  genetics,  which  spring  full-btown 
from  the  Boaasive  brow  of  Mr.  Stalin,  he  aaay 
repent  hla  sins  in  the  cold  aad  dreary  wa 
landa  (rf  Siberia.  StaUnlam  is  the 
law  and  Stallnwm  is  Ood. 

The  sun  of  truth  haa  been  darkened  over 
Suasla  and  over  those  satellite  natiooa  where 
eonontmiam  hokia  sway.  We  tiave  pledged 
ourselvea  that  thla  odioua  system  shall  not 
Mot  out  tlM  libCTtlea  of  the  free  world.  But 
surely,  not  for  centurtea  haa  the  sinister 
power  of  organised  erll  poaed  such  a  threat 
to  tte  safety  and  welfare  of  hmsan  tnatttu- 
tions. 

This  Soviet  idolatry  i&  repugnant  to  the 
deepest  Instincts  of  our  nature.  But  Jtist 
as  coauaunism  is  rooted  in  the  degradation 
cf  the  human  spirit,  so  we  must  find  its 
antidote  by  rebuilding  the  spiritual  armories 
of  the  Western  World.  Centuries  ago.  it 
was  discovered  that  barbarism  and  pagan- 
Ism  could  be  banished  by  the  dynamic 
power  of  great  trutha  and  noble  couccptd. 
Decades  ago  it  waa  demonstrated  iliat  the 
po-ier  of  an  idea  could  sweep  away  th« 
foundattena  of  the  strotigest  dynasty.  Tl^e 
idea  of  freedom  is  still  the  mlghtieat  military 
weapon  ever  forged. 

Truth  U  now.  as  it  always  haa  l>een.  the 
best  answer  to  error.  I  believe  we  can 
employ  truth,  the  Idea  of  freedom,  to  sweep 
away  the  conspiracy  of  falsehood  which 
Soviet  ccsnmiuiism  has  afiread  across  the 
world  and  which  threatens  to  bring  on  the 
moat  ghantly  war  in  hixman  liiatory. 

Unlike  a  decade  ago  wh«i  Hitlcriam 
threatened  Europe,  we  are  alive  to  tlie  periL 
Itow  w«  know  that  what  tiappena  acroea  the 
oceana  has  a  direct  and  deadly  inxpact  upon 
tlae  security  of  America.  We  axe  building 
up  huge  armaments  tn  united  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  Ijerltage  against  the 
encroachments  of  ruthlees  deapotiam. 
SlMmld  tyranny  be  teaapCed  to  strike  again. 
tK«K  thne  the  tyrants  Icaow  that  rekrtbu- 
tton  will  be  swtft  and  tarrtMe. 

But  :  e  world  cannot  exist  indefinttaly 
divided  into  two  armed  caaapa.  A  decade 
oX  imeasy  peace  may  be  as  devastating  as 
savage  hostUttlea.  The  economic  cost  of 
sterile  armaments  may  ultimately  pu^l  down 
the  fhiest  tnatttuttona  which  men  have  m 
petnfuHy  buHt  over  the  centuries.  The 
creative  telents  of  fteaaen  cannot  flourish 
te  a  garrtaoc  state. 

Our  task  is  to  put  tliaae  tasoea  before 
the  world  tn  their  true  light.  I  believe 
that  if  gtren  a  chance,  the  Kght  of  truth. 


wUl  tnevitahiy  melt  away  the  shama  and 
frauda  upcm  which  the  claims  of  comnui- 
nlam  ara  founded.  I  tielleve  that  a  mm- 
Bive  crusade  for  peace  and  Justice  carried 
on  with  all  the  vigor  and  fire  of  the  free 
nations  is  the  only  sane  alternative  to 
world  war  III 

Beliind  the  ominous  iron  curtain,  there 
are  oountleas  mlUioDa  of  secret  alliea  wtio 
hate  war  as  mtiefa  aa  we  tiMte  war,  TlMse 
nametoaa  Kuaalan  peofila  have  no  dasira  to 
eiul  their  miserable  exiatance  as  the  bloody 
pawns  of  power-maddened  despots.  Already 
there  exists  on  a  giant  scale  dissatlsfactlcm. 
unrest  and  the  sullen  srlrtt  of  revolt  among 
these  Impriaoned  milliona.  Bven  the  cruel 
knout  of  brutal  oppreaaloa  haa  never  t>een 
able  to  stamp  out  the  tiny  spark  of  human 
liberty.  And  if  tlxis  spark  U  fanned  and 
fueled  by  the  winds  of  truth.  I  believe  thia 
may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Soviet 
despotism. 

We  need  eloquent  tongues  and  eloquent 
Toicaa  to  summon  the  Weatem  World  to  the 
Blighty  cruaada  which  muat  be  waged  to  pra- 
a«Te  its  eternal  vahies.  Wa  need  men  of 
resolute  spirit,  poaaeaaad  of  the  great  vlsiiou. 
who  will  not  be  turned  aside  by  timid 
doulJters  of  taunting  sooffars.  We  naad  men 
who  can  restate  la  ringing  tones  the  spiritual 
values  by  which  aacn  live. 

I  believe  that  la  eeary  setat  erisia.  Divine 
Providence  has  given  us  leaders  who  under- 
stood the  Bioral  fourdattona  of  political  Is- 
sues. TMa  waa  true  at  Waahiagton  an4 
Liaoola.  It  waa  true  of  WUaon  and  Boose 
veil.  They  tapped  the  spteltual  storehouaaa 
of  America  to  awaken  patrlota  in  its 

We  face  an  agaalaiag  atruogle  tn  thia 
a£  atom  baaatos  aad  laldlac  alrplanaa  1 
guided  raiaailwi.  But  we  asiut  not  falter 
we  aauat  not  despe*.  Many  years  afo  a 
grsat  poet  at  aiwither  land  paersd  into  the 
miaty  future.    Thia  la  the  vtsion  he  gave  ua: 


"Heard  the  heave  aa  ftHad  with  shuutlug, 

there  rained  a  goaatly  dew, 
From  the  natloaa'  a^  aavlaa  grappling  In 

the  central  Mua: 
Far  along  the  wortd-wWe  whlaper  of  the 

south- wind  rwiidBg  wane. 
With  the  staMtento  of  the  peoplas  pltmgtBff 

thro'  the  thumteratenn , 
Till  tlw  war-druBK  tin  ebbed  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  llagR  were  furled. 
ta  the  Parltament  of  nutn,  the  Federmtioa 

of  the  wortd." 


EXTEHSION  of  XUSliARSS 
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or 
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Thurtdatt,  Maw  il.  19il 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  heritage  of  freedoms  characteris- 
tic of  our  Nation  means  many  things  to 
many  people.  I  sliouid  like  to  cail  to  tba 
aitenyeti  at  the  Bfrtherti  an  eaaay  whiieh 
was  wTtttOi  bf  Vtecnt  Poater.  a  scuiar 
in  ttw  Itontroec  mgh  School.  Montroae. 
Cok>.,  for  the  amraal  h^h  school  con- 
test sponaored  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary 
of  the  VeteraBs  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  Statea  aa  a  pari  of  t2ieir  puhUe 
service  in  the  interest  a<  advaoeing  our 
berttecc.     T^s  year,  the  ehalkiiC£  to 

wopte  an  over  the  United  States 

__j  Freedom's  Opea  Door,  and  thla  eany 
portrays  its  meaning  to  ttiis  outstanfioc 
student.    This  essay  was  Jndged  by  an 
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board  of  iMuilng  eltiaens  to 
te  tiM  best  wrttten  for  th«  eonlMt  In 
Oolcrailo  aad  luu  been  submitted,  under 
tiM  roici.  for  the  national  contest  I 
abouki  like  to  »**wm^*wi  the  ladies  auxi- 
liary for  cffertnc  such  a  wcMth-while 
ehalleng*  to  our  bifh  school  youth  and 
X  behcTc  that  such  projects  as  this  have 
a  Tltal  part  in  eausinir  young  people  to 
think  earefnlly  about  the  slory  which  is 
America,  aod  as  loot  as  they  think  care- 
fully about  tt.  the  heritage  will  go  on. 
The  enay  follows: 

taSBOM'S  OVSM  DOOB 

(By  Vlaevnt  Poster) 
What  a  world  of  vttlona  p««  before  your 
mind's  eye  Just  upon  beerlnc  thet  title. 
Tlie  &r«t  I  Tteoettae  la  a  great  wide  door — not 
ajar  Just  a  little  way.  but  wide  open — for  all 
Um  world  to  look  ttm>uglk.  and  for  many  peo- 
ple at  otbar  eountrtae  to  coooe  througli.  I 
knoiw  tf  I  look  a  Uttle  more  cloeely.  I  can  see 
platBly  tlM  words  of  two  tnserlptlona  printed 
upon  thie  wide  open  door  of  freedom — the 
two  foremost  doraxnente  of  our  country's  en- 
UghtMiBeat  and  liberty,  the  Declaration  of 
ladepradHMe  and  tlie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  Amertea — and  In  the  boldest 
type  are  tbe  words.  "We  bold  these  truths 
to  be  self  seldsiit.  that  all  men  are  created 


1^  open  door  I  see  two  flags 
the  red.  white,  and  blue  of  our 
symbol  of  Inniunerabie  pa- 
of  all  our  loyal  citizens' 
dsvQtkm:  the  other  tbe  blue  and 
white  at  the  baaasr  of  tbe  Dnlted  Nations. 
symbol  of  the  peaee  eScrts  of  the  52  nations 
stming.  for  the  moet  part,  to  w«ic  In  har- 
mony for  a  better  world.    These  flags  bring 
to  mlad  some  Unes  from  our  national  tn- 
tham.  paraphrmed  only  a  Uttls.  "Long  may 
they  was*,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 
I  should  Ulie  to  look  through  that  open 
upon  some  of  the  people  who  ocoDe  into 
thla  will  give  us  an  Insight 
tato  what  ftaadom's  open  door  symbolizes  to 
■ee.    As  I  look  throufh  this  door.  I  remember 
that  tt  was  not  always  as  wide  open  as  it  Is 
how.     Ow  fowCathsrs  were  opening  It.  as 
far  back  as  when  the  colon  ImUon  of  Amer- 
tea waa  balBff  carried  on  by  a  few  pioneers. 
who  many  tlmee  oould  have  given  up.  but 
Who  kept  t^  their  TlgUanee  and  courage  be- 
eamw  they  knew  how  it  felt  to  have  freedom's 
door  closed  to  them.     Some  of   them   bad 
eoaae  bare  because  they  couldn't  pay  their 
debta;  soma  bscauss  they  eooldnt  worship 
a^thay  pteaaed;  maa  oune  from  every  walk 
of  me,  hot  they  all  stuck  together  to  open 
freedom^  door.    Slnee  then  we  have  had  to 
go  to  war  many  times  to  ksep  this  door  open. 
but  wa  kaow  t«  has  been  worth  It. 
As  I  watch  the  passing  throng.  Z  see  thou- 
of  ehlldian  going  to  echoed,  and  I  am 
edocatloaal  system  Is  the 
and  eeooomteal  of  aU  ooun- 
glrla  la  our  country,  regard- 
have  a  chance  to  go 
high  eehool.  and  even 
for  In  our  country 
aiMl  dty-support- 
not  only  lirnfemloiis. 
aa  wall — the  only 
own  eapahamaa.  ca- 
Whare  but  In  a  demoe- 
raeh  a  golden  oppor- 
We  are  so  accustomed 
to  tt  that  wa  ave  apt  to  dhragard  it.  but  tt  is 
CM  w*  Sbsld  put  to  um  above  aU  others. 
>">M«  tl  tiso  anHh  aastar  to  build  boys 
thaa  to  asshd  ■*■.** 
AttHls  farther  on  I  saa  paopto  goiag  to 

absnii.  Id  a  sphafaf  a  or  to  a  tout  revtval. 

lalsa  obssvsa  ptopls  going  to  their  own 

flassa  of  bustaam  to  compete  with  others. 


We  call  thla  the  freedom  of  free  enterprise— 
the  freedom  that  encourages  industry  nnd 
gives   people   Incentive    for    using    Initiative. 

I  see  people  gathered  In  groups  tAikitiK— 
and  note  that  some  are  members  of  subver- 
sive groups  seeking  to  overthrow  the  very 
Oovcrnment  that  allows  this  freedom  they 
are  abtislng — the  freedom  of  speech  Others 
among  them  are  loyal,  however,  and  are 
using  the  privilege,  not  abusini?  It.  We  no- 
tice the  same  thing  among  those  engaged  in 
writing  for  the  press 

Soon  my  attention  Is  diverted  by  a  grnup 
of  men  playing  ba.seball.  and  I  rero^iaze 
among  them  Jaclcle  Robinson.  Roy  Cam;jH- 
neUa.  Yogi  Berra.  and  Joe  DiMagulo  They 
remind  me  that  sports  are  one  of  the  thin=,'9 
symbolic  of  freedom's  open  door,  since  la 
sports  you  are  not  Judged  by  creed  or  co'i  ■-, 
but  how  well  you  do  the  Job  given  you  Be- 
cause of  this,  sporta  have  done  a  great  deiil 
toward  getting  rid  of  race  prejudice  and 
bringing  about  tolerance 

These  things  I  have  mentioned  are  but  a 
few  of  the  freedoms  to  be  observed  Others 
'•*Uii  may  be  noted  are  the  right  to  assemble. 
the  right  to  vote  the  way  you  please  the 
right  to  a  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  to  learn  to 
think  straight,  the  right  for  the  a^ed  to  have 
a  life  free  from  want,  and  the  nght  for  men- 
tally defective  people  to  be  cared  for  m  a 
humane  fashion 

In  direct  contrast  to  freedom's  open  do^r. 
I  think  of  the  doorway  covered  with  the  iron 
curtain  erf  communism,  that  keeps  out  all 
light  of  open-mlndednese,  olerance,  and  en- 
lightenment, where  freedom  Is  a  W!  rd  the 
Communists  are  taught  to  hate,  thereby 
causing  the  seeds  of  greed  and  dictatorship 
to  grow.  There  are  certain  germs  that  ^r<  Jv 
better  In  the  dark:  and  communism  is  one  of 
the  best— or,  rather,  worst — examples  Lei 
us  keep  our  door  open  to  let  In  the  ii^ht,  so 
It  will  never  grow  here. 

One  of  our  patriotic  songs  says  so  well  what 
we  as  thinking  Americans  feei,  that  I  thiiilc 
It  Is  flttlnc  to  close  with  these  line*: 

"Long  may  our  land  be  bright,  with  freedrm  s 
holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might.  Great   Crxl    rur 
King.- 


New  Trinaipli  for  Tramsa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  SHOOK   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXn'ES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
column  from  the  Providence  Journal  for 
May  25.  1951.  written  by  Frederic  W. 
Collins  and  entitled  "New  Triumph  for 
Truman"  aiui  an  editorial  from  the  Prov- 
idence Sunday  Journal  for  May  27.  1951. 
entitled  "Defensive  Shield"; 
Waw  Tanncpw  fob  Tsdman — MmsAcs  to  Con - 

oama   Masks   Tdsn    in    Roao   fob    UNrrco 

9rAm    Towaao    Positive    Ettost    Against 

RmaiAJca 

(By  Frederic  W  Collins) 
WaaHnferoif,  Uay  34.— President  Trumans 
massage  to  Congress  today  on  what  he  called 
the  mutual-security  program  marks  the 
turn  in  the  road  for  the  United  States  away 
from  a  negative  opposition  to  Ruasu  to- 
ward a  positive  effort  to  create  situations 
In  which  the  Buaslans  cannot  be  effective. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  criticisms  of 
the  amount  and  the  deull  of  tbe  19.000. - 
000.000  program  of  arms  aid.  economic  as- 


sistance, and  technical  cooperstlon  ou  .lined 
by  the  President. 

The  message  wlU  stand,  however,  aj  one 
of  the  greatest  state  papers  ever  con  posed 
by  this  Gnvernment.  defining  the  Am 'rican 
role  in  tfxlay  s  world  as  It  has  never  been 
defined  before 

There  were  no  surprises  and  really  n  3  new 
approaches  suggested  In  the  Truman  mes- 
=aze  What  It  did.  however,  was  to  bring 
t  aether  in  one  place  a  philosophy  of  .Vmer- 
ic.tn  respon.sibillty  which  has  never  been 
s'.ued  so  clearly  and  In  such  concrete  terms 
befi  Te 

Mr  Trumans  message  on  the  coU  war. 
sti  mg  hack  to  the  proposals  for  a.^si  tance 
to  Grpfce  and  Turkey,  which  came  to  be 
ki'.wn  a.s  the  Truman  Doctrine,  gei  erally 
hrtve  been  acceptable  to  the  Amerlcai  peo- 
ple That  has  been  demonstrated  ty  the 
supp<-)rt  (jf  a  bac'tward  and  reluctant  Con- 
gres-s  But  they  were  piecemeal.  The  ;)eopie 
ne-.er  h.r.e  had  their  tasks  and  the  r  asons 
f  r  their  sacrifices  spelled  out  for  them  bet- 
ter than  they  were  t«xlay. 

SYSTFM  orr  roR  rial  hxtghts 

Mr  Trumans  highly  effective  utterance 
represents  the  fruits  of  a  committe  ■  sys- 
tem of  p^iUcy  making  and  policy  expr  >s.<i(;n 
which  Ls  be'^mnlng  to  achieve  real  hi  ights. 
0:.e  f  the  txuius  aspe  .s  of  today's  m 'ssage 
w,,i.s  that  It  did  not  really  come  from  Harry 
.^  T'uiiuvn.  a  controversial  President,  b  it  was 
(t.iy  said  by  hlin  In  behalf  of  a  thou  ;htful 
a;.d  Intelligent  group  learning  to  -reate 
something  that  can  honestly  be  descri  )ed  as 
I'liited  States  p<illcy. 

Wet'k.s  and  perhaps  months  of  work  went 
Into    the    preparations    for   today's    m'  ssage. 

The  thing  was  fought  out  first  In  t  .e  co- 
o.-dmating  group  for  foreign  mlUtar  '  and 
economic  assistance,  the  Internatlon  il  se- 
curity atTairs  committee  (ISAC)  In  tie  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  preparation  really  goes  back  t  '  last 
fall,  when  under  the  guidance  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  vari.>us  departments  and  at:  ncies 
ccr.cerned  worked  out  their  respectl^  r!  Ju- 
rtsdicttiins  under  ISAC,  The  result  ^-as  a 
d  cument,  still  secret,  which  Is  refer:  ed  to 
.i  <1-!iatured!y  by  the  bureaucratic  parties 
as  'the  treaty  of  Washington  "  It  1-  offi- 
cially designated  aa  a  "memorandt  m  of 
agreement  " 

Once  the  administrative  structure  ai  d  the 
philcsophlcal  approach  had  been  estab  ished, 
w.irk  bes<an  on  giving  effect  to  the  e  'neral 
Idea  that  the  construction  of  an  en(  urlng 
jaeace  In  a  time  o'  appalling  danger  In  -olved 
contributions  of  arms  to  friendly  n.  tlons. 
and  contributions  of  money — economc  as- 
sistance— which  would  support  thel  own 
rearmament  efforts. 

credit  roB  BUDcrr  bttbsau 

Because  vast  amounts  of  money  wt  re  in- 
volved, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  wl  Ich  is 
one  of  Mr.  Trumans  staff  agencies,  h  ad  an 
important  part  In  the  arranging  c  f  the 
scheme  At  one  point,  the  proposed  i  xpen- 
dltures  ran  to  nearly  $10,000,000,000  Then 
they  w^re  revised  downward  to  »9. 700,0  W.OOO. 
Today's  figure  »9. 000. 000. 000  represent*  a  net 
shrinkage  of  »1. 000,000.000.  creditable  X)  the 
Budget  Bureau 

In  the  course  of  the  preparation  'f  the 
program  Itself,  half  a  dozen  subcomr  ilttees 
worked  under  ISAC.  But  finally  it  al  came 
down  tr>  an  agreed  enterprise,  and  th  n  the 
problem  of  describing  It  and  cxplair  ing  It 
was  reached. 

As  Is  the  case  with  all  Presidentla  mes- 
sages, a  great  many  hands  and  a  great  many 
minds  went  Into  the  task  of  w -Itlng. 
Charles  Murphy,  the  Presldenfs  a  unsel. 
perhaps  ought  to  have  the  greatest  ere  lit  for 
the  result,  but  he  would  probably  l-e  the 
first  to  Insist  that  others  had  honon  com- 
ing to  them  for  the  Job 

At  a  o'clock  last  nl^ht  llr  Trumar  went 
over  u  himself.  ma'..ii.g  comments  an  1  sug- 
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gestlons.     Wlaw  the  tatt  was  dooe.  It 
almost  impoaslble  to  say  who  had  created 

what  phrases.  But  tbe  coUeetlve  effort  had 
prodt»ed  seataDosa  baffluf  a  raia  combi- 
nation of  simplicity  and  Import,  ss  for  ex- 
ample: 

"H^e  only  kind  of  war  we  seek  la  tlw  good 
old  fight  against  man's  ancient  enemies — 
poverty,  disease,  hunger,  and  Illiteracy." 

Ut.  Trmnaa's  statenents  In  the  pa»t  have 
EuSered  from  the  fact  that  tlMy  were  dry 
and  S3nithetlc  expressions  of  paper-ridden 
policy.  Today's  is  a  new  trlnmpfa  at  lucid- 
ity and  wanath  in  equal  proportlOBe  with 
poUcy. 


VTK  SBXKLS 

The  strength  of  President  Truaaaa's  de- 
fensive sliield  message  is  that  it  tics  together 
In  one  paclta^  hitherto  separate  but  parallel 
forelgn-sld  programs  and  then  relates  the 
whole  to  Americiin  defense  mobilisation  la 
a  masterly  statement  at  American  poUcy. 

It  Is  hke  the  merger  of  streams  Into  one 
broad,  strong  river  erith  purpoaefxil  flow  and 
straig^At  direction. 

The  virtue  of  the  message  U  that  It  does 
net  stop  at  outlining  a  program.  It  explains 
why  the  program  ta  necessary  In  a  positive 
snd  connprehenslve  statemerrt  of  American 
pcdlcT  which  from  now  on  will  be  a  point  of 
reference. 

The  prv'jgram,  world-wide  in  scope.  Is  char- 
acterlsticaUy  American.  While  the  emphasis 
oT  funds  to  be  appropriated  Is  upcn  prag- 
rr.atlc  mlMtary  necessities,  there  runs 
through  It  the  American  sense  of  mission 
seeking  the  betterment  of  backward  peoples 
and  OUT  everlasting  hope  at  endtving  peace. 

The  Truman  request  for  •8.A0O.0OO.0OO  and 
»1 .000.000.000  for  the  Xxport -Import  Bank 
breaks  down  into  four  categorlea :  ( 1)  Direct 
military  aid;  <2)  economic  help  In  cases 
ahere  economies  may  ssg  undo'  the  burden. 
of  arm&ments  costs  and  therefore  be  politi- 
cally vulnerable  to  communism;  (3»  eco- 
nomic aid  In  rettim  for  strstegtc  materials, 
as  in  the  Latin-American  courttrlee:  and  |4) 
grants  and  loans  and  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  under  the  pat- 
tern of  point  4. 

The  key  to  the  program,  as  It  Is  to  our 
nations!  purpose.  Is  set  down  in  a  Kiagnlfi- 
cent  statement,  concise  and  forceful: 

"We  cannot  win  peace  through  appease- 
ment. We  cannot  gain  security  In  Isolatksi. 
We  will  not  surrender." 

The  alternative  Is  whst  Mr.  Truman  calls 
a  defensive  shield  against  aggiessicn  for  all 
the  free  world  through  s  prugram  of  mutual 
security 

"The  program  for  our  own  Armed  Farces 
and  this  mutual-security  program  inter- 
lock," he  said.  "The  one  builds  upon  the 
other.  The  purpose  of  each  Ls  the  security 
of  the  ITulted  States — the  secxirity  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  homes  against  attack  and  the 
secur'.ty  of  our  rights  and  liberties  as  law- 
abiding  members  of  the  ■wtsrld  community." 

The  President  argues  forcefully  that,  while 
we  are  potentially  the  strongest  military 
pwwrr  on  earth,  we  cannot  go  It  alone:  -We 
cannot  maintain  ow  dvlllrsitton  If  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  split  tip.  subjugated,  and  cr- 
ganiaed  sft^nst  us  by  tbe  KremUn." 

'This  Is  hard  conuDon  sense  end  soand 
economy."  be  conttnoed.  **T1ie  dollars  spent 
under  the  mutual-eeeortty  program  will 
build  more  strength  in  sapport  of  our  secn- 
rliy  than  we  eooid  buUd  st  home  with  the 
same  expenditure  of  funda." 

One  has  only  to  think  of  the  altematlTe 
to  the  mutual-eecortty  prQp«.aB  to  under- 
stand lU  wisdom.  Were  we  isoiatad  in  this 
hemisphere  minus  alllaa  and  fxlenda.  we 
should  havs  to  spend  sums  tat  security  that 
would  maka  the  President's  request  aeem 
like  chicken  feed.  But  that  would  not  be 
the  moi<:t  damnable  consequence^  The  drain 
upon  our  economy  would  transpcee  tis  into 


tha 
ia)ar  ehar- 
Ftrat.  tbe 
and 

ttia 
tlnwet  Is  tntal  aggresrtBBi  fktm  wHli» 
out  and  subversion  from  within:  Ni 
are  InterchaageaUa  to  attadi 
where  It  finds  It.  "Xluit  Is  why  the  free 
'World,''  said  Mr.  Truman,  "m^at  eoneentrata 
not  only  mllltafy  atrewgth  but  also  eco- 
Bomle,  ptdltlcal,  sad  moral  •trsn^tfe." 
Thlnt.  tbe  BovtoC  Oinst  li  taHMlnlSa:  tt  oMy 
mean  aU-otn  tgiewston  aooo  or  itoswn-out 
aggressive  measures  i^crt   at   war. 

The  President  itiaisea  the  mutual  char- 
acter of  the  program.  'It  Is  not  a  program," 
he  said,  "unde-  which  we  shall  carry  the  rest 
of  the  world  oti  our  backs.  •  •  •  The 
program  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  eC<vt  and  the  kno^rledge  that  we 
can  help  effectively  only  those  who  help 
themselves." 

In  tbe  undeveloped  countries  tlie  assist- 
ance will  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
better  health,  {vomote  steWKty,  and  in  these 
ways  streagtben  ttaem  to  defeat  the  subTer- 
sions  of  communtsm. 

The  President  is  hopeful  that  In  a  few 
yean  the  program  'will  tap<r  off  and  that 
military  strength  in  being,  together  with 
Increased  productivity,  will  enable  our  allies 
to  hold  their  defenses  and  maintain  their 
economies  without  further  Amerlean  assfst- 
anoe. 

With  this  strength  we  shall  have  the  de- 
fensive shield  whl^  will  obviate  tbe  danger 
of  war.  "The  only  kind  of  war  we  seek." 
said  the  President,  "is  tJle  good  old  fight 
against  man's  ancient  enemks — poverty,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  Ultteracy." 

That  is  what  we  would  be  loLng  now.  said 
the  President,  tt  "tbe  ruler:  of  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  drown  tbeir  words  of  peace 
with  the  druma  of  war,  if  their  professtons  of 
peaceful  intent  were  matchjd  with  deeds. 

With  tbe  diort  that  now  goes  to 

military  ends,  "the  century  in  wbieb  we  live 
could  become  tbe  brightest  loan  has  known 
on  earth. ' 

Though  tbe  Immediate  purpose  ct  tbe 
mutusl-sacurity  program  Is  to  be  prepared 
against  aggression,  tbe  hope  is  that  tbe  oea- 
Uon  of  strength  will  have  its  effective  Impact 
upon  the  Kremlin  without  vhm  tect  of  war. 
Military  defense  forces  will  cieter  tbe  iEretn- 
lin'a  hope  of  easy  conqusst.  Imreased 
prosperity  In  the  free  world  wUl  ftustrate  the 
Kremlin's  poUticai  penetration.  There  will 
thus  be  internal  precsores  within  tbe  Soviet 
Dnion;  there  will  be  rooftleastMBS  among  the 
peoples. 

"Tbe  rules  of  tbe  Soviet  Union."  said  the 
President.  "wUl  be  forced  by  these  pressures 
to  abandon  tbetr  policy  of  age^wsckja." 

That  is  what  we  are  gambling  oo  through 
the  DUtuai-eectvlty  program.  Otzr  prayer  Is 
that  it  will  be  successfuL  Tbe  end  sought 
is  worth  far  more  than  tbe  coat  of  the 
prograio. 


How  Lamg  ami  Hmt  Far7 


EXTENSICm  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODIM),  JR. 


IN  THE  BOUSI  OP  REFSESBNTATiyBB 

TkuradaM,  Mof  31. 19S1 

lir.  RODnfO.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
Ieav«  to  ezteod  my  remarks.  I  with  to 
Iziclude  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Newark  Evening  News,  of  Newark, 


N.  J.,   entitled   'Vow  Loog   and  Bow 
Par?-: 

Eow  Loam  aa»  Bow  Vaaf 


at  botb 
IMtiant  at  tbe 

q— tiiciua  pnk  to  ■Uhimw  and  at 
paet  at  tba  laiMlnite  eaattgiiauoB  at 
Senate  haartef^  Into  Ocntrai  MacArlbWs 
removal  and  far-eastern  poUcias  to  pBaataL 

Of  graveet  oonoen  It  tba  revelation,  at 
which  no  end  Is  In  sight,  of  the  hitherto 
most  secret  war  plants  of  the  United  States. 
Tbe  Soviet  Uaioo  Is  not  alme  being  In- 
formed of  the  strategic  concepts  and  Inten- 
tiona  at  tbe  Oaltad  Statas.  under  differlr^ 
circumstances,  but  tLese  reTelations  are  put- 
ting a  most  powerful  propaganda  weapon 
Into  tbe  bands  at  tbe  PoOtbvo.  Most  dan- 
g:rotis  of  all.  it  is  even  possible  that  Informa- 
tion being  pubUcteed  st  the  Senate  hearings 
WlU  Incite  tba  Soelet  Untaa  to  war. 

"^ese  an  not  tbe  opiakmm  at  some  alarm- 
ist, but  of  one  of  the  moat  dlstli^r<ii^*<l  ot 
Amerleas  soidtera.  noted  for  hla  leeuria.  his 
caution,  and  hla  babtt  of  iiiMliiiiTetiiwl 
Htre  Is  ^rtiat  tba  cteiraaa  at  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaJ.  General  Bradhey.  said  at  a 
aesslon  <tf  tbe  Senate  bearlnga  this  week: 

'1  think  It  is  very  harmful  to  our  security 
and  to  our  cmmtry  and  to  our  ftiture  secu- 
rity to  hsTc  to  pass  on  to  Bussia  all  of  oor 
intentions,  all  at  our  tStonghts  and  all  of 
our  capabilities. 

"I  would  be  perfectly  wtmi^  to  eanae  up 
here  before  ycur  apfwoprtettona  oommtttee 
and  advocate  a  very  iarge  approprlatlaa  to 
buy  sizaUar  Information  oa  Hussls  I  think 
it  is  probably  true  that  we  are  unneoeesarlly 
Inciting  Russia  to  war — maybe  not  xinneoes- 
sarlly — but  it  beccxnes  necessary,  becaxm  of 
the  nature  of  these  Iiearli^:B.  rery  largdy." 

Ooieral  MarriMUl.  Secretary  of  Defenae. 
bad  tbe  same  thought  wbaa  ba  told  tba 
Senate  rommltteea  bis  diadamrez  mada  bbn 
feel  like  a  Soviet  Intetllgemoe  afaot.  But 
let  General  Bradley  fiaiab: 

"I  am  sorry  we  have  had  to  do  this,  but 
&lnce  it  Is  demanded  by  the  people,  and  Is 
Inherent  In  otir  form  of  Ooremment,  bse 
tt  ta.  I  Jwst  hope  tt  does&t  cause  too  much 
trouble  In  the  fv^ure." 

Whetber  or  not  there  Is  a  real  pt^btlc  de- 
mand for  dladOBUra  <^  secret  Izifarmatlem. 
and  wbetbn  soeh  dlsdoaure  la  inherent  In 
our  form  of  govwmaaani,  are  at  least  doubt- 
f\U.  Geaeral  Bradley  is  attempting  to  ratioa- 
.  ali»  a  disagreeable.  Ineaeapabie  ohUgs- 
tton — to  give  tatarmatlon  which  ttie  ITnlted 
States  Senate,  through  two  of  Its  powcrfU 
comraitteea.  denumds. 

Tbere  was  an  trnquesttaaad  pfi^Ue  demand 
for  tbe  dreumataaeee  indBr  wblcb  Oaimal 
MacArtbtir  was  rensoved  aad  aa  answer  from 
sdwlntstratlOB  Bourw  to  Oaneral  Mac- 
Arthur's  crlticiSDB  of  fsi  fiasteiii  policies. 
Then  was  at  leart  a  strong  tmptilae,  U  not  a 
demand,  that  the  e'vtdteace  laid  befnre  the 
Senate  eonmlttecs  sbocdd  be  made  public 

But  how  far  will  Senators  go  la  preastng 
for  dlBdosure  of  secret  ta£an»atlaB?  Is  it 
uareasoaable  to  espect  Scnatora  to  rsatcMn 
tbcmaelveaf  Tbe  raeord  Is  full  at  prolooced. 
tendeatioua  qucaUona  put  not  for  the  lagltl- 
mate  purpoae  of  obtaininc  Information,  but 
to  pubflctae  the  questloaer.  to  enlarge  his 
iBipur tance,  to  txnpnes  hie  coDstittients. 

Senator  Ttsear.  of  Krw  Hempshlre.  who  'waa 
■ocb  a  popular  figure  la  the  televised  Kef- 
ta  Kew  Tbtk.  mawafee  on 
to  torn  up  on  tbe  atde  of  tbe 
bis  turn  mxam  to  qtsttou 
tba  Senator  said  be  bad  no 
queatlaas.    Said  Mr.  Toaar: 

"Let  US  get  onto  ourselTcs  and  ba  ifinng 
and  faifet  the  little  piddling  sti2i7  acd  tba 
gndtftealJou  of  asking  questions  and  mlsttig 
up  tba  gears  and  tteowtag  sand  la  tbe 
boa.   I  tbiak  tba  wboia  tbla^  is 

"1  wlsb  we  ootikt  rtngdawn  tbe 
the  good  of  the  coazitry.  and  tiie  men  in  tba 
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to*    In    Kot>y%,    as<l    for    («nermUons    to 


Aa  of  tb*  prvaent  U)«  b«arln(s  mutt  go  on. 
A»  of  lb*  pTMcnt  Also  It  is  ftpp«rent  that 
•ooM  curb  must  b*  put  upon  th«  lBdeflziir.« 
conttnuanc*  of  a  t«cbnlqu«  that  la  putttr-g 
Um  oatlooal  tntcrcat  to  basanl.  8eiiat4]r 
liOoaB.  a  Rvpubacan.  u  n«bt  m  hla  f«cllr.i< 
tbat  itvps  ■bouid  b*  taJLcQ  to  liiorten  this 
prooBtdiac. 


Bmr  ImI  Oa  It  Get? 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMAKKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  irrvAOA 

Dl  THB  BO'USI  OF  BZPRESENTAnWS 

ntursday.  May  3i,  195/ 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  according 
to  tnformaUon  gathered  in  Washington, 
a  reecfit  r«aolutlon  adopted  by  the  Na- 
Uooal  Minerals  Adrisory  Council,  ar  ad- 
▼tsory  body  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, states  that  "the  price  of  metals 
and  minerals  has  i^gligible  impact  on 
the  cost  of  liring  "  It  is  incredible  to 
think  that  the  tycoons  who  make  up  the 
fTcatest  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  sboukl  agree  to  any  siich  state- 
ment of  eeooomic  nonsense. 

The  recommendations  of  the  resolution 
are  about  as  sensible  as  the  above-quoted 
sUtcment     The  CouncU  suggests  that 
stabUlatlon  ceilings  be  adjusted  peri- 
odically "at  realistic  levels  in  relation  to 
the  world  markets."   There  are  no  world 
markets.     LMxion  nominal  prices  are 
averagas  of  the  price  the  British  have  to 
pay  various  countries  for  the  same  items 
or  set  so  as  to  divert  metal  from  the 
United  States— witness  the  recent  Unlte<l 
Kingdom   advance   in  copper   to  29.95 
cents  per  pound — axKl  prices  are  catch- 
as-catch-can    elsevhere.    usually    Just 
hlcb  enough  to  direct  the  flow  of  ma- 
terlaL    Tlte  result  of  this  part  of  the 
program  would  be  econcxnlc  chaos  and  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  sUbilization 
program.    The  other  suggestion  is  that 
across-the-board  subsidies  be  paid  for 
all  new  production.    This  might  help  a 
few  medlum-sised.  medium-cost  opera- 
tlooB.    It  would  give  unwanted  windfalls 
to  the  big  operators  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  enough  to  telng  out  really  mar- 
ginal  production.     The   anall   benefit 
would  soon  be  tost  in  the  inflationary 
Increases  la  eosu.  the  eonjumer  would 
pay  through  the  nose,  and  the  defense 
procram  wookl  shortly  find  Itself  with 
fmther  depredated  dollars  and  would 
have  to  nm  to  Congress  for  more  money. 
Tlie  ailwlwfstratkm  program  for  the 
metals  tndnstry  Is  pretty  silly  and  in- 
dTeettml  but  industry.  It  appears,  does 
not  tliink  as  straight  as  the  bureaucrats. 
My  tam.  H.  R  Itn.  based  upon  our 
mim  kiMWi  daring  the  last  war.  would 
aWmlwate  an  this  economic  jugfUng.  H 
la  llae  with  the  President's  poUcy  as 
•tatad  lo  the  CoBfress  on  April  M.  1951. 
and  Is  la  aeeord  with  Secretary  Chap* 
man's  ■tafiwwm  to  the  House  Banklnir 
and  Comaey  CoBmlttee  when  ha  said: 


If  we  rely  ilsiply 


we  moat  rsly 
•oures*  for  our  sup- 
OB  kta*  puU  at  rlstntf 


prices  to  obtain  such  luppUes.  we  shall 
wreck  sublliiatlon.  What  we  ne«d  above 
ail  u  an  effective  means  by  which  we  can 
protact  our  price  structure  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  out  that  portion  of  hiKh-c  ,st 
domestic  production  nee^ded  to  fill  the  ^np 
between  supplies  of  critical  materials  ntiier- 
wlie  available  and  our  essential  requirem-i.'.ji 
for  them. 

Either  H.  R.  2862.  the  mine  incentive 
payments  bill,  should  be  passed  .•^epn- 
rately  or  It  should  be  made  part  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  and  I  a.slc  the 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Cu.Tency 
Comnutiee  to  make  note  of  that  fact. 


Price  of  Beef 


Defeated  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  EHODE    IS1..\.VD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.\TTVE3 

Thursday.  May  31,  1951 

Mr  FOGAHTY.  Mr  Speaker,  undo: 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*;.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal, of  May  26.  1951.  entitled  Defeated 
Again."  which  discusse.s  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  cooperation  in 
the  elimination  of  pollution  .n  Narratian- 
sett  Bay  caused  by  the  d:schar.;e  of  n:il- 
lioos  of  gallons  of  sewage  di-scharued 
daily  into  the  water  of  Rhode  Inland. 

DOXATXD     AGAI.1* 

By  denying  an  appropriation  of  81243  000 
for  the  construction  of  sewaiie  t.'eatnie:.: 
facilities  to  handle  the  millions  of  i-al  i.s 
of  waste  dlschan?ed  dally  into  Narrujtar.- 
sett  Bay  by  the  .Navy's  shore  l.is'.alwi'ioi:.-;  .:\ 
the  Newport  area,  the  Senate  has  nice  ni  re 
refused  to  cfxjperate  in  RhL>de  Island  s  ■  :- 
forts  to  eliminate  p<.>lIutiori  f.'oni  its  pub.;: 
waters. 

Kvery  time  the  States  delegation  in  C^t.- 
gress  has  sought  thejse  essential  funds  iver 
the  past  4  years,  it  has  been  turned  d  » n 
on  one  pretext  or  another.  Never  .mce  hvi.i 
the  request  been  given  a  vote  on  its  n;eri*s. 
This  time  the  excuse  offered  by  Repubar.iii 
floor  leader  Wheut.  was  that  the  monev  was 
sought  In  a  supplemental  Defense  Depar*- 
ment  appropriation  measure,  rather  t.*i.»n  i:i 
the  Department's  regular  annual  appmnri.i- 
tlon  bill. 

■"I  might  be  enthusiastic  for  it  if  it  'xcra 
In  a  regular  appropriation  bill.  '  Wherrt  said. 
Yet  the  fact  Is  that  when  exactly  the  same 
amendment  has  tjeen  presented  in  the  pa.st 
aa  a  part  of  regular  appropriation  bills,  it 
baa  also  be«n  killed. 

The  continued  refusal  of  Congress  to  meet 
what  Senator  Pastouz  rightly  terms  a  moral. 
legal,  and  practical  responjiibaity"  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  tncompreheI^5lble  to 
tht*  people  of  this  State,  who  have  spent 
•  10.000.000  of  tfcklr  own  money  on  pollution 
control  and  who  are  simply  asking  that  the 
national  Qovernment  take  care  of  its  own 
part  of  the  problem.  The  full  result  that  our 
bug*  local  expenditures  are  designed  to  pr  - 
due*  cannot  po««lbly  be  realised  as  long  ,« 
th«  Navy  continues  to  pour  great  quantities 
of  fllth  into  the  very  waters  we  are  trying  so 
bard  to  dean  up. 

ThCM  facU  are  known  to  the  Congre.'*s. 
Thay  bava  baen  emphaala«d  repeatedly  by 
Sanaton  Pasroai  and  Oum.  Yet  every  plea 
for  Pa<leral  action  to  brusquely  denied,  with 
ao  sln«la  •otmd  raasoa  (or  the  denial  beuig 
offared. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or    KA.N3AS 

IN   THE   SEN.^TE  OP  THE    CNTTEE   ST.^TES 
Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr      SCHOEPPEL.       Mr      P  e.sident. 

th»r''  has  befn  much  confusion  of  the 
^v^u»■s  about  the  po.sition  taker  by  the 
l;v>'siock  croups  with  referenci  to  the 
recent  imposition  of  ceilmss  and  roll- 
bark  of  bt^'f  prices. 

Mr  A  G  Picket t.  secretarj  of  the 
Kan.sa.s  Live  Stock  Association.  Has  in  a 
.s'atement  .>et  forth  most  effectively  and 
clearly  many  phases  of  the  oiijectioni 
raised  by  the  livestock  prodU(  ers,  be- 
cause there  has  been  such  wi  iespread 
n-i:.>:>-pre.stntation  and  mi.sund  Tstand- 
in-;  of  the  cattlemen's  position.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  hs  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  I  hope  many  will  take  :he  time 
to  r»'ad  tile  statement  and  S'C  what 
many  of  the  cold  facts  are. 

Tliere  bemt,'  no  objection,  th:'  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printec  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Brrr  PRoDrmoN  Costs 

F.K-tnrs  affecting  the  cost  of  p'oduclng 
beef  ,ire  numerous  and  varied.  I  is  i.t.- 
P'K'ksibie  for  anyone  to  give  a  deftc?  figure. 
If.  h  'wever,  we  knew  the  location  ;  nd  type 
o:  Deration  we  can  list  cost  items  nvolved. 
applv  pr -cable  lf>cal  prices  or  values  a.'-.d  de- 
termine what  cost  figure  we  may  e:  pect. 

A    FEW    PRODUCTION    COST    rTEM  5 

1  Feed-  Feed  prxluctlon  requires  laree 
l!.v«-stmenL.s  m  land,  labor,  and  eq;  ipraent. 
E'. t"!!  after  we  1  ave  determined  feed  -equire- 
mo:;'.s  and  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  'onslder 
ra-e  (.f  ^am.  Two  producers  rr.r  y  ea:h  h.ive 
a  feed  cost  of  70  cents  per  day  .>er  s'eer  but 
clue  t.)  his  ability  as  a.  feeder  and  mani^jer  one 
may  get  ^'^  p<ninds  gain  a  day  ma-ang  his 
CLffit  32  cents,  while  the  other  man  g-ts  only 
r>  pounds  cam  per  day  making  lus  cost 
46-  ,  cents  p^r  fx:)und. 

2  Feetier  .)r  replacement  cattle  est:  For 
n-.f  pr'iducor  who  purchases  his  feecer,  cost 
1^    I   ni.ijMr  Item 

3  Area  ,^r  location'  This  lnvolv.?s  both 
tvpe    ind  size  of  production. 

4  Ak'e  of  cattle  Young  cattle  mace  more 
efflriei:t  u.se  >f  feed,  but  require  mor  ?  atten- 
tion ,tr.d  oare.  They  also  require  a  lung 
fa-'eniiig  poru:>d. 

5  Tvpe  of  cattle  and  feed  used. 

«  Se.Lson  or  time  of  year:  In  Karsas  late 
E'vinimer  and  early  fall  feeding  beiore  the 
new  corn  crop  Is  mature  calls  for  rarrying 
ci  rn  over  1  year  and  feeding  during  the  bu.-y 
fail  season  when  It  would  be  easier  to  leave 
cattle  on  gra*s  lor  2  or  3  more  months.  This 
early  feeding  puts  grain-fed  cattle  on  the 
market  in  November  and  December  when  the 
supply  is  short  and  they  command  a  premium 
price  OPS  makes  no  provision  for  normal 
seiiscnal  price  trends  and  thus  eliminates 
the  incentive  for  such  feeding  Distribu- 
tion of  the  consumers"  meat  supply  suffers. 

We  could  list  many  other  cost  Items  and 
In  addition  there  Is  always  a  great  risk 
factor  Unusual  weather  conditions  such  as 
drought,  storms,  bllasards  and  floods  may 
cause  death  loss  or  a  reduction  In  growth 
tnd  gain  Dise  se  may  also  cause  unusually 
heavy  losses. 


TTTICAL  BSir  PSOOUCTIOir  FCOCBAMa  IN  KANSAS 

Kansaa  to  one  ca  the  leadli^  cattle  States 
In  the  Nation,  ranking  from  third  to  sixth  In 
total  numbers  of  cattle  on  farma. 

Types  of  opjeratlons  followed  are  varied 
due  to  land  and  fanning  condition.  In  the 
West  and  Southwest  we  hare  a  short  grass  or 
12  months'  grazing  proposition,  as  well  as 
fall  and  winter  wheat  piasture.  In  the  East 
Central  to  the  Blue  Stem  <xc  long-grass  area 
used  principally  for  summer  grazing.  North- 
east Kansas  to  a  com -producing  area  where 
grain  feeding  to  practiced.  Throughout  the 
State  we  And  thousands  of  famu  produc- 
ing a  small  number  of  cattle. 

At  this  point  we  want  to  show  that  the 
great  volume,  and  steady  flow  of  cattle  to 
market  comes  from  small  farm  producers. 
The  1945  agricultural  census  shows  tbat  out 
cf  141.192  farms  In  the  SUte.  103.034  farms 
sold  cattle  and  calves  alive.  The  annual  sale 
was  2.C20.401  head  or  an  average  sale  per 
farm  of  19.8  cattle. 

Following  are  actual  examples  of  Kansas 
producers.  Cost  figures  are  conservative  and 
can  be  substantiated.  Lab<»'  and  manage- 
ment or  special  equipment  costs  are  not  in- 
eluded. 

cow    KXSD    PaODUCIKG     rZZDDt    CALVES 

Cost  of  keeping  a  beef  cow  herd  on  central 
and  eastern  Kansas  farms  where  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  confine  and  feed  these  herds  In  fields 
or  lots  during  a  6-month  winter  feeding 
perlcxl : 

Winter  feed  requirementa  and  cost 

SilKge.  ■'  tons  at  $7 $28  00 

Alfalfa  hay.  \  tons  at  t20 15.  00 

Interest,  »250  at  5  percent 12.  50 

Possible  death  loss 6.00 

Bull  service  cost 6.00 

Veterinarian  cost 1.00 

Taxes 2.  80 

Summer    pasture 20.00 


Cost  per  cow  per  year 101.  30 

Labor,  cow  replacement  and  herd  manage- 
ment cost  have  not  been  considered. 

11  we  assume  a  90-percent  calf  crop  each 
calf  will  cost  e 1 12.55  at  weaning  time.  If 
the  calf  weighs  4C0  pounds  (some  will  be 
heavier  and  others  will  be  lighter)  It  will 
mean  a  cost  of  t28.13  per  hundred  to  produce. 

Furnished  and  certified  to  by  A.  O.  Pickett, 
secretary.  Kansas  Livestock  Association. 

lUKSAS     DETnOED     STSTtJ*      Of     T^TLL     mUXNO 
CALVES 

Thto  to  an  actual  example  of  a  man  who 
purchased  steer  calves  last  November  and  to 
handling  them  on  a  (urogram  that  has  for 
years  proven  to  be  the  most  economical  sys- 
tem of  producing  beef  tlSlng  a  mMrtmnm   of 

roughage  and  a  minimum  of  grain. 

Steer  calf  weight  (SSO  pounds  at  33 

cents) »115.  50 

165  days  (225  pounds  gain)  — 
winter  cost: 

Silage $12.  75 

Hay «.  00 

Protein 5.  00 

Oram 15.00 


100  days  (100  ]x>und8  gain) — sum- 
mer cost:  Pasture 

120  days  (218  pounds  gain)— (full 
feed  cosU:  Corn.  IS  potmda  at  S 
cents.  45  cents;  protein.  1.5 
pounds  at  5  cents.  7.6  cents;  hay, 
7  pounds  at  1  cent,  7  cents;  mto- 
cellaneous.  salt,  mlnerftl.  etc..  1 
cent;    cost   daily    per    staar,    60.5 

cents  times  120  (teys) 

l£tocelIaneous  costs: 

Probable  death  loas 

Interest >«_ ,__. 

Marketing  cost 

TaxM 


S8.  78 


15.00 


.-       73.60 


4.00 
8.25 
6.00 
S.00 


Total  coat  to  market 361. 10 


Total  gain.  541  pounds;  calf  weight.  350 
pounds;  total.  891  pounds;  261.10  divided  by 
891  pounds  to  $29.30  per  hundredweight,  coet 
to  market.  Assuming  stivers  grade  Good, 
they  wl'l  bring  approzlmiitely  28  centa  at 
Kansas  City  market  under  OPS  ceiling  price. 
Loss.  $ll.o8  pa-  bead. 

Sell  off  grass,  weight  C75  pounds.  Cost 
$184.35  or  2730  cents  per  pound.  Would 
not  grade  better  than  <X)3imerclal  or  qvia^lfy 
for  24  cents  under  OPS  ceilings.  Loss.  3 
cents  per  {xiund.  or  $20.25  per  head. 

Fumtehed  and  certified  to  by  A  G  Pickett. 
secretary,  Kansas  Livestock  Association. 

aCSQ  STEERS  rATTENED  ON  GBASS 

This  to  a  case  of  a  merchant  with  a  small 
business  in  town  who  owns  hto  grassland 
in  the  Blue  Stem  or  nint  HiUs  area.  It 
has  been  hto  practice  for  several  yetuv  to 
purchase  steers  in  the  Southwest  for  May  1 
delivery.  He  purchases  sxten  with  suiBcient 
age  and  weight  to  get  fat  on  grass,  and  they 
go  for  slaughter  without  grain  feeding. 

Steers  now  on  grass: 

Weight,  f.  o.  b.  Texas,  992  times 

$33 $327  36 

Freight  and  feed  in  transit 7.00 

Grass 20.  00 

Interest 4.  50 

Death  loss  (Insurance) 1.50 

Marketing   cost 5.  50 


Total 365.  86 

These  steers  will  be  marketed  as  they  get 
fat.  The  producers  records  show  that  on 
comparable  cattle  over  a  period  of  years,  he 
can  expect  a  gain  of  170  pounds  per  head — 
992  plus  170  equals  1.162  market  weight; 
365.86  divided  by  1,162  equals  $01.48.  neces- 
sary to  break  even. 

Past  exp>erlence  has  shown  that  these  cat- 
tle may  be  expected  to  grade  25  {sercent 
good  and  75  percent  commercial.  Thto  pro- 
gram calls  for  selling  before  October  1. 
Therefore,  approximate  average  maximum 
OPS  would  be  about  $26.50.  showing  a  $5 
per  hundred  loss  or  1.162  times  $5  equals 
$58.10  per  head  loss. 

Furnished  and  certified  to  by  A.  G.  Pickett, 
secretary,  Kansas  Livestock  Association. 

Yearling  steers  vrintered  and  grazed 

Yearling    steers    purchased    Dec.    1. 
1950: 
Weight     588     pounds,     at     $33 

f.  o.  b.,  Amarillo.  Tex..  cost_-  $188  16 

Freight,  feed   in   transit 5.00 

Winter  feed  bill,  hay  and  pro- 
tein   on   pastvae    (no   charge 

for    grass)     34. 72 

Summer    grass 30.  00 

Taxes    3.  50 

Interest 10.  00 

Death    loss 4.50 

Marketing  cost 5.  50 


Total   cost 271.38 

Pounds 

Winter  gain  (reference,  p.  30) 125 

Estimated  gain  for  grazing  seau^n 200 

Initial  weight 588 

Final  weight 913 

Selling  price:  $271.38  divided  by  913  eqtials 
$29.72,  necessary  selling  price  per  hundred 
to  pay  feed  and  cash  costs,  exclusive  ctf  la- 
bor. Will  be  graaed  a  fall  season  and  Mil 
after  October  1.  Not  more  than  30  or  25 
percent  will  grade  Good.  Balance  Commer- 
cial. Maximum  OPS  celling  wotild  be  ap- 
proximately $35  per  htmdred.  causing  a  loss 
of  $4-73  per  htmdred;  913  times  $4.73  to 
$43.00,  loss  per  head  off  grass. 

Information  tamUhed.  by  Joseph  Slattcry. 
cashier.  Uerchants  Natlooial  Bank.  Tc^Mka. 

FurnlshMl  and  osrtUtod  to  by  A.  G.  Pick- 
•tt.  secretary.  Ksn— s  Livestock  Association. 


JUKVAMT 

This  to  a  cam  of  a  young  man  tn  Kansas 
wrho  had  some  rough  feed,  and  grass  and 
borrowed  money  to  buy  cattle  to  convert  hto 
feed  to  beef. 

Purchased  March  1:  31  yearling  steers, 
weight  670  poimds  at  $3&.30  per  hundred- 
weight delivered  at  farm. 

Cost  per  stc--r $355.27 

Feed  to  May  1: 

Silage. $10.00 

Protein s.oo 

13.00 

Grass  to  October le  00 

Miscellaneous  costs: 

Interest    $5.  75 

Marketing    5.22 

Poasible  death  lost 5.00 


15  97 


Total    300.24 

Estimated  gain  during  March  and  AprU. 
1  pound  per  day  or  60  pounds;  and  grass 
gain  of  200  pounds  or  total  of  26C  pounds 
gain.  Six  hundred  and  seventy  plus  260  to 
930  pounds  weight  off  grass.  $300.24  di- 
vided by  930  p<Jtmcto  to  $32.28.  necessary  price 
to  break  even. 

Without  any  grain,  the  best  these  cattle 
would  grad?  would  be  Commercial.  The  OPS 
celling,  as  we  figure,  wculrl  be  approximately 
$24,  October  1,  and  this  shows  a  less  of  »o- 
proxtmately  »8  25  per  huntlred.  Nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds  times  $8.25  per  hun- 
dred Is  a  $76  73  loss  per  head  if  sold  under 
OPS  ceiling  prices. 

A  short  grain  feed  of  sbout  60  days  off 
grass  should  put  these  steers  In  the  Good 
grade  and  would  entitle  them  to  bring  sbout 
$28  per  hundredweight. 

Dally  ration: 

Cents 

Corn    56,8 

Protein   7.5 

Hay  and  other  roughage 8.0 


Total  (per  steer  dally) 71.3 

Seventy-one  and  three-tenths  cents  times 
60  days  equato  $42.78.  feed  cost  per  steer. 
Assume  a  2-pound  dally  gain — 60  times  2  to 
120  pounds  ^In.  plus  930.  which  equato  1.05O 
pounds   final  weight. 

Cost  per  steer  off  grass $900.  34 

Ftill  feed  cost 42.  78 


Total 343.  (a 

Three  htmdred  forty-three  dollars  and  two 
cents  divided  by  1.050  equato  $33.66,  necessary 
price  per  hundredweli^t  to  break  even.  As- 
suming that  all  carcasses_ would  grade  good 
when  slaughtered,  the  OPS  price  would  be 
about  $28  per  hundredweight  or  show  a  loss 
of  $4.66  per  hundredweight.  Ten  and  one- 
half  times  $4.66  would  be  a  $4S.93  loss  per 
head.  Such  a  loss  would  be  disastrous  to  a 
young  man  Jtist  starting  who  had  borrowed 
the  money  to  buy  these  cattle. 

We  have  assumed  that  all  cattle  would 
grade  Good  which  to  a  Uttle  optimistic. 
There  tmdoubtedly  will  be  a  few  other  mis- 
cellaneous expenaaa.  and  we  have  not  allowed 
anything  for  labor.  If  the  grader  put  these 
cattle  In  a  lower  grade,  which  to  a  posalbillty. 
hto  loss  would  be  almost  doubled. 

Many  cattle  purchased  last  fall  at  around 
SO  cents  per  pctind  will  Icec  a  Uttle  money 
next  fall. 

All  figures  and  gains  assume  at  least  a 
normal  season.  A  drought,  forced  sales,  and 
other  situations  eouM  arlae  that  wtmid  muke 
the  picture  even  worse.  The  producv  under 
thto  OPS  program  has  no  celling  on  cost  or 
flocur  tmder  Iossm.  but  hto  possible  return  m 
definitely  limited. 

Note. — Cost  of  gain  In  feed  lot.  tSftjSi  par 
hundredweight. 

Fumlsh»d  and  oettllad  to  by  A.  Q. 
secretary.  Kansas  Livestock  AssodaUoa. 
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Tbrw  rK»nipl#t  drflniteU  «h>  w  that  r^il- 
lii«  pn<-*»  ert  bt  tti#  OPS  »r*  cwi-  w  i-o*t  1  { 
IMT«luc;i  >n  aecrrta.'7  Br»r.r.»:,  i:\  hi»  r»i;*  rt 
10  ih*  Htmsw  Ciftimn:**  ui  A«nrult\jre. 
ThuTKlay.  Mat  17.  li*31  .n  tj»&.e  l(S  shti«« 
ttft!,  in*  cost  »f  IJO  p«^.;r.(i»  ?».;.  >,r.  »horT  fpi 
Trar::nffs  i»  H3  11.  tut  '.h*  ci»t:uig  pric*  r. 
U  S  Oxxl  r*tU«.  A'.XfT  Octc  ber  1  nia-ti»<fc  *t 
Kmdmlm    OtT.    would    t>»    ,:u-i.y    »b<->v.i    128  J 5 

lA  .■■njT  »c>iut  WO  75  »t  K«n^*ji  City  *:.«!  "-h.  r: 
r«l  veur . iHg*  will  c«'r-:j.;r.;T  r.ut  a^-frat*  * 
d'ic*  evOe  bu:  th*  S«zr'^»T\  *  rf;>  ::, 
»Ji<'.»<  ami*  B\  rsa  ".J  Pr  <l.,t-'.;;n  w..i  sutt.t 
fc*   ff^ucrO   ;!   pncw   ire    t3«.../«    c^si   lil    pT--- 

POLTTT 

The  OPS  r.:>nT.:ruM  u.  q'^ce  ra'.t'.f  iiA  hfxr.g 
1V2  p*rcrtit  ot  pATtT  nr.cl  have  Ireqier.tly 
iw*<l  tfti*  ft^ur*  m  if.^rr.pr.r.e  ••■  jii«:iry  th* 
rfTfT'.t  rviAi-bacS  'if  r*:'.>  pr:-rrs  :9  percerT  by 
Orttb*^  1  S'Jcfe  a  piwltl^-n  d'<M  n.>t  ^fire  'he 
iru*  picTur*  luid  14  very  n.isjpad:r.<  I:  ha- 
exur^d  n--«r.T  uninJirmed  people  *.<>  say  I' 
rat -J*  ir*  3S2  perrent  cf  p*rity  and  pantv  .s 
k  fjiir  flcui*  w^lT  car.  T  th*  pr>:>ducer  fe»-d 
cmttl*  profitably  under  Xfcii   J  9  perceni  roii- 

Ttx  M  '53  perornt  w  an  artr^^'s  f.«cur*  and  :'. 
wou.d  b*  'ust  as  fair  t.  k.t  the  iverr.ie 
ccit  cjf  an  •utciECt)i;<  i»  »2  J03,  iherel^re 
Ge.iera!  Motort  *h<:>\.:d  Se  ab;e  t-.  #e;i  a  IS.iOO 
C«<llllac  ror  »2.iO0  and  mite  a  pr-fit 

TT>er«  are  aeveraJ  class***  and  nr*de»  cf 
cii:ile  aod  to  mean  ar.rth.nz.  piiri'T  must  be 
calculated  oo  a  grade  itAos 
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Uniwd  States  be«?  ?Tade«  were  changed 
Dvcvmber  39.  1»50  and  the  tabie  Uiows  the«« 
coaagcs  Tbm  (dd  medium  crr&de  v;ia  sp.:t 
Into  food  and  oummercial.  and  we  have  used 
avan^  ll(UKa. 

TtM  Oaccmbcr  lable  U  the  last  one  avai:- 
•gte  abowUic  partly  by  grade  We  have  used 
April  panty  of  $l»  90  and  used  BAJE  grade 
factors  to  calculate  parity  equiralent  ur 
what  Um  prtm  Bboi.ii<l  b«  October  1  to  maJce 
tbct*  prtOM  up  to  parity  Pleiu^  note  that 
Um  ops  eaUmatad  c»mn«  U  lower  than  par- 
tly for  all  four  grmiita  of  ilaugbtier  steers.  It 
waa  aanmiad  tbat  parity  would  not  increase 
tram  Aprtl  IS  to  October  1  Any  iticrease  m 
partty  would  at  ooune  increase  the  parity 
•quiTatent  prloa. 

It  ta  my  tuMtarst-uutmc  that  the  Defense 
Prodiaetlaa  Act  states  that  agrlciUture  price* 
abali  ac*  be  eontroUcd  at  a  Ovurc  lower  than 
partty 

1*.  OlSaUa  bM  alao  fUte  that  catUe  prioea 
hava  rtaSD  13  peteeet  suica  Um  January 
BAB  raporta  abow  that  tha  five 
at  alaaflnar  staers  at  Chlca^,  for 
Uw  high  WHfe  ■laee  January,  were  only  an 
OS  iJ  pvoent  hl«bar  than  the  week 


Ufa  cam*  cnuDfa 


prtesa 

fradlDc  in  the  ear- 


jvi»t    ar.d    »'..!    rr  i  .s«>    ^\i- ■,    . 
a  Liv-ern 

b»':»eeii    c  "  «1   ar.d   r  •n\v.:-':'\ 

twefi!  <-iA[nm'r'-'..i>    *:  ;J    • 

'".!    *  iTAcirr  .-.*:;    - r,  * ; ■  .r •"•  •  :\f 
P'-.Tid    s'<*er    t,>4  +■  J     r.,i;>^  : 


;    j».'-<s    to    pr'j- 

p"  id  of  4  41 

..:.  1   15  44  be- 

!;:•■  rtr<-lal<,n 
■:  U'  ,  :  I  1  000 
.  K '.  s  .^  City 
yT:crs  Piv-Kcr  nvi'.T-  k.  :  ait.ij  ti^e'.  must 
'.  :iip.iv  ■»;  n  •ri*"s^  k-r 'i!  price*,  naturally 
»i.i  tr\   •.    b';v  ■i.-.'r.   .  :i;.i.-^.u  of  safety. 

8*"*.:.^  i;p  .!•■>=•  •  <  K  :.i"ea  With  a  I  44 
»prpai-l  ST^npf:  ^t  .i-s  ;<  ;:.rc»llBtlc  and  ui.- 
'  v;r  Pr\c':<:.i.  .: .,"  .en-  ■•  i:  know  that  one 
cTxdf  .*h  ;d«-s  ::.■  •  .'>»  ;  v^r  or  higher  grade 
i:-.d  ther^  ■..s  r.  uf:'.:..'f>  'TP-ak  Under  nor- 
mal conditii  r^  r-,ri»ri  '  r  ■.  .t-  or  25  cents  and 
50  rer.t5  per  Mu-  (;'i»<1  '  ri  >:  times  even  use 
n^-kels  and  dm-.''-  .n  •*  a?  find  a  Gtivern- 
ment  .Kjier.cx  iro  .riri.y  -  ■■  ^  '.ou  must 
ha'.r  *  15  44  sprt -ui  T.'ie  '.;...•:•■  e  In  value 
C.**  r.-!t  exist  ii:;ci  :r..  •:■.!:.  .-  )f  catUe  fal- 
.ir.2   ir.   this    ■;.      prt'  .-    •  Aill  of  courae 

t.iKf  rne  ..^"r   ■  ::   t^    i:..:   -  .!Ter  a  loss. 

I  ndtr  Si  r,  i  ,..i::  :r...  .y  pnjducers  wlU 
re->M'.e  pr...ea  ■**•..  Dt :  w  rhc'.r  true  celling 
\ d . ue . 

Oi»r   position 

1  Mfi-  :s  .  '  r.igh  compared  to  wages. 
G-  ••err.n>T.';  nj;u:-'*s  ihow  that  1  hour's  pay 
t'<lay  V..:  b^}  r:...^re  than  moat  any  time 
:r.  'tf  pa.*: 

2.  Prese:.-  .:.cl.r.i'^'<i  roll-back  will  put 
s.sjij.^.'er  >• -r-  ;ielow  parity  and  cause 
it  >S6es  '• '  pr  c  .ct.  "> 

1  C o.'v.rr.  rs  *  .11  not  benefit  but  If  we 
c."»n  remerr.iier  OPA  days  they  will  suffer 
a*  much  cr  rr.m  in  the  long  run  than  the 
prndu'er  C-  nsumers  should  remember  it 
Ls  :he:r  f  :«k1  ?i;ppiy  that  will  suffer 

4  Ci  r.:r'  .s  .are  inflationary  It  Is  decep- 
tion 'o  .f'.id  people  to  believe  contrt.'ls  are 
needed  •     '*  jp  :::!^ation 

5  Pt' :C::c':cr.  xiU  be  loirered  by  This  con- 
tr   !  r)r  'cr't  m 

P-.ir  :r.ese  reas.  r^  !l.  »e  oppose  controls 
ar.d  ask  that  article  IV  dealing  with  prices 
a  Ed  w-'^o*  ,.'  •f  r>?  re  rise  Production  Act  not 
be  ri?er.acte<l.  2  Kansas  erase  fed  cattle 
sti--'  rt:cv:;.i  t     .r..i.'K<'"  -'.f   , 's*  of  June. 

Unless    tn.s    t'  ;;-ta.ii-ic    .-    .•■  ..T.ediately    re- 

.f.^r    ht'jvy    loeses. 


MeBorial    Day   Address    by    Hon.    Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

O'      M\s.S.ACH"^rTTS 

IN   THE   SrSATT   OF   THE    UNITED   ST.\:E3 

Thursday.  May  31.  I'fSl 

Mr  LODGE  Mr  Prpsider.r.  I  isic 
unanimou-s  con-s^r.:  to  have  pr.r.V'd  ;n 
the  Appendi.x  of  rhe  Record  an  addre.ss 
I  delivered  yesterday  a:  ih^  Mount  Wj- 
laston  Cemetery.  Q^Jincy   Ma.s.s 

There  btin;^  no  objection,  the  addr-'v^ 
was  ordered  to  hn  printed  m  the  Rel  .rd, 
as  follows 

We  meet  here  tfxl;»y  V)  pay  tribu'e  :.  M-.e 
Teterani  oi  all  our  wars  who.  united  its  .■\::ier- 
Icans.  regardless  of  difference  of  race  r  creed 
or  color,  have  laid  dijwn  their  Uvea  f.,ir  '^r 
cvuniry  since  the  begijinin,;;  f  <  ur  h:.-4ti  rv 
We  think  of  those  who  died  a  ic-ng  time  .iv  1 
and  of  those  died  recently  and  who  r.i  w 
srand  shoulder  to  shoulder — the  veterans  f 
VsUey  rorge  and  Gettysburi;.  of  Belleau 
Wood  and  the  Normandy  beaches  in  ..lic 
fkirious  company. 

We  have  a  special  place  of  hocor  for  thi>»e 
men  who  hare  recently  died   in  Korea  i:;   .i 


war  of  such  p<"-'il!.ir  d.fflrulMe«  and  d:\n- 
geri  And  li.  ':.f  few  minutes  which  I  sl-.all 
take.  I  can  ;.»t:.,i:;.h  dn  nutluni?  more  uset'il 
than  to  dlacUSJ^  '  r  n  minute  the  situation 
faclns  the  Anr-Ti.  .in.s  wv  i.vmg  who  ;ire 
flilhtlng  for  us  in  K   rfi 

They  are  in  a  ui.ique  s*.t;iaf..-in  because 
they  are  enjjaged  In  scmethi:;.^  which  is  offi- 
cially descrlb^-d  is  .1  'limitf^d  w;»r  '  W**. 
tbe  American  r-"  ■-.ilf  :\r"  m  .1  unique  situa- 
tion because  it  :-  ti-.e  nr-:t  time  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  1'.  v>  une  A.T.ericim.s  hii'.  <» 
been  laying  down  their  i'.ves  '•  r  ns  w.'ti  \it 
the  whole  Nation  makinkt  .■^ub.^:antuii  sac- 
rlflces  on  the  home  front  and  without  a 
major  effort  being  made  by  the  rest  of  us  to 
end  the  flghtlni?  by  the  m^Tst  rapid  meaiis. 
Instead  they  sacrifice  over  there  and  life 
seems  to  go  on  pretty  much  as  usual  over 
here  It  Is  this  contrast  which  I  think  has 
shocked  the  sense  of  decency  and  fair  play 
of  so  many  Americans 

V/e  hear  talk  'if  a  !a -k  >'.  ii:.ry  in  .\merica. 
but  there  certainly  :s  :.  ,  ;..  s  ■•  f  unity  in- 
sofar as  the  grave  di.scuntent  x-.'h  the  mili- 
tary and  strategic  situ:iMon  which  we  con- 
front In  Korea  Is  concerned  There  is  no 
lack  of  uni'v  -^n  ^he  propositi -n  that  our 
men  In  Kfire;t  ir*'  liKe  the  boy  In  the  story 
who  put  his  h:..'f'.r  ;::  '.'r.f  dike  and  prevent- 
ed the  wate»-  fr  in  P.i.'  dmij  the  whole  coun- 
tryside. There  U  liO  l.ick  nf  unity  on  the 
proposition  that  our  men  11  Korea  are  "gam- 
ing" valuable  time  for  us  and  that  if  we 
are  to  keep  faith  with  them  we  must  use 
this  valuable  time  to  the  utmost. 

The  question  of  whether  r  m.t  we  bomb 
the  bases  in  Manchuna  is  in  many  re.si5ecr,s 
a  technical  quection  <:id  t.he  an.-wer  r.j  it; 
changes  every  day,  it  depends  uonn  a  h'  si 
of  factors,  many  of  wii..  h  iiri^  unknown  "o 
laymen.  On  one  day  It  may  be  advantage'  tis 
and  on  another  day  It  may  not.  It  is  a  aips- 
tlon  for  professionals,  and  one  which  nei'her 
the  Congress  nor  the  public  has  the  Informa- 
tion to  decide 

But  the  matter  of  keeping  f.uth  with  'he 
troops  in  Korea  is  not  a  technical  quest:,  n 
That  Is  a  question  of  long-ranije  policv  and 
of  fundamental  morality,  and  i.s  one  which 
the  Congress  and  thi>  public  are  eminently 
qualified  to  decide,  a;. a  ne  which,  in  the 
interests  of  our  own  national  sell-respect, 
we  must  decide  quickly. 

It  may  or  it  may  not  be  a  s^ood  idea  to 
bomb  the  Chinese  bases  It  may  or  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  end  the  Korean  war  by 
the  mlllfcary  activity  th.it  we  conduct  in 
Korea  But  there  app<=:irs  '1  b*"  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  real  ■  ;,:v!:,-i-.-  <•,  nrrontlng 
lis  In  Korea,  as  ever\  •■'■hf're  e:>f  i.-  .Soviet 
Bussla.  There  appears  to  be  n<.  doubt  that 
Soviet  Russia  could  end  the  aj'.:r?ssion  m 
Korea  at  any  *ime  r  so  dPst.'f-i  because 
both  the  North  K  reans  and  'he  Chinese 
Communists  are.  ir.  a  sense,  stoiiies  ot  the 
Kremlin 

We,  therefore  canri  '■.  doubt  that  if  -.vp 
were  able  to  pt.t  stro'in;  enou^jh  diplomafic 
pressure  on  the  Kremlin  this  slaughter  ol  -nir 
young  men  in  Korea  would  stop.  We  could 
make  •;hpm  s* -5  .md  we  could  end  th;s  war 
.1  '■'.  ■A''  ':'.i.,(i  ^.i'e  "he  lives  i)f  01,;.-  v.'Ui-.t; 
mfo  ..  ;  ;-.r  i:.-,-  prevent  w.  rid  war  III  11 
we  !.■■'-  ..'o^  •  ;,:;t  U;;;l..)mat ic  pressure  on 
t;  ■'  ■i..-e--ti:..r   .-.t-ui.^  of  t.he  ."Soviet  Union 

But  they  A- >  a.  t  respond  to  diplomatic 
pressure  un>i».s  military  force  is  actually  in 
exis'rnce  a. id  our  military  strength  is  still 
:,  •  ■-:i  en  Ukin  In  Korea  we  have  had  a 
stcund  Pearl  H.irbor — we  have  had  a  seci.nd 
F  taan.  and  vet  we  have  still  failed  to  take 
the  -.•>■■•,»  th.it  we  outrht  to  take  to  build 
ini.it  i.'v  siretiicth  so  as  to  put  enough  pres- 
.s  i-e  :s  'he  Kremlin  to  end  this  aggression. 
Ever  iince  this  aggression  began  last  sum- 
mer I  have  been  asklnK  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sen.ite  the  question  "What  are  we  waiting 
f  r '  .u.d  noOody  can  ii;ive  me  the  answer, 
I   (J"    ;;<  t   deny   that   we   have  some   military 
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atrencth.  but  aa  Oaneral  liacArtbur  aald. 
to  be  batf  atroas  la  about  aa  bad  aa  having 
nothing  at  alL  Wa  have  made  aoma  prog- 
reaa  in  rebuilding  military  atrength.  but  In 
the  moat  vital  plaee.  which  la  our  Air  Porce. 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  t>alanoe.  bUll  baa  air 
anprcmacy  and  air  anparlorlty. 

or  coTirae,  all  the  other  aervicea  ar*  vitally 
neceasary.  but  It  la  ekeut  that  In  the  present 
attuatlcn  tbe  Air  Force  la  the  point  of  the 
apear.  When  we  aend  troofM  owrseaa,  the-j 
are  aa  naked  as  men  In  thetr  underwear 
unless  they  have  overwhelmingly  superior 
tactical  aviation  to  protect  them.  Thla  la 
true  In  Korea  and  It  la  true  In  Europe.  At 
the  present  time,  our  tactical  aviation  la 
flagrantly  outnumbered  by  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  yet  the  figures  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  for  tbe  coming  flacal 
year  beginning  In  June  win  not  pirovlde 
enough  tactical  avlatton  to  give  ua  anything 
like  the  needed  supertortty  over  the  Soviets. 

I  submit  that  it  la  better  for  this  owntry, 
for  tbe  people  In  It.  for  our  poatlcal  Institu- 
tions and  for  otir  economic  aystem:  (1)  to 
build  thla  military  strength  aa  quickly  as 
we  can,  notably  as  regarda  the  Air  Pcree: 
(2)  to  regain  the  Initiative:  (3)  to  put  the 
firmest  Idnd  of  dli^canatk:  preaaure  on  the 
Kremlin  to  become  a  clvUlzed  member  of 
the  famUy  of  natlona:  (4)  to  get  thla  limited 
war  over  with  quickly;  and  (5)  then  to 
organize  peace  promptly  on  a  durable  basis. 

I  submit  that  not  only  la  thla  the  beat 
thing  for  the  people  of  thla  country  and  for 
our  Instltutlona,  but  It  Is  certainly  the  hon- 
orable thing  to  do  Insofar  as  our  men  In 
Korea  are  concerned. 

The  American  people  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  all  aorta  of  new  weapons  and  new 
conditions,  but  there  Is  one  thing  which 
their  innate  sense  nf  decency  nuikea  It  Im- 
posRlble  for  them  to  accept  and  that  Is  that 
a  small  group  of  young  men  do  an  the  sacrl- 
flclng  for  this  country. 

Let  us  btilld  the  Air  Force  we  need.  Let 
us  pay  whatever  It  eosta  In  dollars,  in  taxee. 
In  shortages,  and  In  inconvenience.  Guided 
by  the  spiritual  values  on  which  thla  country 
was  built,  let  ua  use  that  force  to  prevent 
agression  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  actual  aggressor  and  not  on  his  stooge. 
Let  us  stop  the  double  talk. 

By  shortening  the  life  of  thla  limited  war. 
we  can  beat  avoid  the  spread  of  It  into  a 
third  wtjrld  war. 

By  avoiding  a  third  world  wv.  we  can  best 
do  our  duty  to  those  spiritual  values  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

By  building  strength  now  we  will  keep 
faith  with  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 


AwartI  by  tkc  Si^ey  WRm»m  F«MJa- 
tioa  to  Hob.  HoWrt  H.  Leknaa.  of 
New  York 
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HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

o»  coifwacncTTT 

IN  THX  SENATB  of  THE  UMl'iXU  STATB 

Thwrtdofi.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ananimous  cooient  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscosD  tbe  text  of  a  moat  remarlEabie 
address  l>y  my  dlatingntehed  eoUeagne 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lehmah]  at  tbe  Sidney  Hlllnwn  Woan- 
datlon  dinner  In  New  York  City  on  May 
25.  last. 

It  was  at  this  dinner  tbat  the  Senator 
from  New  York  waa  glToi  the  annual 
Sidney    HiUman    award    of    $1.0C0    for 


BMrtUnlous  pubbc  lerTlee,  which  he  in 
turn  generoualy  tamed  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Lea^rue. 

Tbe  Senat43r  from  New  York  presents 
a  cogent  argument  why  tbe  United 
States  and  its  allies  tiiouki  work  tosetber 
and  guard  against  a  possible  all -oat 
'wmmitment  in  Korea.  He  points  out 
that  if  we  exposed  our  European  flank  to 
easy  aggression  as  a  result  of  pursuing 
the  MacArthur  policy  in  tbe  Far  East 
we  would  endanger  Europe's  tremendous 
industrial  potential  needed  to  conduct  a 
modern  full-scale  war.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  ^ipports  this  argument 
with  the  statement  that — 

Who  dominates  all  the  continent  of  Europe 
dominates  the  world.  In  Western  Europe 
live  almost  300,000^)00  of  the  most  techno- 
logically advanced  people  in  ths  world  out- 
side North  America. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  a  man 
of  long  and  deep  experience,  and  his 
Judgment  in  these  matters  so  vital  to  us 
should  be  weighed  carefully  by  all  Mem- 
b3Ts  of  Ccni^Tess.  I  have  not  recently 
read  another  such  thorough,  scholarly 
speech,  so  steeped  in  objective  judgmoit 
and  wisdom.  I  am  delighted  to  call  the 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  Indeed  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
point  out  what  an  honor  I  feel  it  is  to 
serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  with 
the  junior  Soiator  from  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcota>, 
as  follows: 

RrM*B«-s  or  Sematoi  HxRaaatr  H.  T^kmsw  at 
Smvrr     Hillmam      FonmuTiOH      Dnram, 

COMICCHXXI  HOTKL,  liAT  25,  1951 

In  all  my  life,  I  have  received  no  honor 
at  which  I  am  prouder  than  of  this  award 
by  tbe  Sidney  Hlllman  Foundation.  I  am 
happy  to  accept  a  citation  bearing  the  name 
of  the  great  man  whom  the  Amalagamated 
Clothing  Workers'  Union  gave  to  our  coun- 
try. I  am  especially  glad  to  receive  it  at  the 
hands  of  Sidney  Hillman'a  chief  Uetitmant 
and  auceeascr — my  old  friend.  Mr.  Jacob 
Potofsky. 

Sidney  Hlllman,  too,  was  my  good  and  true 
friend.  I  am  proud  to  say  that.  We  were  of 
the  same  generation.  Together  we  worked, 
though  in  separate  ways,  fa-  the  same  goals — 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  welfare  at  all  peo- 
ple everywhere.  In  ways  of  peace,  of  Justice 
and  well-being. 

Today  more  than  ever  it  la  necessary  to 
keep  those  goals  dearly  in  view. 

I  have  just  come  from  Europe.  I  saw 
relatively  little,  geographically  speaking,  of 
that  birthplace  of  our  civilization.  But  I 
spoke  with  many  Europeans,  and  listened  to 
them. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced  as  never  be- 
fore :  our  national  fate  depends  above  all  on  a 
firm  and  flexible  tmlty  among  the  free 
iiatlona  of  the  earth,  and  especially  with 
those  of  Europe. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  first  design  of 
oxir  conunon  enemy  is  to  split  that  unity, 
to  alienate  us  frtim  our  friends.  He  would 
count  as  his  greatest  vlctcoy  the  collapoe  of 
the  win  to  unity.  Prom  that  vUrtory  would 
flow  easy  etmqtiest. 

Our  ootmtry  and  our  way  of  life  are 
*  threatened  today  not  only  by  what  the 
enemy  may  do  Od  ua — by  subversioii  or  ag- 
gression— bat  also  by  what  we  may  do  to 
ourseivea.  by  falling  Into  <me  of  the  traps 
our  enemy  has  sat  to  dastroy  ua  and  oar 
unity. 

Hta  first  trap  ta  tha  big  Aakttle  war.  Aa 
General  ICarahaU  and  a«i0al  Bradley  have 


■o  wall  polntad  oat,  nothing  would  fit  mors 
predsaly  Into  tbs  alas  of  ths  Krsmltn  tham 
to  see  us  so  Involwsd. 

or  ootirae.  General  MacArthur  has  stated 
with  careful  emphaals  that  ha,  too.  thinks 
It  folly  to  beoome  acgagad  la  an  all-out  land 
war  with  China  In  Gblna.  MercrthaJoas.  he 
has  eoBtlnued  to  urge  that  wa  bomb  Chinese 
bases  and  dtim.  that  we  htoeksde  tha  Gbt- 
ness  coast,  and  that  we  make  possible  and 
sui^xxt  an  invasion  ot  tha  Ctitness  mainland 
by  ths  troops  at  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

General  MacArthur  doss  not  think  tbeae 
actions  wlU  involve  us  in  all-out  war  with 
China.  He  urges  that  we  dive  Into  the 
water  and  promisea  that  we  will  not  get  Wat. 
General  liacArthur  has  a  brilliant  and  im- 
pressive record  aa  a  leader  ctf  armies  In  com- 
bat. In  thla  role  he  has  added  luster  to  his 
country's  name  But  General  Mac  Arthur 'a 
record  as  a  military  prophet  is  far  leaa  con- 
vincing. 

In  1932.  aa  Chief  of  Staff.  General  TjIac- 
Arthur  wrote,  criticizing  the  proposal  to  set 
up  a  aeparate  Air  Force,  aa  follows : 

"It  must  be  quite  obvious  that  tbe  setting 
up  of  an  Independent  Air  Force  could  not 
contribute  to  actual  fighting  efllciency,  but 
would.  In  fact,  dlmlnlah  It." 

Events  have  pravta  General  MacArthur 
wrong  in  thla  obaervaticm. 

In  1939,  writing  i^»ut  the  possible  Japa- 
nese threat  to  tha  Philippines,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  aald: 

"It  haa  been  aasumed — In  my  opinion, 
erroneously — that  Japan  coveta  these  islands. 
Just  why  has  never  been  aatiafactorlly  ex- 
plained. Proponents  of  such  a  theory  fall 
f  uHy  to  credit  the  logic  of  the  Japanese  mind. 
No  national  reason  exists  why  Japan  or  any 
other  nation  should  covet  the  sovereignty 
of  this  country." 

General  MacArthur  was  aadly  wrong  about 
thla. 

In  May  1941  General  MacArthur  told  a 
newspaperman : 

"If  Japan  should  enter  the  war.  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British,  and  the  Dutch  could  han- 
dle her  with  about  half  the  force  they  now 
have  developed  In  the  Far  East.  The  Jap- 
anese Navy  would  be  either  deatroyed  or 
bottled  up  tight," 

How  wrong  General  MacArthur  was. 
In  February  1948  General  MacArthur  pre- 
dicted that  victory  over  Japan  would  require 
an  invasion  force  of  many  millions  of  Anaer- 
Ican  troops  end  would  take  1  or  3  yeara  of 
bitter  and  costly  fl«httng.  He  urged  that 
Russia  be  brought  into  tbe  far  eastern  con- 
flict at  the  earUest  poslbie  date.  In  this, 
again  be  was  wrong. 

In  October  19i0,  at  Wake  Island.  General 
MacArthur  predicted  that  the  Chinese  would 
not  Intervene  In  Korea;  on  the  atrength  of 
this  assurance,  he  wss  authorlaed.  if  he 
found  it  necessary,  to  f  oceed  as  ter  north 
as  the  Talu  River.  In  this  again  General 
MacArthur  waa  ocanptotcly  and  historleaUy 
wrong. 

In  November  laso  Oeneral  MacArthur  told 
his  field  commandeia.  In  the  hearing  of 
newspapermen  who  duty  reported  the  fact, 
that  victory  was  sure,  and  that  the  main  body 
of  Amertesin  troops  would  be  borne  tor  din- 
ner by  Christmas.  Bow  terribly,  heart- 
breakingly  wrong  this  prediction  was. 

In  January  1951  General  MacArthur  ad- 
vised Washington  that  his  forces  could  not 
hokl  Korea  against  ths  overwhelming  might 
or  the  Chinese  Communists  and  tbat  an  im- 
mediate evacuation  appnred  necessary. 
Again,  thank  Ood.  he  was  wrong. 
I  need  not  cite  ftirther  instance*.  I  have 
only  cited  these  to  ahow  that  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  la  not  without  error  In  hla  past  pre- 
dictions. 

Shan  we,  then,  fallow  his  pisssnt  advice, 
even  if  it  means  that  we  shatter  the  unity  of 
the  free  world?     Bbmil  we  rsst  the  worWs 

all  our  other  aatHorinss    that  Bed  Cklxta 

will  be  brought  to  her  knees  by  bombtBf. 
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btockadlnc  and  Intadtns;  and  ihat  Russia 
will  not  coOD*  to  CLlna  s  aid.  pvrn  if  Cblna 
U   br)tnt)*d.   blockaded,   and   Invaded 

We  ail  r»coi?nize — and  the  world  reco«- 
nue»— ihi>t  Red  China  u  rcmmiitrng  aggres- 
»lon  m  Korea  I  do  not  beinfre  for  a  moment 
that  »e  thould.  or  any  nation  should,  ap- 
peaae  aggreaajon  TTat  la  why  »e  went  Into 
Kcirea  in  the  flrat  place.  We  thould  not  and 
wii:  not  permit  Red  China  to  ahoot  ita  way 
Into  the  Dnlted  Nation*  Nor  will  we  agree 
i.hit  Cntna  thould  get  Pormoaa  aa  a  bribe  to 
baa  her  a^<reaalon 

But  we  must  always  rerr.ember  that  we 
wfijt  Ui  Korea  to  prevent  world  war  and  not 
to  precipitate  It.  we  went  Into  Korea  t) 
opp>ij»e  ngi^resslon  and  not  to  spread  It  over 
the  entire  wcvrld. 

No.  uy  frlenda.  General  Bradley  was 
eminently  right  whtn  he  said  the  poUclea 
urjted  by  Ocneral  MacArt^ur  would  involve 
u«  In  the  wrong  war.  in  the  wrong  pUce. 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  tgainst  the  wrong 
•neiry. 

Thoae  policies,  written  out.  plainly  spell 
danger,  disunity  and  disaster 

General  Bradley  U  not  alone  In  saying  ihnt 
Oen«ral  MacArthur  la  wrona;  General  Mar- 
ahal!  aaj-s  so.  General  ColUns  sayt  to.  Ad- 
miral Sherman  »ay«  so  The  3tate  Depart- 
ment aaya  so.  The  National  Security  Coun- 
cil aayi  so  All  the  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  air  their  rar-flung  resources 
for  getting  and  evaluating  Information — re- 
garding our  own  capacities,  those  of  our 
frleiid'  and  thoae  of  our  enemies — agree.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  all  this  information,  not 
from  one  region  but  from  the  entire  world. 
that  the  decisions  were  made  and  are  belni? 
n»de  by  our  courageous  President.  Harry  3. 
Truman 

And  these  views  are  wholly  and  passion- 
ately shared  by  the  Governments  and  peo- 
ples of  almost  all  the  other  free  countries 
of  the  world.  In  Asia  as  In  Europe. 

Of  course,  they  all  could  be  wrong.  But 
If  they  are  wrong,  our  whole  Government 
Is  wrong,  and  the  whole  world  Is  wrong. 
and  nothing  can  save  us.  not  even  Generul 
MacArthur.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
and  we  are  wrong  I  think  that  we  are  rli^ht. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  peijple 
have  com*  to  realize  that  we  are  right,  and 
that  In  tha  end  the  free  world,  united,  will 
prevail. 

Th«  danger  In  the  current  debate  Is  nut 
that  General  MacArthur  s  pohclet  will  ^e 
directly  followed.  The  real  danger  is  from 
th«  fe«r  that  has  spread  in  larye  portions 
of  the  free  world  that  we  mli;ht  lUp  into 
thoa*  policies  by  Inadvertei.re.  or  that  we 
might  dectds  to  go  It  alone.  If  we  were 
prtaaid  to  It. 

This  fear  ts  given  wings  bv  those  public 
figtirss  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  who  con- 
tlntw  to  bsat  th«  drums  for  the  steps  that 
would  lead  to  an  all-out  war  In  Asia  They 
do  this  with  little  tense  of  reaponalbltity 
for  otir  relations  with  our  friends  abroad. 
They  do  not  care.  But  they  have  introduced 
no  eongrsastonal  rescflution  calling  for  these 
■t«pa.     They  do  not  dare 

This  fear  has  already  pluyed  hav<^  among 
the  peoples  of  Europe  I  have  heard  Us  re- 
percvisalons  In  shops  and  tans  and  on  street 
corticrs  In  the  cities  of  Europe  I  visited. 
Thla  fear  has.  to  aome  extent,  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  growing  determination  of  the  peo- 
pies  of  frse  Eiirope  to  join  with  us  in  resist- 
ing aggrsMlon.  It  has.  as  General  Bradley 
tesUfled.  tended  to  prejudice  the  monu- 
meotai  mission  undertaken  in  Europe  by 
tiuit  otber  gr«et  General,  who  has  convinced 
Burope  tJiat  be  wuhes  to  command  armies 
ot  p— oc  ntter  thAn  oC  war.  Gen.  Owlght  O. 
Sleenhuwer. 

8tir»<f  we  know  tlut  If  our  already  e*tab« 
Ilabed  unity  wttd  our  neighbors  In  Western 
Burope  colUpeas.  we  are  lost. 


Surely  we  know  that  our  unl'ed  «.-^.rpr;if;i 
In  Europe  has  betrn  gr;.,wir.i{  with  eacl:  ;>.i.'>j- 
Ing  day. 

Surely  we  itn:'';w  ':•..»♦  tr.*-  .A-:,!:.*.'-  p  ,,:t 
and  the  unity  nf  th«>  A'.a;;*:;  r. ,:;:rr.unity, 
wtthln  the  framewirk  f;f  thf  United  N.^tloivs. 
Is  the  greatest  .setbiirjc  t.^'i.s  f.ir  su"p.'ed  by 
3o\let    Russia. 

Sur'ly  we  tr.  -x  the  reason  Russia  seeks 
t<.  embr  111  u<»  iv.  .i  bi^  war  In  Asia  U  in  order 
tv.  lay  Euri.pe  open  to  her  desijfns. 

Who  d. -mi nates  all  the  continent  of  Europe 
dr,mir..iteR  the  world.  In  Western  Etirope 
live  aim  .St  300  000.000  of  the  most  techno- 
K-eicallv  adviinred  people  In  the  world,  out- 
side  N^rrh    An-.pr-.cA 

In  Wes'ern  Fur^:-^  i=i  tiie  greatest  Indus- 
trliil  capaci'y  iii  rhe  world,  outside  North 
Amerlci 

Five  hundred  ar.cl  twenty-six  million  tons 
of  rnal  and  solid  fuels  were  mined  In  1050, 
slightly  more  than  In  the  United  States. 

Fifty  million  tons  cf  steel  were  produced. 
60  percent  of  our  prc«durrion  in  the  United 
States 

Two  hundred  :ir.d  •Aenty-four  billion 
kll'jwatts  i:,t  electric  power  were  generated 
there.  60  percer.t  of  that  generated  In  the 
United  States. 

Two  million  four  hundred  thcius.ir.d  ^r  ss 
tonj  of  shipping  were  built  there,  si.x  tin.e-, 
that   built   In   the   United   .States 

How  has  all  this  con-.e  nbouf— all  this 
production  in  »  cir.tiiiei.t  -i-hich  6  years  ago 
was  a  shambles,  covere  ,  •ai'..''i  the  ruins  and 
rubble  of  war' 

It  has  c(  me  ab<-iu':  thr  i^:-.  a  'remendous 
effort  by  the  people  <•'  E-..r  :»-  ar:  effort  borii 
cf  a  desperate  h  pe  'h.-  '.:  -n  a\\  the  suf- 
fering of  the  pa.5t  I  i.tx  a  rid  under  law 
was   at   last   emeriti  ag 

It  ha.s  c  rne  ab'jvit  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  European  Reroverv  P:  .-r  .n: ,  "ne  of  the 
moat  mai?nlf.cer.f  v:  tures  i:i  enlightened 
self-Interest  in  the  history  of  man.  Of  this. 
America  can  be  j'.istlv  pr^ud  nil  of  western 
Europe  i.s  grateful  "  S'-cr»-'a.'v  C'teoege  Mar- 
shall and  »o  Pre.'-id*'.:'  I  ruman  for  their 
hi.stonc  rtdvrx-acy  :. ;  '^he  M.trshal!  plan. 

Accordinz  to  'he  lii'>'^'  available  figures, 
the  Industrial  pr'>duc':  n  of  Western  Eu- 
rope 1«  now  at  a  ra'e  n'  141  percent  of  pre- 
war. Agricultural  or  kI  '"ion  Is  109  percent 
of  prewar  In'r;t-E  .r  p'  .o.  fo.relgn  trade  In 
l'a30  .until.;  the  \%f-v.':  European  nfttlon.s 
WIS  124  p»-rce;.'  :  in  ,v  ir  Steel  produc- 
tion IS  .It  a  r.'tf  -  r  ;  ■  ;'•:■■»■■. t  r.'.^her  than 
a  yef'.r  a'.'- <  f  .al  or  do.",:.  ;.^  at  a  rate 
660  IX. 0  liu..s  a  nioi.'h  i.:^:.^-  •:.u;.    i  '.••.ir  ago. 

I.udu.-i'ri.il  prKlu'-'i  ;;  ...  Br. •a;::  li  168  per- 
re  ;t  of  prew.ir  I:.  !u^"r;a;  priKlucllon  In 
France  is  1J9  [)fr!-e:i'-  ■  :  pr^■■A.^r  Industrial 
prtxJuctlon  in  Wes'er!.  (ieriv.  i:-.v  Is  111  per- 
cent ■  ■r  prewar  Ii.du-.'ri.i:  pr  du  •,  ;.  in 
Belgium  Is   IJl    percent  i.l  }):»•■*  .ir 

These  are  the   pri/e-s  the  Kremlin  is  after. 

We  mu>i  iio'  :  Tijet  tha-  for  300  years 
R uMia  h.iH  drean^.cd  d  d  :u...ii' :".g  the  Bu- 
r')5)e<m  Continent  P.-.cr  .^i..cd  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Gre.Ht  Rus.^ia  has  made  sporadic 
attempts  t.i  a.d.ie-.e  this  d'lmlnatlon.  On 
e.ich  K-ciiiiiin  sh.e  iiis  b»-en  thwarted  And 
(11  each  f>ccasin  w  lien  fhwHrted  In  Europe. 
Russian   leaders  have  turned   tc)  Asia. 

But  Europe  a:.d  the  •.>.>' t. -  a ater  porta 
opening  i>n  the  .^'.:i::ti'-  ].  r.v  r'.'inalned  the 
real  goals  <if  Rus.s:  c.  cxi  i:.-:  ;)  supremacy 
In  th.e  Atlantic  r  i!wnu;.:"\  :-  "i-.e  dream  of 
the  Kremh.a  today,  as  it  i.,i.--  Qecii  for  three 
centuries 

When  was  It,  m  the  c  rirse  y.  v.e  .-urrfnt 
east-west  struggle  that  S'.i.ia  '  ti:  i,-'.,!  cist. 
Instead  >f  west  and  sent  M  ;  t  •.  ':  ;!,  M  >«- 
cow  to  Mao  Tse-tunu'''  It  a  a.s  in  :.18  t'tej 
the  supreme  Hiiviet  attempt  t.  mK?  fr  I'aly 
had  failed  and  after  the  bl  clt.ide  :  B'rlln 
had  been  frustrated  bv   the  airlif 

Let  us  not  be  tricked  or  trtipi>*'d  )'v  ■:  <• 
presen'  S>,nlet  concentratu 'U  .--n  .\si,i  T!;<* 
magnificent  succes-ses  .d  tlie  M.u^h.ill  [dAii,  -I 
the  Berlin  alrlilt,   the  d'arnatic  dcviatloo  ot 


T'.'  U;  Yu^"i*«li.via  the  rebirth  of  rouraee, 
and  determination  In  Eurof.ie  leadina  finally 
to  the  Atlantic  Part — these  were  the  defeats 
In  Europe  which  turned  Ri,is.«.ia  t"w;ird  A-ta 

We  must  not  now  sacrifice  all  the  iralns 
we  have  made,  and  "ear  d^cin  *he  .erru  tur*» 
of  strength  so  palnslakir  ..dv  hull'  In  Eur  >ne 
by  foolhardy  and  heads-rMn^  ac-ion«  ac-alr.,-: 
Red  China,  In  an  all-  ut  war  auHinst  Cr.u.a 
If  we  Initiate  It  ourAeive-!.  bv  ■  urselvfs  -ap 
have  nothing  to  gai:    a:  d  everything  *n  lose 

I  have  heard- ai.d  the  pr-.  ipie  of  Eur  jpf 
have  heard  m  recen'  leeks^ — the  carcles.~ 
•nt.  that  If  Ru.s.-ia  Joined  Ch.in.i 
us  In  return  for  -ur  b.'n.binK.  hlixK- 
adlng.  and  Invading  China  wf  cf  uld  Imme- 
diately retaliate  by  bomhinK-  and  destr^  ym^ 
all  of  Russia's  cities  with  ur  at.  m  b  n-bs 
Thus,  according  to  this  argument,  we  c  uld 
go  1*  alone  In  Asia  and  disregard  our  allie? 
In  Europe.     Russia  wciUld  nut  dare  attack  us 

This  statement  la  careless  and  dangerous 
because  of  the  fact  that  our  capacity  to  bomb 
Russia  depends  almost  «>ntlreiy  on  our  allies 
In  Burope  Thev  have  grai  'ed  us  the  priv- 
ilege of  bases  in  their  countries  m  common 
cause,  to  discourage  S«)viet  a.^resslon.  and 
to  help  insure  peace  Thev  will  not  allow 
us  to  use  thf>se  ha.ses  on  Independent  ven- 
tures of  our  own,  in  defiance  of  w  rid 
opinion,  and  In  dlsreit.ard  of  their  own  s.iiety 
and  security 

If  we  take  the  initiative,  and  io  it  al-  i.p, 
and  get  Involved  m  all-out  war  against  China 
and  If  Russia  comes  !<■)  China  s  aid.  we  will 
not  have  bases  In  Europe  from  which  to  at- 
tack Russia,  We  will  find  ourselves  friend- 
less and  isolate. 1  ,i:.d  without  ba-ses,  V.V  will 
Ond  our  present  adv.intage  turned  suduenly 
to  disadvantage  and  dii-aster 

Our  European  friends  and  allies  s-and 
with  us  in  common  defense  of  peace  .i^- amst 
aggression.  They  do  not  stand  with  us,  nor 
do  the  peoples  of  Asia.  In  advct.tures  which 
General  MacArthur  might  think  promise  vic- 
tory, but  which  most  other  peoples  think 
promise  only  bigger  and  bloodier  war 

I  think  wf  ,^re  ^•■'.::^  ■  n  get  ir.creased  help 
from  our  tu.-  pe.m  a...r-s  fur  the  conflict  In 
K.irea.  but  only  If  they  are  convinced  that 
we  are  fighting  in  Korea  t^t  dtter  rather  th.m 
to  detonate  world  war 

Remember  that  the  desire  f.jr  peace  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia  Is  deep  and  fervent. 
They  know  the  rack  and  ruin  of  war  much 
more  intimately  ar.d   personally  than  we 

The  worlds  pe  ;  -  are  •A^Mry  of  w»r. 
They  see  no  prom.-e  ;  peace  through  more 
war,  but  only  chaos  and  suffering.  They  un- 
derstand, most  of  them,  that  arms  and  phys- 
ical strength  are  neceesary  today  to  deter 
the  would-be  aggrenor.  But  the  chief  hope 
of  pet  pie  everywhere  for  peace  and  security 
la  not  through  fl:  il  \v  ar  r  hnal  victory. 
They  have  b«en  to-    n  -un-s  disillusioned 

In  that  hope.  Their  hope  Is  in  the  United 
Nations.  In  the  development  of  a  stru.-'ure 
of  world  law.  of  enforcible  security  a  id  «:.- 
forcible  peace. 

Thus,    whatever    our    riisa;  ;     i:  'n-.enhs    at 
the  imperfections  In  the  UnreU  Na.   :  >    w^ 
dare  not  shuffle  off  the  United  Nations    .;.<,< 
a  ahoe  that  pinches,  jut  bcc.i  use  .:<.'.■•-    . 
exactly  Ot  son^e  of  .  ur  muneii.ate  pur^K    f;s 

We  must  cling  t.  the  Unit'>d  Nations,  and 
act  within  Its  f'ur.t  A  r'n  Wf  niuit  keep  the 
free  world  un.tt  l  ai.  l  -ake  c  unsel  in  ir.ter- 
patlonal  ma'-crs.  wh.ere  th.c  peace  of  the 
world  Is  affeoted.  with  all  .  ur  friends  and 
ai 

W  H  :■)■,>>  uv, O' -r' ,1 ;-. t  1-suos  to  .sr."'le  h-'r-' 
at  home  Wt-  pr''ti>'se  to  se'tle  tl^ern.  t-v 
orderly  deb.i'c  bv  dtuvi  >cratic  pr.,-<-esse,s  Wc 
must  do  'ht'  s.ime  with  issues  and  di:Ter- 
rniO'-  -Ahi.  .-1  -  '.ir  c  untry  has  with  our 
fr.io,.!-    ,i:..l    allies    abr'.vftd 

In  U"nie..<'.-  matters,  we — y  u  ar.d  I  — 
^'-:■,e^■^"  tl".  c  (,V  \ernnient  mu,st  .sxure  e<5Ual 
o;"t"  •'  .ui'v  !  T  all  the  people  to  share  In 
Ih"    '•' T'cfit.s   :'   demtvracv 

\\  r    ;>»dif\e   ;.'.   a   dyn.unlc   ecncsnv. 
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We    believe    In    the    stgengthentng    et    wM 

democratic  instlCutlocs  sudk  a»  echoola.  Mir 
free  press,  and  labor  unions. 

We  beltere  th«t  sraaQ  bueiiiese  mnst  be 
proteete<*  and   pioamted. 

We  beUwve  tluct  thm  weUisKV  at 
era   and   fmrm   worfesxs   bbobk   be 

We  bcUsee  la  thfS  proMefion  of 
civil  liberties  against  encroachment  frona  tlM 
right  of  suppceaaloD  txaaa.  the  leit. 

We  believe  tn  the  dcrelopment  of  our 
nartiral  reacmrcee.  such  as  otir  wsuerwwys 
and  power  reeevcee.  and  tn  the  ^Mie  de- 
vetopaient  of  wetter  p^eer. 

We  toelieew  ttac  Gosantmeit  mmm,  protect 
the  peopim  aaiA  the  Wslkiii.  and 
world  icstmr-  tiaa  eruel  eSects  ot 
This  mast  be  doaa  through  taotas.  and 
throuzh  price,  rent,  and  credit  contzola. 
This  is  the  front  for  action — for  quick  and 
tannedlMe  acttas — tf  lae  waa«  to  help  tte 
bojw  m  Kcwaa.  aart  ane  tMB  eiMutry  Inam 
economic    chaos. 

We  beiiree  thait  In.  ttaaes  oi  eaergency. 
calling  for  national  Eacril&cas.  the  sacnfUxs 
must  be  etpi^By  home  by  alS  seetors  of  the 
population,  amf  that  none  shoflfd  t*  PW" 
mltted  to  profit  ttctn  the  aaXtomU  peril  or 
the  national  naed. 

In  aQ  tfceae  tfitop  aad  anmy  more,  you 
and  r  beBe^a.  I  hare  pledgwf  myartf  Ut  tlie 
past — surf  r  renew  that  pfedge — to  work 
ceulngly  to  attain  tSieae  oh  Jet  Clues.  I 
□eve  them  to  he  altogether  right.  I  hellew 
TTiem  to  be  aOo^ther  neceBur^. 

Whatrvcr  cklBja  and  defcmmts  may  he 
necessary  In  regard  to  some  of  them,  doe 
to  tjie  rcqtidemeata  of  the  present  struggle. 
we  shall  not  lose  %lght  of  these  gpals.  W« 
sh&U  not  lelaK  our  effUiU  to  achieve  theiA. 

But  m  order  to  adtteve  them  truly,  tn 
order  to  he  Cr«e  to  enfof  the  fnilta  of  our 
labors,  and  the  hSeasingB  of  progress,  we  mnat 
be  free  of  feaz.  Wt  aunt  he  ftee  and  secure. 
both  as  Indtnduals  and  a  !Tatton. 

This  ^»"  he  only  if  the  wofrld  la  secure 
and  £ree  of  fkar.  And  this  can  come  only 
through  the  resmnttlnn  of  the  rule  of  law 
tn  world.  affnt»»  thiough,  the  ever  cIoBer  bind- 
ing together  cl  the  free  nations  of  tlie  world. 
fn.  undr'^^"^-^g  ajtd  in.  «'«'.«""*"«  pnrposes. 
Only  In.  this  va;  wlU  Law.  reprearotlng'  the 
■miH  a^nri  the  '•rtmm^mnr^  (^  clTlIlBed  mcii  and 
natiooa.  pceviA.  This  will  not  come  by  force. 
This  win  isQS  come  by  w&c 

We  mai  be  teqaaosd  to  meet  force  wiUi 
force  as  we  la«M  la.  Bocea.  We  may  become 
Involved  in  a  world  war — pray  Gcd  that  we 
do  net.     But  rt*e  goad  of  peaet  and  Justice. 

taito 

Witt  aaaai  aair  thraogh  worM  oniry 


ore  to  dtlivu  a  IteoMrtet  Dfeiy  vMnm  •! 
a  veterans'  celeb!  aEwi  to  West  Affla. 
Wis.  I  adt  TtratT^iiifma  enrt^<»nt  tliat  Qse 
address  be  printed  tn  tte  Appencfix  of 
tbe  Recokv. 

There  being  no  obtection,  the  address 
▼as  ordered  to  be  prtoted  In  tlw  Rkcobo. 
ax  follows  : 
fi( 


m  sptte  or  the  ipavw  prehleeas  of 
ewe  at  ua  anjee  lase  heart:  none  of  us 
■pair  as  to  the  aiwstHiHj   ef 


R  la  a  ^mat  jrtwam^  few  sse  ts  he  bare 
to*iif  to  Jam  wttk  «he  Isa^ii  of 

ef 
yetar 

of 
mmaiSf  ta  payteg-  «rn>««a  to  the 


aiw  oewMneiy  not 

1  ahaadea  hope.      0« 

eoBtrary.  Jusa  sa  there  sve  many  wD'* 

Cwrarahla  terCocs  hi  the  pietui'e  today,  so, 

AsBcrtBa*s 
ta  are  evniag  owt  great  streanae  of 
to 
tevtedMr. 

ly  taipMivhig  their 

paAftMcatly'  eon- 
«o   «he  tmwt.       H—irteat 


the  tegioBs  of  {wm  luv trig 
■en  ail  ever  the  world. 


Mtiiriaf  D>Hp 


^■«. 


What, 
tixat  yott  aaid  I  atenrtd  pexloraa  to 
henea  ol  the  htee  uniform  at  laifr  oi  tha 
hhsyki  uaKccm  al  lAli  or  cd  aii  ai  our  otber 
wars? 

F-^ai  and  lacemost.  the  greateaa  tibiag  that 
jou  afid  I  c&a  do  ta 

la  te  do  vrerythkog  f  nssi  Tiis  to  help 
prevent  a  third  world  war.  Tjai»  la  as  e*>- 
Tious  tbzt  It  hanUy  rai|alrss  psasaiiiiieii 
In  great  detail. 

We  all  knoaw  thai  a  third  gicbal  conflict 
certainly  is  not  wanted  by  our  own  people 
or  by  any  other  people  of  the  worid.  W* 
hiiMW.  hu  wt  ptr .  tliat  we  are  perfhsustj  ctoae 
to  an'3*.her  war.  Baflr  dcuds  hang  today 
over  Iran,  over  Yui^osiaTta.  over  southeast 
Asia.  Yet.  it  is  but  six  short  years  since 
the  goma  eaaaad  JErteg  1m  VobM  Var  IL 

In  Washington.  v»e  have  been  working 
night  and  d^  ta  tr^  to  fLad  the  answers  to 
the  qtxsctaas:  Bow  ^M  we  91  laoeT  W>at 
are  we  doing  to  g^t  out  oC  the  present  situa- 
tion'' And  what  afiotild  we  do  in  the  lutxire 
ta  haidah  ths  Oaom  at  wsr? 

Day  td'Stx  day.  >aiBt  >'^*'^"gt  have  been 
held  by  the  Pbrelgii  Relaticas  and  Armed 
Services  ri—aaHtiie  Thr  hairir  huchiwit 
whidk  preeipteMwa  the  hearwi^  waa.  at. 
coiiEae.  the  &aadg  d  a  great  beaa  ol  WMrnn 
Eta.  Gri;.  nrJig'A*  liacArthur.  Simm£:§,  we 
hne  been  tryisg  to  get  the  fWt&  zc^xdlag 
the  migiuv  of  that  actttm. 

We  are  sil  avnue  tSmt  a  ticuieiiUgtB  cxtb- 
OiHei  'f   has 


^WHy^  ae  WH 


IXTHMSOH  OV  MQLABXS 

or 

■OL  ALSXASMEI WOET 

a  THZ  SEZCAJX  OF  THS  UJtmu  STAISS 
Tkmndaw.  Map  ».  196J 
U^.  WTUDT.    lAc  Pctsidat, 


that  at 

>»» 
<Mw  enuacry. 

slderable  amount  of  le 
u:e  books  *^'>^'"g  xatezaas'  '^>'^«.  benefits, 
and  prtTileges.  This  legislation  retitiiras 
coTcs^KBt  rerfew  and  enJUwtloc  tn  crder  to 
mate  sure  that  It  bi  aitequm  to  tottay^ 
seeds,  hsflatlon  tn  partlndV'  has  cstzaed 
great  codcerc  to  muudcsB  tPaiWwf  vwtcrana 
wtbo  hare  tvwatS  that  Uieli  meager  ^nstana 
have  Boc  enabled  them  to  paf  rtdag  ITvtng 
costs. 

Is  the  Sfenate.  I  am  a  cusponsqr  at  !egliria>> 
thm  to  sec  tip  a  standhag  canaBtttee  on  vet- 
eram'  affkSta.  Already',  there  ts  socti  a  com- 
mittee over  ta  the  Booae  of  Ih  pi'sainrittTii. 
but  a  nf nrtmBately  on  the  Senata  side  at 
present,  vrterass  Mtns  are  shwatnl  bemeen 
the  n&ance  and  Labtar  Cbmrantses.  As  a 
Tvsutt,  SB  the  old  sajtng  goes.  -TrmrjTiaajX 
baby  U  nobodj^s  habj.'  Becsrac  of  the 
(BTtded  JtxrlscSrtfcsi,  veterazss'  him  tend  to 
gssfter  dtBt  In^  the  £'^g^  mh/it—  of  bof&  oit'Bi- 
cztttecs.  That  It  not  tSte  aort  of  sttnatlaa 
which  should  be  etstinued. 

All  of  us  recognlae  tim  staggarlng  warh>- 
toad  on  Members  of  the  Gkmgreas.  smO.  jtx.  I 
know  tlULX  Mesnben  of  the  Senaa  are  read}. 
wtfltcg.    and   ea^cr    to    cuuulhuxe   of   their 

ftir 


Okj.  or  floi 

any  other  day  of  the  year, 
ha-.2e  aa  plsre  whaa  wa  si 
»i«tinji«T  seoBlt}.     TTicra 
flor 


peraBfcaCUJeB. 
eC 


d 


la  to  IS  thousand  bills 
la  cftea 
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lack  of  IntfTMt  -v  dia«cnc«  on  th«  OoDfrcm' 
p«rt,  but  rmUicr  bo  Ui«  u-cmeodoua  burdens 
vblcb  br*r  Cknm  on  our  National  L«flalatur«. 

KosxAX   MoorTTU.  czix  PMsxB  tw  mr  Morvs 

T^<rr»  baT«  bera  many  tlmra  wben  th* 
ConfTMB  ha*  prown  by  brUliantly  »pc«<ly 
»cuoQ  how  fact  It  can  ind««<l  operate  vhea 
Oe  public  Interest  demanda.  Ail  of  \ia  ar« 
famiilar  wltfi  tb*  rrceni  cs**  irher*iii  a  ret- 
vran  of  tbc  Korvan  var  vac  d«nted  admlsstoa 
to  a  VA  boffpttal.  evvn  tbouftb  be  «aa  suffer- 
ing reportedly  fram  cancer  The  baau  on 
vntcb  tb«  Veterans'  Administration  turned 
hisi  dovn  waa  that  the  Korean  war  bad  not 
been  called  oOlciallT  a  war.  but  vaa  still 
an  cfBcr^Dcy  police  acxion."  Well,  within 
3  houn  after  learning  that  a  boy  who  had 
foufht  (or  you  and  Tor  me  had  b<een  denied 
boapttAlmuon.  the  CXicgTcas  promptly  passed 
lec^alatloc  to  flTe  lull  Teterar.s'  >iospltahzia- 
t:on  berieflta  to  th«ie  Korean  veterans.  That 
la  the  aort  of  speedy  acucn  that  the  Con- 
can  Indeed  take. 


MAMon   or«rs   siMwmH   to   bk 
acTHOuzrs 

l»o«  loat  "ffo  we  In  the  Senate  unanimously 
ixiaed  a  tall  to  ratae  the  strenjrth  of  the 
Mario*  Corpa  to  aa  many  as  400.000  men  and 
to  enable  tlte  M&rlDe  Corps  oommand&nt  to 
ecmsult  villi  tlM  Joint  Chiefs  of  Scaff.  That 
lacUUUoa.  like  the  le«lalaUon  for  Korean 
beoeflta.  had  b— n  stalled  in  the  previous 
Klchty-flzvt  Coogreas.  But  when  tills  px-es- 
•nt  Bglity  99ConA  C<mgnm  perceived  the 
critical  ncad  for  :t  today,  th*  Senat* 
prooiptlj  «nact*d  tt  and  It  is  now  scheduled 
lor  aaiiy  Hot»*  of  Repreacntauves  action. 

Ob  anolher  teauc.  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with  tb*  fact  that  there  baa  been  a  con- 
alderald*  dday.  too.  la  the  draft -UMT  lei^ls- 
LatloQ  which  has  long  been  pending  In  a 
Senat*- Booae  conference  committee.  And 
yet  tt  tt  a  fact  that  the  members  are  work- 
tng  out  the  coDferenoe  report,  overcoming 
maey  Important  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  Bocae  bUla.  and  they  arc  expected 
to  report  tlU*  laflalatlon  to  ua  fairly  soon. 

W*  have  thus  far  aeen  two  ways  by  which 
w«  can  ba  true  to  our  ncroea.  Mow,  let  us 
turn  to  a  third  way. 

Kxsr  ajaucairs  umim 

My  third  proposal  on  bow  we  can  be  faith- 
ful to  th*  haroas  of  yecrt<!rday  and  today  is 
by  maintaining  our  ranxs  united.  As  our 
•oUUars.  aallora.  and  marines  fought  together 
for  a  ooaunos  cauac.  so  let  us  not  allow  our 
elTUlaa  people  to  be  divided  by  those  who 
would  set  brother  against  brother. 

Wb*n  you  aa*  a  veterans'  cemetery,  as 
all  of  us  have,  you  note  that  there  Is  no 
separation  of  th*  whit*  boys  from  the  colored 
hoya.  thara  1*  no  separation  of  the  crosses 
from  the  Stan  of  David,  there  la  no  separa- 
tk»  of  the  boys  baaed  upon  their  previous 
wealth  or  the  position  they  held  before 
•ntartnc  sstvlts.  The  men  are  united  in 
asatii  as  th*y  ware  tinlted  In  life 

Wlian««*sr  you  bear  a  roll  call  sounded  In 
an  Army  eamp.  the  varied  names  symboUae 
all  oC  th*  many  lands  from  which  we  Amerl- 
are  dsacended.  Surely.  If  our  varied 
and  women  In  uniform  can  submerg* 
all  thdr  dtffarmoas  tn  protecting  th*  Stars 
and  Otr^tea.  stuvly  you  and  I  can  combat 
oo  th*  botn*  front  who  would  dlvlds  us. 


\  ST  THS  lEUIH 

that  there  are  subversive  In- 
:  which  wotild  aec  class  against 
race,  economic  group 
against  eoooomlc  group,  region  against  re- 
gion. TlMas  suheerslve  group*.  wb«th*r  they 
b*  of  th*  tar  right  or  of  th*  far  left.  pUy 
>  •netsa.  tha  ymlcntakm.  th*  fears,  the 
frustratloos  which  ar*  eneountarad 
so  fyaquaatly.  Tlwy  plant  and  nurture  sasds 
of  Kosplelaii.  at  doubt  in  tha  minds  at  tha 
fulUbi*. 

Lat  us  eomhat  tliem  as  w*  would  combat 
I  pUfwa  wh:cb  ttb^satans  a  farm 


how  may  we  combat  them'  By  ihr  trufh. 
which,  we  are  tuld.  a*la  men  fr^e  Bv  »"x- 
posure  of  the  real  motives  of  thc^e  who  w^uid 
divide  American  from  American. 

aXSEOICATlNC    oraStlVES    to    VltlTO    STATTS 

My  friends.  Memorial  D;iy  t.i  a  d.iT  f  c!e<;i- 
cation.  or  rather  rededira' '.oiv  tn  the  Idf.us 
fi-»r  which  A  mi'.linn  A!Tier:c:\ns — ?h;r.k  f 
that — a  mllUon  Amencins  have  died  i:  •'  - 
vnrlpus  wars  f  r  freedom.  H.id  It  r.  t  tx-fii 
fcT  their  sArnflces,  vcu  and  I  »-<iu;d  !;ot  only 
not  be  enj' yinii  the  great  m'-.terial  cnver- 
lences  of  American  clvUizat  i.i:;,  o.t.  tir  :ii  r*- 
Important.  we  would  i:-  t  K'  enjuyuii;  the 
profound  spiritual  blef-sii-.v:.*  whr  h  are  ours — 
the  right  to  »i,r>5hip  C"t<  d  in  ( 'ir  own  way, 
the  right  to  speak  uur  rr:ii.d  tne  rUht  to 
live  as  free-bvirn  induidUiiLs,  as  c.*i;.dren  of 
our  Het.7en:y    Father 

I  Join  with  yiu.  therefore,  mv  fnpi'.ds.  In 
fjaying  tribute  to  all  the  brave  heroes  wnom 
West  AUis  bas  sent  forth  to  .Americas  wars. 
In  paymz  tribute  to  :.lu<'^f  "f  V'  ur  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  n  >•*•  ir.  tivT  service,  and. 
indeed,  to  all  those  wh  m  Wisconsin  and 
America  have  sent  and  will  send  m  time  to 
ccme.     G'Xl  bless  i  ur  hen:*'^ 

Great  numbers  of  those  of  you  to  whom 
I  speak  tixlay  are  m  various  sections  of  our 
Reserve  forces.  You  are  the  minuiemen  of 
today  and  tomcrrow  But  whe'her  or  not  a 
man  or  wmiin  is  ir.  t;^e  .iciTe  or  inactive 
Reserve,  we  all  know  that  if  a  third  world 
war  should  come  althou^n  we  pray  and  have 
faith  that  it  »;il  not  i .  it  would  be  a  total 
war.  and  it  would  require  total  action  here 
on  the  heme  :r  nt  No'  ^.nlv  would  each  of 
us  have  a  job  to  do  i::  civilian  defense,  but 
we  would  be  called  up«'n  to  keen  manufdc- 
turlnjt.  transportation,  and  distribution  at  a 
high  level  so  as  to  turn  out  the  necessary 
munitions  for  our  fi'htlne  forces  God 
grrant  however,  that  tie  er'-at  potentialities 
of  this  Nation  may  be  devoted  larsjely  to 
peace  rather  than  to  war  m  tirr.e  to  come 

It  has  been  a  ereat  privilege  for  me  to 
be  with  you  here  t-xlav  and  to  pay  honor  to 
those  who  gave  their  all  that  this  country 
mlKht  survive 

Good  luck  and  thank  you. 


TIm    Crisis    m    Irao    and    Commuoum 
b  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECTICtT 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATL3 
Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr  President.  I  a.slc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  remark- 
able articles  by  Ann  O'Hare  McCormicic. 
distinguished  foreign  affairs  analyst  for 
the  New  York  Times.  The  first,  which 
appeared  in  the  Tunes  May  23.  1951. 
deals  with  the  Iranian  crisis  and  it.s  !•=■- 
lation  to  point  4.  The  second  articie. 
entitled  "Italy  Wins  a  Second  Battle 
With  the  Communists."  appeared  m  the 
New  York  Times  May  30.  and  deals  with 
Italy's  current  strugxle  with  the  Italian 
Communists. 

The  first  article  not  only  reempha.si/^^s 
the  deep  and  sincere  interest  which 
President  Truman  has  in  the  point 
4  program,  but  Indicates  that  President 
Truman's  goals  could  be  reached  if 
American  private  enterprise   supported 


th:-  internatinnal  development  program 
This  :,s  a  challenKe  to  Government  and 
private  enterpri.se  alike;  a  challeni^e  to 
s:t  down  and  cooperate  in  one  of  the 
i:r>-at«st  vi.sion.s  of  all  time — the  u.se  cf 
br.iin.s  and  money  and  heart  to  brinK  a 
new    life    to    hundreds    of    millions    of 

poo pi f 

Th''  'second  article  report.^;  encourafr- 
ir...:  pi'j  .rf'.--.s  on  th;e  mo-^t  difficult  prob- 
lems Italy  faces,  onf  which  I  observed 
r!  'N-iv  uh'^n  I  vi.Mted  Italy  a  year  a'^^o 
..  >  a  ccmares-sional  delegate  to  th'? 
UNESCO  conference  at  Florence. 

There  beme  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
(From  the  .NV-a-  York  Times  of  May  23.  i:»511 

Abbijad:  The  Ira.v  Crisis  as  It  Touches 
Point  4 

(By  Anne  OH  Lire  McCormick) 
One  aspect  of  the  Iranian  oil  dispute  thnt 
has  received  little  attention  is  its  effect  on 
the  point  4  program.  A  plan  for  extending 
financial  and  technical  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries  is  the  [:»et  project  of  President  Tru- 
man. He  has  presented  it  in  eener.il  but 
urgent  terms  i:i  messages  to  Cunpress  and 
seldom  misses  ii  chance  to  get  down  to  par- 
ticulars with  visitors  who  dlspl.iy  interest  in 
the  subject.  It  is  obvunis  to  thc«e  who  talk 
to  him  about  it  that  the  Truman  doctrine, 
origin  Uy  Intended  to  block  the  Soviet  con- 
quest of  Greece,  has  been  extended  in  the 
President's  mind  to  include  another  kind  of 
"preventive  war" — a  'A'ar  to  stop  the  advance 
of  communism  by  improving  livln!;  condi- 
tions In  backward  areas  and  developing  nat- 
ural resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  Colombo  plan,  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  representatives  (f  the  British  Common- 
wealth in  Ceylon  last  year,  made  a  mcxiest 
but  practical  beginning  alon«  the  same  Une. 
Tlie  United  Nations  has  taken  up  the  idea  in 
a  big  way — to<T  blR  to  be  feasible  or  wise  in 
present  conditions,  for  grandiose  schemes 
wi^h'-'ut  the  means  to  carry  them  out  raise 
t  •  many  false  hopes.  But  point  4  Is  con- 
ceived on  a  manageable  scale:  It  contem- 
plates limited  investments  of  private  capital 
or  Government  loans  for  specific  projects,  to 
t  •>  Initi.itPd  and  partly  financed  by  the  coun- 
tries bpnpflte<l  Perhaps  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  aid  Is  technical  assistance. 

MORE  TH.*N  FORCE 

The  program  has  certainly  given  Impetus 
and  direct;on  to  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  defense  against  Soviet  empire-buildmg 
calls  fur  sumethitig  besides  military  strength. 
The  new  colonialism  marches  in  the  name  of 
rMrr.naiiiLsrn  into  the  vacuum  left  by  the 
w  I'nd.' t  vv.il  of  the  old  colonial  powers.  It  is 
f.r"i fiit'd  by  a  barrage  of  Communist  prom- 
i.-»''s  .,k:.(i  fi.ir  the  peasants,  bread  for  the 
h'ingrv,  p-(uality  ftr  everybotly — and  then, 
never  !.ir  behind  this  softenlng-up  process. 
.Soviet  force  takes  over  In  one  form  or  an- 
other. The  first  aim  of  western  policy  at 
p.eseiit  is  to  match  this  force,  on  thf  abs  - 
lutrly  valid  assumption  that  no  altern.iti.e 
line  'f  [joliry  can  be  pursued  successiully 
u;..e'>  It  is  backed  by  visible  strength.  Nev- 
ertheless It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the 
pr  ni:--fs  have  to  be  met  too.  not  by  forced 
liio.  r  '.,  ;ulr".!l  5-  or  10-  or  20-year  plans  th.*t 
i.fwr  r'Mch  their  Koal  but  by  concrete  evi- 
dtOi  t>  that  the  free  society  exists  to  extend 
I's  :re»'d^)nis  and  to  open  a\enucs  to  free  op- 
p.  rtunity  iv  those  who  succumb  easily  to  a 
i.fA  ^erMtude.  tagged  with  names  like  the 
'  p»'-  p.f  s  demiHrracy."  becaii-e  they  have 
iie\er  known  anything  much  better. 

The  [.Kjint  4  program  has  not  gone  far  yet, 
though  pacts  for  technical  assistance  have 
been  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Egvpt,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Surreys 
under  Govcrnm.iu   auspices  are  In  progress 
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Id  other  underdeTeloped  states  looking  to  ttie 
investiDent  at  prlvau  funds  In  IniipUftoa. 
flood  control.  trancportatUm  sTstema.  and 
other  projects.  But  the  ezam^de  at  Iran  1b 
bound  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  would-be 
tnTeston  tn  sucli  scikemea.  How  can  founda- 
tions, banks,  or  scvemmcnta  be  Induced  to 
appropriate  money  to  develop  reaoorcea  tn 
back  vBTd  countries  If  the  frovernmenta  in 
these  countries  feel  free  at  any  moment  to 
rep'Jdiale  the  a^p^emenia  they  have  made? 
In  the  present  temper  of  Iran  no  govern- 
ment can  retreat  frtnn  the  extreme  position 
Pre.Tilpr  M -r^adegh  haa  taken.  The  latest 
Brr.ish  note  has  ellctted  only  another  out- 
burst of  defiance.  No  one  should  underrate 
tne  force  of  the  emotion  that  blazes  up  in  an 
imtxDvenahffd  country  where  the  people  have 
been  to>d  by  reckleaa  leaders  that  12  tlie 
British  are  turned  out  they  will  all  share  In 
the  riches  that  the  "foreigner"  haa  been  col- 
lectlnir  for  decades  at  their  expense.  A  letter 
to  the  writer  from  an  Intelligent  Iranian  In 
New  York  protesting  against  "the  iron  hokl 
of  powerful  European  nations"  Is  mild  oon»- 
pared  to  the  violence  expressed  by  the  pe<-^>ie 
at  home.  "Let  Iranian  oil  go  to  the  Iraniana,'* 
he  «av3.  "What  they  do  with  It  Is  none  erf 
the  business  of  Britain  or  other  extraneous 
powers." 

A   CRAVXa  DANCm 

Urfortunately.  Iranian  oil.  or  American 
oil.  or  Russian  oil.  Is  the  htaziness  of  all  na- 
tions engaged  In  a  common  struggle  to  pre- 
ver.t  wax  and  preserve  their  own  Independ- 
ence. The  question  tn  Iran  is  not  the 
ownership  of  its  oil  resotirces.  Iran  Is  the 
o*-ner;  the  British  have  merely  rented  a  con- 
cession to  develop  and  market  the  oil.  As 
a  sovereign  power,  the  owner  haa  a  right  to 
c£ncel  the  lease  but  not  to  take  this  step 
without  consulting  the  lessee  and  not  to 
seize  the  Installations  the  British  have  paid 
for.  No  International  contract  Is  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on  if  it  can  be  abrogated 
in  this  fashion.  Iran  assumes  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility in  Jecpardizirig  her  own  chance 
of  future  help,  and  that  of  all  her  nclghbcrs. 
by  undermining  the  foundationfi  on  which 
such  help  is  given  and  accepted. 

But  the  issue  is  no  longer  merely  olL  The 
grave.-  danger  now  is  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Government  itself.  A  state  cl  chaos  that 
would  lead  to  a  coup  by  the  Tudeh  Party  aJid 
the  installation  of  a  Communist-controlled 
government  In  Tehran  would  wreck  not 
n;ere".y  the  point  4  progr;im.  wtilch  \s  at  best 
a  dlV.e  a.:ainst  comuiunlsm.  tut  the  position 
of  the  We:tern  Powers  in  the  Middle  E.ist. 
This  Is  the  West's  stake  in  the  crisis:  it  l.s  \co 
real  to  be  treated  as  anythiur  else  than  it  is 
bv  either  Britain,  the  United  States — or  Iran 
itse.f 

[F:jm  the  New  York  Times  of  May  30,  1951) 
Arso.^D     It,*lt  Wins  a  Second  Battti:  With 

THE  COMMrNISTS 

(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 

The  result  of  the  municipal  elections  's.ill 
w-iter  down  Uie  m^s;  bewiluerm^  parddox 
of  Italian  political  life.  Full  rettrms  from 
Sv.iiday  s  heavy  vote  arc  not  yet  tn  aud  two 
more  elections  will  have  to  be  held  before  the 
stcry  is  ccmpiete.  Etrt  the  trend  is  clear. 
It^ly  Is  moving  as  decisively  to  clear  otrt  the 
Communists  In  local  government  as  alie 
moved  3  years  ago  to  defeat  their  bid  for 
national  power. 

Travelers  in  Italy  did  not  have  to  l^ve  the 
tourist  routes  to  rtut  into  the  contradlctiun 
between  the  democratic,  middle-of-the-road 
regime  set  up  In  Rome  in  the  famctis  elec- 
tion of  1&48  and  the  active,  all-out  Commu- 
nist admiulstnUlaDa  firevalllng  not  only  in 
the  great  Industrial  centeZB  but  in  picture 
cities  like  Florence  and  Venice.  Through  the 
st.-enjTth  of  the  General  Confederation  of 
Labcir,  the  Ccinmtmtota  were  so  dominant  in 


the  manuXacturttig  part  of  the  country — 
which  is  also  the  most  advanced  and  the 
most  proqjerous — that  It  was  commonly  de- 
scribed aa  the  Red  north.  But  Commu- 
nist control  was  not  oonflned  to  the  indus- 
trial belt.  Lact  sunuaer  this  correapondent 
frund  Communist  mayon  boldlne  forth  In 
remote  villages  In  the  Aptenlnes  and  in  the 
iAiiwiag  commune*  of  Tuscany. 

TKx  panes  ncFBA&is 

A  solidly  an tl -Communist  central  govern- 
ment pursuing  a  firm  pro-Westem  policy  and 
Ccmmonlat  administrations  running  most  cf 
the  big  dtiea  and  more  than  a  third  of 
Italy  s  7,000  communes  create  a  paradox — 
and  a  constant  tug  of  war — which  the  cxir- 
rent  electicns  w'.li  go  far  to  solve.  The  con- 
tra diet',  on  was  serious  because  the  Itallana 
have  a  long  tradition  of  local  setf-eovem- 
nwct  and  a  short  htartory  of  national  unity. 
They  are  more  accustomed  to  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  province  and  the  commune 
than  of  the  naticm,  and  mere  Interested  In 
local  poiliica  than  In  the  remote  pen'orm- 
ance  cf  the  Deputies  and  Minteters  In  Rome. 
For  this  reason,  the  Cotnmur.l'ts  retained 
great  local  Infioence  when  they  lost  power  in 
Rome.  The  present  government  has  worked 
hard  to  bring  national  laeues  home  to  the 
people.  The  fact  that  the  current  ftght  is 
only  for  r..u.:^lclpal  ofBces  has  not  deterred 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  other  na- 
tional leaders,  from  De  Gasperl  down,  from 
campaigning  In  every  town  where  the  vote 
was  to  be  cast.  More,  the  campaign  waa 
wa^ed  not  on  local  but  on  national  and  in- 
temaUonal  ia&ues.  The  prime  emphasis  was 
on  breaking  the  control  of  the  Gonimunista, 
some  cf  whom  were  popular  and  colorful  lo- 
cti!  flrares,  on  the  ground  that  they  weak- 
ened Italy's  allegiance  to  the  west  and  en- 
dangered her  poettlon  In  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
Thus  the  election  boUed  down  to  a  straight 
question  cf  takl:;c  sides  in  the  world  contest. 
The  voters  In  far-off  villages  were  as  aware 
as  organized  workers  in  the  Industrial  towns 
that  they  were  vcting  for  or  against  com- 
munism and  Soviet  rule.  In  t^e  parishes,  in 
the  piaTzas,  in  the  factories  they  were  ex- 
horted to  confirm  Iccally  the  historic  national 
decision  of  1948.  for  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  municipal  adralnistrations  voted  on  this 
year  vere  elected  In  1SM6.  when  the  0;.m- 
munlst  leaders  among  the  Partisans  had  a 
large  following  and  the  east -west  conflict  was 
not  as  clearly  defined  as  it  is  today.  If  the 
local  ballotltig  had  coincided  with  the  na- 
tional election,  many  of  the  mayors  defeated 
ou  Stmday  might  have  been  swept  cut  of 
olDce  then. 

As  it  is,  it  is  too  soon  to  estimate  Just  how 
much  the  coct ending  parties  have  gaiiMd 
and  lost  in  this  second  sweep.  As  was  ex- 
pected after  the  defection  of  the  Right- Whig 
Socialists  from  the  governing  coalition,  the 
Christian  Democrats  showed  some  diminu- 
tion of  strength.  The  change  la  the  elec- 
toral system,  which  allows  the  parties  of  the 
center  to  aSUlate,  works  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Ccmmunists.  The  last  returns  will 
have  to  be  counted,  moreover,  before  the  pop- 
ular vote  can  be  analyzed  to  give  an  accurate 
pictiire  of  the  shifts  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  party  line-upe. 

WIMirrNS  TBS  CXTIXS 

What  seems  beyond  doubt  on  the  basis  of 
late  reports  la  that  the  Communist*  have 
been  ousted  from  30  of  the  28  big  northern 
towns.  The  antt-Coeunimist  bloc  ha*  won 
In  10  provincial  capttals.  Including  Venice. 
Milan,  Forli,  Hovara,  Brescia,  Vercaia.  and 
Pavla.  Botofua  remains  the  stronghold  cf 
the  Reds,  but  Geno*  Is  fiwe  from  Communist 
dotntnation  for  the  first  time  since  the  war. 
This  Is  a  most  Important  change,  for  until 
now  It  ha*  been  considered  unsafe  to  land 
ships  bearing  American  arms  and  other  sup- 
plies at  the  pjrt  of  Genoa.     In  some  cases 


ths  Ttrtory  at  th»  sntl-CaflBaumlst  fc 
wms  very  doss,  tat  tfe  was  enough  to  rnnove 
the  agen  ts  of  M(3«cow  from  poattions  of  power 
and  restore  Italy  to  the  Italians. 

The  effect  on  ths  life  at  the  country  can 
be  eftlmated  only  by  thoss  who  have  seen 
bosw  the  Communist  artmmttratioru  worked 
In  favor  of  party  nKemhezs  and  SnssUn  policy 
and  against  tha  rest  of  the  population  and 
the  policy  at  the  government.  In  view  at 
the  local  machines  tbsy  built  vsp  and  ths 
funds  they  were  able  to  dishtirae.  displacing 
them  was  a  feat  of  citizenship  for  which  ths 
Italians  (toaerre  much  credit.  It  ts  of  great 
£uropean  and  world  algnihcance  that 
through  the  will  of  a  people  |ust  emerging 
from  defeat  and  dictatorship  communism 
la  being  crushed  in  the  ons  western  country 
where  it  had  the  stroagast  hold. 


Tkc  War  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  iirw  TOSS 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITKD  6TATX8 

Thursday,  May  31.  1951 

Mr    LEHMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

tmanimoua  consent  to  haTe  printed  in 
the  Appendi.T  of  the  RiroitD  a  Tery  In- 
teresting article  by  the  dlstlngTilshed 
cclumnist.  Marquis  Cliilds.  entitled 
"Americaas  SUil  Don't  Understand  It." 
This  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  30,  1951.  dis- 
cu5ses  with  great  clarity  a  situatton 
which  has  deeply  trocbled  many  of  as. 
I  cotamend  it  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  of 
the  public  generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscc»u>, 
as  follows: 

KoxxJiSf  War:   Awhic*?™  Pttix  DoTf*T 
Uwussai AWB  It 

(By  Marquis  ChUdi> 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  war  In  K*jrea 

will  soon  be  at  hand.     That  other  «-a.  before 

June  25.  lAaO,  seams  now  a  very  long  way  off. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  great  illu.«ik>n.     We 

viftri  a  foreign  policy.    Communism  was  to  be 

contained  everywhere  by  American  strength. 

But  the  strength  to  carry  out  this  poUcy 

was  not  called  Into  being.     On  the  contrary, 

America's  defense  establishment  waa  pared 

down  with  the  complacent  reiteration  of  the 

siren  word,  economy.     Bo  a  policy  that  mlSht 

have  made  sense  became  instead  an  cTcerdse 

in    words — a    sort    of    never-never    land    ct 

theory. 

The  attack  launched  fcy  the  North  Korean 
Communists  provWed  a  cruel  awakening. 
Looking  back  to  that  time,  which  now  seems 
BO  far  distant,  one  toda  tt  hard  to  realize 
why  thta  attack  should  have  seemed  so  as- 
tonlshing.  The  plan  of  Commuiilst  aggres- 
sion was  no  leas  a  reality  in  1»4«  or  l»4»  than 
it  was  in  I960. 

There  are  many  who  seem  cocvenlsntly  to 
have  forgotten  ths  aonasphere  Just  betoee 
and  Just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  KxM-ean 
War.  It  la  convenient,  sines  they  can  de- 
nounce the  adminiatration  then  in  power  lor 
what  it  did  and  did  net  do.  If  that  Com- 
munist aggreaslon  had  not  been  met  by  force. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  cf  preparation  to  meet  It, 
the  very  critics  who  have  been  most  vocifer- 
ous m  assainng  the  cost  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Korean  war  would  have  tae-^n  loudest  In 
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ttetr  d«ounetetk»M  of  Um  Tnimaa  adnun- 
Ittratloo  for  allovtnc  Ut«  South  Korean  B«- 
public  to  go  down. 

Th«  Koraftn  wsr.  If  th«  current  ruinon 
mean  MiytJ&lnc<  °ui7  ^  about  to  end  In  a 
kind  at  ■talcmate.  On*  B.u>t  quickly  add. 
howrer.  tb»t  tliere  Is  no  leel  mmm  to  **- 
llev*  that  this  U  true  end.  If  the  «»  should 
actually  end  tooMrrov.  eren  thoee  In  high 
places  woold  be  almost  m  eurprteed  as  they 
were  vhec  It  etartsd.  This  la  an  unhappy 
reflsetlon  on  th«  klzul  of  times  In  which  we 

But  one  of  the  grimmest  commentaries  as 
the  annlvsraary  draws  near,  and  It  should  be 
sspeclally  noted  on  this  Memorial  Day,  ts 
that  t&e  Korean  war  has  remained  for  per- 
haps most  Americans  something  a  little 
all«n.  something  outside  the  framework  ot 
American  tra<Utlon  and  history.  That  orig- 
inal and  now  grimly  humorous  designation 
of  "poUec  action"  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  It.  It  seemed  in  the  beginning 
rather  Uke  that  long-ago  war  against  the 
barbary  plratas.  an  Incident  In  the  course  of 
restorlnc  order  to  a  war-torn  world. 

We  should  kmg  since  have  been  disabused 
of  any  such  notion.  This  has  been  a  brutal, 
aavace.  tsrrlbl*  conJUet  la  a  rugged  country 
plagued  by  miserable  extremes  of  weather 
and  Inhabited  by  a  people  fanatically  nation- 
alistic and  condlUoned  to  duplicity  and 
ervMlty  by  a  half  ccntxiry  of  Japanese  en- 
BlaT«E>*nt.  American  casualties  are  mount- 
ing toward  the  appalling  total  of  75.000. 

If  this  war  ts  to  go  on,  then  a  far  greater 
sffort  must  b*  made  to  relate  the  emotions, 
the  energies,  the  beliefs,  and  con^-lctlons  of 
all  the  American  people  to  it.  Failure  In  this 
respect  has  been  conspicuous  almost  every- 
where ons  looks.  In  such  a  rudimentary 
matt-r  as  eoUsctlng  enough  blood  to  be 
flown  to  hospitals  In  Tokyo  and  to  the  front 
Unss  In  rorea,  the  apathy  has  been  shock- 
ing. Again  and  again  the  Bed  Cross  has  had 
to  go  out  and  almost  literally  b^t  the  bushes 
to  get  enough  people  to  come  In  and  be 
donors. 

The  failure  to  accept  the  Korean  war  as  an 
American  war  was  startllngly  revealed  when  a 
'Tctsrans'  hospital  refusad  admittance  to  a 
servlcsman  out  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Con- 
OMVsd  with  almost  unprecedented 
to  corrsLt  the  failure,  authorixing  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  treat  Korean 
war  Ol'i  as  the  veterans  of  other  wars  are 
trsatsd.  Nererthsleas.  it  was  an  lllustratiun 
of  the  rsluctaacs  to  facs  up  to  realities. 

Thers  ars  other  steps,  if  the  war  is  to  go 
on.  that  should  be  taken  st  every  level,  and 
not  alone  by  the  Oovernment  but  by  cttixens 
acting  toffsthsr  and  (totermlned  to  relate  this 
grim  bustnsss  to  the  stream  of  American  his- 
tory. Tbs  bsroUm  Is  there,  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  Amarlcan  fighting  men  proved 
ovsr  and  otst  again  and  often  against  over- 
whelming obstacles  and  dlflculties.  The 
failure  Is  with  those  of  us  who  have  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  connect  this  distant 
drama  with  the  security  of  our  dally  lives. 

If  tb«  war  Is  now  to  end.  then  there  are 
also  obUgatloiia  that  we  have  not  faced  up  to. 
Tbs  neoasstty  to  do  at  least  a  minimum  of 
rehabUltatloti  In  Korea  looms  large.  Thoee 
who  havs  sssn  th*  dsstructlon  say  It  Is  far 
wons  than  anything  in  World  War  II.  OfB- 
clal  astlmatss  put  the  number  of  Korean 
elvOlana  klUsd  or  wounded  at  around  600.000. 
but  a  more  aeeurat*  estimau  would  bs  closer 

to  a.ooo.ooo. 

It  wUI  bs  tins.  too.  If  and  when  the  fight- 
ing stops,  to  put  in  proper  perspsctlT*  ths 
■scrtfle*  of  ths  men  who  fought  and  dlsd  and 
vsrs  wouBdsd  tn  this  savags  war.  Tbsy 
thssBsslrsi  bars  known  far  mor*  accuratsly 
what  th*  stnifgls  has  bssn  for.  As  many  of 
th«m  hav*  said,  in  Intcrvisws,  in  Utters,  they 
fought  iB  Korsa  to  keep  ths  Communist 
from     f    •     •  or     c  .ilaving 


TW  Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or    CONNKCTlCtJT 

IN  THE  SKNATX  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  impor- 
tant  and  thoughtful  lead  editorial  in 
this  morning's  New  York  Times.  Thi.s 
editorial  on  the  Voice  of  America  is  the 
be3t  brief  analysis  I  have  read  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  Voice,  and 
shows  the  greatest  insight  into  its  im- 
portance and  some  of  the  current  prob- 
lems involved  in  its  future  development. 

I  am,  of  course,  highly  gratified  that 
the  editorial  concludes  with  the  line — 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  act  on  the  Benton  resolu- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

This  resolution  has  now  been  before 
the  Porei.sfn  Relations  Committee  for  a 
matter  of  months,  and  of  course  ii  has 
been  inevitably  delayed  by  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  hearings  precipitated  by 
General  MacArthur.  As  these  come  to 
their  inevitable  close  I  hope  that  the 
work  of  the  committee  will  permit  the 
urgently  needed  hearuigs  on  my  reso- 
lution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Void  or  America 

The  Inauguration  by  Secretary  Achesrn 
a  few  days  ago  of  Voice  of  America  bruad- 
casts  In  the  Georgian  language  dramatizes 
the  great  quantitative  development  th.at  h.-is 
taken  place  In  our  overseas  Infurmatiun  pr  >- 
gram  during  the  past  few  months.  Bv  ri'.e 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year — June  30-  it 
Is  expected  that  the  Voice  will  be  broad- 
casting In  some  45  languages,  or  nearly  twice 
as  many  as  12  months  ago.  Program  hours 
have  been  increased  by  otiS- third  ai.rl  a 
major  expansion  of  our  radio  inst.i;i.i*i  :;s 
abroad  has  been  begun,  with  the  e.  !■:.•  .tl 
purpoae — if  Congress  appropriates  the  r.i>cfs- 
sary  funds — of  establishing  a  wurld-Airte 
radio  network  of  gigantic  propcirtm-is  B i;t 
although  radio  Is  the  best  publicized,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  media  used  for  implement- 
ing what  President  Truman  haa  called  the 
Campaign  of  Truth. 

With  the  •111.000  000  at  Its  disp-sal  r  r 
this  fiscal  year  the  State  Department  h.is 
also  opened  new  United  States  information 
centers  In  strategic  parts  of  the  world,  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  total  to  133  b.  tl'.e 
end  of  next  month.  More  than  2  Ci(X}  'Xx) 
translations  of  American  b<K>ks  win  be  ;s,sut'd 
this  year  in  33  foreign  languages.  Near'v 
a  half  million  leaflets  and  piviters  attacking 
Communist  Imperialism  and  supp<.irtir.k;  the 
free  world  have  been  issued  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  hundreds  of  native  or  k>cal  or- 
ganizations In  the  Far  East  and  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  exchange-uf-pers'  ns  pru- 
frara  Is  Increasing  toward  an  estimated 
annual  rate  of  3,700  individuals  by  the  end 
of  the  year — In  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
thousands  of  exchanges  effected  on  a  non- 
ffovemmental  basu.  The  rate  of  fllin  pro- 
duction has  been  tripled  To  carry  out  this 
vast  program  of  Information  and  education 
alone  the  State  Department  Is  expecting  to 
•mploy  by  June  30  some  8  to  10  thousand 
persons. 

The  profram  Is  enormous  In  terms  of  any- 
thing that  the  United  Stales  has  ever  doi;e 


before;  but  in  the  light  of  the  need  It  may 
well  be  still  far  too  small.  However,  the  size 
of  the  whole  undertaking  Is  a  good  deal  less 
than  half  the  story  Far  more  important 
than  quantity  Is  quality.  And  It  Is  around 
the  qtiestlon  of  quality  that  considerable 
controversy  has  arl.sen.  As  Senator  Bentcw 
once  said.  Almost  everybody  has  become 
a  pundit  on  the  Voice  of  America  "  And 
the  same  could  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  In- 
formation program.  In  the  course  of  the 
amazingly  ranid  expansion  It  would  be  ai- 
mrist  impossible  for  mistakes — and  even  seri- 
ous  mi.stalces — not   to  occur. 

The  men  who  manage  the  program  are 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  constant  eval- 
uation of  Its  effect  In  the  countries  to  which 
It  IS  directed.  They  are  endeavoring  to  ac- 
coRipli.sh  this  end  through  a  variety  of  de- 
vices. Including  citizen  panels  and  public- 
rijnnion  surveys.  Pr<jbably  a  great  deal  more 
na.s  to  be  done  In  the  field  of  evaluation  as, 
indeed,  in  the  even  more  basic  field  of  pro- 
griirn  planning  itself.  For  Instance.  Senator 
Bfnton  thinks  more  stress  should  be  placed 
on  pr')duction,  on  agricultural  methods,  on 
health  and  sanitation  and  other  down-to- 
earth  problems.  A  recent  Foreign  Policy 
A.ssociation  pamphlet  on  Psychological  War- 
f  ire,  by  SmuI  K  Padover,  makes  a  number  of 
spe'-iflc  mtlr-isms  of  our  propaganda  prac- 
ti -6,5  arid  poliries,  concluding  with  the  com- 
ment that  the  American  political  propaganda 
pr  LTram  lacks  '"dramatic  formulation  of  an 
uvfr-all  Ideal  "  and  "suffers  from  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  emptiness." 

Other  critics  have  been  even  less  kind;  and 
a  certain  undercurrent  of  lack  of  congres- 
s'.rinal  confideiice  In  the  program  no  doubt 
arcount.s  for  the  recent  refusal  to  grant  addl- 
tl>  nal  funds  for  further  Immediate  expansion 
of  transmitting  facilities  for  the  Voice.  In 
o\ir  own  opinion,  some  of  the  criticism  has 
been  intemperate;  but,  whether  Justified  or 
t;  rt.  It  dries  exist.  More  than  3  months  ago 
Senr'.t' r  Bfnton  projxised  an  investlcatlon 
Infn  the  operations,  techniques,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Information  program  and  also 
Int'i  its  structural  relationship  to  the  rest 
rif  the  Federal  Oovernment — 1.  e.,  whether 
or  n  t  it  should  remain  within  the  State 
Department.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  American  Information  pro- 
cram  IS.  to  put  It  mildly.  Important  enough 
to  wiirrant  su'-h  an  Inquiry;  and  we  would 
sMiTkrest  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Commlt- 
tff  art  Ml  the  Benton  resolution  at  the  ear- 
liest  pi.vsslble  opportunity. 


The  Verdict  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  oa 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF    CONNrCTlCtTT 

I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  JCS  Verdict  on  Mac- 
Arthur,"  by  Ernest  K.  Llndley,  published 
in  a  recent  issue  of  National  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
u  ivs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows; 

Washinctom  Tides 
(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 

THX  JCS  vrnDICT  ON  MAC  ASTHtjm 

Ttie  published  transcript  of  the  Senate 
Inquiry  into  the  relief  of  General  MacArthur 
has  become  voluminous  It  ha4  been  avall- 
nb.e   to   relatively   few   ctl-ens.     StUl    fewer 
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b«v«  had  tbs  t^M  to  read  tt.  And  pn>bably 
only  a  tiny  handful  have  analysed  it  and 
eirsf  uUy  compared  Xhm  tasttmony  of  tbs  va- 
rious wltnesees. 

To  do  this  takas  a  food  daal  of  time— all 
the  mare  becaiaw  the  reoord  Is  tuU  of  repe- 
titious questkMilng  by  partisan  pettUa0ers 
and  aome  of  the  teas  attentive  committee 
members,  axkd  vith  the  aasertkms  ot  Hens  tors 
vtko  seem  to  be  man  interested  in  alrtng 
their  own  c^ilAlons  than  in  leaning  mare 
about  the  facta. 

The  import  of  ths  testlmoDy  is  svldent, 
however,  to  a  majority  of  ths  senatoria'  tn- 
qulsltors.  This  explains  why  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  supporters  sought  to  create  a  diver- 
sion during  General  Bradley's  testimony,  and 
when  he  had  Ontshafl  wanted  to  aUp  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  has  bean  established  beyond  further 
doubt  that  the  JCS  not  only  did  not  agree 
from  a  military  standpoint  with  MacArthw's 
program  for  carrying  the  war  to  China  but 
profoundly  disagreed  with  his  strategic  con- 
cepts. It  has  been  estahHahed  that  when 
asked  whether  from  a  military  standpoint 
General  MacArthur  ahould  be  relieved,  tlie 
JCS  unanimously  gave  an  aOrxnaUve  answer 
and  presented  three  reasons,  any  ons  of 
which  would  have  been  sufflcient  In  tbe  case 
of  a  military  ofllcer  of  lesser  prestl^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  week  there  was 
nothing  In  the  record  to  support  even  re- 
motely the  susptlcion  that  the  JCS  took  this 
position  £s  an  accommodation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  contrary.  It  was  plain  that  the 
two  mejnbers  who  had  testified.  Bradley  and 
Collins,  felt  strongly  that  General  MacArthur 
should  be  relieved  for  milltaiy  reasons. 

It  became  evident  also  that  Bradley  and 
Collins  had  understated  their  reasons.  Un- 
der questioning.  Collins  revealed  his  belief 
that  MacArthur  was  so  far  out  of  tune  with 
the  high  command  that  he  could  not  prop- 
erly carry  out  Its  plans.  Ee  cited  a  violation 
of  expressed  policy  and  said  he  feared  more 
serious  breaches. 

As  to  some  further  matters,  both  Bradley 
and  Collln.'s  testified  with  patent  reluctance, 
and  both  asked  to  be  extrused  from  making 
certain  Judgments.  Tlieae  related  to  Mac- 
Arthur's  final  offenslTe  last  Forember,  his 
costly  defeat,  and  his  subsequent  military 
evaluations.  Enough  was  wrung  from  them, 
however,  to  show  that  they  had  been  alarmed 
at  the  time  by  MacArthur's  mUitary  tactics 
and  estimates.  They  had  been  alarmed 
enough  to  question  him  sharpty  about  the 
divided  command  in  Korea,  the  gap  between 
the  Eighth  Army  and  the  T^nth  Corps,  and 
what  they  regarded  as  the  faulty  development 
of  the  latter.  MacArthur's  answer  makes 
tragic  refMling  today. 

As  to  MacArthur's  state  of  mind  following 
the  disaster  tn  Horthera  Klorea,  hie  testtuKwy 
confUcU  with  Bradley^  and  Collins'.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  the  JOB  were  under  tte  Im- 
presdan  that  MacArthur  wanted  to  evacuate 
Korea.  Collins  and  Vsndenberg  went  to 
SLorea  and  ooneluded  that  the  situation  was 
not  so  bad  as  they  had  thought. 

Ths  JCa.  it  is  plain  from  the  record,  lost 
faith  Ln  MacArthur's  Jiadgment  as  a  military 
oommander.  With  RUgway.  In  whom  they 
had  full  canfldance.  tn  charge  in  Korea,  how- 
ever,  they  hoped  to  ride  through.  Clearly 
they  would  new  have  taken  the  tntttattve 
tn  recommending  a  recall  which  was  boand 
to  stir  iq>  s  poUtieal  homefk  nest.  Jxst  as 
clearly  tbtj  wanted  to  do  nothing  to  hurt 
a  senior  fellow  oOeer  to  whcsn  the  Nation 
owed  much  and  whoaa  they  deeply  respected 
for  his  high  ssi  ikias  and  many  brtlUant 
achievements  in  tbs  past,  indadlnc  the  In- 
chon Invasiaii.  Obvlouaty.  ttoty  attU  are 
deeply  reluctant  to  hurt  him. 

Prom  the  reoord  as  it  now  stands,  howwcr, 
the  eondustoD  Is  IwasrspsMe  that  a  Mac- 
Arthur  had  bsao  Jost  another  thrsti  or  fOnr- 
star  general  and  tf  purely  mllttary  wmsktwa- 
tk»s  had  bean  parantoant.  Iss  would  havs 
been  relieved  several  months  earlier. 


IWPbetflf 


KXiTanscTQW  OP  BEICARKS 

HOU  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CLOUaLULVT 

TH  THE  83BKATB:  OF  TEX  UMmU  STATCS 

Thurtdaw.  ifoy  31.  IBSl 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  my  state- 
ment today  before  the  sutworamittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  Senate  Rescdutioci  127, 
providing  for  an  investigation  of  tele- 
vision programing  trends  and  policies 
irlth  respect  to  ipnblic  service  and  edu- 
cational programs. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  i»inted  at  the 
eoQcUision  of  what  I  submitted  to  the 
committee  an  editorial  enttttod  *nrde- 
vision  and  the  Schools,"  published  tn  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxoobd,  as  follows: 

Ponrrs  Mabb  bt  amaToa  Wxluam  BDnoN, 
Ducocaas,  CowwacTtcnr,  Dinairc  Hxs  Tks- 
tiMosrr  osf  Snuiv  BaaoumoH  127, 
ScHAToa  McFailawd's  SaBoomctRxi 
Skmats  iMmsTsxs  CoMMzacK  CoMaarm, 
Mar  31.  L851 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  was  Memorial 
Dsy — sn  occsslon  wtilch  should  have  made 
each  one  at  us  more  cocsclous  of  aax  great 
heritage  as  American  cttiaens.  and  more  oon- 
scioos  also  of  the  enormow  responsiliaitles 
that  go  band  tn  hand  with  that  herttsge.  It 
served  to  remind  me  that  never  tn  the  hlstary 
ta  mankind  has  the  individual  ctttaea  had 
such  a  responsibility  as  we  do  today. 

AiMl  If  vre  are  to  meet  that  respoostt^llty, 
we.  as  cttl:aefis,  are  urgraitly  In  need  ot  one 
commodity  in  particular — ^we  need  more  in- 
formaUon  snd  more  enlightenment  an  more 
sub)ecta,  and  we  need  tt  from  more  souices 
and  delivered  more  qulddy — Just  to  keep 
abreast  of  oar  ttaes — far  more  than  has  any 
group  at  dttzens  wtko  ever  Uved  before  us. 
We  need  this  taformstiaD  to  help  us  make 
some  of  the  most  Important  decisions,  world- 
wide In  their  impact,  that  s  nation  and  Its 
cttiaens  were  ever  called  upcm  to  make. 

It  is  sgaiast  such  a  background  that  I  come 
before  you  today  to  talk  about  a  new  and 
modem  method  of  eaaasunieallon  which,  by 
some  cosmic  colneidence.  might  )ust  poatfbly 
be  capable  ot  meeting  this  enormoas  new 
azKl  urgent  need  for  Instantanecns  knowledge 
about  the  golz^s  on  of  our  tteae.  More  im- 
portant even  than  the  goings  on  Is  the  en- 
ll^tenment  and  edncstlon  through  which, 
and  only  through  which,  understanding  can 
be  achieved  about  them.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  television. 

Prom  what  we  know  thus  far  shout  tills 
new  miracle  of  communication  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  question  about  Its 
technical  potentialities  to  meet  new  snd  vital 
needs  of  our  time.  But  there  are  many  and 
conlu&lixg  questions  of  social,  educational, 
and  erOTammtc  procedure  as  to  just  how  to 
IxamesB  this  new  giant  in  order  to  derive  the 
greatest  good  far  the  greatest  number,  and 
to  mmlmlsw  the  dangers  from  Its  great  force. 
In  presenting  such  questions  this  morning. 
I  feel  comforted  by  the  fact  that  probably 
no  group  of  m«i  are  ■»(■«  eognlaant  or  better 
experienced  to  appreeiata  ths  full  portent  of 
television  than  the  Senators  on  this 


My  owa  sspscieees  and  knowledge  tn  this 
field  Is  tf*^^**  to  cause  me  to  havs  miaed 
feelings  of  great  hope  and  great  fean  about 

otir  capacities  fully  to  develop  the  great  po- 


tential ot  talsvtalaK.    Bvt 
do  have:  I  luilswe 

it  Btm  IB 

sad  ttkocoDfli  thtntlag  about  wtiat  we 
■re  going  to  do  wtkh  ti 
can  BOW  1^  down  the  opomom  guide 
far  Its  deveifopmeflit.  If  wa  miss  tt  now.  we 
may  not  only  miss  tt  lk»  a  fsnaratloa. 
for  kaepa.  fitanilarly.  I  btfksve  tt  Is  ths 
iial  resp>onslbUlty.  as  well  as  s  p«at 
leage.  to  the  Hsijiissi  now  vo  take  Intttatlvs 
in  msklng  certain  that  telavtsiaB.  and  the 
public  sirwaves  whitA  tt  utillflBS.  ifeall  have 
its  ohanos  freely  to  serve  the  pubUe  Intsnst, 
conveniezioe.  and  neoBadty. 

Mr.  Chairman.  X  have  wtaoA  the  oAoe  of 
the  liSgWatlva  Cbonssl  to  codtty  sevsnl  of 
my  own  Idsas  tn  this  flsld.  In  tbs  farm  of 
suggested  turttisr  ■ibmHiswi>b  to  tfas  Oom- 
mnniratioBs  Act  of  19M.  ItMsa  Mtoand- 
mcnta.  I  lw|»e.  win  ngaait  Unas  at  Inquiry 
for  an  tavaetlgstlan  by  this  eommittse.  I 
have  no  4asd»t  that 
tbs  full  Commtttse  c 
will  wish  to  modify  these  profMcals  or  add 
new  ones  la  tte  light  oC  testteaany  presented, 
and  tn  tha  Ught  at  tbs  eODmlttaeti  own 
long  expsttsDee  la  this  ftrtd. 

I  am  also  scttXBttttag  to  you  today  a  pro- 
posed joint  resolntlan.  outllntiig  my  fvrtJttr 
views  on  tha  Indtested  oooras  for  the  Oon- 
grass  and  the  FCC  In  AeaRng  with  tekTlslon 
in  the  Interests  of  tbs  poblle.  I  have  m- 
ftained  froea  tntrodaciag  either  my  sug- 
gested bill  or  my  ■wiiatiJ  joint  lesuiutton 


tf  I 


not 


it  would  not  ba  wnsaltaWe 
flzat  sougtat  your  giiidsnre  or  advice 
them.     Because  Senator  Hum  is  a 
of  your  eoounlttee,  I  tbooght  I  would 
dlscuas  them  with  him  until  todaylc 
ing.     It  is  o<  eoume  my  bops  that  ha 
at  you  will  guide  me  sad 
us.  develop  a  proposed  biU 
lutlon  which  Senator  Bowr  and  other 
bers  of  the  Seiuktc  may  bs  willing  to  aprwisor 
or  glad  to  support. 

have  the  Inteotrts  <">"—"■—"■  Oomintttee 
conduct  sn  invastlgatian  of  tslevlstoo  along 
the  very  broad  Unas  oiitHnad  In  Bsnsts  Bss- 
olutioo  127  as  introduosd  by  Scaatcr  iinrr 
and  myself,  and  to  let  tha  legislative  rseom- 
menrtstinns  smerge  from  tbs  study.  In  ef- 
fect, that  resolution  said:  (1)  Tliat  tbs 
United  SUtes  now  has  witbic  Ito  grssp  tbe 
greatest  oommunioattooa  oppartant^  la  its 
hlssory;  (3)  that  that  opportunity— an  op- 
portimity  which  oould  Utaralty  traasfcrm 
and  upUf  t  the  intaUactual.  notal.  and  polit- 
leal  life  of  the  Matioo  b  in  taBicact 
danger  of  b^ng  kat;  and  (^)  that  tt  is  tbs 
obligation  of  Jbm  SexAtc  to  infiarm  ttaetf  on 
this  opportimity  and  this  danvar.  aad  to 
t^ke  whatever  action  may  >s  ■ppmprlala. 

However,  aeveral  people  cstaae  So  tba  pres- 
ent developments  have  parsuadad  mt 
as  a  service  to  the  CMMimlttaf.  I  ahould 
t'JIlM  the  thlnkH^  I  base  dona,  and  tbe 
thinking  by  interested  groins  wbieb  I  have 
been  exposed  to.  Into  conorete  legislaUve 
proposals.  I  tharefora  aabmit  to  tbia  eom- 
mittee  a  draft  hill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  estab- 
lisb  a  National  OLUasns  Advisory  Board  on 
Badk)  and  Teievlstnr.  aad  for  other  pur- 
poses." which  would  saaacd  tbs  Caamaad- 
catkms  Act  of  1£M  in  such  a  way  as  la  my 
ofiinion  as  would  bslp  to  ada^  that  act  to 
the  tremendous  potatitlaimas  of  tbe  ag:  of 
televlsloD.  I  am  also  submitting  a  joint 
resolution  which  aupplemcnta  tbia  bUL 

My  suggested  tin  calls  lor  tbe  est< 
aaent  of  a  Natioaal  CMiawii  Advisory 
cnnsbtlr^  at  11  outataadiag  private  < 
wbieb  would 
duties— of  snnually  advlsin_  botb  tba  Odai< 

of 
radio  and  

interest,  and  how  they  can  better  serve  tt. 
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ThU  »dr1c«  would  Include  an  annual  review 
erf  how  ih«  llc«n»«««  of  radio  and  television 
•tationa  are  Uvlnis  up  to  tbelr  reaponslblli- 
tlea  for  pu&lic  iervlce  and  for  education,  on 
how  thev  are  performing  In  line  with  the 
protnues  made  when  they  applied  for  the 
Iicenaes.  and  on  how  liiey  can  better  per- 
form If  the  PCC  reviews  annually  the  li- 
cenae«.  the  presumptlo  la  that  It  will  refer 
to  larme  objecUve  and  helpful  reports  for 
^Idance. 

The  Citteens  Advisory  Board  would  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  As  I  enviaage  it.  It»  member- 
ahip  would  be  drawn  from  amons;  the  most 
cuistanding  men  and  women  In  this  coun- 
try m  the  field  of  education  ani  oommunica- 
tiona.  and  In  the  civic,  cultural,  and  religious 
l.fe  of  the  Nation.  I  should  expect  lu  mem- 
bership  to  be  of  auch  stature  as  not  to  be 
available.  In  ordinary  course,  for  full-time 
employment  by  the  Oovernment  in  tliia  field. 
Nu  member  abould  have  a  commercial  stale 
In  the  radio  or  television  Industries.  Its 
members  would  receive  only  a  per  diem  com- 
pensation, plus  travel  expenses  Its  secre- 
tariat would  be  housed  ir  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  which  would  be 
reapunalble  for  Its  housekeeping,  much  as 
the  State  Department  takes  responsibility  for 
providing  staff  and  facilities  for  the  Na- 
tional Commlaalon  for  UNESCO,  which  I  set 
up  when  I  was  AsaUtant  Secretary  of  State 
In  charge  of  the  Voice  of  America. 

As  I  see  It.  thla  public  Commission  could 
unoertaJce  a  number  of  functions  which  nei- 
ther the  Interstate  Commerce  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses,  nor  the  FCC.  overburdened 
and  under  pressure  as  these  three  groups  are. 
can  now  fuUUl. 

In  this  bill  I  have  Incorporated,  as  among 
the  continuing  duties  of  the  National  Cltl- 
■ena  Board,  the  study  of  several  of  the  prob- 
lems which  Senator  HtivT's  and  my  Resolu- 
tion 137  called  upon  the  Senate  to  make  Im- 
mediately.   lUe  studies  Include: 

"(1)  Current  radio  and  television  pro- 
graming trends  both  commercial  and  non- 
commercial, with  reference  particularly  but 
not  exclusively  to  the  proportion  and  ade- 
quacy of  time  allowed  for  public  service  and 
educational  programs  and  to  the  criteria  by 
which  tbe^e  latter  are  Judged — both  the 
sponsored  as  well  as  the  nonsponsored  pro- 
grams: speclflcally  the  Board  shall  consider 
and  advise  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  the  question  whether  com- 
mercial licensees  shall  be  required  to  devote 
a  fixed  percentage  of  broadcast  time  to  sus- 
taining public  service  and  educational  pro- 
grams. In  good  listening  time,  or  what  tests 
slx>uld  be  applied  to  the«^  categories  of  pro- 
grams: and  shall  assist  the  Commission  In 
tu  decision  whether  commercial  licensees 
have  lived  up  to  their  public  service  and 
•ducatlonal  promuea. 

** ( 2 )  The  criteria  used  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  assignment 
of  television  channels,  both  those  In  the 
Tery  higb-freqjency  range  and  those  con- 
templated for  the  ultra-high-frequency 
range,  especially  but  not  exclusively  with 
reapect  to  asstxrlng  suitable  time  for  present 
and  prospective  public  service  and  educa- 
tional programs.  SpeclflTcaliy.  the  B<:>ard 
shall  consider  and  advise  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  on  Its  plan  for  edu- 
cational channel  reservatlona.  on  the 
length  of  time  It  should  hold  these  reserva- 
tions open;  on  tlie  definition  of  a  major  edu- 
cational center,  etc  : 

"(3 1  The  types  of  control  over  program- 
ing excrcls«d  by  commercial  sponsors,  or 
Ukely  to  be  exercised,  and  the  effect  of  such 
control  on  the  future  development  of  high- 
quality  public- service  radio  and  televlsloa 
prograats: 

"(il  Tb*  encouragement  of  the  ftnanclnf 
of  puMte  ■•rnce  and  educational  radio  and 
taievtsloo   programing   through   educational 


Institutions  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, or  other  sources,  and  the  encnurn^'p- 
ment  of  the  development  of  presently  ten  ■*  i 
as  well  as  prospective  methods  of  'svib.scru- 
tion  broadcasting'  fir  tboee  types  of  nr  - 
grams,  of  education,  tr.strurtlon.  en'er'.im- 
ment.  or  other  which  are  n^-w  too  custly  or 
otherwise  unsulted  or  impractical  for  com- 
mercial sptinsorshlp.  that  is,  Uj  explore  Uses 
of  broadcasting  t:^  di5.«eniin.ite  prowrran-.s  ;  r 
■which  the  listener  or  viewer  would  pay,  as 
well  as  procrams  thiit  he  may  receive,  as 
now  financed  by  fJ-.e  ad-.Trti.-.f-r  and  without 
direct  char2e  to  him:  including  the  study  of 
the  p'^s-ilbillties  throvigh  Ircal.  Slate,  and 
Federal  governmental  sources: 

"(5(  The  character  of  legislation  neces- 
sary ti  insure  n-.:t.xlmum  development  of  the 
educaT..,nai  and  public  service  fXjtenLiallties 
of  rad;  j  and   te»evisi  m.    and 

"i6:  The  formulatiin.  In  cooperation  with 
the  respective  State  edicatlonal  agenries, 
of  appropria'e  State-wide  standards  for  edu- 
cational and  other  public-service  programs. 
to  be  required  bv  the  Federal  Communlca- 
tior.a  Commission  in  the  kjrantinu  or  renewal 
of  licenses  for  radio  or  televi.slon  broad- 
casting  " 

Im  iure  all  of  'js  airee  that  legislation  is 
only  one  answer  to  the  profound  questions 
that  are  involved  I  have  been  told  many 
times  in  the  past  few  weelc.s  that  the 
"dynamics  of  otir  soci.il  sy.Tjtem"  must  ulti- 
mately settle  these  i.ssup.«  That  means  the 
Issues  wiU  be  resi-lved  by  a  balance  of  the 
pressures  at  wmpIc  I  do  not  necessarily 
quarrel  with  this  thesis,  at  least  over  the 
lon^  pull,  but  I  do  quarrel  with  a  state  of 
affairs  m  which  the  only  highly  organized. 
systematically  fjcused.  and  channelized 
pressure  is  that  which  is  r-xercised  by  the 
present  commercial  ir.tere.s'A.  I  am  con- 
cerned when  t.'iey  are  virtually  without  a 
counterweight,  n.  part  because  the  field  Is 
new  and  manv  others,  who  might  take  a 
deep  Interest  m  it,  h.ive  had  little  exposure 
and  no  time  or  nu  nev  •  ■  .review  the  possi- 
bilities and  or>;ar.l/e  themselves.  There  is 
no  listeners'  and  viewers  I'lbby  in  Washing- 
ton The  milions  o:  ci  ii-umers  of  radio 
and  television  are  un  irtjiini/ed  and  Inartic- 
ulate, and  those  groups  which  could  press 
for  higher  standards  on  bthair  of  the  pub- 
lic— for  example  teichfrs  r::!  parents — 
are  scarcely  more  articulate.  We  know  that 
hundreds  o{  th  lu.sands  are  unhappy  about 
the  radio  fare  'hov  have  been  getting,  and 
the  teleMsion  !  ire  they  are  likelv  to  get. 
But  there  is  no  central  pi  iCe  where  they 
can  kxlge  their  protests,  and  m.iice  their 
proposals 

Thus  I  would  regard  one  major  function  of 
the  pr  pcMjU  advisory  board  aa  that  of  a  cata- 
lyst of  listener  and  viewer  (jplnlon,  I  would 
as.sume  that  it^  membership  would  include 
men  and  wom^•n  v  h  .  might  act  as  spokes- 
men for  m.iUiui.s  o  parents,  teachers,  and 
church  member-,  a.-d  for  civic  groups.  lab^-T 
and  farm  groups  and  others 

The  FCC  ha«  neither  the  tin^p  nor  the 
authority  act!'.  t>lv  to  seek  out.  marshal  and 
crystallLie  public  opinion  During  Its  exist- 
ence and  It  has.  S'l  t a:  ;i,j  I  am  aware, 
brought  out  only  one  general  critique  of 
broadcasting,  the  famous  Blue  Book  of 
1SH«  That  Blue  Buoic  was  mild  enough 
though  it  stirred  up  great  controversy.  It 
had  some  go<id  results — but  they  socn  faded 
away.  I  would  expect  the  jiroposed  Citizens 
Advisory  Btiard.  In  Its  annual  reports,  to  pro- 
duce something  ec^ulvalent  to  an  annual 
Blue  Book,  but  to  U-arn  h  iw  to  do  It 
better  and  better  every  year  and  t.i  ar  •:  i- 
more  and  mi>re  interest  every  year  r  .  ■ 
annual  rep<:)rt  could  put  the  sp<itl:>;!it  i  i. 
successful  efforts  in  the  field  of  txli.r.i'i  :i 
and  public  service,  and  ci  uld  view  w;-tii 
alarm  the  discrepancies  between  pr'niinp  -.  i 
performance  or  i»ny  trend  to'A.tra  c;.  Ij.i.  •-■- 
ment  or  trivia. 


I  W'.'iVi  h>>iie  that  one  of  the  first  asslgn- 
n-.fnts  f*ie  '-I'l/ens  board  w.uld  undertake 
w  .:>!  be  t.,  six>ll  out  and  give  body  to  the 
r  '.■(■!'•  <  it  j.uhlic  iiiterest  which  is  the 
kf.    ;  :;rase    if    the   C  'nmunlcations   Act, 

Wivoi  \<  ,i:;  educational  program  really 
educational''  What  In  far^  Is  a  public 
service  program''  .Ml  of  us  here  know 
how  these  phrases  have  been  abusefl  Wyien 
I  was  a  young  man  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness I  helped  launch  a  radio  pin^ram,  m 
behalf  of  one  of  mv  clients,  --ailed  Gnng 
Busters.  I  was  amazed  to  learn  tha'  soms 
licensees  classified  this  as  an  educational 
program  because  r  show>d  that  crime 
doesn't  pay  RecenMv  I  heard  of  a  TV 
station  owner  u  !m  defended  the  h^avv  use 
he  was  maklnsr  of  izrade-B  western  nmvles  on 
the  ground  that  thcv  showed  children  the 
costumes  worn  In  fnntier  times 

The  Advisory  C'lmmission.  which  would 
Include  distinguished  educators  should  have 
the  competence  to  set  forth  standards  and 
guide-lines  I  do  n^t  believe  that  the 
PCC.  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  lawyers 
and  engineers,  even  claims  this  educational 
competence  If  it  claim.s  it.  I'm  stire  It 
now  feels  It  unwi.se  too  assre.ssively  to 
exercl.se  It 

My  plan  here  Is  to  create  a  crlzens'  board 
to  strengthen  and  support  the  FCC  and  not 
the  other  way  around  (Describe  two  agen- 
cies set  up  In  Smith-Mundt  Act  t 

I  want  to  call  particular  attentiin  to  the 
desirability  for  the  citizens'  board  to  study 
the  problem  how  to  finance  educational  and 
public  service  programing.  The  traditional 
argument  against  educational  programs, 
and  programs  designed  for  special  interest 
groups,  and  for  serious  Interests  th.'.t  may 
be  marginal  to  the  mass  appetite  for  en- 
tertainment, has  been,  "where  is  the  money 
cnmmg  from?"  I  want  to  come  back  to  that 
when  I  dlacuss  education's  <  wn  stations. 
But  at  this  point  I  vrould  like  to  dwell  for 
u  moment  en  the  potentialities  of  the  sub- 
scription method  of  broadcasting. 

"Subscription  broadcasting"  is  a  term,  giv- 
en to  various  techniques  of  transmittnig 
coded  or  scrambled  signals  which  could  be 
received  only  by  a  recipient  who  would  pay 
for  the  broadcasts  so  transmitted. 

The  concept  of  subscriptum  broadcasting 
has  been  under  exploration  for  years  I 
have  my.self  long  been  mtere-ted  in  it.  The 
basic  reason  for  my  interest,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  others,  has  been  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  potentials  of 
broadcasting  as  a  communications  art  have 
been  unexplolted,  not  because  they  were 
technically  Impossible  hut  h*''  ausc  'hey  were 
economically  unpr  :.•  ib:"  i  r  i  'hcrwise  im- 
practical as  long  a>  .1.:  f.r  ari  •;;.';  int:  rem.vins 
financed  by  advertusiiik;  re\ei.ne  .il-i.e 

To  give  you  some  quick  .aid  tin.ely  illus- 
trations: much  current  discussion  is  being 
devoted  to  the  fact  that  high  qualltv  pro- 
graming such  as  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
fine  theatrical  plays,  first -run  motion  pic- 
tures, and  outstanding  spectator  spxjrts 
events  are  n<ir  available  on  television  One 
reason  Is  that  televisimi  can  cause  the  pa- 
tronage of  these  ;ir'  und  or  entertainment 
forms  to  sufT>>r  m  -he  theaters,  studios,  or 
arenas  where  they  are  normally  enjoyed.  It 
Is  less  a  que.-.tiun  i  if  whether  the  public  would 
pay  to  see  such  pr'>grains  on  televise ui  i since 
many  do  pay  to  see  them  now  m  tlieaters  and 
stadia)  as  it  is  a  question  of  how  to  collect 
for  bringing  these  prugranis  into  the  h"me. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  question 
of  how  to  develop  the  educational  poten- 
tialities of  television.  l>oth  for  regular  f)eda- 
k-  >srlral  Instruction  and.  more  broadly,  for 
ail..'  ('(!  .1  iti  in  m  the  widest  public-service 
.^f■:.><•  cour  sciumls.  colleges,  and  vmiversi- 
t!.'-,  are  ■■.fore.'-,  luses  of  knowledge  conducted 
Viv  '.i.ented  scholars  who  could  do  much  to 
l.f  ;>  i'l  >:  u>  coi>e  with  the  problems  of  our 
t.'..  >    ihr '.U.1    better    access   to   knowledge. 
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The  great  problem  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
time  to  go  back  to  school  for  current  knowl- 
edge. 

Television  could  bring  that  knowledge  to 
tis  in  our  homes.  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  not  and  should  not  step  until  we  luive 
set  television  to  work  doing  this  Job.  How- 
ever, I  am  businessman  and  educator  enough 
to  know  that  educational  television  is  a 
corfitly  process,  and  that  we  can  only  pay  for 
so  much  of  It  out  of  the  usual  sources  of 
educational  revenue.  I  am  also  confidant 
that  people  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
really  hijh  quality  programs  that  contained 
valuable  and  stluiulatin,  content  of  knowl- 
edte  And  finally.  I  believe  there  Is  every 
likelihood  that  the  revenue  from  a  limited 
number  of  educational  programs  for  which 
a  TV  tuition  fee  were  charged  would  then 
give  our  educational  broadcasters  the  where- 
withal txj  provide  many  more  hours  weekly 
cf  excellent  public-service  programs  for 
which  there  would  be  no  charge. 

For  such  reasons  I  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  subscription  broadcasting  should  be 
strongly  supported.  I  hold  no  brief  for  any 
particular  system  or  method  for  achelvlng 
this  new  service,  but  I  believe  that  Industry, 
the  arts,  education  and  others  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  explore  the  full  poten- 
tialities of  both  radio  and  television  In  these 
directions, 

Tlie  present  Communications  Act  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  FCC.  under  section  303 
(g)  to  "study  new  uses  for  radio,  provide  for 
experimental  uses  of  frequencies,  and  gen- 
er.T,lly  encourage  the  larger  and  more  eJIec- 
tive  use  of  radio  In  the  public  Interest." 

It  seems  to  me  slgnlflcajit  that  tliere  Is 
a  Icng  record  of  historical  perspective  In 
favor  of  Just  such  new  uses  of  broadcasting 
as  the  distribution  of  economically  costly 
and  or  culturally  commendable  programs 
for  a  fee.  In  a  series  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  as 
long  ago  as  1930.  Senator  Dill,  of  Washing- 
ton, declared,  of  the  principle  of  subscrip- 
tion broadcasting,  "If  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion wants  to  select  its  clients  by  selling  a 
certain  kind  of  receiving  set.  or  attachments 
for  sets.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  pre- 
vent It  from  engaging  In  that  business  any 
mere  than  we  should  prevent  a  telephone 
company  or  a  movie  house  from  preparing 
something  and  not  allowing  anybody  to 
enjov  It  or  hear  It  except  by  their  paying 
a  fee." 

Now.  as  we  have  moved  forward  from  radio 
to  television,  which  Is  potentially  a  many 
times  greater  communications  medium, 
again  the  principle  of  subscription  broad- 
casting comes  up — forced  always  to  the  fore 
by  the  urgent  need  of  tearing  away  the  eco- 
nomic Iron  curtains  that  have  shrouded 
broadcasting,  especially  educational  broad- 
casting. 

By  way  of  summary  on  this  point  I  In- 
vite your  attention  to' the  revolutionary  po- 
tentialities Inherent  In  the  fact  that  to  put 
a  bcx  oflQce  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  broad- 
cast thus  enables  the  communications  me- 
dium so  adopted  to  become  also  a  distribu- 
tion device — an  electronic  distribution  serv- 
ice. If  you  please.  Not  to  give  full  reign 
to  the  potentials  of  such  a  develojiment. 
especially  when  It  has  become  patent  that 
many  of  ovrr  former  methods  of  distribut- 
ing Information,  education,  entertainment 
and  other  cultural  commodities  have  l)ecome 
outmoded  by  reason  of  tiie  necessity  of  mov- 
ing the  constmier  to  the  product;  not  now 
to  utilize  television's  miraculous  capacity  to 
move  the  product  into  the  home  of  the 
would-be  consumer,  no  matter  how  remote 
he  may  be  from  the  school  or  theater  or 
other  culture  center  which  la  the  source 
of  the  program:  indeed  not  to  give  both 
authorization  and  encouragement  to  such 
possibilities  woiild.  I  believe,  be  selling  our- 
•elves  and  television  far  short  indeed. 


It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  development  of 
subscription  television  stations  not  onJy  of- 
fer an  extraordinary  commercial  oppcartunlty 
In  the  big  urban  markets,  one  not  yet  re- 
motely appreciated  by  commercial  Interests 
Cush  with  their  success  with  advertiser 
broadcasting,  but  It  Is  my  opinion  that  this 
development  will  stimulate  the  growth  of 
educational  and  public  ser\-ice  programs  far 
more  rapidly  than  can  the  universities  and 
educational  Institutions  on  their  own,  op- 
erating within  the  presently  proposed 
framework. 

May  I  now  turn  to  the  public  service  and 
educational  responsibilities  of  the  out-and- 
out  commercial  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions: those  which  now  propose  to  finance 
themselves  through  advertising.  The  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  sets  forth  that  such 
stations  must  serve  "the  public  convenience, 
interest  or  necessity."  Under  the  act  the 
FCC  has  consistently  asserted  Its  right  to 
grant  or  renew  licenses  on  the  basis  of 
over-all  quality  of  the  programs  promised 
or  performed.  But  It  has  been  timorous  In 
exercising  that  right,  especially  In  the  matter 
of  renewals  In  spite  of  sometimes  flagrant 
examples  of  non-performance  of  promises — 
some  examples  were  given  in  the  Blue 
Book — the  Commission  has  rarely  refused  to 
renew  a  license,  and  I  am  told  that  in  those 
few  Instances  where  renewals  were  actually 
refused,  other  factors  than  program  quality, 
an  '.  the  violation  of  program  promises,  were 
Involved.  I  think  all  of  ub  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  commercial  stations  and  net- 
works have  tended  to  schedule  such  sustain- 
ing educational  and  public  service  programs 
as  they  do  carry  at  poor  listening  times. 
The  inexorable  pressure  for  profits  gives  to 
the  mass  entertainment  progams  the  good 
listening  times,  when  families  are  at  home 
and  ready  to  watch  and  listen.  The  public 
service  and  educational  programs  take  the 
leavings  and  very  bad  leavings  they  are. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  I  went  with  the 
Unlv  'sity  of  Chicago  as  a  part-time  of- 
ficer, after  I  retired  from  my  advertising 
agency  business  at  age  36.  about  the  time 
my  agency  was  the  bigigest  customer  of 
both  NBC  and  later  of  CBS,  it  was  my  hope 
that  with  my  intensive  background  as  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  broadcasting 
I  could,  with  the  backing  of  a  great  uni- 
versity and  wholly  within  the  structtire  of 
commercial  broadcasting,  in  which  I  l>e- 
lleved — that  I  could  develop  Important  ed- 
ucational and  public -service  programs  for 
network  distribution.  I  spent  six  disillu- 
sioning years.  I  did  not  succeed.  Indeed, 
my  impression  is  that  the  networks  were 
doing  a  poor  educational  Job  when  I  gave 
up  then  when  I  began,  and  a  far  poorer 
Job  today  than  they  were  doing  30  years  ago. 

I  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  Items 
(1)  and  (2)  tmder  the  section  In  my  pro- 
posed bill  on  the  duties  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Board.  Under  item  (1)  it  is  possible 
that  Board  study  might  result  in  a  n-xtm- 
mendatlon  requiring  all  commercial  license 
holders  to  devote — say.  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent of  their  program  time  between  the 
hours  of  6  p.  m.  and  11  p.  m.  to  educational 
or  other  public-service  programs,  not  com- 
mercially sponsored:  this  requlrem.ent  to  be 
a  matter  either  of  statute  or  regulation. 

On  Item  (2)  I  want  to  hand  each  member 
of  this  subcommittee  a  pamphlet  which  is 
Just  off  the  press,  called  TV  channels  for 
Education.  It  was  prepwred  by  Robert  Hud- 
son of  the  Communications  Center  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  a  former  executive  of 
CBS,  and  now  a  consultant  to  the  Ford 
Foundation.  It  gives  the  highlights  of  the 
thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  presented 
by  some  260  educators  before  the  FCC  In 
December  and  January,  in  making  this  case 
for  educational  reservations. 

I  want  to  call  attention  especially  to  two 
sections  of  the  pamphlet.  The  first  is  on 
pages  16  and  17.    This  presents  an  analysis 


of  all  programing  done  by  th«  Mven  com- 
mercitd  TV  stations  now  operating  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  during  a  single 
week  this  January.  The  analysis  was  made 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Dallas  Soiythe. 
of  the  University  of  Illlncis.  and  Donald 
Borton.  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This 
is  the  first  such  study  that  was  made,  though 
I  xmderctand  the  Ford  Fotmdatlon  Is  now 
financing  similar  studies  in  six  other  dtles. 
Because  New  York  is  the  dty  which  has  most 
closely  approached  the  saturation  point  in 
TV  programing,  this  may  be  taJten  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  will  Increasingly  happen 
in  the  rest  of  the  country.  Note  that  of  the 
33.837  minutes  of  programing  done  by  these 
seven  New  York  stations,  only  3  percent  was 
clafsifled  as  Infonnatlonal;  2  percent  was  on 
public  issues:  1  percent  on  religion:  5  per- 
cent was  nevrs. 

Now  I  wotUd  gladly  concede  that  If  the 
commercial  stations  were  tc  do  a  real  Job 
of  adult  education  and  public  service,  the 
need  for  separate  educational  stations  would 
be  minimised.  The  history  and  the  record 
give  little  hope  that  they  will.  Kven  a  statute 
or  a  regulation  requiring  commercial  stations 
to  devote  a  percentage  of  evening  time  to 
education  would  be  only  a  very  partial  and 
Inadequate  solution.  This  la  why  we  need 
reserved  channels  for  education.  However, 
the  better  the  Job  done  by  the  commercial 
stations,  the  more  the  need  for  these  special 
education  stations  is  minimized.  This  is  why 
I  haven't  Joined  in  demanding  10  percent 
cr  20  percent  or  25  percent  of  the  frequencies 
for  educational  institutions.  This  can't  be 
Judged  separately,  as  a  thing  apart.  Are  we 
to  have  sulwcrlptlon  TV?  Are  the  commer- 
cial stations  to  do  an  honest  and  constructive 
Job?  If  so.  even  10  percent  may  be  more 
than  are  needed. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  know, 
in  Its  most  important  document,  Issued 
March  22— It  was  modestly  titled  "Third 
Notice  of  Proposed  Further  Rule  Making." 
when  It  might  have  been  called  the  Char< 
tT  of  American  Television — the  FCC  began 
the  process  of  "unfreezing"  the  TV  channels. 
It  made  over  2.000  tentative  channel  assign- 
ments by  locality  and  type.  This  means  20 
times  the  number  of  television  stations  now 
on  the  air.  Reservations  were  made  for  209 
educational  stations — about  10  percent  of  the 
total — and  I  now  again  ctmgratulate  the  PCC 
on  its  courage  In  making  these  educational 
reservations. 

Under  section  2,  on  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
posed board,  a  review  of  the  criteria  used  by 
the  PCC  in  making  these  reservations  is 
called  for.  The  PCC  used  two  criteria.  First, 
it  laid  down  the  principle  that  in  any  metro- 
politan area  with  a  population  big  enough 
to  warrant  three  or  more  stations,  one  sta- 
tion should  be  reserved  for  education.  I  per- 
sonally have  no  objection  to  that  formula. 
I  wotxld.  however,  suggest  that  In  the  two 
areas  where  all  VHP  channels  had  been  as- 
signed before  the  freeze.  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  the  PCC  give  consideration  to  con- 
verting one  VHP  channel  to  education  at  the 
rearest  opportunity. 

The  second  criterion  used  by  the  PCC  wss 
the  assignment  of  one  channel  to  each 
so-called  major  educational  center.  By  and 
large,  this  has  meant  university  towns.  I  be- 
lieve the  Board  might  wish  to  consider  rec- 
ommending that  this  criterion  be  broadened 
to  include  other  areas  "reaaonably  adapted 
to  educational  television." 

I  call  the  committee's  attention  to  pages 
27,  28.  and  29  of  the  pamphlet  I  have  handed 
you.  This  lists  all  of  the  profwsed  educa- 
tional reservatlona.  Note  that  in  cine  States, 
including  my  o'vn  State  of  Connectlctit,  there 
is  only  one  educational  reservation.  In  one 
State.  New  Jeney.  there  is  no  reaervatlon. 
In  Connecticut  the  propoeed  station  would 
give  no  covo'age  to  five  at  the  eight  ooan- 
ties.    I  cannot  believe  that  the  number  at 
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«ctu»'.!y  and  potential: v  lmp«irtar.t  educa- 
tional  centers  t«  as  sir.ai;  as  tlie  FCC  it^n.s 
to  have  Cl*ciclrd. 

I;,  coticlusion.  1  wir.t  ui  say  That  I  sm 
per!ec;;T  aw'are  ih:.*.  teievisinn  is  erpensive. 
Hid  t^at  few  educat.irs  now  have  the  money 
In  »'.«hi  to  openii*  staTson?  I  cal".  the  cnrr.- 
mltle*  »  Httent:.in  t.-  thre*  very  hopeful  de- 
velopment*. One  IS  tlie  rece'.n  ac:i  n  of  the 
reef  nls  of  the  Universltv  rf  the  State  of  New 
York,  la  which  thev  .isied  the  FCC  for  11 
educarional  reservations  m  New  YorX — three 
n-.cre  than  the  FCC  had  a;:.)»ed — ar.d  vi:ider- 
t-^:  10  ask  the  New  Y  t*c  le^i-lature  f.  r 
t:l  .'X).iXO  to  buUd  these  stations  Up  to  th.it 
aniiouncvirent,  I  understand.  <  niy  16  pr  - 
p  s^d  educslional  starions  had  money  m 
slight,  but  this  action  may  well  set  a  prec- 
edent for  the  entire  country  Another  is  the 
fact  that  In  the  pa.«t  4  months  three  private 
foundations  have  appropriated  a  ftal  tf 
more  than  m  million  dollars  for  the  develoi)- 
ment  of  educational  radio  and  television. 
Third,  and  potentially  the  ni-wt  importar.t,  ;s 
the  sufcscrtptlcn  methrsd  of  financing  I  ha'.e 
ouUined  earlier. 

D3i.*rT  or  P«oPc«!^  Joint  REsoitrrtov 

Whereas  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  the 
social.  educ*tlonal.  and  econom.c  pcten- 
tlAlltles  of  television  are  such  that  it  can  be  a 
force  for  great  good  and  {)oss.bly  for  great 
harm. 

Whereas  such  groups  >.s  educiitors.  laoor 
unlors.  churche*.  mururipal  offlcial.s.  iir.d 
private  philanthropic  foundations  are  only 
now  reaching  the  E;age  of  investigating;  t»ie 
s!({nlflcance.  portent*,  and  con.sequences  if 
t?ievialon  to  their  own  specLtl  arciis  of 
knowledge.  Interest,  and  competence 

Whereas  television  is  proving  so  costly  In 
all  Its  phases,  to  the  point  where  the  public 
has  already  Invested  nearly  $4,000,000,000  in 
receiving  sets  which  may  become  quickly  cb- 
folele,  and  the  broadcasting  indu^str-/  has 
spent  at  least  another  billion  In  trj-lng  to 
cope  with  programing  costs. 

Whereas  research,  experln^ntatlcn.  and 
performance  of  alternative  methcxls  of  pro- 
viding economic  support  for  televisioti 
through  various  methcds  of  subscript i:;n 
broadcasting  which  if  .successful,  vi  u'.d 
widen  rastly  the  econom'r  base  uf  televisiLU. 
are  Just  now  emending  Into  reality, 

Whereas  there  are  liic-easingly  encourag- 
ing indications  of  f^.  anclal  support  for  ed-i- 
catlonal  television,  most  recently  evidenced 
by  the  proposal  of  the  regents  of  the  Unl\er- 
slty  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  construct 
II  educational  stations  In  that  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Impact  cf  television  on  so- 
ciety seems  destined  to  be  so  much  gre.it er 
than  radio  broadcasting  that  nei'  hl?h  stand- 
ards of  public  Interest,  convenience,  end  ne- 
cessity must  be  established  and  must  be 
▼IfUantly  and  continuously  reviewed:  N^w, 
therefore,  be  It 

Jte»oitfd,  etc  — 

1.  That  m  order  to  assure  more  time  for 
explarallon  by  jMirtles  where  interest  m  tele- 
Ttslon  would  serve  the  public  g'X)d.  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  decisions  by  defnilt. 
a  minimum  time  of  8  months  to  1  year  from 
tb*  date  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
shall  eiapM  before  any  further  assignment 
of  frequeDClei  to  licensees  or  any  construc- 
tion pen&lts  to  buUd  new  television  stations 
■halt  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlaelon.  Applications  for  frequen- 
cies may  be  made  at  any  time  during  this 
iknlfnafd  period. 

2.  That  In  order  to  awure  that  television 
proframAnc  wlU  be  conducted  on  new.  high 
levels  of  public  sM-nce.  ail  station  licensee 
ahall  b*  granted  on  a  I -year  basU.  so  that  the 
Fwterai  Communications  Commlaslon  will 
have  Um  opfMTtunlty  annually  to  review  the 
performance  of  the  licensee  during  the  prerU 
ous  year  and  to  compare  it  with  hu  promises 
and  with  standards  which  prevail  elsewhere. 


3  That  ur.dpr  the  present  authorltv  to 
study  r.rw  uses  and  to  stlmul.ite  experl- 
mer.tati  n  ir.  broadcasting  the  Commission 
h{«  p;;r  uraeed  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
prtr.c'.t'.e  and  potenttalltles  of  subscription 
bro.'.dc.-istlng  and  to  encourage  its  develop- 
ment  !ii  every  legitimate  manner. 

4  Th.i'  In  order  to  provide  both  the  Con- 
rrp's  i:;d  Ft'dtri:  C"  i-nmunlcatlons  Commls- 
.■=1  n  tl.e  full  bei.f.'lt  of  the  best  available 
adv;''p.  counsel,  and  guidance  in  fostering  a 
nati.  r.al  policy  on  broadcasting  which  best 
serves  the  public  Interest,  there  shall  be 
cre.-ited  a  National  Citizens  Advisory  B:>ard 
on  Radio  and  Television. 


iFr  >m  the  New  Y' rk  T\me<«  of  May  31.  19811 
Tf-  tvtsioN  AND  THi  Schools 
'V:^p  '  A  hp-en^eg*  in  congressional  resolu- 
ti  -r.s  are  ~  ':•■  :uently  composed  of  h'.gh- 
r.owT.  i,i::^'.i—  thiit  they  can  usualh  be 
safelv  skipped  without  much  loss.  But  a 
rest vluti.  r.  t;;a:  a  Senate  subcommittee  will 
be  coni^tdering  today  contains  two  or  three 
■  wherenscs"  u-  --h  quoting;  "Whereas 
•  *  •  the  TtTTi-r.dous  potential  promise 
of  t^'.evisi'  n  :'  r  public  service  will  not  be 
realized  um'.P'^s  present  trends  and  policies 
are  quicklv  nl'ered;  whereas  the  hi.story  of 
r 'dio  broadcasting  Is  not  reassuring  In  re- 
spect to  the  balance  achieved  between  com- 
mercial proer.=»mlnK  and  public  service  pro- 
graniir.ii:  •  •  •  whereas  the  Issues  at 
s'ake  dTc  f  -uch  vital  public  Interest  that 
the  C  n£rp=;.s  should  Inform  itself  on  the 
cruci:i;    ;.;-r.-i  .ns    respecting    assignment   of 


telev. - 


."i.iimels 


"  and  so  forth. 


Thp  rt"-  '.w:  :.  i  spoiLsored  by  Senators 
Bent' >.v  ;i:-.-.l  Hunt)  proposes  n  congressional 
ir.quiry  'o  look  into  the  policies  that  should 
guide  the  re'^ervatlon  of  television  channels 
f-r  the  exclusive  use  of  educational  programs 
p.  ."id  a  ISO  the  allocation  of  time  on  commer- 
cial stations  for  the  same  purpose.  Two 
months  ago  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  tentatively  assigned  209  chan- 
nels—about 10  percent  of  the  potential 
t  tal  — f  r  noncommercial  educational  sta- 
tion.'! This  move  was  all  to  the  good  so  far 
as  1*  went — but  one  of  the  big  questions  Is, 
D:d  It  go  far  enough?  A  eood  many  peo- 
ple believe  th.it  the  answer  Is  "No."  The 
proposed  congressional  inquiry  ought  to 
stimulate  u.-elul  public  discussion  of  this 
sub;e.-t 

As  the  rei;ents  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  been  qiiick  to  perceive,  television  will 
unques'i  nably  become  an  educational  me- 
dium of  the  first  importance.  The  New 
Yoric  plan  to  construct  11  stations  for  edu- 
cational pu.-pose.s  (3  more  than  the  FCC 
has  re.'.erved  for  this  State)  on  the  theory 
that  It  Ls  as  important  to  have  television 
channels  as  schoolhouses  indicates  the  re- 
sponse of  progressive  educators  to  this  chal- 
lenge Now  is  the  time  for  other  educators 
to  sti'p  f'  rward  with  th^ir  plnns.  Adequate 
reservati  n  of  tplevlsion  channels  for  pub- 
lic pu.-po,-es  ri^i-3  not  mean  that  there  will 
be  no  r!j<jm  left  for  commercial  broadcast- 
ers But  the  provision  for  public  service 
uses  o-.'ght  to  have  first  priority. 


The  Racketeers  of  In'^ation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.I.\RKS 

Of 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MIN.VESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SIATES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,     Mr    President,  oii 
Priday.  May  18,  an  anii-mflal-on  con- 


ference wa^  he'd  here  in  Washinuton 
spon.sorfci  by  Amer.can,s  for  Democratic 
Action.  One  of  the  important  addre^^-^es 
delivered  ,it  that  conference  was  by  Mr. 
James  B  Ctrey.  ■-ecretary-treasurer  cf 
the  Congre^^.'^  of  Indu.stnal  Oreani/ations. 
I  ask  unanimcu.s  c.-^n-ent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  .n  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  becau-e  I  think  it  re;iect.s  the  de- 
cided and  dc-ep-ro<jted  di.s,  atisfaction  of 
working  men  and  women  with  the  ciDun-e 
of  our  anti-inflation  procram.  and  with 
the  growing  inequities  which  are  develop- 
ing in  our  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  R.\'  xrrrzRs  or  Infi^\t:cn 
(By  Jf.mes  B.  Carey) 

In  approaching  this  question  of  inflation. 
1  have  the  strong  feeling  that  we  must  put 
the  problem  in  Its  proper  setting.  And  that 
Is  to  recognize  that  the  m.ij  r  f  rces  that 
have  been  causing  the  lnfl,o;  n  .i.-e  not  so 
mich  economic  but  rp.ther  the  rf.-ult  of  plain 
and  simple  racketeering.  To  me.  the  place 
where  action  should  be  taken  is  not  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  Con- 
gress, but  rather  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  last  year,  as  the  result  of  a  pistol  of 
necessity  being  placed  at  our  heads  by  these 
small  groups  of  powerful  men  and  organiza- 
tions that  I  call  the  racketeers  of  inflation^ 
the  American  people  have  paid  over  an  esti- 
mated $15,000,000,000  in  tribute.  This 
racket  In  my  opinion  is  larger  by  many 
times  and  far  worse  morally  than  the  rack- 
eteers being  hailed  before  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee. 

Believe  me.  I  have  no  use  for  the  Costellos 
and  the  "Greasy  Thumb '  Gunks,  But  at 
least  their  customers  do  not  have  to  buy  the 
numbers  slips,  or  play  the  horses,  or  buy  the 
whiskey  sold  by  them 

But  people  do  have  to  buy  meat  and  bread, 
and  milk  and  pay  rent;  and  the  Government 
has  to  buy  the  copper  and  steel  and  muni- 
tions for  our  defense. 

These  racketeers  of  Inflation  who  have 
been  milking  the  public  cannot  protest  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  the  slums,  or  lack 
education.  In  many  cases  they  are  the  most 
respectable,  cultured  citizens,  graduates  of 
our  best  colleges,  members  of  our  best  clubs, 
pillars  of  the  churches.  Yet  they  have  used 
the  urgent  necessities  of  our  defense,  the 
shortages  to  which  we  have  b?en  subject, 
to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation.  I  t)elleve  that  throwing  the  spot- 
light on  their  activities  is  the  first  step  to 
conquering   the  Inflation  danger. 

These  racketeers  have  exacted  their  trib- 
ute in  many  ways. 

Tlie  first  type  is  one  of  the  worst  speci- 
mens, the  racketeer  of  speculation. 

He  got  his  power  by  persuading  Congr?ss 
to  leave  out  of  the  Defense  Production  ATt 
any  control  over  the  commodity  exchanges. 

And  so.  in  the  last  year,  he  has  engaged  in 
a  perfect  riot  of  speculati.  il  ;::  the  essentials 
of  life  and  of  our  defense  In  many  cases 
the  whole  year's  supply  of  a  scarce  CLur.- 
modity  was  bought  and  sold  three  or  f(vur 
times,  each  time  at  rising  prices.  Th-'  only 
aim  of  this  racketeer  wis  a  quuk  pr  fit  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation 

The  prices  of  b;i-i''  r  .nmv'ditie'^  were  lifted 
50  to  100  peroen.t  wi'h  a  tribute  of  billions 
of  dollars  being  paid  by  c  m.mmers  and  the 
Government  The  credit  to  fln.anre  this 
came  from  our  respectable  bank.s  and  bankers 
who  took  their  share  of  the  profit  In  the 
form  of  Interest. 

And  perhar^s  it  was  with  a  feeling  Of  fUlIt 
nb<-u*  'h'.s  si'ua-i'r^  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
I'   :i:d  .icted      But  r.  turned  Us  club  on  the 
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sm?.Il  man — the  man  who  wanted  to  buy  a 
radio,  a  washing  machine,  a  house,  or  an 
automobile.  The  full  weight  of  our  Govern- 
ment was  turned  against  him  as  though  he 
were  the  criminal  in  the  play.  Therefore, 
wh'^'reas  the  racketeer  of  Inflation  could 
speculate  on  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  copper, 
rubber,  tin.  or  other  supplies  on  a  margin 
of  10  percent,  the  little  man  had  to  pay 
25  to  30  percent  down  to  buy  his  consumers 
goods 

This  speculation  has  not  only  taken  place 
In  brokeraee  houses.  It  has  been  engaged 
in  by  our  most  respectable  and  powerful 
Ci"iri)orations.  They  have  borrowed  in  the 
last  year  some  «10  000.000.000  to  buy  and 
hoard  inventories  of  scarce  materials  and 
finished  goods — holding  them  off  the  mar- 
ket for  a  price  rise.  They  have  used  their 
eonomic  fxjwer  and  the  credit  of  banks  in 
this  emereency  to  make  these  speculative 
profits  and  to  add   to  the  inflationary   fires. 

I  bf-Ueve  that  the  first  step  in  combating 
Inflation  Is  to  curb  the  power  of  these 
racketeers  of  speculation  by  firm  action  to 
cor.trol  the  commodity  exchances  and  control 
credit  used  directly  or  indirectly  to  speculate 
on  inventories. 

Then  there  Is  the  pr.ce  racketeer  He 
operates  m.  two  ways.  He  raises  the  prices 
of  the  thlnjrs  he  makes  and  sells,  because 
he  sees  a  seller's  market  and  can  take  advan- 
tage of  shortages.  The  other  way  Is  to  work 
in  a  more  subtle  fashion  and  simply  deterio- 
rate the  quality  of  what  he  gives  you.  or  to 
force  you  to  buy  high-priced  lines. 

I  want  to  show  you  what  hap}>ened  to 
prices  and  relate  them  to  wages  I  do  this 
because  some  of  these  price  racketeers  have 
pr-'tested  that  they  had  to  raise  their  prices 
ber.iu^e  of  Increased  wage  costs.  Let's  look 
at  the  record  of  a  few  key  industries. 

Wages  comstitute  generally  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  manufactured  goods. 
Therefore,  it  takes  a  3-percent  incn-ase  m 
wages  to  require  a  1 -percent  Increase  in 
prices.  Between  March  and  April.  1950  and 
tl.e  .same  period  of  1951,  wages  In  all  manu- 
facturing industries  went  up  about  10  per- 
cent, which  should  have  required  no  more 
than  a  3  percent  increase  m  prices.  Yet 
manufacturers'  prices  went  up  by  nearly  17 
percent  or  nearly  six  times  as  much  as  the 
inrre;^se  in  labor  costs. 

\V.i.-e.«  of  workers  In  the  food  Industry  went 
up  hy  7  8  percent  equal  to  about  a  2,3  por- 
cfT.t  mcre.ise  m  prices.  Yet  wholesale  f.x.d 
pr;ces  went  up  nearly  19  percent  or  seven 
times  as  much  as  required  by  the  increase 
in  wages. 

Textile  workers  wages  have  gone  up  by  9 
percent  requiring  no  more  than  a  3  percent 
Increase  in  prices.  Yet  wholesale  tertile 
prices  have  shot  up  by  a  staggering  35  per- 
cent. That  Is  10  times  as  much  as  the  in- 
crease In  labor  costs. 

And  in  chemicals.  Important  to  our  Gov- 
ernment's defense  as  well  as  to  civilians 
using  either  lipstick  or  plastics,  wages  went 
Uj.i  by  10  percent,  requirini;  only  a  3  per- 
cent increase  in  prices.  Yet  manufacturers 
boosted  their  prices  by  25  percent  or  7  times 
as  much  as  necessary. 

It  is  likely  that  increases  in  productivity 
of  labor  during  the  last  year  were  sufficient  to 
ofT.Net  all  the  increases  in  labor  costs,  and 
that  no  price  Increases  were  warranted  on 
that  basis. 

There  are  equally  glaring  examples  of  what 
l.s  happened  'o  national  defense  costs  to 
the  Government  In  the  same  period.  Fuel  oil 
that  previously  cost  99  cents  a  barrel  shot  up 
to  $2  18.    That  Is  an  increase  of  120  percent. 

A  Bailey  bridge  that  cost  $38  000  last  year 
has  been  b<:x>sted  to  $56,000  this  year  or  50 
percent  higher. 

n  three-cable  conductor  that  used  to  cost 
3'-  cents  a  foot,  now  costs  an  incredible  27 
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cents  a  foot.  That  Is  an  Increase,  believe  It 
or  not.  of  660  percent. 

A  burlap  sack  that  cost  41  cents  last  year 
now  costs  the  Government  86  cents,  or  107 
jjercent  more.  'Wool  serge  that  was  sold  for 
$3  81  a  yard  a  year  ago  has  been  boosted  to 
$8  55.  or  by  124  percent. 

We  need  many  height-finders  for  the  Air 
Force,  But  whereas  the  Government  could 
get  them  for  $35,000,  now  it  must  pay  $62,000, 
or  72  percent  more. 

I  could  go  on  with  Item  after  item  show- 
ing outrageous  and  unjustified  price  in- 
creases that  represent  the  most  blatant  kind 
of  racketeering  on  a  national  emergency. 

Each  of  us  can  determine  for  himself 
whether  he  got  any  share  of  this  so-called 
defense  prosperity  and  inflation,  whether  we 
are  better  or  worse  ofl  than  before  Korea. 
The  average  worker  in  manufacturing,  for 
example,  earned  $56  40  weekly  a  year  ago,  and 
Increased  his  wages  to  a  little  over  $64,  But 
after  he  paid  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  Increases  in  taxes  he  had  left  in  his 
pockets  just  3  cents  a  week  more  than  a  year 
ago.  His  prosperity  meant  that  he  could 
buy  himself  one  extra  copy  of  a  3-cent  news- 
paper each  week.  And  that  was  after  work- 
ing two  extra  hours  each  week  over  a  year 
ago. 

Contrasted  with  that  In  the  last  part  of 
1950  our  corporations  had  profits  that  stag- 
ger the  imaeinatlcn.  Before  Federal  taxes, 
manufacturing  corporations  made  35  percent 
profit  on  their  stockholders'  investment  and 
nearly  17  percent  profit  after  taxes.  And 
tins  was  after  throwing  into  that  fourth 
quarter  most  of  the  increase  in  taxes  for  the 
year.  My  own  industry,  the  electrical,  had 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  most 
profitable  in  America — with  62.5  percent 
profit  before  taxes  and  25  percent  afterward. 
And  here  Is  our  friend  the  chemical  industry 
with  40  percent  profit  before  taxes  and  17 
percent  after,  and  so  on. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  consumer  and  Government  were  gouged 
by  these  corporations  in  order  to  provide  a 
level  of  stockholder's  return  that  is  unheard 
of  m  American  history.  These  corporations 
have  a  new  standard  of  living  that  they  think 
they  should  accustom  themselves  to — a  15 
percent  to  25  percent  yearly  return  on  their 
investment — and  we,  the  consumers  and  the 
Government,  should  pay  the  bill  for  that 
support 

To  curb  these  price  and  profit  racketeers, 
whether  they  be  large  or  small.  1  believe  we 
need  a  stricter  price-control  law  that  per- 
mits dollars  and  cents  ceilings,  that  permits 
grade  labeling,  and  that  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  not  only  quality  standards  but 
also  of  low-priced  lines.  We  need  reguiation.s 
that  will  be  tough  with  these  racketeers  when 
they  try  to  gou.e  the  public. 

This  requires  clianges  in  the  Defense  Act. 
but  also  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
both  the  administration  and  Congress,  that 
we  are  not  going  to  knuckie  under  to  these 
modern  pirates. 

The  action  taken  by  Mr.  DiSalle  in  roll- 
ing back  meat  prices,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  threats  of  some  of  these  price  racketeers, 
is  an  example  of  courage  that  we  all  should 
applaud. 

Then  there  has  been  the  re-creation  of 
a  device  used  in  World  Wiu-  II,  now  devel- 
oped by  the  racketeers  of  inflation  to  a 
higher  science.  That  is  called  the  write-oft 
racket. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  an  expansion  of 
basic  raw  materials — copper,  steel,  alumi- 
num— and  of  basic  facilities  for  processing 
and  transporting  them.  In  asking  pro- 
ducers to  carry  on  the  necessary  expansion, 
the  Government  met  with  refusal  after  re- 
fusal. It  was  the  same  kind  of  refusal  we 
had  met  in  the  early  part  of  World  War  II. 
Great  corporations  and  industries  demanded 


that  we  meet  their  terms — and  that  was  the 
privilege  of  writing  ofl  the  value  of  these 
plants  in  5  years.  That  privilege  enabled 
the  corporations  to  save  In  taxes  80  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  plants — which  means 
that  the  plants  would  belong  to  them  but 
the  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  rest  of  the 
tax-paying   public. 

While  the  original  excuse  used  was  thnt 
these  plants  would  have  only  5  years  of  use- 
fulness, that  has  completely  disappeared  In 
the  flood  of  applications  and  grants  of  this 
write-off    privilege. 

And  so  our  Government  surrendered  to 
these  hi-jackers  and  issued  ne.irly  $5,000.- 
000,000  in  certificates  of  necessity  in  the 
last  6  months.  That  means  thnt  we  will 
have  to  pay  in  taxes  the  $800,000,000  a  year 
that  the  corporations  will  save 

I  think  that  if  we  want  to  fight  inflation 
we  must  resist  the  demands  cf  these  write- 
off racketeers  and  insist  that  either  suffi- 
cient plants  for  necessary  production  be 
built  by  private  enterprise  at  fair  terms,  or 
the  Government  must  build  the  plants  itself. 

The  fourth  cause  of  inflation  is  the  tax 
racketeer.  He,  too,  Is  a  very  respectable 
gentleman,  perhaps  the  most  respectable, 
the  best  educated,  the  most  cultured.  His 
aim  is  to  transfer  the  burden  of  taxes  from 
his  wealthy  clients,  whether  they  be  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  and  pile  them  on 
the  backs  of  the  very  people  that  hLs  chents 
have  been  milking  in  the  form  of  high 
prices. 

This  racketeer  is  very  shrewd  in  his  loud 
and  public  weeping  over  the  way  his  clients 
are  being  ruined,  their  enterprise  Is  being 
killed,  how  the  very  fiber  and  fabric  of  our 
whole  Nation  and  its  economy  will  disinte- 
grate unless  his  program  of  taxes  is  adopted. 
He  has  large  funds  at  his  disposal  for  adver- 
tisements, radio  time,  and  cccktail  parties. 
This  racketeer  has  a  gUb  line  that  goes  as 
follows : 

"The  way  to  curb  Inflation  Is  to  draw  off 
purchasing  power.  The  people  who  have  the 
purchasing  power  are  the  tens  of  millions  of 
lower-income  groups.  Therefore,  we  must 
have  taxes  to  draw  off  the  money  of  these 
lower-income  groups.  We  not  only  propose 
that  the  Income  taxes  on  these  groups  be 
raised  but  that  sales  and  excise  taxes  be  put 
on  the  things  they  buy.  If  that  is  done  and 
our  millionaires  and  billion-dollar  corpora- 
tions are  not  taxed  too  heavily  they  will  have 
plenty  of  money  to  invest.  Then  everyone 
will  be  happy." 

It's  on  a  program  of  that  J;lnd  that  these 
people  have  been  conducting  a  very  Inten.slve 
campaign,  publicly  and  under  cover  They 
appear  to  have  made  progress  even  with  our 
Treasury  officials.  If  their  plans  succeed, 
profiteering  corporations  and  wealthy  indi- 
viduals will  escape  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden,  and  the  load  carried  by  lower-income 
groups  in  the  form  of  increased  income  and 
excise  taxes  on  every  purchase  of  cigarettes, 
beer,  gasoline,  an  auto,  a  radio,  a  refrigera- 
tor, and  dozens  of  other  goods. 

It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  control  of  Inflation 
that  this  trend  be  repressed,  th?  excise  taxes 
be  ended  on  the  decencies  of  life,  and  that 
there  be  a  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  pay, 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  some  of  the  major 
areas  in  which  these  racketeers  of  inflation 
operate  and  suggest  how  they  might  be 
controlled. 

The  problem  is  not  only  one  of  economic 
mea'^ures,  but  in  a  bigger  sense  it  Is  one  of 
Justice,  How  can  we  expect  people  to  take 
our  defense  effort  seriously,  and  to  obey 
Government  regulations  if  they  see  these 
racketeers  getting  rich  and  fat  through  their 
manipulation?  Doesn't  that  promote  an  at- 
mosphere of  "I'm  going  to  get  mine  too"?  I 
think  the  kind  of  moral  climate  that  U  pro- 
duced by  Congress  and  Government  is  even 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

Of  w^nusxA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVIS 

ThuTsday.  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  lerve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Ra^inond  Moley  in 
NewswT?ek  of  June  4.  1951 : 

■nie  ia!*i  percent  tax.  IncreMW  approved 
by  a  ctralgbt  party  vot^  by  Uie  Hoiu»e  Ways 
and  Meaxia  Committee  not  only  are  shabby 
politico  and  bad  ecunoniic«,  but  vhey  wuuM 
directly  injure  very  aenously  the  ect/notnic 
ay«tem  upon  which  tbe  icwer  Incomes  de- 
pend. Tbey  are  a  {rauduleat  gesture  to  the 
lower-income  people,  whose  Tutes  they  are 
•uppcaed  to  attract,  and  they  are  a  great  In- 
juatioe  not  only  to  the  high  incomes  but 
down  to  those  In  the  lower-tniddie  group. 

Preeunaably.  this  eictlon  has  been  taken  to 
brace  the  shaky  prestige  of  tbe  administrii- 
tlon  and  tbe  Democratic  Party  generally. 
But  If  those  Democratic  statesmen  lilce 
GaoaoB  and  Btu>  In  tbe  Senate  are  true  to 
their  oonTtctions.  the  deceit  in  tbeae  pro- 
posaU  will  be  revealed  and  the  measure  will 
be  revised. 

>*eanwhile,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  im- 
pUcatlona  in  tbia  bill.  It  Is,  once  more,  an 
expreealon  of  the  falsehoods  that  high  In- 
eooMs  can  pay  the  rising  costs  of  Covern- 
ment.  ttat  straight  corporate  taxes  and  so- 
ealled  ezceas-proflts  taxes  c*xi  b^  squeezed 
from  high  profits  and  tbe  lower  brackets 
really  benefit  from  relative  tax  exemption. 

L.  Robert  Driver,  a  New  York  tax  consult- 
ant and  formerly  of  tbe  Btu'eau  of  Internal 
Berenue  and  the  SIC.  has  prepared  for  me 
aome  flgtirea  to  show  one  oX  the  aiany  bad 
oonaequencea  of  this  Iniquitous  bill.  If  this 
increaae  of  12^  percent  on  personal  Incomes 
and  5  percent  on  corporations  goes  into  ef- 
fect, this  is  what  would  happen  to  Taricus 
people  who  might  Invest  in  corporate  stock — 
L  e.,  contribute  capital  necessary  to  build  our 
productive  economy  and  the  making  of  jobs. 

Let  us  consider  A.  B.  C,  and  D,  four  selec- 
ad  people  who  receive  income  in  various  tax 
brackets. 

A  has  an  income  of  110  GOO.  If.  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  he  earns  |1(X)  in  n-^w  in- 
eoms  by  mowtnf  his  neighbors'  lawns,  he 
could  rtrtaln  •57  25.  and  the  Government 
would  get  tti  75.  But  If  he  should  invest 
some  of  his  savings  In  stock  In  a  company 
and  the  company  earned  1100  on  that  in- 
veatoient  before  taxes,  he  would  net  only 
t3T.4a  of  that  1100.  If  the  company  should 
be  subject  to  the  ezceMs-proflts  tax.  he  would 
be  able  to  net  only  tlO  30  on  his  Investment. 
Tbe  Oorertunent  would  get  189  70  by  taxing 
blm  and  bis  company. 

B  bas  an  Income  of  t2*  000.  If  he  earns 
$100  more  by  repairing  nei/'.hbors'  cnrs  eve- 
nings and  avoids  Joining  a  union,  he  could 
keep  only  t30J5.  But  tf  be  used  savings  and 
bought  stock  In  a  company,  be  could  keep 
only  114.53  of  each  1100  earned  by  the  com- 
pany. If  that  company  should  be  subject 
to  tba  excesa-proflts  ux,  he  could  keep  only 
•6  44. 

C  baa  an  Inooma  of  150.000.  If.  after  the 
pawi^  of  this  bill,  he  should  try  to  turn 
an^****'  1100  by  helping  his  neighbors  with 
:.  tbair  aeooonta.  h*  could  keep  only  115.82. 
l  But  if  be  dadded  to  buy  some  stock,  he  could 
kaep  only  |T.fiO  for  each  SlOO  earned  on  his 
stock  In  tba  company.  And  if  that  company 
rab}act  to  the  excess-profits  tax,   his 


take  would  be  •2.81-    The  Oovernxnent  would 

get  >97.19. 

D  is  In  the  brackets  between  1100.000  and 
t233  869.  II  he  earns  another  tlOO  advis- 
ing friends  about  Investments,  be  can  keep 
nothing.  In  fact,  he  must  pay  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  savings  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing. And  if  he  uses  some  capital  to  buy 
stcck  la  a  company,  he  must  pay  a  consider- 
able sum  for  the  pleasure  of  owning  that 
stc  t  Jc.  Ai.d  if  it  happens  to  te  a  new  com- 
pany so  successful  in  its  Infancy  aa  to  fall 
under  the  excess-profits  tax,  he  must  pay  out 
much  more  for  his  ownership  of  the  stock 
thnn  he  can  get  in  dividends. 

Is  It  difBcult  to  derive  from  these  figures 
thi>  reason  why  It  Is  going  to  be  bo  much 
hiirder  to  get  capital  for  new  companies? 
Or  to  see  why  the  deluded  beneflclarics  of 
this  tax  policy  will  not  get  Jobs  in  com- 
panies thnt  cannot  get  the  capital  to  s-art? 
Or  to  understand  why  golden  eggs  cannot  be 
produced  by  dead  geese? 

It  cie.«,orves  to  be  added  that  the  President, 
who  vilified  the  Eightieth  Congress  for  try- 
ing to  rectify  such  Inequities,  secured  from 
Congress  a  160.000  tax-free  Increase  Ir:  his 
own  falary  Ju&t  Ijefore  his  new  term  began. 


WUl  "War  Party's"  Hokam  Work  Ajaiii? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHMAM 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESKNTATT.ES 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1951 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  drive 
has  been  started  to  propagandize'  the 
people  of  America  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Truman's  "war  party"  is  in  fact  the 
"peace  party."  Charles  L.  Reisner.  edi- 
tor of  the  Lakeview  News.  publishi;<l  in 
the  Third  Congressional  Ehstrlc;  of 
MichiE(an.  ably  discusses  the  war  psrty's 
plans.  In  his  column.  Somethins  About 
Us.  which,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  follows: 

SoicTTHiwo  About  Da 
(By  Charles  L.  Relaner,  editor) 

TTip  American  people  are  suckers  for  )rop- 
aeanda.  Repeat  anything  often  and  long 
en  Utjh  and  enough  people  will  believe  it  to 
win  an  election.  Right  now  a  propag!»nda 
campaign  is  shaping  up,  we  believe,  v  hlch 
win  Insure  the  present  adnilnlstratlor  the 
election  in  1952. 

Truman.  Acheson,  Marshall.  Bradley,  and 
company  are  all  singing  the  same  ref-ain, 
with  only  slight  variations,  that  could  e«  tah- 
llsh  them  as  leaders  of    he  peace  party. 

They  are  saying  that  MacArthur  w^uld 
have  Kotten  us  Into  another  world  war;  that 
MacArthur  had  to  be  fired  lest  he  w  ^uld 
antai;onlze  Russia;  that  MacArthur  had  i  o  be 
fired  to  preserve  ipeace;  that  MacArthur  Is  a 
warmonger.  When  these  allegations  mve 
sunk  tn  what  would  be  simpler  than  pin  ling 
tbe  warmonger  label  on  those  Repub  ican 
leaders  who  are  championing  MacArt:  lut'b 
cause  At  the  rate  this  propaganda  is  ( oing 
they  will  have  themselves  labeled  as  the 
peace  party  well  before  the  next  preside  itial 
election. 

Then  they  can  say:  "See,  w«  kept  yo(  out 
of  war."  Tbey  can  say  tbU  and  get  iway 
with  it  even  though  tbe  Korean  cam]  algn 
may  be  still  In  progreas  and  chewing  up  OX'S 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  a  week  or  more.  Beiiam- 
ber  we  have  been  told  It  Is  not  a  war,  only 
a  police  action  and  anyway  we  arent  run- 
ning It— the  U.  N.  Is  doing  that,  we  are  only 
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doing  the  dirty  work.  But  even  If  we  should 
get  Into  a  full-scale  war  with  Russia  they 
can  say.  "Well,  we  tried  our  best — now  dont 
change  horses  In  the  middle  of  the  stream." 
Forgotten  will  be  the  fact  that  Truman 
and  not  MacArthur  got  us  into  the  Korean 
mess.  All  MacArthur  had  to  do  wai  fight 
with  his  hand  tied.  The  Idea  was  to  buy 
time,  as  Marshall  so  quaintly  calls  It,  and  so 
far  we  have  spent  65.000  GI's  for  this  purpose. 
MacArthur  is  the  only  one  of  the  "big  shots" 
whom  we  have  heard  express  horror  at  this 
situation  and  at  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  Korean  people.  Forgotten  will  be  the 
fact  that  MacArthur  wanted  to  stop  this 
wholesale  murder  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
proposed  the  only  feasible  means  of  doing 
so.  This  Nation  has  done  many  cockeyed 
things  in  its  time,  but  this  Is  the  first  time 
we  have  ever  fought  a  war  without  the  idea 
of  winning. 

Forgotten  too  will  be  the  fact  that  If  It 
hadn  t  been  for  tbe  terrible  mishandling  of 
the  entire  Chinese  situation  by  Acheson, 
Stillwell,  Marshall  and  other  State  Depart- 
m?nt  communistic  sympathizers  we  wouldn't 
hnve  had  any  trouble  In  either  China  or 
K  rea. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Cicero  said:  "Un- 
less one  knows  the  past,  one  cannot  know  the 
future.  "  We  don't  have  to  go  back  many 
years  to  see  how  this  same  old  propaganda 
trick  was  played  on  us  before.  In  1916  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  elected  on  the  slogan,  "He 
kept  us  out  of  war."  The  election  was  very 
ciofp— being  decided  by  just  one  State — 
California.  Wilson  hadn't  the  slightest  In- 
tention of  staying  out  of  that  war.  "England 
wanted  us  in.  "  and  soon  after  that  we  were 
in  up  to  our  necks  for  the  purpose  of  "mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy."  By  get- 
tlne  into  that  conflict  we  upset  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  and  If  we  hadn't  Inter- 
fered tho,se  countries  would  have  settled 
down  again,  just  as  they  had  done  In  the 
other  wars  they  had  fought  In  the  preceding 
hundreds  of   years. 

Then  Wilson  had  to  go  to  Etirope  and  dic- 
tate the  peace — and  helped  to  remake  the 
map  of  Europe.  This  set  up  Ideal  conditions 
for  the  development  of  nazism  and  commu- 
nism. Today  everyone  of  the  new  countries 
Wilson  helped  to  create  under  the  lofty 
slogan  "self-determination  of  nations"  Is  a 
satellite  of  Russia— except  Yugoslavia  which 
has  its  own  brand  of  communism. 

The  nex:  time  Europe  got  itself  Involved 
In  another  World  WKar.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  defying  American  tradition  by  running 
for  a  third  term.  The  American  people  were 
worried  that  we  would  be  sucked  in — and 
England  was  carrying  on  a  terrific  campaign 
to  get  us  in.  So  to  help  bis  election  along 
Roosevelt  uttered  his  now  notorious  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  American  boys  would 
not  be  asked  to  fight  foreign  wars.  C  course 
all  the  time  he  was  lying  for  he  had  already 
started  forces  that  made  our  entry  Into  the 
war  inevitable,  even  If  we  had  not  been  at- 
tacked by  Japan  which  many  people  still 
believe  Roosevelt  needled  them  Into  doing. 

What  was  accomplished  this  time  was  the 
partial  ruination  of  E^lrop€  and  the  setting 
up  of  Russia  In  such  a  dominant  position 
that  she  has  tbe  world  terrorized. 

Thus,  after  36  years  of  fighting  Instead  of 
making  the  "world  safe  for  democracy"  we 
have  made  it  "safe  for  communism."  To  do 
this  we  have  sacrificed  untold  numbers  of 
lives  and  have  piled  up  a  public  debt  of 
$250,000,000,000  and  are  taxing  ourselves  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  one-third  of  our  income, 
most  of  which  goes  to  pay  for  past  and  future 
wars. 

This,  we  contend,  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  truth  from 
propaganda.  Apparently  we  haven't  learned 
a  thing  because  we  are  going  through  tbe 
same  old  process  again.  We  hope  we  are 
wrong. 


Uncle  Sn's  Gift  Sli«p  Fkrariskes 


EXTENSION  OF  KEbSABSS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  18,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  Truman  admin- 
istration is  by  far  the  most  spendthrift 
administration  in  the  Nation's  history. 


During  the  12  years  of  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration.  Federal  ex- 
penditures  totaled  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  spent  in  the  144  years 
from  1789  to  1933.  It  now  appears  a  cer- 
tainty that  in  8  years,  even  without  a 
total  war.  the  Truman  administration 
will  top  the  12-year  figure  for  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  AdA  If  all  of  the 
President's  actual  and  prospective  budg- 
et requests  for  the  next  two  fiscal  srears 
were  approved,  his  8-year  total  would 
very  nearly  equal  the  Nation's  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  156  years  prior  to 
Truman. 

Here  are  the  c(»nparatlve  figures: 


Period 

Rrceipl-t 

Expenditures 

Debt  at  end  (rf 
period 

All  Prp^idrnts.  Washineton  to  Roovvplt.  i:h9  to  1933. 

lUK>.vv*-lt  ;i(lniiriistn»tir)ii,  fiscal  l'.«4  to  ]\H^ 

T  ruman  adniiriLstration,  fiscal  IWh  U)  1951 

Wi,,'«6.n7fi,  iw 

1«.S.  7fi(t.  H2S.  K- 
2.56.  t.26. 307,  44.5 

$112.  203,367.0(44 
;;72.ZIS.  300.27 1 
26t>,007. 122,e24 

$7?  I«S,  872, 1(M 
2M,  11 5. 345, 803 
ai8, 000,000.000 

President  Truman's  budget  calls  for 
$71,500,000,000  for  cash  outlays  for  1951- 
52  fiscal  year,  plus  $26,000,000,000  in  au- 
thorizations which  must  eventually  be 
paid  for.  So  on  the  basis  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man wants  at  least  $103,000,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  the 
Truman  expenditures  for  the  8 -year 
period — if  Congress  authorized  all  he 
asks  for— would  be  some  $466,000,000,000. 
only  $18,000,000,000  short  of  the  Nation's 
total  expenditures  prior  to  Truman. 

Perhaps  these  facts  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  why  more  and  more 
Members  of  Congress,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  are  gravely  disturbed 
over  the  present  sQuandermania. 

By  way  of  further  emphasizing  the  ad- 
ministration's threat  to  the  economic  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  consider  these  addi- 
tional facts: 

The  cumulative  Federal  deficit  for  the 
past  10  years  has  been  $206,870,000,000. 
or  approximately  80  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  in  1950.  The  total  public 
debt  as  of  June  30,  1950,  was  $257,357.- 
000,000  or  about  109  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  in  1950,  The  total  public 
debt  and  contingent  liabilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  of  the  same  date 
was  $442,368,000,000.  or  about  187  per- 
cent of  the  national  income  in  1950. 

Now  consider  the  further  fact  that 
during  the  11-year  period  beginning 
January  3,  1940,  the  total  expenditures 
for  foreign  aid,  including  $12,000,000,000 
in  loans  and  the  remainder  outright  ap- 
propriations, amounted  to  $122,922,- 
000,000.  Some  $67,000,000,000  of  this 
amount  was  for  lend-lease  diuring  World 
War  n,  but  the  bulk  of  the  balance  was 
supposed  to  promote  postwar  peace  and 
security,  which  haven't  been  exactly  at- 
tained. 

These  figures  help  explain  my  vote 
against  the  so-called  loan  of  $200,000,000 
in  wheat  to  India.  And  they  explain 
why  I  shall  look  very  skeptically  at  the 
President's  newest  request  for  some 
$8,500,000,000  more  in  foreign  aid.  Tru- 
man is  plunging  this  Nation  toward  de- 
struction with  his  increasing  demands 
for  more  and  more  give-away  programs. 
How  can  7  percent  of  the  people  care  for 
and  solve  the  problems  of  93  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  world?  The  answer  is 
they  cannot. 


Goveniment  Resp<m«3>lc  for  lalatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unsound  governmental  policies 
are  stoking  the  boilers  of  inflation. 
Now  there  is  before  the  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  a  2 -year  extension  of  the  so- 
called  Defense  Production  Act.  It 
should  be  entitled  "the  Defense  Inflation 
Act"  for  that  is  exactly  what  it  is.  And, 
of  course,  the  request  is  for  more  ex- 
tensive controls.  Inflation  Is  caused  by 
the  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit,  and  this  New  Deal  administration 
is  increasing  this  supply  substantially 
as  the  defense  production  program  in- 
creases in  tempo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Henry  Hazlltt.  writ- 
ing in  Newsweek  for  May  28,  puts  his 
finger  on  the  crux  of  the  problem.  I 
am  including  his  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks : 

MoKZ  Pownts — OS  lloax  Cubm? 
(By  Hexu7  Haalltt) 
The  administration  haa  aaked  not  merely 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  present  De- 
fense Production  Act,  but  for  a  large  Increase 
of  control  powers.  And  no  doubt  many 
Congressmen  fear  that  if  they  do  not  grant 
these  additional  powers,  they  will  be  blamed 
for  any  further  Inflation  on  the  ground  that 
they  failed  to  provide  the  weapons  to  com- 
bat It. 

Yet  if  it  wishes  to  frame  a  really  effective 
law  against  inflation.  Congress  cannot  permit 
itjself  to  be  intimidated.  It  should  aUow  the 
present  powers  of  price  and  wage  control  to 
expire  entirely.  Price  and  wage  control  Is  a 
fraudulent  weapon  against  Inflation.  It 
merely  distorts  and  reduce*  prodtiction. 

Nor  should  Congress  grant  most  of  the 
additional  powers  for  which  the  administra- 
tion now  aslcs.  If  there  were  no  price 
ceilings  cm  food,  then  obvtoasly  there  would 
be  no  excuse  for  the  food  subsidies  that  the 
administration  wants.  Those  subaldles 
would  In  any  case  serve  no  purpose  azcept 
to  conceal  the  real  rise  of  food  prieea  In 
an  increased  tax  Ull.  Again.  If  other  pricca 
are  not  held  down  by  Government  edict. 
there  is  less  excuse  for  the  differential  subsi- 
dies, the  "power  to  give  special  financial  aid 
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I  of  tha  War  Mm- 

«Aw  tha  aaeood  World 

War.  baa  told  Oonftaaa  to  act  very  haittat- 
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bate ttaroufftaout  the  Natioa.    lDClud<  d 

as  part  of  my  remarks   Is  a  paper   by 
A.    L.    Lee,    of    Columbus.    Ohio.      The 
questlODS  and  answers  set  forth  therein 
are  pertinent  to  this  debat" 
THX    UJrti«>    HATiowa    Vkbsos    hMXMiCKs.^a 

In  rifirwttng  that  the  VnV^  Nnt.  r.^  be 
Immediately  put  on  trial.  1  ?uimlt  tne  f  l- 
lowlng  questions  and  ccmmer.tj  •Jrhii  h 
lackliM:  acceptable  answers  and  sctlrm  on  ♦:« 
part  of  thia  IntemaUooal  body  siiCTiiUl  Wi.d 
US  rnune<!Ute1y  to  a  reallsnc  poncy  ir  nf-res- 
nry  the  go-it-alone  altcmaUve  suggested 
by  Oaneral  MacArthur 

In  addlUon  I  submit  that  a  patrloUcally 
motlTated  United  States  rr.ust  ^  reMiV.'  and 
offer  a  number  of  obrlously  100  p«"r-<nt 
American  opinians  which  I  sm  fnxe  are 
ahared  by  the  majority  of  United  State's  nt- 
trens.  They  do  not  conflict  with  the  h  nest 
rights  of  other  nations 

^OMMnOHU  TO  U  ASKXD  OT  THX  ClirrES  SAT^OSS 

AKD  nam  UMttau  sTAWa  state  nrkK-ruxjiT 

1.  What  Is  the  United  IHtlonB  preparf^i  tn 
do  In  t»»e  event  of  a  poilttcal  or  military 
coup  by  Russia  In  Iran  or  any  otaer  Midd.e 
■aat  country?  Watild  such  an  event  be  con- 
sidered an  accomplished  fact  and  as  such 
to  be  reoognlaed  as  let^.  aa  Is  now  pr~-x)sed 
coneemlng  Communist  C3iina?  What  action 
would  be  taken? 

a.  What  will  be  the  consequences  ot  fu- 
ture oil  distribution  from  this  area'  Wul 
the  United  States  make  up  the  deficiency  If 
Bussia  gets  Britain's  former  share?  What 
aboot  o«r  own  share? 

8.  Are  Ruastan-lnclted  re-volte  and  Intrrnal 
prtM*i#!«i  revolutions  by  Communist  or  pr^)- 
Russlaa  aegznents  of  populations  to  be  pre- 
vented by  the  United  Nations?  If  so.  by 
what  speclflc  action? 

4.  Why  ahouid  we  not  apply  the  rule  of 
"put  up  or  shut  up"  to  our  so-called  allies 
In  the  United  Nations?  Is  5  percent  aid 
from  90  percent  of  the  members  the  kind 
of  mutual  aid  called  for  bjr  the  United 
Wattona  Charter? 

5.  Should  not  aome  member  nations  of 
the  United  NaUons  put  in  even  laofer  than 
pcoporttonai  numbers  of  o-oops  or  submit 
them  for  training  to  partiaU;  compensate  u'' 
for  our  manpower  used  In  manuTacturlni? 
military  materials?  Is  this  not  logical  since 
Btteh  eountrtes  have  an  unemployment 
problem? 

6.  Are  not  the  United  States  representa- 
ttvaa  tn  the  United  Nations  choosing   that 

, tftM  lUe  flrst   and   In   substitution   of 

elttaena  of  delinquent  United  Nations  c»un- 
trlea?  E>o  they  fear  that  our  allies  are  so 
worthless  that  they  will  desert  us  IT  we  de- 
mand that  they  live  up  to  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Natlona  Charter?  (arts  25.  \2, 
«>.  45:  alao  chap.  I.  arts.  1.3). 

7.  *»wTmiM  we  not  ask  the  delinquent 
United  Nations  members  to  at  least  supply 
uatforma  for  our  aoldloi  wbo  are  substitut- 
ing for  their  own? 

8.  In  the  event  that  Bussia  ahouid  In  time 
g^in  an  outwardly  apparent  majority  vute 
in  the  United  Natlona  Security  Council  what 
will  be  the  United  SUtes  policy  will  wp 
forego  our  prtnelplee  In  favor  of  majority 
rale  aad  be  ahaorbed  Into  world  communUm 
or  wotild  we  realgn  from  the  United  Natlona 
aad  etear  frcm  our  shares  what  would  th?n 
be  a  eooiplete  haven  for  un-Amerlc&n 
•etlTlUea? 

0.  Where  are  the  Russian  troops  which  are 
•uppoaed  to  be  aiding  In  the  police  action 
ta  Korea?  Doea  not  the  United  Nations 
charter  can  for  participation  of  all  other 
BtfBhora  afaiaat  the  aggreaaor?  In  this  case 
tba  latter  being  North  Korta  and  China? 
B  BiHata  lafueee  to  do  her  share  a^punst 
theae  aggreasora  why  la  iter  membership  not 
revoked? 


10  Has  a  formal  demand  for  RuaaUn  ild 
been   m^de   U3  the  Kremlin,  and  an  any  *«r 

i-ecei  vetl ' 

H  Wiist  wUl  happen  aftw  we  beg  a  p«  ice 
txeatv  »ith  China  and  a  treaty  J  made  a  ith 
Japan?  WUl  we  relax  and  withdraw  <ur 
tr.x5!  »  frc-tn  Japrtn.  accept  more  false  prt  m- 
laes  u:ia  allow  Russia  to  pjilUcHlly  cit  ate 
m  ;re  .  ael.iies?  WUl  we  excuse  It  all  as  jer- 
mUAibie  deniocraUc  procedure,  even  tho  igh 
p.jver^  anu  want  are  preveniatlTes  of  hOJ  .est 
pOii'.ic.U  thoUKht? 

U  Wliere  will  be  the  limit  of  advi  nee 
which  will  bnnK  us  out  of  our  atom  b<  mb 
prcKf  ihe.ters  that  the  Government  wll  no 
cJ^ujt  gr*cl^.iu^y  provide  us?  The  R<  cky 
Miuutaiiis  or  the  liisalssippi  River?  See 
Fii:Aideiir  T:un-an«  speech.  May  7.  1351  re- 
g«.rcl:ll^'  serlousneas  of  atom  bomb  thrial.j 
r:.e  iiLSk-uUve  character  of  the  United  Na- 
•■:.-.  .i;,pr  iich  as  augmented  by  the  Ui.  ited 
faai.*  .urei«ja  policy  Is  well  stated  by  the 
ii  *•  worii-cut  word  "defense. "  For  15  ;  ears 
*f  ha.«  teen  concerned  with  the  never  r.d- 
lu^  idea  of  defense.  Are  we  to  fl^t  only 
uUeii  'Ae  are  cornered? 

R.iSAia  hii  placed  her  forward-marcilng 
f'-' ♦  Ir;  rvfry  footprint  made  by  our  I  ack- 
waj-d -stepping  diplomats. 

W.'ii-.Io  i.atlcns  have  been  Involved  b:  cur 
re*.rp"i".  before  Russian  political  pressui?. 

V,>  have  spent  money  fctit  we  have  not 
boiight  friends.  Witness  the  election  n  ttirn 
cl  la.  •  weel:  in  Bolivia  where  much  o'  cur 
prfif»nt  supply  of  tin  Is  now  mined. 

We  are  «;ad!y  in  need  of  leadership  by  xst- 
t:?  patriotic  men  who  will  hold  to  a  scale 
nr  values  worthy  of  American  cltlzensh  ;p  as 
r  iio'ws 

1  Ac:  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
ab^ve  all  else 

2  As.-;l>t  real  allies  who  by  perfonr.ance 
pr -vr  their  worth. 

3  Accept  the  United  Nations  aa  a  i  seful 
body  ;>nly  on  the  basis  of  Its  vali  e  to 
hor.w't  ptirposes  and  only  on  a  day  t>  day 
performance  basts.  Resign  the  United  litates 
r.'  m  membership  when  United  Natloi  s  ac- 
tion perils  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States 

4  O"  it  alone  If  neceeeary  to  uphoU  our 
hnnnr  and  protect  our  rights  We  giould 
then  soon  know  who  our  worth  while  allies 
are  and  may  arrest  their  further  decay  to- 
ward rcmmunjm. 

5  Insist  on  punishment  or  defea  for 
ai-. -e.'vs  sr  nations  ttistead  of  offering  leace 
with  bargaining  poeaibllltles  as  to  political 
rljrhts   etc.,  etc. 

6  Let  all  natlona  where  we  still  have  mllt- 
Iral  or  economic  Influence  know  that  while 
we  wish  In  no  way  to  Interfere  In  tbetr 
Internal  politics,  that  we  will  not  psrmlt 
them  to  create  a  threat  to  our  aecurtt  t  and 
that  we  will  re^ct  promptly  to  sxjcta  tl  reats. 
If  It  Is  rti^ht  to  klU  dlctatorahlpa  by  a  series 
of  terrible  wars,  tt  la  right  to  kill  them  while 
they  are  small  with  military  or  comnercial 
sanctions. 

7.  Let  the  world  know  that  we  hereafter 
expect  to  radiate  our  freedom  and  su<  ngth. 
not  dissipate  them. 

8.  Ask  our  Supreme  Court  to  declare  com- 
munLsm  to  be  a  treasonable  force  motivated 
by  an  unfriendly  nation  and  controlled  by 
R'jssta  A  Communist  must  by  law  be  de- 
fined to  be  what  he  ta:  a  traitor.  These 
arf>  by  now  well  documented  facta 

An  American  with  aociailstlc  or  neocom- 
munistlc  tmpulaea  not  in  sympathy  with 
Ruaaia  slaould  liave  no  objection  to  desert- 
ing the  now  obviously  truitoroua  name  of 
'Communist  "  Let  our  radical  oKivemexits 
be  of  strictly  American  origin  and  make 
them  prove  It. 

The  present  admlnlstra..on  Is  In  the  vul- 
nerable and  defensive  poaitlon  of  having  In- 
advertently or  otherwise  aIlow?d  to  be 
concocted  the  greatest  and  most  terrible 
threat  to  mankind  of  all  times. 
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Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Marshall  fear  that  an 
honest,  patriotic,  and  forthright  United 
States  :x)llcy  may  detonate  this  machine  of 
potential  world  destruction  which  Itself  has 
been  bred  of  fear  and  Inept  diplomacy. 

They  are  afraid  of  that  which  they  have 
created  and  hope  to  procrastinate  themselves 
out  of  it.  They  are  in  effect  saying  "Who- 
ever sets  off  this  delicately  triggered  men- 
ace to  mankind  which  we  have  allowed  to  be 
built  will  be  to  blame."  This  Is  their  an- 
swer to  General  MacArthur. 

The  State  Department  would  like  to  be 
given  time  to  slowly  disassemble  this  terri- 
ble menace  but  It  la  not  likely  to  come 
apart  by  having  the  same  workmen  build 
onto  It  the  same  Ingredients  using  the  same 
tools. 

Lets  get  rid  of  the  mlsmanagers  of  world 
affairs  now  In  [X}wer  and  stop  doing  business 
with  the  croolcs  and  confldenc?  men  as  rep- 
resented by  aggressor  nations  whose  slgna- 
ttire  on  an  agreement  or  a  peace  treaty  Is 
a  signal  to  "prepare  for  further  advance,  the 
United  States  Is  again  relaxing  and  re- 
treating." 

Also  let  us  Ignore  the  counsel  of  the  com- 
promisers of  truth,  fairness,  and  honesty 
among  nations  and  pursue  a  course  having 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  the  pri- 
mary basis. 

What  Is  good  for  the  United  States  Is  like- 
wise good  for  all  other  free  countries  in  the 
ultimate  sense. 

If  we  do  not  do  this  they  will  turn  us  into 
a  Nation  of  cowards,  afraid  to  hold  forth  for 
what  Is  right  and  willing  to  compromise  our 
birthrights  and  freedom  for  a  temporary 
and  shameful  peace  without  security. 

Shall  we  vacillate  ftirther  so  that  this  de- 
structive mechanism  will  become  more 
frightful  and  thus  justify  more  retreat  from 
honesty  and  principles? 

Thus  far  we  have  collected  what  we  de- 
serve for  our  departure  from  national  moral 
principles  and  It  holds  rather  terrible  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 

In  attempting  to  doctor  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  where  we  have  not  understood  the 
diseases  we  have  neglected  and  ruined  our 
own  national  health  and  have  contracted 
also  the  aliments  of  others. 

A  restoration  of  a  policy  of  adhering  to 
principles  and  a  willingness  to  pay  the  price 
of  such  honesty  is  now  necessary  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  present  administration 
Is  one  of  fear  and  their  Interests  are  more 
international  than  national.  They  are  now 
trying  to  frighten  our  people  into  further 
sacrifice  of  American  honor  and  principles 
and  are  constantly  telling  Russia  how 
frightened  and  vulnerable  we  are  and  that 
we  will  pay  Just  about  any  price  for  peace. 

Except  for  Harry  Truman  and  his  policies. 
atom  bombs  will  fall  on  New  York,  Chicago, 
etc    (or  so  he  says). 

Well,  so  they  may  but  this  peace  Mr.  Tru- 
man would  manage  and  about  which  the 
world  Is  getting  ready  to  fight,  seems  to  have 
the  promise  of  bigger  and  bigger  atom  bombs. 
Let's  stop  sacrificing  principles  for  fear  or 
lets  take  our  boys  out  of  the  U.  N.  trenches 
and  let  them  be  scared  at  home  in  physical 
comfort  with  Mr.  Truman.  Mr.  Acheson,  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  United  Nations  representatives, 
and  the  rest  of  us. 

The  opinions  and  questions  stated  and 
asked  herein  do  not  represent  an  Isolationist 
nor  a  completely  anti-United  Nations  atti- 
tude, but  a  facing  af  facts. 

Make  the  United  Nations  work  and  live  up 
to  Its  lofty  puinciplee  now,  not  after  it  haa 
committed  us  to  further  disaster.  Falling 
that,  destroy  it  by  resigning  the  United 
States  from  it. 


A  tabiilation  of  the  cooperative  perform^ 
ance  of  United  Nations  members  In  the  Ko- 
rean war  producea  the  following  reaulta: 

Total    poptilation    <rf    U.    N. 

members  in  round  figures..  1.  838.  000, 000 

Less  the  population  of  China, 

the    aggressor. _      465,000,000 

Balance  of  U.  N.  population 
responsible  to  stop  aggres- 
sion  _ 1,  373,  000.  000 

Less  the  population  of  na- 
tions which  may  be  logical- 
ly excused  because  of  Inter- 
nal communistic  revolt  or 
external  exposure  such  as 
Indonesia,  Iran,  and  other 
Middle  East  countries 185,000,000 


Net  balance  of  U.  N. 
population  subject  to 
cooperation 1.  188,  000,  000 

The  United  States  by  proportion  of  popu- 
lation is  responsible  for  12.5  percent  of  the 
military  effort  but  has  provided  about  90 
percnt  of  the  manjxjwer  and  perhaps  98 
percent  of  the  armament  and  other  mate- 
rials, a  ratio  of  seven  times  Its  share  aa  to 
manpower. 

Six  out  of  seven  of  oiu"  soldiers  in  Korea 
are  substituting  for  soldiers  of  other  nations. 
Six  out  of  seven  United  States  soldiers  who 
have  died  or  are  casualties,  otherwise  have 
become  so  because  of  such  substitution: 
about  50,000  United  States  casualties  suffered 
for  others. 

India  which  by  population  owes  to  the 
military  effort  29  percent  of  the  manpower 
has  contributed  one  ambulance  unit,  but  no 
soldiers. 

Only  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
New  Zealand  have  fully  carried  out  their 
obligation  by  proportion  of  population,  and 
a  few  others  have  approached  such  equality, 
for  Instance  Canada. 

Less  than  one-f  otirth  of  the  U.  N.  members 
are  now  represented  on  the  battlefield  of 
Korea,  and  the  loudest  voices  belong  to  those 
who  have  reneged  their  obligations  as  U.  N. 
members. 

All  of  the  above  Is  amplified  as  to  mili- 
tary costs  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
supplies  the  tools  of  war  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  maintain  the  total  armed  forces 
under  the  United  Nations  and  In  addition 
pays  the  major  portion  of  the  coat  of  sup- 
porting the  tremendous  btireaucracy  of  the 
U.  N. 

Through  the  United  Nations  we  are  subsi- 
dizing the  sociological  viewpoints  of  the 
various  United  Nations  groups  who  go  about 
the  world  sowing  the  seeds  of  world  envy  for 
the  freedom  and  the  standard  of  living  which 
the  American  system  has  produced. 

Other  countries  are  being  taught  that  we 
do  not  deserve  what  we  have. 

SjTstems  of  beggary  and  constant  stress  on 
the  Importance  of  security  above  freedom 
and  interest  In  life  have  been  applied  not 
only  to  people  but  to  governments  and  have 
l)een  the  tool  which  has  so  reduced  self-re- 
liance and  patriotism  in  America. 

We  are  literally  ruining  the  world  and  our 
own  people  with  altrulam. 

It  is  Intereetlng  to  examine  the  present 
collection  of  politicians,  diplomats,  and  in- 
tellectual world  experts  wbo  hold  that  tliey 
can  solve  all  the  problems  of  all  the  people, 
everywhere. 

How  many  of  them  have  a  private  record 
of  actually  producing  food,  slwlter.  personal 
services,  neceaaities  or  the  Itixuries  of  life 
or  of  maintaining  a  buatnesa  payroll;  fcv  that 
matter,  producing  anytliing  permanent  in 
the  way  of  freedom,  peace,  proeptflty,  or 
even  a  faint  {Htnnlae  thereof? 

Is  the  aim  of  our  leaden  world  socialism. 
"Barvardlsm,"  or  are  they  to  be  continuously 


exctjsed  aa  inept  but  weU-nManlng  Ameri- 
cans wbo  will  ultimately  lead  us  to  "heaven 
on  earth"? 

What  will  be  left  of  humanity  and  decency 
by  then? 

A.  L.  I^B. 


BcBcits  Usdcr  lUirMd  Ratnatai  Act 
SWdd  Be  iBcreucd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 


or  w, 


IN  'rSE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBB8ENTATIVBS 

Monday.  Mat  2t.  19S1 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Coiamittee  Is 
giving  consideration  to  proposals  for 
amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
so  as  to  Increase  the  benefits  thereunder. 
In  my  estimation  such  Increases  are 
overdue  and  wholly  Justified.  Repre- 
sentatives of  railway  labor  organinattons 
have  given  long  and  Intensive  study  to 
the  subject  of  amending  their  Retire- 
ment Act.  and  have  now  submitted  Qie- 
clfic  proposals  which  merit  early  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  In  the  opixiloa 
of  actuaries  Increased  benefits  win  not 
Impair  the  soundness  or  security  of  the 
act's  reaetye  fund. 

In  my  congressional  district  are  em- 
ployed a  large  number  of  railroad  work- 
ers. Over  the  years  I  have  never  found 
occasion  to  ever  question  their  desire 
for  a  sound  retiranent  iioogram  of  their 
own.  They  have  given  much  thought 
and  consideration  to  their  present  sys- 
tem, and  all  who  have  contacted  me  with 
respect  thereto  sincerely  believe  that 
their  reserve  fund  will  Justify  increased 
benefits.  They  believe  alao  that  in- 
creased benefits  are  needed  by  the  re- 
cipients to  help  meet  the  greatly  ia- 
creased  costs  of  living.  It  is  imponible 
to  live  on  the  bei^fits  presently  paid. 
When  the  retirement  system  was  origi- 
nally enacted  tlw  benefit  provisions  bore 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
living.  Living  costs  have  increased  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  payn«nts  made 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
Most  certainly  the  payments  must  be 
raised  in  order  for  the  recipients  to  have 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

There  are  those  who  have  suggested 
that  before  benefits  are  raised  the  pay- 
ments into  the  fund  by  workers  should 
be  increased.  I  cannot  agree.  Ahready 
the  railway  empk^ees  pay  6  percent  of 
their  wages  Into  the  fund,  and  next  year 
will  pay  6^4  percent.  Compare  this  to 
payments  by  other  employees  into  the 
Federal  social-security  fund.  Until  re- 
cently these  onployees  paid  only  1  per- 
cent of  their  wages  into  that  fund.  Now 
they  pay  1^  and  the  maTlminn  they  are 
to  pay  in  the  future  is  only  3^ percent. 
Any  greater  discrepancy  between  pay- 
ments into  the  two  funds  would  be  in- 
tolerable. Payments  need  not  be  in- 
creased if,  as  the  actuaries  indicate,  the 
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RAllroad  worken  want  tlietr  retire- 
meet  system  to  be  a  sound  one.  I  do  not 
bciiinr*  they  irould  advocate  greater 
beneflta  If  their  reserve  fund  would  be 
Jeopardised.  TTie  results  of  actuarial 
studies  are  available  to  both  the  com- 
mittat  sad  Ccmsrcaa  If  ttacr  sbow.  as  I 
understaxMl  tLMf  do.  ttst  increased  bene- 
fits are  po«sJbIe.  then  I  certainly  ur^je 
that  Co&?reas  act  favorably  and  soon  m 
the  matter. 


r  rmdcfit  Ti 


ibie  for  State 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMTH 

or  w  iSLfixsrit 
or  TKB  KTtTSl  OP  RCKSSSaTATTVES 


Thmrsdmif.  Mat  il.  19il 


Ifr. 


SiHTH  0*  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
r,  I  aai  Inelodlnir  as  part  cf  my 
a  letter  to  President  Truraan 
Mr.  A.  L.  Lee.  of  Columbus.  Ohio. 
polDla  out  that  the  State  Department 
are  the  f  uB  rest>3rwlbillty  of  Mr. 
'BungYtm  by  Messrs.  Achescn. 
Mrihall.  and  othen  ts  r^^hily 
eftanrad  to  the  Chief  Exeentlve.  Hts  un- 
wlUlngnesa  to  clean  house  will  not  be 
feegotlen  by  the  Aoaerloun  pconle  for  a 


CotTncitJS,  Ohio.  Ajrii  19.  19Z1. 
a.  TrjTMJut, 

WlUta  atma*.  WMhington,  D.  C. 

Wfefia  foa  u»ft  ottoe  as 
«<  UM  Onltsd  States  acwam  6  years 
yott  latowttad  Um  Lacatculatrig  UabiUucs 
of  a  tngteaUj  un-amaricac  Stau  Depart- 
Tbt   eoeaaqitcncre   of   Its   dactsioM 
reapomfMllty  since  you  have 
A  to  nprnttate  then  nor  to  rvmore 
tlaa  from  ottee. 
taawtta<  a  (feat  aaaet  tn  tbe 
aKltiwy  pnaiUoB  tekl  by  this 
rUeti  eouM  aav*  enforced   peace 
oa  ovr  part  aiul  liave  sup- 
faar-rlddan.  and  warer- 
piKBnt   rcsettlemant   of   world 

'ttava  tke  bwnglUig 
OHMral  Mar- 
to  10  coDdaet 


taken 
wtUi  tiM  Uattod  Statas  payln«  tb»  bill. 

wim   the 

than  wtth  the  Vnttec  States 

the  rtflite  of 

wlto  dare 

tbe 

at  tiMir  eaaUeemeut  under 

IfotkuM  tnfliiffnfa  aa  now 

It  vm  keep  oa  guar- 

at  RoHiaa  escroaeh- 

wni 

be 

Metkmal  Oov- 

•f 

talatad  beTore 
foor  artmtniatTaOon   by  rach 
ti  altera  aa  Alger  Bla.  pro- 
of Bttnttvj  artisaun  and  of 

that  mend  of  •oelallem 

at  the  Rooeevelt  Uberaiism 

reduced  us  to  this  sorry  mess. 

our  represrntaUvse  is   the 

of  tbe  United  Nations. 


In  your  daaltngs  with  the  United  NarV)r.s 
you  ha^e  not  called  upon  the  rsrtous  mem- 
bera  to  put  on  the  bettJefleid  mmounts  tt 
material  and  men  prop<jrtlonai  to  popuia- 
Uons  or  lackln{{  maierlai  ■  greater  am<x:  ' 
of  men.  In  lieu  of  such  equality  they  iauultl 
have  flvan  up  their  v  nf^s  in  Ui*  Uni:«cl  N  i- 
tton»  CiunciU.  Thus  American  i:ve»  hav- 
be«:i  dlspr  ^piJirtionaUly  sacrifl  led  (or  the  ::.- 
terest  of  other  nattctis.  a  cj-.i-'.ie  Vj  'Ai-ich  •:■• 
peop;"  of  ihls  couniry  bave  never  a^riea. 

Ill  continuing  these  tr  v::vc  decuto:.s  wbtch 
t^;■l•atc:l  ll-iC  future  of  line  UniUfd  .--Aa''-- 
y.u  :;ive  hAd  ta«?  coc-enticn  of  dfmir. 
and  nMsr'.ld*^  poUtl.  ;.an.s  ni  toth  (>ar'  ■■. 
kj.vln'j;  up  t'n*"tr  nz  .t  o'  n-;;nt  ritv  cr-.-u'-:.  .:;. 
They  hare  .=»;,p«aftd  aa  woxiU;  i  .::; 
j«cu  for  A  m--i>T  .'. \p;..  .  ■ 
cfv-ird  .'T  the  H«,>u  1'. *.€•-■. n  P.u'*v 


-cIsil:.s   w'llch    ha.-e   bca'.i    11; 


■.  t:    ac- 

:  L.  blame 

]?ly 

;       ,'L-d 

.i-..-    .  ^a- 

Covernor 

Du3.    of 


«    I 

Su 

li.i 

b- 

11 

-< 

C 

At 

.    1 

'*  i 

-lie 

..r  'Victories  asd 

I    s  to  be  accu- 

^»..    i.     You  aitd 

..t  :er  of  several 

ukl  ba«A- 


fi-T 

uareail"»tlc  acu  un-.A.^  .encm 

have  '^eeu  sac'.i  F^pubiiCi.-!. j:.  Ar 

d^c'^erg,      John      f -•;■.<' -      C". .'fs, 
D^wey.    iir.d    n  ;w    £e:;a:of    Ja:;--'3 
Pcrin  y;van:a. 

Mere  tern..;!''  In  oou*e-  uenct 

^/eai  aii.iitary  _^.i;-e.s   ;.    -^i;  '^t 

t-Uii  ail  oi!  to*  ben.-..r.s  c"  > 
t^-fl  land  a.id  {.►»  ..'pies  ..;  c  r 
muliitad  Cf  cv>ii-:>ufTKd   ry  I- 
cur  ouue  Deptir^r.irii'..  i  .    . 
y?srs,  e"-'*'.;  fee:'    ""f   .' '    '' "!  '. 
dally  eaueU,  have  roduc -u 
laiiliary  rositioa  to  de^.i     i'     r-^-x.  ,■:   .r:\:^- 
tence  wlU"i  t*ie  p«iirfc.u   ...i-.j    .;•  .,    .  . 

of   thrse   creat   :ni;rjry    •.••:,..;  ;■    Ci.,  .- 

ernmcnt  ha*  harbored  and  ctnael^  ^i  .      ;jrr     - 
nista,  spies,  liu'laoii„-e  pfdc'.e.'j,  .i;  d    .>. 
all.  the  compromisers  '.A  .\i'ier.c,Ki  _,r 
who  have  pieceme^;  »;:v«;::  i.;t,'  ;..a    .r       r,.    r. 
Cf  the  uorld  .,.■  r  t-^  I?-.its..,:a  r.   •ir^:>ii'^.\  Aixi 
have    placed    t^ie    biUai.ce   c;    ■,    r    di;.c^    ?. 
friends  uuder  thrf  uc  i,  r  lenr  vf  ;;u?.  .i  ■      ...  > 
the  United  Nauuus  c.mnot  b«  an  .^.  :     .:  .    r.  ■ 
teg  body.    For  e-aii:p;e.  vitnc*.^  c:,o  .-■•  ■  r,:     :, 
I-idVa  hi  t^e  rr!::,i:.1  N..:i...,..s  a.r.,.  -  ...e  c -..;.- 
munUt  viciory  in  Caiiia. 

Thus  far  me  have  seen  but  cr:e  !;i.'"ur''  .-ir'-^r" 
L'oiu  th«  remaliid  i., f  American  •p'>'-'"''<  "-ism  wn.  ■ 
refuses  to  sell  bia  AncTK  in  soil  to  '':i^  ni:#(l 
NatxAs  and  wan  it  appe^.rs  i»  n<>:  Wiil'.K  to 
fcght  a  tfO-porcri  I  Ainer'c;in  war  in  tr^p  aame 
o;  the  L'niUd  Nat,  ms  for  tr4e  ultln.at**  cam 
of  Ru,*-ia.  T^a;-K  Cod  f  ,r  C'e;.i':u  M  ic- 
Arthur  and  pay  p.xid  sname  t  r  Crenerai  :^  .-- 
shall.  Ganeral  Eisenhower,  and  oth  -s  -vho 
h»»e  dekcrted  tiietr  v.ciori»;s  uj  the  ^ain  )f 
Russia.  SliaBie,  too.  lor  me  spii.eies.s  Vt<\- 
smmcnts  of  tnfiand  a.id  France  for  teliiiij 
out  to  Russia  tn  the  Paciiic,  where  our  iii\me- 
dlate  politleai  interceus  are  s^ea:  and  thr.ri 
small,  except,  cf  course,  tbeir  merest  m  onn- 
mercMl  i;alns  made  in  deailni;  wi.h  o'jr  ei  •  - 
mis*.  The  one  shining  .^j»tt  wiiic.»i  L:  .  land 
seems  to  possess  uxlay  is  Win»:on  Cr.u:.:.^'.U, 
wboea  wlae  opinions  conceraiaa;  C  ntral 
Surope  were  overruled  by  Mr    Rooeevei'. 

Aa  General  JdacArtbur  states.  Eur-  ->e  win 
fall  If  China  Is  not  recovered  as  a  fr.em:  v 
power,  and  since  the  word  of  Russia  .a  i-.o 
Bood  there  will  be  no  certain  jjeace.  oi,;, 
mora  oonquast  and  cocnpromlae.  and  ulti- 
mately we  shall  stand  alone  Aa  6  percent  of 
th*  world's  population  with  but  a  s  n«n 
portion  of  the  world  s  ba«ic  .Ti.iterlals  wp  shall 
thaa  ummatcly  fall. 

As  a  natioa  of  people  which  Ls  used  to  a 
h%b  etandard  cf  Mvlog.  which  r-presenta  but 
about  one-twantleth  cf  the  peoples  of  the 
worM,  and  by  no  m«ans  self-iuAdent  as  to 
aaatartals  wa  win  ultimately  l jse  cut  in  a 
relatively  few  years  to  Russia  which  soon  will 
control  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
•orWs  people  and  natural  resources  T^iev 
will  apply  nearly  all  prt>duct;vlty  to  w  ir  n.d. 
world  conqueat.  giving  little  to  their  pe.  j  ,e. 
To  think  otherwise  is  mathematical  as  we.l 
as  p<.>litical  nonsense;  p.irUoularly  when  ■*« 
have  a  government  which  wastes  the  eC_r  a 


and  distributes  the  resources  of  our  people 
tn  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  expecting 
nj'hln?  In  trade.  Witness  here  the  reluc- 
tsTire  '  f  our  State  Department  to  a.«lt  India 
1  r  m'nert^ls  now  In  short  iunply  In  this 
run'ry  In  return  tnr  wheflt?  Normal  trade 
!«!  even  'a^oo  :♦  seems  It  ml^ht  h«lp  this 
r'"-,-.-7  "Trr-'l!?  with  our  pn^-ntes'  ^ocd 
rr'f-.  ."^  '  t^.*^'  U  JJ  tn  n-.atrTla's  of  w?r.  if  ycru 
X.  '-  ••  '•  •;■  ::  <=usta'.3  y^u  with  American  food 
ar.o   r. .  .:.•:"  at  no  ar*.  " 

We  stand  tc^daT  In  Intemailo-al  confusi-^r!. 
w.th  wesS-^Tfd  .ind  .f^irtt'cf  .i;;:???,  v-.*'i  a 
E'nvemnie..*  wh'ch  r-\.:i  (i'.s^ip.ir?  thr  be^^flts 
erf  Tlc^TV  rven  befnr?  •.  .:t'  ry  's  '.ti'^Tf  -"zctrz- 
pBshed,  d;;c^  ---lim  a. id  ric'lrv:;  ti?  bef.r?  otir 
fOrtrer  en«>-r'.-^  and  Thmf^ned  by  •-■^r  own 
atom  bom:..  -  .  =;rhclou=".y  ^i-eu  to  RuHsla  by 
sj!l«B  and  RvT'-i-.n  lcn«T5  who  hsve  feu  ill  it 
so  ecRy  tn  ^'■-.••n  petitions  cf  tn:-t  !n  our 

UtoCDt-:     ;  W-r'd  W-r  n  In  -'.en'-^l  '-:  Vie 

rl-"*^  of  '•'"'Tiixr.j  t  )  ror.qucr  P "!'-••  d  and 
V'   — n  'Tr-^-e,  ?nd  '^  Japnn  to  t.i'r:  itepa 

as  ll^e  :  Mrmr  tv^forp  her  encmv  Ziurtirt  c:!u!d 
do  ao.  but  our  dtnlcmats,  who  hav"  not  h?3i- 
taMd  to  deal  and  bi:irtstn  with  t:-:e  ll'-cs  of 
•*te  peoplaB  cf  ;:-<•  c-^rt.i.  have  n-  v  gV  ^  -.  'o 
rtMAa  aad  It?  r^^nf:-?  cnn-.t  il  dicta:  r^^.ip 
fAT  mora  thaa  tho  Cr-i  -.n^  .r  '.^^e  Jri;<a:iPse 
eotfd  have  eoaquerrd  by  nc  .•  Finns  P  .leg, 
GTTT.'ns,  Ot'nese.  e.:  .  trfh  V.-.z  rest  cf  the 
wiriU  under  threat. 

Tbank  Ccd  there  'r^^  no  UrltM  Mr.or.s 
t-1  ~--~n,   -c     '-.':  r-'-'-rs   —ir  f.-.r'fn:.'-£r-   -Jirho 


-t  Rn- 


:e  5:- 


t'ond  r,::lch 


•_■',.,  ..•'-r''i  <i;tant'"n  ;n  v;!:lrh  p.'i  ;;.-:.  jlcs 
'•'•    '    '   -'"n?-!    by   R-;?s'-"n    jnnre  £iJn    and 

•  •        ■   ••:  cf  ti*:rri\  warffir^.  the  Itc^  c'  '.rje 

*  '■   Ti   ;!sm.  prd  the  dlrhcierrj  a.id 

r..  -  '  >„r.^y  j ..,  p,j^  ^^„pj^„p.-,  n-.f  :t  be 
r»-,rv,,  p(j  •  "v»';p  In  .Am»"rlC3  hv  the  '^u.iilmg 
'  ''■  "*■•-■■' '^-.^r'er1'-:''n  d'-loinats  r'  ilie 
1'      "        '•  "^'"'.l  Tnim'n  ■'Ti?<"l<^7'" t'.al  f'^s." 

.'■•n   M   n   :    ^^i•*   ro  ^'m    -■:.:':ary 
'.   "■   '"s ''J' ^— '  "n  jt-op  ci.r  >-:ipicm.i:-  froai 

■■ ■'"   ■■'  ■■■'?  tn  r!T:,»'i-» 

I'.  ■  •'•>..  r>.,,c;,^5  v,ppn  fallowed  to  3-noint 

''''      1     ■■    ■■    i-'-no-.t     r»r.i     d'pji-n.itl:     cITclala 

1    -1  -e  d.'nf   but   Il'tle  hettrr   for 

\v:  >  ■'.  v'Mi  v>»rp  a^^r-ntfd  hy  Pr».:J  nt 
P.o  .<ieveU  as  a  -eoind  choice  to  Henr-:  V,al- 
:  .-p  r.-,  -,.vj  f,  J.  v!r»  Pr-^iflen*  1".  t^'e  19 't  eler- 
ti  m  ^^iOd  .■XmTlcin  Pxpr bll'-Mis  and  l>»mo- 
■:-•••  ,iir:e  were  h.'ipp'-,  aa  thrv  rer~'^--»(^ 
M-  V.  T  :arp  •  >r  what  he  has  j'.nce  fc?-n 
pr   •>'n   'fl  yr 

C'.'-''l  iie  have  d^ne  fre^ter  dninas-  !n- 
t'^ri  Iv  and  intr'-natioraHy  to  our  National 
In*  •-<-<!r''     I  wf-rdfT 

Y-ii  nn  still  save  our  country;  JJre  S-cre- 
t.arv  Ac'.iesoii  and  CJejieral  Marshall  and  turn 
cur  {<:'/  matir  and  military  s'^alr^  o-^er  to 
rf-;  Ai'ierir -,.-;s  lilt"  General' MacArthrr. 

O'-ner?.!  Mac.\rthur  has  committed.  If  sny. 
the  les-ser  of  two  sins:  disobedience  ti  ynu 
or  the  conduct  of  war  contrary  to  the  Inter- 
ests oi  this  Nation  ai«l  bla  oath  of  alle- 
gi.ince  • -)  h  3  country. 
Vrry  t.-n.ly  yours, 

A   R   Lr«. 


Italka  Maakipal  EicctMBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  l^iNETH  B.  KEATIKa 

or  srsw  to!.x 

IN  niE  HOUsE  OF  KEPRESKNT.fTr.T3 

Monday,  May  28.  1951 

Mr  KE.\TING.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ^  we  become  w  etmios  ed  in  eleo- 
Uoi;.^  ill  tii.i  country  that  we  OKiC)  ir^e 
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rijjniflcance  of  political  activities  in 
o'her  countries.  The  recent  municipal 
elections  in  Italy  are  a  case  in  point. 
They  have  a  partly  encouraging  and 
partly  discouraging  aspect. 

About  20  out  of  27  cities  formerly  gov- 
erned by  the  Communists  have  been 
wrested  from  their  control  in  this  elec- 
tion. That  is  a  gain  of  extensive  pro- 
portions. On  the  other  hand,  due 
largely  to  the  fanatically  devoted  and 
sternly  disciplined  character  of  their 
party  membership,  the  Communists  ap- 
pear from  incomplete  returns  to  have 
gained  about  7  percent  in  their  total 
popular  vote.  The  anti-Communist  ele- 
ments, who  far  outnumber  the  Com- 
munists, are  split  up  among  themselves 
into  several  different  parties,  which  of 
course  dilutes  their  strength  to  an  un- 
fortunate degree. 

The  overturn  of  the  Communist  re- 
gimes, however,  in  so  many  municipali- 
ties will  again  deliver  these  cities  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  and  liberate 
them  from  the  control  of  those  whose 
party  credo  it  is  to  serve  only  the  in- 
terests of  the  Kremlin  and  their  own 
party  members.  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  further  gains  may  be 
made  by  the  truly  free  parties  of  Italy 
when  they  observe  the  contrast  between 
their  newly  elected  municipal  officials 
and  the  old,  and  learn  that  Italy  and 
the  Italian  people  are  once  again  the 
primary  concern  of  those  in  power. 

One  important  factor  affecting  the  re- 
sults in  these  elections  is  contact  with 
Americans  of  ItaUan  extraction  in  this 
country  who  have  been  sending  letters 
In  great  volume  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  Italy  urging  that  they  turn 
out  of  ofBce  those  who  will  surely  enslave 
them,  if  permitted  to  gain  an  iron  grip 
on  the  political  structure  and  economy 
of  the  country.  Those  who  have  mi- 
grated to  America  and  their  children 
and  grandchilden  have  tasted  the  fruits 
of  freedom  and  can  speak  to  their  loved 
ones  in  Italy  with  greater  effectiveness 
than  is  possible  for  any  other  group. 
They  can  form  the  strongest  possible 
voice  of  America.  Both  in  the  national 
elections  in  1948  and  now  this  year  in  the 
local  contests,  they  have  been  of  ines- 
timable value  in  encouraging  the  anti- 
Communists  in  Italy  and  in  thwarting 
the  plans  of  the  Communists  to  domi- 
nate completely  the  principal  industrial 
centers  of  that  country.  The  beneficial 
effect  of  this  result  to  Italy  and  all  the 
free  world  cannot  be  overstated. 

In  addition  to  the  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian extraction,  full  credit  for  at  least  the 
partial  victory  which  has  been  achieved 
must  be  accorded  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  XII  has  made  it  very  clear  that  one 
cannot  at  the  same  time  tie  a  good  Com- 
munist and  a  good  Catholic.  The  ten- 
ets of  godless  communism  are  com- 
pletely incompatible  with  Christian  doc- 
trine and  ethics.  The  forthright  mili- 
tant stand  of  the  Catholic  Church  un- 
doubtedly was  the  determining  factor 
in  many  Italian  communities  in  bringing 
about  the  Communist  overthrow. 

It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  origin  and  religious  lead- 
ers of  all  denominations  will  continue 
their  eternal  vigilance  to  keep  Italy  free. 


Let's  Uatfy  Ow  Efforts  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  nrw  tokk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  efforts  of  some  selfish  groups  to 
destroy  the  peace  effort,  it  is  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  prras  throughout  the 
country  is  getting  behind  the  President 
and  the  Defense  Production  Act  in  an 
effort  to  gird  for  war  while  preparing 
for  peace.  Typical  of  the  support  by 
the  press  are  the  following  editorials  and 
columns. 

From  the  Columbus  Citizen,  of  Ohio, 
Mays.  1951: 

B133TNG  About  Beer 

Horrendous  things  will  happen — so  we  are 
being  told — if  the  Government  tries  to  en- 
force Stabilizer  DiSalle's  price-control  order 
on  beef. 

The  order.  President  Truman  says,  waa 
Issued  with  his  personal  approval.  It  calla 
for  dollar-and-cents  ceilings  at  wholesale  and 
retail  and  for  a  cut  by  October  1  In  prices 
paid  for  live  cattle.  Mr.  DiSalle  predicts 
that,  come  fall,  it  can  take  10  cents  a  pound 
off  retail  beef  prices  and  save  consumers 
1700.000.000  a  year. 

His  critics  say  the  order  Is  Intolerable. 
Some  argue  that  livestock  producers,  trying 
to  beat  Its  full  effect,  will  rush  cattle  to 
market  before  they're  fed  to  full  weight. 
Others  contend  producers  will  reftise  to  mar- 
ket their  cattle  until  the  order  is  revoked. 
Both  schools  of  gloomy  thought,  however, 
warn  that  It  will  cause  beef  shortages,  ration- 
ing, and  black  markets. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  de- 
mands cancellation  of  the  order  pronto. 
Cattle-State  Congressmen  charge  It  means 
confiscation   of  property. 

Robert  J.  Kleberg.  Jr.,  president  of  the  vast 
King  ranch  In  Texas,  asserts  that  "politicians, 
their  economic  advisers,  and  their  wise- 
cracking administrators,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  intricate  problems  involved  •  •  • 
are  asking  beef  producers,  whose  own  coats 
are  fixed  by  the  price  of  necessary  feed 
and  labor,  to  sell  beef  below  the  coat  of 
producing  It." 

Now.  maybe  there's  some  special  reason — 
not  discernible  to  Mike  DiSalle  and  a  lot 
of  other  city  fellows — why  the  price  of  beef 
can't  be  controUed  without  dlsastrotis  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  Agriculture  Department's  own 
figures  show  that  beef  producers  are  now 
getting  152  percent  of  parity  for  cattle — 
52  percent  more  than  the  Government's 
standard  of  a  fair  price  In  relation  to  the 
prices  of  equipment,  feed,  wages,  groceries, 
taxes,  and  other  things  for  which  cattle  pro- 
ducers have  to  pay. 

Of  course.  Congress,  which  passed  the  law 
authorizing  ceUlngs  on  farm  prices  when 
they  get  above  parity,  could  force  B«r.  DiSalle 
to  abandon  his  effort  to  apply  the  law  to 
cattle. 

But  Congress  can't  logically  or  sensibly  do 
that  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  DiSalle  is  try- 
ing to  confiscate  the  cattlemen's  jM-operty  cff 
force  them  to  sell  below  costs  of  production. 

Prom  the  New  York  World -Telegram 
and  Sim  of  May  5.  1951 : 

THI  Cow  JXTKRD 

(By  Earl  Bichert) 
Washtnctok,  May  5. — One  big  figure,  so  big 
it    might    as   well    be    emblaaoned    in   neon 

lights,    haunts    the    cattle    industry    as    it 


screams  bloody  murder  against  the  price  roll- 
back on  beef. 

It  is  the  Agriculture  Department's  calcula- 
tion that  as  of  April  15  United  States  farmers 
were  getting  prices  equivalent  to  152  percent 
of  parity  for  their  cattle. 

That's  53  percent  more  than  the  so-called 
official  yardstick  says  Is  a  fair  price  for  cat- 
tle— measured  against  the  cost  of  the  things 
the  cattlemen  must  buy  at  today's  prices. 
The  Department  says  that  on  April  15  farm- 
ers were  receiving  an  average  of  $30.20  per 
hundred  povmda  for  their  cattle,  while  $19.90 
per  hundred  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
give  them  full  100  {>ercent  of  parity. 

With  this  situation,  the  cattlemen  arent 
getting  much  sympathy  from  the  Ot&ce  of 
Price  StabUlzatlon.  which  recently  ordered 
price  ceilings  on  raw  cotton  when  It  was  only 
125  percent  of  parity. 

But  the  cattle  Industry,  growers  and  peck- 
ers alike,  are  raising  a  shout  that,  if  It  weren't 
for  the  MacArthur  hearings,  would  be  mak- 
ing tbe  front  i>ages. 

The  announced  intention — since  they  cant 
get  any  place  with  Price  Administrator 
Michael  DiSalle — is  to  get  beef  prlcee  exempt 
from  price  ceUings  In  the  price-control  re- 
newal law  which  must  be  paissed  before  June 
30  if  price  controls  are  to  continue. 

"We  do  not  have  stilScient  commitments 
yet  to  Indicate  that  the  blocking  of  the  beef 
order  can  take  place."  said  C.  B.  Helnenuinn, 
president  of  the  Naticaial  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Aasoclatlon. 

Price-rontrol  ofBdals  say  the  success  of  tbe 
beef  roL-back  and  stabUlzatlon  program  ts 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  controls  set-up. 
"If  we  can't  do  anjrthlng  about  the  sky-high 
beef  prices.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  hold  the 
lid  on  anything  else."  said  one  top  official. 

The  cattlemen  say  experience  shows  that 
price  controls  Just  won't  work  on  beef — 
therell  be  black  marketing  and  shortages 
no  matter  how  well  CM*S  does  on  enforce- 
ment. They  contend  beef  Is  a  commodity 
which  does  not  lend  Itself  to  price  controls — 
its  whole  marketing  and  distribution  proeeaa 
Is  too  complicated. 

They  assert  that  black  marketing  already 
has  started  and  shortagea  have  appeared  In 
certain  areas.  A  lot  of  beef  will  be  lost.  It  is 
said,  because  canle  feeders  wont  buy  and 
fatten  out  cattle  on  hlgh-prleed  grain.  (The 
Agriculture  Department  reports,  however, 
that  all  grain  prices  are  stUl  below  parity.) 

Prom  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  May  9.  1951: 
It's  "BAiiT  "RotrwD  tkb  BxnmKAX,  Bora!" 

Price  Controller  DiSalle  has  laid  his  pro- 
gram on  the  line  with  his  orders  to  cut  maat 
prices.  In  these,  and  particularly  in  tha 
series  of  orders  on  beef  prlcca.  he  has  set 
himself  against  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
groups  in  otir  economic  system.  He  takes 
his  stand  again^  a  highly  covanlaed  trada 
that  Includes  a  tight  line  of  ranchers,  large 
and  small  growers,  feeders,  slaughterers,  and 
po-oceaaors. 

To  fight  him  are  their  lobby,  their  pcditi- 
cal  representatives  In  the  farm  bloc  of  Con- 
gress, and,  to  the  amaaement  of  consumers, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself,  speak- 
ing tbroi^h  Secretary  Brannan.  AU  theae 
forces  together  have  a  practiced  vay  of 
Tn^hing  the  beefsteak  the  symbol  of  a  Na- 
tion's yearning  and  Its  pride  tn  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  the  world. 

In  fact.  Just  about  everybody  is  against 
Mr.  DiSalle,  because  even  as  the  bouaerrlfs 
cries  out  for  lower  prices,  she  keeps  on  buy- 
ing meat.  No  people  ever  ate  so  much  meat 
before,  an  average  of  146  pounds  a  pewm  a 
year.  It  la  an  American  habtt.  jMlously  and 
ravenously  clung  to.  Even  during  the  war 
and  rationing,  and  the  necesalty  of  feeding 
11.000,000  servloemMi,  the  people  demanded 
meat  so  loudly  (and  w««  able  to  floarlaH 
money  to  buy  lt>  that  production  erf  beef 
cattle  grew  from  a  1935-39  average  of  41.814,- 
000  head  to  54,585.000.     Hog  producUon  grew 
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•n*    BMBt    iiiii<f  II    know    una    tMte. 
fUvy  taw  iHnlapi*  aemm  poMtul  •aamu- 

ti>^«     roU- backs.    Tbay    tluvttttn    tfea*    at- 

mppty  «in  ferlac  a 

«m  ba  *iva»  taito  thm 

«•& 

U»  ttM  W  llM  to 

ttM  H^ 


accoiduttf  to  U»e  parity  formula,  antl  f2i  t!. h: 
they  »■.;;  still  5*il  iit  be:wet-Tj  20  and  3«)  r^  r- 
cent  above  thjt  pr:ce  »-hpr;  the  new  c*  ;  ':'  ,s 
becotn*  fuUy  •••cttTe.  Be  b&s  alAO  p-jiri'.i 
out  that  industry  <;pokesr:i«n  ti  Id  h.ir;  ;n 
JanvukTj  that  if  no  coatrula  were  lmpt>f'd 
ttea,  th«r«  vouirl  b»  no  subsequaiit  fumj  ,:i 
prices.  Yet,  «l:bo«nh  tiie  coiitr  .-^  •*'  rf  ;  •, 
inifKUAad.  ih^  [iricca  ^luce  Uiat  Ume  U^.e  .(,  i  ■' 
up  12  percent  for  an  <  ver-al!  increA.'=e  '  .5 
percent  since  Uw  outbreak  of  tbe  K  »-.ui 
war  last  June 

Baef.  beeaow  ot  the  larse  place  tt  ocr-.iptes 
In  tbm  dinner  budvera  of  all  famlUen  In  this 
ooODtrj.  is  Bn  excvvHlonally  Unportar.t  factor 
tn  Ui*  tfflort  to  ooatrol  in^Atton  In  Kcneral. 
AaftOidtegty.  tite  Amatlcan  people,  wtio  are 
bttTlnc  to  p»y  UuMV^sta  the  ooee  for  tte^jts 
Mul  rottcU.  CAUxtC  IM  blained  U  they  uisut, 
•lOD^  with  Mr.  OtSalle,  tb^t  the  rcll-b?clt  ^e 
aeeortted  a  talr  trial.  Why  not'  Wh^fa 
wroiiip  wttb  trytnf  to  keen  the  prlees  from 
rooming  any  higher''  It  is  nt)t  e30U«h  for 
caiMten.  twdarm.  etc..  to  answer  wtth  the 
somewhat  threatful  warning  thAC  tiie  pro- 
jected controls  will  lead  to  a  kind  'if  sit- 
down  strike  among  producers,  brinij  enipt: - 
aeaa  to  tmtcJien'  shelves,  and  revive  the  blati 
market  on  a  fmrg»  scale 

WiMrt  tlw  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  Is  that  the  meat  industry,  U  It  really 
tarn  a  gvnd  ewae  against  tbe  rollbacit,  wtu 
pi' want  that  eaaa  eiearly  and  objectively. 
Ha  atMfeaamen  ha«e  not  ^one  that  so  far. 
HMj  have  covftned  thenMelres  chiefly  to  dire 
of  a  beef  shortage  and  a  new 
It  naay  well  be  that  the  pre- 
will  coaae  true,  but  U  the  OP6  action 
Is  In  Itaelf  fair,  and  If  It  can  be  aade  to  work 
•ooperatlon.  then  any  etrcuinven- 
of  tt  will  ekdd  up  merely  to 
esample  of  how  selfishness 
the  beet  Interests  of  the 
MMtoa. 


tht  New  York  Worlds  Telegram 
and  S«a  ^  Mv  2t,  1951: 

Fajl  Fiinar  Jjcwxa 

For  the  first  time  since  Korea  the  climb 
Of  th«  cuat  q£  Uvlnj{  hai  aliauat  stopped. 

The  Government's  gfllrtat  Index  ruse  only 
a  tentb  of  1  ii^cant  in  tiie  month  endir^ 
April  I&  aji4  later  flgtirea.  not  yet  made 
pruftUc,  aca  aaid  to  indicate  no  m^ked 
upwacd  trend  since. 

Saveral  faftaw  can  be  thanked  f>  r  thU 
waJcooaa  development.  The  belated  effort  to 
•nSarca  pdca-wa^  controiB  has  he.ped  lu 
curte  ihe  bus-now-before-prices-nu-hiifher 
rush.  ReetraiJits  on  credit  buying  have 
placed,  a  uaaXuI  role.  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem paUctea  bave  made  commercial  credit 
•amewfiat  tigiiter.  And,  moat  Important, 
tba  Qoverament  ha*  tMen  living  v  >thia  lU 
Income. 

All  that  U  to  the  guoda—but  it  doe&u  t 
moan  tliat  Inflation  lias  been  Uckcd.  Fu 
trom  It. 

TlM  Faderal  budget  Is  temporarily  b:U- 
aaeed  only  hacauce  defense  spending  stui 
la  a  iQ&c  wa;  baiov  tlie  heights  It  will  reach 
In  tHa  naar  future.  Armament  productlua 
■ooa  win  require  vastly  mure  manpower  and 
material^  leaving  lass  to  produce  goods  for 
dTtllans.  And,  osless  the  American  people 
and  ttetr  Oovemment  act  wlsef>-.  the  cost  of 
ItTlBc  vtn  reaxnne  and  speed  up  Its  climb 

It  to  not  wtee  to  demand  that  price  and 
oontrois  be  relaxed  or  abolialied.  not 
to  sMft.  ramoval  of  exv<St  restraints:  nut 
to  oppoae  tas  Increaeea  adequate  to  keep 
the  Kteal  tmdyet  tn  baUnce;  not  wise  to 
raalkt  daep  crrta  tn  Oovemment  spending  for 

ror  the  fact  la  t^at  taaatton  haa  hardly 
bagvia  to  tight,  U  tha  paopl*  ''"^  t^«^ 
OovernmMit  dont  flctit  back  with  every 
avaiiable    waaaen.    teteltoa    will    win    the 


From  the  Brooklyn  iN.  Y.>  Eagle  of 
May  27.  1951: 

AMFBICIIN9    ItfTTST    P«T    HMD    TO    TkTTltAl» 

Waainivc  or  WAa 

Pr>>sidcr.t  Truman  haa  broui?ht  forcefully 
to  the  mlnda  of  Americana  soaae  of  tbe  mere 
unple.iaant  poealhUitlas  which  the  future 
holds  Amoni?  tham  la  war.  not  several 
ujousanda  of  milea  away  but  on  cur  own 
»i>il.  ill  our  own  ciUes.  ofl  our  shares  and 
In  tl.e  air  above  us.  The  subjfect  is  one  to 
wh:cii  greater  concern  must  be  given  for 
rei.v^na  of  self-preeervatton.  The  President 
has  wlMly  dleetieeed  It  tn  frank,  although 
grim    tenna. 

Americana  have  had  vast  experience  with 
war  during  the  last  34  years.  They  have 
r  jught  t\»o  world  wars  and  are  now  engaH^rt 
la  what  may  be  the  prelude  of  a  ttxlrd.  Tney 
have  endured  heavy  sacriSces  of  life  and  of 
ma  :erial  reaour  -ea  but  as  a  Ifatlon  have  not 
had  the  aeoni «  of  war  bronfht  home  to 
l.^eri'i  in  ways  xnown  to  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  Sast.  Their  cities  and 
towns  bave  remained  intact,  their  earth  un- 
•carred. 

The  President,  with  substantial  reaaoa, 
envisioned  a  dlSereat  proepect  if  war  cumaa 
again.  Six  years  of  peace,  unhappily,  have 
been  devoted  to  feverish  and  effective  en- 
deavors to  e.Tte«d  the  ranfe  of  warfare  and 
lnren.<ilfy  Its  daadllneea.  We  have  nude  re- 
markable peojpraas  toward  thaat  enda.  3o, 
too.  h'tve  our  potamatel  wammttm. 

President  Trtnaan  haa  gtean  to  the  Amar- 
lean  peopte  the  warning  that  if  a  third  worM 
war  cornea  "ve  will  be  a  battlefront."  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East  know  what  this  statua 
means  In  terms  of  stifTertng  and  ftar  and 
drimomllaailon.  We  eacnot  even  enropre- 
hend  Its  meaning,  eapeclally  If  tbe  fory  of 
atomic   power  la  iiniaiiehail   again et    us. 

War  of  this  diaractar  mnat  neeaaaarlly.  M 
meras.  fui&U  Presklant  Truman's  ominoua 
predJction  of  a  reversion  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
It  may  be  that  we  poasess.  aa  he  hopes,  tlia 
Intelligence  and  the  energy  necessary  for 
the  ultimate  conquest  at  the  evl!.  defenera- 
tlTe  farces  which  would  be  looeed  by  another 
world  war  Unqueatlonahly.  however,  dvill- 
zaucn  would  bang  in  tbe  balance. 

S  gniflciuice  of  the  rteairient'a  aarloua 
mood  .should  not  t>e  lost  upon  the  Axnericaa 
people  Mr.  Truman  had  definite  piirposes 
In  Ritnd  when  he  sp<>ke.  He  scmgHt  to  'hock 
the  Vatlon  otit  of  Its  corapiacency.  to  direct 
thlnklns  to  the  preaervatloa  of  peace.  If  pa»- 
slble.  and.  If  not.  to  strengtilken  the  Nation 
and  Its  allies  to  rastet  (he  aggresaton  of 
communism 

There  Ls  a  dangerous  uaawaeeneaa  uf  the 
Importance  of  these  purpojes.  Aa  a  Nation 
we  win  be  tragically  fooIlsJi  If  we  fall  to 
heed  the  President's  appeal  to  wtrrk  and  pray 
for  peace,  and  gird  for  war. 

From  the  Washington  Post  of  itfay  1, 
1351; 

£XXr  P^LOTL   CXTLUfGS 

The  Office  of  Price  StttlUllwOun  in  Its  new 
freeze  on  beef,  has  profited  frcm  tHe  lessens 
learned  during  the  last  war  when  black  m-^r- 
kets  In  meats  flunrlahed.  The  biaek  markets 
flourished  tn  part  becaoae  hiw-aftMlng  pack- 
ers and  Aauihtttora  were  aqoecaec  bet-veen 
OPA  price  oeUlnga  and  rialag  pncea  of  live- 
Htuck  not  bubject  to  oontroia.  CalLjig  pricea 
were  finally  Impoaad  on  live  csCtk  over  tlie 
strong  opposition  of  prorfncer  gr  rips  and 
protests  from  the  Department  of  Aiincnlture, 
hut  not  until  IMS. 

Another  Important  reason  tor  tl  •  groertH 
of  wartlaae  hIacJt  aaartethig  was  t!ia  failure 
of  the  War  Food  Arimlalatratm  ta  eataMiwh 
eHective  control  oeev  the  entry  of  new 
slaughtetara  into  bnatw— ■  Aa  a  sMult  tiM 
number  of  licensed  slaufhteiera  oae  ftcaa 
3.900  !n  IMa  to  mtm  tHan  36^000  lii  IM4.  A 
special  connalttee  of  tbe  Boaaa  ap|:iolatad  %m 
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investigate  food  shortages  In  1&45  concluded 
thru  the  loose  permit  system  was  "a  prolific 
source  of  black-market  meat  and  drained  off 
good  beef  which  would  otherwise  have  found 
Its  way  Into  legitimate  trade  channels  and  to 
the  countns  of  those  retail  stores  that  have 
tried  to  observe  legal  price  ceilings  "  With 
that  experience  in  mind  the  OPS  has  already 
plarpd  slaughtering;  under  a  rigid  licensing 
syst."m,  with  quota  controls  over  output 
based  en  the  slaughterer's  share  of  the  busi- 
ness It)  1950  New  licenses  will  not  be  Issued 
unless  the  applicant  can  prove  that  the  re- 
quested facilities  are  essential  to  furtherance 
cf  defen.se   eflTorts. 

The  order  just  issued,  which  is  desiened  to 
control  be<^f  prices  fn^m  the  farm  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  does  not  establish  ceiling 
prices  for  cattle  on  the  farm,  but  it  serves 
much  the  same  purpose  by  regulating  the 
prices  packers  are  permitted  to  pay  for  live 
cattle  After  May  20  the  permissible  pur- 
chase prices  will  be  about  10  percent  lower 
than  at  present  and  two  further  reductions 
wil!  be  rrrade  later  in  the  year  With  beef 
cattle  prices  now  at  152  percent  of  parity, 
the  CPS  concludes  that  the  prescribed  level 
of  prices  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  main- 
tain the  supply  of  cattle  at  present  levels. 

For  the  time  being  there  will  be  little 
change  In  consumer  prices  under  this  regu- 
lation. The  effects  of  the  first  reduction  in 
live  cattle  prices  will  be  to  restore  the  op- 
eratine  margins  of  slaughterers  and  retailers, 
the  prices  of  whose  products  have  been  fro- 
zen since  last  January,  although  uncontrolled 
live  cattle  prices  have  meantime  been  splral- 
ing  upward.  Later  reductions  In  livestock 
prices  scheduled  for  August  and  October  will, 
however,  be  reflected  In  lower  retail  prices. 
By  next  fall  the  OPS  expects  that  the  house- 
wife will  be  paying  about  9  percent  less  for 
beef  than  she  now  is — an  annual  saving  of 
$700,000,000    to   consumers. 

Regulations  setting  dollar-and-cents  price 
ceilings  by  grades  and  cuts  of  beef  at  whole- 
s.ile  and  retail  and  requiring  the  posting  of 
celling  prices  in  retail  stores  will  greatly 
aid  enf')rcement.  In  conjunction  with  other 
regulations  bringing  slaughtering  under  con- 
trol and  relieving  price  squeezes  that  tempt 
sellers  to  break  through  official  ceilings,  the 
regulations  will  provide  a  basis  for  a  sound 
system  of  controls  that,  with  variations,  will 
later  be  e.\tended  to  other  meat  products. 
The  new  regulations  will,  we  t>elleve,  check 
the  spread  of  black  marketing  and  benefit 
consumers  by  stabilizing  beef  prices  at  some- 
what lower  levels.  That  is  the  most  that 
can  be  hoped  for,  as  extensive  price  roll-backs 
would  demoralize  the  Industry,  reduce  meat 
supplies  at  the  source,  and  encourage  wide- 
spread   violation    of    celling    orders. 


War  m  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCO.VSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVTIS 

Thursday.  May  31,  1951 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Middle  East  area  is  a  ver- 
itable dynamite  keg.  Peace  must  be 
maintained  there  or  we  shall  have  an- 
other war  there  which  can  easily  be 
worse  than  the  one  in  Korea.  As  part 
of  my  remarks  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial that  appears  in  the  May  30  issue 
of  the  Christian  Century  on  that  issue: 
Israeli  Action  Darxs  Wax 

Israel's  latest  defiance  of  a  United  Na- 
tions decision   has  precipitated   a   new  and 


dangerous  crisis  In  the  Middle  East.  On  May 
18  the  U.  N.  Security  Council  approved  unani- 
mously, with  the  Soviet  Union  abstaining, 
a  resolution  reprimanding  Israel  for  its  un- 
authorized armed  action  In  the  U.  N. -con- 
trolled, demilitarized  Lake  Huleh  area.  The 
resolution  placed  the  blame  for  the  flare-up 
between  Israel  and  Syria  on  the  Israeli  and 
requested  Israel  to  suspend  work  on  its 
drainage  project  in  the  Huleh  area  until 
the  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  could  work 
out  some  satisfactory  arrangement  between 
the  two  countries,  Israel  was  also  ordered 
to  return  to  their  homes  the  Arabs  who  had 
been  forcibly  ejected  from  the  area.  Un- 
fortunately, this  latter  provision  cannot  be 
carried  out.  Israeli  bulldozers  have  already 
razed  those  houses.  It  appears  that  Israel 
has  no  intention  of  observing  the  provisions 
of  the  U.  N.  resolution,  TTie  Israeli  Govern- 
ment instructed  its  delegate  to  transmit  to 
the  world  body  Israel's  profound  resentment 
over  the  action.  Work  on  the  drainage  proj- 
ect continues.  This,  say  the  Israeli,  Is  not 
in  defiance  of  the  U.  N.  They  have  had  no 
official  notification  of  that  body's  action. 
When  they  do.  the  Government  will  consider 
a  reply.  But  in  the  meaiitlme,  the  Huleh 
drainage  project  will  be  completed.  A 
thousand  more  Arabs  will  have  become  dis- 
placed persons.  Another  bit  of  Arab  ter- 
ritory will  have  been  added  to  Israel  by 
armed  aggression.  The  U,  N.  will  t>e  presented 
with  another  fait  accompli.  Meeting  In 
Damascus,  the  Arab  League  countries  have 
pledged  to  back  Syria  if  that  nation  decides 
to  prevent  all  this  from  happening  by  armed 
force.  Again  Israel  has  brought  the  Middle 
East  to  the  point  of  war.  Again  the  patient 
Russian  bear  sits  back  and  licks  his  chops. 
It  is  a  situation  entirely  to  his  liking. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Jr.,  of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  Wednesday,  May  30, 
1951: 

How  fitting  and  appropriate  that  on  this 
occasion,  throughout  the  United  States,  a 
patriotic  and  grateful  American  people 
gather  to  pay  their  homage  and  respect  to 
those  of  the  Nations  sons  who  have  fought 
their  country's  battles. 

In  all  our  splendid  cities.  In  every  tovn, 
village  and  hamlet.  Americans  pause  at  this 
hour  to  observe  another  Memorial  Day.  It  is 
reassuring  for  the  future  of  our  country  to 
know  that  in  the  busy  strife  for  existence, 
and  the  terrible  stress  of  the  times,  we  as 
one  people  can  lay  aside  the  material  things 
ol  life  to  pause  in  reverence  to  honor  those 
magnificent  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces 
who  have  answered  the  last  call  by  making 
the  supreme  bacriflce. 

In  instituting  the  great  tradition  of  Me- 
morial E>ay  in  1868  General  Logan  said.  "It 
is  our  purpose  to  inaugurate  this  observ- 
ance with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  kept  from 
year  to  year  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  re- 
mains to  honor  the  memory  of  the  departed." 
How  faithfully  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  have  honored  this  request  and  kept  this 
trust  will  be  freely  attested  by  the  past  gen- 
erations of  Americans  who  have  lived  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  veterans  of  that  great 


struggle.  As  the  very  last  of  the  old  com- 
rades muster  out  and  fall  tn  with  the  ranks 
of  that  silent  army,  and  when  the  roll  of 
the  drum  beats  its  last  tattoo  and  shall  fall 
upon  no  familiar  ecrs.  we  shall  still  remem- 
ber, observe,  and  commemorate  this  day. 
We  by  our  presence  and  participation  in 
these  ceremonies  commemorate  not  alone  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  died;  but  In  addi- 
tion on  this  day  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  the  living  spirit  of  those  who  have  died 
that  this  great  Nation  might  live. 

The  Revolutionary  War  won  us  our  eitlst- 
ence  as  a  Nation;  the  Civil  War  ratified  and 
confirmed  It  In  blood;  the  Spanish- American 
War  proved  that  we  were  willing  to  ftehr  for 
the  exten-'jion  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  American 
Hemisphere;  the  two  World  Wars  emphasized 
the  purity  of  those  motives,  and  evidenced 
to  the  world  that  Americans  were  willing  to 
die  that  our  Ideals  and  principles  in  Govern- 
ment based  on  the  doctrine  of  human  dig- 
nity might  be  disseminated  throughout  the 
glooe. 

It  is  to  the  credit  and  glory  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  have  never  willingly  sought  war. 
We  have  never  entered  war  for  the  purpose 
of  commercial  advantage  nor  of  national  ex- 
pansion. Neither  greed  nor  aelflsbness  has 
ever  motivated  America's  entrance  into  war. 
Always  this  Nation  was  ImpeUed  to  enter 
war  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  freedom  of 
our  people  and  the  freedom  of  others.  As  a 
result  of  this  unselfish  American  spirit  our 
Nation  is  at  the  very  pinnacle  In  world 
affairs. 

Although  we  have  fought  and  won  fwo 
wars  in  the  last  35  years  and  are  now  in- 
volved In  another,  in  the  long  view  war  at 
best  does  not  help  clvillxation.  Every  war 
sets  civilization  back  for  generations.  The 
toU  of  war  is  inestimable.  Fundamentally 
money  which  is  spent  for  weapons  to  slaugh- 
ter the  people  of  other  nations  is  money  ill 
spent.  Money  which  is  spent  to  build  shlpa 
to  wage  battles  on  the  seven  seas  could  bet. 
ter  be  used  to  foster  the  commercial  and  the 
cultural  growth  of  our  people.  Money  spent 
to  teach  the  youth  of  our  land  to  kill  the 
youth  of  other  lands  is  money  squandered. 
I  do  not  deny  that  military  action  for  de- 
fense of  our  way  of  life  has  been  essential  in 
the  past.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  future 
despite  our  hopes  and  plans  for  peace.  Nev- 
ertheless we  must  continue  to  set  our  ulti- 
mate goal  as  peace,  not  war.  for  only  through 
peace  can  civilization  march  forward. 

In  this  crucial  hour  of  the  world's  history  It 
Is  Important  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are 
not  resisting  merely  a  century-old  concept 
labeled  "•communism."  or  a  revolutionary 
state  dating  from  1917.  'What  we  are  really 
combating  both  at  home  and  overseas  are 
forces  cf  military  aggression  and  tyranny, 
evil  under  whatever  baiiner.  We  are 
struggling  against  the  police  state  which 
would  deny  free  Inquiry,  free  religion,  free 
art,  free  music,  free  thinking — all  the  liber- 
ties and  rights  of  man.  What  we  are  oppos- 
ing in  America  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world  is  not  just  communism,  but 
treason  and  subversion  and  sabotage.  For 
the  future  well-being  of  mankind  our  best 
efforts  must  be  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  these  diabolical  evils. 

To  destroy  these  insidious  forces,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  freedoms,  the  citizens 
of  this  great  Republic  must  act  collectively 
at  home.  Abroad  we  must  act  collectively 
with  our  allies  if  the  treacherous  forces  of 
totalitarianism  ar^  to  be  contained  and  even- 
tually destroyed. 

To  be  successful  at  home  or  abroad  our 
policies  must  be  based  on  sound  and  right- 
eous principles.  We  cannot  and  must  not 
sacrifice  principle  for  expediency.  If  the 
United  States  and  its  Allies  are  to  have  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  800.000,000  pe<^la 
of  Asia  and  others  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
we  must  convince  them  by  our  actions  that 
our  intentions  are  above  reproach. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Jxam  IM* 


to  a  e^  In  polBt.    At  th«  and  at 
Jm  XL  Bi^Bte  aad  t^  Unitad  8t«t«s 

a(  Eoffw  or  tbntr  i«|«— iiftl^w  d»- 

_  tt»t  <*»«■  natloe  BbooM  b*  dlTlded 

M    Um    tibitety-aicbtb    panJl*!.     Tba    north 

tb«  bMl  a<  SoTtoC  domln*- 

I  l«ft  to  our  JurU- 

tfletAoa.  BtalaiT  i«onr<i*  no  lacteal  «zi>l*nA- 
ttoa  for  ****'  aitiuuTf  tflTteftoB  of  tlM  Korean 
pa»>«.  11  !■•  i*npt7  «Jtp««*«t  wtvh  no  r«- 
UtloDsbtp  to  prtnetpte. 
ts  to  ttvt  Um  United  MatlocM  tretadtn^  our 
protntoed  tlM  Komn« 
■ttv  would  be  aaited  and  treed. 
Tor  avMral  yew  oTter  Wortd  War  n  Amcrl- 
cmD  traooi  IB  iimMe  force  vere  sarrtaoned 
ta  Korea  to  make  eartais  tbe  CocnnnmUta 
t  «aiUd  not  uke  over  wblle  tbe 
ae^otlated.  Then  in 
in  eoctrol  at  our  forelrn 

^  wtthdrcw  our  forcea  from 

TteeettV  SO.000.000  Kcreana  belp- 

tba  BUHten-tratsed  North  Ko- 

It  «M  inrfltable  that  tbe  Reds 

fill  thla  ▼aeuom  by 

"The  VaMed  Stetea  and  aoine  of  our  alllea 

are  no*  mat'tnc  eallant  effort  to  reeorer  from 

to  leef  M<ih  a  tree  and 

aa  a  bulerark  a^mmat  eommu- 

ta  no  point  tn  reminding  you 

that  ttta  vraat  aalUtary  effort  baa  taken  a 

toD  tn  flOBbat  eaenittlea 

iHxrthle  daatroetlon  In  htman  life 

■  tiUMTt  ^»f*»t.  well  have  been  aTOtded 

tf  oar  fotelcn  poUcT  makers  In  1»4A  bad  not 

for  expediency."     The 

U>  apUt  Korea  ta  the  firet  Inatanee 

ao  aoond  long-range  oonald- 

Oertatnly  the  daelaloa   to  with* 

troop*  In   1M0  waa  ahortatghtMl 

tor  m»  l^rtara  knew  the  South  Koreana  were 

fend  themaelTea  agalnat  thr 

atmlat    afgreaaora    frcna    tbe 

tree  world   le   Buffering 

tf  inBaiMi  prhiclple  waa  forgotten  and 

■^•tflaney  praealled  tn  thla  inatance. 

Xt  aaaaii  appvoprUta  on  thla  oecaalon  to 

caB  ya«r  tfttrm  to  a  letter  from  a  retired 

oaputa  «bo  reecstly  loet  bia  aon  on 

a  oC  Korea.    Thla  father  w«U 

i  aaany  of  our  eltlMxu  bare  felt 

'  tfaa  part  mwith^     It  readt  aa  follows : 

"I  teea  jBrt  bortad  my  aon  at  Arlington. 

a  %Qy  «IM  ID  tfylBg  earned  the  award  next 

to  th*  Madal  at  Honor,  the  NaTy 

Ulled  hy  a  piece  of  metal; 

ahtppad  to  the  enaoy  In  all 

ao-called  aUlaa  wboae  osn- 

t  aad  aopport  of  our  enemy 

tB  Infamy. 

by  a  ptoea  of  matal  brought 

Unaa  we  were  forbidden  to 

into  ammunition  by  power 

forbidden   to 

of  metal  wboee  tranaporta- 

by  Bad  pUmea  we  were 

and  aboot  down. 

for  the  fiatnn  thla  and  other 

and  pro- 

ooold  km  thla  boy 

t  of  Aflaarleaa  boy*  la  a  juaUy 


to  can  tt  by  another 

tt  OB  the  groonda 

they  My.  glean  oa 

li  bat  a  paraptaraae  of 

tt  hat.  tb*y  aay.  fc*pt 


-The  reaaons  for  paying  blackmail  are 
always  compelling,  and  the  aiteraative  to 
paying  It  la  aiways  hcwrtble.  Pay  or  have 
your  bouse  burned  down;  p^iy  or  have 
your  child  murdered.  Tbe  reasona  today 
are  no  leas  compeUlng— pay  or  have  wor-d 
war  m;  pay  or  bay*  WaatUngton  atom- 
bombed.     •     •     • 

"NeTertbelesa      appeasement      or      paying 
Mn^t^Twaii  IS  wrong  and  does  not  work.     Tlie 
child    beld    for    ranaom    haa    already    been 
kmed;  Uie  decialon  to  bum  ytjur  houae  d.jwn 
haa  been  made  no  matter  hew  much  buici- 
msil  ywi  pay.      Today  the  Rusaian  deci.^um 
as  to  whether  and  when  to  attack  w;.i   [iv;t 
be  altered  by  otir  hand-tying  appeaaeraect. 
"We  are  paying  with  beloved  human  live* 
to  buy  time  that  we  might  have  lor   noth- 
ing.    Our  blackmail   paymenw   in   Amercan 
blood  purchaae   neither  time   nt>r   secor ity.' 
The  worda  of  that  fine  rather  seem  :o  ex- 
preaa  tbe  long  pent  up  leellng  of   m  mv   of 
our    citizens,    particularly    '.hose    wni    have 
k:»ed  ones  on  the  batUeaelds  in  !ar-.;  tl  lar.rts. 
It    haa    aeemed    parade xicai    tha:    A-TierKan 
ors  and  a  Umlted  nu.mber  of  ft^htmg  men 
from  our  allies  ihould  be  vahan'.ly  b.i-tune 
tbe  enemy  In  Kojea  while  lepia  th;ir.  :\il-mit 
oppoeitlon   to    the   Chinese    Reds    And    their 
ob:ectlvee  has  prevailed  In  high  dlplomaiic 
and  commercial  clrcles. 

UntU  very  recently  United  NaUons  p^Mlcy 
In  reference  to  Korea  ani  relat-?d  matters 
was  indecisive  to  aay  the  >Mt.  The  United 
Natlcns  and  our  own  diplomats  were  unfur- 
tunately  straddling  the  fenoe.  On  the  one 
hand  our  GI's  were  fighting  an  all-out  war 
against  conununlsm  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula. On  the  other  hand  many  of  our  allies 
were  freely  shipping  strategic  and  critical 
war  material  to  the  enemy.  In  additiin. 
American  policy  makers  In  the  Dprar-r-.f :.: 
of  State  were  not  forthri<»htly  d  d  T'-i  '" 
the  total  exclu-'lon  of  Rxl  Chi:  .\  '.:  r.\  a 
seat  In  the  United  Nations.  Still  lui-ther 
there  was  no  clear  and  u'.iequivocal  p  l.  y 
In  reference  to  Pra-mcea.  Some  policv  tr.  ti- 
ers In  influential  diplomatic  circles  i:i  ■:.? 
United  Nations  and  the  Unit«d  States  ^'— -;■  -l 
willing  and  almoet  anxious  to  turn  th;.<  n..i- 
Itary  stronghold  over  to  the  Ci-mmu:.i.s.s 

Such  unworthy  fence  straddling  en  bi.-^;c 
policy  matters  has  confused  and  dishe  irt- 
ened  our  boyis  on  the  front  lines  and  bewil- 
dered our  cltiaens  at  home.  Not  loni?  a  :  > 
a  rural  constitiicnt  In  a  letter  in  cinirne;  t- 
Ing  on  our  Kor««n  policy  had  this  'o  sav: 
"Fence  straddling  Is  no  solution  to  any  pnio- 
lem.  What  kind  oX  eggs  wotild  my  heiis  Uy 
If  I  put  the  hens  on  the  top  edge  of  a  fence 
for  their  dally  operaUon  " 

It  Is  encouraging  to  report  that  tn  recent 
weeks  there  has  been  a  stiffening  determina- 
tion and  a  stralfrhtenlng  of  our  collective 
poUclaa  In  the  struggle  against  Communist 
aggreaalon  In  Korea  and  elsewhere.  The 
United  Itatlona  through  collective  action  is 
now  acting  to  prevent  tbe  flow  of  war  ma- 
teria to  the  Communists  In  the  Par  East. 
Th*  United  SUtaa  Is  now  stanchly  coci- 
mlttad  dlptomatlcalty  and  mUltarlly  to  the 
praaervatkm  of  Pormoaa's  status  quo.  The 
Bed  China  Ooeemment  ta  not  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  Natlona  under  our  present  pol- 
tdea.  Wa  are  awured  that  the  Chinese  Ccm- 
mtmlats  cannot  "ahoot  their  way"  Into  the 
united  Natlona.  Tbeae  recent  develop  menu 
on  the  diplomatic  front  have  undoubtedly 
^i^^i^|P»^-ij  our  troopa  on  tbe  battlefields 
and  bolstered  the  morale  of  ovir  citizens  at 
booM.  Ii*t  ua  hope  and  pray  that  we  will 
Bot  i^ala  fall  Into  the  trap  of  fence  strad- 
dlli^  and  th*  lacrtflce  of  prlnclplea  for  ex- 
padJaney. 

At  thli  parUcoa  hour  In  the  history  of  our 
Matloa  w*  muat  haea  a  program  for  action. 
a  plan  that  wfU  m*lntf'"  the  strength  and 
pcodnetlTtty  of  our  domeaUc  economy  and 
at  tha  aama  time  prevent  further  Communut 
agalnat  ouraalvaa  and  our  aiUea. 


I  strongly  suggest  and  recommend  the  fol- 

Icwli-ig 

First,  our  military  strength  In  comt  nation 
wuh  that  of  our  allies  must  be  of  si  ;lBcient 
phy.sic;\i  force  to  stop  Communist  agi  ressioa 
a*: .,;  .St  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ican military  strength  U  vital  and  essential 
bv:t  it  must  be  closely  coordinated  a  id  cor- 
re;ai^1  with  the  ability  of  our  ecor  omy  to 
sustain  such  unproductive  drains  m  our 
natural  rewjurcea.  A  point  of  cquiU  irium— 
n.-t  U-"  big,  nvvr  too  small — Is  a  neces-iiy.  for 
our  Arn-.ed  Ftjrces  of  the  requls  te  size 
n...y  have  to  be  mobilized  for  a  con*  derable 
p.  r:  d  d  irl:-^  the  struggle  between  reedom 
and    t.italitananism. 

Second  t l^e  s.:undneae  of  our  c  :)mestic 
e-o-iumy  must  be  preserved  at  ail  cof  .s.  The 
g.-ives-  danger  to  the  United  Stat,  s  today 
in  IV  well  be  inflation  rathenr  than  -oinmu- 
iw.sni  Upon  the  stablUty  of  the  /  otierican 
e,--ri  my  depends  the  stabUity  of  he  tree 
w.  I'lc;  We  nave  lost  much  groun. .  to  Ui- 
t'iiti.  n  in  the  past  months.  Some  U  >«*s  can 
li'  r^vamed  if  all  our  people  are  su  tlciently 
r^'.solutp  and  unselfish  and  our  leader  .  a^ume 
the  St  i-efraanship  which  the  times  require. 
Th.rd.  tht-rf  must  be  a  higher  sta  lUard  of 
pMLi.ic  service  in  executive,  legula  .ve.  and 
judKiai  u.-fice*  throughout  America.  The  de- 
ciaie  in  public  morals  must  be  che  "Ked.  It 
can  be  checked  If  there  U  a  8ufflcie::t  public 
*a:i)cenln-  to  the  inherent  danger.  This  can 
result  by  e.xpvwure  and  analy&ls,  ani  a  long- 
needed  resurRence  of  over-all  mora  ity. 

Pv„urth.  the  United  Nations  nii.st  be 
streng'hened  and  improved.  In  19-5  it  wa3 
founded  In  a  hope  that  it  would  sol  e  all  Ir- 
tornational  problems  and  be  the  aeans  cit 
achievltik;  an  everlasting  world  pe.  ce.  The 
.-v'.inlzation  has  been  successful  tc  a  de^.se 
in  the  p:.3t.  It  Is  still  the  best  hoi  e  for  fu- 
ture ini.'rnational  security.  Obvl  usly  r^- 
'.tsi.  ns  ire  desirable  In  Its  basic  tructure. 
H  Acver.  mere  changes  Ln  the  Ch  uner  will 
n  t  iune  achieve  the  desired  resu  ts.  3uo- 
st.:;t:al  ai'.d  certain  success  for  tl  e  United 
N-it!on.=!  will  Inevitably  come  to  :ass  only 
wht-n  all  the  people  and  the  gcveriments  ct 
♦he  f.-ee  ^crld  subdue  selflsh  aln  3  for  the 
ci  n-.m   n   i'^  d. 

F*..'th,  last  but  not  least,  we  i  ::ust  pr3- 
cla..-n  and  clarify  to  ourselves.  '  ■>  all  the 
citizens  of  the  free  world,  and  to  those  un- 
fortunates behind  the  Iron  curtail  the  spir- 
itual significance  of  the  free  systi  m.  as  tlie 
true  and  liberating  revolution  of  h  iman  Ms- 
tcry  With  the  highest  motives  this  mutt 
be  set  fiirth  In  very  practical  tenr  s:  It  siurt 
brln^  hope  of  relief  and  comfort  '  5  the  stif- 
ferln:^  masses  In  backward  na  lo.is  who 
throu£;h  all  their  history  have  n'  t  had  the 
he-etlts  '  'ur  system  of  governn  ent  which 
]s    .v.w    '      :?<fdic« ted  to  human    ilgnltv. 

I:.  cl<)si..s  although  we  may  b«  hundreds 
;  r  :i-.  les  awav.  let  us  bow  our  heac  s  In  honor 
r  1  r\sn  *e  never  knew,  yet  a  n  an  kn  j".a 
t^  a::,  the  Unknown  Soldier  en  hrined  In 
A'.iniiton  Natioiial  Cemetery.  1  e  is  dead 
now,  and  he  lies  In  a  tomb  c  r  polished 
marble  wh»e  splendor  would  su  prise  fc"i. 
Pei  pie  come  iram  everywhere  cross  this 
la:.d  to  stand  before  hU  grave  a  ArlinK*  m 
with  their  heads  bowed,  their  e-  es  sert'  us, 
their  hearts  flJled  with  mournl:  g  for  tnls 
man  they  never  knew. 

Because  he  wore  a  uniform  wh  >n  he  died, 
thev  call  blm  the  Unknown  Soldi  t.  He  wis 
a  kfo.  d  soldier,  though  fighting  wj  i  never  bis 
business.  He  was  a  man  of  pea -e,  like  ail 
Americans 

He  waa  bom  on  a  farm  In  Michigan,  or 
perhapa  In  a  miner's  cottage  l  i  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  tenement  tn  tbe  Bron  i.  a  ranch 
house  In  Texas,  a  duple*  apartm«  nt  on  Park 
Avenue.  One  cant  be  sure,  fr  m  whence 
he  came  but  that  ta  unlmportj  nt  In  thla 
great  land.  One  doeant  know  I  la  name  or 
his  buslneas:  whether  hla  grammi  r  waa  good; 
what  b*x>ks  he  read;  what  chur  h  he  went 
to;  which  way  he  vot*d;  how  a.  uch  money 
he  had. 
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Was  he  a  writer,  a  bookkeeper,  a  truck 
driver,  a  surgeon,  a  lumberjack,  an  errand 
boy.  a  student?  Was  he  telling  a  Joke,  or 
cursing  his  sergeant,  or  perhaps  writing  to 
hi-  family,  when  the  missile  came? 

We  dont  know.  It  really  doesn't  matter. 
For  when  they  picked  this  man,  from  among 
all  our  nameless  dead,  he  was  lying  quiet 
in   a  closed  coffin,  and  known  only  to  God, 

We  do  know  that  he  Is  deserving  of  our 
uneridinz  honor  and  respect.  For  whoever 
he  may  be.  we  feel  certain  he  must  have 
believed,  as?  we  do.  In  the  equality  of  men. 
the  prom'se  of  men,  the  duty  of  men  to 
live  justly  with  each  other  and  with  them- 
selves. 

Ttiat  is  why  we  stand  here  with  our  heads 
bowed  reverently  In  honor  of  the  stranger 
who  Is  our  brother,  our  father,  our  son.  our 
co'intryman.  our  friend. 


Report  From  Washin^oo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

OF  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH^SEST ATIVia 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
scriDt  delivered  by  me  the  week  of  May 
28.  1951: 

A-N-N..;.UNCER.  Report  from  Washinglon.  a 
t.-anscntaed  feature.  Is  presented  by  this 
stati.on  in  the  interest  of  public  service.  Rep- 
resentative .J.\MES  T  Pattxrson  from  Con- 
necticut's Fifth  Congressional  District  re- 
pors  on  events  of  national  interest  each 
week  at  this  time.  Congressman  Patterson. 
Representative  Patterson  Heilo  friends. 
while  our  primary  interest  is  focused  upon 
the  v,ar  in  K.jrea,  and  the  day  to  day  Ughting 
there,  di-sturbances  in  other  parts  of  the 
v.!U-;d   demand   some  of  our  attention. 

The  name  uf  Iran  figures  prominently  In 
erirh  d;iv  s  news  in  connection  with  the 
nationalization  of  its  oil  industry.  Iran. 
more  easily  remembered  as  the  nation  for- 
merly called  Persia,  is  In  the  Middle  East 
bv-irdeniiK  on  Russia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  conseruences  of  the  nationalization  of 
its  Mil  field.?,  while  nrimarily  affecting  Britain. 
will  have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Oil  Is  essential  to  the  economic  well-bems 
Pf  anv  modern  state.  It  enters  largely  into 
foreien  trade  and  exceeds  the  value  of  any 
other  commodity  in  commerce.  It  is  a  vital 
element  in  armed  warfare  and  hence  is  a 
first  essential  in  national  defense  Trans- 
portation bv  land,  by  water,  and  by  air.  by 
public  carriers,  and  private  vehicles,  depends 
In  laree  measure  on  oil  products.  So  does 
the  country's  vast  highway  system — its  ar- 
ran>-ement  and  construction  of  modern  busi- 
ness centers  and  residential  areas.  So  do 
manv  agricultural  processes.  Petroleum  now 
has  reference  to  most  peacetime  activities  in 
all  civilized  countries. 

TlTLis  same  fuel  also  moves  the  tank,  the 
Jeep,  the  aircraft  carrier,  and  the  fighting 
planes  and  bombers.  OU.  as  the  first  among 
sinews  of  war.  has  a  value  beyond  measure- 
ment in  commercial  terms.  The  extent  of 
oil  requirements  In  an  emergency  In  which 
the  survival  of  the  Nation  Is  at  stake  can 
hardly  be  reckoned. 

Supplies  of  petroleum  In  the  United  States 
are  sixfdclent  for  our  Immediate  needs.  We 
lead  the  world  in  oil  production,  producing 
approximately  56  percen*  of  the  world's  sup- 
ply or  almost  2,000,000.000  barrels  per  year. 


In  contrast,  the  Soviet  Union,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  Rumanian  fields  under  Its  control, 
produces  about  300,000.000  barrels.  Thla 
amount  Is  not  sufficient  to  care  fc*  the  nor- 
mal peacetime  needs — and  to  lubricate  and 
fuel  the  machines  of  war.  It  Is  here  that 
Iran  enters  the  picture  through  its  oU  pro- 
duction and  reserves.  In  total  production 
Iran  and  other  Middle  East  countries  do  not 
approach  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  are 
fortunate,  however.  In  amassing  their  pro- 
duction from  only  a  few  wells  which  pro- 
duce much  more  Individually  than  those  we 
have.  The  estimated  reserves  In  the  United 
States  would  suffice  for  at  least  the  next  20 
years — and  constitute  about  33  percent  of 
the  world  reserves.  The  Middle  East  contains 
about  42  percent  of  the  world  total  reserves. 
It  Is  essential  for  the  purposes  of  Rvisslan 
expansion  through  military  power  that  the 
Soviet  Union  have  access  to  the  IMiddle  East 
oil  fields  with  their  rich  potential.  For 
this  reason  Iran  becomes  more  involved  In 
International  policy— and  becomf  s  the  pawn 
in  the  game  of  military  politics. 

The  present  government  of  Iran  Is  un- 
friendly to  the  British  and  wishes  to  na- 
tionalize the  oil  fields  to  end  British  domina- 
tion of  its  main  product.  In  1901  British 
pioneers  explored  the  oil  postdbilities  of 
Iran,  and  In  1914  the  British  Government 
completed  a  treaty  assuring  it  of  control  of 
the  oil  interest  in  this  country.  Through 
both  world  wars  allied  troops  guarded  these 
very  vital  fields  from  enemy  aggression. 
American  interests  have  since  sl-iared  In  the 
distribution  of  the  oil  from  thesf  fields. 

As  Western  Europe — outside  tiie  iron  cur- 
tain—has little  oil  of  Its  own,  the  control 
of  Iran  fields  and  refineries  is  essential  for 
European  defense.  Machines  ol  warfare  in 
the  free  nations  of  Western  Eim^pe  would 
grind  to  a  halt  without  middle  eastern 
sources  of  oil.  as  the  United  Stales  is  unable 
to  suoply  this  commodity  wlthoit  damage  to 
Its  own  war  effort. 

In  fact,  thif  source  of  oil  Is  "ssentlal  for 
our  own  needs.  'While  in  peacetime  we  can 
be  self-sustaining,  the  tremendous  amounts 
required  for  war  would  deplete  our  reserves. 
No  practical  method  for  storage  of  crude 
oil  has  yet  been  found.  Without  Imports 
we  must"  depend  upon  greater  depletions  of 
the  produciri^  wells  in  our  own  country.  For 
this  reason  a  stockpiling  proposition  is  value- 
less. We  must  have  access  to  foreign  oil 
at  a  time  when  it  is  least  likely  to  be  avaU- 
able. 

Our    efforts    to    obtain     petvoletim    from 
shales  and  to  substitute  other  f  aels  have  not 
reached  practical  application.     The  expense 
invol   ed    in    pilot    plant    operations    of    the 
Government     in    extracting    fuel    from    oil 
shales   indicates   that  this   method   wUl  not 
he  widely  used  for  some  time  to  come.    Con- 
gress   has    authorized    espandtd    operations 
to  investigate  this  process,  and  we  hope  that 
someday   before  our  own  reserves  of  oil   are 
depleted,  that  the  process  will   be  practical. 
It  is  admittedly  risky  to  depend  upon  a 
source  so  distant  for  necessary  fuel  and  lubri- 
cant.    Iran's  geographical  location  would  In- 
dicate the  diiaculties  we  will  encounter  in 
holding  these  supplies  in  the  event  of  war. 
Russia  has  continually  threatened  to  invoke 
war  against  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Iraq  over  rela- 
tively minor  incidents.     This  b:  an  indication 
of  how  badly  the  Soviet  wishes  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  oil  In  this  area. 

It  should  have  been  our  pcllcy  to  take  a 
forthright  stand  In  Iran— usslsting  that 
country  In  Its  economic  develupment  In  re- 
turn for  definite  concessions  Instead  we 
have  been  timid  because  of  the  primary  Brit- 
ish interest  there — and  have  failed  to  win 
substantial  friendship  for  our  country. 
American  biisiness  has  succeeded  far  more  in 
cementing  relationship  than  iimerlcan  Gov- 
ernment. Here,  too,  may  be  entered  an  in- 
dictment of  the  State  Department  for  Ite 
obvious  fallvire  In  international  diplomacy. 


Tbe  actions  of  the  Iran  nationalists  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  antl-Brttlsh  hysteria 
may  well  drive  Iran  Into  the  Soviet  sphere. 
Britain's  stake  tn  Iran  Is  ao  conslderabla 
that  their  troope  may  be  used  to  guard  the 
wells  from  destruction  by  rioters.  If  thla 
comes  about  Russia  may  Invoke  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  with  Iran  and  move  In  Rus- 
sian troops  under  pretense  of  safeguarding 
Iran  from  foreign  Invaalon.  Should  this 
happen  the  seeds  of  world  war  III  will  be 
sown  In  this  small  Middle  East  state. 

Tbe  consequences  of  failure  to  settle  dif- 
ferences In  Iran  may  embroil  us  all  In  war. 
The  sole  remaining  hope  seems  to  be  for 
a  peaceful  settlement — and  a  closer  co- 
operation of  Iran  with  the  free  nations. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  large-scale 
operation  In  Europe  to  provide  arms  for  mu- 
tual defense.  Billions  of  dollars  are  needed — 
and  are  being  spent  to  obtain  a  defense 
program.  De'-rwe  factories  In  the  United 
States  are  tu.  "-^  out  arms — tanks — muni- 
tions and  planes  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Progress  has  t)een  noted  and  Joint  mllltsry 
commands  are  being  activated  under  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  Should  we  allow  the  rich 
oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  pipe- 
lines carrying  that  oil  to  fall  into  Russian 
hands  the  task  vsrlll  be  magnllJed  many 
times.  As  has  happened  In  many  other  In- 
stances— Russia  will  have  continued  her  pat- 
tern of  expansion  without  firing  a  shot. 

And  now.  until  next  week — at  this  sanre 
time,  this  Is  Congressman  Jim  PATTnwow 
saying    goodby    from    Washington, 

Announcer.  The  preceding  was  a  tran- 
scribed report  from  Washington  by  Repre- 
sentative J  AMIS  T  Pattdwom  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut. 


This  Is  a  Week  to  ''Higlily  ResoWc' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASBACHTJiirrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  splendid  special  article  writ- 
ten by  Charles  A.  Merrill  and  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Globe  of  May  27,  1951. 

Mr.  Merrill  addresses  a  pointed 
thought  and  question  when  he  said  In 
his  article: 

One  best  weapon  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion is  to  seek  to  Improve  life  for  people 
In  thcwe  sections  of  the  earth  where  both 
liberty  and  a  decent  s-tandard  of  living  have 
been  lacking. 

The  article  follows: 
This  Is  a  Wekk  Tc  "Hicklt  Rbsolvi" — W« 
SHotru)  ON  Mkmobial  Day  Think  or  Qua 
Fallen  Youth  as  CBtrBADDM  roH  P«*ce,  awd 
Rkduhcatx  OxmsKLVBj  TO  That  08j«cnvE 

(By  Charles  A.  Merrill) 
Today,  in  quiet  chiirch  and  peaceful  ceme- 
tery, and  again  on  Wednesday,  veterans  and 
kinsfolk  wlU  dedicate  their  thoughts  and 
prayers  to  the  honored  dead  whose  sacrifice  Is 
as  yet  imrequlted,  their  work  unfinished,  as 
It  will  remain  until  we  or  our  svLC<xsaar% 
achieve  a  peaceful  world. 

This  Is  the  week,  one  recalls,  If  sufficient 
years  have  accumulated  to  look  back  that 
far,  when  the  Grand  Army  veteran  used  to 
come  Into  the  schoolroom  and  talk  to  the 
youngsters.  In  thoie  bygone  days,  war,  real 
war— and  surely  we  cannot  dignify  aa  avich 
the  short  and  imequal  contest  with  feeble 
Spain— Hseemed  as  remote  as  the  placet  Mara 
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to  tb*  •meth  Vbmu  t^jaOQjatO  bUm. 

I  U  1*  piMMtvT  <ttnMMM.  white  t 
in  \h»  IT  ml-  o(  man 
Its  or  pci— g  vtilcb  can  b* 
iBd  alanttto  or  to 
•  no*.    We  «r« 
at  ftt  aU  «■•  ttT  wtileh  diwcttcw  v« 

,  O^  «•  aMd  to  oaU  tlw  «nb  of 
»kal  our*  kppraprUtolr  sppUM 
It  ■■MtoT.  <«  today  tte  placing 
Md  ^wwa  oa  tlM  fiataa  of  ovr 
i  la  aaB^oaad  to  to  eoesptaftad.  Wad- 
at  tferaa  «ata  aad  paaalbty 

.  «m  Mvcft  babtad  their 
at  attaottaa  aa  tapa  ara 

oalT  to  tht  north,  the  Dto- 

tha  Ttoittortaa.  hot  la 

Olalai.  vhara  aay  ob- 

Day  tiaa  loac  toboo. 

«1U  to  paid  to 


la  tha  Moord  to  dau  foe  the  Laat 


CMwamaa.  364.800. 
k  few 


BOt 


eaanatties. 

tlAJtOl    wwa   reponad 

lAOOO  _ 

tscfm  Xoiaa.  gtvca   by 

la  MljMf.  at  which  72J79 

eaaoattlee.    Oaneral 

:O.IW  klUad  la  aetkm;  612 

of  Boocooitot  caueee.     Tbe  old  Army 

which  i^a  oM  auidlaia  arver  die  must 

to  takaa  too  lltermlly.     We  have   ioat 

toiy  ayddaaly  la  Korea.     But  one 

taet  to  bernKl  dlapute.    Toong  aol- 

do  41a  la  every  war.  by  tbe  scores,  tbe 

aad  maay  more 

away — tato  bospttaU  and  rest  bomes. 

a^  thU  atoata  tb«  writer 
forth  from  Parts  after 
teto  northara  France  In  Marrh 
kto  of  a  rmr—'^  botaatowa  trtend 
jmtWtma  at  tha  ftont  la  tbe  clos- 
days  Of  tta  war.    Tba  daeaaaed  bad  been 
la  aehool.  coUaga.  aad  oa  tbe 
■a  had  baea  ftvaa  the  Du- 
poathumoaaiy.  for 


tato 

Bflftary  roada 
V  traaa>  hcdlt  la  raadlr  las  for 
ontbraak  of  b^sOimea  ba- 
kad  Oamaay  Hara  waa  a 
Ich  4  yaara  at  fortoua  fltht- 

toto  a  Ta.u  caaMtory.    But 

BMi  death  la  tha  Ibat  6  years 
pitor  to  Aatertea's  aatrmaea  into 
A  whola  toranooa  of  aaarthtng 
a  flaMs  mnalad  aot  a  alagla 
weak  At  Booa  w«  lapalrad  tor  a 
mtto  tffllata  of  aoauae- 
of  »aoeh  aoldSers 
la.  TlM  hoosae  and 
fitttod  aad  empty,  eaoapc  Usr  a 

a  hftiX- 

iaa«  whieh  had  baaa  f- 

ta  aattctpBOaB  of  I'Jia 

tothatrhoma.  la  tbe 

taa  tonada.  looktaa  tiat 

atffl  toad  vttta  ntobla. 

A  toU  at  tha  Botol  da  Villa 

Ito  lawwd.    We 

to  a  Uttta  kaoll  wfeara  wa  tocoMi 


A  yaw  later,  oo  a  trip  abroad  with  two 
Oloto  flEWB,  I  again  Tidied  my  Inend'a  ^av« — 
hut  It  waa  in  a  different  location.  Tbe  body 
had  been  tranaferrad  to  beautiful  Beileau 
wood  CcxDetcry  near  Parts. 


THrr  UK 

liany  of  tbe  American  dead  of  World  War 
I  reat  oveneaa. 

"Let  tbe  tree  lie  where  it  fell."  exclaimed 
tbe  grief -stricken  Tbevxiore  BrosevAii  when 
aslied  aa  to  bla  wUhea,  with  re8p«cl  to  hia 
youngest  aon.  QuenUn.  a  UeutenAi.i  In  the 
Air  Force  «bo  waa  killed  In  cumba;  ovtr  ine 
German  linee. 

After  World  War  11,  tbe  United  Stales  0<w- 
ernaaant  left  to  tbe  next  af  kin  derision 
about  bavlng  tbelr  lored  ones  who  had  died 
ovefieaa  buried  abroad  or  ferried  back  to  the 
hoaaaland.  About  60  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can dead  were  brougbt  back  from  me  Bur<>- 
paan  and  Pacific  areas. 

In  Korea,  tbe  policy  Is  to  have  the  Or  s  ves 
Registration  Service  return  to  ihi.i  covintry 
all  of  oar  recovered  dead.  At  the  last  reckon- 
ing. 819  Identified  Americans  had  t>e«n  re- 
tomed. 

Here  are  sobering  reflections.  But  this  Is 
a  week  of  remembrance  and  rededicatlon  to 
tbe  caiise  of  world  peace  Mont  AmeTican.s 
do  not  consider  that  a  Utopian  tl:eam.  be- 
yond tbe  possibility  of  attainment.  b(  ienc« 
has  made  war  ao  destructlTe  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  clvlUzatlon  could  siuvlve  an- 
other on  a  global  scale. 

W/UI    SaTTLES    NOTKINO 

Prom  our  own  history  we  have  learned  (>r 
ahould  have  learned,  that  war  never  set.'.es 
aaytblng.  It  may  deter  an  a<2:gre.vsor.  t  halt 
a  trend  wblcb  mililons  cf  pejice-ljviii,^  j  e<j- 
ple  agree  Is  dangerous.     But  that  U  all. 

Our  brave.  Revolutionary  Army,  recr  ilted 
BMsatly  in  Masaacbusetts  and  V'rg.ata  von  a. 
glorloaa  vtctory,  but  as  the  objective  his- 
torian sees  It.  tbe  AoMrlcan  revolution  vaa 
virtually  an  acrompU.sh*»d  fact  when  these 
hostllltlas  began.  A  stupid  British  king  tried 
to  turn  tbe  clock  back,  but  tune  had  run  out 
on  **im  It  Is  highly  Improbable,  regardless 
of  bow  that  struggle  bad  ended,  that  the 
aettlemants  along  our  Atlantic  coast  w  juld 
have  long  remained  Crown  colonies. 

Later  when  slavery  bad  divided  the  coun- 
try, tbe  Ifortb  resorted  to  artns  to  save  the 
I^nlon.  aad  tn  the  course  of  tbe  conflict,  the 
aiavaa  were  freed.  Slavery  was  a  cause,  dis- 
aaVm  the  effect.  Stateamanshlp  tn  tbe  dec- 
ades preceding  the  War  Between  the  States 
was  unable  to  cope  wltb  the  problem  Lark- 
tzi|^  vas  tbe  foresight  to  detect  that  slavery 
waa  a  erode,  uneconomic  growth,  sure  in 
tlma.  even  without  recourse  to  siirgery  and 
hlood-lettlng.  to  wither  on  the  vine. 

we  entered  World  War  I  to  purge  Oerman 
■tlUtartaai.  We  did  not  succeed.  The 
aeourge  reappeared  in  more  bldeoiu  form 
two  decadea  later,  and  we  bad  to  0?ht  a^in. 
Thla  tlaia  the  lasue  was  mere  complex.  The 
threat  waa  bigger  than  conventional  Prxia- 
alaalam.  A  more  dynamic  and  ambitlc.is 
tyraaay  sought  to  dominate  tbe  world.  We 
Uqoldatad  Paartam  only  to  find  ourselves 
BMcacad  by  another  aggrcealve  totalitarian 
Bsoveanant.  oea tared  at  Moscow,  but  crossing 
all  flxiatlara  aad  girdling  the  globe. 

WS  RATE  WAJt 

For  canturlaa  rival  imperialist  rulers  led 
their  nations  Into  war  for  predatory  purposes. 
Tba  danoeratlc  instinct,  for  the  most  part. 
haa  rated  that  out  of  American  policy.  Our 
oea  Hagimat  vtolatlon  of  this  code  was  the 
war  with  ifexloo  which  paid  off  handsomely 
ta  loiUMttng  out  our  i^»ttn»^»i  domain.  But 
tha  Aaiarlcan  peopte  have  gone  to 
raluetaatly  in  dafanaa  of  tbeir  viui 
Wa  have  teamed  tha  twrd  way  that 
aot  raadva  tanaa.  Ttiougbtful  ob- 
UB  that  van  do  not  destroy 
by  Iha  raliglouB  eru- 
to  tha  mddte  Agaa.  We  might  go  to 
with  Buaala  and  defeat   her,  but   thu 


wotild  not  necesaaniy  deatroy  e> 
Bven  General  IfacArtbur  has  vestl 
ai.  jther  big  war  the  victor  will  auf 
afi  the  vanquished.  Our  best  wea 
r  imraunut  expansion  is  to  seek 
life  for  people  In  those  sections  c 
wnere  both  liberty  and  a  decent 
liviin!;  have  been  lacking. 

Oil  this  Memorial  Day  we  shouli 
as  we  r^ilect  that  peace  baa  becoc 
American  objective.  It  la  not 
h<.pc  and  prayer  of  the  An>«rican 
the  .fficial  policy  of  our  G<3verE 
Bcnbed  to  by  our  top  military 
well  Rs  by  our  civUiaui  administ. 
(-1  :vs,  Ofner.il  Bradley.  Chief  of  St, 
telling  a  congreasional  committi 
p<AiCj  in  to  seek  to  restrict  the  1 
tlict  and  to  avoid  plunging  precip 
.1  :  ill-scil"  vxT  and  to  build  up  c 
i:.    T'lfr,  If  !i  .T.slble.  to  avert  such 

W->  should  find  consolation  In 
(  ur   V  ,u', .h   -A'ho   have   fallen   In   ^ 
.'  .^l. -s    tor    peace,    aiid    "highly    r 
'    "se   honored  dead  sball  not  h 


mmuslsm. 
lied  that  ta 
er  as  much 
xm  sgalnst 
to  improve 
t  the  earth 
tandard  of 

.  take  heart 
c  tbe  great 
merely  the 
people  but 
menl,  sub- 
planners  as 
a  tors.  For 
ft.  has  been 
e  that  our 
orean  con- 
tou.sly  Into 
ai  Btren^ib 
a  c.ilTmity. 
■hinkln-::  of 
ar  Oii  cru- 
tau:)lve  that 
ive   died   in 


Wetbacks  LcfisUtiea— Views  i>f  CAlifor- 
nia  Department  of  Empio  ment 
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or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.YCRTY 
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IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REFRESE)  TATTVES 


M: 


Thursday.  May  31,  19 SI 
YORTY.    Mr.  Speaker    I  shoxild 


like  to  include  in  the  Recoso  a  letter 
which  I  received  fram  lis.  James  G. 
Bryant,  director  of  the  dcpatment  of 
employment  of  the  State  of  <  California. 
Mr  Bryant  wrote  the  letter  li  response 
to  my  inquiry  relative  to  the  of  ^cial  posi- 
tion of  the  government  of  thr  State  of 
California  regarding  the  importation  of 
agricultural  labor.  Our  Govf  mor,  the 
Honorable  Ea^l  Warren.  api)Ointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  agricultural 
labor  conditions  in  Callfomia.  and  I  be- 
lieve the  views  expressed  in  lie  letter 
are  at  least  partly  the  result  oT  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Governor's 
comiiU3sion : 

Stats  or  Cauroaxia, 
DxPASTMUNT  or  Empiotm  orr, 
Sacramento,  Cab/.,  Mai  4>  'I^^l. 
Hon.  SaMtm,  WtLLiaJi  Toarr. 
HtyuM  of  RepresenUitivea. 

Waafi.iiigton,  D  C. 

Dsaa  CoNGBaBSMAif  Torrri  Thla  wUl  ack- 
nowledge receipt  of  your  letter  o>  AprU  30. 
Inquiring  as  to  tbe  position  tbe  Callfomia 
Department  of  Employment  Is  taki  ig  relative 
to  the  legislation  now  pending  bt  fore  Con- 
gress on  tbe  queatlon  of  importatli  m  of  agrl- 
culttiral  labor. 

We  are  Intereated  tn  leglalatloD  t  bat  would 
provide  first,  that  foralgn  labor  i  ould  only 
be  brougbt  into  tbe  State  when  it  is  demon- 
strated that  there  Is  a  shortage  o  domestic 
workers.  Caltlomla  baa  always  b  «n  a  sup- 
ply State,  and  it  la  only  during  ei  nergencles 
such  as  we  are  now  In  that  it  is  n  ■cesaary  to 
Import  foreign  workers.  Second.  «e  believe 
the  leglalaU(»  should  proWda  tba  tranapor- 
tation  coats  be  paid  by  tbe  grow«  s,  and  not 
by  Oovernment  subsidy;  and  thir  I.  that  the 
growers  should  be  responsible  fo  adaquata 
bouaing  for  all  agrlctiltoral  work  sra. 

We  believe  that  thaaa  thrae  pri  sdplea  aia 
the  important  onaa  and  that  any  leglalatlOB 
on  tbla  matter  sboukl  Include  th  laa  f acton. 

If  you  believe  it  dealra'ole.  r.a  xMild  bava 
a  representative  of  tbe  departm  tnt  appear 
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before  the  Agricultural  ConMnlttee  to  present 
our  position  relative  to  this  important 
matter 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  G  Bbtakt. 

Dtrecfor. 

To  show  the  seriousness  of  the  wetback 
problem  in  California.  I  am  also  insert- 
ing a  news  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  on  May  25: 

Wetbacks:    1.300  Mixicans  Dailt   Depo«tid 
FaoM  CALiroaNiA 

In  the  biggest  roundup  of  Mexican  wet- 
backs in  border  history,  more  than  100 
United  States  Immigration  Service  Inspec- 
tors today  were  sweeping  Imperial  Valley  for 
Mexican  farm  laborers  Ulegally  in  thla  coun- 
try from  across  the  southern  border. 

They  are  being  depcaied  to  Mexico  at  the 
rate  of  1.300  a  day,  Herman  R.  Landon.  immi- 
gration service  district  director,  said  here. 

Landon  disclosed  that  the  task  force  of 
immigration  Service  Inspectors  launched  the 
drive  quietly  a  week  ago.  He  said  lO.OOO 
Mexicans  Illegally  in  the  valley  for  harvest 
worlt  have  been  deported  already.  As  fast 
aa  they  are  rounded  up  they  are  taken  In 
buses  to  Calexlco  and  there  herded  across  the 
border  into  Mexlcall. 

Approval  of  the  deportation  of  wetbacks 
haa  come  from  the  Mexican  Government,  the 
director  said.  The  Latin  nation  specifically 
has  asked  the  United  States  to  crack  down 
on  farm  labor  used  as  strikebreakers  In  Im- 
perial Valley,  and  has  recommended  the  re- 
moval of  legal  Mexican  farm  laborers  from 
valley  areas  to  those  where  there  exists  no 
labor  trouble. 


Address  of  Hoa.  William  M.  Boyle,  h. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF  COLOEADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  made  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  at  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson dinner  recently  held  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  when  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  was  having  its  Western 
States  Conference,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fel- 
low Democrats,  this  has  been  a  busy  and 
happy  week  in  Colorado,  as  well  as  a  very 
Impjortant  one  for  the  Democratic  Psu^y.  I 
want  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  the  stay  of  all  of  ua  who 
Journeyed  here  sucii  a  pleasant  one. 

The  hospitality  which  Colorado  has  ex- 
tended to  the  delegates  of  the  Midwest  con- 
ference and  the  Western  States  conference, 
and  to  the  members  of  tbe  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  has  been  warm  and 
friendly.  It  seems  to  me  that  Denver  Is 
matching  that  hospitality  In  the  flue  recep- 
tion it  is  giving  to  all  of  you  Democrats  who 
have  come  from  all  over  this  great  State  for 
this  Jeflerst>n -Jackson  dinner  tonight. 

There  Is  not  time  to  call  tbe  roll  of  all  of 
my  friends  who  have  done  such  a  splendid 
Job  In  helping  us  with  the  party  meetings 
and  In  arranging  this  inspiring  dinner  to- 
night, but  I  do  want  to  congratulate  tha 
National.  State,  and  county  Democratic  or- 
ganlaatloQB,  the  Jane  Jefferaona  and  Yoting 


Democrats,  and  all  the  others  wlio  worked  so 
hard  to  make  this  gathering  a  success. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Denver  was  chosen 
for  the  important  meetings  of  Democratic 
leaders  from  every  State  In  tbe  Nation  which 
preceded  this  dinner. 

Your  fine  location  was  a  factor,  for  you  lie 
In  the  heart  of  the  region  represented  by  the 
24-State  regional  meeting  whi:h  convened 
here  for  3  days,  and  you  are  also  easily 
accessible  to  tbe  conuntttee  members  from 
all  48  States  who  came  here  for  the  National 
Committee  meeting. 

These  were  the  logical  reasons  ivhlch  caused 
us  to  come  here,  but  I  was  glad  that  Colo- 
rado waa  selected  as  the  locatlDn  for  these 
meetings  for  a  special  reason — a  personal 
one.  Mrs.  Boyle  and  I  used  to  come  here  for 
many  years  on  our  vacations  wien  we  lived 
in  Missouri.  We  enjoyed  your  fine  climate, 
your  warm  hospitality,  and  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  the  Rockies,  which  fills  every 
man  with  the  proper  perspectlvg  of  his  own 
role  in  our  great  universe. 

We  have  always  found  that  a  'rtsit  to  Colo- 
rado Is  a  satisfying  and  an  inspiring  experi- 
ence, and  when  the  committee  and  the  con- 
ferences began  to  talk  about  coming  here, 
we  realized  that  we  had  been  avray  too  long. 
We  came  out  early  for  the  meetings  to  have 
some  extra  time  here  and  our  return  to 
Colorado  has  been  a  very  happy  occasion 
indeed. 

The  meetings  we  have  held  h»rre  this  week 
have  been.  I  believe,  a  sovu-ce  of  real  Inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us. 

Democratic  Party  leaders  and  the  leaders 
of  labor,  agrlculttare.  and  bU8in«^BS  have  met 
here  with  many  of  the  key  men  in  our  Gov- 
ernment to  discuss  our  mutual  probleras. 

We  have  brought  to  the  peo]3le  the  men 
and  women  who  actually  adm.nlster  their 
Government.  I  believe  that  these  who  p€U-- 
tlclpated  in  these  meetings  now  understand 
a  little  better  how  their  Government  oper- 
ates: and  that  the  Government  ofOcera  who 
came  out  here  from  Washington  have  bene- 
fited from  their  direct  contact  with  the 
people. 

We  have  been  Ulking  about  specific  pro- 
grams for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  for  strength- 
ening our  country. 

There  ha*  been  a  direct,  free,  ind  friendly 
interchange  of  views.  That  la  'he  way  de- 
mocracy works. 

These  regional  conferences  arl^  an  estab- 
lished part  of  the  program  of  the  Democratic 
Party  by  which  It  reports  to  the  p)eople  of 
this  country  and  seeks  their  advice  and 
guidance. 

The  Democratic  Party  la  protid  to  have  the 
people  meet  Its  leaders  face  to  fai^. 

You  have  seen  here  this  week  •-he  kind  of 
men  who  serve  this  Nation  In  the  President's 
Cabinet,  and  In  other  high  administrative 
offices.  Two  of  the  Cabinet  members  are 
from  this  State.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Oscar  L.  Chapman  and  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Charles  P.  Brannan  are  amoiig  the  out- 
standing Democrats  of  this  country.  They 
have  served  the  people  of  Amerlcs  tinselfish- 
ly  and  well. 

Colorado  and  tbe  Nation  can  te  proud  of 
these  two  great  Democrats. 

Jiost  recently  another  able  citlisen  of  thla 
State — former  Congressman  John  Carroll — 
has  been  called  to  Washington  x>  serve  aa 
a  consultant  on  the  President's  staff. 

The  other  members  of  the  Democratic 
team — many  of  whom  have  been  out  here 
this  week — are  of  the  same  high  caliber,  aa 
you  have  now  had  the  opporttinlty  to  find 
out  for  yourselves. 

Of  course  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  of  tha 
great  ability  of  your  Democratize  Senator. 
Ed  JOKiiaoiir.  and  your  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen. Btboiv  Roexaa  and  Watwk  Asn- 
NAU..  They  are  a  credit  to  theli-  State  and 
their  Nation. 


This  afternoon  the  Democratle  Natlostal 
Conunlttee.  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  ba 
chairman,  met  and  selected  the  data  aiad 
place  for  the  1953  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

At  that  convention.  I  am  coDvtncad  that 
we  shall  nominate  tbe  n>en  who  will  sarva 
this  Nation  as  Pmident  and  Vice  Praaldant 
during  the  following  4  years. 

Tbe  figures  which  I  have  enunlnad  on  vot- 
ing trends  throughout  the  country,  aa  well 
as  the  reports  which  we  have  racaivad  here 
from  party  leaders  from  the  48  SUtes.  point 
conclusively  to  another  sweeping  Draoocratlc 
victory  in  the  1»52  election. 

But  I  am  not  relying  only  on  statlstleal 
studies  or  on  individual  reports,  encourag- 
ing as  they  both  are. 

The  reason  we  arc  going  to  win  In  lA&a  la 
that  we  are  right. 

The  Job  cf  the  Democratic  Party — ^for  tha 
memt>ers  of  the  national  committee  and  for 
every  precinct  worker  In  tbe  country — is  to 
be  sure  that  the  voters  know  that  our  cause 
Is  right.  We  won  in  IMS  becaiiae  a  fighting 
Democratic  organisation  did  that  Job. 

The  Democratic  workers  weren  t  fooled  by 
expensive  propaganda  and  a  lavish  preaa 
campaign  to  obscvire  the  issues 

Aad  became  these  Democratic  precinct 
workers  believed  in  their  cause,  they  were 
able  to  tranamit  that  faith  to  tbe  voters. 

It  was  tbe  men  and  women  In  tha  pre- 
cincts who  won  the  election  for  Harry  S. 
Tnunan  and  Ausnv  W.  BaaKLxr  in  IS48,  and 
It  Is  these  same  precinct  workers  who  arc 
going  to  win  the  election  In  1B6S. 

The  people  of  this  country  turned  to  tha 
Democratic  Party  in  1933  because  It  had  a 
program  which  they  understood  and  which 
they  knew  was  devoted  to  their  welfare. 

The  Democratic  admlnlstrationa  since  1933 
have  made  good  on  that  promise,  and  have 
steadily  broadened  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  all  of  the  people  of  tbe  United 
States. 

And  the  voters  have  stood  by  tbe  party 
which  served  them,  despite  all  of  tbe  bland- 
ishments, the  misrepresentations,  the  false- 
hoods of  the  powerful  Interests  which  have 
sought  to  confuse  and  delude  them. 

In  a  sense,  this  meeting  in  Denver  marka 
the  opening  of  the  1953  campaign. 

We  are  faced  with  an  opposition  which  haa 

nothing  to  offer  the  people  of  this  country 

except  slander,  smears,  and  empty  slogans. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  had  no  program  la 

1932  to  get  US  out  of  the  great  depreaslon. 

They  have  bad  no  programs  in  the  elec- 
tions since  then,  and  they  have  none  today. 

Instead  of  a  progrimi  they  have  had  acare- 
words  with  which  they  tried  to  frighten  tha 
people. 

You  remember  them— bankruptcy— graaa 
growing  in  tbe  streets — socialism — welfare 
state — and  they'll  have  another  one  tomor- 
row. But  the  people  of  America  have  been 
too  busy  building  a  prosperous  America  to 
be  frightened  by  these  predictions  of  disas- 
ters, which — like  Hoover's  proaperlty — never 
arrive,  but  are  always  Just  around  the  corner. 
We  are  witnessing  now  the  depths  to 
which  the  desperate  and  Irresponsible  lead- 
ership of  the  Republican  Party  will  sink  to 
achieve  Its  pvirpoae. 

And  what  Is  that  purpoae?  It  la  to  gain 
control  of  this  country  for  the  benefit  of 
the  powerful  special  interests  which  it  s^ves 
now.  aa  it  has  alwaya  aerved  them. 

We  have  seen — Just  recently — that  the  Be- 
publican  leaders  of  thla  country  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  reaort  to  the  tiae  of  ImportiBd  political 
conspirators  to  corrupt  an  alactlaa,  as  they 
did  in  Maryland  laat  fall. 

No  leader  of  the  BcpubUean  Party  hrs 
arisen  to  repudiate  tha  ilea,  fraud.  trictaTf 
and  deceit  which  were  uaed  In  tha  Maryland 
election. 

The  Republican  ounpaign  In  Maryland 
was  baaed  upon  the  theory  that  tf  you  taU 
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you  dent  IMM  to  prov« 
Bt  rmtk  hmm  to  f^t  p*o«l«  to 
•B  yon  tev*  to  ap  la  to 


hm  Vbm  catbUBiaKUo 

:tel  Imtorart  tbat  haa 

to  a  BaimliUeaa  ataab  fund. 

TlMT    eaanot 

•o  Umj  apraad  •ovpldoR, 

Tiitff  crj  oom- 

tb*7  cry  erla«.  Uwy  cry  comipUon, 

Uiay  bcpa  that  thla 

Litcan  p«opi«  forsat  tlut 

tre  bettar  olT  and  lira  in  a 

tb»a  any  gaD«r*8ilan  of  our 

la  htetary. 

M  aniinai  to  aotaatt  to  tlM  Aman- 

tta  BefrubUcaa  Party  taa  avan 

tta  priselptaa.  to  foUow  tHa  afatftinf 


that    thla 

llat^oa  «■<  MatU  off  frea  tba  raat  of  tlia 
vratM  to  lt*a  tMfalad  aa  InaelxMry  defeuM 
«Hii^oa«l  er  air  aad  mXX  water.  Tb«  next 
day  til  Ml  aaaa  bmu  Inalat  tHat  «a  ansbark 

which  the  raapooalble 
\  of  thia  country  baiteT*  would 
inwtfv*  «B  IB  »  third  world  war. 

It  to  mM  Burepa.  bat  they 

itAe  abcNK  gatsing  us  mlrad  down 

Btra  tat  China,  whcra  a 

Ti^ory  could  navar  ba  won. 

A  BOttth  i^  ttey  w«n  laoiatknlBto.    Kow 

tor  war.  and — aa  General 

m»  waU  aaM — (or  "tha  wit»«  war.  at 

■t  tha  wrcaig  tlma.  and  with 

the 

Puty  and  the  TromAn 

woc^laff  (mtthfuUy   and 

to  acftlava  bocormhle  peace  In  the 


«e  bcUere  that  thU  fo&l  can  be  achieved. 
«t  It  can  be  aehlrfed  only  with  bard  wCTk. 
fflh  ■iiiniii  aad — above  an — with  patience. 
Bd  ftfth  la  the  rlffhtnaaa  of  our  eeuae. 

of  peace  can  be  aertously  en- 

If  ^M  tot  our  foreflcn  policy  become 

foolh^  of  partlsaa  pi^tlca.    It  could  be 

laai  If  wm  were  to  heed  the  tmpatlettt  men 

,  tar  pvttaaa  pmpoeea.  hold  out  the  fslae 

)  «f  a  quick  aad  eeey  aolutkm. 

wtkin  the  reportcn  tn  W&Bhln^- 

what  I  Ukoufht  wouM  be  the 

ot  the  war  tn  Korea.  I  said 

>  I  iMvad  that  there  would  be  no  poUtlcal 

aatf  tint  the  majority  of  Americans 

to  put  patrtoClam  ahead  of 

the  aanw  view  In  a 

to  40.000  Democratic  leaden 

X  added: 

St  that  thla  wUl  be  the  poai- 
aad  X  alnceraly  hope  and 
tiM  BAjortty  of  the  oppoattlon 
MfltiJ  «0I  Cite  tte  Mae  patrtotle  position. 
W9  va  IB  a  parted  when  we  mist  sot  nnly 
I  vallj  but  practice  tt. 
H  ooMditoatly  been  my  poaltioa.  Tt 
_  Um  ir"t***'«  oC  the  PrealdeDt  and 

of  Ite  OMBoeratte  Fwty  laadiri.  la  and  out 
of 

BapnUleaa    laadara    have 
poUtlcal 

out    of 

with  our  aUlMi.  ta  stopplag 


thiB  dif- 

haa  been  t&«  ri^ht  una.  and  \iM 


at  thla  country  know.  In  tbelr  bearta. 
that  tt  haa  been  the  rlfht  one. 

The  Bapubliean  leaden  bave  cbanf^ed  this 
adailBlatratlon  with  being  "aoft"  toward 
eoauBunlam;  yet  they  have  (ouKtit  and  ▼otiHl 
acainst  the  far-sighted  measurefl  by  which 
we  have  reaUted  and  checkied  the  march  r 
tM>»»ii«M*»*"*"  In  the  world. 

MtKh  of  the  time  their  voices  and  their 
votea  m  Ccngresa  have  pnrnneled  -he  ars u- 
menU  and  Ul^  policies  of  the  Commun;st-s 
thcaaeelvee. 

If  we  hs-j  f.'.r.r.wed  'he  advlre  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders — of  Senaujr  Taft  Sonat  r 
WantaT.  and  RepresentatiTe  Mvrttn — C(  m- 
munlsm  by  now  ml«;ht  well  have  ext-r.d-^d 
Ita  empire  over  all  c(  Western  SMarove  ard  the 
Near  Bast.  The  Soviet  rulers  would  t-  if^le 
to  bring  against  ua  the  mar.pcr.vpr  a;  i  rr.s 
matM^al  and  industrial  rtsources  of  .Ul  '.ts 
rest  of  the  world. 

That  has  not  happened.  InF*.ead,  wp  r- .1 
the  free  natlona  allied  with  us  are  ifr'  wir.^ 
stronger  every  day 

We  are  followlnt?  the  right  corirsf — a  -<  u''- 
dcaigned  to  make  us  ao  stronst  th-»t  Ku.s.>ia 
will  not  dare  to  break  the  p^ace. 

When  we  have  surmounted  the  sr^r  rt;.'- 
flculttcs  which  now  face  our  c<jur.trv  ar.j  ■v.'' 
world,  we  can  (to  on  to  a  betwr  And  rv  re 
proeperous  life  in  this  Mat'.on  th.tn  the  w  rlU 
h«i  ever  known  or  dreamed  cf.  B  jt  we  r  \n 
do  that  only  if  we  have  a  ^'?v^T::me:\z  winch 
beUcvee  in  the  people,  which  derives  r.^  '.;.- 
■plraticn  from  them,  and  which  worits  ui:- 
tlrlnglT  and  wh  .lehearTeflly  to  proc:  te  the 
welfare  of  all  cf  the  people. 

What  does  the  record  •how''  What  ire 
the  facts?  In  the  8  years  since  the  e:id  f 
World  War  n  we  have  had  the  ^reatent  era 
of  proepertty  In  the  hls'.ory  cf  tlils  c<  irit  v. 
or  of  any  country.  More  people  have  been 
employed— at  higher  wa«es—  'armers  have 
received  a  trr«at'?r  return  for  their  toil,  and 
bxwlcass  has  reaped  areater  profits,  t.^an  e-. -r 
before  la  the  whole  history  of  civilui'in. 
And  yet  there  are  those  In  thL^;  cour.trT  -»rio— 
for  partlsaa  reasons — try  to  obsc.re  an  :  con- 
ceal this  rec'~rd.  Their  purpK-T-e  :-  •:  )  inst'il 
fear  Into  the  hearts  of  the  pe-  pie  l(  tl.ii 
country. 

The  special  Interests  which  domSna'e  ^t^.c 
Republican  Party  h.^ve  f.u«ht  jir.ce  l^i2  to 
prevent  the  people  from  having  that  kind  of 
government. 

We  will  net  let  them  use  'r.e  defe'-.?e  emer- 
gency to  scuttle  existing  proerranuj  n  w^.l  h 
the  real  streneth  of  our  country  re.st< 

When  tbe  present  emer.rency  i^  i  er  we 
wUl  not  let  them  blocX  the  expan.":  n  of 
these  great  prvKra.-n.s  which  have  promoted 
the  genera!  welfare  for  19  years. 

Our  Government  must  never  aiji.m  fall 
Into  the  bands  of  thoae  who  would  use  i-. 
or  let  it  be  uaed.  for  the  selfish  interests  of 
tbe  powerful  few. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  now  ir.  re  than 
ever  before  the  party  of  the  people  of  .Amer- 
ica. It  la  energetic.  It  ia  vital,  it  Is  turhuleut. 
Theae  are  the  symptoms  of  a  living,  ifrowmc 
organlam.  The  Democrstlc  Party  Is  alive  be- 
[uma  K  la  aA  Instrtiment  through  which  the 
American  people  are  making  their  decisuns. 
The  Deosocratlc  Party  Is  the  Instrument  th  <r, 
the  American  people  are  tising  to  achieve 
thrtr  tiemendoua  destiny  in  the  hL^tory  '  f 
the  world,  under  the  leadership  oX  our  i^reat 
Prealdent.  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Let  M  be  eruaaden  (or  the  other  things 
«•  M  Democrats  believe  in  for  our  country. 
I  cruaade  for  our  progroma — the  pri>- 
_  of  our  Prtaldent — to  make  our  democ- 
atzYHicer.  (o  moke  our  great  Nation  and 
our  free-enterprlae  econoaiy  even  more  pro- 
^iHsttve— to  keep  our  Aoierlcan  way  ct  life 
%to»  bael  way  of  Ufa  tbe  world  has  ever  known. 
l<et  ua  mnnertt  for  thoce  programa  pn-udly 
^m^  vlcarti«»ly.  ao  that  all  AixMrlcana  know 
tte  thUi«»  for  which  we  aa  Democrats  stand. 
Our    f»  ;ht    at    h 'mc    t»    ai^ioit    p.  icrty. 
agamal  sluiiii.  a-jdiiist  tije  coiiU..tiuna  v.  .U'  :i 


make  for  inaecurlty  and  the  dom 
the  many  by  the  powerful  few. 

t!-.»*  'hlr.^^s  that  breed  crime  and 
ci   •*:-.  '■>'.   moral  standards. 

i".r   mlasilon  In  the  world  Is  t( 
the  basis  fi  r  ft   ]ust  and  lasting   [ 

Cur  ft-reat  President  is  leaauij; 
trwnrrl  th^.'^e  e<"*ls. 

The  pm6T«im  that  we  exlvocate  f 
has  t>e«>n  clearly  stated  "n  man^ 
hv  Presldfnt  Truman.  Americas 
caj,,f  -:-i  freedom,  the  cuase  of  j 
r:;  .  '■  f  ■,^:\ce.  Will  gain  in  strer. 
:,_■.  V  .i:-.d  .spiritually,  as  we  real 
(jxr-i'v—^cy  'he  principles  and  p 
Truman  Fair  Deal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMA-IKS 

CF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.YORTY 

OF  CAiirORN-.A 

rs  TTTY  HOT7?E  OF  RBPRBS1EN TATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  19' I 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speal.er.  Mrs. 
M,iUoz-\Lirin.  the  charming  and  tal- 
ente<l  wifo  of  the  Governor  it  Puerto 
Ric ).  r^renily  wrote  a  letter  U;  the  chil- 
dr*  n  of  the  island.  explaimnK  'he  mean- 
in£r  to  them  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
i~>"-Mch  a  beautiful  letter  that  I  should 
l:.-:>^  to  include  it  in  our  Record. 

A    UiSC    LiTTEB    TO    THK    CHHJEEN    OF    FVZHTO 
RiCO 

Mt  Dlvk  Chil£EXn:  T-u  have  heard  and 
read  about  the  United  Natlr-ns.  Tr-nr  resch- 
ers  have  tc:d  :  -u  about  thl«!  or'-anl7;itl-n  of 
nations  You  have  read  in  that  little  rews- 
ra-:er  '■E-sc-.-.'-la"  ab<)Ut  'he  matters  that  are 
•  IS  en  up  in  the  United  Nations.  I  want  to 
tea  you  what  the  United  Nations  mea.i  to 
me  and  h  v  I  would  like  every  Puerto  Ricaa 
ca.ld   to   iee    ui    them    a    hope   V-r   a    better 

u    rlcl. 

The  t>.ited  Nations  Is  a  cooperanve  rf 
nati'-ns  .\d  m  all  cooperatives,  each  m.emher 
hfls  a  y^*f  With  this  vote,  each  repreaenta- 
^y,f,  Qt  each  country  makes  known  that  he  is 
tor.  or  a=:alnst.  the  propositions  that  are  pre- 
sented for  discussion.  The  matters  taken  up 
touch  on  problems  of  education,  econcimc 
dfvtUupment.  health,  and  the  rl6;hts  of  the 
cvunines  uf  the  world.  It  Is  like  the  Ri^tmd 
Table  of  King  Arthur.  He  was  that  old  Eng- 
lish King  whom  Tennvaoa  has  told  us 
about  In  The  Idvlls  of  the  Kins?,  and  who 
u: .  1  '  •  ^L*  with  his  knlghta  at  a  round  table 
to  uili  .ibout  good  and  evU,  and  hjw  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  B;ocd  to  triumph. 
Ask  and  read  about  Lancelot,  the  'crave,  and 
ab.-ut  Galahad,  the  best  and  most  pure  of 
al:  tiie  knights. 

The  United  Nations  Is  the  modern  Ro\ind 
Tahle.  The  only  difference  Is  that  you  are 
King  Arthur.  'WTiat  do  I  mean'  Well,  all 
of  the  children  In  the  world,  millions  and 
mililons  of  them,  are  the  ones  who  are 
interested,  tremendously  Interested.  In  that 
their  countries — those  of  Asia,  of  Europe,  of 
the  Americas,  of  Africa,  from  pole  to  pole. 
aad  around  the  sphere  of  the  world  In  hemi- 
spheres, on  peninsulas,  on  continents,  on 
sn'.oll  and  large  islands — In  that  their  coun- 
tries come  to  understandings  through  agree- 
ments and  pacts.  Thus  it  Is  that  In  coopera- 
Uve*.  members  and  neighbors  come  to  aRree- 
ment^.  They  vote,  they  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing. The  vote  Is  given  as  is  one's  word, 
one  s  signature. 

Why  do  nations  want  to  come  to  agree- 
ment: ■»  To  do  away  with  war.  w:th  asxr?s- 
s.    .:    V.  ;:h  vl'jleuce.     And  so  that  the  coun- 
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tries  that  are  developed  and  strong,  with 
great  economic  resources,  can  see  and  listen 
to  those  who  have  no  wheat,  nor  modern 
machinery,  nor  resources,  and  can  help  them 
grow  an**  -"evelop  through  science,  technical 
knowledge,  and  modern  facilities.  And  so 
that  those  who  have  knowledge  can  help  to 
teach  In  those  great  areas  where  there  exists 
an  Involuntary  Ignorance.  The  men  and 
women  who  live  In  those  areas  want  to  learn, 
but  there  Is  no  one  to  teach  them.  And  to 
Lrln%  these  people  treatments  for  malaria, 
for  pneumonia,  for  tuberculosis,  through  the 
miracle  drugs,  costly  as  they  are.  And,  this 
Is  most  important  of  all,  to  safeguard  the 
nrhts  rf  man:  the  white  men,  the  red.  the 
yellow,  the  Ne^ro — of  all  men.  You.  who  are 
the  ruler  of  this  world,  because  Gcxl  put  you 
here  to  rule  over  it  in  your  wisdom,  you  are 
the  King  Arthur  who  presides  in  the  will,  in 
the  Intention,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  repre- 
sentatives who  sit  at  the  round  table  of  the 
United  Nations. 

I  am  writing  you  so  that  you  will  think 
about  these  things.  How  fine  It  would  be  Lf 
the  United  Nations  were  to  become  wiser 
and  stronger,  if  they  were  to  become  the 
shield  that  would  protect  you  against  aggres- 
sion. How  fine  it  would  be  if  battles  were 
fought  with  ideas,  arguments,  and  good 
will — «o  that  you  would  never  have  your 
dreams,  your  bodies,  and  your  homes  de- 
stroyed in  wars.  Every  day  it  beconies  more 
necessary  to  dream  this  dream.  This  dream 
makes  us  heroic.  The  dream  of  hvlng  by 
agreements  and  not  by  aggressions  and  vio- 
lence is  the  greatest  of  all  dreams  in  these 
days  In  which  we  live. 

Ek3  you  like  it  that  this  world  round  table 
exists?  The  nations  meet  in  New  Tort 
Ther"  is  found  your  home,  where  ail  the 
children  of  the  world  have  deposited  their 
hopes  for  a  world  of  peace,  a  home  that  is 
made  up  of  big,  tall  buildings.  There  Is  a 
lawn  there  through  which  one  passes  to  enter 
the  buildings.  It  Is  round  in  shape  and 
trii.'Bc  moves  around  It.  It  Is  an  ideal  site 
for  a  fountain  with  many  jets  of  water.  To 
some  American  mothers  and  to  the  wives 
of  the  governors  of  the  various  States  there 
came  the  idea  that  such  a  fountain  should 
be  built.  It  is  already  being  built.  It  will 
be  dedicated  on  October  24,  the  sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  Nations.  How  will 
money  be  raised  for  this  fountain?  First, 
let  me  explain  its  meaning. 

We  women — you  know  how  we  are  always 
thinking  of  our  children — wanted  a  foun- 
tain that  would  be  a  symbol;  the  symbol  of 
the  aspirations  of  young  people  like  you  that 
in  the  United  Nations  there  will  be  realized 
the  ideal  of  solving  the  problems  of  coun- 
tries by  agreements  and  not  by  aggression. 
When  a  representative  enters  the  United 
Nations  buildings  in  the  morning  there,  be- 
fore him,  will  be  that  fountain — which  will 
remind  him  of  you.  of  his  King  Arthur,  of 
the  children  of  the  world  who  place  their 
hopes  m  him  and  in  his  good  will  expressed 
through  his  vote  at  the  round  table.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  fountain  Is  being  con- 
structed with  the  pennies  of  children.  There 
are  many  wealthy  men  who  would  have  re- 
garded tt  as  an  honor  to  donate  this  fountain. 
But  no.  the  women  said,  this  honor  Is  for  the 
children,  with  their  grimy  pennies. 

I  received  a  letter  tn  which  I  was  asked 
if  the  children  of  Puerto  Rico  would  like 
to  share  In  the  building  of  this  fountain.  I 
thought  of  you.  that  you.  too.  are  the  King 
Arthur  of  the  grand  dreams  of  {>eace.  with 
your  Ufe  that  is  Just  beginning  and  that 
ought  to  flower  In  peace — and  I  answered 
"Tes."  that  you  with  your  little  hands  of 
country  children,  and  your  little  hands  of 
the  children  of  the  city  streets,  your  hands 
of  the  back  streets  and  the  great  avenues, 
your  hands  of  all  the  island — that  you.  too. 
would  help  to  make  the  fountain.  And 
how? 


Tour  teachn-  will  explain  to  you.  The 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Uj.  Mariano 
Villaronga.  has  told  your  teacheni  about  this 
fountain.  And  now  I  write  you  this  letter. 
The  most  Impcn^ant  thing  about  the  foun- 
tain is  to  understand  It.  It  is  necessary  to 
see  It  with  Imagination.  I  see  it  that  way. 
There  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  water  will  begin  to  flow  on  October 
24;  the  )ets  will  throw  it  into  spiace,  and  in 
that  water  will  go  your  dreams,  your  ideals, 
and  your  aspirations.  When  the  representa- 
tives to  the  United  Nations  enter  they  will 
see  you  and  they  will  be  moved;  they  will 
know  and  remember  who  really  presides  over 
the  United  Nations:    You. 

What  is  important.  I  have  already  said,  is 
to  understand  that  this  fountain  is  a  sym- 
bol of  yotn  aspirations,  day  and  night,  of  the 
world  in  which  you  are  going  to  live.  Ycrj 
have  to  believe  in  this  dream.  Your  faith 
in  this  dream  of  peace  and  In  understanding 
is  the  heroic  force  which  you  are  going  to 
realize.  After  you  understand  it  well  you 
can  then  make  your  contribution:  A  penny, 
2  pennies — up  to  5  or  10  cents.  Your  great- 
est contribution  is  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing— that  is  enough. 

This  la  a  very  long  letter.  Sometimes  it  is 
easy  to  explain  things  briefly.  But  there  are 
times  when  this  cannot  be  done.  I  still 
think  that  before  you  understand  all  this 
well  you  are  going  to  have  to  talk  it  over 
with  your  father  and  mother,  and  your 
teacher,  and  your  friends.  Understanding, 
I  was  taught  In  my  religion,  is  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — that  is  to  say,  my  dear 
friends,  the  greatest  gift  of  God  to  man.  that, 
which  more  than  any  other,  leads  man  to 
be  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  long  letter  and 
for  the  help  that  you.  and  other  children,  are 
going  to  give  that  this  project  may  become 
a  reality. 

Mrs.  INZZ  MjEsnxfZA  ox  MuNOz-MAatN. 


A  Sonad  Proposal  on  PensMHis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KiirrtrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEtESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  Times: 

A  SotrwD  PaoposAL  on  Pxnsioims 

Louisville's  Representative  Mobtoh.  in  urg- 
ing establishment  of  an  over-all  national 
policy  for  old-age  security,  ia  pointing  to  a 
real  need.  The  great  and  growing  number 
of  pensioners  and  the  diversity  of  the  plans 
for  taking  care  of  them  demand  that  some 
kind  of  order  be  established. 

Within  the  last  15  years  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  pressure  for 
pensions.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
reasons  for  thla,  but  these,  we  think,  are 
among  the  more  important:  First,  the  over- 
whelming fact  that  there  simply  are  many 
more  old  people  in  the  United  States  than 
there  were  even  30  years  ago — 5,000,000  over 
65  in  1920,  and  more  than  11,000.000  now; 
second,  the  combination  of  high  taxes  and 
low  interest  makes  It  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  ordinary  person  to  save  enotigh 
during  his  working  career  to  live  on  the  in- 
come from  that  saving;  third,  it  once  was 
not  unusual  for  two  or  three  generations 
of  one  family  to  live  under  one  roof — that 
custom  certainly  seems  to  be  dying  out.  with 
the  result  that  frequently  there  Jtist  is  no 
place  for  the  aged  members  of  the  family: 


fourth,  we  have  changed  from  being  a  nation 
composed  largely  of  employers  ( at  least  self- 
employers)  to  a  nation  of  employed. 

THKXZ     IS    DXaCBIMnVATION 

Becatise  of  this  ptressure  a  great  number  of 
different  kinds  of  old-age  security  programs 
ha^e  been  put  Jito  effect.  There  are  Federal 
and  State  laws;  there  are  private  systems. 
Naturally  enough,  there  are  gome  Inequltlea 
in  this  hodgepodge.  Mcmrow  speaks  rtpeclfl- 
cally  of  discrimination  against  the  railroad 
worker.  But  that  Is  not  the  only  kind  of 
disci  imlnatton. 

Many  private  systems,  for  Instance,  wtn 
put  into  effect  as  a  result  of  pressure  from 
organized  labor.  On  the  whole,  tbe  rule  haa 
been  that  the  stronger  the  union  the  more 
liberal  the  pension  plan.  This  Is  Ju»t  fine 
for  members  of  strong  unions  working  In 
highly  profitable  Industries  or  individual 
companies.  But  what  about  the  man  work- 
ing for  a  company  whose  profits  are  meager? 
That  company  obviously  cannot  contribute 
so  generously  to  a  pension  program. 
STATES  PAT  vAsmro  AMotirrs 

There  are  great  differences,  too,  In  old-age 
assistance  payments  as  among  States.  In 
December  1948.  for  example,  the  average 
monthly  payment  to  recipients  In  Colorado 
was  »78.ia.  At  the  same  time  the  average 
for  most  of  the  Southern  States  was  arotind 
t20. 

The  problem  of  the  aged  is  both  dangerous 
and  delicate.  Ita  nattire  is  such  that  It  lenda 
Itself  to  the  appeals  of  demagogues — as 
California  has  learned  from  time  to  time.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  can  be  solved  on  an  equit- 
able and  sound  basis  only  if  It  Is  approached 
as  a  national  problem.  Only  in  that  way 
can  the  accidents  of  geography  and  unioa 
strength  and  an  individual  company's  proflt- 
and-loas  sheet  be  averaged  out.  We  are  un- 
der no  illusions  that  this  would  be  a  simple 
or  easy  approach.  But  It  is.  we  suspect,  the 
only  reasonable  one. 


Wyoakf  Tazpaycn  Assockfioa  Gltt 
Horr&lc  F.iamplfi  of  la^dtaqr  afti 
Waste  k  Militaiy  Dq^^tai^te 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OP  OWT.ftWOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPHE8ENTATTVB 
Thursday.  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
in  receipt  of  a  news  release  from  the 
Wyoming  Taxpayov  Association,  P.  O. 
Box  1158.  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  dated  May 
22.  1951. 

In  this  release,  the  Wyoming  Tax- 
payers Association  cites  horrible  exam- 
ples of  inefficiency  and  waste  by  military 
departments. 

"Albeit  the  American  people  are  eager  and 
anxious  to  provide  our  fluting  men  the  best 
eqviipment  in  any  quantity  needed."  the 
Wyoming  Taxpayers  Asaociatlon  said  today. 
"the  military  departments  should  not  be 
exempt  from  tightening  their  belu  tor  eeon- 
omy  whenever  possible." 

Some  horrible  examples  of  inefficiency  and 
waste  were  dted  by  the  tax  group. 

"There  is  a  current  requisition  (Army)  tor 
bids  to  furnish  6.400,000  plus  gaUims  of  paint 
In  1 -quart,  l-gallon.  and  S-gallon  oontatnara. 
to  be  deUvered  in  30.  00.  M.  and  UO  days. 
at  a  cost  of  about  tl5.000.000. 

"Other  Army  purchases  listed  raoently  tn- 
cluded  13.000.000  ean-openets  anongh  to 
provide  four  of  theee  deadly  weapons  to  wrmrj 
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lUad  )oamAltat  to  ratin  WlKon- 
r  to  prtTOta  HI*.  By  ^i^ 
ours  b*T«  midaca  >«rcc<:l 

fron  tl»  outtld*  wlK>  tri«l  t.) 

,  for  wtion  tbej  tlMiaUl  or  alioaid  cot 

!•■  votcn.  M  KO  »»er«««.  are  tlw 
__^_,    unlmpaMtoocd.    b««t    m- 

_^ XJ^  most  IndepetKleTit  a*  all  tb«» 

4S  staM  >ii  iiWlM  in  ABMrlca.  One  of  tbn 
Iw  pfvjadlen  ibrr  scUl  nurture  and  enjcv 
te  i^BtiMt  ootxidan  vbo  try  to  tcU  tiiem  wbat 
tber  tboaiA  do. 


S«y»  Propo— j  Dt»»eT«lk  Tax 
Hi  WS  StBMble  bialM 


flOILHEiaASIWELKDt 


Mr.  FtaMett^ 

to  bftve  ptlBted  in 

«f  tiM  BKon  aa  artlde 

by 


I. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOli  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKUkHOMA 

Cf  TBE  HtJTJSK  OF  REPBESEWTATmS 

Tksrsdoir.  May  3i.  1951 
Mr.    SCHWABE.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
paopir   are   tmneDdously  disturbed   by 
the   rtporta  they   receive   through   the 

and  oCherwlK  of  the  proposed  Ux 

hffl  that  to  likely  to  he  sobmitted  by  the 
Boom  Ways  and  Meam  Committee  to 
the  Omgress  within  a  abort  tine  So 
many  diSerent  people  and  classes  of  peo- 
ple are  affected  that  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
people  are  dlitvlMd  and  in  revolL 

ammt  of  our  beat  economirts  and  ux 
atlwmji  have  been  follafwing  ekjeely 
the  rumors  and  information  that  has 
purportedly  come  from  the  committee 
members.  One  oX  our  greatest  econo- 
mists says  that  the  proposed  Democratic 
tax  bill  will  stimulate  inflation.  His 
Ideas  are  fully  expressed  In  a  letter  which 
I  have  Just  received  from  him  and  which 
was  eeoehcd  in  the  foJlowing  language: 
Tb9  recent  tax  action  of  the  Dero<x:ratlc 
BMllartty  oa  the  Wayi  and  Minfn  Committ*>Q 
ta  Incomprehensibly  rtupld,  short-sighted. 
mendacious,  and  destmcttve. 

It  voold  attnralste  Inflattan  by  failing  to 
jnit  tha  tax  burden  where  the  bulk  of  per- 
aooal  Income  la  found. 

It  vonMI  pr"»>*—  or  prevent  all  lmp<  r- 
taat  flak  t^Unc.  vooJd  destroy  thrift,  and 
matrt  real  aavmc  tmpoaaltola. 

The  policy  recommanded  it  little  better 
than  treaaon  to  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

•eerstlc  laajartty  ia  biindly  and 
Jy  aetttic  our  country  to  tntcraa'.icraal 
wot  Oommuniatta  in  ttia  bop*  of 
:  a  taw  more  voaca. 
X  igDmOy  tkop*  yoo  wlli  Icht  thla  and 
^^Oar  M^aeatory  and  •utoveraive  teglaJa- 
tksn  to  tba  utxcraoat. 


0» 


Eaipvf  at  Gflfcf  UBCBt- 
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ZSSr.  HON.  tUSSEU  V.  HACK 


wouBm  or  tartaBBnATTtm 

ICr.    ICACX    or    WaahlDstoa    Ut. 
r,  of  tb«  oUire  laod  area  o/  all  the 


48  SUt<«  in  the  XJvkm,  2a.»  percent  is 
owned.  comtroOed.  manaced.  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Fsderal  Oovemment. 

The  total  land  area  of  these  48  States 
Ls  2.977.138  square  miles.  Of  this,  the 
Federal  Government  owns  711 ,1M  square 
miles,  or  4&&.148.7a6  acres.  These  Fed- 
eral land  hoUttxiCf  are  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  S  acres  for  every  oaan, 
m-oman.  and  child  who  Uve  in  the  United 
States.  And  these  flfures.  mind  you. 
do  not  include  the  additional  enormous 
land  holdings  ot  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  elsewhere 
outside  continental  United  SUtes. 

Yet.  despAie  the  almost  incaknilable 
size  of  the  present  enormoas  land  hoki- 
ini?s  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
bureaucrats  of  the  various  agenciea.  like 
Alexander  the  Great,  constantly  scheme 
10  acquire  new  and  additional  territory. 
They  come  before  Congress  with  pleas 
that  they  need  money  to  purchase  addi- 
tional property  to  "square  up"  the  lands 
they  now  control  in  order  to  make  these 
holdii«s  simpler  of  administration. 
These  bureaucrats  always,  somehow, 
profess  they  can  simplify  their  manage- 
ment proWems  if  they  only  can  get 
more  land  under  their  control.  They 
never  can  see  that  their  problems  would 
be  lessened  and  Amplified  if  they  di8« 
gorged  themselves  of  part  of  the  vast 
empires  over  which  they  now  hold  do- 
minion.   

The  enormous  size  of  the  Tll.OM 
square  miles  or  more  than  455,000, OCO 
acres  of  landed  areas  now  under  Federal 
ownership  Ls  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  human  miiKl  to  visualize 
or  to  comprehend. 

The  711.000  sqimre  miles  ot  lands  now 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
controlled  by  its  bureaucrats  Is  a  domain 
as  great  in  extent  as  the  total  areas  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland. 
Belgium.  Prance,  and  prewar  Germany 
all  combined. 

The  land  the  Federal  Government  now 
owns  IS  two  and  one-half  times  the  size 
of  Texas,  or  the  equivalent  to  10  States 
of  Washington. 

If  ail  of  the  land  which  the  Federal 
Government  now  owns  in  the  48  States 
were  consolidated  into  one  block,  that 
block  of  land  would  be  SCO  miles  square. 
U  this  land  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  owns  were  in  one  square 
block,  it  would  require  a  motorist,  trav- 
eling at  50  miles  an  hotir,  more  than  17 
hours  of  uninterrupted  speeding  to  travel 
the  shortest  distance  across  it. 

The  land  our  Federal  Government  now 
owns  in  the  48  States  and  which  our  bu- 
reaucrats manage  is  equal  to  the  com- 
bined total  area  of  11  of  our  eastern 
States — is  equal  to  the  combined  area  of 
Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut.  Rhode  Island. 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland,  with  the  District 
of  f^"""****  thrown  in  to  boot. 

More  than  40  agencies  are  involved  in 
the  management  of  these  enormous  land 
holdings  of  the  ^deral  OoveiumeBt. 
Not  Infreqnently.  rtral  agencies  mumt9 
adjacent  lands  and  often  the  bureau- 
cratic rules  and  regulations  under  which 
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adioiniDC  fatocto  an  artmlnistrred  are 
quite  different  and  most  eonfosinc. 

For  example,  we  have,  according  to 
the  gentleman  from  Masaact^isetts  [Mr. 
WiGCLxswroKTH],  18  different  agencies 
engaged  In  managing  our  federally 
c   ned  tlmberlands. 

Some  may  dispute  the  old  saying  that 
too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  but  none 
can  deny  that  16  cocda  doing  the  Job 
that  1  or  2  should  do  makes  a  dimier 
more  expensive.  We  ought  not  to  have 
16  sets  of  bureaucrats  from  16  different 
agencies  when  1,  2,  <»■  3  agencies  could 
do  the  job  much  better,  more  ef&cientiy, 
and  at  less  cost. 

Three  of  these  different  timber  man- 
agement agencies,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Park  Service,  and  the  Indian  Service, 
administer  adjacent  tlmberlands  that  lie 
around  the  shores  of  a  lltUe  2-miIe  wide 
and  6-mile  long  lake — ^LsJce  Quinault-> 
in  my  district  It  is  not  an  unusual 
sight  to  see  Government-owned  cars  of 
the  Indian  Bureau,  of  the  Park  Serviee. 
and  of  the  Foiestff  Serviee,  all  out  In 
this  area,  carrying  Government  officials 
from  the  three  different  bureaus,  doing 
Jobs  of  administering  adjacent  stands  of 
timber.  One  set  of  officials  using  ooe 
car  ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  jab  that 
now  reqtiires  administrators  azKl  em- 
ployees from  three  different  agrades 
using  three  diffoent  OoTemment  cars. 
If  one  agency  did  the  job.  the  taxpayers 
would  be  saved  a  great  dml  of  conf  usioa 
and  money. 

The  same  duplication  of  dfort.  with  Its 
resultant  waste  of  taxpayers'  mcmey, 
must  be  occurring  tn  other  overlapptog 
land -management  agencies. 

At  Lake  Quinault,  which  is  only  2  miles 
wide,  the  Forest  Service  holds  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  fedo-aUy  owned  lands  on 
one  side  of  the  lake  and  the  Park  Senr- 
Ice  over  the  lands  on  the  opposite  shore. 
Both  agencies  lease  tamd  to  late  shore 
summer  heme  occupants.  Both  agencies 
have  their  leasing  agents,  their  lawyer 
to  draft  and  interpret  leases,  and  their 
collectors  to  make  sure  the  renters  pay 
their  rent.  One  leasing  agency  with  one 
staff  of  employees  should  be  able  to  do 
this  Job  which  now  requires  two  agencies, 
two  sets  of  lawyers,  and  two  sets  of  rent 
collectors. 

Both  the  Park  Service  and  the  Forest 
Service  have  timber-selling  agents.  Both 
have  recreational  experts  to  promote  rec- 
reational developments.  The  taxpayer 
pays  the  bill  for  this  duplication. 

An  illustration  of  the  absurdities  to 
which  conflicting  agency  directives  may 
r-sult  Is  indicated  by  the  regulations  of 
the  rival  bureaus  on  the  *^T^i"g  oi  cougar 
or  mountain  lion. 

If  a  cougar  is  killed  on  Park  Service 
land,  the  hunter  is  held,  under  Park 
Service  regulations,  to  have  unlawfully 
destroyed  wildlife  In  a  natiocwl  park  and 
he  is  subject  to  a  fine  ox  imprisonment. 
or  both.  However,  if  the  cougar,  unfor- 
tunately for  him.  wanders  across  the  road 
from  the  Park  timber  onto  Vorest  Bureau 
land  and  is  kiltod  on  the  forest  land,  the 
Forest  Servce  has  no  objeetkm  and  the 
State  pays  the  hmater  a  $79  bounty  for 
having  destnqred  a  predat<ffy  animal. 

Thus,  one  Mderal  bureau  luiils  the 
cougar  hunter  as  a  benefactor  of  man- 
xcvn— App. — ^aoi 


kind  and  rewards  falm  aeeordbigly  wliile 
another  agency  of  the  same  Government 
holds  that  the  cougar  hunto-  Is  a  erlm- 
Inal  and  sends  him  to  jaiL  It  is  moa4 
confusing  to  me.  to  the  huntw  and  I 
suppose  is  even  confusing  to  the  eougar. 
If  not  the  cougar,  then  at  least  the  tax- 
payer should  be  freed  from  the  eoitfasion 
and  unontainties  of  duplicating  and 
overlapping  bureaus. 

amu.  aoMB  uun 

It,  undoubtedly,  is  desirable  and  in  the 
public  interest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stmuld  be  the  Naticm's  largest  land 
owner.  I  do  not  object  to  the  redenl 
Government  holding  enormous  areas  in 
the  puUlc  domain.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  retention  of  455,000.000 
acres  ci  land,  which  is  terger  than  the 
combined  areas  of  Varmj,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark. Holland.  Belgium,  Prance  and  pre- 
war  Qennany  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

Orderly  and  wise  disposal  of  some  of 
these  land  hoklings  in  onaU  Uocks  would 
Insure  thetr  mcxe  rapid  development 
than  ever  will  be  posslble  under  Federal 
ownerdiip.  &ich  a  distribution  would 
serve  to  pot  some  ot  these  lands  on  the 
tax  rolls  of  the  States  and  counties 
and  ther^iy  go  a  long  way  to  helping 
thtir  finances,  as  wen  as  to  provide  ad- 
ditional cash  to  the  Federal  Txeasurr 
where,  the  encmnoiia  increases  tn  taxes 
now  being  demanded  by  the  President, 
indicates  cash  is  sanSj  needed 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  dis- 
pose of  only  1  percent  of  the  456.000,000 
acres  of  public  lands  wiheh  it  now  owns, 
that  would  mean  the  distribution  amcmg 
the  people  by  sale  or  as  bonuses  to  serv- 
ice men  of  4.5GO.000  acres  of  land.  Even 
that  1  percent  distribution  of  the  puUle 
domain  would  provide  the  equivalent'  of 
110.000  fiitrms  of  40  aem  each.  If  S  per- 
cent of  the  public  dcnnain  were  distrib- 
uted by  sale  or  by  gift  to  servinanen. 
the  distributicm  would  amount  to  the 
equivalent  of  550,000  farms  of  40  acres 
each. 

The  land  so  disposed  of  would  go  bade 
onto  the  tax  rolls  to  the  great  relief  of 
the  financially  hard-presaed  Stetes.  And 
also,  this  land  in  private  hands  would 
undergo  greater  and  more  valuable  im- 
provement than  it  ever  will  in  puldic 
ownerdilp. 

Enonnous  areas  ot  land  win  always 
be  owned  by  the  Federal  Govermnnat.  for 
paiics  and  other  purposes.  Argument 
will  be  made  that  much  oi  the  present 
federally  owned  land  is  W(»thless  and 
that,  too.  is  doabtedlcss  true. 

An  inteHigmt  mrvey  at  our  Federal 
hoklings  by  luid  experts,  however.  I  am 
omvinced.  will  reveal  that  there  are 
vast  scattered  areas  of  the  paMie  land 
holdinga  that  never  should  have  been  in 
Government  ownership.  I  believe  that 
atxxkt  of  these  hok&igs  should  be  sokl 
so  that  American  ingenuity  can  put  the 
land  to  usefnl  and  productive  pm  poses. 
If  this  is  done,  the  sum  totel  (tf  ASMri- 
can  goods  win  be  inereaaed  and  ti»  new 
sources  of  Federal  tax  income  wffl  be 
created. 


The  It 
from  the 


Federal  ownerslifp  of  lands 


linee  tt  Is  In  tisese  10  Western  Stales 
that  the  heavfart  land  hoMnga  of  the 
PKieral  Government  are  sttnated. 

In  only  a  few  instances  do  these  States 
derive  any  9MfaI  payniinls  which  might 
be  dasBtfled  as  payments  in  Ueu  of  taxes 
from  these  Federal  holdings.  The  Fid* 
eral  land  agencies  make  little  or  no  pay* 
ment  of  money  to  the  States.  In  the 
States  where  Federal  landownershlp  is 
large,  the  local  taxpayeis  must  make  up, 
through  Increased  taxes,  for  the  taxes 
lost  on  the  land  that  is  withheld  from 
tise  or  devchmment  and  kept  off  the  tax 
rolls  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  the  entire  area  oi  thess  10  Western 
States.  54.31  percent,  or  eonsideraldy 
more  than  one-half.  Is  federally  owned. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  table  showing  the 
land  area,  in  acres,  of  each  of  the  10 
Western  States,  the  number  of  these 
acres  which  are  owned  I17  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  percentage  of  the 
Stote's  whole  acreage  that  this  Federal 
ownerriiip 
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That  the  Federal : 
large  and  that  the 
vast  empire  of  pnlrile 
cated,  confusing,  and  costly  there  eaa 
be  mtle  doubt 

Tliat  there  is  much  waste  In  the  man- 
agement of  these  vast  pr«H;Mrttes  W  mors 
than  two  SCOTS  difl«ent  Federal  agencies 
is  beyond  question. 

That  it  would  be  far  better  lor  tbm 
national  eeoanomy  if  some  of  these  noir 
public-owned  lands  were  tnmsferred  in 
small  parcels  to  prtv^e  ownership  is 
certain. 

Because  ci  the  trmDfsndefas  eonfuston 
that  naturally  results  from  boreaacrats 
endeavoring  to  manage  an  en^ilre  of 
puUie  land  bokUngs  ttmt  is  many  times 
larger  than  most  of  the  countries  of 
Eurc^e.  it  seems  reasonable  to  suisest 
that  Congress  set  up  a  towmleston  to 
make  a  thoroui^  and  searching  study  of 
our  Umd-ownersblp  and  land-use  pzolK 
Ions. 

Many  a  man  has  mtned  himself  br 
tryli«  to  bold  onto  too  mxadb  land.  Wh«i 
sudi  a  man  f^Mlf  <nid  people  wJr  what 
was  his  trouble,  the  lei^  is,  "Be  was 
land  poor."  We.  the  OovertuBent  fd  the 
Uhited  States,,  can.  lym  an  individual, 
beoane  "land-poiff"  br  locking  up  our 
GovermBeBt-«wnad  land  and  refusing  to 
let  it  pass  Into  ttie  hands  of  private  citl- 
lens  wtio,  by  thetr  lalncs  and  ingeniii^» 
can  convert  tt  to  its  mart  productive  use. 
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It  to  create  a 
the  Uam  of  Vx  Boover  CoBuais- 
sSool  to  liivcscacate  bov  to  best  atiliae 
tiie  new  pi^tld7  ovned  laods  at  tbe  Fed- 
cnJ  CiDMii— fnt  vhicii  today  «re  equal 
tn  utm  to  Art  conacres  the  sae  of  Italy 
aadtlirec  aad  oae-balf  tanes  tbe  sue  of 
ail  of 
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EZTEKSION  ()P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BMEK  McMAHON 


or  oDary.iiLii 
tX  THE  SCKATV  OP    IHZ  CXirSS  STAl'SS 

rkarMsf,  Jfay  JI.  2fS2 

Ur.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  Ksk 
mananomi  oocsent  to  have  printed  m 
ti3e  Appendix  of  th.e  Rxccao  an  article 
CQUUcd  t^eneral  Vacdenberf  Speak.'-." 
vnucn  by  Walter  Uppmann.  deal^g 
with  tte  teaCiaony  of  Gen.  Hoyt  S  Vaa- 
denberi  tn  the  inTesti«»uon  of  the  dis- 
Buaaal  of  Oexierai  MacAr  Jiur 

There  betxx  no  objectxm,  the  article 
was  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riross. 
as  foQovs: 

TtaBAT  A»  ToMOcaow 
<By  Waitv  Uppmana) 

wunmxmtam  vulks 

MotMlay  before  the  Senate 
Vuidenberg  opened  up  a 
•atojKS  vtote^  tM  aaul.  *ns  not  rtrj  veU 
onaHMoad  la  VUm  country  by  peot>^  in 
fiMvA  m  my  ojKaloa,"  Tte  aobjcet  which 
tka  paapia  ta  fwaral  ao  not  undamaiul  T<xy 
«aai  to  ta*  apyUcatlon  of  atr  power.**  Tet 
ajr  puBi  to  tiM  pctadpal  aad  central  miU- 
lary  fore*  ta  the  dcfenM  of  tte  Unlie<l 
SiaMa  a^  tte  attpport  at  our  forelfn  policy. 
OHMral  ▼aaMaterg  Bxaae  his  remarks  m 
atmmm  ta  a  ijiiainnn  by  SaDator  Ruiainx: 
Yam  «•  ttt  CItlaf  of  BtaM  at  tte  Atr  Force. 
la.  a£  eome.  oae  of  tbe  scanctest 
of  air  power  as  a  waapon  of  wer. 
taat  tt  Blioatd  tiot 
Tela  KtTarr" 

f  eons  were  porely 
It  is  to  sa;  ttey  (Ud  not  in- 
•ad  Bonl  oomtterattcins 
km  are  booad  to 
It.  Ifa^ertteless.  sa  an  atr 
r.  ealeolaCUic  cntmiy  la  tanna  of 
■Ir  poaar.  Ma  aow^ittsteo  oa  the  bombinf 
ct  MaiMaiwlaa  tesea  was  tte  sarac  as  ttet 
of  tf  ovr  partaoa  and 
te  imttad  IteHeaa 
a  aotirtiay.  was  ttet  to  bonb 


wtalca  ta 

on  tar- 

Tte 

te  aaM,   eottld   lay   waau    tte 

aa.    Bat  to  do  that,  tt  weotd  xm» 

mek  a  difrae  ttet  tt  eould  not 

to  eiia    parfcam  tor  fl 

factor  la  ttertet 


Oa  tte  tasttflkooy  of 
tte  BMBt  pfofaartoiitl 


ot  th#  profe«»»oaai«  in  this  particular  ftf.d. 
it  wcuid  fc*Tt  t5*«n  n«<e»i»;\r7  ior  the  Presi- 
dent to  c-rerru'.e  the  views  cf  the  Chiet  f 
tbe  AlT  Staff  before  be  could  have  autbi  r;zod 
General  MacArthur  t^i  lymb  Manchuria 

We  mav  now  a5k  ourseives  %h'Ai  is  it  atxiut 
the  appilcatJon  oS  air  pn^wer  that  is  r.  't  verv 
weU  uad*r»toc<l  Ir-  this  ccunrry  b\  wofie 
Id  fenerai  In  the  specidc  dt-pu*"  '.'::e 
Var.derberg  testtmcny  shou-s  th.'s:  'h  ■  .■>,.:•-- 
cate«  of  bonibir.i:  UAr.cliuri.i  h.i.i  i.  t 
reaiiTvt! 

1  H:-w  bi^  »  part  oj  rrur  exr't,:  .-  ar  power 
would  tse  needed 

2  Hw  Jasi  the  existing  rlar.es  ^nd  crewi 
wouid  he  used  up  as  con:p.i.-?c  ■*i\h  L.f  tiiaa 
re<5Ui:ed   to  replace   them, 

3  WThat  the  diver: lor  to  M.'.r.rh'^na  of  so 
iarg*  a  part  of  cur  .Air  Force  w  lild  do  to  the 
balar.ce  of  pcver  m  E-orope  ar.d  the  M.ddle 
Baal    ar.d 

4  That  since  rsot  th?  indu.-trifs  -f  Mar.- 
chuna  but  the  industries  of  Ru?5.a  are  :r.<* 
U'lir-.at*  arseiialjs  v)f  the  Chines*?  a-  d  ti.e 
N^Tth  Koreans,  no  decisi  r.  t)v  air  power  can 
be  re'iched  ty  h«  rr.bmz  M.ir.churia 

There  is  a  S;:.i  p  .jr.  I:  ~,i.'  n-irely 
truched  upon  In  Ger.era;  V.iridenhrr;  -  •>«♦:. 
mfxiT  and  then  m  a  wav  w.Jrh  !  t.-  :•  k  !  ; 
rot  expr?!*  c>ftr5y  his  r'rir.iiden^.  ■'.•'■'  =. 
Tet  It  is  now.  and  m:!'.  be  fvir  rr-.a:'.y  vr.i-s 
to  coaae.  ctjctfiUne.  The  pt/ir.t  is  that  our 
air  pjwer  as  no*  con«ti:u-.ed  ca.'^not  operate 
ai  aiort  than  s,iy  10  t-  13  percent  of  lt.'< 
capacity  ur.less  It  has  the  fi.U  and  tree  use  of 
beaes  cwr.ed  ard  controlled  by  .^vr  E-oropean 
and  middle  eastern  allies  ^rid  friends  Th^ 
liac-\rihiir  oper.ition  m  Manchurii,  w^.!  !i 
he  was  prepared  tr  undertake  a'..>r:e  *  .u'd 
have  undernruned  the  exi.?i:r.f  f cundaiions  ■  f 
United  States  air  power 

In  ail  five  pouiti  the  least  coinn-  n  dp- 
nomlnator  i&  a  'allure  to  r^a^^e  :.-e  ni:  »:  i- 
tlons  of  air  p<Ter  Gei  er.^1  V.ir.dvtioeri; 
would.  I  think,  harp  tr  admit  that  "h.  pr  .::>a- 
^nda  of  the  Atr  F  r-^  it-elf  — r 'w  h.ir"'-? 
at  long  la.5t  and  thank..s  to  Secr<?tan  Fiii- 
letter  under  proper  discipline — is  chipflv  re- 
aponaib.e  for  teaching  our  pe<jpie  '■:  n-.n- 
uruteratand  the  appacacion  of  air  power 
The  Air  Force  propagandists  have  creat  tne 
p<ipula/  Impresslcn — really  a  p-jpular  super- 
■tition.  which  Genfrtil  Vannenber-.;  :..is  :,  w 
had  to  try  to  correct — that  the  bis  bcni'rT 
With  the  big  atotr.  bomb  not  only  is  %  vf-ry 
powerfiU  weapon  hut  that  It  is  m  fact  an 
all-pcwerfrij.  vlrtu,il.T  a  magical,  aeap<.n. 
This  has  put  Into  circulation  the  rhr»ape':. 
the  n:jlis6t,  and  most  suicidal  delusi  in  tli.it 
erer  contaminated  the  mlr.d  and  spir.i  .f 
any  eonslderable  part  of  our  pe<:'ple  namely, 
tbe  idea  that  almoBt  any  troublesome  q  mr- 
rel  can  be  settled  jU3t  as  we  would  wi.sh  It 
to  te  settled  by  dropping  the  bomb  and 
thereby  killing  untold  nu.T.bcrs  fjf  helpie^s 
and  Innocent  men,  women,  ajid  children. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  which  is  not  e.vy 
to  malce  clear  and  convincing  to  the  victinus 
of  this  terribi  delaslGn.  is  tbist  striit-'gic  air 
power  can  be  eTiplcved  succe5sfuliy  nly  by 
men  who  know  not  only  wh.i:  ran  be  d  :.» 
with  tt  but  who  know  what  cannot  bf  d;  i.e 
wtth  It.  Though  it  la  the  foundation  .  f  Mir 
mllnary  power,  nevertheleaa  strategic  air 
powe<  Is  not  cmnlixjtent.  It  cannot  tx  em- 
ployed dec»sively  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
It  can  tn  fact,  so  I  would  be  prepared  to  ar- 
fti«.  be  emproyed  at  its  mailmuxn  efTeotive- 
neas  only  tf  It  is  used  as  a  deterrent  with  the 
fall  political  and  moral  suppiTt  of  the  great 
mssari  of  tte  people  erf  the  world. 

X  am  eosSdent  that  it  could  be  demon- 
strated to  an  Impartial  Jury  that  strate.;ic  atr 
poarer  cannot  be  employed  as  an  instrument 
ot  purely  national  policy.  For  technical  no 
lew  than  for  moral  reasons,  strategic  air 
power  with  atooite  bombs  mtist  be  regarded 
as  a  trust  sdraialstered  by  this  country  but 
to  te  used  only  with  the  consent  of  tbe  great 
Biajortty  of  the  nations  and  in  a  cause  whlcb 
coouaaads  the  respect  of  mankind. 


Psycholory't  Part  m  WorM  Coaflict 


Y  s    P\:iT    IN   World    Conflict 
;    \ni  to  be  easy  reading.     While 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•  or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or    CALtrORHt.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tf.ursdav.  May  31.  1951 

Mr  YORTY  Mr  Ppeaktr,  I  believr 
every  M 'mber  w;ll  be  interest^^d  in  the 
following  ed: tonal  written  by  Mr  Man- 
(•v^pstpr  Bocldy.  pdtor  and  publisher  of 
the  I,os  Ansrlf^s  Di^ily  News: 

I  From  thv  l.,s  Angeles  Daily  News  of  May  25, 

1951! 
rsT(  It;- 

This  ui 

I  --•  ^.rly  niaint.!.in  that  It  is  iraposslhle  to 
w;:e  ovr  *t'.e  h^arl*  of  our  Dally  News  au- 
dience. I  h  .v>»  3  h'lr.^h  that  now  and  then  a 
few  of  ti^ie  or  tin-wearv  members  p  is.«  up  the 
•*thlnit*'  pieces  for  a  lightrr  diet. 

This  ore  should  te  printed — a  id  read  — 
because  i*  i>  atxiut  psychologies  warfare. 
which  is  "o  btcome  a..^  imp<irtaiit  in  our  over- 
all di''fer.-*«?  e*'.jrt  -ds  the  developm  nt  of  the 
at'^n;  .-    b    nib 

V-".  •,.  Lret  started — on  May  li  last.  Dr. 
H'--v  B  FriPd20'"Kl.  assiviate  clracal  pro- 
If&sor  of  medicine  at  UCLA,  told  a  political- 
science  audience: 

"Those  who  speik  nf  avoiding  a  t  lird  world 
conflict  have  nourished  this  van  hope  m 
the  thought  that  the  U  S.  S.  R  his  nn  de- 
clared war  either  i;n  the  United  States  or 
any  of  the  member  states  nf  t;  e  United 
N'.^ins  which  are  eni^aged  In  m  lltary  ac- 
•  ■.  :*L'ai:i-;t  Its  Chinese  satellite  irmy.  and 
rj;.i'  'he  Kremlin  is  still  talking  of  i  peaceful 
sett.enient  nt  its  dirlerences  wttl  the  em- 
fca'leU   dera-cracies  " 

NtVXB  DO  WHAT  THET   SAT 

"It  is  obviously  clear  that  the  f  roponents 
^'.  'hi.s  unrealistic  view  have  failec  to  weigh 
•ne  significance  of  two  facts.  1  irst.  that 
the  Kremlin  always  broadcasts  ]t  st  exactly 
'.he  opposite  of  what  It  intends  tj  do;  and 
.«■:••-  ndly  that  the  fashion  in  warfa:  e  changed 
r.idicaHy  with  the  advent  of  t^e  Hltler- 
Cf  >eb6els  technique  of  psychologu  al  aggres- 
sion      •     •     • 

"Prom  the  practical  rtandpoin  ,  the  So- 
viet IS  free  to  abuse  the  spirit  cf  interna- 
ti  Miai  iaw  by  feigning  obedience  tt  the  letter 
(I  iiternatlunal  law.  Thus,  the  J.  S.  S.  R. 
avoids  the  risk  of  being  Indicted  egally  t>e- 
f  TO  the  bar  of  world  opinion  for  the  cnm- 
l!..'.;  course  upon  which  it  has  embarked. 
A:thi)Ugh  the  leadership  of  the  d  raocracles 
hA'i  p<jinted  an  accusing  finger  n  Stalin's 
direction,  none  has  succeeded  n  brand- 
ing him  le-jally  with  the  hot  ir  >n  of  war 
guilt       •      •      • 

An  understanding  of  the  mear  ing  of  So- 
viet imperialism,  and  the  develi  pment  of 
niethixla  for  coping  with  its  three  t  to  world 
r»-  ice  probably  Is  to  be  found  at  the  croaa- 
r^ads  where  economic,  social,  an  1  political 
fictors  merge  with  those  of  psyche  logy  The 
prcblen:?  thus  resolves  Itself  into  i  study  of 
the  dynamic  interaction  of  a  varl  ty  of  psy- 
chclogical,  Ideological,  soclo-ecoc  amlc.  and 
political  forces  To  consumnMte  his  union 
of  knowledge,  the  everyday  toolt  of  diplo- 
m.u-y  must  be  supplemented  by  tfc ;  practical 
application  of  current  Informatl  'n  and  of 
the  results  of  scientific  research  i  i  dynamic 
psychology,  psychiatry,  scx^iologj .  cultural 
anthropology,  economics,  and  po  Itlcal  sci- 
ence wherever  these  and  other  a  lied  fields 
of  thought  touch  upon  the  sphere  of  human 
relatlous."' 

ALMOST    aXTOMV    COMPaCHSNt  tON 

'The  practical  Implications  of  th  is  formid- 
able  task,   to  which   the  democra  :les  must 


addiaaa  tteiaiilws  forttavlth.  an  almoat  te- 
yond  our  praaent  eompratenalon.  •  •  • 
The  reaponslbUlty  for  bhwpnntinc  and 
prosecuting  tlie  payetxilogicai  aspects  of  <wr 
war  efTcrt  sliould  be  entruBtaC  to  a  preatdea- 
tlal  oommtaalon  on  payehologlcai  stratafy 
which  mtgtit  fanctiaD  tn  mtich  tte  aame  way 
ttiat  tte  Atomic  Knaigy  Oommlaaton  has  eon- 
ductad  the  atomic  aSalrs  of  our  Na- 
Uon.    •     •     •** 

Pow  days  after  Dr.  Prtodgood's  notable  ad- 
•dress  in  Loe  Anffelas  tte  Foreign  Policy  Aa- 
soclAtlon  of  New  Tork  released  a  iieadlina 
eerie*  book  on  tte  BUb)eet.  Payctwloclcal 
Warfare  by  Bant  K.  Padorer  (formerly  of 
Stanford  and  California  ITniTcrsttlea  and  a 
combat  intdUfcnoa  0000*,  Piyelxdo0oal 
Warfare  UtTislaii.  dtirlng  World  War  lit  and 
Harold  D.  LasaweD  ( prof sasor  of  law  at  Talc) . 

Says  Mr.  Padoiver:  "Today  tte  tiaited 
States  Is  engaged  tn  a  peculiar  conflict,  for 
which  there  is  no  precedent.  American  re- 
sources are  being  mobilised  and  American 
soldiers  are  fighting  against  an  emxny  which 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acbeson  have  Identified  as  world  com- 
mtmlFm.  And  yet.  desptte  the  fact  ttet  tte 
core  of  commtinlam  la  in  tbe  SoTlet  Onion, 
not  a  RtiBsian  soldier  tea  been  apexslj  com- 
mitted to  tte  stmggie.  Tbe  Russians  hara 
emphasized  other  than  military  means  to  win 
their  victorias  and  adterents  in  many  parts 
of  the  woBid.  Foremost  among  tbeaa  Rus- 
sian techniquea  lias  been  peychcdogical  war- 
fare, or  political  propaganda,  uaed  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.     •     •     •" 

Btras  raoraeAxiiA  ntcoitssTSKT 

Bays  Mr.  Lanwcll:  '^t  Is  no  news  to  any- 
one that  Russian  propaganda  Is  ftill  of  in- 
consistencies. Tte  early  BolittieTlks  streaaed 
the  themes  of  world  revolution  and  tte 
IneTltabte  triumph  of  communism  over  capi- 
taltsm.  Suddenly  In  1923  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Chicherln  told  tte  Oenoa  confer- 
ence of  'peaceful  cooperation  of  two  social 
systems  during  a  given  historical  epoch.' 
And  the  seesaw  of  cooperation  and  war  to 
the  death  has  been  going  on  ever  since — 
from  the  vilification  of  Sodaliat  and  Liberal 
Parties  to  the  popoiar  front  period,  from 
the  Hitler -Stalin  pact  to  the  subsequent 
anti-Nazi  war  of  liberation.  Now  tbe  United 
States  rises  to  the  dignity  of  chief  devil, 
taking  the  place  occupied  by  tte  Naila  and 
the  Anglo-French  plutocracies  In  earlier 
timea.     •     •     •'• 

Concludes  war  veteran  Padorer :  'X>ar  polit- 
ical warfare  suffers  from  inteUectnal  and 
splrittial  emptiness.  Pertogee  tt  muat  con- 
tinue to  do  so  tmtil  such  a  time  aa  tte 
United  States  shall  have  formulated  a  poal- 
ttve  program  for  actlcHi.  an  Ideal  aroond 
which  to  rally  men.  Short  at  that,  wa  are 
in  danger  of  talking  only  to  those  of  oia 
friends  who  already  share  our  ezpeetatlona 
and  of  losing  the  great  majority  of  mankind 
that  Is  still  aaarclilng  for  a  hope  and  a 
vision." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  say  Amen  to  that. 
But  ttey  will  alao  know — d«cp  ta  their  in- 
side*—that  tte  people  of  the  United  SUtaa 
do  have  the  hope  and  vision. 

We  need  to  Implamcnt  this  great  power 
and  put  it  to  work.    It  can  te  done. 


Ancckaa  Ataa  liifkl  Venn  Sa?kt 
■aued  Haapawcr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  ooKNacncoT 

Dt  THX  SSNATK  OF  TCT  UNI'lEU  STATSB 

Thurtdav,  Mat  31,  1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.    Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiKcat  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendfac  of  the  Raooas  an  arttda 
entitled  "American  Might  Ytanm  Sorlet 
Massed  Manpower,"  which  contains  the 
questiflnt  and  answen  when  I  was  inter- 
Tiewed  recently  tgr  Mr.  Anest  K.  UaSksf 
regartUng  the  recent  atomic  teats  In 
Nevada  and  at  Kniwetok. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
u^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKooas, 
as  follows: 


IFtom  Mewsweefc  of  /on*  4,  1951) 
AiUBicAM  Atom  Ma:aT  Vaaatrn  Sonar 
M&ifrowiB 

THJ   H'MABOM-UMSUrr    iHiasvuw 

Mr.  LiMourr.  What  Is  tte  significance  of 
the  recent  atonxlc  tcata  In  Nevada  and  st 
Eniwetok? 

Senator  McMaBtm.  Tte  purpose  of  the 
teats  has  been  to  increase  our  knowlAlga 
shout  atOBDlc  expioeions  and  atomic  wea- 
pons and  to  assist  in  tte  devek^xnent  of 
Improved  models.  The  tests  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  I  am  wtSi  pleased.  Ttey 
are  important  from  many  anglea:  weapcmecr- 
in^.  weapona  reaeareh.  drU  dafanae.  military 
tactics,  and  strategy,  etc  Ttey  Indksate  a 
sharp  upswing  in  tte  atomic  eoantarlilow 
agminst  an  aggraaaor  ttet  tte  Umtad  Stataa 
could  launch  if  attacked. 

Mr.  hntBLXT.  To  wtet  atent  Is  our  1b« 
creased  atomic  strength  due  to  new  develop- 
ments— ^ttet  is  to  more  effleient  atomic  wea- 
pons and  to  new  weapons — as  wril  as  to  tte 
building  op  of  cor  stockpU*  of  flsatonabia 
material? 

Senator  McMaaow.  Ovr  knowledge  about 
atomic  weapons— aa  compared  with  our 
knowledge  in  1M6 — ta  almost  tte  differenoa 
tetween  a  candle  and  a  searchlight.  To- 
day we  contnd  a  formidable  stockpile  ttet 
reflecto  aceelerattrq;  progieas  In  both  ntmi- 
bers  and  quality.  We  now  poneas.  for  eaam- 
ple.  wea|B«na  far  mora  powerful  tten  tte 
nominal  one  osed  at  NagasakL  Tte  wortd 
of  atomic  energy  in  tte  military  fleld  ta 
moving  faster  than  we  think.  We  teva  a 
variety  of  atomic  weapons  under  aevaiop- 
ment  and  in  process  of  becoming  a^milalila 
for  military  use  to  case  of  war.  Tteas  In- 
dude  tactical  weapons  such  aa — to  dte  )nst 
one  item — tte  so-called  atomic  artOlcry 
didL  In  tte  ftiture.  it  ta  Ukaly  ttet  guided 
mtasilea  wtth  atomic  warheads  will  ^tm 
prominently   In   mv  tactical   ataenaL 

Mr.  LomLar.  Do  you  think  tteac  new 
▼arietles  of  atomic  weapons  will  causa  *m- 
portant  changes  tn  warfare? 

Senator  McMaaoa.  As  time  paaaea,  and  If 
tte  dreadful  armamenta  raee  coattntMa.  aw 
arc  going  to  force  Bosala'ft  Sad  army  to  re- 
vamp Its  entlra  thaory  and  practiea  of  war- 
fare. By  thta  I  mean  that  tte  Bad  anay  will 
eventually  ftnd  itaeU  ecanpeilad  to  atop 
thinking  in  terms  of  great  maisaa  of  men  and 
equipment  concentrated  in  11  small  space. 
Such  a  denaa  target  would  mtrely  invite  da- 
stnjction  through  atomic  weapima  tactically 
used.  All  stnface  forcea  will  te  reqtilrad  to 
think  more  and  more  in  tarma  of  faat-movtng 
dtaperaed  unita.  These  ooasi>lerations  teva 
an  obvloua  tearing  tqmn  tte  dufenae  of  West- 
on Kartjpe.  and  I  think  thay  :[avor  tte  poaU 
tion  of  tte  free  wtwid  more  than  tte  alave 
world.  As  tactical  atomic  aaapona  aaora 
and  more  oitcr  upon  tte  mUitsry  aoana.  tliey 
will  help  tte  democracies  defend  against  aur- 
f  ace  attacks  baaed  tipcm  boaa-<TUBliiag  anaya 
of  manpower. 

Mr.  Liaaurr.  Are  radloaetl  re  dista  and 
sprays  practieal  weapons?  It  haa  been  ng- 
gaated  that,  for  asample.  tbey  mlgtot  te 
qpread  aa  a  carpet  to  prevoat  an  army  from 
advancing. 

Senior  MrMiaciw.  Batfolccleal  warfare 
ta  anotter  factor  ha  tte  ovv-aU  piet«ae. 
However,  tte  facta  aa  1^  preaast  known  eoia- 
pei  me  to  add  ttet  it  wotild  not  te  easy  to 
produce  large  amounts  of  radixjactive  mate- 
rial for  use  in  denying  an  enemy  access  to  a 
given  area. 


Asm 


ttet  tte 


toy  aa  air- 


pro^ 


p^nef 

Senator  McMaaoa.  I  Cetf  that 
ably  tten  aoc  tt  can  aai  wfU  te 
If  sttch  a  aomb  ta  ftertbia.  I  de&nttaty  en- 
vtaage  that  tt  could  te  aaWairsd  by  bomtov 
plane. 

Mr.  LnnMLKT.  What  ta  yoor  estimate  of 
Russia's  atomie  strwigth? 

Senator  McMaaosr.  I  want  to  stress  in  aU 
solemnity  that  tte  Sortet  thdou  Is  al«>  busy, 
very  busy,  in  tte  ftcM  of  atomic  energy.  X 
teve  had  complete  acpam  not  only  to  the 
informatloa  relating  to  tte  Soviet  test  ex- 
plosion announced  by  Prealdent  Truman  in 
September  IMS  but  alao  to  all  the  more 
recent  inteUlg^ne  reporta  oa  Busata'r  atomic 
enterpriae.  There  ta  no  doalit  wtiaterer  tiiat 
the  SoTlett  do  today  poaaees  at  icaat  a  small 
atom-bomb  atodcpUe  and  ttet  ttey  are  busy 
{vodootng  BWtertal  for  weapona  at  an  In- 
creasing rate.  T)ic  tkaa  ta  bound  to  coau 
eventoally.  tf  tte  aramaamtB  race  ecmttnaca, 
when  tte  Sovtete  vrlfi  poeseaa  fu*nff  borate 
ao  that  ttey  woold  poaattily  ooasider  a  aur- 
prise  atomic  attack  npoa  tte  United  Stataa 
to  te  worth  tte  rtak. 

Mr.  UaauT.  It  haa  bean  anneated  aftw 
tte  Soviet  UaloB  aoqalrea  a  subetaatial 
atomic  atoetEpOe,  a  great  war  ralglit  te  fought 
without  atomie  weaposM.  tbat  eaoh  sMe 
mtglit  reCtata  from  oaiac  taaaa  out  of  fear 
of  letaUatftoa  afloat  neeif  or  Ita 

Senntor  MtMaaov.  It  woioM  1 
and  natve  to  suppoee  ttet  tteae  weapons 
win  not  te  itacd  tf  war  ^nmOA  eome.  Any 
Mnttx  ttefcigtit  ta  pure  wlriiifai  thin  Wag. 

Mr.  Lanurr.  Are  yoo  satlaflad  wtth  oar 
etm-defense    preparattona    against 
attacAt 

Senator  McMA«»f.  At  kaat  8om« 
tn  a  raidlag  f  one  westid  te  aore  to  penetrate 
ear  defeneea.  eaeeBant  aa  thoee  dnftnaei 
might  te.  I  am  deeply  trouUed  over  tte 
status  of  our  clTll-dafeaae  preparation.  X 
raised  my  votce  vetetaautly  tn  tte  Senate 
against  the  eats  in  leecat  ctvll-dafcnee  ap- 
proprlattoaa.  We  anat  te  about  tte  boel^ 
nam  of  preparing  to  datand  tte  bom*  frtmS. 
It  ta  up  to  aadi  one  eC  as  to  tnXorm  blmeelf 
about  the  aaya  of 
ttee  if  war  ahoold 

Mr.  LxRmar.  is  our  atomie  adTantage  atUI 
great  eaoogh  to  awv«  aa  a  datarmit  to  war? 

Senator  MsMMWam,  X  hdlefe  that  we  wa 
far  ahead  ta  tte  atoole-anaa  race  and  thai 
our  lead  Is  aow  aad  win  ooattnae  to  te  aa 
ovcfTltfing  detwfaat  agalant  aQ-oot  acgies 
aifm.  Tte  ABHtleaa  atomie  Btookpfla  ta  Imp- 
ing time  for  ue  to  wage  peace.  If  a  }aat 
peace  can  te  seemed,  tte  atooAe  fael  we 
are  emaastng  In  thta 
to  generate  powtir  to 
ahipa  and  plaaea.  to  drive  1 
litigate  di 
nita  fail — plutimlian 


avoSd  war,  wfll 
tattefotufa. 
Ittanlly  te 


It 

whteb,  tf  w 
taring  gtaas  tadaatrlal 
Thta  ta  a 

into 

back  into 
Mr.  IiiamaT.  Do  you  eee  aay  hope  ot 
achtartng  aa  agreeaMat  with  tte  prseent  So 

of  atfantp  anatgy? 

eontrol  of  atomie  sutagj  aiaans  ttet  ths 
people  of  tte  free  world  aad  tte  paopla  of 
tte  slave  world  a 

to  tte  UBtted 

fo   to 
Soch  a  iiilwgHag  of  itee 
woidd  te  eaiigernua  to 

stand  freedom  and  democracy  and  to  raaeat 
tte  Iron  rale  of  the  elite  in  Moscow.  Fat 
ttet  reason,  the  outlook  for  effective  latere 
naaon&l  control  of  atcmic  energy  ta  aok 


i  J 
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I  or  tht  Krcoilln  have  tbclr 
«»y.  Bst  I  tattrw  that  a  grMt  cutpatfn 
of  tniUi  «uk  wm  tk«  RvMBtui  paopl*  m,w^j 
tnm  tiMb'  mMtan  axMl  cmn  tbus  paw  the 
wmj  far  •  juat  and  eaaaplelalT  tnHtworthy 
atoaala-eiMtioi  sfstam.  Wa  must  uat  th« 
ttMa  whtcli  our  atonic  ctockpfla  bar*  ua 
to  attaet  tte  fr«n  coruin  and  to  win  tba 
paopkt  toarard  our  Mde. 


Trft^ltFaik 


Of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  L  MJNDT 

or  wocrm  dakota 

Tl  or  THB  UNZTSD  STATXS 


Thvndaw,  Haw  51.  1951 


iff.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
VBOuiimom  oooaent  to  tutre  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Raoon  an  editorial 
from  tlie  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  of 
Rapid  Ctty.  S.  Oak.  This  editorial  is 
CBkiUed  *TWtli  Bbomt  the  Way."  Faith 
te  a  aovth  Dakota  oommunity  of  some 
vbo  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
■ttBunity  with  a  modem  hos- 
pital W  eooperattng  tosether  In  true 
frontier  fashion  tai  a  -^raislnc  bee  "  I 
believe  tfae  praiect  of  this  little  axnmu- 
nily  to  wmehaw  heartening  dtiring  these 
days  of  deBett  flnanrlny  and  that  the 
9irtt  of  faith  which  characterizes  the 
ettiaens  very  excellently  justifies  the 
imam  of  their  dty. 

There  betnv  do  obleetioo.  the  editorial 
v»  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxtxxs, 
aa  foilovB: 


Xb  y 


raa  Wat 
dayi  tba  "ratatnc  bee."  vlth 
tiM  quiltlBC  bee.  tlw  htuklng 
a  countrj-wiOa   Inatitutton. 
gatberad  for  a  day 
■attler  ralae  tiic  frame  oi 
otiier  eooperatiTa  pur- 


II  wm  am  tnatttuttoo  that  balpad  people 
K  along  la  (ha  piooear  daya.  It  cut  down 
aafea.  It  aaaad  tiaa.  Tbia  natfhhorbood 
Mp«ast*«  afltart  waa  alao  a  aodai  lastltu- 
10^  tt  aadt  Ufa  Bora  Intvaattnc  and  en- 
lyaHi,  ••  wall  aa  baiaf  of  great  Talua  in  tba 
It  d  ttaa  eouatry. 
llvaly  IPeat  Sivar  town  of  Paltb  and 
baa  reecrtad  to  tbia  plo- 
oC  auopaiitln  effort.  Farm- 
I  at  tba  area.  to«atbar  vttb  Faltb 
tato  Rapid  City.  Thxireday. 
of  traefca  to  aaeora  matarUl  for 
at  a  boapltal  In  Paitb.  It  waa 
a  eavleada  and  owda  a  attr  on  tba 
cf  Rapid  City.  Ita  mambera 
'  Club  to  tba  num- 
«tiib  probably 
tn  Iti  blatary. 
pi— nad  to  build  a 
rmjOOa.  But  tba 
•tIBvOOO  or  iBora. 
vttb  Us  coimtryiMr  and 
«f  a 'IraleliV  bao^  waa  broaebad.    It 

aa  tba  eatral- 
to  Rapid  Otty  and  tba  Rotary 

prairta 

or  that  boapttal 

idol- 

a(  traalB  to  Rapid 

Is 

I  to  buiM  tte  boapltaL    It'a 


a  "ratolng  bee"'  that  wt'.I  extend  over  some 
Ume.     But  It  will  get  the  Job  done 

Faith  and  5t»  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
dlipUfing  a  iplendid  spirit  of  res<iurce'ui- 
ne«  and  determination  The  whole  State  oi 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Nation,  will  hurrah 
for  them. 

We  want  to  be  there  when  that  h  )spltal  Is 
dedicated. 


Sale  of  Aircraft  to  Chinete  CommaDists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOOTH  CAROLINA 

in'the  senate  of  the  united  ST.\TES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
London  dispatch  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning,  which 
is  very  interesting.  It  shows  the  dif- 
ferences Ln  viewpoint  between  our  own 
State  Dej^rtment  and  the  British  a^  to 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  71  air- 
craft at  Hong  Kong — American  owned — 
40  of  which  have  been  awarded  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Hong  Kong  to  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

V  also  shows  the  difference  in  inter- 
pretation between  our  own  State  De- 
partment and  the  British  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  our  understandings  about 
the  embargo  on  war  materials  to  Red 
China. 

In  addition  to  the  London  dispatch 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  I 
tdso  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  .'^ame 
connection  an  article  entitled  "U.  N  Em- 
bargo Held  Bar  on  40  Planes  to  China  ' 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  yesterday,  and  a  letter  from 
Oen.  Claire  L.  Chennault  dated  Ma.v  23. 
1951.  discussing  the  question  of  the  air- 
planes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in   the   Record,   as   follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  31.  1951 1 

BarrtsH    Six    Delay    on    Chinese    Planfs — 
Recimx.  Upset  bt  Hong  Kong  Ruli.ng    F^e- 
tiES  on  Appeal  to  Halt  TsANsrEa  to  Rkds 
London,  May  30 — British  Government  cir- 
clea  wwe  obvloualy  embarrassed  and  divided 
today  over  the  disposition  of  40  aircralt  that 
tba    Hong    Kong    supreme    court     recei.t.y 
awarded  to  the  Chinese  Communist  Of  vern- 
mcnt  despite  the  claims  of  a  United  States- 
owned  company. 

Following  the  "great  debate"  tn  Wii.^hii.tf- 
ton  over  far-eastern  policy,  with  us  ch.nrtres 
of  British  "appeasement"  of  the  Chinese 
OoDunimlst  regime,  the  decision  of  the 
eolcmlal  court  has  come  at  an  acutely  lucjii- 
Tenlent  time  for  Whitehall. 

OlBclalty.  Government  quarters  put  the 
baat  face  they  could  on  an  admittedly  ex- 
ploalva  taaue.  They  declared  that  the  C'mrt  s 
decision  was  being  studied  "from  every  as- 
paet"  and  pointed  out  that  there  was  n  > 
qtMatton  of  tiie  physical  tran&fer  of  planes 
for  at  laaat  2  months — until  the  American 
ClTll  Air  Transport  Co.  had  exercised  ita 
rlcht  to  lodge  an  appeal. 

UnoiBrtally.  however,  it  vaa  evident  that 
WhUa  coafuaion  persisted  over  what  to  do 
with   the  planes,  should   the   courts   ruUng 


be  upheld,  there  was.  neverthel< 
ni  aiilmnua  a^freement  within  t 
Oovnnment  that  the  planes  aho 
trai.sferred  to  the  Chinese  Come 

manv  months,  if  ever. 

In  fact,  the  British  Governmar 
drf^p-.oented  respect  for  Judical  pr 
pfTts — Indeed  hopes — that  the 
Tritii.';i->f)rt  Co  win  appeal  agalruit 
Tu'.u.^.  and  slluw  the  matter  to  t 
jud.ce  until  It  has  reached  th 
hiciust  tribunal,  the  Privy  ( 
L-'-Mclon, 

In    this   way   Government   clrcl 
only  hope  of  steering  between  th 
increased  United  S'ates  resentme 
Charybdls  of  Chinese  Communist 
appeal  up  to  the  Privy  Council 
at  lea-st  a  VPf.r  and  by  that  time  tl" 
mUht    well    be    too    obsolete    to 
Cii  1.  rrnment    official    suKe«?sted. 

LEG.\L    POSrrON    COMPLEX 

T>.ze  IfKal  p<:isltlon  In  regard  to  ' 
Is  exrepticnally  complex,  It  was  a 
thou»rh  "exMi.rt"  from  the  Unitei 
of  aircraft  assembled  and  unass« 
been  subject  to  Government  11( 
1939.  one  authority  explained  ths 
Ti  t  .tutcmatically  apply  to  colon 
H   :.^  Kong, 

Therefore,  the  British  Governrr 
1:.;:   trouble.   Issued  on  Order   In 
May    10.   1950.  empowering   the  C 
H   ti2  Hong  to  forbid  tlie  planes  ■ 
;ur;^d!rtlon  until  their  ownershl 
f'.f'ciclPd  by  the  Honst  Kong  Supr 
f:  '11    the    Judicial    process    has 
p'etfd.   this   authority  said,  the 
Slav  where  they  are. 

It  wa.s  further  explained  that 
N,r:  .ns  embartjo  on  the  export 
ma'crlals  to  Communist  China  dl 
matically  apply  to  the  dlsput* 
As  the  court  has  est.iblished,  tl 
property  of  ths  Peiping  regime  a 
moval  from  Hong  Kong  thus  wi 
regarded  necessarily  as  "exports.' 


aa,  almost 
le  British 
lid  not  be 
tinlsts  for 

t.  with  its 
icessea,  ex- 
Clvll  Air 
the  cotirt's 
?maln  sub 
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ouncU     ln» 

^s  see   the 

2  Scylla  of 
It  and  the 
tneer.  An 
night  take 
?  40  planes 
ly,    as    one 
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ent,  scent- 
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fFrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tril 
30,  19611 

U    N    Embahgo   Held  Bar   on   4C 
China — State      Department 
Ruling  Covers  Hong  Kono  Cr 
Bv   Chennault 

W\sHiNGTON.  May  29 — A  State 
snoicesman  said  today  he  believe 
Nations  embargo  against  the  CI 
muni.sts  will  spike  a  Brltish-orde 
of  40  American-owned  transpoi 
Rpd  China. 

Mlchuel  J  McDermott.  Depar 
officer,  said  the  recent  U.  N.  embJ 
covers  the  planes,  which  are  ( 
Hong  Kong,  and  they  could  not 
to  China. 

.Senator  Harry  P.  Cain.  Repub 
InsTin,  earlier  had  written  Secre 
Dean  Acheson  demanding  that 
sarv  diplomatic  and  economic  si 
to  frustrate  Britain's  deliberate 
aji^>e.ise  the  Chinese  Reds. 

In  addition  to  violating  the  U. 
Senator  Cain  said,  a  British  Ju 
m  lavor  of  the  Peking  govern! 
aid  the  Red  war  effort  In  Korea  i 
up'  n  the  rights  of  MaJ.  Gen.  C 
nault,  of  Flying  Tiger  fame,  whc 
the  Civil  Air  Transport.  Inc.,  In 

Tlie  airline  Is  American -owned 
can-charteied  The  Arm  boug' 
planes  from  the  Chinese  Nations 
LiiAt  week  the  Hong  Kong  Judg( 
CAT  conspired  with  the  illegal 
government  to  deprive  the  Chi 
of  their  lei^al  assets. 

CAT  wUl  ap;).'nl  the  decision 
pla;u>s    to   the   full   Crown   Coloi 
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Ooort  asd  to  the  Brltlah  PriTj  OonaeU  tf 
neoenary.  Ownarahlp  at  tba  otter  SI  idr- 
craf t  will  be  datwmiaed  latar. 

The  plaaaa  bad  been  beld  at  Hong  Kong 
becauee  of  the  Chlnaae  Oaramimlat  «^««™ff 
to  poaaeaaloD.  Mr.  ilcOermott  said  until  thla 
la  finally  determined  the  BrlUah  Ooremor 
of  Hong  Kong  la  charged  with  praTentlng 
their  removal. 

WASHiiforoir,  D.  C.  Ji^  23.  I9S1. 
Hon.  BTTawBT  R.  llaTBamc,  ,' 

Senate  Ofloe  BtMOing, 

WeuhinffUm.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Skwatok  Matbanx:  Thla  la  the  latest 
rotmd  In  the  fight  which  Ui.  WUlatier  and  I 
and  our  aaaoclatee  have  been  maJdng  for  tbe 
last  18  montba  to  make  aure  that  tbia  war- 
vital  fleet  of  alr-tranaport  planea  doea  not 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  tlie  Chlneae  Cknnmu- 
nists — and  It  haa  never  been  mora  Important 
than  now  that  thla  shotild  not  happen. 

Perhape  the  British  are  subtle  enough  to 
understand  how  thla  action  of  their  Hong 
Kong  court  can  be  squaisd  with  the  United 
Nations  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  war 
materlala  to  Bed  Chln»— which  tbe  aitlsh 
say  they  are  supporting.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I — and  I  think  moat  simple-minded 
Americana — find  this  action  inoomprehen- 
Elble. 

The  Brltlah  may  feel  they  have  ofZaet  their 
action  on  these  planes  by  their  recent  em- 
bargo on  rubber  ahiimients  from  Malaya  to 
CtommunlBt  China.  But  ttila  embargo  wUl 
net  slow  up  the  Reds  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  have  their  British-fed  stockpiles  to 
draw  on  and  they  can  still  get  rubber  from 
Indonesia.  These  planes,  however,  give  the 
Communists  a  tremendous  lift  to  their  war 
potential  now  jwt  wlme  they  need  It  most — 
In  air  transport. 

If  this  Hong  Kong  court  decision  and  the 
Malayan  nibbo'  embargo  were  a  trade,  I  aay 
we  tiave  been  traded  a  rabbit  for  a  lune. 
Yours  sincerely. 

C.  L.  CBxmfAxrLT. 
Major  General, 
United  States  Army.  Retired. 
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Uatratb  Takes  Tme  To  Ezpast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPa 

or  KAlfSAS 

IN  THE  SSNATI  OP  THE  UM'IICU  STATES 
Thur$dav.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  SCSOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coosoit  to  have  printied  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscois  an  article 
entitled  "Untruth  Takes  Time  To  Ex- 
pose," written  by  David  Lawrence,  and 
pubUshed  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  May  30.  1951.  I  believe  it  is  a 
most  timely  article,  i^rtictilarly  in  view 
of  the  facts  which  have  been  eiqpressed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

There  beizig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as  follows: 

Uh'ibuth  TAxas  Timb  To  Keposb — MmxjUD' 
iNO  Btatucsmts  CnccruTKB  About  Mac- 
AxTHTTK     OrrsET     FAvoaABLS     iMFtaaaiox 

OKKZaAI.  MABB  cm   CAPTTOL  WtTJt, 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Sometlmea  it  takaa  a  month  or  more  to 
catch  up  with  oOicial  propaganda  and  dem- 
onstrate some  of  Its  untruth.    By  that  time 
Imprenlozu  and  prejtidices  have  been  formed 


XMl  the  |wini*g»«4^^  Ka^  tiikeB  oBaet.  TeL 
in  the  latareat  of  trathftil  repartli«.  tba 
Inaecnraelaa  aad  mftlaadini;  statrmenta  have 
to  ba  expoaad.  no  mattar  wboa  the  facts  be- 
oosae  avmUable. 

Ttom  oos  end  of  the  eountry  to  tbe  other 
on  the  mamiqg  of  April  SC.  aewspaiwrB  ware 
glvm  a  aenaatkmal  atatexaent  over  which 
nooat  ot  them  quite  naturaLy  put  a  Ug  head- 
line on  th^r  front  pa^a.  It.  waa  the  numing 
after  General  MacArthur  had  addreaaed  Ctm- 
greas,  and  the  admlntotratton  was  anzlouB  to 
offset  the  favorable  ImpreiKion  Uie  genaral 
bad  made  <m  Capitol  BllL  In  bla  addreaa  be 
Iiad  said  that  lila  vtewa  oo  what  should  be 
done  in  Korea — ^be  gave  tona  main  points- 
were  ahared  in  tbe  past  by  the  Joint  Chief! 
of  Staff. 

The  administration  madf  no  oommoit  at 
that  time  on  tlM  four  polntii,  but  It  did  issue 
a  prepared  statement  endeiivorlng  to  create 
the  Imprearion  tiM.  Um  Joliit  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  Initiated  the  ouster  nt  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Tbe  full  text  of  thiit  statement  read 
aa  follows : 

"In  reaponce  to  Inqulrlai  from  tbe  preas 
concerning  General  liacArtiiur's  reference  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  ]!>entagon  spokes- 
man said  that  the  White  Hinise  had  author- 
ized him  to  state  tliat  tbe  action  taken  by 
the  President  in  relieving  G<!neral  IfacArthur 
was  based  on  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Prssident'k  prtn^lpal  dvilian  and 
military  advlaers.  including  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  reaaona  fco-  General  MacAr- 
thtir's  relief  have  bem  stated  i»«vlously  by 
tlie  Prestdeot." 

Here  Is  the  verbatim  etoiiment  on  this  aa 
made  by  General  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff,  of 
tbe  XTnlted  States  Army,  aad  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testifying  under 
oath  before  the  Senate  oomailttee : 

"Senator  Kivowi.ahd.  Now  on  about  April 
10  there  was  a  press  reliiaae.  presumably 
from  tbe  Pentagon,  because  it  quoted  ^n  un- 
known Pentagon  qwfeesmau.  that  aaid  that 
the  action  of  tbe  removal  of  Genera!  Mac- 
Arthur  •  •  •  had  had  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  tlie  J<dr  t  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
As  I  tmderstand  your  testimony  today,  it 
was  a  concurrence  erf  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  because  3rou  have  testified  that  of  their 
own  motion  the  Joint  Chiefs  made  no  such 

*KIen«raI  CatxnfB.  Tea,  ilr.  •  •  •  X 
vrant  to  make  it  very  dear,  certainly  X,  and 
I  don't  believe  any  other  members  of  the 
Clilefs  themselves,  to  tte  bset  of  my  knowl- 
edge, saw  that  press  releast!.  Commotion  is 
such,  we  have  got  a  terribly  oamidlcated 
business  we  conduct,  and  t)  my  recollection 
I  never  aaw  the  prees  release  prior  to  the  time 
It  waa  reieaaed.  I  dont  know  who  it  was 
that  released  It.  It  may  have  been  by  those 
who  issue  wliat  cornea  out  of  the  Secretary 
at  Defense  Office,  the  civilian  in  charge  at 
that,  and  the  exact  technicil  connotation  of 
recommendation  may  never  ba've  occurred  to 
him.    I  dont  Itnow. 

"Senator  KitowuxD.  At  imy  rate,  you  are 
not  the  Pentagon  spokeamin  who  gave  the 
release? 

"General  Ccnxnrs.  No,  sli'. 

"Senator  KivowzjOfD.  And  do  you  know 
that  any  of  the  Cbiefft  vi-ere  directiy  in- 
volved? 

"General  OoLuirs.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
ncme  of  us  saw  it.    I  am  not  poslttve." 

Now  when  that  statonent  was  first  issued, 
this  correspondent  called  iittention  to  ita 
inaccuracy  and  drew  atteni;lon  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  White  Bourn  had  oillciaUy  approved 
and  authorlzad  it  and  liad  not  withdrawn 
it.  The  DHBoeraOe  NatlfmU  Committee,  in 
its  taMaUl  nemapaper  tened  a  few  days  later, 
repeated  the  test  of  the  Pentagon  stetement 
and  daimed  it  gave  the  aAeial  facts  of  the 
MacArthur  case.    The  statement  has  never 


^^ -  hy  tba  Whttt  Boom  or  ifa^ 

ths  FMntagai.  R  stIU  nmalns  In  tbe  mtndb 
of  many  peo{de  aa  an  oOelal  proBounooMnt. 
It  Is  sttU  being  used  as  *»«»»nt»B'ttaim 
throui^toiit  the  eoantty  by  MMIOO  woikwa  la 
the  Democratic  Party's  natlotial  organlaa- 
tloti. 

Misleading  statemants  have  alao  baaa 
Widely  dtesminaed  coaoemlng  the  four 
points  mentioned  by  Geneial  MacArthur  ta. 
his  address  to  Oongreaa.  His  exact  words  wan 
"that  from  a  military  standpotnt  ths  abov« 
Views  have  been  fully  ahared  in  Um  past  by 
praeacally  everjr  military  Lsadei  coaoeriMd 
with  the  Korean  "■-'p^ign.  tTir-uy^tt^j  g^ 
own  Joint  Chiefs  ot  BUM." 

Efforts  have  alnce  been  made  by  adralu- 
iatratlon  Senators  at  tbe  hearing  to  «^»yfTn 
that  the  views  of  Um  Jt^t  ChteCs  of  #ttff 
were  offered  only  when  it  looked  like  evaeoii- 
tion  from  Korea  might  be  neoeaaary  and  that 
the  much-dlaeuaaed  January  13  memo  ot  the 
Joint  Chiefs  waa  only  a  staff  "study"  aad 
tliat  it  waa  subeequenUy  sapsrseded  when 
our  troops  were  able  to  stay  in  Koiea.  Bsiw 
is  some  verbatim  testimony  on  that  Issue: 

"Senator  Hlcxiicioona.  Was  General  Mae- 
Artbtir  ever  nottfled  any  time  after  Janoarr 
IS  up  until  his  releaae  that  the  Jttfnt  Chl«fa 
ol  8ttf  were  wtth<tawlng  any  of  thoae  pst>- 

"Gezml  Coujais.  We  wtOkOnw  nana  at 
thaae  proposala.  We  havent  withdmrn 
them  right  now." 

General  OoUins  rettaratad  tlw  same  point 
inaanrolng  queaUoaa  at  Senator  Uommat 
Oregon,  who  inquired  whether  he  had 
changwt  lila  mind  ^>oat  ttu  January  tst  oto- 
posala.  He  aaid  he  had  not  and  that  the  nnl 
queatton  was  solely  one  at  tanlnf— .when  to 
put  the  recammendattoos  Into  tVmet.  Tlua 
is  far  ttom  a  contradiction  ot  General  Mar 
Arthur's  declaration  that  "tram  a  mfittwy 
Btandpolnt"  his  views  as  to  what  aboald  b« 
done  "have  been  fully  ahvad  la  the  pMt** 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  GtalT.  *" 
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or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OXLUATS  WWOIZ  *T-«f|H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BVBESEMTATIVBB 
T^ticrsday.  Majf  31. 19S1 

Mr.    BARTLETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    la 

connection  with  the  proposal  that  Terri- 
torial residents  should  not  receive  tfcie 
cost-of-Uvinc  Allowaneea  paid  FMenU 
emptoyees.  I  desire  to  submit  a  stati!- 
ment  prepared  br  tbe  Juneau  (Alaska) 
(^lapter  of  the  National  Fedostion  <iC 
Federal  Employees.  This  shows  how  un- 
fair such  a  proposal  la.  Carrying  out 
such  a  plan  wouhl  be  laore  eoatly  than 
the  present  system,  would  d]a«1iiilna(» 
against  American  dtJaens,  and  would 
create  administrative  dsaos: 
Natsovai.  FmxAnoir  or  Pnnui. 

KKPSOTaa,  LocAX.  Mo.  351. 
Juneau,  Alaska.  Itaf  15, 18SI. 
Fact  Sbbr— Errwr  or  Bmcnom  407  am  Bodbb 
AnvoPBUOKm  BnXk  ISO,  oar  Ovamawr 
or  AoaicuLiroBc  AoMcoa  za  AUkoKA 
SecUon  407  of  the  DqiartiiMnt  at  Agrteol- 
ture  approprlatton  Mil  fur  flaeal  year  XMH 
limits  the  cost-oC-Uvlag  allowaaoa  to  pnaam 
recruited  tn  oraitliMmtal  Utattad  BUtaa  and 
denies  it  to  reatdent 
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,u  kK«l.  No.  251.  NaUooAl  PedenUoa 

strockflf  protMta  this 

for  tb»  fioUovtnc  rsaxuu: 

1.  It  li  craMty  unfair  to  ruldent  AUakAns: 

a.  tt  vUi  tauBwUatelr  crlp|>te  DcpArtmant 

c/.  Asrtevltiir*  acttTtttas  to  Alarr* 

S.  It  vUl  tnm*M  opcrmtlon  coct*  at  De- 
pBTtmanC  of  Agiicultur*  aifcncla*  In  Alaoluu 
1.  tt  to  tromtf  uxifair  to  resident  Alaskans: 
Ttar*  Is  no  4tfl««iMS  tn  ilTtn«  habits  and 
liTinf  easts  bsl—su  the  resident  AUrtan 
and  tbt  saBplofvs  recruited  In  tbe  States. 
BotJb  stiop  la  tbs  eanM  stores,  sat  tbs  eame 
klndi  of  food.  llT*  under  the  saaae  bouslnf 
coodlttnas,  haj  tlw  same  kinds  •!  clotlilng 
and  partlc^sts  tn  the  saaM  types  *of  recres- 
Uonal  aetrttttss.  A  creat  majority  cf  Federal 
iHiUiUijssa  htrad  as  Alaskan  residents  came 
froae  ronttwntsi  United  States  and  received 
tbetr  adtseatloo  tbcrs.  In  many  cases,  an 
esnpleyee  Iklrad  as  a  resident  Alaskan  Is  a 

from  tiM  States  who 
to  pay  his  ovn  transportation 
tat  ordar  to  MSk  and  atiect  employment  of 
tte  type  b*  dHiras  and  with  the  aceocy  of 
hte 

la  sscttou  407,  two 
stenographers  oould  work 
at  tbm  ■■■§  cnMla.  U-n  to|r*th«r,  and  share 
aayaoMS.  Om,  racvnttcd  stateside,  brought 
to  Alaska  at  Mderal  expener.  reedves  a  3S 
aal»«f>ttTtnc  allowanee:  the  other, 
loeally.  eltber  as  s  bona  fide  Alaska 
t  or  oos  who  has  paid  her  own  way  to 
to  aaak  employBMnt.  does  not  receive 
Uvtag  aUovanoe.  We  would  find 
reeslTtnc  smaller  salaries  than 
them.  Such  situations 
unjust,  and  Intolerable 
to    ~ 

•IMbc  aDowaaee  Is  deigned  to 
coat  at  llTlns  tn  Alaska  In 
vtch  that  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
■p  t9  a  M  iMBWut  maximum.    All  realistic 

dc  during  the  last  10 
mm  rlsmntiafntnl  that  the  cost  of  Ut- 
iag  ta  antba—tem  Alaaka  (the  least  expen- 
tky  metkm)  la  at  laaat  23  percent  above  that 
la  Wasbteftoa.  IX  C     A  recent  Bureau  of 

llvtsc  dwlDc  Mbruary  1B51  In  Anchorage 
aad  rwrtaata.  llaJra.  was  40  percent  and  47 
pare—t.  wyacavaiy.  abova   Seattle.  Wash. 

by  tb*  ClTtl  Serrlee  Commission  when,  fol-* 
kxrlaf  the  UiatruetloDs  in  SsecutlTC  Order 
Mo.  mxn.  it  smaWlahsil  the  Aladw  eost-of- 
IMag  anowaaes  at  the  maTlmnni.  25  percent. 
It  mm/t  aiao  ba  pointed  out  that  the  25 
ot  Uvtag  allowance  in  Alaska 
both  Vtedsral  and  TRTltorlal 
and  eonsamtantly  Is  reduced 
to  aa  MlMi  aUovaaea  oTIasa  than  20  par- 
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of  a 
of  ttJt 
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la  auB7  gndas  of  Pedcral  «nploy« 

taetadtag  the  29  psromt  cost  of 

ITS  lower  than  in  eooapara- 

In   prlvats   Industry.    Por 

graduate  forester 

oal7  $IM  per  hour  (OS-S),  or. 

and  gained  some 

be  can  be  etartad  at 

<aS>T).    Minus  Che  25  par- 

ttnag  allowanea,  tt»»  hourly 

a  01>I0  par  hour  (a6-«)  and 

<Cift-7).    Tbia  same  ooUega 

fbr  a  oontnctor  on  ona 

IB  tatorlor  Alaaka  as  drlTar 

aad  racatve  a  mlnlm«m 

or.  drtHag  a  larger  truck. 

or  as  a 

a  biimanwa  of  02.77  par  bour. 

a  half  or  douhls  time 

tba 


if 

Hi 


starts  at  1138  per  hour  base  pay.  or  SI  75 
per  hour  Including  25  ]3erc««nt  cost  of  Uviiijf 
allowance.  A  Territorial  employee  in  a  com- 
fkara*)le  poaltlon  under  the  merit  sysipm 
starts  at  $1.88  per  hour  In  southeastern 
Alaska.  %2M  per  bour  in  Interior  Alaska. 
2.  It  will  Immediately  cripple  Departmpnt 
of  Agriculture  sctivlties  in  Alaska:  Many 
career  employees  in  the  Department  of  Acrl- 
culture  agencies  in  the  Terrllory  want  to 
remain  In  their  prer.ent  Jobs,  but  should  sec- 
tion 407  remain  In  the  At:rlculture  appro- 
priation bill,  employees  atTected  wUl  be 
forced  to  seek  other  employment  for  pcd- 
nomic  reasons.  Many  capable  and  exj^ri- 
enced  keymen  will  be  lost.  The  foil"  vvi:;£j 
data  Indicates  hov  wldesprrad  and  sert  ii:"; 
such  an  exodus  wlil  be  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 


A?>  :.cy 


Totil 
pi.  >■• 


Rfmiitc<l 


\.  isles  'Percent 


AfnrifuiturT  R.-spsrrh 

Adnimi«Tr!itiori 

27 

FsriiM'a  Hann."  A-i- 
mlELstniion 

1 

Fr>rf5»  >crvH^ 

.V 

Kural  F.l»^tr;flrai!ori 

AdnimuiirsUoti 

; 

Soil   C  onserTdt.oa 

Service 

& 

TotAl 

101 

It  will  be  Impossible  to  recruit  local  re- 
placements. The  only  aitercatlve  for  the 
agencies  will  be  to  recruit  replacements  m 
continental  United  States  and  tram  them 
km.  the  Job.  Past  experter.ce  has  prciven  the 
baaards  of  stateside  recruitment.  In  spite 
of  the  great  care  taken  in  selecting  .state- 
side employees,  a  high  percentage  of  them 
become  dissatisfied  and  leave  within  1  to  3 
years  becaiise  of  (1)  _^tej?  cost  of  living.  (2) 
lack  of  adequate  k|ulm^,  (3i  isolation.  (4) 
unfavorable  weather.  As  a  result,  local  quail- 
fled  people  familiar  with  Alaskan  conditions 
have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  situation 
wotild  completely  demoralize  and  disorgan- 
ize the  agencies  affected. 

S.  It  will  Increase  operation  costs  of  De- 
partment of  Agrlcult'ire  agencies  in  Alaska: 
The  enactment  of  section  407  will  Increase 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  a.s  ful- 
lows: 

(s)  Recruiting  replacements:  Replace- 
ments will  have  to  be  obnlned  statf^slde. 
The  Federal  Government  p.<iys  the  coat  of 
transporting  a  new  employee  and  his  de- 
pendents and  household  goods  from  point  uf 
hire  in  the  States  to  tbe  job  in  Alaslta.  T.^.is 
may  cost  91,000  or  more  for  an  employee  with 
a  iamlly.  In  addition,  each  such  employee 
Is  guaranteed  return  transportation  If  he 
remains  on  the  Job  'or  a  sped&ed  period  1 1 
to  3  years).  Such  costs  are  saved  when  re:^i- 
dent  Alaskans  are  hired. 

(b)  TrMnlng:  New  employees  replaclns? 
resident  Alaskans  must  be  trained.  On  mout 
)obs  It  will  be  from  several  months  to  2 
yean  before  they  are  as  proficient  aj  the 
employees  they  replaced. 

(c)  Turnover:  A  high  percentage  of  em- 
ployees from  the  States  return  to  the  States 
as  soon  as  their  l-to-3  year  contract  is  lul- 
fllled  because  they  dislike  the  weather,  isu- 
latlon.  hardships,  or  for  seme  other  reason. 
Many  leave  even  Qefore  their  contracts  are 
fulfilled.  Federal  agencies  therefore  recruit 
locally  whenever  qualified  applicants  are 
avallabla.  Tbe  resident  Alaskan,  or  person 
whs  has  come  to  Alaska  on  his  own  Initiative 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  seek  employment 
In  a  Job  and  agency  most  satisfactory  to  him. 
Is  far  mora  Ukcly  to  remain  with  that  agency 
over  a  long  term  of  years  than  Is  the  average 
■tataslde  recruit. 

(d)  Lowered  morale :  The  threat  of  section 
407  has  already  created  unrest  among  Agri- 


culture employees.  They  realize  is  unfalr- 
nes.s  and  'he  Impossibility  of  Alaska  residents 
cuntmulng  wurk  without  the  26  per  ent  cost- 
I'f-iivm?  allowance.  This  cannot  help  but 
adversely  affect  their  work. 

In  summary,  all  who  are  acquali  ted  with 
the  fact.s  as  they  actually  exist  clea  ly  recog- 
nize the  fallacy  of  a  policy  that  v  ould  de- 
prive resident  Aaskans  of  the  cost-  of-Uvlng 
aUi.wancc  From  the  standpoint  of  good 
administration.  It  is  completely  Incefenslble 
t  )  have  tv.o  different  compensatio  i  sched- 
Ui«s  fur  r<.)mpetent  employees,  dcing  '.he  same 
w.jfk  equally  well,  and  living  acc<  rdlng  to 
the  same  .standards.  Furthermure.  I ,  is  man- 
l*e.-it:y  m  the  best  Interests  of  tht  Federal 
O  veri.mcnt  to  continue  the  cost- of-living 
a;l  .'"anre  in  .Maska  to  all  Depar  ment  of 
Ai-'r. culture  pert^onnel,  whether  rec  uited  In 
A;..i;Ka  or  stateside.  In  view  the:  »oi.  sec- 
tion 407  shi  u;d  be  eliminated 

J.  T.  PrrRH  H, 

Pn  stdent. 
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The  Big  Truth  Versus  the  Big  Doubt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR  iS 
or 

KCN.  ERNEST  W.McFARl  AND 

OF  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNXTET    STATES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  Pre  ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  havt  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ai ,  address 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Cliarles  P. 
Brannan  at  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  Midwest  and  Westei  n  States 
Conference  on  Thursday.  May  24,  1951, 
in  Denver.  Colo.  The  subject  of  the  Sec- 
retary's address  was  the  Big  Trith  Ver- 
sus the  Big  Doubt. 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th«  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Bio  Trcth  VEasTS  thi  Eic    DotTET 

(By    Secretary    of     Agriculture    Charles    P. 
Br  an nan) 

I  approach  my  task  tonight  wltl  a  feeling 
cf  special  responsibility. 

The.'^.e  are  deadly  serious  times.  These  are 
t:mes  when  every  government — ev-  ry  politi- 
cal party — and  all  mature-thlnklnj  men  and 
women — ou^ht  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and 
em')ti'inallsm  in  order  to  examine  very  dili- 
gently Into  their  ccnvlcclons.  i  nd  their 
duties  These  are  times  to  searcl  out  and 
speak  the  truth — the  big  truth  tha  will  dis- 
pel the  big  doubt. 

We  are  here  tonight  becaiise  we  are 
Democrats. 

Why  arc  we  Democrats? 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a  Dem(  crat? 

What  are  the  responsibilities  of  D  'mocrats? 

For  15  years  the  Republican  national  lead- 
ership has  been  campaigning  on  the  line 
that  really  there's  not  too  much  llfference 
between  the  aims  of  the  two  majcr  parties. 
They  have  contended  after  the  ad  )ptlon  of 
the  measures  that  they.  too.  stand  for  the 
social  and  economic  reforms  brought  about 
in  recent  Democratic  adminlstratk  ns — only 
they  would  have  made  a  far  teett«r  Job  of 
administering  them. 

Alf  Landon  said  something  like  that  In 
1936. 

Wendell  WUlkle  said  It  In 

Governor  Dewey  said 

But  the  people  didn't  believe  th  «m.  and 
It  ts  easy  to  see  why. 

It  was  because  all  the  while  th»y  were 
seeking  to  lay  claim  to  Democratic  accom- 
pU.shments,  they  never  failed  to  sa)   In  the 


It  in   IMO. 
it— twflfe. 


cTHi  la  fha 
breath — Chat  Demoeratlc  poUdas 
threatened  our  bade  tnaUtntkms  and  funda- 
mental freedoms. 
They  did  not  tooi  anybody  but  thamaehres. 
The  ftmdamental  ebaracterlstle  of  the 
Democratic  Party  la  that  It  stands  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom.  It  has  always 
been  devoted  prtmarUy  to  the  defense  of 
human  rlghta,  and  It  still  Is  todsy.  TTiroogh- 
out  most  of  Its  150-year  history,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people.  Today  there  ts  s  new  scheme  to 
attack  the  Democratic  Party  becauae  It  fights 
the  battle  of  the  people. 

It  ts  conducted  by  a  league  of  men  who 
are  the  apostles  of  confusion  and  fear. 
Either  they  have  lost  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  rule — or  what  Is  more 
likely,  they  have  never  had  It.  They  have 
always  wanted  government  by  the  special 
interests. 

They  are  like  scarecrows  in  a  com  field — 
swaying  whichever  way  the  wind  happens  to 
blow.  In  an  efTort  to  get  partisan  advantages. 
When  the  President  acted  to  stop  aggres- 
sion In  Korea,  they  caught  thetr  breath,  and 
then  when  the  people  approved,  they  ap- 
plauded. But  when  our  forces  were  telng 
driven  back — they  walled  that  we  should 
never  had  gone  Into  ECorea. 

'When  D.  N.  forces  landed  at  Inchon  and 
after  that  chased  the  Reds  across  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  they  wailed  that  we  ahotild 
never  have  crossed  the  fiaralleL  They  con- 
ceded that  the  struggle  was  lost.  Might  as 
well  get  out  of  Korea,  they  said.  Now,  some 
Qi  them  want  to  conquer  the  vast  hordes  and 
ezpansM  of  China. 
What  they'll  say  tomorrow,  no  one  knows. 
But  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of — It  will 
dei>end  completely  on  which  way  the  wind 
happens  to  be  blowing. 

Senator  Tatt  is  a  prime  exponent  of  thla 
wind-blown  thinking.  Even  his  admirers 
are  confused.  lAst  June  Senator  Tatt 
feared  that  our  operations  against  the  North 
Koreans  might  lead  the  Ruiislans  to  start  a 
third  world  war.  But  now  he  calls  for  mcx-e 
aggreasive  military  action  against  the  Chi- 
nese Conununlsts.  Now  he  thinks  there's  not 
much  danger  of  war  with  Bussla.  He  goes 
even  further.  In  the  same  speech  In  which 
he  calls  for  more  aggreasive  military  action, 
he  proposes  that  we  cut  •20.000,0004)00  out 
of  the  national  moblllsatlou  budget  and  low- 
er the  strength  of  otn-  planned  Armed  Porcea 
by  half  a  million  men. 

Such  confused  and  vacillating  critics  pre- 
tend for  obvious  political  reasons  that  this 
administration  does  not  have  a  consistent 
foreign  policy. 

The  facts  are  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  not  merely  consistent,  but  In  the  over- 
all it  has  been  highly  successful.  We  have 
sought  to  hold  back  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  third 
world  war. 

To  make  such  a  foreign  policy  affective, 
we  have  had  to  preserve  and  expand  our 
economic  strength. 

The  two  requirements  had  to  dov^ail — 
the  first  could  not  survive  without  the  sec- 
ond. 

Thla  administration  has  aocompUahed 
both  these  difficult  tasks.  That  Is  why  his- 
torians will  someday  rate  tha  TVaman  ad- 
ministration as  among  tbe  most  saoosstful 
In  American  hlstary. 

All  the  mallgritng  and  mlarepreaentattoa — 
aS  the  base  8i>paala  to  fear  and  doubt— all 
the  reckless  acctuatlODs  unsupported  by  «v«& 
a  shred  of  proof— «U  of  the  often-repeated 
big  doubts  will  not,  cannot,  wipe  out  tha 
fundamental  truths. 

Hera  U  one  of  those  tmtha.  Today  neatly 
e  years  after  tha  and  of  actual  oomhat  in 
World  Way^^  national  aeonomy  has  i 
been  so  i^BMTfr— and  so  itraoc 
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Frtvata  anterprlas  has 
•nywhart  as  it  flourlshas  todsy  in  tt»tf  eooiu 
try. 

This  health  and  vlgar  <at  our  domestle 
economy  Is  ottr  greet  eoaoomle  bulwark 
against  o(»ununlsm  here  tn  the  United 
Statea.  But  it  ia  also  the  l;«sls  upon  which 
we  have  built  a  consistent;  and  suoeeaeful 
foreign  poUcy. 

That  this  foreign  policy  Ilea  been  oonsls- 
tent  and  sucoesaful  is,  of  oourse.  being  ctial> 
lenged  by  thoac  who  hope  to  win  a  political 
campaign  by  creating  and;  exploiting  the 
"big  doubt" 

After  five  ooneecutiTe  defisats  in  presiden- 
tial aleeUoos,  snd  after  lalng  all  but  one 
off-year  election  for  Msmbas  of  Oongrees  In 
the  past  two  decades,  our  polltteal  opponents 
recognize  at  toes*  that  thrr  cannot  unsMit 
the  Democratic  leadership  by  frankly  debat- 
ing the  Issues. 

Now  some  of  them  are  trj  Ing  a  new  strat- 
egy— the  strategy  of  sowing  doubt  and  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Mr.  Jon 
Jonkel,  a  Chicago  public  relatione  man  and 
a  campaign  director  for  reoeiitly-elected  Sen- 
mtxa  BoTLxa  of  Maryland,  openly  idenUfled 
the  big  doubt  as  an  acceipted  BepubUeaa 
campaign  technlqtie.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Jon- 
kel  is  now  under  indictmeni:  for  violation  of 
Maryland's  election  laws. 

The  strategy  in  to  keep  ]}laylng  over  and 
over  a  few  ugly  refrains — («ain  and  again, 
like  old  broken  records. 

They  say  this  admintstratlon  doesn't  have 
a  definite  foreign  policy.  They  say  we've 
been  soft  toward  ocmimuiilsm.  They  say 
we've  t»»rown  away  all  tliat  this  Nation 
fought  to  win  in  World  War  n. 

I  say  to  you  that  no  pollUcal  critlctam  In 
modem  American  hlstary  li  mere  complete- 
ly refuted  by  the  facts  than  these  ugly, 
broken-down  chargee. 

Let's  look  at  those  facts — the  facts  and  the 
results. 

When  the  war  ended,  mitch  of  the  world 
was  hungry  and  devastated.  Communism 
threatened  to  sweep  over  lauiet  of  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  lCd<lle  last  and  Par 
Bast.  StarvatJoQ  was  eomnitinlsm's  greateet 
ally.    So  we  fought  starvation. 

We  fed  the  hungry  peopli;  in  the  war-torn 
areas,  who  were  ripe  for  oarnmimlagi.  with  a 
generoalty  no  nation  ever  before  displayed. 
Trom  July  1M5  to  June  IM7,  we  exported 
more  than  884)00.000  tons  of  food.  Over  half 
of  all  the  grain  that  moved  In  the  world 
trade  In  those  years  came  firom  this  country. 
And  otir  farmers  kept  on  setting  new  pro- 
duction records  to  make  tliese  exports  pos- 
sible. 

We  cooperated  fully  tn  the  new  inter- 
national organizations:  the  United  Nations, 
the  Pood  and  Agrlculttire  Organisation,  tbe 
World  Bank,  and  others. 

Was  this  throwing  away  what  we  fought 
for?  Can  the  sowers  of  doubt  and  susplckm 
find  any  aott  policy  towanl  communism  In 
these  actions? 

When  the  Soviet  Union  saw  that  com- 
munism's most  effective  arguments,  hiinger 
and  deprivation,  were  b^iig  countered  in 
this  way,  the  own  In  the  Kremlin  sought  to 
achieve  their  designs  by  sh<  wing  their  teeth 
and  dawa.  They  enooura«(d  guerrilla  erar- 
fare  in  Greece.  They  threatened  the  sta- 
bility Gf  Uie  Government  of  Turkey. 

That  was  irtien — tn  the  vprlng  of  1S47 — 
the  Preeldent  proposed  the  daetrtne  that  thla 
Natton  ahould  scQqxrt  free  iieoples  realsttng 
attempted  subjugation  by  ai-med  minortttes 
or  by  outside  Oommonlct  piuesuwa.  Tbls  la 
known  as  the  TVaman  doctrine.  He  went 
before  the  Ooogrees  and  t«  got  aid  ftr 
Greece — over  the  determlne^t  opposition  at 
Bepubtlean  Isolatlontot  leada'ah^.  We  eent 
a  mmtary  wiieelon  and  mflttary 
to  that  ooontZT.  Tb  lead  It. «» sent  the  i 
OeBerel  ▼en  Heat  vtao  wmwuids  our  fa 
tn  Korea.   Qreeee  won  that  Xzoh^  afiliist 


ooaoaannlam.  7^odeJ  the  Oceek  Araqr  to  m 
fine  fighting  machine  and  a  aoftaee  of  leal 
Btiength  among  the  tree  netlaaa  «t  Boroiia. 
Was  aid  to  Grseee  InoonMsteot  with  <riir 
poUcy  of  snpportlnff  free  peppiest  Was  It 
being  soft  toward  coaununlsmf 

Turkey  was  also  betag  threatened  by 
mounting  Communist  pnesure.  If  Tunaiy 
ttU  under  Communist  domination  It  would 
mean  the  loes  of  ttv:  OaideneUes  and  tfee 
gateway  to  the  eeet.  We  sent  aid  to  Tufkay 
as  we  had  to  Greece.  And  the  Turkish  Gof- 
erament  stood  firm.  It  still  stands  flrxa 
today. 

Let's  see  who  it  was  who  really  would  ha*t 
thrown  away  what  we  fought  for  In  World 
War  n.  In  four  ratl-call  votes  In  tlM  8eoAt>B 
and  Houae  on  the  Issue  of  aid  to  Greece  and 
Ttirkey.  88  percent  of  the  Democrato  voted 
for  aid.  But  80  percent  oi  the  votca  sgatnst 
this  Tnunan  doctrine  cams  from  Bepub- 
licans. 

Let's  see  who  was  really  being  soft  to  the 
"commies." 

In  March  1947  the  Oommunlst  Daily 
Worker  called  the  Truman  doctrine  an 
"empire  grab,  masked  by  anti-Oommunlst 
hysterU." 

Two  months  later.  BepubUcan  Oongreei- 
man  Bzmna  described  it  as  a  "monstroefty." 
And  BejmbUcan  Oongraasman  Homasjf 
called  the  whole  thing  a  fraud  and  said  tha.t 
tlie  United  States  was  In  no  danger  flora 
any  foreign  power. 

Which  party  hal  swallowed  tb»  Conunle 
Une? 

In  June  1947.  Secretary  of  State  MardiaJl 
pr.»posed  a  program  of  aid  to  the  natlOBS 
of  Western  Europe— a  program  that  as  ws 
look  back  upon  It.  seems  to  have  been  prov- 
identially inspired. 

Italy  at  that  time  was  ripe  for  conmra- 
nism.  Ber  pec^ile  wttre  suhmerged  in  ecn- 
nomlc  hqpelessnees.  There  are  two  matia 
reasons  why  Italy  to  not  wtthln  the  CocD- 
muntot  orbit  today.  One  was  the  deter- 
mined fight  put  up  by  the  OathoUe 
Churdi — the  other  was  the  hope  and  cout- 
age,  and  the  food  that  fed  hope  and  eooragii. 
made  possible  by  the  Ifarihall  plan. 

In  Italy,  in  ftmaee.  In  other  eounUtoa  <if 
Western  Kun^»,  Marshall  plan  aid  made  :tt 
passible  for  the  people  to  Iteat  eooununlan 
where  it  cotmted  the  moet — in  the  voting 
booth.  Our  aid  gave  the  peoiAe  eourege  to 
fight  back  against  Oonununlet  Infiltration. 
Throi^out  practically  all  of  Wsetein 
Europe  today  produetton  and  employneiit 
have  boun€led  above  preww-  le«ela-4argai:7 
becauae  at  tbe  Impetus  provided  by  tKte 
Marshall  plan.  Every  day  the  Oommnnfcit 
threat  within  theee  eoontrtea  giowB  weaker. 
And  now.  under  General  Ttoiiiiliiieei.  thaiie 
nations  are  building  a  united  detaeie 
against  the  Communist  threat  tram  btfkted 
the  iron  curtain.  Wee  any  at  thto  Inootk- 
slstetttr  Can  the  doubters  and  eoofiners 
find  here  a  soft  poUey  towanl  coramunlSBi? 
Can  they  point  out  where  we  threw  away 
anything  we  had  foogbt  to  wto  In  Wortd 
Warn? 

But  what  about  the  votes?  Daring  the 
pest  4  years,  the  D«Mwa«i  In  Can^ees  have 
voted  93  percent  for  a  ctroog  Marshall  ptuu 
nw  BepuhUcaa  support  at  tu  hl^  point 
wae  only  T5  peraent;  and  last  year  only  4S 
peremt  at  the  BepataUeane  In  Oongrees  voted 
for  the  aid  program. 

Back  In  June  1M7,  Pravde.  the  oOctal 
Buesian  new^iaper.  dsecrSied  the  Manhall 
plan  aa  "a  plan  of  poUtleal  pnwiuie  wtCh 
the  help  of  didlais.  a  plan  of  l&tarferenoe  ta 
the  internal  aSatzs  of  Burupean 
flenator  Tasr.  chairman  of  the 

PtOiej  Oooamlttee,  in  a  ipeerh  tn 

1M7.  said  the  ManhaB  plan  would  -tm- 

ooorege  tmaoand  poaetai  in  Burepe   and 

*    •    •    force  fottle  and  dai«eroa 

ktatloa  OB  AaeifeaB  producttylty.' 

One  of  the  ^«^*-«t»  general  -^p— »<"^ 

Moeeov  m  October  1M7  leld : -The  U.  &8l  Bk. 
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IT,    mtnorlty 
-It  to  Um 
vf  profnai  «•  tmw  hmu 
r  tto  pMtt  10  fMn." 

TtfT  got  rlcht  back  to 
-tettattoolim.    Xn    th* 
9t  tMO.  ODty  k  ■taort  Urn*  bator*  the 
•Ale  te  MkL  "let  Xurope  work 
out  ttB  ova  ■otatkm.  ■•  In  pr*-bUtakrteg 


_  .^ <lup«l  bj  tto»  Com- 

UiM?    Wh>^  purty  ^n^  m(t7  to  tbrov 
•««y  vftM  tit  foogbt  for  in  World  War  n? 
aoca  In  our  forrtgn  poUcy 
«  WOrM  War  ZI  baa  baen  tb« 
.  aa  it  alvaja  baa  been. 
M  tt  bmsuem  cnd«it  tbat  the 
dM  mt  Intand  to  ooopcrata 
Unltatf  NatloDa  for  paacc.  we 
i  to  am  fmitn  poUcy  reeaaurca  for  ool- 

for  ttaa  eoUecUT* 
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tlM  Uo  Pwrt  waa  formed  under 

<tf  this  betniapbere  Joined 

Was  tbat 

of  IMS  tlM  Boaslana  tried  to 

ttos  occupation  farces  out 

•w  was  tba  Berlin  atrun. 

a  good  dsaL  but  we  are  in  B«-Un 

than  ever.    We  sbowed  the 

tbat  we  were  there  to  stay 

p«t«  wUIlnc  to  realat  Com- 

and  tbat  we  would  not  let 


aoft  toward  conununlam? 

_>aaxxratlc   adminlatrmtlon 

tte  Atltf^***  Pact  to  rsttflratlnn  hj 
I  with  an  oTerwbrtnaInt  maJorltT- 
lltt^«»i>  Treaty,  we  joined  with 
at  Waatam  Kurope  In  serving 
ilTe  attack  on  one 
by  tlks  unified  force 
of  aU  tiM  treaty  natfcma.  Tbat  pact  drew  a 
H—  ||M(  eoBBnaloB  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  CRMB.  Bvt  11  Of  the  IS  TOiee  east  against 
rattAeattoa  wen  BevubUean  votea. 
IB  Aarn  tM>  Sortet  Deputy  Farelfn  Mln- 
^  koed     the     Atlantic 

'  M  a  fioC  to  wreck  the  United  Nations 
to   Meats   an   smi issIti   bloc   for   war 
;  the  Sovtsi  Union. 

let  w  eae  who  swallowed  that 

Tait  aald  the  treaty  "wUI 

aboot  a  third  world  war 

wlUto  ir*******"  the  peace  of  the 

"MMJom     declared; 

tte  AUantle  Pact  to  be  one  of 

treaOee    we    have    ever 


ratlflad.    That  same 

sCeettre  by  paaaage  of 

Act   under 


feay  iaa-«aU  rotea  tl  percent  of  the 
for  a  atroDC  program  of 
osily  SO  percent  of 

n  w  helped  deltvw  Borope 

of    totaatartaoalm.    Who 

eomtry  to  dirtivsr  her  into 

form  of  totaUSartanlsm? 

rane  leftlat.  Vtto 

at  ttaa  Sfntaal  Dsfenae  As- 

"It  la  a  war  poMey  and  no 


In 


mtUtary- 
to  aa 

X  eooid  ctta  oar 

tltf*  Ifatlaa  ■Craogly 

Om  Baeortty 

foreatfOia 

firm  that 

country.   A  moat  alt- 


nlflcan'c  step  In  the  light  of  the  present  sit- 
uation. 

I  could  cUe  the  point  4  program  under 
which  technical  and  financial  aid  la  be.nK' 
given  to  underdeveloped  areas  to  help  the 
people  raiw  their  standards  of  living  and 
render  them  a  leas  fertile  field  for  Commu- 
nist actinues. 

The  Soviet  Union  calls  this  program  Amer- 
ican imperialism.  The  Republicans  dor.  : 
like  point  4  either.  Eighty-eight  percent  •. : 
their  votes  favored  killing  or  crippling  tie 
program. 

Again  I  ask:  Who  Is  bein?  .soft  toward  cnn^- 
muniam?  Which  party  has  voted  time  a  i 
again  to  throw  away  bUndly  what  wc  Icus;:.: 
for  and  won  In  World  War  II'' 

The  confuslonlsts  ask,  -Why  didn't  we  all 
NaUonallat  China'''  The  anfwfr  »s.  we  did  — 
to  the  tune  of  mor*  than  $2,000  000. CX)0 — a:nl 
they  know  It. 

The  dealers  In  doubt  ask  'Why  didnt  wp 
give  the  Chinese  arms  to  defend  themselves 
The  answer  Is.  we  did— t.-  the  tune  or  nearly 
a  thousand  plane*.  131  naval  vessels  and  ar- 
tillery, small  arms,  and  amrcur.itu  n  en^  uii: 
to  equip  39  divisions.  All  these  facts  are  on 
the  record. 

The  confuslonlsts  and  Dealers  In  D  vaLv 
know  that  In  time  of  peril  pe«op!e  h.Tve  ques- 
tions, doubts  and  fears.  They  act  u!><  n  th.r 
knowledge.  Learn  the  doubt  and  ex  pi  i' 
It — that's  the  technique.  Talce  a  little  di  ub. 
and  blow  It  up  Into  a  big  d  ubt  It  is  essen- 
tially the  technique  that  worked  for  Hi'ler 
It  worked  in  Maryland.  Maybe  it  will  w-rii 
In  Wyoming  and  In  the  whole  Nation 

In  a  military  action,  as  In  Korea  peopl"^ 
quite  naturally  have  questions,  doubts  and 
fears  that  are  subject  to  exploitation  by  t!.^ 
unscrupulous  for  their  own  selfish  ends  P 
Is  our  task  to  see  that  the  people  have  th  ■ 
truth — the  big  truth.  What  are  the  facta 
about  Korea? 

The  reason  why  men  are  bleeding  and  dv- 
Ing  in  Korea  today  Is  to  prevent.  If  p.K=;sib..\ 
the  necessity  for  many  times  as  manv  mer. 
having  to  bleed  and  die  in  Europe  and  Asia— 
and  yes.  in  America — In  days  to  come 

Our  foreign  policy  la  clear  and  definite 
We  hav»  stood  for  jieace  and  we  stand  fir 
peace  today. 

Oeneral  Marshall,  our  Secretary  of  Defens.*, 
expressed  It  concisely  when  he  said  We 
have  spumed  appeasement  We  have  bn;ui?i:t 
to  bear  whatever  has  been  necessary.  i:i 
money  and  manpower,  to  curb  the  aeires.si  r. 
and  we  have  sought  m  every  way  pos.sible  i  j 
avoid  a  third  world  war  ' 

But — we  are  asked — mu*t  Korea  ro  '  :. 
Indefinitely  Can  it  result  in  anythl:..; 
other  than  s  stalemate^ 

The  same  quesuon  has  been  asked  in  o'.lier 
critical  situations.  It  wiis  asked  ab  ut  tie 
Berlin  airlift  that  lasted  for  alm'jst  It 
months.  We  could  have  smashed  thrruiili 
the  Rtiselan  blockade  and  ri.sked  a  w  ir. 
But  we  eventually  broke  the  blockade  with- 
out force. 

The  critical  situation  in  Greece  went  on 
for  18  months.  Yugoslavia  was  then  a  ma)  r 
baae  for  the  Communlat  Kuemllaa  fight  u.^ 
In  Greece,  Just  as  China  Is  now  for  Korea. 
Today  Greece  Is  saved.  Yugoslavia  ha.s  treed 
haraelf  from  Kremlin  domination.  The  Tu.-e 
that  might  have  exploded  world  war  III 
was  not  lit  there. 

In  both  these  cases,  a  course  guided  hv 
rciasnn  and  firm  paUence  has  proved  « iser 
tt>»n  the  ootuse  of  hot-headed  emotionalism. 
Tet  there  are  some  who  now  would  have  U3 
throw  reason  and  patience  out  the  window. 
Tbay  would  have  us  Immediately  t>omb  the 
Ifanchurlan  bases,  blockade  the  Chinese 
eoaat.  7,000  miles  from  our  shores,  and  ail 
the  Nattonalist  troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  t  > 
return  to  China.  They  would  widen  the 
pcaaant  eonlllct.  They  would  risk  an  all-out 
war.  They  disregard  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
a  mtttual  aaalstance  pact  with  Communist 
China — a  pact  that  says  if  China  Is  attacked, 
Buasla  will  come  to  her  aid. 


Who  are  some  of  the  congresaloniil  leaders 
of  this  blg-war-now  group?  You  know 
them— Taft  and  Mastin;  McCAHrHT  and 
Cain 

Senator  Taft.  who  fought  against  selective 
service  and  lend-lease  10  years  ago,  who  op- 
p  .sed  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Atlantic 
DtJeiise  Pact,  who  wants  to  slash  military 
e-.i-endltures  and  cut  the  planned  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces — he  wants  to  enlarge  the  war. 
P.ci  reseinatlve  Joe  Habtin.  a  long-time 
If  lat.iinlst  and  Taft's  counterpart  in  the 
H   u,>e — he  wants  to  enlarge  the  war. 

Senator  McCarthy,  who  shadow-boxes  with 
1:,-.  isibli?  C,  mmiUi'.ists  m?rnlng.  noon,  and 
r.i,:ht--he  W'Uld  enlarge  the  war. 

Senator  Cain,  who  voted  against  the  Euro- 
pe.iii  recuvery  program,  he'-  not  satisfied  Just 
t  enlarse  the  war.  He  says  declare  war  on 
Eed  China 

T\FT  and  Martin;  McCarthy  and  Cain — an 
cfT-XPV  quartet  If  ever  there  was  one. 

Wnen  the  question  of  voting  a  strong  point 
4  pr'iK'ram  rame  up,  r.ost  Democrats  and 
F  n-.e  Republicans  knew  the  score  But  I  can 
tri:  you  four  who  didn't — Taft  and  M.artin; 
McCarthy  and  Cain, 

When  the  que.'-.ticn  of  economic  aid  to 
K  rea  arose,  most  Democrats  and  some  Re- 
juM  loans  were  In  tune  with  reality  But  you 
Tii.t!  I  ki:o-.v  '(  ur  who  weren't — Taft  and 
Martin     McC.irtht  and  Cain. 

The  answer  to  this  blg-war-now  quartet 
w:i.^  clven  by  General  Bradley  last  week. 
Their  strategy.  General  Bradley  said,  "would 
Involve  us  In  the  wrong  war.  at  the  wrong 
pl.'ioe,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with  the  wTong 
enemy." 

But  It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  foreign 
p  licy  that  our  political  opponents  have  cre- 
;i*ect  doubts  and  confusion.  The  wild  charges 
in  "^hich  some  of  them  have  Indulged  have 
fceen  df'sUned  to  create  an  Impression  that 
CiM.ernment  offices  are  honeycombed  with 
C   mmunlst  spies 

The  truth  is  that  this  administration  has 
carried  on  a  highly  effective  loyalty  program, 
using  the  FBI  as  well  as  agency  loyalty 
b<;;irds  and  an  over-all  Loyalty  Review  Board. 
M;iny  thousands  of  employees  have  been 
rhecked — and  In  less  than  one  case  per  thou- 
sand have  reasonable  grounds  been  found 
for  doubting  the  employee's  loyalty.  Not  one 
of  inese  cases  of  doubtful  loyalty  was  exposed 
through  any  action  or  advice  cjn  the  part  of 
S^i-.-itor  McCarthy  And  the  checking  and 
ree.xam.lnatlon  continue  every  day. 

Mireover.  Democratic  Attorneys  General 
liTe  prosecuted  and  obtained  conviction  of 
the  11  top-ranking  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  this  country.  They  have  prose- 
c.ned  and  obtained  conviction  of  many  other 
per"  lis  for  crimes  related  to  communism  or 
f  r  contempt.  .\nd  Senator  McCarthy  has 
oMUrlbuted  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
the>e  convictions 

We  do  not  have  a  Gestapo  in  this  country. 
Ve  clve  even  the  disloyal  person  the  simple 
Anif^rlcan  Justice  to  which  our  Constitution 
entitles  him. 

We  shall  lose  more  than  we  could  possibly 
g.iin  If  to  fight  communism  we  ever  depart 
frim  democratic  principles.  As  the  Presl- 
de::t  has  said:  "We  are  not  going  to  turn  the 
United  States  Into  a  right-wing  totalitarian 
country  In  order  to  deal  with  a  left-wing 
totalitarian  threat," 

N<jr  has  the  prosecution  of  Justice  been 
confined  to  cases  of  disloyalty.  No  admluis- 
tratUin  in  American  history  has  ever  been 
subjected  to  such  over-all  microscopic  In- 
spection as  this  one.  We  have  had  a  veri- 
table parade  of  Investigations.  These  investi- 
gations have,  in  truth,  uncovered  a  few  In- 
stances of  venality — which  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  promptly  prosecuted  to  the 
limit  of  the  law.  Party  afflUation  dldnt  mat- 
ter. Republican  Congressmen  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  Ohio  were  tried  and  convicted;  so 
was  a  Democratic  CongreaMBHI  from  Ken- 
tucky. 
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But  deapiU  the  bign«M  of  OoTemmant  to- 
daf  and  the  opportunities  for  mlauae  of  pub- 
lic trust  that  Inevitably  abound  In  turbu- 
lent times  Like  these,  the  moral  level  of  t.hi« 
administration,  I  am  proud  to  say,  Is  of  the 
highest.  It  Is  certainly  higher  than  that  of 
the  Republican  administrations  of  the  past 
and  higher  by  far  than  that  of  the  sector  of 
the  business  commimlty  from  which  so  mtich 
criudsm  comes.  Who  is  trying  to  buy  fa- 
vors and  special  privileges  anyway?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  Government  clerk.  It  Is  the 
person  who  regularly  buys  favors  In  the 
business  world. 

And  who  has  accepted  any  offers  from 
businessmen  who  seek  special  privilege?  Not 
a  single  policy  maker  or  other  high  ofSclal 
in  this  Democratic  administration.  There 
may  be  some  selfif.h  and  misguided  persons 
In  Government  Just  as  in  any  other  field,  and 
there  may  always  be,  although  I  hope  not. 

But  there  has  ne\'er  been  anything  like  a 
Teapot  E)ome  scandal  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  I  am  convinced  there  never  will 
be. 

On  all  these  matters,  let's  get  the  facts 
straight  Let's  take  the  facts  to  the  people. 
Lets  dispel  the  confusion.  Let's  fight  the 
big  doubt  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  big 
truth. 

Hitler  lived  for  a  time  by  the  evil  power  of 
the  big  lie — but  In  the  end  truth  prevailed. 
Some  in  our  own  country  may  stistaln  their 
political  life — for  a  time — by  the  evil  power 
of  the  big  doubt.  But  eventually,  truth  will 
conquer. 

What  an  infamy  It  Is  to  a  political  party 
that  one  of  Its  members  should  have  given  to 
the  Sngllsh  language  such  a  word  as  Mc- 
Carthylsm. 

Here  is  what  the  Independent  Waahlngton 
Post  had  to  say  of  It  m  an  editorial: 

"Some  future  dictionary  maker  Is  likely  to 
define  'McCarthylsm'  as  a  refinement  of  elec- 
tion-year demogoguery  which  by  an  appeal  to 
fear  and  with  the  support  of  modem  tech- 
nological methods  of  commimlcatlon  sub- 
verts liberty  In  the  name  of  security." 

Here  is  what  Doris  Tleeaon.  a  {Prominent 
coltmmist.  had  to  say:  "McCarthylsm  *  •  • 
has  passed  Into  the  language  as  a  synonym 
for  reckless  accusation,  unsupported  by 
proof,  and  depeixllng  on  guilt  by  associa- 
tion." 

Here  is  what  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
hsd  to  say  in  Its  editorial  section: 

"Gloomy  Washington  prophets  are  fore- 
casting a  period  of  'the  big  lie,'  of  the  furtive 
Informer,  of  the  character  assassin,  of  In- 
quisition, eavesdropping,  smear,  and  dis- 
trust. They  Itunp  the  whole  under  the  term 
McCarthylsm,  a  common  noun  derived,  as 
in  the  past  other  expressions  have  been 
taken  from  personalities  such  as  Judge 
Lynch,  Captain  Boycott,  and  Vldkun  Qula- 
ling." 

And  so  the  name  of  a  Member  of  tha 
United  States  Senate  wlU  live  on  In 
monstrous  infamy  as  part  of  the  Kngllafa 
language — "lynch" — "boycott" — ^"qulallng" — 
"McCarthylsm." 

McCarthylsm  has  victimized  a  vast  number 
of  Americana.  It  has  slandered  the  good 
names  of  innocent  people.  But  for  every  per- 
son so  slandered,  It  has  <teoelved  thousands 
of  well-meaning  dthsens. 

What  needs  to  be  stressed  Is  that  Senator 
McCaitry  speaks  only  for  hlmaelf  and  a 
ses^ment  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  does 
not  speak  for  sxKh  Republicans  as  Dewey. 
Dulles.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  or  that  trtie 
statesman,  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg.  Be 
does  not  speak  for  the  veterans  (H'ganlsatlona 
or  for  the  church  to  which  he  belongs. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  soundly  re- 
buked by  e.e  two  leading  OathoUo  weekly 
magaBlnae,  Commonweal  and  Amartea.  Tha 
editors  of  Conuaonweal,  for  eoample.  called 
his  chargea  "ramarkably  irreaponalbla.'* 
Tbay  stated:  "There  haa  been  no  evidence 
praMnted    to    prove    Senator    McCAanrfs 


chargea  against  the  State  Dapartmant,  or  tlaa 
individuals  who  were  guhjected  to  tha  Sena- 
tor^ special  attenttona.  Therefore  these 
people  hava  a  right  to  bs  treated  aa  loyal 
Americans,  free  of  any  connivance  with 
treason." 

What  a  terrible  ttxing  Is  unrestralnsd  am- 
bition. 

How  Inevitably  It  leads  to  bllndneas— to 
loss  of  faith  In  the  principles  for  which  thla 
Nation  has  so  long  stood. 

But  the  people  of  this  Nation  will  never 
fall  victims  to  the  big  doubt— if  they  have 
a  chance  to  know  the  simple  facts. 

We  have  a  real  basis  for  hope  in  the  future. 
And  that  hope  Is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  man  in  the  White  House  who  Is 
worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of  hla  great 
predecessors. 

It  Is  because  peace,  truth,  and  freedom 
are  the  gocOs  of  this  administration  that 
I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  play  my  small 
part  in  It. 

It  Is  because  the  President  Justifies  in  his 
every  action  the  faith  Jefferson  had  In  the 
American  freeman. 

It  Is  because  he  ezempIlflN  the  same 
Jtanch  loyalty  tbat  Jackson  displayed. 

As  Wsshlcigton  stood  for  nat'onal  free-, 
dom,  as  Jeffenson  and  Jackson  stood  for  polit- 
ical freedom,  as  Lincoln  stood  for  personal 
freedom,  and  as  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  stood 
for  economic  freedom,  ao  Harry  Truman 
fights  today  for  world  freedom. 

Roosevelt  buUt  up  the  sinews  of  the  Nation 
to  check  a  depression  and  fight  Hitler's 
fascism.  Truman  has  further  strengthened 
our  economy  and  Is  btillding  up  the  slner^  of 
the  free  world  to  cheek  Stalin's  Communist 
aggression. 

Never  has  this  Nstlon  more  clearly  recog- 
nized  Its  fundamental  danger  than  we  do 
today.  Par  better  than  before  either  World 
War  1  or  World  War  II,  we  as  a  people  recog- 
nise the  nature  of  the  threat  against  us. 

By  his  bold  setlons  In  Korope  and  Korea, 
and  by  hla  wise  appointment  of  General 
Sisenhower  and  General  Marshall,  the  Presi- 
dent condttsively  proved  that  the  lessons  of 
Manchuria  and  Munich  have  been  well 
learned. 

Because  the  President  Is  man  who  acta 
and  reacts  like  a  man.  we  respect  him  not 
less  but  more. 

Because  he  Is  a  pUlar  of  strength  In   a 

shaky  world,  we  take  our  stand  at  his  side. 

Because  he  Is  not  only  a  man  of  the  people. 

but  a  friend  of  the  people,  we  give  hitt^  our 

loyalty. 

Because  he  Is  a  true  Democrat — a  soldier  of 
freedom,  exemplifying  the  high  Ideals  for 
which  this  Nation  shall  contlntie  to  live — 
the  people  of  the  United  States  under  his 
leadership  will  surmount  all  obstacles  and 
push  on  to  a  imw  and  troader  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  the  reat  of  the  freed<mi-lovlng 
world. 

It  is  our  task  as  true  Democrats  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  that  objective.  Let  us  maka 
that  vision  a  reality. 


Visit  of  GoTcnor  Warrea,  of  CaIif(M«ia, 
to  AUska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  mBaasxA 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THB  UNXTBD  STATVS 

Thvndaf,  Map  31.  1951 

Ut.  BUTUER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  oak  imaninxnui  consent  to  ha?o 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  ttie  lUcois 
an  editorial  from  the  Dally  Alaska  Em- 
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plre.  Juneau.  Alaska.  May  IS.  IMl.  en- 
titled "The  Governor's  IVtp,"  desOlnt 
with  the  ovolxires  recently  made  by 
OoTemor  Cbiiening  to  certain  selected 
etements  of  the  Republteana  in  Alask* 
in  connection  with  the  visit  to  the  Ter- 
ritory by  Oovemor  Warren,  of  Callfor- 
nlA,  on  the  occasion  of  Oovemor  War- 
ren's oonunencemenc  day  address  to  the 
University  of  Alaska.  Back  In  19ie.  ac 
cording  to  Who's  Who.  Governor  Oruen- 
Ing  listed  himself  as  a  Republicaa  He 
changed  party  affiliation  and  is  now 
serving  his  third  term  as  Governor  of 
Aladra.  Pe(H)le  up  there,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  are  wondering  if  he  is  getting 
ready  to  Jump  again. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  [Minted  in  the  Rccoaa 
au  follows: 

Trs  Govxawoar  tuf 

rnm  Ketchikan  to  Anchorage  and  Pair- 
banks,  we  now  know  the  st«7  of  Oo»emor 
Warren's  chaperoned  trip  to  Alaska. 

We  know  In  Juneau  hov  Governor  Warren 
arrived  here,  a  rtlstlngulshed  tpeal-er  en  route 
to  the  University  of  Alaaka  to  deliver  ths 
Commencement  Day  address. 

We  were  moved  to  compliment  President 
Terrte  Moore  and  the  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity f<w  having  prevailed  upon  so  nationally 
known  a  flgtire  as  Governor  Warren  to  deliver 
the  address  of  the  occasion,  taking  time  from 
important  duties  in  his  State  of  California. 
But  we  might  have  known  there  was  a  catch. 

What  Intrigued  us  no  end,  along  with  the 
catch  was  this: 

Meeting  Governor  Warren  at  the  airport 
upon  his  arrival  in  Juneau  were  conspicu- 
ously absent  the  leaders  of  tha  Republican 
Party.  His  party.  Plrst  man  In  the  line  of 
greeting,  of  course,  as  It  should  be,  one  Gov- 
erned to  another,  was  Alaska's  Ernest  Oruen- 
Ing.  Shortly  after  arrival  at  the  airport, 
Warren  was  flown  away  fw  a  fishing  trto  to 
Taku  Lodge,  chaperoned  by  Governor  Onien- 
Ing.  He  returned  the  next  day  for  a  short 
stop  for  luncheon  at  the  Oovemor's  houas 
where  a  group  of  Invited  guests  had  a  c>sanes 
to  see  ths  famous  visttot^-but  few  had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him.  He  then  left  by 
pUne  for  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  of  course, 
accompanied  by  Governor  Gnienlng. 

With  the  Presldantial  election  the  prin- 
cipal order  of  polltteal  buaUMas  for  1BS3, 
Governor  Warren  naturally  enough  Is  mm- 
tioned  amcmg  the  «Uto  at  tha  RepiiAllaan 
Party — Senator  Tasr,  Gen.  Douglas  Mae- 
Arthur.  Governor  Dewey.  Harold  Stasasn.  and 
others  of  tha  BepubUean  high  ctnamand  as  a 
possible  Republican  Prsaldantlal  candldata. 

In  fact,  in  tha  editorial  from  ths  AaiAior- 
age  News  which  f  oUows,  we  see  that  Oovemcv 
Gruening,  speaking  in  Palrbanka,  suggssta 
that  thwe  ahould  be  soma  higher  office  for 
Governor  Warren. 

Back  in  1918,  aooording  to  Who's  Who. 
Oovemor  Omening  Ustad  hlmsslf  as  a  Be* 
publican. 

Could  it  be  that  now,  with  the  tempest 
beating  about  the  head  at  the  Democratlo 
Party,  our  Governor,  Ilka  Balahawiar,  visions 
handwriting  on  tha  wall? 

Does  he  Imagine  a  Democratic  defeat  in 
1953?  Is  he  even  now  aeeklag  to  find  cover 
tinder  the  tent  of  the  Republican  Party 
which  he  has  denounced  atnce  President 
Booaevelt  started  him  on  the  way  to  political 
importance  In  the  DemoeraUe  Party? 

Apparently,  the  AiKhorage  News  had  same> 
thing  <a  the  sort  in  mind.  The  trip  to  An- 
chorage and  tha  conunencement  tn  Palr- 
bnnks  caused  the  Anchorage  paper  to  aak  tf 
Govemor  GruMiing  Is  ready  to  poop. 

Tha  quesUon  that  rose  tn  the  minda  of 
many  hundreds  of  Aneharaga,  Jtmaau,  and 
Fairbanks  people  who  attended  the  com- 
mencement celebration  at  College,  Alaaka. 


mi  Mi 
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It  Oownor  OrtMnlac  cetttng 
iMtfy  to  Jvapt 

iMkder  of  a  long  entou- 
I  of  avowvtf  BcpubUcans  to  FalrbuikB  over 
tb«  VMk  Mkd.  tndodlnt  tbc  popular  Rcpubll- 
of  California.  Karl  Warren.  Hs 
■o  auec— Ttilly  in  sbcphcrtUng  th« 
vMttag  OkTwuor  through  the  Territory,  that 
mmrotij  a  BapabUean  (vtth  the  exception 
of  a  earafuDy  aalactcd  group  trarellng  in  tbe 
Alaalta  OoTamor^  puty)  got  In  to  much  as 
a  word  with  Mr.  Warren. 

"n^c  obvious  play  to  certain  selected  mem* 
bera  of  the  BepobUcan  Party  rose  to  a  climax 
at  a  preeoBuneneement  reception  given  at 
tiM  Palrbaata  CK^  and  Country  Club  for 
Oovcnwr  Warren.  It  wax  hU  ftrvt  public 
appearmxkc*  in  Alaaka  since  his  arrival  more 
than  M  hours  earlier. 

The  affair  at  the  country  club  bad  all  the 
tumarks  of  a  typical  VXP  reception  wbereln 
the  Bttffneas  of  formality  was  Boon  to  be 
broken  by  liquidation  of  tongues  and  jaw- 
bones at  the  predlnner  llni^erlng  befor«  the 
bar.  Oradually  the  VIP  atmosphere  cleared. 
tKs  siBOke  tram  many  cigarettes  became 
hearlcr.  and  tbe  oonversatlon  rose  to  tbe  un- 
Intelllclbta  but  coveted  babble  stage.  It  was 
to  be  a  Sn«  evening. 

Tbso  cam*  the  speech  making  and  It  was 
Ooremor  Oruening's  party  again.  As  master 
at  caraiBonlsa  his  select  list  of  Republicans 
popped  up  all  ov«r  the  atKllence.  A  newly 
appointed  member  of  tbe  board  of  regents 
mads  the  longaat  speech  of  the  Impromptu 
program:  a  R«publtcan  editor  was  Introduced 
•s  "the  presB  of  Alaaka.  the  Pair  Press  cf 
This  dcsptts  tbe  fact  that  there 
at  Immt  three  other  Alaskan  newspaper 
people  In  the  audience,  and  a  resident  mem- 
bar  at  the  Uoited  Press  Association  present. 
Tba  potttical  focAball  that  went  Into  play 
vlth  Ckivamar  Warren's  arrival  in  the  Ter- 
ritory last  aaturday.  when  be  was  whisked  to 
a  mansion  in  the  woods  near  Anchorage  for 
a  wteooilng  party,  was  tossed  neatly  from 
tha  *'**^ftT"  to  the  ends  and  linemen  de- 
ployatf  tn  tha  far  comers  of  the  audience. 

Tba  rsorlaat  program  of  welcome  planned 
by  Mafor  Boopea  and  a  group  of  Falrt>anlu- 
ana  vaa  antlraly  overlooked. 

Tte  ramarks  ot  introduction  In  behalf  of 
Um  gnaat  at  honor  Included  a  nomination 
of  Oovamor  Warren  to  the  Presidency  of 
tha  Uritsd  States  when  Governor  Oruening 
said  that  tba  tremandous  popularity  of  Mr. 
Warmt  In  his  homa  State  "can  only  lead 
vm  to  balleva  that  ha  deserves  a  much  higher 
poUOeal  oSea." 

of  California  then  unknow- 
Into  the  trap  and  in  an  antl- 
PMrbanks  where  he  was  guest  of 
Ha  onlvaiitly  ha  delivered  a  speech  on  ttate- 
bood  ttat  vaa  plainly  from  the  notebook 
of  tiM  atatahood  committee. 

to  hava  been  a  delightful  social 
out  an  embarrassing  political 
nOly  for  statilaood  and  the  Oovamor's  falr- 
hatrad  Cavarltaa. 

It  vaa  aa  Impoattlon  on  the  good  nature 
Of  a  giaatoi  laader  when  he  was  used  for  such 
•  knrly  and  purely  seUOsh  purpose. 

Um  rast  at  Alaaka  must  surely  be  bowing 
tow  in  hOBbla  apology  today  for  the  unto- 
at  ita  Governor, 
tha  head  "Warren  speaks  out 
at  tOTB."  flUMf  Cbarla  of  tbe  Ketchikan 
ijft: 

■a  ai^mlrar  of  Gov.  brl  War. 

rt  OUtforala.    Bowevar,  bla  'parroc-llke' 

nportad  by  tbe  radio  that  Alaaka 

to  pitigrsaa  vaa  quite  a 

'  ooneaptlaa  of  tba  man." 

Vt  vaa  aada  aftar  ha  vaa 

ta  tba  Oovaraor  Gmanlng's 

Jf9v  tban.  vbat  doaa 

about  Alaaka  and  lU 

n  ii  bla  toft  vtalt  bara.    Mr. 

aBcoasd.  due  to 

___  and  bvdad  about  by 

a  laltllMl  tateOam  vbleb  has  been  capitalis- 


ing on  proposed  statehood,  regardless  of 
benefit  or  the  reverse. 

In  declaring  for  statehood  for  Hawaii  Gov- 
ernor Warren  may  know  what  he  Is  talltlni; 
about.  California  is  closely  asstxrtated  with 
Hawaii,  industrially  and  otherwise  More- 
over. Hawaii  has  the  necessary  all-the-year- 
"round  Industries  to  support  sta:eho<xl. 

But  the  Governor  spoke  out  of  turn  and 
without  knowlnif  the  conditions  wlier.  he 
parroted  the  talk  of   his  hosts. 


National    Health    losurance:    Would    an 
Iscome  Tax  Credit  Solve  the  Probiem? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NFW    yf>KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFNT.\TI .  ES 

Thursday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  ihi-s  week  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
CRESSiONAL  RECORD  the  first  part  of  an 
a.'-ticle  by  Mr.  Sol  M.  Lmowitz  on  the 
subject  of  health  in.surance  which  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Bar  .Association 
Journal  recently.  Mr  Linowu^  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Rochestei-.  N  Y. 
stressed  the  current  requirement  for 
more  doctors  and  nurses  and  m.jre  ex- 
tensive medical  attention  m  manv  parts 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  he  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  protectin.?  the 
average  family  from  the  catastrophic 
financial  effects  of  a  serious  or  proloniied 
illness,  and  reviewed  the  various  .'•ue- 
gestions  which  have  been  advanced  as 
remedies.  He  then  gave  his  reason.s  f  r 
favoring  a  plan  to  allow  an  income-ta.x 
reduction  for  payments  made  to  volun- 
tary health  insurance  plans. 

In  his  opimon.  the  principal  advan- 
tages of  such  a  proposal  would  be — 

First.  It  would  avoid  the  necessity  for 
the  involved  and  costly  governmental 
regulatory  system  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compulsory  plan. 

Second.  It  would  rely  for  the  most  part 
on  existing  insurance  groups  established 
to  handle  just  such  a  program 

Third.  It  would  permit  voluntary  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  by  each  com- 
munity or  group  in  such  manner  as  will 
best  meet  its  particular  needs. 

Fourth.  It  would  avoid  any  interfer- 
ence with  or  encroachment  upon  the 
existing  pattern  of  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship. 

Fifth.  It  would  spur  the  growth  and 
development  of  present  voluntary  health 
insurance  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

Sixth.  It  would  induce  rather  than 
compel  national  health  insurance 

These  reasons,  which  he  amplifies  in 
this  second  portion  of  the  article,  pre- 
sent the  best  possible  argument  for  con- 
gressional approval  of  H  R  483 

The  remainder  of  the  article  by  Mr. 
linowits  follows: 

Implementation  of  such  a  plan  would,  of 
course,  raise  a  number  of  questions.  Hiw 
much  win  It  raet?  How  about  those  people 
who  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  an  Income 
tax  and  who  would  therefore  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  advantage  from  such  a  proposaP 
How  do  we  know  the  plan  will  worlt? 


The  Item  of  cost  Is  of  tremendoui  Impor- 
tn.noe  But  It  must  be  examined  In  the  light 
c'  the  reasonably  foreseeable  cost  of  the  com- 
pulsory proijram.  The  administration  con- 
cedes that  wat;e  earners  and  employers  will 
have  to  contribute  approximately  $6,000,000.- 
0(Ki  per  ye.ir  at  the  outset  If  the  compulsory 
pl.tn  Is  to  bt-  effective.  Moreover,  additional 
billions  will  admittedly  be  required  to  ad- 
mliuster  the  plan  through  a  Federal  agency 
en  a  Nation-wide  scale  The  best  objective 
estimates  of  cost  Indicate  that  the  compul- 
sory plan  win  entail  a  cost  of  eight  to  ten 
billion  dollars  per  year.  Furthermore,  as 
rxpprience  m  Eneland  and  other  countries 
l;;c!i:ates,  the  cost  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pertPd  to  rise  sharply  once  the  plan  Is  put 
into  effect. 

T,\X    CnEEIT     WOT-LD     EUMIKATI    COST    OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

A  considerable  part  of  the  compulsory  pro- 
gram cost  vould  be  that  involved  in  organiz- 
ing and  mauitriimng  the  required  Federal 
supervisory  .Tef-ncv  Estimatoi  cf  the  at- 
tendant expense  have  diStred  widely.  On 
the  basis  of  ail  the  facts,  the  addition  of 
several  hundred  thousand  to  the  Ft  deral 
payroll  may  rea.=;onably  be  expected. 
Sjme  analysts,  relying  on  the  find- 
n. 's  of  the  Hoover  Comml.s.slon  with 
res; Y-' t  to  iiperatiiie  costs  of  the  Vet- 
fT  ij.s  Adir.inistruiion,  belie-.e  that  there 
V  :;.  hiive  t-  be  one  Government  employee  for 
e->r.  hur.dred  Insured — or  a  total  Federal 
p>-:-  I.:. el  <:■:  about  1  200.000.  Reeardles.^  of 
the  precise  figure,  however.  It  Is  abundantly 
cl"ar  that  the  admini.''tratlon  of  the  compu!- 
scrv  plan  would  cost  billions  of  Government 
dollars.  The  elimination  of  this  cost  In  the 
tax-allowanoe  proposal  Is  Itself  a  very  con- 
siri<>rai".le  factor  In  its  favor. 

Furthermore,  the  actual  tax  loss  to  the 
O.jvern.men:  by  virtue  of  the  tax-credit 
pr.>CTam  would  obvlou.sly  be  under  the  di- 
rect control  of  the  Government  itself  in 
.=e:':i!g  up  the  plan.  The  type  and  size  of 
t  (X  iiv^d.t  actually  offered  would  have  tre- 
meiidou.s  bearing  on  the  total  cost  factor. 
I:;  this  connection,  the  authorized  tax  al- 
lo'Ainre  or  credit  might  well  vary  In  the 
d:rrerent  tax  brackets,  making  the  greatest 
:'l.  wance — thereby  offering  the  greatest  in- 
d.icrment — to  those  in  the  lowest  Income 
clas.'^s.  Thus,  if  John  DyKes  earns  »4,000 
f:.er  ve^.r  he  might  cct  a  credit  of  $75;  if  he 
e.iriis  $3,000  the  credit  might  be  $90;  if  he 
earns  $5  000.  It  might  be  $60. 

The  success  of  the  program  In  leading 
taxpayers  to  obtain  Insurance  will  also  play 
an  important  part  In  the  eventual  cost,  since 
prt-miums  will  be  directly  affected  by  the 
iiun-.bpr  of  people  covered.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, It  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
tiie  tax  allowance  plan  could  be  effectively 
Implemented  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
thar  involved  In  the  compulsory  program. 

H.  w  about  the  people  who  don't  pay  taxes? 
Obviously,  the  tax-allowance  program  would 
not  meet  the  health  Insurance  needs  of  those 
who  .ire  already  exempt  from  paying  an  in- 
come tax.  By  the  same  token,  however,  and 
as  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Education  recognized,  no  health  Insurance 
methtxl  would  of  Itself  be  applicable  to  the 
untmploved  or  to  the  lowest  income  group?. 
Ttie  administrations  plan,  therefore,  makes 
separate  provision  for  their  care  through 
public  funds. 

There  have  been  introduced  in  Congresa 
tw  )  bills — one  by  Senator  Lister  HillT  the 
other  by  Senator  Roarar  Tatt— which  would 
provide  Federal  and  State  funda  for  medical 
care  nr  health  insurance  for  thoae  unable  to 
pay  full  coat.  Both  bUls  provide  that  tbe 
State  shall  be  responaible  for  obtaining 
health  Insurance  or  other  appropriate  medl- 
c«l  care  for  such  persons,  but  payment  to- 
ward the  coet  may  be  demanded  of  XhoM 
who  are  able  to  pay  part,  but  not  all,  (jf  the 
expense  A  simple  answer  in  connection  with 
the  program  here  proposed  would  be  to  com- 
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blna  the  tazHUlowaiice  pUn  with  cither  tha 
HIU  blU  or  the  Taft  bUl.  All  nontaxi»y«n 
could  be  deemed  to  be  poaons  unable  to  p^y 
the  full  coat  of  health  Inaurance  and  there- 
toTt  entitled  to  luch  InauranM  at  pubUe 
expense.  Any  nontazpayer  deemed  flaaa- 
cially  able  to  do  so,  howerw.  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  toward  the  coat.  Com- 
bining the  tax-allowance  plan  with  the  Hill 
bill  or  Taft  bill  would  result  In  health-In- 
surance legislation  tnily  national  In  scope 
yet  entirely  voluntary  by  nattnv. 

Tbe  suggestion  that  the  income-tax  field 
be  used  to  foster  a  governmental  social  pur- 
pose Is  by  no  means  novel.  Today  we  have. 
for  example,  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions, designed  to  encouraga  support  of 
charltlea.  In  Neir  York  State,  taxpayers  are 
permitted  to  deduct  up  to  $150  paid  for  llfe- 
Instirance  premiums.  The  purpose — to  en- 
courage life  Insuranca.  Our  Federal  tax  law* 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  taken  tha 
first  step  In  the  direction  of  the  proposal 
here  made:  health -insurance  premiums  nuiy, 
under  existing  regulations,  be  included  In 
determining  the  right  to  a  tax  deduction  tac 
extraordinary  medical  expenses. 

The  considerations  here  set  forth  led  Bep- 
resentatlve  KxzfMXTB  B.  KaanNS  to  Introdiuse 
a  bill  In  Congress  recently  baaed  on  this  pro- 
posal and  providing  a  schedule  of  lno(»ne-tax 
credits  for  premiums  paid  in  private  health- 
Insurance  programs  (H.  R.  483,  82d  Cong.). 
Support  from  medical  societies  and  other 
groups  and  expected  endorsement  by  several 
legislators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should 
help  to  keep  the  plan  moving  through  the 
congressional  hopper  when  Congress  Is  once 
more  able  to  turn  Its  attention  to  domestic 
matters. 

Will  the  tax-allowance  plan  work?  The 
only  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  it.  If  It  oper- 
ates to  induce  widespread  health  insurance, 
the  need  for  a  compulsory  system  wlD  be 
obviated.  If  not,  resort  can  always  be  had 
to  the  type  of  program  the  administration 
now  seeks.  The  time  Is  not  yet,  however,  for 
plunging  headlong  Into  a  far-reaching  com- 
pulsory health  program  wMch  Is  in  so  many 
respects  beset  with  so  many  dangers.  Kx- 
perlenoe  abroad  demonstrates  that  oompul- 
aory  medical  care  is  no  panacea,  and  that 
once  the  step  Is  taken  there  can  be  no 
turning  back. 

To  the  factions  engaged  In  spirited  battle 
on  the  health-Insurance  front,  the  tax -allow- 
ance plan  would  seem  to  offer  a  almple, 
sensible  middle  road  toward  the  common 
goal.  To  the  millions  of  John  Dykeses,  U 
holds  out  the  real  poesltdllty  that  the  fight 
against  the  ravaging  cost  of  lU  health  can 
yet  be  won  on  a  volxmtary  Nation-wide  basis. 


Graats  aad  SdioUrsUpi  for  Medical 
EihcatkMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  BHODB  nuufD 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATX3 


Thursday.  May  31,  1951 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President. 


Mr. 


Miles  D.  Keniiedy.  director  ol  tbe  legis- 
lative division  of  the  American  Legion, 
has  asked  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  a  most  Inter- 
esting article  which  appeared  in  last 
week's  issue  of  the  Saturday  Byenlng 
Poet.  enUtied  "We  Need  More  Doctors." 
I  have  read  the  article,  wrlttoi  by  Dr. 
Franklin  D.  Mun^.  dean  of  the  Kansas 
Medical  SchooL    While  it  does  not  deal 


ezclurively  with  Senate  UU  S37,  which  Is 
now  pending  on  the  Seiuite  Calendar,  it 
does  wnphasiie  the  need  for  this  type  of 
legislaticm  if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate 
number  of  trained  personnel,  not  only 
to  serve  our  Armed  nxrces,  our  vetexans. 
and  our  ctviUan  defense  program,  but 
the  miblic  in  geaaraL 

I  am.therrfore.  very  happy  to  carry  out 
the  wish  ct  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  I  strongly 
reemnmend  the  reading  of  this  article 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  in  their 
consideration  of  &  337.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Aiqwndix  of  the  Reoobd.  together 
with  these  remarks,  an  article  entitled 
"We  Need  More  Doctors."  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  26.  1981. 
written  by  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  dean 
of  the  Kansas  Medical  Scdiool,  and  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  MUes  D.  Kennedy, 
director  of  the  l^islative  division  of  the 
American  L^ion,  which  urges  the 
prompt  passage  of  8.  337. 

I  have  received  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  printing  thto  article  in  the  Rccobo, 
and  the  estimate  is  that  it  will  cost 
$225.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Ric- 
(HtD,  as  follows: 

Wc  Need  Mobs  Docroia 
(By  Franklin  D.  Murphy.  U.  D.,  dean  of  tha 
school  of  medicine.  University  of  Kansas, 
as  told  to  Steven  M.  SpencCT) 

(What  can  we  do  about  the  doctor  short- 
age, now  more  serious  than  ever?  As  physi- 
cians are  lost  to  the  draft  and  the  lure  of  big- 
city  faculties,  what  will  amaU  towns  do? 
Here  Is  an  expert  opinion  on  a  grave 
problem.) 

On  a  June  day  In  1944  In  the  little  south- 
western Kansas  town  of  Mlnneola,  death 
cloa«d  the  long  and  useful  career  of  a  eoun- 
try  doctor,  the  only  physician  In  a  trading 
area  of  2,000  people.  At  his  funeral  the  local 
minister  remarked  that  because  of  the 
doctor's  passing,  "the  commtmlty  sustained 
a  great  loss."  A  conventional  phrase,  tha 
statement  carried  In  this  Instance  more  than 
the  usual  depth  of  meaning.  Por  the  seri- 
ousness of  Mlnncola's  loss  became  Increas- 
ingly apparent  as,  year  after  year,  efforts  to 
bring  a  new  doctcv  Into  the  town  failed.  A 
niimber  of  people  died  without  the  care  of 
an  attendl^  physician,  and  one  bitter, 
bllzzardy  night  the  minister  himself  felt  the 
sharp  truth  of  his  own  words  when,  with  a 
daughter  near  death  from  hemorrhage,  he 
was  forced  to  drive  20  miles  over  ley  roads 
and  through  snowdrifts  to  reach  medical 
care  In  anothar  town. 

How  Mlnneola  eventually  organized  the 
people  of  the  area,  raised  $20,000  and  built 
and  equipped  a  dlnlc  which  attracted  a  new 
doctor  la  another  part  of  oiu'  story.  The 
significant  thing  Is  that  ICnneola's  6  years 
without  a  physician  was  not  a  unique  situa- 
tion. It  can  be  paralleled  by  many  other 
small  towns  In  rural  America. 

The  realization  that  our  medical  needs  ar« 
growing  faster  than  our  medical  manpower 
has  been  bothering  many  of  tis  f or  several 
years.  How  big  the  deficit  really  Is  depends 
on  who  makes  the  estimate.  The  American 
Medical  Asaodation.  until  recently,  has 
denied  the  axlstanee  of  a  shcrtage  and  sug- 
gested wa  might  be  In  for  a  surplus  Instead. 
Others  hava  said  tt  was  all  slmi^y  a  matter  of 
uneven  diatarttnitton  at  phyalelaaa. 

Oertainly  poor  dlatnimtlan  Is  part  ot  tba 
sbortaga  pn^lem.  hot  tt  la  not  tlia  whole 
problem.  Nor  fa  tt  neeeasarUy  tiia  easlaat 
part  to  solve.    While  some  of  the  wealthier 


metropolitan  areas  undoubtadly  hava 
dactofs  than  tbey  aaad  and  maay  rural  ra- 
gtons  dont  hava  aaou^  you  aauaot  order 
dty  doctors  Into  tba  oouatry  or  aoac  than 
there  by  telling  than  about  tha  birds  and 
tha  trees.  Tou  muat,  aa  Mlnnaola  did.  and 
as  many  other  Kaaaas  tovna  iiaava  dona  In 
tha  last  8  years,  add  esrtatn  aeonomlc  and 
profastfUmal  alemants  to  tha  atmoapbra. 

Kit  over  and  above  this  f  a&lty  dlatrllmtlcm 
there  Is.  In  tha  oplalon  ot  many  "*iwt>pal 
adocators.  an  absolute  and  substantial  nu- 
merical shortage  of  trained  medical  peracm- 
ncl.  I  believe  this  was  true  even  before  tha 
Korean  crisis,  and  ths  situation  will  beoooM 
more  critical  as  «Att«-i««^i  thotiaands  of  doa- 
toTB  arv  caued  Into  uniform.  Par  the  sacond 
time  in  a  decade  the  doctor  supply  has  ba- 
come  11  major  national  Issue  and  there  Is  naad 
for  bringing  its  outlines  Into  sharper  focua. 
It  Is  a  problem  we  have  got  to  ooma  to  grips 
with  imleas  we  are  to  short-change  on*  oC 
tha  most  vital  departmenta  of  our  defense, 
the  health  and  straogth  and  safety  of  our 
people. 

Baeently.  Dr.  Howard  A.  Busk,  chairman  of 
the  Health  Baaouroas  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Besourcea  Board,  told  tha 
medical-school  deans  that  his  committer  had 
calculated  the  need  of  tha  country  at  810,600 
active  physicians  by  1964.  This  Is  Sa.800 
more  than  we  have  now.  he  said,  and  SSXWO 
mora  than  present  adiicattonal  schaduMa 
will  provide  by  that  date.  Ttie  oommlttaa's 
eatlmate,  which  I  baliere  la  on  the  high  side. 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  our  troops 
by  1954  would  number  6.OO0J0O0  and  would 
require  18,600  of  those  doctors.  Both  thaan 
latter  figures  are  subject  to  diange  In  elthar 
direction,  of  course,  but  the  over-all  plctura 
seems  to  make  any  talk  of  a  doctor  surploa 
higlxiy  unreallstle.  Ttte  surplus  fallacy  may 
be  at  least  in  part  axpialnad.  as  we  found 
in  Kansas,  by  the  failure  to  dlstlnpiiah  fully 
functioning  from  nonfunctioning  or  partly 
functioning  phystetana.  Twenty  peroant  of 
the  phyEieians  counted  aa  active  doctora  tn 
BLansas  were  70  years  a(  age  (v  over,  many 
of  them  oertainly  too  old  to  carry  a  fuU 
load  of  medical  work. 

The  Nation's  72  full-atatns  medical  adwols 
and  7  basic-science  schools — ^whlch  offer  only 
the  first  2  years  of  tha  madlcal  course — are 
fuQy  alive  to  the  problem  and  have  in  tha 
past  10  years  Ineraaaed  their  aiut>llmant  by 
6.000  to  an  all-time  high  ot  86,193  studanta. 
Abo\it  6.000  will  graduate  this  June,  and 
tbe  largest  freahman  elsas  In  history.  7.167. 
Is  now  finishing  Its  first  yMr  at  studlaa. 

This  expanded  anrtdUnant  la  a  significant 
move  tcnrard  reducing  tha  doctor  shortage. 
But  it  is  not  enougli.  We  madlcal  aduca- 
tora  realtas  that  tha  eapaclty  oi  the  educa- 
tional system  must  be  ftatber  expanoed,  and 
«a  mn  laying  plana  In  that  direction.  W9 
cannot,  liowever.  aooompUah  our  objactlvaa 
without  help,  for  tha  adiieatlon  of  a  doctor  Is 
probably  the  moat  exp«^islve  and  complex  of 
all  typea  of  professional  training.  The 
achools  need  both  tha  financtal  support  and 
tha  understanding  at  tha  puhhe,  aiul  I  know 
that  the  generosity  at  the  support  will  de- 
pend in  a  large  meaaora  upon  tha  thorough- 
neas  of  the  understanding. 

It  la  our  duty,  as  doctors,  to  sea  that  at 
taaat  tha  alms  and  prtnctptes  of  medical  edn- 
eatlon  an  widely  undarstood.  and  I  fear  that 
In  tha  past  wa  liave  not  done  a  very  good  Job 
at  telling  this  part  at  our  atory.  In  any 
avant,  tha  puhUe's  vlav  In  many  vato*  baa 
baooaa  clottdad  by  a  numlMr  at  misromoap- 
tlom. 

One  of  tha  f*»n«w»M«t  ip  the  belief  that  tba 
atsdleal  profession.  In  tba  manner  of  eartatn 
teada-nnlotts.  Is  daiibarataly  holding  down 
tba  number  antarli«  its  ranks,  in  order  to 
mamtatn  wa  srtlfleial  dMvtaga  and  ttraa  a 
proAtaMa  aeUar's  aaaitot. 

TlM  fact  la  that  no  artdtrary  limit  on  tha 
total  number  of  madlcal  students  Is  set  by 
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nay  group,  tn  tb*  profaaslon  or  out.  Hm 
ABMvlcftn  Madtfl  AModaCloti  and  tb«  Ano- 
dmUoD  of  AflMTtcmn  MedlcAl  CoUecM  ar*  to- 
tarastad  not  In  fpy«w**iwtn^  low  enroUmenta, 
but  In  inaln***"*»*t  ^^  itandarda  of  ln« 
atmetkm.  TlMaa.  In  turn,  aim  to  aaaurc  a 
hlch-^iuallty  product,  tba  madlcal  graduau. 
Tba  oonsunMr  of  mKUcal  ear*,  whether  be 
realtacs  tt  or  not.  haa  a  greater  atake  tn  tbe 
qoaUty  ot  medical  education  than  doea  the 
doctor  or  the  medical -ecbool  dean.  Tbe 
toola  of  laodatp  medical  dlagnoata  and  treat- 
ment are  powerful  and  axe  capable  of  great 
foo(i  or  subatuitlal  barm.  Tbelr  proper  uae 
depends  entirely  on  tbe  aklll  of  the  pby- 
•Idaa.  However  greet  the  need  for  more 
tfoctora,  **we  don't  need  even  one  more  poor 
doctor."  aa  Dr.  OcorKe  Packer  Berrr.  dean  of 
Harvard  Medlcel  School,  baa  frequently  re- 


OvK  problem,  then,  and  our  aelf-lmpcsed 
aMigiuMnt  ae  medical  educators.  U  to  make 
sure  ttut.  aa  we  increaae  the  quantity  of 
plijeii  lam,  we  do  not  permit  even  the  allgbt- 
«»t  Impairment  in  their  quality.  Tbe  dUO- 
eultlaa  at  doteg  thta  may  not  be  f xilly  appre- 
dsted.  Many  paople  criticize  us  for  not 
grtndliic  oat  graduates  at  a  faster  clip  aud 
ta  larfv  votnms.  Scane  of  our  older  critics 
pilrfaw  a  kmglng  for  tbe  good  old  days 
a  family  doctor  at  every 
CRMHroada — one  who  could  do  everything 
wltb  his  own  two  bands  and  who  charged 
little  for  what  be  did.  Why.  these 
cant  we  have  such  a  plentiful 
apriakllag  of  doctors  today? 

I  baattate  to  disturb  mch  fond.  If  some- 
wbat  fOBy  iliemonea.  But  since  they  are 
partly  iiiiwisllils  for  the  present  oonfvislon 
about  bow  owny  physicians  ere  should  have. 
I  am  fflff«ad  to  subject  them  to  a  brief  re- 
tynni******"*  ***  nail  another  misconception. 
It  Is  perfectly  true  that  doctors  were  rela- 
tlvely  more  numerous  around  the  turn  of  the 
eentury  tbaa  tbey  are  today.  Tbe  United 
Ste«aa  anfata.  tn  1900.  waa  1  doctor  for  e\  ery 
piaOMa.  aa  compared  with  1  for  every 
In  IMt.  In  tbe  cities  there  was  fre- 
qiMBtty  a  doctor  for  every  400  people  or  less. 
and  many  towns  of  aoo  or  300  population 
could  biwrt  S  or  4  physicians.  Wellington. 
Ohio  (popuhrtino  at  that  time.  87).  bad  5. 
tor  Tf^T'^p*^  One  can  hardly  blame  mem- 
bars  ot  tbe  older  generation  for  wondering. 
■•  tbay  recall  that  period,  why  we  can't 
easily  return  to  that  high  doctor-patient 
latla 

What  our  elden  forget,  or  po'baps  never 
that  the  plentiful  supply  of  phy- 
la those  good  old  days  had  In  many 
been  achieved  at  the  ezpenae  of  quality, 
tbe  very  attuatkta  we  are  seeking  to  avoid 
today.  I  hasten  tu  point  out  that  thousands 
of  family  doctors  erf  tbxt  time  were  excellent 
phyilclanc.  well  deenvtng  of  the  rich  memi)- 
nes  tbat  have  grown  up  around  them.  But 
tar  too  saany  were  not.  The  bald  truth  is 
tbat  as  recently  as  40  years  ago  America  wsu 
suffering — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — 
from  aa  appalling  overproduction  of  und«r- 
•dueatad  and  incompetent  doctors  of  medl- 
doa. 

Tbe  ^oaUty  of  medical  education  In  this 
eountry.  with  the  esceptkm  of  a  few  out- 
Ctaadtng  aebooia.  bad  fallen  far  behind  that 
la  Bnropa.  Itartng  tbe  booming  westward 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  pro- 
ibods  and  "diploma  milts"  sprang 
up  and  loMrtshad  like  weeds.  Many  of  them 
took  to  bofu  vltbout  even  a  hlgh-sctkool  edu- 
cat4ni  aad  tumad  them  looee  on  a  unwary 
and  uncrltleal  putllc  after  a  year  or  two  of 
the  sfeMsblHt  ktDd  of  instraetlon.  Anatomy 
IsasOBs  www  often  given  without  benefit  of 
•  bOBMa  body  for  dissection,  and  some  of 
I  consisted  of  a  bos  of  assorted 
«bi  •  baalMt  ef  dirty  teat  tubas. 
TblB  tmhsslthy  state  of  affairs  wss  finally 
fef  tbo  OwBsgla  Potindatloo  for  the 


Advancement  of  Teaching.  Abraham  Flex- 
ner.  of  the  foundation,  and  Dr.  N.  P.  ColweU, 
of  the  AMA  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
personally  visited  every  one  of  the  153 
medical  schools  then  operating  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  famous  Flexner 
report,  published  In  1910  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  study,  listed  each  school  by  name. 
along  with  Its  merits  and  faults.  The  result- 
ing publicity,  plus  the  grading  of  schools  on 
an  A.  B,  C  basis — whl^..  waa  continued  until 
li>2» — forced  about  half  of  the  schools  to 
close  their  doors  or  merge  with  str untjer  In- 
stitutions. By  1W:5  the  number  of  medUal 
schools  had  fallen  to  95,  by  1920  to  85  ar.d 
by  1927  to  80.  During  the  period  betwp<^n 
1906  and  1920  the  total  enrollment  shr.mk. 
from  25.204  to  13.798. 

That  was  really  the  beglnnlr.s;  of  our  d  .c- 
tor  shortage.  The  cut-back  In  the  prxluc- 
tlon  of  Inadequately  trained  physiciitn.s  wii.<. 
to  be  sure,  good  for  the  country.  What  uf* 
needed,  as  Dr.  Flexner  pointed  out.  'a  i.s 
fewer  and  better  doctors.  But  seme  .seen  ji.s 
of  the  country  were  eventually  left  with  very 
few.  Indeed.  Many  of  the  closed  schools 
had  been  located  In  the  Middle  West  and 
South,  and  their  graduates  had  become  i;.e 
country  doctors  of  those  regions,  satisfied  to 
practice  with  little  equipment  and  often 
Without  local  hospitals.  When  these  doctors, 
some  of  whom  had  risen  In  skill  r.ir  above 
the  quality  of  their  schools,  retired  or  died. 
they  were  not  replaced,  even  on  the  reduced 
numerical  basis  which  the  "fewer  and  l^>et- 
ter"  formula  was  intended  to  provide  The 
young,  highly  trained  graduates  of  th*  be-.ter 
schools  were  unwilling  to  take  up  prac.iif 
without  technological  advantages  they  had 
been  taught  to  require.  Also  they  had  srw^at 
more  years  and  dollars  acquiring  Their  better 
education  and  they  felt  they  could  more 
easily  pay  off  their  debts  Ui  prosperous  city 
neighborhoods. 

A  certain  proportion  of  this  drop  In  the 
number  of  country  doctors  was  soon  baianred 
off  by  the  increased  mobility  of  those  who 
were  left.  The  shift  from  busjgies  to  auto- 
mobiles and  the  improvement  jf  roads  per- 
mitted the  doctor  to  see  more  jiatients  per 
day,  and  tho  motorized  fanners  themser.es 
became  less  medically  isolated  But  in  s.,nie 
rural  regions  even  fast  cars  on  paved  high- 
ways couldn't  catch  up  with  the  vauishin^ 
doctor. 

Nor  have  the  approved  medtcil  schools. 
although  increasing  in  number  and  output. 
ever  quite  been  able  to  keep  up  wi'n  a  grow- 
ing population  that  has  demanded  not  onlv 
belter  medical  service  but  more  of  it  because 
it  is  better.  This,  of  c(  urse,  Is  one  rea-ion 
the  shortage  forever  pursues  us. 

Granted  that  we  do  need  mdre  [ihv^icians. 
what  can  we  do.  and  'vhat  are  we  rt  .:,«  to 
obtain  them?  At  least  four  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  med.cal  kirad  .latf-s 
are  open  to  us: 

(1)  We  can  build  new  schools 

(2)  We  can  expand  exi.stm^  schcols  to  ac- 
commodate more  students 

(3)  We  can  make  further  e.Torts  td  rfdirj- 
the  number  vho  "flunk  out"  of  medical 
school  or  drop  out  for  other  reasons 

(4)  We  can  accelerate  the  curriculum,  tele- 
scoping four  years  Into  three  Uid  turning  >jut 
more  graduates  In  a  given  span  of  time 

The  slowest  and  most  expensive  method  '.s 
the  Qrst — the  construction  of  new  med:ial 
schools.  A  few  of  these,  m  large  poriu.at;  n 
centers  well  supplied  with  hospital  beds  r  r 
teaching  purposes,  are  Justified,  m  spite  ut 
the  cost.  The  new  University  of  Wa.^hiiv.{t.n 
School  of  MedlCiue  in  Seattle  graduated  us 
first  class  in  1060.  A  medical  school  of  the 
University  of  California,  at  Los  Angeles,  is 
In  the  planning  and  buUdmg  stage  and  wiU 
be  ready  to  receive  Its  first  students  in  the 
fall  of  19S3.     The  Ulssujilppi  State  Legisla- 


ture last  year  appropriated  t4.0O0.  MDO  to 
create  a  four-year  medical  school  In  J;  cltson. 
A  gcvemor's  commission  In  New  Jersey  has 
recently  recommended  the  addltloi.  of  a 
medical  and  a  dental  school  to  thr  State 
University  (Rutgers)  at  a  total  cDst  of 
tJ5,(X»0.000.  And  State-owned  iiedlcal 
schoi/l-s  have  been  proposed  for  Conr.ecticut 
and  Florida. 

But  our  chief  reliance  for  large-seal;  addi- 
tions to  the  medical  ranks  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  placed  on  method  No.  2 — .he  ex- 
jiati.sion  c'f  existing  schools.  Ther  •  is  a 
ritther  general  notion  that  the  enroUi  lent  of 
a  nifdical  school  can  be  expanded  ah  nest  as 
e:i-iiy  as  that  Of  a  liberal-arts  coileg'-.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Is  another  of  those  i  iiscon- 
ceptions. 

Only  a  small  part  of  our  teaching  is  lec- 
turing M»t  of  It  takes  place  in  labor  itories. 
w;th  a  great  deal  of  individual  instiuction. 
f^r  at  the  hospital  bedside,  at  the  elbow  of 
the  physician-teacher.  Medical  s  udents 
must  learn  not  only  by  listening  but  mainly 
by  seeing  and  domg.  For  the  thi'd-year 
cl.isv  the  hospital  should  have  at  lea.  t  eight 
te-icnlng  beds  per  student.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide each  student  with  an  average  cf  three 
new  cases  a  week.  The  out-patient  lepart- 
ment  should  be  well  enough  patronized  to 
permit  each  fourth-year  student  to  s<  e  three 
new  ca.--es  a  day.  Expansion  therefor*  means 
costly  additions  to  the  laboratory,  t  le  hos- 
pital, and  the  faculty.  Even  withou  major 
expansions,  the  Nation's  medical  sch  >ols  are 
running  short-handed  in  their  t  -aching 
starT.v  The  greatest  need  Is  for  anatomists 
ai.cl  jiathol.  eists.  whose  teaching  Is  at  the 
vt-ry  iouiidatiou  of  the  student's  prej  aration 
f'.r  medicine. 

So  we  see  that  all  phases  of  ciedical- 
school  expansion,  while  less  expcnsi  e  than 
building  new  schjols,  hinge  upon  funds. 
A:;d  a  m.aj  t  split  has  developed  In  the 
rnf-aical  pr  <fession  over  the  ques  Ion  of 
where  to  get  the  money. 

The  readie.st  source  is  the  Fcdera  purse. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  schools, 
expressl.'ig  themselves  through  the  Vssocia- 
lion  of  American  Medical  College:  ,  favor 
this  method  of  obtaining  needed  he  p.  But 
the  schooLs'  \iewpo:nt  has  been  flj  tly  op- 
p-jsed  by  the  American  Medical  As6«  ciation. 
which  fe.irs  that  the  schools  may  become 
subject  to  Federal  control. 

Federal  aid  to  medical  education  is  now 
b*':..re  Congress— for  the  third  tim?.  The 
Senate  bill,  which  must  deans  fnvo:,  would 
help  out  the  schools  on  an  annua!  capita- 
tion basis — «5C0  per  .student  already  MiroUed 
ani  $1,000  pvr  .student  to  be  added  -.hrough 
expansii  11  -Scholarships  for  netdy  nudcur.i 
Would   be  provided    and   there  Is  a   •<  10. (.*;":,- 

000  sum  to  be  used  to  match  func^  raised 
by  the  schools  f:r  now  c  nstruct  .on.  re- 
m^  deling  and  equipment  The  bi  1  is  aa 
emergency  measure,  for  5  yeru-s.  It  1(  es  not 
permit  the  Government  to  s'lbsk  Ue  any 
school  for  more  th.in  40  percent  of  its  budg- 
et, the  bill  would  be  administered  bv  ti.e 
Sur.:eon  Ueueral  of  the  Un. tt^d  Staes  Pub- 
lic Health  S.-rvlce.  wi'h  an  advisory  council 
of   non-Government   doctors   lo.d   ec  ucatrrs. 

The  deaiis.  i.l  course,  are  no  more  anxious 
to  sell  t'.etr  srhcis  into  bur  .tier  i  Ic  c>.n- 
tr  :  -h.a  i.,,  the  AMA.  But  tht-y  tlink  the 
n  .'Mif  is  -"t  up  m  PUi'h  a  way  t-:'vt  th.- 
.sch.  ols  can  he  helped  without  t"!:  g  kept. 
Mt'diral  srh(i  Is  hie  for  several  yea-s  btrn 
rereivirk-  iPrge  rese.irch  ^:rants  fr<  m  the 
Pu'-:!c  Hfa.tli  Service — the  total  for  r  ■sea'-ch 
Wki.s    SlJ.iXH.!  Oi'O    Ia5t    year,    plus    |l3  5'jO.OO<i 

1  ,r  c..i>iruction,  teaching,  fellowshl  m  and 
training  The  rtsearch  grants  are  mad? 
u;  n  the  recominendii'lcn  of  study  s  •ctl'- ;:i 
composed  Largely  of  non-Government  sclen- 
ti-stj  from  universities  and  medlcj  1  col- 
leges, and  there  has  been  no  compU  Int.  so 
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far  M  I  am  aware,  of  Ckyvemmcnt  Inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  tbe  recipient 
schools.  The  aebooia  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tbe  ald-to-edueatlon  measure, 
which  would  be  administered  In  a  somewhat 
similar  fashion,  would  present  any  more 
serious  threat  to  their  academic  independ- 
ence. 

The  AlfA.  on  the  other  hand,  has  pro- 
posed  an  alternative  to  Oovo^iment  support 
which,  If  followed  through,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  tbe  financial  problem. 
Last  December  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
house  of  delegatea  formed  tbe  American 
Medical  Education  Foundation,  to  raise 
money  among  the  doctors  thejoselves.  Tbe 
fund  was  started  r/ttb  $500,000  from  the  AlAA 
treasury.  The  California  Medical  Associa- 
tion contributed  glOO.OOO.  and  tbe  founda- 
tion Is  suggesting  that  each  practicing  phy- 
sician In  the  United  States  give  $100  a  year, 
earmarking  his  gift  for  the  school  of  his 
choice  if  he  wishes  to. 

There  are  more  than  300,000  members  of 
the  profession  in  this  country,  active  and 
retired,  and  if  each  of  them  would  contribute 
tbe  suggested  amount,  which  is  less  than  $10 
a  month,  the  resulting  fund  of  $20,000,000 
a  year,  Infused  Into  the  operating  budgets  of 
the  Nation's  medical  schools,  would  take  cars 
of  most  of  their  deficit  problems.  If  a  prac- 
ticing physician  can't  give  $10  a  month  to 
tbe  school  that  educated  him — at  a  loss  to 
the  school,  because  tuition  covers  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost — then  he  may  be 
failing  to  recognize  a  moral  obligation  to  bis 
school  and  to  bis  profession. 

But  moral  obligations  spread  o'ver  the 
whole  profession  are  not  likely  to  raise 
enough  money  fast  enough  to  pull  the 
schools  out  of  the  hole  and  permit  the  badly 
needed  expansion.  In  the  pinch,  most  of 
the  schools  will  have  to  call  upon  local  leg- 
islatures or  private  foundations.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  will  have  a  chance  to  Improve  the 
distribution  of  doctors  at  the  same  time 
they  are  attacking  the  over-all  problem. 

That  was  our  challenge  in  Kansas.  When 
I  became  dean  of  the  medical  school  in  the 
summer  of  ISMS.  I  was  bothered  by  the  fact 
that  with  on*  hand  I  was  opening  letters 
from  Bcores  of  Ksbssi  towns  that  needed 
doctors  while,  with  tbe  otber,  I  was  turning 
down  scores  of  applications  from  qualified 
Kansas  boys  who  wanted  to  bcccone  doctors 
and  practice  in  Kansas  It  was  not  easy  to 
tell  Bill  Jones  that  otir  facilities  permitted 
us  to  take  onl"  80  freshmen  rod  he  was  No. 
81. 

Rejecting  good  potential  medical  students 
In  the  face  of  an  obvknis  need  for  ouve  doc- 
tors seemed  to  me  to  be  morally,  socially  and 
economically  wrong.  And  since  our  school 
was  a  State  Institution,  we  deddad  It  was 
up  to  us  to  take  the  leadership  In  correcting 
that  wrong.  So  we  sat  down  with  aOcera  of 
the  Kansas  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
Kansas  Board  of  Health  to  see  |ust  what  tba 
State's  medical  needs  were  and  how  we  could 
meet  them.  We  wound  tq>  with  a  program 
that  became  known  as  tbe  Kansas  Rural 
Health  Plan. 

It  had  three  main  features,  all  aimed  at 
reducing  the  doctor  shortage  In  tbe  State 
and  placing  physicians  where  tbey  were  most 
needed: 

I.  It  called  for  expanding  the  faculty. 
hospital  and  laboratories  at  the  Unlvexalty  of 
Kansas  Medical  Oentsr.  in  Kanaas  City.  Kan- 
sas, to  permit  us  to  taks  In  100  Instead  of 
80  freshmen,  and  thus  to  increase  the  output 
of  medical  graduatss  by  as  pareent. 

1.  It  sought  to  halp  rural  eoammnttlea 
plan  the  kind  of  "laailli  si  wcvkabap^— aSee. 
examining  rooms,  ■nan  diacnostle  X-ray 
room  and  onall  rttntnsl  laboratory— tlwt  we 
knew  vrould  attoact  food  doctors, 
were  facilities  cor  students  and  yooDL 
uates  had  told  us  tlMy  would  Ilka  to  bare. 


but  could  not.  In  most  cases.  aflEoid  to  buy  In 
one  lump  stmx  We  felt  that  a  town  could,  as 
a  community  project,  build  and  equip  such  a 
workshop,  which  tbe  incoming  doctor  could 
then  rent  or  purcSiaae  out  of  cturent  Income 
at  little  or  no  Interest. 

3.  It  provided  for  a  broadening  of  our  post- 
graduate-education program,  both  the  short 
refresher  courses  held  at  the  medical  center 
and  the  circuit  courses  of  lectures  given  In 
towns  out  through  the  State.  This  feature 
was  designed  to  ke^  nn«l  physicians  In 
constant  touch  with  new  developments  in 
i^i»gnnmim  and  treatment.  Pear  at  becoming 
medically  Isolated  and  turning  Into  mere 
pill  rollers  had  deterred  many  young  doc- 
tors from  taking  practices  In  remote  parts 
of  the  State.  Point  No.  8  aimed  at  banish- 
ing such  Isolation. 

To  put  the  plan  into  operation  we  needed 
$8362.000  from  the  legislature— more  than 
bad  ever  btf ore  been  a^iroprlated  In  any  1 
year  to  a  single  State  educational  institu- 
tion for  building.  Since  In  Kansas  most  of 
the  1  Jxio.OCO  medical  confumera  live  on  fvrms 
and  in  small  towns,  we  carried  the  plan  to 
the  g*"jttt«  Farm  Bureau  and  similar  repre- 
sentative groups.  Here  we  bad  the  invalu- 
able aid  of  such  men  ss  Ek:.  J.  H.  Haddon 
Peck,  then  president-elect  of  the  Ksnsis 
State  Medical  Society,  and  of  Charles  New- 
ell, our  hospital  administrator,  a  man  of  wide 
acquaintance  and  broad  operience  In  State- 
government  work.  Two  of  the  strongest 
farm  leaders.  Lawrence  Blythe,  of  White  City, 
and  John  McNatr.  of  Jetmore,  sponsored  the 
hill  and  carried  it  through  tbe  legislative 
miU  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  health  plan 
became  the  agricultural  group's  own  plan  in 
a  very  real  way.  We  got  the  money  without 
any  difficulty.  One  of  the  viay  few  legis- 
lators who  opposed  it.  amusiingly  enough, 
was  an  undertake.  Tbe  bill  was  adopted  in 
January  1948. 

One  point  we  emphasised,  and  It  is  perti- 
nent to  any  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  facilities  of  medical  educa- 
tion, is  the  manlfcdd  services  provided  by  a 
medical  school.  Its  chief  function,  to  be 
sure,  is  teaching  young  men  and  women 
how  to  be  doctors,  but  too  often  tbe  entire 
operating  eosta  are  eapressed  solely  tn  those 
toma.  Tbe  awKi^  annual  cost  per  medical 
student  in  this  country  Is  given  as  about 
$2,800  a  year.  The  student  himself  pays 
In  tuition  an  av«age  of  $5M  of  this 
amount — many  privately  operated  schools 
charge  as  much  as  $800  and  State  school  fees 
are  lower.  But  consider  what  the  school 
provides  for  this  expenditine  in  addition  to 
the  edueatkm  of  the  medical  student.  It 
educates  and  trains  nurses,  graduate  stu- 
dents. Interns,  reddent  physlelans.  many 
types  of  technicians,  dietitians,  and  often 
studente  from  otber  milvetstty  departments. 
It  provides  mxtdi  itssareb.  which  may  even- 
tually be  converted  toto  better  medical  cars 
for  patlente  everywhere.  Ite  staff  gives  med- 
ical mrwiCB  to  many  In  tbe  eonununlty  who 
cannot  airort  to  pay  for  It.  And  If  tbe  school 
Is  alive  to  Ite  fufi  potentialities  it  also  pro- 
vides leadanhlp  in  planning  health  pro- 
grams for  tbe  fsographlcal  area  It 

m  ssQlng  tbe  rural  health  plan  we  i 
too.  tbe  Importance  of  postgraduate  exten- 
sion com  see  as  an  activity  tbat  would  keep 
tbe  doctors  to  tbe  eotmtry  and  yet  In  touch 
with  dsvalopraente  tn  tbe  medical  csstars. 
We  said  to  tboae  towns  swiUng  •  pbyHdan. 
*7Vs  are  not  only  gotng  to  get  you  a  doc- 
tor but  we  are  going  to  provide  tbe 
tuntty  fcr  bbn  to  malntatn  his 
esceOettce  on  through  tbs  yaain.' 

on  artiiilsBlisi  tbat  ba  Is  starting  oat  on  tba 
first  4  psars  of  a  4#-ysa[r  edmiatitooal  progrsas. 
And  our  graduates  go  Into  praetles  feeling 
not  only  a  dastra  but  an  obilf;atian  to  par- 
ttdpata  In  poslgiadtute  training  imtfl  tbe 


day  tbey  die  or  retire.    X  bsUara  tbat  aa 

we  flU  the  medical  ranks  with  doctors  wbo 
think  of  medical  edtieatton  tn  tbess  terms 
we  provide  a  mors  si^id  and  effective  solu- 
tion to  the  doctor-sbortaga  problem. 

Ilie  people  of  Kansas  bave  demonstrated 
that  a  nmd-health  pbm  at  this  type  will 
produce  qutok  and  tangitiis  rwults.  We  la 
the  medical  scbocd  have  been  able  to  In- 
crease our  enrollment  25  percent,  which  wUl 
help  the  doctor  supply  a  few  year*  bancs. 
And  out  through  the  State  small  clinics  and 
health  centers  have  been  popping  up  fsstv 
than  new  post  oOees  In  tbe  heyday  of  tb* 
New  Deal.  Tbe  towns  sre  gsttl:^  tbdr  doe- 
ton,  and  I  think  the  doctors  will  stay. 

The  cltlxcns  of  Banover.  a  north-central 
Kansas  community  of  1.000.  persuaded  tMIr 
neighbors  In  the  surrounding  srea  to  Jola 
them  In  forming  a  hospital  district  and  la 
floating  a  $85,000-bond  issue,  amtrnmtloas 
•dded  $10,000  more.  When  tbe  boopital- 
clinic  buumng  of  10  beds  was  dedicated  la 
March  1980.  the  town's  new  physician.  Dr. 
Daniel  S.  Roccaforte.  a  graduate  of  Crdgbtoa 
TTnlverslty  School  of  Medldne  In  Omaha. 
Nebr..  was  already  on  band  to  lease  It.  Ba 
had  come  a  ywu"  before,  on  learning  that 
Hanover  had  such  prograaslve  plans  und«r 
way. 

At  Plains.  In  the  cattle-and-whest  secUoa 
of  southwestern  Kansas,  an  excellent  air- 
conditioned  clinic  has  been  erected  with 
$25,000  bequeathed  by  a  local  resident.  Aa 
additional  $10,000  was  raised  amtrng  th« 
townspeople  to  purchsse  equipment.  I|r' 
Jtme.  Dr.  WllUam  H.  Btffch,  a  native  of  that? 
section,  a  graduate  cf  Western  Reserve  XJnlr 
vcrslty  School  of  Medicine  In  Cleveland  and 
now  completing  his  tntemshlp  at  the  w«««^y 
Medical  Center,  will  move  out  to  Plains  wltb 
his  wife  and  two  small  children.  He  will  rent 
the  ofllce  and  clinic  space  for  $75  a  mootb 
and  purchase  the  equipment  over  a  10-year 
period  without  Interest. 

nils  pattern  of  action  has,  with  varlatloos. 
been  repeated  In  town  after  town.  It  waa 
what  finally  solved  the  proUem  for  doctor- 
less  Mlnneola.  to  which  we  referred  at  th« 
otitset  of  this  article.  Mlnneola,  after  8  year* 
without  a  physician,  now  has  a  capable  and 
exiergetlc  practitioner  In  the  person  of  Dr. 
Darwin  L.  Slchardson.  All  in  all,  a  total  of 
293  new  or  newly  located  phystjetens  havs 
begun  practice  In  Kansas  In  the  2  years  be- 
gtonlng  January  l,  1948,  and.  of  these.  97 
came  into  towns  of  leas  tban  2.S0O  populatloa. 

Just  west  of  Kansas,  tn  Colorado,  we  are 
seeing  the  growth  of  another  plan  whldi  la 
resulting  In  the  expanslOD  of  a  medical  school 
and  the  production  of  more  doctors.  This  Is 
an  tnterstate  oompaet.  the  first  step  towvd 
a  reglaoal  plan  for  higher  edticatlan  tn  whieb 
several  Rocky  Mctmtatn  States  wIU  partici- 
pate, llie  medlcal-educatkm  id»se  of  tbe 
plan  was  worked  out  by  Dr.  Ward  Darley.  vies 
president  of  tbe  XTniventfty  of  Colorado  sad 
dean  of  Ite  medical  school,  and  Dr.  norenos 
Babtn.  eminent  research  scientist  on  his  fac- 
ulty. 

Colorado  Is  the  only  one  of  four  States  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  tbe  Rockies  which  1$ 
pc^mlous  enmigh  to  support  a  madtrai  school. 
But  there  are  always  hl^ily  qualified  young 
men  and  women  In  Montana.  Wyoming,  and 
Jftrw  Mexico  anxious  to  study  medicine,  but 
flnaadally  tmahle  to  attend  the  more  ex- 
pensive privately  owned  sdhools  In  tbe  Bast. 
Under  an  Interstate  contract  between  tbd 
XThlvenltles  of  Coiorado  and  Wyoming,  tba 
student  from  wyomlnf  may  oiter  tba  madl- 
cal  school  la  Denver  at  tba  regular  Colorado- 
zesldient  tuttlon  rate  of  $875.  Tbe  $2,080  bal- 
aaee  between  tbat  and  tba  actual  cost  at  Urn 
year  of  Instntctkm.  set  at  C2,6S5.  Is  paid  by 
tbe  State  <tf  Wyonalag.  Last  year  Colorado 
snroOad  ftve  Wyuutlnf  studsfite  tmdcr  tbls 
]dan.  Tbere  were  also  five  each  tram  Bav 
Mexico  and  Montana.  attlkot«h  tiioee  St^aa 
bad  not  yst  made  a  eoosract  wttb  Colorado 
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pttVBttfy  ipooaortd 
Or  Otttoy  My«  ttet  Um  addtttntMii  oot- 
aC-4tat>  MininnMnt.  oanrytiig  tu  full  ahar* 
of  aoppart  ffir  UM  aetKnll  opaniUoa.  wlU 
parmlt  Oolflrado  to  w>>  furtlktr  ipi— tmaiiU 
la  |ilif  li  a1  •spsBitoa. 

OC  •!!  tt»  ■wtfvwii  of  tori <— ing  the  ctoctor 
output.  tlM  atoqiiMt  and  qulekMt— tmt  ta 
tiM  opinion  et  laoat  atcdicml  wlucaton  tb« 
itMt  a«rtr>b?>  ii  •eottantloB.  It  IotoItm 
tbt  mmpr— Ifwi  of  %b»  it«Dd«rd  mecUcal 
couTM  ot  four  9-11100111  tcnna  into  a  {mjcrain 
of  UtfM  U-moath  tamu.  with  do  time  off 
for  Taeattona.  We  accelerated  during  World 
War  n.  ana  Dr.  Buak*a  Health  Reaoureea  Ad- 
Tlaory  Conaitttee  la  orftag  ua  to  do  ao  again. 
■la  argOBkcat  la  that  if  all  schoola  followed 
this  prograoi  Xtmj  «uitkl  produce  6.000  more 
phTateans  awry  4  jmn  than  will  the  atand- 
ard  eumniZum. 
Bvt  "•Boaiafratlon'*  ta  a  fighting  word  to 
mwltral  arhnnl  deana  today.  We  want 
of  tt  tf  «•  can  poaalblT  avoid  It.  Our 
dwtnf  World  War  IZ  counaela 
f  *w*  It.  Too  often  the  doctora 
by  that  apeeded-up  educational 
Una  proved  to  be  inadequately 
CWtatn  facta  or  akllla  wera  not 
own  tlslitly  enough.  There  were 
too  BMBj  poorty  soldered  connecUona  and 
tb*  laTorma^lonal  oU  hadn't 


UmM  Slain  Mtrckart 


Ttm  amalaratod  program  la  unsatlxf actory 
I  It  attan  fawn  months  of  Inatruc- 
tlOB  tlMB  the  attndard  schedule— there  are 
Of  aebool  under  either  plan — but 
ta  Islasriiiina  the  work  into  3  yaaxa 
itkms.  the  atudmt  isn't 
I  time  to  aashnllate  the  Iniorma- 
tUm  proparty.  **«n  at  the  normal  pace. 
Ii  no  40-hour,  ft-day-week 
R  la  etasar  to  100  hours.  7  days  a 
And  vtMB  tblnga  come  at  the  student 
that  areadtly  tnrtwUng  11.000  new  anatcan- 
ttM  flnt  year  alone — a  aummcr 
la  alBOSt  a  nacemlty. 

ta  enrollment,  of  oourae. 
by  ataggerlng  daaara  and 
tlM  year  and  keeping  the 
'isrTl*^  the  aammer  qijarter.  aa 
Thla  meena  some  additions 
to  ttai  tMoMy  and  more  work  from  ereryone. 
tat  11  amtaa  piisilhin  a  year-round  use  of 
that  woold  otherwise  stand  Idle 
at  ttw  ttma.  Without  sacnfldng  much 
If  aay  la  tl»  laaaarch  area.  I  think  aome 
et  th»  iMpr  arlioota  could  aqtieeae  In  a  few 
ta  thia  way.  One  at  the 
It  Mhods  In  the  Bast — big 
It  at  laboratory  and  hos- 
pital fiillltlaa  talraa  in  only  80  treahmen. 
adiool  of  eoraparahle  physl- 
la  tta  MB*  city  admiU  lao. 
ftaflOy.  «•  oouldl  sweU  the  atraam  of  medl- 

U  wa  could  anticU 

ai  the  factora  which 

riA  pwoaat  of  the  studsnu  to  leara 

I  wttbout  flntahing    Low  marks 

at  aavaral  causae  ot  thla  aca- 

ni  health  and  flnanrtal 

a  tan.  but  so  do  emotional  in- 

■o-eaUad  loaa  of  motlration — 

to  b«  %  tfoetor  after  all. 

I  wwtaful  f alae  starts  along 

ot  aaadlcal  sducatloa  Is 

km  «•  a»  at  wort  on  It.  aod  wa 

tba  goal  w«  hare  ba^ 

!•  aot  Mmply  adding  own  to 

bat  addtag  good 

at  the 

to  the  onmwHinlty 

to  X 

Umt  awpandting  oar  prea- 

li  oar  bart  hop*  of  a 

Qferlaia.    W«>* 

only 

itandittg  aad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN.  JR. 

or  CAUrORNXA 

IN  THl  HOCSB  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  CaliIorn.a  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  recently  received  two  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin.  Each  of  them  shows  the 
consciousness  of  a  great  newspaper  m 
a  great  seaport  city  of  the  weakness  of 
the  peacetime  support  which  Is  given  to 
otir  merchant  marine  and  of  the  ursent 
need  for  the  merchant  marine  that  we 
always  experience  dur.ng  wartime.  The 
editorials  appeared  in  t.he  i.ssues  of  May 
15  and  May  21, 1951.  and  read  as  follows : 

[Prom   the   San   Francisco   Call-Builetin      f 

May  15.  1931 1 
Wht  Not  Otnts.- — Red  Shu pixg  Ptorrrs  Fhom 

AicxxicAN  Am:  Wht  Not  rut  Uhitxd  Statis 

MzsCHAjrr  Uakit^? 

One  of  the  moet  dlstresslr.g  and  disturb- 
ing paradoxes  apparent  tn  .\merlcan  "jx:!- 
Icy"  aa  It  goes  riding  off  In  al!  directions  Is 
the  fact  that  In  our  zeal  to  help  our  "friends" 
we  actually  harm  curstlves  and  help  our 
enemies. 

Nowhere  Is  this  sad  and  indeed  dan;;eroU5 
atate  of  affairs  more  obvious  than  In  mer- 
chant shipping. 

Compared  to  the  largesse  bestowed  up<3n 
the  various  enterprises  cf  European  S  ci.ilist 
powers,  the  treatment  of  the  American  rr.er- 
char.t  marine  has  been  nlzz^rd'.v. 

And  while  the  private  shipp.:  i^  which  onre 
made  America  peerless  among  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  now  Is  left  to  sit  way 
below  the  salt,  so  to  speak,  Communl.-t  Rus- 
sia's shipping  has  been  prosjjerir.g  w.th  ;.  .ir 
assistance. 

The  National  Federation  of  .\mer*c.ir.  Ship- 
ping haa  called  attention  to  this  upsurge  In 
Russian  maritime  strength  with  the  obi;i?r- 
vatlon  that  there  now  are  at  least  49  com- 
mercial ships  being  built  fir  Russia  la 
Western  Europe's  shipyards. 

Belgium,  Italy,  the  Netherland.i.  and 
Sweden  all  are  constructing  and  repairini?. 
or  planning  to  do  so,  ships  for  Commuiu.sC 
Russia. 

Of  course,  the  bookwork  Is  such  that  t.he 
exact  proportion  of  American  aid  which  is 
going  into  these  projects  cannot  be  shown 
in  detail. 

But.  aa  the  federation  remarks.  'It  must 
be  clear"  that  inasmuch  as  all  of  these 
natlona  aave  Sweden  have  profited  from  the 
l£arshall  plan  to  a  large  degree.  American 
taxpayers  are,  at  least  indirectly,  finaming 
this  program  to  build  up  the  maritime 
strength  of  o-jr  deadliest  enemy. 

The  economic  stability  and  the  devtlop- 
znent  of  heavy  Industry  which  Is  Indispensa- 
ble to  an  effective  shipbuilding  pro^ra.ai 
could  not  hare  been  achieved  without  our 
help— or  at  leaat.  It  was  not. 

So  what  we  have  expended  In  behalf  of 
Btirope.  and  which  has  been  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  merchant  mvine  which 
actually  haa  been  placed  under  artificial 
hendlcapa  tn  the  transport  of  American  ex- 
porta  to  foreign  oountrlea.  has  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  our  foe. 

Hw  federatiOD  haa  brought  this  situation 
and  the  facta  and  figrirca  substantiating  lis 
•rtatepoe  to  the  attention  of  appropriate 
onnfraailnnal  eommlttees. 

And  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  Congrees  and 
the  admlnlatratlon  will  at  least  be  as  smart 
M  the  Communlata  ia  recogcizixig  the  im- 


piortance  to  national  defenae  of  a  stro  ig 
merchant  marine. 

You  win  observe  that  the  Reda  are  movt  ig 
with  alacrity  to  exploit  the  renascence  of 
shipyard  activity  in  Europe — achieved  with 
Anr^rlcin  money. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  at  this  stage  Is 
t  .  pay  inrrea.=5ed  attention,  and  divert  a 
e.-eatc'r  part  of  our  national  energy,  to 
strengtht nlng  and  modernizing  the  Ame.-i- 
can  n'.erchant  marine. 

For  the  history  of  two  wars  and  the  plain 
facts  of  mcdern  mercantile  commerce  show 
ivs  clearly  that  i'  we  are  to  defend  succc.i- 
fviUy  the  An-iencan  way  we  must  tiave  mc  re 
s.'.!;:s  c.i  A.~iierlcan  ways  and  we  must  g.vs 
wrva:--':  si;ppcrt  and  encouragement  to  tae 
(  ;>era:.jrs  of  these  ships  whose  success;  ul 
CL-nipeiitlua  fur  the  trade  of  the  world  Is 
r  jt  only  valuable  to  the  economy  of  t.ie 
.Na:l.jn  tut  vital  to  Its  defense. 


[  Fr Ti    the    San    Francisco    Call-Bulletin    of 
May   21,    1951) 

O'R  Fr'.c  .^T  SzA — MAarriMi  Dat  Shoui-d  bx 
Mx'^Krr)  ET  P,E«OLtrnoN  To  Bi'Tld  Sthoncoi 
Unitid  Statx-s  Mekchant  Marine 

.Vi  bff.ts  '  :.e  of  the  world's  great  seapor  :s. 
Si:,  trancisco  will  Join  tomorrow  in  t  .\e 
c';se;\  :.ce  f  National  Maritime  Day,  ce  e- 
t:.r.  :  'he  prowess  cf  the  American  M' r- 
cl  ...i:  M  irine  and  the  grandeur  of  Its  tra  ii- 
tions 

The  ocaston  stirs  memories  of  the  mlgl  ty 
feats  of  American  seiiraanahip  in  the  pt  st, 
fri.m  the  days  of  the  clippers  through  i  he 
aitoundin-^'  i»ccempli3hments  of  two  Wo  id 
War-,  d^  wn  to  the  present  remarkable  ci  n- 
tribuM'ns  made  by  American  ships  to  he 
resi.st.t.uce  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Korri 

But  the  glory  of  the  American  Merchi  nt 
Marine  should  not  be  visible  only  in  ret  -o- 
s;.ect.  pnd  .^.Tiencans  should  be  able  to  ;ee 
Their  f.ai?  eminent  on  the  high  seas  In  he 
pres-  -It   as   well   as  the  p.ii(t 

Tomorrow's  observance  should  be  mar'  ed 
not  only  by  tribute  to  what  has  be*jn  dc  le. 
but  bv  resr-iutijn  to  do  more,  and  do  It  n  jw, 
to  arrest  what  Is  In  fact  a  perilous  dec!  ne 
I::  Amencm  maritime  strength. 

.As  an  integral  part  of  American  peacetime 
ecorKTmy  and  a.s  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
rar  national  defense  In  time  of  war,  :he 
Ar:ieri"an  merchant  marine  should  be  at  all 
tim?.<?  !>eccnd  to  none. 

And  yet  the  figures  tell  us  the  unpieas  int 
truth  that  this  at  present  is  not  the  cas  . 

La.st  ye.^r.  for  example,  only  42.7  percent 
Of  the  shipping  tonnage  clearing  Amerl  ;an 
ports  repre.sented  American  shipping;  his 
was  a  smaller  percentage  than  In  the  pr  -vi- 
ous  year  and  it  is  In  dismaying  contras'  to 
the  percentage  ^65  7)  of  British  ships  u:  Ing 
British  ports. 

.Among  the  m.arltlme  powers  of  the  wrrld, 
we  now  rank  only  fifth  in  gross  tonnag<  of 
pasj;eni?er  ships  being  built,  and  eleventl,  In 
the  number  of  vessels  on  the  ways.  Be  ore 
the  last  war  American  ships  were  8  pen  ent 
cf  the  world's  passenger  fleet;  now  they  are 
only  5  percent  of  our  prewar  passenger  lon- 
n-'-ge  as  compared  with  93  percent  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  78  jsercent  for  the  Net  ler- 
lands.  76  percent  for  France.  At  the  out- 
break cf  the  List  war  we  .had  50  passenger 
.ships  available  for  troop  service;  now  we 
have  3.5. 

Last  year  German  vessels  carried  45  ler- 
cent  of  postwar  Germany's  overseas  com- 
merce; this  year  the  Japanese  mercl  ant 
marine  plana  to  carry  50  percent  of  Japm's 
overseas  commerce.  The  merchant  ma-ine 
of  Communist  Russia,  now  the  eighth  lai  {est 
In  the  world  is  being  rapidly  expanded. 

But  American  ahlpa  are  carrying  leea  than 
ii  percent  of  American  commerce. 

The  best  thing  the  American  people  e<  <uld 
do  on  Maritime  Day  is  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact   that  we  axe  being  surpassed  In  ixarl« 


time  etresKth  hf 

resa  haa  been  sttanleted  with  BdlUoBa  of 
doDara  In  Amarieatt  tmoOm,  and  that  inaoiar 
•a  we  lag  behind  tn  the  eoaatnMtion  and 
operation  of  paaaengar  and  eaigo  ahlpa  w* 
are  endangerlnf  the  aecvrtty  ot  the  Watlon. 
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EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  mnvKasxs 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UMTISD  8TATVS 

Thursday.  May  31.  19S1 

Mr.  KEFADVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboois  a  letter 
from  Dean  Alfange.  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday,  in 
which  the  writer  discusses  the  necessity 
and  desirability  for  a  code  of  condtict 
for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  con- 
gressional investigating  ctunmittees. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 


Paorzcmra  WimssH— Ooob  ov  PnoCEBtjaz 
PaoFoaas  roa  Comocr   or  Pirauc  Bsab- 

XNC8 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter,   an 
attorney,  la  active  tn  political  affaire  In  Hew 
Tork  State.) 
To  the  EDiToa  ov  trs  Nkw  Toax  Tdob: 

Now  that  the  excitement  generated  by  the 
Kef auver  committee  haa  subatded.  It  ta  time 
to  re'vlew  dlspaaalonately  the  extent  to  which 
the  Innoratlona  It  employed  Impaired  iMato 
Individual  rlghta.  Once  that  la  done,  the 
next  step  Is  to  formtilate  a  code  of  procedure 
for  such  heartnga  calculated  to  protect  those 
rightr. 

The  ivoblem  la  more  aerloua  than  moat 
people  think.  For  to  aubpena  a  man  who  la 
not  a  defendant  and  make  him  look  like  a 
defendant;  replace  In  effect  the  presumption 
of  Innocence  with  the  presumption  of  guUt; 
deprive  him  of  the  right  of  croaa-examln*- 
tlon  when  aceuaed:  destroy  hla  eoaeipaaure 
by  the  clatter  of  equipment  and  the  aeoreh- 
ing  glare  of  klleg  U|^ita:  reduce  him  to  a 
tense  and  wretched  apectaele  tn  the  alg^t  ot 
countleaa  mUlloiw:  and  do  that  under  the 
auspices  of  a  prlrate  ocaporatlon  such  as 
Time  magadne.  which  qwnaored  aome  at 
the  heartnga,  la.  In  my  Judgment,  a  ringing 
challenge  to  our  concept  of  ctrll  Uberty  and 
a  frontal  aaaault  upon  the  body  of  private 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constltatlon. 

Government  bmineaa  is  not  show  bart« 
ness.  It  Is  the  function  of  government  to 
reconcile  liberty  with  authority  and  ttee- 
dom  with  organlaatloo.  This  Is  esaentlalty 
a  Judicial  process,  even  at  the  leglslatlTa 
level.  It  cannot  operate  at  Its  beat  imder 
the  acrutlny  of  ublqultooa  floodlights,  before 
Invisible  gallerlea.  and  tn  the  eanfuadoo  of 
the  claahlng  elementr  cf  light 
The  folflllment  of  Justice  requlras 
flection  and  quiet  dMIberatkm. 

Most  of  us  missed  the  danfaraas  tanifllea- 
tlona  of  the  Kfevai 
were  enthralled  by 
ment  they  proviaed. 
able  that  the  pobCa  was  tfallghtsd  to  ssa 
gangittera  and  akady  politicians  put  oo  the 
spot  ani  exposed.  Tet  we  must  bsar  In  mbtd 
that  if  a  hoodltun  can  be  deprived  of  hla 
rlghu  today  with  puhUe  apivobatlon.  to- 


«B  tBaoeurl  man,  by  tha  I 
edent^ean  also  be  asprtvad  of  his  rt^ts. 

Lawyers,  who  aa  eAeers  of  the  court  ara 
sworn  to  tipitald  the  OoBstttutlca.  cmgtat  to 
■ssiinia  tbe  leaders^  bi  ereath^  a  pubtle 
awarcneaa  of  the  riaks  inherent  In  the  prae- 
tlcea  Intradtiead  by  the  Kvatnm  eomnlttae 
and  tn  canallatBg  theee  practleaa  Into  proper 
eoBstttuklaaal  chaaweto.  We  must  not  per- 
mit any  practice,  however  poptOax.  to  go  un- 
chaOeniBed  tf  it  tends  to  weaken  the  tebrta 
of  the  Bin  of  Bights. 

On  May  14  I  twged  the  adoption  of  a  oode 
of  procedure  to  protect  witnesses  in  t^evlsed 
public  heartnca.  I  soade  this  appeal  over  the 
air  and  In  the  preaance  cf  Senator  Kvanv^ 
when  we  both  appealed  ae  qseakers  at  a  pub- 
lic banquet  at  Om  Waldorf-Astoria. 

As  a  memb^  of  the  bar,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  leading  bar  aeaoclatloiia  will  get  together 
and  formulate  a  code  that  will  protect  thoas 
hallowed  rights  whidt  we  regard  as  Inalien- 
able and  Inviolate  and  submit  It  to  U»  Oon- 
gresa  for  Ita  mOopaau  aa  a  future  guide  to 
ItB  Investigating  committees. 

DSAJf   ALFaHSS. 

Hsw  Toax.  May  22.  1951. 


Pays  Of 


EXTENSION  OP  RSifARKS 

or 

HON.  aTDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuaroKHU 
m  THE  B0X7SS  OF  BEPHMbgHTATIVB 

Thwrtday,  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  D07LEL  Mr.  Speaker.  "Coopera- 
tion pays  off.**  This  was  the  approiai- 
ate  beading  of  a  tlbart  column  appearing 
in  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  Di- 
gest, under  date  of  Maj  T,  1951.  written 
by  Bstber  Darlington,  of  the  fiscal  de- 
partmeat  of  ttiat  great  navy  esfcabliah- 
ment,  now  of  6.000  employees. 

As  I  read  and  reread  this  timely  com- 
parison of  the  United  States  naval  dilp- 
yard  at  my  home  dty  of  Long  Beach  to 
a  huge  wagon  wtwel.  I  knew.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, you  and  all  my  ccdleagues.  would  rec- 
ognim  that  tine  ptifktaophy  so  beautifully 
stated  hr  Esther  Darlington  would  also 
be  amUcable  to  tix  fimctkming  oi  the 
United  States  CongresB: 

Coonaanoir  Pats  Orr 

To  me.  the  United  Statee  naval  Shipyard 
at  Long  Bea^,  la  nke  a  huge  wagon  wheel. 

The  yard— rambling  over  many  acres- 
la  comparable  to  a  big  rim.  the  varlotia  ahopa 
and  dryttocka  are  the  spokes  fitting  Into  the 
rim.  and  the  admlnlstratlTe  oflkes  the  hub 
that  keqpa  tha  whole  together.  Bach  ana 
In  ttaelX  Is  uaelesa.  but  when  put  together 
becomes  a  uasful  and  poworfui  force. 

We  who  work  In  thla  beehive  of  activity 
are  the  wfaa^  sa|>portlng  tha  wagons  earry- 
Ing  the  heavy  load.  Ihe  big  ahlpa  that  coom 
bare  to  ha  repaired  and  copdltloned  baoonw 
the  wagona  and  thsy  tax  truth  do  have  a 
trenKkAotts  koad  to  carry.  Our  courageous 
Armed  ifoross,  haadrsds  of  iriaiiias.  tons  o< 
aamvnltlan.  food  and  other  so^^Ues 
only  a  part  of  ih»  burdm  they  <i 

8o  It  ia  up  to  us  to  kscp  tha 
brssking  d3wn.  Xvan  oas 
awaksns  tha  whole  stroetara.  We  can  do 
thla  by  baiag  at  work  sveKy  dar.  dotag  any 
task  aaasflMcy  aad  aot  gilpiag  trtian  wa  hava 
so  modb  to  ba  thaaktal  for.  W«  have  plaaa^ 
of  food*  wana  aaafortahla  hfOOMs  to  Itva  1b» 
and  w«  coaaa  and  go  as  we  plssae.  Whsre 
tiae  In  aU  tha  worid  do  they  hai«  as  muchT 
■sTHXB  DaBUDiaroir, 

Fiacai. 


•ft 
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HOII.CAILT.antTIS 

or  warn 
IK  TBB  SODSBOr 


May  31,  1»U 

Mr.  CURTXB  of  Nfeliraaka.  Mr. 
er,  under  laave  to  extend  my  remartca,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Rbcou  an  editorial 
which  appeand  ia  the  Omalm  World- 
HenOd  on  Friday.  May  »,  lOSl.  enStCWI 
'*T1ie  %»1ng  (Menatve.'* 

I  comwnil  this  editorial  to  ttie  Ooo- 
It  is  as  fbOovs: 

TU 


WhUe  meat  Ameriouis  raoantty  have 
keepiag  aa  apprtfaenslva  eye  on  the  war  In 
Korea,  tha  husf  poittletana  tn  Waahtngtoa 
have  bean  pnparlag  thair  spring  oltenatve. 

TasterOiy  aad  tha  da;  before  It  waa 
launched  am  two  fronts. 

First,  the  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Ooounlt- 
tee  came  up  with  the  heaviest  tax  I>01  ever 
proposed  in  ttaes  of  peace. 

And  the  neat  day.  President  Truman  gav4 
Ckmgresa  hla  plan  for  qyendlng  at^t  and 
one-half  bttUoa  AmcrleaB  doUara  In  foreii?} 
landa  nest  year. 

Thoas  two  aetlODs.  U  flaaily  latlfled  by 
Congress,  mlghl  cause  greater  damage  to  th^ 
American  eooooaiy,  and  the  American  free- 
dom ayatSBs.  thaa  any  defeat  ever  suffaraii 
by  Amerieua  troops  on  the  llsld  of  battle. 

Everybody  knows  that  ttia  eeonomy  is  now 


strain  of 

This  strain  Is  ao  great  that  the 
tratkm  is  dsanandtag  ever-tlgbtaniag  aati'< 
trols  over  almost  everything  that  Is 
and  sold  in  Amartea.  The  Prasldant 
tends  that  tmless  hs  and  his  little  mm.  are 
given  vaat  enMrgancy  powers  ewythlng  wBl 
cradt  wida  open. 

Heverttwlass  he  Mlthaly  demands  that  tha 
nftonla  dia  nn  »ini**i  ■■  aa.AttLOOaJIQa— to  ha 
glvaa  to  ottMr  aatkaa  ta  Europe,  Asia,  AfMeat 
and  South  Aaaeriea. 

That  ia  tar  more  than  fkanklin  O.  Booas 
vclt's  gonsximant  spent  for  au  pnrposas  ia 
1834  or  IMS.    And  Mr.  Boosevelt.  In  thoas 
years,  was  known  as  a  quick  hand  with  a 
dcdlar. 

Why  ia  this  huvs  com  to  be  gtvaa  awayV 

trtss  asad  It  and  are  asking  the  ttaited  Statea 
to  hdp  them  out.  and  bacanae  tf  the  Iteltad 
Btataa  doBatas  to  them  hugely,  both  la  eeo- 
aonle  add  aad  aimiary  suppMaa.  aaaybe  they 
will  t^m  oat  ta  he  ti  leads  la  ttma  of  aead. 
The  tana  at  that  last  axgumant  is  wril 
amstndad  by  the  eaaa  of  <^eat  Brltata, 
whl^  haa  received,  aad  win  eootiana  to  re- 
ceive, tha  itaa'ft  tibaxo  at  Amsrtea's  give-away 
whleh.iteea  tsoohle  started  ta 
fmatlng   aoaatantly   for 


muBft  wtu^  nay  be  adisetad  ftoai  any  car  • 
paratiott  by  both  taasr  cnmbtnsd  la  ralssd 
to  TO  percent.  Many  kate-estaUlahad  firms 
win  pay  that  rate  or  acam  to  it. 
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ot  ooiirM,  ar*  MunaH  thlnci 
M  fair  poimeai  pray. 

TO  {MTcant  of  tbalr 
tof  tit*  OovcmsMnt.  tb«7 
ha««  IttUa.  tf  any.  toducament  to  axpaod. 
or  to  poaMa  an  dtw  antw  prtaaa.  Taxas  or 
tlM  aort  now  pLOpoaarl  on  both  IndlrUtuala 
and  eorpoamttaoa  «U1  cboka  oA  antarprlae 
and.  as  a  raanlt,  t«nd  to  radoea  American 
prtjductiTtty.  Tboa.  ttoar  vlU  msJu  Amartca 
■ratar  ratter  then  atronccr. 

Tba  palTlaTitlal  bureaucrata  apparently 
aim  to  aliara  Amartea'i  awalib  both  abroad 
aad  at  booaa.  and  tbay  propoaa  to  do  tt.  not 
by  plainly  lalialail  aodalistle  measures  but 
by  eoordtaatad  proframs  of  r^va-airay  aad 
taaattao. 

In  tba  optBlon  of  this  newspaper,  and  the 
apliikm  alao  at  many  other  Americans,  this 
presanta  a  dancar  no  iaas  grave  than  the 
OoouBtmlat  parli  In  Korea  or  In  Europe, 
eodallam  la  a  first  cousin  to  communism, 
aad  tf  tbta  country  backs  Into  aocUUam.  its 
eonfllct  srtth  eoomunlsm  wUI  be  a  quarrel 
f  aadla  dum  and  tweedla-dee. 
rational  American  wanu  to  take 
to  defend  tbe  Republic  against 
•at  nobody  in  his  right  mind 
to  wraek  tlM  naUonal  eeosomy  by 
aattinc  tiP  eoatly  and  probably  futile  boon- 
th»   vorU    around.     Let    Congress 


Is  Ihck  Sum  Iwm  Bm«? 


CZTERSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHAU 


ni 


or  BSPfaSOrTATTVCB 

Thuradaw,  May  31.  1951 


Ur.  IfARSHALL.  Mr.  Speako-.  xmAer 
Iwvt  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
tbe  icrlvt  of  a  radio  broadcast  pre- 
MOtod  Baodmj,  May  20.  oyer  radio  sta- 
tiCD  WOL  in  cooperation  with  tbe  CiYU. 
r.  in  vhleb  my  eoQeacue 
tbe  HoDvable  Johv  A. 
questions  concerning 
his  stand  OD  pendlne  legislation  of  in- 
to   OBployces    of    tbe    Federal 


Is    Uncle    8am    your    boss? 
emplo/eea  gat  a  pay  raise 
yawf      What's    eooklag    od    annual 
to  sucb  qoeatk»a  are 
to    ervy    OoTamment 


Thtolalfark 

I  Mp««  to  aay  tliat  Baa  Bargrava. 

of  the  yaaiitintwi  buraau  of  the 

ba  vlth  ua 
r.  «a  are  for. 


known  to  all  readers  of  tbe  CItU  Ser-vlce 
Reporter  as  a  firm  friend  of  Govern  me  nt 
employees,  and  we  are  honorted  to  have  Mm 
with  us  today. 

Congressman  Blatkix.  I  welcome  you  to 
our  program,  and  I  know  that  cair  radio  au- 
dience Is  eager  to  tear  what  you  have  to  say. 
Congressman  Blatnix  Thank  ycu.  Mark, 
I  am  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  certainly  wpI- 
come  thU  opportunity  to  air  my  views  on  a 
subject  about  which  I  am  very  much  mrer- 
ested — the  well-betni;  of  the  two  mllli  m 
good  people  who  are  worklntj  for  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

Mr.  Aouis.  Your  Interest  In  the  Go'  "rn- 
ment  service  Is  well  know::  to  all  of  lis.  C  p.- 
gressman.  Come  to  think  of  It,  you  a  ere 
among  the  sponsors,  a:on!;  with  5«'!:aT,(ir 
Langks.  of  the  »1,000  pay  increa.^e  till  h.iric 
In  the  Eightieth  Con<Te3.<i  .\m  I  ci:;rrett  in 
this? 

Congressman  Blatnuc  Yes.  I  sponsored 
the  ll.COO  pay  Increase  bill  In  the  H  m.-e  back 
In  1943,  and  I  have  been  advocating  pay 
raises  for  both  postal  and  classified  w  irkrrs 
ever  since.  The  United  StaMs  l-s  the  ti-i;f»st 
bxistness  In  the  world,  and  Governmrr.t  serv- 
ice Is  Important  to  the  Natinn  It  i.s  rherp- 
fore  only  common  sen.se  that  we  .sh.uld  war.  t 
to  Cotabllal  good  pay  schedule.-)  for  G  vern- 
ment  -sorkers — well  paid  workers  mear.> 
happy  workers,  and  this  in  turn  means  hii;h 
morale    and    better    admliiis'ration. 

Mr.  AOAMS.  I  im  glad  t,:>  hear  you  say 
that — those  are  my  vie-^i  also  While  Ae 
are  on  the  subject  of  salarle.^.  could  y  u  iive 
US  a  brief  analysts  as  to  how  pay  rai  e  .•_':.- 
latlon  Is  shaping  up  on  Caplt.)i   Hill' 

Mr.  Blatnik.  I  regret  to  say  tha'  C  n?re-3 
Is  getting  nowhere  fast  on  this  '..•=sup  .Ai 
you  know,  legislation  was  intrtxluced  '.a.-t 
January  to  provide  17  per-^ent  pay  mcrea-it-s 
to  both  classified  clvU  service  and  poet  il 
employees.  However,  nothing  has  happened. 
In  the  i-ouse.  the  two  bills— H  R  241  call- 
ing for  17  percent  pay  increa.ses  for  clas.si- 
fled  employees:  and  H.  R.  244  providing  the 
same  jwrcentage  Increase  for  postal  work- 
ers— have  not  been  considered  by  the  Hou.se 
Post  OlBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee;  and 
no  hearings  have  been  scheduled  f  )r  the 
future. 

Over  In  the  Senate,  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  companion  bills  \S  622  a.nd  S. 
J56).  but  no  further  action  has  been  forth- 
comli.  g. 

So  the  situation  Is  not  exactly  encour^ig- 
Ing.  and  to  further  confuse  the  picture,  we 
have  the  Civil  Service  Commission  comtns; 
up  with  a  proposal  to  Increase  Government 
salaries  by  fl.9  percent,  which  Is  whollv  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

Uz.  Adams.  I  take  It  that  you  take  a  mther 
dim  Ttew  of  the  Civil  Service  Ccmmlsaio;;  s 
recent  recommendation  on  pay  increases 

Congressman  Blatnik.  Well.  I  will  say  that 
I  am  disappointed  with  the  Commissions 
attitude.  This  6.9  percent  Hgure  has  no 
direct  relation  to  the  resllties  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  to  the  needs  of  the  Government 
lerrlce.  I  reallM  that  the  Commission  Is 
^lafmtTig  that  this  proposal  Is  based  on  co«t- 
of-IlTlng  statistics  and  Industrial  wage  lev- 
els, but  I  am  skeptical  sbout  this — it  looks 
to  me  like  the  8S  percent  figure  was  pulled 
out  (rf  the  hat.  If  you  examine  the  situation 
carefully.  It  becomes  obvious  that  Govern- 
ment salaries  have  fallen  behind  both  the 
coat  of  living  index  and  wage  levels  th  tn- 
dtiatry  during  the  last  few  years.  Back  in 
IMS  we  eatlmated  that  Oovernment  workers 
a— dad  at  least  an  9800  a  year  salary  Increase 
to  ftva  tliem  parity,  but  they  got  only  a  $330 
tiaa.  So  their  salaries  were  tub- 
from  tbe  beginning,  and  It  will  take 
than  a  minor  upward  adjustment  of 
tJ  paroant  to  bring  wages  into  line. 


Mr  ADAMS.  What  ao  you  think  wUI  eve  itu- 
ally  happen.  Congressman? 

Con«rea«man  Blatmik.  Of  course.  It  Is  lard 
to  make  a  prediction,  but  I  do  expect  :hat 
Congress  will  grant  a  pay  Increase  of  a  lOUt 
10  percent  sometime  this  year.  Even  th  .a  la 
Inadequate — for  myself,  I  think  the  17  per- 
cent -.ilary  increase  for  all  Oovernment  em- 
pinvee  i.-i  a  reasonable  proposal,  and  1  In- 
tend to  iceep  pressing  for  this  objective 

Mr     A>KM3    Another   thing   cf   Interest   to 
-ur    TdJ.Uj    listeners    is    pending    retlrenent 
leeisUtion-    What  Is  happening  to  that? 

Congressman  3lat.n:k  The  answer  Is  r  oth- 
1;;<  The  retirement  bill  (S  935)  Is  still 
stai.pd  m  C  mmittee  This  is  a  go<-xl  bill 
.HT.d  1'  should  be  p.vR.'^ed  It  would  Inc  e:ise 
a:.'  '..-.'■.s  '.'IT  f'-.e  Iow^t  paid  Govern  r.ent 
e^p.-.y-^es.  as  '*ell  a«  make  more  liberal  pro- 
visions I  >r  tneir  widows  and  children.  1  hose 
p^r<..t..<i  wh(.i  have  already  retired  woul:,  get 
.1  ..•..'^-•r  m')nthly  annuity,  and  disability 
ber.^-.-.s  w  lUld  Oe  established  by  the  measure. 

E'i,,..mic  -yecurity  during  our  decl  nin;; 
years  i-  -rjmt>thin)5  that  every  Ame-icin 
wnp-*  .md  the  pa-sa.;e  of  S.  905  would  be  a 
s-.e,)  .'.  ^he  ri^ht  direction  to  give  -'al  s  'cur- 
:ty  t.;  :■..-  refred  career  employees.  Hut  I 
am  not  too  optimistic  about  its  chan:?3  of 
b<  r:u!!L;  la*  du/ing  the  piesent  se' sion. 
pi.rh..;,.i  .v.me  legL^ation  will  be  adopted  to 
Increase  annuities  for  those  persons  who 
have  I'r^-ady  r;:t;red  from  Government  serv- 
ice, i:.'l  li  r  '^■.rli.ws  and  children,  but  that 
1,,  .it)  '.'  all, 

M-  .\.-i.AM.s  Then  there  is  the  quest  1  m  of 
a'.;.u.^l  iPTve  Would  you  ca.'c  to  e?  press 
y     .r  •- le'-vs  on  thi.";  issue.  Mr,  BlaTnik? 

(".  :;:;resfiman  Blatnik  There  Is  a  grea  .  deal 
of  tii.Jt  'U  the  Hill  right  now  about  annual 
U  I"  K..fi  there  are  several  proposals  Delng 
kici<f>d  around,  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
th  y.-;e  of  my  colleagues  who  are  advoc  itlng 
le.if  ,  :*s,  but  I  n-.u,st  admit  that  the  :rend 
Li  t-j'AMrd  a  reduction  of  annual  leave. 

One  /f  the  proposals  that  has  been  -nade 
13  to  flx  the  amount  of  annual  leave  allotted 
f  .r  eai  h  year  of  service  on  the  baj.s  of 
seniority.  By  this  I  mean  that  those  em- 
p;i.)yeed  having  20  yesu-s  of  service  woulc  con- 
'.::.ue  to  get  26  days  of  annual  leave,  "'hlch 
13  the  same  a.s  they  now  receive — those  with 
5  to  15  years  of  service  would  get  or  ly  19 
day,s  annual  leave,  and  those  with  less  than 
5  years  service  would  get  only  13  days'  a  inual 
leive  I  am  all  for  seniority,  but  this  slld- 
ing-scale  scheme  for  determining  a  inual 
leave  is  not  a  matter  of  seniority — It  Is  a 
plan  t')  take  away  a  well-deserved  prl  -liege 
uf  millions  of  Government  employees. 

Government  employees  are  hard-w(  rklng 
peop;e,  whi)  are  underpaid  as  a  genera,  rule. 
Hence,  the  liberal  annual  leave  of  2f  days 
that  is  being  allowed  helps  to  comp*  nsate 
them  for  some  of  the  annoyances  they  must 
suffer  as  being  part  of  a  bureaucracy ,  and 
some  of  the  other  disadvantages  of  F  ideral 
service  So  I  want  to  make  myself  char  on 
this  subject — I  am  dead  against  cutting  an- 
nual leave — the  law  should  remain  as  ii. 

Mr  .\DAMS  It  Is  good  to  hear  you  tal£  Ilk? 
this,  Congressman,  As  you  know,  the  ClvU 
Service  Reporter  has  been  crusading  fo"  bet- 
ter wages,  better  pensions  and  working  con- 
ditions for  a  long  time,  and  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  talk  with  someone  who  agrees  wltt  this 
policy. 

Congressman  Blatnik.  Thank  you.  liark. 
It  so  happens  that  I  read  the  Civil  S<  rvlce 
Reporter  every  month,  and  I  say  without 
qualification  that  the  Reporter  is  doing  i.  Ons 
Job  locking  out  for  the  Interests  of  Oo-em- 
ment  workers.  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
Rae  Hu-grave,  who  heads  the  Waahlrgton 
Bureau  Rae  Is  doing  a  iwell  job.  anci  has 
done  a  lot  to  build  up  the  Civil  Service  Re- 


porter into  one  of  the  beat  pabUcatkna  In 

the  civil -serrice  Held. 

Mr,  Adams.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Kjit- 
mx.  for  your  encouraging  words.  Let  me  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  the  staif  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reporter  for  being  with  us  today.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  have  ycu  on  the  program, 
and  I  know  that  tbe  radio  audience  enjoyed 
getting  your  views  on  legislation  affecting 
Oovernment  employees.  Until  next  week,  at 
this  same  time,  when  once  again  we  ask: 
Is  Uncle  Sam  your  boss?  This  is  Mark  Adams 
wishing  you  a  pleasant  afternoon. 

Annotjnckx.  This  transcribed  program. 
written  and  prodxiced  by  Rae  Hargrave,  was 
presented  by  WOL  in  cooperation  with  the 
Civi.  Service  Reporter.  This  Is  your  Liberty 
Network  station  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

OP  CALiroaKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  there 
is  an  area,  approximately  100.000  acres 
In  size,  known  as  the  '"grasslands." 
This  area  is  used  as  a  waterfowl  habitat. 
principally  ducks  and  geese,  and  also  for 
pasturing  cattle.  The  area  constitutes 
an  integral  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Pacific  coast  flyway  for  ducks  and  geese. 

Pursuant  to  its  plan  under  the  Central 
Valley  project  for  diverting  the  natural 
flow  of  water  from  one  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  to  another,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  cutting  off 
water  which  normally  would  flow  onto 
th3  grasslands.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  advised  the  Grasslands  Mu- 
tual Water  Association,  Inc..  that  it  will 
receive  30,000  acre-feet  in  1961.  20.000 
acre-feet  in  1952.  and  10.000  acre-feet  in 
1953  After  that  no  water  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  grasslands  from  the  Central 
Valley  project  and  the  owners  of  the 
grasslands  are  ad^vised  to  develop  their 
own  supplies  from  drainage  and  under- 
ground sources.  The  water  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  announced 
it  will  deliver  to  the  grasslands  during 
the  years  1951  through  1953  is  only  water 
which  will  flow  during  the  off  season  for 
irrigation. 

The  owners  of  the  grasslands  are  in- 
terested in  getting  10.000  acre-feet  of 
water  for  the  area  right  now.  It  Is 
needed,  they  say,  if  cattle  are  to  be 
pastured. 

A  hearing  on  this  matter  was  held  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  April  17, 
1951.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Several  men 
from  California  representing  the  grass- 
lands came  to  Washington  to  testify  In 
support  of  their  request  for  10.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  to  be  supplied  during  tbo 
spring  and  siunmer  for  improvement  of 
cattle-grazing  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing,  Mr.  Claix 
Emgli,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
xcvn— App. — aoa 


asked  Mr.  Rlehard  L.  Boke,  rcf  rknal  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Reelaniatton.  to 
look  Into  the  matter  aad  see  if  it  were 
at  all  poolble  to  sappity  the  10.000  acre- 
feet  requested.  Tliereafter  IQy  letter 
dated  AprU  27.  1951,  Mr.  Bok.>  advised 
Mr.  EivGLc  that  he  had  reached  a  deci- 
sion that  the  10.000  acre-feet  sliould  not 
be  supplied  to  the  girasslands  ttiis  spriiur 
and  stunmer.  He  stated  that  his  deci- 
sion was  based  upon  a  number  of  con- 
siderations, including  the  folloivlng: 

A  count  was  made  by  airfdane  en  April  24 
of  the  cattle  in  the  entire  98.00}  acres  of 
grasslands  west  of  San  Joaquin  Biver.  from 
which  it  was  found  that  not  over  €>,000  cattle 
are  presently  grazing  in  the  area,  rhis  Is  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  numbtx  of  cattle 
in  Merced  County.  If  10,000  a(Te-feet  of 
water  w«'e  supplied  to  grasslands  It  could  be 
applied  to  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
gra.'wlands  area,  and  even  in  tlioae  areas 
would  improve  grazing  conditions  only 
sllghty  because  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
soil.  The  failure  to  obtain  water  this  spring 
and  summer  may  make  it  necessary  to  move 
certain  of  the  cattle  off  the  area  s<x>ner  than 
otherwise  required,  or  may  neceadtate  sup- 
plemental feeding.  This  is  not  an  excep- 
tional condition,  for  this  year  many  cattle  in 
California  will  iiave  to  be  moved  earlier  than 
usual.  Any  Increased  costs  associated  with 
moving  or  feeding  the  cattle  would  not  be  as 
great  as  the  losses  which  wUI  occtix  from  the 
failure  to  deliver  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
to  the  much  higher  quality  landii  in  irriga- 
tion districts  which  have  temporary  water 
contracts  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
for  1951. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Boke's  letter  was 
made  public,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Joseph  F.  Branco.  president  of  the  West- 
ern Dairymen's  Association.  Merced. 
Calif.,  in  which  he  stated  that  Ilr.  Boke's 
claim  that  there  were  only  6.000  cattle 
on  the  grasslands  was  false.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  telegram  I  immediately 
wrote  Mr.  Bnmco  and  asked  him  to  sub- 
mit evidence  in  suppoit  of  his  statement 
contesting  Mr.  Boke's  claim.  In  re- 
sponse to  my  request.  Mr.  Branco  wrote 
rve  a  letter,  which  I  believe  it  well  to 
include  in  order  that  all  facts  be  known. 
The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

UAt  14,  19SI. 
The  Honorable  Allan  Oaxlxt  HcNTxa. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Ba:  In  reply  to  your  lettM  of  May  3  re- 
questing accurate  figures  on  the  amount  of 
cattle  jjaatured  In  the  grasaiands  area  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  I  submit  the  following. 

In  1944  and  1945,  the  Western  Dairymen's 
Association  was  actively  supportlJig  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  their  stand  on  100 
acre  limitaticn  law.  They  appeared  before 
Senator  Dowmr's  committee  on  several  oc- 
casions. During  1944  and  1945,  we  were 
asked  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  to- 
tal numlser  of  cattle  which  use  the  area  with- 
in the  Grasaiands  Water  Association.  We 
foimd  that  78.600  distinct  hea>il  of  cattle 
use  this  area  for  small  portions  of  the  year. 
This  does  not  mean  to  say  that  78,600  cattle 
used  the  area  continually  which  Ls,  of  course, 
Impossible. 

In  tbe  spring  of  194S,  Commlflsloner  Bay- 
ahore.  then  Commiasioner  of  rJie  United 
StatM  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  asked  Dr.  Ira 
Galvlelflan  to  survey  the  actual  number  bead 
of  cattle  using  the  area.  Tbls  survey  was 
made  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  quali- 
fied men  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
also  one  at  tbe  aooct  falr-mlndMi.  Dr.  Qabrlel- 


aoB.  Dr.  Oabrlelaoo.  tn  a  letter  of  Jtrae  •, 
I94S  to  OcimmleetoBW  BKysbere.  rsfpocted  •■ 
follows: 

"Tbe  tfellvtry  of  8S.Mft  aerv-feet  or  water 
by  your  <»areau  (tbe  XJ.  8.  Bureau  of  Recla- 
maUon)  for  use  on  the  graaelanda  area  lying 
west  of  tbe  San  AMquia  Blver  and  nortb 
of  Los  BtnoB.  CaUt.,  not  only  |H-ovtded 
emergency  pasture  lands  to  support  some 
60.000  head  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  but  aleo 
continued  in  uae  for  another  year,  one  of  tlte 
greatest  migratory  fowl  resting,  feeding, 
and  nesting  areas  in  the  Pacific  flyways." 

We  feel  the  figure  of  Or.  Oabrletson  of 
eo.OCO  head  of  cattle.  1.  e..  dlaUnct  cattle,  us- 
ing  the  aren  is  a  very  conservative  estimate 
as  It  is  the  custom  of  tbe  dairymen  who  have 
cultivated  pasture  to  rotate  their  dry  eowe 
and  heifers  in  the  area  over  short  periods  of 
time. 

As  you  know,  since  the  appointment  of 
Michael  Straus  as  Commissioner  of  Rsela- 
mation.  he  has  atten^ted  to  atiaadon  the 
Grasslands,  we  feel,  through  sheer  ignorance 
more  than  anything  else.  Bis  policy  appears 
to  us  to  be  consistent  at  all  coats  aad  hav- 
ing once  taken  a  stand,  even  though  wrong. 
to  be  consistent  even  though  be  knows  that 
he  is  wrong  in  his  first  dedalon.  Mr.  Straus, 
to  overcome  what  I  am  certain  he  knew  were 
the  facts,  tried  two  or  three  other  hand- 
picked  surveys.  HU  last  survey  is  entitled 
"Waterfowl  Conservstlon  in  the  Lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley— Its  Relation  to  the  Grass- 
lands in  the  Central  Valley  Project.  Issued 
m.  1980."  ThU  survey  U  hlfhly  colored 
highly  Inaecixrate  and  was  apparently  made 
by  men  who  were  seeking  to  give  a 
report  to  conform  to  Mr.  Btraue'  orlglaal 
erroneous  determination  of  tb*  value  at  tbe 
Grasslands,  however,  contains  a  very  Inter- 
esting point.  He  stetee  on  page  S3  of  this 
report  which  is  signed  by  both  Ux.  BtratM 
and  Mr.  Day  and  therefore,  must  have  tile 
approval  of  Mr.  Straus:  "Llveetoek  TTse:  83. 
According  to  a  graaing  stirrey  made  la  1M7 
by  the  Pish  and  WildlU'e  Servlee.  approxi- 
mately 20,000  beef  cattle  were  pastured  la  the 
area  for  about  7  months  from  April  1  to 
October  31.  Between  November  1  and  MardU 
SI,  beef  cattle  were  marketed  or  moved  to 
other  pastures.  In  addition,  about  10,000 
dairy  cattle,  mostly  dry  oowt  and  heifers, 
were  pastured  in  the  area  from  AprU  1  to 
November  SO,  although  aftw  November  1 
supplemental  feeding  was  necessary." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Straus  himself  admlta 
80,000  cattle  use  this  area  from  April  1  to 
October  31.  Kven  taking  his  own  flgurte 
and  with  probably  an  average  use  of  a 
months  each  year  by  dairy  cattle,  this  would 
conform  to  Ira  Oahrleleon's  statement  that 
60,000  cattle  use  the  area.  Finally  ptifilng 
on  Mr.  Straus'  statement,  the  dairy  cattle  go 
into  the  area  on  January  1  in  great  niunbers. 
not  April  1.  as  Mr.  Straus  said.  Further- 
man.  duck  hunting  does  not  Interfere  with 
the  pasturing  of  the  cattle  as  they  beonne 
used  to  the  sounds  of  the  gun.  and  many 
dairymen  pastiire  their  cattle  on  the  duck 
clubs  during  tiie  hunting  season.  If  you 
care  to  verify  this  fact,  you  could  call  Ux. 
Abe  Rodder,  president  of  Rodder's  Made- 
moiselle, in  your  home  town  of  Fresno,  who 
is  president  of  the  Freano  Cattle  Co.,  and 
he  will  assure  you  that  cattle  remain  on  the 
Fresno  Cattle  Co.  during  the  entire  year,  and 
especlaUy  dturing  the  duck  season  when  We. 
Stratis  claims  very  few  are  there.  Or  you 
could  write  MT.  Ctirry  Anderson,  veU-known 
cattleman  of  Los  Banos,  who  runs  both  beef 
and  dairy  cattle  during  duck  season  on  tbe 
Big  Water  Land  aad  Cattle  Co.  Tliose  aea 
Just  two  illustrations  to  show  you  that  tHare 
la  a  continual  yearly  tise  of  tbeee  lands. 

Moreover,  from  tHe  table  at  page  7  yoa 
wlU  noOoe  that  the  area  raf en  to  onlr  ft.- 
870  acres.  L  e.,  tbe  group  who  are  aetaally 

paying Miiinili  within  taie  total  boimd- 

arlea  of  tha  Graarianda  Watar  Amnrimtttm.  at 
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the  Senator  from 
Hew  York  (Mr.  Lmviui]. 

I  Mk  UMUBlBioui  oooaent  tbat  there  be 
prbtted  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko 
the  remarks  made  on  that  occasion  by 
lir.  Jacob  Potofsky.  presklent  of  the 
Skbiey  ^T"h»**"  Foundatkm.  tn  preaent- 
tng  the  award  to  Senator  Lkhman. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  the  text  of  the  cltaUon 
given  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  sbookl  like  further  to  make  part  of 
the  Ricou  the  fact  that  Senator  Lth- 
MA*  turned  orer  to  the  National  Urban 
League  the  1 1.000  grant  which  accom- 
panied the  award.  The  National  Urban 
League  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  fine  or- 
ganisations devoted  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Negro  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  text  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rxcouk,  as  follows: 

Xntrodxictory  r«marka  by  Jacob  S  Pctofsky, 
praatdant  ot  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workcn  d  America.  C70.  and  prcaldent  of  the 
Bldnay  Hlllman  roundatlon.  upon  the  pres- 
•ntation  of  the  11.000  award  (or  meritorious 
pubUc  aarnce  to  United  States  Senator  Hra- 
aasr  H.  T*T"«*"  by  the  Sidney  Hlllman 
Potindation  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City,  on  Mday.  May  2S.  at  6  30  p    m  • 

"Tonight  I  have  the  honor  of  performing 
•  moat  pleasant  duty. 

"We  have  been  called  upon  to  honor  an 
old  friend  whoae  place  in  hiatory  la  secure 
and  wboae  place  tn  our  hearta  ia  equally  se- 
cure. 

"The  affection  in  which  Hsasirr  Lehmaw 
la  bald  by  the  plain  pecpie  cf  New  York  Stale 
and  the  ccuntry  la  one  of  the  moat  stirring 
espcrlanoes  of  our  time.  There  is  no  public 
•errant  who  haa  had  a  more  selfless  career 
Bom  to  wealth.  HiaanT  Lkbmajt.  from  tr.e 
ftnt.  devoted  htmaalf  to  the  underdog,  the 
dlalnberttad.  the  dlapoaaasaed.  He  haa  served 
piHH«M  of  people  without  oatcntaticn  and 
wltb  tha  modesty  which  la  the  hallmark  of 
hia  public  and  private  life. 

"HzunT  LxaMAM  haa  rested  neither  en  hl« 
wealth  noT  on  his  laurels.  The  public  good 
haa  been  hla  passionate  consideration  A.s  a 
private  eltlaen.  aa  Lleiitenant  Oovemor.  aa 
Govamor.  aa  Dtrector-Oeneral  of  UNRRA. 
and  now.  at  the  height  of  hla  career,  aa 
United  States  Senator 

"Bznnr  Lehman  stands  for  all  th.<it  is 
worthy  and  progressive  In  our  public  life. 
He  haa  served  all  sections  of  our  people; 
never  any  special  group. 

"HntBiBT  LoDcair  haa  always  stood  up  m 
a  crisis.  During  the  depression  ye^rs.  and 
Btaca.  be  fought  for  full  employment.  rec<^- 
Blttoa  of  ec^Iactlve  bargaining,  fatr-employ- 
mant  praetlcea.  etvll  rights,  the  relief  and 
rabablUtatkm  of  war  vfctUna  and  of  the  peo- 
ple la  tba  backward  areas. 

**Ba  haa  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  foogltt  against  the  hysteria  which 
tbraatanad  our  liberties.  His  high  pa- 
likitlBUi,  his  humanitarlanlsm.  and  his  great 
eouraga  make  Senator  Hxaattr  H.  Lehica!* 
ona  (tf  tba  ootatandlng  Americans  of  our 

tlBM. 

*^  la  appropriate,  therefore,  (or  the  of - 
fletra  aad  tba  tnntaea  of  the  Sidney  Hlllman 
Foondatioa.  oraatad  in  memory  of  that  ^eat 
Ubor  laadar.  to  bonor  Bnam  Lshmam  with 
Mb  award  for  marttortous  puhUc  service. 
BtDoa  tha  award  waa  aatabUahad  two  other 
paaa  asMrteaaa  bava  bean  its  recipients. 
nay  ara  frank  P.  Orabam.  farmer  president 
Of  tta  Oulfalti  of  HOrtb  Carolina,  former 
Ubtlad  Stataa  Saaatcr  trcon  tbat  State  and 
d  praMBt  Maapowar  Dtractar  tn  the  Ot&ca 
Ct  ttm  Ubltad  Btatas  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
B.  Iwtng.  Federal  Sacurltv  AdminU- 


"Hzasntr  Lbhsuuv.  like  tbcae  others,  la  aa 
outatandlng  American  in  the  poUtlcaJ  Ui* 
cf  our  Nation.  He  Is  an  eaemf^ar  of  aU  tbat 
Sidney  Hlllman  worked  for  la  tbe  fields  of 
enlightened  labor-management  reUtlooa. 
rare  relatione.  clrU  Ubcrtlaa,  and  world  peace. 

"I  have  the  proud  distinction,  therefore, 
before  Introducing  Senator  Haascrr  H.  Laa- 
MAi«.  to  read  the  Sidney  Hlllman  Foundation 
citation  m  presenting  iU  award  for  meri- 
torious public  service  to  this  great  friend 
and  public  servant." 

Cttattow 

T^e  following  la  the  text  of  the  citation 
for  the  •!  OCO  Sidney  Hlllman  Poundatlcn 
award  !~r  meritorious  public  service  to 
Ur-lfd  States  Senator  HnaaT  H.  Lthman. 
of  yu--x  V  rk..  at  the  Hotel  Commodore.  New 
Y  ric  Ci-v.  Ma>-  25,  1951 

T^.e  Sidney  Hlllman  Foundation  presents 
l*j  award  for  merltorloua  public  service  to 
the  H  norafcle  Hejrebt  H.  Lehman.  puSUc 
•erv^r.:,    humanitarian,    and   statesman. 

Hr.R3f-RT  LrHMAN  has  served  the  people 
of  ins  St-ate  and  Nation  with  faithful  devo- 
f,'  n  Throughout  the  world  hia  name  has 
1.  r.g  b'—n  Identified  with  constructive  public 
a-i  private  service  In  the  cause  of  social 
prM?re&s. 

■.Vi  a  private  citizen  Heshitt  Lehman  has 
:»;w\vs  been  coosdoua  of  his  sod&l  reeponsl- 
blUties 

•.\a  Lisutenant  Governor  cf  New  York  and 
then  as  Governor,  he  demonstrated  out- 
standing capacity  to  conceive  and  develop 
eovernmental  programs  for  the  common 
gocd  that  are  universally  hailed  aa  models 
vjf  pr i.gresslve  public  achievement. 

His  constrjctive  leadership  as  the  first 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief ind  Rehabilitation  Administration  en- 
deaT<"d  him  to  mllliona  of  people  throughout 
the  world  who  were  the  vlctlma  of  war  and 
Its  altemiath 

As  United  States  Senator,  he  is  adding 
luster  to  an  already  dlatlngulahed  career. 
In  a  time  of  national  criala,  he  steadfastly 
has  demonstrated  unwavering  devotion  to 
our  democratic  tradition  and  ideals.  His 
hieh  iTioral  integrity,  hla  fight  for  civil  rights 
without  regard  for  his  own  political  fortunes. 
hi£  humane  and  liberal  philosophy,  and  his 
deep  love  of  country  h-ve  won  for  Hihweet 
Lehman  sride/spread  recognition  as  one  of 
the  great  Americans  of  our  time." 


WasliiB«toB  Coofidential  Called  Garbafe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MZltNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Thurtdav.  May  32.  1951 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  R«co«D.  I  include  a  book 
review  of  the  recent  publication.  Wash- 
ington Confidential,  which  appeared  in 
the  April  1951  edition  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reporter,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Bad  Odor"  which  appeared  in  the  May 
27  edition  of  the  Washington  Poit  rela- 
tive to  the  same  book. 

The  ClvU  Serrlce  Reporter,  which  Is 
well- known  for  Its  oatapoken.  common- 
sense  approach  to  Issues  affectinc  Qot- 
emment  workers,  potaiti  out  the  sinister 
implications  of  Washington  Confidential. 
which,  by  innuendo,  discredits  our  Na- 
tion's lawmakers  and  casts  asperskma 


on  hard-working,  loyal,  Goyemment  i 
ployees.    The  Washington  Post,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  p(dnted  out  the  effect  of 
this  kind  of  journalism  has  upon  our 
Nation's  reputation  abroad. 

I  Prom  the  Civil  Service  Reporter  of  April 

1»51| 
A  book  which  la  getting  considerable  at- 
tention, at  least  from  the  group  which  thinks 
a  tjue  sophisticate  la  someone  who  has  man- 
aged to  purchase  some  "feelthy  pictures."  Is 
Wasl-ington  Confidential  by  Jack  Lalt  and 
Lee  Mortimer.  The  Jacket  of  this  book  con- 
fides that  "Here  tn  Washington  Confidential 
13  the  whole  truth  aa  they  saw  it."  The 
"Whole  truth"  in  this  Instance  seems  to  be 
the  n.aines  ar.d  phone  numbers  of  a  few  "call 
Eirls."  sly  innuendoes  about  erotic  goings  on 
on  C-ipitol  Hill  and  snickering  little  anec- 
dotes and  contemptuous  references  to  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  general  and  G-glrls  In 
particular. 

Thi.s  paper  has  defended  Its  readers  against 
Cor.?ressrr.en  who  insisted  that  Government 
workers  are  all  a  bunch  of  lazy  good-for- 
nothings,  against  'aws  and  regulations  which 
ez-j'-cit  thp  underpaid  worker,  and  we  are 
pri?pared  to  defend  them  against  the  slimy 
sneers  and  slurs  of  a  couple  of  smart  boys 
who  know  the  technique  of  taking  a  half  or 
a  qu.".rter  of  the  truth  about  a  few  Individ- 
uals and  using  it  to  degrade  and  vUlfy  a 
whole  eroup. 

Following  are  a  few  quotations  which  Il- 
lustrate the  tone  of  tbe  whole  book:  "It  is 
.surprislns  how  quickly  (Government  em- 
ployees] shed  their  corn-fed  looks  and  begin 
to  look  like  easterners  and  try  to  act  like 
them'  (p  4).  "Now  (the  WiUard  Hotel  1 
ccck-ail  bar  is  a  hangout  for  lonesome  Gov- 
ernment girls  •  •  ••'  (p.  13K  "The  ex- 
istence cf  the  average  Government  girl  re- 
volves between  routine  grind  and  physical 
frustration"  (p.  77).  "One  of  the  sights  of 
Washington  is  the  outpouring  of  the  Janes 
at  3  o'clock.  Many  of  them  dash  for  cock- 
tail bars  where  they  compete  with  harlots 
•      •      •"  (p.  '78). 

This  book  violates  every  standard  of  de- 
cency and  good  taste.  It  is  not  even  good 
gutter  journalism,  and  yet  it  is  having  a 
tremendous  sale.  Why?  Is  the  taste  of  the 
average  reader  so  debased  that  he  actually 
prefers  garbage?  Will  no  one  but  this  re- 
viewer utter  a  word  of  protest  against  the 
attack  on  G^^vemment  workers,  and  the  vl- 
ci.  us  lies  about  Government  girls? 

The  average  Government  girl  la  an  intelli- 
gent, competent,  self-respecting  career  girl 
with  much  the  same  standards  of  behavior 
as  career  girls  in  New  York  City,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cincinnati,  and  anywhere  else,  and  if 
this  is  not  the  whole  truth  it  is  certainly 
much  closer  to  it  than  the  Lalt  and  Morti- 
mer version. 

The  silly  snobbery  of  the  assumption  that 
easterners  act  and  dress  In  any  special  way 
and  that  corn-fed  midweaterners  attempt  to 
Imitate  them  la  merely  disgusting.  The  par- 
ticularly nasty  way  In  which  Lalt  and  Morti- 
mer draw  a  picture  of  the  average  Govern- 
ment girl  as  a  drab,  frustrated  creature  of 
Icmse  morals  and  cheap  behavior  is  an  Insult, 
not  only  to  Government  girls  but  to  working 
girls  everywhere  and  worse  than  disgusting. 
It  u  sinister.  In  times  like  these  are  we 
going  to  permit  a  pair  of  reptilian  smart 
alecks  represent  our  lawmakers  aa  lecbarous 
old  fools  and  our  Government  workers  as 
lo3se  living  morona? 

Perhaps  the  only  comment  necessary  to 
make  on  this  particular  piece  of  gsfbage  U 
that  Mr.  Lalt  and  Mr.  Mortimer  should  have 
their  noses  rubbed  in  it. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Usy  27.  1961] 
Bad  Odob 

Something  manufactured  tn  the  format  of 
a  book  and  calling  Itself  Washington  Confl- 


dentlal  la  achievlBg  cooatdermUa 
abroad  as  aa  amhassador  of  in  wlU  for  the 
United  Stataa.  Its  Inrld  cxtravagaxicca  aSbrd 
a  natural  fiMl  for  hostile  propagaadlsta  and 
are  bdng  ezidofted.  of  eonrse.  aa  fully  aa 
passible.  They  are  quoted  for  the  edlAea- 
Uon  of  the  Innocent  and  those  Intereatad  in 
America  bfut  imfamlllar  with  American  life 
They  create  the  general  Impreaalon  that  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  cfxnhlnes  the 
less  lovable  features  erf  Gomorrah  with  the 
more  extreme  hazards  of  existence  as  de- 
picted tn  a  wlld-w»t  comic  strip. 

We  are  Indebted  to  a  eorrespcmdent  tn 
Bangkok,  Thailand,  for  a  clipping  from  an 
English-Thai  magaxlne.  The  Leader,  pub- 
lished there.  Its  interesting  banner  head 
reads:  "Washington  Is  cesspool  of  crime." 
Those  attracted  by  tiie  title  are  regaled  In 
the  article  which  follows  with  a  number  of 
statements  culled  from  the  painstaking  re- 
search efforts  of  Messrs.  Lait  and  Mortimer. 
These  Include  the  information  that  prim 
Go\'ernment  secretaries  sign  on  at  week  ends 
as  3-gulneas-an-hour  call  girls,  that  the 
State  Department  maintains  a  subdivision 
to  furnish  women  for  visiting  diplomats  and 
celebrities,  that  Washington  is  overrun  with 
gamblers,  racketeers,  and  g\inmen.  Yet. 
only  one  out  of  every  three  crimes  la  re- 
ported 

Well,  we  are  not  unaware  of  imperfec- 
tions in  the  life  erf  the  Capital  and  consider 
It  an  obligation  to  point  them  out  from  time 
to  time.  But  we  cannot  escape  a  feeling  that 
Messrs  Lalt  and  Mortimer  have  somewhat 
overstated  the  case.  Their  compilation  of 
gutter  gossip  holds  out  unrealizable  prom- 
ises to  the  prurient,  while  repelling  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  timorous.  It  Is  like  an  analy- 
sis of  the  water  supply  obtained  by  a  sam- 
pling of  the  sewers.  And,  unfortunately,  iU 
evil  odor  is  being  wafted  all  over  the  world. 
The  best  efforts  of  the  United  States  infor- 
mation Service  wUl  have  a  hard  time  counter- 
acting it. 


Amerteaa  Broadcactlng  Co.  tatevtaton  pro* 
gram  On  TMaL 


DiSalle's  Refaktory  Lkeasiag  of  Biis»> 
aess,  Witk  SaspeasioBs  for  VioiatioBs  of 
Resnlatioas,  Is  Fascistic  Tyraaay  and 
Uacoastihitioaal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  niABo 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPEIBSENTATI V  ES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  desirous  of  introducing  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  the  May  29  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

r>n^*ir,K  sats  ADMrwisraftTioN  Wamts  To 
License  All  Business 

New  TcMOt,  May  28.-^»rlce  Stabilizer 
Michael  V.  DlSalle  declared  tonight  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  license  all  businesses 
so  they  can  he  put  out  of  operation  If  they 
violate  controls. 

He  said  the  licensing  program  was  one  of 
the  important  additions  to  present  price- 
control  legislation  that  would  t>e  asked  by 
the  administration. 

"U  all  bualneaaea  are  licensed.'*  he  said, 
"we  can  have  a  means  of  suapendlng  busU 
neaaea  from  operating  if  they  violate  tha 
regulatlans.'* 

DiSaUe  appeared  with  Representative  Al- 
li.  Cols,  Bepublican.  Kansas,  on  aa 


Mr.  Weaker.  In  my  cnmmeiits  on  tbe 
above  clipping,  I  should  like  to  introdiica 
a  short  Bible  passage,  as  fcQovs: 

And  ha  catweth  all  *  *  *  to  reealva  a 
mark  tn  thctr  •  •  •  forebaads.  And 
that  no  man  might  boy  or  sell,  aave  lie  that 
had  the  mark  *  *  *.  <Bevel«tk>na.  IS: 
IS  and  IT) 

The  above  reference  is  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  myst.^  "Beast"  of  Revela- 
tions, who  has  always  been  supposed  to 
be  the  very  incamaticm  of  all  evil. 

HOW  raa  mat  these  coNTtoui  sballt  oor 

One  wonders  just  how  far  this  gov- 
ernmental monstrosity  presently  in  con- 
trol of  our  affairs  is  to  be  permitted  to 
extend  its  nefarious  and  unconstitu- 
tional usurpations  before  an  intelligent 
and  aroused  Congress  wipes  the  criminal 
and  iiinorant  tomm3nrot  out  of  existence. 
It  has  neither  fundamental  law  xmc  good 
sense  to  warrant  its  pitifully  childish 
attempts  to  bring  order  out  of  the  cha- 
otic conditions  under  which  business  is 
writhing  today,  due  largrely  to  the  oper- 
ation oi  the  unsound  monetary  system 
foisted  upon  this  uzihappy  country  in 
the  first  days  of  the  New  Deal  See  mj 
speech.  Constitution  or  Fascism,  in  tha 
CoireRissioNAi.  Riccad  of  March  29, 

Not  more  controls  is  what  this  country 
needs.  It  badly  needs  the  abolition  of 
all  the  existing  unconstitutionad.  unwise, 
and  un-American  restrictions  to  the  free 
exchange  of  trade  which  have  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  uncertainty,  fear, 
and  confusion  existing  in  the  country 
today.  The  only  possible  exception 
might  be  such  as  wculd  definitely  aid  in 
stockpiling  materials  for  our  own  de- 
fense. 

aiGRTS,  trs  basis  or  law 

IndividuaUty.  Uberty.  and  property 
are  the  basis  of  the  life  of  fre«n«j. 
Each  of  us  has  a  natural  and  inherent 
right  to  deft^Jid  these.  Law  is  an  exten- 
sion of  these  rights  to  defend  the  same 
principles  for  groups.  Law  should  thai 
secure  to  each  individual  the  personal 
realization  of  his  private  rights.  Tha 
chief  'unction  of  law  is  to  prevent  in- 
justice rather  than  to  enforce  justice. 

Man  Uves  and  satisfies  his  wants  by 
the  application  of  his  faculties  to  the 
natural  resources  around  him.  We  call 
this  process  labor.  If  men  seize  th« 
products  of  the  labor  of  otiiers  illegally 
we  call  it  robbery.  If  the  same  wrong  la 
perpetrated  within  the  framework  of 
supposed  government,  we  call  it  plunder, 
and  perhaps  controls.  Such  is  advo- 
cated to  the  most  extreme  degree  in  th« 
above  cUpi^ng  by  a  so-called  administra- 
tor. But  it  is  still  plimder  slnre  the 
purpose  of  law  is  to  secure  justice  for 
men  to  retain  th^r  inherent  rights,  and 
to  remain  secure  in  the  control  of  their 
personal  property. 

oPiKATioir  or  coHTBOxa  nxasAL 

The  farmer  acquires  hia  farm,  ma- 
chinery, cattle,  grain  and  pastures.  Ha 
gets  his  cattle  ready  for  market,  to  sell 
at  an  advantageous  time,  place,  and 
amount.  Unconatitutimal  eontrola  step 
in,  and  dictate  that  he  shall  sell  them 
by  the  arbitrary  flat  of  Government 
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n  wnMiMBi  the  Qltlmftte  has  been 

taiiqaltoaik    vtA    thor- 

tt  te  to  bede- 

BMjy  arte  througb- 

Ite  vplrtl  «(  ITM  %D  not  only 

by  Camnm  bat  m 

tlM  vhole  dtvaoefnl 

tt»  M«»  of  United  Statae 


•■  «•  eomd  fight 
say  taeh  eapdttfcm.  mar 
of  irarMTxrsts  m 
I  to  1MV«  tiM  rtglU  to  vbttmllT  jmt  uiy* 
M  oat  o(  Timlnf  vookt  b*  bornbte." 
LvfVttt  &  Lfon.  eblaf  csKtrtlv*  ameer  of 
AaoeUtlOD  of  Cbmiacrcc.  taUl 
It  f^paan  tb«  WMblngton  admtnlstrstion 
to  only  ■Mklog  pow.  *norajtng  u  a 
laMaa  of  Hiforetng  pile*  eonicroto  la  an  ex- 
tr«M  and  vmlMtnbU  procettare." 


M.  Ifywm.  aacrvtarT  of  tli«  Cblc««D 

Batoil  Dn^gteta*  AMocUttloo,  «Ud  bU  mem- 

bava  our*  than  enough   bookkeeping 

laeovg  kwptag  now.     "What  is  this — 

T'^tfin^  to  bamaa  th«  UtU«  fellow 

•Bd  gat  rid  oC  blm  in  btulneiar'  b«  aafced. 

F*«*lf-"    Coopar.    prcaldant   of    the    3utt« 

Oouaell.  Mid  thore   la   no   need   for 

a  i^an. 

"nnilM  Iloanatng  aehaaM  is  a  alfn  of  tb«  pro- 
graai*8  ■aatniwa  "  b«  said.  "There  wasn't 
aay  raefa  thln^  oaed  or  needed  during  the 
laat  war.  Betailen  have  abided  by  the  con- 
tntfa.  and  they  will,  without  a  power  to  put 
thaai  art«to«rlly  out  of  bualneaa  for  some- 
thtng  tbay  often  don't,  undet  a  complicated 
ayatoai  and  onlnteUlgltle  vtatcmenta  of  rules. 
know  they're  doing  wrong  ' 

Jaaaaa  ll  Donnelly,  executive  Tlce  president 
of  the   rutTMT*.   Manufactiirera'   Aaaoclatlon. 


"Tbla  propoaal  dearly  ahowt  the  dangerous 
taapUeatioos  and  complete  fiatlllty  of  direct 
Oovamment  wage  and  price  controls.  Tbe 
attar  tmpractleablllty  of  this  proposed  11- 
eanatng  acheme  la  Immediately  obvious  when 
yoa  ttrmrtitffr  there  are  In  the  United  States 
a«OjMO  mantifacturmg  flirms.  1.771.000  retail 
ftrma.  aM.000  wholeaala  Anna,  and  3,380,000 
ladtTMual  arms. 


■KLU   tUBlLT    f 

"Ttut  experience  with  i  j  OPA  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  every  single  country  'hat 
has  experlmeated  with  Oovernment  wage  ar.d 
price  controls  baa  demonstrated  that  such 
controls  curtail  production  and  stimulate 
tuflatton;  that  they  Inevitably  lead  to  more 
OofamnMnt  ooatrols.  including  llcendlr..^; 
plana  as  well  aa  profit  and  production  con- 
trala.  and  that  ttaay  have  proved  dlamal  and 
eoetly  failures. 

"The  wage  and  price  controls  should  be 
junked  when  they  expire  Jure  30  " 

Fred  Ooerlitx.  managing  director  of  the 
Chicago  Betall  lierchanta  Asaodatton.  said 
the  OoTernment  through  the  scheme  waa 
trying  to  exact  too  mucn  arbitrary  power. " 


GviMay  Arm  tlM  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWUL 

or  Kxw  jxxsrr 

m  TBI  BOnSS  or  BZPRISEirTATrVTS 

rhvraday.  If  ay  Ji.  mi 

Ifr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
legte  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
oas,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Uw  Mambera  o£  Congreaa  a  Tery  re- 
TMltnff  artlels.  Oaraiany  Arms  the  East. 
wbieh  appealed  In  the  May  ai  edition  of 
tiM  Nev  Republic. 

llM  article  waa  written  by  Jean  Pajus 
vbo  bM  aerfad  ae  adylser  in  Germany 
to  the  United  Btatea  Treasury  Mission 
•ad  to  tlM»  DtTlaloc  (tf  Inyestlgatlon  of 
Carteli  and  External  Asaete  of  the  United 
Blateg  OOee  (rf  MSUtary  Oovemaient  and 
la  now  an  eoonomlc  consultant  in  New 
TorkOty. 


The  article  ftoOowa: 

OmaMtart  Maam  rm 
(By  Jaaa  Pajwa) 
Suge  quantltlaa  at  aCratagle  aaatartala 
steel,  machine  toola.  hall  baartnga  and  alml- 
lar  eommodltJee— are  flowing  aCaadUy  to  the 
east  from  the  factortea  at  West  Germany. 
On  April  18,  Mat  Barbart  Wehaar.  Soclallet 
chairman  <rf  tba  AU-Oennan  Affatra  Com- 
mittee of  the  Weat  Oennan  parliament. 
stated  that  Weat  Oermany  waa  delivering 
Tour  times  aa  much  goods  to  the  Iron  curloin 
as  soectfled  In  the  original  trade  agreement. 
Hnw  and  why  has  Weat  Oermany  become 
the  funnel  through  which  strategic  materials 
continue  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
Ratelllte*" 

In  March  1M8  the  United  Stataa  Ina  igu- 
rated  A  ban  on  the  shipment  of  strategic  ma- 
teria la  to  the  Soviet- bloc  nations.  The  con- 
currence of  the  other  partners  In  the  west- 
ern aillmce  waa  obtained  to  prevent  trans- 
shipment of  commodltlea  to  the  east.  After 
some  dlsasfreeroent  over  timing  because  of 
prior  contracts  made  by  Great  Britain  and 
Prunce  with  Ruaaia.  the  State  Department 
aniK  unced  on  September  15,  1980,  that  "the 
United  States  GovcrnnMnt  had  very  effective 
agreements  with  west  European  countries 
nr  naltlng  exporta  of  strategic  materials  to 
Russia  ■•  But  the  current  debate  In  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag  demonatrates  that  United 
S'a'.*>s  policy  has  not  been  effective.  Chan- 
cel! jr  Konrad  Adenauer  haa  failed  to  Imple- 
ment his  stated  allegiance  to  the  purposea 
if  the  western  democracies  by  not  halting 
the  now  of  strategic  goods  to  the  east. 

The  American  people  have  been  Informed 
that  West  Oermany,  reauacltated  economi- 
cally and  politically  by  Marshall  plan 
m -ney.  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
western  lystem  of  defenee.  Desiring  to  prove 
to  the  West  Germans  that  the  Western  AlUee 
tr'jated  Germany  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  Its  obligations  to  the  west 
and  taice  part  In  the  general  struggle  against 
communism,  the  hlch  commlaslonera.  In  the 
e.:rly  p;u-t  of  I960,  took  the  Impwrtant  step 
of  re-stortng  to  the  Bonn  government  the 
authority  to  control  exports  and  Imports. 
This  was  a  far-reaching  dectelon  and  carried 
the  clear  Implication  that  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment would  sincerely  follow  through  on  the 
prevention  of  shipmenta  of  strategic  mate- 
rials to  the  east.  At  the  same  time,  the 
3' -Viet  bloc  initiated  a  campaign  to  con- 
vince the  Germana  that  their  best  inter- 
mu  lay  in  cooperation  with  the  laat.  Kx- 
ploiuiii;  the  national  feelings  of  the  Oermana 
a  ad  the  pervading  desire  for  unity,  the  8o- 
vlt'l  propaganda  appealed  eepecially  to  Ln- 
dustriaUsts  to  extend  their  dealings  with 
the  east  bloc  and  thereby  save  their  country 
rr<  m  the  potential  devastation  of  a  new 
vjlt  The  BuaslAs  propaganda  foatered  and 
nurtured  strong  neutralist  feelings  ■Tn""g 
the  Germans. 

German  big  bualneaa  aelzed  the  halt  with 
■uspiclous  alacrity.  One  trade  agreement 
after  another  waa  made  with  the  east.  To 
demoiutrate  their  Interaat  in  doing  bualneaa 
with  the  Riiaalans.  some  30  Oerman  flrma  in 
the  Ruhr  went  so  far  ae  to  take  quarter-page 
ads  in  the  Communlat  fiaper.  Freles  Volk. 
of  Dtiaaeldorf.  Bven  aach  coneema  aa  Da- 
mag  and  OuetthoSnungs  Werke.  tvro  of  tha 
largest  machine  and  iron  ptenta  in  the  Ruhr. 
and  tioth  rectplanta  at  MarahaU  plan  money. 
placed  ads  in  the  German  DaUy  Worker.  In 
addiUon.  leading  panonalttlse  la  the  bual- 
neaa world  made  eaah  eontributlona  to  tha 
West  German  Oammonlat  Party. 

The  German  InduetrtaUata  vara  attempt- 
Ing  to  buy  Inaurance,  ahculd  trouble  break 
out  In  Xuropa.  to  proaa  tti*t  thay  ware  aUa 
to  do  bualneaa  with  iha  Communlata.  The 
Frankfurter  Zaltusg.  a  iiiiiaai  lallia  nava- 
papar.  In  a  langtby  adttorlal  on  AprQ  U  IMO. 
explained  Ita  point  of  view  on  doinf  busi- 
ness with  the  eaat.  Oermany  haa  Uwaya 
been   the   bridge   to   tha  east.     8inc«    0«r- 


many'a  llXe  la  at  ataka,  no  ooe  would  deny 
Oermany  the  right  to  make  such  eoonoaale 
agreezneota  aa  would  ba  aoceptabte  and  to  go 
directly  to  the  big  boaa  la  Moaeow  instead 
of  the  little  tanaass  In  the  east  acme. 
The  economic  need  of  trade  with  the  eaat 
has  been  frequently  dlacuaeed  In  Oerman 
newspaper  edltoriala  with  approval. 

The  relaxation  of  export  controla  in  May 
1950  signaled  the  beginning  at  tnereaaed 
siilpmenu  eaatwafd.  In  June,  the  shipment 
of  ball  bearings  waa  10  tUnea  great«'  thaa 
In  the  previous  month;  it  reached  SIOLOOO 
with  the  bulk  gOtng  to  Huxigary.  In  the 
previous  13  months,  no  ball  bearings  had 
gone  to  Hiuigary.  In  June.  Bulgaria  received 
•€1.000  worth  of  chemical  compounds;  pre- 
viously she  bad  gotten  none.  Shipments  of 
carhon  black  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  in 
May  totaled  $1,000.  In  June,  they  were 
$33,000.  In  1949,  none  had  been  shipped. 
The  same  pattern  holds  fear  other  com- 
pounds, s"':h  as  barium,  lead,  lodium,  and 
nickel. 

Iron  products  sent  to  Czechoalovakla 
trebled  In  June,  and  those  to  Rumania 
doubled.  Five  times  as  many  steel  pipes 
went  to  Hungary  In  June  as  in  May,  and 
electrical  equipment  shipped  to  the  satellite 
countjle-  Jumped  700  percent  In  that  1 
nonth.  And  American  officials  franidy  ad- 
mitted they  were  fully  aw^re  that  the  Oer- 
man Government  had  engaged  in  statistical 
skullduggery  to  conceal  the  size  of  some  of 
these  shipments.  In  American  trade  circles, 
these  circumventions  of  American  policy 
caused  dismay.  Mr.  Tell  Berna,  general 
manager  of  the  Machine  Tool  Builders  In 
Cleveland,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  revived  machine-tool  Industry  In  West 
Germany  was  shipping  machine  toola  fi- 
nanced by  the  American  taxpayer  to  the 
satellite  countries  under  permit  from  the 
American  military  authorities.  Horizontal 
boring  mills  were  going  to  Poland  and  way 
grinders  to  Hungary,  tools  vital  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  materleL 

Even  under  export  control,  loopholes 
eiLsted  for  evading  occupation  regulations. 
An  Economic  Cooperation  Administration 
staff  report  dated  June  14,  1950,  admitted 
t^at  "No  one  In  the  export  control  branch 
of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  knew  how 
many  export  documents  were  Issued  to  Oer- 
man exporters  or  what  happened  to  tbem 
al  ter  the  exporters  took  them  away." 

German  big  btistnesa  did  not  fear  to  exert 
pressure  on  the  occupation  authorities.  On 
the  contrary,  their  demands  for  Increased 
Indulgence  to  trade  with  the  east  were  In- 
tensified. An  admonition  by  United  States 
High  Commissioner  John  J.  McCloy  to  West 
Oerman  Indtistriallsta  that  they  could  find 
ample  markets  in  the  weat  for  their  prodxjcta 
failed  to  elicit  anything  more  positive  than 
the  German  "Jawohl."  Even  as  the  Germans 
••Jawohled"  they  were  conducting  extenalve 
and  hush-hush  negotiations  with  Eajit  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chmeae  for 
expanding  trade  with  Soviet-controlled 
countries.  Th3  commodities  Involved  were 
all  en  the  restricted  list  as  war  potential 
goods. 

West  German  Intereat  in  trade  with  Com- 
ma aist  Cbma  goes  back  to  a  meeting  In 
Dusseldorf  in  November  1948,  when  Kaat 
German  technicians  convinced  the  Ruhr  In- 
dustnallsts  that  China  offered  a  vast  market 
for  Their  products,  particularly  for  the  steel 
of  the  Ruhr.  In  Moscow  Mao  The-tung  In 
January  1950.  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
whereby  Russia  would  gain  a  monopoly  on 
all  trade  between  West  Oermany  and  Chln». 
Diplomatic  reports  tmm.  Moacow  began  to 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  Chinese  trade 
as  a  means  of  winning  over  the  West  Of^maa 
Industrialists  to  the  side  of  Ruaaia.  In  tha 
eprlng  of  1990.  Walter  Uppmann  reported: 
*I  have  reaaon  to  know  ttara  my  laqi^rlaa  In 
Bonn  last  October  f  1M0)  that  some  arrange- 
ment of  this  sort  bad  been  exploited.'^  The 
tempting  bait  that  China  trade  offered  to  tha 


Steal  angnataa  of  the  Bote  waa  aptly 
by  the  aoalct-coBtroilad  aaai  Beflte 
paper.  BartliMr  ZattUBg.  ta  tta  Jttly  97,  IMO. 
issue:  "China's  oi^aat  need  of  eteal  aronld 
enattla  Weat  Oarmax^^  heavy  laduatry  to 
place  Its  aattetpated  produettoa  aorplua  over 
tha  next  few  yaars  and  Oerman  ateM  would 
find  an  ever-growing  mariwt  ta  cauna.  China 
requiree  large  qtiaatttlea  of  machiae  toola. 
generators,  engitrw.  optical  aad  preetelon  la- 
Btrumenta.  for  her  plaaaed  tad<a«rles.  •  •  • 
All  the  conditions  are  lunr  preaent  for  the 
development  of  a  more  cxtenatve  trade  be- 
tween Oermany  aad  China  than  existed  in 
prewar  tlmea."  The  paper  encouraged  busi- 
nessmen of  West  Oermany  to  evade  Allied 
restrictions  and  pointed  out  that  closer  eco- 
nomic tlea  with  Kast  Germany  would  pro- 
mote the  tmity  of  the  country. 

When  Oerman  officials  were  queried  about 
secret  negotiations  with  Burata,  they  retali- 
ated with  the  charge  of  undtie  interference 
with  the  allowable  area  of  open>tlons  under 
the  occupation  statute.  Tbc  flow  of  Illegal 
goods  to  the  east  did  not  cease.  War  mat^ 
riel.  such  as  airplane  parte,  bomb  cases,  am- 
munition carriers,  continued  to  arrive  in 
East  Oermany.  AlUed  security  measures  at- 
tempted to  halt  some  of  these  shipmenta  at 
the  border,  but  officials  calculated  that  only 
2  percent  of  rail  shipments  and  only  10 
percent  of  truck  shipments  could  be  in- 
spected because  of  a  shortage  of  personneL 
German  Industrialiats,  having  obtained  an 
order  for  100,000  tons  of  steel  from  Commu- 
nist China,  traveled  frequently  to  the  Soviet 
aone  and  op>enly  boasted  that  they  had  sup- 
plied East  Germany  with  over  500,000  tons 
of  high-grade  steel- 
On  May  8,  1950,  reports  reached  allied  of- 
ficials that  nearly  $3,000,000  worth  of  seam- 
less steel  tubing — In  the  LA  category  of 
strategic  materials — and  30  tons  of  fittings 
were  supplied  to  Soviet -controlled  Austrian 
oilfields.  On  June  4,  1950,  It  was  reported 
that  prohibited  goods  were  moving  to  Bast 
Germany  at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  ^,000  tons 
a  month.  Although  the  Bonn  government 
was  asked  to  exercise  control  over  the  Is- 
suance of  export  licenses  for  steel,  bundieds 
were  issued  without  a  check  on  their  ulti- 
mate destination.  Iron  curtain  countries 
also  received  100,000  tons  of  steel  from  Aus- 
tria. On  July  31,  1950,  the  Hamburg  news- 
paper. Die  Welt,  reported  that  the  Swedish- 
controlled  ballbearing  plant  at  Scbwetnfurt 
had  concluded  a  contract  with  Bast  Oer- 
many providing  for  SO.OOO  complete  roller 
bearings. 

By  the  late  summer  of  1950.  the  Oennan 
press  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  to  which 
trade  with  the  east  waa  resiuning.  The 
West  Berlin  Tageasplegel  pointed  out  that 
the  flrma  engaging  in  this  business  were 
known  to  be  expert  in  the  ways  and  means 
of  trading  with  the  east:  their  books  were 
scrupulously  free  of  damaging  entries.  The 
paper  called  for  an  Inveatlgatloa  by  the  Bonn 
government.  One  of  the  prominent  Oerman 
companlea  mentioned  aa  particl{Mtlng  la 
these  deals  waa  the  firm  of  Otto  KIrauae. 
owned  by  W.  IL  Sohlieker.  former  head  of 
the  Iron  and  steel  department  of  the  arma- 
ment ministry  in  the  Nasi  gov^^unent. 

Iron  scrap  waa  alao  moving  to  the  east. 
•D.  J.  Lewis,  secretary  at  the  Scrap.  Iron  * 
St?^  Impcart  Corp..  of  Hew  York,  charged  In 
October  1960.  that  tha  Soviet  aateUltes  were 
obtaining  the  ma>ar  supply  of  Oerman  scrap. 
In  Congress  It  was  repeated  that  230.000  tons 
of  high-grade  scrap  were  shipped  to  the  east 
under  agreements  wltb  West  Oermana.  By 
the  end  of  19S0.  the  aRandal  bad  become  so 
graat  that  MOCloy  threatoied  to  oraek  down 
on  the  GeraiaB  Oovamment  for  ita  tatlura 
to  atop  tha  abipaasnt  of  stratagte  matanala. 
However,  amarteaa  protaata  acoampUahad 
vary  llttla.  Oennan  eooatarmeaauraa  coni> 
elated  of  tha  anaat  at  Usee  axaeutlve  offlirtala 
of  a  sta^-tradfng  oeneam.  The  Illegal  trade 
with  tha  aaut  aad  China  did  not  atop.  1st 
February  of  thla  year  a  secret  agre«aaant 


ars%-toB: 
divdflfty  of  tlMaa 
Tlcntata  aad  aso 
About  10  pareaat  mt  all  afilpaaiila  «f  China 
ctuuiatad  of  troa  and  atart  peodwata  aa  wail 
aa  m»chankal  eqmpuiaat  vttal  to  tha  Oimb- 
munlata.  It  waa  aa  opnn  saervt  Chat  a 
cauaeae  trade  delegattaa  waa  tn  Oanoaay  In 
March  of  thu  year  for  tha  parpoaa  of  B«|»- 
tlatlag  a  trade  agraamaat  amooBCtBg  to 
2,000,000.000  DeittsdM  marto.  On  Fetatiary 
8,  1991,  Pravda  tat  Mbaaow  aaniasaicad  an 
agreemeat  between  Eaat  aad  Waet  Omnamty 
for  the  exchjuige  of  cteel  produeta.  Mtaal- 
nous  ooal  and  coke.  elae«ro-etieanleat  gooda, 
precision  InstnnaeBta.  aad  ehamleala.  Hm 
total  amount  involved  wa«  schedutod  to 
reach  340.000.000  Deutsche  marks. 

The  West  Germans  now  seem  to  ba  tak- 
ing half-hearted  attempta  to  eradc  down  on 
the  shl]nnent  of  ttratagie  ootterlala  to  tbe 
Sovlet-domiaated  countrlea.  perhapa  bacaoaa 
they  have  learned  that  a  Benato  atttoeeaamtt- 
tee  headed  by  Senator  Haaa—i  COowon. 
Democrat,  of  Maryland.  Is  Inquiring  Into  the 
matter.  It  la  not  lUuiy.  however,  that  ef- 
forts  of  the  Adenauer  ragbne  wtU  aerknudy 
upeet  tb«  eslBtlBg  pattern  of  aeonnwrte  neu- 
trality which,  at  preaent,  la  bringing  Wg 
profits  to  the  Oerman  laduatrtaaata. 

Weat  Oermany  has  beeorae  the  Aehfnaa 
beel  of  United  States  efforts  to  prevent  atea- 
teglc  materials  from  reaching  the  aataOtta 
countrlea.  It  la  doubtful  whether  any  maae- 
urea  short  of  restoring  Allied  ooiMtoI  over 
the  export  ot  gooda  will  be  sOaetlva.  Mueh 
of  the  economic  ratlom^  of  Oannany^  trada 
with  the  east  would  evaporate  If  Went  Oer- 
many sincerely  undertook  its  ohllgatl<ma  to 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  weatera  de- 
fense system.  But  there  la  no  evidence  aa 
yet  that  the  German  leopard  la  ready  to 
change  Ita  spots. 


Moral 
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HON.  L  ROSS  ADAUt 

or  onaaJiA 

IN  TBI  BDUSB  OF  RKt^tUPBEHTATIV 

ThuTBday.  Mav  31,  19S1 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  oodnr 
Irave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  induda 
the  foUowing  arUoic  Irom  the  BooalfT 
Parmer  for  Febmary  Iflfil: 
Ifoaax.  BaaSKAMsirT  qarwa  Fnaanii  a  Ccria 
warn  CoMmnroBs 

(By  Edna  Uoore  CoiLby) 

Americana  everywh«e  are  oonvulaad  with 
fear — a  new  and  strange  experlanca  lor  a 
nation  that  was  founded  on  the  princlplee  of 
justice  and  a  belief  in  Ood.  For  the  ftrat 
time  tn  history  the  United  Etates  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  more  numerous  enemy,  at  a 
time  whma  ova  ^ographie  advaata^  can 
BO  longer  assure  us  any  great  dsgrae  of  a»- 
curtty.  We  have  only  oar  highly  touted  pro- 
ductive metboda  on  which  to  faU  baek. 

It  is  poaalhle  that  thaae  prodvetive  aMUi- 
ods  and  our  capacity  to  Duka  taeta  work 
might  again  save  ots  aecka  ahoald  a  vurtd 
war  break  Into  the  cpan.  Tha  Immenatty  of 
mch  a  task  belies  tta  probaMJlty.  Buro^ 
beUeina  that  aU  the  wvstwa  nattoaa  com- 
Uned  eaimot  bnfid  aa  army  atroag  aaaa^ 
to  cooipeta  with  thai 
can  unite  on  an  lilantmlral 
my  haadoae. 

TXia  author  attended  a 
aaaombly  ha  Waahington  early  laat  laansii 
and  approached  the  event  with  the  uaual 
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It  Mt«  np  »b- 

at  hooHtf .  purt9.  unwtf- 

aad  k»««.  which  vttu  tb«  b»tp  oC 
g-*'*^-*^  boldly  Md  iMrtMBly  •«• 
to  Mid  IB  aolTtBC  maa'K  piubiMiii.  at 
faalty.  tmnlnrTT.  nattoiMa.  uut 


At 


yoQ  ar*  probsbty  mjin^  "tJurt 
■ly  dhurdk  hM  bwn  taaeblnc  »U 
aaptof  tlM  timlnc  &•■ 
tb*  dnircb  bas  mt—wrt 
tlM  boos  la  UM  piobiw  ot  oottliic  pooptaa 
•pliltual  ground,  devoid   of 
CTMd  or  doeottti.  aad  ■trnpttflad  to  wcry 
k%  ^H.   TUto  Moral  roomuBHCit  •ttcmpta 
!■  #eii«.     It  alMMikd  ta  ttmm  rarttallao 
tbo  CItfittteD  to  tola 


H-\ 


to 

faeUooa.  aU 
aU 

that  cMi  d*<«at 

but  by  Cbrtatlan 

ti  oa  tb«  drfan- 

tba  party  lorMda 

a  ] 
In  tbo  bona  at  a 


tvUat  for  at  ymn  bvt 

for  tte  adraaeamo&t  ot  man! 

bad  tblB  to  ary  about  tbc  Com- 

i  d  Om  Waatam  HemlMibara: 

vbo  bava  no  anittnt  Idaolofy. 

I  aaftblag  you  want.   Tba  Weatam 

tat  tocetbar 

la  toe  daap. 

ara  )«at  for  tba  BnftWi.    Th« 

by  atBoac  ttadtttoBa  and 

Italy  baa  tba  proMam  of  ax- 

lIvtBC  siand- 
tra  not  tntaraatcd 

fiaa  vltb  tbalr  rayal 

n  la.  Wbdt  doaa  tt  ooatf 

I?   And  lAat  doaa  tt  payt 

of 


ba  Aonld  do  fior  blmaeLf.  He  ta  tba  (teward 
at  bti  aoU  and  as  tueb  wtll  maintain  tta 
fartSlty.  Tb«  atortaa  wen  multlplte<i  tlma 
MMi  agmia  aa  tba  oonlerance  pro^eaa«d. 

Wa  Aaarlcana  often  oTcrlook  the  (act  that 
tba  matcrlallam  ctf  tba  «act  (which  Im  com- 
_J>  grrw  out  or  the  matarialUm  of  the 

Karl  Marx  waa  the  »on  of  an  Bni?:iah 

rabbt  Hla  book.  Daa  Kapltal.  which  U  the 
blbla  of  eommuniam  has  gathered  dynamite 
tn  the  eaat  while  the  application  c,i  thn 
prtndplea  o<  Chrtsttan  democracy  hive 
gathered  duat  tn  the  west. 

mcoiOGT  H*a  MAirr  mamts 
■n»e  Idea  of  Moral  RearmainenL  wius  c  ;.- 
calved  by  Or.  Frank  Buchman.  i  Lu".  -er  ui 
minister  of  Pennaylvanla.  who  wUile  i.udv- 
Ing  In  Oxford  University  Interested  a  .?r  -p 
of  studeuU  in  this  Ideology  aa  the  i!;i;**T 
to  man"!  problem*.  The  prtwa  ftrst  cailfd 
the  Idea  the  Oxford  Movement  ther  .:  *  .a 
Buchmanl&m.  now  It  la  Mur^l  Rearmament. 
The  movement  Is  e-fangclUtiC  m  ii.'iire 
and  lechnlquee.  About  5CH)  people  ^orlc  fuU 
time  without  aalartes  for  the  promotiiti  ,: 
tba  Idea.  The  e.tpenae«  axe  met  through 
voluntary  donation.  This  Is  dilBcuit  t'T  .;« 
Amarlcans  to  understand  until  we  ^ee  Aiid 
come  within  reach  of  their  zeal.  Their  clay 
starts  with  a  quiet  time. 

Tba  BiiTopean  headquarters  of  MRA  la  -it 
Cauz.  Swltaerland.  Since  tne  war  30  cjOO  per- 
acma  have  (gone  there  for  spiritual  regeaer.^- 
Uon.  L>oa  Angles  la  -he  American  headquar- 
tara  with  a  svimmer  camp  progra.m  at  Viacti- 
)nMf  laiand.  The  tdea  la  promulgated  by 
taaaoa  who  enter  'trouble  spota"  to  help  iron 
out  dlfllcultlea.  Tlius  itr;kea  have  been 
brokan.  vloience  haa  been  averted,  and  homes 
have  baen  r«\inlted.  But  the  change  Mm  j*- 
ways  iCartad  with  the  individual. 

A  bisb-handed  boas  suddenly  decides  to 
raaort  to  reason  and  Justi  e,  with  guidance 
from  God.  A  union  leader  iuddeniy  ttr.ds 
tl&at  ha  is  a  better  leader  when  he  apologizes 
for  bla  mtatakes  and  regards  hts  tx).s9  .us  a 
bmaan  being.  New  understanding  devpiops 
and  old  grievancea  are  scon  Torgottcn. 

XBdustriaUatB  from  this  and  other  c  jun- 
trlM  stood  to  taattfy  at  length  to  these  mod- 
em mbraclaa.  MUttary  leaders  told  a.  stv  ry  of 
xmtB^  tbla  Old  Ideoiogy.  mad*  new.  to  put  a 
aew  kind  of  dlscipilne  In  tSielr  men,  tinu 
dtadpUna  which  comes  from  w;thln. 

Gordon  MeOcnaid.  fanner  head  of  the  De- 
troit CIO.  who  onca  picketed  with  a  slsta  on 
a  3  by  4  which  he  cculd  use  as  a  hluds^eon  if 
Bead  ba.  aad  with  a  chain  In  hts  pocket  for 
further  use  should  he  lose  his  club — this  man 
aiao  spoke  in  Washington.  He  met  the  MRA 
folks,  ma  attitude  changed.  Fifty  grtfv- 
anoea  whleh  his  union  held  against  their 
manafement  at  the  time  were  discarded. 
Ttia  otbrn  were  settled  In  4  hours. 


economy  made  It  bnpoaaiWa  to  buy  mill  iag 

machines 

An  interesUng  story  was  told  by  Bert  De- 
Vne«,  a  Hollander  who  ta  agricultural  co- 
mmies adviser  to  the  World  Bank  In  an 
area  m  Java  before  the  war.  the  govern n  en t 
h:id  indprt.-\lcen  to  arouae  an  Interest  Ir.  the 
pr-u::'anility  erf  fertilization  and  sclen:iflc 
farm.nt?  through  a  pa  tern.il  is  tic  syster.  i  of 
financial  aid.  Two  million  pei  pie  In  the  u-ea 
rirv-rt  to  death.  Alter  the  war.  the  far  nera 
d-H-iiiPd  to  taice  matters  In  their  own  h  .nda 
t<,  st.;p  this  terrible  death  ted. 

9T.\tv*TioN'  IS  cmiarD 

B.iiided  toijether  they  Inspired  others  with 
tl.t  ir  f  x.imple  of  go^xl  farming  and  hci  esty 
toward  the  land.  The  idea  spread  like  '  .'lld- 
ftre    ind  starvation  was  cut   U)  a  mlnlr  lum, 

W.'hout  exception,  representatives  rom 
t  .".se  22  lands  were  very  grateful  for  \lar- 
sh-ill-r-lan  aid.  but  It  waa  pointed  cut  that 
li  yoii  t.^rn*  :  X3d  to  a  man.  you  make  hi  n  an 
t>npmv  In  the  ancient  battle  between  iiiiam 
iii.d  Christianity,  the  latter  won  beca;  se  It 
rlrm.'inded  m  're  of  men,  n^it  bec.-.use  it  nada 
li.'e  eii.sy  for  men.  Nothing  less  than  thn :  can 
capture  the  people  and  lead  them  to  i  de- 
m.  crary  led  by  God. 

One  and  .ill  at  the  Washington  asst  mbly 
w»r«>  .igreed  that  there  must  be  immt  dlata 
military  rearmament  to  give  us  tin  e  to 
strengthen  cur  unity  and  grasp  this  ne  '.;-old 
idp'.lncy  which  can  conquer  by  Its  sup  rlor- 
itv  Without  spiritual  unity  we  cann*  t  de- 
pend -n  the  help  of  the  Eurooean  mi : tons. 
W.!h  K  'here  may  be  an  end  to  the  '  hreat 
ijf    c  mmunism. 


AKD   FitMBBa 

I  eoold  go  on  and  on  telling  of  these  exnm- 
al  paraonal  adjuatment  and  the  ellmi- 
ttn  Qi  batrada.  Tou  deserve  to  know  more 
abooi  wbaC  MSA  baa  dona  (or  farmers  and 
•frlralturs. 

lb*  four  abaolut*  atandards  have  Im- 
ptoswl  ralatloaabtpa  between  owner  and  em- 
ployaa  wbeoffrar  gi»aa  a  eh2Uica.  The  living 
•ooditlODa  of  farai  workera  have  been  Im- 
protad.  umS  baeauaa  at  tba  new  tatereat  ti» 
tb^r  watfart  tbey  ibow  tbatr  gratitude  by 
'  aSort.  Tba  Famexa  Union  of 
___  ^,  Oonautnot  unAltratad. 
body  waa  eoafiaaed  oa  vital  ta- 
tai  Moral  nsai^iiaaiil    radafinad   tba 

eould  reawaken 

WbUa  tba  farm  proto- 

aot  aa  acute  aa 

It  la  vlM  to  bsap  almaat 

tn  aaedaa  SS.noO 

toemntcK  thmtr 

bad  to  ba  sold.    Tba 

rwat  anaa  to  ettlaa  could 

tn  tMa  oouatry  if  our 


He  1(  tiie  Strufer  Wlio  Is  My  Brt  ther 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAB  E 

or  oKumowA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  HBPRESENTAT  VBB 

Thursday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr    SCHWABE.     Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sand .s   of   people   yesterday  visxtel   the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  in  Arling. 
tnn  Cemetery,  near  WashinRton.  D.  C. 
Numerous  patriotic  organizations  spon- 
sored   programs    commemoratinj ,    the 
valor,  the  patriotism,  and  the  self-  sacri- 
fice of  the  thoiisands  who  are  bui  led  in 
Ariln«;ton  National  Cemetery  and  of  the 
unnumbered   dead   who   made   U  e  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  the  numerou:    wars 
In  which  we  have  been  engaged   from 
tht'  Revolutionary  War  down  to  a  nd  In- 
cluding   the    Korean    encountet     But 
tnere  is  something  unusual  when  people 
assemble  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Uncnown 
Soldier.    None  of  us  knew  who  tie  sol- 
dier wa;,  for  whom  this  monume  it  waa 
erected  by  our  Oovemment.  and  where 
a  watch  by  uniformed  men  is  m&ii  talned 
constantly,  but  we  all  know  that  some- 
one is  buned  there  who  typiflts  true 
American  patriotism  at  its  best.    I  re- 
cenUy  saw  an  ad  in  one  of  our  i  erlodi- 
c&ls  fumlahed  by  one  of  our    eadlng 
life  Insurance  companies,  entltlitl  "Re 
Is  the  Stranger  Who  Is  My  Broth  >t."   It 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  TJt  known 
Soldier  burled  at  this  tomb  In  Arl  Lngton. 
He  may  have  been  a  relatlTe.  close  or 
remote,  of  youn  oar  mint.    No  cm  knows 
who  he  was  or  wbeooe  be  came,  but  w 
all  know  he  was  an  American,  ai  id  tb^ 
is  all  we  need  to  know.    Here  is  this 


beautiful   tribute,   entitled   "He   Is   the 
Stranger  Who  Is  My  Brother" : 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  man  I  never  knew, 
and  yet  I  know  all  about  him. 

He  Is  dead  now.  and  he  lies  tn  a  tornb  of 
poUshPd  marble  whose  splendor  would  sur- 
rrise  him.  And  people  come  from  every- 
where tc,  stand  here  with  their  heads  bowed, 
the.r  eyes  serious,  their  hearts  filled  with 
n-.tnirmng  for  this  man  they  never  knew. 

Becau.=;e  he  ware  a  uniform  when  he  died, 
^hev  call  him  the  Unknown  Soldier.  I  think 
he  was  a  good  soldier,  though  flghtinji  was 
never  his  busme.ss.  He  waa  a  man  of  peace. 
I  m  5ure.  though  he  never  told  me. 

Kf  \vi?  born  on  a  farm  in  the  Daltot;vs.  or 
w -..s  r.  a  miner  .s  cotta-.TC  in  Penusylvania.  a 
tenement  m  the  Bronx,  a  ranch  house  in 
Tex.as.  a  duplex  apartment  on  Park  Avenue? 
I  can't  be  sure  as  I  stand  here  w'.:h  my  hat 
in  my  hand,  reverent  at  the  grave  of  this 
man  I  nev-r  knew. 

I  clr.n  t  kuiw  his  name  or  his  business: 
whether  his  ^rnmmar  wrw  good,  his  accent 
like  mine;  wliat  book.-;  he  read:  what  church 
he  wont  in;  which  way  he  voted,  how  much 
mi'^nt^v   he   had. 

Was  he  a  txiet  bookkeeper,  truck  driver, 
surgeon,  lumberjack,  errand  boy.  student^ 
Wa-  he  'eilmg  .i  ioke.  or  cursintt  hts  serjeant. 
cr  writing  to  his  family,  when  the  missile 
came'' 

I  dcn't  know  For  when  they  picked  this 
man.  from  amom^  ail  our  nameless  dead,  he 
was  iylnc  culet  in  a  clc-sed  coffin,  and  known 
only  to  God. 

But  I  do  know  Uiat  he  Is  deservlns?  of 
honor  and  resjject.  Par.  whoever  he  may 
be,  I  feel  sure  he  mus*  have  believed,  as  I 
do.  in  the  equality  o5  men,  the  promise  of 
men.  the  duty  of  men  to  live  justly  with  each 
other  rind  with  themselves. 

And  that  Is  why  I  stand  here  with  my  hat 
In  my  hand,  reverent  at  the  grave  of  the 
strangpr  who  Is  my  brother,  m.y  lather,  my 
sen,  my  countryman,  my  friend. 


Dedication  Senrices  at  tlic  Carter  Barroa 
Amphitheata',  May  15,  1951 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSEU 

OF  GEOBCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  1.  1951 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  permission  granted  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
iniTS  today.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
AppendLx  of  the  Record  the  address  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Carter  Barron  Amphi- 
theater in  Washington  on  May  25.  1951, 
and  the  eulogy  to  Carter  Barron  read  by 
Mr.  Walter  Pidgeon  on  the  same  oc- 
casion. 

The  address  and  eulogy  are  as  follows: 
Address  bt  thk  PiiKsiDKirr  at  th«  Dedicattow 

Cekzmonies  CAirsm  Bamow  AMPHmUATtM 

M-^T  25,  1951 

Mr  Secretary,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I 
dont  know  when  I  have  been  In  a  more  Im- 
pressive and  well  worth-while  ceremony. 
The  entertainment  which  Carter  had  been 
having  here  In  Washington.,  and  which  was 
given  here  for  him  tonight,  was  magnifi- 
cent— the  singers  beyond  compare,  the 
dane"rs  wonderful;  Sugene  Ust.  I  met  him 
at  Potsdam,  and  had  him  sent  to  Paris  for 
that  A  flat,  optis  42  Chopin  waits.  The 
two  pieces  be  played   tonight  www   played 


especially  because  he  thinks  I  like  them" 
and  I  do. 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  tiake  a 
small  contribution  to  the  memory  of  Carter 
Barron  and  for  the  dedication  of  thi*  won- 
derful amphitheater.  This  amphltheiiter  is 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Carter  Bairon.  I 
)-new  him  very  well.  He  was  Just  what 
Walter  Pidj^eon  said  he  was,  he  was  the  ideal 
southern  gentleman. 

I  spent  many  hours  with  Carter,  talking 
about  this  great  Capital  of  the  United 
States — llterali^  and  really  the  Capital  of  the 
world.  He  and  I  talked  about  the  improve- 
ment of  this  wonderful  city.  We  talked  of 
the  necessity  for  ex{>anding  Its  plan,  f.nd  for 
making  it  just  what  it  ought  to  be:  the  most 
beauUlui  city  in  the  world,  and  also  the 
mcst  useful. 

We  discussed  many  a  time  an  auditorium 
that  would  seat  40.000  people,  and  a  s  adlum 
that  would  seat  a  hundred  tbousand  peo- 
ple— and  thts  amphitheater,  lor  the  p.urp:>se 
for  which  it  waa  constructed,  and  for  which 
It  is  being  used. 

Those  are  grand  plans.  I  knew  a  city  plan- 
ner m  Chicago  one  time,  named  V.  H  Burn- 
ham,  and  he  had  a  motto  which  said  "Maite 
no  little  plans.  Great  plans  can  alv/ays  be 
amended  to  m.^et  the  situation.  Little  plans 
can  never  be  expanded  into  preat  plf  ns.  ' 

I  hope  that  Washington  City  a. id  the 
Government  which  is  responsible  lor  this 
preat  Capital,  wil!  bear  that  In  mind  I  am 
doing  everything  I  can  to  make  t.ils  the 
great  city  it  ough.  to  be 

I  was  very  fond  of  Carter,  and  it  is  fining 
that  the  first  play  given  In  this  theater 
should  be  called  the  Faith  of  Our  leathers. 
We  ought  to  think  deeply  about  that  phrase 
"faith  of  our  fathers."  We  ought  to  *sk  our- 
selves what  the  faith  of  our  fathers  really 
was.  and  what  it  means  to  us  today. 

The  faith  of  otur  fathers  is  expressed  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  Is  set  forth  In  perfectly  sim- 
ple terms:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  they  are  endowed  by  tJaeir  Creaior  with 
certain  unalienable  rights." 

This  faith  Is  the  basis  of  free  government. 
Thts  faith  is  the  basis  of  the  Declarilion  of 
Independence,  and  the  Constitutlor.  of  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  document  of 
government  that  was  ever  written  In  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

Many  times  In  our  history  this  faith  has 
appeared  to  weaken,  and  our  Gov'jrnment 
has  appeared  to  have  turned  towaid  back- 
ward reaction.  After  that  has  happened, 
however,  men  have  gone  back  to  the  faith  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  md  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  they  have  found  there 
the  strength  and  the  courage  to  make  our 
country  stronger  and  better. 

There  are  now  many  other  nati'ins  that 
share  our  faith  In  free  govemmen-i.  Since 
1776  this  faith  has  swept  around  tlie  world. 
It  now  includes  the  free  nations  ol  Europe, 
and  South  and  Central  Am«^ca.  :he  Near 
East  and  Africa,  and  In  recent  years  it  has 
created  many  new  and  Independent  free  na- 
tions In  Asia. 

This  faith  Is  the  only  hope  for  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  wcx-ld. 

Faith  and  free  government  have  always 
been  opposed  by  dictatorships.  Tt<iay  it  Is 
being  threatened  by  a  new  and  terrible  tyr- 
anny. Hitler  and  MusBoUnl  never  had  any- 
thing to  match  the  terrible  eecret  police  of 
the  Blremlln.  The  situation  tn  Buiaia  la  al- 
most fantastic.  Nobody  tliere  can  go  to  bed 
without  the  fear  that  the  eecret  psUce  may 
come  in  the  night  and  take  them  away,  aev- 
w  to  be  aeen  again.  The  Soviet  is  intending 
this  slave  system  to  the  oountilee  they  now 
controL 

In  Wutsm  Germany  and  I  have  this  <m 
the  authority  of  no  leas  a  person  than  tba 
bishop  of  bBtam  Berlin,  who  piUd  me  a 
vWt  not  yarj  long  ago— la  Sastem  Oer- 


many.  thousands  of  persons  have  been  kid- 
naped by  the  secret  police.  Tbey  just  d>a- 
appear.  and  are  never  heard  of  again.  They 
kidnap  the  children  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  16,  and  carry  them  off  to  Moscow.  And 
those  children  never  come  home. 

This  is  the  kind  of  dangei  we  are  facing. 
This  Is  what  we  are  up  against.  It  is  our 
business,  and  our  duty,  to  keep  this  thing 
from  spreading.  If  we  are  to  preeene  free- 
dom In  the  world,  we  must  act  together  with 
the  other  nations  that  share  our  faith.  We 
must  try  to  create  world  peace  under  law. 
We  must  have  a  world-wide  crganlzatlon  of 
nations  that  will  put  a  stop  t^}  war  and  set- 
tle disputes  peacefully. 

This  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  our 
foreign  policy.  This  Is  what  we  are  fighting 
for  in  Korea.  We  are  fighting  in  Korea  to 
preserve  the  United  Nations,  and  to  give  It 
strength  and  power  to  etiforce  Ha  mandates. 
We  are  fighting  in  Korea  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war.  That  is  the  greatest  cause  in  the 
world. 

Our  men  and  boys  are  fighting  In  Korea, 
struggling  and  dying  to  save  us  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  third  world  war.  They  are  fighting 
to  make  a  world  organioation  that  will  pre- 
vent war  m  the  future. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  see  thut  they  do  not  fight 
and  die  in  vain. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  stop  petty  bickering,  to 
support  them  by  our  words,  by  our  deeds. 
and  by  our  prayers. 

If  we  can  stop  that  petty  political  bicker- 
ing, stop  the  misrepreeentstions,  and  the 
character  atsaasinations  in  this  country,  X 
am  sure  that  our  faith  will  sucx»ed.  we  will 
be  living  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  and  victory 
will  be  outs. 

We  must  believe  In  the  faith  of  our 
fathers.  We  must  believe  in  freedom  and 
Justice  and  fairness.  We  must  believe  la 
human  rights  and  civil  rlghu  for  every 
man.  be  he  yellow,  red.  black,  or  white.  We 
must  act  in  accordance  with  that  belief,  and 
if  we  do  act  In  accordance  with  the  faitli 
of  our  fathers,  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  outcome,  we  wiU  attain  world  con- 
cord and  world  peace. 

Eut.ocr  TO  CARTni  Bakwjn  Rtu)  bt  Wai.tk« 

Pidgeon    Dukutg    Dedication    CsaKMONiss 

ON  Mat  26,  1981 

The  most  lasting  memorials  are  a  man's 
own  good  works.  His  worthy  deeds  laid  one 
upon  another  raise  a  higher  column  tlian 
any  made  with  stone.  His  nximberleas  acts 
of  kindness  and  of  love  form  a  more  perfect 
arch. 

To  these  nobler  memcHlals  to  the  memory 
of  Carter  T.  Barron,  we  assemble  tonight  to 
add  %  memorial  of  stone  and  concrete,  brick 
and  steel.  It  Is  uniquely  appropriate  that 
an  amphitheater  should  bear  his  name,  an 
amphitheater  which,  but  for  his  devotion  to 
the  great  project  of  wMch  It  was  a  part, 
would  not  exist  at  aU.  It  is  typical  of  the 
many  fine  physical  resources  of  Washington 
tiiat  owe  their  existence  to  his  work  and 
his  leadership.  It  Is  especially  fitting  that 
this  community  should  use  a  theater  to  pay 
back  to  him  some  of  the  things  be  paid  to 
the  tlieater,  in  a  lifetime  of  effort. 

Like  the  very  beat  of  all  material  me- 
morials, this  theater  wUl  do  lU  real  service 
by  inspiring  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
recoUectlons  that  constitute,  in  their  own 
way.  a  kl"**  of  immortality.  When  the  Ughte 
go  up  on  this  stage,  when  the  orchestra's 
music  bursts  forth,  when  the  show  goes  on, 
night  after  night  into  the  numberlees  nights 
of  the  future,  memorise  will  t>e  wakened 
and  revived. 

The  Georgia  eeboolira'am  on  the  oentar 
aisle  wUl  think  c£  th»  boy  who  l«tt  the  clam- 
rocnn  rather  than  wrestle  witti  rhyme.  Th« 
«l(Mny  lady  down  right  ftxmt  will  reeaU  tha 
red-headed  busboy  who  made  bcr  visit  to  a 
cafeteria  a  Joy.  The  mUhUe-eged  man  in  the 
front  row  wUl  turn  hi*  mind  bask  to  tba 
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jECIWHSiaS  OF  BKICARKS 

eOILE\RlJnrH.KIljQORE 


FrHm9»  Jvu  1.  i*5i 

KSLOORS.    Mr.  President.  I  uA 
to  teve  prtnted  In 
:  o<  tiM  Raoon  an  editorial 
fflr  Msmoriftl  Dur. 
bi  ItM  Pftrken- 


_  a»  objeetioo.  the  cdttarlal 
to  be  printed  tn  ttie 


Tbafa  a  good  dMiak  at  your 
irfOBTW.  text  It?     Tou-w  got  paymanta  at 
to  Bwet  and  maybe  you  can't  gat 

iMv«prlnt  to  put  out  «nouch  pa«M 
to  BMka  tba  payment*.  Tblngi  are  sur* 
roogjk. 

But  bow  about  tbe  boya  in  'Bionn''  Wliat 
hava  tbcy  got  to  loac?  Not  inxieb.  they  doa  t 
OWB  anytblng.  Mo;  they  have  much  to  luee. 
Just  their  il«e«. 

Kvw  Mop  to  tblnJc  that  about  1  in  each 
1 JOO  to  •aTlng  your  comlortaDie  necH ' 

Tba  troubla  la.  you  rorget  ux  eaaily  Y  u 
forcat  that  thia  war  ia  jxat  as  tough  is  iiie 
last  one.  or  maybe  tougher. 

Wall.  Jxiat  reniem.ber  one  thing  —those  gura 
■ra  jurt  about  the  same  aa  they  wt-re  '.as'. 
Xiam.  And  they're  having  the  same  n  rr.o.a 
things  happen  to  them. 

Think  back  a  few  years.  Rememb-r  SAm 
Hartlla.  He  waa  the  finrt  man  you  u'v  die 
at  Pvarl  Harbor  You  remember  Sam  Ha 
waa  that  ^y  In  diTlalon  you  always  '.r:r.u«nr, 
tookad  awfully  old  to  be  a  thtrd-clnm  radi  - 
man.  Rememt»er  how  you  wsre  stisnclnc  na 
tiM  second  deck  and  watcned  Sam  r.ia  dow.i 
that  ladder?  He  slipped,  and  was  w»dc?<l 
batwaen  the  ladder  steps.  P.ai  en  .tI-h  bacK. 
Tlw  guys  at  Pearl  Harbor  were  "-^iilcliy 
Tlkay  came  down  that  lac*der  b*'hr"id  Sam 
and,  one  by  on*,  they  stepped  in  bis  face 

That  was  panic.  Don  t  tbini  ror  a  m  nute 
that  there  wasnt  plenty  of  panic  whei  the 
C3ilncse  broke  tfcrcugh  In  Korea  Ana  -iere 
was  KMna  nice  old  guy  like  Sam  Neville  there, 
too. 

Bamamber  Terlim?  AlT-mys  i?icd  fur  \ 
laugb — the  ship's  ccmcdlan.  But  ^e  w.isn  t 
lauglimg  the  laat  time  you  saw  him  T  lu 
looked  up  quick  to  secondary  aft  when  ynx 
felt  the  heat.  It  wasn:  a  pretty  sight.  The 
first  one  you  saw  wta  Terllizl.  He  was  w  ly- 
ing back  and  forth  on  the  gun  pla^f  rm. 
his  mouth  working  like  he  was  '.Ting  ui  tJi.k:. 
Ba  stUl  had  his  phones  on — 'but  ao  clothen. 
Tbey  were  burned  off  and  his  flesh  hiir.< 
down  from  hla  body  In  strips.  Be  was  dead 
whan  you  got  up  there. 

Somewhere  In  Korea  is  a  guy  }ust  like 
Terllzzl.  Uaybe  he  burned  In  a  tank,  a  >«p. 
or  an  airplane.  Maybe  he  waa  No.  il  467 
oa  soma  caausJty  list,  but  to  :>ome  p<>  ipie 
ba  was  a  nice  guy  with  a  sense  of  humur  and 
had  a  naow  like  Terllzzl. 

And  Boats  Pcwer.  A  nice  gur  with  a 
crooked  smile.  One  of  the  best  little  gun- 
nsn  In  tha  buslnasB.  That  torpedo  piane 
got  him.  Tou  took  a  chipping  iron  and 
■craped  him  away  from  hts  20-cnllUme'.er 
gim  where  his  flesh  bad  fused  with  the  aietal. 
A  lot  of  guys  In  Korea  have  been  scraped  up 
by  tbalr  buddies. 

And  what  about  Smocge  3chroeder  Used 
to  be  a  wraatier  in  a  carnival:  as  wuEb  aa 
they  come.  He  was  always  ^ood  for  a  laugh. 
too.  Take  that  night  when  the  nr^t  b-..^ 
sbaU  scraamad  over  the  fan  tail.  Smcx^ea 
ahouted.  "I'm  a  lover,  not  a  lighter  '  ar.d 
your  narras  telt  better  after  laughing  at  his 
)oka.  When  that  next  shell  hit.  you  b<:)th 
want  down  together  Only  Schroeder  didn  t 
fst  ti|>— ba  was  cut  tn  two  by  a  chunk  of  txat 
BMtai. 

Tliat'i  tha  night  you  realized  that  wnr  '.ii 
a  bloody  mess.  Tou  used  to  thmk  p«<?nle 
got  kUlad  wtth  neat  lltUe  bullet  holes.  But 
thay  doat.  Tbey  usually  get  smashed  up. 
Ttera  ara  probably  a  few  guys  tn  Korea 
lUfca  Jbek  MCBrlda.  When  the  chips  were 
eanw  tlirough.  You're  always 
what  made  Jack  do  what  be  did 
tba  sbaO  hit  your  gun.  He  was 
to  tba  mrartor  tub  a.id  lost  both  lags 
Bt  ttM  kBssa.  But  somcbow  ha  vawled  out 
ctf  ttm  teb.  dtsggad  hlmseiy  serosa  tbe  deck. 
iMflad  dowa  tba  ladder  Into  chief's  quarters 
•ad  backed  up  In  a  comer,  where  he  dlad. 
tbtj  aarrtod  yc>a  down  to  eblaf's 
tba  Stat  tbtof  you  saw  la  tbe  dtm 
Toa  ten  a  Itttla  sick  to 
WoBdar  bov  many  guys  In 
ara  gotng  to  feel  tha  same  way? 


And  when  they  sat  your  sUetcher 
on  the  table,  you  dldnt  feel  very  funr 
y  iu:-  The  "doC  cut  your  pants  aws 
you  could  see  bonaa  sticking  throug 
flesh  You  turned  away  and  saw  8lg 
oil  'b*-  next  table.  He  waa  iiaif  propj 
against  a.  stanchion  and  you  could  j 
gM'-s  (xwing  through  the  holes  in  hla 
Reraemher  how  he  leaned  over  a  lit: 
srfid  -Howya  doing.  Gunner.  Isn  t 
hciluvft  way  to  make  a  U'Vlng?"  Anc 
n-.i.iutes.  he  was  dead. 

K.  r«4  m  full  of  guys-good  An 
fu  «-  who  can  crack  a  smile  20  n 
r;.*:'.'>»  they  die 

A-  (!  ■  ure  worried  sbotit  the  p: 
p."/s~  Qritt  worrying,  forget  it,  you 
la  Ad  It  .so  g<jod. 
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Dixie'i  New  Dcsi^  for  Lrria  r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

nr  ALABAMA 

IN  IITE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A'  IVES 

W>'dnesday.  April  18.  1951 

Mr  EU-UOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  .th  the 
thi->a-..s  cf  prolonged  and  extensive  war 
and  the  shadows  of  communi&m  falling 
J  M';'.y  en  thp  United  States  icday.  it 
s^t^ms  to  me  that  one  of  the  mo  it  vital 
Acfif^'--  *;n  o'jr  national  defense  p  'O'Tram 
Ls  ir..ty  among  the  American  ptcple.  A 
un;:ed  people  who  believe  and  t'ust  in 
-^ri-h  other  and  in  their  Gcvernmt'nt  can 
wilh.staiid  whatever  ia  necessary  jO  pre- 
s«rv"  America. 

ThLs  unity  begins  at  home,  takes  on 
brrarer  .ispects,  and  eventually  preads 
throu'-'hout  the  Nation. 

A  prme  «^xample  of  establishm  ;  'jnity 
at  heme  i.s  being  practiced  today  by 
ma.nv  of  the  rural  people  in  our  South- 
er:! .- rates.  To  overcome  the  i^jliiion 
t.^'.at  sometimes  results  from  li^  in'?  in 
r-ril  areas,  the.se  people  have  u.-ited 
themselves  Into  groups  which  hf  ve  de- 
veloped into  theoretical  commurities. 

It  all  began  with  the  organization  of 
Kro'ip«  to  compete  against  each  o:her  in 
farming,  homemaking.  recreatici,  and 
other  phases.  Most  important,  tl  e  con- 
t*^'sts  have  shown  the  people  that  fs  fun 
to  woric  with  each  other  and  practice 
bruthtTly  love  rather  than  to  liv^^  their 
o'.vn  private  lives  apart  from  the  rest  of 
tiie  world. 

.As  a  result,  group  members  hav«  tiana- 
formed  their  homes  into  neat  clean 
piace.s ;  cultivated  land  previoiislj  left  to 
rain:  built  recreational  centers;  and  Im- 
proved school  facilities.  They  hive  se- 
cured better  rural  roads  by  sjongly 
shovvin!?  a  justification  for  them. 

In  short,  the.y  have  raised  theii  stand- 
ard of  living  through  the  simple  act  of 
cooperation. 

As  an  elaboration  on  the  com  nenda- 
ble  work  of  these  rural  people,  I  am  in- 
cluding as  a  part  of  my  remark:  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dickson  Hartwell  from  tl  le  April 
issue  of  Nation's  Business  maga2  ine  and 
entitled  "Dixie's  New  Design  for  living"; 
Dais's  New  Dmoiv  roa  Lirito 
(By  ZJtckson  Bartwall) 

No  ooa  knowa  praalaaly  who  st  triad  tt. 
But  recent  vlaltora  to  Oaorfla.  T  nneaasa, 
and  adjacaat  BtatH  ara  wttnaiatai  a  kind 
of  revolution.    People  tbara  have  d  scovered 
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a  new  way  to  live  together.  It  has  improved 
their  surroundings,  made  more  money  for 
them  and.  for  many,  tranaformed  ttaelr  Uvea. 
They  are  happy  as  they  never  were  before. 

Five  years  ago  gray,  alert  lira.  Minnie  Tay- 
lor was  probably  the  loneliest  woman  in 
Georgia.  Certainly  she  was  the  moet  forlorn 
In  Liberty,  the  sa-famlly  hamlet  where  she 
lived.  Like  mllUona  of  others,  she  was 
starred  for  companionship,  for  people  to  talk 
and  plan  and  share  with.  Not  once  in  her 
fifty-odd  years  had  there  been  a  social  gath- 
ering in  her  hill  country  community.  Only 
at  church  or  Sunday  school  was  there  a 
chance  even  for  a  snatch  of  gossip. 

"I  used  to  sit  at  home  Just  waiting  from 
one  Sunday  to  the  next,"  Minnie  Taylor 
aays.     "There  was  nobody  even  to  holler  to." 

But  today  there  is  relatively  as  much  ex- 
citement in  Liberty  as  in  Times  Square  on 
S.iturday  night.  No  longer  lonely.  Minnie 
Taylor  Is  in  the  thick  of  It.  She  and  almost 
everyone  are  active  members  of  some  com- 
mittee and  more  than  80  meetings  are  held 
annually.  For  the  first  time  In  116  years 
Liberty  people  are  working  together  and 
h.iving  fun  being  neighbors. 

What  Is  happening  in  Liberty  is  happen- 
In  ^  in  a  thousand  other  places.  In  big  city 
suburbs,  factory  towns,  and  rural  areas.  It 
began  in  1944  with  a  simple  Idea.  Sparked 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  civic  groups  offered  prize  money  to 
stimulate  better  farming.  The  Idea — a  con- 
trst— was  ancient,  but  this  one  had  a  novel 
twist  Instead  of  pitting  farmer  against 
farmer,  It  called  for  organizing  groups  of 
neighboring  families  into  permanent  com- 
munities. Each  year  these  communities 
would  compete  against  each  other  on  self- 
Improvement. 

This  little  twist  did  the  trick.  Realization 
that  its  more  fun  to  work  with  your  neigh- 
bor than  against  him  burst  on  the  people 
around  Knoxville  like  sun&hlne.  Where  old- 
•yle  contests  had  met  with  apathy,  the  new 
Idea  pralrie-flred.  With  donated  local  and 
regional  prizes  soon  totaling  thousands  of 
dollars,  the  contests  now  cover  all  of  Tennes- 
see, half  of  Georgia  and  parts  of  Alabama 
and  Virginia  In  1951  they  are  spreading 
throughout  Arkansas.  After  a  recent  survey 
of  results,  an  amazed  Investigator  of  the 
conservative  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  At- 
lanta termed  the  contests,  "a  phenomenal 
8Ucce;;s." 

In  the  country  around  Knoxville.  Naah- 
villc.  and  Atlanta,  I  recently  saw  farms  in 
contesting  communities  that  5  years  ago 
were  gutted  by  erosion  and  overgrown  with 
brush  and  sage  that  are  now  lushly  verdant. 
I  watched  fattening  beef  cattle,  sturdy  hogs, 
and  high  producing  cows  grazing  where 
scrawny  razorbacks  had  once  gone  hungry. 
T}bacco  Road  shacks  have  changed  magically 
Into  spick-and-span  white  cottages.  That 
classic  southern  trade-mark — the  outdoor 
p.-ivy— is  fast  disappearing. 

But  most  important  Is  what  Is  happening 
to  the  people.  It  shows  up  In  little  things. 
In  liberty,  for  example,  a  man  used  to  meet 
his  troubles  alone.  Today  trouble  has  tha 
whole  community  to  fight.  When  T7-year- 
old  Jim  Logglns  fell  ill  his  neighbors  har- 
vested his  crops.  Id  Duncan  hasnt  been 
well  for  months  but  he  hasnt  been  hungry — 
the  community  club  sees  to  that.  After  his 
ornery  mule  bolted,  Ed  Taylor  was  hospital- 
ized with  a  stubborn  ahlnbone  Infection. 
Neighbors  butchered  his  fattened  hogs,  gath- 
ered his  corn,  and  chopped  his  wood  ail 
winter.  When  spring  came  they  planted  hla 
crop.  It  cost  him  nothing.  Now  Bd  is  well. 
No  one  has  to  tell  him.  "Love  thy  neighbor. " 
Though  there  hre  thoaa  who  would  Ilka  to 
see  the  contest  limited  strictly  to  agricul- 
tural communltlea.  some  factory  towns  have 
entered  the  competition.  Mascot.  Tenn.. 
largely  owned  by  tha  American  Zinc  Co^  is 
cne  of  them. 

In  1948  the  morale  of  Mascot  people  waa 
low.  much  of  tha  air  waa  hsavUy  polluted 
VltU  Bsaaeatona  dost,  there  waant  a  stngle 


playgrouod  or  raeraatlon  ZaeUtty  and  de- 
spite money-loalag  expandltursa  by  the  eam- 
pany.  tha  hmises  were  in  a  dlamai  state  of 
disrepair. 

Today  Mascot  has  a  concrete  teuiis  court, 
a  recondl tinned  lllnary.  a  children's  sum- 
mer playground  staffed  by  two  paid  super- 
visors, a  weekly  movie,  a  monthly  square 
dance,  two  school  basketball  teams,  and  a 
State  championahlp  baseball  team. 

The  community  hired  an  engineer  to  de- 
sign a  new  school  lighting  system.  Lacking 
a  picnic  spot,  they  cleared  a  S-acr>!  tract  of 
underbrush,  set  out  lunch  tables  and  out- 
door cooking  grllU.  Dust-control  devices 
were  installed  at  the  plant.  Borrovring  spray 
equipment  from  the  company,  the  contest 
committee  offered  to  paint  any  man's  hotise. 
company-owned  or  not.  In  a  few  aours  evU 
six-room  eyesores  were  converted  ir.  to  credit- 
able homes. 

As  the  drab  town  brightened,  mure  people 
took  part.  Men  living  in  company-owned 
bouses  who  once  swore  to  "let  ihe  dump 
cave  in  liefore  I'd  spend  a  dime  on  it"  got 
out  tool  kits  and  built  shelves,  repapered 
and  painted,  closed  in  old-fashloaed  claw- 
footed  bathtubs,  sanded  and  wa:ced  floors. 
They  put  modem  plumbing  in  company- 
owned  houses. 

Employees  who  once  used  spare  energy 
grtimbllng  against  the  company  uncovered 
real  grievances  against  the  county  school 
board — a  lunchroom  that  leaks  during  fre- 
quent rains,  sagging  floors  separated  6  inches 
from  baseboards,  a  seepage  of  water  from 
the  boys'  latrine  to  the  kitchen.  When  the 
county  school  supervisor  irefused  to  inspect 
the  pntmises,  they  hired  a  photogra  pher,  took 
damning  picture  evidence,  and  carried  it  in 
a  body  to  her  office.     They  got  ac'lon. 

"Nobody  here  thinks  of  Mascot  as  a  com- 
pany town  any  more,"  freckled  BUI  Arm- 
strong, community  chairman,  told  me.  "It's 
our  town.  We  can  make  it  as  gx)d  as  we 
want  it  to  be." 

Being  thm  organized  for  group  action, 
community  clubs  undertake  tmusual  civic 
responsibilities.  When  lackadalsic:  d  authori- 
ties failed  to  stop  serious  chlckei.  thievery, 
one  "club  posted  a  t200  reward  and  Jailed  the 
culprits  within  a  week.  A  honky-  xink  road- 
house  threatened  the  morals  of  ts  young- 
sters, so  another  group  promptly  aiTanged  its 
sale  and  reconversion  into  a  private  resi- 
dence. 

In  Tennessee,  tbe  Mount  Lebanon  Club 
members  checked  on  a  nearby  pooi  farm  and 
were  shocked  at  fUth.  Infestation  and  lack 
of  sanitation  in  a  firetrap  builCing.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Buchanan  and  Miss  Elsie  Hiidson 
were  sent  to  arouse  ev«y  club  in  t  le  county. 
With  photographic  documentatlo:i.  a  dele- 
gation met  county  officials.  "We  represent 
500  families,"  they  said.  "We  want  some- 
thing done."  Christmas  1949  th?  inmates 
moved  into  a  new,  fireproof.  S30,00()  building. 
Community  groups  go  right  tc>  the  top. 
Little  60-famlly  Sharon.  Tenn..  badly  needed 
Improvement  of  an  often  impassable  county 
road.  A  committee  ot  five  was  apaolnted  to 
appeal  to  then  Gov.  Jim  McCord  in  person. 
But  Instead  of  5,  a  delegation  of  75  showed 
up.  The  Governor  met  them  in  '^e  senate 
chamber  and  told  them,  sorry,  he  couldn't 
fix  their  road. 

But  the  onoe  meek  Sharon  people  rtfused 
to  accept  his  brush-off.  They  harassed  blm 
with  pesky  facts  he  couldnt  torn  aside. 
Annoyed  that  a  pip-aqueak  conuE.unlty  was 
so  troubleaome,  McCord's  temper  mounted. 
Then  Sharon's  tail,  hadaoma  Sirs.  Harry 
Bracey  lose  and  calmly  pulled  this  faeU  to- 
gether. Parmeia  were  forced  to  take  their 
tobacco  to  a  man  distant  market;  peojde 
couldnt  get  to  churdi;  they  were  deprived 
of  a  needed  has  line;  school  teachers  heal- 
tated  to  aooapt  jobs  In  Sliaran;  evsryime  waa 
blacked  tram  oonvenlent  tthopptng  aieaa. 
They  got  tbe  road. 

Such  achlevemeata  Imprwas  oofntest  Judgaa 
wbo  spend  several  VMka  mlmiteJy 


Inf  prcigissi  amoaag  tbe 
are  seared  for  improiead  fanatac  mettaodi, 
inciisetid  famllj  food  supply,  bone  beauttft- 
catlon  and  mndemteatton.  sffaettTe  dub  or- 
ganlaatlon,  and  etnunimlty  nereattoaal  fa- 
cilities. Priass  for  county.  ragUmal,  and 
State  winnera.  raised  and  donated  by  spon- 
soring chambers  of  cotnmeroe.  range  ttom 
$35  to  $1,000. 

C<»nmunlty  dubs  make  elaborate  progresa 
reports  to  the  Judges,  omitting  no  detail 
that  might  be  worth  a  point.  Some,  from 
the  back  country,  are  proudly  printed  tn 
cude  frontier  lettering.  A  long  llat  from 
Bean  Creek  near  Lynch  Mountain  ia  northsra 
Georgia  ended  with  these  items: 

"Millie  Garrett  have  two  new  bed  spreads 
and  two  new  rocking  chairs." 

"Charlie  Anderson  have  new  eurtons  and 
a  new  refrigerator." 

"Alice  Goldwire  have  covered  hur  smoke- 
house." 

But  the  sense  of  well-being  that  springs 
from  such  things  )>s  new  bed  spreads,  Instde 
bathrooms,  brightly  painted  bouses  and  a 
high  devel(^>ment  of  civic  responsibility  is 
enhanced  measurably  by  the  effect  of  tba 
contests  on  the  Income  of  the  participants. 
Fertile  farms  and  improved  techniques  pay 
big  dividends  and  doeena  of  farmers  told  me 
the  contests  had  helped  them  make  more 
money.  With  tbe  advice  of  agricultural 
agents,  crops  are  balanesd,  purebred  stock  Is 
purchased  and  land  terraced  and  pastured  to 
curb  erosion.  As  one  man  explained:  "When 
your  neighbors  start  ftzlng  up,  you've  got  to 
do  It,  too.  Nobody  wants  to  be  tbe  drag- 
tail  farm." 

Joel  Fort,  mansger  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Nashville  branch,  and  an  enthuslastlo 
contest  backer,  tcdd  me  that  a  partial  analy- 
sis fnxn  central  Tennessee  alone  showed  that 
in  3  years  contestants  spent  $3,000,000  for 
home  fumlsiiings,  $3,022,000  for  electrical 
equipment,  $6,682,000  for  home  buildings 
and  repairs  and  $4,462,000  for  new  farm  ma- 
chinery. Much,  if  not  most  of  this,  he  says, 
was  stimulated  by  the  conteats. 

Realistic  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Knox  T.  Hutchinson  made  an  on-the-spot 
check-up.  "TTiese  contests  are  revdutlon- 
ary,"  he  said.  "The  important  thing  is  the 
people  are  doing  it  for  themaelves.  There 
is  no  Government  bonxis  and  no  subsidy. 
They've  found  by  working  together  they  can 
literally  lift  themselves  by  tbelr  bootstraps." 
Even  sponsors  are  amazed  at  the  competi- 
tors' enthusiasm.  On  tbe  eve  of  an  annual 
prize  award  banquet  at  Nashville's  Maxwell 
House,  a  sleet  storm  swept  tbe  State,  icing 
roads  and  disrupting  communications.  A 
glum  banquet  committee  of  the  NaahvlUe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  met  tbe  next  morn- 
ing. With  600  reservations  the  consensus 
was  maybe  100  would  show  up.  At  this 
gloomy  moment  a  delegation  of  cheerful 
contestants  burst  into  tiie  meeting.  They 
were  going  to  do  the  town  before  the  ban- 
quet. Where  had  they  come  from?  Why 
from  near  Sparta,  100  mile>j  away.  "Roads 
were  a  little  skiddy,"  the  chairman  reported, 
"but  we  wouldn't  miss  this  for  anything. 
We  eiqMct  to  win  first  prise."  Tbe  banquet 
committee  relaxed.  There  wsxe  650  at  tbe 
dinner. 

Bualneasmen  visiting  contesting  reglona 
bave  seen  tbe  results  and  returned  home,  in- 
si^red,  to  initiate  tbe  idea  in  tbelr  own  areas 
throu^  tbelr  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
Laige  organlaations  like  tibte  Atlanta  Cham- 
ber of  Comm«ce.  Uirough  its  rarmsr's  Club, 
supply  a  fuU-tlme  staff  nmaber  to  aid  tbe 
commimltles  and  cooperate  wttb  county  farm 
agents.  Community  oomaitttees  are  agMi- 
ized  usually  after  a  single  meetJng  at  wblob 
a  repreaentatlve  from  a  soeosatful  group  de- 
aeribes  bis  organlmtton's  aocompllrtiments. 
Tbe  contflBta  have  spread  Into  ftvr  States  «*• 
moat  entliely  by  kxaO.  wovd-oC-mautb  pub-^ 
lldty. 

Tbe  bl0sst  problem  tn  tbs  oommunmas  1$ 
money— Bumey  to  buUd  bassbaU  ground^ 
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o«c  th«  old.  baek-faraaktnff  vood  riov*  uid 
txaatftOad  ft  n«w  ona  eiactrtc.  Tbay  ••«- 
tuHMd  00  an  tmuaad  ttonrc^m  and  put  In 
a  fiiMbtac  toU«t — coaunod«.  Acne*  calU  Jt. 
Tbara  to  a  amall  waahlnf  machtnc.  Ncif!b- 
ttor  Bacty  Dtcfclnann  donated  »  wheel  cn»lr. 
B««t  of  aU.  Uicra  U  »  naw  electric  tewlag 
macbtBa. 

Anf  rtaltor  tn  the  Scuth  can  readily  tee 
the  fi^ahiy  painted  bam».  the  Kr««n  acre*. 
and  tlie  (tTcm«.  ■tral«t>t  fencea  Tbe  people 
teU  aafKrly-.  too.  of  the  thtiuaands  cf  new 
bathroono.  the  •helve*  of  home-grown  f<x)d, 
or  tlkatr  newly  decorated  home*,  and  modern, 
fully  BMchanlaed  kitchen*.  But  these  phys- 
tcal  accompiUhstenU  arent  the  real  story. 
It  la  found  In  the  reply  of  a  little  Georgia 
lady  when  eootaat  Judge*  aaked.  "What  Ui 
your  eGmmunlty**  out*tJtndmg  accomplish- 
nwntr- 

nw  knitted  her  br^iw  and  puzzled  *  tno- 
mant.  Then  her  eye*  brightened  "I  be- 
Mera."  she  ■aid.  "It*  that  we've  learnetl  to 
lore  one  aiother  " 
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Hi.  smith  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  Memonai  Day  I  participated  in 
a  program  broadcast  from  Station 
WIITR  In  Morrtstown.  N  J  .  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disarmament.  This  program. 
known  as  We  the  Women,  is  spon-sored 
by  the  League  of  Womea  Voters.  Ameri- 
can AssodaUon  of  University  Women. 
Woman's  Club.  American  Association  for 
the  United  Nations,  and  Umced  World 
Federalists. 

I  ask  unAnlmous  consent  to  have  my 
remarks  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

TUa  la  Senator  H.  ALEumrn  Smtth  AU 
cf  Tia  who  feel  deeply  about  the  Impxjrtanre 
of  hrlnglnf  peace  to  the  world  Khouid  be 
grateful  to  the  or^nlxatton*  which  a.re 
■ponaoftng  thla  dlacuaston  of  dlsartiuiinent. 
la  aptte  (tf  all  the  great  dlfflcultle*  :  am  one 
cf  thcae  wbo  •till  believe  there  1*  hope  f  ir 
world  peace  In  our  tune  But  It  la  clear  to 
m*.  aa  tt  muat  be  clear  to  all  at  vm  that  a 
world  tn  which  the  nation*  keep  great  armies 
and  gn«t  atorca  of  weapon*  ran  never  be  a 
truly  paaeafal  world.  That  t*  why  tht* 
dlaeuaMon  ta  ao  Important 

Thla  Mcnortal  Dey  which  we  •re  ce!e- 
bractof  today  la  dedicated  like  every  Mf- 
mortftl  Day  In  the  paat.  to  the  memory  at 
thoaa  Americana  who  have  died  fighting  for 
their  oJOBtry.  In  thU  paM  yftu"  the  traK«*dy 
of  CcouBunleC  aggraaalon  In  Korea  ha*  added 
ft  long  Uat  of  namea  to  the  roll*  of  our  hon- 
ored daftd.  Thetr  gacTtflce  la  a  tragic  re- 
minder to  Tta  that  w«  must  ttrtve  ■*  never 
before  to  ftnd  the  road  to  penc*  on  earth. 
and  to  create  a  world  In  which  the  blesauit;a 
of  b  aadcau  need  no  longer  be  bought  at 
aueb  ft  cmal  ooat  in  blood  and  human  »uX- 
t«rtag. 

It  la  ft  Mrtklag  thing  tbftt  o\a  greateat  mU. 
Itasy  iaadar*  tbeoMatve*  are  painfully  aware 
eC  Mm  tvktttty  at  modem  war  aa  a  meana  of 
between  iifttlnna  Three 
MaeArtbur  atated  before 
•<•  eammmesi  that  adentioc 
ft  fftstftatic  aolu- 


tion  of  International  dlAcultlca,  ind  be 
»ild  that  m  modem  tlmea  war  bad  become 
the  method  of  aulclde  for  modem  'ivtlteft- 
r..m  He  aald  that  in  thla  mater  the 
nia.we*  of  the  world  are  far  ahead  it  their 
l,adeni.  and  he  challenged  ua  to  w  ;rk  out 
li  way  by  which  war  could  be  abolU  led.  It 
« IS  an  Inaptrlng  ■tatement.  and  :  think 
pvprr  reapf>njilble  mUltary  leader  In  thla 
c  untry,  who  know*  the  tragedy  of  war  at 
f. -•'  h.ind.  would  reaffirm  what  Gene'  al  Mac- 
A.'*.*".vjr  ^ald. 

p-ir  y*>ara  past,  as  we  struggled  n  Con- 
c-rss  with  the  pTotolem*  poaed  by  aggrea- 
s:v  w  rrld  communism,  I  have  beei  urging 
r  p.s'«TiMy  that  we  must  avoid  gc  ting  so 
r..'.\rs'lfd  tn  military  preparations  that  we 
I  r.->''  abrut  the  arta  of  peace  and  ose  the 
-.-..irre  to  turn  the  cotirse  of  work  event* 
;•:  thf  direction  of  p-ace  Yon  may  remem- 
1 .  r  that  m  1948  the  Senate  passed  t  le  Van- 
r.^^.^cTT,  resolution  which  la  best  remi  mbered 
T  ^  ;y  b'-cause  It  called  for  collectli  e  secu- 
re "v  arranj^ments  among  the  free  nations 
M  :d  raved  the  way  for  the  North  Ulantlc 
T-*.ity  But  that  same  resolution  also  callsd 
t  r  the  str*  n^est  efTcrts  for  peace  t  nd  dls- 
a.-mament  'hrough  the  United  Nation  a.  Orer 
a  year  later  when  the  Senate  was  c  mslder- 
Ing  the  bi!;  for  military  aaslatance  to  otir 
North  Atlantic  alUea,  I  *ug::e8ted  an  amend- 
ment xhj.t  would  make  clear  that  we  had 
not  retreated  from  our  goal  of  dlsarnament 
fti  «pt  forth  In  the  Vandenberg  res  Dlutloa. 
That  amf^r.dment  was  adopted  and  1*  now 
t..e  la-jr  cf  the  land.    It  reads  as  follcws: 

"In  rurnLshlng  such  military  assistance.  It 
r- m^ins  the  policy  of  the  United  S'ates  to 
r  r.Uiivie  to  exert  maximum  efforts  tc  obtain 
s  T'-ements  to  provide  the  United  Nation* 
w.tn  armed  force*  as  contemplated  in  the 
I  arter  and  agreements  to  achieve  universal 
(  .".trol  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
■  -. r.  ersal  regulation  oX  armamenta.  Vnclud- 
1  ;  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguarda 
t  protect  comply uag  nations  against  vlcla- 
tl   n  and  evasion." 

I  repeat  that  that  statement  of  policy 
Is  the  law  of  the  land,  but  many  of  us  have 
f-lt  since  tae  Korean  war  began  that  the 
whale  Idea  of  diaarmament  was  .n  dangtr 
(  r  t>ec(  ming  a  dead  letter.  It  was  wltn  that 
c*.  >nger  In  mind  that  some  of  ua  Joi;ieJ  Sen- 
a  y  Ralph  PLAWDcms.  of  Vermont.  In  send- 
1  .;  A  le'ter  to  the  President  on  r»lvuary  26, 
:  jvhlch  we  urged  him  to  develop  the  three 
p^ nnriples  of  disarmament  that  he  hid  enun- 
t.ued  before  the  United  Nations  last  October 
lu-vo  a  full-fledged  diaarmament  propocal. 
V."  renewed  the  suggestion  tlia:  a  United 
N  itions  police  force  should  be  created  and 
I  itionai  armaments  reduced  under  U.  N.  su- 
pt'r.ision.  And  we  suggested  that  one  point 
1:.  the  American  propoeal  should  be  the  11ft- 
1  :«t  of  the  Communist  Iron  curtain  which 
prevents  the  renewal  of  mutual  understand- 
1.^  and  confidence  between  the  people*  of 
e  uHi  and  west. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Flanders  letter,  the 
President  summarlaed  our  eSurCa  for  dis- 
armament through  the  United  Natloua  and 
rr  Jde  two  main  pclnU.  He  said .  "Continuing 
e  achaaU  on  diaarmament  ta  a  necesaauy  and 
v.tal  part  of  our  foreign  policy."  Bu';  he  In- 
6  :&ted  that  we  mxjat  continue  to  build  up  our 
<  wn  armed  strength  In  the  hope  that  In  thla 
VI  ly  we  can  show  the  Communlau  that  dia- 
armament Is  In  their  own  Interest. 

I  admit  that  thla  la  neceaeary  but  to  me  la 
a  frTL'tratlng  neceaalty.  We  are  told.  In  ef- 
fect, that  the  beat  way  to  achieve  dlaarma* 
ment  is  to  arm  aa  fact  fta  we  can.  Ob- 
vimsly  this  approach,  taken  by  itself,  leaves 
ua  wlthcut  any  final  answer.  We  must  do 
tetter  than  merely  arm  to  the  teeth. 

I  think  there  la  a  continuing  program 
that  we  ahould  tlrelealy  purme.  Senator 
F'.&nder*'  letter  pointed  the  way  by  BUggast- 
ing  aa  a  firat  step  tbftt  tree  fommnnkmtloa 
muat  be  reaetabUabftd  b««wwB  ftU  tba  peo- 
ples of  the  earth.  Tba  PrMident  la  bis  r«> 
ply    acknowledged   tba   impartanee   at   thla 


Idea,  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  we 
are  not  doing  enough  about  It.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  diaarmament  program  will 
work  until  there  la  at  least  a  minimum  of 
mutual  understanding  and  truat  between  the 
people*  of  the  world.  How  can  we  work 
effectively  for  that?  How  can  we  reach  the 
minds  of  the  mllllona  b^^hind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, and  tell  them  in  words  they  can 
understand  that  we  of  the  west  hate  the 
Idea  of  war.  that  we  deaire  above  every- 
thing else  to  live  in  peace  with  them  and  to 
forize  with  them  new  bonds  of  friendship 
and  understanding?  How  can  we  bring  to 
these  enslaved  peoples  a  new  voice  of  free- 
dom and  friendship  which  will  release  them 
from  the  bonds  of  fear  and  bring  them  new 
hope  for  a  world  of  peace? 

Recently  In  the  Senate  I  joined  In  spon- 
soring the  bipartisan  Soviet  friendship  res- 
olution which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously and  IS  now  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
re&er.:atr.es.  It  expresses  the  very  thoughts 
which  I  have  been  discussing  But  tte  great 
quc:;tion  Is  how  to  get  those  thoughts  con- 
vlncmsly  before  the  peoples  of  Soviet  Rtis- 
sia  and  the  satellites.  I  do  not  think  our 
Vo.ce  of  Amsrica  can  do  thla  Job  alone.  It 
is  one  of  the  supreme  problems  of  our  time  — 
the  problem  of  how  peoples  can  speak  to 
peoples  in  a  spirit  of  friendship.  All  of  us 
must  put  cur  minds  to  work  on  this  prob- 
lem, because  the  real  promise  of  peace  and 
disarmament  today  rests  on  the  hope  of 
dispellinp  the  clouds  of  fear  and  hatred  be- 
tween nations  and  renewing  the  eternal 
n-.esi-age  of  freedcm  and  brotherhood  among 
all  maaJtlnd. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  an  address  which  I  delivered  May  29, 
1951.  at  a  dinner  held  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  In  this  address  I 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  increase  in 
Federal  emplojrment  since  the  Korean 
conflict  began  last  year,  and  I  desire  to 
make  these  facts  and  figures  known  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoss, 
as  f oUows  : 

Mr  Toastmaster,  ladles,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  other 
distinguished  guests,  early  Ln  January  of 
this  year  I  became  alarmed  at  the  rapid  In- 
crease In  Federal  employment  that  had  tak- 
en place  since  June  1950. 

I  was  so  disturbed  that  I  established  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  to  Investigate  the  utUl«a- 
tion  of  manpower  and  general  clvU-aerrtce 
policy  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  referred  thla  matter  to  the  full  body  of 
the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
for  conducting  the  inveatlgmtlon  and  to 
•pctlight  some  of  the  ahortcomtnga  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commlaalon  In  formulating 
policy  to  restrict  this  rapid  Increase  and  to 
make  more  effective  otir  methods  for  han- 
dling emergency  periods. 

I  quote  from  the  first  paragrapik  at  my 
speech  on  the  flcnr  at  the  Sanats  early  In 
January: 

"At  the  end  of  Jtme  1B60,  when  tbe  Bads 
invaded  Korea,  the  record*  of  the  Civil  Serv- 


ice Commlsrton  showed  that  we  bad  14)67,- 
111  FMtaral  workers  in  the  eateeutlve  branch 
of  the  Oowmmmt.  Of.  that  numbar.  758,- 
149  were  In  the  Defense  Depariznent — ^ths 
Army,  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force.  TIm  latest 
report  made  by  Civil  Service  for  the  month 
of  November  1950,  ahowa  the  total  number 
In  the  executive  branch  to  haie  risen  to 
2.159,997,  of  whom  96«.888  are  in  the  De- 
fense Department.  That  li  a  total  Increase 
cf  192.886.  The  over-all  Increase  in  the  De- 
fense Department,  however,  la  213,737. 

■'Since  the  last  civU-serrice  report,  for  the 
month  of  November,  1  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  total  Federal  employmitnt  has  In- 
creased about  55,000.  which  would  make  the 
over-all  Increasel  in  Federal  employment, 
since  Korea,  about  250,000  In  leven  abort 
months. 

"In  addition,  we  have  reliabl;  estimate* 
that  Federal  employment  will  ncrease  by 
perhaps  another  half-million  workers  by 
June  30.  1952.  17  months  from  ni  w.  If  that 
happens,  the  total  increase  In  Federal  em- 
ployment since  Korea  would  rea<  h  750.000." 
At  that  time,  the  Senate  unanimoualy  ap- 
proved my  request  for  funds  to  conduct  an 
on-the-spot  investigation  of  this  and  other 
problem*  confronting  the  personnel  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

We  are  now  ready  to  move  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  work  the  problem  out  to 
the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  Fed- 
eral career  employee  In  general. 

According  to  the  latest  reports  on  In- 
crease in  Federal  employment,  quoting  to- 
tals as  of  May  1,  1951,  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment at  the  beginning  of  May  stood  at 
2.408.700. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  that  Is  an  increase 
or  442.000  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
War.  A  further  analysis  of  the  figures  show 
an  increase  of  427.000  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ments— Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  during  the 
last  10  months.  This  means  that  the  three 
Department*  of  the  Office  of  Defense  have 
added  clvUian  employees  at  the  rate  of  1,900 
per   working  day  since   last   June. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  quote  these  figures 
only  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  cf  the 
problems  that  disturbs  Congress  moat. 

I  believe  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  a  definite  and  clear-cut  responsibility  to 
assist  in  working  out  a  realistic  policy  to 
effect  a  better  utilization  of  manpower  in  the 
Government  agencies.  We  must  see  to  It 
that  every  single  person  in  the  Government'* 
employ  la  in  a  job  which  contribute*  most  to 
the  defenoes  of  our  Nation;  that  no  agency 
has  more  employees  than  it  needs;  that  red 
tape  and  regulations  tiiat  make  it  difficult 
for  experienced  employees  to  transfer  to  the 
defense  agencies  are  abolished. 

I  have  tried  to  spotlight  thla  wholesale 
hiring  and  waste  of  manpower  In  order  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  those  agency  head*  who  are 
going  full  speed  ah^ui  In  the  race  for  top 
honors  for  total  number  of  employee*  to  try 
to  get  them  to  slow  down  so  they  may  be 
able  to  appraiae  the  situation  and  to  use 
more  effectively  the  employees  already  hired. 
This  seems  to  have  failed  to  a  great  octent. 
I  am,  tboefore.  Introducing  In  the  Senate 
at  an  early  date  an  amendment  to  the  appn>- 
prtatlon  bill  that  would  place  a  ceiling  on 
total  employment  In  the  executive  branch  at 
the  Government.  This  ceiling  will  probably 
be  set  at  around  2.300,000  employees.  This 
amendment.  If  adopted.  wouM  have  a  three- 
fold purpoae  and  effect — It  would  give  my 
sped&l  subcommittee  a  chance  to  study  th« 
problein  and  to  recommend  more  pennancnt 
legislation  to  tl»  Congress.  It  would  reqnlrs 
the  defense  sgeneiea  to  alow  down  thetr 
wfaoteials  hiring  and  give  tbam  a  chance  to 
bettsr  trtUlae  the  people  they  aizeady  hava. 
B«re  are  )ub«  a  few  at  the  qnesttoos  that 
I  want  to  sse  answeivd: 

Daring  World  War  n  w  bad  sons  1«.0(M^ 
000  etttasns  tn  nntforai  fighting  for  Uds 
country,  yrt  the  total  number  at  etvOisas 
cmptoysd  In  ttas  Army.  Bavy.  and  Air  Fanm 


In  support  of  this  fighting  fores  stood  at 
3.000,000. 

We  are  told  now  that  w  art  gearing  to 
maintain  a  fighting  force  of  some  S.OOO.OOO. 
yet  we  are  being  told  that  we  must  have 
1,800,000  civilian  employees  to  maintain  this 
force. 

I  fully  Intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
situation  and  to  obtain  the  answers  to  many 
of  the  questions  Involving  the  emergency 
program. 

But  let's  get  to  the  business  at  hftnd.  In 
this,  the  Bixty-seventh  year  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  eatabllahlng  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Indtutry.  I  think  we  should  pause 
and  briefly  review  the  history  of  this  Impor- 
tant division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  brings  me  to  this  question:  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  Btireau  of 
Animal  Industry  1*  not  listed  a*  a  part  of 
the  defense  effort.  How  did  this  happen? 
Wliy  did  not  the  people  eharg'd  with  the 
respcnsibilittee  of  determlnlnQ  what  agen- 
cies a  ~e  and  are  not  vital  to  our  defense  eOort 
realize  the  Important  cog  tn  our  de'ense 
wheel  that  1*  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indtistry? 
An  army  must  be  well  fed  In  order  to 
achieve  the  vlctcoy  that  must  necessarily 
be  ours. 

The  civilian  population  must  be  fed  to 
support  this  army. 

With  the  tremendous  drain  on  our  food 
production  caused  by  our  policy  of  good 
neighbor  in  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  for  peoples  of  other  countries  In  <Mder 
to  prevent  another  widespread  conflict.  I 
know  of  no  other  agency  that  la  more  vital 
to  our  defense  efTort  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  thta  Bureau  has  not  been  so 
designated. 

Tour  Bureau  reminds  me  of  the  center 
on  a  football  team — little  publicity,  not 
much  reward  or  credit,  but  one  that  the 
team  could  not  function  wtthotrt. 

I  need  not  relate  the  accomplishments  of 
this  Bureau  during  the  past  47  years.  I 
think  the  pleasing  and  well-fed  look  on  the 
faces  of  the  children  of  thla  great  country 
testify  to  that.  The  rapid  decline  In  disease 
from  eatlcg  contamliuited  meat,  the  almost 
unbelievable  rise  In  meat  production,  and 
the  many  other  testimonials  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  speak  better  than  I  can 
on  the  Importance  of  this  Btireau. 

The  employees  of  this  Bureau  should  be 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  c^ganlsa- 
tion.  here  we  And  that  we  tn  Congraea  are 
seeking  for  the  Government  as  a  whole.  No- 
where doe*  there  exist  better  employee-su- 
pervisor relations;  here  can  be  found  the 
teamwork  that  la  ao  necessuy  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  their  Congress. 

This  Government  of  ours  la  the  greatest 
Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Nowhere  can  an  employee  of  any  govern- 
ment expect  and  receive  the  benefits  ac- 
corded our  employees— otnr  salartsB.  oar  sick 
and  annual  lea^w  boiefits,  our  retirement 
privileges  far  erjxed  those  ever  enjoyed  by 
any  government  em^rioyee  in  the  blsiory  at 
the  vrorld. 

We  must  all  wcrk  together  to  protect  onr 
Government,  to  protect  aoe  benefits,  and  to 
make  more  secure  cmr  poettlon  as  the  fore- 
most nation  In  the  wortd. 

Too  employees  of  the  Borsaa  of  Anlaaal 
Industry  havs  Just  esuss  to  be  praad — from 
Commiaskmcr  Capron  r^t  on  down  to  Mr. 
Simiaa — the  blstary  usd  aceompllsbmsnts 
<a  the  Banan  are  lHostrious  sad  gnat. 

Tou  may  not  rsallae  tt  but  my  Stats  of 
Sootb  Carolina  was  ooia  at  the  trouble  spots 
in  eattls  msrsss  and  was  obs  at  tbs  rsssons 
f cr  legtslstmn  teSabifsbftDg  the  Itaresn.  rsa 
happy  to  say  XhaA 
wen  noS  loog  la 
tioubte. 
-■  TSantwosk  Is  tte  siissir,  and  yosi 
KSap  iq>  tbe  good  work  and  you  win 

be  fRiod  (tf  yoor 
and  jaax  oountiy. 
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EJlllUblOW  OP  BlMARim 

HON.  mXET  R.  KATBAIIK 


,1S  OF  TBI  UXmD  8TATS3 

fHtef .  /mc  t.  1951 

Mr.  MATBAHK.  Mr  Praldait,  I  ask 
mMiilfW  eoBK&t  that  there  be  printed 
ta  tte  Aiftrf  "t*  ■  of  the  Rscobs  the  ad> 
dnm  I  ddlTvred  tn  Grcenrllle.  S.  C  on 
Umj  If  last  at  the  dedkattan  of  the 
Air  Base  tn  that  dtj. 
betim  DO  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  tn  the  Ruxws. 


tsMkmt: 

It  li  a  Vftmewt  for  int  to  fc«  »bJ«  to  Ukt 
ttti*  dwUftUon.     It  to  fitting  that 
tmdUtj   b«   dedicated    to   the 

^  of  •  mmn  wI*o«e  same  lielanfa  rigbt- 

fullj  vltli  oUmt  ailation  pkxt<cn  Uke  Ed- 
ifeanteckw  and  Btny  UttcbeU. 
j(4m  P'-'r*  >«*■««  tbt  fourtlt  r&oJUng 
WocW  War  I  ace,  to  aoclatTWul  od« 
eC  tlH  wilBfiiiiTlm  plODMn  vtM)  brought 
hoMDr  to  tte  teld  of  avtatlon  tn  tu  tnfancy. 
■M  tn^lle  and  nnttmely  death  at  tbe  age  of 
M  OBM  jort  ■•  h»  had  UTBd  alnost  halT 
of  Ui  Ufa— (a  aa  steplaBC. 

leurte    credit    him    vtth    nine 
and  two  baOoona.    Bto  frtenda 
that  bto  record  vaa  erm  greater, 
wa  *>  fctoso  that  after  bdDg  ibo.   dovn 
ha  aaeapad  and   vaa  reca{>- 

to  taO  TOO  the 

Mmixj  of  yon  knrv 

a  dtlaen  of  OreenTille. 

cf  bto 

who  eerre^ 

Vnttad  0tat«a   Army   and 

at  or 

Don- 
Oootfaander 


to  aqiraaa  my  ap- 

I  of  hto  f  anlly  and 

ta»  tha  Oraanvttto  Ctaam- 

for  thatr  dartafcan  to  hooor 


ffov.  the  people  of  tbto  oountry  bare  again 
awakened  to  the  dan««n  that  fxre 
WbateT«>r  mistake*  may  haT«  been 
made  In  our  conduct  of  the  karean  w»r, 
there  U  nne  ireult  for  which  we  ctir,  b-  thack- 
ful  That  bJtt«r  itru^?;!*  haa  brought  h'-me 
to  \M  the  fact  that  we  ar*  woefullv  unprr- 
pared.  By  the  irreaieat  sfoid  fortune  we  h^i.e 
be*n  glT«n  at  least  1  yeari  jcrace.  Our  re- 
coypry  to  under  wav. 

Deaisrnlnf  and  building  pUnw  and  orhor 
Instruments  of  war  U  not  cut  ps«r.lcui?vr 
problem.  But  the  combinwl  fffirts  >f  pr  - 
ductton  glanu  U  beln?  flaxiEermi^lv  ('.irtwd 
by  one  mt^htr  evil — Inflation  Ir.fl  it!,  r.  i* 
cf  thla  moment.  Is  our  No,  I  en«"nn  T  i"* 
gnawlnf  ao  deetructlvely  »t  the  verv  l:  r vnr^s 
cf  our  national  economr  that  nv:r  mnbiizit- 
tlon  program  Is  In  tn-.minent.  dan;:rr 

Tou  well  tnow  th.t  we  :ire  emtiirkiHl  n  a 
mobillaaUon  program  of  ur-prfced*'t  t*>ci 
majfnltude  for  any  nation  tc  under:;ik>  sh  ri 
of  total  war 

PrtCT  to  June  of  la«t.  \faT  wp  '•■•'•r*  ■i.\:\-r.:r.i 
the  cold  war  The  Ccmmua'.sts  tnew  -ha'  m 
be  a  fact  or  thev  wr>uld  nc-er  have  •  arne<l  to 
a  shootlnn  war  In  K.)r?a 

To  them,  it  w?.a  a  rairulatert  ri^k  — ti  !"•« 
Jf  they  could  eet  away  with  It  aciin  To 
u« — It  looked  like  the  signal  lor  ar.  irre5p.  n- 
sihle  (;lobal  war. 

Our  reaction  aa  a  Nation,  was  ]\i<i*  w'vit  It 
chould  liave  b*en.  We  rart  the  ch:il>'  i» 
with  horest  courage  and  action  I  am  s^^rrT 
that  I  cannot  r*p«irt  to  you  th?t  cur  p*<  p'e 
were  e<]uaIJy  fonhrleht — aa  indlvlrluals 

MlUlona  of  Americans  rxished  -;T:r  on  a  b':7- 
Ing  spree.  Kvery  conrelvat»  article  nf  cciU- 
sumer  goods  w.iS  gr^ibbt'd  up  "be^'.-re  some 
hoarder  got  It  "  Shortages  w»rf>  rreat**d 
where  there  had  been  nore.  Prlc-s  went  up 
and  up 

Bualneaa.  too.  went  on  a  buying  spr?e. 
Prlcea  of  raw  material  went  up  aa  Inven- 
tories grew. 

I  want  to  remind  you  rlpht  here  that  these 
actlona  were  ntJt  the  result  of  cur  mobtllra- 
tlon  program.  They  were  not  cavwed  by 
hnge  armament  cocta  or  an  unbalanced 
budget. 

They  were  caused  by  anticipation  of  an 
naknown  quantity 

Xat'a  have  a  look  at  our  military  procure- 
ment program. 

First,  we  must  produce  a  vast  amount  of 
military  gooda. 

Seorad.  we  must  create  the  capacity  to 
produce  a  great  deal  more  For  exansple.  we 
mnat  have  the  capacity  to  produce  50  000 
alrptanes  and  35.000  tanks  a  year.  We  must 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  18.0(X)  jet 
rocin—  a  month. 

The  Impact  of  the  defense  procurement 
program  haan't  really  hit  the  clTlltan  econ- 
oiay  up  to  now.  It  takee  time— «ven  u^  place 
tha  orders.  For  instance,  last  May  we  we'e 
placing  orders  at  the  rata  of  9600  0€0  0(X)  a 
moBth.  In  June  It  was  tl.400.C00.rxx)  a 
xaoath.  Right  now.  the  rate  u  up  to  fl. 000.- 
000.000  a  week. 

Mow.  what  effect  does  all  thla  have  nn  our 
mohJllaaUoo  program?  And  what  eflect  docs 
it  have  on  the  pocketbooc  of  you — the  taz- 
paTvf 

Well,  bare  to  the  answer — just  as  tt  was 
gtvan  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Defease, 
Ueserai  Marshall. 

"Bsfwran  April  1950  and  April  1951.  out 
of  erery  •lO.OOO.OOO.OOO  appropriated  to  U5, 
«•  lost  about  $34)00.000.000  worth  of  gooda 
through  price  riaea  alone. 

"Tea  months  ago.  the  Army  was  paying 
•ItOiXIO  par  unit  for  heavy  antiaircraft  guns. 
By  March,  tha  price  of  tbcw)  oune  gun  unita 
had  rlMa  to  •aSO.OOO— or  by  M  percent.  We. 
obviomly,  will  gat  laas  gttna  for  the  same 
ortftaally  rsqtMatad  in  tha  budget." 
a  faw  VMks  ago  in  a  hearing  In  tha 
Approptlatlons  Oommittaa.  I  learned  that  of 
tha  las*  tajOOO.Ono.000  approprUted  fur  the 
rrSO^lOO^lOO  want  for  price 


Let  me  give  you  one  or  two  other  slgnlflcant 
C3«t  comparisons. 

In  1939  a  light  tank  coat  glT.OOO;  in  1950 
tbit  same  tank  cost  t235.000.  A  destroyer 
1:;  1939  cost  the  Navy  W.900.000;  In  January 
.  r  this  yenr  that  deatroyor  coet  M8.0OC.000. 
I-.  'hp  pariy  days  of  World  War  II  a  B-17  coat 
^^?.o  yo:  n^ht  now  a  B-3«  coats  our  Air 
I  Cf  in  ex-esa  of  13.500.000.  The  Mustang 
:  .'b-<r  p!a:ie  of  World  War  U  coet  987.000. 
',  rt  ly  (  iir  great  I'-f4  and  F~86.  which  are 
p'  lri.r  thcnxselves  so  efJectlvely  In  the  skies 
I    er  Kor-a  cost  1375  000 

I  thlnX  you  sre  by  now  what  inflation 
rv'-ms  '..I  nv.T  military  program.  You  can 
(  I  !:y  si?e  what  It  means  to  your  bu.<ilne»s. 

T'r.r^p  i-nic  facts  apply  to  all  the  services. 
t;  ..  •  p'iy  a-s  well,  to  our  stepped-up  atomic 
(••■f>r(-y   pr^'^ram. 

.\s  chairman  of  the  committee  wnlch 
■.I  :■(",  u;  ~r.  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
■\-  ~'.c  Er.er-^  Ccmmlsslon,  I  hr\ve  had  an 
v;:  jsua'.ly  ?' cd  opportunity  to  obtcrve  the 
L-  ■  .t'.y  ctrpmded  prograni  of  th-^t  agency  I 
J  e  •vatchcd  It  more  thm  double  during 
•;•!•■•  ;ast  12  months, 

Thf  Ctn^.mlMlon.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Departrr.ent  of  Defense.  Is  now  engaged  In  a 
fr.es  ';f  t*sts  at  Enlwetck  Island.  Some  of 
'^.e  results  concerning  those  tests  will  be 
:  rtl'.cvmln^  soon,  but  I  can  a?sure  you  that 
th  -e  alrcAjy  conducted  have  been  mc^t  auc- 
(r  iful.  FT'-jra  thp?e  tests  ue  are  learning. 
!  t  "ilm.piy  how  to  make  mere  effective  and 
r'ii>re  efjclent  weapons,  but  also  how  b«st 
pre;: are  oxir.^cl'- es  against  an  enemy  at- 
t.u-k 

:-  r  r.-:"A  •xnr  and  peacetime  consideration 
t..'.'  t.-e.me'-.'loufi  amount  of  pcte.Ttlaily  re- 
jp  .-able  e:;cri;y  cor.tiined  In  uranium  has 
n-  ■(>  it  an  Intriyulng  p''>tcntlal  s'-urce  cf 
I.  >  r  ;1  p<^w?r  For  example.  1  pound  cf 
\;:\r.  u'lj  fu'ly  con.sumed  would  yield  about 
2  5X).C00  kilowatt-hours  of  eiecUlc  power. 
v.-iich  1.9  equivalent  to  approximately  1.250 
trr.i  rf  bitummrus  coal. 

Cur  facilities  for  producing  this  enorm  ms 
c:. -.'ir-'  r:  w  occupy  an  area  of  some  2.?00 
sou  re  msiea.  The  capital  Investment 
amounts  to  something  like  »2.50O.0C0.0CO. 
This  plEir.-s  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
very  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  capital  in- 
vestment among  the  great  Industrial  enter- 
prises of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  18  in  third  place.  Only  A.  T.  &  T.  and 
United  Slates  Steel  are  larger. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  the  achieve- 
ment of  cur  goals  means  to  our  enemies  and 
v.hat  It  means  to  us. 

Korea  h.is  taught  us  many  lessons.  The 
first  lesson,  as  I  have  said.  Is  that  we  must 
have  long-range  planning  and  building  for 
rur  security.  The  ups  and  downs  of  the  past. 
the  deactivations  and  the  reactivations,  are 
t  10   wasteful   and   too  expensive. 

We  havp  to  have  time  to  go  through  with 
thl-s  process.  But  we  must  never  rtin  such  a 
Ti»k  a^ain 

1  he  ."eci  nd  lesson  of  Korea  Is  the  obviotis 
necesfiUy  for  conserving  our  strength.  We 
cannot  build  dams  of  manpower  at  every 
Ix4nt  la  the  world  threatened  by  Commu- 
nl::^t  aggression. 

The  major  enemy  of  thto  nation  has  sur- 
rcunf-led  itself  with  slavea  and  puppets  that 
tc  aether  can  boast  a  manpower  potential 
greater  than  its  own. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  dominates  In  surface 
pover  the  continent  of  Eiirasla,  which  Is  the 
moat  extensive  and  the  most  populous  terrl- 
trjry  on  earth.  It  would  be  the  wildest  dream 
to  imagine  that  we  could  ever  drive  to  victory 
against  such  an  enemy,  aa  someone  has  said. 
"over  the  dead  bodlea  of  our  soldiers  on  the 
ground." 

But  we  can  strike  at  any  target  on  earth 
through  the  air. 

In  my  opinion,  the  06  groups  we  ar*  work- 
ing toward  will  not  be  enough  to  maat  our 
airmnttmenta  in  tha  world  today. 

If  It  takes  150  groups  or  mure  to  do  this. 
we  must  hava  them. 


i 


The  rededicatlon  of  thto  splendid  South 
Carolina  air  base  to  testimony  to  our  deter- 
mination. The  people  of  South  Carolina  will 
do  their  part.  The  sound  of  these  planes 
again  over  our  factorlea  and  farms  will  be  a 
welcome  sound.  They  will  be  newer  and 
more  powerful  planea.  the  crews  that  operate 
them  will  be  more  thoroughly  trained  than 
ever  before. 

We  will  have  a  new  and  more  powerful  Air 
Force  that  can  meet  the  challenge  of  any  na- 
tion that  dares  to  threaten  our  sectirlty.  By 
this  means  we  can  save  ourselves  and  our 
allies  from  the  threat  of  gradual  defeat  or 
sudden  destruction.  By  this  means  we  can 
beein  to  roll  back  the  cloud  of  uncertainty 
and  fear  that  darkens  the  horizon  today  and 
brlr.5  back  the  light  of  proaperlty  and  peace. 

By  this  means  we  can  enshrine  in  the  per- 
petual elory  of  aviation  progress  and  achieve- 
ment the  name  of  Capt.  John  O.  IX>naldson. 


Farewell  Address  by  Jod^e  Leanitil  Haad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  1,  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
on  Thursday.  May  31.  1951.  The  edi- 
torial quotes  a  farewell  address  of  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  an  eminent  and  much 
beloved  jurist  who  has  recently  retired 
from  the  Federal  bench  after  years  of 
outstanding  service.  The  timely  and 
eternally  true  sentiments  expressed  by 
Judge  Hand  merit  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wai5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faizweu.  Adqrxss 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  who  recently  an- 
nounced his  retirement  from  the  Federal 
bench,  has  been  eulogized  by  President  Tru- 
man and  others.  We  could  add  many  worda 
to  the  tributes  to  this  wise  and  beloved 
Judge.  But  we  think  the  space  can  be  better 
used  to  quote  directly  from  a  lltUe-publi- 
clzed  address  which  Judge  Hand  delivered 
at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute. Although  he  spoke  without  pxrepared 
text,  the  Washington  Post  obtained  this 
stenographic  record  of  these  closing  words: 

"My  friends,  our  future  la  precarious.  I  do 
n-:t  know  if  you  remember  the  ttnae  11  years 
ago  in  1940  when  we  were  here  Just  on  the 
eve  of  those  dreadful  days  when  It  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  all  which  made 
life  precious  might  be  overwhelmed.  Today 
we  stand  In  as  much  danger  as  we  did  then; 
and.  although  It  is  not  from  xis  that  the 
heaviest  sacrifices  are  demanded,  yet  we  have 
much  to  answer  for.  I  like  to  hope — al- 
though I  agree  that  we  can  have  no  certainty, 
still  I  like  to  hope — that  we  have  a  good 
chr^nce.  a  splendid  fighting  chance  and  much 
assurance  of  victory  but  on  one  condition: 
that  we  do  not  go  to  pieces  Internally.  It  is 
there,  I  think,  that  you  and  I  may  be  able  to 
help. 

-Because,  my  friends,  will  you  not  agr«a 
that  any  society  which  begins  to  be  doubtful 
of  ItseU;  in  which  one  man  looks  at  another 
and  says :  'He  may  tw  a  traitor.'  in  which  that 
spirit  has  disappeared  which  says:  1  will  not 
accept  that,  I  will  not  believe  that— 1  will 
demand  proof.    I  will  not  say  of  my  brother 


that  he  may  be  a  trattor,  hut  X  win  say.  Tro- 
duce  what  you  have.  I  will  judge  it  fairly, 
and  if  he  to.  he  aball  pay  the  penalty;  but 
I  will  not  take  it  on  rumor.  I  ariii  not  take 
it  on  hearsay.  I  will  remember  that  what 
has  brought  us  up  from  savagery  to  a  loyalty 
to  truth,  and  truth  cannot  emerge  unless  it 
to  subjected  to  the  utmost  scrtrtiny' — will 
you  not  agree  that  a  aoctety  which  has  lost 
sight  of  that,  caimot  survive? 

"And  so  I  say  to  you  that  today  we  stand 
as  we  did  11  years  ago.  pertuqM  in  even 
greater  peril;  and  I  say  too  that  you  and  I 
have  this  which  we  can  contribute  and  which 
may  be  the  most  important  of  all.  On  our 
people  has  fallen  a  responsibility,  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  periopie;  you  and  I, 
loyal  custodians  of  our  precious  heritage, 
have  our  part  to  perform.  You  remember  in 
the  Cloister  on  the  Hearth,  in  tight  momenta 
how  Gerard's  companion  tiaed  to  say: 
•Courage,  mon  ami.  le  dlable  est  mort."  'No. 
my  friends,  the  devil  isnt  dead;  but  take 
heart  of  grace;  we  shall  get  blra  yet."  " 


Tribote  to  tbe  Late  Representative 
Joka  Kee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VnCIMTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  1,  1951 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Williamson  (W.  Va.)  News 
commenting  on  the  death  of  Congress- 
man John  Kee.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, a  statesman  whose  contribution 
to  his  country  in  a  period  of  great  ten- 
sion will  be  increasingly  recognized  and 
appreciated  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONGRSSSMAN   JOHN  KXX 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any  man 
than  that  he  died  at  his  post  of  duty.  Such 
a  tribute  to  befitting  Congressman  John  Kee. 
In  the  words  ot  Senator  HAai.cT  Kn^soBK.  ^f 
Beckley:  John  Kee  feU  as  he  Uved,  a  de- 
voted public  servant,  a  West  Virginian  who 
contributed  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the 
betterment  of  his  State  and  Nation,  a  truly 
great  An^riean." 

Congreasman  Kee  literally  gave  hto  last 
breath  to  the  cause  of  peace,  since  the 
House  Committea  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  had  Just  passed  a 
resolution  aimed  toward  the  bettering  of 
international  relations.  Announcing  the 
parage  of  the  reaolution.  Mr.  Kee  spoke  to 
a  colleague  and  then  quietly  slipped  away 
from  the  intense  and  vital  responslbilitiea 
which  had  exacted  heavy  toll  from  the  mild- 
mannered  but  determined  West  Virginian. 

He  was  Justly  proud  of  hto  post,  but  hto 
honors  and  hto  heavy  responsibilities 
wrought  no  change  tn  hto  simple  dignity 
and  the  courteous  manner  in  which  he  met 
everyone.  He  met  every  situatUm  with  a 
smile.  Por  several  years,  tha  vetarvn  legis- 
lator bad  fought  the  condltton  which  finally 
resulted  In  hto  death,  but  <nily  tha  hand  of 
the  Grim  Reaper  coald  serve  to  sti^  hla 
courageous  battle  to  serve  hto  Natkm  and 
hto  peafia. 

The  Fifth  Congreaiional  District  of  Weit 
Virginia  has  not  cnUy  lost  its  able,  consd- 
entioua.  and  cfllcleiit  Bcpreaentatlv*  in  Coo- 


but  tha  Ifatloo  hat  ktot  one  of  the 

best-tnformed  men  la  forelgii  aflairs  In  tha 
enthw  Oongreas.  His  partioular  plaee  eaaiiot 
be  filled— hto  posltk»  wUl  be  tttremely  dtf- 
flculttofiU. 

And  so  w«  slnecrely  regret  the  pasetng  of 
thto  friend,  thto  able  legtaUtcv.  thto  gnat 
statesman,  thto  noble  American.  May  tha 
consciousness  of  hto  earnest  endeavors  for 
world  peace  and  UlUlerstaiuUng  evsr  remain 
with  hto  eammittca,  to  qmr  eacli  manbir 
to  emulate  hto  high  and  uneel£sh  daelras. 

In  our  regret,  we  salute  tha  aaemory  of 
this  high-principled  servant  of  State  and 
Nation  who  gave  of  hto  all  tn  that  ha  died 
In  the  line  of  duty — faithful  to  hto  cause 
to  the  very  Uet, 


Hcroiai  ■  Karea 


EXTENSION  OP  RBMARK3 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  aiJiWAMa 
IN  THE  SENATI  OP  TBS  UNTTTO  8TATVS 

Friday,  June  1. 19S1 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  tha 
Appendix  of  tbe  Rbcors  a  most  timely 
and  interesting  editorial  entitled  "An 
Epic  Stand."  written  by  Capt.  Orover  C. 
Hall,  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  and  published  in  that  news- 
paper under  date  of  May  21.  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Air  Epic  Staws 

A  British  unit,  a  battaUon  of  the  Gloii- 
Cfstershire  Regiment,  to  belog  acclaimed  m 
another  *'noble  000."  on  a  par  with  the  Ught 
Brigade  at  Balaklava,  for  heroism  in  Koraa. 

The  record  shows  that  the  Olouoestenhtia 
battaUon  suffered  far  heavier  casualtlea  than 
the  brigade  of  British  light  cavalry  In  its 
memorable  charge  into  the  thick  of  msessd 
BuaaUn  fOTces  at  Balaklava  In  1864.  Also, 
the  Glouceatershirea  accompltohed  aoeae- 
thlng,  whereas  the  cbarga  of  the  Ught  Bri- 
gade was  a  futile  blunder. 

But  tbe  Light  Brigade  got  the  right  send- 
off:  Tennyson  Imimntallaed  tt  In  verse,  ore- 
sting  among  other  things  tha  tmpreartoo 
that  the  unit  was  Tlrtually  annihilated.  It 
is  anotho'  example  of  the  potency  of  puh- 
Ucity.  of  getting  a  legend  built  up  and  ae- 
..cepted. 

At  Balaklava  the  Light  Brigade  nambcred 
673  officers  and  men.  and  ktot  347,  approil- 
mately  38  percent.  The  Brttlidi  battaihm 
that  covered  Itself  with  glory  in  Korea  num- 
bered 600.  of  whom  only  46  got  through  to 
safety — better  than  93-percent  qaaalties. 

The  Gloueeetershlres  caught  ths  fun  force 
of  a  Chlneee  attack.  Tbmj  stood  their 
ground  for  3  days  against  overvbebnlng 
odds.  It  was  entirely  ^yproprlata  Cor  Lt. 
Gen.  James  A.  Van  fleet,  ocannaaader  of  U.  II. 
ground  forces  in  Korea,  to  present  a  Presi- 
dential citation  to  the  huidfnl  of  surrlvors. 
He  pointed  out  that  tbe  l^rm  stand  of  the 
Gloucestershlres  upset  tha  Chlosas  timetable 
and  permitted  other  U.  If.  tnx^iM  to  reorgMi- 
iae  on  new  lines.  "Their  qtfc  stand  vUl  go 
down  aa  one  of  the  most  valiact  in  aaodem 
times,**  ha  declared. 

It  to  to  be  hoped  that  the  gelhuit  Brtttoh 
unit  win  be  aeeorded  the  recogoltlcm  tta 
herolnx  martta.  But.  as  we  said.  maA  4^ 
peiMii  on  havtnff  a  good  prsai  agent. 

Tbe  Bhcydopedla  atttannli-a.  in  Its  ao* 
ccunt  al  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
in  passing  that  aoa  of  Plefcett'a 
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to  mwlMd  In  wltb  Man* 
latfiMtrtOT   w*   bwkvlly   de- 
north   BorMn   alteuic   power. 
and  misMralB.     Tbm.  In  geo- 
and  IfancHurU  are  a 


Vtltayli 


EAUWBIUW  OP  RSBtAMBB 

or 

Hon.  HOWARD  H.  HJFFETT 


ATTVES 


M«f  21.  I*S] 

Mr.  Speftka*.  under 

f  xttaarti,  I  Include  a 

bf  DoroCfay  Thomp- 

wv.    "nx  article  is 

Olobecf  May  K.IK  1 


tfa»  testlincny, 

that  nothing  at  a  funda- 

li  bctnc  ttrtatad  la  Wash- 


tain  that  a  lanlTeml 

aaranty  la  taposatDl* 

httauiu    the    t7ntt«<l 

«ha  U.  &  a.  R^  tlMt  aa 


to  (o  aionc 

alraadj  tnTolvad  ua 

it  political  pactScatkui 

or  R  la  qitfta  antaaclaabte-.  and 

of  thli  QOBMpC  vUl  bank- 

Mataa  and  laad  not  to  tha 

or    iftany    and    Uw.    but 


IbiH.  awy  Tletory  wa  win  against  ic*o- 
poMUr^t  raaUtiaa.  prmcnu  us  wtth  a  dp« 
tmP(l^n  ^  Infinitum,  drlrea  ua  further  into 
tntetlon.  furtJjar  Into  state  control,  further 
IBM  stata  s<wtyMT^  and  further  into  vnr 
^iMi  tb«  nxJTt  war  the  more  communism.  &s 
rrmjoat  muat  have  oba«r*<ed  by  now. 


nk  H^ycse^  m  Pisadeaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHrxctoif 
DC  THK  HOU8«  OP  RJHPRE8E?rr.\TI\  tS 

Thursday,  May  10.  1951 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr  Speaker  every 
ciUaen  should  be  concerned  w:th  the 
public-schcol  system.  Therefore  evry 
citiaen  should  be  concerned  with  what 
happened  in  Pasadena  and  wah  ;:s 
meaning  to  democracy.  All  citl/ens 
should  heed  the  warnlnR  of  Po'^t  Report- 
er Aimes  Meyer  when  she  writes: 

The  fact  that  this  racket  cf  TiMfvInz  '^.e 
pKibilc  schools  workad  In  Pasadeni*  ss  ivniple 
wamlnf  that  It  may  work  anrwbsre. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  asJc  that  Mrs.  Meyer  s  article  be 
published  in  the  Rxcoao. 
I  From  the  Washington  (D.  C)  Port  of  AprU 
28.  19S11 

"TMia  BArrunD  w  PASAntKA"— Now  Its 

Ham>i}«G  ur  CaxATOi  Washinctun 

(By  Agnes  B.  Mayer) 

"It  ta  a  fact  that  certain  forces,  rlr'.ous, 
well  orfantaed.  and  coldly  calculating,  would 
Itlie  to  change  the  face  of  education  in  th« 
United  States.  Thia  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  " 

This  statement  from  the  Macmillan  C'l  ex- 
plains why  these  publishers  sent  the  \vf!i- 
known  Journalist.  David  Hulburd.  formerly 
vtth  Time  magaHne.  to  give  a  blow-by-blow 
aeeouat  of  tba  smear  tactics  used  in  Pasa- 
dena. Gailf .  by  theae  Tletous  elements  to 
4laera(tlt  tba  local  public  school  system  and 
tEO  taree  the  rcelgnatlon  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
aMcrt  school  administrators,  WUlard  Ooeltn. 
Por  the  eltlaena  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mootgomery  County.  Md .  and  Arlington 
ODvnty.  Va..  Hultmrd's  book.  This  Happened 
la  Paaadana.  is  must  reading.  Similar  tactics 
are  already  well  under  way  m  our  city  and  Its 
BMtropolltan  area.  The  campaign  to  exam- 
Ina  th«  textbooks  tn  use  In  oiir  District 
aehooto  for  Oommunlst  lafiuences.  the  ar- 
taeka  on  progreaalTe  school  tdmlnlstratom  in 
ArttBfton.  and  the  aoctmtlon  thst  the  Mont- 
foOMry  Oooaty  schools  neglect  the  three  R  s 
WW  ataadard  pracdce  among  these  reckless, 
groups  who  seek  control  of 
pnhUe-aehool  eurrlctihim,  the  teachers. 
tba  administrators.  Let  no  one  mtnl- 
kbttfona  of  these  prcasure  groups. 
Ibay  weB  ioiow  tluit  vborrcr  controls  the 
■ehools  eontrois  puWlc  opinioD 
taetlei  eaaployad  afalnat  the  schooU 
:-9  tdwitteal  la  dtfarent  parts  of  the  country 
thay  are  dlraetad.  ■•  Buibtird  polnta 
by  hlfhly  luqilelous  aational  organlm- 
Aaitmg  tboaa  eonuBanding  ampla 
m»  tbm  Wanonel  CouocU  for  Aoierleaa 
Fn>-Aaiartea.  Amerteaa  Iduca- 
itlan,  laatltiita  for  Public  Serr- 
of  ABflrtoB  Uueation.  and 


Conference  of  American  Small  Business  Or- 
gantxatlons.  Thla  laat  group  was  eond< tinned 
by  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Lobbying 
AcUTltles  aa  a  preasure  group,  amblU  jus  to 
control  public  opinion,  whose  Ignorant  crtt- 
IcUm  of  text  books  "smells  too  mich  of 
the  book-bumlng  orgies  of  Nuremberf  to  be 
accepted  by  thoughtful  Americans."  None 
<  f  these  national  propaganda  organlsatlona 
Is  directed  t-y  people  respected  In  the  iduca- 
lionaJ  world. 

TBAOE  trpoN  rxAis 

Eerybody  In  our  democracy  has  the  right 
t  rritlclze  our  public  Institutions.  These 
Bclf -styled  patrloU  who  denounce  the  public 
schools  have  been  successful  with  their 
va^'ue  epithets  that  our  public  scho  )l8  are 
prijgresslve.  Communist,  gtxlless,  Sc;!all8t, 
aid  wLat-not  because  th-iy  have  trade  I  up«m 
the  legitimate  fears  of  American  paren  is  that 
all  Iji  no  well  with  our  publlc-schcx)!  i  ystem. 
Conscientious  citizens  are  active  all  o  er  the 
cointry  to  improve  the  obvious  wea  messes 
c:    iir  iou«- neglected  public  schools. 

So  widespread  la  the  determination  of 
th"«e  local.  State,  and  national  grt  upe  to 
prtss  for  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
puDUr  srhrtils  that  the  newspapers  resound 
\v.-.h  their  diaaatisf action  and  that  of  undcr- 
[.  :d  teachers.  This  Is  the  normal  pn  cees  by 
1*  .-.I'^h  democracy  evolves  and  attal  is  new 
a :.ri  hi^^her  goals.  But  this  chorus  of  dis- 
content has  made  It  easy  to  conftise  people 
Wi.u  cannot  discriminate  between  the  con- 
structive, substantiated  criticism  c.'  well- 
mea-.ip.g,  well-lnlormed  citizens  a  id  the 
dcitructive.  unsubstantiated  abuse  of  un- 
scrupulous pressure  groups. 

""he  fact  that  this  racket  of  vllifjlng  the 
fuMl':  schools  worked  In  Pasadena  1?  ample 
warn-.ng  that  It  may  work  anywhe-e  Por 
Pasadena,  a  city  of  more  than  100  OOO  in- 
habitants. Is  a  community  of  great  wealth. 
beauty,  and  dignity  that  are  a  mei  sure  of 
liie  taate,  intelligence,  and  civic  pru  e  of  its 
c.nzci.s.  Here,  if  anywhere,  one  wt  uid  ex- 
p.ct  reason  and  Justice  to  prevail  o /er  pas- 
tl   r;  and  Ignorance. 

In  1948  the  Pasadena  Board  of  R  ucatlon 
u::«nimo  ifily  Invited  WUlard  Ooslln  at  the 
time  cf  his  appointment  president  of  ths 
American  Association  of  School  Adnlnlstra- 
t  :s  10  head  their  public  school  system  after 
a  r.irprul  ranvass  oX  the  whole  country  to 
f.'.d  the  ablest  man.  Yet  2^2  years  later, 
the  same  board  that  hired  him.  A£o  fired 
him  In  an  Igncmlnlotis,  badly  worled  and 
rowarrtly  telegram  sent  to  him  in  New  York 
City  where  he  had  flown  the  night  before  to 
confer  *i'h  the  National  Citizens  i:ommis- 
?lon  for  the  Public  Schools,  of  wiio&e  ad- 
vl'cry  board  he  Is  a  member. 

Hew  «as  this  crude  dismissal  cf  a  dls- 
tl:.gulshed  educator  achieved?  It  kob  ma- 
neuvered by  keeping  the  whole  c.ty  In  a 
turmoU  of  fear,  irresolution,  mutual  distrust 
aiiu  mental  coufuslon  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Che  school  system  had  been  liaprovlug 
ui.der  Oosiin  s  direction  uuUl  it  promised 
tu  be  one  of  the  beet  in  the  whole  counixy. 
The  whole  evolution  illustrates  he  w  much 
easier  it  Is  to  be  destructive  than  (onatruc- 
tlve  In  a  democracy.  Kvll,  alas.  spr«  ads  with 
iis  greater  rapidity  tlun  goodnasa 

FALaa  ear  or  t&luss 
The  nght  against  OosUn  was  ed  fcy  a 
group  of  substantial  eiclxenc  who  ga  ve  them- 
selves the  grand  title.  "The  School  Develop- 
ment Cotuicll."  The  chairmen  chuiged  as 
the  motives  changed.  Many  ol  the  found- 
ing members  dropped  out  wiien  tiey  real- 
iTcd  that  the  original  purpose  of  1  nprovlng 
the  schools  was  obscured,  as  Hulbu.-d  states, 
"by  personal  prejudices  and  a  falia  set  of 
ediKstlonal  Taluss."  Soms  of  thesi  "raluaa" 
wers  rrveaied  when  Ooslln  was  a<-ctised  in 
a  whispering  rampalgn  of  "soclaUsri"  and  ot 
"undermining  ths  natlrs  patrlotisn.  of  Pasa- 
dena '  because  he  had  inrlted  the  dean  oC 
American     educators.     Dr.     KUpaxlck,     of 


teachers  college,  to  address  tlie  Pasadena 
teachers  at  a  summer-school   workshop. 

"Throughout  the  council's  stormy  career," 
savs  Hulburd,  "a  tiardy  l>and  of  women 
(whom  he  names)  stood  out  above  their 
fellows  as  being  particularly  active  and  per- 
sistent. "  One  of  them  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  "subversive  inSuences  in  the  schools" 
snd  tn  the  school  textbooks:  another  In  the 
"evils  of  modern  education,"  on  which  she 
made  hair-raising  speeches:  another  was 
frankly  determined  to  get  rid  of  Goslln,  aa 
a  leading  exponent  of  what  she  darkly  de- 
scribed as  "Modem  pragmatic  education." 
But  the  most  persistent,  the  wealthy  daugh- 
ter of  a  former  United  States  Senator,  and 
founder  of  the  local  Pro- America  chapter, 
supplied  the  council  and  the  city  with  its 
typical  propaganda.  Pro-America  is  excited 
a*;out  The  Pour  Horsemen  of  1951.  They 
are  Stalinism,  Trumanlsm.  welfarism,  and 
mmoritylsm.  "These  four  horsemen  must  oe 
bridled  and  tamed,"  says  Pro-America's 
literature. 

Before  long,  nobody  could  tell  whether 
Pro-America  or  the  school  development 
council  was  running  the  antl-Goslin  cam- 
paign. The  hectic  meetings  took  place  in 
the  patriotic  confines  of  the  Legion  hall. 

Yet  the  campaign  flagged  untU  the  coun- 
cil acquired  a  new  chairman,  a  small -business 
man.  Frank  W.  Wells,  who  enlisted  property 
owners  in  cutting  the  school  budgets  and 
In  opposing  a  rezonlng  of  school  districts 
which  might  send  the  children  of  the  upper 
clashes  to  school  with  Negro  and  Mexican 
children  and  reduce  some  of  the  real-estate 
values.  Under  Wells*  expert  direction,  the 
council  now  became  centered  upon  "getting 
better  results  from  every  dollar"  spent  on 
the  schools. 

"The  best  Judges  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem are  those  who  employ  and  work  with 
lt5  products,"  said  Wells.  "This  evaluation 
Is  far  superior  to  the  theories  of  those  ad- 
ministering the  process.  While  we  have  sup- 
ported education  with  our  dollars,  we  have 
neglected  to  guide  It  with  our  principles. 
We  believe  that  education  In  Pasadena  needs 
net  only  our  dollars,  but  our  principles,  our 
personal  time,  and  interest,  and  this  we  pro- 
pose to  provide  through  this  organl2ed 
group." 

A   BITTrDOLiNO   UXXTtntX 

These  self -constituted  guardians  of  edu- 
cation then  proceeded  to  befuddle  the  public 
with  racial  Issues,  class  hostility,  taxation. 
failure  to  teach  the  fundamentals,  budget- 
cutting  and  progressive  education,  all  mixed 
up  together,  as  well  as  rabble-rousing  mass 
meetings  to  stir  up  personal  animosity 
against  the  school  board  and  the  Oo&lin 
administration. 

A-:  the  fur  began  to  fly,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  Pasadena  Coiincll  was  taken  over 
n-.ore  and  more  by  Allen  A.  Zoll,  director  of 
the  National  CouncU  for  American  Educa- 
tion. 

Even  so  good  a  reporter  as  Hulburd  could 
not  get  much  information  about  the  early 
1-  Istory  of  Zoll,  who  calls  himself  an  "inter- 
n.itlonally-known  sales  consultant.  '  His 
first  organization  to  gain  notoriety  was 
An:ierican  Patriots,  Inc.,  which  was  Lsted  as 
F.^£Cist  and  subversive  by  Tom  C  Clark  when 
he  was  Attorney  General.  Zoll  was  long  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Father  Couglilin.  As 
far  back  as  1939.  he  was  denounced  as  a 
strong  anU-Semlte  by  RepiresenUtive  J.  Par- 
uell  Thomas.  Yet  he  managed  to  get  the 
svp-:ort  of  such  dlstlngtilshed  people  as  the 
late  Senator  Vandenberg.  General  Wain- 
wrlght,  Gene  Tunney.  and  Stanley  High  as 
sponsors  of  ills  National  Council  for  Ameri- 
can Edvicatlon  in  1948.  all  of  whom  resigned 
when  the  New  York  World-Telegram  exposed 
the  new  coimcil's  sluMly  ciuuactcr.  Senator 
KxNNXTH  MrKn,T,Aa.  on  the  othw  hand. 
when  informed  ot  ZoU's  background,  stood 
by  the  council,  which  may  be  a  clew  to  the 
nature  of  ZoU's  other  backers.  "He  was 
indicted  for  allegedly  attempting  to  extort 


money  from  New  York  radio  station  WIICA. 
Althotigh  he  pleacTed  net  guilty  and  Uie  in- 
dictment was  later  nolle  proesed.  the  pub- 
licity was  pretty  giuney.  and  for  a  time 
following  lt«  quasliing.  Mr.  Zoll  wasnt  heard 
from."  says  Hulburd. 

This  did  not  keep  Zoll  from  gathering 
enough  sucker-support  to  found  the  Na- 
tional Council  for  American  Kd  ucatlon  with 
headquarters  in  New  Ycrk  City.  The  pam- 
plilets  he  broadcasts  iiave  such  provocative 
titles  as  "Reducators  at  Harvard,"  "How  Red 
Are  the  Schools?,"  "Tiiey  Want  Your  Child." 
and  "Progressive  Education  Increases  Delin- 
quency," the  last  named  having  been  most 
widely  distributed   in  Pasadena. 

The  rational  replies  of  Goslin  and  of  cer- 
tain clergymen  who  tried  to  defend  the  pub- 
lic-school budget  were  drowned  out  by 
nightly  speeches  in  which  Wells  developed 
catchy  phrases  that  took  his  large  audience 
by  storm.  One  of  his  favorite*  was,  "Pro- 
gressive education  means  progressive  tax- 
ation." He  asserted  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion wanted  a  "quickie  blank  check"  and 
that  henceforth  Pasadena's  children  must 
be  taught  "the  three  R"s — the  American  heri- 
tage— real  respect,"  etc. 

In  the  meantime,  the  women  members  of 
the  Pasadena  Council  gave  lunches  and  re- 
ceptions to  all  and  sundry  that  were  dis- 
satisfied by  this  time  with  Pasadena's  school 
administration.  I  regret  to  add  that  the 
local  newspapers  lent  themselves  enthu- 
siastically to  this  disgraceful  campaign  al- 
though the  real  facts  behind  the  whole  story 
were  even  more  easily  available  to  them  tiian 
to  David  Hulburd,  who  now  puts  them  on 
the  record. 

Having  defeated  the  school  budget  by  a 
vote  of  a  to  1,  the  School  Development  Coun- 
cil felt  its  oats  and  Issued  a  statement  de- 
manding: (1)  "An  ideological  Investigation  of 
curriculum,  methods,  and  personnel  within 
the  Pasadena  school  district,  and  (2)  loyalty 
oaths  by  administrators  and  teachers,  stipu- 
lating dismissal  for  those  who  refused  to 
sign."  But  here  Is  the  payoff  that  reveals 
the  full  Insolence  of  these  groups,  national 
and  local,  that  are  trying  to  control  our  pub- 
lic-school system  and  American  public  opin- 
ion In  order  to  further  their  own  specious 
Interests.  "We  ask  the  board  (of  educa- 
tion! to  determine  immediately  the  pwlitico- 
social  aims  of  the  present  school  adnxln- 
Istratton — in  curriculum,  methods,  and 
personnel,  both  of  district,  staff,  and  guest 
lecturers.  We  suggest  that  such  patriotic 
organizations  as  the  American  Legion  snd 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution be  called  upon  to  direct  or  actively 
assist  the  Ixjard  In  the  study." 

LC6S  or  LXA]}ESSHIi> 

By  this  time  the  board  members,  no  bet- 
ter or  worse  tiian  other  boards,  were  excited 
about  their  loes  of  "leadersliip."  which 
merely  meant  that  If  Goslln  was  really  to 
be  fired,  they  wanted  to  txave  the  credit  for 
yielding  to  public  clamor.  They  sent  ivim  a 
telegram  of  dismissal  during  a  3-day  ab- 
sence from  Pasadena  because  they  iiadnt 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  face  Goslin  with 
their  trumped-up  charges  that  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  "controversy"  in  Pasadena 
and  for  the  "lack  of  harmony  within  tlie 
system  Itself  as  well  as  the  community  as  a 
whole." 

As  soon  as  Goslin's  resignation  l}ecame 
public  the  tetter  denoents  of  the  community 
realized  that  a  catastroplie  tiad  happened 
from  which  the  reputation  at  their  schools 
and  their  city  would  suffer  for  years  to  come. 

The  people  by  tliat  time  had  awakened  to 
the  fact  tlist  they  liad  permitted  unscrupu- 
lous groups  to  pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes. 
They  were  profoundly  disttirbed.  Only  Allen 
A.  ZoU.  of  the  National  Coiuicil  for  American 
Kducation.  was  happy  and  triumphant,  way 
off  in  New  York  Oty.  He  frankly  claimed 
credit  for  getting  Oostin  out.  "The  milllone 
of  pieces  of  literature  we  have  sent  out  dur- 
ing tile  past  2>/i  yean  have  had  an  imp«- 


tant  effect."  he  crowed  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  hii  paper,  the  Bducatlonal  Guardian. 

Cltiaens  ot  Arlington  Ootmty.  Vk.,  beware. 
This  Is  tlie  same  Mr.  Zoll  who  recently  at- 
tbciced  one  of  your  ablsR  educators.  C.  Glenn 
Bass,  whom  he  accused  of  *nisscrupulous 
manipulation  of  young  minds."  Citlaens  of 
Montgomery  County,  Md..  beware.  You  win 
recognize  In  the  criticisms  of  yotir  schools 
made  by  the  Parents'  League  for  Curriculum 
Development  the  ZoU  technique  as  carried 
out  in  Pasadena.  Cttiaens  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  l»eware.  Our  own  local  schoolbook 
purger,  Adelbert  Lee.  is  under  tiw  thumb  of 
the  Conference  of  SmaU  Business  Organisa- 
tions, which  tias  Iwen  condemned  by  the 
House  Cc»nmlttee  on  Lc^bylng  Activities  for 
using  Nazi  methods  to  get  control  of  Ameri- 
can education. 

All  local  c<»nmunltles  must  carefully  ana- 
lyze ZoU's  Uterattire,  tils  contact  with  local 
groups,  his  spread-eagle  patriotism,  and  that 
of  other  simUar  national  pressure  groups. 
"For  this  much  is  certain."  says  Hulburd  of 
the  utter  social  disruption  caused  in  Pasa- 
dena by  the  infiltrating  minority  pressure 
groups:  "The  Zoll  pattern  Is  the  same  as  ths 
Pasadena  pattern,  the  2iOU  attack  on  educa- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  Pasadena  attack  on 
education.  First  It  admits  the  Importance 
of  public  education,  then  it  proceeds  to 
damn  every  phase  of  a  modem  public-school 
system:  It  is  leading  the  Nation  toward  so- 
cialism: Its  textbooks  are  written  by  Com- 
munists, It  pays  too  Uttle  attention  to  fun- 
damental educational  principles.  It  fails  to 
adhere  to  facts,  it  falls  to  avoid  controversial 
issues,  and  so  on.  And  the  strategy  Mr.  Zoll 
applauds  so  vigorously  is  the  strategy  that 
was  followed  in  Pasadena,  ths  formation  of 
a  self-appointed  school  committee,  without 
real  community  tracking,  more  destructive 
than  constructive  in  Its  approach:  a  flood  of 
material  to  the  press  denouncing  the  system 
as  It  stands:  the  welcome  Into  its  fold  of  all 
dissatisfied  parents,  of  superpatriots,  and  of 
ambitious,  frustrated  individuals;  mass  meet- 
ings and  public  forums,  where  only  their 
views  and  not  opposing  views  are  aired:  tlie 
repetition  over  and  over  again  of  liearsay, 
half-truttis,  snd  educatlcmal  clich«s." 

"In  these  uneasy  days,"  continues  Hul- 
burd's  warning  as  s  result  of  his  Pasadena 
expeiieoce.  "honest,  weU-meaning  citlaens 
are  often  vulnerable  to  the  campaigns  ot  all 
sorts  of  InfUtrsting  minorlt^r  presstire  groups. 
Unless  these  clttsens  learn  to  recognlae  such 
dangers  and  awaken  to  what  free  pubile- 
school  education  shotild  mean  to  them  and 
to  their  chUdren.  many  of  them  will  swallow 
aU  too  willingly — hook,  line,  and  sinker— ^he 
kind  of  bait  sold  by  |st>pagandlsts  like  ZoU." 

Anyone  wiio  reads  This  Happened  in  Pasa- 
dena will  he  fuUy  alerted  to  the  sorry  ambi- 
tions and  the  vile  methods  ot  ZoU  and  his 
Uk.  For  ZoU  is  not  the  only  demagog  who 
threatens  the  freedom  of  our  schools  and  of 
our  democracy.  But  as  long  as  we  have  cou- 
rageous publishers  Uke  tlie  Macaoillans  and 
earefvU  rcporten  like  Hulburd  to  soqiose  these 
racketeers  our  pec^ie  wiU  be  able  to  defeat 
aU  BUl>Terslve  attacks  on  our  putille  sehocds, 
whether  they  come  from  tlM  extreme  left  or 
the  extreme  right. 


George  Kcuaa's  Vkwt  m  h/bamal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACOB  L  JAVITS 


Of  TBE  BOU8S  OT  MFHlSftEJrTA'nfMI 

Thundttw,  JTof  10, 19S1 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  hOkrf 
that  the  appended  lead  article  fraai  tte 
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aertpOona  reading  "To  daath  with  Kvnnan" 
and  rfaa  a  numbar  of  burlala  In  tA(7 

In  tha  lltbt  of  Ibaaa  «parlence«  I  think 
you  can  ondarvtaad  that  tha  problem  you 
lia««  rataad  to  not  one  whlcb  haa  b««n  abMnt 
from  my  thoughu  or  the  tmportanc*  of  which 
I  would  be  apt  to  imd«rr«tc. 

How.  ac  far  as  our  country  la  concerned. 
thto  problem  haa.  as  it  secnw  to  me.  three 
ma)or  aapecu:  '1)  The  Communist  Party  U- 
■alf;  (3)  tha  fellow  traveler«  and  sympathiz- 
«s:  and  (3)  the  rest  of  us. 

With  regard  to  the  Communist  Party.  I 
thlnJc  that  we  would  hare  a  complete  m^ral 
)uatlflcatlon  for  outlawins;  It  and  stamping 
memberahlp  In  tt  as  an  offense  to  the  coun- 
try; but  I  doubt  for  •eyeraJ  reasons  thnt  .t 
would  be  wise  or  expedient  to  do  »r  Ar- 
cordlngiy  I  approre  the  general  line  rf  con- 
duct we  bare  followed  toward  the  party  over 
the  course  of  these  past  three  decades  name- 
ly, not  to  dignify  It  or  enhance  Its  outwnrd 
tznportance  or  make  martyrs  out  of  It*  ad- 
herents by  trying  to  outlaw  and  supprp«is  It, 
but  rather  to  keep  It  In  the  open  where  It 
caj:i  be  seen  and  Its  artlrltles  observed.  ^  here 
Its  Tery  freedom  of  action  demonstrates  h"w 
intle  afraid  of  It  we  are.  and  where  Its  "■ut- 
ward  actlTttles  provide  anyone  who  care^  to 
me  with  ever-fresh  and  current  demnnstra- 
tloos  of  Its  extremism.  Its  remoteness  from 
the  feelings  and  Ideals  of  our  people,  and  the 
extent  to  which  It  Is  beholden  to  'ts  cyr.ical 
and  contemptuous  foreign  masters 

One  reason  why  I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  any 
attempt  to  outlaw  the  party  by  legislation 
is  that  no  legal  formula  can  really  be  fuKy 
arcorate  and  comprehenslye  for  this  purpose. 
The  operating  flexibility  of  the  CommunLst 
movement  ts  such  that  If  membership  in  tiie 
party  la  made  the  criterion  of  legal  action  It 
will  limply  be  arranged  that  most  dani^eroua 
Oommunlcts  will  not  formally  be  members  of 
tha  party.  This  phenomenon  of  American 
oonununlsm.  being  in  part  a  state  of  mind 
and  of  tub}ectlTe  loyalty  and  touching;  for 
this  reaaon  on  situations  of  fact  which  are 
hlxhly  unstable  and  difficult  to  elicit,  is  not 
a  suitable  one  for  treatment  by  legal  norms; 
it  to  iMtter  liandled — as  tt  has  bee::  jve; 
theee  past  three  decades — by  the  basic  c  >m- 
moo  aeoae  of  our  people  and  their  natural 
resistance  to  violent  and  exueme  poluicai 
movemmts. 

With  regard  to  the  fellow  travelers,  you 
have  a  more  complicated  and  dlfflcult  prob- 
leoL  I  take  these  to  be  tiie  people  who  would 
not  tliink  of  joining  the  Communist  Party 
and  who  cartalnly  do  not  oonaciously  picture 
thamaalvw  as  agents  of  Soviet  power,  but 
who  feel  sympathy  for  Soviet  purposes  as 
they  see  them,  perceive  no  great  conflict  be- 
tween thnae  purpoaes  and  the  purpoKes  for 
whfteb  oar  own  aociety  was  established  and 
haa  Itvad.  and  are  Inclined  to  accept  uncritl. 
eaUy  a  sabatantlal  amount  of  the  Soviet 
aboot  our  own  country  That 
paopla  are  a  problem  to  us  I  readily 
That  they  are  poor  people  to  have 
te  rmponalbla  and  dcUeate  governmental 
pcaitlona  menu  to  me  to  be  obvious,  since 
thay  ara  apt  to  become  nibject  to  conflicts 
to  the  faithful  and  effective  per 
of  their  dtittoa.  I  think  tt  the 
at  our  govemmentai  leaders  to  see 
thay  do  not  occupy  auch  positions,  and 
X  know  of  no  responsible  Government  ad- 
mlatoitratars  who  bava  not  tried  falthftilly 
hi  raeaBt  yaan  to  do  Just  thto. 

tt  dow  aaem  to  bm  important  that 

ahoold  be  arranged,  if  at  all 

qtdatly  and  tactfully  and  without 

damafe  to  the  reputations  and 

poartbUltlaa  of  the  pcnons  con- 

Peopla  of  thto  deaerlptlon  are  not 

vndor  tha  law.    Tliay  have  usually 

hy  thatr  baUafi  hooaatly  and  out  of  a 

praoeeupatlon  with  tha  problems  of 

ooontry.     In  auny  txtatances  the  atti- 

Vhleh  oauM  tha  trouble  are  passing 


phases,  marking  a  flwn  rtage  of  talellect^ 
and  emotional  growth.  In  roch  ca»ea  what 
the  people  require  to  often  a  certain  forbear- 
ance and  firm  tntellecttial  restotancB  on  tbo 
part  of  the  rest  of  society— not  pvbllc  hu- 
miUatton  and  Ignomlnlotu  rejection— In  or- 
der to  become  constructive  and  u*ful  dtl- 
rens  Surely  tt  Is  more  Important  that  they 
shruld  become  such  eltteens,  ena  )led  and 
er.cruraged  to  contribute  apaln  to  the  work- 
ings uf  our  society,  than  that  the  7  should 
remain  embittered  outcasts. 

In  education,  the  presence  of  such  people 
presents  a  more  complicated  problem  than 
in  government,  because  their  elimination 
frequently  brings  up  quMtlons  of  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  Inquiry  Infinite  y  greater 
i::  their  importance  than  any  Indtv  dual  sit- 
uation of  this  sort  Thai  persons  re  illy  com- 
mitted to  the  Soviet  Ideology  have  no  place 
in  our  educational  system  seems  to  me  to  be 
obvious,  for  such  persons  cannot  logically 
b»^'.|pve  in  the  freedom  of  the  mind  or  In  the 
de-sirabiluy  of  the  quest  for  objective  truth, 
s'-.d  can  therefore  have  no  Integra  relation 
to  The  purposes  of  American  education. 

Wh^n  you  get  into  the  realm  of  the  sym- 
pathizers, however,  you  have  a  different 
problem  The  worst  you  can  forma  ly  charge 
these  people  with  Is  poor  Judgrient  and 
muddy  thinking.  That  is  certainly  a  reason 
f;  r  not  hiring  them  as  educators  li  the  first 
place,  and  I  suppose  there  are  cer  aln  cate- 
gcries  of  educational  establish!  aents  In 
which  it  can  properly  and  easily  b<  a  reason 
for  letting  them  go,  when  they  liave  onoe 
been  hired,  jjut  there  are  other  categories 
of  establishments  in  which  this  la>t  is  more 
di.Tlcult  to  do  without  Introducing  ulterior 
questions  and  inviting  serious  Tiisunder- 
standings.  Here  It  is  always  a  q  iestlcn  of 
circumstances:  and  I  would  know  of  no  an- 
swer to  such  a  question  other  than  common 
ser^se  and  human  wisdom  spplied  to  each 
Individual  case,  coupled  with  a  reidlness  to 
remember  that  the  principles  of  academic 
freedom  are  absolutely  basic  to  ojr  Ameri- 
can system,  and  that  any  Inconv  ulence  (a 
dancer  brought  on  by  the  tolera  ice  of  an 
unhappy  Individual  situation  must  always 
be  weighed  against  the  damage  that  may  ba 
done  to  those  principles  by  too  arbitrary 
and  abrupt  an  approach  in  an  Individual 
ca.se 

In  general,  precisely  because  thlr  gs  so  vital 
to  American  Ideals  are  here  lnvolvi«d,  I  think 
we  should  be  extremely  careful  to  measure 
In  each  case  the  real  extent  of  the  danger 
and  not  risk  prejudicing  our  principles  for 
minor  causes.  It  woxild  be  a  serious  situa- 
tion Indeed  where  we  would  have  t )  conclude 
that  sound  teachings  could  not  stand  the 
competition  of  one  or  two  challenging  voices, 
however  misguided  we  might  thlnt  them  to 
be  Our  concern,  after  all.  must  be  not  to 
shelter  our  youth  from  destructive  and  Ill- 
founded  Ideas  but  to  arm  it  Intelli  ctually  so 
that  It  will  be  capable  of  recogn  zing  such 
Ideas  for  what  they  are  and  playing  Its  part 
In  enabling  our  society  generally  to  resist 
them.  John  Milton  wrote:  "He  that  can 
apprehend  and  consider  vice  wl  h  all  her 
baits  and  seexxUng  pleastu-ea.  anl  yet  ab- 
stain, and  yet  dlstln^lah.  and  yet  prefer 
that  which  to  truly  better,  he  1j  the  true 
warfarlng  Christian."  Surely  tils  Is  an 
American  sentiment;  and  we  have  no  greater 
reason  than  Ullton  did  vrlsh  to  lee  in  our 
youth  a  "fugitive  and  clototered  vii  tue.  unez- 
erctoed  and  unbraathed,  that  never  salllea 
out  and  sees  her  adversary     •     •     •." 

The  third  category  to  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count here  to.  aa  I  lay,  tha  rest  of  tis.  It 
may  surprise  you  that  I  include  thto  cate- 
gory In  stich  a  diacuaaton.  but  I  uatire  yoa 
that  If  it  to  tha  dangen  of  eomsiuntom  wa 
are  talking  aboot,  we  have  no  ehtiiea  but  to 
Include  it.  Our  aodaty  today  to  ta  the  throao 
of  a  peculiarly  painful  and  dlArilt  adjuat- 
ment  to  demands  jdaced  upon  tt  by  Ita  own 


vortd      Hoc  Ih 


ptnrth  and  by  tho 

reaUtlaa.  It  to  Idla  to  arto*  how  maay  o( 
these  prohlema  ara  of  our  own  maktin;.  and 
how  many  have  baan  macto  tor  ua  by  othara. 
We  are  like  an  Indlvldtml  movtnc  Into  tha 
responslbUttoa  of  maturity:  ha  may  feel  that 
these  restwnsibmtlea  are  unjuatly  plaead 
upon  him  and  are  greater  than  be  otigfat  to 
t>e  asked  to  bear,  but  tt  will  do  him  no  good 
to  approach  them  In  a  aplrtt  of  satf-ptty  and 
recrimination  against  othara.  On  the  con- 
trary,  he  probably  faces  no  greatar  dango' 
than  precisely  that  habit  at  thought.  It  to 
not  t>y  accident  that  so  much  of  individual 
mental  trouble  begina  with  a  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  malevolence  <rf  others  and 
the  extent  of  its  revelance  to  one's  own  diffi- 
culties, as  ccHnpared  with  the  elements  at 
one's  own  responallxility. 

Our  situation,  as  a  national  aociety,  to 
analogous,  but  bears  In  It  a  special  danger. 
It  to  a  fact  that  palpable  damage  has  been 
done  to  our  national  interest  In  the  past  by 
agents  of.  or  sympathlaers  with,  Oommunlst 
power.  We  have  only  recently  become  aware 
of  that  fact.  If  there  to  nothing  more  dlfflctilt 
for  the  individual  to  aasess  and  to  keep  in 
perspective  than  hto  own  reaponslblllty  for 
his  troubled  predlcamenU,  as  opposed  to  the 
Injuries  that  may  have  been  done  him  by 
others,  thto  U  doubly  trtie  In  the  case  of  a 
national  society.  Because  some  damage  haa 
been  done  to  us  by  misguided  or  malicious 
people  in  our  own  midst,  because  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  yet  know  the  full  measure  of 
thto  damage  and  because  we  find  our  present 
conditions  of  lUe  exasperating,  fnutratlng. 
and  alarming  generally,  there  Is  a  natural 
tendency  among  us  to  go  the  whole  hog.  to 
assiune  that  all  our  troubles  stem  from  thU 
single  source,  and  to  conclude  that  we  have 
only  to  eliminate  It  from  otir  society  and 
everything  will  be  all  right. 

I  cannot  overemphaslm  to  you  the  danger 
which  I  think  lies  In  thto  aberraUon.    It  to 
not  Just  the  danger  of  getting  thlnga  out  of 
proportion — of  exaggerating  the  damage  done 
to  us  In  the  past  by  Communist  penetration, 
of  falling  to  realize  the  degree  to  which  thto 
problem   haa   already   been   countered   and 
liqxildated,  of  seeing  bogeymen  for  the  fu- 
ture.    It  to  a  question  of  something  OHich 
more  Important — of  our  retention  of  the  abil- 
ity to  meet  effectively  the  nxany  and  heavy 
problems  we  have  before  ito  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  domestic  communism  at  all. 
In  which  we  would  not  be  m«terlally  aided  if 
every  Communist  Party  member  and  sym- 
pathlmr  were  to  be  deported  from  our  ahoros 
tomorrow,  and  for  which  wa  require  the  ut- 
most restraint  and  realism  In  public  action. 
If  our  hi^ivriHng  of  the  problem  of  Com- 
munist influence  In  our  mldat  to  not  carefully 
moderated— U  we  permit  It.  that  la.  to  be- 
come an  emotional  preoccupation  and  to 
blind  US  to  the  more  Important  poaltlva 
tasks  before  iw — we  can  do  a  damage  to  our 
national  purpoae  beyond  ooeapartoon  peater 
than  anyUilng  that  threatena  ua  today  from 
the  Oommunlst  aide.    Tbm  American  Cona- 
munlst  Party  to  today,  by  and  large,  an  ex- 
ternal danger.    It  repreaents  a  tiny  minority 
In  our  country:  tt  haa  no  raoi  contact  with 
the  feelings  of  the  maia  (tf  our  people;  and 
Ita  poalUoci  aa  the  agency  of  a  hoatUa  foreign 
power  to  clearly  racognlaed  by  tha  ovar- 
whelmlng  maaa  of  our  dttanu. 

But  tha  lubjeetlTa  aoBOttnnal  atraaoaa  and 
temptatlona  to  which  wa  ara  axpoaad  In  ofur 
attempt  to  deal  with  thto  domastie  problem 
are  not  aa  estemal  danger:  thay  lopraoant 
a  danger  within  ouraalvea— a  daagor  that 
something  may  ocenr  In  our  own  mlnda  and 
•ouli  which  win  maka  tia  no  kmffw  tike  tha 
peraoni  by  whoao  oArti  thla  BapohUo  vaa 
founded  and  held  togethar.  hat  xmthar  Uka 
tlto  repreaanUtJToa  of  that  tory  povor  wo 
ara  trying  to  aombat:  latoloranco.  aoeratlvik 
■uspldoua.  erual.  oad  tonUlad  of  latamal 
rtlosanslrm  baeaitte  wa  havo  loat  our  own  be* 
XCVn— App 


te 

00014  4o  to  Oi.  «Bd  tha  thlag  w«  havo 
moat  to  fear  frooa  their  oetlvttlaa,  la  that 
we  ahoold  baeoraa  Uka  thaai. 

That  oar  cuuatiy  to  beaet  with  estantal 
dangera  I  readily  eoncada.  Birt  theaa  daa- 
gera,  at  their  worst,  are  onea  of  phyilcal  do- 
atruetlon,  of  the  dlaraptia-i  of  oar  world  aa- 
curlty.  dt  eaipauaa  and  tceaavenle&ca  and 
aacrtflee.  Tbeae  are  aerloaa.  and  aomattmea 
terrlhle  things,  but  they  an  au  thlnga  that 
we  can  take  and  still  remain  Americana. 

The  Internal  danger  to  of  a  different  dr- 
der.    America  to  not  Joat  territory  and  peo- 
ple,   'mere  te  Iota  of  territory   elaewhere. 
and  there  are  Iota  of  peopte;  but  It  does  not 
add  up  to  America.    America  to  aomethlng 
In  our  minds  and  our  habits  of  outlook  which 
cauaea  t»  to  believe  In  certain  thlnga  and  to 
behave  in  certain  ways,  and  by  which.  In  Ita 
totality,    we    bold    ourselTes    distinguished 
from  others.    If  that  once  goes  there  wlU  be 
no  America  to  defend.    And  that  can  go  too 
easily  if  we  yield  to  the  primitive  human  in- 
stinct to  eacape  from  our  frustrations  into 
the  realms  olt  mass  emotion  and  hatred  and 
to  find  scapegoats  for  our  dUBcultlea  In  in- 
dividual fellow-citiaena  who  are.  or  have  at 
one  time  been,  disoriented  or  confused.     If 
we  cannot  resist  these  tendencies,  then  we 
would  be  better  off  to  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  to  put  the  Conununlst  problem 
out  of  our  minds  entirely,  dlsmisalng  it  from 
our  thoughts  as  even  a  contributory  came 
of  our  difficulties;  for  thto  would  mean  that 
we  were  incapable  of  dealing  with  such  a 
problem  In  a  balanced  way,  and  of  the  two 
dangers,  the   lesser  one  would  be  to  stop 
thinking  about  communism  entirely. 

But.  personally.  I  feel  that  neither  of  theaa 
extremes  to  deairable  or  necessary;  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  proceed  on  our 
come  without  either  panic  or  complacency, 
recognizing  our  domestic  Communists  and 
their  well-wishers  for  the  genuine  though 
limited  problem  that  they  are,  but  refusing 
to  let  thto  divert  us  from  the  great«  prob- 
lems we  have  before  xis  or  to  lure  \a  Into 
reactions  which  threaten  us  with  the  l(»s 
of  the  national  aouL 


Every  Famer  k  AiMffka  Skod^  Hoto 
u  Opporteaily  To  hsara  His  Cask 
Oops  Afomtt  Lots  Ytvm  tke  Coi 
Haards  ol  ProdudMB 


ifMMthoi 
ox  pfocracoon. 

TtM  Federtl  crop  inmonuiee  prognm 
■boukl  be  irwtlj  ezpaadni  bf  this  Ood- 
gren.  A  reallatte  inmruioe  aystcoi  win 
at  least  partiattj  serve  as  a  enaUoa 
aialnst  tbe  demaiMl  for  Federal  eredtt 
In  those  areas  stricken  by  the  dlsasterm 
<A  drought.  haU.  flood.  Insect  inf  estatton. 
and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  an  editorial  en- 
tlUcd  "Crop  Insuranee:  Our  Next  Great 
Forward  Step."  from  the  April  1951  \mm 
of  the  Prt^nressive  Farmer: 
Caov  iMSTTEAMcs:  Ooa  Nizt  CbuuT  Foow^ 


More  and  more  thto  seems  dear  to  ua:  Crop 
insurance  to  the  nest  great  forward  atep 
ueeded  to  put  aoothom  agriculture  on  a 
sounder  btnlneae  basto. 

Any  crop  requires  ttnanclng.  The  money 
may  come  from  banka,  PCA.  FBA.  or  from 
one's  own  funds.  Regardless  of  the  source, 
one  expects  to  get  it  back  and  a  Uttto  bit 
more.  If  the  funds  are  borrowed,  there's  in- 
terest to  pay  and  usually  astra  collateral  to 
required  to  protect  the  lender  in  the  event  of 
a  crop  faUtire.  Why  not  have  Insuranoa 
against  crop  falltire? 

No  lender  would  think  of  making  a  loan 
on  a  house  tmlees  it  could  be  covered  by  flro 
Inatiranoe.  Nobody  would  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  onlara  it  was  eovared 
by  insuranee.  Tat  moat  louoa  for  orap  pro- 
duction have  baan  made  without  inaurmaoo 
protecUon  even  though  the  danger  of  crop 
failures  to  always  aerloua. 

Crop  Insurance  gives  Uquld  collateral  la 
case  of  crop  failure.  That  meant  it  turns  tho 
crap  loss  Into  cash  dollara.  It  pays  off  ah  or 
part  of  the  axsp  loan.  It  makaa  tt  aenooas 
sary  for  the  lender  to  carry  tha  farmer  an- 
other year.  It  prevanta  tha  unacrupoioui 
lander  from  selling  out  tha  farmer'i  tmplo- 
menu  or  land  to  satisfy  <  debt.  Crop  tnaur- 
ance  Icaaena  risks  to  both  borrowor  and 
lender  alike.  And  aa  risks  ara  lowered.  lnt«T- 
est  rates  and  loan  ehargea  wUI  drop  accord- 
ingly. 

Let's  oonatder  the  four  primary  typos  of 
lenders  on  farm  cropa  and  how  crop  Insor- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  aiiaiuMA 

IN  TBS  HOU8S  OF  BZPRESENTA'IIVSI 

W«A%e*da9.  Avra  19, 19$t 

Mr.  EIIJOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  have  had  the  privUege  during 
the  first  se68i<m  of  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  the  enx>-issuranoe  law-^ 
Public  Law  ^»,  approved  August  25. 
1049— oow  in  force  on  a  very  restricted 

basis. 

In  the  crop  year  1900.  ttie  Fed««l  Crop 
Ikisurance  Corporation  ooQected  insor- 
anoe  paronlams  ci  $14,300,000.  and  paid 
out  to  farmers  as  indenmttiet  agalnsk 
kMoes  the  sum  of  $12,900,000.  Isavimc  a 
balance  of  praitt  on  the  year's  operatiotis 
of  $i;MIO.OOO.  lUs  profit,  in  my  judi^ 
BMnt^  Is  a  v«n^  good  hkUcatlOD  <tf  tha 
■uooess  of  the  program,  especially  in  view 
of  the  serious  looses  from  boll  veevn  In- 
festation in  the  Cotton  Belt. 


1.  Landlord:  Without  Insuranoa  tha  taad- 
lord  stands  to  loaa  both  hto  Intaraat  in  a 
crop  and  hto  advanoaa.  If  both  ha  and  tho 
tenant  have  Inatnranca.  he  gets  protection 
from  both  hacarda. 

3.  Bonks:  Many  banks  roqulra  an  andonsr 
or  eoatgner  for  loana.  But  if  genaral  «rop 
dlMster  hlta  a  aectlcm.  tho  aadonMr  may  ool 
ba  able  to  pay  tha  note.  An  tnauraaoa  polley 
hadcad  by  the  Ooeammont  to  better  aacurlty. 

S.  PCA  and  PHA:  Ittoaa  agandaa  take  Itaao 
oa  cropa,  work  stock,  and  implamantB  aa  so- 
cortty.  But  tn  eaaa  of  crop  Daiiare  they 
mart  althor  carry  the  fSnnor  aoofthsr  ysor 
or  take  away  from  hia  the  vary  toola  ho 
needa  to  make  another  crop.  These  agendas 
now  raqtdre  crop  tnauranoa  tn  dtacater 
and  urge  it  In  otben. 

4.  -Tima  motchanf:  Ha  usaally 
part  or  his  advsnoaa  throogh  open  aeeooiits 
an  hla  hooka.  Whan  ha  haa  to  borrow  htn- 
oaU.  bonks  tsmoUy  aOov  him  only  ohont  baU 
credit  for  theaa  aeeounti.  CJtop  ^^ 
poUdaa  ara  hottar  oODntcraL 

A  good  trtand  at  oun  ts  o  psoA  , 
Vtar  yoocB  ba  oaniod  ball  insoranoo  with  mm 
d  tho  tesoronoe  nompanHia  in  that  Bao  «< 
biataan.  OnSnazlly  bo  shipped  about  M 
^ffy^/^t4«  xg  paaotms  But  ona  year  badartiiad 
bs'd  drop  tho  bisiinnco  and  spiiid  tbot 
nonoy  for  fsrtfllac7  for  a  young  oMbaei. 
nmfs  tho  year  the  hatt  struofc.  Aaai««ill* 
ba  ei^trpt^  only  5  cartnsMis  of  poor 
instood  of  5S  earkiods  of  good 
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to  A  ooBtlT  cn^  *o  pww.    *rt  tv% 
to  fM  ilJOO  to  CXOOO 

U  toh«ceo  eonputaty  rttdted  by 
d  oat  by  eooUni 
Much  of  It  wMCt  prufctad  by 

Oostao,  toa.  t*  «  eoBUy  crop  to  protfuec  and 
wranc  »or»  ■£>-  C9MfipCiic.  hoHnc  and 
pUMOtt  oam  take  bnrr  tolL  Ttma  Umtcs 
U>«  all-«aMOB  fli^t  with  tta  hosto  ci  inaact 
pMM  Tba  eoctly  ftffct  It  oootlnuouB  from 
tlM  ttaM  tte  aeed  Is  treated  to  prevent 
damptzic-off  ooUl  tltf  dcfoUact  to  appUed  to 
mrfTT  tb»  laavw  faU  off  ukd  l«t  tbe  run  Kliin« 
tn  to  laavcBt  tlM  btf  Ktacn  boUa  from  nx- 
UBg  and  to  fadUtata  ptdOac. 

Tba  flBon  ooaUj-  a  crop  is  to  produce,  tbe 
la  tba  need  lor  Inauranoe. 


Traiw^  Has  Bcca  Ik* 
rfCmBwHw 

IXTENSXC»)  OP  REMARKS 

BON.  mm  AMD  IL  BUFFTH 

n  TBI  BOUSE  OF  BXPBESENTATIVIS 
Momdat.  May  21.  Hit 

Mr.  BUFTHl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Capt. 
B.  F.  liddeU  Hart,  the  world-famous 
■riUlary  aaalyst.  ha«  eoae  forward  with 
the  riiM  want  to  dCKrlbe  oniTcrsal  mili- 
XMTW  timinliiff — UMT  beioc  the  American 
litel  for  peacetime  eomcriptioQ. 

"Tar  conscription  has  been  the  can- 
•sr  of  cJTlllaaUon.''  declares  Captam 
Bart  tB  chapter  ZXm  of  his  recent 
book.  Oefco'iC  of  the  West. 

Tlw  aeeiiraey  of  Captain  Hart's  ap- 
praiHl  Is  cooflnned  on  the  pages  of 
Idstory.  France^  Germany.  Italy,  and 
fipan  tiarh  in  turn  embraced  con- 
jpillffi^  uid  in  each,  it  brought  about 


llacd  has  It  and  the  generals 

tlicra  an  cunixvi  it — for  it  has  weak- 
OMd.  BOi  •CrcnffthMMd.  ftitain. 

Brtaf  cicerpts  from  chapter  XXm  of 
f<r !■*««■*  Hart's  Defense  of  the  West  are 
n^^tff^  I  urge  mllltanr  stodmU  to 
md  the  entire  book. 

>  QUMl-UJW 

'Ipitlon  has  a  numt«r 

It  \M  tiM  moat  eyste- 

at  raMtng  anntea  and  tba  eaa- 

It  la  tbua  a  boon  to  plan- 

tiMtr  ealeulatkioa  with 

f^ft^  yw  eofiAt  on  fllllag  tbatr  col- 

aay  haartarbaa     Mo  iTiagtnw- 

fei  laquirad  la  raentltUig  or  In  Im- 

Ttae  Bian  muat 

tbcy  Uka  it  or  not. 

la  propartkm  to 

or  food  quality  and 

abOtty  may  ba  obUlaad  wttbout 

Qt  pay.    That  la  trnpoaafbla 

araty  rscmttad  oai  a  vol« 


Bombar  of  dlaadrastafirea  which  are  quallta- 
tlTOly  mora  aertous.  But  beyx»nd  this  reckon - 
tof ,  doa  aoecrunt  mxut  be  taken  of  the  dls- 
vrvan*agaa  tn  a  wkter  tphera. 

In  tbe  flnt  place,  conacrtptlon  causes  a 
lariccr  aubtraction  than  a  long-service  prc- 
feaalonal  force  from  the  manpower  available 
for  indtHCry. 

Tbe  Brltiah  are  now  beginning  to  feel, 
acutely,  the  economic  draught  of  the  miU- 
tarr  «lrafta.  There  U  no  country  whAse  ecn- 
comlc  rystem  is  les*  suited  than  Britain  s  to 
bear  the  extra  strain  of  military  conscr;;)- 
Udn. 

A  second  fundamental  drawback  of  r,  n- 
•crlpUon  Is  that  it  gives  the  miatary  hier- 
archy greater  influence,  and  create*  a  bu^'er 
▼ested  Interest    In   warlike   aotivitips 

In  a  country  such  as  Britain  and  the 
U.  Ited  States,  and  other  democrr^cies.  the 
danger  of  It  fosterina;  acgressive  ten  ie;.cies 
may  be  discounted,  but  even  in  a  pe.icelui 
country  that  lrcrea.sed  Influence  mav  pr  •- 
mote  greater  mllitu'-y  demands  than  the 
national  economy  can  safely  bear. 

A  naore  subtle  danger  of  c  inscnpt ;  T.  is 
that  It  weakens  patriotism  That  is  uaturul. 
for  compulsion  atrophies  tbe  sense  '  (  p"r- 
sonal  responsibility,  and  fosters  the  spint 
o,   evasion. 

The  countnes  th-n  h^'^e  lorn?  been  habit- 
uated to  the  compulsory  system  havf  ^li.  wu 
a  high  percentage  of  deserters  and  filth  c<  l- 
umnist;.  together  with  a  marked  disp<Asiiion 
to  sudden  collapse 

This  reflection  leads  us  to  the  mr>«t  funda- 
mental conclusion  of  all  Conscripti'^'n  im- 
mensely increases  the  power  of  the  State  over 
the  individuals.  It  has  been  of  great  service 
to  dictators  as  a  means  of  enslaving  the 
people  to  their  own  purposes 

Llberty-lovme  pec  pies  are  foolish  if  they 
help  to  jMTserve  such  a  system  as  a  naturnl 
and  proper  custom.  Pit  ci  n^criptiv  n  li.'.s 
been  the  cancer  of  clviiizatl m. 


Of 

may  ba  foaad 

of  tba  t«Tf*^f  and 

aeeount 

dtMnlty,  aa 

at  tbs  «ys- 

•qoauty  la  tmi- 

an  aaturally 
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The  Point  4  Profram 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  viaciNiA 
CT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  1,  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  radio  broadcast  of  Griffin  Ban- 
croft  over  the  Columbia  Broadcastinif 
System.  May  19,  1951,  which  is  a  very 
uble  discussion  of  our  country's  point  4 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKo,  as  follows: 

Tba  Houae  votea  next  Tuesday  on  the  bill 
wblcb  started  out  aa  a  gift  and  now  Is  a 
loan  for  India  to  get  2.000.000  tons  of  wheat 
tram  tbla  country.  There  are  some  figures 
wortb  keeping  in  mind.  Two  million  Ujns  of 
wbaat  la  only  2  weeka'  supply  for  India.  At 
baat,  aU  it  can  do  is  help  out  over  an  Im- 
madiate  erlaia.  Over  the  long  range,  the 
world's  problama  are  not  going  to  be  solved, 
if,  mdaad,  they  are  ever  going  to  be  solved. 
imttl  one  ugly  tnteriuitloaal  fact  is  erased. 
That  fact  la  that  about  half  the  people  in 
tba  world  simply  do  not  net  enough  to  eat. 
and  tbat  problem  la  not  going  to  be  licked  by 
•mstgaoey  aUotmcnta  of  2.000.000  or  aoo,- 
OOOjOOOtooa. 

The  task  of  licking  this  long-range  prub- 
1am  of  bunger  and  poverty  is  tb*  essence 


To    date,    s  ime    50 

to    partlcli'ate     in 

American    r  ilssions 


of  the  so-called  point  4  program.     S )  we  ve 
done  some  checking  on  that,  and  thU  la  sort 
of  a  progress  report  on  point  4.     It  was  on 
Januan-   20.    1949,   when   President   '  ruman 
in  his  inaugural  address  advanced  thl  s  as  the 
f.nirth   point   In  a  four-point  forelgt  -policy 
statement,    and    last    October    19    tie    first 
bilateral    agreement    for    point    4    as:  istance 
was    signed    with    Iran. 
countries    have    applied 
pnint    4.    and    there   are 
in  3(1  rnuntrles. 

p  list  4  Is  essentially  a  prosram  of  loaning 
(•ir  knowledce,  supplemented  by  i  small 
i-r.  unt  of  material  or  mechinlcal  e-  ods.  on 
t-.e  theorv  that  with  the  knowlec  ge  and 
pi.r;  ch  material  to  get  started  the  pcple  of 
tt^f-^P  countries  can  Increase  their  ortKluc- 
ti'itv  ur.ril  they  can  buy  the  neede  1  mate- 
rials themselves,  or  become  stabilized  enough 
t  ^  e'l'-niraee  privr.te  capital  In  to  riev  Mop  the 
r-'so'irres.  and  thus  become  self -sui  taming. 
A^  that  po'.r.t.  point  4  ends. 

Thus  point  4  operates  with  a  mode;  t  budg- 
et «35, 000,000  this  yesir.  and  there's  no  plan 
t' tn  Tense  It  verv  much.  It's  hard,  o  course. 
to  speak  of  ,$;^5  0OO0OO  as  modest,  tut  It  Is 
modest  In  compari.'son  with  the  bill  ins  be- 
ing snent  on  such  temporary  measures  as 
the  Marshall  plan. 

N  w  75  percent— three-quarters  of  the 
pc'iple  In  this  world— live  by  cultlva  ine  the 
sot:,  so  point  4  naturally  concentrates  on 
hel-jir.g  tht>m  Increase  the  productivity  of 
their  l.ind,  ln:t  there  are  many  other  ways  in 
which  this  cnuntrv  through  point  4  Is  try- 
ing tfi  make  people  better  fed.  healtrier.  and 
hupaier.  Because,  if  you  set  aside  the  hu- 
n-.a:iltarian  reasons,  the  better  led  and 
healthier  and  happier  people  arc,  the  less 
apt  they  are  to  fall  for  Communisi  propa- 
e.mria. 

Point  4  help  In  agriculture  coveis  many 
clifTereiit  projects,  all  the  way  to  he  ping  to 
fight  locust  plagues  In  the  Middle  East,  to 
helping  build  dams  for  Irrigation.  A  great 
deal  uf  It  1.S  seed  selection  and  fertilization, 
and  In  many  rases  Us  worked  this  'vay:  An 
.\merican  point  4  technician  and  local  offi- 
cials of  the  country  concerned  will  pick  out 
one  sm.all  plot  of  ground.  They'll  fertilize 
It.  or  use  a  different  kind  of  seed,  or  Irrigate. 
Peasants  all  around  will  notice  that  this 
pint  is  producing  much  better  thai  others. 
then  they  take  the  Initiative.  "How  can  we 
g«-t  that  material  for  our  land?"  they'll  ask. 
Thry're  given  some,  shown  how  to  use  It, 
their  crop  Increases,  and  next  year  they  can 
buy  their  own  material.  Or  as  simple  an  ex- 
ample as  this-  Millions  of  peasants  through- 
out Asia  use  the  old-fashioned  curved,  short- 
handled  sickle  Point  4  technicians  have 
shown  them  that  by  using  the  same  mate- 
rials, simply  straightening  the  blade  and  put- 
ting on  a  longer  wooden  handle  so  they  can 
stand  up  and  swing,  they  can  Increase  their 
cutting  by  eight  times.  Or  peasants  using 
old  wooden  plows  were  given  just  steel 
blades,  for  the  same  old-fashioned  plow,  and 
they  could  plow  two  or  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much. 

A  great  deal  of  point  4  work  concerns 
health  and  sanitation.  In  many  countries 
workers  lose  more  than  a  month  a  year  of 
work  because  of  Illnesses.  Medical  and  sani- 
tation experts  go  In  to  help  the  local  experts 
help  the  people  and  In  some  countries  Illit- 
eracy Is  as  high  as  80  percent.  Point  4  sup- 
plies experts  In  setting  up  educational  sys- 
tems, and  teachers  to  teach  teachers.  In 
Ecuador  all  that  was  wanted  was  an  engineer 
to  help  establish  port  facilities,  and  in  Bo- 
livia it  was  road  building  that  was  primarily 
needed.  Egypt  has  decided  to  set  up  a  social- 
security  system  for  her  workers,  modeled 
after  ours.  Point  4  experts  are  there  to  help 
get  the  system  going. 

Thus  In  many  lands  and  many  fields,  point 
4  la  striving  to  do  the  only  Job  It  has  to  do— 
help  people  help  tbemaelvea. 


TWKi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  siJiaaws 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Friday.  June  1. 1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rioois  a  statement 
by  Brig.  Gen.  William  &  Brougher.  who 
^as  with  General  Wainwright  at  the 
Battle  of  Bataan  and  was  afterward  a 
prisoner  of  tbe  Japanese.  The  state- 
ment is  published  in  an  article  In  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  of  May 
10  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Bxos  Hops  liaanHAu.  Stkatbgt  Will  Bb 
DiTCHn>,  GSHxaAL  Sara 

Anjurra.  May  B. — A  retired  Army  general 
declared  tonight  tbat  Ruasla'a  objective  in 
Korea  baa  been  to  Induce  tbe  Nation  "to 
abandon  tbe  liarahall  concept  and  go  over 
to  tbe  IfacArttaur  plan." 

Brig.  Oen.  William  S.  Brougher.  wbo  waa 
a  prisoner  of  the  Japaneee  along  with  Gen. 
Jonathan  Walnwrlgbt  after  tbe  Battle  of  Ba- 
taan. made  tbe  atatement  In  an  article  writ- 
ten for  tbe  Atlanu  Constltatton. 

Brougher  termed  General  Maraball  "a 
great  stratcglat."  and  said  *tbe  great  strate- 
gist Is  able  to  dlacern  wharein  lie  advantage 
and  security  for  hla  country. 

"It  seems  obvioas  to  me,"  wrote  Brougher. 
"that  Russia  bad  two  objeeta  In  tba  Korean 
Incident:  (1)  To  get  ua  bogged  down  In  a 
war  with  China  and  divert  our  attention 
away  from  Weetem  Burope.  (2)  To  some- 
bow  induce  us  to  abandon  oxnr  original  and 
correct  decision  to  concentrate  our  effort 
and  reaoureea  In  ih;  field  of  technology,  a 
field  in  which  we  are  definitely  supertar,  and 
cause  us  to  begin  to  throw  tbe  weight  of 
our  effort  and  reaoureea  into  the  field  of 
great  land  foroea  or  manpower  armlea,  a  field 
in  which  Russia  baa  a  definite  superlcHlty. 

"In  short,  Rusala's  whole  object  in  the 
Korean  incident  has  been  to  tndtice  tbe 
United  States  to  abandon  tbe  Marshall  con- 
cept and  go  over  to  tbe  IfaeArtbur  plan." 

General  Broogfaar  concluded: 

"In  this  they  have  partially  succeeded.  IT 
the  American  people  are  blind  enough  to 
permit  them  to  gain  tbe  rest  of  their  ob- 
jective, Ood  help  our  cotintry. 

"When  the  security  of  our  country  la  at 
stake,  I  foUow  George  Marshall,  one  of  tba 
greatest  Amoloana  of  many  generations." 


Tka  Gr^wtk  af  Oppwtmily 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  tLiiift 

Df  THB  SBNATV  OP  TBB  UIOTK)  STATM 

Mondas.  Jme  4, 1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
aak  unanimooB  oooaent  to  have  printed 
In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Ricon  a  com- 
mencement address  on  the  rabject  the 
Qrowth  of  Oppartuntty.  hy  Mr.  niamM 
A.  Morcan.  prasldait  of  Spory.  Inc.,  ml 
Twkccee  Institute  on  May  14. 1051. 
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There  being  no  objection,  ttie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RaomtB, 
as  follows: 

TBa  Cteowm  or  OnoaruxirT 

The  opportunity  to  give  tba  Oooamenoe- 
ment  Day  addraaa  at  Tuskagee  Is  an  booor  of 
wblcb  any  cltteoi  ot  our  coinntry  would  ba 
proud,  n  la  eapeeUUy  pleaatng  to  me  bacauaa 
at  my  admtratkm  and  reapeet  tot  your  die- 
tlngulabed  president.  Dr.  Fted«rl<di  D.  Pat- 
terson. Also  becaoae  of  my  eonvletlon  tliai 
the  history  of  ToSkegee  is  an  epic  in  tbe  prog- 
ress of  mankind  toward  freedom,  dignity, 
and  tndependenoe  tlutmgb  education  and 
cooperation. 

Since  Ita  fotmdlng  by  tbat  gr«it  prc^bet. 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  70  years  ago,  tba 
Tusk^ee  plan  at  education  has  provided  an 
Ideal  which  has  been  followed  many  tlmea. 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  many 
others.  Twenty-fl«a  years  ago  a  Kltlsb  Com- 
mlaakin  which  had  been  appointed  to  observe 
educational  metboda  all  over  tbe  world,  re- 
ported tbat  tbfi  Tuakegea  idea  provided  a 
model  plan  for  adapting  education  to  tba 
Uvea  of  tbe  ptoifie  while  at  tbe  same  time 
bringing  about  oooporatlon  between  racial 
groupa.  Tuskagee  la  still  tbe  model  and  tba 
leader. 

The  need  for  leadership  by  Tuakegee  is 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  There  oould 
be  no  better  example  of  tbat  leaderafaip  than 
tbe  remarkable  record  at  tbe  United  Negro 
College  fund,  which  waa  founded  and  or- 
ganlaed  by  Dr.  Pattusoo  tn  1944.  That  unit- 
ing at  many  tnatltntlona  In  a  cooperative 
appeal  was  a  new  approach  to  tbe  problem  of 
fund  ratalag.  Tbla,  at  the  same  time,  opened 
doors  btttauto  eloaed. 

Undo'  tbe  leadership  of  Dr.  Patterson,  and 
with  tbe  able  managonent  of  Mr.  William 
Trent,  Jr.,  tbe  Negro  college  ftmd  has  moved 
quickly  tram  an  idea  to  a  iwactlcal,  efflclent 
organisation  of  83  colleges  and  tbe  active 
and  effective  leadertfiipa  of  their  piealdenta. 
In  a  remarkably  short  time  It  has  become  not 
only  an  Important  source  of  tnoome  for  tbe 
colleges  but  a  great  manl  power  In  advanc- 
ing interracial  cooperation.  One  example  of 
this  moral  influence  is  that  last  year  the  fund 
obtained  the  support  of  3,500  business  insti- 
tutions. This  repreaents  a  wide  extension  of 
tbe  interest  of  btislneas  and  industry  in  the 
education  of  colored  people.  Another  very 
important  result  of  this  combined  effort  of 
the  32  colleges  Is  tbe  object  leaaon  it  pro- 
vides in  team  work.  It  has  set  an  example  for 
all  tbe  educational  Institutions  in  our  coun- 
try and  in  so  doing  has  made  the  country 
aware  of  the  Important  place  that  tbcae  coi- 
leges  occupy  in  the  educational  system  of  tba 
United  States. 

The  yaars  of  bard  work  and  good  manage- 
ment by  Dr.  PattMwm  and  Mr.  Ttent  and 
tbe  oousequent  auocaaa  of  tbe  Negro  College 
Fund  bave  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  tba 
caidtal  fund  drive  wblcb  la  just  now  begin- 
ning. Mr.  John  D.  BockcfeUer,  Jr..  wltb  bia 
great  forealgbt,  wlsdam.  and  genaraatty.  has 
given  tbe  o^iltal  fund  a  strong  Impetus  by 
his  magnifloent  gift  of  »5.0e0j000.  Tbara 
sssms  UtUa  doubt  tbat  tba  goal  of  «26.000,000 
wlU  be  reached  wltbln  tbe  allotted  time. 
Tbe  greater  edurattonat  opportonltiea  wbleli 
wlU  be  made  posatble  by  tba  es^tftal  fund  wiU 
lead  to  greater  ewmmnlf  opportunitiaa  in 
every  field  of  endeavor,  including  Induatry. 
Tour  commeneement  takes  place  In  a  pe- 
riod of  raptd  mduatrial  growtb.  I  am  froaa 
UMtuatry.  It  la  appropriate  tbat  I  apeak  to 
you  about  tbe  growtli  of  Induatry.  tba  baida 
for  tbat  growth,  aad  tba  probaMe  eOiaet  IS 
wlU  bava  aa  other  flirtda  tn  wbtah  you  may 
be  lirtuaitad. 

tm  naaaa  lor  aU 
It  provlttH  us  with 
of  oar  aaeaMttlaa  tmA  asflst  of  our 


Asm 


otbv 


to  a  Uuga  oa- 


Um^iatWrtm 
for  cxpaadtag  all  of  oar 
MtivitlaB.  tneludbag 

Industital  growth  la 
taut  OB  tba  growth  of 

dally  aelentiflc  knowledge.  Becauae  of  tba 
€kim  raiatlonahlp  batwaan  tbe  growth  of 
SBlantiae  knowledga  and  tba  growth  of  ail 
other  acttvltlaa  we  can  get  aooas  Idea  of  tba 
growth  ot  opportuzilty  In  any  flald  of  aa- 
daavor  by  examlblng  the  growth  of  kaoiri- 


It  la  bard  f or  ua  to  realtas  bow  reoant 
n^^i<»t>  of  our  ^TT*!  'wlailga  la.  Wat  esankple. 
thj  diacovery  of  the  92  l>astc  atomic  alamanta 
waa  completed  less  than  20  yean  ago.  Staal, 
which  la  now  tbe  baala  for  our  industrial 
dvUlBattnn.  waa  invented  only  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Ita  invention  foUowad  aooc  after 
the  atomic  elemanta  entertng  into  it  bad 
been  laolatad  and  mada  available.  Diacovery 
of  mora  elemcnta  has  always  lad  to  the  In- 
vention of  more  nacf  ul  auterlala. 

Before  World  War  I  tboa  were  laes  than 
100.000  man-made  chemical  oompouoda.  At 
tbe  end  of  World  War  I  there  wart  900.000. 
By  tbe  time  World  War  XI  began  tbare  wera 
2.000,000.  Now  wa  bava  tba  B3  unlveraal 
atomic  buUdlng  blocks  and  are  continidng 
to  add  to  them  by  the  evolution  of  tha 
Buperatoms  and  isotopea  at  all  tba  stoma. 
Pttnn  this  source  alone  the  poasibilitles  for 
new  materials  and  new  Inteafttoua  and  more 
Indtistrtea  are  ttmltlcaB. 

When  our  country  waa  fooDded  one  of  tha 
wlaeat  and  most  tar*algbted  ideas  of  Oeorga 
Waahtngton  and  Ihomaa  Jaffaracm  waa  to  in- 
troduce a  strong  incentive  for  inventlbn  into 
tbe  first  draft  of  tbe  Oorj«ttntloa.  Bavtnty- 
five  years  later  Abrabiun  Llnooln  said:  'tha 
patent  system  added  the  foal  of  tntaiaat  to 
tlie  flrp  of  genlUB." 

At  ftoit  aU  patent  ^ipUcatlona  were  han- 
dlad  by  a  committee  of  three  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. It  was  not  until  aevwal  years  later  that 
a  aqiarate  patent  bureao  was  establlShsd. 
In  1860  the  Patent  Bureau  comprised  tha 
Oommlasloner.  two  patent  antmlnars,  and 
two  aaalatanta.  In  hla  aimvwl  report  to  Con- 
greas  at  that  time,  the  hard-pc  eased  Oom- 
miaakmer  atated:  "We  are  900  anirifcatloos 
behind  and  we  expect  over  tlM  nest  8  moottas 
to  remove  thia  antMrraaatng  amount  1^  work- 
ing 12  hours  a  day.  .■educing  tbe  Itmcta  pe- 
riod and  applying  ourselvee  to  tbe  disport tton 
of  thia  tremendous  badiloff.'* 

Today,  a  hundred  yean  later,  tbe  peraoa- 
nel  in  the  Patent  Bureau  mmben  over  2,000. 
The  Itacdtlog"  wblcb  worried  tbe  Oommla- 
■toner  has  now  gnnni  to  1M.O0O  apirtleattopa. 
which  la  eoasldered  nanaaL  The  total  nuoa- 
ber  of  umtad  Btatea  patmta  gtantad  la  wm 
over  2.fiO04X>Q.  The  tadmolagy  ivpraaented 
by  tbeaa  patents  baa  eomplately  changed 
our  Uvea.  Tbare  la  every  reason  to  belleva 
tbat  tbe  diange  win  be  ever  more  rapid  and 
dramatic  In  tbe  future. 

One  of  tbe  most  dxamatlfl  examplsa  at 
progreas  hi  tba  United  atataa  la  tha  devel- 
opment  of  powar  tram  fnrt  and  water.  This 
development  of  power  provldea  tha  barla  far 
our  mdurtrlal  growth,  for  our  advaactag  level 
at  Uving.  and  even  for  oar  survival  aa  a  free 
nation.  War  tikoosaads  of  yaan 
was  dependent  on  tba  aamtf  at 
animals  and  stm  Is  to  many  parte  tt 
world.  In  1M0  tha 
to  mth  of  tha  imjomjOOO  paspls  of 
AflMVlea  was  UO  ttaaea  that  which  oos 
oen  produce.  In  1900  it  bad  fw^ad  to  i 
ly  810  tlmea  on 
la  tb«  fact  that  north 
Beany  three-quartH*  of  tha  worM's 
from  fttd  and  WBtsr  although  it  has  laa 
«ae-t«nth  of  the  world's  popoiatloa. 

Moch  ot  tha  mm  or  now  available  «» : 
Is  uaad  la  w^s  whldi  make  It  r 
vahahls  ttMB  tta  MMvr  or  MSB  aai 
which  was  aeaUidria  la  tha  di^B  of  < 
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I  giw  19  oa  •  tataeeo  Carm  ta  Mortb  Ouo- 
Ba*.  IP*  wvtstf  tlM  tana  wKH  ban*  «im1 
mvl*  pow  ploB  •  !■<«•  uaeunt  aC  manual 
Wnr  A  f««  fMn  K^  >  bouglit  a  farm  axMl 
o«*r  a  pvted  of  ttm*  maetaMitiad  tt.  Vow 
«nJi  a  m  paopte  «■  can,  vlth  farm  ma- 

lo  my  taflned  voold  hav*  nqumd  96  Umaa 


Up  to  VttM  War  I  moi*  luTenttooa 
Mdt  bf  tiMlilraOoQ  aad  obaerratlaci.  Bdl- 
HI  MM  tbar*  vera  "1  pcroent  tnsptrmUon 
Bd  W  ywiit  pwaptratlon."  Darliif  World 
PH  I  •  dMO^i  tafaa  to  take  place  toward 
M  «•  €f  — ttumanral  nvtboda.  Tbeae 
r  VMd  vary  cztmatvaly.  In 
if  pcoMHMi  ttoa  matfacmattcal  cakrula- 
M  MW  ao  vMt  that  aolmlon  by  human 
dd  take  years.  Mechanical 
coMputcrs  have  therefore 
for  thlB  porpoae.  Theae  cal- 
raof*  from  oompltcafd  en- 
__  to  fairly  ctmpie  d«- 
'  machine  for  ac^Tlng 


the  problem  is  ao  large 

HMt  the  mathematical  and  lab- 

toolB  caaaot  be  prorkted  by  Indl- 

by  larige  oorparatlaQs.    They 

be  proTlded  by  the  people  as 

tbat  la.  by  their  OoTeminent.    An 

Is  the  dlacorery  and  appl^tratlon  of 

of  nuclear  physics.     Here  was  a 

that  ta  tti  Initial  stagea  was  almost 

tteal  but  that  later  fanned 

of  sdeatlflc  roacsrcnin, 

developments,   and   InTcnUocA 

ks  and  eipwnitlturee  that  only 

a  whole  eotild  afford  to  undcr- 


oot  late 


tklai 


laanlt  at  the  preaent  high  peak  In 

Hi  Usvantioa  la  the  trend  toward 

at  the  individual  workers 

oC  amjor  discovery.    Such  is 

at    praaent-day    adentlAc 

ao  high  the  number  of  fac- 

;  any  particular  probkem.  that 

that  a  atacl*  pecaon  can  aequlr* 

qwrleaee  to  solve 

problMas.    Com- 

and  Inventions  are 

by  cooparatlve  triimT 

pwwth  at  Industry,  the  need  for 

•  la  tednetry.  and  the  greater 

throofhout  the  country 

Kler  understandlaf  of  the 

at  toOBaa  reladona.    More  and 

top  eseeotlTee  aaeume 

Ity   for   drvtfopinc   co> 

frteodly  human  relatVwahtpe 

I  have  given  you. 

In  a  period  of 

and   invention. 

at  artantinc 

aU  other 

•lao  aae  that  this 

to  maay  other 

laipurtant  to 


The  piogieaa  of  any  nation  is  Isr^Iy  de- 
pendent upon  the  educated  and  skilled  peo- 
ple tt  has  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
them.  This  will  become  more  true  a*  the 
complexity  of  clTtliratlon  increases  Only  a 
small  minority  of  any  nation  or  race  has  the 
combination  of  aptitude,  ability  and  enter- 
prise to  get  an  education,  eltber  In  college  or 
by  Independent  study  and  observation  You 
arc  members  of  that  small  minority.  That  Is 
why  the  responsibility  rest*  so  heavily  on 
you  for  leadership.  There  is  nothing  which 
any  race  has  accomplished  which  you  cannot 
accomplish  regardless  of   the   obstacles 

To  illustrate.  I  would  lUce  10  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  experiences  of  my  company  ui 
the  Integration  of  colored  and  white  peup'.e 
At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  our  sub- 
sidiary companies  '7ere  fewer  and  smaller 
than  they  are  now  Mnet  of  the  factory  em- 
ployees were  highly  skilled  and  h.ad  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time.  There  were  very 
few  colored  people  employed  in  our  plants 
With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  it  became  apparent  that  we  would  be 
obliged  to  expand  rapidly  and  to  employ  a:  d 
train  people  who  had  not  worked  In  our 
type  of  industry  before.  As  a  part  of  this 
plan  all  of  our  employment  ofBces  were  In- 
structed to  employ  colored  people  To  make 
us  more  accessible  to  the  colored  pe<  pie  «if 
Kew  Tork  City  we  established  an  employ- 
ment oOcc  In  Harlem  and  stalled  u  with 
colored  people. 

The  initial  employment  of  colored  pef  p!e 
and  each  subsequent  extension  of  their  em- 
ployment into  new  categories  was  receive'! 
with  doubt  as  to  their  aptitude  and  capacity 
for  teamwork.  What  followed'  In  time  the 
doubu  disappeared  and  were  succeeded  by 
friendliness  and  cooperation  In  helping  the 
colored  people  to  learn  their  Jobs  and  :o 
move  on  to  better  ones.  There  was  not  a 
single  case  that  I  know  of  where  the  colored 
worker  did  not  Justify  the  confidence  pia.:"d 
In  him.  Upgrading  and  promotion  were 
carrlei  out  In  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  rules  as  for  the  white  em- 
ployees. We  employed  at  cne  time  nearly 
2,000  colored  people.  Because  of  postwar  re- 
duction of  our  operations  the  number 
dropped  to  a  few  hundred  but  Is  again  in- 
creasing. 

We  have  found  that,  given  equal  educa- 
tion and  training,  the  performance  of  tl^e 
colored  worker  Is  equal  to  that  of  other 
workers.  In  fact,  the  absenteeism  Is  slightly 
lower  and  the  separation  rate  Is  lower.  The 
chief  handicap  of  the  colored  person  who 
wishes  to  get  into  Industry  Is  his  lack  f  th» 
kind  of  education  and  training  required  la 
Industrial  occupations.  The  proportion  of 
high-school  graduates  seems  lower  than  )t 
should  be.  Also,  there  are  not  many  enel- 
neerlng  graduates.  Probably  the  dearth  f 
engineering  graduates  has  been  due  to  the 
poor  prcnpecta  that  colored  people  have  hai 
m  that  profession.  It  is  quit*  true  that  he 
proapecta  have  been  bad.  but  the  lncrea.stni; 
scarcity  of  engineers  makes  It  seem  certain 
that  the  prospects  will  greatly  Improve 

Another  serious  handicap  is  that,  m  een- 
erai.  Industry's  experience  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  Is  limited.  This  is  beini? 
overcome  by  Tuskegee  and  the  other  colleges 
in  the  group  and  the  increasing  experience 
at  Industry.  For  the  exceptional  person  with 
marked  creative  talent,  such  for  example  as 
that  pnasaased  by  Tuskegee 's  illustrious  grad- 
uata.  Or.  Carver,  race  has  never  been  an  In- 
■nrmountable  obetacle.  In  all  races  the  p«r- 
eantaga  of  the  creative  is  very  small.  They 
are  ao  very  important  to  the  rest  of  us  that 
wa  mtiat  saek  them  out  and  help  them  to 
OM  thatr  Ood-glven  talents. 

My  own  Industry  and  many  others  have 
aada  a  start  toward  opening  Industry  to 
•otorad  paopla.  The  greataat  step  forward 
that  cdorad  people  and  industry  together 
kava  taken  la  to  make  the  colored  face  fa- 
aiUar  in  many  occupations  where  It  wasn't 
before  and  to  demonstrate  that  in  those 


occupations  the  Negro  U  quite  as  capable  and 
cooperative  as  any  other  citizen.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  this  Is  a  permanent  gain  and  that 
It  I*  increasing  all  over  the  country. 

Increased  opportunity  for  colored  people  In 
Industry  will  be  accompanied  by  increased 
responsibllltv.  You  can  do  much  to  Impress 
the  colored  worker  with  the  Importance  of 
that  responsibility.  To  Insure  the  success  of 
rniored  people  In  new  occupations  those  re- 
sp.'n>ible,  both  teachers  and  employers, 
should  use  great  care  In  selection  and  Job 
training. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  social  and  economic 
development  marked  by  a  critical  attitude 
t>  w;.rd  many  assumptions  heretofore  taken 
for  L-ranted.  Many  of  the  old  assumptions  of 
cla.ssicai  economics  have  disappeared.  As- 
.-umptions  a.«  to  the  relations  of  management 
a.'.d  lab<ir  are  being  rapidly  modified,  as  are 
the  old  assumptions  as  to  the  relation  of  Gov- 
ernment and  business  There  Is  no  doubt 
th.i:  the  false  assumptions  on  which  racial 
obstacles  to  equal  opportunity  are  based  will 
eventually  go  the  way  of  other  unsound 
a-;.«umptlons. 

Here  at  Tuskegee  In  the  center  of  your 
beautiful  campus  is  an  inspiring  monument 
t  )  that  great  prophet  and  leader,  Booker 
T  Washington.  Much  that  he  prophesied 
has  already  come  true  and  all  will  eventually 
be  realized.  The  basis  for  the  progress  of  the 
colored  people  that  has  been  achieved  Is 
expressed  by  the  famotis  quotation  from  Dr, 
Washington,  which  appears  on  the  monu- 
ment .  "We  shall  prosper  in  proportion  as  we 
dii^nify  and  glorify  labor  and  put  brains  and 
skill  uuo  the  common  occupations  of  life."  A 
(  mplete  philosophy  for  all  of  us  Is  expressed 
In  those  few  words. 

Our  country  must  utilize  Its  great  produc- 
tivity to  defend  and  extend  the  free  world 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  a  more  abundant  life 
to  all  the  worl(<.  In  accomplishing  this  we 
will  be  more  dependent  on  each  other  than 
e. er  before.  None  of  us  can  live  securely  or 
comfortably  unless  all  do  so.  Therefore,  we 
are  beginnins?  to  realize  that  from  a  most 
prac'.ical  point  of  view  we  are  our  brother's 
ke»-per. 

.AiHl  now,  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to 
address  a  few  words  directly  to  you  young 
men  and  women  in  the  class  of  1951  who  are 
undertaking  your  "commencement"  of  new 
careers.  You  and  your  families  have  accept- 
ed whatever  sacrifices  that  were  necessary  to 
put  you  through  this  distinguished  instltu- 
t'on  You  have  Justified  those  sacrifices  by 
w;jrking  hard  and  obtaining  your  degrees. 
Y  u  have  therefore  demonstrated  that  you 
liave  that  combination  of  high  quality  and 
moral  force  that  we  call  character.  You 
will  encounter  many  obstacles  In  your 
careers.  Obstacles  can  weaken  or  strengthen 
character.  I  believe  you  will  use  them  to 
strengthen   your  character. 

Y  )u  will  find  yourselves  In  positions  of 
leadership  where  many  things  that  you  do 
wUl  have  an  Influence  on  public  sentiment. 
Never  for^t  what  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said  on 
that  subject :  "Public  sentiment  Is  every- 
thing. With  public  sentiment  nothing  can 
fail;  without  It  nothing  can  succeed."  I 
belr-ve  you  will  Justify  the  faith  of  your 
families,  the  fnith  of  Tuskegee.  and  the  faith 
y.)u  have  in  yourselves  by  using  your  educa- 
te tn.  your  character,  and  your  leadership  to 
create  good  public  sentiment  in  this  great. 
progressive  land  of  ours. 

You  know  without  my  reminding  you — 
this  is  one  of  the  greatest  days  of  your 
life,  one  that  you  will  never  forget.  I  hope 
you  win  also  remember  not  only  the  day  but 
this  fact :  What  Tuskegee  has  given  you  is  not 
merely  a  college  course,  but  also  the  first  lea- 
sons  In  a  life  course.  The  work  which  you 
have  done  here  under  the  leadership  of  your 
devoted  teachers  is  only  a  preparation  for  tha 
future.  As  you  go  out  from  this  campus  may 
you  always  go  forward  In  the  traditions  erf 
Tuskegee  and  on  the  road  ahead  I  wish  you 
steady  progress  and  good  fortuna. 


TW  Flaad«f 


EKTEREHON  OP  RKIiARKS 


HON.  RALPH  L  FLANDERS 

or  VIUfOHT 

IN  TBM  BBIATM  03f  TBM  UHl'lVD  STATES 

Monday,  June  i.  1951 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcosb  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  HxNDaiacsoM]  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  letter  to  the  President,  which 
23  Senators  and  Representatives  signed, 
looking  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the 
President's  disarmament  proposal  before 
the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  (dejection,  the  addrea 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Rccoko, 
as  follows: 


Trs  FLANmu  DxsancA 


Paorossx. 


The  fundamental  question  In  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  today  Is  how  best  to  bring  peace 
to  the  world.  In  qilte  of  two  wartd  wars, 
fought  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statea  for 
the  preaenratlon  of  denracracy  and  Uutlvldual 
liberty,  unrest  and  anxiety  ar«  everywhere. 
Peace  seems  far  away  and  there  Is  wldeqiread 
fear  of  another  International  conflagration. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  which 
their  sponsors  believe  would  make  peace  poo- 
Bible  through  disarmament.  Among  theae  la 
one  recently  brought  forward  by  Senator 
PLaKDna,  of  Vermont.  His  proposal  la  a 
simple  one,  based  cm  the  Barueh  plan  far 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  which  the  So- 
viet government  rejected.  It  Is  different 
from  the  sptzrlouB  Stockholm  peace  propoaala 
which  were  ao  widely  disseminated  throu^ 
the  Stockholm  petition  and  which  dtoerlml- 
nated  in  favor  of  Rumla.  The  Conununlst- 
sponsored  Stockholm  proposals  aimed  at  the 
destructlcm  of  the  typea  of  armament  such 
as  the  atomic  bomb.  In  which  we  are  strong- 
eat  and  the  preaervatlon  of  thoaa  In  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  strongest.  In  contrast. 
Senator  Puimas'  proposal,  as  he  has  stated, 
"Would  be  to  disarm  completely  in  every 
weapon  and  to  any  degree  above  the  few 
small  arms  required  for  maintenance  of  dvU 
order.  The  (jasentlal.  of  coorae,  la  that  the 
carrying  out  of  this  disarmament  must  be 
progressive  and  must  be  dona  uzwler  the 
direction  and  under  the  Inspection  of  the 
United  NaUons  Itself." 

Whereas  the  Barueh  plan  provided  only 
for  tntematlonal  control  and  Inspectlan  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  Senator  PLamnu'  pro- 
posal would  extend  this  to  all  armament.  A 
treaty  would  have  to  tie  signed  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and,  neoessarlly. 
by  all  nations  of  any  importance,  whether 
members  or  not  The  treaty  would  set  up  a 
control  agency,  provl<te  for  the  complete  ac- 
cess by  that  agency  to  every  nation,  forbid 
the  manufacture  of  prohibited  arms,  ar- 
range for  the  disposal  of  those  now  nrtstlng 
and  itfovlde  sanctions  for  vtoUttoas.  The 
total  disarmament  plan  would  provide  a 
schedule  for  a  gradual  and  orderly  reduction 
over  a  period  of  time  until  full  and  effective 
international  control  of  armament  is  estab- 
lished. 

Senator  Flawdbu  believes  that  the  first 
step  toward  dlsannunent  and  peaoe  la  ftee- 
dom  of  commonlcatlan:  that  we  aaost  aim 
at  the  same  freedom  of  oommunlcattoa  be- 
hind and  In  front  of  the  iron  curtain  that 
existed  in  America  and  Western  Kurope  be- 
fore tile  Beoand  World  War.  This  wonkl 
mean  the  raaBtabttshmeBt  at  freedom  of 
travel  and  tmeeneored  eoaaawnJeatlgp  Iqr  air. 
win,  or  poat.  BosMfvar.  be  laaMs  tlkat  In 
offering  theae  far-ieaciitng  propoaala  we 
aboald  make  tt  dear  froaa  the  start  that  we 


win  apply  the  I 

and  BioveBiisitB  of  aeondtted  leprasaatatKBa 
that  are  appUed  against  as.  Thus  far  we 
have  maintained  the  deoeneles  of  istama- 
tkmal  rrtatlaesldps  with  the  Sovlst  Oovam- 
ment,  but  our  exaoaple  hae  bea  of  ao  use.  ao 
now  Senator  FLaMKiB  snggaeta  we  ahoold 
"start  even." 

If  fslthfuUy  carried  ovt,  dtsarmament  to 
eartalnly  daatraWe.  Any  propoaals  toward 
this  end  are  worthy  of  serious  oonsideta- 
tlon  In  the  light  of  preeent  world  oondltkHis 
and  our  own  preoailous  stttiatlon.  Oar  ex- 
penditure for  military  parpcees.  nkely  to  be 
Increesed  yearly,  ts  already  a  tremendous 
drain  uptm  oar  national  life.  It  may  be  oc- 
peeted  more  and  more  to  affect  advenaly  oar 
standard  of  living,  the  lndepend«ioe  of  oar 
aoonomle  Institutions.  aiMl  ultimately,  per- 
haps, oar  potmeal  freedom.  Our  mlUtary 
budget  haa  been  aet  at  nearly  9SO.000.000.000. 
a  aum  which  even  In  theae  days  of  sstrtHMmd- 
cal  figures  still  staggers  the  Imagtnaticm.  and 
even  this  amount  will  seem  small  oompered 
with  the  expenditures  that  would  be  required 
In  the  event  of  a  gmeral  war. 

IfUttary  plana  Intofere  with  our  normal 
existence  In  many  ways.  This  is  especially 
true  of  our  jrouths  who  can  no  longer  plan 
their  own  futures,  but  who  are  at  the  beek 
and  call  of  the  military  services.  Th^  wUI 
also  have  to  earry  a  burden  of  enorraoas  taxes 
all  their  lives  In  order  to  pay  for  past  wars 
and  our  present  armament  program. 

In  advancing  his  dlearmament  plan,  Bax- 
ator  RjWDBas  pointed  out  that  the  United 
Statea  eoukl  not  loae  by  advocating  such  a 
ptogram.  The  alternatives  would  be  accept- 
ance of  100  pcreent  disarmament  and  re- 
sultant world  peace  or  the  convletlon  of 
Russia  In  the  eyas  of  the  vrorld  for  refusing 
It.  If  a  disarmed  peace  were  establlsned. 
he  said,  Russia  would  be  assured  of  free 
aeoess  to  the  oeeaas  of  the  world  and  to  ade- 
quate all  suppUes. 

The  Flanders  plan  has  great  merit.  Un- 
fortunately, there  to  no  assurance  whatever 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  even  consider 
disarmament  mider  anch  conditions.  Ttiat' 
country  and  its  satellites  have  given  no  evi- 
dence that  they  oare  whether  they  are  con- 
victed of  wrongdolx^  or  not.  Communist 
rulers  seem  peculiarly  impervious  to  world 
opinion.  They  have  repeatedly  frustrated 
peaoe  eflcMts  In  the  ITnlted  Hatkma.  Tliey 
have  adopted  an  UDOompromlstng  and  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  non-Oommunlst  ooun- 
tries  and  thto  attitude  and  Its  expression  tn 
the  Red  iigBriasliai  In  Korea  have  oompeOed 
tao  non-CommuBtot  world  to  rearm. 

At  the  dose  of  the  late  war.  the  world  hope 
for  peace  centered  In  the  United  Matkms. 
whose  charter  oUlgatcs  all  members  to  set- 
tte  their  difl«cnces  without  resort  to  arms. 
The  United  Hatioos  has  made  many  attanpta 
slnee  Ito  organisation  to  telng  about  world 
disarmament  aa  a  atap  toward  peace,  but 
without  success  because  of  Soviet  unwUllng- 
neu  to  cooperate.  The  Russians  are  pur- 
suing tl^r  own  policy  of  Imperialism  and 
oolontaHsm — a  policy  th%t  to  not  eomiiatible 
with  world  disarmament.  Two  committees 
of  the  Uhlted  Nations  have  been  worklag  for 
5  years  on  disarmament  or  at  least  reduction 
of  arms,  one  oonoemed  with  atomic  weapona 
and  the  other  with  conventional  armaments. 
Tlicy  have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  tiie  Ruaslaos  will  aeeept.  Ttkeee 
two  committees  are  now  being  oooaoildated 
Into  one  In  the  h<ye  of  revttaUidng  their 


Last  Inne  a  group  of  Senators  iatrodnoed 
a  Toaolutlcm  proposftag  that  Coogram  advo- 
cate aa  taunedUte  qpeclai  asislon  of  the 
Uaitad  Hattooa  AaMmbly  "for  the  aolejpar- 
of  stopping  the  armament  raee*  by 


Ob  liareh  i,  ItBl.  the  thiltad  Mates 
the  Soviet  Union  to  sobmtt  to  a  wvld-wMa 
census  (tf  troops  azul  mataUwilii  woapens. 
since  RussU  had  charged  that  the  west  had 
twice  as  many  men  under  anus  as  the  east. 
The  United  States  insisted  that  an  Intar- 
national  census,  with  rigid  spot  che^a  by 
United  Nations  Inspectors,  was  a  uecemsry 
preliminary  to  any  cancrste  dtoanBament 
plan.  Soviet  Rmrta.  howew.  rejected  the 
cenras  plan.  It  appears  that  Soviet  Russia 
to  Interested  in  dtoarmament  only  oa  tanna 
which  would  mean  the  subjugation  of  tha 
rest  of  the  world. 

IronlcaUy  enough,  because  of  the  Soviet 
attitude,  tt  seems  that  today  the  only  way 
to  disermament  to  through  a  system  of  ooi- 
leetive  security  among  the  free  natloas 
within  the  Charter  of  the  United  NatloaB. 
Dtoarmament  or  radtictioB  of  armaments  to 
poaalble  only  In  an  atmijepbere  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Unfortunate, 
today  the  atmosphere  to  one  of  war  and  ag- 
gression. In  vrhlch  men  of  the  Unltad  Statea 
and  other  allied  nctiooa  are  fighting  and 
dying  for  the  cause  of  peaes.  I  refar  to 
KoreA.  speclfleaUy,  iHiers  cor  eoantryawtt 
are  carrying  on  In  the  high  tradltloa  of  free- 
dom even  at  the  eoet  of  their  Uvea.  In  othar 
parts  of  the  worid.  too,  tn  Kalaya.  Indodilna, 
and  elsewhere,  other  free  men  are  tiao  flght- 
Ing  and  dying  beoauae  of  eammaiHsra^ 
ruthless  ambltlan  to  eoctrcA  the  world. 

Although  other  nations  have  doubHaas 
made  mistakes,  Soviet  Rumla  must  bear  a 
large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  tensionB  tn 
th:  workt  today.  It  has  made  the  reama- 
ment  ot  the  free  world  neaaasary  by  retak- 
ing the  greatest  poaiaHma  mlllSary  aatab- 
lldmient  In  history,  at  a  time  wticii  tbe 
other  nations  were  praettcaUy  dtoanasd.  Rs 
aggression  through  sstdlttes  and  subteisliea 
haa  brou^t  the  world  to  the  brisk  of  a 
third  world  war. 

In  spite  of  tiie  pissant  dlsoouraglag  o«t- 
look  for  dtoarmament  cr  reduction  of  anaa- 
ment.  we  mtist  not  abandon  thto  high  Idsal. 
We  must  oonttnae  our  efforts  toward  the 
ultimate  reduction  of  armaments  In  prepa- 
ration for  a  da/  when  a  better  balance  of 
power  arm  make  peace  poaalble.  SucSi  die- 
armament,  if  tt  ever  comes,  muat  be  genuiat: 
It  must  Include  sll  weapons;  It  must  be  fool- 
proof: It  must  jest  -jpon  tatamatioosl  in- 
spection and  control,  beyond  the  power  of 
any  nation  to  veto.  It  to  only  througll  swell 
a  plan  agreed  to  by  all  nations  and  wttb 
proper  enforcement  profvtoloiis,  that  geiBVtBO 
disarmament  and  the  era  of  paaei 
and  aecurtty  which  tt  jaromlaae,  wtti 
arealKy. 

I  am  indeed  prouA  to  be  one  of  the  «o- 
spensors  of  the  Tlaaden  leeoluttatt  whleii  to 
designed  to  attain  thto  goaL 


Dmmm  to  Bdwut  BiisAii 
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Mtmdof,  iwm  4.  ini 

Mr.  LAMOBR.  Mr.  Praddent,  Z  sMc 
yr«^r^im»tm»  coKUKOi  to  luive  pctotad  la 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Baoon  •  Iskf  d^ 
acfiptkm  of  what  took  plMO  a  f «« iiirtrti 
•fo  at  the  ShoniuuB  Botdl.  wbim  *  t«s- 
timoaiai  aimer  «a>  gtfco  to  haoBr  ft 

lailiMlis  iflndar  at  tlM 
for  ai  foaza,  mad  cae  of  the  I 
the  city  of  Watfitaftoo.   I  as 
ttet  a  oatobottoD  was  heU  to 
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llicrt  batng  no  objeeikKx.  the  sUte- 
to  be  inlDted  Intb* 
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It  hM  bMB  xraquaatly  MOd  that  "oolj  a 
gnat  tnc*tf7.  naeU^-M  a  vsr.  can  tirtoc  tba 
AiMrtean  paopl*  tofvUMr."  Oo  Um  •Tcnlnc 
or  Maj  St.  Itftl.  ta  thto  Capttal  ot  our  Na- 
tkm.  pMpto  trooi  aU  mlks  of  mc  InvaiUUUd 
tltat  oooeluakM.  TtM  occadon  waa  a  t«sU- 
M  laoiMr  a  kind  and  bumbla 
Bi— illii  orctaMtra  leader  at 
UM  attoraham  BoMl  for  31  yaan. 

I  bav*  kaovn  Bam««  for  a  long  time. 
X  IMV*  vatctaad  hUa  wtiUa  be  conducted  bla 
■ODdeffluI  miliealie  axul  I  have  vsttched  blm 
vban  ba  spokm  kind  words  acouc  a  UtUe  old 
latff  TtettlJic  tlM  it*»«*j'g  room  for  tbe  first 
Ubm,  wtth  bar  Moa  and  grandanne.  I  bave 
watched  bin  am  bj  paid  bts  reapecu  to  tbe 
fraai  and  tba  aaar-fraat.  Altbougb  the 
peat  o<  Um  world  bava  rlalted  tbe  Sbcrc^iam 
U»  llabau  to  bla  wonderful  mualc.  be 
I  today  aa  be  baa  alvmyt  been,  a  pleas- 
•at,  hifi*'!T  and  faaUa  man. 

jaitui  at  tbiM  body  baa  en- 
d  tbe  Bamec-Lowe  orcbes- 
_,.  tmldw*  a  world  of  sue- 
.  taut  bftta.  IwXJi  to  call  to  tbe  atten- 
at  Mf  uuilaec'**'  tbe  pleasant  spectacle 
at  Ametteaaa  a(  all  pUltlcai  and  rellgluvu 

to  booor  a  dtiaen  wbo  bajt 

toe*  for  bla  fellow  men  tbe  dominant 
o(  bis  lift. 

pnaantcd  witb   many   gifts. 

at  tba  United  SUtca  sent  bU 

iilMdliglHili       Tbe    meaaenger 

k%  pduelpal  eecretary.  Mat- 

l^doUaagwe  Senator  Boma 

a  abort  epaecb  and  Intro- 

irattSB.  aecrctary  to  tbe  Vice 

at  tbe  fTnltad  States,  wbo   pre- 

wttlt  91.000  tnsn  friends,  ab- 

Tba  Senator  from  New 

D3f ,  preaented  Btemea 

I  •  «atab.   Mr.  F.  Joaepb  Donahue.  Com- 

DMrtet  of  Columbia,  pre- 

Um  President's   suto- 

ftpb.     Tba  minority  leader. 

ST.    made    a    fine 

buslneaa  leaders, 
nt   to  honor   a 
dalm  to  fame  ta  that  be 
bomanlty. 

wtfe.  Dolores,  a  dlatln- 
own  right,  sang  for 

Qt  tba  committee  to  honor 

at  ArwM  of  tbe 

Larry  Dooley  acted 
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Monday.  June  4,  1951 

M:  CARLSON  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
in  ad-lrcss  on  the  Hoover  Commission 
J- -onam  by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
ihv  junior  .Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirxi.en;.  bioadcait  from  radio  station 
WJJD,  Chicago.  Ill .  on  May  21,  1951. 

In  thi.s  address  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois noif.s  the  Presidents  neglect,  or  his 
failure,  to  act  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission.  I  believe  it 
i.N  of  wide  public  concern  that  the  Pre?:- 
dent  has  evidenced  such  a  clear  lack  of 
interest  and  such  a  flagrant  lack  of  ac- 
tion to  improve  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Goveniinent  through  exLstmg 
powers 

Although  the  CongTe.ss  has  given  the 
Pie,sidf'nt  one  of  the  b^st  reorganiTa- 
t:nn  act.s  in  hi.'^tory,  namely,  the  Re- 
oreanization  Act  of  1949,  which  was 
lar<-:ely  developed  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission, the  President  is  not  making 
p:oper  use  of  that  act. 

As  a  mem'oer  of  the  subcommittee,  or 
ta.'^k  forces  that  studied  and  made  the 
recommendations  on  Federal-State  af- 
fairs. I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
efTort  and  study  that  went  into  the  re- 
port, which  was  the  basis  for  the  act. 

So  far  during  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, the  President  has  submitted  only 
one  reorganization  plan  and  that  plan. 
dealinu'  with  the  RFC,  was  not  even  in 
conformance  with  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
the  Pre.sident  had  21  plans,  of  which  16 
were  approved  by  the  Congress.  Of  the 
34  plans  .submitted  by  the  President  dur- 
ing the  entire  Eighty-first  Congress,  26 
were  approved  and  put  into  effect.  This 
record  is  certainly  proof  of  congressional 
interest  in,  and  approval  of.  the  re- 
ortianization  program. 

About  50  of  the  remaining  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations  can  be 
carried  out  by  reorganization  plans.  Ix, 
is  of  increasing  concern  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  assumed  his  responsibilitle  j 
in  the  reorganization  program.  Reor- 
ganization cannot  get  off  the  grotmd  un- 
til the  President  decides  to  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRi, 
as  follows: 

PSOCRESS  ON  THK  HoOVn  COMICXBSION  PBOCBAtf 

(Address  on  the  Hoover  Commission  Progra;a 
by  Hon.  Evuistt  M-  Dnucsxif) 

I  thought  I  would  visit  with  you  a  Utt  • 
bit  on  this  occasion  about  better  and  cbeapiT 
Government.  Nsturally.  that  would  Inrol' • 
the  program  (or  the  reorganliatlon  of  tl« 
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Oovernment  which  WM  propoaed  by  the  «o- 
called  Hoover  Oomml—ioti,  and  at  ooone  tt 
also  involves  the  question  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  recommendations  and  proposals 
which  were  advanced  by  that  Conunlsalon. 

Perbapa  I  should  ratresh  you  Just  a  little 
on  the  fact  that  several  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress enacted,  and  the  President  signed. 
what  was  known  as  Public  Law  109.  Under 
that  law  was  created  one  ot  the  finest  Com- 
missions which  ever  worked  In  the  American 
Oovemment,  and  Its  fxinctlon  was  to  Inves- 
tigate this  whole  sprawling  Government,  to 
see  how  It  works,  and  then  to  see  how  tt 
would  make  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions under  which  It  would  work  better  and 
more  efficiently,  and  also  more  cheaply. 

Naturally,  that  Is  of  lnt«est  to  every  ta«- 
payer  In  the  United  SUtea.  I  believe  the 
country  ahotild  be  felicitated  on  tbe  fact  that 
at  long  last  President  Hoover  was  designated 
and  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hoo- 
ver Commlsalon,  and  that  was  the  reason 
they  called  It  tbe  Hoover  Commlsalon. 

As  soon  as  they  got  properly  organtad. 
and  laid  out  the  lines  of  work,  they  engaged 
about  300  of  the  beet  ezperU  In  the  United 
States  to  do  this  exploratory  Job.  and  thflsa 
experu  were  divided  up  Into  S4  groups  known 
as  what  has  been  referred  to  as  taak  forces. 
That  Is  an  old  Army  term  that  goea  back  to 
World  War  II. 

There  were  24  of  those  task  forces,  each  one 
with  a  definite  Job  to  do.  and  they  labored 
around  the  clock  for  about  19  months,  and 
when  they  got  through,  and  also  while  these 
labors  were  going  on,  they  issued  a  variety  of 
reports,  and  then  Mmied  a  final  report  a< 
their  findings. 

They  drafted  bills  for  mtroductkm  in  Con- 
gress and  set  up  an  entire  pattern  that  waa 
defined,  to  make  this  Govemmwat,  your  Gov- 
ernment and  my  Government,  work  more 
smoothly,  more  efldently,  and  more  econosn- 
Ically. 

Now,  thus  far.  we  ought  to  say  what  has 
happened  to  theae  recnmmwKlattnaM.  which 
were  baaed  on  these  expert  flnrtlngs  at  this 
great  Commlsskm,  and  that  wsia  deatgned 
to  do  Government  work  better,  and  to  sav* 
money  for  the  taxpayers,  beeauae  that  is  tba 
starting  part  rcaUy  cf  this  dtsmaskm. 

Plrst.  I  should  aay  that  In  1»49  the  Fresli- 
dent.  to  whom  these  reports  and  propoMla 
were  submitted,  in  turn  resubmtttad  them  to 
Congress,  so  that  in  that  year  be  sent  seven 
plans  to  Congress,  and  Congress  approved  sU 
of  them.  In  1960  the  President  submitted  37 
plans,  baaed  upon  mm  findings  ot  the  Hoover 
Conunlsalon,  and  Oougrcas  approved  80. 
With  one  exoeptlon.  the  jriana  turned  down 
by  Congrces  did  not  oonf  arm  to  the  reooni- 
mendationa  of  the  CommSsakm. 

I  tittnk  that  la  doquent  tastlmnny  ot  the 
fact  that  the  Members  of  both  the  Boose 
and  the  Senate  iMve  the  nltlmste  and  best 
kind  of  eonfklence  to  the  wort  at  the  Hoover 
Oommlaslcm. 

Now  then.  In  ttde  year.  Iflfil.  the  Pieilrtflfit 
has  sutunitted  only  one  plan,  and  that  deale 
with  th*  reorganMetlon  of  the  Beoonstrue- 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  the  B»C.  whieh,  as 
you  know,  has  been  very  much  in  the  pubUc 
eye.  and  on  the  front  pegea  ot  tbe  prsea 

Tbwe  are  perhaps  another  fO  lecnrnmeti- 
datlons  whkdi  have  been  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  which  coold  be  eanrlad  out 
throi^h  the  eo-caDed  rwagentaatlnn  plana, 
but  frankly  thoee  have  not  bees  saheaitted. 
NO'",  at  this  tune.  Mnce  the  Gtammlseirai 
ceased  to  exist  In  1M»  and  Ita  work  Mbetoc 
furthered  only  through  a  sfeeletan  CttMna 
Committee  staff  In  the  Mattools  Oapttol.  X 
think  two  questloiiB  arlee  with  isqiirt  to  this 
vast  and  eiqiert  Job  which  had  been  done  fef 

the  Commlsstra.  

The  first  o<  these  qussWntie.  at  00— "^  »•■ 
latea  to  the  PrealdsBt's  neglect,  or  bM  fallara* 
to  cobmlt  other  iUMfnteetlnn  plane  to  Oott- 
grees.  so  that  theee  reoanameadatlons  tm  m 
better  and  cheeper  Omeininettt  ean  be 
upon. 


Ton  see  uxtder  the  braad  poven  and  a«- 
thortty  liaat  was  granted  to  the  PrasidMit  la 
the  residual  Beorgantaatlon  Act,  he  does  hawe 
the  aothortty  nam  vmOm  this  act.  and  It  la. 
incidentally,  one  at  the  best  reorgazdaatlaa 
acts  ew  paaesd  by  Oocgrsas. 

Frankly,  the  Congress  and  the  publlo  have 
been  eold  on  this  idea  of  reorgsnlBBticai  la 
the  totereet  of  eflldency  and  eeonomy,  and 
akmg  with  everything  else  Uiere  has  been 
strong  bipartisan  support;  that  means  sup- 
port trook  Senators  and  Bepreeentatives  In 
both  partlsa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  whoie  sheaf  cf 
bUls  Introdaoed  reoentty,  vrtth  es  many  as 
six.  seven,  eight,  or  nine  Members  of  the 
Senate  cosponsorlng  theae  HXU^  Including, 
of  course,  support  by  members  of  both  parties, 
by  those  Interested  partly  to  the  eflldency 
of  the  Government,  but  oddly  enough  there 
are  still  many  good  and  highly  needed  Im- 
provemsnts  which  could  be  sabmitted.  and 
bave  not  been  submitted  as  of  now. 

80  this  first  question  reUtee  to  the  buai- 
neas  of  gating  those  plans  submitted:  it 
calls  for  methods  they  may  have  to  take, 
the  necessity  cf  getting  them  to  act.  and 
the  necessity  for  sharp  and  sustained  active 
pubUe  ofdnion.  If  this  Job  Is  going  to  be 
done. 

Now  the  second  qnesttcn,  of  comae,  relates 
to  the  tostaUation  and  administration  of 
tbeee  plans,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Frankly,  of  co«aee,  Con- 
grees  could  pass  aU  the  plana,  approve  all 
the  {dans,  and  approve  all  the  rccommcnda- 
tions  that  you  could  use  to  fill  tbe  biggest 
building  to  Washington,  but  it  would  mean 
very  little,  to  fact  It  would  mean  nothing 
unless  those  plans  are  applied,  tmlees  tlwy 
are  enforced,  and  unless  they  are  pot  toto 
effect,  and  along  wl«i  everythtog  else,  that 
they  are  followed  through,  so  that  there  may 
be  some  tangible  resulta. 

Now  the  HFC,  that  Is.  Beomatructlon  Fl- 
naoce  Corporation.  Is  a  good  example.  Tou 
see  the  Hoover  CommlsHion  years  ego  did 
point  out  that  direct  lending  by  a  govern- 
mental agency  would  open  the  door  to  waste 
and  favoritism,  that  tt  tovlted  preasore  and 
ccrmption.  but  nothing  was  dcme  until  the 
recent  s'^t'd^'  which  brcAe  on  the  front  pege, 
and  then  at  long  last  came  a  propcsiafar 
the  recrganixation  of  the  Eeconstructlon 
Finance  Corpcvation,  which  Is  pending  In 
Coogzess.  and  relates  to  a  matter,  at  which 
CongieeB  Is  deiding  at  the  prsesnt  ttoie. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  teettxnony  both  on 
KPd  off  the  reoord.  and  I  have  <Aaerved  that 
a  snbBtantlal  number  of  administrators  to 
the  Government  has  let  tt  be  known  that 
they  are  not  particularly  totcrested  to  plans 
irtilch  may  save  money  or  reduce  thtfr  pay- 
rolls. Somebody  has  to  bear  down  on  these 
agendas.  There  must  be  a  sostatoed  pres- 
sure, otherwlsa  an  of  this  expert  job  wlU  go 
for  noo^t. 

Now,  several  things  are  needed  to  get  thla 
Job  done.  This  Is  the  very  next  Job.  because 
it  la  necesaary  to  the  pobUe  inteiest.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  PiesMsnt  most  follow  through 
and  flnlMi  his  pwt  of  the  Job.  and  the  peo- 
ple mtat  be  alert.  They  mnst  be  vocal,  and 
m^  Indicate  to  the  proper  antharltiei  that 
they  want  this  Job  dons.  __ 

Beoondly.  X  bdicve  to  the  eseorlty  side, 
perhapa  an  tovestlgatlao  Is  needsd  now  to 
determine   whethei    these 
have  bean  aCeeted  by  the 
and  bf  what  hae  been  known  cm 

-     the  wm 

^m to cto the |obb  Ottosswisett 

for  MMght.   lb  otter  vordi.  ^*  ■■■*• 

of  tovcntory  f%h*  «>•.  *»  ■••  ^luaua  we 

vdikSk  have  the  pisaa  adeptod  bf 
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art 

thef  have 

sklU  wUcti  M 

that. 


How.  M  Bw  aik  90a  folks  t&M:  Why  M 
this  ivbola  matter  so  Utportoat.  and  Why  baa 
a  ettlaenii  eommlttee  been  eieated  sad  es- 
taMlsbed  to  nearly  every  State  la  the  VbIqb. 
beaded  under  the  very  able  leadwshlp  of 
Dr.  Robert  L.  JOhneon,  the  pvesMtant  of 
Temple  University  Just  as  public  dtlzens 
have  given  so  freely  cf  their  tUnc  and  money 
to  set  up  the  establishment  of  the  conunlt- 
tees  to  aid  In  the  recr^ulaatlon  plans,  and 
the  admtolstratlon  of  these  plans  set  down 
by  the  Hoover  Commission?  Well.  I  will  tell 
you. 

Tou  see  this  is  a  rather  hostile  world  to 
which  we  live.    FranUy.  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  Is  flUed  with 
marauding  foreea.  so  we  are  not  sure  what 
lies  ahead.     Out  of  the  future  may  come 
many  eventualities  which  can  test  out  the 
durability  and  freedom  of  our  own  country. 
It  wiU  test  out  the  dorabfltty  of  our  own 
country,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  to  a  world 
of  that  kind,  we  woold  know  bow  to  meet 
.nny  kind  of  situation,  no  matter  how  Lggra- 
vated.  no  matter  bow  erttleal  U  may  be. 
There  Is  required  an  affeettvc  internal  strue- 
ture.    A  government,  no  matter  how  strong. 
has  got  to  bave  smooth  opeiatlcn.    That 
kind  of  government,  to  a  world  when  1 
ment  may  be  tested  to  the  fires  ahead, 
be  efficient,  must  ba 
nate  waste  and  extravagance  cf  the  govanr- 
ment  operation.    It  must  not  be  weak  and 
sprawling,  with  waste  to  tbe  government  ma- 
chtoe.  btit  one  with  the  ooharioa  and  force  of 
efiletency  to  hold  it  togethi 
Let  me  aak  yen.  Ad  you 
somewhere,  and  see  an  old,  qteawltnc. 
bUng  hotwe.  which  probably  had  been  boUt 
by  fint  bulldtog  a  central  unit,  and  then 
over  the  years  sUcktof  on  a  room  bare,  and 
sticktog  on  a  room  there,  so  that  the  vbole 
bustoees  Is  not  quite  tted  to.  so  thatttwoidd 
stand  up  under  the  natoral  foroeef 
after  a  thne  yoo  see  one  tmtt  after 
fall  toto  a  steto  cf 
nothing  to  hold  It 
force,  and  as  a  fonettonal  dweUtng 
Ilshment. 

wm,  Oovermnent  Is  Qke  that, 
aft»  year  we  set  op  new  agsndes. 
plaee  them  here  and  there,  and  today  It 
become  a  huge  operatten.  with  mllliona  of 
people  on  the  p^roU.  to  a  dviUan  capacity. 
and  tt  bsa  gone  so  far  that  tt  slawst  fi 
beyond  the  finite  eapwtty  of  a  mind, 
groiq,  of  minds  to  sse  tlds  thing  to 
cpeetive.  to  keep  it  movtac  to  an  cOotant  aad 
eoonomJcal  direetlaa. 

That  Is  the  thtos  wbieh  has  got  to  bs 
done,  because  that  makes  a  strong  totaraal 
stmctuxe.  and  that  was  the  pcrpaee  of  thaw 
reecanmendatlaoa.  aU  dmlgaed  toiward  a 
eaieftdly  defined  objcetiv*.  80  we  have  got 
to  go  carefuBy  beeaose  thM  sfsawttog.  loose 
Oovemmcnt  of  oora  oonid  ooO^ee  vndsr 
prcesore.  and  It  thrt  Hxmia  happn.  oar 
dtuatian  would  be  critical  tnitwert 

"nmt  is  why  these  rcoammemtetlons  for 
the  reorganJmitlCB  of  thla  Gkiwiuncnt.  en 
somd  and  ettdeat  and  eeonwnlcai  ttnea,  are 
so  Important.  80  I  aay  to  you  that  this  is 
the  ttose  for  every  ettteen.  yoang  and  old.  to 
jdn  to  the  enwade  to  Improve  and 
stzaagthen  the  govenmamital  marhlne,  so 
that  tt  ean  meet  aay  kind  of  crtsls. 

I  am  happy  to  note  out  to  XUtoola  some 
tawtiwr^  of  totcrert.  They  are  gotog  to 
dMtrfbote  edoeatkmM  kite  to  tbe  schoola. 
and  partteolarty  to  the  etvtes  uiulbss.  X  also 
that  there  la  sa  eesay  eontest  under 
ipuasBsed  to  part  ^  the  neaopapma. 
to  part  br  the  schoali.  and  ta  pert  by  the 
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look  back  wttb  MUsfactlon  on  an  11-yrar 
raootil  wbteh  tncludm  combat  service  with 
tiM  ZlaT7  during  World  War  n  and  a  major 
contribution  to  defenae  unification  aXt«r  tba 


Althoti^h  it  ti  not  generally  known.  Mr. 
Leva  bad  mtich  to  do  with  the  preparntiou 
3f  tlu  orlftnal  plan  for  merger  of  the  Armei 
Porcea  and  with  final  adoption  of  the  plan. 
Ha  bad  aeen  the  value  of  Army-Navy-A  r 
Porcc  teamwork  as  an  ensign  in  the  Naval 
Reaerw  during  the  operations  in  Sicily,  Sa- 
lerno. Anzio.  and  Normandy.  After  the  war 
be  became  counsel  to  the  fiscal  director  <>f 
the  Navy  and  later  special  asslstaitt  to  tns 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal.  With  pus- 
aage  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  he 
became  Mr.  Porreatal's  right-hand  man  ;a 
effectlnf  oonaolldation  of  many  of  the  defense 
tarmncbes.  In  1MB  he  was  appointed  A&sis:- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Leva  developed 
a  single  legislative  program  for  the  Defeii.se 
Department,  directed  the  study  of  military 
Jtatlce  that  led  to  niunerous  reforms,  helped 
to  unify  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  and 
the  Air  Transport  Command  and  otherwise 
had  a  leading  part  in  making  the  merger  pUa 

work. 

In  recognition  of  his  achievements  he  was 
■elected  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Comrnerce 
In  1»48  aa  "the  outstanding  young  man  lu 
Oovemment  aervlce."  It  U  good  to  know 
that  Mr.  Leva  wUl  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  r«tum  to  the  Oovemnaent  If  a  more  senois 
emergency  should  develop.  Fortunately,  his 
■ucccMor.  Dan  Kramer  Edwards,  former 
mayor  of  Durham.  N.  C  also  Is  a  lawyer  wlih 
a  fine  combat  record  and  with  an  intimai'j 
knowledge  of  military  problems.  He  is  we.l 
equipped  to  carry  on  the  fine  work  begun  Uy 
Mr.  Leva. 

[Prom  the  Annlaton  (Ala.)  Star  of  May  4. 
19511 


Maex  Lrv*  Is  Laitdev 
A  native  of  Selma  and  a  graduate  of 


the 


University  of  Alabama.  Marx  Leva  is  not  yet 
40  yean  of  age.  but  already  he  has  won  na- 
tional distinction.  This  week,  when  he  re- 
Blgned  hla  poalUon  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  In  order  to  enter  private  law  prac- 
tice be  waa  signally  honored  by  Secretary 
MarabaJl.  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  appreciation,  highest  award  given  by 
tbe  Dapartment  of  Defense  for  civilian  serv- 
ice, in  World  War  II  Mr.  Leva  served  hero- 
ically aa  an  LST  captain  In  Normandy  and 
Ifedltarranean  landings. 

On  tba  occaalon  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Dafenaa  Department  the  Washington  Post 
■•Id  of  him  editorially: 

"Aaalatant  Secretary  of  Defense  Marx  Leva 
f>M  exhibited  a  rare  combination  of  enthu- 
•Uam.  patience,  and  skill  which  will  be  a 
chaUaBga  to  hla  sucoeaaor.  Mr.  Leva  •  •  • 
waa  in  a  aanae  tbe  engineer  of  unification.  A 
r^ei^  frtand  and  adviser  of  the  late  Secretary 
Vbrraatal.  be  became  ■p)eclal  assistant  to  the 
Ceuatary  of  Defense  when  Mr.  Forrestal  as- 
■utned  that  reaponalblllty  In  1M7.  In  his 
eapactty  aa  general  counsel  of  the  Defense 
Dqwrtmaat  Mr.  Leva  framed  the  first  unified 
laflilatlTO  program,  and  it  waa  under  his 
•apert  guidance  that  tbe  nececaory  strength- 
ening of  the  Unification  Act  was  accom- 
pIlTtM^  In  IMS.  He  continued  to  give  mean- 
ing to  unification  during  hla  service  as  As- 
iletaBt  Saeratary.  flret  under  Secretary  John- 
•on  and  than  under  Secretary  Marshall,  and 
It  araa  thto  high  caliber  of  work  which  the 
Junior  CSiambar  of  Commerce  recognlxed 
whan  tt  naaaed  him  tbe  outstanding  young 
aaaa  In  Qovamment  for  IMS.  In  tbe  words 
at  oaa  of  hla  Fantagon  asaoclatea.  be  la  going 
to  laava  a  Mg  bote  la  thla  btiUdlng.'  " 

TnilHl  tt  to  doubtful  if .  In  all  of  Alabama's 
b'rtcwy.  any  native  aoa  haa  won  high  acclaim 
thwaigfcont  tha  Matlon  at  any  earlier  time  in 
hla  Ufa  than  haa  Mr.  Lara.  Thla  entire  State 
to  ba  pfoud  of  him.  and  U 


goes  without  saying  that,  aa  be  enters  ufon 
hia  career  aa  a  private  counselor  hla  frlei  da 
here  In  Alabama  wish  for  him  every  succ*  sa. 

DKPAaTMTNT  OF  DmHSI, 

Omcz  or  Public  IwroaMATioM, 

Washington,  D.  C  .  May  1.  1951. 

M\ax  Lrv  A  Cited  roa  Sirvices  as  Assist/ nt 
SEcarTART  or  Ditinse 
The  Certificate  of  Appreciation,  the  hlgfest 
award  if  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
civi.iHn  .service,  was  presented  today  to  \?- 
.■^Ls:  i.'-.t  S«?cretary  of  Defense  Marx  Leva,  wt  »e 
resiKLatiun  to  return  to  private  law  prac  lC3 
WIS  .icrepted  by  the  Prc-ldent  on  April  12. 
Mr  Leva  s  resltjnation  Is  effective  May  1.  1  tSl. 

The  award  was  made  at  3  p.  m.  by  the  S  ec- 
reT.Hry  nt  Defense.  General  Marshall,  In  his 
omcrs  at  the  Pentagon  In  the  presence  of 
civilian  and  mi.ltary  leaders  of  the  Dep  trt- 
inent- 

Mr  Leva.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Dsf •  nse 
?'.;  cp  .Soptember  9,  1949.  has  been  contlau- 
ou-^'y  III  the  service  of  the  Government  for 
the  pa.=;t  11  years,  including  26  month:  of 
ronimis.  loned  service  in  the  Navy  in  W  jrld 
War  II 

R  leased  from  active  duty  In  1946.  Mr  I^va 
wiis  appointed  counsel  to  the  fiscal  director 
of  '.i-e  Navy  and  later  became  spieclal  as.  1st- 
ar.r  '.  )  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  'or- 
re;  '.a; 

With  thi*  appointment  of  Secretary  '-or- 
res'al  a.s  first  Secretary  of  Defense  on  iep- 
tember  17,  1947.  Mr.  Leva  was  appol  ited 
special  assistant  and  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Military  Establishment,  posltlor  s  he 
nccuptcd  until  appointed  to  the  posltloi  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  following  citation  accompanied  the 
award  to  Mr.  Leva; 

■  M.irx  Leva,  for  outstanding  services  per- 
fcrmed  for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
his  country  from  September  18,  1947,  thr  )Ugh 
May  1.  1951. 

"Appointed  by  the  first  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  September  of  1947  to  be  his  special 
as9i<;tanl  and  general  counsel,  Mr.  Leva 
served  in  this  capacity  until  Septemb  !r  of 
1949  when  he  was  named  one  of  the  first 
three  .Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  bi  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"At  a  t?reat  sacrifice  to  his  personal  c  aeer, 
Marx  Leva  played  a  major  and  pioneering 
role  In  unification.  Specifically  respoialble 
for  tlie  legal  and  legislat.ve  program  cC  the 
Department,  he  devAoped  the  first  anil  one 
of  the  beat  unified  operations — an  operation 
which  has  become  a  pattern  of  coopeiatlon 
and  teamwork  within  the  Department  c  f  De- 
fen.se.  Through  his  initiative,  brilliant  oun- 
seling.  and  untiring  efforta,  be  has  ma  le  an 
enduring  contribution  of  superior  aicom- 
pllshments. 

•In  recognition  of  his  services  to  his  :oun- 
try,  the  Department  of  Defense  awai  Is  to 
Marx  Leva  its  highest  civilian  honoi  — the 
Department  of  Defense  Certificate  of  J  ppre- 
clatlon. 

"G.  C.  Ma«sha:x." 

Among  those  present  were  Secretf  ry  of 
the  Army  Prank  Pace,  Jr.;  Secretary  )f  the 
Air  Force  Thomas  K.  Flnletter;  the  '  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Omar 
N  Bradley:  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  United 
States  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Army  Archibald  8.  Alexander;  .lasist- 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M. 
Zuckert;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Earl  D  Johnson;  Gen.  Joeeph  T.  McRsuney. 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Management  Com- 
mittee: Dr  R.  L.  Melllng.  Chairman  jf  the 
Armed  Forces  Medical  Policy  Councl  :  De- 
partment of  Defense  General  Counse  Felix 
Larkln:  Rear  Adm.  Harold  A.  Houser.  Direc- 
tor. OfBce  of  Legislative  Liaison;  Ra  ph  N. 
Stohl.  Director  of  Admlnlatratlon.  C  apart- 
ment of  Defense:  Aaelstant  General  Cmnael 
N  H  Goodrich.  Legal  Services  Dlvisloi;  Aa- 
alatant  General   Counael,  John   O.   i^daiae. 
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Legiautlve  Dlrlikm:  JtAta  D.  Btnall.  CSuUr- 
man,  Munitions  Board;  WUltaun  Wetaatar, 
Chairman.  Reaearcb  and  Derelopnient  Board; 
J.  Tbomaa  Schneldrr.  Chairman.  Peraonnal 
Policy  Board:  MaJ.  Oen.  James  B.  Btima.  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Dtf  enaa  for  In- 
ternal Security  Affairs:  Assistant  to  the  Joint 
Secretaries  Edward  T.  Dtrklnaon. 


A  Salnte  to  Wayae  Morse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  4.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Oregon  Democrat,  a  publication  pub- 
lished on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  by  Mr.  Monrce 
Sweetland,  Democratic  national  commit- 
teeman from  that  State,  has  published 
in  its  May  issue  an  editorial  saluting  a 
Republican,  our  esteemed  co'Jeague  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McrsbI. 
Tribute  is  paid  to  him  for  his  nonpar- 
tisan and  nonpolitical  attitude  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  the  current  investigation  being 
carried  out  by  that  committee  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  editorial  states.  "Across  the 
partisan  barricades  we  salute  him." 

I  think  this  was  a  very  fine  editorial 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  public  servant. 
Appearing  in  this  publication,  it  if  a 
notable  demonstration  of  the  bipartian- 
ship  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
himself  has  recently  shown.  I  am  happy 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  be  printed  In  ttic  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 

A  SAitrra  to  Watwk  McMtaa 
These  columns  have  not  always  spoken  well 
of  Oregon's  Junior  United  States  Senator,  tbe 
ebullient  Watni  Ltman  Moasc.  It  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  we  shall  many  times  again 
differ  sharply  with  the  Senator.  He  calls  the 
shots  as  he  sees  them,  but  certainly  no  party 
or  group  anywhere  can  expect  consistently 
to  see  Issues  tbe  same  way  he  doaa. 

Just  now,  however,  we  pay  our  respects  to 
Watnk  Moasx  for  poUtlcal  courage  at  a  rare 
sort.  We  beUeve  f ew  poUtlclans  of  any  party, 
especially  those  In  the  Senate,  have  demon- 
strated comparable  unselflshnesa  and  courage 
In  otu:  experience.  Across  the  partlaan  bar- 
ricades, we  salute  him.  , 

There  has  probably  been  no  ambition  of 
Senator  Mossa  which  has  been  so  avidly  ptir- 
sued  au  bis  dastra  to  be  a  member  of  the 
]^3relgn  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
No  committee,  unlesa  It  be  ApproprUtlona. 
Is  BO  powerful  or  strategic.  In  no  field  la 
WanrE  M/mm  mare  expert  or  more  intarastad. 
Por  several  years  Dragon's  Senator  has  been 
promised  "the  neat  Beptd>Uean  vacancy.** 
and  the  araaa  facing  the  PacUle  both  need 
and  deserve  a  voice  on  thla  crucial  oommlfc- 
tee.  But  vacanclaa  have  cotne  and  gone,  and 
tba  Republlean  eommand  In  tba  fianata. 
sparked  by  Tarr  and  Whmbt.  have  alwaya 
found  aoma  way  to  kaep  Benator  Maaaa  oft 
thla  ooramlttaa. 

How  ooca  BKora  anothar  Bapidilleaa  v»* 
cancy  la  open.  Onoa  again  tba  atandlng 
promise  to  Senator  Moasa  naaia  poaalbia  ful- 
fillment.   This  Is  tba  hour  when  a  few *~ 


of  taotlealallaBaaoB  eonteovanlal  taaoaa  and 
a  Tn>»tmiw»  at  pottta  drfaramca  to  the  CHd 
aoard  OCT  laaiJaiatifp  would  pay  oC  for  the 
Oragm  Banator.  Bran  Benator  MaaaTa 
mends  thofoght  ha  would  do  ]uat  that  and 
land  the  eovatod  aoBuntttaa  aaat.  When  tba 
great  debate  raadiad  Its  emotional  dhnax 
In  tbe  MacArthnr  Incident,  when  aUence  or 
aequleacanca  woiAd  have  bean  moat  proflt- 
abla.  OregoBl  Wavm  Moaaa  must  have  been 
foroed  to  dUBcutt  houra  of  dedalon.  The 
ten&ptatlon  was  obvknisly  tenllls. 

We  salute  Watxb  Moaaa  because  we  beUeve 
he  has  forfeited  any  chance  foa.*  a  both  on 
tbe  Foreign  Belatioos  Committee  within  tbe 
foreseeable  future.  He  has  spoken  out  for 
Internattcmal  law  through  tbe  United  Na- 
tions. He  has  oulotaed  the  ousta  of  Mae- 
Arthur.  He  has  boldly  and  abl7  pleaded  for 
a  bipartisan  approech  to  Intonitknial  i»ob- 
lems  by  his  party,  a  party  deafened  for  tbe 
moment  by  tbe  MacArtbur  explosion  and  the 
opportunity  for  temporary  political  advan- 
tage. WsTNs  Moaas  proves  bt(:ger  than  his 
party.  We  think  biatcny  will  rtndicate  tbe 
Senator  on  thla  issue,  but  history  will  have 
to  be  made  for  a  long  time  witiiout  Oregon'a 
Junior  Senator  at  one  of  the  aaost  decisive 
rudders  in  the  channels  of  hlstcxy — the  For- 
eign Relations  Cocmxlttee  of  tbe  United 
SUtes  Senate. 


JuKftowB  (N.  Dak.)  Dtm  ibJ  Reservev 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  UNGER 

or  NOtTH  OAKOT/I 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
Mondav.  June  4,  1 951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Preiiident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoko.  a  statement 
by  H.  W.  Lycns.  representiiig  the  Nortii 
Dakota  Reclamation  AsaxsiattcMi  and 
others;  also  a  statement  b;  Daphna  Ny- 
gaard.  representing  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  Ci^  Council  of  James- 
town. N.  Dak.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Dak.)  Daia  and  Reser- 
voir. These  are  two  outstandiiig  ciUsens 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakcta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
RECtnib,  as  follows: 

Sranafmr  or  H.  W.  Ltomb.  BivaasaimKO  nsa 
NoKXH  Daxoca  BarT.aM>Tiow  AaaociAnoK 
AKh  Otbebs,  JaJOSTOWw.  14.  DSK.,  Baroaa 
Bmcoacxtrnz  oh  iNmuoa  APFaonunoKs, 
CojaMiTTSB    OM    AmonifcTKUfa,    Uirtb 

SXATIS  SKKATS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  H.  W.  l^yona,  <tf  Jamaa- 
town,  N.  Dak.,  where  I  ba^-e  resided  mora 
than  35  years.  I  appear  here  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  North  Dakota  Reclamation 
Association,  of  which  I  am  vice  lurasklent.  I 
also  repreaent  communltleii  in  tba  Jaouea 
River  Basin  downrtream  froia  Jamestown. 

Mrs.  N3rgaard  has  already  told  you  about 
the  flooding  of  the  Jamea  Biiar  in  the  Jaioaaa- 
town  area.  I  wlah  to  add  that  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore your  coBunlttaa  on  beluUf  ol  the  Jamn- 
town  Dam.  At  that  time  tr«r  one-fourth  at 
the  dty  waa  under  water  and  more  than 
a.aoo  people  had  bean  forced  from  their 
homea  becaoae  at  flood  oocdltlooa.  Xt  was 
nearly  6  waefea  befora  the  wf  ttar  reeadad  anfi- 
elat^y  to  parasit  their  rettm  hoaae. 

Thla  Bood  nat  only  aCeetad  the  etty  of 
jaaieatawK.  tot  at  tta  craat  tba  rtvar  Boodad 
a  large  ana  of  tha  heal  farm  land  In  tha 
basin.  At  ooa  point  aa  entire  farm  unit  waa 
undar  wata^daatRvlBf  aiicii  property  aa4^ 


leaving  th»  land  tmuaabla  for  cropa  tl»t 
son.     The  flooding  contlnnad 
In  North  Dakota  and  im  through  to  I'ank- 
ton.  S.  Dak^  to  the  eoBfluanoa  with  tba 
Boorl  River.     Flood  water  Intmdatad 
railRMd  braiieb  Itnea  and  aavcrad  a  ntnnbar 
of  Fsderal  and  State  hlghwaya. 

During  the  last  a  jaars  tlia  Jamea  River- 
Valley  has  Buffered  four  aarlous  floods,  of 
which  two  occurred  In  1000.  The  flood  dam- 
age In  tbe  Jamestown  area  taat  year  waa  eatl- 
mated  by  tbe  State  engineer  at  approsl- 
mately  ta.4S5,000. 

Tbe  constructkMQ  of  tbe  Jameatown  Dam 
and  rcaenrotr  tmlt  will  not  only  give  m  flood 
protection,  but  tbe  project  wlU  greatly  con- 
tribute to  Increasing  iHt)dueti(»  of  food 
products  necessary  to  meet  evw-growlng  de- 
mands. This  reservoir  will  provide  a  water 
supply  for  the  irrigation  of  more  than  SO.OOO 
acres  of  land  In  tbe  basin.  This  wUl  ma- 
terially aid  In  sUbUlzlng  agrlculttire  in  an 
area  about  3S0  milea  long.  Recent  surveys 
indicate  that  an  additional  72,000  acres  of 
land  east  of  Oakes.  N.  Dak.,  are  sulUble  tor 
Irrigation. 

We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  rec(»n- 
mendatlon  and  the  action  of  tbe  last  Con- 
grecs  In  advancing  this  project  to  phase  A 
and  providing  f750.000  with  which  to  begin 
construction  on  the  dam.  Naturally,  we  were 
very  much  disappointed  when  tbe  Budget 
Bureau  later  withheld  all  of  thaaa  funda 
which  prevented  proceeding  with  the  projact. 

Many  thousands  of  peofde  in  this  area  hope 
that  your  committee  wUl  aae  fit  to  again  pro- 
vide ftmda  for  starting  oonatmctlan  on  tha 
Jamestown  Dam.  With  an  aiqiroprlatlon  of 
$876,000  It  would  be  possible  to  get  this  proj- 
ect under  construction  In  tecal  year  I8£3.  I 
earnestly  urge  your  favorable  consideration. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  submit  for  In- 
dtialon  In  tbe  record  a  copy  of  senate  con* 
cwrent  resolution  "I"  pniMSd  by  tbe  laat 
North  Dakota  Leglalature,  and  also  a  copy  of 
resolution  No.  1  adopted  by  the  North  Dakota 
Reclamation  Association  at  tha  I9A0  oonvan- 
tion.  Both  relate  to  tbe  nacaaslty  of  eon- 
structiog  this  project  at  the  earilast  poartUa 
date  and  request  that  suJtetent  ttmds  ba 
nude  available  for  that  purpoaa. 

STamcxirr  or  DapHWa  Nraaaaa.  RsraaanT- 

Ufa  TBI  CHAmn  or  OoKnaaci  am 

Crrr  Oouwcn.  or  JsJaasroww.  N.  Dak., 

roBB  StrBCoancrrm  ow  Iinxaxoa 

nom,     CoscMiiiaa     oir 

Uwrm  Btana  Sanais 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  *»*»»<*  is  Daphna 
Nygaard.  and  my  home  Is  in  Jamaatowo, 
N.  Dak.  Aa  dudrman  of  our  water 
commltteea  I  repreaent  oar  chamber  of 
move  and  the  city  couBdl  of  Jamaatown,, 
N.  Dak. 

As  Senator  Totnta  haa  already  stated.  I  ant 
here  in  the  Interest  at  tba  early  oonatructloti 
of  the  authorlaed  dam  and  reservoir  In  tbii 
James  River,  near  my  hooM  town  of  Jame». 
town.  N.  Dak.  This  la  one  of  the  units  of  tbii 
Missourl-Sourls  divMoa  of  tha  Mlasourl 
River  Basin  project. 

The  Jamea  River  la  an  eaatam  tributary  of 
tbe  Missouri  Slvar.  Xt  rtaea  In  aaat  oentnl 
North  DakoU.  flows  In  a  southerly  direction 
a  distance  Of  710  miles  and  enters  the  Mli- 
soori  River  near  Tankton.  0.  Dak. 

We  were  very  happy  whan  laat  fmt  tb9 
Coogreas,  upon  tb»  recommendation  of  yovr 
eomimttee.  i^iprovad  tha  Btartla«  of  eoe- 
stmctloa  work  on  thla  project  at  tha  earltaid 
poaslble  data  and  tba  tranafar  of  tha  project 
from  phaae  B  to  phaaa  A  and  provMad  aa 
4>praprlation  of  fROjOOO. 

Our  joy  at  such  action,  however,  waa  titanic 
lived,  as  tha  Prealdent  through  tha  Kmaa  (tf 
tbM  Budget  promptly  ImpoGmdad  tha  apfRii* 
prtation  and  eflaettv^  prevented  a  atwt  ctt 
the  ocmatruetlon  of  this  project  whl^  yoiv 
eonuntttea  and  tha  Coapaaa  had  raaeaixj 
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Ml  ihit  Mtloa  nt  tto 

ot 
m»  ontj  ta  uBdvstood  by 

mad 
Tbt  tm- 
frf  tte  appraprUtton  which  nul" 
of  Oongrw  v*«. 
Wov  to  Um  hopw  and  m{i1- 
mttoaa  o2  •  ilUliwwl  eotnmuiuty. 

OoiT  llirmgli  »  fartmurt*  combinstloa  of 
tMTvnMm  v«fttlMr  oondttUw  did  v«  tacap* 
^l^ffT'tT  to  em  ««•  from  high  w»t«r«  thu 
sprtnc  Tb*  app*r  w*tcnhed  had  a  beary 
cov«r  o(  aaov  aad  In  addition  moat  of  th« 
potbolaa  aad  ff^t***  vara  vail  ftUad  from  UlsC 
-n.  Bad  tt  not  bacn  for  th«  (pradual  run- 
bacauaa  of  attaniatinc  thawiu«  and  fre«x- 
tuf  durtof  Um  br««k-up  Uw*.  w*  wouid 
aumla    hata   suCcrcd   from    flooding    of    tba 

JUBftm  UVltr. 

Such  faTbrabSa  conditions  cannot  be  ei- 
pactad  to  aJwaf*  praralJ.  WlJ«n  the  txwin 
afaln  haa  a  haa^r  uiow  cover  and  a  rapid 
run-off  occurs,  our  eocununttjr  wiu  airatn  t>e- 
coma  tha  rlcUaw  of  Jamas  River  Rctxia. 

00  far  I  hava  only  manttoned  flood  con- 
trol baaaflu  from  tbia  project.  In  addi- 
tkw  to  WKb  beoaflts.  tb«  project  will  provida 
for  IrricatkHi  lad  mtuldpal  watrr  suppl.ei. 
wtm»tf»  dUutloa.  fish  and  arlldllfc  propaga- 
tlon.  axpaadad  racrrattonal  poaalbllities.  and 
othar  baiaOetaJ  oaaa. 

It  la  ptonnad  to  mpply  vat«r  for  the  trri- 
pitloa  at  ISvOOO  aerca  of  Und  in  the  viclnuy 
ft  Jaiiiaaliiwii  rmiii  lliln  mii  rinli  About  10.- 
000  acraa  at  Uad  la  the  Oakea  unit.  3  mllet 
aouth  of  Oakaa,  N.  Dak.,  are  also  planned 
fcr  lrrtt*tiOD  fmn  Iha  Jamestown  Raaervoir. 

1  Kftaa  vtth  prarlouG  tutemenu  to  tba 
•ffact  that  tba  eonaarratlon  of  manpower 
•ad  matarlala  toe  defeaw  purpoaes  should  be 
our  firat  aad  graataat  ocmcern.  The  carrylni; 
torvu'd  Of  m  rcaacnabla  program  of  recla- 
BUtAoa  and  Aood  control  which  requtrea  a 
aUaliBum  of  waapow«r  and  raatarlals  will 
oootrtlwrto  to  tba  aecaaaary  Increased  pru- 
tfoetlOB  of  food  for  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
appaars  to  ba  aaamttel  that  this  be  done,  and 
I,  tbatafoca.  faM  that  the  emrlj  construction 
Of  Uta  ifciaaa<uwu  unit  la  not  in  conlUct  with 


tbat  tf  the  aom  at  $87S.OOO 
•▼aUabla  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
ba  abla  to  eompteta  tba  daalg-na 
•ward  ooDtraeta,  and  inlti- 
L  tba  Jaaaatown  Dam  dor- 
IMS.     I  alaoavaly  appeal 
to  raeoBuaand  tha  ap- 
of  that  aoKHint  for  tba  anattlns 
on  this  projact  can 
voy  aa  aoon  as  poaalble. 

It  li  ahrsTa  a  prlTlIaca  to 
bafon  foor  oomaittaa.  and  I  want  to 
lor  asata  balnc  ptrmltted  to  ba 
Daa. 


IktVtiBtol 


BCTBmOIf  C^  RXICARXS 

HON.  LOTER  HILL 


or  isi  uNXTiD  err  Arm 

'.  /HTM  4.  if 5/ 

Mr.  Prooidoat.  I  Mk  oaan- 

tolMvo  prlntod  In  tbo  Ai>- 

Wtiuib  %  rokMO  by  Hon- 

4aMi  Fetaraary  1.  IfSl. 

to  tlM  Voico  of  Amert- 

w  •t|oetlfli&.  Um  raktM 
to  9itetod  tn  tbe  Rkoiv, 

■uropabahlad 
taka  nalu  |e 


to  tha  proframa  of  the  Volea  of  Amarica  and 
tba  ftltlah  Broadcaattng  Corp. 

Beporta  from  bahlnd  the  Iron  c\irt&in  Indl- 
cata  that  both  British  and  American  trsns- 
mlaatooa  are  widely  listened  to— and  that 
Voice  of  Amarlca  broadcasu  have  been  com- 
manding Increasing  attention,  especia.ly 
since  tha  start  of  the  wnr  In  Korea. 

A  census  of  opinion  gathered  Trom  a  cr  sa 
section  of  the  population  In  various  coun'-'ies 
of  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  Indicates  ti  at 
the  most  popular  item  in  the  Vnice  of  Am<>r- 
ica  broadcast  U.  (tererally  speaKlnsr,  the  nev  =. 

Uost  'leard  cxlttcUm  of  the  ontents  { 
the  Voice  of  America  pro^ram.s  is  that  thfrt" 
is  too  much  about  America  ar.d  r.ot  en  ,:.'ii 
about  the  afTalrs  In  the  listeners  n'Mi  arv-i. 
Listeners  behind  the  Irun  curtain, 
Information  Is  ricidly  con f polled 
know  about  what  is  «'.-Anz  ''in  m 
Immediate  neiijhbirhixjd-  a:~>^iu:  J'.- 
thing's  which  the  cens^rshlf)  us  ^t-'-spi. 
them 

Here  are  reports  roller  ted  f'om  6:r. 
Ustenln-''  pubhc  by  rorrespiindeiits  ir.  Eu-'   jie 
and  the  Middle  East. 


wht-re  .i'l 


J  "he 


Brnt.ii«  — Smuee:!ed  report.s  rea<*lng  West 
Ber  i:i  eisch  week  'r.m  d-'eiis  of  nonofBcinl 
refugee  <kiuics  in  the  i-"<  vi.-.  zone  reveal  a 
deep  hunger  ;  r  tree  i. -as  \vr.ich  the  Voice 
vt  Amerl'^j  satisfies  m  sjrf.-.'   fart. 

In  outJyuiiz  are.vf  It  K  com:-'.  ;.  '  -  rr;-:-:- 
bers  (>{  lo*":)!  f'wn  cjurioi'..s  t-'  b;  >.u:  ':p  :;.:-;r 
weekly  meetir.ss  ahead  ot  time  ::i.  .jraer  not 
to  mi5S  Che  eveninz  \'n:e  tr-  -^d^tst. 

But  East  Germans  w  1~  ^  wrii  to  listen  In 
regtilarly  to  'hese  brnsdc  i^t.s  encounter 
tec.  teal  di3ncultles  wr.ich  a--  :,  it  always 
fully  dtsckisrd  l;.  offl:ia;  lep  ts  ay  pr  igr  tm 
re?««rch  expert? 

When  the  fcoviet  Army  er:vrt-<i  East  Gt-r- 
many  in  1946  they  ordere;'  ti.e  cunQscation 
of  all  radio  sft*.  That  is  v> hy  only  one  and 
a  half  million  «et.s  are  in  use  t.  '.a'  and 
these  are  moatly  uf  inierinr  p<ib:».ir  quality 
and  built  chiefly  for  loc:.l  recep'i  r. 

They  can  often  pick  up  the  p  wr-:  ;! 
American -con  trolled  Berlin  radij  st.it;  n 
BIAS,  which  relays  many  uf  the  Vmce  pr- 
grams.  but  not  the  full  Voice  cf  An:ierica  pro- 
grams on  more  distant  West  Eur;  '.)*an  be.in'..s. 

ESiSt  Oerm<t:is  are  also  hampered  b;.  l-  -m- 
pulscry  power  cuts.  In  Large  numbers  f 
rural  communities  electricity  is  cut  ^11  be- 
tween 6  p.  m.  and  9  p    m. 

When  this  ellmlnales  a  particular',  n  -te- 
worthy  broadcast,  refugees  say  whole  vil- 
lages try  to  reconstruct  programs  by  cir.- 
versatlon  with  townsfolk  and  travelers  (ru::i 
the  cities. 

A  peasant  from  Prankfurt-on-Oder  Mid: 
•*Theae  programs  are  sometimes  the  tnly 
thing  that  helps  us  to  keep  en  hopinc  r-r 
better  times.  It's  worth  taking  a  rtsk  tj 
bear  them." 

About  one-third  of  United  States  zone 
radio  listeners  regularly  listen  to  the  dai.y 
half-hour  Voice  of  America  programs,  accord- 
ing to  surveys  by  south  German  radu 
atationa. 

VmtMA. — The  Voice  of  America  Is  listened 
to  widely  but  casually  In  .^ustrla. 

Austrian  radio  experts  estimate  that  some 
3.000.000  people  of  all  classes  in  this  and 
the  surrounding  countries  listen  to  th!>  prv>- 
granu  intended  for  Austria  and  relayed 
through  powerful  stations  at  Vienna,  Luiz 
and  Salaburg.  Of  hundreds  of  pei^ple  asked 
whether  ttsey  ever  listened  to  the  •Voice." 
nearly  every  one  replied  "sometimes  " 

One  general  rule  can  be  made—  the  fur- 
ther eaat,  the  more  they  listen  and  the  more 
aarknialy  they  take  what  they  hear  " 

Bafuflaaa  from  Hungary.  Csechoslovakla, 
and  Buzaanla  arrlTtng  here  say  that  In  their 
oouDtrtaa  no  one  who  can  poaaibly  help  it 
•var  mtaaaa  a  profram  of  tha  "Voice."  "It 
li  aa  tt  waa  with  the  BBC  during  the  war. 
It  la  tba  "Voice"  which  brings  us  hope  of 
Ubaratloo."  many  of  them  told  Reuters. 


Of  the  programs  broadcast  by  the  "V<  ice" 

In  Austria,  the  news  Is  by  far  the  most  p  ipu- 
lar  With  the  man-ln-the-street.  Eve:  i  In 
Au.stna  the  people  are  eager  to  get  lews 
they    can    trust     and    they    are    keen    a  ^ove 

ai:  :  r  i;ews  ata<out  Austria — that  Is  to  say. 
wh.,(t  A.i-.erica  thinks  of  Austria,  what  A  ner- 

li-H  ;s  £  i:.<  to  (i>''  for  Austria,  how  niich 
5  .p:..  r-  .'.:.  Austriii  h')pe  tor  In  her  s'ri.j,-- 
^..-  :   r  .:.  :.  :>*-ndeiice  and  suvereianty? 


P-  D>r'sT 
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mtijonty   of   the    V'  k 

^n  Hungary  hel.  r.'s  t^ 
:    :    f-  :>:■:■    '.■■.vil   s-^rv.iius.    >  -llcers. 
;.  -  .»'     «■■:    .•:  r\  osMte  owners,   ir.dustris 

This  small  n::     irity,   belonging  as  it 
to  the  old  regime,  clings  dnily  to  th^-- 
to  hear,  as  one  of  the  listeners  put   :t. 
dally  ration  of  ":.   pe   ' 

"The    "Voice"        ::    b*'    hf.ird    on    .lU 
sets,     fttgnn  -v.''   tnr     .^ti  clear Iv   ■>! 

cheapest  moi.-.^      .\o   me -.^ures  agams 
tenlng   to   western    broadcasts    are    in 
m  Hungary  and  nobody  to  thi.s  corres; 
ent's  knowlMlge  was  even  punished  fur  < 
so. 

Bixcni.*DE. — Foreign  broadc-\.'•^-.  In.-li 
the  voice  of  America  are  widely  li.-^ten 
in  Yugo-slsvla. 

Yutjoslavs  have  ab<.ut  iCK)  0  )0  .-ecel'in 
and    the    Tito    government    does    not 
any   restrictions  on   foreign    lljtenirg 
reception  generally  Is  g'.'od,  even  with  ( 
sets. 

The  chief  listener*;  to  the  "Voice"  ure 
ably    the    dlspos-es  "d    middle    c/.isses. 
dents,    intellectuals.    .u;d     the    i;ciier 
ccUectiVii-ation   peiisant.? 

One  Communist  offloiril  of  th?  Bel 
radio  rated  the  propaganda  t:-' hniqi 
the  BBC.  the  "Voice'  .md  Mosc^' 
that  order,  with  Moscow  the  crudest 
lea.«.t  eCectlve. 

One  general  cmci.sm  here  of  Serbo- 
broadcasts  by  the  voice  ot  America  is 
there  is  too  much  home  American  new 
not  enough  Inside  Information  about  "! 

?1,t:::! 

A-'-t!  wh;'t  she  liked  best  about 
"V  'ice  ■  c-ne  Serb  woman  replied-  "I  1 
w:ien  they  blast  the  Soviet  Union." 
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Athens — Voire  of  America  broadc?.st 
f.in«Mi!tted  at  least  twice  a  day  b<jth  b 
.\'.he'.;s  rad:  )  station  and  by  Salonika's 
An.  ri.-.in-built  broadcasting  station 
popular  in  Greece. 

They  are  easily  picked  up  in  every 
of  the  cuntry.  even  on  the  cheapes 
ce:v;n;^  .s#ts  and  people  in  the  larger  t 
!  illi  w  the  program  in  Greek  every  da\ 
the  c  untry^Kle.  however,  it  is  not  so 

U..K  . 

The  le.ider  of  a  small  Thessalian  cor 
rltv  *ho.  the  proud  possessor  ot  a  b 
new  radio  set  told  Reuters;  "Thev  tal 
niiioh  ab\)ut  American  things.  We  s' 
preter  to  hear  something  about  ours 
.  ur  problems  and  suggestions  on  the  w 
c  )Uld   overcome   uu^  dlOculties." 
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SrocxHOLM  —About  1  Swede  in  25  listens 
more  er  le.>.s  regularly  to  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica bri  adcAi;t.s.  according  to  the  consensus  of 
unofflc.U  investhjations  made  by  a  numl'er  of 
jtpecia!:..-t  b<.)diei  since  International  wave 
le.'iktths  were  changed  In  the  spring. 

This  Is  regarded  here  as  a  high  propcrtlon 
and  t.he  available  evidence  suggests  tha  It  Is 
tendini;  to  Increase  as  the  programs  Imj  rove. 

By  improvement"  the  Swedish  llsUners 
mean  a  diminution  of  the  very  h&rd  politi- 
cal hitting  which  was  regarded  here  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  Voice  prog'sms. 

Havmif  lived  precariously  between  Eas;  and 
West  for  10  years,  the  modem  Swede  Is  iller- 
gic  to  overdone  propaganda  and  tenia  to 
switch  ofl  his  set  It  the  tone  become  i  too 
violent 
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Osmr*— A  l«rfe  peretsntaga  of  Swttzo-- 
land'a  population  of  emifgrm  Uatena  to  tba 
Voice  of  America,  fleeertl  memban  of  tha 
Hungarian  colony  to  Geneva,  for  example. 
tune  m  regularly  to  Its  news  In  Magyar. 

Refugees  coming  from  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain can  give  no  mtimatc  of  the  number  of 
east  European  Itetenera  to  the  Voice.  But 
they  are  all  convinced  that  the  Voice's  popu- 
larity increasea  with  government  fulmlna- 
tlons  against  It.  There  are  undoubtedly 
plenty  of  listeners  and  the  news  ta  spread 
by  word  of  mouth  to  many  more  people. 

Rome. — OflSciala  of  the  two  Italian  State 
broadcasting  statlona.  one  catering  particu- 
larly for  the  north  and  other  for  the  aouth, 
claim,  a  large  audience  for  3  hours  erf  pro- 
grams a  week  supplied  to  them  In  recordings 
of  the  Volc%of  America. 

The  ncffmal  difficulty  of  picking  up  the 
Voice  of  America's  direct  short-wave  broad- 
casts in  Italy  haa  recently  been  greatly  In- 
creased by  IntenaiJied  Jamming,  presumably 
Russian. 

Medium  wave  relays  from  Munich  are  cut 
off  by  the  Alps  from  aome  regiona  of  Italy  and 
are  heard  with  difficulty  In  others. 

The  effectlvenesa  of  the  American  broad- 
casts to  Italy  U  therefore  largely  limited  to 
six  programa  a  week,  each  lasting  IS  or  30 
minutes,  which  are  recorded  In  New  York 
and  transmitted  by  the  two  main  Italian 
rttatlons. 

"The  only  way  to  get  Italians  to  listen  reg- 
ularly to  foreign  stations  is  to  make  it  a 
crime,  as  Mussolini  did."  one  official  said. 

MAoam. — Spanish  radio  listeners  to  the 
Voice  of  America  had  considerably  decreased 
in  the  iaat  few  years,  but  alnce  the  outbreak 
of  hoatilltles  in  Korea,  many  more  people  are 
listening  to  it  again. 

One  radio-Ustening  expert  said  that  he 
considered  that  at  the  present  moment  80 
percent  of  those  who  have  a  short-wave  radio 
set  listen  to  the  Voice  of  America,  but  are 
mainly  Interested  In  the  war  news. 

PolitlcaUy.  however,  the  Voice  of  America 
has  lost  interest  with  those  listeners  who 
enjoy  an  attack  against  the  regime. 

Since  every  Spaniard  is  aectarlan.  thoaa 
who  expect  foreign  radios  to  teU  them  what 
Is  going  on  behind  the  curtain  In  their  own 
country  are  diaappolnted  with  the  lack  of  in- 
side news  concerning  Spain  on  the  part  of 
the  Voice  of  America. 


Grain  for  h^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERKRT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nzw  TvmM. 
IN  THX  SENATE  OF  THl  DNITID  STATES 
Mondajf,  Jvite  4,  ISSl 
Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  PresLdent.  I  ask 
imanimous  etxifient  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou>  an  editorial 
from  the  Hindustan  Times,  of  Now  Delhi, 
India,  concerning  the  recently  approved 
measure  for  emersrency  food  aid  to  In<Ma. 
The  editorial  casts  a  aomevtiat  (IHflerent 
light  on  recent  news  which  has  com«  out 
of  India  in  regard  to  Us  dealings  wltli 
Soviet  Russia. 

There  being  no  obj<ecCio&.  the  edttorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ptrtnted  In  Uie  Rscon, 
as  foUows: 
[Fttva  tba  Bla^staa  llaua  at  May  M,  VKl} 


now  only  a  queatlm  ot  daj*  for  pmtaa  to 
start  moving  toward  India  from  AnMrtean 
sboraa.  IqMciaUy  walfioma  ts  the  rcfuaal  of 
the  House  to  make  the  loan  conditional  on 
India's  wlUingnaat  to  repity  by  specUiad 
■trateglc  materlala.  The  next  step  ia  for 
tLe  J<^nt  eoofcrenoe  oi  both  llowea  to  recon- 
cile tbe  two  reialons  and  the  agread  bill 
must  then  ba  passed  by  botli  Hooaea.  Slaca 
the  condition  about  repayxEent  In  strategic 
materials  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  a 
snap  vote,  reconciliation  In  the  Joint  con- 
ference on  the  basla  of  the  Bouse  bill  must 
be  easy.  India  will  need  these  3.000.000  tons 
as  a  stand-by  so  that  the  acsxclty  psychology 
now  prevailing  In  the  countiy  which  leada  to 
hoarding  may  give  way  to  confidence  in  the 
Oovemment'a  ability  to  kiiep  tha  country 
supplied  with  food  gralnr  regularly.  Inci- 
dentally, there  were  cauatic  coaunenta  In  the 
House  and  outside  in  a  section  oi  the  Am«r- 
Ican  press  about  tbe  Indian  Prime  Minister's 
alleged  praise  of  Russia  for  sending  wheat 
to  India,  ignoring  the  fact  that  India  waa 
getting  much  larger  quaritltica  from  tba 
United  Statea  <m  a  commercial  btwls. 

The  public  In  this  country  is  fully  aware 
that  much  the  larger  part  of  our  purchases 
of  food  TralnM  ftom  abroaci  is  made  in  the 
Lnlted  States.     It  is  because  the  2.000,000 
tons  on  a  loau  basts  would  be  in  addition 
to  these  purchases  that  special  Importance  U 
attached  to  it  In  this  country.    As  for  ap- 
preciation of  what  other  coimtries  have  dcme 
to  aaslst  India  to  tide  ovw  a  grave  crisU  in- 
volving the  Uvea  of  milUoiis  of  people,  the 
Indian    Prime    Minister    iii    his    broadcast 
speech  of  May  1.  exjareesed  hia  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  the  many  countries  which 
had   helped   India— 'to    Uiited    States    of 
America  which  ha~  tbe  good  fortune  to  have 
abundant  supplies  and  wb:icb  has  also  iwo- 
vlrted  as  with  shipe  for  transport."  as  aiao  to 
China   and   Soviet   Russia.      Araln   In    hia 
statement   tn  Parliament   on   May    10.   the 
Prime  Minister  expr eased  'our  gratitude  to 
the  United  Statea  Goveminent  for  the  ef- 
forts they  have  made  to  sind  grains  to  In- 
dia."   The  comments  referrsd  to  earttar  were 
evidently  baaed  on  the  garb  led  version  cabled 
out  from  this  country  of  aa  incident  in  tha 
Indian  Parliament  in  which  the  Prime  Mln- 
latcr's    announcement    that    Russian    ships 
carrying  wheat  had  already  atarted  for  India 
was  greeted  with  cheers  bj  a  section  of  tha 
House.   We  are  sure  when  t:ae  announcnnan« 
about  the  2.000.000  tons  of  wheat  beginning 
to  move  is  made.  It  will  be  greeted  with  even 
loudOT  cheers.    To  starvlnj  India  food  'rem 
all  quarters  la.  naturally,  equally  welcome. 
Tto  magnify  this  Incident  Into  pnUoe  of  Rua- 
sU's  actum  and.  Inferentlilly.  dlaregard  of 
American  assistance  U  neitaer  Jtist  nor  right. 
But  India  knows  that  it  U  only  a  small  ml- 
tcwlty  in  United  Stataa  of  iimerlca  which  In- 
dulgea  in  such  captious  criticism,  and  she 
also  knows  it  Is  a  case  of  everytlilng  ap- 
pearing yellow— red.    In  tWs    case— to    tha 
Jaundiced  eye. 
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our  negotiatknt  with  Om 

Canada: 

Comiaai  or  trb  JJnrm  0ian> 
HoTTBK  or  RMSai 
iras/ii7»9fos,  D.  C.  tfay  iS.  iKt. 
Bon.  A.  O.  Stahutt. 

Chairman.  United  State*  Seetttm  of  f»- 
temaftonoi  Joint  CttmmtMftOH,  Wmth.' 
ington.  D.  C. 
DsAX  SxirAToB  Staklit:  1  am  very  mucli 
perturbed  over  the  request  of  tbe  government 
of   the   Province   of   mtlah   Columbia,   re- 
questing that  as  a  result  of  power  to  be  de- 
veloped at  the  proposed  Ubtoy  Dam,  that  a 
certain  amount  of  that  electrte  eoergy  shall 
be  diverted  to  It.    I  thU^  thU  U  an  Un- 
usual request  that  I  mtMt  at  this  time  state 
to  you  my  wholehearted  opposition  to  it. 

I  believe  that  IX  this  demand  war*  to  te 
met  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Intareiit 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  United 
StateH.  both  of  which  wm  making  a  graat  tei- 
vestment  in  this  particular  project.  Compen- 
sation should  be  in  the  form  of  a  earti  se-^ 
tlement  rather  than  by  tbe  titoeatkn  oC  a 
certain  amount  of  power.  As  you  know,  evei-y 
bit  of  that  power  developed  at  Llbby  Dam 
will  be  uaed  in  Montana,  In  particular.  wb«r« 
it  is  greatly  needed  and  In  tba  Bonn«vllla 
area,  in  general,  where  It  Is  also  needed.  Tlia 
Army  engineer!  have  pointed  out  that  tJw 
benefits  to  Canada,  beeaiise  of  tha  ooBstnia- 
tlon  of  Llbby  Dam,  will  ba  very  matartal  li»- 
deed.  I  would  therafBca  Ilka  to  raltarata  oaf 
opposltlc«i  to  this  damaad  ot  Brttiab  Ooiiiza- 
bla  and  urge  that  the  United  States  aactkm 
of  tbe  International  Joint  Commlasion  aw- 
phastsK  my  stand  in  its  negotiations  wt'Ji 
the  Canadian  authorities. 

With  beet  personal  wlabea,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 


With  tba  pamliig  of  the  food  aid  to 
biU  by  tha  Houae  of  BcpreaantattvaSk  It  la 


DrnoKATioiiai.  Joan 

Wmshin9ton,  D.  C.  Junm  i,  l§St. 

Mt  Daaa  Ma.  MAJnrau:  Am  In  receipt  of 
your  valued  favor  of  May  3S.  

I  can  readHy  understand  your  eoncem  over 
the  demands  of  British  Ooltmibla  that  all  t!!i- 
terest  In  that  Provln»  be  IndamaUled  la 
hydroeleetrle  power  and  aot  In  tba  naiial 
measure  of  damagea.  vte,  monay. 

I  am.  however,  happy  to  say  tbat  tha  Do- 
minion of  Canada  haa  made  no  so^  unuatial 

^fTina.n«< 

In  its  reply  as  pravtdsd  uofin'  tS»  RaHa 
<rf  Procedur :,  Canada  sbaply  staAas  tbat  nTha 
Government  at  Canada  la  rmptmm  to  tba 
above-maatloaed  appBeatUm  stataa  that  tt 
does  not  oppose  tha  ordar  oC  approval  aouglii, 
but  sttbmtta  tbat  tba  apprond  ahould  ba  at 
condltlona  to  laatsa: 

•*1.  Tha  protection  aad  Indamntty  agaliMt 
Injury  of  aQ  interesta  la  Canada  which  nsay 
be  affect  !  by  the  ocmstrtKtlon  and  opsu"*- 
tlon  of  tba  said  dam  aad  lesanrolr.  aa  piro- 
vlded  by  artida  vm  of  tba  loaadary  Wafewi 
Treaty,  ItOa; 

"X  A  fair  raeoBipaiiM  to  Canada  for  tna 
tttlimatloB  la  tba  projset  at  Oawadtan  natural 


TWUbbyltea 

ESTENSION  OP  IFIEMABKS 

HON.  WKeIiAIKSHELD 

or  MoareaDfa 
m  TBB  BOUSB  or  BXPKBSBXTAlIVBi 

Mondav.  June  4, 1S51 

ICr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml*.  Speater,  under 
onanlmous  ciHiftfP*.  I  asi  tuaeitlug  tn  tha 
Rccoas  cao^ea  of  conegpopdence  be- 
tween BTsdf  and  tba  jffannraMff  A.  Q. 
Stanley.  Chatnuui.  Uattad  Btelv 

fctaktie  to  ttM  UMBf  Dan  la 

and  its  status  at  the  pi  esenfc  time  in  ra 


Tharc  la  nothing  In  artl^  VXH  ot  thm 
treaty  undar  which  Brltlah  Columbia  leiiks 
to  tmpoae  this  rather  mnsuai  oaodltlai  ttiaS 
».«fc—  sueh  form  at  indamaMcattofi  ma*- 
tfatory.  Tfcat  arClda  ibiii^  prortdaa  Hirt 
•On  caam  lavoMag  tiM  •lawttan  of  tlM  BW»- 
tal  lcv«l  at  walaca  on  aUbar  atda  <tf  tba  Utaa 
aa  a  taatat  of  tba  eoaatraatkm  or  ■alnt»« 
aanoa  on  tiba  otbK  alda  at  lamaaal  or  pto- 
teetlva  worka  or  daaaa  m  otbar  obstroetttaa 
In  boimdacy  watan  or  tn  ^•*"*"°**2F 
tliwaCnwn  or  la  aatirii  bafcwr  Htm  booaasg  m, 
Mrtag  aflroaa  tUa  boaadarr.  tba  OBi»> 
■ban  rwqpOx*,  aa  a 


far  tfta 


I  am.  my  _  _  «.^ 

rtble  of  tba  vital  impcrtanoa  of  tbla 


i  s 
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to  protKttBff  tt. 
At   four 


and  Toor  atert  tntarMt 


I  iban    tw   dritfhtiNl    to 

•ItuAtlon   vltb   you   tn 

«totall  Ukd  la  tlM  ot^ftntlflM  to  k**p 

you   •dvl— d   trooi   ttBM   to  ttOM   u   to   tlM 

•tatiM  oC  tiM  mmtsm. 

OordteUf  youn. 

A^  O   8r*ir«T. 

ChMtryntin. 


f«r 


EXTOI8ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


oa*m 


XH 


or  BSPRKSorrATivis 


Mrt.  nOOERS  of  liaasachusetts.  Mr. 
r.  oader  Imtc  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Rkou.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lofvUw  report  fulimltted  by  the  officers  of 
tte  Hatkiiial  AmputaUon  Ch&i>tcr  of  the 
Veterans,  covering  an 
of  tine  amputee  facilities 
at  tbo  WUtcr  Reed  General  Hospital. 
AprU  f  tlmmch  AprU  11. 

Tbt  eoauBlttee  Tr*^"f  the  inflection 
wts  iiMnmaKl  at  four  World  War  IZ  am. 
pateM  whom  nbabUltatkm  thxotwh  the 
ttw  of  proathctte  appliances  Is  about  as 
eontpteta  at  will  mr  be  possible.  Each 
of  thaw  aiTHifr  veterans  has  mastered 
the  tfUBcnlt  aft  of  oilnc  his  appliance  to 
Iti  fttllHt  aunt,  wad  through  their  dem- 
omtrattoni  iMfort  the  Korean  amputees 
at  Walt«r  Raad  Boipltal.  while  maUng 
the  bnr-"Hir*.  they  instilled  a  world  of 
and   hope   in   these   lately 

I  wWi  that  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  Boom  of  Representatives  would 
talca  the  tftne  to  visit  Walter  Reed  and 
Ma  for  Utanelf  the  great  efforts  and 

in  the  fleki  of  pros- 
Money  for  this  work 
by  Public  Law  No. 
which  author- 
appropriation  of  $1,000.- 
•••  lo  he  eipeudwi  hy  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mSBMnOan.  This  was  cme  of  the  most 
htlpfttl  and  philanthropic  approprla- 
tagr  Coogresa  While  the 
taaMftk  undoubtedly  accrues  to 
the  results  of  the  re- 
available  tn  Improving 
for  all  persons  re- 
SartflaB  of  whether  ttey  are  veterans, 
of  M  who  have  followed  this 
at  the  strides  al- 
have  seal  the  old, 
artificial  leg  or  arm 
fey  a  eoBfortable.  light,  eas- 
ily anntpnlatid  dwlee  which  has  reached 
that  It  tt  dlflfeult  to  ten 
li  wearing  an  appUanee. 
Oo  oat  to  tbt  hftwr^ta  I  and 
Tbf  have  an 
to  pet  over  In  the  adapta- 
if  Omw  aidiL  and  they  art  to  ap< 
pKMiattvi  of  aair  Moovageawnt  and  In. 
ttMM.  Thlalttbe  IomI 
for  ttaoee  who  bofo  dooe  to 


The  report  follows; 
CoMMirm  Refok  ow  Twxr  to  Walth  Rcid 
Ommwmal  Ho«pttai.,  Ann.  9.  to  U,  IwcLcsrvr 

Tht  commltUfe.  composed  of  Commander 
Andenon.  Senior  Vice  Cachianes.  Adjuiant 
Coben.  and  Member  at  Large  Bernstein  ar- 
riYed  Mcndar  afternoon  at  Waahmgton.  D  C. 
The  express  purpoae  of  their  visit  was  t  -. 
upUn  Ibe  morsUe  of  the  Korean  war  ve:s 
bospttaltaed  at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospiiai 
•nd  their  Forest  Glen  RehabiliUUion  Center 
Inasmuch  as  this  committee  had  ^one  dawn 
on  very  ahort  notice,  their  first  move  wn^  :  .> 
contact  Repre»eRtaiive  Edith  No^-use  RrxiF.ss 
of  Massachusetu.  the  •5'x?et heart  of  t..c 
ainpa"  to  make  preliminary  arrHiitjemei.Ts. 
By  pur*  coincidence,  Mrs.  Roocas  was  ei.'*'r- 
talnlng  15  of  the  Korean  amputee  rets  at  The 
House  restaurant  and  invited  ua  to  ;oin  this 
group  Immediately  We  were  v-ry  w  »rn.iy 
received  upon  arrival  and  a.'ter  preiimriarv 
Introductions,  the  entire  (trt  up  Ust-ned  'j 
heart  warmlna:  Informal  talks  by  MuuT;:y 
Leader  Jos  MAariw.  Majority  Leader  John  R 
McCoaMACK.  and  several  members  of  the 
Hoiis*  Committee  on  Veterans  A-'I.kirs  C  :v.- 
mander  Anderson  was  also  afri.rdsd  the  p- 
portunlty  to  express  the  chapter  s  sentiniet's 
toward  Mrs  Poccss  and  the  imp<ir*;>nt  '. et- 
erans  legislation  that  she  is  perpetual. y  en- 
fa«ed  In 

IJpon  termination  of  the  lu-cheon.  ?Tr<> 
RoGzxs  made  arran«?ements  with  Maj  Oen. 
PaUi  H.  Strett,  commandir,(?  eenera:  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital,  to  acc^^rd  the  com- 
mittee free  access  to  the  hspital  ar.a  its 
grounds.  The  committee  lmmed'.a*f>Iv  re- 
ported to  the  hospital  and  w.is  interviewed 
by  CoJ.  M.  L.  Sheppeclc.  executive  .iSrer  T\e 
colonel  received  us  graciously  and  in ide  ill 
necessary  arrani?ementB  to  visit  *be  234  itra- 
putees  In  the  hospital  wards  and  at  t.beir 
rehabilitation   center   at   Forest   Oler. 

Tuesd".y,  April  10:  The  committee  rep<  "ed 
at  the  hospital  at  9  a.  m  the  followir.i  m  ru- 
ing to  commence  rounds  A  Lieutena'.t 
Knowiton  was  assigned  by  the  ci  ionel  and 
esccHted  and  accompanied  the  mmmlttee 
throughout  the  hospital  The  first  parv 
▼tslted  was  Mr  Harold  R  Patwr  a  New  Yurk 
Ttmes  foreign  correspondent,  who  was  in- 
jured while  coverlni<  the  Korean  conflict 
We  then  proceeded  on  to  the  eniuted  me:-,  .s 
wards,  namely  wards  34.  35.  and  37  TVie 
cocnintttee  distributed  more  than  200  gUta 
which  Included  shaving  !otion«.  plavtni? 
cards,  and  pocket botik  editions  of  c<r.tem- 
porory  novels  At  least  15  to  30  mmiires 
were  spent  with  each  and  every  one  of  the 
antpa  present.  The  committee  vLiiied  the 
first  quadruple  amp.  Robert  Smith  and  the 
Puerto  Ric.in  triple  amp.  An'^el  Lopei 

The  entire  day  was  devoted  to  deinfn.'»'rat- 
Ing  prowess  in  the  manipulation  o'.  the  arti- 
ficial limbs  and  answertns  the  million  a:,d 
one  personal  questions  relating  to  rehabilita- 
tloo  and  veteran  benefits  that  the  K  T^'an 
vets  may  be  entitled  to  The  committee 
answered  all  queries  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability.  Upon  completion  of  ward  rounds. 
the  committee  visited  the  phy^l':al  ther  iiy 
sacUon  dealing  with  aralklng  instructu  n  :  r 
the  amputees.  The  colonel  in  char^;?  ar- 
ranged for  the  committee  to  prasent  a  de- 
mcnstmtlon  which  went  over  very  well  with 
the  12  or  14  amps  present.  Upon  termina- 
tion at  tb«  d«noQstr«tton,  the  pnysicai 
thcr«plat  tn  charge  expressed  great  nppreila- 
tlon  and  mentioned  that  ahe  hoped  that  it 
WW  pOMlbl*  for  a  group  of  amps  to  visit 
Xh*  wialklng  clam  at  leaj<t  once  a  week  An 
«b«  wtprWBd  It.  "I  can  give  them  Instruction 
•11  dsy  long,  but  there's  really  nothing  like 
aetuaUy  ■— Ing  bow  it's  done" 

Lteutanant  Knowtton  then  took  the  com- 
mm«s  OB  m  tour  of  the  OT  facilities  for  the 
arm  saps  and  then  on  to  the  orthopedic 
and  prasttetle  applUncM  shop.  The  chief  of 
Um  ahop,  Lleut*nant  Calway,  was  eager  to 
Htm  many  qu— tloos  the  committee 


had   relative   to  the  devices  fabricated.     In- 

spec*iv..n  of  the  shop,  which  employs  25  ler- 
SKTnnel.  was  very  worth  while.  The  1  nal 
th"''.iii!ht  carried  away  by  the  commute;  is 
th.it  'he  >r*hapedic  shop  la  up  to  date  r?la- 
t:ve  '.)  the  fabrication  of  the  very  latest  de- 
".u-fs  avai..ibie  which  include  clnephist.c 
arms  -iir»!!r.  s.x-kets  for  ab<ive  and  Ix  low 
ki.ee  rtrr.i  i.'f'e^,  aluminum  shin  and  bucS  ets. 
the  ver:'  1  i-est  piastic  and  nylon  materials 
far  bacs  .ii.d  neclt  braces,  and  the  very  ne\  est 
St  vie  iet"   rr:ict»s 

Weonesd.iv  April  11:  The  committee  re- 
l>  r'fil  :i:rt»i  'iv  'o  the  adjutant  at  Fore«*t  G  en. 
who  irr.;:.'"li.ite:  -  esci:irtrd  liS  to  the  large  'iay 
'•■•■m  V. '.T"  1)0  'r  so  amputees  underet  lni< 
f.'.A.  TPh  oM.nati'  ii  were  assembled  to  g  eet 
u^  a:'  r  he  orelimaiarv  introductions  the 
adjutant  relinquished  the  fio«Jr  lo  the.d'm- 
mittee  Here  ai^ain  the  committee  dem  in- 
struted  very  aptlv  their  prowes^n  walk  ng. 
c'.lm'Jini?  up  and  d.wn  stairs  without  tin- 
nsster  9upp«irV  and  runi.mg  Short  t;  Iks 
were  siven  by  each  of  the  members,  the  es- 
sei'.re  't  which  was  that  the  prime  facto:  In 
ri--n,»bii:'atii  :.  i:>  'he  mental  outUxik  of  :he 
a;np  toward  his  cisabilitv,  that  anyth'ng  el- 
atlve  to  walking,  sportint'  activities,  empl  'y- 
ment,  a.-.d  so<-ial  life  mav  be  successfully  .4C- 
compU-shed  provided  they  do  not  look  u  K>n 
themsel- •■■•«  as  handicapped  Individuals,  nd 
provid'v!  'h^'v  have  a  will  strong  enoug^  tj 
rr.  •  •'■'  them  in  the  proper  direction.  ?i- 
a..-.-i  -s  ,;■  various  nmto.i'pes  who  ran.  pla  .-ed 
h  ■-^:  .11  we-it  horsebaclc  ridini;.  skiin*^  or 
icc  statins;  wv>re  cited,  and  c-^amplea  i:if  muiy 
successful  amputees  m  business  life  anc  In 
social  activities  were  also  pointed  out 

Lpon  termin.i'i  n  if  the  demonstrn  ion 
and  short  rsilks  a  general  question  and  an- 
swer period  followed  The  larze  eroup  was 
then  brnkpn  ri-.wv.  inrn  .smaller  grnui^s  so  hat 
many  ether  :  •^rsinal  questions  could  be  r  ^<ire 
adeon.i-  ■  •  i-  iwered  The  committee  s' ent 
3  hours  at  t....4  ;iarticular  conference  and  t  is 
felt  by  the  participating  members  that  no 
amputee  question  was  left  unsatlsfact<  nly 
answered 

Th*"  riimrnit*pe  was  then  e«icorted  thrcugh 
tl  e  .Armv  prosthetic  research  lab,  which  'pe- 
ci.iiiTss  in  research  actrlties  relative  to  the 
upper  extrpmlty  prostheses  This  lat  ira- 
•  TV  I.*  headed  by  Colonel  Fletcher  who  has 
been  Af5«_icirted  with  this  pr',>«ram  ever  ^  ;nce 
i*s  inception  several  years  ago.  He  very  <ra- 
ciouslv  escorted  the  committee  thrjugl  all 
nine  dlvision.s  of  the  lab<iratory,  explai  ilng 
In  detail  the  functions  of  each  division  and 
showing  examples  of  the  laboratory's  suc'  ess- 
ful  extv'rinienta.  rt-sult.-,  ainonijst  which  were 
the  APRL  hand  and  hcxik.  cineplastic  irm, 
and  a  variety  i>f  ..emetic  gloves  which  cover 
the  universe  m  skin  pigmentation,  inclullng 
11  colored  hands  and  6  white  hands  He  said 
th  i"  "he  rf»se,irch  lab<,.>rat' Ty  is  cuutinut  usly 
sTi.iv..:  'iiv,  ,»rd  p^erfect  Imitation  of  the  hu- 
n.,i:;  i..ind  Openiting  expenses  of  the  lab- 
1  -  ,•■  TV  anijuiu  U)  •1,50.000  annually  and 
Colonel  Fletcher  s'ressed  the  Importan  e  o' 
t.'.e  c!  iii;r.iicd  operation  of  this  type  ci  -e- 
seurch   center. 

U;>on  .•  inpletl(  n  of  the  tour  of  the  APRL, 
the  ci-nimitree  paid  Its  lespects  and  extended 
Its  th.iiiics  to  the  adjutant  at  the  V^  alter 
Reed  Cn-nerHl  Hospital.  Main  Buildin  ;.  m 
th"  .absence  of  the  commanding  genera  and 
has  exec.itive  ofScer  for  the  very  cour  eous 
treatn.cr.i  rendered,  and  advised  the  i  dju- 
ta!,t  that  It  was  happy  to  note  thit  the 
pr wsthetic  services  offered  the  Korean  vets 
wee  equal  to.  If  not  better  than,  the  serv- 
ices orrrred  World  World  II  amps. 

The  c<  mmittee  then  hastened  to  meet 
Mis  Rcx;>ras  at  8tatui*ry  Hall.  Capitol  Hill. 
f  r  a  sc.hedtiled  press  conference.  The  com- 
mittee reported  in  full  as  to  the  tour  cf  In- 
spvx'tion  mide  and  Its  findings  to  Mrs. 
Rcxjca.s  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
thanked  Mrs  Rocebs  for  her  Indlapenaabls 
assistance  and  departed,  Mrs.  Rocaa  re- 
fused nil  thanks  from  the  committee  and 
thanked  them  In  turn  for  doing  a  splsndid 


Job  and  mtfMWid  the  thooglit  that  ber 
efforts  on  tbe  part  of  tt»'  World  Wmr  U  wta 
were  ytrj  well  paid  for  by  this  vlatt  and 
hoped  that  she  eoold  ccxtnt  on  the  dupter 
for  Its  suppurt  tn  her  present  sttampts  to 
pass  legislation  now  pending  fatrorsbl*  to 
Korean  war  and  other  amputees. 

It  Is  grattfytng  to  report  that  each  and 
every  member  on  the  committee  expressed 
a  great  deal  of  personal  sattafaetlon  on  the 
Job  performed  and  felt  that  the  entire  trip 
was  very  worth  while. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MicBOLAS  CacKiAincs. 
Chairman.  Leijislative  Committee. 


WkyKwca? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  uxrnnukM 

m  TEX  Bouas  op  bzprescntativb 
Monday.  June  4.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  after  day  an  overwhelming 
number  of  inquiries  demanding  an  an- 
swer as  to  why  our  men  are  in  Korea — 
what  we  seek  to  do  there  and  when  the 
job  will  be  finished,  come  to  my  desk. 

Typical  of  these  inquiries  was  one 
signed  by  160  women  frcan  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan  and  to 
which  I  made  reply  as  follows : 

1.  "What  is  ovu  objective  In  Korea?" 

2.  "What  was  our  motive  In  going  Into 
Korea?" 

3.  "Why  tie  KacArthur'a  hands  tn  Korea? 
Why  doesn't  the  United  Nations  let  Mae- 
Arthur  win?" 

4.  "Why  can't  we  accept  Chianf  Kai-shek's 
help  In  Korea?" 

5.  "Why  can't  we  have  a  definite  foreign 
policy  behind  which  we  can  unite?" 

6.  "Are  they  going  to  let  our  troopa  go  on 
beyond  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  or  are  they 
going  to  be  atq^ied  until  the  U.  N.  makes  up 
their  minds?" 

7.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  these 
boys  to  whom  you  are  giving  military  train- 
ing?" 

8.  "What  can  be  done  to  stop  this  mas- 
sacre?" 

rrom  the  well  at  the  Booss,  <m  several 
occasions  I  have  asked  my  coUaagues — pot- 
ting my  quasCkm  directly  to  the  Dexnocratle 
majority  leader.  Joaw  McCoaaucK— the  first 
two  queaUoca  aad  a  third.  "What  Is  It  which 
our  nam  must  aommpilsh  ttaeiw  or  elsewhere 
on  foreign  sea  which,  havtag  been  aeoom- 
pUshed.  peace  wlU  be  tfeciared.  tiief  may 
come  home  to  live  th^  own  ttves  In  their 
own  wmyr*  I  have  never  been  aUe  to  get 
an  answer. 

Horrible  as  Is  the  thcraglit.  many  have 
suggested  to  sae  (and.  to  a  osrtatn  extent  I 
agree)  that  this  war  to  being  toughtt  for 
political  reasons,  not  for  the  fttttne  sscurlty 
of  the  BeixibUe  or  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Answering  the  third  questton :  MaeAr- 
thtzr%  hands  were  tied  in  Korea  because  the 
British  feared  aggressive  aetlan  against 
China  might  eanas  theoa  to  loee  Hong  Kong. 
There  to  a  further  reason.  In  the  past.  8se- 
retary  Acheann  has  bean  sympakhetle  toward 
the  CoBUBUBtola. 

The  answer  to  the  taar^  qtiestloa  to  tbe 
same  as  the  prseedtag  one. 

Replylag  to  tbm  tfsth  qoMClon:  Aj^ar- 
ently  the  TTnlted  llatlcina.  on  whJeli  the 
Communists  have  aeretal  (I  think  Ik  to  T) 
votes,  to  dUecUag  tUto  war.  Thta.  Ui  ivtte 
at  the  fact  ttaatt  ttm  JTaittd  Sfeatas  fumtohas 
90  percent  of  the  man  and  matMal  and 
suffers  90  perc«it  of  the  casualtlea. 


Wo.  T:  IT  Anna  Bosenberg,  Oeneral  Mar- 
shall, and  others  at  VbM  Httle  group  have 
tlietr  way.  our  young  men,  as  they  reach 
tbe  age  at  18^  yean  wQl,  after  the  poot 
carrying  the  19-to-3&-year-o!d  men  has  bevn 
exhatarted.  be  inducted  into  the  services 
where  they  win  give  8  yesm — oo,  I  sm  not 
mistaken  about  the  time— of  their  Uvea  to 
military  servtee. 

The  answer  to  the  elght]:i  question:  As- 
suming that  your  word  "massacre"  In- 
cltides  much  of  the  A<dMStiQ-Truman  pro- 
gram, the  answer  to  oomp&rattvely  simple. 
Under  our  form  of  govemnnent.  the  people 
have  the  power  to  determine  the  policy  of 
thto  country.  Unfurtunately,  millions  have 
taken  little,  tf  any.  Interest  in  their  Gov- 
ernment el^er  prior  to,  or  <m  election  day, 
when  they  select  those  who  formttlate  and 
administer  pedicles. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  tJie  people  have 
asserted  their  power.  Example:  (1)  They 
forced  tbe  repeal  ot  the  "Wagner  Act.  the 
adoptton  of  the  Taft-Hartle^r  law.  (3)  they 
put  an  end  to  price  fixing  and  rationing. 
These  results  and  others  thst  I  might  men- 
tion were  Innagbt  about  beciitue  the  people. 
In  overwhelming  numbers — t:hnn^h  letters, 
wires,  and  by  personal  contai:t — voiced  their 
demands.  Ordinarily  the  Congress  goes 
along  with  those  who  are  aiiklng  for  some- 
thing which  will  give  a  pjirtteular  group 
Government  aid  or  gratuities.  Altogether 
too  many  Members  of  Cong.'eas  follow  thto 
omise  because  It  to  the  easy  way,  but  when 
the  folks  at  home  are  reallj'  art>used.  Con- 
gress listens  because  Its  Btfembers  know  elec- 
tion day  will  be  coming  aloni;  and  If  they  do 
not,  on  greet  issues,  express  r,he  wUl  of  their 
constituent,  they  will  be  defeated.  The 
people  are  seldom  wrong. 

The  foregoing  may  Indieatis  a  weakness  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Members,  but  it  to 
only  natural  to  yield  to  requests  if  no  one 
objects. 

My  suggestion  to  that  your  group  contintie 
to  meet;  that  you  induce  others  to  do  the 
same,  uui  that  3rou  send  your  protests  to 
those  Members  at  tbe  Senate  and  the  House 
who  are  oppoalng  the  policies  you  desire. 

Am  wondering  how  many  of  yon  will  con- 
tinue to  liave  an  Interest  until  election  day 
In  November  1962,  and  ho\?  many  of  you 
win  vote  and  Induce  your  friends  to  vote  on 
that  momentous  day. 

If  yini  have  followed  my  work  here,  you 
must  be  aware  that — notwttlistanding  severe 
critlctoBi.  often  onjust — I  have  constotently 
opposed  policies  which  would  put  tis  into  an 
organtsatfcm  with  other  nations  where  our 
conscripted  men  wotild  be  fijrced  to  fight  In 
any  and  every  war  and  for  n  hatever  purpose 
ggch  an  organisation  might;  determine. 

Be  assured  my  efforts  hens  will  be  to  fur- 
ther the  wetfsre  (tf  the  people  of  thto  Katkm. 
tlw  security  at  my  ootmtry. 


AUrcss  te  thnes'  GnAultec  Clus 


EXTENSIOlf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or  SOOTS  rawni.Tm 
IN  TBI  BOCSK  OF  BKPBXBEHTATIVKS 

Monday.  Jnrne  4.  1951 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  conaent,  I  inetnde  in  Urn 
AppendtE  of  tbe  Raooss  a  copy  of  a 
speetb.  irtiJeli  I  recently  ^tHwesed  to 
the  nones'  gredaatiag  eiaas  at  tbe  Mc- 
Leod  IbfbBMoy,  Floraiee.  B.  Ci 

Taui«  lailtos.  you  are  ahont  to  antar  into 
a  fiifSBilnn  which  to  tbs  waexmA  lacgaat  for 
tba  wansn  of  thto  aooatry  and  oos  of  Um 
nyuft  ^y-it.y«^iTtg  "nw  ysars  <rf  preparatton 
which  are  now  behind  you,  will  staiad  jou 


In  good  staad.  Ton  ars  •BtartBg  a  field  of 
servlee  for  which  there  to  a  constantly  grow- 
ing need.  The  dsstlntos  at  many  penoait. 
bom  and  unbcrn.  wtU  Ue  tn  your  liandfi. 
Tours  can  be  a  rteh  and  mX^etpxts  Ufa.  It 
can  be  rich  In  the  sxpertence  of  oUwr  p«o> 
pie's  characters  and  Uvea.  It  can  be  satisfy* 
Ing  because  nurses  bring  rrtlcf .  comfort,  awl 
happlnesa  to  many  indlvtdtiato  In  llliasii, 
pain,  and  fear.  Then  to  no  time  for  a  taint  • 
tng  heart,  as  you  taks  vip  your  chosen  pro- 
fession. Tou  have  the  knowledge,  the  power 
and  the  training,  along  with  experience,  ami 
it  Is  for  you  to  put  it  to  good  uee. 

Tbe  evolution  of  your  profession  to  doii 
mainly  to  three  dtverse  tnltuenses — rellgiaa, 
vrar.  and  science.  As  you  rem^nber.  It  waii 
religion  which  first  Indwcad  wanaen.  tn  the 
earlier  centuries  of  Chrtotlaalty.  to  taks  earf > 
(a  the  sick  as  a  charttable  duty. 

Then  the  work  of  Florence  mgbtingato 
during  the  Crtmean  War  gave  an  tmpetui 
to  tmprovlng  the  eonctttlons  of  the  pi'i'jfH 
sion.  It  was  because  norence  Nlghtli^sto 
found  a  way  to  group  the  prtneiptcs  al' 
hygiene  aiKl  applied  them  to  the  reCom. 
of  hospital  admlntotratlon  that  the  nurslni; 
profession  eazDe  Into  its  own  in  those  days. 
Tlito  had  a  marked  effect  in  stuxnilatin|: 
tbe  training  movement  for  nurses  and  rato- 
lag  their  status.  The  application  of  aaw 
scientlfle  discoveries  haa  fkme  the  rest  for 
your  profession.  Thrtni^  the  years  of  ttxto 
development  there  has  bcsu  one  ^read,  how- 
ever, and  thst  to  woman's  tnstlnettva  omi- 
cem  for  the  less  fortunste.  Through  sB 
of  the  modern  illsoovei  Iss  I  dont  think  that 
nivses  hsve  lost  thetr  "touch  of  human 
UndnesB." 

For  several  decades  bow  we  tn  Amartoa 
have  had  thousands  at  weQ-tralned.  intelli- 
gent women  in  the  Held  ot  nursing.  And 
your  leaders  have  daiw  their  part,  togetbsr 
with  aoctors,  in  raising  the  level  of  health 
In  America. 

When  wars  have  cony  we  have  had  thto 
reservoir  of  able  woman  to  draw  on.  In 
1018  around  36.000  wwa  recruited  thfuogh 
the  Red  Crass  for  the  Army  and  INrvy  for 
dtity  overseas  or  In  military  boapltato  at 
borne 

During  Worid  War  IX  tbsre  were  mere  tlnm 
66.000  nitfsea  in  our  Armsd  Forces.  Their 
war  training  wss  hard,  preparing  them  to  en- 
dure conditions  never  before  thought  pas- 
sible for  wonaen.  Thato  e  wsafes'  basic  train- 
ing inclxided  long  marehes  under  pack,  dig- 
ging fas  holaa.  advandi^  under  feu,  care 
of  cbrmieal  essnatttes,  firs  eontrol.  mosquito 
control,  care  of  mental  patients — a  taewUstar- 
ing  list  of  new  aetlvittoa.  Tbay  all  had  to 
be  able-bodied  laeyond  what  lite  had  pre- 
vlotisly  asked. 


need  for  you.  as  a  new  nurse,  to  not  an  emer- 
gency need  akma.  Wtth  yomr  balghtened 
perc^>tiaii  at  human  toy,  your 
and  irtffntlfir  tralnlaff,  you  are 
community  aasot.  Mors  and  mors  you  ara 
needed  tn  an  ever  growing  deflumd  for  nursaa. 
Ton  9X9  nasded  because  of  the  loereadBg 
number  of  peopto  in  our  eeontry.  In  IMO 
tbare  were  131,000.000  people  te  thla  eoMutty. 
Today  there  are  mcxa  than  WtjoaojOtm  people. 
Tbsre  to  also  an  lumaalim  pareantaga  of 
our  popula^oa  In  oMsr  age  groupa  who  aaad 
more  medical  and  nunteg  ssrvless. 
has  also  been  a  rmglA  growth  in  ptriiUe- 
nuEBlng  swTlses,  and  te  the  use  of  ni 
In  Indnjstvy* 

We  have  baan  wraad  that  the  Itattan's 
acute  shortage  of  ninaas  wtU  become  erttlsat 
dudng  tbe  nnmlng  moBtbs.  because  of  ttoa 
Inenaas  te  both  Bflnaal  demands  fer  nam- 
ingserviass  mid  ttie  added  rsqulwrnsBte  tor 
moWUiwtlnn.  By  iOM  our  aation  wlM  naad 
4BfiOO  more  nunas  than  an  eapaetad  to  be 
avaUabie.  A«  the  piassnt  lavsi  of  tratelBc 
we  wlU  have  SKjOSO  mirssa  te  IM*  teit  i»> 
Bsafch  acHMlsa  have  datcradnad 
ixtntmattiy  4M.000  nursaa  will  ba 
to  matntwirr  even  ifta  ptuaaBt  level  at  < 
ntirslng  services  and  meet  the  spedai 
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9t  tadiMtrUl  mobtiiation.  an  MlcqiuiU  civil 
tfrtiOM  pmfruB.  and  Um  projected  o«edt  of 
tta  AroMd  Pare«>. 

Tou  ««  IndBtd  •nt«Hnf  four  prof e— Ion 
tB  a  UOM  wtMa  B««  Idaac  ar«  needed  to  meet 
thia  etkatlenc*  of  UnxttgB.  I  understand 
tliat  tiM  naoet  Mrtoua  iliorvaffce  exist  In  tbe 
•dnlnlatrativ*.  t— chinf.  and  supernaorj 
Aeida.  vhleb  laquixe  botli  collefe  education 
aad  baile  profewtooal  tratnlng.  At  the  needi 
for  nuntng  •errloaa  have  increaaed  and 
lart*r  nostben  of  auxiliary  workers  have 
bMQ  atUtaed,  tbm  suffiber  of  profeaalonal 
Buraca  needed  for  admlnlstratlTe  and  teacb- 
Ixxg  poaltlona  baa  Increaaed  rapidly  Tbere 
wtll  be  otrm  borlaooa  In  nursing  educaUon 
tB  tbe  next  few  yean  according  to  the  lead- 
en in  your  fl«id — eome  of  y*;u  cannot  help 
but  be  a  part  of  thla.  Otlten  viU  probably 
anaver  a  call  vttMn  themaelTes  to  Join  their 
barote  elatan  nrrtng  In  the  Armed  Porcra. 

Tbe  young  wo—n  vbo  arc  sarrlng  In  Korea 
at  pcwant  ar*  Kaktog  great  physical  and 
psydkolofleal  eoBtrtbwtkns  to  our  youn^;  sol- 
dtar*.  Tar  tbty  not  only  fcnov  bov  to  handle 
tlM  eoapimtad  madlcal  equipment  and 
tlkey  alao  understand.  abo%e  all — 
tbey  bava  broUicn  and  fathen  a:  d 
and  svaatlkearta— bow  U)  talk  to 
tlM  vooadad  ia  iplrtt,  to  caae  t::«lr  mental 
ahock.  to  free  tbeir  minda. 

Tea  arc  graduating  Into  a  field  of  oppor- 
ttttttty  much  greater  than  It  has  ever  he^n 
far  Bimaa.  Aa  a  graduated  nurse,  youn  will 
bt  a  otraofi  poattlon  in  the  yean  to  co  le. 
R  win  ba  axtrvmaty  important  for  you  to 
an  actlYC.  participating  member  r.t 
fiifaaiiiiiicl  QCfanlxatlon  wberever  you 
Tou  has*  a  rcapoDslbUlty  to  your  pro- 
faaMon  to  ■■aouraga  other  capable  •oung 
VOMMB  to  baeo—  trained  nuraac. 

Tou  hav«  •  raapooalblllty  to  yourcelf  when 
you  pladfc  "With  loyalty  wlU  I  ■  *  •  d?- 
vola  myatif  to  tha  weUarc  of  thoae  com- 
aaitted  to  my  care.**  In  this  rushed  world  of 
oun,  with  N»  ertaaa.  lu  wan.  tu  fean.  lu 
•nforead  loyalty  oatba— your  |>iad:\  your 
loyalty  oath  ia  an  tnsptratlon — yotin  In  a 
very  daap  atoaa  la  from  the  heart  toucbed  by 
■pferttoallty.  Toon  la  a  simple,  direct  pur- 
poaa  to  b«^  haal  the  wounds  of  mankind. 

May  Ood  (iva  you  eouraga  and  Hla  bleaslng. 


D«yA4*tM 
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HON.  W.STEtUNG  COLE 


ATnm 
.  Jwe  4.  1951 

at  Nnr  York.    Ifr.  Speaker. 

1mm  to  cztotd  my  remarks  in 

t  ladttde   tbe   foUowlxw 

Otty  addren  I  deUycred  at 

]|.T..lCa7M.  IMl: 

#Bpa  of  tha  year  whleh  are 

of 

In  our  natloa'a 

to 

la  BKira 

1   Ony.   «h« 

thla  aftwBooB  for 
trtbota  to  our 
bolMay  la 
■n  Mi  iliBtflMBea  than  Ma- 
ll la  •«  that  thM  that  «a 
acttvttlaa 


Isiry.  surrounding  u»  w:th  beau'y  and  frs- 
grance.  and  providing  U5  wtth  the  rloral 
adornments  with  which  we  londiy  decorate 
the  gT*vrs  of  our  beioved  reia'lvps  and  hen  «■«. 
And  ss  time  goes  aloni?.  the  Memorial  D»yi 
of  UiC  future  will  become  uf  ir.crp:isir;.j 
Importsnce  as  we  contliiue  to  expr\nd  cur 
Nations  hwtory  and  perennialiv  med;!,i':«> 
upcin  the  prublenw  of  out  N.t;(u;  s  future 

The  sad  Irony  of  it  is  that  even  a»  we  meet 
today  tn  reverer.t  tribute  to  oir  her  <e3.  ^he 
soft  but  doleful  notes  :.'  t.tps  »re  betnj; 
sounded  over  fresh  gra'es  if  newly  ir.  td" 
American  heroes  in  Und'^  r.ir  distant  'r  ni 
American  shores.  Since  lust  we  m»^i  K  .ti 
Is  now  to  be  added  to  the  iurij  :st  f  ba  ■  '."- 
fields  where  the  vaior  of  An.^:  .rm  manh  d 
has  been  Indelibly  printed  >  -:  tne  iv.gcs  -T 
history — Bunker  Hill.  Yorl;'-:;wri.  Getf.s'ji.rK. 
Oiatesu  Thierry.  Ncirmandse  B*?a^^l.  Salerno. 
Gusdilcans),  and  now  Cho.-<hin  Re*er'.  ur 
American  soldiers  lie  beneath  the  sod  i:i 
every  corner  of  the  giu-e  er-.ch  'ti  them  t 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  We  tr.e»'" 
here  today  to  commem-  rate  their  valor,  no 
matter  where  they  may  siee;;.  n-.)  matter 
whence  ihey  cfjrr.e,  no  matter  wh.i'  •;;pir 
religion  or  what  their  race  Ail  were  Amer- 
icans, all  were  her»>lc,  ah  died  ;n  cait  NatKii  s 
service,  and  for  the  preservation  i:  our  na- 
tional security 

Memorial  Day  is  quite  properly  a  d^y  f 
reverent  remembrance  ri:;d  s'.lemn  dedn- i- 
tlon  to  the  sacrifices  of  thr.,*^  Americans  ^i..) 
new  sleep  endjessly  rn  the  hillsid."'s  thr  <■;>  h- 
out  the  world.  ThiCy  were  men  who  h.-ld 
liberty  dearer  than  their  wn  lives.  Thev 
were  men  who  were  ready  to  pay  the  supreme 
price  If  only  their  loved  ones,  wh^m  they 
left  behind,  thoae  of  ujs  who  are  able  to  meet 
this  afternajn.  might  have  an  added  m.easure 
of  ll'^rty  and  security.  Tht-y  .i.sised  ncthi*  ^ 
In  return  except  that  we.  wh..  are  '1  e  be..f'- 
flclarles  of  their  sacrifices,  be  w.  rthy  uf  tnit 
sacrifice  and  be  true  to  the  purpose  ;  jt  which 
they  gloriously  died. 

How  can  we  b«st  perpetuate  their  n m.e 
and  memory?  Is  it  enough  that  we  n.arit 
their  final  resting  place  w.th  a  culd.  iir  i.eu 
stone  to  be  decorated  on  tlu5  day  each  year 
With  some  choice  floral  beau-y  farmed  .v ;•.!'. 
our  kisses  and  dampened  w.th  our  tears  ^  Ls 
It  enough  that  we  atuch  his  name  to  .>^>me 
great  structure  or  insiitu'i.ai  in  the  h  )pe 
that  through  it  his  virtues  will  bo  perpetu- 
ated? Is  it  enough  that  we  reproduce  his 
Image  In  stone  or  pigment  or  that  we  con- 
secrate our  wealth  to  the  purposes  f'  r 
which  he  lived?  To  be  sure,  all  these  are 
proper,  but  there  mtist  be  somethini^  m  •:  e 
than  these  materialistic  manue.^t.ation:i  of 
oiu"  loTc  and  affection.  With  the  paajsin*? 
of  time  theac  symbols,  too.  will  pass  and  be 
gone  and  loae  their  real  slgnihcance 

In  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  those 
men  and  women  who,  by  their  sacnflre.«i. 
bare  told  us  that  true  liberty  is  bevond 
price,  let  us  recognlxe  that  to  such  Ameri- 
cans as  they,  tbe  flowers  a:.d  flags  will  be 
but  shallow  symbols  If  we  fail  to  rededlcate 
our  hearts  and  minds  to  those  everlastir.g 
truths  snd  purposes  of  living  which  they 
held  so  dear.  Only  by  our  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  the  Immortal  principles  of  hum  ;n 
behavior  and  human  relationships  which 
guided  tbdr  heroic  deeds,  can  we  hope  to 
perpetuate  their  memory  and  fulflll  our  in- 
debtadneaa  to  them. 

Throtigbout  America  today  there  Is  great 
uncertainty  and  dismay  Mlllicns  of  hearts 
arc  sorely  troubled  aa  we  eagerly  try  to 
puree  tha  curtain  of  the  future  and  know 
tha  eouraa  which  otir  country  should  fol- 
low, evaluating  the  consequences  of  which - 
•T«r  oooraa  might  be  chosen.  To  the  extent 
that  ««  adact  tha  right  course,  having  fully 
In  mind  tha  eonacqucnccs.  wtll  be  deter- 
mlnad  tha  «st«»t  to  which  wc  have  kept  the 
faith  with  thoaa  who  have  already  paid  the 
aepnmtm  ■atiiUloc  and  whom  we  honor  today. 

Tht  groat  ery  ot  the  moment  throughout 
tha  nation  la  that  vc  are  not  united.    There 


li'i'  ';,.><•  .*h  J  despiiir  of  what  they  term  the 
;;*••,  i  :;  ic^rintt  or  partisan  sniping  which 
;.  »-  ".-..i  ,r,  ;n  WiwhinKton  as  well  as  other 
c>-:\ir.y.:..-:i-s  throuajhout  the  country  where 
An.«'ric,tn  ri'izens  coni^recate  and  question 
the  r.-urse  of  our  Natioi;s  policies.  They 
CT':  for  unity  as  th<  u^'h  that  were  the  pana- 
r,M  .or  all  our  nis  To  be  sure  unity  is  an 
objective  to  he  highly  desired  but  it  is  only 
a  means  t.)  an  eii-i.  Unity  In  and  of  itself 
Is  not  the  ultima:e  i;o.t1.  but  rather  the 
means  by  whicii  the  ultimate  goal  can  be 
ichieved  more  quiricly  Unity  can  be  blind, 
it  can  be  stupid  it  can  be  cowardly  TTie 
kind  of  unity  wl.i:h  we  seek  and  must  have 
is  a  unity  b.i=ed  up.  n  vision,  courage,  and 
fearlessness  :  r  'n'"  luture — not  a  unity  used 
as  a  cloak  to  con  'e.'!  we  .kness.  uncrtamty. 
cowardice,  and  tr*".  idity 

It  may  wf.i  be  "hat  'he  disunity  of  the 
momant.  aga.[.;-t  -.vnich  there  is  tlie  outcry 
from  some  o.uarters,  may  prove  to  be  a 
hleasing  In  di5gui.se— at  least  It  may  be  so  If 
the  past  can  serve  as  any  guide  for  the 
future.  Certainly  'hroughout  rerent  years 
there  has  been  a  dt'ijree  of  unity  in  this 
country  scarcely  to  be  belif'ved  pos.s  ble  in  a 
democracy  where  the  voice  of  each  citizen 
has  a  rij?ht  to  be  hes.rd  md  each  opiniiin 
to  be  VMJred  Whatever  of  dlsunitv  there 
may  be  :..t-,  dfve  iped  only  since  our  eyes 
have  beeii  L;[)»-..eu  to  the  unrealism  of  our 
Marlon's  poUcle.^  ,'?.x  years  a^io  we  success- 
fully completed  the  greatest  world-wide 
struegle  ever  known,  \K jr'.d  War  II  Vic- 
torious, we  -.'orp  the  sreate.st  military.  e'"o- 
nf«mlc.  and  ni:,ru  p<jwer  m  the  world.  We 
abounded  in  uiilty.  The  opinion  of  this 
country  was  final,  ir  was  respected  through- 
cut  the  world.  Certainly,  with  the  greatest 
miUt.iry  might  ever  conceived,  our  national 
s€-i-urlfy  was  unqtiestlonpd  It  has  not  been 
'.  -  'Ai.'t  of  unity  that  m  the  en.suin*:  6 
•, ►■•-»  *(>  have  surrend'=red  cur  position  of 
preem.nence  in  w.-rld  aff.-.irs,  bith  trom  the 
standp<Mnt  of  military  p«3wer.  as  well  as 
moral  and  economic  infiu-'-nce  It  hi\s  not 
been  for  want  of  unltv  that  many  of  our 
ci'izens  new  are  filled  with  terror  and 
gripped  with  fear  a  fear  that  l.i  largely 
prompted  by  the  pr  )pa^a;;da  'hat  emanates 
from  the  Nation  s  Capit  1,  fo  the  extent  even 
that  m.iny  are  coiicerned  about  our  survival 
.IS    I  : , .1 ' ; ■  n 

The  truth  l.s  th.'.t  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
unity,  we  have  had  mt  definite,  positive  pclicy 
with  respert  to  .  ur  c<.iuntry's  p.osltion  In 
world  affairs  Placed  In  the  position  nf  world 
leadership  we  have  lacked  the  qualities  or 
caparltv  'n  mer'  that  responsibility.  Unity 
w.is  ■.  •  :,»■■  t  ;■  ni::  deficiencies.  In  our  in- 
tt».-:i.iri  -.ai  dealiiigs  we  have  enjoyed  the 
lit  ir-.  i.s  a  nation  of  Uvlm?  from  day  to  day 
and  ni  .ntb  to  m.onth  In  the  desperate  hope 
tliit  s,  mehow  or  other  the  outcome  wou'd 
be  all  r;wht  We  have  thought  that  if  we 
t.r.k  ennush  about  peace  it  will  ccme  In- 
ev;  Lip.y  Wlshlni?  would  make  It  so  The 
a  'ua.  result  has  been  added  confusion. 
k-reater  uiiCertamty,  and  Increased  anguish. 
Fear    h;\,i    replaced    courage    and    confidence. 

NVariv  a  veir  i^o  we  embarlced  upon  a 
military  pnjgram  then  characterized  as  a 
p  l.ie  action,  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  pn-'dce  of  the  world,  but  which  actu- 
ary ha.-,  already  ci>8t  us  nearly  as  much, 
t.<  th  m  lives  and  treasure,  as  our  total  costs 
of  the  Fi.-st  World  War.  It  has  turned  Into 
a  war  that  dangerously  stripped  our  home- 
liind  if  Its  defenses  to  an  extent  that  the 
Cfiairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  de- 
clared that  we  did  not  have  the  strength 
to  detend  ourselves  against  attack.  It  is  a 
war  m  which  we  have  found  ourselves  swap- 
ping American  lives  lor  Asiatic  lives,  the  kind 
of  war  which  we  never  could  win.  The  enemy 
had  piclted  the  place  and  choaen  his  own 
time  and  had  named  the  conditions.  And 
once  more  we  are  now  called  upon  to  achieve 
a  degree  of  war  mobilization,  both  of  man- 
power and  resources,  which  approaches  a 
total  mobii.zation  and  again  It  Is  told  us 
that   this   Is  Imperative   In  order  that  "the 
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fxill  moral  and  material  atrencth  of  th?  Na- 
tion may  be  readied  for  the  dangers  which 
threaten  tai." 

Nobody  dispatea  that  thaae  dazigen  exist. 
The  question  la.  How  shall  they  be  met? 
Five  ye&n  ago  we  were  strong  enough.  What 
shall  we  now  do  with  oar  strength  when  it 
is  fln.-illy  achieved?  Tbere  Is  no  plan,  th^re 
13  no  policy,  there  la  *no  course  charted  for 
us  to  follow.  It  Is  any  wonder  that  the 
people  are  asking.  Shall  we  continue  in  Asia, 
swapping  American  llres  for  Asiatic  lives. 
and  if  so.  where?  Shall  we  come  bcme,  and 
If  so.  then  what?  Shall  we  forget  Asia  or 
appease  the  enemy  there  and  put  otir  strength 
In  Europe  as  the  Europeans  say  we  ahouJd, 
trxrtlng  that  if  It  comes  to  final  war  with 
the  Kremlin,  our  European  allies  will  be 
ready  to  stand  with  us? 

Utiless  we  can  recover  the  power  of  Initia- 
tive so  that  \'e  will  be  in  a  position  to  say 
where  and  when  and  whom  we  will  fight, 
we  must  expect  that  the  next  5  yean  will 
be  no  more  productive  of  world  peace  or 
conducive  to  our  national  security  than  the 
last  5  yean  have  been.  Until  such  r  posi- 
tive plan  Is  formulated,  the  Kremlin  will 
still  deploy  our  manpower  and  dispose  of 
our  resotu-ces;  It  will  determine  the  size  of 
our  military  budget,  and  the  condition  of 
our  internal  economy  There  will  continue 
to  be  talk  of  Burrlval  as  a  Nation. 

Survival  Is  a  falae  and  craven  vrord.  There 
may  be  many  questions  In  our  Nation's 
crucible  but  survival  is  not  one  of  them, 
except  that  we  cuiy  put  It  there  ouraelvea. 
As  Lincoln  said,  this  Nation  must  endure 
forever  unless  !t  commits  suicide. 

There  are  two  alternatives  in  the  larger 
sense.  Either  we  can  continue  for  the  next 
5  yean  as  we  have  In  the  past  without  a 
positive  course  of  action,  except  aa  expedi- 
ence may  dictate  from  day  to  day.  spreading 
our  m&terlal  and  economic  naoxiicea  In 
whatever  plaoea  at  tbe  moment  seem  to  be 
the  most  needed,  a  cotu'se  of  action  which 
Inevitably  will  lead  to  our  own  bankruptcy, 
both  of  moral  Influence  and  military  power, 
aj  well  as  flrtarxriai  rcsourccs.  Or  we  can 
pursue  the  other  alternative  of  creating  in 
this  hemlsphen  a  military  power,  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  never  seen,  a  power 
which  will  be  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
America  with  aaalatance  only  to  those  other 
Nations  who  mar  sincerely,  honestly  and 
conscientiously  hie  ready  to  fashion  their 
own  coiirse  of  action  aiul  to  commit  their 
own  resoiirces  of  men  and  materials  In  the 
same  pattern  of  action  which  historically 
this  Nation  has  set  for  them.  And  that  as- 
sistance must  be  given  as  a  reward  to  them 
for  their  own  effort  and  determination — not 
as  a  brlte  for  the  possible  fulfillment  of  their 
own  obligations. 

Even  a  mighty  colossus  la  vulnerable  and 
he  Is  not  Invincible.  The  giant  may  be  bled 
to  death  by  scores  of  small  hurtful  but  not 
mortal  wounds.  Just  so  may  thla  colosatia 
of  America  be  bled  to  death  by  scattered 
forays  into  an  endlea  Uat  of  foreign  areas. 
Not  only  may  Amertea  he  rendered  Impotent 
by  these  sporadic  calls  upon  her  military 
strength,  but  the  constant  damand  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  from  her  may  eventually 
bring  abcut  bar  economic  coUapaa. 

The  tragedy  of  our  recent  coune  has  been 
that  we  were  nut  exchanging  blows  with  tha 
real  enemy.  We  have  not  been  trading  our 
blood  with  hla  blood.  As  we  fight  the  enamy 
in  Asia  wa  kill  Koraana  and  Chinese,  none 
of  them  Kremlin  stooges.  As  we  help  the 
French  to  fight  In  Indochina  or  tha  British 
to  fight  In  Malaya  or  tha  Orccka  to  fight  In 
Oreeoe  or  tha  Branlans  to  fight  tn  Pnrala  no 
Stalinist  cohorts  will  he  lost.  Already  the 
Korean  war  haa  eort  us  many  hlUlooa  at 
doUan;  It  haa  cost  tha  Pnm>an«  aothlng. 
Tha  BerUn  abUft  eoat  ub  hmidra*  of  mil- 
lions of  doDafa  aad  tha  HiMclcna  nothlac. 

It  is  BO  ocetiaa  or  Jttlficatlnn  to  aay  that 
the  KTamltn  la  hound  toy  no  eoac  of  moral 
conduct,  that  Ita  word  la  not  aa  good  aa  its 


bond,  that  It  has  no  conartMiw  or  any 
of  Bonl  valiMB,  nor  cvcb  any  iii[iai illlUma 
which  might  hava  operated  aa  a  factor  la 
determining  national  poUdca.  The  fact  la 
that  wa  have  bean  outwitted,  ootmanea- 
vcred.  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  diplo- 
macy, at  every  turn.  The  Irony  la  that  our 
fundamental  faith  in  the  decency  of  all  peo. 
pie  In  the  world  haa  beui  ruthleesly  tIC' 
tlmlzed  by  a  group  of  biwlcaa.  Irrespcmaibia 
briganda  who  can  be  suceeasf  tilly  met.  either 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  tn  the  field  of  com- 
merce, only  by  the  use  of  the  same  methods 
as  they  themselTes  uae. 

International  Idealism  mtst  always  be  our 
greater  goal,  but  In  reaching  that  goal  we 
must  be  guided  by  a  measure  of  selfish  real* 
ism.  When  faced  with  a  group  of  lawleaa, 
godlesa.  rtrthteas  International  brigands  we 
cannot  be  safe  with  a  policy  of  wishful  think- 
ing. Harsh  realities  require  equally  harah 
and  fcureful  treatment. 

These  men  whom  we  meet  today  to  vener- 
ate were  idealistic — they.  too.  loved  life  and 
longed  for  peace  but  they  were  prepared  to 
do  battle  In  the  name  of  peace  and  Utwrty 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  We  do  not  make 
ourselves  worthy  of  their  heritage  if  vre  are 
prep>ared  to  do  less  than  they  have  done.  As 
one  great  American  has  said:  "I>et  us  be 
ready  to  walk  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 
knowing  that  we  will  wield  th«t  stick  wh«« 
and  when  It  will  be  felt. 

As  we  strew  with  flowen  the  graves  oi 
those  to  whom  freedom  and  Uberty  meant 
more  than  life,  let  us  on  Memorial  Day  pnj 
with  the  poet: 

"Wske  in  otn-  breasts  the  living  fires. 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  cur  sires: 
Thy  hand  hath  made  ctir  country  free: 
To  die  for  her  Is  serving  Thee." 


for 


Tax-Free  EzpesM  Accn^iU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or  paNi(sn.vAMrA 

IN  THE  BOX7SB  OP  RXPRESBNTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema-ks  tn  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  pub- 
lished recently  tn  the  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times: 

Ran  Tax-Fib  EzPDvn  Aocoinrrs 

Inserted  In  the  CcnvouonoNSL  BacocD  of 
March  22,  by  request  of  tbe  Honorable  Knv- 
nTB  B.  ICxAmro,  of  New  York,  is  an  edito- 
rial taken  from  Rochesto'  Evening  Eipteas 
which  brings  to  mind  the  offensive  treatment 
accorded  the  tazpayen  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congrcn  when  It  voted  itself  a  $3,500  tax- 
fWe  expense  accotmt,  subject  to  no  account- 
ing. The  editorial  failed  to  mention  tha  fact 
that  this  same  Congreaa  also  voted  ttiam- 
aelves  a  liberal  penatm  at  tha  age  of  62. 

Following  this  T2ni»«oedented  movement  on 
tha  part  of  the  Sevanty-nlath  Congreaa,  tha 
Bighty-flrst  Congreaa  Increaaed  Truman's 
Mlary  from  «76,000  to  1100.000  a  year.  and. 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  tax-free  expense 
account  of  #50,000.  requiring  no  aeeoontlng. 
Vlea  Prealdent  Baaxurr's  salary  was  uppad 
from  115.000  to  •80.000  with  a  •10.000  tas- 
ftea  Mtpniac  aoooont  added,  and  Speaker  of 
tha  Hooac,  Bait  RaTstnca  was  glvan  a  $10,000 
allowaaee — no  aeeoimtinf  raq:akad. 

What  taw  •dltoclal  potata  out  aad  that 
fha  Haw  York  BepraMBtiMva 
that  "avaryona  Inema  raeh  «■- 
ta  eeanaetloa  wltii  hla  wat%,  for 
which  he  Is  denied  any  tax  •Muipdon.  and 
he  now  propoMs  that  tha  Prasldant,  tha  Vlca 


tha  HjiiitoM  of  tha  ■ 
of  thaSenatt 
sentatlvea,  all  ba  hald 
purposes  )nst  aa  aU  other 
held  aoeountabia  for  thoae  ttoaa  In  tha  la- 
come  of  each  deacrlbed  undar  tha  hearting, 
expenaea.' 

How  or  fron  whom  thla  band,  eooalrtlac 
of  435  Congraasman.  aad  98  Sanators,  darlvad 
its  power  to  ratae  tha  salaries  of  axeeutlvca 
and  other  holding  poalttaoB  of  trust,  as  asrr- 
ants  of  the  people  from  whom  they  draw 
t::«tr  pay.  is  Information  that  has  been  with- 
L-^ld  with  many  othe-  vital  laauas  conocmlac 
the  people. 

In  all  other  boslncaasa.  aa  wa  aU  know,  a 
demand  for  an  increasa  tn  pay.  Is  first  taken 
up  with  the  employer.  Of  coorac.  that  la  aa 
old-fashioned  method  but.  aa  a  tiupayar 
and  employer  of  men  with  brains  to  do  what 
is  required  In  the  management  of  the  great- 
est buslneea  vcnttire  evar  undartaken.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  old-tashloaad  way  of 
getting  an  increase  In  salary  Is  tha  beat  foe 
tbe  pco|rie  who  arc  cailad  npon  to  produca 
the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  high  salarlaa 
and  other  Oovemmant  expcnasa. 

Taxpayen  ahouM  thlak.  as  does  Mr.  Kxat- 
nro.  that  special  tax  prtvtlcgcs  fcnr  olBoc- 
holdm  Is  wrong,  but  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
nothing  wtll  be  dona  to  oSaod  thoae  to  whom 
the  Seventy-ninth  and  Bghty-first  Con- 
gr eases  so  kindly  sarrcd— at  the  axpcnsa  of 
all  other  taxpayers. 

Ciua,  A.  BaaJMOow. 


oi 


lidMtry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BOTD  TACKEH 

or  *ir'*"''T 
IN  TBI  HOUSB  OP  BKHUBBlfTATIVBB 

Monday,  June  4.  1951 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  reriae  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  en- 
titled "News.  Views,  and  Comment."  by 
Ralph  B.  Kite,  of  the  DeQueen  Bee.  De- 
Queen,  Ark.,  as  of  the  lUt  day  of  May 
1951.  which  brl^ly.  yet  clearly  and  eoo- 
ctsely.  states  the  present  acttrlties  and 
ultimate  intentions  of  the  Z}epartment 
of  the  Interior  to  sodallae,  federaU». 
and  nationalise  thi)  electric-power  in- 
dustry: 

Nmrs.  Vawa.  am  CoimsiiT 
(By  Balph  B.  Kite) 

The  Oa  QtMcn  Baa  thla  weak  rounda  out 
54  yean  of  contlnuoua  publication  and  ea- 
ten ItM  fifty-fifth  yaar  ot  sarrlca  to  tha  eou- 
munlty.    During  thoae  54  yean  there  hava 

and  economic  Ills  of  all  klnda,  but  tha  Baa 
haa  carried  <m.  It  haa  paasad  throuffb  aa«- 
aral  hands,  bat  alwi^  it  haa  baan  tha  doail- 
naat  nawa  publication  in  tha  ooon^.  Undar 
Ita  pnsaat  manacamant.  It  haa  baaa  awandad 
many  prlaaa  lor  ganaral  eseaUanaa  and  oom- 
mimity  antarpdaa.  la  oompatltlan  with  oChar 
weekly  newapapars  of  Arkaaaaa. 

Tha  puhUahan  and  tha  parwmnal  of  tha 
Da  Qoaan  Baa  aompaay  pladta  thalr  aootlB- 
uad  afforta  to  provMa  thla  asaa  with  a 
that  wlU  fit  lato  tha  Uvea 
of  Ita  loyal  raadan  to  brlag 
I  aa  It  eoencB  and  to  farther 
I  which  wa  haUawa  baaaAHal  to 
mtmlty. 

aa  lanoaaat  appaaitai(  oa^ 
by  tha  iaannHlart  Psaaa  wtraa  oa 
niggaata  probably  the  graateat  threat 
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Tbat.  tn  oar  oplnioa.  Is  tb«  most  Blttor- 
H^  thff*g  thir  eoaatry  baa  trvr  beard,  in 
•pit*  or  aU  Hi  crackpot  aocteltaUc  and 
touutarlaa  aetaaaaaB  parpetnttcd  In  bati&U 
ot  MCWltT  m  t^  paat  faw  jtmn. 

Ltft  I  ainTi  tlMt  propoaal  for  a  minute.    If 
Joa  Do«ka  —  mfa  to  opco  a  p««nut  tt«nd  and 
euTT  on  a  Itttto  fraa-«ofearpr1aa  Imalnaaa  to 
aupport  tba  vlfa  and  kMla.  ba  would  firat  b« 
raqulrad  to  aaeiva  a  Padcrai  lieeam     Then 
IM  voold  te  under  cooatant  acrullnj  by  ttia 
"VMtapo"  or  wtatarar  name  tb«  OoTemment 
them  to  call  tta  police  af«nts      If  .}o»  ^t 
a  Utlla  l»  tb*  naft"  in  hla  thlnlclng  and  made 
totxm  eomplatBta  acaioat  red  tape  be  mighi 
have  bla  Ikanaa   rarokad  and   be  tasck  "on 
Xha  rte"  a«aUi.    Thar*  would  be  no  freedom 
of  tta  taMttTtdoAl.  tb*  cburcb.  nor  tbe  press. 
type  or  cntariinae  would  be  at  tbe 
ia  th»  l^adaral  Uoenslnc  power. 
Tbafa  tb*  kind  at  tblnf  tbat  tbe  American 
by  a  blfb  Federal  oSlclal 
ly.  bjr  way  of  radio  and  tclerlslon. 
of  eoofi*.  ipolta  wltb  tbe  b>«aalng  of 
UntTTh*^**'^   otbcrwlae  bla  talk  would 
bav*  liar  hi  ri  tbe  mllUons  of  Uatenert 
tiM  tatwrlalao  aera«&a  of  tbla  country. 
Mar  woold  tt  hav*  b**n  oarrted  to  tbe  four 
cmTwra  at  Um  annb  by  tbe  Aaaoclated  Presa 

Tb*  aetloo  la  Joat  aaotbcr  Unk  tn  tbe  long 
ebala  of  aodaltatle  and  ideoloflcal  patterns 
wbleb  ara  balag  woran  about  tb*  American 
way  of  Bfi.  AxMitbar  ia  tb*  aatbortty-biin«n7 
D«|Mrtataat  of  tb*  Interior  arbeme  to  usurp 
tb*  aiaciTtr  pow«r  badiatry  tn  tb^a  country; 
to  ataal  tt  from  tb*  tbouaanda  of  owners  of 
tb*  private  tas-paylii«  power  companies  and 
plae*  *t  ta  th*  hand*  of  th*  poUtlca-rtdden 
Vidaral  Oovanmaut. 

Thl*  atata  la  now  betnf  sabjected  to  the 
■[Wfiarla  at  m  powar-mad  goramment  agency 
trytBf  to  tfaaCRiy  tb*  fltnaat  electric  semce  In 
tbia  natioB,  In  order  tbat  more  PMeral  jobs 
or  paMte  aanrtc*  eommlaalon 
lOiHlracIa    of    man-bom    and 

at   «oUara    from    tb*    tazpayera 

ta  vbat  blatory  wUl  probably  record 
•■  UM  poMBM  iMMtx  rtar  attempted  on  tb* 
n*  ffVC  baa  apa&t  days  tn  "bear- 
a  alM  ajaii  *rbf-»«  of  tb*  8outb> 
txioci  to  clreumT«nt  tb* 
«U1  at  Iba  CM^tNM  cf  tb*  Untt*d  Statea. 
and  a*(  up  a  "super  power" 
vblcfa  wtU  daatroy  tba  In- 
Ma  c(   UMJSMaiiila  of  Amarleana  and 
tb*   fin*   aerrlcea 
Hi  powar  oompanles 


la  a 


la  cbeaper 

aatf  a  fraud  on  tba  people.    Tb* 

projKti  pay  no  taxea  to  sup- 

eomnwnlty  «ntcr- 

bov*  DO  tittaraat  ta  tb*  eom- 
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i3Aar  BO  lower  rate* 

prtrat*  onmpantwa.  cseapt 
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ot 
fef  ■MOB*  at  forked  panclla  ean 
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tecrwaart.  bat 

.   Today,  tt 

bMory  of  tbla  eovatry. 

ta 
toy  tba  fraa. 


tbla  ooaB» 
BOI  tb* 


tbraat  of  aggraaalon  by  tbe  Communist 
bordaa  of  Ruaala.  Init  ttM  letbarfry  of  the 
Axuertoan  people,  tn  not  recognizing  the 
grsve  and  lertous  threat  to  our  rreedonos 
tbrouKh  tbe  creeping  growth  of  soclalum 
and  the  doctrines  of  Joseph  Stalin  in  our 
Covernment  departments. 

Why  our  OoTernor.  our  public  service  com- 
mission (appointees  of  his),  and  other  S'a'e 
agencies  continue  the  ■ens*les«  hfarln<s  :i 
tbe  plea  of  the  Southwpst  Puwer  Admn.is- 
tratlon.  is  beyona  our  ability  Xc  underst  ii  d. 
Tbe  SPA  U  simply  attemptmc  to  invade  ' '  »• 
territory  already  sdei^uately  served  -.v.-h 
el-ctrlc  power;  to  build  transmissinn  lU.t-s 
paralleling  thoee  slready  built  and  f^pnul 
more  than  $10,000,000  of  the  taxnuvers 
money  in  doing  so  At  the  wrr.e  time  \\i\>'- 
ing  Tslusble  equipment  and  miten?.;  t.eoc:  d. 
In   the   Nations   defense   program 

The  cry  that  there  is  not  suffkirnt  p^  wf  r 
In  Arkansas  now  is  wholly  untrue  and  is  n\ 
effort  to  deceive  the  public  Int  >  sf^encl.:^ 
their  hard-earned  money  f.r  taxes  t.i  ^u;l- 
port  more  Gcvemment  Job  holder'!  W!.p  .- 
ever  there  U  a  call  for  more  power  ihe  pn- 
▼ate  companies  of  Arkan.'as  have  :r.c>'  ir.it 
csll  with  power  to  spare  \x  a:iv  t'.ri-.e  ,i  . 
Industry  BtArts  bu'.ldlni?  in  .Arkans.is.  t'.o 
present  power  cnmpanies  start  buUu'.i.ij  ,»* 
the  same  time,  and  they  ;ire  rp.icy  •../  dehv^r 
when  the  need  arises  Thais  the  h1.st.r7 
of  the  electrical  business  m  thb  State  and 
no  amount  of  aouble  talk  i  r  quotir.?  of  ft^'- 
ures  by  tbe  Federal  hlrellnes  cm  dispute  it 
The  private  power  companies  lend  >»'«ry 
CKjpersiion  and  a.'^&Lstar.r"  to  the  Rural  E>'-- 
t  Iflcailcn  Administration  project.^,  T^.ie 
RKA  U  serving  a  need  and  It  ha.s  a  place  ::; 
America,  but  It  Is  now  beinic  made  the  t.>  i 
of  the  power-hungry  SP.^,  which  w  >u;d  ili  - 
stroy  It  throujjh  the  '•ery  tar-lcs  th'v  ir-^ 
attempting  In  this  Stale  Unless  the  pe  ;  ■ 
WT.ke  up  and  learn  the  true  purp's*"*  brh:-  1 
the  Illegal  attempts  of  the  SP.\  ic  destr  v 
of  our  greatest  free-enterprise  systems  a.- 
predict  here  and  now  that  the  Ameru-i:! 
■ystem  of  free  enterprise  is  on  Its  way  ;■ 
Children  now  In  grnrnm-ir  schi->rl  will  nevr 
be  permitted  to  know  wh.^t  miide  this  ti.e 
greatest  Nation  on  earth 

Ccn!<reas  has  flatly  refu.sed  funds  t  >  SPA 
for  building  generating  pl,%:.'s  and  tr.i:.  - 
misalon  lines  to  distribute  p>}wer  SP.\  w  is 
set  up  simply  to  sell  the  po*«-r  cei.eriel 
at  Oovernment-buUt  dims,  and  r^  t  ;\.-  i 
tax-supported  Government  agency  to  c  ::  - 
pete  with  existing  power  U  les  But  ir.  <>rtler 
to  circumvent  the  will  of  Conj^ress  SPA  is 
trying  to  come  In  throusth  the  back  d,  <  r. 
In  Arkansas  they  have  led  three  farnier- 
owned  REA  co-cps  Into  forming  s  sup«^r 
co-op  to  use  glO.OOO.OOO  of  tax  m  iriev  •  > 
build  a  steam  generatlnt;  plant  ii.d  p'  w  r 
lines  to  compete  with  those  which  alre.dv 
exlat.  and  then  lease  the  set-up  to  the  SPA. 
which  in  turn  would  sell  the  electric  p  uer 
back  to  the  co-ops  thai  owned  it  m  the  first 
plac*.  Has  there  ever  been  a  more  weird 
or  fantastic  plsn  devised  to  raid  the  p^xke"- 
books  of  the  taxpayers  and  create  hundreds 
of  non^uentU!  pollUcal  }obs^ 

Tbe  private  power  compinies  of  Amerua 
hare  offered  to  buy  every  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tric cturent  the  Government  can  produce  At 
tta  big  dam  projects,  sud  to  distribute  it 
wb«re  tt  la  needed  over  Unet  that  already 
axlst  or  wblcb  will  tie  built  If  and  when  the 
demand  artaas.  The  private  cainp«inie.s  nuw 
aupply  tb*  RXA  co-opa  at  lesa  cost  than  the 
Fadarai  projects  can.  So.  why  does  our  Pub- 
lic Serrlo*  Commlsalon  sit  for  days  and  listen 
to  tb*  iMattl*  of  tbe  SPA  autborlty-huiiKry 
group  wbo  bav*  nothing  to  offer  except  a 
daatr*  to  apand  IIO.OOO.OOO  of  money  from 
oat  pocketa  to  cr*at«  jobs  for  their  satellites^ 
W*  baUav*  tt  ta  tlm*  for  tbe  peopl*  to  let 
oar  fiaaator*.  our  CXingressmen.  and  our 
Oovaranor  know  bom  they  fe«l  about  thu 
attaaptad  raid. 


A  Test  ior  ShtbOiutioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  cjHio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1951 

Mr  REAMS  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
.\pp»nri;.\  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
fioni  the  Toledo  Blade.  May  13.  1951. 
ml  It  led  'A  Test  for  Stabilization.*' 
V.  hicii  deals  with  the  Price  Stabilizer 
^^l^l.a  ;  V  D:Salle's  tp.stimony  before 
ihr  U  'i-f  .^'-lr;culture  Committee  on  the 
bet  f  price  roll-back  orderi 

A    TTST    for    STABILIZ.^TION 

D»'*ni*e  the  heckllnK  he  got  from  the 
H  isf  Aeri  il'ure  Committee's  expert 
;»,„..,-=  i»  ,.t.Tr.ed  to  us  that  Price  Admln- 
i--r:r.  r  .Mil  h:if  1  V  DiSalle  stix>d  up  well  in 
d-l.  :;.se  ■  f  'he  OPS  be^f  price  roll-back  order 
•a:. 'Ml  lie  'Aer.t  up  to  Capitol  Hill  earlier  his 
wc'k 

B  rr.  arded  wi;*-.  ch.in;es  of  discrimination 
;u'ii::.  •  ia*'le  teeders.  as.salled  with  dire 
thre;»%s  nf  meat  shortages  and  black  markets. 
acccti'-ed  of  tinkering  with  Inviolable  eco- 
n;  mlc  laws,  he  refrsed  to  yield  on  basic 
prir-clples.  He  laid  it  on  the  line  m  these 
if.r.-.s 

■  N<  •hint;  ha.?  i;"ne  up  In  price  more  than 
be^-r  I:  we  let  beef  prices  go  uncontrolled 
and  go  cnly  to  those  who  can  bid  the  highest 
t.rice,  the  entire  stabilization  program  will 
iiave  to  go  by  the  board  " 

There  were  angry  rejoinders,  of  course. 
Wl^'i:  Mr  D.Salle  p<jlnted  out  that  farmers 
>';11  '*  Hid  get  a  price  which  is  30  percent 
u*^'  v'p  p,trtty,  a  Texas  Congressmnn  declared 
T!'..i-  "he  oiiritv  formula  discriminates  agaltist 
n.M-  ;  r  fl'acers  The  mysteries  of  parity, 
itiM'.idv  maiu'''ld.  are  thus  extended  by  the 
'.•'.-•.  rr.en  in  C""ijres.<  who  have  heretofore 
rr>vfl  the  impression  that  this  formula  is 
li.iaiUbly  c<irrect 

But  our  Mike  stiv>d  his  ground  admirably. 
He  said  thai  if  no  one  is  willing  to  permit 
price  roll-back?— even  when  it  can  be  shown 
•hat  ::  real  hardship  is  involved — then  this 
U  .1  :  ..'.  li  of  scrovmgers  He  added  that  he 
re:  ;^  'i  t  ;  believe  Americans  are  that  kind 
cf  pe    p.-- 

\Se  d  i:  t  bfUeve  Mr  DiSalle  s  faith  in  the 
An.encan  i.>eopie  Is  based  on  lack  of  a  proper 
e>'.ir.a*e  oi  the  forces  arrayed  against  him 
m  this  is.sue  He  knows  that  organized 
Kroup>  >(  inrmers.  meat  producers  and  pack- 
ers, the  congres.sional  farm  bloc,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  combine  to  form 
one  of  the  mo.si  p<jwerful  pressure  groups  In 
the  c<  uiitry  He  knows  that  the  very  house- 
wives he  .s  trying  to  help  with  this  roll-back 
contribute  to  high  meat  prices  by  buying 
meat  in  huge  quantities.  He  must  know  that 
If  meat  should  disappear  from  retail  markets 
the  velps  for  hi.s  scalp  will  be  terrific. 

But  Toledo's  erstwhile  mayor  seems  wUI- 
liikj  to  fik;ht  it  out  on  this  line.  He  has 
plugged  :*me  of  the  gaps  In  OPA's  enforce- 
ment system  He  Insists  that  meat  won't 
d!sapp<-ar  from  the  market  and  that  ration- 
ing won  t  be  necessary. 

Mr  DiSalle  may  yet  have  to  give  ground. 
He  could  lose  his  Job  tn  the  process  But 
apparently  he  realizes  that  this  Is  an  Im- 
portant lest  case  for  more  than  the  cian  In 
the  oacc  of  price  stabilizer. 

For  the  whole  theory  of  the  Wilson -John- 
ston-DiSaUe  approach  to  itabillsatlcin  haa 
been  that  a  beachhead  can  be  established 
from  which  a  gradual  arreatlng  of  Uxc  lufla- 


i 


tlon  spiral  will  be  possible.  If  this  effort 
fails,  where  does  tbe  OPS  turn  next  to  get  the 
handhold  It  must  have  to  achieve  economic 

BtabUity? 


Kansas  Rural  Health  Plaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or    KANSAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
sue nt  to  permi-ssion  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical prosram  adopted  in  Kansa.s.  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Franklin  D.  Mur- 
phy, dean  of  the  Kansas  University  Med- 
ic?.! School.  It  contemplates  not  on'y 
the  training  of  more  doctors  to  provide 
the  medical  care  of  our  citizens,  bat  ?.t 
the  .sr.me  time  seeks  to  help  rural  com- 
munities to  attract  young  doctors  and 
sets  up  postgraduate  teaching  courses  at 
the  medical  center  and  in  cities  through- 
out the  State  to  enable  rural  doctors  to 
keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in 
medicine 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  as  a 
part  cf  my  remarks  this  summarized 
article  from  the  Kan.sas  City  Times,  of 
May  23.  1951,  containing  Dr.  Murphy's 
suggestions  for  relievinti  the  Nation's 
doctor  shortage  and  outlining  the  Kan- 
sas rural  health  plan  for  which  he 
gained  State  support  by  selling  his  pro- 
gram to  the  people  and  the  medical 
leaders  of  the  State. 

Tne  ariicle  follows: 

Dr.  Franklin  D.  MfRPHT  Suggests  Wats  to 
Relieve    Nations   Doctor    Shortage 

"There  is  only  1  doctor  for  about  760  per- 
sons In  this  country  now,  compared  with  1  for 
about  568,  40  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Franklin  D. 
Murphy,  dean  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
sch_K)l  of  medicine.  In  an  article  in  this 
weeks  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  article,  entitled  'We  Need  More  Doc- 
tors, "  presents  Dr  Murphy's  view  as  told  to 
Steven  M.  Spencer,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
magazine.  It  Isn't  true,  he  emphasizes,  that 
Americans  would  be  t)etter  off  if  they  could 
change  places  with  their  forebears  In  the 
mutter  of  medical  care;  for  many  of  those 
doctors  of  40  years  ago  came  from  diploma 
mills,  and  none  had  the  skills  and  tools  that 
tod.ay's  medical  school  graduates  possess. 

The  Improved  medical  schools  have  not 
had  enough  output  for  the  growing  popula- 
tion. Dr.  Murphy  points  out.  As  medical 
skills  improve,  more  people  want  more  of 
them.  The  shortage  thus  "forever  pursues 
us."  the  Kansas  University  dean  notes.  He 
Is  convinced  that  our  medical  needs  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  medical  manpower,  al- 
though some  leaders  In  the  American  Medical 
Association  dispute  tbls. 

WATS  TO  CZT  MORE  DOCTORS 

Dr  Murphy  lists  four  ways  of  boosting  the 
number  of  medical  graduates — by  building 
new  schools,  expanding  existing  schools,  try- 
ing harder  to  decrease  tbe  number  of  stu- 
dents who  flunlt  or  drop  out  of  medical 
schools,  or  by  speeding  tbe  teaching  program 
In  existing  scbocds  ao  tbat  students  can  be 
graduated  in  leas  time. 
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Tbe  first  way  la  the  slowest  and  moat  ex- 
pensive.  In  Dean  Murphy'a  opinion,  although 
new  Bcboola  "In  large  populalton  centara  well 
aupplled  wltb  hospital  beds  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, are  Justified  In  spite  of  the  cost." 

The  third  way.  trj-^lng  to  weed  out  in  ad- 
vance those  medical  students  who  dont  grad- 
uate, is  difficult,  and  the  fourth  way.  speed- 
ing up  the  courses.  Is  the  simplest  and  quick- 
est way.  However,  the  speed-up  is  opposed 
by  most  medical-school  deans  as  too  severe 
for  good  production.  In  too  many  graduates 
"certain  facts  or  skills  were  not  bolted  down 
tightly  enough"  when  schooling  was  com- 
pressed from  4  to  3  years.  Work  hours  In  the 
4-year  school  are  long  enough  as  It  is. 

The  second  way — expanding  existing 
schools — Is  the  best,  the  Kansas  dean  asserts. 
It  albo  takes  time  and  money,  although  not 
on  the  Bcsle  required  in  establishing  new 
schools.  Increasing  the  enrollment  means 
larger  laboratories,  outpatient  clinics,  and 
more  teachers  and  hospital  "teaching  beds," 
where  with  actual  patients  and  a  teacher- 
physician  beside  him.  the  student  really 
learns  how  to  ciagnose  and  treat. 

«  •  -  •  • 

The  Kansas  University  school,  of  which  Dr. 
Murphy  became  dean  In  the  summer  of  1948, 
Irjiiched  its  expansion  through  appeals  to 
the  public  and  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
Dr.  Murphy,  who  was  32  years  old  when  he 
bcca.^ie  dean,  was  bothered  by  the  fact  that 
"with  one  hand  I  was  opening  letters  fronj 
scores  of  Kansas  towns  that  needed  doctors 
while,  with  the  other.  I  was  turning  down 
scores  of  applications  from  qualified  Kansas 
boys  who  wanted  to  become  doctors  and 
practice  in  Kansas." 

KANSAS    ECTLAL    HEALTH    PLAN 

"So  we  sat  down  with  the  officers  of  the 
Kar^sas  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Health,"  he  says.  "We  wound  up 
with  a  program  that  Ijccame  known  as  the 
Kansas  rural  health  plan." 

It  called  for  expanding  the  faculty,  hos- 
pital, and  laboratories  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center  to  permit  increase  of 
freshman  enrollment  from  80  to  100  persons. 
It  sought  to  help  rural  communities  to  at- 
tract young  doctors  by  equipping  them  with  a 
medical  workshop — office,  examining  roorru, 
small  diagnostic  X-ray  room,  and  small  clin- 
ical laboratory — that  were  minimum  needs 
for  good  praciice.  It  set  up  postgraduate 
teaching  courses  at  the  medical  center  and 
hi  cities  out  through  the  State,  so  that  rural 
doctors  could  keep  in  touch  with  new  de- 
velopments and  avoid  isolationism  and 
turning  into  mere  "pill  rollers"  in  remote 
parts  of  the  State. 

Dr,  Murphy  gathered  support  for  a 
$3,362,000  appropriation  from  the  legisla- 
ture by  going  to  the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau, 
civic  groups  in  small  towns,  and  medical 
leaders.  Tlae  plan  was  sold  to  the  rural 
areas,  which  provide  most  of  the  1.900.000 
medical  constxmers  in  the  State.  The  legis- 
lature canie  through,  and  Kansas  now  has  a 
medical  expansion  program  that  has  at- 
tracted national  attention. 

"And  out  through  the  State  small  cllnica 
have  been  popping  up  faster  than  new  post 
offices  in  the  heyday  of  the  New  Deal."  Dr. 
Murphy  relates.  "The  towns  are  getting 
their  doctors,  and  I  think  the  doctors  will 
stay." 

"In  the  last  analysis,"  Dr.  Murphy  con- 
cludes, "the  goal  •  •  •  Is  not  simply 
adding  men  In  the  doctor  pool  but  adding 
good  men.  men  who  can  make  tbe  moat  of 
the  tremendous  c^portimltles  for  serrlca 
which  the  medical  profession  offers. 

"WeTe  willing  to  undertake  the  Job — ask- 
Ing  only  that  we  have  the  public's  imdsr- 
■tandlng  and  moral  and  material  ■ui^mrt.'* 


A  Lotk  AkMi  n  Lhwtock  MaikdiH 

EXTENSION  OP  REICAREZS 
or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 


or  nacnna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVM 

Monday,  June  4,  19S1 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Vii-ginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix,  I  include  com- 
ments of  Dr.  J.  L.  Maxton,  agriculttiral 
economist  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg,  Va.,  on  Uie  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  orders  relating  to 
beef  prices: 

Bcxr   Short AGKS.    Black   MAnurs    PoaanLB 
RxsmT  or  OPS  Ou«m 

Shortages  of  beef,  and  black  marketeerlng, 
probably  will  result  from  the  recently  an- 
nounced Office  cf  Price  Stabilization  orders 
concerning  roll-backs  on  beef  cattle  p/lces, 
•ays  I>.  J.  L.  Maxton.  agrlculttiral  economist 
ai  VPI. 

More  immediately.  Dr.  Maxton  sees  tbe 
likelihood  of  "farmers  trying  to  beat  tbe 
gun"  and  selling  their  cattle  before  the 
orders  go  Into  eflect. 

This  off-season  marketing  of  cattle  at  In- 
efficient weights  will  itself  result  In  over- 
supply  and  somewhat  lower  prices  immedi- 
ately, the  economist  bellevea. 

Another  efr»ct  of  the  order  mlgbt  be  that 
packers  will  buy  at  the  lowered  prices  to 
replace  their  present  Inventories,  and  maf 
suffer  little  loss.  The  main  loas  will  be  borna 
by  the  farmer  wbo  bought  at  pre-ordar 
prices. 

Those  fauTners — and  there  are  many  ik  V^c- 
glnla — who  bought  high-priced  stockera  and 
feeders  to  be  finished  as  grass-fed  cattle,  ara 
In  a  particularly  bad  position.  Dr.  Maxton 
says.  He  also  believes  many  producers  may 
choare  to  sell  feeder  calves  they  purchased 
as  veals  before  an  expected  FoU-back  la  put 
on  veal  prices. 

(The  order  In  brief:  Beginning  May  20 
there  will  be  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  price 
slaughterers  may  pay  farmetR.  There  will  be 
two  additional  cuts  of  414  p>ercent  each.  Au- 
gust I  and  October  1.  This  means  that  by 
October  1  the  amount  slaughterers  may  pay 
farmers  will  be  18  percent  leas  than  prevail- 
ing prices.  Ceilings  are  also  set  on  be«f  for 
wholesalers  and  retailers.) 

While  beef  prices  are  slated  to  go  down, 
feed  and  other  production  costa  contlntie  to 
go  up,  so  the  farmw  Is  catight  In  a  bad 
aqueeae.  Dr.  Maxton  says. 

The  fanner  will  stay  In  beef  production 
as  long  as  it  Is  profitable.  When  It  ceases 
to  become  profitable  he  wUI  turn  to  some- 
thing else.  This  will  be  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  each  Individual  farmn'. 

Another  factcw  for  Virginia  farmers  to  con- 
sider. Dr.  Maxton  says,  is  the  emphssls  which 
has  been  put  on  the  pasture  (wosram.  Now 
cattle  may  be  summarily  aold  off  thousands 
of  acres  of  Improved  pastures,  and  farmm 
will  no  longer  get  the  full  baneflt  of  the 

A  seller's  strike,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned In  some  parts  of  the  country,  would 
do  little  good,  the  economist  believes.  Farm- 
ers are  not  likely  to  go  on  feeding  cattle  after 
they  have  r«M:hed  the  best  market  weight. 

He  says  the  present  order,  which  dossat 
se«n  to  take  Into  account  many  tmportaat 
factors,  probably  will  be  modified  after  of- 
ficials have  had  time  to  think  It  over  and 
see  the  disastrous  effects  to  the  Industry  re- 
sulting from  their  untimely  and  unfair 
action. 
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ot    Vbtfnte.    lir. 
iBBTc  to  wfcpm!  ny  re- 

Aitr^****^    I  InchirtB  ft 
aoQ 

of  Trip. 

Va., 

by  Lard 


flOn  not  bavt  ft  lovt  of  Um  Imnd 
IQfttaean.     Over  500 - 
loat  •amially  for  funb«r 
culUfKUua.    Doa  tUte  reflect  thrift  and  at 
the  world  to  abort  of  productive 
tend? 

We  tee*  Joet  4A).O0O.00O  acre*  of  ftind  cmp. 
bad  end  IU.000.000  people  Is  our  cmmtry. 
Abu«t  S  •erea  par  person.  We  are  told  that 
ctaM  to  t  eeraa  of  cropland  are  requtr^ 
for  aa  adeqnata  atjutdard  of  lirtng  Mnn- 
kted  ttroMgbout  the  world  haa  a  scant  2 
».ia«  pKMl  and  t»d.  Iti  many  part*  of  the 
vorM  OBty  ooe-Ofth  to  1  acre.  WTio.  then. 
Che  loaa  at  productive  aotP  What 
am  fall  to  give  conaldenitton  It 
a«ld  that  a  nrw  attitude  u  rp- 
One  akin  to  the  folden  rule 
TlM  U&ltad  StaMa  with  ita  many  r1ver<<. 
Ihiifanrta  ot  lakes  is  ricti 
u  well  aa  land  rewmrces. 
Damn  the  enttar  of  our  ooontry  flcwi  the 
which  with  lU  tributaries 
two-Urinla  of  the  United  States  Th  la 
all  or  parte  of  sa  Statca  Net  sur. 
tyy  ft  atmllar  body  of  pmductlve  land 
anywhere  In  the  world.  Food  and  ma'.erials 
go  down  thla  great  rtrer  bo  comfort  mi!U<  ;.s 
ot  peo|ile  In  dlatreaa  In  many  purts  o!  the 
wcr*4.  B«t  what  of  the  many  watershedn  if 
thte  great  rteer  system  from  which  go  730- 
f^uHrmt  tooa  oC  aoU  each  year  flooding  and 
lUtteg  Btrsaai  beda.  reservcrtrs.  and  harbcrs, 
and  -*'«*Tt  to  the  great  delta  In  the  Ouif 
at  Mexico.  Adding  trouble,  dlatreaa.  ».ad  ex- 
peaae  aU  along  the  way.  Tae  wau>.-&heds 
of  oyr  Atlantic  and  Pacific  alao  kice  va^.^ 
aoKMinta  of  much  needed  auU  and  riimraa. 
Otir  cities  are  aaklng  farmers  to  du  all  they 
can  to  protect  the  watersheds  that  they  mnj 
ha^ve  an  ahoadant  supply  of  clear  water 

Itow  w«  are  laamtng  to  cheilah  ar^d  r^- 
Btora.  Alace  t9S7  over  1300  ■oll-conscrv.i- 
thau  diatrlcte  ha%'e  been  formed  and  directed 
ky  the  nwa  who  farm  the  lan^.  Dem  >cracy 
out  oe  the  land — to  use  the  land  and  save 
the  soil  aud  rabifall.  Xach  with  Its  pro- 
aad  plan  for  Its  own  area, 
own  Lord  Fairfax  Sou  Conacrvatlcn 
DfUltt  at  Predarkrk.  Clarke.  Warren,  and 
BhenaTMtoah  directs  our  attention  to  ll  s<ul 
and  water  eoneeryatlon  meaauree.  Our  ixTzn.- 
ers  like  these  practices.  Parmera  say  they 
balp  to  produce  more  at  leaa  cost  and  cc.n- 
aoU  aad  water.  I  now  copy  from  the 
report  of  our  district  "ConserTsrioa 
on  using  cur  land  accord  int? 
to  tia  capability  azul  treating  It  acccrding  to 

**1.  Adapted  crop  rotatlcna  built  around 
good  acds  of  grasses  and  lei;umes. 

"2.  Crop  rotations  m  aitemale  coatour 
stripe  on  aioplng  cropland. 

*^.  Contour  tlUaJte.  Ail  fanning  :iper.i-..oa5 
oo  tb«  lerei.  on  the  contour. 

"4.  Prodoetlre  meadows  aud  p&stu.-e  of 
grasses  and  Iscumea:  Sell  prctection  a.ia  soil 
bnlldtiig,  most  sconomic  prod'icuon  of  auwXi- 
tiou*  faad. 

"f.  Oocrect  tisa  of  lime,  fertilizer,  vcxziure, 
ax.d  erop  rsalduas. 

**«.  Coeer  erope:  Soil  protection  and  ea- 
richmsnt. 

'^.  Orstssd  waterways,  drainage,  diver- 
ikxis  earrytag  stirplua  rainfall   safely 

"tb  Farm  ponds:  Storage  of  rainfall  on  the 
tmem,  water  for  ll^reatock  and  wUdllTe.  fire 
protaetlon.  spraytsg.  irrigation,  fish,  aud 
rwTsatloa. 

*^.  Woodland  consenratlon  and  manat(e- 
wamit  tat  sostalned  yields  of  woodland  prod  - 
vets,  protset  ttom  lire  aiul  graslng. 

"10.  WDtfUfb  protecUoa  and  conserraUon: 

'll.  WOdltfs  protaetlon  aad  conserratlon - 

for    erosion    control    and 

r.  Ueolor  and  serrlc 


eth.  that  shall  he  also  reap;   that  1 

manairea  his  fields,  pastures,  wocdlan 
gtn'n.Tis  with  respect  and  wisdom  ahf 

'.::f  ^lunMful   harvest  and   so  shall 
scT'Iar.'j.  while  ha  who  uses  them  s« 
thir.Sc;:.;;   r,r.:y  of  his  own   Unniedlat 
«>:t:I   >:r'.ni<   to  grief  bis  land,  hlmse 
h:^     '  :  irf  n  s  children." 

I  uiy  tt-.e  s.*:ape  of  dreams  reflect  t 
rt  man  It  la  our  belief  that  If  ' 
:  -v  tht-  cor.ser'Mtlon  concepta  rre- 
,i.  .'  ■*■->  sh;-.:i  al!  have  a  better  It 
know  that  we  have  helped  In  t 


;-tT":i'.'in  -it  natural  resources.  If  e 
di-it;  ;.l  -an  .sp«  the  need  of  soU  ar.i 
f  nsf  r' atlcn.  we  can  still  combat  tl 
;i--,;l  h^'lp  In  t^e  conservation  of  c\ 
lA  ll  '  ifpst.  water  wildlife,  and 
niitiT^i  resources  May  all  help  to 
bii?ger  ,i:id  better  An-erlca.  One  ml 
vho  i<i  .wU^ep  at  the  switch  alnce 
thi»  Journey  of  the  tiilndrop  to  th« 
everyt''dy'3  j<-b. 
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Alaska's  Strategic  Pasitioa 


tm  Wrttlfm     TtoO 


With  Nature,  by  Ivah 
«•  oOer  this  fine  paragraph  by  C   W. 
Om:  "X  teU«T«  that  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HO?I.  E.  L  SARTLEH 

DELXGATX    raOM    ALASKA 

rN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESEJTTA  nVE3 
.Vi'ondav,  J-ine  4,  19j1 

Mr  BARTLETT.    Mr.  Speaker  Alaska 

%  a.s  honored  when  Gen.  Nathan  F  .  Twln- 
irv'.  Vice  Cluef  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  A;r  Force,  returned  ther  \  a  few 
days  ago  to  accept  a  degre-  from 
America  s  farthest  north  Institv  tlon  of 
higher  learning,  the  University  of  Alaska. 
General  Twining  is  one  of  Alas  cas'  fa- 
vor, te  a.lcpted  .sons.  During  the  time  he 
served  3.6  commander  In  chief  of  the 
A;A.skan  Command  he  made  hun  Ireds  of 
f  riend.s  throughout  the  Terrttt  ry  and 
bettered  the  already  coniial  rela  ionship 
between  the  military  and  clviliai  popu- 
lations. It  was  during  his  resi(  ence  in 
.Alaska,  too.  that  the  defenses  of  our 
north wp.'^tern  frontier  were  so  m  iterially 
improved. 

In  speaiing  at  the  college  when  receiv- 
ini?  hi.s  University  of  Alaaita  deg  ee  from 
President  Terns  Moore,  General  Twining 
said: 

.Alaska  s  Stbatxgic  Posittcm 

Gpr.t:en:ei,  It  la  a  genuine  pl<  asure  to 
n-p'."!»r  brfcr?  you  on  this  occasloc  Alaska 
Is  \:'s.e  hrrce  to  me.  and  therefore  tu  strategic 
tn:p-  r*,^:ire  Ls  net  only  of  utmosi  Interest 
t'l  t!ie  A'r  Firr-  but  to  me  persona  ;iy. 

The  ge^^graphlcal  features  of  th;  world's 
land  nreas  dominated  the  develc  >ment  of 
p<;;:ulatli3n  centers  and  the  alia  ment  of 
national  boundaries.  Thus,  when  he  major 
land  arena  of  the  world  Were  arra  iged.  the 
imp'-Ttance  of  Alaska's  strategic  poi  itlon  was 
f  >rfver  established.  Alaska's  g  xjgriphlc 
p<^ltinn  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  North 
A.Tier.ca  and  to  Buraala  today,  n:  ikea  this 
Tcrru.ry  of  great  military  alf  aiflcacce. 
Thia  position  is  approximately  mdw-^y  on 
the  shortest  routes  betwavi  the  sev<  ral  major 
population  centers  of  tbs  world. 

The  trend  of  world  •venta.  haitanad  by 
technological  de-eelopmanta.  have  Ini  issiiit 
tha  recent  military  tmportanea  cf  Alaska. 
Despite  the  early  Immigration  of  fliTTIil 
man  Into  the  sub-Aretle  and  Arctic .  vaatlur 
and  terrain  severely  restricted  hli  freedom 
cf  m-jvcfnjnt  In  theee  regions.  Ii  fact.  It 
was  aot  until  the  advent  of  air  titvel  that 
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arctic  exploration  was  completed  and  free- 
dom of  movement  In  the  Arctic  was  assured. 
World  War  n  brought  great  development 
to  Alaska.  Extensive  facUltlea  were  de- 
veloped In  support  of  military,  operating  on 
the  Aleutian  chain  against  the  Japanese,  and 
In  support  of  supply  operations  for  our  Rus- 
sian ally.  Some  of  the  most  Important  of 
these  developments  Included  the  Alcan  High- 
way, major  military  bases  In  Fairbanks. 
Anchorage,  and  Kodlak.  and  a  system  of  con- 
necting air  bases  through  western  Canada 
and  throughout  Alatka  to  Japan  and  Siberia. 
These  developments  were  related  directly  to 
Alafka's  strategic  poeitlon. 

The  high  coet  of  dally  living  In  Alaska  is 
we!!  known  to  you.  It  stems  from  the  geo- 
grf;ph:c  location  just  as  does  the  strategic 
Importance  of  thia  area.  It  directly  affects 
military  deployments,  for.  without  exten- 
sively developed  and  well  supplied  bases  from 
wn:ch  to  operate,  the  military  support  prob- 
lems In  Alaska  would  soon  become  Instir- 
mountable. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  United  States 
military  in  Alaska  la  to  insxire  the  security 
cf  the  Territory  and  In  so  doing  to  protect 
not  only  those  citizens  who  reside  in  the 
Territory  but  also  to  protect  vital  United 
States  centers  from  enemy  aircraft  whose 
flis^ht  path  to  reach  those  centers  would  come 
within    t!ie    Alaskan    area. 

As  a  corollary,  our  presence  here  serves  as 
a  shining  shield  against  the  corroding  fingers 
cf  an  Inva.sioa  of  thLs  hemisphere — an  'n- 
vasion  whope  object  would  be  the  selaure  of 
Alaska  and  its  utilization  as  a  base  area 
from  which  t:o  launch  more  effective  attacks 
against  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  military  mis- 
sion In  Alaska,  forces  most  effectively  must 
be  deployed  for  the  most  part  in  the  main 
papulation  cen'ers  of  Fairbanks,  Anchorage, 
and  Kodiak.  Closely  connected  to  the  se- 
curity of  Alaska,  is  the  capability  of  using 
this  area  in  support  of  the  strategic  air  of- 
fensive. In  this  regard.  Alaska  Is  a  military 
ba^e  area  of  major  strategic  importance  in 
direct  support  of  our  effort  In  the  Initial 
phase  of  a   war  In  the  future. 

As  the  heralds  of  the  hypersonic  age.  the 
longer  range  guided  mi?slles.  are  developed 
thia  strategic  importance  becomes  even  more 
imperative. 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  Alaska's  stra- 
tegic position  with  respect  to  the  present 
conflict  In  the  Far  East.  Soon  al;er  the  out- 
brealc  of  the  Korean  action,  a  greatly  in- 
creased requirement  for  air  transportation 
t.-j  the  Far  East  developed.  To  meet  this  re- 
quirement, the  Aleutian  air  route  to  Japan 
was  used  extensively  by  civilian  and  military 
carriers.  This  necessitated  a  halt  in  Air 
Force  retrenchment,  which  was  then  in  prog- 
ress. In  the  chain.  An  a  result,  the  Air  Force 
is  now  in  the  process  of  effecting  rehabili- 
tation of  chain  facilities  required  to  sup- 
port the  strategic  Aleutian  air  route  to  the 
Orient. 

Connected  with  the  Korean  conffict  and 
existing  world  conditions — and  of  great  in- 
terest to  you — is  the  current  rearmament 
program.  I  can  state  unequivocally  that  the 
defenses  of  the  AlasJtan  area  will  be  strength- 
ened through  this  program.  It  is  planned 
that  Alaskan  mUitary  bases  will  be  ftirther 
developed,  to  Include  extention  of  the  air 
warning  system,  and  that  military  deploy- 
ments In  this  area  wlU  be  Increased. 

War  is  new  to  Alaska,  Prior  to  World  War 
n.  the  barriers  of  great  distances,  severe 
weather  and  forbidding  terrain  prevented 
military  forces  from  using  Alaska  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  freedom.  The  development 
of  the  powerful  and  versatile  airplane  of  to- 
day, however,  has  conquered  those  barrlera 
of  distance,  weather  and  terrain  and  has 
forever  relegated  them  to  the  past. 

We  havj  led  the  way  In  th»  development 
of  aircraft  and  their  use  in  Arctic  opera- 


tions and.  as  a  result,  we  hava  estabUobed 
the  fotrndatlon  to  suf^ort  the  mairlm : 
"Who  controls  Alaska — controLs  the  world." 
And  I  say  to  you  now.  It  Is  the  avowad  and 
granite  Intent  of  our  country  to  provide  the 
military  forces  which  will  guarantee  tha 
safety  and  protection  of  this  great  Territo- 
ry— Alaska — the  strategic  frontier  of  the 
North  American  continent. 
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HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  Humboldt.  Iowa,  on  May 
28,  1951: 

AmaicAJf  FoezxcN  Poucr- 
The  United  States  finds  itself  today  in  a 
dominant  position  In  world  affairs.  Its  in- 
dustrial output  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
nation  and  Is  the  highest  in  our  history.  We 
produce  more  automobiles,  airplanes,  and 
machinery  of  all  sorts  than  any  o'her  coun- 
try. The  United  States  also  produ:es  4«  per- 
cent of  the  worlds  supply  of  stisel  and  S2 
percent  of  the  crude-oil  supply.  Our  agri- 
cultural products  are  lavish  in  their  abun- 
dance, and  our  standards  of  food  excellence 
are  cf  the  highest. 

Not  only  la  the  United  States  tadustrlally 
on  top  of  the  world,  but  socially  it  has  ad- 
vanced far.  The  average  American  has  a 
much  higher  standard  of  living  t'lan  people 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  In  no  other 
country  do  firanct.illy  average  p>eople  own 
automobiles  In  which  they  ride  back  and 
forth  to  work.  Nowhere  else  can  you  see  a 
steady  stream  of  cars  pouring  out  of  the  gates 
of  factories  at  the  close  of  the  working  day. 
In  no  other  country  do  people  enjoy  such 
comfortable  hemes  with  so  maiy  modem 
conveniences.  In  most  countries!  It  is  only 
the  very  wealthy  who  have  the  tilings  which 
are  accepted  as  commonplace  and  often  as 
necessities  'n  the  United  States. 

In  financial  matters  our  country  has  a 
prestige  which  is  unique.  We  have  displaced 
London  as  th-  financial  center  of  the  world. 
For  example,  our  wealth  is  such  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  t)ear  a  very  large  :ihare  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  affili- 
ated agencies.  We  now  pay  about  40  percent 
of  regular  UN  expenses.  With  all  the  finan- 
cial troubles  we  have,  nevertheless  the  dol- 
lars of  the  United  States  of  Amtrlca  ai-e  the 
most  valuable  currency  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

In  a  military  sense  also,  the  United  States 
occupies  a  predominant  place  ait.ong  the  free 
nations  of  the  world.  An  American  general 
heads  the  forces  for  the  defens*}  of  the  na- 
tions that  are  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  and  another  American  general  Is  In 
command  of  the  UN  forces  in  Eca^a.  Our 
American  might  was  the  ma]>}r  factor  in 
World  War  II.  and  ovir  program  of  rearma- 
ment will  produce  great  mllltarr  strength  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  has  come  tito  this  out- 
standing position  throt^h  no  Cealre  on  ota: 
part  to  aasnme  such  tntematlcinal  btxrdens 
and  reapimsibllltlBs.  We  emerged  from 
World  War  n  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  wtirld,  physically  niuicathed  by  the  rav- 
ages of  the  coafllet;  our  dtlei;  unbombed; 
and  with  a  production  capacity  newer  before 
attained  anywhere 


The  poBitioii  of  the  United  State*  ioday 
is  la  strfklng  contrast  to  our  posltton  after 
World  War  1.  At  that  time  we  could  havo 
assumed  world  leadorshlp  hut  r«J«ctad  It. 
We  refUBMl  to  }oln  the  Leagne  of  nations 
which  Woodrow  Wllstm  had  d«v1aed  to  en- 
force peace  throughout  the  world  by  guaran- 
teeing the  poUtlcal  Independence  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  member  natl<ms.  We  re- 
jected membership  in  the  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  jntll  1928  and  took  part  In 
only  some  of  the  conferences  called  by  tha 
league  for  humanitarian,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic purposes. 

In  contrast,  as  World  War  n  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  it  was  the  United  States  that 
called  a  conference  of  the  Allied  Powers  In 
San  Francisco  in  the  spring  <rf  IMS  for  tha 
purpose  of  foiinlng  an  asaoelatlOD  for  tha 
preservation  of  peace.  Thus  the  UN  waa 
born  and  the  United  States  was  definitely 
committed  to  its  present  leading  role  in 
world  affairs.  We  had  become  so  Involved 
throughout  the  world— politically,  aeonom- 
Ically.  and  socially — that  any  other  rol* 
aeemed  Impossible.  In  (Hder  to  protect  onr 
own  interests  as  well  as  to  try  to  praserte 
peace,  the  United  States  was  obllRed  to  Uk« 
an  active  part  In  every  phase  of  International 
affairs. 

By  force  of  circtunstances,  tha  United 
States  has  become  a  Nation  of  great  mili- 
tary strength.  Because  of  the  threat  at 
world  communism  and  the  aggressive  action 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  we  have  called  our  young 
men  to  fight  in  Korea,  for  occupation  duty  In 
Germany,  for  service  In  Western  Curope,  and 
for  military  training  for  all  eTenCuallttea. 
We  have  increased  our  btM%et  for  military 
expenditures  to  such  frlghtentng  teelflits 
that  It  may  threaten  the  economy  of  the 
country.  We  are  devoUng  a  Urge  share  ot 
our  efforts  toward  making  thU  Nation 
capable  of  meeting  any  possible  agfi  imton 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Today  we  have  ttnancUl  commitments 
under  the  Marshall  plan  w'.aicb  run  at  least 
until  ISSa.  Under  the  Atlantic  Pact  we  have 
agreed  to  defend  the  Atlantic  community  in 
case  of  attack.  With  all  these  burdaos  we 
have  accumulated  a  national  debt  approach- 
ing the  •300.000.000.COO  mark.  All  this  call* 
for  a  continuing  reexamination  at  our  do- 
mestic conditions  and  our  foreign  eommit- 
ments. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtes 
baa  fought  two  world  wars  for  the  defense  of 
self-government  and  liberty  tar  all  nations, 
the  world  today  is  In  a  more  unsettled  stata 
and  the  threat  to  personal  Ubo^ea  is  greater 
than  at  any  time  In  our  history.  Thero  la 
unrest  and  anxiety  everywhere  and  active 
fighting  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  Soviet 
Russia  and  mtnmatlonal  conununlam  are 
the  disturbing  fon»s.  It  is  the  Reds  who 
are  the  aggressors  In  Korea  and  Indochina. 
They  now  are  believed  to  be  stirring  up 
trouble  In  Iran. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Russians  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  the  active  fight- 
ing even  in  Korea  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  backing  it.  The  leaders  and  many 
of  the  fighting  men  were  trained  In  Ifoseoer 
and  follow  Russian  tactics.  The  astuteness 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  getting  Its  satellites  to  do 
the  ngHUng  while  it  preaches  peace  In  Inter- 
natloiud  forums  m»'f—  It  the  more  danger-^ 
Otis  to  the  rast  of  the' world.  It  must  b« 
recognized  that  the  word  of  such  a  natloi 
cannot  be  t?.-usted. 

Many  of  otir  troubles  today  arise  from 
fact  that  the  Allied  laadars  tmcted  the  Bus* 
elans  too  completely.    Tboy  beUevad 
Ruada  waa  a  real  friend,  as  aaaloaa  for 
as   tha   rest.    ActoaUy.   8ovt0t   Russia 
never  ccasnri  to  work  ttnrard  world 
tkm  and  haa  taken  every  coneeivaiito 
tunlty  to  turn  sllidrs  to  Ita  advantaga. 
At    the    various    Allied    eootorenoes, 
Tehran,    Yalta,    and   Potsdam,    tha 
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at  Ocrman  pUne«,  f  wch  c«n- 
tetmtXtte  pcnoDnel.  and  mueb  mltttary 
Tiw  part  of  Oormaay  new  con- 
troO«d  by  t^e  Rusfiuru  exnbrscea  thi*  KItM 
•ntf  Oder  Klrvr  amu.  rsrrept  Hamburg 
which  to  tmder  tli«  BntUb.  It  waa  alor.g 
tbeat  rlT«r«  that  tb«  Oermana  bad  wt  up 
their  (UtRnartnc  aaaemblj  Uite  R'jsaU 
ac«iBa  to  haT«  mad«  us*  of  thaai*  Irutjil'.a- 
ttona  since  ihe  U  nov  tald  to  h%\t  a  large 
fle«t  of  auch  aMp« 

It  la  alao  dlfiicult  to  see  «rhy  t>.e  Unl'f^l 
States  acceptad  as  Ita  pan  of  Berlin  »r:  am 
to  vblrb  there  waa  no  ground  a^c^as  excev. 
through  Ruaaian-ocntrol'.ed  territory  I'  .s 
hardly  ntotmtrj  to  recall  tte  Berlin  alr'.i:: 
with  Ita  great  expendltu.-i  o.'  llvrs  a.  J 
money.  Why  did  our  leadera  rver  acre  '. 
Buch  an  arrangement'  Surely  at  thit  v.^^.^ 
we  were  not  ao  dependent  upon  Russian  he.p 
or  |Ood  wUL 

Prrhapa  many  of  the  difflcultlea  In  whirh 
we  find  ouraelves  today  are  due  to  the  r  u  -•. 
that  Communlats  cr  CommuTriat  S3rnipittbiz- 
cra  tBflltr«t«d  Into  responaibls  p>oal'aur.«  in 
our  QoraremcBt  and  were  pannitted  to  w^jr^ 
on  highly  aeeret  plana  and  documents.  The 
beat-kncwn  eramole  Is  that  of  A!;?«r  Hliw. 
recently  conTlcted  of  perjury— a  conrtctlon 
upheld  by  tha  Buprame  Court.  In  spite  f 
the  tect  that  there  waa  a  reasonable  doubn 
of  hla  loyalty  to  the  Gcvornmjnt,  highly 
plac»a  offlclala  rafuaed  for  a  lung  time  to  be- 
Uara  ha  waa  dlaloyal.  In  spite  of  bu  c<;n- 
Tlctkm  and  all  the  evidence  against  biin. 
Oaeretary  Acheaon  baa  nerer  repudiated  bim. 
WUUam  Remington  la  another  exfunpk  of 
aa  emftloyee  being  kept  la  wi  imocr uuu 
Ctorammeiit  poaltlon  long  after  there  waa 
CTldcaoe  that  be  could  not  be  trusted.  He. 
too.  haa  now  been  oonylcted  by  the  courts. 
Chiefly  becauae  complete  personnel  fUea  are 
not  opanad  to  the  proprr  Investigating  ^^igen- 
daa  air  the  Concraaa.  there  is  no  vay  of  kiiow- 
tag  deflzUtaty  the  number  of  dlaloyal  persons 
la  Goeemoacnt  employ 

diaturbLng  of  all  la  the  dlacoverv  that 
atonale  accreu  are  known  t-^  Soviet 
In  fact.  It  now  appeara  that  they 
known  baforc  the  bocnbs  were  ever 
droppad.  Tba  arraata  and  confeaaiona  cf 
KJaoB  Fucha  and  numerous  others  were  moet 
atartttnc  revelattona.  Fucha,  a  briUiant 
■danttet.  came  here  to  asalat  on  the 
proiact  at  the  reconimeodaUon  of 
Britain:  but  ail  the  time  he  waa  work- 
ing in  thla  country  ha  waa  tranamltUng  in- 
fonnattfm  to  tha  Sovtata.  HJa  espionage  may 
veil  have  advanced  thalr  prggreas  in  mtiklng 
atomic  bomfaa  by  many  yeara.  Two  persona 
Uifolvad  In  thla  ooosptraey  have  t>een  aen- 
tanead  to  death  for  treaaon. 

W«  eaanM  aaeapa  tha  conciualon  that  we 
■sw  la  oor  praamt  confused  and  dangerous 
t^am  largaiy  baeauaa  of  ttM  InepUtude  of  our 
laadara  la  tha  aaaeutlva  department.  I>ur- 
tag  ttM  war  and  Immadlately  afterward  they 
CotkMMd  poitrtaa  that  were  largely  dictated 
bf  aapadloaef  and  not  principle.  We  are 
BOW  raaping  tba  bitter  harvest.  The  many 
to  8ovl«t  Ruaau  have 
IM  to  a  point  whar*  the  actions  of 
tba  Oovlat  hilhiwwa  otir  own  decisions  in 
■any  1111  acta  at  our  foreign  policy  and  aome- 
ttaaa  dafiiiirn  our  own  courae  of  action. 
Otnr  foralga  poJley  haa  to  be  made  in  the 
Mgtat  of  what  Sorlat  Suaala  and  eommunlatic 
Ohtaa  aMy  or  B»ay  not  do. 
K  wa  bad  baaa  mora  astuta  and  had  stood 
damanda  and  had  kept 
to  China  and  other  frlandly 
la  aplta  at  tha  lUtwory  advantages 
to  ba  aalaad  dtnlag  tha  war  by  ravcraing  our 
y  be  in  a  more  advmn- 
We  are  atiU  paying  tha 
for  tba  tUMOOdltlonal  axirrander 
plan,  and  tha  agraa- 
coalHranaaa  I  hava 


Tba  graat  and  all  important  quaatloa  to- 
day la  bow  to  amarga  tram  this  tragic  situa- 


tion It  ts  essential  to  racxamlna  past  mla- 
takeii  to  try  to  determlna  what  'ra  can  do 
to  rrrrect  them.  It  doaa  oa  Htts  good  to 
belah' r  the  past.  It  only  ravaa  a  tha  to- 
ficleqiuiry  and  bungling  that  havs  brought 
u«  to  our  present  state.  We  eann  it  ko  back 
i»nd  rhsn?"  hutory,  and  all  of  ui ,  whether 
v»  hke  It  rr  nut.  are  paying  the  >enalty  of 
tHo»e  mistaken  polldea. 

w»  must  50  en  from  where  we  find  our- 
•clv*^  at  this  moment  and  try  to  adopt 
mM.'ure»  vhich  will.  If  poaalble.  t  ring  aome 
p^-n-^  to  the  world.  We  may  le  on  the 
hr'.nk  of  a  third  world  war.  How  1  0  avoid  It 
Is  '.n«»  siibjt^'-t  of  the  ao-caJled  '  great  de- 
h«f<-"  In  Con^jTeaa.  The  debate  a:  lows  wide 
(;:!Ti»rpnr.'s  f>f  opinion.  If  these  opinions  are 
h.  nestiy  thouj;ht  out  and  exprv  seed,  this 
debate  should  be  of  Immentie  vaiu !  in  clari- 
fy.nz  cur  thinking  on  the  prevent  situation. 
It  should  also  lead  to  changes  in  Jie  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy. 

TTie  e^Tresslon  In  Korea  was  mac  e  poaslble 
1-v  rr  r.c  mi'.cAlculatlons.  We  falli  d  to  real- 
la**  how  Important  It  waa  to  our  sec  orlty  that 
The  fhrres  of  the  Pacific  be  n  frlen  Uy  handa, 
that  the  Asiatic  nations  be  free  an  1  friendly 
to  U.S  at.:!  ether  democratic  natlo  is,  rather 
th;:in  to  fail  under  the  control  of  he  Soviet 
Union  For  long  yeara  our  basic  i>oUcy  had 
l^een  that  China  should  be  Indepe:  dent  and 
fr  -:  I"'  y  I'  It  were,  neither  Japan  nor  Rus- 
sia vT'juid  be  In  a  p<jsltioa  to  attac .:  us.  We 
Kit  into  trouble  In  Asia  when  we  t  oandoned 
■nis  policy  and  failed  to  check  Ja;  xnesc  a^- 
rre^sion  when  Manchuria  was  Invaded. 
.\fttT  that  success.  Japanese  i^gression 
Sf.-re.id  rapidly  until  that  ccuniry  was  strong 
e'-.  .i:;h  to  attack  us  at  Pearl  Harb<  r  13  years 
later. 

Ti  turn  back  that  aggression  <  ost  thou- 
sands >f  American  Uvea,  but  no  J  xjner  was 
th  3  di^ne  than  we  again  gave  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  preserving  the  Indcpcm  ence  and 
intei^rlty  of  China.  We  Invited  S  jvlet  Rus- 
.sifi  into  Manchuria  an**  gave  It  :ontrol  of 
viial  Chinese  ports  and  railroads  We  not 
only  broke  our  promise  to  Chlni  made  at 
Cairo,  where  we  had  agreed  that  Mi  nchuria — 
all  of  Manchuria — would  be  n  stored  to 
China,  but  we  also  violated  the  p:  Inciples  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  By  letting  !;us8la  Into 
Ma.iclTurla  we  invited  In  a  poten  lal  enemy 
and  /ave  It  an  opportunity  to  extend  Its 
power  all  over  Aala. 

We  made  It  impossible  for  China  to  recover 
because  her  recovery  was  not  pos  Ible  with- 
out Manchuria.  Without  China,  neighbors 
fr</m  Japan  to  India  cazmot  be  Be<  ure.  And 
without  the  raw  noaterlala.  trade  and  mar- 
kets of  those  countries.  Europe  ^  annot  re- 
cover fully  or  be  secure.  The  Importance 
of  cnnUx)l  In  the  development  of  tbe  peoples 
and  resoiu'cea  at  Aala  haa  been  generally 
recognised,  becauae  then  are  vl  tually  no 
undeveloped  araaa  In  Europe.  Europe  la 
thought  of  as  a  springboard  from  which  to 
control  the  undeveloped  areaa  of  the  world, 
which  Include  much  of  Asia,  w  lere  more 
than  half  of  the  people  of  the  ct>rld  lire. 
B'oth  Japan  and  Rtuaia  have  long  r  «li»d  tbe 
Importance  of  Asia  and  therefore  they  have 
tried  hard  to  control  the  people  am  I  reaourcea 
of  China.  In  1823  Lenin  wrote:  "  n  the  last 
analyata,  the  outcoma  of  the  world  struggle 
will  be  determiuad  by  the  fact  ttat  Rxiaala. 
India.  China,  and  so  forth,  con^^ltute  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  pof  ulatlon  of 
the  globe." 

At  the  and  at  World  War  n  a  xmt  200.- 
OCO.OOO  jpaopia  ware  under  the  con  rol  of  tha 
Sovieu.  Now  thla  number  has  been  in- 
creased to  almost  800.000,000,  large  y  bacauae 
of  Red  sataliltaa  and  oommuniatic  wnquasta 
in  Asia.  Thara  ara  asUaatad  to  b«  about 
the  same  ninobar  at  psopla  In  tha  nan- 
Communist  aaatam  world.  Tha  1  emalnlng 
pt^pula.lon.  about  100,000,000.  Uvi  on  tha 
periphery  of  Oilna.  from  Korea  to  Iran. 
That  Is  why  China  la  so  crucial  an  area. 
It  u  the  heartland  of  lh»  Aaiatlc  C  antlnent. 
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Ita  loes   to   communlam  eDdangers  all   tha 
areas  adjacent  to  it. 

The  disagreement  today  between  General 
MacArthur  and  Prealdent  Truman  and  hla 
administration  is  due  to  a  difference  In 
point  of  view  as  to  where  and  how  com- 
munism should  be  contained.  Whereas  the 
President  has  decided  that  cur  first  line  of 
defense  is  In  Europe,  General  MacArthur  be- 
lieves that  it  la  just  as  Important  to  contain 
communism  In  Asia  and  that  defense  of 
this  area  should  be  maintained  along  with 
that  cf  Europe.  The  latter  said  in  bis  speech 
t-ef  re  the  Congress: 

•While  Asia  Is  commonly  rtferred  to  aa 
the  eateway  to  Europe.  It  is  no  less  true 
that  Europe  Is  the  gateway  to  Aala.  and 
tbe  broad  influence  of  the  one  cannot  fall 
t<-y  have  Its  impact  upon  the  other.  There 
are  those  who  claim  our  strength  Is  Inade- 
quate to  protect  on  both  fronts.  I  can  think 
of  n.o  ereater  expression  of  defeatism.  If  a 
potential  enemy  can  divide  his  strength  on 
two  fronts.  It  Is  for  us  to  counter  his  eflTorta. 
The  Communist  threat  ta  a  global  one.  Its 
gurcewful  advance  In  one  sector  threatens 
the  destruction  of  every  other  sector.  You 
cannot  app>eaae  or  otherwise  surrender  to 
communism  In  Aala  without  simultaneously 
undern:lning  our  efforts  to  halt  Its  advance 
In  Europe," 

The  President  also  differs  with  General 
MacArthur  on  how  the  Korean  War  Is  tc  be 
lousht  The  administration  says  it  wants 
to  limit  the  ccnfJlct  to  Korea,  to  flght  on  'f 
neces.'^ary,  to  a  lengthy  stalemate  against  the 
Chinese  and  North  Korean  Communists,  and 
to  take  no  action  which  would  run  the  risk 
of  Russian  entry  into  a  general  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  General  MacArthur 
d oef  not  advocate  sending  our  ground  forces 
Into  continental  China,  as  his  opponcnta 
would  have  you  believe,  but  he  does  advo- 
cate the  use  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
avRiL-ible  on  Pormoaa.  the  destruction  of 
Red  China  supply  bases  In  Manchuria  and 
the  blockade  of  Communist  China.  He  does 
nt  believe  that  this  woiold  bring  Russia 
Into  the  war  and  Insists  that  we  ahould  go 
after  victory  rather  than  a  stalemate.  How- 
ever, he  did  say  that  the  new  situation 
urgently  demanded  a  drastic  revision  of 
strategic  planning  If  our  political  aim  is  to 
defeat  the  new  enemy  as  we  did  the  old. 
His  words  to  the  Congress  were:  "Once  war 
is  thrust  upon  us,  there  Is  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  apply  every  available  means  to 
brin?  It  to  a  swift  end.  War's  very  object 
is  victory — not  prolonged  Indecision." 

Replying  to  General  MacArthurs  speech, 
Pre.-ident  Truman  claimed  that  the  admln- 
tstration's  policy  in  Korea  was  aimed  at  avoid- 
ing a  general  war  and  tha*  so  far  it  has 
been  successful.  "So  far.  we  have  prevented 
world  war  III.  So  far.  by  fighting  a  limited 
war  in  Korea,  we  have  prevented  aggression 
from  succeeding  and  bringing  on  a  general 
war.  And  the  ability  of  the  whole  free  world 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  has  been 
greatly  Improved.  We  have  taught  the 
enemy  a  lesson.  He  has  found  out  that 
aggression  is  not  cheap  nor  easy.  Moreover, 
men  all  over  the  world  who  want  to  remain 
free  have  been  given  new  courage  and  new 
hope  •  •  •  Our  reactfute  stand  in  Korea 
is  helping  the  forces  of  freedom  now  fight- 
ing in  Indochina  and  other  countries  In  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  already  slowed 
down  the  timetable  of  conquest.  •  •  • 
The  course  we  have  been  following  la  the  best 
one  calctilated  to  avoid  an  all-out  war."  H« 
went  on  to  say  that  the  change  in  command 
In  the  Far  East  meant  no  change  in  the 
United  States  policy  and  added:  **We  »n 
ready  at  any  tim«  to  negotiate  for  a  restore* 
tion  of  peace  In  the  area.  But  we  wUl  not 
engage  In  appcaaement.  We  are  only  In- 
terested In  real  peace.  *  •  •  In  the  hard 
fighting  In  Korea,  we  are  proving  that  col- 
lective action  among  nations  Is  not  oaoly  a 


high  prlncli^e  but  a  workable  roeana  at  re- 
sisting aggresBlon.'* 

Several  people  ca  prominence  whose  opin- 
ions are  worth  listening  to,  hai^e  joined  In 
public  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  Statea.  It  is  right  that  i.hey  should, 
for  In  these  critical  times  we  need  light  from 
all  competent  aourcea. 

Former  Prealdent  Herbert  Hotiver,  for  in- 
stance, who  had  a  long  experience  In  in- 
ternational affairs  both  as  a  private  cltiaen 
and  as  an  official  of  our  Ooveroment.  had 
advocated  that  United  Statea  tor'xa  be  with- 
drawn at  once  from  EU>rea  but  that  Japan. 
Fbrmoaa  and  the  Philippines  be  l^eld  as  east- 
ern outposts  and  the  United  Fangdom  be 
defended  as  a  westom  base  if  tliat  country 
wishes  to  cooperate.  In  no  clrcunutances 
he  said,  should  the  United  Statet  "make  war 
on  the  Communist  mass  by  land  Invasion 
through  the  quicksands  of  China.  India,  or 
Western  Europe."  He  believes  th.»t  until  the 
Western  European  nations  hav«;  erected  a 
"sure  dam  against  the  Red  Flool"  on  their 
own.  the  United  States  shotild  not  "land 
another  man  or  another  dollar  on  their 
shores.  It  Is  clear  continental  Europe  has 
not  In  the  3  years  of  our  aid  developed  that 
unity  of  purpose  and  that  willpower  neces- 
sary for  its  own  defense."  All  av  lilable  men 
and  materials,  except  those  needed  tcx  the 
occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan,  Mr. 
Hoover  suggests,  would  be  gathered  Into  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  wou'd  thus  be- 
come the  Gibraltar  of  the  free  world,  secure 
from  attack  becauae  of  otir  larg<!  Navy  and 
Air  Forces.  Through  the  UN  a  peaceful 
blockade  of  militarily  useful  shipments  to 
China  would  be  organized.  Mr.  Hoover  has 
said  that  the  policies  be  advocates  are  de- 
signed to  avoid  tbe  rash  involvevaent  of  our 
military  forces  in  hopeless  camj^algns,  and 
to  preserve  "a  stronghold  of  Christian  clvlli- 
zation  in  the  world  against  any  peradven- 
ture.  "  He  warns  against  the  threatening 
economic  disintegration  of  the  Urdted  States, 
saying  that  If  we  continue  long  en  the  pres- 
ent road  "the  one  center  of  resistance  in 
this  world  will  collapse  in  cccnomic  dis- 
aster " 

Secretary  Acheson  whose  poUc:?  of  "letting 
the  dust  settle"  In  China,  resulting  in  com- 
munistic control  In  that  country,  promptly 
sought  to  refute  Mr.  Hoovw's  arguments  by 
saying  that  It  was  his  opinion  an  d  that  of  all 
the  men  responsible  for  American  policy, 
that  a  defensive  withdrawal  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  enable  tht  Soviet  Union 
to  conquer  quickly  the  entire  Eurasian  land 
mass,  a  development  which  would  be  "catas- 
trophic to  the  United  States." 

With  an  about  face  ao  far  as  China  Is  con- 
cerned, he  stated  ftirther  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  won  contrcd  of  Europe  luid  Asia,  It 
would  have  such  a  strategic  advantage  over 
the  United  States  that  peaceful  negotiation 
would  no  longer  be  possible.  Wt  would  be 
left  isolated  and  without  Allies  and  would 
have  to  fight  them  or  accept  whatever  fate 
the  Soviet  rulers  imposed  tipon  us.  He  added 
that  the  UN  Security  Council  had  rejected 
such  a  policy  as  Hoover  suggested  since  that 
organization  believes  that  lntem:!itlonal  dan- 
gers are  conunon  dangoa  and  most  be  met 
by  common  sl^rength. 

He  Slid  alao  that  he  waa  sstlafied  with 
assurances  of  the  weston  Burofean  nations 
that  they  vrouid  hasten  production  of  mili- 
tary material  and  the  training  cf  manpow« 
under  the  leadoahlp  of  General  Kisenhow^' 
aa  Supreme  Commander.  Pre8ld<»nt  TTuman 
having  depended  on  the  Seeretiiiry  of  State 
for  our  Asiatic  policy  now  Inforzially  echoes 
this  confidence. 

General  Usenhower.  Supreme  <:%immander 
of  the  Allied  forees  In  Europe,  reported  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Coogreas  on  rasmary  U  1961. 
oa  his  return  firom  aa  taqieetlon  tour  o< 
Korth  Atlantic  Pact  eountrlea.  He  empha- 
alaed  that  w  ara  not  eoaoMmeti  <sily  wttb 


tba  proteetkm  erf  our  tarrttartai.  rights  and 
privileges,  but  alao  with  tbe  defense  of  our 
way  of  life.  He  toM  Members  of  Congrsas 
that:  "Our  system  must  remain  solvent,  as 
we  attempt  a  solutkm  of  thla  great  problem 
of  security.  Else  we  have  lost  the  battle 
from  within  that  we  are  trying  to  win  txom 
without.  I  do  not  beUere.  for  sgmmpla.  that 
the  United  States  can  ptclc  up  ths  world  on 
Its  econtMnlc.  financial  and  military  ahoul- 
ders  and  carry  It.  We  must  have  cooperatloa 
If  we  are  to  work  with  other  riatlona." 

In  this  expression  of  oplnkm  be  agrees 
with  Mr.  Hoover  In  the  Importance  of  co(^>- 
eratlcm  and  the  necessity  of  prassrrlng  our 
way  of  life  but  looks  more  hopefuUy  for  tbe 
needed  cooperation.  General  Baenhower  re- 
peated In  hla  speech,  with  emphaala,  that 
we  cannot  defend  Europe  alone.  "AU  we 
would  be  doing  would  be  to  dlsperss  our 
strength  throughout  ths  world  unless  we 
were  sure  first  that  we  were  being  given  full 
cooperation,  and  second,  that  this  strength 
of  ours  prope-ly  placed  in  other  eountrias 
will  there  inspire  the  growth  of  stUl  greater 
power  and  multijdy  every  single  effort  that 
we  make  by  comparable  effort  on  the  part  of 
our  fnends."  WhUe  admitting  that  there  to 
In  many  sUata  of  society  In  Europe  "pessi- 
mism bordering  on  dtfeatlam,"  Oen««l 
Elaenhower  reported  that  he  sensed  tha 
"feeling  that  there  wUl  be  a  rejuvenatlmi  at 
spirit  If  we  can  put  curselvas  Into  this  thing" 
and  he  su^ested  that  "we  must  by  example 
inspire  and  insist  and  get  everyone  to  do  bto 
maximum."  He  said  further:  "The  point 
I  make  is  that  Western  Europe  to  so  Impor- 
tant to  our  future,  ova  future  to  so  definitely 
tied  up  with  them,  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  less  than  our  best  In  making  sure  that 
It  does  not  go  down  the  drain."  Emphaala- 
Ing  the  crying  need  for  equipment  In  Europe, 
he  said  It  must  be  furnished  quickly  and 
properly  adjusted  to  otu-  purpose  of  peace 
and  security.  He  said.  'T  believe  that  the 
transfer  of  certain  unlu  should  be  In  direct 
ratio  to  what  Exirope  to  doing  so  that  we 
know  that  we  are  all  going  forward  togethtf, 
and  no  one  to  suspicious  of  the  other." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  resulting 
from  the  r«iUef  of  General  MacAathur  from 
hto  far -eastern  comnuind  and  the  arguments 
as  to  our  Korean  policy  or  lack  of  a  policy, 
it  to  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  prl» 
m&ry  duty  to  to  defend  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  our  personal  liberty  and  the 
standards  of  our  society,  economic  ax^ 
moral. 

Not  that  we  must  have  all  the  hixurlea 
we  enjoy  today.  They  represent  success 
the  capitalist  system  In  a  land  whoe  thera' 
to  personal  liberty.  Everyone  In  tbe  United 
States  has  a  chance  to  improve  hto  status  by 
hard  work  and  can  chooae  hto  own  way  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  Thto  cannot  be  done 
under  the  Communist  system.  It  wlU  do  our 
people  and  the  rest  at  the  world  great  harm 
f  or  lu  to  play  into  the  handa  d  the  Soviet 
Russia.  It  would  undoubtedly  aieaa  the  csid 
of  freed(»n  everywhere. 

WhUe  helping  other  natlona.  we  must  not 
neglect  our  own  defenaea  nor  ^iread  aar  help 
In  men  and  war  materlato  and  aqulpraent 
over  ao  great  an  area  that  we  wealteu  our 
deferses  at  home.  In  stmagtbenlng  our- 
selves we  wlU  str«>gthca  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
tree  world. 

We  are  fortunate  In  having  good  neigh- 
bors in  oor  Western  Hemisphere.  Por  aumy 
years  the  Amertean  states  have  been  bnlidtag 
19  a  system  of  totter-Aoierlaui  friendilttp 
and  coopsratloa  naaqualed  Is  tbe  world. 
Thto  systam  hsa  served  as  a  pattern  (or  other 
regional  arganlxattona,  Ufee  ttte  Hortb  Attaa- 
tle  Pact,  under  tbe  Uhltad 


Just  recently  a  OanfercsMe  cf  ] 
Istsrs  of  tha  Amvle 
WMblngton  for  eonsoltatioa 
be  tnstttnted  to  oomba 
tltto  hemlq>here.    The 
aJly  harmoaloos.  In  aptt*  d  aa  tmilnatlcm 
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EXTENSION  OP  HEMARKJS 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  YORTY 

or  CALX70BNI4 

Df  TH»  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISENTATTVES 

Jfoaday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houae  the  fcllowLnu;  article 
by  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy.  editor  and 
publisho-  of  the  Lm  Angeles  Daily  New.s : 

W«  Hatc  a  TfgraiTTT  Policy:    Unittd  States 
Dsrorez 

Wb«n  aomeone  a&yn  to  you — c.r  when  y  u 
are  Incllnad  to  uiy  to  someor«  e\^  "I  g.iesa 
•e  Just  dont  Imcw  what  we  axe  trylr.j;  to 
do.  Thera  Unt  any  poUcy  In  Washlr.jjtpn. 
Our  Ooncnaamen  are  arguing  and  p..^ylr.g 
pontics.  Jtut  what  are  out  objectives''" — 
consider  these  potnu. 

1.  Tha  United  States  doe?  have  a  quite 
definite.  posltlTe  policy  From  a  practical 
standpoint  there  la  complete  agreement  with 
and  support  for  that  policy  both  In  official 
Washington  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  Both  major  political  parties  are  giv- 
ing our  policy  full  suppart. 

3.  Our  national  and  fofel^  pollclea  can 
be  exprenaed  In  the  single  word — defense 

S.  In  all  of  the  poUUeal  wrangling  and 
bitter  debating  In  Waahlngton.  not  even  the 
least  responsible  demagogue  la  either  party 
has  suggested  that  the  United  States  should 
not  build  more  and  more  of  the  latest  and 
moat  effective  tanks,  aircraft,  atomic  bom  3s; 
that  we  should  not  Iteep  our  Navy  and 
ground  forces  up  to  maximum  strength. 

nuMiaa  pouct  roaccD   uron   cs 

4.  Defamae  as  a  national  policy  has  heen 
forced  upon  oa  by  the  fear  that  another  war, 
In  which  the  United  States  will  be  the  main 
targat.  will  be  launched  by  Communlat  Rus- 
ala.  From  the  moment  it  became  generally 
vadantood  in  the  United  States  that  our 
natVwial  aacurlty  was  In  danger,  the  peop  e 

a   thorough -going    policy   of    na- 
defenaa  with  a  cconmon  acc<>rd   that 
communist  efforts  to   kill   it   with   a 
of  fihony  drlTes  labeled  peace  and 
dlaannanient. 

A.  Defense  as  a  national  policy  la  simple, 
direct,  easily  understood  and  easily  sup- 
ported. It  Is  effective  because  It  cannot 
•asUy  ba  destroyed  by  Red-lnsplred  town 
laaatings.  protaata.  petitions,  and  cr>iclcpot 
rabbia-roaalng  In  general,  it  is  effective  be- 
eaoaa  It  la  a  common  denoanlnator  of  all  the 
tamyar  hO|M8.  Ideals,  ambitions,  and  p<3litical 
eaofcaptlons  of  the  American   people 

Par  aaample:  With  a  rlclous  enemy  ready 
to  asaka  war  against  as,  orerpowerln.; 
■traoffth  Is  the  best  guaranty  of  peace. 
Tbaafuis.  a  defense  policy  can  be  supported 
by  tha  lackina  of  people  who  want  peace. 
C.  Tike  defenaa  policy  demands  maximum 
produetlmi.  This  means  that  organized 
and  organlaed  Industry  most  learn  to 
tofvthar  for  the  common  good  of  the 
Matkm.  That  la  i  good  thing — and  the  pub- 
He  Ukas  It.    So  do  labor  aad  industry. 

FrodueOim  for  national  defense  operates 
OS  the  tlMory  that  anything  physically  pos- 
ribto  Is  financially  possible — and  the  public 
loo. 

asftnao  to  aaxMca 

to  have  baan  born  at 
It  In   tha   naver-endlng 
1*8  Joumaf  through  tlaae  when 
or  aa  alrpiu*.  the  performance 
Of  as  antomoblla,  tht  aetlott  and  reaction  of 
the  mafnltude  of  expioalons — in 


«h  rt.  expression  through  In  pletnented 
J  i-  s!r<»  ht-"-.  for  a  very  brief  mon  ent  (espe- 
cuUy  in  the  United  States)  ecU  wed  Inter* 
est  in  meiaphyitlcs.  Our  defen«§  pJlicy  la 
gpired  to  this  fact. 

8  Our  defense  policy  Is  creatli  g  effrrtlve 
unity  m  the  United  States  at  thi  very  time 
w'-.^'i  the  dally  press,  the  perlc -llcals.  the 
rad.o.  H:irt  the  politicians  are  presenting  a 
superficial  spectacle  of  confusloi  and  dls- 
SPi.'tnn 

9  Communism  Is  a  strong  foi:e  In  the 
»  r:d  because  It  Is  a  religion;  a  very  bad, 
w:  ked  one.  but  nevertheless  a  p 'wer  that 
!"■  ■!£!«  to  gain  control  of  msn's  1  ilnd  and 
i^TU.  It  Is  a  device  used  by  the  Int-rna- 
ticnai  conspirators  In  Moscow  to  gain  physi- 
cal cnnt.rol  of  the  world  under  the  iron  rule 
l:  cisrtatnrshJp. 

The  prlra  Irony  of  the  thing  is  tha:  it  must 
Ir.cv.'Ably  lead  to  overpowering  military 
&tr.>ngth  or  fall.  And  a  milltaiy  at;  *.e  must, 
hv  Its  very  nature,  rebel  against  anc  eventu- 
a  ■•  destroy  the  religion  of  communsm  thus 
leaving  it  empty  of  lu  mesmerizing  power. 

raKATINC  FHILOaOPHT  OF  idka;  s 

10  I  have  deep  sympathy  frr  and  1  trust  an 
undf  rstanding  of  the  current  movtme.u  In 
thf  Uni'ed  States  to  create  and  pactage  for 
in-..aifdiate  merchandising  at  home  and 
abr  ad  a  profound  philosophy  of  Idea's  and 
sp. ritual  values  to  be  labeled  "The  American 
P.-:icv.- 

The  effort  shculd  be  encouragffd  and  sus- 
tained from  here  on  out.  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  movement  has  been  conceived,  pro- 
moted, and  earned  on  much  like  oiu-  Industry 
po^s  atoui  creating  and  selling  a  new  g.idget, 
IS  eloquent  and  convincing  evidence  that  it 
»:i;  get  nowhere  for  years  to  come. 

Our  Nation  is  at  the  very  peak  (to  date) 
rf  the  scientlflc-mechanlcai  age  of  western 
ci'.  iization.  Q-or  defense  policy,  therefore. 
l':«ei  upon  Industrial  and  millUiy  pcwer  la 
aji  natural  to  us  as  quills  on  a  porcupine. 
And  Ju.-5t  as  straightforward  and  honest. 

11  Finally  and  for  sure — our  foreign 
F<  -icv  resardless  of  the  wrangling,  debating, 
soul  searching,  and  groping  now  taking  place.' 
w.  1  be  an  e.xtenslon  of  our  defense  policy  on 
the  home  front— with  all  of  Its  Implications. 

MAMCHrsrra  Boddt. 
Mat  28    1951. 


Doe$  SUssen  Want  War? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  uaaaacHTTsma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoio.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  1.  1951: 
Does  Srassn*  Wairr  Wab? 

Harold  B.  Stassen  Is  currently  president  of 
a  hirge  university,  and  several  years  ago  was 
a  seemingly  strong  contender  for  the  olBce 
of  President  of  the  United  States — and  may 
be  a  candidate  again.  Therefore,  what  ha 
says  la  of  national  and  International  Import. 

In  a  speech  broadcast  at  llemorlal  Day 
services  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  he 
accused  our  Oovemmant  leaders  of  offerlnf 
a  counsel  of  fear  which  he  charged  led  di- 
rectly to  the  Korean  War  aad  will  lead  to 
even  more  grara  eonaequanaea. 

He  said  that  thoaa  la  hlfh  prwlttona  «f 
the  Government  hava  afala  aad  again  aaM 
they   were   afraid  and.  not  only   that,  they. 
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have    said    things    that    were    designed    to 
frighten  the  American  people. 

Specifically  he  said  that  the  counsel  of 
fear  has  been  presented  to  the  American 
[)e<-'ple.  fear  of  atontlc  bombs,  fear  of  the 
difficulty  of  far-off  fights,  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  decisions  of  the  Russian  Krem- 
lin We  have  been  told  America  Is  weak  and 
si.   u!d  be  afraid. 

This  cunsel  of  fear,  he  said,  was  alien  to 
the  American  tradition.  Instead,  he  said, 
America  should  adopt  a  bold  and  confident 
attitude.  A  brave  and  confident  America, 
he  asferted,  would  rally  around  us  more 
allies  that  count,  more  allies  doing  their 
share,  more  allies  not  trading  with  the 
enemy,  and  more  allies  building  their  own 
strcncth. 

S.  ?  Well,  as  we  see  it.  the  most  powerful 
allies  tl^at  we  can  find  in  the  world  are 
Bi-italn  and  Prance.  Were  they  in  favor  of 
a  bolder  policy?  If  so,  they  have  never 
shown  any  sign  of  It.  Instead  they  were  In 
a  terrible  dither  because  General  MacArthur 
was  advising  this  bold  policy  of  going  after 
the  enemy,  even  to  the  extent  of  bombing 
buses  la  Manchuria  and  blockading  the 
Chinese  coast.  Instead  of  urging  more  bold- 
ness they  criticized  MacArthur  so  severely 
that  MacArthur  believes  this  criticism  in- 
fluenced the  administration  to  oust  him, 
F:r  t-^c  reasons  they  did  not  want  us  to 
adi  pt  a  bolder  policy:  First,  because  it  would 
lessen  our  n.eans  to  aid  them  in  Furope; 
and  second,  that  it  might  bring  Russia  di- 
re-, tly  into  the  war 

We  think  Mr  Stassen  is  away  off  base 
when  he  says  we  have  followed  a  policy 
ba.^ed  en  fear  and  timidity.  We  boldly  took 
the  plun^re  with  our  e^sociates  In  the  UN 
to  ro  into  Korea  and  we  have  stayed  there 
f  T  r  Ing  on  a  year  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
f.jh'lne  and  expense  and  we  have  not  found 
cur   allies  rallying  around  us  very  forcibly. 

What  funher  steps  we  should  take  Mr. 
Sta.ssen  does  not  specify.  He  merely  wants 
mere  boldness  and  courage.  Does  he  think 
we  should  tell  Mr.  Stalin  to  put  up  or  shut 
u"^  I>Des  he  think  we  should  threaten 
Russia  that  we  will  drop  the  atom  bomb  on 
M  scow  if  she  makes  another  move?  If  he 
d  es.  he  sh-iuld  first  a.sk  the  British  and 
French  Governments  how  they  feel  on  such 
pr'^'rcsals. 


This  Invasion  Can  Still  Be  Stopped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALrpORNta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
ever>-  Member  of  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  26  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  I  request  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  our  Recx>ro: 

This   Invasion   Can   9rux   Bs   Stc»>pes 

It  Is  a  terrifying  thing  when  dtlsens  of 
the  United  States  are  forced  to  light  thetr 
'  wn  Government  In  defense  of  their  basic 
rights. 

Yet  this  Is  happening  In  California  today. 

A     aXJfOTC    COMMXnVTTT 

A  legal  attempt  that  most  laymen  and 
State  cScials  are  almost  unable  to  credit  la 
threatening  to  strip  cltlaens  here  of  their 
guaranteed  rights  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

It  is  confiscation  of  prlrate  property  vrtth- 
out  payment.  It  is  jimklag  of  lundamental 
law. 


The  case  Is  that  which  has  beim  described 
as  "California's  biggest  lawsuit."  It  Involves 
a  remote  little  farming  commimlty,  Pall- 
brook,  In  the  San  Diego  County  back  coun- 
try, and  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  live  on  the  main  stream  and  little 
creeks  of  the  Santa  Margarita  Fllver  water- 
shed. 

In  the  action  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  seeks  to  seize  the  prtvjtely  owned 
water  rights  of  every  person  In  the  water- 
shed on  a  doctrine  of  sovereignty — that 
is.  that  the  United  States  always  has  owned 
the  water,  does  now  and  Is  entitled  to  take 
It  without  compensation.  This  Ls  an  asser- 
tion of  authority  so  sweeping  that  the  up- 
holding of  it  would  result  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  private  rights  and  negation  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  which  speclllcally  sets 
forth  that  private  property  cannot  be  taken 
for  public  vise  without  Just  comptnsatlon. 

OETENSE    IS    A   CLOAK 

Practically  speaking,  this  meam;  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Pallbrook  area  will  have  their 
farms  destroyed  through  seizure  of  the 
water  and  thiis  will  lose  their  homes  and 
their  savings.  It  means  that  water  owner- 
ship which  has  been  recognized  for  nearly 
100  years  will  be  thrown  out  the  window. 

The  United  States  Attorney  General's  of- 
fice has  attempted  to  make  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  GtHps  the  front  and  the  goat 
for  the  seizure  effort.  National  defense  has 
been  the  excixse. 

The  Government  alleges  that  the  water 
from  the  private  owners  in  the  entire  Santa 
Margarita  Basin  is  needed  to  save  Marine 
Camp  Pendleton  at  Occanside  for  further 
usefulness  in  the  national  defense,  although 
both  the  commander  of  Camp  Pendleton 
and  high  Navy  authorities  have  stated  In 
writing  that  the  future  water  needs  of  the 
camp  are  expected  to  be  met  from  the  sec- 
ond unit  of  the  San  Diego  aqueduct  from 
the  Colorado  River. 

THE   CAT  rNBAGCn) 

It  is  apparent  from  the  methods  and  the 
terms  used  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  and  his  aides  that  their  actual  aim 
Is  to  use  obscure  little  Pallbrook  as  a  prece- 
dent under  which  the  bureaucratic  concept 
of  Federal  dominion  can  be  carried  Into 
effect. 

It  may  be  asked  by  cautious  American.^ 
Is  not  that  a  far-fetched  or  hysterical  con- 
clusion just  over  a  lille  water?  What  does 
It  matter  who  owns  It? 

The  best  answer  to  that  wUl  be  found  In 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General's  office 
itself  in  the  Pallbrook  case.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish the  complaints  declare  the  United 
States  has  paramount  and  sovereign  owner- 
ship of  this  private  property  and  that  the 
Government  Is  going  to  take  It  without 
paying  a  penny  for  It. 

If  private  water  rights  can  be  taken  any 
kind  of  prlviite  rights  can  be  taken. 

Fallbrook's  case  thus  becomes  not  a  local 
Issue  but  a  national  one.  Its  significance 
rises  far  beyond  the  red  hills  of  the  Santa 
Margarita  and  stretches  to  every  corner  of 
this  land. 


Boreaa  of  Rcdamatiim  Vcrtu  Rval  EIcc- 
trificatioB  Admiustratm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THI  BOUSE  OP  REPftESENTATnnES 

MoHdav.  June  4.  2951 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmdcr 
leave  to  «ctend  my  ovn  raoarks.  I  wish 
to  include  a  letter  to  me  frxmi  Mr.  Clark 


T.  McWhorter.  president  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
along  with  a  proposed  Federal  power 
policy,  and  my  reply  to  Mr.  McWhorter's 
letter: 

Natiokal  Rxteal  EUBcraic 

CooPBATTvx  AaaocunoK. 
Washington,  D.  C.  May  It.  1951. 
Hon.  BzN  P.  JcRSDf. 

House  of  Rrpresentativea, 

WashiiiQton.  D.  C. 

E^Ai  CoNCuaaiiAw:  A  few  days  ago.  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  six  amend- 
ments to  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 
which  we  farmers  fear  would.  If  appaoved 
by  the  Senate,  wreck  or  cripple  our  rural- 
electrification  program  In  many  sections. 

The  amendmenu  would  all  Interfere  with 
the  plans  of  the  farmers'  electric  systems 
to  purchase  and  obtain  delivery  of  whole- 
sale power  de^loped  in  many  Government 
dams.  In  many  areas,  if  we  can't  purchase 
the  Government  power,  we  will  have  no 
power.  In  other  areas,  fanners  already 
served,  or  partially  aerved.  would  save  mU- 
llons  of  dollars  In  the  cost  of  their  electric 
power,  except  for  these  amendments.  The 
transmission  lines  Involved  would  all  be 
self-llqutdatlng. 

We  believe  all  these  amendments  are  tn 
conflict  with  the  long-established  wholesale 
power  policy  of  oiir  country. 

The  nearly  1.000  rural  elecUic  systems, 
operating  In  45  States  and  servhig  more  than 
8.000.000  farms,  have  bad  under  study  for 
nearly  2  years  a  projiosed  power  policy  state- 
ment. They  have  finally  reached  full  and 
complete  agreement  on  It.  It  Is  principally 
a  compilation  of  existing  law  and  policy. 
Hothing  quite  like  it  has  been  attempted 
before,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Believing  that  you  might  find  It  helpful, 
I  am  pleased  to  enclose  a  copy,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  you  can  give  It  your  vigoroua 
support. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Clask  T.  McWHoam. 

I^esident. 

Statemknt  of  Pzscxal  Powm  Polict  Adoftio 

BT      THX      NaTIOWAL      ELECmiC      COOFCltTTV* 

Association,  PzBtTTAiT  1,  1951 

iNTaootJcnoii 

A  study  of  Federal  legislation  and  court 
decisions  of  the  past  SO  years  relating  to  the 
Interest  on  the  Federal  Qovernnaent  In  the 
production  and  distribution  of  electric 
power  reveals  basic  |Hlnclples  which  form 
the  fotmdation  for  the  Federal  power  policy 
as  outlined  herein.  Because  of  the  very 
nattire  of  the  Government's  jvograms  of  river 
development,  this  policy  Is  not  static  and 
infiaxlble:  on  the  contrary,  like  the  projects 
in  which  It  finds  expression,  the  pxjllcy  Is 
dynamic  and  constantly  growing. 

nt  A  Mtnsiuu. 

The  established  power  policy  of  the  United 
States  embraces  the  development  of  our 
country's  potential  hydro  power  and  Its  sale 
and  delivery  at  wholesale  to  load  centers  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent  with 
sound  tnxslness  principles,  flnt  to  pabtle 
bodies  and  cooperatives  and  then  to  others. 

Multlptirpoae  dams:  SlTcr-dcrdopment 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Pedoal  Oov- 
emment  should  Include  opttmmn  beneftts  of 
flood  control,  hrlgatlon,  ai^  and  forest  eon- 
aervatlon,  power  production.  Improveoaanta 
to  navigation  and  municipal  water  suppUss, 
stream  pollution  abatement,  ftametkm  at 
fish  and  wildlife  resoorees.  recreational  and 
ctilturai  fadlltlea.  salinity  control,  etc..  em- 
phaida  to  be  j^aeed  on  the  developuient  at 
those  benefits  which  best  suit  Ow  •eaonoite 
needs  of  the  greateat  number  of  peof^.  (la 
undertaking  tha  devtiopramt  at  flowing  1 
face  waten  thorc  aesBM  to  be  no 
justlfleatlon  for  neglaeting  to  devtiop  or  to 
make  possible  ftmire  development  of  all  ^ 
efiu  to  be  derived  from  such  waters.) 
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for  Um  vlttawtt  dtvckjp- 

1  or  tta  prtBetpal  rtw  balm  ibooM  b« 

ai»  auM  BO  paWSe  or  prlvst*  wortCB  •tkould 
iBdvtakia  vhleb  wukl  not  b*  In  har- 
\j  wttk  MRh  ftmMm.  OoBComttanUj. 
•tuiUM  of  moeofdarj  rtw  »— Ina.  Mljjtcvnt  to 
Uw  pftaa^al  wtwmt  t»attm  or  to  each  other, 
shcmU  b*  BMite  on  «  n%l0mmX  or  otiMr  fco- 
frmpblc  ar**  baste  to  ArtanBiaa  vhwb 
iUMMM  vtem  fully  <lr««lope<l  vould  can-> 
tnbuw  tiwlw  bcB«flu  to  tfa*  aatknal  «*>• 
far*  tlMa  Umj  ao  ua  tbetr  natural  or  pr— «nt 
■tat*  of  AwalofMnaBt.  Ounprvbanslw  plana 
for  tte  oltJmata  ArTvlapaaaot  a<  tucH  rtreams 
be  foraralatad  aa  eoon  aa 
fThte  lamnig  planntng  U  a 
atfjuaet  to  a  «eU*roan(l«d  power 
aa  to  aU  oUwr  progrants  a( 
»t) 
at  beoaAte:  Id  tbe  piannlof 
valiae  of  a  rtTer-deveiop- 
It  projw*  etaouiM  ba  tfctcnaUaad  by  glv. 
tvffl  ciiwiii<wHli.i  to  al!  benadta  to  b« 
■oelk  prolcct.  laehMtln«  baakSca 
navtsMka,  tmcatlon  azul 
•BCft  aaooadary  benefiu  aa 
;  eoasarratloii.  stream-poUutton 
Ash  and  wUdlira  promotloa. 
Btroi.  recreational  and  rul- 
axkd  all  otbar  tftract  or  aaao- 
winch  can  ba  eval\nted. 
ot  projaeu:  9baee  tt  ta  tmprac- 
M  tiiaiiteabta  to  4a«alap  Blmxilta- 
■O  pnlMiTlal  n^arHferelopcnent  proj- 
ta  tte  eoamtrjr.  n  te  tte  cxmtaoulsf  ra- 
at  OontT—  to  aelcet  from  time 
ODaifiteted  plana  tbe  projeeta 
or  projaeta  wlu«Ji  tt  dctarmlnea 
tntty  davatoped  and  by  au- 
and  apivoprtatJocH  to  direct 
oparatton.  (The 
at  tbm  Unltad  Statea 
or  tba  Intnlar  and  tb*  Corpa 
at  BagtaMMEa  of  tba  Departoiest  at  tbe  Army 
for  tba  davalopBW&t  of  many 
y«t  deTtlopad.  but  such  plana 
for  tk»  MBil  part  raqulr««l  spedflc  leglalati  vc 
before  tbey  vere  uiKlert&ken. 
any  otbar  agancy.  haa 
to  make  eompeabenalTa 
tat  all  vmtatsbada  of  iha  country. 
at*a  Water  Bcaouroaa  Policy  Com- 
la  tta  firat  report  baa  pointed  up 
tar     mt^     oomprebcoatTe 


pro» 
a  tafttlmata 

Tl^Mr~QWtiOpBIMrt 

tba 

FKOdQcttoB.  tbe 

attne^  pro)*ct  tftaJl 

ot  an  potcB- 

A  mrtmUmrf 

Act    of 

Project  Ac*  o<  int. 

VWOn   Aukbotny    Act    of    1933. 

Act  of  UU. 

Act  of  t«M.  and  Plootf 

«(  Itn.  ItM.  aad  &M«.> 


UoenaUic  prorlakona  of  Inderal  Power  Cnm- 
^Kleral  Water  Power  Act  of  IWO  and 
U  Power  Act  of  1036.  See  Klro  the  c< >r- 
porate  powen  of  the  Ten:m»f>«  Valley  An- 
tbonty.  TVA  Act  of  1»3J  and  the  amriid- 
ment  of  Au^uat  31.  1836  i 

Lowest  poBsible  rate*  Po^er  een^Tured 
fmm  FiHleriii  p*:-iver  prcjectn  »h.  .Ui  '^yv  d>"- 
llvered  to  load  centers  tnd  sold  «i  »hc,i.'!«;i  »• 
at  toe  lowest  posaible  ratet  c  nnU'.etU  vn:!i 
•ound  butlneaB  principle*  in  ^^rder  i  ^<*(  .re 
for  the  ultimate  consumer  the  bpnei  s  ^.I 
low  coat  pcmer  (Compart  Tennewn^-  V Al- 
ley Autbori'y  Ac*,  of  l;ll;<  B<  nneviUe  Act  of 
1M7.  Port  P*cii  Act  cJ  it»;ja  F1<'><1  Control 
Act  <>i    I-H4  ) 

Preferences  Preferer.ce  U.  t:;c  «*i  >>  : 
electric  energy  nr.xluced  *'.  Keder^.  p.wr 
pnjjecta  abruld  b?  sfJven  tci  puftiir  B<iM:.;:t's 
aiKl  cooperativea  to  insure  the  c+'vf/s  ;  r 
the  general  public  and  f)«rnrularl>  f  r  !.  - 
niestic     and     r'.^raJ     ccnxu.T.rrs  i'    :■  ,;'.•..■ 

Reclamatlt  n  Art  of  ^gnf  j^e  R.iR-r  A.-t  ^4 
1913.  Federal  Water  P^^wrr  Art  .^f  1920, 
Boulder  CnnvTjn  Act  of  \->2H  Tenres.-fe  Val- 
ley  Authority  Act  of  1?H  Ri-!  riert.ncH- 
tlon  Act  of  1936.  Bitinevi:>  .frt  .f  1037. 
Fort  Peck  Act  of  li)3«  Reclamation  Pr.  »ect 
Act  of  1939.  Flood  Cor.rrn!  Art  of  l'V44  1 

Transmission  lines  Federa  !v  <  'v,.ed  !>  ipr 
placta  whenever  practicable  should  hf  intpr- 
connected.  cor>rdlnat»?d.  Aiiri  inte'TA-cr!  j'th 
each  other  and  with  wholesale  load  cei-.*prs 
by  .ulequate  trar.smi.v.K  n  ;i::--«  '  >  pr  >  irl- 
maximum  pr.wer  bei.eft'.s  from  !«'Kh  fiif-'. ;i':ic.< 
to  preferred  us^m  ard  --'thpr*  tn  'irc!«T  :. 
er'^ourair  the  widest  porsibie  u^e  <  t  ^l-crrio 
ener^  and  to  prerent  ■.he  tr  n  :>  '.tzatlnn 
thereof  bv  V.mtted  Ero;:p5  Sue-.  M;;r.  ••v« 
otter  parts  of  a  gene-atior.  '•.xtiTn  sri'ij  i 
be  self-UqTjldating  iCnmp«r»r  ."^  v  G't- 
t^ot  (!4  Pet.  526):  V  S  v  F.eehe  127  U  S 
S38);  Ca'»!tf.'d  V  U  S  ( 167  U  y  5'"  1  ,  l.-g'-t 
\  V  S  (220  U  3  523'.  Ruddv  v  Rl«-!  .2-28 
U.  S  104).  Also  the  Bonrjev'lte  Act  of  19^7 
Pert  Peck  Ac:  of  1&J8  aiid  Flccd  Crrrr^l  .^c^ 
cf  1944  I 

Allocation  of  coeta  The  capudl  c.«t.i  ■  ' 
mulUpurpoee  nver  developnieiu  li.-j.ecia 
ahould  be  allocated  lii  dlrrc:  pr^p*  .'.ui.  :•) 
the  evaluation  of  the  beneawi  to  be  oeM.  a 
from  tuch  pro)ecta. 

Repayment  of  coeU  Repayment  ui  giich 
coata  should  be  made  inacj  ir  iis  prac:cable 
by  the  direct  benettciarles  ol  the  resp*-  tr.e 
banefite.  Subaldlea  by  the  Federal  C^ivern- 
ment  and  sharing  of  repayment  burdei.s  jls 
between  vaxloua  classea  of  beueilcidne-!! 
abouid  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Power-marketing  agencies  The  exec.'-ive 
agaoclaa  of  the  PederrU  Government,  which 
are  authorlaed  to  Olspoae  of  electric  ei.ergy 
rappllad  from  the  operation  of  federally 
ovnad  projacta.  should  have  brc^d  authority 
In  making  marketing  arrangements  u  U 
Important,  therefore,  that  such  marketini? 
■C*&elM  should  be  generally  permitted  to 
defray  otit  of  current  revenues  the  coats  of 
Bonsal  and  amergancy  operations  and  maln- 
taaanee.  to  purchaae  power,  to  enter  laio 
povar-axohange  agreementa  and  to  construct 
and  laaaa  such  facilities  as  are  necessary  or 
•zpedlant  for  properly  carryii  k  out  their 
funetlona.  provided  that  Cor^sress  reta-ns 
continuing  reaponslbiUty  for  authurizing 
major  capital  improvements  on  such  (.t  J- 


Loan  funda:  In  financing  the  con&tru  t!  m, 
operation,  aiul  matntananee  of  power  genera- 
tion, tranamlaaion.  and  dl«trlbution  factiu 
tlea.  pniartnoaa  in  tbe  ua«  of  appropriated 
lonn  funda  abouid  ba  given  to  States.  Tern- 
toriaa,  and  aubdlTlalons  and  agencies  thereof; 
BtmldpaimM:  paoplai'  utlUty  dUtrlcte:  and 
cocipaf  Uea.  aooproflt.  and  limited -dividend 
■— nHllniik  (Conapar*  Bund  Sacuincatlon 
AaloT  int.) 

&ttaom:     Wbaeavar     optimum 
it  tn  a  rtver  development 
pio|iet  vculd  ■Mm  to  resttlt  In  power  ca- 
IB  amamm  ot  ptvaent  uaable 


demand,  the  coat  of  developing  such  exceaa 

;  >  -At-T  rapacity  should  be  allocated  in  some 
me:t«ure  to  national  defense.  Reserve  power 
r.ipacity  iK  as  neccaaary  for  national  defense 
a.''  any  hlockpUe  of  a  commodity  which  would 
be  II.  &h<  rt  supply  In  event  of  war. 


C<  sr.KKsn  or  thr  U.vtttd  Statbs. 

Hi: 'it-   or   Rti'BE-SEKTArrvES. 
W'jihmgton,  D   C  ,  May  31.  1951. 
Mr    Ci  AFK   T    McWuoFTKR, 

/•'f-'K^'-nf.  Satir^nal  Rural  E>c1r\c  Co- 
<  ■y-atxrt    ^4 '^onatio/i.    Wd^'iingfon, 
I)    C 
D"<!t    Mr     M(  Whorter     I   was    pleased    to 
;■  I  •(    v'';r  'ettcr  '^f  May   IB  !n  r('c;ard   to  the 
r-.-or,'  .ict!'  r.  i;f  the  House  of  Representatives 


1" 


Ji^rlatl. -n  biU 


:i'-:r.!t  i.u-  t  ^  say  *hat  after  years  of 
r;'"""-:i'. ■)!.:.»■  stuJ  ■.  the  mem'.er"  of  'l:?  In- 
terior «ubo  .:nrr.lfee  on  .fiiprnprlattons  cf  the 
Senate  and  H.  use  have  i^'aite  fully  agrred 
on  a  falr-for-all.  clear-cut  transmt?'^'.ai:-I:ne 
construction  p'^llcy  which  Is.  "that  vhere 
private  utilities  and  'T  REA  and  or  mtr-.lc- 
Ipal  plants  h.i'/»  existing  adequate  tranrttils- 
slcn  facilities,  o;  *here  they  a^jree  to  bv.lld 
same,  and  will  eniT  or  have  entered  Into  a 
w'.eeili;^^  Contract  to  wheel  Federal  hydro 
;><)Wir  tJ  preferred  custcm^'rs  and  r  ther 
p'i'Aer  users  In  line  with  such  contra.-ts  as 
a.re'i'Jy  etu:  in  many  arCiS.  then  the  t.\x- 
;..-»'  ,.r;'  m-.ney  should  not  be  spent  tu  build 
trt^:-.AmlfE:>,:i  lines."  The  Ccivre.S8  has  sus- 
:';::.<'d  th;-  oi^icy  on  several  occasions. 

;.;;  e  'Ae  ^re  on  the  subject,  mure  facts 
s>i  ^u.d  be  bn  ughl  to  light  so  that  you  and 
.i.;  whu  redd  thl.s  letter  may  have  those  facta. 
{■-.'•,  :.  may  I  say  that  Mr.  Claude  Wickard, 
A.;.".u.Ms!  r..i.iT  of  REA.  la  helJ  in  the  hl-'hest 
<.•:•-■  nn  by  every  Member  of  Con  rcss  on  both 
?..-.>  (f  i.-.e  dliile.  Claude  Wickard  Is  still 
Mr  RKA  to  us,  net  Clyde  EilU.  Claude 
V...Kard  k'.ows  hv  ca:i  always  depend  on  the 
M  i.ibers  of  ContTPs*  to  provide  the  funds 
1  «•  !i«d3  f.. r  REA  allocations  year  after  year. 
U  .d  pry^^f  of  that  sutemcnt  was  exempll- 
11-  1  i-..;y  recently  Mr.  Wickard  requested 
«..«■(;  i»o. 000  loaninii  authority  for  REA  for 
fi.-t  .il  year  1952  but  due  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
of5^;rtl  In  the  Power  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
Kf'oiamiitlon  had  ^eat  plans  t)  build  irans- 
i:'.:^>i'  M  lines  In  m^st  every  area  where  Fed- 
^^-  :.'.'.lri  ;M,wer  was  or  would  sometime  be 
a  c  u  !e  the  budget  officer  ol  the  Depart- 
n.  ■:  •  f  A,:ntulture  cut  Wlckarda  request  to 
l-iw  (MJ.OOO  Next  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
i*'!!t  one  better  and  aealn  cut  Mr  Wlrkards 
:•;  .fst  down  to  « 100,(500.000.  Why  a;iuw 
KF- A  m  re  since  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
1*  i:d  buiid  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
n  ,!rs  of  transmission  lines  for  which  the 
K.'-; A  s  had  made  application  to  build  for 
'!.*  HLselves  so  they  cculd  run  their  own 
b(j«!new».' 

What  happened,  the  members  of  the  House 
C'  i.imittee  and  the  House  Itself  refused  to 
K  alnng  with  that  kind  of  btislneae.  so  they 
cut  out  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  request 
for  funds  to  buUd  such  tmnsmlaalon  lines 
aa  dlU  not  squAre  with  the  transmlasicn-Une 
building  program  policy  of  Congress.  Tlien. 
in  order  to  treat  RKA  fairly,  several  Mem- 
ben  of  the  House,  including  myself,  pre- 
vailed on  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  AppropriaUuns  to  allow  an 
additional  IIOO.OOO.OOO  for  REA  loans,  mak- 
ing a  total  1200,000,000  RKA  loaning  author- 
ity for  fiscal  1952;  that  was  done,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  that  figure  one 
single  penny  when  the  bUl  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  Fm  sure  the 
Senate  will  concur  In  th«  House  action. 

May  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  McWborter,  since 
I  am  sure  you  dealra  to  work  for  the  best 
Interesta  and  protect  tba  good  nana  and 
good  purpoae  of  tbe  rural  elactrlflcat  on  pro- 
gram for  the  American  farmera.  that  you  In- 
struct your  czecutlv*  manager.  Mi.  ayde 
EllU.  to  refrain  In  tba  future  from  be  ng  uaad 


as  a  tool  by  those  In  Government  and  else- 
where whose  purpoae  It  Is  to  finally  get  com- 
plete control  and  nationalization  of  all  the 
electric  energy  tn  America,  REA  Inclxided. 
as  recommended  by  Stephen  Raushenbxuh. 
who  was  the  author  In  chief  of  the  power 
policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
who  1.S  still  playing  a  powerfiU  role  back  of 
the  scenes. 

Also.  I  hope  that  you.  as  a  successful  farm- 
er, and  the  square  shooter  I  am  told  you  are, 
will  never,  so  long  as  you  are  president  of 
your  association,  again  permit  Clyde  Ellis 
or  his  successor  to  help  fix  up  a  deal  with 
anyone  or  any  group  as  he  did  with  the 
S<iuthwe8tern  Power  Administration  to  cir- 
cumvent the  will  of  Congress.  The  (300.- 
CKO  which  Congress  appropriated  several 
years  ago  as  a  continuing  emergency  fund 
for  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion was  provided  as  an  emergency  fund  to 
rebuild  and  repair  destroyed  and  damaged 
facilities  and  to  purchase  such  energy  as 
mUht  be  necessary  while  repairs  were  being 
made  In  order  to  insure  continuity  of  power 
generated  by  their  own  facilities,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  a  con- 
tract extending  over  a  period  of  many  years 
to  purchase  outright  an  unlimited  amount 
of  steam  power  from  anyone  for  resale. 

Your  Clyde  Ellis  certainly  knew  these  facts 
then,  and  my  purpose  in  explaining  them 
to  you  is  that  I  want  you  to  know  them 
now. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


America's  Role  in  World  Atfairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  aRROLL  REECE 

OF  TXNNESSrr 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  present  an  able  address 
delivered  by  Senator  James  H.  Dvtf  at 
the  centennial  exercises  at  Carson-New- 
man College  at  Jefferson  City,  Tenn..  on 
Thursday.  May  24,  1951.  The  addi-ess  of 
Ih?  distinguished  Senator  from  Fenn- 
s;  ivania  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
he.ira  it  and  I  feel  that  it  deserves  a 
plare  in  the  Reccrd  for  the  benefit  of 
th-:.^?  who  may  not  have  had  opportunity 
to  her.r  it : 

A.meb:c.\'s  Rout  IN  World  ArrAras 

(Speech  by  Senator  James  H.  Dutf.  of 
Pennsylvania) 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  todays 
world  Is  clear.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  prevent 
the  e:islavement  of  all  free  peoples  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperialism.  Our  leadership  is 
vitally  necessary  to  unify  the  free  people  of 
the  world.  We  are  the  only  nation  strong 
enough  to  rally  all  other  free  nations  to  the 
cau.se  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Many  of  our  own  people  regret  our  world 
leadership.  They  still  feel  that  we  are  wrong 
in  assuming  a  responsibility  acroas  otir 
boundaries  and  beyond  our  own  shorea.  But 
we  are  the  leader  of  tbe  free  nations  of  to- 
day's world,  whether  we  like  that  leadership 
or  not.  and  we  are  tbe  leader  becatiae  of  our 
strength  and  becatise  of  the  failure  of  tha 
strength  of  tboae  who  preceded  us  In  that 
leadership. 


Since  we  are  the  leaders  of  tbe  free  peo- 
ple of  today,  we  have  the  responsihUlty  of 
th  t  leadership.  And  we  mvist  conduct  our- 
selves with  the  aenae  of  the  reaponslbiUty 
that  accompanies  leadership,  because  all 
western  culttirc  depends  In  the  final  analysis 
upon  the  vlgcw  and  direction  and  ability  of 
the  leadership  that  Is  otirt. 

Russia  has  decided  to  dominate  the  world. 
Commimlsm  is  the  device  used  by  Soviet 
Russia  to  disguise  the  vehicle  en  which  iU 
Imperltkllsm  rides. 

Communism  is  a  false  and  vicious  decep- 
tion. Communism  pretends  to  be  an  ideal- 
istic doctrine,  but  in  practice  its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  fool  and  entrap  unsuspecting  peo- 
ple everywhere.  Commtmism  is  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing.  Communism  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  past.  Communism  is  merely  a 
new  name  lor  an  old  tyranny;  a  device  for 
the  state  to  control  both  the  minds  and  ti:e 
souls  of  men;  a  tyranny  that  seeks  to  im- 
pose the  shackles  of  the  past  on  the  hopes  of 
the  present  and  upon  the  aspirations  of  the 
future.  Communism  Is  a  plan  to  turn  back 
the  clock  to  the  conditions  of  former  ages, 
when  a  few  powerftil  and  selfish  and  vicious 
men  pretended  to  possess  the  right  to  mold 
all  opinion  to  their  whims  and  to  their  will 
and  in  the  name  of  the  state  to  destroy  who- 
ever opposed  either. 

Whatever  the  pretension,  cumulative 
events  since  World  War  IT  prove  beyond 
question  that  It  Is  the  fixed  purpose  of  the 
evil  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  conquer  the 
whole  world.  Only  strong  leadership  by  the 
United  States  can  prevent  the  accompUsh- 
n:ent  of  this  vicious  pur^^ose. 

We  in  America  are  the  single  road  birck 
bitween  freedom  and  slavery  In  today's 
world.  It  Is  around  us  that  free  people  must 
rally.     It  Is  with  us  they  must  Join. 

Everyone  knows  that  communism  has  a 
world-wide,  united  organization  and  pur- 
pose. Unless  the  free  people  attain  a  similar 
unity,  both  of  purpose  and  Intention,  we  can- 
not expect  singly  to  withstand  the  onslaught 
of  the  world-wide  movement  of  these  am- 
bitious men  in  the  Kremlin  who  are  directing 
world-wide  Russian  aggression.  Divided  and 
weak  the  free  people  will  be  picked  off  one  by 
one.  Only  united  can  we  hope  to  win 
through  to  victory. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country 
with  the  might  and  money  capable  of  giving 
leadership  to  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
But  if  we  are  unable  to  decide  among  our- 
selves where  we  want  to  go  or  how  we  ex- 
pect to  get  there,  clearly  it  will  be  Impossible 
for  us  to  aid  others  along  an  avenue  which 
we  cannot  fird  for  ourselves.  The  criticsd 
nature  of  this  division  in  America  at  this 
grave  hour  anJ  our  engrossment  with  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  preperatson  for  de- 
fense are  so  great  that  we  mv..st  soon  realize 
that  we  are  wasting  time  for  pre -araliou  at 
a  time  when  possibly  only  time  will  save  us. 

We  miist  immediately  prepare  our  physical 
dcfinses  p.nd  make  them  stron;^.  Unless  we 
are  strong  enough  to  resist  physically  the 
might  of  Russia  we  will  be  overrun  as  all 
unprepared  people  have  been  overrun  by 
aggressors  on  the  move. 

Above  everything  else  we  must  get  to- 
gether. We  must  build  to  a  mixtmum  our 
power  of  resistance  against  the  event  that 
Russia  might  be  unwise  enough  to  begin 
world  war  m. 

We  must  also  build  up  and  continue  to 
enlarge  our  productive  capacity  to  an  ever- 
Incrcaslng  maxlmtim.  because  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  free  people  plus  otir  larger 
stock  of  atom  bomba  are  the  great  physical 
advantages  that  we  enjoy  over  Russia  and 
her  satellites.  Notblng  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  tn  the  way  of  our  prompt  physical 
preparation. 

Events  of  the  last  few  months  make  It 
Increasingly  clear  that  Russia  h*a  deployed 
ber  armed  f  orcaa  (or  world  conflict. 


No  one  longer  doubts  ttaat  tba  direction 
and  Impulse  of  tbe  Bed  tides  in  Korea  are 
dominated  and  controUed  txcta  Moscow. 
Rtisxlan  armed  might  la  Increaalngly  con- 
centrated north  of  Korea  to  encourase  tbe 
Rjds  and  to  Indicate  t)iat  Russia  might 
interfere  If  all  else  falls. 

Near  Iran.  In  tbe  Middle  East,  other  con- 
eentratlons  of  Bed  forces  bave  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble  In  the 
Middle  East  and  of  putting  Busala  In  the 
poslUon  to  move  with  speed  and  dlapatcb  for 
control  of  the  vast  oil  fields  In  that  area, 
necessary  for  European  productivity. 

The  same  is  true  with  reference  to  the  de- 
ployment of  troops  of  Russian  satellites  op- 
posite TugOBlavla  and  Tito.  In  eastern  Ger- 
many, Russia  maintains  an  army  of  at  least 
30  battle-ready  divisions,  with  the  fullest 
complement  of  modem  arms  and  prepcu«- 
tlon  for  immediate  attach.  There  Russia  la 
poised  and  pointing  at  the  very  heart  of 
Europe. 

When  the  war  in  Korea  broke  out  laat  June 
(and  the  time  has  come  to  refer  to  the 
Korean  sltuaUon  as  a  war).  Russia  had  175 
divisions.  Her  satellites  bad  at  least  75  dlvl- 
slona  more. 

Last  week,  on  May  18,  General  Ridgway. 
commander  in  chief  of  our  far  eastern  forces, 
authorized  the  statement  that  the  Commu- 
nists in  Korea  alone  are  capable  of  hurling 
1,140.000  tioope  against  the  United  NaUons 
forces  in  Korea. 

As  a-<  illustration  of  tbe  degree  to  which 
Rus&lnn  preparation  and  tbe  preparations 
of  brr  satellites  have  outstripped  our  own, 
on  t  :e  same  day  that  General  Ridgway  made 
his  disclosure,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Eersbey, 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  stated  that  be 
was  frightened  by  the  Nation's  approaching 
dangerous  manpower  shortage  for  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  needs.  General  Hershey 
said  that  Selective  Service  would  have  a  very 
tough  Job  meeting  the  3.500,000  Army  goal 
even  by  the  fall  of  1952. 

Compare  that  statement  with  General 
Ridgway's  statement  that  the  Chinese  have 
l,14O,0CO  men  available  in  Korea  alone. 
That  will  give  some  measure  for  determining 
the  degiee  to  which  Russia  and  her  satel- 
lites are  prepared  for  World  War  in  In  case 
it  comes  up.  as  compared  with  ourselves 
and  the  other  free  nations  of  today's  world. 

Despite  this  Immense  present  superiority 
of  Russian  power,  the  Communists  still  con- 
tinue to  build  their  military  might  in  fur- 
ther disparagement  ol  the  might  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  free  nations. 

The  Russian  budget  for  military  prepara- 
tion for  1951  Is  estimated  to  be  In  excess  of 
$24,000,000,000.  Twenty-four  billion  dealers 
in  Russia  is  vastly  different  from  124,000.- 
000.000  in  America.  The  pay  of  tbe  average 
private  In  the  Russian  Army  Is  37  per  man 
per  year.  The  lowest  paid  private  in  the 
American  Army  has  a  base  pay  of  31,060. 
And  the  cost  to  the  United  States  for  main- 
taining a  single  man  in  tbe  field,  making 
allocations  to  each  man  for  bis  proportionate 
cost  of  the  upkeep  of  the  Military  Bstablish- 
ment.  Is  $10,000  per  man  per  yeiir. 

An  army  of  4,000,000  men  on  a  regular 
basis  In  this  country  without  universal  mili- 
tary training — which  is  so  sorely  needed  and 
should  be  immediately  authorised  by  tbe 
Congress — would  be  $40.01)0,000,000  per  year 
for  a  standing  army  of  that  stae.  To  tmpoee 
upon  the  economy  of  this  country  a  vast  coat 
of  that  kind.,  when  by  tmtversal  military 
training  it  could  be  done  tct  (mly  a  fraction 
of  that  amount,  is  to  give  tbe  cmly  argument 
that  ought  to  be  neoeasary  for  universal 
military  training  In  this  aMintry  If  aw  are  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  tbe  Buaslan  menaee. 

Almoat  every  dlvuptlve  event  in  Interna- 
tional afEalra— when  a  new  crisis  Is  created, 
when  a  govemnMCt  is  ovcrtbitnm.  or 
when  an  assasainatlon  of  an  traportant  gov- 
emment  figure  is  made — ^points  to  aeoat  i 
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U  aw  toep  oar  povdar  dry  and  our  battalion* 

Wbaa  all  to  aald.  oar  role  in  world  aTalre 
to:  (I)  To  orfanlaa  oureelTea  thoroughly  for 
dafanaa:  (1)  to  unify  back  of  our  defense 
procram  a  common  allied  defense  a^lnst  a 
common  enemy;  (9)  to  build  up  to  an  erer- 
Increaalnc  nuixtmum  the  Unmcnee  power  of 
produetlon  of  the  free  natlcaa:  (4)  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  soimd  economy  In  America, 
becauae  If  we  are  to  aid  others  we  can  only 
do  so  as  long  as  we  are  strong  ourselves-,  and 
(5)  to  exercise  a  wise  and  ^Mt  leadership  In 
an  offaitttTe  for  peace. 

Aa  we  build  the  power  to  prevent  a  suc- 
ceeafUl  attack  by  Russia  against  us.  we  must 
explore  every  conceivable  avenue  for  peace, 
becaoM  It  is  unthinkable  that  with  all  the 
dCTiees  and  other  inventions  that  have  made 
modem  llrlng  what  It  la.  that  the  only  pos- 
alble  way  of  settling  today's  dlflerencea  is 
by  a  rescrt  to  fcnre  of  the  typ*  that  could 
destroy  clTlUzation  itself. 

Clearly  therefore  we  In  America  have  the 
respotislblllty  of  leadership  for  peace  oa  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  leadership  far  or- 
ganising a  defense  against  war. 

Finally  we  must  fiirther  explore  and  ex- 
pand that  splendid  region  of  our  gr««t«st 
strength — the  splrltxial  power  of  the  privi- 
leges ct  free  men.  We  must  exemplify  by 
our  actions  as  well  as  by  our  pretensiuixa 
what  it  is  to  be  free  men.  What  we  are 
striving  for  to  not  victory  through  war  and 
oppression,  but  victory  through  peace  and 
freedom. 

If  people  can  only  be  made  to  understand 
tb*  privilege  and  pleasure  atid  honor  and  en- 
joyment that  can  be  theirs  in  the  world  of 
today.  If  peace  prevails,  they  will  then  insist 
upon  the  settlement  of  their  differences  on 
tbfl  baaU  of  understanding  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  deatrucUon. 

Our  role,  therefore,  to  not  only  to  be  strong 
enough  to  live  aa  the  result  of  a  strong  de- 
fanas.  but  also  to  be  wise  enough  to  be  able 
to  davtoa  a  formula  for  peace. 

While  it  to  otu*  hope  that  our  defenses  will 
ba  strong  enough  to  prevent  us  from  de- 
struettoo.  thay  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
enable  ua  to  enjoy  the  things  we  have  unless 
we  are  wise  enough  to  develop  a  formula  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  destruction 
of  oar  enamlea.  We  may  also  ourselves  be 
daatroycd  in  the  same  process. 

But  as  we  pursue  paths  leading  to  peace, 
wa  muat  make  our  attitude  uiuntotakably 
clear  that  In  doing  so  we  wUl  no  longer  toN 
erata  any   further   aggreaslon   whatever    by 


aHM  thatprrvalla 


Ruaala  moat  be  made  to  understand  that 
farther  aggiaaalnn  can  only  result  In  another 
world  war.  If  Ruasla  can  also  be  made  to 
imderataml  that  It  can  have  peace  with  this 
cooBtry  by  refusing  to  interfere  with  the 
Uvea  of  people  who  dont  want  war,  then 
I  beUeve  there  to  In  the  making  a  success- 
ful formula  for  world  peace. 

Buch  a  rola  by  the  United  States  wU!  make 
xis  a  ttroog  leader  of  free  nations  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  assault  and  alro 
wise  enough  to  lead  the  way  to  peace  for 
thoae  who  really  want  peace. 

If  Boada  raaUy  wanta  war.  after  we  have 
proTlded  tha  leadership  necsMary  to  give 
pcaee,  then  war  It  must  be.  Against  the 
arooaad  spiritual  force  of  the  free  world  the 
athalatle  matarUUam  of  Huaala  cannot  hope 
to  pfWBlL 

But  In  this  troubled  world,  we  In  America 
will  asrar  ba  able  to  unit*  the  free  people 
of  tba  vocld  back  of  a  stroog  plan  for  de- 
and  for  paaoa  nnlsaa  we  ouraelvca  are 
ly  ualtad  la  tha  mathoda  and 
tb*  aMaa  for  loeb  aehteraaent. 

Wa  BMSt  appfoach  the  vartotia  dilBeult 
facdhg  tti.  not  uad«  the  fear  that 
ta  InantAbla.  but  andar  tba  fixed  deter- 
minatkin  that  by  eonstructlee  action  we  can 
and  win  have 


Our  action  moat  be  bold  and  ag^reaslva 
both  for  defense  and  for  peace  aa  fita  the 
critical  time  in  which  we  live.  And  if  It  la, 
and  when  It  to.  we  can  look  forwad  with 
calmness  and  determination  and  at  surance 
to  final  victory  either  in  war  or  1  i  peace 
as  God  wills. 


Fresh  Milk  Flows  Aloif  Assembly  Line 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESZNTA  FIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washingtoi  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  section  of  the  Unite*  States 
has  contributed  more  to  improved  dairy 
products  development  than  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington  Sta  e. 

In  butter,  cheese,  condensed  m  .Ik,  -and 
now  canned  whole  milk,  our  di.iry  in- 
dustry has  been  a  quality  leadei .  Two 
articles  in  the  May  16,  ld51.  C  irlstlan 
Science  Monitor  describes  anoth  !r  great 
forward  step  taken  by  Med-O-Mi  k.  Inc., 
in  my  district. 

I  congratulate  the  enterprising  in- 
d:v. duals  of  my  district  that  ha'  e  made 
thj.s  new  industry  possible. 

The  rrtjcles  are  as  follows: 

Krssh  Miik  Plows  Alono  Assi'mbl  r  Link — 
DAiRTMKif    FiiTD    Wat   or   Skaum}    Liqvid 

IN  Cans 

(By  Alice  Meyers  Winther) 

T..KST  Stanwood,  Wash — What  i  light  be 
rai.ed  canned  frefih  milk,  a  long- Ireamed- 
ui'  pnsduct  that  has  startled  every  jne  tast- 
ing It,  Is  now  bouncing  off  a  moc  em  con- 
vi^  or  belt  liere  In  the  core  of  one  if  Amer- 
113  foremoet  dairy  regions. 

Pi  jm  cow  to  can  the  milk  travel  j  a  com- 
plicated route  through  glass  weigh  Jars, 
stainless  steel  pipes,  vacuum  tanki ,  bomog- 
enlzers.  beat  exchangers,  coolers  and  a 
canning  machine.  Never  once  doe  i  It  come 
In  contact  with  the  air. 

As  for  the  result,  tasting  Is  belli  vlng. 

E-.er  since  Med-O-Milk,  Inc.  t  ealed  its 
first  cans  on  March  30,  everyone  •  onnected 
with  the  operation  has  been  ha  nng  fun 
trying  out  the  milk  on  friends  and  potential 
customsrs.  II  served  the  product  inawares, 
the  drinker  usually  falls  to  noUce  he  U  not 
drlnklnc  bis  customary  bottled  milk.  If 
a^xed  to  sample  unidentified  cupe  yi  canned 
ar.d  bottled  milk,  he  frequently  cl  ooses  the 
Ciuned  as  preferable. 

cNUMrrm  ponwTiALrnsg 

We've  had  a  can  open  in  our  r  frigcrator 
for  over  a  week.  It  tastes  Just  as  good  In  a 
glass  or  on  cereato  as  the  bomoge  ilzed  car- 
ton milk  we  usually  buy.  The  last  friend  we 
served  some  to  thought  It  was  half  -and-half . 
The  potentialities  of  the  new  p  -oduct  are 
virtually  unlimited. 

Current  production  to  destined  solely  for 
ezpoi-t.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
makers  are  not  Interested  in  trylr  g  to  com- 
pete with  fresh  bottled  milk.  Tt  ey  aim  to 
market  their  product  where  the  la  .ter  is  not 
available.      Shipments    already     ire    being 

*  made  to  Alaska  and  Japan.  BMt  canned 
freah  milk  also  would  be  a  bo  n  to  the 
American  houaewlfa  If  the  price    rare  com- 

^   parable  to  bottlad  milk. 

J,  MO  mcaa  QDuiau 

f     Both  manufaeturan  and  dlstrlnitora  are 

,    reluctant   to   quote   any  prices  j  et.     Until 

they   get   into  greater  quantity     iroduction 

their  costs  are  not  indicative.     At  the  mo- 
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ment  the  wholesale  price  f.  o.  b.  Seattle  to 
approximately   35   cents   a  quart. 

While  East  Stanwood  boasts  the  first 
commercial  plant,  the  canned-milk  process 
was  perfected  in  1949  by  Dr.  Roy  R.  Graves 
and  John  H.  Stambaugh  at  a  pUot  plant  in 
Valparaiso.  Ind.  Dr.  Graves,  who  Is  now 
overseeing  operations  here,  foresees  even- 
tual building  of  similar  plants  in  many 
dairy  regions. 

Dr.  Graves  has  devoted  his  career  to  the 
improvement  of  dairying.  From  1913-17 
he  had  charge  of  dairy  work  at  Oregon  State 
College  in  CorvallU.  In  1917  the  United 
Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  sought  his 
help  to  improve  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  dairy  cattle.  He  worked  at  that  task. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country,  until  he 
retired  from  Government  service  In  1945. 

Upon  retirement  he  went  to  Valparaiso  to 
Join  his  friend  John  Stambaugh  for  further 
dairy  experimentation.  They  combined  their 
two  herds  oi'  dairy  cows  and  began  to  try 
out  diSerent  types  of  milking  parlors  and 
b.^irns  Their  objective  was  to  carry  milk 
from  the  cow  through  the  homogenizatlcn 
and  pasteurization  processes  into  the  milk 
bottle  without  exposure  to  air. 

At  that  time  they  were  not  trying  to 
develop  canned  milk.  They  were  merely  try- 
ing to  eliminate  the  three  chief  causes  of 
ofl-rtavors  In  market  milk,  namely,  the 
changes  resulting  from  bacterial,  oxidative, 
and  enzymlc  action. 

They  managed  to  get  the  milk  as  far  as 
the  bcrtle  without  exposing  It  to  air,  but 
there  was  no  equipment  available  for  bot- 
tling milk  In  a  vacuum.  After  spending  time 
and  money  In  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
develop  a  machine  for  this  purpose  they 
learned  there  was  canning  equipment  avail- 
able for  sealing  fluids.  But  canning  would 
necessitate  sterilizing  the  milk  in  order  To 
give  it  a  long  shelf  life. 

CRUDE   BIGINNINCS 

What  Dr.  Graves  calls  their  rather  crude 
wcrk  with  some  ordinary  home -canning 
equipment  offered  promise  that  if  they  had 
a  better  canning  process  they  had  a  product 
that  would  keep.  At  this  point  they  enlisted 
the  support  of  the  Continental  Can  Co.  and 
were  able  to  run  some  comprehensive  experi- 
ments during  1948-49. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  was 
widely  publicized.  When  Isaac  Rygg,  owner 
and  operator  of  the  Medownioor  Dairy  in 
Everett.  Wash.,  read  of  them,  he  hastened 
to  Chicago  to  see  if  he  could  build  the  rst 
plant  out  here.  His  company  had  lieen  .»p- 
plng  milk  by  air  to  Alaska,  and  he  felt  c  uned 
milk  would  solve  many  a  problem  for 
Alaskans. 

Several  local  men  Joined  Iiaac  Rygg  and 
his  family  to  form  Med-O-MiU:,  Inc.  Among 
them  are  Die  Lervick  and  bis  three  sons, 
who  have  logging  interests  and  a  plant  for 
freezing  fruits  and  vegetables  In  the  area. 
Two  dairy  farmers.  Harold  FJiirlle  and  Will- 
lam  Williams,  together  with  Jess  Simjjson 
and  Jack  Ratlin,  of  Everett,  complete  the 
team  that  has  launched  thii.  revolutionary 
venture  in  milk  processing. 

EXCLtJSrVI    DISntBTTOB 

The  Graves-Stambaugh  Co.  owns  the  pat- 
ents and  International  Milk  I*rocessors.  Inc.. 
of  Chicago,  was  set  up  by  Dr.  Graves  and  Mr. 
Stambaugh  to  license  individual  companies 
such  as  Med-O-Milk  to  use  the  patents.  The 
Jensen-McLean  Exporting  Co.,  of  Seattle,  is 
the  exclusive  distributor  for  Med-O-Mllk. 

May  10  was  open-house  diiy  at  the  Med- 
O-Milk  plant  and  supplying  farms.  Guests 
came  from  as  far  as  Chicago  to  see  the  new 
process  in  operation.  The  plant  has  a  pres- 
ent capacity  of  500  gallons  an  hour  and  a 
potential  of  double  that  amount.  The  milk 
to  canned  in  3-quart  tins.  The  principal 
product  will  be  whole  milk,  but  it  to  expected 
that  cream,  half  and  half,  and  a  chocolate 
milk  also  will  be  canned. 


Dairy  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  the 
plant  have  to  have  special  milking  parlors 
and  equipment.  Ten  farms  in  the  area  are 
now  properly  equipped  and  seTenil  others 
are  getting  ready.  Med-O-Mllk  psys  them 
a  premium  over  the  reguJar  market  price  for 
grade-A  milk. 

VACUtnC  TAKXS  USED 

The  milk  comes  from  the  farmii  In  100- 
and  aoo-gallon  stair.les8  steel  vacuum  tanks. 
It  has  not  been  erposed  to  air  or  cooled 
down.  Still  under  vacuum  it  is  transferred 
at  once  to  250-gallon  processing  tanks  and 
heated  to  120°.  Thence  it  starts  o-i  its  way 
through  homogenizers,  heat  exchangers,  and 
coolers  into  a  Martin-Aseptic  canning  ma- 
chine where  the  cans  are  continuously  filled 
in  a  vacuum  chamber  before  being  sealed 
under  12  inches  vacuum.  The  can?  are  lac- 
quered inside  and  both  cans  and  lids  are 
sterilized  at  over  4C0'. 

The  milk  is  homogenized  at  2,000  pounds 
a  square  inch  and  then  forced  through  a 
heat  exchanger  specially  designed  to  keep 
the  milk  under  great  turbulence  while  its 
temperature  Is  rapidly  raised  to  2fi5°.  It  is 
held  at  this  temperature  for  8  seconds,  then 
cooled  immediately  to  110°. 

PKXSStntZ  PHrVENTS  BOn.INC 

Dr.  Graves  explained  that  this  quick  rais- 
ing and  lowering  of  the  temperature  pre- 
vents caramelized  flavor,  and  that  keeping 
the  milk  unter  pressun  all  the  time  pre- 
vents it  from  boiling.  He  added  that  not 
letting  It  get  cool  between  milking  and  proc- 
essing prevents  enzymic  action,  pfirticulariy 
from  the  lipase  enzyme. 

The  final  product  has  been  standardized 
for  butter-fat  content,  homogenized,  and 
subjected  to  sterilization  temperatures  to 
kill  all  bacteria.  No  preservative  has  been 
added. 

The  product  is  so  new  that  defir.itive  tests 
are  not  yet  possible,  but  some  of  the  milk 
canned  at  the  Indiana  pilot  plant  has  dem- 
onstrated a  shelf  life  of  9  monthfi.  Experi- 
ments on  Med-O-Milk  cans  show  that  even 
after  a  can  Is  opened,  the  milk  stays  fresh 
under  refrigeration  much  longer  than  bottled 
milk. 

MII.K  Cannzst  Calls  fob  Fakct  Equipkekt 

East  Stanwood,  Wash. — It  takes  a  pile  of 
fancy  equipment  to  milk  the  cowj  that  pro- 
duce the  raw  material  for  the  world's  first 
fresh  milk  cannery.  The  processing  of  this 
new  canned  milk  starts  on  the  farn  with  the 
drawing  of  the  milk  from  the  cows. 

The  soft-eyed  bossies  whose  masters  have 
signed  up  as  Med-O-Milk  suppliers  should 
feel  quite  superior  as  they  file  Into  their  fine 
milking  parlors.  These  parlors  aie  equipped 
with  special  milking  machines  developed  to 
limit  the  contact  of  the  milk  with  air.  The 
milker  stands  at  a  much  lower  le^  el  than  the 
cows  in  order  easily  to  see  when  the  cow's 
teats  have  been  properly  cleane<l  before  he 
attaches  the  teat  cups. 

Ten  farmers  already  have  installed  the  ex- 
pensive equipment  and  several  others  are  in 
the  process.  We  stopped  In  at  the  PJarlie 
farm  to  see  the  new  parlCK-  Just  bsing  readied 
there.  Harold  FJarlie  is  one  of  tike  local  men 
who  Joined  to  btiild  the  first  commercial 
plant  for  the  canning  of  fresh  toilk  here  in 
East  Stanwood. 

orntiCACZES  exflainxd 

Harold's  fathw,  Ole,  who  cam«>  to  this  re- 
gion from  Norway  at  the  ttim  of  the  century, 
explained  the  intricacies  of  the  new  equip- 
ment— after  pointing  with  some  pride  to  the 
great  red  bam  which  he  built  .30  years  ago 
when  the  rich  pasture  lands  henabouts  were 
covered  with  tall  timber. 

There  are  four  stalls  In  the  apiaroved  milk- 
ing parlor.  Bach  to  provided  vdth  a  spray 
norale.  Bach  has  a  glass  weigh  Jjar  that 
makes  possible  the  visual  examination  (rf  the 
milk.    The  four  stalls  are  piped  with  a  milk 


line  for  conveying  the  milk  from  the  weigh 
Jar  to  a  'racuum  milk  tank  stationed  In  an 
adjoining  rocnn.  The  stalto  are  also  plpod  for 
Tacuum  and  water. 

Bach  parlor  has  an  electric  botvrater  heater 
of  100- gallon  capacity,  at  180  degreaa.  a  cir- 
culating water  pump,  a  vacuiun  pvtmp,  and  a 
wash  tank. 

VALTTK  or  JAM  t.AWgT,XP 

After  the  milking  is  done,  the  cow  is  ma- 
chine stripped.  Then  If  the  milk  in  the 
weigh  tar  is  normal  in  color,  a  valve  on  the 
Jar  is  turned  which  prevents  entrance  of  air 
through  the  milk  tube  when  the  teat  cups 
are  removed.  At  the  same  time  It  opens  the 
passageway  for  drawing  the  milk  from  the 
weigh  Jar  into  the  sanitary  milk  line  and 
thence  into  the  stainless  steel  vacuum  milk 
tank. 

When  the  whole  herd  has  been  milked, 
the  c^jerator  immediately  closes  the  valves 
on  the  milk  tank,  detaches  the  vacuum  and 
milk  lines  and  connects  them  for  the  cir- 
culation system.  A  cold  rin&e  water  to  im- 
mediately circulated  followed  by  the  hot- 
washing  solution  that  remains  in  the  pipes 
till  the  next  milking.  Plate  vests  of  the  hot- 
rinse  water  Indicates  that  thto  cleaning  sys- 
tem results  in  lines  that  are  almost  sterile. 

The  pcNTtable  vacutun  tank  holding  ths 
warm  milk,  and  still  under  vacuum,  to  pushed 
onto  a  truck  and  taken  at  once  to  the  proc- 
essing plant. 


ProposiHf  Coatnct  ScttkaicBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  KKVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrAllVES 
Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  stimu 
late  domestic  production  of  strategic 
minerals  and  metals  during  the  First 
World  War— 1914-18 — ^the  Ooyemment, 
by  oral  and  published  solicitation,  in- 
duced producers  to  prospect  and  develop 
marginal  properties  in  order  to  augment 
the  supply  of  scarce  wartime  materials. 
The  patriotic  response  of  those  war  con- 
tractoro,  without  always  receiving  the 
protection  of  formal  contracts,  left  them, 
upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  1918. 
without  the  right  to  enforce  their  Just 
demands  against  the  Government,  an 
injustice  quickly  remedied  by  Congress 
amending  the  Dent  Actr— 1919— and  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  War  to  pay  to 
every  good-faith  producer  of  strategic 
minerals  the  net  loss  he  may  have  sus- 
tained during  the  war  period.  Pursuant 
thereto  the  marginal  producers  were 
paid  about  ten  and  one-half  million 
dollars. 

During  the  Second  World  War— 1939- 
1945_when  strategic  minerals  and 
metals  were  again  in  great  demand.  Con- 
gress organised  the  Metals  Reserve  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  the  RFC,  to  do  all 
things  necessary  in  procuring,  contttjl- 
ing  and  distributing  said  materials. 
MRC  agents,  stationed  in  each  ore-pro- 
ducing area,  were  directed  to  solicit  the 
development  of  margin^  im«>erOes  and 
to  assist  the  produc^  in  the  prodoction 
of  every  poMible  po^  of  on.  offering  as 
an  Inducement  special  contacts,  prices, 
and  speciJScations  under  a  publicly  an- 
nounced policy  that  the  price  paid  to  the 
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the  pover  of  dtfferential  subsidies  to  ob- 
tain essential  products  from  hl«h  cost 
sources  of  supply.  H.  R.  3871.  giving  the 
ExectttlTe  such  pover.  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

The  President  should  be  granted  the 
pover  requested,  for  by  Oovemment  sub- 
sidy (Aly  can  domestic  marginal  mining 
properties  be  adequately  developed. 
But.  at  the  same  time.  If  we  are  to  be 
entirely  fair,  those  upon  whom  we  rely 
for  the  development  o?  marginal  domes- 
tic mines  should  be  uniformly  compen- 
sated, as  were  others  in  similar  circum- 
stances, for  tbe  good-faith  effort  with 
which  they  patriotically  responded  dur- 
ing the  last  emergency.  To  subsidize  a 
part  of  a  single  class  of  war  contractor 
and  deny  like  relief  to  another  part  Is 
not  only  unjustly  discriminatory  but 
grossly  imfair.  The  world  situation  at 
this  moment  and  the  prospective  scarcity 
of  strategic  minerals  are  equally  critical. 
Tomorrow's  demand  for  those  mat^nals 
may  be  so  Insatiable  that,  without  the 
active  participation  of  those  to  whom 
reUef  has  been  denied,  this  Nation  may 
face  a  crippling  lack  of  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  national  security.  In  that 
emergency  it  Is  questionable  whether 
those  who  hav>  suffered  without  fault  or 
remedy  In  their  dealings  with  the  Oov- 
emment would  feel  readily  disposed  to 
risk  further  loss. 

Obviously  the  best  and  quickest  way 
to  get  marginal  properties  back  into  pro- 
duction, which  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
President,  is  to  keep  faith  with  those 
upon  whom  ve  must  rely  to  operate 
them.  This  may  be  done  by  incorpo- 
rating in  H.  R.  3871  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  3200.  both  of  which  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Banlring  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  each  of  which  seeks  the 
same  objective— that  is,  the  develop- 
ment, to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  of 
domestic  marginal  resources  of  strategic 
minerals  and  metals. 


Tlic  Wetbacks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  TORTY 

or  CAUrOBMu 
IM  Tm  BOT7SX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  May  24  issue  of  the  Ma- 
dkinist,  the  weekly  newspaper  published 
by  the  Natiooal  Assooiaaon  of  Ma- 
chinists, a  very  excellent  article  con- 
oemhig  the  vetbaek  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  request  that  it  be  made  a  part 
of  our  Rscces: 

Tkb  WmuxM 

Down  aloBg  tb«  border  between  Callfoml* 
•Dtf  Hwleo  there  la  a  gap  In  a  13-foot  iteel 
niik  feaee  called  U  Puert»>-tbe  Door.  The 
fHMS  along  tlM  border  rtma  through  the  ref- 
y  stTeen,  river  bottom  between  MeUcsU 
in  Mtlon  and  Caledco  In  California. 
tlttoagb  that  gap  in  the  fence  flowt  a  dirty 
little  etresiB  which  winds  acroee  the  itralght 
itas  of  tbs  mtaraatlonal  bordor. 


However,  ■  for  more  importar  t  etream  aleo 
nuws  through  U  PoMta — a  h\  man  etream. 
Thousands  of  Mexican  wetback,  are  slipping 
ihrough.  Wetbacks  are  Mexlc  ans  who  il- 
legally enter  the  United  Statei .  Thf>7  won 
their  nickname  from  twlmm  ng  the  Rio 
Grande  at  night  to  cross  Into  Texas.  Wet- 
backs, lured  by  the  promise  ol  Orlngo  dol- 
l.'in  to  be  earned  on  the  rich  r:  nches  of  the 
Imperial  Valley,  are  a  real  thr  ;at  to  native 
American  workers. 

Grand  Lodge  Repreeentatlve  !  lA  Skagen.  of 
Los  Angeles,  was  asked  by  the  Machinist  to 
make  a  special  report  on  the  sll  uatlon.  The 
t\cta  which  follow  together  Mth  the  ac- 
rampanytng  pictures  are  the  esult.  They 
are  Important  becaiise  Congree  Is  currently 
frrappllng  with  bills  to  clean  x  p  the  sltua- 
tiuu.  Skagen  Hated  three  of  th  serious  con- 
yequences  of  the  uncontrolled  flow  of  wet- 
backs Into  southwestern  Unit  Jd  States  of 
America      Here  they  are: 

Enemy  aliens  are  suspected  to  be  enter- 
ing the  United  States  dls^lse  1  as  Mexican 
fann  laborers. 

Big  Southwest  corporation  firming  inter- 
ests are  using  the  low-wage  wetbacks  to 
freeze  out  iilg  her -priced  An  erican  farm 
workers  and  prevent  xmlons  to  organize  the 
farms. 

Wetbacks  are  fanning  out  Into  Jobs  in 
Earagea,  trucking,  packing  hou  es.  construc- 
tion, and  restaurants  at  wages  which  Amer- 
icans cannot  afford  to  tak ;.  They  are 
undercutting  union  wage  rates. 

Skagen.  who  is  working  closely  with 
tlonal  Farm  Lat>or  Union  lead<  rs,  personally 
watched  wetbaclu  pass  throu  ;h  la  Puerta 
\n  broad  daylight.  Last  year  an  estimated 
1.000.000  Mexicans  5Upi>ed  into  the  United 
States  of  America  without  bel  ig  caught. 

B^ause  there  U  a  shortage  >f  cheap  farm 
labor,  the  Government  has  lot  been  too 
t  u^'h  In  cracking  down  on  w<  tbacks.  As  a 
result,  wapes  are  now  froeen  at  60  to  65  cents 
an  hour  In  the  Imperial  Val  ey.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  the  principal  towi »  In  the  valley 
has  several  hundred  people  unemployed. 
These  are  native  Americans  v  ho  live  there. 
They  are  bitter  because.  waUe  ranchers 
vrlll  not  hire  them,  hundreds  of  lUegal  im- 
migrants are  working  In  the  fie  ds. 

Because  of  the  labor  shorta  ;e,  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  Oovernm  ints  have  had 
an  agreement.  Mexico  Is  supp  sed  to  provide 
the  number  of  workers  thst  the  United 
States  Oovemment  estUnatea  Is  needed  to 
harvest  the  crope.  Aft*f  the  season  Is  over 
the  Mexicans  are  to  be  return*  d.  Tbe  agree- 
ment hasn't  worked  very  well. 

Bit;  Imperial  Valley  growers,  like  the  outfit 
headed  by  Prank  OT>wycr.  I  rother  of  the 
United  States  Ambaaeador  to  klexlco.  WiUlam 
OTtwyer.  New  York's  former  mayor,  find  It 
a  lot  cheaper  and  simpler  ]t  st  to  hire  the 
'sretbacks  at  their  gate.  It  sa'  ee  a  lot  of  red 
tape  and  fuss  over  wage  rates 

Immigration  Inspectors  raided  O'Dwyer's 
ranch  recently  and  found  tl  at  300  out  of 
380  Mexicans  employed  wsre  wetbacks. 
O  Dwyer'B  partner.  KeRh  Mets,  preaident  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  Orowei  s  Asaoclatlon, 
denied  any  exploitation  by  the  ranchers. 
However,  there  are  plenty  c  f  doctimented 
cases  where  growers  worked  wetbacks  and 
then  got  them  deported  to  avoid  paying 
them  even  the  paltry  wages  d  je  them. 

The  United  States  Senate  a  aved  to  itlffen 
the  law  when  it  recently  appr  )ved  extension 
of  the  United  States-Mexico  ac  reement.  The 
Senate  voted  that  any  grov  er  employing 
wetbacks  could  be  imprlaonet  up  to  1  year 
or  fined  up  to  la.OOO  for  each  Illegal  worker 
employed.  In  addition,  vloh  tors  are  sup- 
posed to  be  denied  the  right  o  ivn  legally- 
Imported  Mexican  labor.  Sent  tor  Httbbct  B. 
HxTMPHaxT,  Democrat,  of  Mlineeota.  jms- 
posed  that  Immigration  InspKrton  be  au- 
thorlaad  to  search  ranches.    I  his  was  voted 
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down.  The  bill  la  now  awaiting  a  vote  In 
the  House. 

The  National  Farm  Labor  Union,  which  Is 
pu.-'hmg  an  organising  campaign  In  Cali- 
fornia, recognizes  the  need  for  importation 
of  enough  Mexican  labor  through  legal  chsm- 
nels  tT  get  the  crops  harvested.  However, 
they  want  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  so 
that  wetbacks  will  be  outlawed.  They  want 
a  sq'uare  deal  for  American -born  farm  work- 
ers many  of  them  of  Mexican  origin.  They 
want  an  end  to  the  wetback  traffic  through 
which  corporation  faraiers  dlscrlmlate 
ag.tinst  Americans  and  exploit  Mexicans  for 
fat  profits. 

This  Is  not  a  question  which  only  affects 
labor  In  California.  It  Is  a  problem  for  all 
United  States  labor.  One  hole  In  labor's 
fense  again.st  exploitation  nnd  discrlmma- 
t:on  can  cause  a  lot  of  damage  to  all  working 
families.    It  is  time  to  close  la  Puerta. 


Wkoleheartedly  Commends  President 
Tmman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASH:NCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
King  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  commending  President 
Truman's  reaflfirmation  of  the  United 
Nations  position  on  Korea  and  support- 
ing him  in  his  decision  to  relieve  General 
MacArthur  of  his  command: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  partici- 
pated to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  military  and  diplomatic  policies 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  through  their 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations,  our  State 
Department,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and 

Whereas  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  disagreed 
viith  these  policies  publicly,  disregarding  the 
orders  of  his  Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Truman;  and 

Whereas  President  Truman  made  every  le- 
gitimate attempt  to  resolve  these  differences 
satisfactorily,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking 
the  unprecedented  action  of  flying  to  Wake 
Island  to  confer  with  the  general;  and 

Whereas  General  MacArt.'aur  prior  to  and 
since  the  Wake  Island  conference  ha^j  per- 
sisted In  conniving  with  friendly  publishers 
and  politicians  in  issuing  public  statements 
at  variance  with  the  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary policies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  It  is  imperative  that  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority 
be  maintained  If  the  will  of  the  people  is 
to  find  its  free  expression  and  the  common 
desire  for  the  greatest  possible  limitation  of 
war  be  fulfilled,  and  if  a  tiaird  world  war  is 
to  be  averted;  and 

Whereas  the  general's  reckless  disregard 
cf  the  authority  of  his  Commander  In  Chief 
was  creating  confusion,  ccmstematlon,  and 
fear  among  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
without  whose  cooperation  America  cannot 
hope  tc  stem  the  tide  of  communism :  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  King  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  wholeheartedly 
commends  President  Truman  for  his  action 
in   dismissing   General   MacArthur   and   re- 


affirming this  country's  support  of  the  United 
Nations  policies  toward  the  Korctan  situation 
and  for  limiting  the  war  so  far  as  Is  possible; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Magnuson,  Congressmen 
Mitchell  and  Jackson.  President  Truman, 
and  to  the  press. 


DcTcIopment  of  the  Fims  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEIXER 

OF  NEW  TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  May  1.  li'51 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  foUcwing  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  National  Music 
Council  annual  meeting,  Mf.y  24.  1951: 

As  a  devotee  of  the  opera  and  a  music  fan 
In  particular,  I  was  quite  pleased  to  receive 
the  invitation  extended  by  yovr  Mr.  Edwin 
Hughes.  When  he  Informed  nre  of  the  In- 
terest of  your  membership  In  the  two  bills  I 
had  sponsored,  advising  that  be  had  sent 
copies  thereof  to  all  your  affiliated  organi- 
zations, I  began  to  be  hopeful  cf  your  active 
support  and  cooperation  In  bilnglng  these 
bills  out  ol  the  legislative  mill  and  onto  the 
statute  books. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  an  en- 
couraging development.  On  May  17.  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Comraittee  tenta- 
tively voted  to  exempt  from  the  20-percent 
admissions  tax  the  following  jjroups;  non- 
profit, religious,  educational,  aid  charitable 
Institutions;  community-supported  sym- 
phony orchestras;  nonprofit  cx)perattve  or 
community  center  motion-picture  theaters, 
etc. 

A  similar  provision  was  approved  nearly  a 
year  ago,  only  to  be  rellnqulsbEd  at  tbe  out- 
break of  the  Korean  hostilities.  This  latest 
exemption  will  Include  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era, whosfc  ofllcialfi  have  expressed  grave 
doubt  as  to  Its  continuance  after  next  season 
unless  accorded  some  such  relief,  the  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
and  many  other  orchestra  and  concert 
groups  in  various  communities  throughout 
the  country. 

Don't  throw  your  hats  in  the  air,  as  yet. 
This  is  Just  the  first  hurdle.  This  tentative 
action  will  have  to  be  voted  ;5peclfically  by 
the  House  group,  pass  the  entire  House  and 
then  enter  the  legislative  treadmill  In  the 
Senate.  I  say,  it  Is  too  early  to  rejoice  or 
relax.  I  won't  withdraw  H.  R.  2375,  nor  cease 
my  activities  in  its  behalf,  un;il  final  action 
has  been  taken  on  the  present  proposal  in 
the  new  revenue  raising  bill  now  in  process. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  comnunicate  with 
the  various  members  of  the  W  iys  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  fnd  v*ith  the 
various  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
from  your  respective  dlstrlctt  of  residence. 
Indicating  your  support  ol  thlii  Indicated  tax 
exemption. 

On  February  2€,  1951,  I  Introduced  H.  R. 
2S90.  which  seeks  to  establlsli  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fine  Arts 
and  to  provide  certain  tax  advantages  for 
civic  nonprofit  organizations  operating  In 
the  field  of  the  fine  arts.  In  section  104,  It 
is  stated :  "For  the  purposes  ol  this  title  ( 1 ) 
the  term  "fine  arts"  includes  living  drama 
and  music,  literature,  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  ballet  and  dance." 


Paragraph  2  of  section  lOa  of  this  bill  pn» 
Tides  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior for  Pine  Arts  will  "encourage  and  as- 
sist but  not  dominate  or  control  nonprofit 
organUatlons  In  tbe  presentation,  perpetua- 
tion and  development  of  the  fine  arts  In  the 
United  SUtes." 

To  you,  the  term  "fine  arts"  may  seem 
panoramic  but  I  personally  feel  we  require 
this  broad  frame  wlthtn  which  to  begin.  The 
activities  of  the  encumbent  of  this  new  post 
in  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  dedicated 
to  the  further  development  ol  our  cultural 
heritage  and  to  the  distillation  of  the  co- 
pious knowledge  available,  the  historical  In- 
crement of  the  civUlzations  of  the  past. 

An  informed  general  public,  with  an  intel- 
ligent awareness,  not  only  of  our  own  com- 
prehensive and  p>osltlve  contributions  to  the 
fine  arts  but  the  benefactions  of  other  cul- 
tures at  other  times,  could  do  much  to  pro- 
mote the  futvu^  of  civilization,  progressively. 
Substance  could  be  posltlved  from  shadow, 
in  each  field,  and  presented  in  an  informa- 
tive, stimulating  and  thought-provoking 
manner.  Visual  communication,  for  In- 
stance, has  run  the  gamut  from  the  earliest 
cave  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  to  comlo 
Btrlps  and  television.  Our  architectural 
experience  stems  from  the  buildings  of 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  to 
the  rugged  American  colonial  type  and 
currently  for  example,  the  highly  func- 
tional aspects  of  the  new  United  Nations 
building.  To  assist  the  laymen's  analytical 
aproach  to  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  visual  beauty,  restiltlng  In  the  crea- 
tion cf  higher  standards  of  taste,  should  be 
one  of  the  desirable  goals.  In  the  field  of 
literature,  humor,  drama,  history,  essays, 
poetry,  critiques  of  reason,  pure  and  Impure, 
we've  been  around  the  clock,  from  the  clas- 
sical to  the  commercial.  In  your  own  field, 
which  you  know  so  well,  how  much  needs  to 
be  said,  how  much  needs  to  be  done,  to  Inter- 
pret music  and  musicianship?  The  prospects 
are  Inviting — an  understanding  of  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  the  histcu-lcal  background  of 
comjx>sers,  the  adaption  of  music  to  the 
needs  of  society  and  the  individual,  from  the 
first  tap  on  a  tree  trunk,  to  the  folk  songs, 
to  the  world's  great  operas  and  symphonies — 
yes.  even  to  the  latest  Jazz  and  bebop.  Yotu* 
council  did  a  splendid  Job  in  strengthening 
national  mortle  during  the  war  years  and 
your  group  appreciates  better  perhaps  than 
others  the  tremendoiu  cultural  strides  that 
may  be  made. 

A^  you  know,  for  several  centuries,  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  endowed  with  a  potent 
vitality  through  the  stimulation  provided  by 
the  various  royal  academies  and  conserva- 
tories. The  Paris  Opera  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  In  London  have  been  out- 
standlnf  examples  of  their  kind  to  students 
and  artists  in  the  field  of  music.  In  the 
United  States,  since  the  time  of  Pranklin. 
there  have  been  many  academies,  clube,  so- 
cieties, guilds,  leagues,  and  associations,  pri- 
vately sponsored,  and  devoted  to  the  presCT- 
vatlon,  study,  and  furtherance  of  the  fine 
arts.  Traditionally,  such  groups  have  always 
shied  away  from  any  tarm  of  goverrunental 
Interference,  as  they  regarded  It,  and  this  la 
as  it  shotild  be.  In  my  proposed  bill,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  thought  of  domlnetlon,  not 
one  lota  of  suggested  control  over  the  Insti- 
tutions or  the  practitioners  of  the  fine  arts. 
And  It  Is  so  stated,  as  specifically  as  the  lan- 
guage can  convey.  The  purpose  of  my  bill, 
as  clearly  outlined  in  Its  provisions.  Is  to 
promote,  encourage,  and  develop  the  poten- 
tial richness  latent  In  our  heritage  and  thus 
widen  the  horizon  of  our  cultural  attain- 
ments. Our  achievements  as  a  nation.  In  thla 
direction,  are  limitless.  I  seek,  and  welcome, 
your  active  support  of  this  worthy  objective. 
Thank  you. 
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HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 


Of  IBS  BOOBS  OP 


MomdMy.  June  4.  1951 


rivcs 


Mr.  WLAKKSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
tiM  most  vldous  wrtygnm  yet  pzoposed 
!■  tilftt  of  Ifvylng  a  tax  on  the  inunici- 
PftlltlH  sad  eooperattre  power  aaaocia- 
ttOM  that  dtatribute  eleetrtcity  to  the 
tiXUmm$m  wMawnwa.  That  proposition 
li  nam  before  the  OMnmlttee  oo  Wasrs 
■ad  Means,  if  it  Is  written  Into  the  btU 
and  appmwd  Iqr  both  Houses  of  Con- 
frasi.  It  wUl  be  ooe  of  the  Kreatest  blows 
to  tte  idtiBate  eonsumers  of  ele<:tiicity 
been  perpetrated  since  Edison 
the  sisetrle  Ucht 
f  tnfonnatkm  of  the  Bouse.  I  am 
gMnt  9«a  a  partial  list  of  the  towns  and 
that  would  be  punished 
I  wish  crery  indlTid- 
toms  an  electric  switch,  in  ail 
■Jttiss.  as  weU  as  every  farmer 
I  bis  power  through  a  mral  elec- 
eouki  understand 
thii  proHslon  oseans.  and  let  their 
how  they  feel 
It 

As  I  potalsd  out  to  the  Boost  sane  time 
capital  dtias  in  many  of  the 

Ohio. 
Tennessee. 
and  operate  their  own 
as  do  hundreds  of  other 
torn  and  dtlcs  throuchout  the  United 
■ay  nothing  of  the  ooopera- 
associitlons  that  supply  elec- 
triflUr  to ttaa  Amsrtcanl^zmers. 

ItoiBpoas  this  tax  on  them  would  be 
■  torrWt  tnlustlce.  and  If  ewrybody 
■Ibslui  eocdd  let  their  Coocrressmen 
IMV  they  feel  about  It.  this  pro- 
wooU  not  gat  enough  votes  to 

li  a  partial  bst  of  the  towns  and 

fey  0talss,  that  own  their  own 

Btcas,  whose  people  will 

of  this  nnlust  tax. 

%■  Stats  of  Abibama  the  people  in 

_  towns  and  dties  will  be  the 

If  tbia  UBiust  prsvistaD  is  esMctad 


Bwrtsville.  Opsmca,  Opp. 
OMildd,  Tar- 
■Bd  aaoy  others. 
IMVS  a  eo«pleto  Bst  of  the 
I  AitHna  that  own  thair 
I  do  kMw  tliat  the  dttes 
own  thsiia.  and  I 
iMt  a  btfia  ■oBibar  of  otbars 
IIM  State  are  ta  the  same 


^taalafve 
that  have 
vfll  be  punWMd  by  this  provision. 


induing  Los  Angeles.  Alameda.  Ana- 
heim. Azxjsa.  BaimlnK.  BurbanJE.  Colton. 
Glendale,  Healdsbxirg.  Lompoc,  Modesto, 
Palo  Alto.  Pasadena.  Redding.  Riverside, 
Rosedale.  Sacramento,  Turlock.  Ukiah, 
and  many  others. 

Among  the  cities  In  Colorado  whose 
people  would  bear  the  burden  of  this 
measure  are  Colorado  SpnnKs,  EHi'Ita. 
Fort  Collins.  Port  Morgan.  La  Junta. 
Lamar.  La^  Animas,  Longmont.  and 
Loveland. 

In  Connecticut,  the  cities  of  Groton. 
Jewett  City.  Norwalk.  and  Wallinsford 
are  among  the  ones  whose  citizens  would 
be  punished  by  this  measure. 

In  Delaware  the  people  in  the  cit:e.s  of 
Dover  and  Newark  would  Also  be  affected 
by  this  unjust  measure. 

In  Florida.  Tallahassee,  the  capita!  a.s 
well  as  the  cities  of  Bartow.  Gaine  ville, 
Jacksonville.  Key  West,  Lakeland.  Lees- 
burg,  Ocala,  Orlando,  Quincy.  Sebnng. 
and  Vero  Beach,  and  aoany  others,  would 
be  victims  of  this  unjust  provision. 

In  Oeorgla,  the  cities  of  Albany,  Cal- 
houn. Cordele,  East  PoiJit,  Port  Valley. 
Oriflln,  Moultrie,  Newnan,  Quitman,  and 
Thomasville  would  be  among  the  victims. 

In  Idaho  I  do  not  have  a  complete  list 
of  the  towns  and  cities  owning  their  own 
power  systems,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
city  of  Idaho  Falls  would  be  affected  by 
such  a  scheme. 

In  Illinois,  the  capital  city  of  Spring- 
field, the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as 
well  as  the  cities  of  Batavia.  Blooming- 
ton,  Cairo,  Carmi,  Oeneseo.  Geneva, 
Highland.  Hinsdale,  Jaclcsonville.  Mount 
Olive,  Napervllle.  Oglesby,  Princeton, 
Rochelle.  Rock  Falls.  Salem,  Sullivan, 
WInnetka.  and  Woodstock,  and  many 
others,  would  suffer  the  burden  of  this 
vicious  provision. 

In  Indiana,  the  cities  of  Boonville, 
Columbia  City,  Crawfordsville.  Decatur, 
Fort  Wayne.  Frankfort.  Garrett,  Goshen. 
Jasper.  Kendallvtlle,  Lebanon,  Linton. 
Logansport,  Wappanee.  Peru.  Portland, 
Rensselaer,  Richmond.  Rush  ville,  Tell 
City,  Tipton,  and  many  others  would  be 
burdened  with  such  a  provision. 

In  Iowa,  the  burden  would  fall  on 
such  cities  as.  Algona.  Ames.  Atlantic, 
Cedar  Falls,  Denison.  Forest  City,  Har- 
lan. Hawardetn,  Indianola,  Maquoketa, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Muscatine.  New  Hamp- 
ton. Onawa.  Osage,  PeUa.  Rock  Rapids, 
Speooer,  Tipton.  Vinton.  Waverly,  Web- 
ster City,  and  Wlnteraet. 

While  in  Kansas,  the  cities  of 
Anthony,  Augusta.  Belleville.  Beloit, 
Chanute,  Clay  Center,  CoffeyvtUe.  Gar- 
den City,  Gamett,  Qlrard.  Ooodland. 
Bertngton,  Horton.  lola.  Kansas  City. 
Kingman.  Lamed,  McPherson.  Neode- 
sha.  Norton.  Osawatomk,  Pratt.  RusseU. 
Wetlington.  Winfleld,  would  be  among 
the  vletlsis. 

In  Kentoelty.  the  capital  city  ot 
ftmnkfort.  as  well  as  Bardstown.  Bowl- 
taif  Qreen.  Cortatn.  Franklin,  Hopklns- 
vUle.  MadlsonviUe,  Mayfield,  Murray, 
Owensboro.  Paris,  and  RusaeUvUle.  and 
many  others  would  suffer  as  a  result  of 
this  stupid  provision. 

IB  Louisiana,  the  ciUea  of  Abbeville. 
■oaasa.  Mlnden.  Monroe.  Opelousas. 
Rayne.  Thibodaux,  and  Winfleld  would 
be  among  the  punished. 


While  In  Maine,  Madison  and  Van 
Bur  en  would  be  among  tl  e  victims,  as 
would  Easton  and  Hagersto  wn  aad  other 
unfortunate  cities  in  Maryl  ind. 

In  Massachusetts.  Bslmo  it,  Bralntree, 
Chicopee,  Concord.  Danve  s,  Hingham. 
Hoiyoke.  Hudson.  Ipswicii.  Mansfield. 
Marblehead.  Middleboroug  i.  North  At- 
tleboro,  Norwood,  Peatxxly,  Reading, 
Shrewsbury,  South  Hadliy,  Taunton. 
Wakefield.  Wellesley.  and  ^/estfield.  and 
manj-  others,  would  bear  the  burden. 

In  Michigan,  the  capital  city  of  Lan- 
sing, as  well  as  Allegan,  Bay  City,  Cold- 
waier,  Detroit,  Dowagiai  .  Escanaba, 
Gladstone.  Grand  Haven.  Holland.  Kala- 
mazoo, L'Anse.  MarquettJ,  Marshall. 
Niles,  Norway,  Petoskey,  St.  Louis, 
South  Haven,  Stureris,  T.  averse  City. 
Wakefield,  Wyandotte.  Zeeland,  and 
many  others,  would  take  thf  punishment. 

In  Minnesota,  Austin.  Anoka,  Brain- 
erd,  Detroit  Lakes,  Pairm)unt.  Ferg\is 
P'ail.s,  Hibbing.  Hutchinson.  Jackson. 
Litchfield.  Luveme,  Marshall.  Moor- 
head.  North  St.  Paul,  Owa  onna,  Roch- 
ester, St  James,  St.  Peter.  Sauk  Centre, 
SU'opy  Eye.  Two  Harbo.-s.  Virginia, 
Wastca,  Willmar,  Wiixlom.  and  Worth- 
inston  would  be  among  th(  unfortunate 
victims. 

In  Mississippi,  the  citl 's  Aberdeen. 
Amory,  Belzoni.  Canton,  Clarksdale, 
Columbus.  Corinth.  Greer  wood.  Holly 
Springs,  Louisville,  New  Albany,  Oxford, 
Philadelphia.  StarkviUe.  Tjpelo.  Water 
Valley.  West  Point.  Yazo<  City  would 
feel  the  blow,  as  would  the  farmers 
throughout  the  State. 

In  Missouri,  the  cities  of  Butler,  Cali- 
fornia. Carronton,  Carttage,  Chilll- 
cothe,  Columbia,  Farming  on.  Fayette, 
Fulton.  Hannibal.  Higgln  rvllle.  Inde- 
pendence. Jackson.  Kennel  t,  Kirkwood, 
Macon,  Maiden,  Marcelin ;,  Marshall. 
Poplar  Bluff,  Rolla,  Salen.  Sikeston, 
Slater.  Springfield,  Treiton.  West 
Plains,  and  many  others  would  be  vic- 
tims, along  with  the  farmers  of  that 
great  State, 

In  Nebraska.  Auburn,  Bea  rice,  Broken 
Bow.  Pairbury,  Fremont.  G»  ring.  Grand 
Island,  Hastings,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Mc- 
Cook,  Nebraska  City,  N<  rth  Platte, 
Omaha.  Schuyler.  Seward.  30uth  Sioux 
City.  Superior.  Wahoo.  Wasnie,  and  West 
Point;  also  affected  would  )e  the  Con- 
sumers Public  Power  district,  which 
serves  293  cities  and  towns  in  Nebraska, 
would  reap  the  punishment. 

The  city  of  Littleton  in  :iew  Hamp- 
shire; Madison.  Milltown.  I'ark  Ridge. 
South  River,  and  Vineland  in  New  Jer- 
sey; and  Clayton,  Gallup.  lot  Springs, 
Raton.  Soccoro,  and  Tucum  ;ari  In  New 
Mexico. 

In  New  York,  the  cities  of  Bath.  Dun^ 
kirk.  Endicott,  Fairport.  Free  port,  Qreen 
L<sland.  Greenport.  Herkiiier.  Ilion, 
Jamestown,  Lake  Placid  V  llage.  Mo- 
hawk, Penn  Yan,  Plattsburg]  i.  Rockvllle 
Centre.  Salamanca.  Bolvay.  SpringviUe, 
Tupper  Lake.  Watertown,  Wf  tkins  Glen. 
Wellsville,  Westfleld.  and  many  others 
would  be  among  the  victim:,  as  would 
Albemarle.  Coooord.  EUsaieth  City. 
Fayettevllle.  Qastonla.  Qreeiiville.  High 
Point.  Kings  Mountain.  StattsviUe.  Tar- 
boro,  and  Wilson  in  North  Ca  oUna. 
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In  North  Dakota,  the  city  of  Grafton 
would  be  among  the  victims,  and  in  Ohio, 
the  cities  of  Columbus,  the  capital,  as 
v.- ell  as  Bowling  Green,  Carey,  Cleveland, 
Clvde,  Columbiana,  Cuyahoga  Palls, 
Dcver.  East  Palestine,  Hamilton,  Jack- 
son. Lebanon,  Miamisburg.  Niles.  Ober- 
lin.  Orrville.  Painesville.  Piqua,  Reading, 
St  Bernard,  St.  Marys.  Troy.  Wads- 
worth,  Wellston,  Westerville,  Willard, 
and  many  others  would  receive  the  blow. 

In  Oklahoma.  Blackwell,  Cherokee, 
Cushin?,  Edmond.  Hominy,  Pawhuska, 
Pcnca  City,  Wacroner,  and  Watonga,  and 
in  Oree:on,  Ashland,  Eugene,  and  Mc- 
M:nnviile,  and  many  others  would  be 
victims. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Aspinwall,  Ellwood 
City.  Etna.  Grove  City.  Lansdale,  Le- 
hishton,  Middletown,  Olyphant  Borough. 
Pcvkasie  Borou^'h.  Pitcairn.  St.  Clair, 
Schuylkill  Haven.  Tarantum.  and 
Weatherly  would  be  so  burdened,  along 
with  GafTney,  Newberry,  Oranpebiu'-g, 
and  Winnsboro  in  South  Carolina; 
Brcoklnes,  Madi.«;on.  Pierre.  Sioux  Falls, 
Vermillion,  and  Watertown  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

In  Tennessee,  the  capital  city  of  Na.sh- 
ville.  as  well  as  Athens.  Bristol.  Browns- 
ville. Chattanooga.  Clarksville,  Cleve- 
land. Clinton,  Columbia,  Cookeville, 
Dickson,  Dyersburg,  Elizabethton,  Erwin, 
Etowah,  Fayettevllle.  Gallatin,  Green- 
ville. Harriman.  Humboldt,  Jackson, 
Jefferson  City,  Johnson  City,  Knoxville, 
La  Follette,  Lawrenceburg,  Lebanon,  Le- 
noir City.  Lewisburg,  Lexington.  Loudon. 
Martin.  Maryville.  McMinnville,  Mem- 
phis. Milan.  Morristown,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant. Murfreesboro,  Newport,  Paris,  Pu- 
laski, Ripley,  Rockwood.  Shelbyville, 
Springfield.  Sweetwater.  Trenton.  Union 
City,  and  Winchester  would  be  among  the 
victims. 

In  Texas  the  capital  city  of  Austin,  as 
well  as  Brady.  Brenham.  Brownfield, 
Cooper,  Cuero,  Denton.  Floydada,  Fred- 
ericksburg. Gonzalez.  Greenville.  Hearne. 
K' rrville.  Lampasa,  Llano,  Lubbock. 
Luling,  New  Braunfels,  RobstoTn,  San 
Antonio.  San  Marcos,  San  Saba,  Sey- 
mour, Smithville,  Vernon,  Weatherford, 
Yoakum,  and  many  others  would  bear 
this  punishment. 

In  Utah.  BountJul.  Heber,  Helper, 
Loean.  Murray,  Price,  Provo.  and 
SpringviUe.  and  the  city  of  Burlington. 
Vt..  would  be  among  the  victims,  as 
would  the  cities  Bedford.  Blackstone, 
Bristol.  Danville,  Pranklin.  Front  Royal, 
Harrisonburg.  Martinsville,  Radford, 
and  Salem  in  Virginia;  Aberdeen.  Cen- 
tralis. Ellensburg.  Grand  Coulee,  Long- 
view.  Okanogan,  Opportumty.  Port  An- 
geles. Raymond  Seattle,  Shelton,  and 
Tacoma  in  the  State  of  Washington; 
and  Algoma.  Black  River  Falls,  Ciinton- 
v'.Ue.  Columbus,  Greendale,  Jefferson. 
Kaukauna.  Kewaunee,  Manitowoc. 
Marshfleld.  Menasha,  New  London.  Oco- 
nomowoc.  Plymouth,  Rice  Lake,  Rich- 
land Center.  Shawano.  Sheboygan  Palls. 
Stoughton.  Sturgeon  Bay,  Two  Rivers. 
Waupun.  and  Wisconsin  Rapids  in  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is  unthinkable  that 
Congress  would  take  such  a  step  toward 
destroying  the  public  power  systems  of 
this  Nation,  and  burdening  the  users 


of  electricity  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  including  the  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  people  in  tlie  towns  and 
cities. 

Electricity  Is  the  greatest  servant 
mankind  has  ever  known,  and  the  only 
one  the  men  and  women  of  ordinary 
means  can  afford.  It  would  simply  be 
an  outrage  to  impose  this  burden  upon 
them. 


Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
Commend  President  I'raman 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  renarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foilos'ing  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  .'Seattle-King 
County  Chapter  of  the  Artaericans  for 
Democratic  Action 

Resolction  Passed  Unanimoutilt  at  a  Re- 
cent MtrTiNc  or  the  Seattle  Kinc  CotrNTT 
Chapieh  of  Ameeicans  foi;  Democratic 
Action 

Whereas  last  June  the  United  States,  In 
concert  with  51  other  members  ol  the 
United  Nations.  Intervened  In  Korea  to  stop 
Communist  aegression;  and 

Whereas  this  action  was,  and  still  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  Comncunlst  leaders 
on  notice  that  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
will  not  tolerate  piecemeal  aggression  and 
Subjugation  ol  free  peoples  to  Communist 
tyranny;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Natiors'  action  In 
Korea  is  the  alternative,  on  tJie  one  hand, 
to  abandoning  the  victims  of  aggression  to 
Communist  annexation,  an  alteinative  which 
could  result  only  in  the  gradual  conquest  of 
the  entire  world  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  is  the 
alternative,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  so-called 
preventive  war  against  Russia,  a  war  from 
which  neither  freedom  nca-  civilization  as  we 
know  it  could  survive;  and 

Whereas  Gen.  Douglas  MacArlhtir  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  conflict  in  Korea  be  ex- 
panded to  the  mainland  of  Rec  China,  rec- 
crnmendatlons  which  are  opposed  by  all  of 
our  major  allies  and  which  would  almost 
surely  result  in  a  full-scale  anl  Immediate 
war  with  Red  China;  and 

Whereas  no  course  of  action  could  accom- 
modate more  fully  the  desires  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia whose  eiforts  coiild  then  be  (concentrated 
on  talting  over  by  subvei-sion.  Infiltration. 
and  open  aggression  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  with  their  190,00(;,000  people, 
their  vast  productive  capacity  and  their 
colonial  holdings.  Including  the  Belgian 
Congo,  the  world's  chief  uranltim  source;  and 

Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  to  convince  the  Kremlin  ttiat  they  can 
and  will  resist  collectively  and  successfully 
aggression:  and 

Whereas  peace  is  possible  of  attainment 
through  the  United  Nations  if  ar  d  when  the 
Kremlin  is  so  convinced;  and 

Whereas  acceptance  of  the  Mac  Arthur  pro- 
posals by  the  United  States  would  restilt  in 
unilateral  actions  by  the  United  States 
which  would  destroy  the  United  Itationa.  the 
world's  last  remaining  hope  for  peace,  and 
leave  the  United  States  Isolatec  politically 
and  without  military  or  moral  all  les  on  what 
would  soon  become  a  flaming  world-wide 
battle  fr(»it:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


Resolved,  That  the  King  County  Chapter. 
Amerlcarxs  for  Democratic  Action,  xxiges  its 
representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  exert  every  effort  to  Insure  the  re- 
jection of  the  proposals  of  General  Uac- 
Arthtir;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  Magntwon  and  Cain.  Con- 
gressmen Mitchell  and  Jackson.  President 
Truman,  and  to  the  press. 


Resoluttok  Passed  UNANiMonsLT  at  a  Re- 
cent Meeting  or  the  Seattue-Kimo  Countt 
Chaptes    of    Amekicans    roa    Dxmoc&atic 

Action 

Whereas  sharp  differences  In  military  and 
diplomatic   policies  regarding  the   Par   East 
had  developed  between  the  President  of  th« 
United  States  and  Gen.  Douglas  McArtbur 
and 

V^hereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  fully  recognizing  the  abUlty  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  hU  prestige  and  value  in 
the  Far  East,  made  every  legitimate  at- 
tempt to  resolve  those  differences  satisfac-. 
torily.  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  un- 
precedented action  of  flying  to  Wake  IslanCi 
to  confer  with  the  general;  and 

Whereas  General  MacArthur,  prior  to  and 
since  the  Wake  Island  conference,  has  per- 
sisted in  issuing  public  statements  at  vari- 
ance with  the  diplomatic  and  military  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  as  determined 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  the  President  who  Is  assisted  in  reachlnf 
his  conclusions  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  Including 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and 

Whereas  General  MacArthur's  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  authority  of  his  Commander 
In  Chief  was  creating  confusion,  consterna- 
tion, and  fear  among  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  without  whose  cooperation  America 
cannot  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas  General  MacArthiU'  did  not  see  fit 
to  resign  his  positions  and  thereby  relieve 
himself  of  the  clear-cut  responsibility  to 
carry  out  policies  with  which  be  did  not 
agree  but  did  Instead  remain  In  the  pocltions 
and  continue  to  disregard  repeated  Instruco 
tions  of  his  superiors;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  of  General  MacAr- 
thur constituted  gross  insubordination, 
flouted  the  American  tradition  of  military 
subordination  to  civilian  authority  and  vio- 
lated the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  Now.  therefore  he  It 

Resolved:  That  the  King  County  Chapter. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  whole- 
heartedly commends  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  action  In  dismissing 
General  MacArthtir;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thl»  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  Senators  Macnttsok  and  Can*,  to  Con- 
gressmen MrrcHzu.  and  jACKsoif,  and  to  the 
press. 


Books  a  Ralkf  Passbn  k  lAnrj 
Tnutee'f  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  IRJLTER 

OF  Hzw  Tone 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAllTfS 

Monday.  June  4,  19S1 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  oxKe 
again  my  congressional  district  has  been 
hoi2ored  by  the  selection  of  one  of  my 
constituents  as  Brooklyn's  man  of  tbe 
week.  Sunday's  Bnxdtlyn  Ea«le  of  Ju2ie 
3.  1951,  tells  a  beautifiil  sUxry  about  & 
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gi'Mal  Ban.  one  I  «n  idnaed  to  eotmt  Dot 
oiUy  M  »  food  netefabor  but  as  a  real 
frlnd>-«  bard-working,  respected  mem- 
b(T  of  oar  eommunlty. 

Ifay  the  Lord  spare  Harold  J.  Bally 
for  many  years  to  come  so  that  be  may 
carry  on  bis  fine  work. 
BaoaBi.T«'s  Mui   or  rm*  Wmmm.:    Books   a 
Kdum«  ftmaom  m  Laauurr  Tiwrn's  Lit* 

(By  Riclurd  J.  BotH) 

iU  Movtary  of  th«  BrooUyn  Public  U- 
tniryli  boaM  of  tnistcM.  Harold  J.  Bal'.y 
bail  bMB  taatniBMiita]  In  promoUnK  the  ez- 
ptiwkoa  of  ocM  ot  Brooklyn'B  most  Talu*bl« 
eotuanntty  faeUiUM. 

ins  lataiwt  tn  books  Is  psrsonsl  ss  «*U  as 
trnilhi  i|il>ll<Mt,  and  wblis  b«  bac  bs*n  tcrv- 
iBf  ttoa  bORitvh  llbraiy  be  bas  not  nestocted 
hli  ova.  la  the  Bally  boms  at  M37  Bed- 
fWd  AMBns  tbsra  Is  a  ooUsctlan  of  more 
tiMia  ajn  fatmnsa  that  would  be  tbe  envy 
at  aaey  a  pvbUe  library  ia  a  nuaiar  muulc- 

•atly'i  greatsst  serrlce  to 
<  te  baeama  a  library  trustee  In 
la  IMa  was  bis  work  dur- 
tas-  IMt  aad  29SO  as  a  sasmber  ol  Oorernar 
^vi|.»»it«^  Zat  8ut«  Aid  to  U- 
as  a  raaolt  ot  Um  eamialttiee\  la- 
fok  a  larfs  share  of  an  appro- 
BflallDa  of  saveral  mUUon  tfoUars.  approved 
Wf  Itm  lisMatve  without  a  dlaaeutlng  vote. 
I  act  alone  In  Its  gratitude  for 
to  win  State  aid.  At  tbe 
tltls  ysar  ot  tbs  trustee's 
UM  SteU  Library  AaaoeUtion  be 
ehatrman.  Last  year  be  was 
to  tbe  State  Library  Trustee's 
la  addltloa.  be  is  a  former  Tlce 
€t  tba  Uustsss  dinstoa  of  tbe 
Uarary  AaaoctatVm. 
tts  eatant  or  hie  library  work. 
tflgimlas  sarrtoe  as  ebalrman  ot 
tba  Btaary  eooualttces  ctf  tt**  booklyti  CItU 
tha  Wottlafbaia  Aasoetatlon  and 
boartf  menber  of  the  Frleuds  of 
PobUe  Ltbiary.  be  bas  dlstln- 
IB  Biany  other  flalda,  both  la 

la  Mi  law  aSoa  at  16S  Broadway.  ICanhaU 
la  hla  boms  staada  mueh  evtdenoa 
etiltural  interests.  An  art 
acAaetor  ot  note,  he  la  also  an 
and  this  eownWnatlon  at 
la  iflaplaysd  tn  hto  Ubrary 
walls. 
Is  CSM  at  tha  itaonehast  admlrera 
I  of  Brlimind  Blampled.  regarded 
as  oae  of  tha  world's  top  etchers  and  water- 
sad  tha  Bally  eoHsetloo  at  that 
li  aakoaf  the  largast.  tf  not 
ta  aslstaoee.  FUty  oC  BUmpied'a 
Isat  toy  tba  borou^  lawyer 
a  tMr  yasn  sfo  for  a  Btaath-long  exhibition 
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ago  vlaltors  to  the  Ubrary  were 
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In  1008  be  made  a  preliminary  cbolce  be- 
tween the  law  and  engineering  and  entered 
Furdue  University's  Engineering?  Sch  <il. 
After  a  year,  however,  he  charired  his  m:nd 
and  entered  Harvard  Law  School. 

"Orl^jflnally  I  had  a  notlcn  that  yu 
couldn't  be  a  succesa  at  the  law  and  still 
keep  your  Ideals."  he  explained.  'But  I  de- 
cided I  was  wrong,  and  I  would  rather  worlc 
with  people,  as  in  the  law   ' 

After  e  years  of  le^cal  work  wl'h  Thf^^dore 
L.  Fro'.htnfe-ham.  Mr.  Bal'.v  bf-cur,  2  years  'f 
service  as  a  special  attorney  with  The  D^-- 
partment  of  Justire  P-xir  eyer'Kir  ;t»'-".,' - 
ed  his  entry  Into  the  service,  so  he  made  't.:s 
contribution  to  the  World  W  ir  I  efl.  r*  by 
working  on  espionage  caaes  in  the  Supr-  n.e 
Court. 

Since  1019  be  bas  engat^d  tn  a  k;eiieral  pri- 
vate practice,  particularly  In  thp  ReUl  t 
wtUs.  estates,  and  truata.  He  1."  a  n-.e:i.i»'r 
Of  bar  associations  In  Brooklyn,  Manhart.i:i, 
and  on  State  and  national  levels  and  av.  A'- 
tlve  memlJer  on  several  key  ctnimlttei>s  in 
tbe  groups. 

In  1923  Mr.  Bally  married  the  former  M.^r- 
guerlte  Halsted.  Officiating  at  the  cerpr.i  :iy 
was  the  revered  Brooklyn  minister  the  Rev- 
erend 8.  Parkes  Cadman,  a  family  friend  of 
tbe  Bally  family.  Mr  and  Uis  Baity  now  are 
active  at  the  Flatbush-Tompkins  Congrega- 
tional Church. 

As  an  author.  Mr  Bally  again  proves  his 
versatility  He  Is  editor  of  the  riirr<«p.t  edl- 
t'on  of  Balrd's  Manual  of  American  College 
Fraternities,  a  9<J6-pa(te  volume,  and  has 
written  many  commentaries  for  fraternal 
and  other  magazines 

Tbe  National  Interfraternlty  Conference 
la  another  favorite  Bally  activity.  He  has 
served  sa  an  officer  of  every  rank  from  treas- 
urer to  chairman,  and  la  currently  chairman 
of  tbe  group's  commlttte  on  Idealism  and 
spiritual  inspiration. 

In  bis  ~ipare  time."  obviously  a  mislead- 
ing phrase.  Mr.  Bally  continues  to  talce  part 
In  the  work  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Central  TMCA.  He  also  U  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Alumni,  a  foundlni?  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ai««oclates.  and  a 
member  of  the  Rembrandt  Club  and  Shakes- 
peare Association. 


Pay  Too  Macli? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mcHTSAiv 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Ifr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  certainly  thought  you  were 
oyovtaarged  if  and  when  you  paid  $1  10 
tor  round  steak;  $1.25  or  more  for  sirloin 
or  T-bone.  You  were  Just  as  outraged 
If  you  sold  fat  beef  cattle  under  the  re- 
oent  roll-back.  Letters  from  farmers 
raising  cattle  itemize  their  costs  and 
prove  that  they  Just  cannot  put  beef  on 
tbe  mai^et  at  DiSalie's  prices  without 
substantial  loss.  Bitter  are  the  com- 
plaints of  housewives  who  are  unable  to 
strstcb  tbe  family  budget  to  include  the 
usual  purebase  of  groceries  and  beef. 

Prieea  all  along  tiie  line  go  up  and  up 
as  do  wages  tor  certain  favored  groups. 
If  you  are  an  average  cltixen.  it  makes 
Uttte  dUTer^ice  what  you  buy,  no  matter 
vttat  your  wage  or  Ineome.  you  have  dlffl- 
eulty  In  getting  enough  of  good  quality 
merchandise  to  mMt  your  former  stand- 


ard of  living.  Tbe  worker  with  $100  a 
week  pay  check  finds  aftei  deductions 
and  taxes  that  It  buys  liim  n )  more  than 
did  $50  or  less  a  few  years  a  ;o. 

Inflation,  that  is.  the  con<tition  where 
moat  everyone  has  more  do  lars  but  for 
thase  dollars  gets  either  no  .nore  or  less 
than  he  did  before,  is  wit  i  us.  It  is 
growing  like  a  mushroom  wiiich  was  not 
there  the  night  before  but  by  noon  of 
the  next  day  is  full  grown. 

So,  naturally,  you  ask  hew  come  and 
what  about  it?  The  first  qu  ;stion  is  easy 
U)  aiiswer — our  Government  has,  ever 
since  1933  with  one  exc«  ption.  been 
.spending  mere  money  thai  it  had.  It 
ta.xed  and  then  taxed  agair  and  on  top 
o[  that  It  borrowed.  It  n(  t  only  gave 
away  millions  of  dollars  thr  >ugh  special 
payments  to  one  group  and  tien  another, 
b'uL  since  1941  and  up  to  .  uly  1950,  it 
yave  $81,000,000,000  to  foreign  countries. 
If  we  had  all  contributed  U.at  $81,000.- 
000  000  equally  each  of  us  would  have 
kicked  in  at  lea^t  $1,528.  "Xet  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  spenc  beyond  its 
income. 

N.'.turally.  people  who  rece  ve  wages  or 
a  salary  want  the  good  thir.?s  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  before  prices  went 
up — so  wage5  and  salaries  g)  up.  Ulti- 
mately, there  are  more  dollar  >  than  there 
are  goods  and  we  have  inflat  on.  Higher 
incomes  buy  less. 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOtJT  n  » 

The  answer  is  just  as  simp  e.  But  not 
so  easy  to  take.  It  is — do  vithout,  buy 
less  until  production  catches  up  with  the 
supply  of  dollars.  But  no  cne,  least  of 
all  your  Qovemment.  seems  o  be  willing 
to  do  that.  Individuals  w^ho  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  a  certain  way  of  life 
are  only  acting  characteristically  when, 
as  do  all  of  us,  we  object  to  gitting  along 
on  less  or  with  fewer  conveniences. 

To  end  Inflation  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Individuals  drastically  lower  their  stand- 
ard of  hving.  all  they  need  do  is  to  quit 
buying  unnecessary  so-called  luxury 
items. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  Govern- 
ment trying  to  force  our  one-hundred- 
and-flfty-odd  million  people  to  give  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  world  what 
a  few  "do-gooders"  think  they  should 
have,  even  though  they  have  not  asked 
for  it. 

Defense  appropriations — yes.  But 
keep  them  within  reason.  Few,  indeed, 
are  the  military  men  who  do  not  ask  the 
Congress  for  far  more  than  they  actually 
need.  Giving  those  charged  with  the 
defense  of  our  country  the  dollars  they 
ask  does  not  necessarily  give  us  defense. 

General  Marshall  Just  said  that  the 
$35,000,000,000  recently  appropriated  for 
national  defense  would  today  purchase 
but  $27,000,000,000  worth  of  defense  ma- 
teriel— this,  because  of  inflation.  Infla- 
tion which  came  to  us  under  our  price- 
control  system.  A  system  which  we  will 
be  asked  to  extend  this  month.  So  price 
control  is  not  the  answer  as  every  farm- 
er, merchant,  and  worker  should  know 
by  this  time. 

Price  control  is  to  our  national  econ- 
omy what  a  handful  of  emery  dust  is  to 
a  delicate  pieoe  of  macblnor — a  wreck- 
er. It  is  a  creator  of  scarcities:  a  con- 
tributor to  rationing  by  which  it  will  be 
followed.    Each  causes  the  spending  of 
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additional  dollars  for  more  emidoyees — 
none  of  whom  contribute  anything  to 
production,  lack  of  which  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  inflation. 

Under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
there  were  injustices,  but  nothing  in 
harmful  results  equal  to  the  destruction. 
the  unfairness  of  the  man-made,  price- 
control  system. 

Yes.  every  time  I  buy  a  piece  of  meat 
or  anything  else  and  I  am  forced  to  pay 
what  I  think  an  exhorbitant  price,  and 
every  time  I  sell  something  for  what  I 
think  is  less  than  I  should  receive,  I  look 
toward  price  control,  but  when  I  remem- 
ber what  it  did  to  us  before;  how  many 
new  jobs  it  calls  for,  its  cost,  I  conclude 
I  V  ould  rather  work  and  live  as  we  did 
before  we  heard  of  DiSalle  or  rationing. 
The  remedy  is  less  spending  by  Uncle 
Sam. 


Foolisk  Pofitks 


Cmi  Defense  Workmen's  Coaq>cntation 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  irrw  tock 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  Agencies  at 
its  sixth  annual  conference  at  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.,  on  April  18.  1951. 

I  have  sought  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
tingencies referred  to  in  the  resolution  in 
my  bill  H.  R.  SOTS. 
Resoltttton  ADOPTtD  BT  ASSOCIATION  or  Stats 

PLANKtNO    AKO    DKVKLOPMENT    AC£NCtZS    AT 

THs  Ankual  Mektxnc  or  THX  Sixth  An- 

KTTAL      CONFXBXNCX.      MlAKI      BsACH,      FLA., 

Aran.  18,  1951 

crra.  dstemsb  wokxkzn-'s  couPKifSATioif 

Whereas  the  States  and  the  localities  are 
Jo'nlng  in  tbe  vast  cirll  defense  undertaking 
mi.de  necessary  by  tbe  national  emergency; 
and 

Whereas  the  natxire  of  this  emergency  Is 
such  that.  In  the  event  of  all-out  war  or 
enemy  attack,  tbe  Utcs  of  those  engaged  In 
civ.i  defense  activities  will  be  greatly  en- 
dar  gered:  and 

Whereas  any  bombing  or  other  attack  on 
any  part  of  the  United  States  will  result.  If 
it  comes,  by  reason  of  aggreolon  against 
our  Nation,  and  not  Jvist  against  a  State  or 
locality:  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion inrurance  m  the  event  of  such  bomb- 
ings or  other  attack  would  be  particularly 
onerous  on  both  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  on  private  business,  wherever 
such  attack  occurred:  How,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolred.  That  the  Association  of  State 
Planning  and  Development  Agencies  urges 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  tbe 
impcrtance  of  Federal  action  reeognlstDg  and 
accepting  natlcmal  responsibility  tat  partici- 
pating in  tbe  cost  of  sucb  insurance  covering 
civil  defense  workers;  and  be  It  further 

Resolred,  That  the  Association  of  State 
Planning  and  Developmect  Agencies  pledges 
its  cooperation  to  that  end.  both  tbroogb  ac- 
tivity of  its  members  vtthln  tbetr  own  States, 
and  through  Xhtir  Ifnnbers  at  Congress,  and 
through  cooperation  with  other  natloaal 
groups  interested  In  this  subject. 


EXTENSION  OP  IlEMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  GBZO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHES^NTATIVES 

Monday,  June  t,  1951 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcom),  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat: 
FoousH  Pouncs 

Congre^man  Tbomas  B.  Ctthtis.  Republi- 
can from  tbe  Twelfth  Mliecurl  District,  is 
making  regular  reports  to  his  constituents 
via  a  newsletter.  This  is  not  a  new  device 
by  which  an  officeholder  ket^ps  in  touch  with 
those  who  elected  him.  and  .hose  whose  votes 
he  may  need  again.  Senator  Tatt  used  it 
effectively  last  fall.  Other  Congressmen  do 
it.  GovercM'  Smith  has  been  doing  it  for 
some  time. 

In  the  current  letter.  Mr.  Cmns  has  come 
up  with  a  well-written  and  Informative  re- 
port in  which  he  discusses  tbe  franking 
privileges,  sma.!!  business  in  which  he  Is 
especially  Interested.  Federal  debt  ar.d  ex- 
penditures, an  issue  which  :^ds  him  on  the 
firing  line  In  su];qx>rtlng  all  legislation  that 
will  keep  down  Government  spending  in 
areas  where  it  may  be  cut  without  Impair- 
ing national  seciirity. 

He  devotes  a  paragraph  Ui  "Impeach  Tru- 
man." It  reflects  a  fairne&t  of  approach  to 
the  UacArthiu  controversy  that  might  well 
be  read  by  some  Republicans  In  Congress  who 
are  not  so  Interested  in  the  facts  In  the  dis- 
missal of  the  General  as  they  are  in  its  pos- 
sible political  content.    Says  Mr.  Cdstis  ; 

"My  reaction  to  the  demand  for  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Impeachment  (and  I  received  many 
letters  proposing  this  even  befcve  tbe  Mac- 
Arthur  Incident)  is,  Xeep  your  shirt  on.' 

"Mr.  Truman  is  our  elected  President. 
Even  though  the  1948  election  produced  one 
of  tbe  smallest  votes  we  have  had  in  some 
time  and  he  did  not  get  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast,  essentially,  tn  my  opinion,  tbe 
Republican  Party  is  at  fault  for  the  situation. 

"The  people  were  ready  and  anxious  few 
a  change  of  administration  in  1946.  but  tbe 
Republican  Party  failed  to  bring  the  issues 
before  the  people. 

•Tt  allowed  the  record  of  one  of  the  finest 
Onigresses  we  have  bad  to  be  smeared  by 
the  "big  Me"  as  one  of  the  worst. 

"The  party  dldnt  fight  Its  battle.  I  dont 
blame  the  people.  Mr.  Truman  Is  no  differ- 
ent now  than  he  was  In  1946  or.  In  my  opin- 
ion, than  when  he  was  the  'supervisor'  of 
Jackson  County. 

"I  repeat,  he  Is  the  President,  and  even 
though  I  may  disagree  fundamentally  with 
him,  we  must  work  together  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

"In  tbe  face  of  a  declared  and  powerful 
enemy  and  great  domestic  inroblems,  we  have 
much  to  do.  Let's  get  on  with  It.  There  is 
an  election  oomtng  np  next  year,  when  we 
can  resolve  political  dUterences." 

Tbe  Globe-Democrat  endorses  these  sen^- 
ments.  As  every  reader  knows,  this  news- 
paper bas  consistoitly  oppomd  the  Roosevrit 
New  Deal  and  the  Truman  Fair  Deal  in  their 
socialistie  alms.  We  have  found  much  that 
is  iniqaitoos  and  dangeroos  in  the  domestic 
policies  of  both  Presidents.  We  supported 
Dewey  for  President  twlae  because  of  those 
news,  irtilcb  we  still  bold. 

Farther.  w«  have  repeatedly  critlclaed  tha 
deals  made  at  TaKa.  Teluran.  and  Potsdam; 
bate  said  ^at  Stat*  Dspartment  vacffiation 
In  tbe  Wn  Bast— coupled  witb  the  deals  made 
wltb  StaUa — Is  rcspoosiUa  for  Korea. 


But  when  the  suthcMtty  of  tba  Pnaldeat 
of  the  United  Statas.  whatever  may  be  tls 
competence  or  inconipatcnoe,  is  ehalleng'Bd 
and  defied  by  a  man  la  military  command, 
however  high  bis  rank,  tbe  right  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  discharge  the  military  mi  in 
should  be  supported.  This  Is  this  news- 
paper's sentiment  in  tbe  prwieut  controveny. 
alt.hough  we  believe  the  dismissal  was 
bungled  and  that  it  was  most  unfortunate 
in  its  handling. 

The  past  few  days  have  seen  a  crisis  de- 
velop in  Iran  wl^re  the  dispute  with  Ore  at 
Britain  over  oil  and  nttlon&llzation  sbo^fs 
no  signs  of  settlement.  In  fact,  the  situa- 
tion is  at  the  explosive  point  now. 

To  thU  may  be  added  the  Immlnense  of 
trouble  in  Yugoslavia;  tba  smoldering  stals- 
mate  in  Germany.  In  this  vast  area,  indeed. 
are  to  be  found  tbe  focal  potnU  of  dangiir, 
which  add  up  to  much  mors  than  Korea. 

For  these  reasons,  this  newq>aper  bas  sup-  . 
ported  the  President  on  tbe  Imjad  ground 
that  he  is  right.  In  tbU  instance.  In  his  think- 
ing on  foreign  policy. 

We  believe  with  Representative  Cuitis  that 
if  tbe  BepubUcan  Party  hadn't  been  a  victim 
of  anemia  and  even  cowardice  in  1948  tlte 
story  today  would  be  different. 

We  regret  that  tbe  antics  of  some  GCf* 
Members  of  Congress  during  tJHe  present  Ben- 
ate  hearings  invite  no  coufide:2ce  on  tbe  pa-t 
of  the  public  that  here  U  to  be  foimd  'J-^e 
leadership  whkh  tlM  coimtry  naads  at  thks 
time  of  crisis. 

We  have  said  It  before  and  we  say  it  agate : 
Tbe  Republicans  fumblad  Truman  Into  tbe 
White  House  In  1948.  and  they  wiU  do  it 
again  If  they  don't  mend  their  ways. 

Their  melodramatic  poses  as  military  ex- 
perts in  tbe  questioaing  at  the  Senate  hear- 
ings add  nothing  to  party  stature.  Tbeir 
maladroltness  has  already  backfired  and  tbera 
will  be  more  of  It  if  the  hearings  are  pro- 
tracted Into  the  summer. 

"We  have  much  to  do.  Let^  get  on  with 
It."  says  Representative  Cmna.    Bravo. 


inlalisB  Wane  Than  WEBbuj  Defeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nmiAirA 

IK  TEE  BOUSE  OF  BXFBZSEHTATXm 

Jfonday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaka.  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  James  De  Laurier.  of 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  warns  of 
the  danger  to  our  eocnunny  if  ec^itrols 
are  not  applied  during  this  critical 
emergency: 

EXTZNBIMa  COWIBOLa 

Many  Ctmgressmcn  are  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. They  are  aware  of  tbe  dangers  of 
Inflation  and  they  want  to  do  all  they  can 
to  combat  it.  But  tbey  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  satisfying  tbe  pecqile  who  elected 
them,  and  In  some  instances  controls  are 
regarded  as  damaging  by  Urge  groups  of 
voters.  Some  Congressmen,  annoyed  with 
the  administration  on  many  Issues,  have 
said  that  tf  the  Ooremment  wlalMs  to  re- 
tain any  power  at  all.  it  wUl  have  to  change 
CHT  surrender  controls  on  certain  items.  The 
recant  fraese  of  cattle  prices  4s  an  attempt 
to  quiet  some  of  this  critlciam. 

Tba  ameigency  eontroi  proristons  of  ttoe 
Defense  Prodnetton  Act  are  due  to  exjOxt  on 
Jtme  80.  If  Congras  does  not  extend  the 
controls  tt  seems  loglcsl  to  assume  that 
prices  wlU  begin  an  upward  trend  oo  July 
1.  lUaes  in  price*  would  mean  autoouttie  paj 
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ijOOijOao  wuriccn  mho  hav« 
on  Um  cent  at  llvtzic.  Other 
WMikl  UnoMdUtelj  marc  to  ace  tlwt 
iiaan  Umj  reprwant  rccctv*  wa^  boocu. 
Th*  4ifll7  BMn7-to-round  of  InlUUon  prs- 
•UIIMW7  voqM  move  iMter  and  faster  until 
«•  would  be  onablt  to  do  anTthlng  except 
bold  OB  tad  bope  Um  rkla  would  not  stop 
too  rnddMaly. 
Far  mneHaful  pile*  and  wgt  control*  It  U 
for  tbe  admlnUtrstors  to  have 
vhldi  caanot  be  withdrawn  when- 
ever %  pMtleutar  grovp  fesia  tnjtired  The 
iJwald  be  UMd  Judicioualj  and  ezer- 
B  .bM  BO  group  ta  oevdicaaly  dlacrlm- 
loaiMd  acktiiat.  Cut  K  muat  also  be  certatn 
that  no  iJMttTldtMl  pi  saaure  group  can  tie  the 
hTniitT  «f  tte  oien  who  admlntater  the  con- 
tralSk  D  eontrola  vanlah  at  the  end  of  June, 
or  if  thatr  aothortty  ahould  be  to  diluted  as 
to  BMto  Cub  u«eteas.  it  Is  possible  that  an 
tnHitfTrrirr  spiral  more  deadly  than  any 
It  ootikl  occur. 


Dift  Ff«ta  Paid  to  Fivt  TtdHAftr*— 
iUAd  Q^  Um  Dwt  f «  Dnif  s 

WXTBS^KXt  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 


mw  Ti 

OP  BMaSMTATIVIS 

r.  /vntf  ;.  if5i 

Mr.  GUMBrm.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  r«. 
■nllH  w  hftw  ie*med  of  a  wide- 
droc  MldletkiQ  that  is  sweeping 
ttiroaih  the  dementary  and  secondary 
In  many  cities  throushout  the 
Our  young  people  are  being 
by  diope  peddlers  who  lead 
tbm  into  the  use  of  narcoUcs.  thereby 
wldoatag  ttM  Buurkei  for  the  sale  of 


of  CongreK.  I  am  sure. 
wtH  ka  totoiwled  tn  the  ftdlowing  article 
on  ttiii  Witdwt  that  appeared  Tuesday. 
m,  tmi.  tn  tbs  New  York  Workl- 
and  81m: 

VtoaL  to  FITS  TBOt-Afloa — 
USB  Dvm  mm  Obuos 

%ddlcta  have  died  In 

Othar  adotaacwnt  drug  users 

Otty  fona  Uuba  and  pay  regular 

to  tasnra  tiMir  doaage.    One  14- 

"kaowa  at  least 

of  Um  dladoBoraa  on  the 

Uat  night  on  a 

btatloa  WPLX.    The  program 

Tb«n-Ag»  Addletioo  was 

if  Banry  Bntadidg*  as  hla  weekly 

th*  addletlon 

C.  Baldwin,  aaalatant 

Max  Rttbinatein. 

110,  and  M- 

and  Bun 


out  at  ranch  of  the 
igar   who 
at  11.  and  his  aeother. 
eanfuDy  guardad. 


Tork  achools 

'a  arti. 

tn  tha  WorM- 

UtUa 

I  had 

a  dawgw  la  nor* 

m  aa  adiaeator.    Wa  wara  vwy 


WTor>!?,     ThU  problem  has  swept   n  '.■'.:•  ;..:-,• 
ex'ery  school  district  in  rhe  ritj 

'Tve  learned  vh.U  »orr.e  c?i:lflr*»n  J'-'ir.  -!-;'-^ 
(of  addict«i  and  pav  rcsf'.iiar  Clue"  so  '!>'V  I 
be  Inrured  of  their  dcisa/e  Whi.p  'he  Jun:  r 
sad  senior  high  '^^hc)o,U  ha-.e  reTf^i-ec!  '■\e 
brunt  of  the  danger,  elemeri'arv  >rh  ;  ;s  ; 
must  be  watched  curefu.ly  to  ci  i.iain  tne  ad- 
diction "pread  ' 

MOWER Y    DlSPt  TT.S    J'.rlfRTS 

A«*ertinff  that  Dr  \V'.;;iani  J.i;.seu  s  recant 
statement  itast  uljr  154  dru=i  iddirts  could  be 
found  throughoui  the  sch—l  sv-^eir  •'.  -  . 
■■startling  contrast  to  police  ai.a  ::..:  :.  - 
ures.  B^  Mowery  said 

"These  addlrtf^  yuinssters  (the  15-i,  -iere 
known  driist  users  ret^uirui?  h  .  1  .iJlzatlon. 
In  reality,  estimates  oa  teei\-:».:t'  .H.jdir'.-  •  .- 
day  vary  from  b.2m  tu  li.Oio  ir.  Ne*  V  rs 
City.  Police  officials  say  Mar.ha- -.i::  :  us 
2.0OO;  BnxDfelyn.  1.5iX);  BrutiA.  \.<..>0<\  a.  d 
Queens.  700. 

"Hundreds  of  children  have  qviit  school 
after  belni;  introduced  to  hrr'in  11:  the  past 
6  months.  Five  childrfn  hrive  tli«*d  in  the 
a&nie  period  from  dopes  etlects   ' 

BOY    5PSAK9    TO    A'-OIKNTE 

llr.  Brundid:^e  aslted  qiiesMons  of 
"Johnny"  and  his  mother  behind  t!:p  screen. 
Only  their  silhouettes  were  visible  t  )  the 
television  audience. 

In  a  clear  voice.  "Johnny"  admitted  'rf 
stole  artlrle?,  lied  abotit  his  movements,  and 
experienced  the  dreamy  reaction  of  a  heroin 
addict.     How  did  he  ftrst  try  dope' 

"A  friend  gave  me  the  dru^  "  he  fald 
softly.  "I  was  13  My  frl?nd  died  (fr'ra 
drugs).  Then  I  knew  I  had  to  quit  Jui.k. 
I  know  from  25  to  50  teen-ai'e  dope  user^  ;:i 
m-  own  neighborhood  Altoirethcr,  I  kn  w 
about  100  kids  who  take  dope  They  re 
mostly  tn  school. 

MOTKEB    WAJIX3    PARE^T3 

"No  one  can  &nd  out  whether  some  kids 
are  on  the  stuff  or  not.  They  even  foul  their 
parents  for  months.  I  know  kids  on  H 
(heroin)  who  rob  stores,  hold  up  taxi  drivers, 
and  steal  pocket  books  " 

Dr.  Baldwin  revealed  that  school  chlldrrn 
have  been  Interviewed  by  invest Izators  in 
tha  State  Narcotics  Probe  bein?  conductfHl 
by  Attorney  General  Nathaniel  G'>ldsteia 
and  tha  Interviews  have  beea  recorded  on 
tape. 

TEUtCAST    HAKpnts    Dope    Psobe.    Gold-stciv 
Sats 

Attorney  General  Nathaniel  L  Goldstein, 
In  a  sharp  letter  to  Ma-xlmiUan  Moss,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education,  today  ob- 
jected to  the  appearance  of  the  two  schot.)! 
ofBclals  on  the  TV  program.  Insisting  they 
had  disclosed  confidential  Information  ai.d 
Impeded  his  Investigation  Mr.  Goldstein. 
however,  refused  to  &ay  what  the  infirnui- 
tlon  was  or  how  the  Investigation  had  been 
Ixnpaded. 

Mr.  Goldstein  declared  the  8cb<x)l  officials 
had  taken  occasion  "to  expiain  pi*rt  ot  my 
conttdantlal  work  In  their  particular  are.is 
and  to  offer  com^ment*  on  it.  which  I  cun- 
aidar  not  only  as  attempts  at  aeif-seekm; 
publicity,  but  also  as  interferrlnic  with  the 
Inquiry.  •  •  •  I  »ill  not  tolsrate  fir- 
ther  axpoaiires  of  my  mvestii;ation  by  iil- 
Informed  and  self -seeking  Individuals  " 

In  a  pnwr,  interview,  the  attorney  general 
also  rapped  Dr.  WUUa?  Janseu.  supei.i.- 
tandant  of  schools,  for  releaswg  his  rec«?nt 
report  aaylng  there  were  only  154  known 
addicts  In  city  schools. 

Ur.  Goldstein  said  he  had  a.^ked  Dr.  Janaen 
for  such  a  report,  but  that  it  had  been  re- 
laaaad  to  tha  prcaa  before  It  was  sent  to  htm. 
Ba  ctltelaad  Or.  Jansen's  figur«s  as  rldicu- 
loaaly  low.  and  said  his  own  investigation 
had  found  more  than  &00  leen-a^e  addiet^i  lu 
the  city. 


M-    M  jss,  In  a  telearam  to  Mr.  Goldstein, 

s.  :d 

HcL-rf t  Ineptness  of  our  profe.sslonal  staff 
in  un-AurrantPd  and  premature  disclosure  of 
facts  obtained  in  narcvjtic  Investigation  be- 
ing couducte'd  by  you  as  atU)rney  gen- 
eral. •  •  •  This  delicate  situation  re- 
quires th.it  All  d.ita  be  deemed  highly  con- 
lidential  uid  ;Mt  n-vealed  until  reiea,sPd  by 
you.  PI'  -*"  ^v  a.-dur"d  that  orders  will  be 
issued  ti.  r»'*\  •  lOiijih  complete  cooperation  In 
spirit  and  r.ici." 


A  Hospital  Plan  for  a  Major  Disaster 


FXTENrlON  OP  REMARKS 

oj- 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4    1951 

M;-  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xrend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  the  fcllowins:  article  from  the 
Mav  19,51  Medical  Annals  of  the  District 

.A  H  >sprrAL  Plan  fob  a  Ma  joe  Disasteb 

1  Bv  MiiT-m  Frocks.  M.  D..  lieutenant  colonel 
Medual  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  Army;  Wil- 
li im  G  Sorrell.  M  D..  major.  Medical  Re- 
?erve  C  )rps.  U.  S.  Army.  Theodore  R. 
P.:.-lcney  M  D  .  mijor.  Medical  Reserve 
C  .'{j.^.  U   S    Army ) 

Bef  re  attempting  to  formulate  a  hcspital 
pi.u..  uur  group  r'^ad  the  records  and  critiques 
of  a  large  number  of  minor  and  major 
dl.'asters  in  this  country,  discussions  of  prep- 
ar.=iriii:.s  for  disaster  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  III  the  Washington  area,  and  considerable 
Information  concerning  the  destructive  ef- 
fe>'ts  -f  atomic  bomb  explosions  on  men  and 
materials 

T^iree  conclusions  were  reached  from  the 
exi'>erience  of  the  disasters  in   the  past: 

13)  A  formulated  plan  (no  matter  how 
well  done)  is  always  of  great  value:  Con- 
f  u.sion  IS  rampant  at  such  times,  and  a  "blue- 
print tor  disaster"  at  least  charts  a  definite 
course  of  action.  Even  in  one  case  when  the 
written  plan  could  not  be  found  at  the  time 
or  the  duaater  It  was  said  to  have  been  of 
value  because  several  people  remembered 
some   of   its   contents. 

(b)  The  principal  value  of  the  plan  In  the 
organization  of  personnel:  Because  of  the 
unpredictability  of  the  type  of  disaster,  of 
ti.e  types  and  amounts  of  supplies  necessary. 
a::d  of  the  amount  of  hospital  exjjanslon 
necessary,  the  clear-cut  delegation  of  re- 
sotinsitiiliiy  to  Individuals  who  are  aware  and 
t.iinking  of  their  responaiblllty  la  the  best 
w.iy  to  attain  the  flexiblll'v  cessary  to 
mfet  any  disaster,  great  or  «.  The  per- 

suiinei  in  charge  of  their  _.iOus  sections 
will  have  hiid  their  plans  made  as  to  the 
steps  they  will  take  to  meet  the  various  sit- 
uations  wnlch  could  occur. 

ici  Frequent  rehearsal  and  study  of  the 
plan  Ls  Important:  It  Is  our  suggestion  that 
thr"  plan  be  Incorporated  in  the  bylaws  of 
the  htispltal  staff.  The  section  heads  should 
be  appointed  for  3 -year  periods  and  called 
upon  to  report  at  the  hospital  staff  meet- 
It.Es  every  6  months.  These  section  heads 
should  be  individuals  who  are  relatively 
pertTianently  established  In  the  community 
hiid  n  jt  members  of  the  realdent  staff. 

Ho^Dltal  disaster  plans  of  the  past  have 
been  for  the  most  part  dMlgned  for  relatively 
minor  disasters.  With  the  advent  of  atomic 
expiossl ->ns  the  situation  has  radically 
r:.  )r:rod  With  the  poaslblllty  Of  casualties 
num!>ering  in  the  teas  of  thousands  Instead 
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of  tens  or  hundrada,  the  neeeaaity  for  cen- 
tral coordination  of  hoapital  plans,  of  cen- 
tral stockpiling,  and  of  central  direction  of 

evacuation  and  transfer  of  patients  between 
hcsplt.-'.Is  Is  evident. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  new  factor  in 
hcspitaliz&tlon  planning  must  be  ezpresfed 
by  standardization  of  hospital  plans  to  the 
extent  that  there  be  uniform  number  and 
naming  of  section  heads  or  officers.  This 
would  allow  easier  and  better  communica- 
tion with  the  central  authority  on  spedflc 
problems  of  planning.  For  example,  the  cen- 
tral authority  could  commimlcate  directly  to 
the  attention  of  all  supply  heads  or  ofBcers 
any  information  as  to  stockpiling  which  he 
wished. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  plan  parallels  the 
Army  staff  organizations.  In  which  communi- 
cations or  meetings  of  all  Ordnance  or  Sup- 
ply, ofiicers  have  been  arranged,  and  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  this  standardization  Is  now  neces- 
sary because  of  the  greatly  Increased  Im- 
portance of  central  direction. 

The  details  of  hospitals  disaster  plana  fca- 
large  and  for  small  hospitals  would  neces- 
sarily be  different,  but  all  of  the  plans  could 
be  conveniently  arranged  Into  four  sections 
vriUi  four  section  heads  or  officers:  (1)  chief 
or  administrator,  (2)  professional  serTlces; 
(31  supplies,  and  (4)  physical  plant  and 
hospital  expansion. 

C&IKP  Oa  AOiJiIIKISTKATOB 

The  chief  or  administrator  should  be 
the  motivator  of  this  plan.  He  should  dele- 
gate responsibility  fcr  ▼arious  phases  of  this 
plan  to  subordinates  In  his  section  and  to 
heads  of  the  other  three  sectiona.  The  fol- 
lowing sections  should  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  chief:  (a)  CkJordinator 
of  personnel,  (b)  communlcationa.  and  (c) 
admissions  and  receiving  of  patients. 

(A)  Coordinator  of  personnel:  As  coor- 
dinator of  personnel,  the  chief  should  have 
a  master  Itit  of  all  personnel  Involved  In 
this  plan,  their  alternates,  and  their  spedflc 
duties.  ThU  list  could  be  made  up  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  section  chlefa.  In 
case  of  an  emergency  this  list  could  be 
taken  out  and  these  people  notified  to  re- 
port for  immediate  duty.  The  details  of 
notification  will  be  taken  up  under  com- 
munlcatloDf. 

As  stated,  the  section  beads  should  make 
reports  every  8  months  In  ordar  to  keep 
the  chief  Informed  as  to  their  progress  In 
completing  their  part  ca  the  plan.  In  the 
interim  they  should  consult  with  each  other 
and  with  the  chief  In  order  to  help  solve 
their  Individual  futibtema  and  to  avoid  dup- 
lication of  effort. 

In  addltton  to  the  kztown  available  per- 
sonnel. It  la  a  reasonable  aaaumptlon  that 
volunteer  workers  will  offer  their  aervlcaa 
to  the  hospital.  They  should  report  to  the 
personnel  section  of  the  chief's  office  and 
be  assigned  duties  according  to  their  quali- 
fications. 

(b)  Conunvmlcations :  Normally  eommtm- 
Icatlons  will  be  carried  on  by  talcpbone  If 
this  service  la  not  disrupted.  In  the  event 
that  the  telephone  aervtoe  la  not  oparaUng. 
arrangements  should  he  made  to  have  a 
two-way  radio  available.  A  police  scout  car 
would  answer  tha  purpose.  Necessary  mes- 
sages could  be  relayed  through  its  radio 
headquarters.  Prom  there  It  Is  poaalhla  that 
the  telephone  service  could  ba  need.  If 
not,  the  headqnartars'  radio  eotdd  aend  tha 
messages  to  the  local  police  statlona  for  da- 
Ilvery  or  through  sooat  cars  la  tha  appro- 
priata  locality.  A  tazicab  two-way  radio 
could  he  uaad  stmllarty.  (Thaaa  aaaump- 
tions  may  he  outside  tb«  admlwhitrtlva 
sphere  of  tha  hoqpltal.  but  giifdi^ooBBiuiiiil- 
catiozM  can  only  be  arrangad  tlmxigh  tha 
cooperation  of  tba  chlaf  and  tba  loeai  war 
thorltiea  In  charge  of  the  plaa  for  tba 
whole  etnnmunlty.)  Tha  Ideal  arrax^amait 
«ouia  be  a  pennaikanUy  Uutallad  two-way 


radk)  in  the  hoqsltal,  but  the  coat  would  be 
prohibitive  unless  the  normal  use  of  It 
would  compensate  for  the  investment. 

In  order  to  save  time,  the  notlllcation  of 
all  personnel,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The 
chief  receives  notification  of  the  emergency 
from  local  authorities.  He  takes  out'  the 
master  plan  and  notifies  the  section  heads 
or  their  assistants  in  the  hospital.  The  sec- 
tion heads  will  notify  their  subordinates  to 
report  for  Immediate  duty.  By  pyramiding 
this  notification  procedure  much  time  will 
be  saved.  In  a  disaster  time  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors. 

(c)  Admissions  and  receiving  of  patients: 
This  section  will  bear  a  tremendous  b'v.rden  In 
a  major  disaster.  When  a  group  of  patients 
are  brought  Into  this  section,  each  patient 
should  be  placed  in  an  emergency  room  and 
given  a  brief  examination  by  a  physician. 
WhUe  this  is  going  on  an  orderly  or  nurse's 
aide  ahould  tie  an  emergency  medical  tag  to 
the  patient's  wrist.  This  tag  should  hAva 
space  for  the  patient's  name,  address,  re- 
ligion, diagnosis,  and  dnigs  administered. 
The  orderly  ahould  flU  In  as  much  of  this 
tag  as  possible,  with  the  aid  o(  the  physi- 
cian where  technical  information  is  desired. 
After  sufficient  first  aid  la  given  to  the  pa- 
tient, he  should  be  transferred  to  the  ward 
designated  for  his  type  of  injury.  The  emer- 
gency rooms  mentioned  above  could  be  out- 
patient clinic  rooms  converted  for  this  emer- 
gency, since  they  are  usually  en  the  first 
floor  and  near  the  entt«nce  of  the  hospital. 

Those  patients  brotight  in  dead  or  who  die 
In  the  hospital  ahould  be  transferred  to  the 
morgue.  The  morgue  will  have  to  be  ex- 
panded also,  since  in  a  major  disaster  a  large 
ntunber  of  deaths  are  inevitable.  The 
morgue  ahould  be  guarded  by  a  policeman  or 
reliable  guard  xmttl  the  bodies  are  properly 
identified.  In  this  connection  an  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  ahead  of  time  with  the 
city  coroner  for  the  disposition  of  the  dead. 
since  In  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  a  body 
cannot  be  moved  without  a  death  certificate 
being  properly  ftUed  out.  In  a  disaster  It 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  physician 
could  fulfill  the  requirement  of  having 
treated  the  patient  within  the  last  10  days 
prior  to  death.  Since  this  is  all  governed  by 
law,  it  i«  a  problem  for  the  coroner,  but  it  will 
become  a  problem  for  the  hoqtitaJ  If  there  is 
a  large  accnmulatinn  of  (tead  iKidies  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  because  of  legal  tech- 
nicalities. 

paorsBSioMai.  awb  aujom  aavKm 

There  must  be  maintained  one  or  mora 
reglsterB  in  the  hoapital  containing  the 
names,  addrcaaea,  and  telephone  numbers  of 
all  paraonnel  ccaiemiad:  and  there  should 
be  a  master  plan  whereby  each  person  no- 
tified would  know  what  he  la  expected  to  do 
aiul  whom  he  !n  turn  ia  expectwl  to  notify. 
There  must  also  be  Included  alternate  chains 
of  notification  tn  case  any  Unit  la  Imsken. 
thus  preventing  tha  Iobb  of  any  large  aag- 
ment  of  needed  peraonnel.  We  may  also 
ctmsider  iSat,  If  the  cataateophe  la  of  auf- 
flelent  magnitude,  all  radio  stations  and 
even  mobile  loud-apeaker  unlta  would  sound 
the  alarm  and  bring  the  hoapital  peraonnel 
and  community  at  large  Into  a  state  of 
emergency. 

The  profeaalonal  group  of  the  hoapital 
must  ba  arganhsed  Into  ttianoa.  such  as  bum 
teama,  shock  taams,  orthopedic  teams,  sur- 
gical teaina,  madleal  teams,  and  such  spe- 
cialty teama  aa  rafttologiata.  aaaatbetlstB.  eye, 
ear,  noae  and  throat  apadallali,  paychonea- 
rologlatB,  and  lalxxstory  tachnlelana.  Tha 
over-all  plan  must  taka  Into  etmaidaratlon 
the  fact  that  tha  varloui  taams  may  have  to 
work  fat  a  Um  boon,  for  asaay  houra,  or 
avail  for  many  daya;  tbna.  ao  f ar  as  per- 
aaaintf  ti  eonoonad.  adequate  provlsioai  mtiBt 
ba  mada  tat  rest,  jncnatthsxmnt,  and  reeupenk- 


tton.  or  else  at  tha  and  of  U  or  M  houis  tha 
entire  paraonaal  may  ba  ao  akhauatad  that 
It  can  ao  longer  functlott  aOelaBtly  and  the 
hoapital  will  Icae  Its  nasftilnaM  aa  a  unit. 

The  nursas  hkcwlae  atut  ba  orgaolaed  Into 
teama,  in  regard  txith  to  tUaa  and  to  aarr- 
Icas.  The  nurses  sh<mld  ba  tratZMd  to  par- 
form  many  of  the  duties  nonmally  parforaaad 
by  physlctans.  such  aa  tha  eontrol  of  hamor- 
rhage,  the  giving  xst  Intraveuoaa  fluida  and 
medication,  the  daanalng  and  auturliv  at 
smallCT  wounds,  and  tha  prellayaary  tauao- 
biliaatton  of  fracttiraa  and  bandaging  at 
wounds.  Likewise,  thoaa  nauaUy  iiTtlgnattil 
as  nurses'  aidea.  orderUaa,  and  ntedleal  at- 
tendants ahould  be  tralnad  Co  do  aauiy  at 
the  more  routine  things  aonnally  dona  by 
the  nursea  and  physldaaa:  thiia,  tbay  Bnaat 
be  trained  In  tha  bailc  alamants  of  firat  aid. 
of  wound  eoxttamlaatlaD.  eoDtnii  of  ahoek 
by  the  position  of  tha  patient,  awl  the  baa- 
dltng  at  patlanta  without 
though  tha  patienta  m  aartouaty 

The  housekecpiag  dapaifant  BKMt  ba  pra- 
pared  to  oop*  with  tba 
for  keeping  tha  vartoua 
orderly,  supplying  eteaa 
and  handling  the  Increaaed  food  supply  aa 
indloatad.  Tba  englnaar  group  would  ba 
prepared  to  kaep  tn  worktog  ardar  all  at  tba 
machinery  In  ^ta  of  tha 
and  to  oparate  aiaaatganc; 
a(iul|aa«nt.  Certain  paraoaa  (prof ass ional 
and  nanprofeasloDal)  would  twport  at  tha 
receiving  room  imiMdlataly  to  IdantUy  and 
tag  aa  f ar  as  poaaibla  each  casualty,  sending 
the  dead  to  prevloualy  arrangad  eLjargancy 
morguea  and  tha  tnjurad  to  daalgnatad 
emergency  operating  tooma*  BialB  oparatlag 
rooms,  or  the  warda. 

There  should  ba  a  larga  group  ot  tralnad 
voluntaers  avallahia  to  ba  caUad  In  such  a 
catastrophe  to  fill  a  praazrangad  aaatgnmant; 
thua,  a  volunteer  would  know  beforaliaDd 
that  he  or  she  la  to  report  to  tba  racatTlag 
(^Bec.  to  the  chlaf  norw,  to  tba  hooaakatper. 
to  tha  engineers,  or  to  acma  sQeh  daalgnatad 
station  or  person  aa  soon  aa  ha  la  eaDcd. 
Mco-e  and  more  it  bccomaa  apparent  tbat 
personnel  muat  lat  It  ba  kaoam  wbava  tbay 
m..y  ba  contacted,  wtMCbar  »  M  di^.  al^t. 
Sunday,  or  holiday. 

There  ahould  be  eatabUataad  a  ^aa  ol 
munleatloa  to  nodf  y  hoapital  paraonaal 
volunteers  not  on  duty  of  tha  piograas 
devalq^nant  at  tba  dlaaatar  and  Its  ntBtkaa; 
and  to  notify  ralatlvaa.  poUea.  and  tba  ptaaa 
eoneamtng  tha  arrival,  dlagnnal^  and  png- 
nosla  ot  tba  ffamaltlaa.  Thua«  tba  paraonaal 
oat  yet  on  duty  would  vamaln  alert  only 
aa  long  aa  naoaanry. 

If  the  boapttal  la  a  ualvaraltT  hoipltal. 
ttie  senior  and  junior  aiartlcial  atudaats 
ml^t  well  ba  inctndad  In  tba  plan.  Pro- 
caduraa  of  trcatmnit  at  vaitcia  typaa  ot  eaa- 
ualtlaa  aboold  be  dosaly  atandardHad,  waO 
known  by  aU  paraonnal.  and  only  ehangad 
aa  new  laf  ormattoo  la  obtalaad  aad  aoeapted 
for  traatmcnts.  U  tba  cata^roptM  bacomas 
oaa  of  aavcrai  days'  duratlao,  avaa  such 
erganlaatlmia  aa  Boy  fioouta,  Mgh-afAool 
eadeta.  BOTC  ualfea.  aataaaaa'  nrgaalaa- 
tkma.  Pollea  Boya'  Chiba,  ale  auf  bava  to 
ba  M^t«F*^ 

One  parson  cannot  be  aialgnart  to  more 
than  ona  hospital  tn  oaaa  at  a  major  eaCaa- 
tropbe. 


Tha  proUam  at  auppliaa  raaolvas  llaetf  into 
requbwaiaxita.  aouroa  at  M^ply.  and  storace. 
(a)  Bequlrementa:  The    laqulraaaaota   of 
In  matting:  a  ittaaatw  lauat  ba 


Tbla  eetlniata  ataOUM  be  aaada  la 
eananitaklan  wMb  tba  otbar  saetbm  baade. 

qumtttlaB  uf 


aad  latraeaooua  mMam 
wiB  ba  aaadcd 
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tnatrmenu.  (b-cMlngs, 
i^nta.  WMl  kTMtiietlc  maclUnam. 
(b»  Soorm  d  aopply:  l^he  sources  of  aup- 
pl7  ■boald  »•  Uaud  In  d<it«U.  tlutt  ts.  taetr 
najiM.  tddiMi.  Mtd  t*lcpb>n*  number.  They 
■bcmM  b*  eoBtaeteil  prnodtaaOly  aiKl  re* 
quMMfl  to  gtva  Ml  eBtUiiaie  erf  the  mazioaum 
UMMUkt  Of  eaneriency  iteioa  ttiat  tbey  couM 
daUver  froai  tlMlr  local  vitrabouaee  on  «  mo- 
aMnft  BoUee.  StmlUr^r.  eetlniates  for 
quuittUM  tbmj  eoold  rurnlsh  in  :m  ami  M 
boon  ■howW  b*  procunsd.  Aa  :ttat«<l  by 
Btany  •utlMMtUa*.  Mood  %aA  plasisa  bmnks 
eanaot  tamp*  to  mart  any  :3ui)or  disMtcr  ade- 
i|UBt^.  bat  tJiia  probteaa  nuiy  be  aoivcd  by 
tn  tlMM  ttems  by  air  from  other 
■■V.  again,  eoipn-mtion  between 
local  avtborttlM  and  tb>r  hoapttjJ  will  be 
■Maaaary  to  anppiy  properly  the  hoaptt&l 
aod  to  kaap  tha  IndlTldual  bospltaia  from 
aach  other  for  esaentlAl 
Ib  tSia  eaaa  td  the  drug  bouaca  men- 
•bova.  an  aaatgwment  at  certain  drug 
for  eartata  boqtltala  will  have  to  be 
by  a  loeal  eoordtoator.  And  tbta  tr. 
tba  bay  to  mai'fng  any  plan  work:  deflnuc 
ta  tbaaa  detal<a  and   no  loose 


to  Staravt:  A  eartaln  amount  of  emer- 
ftuey  auppltaa  ahcmld  be  stored  in  the  bos- 
pttal.  TklB  «tU  ba  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
•oapttal  and  tlie  amount  of  funds  avaUabie 
for  tbcaa  aappllea.  (In  Tlev  of  the  aTerage 
Inapttai'a  ♦naiwtal  status,  a  aubsldy  from 
fovanuBaistal  soureaa  will  be  necessary  ) 
■com  of  tiMaa  n^pUea  fhould  be  marie  up 
la  arawgiiifi  packats  so  that  they  could  be 
to  taama  being  aent  to  the  scene  of  the 
to  a*BlnJatar  first  aid. 
mppilaa  abouid  be  checked  over 
to  tlBM  to  ba  sure  they  remain  In 
Tbay  sboxiid  ba  replaced  by 
partodkally  and  those  taken 
put  Into  ^Ive  use.  As  the  aec- 
chlaf  change  their  estimates 
o(  the  poaHMa  raqulramenu  for  a  disaster 
plaa.  tba  typa  and  quantity  of  supplies  wlC 


AMB  BOBFTT&L   ESVaHSZOK 

Ift  fcrmiaOag  aueb  a  plan  at  least  four 
peal  Ma  condtttema  must  be  borne  in  mind  so 
tar  aa  tbapbyaieil  aat-up  of  tha  hospiui  u 
1:  (a>  Tbat  the  hospital  wUl  remain 
ilcally  intact  with  all 
vtiltttas  ftmcllontng  aa  usual:  <b)  that  the 
Ihaapttal  plaBt  will  remain  baslcaUy  intact. 
hot  i«a  Major  vttUtias  such  as  electricity. 
atoaaten.  haattng  plant,  and  water 
tamporartly  or  rather   permanently 
latanuptod;  («>  tbat  it  tha  boapltal  becomes 
fw  tba  rsealvtng  of  casualties  be- 
e(  tta  gaographlc  relationship  to  the 
of  ttw  aalaatropba.  Involving   tnms- 
tba  personnel  at  the  hosplial 
to  go  to  tha  scene  of  the 
to  funettai  In  an  entirely 
(d)  that  the  entire  hos- 
to  ba  araruatad.  Lneluding 
int  at  patients  and  per- 
patients  removed  to  a  new 
continue  tha  care 
,  ta  addition  to  caring  for 
lult  of  the  cmerganrf. 
ba  rooma  prearran^d  ..> 
BMrgua.   emer- 
it  roodM.  and  openktlug  rooms, 
ba  equipped  to   supply 
raemuaa.  and 
vhleb  could  ba  kapt  tf  thar  in 
or  la  a  knovm  and 
U  any  large 
aad  aqaipaant  la  k-pt 
I  bsf .  Iba  bay  oraat  at  aU  tlaiaa 


tbia  parson  must 

ttwft  tt  la  bis  or  bar  duty 

aad  laaaa  tba 


tlty    for    the    ui=«    of    f>vat*")r3    or    «'<<ir-«-^'.  s 

Arraagpment.*  must  i)*»  rn^ie  ':'")  ■^c  uj) 
emergency  b«l,»  by  n  pre,irraii»;ed  pliit;  ot 
eiiner  usmg  new  rt-'-'riis  aa  wa:-tl3.  evacua'i:  ^, 
patients  fr'im  certain  wards  t;'  o'.v.ev  '*.>:f;s, 
or  by  c'.r..-entra:;nkj  ne-ar  p.r.ierjr.s  i;.  '/.e 
wards  alrp.icly  i.i  us*"  Any  pl.iU  w!'.pr-'by 
th«  patients  already  '.:;  the  h'.'pitAi  ci<u.d 
be  spiired  the  exp»jsure  :.'>  .ind  '■  ::t/ict  w;th 
the  new'.y  arrlv.ng  patients  a.'.cl  'he  exrite- 
ment  and  c(int\i>.-m  ir.r;dei.t  ;i'.-re:L)  would 
be  preferred  to  -ne  -Ahica  would  otherwise 
brmg    the    old    and    new    pitients    togpfh^r 

Additional  op°ranr.g-r'j<.!tn  racUit-f-s  nv.-' 
be  planned  for.  either  by  "xp.ii.siMn  la'.o  new 
rooms  or  the  utii.zaLict;  •  f  suid.ttonal  tables 
In  the  regular  uptratini;  ro'iri*  At' nn.  con- 
sideration must  be  g;ven  to  such  problems 
as  Ugh!,  heat,  <itfrili.-au  -r.  .i..tl  nf;.rn>--- 
the  supply  of  tnstr-ument*,  dressinji.s,  t...i.i- 
ages.  water,  and  the  receiving  ro-^^ms 

(b)  Situation  "b,"  waich  pre-umes  a 
breakdown  in  the  majrir  ut.li'ie  .  wjulci  c.i.. 
for  storajre  batteries  or  bf.tery  Itgh'^  and 
alternate  sources  of  power  t'-  supply  ne a:  and 
light,  etc.  There  wmld  have  t. :  bt^  \  plan 
to  bring  water  to  the  hcjspital.  and  the  hos- 
pital would  have  to  be  prepared  to  runction 
Without  the  \i-^*  of  its  e^ev.itur^  If  the 
building  18  a  structure  >f  one  to  three  stories, 
sxich  a  situation  might  not  be  ,j  major  catas- 
trophe; but  ii  U  is  a  m<.>re  r-t-^it  bu;lding 
in  a  larger  city  with  the  ije.-.er^l  plan  ap- 
proaching that  of  a  sJty.scr.'ip^r,  uttempting 
to  function  without  elevators  may  in  itself 
be  a  major  probleoi  in  regard  to  tran-sp-'fa- 
tton  of  oatients  secunnii  c(  supplies.  X-ny 
examinations  of  patieiits.  ev.  Tni.s  plan 
may  caii  for  the  iians/er  of  A\  rne  cnieripncy 
facilities  to  a  nearby  bUildnii;.  which  would 
then  function  as  an  emergency  noapual. 

Since  many  pacient-j  would  m.t  ii.  .e  t.  be 
admitted  to  the  hospital,  some  p^an  .  i  ev.ic>... 
atlng  them  to  their  homes  sh..'Cld  be  formu- 
lated; and  there  should  be  included  a  ch  ce 
of  follow-up  procedures  fur  tnelr  subsequent 
treatment  and  dispo6lth.n. 

(cl  Likewise  there  si:  u',d  be  pl.xns  for 
moving  to  the  area  of  the  ca'tiitrophe  well 
organlited  casualty  teams  to  be  tran-spcrted 
upon  short  notice  The.^e  w n:  d  include 
doctors,  nurses,  and  atten^l.mts  with  their 
necessary  bsalc  equipment  and  supplier. 
They  could  be  f-xjyfc^j'Oi  t :  funttlon  either 
at  the  site  of  the  accident  or  m  nearby 
buildings  Th-^'e  un;-s  would  be  Ind.s- 
pensable  if  the  hospital  rnild  no  longer 
function  a^  a  unit  to  receive  patiet'.ts  There 
should  b»  m  the  over-ail  plan  'wo  .;r  three 
widely  dispersed  buildings,  such  is  schools, 
churches,  or  areas  which  cr  uld  be  .'^t  up 
upon  short  notice  a.*  emergency  hoapuals. 
This  would  call  ror  the  study  ,:iad  rem-delinj? 
of  these  bulidlnes  with  <uch  a  u.^e  in  mlnu 

(dt  Each  hospital  shvU.u  be  prepared  ti 
evacuate  It*  patients,  its  pero.:>nnfi,  and  m.uc. 
of  iti  equipment  and  su;  pl.ci  :,>  prev.  i; 
designated  and  prepared  bu'ldui^s  or  atv  . 
here  to  function  as  a  hcsp.t.^i  on  the  :  .•.. 
site.  Such  dispersal  calls  fi  r  ii.-an.:e:r.  •- 
with  ofganizatioiis  havm^^  r*..et3  f  *r'..  .-;- 
which  could  be  utilized  as  .imbular.ces  :  r 
removal  of  the  patients  and  would  be  avn:!- 
able  to  transport  the  supplies  .lad  pers  a-.nel. 


Joiat  Cikfs  Versus  MAcArtiiar 


■d  If  poitebla.  oa  tba 
to  prawtnt  tba  aacaa- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  tuJNois 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  RZPRESSNTATIVILS 
Monday,  June  4.  1951 

ICr.  PRICX.  Sfr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exlend  my  remarics  in  th?  Rsccrd,  I 
iiiclade  herewliJi  an  editcrol  entiue<l 


■  J'\rir  Chiefs  Ver.su-s  MacArthur  '"  which 
iit)p   irtd  m  the  May  31,  1951,  i-ssue  of 

tl'.f  W„i  funsto.n  Past: 

J    'MT  CuryFS   ViERsrs  Mac^rthcti 

In  sum  the  testimony  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Of  Sta:!  WHS  such  a.s  to  ju.sttfy  the  ronfidenoe 
of  .^merlc;::!.^  m  the  ]uda;ment  of  their  top 
military  lender'*  It  wis  sober  analysis,  and — 
a.«itde  from  the  nonsensical  flurry  starred  by 
Senator  Wil£T  over  whether  to  tv  to  compel 
Oenerai  Bradley  to  describe  tne  details  of  a 
confidential  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent—  the  questions  and  an.swers  ?tur!c  :)retty 
closely  to  the  issues  raided  bv  the  ous'er  of 
General  MacArthur  The  result  was  an  over- 
whelming rebuttal  of  the  MacArthur  itra'- 
e«v  and  a  c>ar  demonstration  of  why  Mnc- 
.•\r'hur  was  fired 

1      SF.\SoNS    FOR    orSTia 

Geiieral  M'.ic.\rthur  was  removed  h  the 
Pt-esulent,  not  by  the  J'Mnt  Chiefs.  .Sec:  e'ary 
Marshall  hid  already  described  the  m.aln 
factors  In  this  decision  —  public  state:  len's 
which  violated  the  President  <<  directr.f  .ind 
a  premature  announcement  which  vi  lated 
a  Presidential  cease-ilre  prcp^jsal.  Bi.  t  the 
Joint  Chlef-i  also  ncfed  that  Mac.\rthu-  was 
out  of  symp:r..  V  with  their  policy  as  rt  :ayed 
to  him,  .Anmiral  Sherman  called  tt  "Ir.  'k  of 
responslven.'.s  ■  and  'W  tendency  to  debate 
and  in  certa.-,  cues  ti  crlticn^e  '  General 
Collins  asserted  that  MacArthur  had  .iisre- 
earded  pxDllLy  Irstructions  to  use  prm  .inly 
South  Korean  tr  -ops  m  the  approach  t  >  the 
Yilu  River  General  Bradley  felt  that 
civilian  mnTrl  ,:,f  the  military  was  eop- 
artli^ed  '-v  .\I,ir.\rthur. 

Bur  'he  ou.-5ter  w.i.s  not  a  casual  dec  slon 
Fa.-h  "iem))f*r  "f  the  Jjinr  Chiefs  of  Staff 
made  it  plain  that  he  resp€-tp<l  MacArtiur's 
j'jsltion  and  di.-^cuiti°s  It  is  evident  that 
the  firing  w':„ned  heavily  on  the  Jomr 
Chiefs;  yet  eav'n  concurred  from  a  mi  itary 
point  of  view  though  several  aUr-.itted  that 
It  could  hv.e  been  beter  handled  General 
Collins  add'-d  ih.u  if  f.e  President  ha  1  not 
Initiated  the  ouster,  the  Joint  Chiefs  i-i^ht 
have  been  for'-'='d  tn  do  50  at  a  liter  tin.u. 

2      Mlf   \nTHrH  5    MI.SJT-tX-.MfNT 

Tba  taatimony  .iLso  =howed  that  MxtA  .-  hur 
repaatadly  m.lsjudgecl  'he  enemy  he  w  ^  op- 
posing. Evidently  he  dwregaried  the  ntel- 
llgence  reports  available  to  h.m  .hou-  the 
entry  of  the  Chinese  C  immunists  m  lorce 
He  also  paid  scant  .ittention  to  the  warnings 
from  the  J.unt  Chiefs  about  the  di.=a- trous 
physical  split  berwe»>n  'he  Eighth  .\rm  ,•  and 
Tenth  Corps.  MacArthur  felt  that  it  vnuld 
be  impossible  to  hold  m^re  than  a  beaclihead 
withou'  expansion  of  the  war;  yet  e- -n  xs 
he  w  us  sei'lin^  his  uloom.y  messai^e,  G.  neral 
R;d.;xav  hi'd  succeeded  in  stabiUzlnt;  ;  line 
I-  -  '_ifh''rrr,.  re  quite  evident  that  Mac- 
A.'-.  :.-  eitlier  misinterpreted  or  disto-;ti  d  the 
J  I  Chief  i'  message  of  January  13  out  ining 
>.  >  measures  i juch  aa  the  bombini  of 
-M  ....  .-lurnii  to  be  t.ilcen  as  a  Uist  resort  If 
the  situation  did  not  improve.  Froii  the 
te^stimony  of  the  Chiefs  themselves,  t^ere 
was  no  war'-.tnt  for  MacArthurs  <;aylni  that 
rhev  were  in  airreement  with  him — at  least 
Without   Strom;  qunllflcatioiis. 

i    EOM^nvc   M»i»rHniiA  vrssrs  gloi  ,\l 

STKATtCT 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
<^po»ed  an  eniirKement  of  the  war — i  war 
which  13  beui^  won — was  particularly  Inv- 
pressive  It  was  opposed  by  each  men  ber — 
Anriv  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  the  chain  lan — 
)n  t-ie  <r'jund  that  it  would  commu  too 
mucin  •  1  Americas  power  in  somethlnj,  that 
w-uid  not  be  decisive  and  would  Iriperli 
over-.il!  dcftnse  Reactions  varied  irom  Gen- 
era: Bradley  s  epiiiram  of  'wrong  war.  wrong 
p'wce  wr  )ng  time,  wrong  enemy"  to  Geaeral 
Vandenbertt's  objection  to  "pecking  a.  the 
periph  rV  of  the  main  enemy.  Genera  Col- 
lln.'s   po^ed   a   nice   question   In   no".lni   thai 
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China's  supply  Unas  lead  to  Harbin.  Vladi- 
vostok and  eastern  Siberia.  "How  where  do 
you  stop?"  be  asked.  Admiral  SOierman  aoia- 
marlzed  the  main  point:  to  go  It  alone 
"would  jeopardize  our  long-term  national 
security  on  a  global  basU," 

These  men  were  not  mere  automatons  re- 
peating a  predetermined  line.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  agreed  on  the  broad  Issues  but  differed 
on  details,  ss  was  evidenced  by  Adialral 
Sherman's  advocacy  of  a  United  Nations 
naval  blockade  of  China  whereas  General 
Bradley  opposed  it.  The  strength  of  the 
testimony  Is  that  It  consisted  of  Independent 
opinions  lndepend«atly  arrived  at,  but  all 
leading  to  the  same  place.  Now  that  the  top 
military  leaders  have  been  heard,  the  Mac- 
Arthur  clique  ought  to  retreat  silently  to  Its 
corner.  There  ought  to  be  no  more  ques- 
tion about  the  diity  of  a  field  commander 
to  adhere  to  national  policy.  And  by  the 
same  token  there  ouglit  to  be  no  more  of 
the  flimsy  liaison  and  weak  guidance  from 
the  Pentagon  that  contributed  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  removal  of  General  MacArthur. 


Prodnctiob 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  wiauoHsm 
IN  TEE  HOTJSB  OP  RSPRE8EHTAT1 V  ES 

Monday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  paper  presented  befwe  tbe  Industry - 
Armed  Forces  Conference  at  the  Hotel 
Mayflower.  May  15.  by  Hon.  Chester  D. 
Seftenberg,  deputy  for  contract  financ- 
ing to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Seftenberg's  paper  contains 
enlightening  information  coiocerning  as- 
sistance the  Government  is  prepared  to 
extend  to  contractors  interested  in  pro- 
ducing for  the  defense  program.  The 
paper  answers  many  questions  currently 
being  put  to  Members  of  Congress  by 
constituents.    The  paper  follows: 

RwsMcafa  Ooa  ExPanniNC  Ddtoss 
PaoDucnoiv 

(By  Chester  D.  Seftenberg,  deputy  for  con- 
tract financing  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Management) ) 
The    preceding    speakers    have    told    you 
about  the  tremendoua  defense  procurement 
program  which  has  been  initiated.    Tou  have 
also  been  told  of  tha  extensive  ezpansioa  of 
facllltlas  required  in  onl«  to  effect  tha  nac- 
essary  broadening  of  tha  baaa  of  Amartrjui 
production. 

It  Is  now  my  prlvUage  to  dtanias  with  you 
the  means  and  matboda  which  ar«  available 
to  aid  defense  contraetors  tn  «tn«;ngitn  that 
production  and  opanaton. 

■aaic  PoucT 

Two  types  of  financing  are  made  ncceaaary 
by  the  defense  bulld-up.  Defense  contrac- 
tors need  ww«n«-twg  to  augment  and 
strengthen  their  working  capital  position  to 
the  point  necaaaary  to  enaUe  them  to  per- 
form their  contracts.  They  also  need  funds 
with  wlilch  to  pay  for  the  new  and  expanded 
facilltlaa  which  tliey  most  acqulra— Includ- 
ing bricks  and  mortar  as  well  aa  macMoaa 
and  tools.  While  I  propoae  to  diactus  aapa- 
rately  theae  two  raqulreaianti — working  cap- 
ital and  facUltlea  funds — ^It  would  ba  w«U 
before  doing  so  to  outline  the  basic  concepts 
of  policy  wbidi  underUa  all  Qepartment  of 


Defense  rantraet-ttnaoetng  activities,  llieaa 
were  enuBMrated  tn  the  Octooer  14.  1950.  dt- 
reetlve  of  Mr.  Lovett,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Qooting  from  tha  dlreetlwe,  *71- 
nancing  must  support  procurement  and 
should  ba  daalgnad  to  aid.  not  taopada.  aaaen- 
tlal  prodvement.  bat  should  ba  so  adnainia- 
tercd  as  to  mlnlmlaa  tha  risk  of  monetary 
loss  to  the  Oovemment  to  tha  extant  com- 
patlhla  with  aUUng  saaentlal  procura- 
ment  *  *  ■ .  Procuring  activities  in  plac- 
ing contracts  must  give  due  regard  to  tba 
financial  capabUttiea  of  the  suppliar  *  *  *. 
Government  financing  for  |voduetlon  or 
servlcs  should  be  pirovldcd  only  If  and  to  the 
extent  reasons  bly  raquirad  for  prompt  aad 
^Bciant  perfomanoe  of  Government  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts. 

"In  determining  what  form  of  flnanctng 
shall  be  recommended  or  made  availaUe. 
the  following  onler  of  preference  should  gen- 
erally be  observed  •  •  •:  (a)  Private 
financing  without  governmental  guaranty: 
(b)  progress  or  partial  payments:  <c)  guar- 
anteed loans,  with  flnanctng  Instlttrtions 
participating  to  an  extent  appropriate  to  tba 
risk  Involved:  and   (d>   advance  payments." 

TTnder  date  of  February  1.  1961,  Mr.  Lovett 
Issued  a  supplemental  dlreetive  which  stated 
in  part  that  "Guaranteed  loans  under  the 
V-loan  program  will  ba  used  prlmarUy  for 
working-capital  purposes  •  •  •  and  such 
guaranty  authority  will  not  be  used  for  loans 
for  facUttles  expansion.  •  •  •  This  does 
not  precltide  guaranties  in  eases  in  which  a 
relatively  small  part  ol  the  loan  might  be 
used  for  facilities  expan^on  of  a  minor  or 
Incidental  nature  provided  that  the  borrow- 
er's financial  condition  is  such  that  the  fa- 
cilities expansion  will  not  delay  nor  Impair 
repayment  of  the  guaranteed  loan  wbteb 
would  be  granted  on  a  commercial  banking 
basis." 

vraaKiifG  canrsfc 

Now,  to  turn  to  the  financing  of  contrac- 
tor's working  capital  requirements. 

The  amendment  of  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act.  recenUy  passed  by  the  Congraas 
and  now  on  the  President's  dett  for  signa- 
ture, goes  far  toward  removing  bankers'  re- 
luctance to  loan  money  on  an  aasigiunent  at 
defense  contracts  as  collateral,  and  should 
open  new  avenues  of  borrowing  frc»s  banks 
by  contractors,  with  or  without  Government 
guaranties. 

The  military  departments  prior  to  the  cur- 
rent emergency  had  authority  to  make  prog- 
ress or  partial  payments,  aa  well  as  advance 
painna&ta.  To  meet  tha  exlgenctea  of  tba 
amergmcy  tba  percentage  limits  of  progreaa 
payments  hava  been  llharallafid.  Also  the 
base  for  oinnputation  of  such  payments  baa 
been  toetiadened.  SSorta  hava  been  mada  to 
shorten  the  time  lag  between  approval  or 
authorisation  of  the  payments  and  receipt  of 
the  money  by  tha  contractor.  AccordUigly 
contractors  are  enabled  more  quickly  to  re- 
cover ninda  they  hava  Invested  In  defense 
prpoduction. 

Prior  to  tbe  emergency  advaoca  payments 
were  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  negotiated 
contracts.  Baomtly.  by  Sxecutlva  order,  the 
military  dapartmenta  were  authorized  to 
make  advance  payments  in  tbe  caaa  of  adw- 
tised  bid  contracts,  am  well  as  negotiated  con- 
tracts. Iz^arast  on  sucb  adyanoe  payments 
Is  charged  normally  at  tbe  rate  of  4  percent 
per  annum  on  tba  eaab  halanowa  made  avail- 
able. Tbe  Goveriunent's  tntaraat  Is  {votactad 
by  having  tba  advanoe  payments  dcpoaltad  In 
a  special  chacklng  account  under  Joint  con- 
trol of  the  contractor  and  tba  contracting 
ofllcer.  Tbla  to  any  material  or  Inventory  ac- 
quired by  raaaon  of  tha  advance  paymenta 
paaaes  Imaaadlatcly  to  tbe  Governxnant.  Ad- 
vaaca  paymenta.  Ilka  prograaa  and  partial 
payments,  are  avaOatde  only  to  prima  con- 
feracton. 

Tba  Dafcnaa  Pitxtactton  Act  of  IMO  by 
auttaortslng  the  reestabUshment  of  tbe 
V-loan  program  of  WotUl  War  n  created  a 


potmt  tool  tn 
probiam  eraatad  by 
proctaremant.    It  Is 
and  suheontraetora. 
are  faoiUlar  In  a 


▼-loan,  but  I  have  fouad  anangb 
standing  or  ratacooeaptlH 
beUeve  tt  would  be  wall  to 
Etrueture  of  this  pragma, 
not  a  girt  nor  a  grant  at 
In  effect,  tt  te  merely  aa 


tha  wovklxig  capltaK 
tba  a^uMlad 
vatlaMa  boib  to 
MkMt  ot  yoo,  I  baOav*. 
with 


that 
tba 

la 
fanda. 
of  tba 


normal  banking  ralattana  of  tba  aoatraetor. 
I  beUeva  you  are  all  taoittlar  witb  tba  fact 
that  there  are  statutory  Ibattatlooa  00a- 
oeming  tbe  amount  any  00a  liank  can  kiaa 
to  any  one  bono»ai.  Moraovw.  tbe  aa- 
pianded  working  capital  requlrementa  tbrqat 
cm  tbe  contractor  by  dafaaaa  prodiaetlon.  tn 
relation  to  Ills  iMt  wortb  aad  ooroial  liar> 
rowing  abtltttaa,  may  baws  owatad  a  orwUt 
risk  beyond  tha  usual  Btatta  of  hla  baaker. 

Wbea  su^  situatlaa  oecura.  aad  tba 
banker  would  be  vrtlllz^  to  make  tba  rw- 
quired  loan  if  tt  cairlaa  soom  form  of  Oov- 
ermnent  giuuanty.  tba  bank  makes  appU- 
«itlon  for  a  V-loan  guaranty  to  tbe  Fedml 
Beaerve  district  bazik  In  tbe  district  la  wblcb 
the  bank  is  located.  Tba  Federal  Reserra 
dtctrlct  tHuik  forwards  tbe  application  to  tba 
Board  of  Governors  of  tha  Fadcral  Beaarva 
System  In  Washington,  aad  procaads  to 
make  a  crsdlt  analyxls  aad  field  aaamlnattaa 
and  report.  These,  wban  oomplate,  are  also 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Oovernon  for  de- 
livery to  tbe  gusxanteeing  afvaey  to  wbcsa 
the  appUcatton  was  jaslg^ed. 

It  Is  not  tmiffobabia  that  tba  eontractar  ta 
dealing  wltb  mora  than  one  mllttary  depart- 
ment. To  speed  up  tbe  proeasa,  tba  apiM> 
cation  and  subsequent  supporttag  material 
are  referred  to  tbe  mUttary  dcpartniaat  bav^ 
lag  tbe  prcpoadcrant  lataraet  ta  tba  aa- 
fllled  dollar  ammjit  at  tba  eoatraeta  wbleb 
are  to  become  collateral  for  tba  loaa.  ThaM 
department  then  baa  tba  raqfaaatblltty  to 
service  and  to  gnaraataa  tba  3oaa. 

In  {HToceaslag  tba  •mrileatkni.  proeuraasnt 
aatbortty  Is  raaponslbia  for  datarmlalag  tbat 
tbe  end  product  to  ba  ftnaacad  la  nBiraigr 
In  tbe  nattonal  defenaa  and  tbat  no  sultabia 
alternate  source  is  avallabla  without  Jw^ 
ardy  to  tba  dafenaa  tf  art.  WcrfeSag  ta  par- 
allel, rather  than  ta  aaqtienea.  tba  comp- 
troller autbortty  makes  tba  *»»*^iTM  analysis 
and  recommendation. 

Bagulations  ooncamlng  V-loans  Hadt  tba 
interest  rate  to  not  more  tbaa  6  peroeat. 
Of  eoursa.  tba  funds  loaaod  ara  tbe  baak*8 
own  funds  and  tbe  bank  raartvtj  tba  agreed 
intaraat.  BOwanr,  oat  of  tbta  fatarast  tb» 
bank  must  pay  to  tba  gaaraataatag  dapart- , 
mant  a  portloa  of  sneb  Intaraat  wuetpla  la; 
return  tat  tba  goarantoi'a  abarlag  tba 
Tba  larger  tba  pnceataga  of  tba  looa  1 
teed,  tbe  larger  la  tba  portioa  of  tin  fatarast 
paid  over  by  the  bank.  Tba  gnaraaty  Itoa 
ranges  from  10  peroeat  wbva  tbm  goaraaty 
Is  70  percent  or  leas,  to  80  paiuaut  vrbara  tba 
portion  of  tba  loaa  guaraatasd  'Saeaads  99 
pocaat. 

RagardXaas  ai  tba  tBumat  of  tHa  baaa  Batft, 
tba  actual  amounts  drawn  .dofwa  by  tba  eoa- 
tractor  are  datanalaad  by  tba  anet  f ocmnta. 
In  other  words,  by  raaaon  at  tba  oqatraats 
beld.  aaaets  ara  ganarstad  te  tba  form  of 
materials  and  inventory  ca  fcaad.  aueuunis 
receivable,  and  tbe  tffee.  Based  on  tba 
agraad-iq;xja  asMt  tonaala  appUad  to 
gennatad  asaats.  aetoal  wttbdrawala 
tba  Una  of  credit  aza  tbaa  parmlttad  Tbm' 
eoatractor  moat  bava  uaad  aooM  of  bis  own 
worUag  d^ittal  ta  prlalaf  tba  asset  pomp. 

Tbs  V-Io«a  Is  laaentlany  a  atff-UqaidatlnK 
credit,  limited  la  duratlim  by  tbe  last  ds- 
llvery  data  of  tba  oaatrseta  ConaiBc  tha  ool» 
lateral  bcMls. 

Constant  effort  Is  bitag  auida.  both  by  lllo 


lag  agaaelaa,  to  atartmi  to  11m 
able  nilnlnnnD  tbe  tbne  of 
looas.    It  la  tnevltabia  laiat  a 


f 
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tbm  tondlag  bank. 

taok  M  tlM  flanl  ^vnt 

tbm  gitanatar.    It  is 

tb*  eostnetor   Intttoto  hta 

•ooo    M   poHlb* 

ttttUl    ttm   bMt   BMMMIlt 

tbm  •dual  aiah  tb*  day 

ta  ordif  to  mmtx  m  payroli. 

•Dd  kMp  hla  doon  op<m. 

tlMt  tb*  eon^:nctor  keep 

Informad  ••  to   bU 

to  V-kmn  flianrtng  so 

autborttr  to  tb*  fact 

tbay  «W  tbartly  be  nquMMd  to  dct«r- 

raquMt*  oartlfleat*  of 


tb*  V-Ioaa  program 

itlon.  wvcral  bundrad  mll- 

bava  barn  mada  avatlabl* 

aad  an  today  in  actual  as* 

and  atdlnc  ccMntlal  dcfenM 


la  tb*  Slid  or  fadttty  txpansion  tb*  mlU- 
I  do  not  bsTc  tb*  lam*  scope 
et  tmtpemfalMhtf  and  kutborlty  for  Mrtlon 
tbbt  tlM*f  bftf*  wttb  referezw*   to  working 


Tha  adtttwy  d*partin*sts  ncrmaQy  bav* 
to  proTid*  fMilltic*.  mxially 
aad  to^*.  In  tb*  form  of  lacUltles 
as  dIstlaffQtabed  trom  supply  con- 
JtnSm  a  faeiUtlcs  contrset  tbe  con< 
li  te  idtat  tb*  purcbastnf  agent  tor 
tb*  OwnMUiat,  porrhsrtng  tb*  necessary 
fMOttlM  bad  raeslTtng  payment  under  tbe 
eottCraet  for  foads  axpeiided.  Title  to  the 
to  and  remains  in  tbe  Oct. 
Tba  fbeUttlo*  must  be  used  in 
with  tb*  supply  contract  with 
to  vblcb  tb*  facilities  contract  was 
AtttMOgb.  wltb  tb*  expansion  of 
tba  pvQMVHMBt  program  tb*  total  amount 
of  sodl  ailttaiy  apfvoprtated  fvuda  com- 
Bitttod  to  fbanmsa  Is  now  a  rery  larga  sum. 
on  tb*  wbeto  tb*  military  departmanta  are 
rrtnctoat  to  mm  too  Urge  a  pcrtioftof  appro- 
prtetod  tvoM  for  facilities.  Tl^y  conctlTe 
tt  tbatr  daty  to  um  tb*  b^iik  of  tucb  appro- 
prtotad  fMBda  for  tb*  military  end  lt«ms. 
lb*  atrptaUMa,  tanks,  sblpa.  guns. 
Itta.  for  vhlcb  tbe  military  appro- 
prlm«niy  designed  and 

lb  ■naottfafs  tb*  Inveatment  of  prtrat* 
•aptt&l  tM.  tb*  expansion  of  our  national  pro- 
dtKtlv*  capMlty.  to  tb*  dagre*  necessary  to 
tb*  oMIlaa  •eonomy  and  still  meet 
It  raqulraiaants  Imposed  by 
batkmal  defense  program, 
section  IMA  to  tbe  In- 
ra*  Ood*  to  proTld*  for  wbat 
li  eaanoBll  eallad  aeoelerated  tax  amortlxa- 
tloa  flf  4Mm**  faelllttea. 

upoa  one  etf  tb*  moat  con- 

at  tb*  defense  program. 

tb*n  &ny  otber  where  there 

at  eonfllrtlng   lnt«prcta- 

attttudea.  and  opinions. 

parmtts  tb*  taxpayer  to  de- 

tb*  amortiaatlon 

la  tbe  In- 

at  an  accrterated 

et  60  Boatbs.    That  la. 

for  taxpurpoaea 

in  ao  or  SO.  and  ma- 

pariod  tatbsr  than  in 

IS  yaws.    TbiB  aeoataratsd 

oaljr  to  saeb  por- 

it  aa  tb*  c«rtlfytnff 

la  attributAbia  to  d*- 

w(ls*-oC  la  *a  la- 

at  bigb  yma  la« 

tanod.    Tb*  tax- 

tbbt  tb*  tarn  atra** 

■tnc  tb* 

to  tbd  •■taat 


b*  via  b*v«  aoo*  aach 


avaUabl*  in  succeeding  years.  To  thU  ex- 
tent It  ts  a  form  of  deferred  tax  collection. 
Tb*  cootraetor  has  used  his  owti.  or  b<)r- 
rowed  capital  vrbtch  he  ha*  repaid  or  must 
repay. 

This  encoiTragement  of  expansion  of  pro- 
ductkxi  by  prlTste  means  Is  cfinsldere<l  nec- 
•asary  In  light  of  the  alternative  that  npeded 
expans..on  could  otherwise  be  accomplLfihfd 
only  by  us*  of  public  funds  and  thrnugti 
goTimmental  administration  The  expan- 
sion of  iDdustry  solely  through  the  la'rer 
means  Is  contrary  to  stated  national  p^j.icy. 
Sxecutlva  Order  10172.  October  12.  l»50. 
designated  the  Chairman  of  the  Narinnal 
Securltv  Resources  Board  as  the  certifyi:!? 
agency  for  certificates  of  necessity  f  t  m:- 
c«ierat«d  tax  amortization  Subsequently. 
Kzerutlve  Order  10300.  January  3.  135!  -s- 
tabllflhcd  the  Defense  Prcxluction  .Admi.'^u- 
trator  as  the  certifying  authorttv  Exccut  e 
Order  101«1.  September  9.  1950  p.-;viaed 
that  certlflcate  of  necessity  appUcatioi.s 
would  be  filed  with  the  certifying  author; fy 
and  referred  thereby  to  delet;a'e  agenr.ps  r  r 
proceaaing.  These  delegate  agencies  :\re  t>- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Departm^!.-  f 
Commerce.  Department  of  Interior  Dffp:  -•> 
Transportation  Administration  Ir  sr-iuld 
be  noted  that  the  Department  of  Djto.^d 
was  not  named  as  a  delesjate  agency 

The  functions  of  these  delegate  aeenries 
were  prescribed  by  Executive  Order  1017J. 
The  certifying  authority  wa.s  to  u::l:7e  t.^e 
delegate  ai^encies  (3)  to  furnish  reports  i:ia 
reccmmendaticns  in  respect  to  aDpUcatinns 
for  necessity  certificates,  ihi  to  maintain 
relationships  with  the  vartoits  industries  m 
respect  to  a\ich  application,  and  iCt  tr,  de- 
velop necessary  programs  ror  the  expan.;i.  n 
of  rapacity. 

Since  the  need  for  expansion  cf  caR:ir;*7 
la  a  result  of  military  reqiiTemer. t.-:,  :t  x  i.s 
obvious  very  early  In  the  program  that  the 
Department  of  IJefense  w^s  in  position  to 
provide  the  delegate  .».;encie«  with  availahla 
information  pertaining  to  purely  mi;:t,'.ry 
end  Item  requirements  This  in.'orma'ioa 
was  Initially  provided  informal ly  to  various 
echelon«  of  the  delegate  agencies,  but  ia'er 
continued  operations  form.ilized  procedure. 
Changes  have  betn,  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  view  uf  chanijing  re- 
quirements. 

Under  the  foregotn'j;  organ ;7at;on,il  struc- 
ture, only  the  delegate  agencies  and  certlf  •- 
Ing  aeenry  hare  the  aiithor'ty  -o  rp!ik»  rha 
final  determlnaiioa  lu  to  the  need  f  ,r  c  '.p.t.,-- 
Ity  expansion,  the  allowable  percentage, 
and  tbe  propriety  of  the  liasis.ince  of  the 
requlalte  certificate  of  necessity  Theirs  la 
tbe  reaponslbtllty  to  evaluate  natlunai  ever- 
all  capacity,  requirement  data,  and  the  efTert 
of  current  or  contemplated  restrictive 
orders. 

HoweTer.  the  military  departm.enta  and  the 
Ifunltlons  Board  are  mai.italnlng  Uals.  n 
groups  working  with  the  de!ei;ate  agencies 
in  order  that  they  may  prcmptly  receive  and 
have  tbe  benefit  of  such  Information,  as  the 
military  departments  may  have,  bearini; 
upon  thoa*  applications  for  certificates  rf 
neceealty  filed  by  military  contractars.  N  >o 
being  delegate  agencies,  the  military  depart- 
menta  have  no  direct  authority  or  reipcn.si- 
blllty  wltb  reference  to  tax  amortization,  bu: 
tbey  bar*  evidenced  a  cooperative  willing- 
ness expeditiously  to  furnish  the  dele<;ate 
agencies  wltb  Informstlon  they  p<ja6ess.  in 
ordsr  to  enable  the  delegate  agencies  prop- 
erly to  discbarge   their   reeponsi bill  ties. 

Wbere  tbe  contractor  does  not  have  funds 
adeqtiat*  for  tbe  required  facility  expaiisV  n 
and  be  cannot  borrow  them  through  nor- 
Biai  landing  channela.  section  302  of  the  De- 
fen**  ftoduetlon  Act  provided  a  method  to 
barrow  ancb  funda  tbrottgb  a  direct  Gov- 
it  k>*B.  Bmn,  too.  tbe  military  de- 
war*  not  named  as  delegate  agen- 
*Bd  tb*  proeaaa  for  obtaliUng  the  requi- 
*tto  e«rtlflcat«  of  necessity  was  made  sim- 


ilar to  that  for  obtaining  the  certificates  for 
tax  amortization  The  law  provided  that 
s.ich  loans  could  be  made  both  for  working 
capital  and  ficUltles  funds  purposes.  How- 
ever due  to  the  Inadequacies  of  the  fund  ap- 
pr  pri.Ted  f'T  this  purjx»e.  in  relation  to 
the  demand  not  only  for  loans,  but  also  for 
the  ^^her  pi.;rp<»ea  to  be  served  by  that  fund. 
It  W.I.S  determined  by  the  delegate  agencif^s 
and  the  certifying  agency  that  sectiv:)n  302 
l.ans  -A^  uid  be  limited  to  facility  expansion 
purpix«i»>s 

.A.<  in  'he  case  of  tax  amortization,  the  mll- 
iMry  departments,  as  to  their  responsibility 
and  .luthiirry.  are  limited  to  a  j>38itlon  of 
furniahui.;  such  particularly  appropriate  in- 
i  .rm<tlon  and  data  as  they  may  have  c  ^n- 
c*-rn;:i;  the  contractor,  shortatres  In  the  pro- 
curpn-.ent  area,  and  the  contractor's  need  for 
f.ic:;i'. V  fxpniisiun  In  relation  to  the  mUi- 
t.!.---.  defense  prrxrurement  program. 

With  reference  both  to  tax  amortization 
and  facilities  loans.  It  la  .suggested  that  the 
military  c-ntractor  Immediately  notify  his 
conti  iCiin^  ijfflcer  and  the  department  pro- 
curement aufhorlty  of  the  fact  of  his  applt- 
ci'i.n  for  ?uch  certificate  of  necessltv.  giv- 
ing 'hrm  the  .-i.s.suned  app'.'cation  number. 
Thi.H  ;-  sii^ge.sted  i  )T  the  purpKise  of  alerting 
tne  milltarv  at  the  earliest  moment.  s*i  that 
tbey  can  bfjin  their  study  and  preparation 
Of  such  ^ppr.iprlate  milit;iry  dep.irtment 
comment  is  m.iy  b-'  requested  by  the  dele- 
g.Tte  agencv. 

It  Is  emphasized  that  section  302  loa  is  are 
loans  which  must  De  repaid  over  the  t greed 
period  with  interest,  aad  in  the  a?reed  man- 
ner .V?  such  they  represent  ulnniate  li  vest- 
ment i..f  private  funds  in  the  facility.  It  will 
be  recog.-.ued  that  there  are  certain  required 
new  facilities,  particularly  of  the  bricks  and- 
mortar  variety,  which  because  of  their  type, 
con-nructlon,  or  location  are  not  attractive 
to  any  f.,rm  of  private  financing  and  a  -e  In- 
appropriate for  the  cxnendlture  of  appropri- 
ated milltarv  funds  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  the  military  departments  recommi-nded 
and  the  President  has  submitted,  as  a  pro- 
poeed  amendment  to  the  Defense  Prodi  ction 
Act.  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
corp'-ratlon  sl.-nilar  to  the  l>.'fense  Plan  Cor- 
P'-ri-i  n  ■}{  W  rid  W.ir  II.  whose  fui  ctlon 
w  11  "IP  the  building  and  leasing  of  bncks- 
and-nv,rtar  facilities  essential  to  the  d»  fense 
prod-;  ar.n  program.  That  propcisal  I;  now 
pending   before   the  Congress. 

CONCLtTSION 

I::  oncludlng  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
ob  ervf>  tha:  to  cover  the  field  of  financing 
de.'en.se  prrduction  in  a  limited  period  of 
time  necessltafes  touching  only  the  high- 
l:,'!-.-.-.  arid  such  only  sketchily.  I  recoijntze 
t:.<'re  .ire  undoubtedly  many  facets  of  this 
pr  r,;pij-!  which  I  have  not  mentioned  it  all. 
Sly  jid  any  of  you  have  questions,  an  1  any 
tune  remains  out  of  the  allotted  30  nu  lUtes, 
I  sh.ill  be  verv  happy  lo  attempt  to  a  iswer 
iheni  Or.  if  you  prefer,  any  of  us  1  i  the 
mi'irarv  departments  who  are  engag  si  in 
this  p;:^».se  of  the  activity  will  be  very^  lappy 
to  attempt  to  answer  such  questions  i  s  you 
may  communicate  to  us. 

In  claslng.  may  I  remind  you  that  all  Df  us, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  our  occupacions, 
are  t.'.xpayers  and  we  all  have  an  equ  il  In- 
terest in  obtaining  the  maximum  di  lense 
pr-  tec: ion  that  our  dollars  will  buy.  Kll  of 
us  are  engaged  In  s  great  cooperative  effort 
to  achieve  that  end.  and  to  achieve  that 
measure  of  delense  strength  which  wU  pro- 
tect and  preserve  those  things  whlc  i  are 
symbolized  by  the  words  "American  llterty." 
Whether  we  be  engaged  In  private  Ind  ostry. 
In  military  .service,  or  in  Govemmer  t  ac- 
tivity, our  constant  and  Joint  aim  should  be 
the  maximum  utilization  and  the  max  mum 
conservation  of  the  four  M"!  of  our  eco  lomlc 
system,  to  wit:  men.  material,  machine  i.  and 
money 

To  the  extent  we  fall  In  that  and  o  the 
extent  we  sufler  our  economic  order  to  det«- 
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rlorate.  we  bare  lost  tbe  greatest  snd  per- 
haps tbe  moat  fateful  battle  at  tbe  present 
conflict.  In  tbls  we  an  bsve  oar  Indlvtdaal 
parU  to  play.  Let  us  each  play  tbat  part 
with  the  very  best  of  our  individual  abUttica, 
capacities,  and  Integrity. 


WmIb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  mCHKAK 

Di  TBS  BOUSI  OP  RSPREBENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1951 

Mr.  MEAOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extezid  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tbe  Ann  ArtKur  (Mich.)  News  of 
May  30.  1951: 

MzADSa  CosaacT  nr  SrsTncnrr  Aaoor  WAan 
nf  PrjaucTTT 

We  would  like  to  add  what  in  newspaper 
parlance  Is  c^^lled  a  "sidebar" — complemen- 
t.3xy,  sidelight  material — to  Representative 
Gfobce  Mzasck's  comments  concerning  tbe 
a.stonishing  flood  of  printed  material  which 
emanates  from  some  420  Oovernmcnt  print- 
ing and  duplicating  plants. 

Our  Second  District  Congreasman  pointed 
out  that  tha  cost  of  Oovernment  publicity 
has  been  estimated  to  be  •300.000.000  a  year, 
not  Including  the  cost  of  reaearcb  and  wrlt- 
Inf. 

We  have  been  for  some  time  aware  that  a 
tremendous  amount  of  such  material  comes 
to  us  and  apparently  to  every  other  news 
media  of  any  slae.  To  satisfy  otir  curiosity 
(and  heighten  our  Irritation)  we  made  a 
check  during  the  month  of  Apm  In  Just  a 
single  dlTlxlon  of  our  editorial  department — 
the  building  section. 

Let  us  hasten  to  say  tbat  naturally  we  ap- 
preciate the  ralue  of  news  communlcatlona 
direct  from  governmental  sources.  In  that 
way  often  we  get  an  agency 'a  potnt  of  view 
more  completely  than  that  wblcb  might  be 
received  through  our  crowded  wire  s«^oes. 
And  we  get  it  stra^trt  from  tbe  horse's 
mouth.    There  Is  some  Talua  In  tbat. 

We  do.  however,  fall  to  sea  tbe  wtedom  la 
tbe  expenditure  of  all  tba  time  and  effort 
that  go  into  tbe  mailing  of  packet  after 
packet  of  material  of  little  or  no  relevance 
to  this  locaUtys  situation  and  of  Uttle  or  no 
consequence  as  items  worth  knowing. 
whether  applicable  locally  or  not. 

Take,  for  example,  tbrea  complete  mimeo- 
graphed <»  litbograpbed  te.xt8  tbat  were  re- 
ceived In  April  of  speeches  by  oOelals  of  tbe 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Ptnanee  Agency. 
One  waa  by  Nathaniel  S.  Keith,  director  (ao 
the  caption  reads)  of  tbe  Dtvlsian  of  Slum 
Clearance  and  Urban  Bedevelopment.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Planners  in 
Chicago  on  March  90.  That  text  was  re- 
ceived April  9.  a  matter  of  10  days  after  tba 
event.    It  waa  a  nine-page  document. 

Another  nine  pager  abotit  a  week  late  was 
an  address  by  Raymond  M.  Foley,  tbe 
Agency's  chief,  before  tba  Prefabricated 
Rome  Mantifaeturera'  Inatitate  In  Loutevllle. 
A  10-page  affair  came  In  at  tba  end  of 
the  month,  aeveral  days  after  the  speech  bad 
been  delivered,  giving  tbe  text  of  a  talk  by 
C.  L.  Parrls  of  tbe  FIdd  Operations  Braacb. 
Division  of  Sum  Oaaraace  and  Ibrbaa  Be- 
devalopmant.  OAoa  at  tba  Adnainlateator. 
Housing  and  Homa  Finance  Agency.  It  was 
designed  to  apply  to  tba  Florlda-Oeorgia  As- 
socUtionc  of  Houaing  Autborltles. 


IXirlaf  tbe  aaoatb  we  reoatwC  tba  follow, 
tng  tron  tbe  saaoe  Ageney: 

A  ftnir-page  single-spaced  polley  ehanga 
statement  on  stum  elaaranct:  two  pages  at 
news  pobUefty  on  April  9:  a  stogie  wtlcia 
(one  page)  noted  for  rsicasa  for  puMteatiim 
April  13.  but  postmarked  April  U  In  Wasb- 
Ington  and  raostved  here  tbe  slztcantb;  tbrea 
pages  of  news  brevities  on  April  23;  sixl  four 
pages  of  stanUar  matertai  oo  April  38. 

A  companion  fdcee  from  tbe  Bttreau  of 
Labor  Statistics  ecmeemlng  bousing  also 
came  In  April  malh*.  It  waa  a  S5-page  docu- 
ment, between  covers,  holding  some  of  tba 
most  detailed  break-downs  of  the  Itatton'o 
building  snd  home-financing  ststtatles  for 
Febmary  that  it  has  been  our  pieasure  to  be 
aatonlabed  over.  We  couldnt  use  a  word 
of  It. 

We  agree  with  our  Congreaaman  that 
liberal  ur-  cf  the  economy  ax  in  the  realm 
of  Oovenunent  publicity  would  be  a  fine 
thtnij. 


Pmt  UMT  Sdbiilide 


EXTENSIC»f  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  aaxAJiaafl 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  BBFBSSENTATIV^ 

Monday.  June  4.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rk- 
OKS.  I  include  the  folk)wlng  editorial 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis. 
Tenn.,  for  May  30.  1951 : 

Pooa  DMT  SoBBTirtm 

The  Senate-House  conference  committee 
has  reached  agreenKOt  on  a  imiversal  mili- 
tary training  measure  which,  although  far 
from  being  genuinely  realistic,  la  better  than 
nothing  at  all  f>v  it  is  an  historic  start. 

Under  the  compromise,  selectees  will  go 
into  training  at  18 14  Inatead  of  19  aa  at  pres- 
ent and  that  represents  concession  on  the 
part  of  those  who  bad  advocated  18  as  the 
starting  age  alttaoxigb  what  difference  a  few 
months  make  has  alwaya  been  beyond  ua.  A 
young  man  18  can  be  made  Into  as  good  a 
soldlo'  at  IB  as  he  can  when  he's  0  montha 
older. 

The  chairmen  of  the  congressional  Armed 
Services .  Committees  are  hopeful  that  the 
machinery  for  DMT  will  be  In  opnatltm  at 
tha  end  of  tbe  year,  but  even  if  It  la  there 
will  be  some  rather  formidable  legislative 
roadbloeka  to  be  overcome  before  tbe  meas- 
ure, such  aa  it  Is,  can  be  fully  effective. 

Tba  maasurs  agreed  upon  requlrca  that  a 
live-member  Oommisalon  on  National  Se- 
curity Itainlng  will  have  to  be  appointed  to 
assume  general  superrtsltm  of  tbe  UMT  pro- 
gram. Selections  will  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  would  require  Senate  eonflrmatlon. 
Three  will  be  civilians  and  two  members  of 
tbe  armed  sN'vlees,  active  or  retired. 

Within  4  months  after  appointment  tha 
Commtsaton  would  have  to  submit  certain 
legislativa  racommandatlons  to  the  Congress 
and  it  will  be  nothing  short  of  miraculous  tf 
those  reoommendatlons  do  not  napKO.  ths 
entire  UMT  controvarsy.  Tba  armad  services 
will  have  tha  final  say  on  matters  of  prof  aa- 
donal  training  but  it  wHl  be  up  to  the  Cami- 
Sxlsslon  and  the  Oongreas  to  determine  moral 
and  disciplinary  safeguards  to  be  provided 
for  the  UMT  selsctees.  Tbat^  going  to  take 
some  doing. 

Tbe  aenafbia  thing,  at  eouzae.  would  have 
been  to  wrtta  a  stmpla  law  raqoinnf  tba* 
every  able-bodied  mala,  upon  reaching  a 
specified  age.  would  have  to  serve  so  many 
months  in  actual  armed  seiylees  training 


m  naay  yean  to.  tbm  aettva 
Tbaffe  real  untvanal  mUftBty  ttndBti^ 

Wbat  wa  are  about  t«  get  Is  a  bybrtd  law 
tbe  Uks  <tf  whlab  Is  wnknowii  aaoag  any 
of  tbe  otber  major  puwma  and  wbleb  nay 
or  may  not  do  wbat  It  is  iuiniijsid  to  d»— 
produee  man  fit  to  flgbt  la  tba  *»-*«i««»  nf 
tbetr  country. 


WWt  tikd  HtrchaM 


Ibau  to 
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HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 


DT  TBS  BOU8B  OV  BVBamrTATIVB 
Mondtnt.  Jume  4.  1951 


Mr.POTTBR  Mr.  SpeiUtcr.  It  waa  B&y 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  flye  tbe 
address  on  Maritime  Day.  May  22.  before 
membos  of  the  Propeller  Club,  Port  of 
Detroit  The  meeUnc  was  most  sig- 
nificant; the  Propellar  Oiib  of  Detni^ 
ts  c(Miipo«ed  oi  active,  far-sighted  men 
who  have  been  carryttW  <hi  the  tradltioad 
of  the  Propeller  Chitas  throughoirt  the 
country  in  making  the  public  more  com- 
seicms  of  our  merchant  ouuIik. 

The  meettng  was  beM  Jd  the  Marlaera 
Church,  the  Revermd  Paul  Minflman. 
pastor.  Nc  setting  could  be  more  flttbng 
for  a  maritime  program  than  this  qaMsA 
church  on  the  water  front  ta  Detrott, 
and  xu)  words  I  can  use  can  exidaln  the 
value  of  the  mi^ehant  BMrtne  to  our 
national  security  as  w^  as  tbe  follow- 
ing essay  written  try  Mias  Elsie  Nana, 
of  8440  Smart  Street,  Detroit,  who  la  11 
years  old  and  attends  the  Chadsey  W^ 
School 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  pmnlsiilon,  Z 
wish  to  extend  as  part  of  my  renartu 
Miss  Nunes'  essay,  which  will  dearer 
show  why  she  won  natlmial  recognltioii 
for  it: 


What  tbx  MWrwAar  Masurs 

NanoiraL 


TO 


The  merchant  marina  is  very  Important  te 
our  national  security  in  tlma  of  both  pesos 
and  war.  Sbipptng  la  aa  iastruaoant  of  na- 
tional policy  and  It  sauat  be  maintained  for 
purposes  of  dafsnse  aad  international  trade. 

During  peaoetims  tba  marebant  marlaa 
maintains  pea(»  and  promotee  culture  aad 
civiUcatlon  by  an  excbange  of  teavalers.  stu- 
dents, tourists,  cultural  goods,  and  the  prod, 
ucts  of  Industry.  Hie  ttaoaportatlon  of 
these  travelers,  students,  and  tourists  to  and 
from  the  United  States  tsads  to  promote 
friendlier  international  relations  and  dull 
the  bite  of  the  remarks  made  by  certain 
aggresBlva  nations  tbat  Uaa  Ukdtsd  mates  la 
belligerent  and  imperialistic,  trying  to  taka 
advantage  of  smaller  countriea. 

Not  only  is  travel  tinparoait  to  tha  ex- 
pansion of  good  nafgbborUncas,  but  oanuaw 
dal  occhaage  Is  also  nceasaary.  In  ttmm^m 
peace  our  mercdiattt  auvlne  earrlas  ma  trade 
to  the  far  oomara  at  tha  carta,  not  only 
"  aiding  tba  lass  fortunata  nations  wltb  our 
Vprodnets,  bat  also  m  galnlag  taoognttinn  as 
a  big  brotiiar.  ma  alUps  also  1 
to  tba  uattad  Statas  laaa] 
matttlals  which  wa  an  not  able  to 
bere,  thus  aiding  our  industrtal  growth. 

During  the  war  tbe  merc^ant  marine  is 
fven  more  bnportaot  to  our  aattonal  sacMttf 


1/ 
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for  It  tanags  In  products 

to  ciyantflag  our  war  prafrmra.     It  m^ 

Wt  to  tolM  tanks,  itilps.  pImma.  and 

Its  of  ««r  by  tradlxic  vltli  our 

BOtiOIU. 

IB  tte  iMt  war  tt  vaa  poaalbia  for  Orevt 
to  aarviTC  tlia  grtat  bombings  and 
by  Germany  by  tlut  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine's  transportation  of 
Tttal  food  and  war  nppUes  wtwn  they  D<!eded 

thMB  tlM  Boat. 

In  tmo  of  war  tba  merchant  essrlne  has 
a*  ▼ttal  as  the  Army.  Itavy,  Atr  Force. 
for  tt  la  an  ii— ptial  auxillAry 
of  tiM  Mavy.  It  sends  out  ships  with  food 
•iippUaa  to  nourteb  the  naval  seamen  snd 
our  troopa  abroad.  It  refuels  battleships, 
doatruynra.  and  other  ships  on  ths  high  seas 
un^r  deadly  ctJinbat  condiuons.  It  msk^s 
ntal  ivpoln  far  oat  at  sea.  tends  seaplanes 
and  EttlMBortnca,  and  is  used  to  transpcrt 
•auBunltlOB  snd  supplies  The  merchant 
mailBo  HUpa  arc  also  converted  Into  hcsspltal 
itOfm  in  order  to  save  the  Uvea  of  men 
wounded  in  canbat.  It  alao  furnishes  suzil- 
tary  vaasals  of  all  kinds  In  time  of  war.  net 
only  to  aid  our  own  Intarcsu  but  also  those 
of  our  aUlaa. 
Tbm  Amy  la  Interested  in  the  merchant 
rhiag|  as  a  troop  and  ordnance  car- 
lb  toep  a  war  abroad,  we  must  have 
to  ttmnsport  our  flfhtlng  troopa.  am- 
BBtkiBa.  elothtng.  and  other  sup- 
,  by  an  enbattlsd  land  force.  For 
w«  oitist  have  merchant  ships 
tm*  Miough  to  outaail  those  of 

Tho  marrtMiBt  martns  today,  as  always,  is 
•a  antmtf  prlrots  tadustry.  It  U  in  no  way 
OooaraMMM-oiwikad  ncc  Oovemment-oper- 
tt  la  only  Ooveraxnent -aided.  Any 
or  eorporatlon  may  with  {wl- 
vata  foada  taiUd  and  operate  shlpa  to  any 
part  of  th»  world  ha  may  wtah.  The  industry 
It.  of  eoaraa.  undar  eartatn  Qovemment  regu- 
a  cocmaoa  carrier  and  subject  to 
and  agrsements  between 
tbat  the  steamahlp  com- 
pany ham  &o  oUtfatkn  except  to  iu  stock- 


Tba  dMifn  of  every  vessel  built  today  la 
ipoeUeally   for   defense   purposes. 
tba  Unltod  States  Maritime  Corn- 
that  these  Teasels  not  only 
sUaat  peaestlme  shlpa  but  can 
o»er  to  the  Mavy  for  war 
Oun    locations.    acceealt^Uty    of 
other   vital   matters   are 
Havy  uae. 
,  the  Anaerican  merchant  ma- 
by  laapa  and  botmda  in  the 
U  fMnto  BMM  ttM  ever-prtaant  situa- 
of  iMtMaaOuaal  tansloo  and  cope  with 
II  ao  oaly  •&  tmartfsn  ortanlaatlon  could 
Bb  tna  ftittir«.  aa  an  tmptament 
fb  potat  4  program,  the  mer- 
aluktt  aid  In  astabUahlng  a 


OPS  I^dbliM* 


OP  RKMARKS 

LllcCAITHT 


'A'ZIW 

.  Jnne  i,  tni 

Mr.  SPMktr.  under 

lattMRK- 

faUofvlBc  ballaliB  from 


phases  of  regulations,  h  jwfver.  in  ih>>  ina;;.. 
our  people  are  most  w-ning  to  give  pr.rs 
stablliaatton  a  fair  trial  :vr.cl  ore  demonstnt- 
Ing  s  wUllngness  to  ccxiptvate.  conip;v,  ar.d 
advance  constructive  su  ;KosT,ions  f  r  im- 
prnvement  of  the  reifulatii  as  Or.  '...e  OPS 
side  of  the  t.ible  your  secretary  ar.d  offlcsn 
who  have  had  ocr.-ision  tr,  .ippraise  -rif  OPS 
9t.Ate  director  and  )rAs  cmph-te  ''atr  t:nd 
Mr.  Harry  Sietwn  »iirrr..i:nded  by  a  r.-.ost 
capable,  considerate.  a;.d  prBci.CHl  cr  ,u;i  of 
gentleaien.  eairer  to  do  w  ijofHi  u,  o.  \je  of 
service.  »nd  nn.st  respoct.'ul  of  ^ur  :  cd 
retailers.  Several  mt-ri  en  Mr.  Sieb*-:;.  s  i-  iff 
are  direct  from  the  rar.Jc.s  oi  rp-;,i..i;'a  ;i:;d 
various  leveU  of  the  t-*>(l  indu.sr:-,  Tue 
latest  adrtlt.'cm  to  h;.s  smT  fr  )m  rhe  zzv.xi 
of  the  practical  mari  ;s  tiie  appo.nrnieuL  of 
Mr.  John  R  Sevclk  :o  heud  up  tl-.e  fr,<,d 
and  restaurant  divLsn;,.  Y  u  wii;  recii;  Mr. 
Sevcik  as  one  of  your  p..,->t  .isioc.a- I'ni  >;.(  era 
and  a  p.iat  president  of  ou-  S.>i:e  re'™;.cr8 
association.  We  find  no  ir.d;cat.cn  on  the 
part  of  the  OPS  stafl  tu  tiirow  their  weight 
around  That,  hcwever,  s.nculd  :i;  no  way 
breed  complacency  or  mdiJer  ;ice  m  com- 
pliance on  our  part,  because  the  agency  be- 
lieves in  firmness  as  wetl  is  fiiirness  The 
gentlemen  In  the  enforcement,  investiga- 
tions, and  prlcmg  divisions  wiiom  we  have 
met  are  all  high  caliber  and  qualified  They 
largely  agree  with  our  views  cuncern.ng  en- 
forcement in  ih:»t  we  respect  Aiid  advocate 
enforcement  .».)  long  as  equ-U  attention  is 
paid  to  all  levels  of  the  fojxl  industry— from 
the  producer  on  up  to  the  retailer.  We  recall 
in  World  War  II  uiidtr  OPA  enfureen.er.t 
centered  around  retailers,  the  •^orner  grocer  — 
easy-to-each  prey.  If  this  is  an  honest,  sin- 
cere price-atAbiDzation  program,  and  every 
retailer  assumes  that  it  is,  then  our  whole- 
hearted efforts  are  behind  .:.  and  a.l  of  us 
are  watching  to  see  Jujt  who  getj  ca.led  on 
the  green  ca.T>et  first. 


The  World's  Need  of  Spiritual  Revival 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RK3 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  forw  T'HK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRS.^^'NT .STIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  I'JSl 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marka  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REtORo,  I 
include  an  article  from  the  January  is.sue 
of  the  Intelligence  Digest  entitled  Tyie 
World  Heed  of  Spiritual  Rev.val-  This 
article  seenis  to  answer  a  question  uppf^r- 
most  In  many  minds  today:  What  ;s 
wron^  with  the  world  and  what  u  tho 
cure?" 

Tkm  Wobu>'s  Nkxo  or  SPiRrrtj\L  Rtviwi. 

When  every  stratesric  .md  ra:»tpr'.;i:  r  r.si.i- 
eratlon  of  the  situation  hsis  b<'en  weuj.-d 
and  considered  one  final  ne^d  stiu  n?trH;;< 

If.  or  when,  all  that  human  h.md  ir  ! 
hraln  could  do  was  done,  that  flr.tU  nt  v  t 
would  still  remain  to  be  met  a  fur  ^reavr 
aplrittial  and  moral  conviction 

We  need  to  be  swept  by  a  decisive  rev,'  i! 
which  will  give  a  victorious  rtinvlcti  mi  r  vir 
peoplea.  Thla  U  now  lacking.  It  is  f  ".r^t 
importance. 

A   TASK    roa    rvKKTO^K 

It  is  something  for  everyone  to  dc  Ws 
cannot  individually  maJte  A-bcmbs  or  tanks. 
nor  can  ws  organise  secret  political  warlare, 
tout  wo  all  can  act  in  th«  matter  of  spiritual 
rtrlvaL 

Tbara  Is  a  vast  amount  for  the  individual 
to  dow  Indeed,  there  is  little  governments  'r 
largo  movemsnts  can  do.  for  all  depends  on 


':>'  i  div'.iu.ii.  It  l.s  a  case  for  wi 
sf-ii  ,1  n  and  'Ut  of  sea.son.  It  l3  a 
ap<Tstolic  action  on  apostolic  line: 
there  would,  of  cour.ie,  be  an  apostoli 
igainst  which  no  force  in  the  worl 
ever  Anally  prpv);'.  Tbat  ut  the  pn 
God.  and  the  br' ad,  clea.-  expert 
history. 

irtUTART  powra  not  enocc:! 

Neglect    thl-s,    and    the    greatest 
pcwer    our    utmost    r«'soi:rt:.^s    can 
m.ifht  W2U  faa.  fr  the  .suuat;on   t! 
us  with  an  crcleal  without  preceden 
bistor.c  rec  rd 

F  -v  pe'  Pie  cTn  read  the  news  t' 
siuay  ij'ei^jn  alTairs.  without  a  feel: 
we  need  a  fresh  inspiration:  a  sense 
from  a  source  more  p.werlul  than  . 
r.i.in  e.Torts  cfTer  It  is  a  situation 
man's  wit  fully  to  solve — and,  somt 
even  to  tackle — so  complex  and  dc; 
has  It  become 
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W!T\T    DEVOtrT    PEOPLE    HAVE    DON  I 

Very  ,f'i»n  m  hi!?tory  human  p,  oblems 
have  fparhed  ereat  crises,  though  p'obably 
nev?r  -o  acite  a  ''i-.e  a.s  now  Very  often  de- 
vout men  and  women  have,  in  sublime  faith, 
committed  public  affairs  into  the  h;  nds  of 
the  Creator  Manv  times,  as  they  ha  e  done 
so  I  history  teils  the  story),  something  has 
happened.  Supreme  catastrophe,  final  dis- 
aster, ha.s  been  averted.  The  seeminjly  Lm- 
{>o&5iblo  has  been  achieved. 

RETirSNIXG   TO   THI   OLJ)    PATHS 

H  ivitig  made  so  threat  a  mess  of  cur  affairs, 
m**r.  a.iuld  be  foolish  In  this  hour  not  to 
ro"i;r:!  to  the  old  paths,  and  with  the  .lumil- 
ity  .u.d  Jaith  which  is  an  essential  cordiiion, 
.=eek  dlvme  guidance  in  this  time  c  f  peril 
and  perplexity  Man.  on  his  own.  has  not  so 
brilliant  a  record  that  he  has  any  justihca- 
tlon  to  be  to<3  proud  to  do  this. 

The  pundits  who  follow  the  purely  mate- 
rialistic line  in  politics  and  journalism  have 
no  great  solution  to  offer,  althousrt  there 
may  be  devices  which  should  be  tried  out. 
and  measures  which  should  be  talcei  .  But 
when  all  Is  said,  and  when  every  dtvice  is 
considered,  we  are  stiil  left  face  to  face  with 
a  gigantic  problem,  taxing  to  the  utmjst  the 
best  brains  ..f  the  century. 

mXEDOM    AND    PKACK    IN    SERVICE 

.Surfi-  thon,  it  is  the  time  for  comhmin? 
the  utm..,st  h'lman  eff'^rt  w;th  a  devout  geeK- 
tng  of  a;i  fr<:im  Him  whose  service  is  that  per- 
fect freedom  tor  which  we  sish.  and  who  Is 
tlie  giver  of  that  peace  which  alcne  can 
satisfy  the  Individual  and  bring  order  to  the 

O:   il.  thl.s  there  la  already  widespread  talk, 

fii.o  ".>  re  and  more  petjpte  feel  it  is  the  only 
w.  r-  -.1  the  ..mlv  SL;lution.  But  what  can  be 
done  in  practice'' 

SOME    PRAC-rrCAL    SXTCCISnONS 

I:  '.he  cloriry  of  all  denominations  started 
inierctssslon  groups  for  the  Creator's  wUl  to 
be  done — not  taklnu  the  form  of  dictation  to 
God  for  what   we   think  would  be  best; 

If  devout  businessmen  would  start  such 
k-r  .'  .p.-;  r_r  weekly  or  even  daily  intercession 
in    :.    n.e    -icd   bu.sinoss; 

1:  I..  ;  us  hoidm.;  these  views  made  It  a 
I'.!  c  to  .speak  to  at  lea^t  one  oUier  person  on 
t..t'    s  .bject   tach  day — or  even  every  week; 

I:  t'd! tors  ..t  this  school  of  thought  would 
rut  clown  the  space  tnoy  give  to  crime  and 
irrelf.  iuciL's,  and  would  report  something  of 
the  :i:.f  w  irk  being  done  by  those  who  are 
ha.-j    .it:    work   en    this  Job;    and    finally 

Ir  Members  of  Congress  and  Parliament 
W'juia  fitend  formal  prayers  to  a  definite 
period  of  devout  practice;  then  the  entire  sit- 
uation would,  we  beUeve,  be  transformed. 

C(i.MMON    SENSE    SHOrU)    nrsraCX    THK    ATrXMPT 

At  any  rate,  one  would  think  common 
sen.se  would  make  us  at  least  try  It.  Por. 
at  present  we  are  cuscadlng  toward  a  very 
unpU:u;aut     crisis,     without     the     slightest 


Ami 


signs  of  leaderabtp  or  clear,  hopeful  ptOlej. 
It  iB.  b7  every  meaaore.  the  time  for  aosae- 
thlng  to  he  done.  WooM  we  not  therefore  be 
wise  to  take  another  look  at  the  miracle  of 
the  smallest  atom,  and  ancfther  at  the  vast 
heavens,  and  reach  the  sensible  conclusion 
that  the  One  who  conceived  snd  made  It  all, 
might.  If  'we  asked,  get  us  out  of  our  mess? 

WWT    OrPOSRION     B    ABOXTSED 

Perhaps  one  of  tlM  most  striking  evidences 
of  Christian  truth  la  the  opposltiiHi  it 
arouses  toward  what  one  ml^ht  well  think 
would,  by  common-sense  standards,  he  at 
least  an  experiment  worth  making.  The 
Christian  faith,  however,  arouses  the  enmity 
of  evil,  and  common  sense  is  too  often  over- 
come. What  would  seem  normal  becomes 
hateful,  because  an  opposing  force  has  been 
aroused  of  which  we  are  scarcely  aware. 

E'.'cn  the  practical  Jcumallst  is  at  last 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  St.  Paul:  "Ws 
wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powera,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkneas  of  this  wwld. 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 

TBS  CHUaCK'S  TSTTE  AOTBOaXTT 

The  Christian  church  has  the  promise  that 
the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  it. 
With  this  authority,  and  the  faith  It  flras. 
let  us  be  up  and  doing,  so  that  the  counes 
of   history  may   be  decisively   changed. 

This  is  not  ':he  business  of  Intelllgance  Dt- 
gest. 

Well,  If  our  only  role  la  to  report  the  de- 
terioration in  human  ailalrs.  and  the  mla- 
takes  of  paUtlctana  in  not  adopting  certain 
pcllciea.  while  denying  or  ignoring  the  tine 
inspiration  of  dvUiaitloa.  smothering  the 
lessens  of  history,  and  hiding  nautar  a  buahel 
the  iight  which  can  direct  tis  to  the  ce- 
lestial city,  then  journalism  has  indeed  sunk 
into  the  slough  of  despond,  is  indeed  a  trade 
of  vanity  fair,  and  leads  only  to  the  castle  of 
giant  despair. 

The  duty  of  a  convinced  Christian  Jour- 
nalist is  to  tell  all  the  facts  of  world  affairs, 
and  ever  to  declare  his  faith  that  beyond 
all  human  effort  and  calculation  lies  some- 
thing decisive,  and  that  there,  mercifully, 
are  the  saving  factors. 


Obc  Hudrc^  mmd  Nrndy  MiUiM  DoiUrs 
te  iBdia— Wka  Not? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ABKAlfSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSKNTATiyES 

Monday.  June  i,  19S1 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  India 
^iked  for  a  loan  on  easy  terms  In  the 
amount  of  $190,000,000.  India  did  not 
ask  for  a  grant  of  this  money.  No  doubt 
she  felt  that  this  loan  would  be  similar 
to  the  EGA  expenditures  tbat  have  been 
made  by  the  United  States  to  European 
countries.  The  SCA  funds  were,  in  ef- 
fect, nothing  but  cranta.  This  aid  was 
receired  by  the  ▼arlous  countries  witti- 
out  any  sense  of  obligation  to  repay  It 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  food  la 
badly  needed  In  India.  There  has  been 
a  famine  in  India  about  every  7  years 
for  oiany  years  past,  extending  back  to 
about  1803.  Many  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  siioald  stumkler  the  bur- 
den snd  roqxHiEibility  to  feed  faongry 
people  throughout  the  world.  It  would 
be  a  great  humanitarian  act  to  provide 


food  for  the  needy  aiui  ill-fed  whenever 
ft  ean  be  done  wftl»ut  serloosly  tm- 
pairing  the  economy  of  our  Nation.  The 
approval  of  the  Lcu&a  grata  bill  la  a  de- 
parture from  the  practices  of  the  past  in 
that  our  Nation  had  not  heretofore  en- 
tered upon  the  task  of  alleviating  India's 
hungry  millions  In  past  years.  The  sit- 
uation is  not  as  desperate  in  India  as 
it  has  been  pictured.  In  a  May  1  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Nehru,  he  said  r 

We  have  large  areas  to  India  today  which 
are  deficient  in  food  and  some  which  hover 
on  the  verge  of  famine,  and  yet  there  are 
also  other  parts  of  India  which  have  pro- 
duced surplus  food  grains.  Taking  India  as 
a  whole,  the  deficit  is  not  so  great  as 
Imagined. 

Th«  l^islation  has  passed  both  Houses 
and  awaits  action  by  the  conference 
committees  before  sending  it  to  the 
White  House.  By  Its  passage  and  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  win  be  a 
guarantee  of  friendship  for  the  United 
States  by  the  Indian  Government.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  our  Nation  cannot 
buy  friendship  around  the  world  by  the 
passage  of  authorisations  and  appro- 
priations of  money  to  be  sent  to  such 
peoples.  Out  of  the  goodness  of  our 
hearts  we  can  relieve  hardship  that  may 
exist,  but  there  is  not  certainty  that 
such  recipients  of  our  generosity  will  be 
loyal  to  the  AfnmTit^r\  cause. 

I  opposed  the  India  loan  bill  for 
many  reasons.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  that  I  did  not  feel  that  India 
was  our  frieruL  If  she  were  our  friend, 
there  would  not  be  so  many  anti-Ameri- 
can meetings  being  held  in  various  parts 
of  that  country  at  this  time.  If  she 
were  our  friend,  Nehru  would  not  have 
consistently  tai^  Russia's  side  in  the 
United  Nations  on  matters  of  controversy 
betweoi  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
India  did  not  vote  to  declare  Commu- 
nist China  an  aggressor  in  Korea.  Ai- 
thoiigh  a  monber  of  the  United  Nations. 
India  has  failed  to  furnish  one  single 
troop  to  defend  the  free  wtu-ld  in  the 
Korean  fighting.  If  this  loan  were  of 
such  utmost  urgency  to  India,  how  could 
there  be  any  hesitancy  on  her  part  to 
furnish  America  with  some  of  the  critical 
mateilals  which  she  has  in  abundance- 
manganese,  monazite  sand,  and  burlap? 
She  has  embargoed  the  shipment  of  jute, 
burlap,  and  monaaite  sand  to  the  United 
States.  From  monazite  sand  c«nes 
thorium  which  is  used  in  the  production 
of  the  atomic  bomb. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  solvent 
Nation,  we  must  damp  down  upon  the 
passage  of  new  acts  which  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  India  relief 
proposal  Since  the  bill  has  been  passed, 
it  is  an  invitation  to  many  other  coun- 
tries to  oome  in  and  request  laige  loans 
or  grants.  The  enactmoit  of  this  legis- 
lafltm  is  a  forerunner  for  many  others 
ttiat  win  foQow.  What  ean  we  now  say 
to  tlie  Arab  States,  AfMca.  the  State  of 
Israel,  or  the  Sootlwast  Asian  States 
whsx  tlieae  countries  request  Isjcge  out- 
lays of  miHjey.  loans,  or  credits?  With 
a  driJt  of  $31Q,0QOjQOO.OM  a  continuation 
of  this  gim-away  poUcy  wfalidi  has  ex- 
isted for  the  past  decade  will  qxdl  ndn 
for  the  eronomy  of  America. 


Why  An  (Mmi  Slam  mi  Gm§  Wm 
Sa  Aaxieu  Ta  S«ek  fkt  Taxpaftn? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

HON.  JOHN  PfflLUPS 

or  cAUFouoa 

m  THE  HOOBX  or  RVBBSBNTATnna 

JfoBddif.  June  4,  19St 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  I^;>eaker.  I  hear 
the  sound  of  familiar  voices,  but  they 
come  from  behind  strange  masks,  and 
the  words  are  clothed  in  mystery. 

They  are  the  voices  of  old  sorcerers, 
weil  known  to  all  of  us.  Their  home 
tents  stand  beside  the  shining  waters  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River,  a  remote  and 
a  peaceful  land,  but  they  are  restless 
souls  and  often  they  set  off  on  the  long 
pilgxlmage  to  Washington,  their  mecca. 
In  years  gone,  they  have  conjured  up 
many  a  medicine  smoke  and  many  a  pipe 
dream  along  the  banks  of  the  fair  Po- 
tomac. 

Now  they  are  again  enfismptd  here, 
stnd  hsading  them  as  usual  is  the  noted 
upper  basin  soothsayer.  Sahib  Clifford  H. 
Stone.  Stanehly  at  his  side,  eroasbow 
ready,  nurches  his  falthftil  lieutenant. 
John  Geoffrey  Will,  the  Colorado  oracle 
and  refugee  from  the  BedamaticA  Bu- 
reau. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  with  UtUe  diiBculty  the 
true  nature  of  ths  H«ii«F'"i?"  of  these  up- 
per ba^n  sages,  for  th^  thoughts  were 
worn  on  th^  sleeves,  they  iQwke  only  of 
their  own  land,  they  knoclcnd  constantly 
upon  the  Treasury  door  for  alms,  and 
beseeched  the  Congress  for  rM^Mf^^n^i^ 
to  sooth  the  reclsmation  sores  upon  their 
economic  bodies. 

Now.  suddenly,  they  have  dmnged 
their  songs.  They  chant  strangely  of 
aziother  land  in  which  they  are  not 
native  and  to  which  they  owe  no  alle- 
giance. They  spume  and  babble  of  the 
Imperial  VaUey.  of  the  Al!-American 
Canal,  of  the  Salton  Sea.  of  Pilot  Knob- 
places  as  far  from  their  upper-basin 
wigwams  as  the  igloos  of  the  Eskimos. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  metamor- 
phosis? Why  do  these  mediums  of  the 
upper  basin  States  trespass  upon  the 
affairs  of  a  pmceful  land  in  which  they 
are  not  lieoised  to  practice  their  art*, 
and  which  has  not  sought  their  talents? 
What  do  they  hope  to  gain  by  their 
meddling? 

I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  guise  they 
have  donned  is  not  impenetrable,  and  the 
really  to  be  seen  beneath  the  false 
whiskers  is  not  pleasant  to  behold. 

Long  have  Sachem  Stone  and  Puppet 
Will  sought  to  destroy  all  hope  of  friend- 
ship and  coope^tian  between  the  States 
of  the  upper  and  kmcr  basins  of  the 
Colorado  River.  Long  have  they  ha- 
rangued their  own  people  with  false 
mouthings  against  tim  £Kate  oi  Califor- 
nia. Long  have  they  sown  the  seeds  of 
distrust  and  ill-will  wherever  the  rteh 
trvitM  of  peace  and  ppogrMS  atrugglad  to 
txaw.  And  all  fdr  mm  purpose:  to 
nourish  the  flame  of  their  own  tixia- 
tional  hatred  of  Calitoenia. 

Now  tliey  see  another  ehanee  to  feed 
this  obsession:  another  opportunity  to 
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mKh  thctr  apki»  MtMiost  C»tifor- 
And  they  bare  rmlUed  their  ill- 
m&flmd  foOovers  to  Jr4n  with  the  Bnreau 
of  ReciaiBstton  la  ttc  flcht  with  the  Im- 
perial VkOey. 

The  pment  phase  of  this  old  fl<ht.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  oocurrlBC  before  the  Senate 
sabooountttee  on  Interior  Appropna- 
tkHia.  axjd  Caliph  Stooe  arkd  Water  Boy 
Will  have  caUed  their  faithful  to  vaU 
acaiaat  the  Imperiai  Valley  fanners  vho 
woiikl  dare  to  defend  a  contract  entered 
into  with  food  faith  between  these  farm- 
ers and  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
Let  na  conaMer  briefly  what  these 
vpptr  baate  meddlers  wish  to  help  the 
Burefttt  of  Reelaxnatlon  accomplish: 

la  Itn.  the  Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
tetetiigtted  a  eootract  with  the  Federal 
flQifH  I'll  III  Department  of  tho  Inte- 
rior—far the  eoostractlon  and  operation 
of  the  AD-Amertcan  Canal.  The  con- 
tract prcrvlded  that  when  the  canal  was 
vnmpleliid.  it  was  to  be  turned  over  to 
Imperial  District,  which  would  operate 
tt,  pay  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  re- 
pay aO  coBstmctitm  eoats.  Under  this 
eoatnwt  the  United  States  was  to  be  re- 
paid an  the  money  It  had  invested  in  the 
:  and  the  taxpayers  (tf  the  United 
voidd  be  fully  retmbursed.  and  no 
of  operation  nor  nudntenance 
bnitten  those  same  taxpayers. 
Althovh  the  canal  had  bem  eom- 
rvwra*  years,  it  wa&  not  tintil  1947 
Itmt  thoametaiy  of  the  Interiw  agreed 
to 


a  part  oi  the  canal  to  the 
Tbt  Secretary  refused  then, 
since,  to  turn  over  all  of 
canaL   The  section  which 
retains  tnelndes  the  most 
power  site  on  the  canal,  at 


tho 


fivefttht 
rlfht  !• 


piaat  m  m 
iteiiMMi 


iBperia)  Valley  fanners  need  this 
are  ready  and  wUhnff  to  build 
at  their  own  expense, 
tho  Secretary  refuses  to 
W  tibt  Oapvoramant^  contract  and 
containing  the  FUot 


budtet.  the  Bureau  of 
an  appropriation 
ftmat  year's  operation 
tho  canal  it  stin  con- 
ooot  the  farmers  eon- 
The  House,  by  ae- 
on the  floor,  re- 
The  Banma  is  now  ask- 
Appropriations  Commlt- 
tiPpeoprlatiML 

for  this  money  to  be 
and  the  Bureau  has  no 
XTadcr  the  1833  con- 
canal,  long  completed, 
over  to  Imperial  Da- 
to  pay  all 

the  stato  la  set  for 

r  Stone  and 

Will  of  the  UCT>er 

I  happier 

M  what  iittJo  hifhi- 

to  harm  Gahfomia. 

tha  shin  and 

ot  a  power 

lergeney  acts 

Itfta  thorn  to  balmy 

forward  «a  th^ 

in  ropwrtlflttng 


a  solemn  contract,  a  contract  >u'ncd  bv 
Imperial  Valley  farmer.,  who  had  fa:ia 
in  th?  intec^nty  of  their  Govprnmer.r, 
Now  they  '»ant  the  Soiiace  lo  h'\p  the 
Bureau  inflict  a  burden  on  ail  t.ixp;Av<i  s 


with    an    appropriation    ml 


ixn 


i^ouid 


never  be  made.  What  do  th'^v  cav.  ^:i*•^,■ 
wattr  potentates  of  the  upp+r  bas.n.  :f 
the  taxpayers  suffer?  What  do  liiey  cm. >■ 
if  a  contract  is  violated  '  Ihf-y  car-  on.y 
to  prevent  California  frcm  rr-  eiving 
rights  to  which  it  us  lenaily  ent.iit'd 

►^rhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some  exp  ri- 
enced  psychiatn.st  will  come  for-Airi  -.o 
explain  the  actions  of  these  nr>mfl.< 
Stone  and  WUi.  who  de.-^ert  the.r  o-m\ 
people  and  their  own  duties  to  wan.ir  r 
into  another  land,  who.-e  Li.''.cu:mf>  thev 
do  not  speak  nor  undersund.  even  a> 
they  fail  to  understand  the  mte-iruy  v'. 
contracts  and  the  intentior_s  of  hone-t 
men.  Their  fanatical  and  cloi:d"d  inter- 
ference is  neither  appreciated  n,r 
wanted. 


ArmeJ  Forces  Day  Address   of  Hen. 
Wilfiaai  M.  Gtlaer,  of  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WINSTEAD 

or  MTSSISSIPPI 

D*  THE  HOCSZ  OF  REPRESENT.MTVES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  J951 

Mr  WINSTEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  19.  1951.  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending Armed  Forces  Day  at  Kt^es;pr 
Field.  Biloxi.  Miss.,  the  feature  speaker 
being  our  colleague  and  one  of  the  most 
able  Members  of  thii.  body,  Hon.  Willi.a.m 
Coucn.  Representative  of  the  Sixt.i 
Congressional  District  of  Mississippi 

Mr.  CoLMU.  as  you  all  know,  wa.^ 
chairman  of  the  Postwar  Planning  Com- 
mittee, and  toured  Europe,  visited  Ru.s- 
sia,  and  had  a  conference  w.ch  Joe 
Stalin.  He  and  his  committee  reported 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  condi- 
tions as  they  saw  them  at  that  time  Mr. 
Colmer  pointed  out  certain  dangers. 
which  the  turn  of  events  has  proved  to 
be  true.  If  the  Congre.ss  and  the  coun- 
try had  given  heed  to  the  advice  and 
warnings  of  Mr.  Colmer  and  his  com- 
mittee, in  my  opinion,  the  country  would 
not  be  In  the  stnous  condition  it  ls  m 
today. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  RxcoKO  the  outstanding  adure-.s  do- 
hvered  by  Mr.  Colmer  on  Armed  Forcf  s 
Day.  1951: 

ASMSD  Fomn  Dit  .\dd«ess  or  Hov  Wr:  i  :.\\t 
M.  Couos.  or  Mtssisstppi.  Kii-sler  Field. 
Mat   is.   1051 

OcDcral  Powell,  members  jf  the  United 
State*  Air  Piwc*,  my  feU.:>w  citUena,  my  ccl- 
leatiitM  and  I  %r*  both  honured  and  pruud 
to  bt  your  gumta  on  tills  tnorr.entcus  jccn- 
Akm.  tb«  avcoQd  annual  crM4»rvan  ;e  of  .\rmed 
FtircM  Day  in  tiU»  gloricua  RapubUc  uf  the 
l7Qlt*d  States.  We  are  honored  by  yjur 
grseloiM  InvliatlQn.  We  are  proud  cf  y  (u 
and  tiM  magntflrent  branch  or  the  armed 
aamcM  which  you  represent.  We  come  to 
yoQ  dtreetiy  from  the  a*at  of  y  mr  Govern- 
ment In  Waahlnfton  and  the  Capital  of  Lhia 
troubtod  world. 


N".!.-;'/  8  years  h^re  passed  since  VE-day. 
t;.'  ->•  ypars  have  been  e'>pat.ful  ones.  In 
tt./sp  yfirs  fhe  desttr.y  and  necurlty  of  the 
f .'-.r.,!  StatM  and  it*  military  policy  have 
Ti-.  ".■^■1  rhr  ui;h  all  itlnds  of  weather.  On 
■•'..i'  .''.,';  cl.iv  the  boom  of  the  cannon 
'..  t>  i.<'  :  ziif  he.ivens  were  no  longer  cb- 
acured  by  *,.*•  swarm.s  of  war  planes.  M.=-n 
laid  down  'y^ir  irm^  fir  the  second  time 
In  our  genera  til  a  The  hearta  of  peace- 
loving  people  throiu'.'iout  the  world  were 
light  and  hiippv  The  people  of  America, 
who  eontribuiefd  .so  ijaiiantly  and  8Ub.stan- 
tlally  to  vie'. -ry  m  that  global  strife,  had 
(••  '■::■  r>»a.s.  a  t.j  li«..ic  iOT'XArd  Ui  an  e.xt«nded 
t .' I  :  •*  r.d  peace.  The  ugly  head  of 
tota.itariau  iiaz'.^m  h.\d  been  crushed.  An- 
other wouid-be  ■*•  >r;d  dictator  like  Alexand'T 
•;  f  Grpat.  N.t(>)le<;n.  and  Kal.ser  Wllhelm, 
:.  1  paid  the  exireme  penalty  for  his  folly 
a;.d  his  ambition. 

P.-.-  upurf-U'Wiii;  nnd  tru.stln?  Americans 
■*  ■ :  ■  -' '  ;i  '■!  have  their  hupes..  afiplrailun.s. 
.:  .a  prayers  ai^aln  .shattered.  For,  before 
*..e  smoke  had  cleared  from  the  laat  battle- 
field, It  became  apparent  that  the  maatera 
of  the  Kremlin,  headed  by  another  would- 
be  world  dictator  in  the  person  of  Ja«eph 
Statin,  had  ■'et  nvit  on  the  same  path  of 
folly  that  had  been  traveled  by  hla  prede- 
ces5.  T'!  And  U  mu.ot  be  apparent  now  to 
all  'hat  W'jrld  domination  and  en.slavement 
of  free  peoplos  «»verv»-here  i.s  the  objective 
of  this  little  band  of  willful  men  who  con- 
trol the  threat  masses  of  the  Str.-iet  Repub- 
lics Moreover,  It  must  be  Indelibly  printed 
on  t.TP  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men  in  the 
!!t;h-  ,1  eve.i-,s  which  have  tran-sptred  since 
VE-t!av  that  this  objective  Is  pursued  re- 
lentleasiy  up.  n  a  different  basis — a  system  uf 
divide  and  conquer. 

Rrs.«ii.»'s  OBJEcrr.'i 
P'l.^.^^la  does  not  war.t  an  all-out  war  any 
n-.'.re  man  we  want  an  all-out  war.  But  the 
'  r.<»  -r.iivy  that  the  master  minds  ot  the 
Kr":n.:n  do  net  want  is  peace.  Communism 
thrives  upon  conr^asion.  division,  and  chaos. 
E. er  since  VE-dny.  Russia  has  followed  a 
p<.;:cv.  through  the  Foreign  Ministers  Con- 
It-rt-'ni-e  the  United  Nations,  and  through 
pvfTv  :  rum  that  she  could  find,  of  prevent- 
Ir.y  j'eiire  Afi:-iin.  through  Infiltration  and 
sa!>,r,me.  division,  and  overthrowal  of  ex- 
isting ..un.stitutional  srovermnents.  she  has 
ani-.exed  wrh:n  her  orbit  behind  the  iron 
ciu-tai;.  a  number  of  independent  n^ions. 
Thi.s  diab(jlicai  policy  has  been  purttSP re- 
lentlessly throughout  the  nations  of  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world.  That  It  hi\s  been  un- 
fortunately successful  13  attested  by  China. 
Czechoslovakia,  a.nd  BulKarla  Moreover, 
wr.-^ess  the  pn^Kress  tnat  was  being  made  m 
Gr'-f're,  In  Yuvjo&lavia.  yes.  and  In  France. 
ir.  Er.tland.  and  even  In  America,  until  flnai- 
Iv  t.-.'"  pe',pie.s  of  these  countries,  notably 
.A..r.er;c<i.  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  ceas- 
i;X  rur'-her  appea.«ement  and  unmasking 
the  ^i:i'.,';ter  plana  of  the  Kremlin  and  the 
true  :.t;:acy  of  communism,  as  a  cloak  for 
a   •    falrarla.n   dictatorship. 

SrSENCTH     A.ND      TOBCZ.     THI     CNI.T     LANGrACK 
L'NDEBSTOOD     BT     BUSSL\ 

urtherance  of  the  sincerity  of  my  own 
,  tl  convictions  on  this  subject,  I 
lut  that  in  the  summer  of  1945.  after 
2  'n'  u-h.s  spent  In  Europe  on  a  congres- 
«i  n.-i.  :.Ht-.indlng  mission,  and  after  con- 
ferences with  the  then  rulers  oi  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  including  Generaluisimo 
Sta.;ii  htm.se. f.  I  reported  to  the  President 
iiiid    -r-.e  Con«i;rp.s«.   iii  part,  a.s  follows 

•!■  li  the  ti:talltarlan  system  of  Rusoia. 
really  iuverned  by  a  handful  of  zealots,  that 
we  ir.Uot  deal  with  and  not  the  Russian  pt-o- 
p:e  U:i!c<«s  the  controls  of  that  .system  can 
be  rei.i.ted  we  c.in  never  know  what  l<!  sq- 
U)<  ::  \n  Russia,  and  the  flnt  principles  .>f 
an  p;^  h:Mi^e  oi  re.ii  human  contacts  are 
imj.o_.sib.tu 


Ii 

pe:> 
^K,l: 
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"Moreover,  we  were  convinced,  ponlbly 
above  everything  elae.  that  the  poUcy  at  »p- 
(waaement  toward  Ruaala,  which  had  been 
be?fun  during  the  war  b  the  AUtei  with 
the  possible  justification  of  bringing  the 
European  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion  and 
bringing  Rtiaalm  into  the  war  aoainat  Japan, 
must  ceaae.  In  fact,  In  a  recent  confersa- 
tlon  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  having 
with  the  former  Prime  Mlnlater  of  Great 
Britain.  Winston  Churchill.  I  waa  convinced 
that  there  was  ample  tustlflcation  for  that 
policy  by  both  Rooaevelt  and  ChurchlU. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  StaUn  and  his 
advisers  understand  but  one  language,  and 
that  Is  force.  There  u  nothing  that  they 
appreciate  more  than  power  and  strength. 
They  came  to  power  by  force  and  have 
alnce  maintained  their  po-^er  In  that 
manner." 

If  this  analysis  of  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  and  which  now  seems  to 
be  generally  accepted,  la  a  correct  one,  then 
cur  course  is  obvious  even  though  a  hard 
one.  We  must  see  to  It  chat  the  necessary 
resources  of  this  great  country  are  chan- 
neled Into  a  wartime  economy  in  an  all-out 
effort  to  malre  of  this  country  a  military 
fortress.  Which,  together  with  our  proven 
ability  to  produce  the  nereseary  planes,  guns. 
ships,  and  other  sinews  of  warfare,  will  make 
Stalin  respect  our  power  and  strength  even 
though  he  will  not  listen  to  reason.  This 
Is  the  only  method  of  preventing  further  ag- 
gression and  a  possible  world  war  HL 

In  view  nf  the  attsck  upon  the  free  and 
almost  hopeless  people  of  Korea,  there  re- 
mains no  room  for  a  doubt  that  commutilam 
has  the  hostile  Intent  of  taking  over  the 
world  by  blood»tbed.  If  necessary,  whenever 
the  time  la  considered  ripe. 

NzcKssrrT  roa  paKPABOTTEss 
When  tt  is  considered  tiiat  Russia,  unilke 
her  alUes  In  the  late  war  against  Hitler,  did 
not  disarm  and  in  view  of  the  fiirther  fact 
that  Russia  is  now  estimated  to  have  a  total, 
with  its  sacellite  nations  exclusive  of  China, 
of  approximately  S.OCO.COO  men  under  arms, 
the  question  arises  as  to  why  she  has  not 
already  overrun  the  free  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe.  All  military  authorities  seem 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  she  could  march 
to  the  English  Channel  with  very  little  re- 
sistance. In  my  considered  Judgment,  the 
answer  Is  twofold.  First,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  cut,  her  hope  was  to  gain  these 
prizes  through  infiltration  and  under  the 
policy  of  divide  and  conquer.  The  other 
key  to  the  matter  appears  to  be  In  the 
A-bomb.  Russia  stopped  short  of  war.  She 
stepped  at  the  boundary  where  the  Kremlin 
was  sure  there  would  be  war  If  It  proceeded 
further.  We  saw  that  tested  out  with  the 
airlift  to  Berlin.  But  now  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Rtissla  is  building  a  stock  of 
A-bombs  of  her  own.  The  deterrent  of  our 
A-bombs  is  real,  but  we  cannot  count  on 
It  remaining  fully  effective  forever.  We 
must  keep  ahead  of  Russia  in  the  stock- 
p.Ung  of  atomic  boml>s  JUBt  as  we  mu^t  main- 
tain a  favorable  balance  in  the  air.  While 
the  quantity  of  our  atomic  bombs  and  the 
place  of  thielr  storage  Is  properly  a  well- 
gurtrded  secret,  it  Is  generally  understood  to 
be  a  fai't  by  those  in  a  position  to  know 
that  cur  stock  of  this  deadly  weapon  la  now 
far  superior  to  that  of  this  potential  enemy 
and  th.it  the  stock  is  constantly  growing. 

But  again  in  fighting  this  Insidious  enemy 
we  must  realize  that  one  of  the  objectives 
they  have  in  mind  is  to  bleed  us  white.  We 
mtist  guard  against  overestravagance  and 
overreaching  ourselTee  lest  our  basic  econ- 
omy is  dastroyad.  For.  the  attuatian  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted  could  well  last 
for  10  or  ao  ytars  without  an  all-out  war. 
Tes,  it  could  last  as  long  aa  the  present  re- 
gime now  in  control  of  the  Kremlin.  We 
have  no  aauranoe  that  if  we  are  succeisrul 


tn  a  Tietorlom  solution  ei  thm  Korean  aiU 
uatlon  that  Runla  would  not.  through  her 
puppets  and  other  intrigue,  foment  another 
Korea  In  one  of  a  half-doaen  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  Irvn,  Yugoslavia,  or  Germany,  for 
Instance. 

KoacA  Am  poaxiQN  pcaocT 
The  Congreas.  as  the  chosen  representa- 
tive of  the  people.  Is  charged  with  the  mo- 
mentous decision  of  deciarliig  war,  while 
under  our  Conatltution  and  democratic  form 
of  government  the  Chief  executive  la  Com- 
mandor  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  l^]rcw  of  the 
country  and  the  military  is  wtsety  made 
subservient  to  the  civilian  authority.  Under 
thU  system  the  Prealfient  and  his  advisers 
are  charged  primarily  with  the  responsibility 
of  conducting  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Conmazuler  In  Chief  not  only  has  tlia 
conatitutlonai  right  but  lie  has  tiie  duty  to 
remove  those  liigh  in  the  military  ranks  who 
publicly  oppose  Uie  eetabltahed  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  country  when  that  policy  is  In 
the  intmest  of  the  Nation's  defense.  But  in 
my  considered  judgment,  liaaed  upon  more 
tliaa  &  vears  of  observation,  study  of.  and 
expo-ience  with  the  dictatorial  regime,  which 
presently  nilea  the  Russian  people  with  an 
Iron  flat,  the  poUcy  of  ;;.ppeaaement.  a  nega- 
tive ratlMO'  than  a  positive  policy,  a  policy  of 
always  being  on  the  defensive  is  not  a  correet 
course  for  this  the  most  power^ul  NaUon  in 
the  world  to  follow. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  contest. 
as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  for  the  past  several  years, 
appeasement  of  dictators  leads  only  to  war. 
In  the  iangtiage  of  the  gridiron,  tiic  Kremlin 
qiiartert>acka  call  the  signals  wtuie  we  rtm 
the  defensive  plays. 

No  sane  man  wants  war — certainly  neither 
President  Truman  nor  General  BtocArthur 
want  war.  And  while  we  recognize  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  pxirpoee  of  both  sides 
In  the  controversy  now  being  waged  In 
Washington  and  throiighout  the  country 
over  the  Ariatlc  problems,  we  still  adhere, 
with  deep  conviction,  to  our  Ictig-entertalned 
opinion  that  a  Chamberlalnlike  appease- 
ment policy  only  breeilB  contempt  aind  ag- 
gression. 

Even  our  European  aUles  should  now  Im 
convinced  that  If  Russia  wants  war  she  will 
not  be  deterred  by  our  failure  to  iiomb 
Chinese  baae«  in  the  so-called  sanctuary 
of  Manchuria  anymcn^  than  she  was  pro- 
voked to  war  by  our  crossing  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  Into  communistic  North  Ko- 
rea in  our  objective  to  llt}«^te  Uie  pe<:^es 
cf  South  Korea. 

Tlie  American  people  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  China.  On  the 
con&-ary  our  benevolence  and  eSorts  to  as- 
sist them  in  times  of  famine  and  war  lias 
been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
over  a  period  of  more  tiian  a  hundred  years. 
But  again  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  down- 
trodden peoples  of  Clilna  any  more  than  we 
are  dealing  with  the  similarly  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  Russia.  We  are  forced  to  deal  with 
their  war  lords,  wlio  in  reality  are  but  the 
puppets  of  the  Kremlin. 

Certainly  tiiese  Chinese  puppets  will  and 
can  do  xu  no  more  injury  than  they  are  now 
handing  ua  if  we  adopt  a  more  aggieasive 
policy  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  bloodletting 
of  our  manpower  and  the  cessation  of  the 
carnage  in  that  area. 

Surely  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  will  con- 
tinue a  policy  of  chasing  up  and  tielng 
chssed  down  the  Kcrean  peninsula  indefi- 
nitely with  the  resultant  drain  upon  our 
economy  and  manpowo',  while  at  the  same 
time  Rustia  is  oonservlng  her  own  lesouroes. 
Ths  shipment  of  the  Binews  of  wwrfare  to 
China  and  otXio'  Buailaa  sateUltM  by  our 
allies  must  stop. 

The  United  Nations  mu^t  become  realistic. 
It  must  adapt  a  flxm  and  s  postttve  policy  in 


dtaUng  with  Russia  is  Aito.  as  well  ss  in 
XUTOpe,  fx  the  only  alternative  Is  to  get  out 
of  Korea  with  as  Uttia  kas  of  (ace  as  possible. 

In  the  words  at  Gen.  Oaur  Bradley.  Chair- 
man of  the  Jblnt  ClUef  s  of  8taC.  "Tto  the  cap- 
Uln  of  a  ship,  or  the  pilot  of  a  plane,  or  tl» 
sergeant  leading  a  patrol.  H  is  not  enoufh  to 
know  where  he  is.  To  plot  a  wirriTul 
course,  he  must  also  know  where  ha  Is  g«^ng" 

In  this  controversy,  Uke  you,  I  have  no 
partisan  poHtleai  a»egtaaea.  My  interest. 
like  yoiirs.  Is  the  interest  of  our  common 
country.  And  I  have  aatthar  ttme  nor  m- 
spect  for  those  who.  In  this  tragic  peril  to 
the  country,  would  inject  tho  pctiaon  of 
political  disunity  for  political  gala.  The 
fortunes  cf  the  Demc=ratle  and  BepuMlean 
Parties  are  relatively  unlmpcstant  now.  The 
true  objective  la  to  prvtoat  both  of  them 
from  being  replaced  by  the  taUUtarlan  Com- 
munistic Party. 

The  Tlewa  I  prodalai  hare  today  sn  my 
considnvd  opInlaDs.  Tbay  are  part  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  me  to  the  Chief 
Executive,  tiie  Secretary  of  State,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  country  more  than  S  yean 
ago,  when  we  retumad  firom  our  mission  to 
Europe. 

HO  mcasaor  rca  wnmotu 

As  serious  as  ths  situation  may  sppear. 
tt  is  not  a  hopelesB  one.  Certalaly  ttisn  la 
no  need  for  hysteria  or  preelpttous  aetlan. 
Out  ot  iJl  at  the  amioroBt  ooufasloB  tkat 
exists  m  Washington  ovar  our  foreign  poUey. 
there  are  definite  indicatlona  that  tb*  trmd 
la  away  frtan  psclOcation  of  the  cnsoiy  and 
a  stiffening  erf  the  coUactlve  badEboBas  of 
the  united  western  AlUm. 

Yes;  we  have  reason  to  believe,  ss  wdl  as 
to  hope,  that  out  of  the  uutiem  aontrovwsy 
then;  wUl  evolve  a  firm  and  posttlve  fofwlya 
policy  tai  dealing  with  tiM  masters  of  tlM 
Kremlin  that  wUl  prevent  the  spread  of 
aggression  or  the  embaHEtng  upon  saotber 
world  war. 

snoNG  Doacxsxxc  pouct 

As  a  Member  of  tlie  Congreas  of  tbe  Dnltad 
States,  which  Is  chazgsd  with  the  soieam 
duty  of  maintaining  a  rtrong  eoonomy  at 
home  snd  of  furnishing  our  Armed  Faroes 
with  the  necessai-y  ImplenMnts  of  warfare 
and  the  all-out  moral  support  to  which  tihcy 
are  entitled,  it  will  eaaicinua  to  be  my  pur- 
pose to  see  to  it  that,  oomc  what  may.  Uiare 
will  iM  no  slacking  (»i  the  iKane  front. 

First,  tlie  putiUe  and  the  Congreas  must 
see  to  it  that  there  is  no  poUtioU  bidcnlng 
where  the  Katlon's  defense  is  Involved. 

Second,  in  tills  situation  there  must  be  as 
nearly  as  humanly  poaslbte  an  equality  of 
aacrilL  t  on  the  part  of  cur  people  tn  the 
years  ahead.  There  must  lie  no  buslneas- 
a»-UKual  policy.  Tlicre  must  be  no  mllllon- 
ai-es  made  out  of  tbe  sweat  and  blood  of 
our  boys.  There  must  be  no  crippling  strikes 
tn  our  industrial  production.  Tbe  Harry 
Bridgeses  and  the  John  L.  Lewises  must  not 
be  permitted  to  again  sabotage  the  efforts  cf 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Third,  as  dlBtasteful  as  controls  are  to  a 
free  pwople.  we  must  l>ecame  reallstle  and 
provide  for  all-out  controls  cf  otir  economy 
across  the  beard.  Remembering  our  experi- 
ence In  tile  last  two  wars,  that  one  sagBMnt 
of  our  economy  cannot  be  controUed  with- 
out the  ociisr,  both  wages  and  the  i»loe  of 
all  cceamodlties  must  be  eontroUed  if  ruin- 
ous inflation  is  to  be  avoided. 

Fourth,  we  mtist  have  a  united  peop^i  be- 
hind a  united  policy. 

COMCLUBSm 

Finally,  permit  me,  on  tha  part  of  myMlf 
and  my  coUm^oss.  to  salute  you.  Ganaral 
Powell,  and  the  members  <£  this  sfdondid 
command  on  this  the  secoiul  snnnal  obaw- 
ance  of  Anned  Forces  Day.  Tou  are  o^  ivCf 
a  part  of  but  you  are  a  symbol  of  the  niaf- 
nlAoent  strength  and  power  of  tliesa  Unltftd 
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SfMcffH  L  H>1««^ 


EJLlUtUIOIC  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOR.  SPESSAJtD  L  HOLUND 

IH  THB  8BUTI  OF  THK  UWmSD  STATES 
.  June  5.  19Si 


Mr^BOLLAMD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantBMXH  eoomit  to  have  printed  in 
tt»  AwiiiwItT  of  the  RjKx»B  an  address 
I  ddttTOvd  aa  June  2.  1951.  in  SUtuary 
Ban  IB  tilt  Capttol  Bulkttnc.  on  the  oc- 
9t  ttM  Jcfferaon  OaTls  Btrtbday 


_  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccou. 
M  follova: 


of  •( 


to  bav«  been  InTttod 

la  Uito  lUtciy 

•Ad  IB— bw  la  tbe 

dtTtiton  of  th«  Ualt«d 

Am  tb«  ion 

f«tber  and  •  aocbcr 

iber  (tf  Fmthcr  Rvan 

the  frandaoB  of  two 

1  pay  haartfelt 

grogp  o<  wooMn  of 
yov  If*  an  tmportant 

>d*r  low  and  irnfaHlwj 

epte  and  tbelr  loat  but 

»  pl«l*d  ao  vonderfnl 

vp  tbe  vounda  of  war  and 

national  unity. 

to  a  Natltm  one*  torn 

T^nv  opantng 

yotir  devoted 

Walton  tn  rendering  jmxr 

aad  Strlpaa.  and  tben 

^»yotUm  tj  the  8car« 

•toerzy  the  patrlocie  path 

la  ****Mt1"g  yotir- 
to  Me  that  eure  and  kind- 
he  hottnUftiUy  beatovad 
at  the  OOofederaey  and 
feel  that  thetr  aerv. 
taak  la  ahnoat  fla- 
here  the  ftnai  re- 
Ilvinff  Coafed- 
toward  tta  eampl*. 
la  the  Old  nnmlnton 
at  thit  ftaaat  part  of 
of  tba  Conredentry 
R  of  hJatory  tn  lm> 
it  dtieda.    Z  under* 
the  laat  toleaBa  acta  of 
■JD  weU  above  10(>  yeara 
to  Biortalk  Ui  ooee 
p  of  the  IMO-a 
to  the  dvafeott 
PieaMeat  o<  the 
a  feare  teiprleaned    Tou 
tliat 
coaataatt 

toetag  atiea- 
B9  Blaerty  aer« 


h«t  al- 
flfbttag  for  a 
■UUiary 


elea  and  displaced  a  courag«  and  fortttuJe 
far  above  and  beyond  th«  call  of  mere  duty. 
Too  may  have  alwayi  the  great  iatlafactl  ;n 
that  your  taak  In  thla  reapecx  baa  been  won- 
derfully well  done.  I  doubt  that  history  rp- 
corda  aootber  stich  taak  which  has  been  p^r- 
farmed  nearly  bo  well.  Hij?h  praise  ar.d  /r  i-e- 
ful  thanka  are  due  to  you  and  to  the  th  u- 
aanda  of  other  southern  womyn  who  t  ive 
■ervtd  with  you 

I  am  confident  that  the  other  pcrtlon*  jf 
y^iir  mlaalon  wlil  continue  to  be  wt»:l  itt^r- 
formed  tn  the  future  as  they  have  in  'he 
paat;  that  you  —111  continue  r^i  kpep  ereoti 
tii*  memories  of  the  women  ar.d  m^n  of  the 
Old  South:  to  keep  frakfriint  the  s'j.etMne.ss 
of  the  life  whlcn  they  hved  to  keen  strnr.i? 
the  underitandlng  of  their  descendar.ts  thit 
thetr  forebears  .^tood  sturdily  and  with  un- 
yleldlng  conviction  in  defense  cf  prlr.cinit's 
which  they  felt  ia  their  unconquerable  hearts 
were  sound  s.nd  true  and  rlgh'  and  hiui  het>n 
•o  recognized  by  the  founding  fat  her  3  wnen. 
the  Nation  was  established 

Tot.  after  all,  we  must  never  f-:r2"t  t,h.it 
both  In  their  insistence  upcn  the  ris^h'  f 
secession  from  the  Union  as  niie  of  the  ruhvs 
remaining  in  the  several  sovereign  Scates  ai.ct 
tn  their  contlnration  of  sl.ivery  as  an  in«n- 
rutlon.  they  were  {oliowing  paths  which  h.icl 
been  well  marked  from  the  days  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  As  to  the  right  of  ae^e-^- 
slon  It  had  b€2.i  asserted  since  the  earliest 
days  In  varioxj*  pcrtiona  of  the  Nation  One 
of  the  beat  known  Ui-stancen  of  its  asser';  n 
waa  at  the  Hartford  convertlon,  remote  fr  r.i 
ti^e  South  ai.C  southern  influence,  m  Vi'A. 
Uialory  has  recorded  the  f.ict  that  it  w  ..s 
o.iIy  after  the  War  Between  the  Scates,  .ii.^. 
as  a  reault  of  the  outcome  of  the  war.  that 
the  doctrine  th::t  the  Un'or.  was  :ndiSvS<  iublr' 
was  ^tabllahed.  As  to  slavery,  it  hari  bee:i 
recognized  In  the  original  Constitution,  ar.cl 
Ita  legality  remained  unquestioned.  The 
emancipation  proclamation,  which  \*  ;i.s 
atrtctly  a  war  measure,  and  the  adopt'.r  n 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fltteenth 
amendments  after  the  war.  brought  s'.Averj 
to  Its  legal  end.  There  can  be  no  quest  a 
of  the  fact  that  t.heae  decisions  have  es.atled 
our  Nation  to  move  forward  toward  fu;ii.;- 
meot  of  our  grent  destiny  m  serving  the  cause 
of  freedom.  But  it  will  alwayi  be  a  •;.  urc 
of  deep  and  melancholy  regret  to  all  r  ur 
people  of  every  section  that  the  difTerer.cps 
In  opinion  on  theae  two  tfrave  liisues  wer*'  « 0 
IrreconcUabie  that  apparently  it  wa.i  not  pns. 
alble  to  decide  them  through  peaceful  it-e.il 
change  but  only  through  the  t*.-r.bie  r»s.  rt 
to  arms  whlcn  raided  from  1861  to  1865  Wrh 
steadfastness  and  sereni»^y  ycu  ha-.p  a!-*  i . , 
made  certain  that  the  sincer.iy  and  the  d'»p-h 
of  conviction  of  the  men  and  women  n:  fhe 
South  should  be  secure  aijainst  any  cha;ipn»r>» 

We  have  guthered  sit  thm  hutorlc  »por  •,, 
honor  Jefferson  E)evl.<s.  the  t\r«!t  ,,nd  la^t 
Prealdent  of  the  Confederate  States  if  Amer- 
ica, on  the  one  hundred  And  forty-third  ai  - 
niveraary  of  his  birth.  When  this  st.ifie 
was  placed  here  In  Statuary  Hall  on  June  2. 
1931.  exactly  20  years  ago  today,  by  thi'  St.ite 
of  Mississippi,  one  of  the  spt-akers  vcxs  Sfi- 
ator  Pat  Harrison.  I  fee!  that  n  is  entire; v 
fitting  to  quote  part  of  the  eloquent  speech 
delivered  on  that  occasion  bv  Senator  Hir- 
rtaon: 

"The  mighty  figure  represented  in  that 
bwautlfui  bronze  sUtue  is  today  a^  nuirh 
the  Idot  of  his  people  as  he  was  their  leiuier 
through  the  tragic  days  of  his  eventful 
career  Be  lived  in  a  great  epoch,  and  his 
nanM  U  blended  with  lu  glories  and  achieve - 
incnta.  Ita  reverses  and  dUappointment.>i. 
llla  wee  a  colorful  life;  a  life  that  w«  m 
confllet  troea  youth  to  manho<]d  and  from 
manhood  to  the  grave.  He  saw  armies  sweep 
tUuacrtous  battleflcids  and  became  a  captive: 
lie  wee  prudaliMd  at  the  head  of  a  govern - 
taeat  end  stood  accused  in  the  coxirts  of 
tteaaon:  he  governed  millions  «nd  was  ini- 
frtaoobd  la  a  dungeun.  he  was  crowned  with 
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C'>^"■•■.f•!^  !\irLd  chained  in  Irons;  he  pardoned 
th  i-.aiids.  but  was  denied  one  unto  hlm- 
.ae;.',  under  him  a  section  .ntood  stendfa.-it  and 
in  h.in  -arrifice  became  supreme:  he  created 
a  i;at;  n  and  di»d  a  di.siranchlsed  citizen. 
N' .  m.):.  w.i.s  ever  ,*(j  IcjVPd  and  h.r»t.ed.  ""xalted 
aort  fX'  riated.  praised  and  condem.neJ. 
jrn^s  of  controversy  and  th.e  i  .^i 
hu  ml8;hty  figure  arose  majes- 
[i  the  rest  " 

i.i  WLs  a  brave  soldier,  a  cou- 
ser\ar.f  a  wi.^e  and  arcom- 
r.iin.  nod  an  tn.spirlng  leader 
re  ail  familiar  wrh  the  evei'i^s 
let  us  recall  some  of  the  hi?,h 
lUhtj  H-  WHS  born  June  3.  IfiOS.  In  Chri.?- 
tian  Cou-'ity  Kv  .  but  as  an  ln;ant  was  car- 
ried by  hi--«  parents  to  Mi.sni.-sippl.  He 
studied  at  Transylvania  University  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  senior  vear  and  frrtn 
there  went  to  West  Point,  to  the  United 
Statea  Military  Academy  After  his  :;radu- 
ation  In  1828.  he  ser'.  "d  7  yea.-s  as  an  Army 
cfflcer  along  the  northwestern  frontier  in- 
cluding h.ird  service  m  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
In  1335  he  resigned  from  the  Army,  miir- 
ried  -r.e  daughter  of  Col,  Zarhary  Taylor, 
a:.cl  t'-Mirned  'j  the  li.'e  of  a  Mlssi.'jsippl 
p!.ii.-«=r  Uniortunately  his  wife  died  3 
in.'ri-:.s  ;at»r  of  maianal  fever.  After  s<:.me 
year,s  n  his  plantation,  during  which  he 
retrt  A  uie'.v  and  avidly  continued  his  studies, 
he  rr.  trripd  1:1  1M3  the  lovely  and  accom- 
p:i->r.td  Varma  Howell,  That  same  year, 
1-4..  ;".e  was  elected  to  the  National  House 
of  P.porpsenMtives.  at  which  time  he  first 
ser:  ed  tn  this  Cnpitcl.  He  resigned  the  fol- 
li  wi:;^:  Jim*"  1846.  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
.  War  t  '  accept  command  of  a  vol- 
r^gimer.t  known  as  the  Ml.=;.slssippl 
Hp  Jrir-ed  with  his  former  father- 
O'Mieral  Taylor.  In  the  attack  uvxm 
rey.  A'  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Diivis  won  highest  recognition  as  a  military 
c  T.-r.  i;:df»r  Davis'  action  with  his  volun- 
te^Ts  may  have  saved  Taylor  from  defeat  and 
his  resijiirceful  leadership  won  high  acclaim 
thr;iu-n'iUt  the  Nation.  General  Taylor 
paid  •hi.5  eloquent  tribute  to  the  soldierly 
c-urai:e  and  geraus  of  the  distlnguishea 
Mlssi.^.-,ippian  -Napoleon  never  had  a  mar- 
'h.*;  who  behaved  more  superbly  than  did 
Co;   i.p:  Davis  tixlay  " 

Rer;r-iir-,g  fr  m  the  .\rmy  with  a  severe 
^  ■.::■".  .r.  'he  summer  of  1847.  Davis  was  ap- 
'1  i;m,-,st  immediately  as  a  United 
.-^•n  itor  from  Mississippi.  His  career 
.^eI;ate  this  first  time  lasted  3  years 
n  htm  a  national  reputation  politl- 
In  ,851  Davis  barely  failed  of  election 
In  a  race  f  r  Governor  He  reentered  active 
P"!ltl'-al  Ufe  on  March  7,  18o3.  when  he  be- 
rime .Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Frank: :n  Pierce  A,s  Secretary  of  War  he  per- 
haps reached  the  peak  of  hw  career,  as  an  of- 
n.ia.  f  rhe  United  States.  He  reformed  offlce 
.'  "..'..:es.  appointed  officials  purely  for  their 
ccmpetence  «nd  experience,  extended  the 
svstem  of  arsenals  and  fortifications  and 
proved  himself  a  remarkably  capable  admln- 
l.-'rat  r  Carl  Schurz  met  Davis  at  this  pe- 
rt d  r  r  -fie  Rrst  time  and  described  him  ,13 
'  ■'■■  MS  "He  received  me  graclouslv.  His 
f>:KU":  tail,  and  erect  flgiire,  his  spare  face, 
KerMi  e.-.'s  and  fine  forehead,  not  broad  but 
h  (;h  i:,d  well-shaped,  presented  the  well- 
kit  w:t  strong  American  type  There  was  in 
hi.s  oeirmg  a  dignity  which  seemed  entirely 
r.arorW  and  unaffected— that  kind  of  dlg'- 
nitv  which  does  not  invite  familiar  approach, 
tut  wi.l  not  render  one  uneasy  by  lofty  aa- 
st:ro':-ti,-n  His  courtesy  was  without  tiny 
C"r..lt'srending  air     •      •      *.•• 

Wh,-:i  Davis  fluished  his  term  as  Secret  uy 
of  War  in  tH.-iT  he  reentered  the  Senate.  He 
again  became  a  leading  Senator  and  ^ras 
known  as  a  conspicuous  defender  of  the 
South  When  Mlsaiiislppl  seceded.  Davis  !oI- 
If^wt-d  the  action  of  his  State  as  a  matter  of 
c  urse  He  did  not  advocate  the  policy  of 
•f-.-wirr.  but  hr  believed  In  the  -right'  to  do 
It      In     ne  of  his  best  speeches  on  Januiry 
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SI,  isei.  be  annoaneed  to  a  crowded  cham- 
ber of  blB  serious  axul  solemn  brethren  of  the 
Senate  the  secession  of  his  State  and  for- 
mally withdrew  from  the  Senate  of  the 
Dotted  States.  Expecting  war.  Davis  hoped 
to  be  the  chief  commander  of  the  southern 
armies.  He  was  Immedlateiy  appointed  by 
the  State  of  Mlsalaslppt  as  a  major  general. 
But  on  February  18.  1861,  Jeflertion  Davis  was 
Inaugurated  president  of  the  Confederate 
States  at  Montgomery,  though  he  had  not 
sought  the  office. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  those  four  terrible 
war  years.  Thetr  tragic  story  Is  known  to 
all  of  you.  Great  victories,  temporary  suc- 
cess, final  defeat,  and  surrender  were  the  lot 
of  the  brave  people  who  Jefferson  Davis  led 
and  served.  But  I  do  remind  you  of  the  great 
and  good  men  who  gave  thetr  best  to  the 
service  of  a  cause  they  regarded  as  Jt»t. 
Here  In  Statuary  Hall.  Immediately  by  the 
side  of  Jefferson  Davla,  there  stands  the  great 
and  peerless  Robert  E.  Lee,  hla  statue 
placed  here  by  a  grateful  Virginia.  Right 
over  there  la  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  tbe  ever 
kijal  vice  president,  small  of  stature  and 
w-ak  of  body  but  very  great  of  mind  and 
soul.  He  was  placed  there  by  a  grateful 
Georgia.  My  o-wn  grateful  State  of  Florida 
haa  sent  here  Klrby  Smith — he  who  never 
surrendered.  And  so  I  could  continue  the 
roll  call  of  the  names  of  eminent  Confeder- 
ates whose  character  and  services  loomed  so 
large  that  their  several  Statea  have  sent  their 
statues  to  abide  here  In  thla  hall  which  Is 
adorned  by  tlic  presence  of  so  many  of 
America's  deathlesa  f:-eat.  And  many  others 
there  were — either  in  the  army  or  In  the 
cabinet  or  In  the  Confederate  congresa.  I 
take  at  randcsn  the  names  of  Stonewall 
Jackson.  Benjamin  P.  Judah.  and  Benjamin 
Harvey  Hill.  Hundreda  there  were  ol  such 
outstanding  patriots  who  loyally  served  tbe 
cause  of  the  Confederacy.  Is  It  not  proof  of 
their  greatness  and  alao  of  the  greatness  of 
America  that  sc  many  of  thsss  men  have 
been  welcomed  to  Statuary  Ball  and  are  In 
other  ways  recogniaed  by  the  Katlon  as  a 
whole  as  patriots  who  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Following  the  war  years  and  the  surrender 
came  the  2  years  of  Imprisonment  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  and  the  ultimata  retirement  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  MiwslastH?!  to  spend  the  23 
years  from  1867  to  188B.  There  was  no  trace 
of  bitterness  shown  by  him  nor  did  he  show 
repentance  for  the  oourae|  which  he  bad  fol- 
lowed. He  refused  to  apply  for  a  pardon  cr 
the  restoration  of  his  civil  rights  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not  do  so  unless  he 
regretted  the  course  which  he  bad  followed. 
He  remained  the  senior  stateamaa  of  all  the 
southland. 

I  think  It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  not  once  but  many  times  Jefferson  Davis 
during  this  dtflleult  period  coxinseled  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  verdict  of  the  war  and  the 
resumption  by  the  South  of  fuH  and  wholly 
loyal  relations  with  the  Union.  I  quote  from 
his  speech  before  the  Mlsalssippt  L^lslature 
tn  1884: 

Fate  decreed  that  we  ahould  be  unsuc- 
cessful tn  the  effort  to  maintain  and  restxme 
the  granu  made  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Our  pec^a  haw  accepted  the  decree;  tt 
therefore  behooves  them  to  prrsnote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Uhloo.  to  altow  to  the 
world  that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  pa- 
utotlsia  of  our  people  la  not  measured  by 
lines  of  latitude  and  longttade,  but  la  as 
broad  as  the  obUgationa  they  have  aasuBMd 
and  embraces  tbe  whole  d  our  ocean-broad 
domain." 

He  refused  Ultewtse  to  ezpreas  hatred  or 
dlalike  for  the  nortlMra  leadera.  Charactar- 
Istlc  of  his  attitude  In  this  field  le  the  letter 
which  was  written  by  J^Bvnaa  Davto  whea 
he  waa  contacted  by  a  correspondent  at  the 
Boston  Globe  who  wanted  aome  CGBnueat 
when  General  draat  waa  dying.  I  quota  tlka 
letter  of  Jefferaon  Davis  which  speaks  loader 
than  any  worda  Z  or  anyone  eiae  could  utter: 


13caa  9m:  Toor  request  la  behalf  of  a  : 
ton  Journalist  for  me  to  prepare  a  cittitJam 
of  General  Orantls  military  career  cannot  be 
cotnpUed  with  for  the  following  reeeons: 

"1.  General  Grant  is  dying. 

*^.  Though  lie  invaded  oar  country,  it  was 
with  an  open  hand,  and.  as  far  aa  I  know,  he 
abetted  neitlier  arson  ncr  pSlage,  and  has 
since  the  war.  I  believe,  showed  no  malignity 
to  Oonfederatea  eitlwr  of  the  military  or  clvU 
service. 

"Therefore.  Instead  of  seeking  to  distarb 
the  qtilet  of  his  closing  hours.  I  would.  If  It 
were  tn  my  power,  contribute  to  the  peace 
of  his  mind  and  the  comfort  of  hia  txxty. 
"(Signed)     JDTzaaow  Dava." 

There  la  no  other  scene  in  Amcrlcari  his- 
tory comparable  to  Jefferson  Davis'  funeral 
at  New  Orleans,  attended  as  It  was  by  tha 
Governors  of  the  Southern  and  bcs-der  States. 
and  by  nearly  all  of  the  otrtstandlng  dtlaena 
of  that  whole  area.  Be  was  acclaimed  by 
leaders  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  by 
many  in  other  lands. 

I  have  already  in  the  beginning  quoted 
from  an  eloquent  address  made  by  Senator 
Pat  Harrison  relative  to  Jefferson  Davis.  X 
ahall  doea  that  part  of  my  address  which  re- 
lates directly  to  Mr.  Davis  with  similar  quota- 
tions from  the  inx];dring  addreaa  delivered  by 
Bishop  Galloway,  of  ICsatsaippl.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  MlsBlasippi  in  1908.  Said  Bi&hop 
Galloway  of  Jefferson  Davla: 

"By  tha  sacred  political  convictions  which 
had  inspired  tils  every  public  and  patriotic 
service,  he  consiatently  lived  to  tlie  ead.  and 
want  down  to  tUs  grave  witlKtut  laying  any 
sacriiiee  of  repentance  upon  tiia  altar  of  his 
conscience  or  tils  country.  Without  compro- 
mise or  mcidiiVatkin.  and  with  never  a  sug- 
geation  of  contrition  or  conreasion,  he  died 
in  the  accepted  faith  oi  tils  fathera.  And  for 
ttiat  fearlesa  and  unshaken  iidelity  to  bis 
honest  coocaptton  erf  truth  and  duty,  tha 
South  will  continue  to  adcrs  liim.  tlw  world 
will  neen  cease  to  admire  him.  and  with  a 
wreath  ol  unfading  glory  tlie  ^ntus  of  liJa- 
tory  win  not  fall  to  crown  Htm  Por  ttie 
future  hB  tiad  no  fear.  In  Uie  last  putiUc 
paper  ttiat  emanated  from  his  pen.  repreeent- 
liig  himself  and  his  countrymen,  be  calmly 
reiterated  his  unfaltering  faith  in  ttieaa 
words:  "We  do  not  fear  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity on  ttie  purity  of  our  motives  or  ttie  sin- 
cerity of  our  belief,  which  our  sacrificea  and 
our  careo'  suflkdantly  atteatad.' 

"Greateat  of  Mlswlsslppiaca.  the  leader  of 
our  armlAB,  ttie  defender  of  our  liberties. 
the  expounder  of  otir  political  creeds,  ttie 
autlioritati^  voice  of  our  hopes  and  feara. 
the  sufferer  for  our  slna.  if  aina  ttiey  were, 
and  the  willing  martyr  to  our  sacred  cause — 
we  ataaU  eeer  speak  his  nama  with  rewence 
and  cherish  with  patriotic  pride  tlie  story  of 
his  matchlesB  dceda.  He  died  without  citl- 
aenatiip  Ikere.  tnit  he  baa  become  a  fellow 
cittaen  with  ttie  heroes  of  tha  skiaa. 

"MarveloDa.  many-elded,  masterfnl  man. 
his  vlilues  will  grow  talgfater  and  tus  naaie 
be  writ  larger  with  each  paasliutt  century. 
Soldier,  liero.  statesman,  genttaosan.  Amarl- 
can — a  prince  of  Chrlattaa  chivalry — tlie  un^ 
crowned  ehlaf  of  an  invlalhie  rcpuMlc  at  lov- 
ing and  loyal  tiearte — wlm  another  hundred 
fsasa  haws  paaaed.  no  tnteWlggnt  vi^oe  will 
fail  to  praise  him.  and  no  patriotic  hand  'wtH 
refuse  to  plaes  a  laard  wreath  upon  liia 
radiaat  teow." 

lliis  would  be  an  eaeeQent  place  for  ma  to 
stop,  iMit  I  eaaaot  property  do  ao.  In  speak- 
ing for  the  South  it  Is  not  anoogh  to  eherisli 
the  paat.  ao  matter  how  tender  our  1 
may  be.  It  tes  atways  been  thi 
ahia  apblt  of  the  South  and  of  the 
people  to  tuny  Hve  ta  the  pt— iiu  and  to 
fony  Sv«  for  the  f^itwa.  And  ao.  m  w« 
would  sspeet.  In  the  BpeaMh-Axaartcaa  Wer. 
fa  WtarWmsr  t  ta  IPorti!!  WBv  n.  and  ta  Um 
Korean  conflict.  Southern  leaderatitp  In  de- 
fense of  our  great  and  reunited  Nation  tiaa 


Mlllaatly  !■    eeMMtos.     little   Joe 

Wheder  and  Pltshugh  Lea  la  CnM.  Saana*. 
all.  Bollard,  aad  LaJraae  la  Wertd  War  I 
were  among  tha  graa*  ■mitlinn  laadssa  la 
tlMaa  two  conflleta.  Patton,  Blaaita,  Mark 
cn«gfc.  Patch.  Buekoer.  Oelgcr,  Courtney 
Hodgea,  Ladtn  Clay,  and  Vmn  fleet  weta 
among  Uta  auoy  aoutharm  te  World  War 
Q.  Walton  WaUcar  and  Vaa  Flaet  have 
iMlped  to  carry  forvard  tha  liard  battle  ta 
Korea.  Thase  aad  a  hae«  at  others  haee 
given  impartshataia  evldenee  cd  th«  (WvoCkn 
of  tlM  South  to  o«r  reunited  Matlon.  la 
these  troubtooB  days  whan  our  pet^e  , 
divided  and  eoofuaed  ta  their  thtnim^ 
so  many  vital  quastkme  tt  Is  good  to  : 

ber  that  the  South  lun  fttUy  ^kmnm 

that  unity  and  tote  at  our  grest  Nation' 

prevail     over     temporary 

dlvMon. 

FoUowtag  both  world  wan  the  South  hm 
bam  anumg  ttia  fweaniat  tn  i^Knrti^  its  wlU- 
ingnaas  to  help  tolad  np  the  wounds  of  a 
war-tora  world— to  help  «vea  thoee  who 
have  beaa  our  eaaailea.  Tlieough  our  ova 
dimcult  decades  at  lecouati  aeUen  in  the 
South  we  learned  the  aeed  tar  syiapathy  aad 
understaadlag.  far  sarWsmia  ta  helpliig  to 
overcome  ttie  probtaaa  ^tt^  aeaned  iiwinMr* 
able.  ^^ 

Both  tai  tha  BalU  U  Coa^aas  and  in 
southern  way  of  Ufa  wa  tiyatiaua  to 
stanciily  by  our  fnnrtaraeatel  convteag« 
ttiat  we  must  cling  to  tlie  priadpiea  at  a 
written  ConatituUoa  ia  whiefe  the  rights  at 
tlie  sovereign  States  and  the  rlghta  cd  tadl- 
Tldoal  dttaeas  are  rsmQiilasd 
I  beUaea  that  we  of  tlia  flooth 
tc  stand  iosatbar  la  repsUi^  traada  at  Gov. 
cmmaat  vhleh  we  deem  i»'M«enett*»'*««^, 
dangeroua,  and  arwnaftnMie  eodatiwtle.  Ia  ■• 
doing  I  hope  we  oMy  reader  feei  swvlee  to 
our  Metioa. 

I  think  that  we  of  tha  Seitth ; 
truth  ttiat  tiiere  Is  no 
subvetsivee  who  would 
Ttioaa  wlK>  find   It  imseiHiils   to 
pracioaa  seereu  of  our  country  wUl  haee  aa 
soutliam  tiaelcgroand. 

I  hope  tt  may  atwaji  be  true  that  the 
South  shall  contiatie  to  liave  daap-rooCad 
convictions  on  ttw  uaportaooa  of  iadivldaai 
freedom,  of  local  self-goearBaanit.  at  tlte 
praasrvatloii  of  ttia  righto  at  the  Statea,  and 
of  stroug  Insistence  upon  retalaiag  and  nate- 
guarding  our  c(»stttuUooal  tMhrarlu. 

A  aotemn  occasion  Uke  thla  at  totMf  ia  h^ 
complete  unlese  tt  servaa  aa  aa  opportunity 
for  each  of  us  aa  man  and  vomm  of  the 
South  to  rededtcate  ooraeivaa  aad  our  Uvea, 
and  the  best  ttiat  ia  ia  ua,  to  the  serrtee  at 
our  great  aad  reiinltod  Natloa  which  liaa  be> 
come  aad  la  the  principal  hope  oC  mankind. 
By  following  such  a  coiBaa  we  can  best 
stiow  our  love  and  raapect  for  jeaeraoa  Davis 
and  Lea  and  all  ttie  opther  great  lieroes  of  tlie 
old  SouUi.  I  hope  ttiat  we  may  all  so  serve 
our  Nation  aa  to  reflect  credit  span  the  tradl- 
tlona  and  the  high  priaetplM  which  ttiey 
have  given  to  ua  as  a  pric^eas  barttage. 
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part  of  tbn  Jotnt  ForuiB  in  PhUatMphU. 
P»..  Maj  n.  IWl. 

Tbtrt  bdnc  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
asfoUovs: 


A  Hwm  ArvBOACH  to  Woi  ls  Douuuc&amrr 
(By  Hob.  tULTu  B.  PukMnaa) 

Mr.  CtamMB.  UMliM,  uMl  ff«ntl«iiMn.  the 
tople  ■ttTWd  mm  m  A  Nr«  Approach  to 
World  PlMiinsiiiiint.  In  apprtMchlnff  this 
tople  iB  tlM  ae  mlautM  aMtfiMd  m*.  I  mtist 
•pM^  In  naMwhat  eoodcoMd  fashion  and 
look  to  tlM  ■wrpaaJIm  panel  dIaciMalon  vlth 
^oaatlocM  from  tka  Soar  to  expand  aomavhat 
thoa*  pasta  of  tba  propoaal  which  haw  not 
baas  aaaqwalatf  aat  forth. 

Wa  have.  Ivat.  a  nav  Inoantlva  to  dlaarm* 
■aaant  raauittBc  ftaan  our  exparlenca  with 
two  world  waxs  and  tha  threatened  approach 
at  a  third  a»t.  It  had  hitherto  been  thought 
that  wais  aa«tlad  laattars  and.  indaad.  that 
haa  oaually  baao  tha  eaaa  at  least  on  the 
lower  toval  at  tha  problems  involved.  The 
llapolaoale  wara  Itft  Great  Britain  andts> 
potad  imatnaa  oC  the  aeas  and.  through  her 
balaaea  ot  power  dlplomacT.  the  arbiter  of 
raiatftOQa  balwaau  the  great  power*.  Our 
CItU  War  aMttad  the  qoeation  of  preaervicg 
the  Unkai.  It  raaulted  definitely  in  the  abo- 
lltlaii  of  huaaaa  alaverr.  It  did  not  lead  to 
aa  tmmadlata  raoooeUlatlon.  and  has  Indeed 
lalt  wouatti  iB  tha  aodal  and  political  fabric 
of  OCT  natloa  which  have  not  yet  healed. 
thoaiBh  thav  have  tteadlly  become  of  leaa 
aad  laaa  slfntfleaDoa. 

Hatttaar  Oanaaiiy  nor  Oreat  Brltcln  came 
out  or  tha  Fbat  World  War  with  more  than 
a  (ractloa  at  tha  atrengih  which  each  poa- 
■•■■Xi  whaa  thay  entered  It.  It  waa  ruinoxis 
alike  to  eomiuarar  and  conquered.  As  we 
all  fcBow.  thara  were  no  fruits  of  victory  to 
any  of  tha  eoaqurrlnff  nations  in  the  Sacond 
World  War.  aseapt  in  the  eaae  of  the  Soviet 
Ooeanuaaat.  which,  la  Ita  subaequent  oper- 
atlooa.  haa  baao  able  to  add  hundreds  of 
tbooaaada  of  aquare  mUes  to  Ita  territory  and 
•objaet  bQBdrada  of  millions  of  people  to  Its 
rafinen  of  lajuatlca  and  slavery 

To  put  it  briefly,  modem  wars  do  not  pay 
la  baaafits  to  people. 

Saeondly.  tha  burden  of  the  modem  war 
li  ona  whleil  bo  nation  can  escape  nor  can 
any  of  the  laliabitaBto  of  any  nation.  Uod- 
•ni  war  la  totaL  Social  disintegration  and 
annnooiln  dlMreaa  pumw  the  cltlaena  of  the 
world  wane  it  la  tn  progreaa  and  are  left  as 
aa  taaaeapaMa  tefaey  when  active  warfare 
baa  aaded.  MaaawhUe.  during  tt*  progreas 
of  to«al  war  tha  dadatve  raaulu  are  obtained 
by  ^aaailliif  daath  and  destruction  through 
etnUia  poiwlBttoDa.  Modern  war  la  a  war 
aiatnat  aaaraud  aiao.  wtanen.  and  children. 
Tt^  mont  dagradauon  inherent  in  it  steals 
njom  tM.  aa  «•  aeeuatom  ouraelvea  to  the 
uabolj  proeii  of  strategic  bombing. 

Maay  of  tbe  social  Instltutlona  uf  mankind 
sbov  aa  opwafd  BMxrai  movement.  This  U 
trva  ia  alaaat  all  httBan  relatkms  such  as 
tboaa  of  aaspleyar  and  employee,  buyer  and 
aallar.  aaC  la  feoaral.  tlie  whole  range  of 
art'laa  raiattnnsbtpa  But  thla  la  not  true 
whan  it  eooMa  to  tba  deveiopncot  of  war- 
tsra.  Ms  pncraarioB  la  frooa  bad  to  woraa 
and.  aow.  to  tha  worat  which  human  Imagi- 
aatloa  «aa  cooealva.  Tha  atomic  bomb  u 
aa  iwrtasai  a  «wrihle  ooa.  tt  la  tnxa.  Tet 
tha  rtrisaa  wrooi^t  at  mraahlina  aod  Naga- 

ef  Tokyo.    Aad  tbaaa  th^ngv 

aipaiaa  vltb  tha  pnaaibillUea 

yat  ta  praapset  Cor  btotogleai  warfare  asd 

too  Semble  to  eoBtaai> 


tba  iBoot  taSatUfsat.  tba 

of  ■antlad  mast  be 

tMs  bMMTto  anraatfalaad  euraa 

ladtvlduaUy  waata. 


yet  which  collMtlvely  we  seem   helpies/^   'n 
restrain. 

There  are,  I  believe,  certain  courses  whlrh 
ar*  not  open  to  ua  aa  rffectlve  meHiis  Tw  > 
of  these  which  have  been  uasuccfJssruUy  tried 
In  the  past  are  worth  mentioning  One  f 
them  Is  the  outlawing  of  war  by  trfa-v 
The  other  is  limited  disarmament.  B<jth  h  r  e 
failed. 

A  new  approach  haa  to  be  made  Ir  m;:-: 
be  made  througa  an  extstlnsj  internatii.nal 
organlaation.  the  United  Nations.  It  niu.-t 
be  for  disarmament  rather  than  fi  r  an 
agreement  not  to  use  exUtlng  arma  In  ^thrr 
words  it  must  not  be  along  the  line  .  f  t..e 
Kellogg  Pact.  It  must  be  for  a  dlsiirm :i:r.^  ■  ■ 
which  is  in  some  measure  complete,  in  which 
case  it  will  differ  from  the  Soviet  prnposa.i 
and  the  earlier  Naval  Disarmament  Treaty. 
It  must  likewise  provide  for  intern.'.tl.  i..tl 
Inspection  and  admintJitratlon  thrn;ii:h  t.he 
United  Nations  In  which  resfiect.  llkeA-.i,<?  it 
will  differ  from  the  naval  disarmnn-.P!.!  un- 
dertaking of  the  1920 s 

The  undertaking  cannot  be  iinilaffra:. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  whether  tn  whole  .,r  m 
part,  whether  ourselves  or  any  other  of  the 
non-8ovlet  powers,  dare  not.  cannrt  u.d 
must  not  disarm  In  the  fare  of  th**  an- 
nounced and  proved  purpo«e.-i  r  f  w  irld  domi- 
nation by  the  Soviet  Government 

In  view  of  all  these  neces.sitles  ;•  rr.  :  =  t 
be  our  fundamental  purpose  In  the  Cnitpd 
Nations  to  seek  peace  through  dl."=a.'-mament. 
The«e  can  be.  I  am  convinced,  presented  In 
terms  so  simple,  so  practical,  and  i*hich 
would  lead  so  evidently  toward  the  desired 
result  that  we  can  appe.^r  before  th°  Unred 
Nations  and  before  the  world  as  h  n^-^'. 
honorable,  and  practical  peace  seekpr.s  1:.- 
stead  of  being  considered,  as  Is  now  umj  much 
the  case,  as  one  of  two  parties  to  a  contest  for 
world  domination 

The  proposal  Is  a  simple  one.  It  is  based 
on  the  Baruch  plan  for  the  cor.trol  of  atomic 
energy  which  was  rejected  by  t.ie  Soviet  e'n  - 
emment.  It  differs  fundamen  ally  from  the 
Stockholm  peace  proposals  w'.ilch  were  airr.f>  i 
at  the  destruction  of  the  ar-aament  in  whica 
we  are  strongest  while  reserving  tc  the  S.^- 
vlet  government  in  full  strength  the  ele- 
ments of  military  power  In  which  that  r..i- 
tlon  is  strongest.  In  essence,  the  ;-r  pi  .<  il 
would  be  to  disarm  completely  ui  every 
weapon  and  to  any  degree  above  the  level  "f 
small  arms.  The  essential,  of  course,  is  th:^t 
the  carrying  out  of  the  disarmament  mtist  N> 
progressive  and  must  be  done  under  the  <;  - 
rtctlon  and  under  the  inspection  of  the 
United  Nations  itself. 

The  Baruch  plan  provided  for  intern.ntinnal 
control  and  inspection  of  a  particular  r.  rm 
of  armament — the  atomic  b<3mb.  We  would 
propose  to  extend  this  to  all  arm.ament  It 
requires  a  treaty  signed  by  al!  members  >  f 
the  United  Nations  This  would  have  to  he 
extended  to  cover  all  nations  of  any  ininf  r- 
tance,  whether  at  present  members  or  n  -t. 
As  in  the  Baruch  propcisals  the  treaty  woi-.d 
aet  up  a  control  agency,  would  provide  for 
complete  access  by  that  agency  to  every 
nation,  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
prolilblted  arms,  would  provide  for  the  dis- 
poaai  of  those  now  existing,  and  would  pro- 
vide aanetlons  for  violations.  The  peace 
proposal  we  would  offer  would  contain  these 
provlalona.  Most  Unpxirtantly,  aa  will  be 
aUtad  later,  tbe  right  of  access  would  b« 
the  first  step  in  the  progressive  application 
of  a  paaca  agreement. 

In  rafarrlng  to  the  likeness  between  this 
and  tha  Baruch  proposals  for  controlling 
atomic  aoargy  ItJaill  be  remembered,  by  thoee 
who  foUowad  his  testimony  bafore  the  con- 
grsaalonal  committees  at  the  time,  that  his 
hope  bad  baan  to  apply  theaa  principles  to 
tha  outlawing  of  all  major  arou  and  arma- 
Bumt.  Raoant  ocxnmunication  with  him 
elaar  that  ha  ts  suli  of  the  same  mmd. 


U>  must  keep  clearly  In  our  minds  that  In 
cirrvirig  uut  an  agreement  of  the  tinil  pro- 
I>  sed  It  will  be  necessary  to  reestabliah  com- 
miTiciition  through  the  Iron  curtain  sj  that 
Iri.'Sfiertlrjn  and  aclralnlstration  of  th  ?  dls- 
arm.iment  shall  be  free  and  unconfolled. 
It  i,i  necessary  that  we  realise  the  serious 
Implkatl.jn  of  the  proposal  for  ua.  It  neana 
th.-  'Ains  America  open  to  travelers  whom 
V.P  s-.i^itect  of  having  subversive  purposes. 
We  v^iU  ;et  in  Communists.  Let  us  not  blink 
that  f.'iCT  But  let  us  also  remember  that 
Ru.^sia  will  let  m  capltallsta.  as  they  will  call 
anv  vi.sitor  fr^.Ti  a  capitalistic  country.  This 
1-  .,■'  :;.t;  to  be  at  least  as  unpal.atable  for  them 
Its  :  .'  is  It  Is.  !n  fact.  «  jinii?  to  be  more 
d:i:._;*Tous  for  them  than  It  is  for  is.  for 
the  ir.stltuticns  they  have  set  up  cannot  he 
<;- .  f.ih.lv  n-.a'ntamed  in  the  light  of  knowl- 
pdct"  a:id  ftfe  IntTcourse  The  PoLtburo 
ki.  -vs  'his.  .irid  this  is  tlie  reason  fcr  the 
ir  .r;   ''urtaln 

Wp  are  n.t  endangering  our  Instlti  tlons 
to  thp  .s.ame  degree.  While  we  have  srared 
ourselves  «'ifr  It  Ls  because  we  have  faced 
subversive  activities  in  a  society  whl:h  is 
already  weakened  by  the  nece5sitl«  s  of 
military  prep,^ratlon  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, rann.  t  devote  Itself  wholeheai  tedly 
to  the  well-being  of  its  citizens,  Wh«  n  we 
can  revorse  )ur  direction  and  purpose,  loth- 
ing  that  Communists  can  say  or  dr  will 
divert  the  American  people  from  th?  at- 
tair.n-.f  .-.•  of  'h?  economicaUy  high  anl  the 
spirniii'Ky  satisfyln?  way  of  life  which  we 
nro   ib:e  to  w^rk  f^-.r  .and  attain, 

0,;r  principal  need  in  this  respect  Is  a 
rpvr  •:  '  :  '-.::  faith  in  our  institutions.  Pol- 
1  .fc-J  r;ve.'.:  i^re  purged  of  infection  as  they 
flow  for  mi>3  under  the  bright  sim;hine. 
Communi.'^t  Infiltration  will  wither  ani  die 
i:ndt  r  the  bright  sunhaht  of  knowledge  and 
the  rre'rh  winds  of  freedom.  Let  us  no:  lose 
cur  fr.ith, 

•  Can  the  Soviet  Government  refuse  sich  a 
prjp<-'sai  as  this?  It  will  indeed  be  hard 
for  it  to  swallow,  but  will  it  not  be  harder 
yet  to  be  put  on  record  before  the  eyes 
Lf  t::e  world  as  refusing  peace  when  It  ts 
ofTered  completely  and  unequivocally''  How 
can  that  government  sell  to  the  worl  1  the 
Idea  that  the  western  nations,  and  p  irtic- 
lilariv  cur  riwn  country,  are  warmcr.gers 
s--^f>kn:,|  y-o'lri  domination''  In  the  f .;  ce  of 
such  ar.  cfler  the  pr>positlon  Ls  absurd.  No 
really  peace-loving  nation  will  entert.  in  it 
for  an  ln-=tant,  W-irld  sentiment  will  again 
turn  -ur  x::*-  It  can.rot  fail  to  do  so.  The 
S<^viet  Government,  branded  as  seeklnt  con- 
quest ra'her  than  peace,  will  either  hive  to 
reti.-e  wi'hm  Its  boundaries  defeatec  and 
bart-  t  i  internal  dissension,  or  will  h:  ve  to 
}\'\n  t.:e  ranks  of  the  really  peace-  ovlng 
r.a  •:■-:■« 

111  nuilclng  this  proposal  we  cannot  lose. 
If  r  Is  accepted  we  and  the  whole  world 
wm  a  disarmed  peace.  If  tt  is  rejectel.  the 
S'  vu  t  Government  stands  convicted  >efore 
the  eyes  of  the  world  without  a  single 
excu.=;e  f   r  its  rejection  of  peace 

The  strength  of  this  proposal  lies  C.-st  In 
the  vi:, doubted  fact  that  tt  Is  an  answer  to 
the  h  pes  and  prayers  of  mankind.  Tie  de- 
sire ;\-r  escape  from  the  Ptankenstein  of  war 
is  universal.  It  la  aa  deep  In  the  hearts  3f  the 
Ru.3sian  people  as  in  our  own.  There  Is  noth- 
ing that  the  people  of  China  want  mon  than 
peace  and  the  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
great  and  pn  ductlve  activities  of  agrtc  ilture 
and  trade  There  Is  nothing  that  any  .>f  the 
peoples  of  Asia  want  so  much  as  they  want 
peace  with  freedom  and  Justice.  And  It  ts 
peace  with  freedom  and  Justice  that  -re  ar« 
offering. 

Tbe  proposals  have  a  tremendous  moral 
strength  which  must  finally  juove  1 -resis- 
tible even  behliid  the  Iron  curtain.  Th  >  mes- 
aage  .f  gotxl  will,  the  gospel  of  dU&rm:  ment. 
cmii  be  carried  even  to  the  people  of  liussia. 
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It  can  go  over,  under  and  throtigh  tbe  iron 
curtain.  It  will  gain  strength  with  time  in- 
stead of  weakening.  It  ta  only  neeeaaary  that 
we  adopt  this  wtmtrtieartadly  as  our  m««n 
international  objecttre.  It  is  neeeaaary  only 
that  we  proclaim  it,  not  as  an  Tittlmatma  to 
be  aooepted  or  artthdrawn,  but  aa  a  world  goa- 
pel  to  be  preached  day  by  dzy.  week  by  week, 
month  by  mccth.  tn  tbe  United  nations  and 
everywhwe. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee I  h&ve  been  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  MacArthur  hearings  in  Washington. 
They  have  been  full  of  Intereat.  One  of  the 
Interestlnj?  things  was  the  qtiietneas  of  the 
presentation  of  his  caac  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  may  add  that  the  op;ualag  case 
of  the  administration  was  also  quietly  pre- 
sented But  on  one  occasion  and  on  one  oc- 
casion only  did  General  MacArthor  show 
signs  of  strong  emottasi  and  that  was  when 
he  was  speaking  of  tbe  Korean  people.  He 
said:  "What  are  you  trying  to  protect? 

"The  war  in  Korea  has  already  almost  de- 
stroyed that  nation  of  20.000JOOO  people. 

"I  have  never  aeen  such  devastation. 

"I  have  seen,  I  gucaa,  as  much  taiood  and 
disaster  as  any  hvtng  man.  and  it  Just  cur- 
dled my  stomach,  the  last  time  I  was  there. 
After  I  looked  at  that  wreckage  and  thoae 
thousands  of  women  and  children  and  erery- 
thlng.  I  vomited. 

New.  are  you  going  to  let  that  go  on.  by 
any  sophistry  of  reaaoclng.  or  poasiMIitiaa? 
They  may  be  there,  but  this  is  a  certainty. 

•What  are  you  gt^ng  to  do?  Once  more. 
I  rtpeat  the  question.  What  la  the  policy  tn 
Korea? 

If  jou  go  en  Indefinitely,  you  are  perpet- 
uating a  slaughter  such  as  I  have  never  heard 
of  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

"Now.  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  find 
s<ime  reason&bie  and  honorable  way  to  stop 
that  slaughter.  It  ia  not  to  ocuquer  this 
country,  ctr  China,  or  anything  else. 

It  is  to  bring  this  thing  tc  an  honcaahle 
end   ' 

Speaking  the  next  day  he  said: 

T  therefore  believe  that  time  Is  running 
ctit  en  us. 

T  said,  at  the  end  of  the  World  War.  the 
Second  World  War,  that  we  have  had  our 
last  chance,  and  I  tKUeve  It  firmly,  and  aa 
I  said  yesterday.  I  beUeve  MulX  »  percent 
of  the  peopte  of  tha  world  beile'vc  that." 

In  this  the  general  and  the  Pr«aideat.  ao 
mtxh  at  odda  otherviae.  are  in  full  agraa- 
ment.  In  hla  meaaace  to  the  United  *te- 
tions  on  October  M  1m*  there  ware  many 
passagea  which  breathed  a  jTtiftahia  Bioral 
indignation  and  unalterahie  dnermlmtlcai 
to  realat.  but  there  alao  uu.un«d  thoae  paa- 
sagcs  which  act  forth  world  dlaanuaagpt 
as  an  admlntstrataop  pohcy.  Thla  projaet 
la  going  ita  routtaa  limping  way  throogh 
the  pooderooB  marhtnery  of  the  United  na- 
tions. It  la  |URt  ooa  Item  of  hundraiM  oq 
their  agexKla.  It  la  aa  tnctdrnt  aatca^  the 
many  undertaking  of  our  State  l>epart- 
ment.  It  ia  a  atlrtnm  -ref errad-to  propuaal 
on  our  part  before  the  United  Wattnrw 

Will  tt  take  an  e^ptnafam  to  Uact  tt  mmim? 

Since  tha  praondtag  paragrapha 
written,  and  aa  lata  aa  thla  manlng^ 
it  has  been  anaouneed  that  our  Qatammamt 
has  requested  the  Ualtad  Ratiaaa  to  coaa- 
litne  the  atooale  anaaaaaat  and  the  cocnan- 
tional  armamezit  oonmlttaea.  This  la  good 
news.  It  la  in  aeoordaaee  with  the  Preet- 
dent^  October  apeeeh.  It  gtvaa  a  green  h^t 
to  total  dtaanaament. 

"ne  Amerteaa  Ooacreaa  aad  the 
people  have  now  to  make  aive  ttMt  thte  i 
lindertaklns  la  not  sunk  tn  a  aea  of  Aoea- 
ments  and  of  dUetuialTa  oratory.  Tbe  world 
most  know  that  thla  M  the  goal  to  vUch 
we  are  steadlty  iwiailm.  and  toward  which 
we  Invite  the  carapa^  aad  mulaniwii  of  all 
natlo'Ls  en  earth. 
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HON.  Huca  BiniER 

IK  THE  CTRATi  OF  THE  U!OTED  STATES 
Tvesday,  June  5, 19il 

Ht.  butler  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presl- 
(tent.  I  ask  imantmops  conaexit  to  have 
printed  ia  tbe  Anwndiz  of  tbe  Rnxiu  a 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Han- 
kins,  aecncary  at  the  Netir&ska  Lrrestock 
Feeders  AssociatioD.  which  pt^ts  out 
that  the  meat  roD-back  orden  do  not  re- 
duce the  retail  price  of  beef,  but.  cm  the 
contrary,  haw  Increased  the  ceilings  on 
a  great  many  cuts. 

There  beins  no  objecticHX  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  jainted  tn  the 
Rkcoao,  as  foDovs: 

Meat  Bxbmm  Uxoca  OPS.  HocaawnEa 
Waaxm 

It  ia  hi^  time  the  Axnerlcan  houaewtfe 
went  on  the  warpath  against  OPS  rules, 
regulaticnx.  and  policies  which  cause  meat 
prioea  to  advance  on  tlw  one  hand  and  that 
sabotage  the  source  of  scppfy  en  the  othw. 

To  make  a  favorable  icnpreasion  en  the 
hcusewtfe.  OPS  announced  last  wce&  that  tt 
had  exit  tbe  price  of  some  chuck  iteaks  and 
pot  roasts  by  L2  cents  per  pound  and  of  tin- 
Ixmed  rump  roaata  by  5  to  6  eenia  per  pound. 
These  savings  do  oot  reach  the  bouarwife. 
however  Ixcatae  these  cuts  are  brtng  reclas- 
Rlfled  aad  aoid  under  different  names  with 
higher  OPS  calFng  prices.  Thoa,  tn  one  in- 
stai2ce,  romp  roasts  with  cefitog  prices  of 
TO  to  71  cents  a  pouad  are  boned,  roiled,  and 
mAA  for  a  higher  OPS  oeiiinc  of  %IJB6  a  pound. 

OPS  haa  failed  to  inform  the  hooaewlf  e  at 
the  ntuanoua  cuta  ai  meat  that  have  esthcr 
advmaoed  or  are  due  to  adraaot  to  reach 
celling  prteei.  For  instanee.  T-txme  steaka 
lumped  13  cents  a  pound  tn  Omaha  last 
week:  ataioins  15  ccctt.  Trtmming  meat  to 
antt  the  eustomet  is  definitely  out  under 
OPS.  There  will  be  no  stew  meat,  and  aooae 
rib  cuta  win  laalah.  A  Linooin  meat  dealer 
reported  that  soiotn  steaks  pvevtoualy  aell- 
ing  at  8i  cents  could  be  laovcd  up  to  fl~i4 
under  OPS.  A  leading  butcher  in  TXixtdOi, 
ISebr.  reported.  1  havw  to  pay  13  per  hun- 
dred aora  for  earraas  beef  than  before  OPS 
and  for  the  past  3  waeks  I  bave  been  hav- 
ing oooaMtarahle  itlBh  uTty  in  geitJiig  enoaigh 
Bseat  for  my  euBtanacn.  Cciltnc 
ran«a  tram  10  to  30  ecsta  per  potmd 
thaa  WW  ai*  aow  eharglag.  Srtotn 
that  we  now  ehai«e  93  eaxU  a  pouad  for 
could  be  raised  to  •l.a  BDder  GfB."  Another 
dealer  tn  Korfolk  ''■''■■il  that  swat  would 
advance  about  IS  pcmat  If  tha  fuB  OPS 
prtea  were  charged.  Tha  rttuatton  Is  snaeh 
the  aaaae  fen  ataatop.  Iiahr„  where  Umtcd 
Slataa  chdee  T-boae  sfeeaka  aow  aeOtag  for 
M  eents  a  pooad  eooM  he  aoSd  for  tl.as. 
Roasts  now  aeOtag  f  c  6B  eents  a  pouad  oonld 
be  raised  to  tS  oeats  and  atlQ  meet  OPS 

"We  are  atm  hoMlag  the  Bas  on  ow  prteaa 

to  M  aacre  par  htmAwd  thaa  before  OPS. 
■xerythiag  was  gobag  sinng  |art 
OP&    Itow  imttMac  la  la  a 


will 


by  Ooaignss  aot  _ 

Rational  Prodoctloo  Act. 

Ttie  Amertcan 
Uvestoefc  faedar 
ptodooe  our  Matioa's 
as   the   proeeiasar,   wholaaaier.   »»il 
stand  ready  and  wQllag  tooCK  the 
hoaat-vtfc  and  the  Armed  Vtrev 
dant    and    evcr-incrcaalnf   supply 
quaiity  meat  at  reaaooaMa  prleaa. 
cnosumer  dcmaad.  If  left 
reaueratle  reflmentatlon 

The  price   of   Uvc  cattle   an  due 
ranad  back  18  percent  by  Oetoher  1 
(X*8  edlet.     Tea  pfn-nwit  of  t*««^ 
is  now  In  cflect. 


of  tha 


to 


Day,  lei 


EXTENSION  OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IK  THE  SKRATB  OP  THE  UKITKD  OTATEB 
rveadot.  Jmne  S.  19il 

Mr.KEPAUVER  Mr.  Proiident.  I  uk 
unaahnous  consent  to  bave  printed  in 
the  Appmdtz  of  thte  RaooKB  a  part  at  a 
tvoodeast  by  George  K.  Reedy,  wlio  Is 
cme  of  the  beloved  aztd  hlchly  rinwftwl 
radio  ccHumentaion  and  ifavrtw^jifn  of 
the  press  in  the  Nation's  OspitaL  Mr. 
Reedy  vas  a  senrjccaaan  in  World  War  L 
In  his  address,  he  pays  high  tribute  to 
the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital  at  Oakland.  CaMf ..  partlealaiiy 
toOammanderT.  J. Gsnty.  Ibrilevethat 
the  splendid  work  of  tbe  hamsital.  Com. 
mander  Canty,  aad  the  Surgeon  Oeneial 
of  the  United  States,  is  descrvtiw  of  tbe 
laudatny  mentiaQ  vbkii  is  «-«w«^*~iif  in 
Mr.  Reedy's  address,  and  I  ask  that  tt 
be    printed   in    the    ^rr-^it*^   of    the 


There  being  no  ofejeetian.  ^w 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
as  follows: 

It  was  Mamarlal  Day.  IMl. 


AD  of 
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oatly  the 
of  Ow  old  OPA 


follow 
Am«iaui 


and   ratfcaitng   are   aare   to 
the  OPS  stna^e  held  em  the 
lad»»ti}  Is  broken  Jiuw^  10 
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■M|ar  taaffVt  btU  dttb.  Ail  be  bad  to  <lo  to 
•oU«ct  •IS.OOO  v«s  to  catrb  m  train  to  tb* 
aprliic  tralntnc  camp 
atvw  cauffat  that  train.  A  ttw  days 
b«  itfiiad  another  contraci — a  ccm tract 
whlcll  arat  blm  to  Korva  with  Uncl«  3am  k 
taaoa.  It  «aa  the  ftrat  t»axB  and  Joe  haw 
qtilt*  a  Mt  of  KoTMu  In  fact.  It  vaa  Just  a 
UtU«  bit  too  aurh. 

Jk*  wtU  o*v«r  report  to  the  St  LouU  Car- 
dlnaia  now.  Tou  don't  pUy  btff;  leairue  baae- 
ball  a;ih  a  couple  of  l«sa  miaalng.  But  •ome- 
bow.  Jo*  doaant  feci  rerr  bout  The  mam 
reaaoD  ia  Or.  Canty — the  man  arbo  is  giving 
Joe  anti  all  hla  faUov  Joes  tbeir  rral  chance. 

For  tt  la  Dr.  Canty  and  bta  assistants  vbo 
are  pjttt&c  thcac  men  back  uprn  thetr  fe^t 
a^axn.  It  is  tnie  that  they  are  artlflcial  fwt 
and  artlllclal  lef».  But  they  work  and— wha: 
tt  mora  Important — they  allow  a  man  to 
■land  up  and  face  the  vortd. 

Wh«n  Or.  Canty*s  patients  leave  the  hcx:- 
pltal.  Uk*y  valk  out.  Their  backs  arr 
■tral'^ht  aad  they  carry  themaelTea  proudly. 
Tbry  may  ba  through  vtth  the  battler.e:d.>^ 
of  war.  bat  the^  arc  ready  to  take  their 
plaic«>  on  th*  battlefields  or  life. 

Thaaa  men  know  what  they  ewe  to  thf 
Mir-aacrUktnf  derotlon  of  Dr  Canty  Tbey 
kaov  that  his  long  hours  of  labor  and  hti; 
AlUad  hands  mean  the  difference  to  them  be- 
a  Ufa  at  nilsai  j  or  a  Ufa  of  uaefulne«s. 
r«  many  who  smm  their  country' 
It  wall  without  eTcr  going  neai- 
Um  flrlng  Itaa.  I  hope  that  some  day  when 
ttwy  at*  talWnf  about  paastng  around  Dts- 
tlacitteted  Sarrlc*  Medals  acmebody  wtU 
tmak  of  th*  naaa  Dr.  Canty. 

ikod  acHMbov.  ta  the  midst  of  all  thU.  X 
fo*  to  thtwUnf  about  Toby  Colpeppcr  Reedy. 
my  ktaf<«laa.  Ugar-pmlan  fence  warbler 
back  hoaaa.  X  caU  htm  Toby.  H«  doean'n 
caU  ma  aaythlnc-  And  h*  doesn't  care  whac 
X  eaU  him  aa  lotag  as  he  greta  hla  meat,  fish, 
•ad  mux  at  th*  end  of  the  eaU. 

Kcv  I  know  Memorial  Day  It  not  the  dsy 
for  haiUns  th*  TtrttMa  of  an  arro«rant  bouj« 
csat.  Mtmiarlil  Day— and  its  reaaons — larerely 
rMttIt  fRm  military  actlona  of  the  past, 
•Ad  Ibtoy  la  very  tmmllltary  to  say  the  least . 

For  fxampla.  my  Toby  never  aiu  about. 
trylnc  vaya  to  rr«ate  an  atom  bomi). 
Wattfaar  doaa  ha  park  In  front  cl  a  typewTtur 
•otf  **aa»-p«V  hla  way  through  a  piece.  lkL>^ 


aa  far  aa  I  know,  he  bas  no  dealre  to 
ptthOc  opinion,  though  he  makes  every 
molding  the  opin- 
hm  at  Mm.  *H,'*  who  controls  the  meat,  fisn, 
•Dd  mtik  ta  otv  litu*  doouln. 

Ib  fact,  vbra  he  daalrea  something  from 
tlmt  dapartamt  h*  la  dlaguatlngly  atten- 
tl'va  vltft  hla  Oattary  to  th*  monitor  of  my 
dally  m».  ramBC  on  his  back,  daring  hit  two 
aatar-taatft  vtth  hla  tongtje  hanging  out— 
•od  taasnlly  produeliikg  loving  glances. 

whXkt  T  think  Toby  la  an  tiniuually 

no  doubt,  would  pro- 

i  qsifia  ordtnary.    Bat  on*  thing  I 

Totoy  hM  no  dealre  to  carry 

o«h«r  cata  with  hand 

or  sueh. 

about,  or  aaka.  who  heads 

tt,  nor  doaa  he  care  who 

IB  IB  •«•  WMfea  ■onaa  or  ttaa  Kremlin.    And 

X  hfi   avfw  feawrt  htm  ajprcaa  o;rtnkms 

MacArthur,  tha  Joint 

Ka<aaT«r. 

I  fM  tha  tmpraatiOB  h*  would 

cfigramlnntl  In- 

far    amamcnta.     and 

far*  to  ladlTtdual  eontaata. 

X^  feavim  hm  weald  b*  Cor  kaaping  n«ws- 

or  V  eottld  hav*  >oba. 

troohador.   if   ha   eould 
taflL  wniiH  «*n  >oa  that  a  cat  aaldom  bc- 
^  aMMBlar.  until  ba  baa  eshauatad 
qtwrry.    man    balng    a 
Bwcaal.  thoogk  mighty 
to 


Toby    Isn't     bothprrd     nih  ut     th-      vi- 
pear*  or  armlstirp  rvinvT"      With  him    ; 
U  wonderful — if   \>  u  d  -i-.'t   Ijniiso  rn.-;U 
hel}"*  himself  to  a  ifM»d  of   br,)thprl-nH,<; 
alwsrs  k<»epa  his  h<»Ad  dowr. — nvA  makes 
lAln  hf  has  artllierv  i\nd  itir  su;;,;.    r* 

T^h>  never  heard  nf  Yal-.i,  .ir.d  lie 
revpr  tx^n  b.-lefed  (~n  Trhr  i:i.  c  r 
»-hirh  1»  a  K  -"il  brpak  f  r  I:.  ;:r;  W 
wins,  he  never  "iticks  nrrunfl  :'->r  b»  • 
Isuor.shlps.  r.eier  i«  r.i  ;-■<!  u;''"!i  f  r 
or  talks  m  the  r.evjtr  ms  d*"p,ir:ir.t'    ■ 

With   Toby   Us   a   c.-.sp   o:    Rur-.  r.  ,i. 
fittest — and  he  knuws  the  b.kd  P.i..s  f: 
(rood  ones — wlthiiUt   revi.ikin<  h:iv  c-' 
orders      War  Is   hp'.I   with  Tibv   to 
knows  It  Isn't   as  di'.zicer  ■u<;  .i>  .i;;   .ir- 

Yes:  I  know  these  <ire  mI'v  tii --g: 
a  Memorial  Day.  but  ir  nvikei  a  kruy  think- 
er doesn  t  It— the  si.;ht  if  th.se  htr.dred.'i 
of  torn  bodies  in  tha:  '\>5pi::i:.  uU.e  s.j 
many  i^f  us  ■•smart"  people  sit  about  ft,,  ur- 
Irg  w."  s  -,f  spliTtir.u  at^-n-..':,  n  w,ii-i;is  •■  be 
bl  aw:;    ;:-.art  bv  bombs 

And  now  look  where  we  are  I  am  iark.ely 
In  lavjr  of  turninp  th.>  w  rlrl  ver  to  the 
••Tobys'  \n  U  Who,  f  r  e\.>inp:e,  is  eatuig 
high  OR  the  hoi;  tho?e  djvs,  vnhout  wor- 
rylne  about  the  check"" 

This  13  George  Reedy  1;.  Washington. 


H' 


^.at 

Cairo. 

.'■n    I-.- 

•tT    rp- 

.     .1    .3, 

f  the 
:n  the 
1^  fSre 
but  he 
..wttc*. 
.•s.  for 


PoTfc  of  FtBoish  Commanist  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  RHM.-VP'.KS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASS.\CHCSETrS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  ST. VIES 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Prewar  r.t, 
Finland  has  always  been  .=;turdy  and  uicie- 
pendent.  as  has  been  mariy  times  dem- 
onstrated. An  editorial  publii^hed  m  the 
New  York  Times  thi,<;  mornin.'  call-^  cit- 
tention  to  yet  another  e.xample  of  tiiu>e 
qualities.  I  ask  unanimous  coni>ent  that 
the  editonal  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record 

There  beini?  no  obiectinn.  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows; 

Invincible  F:.vio.d 

The  current  purge  of  Finnish  Conrmunlst 
leaders  clearly  reflects  Moscow  s  disappoint- 
ment at  that  party  s  lack  of  .s'ucce.s*  De.spre 
none-too- favorable  economic  conditl  mis  in 
the  country  and  the  nearnesn  ;  the  s<  Met 
Union — both  circumstance.?  w'.icii  rr.;.  ;it  b- 
expected  to  create  a  band*  .i(  >n  r..-i.  •  > 
line  up  with  communism— !•  inland  n-.i...- 
talns  Its  Independence,  and  Fmnisn  (;;-.- 
numlsts  do  not  even  c;ntroi  the  r.  o..,i,s 
labor  union  federation  Oiie  €•:  ;:.j;/- 
stand  that  this  aeema  a  sorrv  rec  rn  n;  M  >- 
cow's  eyes,  and  a  reason  :  (r  rfducinc  ;  .-:i.-r 
high  leaders  to  the  status  of  unin.:  i  •  i 
day  laborers. 

But  ail  this  Is  merely  one  symptom  •  '^• 
miracle  that  u  postwar  Finhind  l>^8pite 
two  dlaaatrous  defeats  ;n  w:ir»  with  I-iusala, 
despite  the  burdea  of  he;i\y  repariiti  i;.s  de- 
llTerlea.  despite  the  fact  tiiit  .Sjvifr  ;v.u. •...'•,• 
bate*  exlat  on  Finnish  sjiI  aiid  the  S..\i<  t 
Army  can  literally  ni-arch  in  any  t  nu-  r. 
wishes— detipite  aU  thiS.  Finland  remtm-; 
Independent,  Pravda  thunders  indiKi  .»;  •  •. . 
but  th*  Finns  obstinately  p  >  nn  fleet m.^ 
Bon -Communist  offlclal.s,  reatlinii  An.ei.iun 
booka,  and  even  sending  ktudfiit.*  here  :  j 
atudy.  It  may  be  ars{Ut>tJ  that  all  tms  is 
doe  to  Moacow  s  forbeara:.c«  And  i'  ..'  uil 
this  could   be   ended   any    time   '.:.e   Kremlin 


'->  Mied  to  ln«t«U  a  people'.s  governnrent  &  la 
(  echcalovakia  in  liJlS  But  such  .'ii  argu- 
i-  <  nt  mUreiid>  the  current  .sltuai  on  and 
K'Vaa  lar-too-luile  credit  tu  ttie  i  atrlotlc, 
cutiragooua  Finnish  peoplf  M'J-^coas  for- 
bearmnce  m  rnoind  is  that  if  a  v.iir  who 
dtalilt  frirn  r.iti.-ii;  h.-cds  he  has  f  lund  to 
be  IndlResti:'  ••  A|  p<'a.<«  rs  a.nd  ne".Jt:  allsts  In 
Western  Eu  ,■♦-  u.,:  do  wp'.I  to  i)o;,der  t'..t? 
laaaon  of  Finnish  ircnito.^titihty  ai  d  Inde- 
pendence. 
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Meat  Ro'.l-Backi 


EXTENSION   OF  R^iM ARILS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

IN   THE   SEN.^TE  OF  THE   U.VITED  STATES 

Tw'^day.  June  5.  1951 

Mr  BUTLER  of  Nebra.'=ka,  M  ■  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unan;mou,s  consent  ,o  liave 
printed  in  th"  .Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  ,i:hr!e  from  the  Nebraska  Farmer 
■.or  >:.iv  19.  1951,  entitled  "Roll-Backs 
.A:  VV.^.n^  Ro.id  to  More  Mrat."  in 
which  are  wiven  the  comments  of  » 
number  of  typical  cattle  feeders  in  Ne- 
bra'^ka  on  rhi.s  roll-back  order  I  hope 
Congress  W.I!  unve  a  ereat  df^al  of  weiuht 
to  ihe'.e  comments  by  thi'-  sroup  of 
practical  men  who  are  famih.tr  v  ith  the 
problems  of  producin.  beef,  ^ince  I 
greatly  feai-  that  the  only  re.sult  of  these 
orders  will  bo  to  reduce  .sharply  the  sup- 
ply of  moat  to  the  consumer 

Thero  beinst  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oifh^'.t  d  to  be  printea  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follo-v^: 

Rot  L-B^(  KS  .^RF  WR'NG  R0,\D  To  MORI    MEAT— 
LlVr-STOCK    I.NDt  STRY    Dem,*.nds    Resci.n'Dino 

1'  ■■■  •  :'.i  rf  "ian  a  bree7p  thnf  blew  nut  of 
the  !.:z/,-t;  >:.>N  f  tl.e  KJiflwcst  f  ihowtng 
Prlre  .^c!mi::i.-'r:\'i.r  DiS:ii;'Os  beef  price  roU- 
^''■"■-  '''•<■:  Tb*'"  iTcat.  rnnee  country  and 
(.'.;-;:  Bet  i?  letting  Washington  hear  in  no 
uncertain  blasts  that  they  rtcard  the  order 
as  unfair,  unwork.-ible,  and  actually  ci  nftsca- 
tory  of  Uve.stofk  values  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral hundrt'd  mlllion.s  lof  dollars. 

Instead  of  more  and  cheaper  meat,  there 
wUl  be  a  scarcitv  at  higher  prlcer  with  black 
markets,  rationme.  and  decreased  production, 
the  critics  dochnre  Producers,  feeders,  and 
everv  sfvtmeiu  of  the  meat  processing  indus- 
try wni:;-!  like  to  take  away  from  Mr  DlSalle 
the  a'lrh  jrlty  (.f  law  (expiring  June  30  unless 
re:.r'Afd  by  Cunttress)  that  gives  him  the 
pnwer  to  destroy  values  in  one  group  while 
lea\i:ik.'  others  to  pursvie  a  profitable  course. 

Speaking  fir  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association.  Its  secretary.  P  E  MHlin. 
says  thp  n  h-back  Is  equivalent  to  confis>  a- 
ti^in  of  pr..)pertv.  and  If  fair  for  the  llvestt)ck 
lr.ci\:-try,  the  si\me  could  be  done  with  any 
'  -hor  industry.  He  predicts  a  rush  to  market 
Ift uffn  nriw  and  August  1  of  all  cattle  In  the 
!''-•  i  ;  's  ai  d  of  as  many  grass  cattle  as  trans- 
]:  r  ,1-!  Ti  f.iriliiles  permit.  Replacement  of 
catt.f  in  feed  lut.s  will  stop  until  after  the 
P.:'.a;  price  reduction  goes  Into  effect  on  Octo- 
b.r  1  Therefore  grass-fed  beef  will  soon 
en.;  rise  the  market  supplies  for  consumers, 
won  hiiick  market.^  flourishing  at  premium 
[Tif      :    r  thMse  who  want  better  meat. 

A.s  .i  c-/un:tr  pro;x3sal  to  the  roll-back  order 
thf  Ani'Tican  Meat  Institute,  cooperating 
uiih  ir.any  farm  and  livestock  groups,  has 
suggested  to  C onsjrcns  a  plan  for  ample  meat 
supplies  it  '•  ,r>  Mr:-  cs  Increased  prcxluc- 
llon  Is   !!,»•    bt-:s    .1    n,     Aii;;ng  with  all-out 


prcductlon,  the  plan  proposes  the  careful  u«e 
of     suppUea     and     sound     anti- Inflationary, 

monftary.  and  fiscal  policies  which  wou.d 
check  inflation  and  stabiiize  prices  for  ail 
coiisumers. 

G  .V.  Val  Peterson,  of  Nebraska,  presents 
the  viewpoint  of  Nebraska  livestock  prcxluc- 
ers  and  feeders  in  a  telegram  to  President 
Truman  urging  that  controls  be  eliminated 
Immtcnately. 

VIEWPOINTS 

Thf  Nebraska  Farmer  queried  representa- 
tive I:ve.«tock  men  of  tlie  St;ite  on  their  reac- 
tion t  -  the  roll-back  order.  FGilo~.lne  are 
some  of  the  answers  received.  Others  wiU 
appe,;r  m  later  issues, 

F  eci  Shercr,  president.  Nebraska  Livestock 
Feeders'  Ai-saclatlon,  Coleridge:  "The  cattle 
industry  has  had  Imposed  upon  it  through 
Go-, eri;me!it  order  the  gret^test  injustice  ever 
lnfl;c*ed  on  an  American  industry.  Eighteen 
percent  of  its  wealth  is  being  confiscated 
thrruch  Government  i.  rders  by  Octoijer  1. 
No  rcffard  has  been  made  for  present  pro- 
duction costs,  which  at  pre.sont,  average  38 
cents  per  pound  llveweipht  fcr  griod  edible 
beef,  and  which  OPS  wants  t  i  reduce  to  18 
percent  Other  Industry  has  had  prr>ductton 
costs  allowed,  plus  a  reason  b>  piof.t,  under 
OPS  rerulation, 

"To  get  production  of  meat  the  confidence 
of  th'U'ands  of  Individual  rperators  must 
be  m:>inta!ned.  This  ha«  been  ruthlessly  de- 
Btrovcd  and  will  inevitably  result  in  de- 
creased production  and  bla'-k  market  with 
no  meat  for  many  of  our  America',  families. 
Tlie  meat  Industry  in  livestock  numbers  has 
the  battle  of  plentiful  supply  won,  anc  it  will 
only  be  destroyed  by  Government  bun"!ing 
and  lack  of  knowledge  of  which  the  present 
Impoaeo  order  Is  evidence," 

M.  J.  Hanklns.  Stanton-  "The  Nebraf^ka 
fanr.'-r  and  rancher  has  been  thrown  for  a 
twc-r.undred-million-doUar  l^ss  by  th^  In- 
fatr.wvis  OPS  roll-tack  of  18  percent  on  the 
\;i'.t:f  .  '  all  cattle,  at  a  time  when  most 
c'i'.er  ;-r;ces  including  the  co;.t  of  production 
ar?  !!  ;■,  ;incing  If  the  order  is  c:.rrled 
t;^r  i;:.:i  to  cr'mpletlon  the  industry  m  the 
United  States  will  sufler  a  loss  cf  M  000  OOO.- 
000  Thus,  literally  one  he.id  of  cattle  out 
of  rverv  five  wUl  be  confiscated  by  tliis 
nefarious  plan. 

"Feed-lot  cattle  are  to  be  depreciated  86  27 
for  the  choice  grade  or  $60  tc'  $75  per  hend. 
Even  the  average  farm  milk  cow  will  take 
a  Ic.-s  of  $9  06  per  hundred  or  about  $100 
per  head.  The  Nebraska  livestock  man, 
therefore,  is  very-  much  concerned  about  this 
roll-back  order. 

"F.xorbitant  black  market  prices,  meat 
scarcities,  rationing,  and  various  schemes  of 
upgrading  will  more  than  cheat  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  out  of  any  saving  to  her. 
Many  cuts  of  beef  have  advanced  sharply 
during  the  past  week  as  a  result  of  OPS  an- 
nouncement of  retail  celling  prices. 

"Tlie  OPS  is  attempting  to  make  politi- 
cal hay  In  telling  the  housewife  that  she  will 
save  f700.CC0.0OO  on  the  cost  of  beef  during 
the  next  year.  This  is  fal.se  propaganda  as 
shown  by  the  above  facts  and  even  If  true 
the  5700,000.000  would  In  no  way  compare 
to  the  $4,000,000,000  loss  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers,  who  must  have  pre- 
OPS  prices  for  their  cattle  in  order  to  main- 
tain production  and  insure  the  American 
public  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  an  ample 
and  ever-increasing  supply  of  meat.  Under 
OPS  plans  tha  greatest  meat  scarcities  ever 
known  are  bound  to  result." 

Earl  H.  Monahan,  Hyannis:  "In  my  opinion 
the  results  obtained  from  the  roU-bact  will 
be  Just  the  opposite  from  what  they  should 
be.  The  roll-back  certainly  will  discourage 
the  production  of  more  beef.  Any  good 
feeder  will  back  his  judgment  against  nor- 
mal trends  to  the  fullest  extent  but  will  not 
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carry  on  to  that  extent  when  be  u  betting 
h!«  dollars  on  the  future  decisions  of  a  dic- 
tator m  Washington  who  can  roll  prices  back 
at  will. 

"Labor  has  an  18-man  board  to  help  de- 
termine what  the  laboring  man  should  re- 
ceive for  an  hour's  labor.  One  man  deter- 
mines what  the  cattleman  shall  receive  for  a 
year's  work  often  produced  on  a  lifetime  in- 
vestment. 

"If  one  man  has  the  power  to  roil  back  tbe 
price  of  any  marketable  prc<luct  which  will 
cause  a  financial  lc.s,s  to  many  engaged  in 
producing  that  pr;xluc:.  it  is  nothing  m'  re 
than  confiscation  of  property.  If  u  can  be 
done  with  one  industry,  the  same  thing  Is 
very  likely  to  l>e  done  with  any  industry 

■■3?ef  is  not  any  higher  today  compartxl  to 
other  things  than  It  w-vs  In  some  lorincr 
periods.  Whenever  beef  is  too  hiph.  tl.e 
housewife  will  let  the  industrj-  kn:-w  about 
It  far  more  effectively  than  can  be  done  by 
Mr.  DlSalle  and  without  any  red  tape  or 
expense  to  the  taxpayer 

■  The  rancher's  expyenses  are  higher  than 
tbey  have  ever  been  and  cjntinue  to  go 
h.gher  The  cnly  roll-br.cl:  ne?ded  t;Kla\  is  a 
roll-back  of  taxes  and  Washington  bureaus. 
It  looks  like  we  are  fast  losing  cur  American 
way  of  life," 

C  S  Recce.  Simeon:  "General  Sherman 
gave  u.s  a  very  good  definition  of  war.  When 
w.ir  crmes  iniflalion  always  comes  along  with 
it  Experience  shows  that  the  f>eople  will 
not  hold  Inflation  in  check.  Very  few.  if  any. 
favor  controls  by  the  Government.  Of  the 
two  evils,  we  prefer  controls  to  unbridled  in- 
flation. We  do  not  believe  that  black  mar- 
kets will  gain  much  momentum  unle-ss  meat 
is  rationed  and  that  does  not  seem  likely  at 
tl.is  time.  Stockmen  generally  agiee  that 
everything  Is  too  high.  If  the  the  roll-back 
keeps  all  things  on  a  level,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  win  do  much  harm.  Now  that  it  is 
on.  let  us  give  It  a  fair  trial  and  if  not  satis- 
factory, kick  it  over  the  transom. 

■"The  big  lob  now  is  to  win  an  honorable 
victory  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  make  a 
foreign  policy  without  any  politics  in  it 
based  on  an  understandliig  of  the  peoples  of 
the  other  nations.  A  policy  that  ".ill  be  fau- 
and  just  to  all  nations. 

■Then  next  year  elect  an  administration 
that  will  bring  this  Government  back  to  liv- 
ing within  its  income.  We  hope  our  Nation 
will  lead  the  movement  which  wUl  develop 
a  plan  to  replace  war  m  the  settlement  of  na- 
tional disputes. 

"We  produce  feeder  cattle.  It  will  lower 
the  price  some,  but  tbey  will  still  be  pretty 
high." 

Parr  Young.  Nehawka:  "The  recent  roll- 
back m  cattle  prices  is  confiscation.  Just  the 
same  as  it  was  before.  It  ha.s  already  lessened 
the  supply  of  beef  for  the  future  by  bring- 
ing in  cattle  to  market  that  should  have  been 
led  60  to  90  days  longer, 

"Labor  never  could  buy  meat  with  so  few 
hours'  work.  The  quotas  given  packers  of  80 
to  90  percent  of  last  year's  slaughter  In  the 
face  of  larger  numbers  on  feed  ( 104  percent ) 
are  silly  to  say  the  least. 

"I  doubt  very  much  if  the  money  saved  by 
the  housewife  on  lower  meat  prices  will 
equal  the  amount  that  it  will  coel  to  enforce 
the  roll-bock  In  Its  entirety." 

Ray  and  Warren  Crtilse,  Rlverdalet  "The 
present  roll-back  has  placed  the  cattleman 
In  one  of  the  worst  situations  since  the  start 
of  the  war  and  has  accomplished  nothing. 
Meat  is  bound  to  be  rationed  with  black 
markets  following  In  its  wake.  It  not  only 
has  affected  the  feed-lot  class  but  Is  causing 
our  main  beef  supply  (the  breeding  herds) 
to  go  to  market.  If  the  Government  wants 
control  prices,  why  didn't  they  do  it  when 
beef  was  25  cents  Instead  of  waiting  until 
It's  40  cents?    It  doesn  t  nmke  sense.' 


War's  Aku  Cu  Be  Aduieve^  WA^mt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  AXABAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Juru  5.  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "War's  Aims  Can  Be 
Achieved  Without  Crushing  the  Enemy," 
published  in  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times 
of  May  20. 1951. 

There  being  no  objecUoa,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Wa«s     Aims    Cak    Be    Achwvto    WrrHotTT 

CxrsHING    THE    EmXMT 

Whore  the  MacArthur  bearing  revolve 
around  questions  of  fact,  it  obviously  Is  Im- 
IxDssible  to  comment  fairly  on  development* 
until  both  sides  have  been  beard. 

But  certain  matters  of  principle  or  general 
approach  may  be  proper  game  for  discussion 
at  any  stage.  One  such  Issue  concerns  tb« 
alms  of  war. 

War  is  not  fought  for  Its  own  sake.  It  U 
not  merely  a  grim  kind  of  sport  In  which  tbe 
sole  object  is  to  bomb  and  burn  end  kill  tba 
enemy  until  he  Is  totally  crushed. 

War  Is  an  extension  of  politics  Into  the 
realm  of  force.  It  Is  fought  for  pcllllcal  ob- 
jectives. If  this  fact  Is  lost  sight  of  and  it  la 
treated  virtually  is  a  football  contest — to  be 
won  or  lost — then  It  may  prove  lo  have  been 
fought  in  vain. 

Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  war 
which  we  have  undertaken,  since  we  would 
then  be  unlikely  to  achieve  our  political 
alms.    But  neither  do  we  want  simply  to  win. 

The  Important  thing  Is  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  for  which  we  entered  the  war.  It 
is  wholly  conceivable  that  these  goals  could 
be  attained  without  winning — In  the  sense 
of  crushing  the  enemy.  We  might  realize 
them  Just  by  preventing  the  enemy  from 
winning. 

Tills  Is  an  Idea  not  too  easy  for  Americans 
to  digest.  They  like  clear-cut  decisions, 
easily  labeled  results,  signposts  that  stand 
out.  Thus  the  late  President  Roosevelt's 
unconditional  surrender  hurled  at  the  Nazis 
was  a  popular  war  slogan.  But  political  ex- 
perts agree  today  tbat  it  is  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  our  present  difficulties  In  Europe. 

Unconditional  surrender  presupposed  a 
completely  beaten  Germany  wltb  no  shred 
of  lu  former  power  left  Intact.  To  free 
peoples  outraged  at  Nad  tyranny,  this  af- 
forded a  fine  emotional  escape  valve.  Btrt 
it  ignored  the  political  realities. 

Germany's  great  strength  was  one  of  tbe 
prime  balancing  factors  in  Europe.  To  de- 
stroy that  power  without  thought  of  tbe 
political  aftermath  meant  to  create  a  vacu- 
um toward  which  other  strong  natitms 
would  flow. 

Germany  is  Just  such  a  vacuum  today. 
It's  value  as  a  balance  is  gone.  It  has  be- 
come simply  an  economic  and  political 
prize  up  for  grabs  between  the  two  great 
postwar  giants.  Russia  and  tbe  United 
States.  It  is  the  potential  battleground  of 
those  countries,  a  doormat  Instead  of  the 
bulwark  It  might  have  become  imder  wlaer 
political  guidance. 

Some  of  the  Americans  who  soundly 
criticized  this  short-sightedness  in  World 
War     II     are    now     unfortunately    turning 
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baMJ  contributed  In  the  past  a«  they  wer* 
neMted  and  Xrr  ihf  partku'ar  joTernmen:« 
moat  concerned.  Thin  has  pr<7v«l  to  be, 
b,  aperer.  an  aJuxether  u;i*t«t.isfHC'.  rv  tVF- 
tctn  0*  flcancini;  the  committer's  wort  A 
cteadT  and  rehable  Incinne  m  ne«Hled  xc,  keep 
a  ■tair  aMembted  tn  p«»ce:tnBe  and  bcsid**, 
the  arraolcation  cnnn-it  be  dependent  fir 
Bupp.3rt  upon  an?  k^tigle  tnt*re»t,ed  R(  vrrn- 
icent  wUhovn  ctimpr  mi&ini)  trie  neutrHlity 
tndlspeiiaabie  to  tt<t  wiirk 

The  United  States  bas  been  ssked  ti  make 
an  annual  contribution  of  tias.OOO  u  rne 
cprnmlttee  but  ha«  thus  rar  faileo  t>;  do 
so  It  la  M  modest  eni  ucb  sum  tii  rom- 
partacm  with  other  Araerican  commitrTH-nLs 
And  It  rcf)r«aenta  nn  Investment  cj  ine'^tl- 
mahle  ralue  In  terms  r.f  protecting  the  we'- 
lare  of  Am«ncaiu  vho  msy  be  umuckv 
enouBih  to  becccne  war  prisoners  (ir  c»vUia:i 
Lntemecs  in  prwaent  or  future  htwiiUties 
The  Internationa]  Conunlttee  of  the  Red 
Cross  ia  one  of  th<we  Instrumer.talitK's  f 
clTtUration  ir  th«.^  maintenance  '  r  which 
the  Dnited  State*  ought  to  aasume  leader- 
ship 


Meat  aad  Li/estock  Price  Rcll-Backs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  irciauKKA 
»  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATFS 

Tuf'sdaD.  June  5.  1951 

Mr  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Prf.c;:- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.seit 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  arti- 
cles from  the  Nebraska  Parmer  for  Mav 
19.  1951.  Th.  first  is  entitled  -Will  Me?.t 
Roll-Backs  Work?"  and  points  out  that 
the  roll -back  will  reduce  production, 
bring  very  liiUe.  if  any.  price  relief  to 
consumers,  and  result  in  black  markets 
and  rationing. 

The  other  article  is  entitled  By  thv 
Way."  a  personal  column  by  thf>  pub- 
llahcr.  Mr.  Sam  R  McKelyie.  which  em- 
phasizes the  linworkabillty  of  thii;  roll- 
back order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  attich  s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
otD.  a£  follows: 

WnjL  Mkat  Roll-Backs  Woi?k' 
The  meat  and  llTcatock  price  ruil-back  re- 
ocntiy  announced  has  little  chance  ot  suc- 
eeaa.  in  tbc  eyes  of  producars  and  feeders 
""*  n°«h  in  :he  procesaing  Industry  lis  re- 
ported elaewbere  In  this  issue.  It  wiil  reduce 
production,  talng  llttla  pxica  relief  U)  cun- 
Kumcrs.  and  black  markeU  and  rationlni;  »:ii 
follow. 

At  the  same  time,  anothar  bureaucratic 
borde  ol  swl?el-cbair  enforcers  are  being  put 
oo  tba  Oovemment  payroll  tu  add  furtlier  to 
the  boavy  btirden  on  taxpayers.  The  OP6 
order  and  explanations  total  about  70  pages 
of  lOOjno  words.  Disco uragamant  and  dls- 
fUBt  among  Uvastock  men  will  cause  them 
to  ettrtall  production  ratbtr  than  to  expand 
to  meet  tbe  naed  of  an  ever-growing  popu- 
lation and  demand  for  more  meat.  That  la 
what  happened  wlien  price  controls  were  in 
cffact  during  World  War  n.  The  leaaon  was 
^atn.  but  poUtlcal  administrators  seem  too 
dumb  to  learn  it. 

It's  the  old  story  of  Washington  biireau- 
erata  falling  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  meat  production.  Mr.  DlSalle  cant  seem 
to  frt  It  throu^  his  fatucus  head  that  feed 
loU  are  now  niled  with  cr.-Ie  bou.ht  a*  a 
high  price  with  only  a  reat'..".»ble  margin  .  f 


profit  In  pro«pect  under  prices  prevailing  be- 
fore the  roU-back  The  cost  of  these  cuttle 
p!'!»  n-if  est  :if  feeds  are  fixed  factors  be- 
yord  the  rontiol  of  feeders.  The  price  of 
l-^p"!  .  riHi.'i  has  advanced  considerably  since 
n.;uiy  feed  iota  were  filled,  and  could  go  con- 
si  lerably  hiifher  befirre  ceilings  are  reached 
and  tvfore  catMe  on  feed  are  re.'^dy  fnr  market. 

Thii*  when  prlc"«  of  feed  cattle  are  rolled 
^  '  "■  *1  *<  »4  a  hundredwei>jht.  and  eyen- 
'  .'.i\  !n  iTf"  ,111  cutrlRht  lo-sR  totftlme  many 
:;.:  .I'.ns  at  dilU^rs  faces  these  feeders  The 
;;.i:uriii  resi:U  is  to  gel  out  from  under  as 
H'lirk  as  tliey  ciia  with  the  least  loss  This 
"ic.ui.s  ti.ftt  more  cattle  will  go  to  market  In 
"  r!-,,-  ;■  up  c,  ridltivn  at  lighter  wels^hta.  and 
rt-eders  woa  t  be  anxious  to  lake  further  risks. 
■vhuh  means  h  decline  In  feeding  and  fal- 
vnini<,  and  In  total  beef  tonnage.  If  the 
:  ii-bartc  becomes  loo  severe  for  the  range 
.lirtii  ne  will  also  cut  production.  Thus,  we 
pt  les*  meat  and  poorer  meat,  and  mere  and 
i.i-  :••  oiimpetitiatj  for  what  we  have. 

'V.if  ■■  piisiiig  of  meat  men  against  controls 
mav  rat-au  the  end  nf  all  price  controls  by 
a  rt'U.sil  of  Cun.;res8  to  extend  the  lezlsia- 
tioi;  ,<  i;  h.>r./t:.g  them  which  expires  oa  June 
SO.  I:  cu^;..!  alstj  meun  a  proposal  by  the 
•dmini-iraiijn  of  a  production  payment  sub- 
sidy V,  '•r>"':f.mfn  -J,  cffset  feeding  ksscs.  or 
to  :!  :.-;-nors  In  lieu  of  a  farm  parity  freeze. 
^nruTs  art  against  that. 

Prices  and  price  rclailonshlps  arc  too  far 
out  uf  haiiU  u^w,  and  too  deeply  frozen  Into 
the  economy,  to  permit  fair  or  practical  pr;ce 
controls  Kad  a  ^-eneral  price  freeze  been 
cian-.pt'U  un  all  commtxlltits  and  groups  Im- 
mediitely  after  the  Korean  outburst.  It  v-.juld 
hHVf  Airked  better  All  the  talk  about  fu- 
•:;.->■  litruLs  when  and  If  prices  got  too  high. 
-!•  .  '.;.  h  \;:k'-1  to  stimulate  hoarding  and  to 
force  prices  hishcr  It  Is  a  safe  prediction 
th;it  fo<xl  prices,  in  general,  would  be  lower 
th.n  they  are  now  Lf  there  had  been  uo  talk 
a'-.-ut  controls  \n  ot  thl?  wa-s  a  tragic  mls- 
•ake  whlrh  ',•!  gclng  to  coit  the  livestock  In- 
d';.st:v  and  consumers  many,  many  millions 
V-:  doii.iro. 


Bt  thx  Wat 

Mr  DiSalle.  In  charge  of  Government  nrlce 
cci;iri!;s  Rod  controls,  with  the  approval  of 
Presi'ler.t  Truman  and  againat  the  opposi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan, 
put  Into  effect  price  ceUlngs  on  beef  and 
roll-hacks  on  live  cattle  as  Indicated  else- 
wl.fTe  in  this  Issue. 

Of  ro'irse  this  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
heef  industry,  and  subjects  the  catUeman 
:-  ni  rancher  V:>  feeder  to  so  many  Inequall- 
tle.i  and  uncertainties  that  the  orer-all  re- 
suit  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  marked  re- 
duction In  beef. 

Cattle  population  has  not  kept  pace  with 
hunan  populatlo;,  and  consumption.  This 
wa*  being  gradually  overcome  through  In- 
ert asp  in  breeding  herds  and  enhanced  feed- 
ing The  Incentive  was  favorable  prices  to 
the  producer  based  upon  demand  for  more 
and  better  beef 

While  prices  to  the  consumer  did  seem 
somewhat  high,  they  were  not  out  of  line 
with  many  other  economic  factors  that  have 
large  influence  on  the  cost  of  living.  Beef 
pri-et!  were  substantially  above  the  parity 
level  rf  most  agricultural  commodities,  but 
were  frar  below  wage  advances  of  organized 
labor  To  be  more  exact,  the  latter  is  up 
ab<-)ut  230  percent  compared  with  150  for 
beef 

And  labor  is  the  highest  coat  item  In  in- 
dustrial prixluction  It  amounts  to  over  oO 
percent,  with  few  exceptions.  Pact  is.  If 
cattle  went  to  the  processor  cost  free,  price* 
to  the  cor.r.umtr  would  still  be  surprkiugly 
high  Whett  is  an  Uluatrallon.  If  the 
gr'  ver  gr  t  n.  thing  for  his  grain  the  cost  of 
a  "'.If  '  r  br^ad  vould  be  only  2',  cents  less. 

'■  '■'  -  b.iiUr.nUy  proved  during  World 
^  '■'   ^^    '  '■  -    t-^'-e   c-ilii.g.'i   ai;d   conir>::3   on 
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beef  Rnd  cattle  were  not  practical.  They 
were,  as  now,  designed  to  reduce  prices  to 
the  consumer.  Superficially,  they  did  It. 
Prices  were  lower  at  the  retail  counter;  but 
a  relatively  small  jjercentage  got  to  the  av- 
er aee  consumer  through  that  source.  There 
was  not  enough  of  It  to  go  'round,  and  that 
Induced  rationing.  Then  came  black  mar- 
kets through  which  those  wished  to  get  the 
better  kinds  and  plenty  of  It  could  and  did 
do  po      That  certainly  will  occur  again. 

Offhand  these  new  ceilings  and  controls 
will  be  popular  with  the  housewife.  Incl- 
(tent-^Ih-  that  aspect  which  Is  more  political 
th.in  economic  will  be  like  chickens  that 
come  home  to  roost.  Mrs.  Housewife  will 
pay  the  price  in  poorer  beef  find  less  of  It. 

Here  s  a  phase  of  It  that  probably  is  not 
iinderFtcod  or  appreciated  by  the  majority 
of  consumers  and  many  producers.  The 
principal  feeds  consumed  by  cattle  are  on  a 
fixed  parity  level.  None  of  them  can  be  rolled 
back  So  w-ith  cattle  prices  going  down,  as 
they  already  have  and  will  continue  to.  there 
will  be  much  less  feeding.  That  means  with 
ncrm;:l  crops  a  probable  surplus  of  feeds 
such  as  corn  and  the  market  price  should 
go  d  nvn.  Government  makes  up  the  deficit 
to  the  producer.  It  has  amounted  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  at  times  in  the  past,  and 
it  can  occur  again.  The  consumer  will  pay 
his  share  of  the  bill.  What  he  saves  at  the 
front  door  on  the  price  of  beef  goes  out  of 
the  bf'ck  door  In  taxes. 

Fir-ally,  a  fact  of  common  justice  should 
not  be  Ignored.  Beef  and  cattle  are  the  only 
lm.r(  riant  commodities  that  have  been  rolled 
bark.  .Automobiles  were  but  that  did  not 
stick,  entirely.  Ceilings  were  placed  on 
wapcis  of  organized  labor,  but  that  has  been 
groscly  violated  through  Increases  and  more 
will  come.  Why  penalize  the  beef  producer? 
There  is  no  justification  for  it  except  the 
popular  one  with  politicians  that  it  means 
more  votes.  If  they  can  get  by  wltl-  It  on 
cattle  and  beef,  don't  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  the  same  will  come  to  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  There  are  a  lot  more 
votes  of  consumers  than  producers. 

Sam  R.  McKelvie. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF  MASS.4CirCSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  introduced  a  bill  on  the 
sub.iect  of  the  shipment  of  books  to  chil- 
dren overseas  through  the  facilities  of 
CARE,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  entitled  "Books  for  Overseas 
Children."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  5,  1951,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Books  roi  Ovekseas  Chili«xn 
The  admirable  CARE-UNESCO  Book  Fund 
has  developed  and  added  a  new  and  impor- 
tant project.  In  the  beginning  Its  emphasis 
was  on  scientific  and  technical  publications 
for  universities,  libraries,  and  scientific  cen- 
ters. Several  hundred  Institutions  abroad 
have  already  benefited  from  gifts  In  theee 
categories.  Shipments  have  been  made  to 
more  than  a  score  of  countries. 

Now  the  fund  has  organized  Its  Children's 
Book  Fund.    I'hose  who  wish  may  send  either 


a  total  children's  book  shelf  or  Individual 
packages  that  will  become  a  part  of  a  chU- 
dren's  Ubarary.  These  packages  can  be  sent 
to  individuals  If  the  donor  so  desires,  but 
CARE  and  UNESCO  have  faculties  for  put- 
ting them  at  the  disposal  of  school  groups, 
children  In  orphanages,  village  centers,  or 
other  units  where  they  can  be  put  to  best 
advantage. 

The  links  of  International  friendship  that 
have  been  forged  by  the  fine  work  of  CARE 
are  Incalculable  In  their  strength.  The  addi- 
tion of  this  children's  link  Is  Imaginative  and 
at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sound.  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  coiicelved  UNESCO  In  the  first 
place.  The  tested  CARE  organization  has  af- 
forded the  practical  means  for  putting  some 
of  the^e  things  Into  action.  Those  who  desire 
to  do  something  to  bring  In  a  better  era  of 
world  understanding  have  at  hand  a  simple 
and  valuable  way  of  translating  their  desire 
Into  action.  Any  CARE  office  can  give  all  the 
details  and  the  necessary  Instructions. 


Can  the  American  People  Trust  Their  Fa- 
tnre  to  Those  Who  Have  Betrayed  Them 
m  tbe  Past? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Truman  administration  has  de- 
livered Asia  to  the  Kremlin.  It  has, 
through  Alger  Hiss.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Owen  Lattimore,  and  Dean  Acheson, 
aided  and  abetted  the  Russian  Commu- 
nists to  take  over  China. 

The  one  obstacle  to  the  complete  de- 
livery of  all  Asia  to  the  Communists  was 
General  MacArthur  who  now.  for  his 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  country,  has 
been  brutally  stripped  of  his  command. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Walter  S.  Steele: 

I  Prom    the   National   Republic   Bulletin    of 

June  4.  19511 

Asia  DixrvzRED 

(By  Walter  S.  Steele) 

It  will  be  several  month.s  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  feel  the  full  spiritual  Impact  of 
the  frightful  tragedy  of  appeasement  in 
Korea. 

Tliey  realize  that  MacArthur  had  to  be 
gotten  out  of  the  way  before  appeasement 
could  be  accomplished. 

They  realize  that  the  whole  picture  of  mili- 
tary operations  In  Korea  had  to  be  blacked 
out  for  several  weeks  by  an  iron  curtain  of 
censorship  before  appeasement  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

But  they  do  not  yet  realize  that  appease- 
ment at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  marks  a 
total  surrender  to  communism  In  Asia — the 
complete  realization  of  the  new  China  policy 
formulated  in  1944  by  Alger  Hiss,  Henry  A- 
Wallace,  Owen  Lattimore,  and  Dean  Acheson. 
and  carried  out  by  Gen.  George  Marshall  tn 
1945. 

The  first  step  in  that  program  was  to  prq;> 
up  the  Red  Chinese  forces,  then  to  destroy 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  head  of  the  Chineaa 
NatiutnallBt  Government. 

The  second  step  was  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can occupation  forces  fnan  South  Korea  in 
July  1949. 


Having  thus  Invited  the  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  from  the  north,  the  next  step  was  to 
obstruct  and  frustrate  effective  military  ac- 
tion by  General  MacArthur  against  the  ag- 
gressors. 

When  MacArthtU'  refused  to  be  a  party  to 
this  betrayal,  the  only  possible  next  step  was 
to  destroy  MacArthur. 

No  one  knows,  even  today,  who  made  the 
decision  to  send  American  Iwys  Into  Korea 
last  June,  There  have  been  mUllons  of 
words  of  testimony  In  the  packed  committee 
hearings  In  the  Senate,  but  the  great  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered.  That  question  Is 
this:  "Who  sent  American  boys  Into  Korea, 
and  what  were  the  mUltary  objectives  of 
that  move  at  the  time?" 

With  over  70.000  American  casualties  to 
be  explained,  this  question  must  be  answered 
someday  for  history. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Truman  administra- 
tion hold  fast  to  their  pious  mouthings 
about  punishing  aggression. 

Where  has  aggression  been  punished? 

Have  the  aggressors  been  driven  from 
Korea? 

Has  the  war  made  South  Korea  any  more 
secure  against  Communist  penetration  than 
It  was  before  June  25.  1950? 

We  got  Into  the  Korean  War  without  stat- 
ing our  alms.  And  then  as  soon  as  we  got 
into  a  limited  war,  our  only  objective  be- 
came to  avoid  a  bigger  war.  It  is  as  if  a 
swimmer  has  leaped  from  a  high  diving 
board  and  then  decided,  halfway  down,  that 
he  never  intended  to  get  wet. 

If  that's  the  sum  total  of  the  Truman- 
Acheson  policy  against  communism,  the 
whole  fiber  and  structure  of  America's  post- 
war foreign  policy,  defense  policy,  and  fabu- 
lous overseas  spending  spree  since  1946,  has 
t>een  a  gigantic  public  fraud. 

Great  benefits  accrue  to  the  Kremlin  out 
of  the  so-called  peace  plan  for  Korea. 

First,  by  the  settlement  proposals.  Amer- 
ica and  all  the  other  United  Nations  give  de 
facto  recognition  to  the  Reds'  claims  north 
of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel — a  recognition 
which  never  had  been  won  before. 

Second,  by  seeking  peace  with  Red  China, 
we  also  give  de  facto  recognition  to  the  Com- 
munist government  there — ^the  exact  plan 
on  which  the  Hlss-Wallace-Lattlmore-Ache- 
son  group  set  forth  In  1944, 

This  was  what  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations was  created  to  accomplish. 

This  ia  what  the  Amerasla  spy  ring  In 
Washington  wp.s  established  to  accomplish. 

This  Is  what  Alger  Hiss  evidently  set  out 
to  accomplish  as  a  part  of  the  Kremlin's 
apparatus  operating  In  the  State  Department. 

Stalinltes  have  now  seized  control  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Tibet — the  tenth  coun- 
try to  be  forced  Into  the  Conununlst  orbit 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Tibet  affords 
modern  air  bases  which  will  put  Russian 
bombers  within  easy  striking  range  of  India, 
all  of  South  China,  Indochina,  Slam.  Malaya 
and  Afghanistan.  It  la  as  if  an  aggressor 
power  seeking  to  Infiltrate  the  American  con- 
tinent had  taken  control  of  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

This  vital  military  base  has  been  captured 
by  the  Communists  while  the  United  Nations 
forces  have  been  punlsliing  the  aggressor 
In  Korea.  Thtis,  Korea  proves  to  be  only 
another  smoke-screen  diversionary  action  in 
the  world  conspiracy  of  communism — a  plot 
to  which  the  United  Suites  Government  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  not- unwilling  party. 

With  China,  Tibet.  Manchtwia,  Mongolia, 
and  North  Korea  now  under  Communist 
domination — "md  the  United  Nations  prepar- 
ing to  negotiate  peace  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel — the  great  continent  (rf  Asia  has 
been  effectively  delivered,  for  the  moment,  to 
the  Red  masters  in  the  Kremlin.  Ths  Tru- 
man-Acheson-Lattlmore-Wallace-Hlas  pro- 
gram to  encotirage  conununism  In  Chins  now 
Is  in  full  fiower.    With  General  MacArthur 
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of  tiM  wttf  tinct  Apm  1 1 .  tbm  ;aT>-Oc«ft- 

vummptmej  in  th«  0ntt«d  StaMa  atat» 

bfftia  tnt  to  imf  did  vttlMQ% 

A  ttBwlT  itdelif m  on  th*  f&U  of  Ttbat  to 
tn  •  o#v  bonk  by  Um 
JoluiKm.  of  Polo.  ni..  wbo 
tor  M  jmn  a  Matliodtot  mlMtonary  la 
acmcb  OMaa. 

I  ratnrn  to  Anartca  m  1944.  Joba> 
«vtt*aff  tba  CDfdtaDaCIc  kilstorr  at 
ttw  tauayal  at  cauna  to  eomantnJaaa  Ha 
piot  tack  w  tta  bafta- 
Bat  aa  }ob^  aa  Chlaaf  Kal- 
over  aa  tte  KatloiiaUat  leadar 
vaa  unable  to  fata 
itro*  of  Aaaa.  In  1»«4  Bcnry  WaUaea  vm 
to  brine  Oommunlsta  Into  ttM 
Ootw  uaacnt.  Tba  WaUaoa  ra- 
^Yt  «••  tte  basia  q<  Oeaeral  ManhaU's  mla- 
ta  IMS.  9a7K  Johnaon  In  aum- 
I'a  b«tr«:fal  of  CUna  to 


parformlng   bU 
of  tJw  Cooununutt  sabo- 
Elrrmlln    dlrectton.    It   la 
bow  ba  ccuid  have  doD* 
iMva  laft  mora  un4oD«.  Uian  h«  haa 
tba  KreayiB'a  purpoBaa." 

that  Al^r  Blaa  acrrvd  oar 

t  aa  an  aj^at  of  tba  Kreaa- 

tB  tba  OapartJ&ccl  ware  In  Uka 

la    tbrlr    sympaiblaa    for    tba 

prognak  tn  China,  but  tba  ofi- 

of  Waabtectoo  ■<p7Uig  and  ea- 

partlorfc^iid  against  con- 

toj  Prcaltent  Tru- 


er world  aSalra.  it  la  lUu- 
to  hava  Uka  taattoaony  of  ml»> 
that  Acbaaon'a  8Cau  Da- 
te** aermd  tba  KramUa 
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OP  REMARKS 

■OIL  JOHR  J.  ^ARKMAN 


kTB  OV  THE  UHTTSD  ISTATta 
f.  Jttme  i.  19il 

fABEMAM.    Mr.    PresideDt.   I 

It  to  have  minted 

iB  tlM  inwnrlli  of  the  Rwxm  an  artl- 

1  -I  Poikm  Qamnl  Manhall.  * 

feV    Bds.    Oen.    WUUam    IL 

■ad  pwhttihwt  In  tiw  Annis- 

^>  mar.  of  May  IS.  XMl.    Brie 

DOW  KtlrBd, 

'  ottoer  at  Port 

Durtv  tbe  war  he  was 

with    Oeoerai 

uaadvaekmi 

te  PeImb  kr  tba  Japaiwet  durtaif  the 
wrttten  a  wtrj  InfotmatlTe 


BO  o^)eetJon.  the  article 
to  be  prlstcd  In  the  Sacou. 


A  fltatcaroan  must  be  a  great  »trntrgl»t. 
Thli  ta  a  quality  which  tht  great  !Ut«tr.an 
baa  In  common  with  the  great  soldier  The 
gnmt  >trat«fiat  U  able  to  discern  w^creln 
Ue  advmnta^  and  security  fcr  hLs  oiuntry 
aa  oppoacd  to  the  places  a.^d  poUc'.fs  wherein 
lie  dlsadTantaye  and  dan^^  for  his  country. 
Oeneral  Uarshall  Is  a  great  strnteclst  He  is 
not  a  showman.  When  you  ;.x>li:  at  h'm  yo'i 
do  not  aee  a  handsome  face,  cr  a  dn»mitl,: 
peraonallty.  But  you  can  bank  en  him  be- 
Urf  me. 

OBKAT  SnUTXCIC  oajDCTrvS   SIfcN 

Back  at  tba  so-called  Marshall  plan  there 
was  a  great  strategic  ub)ecUve.  To  re.store  to 
tbe  preatlfe  ot  great  powers  the  old  fr-.ends 
and  Alllfla  or  World  War  I.  namely.  Great 
Britain  and  Prance 

A  reatored  Qreat  Britain  and  France,  wuh 
tbelr  aatellites  ol  weatern  Btirope.  plu3  the 
Unltad  atat«s.  with  her  friends  of  the  W.  st- 
ern Hamlapbere.  would  present  a  cumbma'.;.  n 
Btronger  tHan  any  other  group  of  naii.iis 
could  muster. 

It  was  qu-.te  an  undertaktni^  Frin.e  *  i^ 
on!y  recently  a  liberated  prisoner  :  vi..r, 
having  been  ground  under  the  heel  <  i  a  con- 
quering and  occupvin?  army  She  had  •  N^ 
rmlaed  from  the  duat.  And  Qreat  Bntai  i 
was  not  much  better  off  It  is  m  wo.'.dfr 
that  General  Marshall  p^^inted  out  ihst  :f  we 
undertooic  the  plan  we  wculd  have  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  and  resources  on  that 
undeit.iklng  to  the  neglect  of  othfr  pL.  fs, 
peoples,  and  projects. 

The  Maraball  jjlan  became  a  p>art  f  ur 
bipartisan  foreign  policy.  We  p..n:red  oi.- 
llons  oi  dollars  Into  It  (a  national  c.  rr.mit- 
ment  that  even  some  Con^resamen  seem  t  > 
have  forgotten  already  i.  And  tlie  p.ai  suc- 
ceeded even  l>eyond  our  expectations 

It  baa  dlouued  In  the  .-.tlantlc  Pact,  ihe 
oalj  effaeUve  guaranty  ot  peace  in  the 
world  today.  Par  beyond  anyiiiini^  that 
tbe  United  Nations  has  been  able  to  do.  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  .America  on  the 
Atlantic  Pact  Is  the  thing  that  is  ?  inp  to 
prarent  Ruaaia  from  starting  out  on  a  career 
of  military  aggression  that  will  In  fact  pre- 
di^Ute  world  war  IH  This  represents  a 
further  commitment  that  :«  lot  of  [jeople 
aeem  to  have  forgotten,  our  name  on  the 
dotted  line.  And  the  plan  Is  being  unple- 
mented  by  a  furUier  commitment.  ki  the 
form  of  men  and  money  for  Genera".  Eisen- 
hower's anny 

The  whole  plan  and  policy  may  be  ?ummed 
up  briefly  thus:  Concentration  of  effort  and 
'••ourcea,  (a)  in  Western  Eumpe,  r  the 
AUanUc  theater,  ib)  La  the  field  o'.  'eth- 
nology M  expressed  In  Air  Force,  aturni.-  n^'- 
veiopment.  and  othT  means  of  s-i-ieiit-.t  w  ir 
making,  rather  th.-in  great  land  t  rces  r 
manpower  armlea 

It  aaema  obrlous  to  me  that  Rijssla  had  two 
objecta  In  tbe  Korean  Inclient  (li  To  sfet 
ua  bogged  down  m  n  war  wlt.-^  Cbi::*  and 
dlTert  our  attention  away  from  Western 
Buropa.  When  our  Army  was  moved  up  to 
tbe  Talu  River  In  the  attack  !aj;t  fail.  It  was 
.^Mt  aa  certain  that  China  would  attack  as 
It  la  that  w«  would  have  done  the  same 
ttlaf  If  Ruaaia  ahould  land  In  Mexico  and 
■»*•  bar  armlaa  up  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

I  aM  no  reaaon  for  thinking  that  we  are 
tba  OBljr  Ifatlon  entitled  to  a  Monroe  Doc- 
trtaa. 

■tjaaia'a  wzxr  OBJacmn 
BtUiU'a  next  object  in  Korea,  aa  yet  un- 
Mt-tnaA.  to  (3)  to  somehow  Induce  us  to 
■toandop  our  orlcliial  and  correct  decision  to 
ooftoantrata  cur  effort  and  resources  in  the 
flald  0*  taebnology.  a  field  in  which  we  are 
dM^taly  auparlor.  and  cauaa  ua  to  l>egin  to 
ttafow  tba  ««lcbt  of  our  effort  and  reaourcea 
tetotba  Add  of  great  land  forcea  or  man- 
poww  anatoa.  •  flcUl  In  whUh  Ruaaia  haa  a 
daflatta  auparlarlty. 

la    ahort.    Rtiaala's    whole    object    In    the 
Korean    Incident   haa    been    to    induce    the 


rmted  States  to  abandon  the  Marshall  cor- 
cep*  and  go  over  to  the  MacArthur  plan. 

l!»  this  they  have  partially  succeeded.  If 
th*-  American  people  are  blind  enough  to 
j.iermlt  t:  cm  to  ^aln  the  rest  of  their  objec- 
t!e.  Cf  d  help  cur  covintry  When  the  secu- 
rity r  f  our  countrv  ta  at  stake.  I  follow  George 
M.-t-'shall.  one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
rniny  generations. 


Aim  of  the  UN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  Nrw  Mxxico 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1951 

Mr    FERNANDEZ.     Mr.    Speaker.    In 

our  anxiety,  and  the  natural  belligerency 
arou.sed  m  us  by  the  obstinate  attack  of 
the  tncmy.  we  tend  to  forget  the  objec- 
tives for  which  we  ai-e  fighting  en  in 
Korra  We  are  torn  between  a  desire  to 
abandon  what  on  the  surface  seems  a 
futile  effort,  ani  a  desire  to  enlarge  it 
in  a  df>.spcrate  attempt  at  bringing  It  to 
a  decisive  conclusion.  The  editorial  en- 
titled "Aim  of  the  UN."  appearing  in 
yesterday  s  Washington  Post,  is  it  seems 
to  me.  a  timely  reminder  that  we  must 
have  consistency  and  persistency  in  car- 
rying out  ihose  objectives  if  we  are  to  live 
up  to  the  enlightened  motives  which 
compelled  us  to  begin  that  course  of 
action  m  the  first  place.  By  coiosent  of 
the  House,  I  insert  that  editorial  in  the 
Record; 

Aim  or  the  UN 
T.u-  dUTerence  between  MacArthurlsm 
■.:  1  the  United  Nations  pKiUcy  in  Korea  was 
::.'  utht  into  sharp  focus  In  the  replies  of 
6'''.-Te:ury  Acheson  to  Senator  H.  Ai.i:xa.vdeb 
Smith  In  the  Senate  hearings.  These  Ameri- 
ca...^  w.io  are  Inclined  to  think  only  in  terms 
'I  ru-hin?  an  enemy  and  of  uncondlth.nal 
surre:;  ;,  r     :i!t;ht  to  give  thoughtful  heed  to 

i^enat.,r  S.MrTH  Do  we  consider  the  ob- 
J«c'ive  of  the  United  Nations  In  Korea  the 
re.st.  ration  of  the  preaggresalon  statiM  of 
K  rea  ur  the  uiiiflcaUon  of  the  entire 
cou:.tv''      •      •      • 

•Secret.iry  Acbzson.  The  military  objec- 
ry.c-  .,1  the  United  Nations  foroM  la  Korea 
«.'•  •.)  rtpel  the  armed  attack  which  took 
p:ace  against  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  and  to 
re»t(  re  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

yuesi'.oa  Do  you  mean  the  area  below 
tht-  t.hirty-tlghth  paraUel  •  •  •  or  the 
e'ti.'f  Korean  area'' 

•An'.-v  er  If  we  are  going  to  restore  peace 
and  security,  you  have  got  to  restore  It  In  the 
area  You  have  not  restored  peace  and 
security  If  there  are  people  on  the  other  side 
c  mmg  over  and  fighting  you.  You  have  to 
try  and  stop  that  condlUon  of  fighting  and 
War  Oiat  Is  going  on. 

N  w.  the  long-term  political  objective 
of  the  United  Nations  In  Korea  has  been 
to  e^'Hhll.sh  a  free.  Independent,  and  demo- 
cratic Korea. 

,^T^*-L^*^*^  ^*'*  ****"  *'7lng  to  do  since 
1948  The  United  Statea  haa  been  In  favor 
of  that  result  alnce  IMS  The  forces  were 
not  put  Into  Korea  to  do  that  when  they 
went  In  In  June. 

■In  other  words.  If  tha  Worth  Koreans  had 
obeyed  the  Inatructlona  of  the  Security 
Council  of  th(»  United  Natlona  and  with- 
drawn  to  their  own  part  of  Korea  and  ceased 
their  attack  then  that  altuaUon  would  hava 
bet'ii  resclved. 
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Qu.:siun  Well,  does  that  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  cease-fire  at  or  near  the  thlrty- 
eigh'h  parallel? 

"Answer.  If  you  could  have  a  real  settle- 
ment, that  would  accomplish  the  military 
purpo.ses  In  Korea.  That  Is  If  the  aggres- 
sion wuuld  end  and  you  had  reliable  as- 
surances that  it  would  not  be  resumed,  then 
you  could  return  to  a  peacetime  status,  and 
we  would  hope  gradually  to  remove  the 
troops  from  Korea,  both  Chinese  troops  and 
Unltt-d   Nations  trcKjps.      •      •      • 

■Question  If  we  stop  where  we  began,  say 
on  the  thirty-eighth  or  near  the  line  across 
there  *  •  *  I  have  great  difficulty  In 
Justifying  the  casualties,  which,  as  was 
b.'ought  out  here,  are  some  141.000,  count- 
ing combat  and  other  casualties,  In  this  op- 
eration. 

•Answer.  Senator,  If  you  accomplish  what 
you  started  out  to  do.  I  don't  think  that  is 
synonymous  with  saying  you  stopped  where 
you   began 

'We  started  out  to  do  two  things.  One  Is 
repel  the  armed  attack  and  the  order  Is  to 
restore  pence  and  security  In  the  area. 

"Now.  if  we  do  those  two  things,  we  have 
done  what  we  started  out  to  do,  and  I  should 
think  That  is  success." 

The  American  people  must  learn  to  accept 
this  restrained  use  of  power  if  the  United 
Nations  is  to  succeed  as  an  Instrument  for 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace. 
One  nation  acting  alone  or  a  coalition  of 
nations  may  crush  an  enemy  and  lay  waste 
Its  country,  but  a  world  peace  organization 
must  always  be  ready  to  silence  its  gun  when 
aggression  has  been  repulsed,  and  to  keep 
the  door  open  to  peaceful  settlements  on 
the  basis  of  equity  and  Justice.  It  would  be 
tragic  if  the  people  who  have  thus  far  given 
the  greatest  support  to  the  UN  should  fail 
to  understand  Its  inherent  restraints  and 
limitations  in  meeting  Its  first  great  test. 


Our  Top  Military  Leaders  Have  Earned 
Our  Coofidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

Oy   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  SPAxtKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Our  Top  Militaiy  Leaders 
Have  Earned  Our  Confidence,"  published 
in  the  Florence  lAla. )  Times  of  May  31, 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ornered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov.-s: 
OtJH  Top  Military  Leaders  Havf  Earned  Otir 

COVriDENCE 

America  has  a  right  to  be  deeply  proud  of 
the  character  and  caliber  of  Itj  top  military 
men.  Not  only  are  they  of  high  soldierly 
attainment,  but  are  firmly  devoted  to  the 
belief  that  great  military  power  Is  best  used 
to  prevent  war — not  to  wage  It. 

When  General  MacArthur  returned  home 
In  April  after  long  years  on  foreign  soil,  he 
wa.<;  littingly  honored  for  his  achievements. 
Yet  It  must  not  be  forgotten  he  was  only  one 
member  of  the  bright  galaxy  of  generals  and 
admirals  who  fashioned  victory  for  America 
and  Its  allies  in  World  War  II. 

If  there  was  any  supreme  architect  erf  vic- 
tory. It  Is  the  concensvLB  of  military  analysts 
that  It  was  General  Marshall,  then  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  now  Secretary  of  Defense. 


Marshall  first  gained  stature  In  World  War  I 
as  a  great  military  organizer.  He  has  always 
been  that,  and  In  World  War  II  he  put  that 
talent  to  work  to  weld  Into  shape  the  biggest 
and  most  effective  fighting  force  the  Nation 
ever  fielded  He  is  a  striking  examole  of 
the  selfish  public  servant,  totaUy  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

General  Bradley  Is  another  of  the  same 
stripe.  The  present  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  he  was  regarded  as  our  ablest  field 
commander  In  the  European  theater  in  World 
War  II.  He  Is  a  true  professional,  a  soldier's 
soldier,  admired  for  his  ability  and  as  an 
humble  human  being. 

New  words  cant  add  to  the  wartime  ac- 
complishments of  General  Elsenhower,  the 
soldier-statesman  who  whipped  Into  a  fine 
fighting  team  the  forces  of  diverse  nations 
allied  against  the  Nazis  In  Europe.  Today, 
once  more,  Elsenhower  Is  exercising  his  rare 
talents  to  fashion  a  European  army  capable 
of  standing  off  a  Russian  assault. 

Run  through  the  rest  of  the  list:  General 
Collins.  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  General  Vanden- 
berg,  Chief  of  Air  Force:  and  Admiral  Sher- 
man. Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  All  have 
been  proven  In  the  field  or  on  the  seas.  They 
are  vibrant,  alert,  able  cfficers. 

It  is  said  that  when  former  Premier  Ren* 
Pleven  visited  the  United  States  this  year  to 
test  French  fears  we  were  hell-bent  for  war, 
he  found  his  greatest  a.s6urances  of  our  peace- 
ful Intent  In  the  character  and  purpose  of 
these  top-rank  military  men. 

In  the  give-and-take  of  aroused  debate 
over  where  we  should  combat  communism, 
and  how  we  should  do  It.  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  proven  worth  of  these  leaders. 
They  led  us  to  conquest  of  Hitler,  the  greatest 
menace  the  world  had  ever  known  up  to  his 
time.  Being  human,  they  are  not  free  from 
error.  But  they  have  not  yet  brought  even 
minor  military  misfortune  upon  us  In  any 
quarter  of  the  earth. 

In  the  hght  of  their  record,  their  abilities, 
and  their  alms,  we  can  and  must  trust  these 
men  to  steer  a  wise  course  for  us  In  this  all- 
out  struggle  against  communism.  They  have 
earned  our  confidence  by  performance. 


"Indiani  Are  Not  Starviag,"  Nehru 
Aide  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  the  Associated  Press 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  June 
4.  It  further  indicates  that  the  Indian 
aiil  bill  was  not  necessary  from  purely  a 
humanitarian  standpoint.  If  as  stated 
in  the  article  India's  food  shortage  was 
not  serious  enough  to  be  characterized  as 
a  famine,  why  did  the  State  Department 
attempt  to  force  its  passage  on  that  basis, 
or  was  its  passage  necessary  to  cover  up 
the  shortcomings  and  mis  judgments  by 
the  head  of  this  Department,  our  present 
Secretary  of  State? 

"Indians  Am  Not  Staiving,"  NrHatr  Aro« 
Tills  London 

Lo.NDON.  June  4. — Indian  High  Commls- 
Bloner  Krishna  Menon  told  a  news  conference 
today  India's  food  shortage  was  not  serlotu 
enough  to  be  characterized  as  a  famine. 

"We  are  determined  to  prevent  famine  and 
there  Is  no  question  of  people  d3nng  of  star- 
vation." he  a&ld,    "Any  compulson  with  tha 


Bengal  famine  of  1943  U  totally  false.    There 
is  no  question  of  a  catastrophe." 

India's  grain  deficit,  he  said,  amounts  to 
about  5.5O0.0C0  tons.  To  make  It  up  the 
Indian  Government  already  has  procured 
from  abroad  3,7(;0.000  tons  of  which  about 
2,5(;0.OC0  has  been  delivered. 


Soviet  Russia's  Plot  m  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

OF  CAia-OENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  June  4.  1951 

Mr,  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
June  when  the  Communist  armies  of 
North  Korea  crossed  the  thirty -eighth 
parallel  and  attacked  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  the  Administration  acted  sur- 
prised. Just  a  few  days  before,  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  declared  tliat  the 
world  was  closer  to  peace  than  it  had  been 
in  several  years.  Attempts  were  made 
to  blame  our  country's  lack  of  pre- 
paredness on  faulty  InteUigence.  The 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  was  called 
on  the  carpet,  and  Admiral  Hilienkoet- 
ter,  its  chief,  was  removed.  General 
MacArthur's  headquarters  in  Japan 
also  came  In  for  criticism.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  his  intelligence  service  was 
asleep. 

It  has  since  been  revealed  that  the 
reason  for  our  lack  of  preparedness  was 
not  due  to  a  failure  of  intelligence  but 
rather  failure  of  Administration  officials 
to  properly  evaluate  and  act  upon  In- 
telligence reports  which  were  submitted 
to  Washington.  Not  only  did  reports 
come  through  regular  Intelligence 
channels,  but  accurate  Information 
concerning  what  was  going  on  in  Korea 
was  furnished  to  Pi-esident  Truman  by 
reliable  lay  sources. 

A  report  was  compiled  and  furnished 
President  Truman  by  his  personal  rep- 
resentative, Edwin  W.  I'auley,  who  was 
his  reparations  ambassador  to  Japan 
and  wno  gathered  a  huge  amotmt  of  in- 
formation in  North  Korea,  often  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life. 

An  inspection  of  North  E[orea  was 
made  by  Mr.  Pauley,  and  a  complete  re- 
port covering  that  inspection  was  filed 
with  Mr.  Truman.  This  report  was 
concealed  from  the  public,  and,  of 
course,  the  Congress,  until  a  few  days 
after  the  invasion  of  South  Korea. 

Worse,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
other  military,  including,  beyond  doubt. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  were  not  aware 
that  Mr.  Pauley  had  pinpointed  definite 
military  targets  in  North  Korea— that  he 
listed  and  defxrribed  as  to  their  very  loca- 
tion in  miles  and  by  other  means  the  war 
plants  that  were  built,  rebuilt,  and  oper- 
ated under  Russian  direction  and  su- 
pervision. 

It  was  2  days  aft«r  the  "police  actton" 
commenced  that  a  California  newspaper- 
man. Fred  H.  Weigel  a  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  HeraM  and  Express, 
began  publishing  a  series  of  articles  based 
on  the  Pauley  report.  malEing  public  taar 
the  first  time  the  fact  that  such  a  repcrrt 
existed.    Weigel  bad  been  a  California 
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iw«9*PRi3An  for  the  past  30  yvan  and 
IMS  dertloped  a  long  Miies  of  exclusive 
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Hi  the  veiT  first  of  the  articles  written 
by  Mr.  W«icel  it  was  pointed  out  that 
Russia '•  plot  for  conquest  in  East  Asia 
was  erklent  in  IMd. 

Mr.  Pauley  said  in  his  report,  as  pub- 
lished hjr  Mr.  Weisel  and  undoubtedly 
appro?«d  by  Mr.  Pauley,  that  Russia  s 
occupatlOD  of  North  Korea  "axkl  its  pres- 
erratten  of  Industrial  plants  capable  of 
producing  war  matarial  throughout  that 
ana  trtrUfffd  nothing  other  than  prep- 
aratkm  fto  aggresBlon." 

Xntfae aecond  article  published,  as  was 
tiw  flrat.  ta  the  Herald-Express  and  car- 
ried on  the  wires  of  the  International 
Hews  Service,  on  June  29.  Id50.  appears 
tee  n— tliiii: 


hB  Sovlita  pnpwing  for  today's  war 
tl>^»taJ  Pyongyukg  in  North  Korea 

I  Migr  9ft,  IMg? 

II 


on  Juae  30.  1950.  Mr.  Welgel's 


of   tlM  Nortlk   Komn   tnvaalan 

tlM*  IMV*  npipc  below  Xht  thlrty- 

diractJy  trom  tb«  rl«Ui 

■Mklntalned  by  tb«  Soviet  miUtary  at 

aatf  ■toe*  our  (Mr   Pauley's)  mis- 

'  the  area  to  May  1946. 

li  was  on  July  24.  1950.  that  Mr. 
rvrealad  that  Mr.  Pauley's  re- 
to  Mr.  Truman  had  dladosed  the 
kMations  of  the  plants  which  eom- 

the  North  Korean  Industrial  war 


It  WM  that  July  M  article  that  aroused 
Use  Joint  Oiieik  of  Staff,  if  wire  service 
rcporlB  tram  Waahlngton  are  true,  and 
ttMt*  la  no  douht  hot  what  they  were. 
,  onder  date  of  July  28.  the  Asso- 


Pauley  mM  today  he  came  to 

to  tflacuai  tadua trial   locations 

anm  with  Oen.  Omar  Bradley 

other  defense  oOetaia. 

Pautoy.  a  California  oU  maguate  azul  form- 

•r  reparatlona  ambaeaador.  told  reporters  he 

li  folaig  ovw  with   the  ofllrlals   an  Indua- 

he  made  la  the  Communist- 

«a  la  1M6. 


Id  IMt,  mind  j^ou — 

••with  a  new  of  auppljing  Information  on 
argetar**  a  reporter  queried. 
wnataver  they  want  to  do  with  It." 
npliad.    Be  added  that  he  wlU  be 
I  k»g  aa  they  need  me.'* 


dispatch  quotes  Pauley  as 

.    _  Ihat  the  survey  he  headed  above 

the  thirtF-aichth  parallel  In  Korea  in 

!•<•  *yM  the  only  mission  of  Its  kind 

peiMHted  in  tlie  Conununtet  terriuxr." 

Why  bad  Chat  report  been  kept  a  se- 

tn^ytgr  tmd  not  the  mlMtary  known 

-    wag  trakdng  and  equlm>lng 

•oUlera— the  Sonets,  by 

the  North  Koreans  as 

to  the  Pauley 


Ml 

it] 


PoUovtef    are    quoted    In   fuU    five 
^  *     fey  Mr.  Weigcl  as  tbey  appeared 
Leg  Ant elig  Svcntnt  Herald  and 
M.  at,  M.  Jidy  S.  and 
Oet  forth  tliertin 
of  vlsat  be  ob- 
UMt  reported  to 
,  .  ae  toh*  to  Mr.  WdgcL    In 
gf  Ibg  beailngg  now  loinc  on 


in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  our  o.c:\\\- 
ti«  in  the  Far  East,  I  believe  tht.sf 
articles  are  extremely  pertinent  at  tiua 
time: 

(Prom  thf  Lo«  .\r.c:el(»s  Evening  Her.'.r!  :»r.r1 
Exprcvs  "f  Jur.p  .8.  lajf" 

Sc.Tlet  Russia's  pier  '■  r  an  a*t'-.>.o:'-p  ,-■  .- 
quest  of  East  Asia  was  M  evule:.*  \r.  '.jii,  .w 
It  In  true  '.oday 

lU  occupath,n  ;f  Njrth  K  rea  ajict  iU 
preservat;.:;  i.J  Indus' .••.a;  j-.Iair.s  ra;)able  of 
producing  «-:ir  matfria.!  thr'-;ua!.  ut  that 
•rea  indic.itecl  rv  'ihin^  tther  tii.m  prppara- 
Uon  for  aggresr^lv  r. 

All  of  North  Ko.-ea  wfis  under  "he  domi- 
nant command  of  Soviet  Russia  at  the  time 
we  cUmb«d  the  c.^r...r.-.iini.'-t  t.cr'.vm  •  ,  ,.•■. 
InipecMon  irip  wlilrh  via.«  all. -'At..;  ..y..'\  .i;:er 
days  at  patient  r.egot.atur-.s  that  •;.•.  .  niv 
Involved  the  high  coniniaj-.d  nor:.-;  r  ihie 
thirty-eighth  paralln.  but  id^sc^.';>   i*.:;. 

We  were  restricted  on  every  ha;  tl  in  'ir 
endeavors  to  inspect  Industrul  c«-.ditii.:,s, 
mlndluJ  that  Manchuria  had  been  Ufb'  a-td 
•tripped  of  ita  productive  rapaci'y  :  v  *...<' 
Rxjaalans  who  had  spent  but  a  few  ud/s  m 
the  war  agaia&t  Japan. 

KO  MOVES  TO   LOOT 

But  we  found  that  Ncrth  Kore-^  WM  BOt 
looted  for  any  war  bortv  It  mteht  hSTe 
through  d^vt'lopm^-nt  bv  the  Jape.nes'  Tj 
the  contrary.  p.oductl.->i  was  c<.i.tini:pd 

Since  1C95  when  China  r.-'nr.inr.-d  her 
dfllPis  upon  Keren  Ruv'a  hnd  fcctn  ri'  eh  p- 
Irg  an  lncre«»lr)?  Interest  'n  thpt  r^vmtry. 

Thie  WM  also  t^rue  of  Ji>r(>n  hv.'^  a  "x—r  re- 
sulted between  .Inpan  ^r,<i  R'K'.«I?»  in  1  »r4  n 
which  Japan  aa  the  vlctonoii,"^  n.;'!  n  ■x  ,* 
acc*nt*d  by  Russia  a*  rhs  rrntecf-T    f  K:-ea. 

ElTectlve  JaDnue«!e  influence  m  Korea, 
therefore,  dates  from  1905  to  1945 

NO  FFrrtXJM   PACKC'iUND 

The  Koreans  themselves  hav?  had  no  cx- 
peneuce  in  sel'-goveri;;ner '.  hsvmg  been 
ruled  by  an  absolute  monBrciy  'trior  to  Japa- 
neai?  control.  The  Korean  pe -pie  had  nu 
background  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press  and  of  «5.sembl.  :.  ir  had  ri.ey  h&d  any 
civil  liberties. 

It  alao  Is  Imp;  rt.'nt  to  rem.ember  that  70 
percent  of  the  population  of  Korea  as  a 
whole  consists  of  small  farmer  .  the  educa- 
tional level  Is  very  lev.  a;.d  there  is  little 
kn. Pledge  uf  p<.olitic.Hi  '.r  in-.ernal  affairs 

In  the  early  sugea  r  Jp,j.i;iese  develip- 
ment  Korea  was  used  as  n  source  of  raw 
materials  and  fiK>d.  al.ns  'ratUti.jnal  colo- 
nial Hues.  Little  by  littl*  the  Jananece  took 
over  ownership  of  almost  all  <if  K  r»i  s  nat- 
ural resources.  IncludUiK  Unci 

That  U  what  Soviet  Ruk^ia  ha*  c,..i.e  aovVi: 
the  thLrty-eighth  parallel  ';  r!.iy 

INDtrSTKIAL  rxP*>fS!OV 

There  waa  some  extension  if  tran-por'a- 
tlon  and  factorle.^.  Later  nn  electrlr  pi  uer 
waa  greatly  extended  and  chen;ic«l  inciu.s- 
trles.  U"on  ard  steel  and  vanuus  ma:>.  u- 
turin^;  and  mmiag  iperati^n.^.  *€:>■  d<v»;- 
oped 

ThlB  waj  done  by  the  Japanese  in  p.-rpa- 
ratlon  for  World   War  II 

And  the  Korean  Industrial  productive  pat- 
tarn  waa  cioeely  Integrated  with  that  .if  J«- 
pan,  juat  aa  today  It  u  apparently  integrated 
with  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 

There  U  now  a  shooting  wax,  Korea  is  the 
ataging  ground 

In  full  command  of  North  K-rea  was 
Guard  Col.  Oen  T  M  Chrls'.'.akov  it  wai 
ha.  With  aa  O.  K.  from  Moecnw.  who  decided 
where  and  how  we  traveled  — and  we  were 
always  trailed  by  a  gtiard  carrying  AmerlCRi.- 
jnada  tonuoyguna,  Pauley  said 

irrom  the  Loa  Angelea  Evening  Herald  and 
Kzprcaa  of  June  29.  1050) 
GoTtet  Rtiaata'a  agreement  for  a   truiit*"- 
ahip  for  Korea  at  Yalta,  in  February   194.^. 


and  Its  later  confirmation  at  the  P>Jtr.dam 
(■  iiference  in  July  rf  that  year,  wao  del- 
liiteiy  a  broken  promise  in  less  than  a  year. 

Wete  the  Soviets  preparing  for  tedays 
war  wlirii  we  inspected  Pyongyang  In  NoUh 
K    rea    ^  n    May   30.    1946? 

I'    ap:)ears    they    were. 

T.;e  S''V!cts  deputized  many  young  Ko- 
rean.;? ir  tl.e  police  fcrre  and  had  tlven 
tht.-n  g'Kis,  a^  -.veil  as  Soviet  stars  and  light 
blu'-  v;-  ;i  rrms.  The  people  arcund  town 
c„lj'.'t:    'r.rm   the   blue   boys. 

Th"y  -Jtire  Ir^structed  to  be  quite  aggres- 
sive m  their  form  of  police  enforcement. 
Not  belr?  used  'n  hanrtiin;;  gun."!.  It  was  re- 
ported they  had  caused  many  casualties 
among  the  K-renns. 

There  were  rmny  Incidents  between  the 
Soviet  lorces  and  the  Koreans  after  dark. 
The  RM<!5ians  were  ordered  to  travel  in 
thr.-cr,.  b'lt  still  two  or  three  were  killed 
every  ni  ht  bv  K'ireans  who  had  no  weapons 
'  'Iser  ■  li.in   a  reck 

There  ji'ts  a  noticeable  dllTerence  In  the 
hni-quenecB  of  the  Soviet  forces  in  their 
tretment  of  the  Koreans,  compared  with 
the  Americans  in  the  territory  south  cf  the 
thirty-' !i.'hth  parnllel. 

Southern  Korea  waa  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  North  Korea  for  hydroelectric 
p-.wcr  and  rather  materia!;  the  north  upon 
the  scii'h  for  various  types  of  constimer 
gor'ds 

In  the  nor*h.  all  Individual  land  holdings 
above  12  acres  were  reallocated  without 
TrinsffT  of  title  to  the  agricultural  workers. 
the  land  of  the  Japanese  and  the  collabora- 
tionl.«ts  having  been  confiscated. 

The  Soviet  command  too'i  over  the  people's 
committee  and  eliminated  any  elements  un- 
favorable to  a  thoroughgoing  Communist 
prcgr;m.  and  these  people's  committees 
were  in  turn  responsible  to  the  provincial 
committee-  which  were  finally  subordinate 
to  a  ri;i-;  i.al  c  )mraUtee  headed  by  Kim  II 
Sung  (  K  rpan  c,  mmunist.  Soviet-trained. 
and  ::  •  cnnected  with  the  well-known 
undergound  leader  of  the  same  name. 

Our  c^j^ervations  In  northern  Korea  would 
Indicate  that  the  entire  governmental  and 
economic  machinery  was  thoroughly  con- 
trolled by  the  Soviet  command. 

Thr  u^-hout  tlie  cities  and  In  every  factory 
visited  the  walls  were  virtually  covered  with 
propaganda  posters  praising  Kim  II  Sung. 
£-alln  and  the  liberating  Red  Arn.v.  and  de-" 
nouncav'  Kim  K-m  and  Dr.  S^ngm^n  Rhee. 
now  head  nf  the  South  Korea  Government. 

The  most  prominent  poeter  displayed 
sh  ,wt.-d  a  sfeull  with  two  snakes  coming  out 
or  the  eye  sockets,  signifying  Rhee  and 
Kim  K'H-) 

D:rec!ly  under  Stalin's  picture.  In  most  in- 
stani  es  was  a  picture  of  Kim  n  Sung.  Cho 
Men  aik.  who  was  the  leader  ol  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  lu  North  Korea,  waa  under  house 
arrest  because  he  refused  to  collaborate  with 
tl:  •  Soviets. 

He  Is  the  man  who  was  originally  picked 
bv  the  St)viets  to  be  the  leading  political 
lijure  oT-erating  under  the  name  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  actually  the  Com- 
n:unist  Party. 

He  and  his  party  also  made  the  mistake, 
ao  far  as  the  Soviet*  w^re  concerned,  of 
«.  pposhu:  trusteeship  for  Korea. 

This  IS  the  same  general  Idea  that  split  the 
^t.  vlet-tJnited  States-Korean  Commisalon 
which  was  working  out  Joint  problems  con- 
cerning Korea  during  their  meetings  In  now 
war-torn  Seoul. 

(From  the  Loa  Angelea  Srenlng  Herald  and 
Expreaa  of  June  30.  19501 
Strength  of  the  North  Korea  Invasion 
armies  that  have  iwept  below  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  into  and  around  Sectil  stems 
directly  from  the  rlifld  control  maintained  by 
The  Soviet  mlUiary  at  the  time  and  sinca 
our  mlislrn  inspected  the  area  In  May  1»16. 
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Control  of  the  area  assumed  by  the  Rus- 
sians was  observed  by  our  mission  only  after 
we  had  encountered  dlfflcultles  In  visiting 
areas  we  had  intended  to  Inspect. 

And  the  taking  of  photographs  to  Illustrate 
our  visit,  the  condition  of  Korea  Industries, 
was  banned  under  penalty  of  death. 

The  Soviet  concept  of  democracy  seemed 
to  involve  the  organization  of  a  government 
whose  aim  was  stated  to  be  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  v^'orkers.  This  concept  excluded 
IhLise  who  disagreed  with  any  f)articular  pro- 
gram set  up  to  achieve  such  welfare  and 
critics  were  c  msldered  undemocratic  and  re- 
actionary. 

The  Soviet  military  government  carried 
out.  through  the  people's  committee,  wlde- 
sprtad  lar.d  reforms  and  thereby  achieved 
CLins-iderable  support  from  those  who  bene- 
fited from  these  reforms. 

SAW    NO    NEWSPAPERS 

Durinc  our  stay  In  North  Korea  we  saw  no 
newspapers  from  the  area  south  of  thirty- 
eight  decrees,  nor  were  any  foreign  newsmen 
allowed  to  enter  the  Soviet-controlled  area. 

The  United  States  Army  liaison  officers  In 
Pyongyang  were  closely  gupjded  and  not  al- 
lowed to  travel  freely  or  communicate  freely 
with  Koreans.  Our  own  trip  was  planned 
very  carefully  by  the  Soviets  and  very  closely 
controlled   by  armed  guards. 

Whenever  we  saw  Soviets  and  Koreans  in 
contact,  the  Koreans  were  being  pushed 
around  In  the  most  crude  and  ruthless  fash- 
ion. 

MEMBERS   or   PARTY 

Our  party  Included  Martin  Toscan  Bennett 
as  chief  of  staff,  Gen.  G.  F.  Schulgen  as 
military  adviser,  John  P.  Hurndall  as  deputy 
chief  of  staff.  Capt.  Marlin  E.  Fenlcal  aa 
official  photographer,  and  numerous  Indus- 
trial and  chemical  experts. 

When  we  arrived  at  Pyongyang  there  were 
Soviet  guards  everywhere  with  their  ever- 
present  tommy  guns.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  If  he  had  his  eritlre  Secret 
Service  guard  assembled  at.  one  time  was 
never  guarded  as  completely  as  we  were. 

We  were  admonished  about  taking  pic- 
tures. We  told  them  we  were  not  Interested 
in  military  objectives,  that  the  war  waa  over. 

WARNID    BT    GENERAL 

General  Romanenke  said  If  we  disobeyed 
order.s.  It  would  be  he  that  would  get  In 
trouble  because  some  of  the  guards  might 
be  too  quick  to  enforce  their  orders  not  to 
allow  pictures  to  be  taken. 

He  added  that  some  of  us  might  not  even 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  sorry  we  took 
them. 

As  we  came  Into  the  station  at  Pyongyang 
after  visiting  Kyomlp'o  there  were  Russians 
everywhere. 

The  trucks  which  the  Russians  used  were 
all  Am.erican  lend-lease  equipment,  even  the 
Jeeps.    The  tommy  guns  were  all  lend-lease. 

But  the  railroad  is  the  only  means  of  trans- 
portation In  all  of  Korea,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  roads  are  unbelievably  bad. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  make  a  defi- 
nite observation  about  Korean  transporta- 
tion, both  economically  and  mllltarywlse. 

Kjrea  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rail- 
roads. There  would  be  no  other  way  for  an 
army  to  progress.  The  highways  are  not  isul- 
flcient  for  heavy  equipment  and  the  terrain 
Is  Impossible.  The  railroads  were  evidently 
buUt  by  the  Japanese  for  military  reasons. 

CNDES  UANT  BANS 

We  were  denied  visits  to  harbor  areas. 
We  were  banned  from  many  Industrial  cities 
and  sections. 

However,  we  were  successful  In  Inspecting 
on  the  whole,  about  60  percent  of  the  Instal- 
lation.>  and  industrial  plants  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  despite  restrictions. 


Russia's  military  was  building,  improving 
and  not  destroying  as  It  had  confiscated  and 
dismantled  Industry  in  Manchuria. 

North  Korea  was  preparmg  for  conflict. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  of  July  3.  1950] 

North  Korean  war  machinery  is  undoubt- 
edly oelng  supplied  by  industrial  plants  kept 
Intact  above  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  plus 
importations  of  equipment  and  arms  from 
Russia  and  whatever  remains  of  United 
States  lend-lease  material. 

W^hen  our  mission  visited  North  Korea  In 
1946,  we  went  there  informed  from  nmner- 
ous  sources  that  industrial  plants  had  been 
dismantled  and  carried  away  as  war  booty 
or  reparation. 

We  were  misinformed.  We  visited  Pyong- 
yang, Kyomplo'o,  Chinnampo,  Sunchon. 
Slnulju,  Yongampo,  Wonsan,  and  Mump'yon. 

We  inspected  substantially  all  of  the"  In- 
dut  tries  in  these  areas  which  Included  Iron 
and  steel;  metal  working;  chemical;  power; 
mines-  mills  and  smelters;  textiles;  and  pulp, 
paper,  and  food. 

Rtrss  ON  CnARO 

Most  Of  these  Industries  we  found  were 
operating.  Work  was  being  done  by  Japa- 
nese prisoners  of  war  and  Japanese  "techni- 
cal assistants.  Russian  troops  and  guards 
were  everywhere. 

In  most  Instances  we  were  told  that  Ko- 
reans were  unable  to  operate  plants,  so  It 
was  necessary  for  the  Soviet  occupation  au- 
thorities to  Import  Russian  help  and  use 
Japanese  skilled  labor. 

When  our  time  for  visiting  North  Korea 
ran  out— we  were  given  5  days,  but  were 
permitted  to  stay  6 — Gen.  I.  M.  Chlstlakov, 
commanding  general  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  In  Korea,  entertained  us  at  dinner, 

CITES     VICTORIES 

His  words  pledged  friendship.  Today,  we 
are  fin;htlng  the  Communist  aggressors  from 
the  very  spot  where  this  pledge  was  made. 

General  Chlstlakov  said  (in  a  prepared 
speech) : 

"The  friendship  between  the  American 
and  Soviet  peoples,  strengthened  on  the  bat- 
tlefields against  the  common  enemy — the 
Fascist  Germany  and  the  aggressor  Japan- 
is  the  basis  of  greater  victories  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War." 

BASIS  FOR  UNTTT 

"I  express  my  confidence  that  also  In  the 
future  the  friendship  of  our  democratic  peo- 
ple will  grow  and  strengthen.  It  will  be  the 
basis  of  our  victories  in  the  common  strug- 
gle for  peace  and  security  in  the  whole  world, 
and  will  help  in  the  progress  of  the  whole 
Industry. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  reciprocal  respect 
and  understanding  which  Is  the  basis  of  co- 
operation of  our  peoples  will  lead  us  to  a 
quick  and  progressive  decision  on  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  establishment  of 
democratic  Korea." 

"The  quick  and  progressive  decision"  has 
been  warfare. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  of  July  24,  1950] 

■Virtually  complete  descriptions  and  accu- 
rate locations  of  North  Korea's  Industrial 
development  that  has  now  been  geared  to 
war  were  revealed  today  to  have  been  fully 
detailed  In  the  reports  of  Edwin  W,  Pauley, 
of  Los  Angeles,  United  States  Ambassador,  on 
reparations  to  Germany  and  Japan. 

These  Industrial  plants  scattered  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  now  are  the  prime 
targets  of  United  States  bombing  planes,  ac- 
cording to  reports  being  received  from  tha 
battle  front. 

The  plants  pinpointed  by  the  reports  were 
mostly  inspected  by  Patiley  as  ttie  personal 


representative  of  Prealdent  Truman  to  Korea 
Just  4  years  ago  to  study  possible  Japanese 
reparations. 

And  the  reports  of  his  mission  clearly  ahow 
that  the  Soviet  Russian  army  of  occupation 
had  made  no  attempt  to  dismantle,  but 
rather  had  Improved,  the  industrial  poten- 
tial. 

INDUSTRIES   LISTED 

Pauley's  formerly  restricted  reports  list  in- 
dustries by  North  Korean  areas  he  and  his 
mission  formerly  inspecting  60  percent  of  the 
war  machines.  By  areas,  the  industries 
listed  were: 

Pyongyang,  the  capital  of  North  Korea. 
Japan  Corn  Products  Co  ;  at  Kanen.  16  miles 
southwest  of  Pyongyang  on  the  Taedong 
River,  the  Chosen  (formerly  Mitsubishi) 
Steel  Works,  with  a  possible  capacity  of 
180,000  tons  of  steel;  Choeen  Airplane  Man- 
ufacturing Co..  producing  medium  training 
planes:  Sadong  coal  mine,  3  miles  east  of 
Pyongyang,  producing  about  1.600  tons,  mud 
the  adjoining  coal  briquettmg  plant;  Choaen 
Daido  Seiko  plant  tor  conversion  of  pig  Iron 
to  steel;  thermal  electric  operating  plant, 
producing  power;  Kanetx)  viscose  plant,  pro- 
ducing fiber  for  thread;  Oriental  Spinning 
&  Weaving  Co. 

Kenjiho  (Kyomplo):  Japan  Iron  h  Steel 
Co..  designed  for  heavy  plate  production  and 
Which  employed  20,000  under  Japanese  oper- 
ation in  wartime. 

Chinnampo:  Chosun  Light  Metala  Co..  pro- 
ducing aliunlnum  and  magnesium,  both  im- 
portant war  materials:  a  copper  and  lead 
smelter  plant  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
city,  which  was  In  such  a  condition  that  It 
appeared  the  SovleU  intended  to  operate  it; 
a  sulphuric  acid  and  superphosphate  plant 
In  the  north  of  the  city  producing  up  to  2.000 
tons  of  high-quality  add  a  month  and  130 
tons  of  superphosphate  a  day;  an  uneconomi- 
cal iron  works;  a  graphite  plant;  the  princi- 
pal port  for  Pyongyang  Industrial  and  min- 
ing regions. 

Sinulju:  Magnesium  plant  5  miles  south- 
east, in  poor  condition  but  fed  by  raw  mate- 
rials from  Manchuria;  aluminum  manufac- 
turing plant  3  miles  south  of  Yangsi  and  2 
miles  north  of  Yongampo.  new  and  in  excel- 
lent shape;  Sanset  lead  smelter,  producing 
about  150  tons  of  pig  lead  a  month  for  refin- 
ery at  Chlnnamp'o;  bamboo  pulp  plant;  a 
cotton  textile  plant;  an  alcohol  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  2.200  kiloliters  a  month;  a  ma- 
chine shop;  pulp  paper  plant;  the  national 
textile  plant. 

Wonsan :  The  shops  of  the  Korean  Railroad 
Co.,  well  laid  out,  well  equipped,  and  In  op- 
eration; Japanese  Steel  Pipe  Co..  capacity 
about  1,800  tons  of  pig  iron  a  month;  Suml- 
tomq  Light  Metals  Co.  and  Sumitomo  lead 
smeltCT.  the  latter  at  Mumpyong-nl.  6  miles 
north  of  Oenzan,  which  could  smelt  and  re- 
fine both  copper  and  lead;  and  a  cyanamide 
plant  which  produced  ammonia  which  was 
oxidized  to  nitric  acid  for  explosives  manu- 
facture. 


Letter  From  One  of  Hawaii's  GoU  Star 
Motl^rs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  FROM    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday.  June  S,  1951 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  offer  for  publication  a  let- 
ter from  the  mother  of  one  of  Havall's 
sons  who  was  killed  in  action  while  fight- 
ing with  American  forces  in  Korea.     I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXCrUESSK  )NAL  RECORD 


bop*  that  every  Member  of  Congren  will 
read  this  letter  It  expresses  with  rare 
eloquence  tlic  magmficent  spirit  In  which 
this  amexik^ee  was  made  and  hajs  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  parents  of  this  heroic  young 
American. 

The  letter  follows: 

Ukc  lb*  cTQMMlftrt  of  old.  Jack  felt  that 
h«  bad  to  ft>  to  tb«  aid  at  a  grrat  cause. 
AXt«r  bctuff  racaUad  back  tnto  th«  mttIcc,  be 
bagsad  to  b«  takan  wttb  tba  aquadron  tbat 
vaa  taiTtnf  for  Koraa. 

I  alkali  never  forget  tba  tbre«  bappy  daya 
wa  bad  wttb  blm  on  bta  way  ovar.  I'»e  never 
aecn  btm  happier  and  bla  eyca  w«ra  abtntng 

la  00a  of  bia  Iett«n  be  wrcte  tbat  It  made 
btm  faal  good  daap  down  wban  be  had  bla 
abouktar  to  tb*  wbeei — tbat  bo  felt  ba 
was   aaliif   •OBMtblng    wonb   wbll*    for    a 


K  he  eoold  apaak  aloud  b«  would  aak  ux 
all  aot  to  grl«T«.  I  h«ar  bta  plaa  In  atlent 
eoaummtan.  B«  would  ba  to  happy  to  kno%- 
ot  oar  graat  prida  tn  blm.  Ba  baa  often  aatd. 
"MottMr,  It^  hard  to  Itva  up  to  your  great 
tmat  IB  ■Ba.'  He  lo'vad  to  fly  In  the 
high  fcaaieiia  Alone  up  tbcra  ba  said  he 
alwsfi  fait  nearer  to  Ood.  To  deliberately 
fiy  tlaa  aatf  again  into  baary  flr«  la  bravery 
beyoag  a^f  nadantandlng. 

X  kaow  tlMra  are  many,  many  others  who 
'aava  UAkm  tn  7£orea  tbat  felt  the  aame  way 
beloved  Jack.    Tti  all  the  mothers 
i«  toat  thdr  aofM  in  Korea  may  tbetr 
be  lightened  by  the  great  pride  In 
for  thetr  gallant  aooa. 


Wairca  Wilcifii  ALuka 
Vidtar 


KZTENBION  OP  REMARKS 


BOR.  L  L  BARTLETT 


aoossor  bbpsssentahves 
.  Jwne  5,  2f  57 


Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska 
iHM  bliidr  honored  oa  May  21  last  when 
Qoir.  iMl  Wtoren,  of  California,  flew  to 
to  reedTe  an  honorary  degree 
tbe  flkdvergity  of  Alaska. 

made  by  Goremor  War- 
ns dttiag  tte  eommencement  exercises 
purtkularly  appropriate  because 
Wmrrea  once  more  and  Vlth- 
mdoraed  statehood  for 
t  at  e  ttee  when  a  UU  which  would 
oeuftr  itateliood  upon  our  northwestern 
Ten  Rut  J  It  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  will  be  remgnbered  that  Oover- 
Dor  Warren  flew  to  Washington  In  May 
U30  to  tMttfy  before  the  Senate  Com- 
■tttt*  on  Interior  and  Izwilar  Affairs 
for  statehood.  The  remarks  which  Oot- 
cmor  Warrm  made  at  the  UnlTcrslty 
of  AJMka  wiU  be  of  Interest  to  aU  Amer- 
kam. 

la  one  of  the  thrimng 

syUXe.   Maee  Z  waa  a  Ghfld— 

aa  tar  baA  as  I  oan  remem- 

at  a  trtp  to  Alaska. 

ateetoool.  tbe 

a  tstp  to  Alaaka 

raih.  and   the 

toM  OB  Ms  letvn  at  the 


hat*  wanlsd 

aal- 

aikd  wQdUfe.    Abtrm  all.  I 

«  know  the  people  who  have 


the  ptrneerln«  srssri'   •\r.  i  visi^vi   nr.f.  only  M 
rea'.lFe  the  p«-?enf lal!t,;p'«     t  '.Ms  ^r^-"  T^rr;- 
t.„rv  bu:  ubio  to  u:ider';!iC'»  its  O."-":    rn  ►"  • 
I   have  actually  piannprt   fri.s   ^.^'r^■      .    ■    :o 
liave    •licni    '.'i:*\\.  :>:('.    ly        :     .:    ■'  •?- 

yoiiU  my  c<. :itrul  .\.<t  v.  r  s  .  ever  ciune 
WM  I".  .A'lgiist  ■:'  ij-i'  :  *:■■  ■•>ry  day  that 
turned  'j\i'.  \o  b«?  VJ-i  v  rut  instead  of 
flyini<  to  .\ia«ica.  I  f  ii.iiid  ri.vRelf  on  a  plane 
to  Wa«hi:i„-t'n  for  a  O  'V«-ncr«'  conference 
with  the  Presldt-n*  :ii  pj^isar  yeconstruc- 
tlon 

You  hav*>  madf  •!  :»  r'.':*'^i•n  ■  me  true  by 
Invitinrf  me  "',.  '..o«*s*  r.;-:;rn''ni'»»:rient  exer- 
cises When  my  lor.s^-tinie  friend,  OovemOT 
Gruenlnsr.  cfil>d  me  on  the  telephone  to 
extend  the  In^-ltatlon  of  Dr  Mci^re  and  your 
board  cf  regents.  I  arcfp'cd  !:-.5tar.*;y  and 
with  enthusia.sm 

So.  a/ter  many  years  of  a".';c'.:  a-;,  n  I 
am  here  in  Alaska  Tl.r;l>'l  w'.t:;  -h'-  I 
have  seen,  hungry  to  see  m^re  a:  I  h  i  ng 
to  return  when  time  Is  a  little  n-.'  f  i^.">!.M- 
ful  than  it  Is  at  this  mommt 

There  Is  one  thing  larking,  hi  -ve-.e-  th.it 
would  have  made  the  rir»urp  c^mj'lf.*  F  r 
years  I  have  hoped  th.i'  Ali.'ki  '*■  uld  he 
represented  upon  the  fJas?  :  v;r  i  jrTy 
by  a  star  signifying  its  s:.rer.^:..  ;  I  '.'^•■'' 
that  It  Is  net  so  represented.  a:.d  I  :.  po 
that  K  will  be  seen,  thuc  our  Nation,  &«■- 
fore  much  more  time  h.s  parsed  *i.l 
acknowledge  the  -sfrsdom  ;uid  the  Justice  ,:f 
admitting  this  great  rei;i,;;i  Into  full  pari;n  r- 
■hlp  In  the  Unlcn 

If  I  happened  to  be  in  tropical  H.'.-A,.k;l 
today.  Instead  of  on  the  edge  f  the  Art-.ic 
Circle.  I  would  say  the  syme  thin,:  to  the 
people  there,  because  I  do  n^t  believe  th^re 
Is  any  place  In  the  life  of  our  Natl  n  for 
two  kinds  of  citizenship  I  do  n'Jt  t  l.e.e 
there  Is  Justlflcattcn  for  any  ki::d  of  gov- 
ernment which  throttles  the  rights  ai-.d  op- 
portunities of  hundreds  of  th -u^and.s  .f 
people  who  thrcufjhout  the  venrs  ha,  e  or  vt  d 
their  loyjil  adherence  to  the  Government  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  who  are  as  whole- 
hearted In  their  Ajierlcanism  as  are  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  urgency  of  Alask.i's  claim  to  state- 
hood Is  not  b;ised  upon  political  rii?htef  u^- 
ness  alone.  I  am  firmly  convinced  th«t 
statehood  Is  also  the  keystone  In  the  arch 
of  your  economic  development.  Moreover, 
an  expanding  economy  would  multiply  your 
population,  without  which  the  strnngrr  de- 
fense of  Alaska — and  thertf'>re  of  the  Na- 
tion—will  be  dltBcult  to  accomplish  Your 
Claim,  therefore.  Involves  nil  three'  Political 
equality,  economic  growth,  and  national 
security. 

Ca  Ifomlana  have  -  great  interest  in  your 
problem,  because  their  welfare  is  al!«o  In- 
volved In  what  happens  here  The  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  will  benefit  the  entire  West. 
It  will  benefit  tha  entire  country,  because 
It  U  upon  the  Went  that  America  must  rely 
Increastnfly  In  the  future  for  the  essentials 
of  aelf-auilBciency,  I  belle-e  the  western  part 
ol  America  baa  a  great  destiny,  and  rhat  wo 
abould  all  work  together  to  achieve  It  If 
tbla  ts  true  everything  that  helps  one  pirt 
of  tbe  '^eit  win  help  all  of  It.  and  anythlm^ 
tbat  Injures  or  retard.s  any  part  of  ir  is 
harmful  to  all  of  it  and  to  our  country  as 
well. 

Our  sympathy  for  your  cause  Is  also  rooted 
tn  our  own  history.  We  were  more  remote 
frtim  tbe  reat  of  the  United  States  when  we 
were  aeefclng  statehood  a  himdxed  years  ago 
than  Alaaka  la  today.  We  were  3.G00  miles 
from  tbe  neareat  SUte.  and  we  did  not  have 
Instantaneotu  communication  as  you  have. 
TtM  Inbabltanta  of  California  In  1850— the 
year  of  otir  admittance  to  statehood— had 
to  wait  upon  overl&nd  wagon  trains,  or  the 
mall  packete  coming  around  the  horn  or 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for  news  of 
any  kind.  Kven  tbe  intelligence  that  Pref^l- 
dent  Polk  b^d  signed  tbe  act  admitting  Call- 
fornta  to  tbe  Union  on  September  9  did  not 


r.--  h  '  i:r  t-fop:e  until  OcXohrr  18  nesrly  6 
■1  ■■f'n  ]'i'er  The  i>e<;)ple  of  Alaska  «')  -.wlfMy 
t  ■  K  «  (1  :  rth  to  the  St.itcs  by  alrpl.-^nc  as 
I  i;  1  '.•:  f  rnlne  here  from  San  Frmcirco 
Thir'-'-'ny  :.!cht,  arriving  In  your  cnpitil  be- 
fore n''',>r:  the  f'M!  .wing  day  wr.h  a  r.lcht 
atop-ov  r  In  Sea'tle  It  seems  'o  me  that 
you  folks  are  more  air  minded  th,in  the 
people  of  any  of  the  States 

Callfoml.i  In  Ifi.SO  was  the  rutj'-^rt  of 
American  clvlUrati^n  as  A'.Ai^-.a  Is  tori^v  .As 
a  matter  of  fart.  \\  is  stretrhtni;  the  point 
a  little  to  say  chat  we  had  firmly  established 
Amertc.Tn  clvUlzntlnn  In  California  at  the 
time  we  were  given  cltlzcnxhlp  becaure  'h^ 
90.000  people  who  swarmed  Into  Callforrta 
during  the  gold  rush  of  1849.  a  tt^  m^^nths 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  Included  pe'-ple 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  Many  of 
them  h.id  nb^olutrly  no  experience  with  the 
American  t  rm  t  f  government  or  with  our 
other  Institutions.  There  was  not  e-en  a 
civilian  government  prepared  for  them,  anj 
m-ne  was  establlrhed  until  our  State  Consti- 
tution was  adopted  and  a  provisional  State 
Ciovernment  wa«  formed  in  December  of 
l.-{49  Few  111  our  people  were  skilled  throut'h 
triuning  or  experience  to  administer  a  civil 
c  verrixnent  We  did  not  even  have  a  pubiic- 
schjoi  system,  and  of  course  no  university 
such  as  you  have  had  here  In  Alaska  for  so 
ir.ii.y  years  On  the  other  hand  you  have 
O'jen  living  under  the  American  flag  for 
c.er  ao  years,  and  have  participated  in  gov- 
eri.n.ent  to  the  extent  permitted  in  a  terrl- 
t.  ry  throuk^hout  that  period  of  time  Your 
b  ys  have  fought  and  some  have  died  in 
every  war  we  have  had.  You  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  first  defense  of  American 
s<  il  ir  we  ihould  become  Involved  In  another 
wir 

Like  Alaska.  California  was  obliged  to  en- 
ra^i*  In  a  political  struggle  In  order  to  gain 
r.cimit'ance  to  the  Union,  and  thereby  to 
sorure  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  first- 
c!a.ss  ritlzenahlp.  We.  too.  were  confronted 
by  abysmal  Ignorance  throughout  the  Na- 
tion concerning  cur  value  to  tbe  Nation,  and 
our  resources,  and  our  possibilities  for  devel- 
opment. Our  cause  was  opposed  by  some  of 
the  most  influential  leaders  in  Congress. 
Daniel  Webster  Is  said  to  have  Invoked  his 
eloquence  acainct  us  when  he  described  our 
coast  as  "rockbound.  cheerless,  and  unin- 
viting.' and  declared  he  would  "never  vote 
1  cent  from  the  public  treasury  to  place  the 
Pacific  Ocean  1  inch  nearer  Boston." 

Today  some  people  are  expressing  the  same 
sentiment  concerning  Alaaka.  In  the  begin- 
ning we  also  had  a  defense  problem  that  Is 
comparable  to  yours  today.  Otir  State  had 
virtually  the  same  significance  to  the  United 
States  tn  relation  to  the  ambitions  of  Foreign 
powers  as  Alaska  has  at  the  present  time  in 
light  of  the  covetousneaa  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cial Lst  Republic.  We  have  had  a  voice  In  our 
defease  and  the  defense  of  the  Nation  ever 
since  we  became  a  State. 

In  contrast,  doubt  baa  been  expressed  In 
our  own  Government  as  to  whether  the  area 
of  Alaska  north  and  west  of  the  Yukon  Is 
defendable.  I  am  sure  this  would  never  be 
the  decision  If  Alaska  were  a  full  partner 
in  the  Unlcn. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that  Rus- 
sl.i  is  building  up  her  artlc  and  subartlc  terrl- 
trry  and  cities;  that  Archangel.  Murmansk 
and  Igarka  are  becoming  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically stronger  by  tbe  hour,  with  popu- 
lation Increases  that  would  dwarf  the  claims 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  many  of  cur 
American  cities.  It  la  dlfBcult  to  understand 
how  some  members  of  Congress  fall  to  see 
the  necessity  of  doing  tbe  aame  thing  on 
our  side  of  the  International  date  line. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  to  you 
merely  on  the  question  of  Statehood.  I  came 
here  to  talk  to  you  for  Just  a  few  minutes 
as  you  leave  the  halla  of  tbe  University  of 
Alaska,  to  start  your  own  careers,  some  here, 
and  others  in  some  of  the  States.    It  is  very 
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Interc.i.-ig  fur  ir.e  l^  learn  that  approxi- 
mately half  of  your  students  come  here  from 
the  S'ates  to  acquire  their  college  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  institution. 
I  knew  that  some  are  from  my  own  State  and 
I  thank  the  Territory  and  your  faculty  for 
helpme  us  out  to  that  extent.  All  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  in  California,  public 
and  private,  aie  cri  wded  to  the  saturation 
point.  It  is  In  the  western  tradition  of  our 
neit:hb«:.rs  to  help  out  in  .such  clrcum.-lances 
a:. a    ••' e    appreciate    it    very    much, 

I  '.uih  I  had  some  sound,  fundamental 
advice  to  give  you  ai=.  you  go  forw.ard  into 
this  troubled  world  that  ^^e  are  all  living 
In.  but  my  generation  has  not  solved  the 
problems  cf  our  day  in  such  reassuring  man- 
ner as  to  justify  us  in  telling  you  exactly 
how  ycu  should  solve  the  j^roblcms  of  your 
day.  This  much  I  can  .say  to  y .u— you  must 
start  your  careers,  not  m  the  kind  cf  world 
you  wcu'd  like  to  have,  but  in  the  world 
exactly  as  it  is.  You  will  led  heartsick  many 
times.  You  will  often  have  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration Sometimes  you  will  perhaps  doubt 
even  v.hether  the  world  is  becomlne  more  en- 
lichtenea  as  the  months  and  years  roll  by. 
At  su.h  ♦ime.s  it  Is  veil  to  rcflt-ct  u.'On  the 
many  wonderful  things  that  have  be'^n  ac- 
complished, and  particularly  in  cur  o.vn 
country,  not  the  least  of  which  is  education 
thro.;gh  the  free  pursuit  of  tnuh  as  you 
havo  hr-d  ;t  in  your  university.  The  advances 
In  pubhc  health,  extending  both  life  and  the 
cpp'  rtr.nity  for  happines-s,  are  almost  dally 
occur; er.ces  because  of  the  devotion  of  som? 
people.  TSiere  has  developed  a  social  con- 
science that  compels  us  to  help  the  aged, 
needv  children,  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped And  then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
great  scientific  and  mechanical  advances 
that  save  back-breaking  labor  and  give  peo- 
ple time  for  recreation  and  cultural  develop- 
ment Most  of  these  thln^s  have  been 
broucht  about  because  each  year,  a  new  crop 
of  graduates  are  harvested  from  o-jr  schools, 
cur  colleges,  and  our  universities.  From 
these  crops  there  are  always  a  large  per- 
cent.''::;e  who  have  the  urge  to  help  mankind 
generally  and  otir  neighbors  in  particular. 
I  am  si:re  that  this  class,  I  hope  all  of  you. 
can  go  through  life  In  this  manner,  realizing 
thatneither  money  nor  power  nor  prestige  of 
any  k^nd.  standing  alone,  can  supply  the  es- 
sentials of  a  full,  wholesome,  or  satisfying 
life.  It  Is  only  by  Improving  society  that  we 
can  have  the  guaranty  of  a  better  life  for  our 
families,  our  neighbors,  our  country,  and  our- 
selves. The  opportunities  to  be  helpful  in 
this  recard  are  numerous  and  every  college 
gradua'e  has  his  opportunity  if  he  v^ill  only 
seize  it.  Mere  than  that,  not  only  Is  there 
an  opportunity,  there  is  a  respcnsiblUty  to 
do  so.  Ycu  and  I  who  live  out  here  in  this 
wonderful  West  have  opportunities  that  ex- 
ceed those  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Our.?  is  the  newest  part  of  America,  and  it 
offers  therefore  the  freshe.st  opportunities 
that  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
I  am  conSdent  that  you  will  accept  these  op- 
portunities as  a  privilege.  I  bespeak  for 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  and  for 
those  who  will  follow  you,  a  determiaation 
and  optimism  such  as  will  enable  you  to  over- 
come every  obstacle;  the  kind  of  determina- 
tion and  faith  that  served  Dr.  Bunnell  so 
well  in  the  heavy  trials  as  he  had  to  endure 
in  order  to  seep  your  school  from  going  under 
In  its  early  d^ys. 

Y'cu  have  the  opportunity  to  be  pioneers  In 
State  government  if,  as  I  hope  and  believe. 
statehood  is  granted  to  you  in  the  very  near 
future.  You  have  the  opporttinity  to  be 
pioneers  in  opening  up  the  resources  of  this 
area,  because  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  first 
things  your  State  government  would  do 
would  be  to  explore  and  catalog  them  as  has 
never  been  done  before,  and  encourage  their 
utilization.  You  can  be  pioneers  in  making 
Alaska  a  stronghold  In  the  defense  of  our 
continent. 


Here  can  be  built  the  newest  and  finest 
civilization  on  earth.  The  people  of  this  new 
State  can  benefit  by  all  the  experience  of 
every  earlier  State.  You  can  develop  a  com- 
monwealth that  will  avoid  tbe  pillails  of 
maladministration.  You  can  make  the  dom- 
ination of  special  interests  impossible.  You 
can  fashion  a  government  that  will  be  best 
for  all  the  people  in  a  fuller  sense  than  has 
been  accomplished  in  any  other  place.  You 
can  create  here  a  State  among  the  best  to  be 
found  in  the  Union. 

I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  do  these 
thingb,  because  I  am  confident  that  Ju.stice 
will  prevail  and  that  in  the  very  near  future 
Alaska  will  Join  the  sisterhood  of  States.  I 
shall  continue  to  look  forward,  then,  to  the 
day  when  a  bright  new  star  will  be  added  to 
the  most  glorious  of  all  constellations — the 
flag  of  our  country.  It  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  one  to  which  a 
lot  of  the  hope-s  for  the  future  of  America 
and  the  world  can  be  attached.  May  the 
good  Lord  bless  and  keep  you  as  you  take 
up  your  share  of  the  work  that  must  be  done 
on  their  behalf. 


Story  of  My  Brother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DH-EGATE   >ROM    HAWAII 

VA  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1951 

Mr,  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  a 
theme  prepared  ly  Raymond  Choriki. 
who  is  a  treshman  in  Jackson  College. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii.  It  v.  as  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Robert,  \7.  Hambrook.  of 
that  institution. 

In  bringing  this  theme  to  my  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Hambrook  writes: 

Raymond  Choriki  was  born  In  1932  in 
Kauai  and  therefore  is  19.  and  a  college 
freshm.in.  His  chief  interest  seems  to  be 
agriculture.  He  plans  to  major  in  this  sub- 
ject in  order  to  serve  his  country  in  this 
field.  His  English  technique  has  room  for 
improvement,  but  he  has  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion and  can  make  ideas  live.  During  the 
college  year  he  has  shown  rapid  growth.  In 
my  opinion  we  shall  hear  from  him  later. 
His  brother's  death  for  a  real  cause  has  left 
an  indelible  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  his  country. 

The  text  of  the  theme  follows: 
Story  or  My  Beothek 
(By  Riiymond  Choriki) 

"To  die  for  something  is  better  than  to 
live  for  nothing,"  was  the  motto  of  Danny, 
my  brother.  This  phrase  is  becoming  more 
understandable  to  me  as  I  grow  older,  and 
today  as  I  stand  before  his  cross  in  Punch- 
bowl Cemetery.  Honolulu.  I  realize  why  my 
brother  volunteered  into  the  Army. 

Danny  Klyoshi  Choriki.  my  brother,  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Kauai.  December  1922. 
He  received  his  high  school  diploma  from 
Waimea  High  School  In  1941.  and  he  decided 
to  work  before  entering  college. 

Father  and  mother  lived  on  a  plantation 
home.  They  bad  little  education,  except 
father,  and  be  went  to  tbe  ninth  grade.  Both 
father  and  mother  came  from  Japan  during 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

It  was  not  long  after  my  brother  graduated 
from  high  scbool  tbat  tbe  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor.  Following  this  incident  Amer- 
icans   of    Japanese    ancestry    began    to    ba 


treated  unfairly.  My  brother,  who  was  work- 
ing on  a  farm,  was  asked  to  leave  because 
his  parents  had  been  born  in  Japan  many 
years  ago.  Others  siiniiarly  were  a&ked  to 
resign  from  their  Jobs.  Danny  wondered,  and 
asked  quietly.  "Why  or  what  makes  them 
hate  us  so  much?  Could  it  be  because  we 
are  at  war  with  Japan?"  Tliere  were  many 
logical  answers  tinkling  in  Danny's  mind,  and 
the  more  he  thought  of  them,  the  more 
furious  he  became. 

These  feelings  not  only  f  oubled  Danny, 
taut  they  disturbed  thousands  of  other  Amer- 
icans of  Japanese  ancestry.  The  thought  of 
the  discrimination  against  them  made  them 
so  Hiipry  that  they  organized  a  regimental 
combat  team,  the  Four  Hundred  Forty-sec- 
ond Danny  was  among  the  multitudes  who 
volunteered  for  service  and  immediately  he 
was  sent  to  Camp  Shelby  In  Mississippi, 
where  he  received  his  basic  training. 

Before  entering  the  Army  he  explained  to 
father  and  mother  why  he  had  volunteered. 
He  said.  "We  do  not  want  to  tx  pushed 
around  like  a  bulldozer  toying  with  the  bulk 
of  a  tree  I  want  to  prove  that  we  are  Just 
as  much  Americans  r%  they  are." 

Months  passed  as  he  was  training  in  Mis- 
sissippi, but  the  time  came  for  them  to  go 
to  the  war  front.  After  a  few  months  of 
fighting,  they  made  a  big  name  for  them- 
selves, and  we  were  very  proiid  of  them. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  wrote,  "Sis,  take 
good  care  of  dad.  mom.  sis.  and  the  little 
brat  (meaning  me).  As  for  me.  I  couldn't 
be  better.  Don't  worry.  Fighting  is  tough. 
But  when  you're  fighting  for  your  country, 
it  doesn't  matter."  With  these  words  be 
closed  his  letter.  It  was  dated  November  5, 
194-1. 

But  it  wasn't  until  a  month  later  that  we 
knew  he  die  *  the  next  day,  November  6.  1944. 
Danny  died  of  a  shrapnel  wound  while  driv- 
ing a  Jeep  with  a  lieutenant. 

Today  as  I  stand  by  his  cross  In  tbe  ceme- 
tery. I  am  proud  to  be  his  brother,  and  I 
understand  what  he  meant  by.  "Better  to  die 
for  something  than  live  for  nothing,"  Yes; 
he  died  for  something,  something  that  make* 
Americans  of  Japwinese  ancestry  happy — tbe 
elimination  of  racial  discrimination. 


Tke  Legai  Effect  of  Treaties  m  Mnucipal 
Law — Tke  Special  Potitioa  of  Federal 

States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  KAnrz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5.  1951 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcobo.  I 
include  the  following  address  entitled 
"The  Legal  Effect  of  Treaties  in  Munici- 
pal Law— The  Special  Position  of  Fed- 
eral States."  by  Edgar  Turlington,  befor« 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  at  its  annual  meetin«{  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  April  27, 1951: 

Tbe  position  of  Federal  States  in  regard  to 
treaties  is  always  special.  It  Is  extra  special 
at  the  present  time,  with  one  muitUateral 
treaty  held  in  our  Senate,  on  suspicion  at 
Federal  encroachment  upon  State  powers, 
and  another  in  the  making,  torn  between 
those  who  would  like  to  make  It  acceptable 
to  all  Federal  States  and  thoee  who  would 
load  it  with  i»-oTlaloas  imacceptable  to  any 
Fedotral  State. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Oeoodd* 
Convention  and  the  proposed  Covenant  oa 
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Wflita.  I  do  not  ftfn*  with  my 
Who  better*  tfea*:  raOfieatten  of  th« 
OoBventkm  eould  lead  to  ^edaral 
It  upon  the  povsn  of  our  States. 
trttb  tlMBi  beoTt  gmoctde,  m  I 
tt.  hi  tlM  nrt  cf  Uxlnf  that  cant 
If  H»Mbod]r  can  get  our  Scn- 
aton  alialtTitanil  out  on  the  0ellnltlon  of 
ftnoeld*.  wukm  tham  aaa  tliat  It  doca  not 
tnetad*  nee  rlota  and  tynehtng.  the  bti«-a- 
boo  of  FidanU  •ocroachmant  wUl  dlaappaar. 
and  Urn  Itatted  9ta«aa  ean  taka  Ita  stand 
wtth  tiM  euuuttlea  tha^  have  finally  com- 
mittsd  thMMairaa  to  a  profram  of  tntcma- 
tkjoal  eoeparatk»  for  the  prrrentlon  and 
twmiahi— nt  of  that  erlma  against  humanity. 
I  do  aot  bava  tha  aama  oonfldanoe  as  to 
tba  road  ahead  for  the  Corenant  on  Human 
Rtflits.  There  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  T«ry 
secioai  poailhfUty  that  the  Covenant  on 
Human  Mghta  as  finally  signed  may  carry  a 
threat  to  Matce*  rights.  Her*  is  an  example : 
Tlw  OoanatsBlaD  on  Rumsn  Rights  is  now 
coMMvInc  the  ineltaloa  of  a  gtiaranty  of 
fraadooi  to  ebmae  a  spoose.  If  the  United 
atatoa  baeeaMs  a  party  to  an  international 
agiaeuHttt  rmntatntng  a  guaranty  of  freedom 
to  dtooae  a  apooae.  It  may  not  be  able  to 
leavB  tba  caforeeaent  of  that  guaranty  In 
tha  hm«i  or  tha  State  authorities. 

at  eourss.  la  our  8en*te,  a  very 
against  the  acceptance  by 
at  ohUgstlons  which  ean- 
tol  be  ntfSnad  without  Federal  encroach- 
ot  the  Stataa.    We  may 
tf  there  are  10  Senatots  who 
any  treaty  la  Ukely  to  :n- 


rlghts  of  their 
and  their  frlendi  wUl 
be  able  to  Uoek  approTsl  of  that  treaty.  It 
la  nec  Ukaly  that  any  Pmidait  will  put  any- 
thtag  omr  oo  the  Amertean  people,  in  the 
way  of  MMtBachaieiit  by  treaty,  so  long  ss 
the  Senate  stu  on  Oapltol  miL 

It  la  <mly  fair  to  our  State  Department  to 
aay  that  tka  danger  of  Federal  eneroach- 
maat  by  Ueatj  haa  not  been  orerlooked  by 
that  OspartaasBt.  Able  men  In  the  Depart- 
mnt  taaea  triad  very  hard  to  work  out  soma 
fonania  hf  whieh  (a)  tha  United  Stataa 
may  baeoaaa  a  party  to  the  propoead  Core- 
nant  oa  Human  Blchta.  and  (b)  the  com- 
mltmrats  d  cnt  FadM*!  Oovenunent  may 
be  llaUted  to  action  within  the  traditional 
tirwdi  oC  Pifiifai  authority.  The  ahortast 
way  X  kamr  to  tha  heart  of  the  Fadaral-SUte 
prrtlMi  li  fhrmigh  an  eiamlnatkm  at  the 
resolta  at  the  tf  orta  of  the  esperta. 

The  Mdaral<SUte  article  drafted  by  rep- 
rmaaUtlTsa  at  the  ITnltad  Statee  for  Inclu- 
atoB  In  tta  pnpeaad  eovanaat  oa  human 
rights  raadi  aa  (oUows: 

iM  tha  «aaa  at  a  federal  staU.  the  fol- 
lovliic  lauflrtUBB  shaU  apply:  (a>  With  re. 
■paet  to  any  artletaa  at  this  covenant  which 
are  tfaftKaalaad  la  aeoordance  with'  the  con- 
at  that  state  to  be  ap- 
IB  wkola  or  In  part  for  federal 
acOOB.  tlM  nWlfatlnnB  of  the  federal  gov- 
to  thla  extent  be  the  eama 
iitlas  which  are  not  federal 
(b)  trttb  raspaet  to  artldee  which 
hi  aaeordaaee  wtth  the  con- 
ai  that  state  to  be  ap- 
^_  or  la  part  lor  action  by 

shaU   brtaf 

with  favoraMs  racoaunenda- 

tioa.  to  tiM  aottoa  of  tha  appropriate  aa- 

_  or  eantoBB 

I  tmm»  wmm  ^Mlal  attmiaan  to  the  fol- 

(I)  'Axtkelm    •    •    •    ap. 

la  part  tor  f  a««al 

(i>  "WttBlas    •    •    •    approprtato 

Ih  wtala  or  la  wmt  tar  aettoa  by  tha 


at  tha  eova- 

two  giiMpa 

with  the 


constitutional  professes  cf  each  Pederil 
State.  This.  In  the  United  Slates,  might 
mean  determination  by  the  Supreme  C<  urt. 
IX  the  matter  never  got  into  the  court*  It 
might  mean  determination  by  CcngTens.  m 
the  light  of  auggestlona  froii:  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

To  the  extent  that  the  articles  of  the 
covenant  were  determined  to  be  appropnare 
for  Federal  action,  there  would  be  no  crea- 
tion for  sskli^  the  States  to  lake  action 

To  the  extent  that  the  articles  wen-  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate,  for  action  by  the 
statee.  the  role  of  the  Federal  Governinen\ 
would  apparently  (repeat  apparentlv)  be 
limited  to  brtnglng  the  articles  to  the  n  >- 
tlce  of  the  State  governments  with  a  favor- 
able recommendation. 

The  iangxiage  used  Implies  that  the  State 
govemmenu  would  be  free  to  accept  or 
reject  the  recommendations  made  t  >  f.hern 
by  tbe  Federal  Government.  It  contain*  n  j 
hint  of  recognition  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
national law  that  every  treaty  Is  a  .solemn 
obligation  of  the  whole  nation  on  wnoee 
behall  It  Is  made;  that  every  treaty  is  bind- 
ing upon  all  persons  and  all  autln-rri^-^, 
national.  state.  provincial,  a:.d  '.  ical. 
throughout  the  territory  .:f  ei»ch  of  the  c^n. 
tract Ing  nations. 

It  may  be  useful  to  quote  at  this  point 
the  language  used  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  the  proclamation  of  every 
t/eaty  to  which  our  country  fcf^nmes  a 
party.  The  President  In  cauiir.a;  a  'r:a:.v  t;; 
be  made  public  always  declares  that  It  u 
"to  the  end  that  the  :;ame  and  every  article 
and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and  f  il- 
fllled  with  good  faith  by  the  United  Sta'es 
and  the  citizens  thereof  " 

If  the  United  States  becomes  a  parrv  to 
a  covenant  on  human  rights  contain Ini;  the 
substance  of  article  1  of  the  latest  draf-.  the 
United  States,  as  a  nation,  and  not  merely 
our  Federal  Gavemment.  wiil  be  bcur.d  tj 
Insure  to  all  Individuals  within  its  territory 
and  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  the  righta 
recognized  In  this  covenant,  without  distinc- 
tion of  any  kind,  such  as  race,  color,  sex. 
language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion! 
national  or  social  orlgm,  property,  birth, 
or  other  status  "  The  United  States  will  be 
bound,  as  a  union  of  States,  'to  Insure  (a) 
that  any  person  whose  rlghu  or  freedoms 
as  herein  recognized  are  violated  shall  have 
an  effective  remedy  •  •  •;  (b)  that  any 
person  claiming  such  a  remedy  shall  have 
his  right  thereto  determined  by  competent 
authorities,  political,  administrative,  or  Judi- 
cial; (c)  that  the  competent  authorities  shall 
enforce  luch  remedies  when  granted 

The  c.'vlc  and  pollUcal  freedoms  which  it 
Is  proposed  to  Insure  by  treaty  are.  In  fact. 
with  very  slight  exceptions,  already  guaran- 
teed In  our  National  and  State  constitutions. 
The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  guaranties 
that  are  to  be  added  will  be  another  stcry. 
1  will  assimne.  for  the  purpxjses  of  out  dl.s- 
ctiaslon.  that  the  United  States  w  ukl  be 
unable  to  make  good  all  the  guaranties  In 
the  Cnal  draft  of  the  covenant  without  the 
adoption  of  legislative  or  other  measures 
which  in  accordance  with  our  constltutinral 
processes  are  spproprlste  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  aetkm  by  the  constituent  State*. 

Bare,  then,  we  come  to  the  heart  of  the 
Federal-State  problem  as  It  arises  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As  a  con- 
trlbttUon  toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  (din  the  following  proposltionj! 

1.  The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  apia-oval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
praaant  and  voting,  has  tbe  power  under  our 
Oooatituttoo  to  aaeume  by  treaty  r>  r  our 
whole  NattoD  any  obligation  which  he  and 
that  proportion  of  the  Senate  believe  to  be 
in  the  aattonal  Interest. 

»•  The  OOngreea  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  imder  our  Constitution  to  enact 
aay  leglalatlon  which  It  considers  to  be  a p- 


tr  priite   to   carry   cut  the   obligations   as- 
fiiin'-d  by  the  treaty  power. 

3  The  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
vStates  have  reserved  no  right  under  our  Con- 
st I'ti*:  ion  to  oppose  or  interfere  with  the 
f  xerii'lon  of  treaties  made  In  the  exercise  of 
•':\p   trea'y  power  or  laws  pa.«sed  In  exercise 

:  the  legislative  power  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment 

4  The  States  of  our  Union  are  bound  by 
•IT   Con-stitutlon  to  take  afBrmatlve  action 

:   r  the  fui.'^llment  of  the  International  cb- 
IiT-iticna  of  our  Nation. 

The  first  three  of  these  propositions — 
treaty  power,  legislative  power,  supreme 
law — are  gelf-evldent  They  are  amply  sup- 
;  -^rtrd  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  I'n'Jed  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  (299  U  S. 
3C-4I   and  .Vi.t>:oun  v    Holland  (252  U.  S   416). 

The  fourth  preposition — that  our  States 
re  bound  by  our  Constitution  to  take  af- 
r'.rnirttlve  action  fcr  the  fulQllment  of  our 
in'ernational  obligations — Is  submitted  ,is  a 
r'aiorahle  and  necessary  Inference  from  the 
pr-, Lsicii  in  article  VI  of  our  Constitution, 
that  treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
L'nd.  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  this 
provision  has  the  effect  of  invalidating  S*ate 
!a-*s  that  are  incousistent  with  treaties. 
The  tragic  c  jiifiequences  of  a  passive  attitude 
oti  the  part  of  one  of  our  Slates  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  our  national  obligations  under 
tre  lUes  were  brought  home  to  us  In  the  case 
of  the  Ijnch'ng  of  Italians  at  New  Orleans 
jUet  60  years  ago.  The  lnternatlon:ri  delln- 
qutnry  of  which  our  Nation  was  guilty, 
tnrough  the  failure  of  one  of  our  States  to 
(  .nform  to  the  standards  set  by  a  treaty,  was 
acknowledged.  In  effect,  by  our  pa>Tnent  of 
.1.1  indemnity  to  the  Italian  Gcvernmcnt.  It 
•A  Uid  be  m  keeping  with  the  genius  cf  oiir 
l;..3i:tuiions  for  our  States  to  acknowledge 
.^nd  re«uiarly  discharge  a  duty,  under  our 
C^ujstuution,  to  take  positive  action,  by  leg- 
i^lfitii.n  or  otherwise,  for  the  fulfilment  with- 
in their  borders  of  the  obllgaticiis  of  cur 
NiLiMn  uuder  treaties.  There  are  two  ap- 
pUcable  maxims;  (1)  "Things  refuse  to  be 
niksnianaged  long";  (2)  "nature  abhors  a 
■V  acuum." 

In  the  light  of  the  four  propositions  that 
I  have  put  forward,  the  Federal-State  article 
sigxpsted  by  the  repreaenUUvea  of  the 
United  States  appears  to  me  to  be  inade- 
quate as  a  means  of  limiting  the  responsibili- 
ties the  United  States  would  assume  under 
the  proposed  covenant  If  the  proposed 
ovenant  became  a  treaty  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  our  Congreae  to  enact  legislation 
intimately  affecting  what  have  hitherto  been 
r*tf«rded  as  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Sutes. 
The  apparent  llmiUtlon  of  Federal  action, 
under  the  Federal-State  arUcle.  would  not 
necessarily  deprive  Congreas  of  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  to  make  all  the  guarantees 
of  the  treaty  effective.  Congress  might 
doubt  that  the  effectuation  of  any  of  those 
k'Udranteea  couJd  be  left  exclusively  to  the 
States.  It  is  Impossible  to  be  sure  tha:  the 
Supreme  Court  would  agree  with  the  Secre- 
t.iry  jf  State,  rather  than  with  Congress,  as 
to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between 
articles  appropriate  for  Federal  action  and 
.trticles  appr:iprlate  for  State  acUon.  The 
f  ur-x.^y  split  of  the  Judges  in  the  Screics 
cu.vf  (325  U  S.  fill  Is  an  Indication  that 
the  Court  might  wipe  out  the  line  alto- 
ce'her 

But  let  us  suppose  that,  by  decision  of 
t.ie  Supreme  Court  or  otherwise.  It  was 
ft.-. -illy  determined  that  a  considerable  num- 
N-r  .:  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  arpro- 
pr:  itp  only  for  action  by  the  States.  Would 
the  States  actually  be  at  Uberty  to  accept 
or  reect  the  recommendations  of  the  Ped- 
ernl  Government?  Would  the  Intended 
beneficiaries  of  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty 
f-o  left  without  any  recourse  whatever  for 
!  reach    ■  f    those    guarantees?     The    answer 
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to  these  questions  must  be  "No."  Other- 
wise those  guarantees  would  be  without 
meaning,  and  the  signature  of  the  United 
Stiitcs  to  the  treaty  would  bt  both  a  de- 
lusion and  a  source  of  vast  discredit  to  our 
N.itlon  throughout  the  world. 

The  questions  I  have  raised,  and  others 
that  have  doubtless  occurred  to  you.  are 
£0  serious  as  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that, 
becaure  of  the  constitutional  division  of 
powers  between  our  State  and  National  Gov- 
crn.T.ents.  it  may  not  be  practicable  for  the 
Unittd  States  to  be  a  full  participant  in  an 
eUei.  i'.e  provjram  for  the  promotion  and  ob- 
scrv:.nce  of  human  rights  and  freedom. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  by  no  means  necessary. 
If  the  Federal-Stale  article  drafted  in  our 
State  Department  would  be  an  inadequate 
safcgu,ird  of  States'  rights  in  connection 
with  the  agreement  now  proposed,  it  does 
nut  fillow  that  it  would  be  inadequate  in 
conricction  with  a  different  kind  of  agree- 
ment A  very  similar  Federal -State  pro- 
visr  r.  has  in  fact  worked  well  under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation (ILO»,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member. 

One  r.f  the  principal  functions  cf  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  is  the  drafting 
of  conventions  and  recommendations  for  the 
advancement  of  social  Justice  by  the  improve- 
men'  cf  conditions  of  labor  throughout  the 
world  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Orgnni2ation  cites  exam^les  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  those  conditions  may  be  im- 
proved. The  examples  cited  include  regul.\- 
tion  ot  hou.'-s  cf  work,  provision  of  an  ade- 
quTi'e  living  wage,  protection  of  workers 
against  injuries  connected  with  their  employ- 
ment, protection  of  women  and  children, 
pro-. l^ion  of  old-age  beneflis.  and  recognition 
cf  freedom  of  association.  These  examples 
cover  a  part  of  the  ground  that  would  pre- 
sum.ibly  be  covered  in  the  sficlal.  economic, 
and  cultural  rlPhts  which  it  Is  proposed  to 
guarantee,  along  with  civic  and  political  free- 
doms, in  a  3ins;le  international  ccven.'int. 

The  contentions  and  rec.  inmcndaticns  of 
the  International  Labor  OrganiZATion  are 
dr.'.fted  at  conferences  at  which  each  member 
of  th.e  Orqanizaticn  is  represented  by  ti:^o 
government  delegates  and  two  delesates  .in 
beh.-'lf  of  Its  employers  and  its  workpeople, 
respectn-ely,  Tlie  following  provisions  apply, 
under  .irticle  19  of  the  ILO  constitution,  to 
the  .iction  to  be  taken  on  conventions  in  the 
c.'-*?  Lf  a  Federal  State: 

In  reelect  cf  conventions  •  •  • 
which  the  federal  govemm^enT  regards  as  ap- 
proprLite  under  its  constitutional  system  for 
federal  action,  the  obligations  of  the  federal 
state  shall  be  the  same  a.s  those  of  members 
which  are  not  federal  states: 

■  I :"  i  In  resj^ect  of  conventions  •  •  • 
which  the  federal  government  regards  as  ap- 
propn.'ite  under  Its  constitutional  system,  in 
whule  cT  in  part,  for  action  by  the  constituent 
st.ites.  provinces,  or  cantons  rather  than  for 
federal  action,  the  federal  government  shall — 

"::  Make,  in  acccrdance  with  its  consti- 
tu";  !i  and  the  constitution  of  the  states, 
prc\;nces  or  cantons  concerned,  eflective 
arrar.gements  for  the  reference  of  such  con- 
vention •  •  •  not  later  than  18  months 
from  the  closing  of  the  cession  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  appropriate  federal,  state, 
pruviiicial  or  cantonal  authorities  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  or  other  action: 

•  i:ii  Arrange,  subject  to  the  concvirrence 
cf  the  state,  provincial  or  cantonal  govern- 
ments concerned,  for  periodical  consulta- 
tions between  the  federal  and  the  state, 
prov.nciaJ  or  cantonal  authorities  with  a 
view  to  promoting  within  the  federal  state 
co-ordinated  action  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  svch  conventions; 

"(ill)  Inform  the  Director-General  of  the 
International  Labor  OfUce  of  the  measures 
takt::  in  accordance  with  this  Article  to 
brin^     such     Conventions     •     •     •     before 


the  appropriate  federaL  state,  provincial  or 
cantonal  authorities  with  particulars  of  the 
authorities  regarded  as  appropriate  and  of 
the  action  taken  by  them; 

"(iv)  In  respect  of  each  such  Convention 
which  It  has  not  ratified,  report  to  the  Di- 
rector-Generr  J  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  at  appropriate  Intervals  as  requested 
by  the  Governing  Body,  the  position  of  the 
law  and  practice  of  the  federation  and  Its 
constituent  states,  provinces  or  cantons  in 
regard  to  the  Convention,  showing  the  extent 
to  which  effect  has  been  given,  or  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  by  legislation,  administra- 
tive action,  collective  agreement,  or  other- 
wise:" 

The  similarities  between  the  proposed  Ped- 
eral-State  article  and  the  first  part  of  what  I 
have  Just  read  are  plain.  The  differences 
should  not  be  Ignored.  I  will  mention  two  of 
them. 

1.  Each  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization conventions  relates  to  a  small  part 
of  a  large  matter:  the  covenant  which  the 
Federal-State  article  would  undertake  to 
limit  would  embrace  a  considerable  number 
of  large  matters. 

2.  The  International  Labor  Organization 
coventlons  which  a  Federal  Government  re- 
gards as  appropriate.  In  whole  or  in  part,  fcr 
action  by  constituent  States  are  referred  by 
t^e  federal  Government  to  Federal  and 
State  authorities  "for  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation or  other  action  ';  the  proposed  cove- 
nant would  first  be  referred  as  a  whole 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  ratification 
as  la  obligation  of  the  Pederal-Stste.  and, 
after  the  ratification  of  the  whole  instru- 
ment as  a  national  obllg.ition,  the  articles 
which  were  determined  by  constitutional 
prcces.ses  to  be  apprcpriate.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  for  State  action  would  b©  brought  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  notice  of  the 
Stute  authorities  with  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation 

The  ILO  provides  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  follow-up  activity.  Its  object  appears  to 
be  the  actual  improvement  cf  conditions  by 
such  measures  as  may  be  feasible  in  the 
respective  States.  Its  conventions  are  fre- 
quently in  the  nature  of  drafts  of  uniform 
legislation,  which  the  members  of  ILO  are 
at  liberty  to  adopt  to  their  special  situa- 
tions. 

With  great  deference  to  the  experts  who 
have  spent  vears  in  earnest  efforts  to  work 
out  a  formula  by  which  the  United  States 
could  take  part  in  the  expansive  gesture 
represented  by  the  proposed  covenant  on 
human  rights.  I  believe  these  experts  have 
got  hold  of  the  problem  by  the  wrong  end. 
Constitutional  embarrassments  would  dis- 
appear if  the  Federal-State  provision  bor- 
rowed by  our  State  Department  from  the  ILO 
were  given  a  new  setting  in  a  commission  on 
human  rights  buUt  for  efficiency  and  not  for 
shew. 
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IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVE3 

Thursday,  May  17,  1951 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  first  two  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  communism  in  Holly- 
wood written  by  Mr.  James  Bassett,  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 


Mr.  Bassett  has  prepared  a  careful  study 
of  the  tactics  of  Ctnnmunists  In  attempt- 
ing to  use  this  American  entertainment 
medium  in  their  various  schemes  to 
undermine  our  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. These  articles  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Monday,  Jime  4. 
1951.  and  Tuesday.  Jime  5, 1951: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  4.  IMll 
CoMMXJNisM  IN  Hoixrwooo — ^H^es  PtUf 
AxniiiNcs  Esc&ns  Ri»  Dim 

( "niis  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  articles 
on  communism's  carefully  planned  campaign 
to  capture  Hollywood'!  film  Industry.  Much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  communism 
In  the  film  capttsi.  culminating  m  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  bearlnga. 
Prom  the  mass  of  evidence,  secret  flies,  and 
personal  interviews.  James  Bassett.  leatitng 
California  political  writer,  has  pieced  the 
whole  story  together.  Here  he  reveais  the 
Kremlin's  alms.  Its  limited  acbte "dements, 
and  its  ultimate  defeat  m  Hollywood.) 

(By  James  Bassett) 

Communism's  bold  plot  to  seize  the  billion- 
dollar  Hollywood  film  industry  haa  failed. 

With  this  defeat  went  the  Reds'  dream  of 
Influencing  the  minds  of  BO.000,000  movie- 
goers each  week — and  their  ambitious  hope 
of  harassing  the  screen's  glamor,  sex.  and 
prestige. 

Waitresses  In  Des  Moines  and  steel  workers 
In  Pittsburgh  wont  get  a  gloomy  Red  pic- 
ture of  America  vis  a  captive  medium.  Nor 
will  the  glories  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  be  trum- 
peted by  the  one-hundred-odd  movle-maJt- 
ing  firms  that  crowd  the  celluloid  city. 

Por  35.000  screen  folk  beat  the  Russians  to 
the  punch.  Learning  the  truth  about  com- 
munism St  the  cost  of  bloodied  heads,  they 
struck  back  and  won. 

Conceived  In  the  depression,  aided  by 
honest  United  States  fears  of  fascism  In  the 
1930'!i.  warmed  by  the  Soviets'  World  War  n 
friendship,  this  sinister  strategy  reached 
high  water  on  the  eve  of  VJ-day. 

By  1947 — communism's  year  of  nemesis — 
the  plct  was  dead. 

Today  the  men  who  unmasked  it.  the 
front-line  fighters  in  the  labor  unions  and 
talent  guilds,  are  hammering  the  last  nails 
into  its  sorry  coffin. 

And  in  the  new  era  of  postwar  disillusion- 
ment with  the  U.  S.  S.  K..  lormer  Reds  them- 
selves have  now  given  the  clearest  account 
of  what  makes  a  Communist  out  of  an  actor, 
writer,  or  director  earning  $2,000  a  week. 

Their  Inside  story  tsn't  an  easy  tale  to 
tell,  nor  a  pretty  one  to  read. 

To  tall,  lanky  Ronald  Reagan,  prealdent  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  memory  of  that  epic 
struggle  is  grim  He  led  the  SAG'a  drive  to 
oust  Reds  from  the  star-studded  ranks  of  his 
AFL  affiliate. 

THREAT   TO    TJSX   ACTB 

His  undercover  fc»8  threatened  In  1945  to 
toss  acid  in  his  handsome  face — "So  you'll 
never  act  again." 

Per  the  anti-Communtsts.  It  was  a  no- 
quarter  scrap,  but  without  an  over-all  com- 
mand. As  one  spear  carrier  In  this  relentleaa 
war  said:  "We  had  to  play  by  ear" 

Their  task  forces  Included  Roy  Brewer's 
big.  tough-minded  International  Alliance  of 
Theatrical  and  Stage  Employees,  the  SAG, 
most,  of  the  Screen  Writers  Guild  (No.  1  Red 
"cultural"  target),  and  some  bard-headed 
directors. 

Far  from  being  Red  baiters,  Reagan  and 
Brewer  were  New  Deal  Democrats.  Screen 
writer  Allen  Rlvkln,  a  pioneer  in  the  anti-Bed 
crusade,  organized  "Hollywood  for  PDB"  In 
193:J. 

They  had  no  misconceptions  about  the 
battle. 
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so  <tay«  artar  tb«  l»M 
It  WM  «lttMr  Um  Com* 


■trklBMld:  "Wefoucht  fln  wtth  firt.    W« 
tb«  Bads'  ovn  taelmkiDe— »ntl- 
okUs*  to  beat  'am  at  tbair  own 


Darlac  t&a  avly  aktrmliaMa.  tlM  atudloar 
stafad  akxtf  fixm  tba  fray,  at  a 
tbmj  might  h*f  lant  moral  sup- 
port to  tiMir  hard-praaaed  rank  and  ^9.  Tor 
dlws  raaaona.  they  «cra  ratuctant  to  mMt 
tb«  Had  iaMM  baad-oo.  Ttaay  had  enormoos 
tavaaOMnta.  aoBM  hinfing  on  tha  very  talent 
that  alcbt  pfwa  oommimlaftlc  Thay  hated 
to  fat  taaflad  m  potmea. 

Aad.  aa  a  practical  matter,  they  vera 
Vatatly  tarMddan  to  delve  too  deeply  into 
tteir  MBployaaa'  beii^a. 

uro  Tuc  Mnxioir  wwi.taa  n* 

LAWBUIIS 

I.  the  Aim  indiistry  led  the  reat 
of  Ajsarleaa  capital  in  cleaning  houae  when 
tlM  ahow-down  came.  Its  cuet  tho\aanda 
In  atlorBey's  feee.  At  least  tllO.SOO.OOO  tn 
lawaulta  filed  hj  discharged  Red  auspeeu 
over  HoUrwotxl's  buad. 

1.  on  the  other  hand,  waa  ruth- 
dlreeted  by  an   implacable  top  eom- 


documenta  now  dlacloae  that 

the  maeter  plan  to  tuflltrate  the  acreen'i  un- 

waa  hatched  tn   1937      U 

Into  HoUywood  toy  an  under- 

doQbUng  aa  a  CIO  orgmnlzer  at 

a  UBa  wban   eonvleted   Communlat   Harry 

■rtdVBS  foAdad  the  dO'i  weet-coaat  deatlnlea. 

This  eanvapoDdent  hAa  data  that  trace  a 

poatttva  ptpattaa  trom  the  Kremlin,  to  com- 

I'a  Haw  York  QBQ.  to  Hollywood. 

■lar,  aeluiowledged  Red  caar  ot 
the  United  9tatea  who  fled  when  ezprjeed: 
a  ahatfovy  character  named  V.  J.  Jerome 
(eumnUy  a  new  'ninfriendly"  congrcaaional 
wttoaaa).  and  fonacr  aereen  writer  John 
Boaart  Laaacm  (one  of  the  original  "ten'), 
foraad  the  abam  of  eommand.  raatllfn  trom 
top  to  bottom. 

Whan  the  Communist  achame  began  crsdc- 
Ing.  U  faU  apart  fast. 


IM7  even   t^e   piuducaia.   their 

by  the  very  coograaalonal  probe 

arUer,  )olned  the  cruaade. 

a  aoorajacua  manifesto  In  New 

to  ttra  known  Rada.  and  banded 

lOlttfacatod  ooaaoslttee  to  fight  the 

aa  the  Motloa  Picture  Industry 
OoooaU,  tha  latter  now  ambraoea  11  organ- 
liatt— fcfttaa  tha  tiplop  atvatto  esacutlTea  to 
lATflB.      It-a     BoUywood'a     Ug-votoed 
thMigh  moaUy  it  functlona  with 


plot 


blow  against  tha  waning 

last  BKmth — whan  they  con- 

Mward  Dmytryk.  one  of  the 

lO."*  that  he  ahould  talk— freely 

a  BWjor   triumph.     Dmytryk. 

avay  a  |UO.00O-a-yaar  job 

daah  with  tha  Thomaa 

1M7.  apparwatly  atood  ahoul- 

with  such  hanl-«are  laftlita 

ODie.  and  Sam  Oratta. 

hii  •  BM»ths  tn  Patfwal  jaU 

'X,  with  tha  Karaaa  war  raging. 

thinking.    Bis  dla> 


attomays  oouldnt  potnt 

iqp  Uw  loaaiy,  aom  ■aT>htiig 

for  hlBL     8o  ha 


Ifarrla 

Art  Arthur,  and 

ftaBt-lliia  aerappefa  put  him 

grUUag.    They 


skeptical.  They  said  so.  But  Anally  Dmytryk 
eoDTlDced  them. 

Thetr  prescription  for  caatlrg  out  the 
■t<3ck7  little  directors  Red  de-v1!s  wan 
rugged— eren  for  the  despf>rate!y  anx'.i^ujj 
Dmytryk.  H*  muat  sro  to  ihi-  KBI  th^-n  'o 
Washington,  then  to  the  preM  If  !t  wanted 
hla  strange  story  He  must  tell  every^hintj  - 
r.ames.  places,  dates  He  rr.uan  t  shrink 
from  the  Inevitable  C'.rr.munis':  »nc«T  rf 
"Informer  " 

"I  concluded."  said  Drr-yryk.  '••hi':  mr 
duty  to  150.000  OOO  Ameri~nnB  TtjfwpiijhPd  r:  y 
duty  to  a  few  former  par'.y  as»o«:U'.es 


[From  the  Wa*hina;'.or.  Pswr     f  J^ir.-'  'i    l~*5!l 

COMlfiriflSM    IN    HOLLTWOOD^MlSOCUJED    LlB- 
E«ALS,    aTAIS    .\.IDrD    Rms 

(By  JAmea  Baswt ) 
( Second  A  n  Acru^;'  i 
Bewildered  newcomers  t  >  the  w-  rid  s  .;,.'- 
ter  capi'.al.  misguided  iiberitis.  liia  nai:  :; 
stars  who  felt  vaguely  ^uil'y  about  '.h.^.r  sa.i- 
den  wealth — these  were  the  ripest  tan?*  t*  '.or 
Hoilywocd  communu.-n 

Three  perfect  fx.traplps  ire  Screoi.  Wr;'>r 
Rlcb&rd  CoUir.a.  Direct^'r  Kdwiird  Dniyry,-;. 
and  Actor  Stenuig  Hayden 

During  communism  s  -*etrd  heydav  .n  r^.im- 
land.  they  boasted  a  combined  ir.ii  rue  f 
M.QOO  a  week  That  s  a  nijah  s  t.ix^-n.  me 
pay.  Yet  ah  tiixned  bhndly  to  -.he  pan  v. 
And  the  party  used  them  shre'*M;y 
During  his  11  years  m  C'^mmuauni.  is  ae 
worked  nearer  the  hardbuiled  center  i :<  lii\:^ 
became  a  sort  cf  mi;ior  p^xty  whip  W  r-.s 
tl.SOti  a  week  aa  a  capab.e  icenar^-.,  n-»  *  is 
worth  even  more  to  the  Reus 

Dmytryk,  who  f0'-ii;xit  bia  way  up  rr  -.n  '.;-.e 
ranJts  from  tS  a  wee*  a^  a  mef.s«rii;er  t.)  «.j.j(j<) 
as  an  acknowledged  liberal  director  pr  ved 
amenable  to  the  C'-'rT.mun..st  iine — until  ne 
broke  with  them  over  discipline 

And  Haydeu.  ano'her  3eif-mai>  iurai- 
n&ry.  aSorded  the  party  the  very  Kind  f 
plausible  glamor  it  needed  to  impresm  tiie 
unwary 

They  were,  as  It  ^uriierl  cut.  expend.ibie. 
Dmytryk  learned  that  les.-  .n  m  bfier  -.^r.- 
ion.  It  cost  him  JotW.OOO.  sLe  b^'st  .eaj-s  •:[ 
his  career,  and  4  months  17  days  m  Peder  li 
Jail  before  he  came  to  his  senses 

Why  did  otherwise  o.-UIlan',  men  :^.l  r^.^r 
the  Communist  line' 

Ronald  Reagan,  miluanr  anti-Red  presi- 
dent of  the  Screen  Actors  dui.d.  h;i3  me 
explanation.  He  says.  •Scr.vrch  .i  H  l.vwo..d 
Communist,  especially  the  Intellectual,  and 
you'll  and  a  person  afflicted  with  some  k.i.d 
of  neurosis. 

■"These  people  might  otherwise  have  .{one 
In  for  some  kind  of  phony  religion  to  e,^;^a 
their  personal  pressures.  For  them  com- 
munism filled  that  need.  It  iet  ihnn  biame 
their  failures  on  something  besides  ih»ir  own 
inabilities." 

This  is  only  a  partial  answer  The  r^il 
cause  goes  deeper 

Take  a  look  at  the  screen  capital  m  'h-' 
mld-lSaOa.  where  the  mental  and  eci  :  •  rr.ic 
cUmate  was  fSTorable  to  the  Reds'  ruth>ssly 
programed  Infiltration.  Willie  Bioff,  a  c<;n- 
▼Icted  pandcrer.  and  Oeon^e  Browne,  a  lab.  r 
racketeer,  had  used  the  screen  una  ns  a.s  i 
lever  to  extort  a  fortune  out  of  shortsighted 
■tudlo  management.  Joba  were  gettwij; 
acarcer. 

And  all  America  watched  tensely  a.s  Jas- 
ctam  swept  over  Europe.  It  became  almost 
taahtonabla  to  profesa  a  sneaking  fondness 
for  Stalin's  brand  of  communism,  e-specially 
tf  you  dldnt  know  the  score. 

Than  came  19»*.  That  year  the  loosely 
kxilt  &)Llywuod  Oommtmiat  apparatus  got 
Ofvlafa  from  Raw  Tork  to  tighten  up.  Pllm- 
dom.  tha  party  decided,  should  supply  more 
capttaUstlc  eaah  for  tha  Bad  plot,  as  well  as 
'"'  and  talent. 


P.rst    mofe.   therefore,   was   establishment 

f    little    '^tudy    groups"   which    ultimately 

would  prcide  reservoirs  of  ardent  Commu- 

nii's  r  )r  the  final  push.     Victor  J.  Jerome, 

wh  >  w^Mldn't  talk  much  before  the  recent 
n ::i<rfssic;..il  hearing,  waa  dispatched  to 
S'  ti'.hprn  California  to  mastennind  the  move. 

H:s  irlTMi  rr.Lsann-  to  line  up  the  i-pcn- 
ly  mhappy  screen  writers  In  a  Red-studded 
•.i>nt  unl::;n  His  shock  troops  were  ready. 
Arr.-  ng  them  w<«re  men  like  John  Howard 
l,aws>-.n  whom  Dmytryk  labeled  ccmmu- 
ni.irn'3  "hi^h  lama'  for  Hci;yw(.-od) ,  Herbert 
R.n<-'rir.an,  Samuel  Ornltz,  and  old-tln?.e 
d;.--"-'.  t-    Frar.k   Tu'^tje 

Surh  waa  the  sf.-up  when  Dick  Collins,  a 
rttrled  kid  ->t  22.  hit  Hollywood  In  1936. 
Ke  was  mea'  f  .r  ".he  Reds,  tenderized  by 
a  stint  m  New  York's  left-wing  New  Theater 
League  School  and  a  touch  cf  the  Y.ung 
Communist  League 

J-^  rri  Leonard  Spigelga*.  vice  presl- 
O'i.t  ,'  '>.da>  3  stA.nchly  non-Ccmmunistic 
Screen  Writers  Guild,  comes  Illuminating 
in.'oroiatiun  about  such  a  youngster's  plight. 
Hollywood  is  the  loneliest  town  on  earth. 
Mi^t    (f    u.<    simply    ignore    newcomers. 

The  c  mmies  knew  that.  So  they  wined 
•r.r»ni  md  Umed  them  and  give  them  a  social 
..'.t-       First  thing  you  knew — they  had    em." 

rhi.s  rraternalism  was  about  as  harmless 
us  1  sirtewmder.  however,  for  the  party  was 
:.  t  I.',  res'ed  in  chitchat.  Each  handplcked 
v.cti:-.i  ineant  a  future  left-wing  vote  in  his 
-..Liiin.  Get  e!U)U£;h  ballou,  the  Communists 
reasoned  f.:r-.hrightiy.  and  y-iu  ve  got  policy 
control. 

ATTSNUED    MrmNGS    1  1    TXAJtS 

CMMns  w\s  esc^r^ed  to  a  ■"ynu'h  group" 
T'.f'-::-.^  bv  Bud  Srhulberg  and  Ring  Lard- 
:-'-'  Jr  he  snyi.  and  almost  by  osmosis  be- 
'rrr"  .T  par-y  mi-mber  Thereafter  he  at- 
•er;(1<»d  a.-?  many  ^s  five  Red  pcw-wows  a  week, 
f  r   ^  t'ltal  Tf  5  000  hours  In   U  years. 

There's  a  ^ran^e  similarity  In  th^  early 
ex:  errences  ^f  ColUn.i.  Dmv^ryk.  and  Hayden, 

H!.^  cwn  first  Communl'n  assignatlcn,  Col- 
lins remembers,  -vas  held  la  a  dlngv  little 
'>-.ir-!ot  cetta^e  in  Ho!lvw(xx3.  Eager-beaver 
M.irxist  students  listened  to  an  Imported  Red 
•en  ::t,  -^-h.-se  ]ob  was  schooling  them  for 
:'..--;r-   r*^sp";isib;llties. 

Su::t  years  larer  this  freshman  class  tech- 
;;.q'.e  hadn  t  chantied  much 

F  :;;;e  Dmvtryk.  then  35  and  nearing  his 
Jj  wO-.^-ACfk  pinnacle  a^  director  of  'Cross- 
ri;e.  ■  aitended  his  first  openly  communistic 
'■i.n:,ib  at  Tuttie  .s  mansion.  Writer  .Aivah 
Besj^if,  deatined  to  become  one  of  the  "Cn- 
rriendiy    10  '   with   Dmytryk   himself,    spoke. 

Dn-.v.ryk  sl^'ned  a  Red  card.  He  used  his 
ow :;  r.ame      Easy  as  that. 

His  particular  neighborhood  group  hud- 
clle.i  in  various  North  Hollywood  homes.  Like 
Coi.ms,  he  lou.nd  it  suictly  business.  No 
ci-cKtaiia,  no  social  amenities.  Just  boning 
up  an  -he  party  line.  And  undergoing  the 
relentless  scrutiny  of  tiie  masters— who 
watched  them  like  crlUcal  shepherds. 

It  all  seemed  qtUte  logical,  then,  to  Cmy- 
trvk  He  was  an  unabashed  ■proifressive." 
Untapped  by  the  draft,  he  drifted  into  several 
Communist  front  onfaniaatlons  whose  World 
War  II  aims  paralleled  those  of  the  United 
8latt^. 

Inevitably.  Dmvtryk  was  approached  by 
Red  recruiters  who  could  spot  an  unwr.rv  dc- 
«(xxler  at  1(X)  paces.  Just  as  sklllfullv  the 
Communists  avoided  the  toughles,  like  Ron- 
ald Reagan  or  Bob  Montgomery. 

In  194«.  pretty  much  the  same  way.  the 
Reds  grabbed  Sterling  Hayden.  They  played 
on  his  enthusiasm  for  Tito's  partisans  gained 
during  his  OSS  service  In  TtigoBlavta. 

His  was  the  third  category  of  Communist 
Joiner;  the  suddenly  affluent  ex-pcor  boy 
with  a  Strang?  guilt  complex  over  his  suc- 
cess. 
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By  this  time  the  party  ran  a  virtual  assem- 
bly Une  f  jr  its  victims  Lawson  still  was 
their  n-.entor  Ornltz  appeared  oftenest  as 
tiie  ireat  explainer"  iColIins  says)  of  tick- 
lish c'-m:T.unlst  dogma,  Just  as  he'd  alibied 
Rua.sia'4  Nazi  pact  flip-flop  in  1939 

"Lrerary  directors'"  set  up  curriculum  aiid 
pedc.t'd  pr"'paganda  pamphlet.s.  An  execu- 
tive secretarv  passed  the  hat.  carefully  re- 
frainir.z  frm  keeping  records  even  when 
$1  5CC-a-week  luminaries  like  Collins  kicked 
in  4  percent  of  their  salary  m  ■'tithing  fees." 

Metrtmzi  g^t  increasinaly  secret  as  Ru.-i&ia'3 
■pp.Ttunistic  friendship  for  the  United 
S'ates  wanrci.  Even  m  1M4,  addressing  the 
Red  Cv^nvention  m  S.  n  Francisco.  Collins  was 
introuuced  simply  as  "Comrade  Oick.  '  Hay- 
den s  wn  freshman  class,  a  group  of  back- 
;.-it  teci;niclans.  knew  each  other  only  by 
their  first  names  m  mid-194^  And  he  w;is 
deliberately  segregated  from  ether  stars — 
"f  jr  security  reasons." 

Of  the  three,  only  Collins  tasted  the  du- 
bious delights  of  inner-circle  membership, 
though  he.  too,  broke  with  the  party  over 
the  U  S.  3.  R.  s  foreign  policy  switch 
•  •  •  when  Hollywood  Reds  were  bluntly 
mf'^rmed  this  henceforth  was  their  policy 
as  we;l 

Dmytrvk.  headed  for  a  major  party  test 
in  the  1947  House  hearings,  never  got  much 
past  prcbation.  Yet  he  executed  direct 
crcier!?  from  CP  headquarters  to  teach  at  the 
Red-lmed  People's  Educational  Center  i  for- 
merlv  Ccmmunlsi  Workers'  SchcxDl  of  Los 
A.^.celesi   and  the  Actors'  Labcratory 

'  Prnbabiy  less  than  30  persons  could  be 
counted  hardcore  Hollywood  Communists." 
he  says  ""TheyTe  the  ones  who  demon- 
strated they  could  take  orders.  Any  orders. 
nj  matter  how  Illogical.  In  a  Rus-so-.Amerl- 
can  war,  they  wouldn't  balk  at  sabotage  '" 

Bt:t  even  probationers  like  Dmytryk  and 
Hayden  came  to  the  showndown  stace. 
Each  got  his  marching  orders  And  wrh 
them.  Hollywood  communism's  last-ditch 
fight  was  Joined. 


Today's  Forfottea  Men:  Small-Factory 
Owners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

OF  coNNXcncrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
•ander  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  May  31.  1951, 
edition  of  the  Bridgeport  Herald. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

This  editorial  emphasizes  how  impor- 
tant is  our  congressional  responsibility 
to  protect  not  only  the  lives  but  also  the 
livelihood  of  our  people. 

The  editorial  follows; 

ToDAV  s   FoHGoiTEN   MEN :  Sslmx-Factoht 
Owirsss 

C  innectlcufs  small  industrial  plants,  de- 
spite previous  and  repeated  promises  of  help 
from  Federal  departments,  are  facing  a  blank 
wall. 

TlieY  are  beset  by  dlfllcultles  of  securing 
dPteuse  contracts  or  subcontracts,  or  without 
such    contracts    of    procuring   supplies    for 

civili.m  production. 

E;::')rr;ue  preparations  for  i.rot^ctrng  their 
e.KistvUce  se-m  to  be  theoretically  well-knit. 


But  practically  we  are  informed  they  are  m- 
eifecuve 

It  Is  simpler  and  perhaps  cheaper  for  de- 
fense contracts  to  be  awarded  to  the  larger 
con^panies  But  is  this  procedure  econom- 
icaiiy  sound"' 

We  uelieve  it  is  unsound.  No  matter  how 
many  i^iaui  plants  tiiere  may  be  in  J>  niiecri- 
cut.  the  State's  industrial  resiliency  ar.d 
strength  are  In  its  smaller  Industrial  plants. 

There  were  to  have  been  raw-material  al- 
lotments and  contracts  reserved  for  the 
sm-iller  plants.  What  has  happened  to  these 
plans'* 

We  understand  such  fact*3ries  are  being 
pushed  to  the  wall  by  tighter  Federal  re- 
strictions on  raw  material.  One  manager- 
owner  is  being  compelled  to  lay  off  75  to  100 
employees  Others  may  have  to  close  their 
shops 

These  plant  owners  and  managers  are  ct- 
gar.izing  to  carry  strong  protests  to  Wash- 
ington They  are  being  encoiu-aged  to  make 
their  voices  heard  by  the  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England.  Of  500  indus- 
trial plants  in  the  Bridgeport  area,  more 
than  half  are  considered  small  business. 

Connecticut's  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives have  the  opportunity  to  prove  to 
smaller  industrialists  everywhere  in  the  State 
they  are  prepared  to  aid  their  ccnstiiuenu. 


For  Sach  a  Tune  as  This 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtTTH  C.-UtOLUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day It  was  my  great  privilege  to  spet»k 
to  the  graduating  class  and  student  body 
at  the  commencement  exercises  held  at 
Roberts  Wesleyan  College.  North  Chili, 
near  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  So 
long  as  we  have  Christian  institutions 
bems  operated  by  consecrated  men  like 
President  Merlin  G.  Smith,  and  the  type 
of  individuals  composing  his  faculty,  we 
may  take  courage  in  the  security  of  our 
gi'eat  country. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  address  i 
Foe  Such  a  Time  as  This 
( Address  by  Hon.  Joskph  R.  Bhtson  ) 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  ttoard  of 
trustees,  members  of  the  faculty,  parents, 
friends,  and  graduates  of  1951,  during  the 
last  war  high-ranking  clvUian  Government 
officials  and  members  of  the  military  were 
designated  VTP's.  The  term  means  very  im- 
portant persons. 

Special  attention  was  focused  on  VIP's. 
For  the  crucial  moment,  while  the  VIP's 
occupied  the  spotlight,  every  action  revolved 
around  them. 

I  address  you  graduates  this  day  as  very 
important  persons.  For  4  years  the  prepa- 
ration for  this  moment  has  been  going  on. 
The  time  has  now  arrived;  the  attention  is 
focused  on  you,  and  the  question  is,  when 
you  leave  here,  how  will  you  face  up  to  the 
new  world  at  whose  threshold  you  stand 
today? 

It  is  to  you,  the  graduating  class  of  1951. 
the  first  graduates  of  a  4-year  course  from 
this  college,  that  I  wish  to  address  my  re- 
marks entitled  "For  Such  a  Tline  as  This." 

It  was  2,500  years  ago,  in  the  country  of 
Babylon,  that  King  Ahasuerus  had  proclaimed 
the  day  for  the  destruction  of  Israel,  Ood's 


chosen  people  Queen  Bsther.  who  had  been 
brou»;ht  up  in  the  tradlU«>ns  of  her  De.>ple 
to  serve  the  Uvlng  God  by  her  tincle  Mor- 
decai  had  become  spiritless  in  the  face  ot 
the  coming  disaster.  CondlUons  were  such 
t!~at  there  did  not  seem  any  poasable  way  of 
escape  :cr  her  people.  Yet  her  uncle  called 
upon  her  to  plead  the  cause  of  her  dtxaned 
people,  who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not 
come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this.'  Esther  answered  nobly,  "I  will  go 
unto  the  king  which  is  not  according  to 
law;  and  if  I  perish.  I  perish  ■  The  burning 
zeal  of  Mordecai  and  the  self-sacrlflclng  de- 
votion cf  Esther  saved  God's  people. 

The  title  phrs^se  "for  such  a  time  as  this" 
serves  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  times 
la  which  we  now  live  times  which  ai-e  equally 
onerous  Est.her  lived  in  a  time  of  destiny. 
a  time  to  try  mens  souls,  a  time  when  men 
had  to  decide  to  stand  for  God  or  Babylon; 
a  tU.^e  when  their  decisions  would  affect 
the  destiny  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  time  was  also  one  of  great  opportu- 
nity— the  powers  in  control  were  ready  to 
annihilate  God's  people,  yet  on  her  decision 
rested  the  future  of  Israel. 

Consider  the  lesson.  In  that  time  of 
destiny,  fraught  with  the  greatest  TpKM.  yet 
one  of  greatest  opportunity,  there  was  ft 
divinely  ordained  instrumentality  to  save 
Gc<J's  people.  A  decision  had  to  be  made, 
and  Esther,  faced  with  the  tiaglc  realisa- 
tion that  she  and  her  people  might  b« 
slaughtered,  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Re- 
jsardless  of  cost,  she  went  forward  to  her  ap- 
pointed task.  After  years  of  training  in  the 
tradition  of  her  nation  and  In  the  service 
of  the  living  God.  her  character  had  becom* 
so  molded  that,  when  tiie  Inevitable  decision 
confronted  her.  her  answer  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  on  behalf  of  her  O0.I. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  application  Is 
entirely  relevant  to  you  graduates  assem- 
bled here.  You  find  yourselves  in  a  time  of 
destiny,  fraught  with  great  penl  to  our  way 
of  life  Our  Christian  democracy  that  sUnds 
for  the  betterment  of  this  human  race  of 
ours,  for  human  progress,  for  political  free- 
dom, for  freedom  from  want  and  fear  in  our 
period  of  time,  this  democracy.  I  say,  is  being 
confronted  with  an  ideology  that  is  exerting 
its  utmost  to  annihilate  it.  Our  civilization 
has  reached  an  impasse,  and  a  day  of  deci- 
sion is  upon  us.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
a  system  that  strives  for  the  enslavement  of 
mens  minds  and  bodies,  and.  on  the  otlier 
hand,  a  system  by  which  man  is  attempting 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in,  a 
world  conducive  to  the  highest  expression* 
of  the  human  spirit,  a  world  in  which  all  men 
can  live  as  brothers 

Allow  me  to  state  briefly  the  major  differ- 
ences hetween  our  Christian  democracy  and 
Its  opixjsing,  antagonistic  system,  namely, 
communism,  as  enumerated  by  Dr  Griffith, 
the  Director  of  our  Legislative  Reference 
Service  to  Congress: 

"1.  The  Christian  way  sees  the  universe 
as  God"s  handiwork.  The  Communist  way 
sees  it  as  a  blind  mechanism,  neither  com- 
ing from  anywhere  nor  with  any  destiny 
save  an  ultimate  oblivion. 

"2.  The  Christian  way  sees  man  a  child 
of  God  with  the  gift  of  immortality.  The 
Communist  way  leads  him  to  death  as  the 
inevitable  end. 

'3.  The  Christian  way  sees  government  as 
the  servant  of  man,  an  instrument  designed 
to  establish  the  great  freedoms  and  whose 
policies  are  aimed  at  releasing  man's  greatest 
powers.  Under  the  Communist  system,  the 
state  is  man"s  master,  and  in  the  name  of 
such  a  state  a  regime  of  fear  lias  been  cre- 
ated which  stultifies  the  creative  powers  of 
man  and  withers  his  spirit. 

"4.  The  Christian  way  would  establish 
world  prace  on  a  bacis  of  ri  !ii:  uwieas  and 
the  brothcrhotd  of  all  p:.o,jit..    C.i  tiie  other 
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«xt«Bdi  tlM  fftlae 

tof  tarror  and  tfMtA  and  boldn  oot  tb« 

of  ■miiilrin  tad  w  to  tbOM  who 

rwitn  fTM. 

T)M  dtftattaii  vay  rwacnlatB  the  m^- 

at  work  aad  tlM  rimeUion  of  intfustry. 

IB  an   ■tiiwphw   of  fraadom.    The 

wmj  eaalwaa  mtlllou  nndvr  a 

ta  for  the  purpose 

tfea  ufaikada  tn  pover.     Theae 

what  typa  of  oecupa- 

tfeay  vast:  tfaay  OMnij  dbtj.    Baoee  no 

or  rraa   eoHaettTa   hargalnlnpi   are 


'%.  Tha  Ckrlattaa  deoMnda  that  the  de- 

paoplaa  of  the  earth,  who  are  at 

alar    tampoeary    troataaahtp.    be 

foal  of  polltleal  fraadom.    The 

wf,  bahtBd  a  falae  facade  of 

voadd  aactaod  the  ruthlaaa  Imperlal- 

d  Maaeov  to  rrwy  natkm  that  tt  tub- 

QF  aoBtsols. 

■n.  Tba  Chvtrttan  tkOlda  that  aU  men  are 

trotkan.  refardlaM  of  raoe.  and  ar*  entitled 

aUto  to  a  Wa  at  fieedom.  of  dlfntty.  and  of 

to  Iramaalty.    Onminnnlam   voxiM 

tlM  ao-cailad  eolarad  rarca  at  the  very 

thaj  art  aehtavinf  both   fraedom 

ad  drac  than  tnto  a  world 

of   !■!  I M .   itadar   the   eontrol    of   overlords 

ba  tar  man  ruthlaaa  than  any 

kaown   la   thatr   votat  daya   of 

Comnrantaa  daertaa  the  fall- 

oC  oar  daaocraey.  tot  yot  haa  tu>  aub- 

aaUcbtaaad  mathod  of  grad- 


Chrlatlan    way   bcUrvaa   in    the 
at  ■uttTtac*  knd  faoilly.    Corn- 
ea tha  other  hand.  OMkca  tt  a  thing 
and  the  child  a  poaaeaalon 


Cbrlatlan  way  holds  adcnca  to  be 

of  intsgrtty,  whereas  com- 

•clcnce  to  propaganda  and 

party  Itae  tor  truth,  so  much  so 

talalfy  eelenttfle  findtn^i  ao 

ta  atep  with  Coauaonlat  dogma 

and  woman,  thla  distinction 
tba  two  dtunetrtcally  oppoaed  ways 
cf  Bto  la  aaen  not  only  in  the  creeda  under 
wMeh  bolh  ttre.  hot  tn  the  Yery  outworking 
of  tfea  prtDdtptea  goldlac  the  two  ideologlea. 
■«■!•  Itvoi  hchlBd  aa  iron  curtain,  wfaere- 
IB.  ea  tta  othar  hand,  the  United  States 
a  gtea  house.  Maybe  this 
tba  two  la  mxich  more 
jvn  raaUM.  Whan  yoo  are 
brMad  an  tova  curtain,  tha  world  cannot 
ta.  hot  aatthtf  (.an  you  look  out  on  the 
to  aaa  what  la  happaning. 
aay  that  our  gkiaa  houae  la  vulner- 
aMa.  hat  I  can  aaaur*  jam  that  our  way  of 
m  li  MMll  that  thla  glaaa  houae  ia  neither 
•  feattauaa  aor  la  it  a  place  where  tha  cur- 
Mw  m*  drawn.  Ia  tact,  tha  whola  world  la 
at  thla  giaaa  houae  at  ours,  and 
kmclng  or  hatred  In  their 

tlfe«a  are  millions 

yaornlac  eyaa  are  straining 

of  ours,  people  who  are 

It  la  ovartaktng  tlMm  tn  their 

people   wbo   have   acarcely 

paopla  who  feal  that 

wahsd  la  aa  aaTfrQa> 

they  loag  to  flaca(pa;  yea. 

ex- 


mm  to  brledy 
they  laa  hara.     Thay 


who  ifa  looktng 

wlthattthalr 

tIgM  te  tt. 

than  aro  tha  oppraa- 

bare  are  tha 

wtOi  anry  la  tbetr 

aaa  toaraf    Do  tbty 

»  la  tlMto  aouMthlM  in 

that  tlMyeti 


and  show  you 

la  a  fair  land. 


mightily  blessed  of  God  with  naturfil  rf>- 
Bources.  a  land  :^f  '^reat  ctt;e<i  ii.fiUir.?  -K.'h 
InUxntrial  sctlvltlea  Thej  se«  a  people  hap- 
py tn  their  daily  puriul*s 

What  do  our  people  hare''  They  have 
more  toed  than  any  '.tiier  r.jticn  ':.n  earth 
The  American  farmer  wrrlcs  hardPr  a;.d 
longer  hours  than  In  mot  other  n;n'-,;-s  bn* 
he  produce*  enough  fTorl  and  flher  '<  -.rXf 
his  people  live  In  comfnrt  The  .■\mer.rin 
people  are  the  best  dres.?ed  people  n  ■?.■•■•.: 
The  American  perjple  have  the  most  com;  '*- 
able  homes  on  enrth  with  every  tvpe  f  eie  •- 
trie  convenience  Itnown  lo  man  U.r  li^h'en- 
Ing  the  burden  of  his  dally  r'un.".e    v  r-c 

What  more  do  they  see'  T^ey  ne^  a:,  iri- 
du»t-l«l  economy  produclnj;  m  re  '.hHii  'hr'*e 
times  aa  much  as  any  comparaOle  r.a-i<r;  n 
the  earth.  They  .^ee  a  never-endmif  a-  w  r 
Industrial  and  home-ctr-fump";  ;i  =: -<  df 
They  see  workmen  bemtj  i^lven  a  llvmij  ».  .;»■ 
They  see  a  9chCK:>i  system  hy  which  'hf  n- 
herent  powers  of  every  child  are  level-  ped 
for  the  full  use  of  a  free  enterprise  ar.n  rj^-m. 
ocratlc  S3rstcm  They  see  a  trmsprr'aM  ri 
system  in  tiie  air,  on  land,  and  water  sernnri 
to  none  in  the  world.  Above  all.  thev  see 
American  men  and  women  warkins  with  lU 
their  strength  and  yet  enjovine  -heir  ieis'ire 
time  to  the  utmost.  There  is  no  rorr.puis;/ o 
as  to  type  of  leisure  or  vacation.  Recrea*;..n 
is  not  planned  by  '.he  diarr  H^rc  nier,  -::.'m1 
their  free  time  aa  they  th^mseives    -r    •    .- 

Yi.-^,  you. II?  men  .cid  w  t!i.m  'h; 
house  of  ours  is  under^irded  by  the  '^ricul- 
tural  and  Industrl.Tl  prcd'ucti'-.n  ^t  ,,ur  Na- 
tion. The  sticiai  life  of  our  lAi\ci  is  guided 
by  principles  for  the  betterment  of  the  hu- 
man spirit.  It  IS  sad  t.:  sa  iicwever.  th.ir 
some  part  of  our  product-.,.;  h,i.i  .-.ad  to  be 
di-frted  to  the  de>nBe  of  this  '~.;u.se  of  ovrs 
Aa  7GU  io<.a  out.  you  see  tl.e  er.iimes  of  war. 
you  see  battle.shlpg.  yi  u  *ee  puiu'-:.  evtr-reudv 
to  protect  rhls  heritage  of  -urs  T:.e  na-.inn;u 
mi«ht  of  the  United  aT.t-'s  la  dir'i. 'e!  ■  - 
ward  protection  and  not  trw.ircl  .•,  .ressi.  n. 
an  aggression  which  is  jo  very  evide:  '  v.^p:- 
you  try  to  find  out  what  is  .lappenlnk?  renind 
the  iron  curtain. 

Communism  can  be  suiiimanzed  .i.  <ub- 
verilve.  subversive  ;f  all  tl;.it  -a  ic  n  .n  ..:- 
On  the  other  hand,  our  n.ition.i;  ...^  u..u.^ 
expression  la  one  word,  namely  't:r-.  c  .•  It  Is 
this  banner  of  service  which  rl  e-  r:  .^  ur 
glafs  houee,  Tou  will  find  ;t  in  everv  -r !;'■-«> 
of  life.  The  call  comes  tii  yo!;,  wll  th.it 
banner  ever  be  lowered? 

I  tbiDk   that   service  expres-sed    m    -uci;    > 
variety  of   wavs    Is   evident    not    oniy    in   our 
national   .iXe  on   this  continent   but  also   In 
the  sfcrvice  of  humanity  .\a  a   w^).;.e  outalda 
our  shores.     Th's  service  ax-ends  :  i  our  po- 
litical  relations   with   other   naaon^    tn     ur 
commercial    intercourse,    to    the    ind.-tr;.): 
rehabilitation  as  expressed  m   the  lueahs     r 
the  Uarsbali   plan,   to   the  great   relief    pr   - 
grams  aa  achieved   by  UNRRA.   to   the  ecr- 
nonic  aaalstance  given    by   us   thrcueh   -.xir 
mambershlp  in  the  World  Bank  't  the  w  rd 
Monetary  Fund     Eut  .ibce  dU.  our  service  \c. 
huaianlty  la  being  shown  bv  our  interest 
aharlng  our  technical  fcnoi^-hcw  and  ahi.st- 
lag  la   the  development   of   underdeveloijed 
countries,  namely,  the  point  4  program     "H-iis 
program  of   service   to    humanry    w;ll    'i^,,- 
many  years  but  our  national  will  is  b;»nt  to 
this  taak.    Aa  we  have  given  in  t^e  n.-r^'   '•- 
ward   tha   achievement  of   the   area'    a-.-iT- 
ance  programa.  so  will  this  new  one  :ome  to 
ttuitlon. 

I  have  deliberately  stressed  the  ect!i.  mic 
dUterences  and  what  cur  service  to  human- 
ity maana  to  us  as  compared  to  communism 
Z  have  deliberately  stressed  the  aspect  of 
wcvk.  This  work  u  the  second  word  !n  your 
cottage  ax>tto.  "Ora  et  Labora."  The  other 
part  of  your  motto  la  pray  In  this  word 
"pray"  I  find  condensed  ail  the  Implications 
of  our  dmnaocratic  Ideals  snd  '^his  condensa- 
tion spells  reiiKious  freetlom  Xu  ihese  .ien-.<  - 
cralic  Ideals  not  merely  a  freedom  .Turn  wan: 


and  fear  but  a  religious  aspect  enters  Into 
the  picture  and  this  aspect  Is  the  one  which 
I  Wish  to  stre!»8. 

Our  very  way  of  life  Li  founded  upon  our 
ft'MVKle  loward  G(Jd.  This  Nation  was  es- 
t.inii.shed  so  that  men  could  worship  God  in 
f.'  erfoni  This  exercise  of  our  spirttTial  he:i- 
'r.^e  mu.«'  never  be  forgotten.  LooSt  across 
-;.i»  bTOad  !nnd  "f  ours  and  you  see  churches 
!n  the  smallest  h.am!e*5.  You  see  coUej^es 
truni-.i;  young  men  and  women  into  matur- 
;•••  by  ^he  inculcation  of  Chrt"!tlan  prin- 
ciples Our  democrac"  finds  expression  be- 
c.in:5e  of  "ur  willingness  to  allow  God  to  In- 
t1-;ence  us  and  our  national  life.  Christian 
P'-inriples  permeate  the  stracture  of  our  de- 
mocracy Just  like  the  red  thread  which  Is 
s.  ''■•ident  In  nl!  the  corda^  of  the  British 
R    va;   Navy 

In  a  place  such  :i5  this  college,  these  Chrls- 
tl.in  principles  .i.^e  taught  more  effectively 
than  in  tlie  !?reiu  universities.  It  Is  In  a 
pl^oe  such  as  this  that  the  finer  Ideals  uf 
Chr».=  tlantty  are  being  exemplil^ed  before  you 
and  here  you  are  trained  to  let  these  prin- 
ciple; (julde  you  In  al!  your  actions.  A  place 
lliis  thi.s  illows  men  to  get  a  finer  perception 
of  what  serv  "ce  can  mean. 

You  ba-  e  no  doubt  been  told  of  the  re- 
wards? jf  s'^rvlce  Rewards  which  mean  not 
;u.st  the  amiiasiii::  of  wealth,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  human  personality  A 
p.  rionall'y  which  is  developed  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  h.ind.  of  the  head  and  of  tte 
he:ir- 

•.iniUuau's  of  1951,  on  this  day  you  com- 
mence' y.-ur  tuUer  lile.  Up  to  now  yju  have 
".  en  somewhat  under  the  control  of  yoiir 
Inonored  faculty  in  i^uidlng  yuur  Christian 
principles  Pi"  -m  now  onw;u-d  you  will  be 
:;.  .re  ir  iess  on  your  own.  Prom  now  on- 
■.V  ir-l,  you  will  nave  to  ma/^  yuur  decisions 
i'  V  yiji.rso.r 

yiiecn  EsUier  had  to  decide  fur  life  or 
dt.it...  ye*  becaust!  she  was  educated  in  the 
■■  ^1  'i  n  f  her  r  ^ple  and  the  service  of 
'*■  ^'  I  oiT  decsii  1  c  .^.d  not  have  been 
■  :..erAi3f  I:  w.u,  diciiiwd  by  the  type  of 
',  .pini;  s.irt  n.ul  r'-CL-ived.  Today  the  dvCi- 
-.  I  toT  the  •j.ii'.atum  of  our  democracy  rests 
•A-'.rn  V')iini{  men  and  women  .^uch  as  you. 
Tn^  iiecis.  n\  is  for  a  system  •%';r.i-h  .cads  to 
death  ur  .i  .-sy.su-m  Aiikh  ie.iu.s  .o  '..e  iuller 
enjoynit-nt  )f  num.ia  Ui\*,  I  tltr  vv  i;:  the 
chailent^  today  Have  you  come  uix;;i  the 
wrkl  .ioene  "For  .iuch  A  Time  .\.s  T.v.s  " 
.\..  1  iiji/k  at  you.  I  lUiDw  y(ju  have  b«uu 
moJaed  la  a  tradition  of  Christianity  I 
y.niiw  f,h.»-  vur  decision  will  .ilvvMiys  ':v  ac- 
curum^  to  the  pattern  e.xpected  ol  jju  .is 
Christian..*. 

In  tins  period  of  our  world's  historv  men 
arc  "ither  for  or  <ig.unst  evil,  but  I  say  to 
>•'".:  Vie  greatest  deficiency  of  the  w  rid.  is 
the  WHUt  )f  men,  men  who  cannot  be  c<-  ght 
';r  s.>id.  men  who  m  their  inmost  souls  are 
true  Hid  honest,  men  who  do  not  fear  to  call 
■iin  oy  it.-  .-i^nt  name,  men  Wiiose  consciences 
ar '  I  Tue  -.r  dn'y  a.s  the  needle  to  the  poie. 
ni'.  :.  -Auu  will  ituad  tor  the  right  thcujiU  -he 
heaven.s  f.ill. 


War  in  I: an? 


EXTENSION  OF  R2AL\RXS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

CS    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR:::SENT.'\T1VEo 
Monday.  June  4,  1931 

Mr  EOFFMAN  of  Michi-on.  Mr. 
Speaker  aie  we  lo  fl-iit  diiouicv  v..u  ..i 
Iiaa?    It  ail  depends. 
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Iran  is  rich  in  oiL  The  British  Gov- 
ernment and  British  citizens  control  the 
production,  the  refining  and  the  mar- 
keting of  that  oil.  So  when  Iran  pro- 
posed, folio^nng  England's  example,  to 
nationalize  the  oil  industry,  Britain  pro- 
te.sted  vigorotisly  and  indicated  that  she 
would  use  her  armed  forces  to  prevent 
such  .seizure. 

President  Truman  then  asked  that 
Iran  and  Great  Britain  submit  their  dif- 
fei-ences  to  United  Nations  for  settle- 
ment of  the  anzTiment. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  appearing 
before  the  Senate  Committee,  attempted 
to  justify  Mr.  Truman's  act  in  declaring 
war  ir.  Korea.  He  said  that  at  any  time 
a  situation  might  arise  which  would 
apam  justify  the  President  in  ordering 
our  men  to  fight  without  waiting  for  a 
decision  by  Congress.  Was  Acheson 
thinking  of  "oil  in  Iran?"  A  war  to  aid 
Britain? 

With  President  Truman  insisting  that 
the  i&sue  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations,  which  declared  the  Chinese  Reds 
to  be  the  aggressors  and  which  is  now 
directing  the  war  in  Korea.  Iran  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  oil  industry;  Britain 
determined  to  resist  with  force;  with 
Mr.  Acheson  warning  us  of  imminent 
unnamed  danger  which  might  in  his 
judgment,  justify  the  President  in  again 
sending  our  men  to  fight  in  still  another 
undeclared  war,  it  is  evident  that  if  our 
country  is  to  stay  out  of  future  wars,  it 
is  time  for  us  to  immediately  protest 
vigorously. 

June  1.  almost  a  year  after  Mr.  Tru- 
man— without  even  a  'beg  your  par- 
don' — took  us  into  this  war,  to  my  desk 
came  a  statement  signed  by  160  women 
who  live  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  asking,  among  other  things: 

What  is  our  objective  in  Korea?  What  was 
our  motive  in  going  into  Korea?  Why  tie 
MacArthur's  hands  tn  Korea?  Why  cant 
we  accept  Chiang  Kai-shek's  help  in  Korea? 
Why  can't  we  have  a  definite  foreign  policy 
behind  which  we  can  unite?  What  can  be 
done  to  stop  this  massacre? 

The  same  day  a  man  who  served  for  5 
years  in  World  War  n — has  a  wife  and 
two  children — who  was  sent  to  Korea  last 
November,  walked  into  my  office  limp- 
ing because  of  a  shell  fragment,  shot  into 
hun  in  Korea.  He  asked  similar  ques- 
tions. 

But  neither  Mr.  Truman  who  took  us 
into  this  war.  the  internationalists  who 
would  keep  us  in.  Great  Britain  which 
protested  MacArthur's  methods  designed 
to  end  the  war  by  winning  it,  nor  UN 
which  is  running  it,  has  given  an  answer 
to  those  questions. 

Letters  from  the  home  folks  have  sug- 
gested— and  I  am  inclined  to  that 
thought — that  the  war  in  Korea  is  being 
fought  because  a  few  financially  and 
politically  powerful  international-mind- 
ed people  who — to  be  charitable — do  not 
understand  the  effect  of  their  acts,  took 
us  into  United  Nations  and  some  think 
a  war  politically  necessary. 

United  Nations  which  has  been  direct- 
ing this  Korean  War,  where  we  have  fur- 
nished 90  percent  of  the  men.  of  the 
munitions  of  war.  suffered  90  percent  of 
the   casualties,   has  consistently  inter- 


fered with  the  winning  of  that  war  by 
preventing  the  use  of  a  blockade,  the  fall 
use  of  our  Air  Force  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  men.  Apparently  it  does  tliis  be- 
cause the  British,  who  are  a  dominant 
force  m  the  United  Nations,  want  to  hold 
Hong  Kong  and  their  trade  with  tlie 
Orient.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  is 
sympathetic  toward  the  British  position. 

If  United  Nations  now  declare  Iran  to 
be  an  aggressor  in  the  dispute  with  Iran. 
will  It  call  upon  us  to  send  an  army  to 
Iran? 

The  women  who  wrote  me.  and  the 
wounded  Korean  veteran,  asked  what 
can  be  done  to  stop  this  program,  what 
can  be  done  to  end  tliis  war  in  Korea, 
prevent  wars  in  other  places,  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  our  Nation  through 
the  wasting  of  our  resources  and  our 
manpower? 

As  long  as  those  in  authority  seem  de- 
termined that  our  people  must  carry  the 
burden  of  all  the  world  on  their  shoul- 
ders, that  we  must  send  our  men  to  fight 
wherever — throughout  the  world — dis- 
putes occur,  my  answer  is  that  if.  but 
only  if.  the  people  of  this  country  make 
known  their  opposition,  will  tlie  Korean 
War  be  ended  and  other  wars,  includ- 
ing one  in  Iran,  be  prevented.  If  you 
do  not  approve  of  what  is  being  done, 
write  those  Representatives  who  are  not 
carrying  out  your  wishes,  advising  them 
just  what  you  want  done. 

Thanks. 


Pmblic  Hoasms  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1 951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
t )  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Globe.  Boston,  Mass.,  May  24.  1951: 
Wantqi:  a  EiBCZNT  HotrsiNG  Bill 

It  Is  dllBcxilt  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  faU  to  heed  President  Tru- 
man's request  for  a  sane  public  housing  bill. 
This  measxire,  in  the  form  in  which  it  reaches 
the  Senate  from  the  House,  not  only  breaches 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  which  sought  to 
establish  a  badly  needed  long-term  policy 
to  meet  undeniable  and  urgent  needs.  Worse; 
it  threatens  to  penalize  the  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  the  families  of  the  men  battling 
in  Kmrea  today  by  consigning  many  of  them 
to  slum  dwellings. 

The  House,  acting  on  the  Independent  Of- 
fices appropriation  bill,  slashed  President 
Truman's  request  for  75.000  public  housing 
units  for  1952  first  to  50.000  and  then  to 
5,000.  This  disgraceful  triumph  of  one  of 
the  most  notorious  lobbies  in  Washington 
may  delight  its  authors.  It  wUl  be  viewed 
differently  by  the  public  of  a  Nation  in- 
creasing in  population  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  3,000.000  a  year,  and  presently  moving 
Into  a  vast  emergency  defense  production 
program  which  makes  shelter  few  our  work- 
ing millions  at  defense  sites  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  Senate  should  restore  the  full 
79.000  dwelling  units  sought  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  XOAMQ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVra 

Monday.  June  4,  19S1 

Mr  WOOD  cf  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobd.  I  am  constrained  to  express  my 
regret  for  the  action  of  the  House  yes- 
terday in  sending  to  Russia  a  purported 
message  of  "love  and  esteem  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia." 

This  is  just  another  exhibition  of  the 
sentimental  drivel  springing  out  of  the 
adolescent  thinking  which  haa  produced 
the  United  Nations,  and  the  United 
World  Federalists. 

After  all  one  must  remember  that 
when  one  speaks,  writes,  or  introduces 
a  bill  in  Congress,  he  is  not  doing  so  as 
a  mere  private  citiaen.  If  you  doubt 
this,  have  some  Joe  Doakes  try  to  do 
some  of  these  things. 

SNCaOACHXS  UPON  BIGHTS  OT  EOJCUTIVKS 

You  are  speaking,  writing,  or  acting 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States!.  The  Constitution 
makes  no  provision  for  your  contacting 
foreign  governments,  either  as  individ- 
uals or  as  a  legislative  body.  The  ex- 
ecutive department,  through  its  Depart- 
ment of  State,  has  wisely  been  charged 
with  that  most  onerous  and  delicate  re- 
sponsibility. 

Govemmentally  speaking,  the  "people 
of  Rxissia"  do  not  exist.  Their  Govern- 
ment exists,  and  the  only  contacts  the 
Congress  may  have  with  the  people  of 
Russia,  constitutionally,  is  through  the 
executive  department. 

sovzrr  sput  raoBABLr  faixact 

The  general  tenor  of  the  declaration 
would  tend  to  imply  there  might  be  a 
cleavage  between  the  will  of  the  people 
in  Russia  and  their  Government.  So  far 
as  is  known  there  is  not  an  atom  of  evi- 
dence to  even  suggest  the  existence  of 
any  such  "split,"  though  there  may  have 
been  Some  wishful  thinking  of  that  sort 
among  the  framers  of  the  resolution. 

Even  if  there  were  such  a  lack  of 
unanimity,  the  good  taste  of  this  gauche 
resolution  might  be  open  to  question,  as 
an  unwarranted  interference  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  a  friendly  nation.  Only 
a  rather  thorough  training  in  the  Inter- 
national ineptness  of  the  United  Nations 
and  world  federalist  groups  could  dictate 
the  composition  of  this  seemingly  un- 
called for  resolution. 

HTUPSWPOUS    GESTUHI    FALLS    EATHU    FLAT 

Then,  too,  the  manner  of  its  passage 
through  the  House  would  leave  some 
doubt  as  to  its  popularity.  In  spite  of 
its  introduction  being  heralded  widely,  a 
mere  handful  of  Members  was  on  the 
floor,  and  it  finally  passed  by  the  rather 
unimpressive  total  of  36  to  7. 

A  large  number  of  the  Members  appar- 
ently chose  to  be  absent  rather  than  to 
voice  tlieir  protest  against  the  resolution. 


AO»i 
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^J*!**"  who  wen  present  re- 
trained from  ToUnie.  The  whole  spec- 
taele  wm  ooi  tm^rtistTe  eoasiderln«  the 
Rsoltttion  was  ao  extensively  touted  a.1 
beiiif  tbe  most  stnpetxlous  gestiire  to- 
wmrd    MonaUoial    peatcn   tix    modera 


the  national*  of  other  countr.p<!  ;\r.rl 
their  Rovemmer.t  ar«  as  little  in  order 
as  the  "namby  pamb:;  pap  •  eman.itin^ 
from  Con?refs  yesterday. 


fpp'anc*"  of  the  a<lmini«tratlon'»  world  policy 
a.«  me  which  Is  In  raiUiTul  accord  with  an 
honorable  position  of  world  leaderBhip  and 
Wih  the  rtqulrements  uf  naUonal  geturlty. 
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Tfate  mte  would  suggest  tbe  tide  la  defi- 
nitely tUTDing  against  the  wide  acclaim 
given  these  un-Amertean  and  spurious 
ctttttlH,  which  wottU  both  perish  over- 
night were  the  rich  Ufe  stream  of  Ameri- 
can wealth  ceased  to  be  fed  into  their 
goid'tmncry  circulation. 
Such  an  ex]Mr«sslon  of  esteem  being 
In  some  nationally  Icnown 
or  unearthed  as  the  end  re- 
sult of  a  newspaper  poll  might  be  per- 
thottgh  perhaps  silly  even 
but  at  laut  it  would  not  be  such 
a  ptttful  exhibttion  of  confused  thij^- 
tng,  and  easily  mistmderstood  action  as 
tbt  passage  of  this  resolutton. 
^Qae  nowadays  misses  the  considered 
disottr  which  characterised  our  deal- 
iBf*  wtttk  foreign  nations  ivlor  to  1933. 
And  after  aD.  they  are  foreign  nations  in 
spste  of  the  near  treaaonaMe  machlna- 
ttoBB  of  these  hybrid  bodies  seeking  to 
pcy  m  away  from  the  securities  we  have 
i^ways  CQ}Q9«d  since  our  gtalous  Con- 
laid  down  the  framework  wtth- 
w  can  esM  as  a  free  Nation. 
In  a  itedy  of  the  Jargon  which 
as  advanced  Chinldnc  hi  these 
is  eonstrained  to  conclude 
PhOoBoiiby  of  national  life 
'  up  hi  the  tingle 
li.  Isnot," 


tbe  Bxeeuttve  do  much  bet- 
Uight    wonder    sometimes 
laUk  or  our  own  Kxeeuyye 
the  HMire  expert  hi  brlekthrowlng. 
the  Bamians  are  new  in  the  art  of 
^BBwmncnt,  and  tbe  restraints  for- 
■wlr  cnrcLwd  by  the  gentlemen  i»ho 
to  represent  their  govem- 
>>wt  not  been  mastered  very  well 
tyros. 

th*  igdendld  examples  of  oar  own 
departments  from    1789   to 
are  there  to  be  studied  and  fol- 
hy  oor  Ofwn,  If  he  felt  the  «eed  of 
There  Is  nottiing  ba  that 
hMorj  of  our  Presictents  to 
Material  for  the  study  of  Jingo- 
'  unless  ttm  chief  Saseutive  re- 
var,  thK  less  talk  of  aggru- 
virieh  is  sopiilted  for  public  con- 
the    better.      One    wonders 
vhetbo  the  general  public 
iwodding  to  ThRmtte 
fts  posBltaty  did  the 
KueutiTe  in  the  "good  old  Jh3«" 
'      iwareflaiwedplenttfullywtth 
of  red  herrings. 
aQ  we  are  stin  at  pcaee  with 
are  we  not?   Ruota  is  still 


Let  Ui  Be  Fair 


deelai-ed 

tbe  chief 

the  only  ones 

Ritrusfesd  wtTJi 

any  expres- 

betw^m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  T   KK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATr  r3 

Thursday.  Mav  31.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ..s  n.^h 
time  that  we  stopped  caUiriR  name^  and 
took  stock  of  Txhere  we  arc  stoing  on  the 
international  scene.  Sober  reflect. '^n 
must  require  that  Republican-^  and  Dem- 
ocrats agree  upon  our  goal.  Let  us  iin;te 
our  efforts  to  achieve  it. 

The  following  editorial  which  appeared 
to  Stindays  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June  3, 
1951.  is  most  apropa*?: 

Jvscutm  o»  AcHzaox  Shottlo  Bi:  Based   tn 
PaanxT   Vhtttd   3tates   Policy 

Cntlca  of  the  State  Department,  and  par- 
tlcuJaxly  tboae  who  are  determined  th.if  the 
hema  at  Secretary  of  SUte  Acheson  must  fai:. 
h«»«  gotten  what  they  ijndoubtecJly  coii>i;cier 
■a  vaiuable  material  tiirough  the  di^c.ohure 
of  Formosan  policy  as  formuiafed  m  :^9 

The  Ptarmoaan  Information  paper  brovii;h- 
lEto  the  record  of  the  Senate  crm.-nitrpff 
hearing  over  the  objections  cf  5,.,,rprary 
Achewon  la  an  emtarraaamg  deveioprnpiit  it 
reveals  in  starkly  realistic  cutllne  a  fi.-;d;i- 
mcntaljy  erroneou-i  concept  of  the  Unp(  r- 
tance  o*  Pormoaa  In  the  scheme  of  far  east- 
ern uefense  and  defeatlBt  attitude  t<  ward 
the  taaJt  of  holdir.g  the  island  agaii.it  Rid 
attack. 

In  the  light  c  developments  durinii  the 
laat  3  years,  the  spirit  and  »he  crnten-  j  -ne 
<loctijnent  reflect  serloxia  defect*  of  Jud^menr 
Ponnuaa.  both  the  State  Department  and 
Preaident  Truman  believed  at  the  time,  had 
no  •pecUi  military  «lgniacance.-  Thev  heid 
that  It  waa  stnctly  a  Chinese  respou.slbUity 
and  that  loaa  of  the  laland  ***  widely  aaiici- 
pat«d. 

Theae  conclualons  were  vrrr.^.  .is  p-<»r's 
have  ilnce  ertabllshed  and  as  the  adrn.;!!-- 
tratton  haa  recoKnlzed.  Furthermore,  it  f.  is 
reytaed  tta  policies  to  conform  to  tie  new 
flooeept  of  a  wlae  and  realistic  Formiwan  p-l- 
Icy.  but  the  gain  m  wladom  and  tne  alrer- 
•tkm  In  policy  wUl  not  reatram  the  n^r-p- 
neas  with  which  Secrrtary  Acheson  s  catics 
will  •^fflng  to  the  new  attack. 

Ot  lax  freat«r  Importance  to  the  w- r!d 
Htuatlon  aa  tt  ttanda  than  the  revelation  of 
old  mistakes  U  the  strung  and  inspinns' 
•flunclauon  by  Secretary  Acheacn  of  Ameri- 
can world  policy  aa  it  stands  today  And  it 
li  on  thla  policy  that  the  admmiatratlon  and 
tb»8t»t«  Department  shoiulU  m  fain fsa  Ce 
judcad 

Thia  policy.  Secretary  AchewDn  explains. 
M«  be«n  destined  with  care  and  strvn-th  t.i 
6aml  with  the  r«ai  leaue.  which  concerns 
?••*•  or  ""^  »nd  the  survival  of  human  free- 
eooL  Thla  ta  the  bedrock  purp<jse  of  our 
lW»«-:n  poUcy.  a  purpose  to  be  achieved  wltli- 
cmtappeaMmaQt  of  any  kmd  and  which  wa.^ 
i*^**^  pfomptly  and  cctira«;ecuai y  m  our 
ruUlases  to  Communiat  aggreaalon  m  Korea. 
T^*  critics  or  Secretary  Acheaon  are  de- 
twminad  and  merciless.  There  ;s  little  dis- 
position toward  fatrness.  If  tTia  r  ere  cot 
true  thsra  wou:d   te  a  rerc^miion   aad   ^.c- 


ifl  Defease  of  Greek  Shippiof  ladnstrj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  coNNEcncm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi.^h  to 
include  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gieek 
ne'A.spapor  Kathimerini,  written  by  Mr. 
N,  D.  Lykiardopulo,  dean  of  the  Greek 
>;..pc\vncrs  and  pre.s:dent  of  the  Greek 
shipowners  in  Athens,  defending  the 
practices  of  the  shipowners  m  Greece. 
Thi-s  letter  was  published  in  the  Greek- 
American  newspaper  Atlantis  and  is  in- 
serted here  at  the  request  of  a  constitu- 
ent     It  follows: 

SxR  It  is  with  deep  regret  ?nd  disap- 
F<  1:  tment  that  we  havr  noticed  the  con- 
ten  t»  of  the  articles  nt  Mr  I>e-w  Penrson 
f  iiind  a  place  In  your  columns  and  are  even 
more  sorry  to  And  that  they  are  further 
commented  upon  by  your  New  York  ccrre- 
spi.ndant  In  a  very  unfavorable  light  on  the 
Greek  shipping  Industry  Both  the  accusa- 
tions and  the  comments,  based  as  they  are  on 
fihr-.ra'ed  fact.s  ranged  by  Mr.  Pearson  In 
'  r'ler  to  .idd  sen.satlonal  value  to  his  articles 
nnufit  be  answered  and  the  truth  restored 
T  his  is  the  object  of  the  preaent  letter  and 
I  shall  be  glad  If  ycu  wlU  give  It  prominence 
in  your  column. 

1.  We  are  in  a  position  to  categorically 
d-ny  ihat  his  excellency  the  prime  minister 
h.^s  ever  had  any  part  ownership,  however 
small,  nn  any  of  the  Uberty  vessels  ptirchased 
frim  the  United  States  Governme'i- 

2  Mr  Pearson  has  mentioned  that  the 
Liberty  ships  were  purchased  for  tai.OOO  rash 
down  payment,  and  thla  is  Incorrect  The 
B.and  Act  reqtjlres  25  percent  of  the  statu- 
r  rv  sa.es  price  In  cash,  and  on  an  average 
l.+oOOO  per  ship  waa  paid.  While  the 
Liberty  ships  were  sold  to  American  buyers 
r»?c  a.ssed  and  reconditioned,  they  were  <to!d 
^n  the  Greeks  on  "as  la.  where  la"'  basis,  and 
on  an  average  .51  80  to  100  thousand  dollars 
was  spent  to  prepare  the  ships  for  sea 

3.  It  IS  not  true  that  the  sale  of  Liberty 
vessels  to  Greek  shipowners  were  mace  un- 
(ifr  m.jre  favorable  conditions  than  to  France 
^r  Italy.     The  sales   were  made  on  identical 
tertns  as  they  are  both  governed  by  the  Bland 
Ac»      The  rnly  difference  In  the  transaction 
was  that   the  French   and   the  Italian   Gov- 
ernments pvirchased  the  ships  in  their  name 
and    subaequentlv    allocated    them    to    their 
nanonais,  re.selllng  them  at  the  sime  price 
but  payable  in  the  national  curr.iicv      The 
Greeic  G.  vtrument  could   not  aflcrd'to   dis- 
sipate d  j.Iar  funds  or  credits  fur  'he  be-  of!t 
of  'h*.  shtpowrera  fnther  more  ur^fn'  needs 
!n      he    reconstruction    of    the    war    rav^aed 
c-juntry  were  more  presBln«>.  and   bade  the 
Gr^ek  shipowners  to  arrange  for   their  own 
resource:,    and    find    the    down    payment    in 
a<uars.      The    Marltims    Admlnlsti  ation    re- 
quired  ^   f-jvernment  guaranty   fir  sale   of 
ships  to  foreign  nationals  on  crwllt  terms, 
and  the  Greek  Government.  In  ar   effort  to 
assist  in  the  reconatructlon  of  th.  merchant 
mnrlne  badly  hit  by  losses  durlS?  the  war 
urefd    to    guarantes    the    paymeri    of    the 
nicr.g  (J.  loan  on  ihs  condition  t  lat— 


(a)  Ten  percent  of  the  ptir chase  price  be 
deposited  In  escrow  by  the  purchasers  in 
sterling  In  London  as  a  coonter-gxiaranty  In 
favor  of  the  Greek  Government. 

(b)  A  written  obligation  of  the  purchasers 
to  prepay  one  extra  note  In  the  first  year  of 
trading,  approximately  We.OOO  more,  -yrtr 
and  above  the  repayment  schedule. 

Prom  the  above  it  is  crystal  clear  that  the 
ships  were  not  purchased  on  a  shoestring, 
aa  the  shipowners  are  accused,  but  over 
t28C.00O  cash  was  required  and  found  by  the 
buyers  for  the  purpose. 

4.  It  Is  not  true  that  French  and  Italian 
Libertys  have  transported  free  the  Marshall- 
plan  aid  to  their  respective  countries.  They 
v%re  paid  market  rates  and  are  still  being 
paid  market  rataa  while  many  of  them  have 
successfully  competed  in  the  International 
market  against  our  own  more  costly  to  run 
Greek  vessels.  The  Greek  shipowners,  far 
from  shunning  the  business  of  EGA  cargo 
transportation  to  Greece,  have  fought  a  hard 
fight  during  the  last  4  years  to  obtain  par- 
ticipation, going  as  far  as  accepting  part  of 
the  freight  in  drachmaa.  but  the  business 
found  favor  with  the  American  liner  com- 
panies and  the  Greeks  were  never  given  a 
chance.  Greek-aid  cargoes  were  therefore 
almost  entirely  transported  on  American 
ships  to  Greece. 

6.  Not  only  is  it  not  correct  that  the  Greek 
shipowners  have  not  paid  taxes,  but  it  Is  a 
fact  that  the  Greek  shipping  waa  taxed  more 
heavily  than  any  ships  under  any  flag  for 
the  period  of  ld47  and  1948.  The  taxes 
paid  exceed  $12,000,000  pius  U.000,000,000 
drachmas,  their  contribution  to  th«  tax  of 
wealth,  and  a  further  5-percent  capital  tax 
on  the  capital  on  the  Joint  stock  shipping 
corporations.  These  amounts  were  paid 
over  and  above  a  40-perceht  allowed  depraci- 
atlon  and  were  arbitrarUy  fixed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Insistence  of  the  American 
mission. 

6.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Greek  ship- 
owners have  engaged  In  shipping  ventures 
in  the  Dnlted  States  In  defiance  of  the  laws 
of  tbe  country.  There  is  no  law  In  the 
United  States  of  America  precluding  par- 
ticipation in  an  American  shipping  compumy 
by  any  foreign  dtlaen.  They  are  subject  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  the  American 
shipping  Industry  is  subject  to  and  they  will 
be  paying  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
American  stoclcholders. 

7.  It  Is  not  correct  that  Greek  ahlpowners 
reside  abroad  and  refused  to  pay  their  part 
of  the  tax  of  wealth.  They  have  recently 
offered  to  pay  the  16  billion  drachmas  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Kostopoulos.  while  he  was 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  change  of  min- 
istry has  somewhat  delayed  the  flnal  adjust- 
ment of  this  tax. 

In  concluding.  I  would  like  to  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  foundation  in  Mr.  Pearson's 
accusation  that  Mr.  Tsaidurls  has  unduly 
favored  the  Greek  shipowners  In  any  way  cmp 
form.  His  own  Minister  of  Finance.  Mr. 
Helmis,  was  Instrumental  in  Imposing  to  the 
Greek  veoseis  the  heaviest  arbitrary  taxation 
Imposed  by  any  shipping  country  In  the 
years  1947  and  1948. 

Sir.  publication  of  irresponsible,  not  to  say 
malicious  information  purposely  brought  out 
to  damage  the  prestige  of  the  Greek  ship- 
owners, will  not  fiirther  the  efforts  to  re- 
store confidence  by  the  Government  and  the 
industry,  and  understanding  between  the 
general  public  and  the  shipowners. 

The  Greek  merchant  marine  has  had  a 
splendid  record  in  two  world  wars  helping 
the  cavise  of  liberty  at  heavy  sacrifice.  Its 
endeavor  to  reconstruct  Itself  has  been  made 
on  lines  aboveboard  and  without  any  out- 
side material  help,  and  deserves  the  respect 
oX  the  N  a  lien. 

XCVU— App. — ac7 


HciMral  Adktttt — ItaEaB-AaMricaa 
WorM  War  Vetcraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKF 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MassAtHUitans 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  19S1 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  of  the  national 
commander  of  the  Italian -American 
World  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  John  P.  Nave,  on  Memorial 
Day.  at  UtUe  Palls.  N.  Y.: 

Gold  Stair  Mothers,  city  fathers,  distin- 
guished giWBts,  Miow  veterans,  and  friends, 
today,  all  ovw  the  land  our  fellow  Amerl- 
cans  are  asMmbllng  and  obeervlng  Memorial 
Day,  sometimes  referred  to  as  Decoration 
Day. 

As  we  obeerve  Memorial  Day  this  year  for 
the  eighty-fourth  time,  we  are  again  re- 
minded of  the  creed  of  vetirans'  organiza- 
tions who  have  made  this  day  so  solemn  and 
cherished. 

This  creed,  perhaps,  can  best  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

"For  God  and  Nation,  and  for  our  Com- 
monwealth, we,  former  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  having 
aided  In  maintaining  the  honor,  integrity, 
and  supremacy  of  otn-  country,  holding  In  re- 
membrance the  sacrifices  in  common  made 
and  drawn  together  by  strong  ijonds  of  re- 
siject  and  mutual  suffering,  solemnly  and 
firmly  associate  ourselves  together  In  creat- 
ing the  various  veterans'  organtxations.  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  which  shall  be 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
fidelity  to  its  Constitution  and  laws. 

"To  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  true  patriotism; 

"To  strive  for  a  tietter  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  that  peace  may  prevail; 

"To  aid  and  assist  veterans,  their  wives, 
widows,  dependents,  and  orphans;  and 

"To  cherish  and  preserve  the  memories  of 
our  mUitary.  naval,  and  air  associations,  and 
that  of  our  deceased  comrades." 

On  this  solemn  and  cherished  eighty- 
fourth  Memorial  Day  the  veterans'  organi- 
zations again  keep  faith  with  their  magnifi- 
cent creed  by  honoring  the  memories  of  their 
deceased  comrades. 

In  thla  they  stand  not  alone,  for  proud 
Americans  everywhere  Join  with  them  in  this 
great  observation. 

Memorial  day  is  both  sacred  and  lil£torl- 
cal.  Hence,  its  history  should  not  go  un- 
remindftil. 

It  was  observed  originally  lu  many  SUtes 
as  an  occasion  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
soldiers  killed  in  tbe  ClvU  War.  but  subse- 
quently common  usage  and  adoption  de- 
creed that  it  should  include  those  who  fell 
In  later  and  earlier  wars,  irrespectlTe  of  place 
of  burial. 

The  custom  is  said  to  have  started  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  then  copied  scatter- 
Ingly  and  on  different  dB3rs  In  Northern 
States — all  In  the  spring  for  natural  rea- 
sons. 

On  May  5,  1868,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  then 
National  Commander  in  Chief.  Grand  Army 
of  Republic,  iasued  an  executive  order  des- 
ignating May  90.  ISes  for  his  organization's 
serrlces  in  so  decorating  graves. 

Many  believe  this  date  was  choosen  because 
the  last  Union  volunteers  of  the  Civil  War 
were  discharged  on  that  day. 


Oenertil  losan's  nov-famed  historical  ex- 
ec'Jttve  order  in  designating  May  90  as  Mem- 
orial Day  retids  as  follows; 

•Pot  the  purpoae  of  strewing  with  lSo««ri, 
or  otherwise  decorating  the  grmvwt  of  com- 
rades who  died  in  defenM  at  their  cotintry 
during  the  late  rebellion  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  kept  up  from  y*«r  to  year." 

Heiice,  m  1888  on  May  30.  the  llrst  Iftai- 
orial  Day  was  observed  In  Columbus.  Mtsa. 

In  1883  the  Grand  Arsy  of  the  Repubtto 
urged  that  the  proper  designation  of  May 
SO  be  Memorial  Day.  rather  than  Decora- 
tion Day.  as  origtcally  called.  Recce,  tbe 
explanauon  why  Memorial  Day  ts  ■omettme* 
reXerred  to  as  Decoration  Day. 

The  SUtes  which  observe  Memorial  Day 
have  adopted  It  sUigly.  There  is  no  national 
law  on  the  stibject  It  Is  a  legal  holiday  la 
all  States  save  a  few  who  observe  It  under 
a  somewhat  different  name  snd  at  a  slightly 
different  time. 

At  thu  point  tt  would  5e  moet  opportune 
to  remind  ourselves  and  to  refresh  tbe  mem- 
ortes  of  our  compatriots  as  to  why  we  ob- 
serve thia  great  day. 

We  have  already  stated  and  Implied  that 
one  great  reason  is  to  commemorate  and 
preserve  the  memory  of  our  departed  com- 
rades who  lie  beneath  sacred  soil  or  art 
buried  a*  sea. 

We  must  admit  we  do  ao  to  keep  faith 
with  them  who,  for  the  honor  and  defense 
of  their  iMloved  counory,  made  tbe  supreme 
sacrifice. 

To  many  of  us.  they  were  our  buddies. 
We  must  make  sure  that  they  are  never 
forgotten,  nor  that  they  died  in  vain. 

As  we  gather  together  and  obMfve  Me- 
morial Day  in  their  memory,  we  are  also 
reminded  of  our  great  heritage,  the  free- 
doms, the  prutdptoe.  end  htooloflea  for 
which  Americans  have  made  tbe  rjpreme 
sacrifice  In  the  last  ITS  yean. 

America  stands  for  freedom,  Justtoe.  tol- 
erance, equality,  and  liberty.  We  must  see 
that  these  words  wlU  always  be  given  their 
true  and  Just  meanings.  This  would  be  tXw 
least  we  could  do  to  keep  faith  with  them 
who  have  answered  tbe  last  ealL  I  know 
that  that  much  they  shall  always  be  enti- 
tled to. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  been  said.  Me- 
morial Day  serves  as  a  grim  reminder  that 
liberty.  Justice,  freedom,  equality,  and  tol- 
erance are  not  Just  mere  words,  nor  grante<l 
to  us  for  the  asking. 

We  have  had  to  be  eternally  vigilant  and 
make  many  sacriflcae  throughout  our  175 
years  of  existence  as  a  free  nation.  Not 
only  has  it  cost  us  well  over  1500,000,000,000, 
but  we  have  had  to  sacrifice  many  of  our 
people  in  warfare  to  preserve  their  meaning. 

History  reveals  that  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged  In  the  following  wars:  The 
Revolutionary  War,  War  of  1813.  Mexican 
War.  Civil  War.  Indian  Wars,  war  with 
Spain,  China  Relief  Expedition.  PhUlpplne 
Insurrection,  World  War  I,  World  War  II. 
preaent  Korean  war  and  several  other  lesser 
campaigns  and  expedltlom:. 

What  many  people  are  not  aware  of  Is 
that  they  roughly  involved  about  38.000,000 
men,  of  which  2.000.000  are  recorded  as 
either  dead,  mislng.  or  wounded. 

One  can  see.  therefore,  that  the  price  of 
freedom  truly  Involves  eternal  vtgUaiuse. 
great  sums  of  money,  but  most  regrettul  of 
all  the  need  for  hums^  sacrifice,  which  to 
many  has  meant  answering  tbe   last  call. 

However,  as  a  free  people  In  a  free  Nation 
we  serve  as  a  reminder  to  our  enemies  that 
vro  Americans  are  always  ready  and  willing 
to  defend  our  way  of  life,  and  that  we  shall 
keep  faith  with  our  departed  oomxmdes. 
Otu'  way  of  life  is  too  deeply  imliedded 
within  us.  Hence,  it  oould  never  be  given 
up  without  a  strug^. 
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Wttfela  fl«r  taad  today  &r«  groups  and 
OTfaaiatloos  tk*t  would  maiu  poockery  of 
tba  prtzKtptaB  aad  oancepta  emboincd  In 
Ukt  OBClarMtaa  ctf  Indrp^ndenc*  aimI  Uv« 
CoootlUiaan  ctf  tb*  Unltad  St«t««. 

Tbmf  vooM  am^Fwam  and  mak*  mcanln«- 
Ina  tte  ptvpoaai  and  oojeetlvw  for  wbicii 
our  TmrhllfW  and  dtpartad  comradfl*  oi  ail 
van  nwf*  tte  sufinHiM  lacnflc*. 

In  aU  SMitwmm  to  emrwl'rts.  to  our  ebil- 
tfraa.  and  to  tboa*  wboaa  BMmorlaa  w«  to 
proodly  iMaor  ttUa  ■oicmn  and  Mcr«d  day 
let  OB  n'Wtkvt^  tMtx  Bwnara  and  deitrof 
tlMlr  wncMB.  Tbty  bav*  no  plae*  in  tha 
AoMrteaa  ^««f  of  IU«.  To  totarata  tbair  ex- 
latvoe*  or  to  b*  hkdtflcrcnt  to  tbctr  praacnce 
la  BMM  tanittlac  to  Vtut  m«aoil«a  of  ckit 
faJlan  baron. 

Oar  eummy  itaadi  for  one  Ism — patriotic 


It  la  for  aa.  tba  Urtng.  to  mm  that  it  abaU 
aivaya  raoMin  tbaS  way. 

Wa  wbo  war*  fortunate  In  our  earlier  yean 
to  Xm  immran  school  children  vere  taugbt 
that  oar  eowitry  waa  the  land  ot  the  tree 
and  the  botne  of  the  braTc. 

Oar    fallan    beroee    bare    confirmed    that 


IX\y    srteUy    reminds    us    that 
eoold  ncTcr  be  otherwise. 


ACaUAnlfwWdMFaci* 


KXilMBJOIf  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AnAHAM  J.  HULTER 
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the 
facto 


the 
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or  KmUSENTATIVEB 

Mtmdev,  Jtint  4.  1951 

MUVTOL  Mr.  Speakrr.  now  that 
has  died  down  and  the 
the  record,  apin-aisal  of  the 
completely  Justifies 
'%   action.      An    excellent 
oi  the  fttuatton   appeared   In 
UocDeT's    syndicated     oohmm. 
the  News,  m  the  Brooklyn 
Of  Jane  2.  IWl.  which  follows: 
m  Hews 
Llndley ) 
MAC  htcnsvw.  jOT!<rr  sT*rr 

DfCOHVATISLX 

Ite  eoU  iweard  ctf  the  Senate  tSTesttga- 
tloB  Into  Omaral  MaeArthur's  recall  has  es- 
taMtehert  that  be  waa  wrong  when  he  tald 
ta  hla  tOtnm  to  cnncrsss  that  "from  a 
mSiStmrf  staHlpotat"  his  foiff-polnt  plan  for 
wpandtiig  the  war  In  Korea  had  been  fully 
•barad  by  «&•  Joint  Ouaf s  of  staff. 

Tbe  4  poteta  vera  part  of  a  list  of  IS 
ptapowd  or  piT"if1»>«*  stepa  set  forth  In  a  atudy 
by  tiM  JCB.  Tb0f  ware  tentatively  apf^oved 
by  tbe  JC8.  m»b)aet  to  conditions      It   ia 

ly  that  sooM  of  them 

only  la  tbe  event  that 

fOTMd  oat  of  Korea.    Otbrra  were 

IT  or  wban  a  battle  line  waa 

pot  Into  eibct — In- 

Mports  to  Bad  China. 

tMpUad  la  bla  spaaeh  had 

Tba  United  if  atlooa  had 

yet  affwaed  sodi  eomoaile  sancttona, 

bad  applied  tbaoi  and 

pot  iMify  piBTiia  OB  oar  prtnelpal 

iple.     In  liay  tba 

took  forBat  aetttm  eaning  for 


bad  only 
itapa  be  Bilfbft 
tavorad  by  tba  JCS. 
It  grew  ottt  of  a  serlee  of 
by  the  JCa.  and  in  the  draft  of  Jan- 
tl.  wMeh  MacArtbur  saw.  the  prellml« 


nary  matter  shr,wir.*j  "hat  thi$  was  m>"iv:T 
a  study  had   ti^^n  dropped   nii'. 

Howrver.    Mac  Arthur  »    Knowledge    ~f    -hs 

dccument  wa«  i^rit  cnr.ftned  -t'  rc.i.l:  .:  ,v 
It  w%B  read  and  cxpUinrd  m  '.w.vi.  ■:»  -.r  >"v 
prjint.  by  Ofner-ii  C'ii,::i.s  ChifT  of  ^if  rr  : 
the  Army    *'h  ■  •.■■■o'k  ;t  wit'.-;  hira  '■'-:  T  iSc .  > 

o*nat.-.r  H:<"Kr:<fL'".-:prn  :ioii."i  (;"".--:■  i.  Cn\- 
lir.n  \t  ihe  JCS  nad  ever  nonfled  Mai  Ar-lrir 
thAt  '.hev  rirtd  wt'hdnwn  th(*«f'  Xer.*A'r'<'  pr  - 
ptauLs  Ofr.eral  Ci)iUi':s  repi.ed  ;..  ";>•  ■•-  ;- 
t;-.-(?.  There  was  nu  .lefti  •g  witiidraw  '.hem. 
since  thev  ti:<d  never  ^»v'n  fl:'.i::v  ippr',ved. 
&->iT.e  i'  'h^m  'wre  pu*  •.:::.!  *>fff>^"  Orhera 
n'iHy  t>»  put  11. '.i  efftvn,  vp'  i:  riri'uz'i'iitances 
change  and  m^m  tn  require  'hem 

General  V.jnder.r«T^  Chief  it  Staff  al  the 
Air  Pore*.  jcrnmiMnjed  (:fner)l  Collins  on 
that  trip  'o  T  iKV'-i  and  wa.-.  present  when 
C'jUJns  rf.Jd  .jr.d  expUi::ed  :h:s  document,  as 
well  aa  others  .\cf-^rJ!:v^  -.j  Vandenberg. 
CoUlna  'n.ld^  :t  quite  nlair.  that  some  of 
th'-se  pr'!p<»a..s  «f"re  r.nlv  vit.i'ivp  ir  "'  ■;- 
ditlonai  VandenbtTi;  w,i.ii  i.sk»»d  .:  :.'• 
thought  Mar  .Arthur  had  mi.-'r»>nr'»s«>vr»-(i  •;-.»» 
fact  of  the  matter  He  repl>>a  t:».i*  ..>• 
thoU4<ht  Genera.  MacAr'hur  is  ti"  n:.<'  i 
man'  to  have  done  -har  "I  cU.  oeiicve  taat 
he  muist  h.ive  rr.is-ir.dersv-.n-; 

MacArThur  niii.«t  r-itner  have  avisur.der'^tood 
at  the  time  or  have  r'aiied  to  .emember  clearly 
when  he  made  ms  ^p«*e<'h  'ci  CoMi;rt"*s  CctI- 
lina,  wlio  pxpr '.sses  hiinaei:  xell,  tr.oi.i^i-r  >.e 
had  made  everv*hinif  pl.i.:;  VimU'i.b'^r.; 
thought  CoUins   had   been   eriVirely  clear 

The  testimony  -f  the  Chiefs  -.t  St. iff  *!it'n 
carefully  read,  leaves  no  doubt  >»s  t<y  wi. v 
they  were  unanimous  m  cocfluriiu.^  "ii.tc 
from  a  military  viewp-^int  MacArthur  .-'ri  -ild 
be  recalled.  Hia  mind  and  :hrtir  rsimd-s  dim- 
ply did  not  me-*ta  Whether  he  mu-inulfr- 
at<X)d.  or  '.(infO'  or  simply  dua.rreed  so  pr  - 
foundly  with  their  plain  that  he  strf.f.eil 
them,  he  die  .nuiV  their  co-n.lde.'ic*'  'i  ."i;:;; 
They  had  bee.-i  m  the  an.xi'jiis  iea^  ;)■  ;:, 
him  for  morith.^,  ar.J.  as  tes'iniu.'y  su.  •A.s'd. 
for  good  re-junjns. 


Tun  ofl  the  Ligbt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or    MISStiTHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRilSENTA  nVE:3 

Tuesday.  June  5.  1951 

Mr  C.\RNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ind-  r 
permisaion  to  extend  my  remark.-.  i:\  li.e 
RicoRD,  I  include  herewith  the  foluvv- 
ing  address  by  Dr  Prank  N  D  Buch- 
man.  initiator  of  Moral  Rearmament  at 
the  World  Assembly  for  Mural  Rearma- 
ment. Mackinac  Island.  Mich  : 

There  ts  chatju  and  conluaion  m  the  world 
today.  There  are  wars  dxid  rumors  ui  wars. 
There  U  a  ttninij  militant  lurce  that  :i>  out 
to  win  the  world.  You  encuunter  it  every- 
where— la.  the  mines,  in  the  dtxits.  in  far- 
away Korea,  in  Malaya,  in  Indonenia.  in  .Aus- 
tralia. It  ts  a  global  cuoilu-r.  Aiid  p<-i  pid 
are  really  worried.  Fear  ifrips  them.  They 
haven't  an  answer. 

What  can  a  man  say  and  do  In  11  »hurt 
mlnutei?  This  is  my  job,  to  try  to  gi, e 
you  the  answer. 

All  people.  I  know,  want  to  live  happily 
tocether.  We  dun  t  want  to  be  disturbed. 
But  we  have  to  he.  It  la  a  thiog  that  affects 
our  taxea.  and  things  that  afleiit  our  uxes 
touch  everybody.  And  whea  they  go  high 
enoufh.  we  try  to  work  out  sumething. 
rIffhUy  or  wrongly  we  try  to  find  an  answer. 

Krerywhere  people  are  disss Usfleld  In 
Milan  I  saw  signs  on  bulldlngi*  '  Lun^  Lr.  e 
Communism."     What   is   the  uiher  si^n   to 


pi;-      \i:;'        ■  L.:ing      Lave — what?"        I'eople 
dr-:-.  •   :i.'.ich   uuited  yet  on  the  answ*r. 

P  ti  •  ,  iiiies  don  t  hold  the  way  the\  used 
;j"nviT:i:.-.  and  Repuhlicana,  iT  ti  ^ar.'t 
,•  ■  ;.  •  -  .•ii,;Kt>  ;T\uc'h  jirffrfiicf.  Son  e  are 
i  ..:  o.fl  -.'me  -ni- t  so  ^ood.  But  w  lat  i.s 
so  hard  to  And  Is  'he  leadership,  thi  tv  je 
of  man  to  be  in  WashinRttai.  tlie  ur.ver-al 
type  of  man  that  reailv  meets  people  s  d  'epest 
needs.  Thfr*>  ire  ho  fi^w  in  w.*". om  the  leopie 
place  th(*:r  :i;;  1  onrtdeni-e.  It  used  t.  he  a 
fairly  ea.sy  Job  *o  be  \n  Wa.>;hin:jton,  wi  'u^^ht 
with  honor  But  now  with  the  diV' rjjpnt 
views  it  Ls  t)ei;;nn:n''  to  be  a  i'')n.=  id  trab'.e 
nuisance  Unless  a  man  ha.s  'he  art  -  f  elv- 
.ng  som ?•'.'":: '.J  evervbody  want.s  T(xl*v  we 
need  men  wh<,  talce  Gud  into  their  c  iislri- 
eratlon  and  make  Him  dominant  w  ^hout 
piosity.  ^ft"•".  who  f  r^ive  their  en  mif»s. 
Men  wh'      -'iii  "learlv  deride 

In  Britain  it  i.i  some  of  the  dockei ;  w!-i0 
are  (fivmi?  this  le.ide-  -hip  They  u  ed  to 
be  a  problem  Ttiey  caused  strikes  an  i  tur- 
moil. But  they  changed  a.".d  'hev  a-e  the 
ones  who  sent  to  all  'he  Members  of  :*arlla- 
ment  not  only  the  Common.^,  but  the  Lords. 
a  book  about  moral  rearmameuf  whirh 
■eems  to  -ht^m  to  have  the  a:i.swer.  Tliey 
sent  it  :■.'  '  •-Tsly  'o  the  Labi,r  Me  nhcrs. 
but  to  the  Conservatives,  and  a  mai .  high 
In  that  party  ictcnowlefiges  wi'h  eai  e:r.e;:..s 
-!..vt  'jiPse  docl.ers  have  wh.it  he  ha.^r.  *  had. 
Other  pe. iple  were  not  aware  "hat  he  didn't 
have  It.  ihev  thovii^ht  it  was  •■•nouRi  that 
he  waa  a  Conservative,  but  he  said  "Yni 
have  shown  me  that  cl.as.s  i.s  wroni?  .  nd  no 
elaas  or  person  of  any  cla.sa  is  always  r;ght" 

This  is  such  a  dl.Uriik  lesson  to  lear  i,  ''nrh 
thinking  the  other  fellow  better  tha:.  him- 
■»e!f  People  are  so  fiiled  up  with  thf  ;r  own 
ii:;.)o.'»ance  that  there  Isn't  room  foi  much 
ni'  !>■  We  need  a  new  altitude  of  U'-in^. 
srvme'hmg  above  what  wo  h.r/e  .seen  .i.s  yet. 
It  is  icknowledKiHii;  the  right  and  y. elding 
the  wrung.      .\n(l  it  brings  illummatv  in. 

We  have  lived  m  dariciiess  no  long.  "  hcmas 
Edis<jn  once  .said  to  me  in  a  conve-sarion 
which  lasted  way  into  the  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. "Is  Heaven  lighted  up?"  I  tell  him. 
"of  course.  fou  d(.n  t  have  to  bothe  about 
that.  It  i  been  lighted  up  long  slnc!  You 
did  your  Job  in  li;<hting  up  the  earth." 
Everything  can  have  light.  Why  sb  ;u!dn't 
politics  have  light '  Then  our  dispute  .  would 
have  more   light  and   less  heat. 

Turn  on  the  Uuht.  More  U^jht.  rhat  Is 
the  answer  to  confusion.  There  is  lo  lea- 
s' r-   •    r  :;i  t   ~eeing  clearly. 

W-  ...I' e  ail  'he  modern  m.eans  of  having 
!i.  r-  ._:.t.  We  have  electric  light  which 
E.i.i..<;;  rlrst  .?ave  to  the  world  by  ighting 
up  one  h.;use  We  have  radar  which  pene- 
trates fog.  We  have  X-ray  which  en;  'oies  us 
to  look  inside  But  we  are  not  u  iii.^  all 
God  has  glve:i  u.s.  With  all  this  li;hl  the 
world  seems  to  be  marching  in  vast  uiumus 
t>'    1  .'(tr.ess. 

Our  iiiith  must  be  Illumined,  must  have 
light.  So  d.3erent  faiths,  all  faill:  s.  need 
th:,*  supernatural  gleam.  ■"Lighte:!  with 
c<  lev'i.il  are.  God  i.s  my  light  i  nd  my 
.sa.va"oii,  of  whom  sh  ill  I  be  afraid  '  And 
this  ..Kht  needs  absolute  moral  st  mdard.s 
to  *[>n,iight  wnere  we  and  our  natio  is  need 
to  rhange  These  are  the  additions  to  our 
Chn.t.an  practice  that  need  furbish  ng  and 
burii;i:r:liig  These  ntHJd  to  be  ac  ivated. 
Lived  by  every  man  they  are  the  »  cret  of 
success 

Here  in  the  State  of  Michigan  the  labora- 
ti  IV  ,)f  Thomas  Bdifton  has  been  riven  a 
permanent  home  in  Oreenfleld  VU.  age  by 
th.it  other  great  American,  Henr^  Ford 
Why  are  the  names  Ford  and  Edlsca  such 
a  gajvani.:lng  force  in  mtxleni  life'?  They 
were  far  .jeers  Is  that  the  element  ve  lack 
In    modern-day  statesmanship? 

Heiirv  Ford  sent  me  this  message.  "Moral 
rearmament  gives  me  hope  for  the  future 
of  lur  (Hjuntry  and  the  world,  becj  use  of 
the   results   that   are   being   achieved. 
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Ifin.  Bdison.  too.  understood  moral 
ment.  She  said.  TThls  light.  Ilka  my  boa- 
band's.  muBt  go  mto  erery  home."  And  tha 
son,  Charles  Bdlson.  aa  Secretary  at  the  Navy, 
said.  "Now  more  than  ever  I  am  convinced 
moral  rearmament  shares  equally  In  Im- 
portance  with   material  rearmament." 

These  men  were  pioneers  at  the  new  In- 
dustrial age.  That  Is  why  they  understood 
nrmml  rearmament,  this  new  spirit  alight  in 
the  world. 

World  circumstances  now  may  compel  us 
each  to  strike  a  flint  and  each  one  will  have 
to  set  It  for  himself.     And  that  is  cur  hope. 

Take  the  Ford  plant  at  Dagenham  In  Lon- 
don. The  superintendent  In  charge  of  the 
assembly  building,  says.  "In  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs  after  World  War  II  I  tried 
the  tough  way  with  the  men.  One  day 
the  shop  stewards  asked  me  If  I  would  meet 
them  to  discuss  our  problems  on  the  basis 
of  the  four  absoiute  standards  of  moral 
rearmament.  These  meetings  have  had 
iicUilng  but  the  best  results.  We  are  get- 
tlrft  production  without  having  to  drive  men. 
The  building  Is  running  more  economically 
toe  ay  than  ever  before.  Our  efficiency  was 
99  43  percent  in  April  this  year — better  than 
anything  we   have  had  since   the  war  " 

Thi.5  assembly  gives  wttnen  to  the  fact 
that  an  liumlnatlon  Is  spreading  to  the 
whole  vorld.  We  are  practical  p)eople.  If  a 
new  padget  is  to  be  put  Into  the  liouse.  we 
will  cut  It  In.  It  may  be  television.  Why  not 
this  "pr-seelng  vision,  this  new  illumination 
in  every  home? 

What  is  It  that  makes  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  support  this  work?  What 
is  It  that  makes  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees 
cable  to  the  capitals  of  the  world?  There  Is 
a  whole  new  level  of  sTatesmanshif  wrapped 
up  In  this.  It  Is  a  statesmanship  that  turns 
nur  foes  into  friends.  When  communism 
crme-  in,  darlmess  follows  Jurt  as  night  fol- 
lows day.  But  a  Cabinet  MlniBtw"  who  had 
=e"n  this  happen  in  his  country  said.  "If 
communism  is  darkness  at  noon,  moral  re- 
IBmaracnt  is  sunshine  at  midnight." 

That  is  why  a  founder  and  anchor  man  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Norway,  34  years  a 
Communist,  is  sitting  in  our  midst  today. 
Labor  leaders,  formerly  Communist,  from  the 
Ruhr,  from  the  London  docks,  from  France 
and  Italy.  leaders  In  management  from 
Europe  and  Asia,  people  of  every  creed  and 
no  creed,  of  every  race  and  t»ckgro\md  And 
here  the  essence  of  truth,  something  they 
all  accept  and  say.  "This  Is  »>ett«r  than  any- 
tiilng  I  have  known  before.  It  works."'  The 
indufit,;laii8t  says.  '•This  is  the  thing  the 
worker  wants,"  and  it  Is  something,  too.  he 
finds  he  wants  for  himself,  and  enjoys. 

Men  who  have  been  constantly  wrestling 
with  problems  see  where  they  themselves 
have  been  wrong.  The  problems  and  strife 
melt  away.  There  la  nothing  left  for  them 
to  do.  One  CIO  leader  said,  "Now  I  can  go 
to  bed  and  have  a  good  night's  sleep.  The 
problem  Is  solved." 

Men  are  here  today  who  through  change 
have  become  exponents  of  the  new  order. 
They  have  seen  this  revolution  on  the  march. 
A  year  ago  I  waa  invited  by  the  German 
Chancelor.  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  to  lead  a 
meeting  In  the  Tuhr  to  offset  the  Berlin 
Communist  demonstration.  One  of  the  Ger- 
mnn  newspapers  came  out  next  nusnlng 
with  the  headUne.  "Berlin  a  waab-out, 
moral  rearmament  the  basic  answer  ' 

Robert  Schuman  acknowledges  this  force 
in  Franco-German  relations. 

The  Socialist,  for  6  years  mayor  of  Milan. 
says.  "Moral  rearmament  la  the  only  arm  by 
which  no  one  la  conquered  and  all  are  con- 
querors." 

Oen.  Ho  Tlng-ciUii.  who  was  oommander 
In  chief  of  the  Chlnaaa  armlea.  spoke  reomtly 
In  the  appw  House  of  the  Japaneaa  Parlia- 
ment. He  said.  "Moral  rearmament  la  the 
on'v  l:f.Gus  for  lasting  peace  lor  China  and 
Jsil^n.     It  IS  pricrlty." 


This  wsrM-wtde  advanea  la  In  proesw  of 
nifftaty  davtiopmcnt.  A  boak,  Tlia  Worltf 
Babxiilt.  wbleb  appean  la  ao  eountrtea  and 

10  languages.  Is  eagerly  read  by  all  and  la 
understandable  by  all. 

Only  last  January  I  said  In  my  statement 
to  the  lU'eas,  "The  airlines  wUI  lead  the  way." 
The  fact  that  five  delegatlcnu  from  the  atr- 
llnea  with  special  planes  tan  attexHllng  this 
aaaembly  shows  how  woadarfoUy  tbls  guid- 
ance Is  being  foUUlad.  A  few  days  tgo  Cmpt. 
Bddla  Riekenbacker,  ^Making  to  3,500  of  bis 
employaaa  in  Kastam  Airlines,  said.  'Unless 
we  grow  morally,  mental  and  financial  growth 
won't  last.  If  you  and  I  can  take  the  one 
fundamental  principle  of  moral  rearmament, 
honesty,  and  live  up  to  that,  the  other  three 
will  foUow.  Chir  ambition  is  to  build  leader- 
ship of  the  quality  moral  rearmament  is 
teaching.  If  every  one  of  us  could  overnight 
put  this  spirit  into  action,  it  would  guarantee 
America  would  be  sure  to  stirvive."  These 
were  Captain  Rlckenbacker's  words. 

My  deep  personal  wish  is  to  have  every 
American  free  under  the  direction  of  God  to 
fight  for  America;  so  to  fight  that  America 
reaedly  he  free,  free  fmm  the  tyranny  of  sin. 
under  God  s  direction,  the  unseen  bun  ever- 
present  power.  I  w  i&h  this  no  less  deeply  for 
everyone  In  every  nation.  I  doat  want  our 
sons,  especially  oiu"  fighting  sons,  to  go  about 
without  an  ansTver.  It  simply  enslaves  them. 
7t  is  not  good  enough.  It  wUl  drive  them  to 
the  same  philoeophy  that  rules  our  oppo- 
nents. We  shall  never  create  an  inspired  de- 
mocracy that  way.  Men  must  learn  co  have 
a  faith  that  will  create  the  right  revolution. 
If  we  can  spread  this  revolution  fast  enough, 
we  cin  save  America  and  the  Mrorld.  Unless 
we  have  this  revolution  there  vrtll  he  a  revo- 
lution of  chaos. 

It  needs  this  stronger  doae.  Sin  leaves  us 
with  such  a  dull,  heavy  thud  "The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin."  That  is  the  dUcoveiy  everyone  ts 
looking  for.    That  is  the  answur. 

Then  you  will  have  a  wonderful  example 
that  the  whole  world  wUi  wtnt  to  follow. 
You  will  have  an  America  to  Mhlch  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair.  And  that  Is  what  the 
world  expects  today  of  America.  Yau  will 
have  a  battle  cry  of  freedom,  and  that  is  what 
America  wants.  You  will  hav<!  a  democracy 
that  is  really  inspired. 

Then  our  young  men  and  our  old  m«n  will 
fight  as  Lincoln  fought  of  old.  Our  young 
men  will  know  what  to  fight  for  and  our  wars 
will  be  won.  And  we  shall  be  at  peace  with 
all  men  and  the  whole  world. 


Mr.  DiSaUe's  Bnauitora 


EXTENSION  O*^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  CBH) 

IN  THE  HOT7S1  OP  RSHBSKNTATIV  E3 
ThvTsdav.  Jfay  24. 19St 

Mr.  BWWIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
incredibte  outtnirst  from  tlie  OP3  is  de- 
signed to  end  an  outlrarsts.  Ifr.  DfSaDe, 
Its  EXreetor.  now  prttpcses  rjiat  Congress 
give  him  authority  to  Uotnae  all  busi- 
nesBes.  This  woiild  be.  he  says,  "a 
means  of  sim>endtDg  bissincas  tram  oper- 
ating if  Vtuj  yiolate  the  rtigulatlcHis." 

SliRdes  of  Uncle  Joe.  No  bostnen  in 
America  eonld  operate  if  one  w  Mr. 
EMGaIte*s  boys  dedded  ttnt  it  was  not 
toeing  the  One.  Goremment  licensing 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  eooitiict  of  any 
business  is  so  clearly  uaciOB&tttatlniial 
under  our  system  which  inrotects  with 
absolute  jealousy  the  rigbt  of  any  man 


to  make  bis  Ilveiihood  la  a  legally  ac- 
ceptable way  that  It  ooold  never  be  en* 
acted  by  any  ■elf-respeetlng  Congress: 
certainly  there  is  not  a  chance  in  the 
world  that  this  Congress  will  oounte- 
ziance  any  such  teglalatton. 

What  is  signUleaat  is  the  request  itaell 
Mr.  DiSalle,  who  has  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  Washington  down  prince  by 
his  ready  good  humor  and  vUlingneB  to 
poke  good  natured  fun  at  himself  now 
emerges  as  a  Dr.  JekyO  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
His  tickling  feather  appears  to  be  made 
of  pointed  steel. 

Inevitably  this  is  the  course  Into  which 
all  rigid  Government  controls  lead.  First 
you  emitrol,  then  you  regulate,  then  you 
license,  and  by  that  time  you  have  a  state 
socialistic  schane  in  practice.  It  can- 
not happen  here?  It  can  if  we  let  the 
present  administration  stay  on  and  on. 


Safaite  te  Western  Reserve  Uaiversitf, 


EXTENSION  OF  FlEMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  osm 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OP  RKH&E8E3VT Axi v kA 

Tuesday.  June  S.  19SI 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Western 
Reserve  University,  located  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  is  ceiebratizig  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fi/th  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
This  great  institration  merits  a  tribute 
because  of  the  major  part  that  it  has 
played  in  this  Nation's  educati<mal 
progress. 

The  United  States,  particularly  the 
Midwest,  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Western  Reserve  University  for  the 
leadership  that  it  has  displayed  in  re- 
sc-rch  and  scholarship.  This  university 
has  written  a  notable  page  in  the  history 
of  American  education  and  in  the  cul- 
tural development  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve territory. 

In  1826,  when  the  Brie  Canal  had 
only  begun  to  tie  the  West  with  ito  At- 
lantic clipper  trade.  Western  Reserve 
University  was  founded  by  those  stal- 
wart New  England  pioneers  who  had  mi- 
grated west  to  settle  in  what  they  named 
the  Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut. 
These  were  pioneers  concerned  only  with 
the  future  of  their  children  and  chil- 
dren's children.  Despite  the  many  diffl- 
culties  that  beset  them  and  the  many 
hardships  that  they  faced  in  their  strtig- 
gle  to  exist,  they  established  a  new  school 
known  as  Western  Reserve  College. 

This  was  a  conclusive  demonstration 
of  the  determination  of  a  free  people- 
people  who  had  a  true  faith  in  the  future 
of  their  eoimtry.  They  believed  that 
the  future  of  their  chllcb«i  and  their 
fellow  cttisens  could  be  best  hisured  only 
by  providiz«  for  the  Usher  edtication  ai 
those  individuals  who  nust  furnish  the 
teadersh^  for  a  free  sodety. 

The  way  waa  hard.  The  times  were 
not  propitious  for  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature,  but  the  founden  were  un- 
danoted.  From  tlie  beginniiy  they 
adopted  and  maintained  high  stand- 
ards Off  aeholarahip.  and  it  was  but  a  few 
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ywnmtfl  tbtf  had  ar^»alaed  a  (actiUy 


hiatorUnt  aaj  that  it 
«f  the  BBcst  tofiisentlai  instltu- 
dortv  tbt  nUxtceDtta  centxiry  in 
ttoe  etiltwml.  tdac«t>rwml.  profc9ikia«l. 
and  iiiiyti—  drrekKHiait  of  the  liid- 


cooounced  the  fcHinding 
of  BMror  ocfaer  ooUeares  in  this  section  oi 

la  im  tbt  eoOcfe  vms  morvd  to  Cleve- 
^M  frgM  maiUj  Hudson.  CAik>.  Since 
that  ti»e  tt  has  deveiofied  into  the  great 
urban  oalventtj  that  it  is  today.  In 
that  tiOK  U»  grovth  and  devekipment 
of  tha  BBlTtntty  and  the  coaunumty 
hav*  bam  tncxtrleably  Unked. 

Mrrer  has  tt  faltered  in  its  serrice  to 
the  NatkBD  and  to  the  many  communities 
of  Ob^  Never  has  it  siacicened  from 
the  h^h  f^tft't^'^**  that  it  has  estab- 
lished. Arar  fenerations  have  bef>n 
aerrad  tajr  this  srcat  school  Today.  tt5 
M.Mt  aetti*  atamnl  are  d?Toted  to  the 
task  of  "««^<»«f  an  even  creater  univer- 
stty— a  university  geared  to  increasing 
Its  servloes  to  the  Natum. 

In  Its  fiv*  qoazter  centuries,  the  uni- 
rtxmj  has  served  the  area  of  Western 
Reatm  vhfle  endrlnc  as  an  institution 
of  biMtner  leamtof  which  annually  en- 
raUs  UJM  stadexits,  and  grants  2.000 
mukmadnate,  cradiiate.  and  profes- 
skma]    tliHAixa.    Its    faculty    numbers 

^  and  there  are  08  build- 

loealad  on  the  33  acres  of  its  scenic 


Behind  the  story  of  Western  Reserve 
UuiwiMtf  la  the  story  of  its  ideals  and 
pbOongtxy  which  spring  forth  from  the 
vahm.  pattens,  and  truths  which  125 
jm%  have  deitneatcd  and  proved. 

TlM  adneational  procrums  of  the  unl- 
wmitir  httva  baen  developed  to  a  point 
wbera  today  tta  II  sehoote  and  coQeges 
Adds  oi  human  activity. 
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the 


Ftora  Stone  Mather 
OeveiaDd  College.  School  of  Ar- 
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Bolton  School   of 
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pwttealarly  proud  in  the  share  of 

that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 

with  this  university.  Nursing 

at  Wsattiii  Reserve  University 

S3  years  ago.   In  those 

for  training  oi  nurses 

aseampared  with 

bS  great. 

University  knew  iJiat 

bafttUUiad.    In  the  early 

several  departBents 

consoUdated  into 

the  Franees 

of  Nontng.    Today 

as  one  of  the  outitaDd- 

In  BurM's  training. 

that  aitnration  abould  be 

tnaS.  liMtwn  Bswiii  lAitvanlty 

CTi  laiind  an  iarti- 


opportantty  to 

and  ad- 

leflnrnmc.  All 

of  onr  pmwilatkm  have 

to  pnrtlcipatt  in  tbla 


educational  program.  It  wa*  established 
for  the  purpose  of  devplopmif  an  educa- 
tional schedule  to  fit  the  need  and  the 
time  Oi  all. 

Many  creat  leaders.  Including  two 
presidents  of  the  United  Slates.  h.ive 
come  frotu  Liie  graduatmii  clas.ses  of 
Western  Reserve  University  Thou- 
sands of  the  Nations  executives,  archi- 
tects, nurses,  social  «orlcer.s.  teachers. 
doctors,  la^i-yeri.  and  judges  uere  trained 
at  the  university.  The  university  h.\s 
conferred  39.836  degrees  since  its  t^aab- 
lishment. 

It  has  never  umited  \is  ^student  body 
to  thoiie  in  the  immed.ate  area.  The 
spreading  fame  of  the  umversitv  ha.:, 
drawn  students  from  each  State  m  the 
Union  and  from  ciany  foreign  countne.s. 
More  than  13.000  student.s  are  today  re- 
ceiving ever>'  principal  form  of  prof.  ^- 
slonal  and  nonprofessional  trainin^  ex- 
cept engineenns. 

In  Cleveland  one  of  the  Nation  s  ureat 
Industrial  areas,  is  somethinx  more  than 
Industrial  weait.h  and  me.terial  bunes.s. 
In  Cleveland  W..stern  Resorve  University 
has  built  one  of  the  world's  great  heiilth 
and  social-service  training  cenitrs 
Here  its  faculty,  students,  and  alumni 
join  with  a  city  population  of  a  million 
to  do  a  better  job  of  livm?  and  of  think- 
ing on  couunuruty  problems,  on  afovern- 
ment.  and  on  international  affairs .  not 
to  promote  untested  Idea^  premature'.--. 
but  to  learn  the  truth  and  to  act  upon  it. 
Equally  important  in  the  cummun:tv 
service  structure  are  Reserve  s  close  t.es 
with  Cleveland.  The  acuve  research 
program  and  work  of  staff  memb^^rs  ear- 
ned on  through  the  many  .services  of 
various  schools  and  ur.its  are  vital  m 
the  progress  of  this  community  .ir.d  to 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens 

In  return,  Cleveland  render^  m^jst 
valuable  aid  to  the  university  Busi- 
ness and  teciiiiical  experts,  men  promi- 
nent in  the  professions,  .sciences  and 
arts,  frequently  are  called  for  special 
conference  with  faculty  or  student.^  or 
for  speaJcing  engagement.s  The  vast 
cultural,  technical,  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  city  are  open  to  students. 
making  possible  an  educational  program 
whose  breadth  is  that  of  a  Kreat  city 

In  the  125  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  its  founding  the  university  ha-i 
played  a  leading  part  through  it.,  faculty 
and  graduates  m  the  ereat  industrial 
development  of  the  Western  Ro.-erve, 
which  in  that  time  has  become  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  center  of  a 
State  of  close  to  8,000,000  people.  Mem- 
bers of  its  faculty  were  scientific  pioneers 
in  the  discovery  and  development  of  the 
irtm  ore  deposits  in  the  Laice  Superior 
regions,  and  of  the  oil  fields  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  have  come 
the  major  mdustrial  developments  of 
northeastern  Ohio.  Research  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  of  the  college  even- 
tuated in  the  rubber  industry 

Outstanding  among  the  university's 
QMCialised  facilities  is  the  close  clinical 
and  research  relationship  between  the 
city's  bosiMtals  and  the  university's  out- 
standing school  d  medicine,  malcin;;  the 
latter  the  spearhead  of  a  loO.OOO.OOO 
Medical  center. 

The  last  125  years  of  history  have 
demonstrated  the  enduring  values  of  ed- 


ucat.i.n  as  being  the  means  by  which 
surc'^sive  generations  of  men  and 
wonrn  can  achieve  the  status  ol  free 
propie  Thrse  years  prove  that  W«  stern 
Rt  vp.  vf.  and  Its  sister  coUeees  anc  uni- 
v»:  :'.»s  are  one  of  our  strongest  tools 
m  rrtatinK  and  perpetuating  a  free  so- 
cie!v 

Tills  lasntution  has  been  made  pos- 
siblt-  by  the  faith,  dreams,  contributions, 
and  -Aovk  of  dedicated  men  and  w)men. 
T;  f  i'uip  will  likewi.se  be  made  pcs.sible 
by  -l.-'  <ime  faith. 

Vst-!(  rn  Reserve's  uncea.sing  defire  to 
bu:.d.  and  to  share  its  cultural  aid  in- 
telaciu.ii  achievement  with  its  home 
ctv  and  the  Nation.  Is  its  design  for 
th>^  future 

Th'>  i-ueat  university  has  never  been 
s.r^i-fied  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  It  his  al- 
wa'>  ')fen  more  than  willing  to  fccept 
th*-  chi. lienue  of  the  times  and  tc  pro- 
vide ,in  ever-growing  service. 

Ptihaps  I  can  best  express  this  by 
Stat  r.j  the  words  of  that  ?reat  edu  rator. 
Dr  John  S  Millis.  now  preside  it  of 
We.-^tern  Reserve  University,  when  he 
said 

Western  Re.serve  University  realizes  the 
challenge  of  the  times,  and  we  shall  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  respL-nsibilities  of  tl  e  fu- 
ture    •     •     • 

The  task  of  rintinuina;  to  build  Is  not  a 
taslt  for  a  handful,  but  the  tiLslc  of  ill  In 
the  communirv — individuals  and  cnipora- 
ti  ..n.>— who  believe  In  the  future  ai.d  to 
whom  values  are  eternal.  This  is  ai  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  even  in  thf  face 
i.f  :;>:>  world  cnsis  and  tremendous  chal- 
>;._!.*  rj  our  belief.?  and  our  way  of  U  e.  we 
caii  and  will  ^o  torwurd  to  in.sure  t.  pos- 
terity that  which  we  hold  to  be  supre  ne  in 
lm^urTa..ce. 


Commuaism  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDEF 

OF    OKTO 

LN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  H  VES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  super- 
ficial analyses  of  the  Italian  election 
have  led  many  people  to  believe  th  it  the 
Cominunist  threat  in  Italy  is  dim  nish- 
iiYA  Nothing  can  be  further  fro  n  the 
trutii  De.spite  the  loss  of  cont  ol  of 
manv  laiye  cities  and  villages,  the  Com- 
munist vote  in  Italy  rose  from  a  tt  tal  of 
957  817  in  1948  to  1.026.944  at  thf  elec- 
tions jast  concluded. 

The  Communist  threat  is  stil  very 
much  alive  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try Ak'itation  goei.  on  unabated.  More- 
over the  splmter-party  system  which 
prevails,  with  anti-Communist  senti- 
ment divided  among  the  Chi  istian 
Democratic  Party,  the  Italian  Social 
Movement,  the  Monarchist  Party,  plus 
other  extremist  groups,  makes  it  inpos- 
sible  for  the  friends  of  free  government 
to  meet  their  problems  at  the  polls  in 
effective  ways.  Communist  speakers 
constantly  exploit  the  system  by  p  aying 
one  e'oup  against  the  other.  whiL'  they 
pursue  their  own  course  without  devia- 
tion from  party  lines. 
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It  is  absm-d  f or  t»  to  seek  satisfaction 
from  the  evidence  that  there  are  fac- 
tions within  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  which  do  not  rely  completely  upon 
instructions  £r«n  Moscow.  They  are 
still  Communists  in  word,  deed,  and 
thought,  and  alliances  with  them  are 
built  upon  the  quldcsand  of  despair  and 
defeat. 


Massachasetts  State  Special  Qass 
Teadbers  Coherence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH0MA5  J.  UNE 

or  MASaACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jiine  5.  19il 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  address  I  delivered  at  the 
Massachusetts  State  Special  Class 
Teachers  Conference  at  New  Ocean 
House,  Swampscott,  Mass.,  on  Saturday, 
May  26.  1S51: 

As  Americans  we  hare  s  deep-rooted  faith 
In  education. 

We  point  to  the  material  prcgresB  of  our 
Nation  as  proof  that  education  pays  ofT. 

Eyenta  at  the  recent  piwt  and  in  tJie  pres- 
ent are  teaching  us  that  tills  limited  concep- 
tion of  our  purj)ose  Is  not  good  enough.  It 
l.s  true  that  we  need  more  engineers  and 
chemists  and  specialists  of  aD  klnd.s  so  that 
we  may  constantly  Improve  on  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  Ufa.  But  a  clvlll- 
eatlon  that  places  top  priority  on  more  and 
better  gadgets  will  not  survive  If  It  falls 
to  promote  a  greater  understanding  of  our- 
selves as  human  beings. 

Look  at  the  world  of  today,  blessed  as 
never  before  with  the  tools  and  the  tech- 
niques that  could  produce  abundance  for  all. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  It  Is  % 
world  filled  with  confusion  and  dread. 

How  can   we  explain   this  contradiction? 

In  this  period  of  economic  and  aoclal 
transitions,  we  have  not  kept  pace  within 
ourselves  and  In  our  relations  with  other 
people  so  that  we  can  make  the  proper  ad« 
jU6tment3  between  man  and  his  changing 
environment. 

So  far,  at  least,  we  an;  misusing  the  In- 
struments of  progress  that  we  have  devised. 

The  failure  Is  not  material.  It  Is  human. 

You.  the  special -class  teachers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, know  the  meaning  and  Importance 
of  adlustmeat.  Daring  every  working  day 
you  are  trying  to  help  yotmgsterc  who  ladc 
the  average  ability  to  deal  with  the  realities 
of  life.  It  Is  estimated  tliat  2  percent  of 
the  cMldren  in  our  school  population  are 
mentally  retarded.  The  figure  rises  to  12.4 
percent  for  whom  special  servloes  are  re- 
quired because  these  children  are  different 
from  others  In  speech,  hearing,  vision,  social, 
physical,  or  mental  development. 

In  helping  the  handicapped  child  yoa  ar« 
doing  a  difficult  and  dedicated  Job  In  what 
may  be  called  the  mlslonary  field  of  educa- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  you  succeed  will 
depend  the  effectiveness  of  our  free  society 
In  which  every  child  should  grow  up  to 
feel  that  he  "belongs." 

American  cttlaenahlp  la  not  divided  Into 
classes.  It  la  based  upon  effective  putld- 
patlon  by  alL  That  Is  the  goal  at  the  ^e- 
clal-clasB  program.  Tlie  good  work  you  are 
doing  In  saving  handicapped  children  so 
that  they  will  beeome  uatful  to  tbemsrtves 
and  to  society  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
attentlaa  of  the  Federal  GoTernmcnt. 


At  least  these  three  bills  tiave  been  !n- 
trodueed  within  the  past  y<!ar  to  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  Stata  and  ccnunuoltles  for 
the  education  of  defective  ciilldren.  With 
your  advice,  and  guided  by  the  succeaaful 
eTpertence  of  Massachusetts  in  this  field,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  bill  to  extend  fl-ianclal  aaeist- 
snce  to  thoee  commxmltles  that  are  givtag 
special  attention  to  this  problem. 

In  Its  report  for  the  year  1E49.  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  lnforma  us  that 
42  States  now  have  laws  autliorlzlng  cr  re- 
quiring state- wide  educatlooal  promlons 
for  physically  and  mentaCj  handicapped 
children  in  local  school  districts.  Thirty- 
four  of  them  grant  financial  aid  to  help 
local  schools  to  pay  the  excess  cost  involved. 
Sl::ce  1940.  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
States  making  such  provisions  has  been 
more  than  100  percent. 

This  means  In  turn,  a  better  salary  for 
those  who  make  a  professior.  of  this  con- 
structive work.  Teachers  of  special  classes 
are  truly  specialists  who  arc  deserving  of 
greater  recognition  than  they  have  received 
In  the  past. 

When  I  started  up  the  laidder  from  the 
first  grade — and  I  hope  you  wll  not  ask  me 
when — education  was  flercelj  competitive. 
The  doctrine  called  survival  of  the  fittest 
prevailed  there,  as  well  as  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  supposedly  adult  population. 
ThoEe  who  were  defective,  a;  id  for  whom 
there  was  no  equality  of  oppcrtunity,  were 
crushed  at  the  start  and  never  overcame 
their  feeling  of  Inferlortly.  I  am  afraid  that 
some  teachers  and  most  of  thu  pupils  were 
unthinkingly  cruel  toward  the  few  In  each 
class  who  could  not  make  thi:  grade.  We 
have  come  a  long  way  since  tt.e  days  when 
children  of  a  given  age  were  lumped  to- 
gether, and  when  any  child's  fallxire  to  meet 
a  so-called  average  standard,  Tiras  punished 
by  ridicule. 

We,  both  the  teachers  and  thu  average  pu- 
pils, have  since  acquired  some  insight.  We 
now  know  that  the  children  wlao  seemed  so 
lazy  and  dull  were  suffering  from  very  real 
handicaps  that  were  made  more  dllBcult  by 
the  Ignorance  and  Intolerance  of  a  few  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  playmates. 

A  sympathettc  understanding  Is  the  key 
to  this  and  all  other  human  difficulties. 

It  means  going  out  of  one's;  ivory  tower 
with  Its  limited  horUsons.  Its  pride,  and  Its 
fixed  attitudes,  to  learn  how  other  people 
think  and  feel  and  act.  It  means  a  real  ef- 
fort to  put  oneself  In  the  other  fellow's  shoes 
so  that  we  may  comprehend  his  viewpoint 
as  well  as  our  own.  Only  by  knowing  both 
sides  in  any  given  situation  can  we  help  to 
promote  those  social  adjustments  that  are 
the  crying  need  of  this  revolutionary  age. 

For  many  years  we  have  Ixsen  using  up 
the  wealth  of  our  topsoU.  otii  timber,  and 
ou:-  watw  reserves,  without  giving  anything 
In  return.  But  the  day  came  when  natttrs 
rebelled  and  we  learned  the  hai-d  lesson  that 
Ufe  la  not  a  one-way  street,  ^fe  must  give, 
even  as  we  take,  fertlllalng  the  soil  after 
each  haivest,  and  planting  f>  seedling  in 
place  (rf  every  tree  that  Is  cut  down. 

Only  recently  have  we  learned  that  we 
must  conaerve  the  infinitely  greater  value 
of  "Ml  human  reeomaes. 

Tour  Government  Is  maklnj  progreae  In 
this  endeavor.  Its  policy  is  to  (ncourage  fun 
employment  at  better  w^ei,  to  Insure 
against  temporary  unemploymrait.  and  to 
provide  Innome  for  ^e  years  nf  retirement 
when  age  has  earned  the  rlc^lt  to  greater 
leisure. 

Tb  sustain  theee  bencftte  we  mtist  have  a 
imiductive  society  In  which  every  child  mmt 
be  prepared  to  take  part  for  tits  own  eenae 
of  fulfillment  and  for  the  over-all  good  of 
the  group  ttaelf . 

FroBi  this  piugiun  ws  esnnot;  afford  to  re» 
]ect  any  child,  no  matter  wti\t  mental  or 
physical  disadvantage  may  be  holding  htm 
back. 


In  an  of  Ufe  there  Is  the  Bever-eattlng 
mliacle  of  discovery  for  those  who  have  the 
senslUvity  to  undeieUuMt. 

Somewhere  m  every  defective  child  Is  the 
ability  to  function  to  some  endeavor,  no 
matter  bow  modest  tt  may  ta.  It  la  the  job 
of  education  to  find  that  capacity  and  to 
develop  It. 

Not  down  the  formal  road  of  eduoatlon 
that  becomes  a  hopelessly  blind  alley  for  ths 
child  who  Is  different,  because  It  forces  >^\m 
to  do  that  which  he  eaxmot  do.  fp^iBi 
techniques  are  required  In  hie  eaee  that  wUI 
educe  or  draw  forth  the  abiUty  that  Is  eoo- 
cealed  or  obstruct^  by  his  impedimeat. 

In  each  person  and  in  each  group  «c  want 
to  see  both  self-exprenton  and  self -control. 
How  can  we  adjust  them  Into  a  working  re- 
lationship azui  not  exalt  one  to  the  detri- 
ment of  ttM  othcrt 

In  the  workaday  world  yoiv  QovemoMat 
U  trying  to  recoocUe  the  twin  needs  of  m- 
depiindence  and  security.  Tlirough  tarna- 
tion It  raises  funds  and  extends  benefits  to 
the  economically  handicapped.  But  the  in- 
tention Is  for  people  to  use  thess  benefits  as 
a  ladder  and  not  as  a  erutch. 

These  are  material  solutloDS.  sad  ones 
that  are  applied  to  the  grown-up  popoU- 
ttoa.  Our  coacem  is  with  fundammital  mal- 
adjustments. 

We  must  go  batA  to  the  souroe,  which  Ir 
the  child  Itself,  and  the  training  It  receives. 
both  In  self-expression  and  In  self-controL 
As  a  chain  is  no  stranger  than  Its  weakest 
hnk,  a  society  Is  only  ss  strong  as  the  sv- 
erage  of  its  applied  tntelllgenoe  and  Its  fune. 
tlonlng  character.  We  must  Improw  that 
average  by  helping  the  haadieaiqied  to  help 
themselves. 

In  a  less-enlightened  age  we  oast  theas 
aside,  shifting  the  burden  back  to  ths  hnmes 
or  even  to  institutions. 

Tbday.  we  rehabilitate  many  of  them  so 
that  they  can  be  of  service  to  themselves 
and  to  the  society  In  which  they  find  a  meas- 
ure of  fnlflUment. 

This  Is  a  genuine  aoocmpUahment  for 
teacher  and  pupil,  because,  even  though  It 
is  a  limited  victory.  It  has  been  woa  over 
seemingly  Impossible  odds. 

Every  time  a  child  la  born  to  people  of 
our  acquaintance  we  rejoice  with  them. 

For  here  is  a  fresh  start. 

Tn  that  tiny  infant  are  all  the  potentiali- 
ties of  life  Itself.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  the  youngster  wiU  overcome  the 
hasards  of  growing  up.  Looking  at  a  baby, 
we  have  no  way  of  telling  U  M  wlU  be  able 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  But  we 
are  determined  throxigh  our  school  system  to 
give  it  the  knowledge  tt  can  scqtitie  and  use. 

For  that  represents  our  faith  In  the  whole 
process  of  life  into  which  the  brtlllant.  the 
average,  and  the  subaonaal  oome  and  go  In 
the  transient  years  dxulng  which  each  must 
rise  to  a  greater  understanding. 

In  concluaton,  may  I  say  that  we  cannot 
rest  on  the  assumption  that  all  men  are  bom 
free  and  equal.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
are  equal  before  the  law  and  in  Uw  publlo 
voice  that  determines  the  form  and  condoct 
of  their  Government. 

Only  as  we  sucossd  llbarsttag  the  possi- 
bilities that  exist  la  aU  retanled  children 
and  compensate  In  part  for  their  biologi- 
cal inequality  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are 
mslrtng  dsoioeratlc  edooatlon  work. 

The  special  elaoi  teaches*  of  Mssssrfm- 
setts  are  doing  a  grand  ^  tn  helping  under- 
privileged children  to  overeome  tbelr  handi- 
o^is. 

It  Is  a  service  that  deserves  reeognittan 
and  enoonrageiuent  fktm  the  snttre  oom- 
nnmity.  and  by  that  I  mean  the  United 
States.  As  more  and  more  people  learn  of 
your  aeeompltshmimts.  their  appradatloa 
will  result  tn  greater  support  for  a  complete 
program  of  rehabilitatton. 

That  day  is  Just  around  the  oomer. 
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HON.  GEOIGE  H.  BENDER 


ATIVB 


OP 

.  jr«f  24.  1951 

Mr.  Speaker,  this 
tlM  end  (tf  a  ytmr  ta  the 
launched  bj  the 
his  sdrtsers  In  Korea. 
P<or  the  put  wreral  weeks,  erer  since 
the  Otmitml  of  General  IfacArthur, 
there  has  iMen  a  cooaistent  efl<art  on  the 
part  of  the  Natkmal  Oovemment.  speak- 
Inc  throoch  tts  representatlTes  before 
the  Seoate  ei-«Bmlttee  InTestlgatlng  the 
cplnde,  to  tnlcr  that  there  is  some  or- 
lanlud  ower-atl  eampalcn  which  is  pres- 
cnttF  bdnc  charted  to  taing  the  Korean 
War  to  an  end.  Bj  inference  and  in- 
niMnda.  w  havt  been  led  to  beUere  that 
the  waSnuj  has  aomethmg  up  its  sleeve 
which  wiH  iMwIuue  a  knock-out  Mow  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

UDfattVBatdy  for  the  Nation,  there 
wpcan  to  be  no  eoocrete  eridence  of  this 
iMPnr  imilinllty  at  the  invent  mo- 

We  have  bern 
and  capturing  large 
of  the  enemy,  bat  there  te  no 
ttet  we  have  struck  at  the 
of  enemy  strength  in  any  deci- 
de:! ttae  that  we  launch  a 
tfefcDse  it  Is  followed  by  a  new 
of  e^tmtm  strength  by  the  Ko- 


w«  are  not  permitted  to  hit  them 
gather,  bat  are  restricted  to 
of  attrition,  the  odds  favor  a 
a^lon.  Noth- 
to  the  soeoess  of  the  Penta- 
hope  for  a  qxiick  de- 
T^ftttimeis 


TW  PHifcmtfc  Stery 


Ermisioir  op  remarks 

HON.  JAHES  G.  FULTON 

rATnm 

h  Maw  22,  If  SI 

Hr.  IVLTON.  Mr.  Bf>e»ker,  under 
pmmlmiinn  granted.  I  Inchjde 
tte  following  article.  The  Pltts- 
bvgh  Stay,  by  Karl  Schrlftgieiser.  from 
the  AOauam  Monthly  of  May  1991: 
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•tx««U.  lU  Kntld  fclJejn.  tu  poUutwl  »nd  un- 
eontroitotf  rlwr*.  and.  above  kU.  in  the  d«nM. 
rh«'>fc1nt  BDOke  that  coTtred  tht  ctty  and  the 
rlTtr  VKlIcy*  with  gray  d««palr.  More  than  a 
ocntizry  »fo  a  fruatrated  group  of  citUBcns 
haA  nwt  and  paaaed  a  brare  rasolution  that 
•ooieUiliic  abould  b«  done  about  the  smcke. 
But  It  waa  »tlll  there  and  thicker 

Ptttaburfh  w%»  a  "uaed"  city,  and  now  eco- 
nomic conalderatlon  beyond  the  contnl  v)f 
PitUburjhera  leemed  to  tie  conspiring  agatr.st 
the  city  and  lt»  stirroundlng  town.x  The 
Taxt  induatrlal  expansion  taking  place  In  the 
Weat,  and  eapeclally  in  the  South,  became 
mere  than  a  threat  aa  the  decentralization 
of  Industry  Increased.  Chicago,  ClevrUiid. 
and  Baltimore,  new  and  expandinj;  steel  ren- 
ter* with  modern  method-i  and  1  carioMs 
closer  to  conaumer  markets,  added  to  the 
chaUeng«.  The  confusing  freight-rare  mud- 
dle that  lonju  baa  na^sred  industry  was  ar.- 
other  factor  of  the  growlni?  Klo<:m.  At  w.t- 
rted  board  meetings  toward  the  war  s  end 
lb«re  was  more  and  more  talk  atx^ut  le-nvn  g 
PtttBburt?h."  and  no  plana  for  postwar  ex- 
pansion Uy  on  executive  desks 

Th«n.  tuddenly.  something  happened  An 
antlsmoke  ordinance  was  passed  and,  e\en 
more  remarkable,  was  enforced.  To  use  a 
phrmae  Plttsburghers  never  se«m  to  tire  of, 
-the  amok*  cleared  from  the  skies  "  Then 
tlve  Oorenunent  got  busy  Federal  money 
came  into  the  program  for  flood  control, 
hiifhway  projects,  a  new  airport  When  the 
Army  en^neers  finish  the  Conemaua;h  Dam 
in  the  near  future,  the  flood  level  of  rrer- 
bound  Pittsburgh  will  have  been  reduced  by 
10  feet.  Thl*  Is  only  part  of  a  system  jf 
backing  up  and  controlling  floodwatera 
through  the  use  of  10  dams  upstream  fr  rn 
the  city.  Slmtiltaneously  work  was  pro-reed- 
ing on  an  extension  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Turnpike  that  will  carry  through  Tr.iffic 
artmnd  the  city  to  the  north  \t  a  TO-mile-nn- 
hour  clip,  while  a  new  SS^")  OOO.CXX),  27-mUe. 
llmlted-accesa  highway  wiU  bnne  trafSc  from 
the  turnpike  Into  the  city  In  the  unbeliev- 
able (to  Pittsburgh  motorists )  tlnae  f  JO 
minutes.  Now  under  construction,  at  ti.e 
coat  of  $29,000,000,  Is  the  Gre  tter  Pittsbur.;:! 
Airport,  which,  when  it  Is  o-jened  m  June 
(It  Is  now  being  partially  used  by  the  Armv  > , 
will  be  larger  thm  La  Guardia  Field  and  :ne 
Washington  National  Alrp<.)rt  conibir.ed. 
Theac  ar»  related  parts  of  a  prixTum  the 
total  coat  of  which  will  run  to  a  bi;:;,:i  and 
«  hair  dollars. 

In  the  heart  jf  the  busine.ss  di.s-.r.^ : — 
that  h,Tlm  conglomeration  of  n:asi,i,e  is'.,  ne 
pUea  aa  old-fashioned  as  Andrew  Carnenie 
Mroaelf — two  new,  modern  siyscrapers  are 
gc^ng  up.  One.  which  will  be  occupied  bv  liie 
far-flung  Mellon  Interests  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  rtw^s  41  stones  ab<jve 
WlUlJLm  Penn  Place,  and  U  ^nuwn  by  l.val 
wlta  as  the  Temple  of  Earning — in  contract 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Ijearninj;,  the  skysora^ier 
schoolhouae  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Next  to  this  will  be  a  green,  tree-ilned 
park.  In  reality  the  roof  to  a  5- tiered  park- 
ing gvace.  one  of  32  clty-wide  gara^.'s  :  .r 
which  plans  have  been  made.  This  one, 
occupying  an  entire  block,  was  made  p<  s- 
dble  by  the  gift  of  land  (worth  »4.0OO0o<i» 
by  the  Meilon  family.  And  beside  this  is 
now  rUlng  the  new  altimlnum -coated  A.c.  a 
Building,  a  30-«tory  home  for  the  Aiummum 
Co.  Qi  America. 

Ten  blocks  away  another  huge  develop- 
ment Is  being  btiilt  on  what  for  many  ye.u-s 
past  has  been  one  of  the  worst  ccmmercui 
ilUBM  In  the  Plttsbtxrgh  area.  Tweniv. 
three  aerca  are  being  cleared  sway  by  the 
SqiUtahla  Life  Assurance  Co.  for  what  is 
known  as  Gateway  Center.  Here  there  wiU 
be  sight  oOce  buildings.  Three  of  them. 
which  will  house  the  oiBcet  oX  some  of  Pltts- 
burfhl  laadlng  industries,  are  now  goUig 
op-  They  will  look  out  on  Point  Park,  3(5 
•eras   of  paths,   trees,   playgrounds,    which 


will  replace  an  ancient  slum  on  the  its  of 

the  birthplace  of  Pltuburgh. 

Acro&s  the  Mon  River,  just  abov<  the 
P<  mt,  Jones  &  Laughlln.  next  to  the  com- 
bined United  States  Steel  subsidiaries  'Itts- 
burt:h  s  largest  industry,  has  swept  away  125 
acre,  nf  slums  and  Is  building  a  huge  new 
steel  mil!  that  will  Increase  the  ingot  capac- 
ity jf  Pittsburifh  by  1,000.000  tons  anrually 
and  wi.l  add  many  jobs  for  residents  of 
thi.s  Nk  m!n<  place  Conservative  estimates 
urf  •;;..•  bffcre  the  end  of  1952  the  annual 
-■<•'■:  p.i.-itv  i;f  the  United  States  will  reach 
i:t  ,.;0'm)0  icm,  an  Increase  of  more  than 
4o  iH-ri-.Mit  since  1&40  In  the  Plttsturgh 
.ir»' 1  s-iil  the  dominant  steel  center  ff  all 
t.'.r-  i  r;..).  the  .ndustry  turns  out  43.000.000 
t  ;■>  .1  vnir  With  the  Industry  running 
.!•  :.•■:!•.•  9<J  percent  cf  capacity,  of  ccurse 
P:"  •-;:=,;!  .-  'rii<mlng,  but  Pittsburgh  haa 
hi<n>'d  bef:T!'  and  nothing  like  this  cli^an- 
up  ..  i~  evpr  taken  place. 

n 

This  1.=?  the  Jt  iry  oi  many  men.  Probably 
It  coi;;d  n<Jt  h.ive  happened  If  It  were  not 
f^ir  Richard  Kine  Mellon,  the  present  head 
of  the  Mellon  empire  of  aluminum.  st(?el, 
banking,  oil.  coal,  and  chemical  Interests. 
He  mu.st  be  credited  with  having  followed 
hi,s  fr^.e^s  -idjuratlon,  made  when  he  waa 
a  sm  ;;  b'-.y  -^Mixing  along  New  York's  Fifth 
Av?!.uf  home  ^f  Pittsburgh's  absentee  land- 
I'Td-  Live  where  you  work  and  work  where 
y  u  :,■. «  ■  Up  has  .-^tuck  by  the  Smoky  City, 
as  h.i.s  Jack  Hemz,  third-generation  head  of 
the  f.i::v.u^  makers  of  the  57  Varieties,  whose 
f  cd-processm,?  concern  will  soon  begin 
erecting  a  new  S15.000.000  plant  and  ware- 
house in  the  city.  Even  In  the  gloomiest 
days  Me'uon.  whiie  admitting  that  he  alone 
C'  uiu  :.  t  fend  cil  disaster,  refused  to  con- 
cede that  nothing  could  be  done. 

Prt.-hiirgh  has  grown  up  as  self-interest 
dlc*a-e  1.  but  down  the  years  there  have  al- 
wa-s  been  some  natives  with  vision  who  have 
felt  the  city  should  and  could  be  a  better 
p:ace  tD  live  in  Thus  there  was  a  back- 
gr  ,ur;d  -f  creative  thinking  long  before  the 
P'"-sfA,'u-  cr..si3  n".dde  action  Imperative.  In 
1910  a  clti/ens  ^roup  was  set  up,  and  during 
that  year  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  brought 
in  to  show  how  the  streets  should  run.  His 
p'.an  has  long  since  been  forsjotten.  A  few 
years  later  a  citizens  planning  committee 
waa  ory  >n;zed.  snd  ^ >ver  two  decades  it  spent 
nearly  J400  (XX)  on  various  plans  -nd  reports. 
f- ::>>  I  srea-  potential  value.  But  almost 
e'.r^'V  iruaicipa'.ity  in  the  country  has  Its 
mA.<-er  plan,  nnd  few  cf  them  have  progressed 
bey  .::d  the  blueprints.  Men  like  Frederick 
B;^.;'  r  the  forward-looking  Pittsburgh  archi- 
tect -Aere  generally  .'rustrated  in  their  dream 
of  a  better  Pltt.^burgh.  Today  Bigger,  as 
chairntaa  of  the  official  Pittsburgh  Planning 
Commisslcn,  is  seeing  his  dreams  come  true. 

In  the  late  thirties  the  Pittsburgh  Re- 
ginn.-ii  Planning  Association  was  off  to  a  fresh 
star'  riiey  had  private  funds  and  a  vigorous 
.seorf.ir  a.  young  new  dealer,  who  had 
helped  Rtxford  Tugwell  to  establish  Green- 
bei'  .Md  :or  the  Resettlement  Admlnlstra- 
ti  n  Witljace  Richards  sniffed  the  smoky  air. 
pr  .'wied  the  twisted  streets,  eyed  the  archi- 
te<turai  grotesquerles  inherited  from  the 
past.  A.-5  executive  secretary  of  the  associa- 
te n.  hen  headed  by  the  late  Howard  Heinz, 
he  was  quick  to  realize  that  local  Jealoiisles. 
'.iaihmg  interests,  and  inertia  were  already 
thwarting  the  brave  new  plana  which  the 
tfchnital  experts  of  the  association  were 
creating 

Rich.irds  believed  that  what  was  need-xl 
was  an  >ver-all  agency,  built  from  the  top 
and  made  up  of  the  city's  most  acUve  indus- 
trialists, which  woiild  hare  the  strength  and 
the  persuasion  to  bring  together  all  the 
varied  organisations  necessary  to  Implement 
a  program  of  civic  repair.  It  should  not  be  a 
reform   organization,  but  a  practical  amal- 
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garaatkw  of  all  the  Industrial,  political,  and 
clTlc  enterprises  latoit  in  Pittsburgh.  Then 
came  the  war. 

Eftuing  the  war  many  of  Pittsburgh's  lead- 
ers, men  like  Dick  Mellon  and  others  at  his 
generation,  were  away  in  the  flcrrice.  Wl^n 
they  returiMd  they  saw  their  home  town  in 
a  different  perspective.  They  were  thockwj 
and  awakened.  When  Wallace  Blchards, 
who  had  also  been  In  Oorcmment  serrlce, 
proposed  to  Dick  lleilon  the  cstablldunent 
of  what  eventuaUy  became  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Derelopment, 
Mellon  was  all  In  favor  and  gave  him  the 
green  light.  Mellon's  support  was  absolutely 
essential,  for  he  is  the  head  of  the  family 
whose  sphere  of  Influence  reaches  Into  so 
many  ma]or  Aroerlcan  IndustrleB,  including 
T.  Mellon  A  Sons,  the  Mellon  National  Bank 
A  Trust  Co..  OuK  Oil  Corp..  Koppers  Co.. 
millman.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glasi  Co..  Alcoa, 
and  Westtnghouse.  Where  he  led.  others 
would  come  along. 

At  Mellon's  stiggestlon  Wallace  Richards. 
now  director  of  the  Carnegie  Museum  and 
civic  adviser  to  Mclloa.  turned  to  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  E.  Doherty,  head  of  the  Camegia 
Institute  of  Technology.  Or.  Dob^ty  en- 
listed J.  Steele  Oow,  director  of  the  Palk 
Foundation;  Arthur  K.  Braun.  banker;  Dr. 
Edward  R.  Weidletn.  head  of  the  Mellon  In- 
stitute: Joseph  DUlworth.  then  of  Westing- 
house;  and  Kdgar  J.  Kaufmann.  presktent  d 
Kaufmann's  department  store. 

The  Mellon-Richards  team  was  deter- 
mined the  conference  shcold  not  lapse  into 
the  desuetude  that  too  often  overtakes  such 
voluntary  undertakings.  They  planned  that 
the  conference  should  benxne  what  its  pros- 
pectus said  It  would  be:  An  over-all  ctrie 
agency,  atlmulatlng  and  coordinating  re> 
search  and  planning',  varlctng  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  broad,  unified  plan  and  program 
for  the  region  aa  a  irtiole,  and  above  all,  fur- 
nishing the  dTlc  leadership  needed  to  carry 
out  and  aceom^dlsh  this  program.  This  Isst 
was  the  key  to  its  success. 

Prom  the  practical  point  of  view  the  most 
important  single  thing  the  conference  did 
was  to  insist  that  itt  members  represent 
themselves:  In  other  words,  that  they  serve 
as  indlviduale  and  not  as  representatives  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  estab- 
lished groups.  Ho  bank  president  or  steel 
head  was  allowed  to  ttim  his  duties  ov«'  to 
an  assistant  to  the  president  or  public  rela- 
tions man.  If  he  did  not  hare  an  Interest 
in,  and  some  knowledge  of.  specific  com- 
munity problems,  he  was  not  asked  to  serve. 
Thus,  men  like  Jaaws  Htllman.  the  coal  op- 
erator; bankers  Uke  Arthur  B.  Van  Busklrk. 
now  president  of  the  Allegheny  Conference. 
and  Robert  C.  Downie;  United  States  Steel's 
Clifford  P.  Hood:  Westlnghoase'k  Gwllym  A. 
Price;  and  other  leaders  took  a  personal  part 
In  the  prtigram. 

During  its  first  S  years  the  conference 
contented  itself  with  plan -making,  sought 
no  publicity,  but  went  ahead  solving  tacii- 
nical  problec>Hi.  It  brought  in  Park  H.  Mar- 
tin, a  veteran  Allegheny  County  planner 
who  knew  the  entire  Pittsburgh  area  Uke  a 
bock,  made  him  exectttlve  director,  and  gave 
him  a  free  hand.  The  conference  wuked 
with  care.  It  did  not  suggest  tearing  down 
and  rebuilding  the  city.  It  broti^t  together 
Indtistrlallsts.  businessmen,  and  politicians; 
acted  as  a  catalytic  agent  In  lustng  old  self- 
interests  and  a  new  feeling  of  social  re- 
spoQslhility. 

James  P.  wtnman^  vho  was  to  become 
chalnnan  of  the  sponsoring  coounlttee,  put 
In  candidly:  TtttAiuEgh  ww  a  blighted  area 
Industrially.  W«  needfed  a  new  ootloait  and 
we  got  it  thrcH^^h  mm  Uke  Btehards  and 
Park  Martin.  Mm  artsuxid  here — ^hanl. 
tough  induatrlaUiti  of  wham  yoa  voold 
never  suspect  tt.  came  to  tMdte  that  tbm 
carrying  of  a  social  or  ehrte  laspniislWTHy  waa 
not  only  Tiiiiailriiliit  to  ttmm  but  did  wmim 
thing— and  rtn  not  kiddtng— to  the  splrtt  of 
this  old  placa  that  was  vhoUy 


m 

The  money  behind  the  drive  was  Republi- 
can Bxsiey.  But  since  the  day  it  went  Dem- 
ocratic with  Franklin  Deiano  Booseveit. 
Pittsburgh  has  been  an  unwavering  Demo- 
cratic stronghold.  At  the  time  the  confer- 
ence was  ready  to  emerge  trcsn  its  planning 
stage  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  Re- 
publican Jamks  Dcrv.  Snce  IMS  the  may^v 
of  Pittsburgh  has  been  Dmiocrat  Darld  Law- 
rence, an  old-tinur.  a  national  committee- 
man, and  a  supporter  at  President  Truman 
from  the  latter's  Senate  days.  His  oo-lcader 
In  all-lmpcatant  Allegheny  County,  in  which 
Pittsburgh  is  situated.  U  another  calglnal 
Truman  suj^orter.  an  old-thDe  pollticten. 
Democrat  John  J.  Kane.  This  was  the  two- 
way  political  situation  in  1IM6  when  the 
conference  wrapped  up  Its  recommendations 
for  Pittsburgh's  future  in  a  single  package 
and  sent  them  to  Harrlsburg  for  legislative 
approval.  Mayor  Lawrence  did  not  imen  to 
the  advice  at  many  Democratic  leaders  who 
warned  him  that  be  would  be  acciued  of 
"aeUlng  out"  to  the  "MeUon  crowd."  Be 
looked  at  the  Pittsburgh  proposal  and  found 
It  good.  At  what  seemed  a  gr^t  political 
risk  he  put  himself  behind  the  "VeDon 
deal" — ss  the  plans  were  referred  to  in  some 
dirclea — and  captured  the  support  of  the 
entire  Demoeratle  Party  machine  and  the 
help  of  the  dominant  CIO  nnw»m  Labor 
has  never  played  an  outstanding  part  in 
the  picture,  probably  because  in  a  steel  cen- 
ter it  is  busy  on  other  mattem  more  imme- 
diately relevant  to  the  welfare  of  the  rank 
and  file,  but  from  the  start  It  has  given  it  its 
blessing  and  dot»  »*rrthiT*g  to  interfere. 

*'Thls  unusual  and  unexpected  alliance, 
cutting  aa  it  does  across  political  Unes."  Wal- 
lace Richards  says,  "has  been  the  key  to  the 
conference's  success.  Without  Mayor  Law- 
rence"— and  at  this  point  the  voice  of  the 
entire  executive  board  Is  ralaad  in  sgree- 
ment — ''the  minor  miracle  at  bringing  com- 
petitors  together  for  common  purposes  and 
aceompiiahlng  what  has  so  fsr  been  done 
could  not  possibly  have  been  achieved." 
Mayor  Lawrence  is  the  only  known  Demo- 
cratic leader  whose  name  may  be  spoken  out 
loud  in  the  Duquesne  Club. 

With  the  Democrats  and  labor  backing 
Pittsburgh's  men  of  power  and  po^tioa.  the 
conference  proposals  met  little  outright  op- 
position in  Harrifiburg.  Not  all  the  proposals 
were  approved,  but  these  results  were  ob- 
tained: A  smoke-ctnxtrol  act  covering  first 
Pittsburgh  and  than— in  194»— all  Allegheny 
County,  including  railroads  ss  well  as  indus- 
trial plants  and  residences;  permlasion  for 
the  county  to  build  tndneratan  and  other 
garbage-disposal  f  aclUtias  tn  138  mtmictpall- 
ties  within  the  county;  estabUahmmt  of  an 
Allegheny  transit  and  traAc  commission  to 
study  and  recommend  improvnaent  in  mass 
traiuportatioD;  tatiadailng  ct  the  powers  at 
the  county  planning  commissloo;  estabUah- 
ment  at  a  dty  of  Ptttrtiurgh  department  ctf 
iwrks  and  raereatlon  as  a  separate  and  func- 
tkning  department  of  the  dty  goranment; 
creation  at  a  public-parking  authority;  an 
amendment  to  the  ^ate  highvray  act  which 
enabled  oonstruetioo  of  the  Penn-Uncoin 
highway  within  dty  limits;  and  permlasioo 
for  Pittsburgh  and  other  political  •ubdivi- 
sioDs  to  broaden  their  sources  of  revenue 
beytmd  rtml  astate  taxation. 

Under  tlM  drive  ol  Dick  U/Okm  atw  blood 
began  to  flow  into  the  industrtel  Uf  e  of  tte 
town.  Gen.  Btehoa  Somsrvell  came  te  head 
Co.  GeoKge  S.  Love  moved  ta  aa 
at  the  PUtsteuigh-CDittotldaticp  Ooml 
CO..  Frank  Denton  took  over  dtreetkm  at  the 
MtOoD  Katkmal  Bank  *  Trust  Co..  and  Sid- 
nej  W.  Swauuud  came  along  to  bead  GKdf 
<»L 

Othff  companlm  outride  Uw  Iftlkm  am- 
pbe— but,  aofmrdtiig  to  tba  l^dval  Itada 
mwiBiMlmi  doa^  alDed  ftetnn^  tntar- 
lodB  In  dbectonhips — also  went 
Ptttsburgit  for 


MorreU  of  wartime  Wesbens  tama  was  hired 
to  run  Jones  A  LaughllB  and  muptrvtm  tha 
building  of  its  bugs  sew  aouta-sids  plasi. 
StUl  in  his  middle  thirttss.  WlUlam  Block 
took  over  the  active  maasgement  of  hto 
lathn  s  newspaper,  the  Fust'Oaaette.  A  lew 
years  before  the  rcnatssanea  it  vns  tmpoe- 
sibie  to  Indnoe  seer  casenttves  or  woi'kais 
to  come  to  live  in  dtaal  Plttahurgh  with  Ita 
smoke  and  squalor  Now.  many  /uung  oaeu- 
tives.  technicians,  and  tea^hsra  at  Caraegia 
Tech  and  the  University  of  Ptttaburgh  have 
come  to  Pittsburgh  and  found  it  a  good  plaoe 
to  Uve  in. 

Something,  of  cotirse,  waa  rmmtml  to  draa- 
atlae  the  cooferenos.  Smo^  did  It.  Every 
Pituburgher  knew  that  the  only  tin^  ttes 
skies  were  clear  was  when  the  mills  were 
shut  down  during  ths  great  depresaiosx. 
Smoke  meant  work.  Ttwy  remonbered  haw. 
in  the  laSQs.  Andrew  Camcglc  had  uttered 
pious  platitudes  about  controUlng  the 
smoke— and  let  his  open  hearths  roar  and 
his  chimneys  pour.  Tbmj  had  every  right  to 
be  skeptical,  espectslli  whan  they  saw  vari- 
ous Interests,  lined  up  sgatnst  the  measure. 
But  because  the  conference  wi 
by  strczig  men  it.  too.  could  exert 
sure  and  did.  The  rafhoad  lobby 
called  off  and  the  smoka-oontrol 
became  Uw.  Soon  industrial  eoneems 
spending  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  doOars 
on  smoke  control;  the  Peuisytvania  begala 
replacing  its  swltchtng  cnglses  with  Diasels 
(and  even  gave  its  grimy  depot  s  much 
needed  bath)  and  houaehoklerB  were  en- 
couraged to  ccnvert  to  gm  and  other  lass 
volatile  fuels.  Last  March  the  Pittsburgh 
Bureau  of  Smoke  Prevcnttoa.  which  cnforosa 
the  act.  vras  able  to  report  that,  despite  the 
severe  winter  PittslHBgft  aaperlenoed.  the 
hctirs  of  Iieavy  smoke  had  been  reduced  from 
228  m  IMS  to  M.  "It's  na«  always  remem- 
bered how  dense  Pittsburgh's  atmosphere 
was  6  years  ago,"  Sumner  B.  gly.  the  bureau's 
superintendent,  remarked. 

There  woe  objections  to  the  smoke  ordi- 
nance, partlculariy  on  the  ground  that  it 
forced  unnecessary  czpcnaas  on  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County  householders.  In 
11M0  Mayor  Lawrence  was  opposed  for  the 
mayoralty  renctnlnation  by  a  Democrat  who 
ndsed  the  smoke-ordtmraea  tasae.  but  Lav- 
reoce  won  the  nominatioa  and  went  on  to 
win  the  election  by  fiCgOOO  votm  (compared 
to  his  1*JX0  plurality  m  IMS),  the  laigsat 
majority  in  Pittsburgh  history.  Chargee  at 
his  having  sold  out  to  the  MaDon  interests 
did  not  go  down. 

More  serious  objeetioiis  have  been  raised 
to  one  feature  of  the  confczcnee's  plans. 
When  the  Bcpubllcan  legislature  seoxrcd  the 
enablirig  legislation.  It  gave  great  powers  to 
the  Urban  Bedevclopment  Airthorlty,  among 
them  the  right  to  sdas  by  eminent  domain 
landi  for  {irtvate  usage.  Some  at  the  parcels 
necessary  for  Bqultahle's  Gateway  Center 
project  and  about  fkiur  parecte  of  the  dum 
arsa  Jones  Jc  I^ughltu  is  now  eoaverting  into 
its  new  steel  mill  were  thus  aoqutred. 

Thers  has  been  no  questioa  of  the  pro- 
priety or  this  procedure,  which  has  tn  effect 
be«i  upheld  by  the  United  Btatas  Supmns 
Court,  and  no  hist  of  Imgidarttlee.  Bat 
the  possfbetty  of  abusing  this  rl^t  docs 
exist,  eqpsemuy  if  ths  vctions  authorities  tn- 
v(dved  should  fan  into  the  hawk  of  ua- 
sarupnkiua  men.  Thtts  far.  howrvsr.  thanks 
to  a  system  of  cheeks  and  balances  sur- 
rounding the  proeedure  (for  Instsnce.  the 
Urban  Bedevelc^anent  Auttioritj  cannot  eon- 
dema  land  ss  a  Mlghted  area  unless  it  haa 
been  so  designated  by  the  independent  Fttti- 
bur^  Planning  Cnmrnisston) ,  and  to  the  1b- 
of  the  tadtvMUBis  serving  oa  the 
bodlm.  the  tattag  4tf  land  for  ttka  1 
pnjeets  haa  worked  whollf  for  ths 
BUf  uaiieiii». 

The  spirit  of  eooperatlon  which,  aa 
of  the  cOBfircnoe  merabww  win  admit.  Mm 
surprlesa  even  themetivce.  was  exempnflstf  bf 
■dgar  J.  ir«rifTMnn  one  of  the  city's 
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rival. 


of  biB 
tobtm  in  alarm  tiaa 

bu:V!*;ii«B.  aU 
hlgn  and  ftUwl  »ttb  a 
or  vbt«*-collttr  worfearm.  Just 
Kamtaann't  blggcrt 
at  wttbdrawlBf  frooi  tb*  oon- 
Kbtti^t  tt«  propoaal.  Ifr.  Kauf- 
■Uya<  OB  •■  vto*  ctialnnaa  of  Um  ipon- 
and  workad  as  bant  a«  any 
la  PttWborftk  to  mate  OaMwsy  Otntcr 
•a  wctvmatf.  Ua  Ukaory  was  tbat  anytblng 
that  vas  food  for  Ptttalmrgh  would  In  the 
loRf  nm  bt  food  for  bis  department  store. 
but  far  a  ttma  ba  bad  dlflculty  tn  eonvlnc- 
taBg  MMaa  of  bte  aaaocUtaa. 

Ib  tlM  mtn^  of  aoma  thooghtful  Pltt.^- 
burfbara  tbw*  lurks  tba  suafiicion  tbat  tbe 
vorfc  of  tba  oaoxcrenoc  has  laid  too  mucb 
ampbaala  oo  tba  matcrtaUstk:  tlda.  tbat  tt 
haa  Mf laetad  tba  tolda  of  social  welfare  and 
cttltorml  dcv^opownt.  There  Is  no  question 
of  tba  truth  of  tbts  accusation.  But  mem- 
ban  of  tba  eoafcrcnce  say  that  Plttshurgh, 
yaataat  staal  canter  of  the  world,  miut 
flnt  to  Its  Industrial  welfare.  The 
of  tba  eooference.  they  say.  must  be 
to  pr*««Bt  bbCkaUdlnf  and  to  continue  plan- 
Blac  tba  pbyaleal  Improvemant  of  the  dty. 
Boetal  waUare  and  cultuml  betterment,  they 
faat,  via  toUom  as  a  natural  deTeuspment  of 
tha  aav  aplrtt  ot  eooperatlon. 
Itsanwbaa.  Ptttsbursh  booms. 


Katyi  MasMcrt 


A  FIm  ftr 


to  tW  RailiMd 
Act 


jn'immow  OP  reiaarks 
HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 


Di  nn  ■0081  or  BsraaBnrr a  iiv  eb 


r.  AprU  18,  1951 
Mr.  IRWmQ.  Mr.  Spwker.  H.  R.  3669. 
•  taUl  lo  fmrt  th«  RallnMul  Retirement 
Act.  It  Bov  pending  tn  the  House  Com- 
■fttce  on  Iirtentate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meree.  Thle  blU.  which  wlU  provide  sub- 
sUatlftl  tnereMes  for  railroad  widows 
and  arpbmtyt  aa  well  as  for  annuitants 
AOd  paoiiaoin.  is  long  overdue. 

I  aa  aal  a  Bcmber  of  the  House  In- 
teratelt  MMt  Itareign  Ooeuneroc  Ccmi- 
mlttaa,  bat  baeauae  of  my  deep  Interest 
In  thlB  lubaatifm  I  have  made  a  close 
itedj  «f  ttae  rtatrments  of  the  many 
mokMMB  wfao  have  appeared  before 
tbt  nnwMlttii  CO  behalf  of  the  bill  I 
havt  fuoBi  tiMtr  statemients  to  be  clear 


It  ia  «f  bopc  that  the  IntersUte  and 
ree  Committee  will  re- 
thla  Mil  without  amendments  at  an 
Tbi  organlatiaiia  who  are 
thia  bill  are  membeii  of  the 
PWteratkm    of    Labor.    The 
hMfor  maiqr  deeadea  been  among 
iiamploos  d  continued 
tn   railroad   retirement 
another  mlleatooe  In  its 
flgbt  for  better  wmdltiona  for 


lUtMD 


tbt  ohalman  of  the  Xntcrttate 

unaree  Committee  that 

to  to  M  belpf  111  as  I  ean  to  him 

ittaa  in  aecurtng  pamage 

after  it  is  reported  to  this 

X  urtt  aU  Members  to  do  like- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THl  HOUSl  OF  RKPREBENTATTVTS 

Tuesday,  June  5,  19SI 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  commeraoration  conclave 
held  at  South  Bend.  Ind  ,  on  May  6  of 
this  year.  The  Katyn  Massacre,  his- 
tory's greatest  international  crime,  must 
not  be  forgotten  by  free  rations  The 
world  must  take  steps  to  assure  future 
generations  that  barbarism  of  this  mag- 
nitude cannot  be  repeated. 

RxaoLUTioN  Abopttd  it  the  Indiana  Depart- 
MXNT  or  THx  Polish  Amxsican  Congre&s, 
Inc.,  km  bt  P.akttcipants  in    the    Katts 

MASSACXZ   COMMXMORAnON.    HeLO    in    ^OITH 

Bkms.  Ins..  on  Mat  6,  1951 

Gathered  on  this  6th  day  of  May  1951  In 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  to  commemorate  one  ci  the 
most  Inhuman,  shocking,  and  savage  acts 
of  genocide  perpetrated  on  Polish  prisoners  ot 
war  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  Aprll-.vlav  li*40, 
we.  the  American  people,  representing  van.  us 
TetertUM",  patriotic,  civic,  and  fraterna;  ir- 
ganlxatlona  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  voice 
emphatic  protest  against  the  con.spiracy  f 
silence  which  has  been  for  11  years  shroud- 
ing the  terrible  mystery  of  the  murder  and 
dlaappe«rtmce  of  nearly  15.000  Polish  officers 
and  men  taken  Into  captivity  by  the  Red 
Anu7  tn  the  fall  of  1939. 

Thla  U  our  fourth  protest  asralnst  the  si- 
lence of  Chrlatlan  nations  and  an  appeal  r';r 
correcting  a  moral  wrong  against  a  Christian 
nation,  the  others  having  been  publi.shed  m 
the  CoNGSsssioNAL  Record  of  September  29. 
1JM9.  June  21.  1950,  and  February  26.  1951. 
and  we  again  cry  for  Justice  In  the  conneo- 
tlon  of  this  foul  massacre  of  innocent  v:r- 
tlma  of  one  of  the  most  barbaric  of  ail  war 
atrocities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  many  leaders,  ptiblir 
offlclala.  publicists,  writers,  and  prominent 
penona  In  all  walks  of  life,  in  the  United 
States,  the  Vatican,  the  United  Klned  ^m. 
Prance,  Canada.  Brazil.  Italy.  Holland  Ire- 
land. India.  New  Zealand.  Switzerland. 
Northern  Rhodesia.  Luxemburg,  and  other 
sovereign  nations  have,  on  many  occasions 
expressed  atrong  moral  indignation  against 
the  Katyn  Infamy — no  official  action  was 
taken  in  this  matter  by  quallQed  governing 
and  representative  bodies,  such  as  the  I'ni'ed 
Katlons,  the  United  States  Senate.  Hou.se  .^f 
Representatives,  and  State  Department,  nr 
S»y  foreign  mlnUtries  of  other  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

Therefore,  we  again  earnestly  call  up-nn 
the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  O  "v- 
emment.  Senate.  House  of  Representatives. 
and  the  Parliaments  of  the  United  Klngd<  in. 
of  Brasli.  France,  Italy,  and  other  free  dem- 
ocratic nation*  to  Institute  an  impartial. 
objective  investigation  of  the  Katyn  mi^- 
aaere  and  of  the  fate  of  all  Polish  prisoners 
of  war  Interned  In  KozleUk.  Starblelsk  and 
OataahJiov  who  have  disappeared  without 
any  cluaa  aa  to  their  whereabouu.  save  for 
4jB30  Polifth  oOcers  wantonly  murdered  In 
tbe  Katyn  Forest;  to  bring  to  justice  the 
psrpetrator*  of  the  crime  and  to  ascertain 
Why  thla  bart>aroua  act  of  genocide  was  not 
pnwntstf  in  full  details  to  the  justices  of 
the  Nuremberg  trial  of  war  crlmln&is. 

Pully  reiOlaing  that  the  Katyn  crime  U 
a  moral  sin  against  humanity  and  against 
every  precept  of  Christian  concepu  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  and  that  it  cannot  be  erased 


with    Indifference  on  the  part  of  Christen- 
dom, we  demand  that — 

1.  An  International  tribunal,  under  the 
auspices  of.  or  directives  of,  the  United  Na- 
tions, be  formed  to  conduct  the  Investiga- 
tion and  resulting  trial  of  thU  massacre  in 
order  to  prevent  future  recurrence  of  simi- 
lar acts  of  barbarism. 

2  A  strong  warning  be  sent  to  t"ie  Com- 
munist war  arsonists  In  the  Far  East  who, 
m  several  Instances,  although  on  smaller 
scale,  have  mass-murdered  our  heroic  boys 
in  Knrea  taken  Into  Red  captivity  as  prison- 
ers L.f  war — that  such  acts  will  not  go  un- 
punished. 

I  p.  tragic  awareness  of  the  fact,  shared 
with  u  by  the  National  Councils  (In  exile) 
uf  P<'l;«nd.  Byeiortisiila  and  Estonia,  that  If 
the  Katyn  massacre  went  unpunished — the 
Red  hordes,  bent  on  conquering  and  en- 
slaving* the  world  will.  In  the  future,  commit 
even  more  brutal  and  savage  acts  against 
humanity,  we  appeal  to  all  the  free  nations 
o:  the  w  irid  to  unite  their  moral  strength. 
their  efforts,  and  their  determination  to 
bnnn  to  ju.stice  the  criminals  of  the  Katyn 
ma.ssacre — a.^;  a  warning  that  the  free  world 
is  not  disp<jsed  to  tolerate  or  condone  In 
shameful  conspiracy  of  silence  any  flaunt- 
Ings  of  international  law?  any  depravlngs 
of  'he  divine  dignity  of  human  beings. 

We  speclflcally  address  this  appeal  to  the 
Htn  arable  Trygve  Lie.  Secretary -General  of 
t:.p  Ui.ifed  Nations;   to  the  Honorable  War- 
ren Au.stin.  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations:  to  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis O    WUlcock.  chairman  of  the  senate  for- 
eign relations  committee;   to  the  Honorable 
Boyd  Crawford,  chairman  of  the  house  for- 
eUn  relations  committee:   and  to  all  parlia- 
ments of  the  free  nations  of  Christendom. 
Committee  on  Resolutions:  Rt.  Rev.  Ig- 
natius     J.      Oapezynskl.      Chairman; 
George    A     Schock,    Mayor    of    South 
Bend.      Edwin     Kalczynskl;      Bernlce 
Haczynska:   Patrick  Brennan;  Joseph- 
ine  if    eLahy:    Felix  Cybulskl;    Frank 
J    Bllski;    Presiding   Officers:    Caslmlr 
J   Pajakowskl,  Chairman;  Joseph  Wle- 
wiora.  Secretary. 


W-ihington,  Dear  Waskinston 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oaxccN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1951 

Mr    NORBLAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I  include 

herewith  a  news  item  from  the  current 

issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine: 

Washington,  Dkas  WASHtNcroN 

It  .?  easy  to  see  why  our  Nation's  Capital 
Is  such  a  busy  place.  Not  long  ago  we  got 
a  letter  from  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. National  Security  Resources  Board. 
Seems  that  the  NSRB  was  Interested  In  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  the  March  Issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  and  this  letter 
wa.s  a  requisition  for  It.  But  not  quite  a 
re<iuisltlon  We  were  being  asked  to  sub- 
mit a  bid  to  NSRB  On  both  pages  of  the 
requisition  was  a  rubber-stamped  box  where 
It  was  necessary  for  us  to  Inform  Washing- 
ton whether  we  a.s  bidders  employed  more 
than  500  people  or  less  than  500.  And  it 
Wiis  made  plain  that  this  was  not  an  order. 
They  Just  wanted  our  bid.  Not  having  more 
than  500  employees  around  this  office,  and. 
therefore,  not  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
well-stafTed  NSRB,  we've  decided  not  to 
ent«T  any  bid  We  re  just  sending  the  folks 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Na- 
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tional  Security  Resources  Board,  a  copy  of 
the  March  issne  with  our  compliments.  On 
the  cover  theyH  find  that  the  price  is  15 
cents,  and  we  don't  intend  to  cut  the  price. 
(Might  get  in  trouble  with  the  OPS  If  we 
did.)     They  can  have  It. 


A  RiBCMiff  Ckallnf  c 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  Tvnnaezw 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  ronarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
speech,  delivered  at  the  ccmmencement 
exercises  of  the  University  of  Texas,  pre- 
sents to  all  Americans  a  ringing  chal- 
lenge. 

The  speech  follo^rs: 

Chancelor  Hart  and  President  Painter, 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  I  deem  it 
one  of  the  greatest  privileges  and  one  of 
the  highest  honors  that  has  ever  come  to 
me  that  you  nave  asked  me  to  come  here 
this  evening  and  on  tucti  an  occasion. 

Betorc  addressing  myself  to  the  subject 
that  I  have  come  here  to  discuss  with  you, 
I  want  to  say  a  word  about  your  generation; 
the  lo-called  younger  generation. 

I  have  Lived  a  long  time,  but  I  know  that 
I  shall  be  old.  only  when,  come  day.  I  And 
myself  sitting  around  with  others  bewailing 
the  younger  generation  and  talking  about 
how  much  better  we  did  things  In  our  day. 
Nothing  dates  a  man  or  a  wcanan  as  much  as 
that.  Tet  in  every  generation,  some  of  the 
older  people  have  sat  around  bemoaning  the 
younger  generation  and  I  suppose  that  some 
of  you  too.  in  time,  will  do  the  same  thing. 
However.  I  hope  this  blight  will  never  de- 
scend upon  you. 

I  have  unbounded  admiratioQ  for  the 
younger  generation. 

Some  time  before  we  entered  the  last 
World  War,  professional  croakers  were  caylng 
that  the  young  men  of  our  day  were  too  soft 
to  fight.  They  had  had  It  too  easy.  I  never 
sliared  these  silly  doubts.  And  we  know,  that 
when  the  time  came,  the  young  men  erf  our 
armed  services  were  as  good  as  they  ever 
had  been  in  Andrew  Jackson's  day. 

I  am  certain.  U  unhappily  the  test  on  a 
great  scale  should  ccme  again,  that  again 
they  will  prove  that  no  people  excel  us  in 
patriotism.  devoUon  to  duty,  courage,  and 
the  wllUngness  to  defend  this  great  Nation 
cf  ours  whatever  the  cost. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  young  men, 
is  also  true  of  our  young  women.  Thousands 
of  them  entered  the  armed  sei  vices  and  the 
Red  Cross  and  saw  service  all  over  the  world; 
seme  times  perilous  service  and  often  at- 
tended by  hardship  that  they  bore  as  well 
as  their  pioneer  ancestors.  Thotisands  of 
others  cf  all  ages  toiled  In  munition  plants, 
cr  did  >cbs  of  various  kinds  for  the  Oovem- 
meut.  There  was  no  weakness  am^mg  them. 
not  even  when  their  husbands  or  sons  'rent 
cfT  to  war.  leaving  them  I.3nely  and  waiting 
as  women  are  always  left  lonely  and  waiting 
In  wartime.  They  did  their  duty;  and  they 
did  It  well.  I  admire  tbera  equally  with  the 
young  men.  Since  a  eotmtry  is,  first  of  all. 
people,  and  no  country  Is  better  than  Its 
people  ore.  1  do  not  tremble  for  the  future 
cf  this  country. 


But  you  know,  of  cotzrae,  that  the  country 
Is  said  to  be  going  to  ruin.  According  to 
some  people  in  every  generation.  It  Is  always 
being  mined.  If  you  go  to  the  library  and 
read  the  newspapers  of  50  or  a  hundred 
years  ago.  you  will  find  that  the  United 
states  was  then  being  rulced.  Some  wtlters 
said  that  every  President  from  Washington, 
Jackson,  Lincoln  to  now  have  been  Incom- 
petents. They  said  we  couldnt  possibly  pay 
our  debts.  We  cotoldnt  expand  any  further. 
It  was  impossible  to  find  markets  f-  .he 
things  -we  produced,  and  since  Cong  s 

composed  of  Incompetents,  you  couldii  t  Oc- 
pend  upon  them  for  s-aything.  it  dlQnt 
matter  what  pcUtlc&I  party  was  In  power 
at  any  given  lime. 

Well,  it  hasn't  been  ruined  yet.  and  I  don't 
see  any  prospect  of  it  being  rained.  The 
more  the  croakers  croaked,  the  more  the 
country  grew. 

During  the  depression  we  were  told  that 
grass  wcnld  soon  be  growing  In  the  streets 
of  Detroit.  But  I  dent  think  that  the 
great  Texas  cattle  Indurtry  has  much  to 
fear  by  way  of  ccmpetltion  tn  Detroit 

In  my  opinion,  we  Ye  Just  getting  under 
way  in  these  tJntted  States.  There  Is  Indeed 
little  that  Americans  cannot  do.  If  only  they 
can  Imagine  themselves  wanting  to  do  It. 
The  potentials  of  otir  resources,  material 
and  spiritual,  have  never  yet  been  tapped  to 
the  utmost.  We  still  do  not  know  the  limits 
of  cur  own  strength.  Let  those  beware, 
therefore,  who  think  that  they  will  find  xa 
easy  prey. 

I'd  like  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean  by  giving 
ycu  examples  of  ottr  conduct  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Here  In  the  United  States,  we  have  grown 
both  tn  bigness  snd  greatness.  This  was 
a  great  country,  long  before  tt  became  a  big 
country.  It  was  a  great  country  In  the  very 
beginning  because  the  men  wfao  founded  it 
breathed  greatness  Into  It.  At  the  time  of 
our  Revolutionary  War.  we  were  about  3.000.- 
000  people  thinly  scattered  acroa  the  face 
of  a  huge  and  largely  imknown  eontlnait. 
But,  small  thcragh  we  were  and  weak,  we 
shook  eighteenth  century  Europe  to  the  core. 
For  at  a  period  when  absolutism  prevailed 
nearly  eveiywheie.  and  few  men  had  rights, 
we  announced  the  stupendous,  earth-shaking 
doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man.  and  so  heranwi 
the  light  of  the  world  to  miUicsu  of  the  en- 
slaved and  expressed.  In  that  respect  we  re> 
main  the  light  of  the  w<»-ld;  tiM  more  so  as 
the  total  darkness  of  comnnxnlsm  casts  Its 
evil  shadows  upon  larger  and  larger  areas 
of  the  earth. 

We  founded  upon  this  continent  a  nation 
without  precedent  In  the  history  of  man.  It 
was  made  up  of  members  of  all  the  racial 
stocks  of  the  world.  People  of  different  re- 
ligious and  political  faiths,  many  of  them 
had  atrtr  been  able  to  live  peaceftilly  to- 
gether In  their  native  homes.  But  here  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together.  Out 
of  unparalleled  diversity  we  created  an  in- 
comparable tmity. 

Nor  Is  this  alL  Ou;  pcriitlcal-economlo 
system  has  given  more  people  more  hapi^- 
ness  and  prosperity  over  a  wider  area  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  any  ajwttm  ever 
created  by  men  In  their  l<Hig  history. 

I  do  not  say  that  It  Is  a  perfect  system.  I 
do  not  maintain  that  Its  blessings  extend  to 
all  alike.  I  do  not  clabn  that  It  is  without 
aberratkms  or  inequities.  But  neither  do  I 
apoiogise  for  It.  For  this,  I  beUevc.  Is  true. 
Men  are  not  angels.  It  Is  not,  therefore, 
criminal  that  Inequities  and  aberratltms 
should  cziEt  among  t».  But  tt  would  be 
criminal  If  we  should  Ignore  them.  This  ws 
will  not  do. 

For  a  long  tilme  w«  have  had  deprefd  ml- 
norttles  of  groups,  creeds,  and  ccrior.  but  the 
condition  of  an.  eeoncailc  and  dvil.  has  been 
Imprortng  and  is  constantly  being  Improved 
by  tntelllgenti,  humane  cacq>eratlon  between 
all  clasMs. 


PtTTDers  for  a  long  time,  did  not  share  In 
the  genera]  prosperity  of  the  coimtry.  But 
by  and  large,  soma  meastire  of  prosperity 
has  for  some  time  been  guaranteed  them 
through  various  acta  of  the  OoTemment. 
Organiaed  Ubor  was  long  repressed  in  many 
sections  of  this  Nation.  But  labor  has  now 
become  a  gigantic  force  of  its  own.  Similar- 
ly, decade  after  decade,  we  hare  extended 
the  boundaries  of  education;  this  great  uiU- 
■versity  and  the  splendid  co:>ges  and  schools 
of  Texas  being  proc*  of  It  in  this  State.  We 
have  made  such  strides  in  the  field  of  pce- 
ventlve  medicine,  that  we  have  eradicated 
diseases  that  were  a  scourge  but  a  little  while 
a^.  And  ♦he  life  expectancy  of  the  average 
American  is  the  hig^iest  lii  the  worid.  In 
this  country  the  average  man  may  expect 
to  live  to  the  age  of  65.  But  in  the  Orient, 
it  is  the  rare  tt;sn  who  lives  half  as  long. 

I  could  stand  here  all  day  reciting  Items 
of  our  progie&a  spiritual  and  material,  bvt 
that  is  not  necessary.  Tet  some  of  us  are 
foolish  enough  to  be  put  on  the  defenslv«  by 
Communists  when  we  have  done  so  m'-jch 
for  men  and  thVy  have  done  so  mxicb  evil 
to  mankind. 

There  remains  a  great  deal  to  do.  and  th  /.. 
exists  among  us  the  will  to  do  tt.  We  arv  a 
highly  competent  people.  But  no  Amerl'mn. 
worthy  of  the  name,  thinks  that  compete  >b 
is  enough.  We  arc  also,  the  Lord  be  prals^ 
a  humane  people.  And  when  you  add  hu- 
maneness to  competence,  you  get  the  unique 
American  civilisatkm  that  we  have  created. 
It  is  a  dvlllzatlcm  In  which  men.  ranerat  j- 
Ing  Ood.  do  not  forget  their  suffering  brtth- 
ers.  here  or  etsewbcre. 

We  have  also  done  well  tn  Intonatt  ."'tal 
affairs.  We  have  done  espedally  well  when 
you  remember  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
life  of  this  Republic,  «•  were  outside  the 
stream  of  hlMory.  We  came  Into  It  oaly 
yesterday  as  naticns  rccfton  time:  that  Is.  In 

1917  with  our  entry  Into  the  Flist  World  War. 
In  a  way.  we  -were  Innoeent  of  the  world  be- 
cause we  had  led  a  sheltered  life.  For  ttie 
span  of  a  dynamic  century— TwMn  Waterloo 
In  1815  to  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Wo-ld 
War  m  1914 — ^we  ccmquoed  the  West,  tm^ 
ported  millions  at  people  to  build  Anwrica, 
dug  mines,  harnessed  rivers,  cleared  land. 
built  factories,  selKxda.  ehurebes.  and  firmly 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  strength.  We 
spent  little  on  arms  becsfe  we  did  not  need 
them.  We  devoted  the  larger  part  of  our  re- 
sources of  money  snd  labor  to  the  task  of 
conquering  this  continent.  We  were  able 
to  do  so — let  us  remember — because  dtirtng 
all  of  that  century,  Orect  Britain  then  tlao 
world's  leading  power,  patrolled  the  earth 
and  largely  kept  the  peace.  Cvery  day  div- 
ing that  period,  in  some  londy  pass  in  India, 
cr  some  African  tungle.  one  or  more  Kngllsh- 
men  lost  their  itves.  She  paid  the  price 
of  leadership  and  we  benefited  by  tt. 

Alter  coming  into  the  stream  of  history 
in  the  period  1914-18.  we  tried  to  escape  it 
and  rettuii  to  our  tsolatkmlst  past.  We 
wanted  to  be  in  the  world  but  not  of  It.  Ws 
overlooked  the  fact  that  our  power  was  so 
great  that  by  its  mere  exlsteuoe  we  tremen- 
dously Influenced  the  world.  We  did  not 
want  to  lead.  Urtther  did  we  want  to  fol- 
low. During  the  days  of  isolationism  we 
rejected  the  advice  and  counsel  of  that  great 
sehole  --statesman.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
rejected  the  League  of  Kstlons.  And  so  we 
stood  in  indecision  for  about  30  years  from 

1918  to  1938  when  It  was  evident  tbat  war 
would  soon  start  tn  Europe  and  our  fortunes 
would  inevitably  be  tovolved.  We  f  oond  out 
that  we  could  no  longer  wrap  two  oceans 
around  tm  and  be  safe  or  secure.  It  Is  better 
to  have  security  and  not  nsad  tt  tkan  to  need 
It  and  not  have  It.  We  also  fonad  that  this 
giant  of  the  West,  the  Unitsd  Statsa  of  Amer- 
ica, tf  civUtBation  were  to  survive,  asnst 
do  a  man's  part  In  the  worid'fe  great  «?rk. 
We  cannot  stand  alone.  We  azd  ocacr 
democracies  of   the   earth — yes.  cviliaaiiCMi 
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tn  Um  most  terrlbto  (ton«cr  lix*t, 
tiM  wortd  IQ  a.OOO  yt»n. 
ot  our  people  wer*  afatn  IsoU- 
IB  Auf\Mt  1941 — only  a  frv  mcHiths 
n«rl  Bartwr — Uic  House  of  Reprv- 
Matattvw  cxtMMMid  Um  aelertlT*  Serrlcc  Act 
by  •  BBUSlii  a(  oDiy  oq«  rote.  IX  the  laoU- 
UonieU  hmC  had  ihmii  way  tbcre  would  havr 
bcQ  few  men  tn  our  already  unsU  fc<rce3 
when  Pearl  Barber  vaa  struck. 

I  aa  glad  to  aay  U»t  Tfezas  tuu  nerer  been 
subject  to  tlM  bUiwtneea  of  laolatknuam  Its 
peopto  have  alwaja  known  tbat  we  cculd  not 
be  IB  the  vcrUl  acd  at  tbe  same  time  not  cf 
ti.  Tbcy  are  antl-LtoIatktiitot  becauae  titer 
kixiw  tfaat  tJbe  only  truly  •clf-coatalned  com- 
MUXttUaa  ta  Um  world  are  tbe  cemeterte*. 

▲  liwiMiil  a^  I  aald  that  we  have  done 
««U  Ui  l&teraational  aflalra.  And  uytru: 
thia  at  aucb  a  moosent  when,  our  men  are 
*f*»»*»*f  \u  Korea,  our  soidlerB  are  goin^  i> 
Karopa.  aod  we  are  building  a  vast  arma- 
BMOt,  you  i&ay  think  mjr  words  reckieesi. 
Let  at  aiptain.  We  who  hare  only  recently 
Into  tlM  stream  ot  history,  are  now  the 
at  tbe  tree  world.  It  is  primanly 
our  atrcDgth.  however  indispensable  our 
ky  be  to  ua.  that  prevents  RusKiaa 
Ionian  from  cna^svlng  the  world.  It  is 
••  vbo.  tbroagh  the  Uarahall  plan,  kept 
Europe  ItoclI  falling  jatj  to  commu- 
aftcr  tike  cimI  oI  the  but  war.  It  is  we 
vlM.  Ivy  aoeapUng  the  ::keavy  responsibility  of 
,  tev^  kapt  >v««twiint»m  from  eugul^ii; 
a.  It  U  vre  who.  through  vari- 
milltary  auo  dlplomaUc  moves,  hold 
tJM  enemy  In  lUly.  Greece,  and  other 
points  throughout  the  world. 

TUs  Is  a  prodigious  achievement  when 
fou  eoBsldar  that,  urllke  our  tnenda  the 
Bntlah.  w  had  not  hail  a  preparauon  of  300 
far  rissling  with  the  world.  We  have 
to  Isani  a  great  deal  and  wa  hare  had 
to  Isarn  It  fast.  If  it  a  not  sui-prtalng  that 
«a  ha*s  BMda  mUtacoa,  it  Is  stirprl&lng 
that  «•  loads  ao  few  and  emerged  ao  quickly 
historical  itolatloalam.  For  na- 
to  move  alcwly  in  great  matters. 
talcing  gsnci-atioDs  to  change  over 
frooa  tiM  past.  Tat  we  hare  moved  with  a 
that  muat  aasnt   bewildering   to  ou 


Tlkli  tB  a  ertdltabie  perfornxance.  but  it 
htU  us  into  oompUtcencc  for  to  I:  e 
It  la  our  world  la  to  court  natlonM 
Ws  live,  aod  w«  ahall  continue 
to  Ilea  Hiranffh  tba  foresasable  future,  in 
ipaat  parlL  We  atUl  hare  much  to  do.  ^'e 
•UQ  hava  miacfa  to  learn,  aod  we  muat  cot.- 
staBtty  ba  on  guard  at;alnst  certain  defects 
Id  our  aattmial  eharacter . 

prtnelple  defect,  gleen   the   kind  of 

tB  which  ws  lire,  la  that  we  are   a 

Mlaah  nation.     No  people  csa 

St  OB  at  t!ils  distance.     But  imz  enemy  is 

a  ploddar  and  bs  will  not  run  otir  kind  uf 


bs  Is  trying  to  push  down  'o 
Qalt  by  bfinglng  about  the  oi!- 
lapia  of  IraB.  But  this  u  no  new  Ruaalin 
IS  ta.  oa  tbe  oootrary.  an  aim  ceotur  i^ 
IB  aim  iargaiy  frustrated  in  the  pa.-it 
bf  BBtdah  anas  and  Brttiah  dlplooiacy. 

•a.  lOB.  tbr  BasBtan  aim  to  domlnata  ti  e 
wobM  li  Bfl*  Btw.  Tou  wiU  And.  If  you  loc  k 
teto  tt.  that  llBSSisn  wrttsrs  and  thlnksira 
baiw  iBBg  bald  that  tt  ta  Bussla's  miasicn 
tbs  world,  bslianag  as  the  Oei'- 
a  Uttte  whlis  ago.  that  thi-y 
to  all  other  peoples.  In  this 
tba  caar  and  enmmt—sr  are  one. 

UBdarstand  somthlng  of  the 
of  tba  eosoy  if  we  are  to  stand  fii-m 
BS  part  at  his  nature  la  tt.iit 
ba  la  taMaXkttf  patiaot  ss  hs  la  Inflnlti^iy 
crafty.  Tba  Bmslsn  does  not  count  tins  iia 
im  eoBBt  It  tn  saeoaA .  ulnvtas.  botm.  dajis. 
msBtba.  or  avsn  years.  Bs  eotinta  tt  .n 
tfscatfm  and  c^stttrtaa.  Ours,  (or  exampie. 
ts  tba  ooJy  radio  system  la  the  world  thitt 


operates  upi:»n  !;pli:--tr  .<j  .v  .,-  <  \  Hence, 
hoa-ever.  dtfflo'ilt  f>  r  ii>  we  -!ii,,  ;;...e  lo 
learn  patience 

As  a,  pe<.>ple  we  Uko  tn  t;iCh;e  a  ]  r  d  ^  It. 
and  KO  on  to  thp  new  }<  h  TlUs  maK'S  .-r"::  e 
on  the  farm,  ranch,  t  in  T:.e  '.kC^t'-  But 
It  6oe9  net  maJce  setiM?  ui  ir.tpr'...iti;>nal  al- 
fairs  &")  It  was  that  tnct  the  war  was  over 
In  1M5.  we  riid  nut  even  stop  t  >  taring  about 
an  c»-derly  demobiUzatior.  of  the  mightiest 
fijchtmg  force  the  »  rid  h.is  e\er  seen.  On 
the  conirar>.  a.s  Gtripr  il  Mar.sV..r.;  r<  ported 
to  the  Nsti.n.  we  hys'eruaJiy  a.i.b.-incled  It. 
In  our  ha-^te  se  unfortui.ately.  left  our 
weakened  friends  dar-jeromlv  ex'.^<  »'!  'o  the 
Russians,  who  did  v.ci  den-i-i.'.izc  a  :•  We 

left  vacuums  Int.  v.hich  R'.is-i.ui:-.  c  uid  rush. 
We  left  our  late  allies  •Avjnier.n^  whether  we 
were  children — pr  dui  is.  •  Kilted  childrtTi, 
to  be  sure,  but  with  'i-.f  wivcr.;;^  uncertain- 
ty of  children  who  ti.':;-;*;  :>:  spinning  tops, 
start  playtni?  marties  ,r  :ii.»4i;:g  daisy  chains. 
Our  friends  have  ne%er  bt:.  ^u.^plcious  I'f 
our  Intentions  But  ihev  huve  been  often 
fearful  .>f  our  steiid'astr.'SE  once  the  gtins 
had  stopped  firin»j 

Let  me  state  the  s;fc;ftr  ca--e  Thus  Na- 
tion IS  pursuiiie  the  d'X-trme  ol  containment 
of  Russian  cummunism.  Note  the  word 
•containnwn:  '  It  dues  not  mean  attempting 
to  smash  It  by  war  It  means  containing  tt 
through  peaceful  methods  so  far  as  possible. 
In  order  to  brK.g  about  a  state  of  peace  with- 
out another  wur  The  doctrine  inipUes  pa- 
tience meeting  and  countenn*;  the  enemy  at 
various  point.s  in  the  wnrld,  rru.stratmg  him; 
throwing  him  ofit  bal.uice;  impeding  h:m. 
This  is  not  a  short-term  pn^^ram  It  is  a 
long-term  prc-wram  wh-i'-e  iir.iud  aim  is  to 
bring  us  victory  and  a\otQ  a  catastr'  phic  .vrir. 
By  its  very  nature  it  cannot  etfix'i  d r .■■;.■;;■. « 
results  today  or  tomorrow  By  its  vt-rv  i..i- 
ture  there  will  be  times  m  ii*  executi'in  whfii 
none  but  the  practiced  eye  can  see  '-i..r.  i"  :^ 
accwmpli&hlng  anything  By  its  verv  i.atv.;<- 
also,  it  la  a  saving  program  fo:  u?.  If  it 
should  eventually  succeed,  we  sh.ill  have 
saved  ouir  country  and  the  free  world  from 
the  unspeakable  horrors  of  atomic  w.ir  If 
It  should  unfortunately  fail.  It  will  lia-e 
bouight  time  for  us  to  so  prepare  tliat  w>^ 
ahall  emerge  victorious  from  a  war  Yet  I's 
■ticcesa  depends  up^rn  a  commixllty  that  h  i.s 
nearly  always  been  in  short  supniy  am-r.^ 
us — patience. 

Similarly,  the  proeram  demand.^  tliat  v.>> 
deal  with  allies  who  are  of  van  us  it::,  is 
and  of  various  minds  Suppo.^e  t;,at  y  u 
were.  say.  a  Dnne  Instead  of  a  Te.\.in.  He 
la  20  minutes  by  a.r  froim  Russian  bases. 
Isn't  It  reasonable.  theretL/re,  th.tt  hei 
shooid  regard  war  with  Rusoia  m  a  d.Sercr:^ 
light  than  you  as  a  Te.nan  regard  it'  H-^ 
Is  almost  sure  to  be  smashed  along  with  h.s 
f&mllv.  You  are  almc^t  sure  nt.t  to  \>f 
smashed.  Yet  the  Dme*  -ind  this  i.s  true 
of  nearly  all  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
rope— are  going  along  with  us  ir.  the  Nort.i 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  running;  pro- 
digious risis  of  dest.Uvtion  in  the  c.use  ''f 
war 

Consider  this  also  with  respeo*  tn  our 
Western  European  allies  Some  pe<.)pif  ti  .ve 
said  that  Western  Europe  exptcti  u»  *  i 
fight  its  battles  for  It,  char  we  are  f  '.;:s;i 
auckers.  This  absurd  charge  is  demons? ta- 
hly  false.  The  population  of  Western  Eu- 
rope is  Just  about  twice  o',;r  populat!t>n. 
They,  therefore  must  and  will  sup|)ly  mn-.-.x. 
oi  the  troop*,  although  we  may  ha\e  to  ^ip- 
ply  most  ol  the  arms  But — and  tni.s  :.s  t:>r.» 
point — the  deadly  seriousness  of  Weste  n 
Europe's  Intentions  n  proved  by  the  fa  t 
that  they  ask  u«  to  send  American  tr.Mi;.ri 
at  all.  By  so  dolri;;.  they  demonstrate  two 
things.  The  first  is  that  they  do  r>a  intend 
to  appease  Russia,  for  the  presence  of  our 
troops  m  Western  Europe  is  notite  of  de»fr- 
mloed  realatance  to  communism  in.s;F.Ld  >  t 
appeasement.      Uecond.    aiKl    mos;    liniJ>  :- 


tai.t.  by  a.->kinK  u?  to  send  tnxjps  Euro- 
peans .'lie  mvUiug  us  to  make  tlieii-  t  iwi.s 
and  cities  .iud  in  n.r^  and  countrvhide  tho 
primary  bntr :.-i:rMi;nii  of  the  war  if  it  shuuld 
come  Stih  !f!:-re  a:v  people  among  us  whj 
.fe^m  to  pr»>tt'r  t^i  hi;ht  the  war  along  the 
Mi.'s mrl  River  ratJu  r  than  the  Marne 
.-  I  don't  think  that  inV'Uic  here  is  fiK,:i>:i 
enoU4;h  to  a-k  if  these  allies  are  worth  while. 
But  I  shall  answer  the  question  anyway. 
The  popuiauon  of  Western  Europe,  I  repeat. 
la  twice  our  own  and  con.siderably  mure 
than  that  of  Russia  proper  Its  elfttd 
people  cont.aln  thousands  of  scientists  and 
technicians  of  the  huh^st  5 kill  Let  us  re- 
member that  we  ha\e  :.o  monopoly  of 
bra.'  -  idr'O  or  love  of  freedom.  They 
ha\'  fi  A  :  ,  i  ;  jt.iind  only  to  ours.  They 
belong  to  our  c-'inmou  -.^t-stern  civilization; 
their  religious  and  pohiical  faiths  are  akin 
to  our  own.  In  their  own  home  territories 
and  their  colonies  abroad,  they  control  ba^ts 
and  air  bases  without  whicli  we  would  le 
enormotisiy  handicapped  ii  nut  rendered  im- 
potent in  a  war  with  Rus.^ia.  They  are.  m 
short.  Indispensable  to  Ui  ^us  we  are  mdii- 
pensaLle   to  them. 

Naturally  they  don't  always  see  eye  to  eve 
with  U3  about  everything  We  must,  theri.-- 
fore.  counsel  with  them.  :Uil  ihem,  encour- 
age them,  understand  their  point  of  view- 
realize  that  history  and  geography  hi.ve 
made  their  development  diSerent  from  ours, 
know  that  their  inteiests  oftoa  conflict  with 
ours.  This.  too.  requir^'s  patience,  skill, 
tact,  compromise,  and  the  saving  of  bricks 
to  throw  at  our  enemies,  not  uur  friends. 

There  Is  another  factor  that  I'd  like  to 
consider  bnetly  It  Is  this  The  hallmark 
of  being  adult  is  that  a  m?in  understands 
he  must  pay  a  [>nce  for  everything  he  wants. 
Once  he  uiuler.scands  this,  he  Is  at  peace  with 
himself  and  the  world.  No  price  is  too  high 
to  pay  for  freedom.  Who  can  put  a  dollars- 
and-cents  value  on  the  life  of  a  single  Amer- 
ican lost  in  battle?  What  price  would  not 
any  American  mother  pay  to  have  back  her 
son  lost  In  the  last  war'  Wha  price,  in 
another  resrt'Ct,  did  our  forefathers  pay  so 
th.tt  they  nii<;ht  bequeath  this  great  country 
Til  US''  What  price,  then,  are  we  v/illing  to 
i  ,iv  ■,<>  that  we  may  pass  It  on,  great  and 
f:  ■•■  to  those  who  come  after  us'  A  high 
^■-  i^.-lard  ol  living  Is  a  desirable  thing.  But 
n,.  .-e  desirable — and  more  enduring — is  a 
h.-Oi    ^'aruiard   of   hie 

Y  01  V'>Liuj  people  who  are  being  araduated 
h-'r  t.Kiav  will  shortly  for  the  first  time, 
s^.  t  I  speak,  go  out  Into  life.  Its  primary 
condition  is  struggle.  It  Is  also  a  great  chal- 
lenge and  a  great  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
1  ti.d  "hat  i-  so  tree  that  every  man,  woman. 
■  o;  i  cl-aid  Can  do  what  he  or  she  wants  to  do, 
so,-  w.  ..t  tlicy  w-ant  to  say,  w-rlte  vhat  they 
w  u.-  •  J  Ante  so  lo"j  as  tn  the  doln  ;  of  these 
t.,.:  .;-  t.hev  do  T^.r^t  deprive  others  of  exer- 
cising the  same  rights  and  prerogatives  and 
the  same  privileges.  You  are  free  to  cho<-ise 
your   own    course. 

Y  u  know  from  your  studies  tl.at  ma:.y 
cr  ups  uf  men  and  many  species  cl  anim.u.^. 
bird'-  and  plants,  have  disappeared  frtun  the 
eartn  b»(,;a-jse  thfy  could  net  ada  -it  tntm- 
selves  to  changing  circumstances  This  Na- 
tion, a.s  I  said  before,  ha*;  only  recently  gone 
cut  Into  life  as  It  came  for  the  irst  time 
in'o  the  turbulent  stream  of  history.  It. 
tuo,  must  understand  that  the  fttst  law  of 
lire  is  .-trui;k;!e;  the  second  the  ne^essi'y  to 
ad.ipt   't-selt   t.i  chan;in-.;   clrcumst.oices. 

We  luivf  been  dn  Imir-ienscly  fortunate 
pT.o;:le  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  lave  bet  n 
u:;wor»hy  ot  our  gifts.  T.he  incidents  of 
>:;.  oraphy  and  spiU'o  and  tho  fact  t  lat  others 
ke!!t  the  peace  of  the  world  so  lonj;  enabled 
li  to  k:r  iw  and  spread  and  become  In  time 
the   world',s  mightiest  power. 

F  tinding  this  c  untry  In  freedom,  and 
d  cl.ca'.n-  -.1  ^0  free-.1om,  we  h,r.e  sabscrib^d. 
ana   toai.nuc    tvi   aubscrloe    to    ir, e   highest 
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Ideals  of  western  elvlllaatlon.  Now  this 
civilization  Is  In  Imminent  peril  as  It  facm 
a  very  real  threat  to  its  ezlstenec  at  tbe 
hands  of  ruthless  totalltarlans. 

Th*  threat  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are 
the  world's  mightiest  power.  Far  from  be- 
wailing our  fate,  therefore,  I  think  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  high  privilege  that  we  have 
became  the  great  defender  of  the  faith;  the 
beft  hope  on  earth.  I  have  no  doubt,  Ood 
willing,  that  we  shall  prevalL 


Foreti^D  Wool  Prodactfs 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  iioirrAMA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  press  release  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  22,  1951, 
having  to  do  with  foreign  wool  producers. 
This  release  has  been  placed  in  the  rec- 
ord of  hearings  on  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  by  Senator  Schosppkl,  and  I  feel 
it  deserves  wider  attention  than  It  may 
receive  in  the  hearing.  It  is  date-lined 
Canberra,  Australia,  May  21,  by  the 
Reuters  News  Service.  The  caption 
reads  as  foUows:  "Wool's  'big  four'  to 
bolster  prices;  Britain,  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  agree  on 
minimum  support  plan." 

The  body  of  the  story  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Britain.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  which  produce  three-quarters 
of  the  world's  wool,  have  agreed  on  forming 
a  joint  organization  to  prevent  wool  prices 
falling  below  an  agreed  level. 

John  McEwen.  Australian  Commerce  Min- 
ister, annoxinced  today  that  the  four  com- 
monwealth countries  wotild  set  up  a  $183,- 
000.000  fund  to  buy  any  wool  which  did  not 
bring  the  agreed  price  at  auction. 

A  central  authority  representing  all  loxir 
countries  would  sit  in  London.  Its  task 
would  be  to  recommend  tbe  minimum  ac- 
cepUble  price.  The  reserve  price  would  not 
be  changed  during  the  season  except  under 
abnormal  conditions,  but  It  might  be  varied 
from  season  to  aeason.  Mr.  McBwen  said. 

Wool  would  be  marketed  at  auction  aa  be- 
fore, but  a  buyer  backed  by  the  four-power 
fund  would  attend  and  bid  at  the  agreed  re- 
serve price  If  commercial  buyers  failed  to  do 
so.  Wool  bought  by  the  central  authority 
would  be  held  for  later  aale. 

Mr.  McBwen  said  that  for  a  start  the  plan 
would  operate  for  6  years.  There  was  no 
provision  in  the  agreement  for  any  other 
countries  to  be  admitted,  and  any  plan  in- 
volving this  would  need  a  completely  new 
agreement. 

Australian  sheep  farmers  will  contribute 
more  than  half  the  total  to  the  central  fund. 
They  will  benefit  most  because  they  axe  by 
far  the  worlds  biggest  wool  prodticers.  They 
wlU  also  have  a  big  say  in  fixing  the  res«^e 
price  because  they  will  appoint  7  of  10  men 
who  are  to  control  the  Australian  end  (tf  the 
wool -marketing  organlaation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contrast  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wool  producers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  revealed  in  this  article,  to  the 
treatment  of  American  wool  producers 
by  the  Federa'  Oovemmait  is  so  striking 
that  it  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
cf  every  one  of  us. 


First,  the  lo-called  Big  Pour  wool-pro- 
ducing cotmtries.  AuBtralia,  New  Zea- 
land. South  Africa,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, producing  three-fourths  of  the 
world's  wool  sapfij.  have  taken  steps  to 
Increase  their  production  by  placing  a 
floor  under  tbe  price  of  wool.  In  the 
United  States,  production  ts  discouraged 
by  putting  a  celling  on  the  price  of  wool 
produced  by  American  sheep  growers. 

Second,  these  countries,  producing  75 
percent  of  the  v/orld's  wool  supply,  have 
a  virtual  monopoly  and  can  force  us  to 
pay  whatever  price  they  desire.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  wool  as  a  strategic  military  ma- 
terial. Because  of  the  45-percent  de- 
crease in  our  breeding  stock  since  19i2. 
we  are  not  able  to  supply  even  one-third 
of  our  domestic  needs.  Even  if  we 
denied  any  wool  to  civilians,  we  could 
not  supply  one-half  of  our  military 
needs.  The  tragedy  is  that  this  need  not 
be  the  case.  Given  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duce, without  Government  regulations 
and  red  tape,  the  American  wool  industry 
could  meet  all  of  the  present  military  re- 
quirements and  have  a  real  effect  on  the 
world  wool  market.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  I  refer  you  to  the 
statement  of  the  National  Wool  Growers 
Association  recsatly  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  essential  fact  is  that  the  agencies 
of  our  Government  have  applied  ob- 
stacles rather  than  incentives  to  do- 
mestic wool  production,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  combine  for  a  product 
we  must  have. 

Third,  in  handling  the  afibtirs  of  the 
industry  in  the  vaooo^poiy  coimtries  the 
prodi»%rs,  as  ^own  in  the  article,  have 
something  to  say  about  the  treatment 
accorded  them.  The  press  release  shows 
that  7  of  the  10  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  board  in  Australia  are  to  be 
wool  producers.  This  is  a  sensible  and 
constructive  approach  to  the  wool  prob- 
lem. In  the  United  States  we  find  that 
an  exactly  opposite  course  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  wool  producer  has  no  voice 
in  controls  that  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing placed  upon  his  liklustry  and  his 
product  Even  though  the  law  requires 
that  he  be  represented,  such  representa- 
tion has  not  been  accorded  the  wool 
producers  under  the  present  administra- 
tors of  price  controls. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Steiwer.  president  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
presoited  documentary  evidence  of  this 
fact  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  his  statement  of  May  24. 

These  contrasts  In  policy  are  extreme- 
ly revealing,  and  they  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

It  should  concern  us  that  the  mobili- 
zation agencies  propose  to  do  nothing  to 
correct  the  situation,  but  instead  arr 
prepared  to  pay  the  foreign  producer  of 
wool  whatever  price  he  reqtMsts.  as  in- 
deed they  must  when  confronted  with 
tbe  oommonwealtb  monopoly  program, 
while  contlnaing  to  deny  domestic  pro- 
ducers the  benefit  of  the  world  market 
price.  This  program  will  come  to  full 
effect  if  Congress  grante  the  subsidy. 
purchaae.  and  resale  authority  retiuested 


in  the  laroposed  exteoatoos  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Ad 

Unwise  poUcles  of  the  Oovemment 
have  reduced  our  dmnesUe  wool  Industry 
to  a  low  ebb.  The  foUy  of  these  policies 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  our  predica- 
ment at  this  time,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
four- government  combtne  I  have  de- 
scribed for  a  strategic  military  com- 
modity. Surely  the  time  has  come  when 
our  policies  must  be  changed,  when  we 
should  adopt  a  program  to  promote  wool 
production  and  give  ourselres  some  de- 
gree of  self-sufficiency.  This  !s  a  situ- 
ation every  Member  might  well  con- 
sider in  connection  with  tbe  extension 
of  titles  4  and  5  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 


WdcMM  SliriBcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  £.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  uMAamAa 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BXPBB8ENTAT1VES 

Wednesday.  June  6. 1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Evening  Sun 
of  May  26.  1951: 

WncoMx  SHKDina 

Jonesboro  U  today  playing  host  to  several 
thousand  Shrinera.  Sahara  Ten^tle'*  mid- 
year ceremonial  Is  being  held  here. 

Jonesboro  is  going  all  out  In  octendlng 
a  hearty  welcotne  to  the  many  vlsltats. 

8hrin«rs  are  among  Amarlea's  leaders  In 
business  and  prctfesslonal  fields  and  in  tba 
fields  of  government. 

The  Shriner  Is  best  known  aa  a  man  who 
Is  helping  to  make  the  crippled  child  whole 
again.  Tbday  Shrlners  are  operating  17  hos- 
pttals  for  crippled  children.  In  more  than 
a  quarter  ot  a  century,  tbe  Bbrinecs  have 
built,  equipped,  and  maintained  tbeas  adl- 
fiees  to  the  glcny  at  Ood  and  to  aU  htiman 
kind  regardless  of  raoe,  creed,  or  color. 
Sinca  1933  they  have  administered  treat- 
ment to  more  than  150,000  children  bdow 
the  age  of  14. 

Every  Shriner  makes  a  nominal  contribu- 
tion to  the  hospital  fund  each  year  of  tS.  In 
addition,  many  taka  out  v<riuntary  con- 
tributing membershlpa  by  donating  fOO. 
Many  Bhrinen  contribute  much  larger 
amounts,  and  the  wills  of  Bhriuers  frequent- 
ly include  bequests  for  the  world's  grtat- 
est  philanthropy. 

One  of  the  watchwords  of  tha  order  is 
from  tbe  Bible:  "Inasmuch  as  ys  have  dons 
It  unto  one  of  the  least  of  thesa  My  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Mc." 

The  Sun  joins  in  extending  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  visiting  Shrinera  a2ul  hopes  that 
tbs  meeting  here  will  be  one  of  the  best 
in  Sahara  Temple's  long  and  colorful  his- 
tory. 

No  finer  tri.bute  has  ever  baen  paid  the 
Shrtners  for  their  good  work  In  behalf  of 
hosqpttals  for  crippled  children  than  a  poem 
written  by  tbe  Ut«  Noble  Edgar  A.  Quest 
which  Is  as  fcdlows: 

"rr's  rw 
*'Oh.  It's  fun  to  be  a  Shriner 
And  It's  good  to  laugh  axKl  slnf 
And  nothing  can  be  finer 
Than  a  Shriner'a  caroltn;;: 
But  when  aU  the  Jesta  have  faite4. 
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A»d  Om  Uvcto  Haw  «t^  »«ay. 
It  I*  ftMT  If  .\  atartnar 
0*a  took  MTOM  tlM  d«r 

tbat  aroUMT 
ran  bscm  to  khln* 
to  kAOPVs  bt  bas  a  brother 
Xb  a  BAB  UiaiH  >ota«4  th*  Starin*. 
Oil.  I  kaov  a  i4fht  that**  blcs«r 
Tban  a  SbriaH^  )r««l«d  pin: 
It^  a  unto  enpptod  Ofur* 
Wte  iHM  fousd  l^  vay  to  grin. 
Rf  a  mua  back  mad*  atroatcr 
Ttea  tt  cTir  waa  baton 
AiMl  a  U^tar  heart  and  tarlgbter 
Ihtm  ■  fflaamtin  at  tb«  door. 
Xt\  a  apta*  tlut  one*  was  tirtst«d 
BMDf  mtda  a  real  spine. 
Ai:4  tto  auipeooa  tbcre  aasiatwl 
By  ttM  uMmbef«  of  tbe  Sbrlne.** 


UajwdyAccMC^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CEOL  H.  HARDEN 


BOUSIOr  BSPftXSEKTATIVES 
I,  June  i.  19SI 


Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
tlw  act/ixu  by  tbe  Office  of  Price  Stabl- 
Bntttci  would  tzxUcate  that  tbe  Tninmn 
ArtMlnlitrathm  is  seeking  to  place  the 
biaoM  for  high  food  prices  sqtiarely  cq 
the  backs  of  the  Americaa  fanner. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  situation 
In  irtkleh  farmers  today  find  themselves 
reallKt  ttxat  the  fanner  la  just  as 
troubled  ber  high  prices  as  Is  the  urban 
mnmnnrr.  for  the  fanner  is  a  consumtT 
hti— ilf  Like  everyone  else,  he  flzuls  ttie 
prtees  be  pays  tor  the  products  he  must 
boj  are  constantly  running  ahead  of 
hJetncwM. 

I  wfts  glad  to  note  in  the  June  Issue  of 
Fbim  Jooraal. one  of  our  leadizag national 
•grteottaral  pohlicatians.  that  steps  are 
betas  laken  bf  our  great  farm  organiza- 
ttone  to  eeuntereet  the  false  propaganda 
vhieh  has  been  flooding  out  of  both 
and  non-Oovemment 
In  reomt  months.  prcq?aganda 
«leetgTWl  to  make  the  American  fanner 
tbe  foat  of  tbe  artmtnistratiwi-created 
tnilitinB  vhtch  is  sapping  the  economic 
etrcagth  of  our  Natloii. 


Uke  at  this  time  to  call  the 
attention  erf  tbe  House  to  an  article  by 
D.  Mcifmai.  ai>vciate  editor  of 
Joamal.  which  details  efforts  un- 
wajr  in  tbe  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
true  story  oi   the  farmers' 
before  the  pu JUe.    Tbe  article 


follows  : 


Lars 


Ooa 

A  Oonrrr  (oa  a 

AOBoaa  TO  Cm 

rmu  Pucn 


Shows 
8rAi«)    Cam 

THE    TltUTB 


{Bf  Bobert  D.  lIcMUlen) 

you  have  been  getting  a  bad 
nd  mnartnee  and 
luac  town  people  think 
lUga  food  prtees  are  dtw  to  your  greedinets. 
Ifa  ttmm  to  do  aooethlng  about  it. 

Ab4  snsaatMne  can  be  doom.    It  Isnt  )tst 
a  Job  tor  tka  Mg  f arai  organtaatlons  In  Waab- 
rc^  acaMltiliib  to  be  hendled  kxally. 
fanacrs   are   sliowlnf    ua 


of  ttaelr  customers  for  Irult.  veeptabies.  i>  i'.- 
try.  and  dairy  products  ui  those  ci*. les  cl>jn  t 
UQderstaxKl  what  it  l.i»tes  to  get  (xxl  i  :i 
cay  tables.  So  the  New  Jersey  F.-trm  Burtwu 
i»  ieiUig  to  It  that  they   are  Informed 

To  get  that  Job  d  ne.  the  farm  hureiu 
hired  a  full-time  puh;ic-reUuioi«  man.  He 
la  Dal*  Mcxxly.  a  26-ye!ir-old  ijradVKite  .  f  the 
College  of  Agnculture  at  Ru:«ers  University. 
He  »  been  or.  the  jub  for  a  year  and  a  hi'.: 

He  has  40  farmers  available  to  'peik  :  > 
service  club  aitreani?s  at  the  dr.p     t   a  ii.:  '. 

He  keeps  In  touch  with  ne%-spa.yfr  edi'  :■. 
and  supplies  them  with  articles  ^*llP!.  rv- 
quested. 

He  hns  a  $70''  portafcle  tape  recorder  to 
record  radio  programs,  and  stations  m  Ntw 
T<»-k.  Newark.  Camden,  and  Trenton  br. 'ad- 
cast  farm  bures.u  proi^ratns  rc^juiarly 

He  gets  top  hnme  economics  writers  frnm 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  New  Jersey 
papers  to  visit  New  Jersey  farm.«  to  wrfe 
articles  on  villous  crops — how  m.uch  work 
thev  are.  and  what  they  cost  to  grow 

But  the  State  organization  doesn  t  trv  t3 
do  the  whole  Job.  Gloucester  County.  .N  J, 
Is  an  example  cf  what  can  be  done  n^iht  :n 
the  county. 

Gloucester  County  farmers,  who  each  ye  ir 
are  guests  oi  the  Klwanis  Club  at  dinner, 
put  on  a  return  dinner  for  the  city  business- 
men. 

They  arrange  tours  of  farms  and  auction 
markets  for  nswspaper  and  radio  reporters 
from  Philadelphia  and  Cam.den  and  South 
Jersey. 

The  Gloucester  County  Farm  Bureau  pavs 
SIO  a  week  to  a  h^cal  newspaperman  to 
handle  local  farm  public  relations  m  his 
spare  time.  That's  really  E:ettink;  public  re- 
latioiu  dctm  to  where  It  counts.  You  could 
do  it.  too. 

This  Isn't  all  man's  business,  either. 
Women  do  a  lot  of  the  best  work  'Tliey 
talk  more,  visit  more,  and  stick  to  their 
guns  better  than  men.'    sitys  Moody 

Mrs.  Marlon  Brunner,  of  Cranburv.  heads 
up  a  State  producer-ccmstimer  relations 
committee  of  tlie  Associated  Women  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Last  >ear  her  committee 
sent  out  800  sets  of  questions  and  answers 
on  parity,  prices,  and  other  thintts  that  puz- 
Ele  and  sometimes  enrage  nonlarmers 
These  sets  went  to  city  women's  clubs  tor 
discussion  stroups.  (Good  groups  to  in- 
clude— women  buy  most  of  the  food  in  gro- 
cery stores.) 

This  year  farm  women  are  appearing  on 
radio  and  televiston  programs  to  tell  abt>ut 
the  crops  their  husbands  grow. 

What  does  it  cost  to  do  a  Job  like  this^  It 
emxe  Nct  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  members 
(10.5C0  of  them)  only  70  cents  apiece  a  year 
to  pij  li&ody'o  salary,  buy  his  equ.rmer.t. 
and  pay  his  expenses.     That  s  miehtv  cheap 

National   Tarm   organization    leaders    aktrte 


that    this    IS 


:ib    that  s    got    to    be    d^  i.f 


N<?w  T-wk  City  and  Phil- 
farm^rs  And  that  many 


Here's  wb<»t  they  tell  Farm  Journal; 

"The  metropolitan  press  hri.s  carried  on  a 
campaign  to  convince  the  public  th.it  ti  »• 
farmer  is  to  blame  for  inflation  It  is  the 
urgent  duty  of  American  farm  leaders  and 
organizations  to  correct  such  distorn  n<. 
and  carry  the  true  story  of  fHllin«  farm  ;n- 
oome  and  rising  farm  costs  to  the  .America !i 
people  ■ — James  G  Pattoi..  president.  N.i- 
tlonal  Farmers  Union 

"Present  confus#d  and  unjustifiable 
charges  against  farmers  and  the  K-eneral  lev- 
el of  farm  prlc:?s  are  ba.sed  on  a  lack  >:  ar  - 
curate  Information.  A  great  service  ran  be 
performed  by  any  ero-op  which  *in  r.  : - 
ectly.  accurately,  and  as  completely  as  pr  i  - 
tlcal  Inform  its  members  " — Hers<'hel  D. 
MewBom,   master,   the    National   Grange. 

"It  Is  Imperative  that  farmers  seek  .»_•- 
greastTely  to  familiarize  the  public  with  hs'- 
rlctilture's  role  In  the  natlonrtl  economy. 
and  develop  a  better  understand  mi?  a  id 
working  relationship  with  other  sevrniei.'.-i 
ol   the  ecouuuiy." — John  H    Davis,  executive 


serr:*ary.    National   Council   of    Pan  ler    Co- 
operatives 

•  The  job  of  creating  better  understanding 
U  nnpoitant.  The  New  Jef  ey  Fa-m  Bu- 
reau 1  is  demonstrated  the  sort  of  1  iltlatlve 
and  ir.ia^tination  required  to  work  m  ways 
that  a:?  most  effective." — Allan  E  Kline, 
president.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 


Subtle  Methods  Infect  American  Minds 
Witli  Pro-Commnnist  Idea:- 


EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  WLsconsiii.  Mr. 
Spe.'.kf^r,  one  of  the  methods  of  prepar- 
in-:  America  for  communism  coiiSists  in 
cultunng  the  American  mind  so  that  it 
will  be  disposed  to  accept  it.  This  is 
done  effectively  by  subtle  meaiis  com- 
pletely undetected  to  its  victims 

Not  long  ago  the  American  Legion 
magazine  performed  a  public  strvice  in 
e.xpo.sing  the  methods  used  amjng  the 
reviewers  of  some  of  the  New  Ycrk  pub- 
UshiriR  firms  to  promote  books  w.th  pro- 
Communist  leanings  and  to  thraw  cold 
water  on  the  anti-Communist  books. 
The.se  reviewers  did  not  praise  tlie  obvi- 
ou.^ly  .strong  Communist  booi:^ — this 
would  show  their  hand.  Rather,  they 
prai-^ed  tho.se  books  which  were  only 
mildiy  or  subtly  pro-Communisi — those 
that  only  had  a  few  germs  of  Commu- 
nist ideas.  In  this  way  did  they  hope  to 
cultivate  the  American  mind  ta  grad- 
uallv  accept  Communist  ideas. 

The  American  Legion  magazine  has 
dor.e  another  service  for  the  public  in 
us  May  1951  issue,  in  which  it  exposes 
a  poisonous  section  which  has  ci  ept  into 
the  well-known  book.  Good  Reading. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  article  i  rotr  the 
American  Legion  magazine: 

Yoc  ShooTJ)  Ki-fow   About  This    Book 
(By  Burton  Rascoe) 

First  crack  out  of  the  box.  in  tt  Is  corner 
of  your  magazine,  I  want  to  warn  y^u  about 
an  attractive  and  Impressively  sponsored  35- 
cen'    pocket-size  book  called  Good  Readlne;. 

Nearly  2,000000  copies  of  Good  Reading 
have  been  sold  and  distributed.  You  will 
ttnd  it  nearly  everywhere — on  th;  shelves 
oi  public  hbiarles.  college  libraries,  ind  miU- 
tarv  training  camp  libraries;  in  liase  hos- 
pi'.i'i.'*,  in  veterans'  hospitals;  on  m  wsstands 
and  in  the  racks  where  cheap  rej  rints  are 
"I.  display  In  clear  stores,  dru?  stores,  sta- 
ti  nery  storp.s,  and  book.shops.  It  is  to  be 
f  'U.'.d  listed  on  bulletin  boards  ol  libraries 
art-  :.L'  the  b'.x)ks  helpful  to  students  and 
idi:.- .  m  preparing  papers  on  curie  it  affairs, 
f'rei.'n  policy,  economics,  labor,  pi  llosophy. 
trade  relations,  political  ideas.  an(  govern- 
mer' 

Ir  you  hMve  a  child  of  hlRh-schoil  or  col- 
letre  a.'p  h"  •  t  she  may  be  usintf  tie  recom- 
mendations m  Good  Reading  for  sc  urce  ma- 
terial fir  term  papers  on  Soviet  R  is.<^la  To- 
d.<;. .  Freed' m  of  the  Press,  the  PrDblcm  of 
Chi;.  or  the  .State  of  Cnpltallsri  in  t>^e 
M  t<!*'rn  World  Librarians  nnd  teacnors  (en- 
tirelv  innocen*.  mo'st  of  them,  of  any  aim 
or  ri  sire  if  tTc-  a  raltn"  comnuinl  .m,  state 
i-  ...!.,„in,  ..,  .)  ,.  -*,  rai.--,\  ;c  f.  I  s  U-iT  a.'^ol- 
Isl^lnK  our  natioiial  .>o\er,  umv  ..i  d  scrap- 


ping the  Constitution)  tirge  upon  student* 
and  clubwomen  the  bclpfulneaa  of  the  Oood 
Reading  lists  in  preparing  for  elasaroom  or 
clubroom  dlscusaiona  of  vital  topics  ot  the 
day. 

And  why  not?  Doesn't  Oood  Beading  bear 
on  the  title  page  the  august  and  reassuring 
words.  "Sponsored  by  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Bngllsh"?  Does  not  the  title 
page  further  say  that  the  llsu  were  prepared. 
the  books  described,  and  the  suggeatlona 
worded  "as  the  result  of  editorial  discussions 
between  the  Committee  on  College  Reading 
and  and  its  advisory  board '?  Is  not  the  com- 
mittee made  up  of  a  formliable  list  of  42 
professors  and  Instructors  in  colleges  of  high 
standards  of  education?  And  Is  not  the  ad- 
visory board  made  up  of  what  is  called  a  big 
name  list  of  such  much -publicized  person- 
ages as  Thomas  Mann.  Clifton  Padlman,  Lin 
Yutapg,  Carl  Carmer,  Norman  Corwln,  Cor- 
nelia Otis  Skinner.  Stuart  Cloete.  and 
Thomas  Craven,  some  of  whom  have  practi- 
cally made  a  career  of  getting  their  names 
on  sponsor  lists  of  organizations  cited  by 
congressional  committees  Investigating  sub- 
versive activities  as  Communist  fronts? 

About  96  percent  of  thlr  book  Is  so  meri- 
torious that  I  wou'd  recorr.mend  that  part 
of  It  to  anybody,  unquallfledly,  as  a  stand- 
ard, pleasant.  Informal,  unacademlc  Intro- 
duction to  general  literature  and  &s  a  guide 
to  pleasurable  and  Informatlv  reading 
ar^iong  the  cli^sics  and  the  near  classics, 
from  the  Bible  and  Homer  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

In  fact.  If  you  tore  out  or  Ignored  about 
10  pages  of  the  book,  you  would  still  have 
more  than  your  35  cents  worth  in  the  way  of 
tips  on  P'ood  reading  which  you  may  have 
missed  hitherto,  and  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
ticns  for  repairing  the  gaps  in  yoiir  educa- 
tion. M.'ny  college  presidents  and  depart- 
ment deans  could  read  a  few  of  the  basic 
books  listed  In  Oood  Reading  to  the  general 
Improvement  of  their  minds  and  to  the  vast 
improvement  of  their  written  and  spoken 
English. 

But  4  of  those  10  pages  In  Oood  Reading 
are  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  deadly  mi- 
crobes of  mental  blight  straight  from  the 
Marxisii.'  laboratoriea  of  psychological  war- 
fare, and  several  more  pages  are  so  heavily 
Infected  from  the  same  source  that,  when 
exposed  to  the  Infection,  Immature,  unstable, 
or  Impressionable,  though  innocent,  minds 
might  well  become  permanently  warped  and 
as  dangerotis  to  American  community  health 
as  any  other  Infection  carriers. 

Right  now,  before  we  go  any  further,  I  wish 
to  exculpate  and  absolve  Dr.  Kurt  Enoch, 
president,  and  Mr.  'Victor  Weybrlght,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  of  Mentor  books  and  Sig- 
net books — under  whose  New  American  Li- 
brary of  World  Literature.  Inc.,  Oood  Reading 
Is  Issued — of  any  blame  for,  or  even  knowl- 
edge of,  the  germs  of  corruption  secreted 
within  this  otherwise  commendable  publi- 
cation. 

The  onus  for  the  corrupting  and  objection- 
able pages  and  lists  in  Good  Reading  must  be 
borne  by  the  entire  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee on  college  reading  and  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  advtsory  board,  whether 
they  be  of  the  left  or  the  right  or  just  pinko 
politically  or  mere  mutton-headed  Joiners 
who  will  put  their  names  to  almost  anything 
that  seems  designed  to  add  to  their  notoriety. 

Their  responsibility  in  this  Instance  is 
grave,  for,  whether  carelessly  or  deliberately, 
they  have  not  only  given  their  O.  K.  to  books, 
pamphlets,  and  Inflammatory  matter  that  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  Communist  propaganda, 
but  they  have  also  given  their  O.  K.  to  black- 
ing out,  from  certain  lists  of  recommended 
"best  books."  writings  by  worthy  authors  of- 
fensive to  the  Communists,  and  of  expres- 
sions of  belief,  opinion,  and  reasoning  from 
facts  which  would  allow  the  searcher  after 
truth  to  weigh  tbe  arguments  and  arrive  at 
his  own  conclucion  about  them. 


Let  ua  take  the  aeetton  an  politics,  for 
which  Holland  D.  Roberta,  ot  the  California 
Labor  School,  wrote  an  tntrodn<;tton  and  pre- 
pared a  list  of  the  "best  booki"  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  may  even  Ignore  foi  the  moment 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Roberts  was  cited  In  the 
Tenney  report  for  alleged  subir«niiTe  actlvi- 
ties.  Mr.  Roberts  makes  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  appear  Impartial:  his  tone  and  sug- 
gested reading  lists  would  bear  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  American  Polltbxiro  of  Com- 
munist agents  directed  from  Moscow  to  un- 
dermine morale  and  preptire  the  way  for  the 
violent  ovwthrow  of  our  Government. 

"Here  In  America,"  writes  Mr.  Roberts. 
"George  Seldes  breaks  a  wir.dow  through 
the  Iron  curtain  of  our  finance-dominated 
newspaper  oligarchy  In  Lords  of  the  Press 
and  bluntly  attacks  reactl(»:tary  elements 
now  at  work  In  the  United  States  in  Facts 
and  Fascism."  He  heartily  rei'ommendB  tne 
libelous,  pretty  thoroughly  discredited,  cheap 
Jackery  of  John  Roy  Carlson's  The  Plotters 
as  "first-hand  data  on  attempts  to  o.ganlze 
hate,  fear,  and  antidemocratic  extremes." 
He  halls  Seldes"  hymn  of  hate  for  capitalism 
and  capitalists.  One  Thousand  Americans,  as 
a  "docvmiented  study  of  hovr  a  few  men 
control  press  and  politics."  a  manifest  ab- 
surdity, inasmuch  as  the  men  listed  by 
Seldes  didn't  even  exercise  any  control  over 
the  "happily  now  dead"  In  Fact,  a  smear- 
and-bate  sheet  published  for  several  years 
by  Seldes,  of  whom  Louis  Buclenz,  formerly 
one  of  the  culture  commlssart  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  In  America,  said  in  signed 
afOdavits,  "He  [Seldes]  Is  one  of  those  men 
without  an  open  Communist  label  who  was 
regarded  by  the  Commiuilst  leadership  as  one 
who  would  always  act  In  accordance  with 
their  wishes." 

Mr,  Roberts  unbltishlngly  pays  high  tribute 
to  those  badly  decomposed  tuberoses  of 
demagogery,  Henry  Wallace's  Sixty  Million 
Jobs.  Wendell  Willkie's  One  World,  and 
Allen  and  Pearson's  Nine  Old  Msn.'a  vituper- 
ative attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
gives  unqualified  approval  to  every  pro- 
Soviet  or  pro-SUtlln  bock  you  can  think 
of — by  the  Moscow-loving  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury Hewlett  Johnson,  Vera  Wicheles  Dean, 
Frederick  L.  Schumann,  Maurlc*  Hindus,  etc., 
and  Ignores  the  testimony  of  si:ch  anti-Com- 
munist writers  as  Eugene  Lyois,  Isaac  Don 
Levlne,  Louis  Fisher,  and  sucfc  disillusioned 
Utopians  as  Brooks  Atkinson  and  Edmund 
Wilson. 

If  you  want  to  learn  something  about  the 
Issues  at  stake  hi  China,  Korea,  and  Man- 
churia. Mr.  Roberts.  Ann  Rovhe  (compiler 
of  the  pamphlet  recommendations)  and 
Prof.  Ralph  Linton,  of  Yale,  assist  you  In 
Good  Reading  by  hearty  recommendations 
of  the  work  of  the  champions  of  Chinese 
communism — Edgar  Snow,  Owen  Lattlmore, 
Theodore  White.  Annalre  Jacoby,  Philip 
Jessup.  and  Richard  Lauterb£,ch;  and  they 
direct  you  to  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  East 
and  West  Associations,  the  I^'orelgn  Policy 
Association,  and  the  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee— all  favoring  the  Chlaese  Conamu- 
nlsts  and  denying  that  the  China  Reds  are 
Influenced  by  Russia. 

You  would  never  know  from  Oood  Read- 
ing that  there  were  any  argtiraents  in  favor 
of  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  our  allies  in  the 
last  war,  or  that  any  pro-American  and  anti- 
Communist  writers  on  the  problem  In  Asia 
existed,  such  as  George  E.  £k)kolsky.  Oen. 
Patrick  Hurley,  W.  H.  Chamoerlln,  Arthur 
Steiner,  Freda  Utley,  David  Dallln,  and 
Albert  Wlttvogel. 

In  the  departments  of  anthiropology.  soci- 
ology, economics,  and  International  aXIalrs, 
of  which  Professor  Linton,  J.  H.  McKee.  and 
H.  Wetworth  Sldredge  are  in  charge  and  o£ 
philoaophy,  wher*  Alain  Loeko  is  the  guide, 
the  list  Is  very  heavily  to  port.  The  phi- 
losophers, Hegel  and  Hobbes.  who  pave  the 
way  for  Marx,  and  Marx  hinutilf  are  touted; 


Locke,  iklam  Smith.  Herbert  Spencer  «• 
snubbed;  Man  is  aoolalmed  ss  having  proph- 
esied tbe  Inevitable  eollapss  ol  capitalism. 
Books  advocating  state  sodallam.  one-world- 
Ism,  social  planning,  and  regarding  the  in- 
dividual as  a  ward  of  the  state,  and  bocdu 
attacking  and  belittling  our  system  of  free 
econtmy.  oinr  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  culture  and  our  achlevementa 
abotmd  In  plenty  In  these  lists.  Conspicu- 
ously absent  are  such  defenses  of  our  sj-stem 
as  Carl  Snyder's  Capttallsm,  the  Create*; 
Frederick  Haaeletfs  Dynamic  Capitalism?, 
Henry  HaxUtt's  Will  Dollars  Save  the  World? 
or  any  book  or  pamphlet  by  such  noted  pub- 
licists  and  historians  as  Harry  Bmer  Barnes, 
John  Chamberlain,  Oaret  Garrett,  Rose  Wild- 
er Lane,  Jrtin  T.  Flynn,  S.  Pannelee  Prentioe. 
or  Lewis  Haney. 

Such  pieces  of  shoddy  are  touted  as  Morris 
L.  Ernst's  The  First  Freedom,  described  as 
aigning  that  monopoly  in  press,  radio,  and 
motion-picture  theaters  threatens  freedom 
of  information  few  tbe  people,  but  is  actually 
only  a  rambling  and  almost  Incoherent  re- 
hash of  stuff  from  8eld«s'  1.000  Americans, 
Brandels'  essays  on  corporate  control  and 
Lundberg's  Sixty  American  Families;  Com- 
munist-slanted novels  and  fictional  biogra- 
phies of  the  admitted  card-carrying  Com- 
munist, Howard  Fast,  are  ranked  among  the 
great  books  of  the  world;  and  the  report 
of  the  Hutch  Ins  Commission  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  which  even  the  Luce  publica- 
tions, which  financed  the  venture  to  the  tuns 
of  1200.000,  dismissed  as  superficial  and  In- 
conclusive, is  recommended  whereas  even 
such  a  sound  and  representative  work  at 
Lee's  History  of  American  Journalism  is  Ig- 
nored. 

Incidentally  Frank  Hughes'  recently  pub- 
lished Prejudice  and  the  Press  Is  a  fully  doc- 
umented utter  refutation  of  the  Hutchlns 
Commiselon-Eriist-Seldcs  contentions  and  a 
sensational  disclosure  of  the  real  purjxwe  of 
the  Conunifislon,  which  was  to  provide  argu- 
ments for  legislation  to  bring  the  press  tmder 
the  whip  of  a  clique  of  state  (and  lat<tr  Inter- 
national) commiBsars  for  regulating  and 
disciplining  the  press  and  our  other  channels 
of  Information. 

The  corrupting  of  Good  Reading  at  a  vital 
spot  seems  to  be  another  achievement  by  the 
deviotis  and  subtle  methods  of  the  Politburo's 
Culture  Commissars  In  America,  whereby 
they  spot  a  good  thing  and  ~t/otk.  to  get  those 
who  are  pliable,  or  sympathetic  to  Commu- 
nist alms,  into  key  positions  for  the  spread 
of  Ideas  favorable  to  communism.  Oood 
Reading  grew  out  of  one  of  the  moat  popular 
courses  ever  Inaugurated  In  an  American 
college — the  course  established  by  John  Brs- 
klne  at  Columbia  in  1920  for  the  enjojrment 
and  discussion  of  100  basic  classics.  The 
plan  was  adopted  elsewhere;  additions  tu  the 
Usts  were  suggested  by  teachers  and  pupils 
until  there  were  over  600  titles  culled  from 
the  suggestions  of  1,638  students  and  teach- 
ers m  55  colleges. 

The  stuff  wa<«  all  standard,  time  tested, 
and  ageless  until  the  heyday  of  the  Papular 
Front  when  it  was  profitable  and  populnr  to 
be  a  "parlor  pink"  or  a  starry-eyed  devotee 
to  "the  cause" — a  situation  which  the  cul- 
ture commissars  fostered  and  made  use  of 
In  Inculcating  and  sinister  fashion  esijeclally 
after  Hitler  broke  the  pact  with  Stalin,  where- 
upon (as  Budenz  wrote)  nhe  war  effort  was 
to  be  played  up."  publicity  campaigns  were 
to  be  organlfled  to  exploit  sympathisers  and 
feUow  travelers,  as  weU  as  party  members. 
as  "great  uoveltles."  "great  brains"  of  radio, 
moncs.  and  the  theater  and  to  blackout, 
with  calumny,  lies,  whispering  campaigns, 
and  economic  pressure  every  writer  or  pcr- 
tana*.:  in  the  arts  who  ccrnld  not  be  uaed 
by  the  Commies  or  was  opposed  to  them. 

One  of  tbe  "great  brains"  who  wss  aud- 
denly  shot  Into  prcminence  by  the  organ- 
ized ballyhoo  in  new^wpers.  magasinea.  and 
over  the  air  was  Norman  Corwln,  the  wooder 
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Mr.  OATHXNOS.  Ur.  Speaker,  under 
kftve  to  cstcnd  my  retnarlu  in  the  Rec< 
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To  tboee  who  hare  ■iresdy  ctudied  the 
probleoL  tt  has  appeared  that  facilities  tor 
treating  addicts  and  penaiUes  far  the  ped- 
dling which  creates  addicts  are  both  Inade- 
quate. Tbe  Legion  c^n  be  of  great  help  tn 
repairing  both  deficiencies.  But  it  Is  not  an 
eas7  task  which  it  U  undertaking  The  ba*.- 
tle  against  addt<rtlon.  which  was  s;  tr.f  i.^r- 
orablT  for  je&rt.  seenu  to  have  entered  a 
staiemate. 


Water  Above  tlie  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALIPOENIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHSEKT.\nVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
recommend  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  controver- 
sial central  Arizona  project  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  5.  1951. 

The  Post  correctly  points  out  that,  the 
legal  dispute  over  the  rights  to  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  should  be  settled  be- 
fore this  Rigantic  reclaniation  project. 
for  which  there  might  well  be  no  water. 
is  authorized. 

That  is  the  position  taken  by  President 
Truman  and  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and.  as  the 
Post  states,  is  the  only  position  that 
makes  sense. 

The  complete  editorial,  which  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read,  herewith  foi- 
loas : 

Wattck  Abovt  thz  Dam 

No  resource  In  the  West  it  more  precu  uii 
than  water.  F<;r  nearly  30  years  Call:  r:.ia 
and  Arizona  have  been  ars^um?  about  the 
apportionment  of  the  lnsuf3clent  w.iters  ,r 
the  Colorado  River  so  as  to  Irrtira'e  tiuir 
fertile  but  parched  lands,  and  this  ari^-aineit 
now  comes  to  a  head  In  the  central  .\ri.i.  i.a 
project  bill  before  the  Senate.  The  bill 
would  provide  for  a  serie.s  o!  dams  a;.:;  cm:. v. a 
for  Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  powor  '.>  en- 
able .\rlzona  to  use  water  frura  the  C  ;  mio 
and  releajse  other  water  for  u-^e  in  Ntw  Mtx- 
Ico  This  newspaper  has  particular  sy-n- 
pathy  with  Arizona  In  Its  effort  to  c  'pe  with 
tbe  problem  of  a  falling  waticr  table  caus<?d 
by  overuse  of  what  witer  is  available  We 
do  not  bellevp.  howpver,  that  the  central 
Arizona  project  blM  as  presently  coi'.struted. 
approachea  the  problem  on  the  bi.i'-is  ni  fi.st 
things  first. 

At  the  root  of  the  controversy  are  the  a  r.. 
fllcting  interpretations  of  th-?  Color  u!o  n;\^'r 
compact  of  19''2  which  app'-irtloned  s[>orir.c 
anoounts  of  water  to  upper  and  lowfr  b;i.-m 
States.  (Additional  water  is  allxat'U  ij 
Mexico  by  treaty.!  Questions  In  ci\^',)\;:i-  .t-c 
whether  the  aUocation-j  are  abscii'.rc  i;  m 
to  divide  the  sutjIus  water,  hnw  t.i  avs 
evaporation,  and  how  Arizona  is  'o  be  c  tisryfd 
for  water  used  from  the  Olla  River.  Sen- 
ator UcFaaukND.  who  is  sp'.iasorini;;  the  i>ill 
along  with  Senator  Hatlzn,  acKnowled.:  s 
that  s  msjor  purprjse  of  the  bill  is  to  ^vi 
a  justiciable  case  before  the  Supreme  Cm,-.'. 
Both  Senators  plan  an  amendment  .'  'r'-u-l- 
dlng  any  construction  durlni?  the  natioi.il 
emergency. 

The  "gimmick'  is  that  even  if  the  bill 
should  result  In  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Senste  would  hsve  committed  it- 
self to  a  speclflc  course  of  action  no  mafer 
how  the  Court  made  the  split.  As  genHtors 
Knowlamd  and  Nuon  pointed  out.  there  la 


some  question  whether  the  bill  vould  so 
narrow  the  issue  of  water  rights  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  not  ent  rtaln  It. 
There  are  other  ways  of  placing  ;he  Issue 
before  the  Court.  Both  California  and  Ne- 
vada have  Introduced  resolutions  asking  per- 
mi.ssion  of  Congress  to  carry  the  ctse  to  the 
i?upr»>me  Court. 

When  the  basic  issue  la  settled,  jndoubt- 
erily  some  such  development  as  the  central 
Ar;7.  iia  project  must  come.  In  acdltion  to 
the  production  of  needed  hydroelectric 
p  wer  the  plan  contemplates  the  rescue  of 
725  CHO  acres  of  land  on  -vhich  wells  are 
n  •*  being  overpumped  The  cost  Is  debat- 
able—  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  jiuts  it  at 
$7aH000.000  and  Senator  KNowukND  ultl- 
ma-ely  at  »2. 000.000 .000;  In  any  event,  ac- 
cording to  Senator  McP.«land.  the  Govern- 
ment would  recover  99  percent.  Vhat  does 
need  further  investigation  Is  SenaU  r  Know- 
LANc  s  charge  that  farmers  would  pay  only 
03  p>ercent  of  the  Irrigation  cost,  whereas 
In  tr.e  central  valley  project  of  California 
they  pay  52  percent. 

There  is  an  understandable  fear  In  Ari- 
zona that  because  California  la  relatively 
mere  developed,  she  may  cite  her  growing 
needs  as  Justification  for  more  wate  .  That 
is  all  the  more  reason  to  settle  U  e  basic 
Issue  of  water  rights  first,  without  becom- 
ing involved  In  a  complicated  reel;  mation 
prMprarr.  This  Is  the  position  taken  by  the 
Prf?;dent  and  by  the  House  Inter  or  and 
Insviliir  Affairs  Committee,  and  to  is  it  Is 
the  only  position  that  makes  sense. 


Forest  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A":  TVE3 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

7.:r  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
all  the  history  of  our  country  a  vital 
role  ha.=:  been  played  by  our  forests.  Too 
often  our  forest  policy  has  not  been  well 
defined  and  valuable  stands  of  lumber 
h.r.p  been  lost  or  the  rights  of  our  citi- 
zon.s  have  been  lost  in  too  much  regula- 
tion An  intere.sting  analysis  of  the 
problem  is  set  forth  in  the  forest  policy 
of  thf  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
A.svoc;arion.  which  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion     It  follows: 

t    -lit  ST     Pc.I.KY      OF     THB      NATIONAL     LuMPER 
M  \  -N  r  FACTt-KERS    ASSOCIATION 

Pf  --rnHnent  lumber  and  other  forest-using 
lijr>'i.-TU5  are  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
l.vre  V.e  rcr  .^nize  the  vital  relation  of 
f'  r-st  rrns«>r'.  utlcn  to  the  permap°ncy  of 
su-h  It.dustrlfs.  We  believe  that  m  forest 
ov  r.c-shin.  of)rrntlon.  and  renewal,  the  full- 
er' p<'.s.sible  rt'llance  upon  private  enter- 
prl-p  ,it.d  initiative  should  be  continued.  At 
the  .' «me  time  the  industry  recocnlzes  an 
cbliitatiou  to  maintain  Its  forest  lands  In 
productive  cunditl:)n  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  obje.tiv?.  the  full  resources  of  the 
Industry  shnuld  be  made  available  to  fur- 
ther dc'lrabie  wo<;ds  practices  on  Industry- 
OAi.'d  hinds  as  well  as  on  other  forest  lands 
in    privut.>  (  wp.ershlp. 

Tl:.e  lund.imental  necessity  for  continuing 
and  (..vpandiUK-  uilllzaUon  of  and  markets  for 
forest  products  by  private  Industry  In  the 
dtneUpment  of  permanent  forest  Industries 
and  improved  forest  management  must  be 
reroiMUZed. 

Tlir.bf.  is  a  crop.  When  protected  from 
fire  insects  and  dl.sease,  and  managed  for 
cuiiiiiiiiDus  production,  a  forest  area  Is  a  tree 
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farm.  We  believe  that  the  Industry  program 
of  e:icouraglng  tree  farms  is  one  mr-\ns  of 
assuring  intensive  protection  from  lire  and 
the  application  of  Improved  forest -manage- 
ment practices  on  Individual  properties.  This 
volimtary  undertaking  of  private  landown- 
ers, designed  to  assure  continuous  forest 
growth,  has  brought  about  a  substantial  im- 
provement of  forest  practices  and  should  be 
continuously  expanded. 

We  are  opposed  to  Federal  regulation  of 
private  forest-management  practices  and 
Federal  control  of  State  forest  policies.  If 
the  people  of  any  State  determine  tbat  pub- 
lic regulation  is  necessary  or  desirable,  such 
regulation  should  be  applied  and  adminis- 
tered under  State  law  and  the  need  or  de- 
sirability of  such  regulation  and  Its  scope  If 
undertaken  should  be  determined  in  each 
State  by  the  people  of  the  State,  without 
Federal  Interference  or  Interrentlon. 

Protection  against  fire  Is  a  major  need  to 
assure  continuous  production  of  forest  crops. 
We  support  the  cooperative  principle  of  pro- 
tection against  lire  as  developed  under  the 
darke-McNary  Act  of  1924.  This  act  has 
operated  successfully  for  many  years  under 
joint  etrort  of  State.  Federal,  and  private 
agencies.  This  cooperative  program  should 
be  continued,  but  its  operation  should  be 
regularly  analysed  and  reviewed  jointly  by 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  Industry  rep- 
resentatives to  assure  Its  effectiveness  and 
economical  administration. 

Protection  against  Insects  and  diseases  un- 
der the  ForeBt  Pest  Control  Act  of  1948  and 
the  earlier  Lee  Act  should  be  administered 
under  a  similar  national  plan  which  recog- 
nizes the  joint  responsibility  of  Federal, 
State,  and  private  agencies. 

The  private  owners  e7er3rwhere  should  co- 
operate In  setting  up  an  effective  detection 
servlc*.  We  commend  the  fine  progress  In 
technical  control  methods  and  urge  further 
effort  in  this  field.  Situations  are  continu- 
ously arising  which  show  that  the  danger  of 
heavy  losses  from  insects  and  disease  has  not 
been  suiBclently  appraised  by  either  forest 
owners  or  foresters.  Therefore,  the  organ- 
isation of  national,  regional  and  State  ac- 
tion committees  of  private,  State  and  Fed- 
eral groups  Is  necessary  to  determine  values 
at  stake  and  all  control  needs  and  to  give 
necessary  leadership  In  protecting  the  timber 
crops  threatened.  Such  Joint  groups  should 
regvilarly  analyse  and  review  the  effectiveness 
of  insect  and  disease  contrcd  efforts  and 
make  recommendations  to  a  central  author- 
ity to  assure  effective  handling  of  the  pro- 
gram on  a  national  scale  at  lowest  cost. 

The  cooperative  and  educational  approach 
to  forest  problems  should  be  vigorously  con- 
tinued on  the  basis  of  three-way  collatxsra- 
tlon  by  private  forest  owners,  and  State  and 
Federal  Oovernments. 

To  retain  the  maximum  possible  propor- 
tion of  forest  land  In  private  tax-paying 
ownership  is  a  sound  national  land  poUcy. 
Only  those  lands  which  private  ovraershlp 
cannot  keep  productive  shotild  be  taken  Into 
public  ownership,  primarily  by  the  States, 
and  secondarily  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
We  further  believe  It  to  be  a  sound  national 
land  policy  to  exchange  public  lands  for  pri- 
vate lands,  In  order  to  consolidate  tX5th  pub- 
lic holdings  and  private  holdings  so  as  to 
Improve  forest  management.  We  favor  the 
transfer  of  public  forest  lands  to  private 
ownership  and  of  Federal  land  to  State 
ownership  where  the  public  Interest  will  be 
served:  and  the  continuous  review  of  the 
situation  as  to  public  ownership  In  each 
State  by  an  agency  representing  Federal, 
State,  and  private  Interest. 

We  Invite  all  organ titations  and  individuals 
to  join  in  furthering  the  continuous  produc- 
tion of  forest  crops  through  the  acceptance 
and  registration  of  commercial  tree  farms 
and  through  Keep  America  Green  and  More 
Trees  for  America  programs. 


Sctk  RkkardMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  KOKTB  DAXOT.i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREI3ENTATIVKa 
Wednesday,  June  6,  19St 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr,  &osbit1 
has  made  what  I  deem  an  unwarranted 
attack  against  Seth  Richardson.  Chair- 
man of  the  Preeddent's  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  tell  this  House  and  the  country  just 
who  he  is  and  the  record  he  has  made. 

He  was  bom  in  Iowa,  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  who  was  born  in  New 
York.  His  mother  was  bom  in  Indiana, 
and  he  spent  his  boyhood  at  Orconville. 
Minn.,  where  his  father  was  stationed. 
After  finishing  high  school,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  his  col- 
lege days  he  was  not  only  a  football 
player,  but  one  of  the  star  pitchers  on 
the  Wisconsin  nine.  After  graduation 
in  1903,  he  started  the  practice  of  law  at 
Kenmare,  N.  Dak.,  where  he  remained 
for  2  years  and  then  came  to  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.,  and  entered  the  law  business  with 
W.  H.  Baraett.  He  was  appointed  assist- 
ant State's  attorney  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  4  years.  When  Edward  Enge- 
rud  became  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  North  Dakoto.  Seth  Richard- 
son became  his  first  assistant.  In  1923, 
Seth  became  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  North  Dakota  under  appoint- 
ment by  President  Harding,  and  was  re- 
appointed by  President  CooUdge. 

In  1929  he  was  appointed  Special 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  by  President  Hoover.  During  his 
tenure  In  this  position  he  was  sent  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  make  a  study  of  the 
crime  situation  in  the  islands.  When  the 
Roosevelt  administration  came  Into 
power,  he  entered  the  practice  of  law 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  part- 
nership with  Joe  Davles. 

In  1945  he  was  selected  by  the  Senate 
as  attorney  to  the  Investigation  Conmiit- 
tee  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Disaster.  Pol- 
lowing  that  service,  he  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Loyalty  Re- 
view Board,  and  later  became  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Beard,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 

"Die  gentleman  from  Illinois  says  that 
Mr.  Richardson  is  incompetent  and  a 
tool  of  the  administration.  Here  the 
gentleman  Is  grossly  in  error.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  never  been  the  tool  of 
any  person.  All  who  know  him  here  in 
the  le^  profession  regard  him  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  this  coun- 
try. Just  as  we  regarded  him  as  a  lawyer 
In  North  Dakota. 

In  World  War  I.  at  the  age  of  38  years, 
with  a  Wight  prospect  in  tbe  law  before 
him.  he  quit  the  law  business  and  en- 
listed in  the  senrlce  of  his  country.  He 
was  iK>t  drafted — he  went  as  he  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  do  so.  At  the  coxichtsion 
of  the  war,  he  was  discharged  as  a  cap- 
tain of  infantry. 


All  his  background  proves  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson to  be  an  outstanding  American 
cltlKen.  honest  and  loyal  to  the  oore. 
His  ability  has  never  been  questloaed. 
except  by  the  gentleman  from  lUlnolt. 

One  of  the  specific  counts  leveled 
against  Mr.  Richardson  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  that  Remington 
was  cleared  by  the  President's  Loyalty 
Review  Board  whUe  Richardson  was 
Chairman  of  that  Board.  This  investi- 
gation occurred  in  1949,  and  siner  Rem- 
ington's association  with  Cofflihuzilet 
organizations  had  been  rumored  a  care- 
ful check  was  made  back  to  1948.  or  a 
period  of  6  years  of  Oovemment  service, 
and  neither  Mr.  Richardson  nor  the 
FBI  could  find  a  substantiaUon  of  this 
charge.  The  FBI  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Richardson  to  make  a  fVne-toothsd- 
comb  investlgaUon,  which  was  done. 
Later,  at  a  hearing  In  New  York.  Rem- 
ington was  asked  if  h'6  had  ever  been 
a  Communist  and  his  answer  was  '*No." 
He  was  indicted  and  tried  and  oonviotsd 
as  proof  was  made  that  to  1942  he  had 
belonged  to  a  Communist  organitttkm. 
He  was  convicted  for  perjury  and  swear- 
ing falsely  to  that  question.  But  noth-' 
Ing  in  Remington's  record  from  1943  to 
1949  showed  him  connected  in  any  way 
with  any  Communist  organization. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  cite 
other  particulars  to  regard  to  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Richardson  to  perform  his  duties 
on  this  Board,  I  am  sure  each  and  every 
charge  wHl  be  answered. 

I  am  making  this  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  minols,  not  to  the  defense 
of  an  old  i>olltieal  associate,  but  entirely 
in  the  interests  of  fair  play.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson has  never  been  a  elose  political 
Eusociate  of  mine,  but  I  do  not  like  to 
see  a  good,  loyal,  ctmsclentious,  able,  and 
honest  man  thrown  to  the  wolves  by  one 
who  speaks  with  prejudice  and  bias  on  a 
set  of  facts  about  which  he — appar- 
ently— knows  nothing.  A  Congress- 
man should  be  msxrt  careful  than  any 
other  person  to  making  condemnations 
to  the  injury  of  others,  for  a  Congress- 
man is  not  answerable  for  his  state- 
ments made  on  iixe  floor  of  Uie  House. 
This  privilege  should  never  be  abused. 
No  Member  of  Congress  should  make 
any  statement  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
which  he  would  be  afraid  to  make  any- 
where else. 


Hsw  Pcuy  Post  SlartMl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


IN  THE  BOUSE  CV  BSPBC3EMTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  €,  19S1 

Mr.  HAQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  begins  debate  on  proposals  to 
tocrease  postal  rates,  I  think  we  should 
carefully  consider  an  phases  of  the  postal 
servfoe  as  It  affects  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  penny  post  card 
has  became  an  tostitotion  by  wtalch  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  plato  people  are 
able  to  communicate  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost 
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A  cllppiv  from  the  FntUe  JouriMi  it 
Fertile.  IfimL.  drwxaaUan  Uie  Unpor- 
af  the  penny  post  card  to  tbose 
■e  tt  nMsnt  eztenstTcty.    I  hope  the 

. wffl  rcMl  this  little  piece  of 

tnf  onnstkn  on  bov  the  penny  post  card 
It  Is  Interesting  and  In- 


The  ei^pinff  foDovs: 

Hov  PBnrt  Post  Stasto 
R  to  «M  thst  Bound  HIU.  tb«  Kn^lUh 
r.  foc  bU  idM  cK  cbeaper  post- 
what  b*  learned  from  a  flrL  He 
to  IkMr  bcr  wben  Kbe  received  a 
Icnw  froM  th*  potman  A*  ahe  beld  tt  In 
bv  band  axkd  knked  carefully  at  it  the 
aakad  tba  eoat  of  tte  postafe.  Tbii  was  in 
tbe  days  vban  tba  recipient  paid  the  coat. 
told  tbat  tbe  ooat  vaa  a  abllUng.  the 
tb*  latter  to  tbe  postman,  aaylng 
itm  eoold  not  afford  to  pay  It.  Wbeo  tbe 
psataMB  dapartad  tbe  flrl  confeaaed  to  Mr. 
Bn  tbat  tbcra  vaa  no  metaaee  in  tbe  letter 
teg  itm.  Tbe  BaMafe  vax  on  the  outside  In 
Om  and  her  brother  were  so 
tbajr  bad  Invented  that  way  o< 
Mr.  mn.  feeUng  that  a 
,  tbMt  focouraged  peopla  to  com- 
psCSy  trand  vaa  a  bad  lyatem.  began 
to  vofk  fdr  a  low  poatal  rate.  After  much 
.  oppoatskm  be  achMTed  cucceea.  It  la  to  him 
tbat   va  ova  tba   Idea  of   imlveraal  cheap 


s  PaGlkal  Pbtf* 


JCXlKNHiON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H  BRYSON 

or  aoDn  camcosma 

Df  TBB  BOnSX  or  RIPRESKm-ATIVn 

Weditesddy,  June  6.  1951 


Mr.  BRTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  uikler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pcniltx  of  the  Rccoto.  I  attach  hereto 
an  edttorlal  from  my  home-town  news- 
paper, the  OreenTUle  '8.  C.)  Piedmont. 
vhkli  eoaunents  upon  and  Includes  a 
portion  of  a  sermon  delivered  by  my 
pastor.  Rev.  Nathan  C.  Brooks,  of  Earle 
fltraet  Baptist  Church.  The  theme  of 
ttala  TOiiMtr  Is  most  timely  at  this  par- 
ticular ttee.    Tbe  editorial  is  as  follows : 


r's  Pouncai.  PLATroaM 
fil  oar  hraquaat  perloda  of  preoccupation 
Wttb  tba  protoleoia  ca  aalf-fovemment  among 
oar  peepis  va  have  frequently  deplored  the 
iMUiy  InataBeaa  of  low  morality  and  dema- 
toffuary  la  public  oOtee.  W«  have  aought  to 
Uffa  oar  Chrlasian  dtlatoa  to  {et  more  of 
tbair  ktnd  into  public  oOce. 
Wa  bays  at  band  a  recent  aermon  by  the 
Natban  C.  Brooks,  paator  of  the 
BapUat  Church,  tn  vhlcb  he 
of  tba  aaoM  line  and  in 
forth  vbat  ba  aptly  calla  the 
ChrlaClaB^  PoUtleal  PUtform.  Tba  aermon 
lUM  1MB  eadoraad  by  tba  paaton'  eonfer- 
of  tba  OtaattvlUa  Baptist  AsKiclatlon 
to  tba  Piedmont  by  tbam. 
It  to: 

bava  a  parrerted  idea  about 

tba  BHMsae  of  Jesus.    To 

to  maaa  fotng 

ta  elmiafe  am  laadsy  and  aaytoff  a  hearty 

prayara.  and  amaooa. 
to  tbat  dapartmant  of 
Ufa.  tbsy  have  tt  oattt  tbe  aast  Sunday  and 

or  UXe  vbara  butf- 


neaa.  politics,  and  dk*Iy  lining  are  givm  at- 
tention. Religion  and  the  rest  of  lite  a.-e 
kept  separate.  Faith  In  G'Xl  U  somethir.g 
tacked  on.  It  li!  a  sort  o{  Bplritua]  &hcwer 
bath.  One  puts  it  on  or  t^es  it  oC  like  4 
coat. 

■  The  teaching  of  Jevas.  on  the  oth*r  har.d. 
makes  It  clear  that  to  follow  the  Son  ci  o<>cl 
la  to  and  life  His  message  emphasizes  ihe 
oneneea  and  wholeness  of  lu'e,  a:.d  th*>  cer- 
taiEty  that  allegiance  :o  God  is  prinia.-y  and 
central.  The  man  who  Us  a  Christ  1^;.  ;s  .\ 
Christian  all  the  :iine,  every  day  ar.d  lu  evey 
phase  of  life. 

"FcUowlng  the  false  reasor.ine  ':'f  the  c  m- 
partmental  Christian  far  tixi  many  men  c.ia 
find  no  point  at  which  the  words  Christian' 
and  'political'  can  meet.  Ana  f  jr  a  minuter 
to  suggest  as  a  topic.  The  Christians  PjIU- 
Ical  Platform.'  strikes  some  as  cutneht 
heresy.  Of  cotirse.  the  suggestion  that  the 
church  should  become  a  political  pai-^.y.  rr 
that  church  and  state  should  he  united,  is 
Immediately  rejected  by  any  New  Testament- 
guided  Christian.  But  the  man  cr  w  ,.':.'an 
vho  is  reaily  following  Jesus.  fGllows  Hi:n  v.i 
buainesa.  and  the  home,  and  politics  Ye.s, 
and  In  politics. 

"It  has  become  somewhat  customary  in 
America  for  candidates  for  public  (/.Tl.-e  t'.i 
atate  their  purposes  and  beliefs  m  cr  '.em- 
mental  affairs.  Sometimes  Christum  pe  pie 
have  foimd  themselves  embarrxsi-ed  iii  at- 
tempting to  exercise  their  rights  tis  citue:;s 
of  the  state  because  of  the  urging  of  men 
whoee  platforms  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
Christian  ideal.  These  men  have  been  spy- 
ing to  Christian  people  ■Cime  over  and 
•tand  on  my  platform.  C  me  and  vote  f.r 
me  ■ 

"The  time  Is  long  since  due.  hccAever, 
vhen  Christian  people  still  turn  and  say  to 
political  canlidates.  'The  way  to  .secure  my 
vote  is  not  by  asking  me  to  come  to  ynur 
platform,  but  by  coming  yourself  to  the 
Christian's  political  platform.  Come  .nnd 
•tand  upon  the  teachings  and  princii'le^  .  i 
Jesus.  Follow  Him.  making  His  way  of  life 
your  way  of  life,  and  you  will  then  be  i:;  ,\ 
poeltion  for  me  to  give  serious  considera'i  n 
to  your  candidacy." 

"Notice  briefly  four  of  the  plault.'?  th:.* 
o-'^ht  to  be  in  such  a  Christian's  poUti-al 
platform. 

"1.  The  Christian  principle  of  service  rrv.ist 
be  recognised.  All  too  often  the  motive  euld- 
Ing  the  man  In  politic.'il  life  is  not  service 
but  self-interest — personal  advancement. 
personal  gain,  personal  privilege,  per.'^or.u! 
power.  The  peepuls'  friend'  If  far  Um)  ctten 
the  'politician  s  friend  '  The  handshakiM? 
frlendUnesa  of  election  time  may  disappear 
In  the  drab  days  of  office  holding. 

"How  different  was  the  emphasis  of  Jesr, 
When  James  and  John  sought  special  rec.  l-- 
nltlon  (Mark  10:  35 1,  it  was  rl^'htly  denied 
them.  The  Master  said.  'Ye  know  that  they 
vho  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  gen'ik-s 
lord  it  over  them;  and  their  great  ones  exer- 
cise authority  over  th;m.  But  it  is  nut  so 
among  you;  but  whosoever  would  becme 
great  among  you.  shall  be  your  minister:  and 
whotoever  would  be  Just  among  you.  shall 
be  servant  of  all.  for  the  S<in  of  Man  aNo 
came  not  to  be  ministered  un'o,  but  t.) 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  m  ran.som  for 
many.' 

"The  politician's  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple and  aplrlt  of  service  must  manifest 
Itself  not  merely  In  word,  but  in   practice. 

"2.  The  Christian  value  of  personality 
must  be  acknowledged  by  that  man  who 
stands  upon  the  Christian's  political  plat- 
form. A  common  failing  among  men  in 
publle  life  la  to  see  Individuals  only  as  so 
Boany  votea.  If  that  vote  can  be  bought. 
or  If  tbe  person  can  be  forced  to  vote  a  cer- 
tain vay,  veil  and  good. 


'Jesus,  however,  recognizes  the  supreme 
w^rth  of  each  Individual  personality.  Any- 
thing that  destroys  or  degrades  that  person- 
ality Is  wrong  and  out  of  place.  A  woman 
by  a  Samaritan  well  may  be  cast  out  by  so- 
cie-y  but  not  by  Jesus.  A  despised  tax  col- 
lector transformed  by  Him  becomes  the  in- 
strument tt)  recc  rd  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 
A:;  imjiulii', e  fisherman  can  become  Peter 
the  Pentecost  p.'eacher  when  God  has  his 
life  under  control. 

When  tl  e  man  in  public  ofBce  catches  up 
w:"n  Jfsus  there  ls  no  forgotten  man.  There 
is  r.'j  .Mr  Nobody  in  contrast  with  Mr.  Big 
Ir.srei.d  i.ie  public  figure  seeks  to  serve  all 
men  alike  uithin  the  sphere  of  his  Influence. 

■3  Tr.e  Christian  standard  of  morality 
niu?t  t;e  respected.  The  governor  of  a  cer- 
tain SMte  welcomed  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  to  a  major  city  in  his  Common- 
wealth m  1937  Months  later  a  public  scan- 
dal revealed  that  he  was  mixed  up  In  the 
vice  and  corruption  picture  In  his  State.  A 
man  who  expects  the  full  support  of  Chris- 
tian people  must  recognize  that  good  gov- 
ernment and  morality  go  hand  in  hand. 
Nations  h.i'.'e  too  often  fought  off  the  ex- 
ternal enemy  only  to  perish  at  the  hands  of 
inner  corrupt'on. 

la  America  Christian  people  can  thank 
God  f'  r  the  Washington  who  led  his  armies 
in  priiyor  at  V.illey  Forge.  Our  Nation  can 
rejoice  in  a  Postmaster  General  like  John 
Wiinnamaker.  who  served  as  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent  in  Philadelphia  while  serv- 
ing his  Nation  in  Washington.  Despite  the 
revcia'tiuns  of  crime  investigators,  there  are 
stiil  men  in  America  who  put  principle  and 
nghteciusness  and  Gcxl  first. 

4  h;C!)aration  of  church  and  State 
nii.st  Oe  nuiiiitalned.  History  tells  Its  own 
story  Hi  tliLs  point.  When  church  and  State 
unitfd  m  Constantine.  what  seemed  a  bless- 
ed vic'ury  became  the  door  to  ecclesiastical 
and  piuitical  night  Those  who  have  suffered 
I>t'rsecution  through  the  years  cry  out  to  a 
present  day  America  to  cherish  Its  heritage 
of  religious  freedom.  Let  men  In  public  office 
be  Christians  to  the  core,  but  never  let  them 
even  fur  a  moment  use  public  trust  as  a 
means  to  force  religious  convictions  upon 
tnem  Reii?lon  sn  propagated  Is  dangerous. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
I*  is  another  thins  to  be  selected  by  God. 
The  early  disciples  knew  two  fine  men,  either 
one  of  ,,i;  im  could  take  Judas  place  as  an 
apostle.  Their  choice  was  made  through 
prayer  and  the  seeking  of  God's  will.  Mat- 
th'.a.s  was  called  to  the  vacancy.  Even  so. 
t 'C!  IV  true  Christians  seek  to  cast  their 
v  'fs  for  men  whom  they  believed  God  would 
have  them  to  name  for  public  office.  They 
w  jiild  iike  to  make  their  choice  under  God's 
direction  from  men  who  stand  ufjon  the 
Christian's  political  platform." 

It  is  hard,  of  course,  for  a  minister  to 
say  or  do  anything  that  is  not  stamped. 
in  the  public  mind,  with  his  ministerial 
role  He  cannot  without  difficulty  speak  or 
act  as  a  private  citizen.  But  there  1^  a 
place  in  politics — which  we  define  as  the 
art  and  science  of  Government— for  more 
men  of  true  Christian  principles  who  are 
willing  to  serve  in  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice. 
Tliere  are  many  such  men  in  public  ofSce. 
especially  in  our  State,  but  there  need  to  be 
more 

Christian  leaders,  including  ministers. 
must  be  the  ones  to  do  something  about  It. 
even  nt  the  rl.'-k  of  receiving  the  familiar 
criticism  aimed  at  preachers  In  politics. 

We  are  afraid  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment are  beginning  to  discourage  the  peo- 
ple and  when  they  becom,e  completely  dia- 
Cfurated,  our  Government  will  "be  In  even 
greater  danger.  Government  is  the  guaran- 
tor Of  all  freedom,  Including  freedom  of  re- 
ligi'jn,  and  if  free  government  falls  all  of  otir 
freedoms  will  full  with  it. 
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Today's  Ckalienf e  to  Yovtk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  also  v^ith  a 
great  sense  of  responsibility  that  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Members  of  this  Congress  the 
remarks  of  Cornelius  Kelliher.  a  boy  14 
ycais  of  age.  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Capital  Optimist  Club  on 
Wednesday.  May  9.  1951. 

The  statement  made  by  this  boy  should 
by  an  eye  opener  to  all  of  us.  and  should 
make  us  aware  of  our  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility toward  youth. 

The  statement  follows: 

ToDAT's  Challenge  to  YotrrH 
(By  Cornelius  Kelliher) 

Today's  youth  struggles  under  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  grave  problems.  We  ap- 
preciate all  of  the  help  we  receive  In  trying 
to  cope  with  the  challenge  of  our  day.  Our 
schools  ofTer  us  12  years  of  guidance  toward 
goals  of  maximum  self-realization,  improved 
human  relationships,  adequate  economic 
security,  and  enduring  civic  responsibility. 
Our  churches  offer  guidance  In  the  spiritual 
area*  of  life.  These  purposes  must  be  Im- 
portant because  the  school,  the  church,  the 
press,  and  the  public  forum  direct  a  con- 
tinuous challenge  to  us  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  meet  the  problems  in- 
volved In  striving  for  these  Ideals.  Such  tre- 
mendous goals  for  our  lives  are  staggering 
as  well  as  challenging.  While  we  are  not 
lacking  In  courage  or  eagerness  to  face  our 
problems,  we  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  for 
the  responsibilities  which  the  heritage  of 
the  past  has  given  to  us.  We  are  old  enough 
to  have  gained  some  knowledge  from  our 
teachers,  our  parents,  and  our  church  lead- 
ers. We  are  not  old  enough  to  have  gained 
enough  experience  to  transform  our  knowl- 
edge into  understanding.  We  look  to  you, 
our  elders,  to  be  patler^  enough  to  allow  us 
opportunity  to  become  mature  at  an  adult 
level.  We  also  look  to  you  to  give  us  the 
chance  to  live  our  lives  to  the  full  flower  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  You  have  given 
us  Ideals  for  which  to  live.  We  need  more 
than  Ideals.  We  need  your  demonstration 
of  living  out  these  ideals  in  practical  every- 
day life.  Since  we  will  try  to  walk  where 
you  walk,  it  will  be  doubly  hard  for  us  to 
succeed  unless  you  lead  us  in  paths  of  truth. 
Justice,  brotherhood,  service,  and  righteous- 
ness. The  challenge  Ls  for  us  to  follow  but 
It  Is  also  for  you  to  lead. 

Youth's  adult  leadership  must  be  closely 
examined  Since  the  stakes  are  so  high.  The 
record  of  this  leadership  is  not  all  good.  In 
the  second  and  fourth  decades  of  this  cen- 
tury the  flower  of  the  Nation's  youth  was 
sacrificed  in  two  World  Wars  to  stabilize  the 
secular  and  spiritual  air-:  of  our  democracy. 
Thousands  of  young  men  died  that  we  might 
live  and  grow  as  free  children.  Is  it  too 
much  for  us  to  ask  you  to  insure  for  us  the 
privilege  of  living  for  a  cause  rather  than 
dying  on  land,  or  sea,  or  in  the  air?  Our 
hope  for  living  is  in  the  hands  of  today's 
men  and  women.  We  are  young  and  we  want 
to  live. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  many  derelict 
and  delinquent  youth  today.  A  visit  to  our 
Juvenile  courts  and  our  prisona  demonstrates 
this.  Both  are  filled  with  young  men  whose 
sense  of  values  has  been  warped  but  these 
young  men  are  at  fault  for  doing  the  same 
things   which   the   Kefauver   committee  ex- 
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posed.  We  need  a  better  example— a  life 
pattern  more  consistent  with  the  Ideals 
which  have  been  passed  on  to  us.  Demon- 
strate these  Ideals  and  we  will  follow  your 
example. 

Our  greatest  hope  for  a  successful  future 
Is  the  care  of  our  parents  working  together  in 
the  home  on  our  behalf.  Too  many  homes 
are  broken  and  too  many  parents  are  In  the 
divorce  courts  for  us  to  feel  secure  about 
our  future.  Demonstrate  the  building  of 
enduring  homes  and  we  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample 

A  knowledge  of  and  a  disposition  to  follow 
right  rather  than  wrong — is  virtue,  but  vir- 
tue is  not  first  In  our  lives;  politically, 
socially,  or  economically.  Demonstrate  the 
practice  of  the  ideals  of  virtue  and  we  will 
follow  your  example. 

We  would  not  bring  so  grave  a  challenge 
except  that  we  are  troubled  by  the  dim  pros- 
pects of  our  future.  Visit  our  schools  and 
witness  our  drills  in  preparation  for  the 
dreaded  atom  or  hydrogen  bomb  attack.  In 
every  corridor  and  by  every  wall  we  prostrate 
ourselves,  and  cover  our  heads  and  there,  we 
fearfully  wait  for  the  all  clear.  Etevastatlng 
bombs  may  not  fall  upon  us  but  other  forces 
seek  our  destruction.  It  is  In  the  power  of 
the  adult  generation  of  this  day  to  turn  our 
fears  into  faith  and  to  fill  our  hearts  with 
hope  for  our  tomorrow.  We  do  not  fall  to 
recognize  what  has  been  and  is  being  done 
for  us.  We  believe  that  there  Is  a  way  for 
our  hopes  to  be  fulfilled.  You  have  helped 
us  and  you  can  help  us.  You  should  help 
us.  We  win  accept  the  challenge  of  our 
day  If  you  will  demonstrate  your  ideals  and 
underwrite  our  hopes  for  tomorrow. 


Training  Foreit:n  Studeoti  m  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  RET-IARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  recently  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  the  ne- 
cessity for  training  foreign  students  in 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  I  sub- 
mitted a  program  to  that  end.  Among 
the  editorial  comment  favorable  to  this 
proposal  I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  State  Journal  at  Lansing, 
Mich.    It  follows: 

DoiXAKs  Amn't  Enough 

It  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  the  Scriptures  say.  And 
it  can  be  added  that  It  is  quite  as  difficult 
for  him  to  gain  the  understanding  and 
friendship  of  his  less  wealthy  brother  men. 

Because  nations  are  not  different  from  in- 
dividuals in  this  respect,  the  United  States 
finds  itself  today  in  the  poeltion  of  a  rich 
uncle  who  Is  feared  and  distrusted  by  many 
of  the  world's  peoples.  This  fact  Is  espe- 
cially regrettable  in  view  of  the  magnani- 
mous gestures  of  Uncle  Sam  over  the  genera- 
tions, most  strllting  of  which  has  been  the 
Marshall  plan. 

We  have  ourselves  to  blame  for  this  atti- 
tude. We  are  a  rich  country,  and  we  haven't 
cared  who  knew  it.  We  have  not  met  the 
Ideological  challenges  of  recent  years  with 
the  thoroughgoing  energy  of  our  founding 
fathers,  but  Instead  have  become  like  the 
millionaire's  son  who  thinks  his  dad's  bank 
account  will  take  care  of  everything. 

In  short,  the  American  people  have  taken 
on  a  money-to-the-rescue  complex.    We  are 


trying  to  Oght  our  battles  with  dollars— 
particularly  the  buttle  against  communism. 
This  criticism  was  well  expressed  recenUy 
by  Congressman  Habolo  C.  Haoxn.  of  illn- 
nesota.  'The  American  system  of  gaining 
friends  In  foreign  countries."  he  said.  "Is  to 
convey  there  billions  of  dollara.  We  cannot 
stretch  our  dollar  indefinitely,  sending  It  In 
billions  to  other  countries.  Wt  are  bound 
to  be  licked  if  we  continue  to  fight  their 
Ideology  with  dollars  only." 

What  is  the  i«medy7  Haoen  and  some 
other  Congressmen  are  In  favor  of  a  broader 
American  program  to  train  foreign  itudenU 
in  our  way  of  life,  here  In  the  New  World. 
in  our  own  Institutions  of  higher  learnlixg. 
They  cite  the  Soviet  system  of  gaining 
friends  by  teaching  foreign  students  In 
Communist  universities  and  then  turning 
these  graduates  back  to  spread  Marxist  cul- 
ture in  their  nome  lands. 

We  as  a  nation  should  do  the  same,  Con- 
gressman Hagxn  argues.  "The  communistic 
ideology  has  to  be  fought  with  our  Ideology 
of  competitive  economy.  We  are  Ideological 
bankrupts  If  we  cannot  fight  such  a  battle  " 
Our  educational  mills  should  grind  out  In- 
creasing numbers  of  foreign  students  trained 
as  doctors,  engineers,  agriculturists  and 
executives,  who  will  return  to  their  countrlea 
to  occupy  key  positions,  he  contends. 

"Let  them  fight  their  own  Csnununlsta 
»lth  the  Ideology  of  competitive  economy." 
That  Is  his  challenge. 

There  is  much  common  sense  In  this  vleW' 
point.  Recently  an  official  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  stopping  here  on  a  United 
Nations-sponsored  tour  of  this  country,  ex- 
pressed much  the  same  thought.  Before 
coming  to  this  continent  he  said  he  was  not 
sure  whether  or  not  the  United  States  was 
seeking  territory  in  Asia.  But  hU  close  ac- 
quaintance with  American  people  on  their 
own  soil  wiped  away  these  doubts,  and  he 
now  asks  why  we  have  been  so  slow  to  enlist 
the  activities  of  natives  of  other  countries  to 
carry  back  to  their  people  the  truth  about 
American  motives  and  economy. 

Dollars  will  be  needed  to  fight  commu- 
nism. But  unwisely  spent  funds  can  back- 
fire and  lose  us  friends— can  turn  against  ua 
those  whose  only  Interest  is  the  easy  money, 
not  common  goals.  America,  like  ^^he  rich 
man.  usually  gets  a  poor  press  among  those 
leas  fortunate  In  worldly  goods.  If  the  Rus- 
sian-propagandized countries  m  Kurope  and 
Asia  are  to  learn  the  truth  about  tu  and 
understand  oiu-  alms  and  our  system  of  life, 
then  It  Is  up  to  us  to  sound  off. 

We  have  spent  some  twelve  billion  dollars 
on  the  Marshall  plan,  and  It  Is  questionable 
how  much  foreign  peoples  have  gained  In 
tmderstandlng  us  as  a  result  of  thU  effort. 
A  fraction  of  that  amount  would  be  well 
spent  if  it  should  tell  the  world  what  the 
score  Is,  for  It  Is  time  we  reallaed  that  facta 
don't  speak  for  themselves — we  have  to  speak 
for  them. 

A  truth  that  one  does  not  understand  be- 
comes an  error,  someone  has  said.  We 
American  must  learn  to  rely  more  on  spread- 
ing of  the  truth  about  otu-selves,  to  win  tu 
foreign  friends,  and  less  on  the  dollars  In  our 
pockets. 


Iroi  Cortaia  Verms  CUst  Cutaui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  M*BaM.'HOg«iia 
Df  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BB'BSBiarTA'nTB 

Tuesday/  June  S.  1951 

Mr  LANE.    Mr.  8pef  ker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  v,  Sa  to  Include 
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CovrAiw— Otm 

ur  iM.ooo.OQO  rm 

14  DmaTQH  Df  nn 

Tbaji  Tkbt  Foot  Ds  rr 

Wi  Mat  C»n 

Tbat  Ws  An  Of 

Hot  Umruw 


(«y  JaoMs  Morcni) 

aptea  Uiat  aome  good  people 
hldliiff  ondcr  all  the  bedi  In  thla 
itry  nuMt  have  crawled  out.  itietcbed 
ttMBMatw.  uid  taken  a  raocb-needed  vaca- 
tloa  tbaa*  pact  tev  weeks.  IT  they  didn't. 
tbey  iboald  he  called  tMck  to  Moacow  and 
ha'W  tfaalr  headt  taken  apart.  For  the  United 
Slataa  Ou»eiiuaent  naeir  haa  heen  glTlng 
•wmj  ita  «op-dra«'cr  wereta  In  the  MacArthTs 


Ytm  tttHan  docaacnta  obUlnad  by  thoae 
It  cmad  ronnen  for  the  Krem- 
Chaaben  and  BUaibeth 
chaff  in  compartaon  with 
reyoita  at  the  hearings 
idiBaeU  has  been  handing 
ed  aaaoclated  preaa,  for 
tt%  matt  a  pa««.  or  two  for  a  quarter.  This 
and  qtwa  fwmlnatlop  ct  flre- 
•n  Ilkeaed  to  a  cooncU 
of  wtr  haM  la  algtit  and  aotmd  of  the  en- 
•vy.  It  haa  been  mere  aearehlng.  more  re- 
that.  Tboae  Chiefa  of  Staff 
fmt  OB  a  crtdtroB  and  grtUad  by  trained 
of  tb«B  graduate  proaecuting 

Ajn  mrrr-rotTB  iuluom 


threatened 
tempt  If  they  re> 
aald  in  aecret  aea- 

'A  Bey  were 
la  Oeneral 


'all  oar   tatanttona.  all   our 
aad   all   our  capabUltlaa."     The 
d  the  Joint  Oxtefs  ai  Staff  taatl- 
waa  *>vy  harmful  to  our  ae- 
innarnaaartty  In- 
to war     •     •     •    Iqr  the  na- 

itotad  ana  advantafa  of 

thtaa  openly  antvad  at.    He 

hia  betas  placed  in  the  dock 

In  oar  fcrm  ot 

We  anMt  atfneate  Itijooajooo 

et  trying  to  ftt  a  dartakm 

ttaa  manAera  of  the 


tn  havtag  aa  advcraary 
I  troB  eortala  while   we 
eortala  fully  espoaed 
Moraovar.  it  la  a  mag- 
that   asaggerataa  oar   every 
of  the  reat  of  the  world. 
«•  net  Tiaad.  aa  we  are.  to  ooa- 
and    not   taking   aeri- 
IB  aald  and  doaa  for  parttaan 
Wa    uunaliaa    are    aware    that 
motion  la  XMl  haa  a 
of  Ma  own  dtraetad  at  the   19a 


of  thalr  bad    laUt  of  undanstl- 
atlag  tha   hitellHaie   of   the   American 
thmk  they  have  to  rely 
to  aiouM  paUie  optn- 
la  that   they  thamaelTee 
»t  tha  latalUgMee  to  addraaa  the  good 
The  raaont  la  that 
N«KlDn  under  the  vaultad 
of  tha  h< 


weeks  later.  It  was  so  packed  with  fact  and 
lo^rlc  and  reaeon  that  tt  waa  stripped  bars  of 
rhetorical  flourish  It  ccntalned  none  of 
the  question- begirt ni?  platitudes  of  i  spell- 
binder, nor  any  attempt  to  play  upon  the 
prejudices  of  the  listeners.  It  compliment- 
ed the  audience  by  addressing  It  as  If  It 
were  a  bench  of  Judges,  and  !t  was  reprint- 
ed In  full  the  nert  morning  by  the  fnnr 
leading  newspapers  of  the  m^^tropills 

Despite  our  reputation  for  a  lack  of  reti- 
cence, we  have  shown  that  we  can  keep  our 
big  mouth  shut  when  need  b*"  N  •  <secr»t 
ever  was  better  kept  than  our  12 ,000  (^<» ,000 
gamble  on  the  atom  bomh  and  our  pl^n  f^r 
I>-day,  the  greatest,  most  daring  amphibi- 
ous operatJcn  ever  risked  in  war 

The  worst  thing  about  the  Iron  curtain  !s 
not  that  it  obstructs  our  Tlew  of  Riissla  s 
military  preparations  hut  that  It  Is  i  har- 
rier to  our  communication  with  the  Rix^sian 
people.  They  are  near'.y  akin  to  us  Like 
us.  they  have  pioneered  a  continent  and  .are 
of  a  new  world.  The  big  cabin  Is  -n  their 
background  also  There  is  no  ancient 
grudge  between  ua  but  a  long  tndltlon  i  f 
frlemlshlp 

The  Voice  of  America  seems  to  be  Improv- 
ing with  experience,  but  there  are  few  radios 
In  Russia.  There  waa  none  anywherr  when 
President  Wilson  made  himself  heard  above 
the  roar  of  battle  In  the  First  W  )rld  War. 
Finally,  when  revolt  at  home  and  defeat  at 
the  front  compelled  Austria  and  German v  to 
sue  for  peace,  they  turned  to  the  master 
propagandist  m  the  While  House.  At  his  de- 
mand that  the  people,  not  their  emperors. 
must  tpeak  fcr  those  na'.cns.  down  went 
thrones  that  bad  stood  an  age, 

MAKE    lUSSIAJVS    OtJS    PROPAOANDISTS 

Underground  propaganda  can  be  an  effec- 
tive flank  movement  agajust  the  iron  cur- 
tain. We  have  heard  how  the  Soviet  propa- 
gandists unwittingly  played  our  game  when 
they  put  out  an  antl-Amcrlcan  film.  They 
Included  a  picture  of  a  slum  on  New  York  » 
last  Side  to  show  how  downtrodden  we  are. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  the  photograph  was 
taken  on  a  wash  day  and.  as  the  audiences 
gazed  jwp-eyed  at  the  heavily  hung  lines  c.: 
laundry,  there  was  a  murmured  exclamation, 
"How  did  they  get  all  those  clothes?  ' 

A  recent  news  Item  told  of  an  enterprising 
American  opening  a  public  laundry  in  Vi- 
enna. Its  battery  of  American  waabing  ma- 
chines so  ex:lt«d  the  housefraus  who  were 
used  only  to  the  method  of  kneeling,  back- 
te^lng  scrubbing  on  atones  beside  the 
atreams.  that  the  perfectly  Innocent  Yan- 
kee Introducer  of  this  labor-saving  device 
waa  denounced  as  a  propagandist  He  was 
aeeuaed  of  trying  to  make  simple  folk  b«- 
Uere  the  prepoaterous  lie  that  washing  ma- 
chines were  In  common  use  In  the  United 
States. 

We  might  slip  under  the  Iron  curtain  a  re- 
vlaed  version  of  the  old  jokes  on  the  Ford 
car.  which  made  everyone  who  repeated  them 
an  unpaid  and  unsuspecting  advertising  me- 
dium for  the  tin  lizzie.  We  might  start  the 
Ruaalana  to  circulating  the  story  of  a  rising 
dlaoontent.  iMrderlng  on  revolution  among 
**>•  •age  alaves  of  America,  because  their 
haartlaas  «tn{doyers  are  not  providing  ade- 
quate parking  space  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  automobiles  belonging  to  their 
factory  workers. 

OMH.T   WIT  TO   MAK*   THE    WORLD   SATT    FOB 

ontooucT 
Prealdtnt  Wilson's  war  message  in  19 1 7 
traced  the  cause  of  that  conflict  precisely  as 
thla  preaeat  conflict  la  traceable  to  the  exist- 
BDea  of  "autocratic  governmenu  *  *  • 
whl^  are  not  controlled  by  the  will  of  the 
paopla.  •  •  •  Self- governed  nations  do 
BOi  fill  their  neighbor  statea  with  spies  and 
Mt  the  couiaa  of  intrigue  to  bring  about 
aooM  critical  posture  of  affairs  which  will 
gtrt.  them  the  opportunity  to  strike  and 
make     conqueaU.     •     •     •     Such     designs 


r  1,-1  be  successfully  worked  out  under  cover 

p.:, a  xvhTe  no  one  has  ths  right  to  ask 
quettiona.  *  •  •  They  are  happily  im- 
p...-.=ib!e  where  public  opinion  demands  and 
Insists  up<:n  full  Infonnatlon  concerning  ail 
t;.e  nation's  affnlrs.  •  •  •  The  world 
n^.':^t   be  maf!e  snfe  for  democracy," 

Tr-9  slogan,  "Make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy" was  turned  Into  a  mockery  by 
Hi'-i'-r  faking  the  place  of  a  Kaiser  anci  now 
^y  ',i  Communist  dictatorship  repli.ung  a 
Nazi  desp*  tii,m.  It  expresses,  nonet.ieless. 
the  great  issue  today,  only  we  have  learned 
frv>m  the  bitter  disillusionment  of  two 
w-  -!d  wars  that  the  world  cannot  be  made 
saff  for  democracy  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Itvlne  standard  of  most  of  the  In- 
hab.ta.Us  of  the  earth  must  be  raised  be- 
frre  their  political  standard  can  be  raised. 
As  Por  Richard  said.  "An  empty  bag  cannot 
stand  upright.'  The  world  cannot  be  made 
saf"  fur  dem(5cracy  — and  peace — until  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  peoples  are  made  saTe  in  the 
kr-^  •^■•edge  of  where  their  next  meal  Is  com- 
ing- fr-'vm 

T->.o  hearings  at  Washington  well  mav  give 
t.he  Kremlin  the  Idea  that  we  are  afraid  to 
fisht  Russia.  Not  so,  we  are  afraid  to  fight 
peril. d  This  mo6t  prosperous  Nation  has' 
the  most  to  lose  by  war.  The  trouble  Is  that 
too  many  people.  Including  the  Russian 
masses,  have  gained  too  little  from  peace 
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ShorUfe  of  Hoflsing 

EXTENSION  OP  liEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKINNON 

OP  CALiroajrtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.   McKINNON.     Mr.   Speaker    the 

district  which  I  represent  includes  San 
Diego  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  key  aircraft  and  naval  production 
centers  of  the  Nation's  defense  mobiliza- 
tion program.  Aircraft  plants  in  San 
Diego  under  contract  with  the  Armed 
Forces  today  are  combing  the  country  to 
hire  12,500  additional  employees. 

The  big  stumbling  block  In  the  hiring 
program  is  the  lack  of  housing  San 
Diego  is  already  overcrowded.  Rent 
control  was  abolished  before  the  attack 
m  Korea.  Rents  have  mounted  appreci- 
ably. Employees  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
uproot  themselves  and  come  to  San 
Diego  where  the  housing  situaUon  is  so 
precarious.  As  a  result  producUon  of 
vital  aircraft  is  being  held  up.  The  same 
condiUona  are  developing  in  other  pro- 
duction centers  throughout  the  country 
where  aircraft  plants  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding. I  am  reliably  informed. 

The  InternaUonaJ  Association  of 
Machinists  which  represents  almost  70 
percent  of  the  aircraft  employees  in  the 
entire  NaUon  is  deeply  concerned  with 
th^  question.  The  lAM  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  industry  to  help  re- 
cruit new  workers. 

Ai  Hai'es,  president  of  the  lAM  haa 
written  a  letter  to  me  and  other  members 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Comxmttee  which  is  considering  rent 
control  and  the  defense  housing  bills 
H.  R  2988  and  S.  3i9.  Since  the  matter 
so  vitally  concerns  my  district.  I  am  in- 


troducing a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Hayes  sent  me.    The  letter  follows: 

IMTOUVATIOMAI.  ASSOCUTIOH 

or  Machimists. 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  24,  1951. 
Oeak  Ms.  McKimkon;  On  behalX  of  the 
great  majority  of  tbe  Nation's  aircraft  em- 
ployees, I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
major  problem  confronting  our  Nation's  air- 
craft Industry.  The  aircraft  expansion  pro- 
gram since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  has 
doubled  the  nxanber  of  employees  working 
In  the  Industry.  The  work  force  m  aircraft 
must  almost  double  again  In  the  next  sev- 
eral months  If  we  are  to  fulfill  present  pro- 
duction goals. 

However,  reports  from  our  members  In  such 
widely  dispersed  areas  as  San  Diego  and  Los 
Aneeles.  Calif.;  Marietta.  Ga  ;  and  Hartford. 
Ccnn  ,  Indicate  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
rental  housing  to  take  care  of  fuj^her  expan- 
sion in  such  vital  plants  ..s  Ccnvair  at  San 
Dteeo,  Lockheed,  and  Douglas  at  Los  Angeles. 
Lockheed  at  Marietta,  and  Pratt  &  Whitney 
at  East  Hartford  and  at  Sciithington.  The 
situation  is  only  slightly  less  critical  at 
Seattle,  Wash  ;  Wichita.  Kans  ;  Fort  Worth, 
Tex  :  and  Farmlngdale.  Long  Island,  where 
cur  members  are  employed  at  the  great  Bce- 
Ine,  Ccnsclldated  Vu!tee,  and  Republic  plants. 
Ycur  committee,  which  is  n'^w  considering 
a  defense  housing  bill,  should  know  that 
unip?:s  action  is  taken  im.nediately  to  pro- 
vide adequate  housing  at  rpnts  w  -.rkingmen 
can  afford,  we  will  be  unable  to  provide  suSS- 
cirnt  mantx>wer  to  meet  the  expanding  pro- 
duction schedules, 

I;i  calling  this  to  your  attent;o'\  the  I.^M 
Is  attempting  to  carry  out  its  re.'  jonsiblllty 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  271, COO  aircraft 
employees  now  working  In  lAM  .T'rframe. 
engine,  propeller,  and  aircraft  p?.rt3  plants 
evfr\T*hcre.  We  are  helpint  lo  rerr-".t  our 
nt  mbers  In  other  industries  to  rr  V3  into 
aircraft  centers.  We  are  also  recriiitng  for- 
mer members  of  our  union  who  drifted  aw.iy 
V  hc.i  the  aircraft  Industry  vas  cut  fcacic 
ai:er  1943,  and  n^W  employees  as  "^-ell. 

Orr  m.e mbers  dD  not  ask  for  marble  palaces. 
but  they  Ju^tiflably  want  their  fani:iies  to 
live  m  decent  comfort  at  rents  they  can 
afford. 

Solution  to  both  problems — housing  and 
rent — lies  with  Congress  and  .^pocific'ly  v.ith 
the  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  am  aware  that  you  are  being 
tcld  by  spokesmen  fur  the  real-estate  Indus- 
try that  given  time  prlv:  te  Initiative  cr.n 
solve  this  problem.  I  should  like  to  pilnt 
out  that  speculative  builders  tire  not  domg 
the  job  now  and  that  time  is  the  heart  of 
this  problem. 

In  the  city  of  San  Dle-;o  today,  for  example 
th«  aircraft  Industry  alone  is  trying  to  hire 
12  5C0  additional  employees.  There  Is  no  un- 
employment In  San  Dieco.  no  housing  avall- 
at.e  :cr  new  residents,  and  none  now  under 
construction  to  rent  for  less  than  t90  to  $100 
a  month.  As  you  may  knov/.  San  Diego  killed 
rent  control  last  year.  As  a  result,  even 
sh.-.cks  buUt  a  half  a  century  ago  are  new 
rennng  for  »60  a  month.  If  you  want  fur- 
ther details,  I  suggest  that  you  get  In  touch 
with  Mayor  Harley  F.  Knox,  of  San  Diego; 
Tor.- my  Aycock,  business  representative  of 
lAM  Lodge  1125  at  San  EHego.  or  officials 
of  ihe  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 

I  know  that  every  Congressman  has  the 
Interest  of  our  mobilization  program  very 
much  at  heart.  I  know  also  that  you  are 
berieced  with  conflicting  testimony  and  spe- 
cial-interest statements.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  problem  Is  Important  enough  to 
merit  your  immediate  attention. 

We  are  asking  yotir  help.    Without  It.  our 
aircraft  plants  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
production  schedules  set  for  them. 
Sincerely. 

A.  J.  Hatxs. 

President. 


Perils  of  Werid  GoTefueat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  wiacoMsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  June  i,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  public  is  becoming  conscious  of 
the  dangers  that  exist  in  the  present 
movement  to  project  the  United  States 
into  a  form  of  world  government.  As 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  including  an 
article  by  Mr.  Howard  P.  Arnest.  which 
appeared  in  the  current  issue  of  the  So- 
journers. I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  who  are  interestd 
in  this  subject: 

PsrJLS   OF    WOELD   GOVEBNMEHT 

(By  Howard  P.  Arnest.  tblrty- second  degree, 
K.  C.  C.  H.) 

World  government,  more  destructive  to  us 
as  a  people  than  communism,  masks  as  the 
producer  and  Insurer  of  peace.  It  was  begat 
as  a  dream  by  Sir  Cecil  Rhodes.  His  mantle 
fell  uf)on  the  shoulders  of  his  pupils  who. 
with  their  fellow  Oxonlarw,  have  since  busily 
engaged  in  grandiose  schemes  lor  world  fed- 
eration. 

This  sys.em  in  foreign  to  our  Amer'.can 
Ideals:  It  is  founded  upon  domination  of  the 
Individual  and  extinguishment  of  freedom  cf 
the  mind  and  action.  It;  advocates  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  Amer.ca 
by  transfer  of  Its  powers  to  a  world  govern- 
ment. 

Various  drafts  of  a  world  constitution  have 
beeia  prepared.  One,  favored  by  many  cd- 
herents.  tas  by  a  committee  headed  by 
Henry  Usborne,  a  labor  member  of  the  Er.j;- 
lish  Parliameut;  another,  which  has  gained 
the  greatest  support,  was  formulated  by  the 
CcmjnUlee  of  Educators,  headed  by  Dr,  Rob- 
ert Hutchms.  president  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

This  constitution,  as  do  all  those  sug- 
gested, provides  for  world  legislation  by  an 
assembly  created  on  the  basis  of  population, 
f^m  for  each  million.  The  world  population 
Is  about  2.250.000,000;  Asiatics  number 
1.250  OOO.OOG.  more  than  one-half  the  world; 
Africa  about  175.000.000,  including  perhaps 
about  10.000,000  Europeans;  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  about  150.000.000. 
or  about  6  percent  of  the  world  population. 
W^orld  government  would  be  based  on  rule 
by  the  majority.  Roughly,  representation 
would  be:  China.  480;  Rtissla,  212;  India, 
200,  United  States  of  America,  149;  Pakistan, 
100;  and  so  on  to  a  total  of  slightly  over  2.000. 
Racially  this  majority  is  nonwhite,  religious- 
ly non-Christian,  economically  "have  nots," 
and  nonprivate  ownership.  These  implica- 
tions are  monumental  in  their  consequences 
and  cannot  be  Ignored  by  a  wise  American 
citizen. 

The  theory  of  world  government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  widening  Its  ramifications  of  in- 
fluence under  the  guise  that  It  would  bring 
peace,  a  panacea  for  all  Ills  of  the  world; 
much  misinformation  haa  been  spread,  and 
many,  without  realizing  Its  Implications, 
have  been  taken  by  the  Idea  In  the  desire 
to  promote  peace.  What  travesty  is  wrought 
in  the  name  of  peace,  when  peace  has  not 
and  never  vr^.ll  prevail. 

World  government  wotild  have  power  and 
control  over  Individuals  with  direct  taxing 
power,  over  currency,  over  resources,  oyer 
commerce,  over  Immigration,  and  the  move- 
ment of  peoples.  No  national  identity  or 
security  would  remain.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  the  people  live  where  freedom  la  allowed. 


What  would  be  our  fata  at  a  part  of  tb«  10 
percent?  Tbere  would  bt  no  rtght  of  aeeca- 
Blon;  only  aubjectlon  or  rewsrt  to  rebellion, 
wltb  no  eocmomle  primacy;  and  no  meana 
of  regaining  our  freedom  and  Indepandenoe 
would  remain. 

There  roust  ever  throb  In  otir  h«ar^  the 
words  of  him  who  aold:  "la  life  to  dear  or 
peace  oo  sweet  u  to  be  purchaMd  at  tha 
price  of  chains  and  slaverr?" 

World  government  mean*  chalna  and 
slavery  forged  firmly  about  us  by  the  wUl 
of  a  vast  majority,  entirely  foreign  to  our 
principles  and  Idea  1»— entirely  Incapable  of 
understanding  them,  be  they  Ruaalanx  or  b« 
they  the  hordes  of  Aaj. 

The  world  government  movement  ta  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment,  the  Initial  gift  for 
which  was  »I,000,000  from  Anita  McCormlck 
Blaine,  The  organization  maintained  a 
powerful  and  experienced  lobby  in  tha 
Eighty-flrst  Congress,  and  various  resolu- 
tions In  that  Congrew  were  supported  bj  38 
Senators  and  some  150  Mambera  o*  the 
House  The  leading  bUl  wu  House  Concur- 
rent  Resolution  64,  which  had  for  lu  ptir- 
poee  "to  develop  the  United  Nations  Into  a 
world  federation." 

The  House  Foreign  AflalrB  Committee  held 
a  hearing  on  this  resolution,  at  which  waa 
present  Col.  Alfred  C.  Oliver,  Jr.,  United 
Statea  Army,  retired,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Americanism,  National  So- 
Jotimers.  His  report  thereon  Is  entitled 
"Surrender  of  Our  Sorerelgnty  Will  Give  Ua 
Neither  "^Yeedom  Nor  Security,"  and  I  quote 
therefrom : 

"No  advance  notice  was  given  of  such  a 
hearing,  and  thoee  who  opposed  the  l(}ea 
had  only  24  hours  In  which  to  prepare  an 
answer.     •     •     • 

"I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  chief 
point  of  issue  among  those  In  favor  of  a 
world  government  waa  not  whether  or  not 
It  was  desirable  to  surrender  United  Stateii 
freedom  and  sovereignty  to  a  world  govern- 
ment, bttt  rather  how  best  and  quickly  It 
cou!d  be  done  " 

Five  witncixes,  representing  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign \rars.  National  Sojourners.  National 
Economic  Council,  and  American  Coalition 
Patriotic  Societies,  voiced  opposition  to  the 
resolution. 

Although  these  resolutions  died  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  Eighty-ftrst  Congresa. 
we  may  well  assume  that  the  most  potent 
will  be  renewed  in  the  present  Elght^-aecond 
Congress.  Likewise,  the  drive  wUl  be  con- 
tinued In  the  State  legislatures 

We  must  mold  public  opinion.  We  can 
encourage  and  uphold  those  In  our  legisla- 
tive bodies  who  stand  for  our  principles; 
and  we  can  call  upon  all  those  who  rejwe- 
sent  us  and  who  have  sworn  to  uphold  and 
defend  our  CcnsUtutlon.  to  do  that  very 
thing.  We  must  not,  we  cannot,  leave  thla 
action  to  others.  It  la  otir  duty.  Heed  weU 
the  words  cf  Edmund  Burke,  friend  of  thla 
Nation  In  Its  infancy:  "All  that  la  necessary 
for  the  triumph  of  evil  la  that  good  men  do 
nothing." 


An  Unkaown  SoMier  Speaks  ta  G«4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAREK 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  NXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTA'llVEa 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlo,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude the  following  poem  entitled  "An 
Unknown  Soldier  Speaks  to  God."  wfalcb 


^  ^i      =* 
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to  hav«  been  found  on  the  body  of 
AAsertewi  aokUer: 


Am  XTuMMomm 


TO  OOD 

. I  toftv*  ■•*«  spokxa  to  Tou. 

But  aaw  I  wmat  to  nj.  Bov  do  Tou  <lof 
T<m  Ma.  Ootf.  liMy  told  mt  Tou  dMbat  txli  t. 
Ilk*  •  fooi.  I  b«Ur*«d  aU  UUs. 


nifbt  froa  ■  tbeU  IkiIc  I  tsw  Totir  At, 
I  fif\irMl  T\tfi%  ttacn  ttiey  h«il  told  me  »  Ue. 
Had  I  taken  Xtmm  Vo  m*  tHUigi  Tou  made 
rd  kaovn  U117  vcrvnt  caUlng  a  tpade   a 


I  ■iwilw.  Ood.  tf  Tou'd  atoaka  my  hand. 
SomclMV  I  feel  that  Tou  wtU  usdcntand. 
ruaay  I  ted  to  coma  to  thM  balilab  place. 
BaCora  I  ted  tlBM  to  aaa  Tour  taea. 


Wdl.  I  (ueaa  tbera  isn't  mocb  mora  to  u;. 
But  rm  aura  |lad.  Ood.  I  met  Tou  today. 
X  gamm  tte  aero  hour  wtll  tocn  be  here. 
•at  I'm  not  afnOd  amcc  I  kaov  Tou'ra  ne^r. 


Tba  at^Mil — **U,  Ood.  I  teva  to  go. 
X  Ute  ToB  lota.  ttUa  I  want  Tou  to  knov; 
Look.  BOW.  tbla  vtll  be  a  Gambia  ftght. 
Wbo   Hiaiaa    f   may   ocdm   to   Tour   boosa 
tonlfbt. 

Ibongh  I  wasnt  friendly  to  Tou  before. 
I  «aoMr.  Ood.  IX  Tou'd  wait  at  Tour  door: 
Looiu  rm  crytnif — me  abeddlng  teau-i. 
X  wlati  X  ted  known  Tou  tbeae  many  years. 

to  go  uow,  God.    Oood-bye. 
I   met   Tou   Tm   not   afriild 


to  tfJa. 


Vukwymmmd  FicfaU  Stala't 


EXTENSION  OP  REBrlARKS 

or 

iKNf.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wncojfaiN 
II  TWB  BOUSB  or  BlPKXBBlfT ATI  VEU 
W0d»e$tUy.  June  $.  19S1 


Mr.  KBS8TEN  of  Wbconstn.  Bfr. 
Spemkrr,  bov  l<»ig  can  •  regime  based  on 
tcfTorli  and  ilarery  endure? 

Throoghout  Stalin's  empire  signs  of 
are  eropfilng  up.  The  NT8  is 
of  tlkew  organizations  whicb  is  work- 
Inc  to  owthrow  the  Communist  regime 
te  tlM  flovtei  Union. 

I  tadtaSe  herewith  an  article  written 
lor  Mr.  OODitantlQe  W.  Boldyrefl  in  Uie 
M^  Itil  imnt  of  the  American  Fed- 


now  tn  the  United  8tat4^. 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  NTS 


Roa- 
Staljh's 


Tbe  article  foDows: 


iBoir  CwTADf — How 

)0     Is    FlCBTOfO 


(By  Oooatantlna  W.  Botdyreff.  with  Jaiaea 
Crtteblow) 

BoMM  day  iB  tte  yaara  abaad  tba  Soi'lat 
Vnkan  wUI  mspiotm.  In  wiatlWy  180.000.000 
W^iartaiiB  will  riaa  up  to  deatroy  tbetr  Bolabe- 
vtk  tyraata.  Tte  rotten  •tructura  of  Ccim- 
■uaM  rwla.  blatooT^  groMaat  antUabor  oan- 
apteacf .  will  eoma  tumbling  down,  to  be  re- 
placad  bf  a  new,  paaea  Uwring.  damocrtitlo 


ot  eo—Bunlam  tn 

Svan  KTD  tarror  cannot 

nbimatlaB  ct  a 

by  yam  of  Sovlat  1 

ai)tf  autr  J(ht  1 

Is  daaaoeratie  Frrolutkm  take 

to  kaap  tbe  Communiat  plot- 


i;.e 


n  *hplr 

■s"^  •     At 

■- 1.  ,1.  -Ja 
:..':■-.  .n 
.  en..    •■. - 


wpre 

:;  ,.  d- 

ma)'  T 
ion.  a 


ten  from  ualng  tbelr  atrimic  bombs  a.^i 

humanity"'    The  answer  'o  this  aW-lm;.  r' 
question  depends  on  hr;w  hard  th»«  fr^f  1 
figbta  to  pierce  the  tron  curtain  n:  1 
forces  With  Russian  ar.':-Corr.rr.u:.:- • - 

American  latoz  hSLS  «  sp«!«.;:4i;  »lAk.f.  :;. 
struggle  to  overthrow  Scrlet  power 
Ccmmunjs'-s  tiAve  made  llie  wr-rkin^'man.  not 
thf  ir.ii:iona!r«'s,  the;r  pr;n:-.^.ry  tar,;et, 
bkl  f'lr  wrwld  domlnr.tt'-n  StP.'.in  tr- 
wJille  w^rlters  are  prosj-ercuji  Ms  rr 
has  l.tt;*  chancp  of  "'.ircp^s  Rp<!  .::; 
cf  aome  larxr  unions  In  thi-  past  ha 
gered  the  w.^ole  labor  in^:  .emeni 
Ing  to  act  In  the  nair.e  ot  the  wc-rk.n  :  cIh^s. 
the  Communis:*  have  dor.e  more  ta  lu  n.y 
ether  enemy  tc  Injure  lao  t 

T^.e  hlstor?  ->f  ar.'.l-CMn-.m'-ir.;,'*  r-^-;  ■..r'.'-e 
Inside  Rxiaeia  jo«»  oack  zn  the  f".  -  v.  f 
the  BoishevUi  r«jlme  Early  h:  IQ."  ■•  • 
Communist  stoci^ea  with  eur-R  at-.d  ni'.r,.-,» 
to  preTent  the  people  s  re; Tt=-e:::jt:-. ^,  rr.a.  y 
of  them  lab«3r  delegates.  Trr  m  c.i*.  ic  tl  • 
BoIshev;lc.s  at  'h-  <•  :;=-'-:tU€Ut  As-<T-M^3.y  ... 
Leningrad's  Tavricl.i  Pxl.i,-e. 

Three  yeans  la't-r  t^e  famcua  K:  :.-■•..• 
revolt,  led  by  sailors  of  wh'  in  ;»  I«>r^  >  -.  irrsr^.  r 
were  conscripted  skilled  vcrl/rprv  :.v'<''-.i  ;; 
days  before  Commun.at  troripe  rru.shfd  it 

In  1934  ten  of  thous.mds  :ii  woricers  o! 
iTanova.  Russia  s  textile  center,  mad*^  their 
great  starvation  march  on  Mc^acow,  se'tlng 
off  a  series  of  Illegal  strikes  l:;  the  Crals. 
the  Don  Basin,  and  other  industrial  re^ior^ 

Like  all  signs  of  resistance   in    the   S</vu: 
Unlcn.   these    WfTker.^'    dern  :.r>;tr;>  u.  ir 
put  down  by  the  state  with  terror  a.Ml 
ihed. 

In  all  there  have  been  mere  thin  .1' 
uprisings  and  revolu  In  the  Sf  viet  U 
number  of  them  led  bv  workers 

ance  1930  an  oreanlzed  ur.dcrerour.d 
movement,  known  bv  the  Inr.lalJ!  NTS  wh  ^ 
procram  stresses  rreci  r:i  1  r  th<-  Rm"')!':! 
worker,  has  been  growing  in  forcf  aid  "f.  ■'•- 
tlTeneaa.  It  now  piays  ;t  major  n-te  m 
directing  Rii&sian  resistance  to  <  nmnnlsm. 
Originally  composed  cf  y  r.ri?  Ras  I.mi  p:.- 
trlots,  NTS  ranks  have  l>*en  nweUed  since 
the  war  by  the  addition  of  many  antl-O^rt- 
munist  Russians  behind  the  Iron  c.irtaln 
and  of  refugees  from  the  Scvlet  L'vA  n  wh:> 
are  now  In  Western  Etir^j)*-  O'.r  c  'mm'  n 
goal:  to  organize  the  foro»?^  of  Ra-^.s!?.;!  ^rpf. 
dom  for  the  day  when  the  final  aM-jiit  bstt.a 
can  be  won. 

For  the  time  being.  NTS  Is  conceal'  atir.? 
on  propagr.iida  and  or^anl7a'l',n  We  urvte 
on  ail  Ruwlan  patriots  a  silent  membership 
pledge  to  prepare  secretly  for  the  ccralr.s; 
battle.  We  a:;k  them  to  notify  other  neni- 
ben  of  their  existence  by  chalking  the  let- 
ters "NTS"  on  fences,  sidewalks,  and  build- 
ings In  the  cities  and  villages  of  Russia. 
These  Initials,  the  NTS  monogram,  also  stand 
leer  the  Russian  antl-CommunUt  sl.;gan.s. 
"We  bring  death  to  tyrants."  and.  'Vfi 
bring  freedom  to  tollers. ■'  ThelxappearaL.ce. 
as  evidence  of  dynamic  response  to  an  ap- 
peal, prorea  to  the  general  public  the  growth 
cf  a  unified  antl-Communlst  force. 

Members  are  told  to  refrain  from  open  re- 
ststance  tmtll  the  time  ccmes  f'  r  simul- 
taneous uprisings.  In  the  meantime,  th*»--e 
secret  members,  their  Identities  01  ten  un- 
known sTen  to  underground  headq\.\irters, 
are  given  a  program  for  Immediate  loc  U 
agitation.  Carefully  planned  for  mlnlmu:a 
Individual  risk.  It  encourages  the  oppreji&ed 
and  dismays  the  secret  police. 

Xv«rj  week  NTS  agents  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  dlsUlbute  thousands  of  antl-Stalin 
leafleta  to  Russian  workers,  peasants,  and  Red 
Army  men.  Our  Independent  radio  station, 
"Badio  rrae  Buasla."  in  addition  (o  its  reg- 
ular programs,  roams  tbe  airwaves,  inter- 
TupUxkg  Communist  broadcasts  with  mes- 
•afaa  ot  bopa  and  underground  InstrticUons 
for  our  countrymen.  In  Western  Burop«>. 
NTS  operates  special  faciliCies  for  the  relief 
and  rehablJItaticii  of  newly  arrived  reftigc^s 


fr  .m    "oveT   there."   potential   revclutiocary 

£j:-.  ters. 

T  >  p'cape  the  vigilance  of  the  I'ovlet  se- 
rr---  ;>'.ice,  NTS  resorts  tn  unusual  m.ethods. 
0...7  a  fpw  of  the.se  car:  be  reve.  ;ed  new. 
«  Tf'.m.e*  leaflets  are  dlst,rlbv:ted  by  r-Tk- 
eu.  xhlch  appear  In  the  sky  ever  ^ed  arm.y 
fbrmations  or  ofliclal  ceremonies  a:.d  scitter 
their  m.pssages  with  a  loud  eipK->6:  n  .Spe- 
ClaUy  a.1-i;'*."d  hallcons  a'-^o  carr;  bundles 
of  ant: -Rid  m.es.5ages  to  remote  parts  cf 
Bnssta. 

NTS  agent-"!  !r.  eight  Ct.mminlst-con- 
trolled  countries  were  succe.afur.y  supplied 
with  regul.ir  shlpmfTits  cf  propag  ..da  ma- 
terials by  the  slrr.;.le  exT'-edieat  C  fi..aUng 
them  down  the  Danube  River.  It  took  So- 
viet aijer.u  a  year  to  discover  ti  's  secret 
rommunicatl.-.n  line;  they  are  st..:  In  the 
:^.-.:     n  most  of  our  operations. 

'.'TS  radio  brcadc;=ists  are  partlci  larly  up- 
^*'ti:.g  for  the  Ccmmuniots.  The;,  try  des- 
• ''T  .•.::■:  J  to  Jam  our  stations,  but  custant 
^..:.'*:.i..;  ,..f  frequeiicles  gels  oui  signals 
■-:  ■.-;::.  The  London  Daily  Wrjker  gave 
^  *  ,1  the  CL.m.muni3ts'  worries  in  a  recent 
s  ,  4'-ai  uf  edlturlal  protect  again?  c  "Radio 
F:t:f  RuAsia  " 

A  ccnstant  threat  to  Soviet  p.  wer.  the 
campaign  of  freedom  contlniKs  ir  spite  of 
obstaclu.s.  Limited  material  resoi  rr^s  and 
shortages  of  technical  facilities  ar^'  not  our 
only  handicap.  We  need  moral  sup  .ort  frc.-n 
western  a;  :i-Communlsts. 

Ter.'or  Is  Ju.st  part  of  the  campalni  which 
Stalin  wages  to  frustrate  the  Rusi  um  peo- 
ple'.', mighty  h.^'rfd  of  communism  He  de- 
pends on  ideological  techniques,  t  y:  The 
Soviet  propaganda  machine,  shri.  iing  the 
moet  elabnrate  campaign  cf  lies  1:  hi--cw7'. 
workd  right  and  day  to  convince  he  Rus- 
sians that  western  democracy  is  ..  greater 
(■'.-:!  than  communLsm.  Stalin  3  mo'ithpleces 
shriek  that  the  free  worlds  df-fe.ise  pro- 
gram against  communism  is  really  mperia;- 
ist  acgressioa  directed  at  the  Rusei:  n  -eople 
Ih''  ~.'e.".''?s 

The  Kremlin  knows  th.it  Rus.":  a-.s  will 
light  to  protect  their  motherland,  c.  e.--  under 
the  dtnes-.ed  Communiat  bannera  i:  they 
cci:\  be  ^.irvinced  that  it  is  in  dan  :er  The 
heroic  p.puiar  re^^tstance  to  Hlt:er  3  armies, 
which  starifd  only  when  the  peopl ;  realized 
the  Nazis  had  not  come  aa  liberators  wrts 
a  convincing  Illustration  of  Russian  pfltrlot- 
Is.m  By  appealing  again  to  this  powerfxil 
i-eiitim.ent,  Stalin  hopes  to  prolonc  his  rule. 

Thus.  Soviet  propaganda  repeatelly  ham- 
mers at  the  theme  that  America  Is  a  Fa.sclst 
country  patterned  after  Hitler's  Germany, 
that  United  States  ruling  circles  will  force 
the  n.-T.e  and  uncultured  Amerie  n  people 
to  attack  Russia  as  the  Nazis  d  d.  They 
even  claim  that  America  undem  tned  the 
alied  war  effort.  Another  Commu  ilst  tech- 
nique aims  at  keeping  the  Russl  tn  people 
ls.:i.ited — from  the  free  world  and  from  one 
an  nher.  Stalin  strives  to  make  por.enttal 
fighters  against  Communist  tyrann  •  feel  that 
thev  must  struggle  alone  and  th  it  victory 
ov-  r  the  oppreesors  is  lmp<^aKible. 

Russia's  antl-Communlst  un  lersroimd 
needs  American  help  to  overcome  the^e  lies 
of  Stalin.  Private  citizens,  not  goverrments, 
must  speak  for  democracy.  Tbe  American 
people  themselves  must  put  their  true  aims 
on  the  record  In  a  way  that  re;  llv  -ene- 
trates  the  Soviet  Information  Dlack-out. 
They  must  reach  out  tbe  hand  if  friend- 
ship and  unity  to  tbelr  potentUl  Russian 
alliea,  the  many  mUllons  of  Rusdsns  who 
hate  Stalin's  dlctatorsbip  and  lo  e  liberty. 
These  Russians  must  know  they  tan  count 
en  American  support  If  they  bati  le  against 
their  onoresaors, 

American  labor  can  play  a  po^  erful  part 
in  linking  the  Russian  and  Ameican  peo- 
ples in  a  common  freedom  of  effort.  We 
cf  NTS  are  convinced  that  Rtissti  n  workers 
will  be  particularly  responsible  to  the  antl- 
Cvmmuulst   campaign  of   the  f re  s   wurld  If 
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they  are  reached  by  the  voice  of  American 

labor. 

Russian  labor  has  borne  a  very  heavy  share 
of  the  su.Tering  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
so-calied  workers'  paradise  the  Communists 
have  subjected  the  worklngman  to  particular 
atrtxrities.  There  they  have  revealed  what 
cuinmuntsm  really  means  to  the  worklngman. 
Here  i.s  a  partial  list  of  the  evils  communism 
has  forced  on  Russian  labor: 

1.  The  Soviet  workweek  is  48  hours  by  oflS- 
clal  decree.  Unofficially,  workers  are  kept  on 
the  Job  for  60  hours  a  week  or  more,  at  sub- 
hum.i:i  waives  for  all  but  Stakhanovite  scabs, 

2.  W  )rkers  are  required  to  take  any  Job 
a.ssi?!ipd  hy  the  .state,  even  If  it  removes  them 
thou.sands  of  miles  from  their  families. 

3.  Wom.en  and  children  are  forced  by  decree 
t)  wurk  lor  the  state,  in  violation  of  the 
much-advertised  "Stalin  constitution" 

4  Workers  who  quit  their  jobs,  who  are 
absent,  or  who  are  20  minuies  late  to  work 
are  subject  to  Imprisonment. 

5.  Di-scharged  workers  and  their  families 
are  required  to  vacate  their  living  quarters 
within  48  hours,  are  claseifled  as  lyetuny  (Job 
hoppers),  and  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the 
MVD 

6.  Soviet  bureaucrats  have  developed  the 
company  union  to  the  ultimate  degree. 
State-controlled  labor  unions  operate  only 
as  ruthless  instruments  of  exploitation. 

7.  Woriters  are  subjected  to  continual 
speed-ups,  termed  "Socialist  competition"  by 
the  Kremlin. 

8.  Workers,  themselves  tied  to  the  factories, 
are  fur* her  undercut  by  the  state's  exploita- 
tion of  15.000.000  unpaid  concentration-camp 
slaves. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Russian  worker  Is 
an  Implacable  enemy  of  communism.  With 
the  Iriendship  and  support  of  American 
workers,  he  can  spearhead  the  movement 
which  will  bring  communism  to  its  end. 

How  can  American  workers  help?  In  the 
struKile  of  the  Russian  underground  against 
Communist  slavery,  it  would  be  very  helpful 
If  American  workers  would  reach  Russian 
workers  with  messages  of  comradeship  and 
truth.  Free  American  workers  can  describe 
the  benefits  which  they  have  steadily  gained 
under  democracy  through  the  strength  of 
their  own  free  labor  unions.  They  can  prom- 
i-se  support  lor  freedom-loving  Russian  work- 
ers in  their  revolt  against  slavery. 

The  thundering  voice  of  free  American 
labor  can  speak  with  sp>ecial  effect  to  the 
oppressed  working  people  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  It  can  expose  the  Communist  lies 
ahot:t  wretched  labor  conditions  in  the  United 
States  The  free  workers'  messages  can  r>e 
delivered  via  the  "freedom  subway"  by  NTS 
underitround  agents. 

Democratic  labor  unions,  operating  on  a 
local,  national,  or  International  basus,  can 
write  open  letters  with  messages  like  this: 

"We.  the  free  workers  of  local  — ,  a  part 
of  the  strong  and  independent  American  la- 
bor movement,  are  determined  to  help  the 
workers  of  Russia  in  their  resistance  to  state 
slavery.  We  recognize  that  communism  is 
our  enemv,  that  you  who  iuve  Russia  and 
hate  diet,  t  '.rship  are  our  allies. 

■  V.'e  promise  to  help  you  secure  political 
conditions  under  which  you  can  organize 
free  trade  unions  and  gain  the  benefits  whicn 
our  free  unions  have  brought  to  us. 

"We  pledke  that  we  will  help  you  In  your 
efforts  to  achieve  freedom  " 

Aimed  with  messages  of  this  kind  from 
lab*  r,  the  Russian  underground  can  strike  a 
tellin-.?  blow  at  comnaunism  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

S^ift  action  by  free  citizens  can  still  make 
it  possible  to  defeat  the  slavery  of  commu- 
nism without  the  tragic  destruction  of  an 
atomic  war.  Russian  freedom  will  bring 
freedom  to  Poles,  Crechs,  and  other  oppressed 
nationalities  and  peace  to  the  whole  world. 

Organi7ed  labor  can  do  a  big  Job  In  the 
battle  to  wipe  out  communism  from  within. 


Here  Is  an  opportunity  for  labor  to  add  to 
the  reputation  for  statesmanship  it  gained 
in  the  victorious  crusade  against  fascism. 
The  underground  movement  la  working 
hard  and  it  Is  proud  of  its  achievements  up 
to  now.  But  much  more  can  be  accom- 
plished if  the  movement  to  bring  liberty  to 
Rtissiana  who  want  to  be  free  is  given  some 
help.  In  this  great  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
the  enslavement  of  the  Ru-ssian  people  by 
Stalin  there  Is  no  group  that  can  give  more 
effective  help  than  free  and  democratic  labor. 


Carthaf  e  College  CommeBcemeat  Addreii 
of  Hob.  Sid  SonpsoB,  of  lUiaoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  ARENDS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  Car- 
thage College  commencement  address 
of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Illinois, 
as  printed  in  the  Carthage  Republican, 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record: 
Hon.  Sid  Simpson  Speaks  to  Evi:n  Hundred 

SeNIOKS    —   SiVENTT -SEVENTH       COMMENCE- 
MENT OF  College  Held  on  Monday 

(Exactly  100  candidates  for  bachelor  de- 
grees heard  the  Honorable  Sid  SiKtpsoN,  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Twentieth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois,  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  in  the  Carthage  College 
Field  House  on  Monday.  May  28.  Sixty-five 
candidates  received  bachelor  of  arts  degrees. 
34  received  bachelor  of  science  degrees,  and 
1  received  a  bachelor  of  music  degree. 
This  was  the  seventy-seventh  commencement 
of  Carthage  College.  The  Honorable  Sid 
SrMPsoN  delivered  a  splendid  and  pithy  ad- 
dress, which  is  printed  herewith.  Those  who 
did  not  hear  it  will  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  peruse  it.  "The  commencement 
programs  were  carried  through  with  success 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  the  campus  group  and 
a  large  number  of  visitors  from  away.  The 
weather  was  Ideal — perfect  commencement 
atmosphere.) 

When  Clifford  Baumann,  your  class  presi- 
dent. Invited  me  to  deliver  the  Carthage 
College  commencement  address,  I  felt  I  was 
not  qualified.  I  was  pleased  and  somewhat 
proud. 

I  felt  unqualified  because  I  have  never 
attended  college  a  day  in  my  lift).  Confess- 
ing. I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself.  As 
I  grow  older  and  slightly  more  bald.  I  see 
the  mistake  I  made. 

I  wjis  naturally  proud  because  Carthage 
College  even  thought  of  me  in  :he  light  of 
addressing  you  today.  I  was  pleased  be- 
cause where  else  In  this  world  but  in  the 
United  States  cf  America  would  a  person 
under  such  circumstances  be  invited  to 
address  you? 

I  was  happy  to  accept  Mr.  Bauiaann's  invi- 
tation for  an  additional  reason.  His  wire  to 
me  stated  the  1951  Carthage  College  class 
had  unanimously  voted  for  mt?  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only  unani- 
mous view  that  came  to  Washington  since 
January  1. 

Today,  everyone  is  thinking  more  of  and 
about  an  education  than  they  tsed  to. 

Several  years  ago  an  Irishman  named  Mike 
O'Connor  was  captain  of  a  tugboat  In  New 
Tork  ha'-bor.  Mike  coxild  neitt;er  read  nor 
write.  One  day  he  fell  oO  bis  tug  and  was 
drowned. 


A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  a  neighbor, 
Bridget  O'Rourke,  called  on  Mrs.  O'Connor  to 
offer  condolences  and  said: 

"Maggie,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Mike's  sud- 
den passing."  "Tes."  said  Maggie.  "It  was 
terrible.  Mike  was  a  fine  provider  and  hus- 
band." Bridget  said.  "Maggie.  Is  It  true  Wi.iat 
I  read  In  the  papers  about  Mike  that  he  left 
you  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars?" 
Maggie  said,  "Yes.  It  Is  true,  every  word  of 
It."  "WeU,"  said  Bridget.  "Mike  did  right 
well  by  you  for  a  man  that  could  neither  read 
nor  write."  Maggie  said.  "Tes,  nor  swim 
either." 

Throughout  oiu-  United  States,  in  these 
May  days,  graduating  classes  of  American 
girls  and  boys  are,  by  thousands,  listening 
to  ceremonial  addresses  which  have  to  do 
largely  with  advice. 

All  of  you  have  the  distinction  of  graduat- 
ing from  Carthage  College.  This  In  itself 
minimizes  any  need  for  last-minute  advice. 
Beyond  this,  I  pretend  no  wisdom.  Tovir 
diploma  IS  meant  to  be  an  additional  thread 
of  understanding  between  you  and  Carthage 
College.  A  disruption  of  ties  would  seem  un- 
wise for  the  graduate,  certainly  a  defeat  for 
the  college  unless  Its  graduates  are  persistent 
supporters.  No  college  is  stronger  than  those 
who  have  received  Its  diplomas. 

When  you  were  bom.  it  was  a  happy  day 
for  your  parents,  but  beyond  your  control. 
When  you  finished  high  school  it  was  a  day 
of  separation  from  childhood  friends. 

Today,  another  milestone  in  life,  you  are 
leaving  friends  made  in  the  last  4  yean 
at  Carthage  College. 

All  of  you  are  facing  the  heritage  of  your 
generation  in  a  series  of  problems,  disturb- 
ing ones,  political,  social,  and  economic. 
You  are  inheriting  these  conditions  through 
no  fault  of  your  own. 

They  are  of  more  magnitude  than  faced 
by  the  chUdren  of  pioneer  mothers.  They 
are  not  as  great  probably  as  those  of  the 
young  people  of  Asia  or  Europe. 

You  can  get  some  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  you  are  facing  them  in  the 
last  repubUc  on  earth,  the  United  States. 

In  facing  these  problems,  how  do  you  feel 
and  think?  It  is  natural  to  wonder  if  you 
as  a  young  man  flhould  now  enlist  in  your 
country's  service,  selecting  the  branch  you 
prefer.  Some,  at  least  think  of  marriage,  tba 
farm,  a  business,  or  profession.  These  de- 
clslons  in  the  main  are  your  own.  Make 
them  without  hesitation.  Whatever  deci- 
sion you  make,  stick  to  It.  As  I  look  back 
those  who  have  j\imped  from  pillar  to  post 
are  stUl  Jumping.  Those  who  have  stiick 
have  succeeded. 

Opportunity  In  one's  life  Is  Infrequent. 
The  question  Is,  Are  you  ready  for  the  oppor- 
tunlty  when  It  comes?  As  an  example,  dur- 
ing the  world-wide  depression,  about  the 
time  you  were  born,  the  farmer  who  quit, 
gave  up  in  disgust,  lost  his  farm,  had  a  hard 
time  in  middle  age  rehabilitating  himself. 
Those  who  fought  on  scraped  up  the  interest 
on    the    mortgage,    economized,    saw    land 


values  Increase,  better  prices  and  today  are  ^^^K 


reasonably  Independent,  financially  and 
otherwise.  The  same  conditions  existed  ex- 
actly in  business. 

If  you  question  my  advice,  ask  any  farmer 
or  merchant  you  know  about  50  to  60  years 
of  age.  You  are  not  compelled  to  heed  their 
advice,  but  It  can  be  very  helpful. 

During  the  world-wide  depression  of  the 
1930's,  a  man  looking  dejected,  downheart- 
ed, and  completely  out  of  sorts  when  walk- 
ing down  the  street,  met  a  friend  who  said: 
"Jim,  what's  the  matter?  Tou  look  so  pea- 
Blmistic." 

Jim ;  "I'm  not  a  pessimist :  Fm  an  optimist. 
Things  are  not  near  as  bad  now  as  they  ara 
going  to  be  laier  on." 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  go  In  debt  If  It  la  for 
a  legitimate  pin-pose  and  you  see.  systamatl* 
cally,  how  you  can  repay.  The  Government 
lending    agency,   the   RFC,    due   to   Senator 
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•ad  manX  djatooawty.  baa  bean  r«- 
•ceaptlQg  k»a  afyplleaUoiM  acaXn. 
IlcTtrUMiaaa.  tbara  ara  atlU  in  arcry  dty, 
fraa  antarpriaa  locally  eontroltod  banlca  wmnt- 
iBg  to  ftnanca  dwartmt  young  paofda.  Hon- 
aat.  lapttaaata  atforta  bava  baan  rcwardad  In 
tbm  paat  and  will  ba  In  tba  fnturc. 

Wbaravar  joa  ara  or  vbatavar  you  are  do- 
ing, tataraat  yourself  la  ffovanunant— city. 
county,  nate.  and  Matlaoal.  Tour  ganara- 
tkio't  tntaraat  tn  toramaiant  dapendn  on 
wbecbar  tnm  antarprlaa  wUl  aurrtve.  It  de- 
paada  on  wbathar  ooUagaa  vUl  reoetve  en- 
dovmenta.  Why.  because  If  you  tit  idly  by 
wiltla  you  ara  young  the  older  cuMa,  who 
•toek  It  out  Uirougb  tbatr  ttma.  could  be 
taaad  «d  tba  point  at  «bat  U  called  In  tVaab- 
Ingtoa  dlmlniahlng  ratuno.  Thla  meana 
there  la  notblnj;  available  with  whlcb  tc  en- 
dow eollagaa.  build  boapitala.  and  aid  nu<:llcal 
raaearch.  Tbla  la  all  true  regardleaa  of  the 
fact  tbat  government  to  some  extent  (»o- 
▼Maa  hwiaing  far  tboae  wbo  care  u>  Uti;  In- 


Tbka  out  life  Incurmnce  at  the  carlleat  date 
you  can  pay  tba  premium.  raganUeaa  or  the 
laca  policy  Taiua. 

Do  not  go  Into  polltlca  to  make  money. 
Tou  eaanot  make  money  tn  It  and  itay  bon- 
eat.  If  you  queatlon  my  word  for  it  'vrlt'* 
Senator  Ksratnm.  am  good  dtlsena  it  :oats 
aothtag  to  take  an  active  Intereat  in  good 
goeanugaaat  at  all  levala.  It  will  pay  uiitcld 
diTldanda. 

It  la  up  to  your  ganaratlon  whetho'  or  not 
this  great  Katlon  ooaClnuea  to  progreea  as  it 
baa  for  17S  year*  co-  wbetbar  naUocuOly  we 
fall  tbm  mum  as  Igypt.  Oreaee.  Persia.  Rome. 
and  Suropa.  It  la  up  to  you  wbetber  your 
Carrhaji  CVailega  dlplnma  proraa  benaAdal  to 
you  and  aucoaadlng  ganeratlons  or  wbetber 
you  ba!p  to  keep  tbls  RatKm  from  tbe  tend- 
enrtea  of  Buropa  and  beoome  enslaved  as 
tbe  Biiastan  aad  aataUlta  people.  I  am 
warning  you,  dlptoaiaa  are  not  too  bencfldal 
If  you  let  such  a  natlcmal  calamity  bappen. 
I  say  you.  baoauaa  all  tJM  elder  generations 
can  do  la  help.    Tou  can  and  abould  do  it. 

Keep  your  barltaga  Intact  avan  tbcugh 
today  It  may  seam  tough.  If  you  bad  6T«ry. 
thing  tn  thla  world  you  wanted  or  bad  need 
of  aatf  loaa  your  barttage.  which  through 
Ood  la  sUU  Intact,  you  would  ba  daprlTed  of 
all  that  haa  bean  made  good  In  this  Nation 
la  tba  laat  vn  yaars. 

you  raealva  your  dlploou  today  from 
CaOaga  you  haea  recelvad  a  very 
documaat. 

idveattan  your  dlpknna  repreaenU 
ba  atolan  from  you  by  anyone.  It 
caaao«  ba  daatroyad  by  fire  or  any  catas- 
tn>pha  auch  aa  ftood.  drought,  or  atomic 
Only  you  by  ymir  own  actions  can 
It.  Should  you,  tf  married,  unfor- 
t«iBataiy  be  dlvoread.  your  wife  wlU  not  aak 
tt  ta  aatttaoMat.  bacauae  aha  kaowa  It  la  not 
ohtatnabla.  A  goearaoiant  eaaaot  conflacate 
ti.  Xta  valtia  Incraaaa  dapaada  oa  you  and 
yon  only. 

■k*  la  how  auKh  your  adueatloa  repre- 
■mtad  by  a  dtpiona  maana. 

In  Ittt.  tha  Poatwv  ■eaoomle  PoUey  and 
Plaaatag  OSflUilttaa  of  th«  Coar^as.  at 
which  I  waa  a  member,  waa  la  London.  The 
It  atfmlBlatratioQ  la  Sngland  had  just 
wtth  Braaal  arria  aad  Sir  Staf- 
ford CMpfia  la  charge.  A  «oUai«tw  member 
of  tha  eauMlttaa  from  Maw  Tork  aad  I  ware 
MttBg  hraakfaat  tofathar  at  tha  Savoy  Hotel 
ta  LoBdoa.  Wa  vera  tha  only  oaaa  in  tha 
baeauaa  wa  did  aot  kaow  that 
la  Engiand  cortoBBarUy  au 
■t  la  their  rooaL  Thla  ta  a  Brtttah 
I  wiiieh  eontlnuad  to  prevail  av«a  dur- 
tag  tha  WW  aad  1mm  howih  parlod. 
Wa  aatod  tha  walti««,  a  mlddla-<«ad 
tf  aha  volad  la  tha  laat  a*a<tton. 
la  oAea  tha  praaaat  artmials- 
autad  that  aha  did.  I  aakad 
If  ito  BOadad  taUlng  ue  how  aha  voted. 
U  waa-ntor  tha  aaw  adaUaistra- 


tloo.  I  aaked  her  why.  Her  reply  was  be- 
cause the  new  lea<3er<<  promLied  a  bctt.  r 
education,  mind  you  "a  htgh-schrx-il  <>duc  i- 
tlon  for  my  child.""  Thin*  of  It.  In  194.=i  .a 
Knfland  a  bigb-srhool  education  vas  n.t 
provlde<l.  only  a  ?nul*-s<!hor,i  educa'.lon  The 
only  way  a  boy  or  girl  could  attend  o'h<»r 
than  private  schools  wa*  by  a  competitr. ■• 
examination. 

Wbst  American  Ivv  ar  ?trl  Hveii  feu'  kn'^'n-* 
a  hlgh-Bchoct  eduoatl'''n  is  thetr  oppor'u'.il". 
in  this  country  We  takp  !'  for  smr.vd  i.~ 
our  rl(?ht.  and  I  dare  -.».y  wth  t  ::.  rn  -' 
Instances,   appreciation. 

A  Carthace  Co;>ee  grrad'j? '<•  n:.\,  ■  ■•!'■,■ 
wonder  whst  opportunity  cnuid  corae  ;rs  *  < . 
or  her  way.  You  caa  well  lor-df-r  •' 
without  any  fault  of  your  '^■vrt  v  ':-  - 
tion  haa  tnb<'nt"d  the  United  S'-f  ■  ■>  ;.  .-s 
debt  and  annual  expen.'e  of  bt!lK.r.=  Y  u 
can  well  wr.nde.'  whether  .r  :.  '  you  can 
succeed  under  such  ir.her.ta:.ce  a.nd  condl- 
tlcns. 

The  oppcrfinlty  i.s  h'a'.l  tfr^  ir.  •^e  tJnlted 
States  regardless  of  the  i  i-t  :.  .•  w  are 
geared  to  a  high  economy  .\>r ..:,  your  In- 
heritance. The  opportunity  !s  here  In  many 
ways.  In  a  facet. cioi  wiy  I  mention  the  suc- 
cess flnanclally  or  the  Louisiana  State  Sen- 
ator who  owns  the  Hadacol  Cc  In  a  "erl'^u? 
way.  I  mention  Governnaent  d'.plcmatic 
serrlce.  which  is  a  virgin  Held.  recJ^rd- 
less  of  the  obfuscative  condltioii  we  are  ::i 
nationally  and  tnVrnationally.  Th*-  dtcmlc. 
energy  field,  which  ■ie<>m.s  u.:::n-.red  ir  ycu 
think  you  have  invent.-. p  capacity.  :;.f  i^  r 
Is  Wide  open — If  ym.j  can  develop  i  stibststtite 
for  scarce  newsprint — ask  the  editor  -r  owner 
you  know  ol  any  newspaper  Th.  business 
fleld  is  unlimited  because  older  men  '"Kr.  r  4 
businesses  are  always  lookms;  for  competent 
young  men  with  pr  ^^res  ive  Idea.s 

Agriculture  Is  op«n  and  t  compl*"*  fivpr-l- 
fled  science  and  endeavor  In  Itself  T^erf  i-. 
a  shortage  In  the  healing  ar's.  notwr.h-*.^::d- 
Ing  the  apparent  offered  but  not  accetite  1 
socialized  medicine  Almo<:t  any  f  •.",!>.  e 
fields  is  open  to  young  women,  for  in.^t.ince, 
Anna  Rosenberg.  Assistant  Secretary  ■■.:  o-. 
fense.  and  your  own  Dr  Ri.:;h  W;cx.  v.ce 
president  of  Carthage  CcUege 

While  reminding  you  of  cppcr'ur.i'ies  I 
cannot  help  but  ad^L^e  you  a^ains'  getting 
In  the  sloi-machlne  business. 

There  Is  Just  no  good  rcas«!u  f  r  evpn 
considering  such  a  business,  even  th  .u^:i  'i;e 
Federal  Government  licenses  them  ai.v  there 
In  the  United  States  far  si 50  each.  A:  th«> 
same  time,  the  same  Government  prohibi's 
their  shipment  in  interstate  commerre  cross- 
In:  State  lines.    Rather  paradoxical,  .ut  true 

I  would  under  no  clrcumjtances  ci  iisider 
the  numbCiS  racket  or  race  b<'tri:ig  eve:i 
though  last  week  the  congressional  Ways  a:ui 
Means  Committee  voted  tentatively  to  iicens*» 
these  two  endeavors,  illegitimate  in  nn»: 
dtlaa  and  SUtes.  They  did  this,  notwi-h- 
atandlng  Senator  KirAuvca  and  his  com- 
mittee. 

Praatimably  ws  as  a  nation  have  exhausted 
moat  maans  of  revenue  when  a  congressUinal 
eommlttae  raaorts  to  such  methods  of  rais- 
ing Ftederal  funds. 

Tha  young  people  of  this  generation,  the 
graduatea  of  Carthage  Colle-te  and  other 
Ankuiean  coUeges  and  universities,  can  st  p 
thla  kind  of  gover.iment  nonsense  and  dis- 
honoaty  by  Inalstlng  on  moral  honesty  in 
govamiaant.  Tbe  ladles  of  any  generation 
do  not  have  to  have  royal  pastel  minks,  In 
whish  to  keep  warm.  The  pioneer  mothers 
knlttad  thelra.  besides  rearing  more  than  one 
child. 

I  doubt  tf  I  were  a  young  man  entering 
tha  arntad  aarvlcea  If  I  would  try  for  ad- 
vaaecBMat  aa  lilgh  aa  a  Qve-star  general. 
Thair  taatva  of  command  appears  at  least 
cocatltutfcmally  subject  to  recall.  There  Is  a 
pracadant  In  offering  you  thla  advice,  as  any- 
one can  find  by  reading  Abraham  Lincoln  s 


Removal   of   General   UcClellan.   during  the 

C:-.il  War 

If  any  student  can  work  out  ar  y  programs 
f<  r  world  peace.  I  am  certain  a  grateful 
nation  will  be  at  his  or  her  feet. 

If  any  student  can  work  out  a  ;y  pro'Tam 
whf-re  different  ldeolo«rlea  can  ive  in  the 
only  world  we  know  without  killing  each 
other,  the  greatest  accolade  will  be  ofTered, 

E- 1:1  Dr  Wee  will  welcome  the  <  pport unity 
f.  r  y  u  to  show  how  Carthage  OolleKe  can 
function  profitably  wl'h  less  .st  idents  due 
t'l  fhf  emerepnc>  This  situat  on  is  only 
r.-'^n  to  sugeestlons  while  thos  >  of  police 
aitlon  ac»  avail  themselves  of  th^  terr.porary 
en^err.ment  opp<jrtunity 

I  at  but  not  least,  even  th  lugh  some 
people  havp  been  trylnz  at  the  national  level 
f>r  '  •  cT  10  ye'ir?,  there  Is  the  ve  y  pptnotlc 
(  :■  rtunrv  to  perpetu.ite  the  twf  -party  sys- 
tem, OUT  form  r,f  eovernment.  AU  or  this 
without  ,trv  political  thought  on  Ty  part, 

Tliere  i-  '•"  opp'-irtunlty.  especl  illy  fcr  the 
younger  oe-^-.l*".  ti  ^ave  the  two-ptrtv  »•  stem, 
frpp.«.r.  iernri.se  system  the  last  rcvutalio 
wh:ch  h's  bult  houses  of  worshi  3.  endowed 
colleges,  and  established  funds  Ijr  medical 
re^parch 

Tlilrtv  ypars  aeo  young  peopl«'  leit  smar'er 
than  their  parents  and  elders,  I  v  as  one  who 
s"  though'  About  every  10  y«  ars  we  all 
t- ■■■•■•  TTi"  a  little  more  sensible,  t  len  at  the 
arrr.f  ■  f  it  all  whether  we  bellev*  or  realize 
r  cvnicism  and  hltfh  bhvxl  pres  ure  set  In. 
1.1  r  »;;;c;i  ends  with  dietiii.;  and  books  like 
Hau.ser's  suoh  as  Look  Younger.  I  tve  L  -nger. 

Y  jur  generation  can  enforce  t  ne  Go-ern- 
meni  code  of  ethics,  a  moral  re  Ival  which 
sh  .uld  be  done  and  not  redeftn*  J  nor  con- 
donln»  .scandal  in  Government.  When  we 
W'jrry  more  about  what  our  Go-<  ernment  Is 
giving  u<  th.m  what  we  are  putitne  Into  It. 
we  certainly  defeat  the  purpose  of  govem- 
rr.f  nt 

■Hk.s  is  true,  even  thoueh  the  implied  .s- 
sump'lon  exists  that  with  an  individual 
"inendmc  his  own  funds  the  efl»ct  Is  mfire 
inflationary  than  If  the  i}overnn:ent 
sp*'n.Js  It, 

Fifteen  years  ac'^  we  were  told  'government 
.•nencimg  would  stop  deflation  a -id  reflation 
*  Uld  start — pump  priming.  !low  we  are 
»  Id.  and  some  believe  It,  that  t  :day's  same 
Gcvernm-^nt  will  hold  down  infl.  tton. 

n.e  ve:y  same  group  cf  naive  p  -rsor-.s  spon- 
siT  these  incuiislstent  conclusloi  s  We  still 
p-  i-ldle  through  and  have  becor  le  th?  m<3st 
j-'Aertul   nation  on  earth 

Regardless  of  py.Utlcal  belief  your  race. 
crf>-->d,  ')r  color,  cnnnot  all  AMcrtc.ir.s  be 
pr-nid  cf  the  fact  that  while  or  ly  173  years 
"  d  nationally,  India  at  least  I,CW  years  c!d 
»  o;d  ca  1  ,.n  us,  aa  infant,  to  s  ipply  S190.- 
(Xy)  jOO  worth  (,f  srraln  for  them,  all  oif  whl.:h 
to  stop  famines,  floods,  and  pest:  lence  which 
hrive  happened  every  9  years  la  1  mn;cr  way 
sin  e  Bibiical  times.  Our  systei  1.  so  you:  t". 
must  t>e  (?(xxl.  or  a  nation  so  oil  would  not 
m.tfce  such  a  request.  Our  syst  ?m  mu>t  be 
better,  even  the  best,  when  evei  y  nation  la 
tne  world  wants  our  help,  cur  know-how, 
even  Communist  Russia.  When,  thanic  G  d. 
you  can  m  the  United  States  of  America 
write  or  speak  freely,  worship  at  you  please. 
have  volume  production,  all  of  which  Rus- 
sia and  Communist  nations  feai .  8hcu:d  we 
Le  afraid  of  anything  or  any  nation. 

With  the  richest  standard  cf  1  ving  Ir.  the 
world,  with  nationally  always  the  highest 
regard  for  human  life,  ahould  wi  .  feetUig  we 
are  right,  be  afraid?  Should  yt  u,  the  Car- 
thage College  graduatea.  feel  In* -cure  in  the 
future  of  It  ail  or  for  yourseivis?  I  think 
not  Bven  though  an  enormoxia  tuk  is  ahead 
ol  you. 

We  are  on  earth  such  a  short  Mrtod  com- 
pared to  Its  existence.  Should  \tm  be  afraid 
of  the  futiire  whatever  It  may  laing  forth? 
I  think  not  Americans  at  Bunk-r  Hill.  Val- 
ley F  rge,  Oettysburg.  San  Jxian  St.  lilhl-!. 
Chateau-Thierry,  tha  Belgium  Ixii^e.  Wai^e 


Saipan.    the    Philippines.    Okiiiaw  i. 
Kagaaakl.    Hircishlma.    Kr.rta    or    the    thirf.- 

elghth  parallel  have  ne\er  fl...-hed  one  icta 
Under  the  two-party  sysTen:  and  free  e'l-t*  r- 
pnse  they  never  will.  Oaly  student*  of  C.r- 
thage  C^jlleze  and  other  A::iencan  colleges 
and  universitieti  can  continue  that  traditiur., 
t.j  r.e-er  be  afraid,  wher^  your  consciei.C;' 
ki.^i.vs  •.  u  are  ngr.t.  We  know  we  are  right 
wnen  sacniicu-.g  all  and  a.~ki..£  !..r  ...  i'.:::.^ 
In  return  exct-pt  our  way  ..;  ;;:e  f  .r  ::.  .-- 
who  tinfortui.ate.y  ha-,  e  be<.''.;  ui.able  ■  ; 
attain  It. 


Tt^-Q    GOI-DEJ*    D\TS 

(By   Rooert    Btu-deite> 

There  are  two  golden  days  in  the  week  on 
which  and  abcut  which  I  never  worry — two 
care-free  daj-s.  kept  sacredly  from  fear  and 
apprehension. 

One  of  these  duys  is  yesrerdcy.  Yester- 
day, with  its  cares  and  frets,  and  all  irs 
pains  and  aches,  adl  its  faults.  Its  mistakes 
and  blunders,  has  passed  forever  tieyond 
recall. 

I  cannot  undo  an  act  that  I  wrought  I 
cannot  unsay  a  word  that  I  said.  All  that 
tt  holds  of  my  life,  or  wrong,  regret,  and 
sorrow,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
Sa-.e  for  the  beautiful  memories  that  linger, 
the  day  that  is  gone  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  yesterday. 

And  the  other  clay  that  I  d:  n.  t  wcrry 
about  is  tomcxTow. 

Tomorrow  with  all  its  p<>.ss:b'.e  aaversr:?: 
Its  burdens,  its  penis.  it«  large  promise  i-..-l 
poor  periormancf .  its  tailuies  arcl  mistake;-. 
Is  as  far  beyond  my  master-  .^^  vfsterday 
It  is  a  day  of  God's  It'.s  sun  will  rise  m 
roseate  sr>lendor.  or  behind  a  mask  ^f  weep- 
ing clcuds — but  it  will  still  rise 

Unul  then,  the  same  patience  that  he:d 
yesterday  holds  tomorrow.  Save  for  the  iUir 
of  h<^>e  that  gleams  forever  on  the  brow  of 
tomorrow,  shining  with  teacier  promise  into 
the  heart  01  today,  I  have  i: o  posse-isiou  in 
that  unborn  day  of  erare  AW  eUe  ;s  m  the 
■afakeeplug  of  Him  who  i»  laaiher  "han  the 
BtaCB,  wiaer  th.:;"i  the  ~kie.s.  d?eper  than  the 
seas.  Tomorrow  is  God  s  day.  I  hope  it  will 
be  mine. 

There  1.5  left  for  myself,  then,  but  one  da'.' 
in  the  wpeK~to;dhV  .J^ny  man  can  fi;;ht  the 
battle  '•:  'odav  ,^ny  w  'man  can  carry  the 
buraeus.  <  i  pus*  '"ue  da  v.  .\ny  man  can 
resist  t.~e  te  tiptations  ot  to-Klay 

Frie.-;d^  it  is  (_'nly  'A-heii  we  willfully  add 
the  buraen  of  th'jse  tw,_)  awful  eternities — 
yesterc.v  ,i;-id  tomorrow— such  burdens  as 
onlv  God  c.^n  sustain — that  we  break  d 'wn. 
It  Is  not  the  experi'T.ce  01  ti  day  that  drivts 
men  ar.d  women  mad.  It  is  tne  remorse  fi.  r 
s<:imething  tnat  happened  yesterday,  and  the 
dre  id  of  wh..it  loniOiTo'A-  niav  dibclose. 

These  are  Gods  days — lea'.e  them  with 
him. 

The.-c:  re  I  think,  and  I  ri  x  and  I  Journey 
bu!  ,.  ;:i.'  d.ty  at  a  time.  That  Is  the  easy 
way.  Tn.it  I5  mans  day  Dutifully  I  run 
my  course  and  work  my  appointed  ta^k  on 
the  aay  of  ourt..  G' 'd.  the  Aimlghty,  takes 
care  of  yestercay  and  tonurruw. 


War's  Aims  Can  Be  AchJcTcd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLORADO 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
free,  independent  ne'A'spapcr,  although 
often  small  by  meiropolitan  standards. 


has  always  filled  a  very  riul  place  in 
our   uauonal  hentaee.     Today,   it  stiil 

competes  successfuLy  by  it.;  veiT  vitality 
and  initiative  with  the  larger  orcau-s  cf 
publication,  with  their  vast  sources  of 
information.  Often  the  country  editor 
is  far  enough  removed  f/oni  the  swiilin-;; 
and  dramatic  raar.ifebuiticni.  of  an  im- 
portant Item  to  be  able  to  sit  back  :n 
comp.^rative  calm  and  diipassionateiy 
view  the  uiiderlylng  caasai  forces  with- 
out -ufferiii^  from  the  imm?diate  impact 
of  the  personalities  and  protestations 
of  tr.ci>e  who  have  some  stake  m  the 
ma.irr  at  le^ue.  He  is  away  from  the 
tmciional  pressure.-  and  previous  proc- 
Liinat.ons  or  stands  of  I'tv.  sides  of  the 
conflict.  His  bu.^:;ness  is  news  -.;royv.n'4 
cut  of  available  facts — factJ  which  some- 
timr^s  become  virtually  ob>:ured  by  the 
smoke  .screens  of  tho.Ne  whc  wish  to  pre- 
sent their  already  fixed  vuw<.  past  and 
pres;^:it.  m  as  favorable  a  a^ht  as  pos- 
sible 

For  these  and  c:her  reascns,  I  wi.sh  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  an 
editorial  from  a  relatively  small  daily 
new-paper  m  my  district,  the  Duranco 
Hcraid -Democrat,  puohshecl  at  Duranao, 
m  sjuth western  Colorado,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  editorial  wi.l  meet  with 
universal  approbation  or  ra'ise  strong 
men  to  forsake  seme  position  which  pre- 
vio'is  forces  have  necessitated  their  tak- 
ing, but  I  find  this  a  brilliant  and  pene- 
traiins  analy  .is  of  the  is-ue>  -Aithout 
recourse  to  per-onaliiios  or  subservience 
to  sp:"Cial  interests. 

The  editorial  follows: 

W.^R  s  Ai-MS  C\y  Be  Achu:ved 

Where  the  MacArthur  he  ini.gi  revolve 
around  questions  o!  laL'i.  ii  obviously  la  im- 
possible to  comment  lairly  or  developments 
uaul  both  sides  have  been  heard. 

But  certain  matters  of  prim  ipie  or  general 
approach  may  be  proper  game  for  discussion 
at  ar.y  stane.  One  .such  issU'?  concenia  the 
aims  uf  war. 

War  is  not  fought  for  its  o*-n  sake.  It  is 
not  merely  a  erim  kind  of  sport  in  which  the 
.sole  object  is  to  bomb  rnd  burn  and  kill  tne 
enemy  until  he  is  totally  crushed. 

W-r  is  an  exiension  cf  pclitics  into  the 
realm  of  force  It  is  fought  tor  political 
objectives.  If  this  fact  Is  lo.st  sicht  of  and 
it  IS  treated  virtnallv  as  a  fo^tbail  contest  — 
to  be  won  or  lost — then  it  mai-  prove  to  ha\e 
been  fought  in  vam. 

Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  war 
which  w^e  have  undertaken,  since  we  would 
then  be  unlikely  to  aohiev-»  our  political 
aims.  But  neither  do  we  vant  simply  to 
win. 

The  important  thing  is  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  for  which  we  entered  the  war.  It 
is  wholly  conceivable  that  these  goals  could 
he  attained  without  winning — in  the  sense 
of  crushing  the  enemy.  We  might  realize 
them  Just  by  preventing  the  enemy  from 
winning. 

This  is  an  idea  not  too  eas3  for  Americana 
to  dige.^t.  They  like  clear-cul  decisions,  eas- 
ily labeled  results,  signposts  :hat  stand  out. 
Thus  the  late  President  Roosevelt  s  "uncon- 
ditiunal  surrender"  hurled  at  the  Nazis  waa 
a  popular  war  slogan.  But  political  experts 
agree  today  that  it  is  one  of  the  root  causes 
of  otir  present  difficulties  in  Kurope. 

"Unconditional  surrender"  presupposed  a 
completely  beaten  Germany  « ith  no  glared  of 
its  former  power  left  intact.  To  free  peoples 
outraged  at  Nazi  tyranny,  this  afforded  a 
flne  emotional  escape  valve.  But  tt  ignored 
the  political  realities. 


Germany  s  g.-eat  strength  was  one  of  the 

pcme  balancir.^  factors  in  Europe.  To  Oe- 
i.rty  tiat  p....'*er  wit.iout  thoi  ght  of  the 
pi,Ut.if-i;  a'teri:i;.*h  me.-.nt  to  cieuu-  a  tacuuin 
t^-».5.rd  whiCi^  t. ilier  string  nations  wou.d 
h'..  w 

Germany  is  j-a-t  a  va.:ii-,j;n  today.  Its 
v..lue  ai  a  b-i.:.iLco  is  j;n:.p  i:  j^.^js  become 
siini..y  ;>n  f.  .:.  r.ic  a.;d  i,::.:.-.!-.,.  in'ae  i.p 
tiT  i:r,:l3s  h.-'-.-.vetni  t'le  two  c:e..it  pojftwur 
gi:..uit;.  Ru.<.:..a  and  the  Uni,ed  S.ateS.  It  u 
the  p.'tentl.il  battleground  of  tho. e  couii- 
tr.es,  a  ti^xx-  rr.at  initead  of  t'-,e  tulwark  1; 
n;  ...ht  Lave  tc^ome  lujder  w..-.--r  political 
f.:u-ca::ce- 

S>n;e  of  the  j^.niericaus  ".■■ho  soui-idiy  crlil- 
c^ec.  this  shortsigiiiedne.s8  lu  World  War  II 
-irr-  new  •anf;.rttinntely  t'lrning  ab».-iut  to  ad- 
■>.c..i;e  tliat  we  make  the  wmt  error  iii  liie 
F...-  E.i.-t 

We  entered  K.'jrca  to  choke  cfT  aggression 
if.  1*.-.  tarl;e.st  ;;ha;-e.  to  show  that  it  w-ould 
i.i't  ])(i\  We  !-..:-;.>ed  also  to  unify  Koreii  un- 
der a  free  government,  A  t allure  to  stand 
there,  it  was  felt,  wo'^ld  open  the  gates  ot 
.Vila  to  the  Communist  flood  and  alkiw  ii  t.> 
fl:w  across  Ind^-chuia.  Uaiaya.  Slam,  Burma, 
India,  Indonesia. 

That  IS  still  our  goal— to  prevent  the  com- 
mtini2inc:  of  Asia  if  in  the  end  we  mu.-^t 
Ji-.-it  Red  China  and  even  Rus^sia  ail -out,  we 
probably  will.  But  If  we  can  achieve  our 
end.s  without  tha»  terrible  conflict,  we  should. 
What  matters  no-v«-  is  not  that  w*  deal  crush- 
ing defeat  to  the  Communl-st  Chine.«»e  in  their 
homeland,  b'ut  that  we  do  what  we  set  out 
to  do  when  the  first  American  soldier  aet 
foot  on  Korean  sciil  ia.«t  .summer. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JcaskT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways encouraging  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  to  read  that  another  blow  has 
been  dealt  to  the  forces  of  communism. 
For  that  rea.son.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Evening  News  of 
May  31,  1951: 

Italian   Elkctions 

Few  developments  in  free  Europe  could 
be  more  heartening  than  the  victory  uf 
Italy's  Christian  Democrats  and  their  antl- 
Conimunist  aUies  in  the  first  round  of  the 
nations  municipal  elections. 

More  than  10.000.000  Italiana  went  to  the 
polls  in  the  first  local  elections  to  be  held 
since  1946.  In  that  year  of  so  mucii  postwar 
hardship  and  dlsiUuslonment.  Communl£t 
administrations  had  wen  voted  into  no  lea 
than  one-third  of  the  nation's  7,804  mu- 
nicipalities. 

That  a  majority  of  the  Italians  were  fed 
up  with  local  Communist  rule — as  well  as 
with  its  pro-Soviet  opposition  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty — was  evident  from  returns 
in  the  2,735  communities  involved  in  the 
first  phase  of  balloting-  Of  this  numba^. 
more  than  1.150  cities  and  towns  had  had^ 
left-wing  administrations. 

In  755  of  these.  Communists  and  their 
left-wing  associates  were  deposed  by  anti- 
Communist  candidates  running  In  a  coali- 
tion of  Vatican-supjxjrted  Christian  Demo- 
cratu,  mildly  leftist  Republicans,  free-enter- 
prise Liberals,  and  ri-ht-wing  SocialisU.    In 
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•n.  tto«  tfHBoentie  pvtlM  won  la  3J40  of 
Um  3,TM  eomaiQnltt«*. 

Of  UM  mftjor  cm««  poD«d,  only  Boloffna, 
t^  e^n«I  at  Um  R«d  b«It  •eroH  nortbem 
Italy.  ranataMl  In  Cammttntot  eootroi.  Tti* 
■•a*  «*r«  OQBtcd  from  Ocxmm  and  Venice. 
Zn  tadUBCrtal  MUan.  Mcond  largwt  city,  th« 
antl-ConuBixnUt  M&nlnUtratlan  w«a  mor* 
flmUy  MttmclMd. 

Tbt  »^*»n*!»l  goTcmDMnt  of  Ctuistlan 
Dtaoermtle  Pm&t«r  d«  Oaspcii.  lt«elf 
ctrooffiT  *Btl'  Comaantet.  hatlcd  the  local 
retiims  ••  aa  indication  of  what  may  be 
txjMctad  in  the  next  two  roucda  of  ballot - 
Inf— OB  .tuM  10  tor  VSm  otbcr  munidpali- 
ttia  aad  la  tlM  fan  (or  tba  remainder. 

Italy^  danioeiatie  foreea  attribute  their 
aaort  raecBt  sneeeaa  t->  the  fact  that  almost 
90  pareeat  of  the  eilgibte  voters  expretaed 
tiMSMalvea.  Which  provea  once  more  that. 
givaa  natty  and  determination,  a  free  people 
Rtaait  to  the  fhackiei  of  com- 
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KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

BON.  CHARLES  J.  KEKSTEN 


or  WTKDKSIX 

Br  im  BOUflS  OF  BSPRBBERT  AtI  V  Ba 

Wediuadat,  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  KZRSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ftark.  detailed  descriptjons 
of  the  lullerlnf  of  polttleal  prisoners  in 
the  Oommanlst  labor  camps  should  in- 
spire cfcrT  ABwrlcan  to  a  rcneved  re- 
•ohre  to  search  out  ways  of  helping  these 
poor  OBf  artnoate  people  overthrow  their 
bratal  tyrants. 
So  rardj  does  one  of  these  political 
from  the  lalM»r  camps  of 
and  Siberia  that  moat  Americans 
little  of  these  actxial  harrowing 
Now.  however,  eiiough  of 
kped  and  fotmd  refuge  In 
to  band  tocether  Into  a  small 
association  which  pub- 
a  bimontbly  bulletin  called  the 


WMtn  la  the  Challenge  ten  of  the 
practioea  in  the  slare  Ikbor 


A  favortta  Betbod  used  ta  persuade  an 
■anpititNs  prtsonai  of  the  Commu- 
■li  ii  Is  pot  the  eolprtt's  fingers  in  the 
of  a  door  and  then  crash  his  fingers 
r  dntat  the  door. 

A  ilMpIt  way  to  see  that  the  sUts 
hv  li  ■-  'dKlifv  Is  to  Measure  out  each 
iMMTtf  fattaae  In  pniportkm  to  his 
■m  ouCpvl^HM  cAsetlve  HMans  Uttte 
Vreclatid  by  as  overfed  ABerieans. 
Tta  poBtlea]  Iniaton  provide  years  of 
In  stale  air,  almost 
■alii,  with  oaly  half  rations  and 
forttk* 

of  the 


aadsoiqp. 


Thin  soup  is  sometimes  Riven  "body  ' 
by  mixing  mouse  dun?  m  with  it. 

Anyone  who  desires  to  get  the  plain, 
unadorned  facts  about  the  fate  of  tho-e 
who  escaped  the  Communi.<?ts  in  the 
Soviet  Union  should  read  the  Challeni^e. 
Subscriptions  are  $150  per  year  Ad- 
dress: The  ChallenKe,  112  We?t  Seventy - 
second  Street,  New  Yoric,  N  Y. 

I  include  herewith  two  articles  from 
the  April  1951  i.ssne  of  the  Challrn.". 
The  first  tells  of  life  in  a  political  isol\- 
tor.  and  the  second  tells  cf  the  latest 
Communist  pTO<?ram  for  destroyin-r  *he 
Soviet  villages  and  herdin;,'  the  Iar.ri'.''s.^ 
peasants  into  barracks  in  order  ^5  ma?:r' 
them  into  more  complete  slaves  of  the 
state. 

The  articles  follow: 

Among  Tcp  Cai.\i:NALij 
(Aa  told  by  Yellzaveta  Yakcvenko) 

I  have  ieamed  my  sentence  only  alter  ar- 
rlvin^  in  New  T  ^rk.  Here,  az  -r.e  public 
library.  I  read  the  laaue  rf  Pravda  for  .Liv.- 
uary  18.  1935.  which  put)ilshed  the  verdi<:"a 
in  the  Kirov  caae.  (Ktrc?.  ?;ecre*ar7  of  the 
Leningrad  district  ccmm:tte«  of  the  Comrr,  i- 
nlJrt  Party,  member  of  the  P'^Utburo  and 
cloeeat  collaborator  of  Stalin.  w.mi  assas-,- 
nated  In  Leningrad  by  the  Ccmmur.is',  Ni- 
kolaev.  on  December  1.  1934.  His  a.ss.is*iit.  i- 
tlon  led  to  a  wave  of  trials  and  bloody  pur-:ps 
that  laated  •evcral  years  i  The  list  of  per- 
sona lentenced  to  4  and  5  years  ni  imprltnn- 
ment  Included  my  name.  I  was  n^t  in- 
formed of  the  sentence  at  the  time  G^t.- 
erally,  the  Pravda  report  waa  a  acf.nn  Ii 
the  flnt  place,  we  who  were  connoted  ..i 
the  Elrcv  case  were  never  sent  to  conce?-. - 
tratlon  camps.  03  stated  Ln  the  paper  X" 
served  our  terms  In  special  prisons.  *.-■•-."»•<■! 
political  Isolators  ( cr  pollt-ianlati  r=  a.s  '■.•7 
were  known  in  brief*,  wher?  the  Soviet  d  - 
ernment  keeps  Its  most  important  prtsonfr-. 
participants  In  serious  political  caaea  ar.l 
persons  familiar  with  criminal  behlnd-r!.^- 
■eenea  actlvutea  and  husbed-up  crimes  ;n 
the  intimate  Uvea  of  the  ruUn«  Krem;::i 
clique.  Secondly,  all  perwona  tried  m  o  -  - 
nectlon  with  the  asaaasi.'^ati  :n  of  K.ruv  w.~o 
were  not  Immediately  shci  were  ct,ndeni;.<»d 
to  life  Impriaonment.  I  was  in  pruon  r.  ;t 
4  or  5  ycara.  but  7'j,  and  it  was  only  by 
chance  that  I  eacaped  to  Ireedom  and  later 
abroad.  I  do  not  know  of  .1  sin^ie  case  f 
liberation  frcnn  a  pcli:-i$olatcr. 

I  spent  thoM  years  in  sciitajy  confl.ie- 
ment.  laolated  not  only  from  the  out.*. do 
world  but  even  from  other  prisoner?  .\  ell 
in  a  pollt- Isolator  is  a  living  grave.  Outiiide 
ita  window  is  nailed  a  shield  painted  bhu  ic 
and  allowing  almost  no  daylight  to  peiie- 
trate  Into  the  cell.  Pood  la  served  thr-uH;i 
•  tranaom.  and  both  the  prisoner  and  tie 
guard  are  strictly  forbidden  to  excbauge  i 
alnglc  word. 

Very  little  la  known  about  the  po:i:...  I 
laolatora  dtiicr  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  abroad. 
And  bow  could  It  be?  People  do  not  le:re 
them.  Bven  tbe  guarda  live  behind  an  hintr 
wali  and  are  not  permitted  contact  vrh 
tbe  free  population.  There  are  probabiy 
ymrf  few  pec^le  abroad  ttxJay.  saved,  like  mv- 
Mlf.  by  miraculoua  accident,  who  know  :tc 
Mcnt  of  these  living  graveyards. 

This  wma  how  I  eacaped.  During  the  witr 
I  was  tnuMtferred  from  the  Tambov  polit- 
laoUtor  to  a  special  section  of  the  Pyattgor<)K 
prtson.  Bat  Pyatigorsk  turned  out  to  be 
•v«n  less  safe:  it  was  directly  in  the  line  r.t 
tlM  Oannan  advance.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
vara  takan  away,  ■ome  were  shot,  and  some 
■ttn  rsmalnad  in  the  prison.  And  so.  at  the 
iMt  mo— nt.  before  withdrawing,  the  Cbek- 
Irta  bltv  vp  the  pctsoa.  together  with  all  the 
paqills  still  in  It.  I  waa  lagged  \inconscloua 
from  ths  dabrls.  Another  prisoner  waa  dug 
Vfi  togethCT  with  ma    a  vary  old  man,  Pro- 


fessor Nlkltln.  This  happened  '  n  August  7, 
1942  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  else 
6'.4rvU'ed 

The  propecTitton  never  establls  led  my  ^uilt 
Ir.  the  Kirov  case.  This  was  th.'  only  thmij 
t;-.ir  saved  me  irom  immediate  etecutlon.  I 
T.  IS  arrested  because  I  knew  Nlkrlaev,  Kirov's 
a5sa.-3slr..  Before  the  aasawilnatl'  n.  I  lived  is 
a  depcrtee  :n  the  city  of  Pudozh  NikolaeVs 
relatives  also  lived  there.  Several  weeks 
P'.  T  to  the  lusassination  Nlkrlaev  visited 
P^idrzh.  .\r.d  it  ^as  then  that  I  met  him. 

On  'he  dav  of  trie  Lxssassinatio  i.  December 
;,  l.)34,  1:1  .-f  Nikolaev's  relative  ,  as  well  as 
3.1  pc:  si.,!;.^  who  knew  him,  were  ;  rre«;Ted  and 
imme. Lately  take!;  by  plane  to  Lerimi^rad. 
.A-ueady  un  the  T'llowing  day  we  xere  ques- 
t;cned  by  members  of  the  Ocv;rnmen:  in 
t:.e  inner  prlscn  cf  the  Leningrad  NKTD. 
They  themselves  did  not  tortuie  the  pris- 
oners— at  least,  they  did  not  orture  me. 
But  iv*her  Investigating  officials  (id.  I  have 
had  a  .".r.jer  crushed  in  the  crac  :  of  a  door, 
a  hand  Injured,  and  several  teeth  knocked 
cut 

On  Ja:v:ary  19.  1935,  I  was  sent  to  the 
Chel;;ah:nblt  pol  it- isolator.  In  the  other 
c  mpartn-.?nt.s  --f  our  prlscn  car  rode  Zino- 
viev,  Ka.nenev.  Galdarnya,  and  NikoiaeVs 
family — his  two  sisters,  his  mcth  !r,  and  his 
tr  thpr-i.i-l.^w. 

t  D  began  my  imprisonment  in  the  polit- 
!.:olator.  Always  alone,  in  sllenre,  almnst 
'vl'hout  light,  in  stale  air.  always  ha^f 
hur.gry  Scurvy  tuberculosis,  ra;ntal,  and 
sexual  detffnerat-.cn^these  are  th»  constant 
companions  of  the  prisoners  in  tl  e  political 
l.«rlatrrs  Through  the  walls  of  my  cell  I 
often  heard  'he  moans  of  the  lying  and 
the  screams  of  people  who  were  gc  ng  Insane. 

And  yet,  despite  the  strict  si  rvelllance, 
t--:  -re  1937  the  prisoners  manage"!  to  main- 
•.iin  feme  degree  of  communlcalon.  This 
n  nq  done  In  several  ways  One  ol  these  waa 
du.-in.;  accidental  meetings  of  p:l8oners  in 
t;^?  rorrld -rs  as  "hey  were  being  led  some- 
wh(«-»  by  the  guards.  According  to  prlscn 
r\;tes.  the  Srs'  cf  the  guards  stool  his  pr-.s- 
ner  with  the  face  to  the  wall,  while  the 
second  one  quickly  led  the  othe-  pa^t.  It 
became  the  unwritten  tradition  that  both 
rr ;.«:<. r.ers  Imidly  a.id  clearly  caile<;  out  their 
n.'^mes  at  such  meetings  Occas  onally  we 
succeeded  In  hiding  a  note  in  seme  p-Jhl^c 
place  such  as  the  lavatory,  the  be  ths.  or  the 
yard  enclosure  where  prisoners  were  taken 
cut  for  solitary  walks.  We  also  communi- 
cated by  tapping  on  the  walls.  Such  infnic- 
tlons  of  ths  rules  were  severely  punished, 
hut  this  did  not  deter  us. 

During  Important  poi  tlcal  events  in  the 
country,  all  prisoners  n  poUt-lso  ators  were 
placd  under  an  especially  stri  :t  regime. 
Thus,  during  Tukhachevfiky's  trnl,  I  spent 
54  dnys  In  a  punishment  cell. 

Chirlng  my  years  in  the  poUt-lso ;ator  I  met 
rhfre  the  opposition  leaders.  Medredev, 
Phlyapnikov,  Kamenev,  Zlnovle' ,  Syrtzov. 
Bukharin  and  Zalutsky;  the  old  evolutlon- 
nnes  who  had  served  terms  in  Tia-'ist  "ka- 
t'rKa  •  <  penal  labor)— Avdeev.  Jetupskaya. 
snd  Oaldnmva:  the  Georgian  Minsheviks — 
I'zklrveiii  and  Ant onoah villi;  thr  Scdalist- 
Pevolutlonary,  Luklanchlkov;  the  Zionists — 
Milchman  and  Davldcrvttch:  the  A  larchlsts— 
Ar.7lievBky  and  Glaflrova;  the  Sc^let  scien- 
tists and  historiani — Slepkov.  Msvsky  and 
Kizrln;  the  murderer  of  the  fam  ly  of  Tsar 
•Nicholas  II.  Belobcrodov;  the  Marshal  of  the 
i>'  Viet  Union.  Blucber:  tlM  peraonu  servants 
cr  many  Kremlin  rulers;  the  romlntern 
leaders  and  foreign  Communists — Bela  Kun, 
Paesll.  and  many  others. 

Why  are  all  these  people  kept  for  years  In 
the  puliucal  iaolators  inatead  of  bsing  killed 
at  once"'  There  is  an  Important  rea.son  tor 
t!  IS.  Tbe  prlaoncrs  in  the  poilt-lsolatcra  ara 
a  unique  kind  of  a  living  arclUve  lor  tbe  tn» 
veatigating  organs  of  the  Soviet  Oovemmant. 
These  people  poascas  tnTaluable  Information 
on  various  aapecta  of  life  at  the  topmost 
levels  of  Soviet  and  party  society.    The  gov- 


I 


eminent  preserves  them,  feeling  that  tbey 
might  still  iae  of  use.  that  tbey  might  some 
day  tell  what  only  they  know  and  what  may 
prove  very  useful  In  the  future.  But  If  they 
were  to  be  destroyed  outright,  they  would 
carry  with  them  Into  the  grave  stUl  unknown 
secrets.  Very  often,  after  several  years  of 
solitary  confinement,  prisoners  In  the  polit- 
Isolators  were  called  for  Interrogations  on 
matters  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  their  cases.  Often  they  were  required 
to  give  Incriminating  evidence  against  per- 
sons who  were  at  the  moment  at  the  pinnacle 
cf  prosperity  and  fame  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  •  •  • 
I  know  that  certain  of  the  persons  whose 
executions  had  been  oCQclally  announced  by 
the  Soviet  Government  lived  on  for  years 
in  the  political  Isolators. 

It  is  impossible  to  relate  in  one  Interview 
all  that  I  have  seen  and  experienced  in  the 
1^-2  years  of  confinement  in  polit-isolators. 
But  i  feel  that  it  la  my  duty  to  tell  the  world 
everything  I  know  about  this  terrible  and 
secret  side  of  Soviet  life.  Today,  living  In 
the  United  States.  I  am  certain  that  I  shall 
be  ahle  to  do  it.  I  am  at  present  writing  a 
bG<  k  about  the  Soviet  political  Isolators  and 
about  some  of  the  events  in  the  Kremlin 
which  have  been  carefully  concealed  from 
public  knowledge. 

FURTHKH  ENSLANIEMKNT  OP  THl  SoVIIT  VnXACl 

(By  A.  Sergeev) 

It  is  mere  than  9  months  now  since  tha 
Soviet  Government  has  launched  a  new  and 
forcible  breaking  up  of  the  whole  economic 
and  .social  way  of  life  of  the  Soviet  village. 
It  IS  carrying  out  the  so-called  amalgamation 
cf  the  kolkhozes.  This  Is  being  done  hi;rrled- 
ly.  cruelly,  without  regard  for  the  Interesta 
cf  the  peasant  masses.  The  small  villages 
and  farnreteads  are  being  destroyed,  the 
peasants  are  being  herded  into  large  kolkhoz 
c'jmmunltles  (posellry*  and  settled  together 
111  large  groups.  In  hastily  constructed  bar- 
racic;.  dugouts,  or  in  the  old  houses  which 
have  been  moved  to  the  new  sites  and  have 
beccm.e  even  more  dilapidated  in  the  process 
of  transit. 

The  Government  takes  away  the  peasants' 
eld  truck -garden  plots  and  gives  them  in 
exchange  inconvenient  and  greatly  reduced 
bits  cf  land.  It  leaves  the  peasants  without 
any  place  to  keep  their  single  remaining  cow 
or  their  few  fowls.  Finally  many  of  the 
peasants  And  themselves  settled  10  to  20 
kilometers  from  the  kolkhoz  fields  where  they 
mu.Kt  work  daily,  which  imposes  an  addition- 
al and  unproductive  drain  on  their  strength, 
since  roads  are  few  and  there  are  no  trans- 
pcr'ation  facilities. 

Thousands  of  Communists,  esp>eclally 
trained  in  Bolshevik  methods  of  administer- 
ing kolkhozes  are  being  sent  to  tbe  new  kolk- 
hoz settlements,  where  they  fill  all  the  basic 
directing  and  supervisory  posts.  The  koikhoa 
ad  nnn  is  tratlon  Is  being  completely  divorced 
from  the  masses.  Tbe  kolkhoz  chairman  Is 
trar.sformed  into  a  director,  similar  to  the 
director  of  a  factory.  New  divisions  of  the 
M\'D  I  political  police  |  are  created  for  the 
kclkhoz  .settlementa,  where  they  malntam 
strict  surveillance  over  every  peasant.  The 
has'e  is  so  great  that  the  fiction  of  electing 
the  kolkhoz  chairman  Is  not  always  observed 
even  on  paper. 

Of  course,  according  to  the  offlclal  version 
put  forth  by  the  Soviet  Government,  ths 
amalgamation  of  the  kolkhozes  la  prompted 
by  purely  economic  considerations.  It  will 
supposedly  Increase  tbe  productivity  of  agri- 
culture and  provide  the  peasants  with  mora 
bread,  meat,  and  fata.  The  kolkhoz  giants, 
it  IS  claimed,  will  utlUze  large  agricultural 
machinery  more  profitably  than  tbe  present 
small  collective  farms. 

In  reality  tbe  amalgamation  of  the  kolk- 
bo»s  la  not  concerned  with  any  of  tbesa 
fine  aims.  It  is.  above  all,  a  military  meas- 
ure, an  Important  step  in  the  preparation 
for  war  against  the  Western  World.  It  will 
be    easier    for    the    Soviet    Government    to 


pump  bread  and  agricultural  raw  materials 
from  a  smaller  number  of  enlari^  koikboees 
than  It  would  be  from  a  multl::ude  of  small 
kolkhozes  situated  from  tbe  dliitrlct  kolkbos 
centers.  Tbe  new  policy  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  tbe  government  to  oncentrate  in 
ita  bands  all  the  products  of  the  village. 
In  a  period  of  preparation  for  war.  this  ia 
necessary  In  order  to  create  viust  stockpllea 
and  also  to  Increase  tbe  sale  o'  agricultural 
produce  abroad  for  foreign  currency  which 
Is  needed  for  tbe  further  expansion  of  war 
Industry. 

The  peasants  concentrated  Ir;  the  kolkboa 
settlements  will  be  finally  trarsformed  Into 
agricultural  slave-laborers,  wiiich  Is  also 
necessary  to  the  totalitarian  -eglme  In  its 
preparation  for  war.  The  Russian  peasant 
is  essentially  an  economic  Individualist.  The 
first  collectivization  of  1930  (leprived  him 
of  his  land  and  his  horse  and  farced  him  to 
work  for  the  state  In  exchangi*  for  a  small 
part  of  the  crop  which  was  Issued  to  him  as 
compensation  per  work  days  But  until 
quite  recently  he  was  still  allc  wed  a  small 
plot  for  his  private  truck-garden,  he  owned 
several  hens  and  sometimes  a  :ow  or  some 
small  farm  animals.  All  this  made  It  pos- 
sible for  him  to  supplement  to  some  extent 
bis  meager  kolkhoz  ration  and  to  sell  some 
of  the  product^  cf  his  garden  In  the  market 
for  money  with  which  he  was  able  to  buy 
some  clothing  and  household  necessities. 
The  p>easant  still  retained  a  certain  small 
measure  of  Independence  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  bred  In  him  a  devotion  to  his 
own,  made  him  less  obedient  to  orders  from 
above.  Now,  in  transforming  the  peasant 
Into  a  slave-laborer,  the  government  seelu. 
to  concentrate  In  its  hands  vast  reserves  of 
obedient  manpower  which  will  be  easily 
transferred  from  place  to  place,  from  one 
branch  of  the  economy  to  another;  to  road- 
building,  military  works,  canal-d.gglng.  lum- 
bering, and  so  on.  It  Is  more  difllcult  to  tear 
the  peasant  away  from  his  own  hut.  bis  own 
plot  of  land,  which  reqiure  dally  care,  than 
it  Is  to  move  him  from  the  settlement  to 
which  he  Is  bound  only  by  a  servitude  he 
hates. 

The  new  organization  of  agriculture  Is  also 
expected  to  do  away  with  tbe  insufficiency  of 
controls  over  the  rural  population  which  be- 
came apparent  in  the  last  war.  when  the 
peasants  used  every  possible  doctge  to  evada 
mobilization  for  fortification  work,  sabo- 
taged evacuation  orders,  and  scattered  to  tbe 
woods  whenever  police  units  appeared  In  tbe 
villages. 

Until  recently,  the  control  over  the  peas- 
ants was  not  as  close  as  that  undur  which  the 
city  population  lives.  Tbe  party  and  Young 
Communist  League  organizations  In  tbe  vil- 
lages were  small  and  weak.  Thf  distance  of 
many  of  the  villages  from  dls-xlct  centers 
made  it  impossible  for  tbe  MVD  to  maintain 
surveillance  over  each  peasant:  household. 
But  now.  In  the  amalgamated  kolkhozes. 
MVD  divisions  and  party  organizations  are 
Increased  in  size  and  effectiveness.  Having 
at  their  disposal  new  cadres  of  Communists 
especially  trained  for  ruling  the  villages,  tbey 
win  be  able  to  tighten  controls  over  the  peas- 
ants, both  economically  and  politically.  Liv- 
ing In  a  barrack,  the  peasant  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  freely  express  bis  thoughts  even  to 
his  own  family,  and  will  have  no  opportunity 
to  freely  associate  with  people  of  similar 
oplnlona.  Moreover,  tbe  strict  controls  will 
force  him  to  give  all  his  energies  to  work  for 
tbe  government,  leaving  him  no  time  or 
strength  for  cultivating  his  own  garden,  even 
if  be  is  temporarily  allowed  a  patch  of  land 
for  himself. 

Thus  the  government  is  creating  a  new 
form  of  dual — economic  and  politioil — op- 
pression. Of  coiuae.  all  this  mtist  inevitably 
lead  to  further  intensification  of  anti-Soviet 
feelings  among  the  population  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  The  last  hopes  for  a  better  life  in 
the  future  are  being  finally  crushed.  Peo- 
ple sink  Into  despair  and  hatred. 


Despite  all  efforts  of  the  government  to 
Isolate  tbe  Army  from  the  population,  those 
moods  penetrate  there  as  well.  Peasant  boys 
dressed  in  Army  uniforms  silently  clench 
their  fists  as  they  read  the  letters  of  their 
relatives  which  accidentally  seep  through  tbe 
military  censorship.  And  they  are  gripped 
with  the  same  feeltog  of  hatred  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

With  such  a  situation  in  the  country,  the 
population's  tympathlee  will  be  on  tbe  side 
of  any  movement  calling  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  But  a  revolution  can- 
not flare  up  because  tbe  people  are  disarmed, 
tbe  army  la  under  the  strictest  police  control, 
and  the  government  has  created  an  unpreea- 
dentedly  powerful  appiiratus  of  surveillance 
and  renresston. 

In  the  1930's  during  the  first  collectlvlm- 
tJon,  when  the  whole  country  groaned  under 
the  government's  heel,  peasant  rebellions 
broke  out  in  many  places.  Whole  villages 
rose  up  in  desperation.  Often  peasants  went 
out  with  only  rakes  and  pitchforks  to  fight 
Chekists  armed  to  the  teeth  These  scat- 
tered movements  were  easily  suppressed. 
And  often,  unable  to  cope  with  their  tyrants, 
the  Russian  people  turned  their  eyes  abroad. 
expecting  help  there.  But  the  Western  World 
was  silent,  absorbed  In  its  own  problems. 
Today,  too,  the  Russian  peasants  and  workers 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Europe  and  America. 
Will  the  western  democracies  help  In  the 
struggle  against  the  totalitarian  Bolshevik 
dictatorship,  or  will  tbey.  as  before,  turn 
away  from  tbe  Russian  people?  The  Rus- 
sian peasants  and  workers  ask  themselves 
whether  the  democracies  will  come  as  lib- 
erators In  the  event  of  war,  whether  they 
win  help  to  build  life  en  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  democracy,  or  repeat  once  more 
tbe  Insane  crimes  committed  by  Hitler? 

An  answer  to  these  questions  must  be 
given.  And  It  must  be  given  soon.  Perhaps 
this  answer  will  save  tbe  western  world  from 
a  terrible  war,  preserving  tbe  lives  of  millions 
of  people.  And  If  war  does  break  out,  this 
answer  will  make  victory  easier  and  quicker, 
for  it  will  have  tranafcH-med  tbe  Ruaalaa 
people  Into  loyal  allies  of  the  democraclea. 


G>Bfe<iente  MeiMrid  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  TumxDh 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEirTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo,  I  wlah 
to  include  therein  a  speech  made  by  Hoc 
Fred  O.  Dickinson.  Jr..  at  the  Confederate 
memorial  services,  sponsored  by  Thomas 
Benton  Ellis  Chapter.  No.  1816.  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  West 
Palm  Beach.  Fla..  on  April  23. 1951.  Mr. 
IXckinscn  is  a  practicing  attorney  in 
West  Palm  Beach.  Pla..  and  Is  also  a 
veteran,  having  served  gallantly  in  the 
last  war.  I  felt  that  this  speech  giving 
tnbute  to  all  departed  Americans  who 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  de- 
fense of  this  glorious  Nation,  well  de- 
served a  place  in  the  CoaonsuniAi. 
Recobd: 


Coimmun  ifnuwui.  Dat 

(By  Fred  O.  Dickinson,  Jr.) 

Madam  President,  members  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  special  dala- 

gates  representing  various  civic  and  {Atriotlo 
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feltov  Drtcikbars.  fellow 
my  cxiirtMlon  o(  ptofooiul  grat- 
tar  tftli  inTltauoB  ttetrath  vUcH  I  aim 
;  to  adafw  yott.  It  fm  tBttnly 
«r  tkM  X  fHl  partfcralarly  bOBwad  to 
•t  UUs  UBiittftil  BMOBortel  program. 
nrsd  by  tbo  TboaMs  Bcnum  Bite  Chmput, 
Mo.  line  or  tlio  OxUtod  0»ugbt«r«  of  Xhm 
Co&XedcrtKy.  mnet  tt  H  the  UDC  clxsptcr  of 
my  nutm  tttj  «zkd  9t«t«.  As  m  proud  ion  of 
■out  barn  barttas*.  m  a  tliaakfxil  and  p«ta- 
ful  AHHrtenn.  I  aeorpt  lb*  cbaUuifc  of  tlUa 
iBTttatlan  wttb  a  bumble  but  In^ptrad  bawrt. 
Dmfwlwile  Mnmurua  Day  waa  f oundad  tn 
ISM  ta  Cbtamboe  in  tikt  great  State  of  Oeor- 
Sla.  Tbe  actual  dau  la  April  36.  It  wae 
Initial^  IHB|ili  111  tbroucb  a  dealre  to  pay 
booor  to  tba  eoutbcm  dead  of  tba  War  Be- 
tween tte  8«atee.  Indeed,  tble  ts  tbe  bour 
for  a  pntaftti  South  to  pay  a  ttmaly  ocanpU- 
to  yoa  proud  ladlaa  of  tba  United 
otf  tbe  Oanf«deracy.  Tou  bave 
tXkroacb  tba  yean  tba  memory  of 
eoutbcm  eokUcn  wbo  fougbt 
vttli  sueb  gaUaatry  to  ^jreeei  n  and  defend  a 
ettlUaUaB  wlkleb  waa  predicated  upon  boner 
aatf  Altalry  and  culture  of  eucb  quality  tbat 
tta  ecBtnbatton  of  tbaae   better  thliigi  to 


a  day  to  pay  tribute  to  tbe 
of  tba  mm  M  weU  as  tba 
tn  tlUa  bour  of  na- 
to  rebatha  our  heart*  in  tbe  la- 
at  an  departed  Amarlcaae.  wbo 
In  deftawe  of  this 
While  w«  gather  tn  patrl- 
tratomlty  on  thla  Conf  ed- 
Day,  «e  are  not  uunlndful 
IB  embraeed  wttb  the 
Today  the  endent 
of  Eorea  le  baUowad  by  tba 


enemy  states  must  always  know  that  our 
■trcDftb  tt  in  our  people  acd  tJiat  our  cffl- 
dala  are  under  oatb  to  tcUuTe  to  that 
etrength.  The  liXe  of  a  democracy  ta  its  peo- 
ple. We  must  keep  an  acQve  and  an  alert 
ctttaenrr  leet  our  strength  should  wither 

We  muct  treat  the  officeholder  who  betrays 
the  confidence  of  the  people  aa  a  traitcjr-  he 
te  nothing  leaa  We  muat  upror^t  the  strafting 
bureaucrat  ref^ardless  of  party  afiUiatinn  We 
must,  by  cur  reflection  at  the  pcila.  demand  a 
high  Btandard  of  honor  and  niorai  integi-.t? 
of  thoee  who  seek  public  serMcp  We  must 
rid  our  Oovemment  of  men  di*ea*ed  with  the 
corruption  that  induces  them  to  piace  per- 
■onai  frtendships  atxjve  the  welfare  and  <4ecu- 
rlty  of  this  country.  WhUe  we  pray  r  r 
peace  while  we  strive  for  peace — we  miiat 
forever  cloee  the  mouth  of  the  appeaser.  be- 
cause appeasement  Indicates  weaknt>^s  of 
purpoee  and  fear  of  strength 

The  Ankcrtcans  to  whom  this  day  is  dedi- 
cated haTe  written  many  illustrious  pa<ea  A 
tbe  history  of  this  Republic.  They  kept  taith 
with  their  Creator — they  kept  fauh  with 
us — they  gave  their  lives  In  order  that  we 
may  lire  under  Ood  as  free  men. 

From  tbe  Lips  of  the  unreplylng  dead  there 
oaoDce  no  word.  But  from  their  matchless 
deeds  and  aacrlAce  comes  the  challenge  :hat 
we  must  accept.  We  must  not  fail  in  our 
countlees  duties  as  American  citl»ns.  i:  we 
fall,  our  national  defenders  from  historic 
Valley  Forge  to  war-torn  Korea  wiU  have  died 
In  vain.  Tee;  let  us  rededlcate  otiraeives  to 
tbe  taek  at  hand.  Let  us  keep  faith  with  men 
and  Ood.  May  future  generailom  look  at  us 
in  retroepect  and  say:  In  1051.  our  Nations 
darkest  bour.  the  American  people  rtise  to 
the  occasion — thus  democracy  lives. 


Facts  oaCb 


KZTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  KaaaacHoaaais 

m  7SS  HOUSS  OF  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Waineaday.  June  S.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr  SpeaJcer.  un- 
der le«Te  to  extend  my  remarks  ui  ihe 
Rbcou,  I  include  the  foUowlng  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  2.  1951 : 
Facts  om  Chika 

M  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  tooi^ 
the  stand  In  tbe  Senate  hearing  by  the  Joint 
Belatlons  and  Armed  Forces  Com- 
the  salient  fact  developed  seemed 
to  be  bk^stenos  upon  disclosure  of  a  State 
It     eommunlcatlan     relating      to 


Ik  la  genarally  recognlaed  that  Slno-Amer- 
loaa  relations  have  a  vest  complexity  and 
that  the  filee  of  tbe  State  Department  bulge 
vtth  eontradlctory  documents  from  whicn 
b  CMS  may  be  made,  either  for  or  against 
who.  Inheriting  all  the 
tunia  at  previous  American  policies, 
had  rather  poor  material  with  which  to 
faahloa  a  Strang  and  reaolute  American 
POltey. 

Ifaay  And  It  strange  that  the  Chlneae 
whlto  paper,  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
mmst  la  August  liMO.  doee  not  seem  to  get 
■BiMsh  attnttaa  either  from  Secretary  Ach- 
aaoK'k  btttorsst  foas  or  from  bis  stanchcst 
In  tbe  white  paper  there  la 
rtgBHftfnt  material  sod  a  great  deal 


lb  tt  are  the  first  three  par^raphs  of  a 
"~  tbat  Oan.  U  Tsunc)«n.  ectlng  presl- 
o£    the    JIatkmaUst    Republic    alt« 


Chiang   Kai-shek  had    fled  to  Formosa,   sd- 
dreaued    to    President    Truman    on    May    3. 

IMS      In    the   Interest   of  enlightenment   It 
Is  quoted    here: 

"Throughout  our  war  of  resistance  against 
Jsipiineae  aggression,  the  United  States  of 
America  rontlniioualy  extended  to  us  her 
moral  and  material  ,i.wlstance.  which  enabled 
our  country  to  carry  on  an  arduous  strug- 
gle for  eight  long  years  until  final  victory 
wis  achieved  The  sincere  friendship  thus 
demonstrated  •  •  •  has  contributed  not 
or.ly  To  strengthen  further  the  traditional 
ties  bj-tween  our  two  countries,  but  to  win 
The  deep  griitltude  and  unbounded  good  will 
(f   the   people  of  China. 

This  policy  of  friendly  assistance  was  con- 
•;.: vied  when,  some  years  ago,  0«n.  George 
C  Marshall,  under  instnirtlons  from  your 
j"^'<1  .self  took  up  the  dllBcult  task  of  me- 
diation in  our  conflict  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  to  which  he  devoted  pains- 
taking effort  All  this  work  was  unfcrtu- 
natety  rendered  fruitless  by  the  lack  of  sin- 
cere v  <n  the  part  ot  both  the  then  govem- 
nien'  and  the  Chlneae  Communists. 

"In  spite  ot  this,  your  country  continued 
to  extend  Its  aid  to  our  government.  It  ts 
regrettable  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  our 
f^.en  )?i.vernment  to  make  Judicious  use  of 
tr;;s  aid  and  to  bring  about  appropriate 
political,  economic,  and  military  reforms, 
y  ur  .issifitance  has  not  produced  the  desired 
eiTert  T>  this  failure  Is  attributable  the 
present  predicament  In  which  our  country 
find.s  lt.<«ir  •• 

That,  we  submit.  Is  calling  a  spade  a 
.spade  The  government  of  which  General 
Li  <!p<?aks  Is  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  It  Is  now  the  government  in  power 
on  Formosa.  The  tragic  summary  of  China's 
situation  given  above  waa  written  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Chinese  Communists  overran  all 
of  China  and  the  Nationalist  forces  were 
fJeeing  to  Formoss. 

If  Secretary  Acheson  held  the  view  that 
*he  Fr-rmi^san  government  under  Chiang 
Kai-shek  might  not  survive  under  an  attack 
from  the  Chinese  Communists  he  had  ample 
rea.sf>n  f  )r  that  Judgment,  even  though  in 
the  light  of  later  events,  it  proved  erroneous. 

It  is  further  declared  that  In  attempting 
to  deal  with  Nationalist  Chins,  which,  by 
the  statement  of  its  acting  president  had 
net  made  Judicious  use  of  American  aid.  the 
mted  States  certainly  cannot  be  charged 
with  not  having  made  an  effort  to  save  Na- 
tionalist China. 


A.  F.  of  L  Pr«p«««s  a  S«a4  Bipartisaa 
P*fic7  for  tkc  Far  EmI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  wiacuivsnt 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday.  June  4,  195i 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
country  in  proposing  a  soimd  foreign 
poUcy  for  the  Far  East  which  certainly 
should  appeal  to  all  Americans  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

I  beiiere  that  our  administration 
should  adopt  the  procram  set  forth  by 
the  A.  P.  of  L..  and  I  bellere  with  them 
that  if  such  a  program  was  adopted  it 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  reunitL^ 
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our  people  behind  a  sound  policy  for  the 
Far  East. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  text  of  the  for- 
eign-policy statement  adopted   by  the 
executive  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  May  17.  1951: 
Fob  a  Btpartisai*  Policy  at  ths  Paa  East 

Our  country  has  been  In  the  midst  of  an 
histrrlc  debate  over  its  foreign  policy.  That 
cur  Nation  can  engage  in  such  a  debate  dur- 
ini?  a  bitter  and  costly  war  ( Korea  i.  is  a 
ereat  tribute  to  the  vitality  of  American 
democracy  This  debate  has  already  brought 
much  clarification.  It  has  enlarged  the 
area  -f  agreement,  particularly  in  regard  to 
our  course  In  Asia  over  which  the  sharpest 
di.^P'ites  had  arisen.  We  are  confident  that, 
in  the  final  settlement  of  the  issues,  the 
democratic  ideals,  humanitarian  interests, 
and  world  responsibilities  of  the  .American 
people  will  rise  above  party  and  personality. 
In  the  present  critical  hour,  this  is  the  flrst 
prerequLslte  for  the  adoption  of  a  sound  and 
ju.st  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  especially  in 
the  Far  East. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  attain  this  bl- 
parrl?anshlp  and  thus  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  century-old  friendship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Chinese  people.  In 
thl-s  .spirit,  we  propose  that  such  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  should  include  the  follow- 
ing evaluation  and  practical  measures: 

1  The  war  in  Korea  is  a  war  planned, 
plotted,  and  prepared  by  the  imperialist  rul- 
ing cla.s8  of  Russia  as  an  organic  part  of  its 
drive  tc  conquer  all  Asia  and.  thereby,  hasten 
Societ  domination  of  the  entire  world.  At 
this  stage  of  military  operations,  the  North 
Korean  puppets  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
hordes  are  serving  as  the  catspaw?-  and  can- 
non fodder  for  imperialist  Russia.  As  the 
leading  power  in  the  camp  of  international 
democracy,  America  has  assumed  the  heavi- 
est burdens  and  responsibilities  in  this  bitter 
conflict.  But  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  secure  greater  contributions  and  more  ac- 
tive participation  In  this  military  struggle 
by  ether  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

2  Ii  line  with  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly 
decision  branding  the  Peiplng  regime  as  an 
agsrressor  net  only  against  the  Republic  of 
Ki  TPa  but  also  against  the  United  Nations 
as  i\  whole,  lur  country  should  set  the  pace 
in  rallying  the  other  free  peoples  in  applying 
not  .inly  an  arms  embargo  but  also  rigid 
economic  sar.ctiona  against  Communist 
China  ?o  as  to  reduce  its  military  potential 
and  thereby  hasten  the  end  of  hostilities  on 
the  Korean  peninsula. 

3  In  view  of  the  global  nature  of  the 
crisis  precipitated  by  Russian  aggression  and 
the  ursfn*-  need  for  strengthening  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  military  forces  of  the 
free  ninicns  in  Europe,  .^sia,  and  elsewhere, 
the  rrPFPnt  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
In  -l^e  Korean  conflict  .should  be  to  halt  and 
defp  .t  this  Soviet  aggression,  to  resUire  the 
territcrial  Intezrtty  and  protect  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  founded 
and  recognized  oy  the  U.  N.  and  to  aid  it.s  peo- 
ple in  achieving  reconstruction  and  security 
ajr.ilrst   any   future   as;gres8ion. 

4.  In  view  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Chinese 
Natlcr.ali.it  Government  to  provide  30,000 
trocps  rcr  the  U.  N.  forces  in  Korea,  the  re- 
cently app. iinted  United  States  military  mis- 
sion ')  retrain  the  Nationalist  forces  on 
ForniGsa  should  give  priority  to  retraining 
and  reequlpping  these  troops  with  the  object 
cf  ;i  .iking  them  available  to  the  supreme 
ci  n;:r.  inder  of  the  U.  N.  as  military  requlre- 
m^i:'?  necessitate. 

5.  Our  country  should  continue  to  give 
military  aid  to  the  Chinese  National  Govem- 
uient  based  on  Formosa  with  a  view  of  pre- 
vent irg  its  seizure  by  the  Communists.  The 
Un.'  d  srntes  should  also  continue  to  give 
eccr.jinic  aid  to  Formosa— either  as  a  con- 


tinuation ai  the  present  EGA  or  as  a  part  of 
the  point-4  (urogram.  The  stabUlzation  of 
the  economy  of  Formosa,  the  development  of 
Its  economic  resources,  the  raising  of  Its  liv- 
ing standards,  and  the  active  advancement 
of  democratic  reforms  vn.  thia  Island  should 
be  s3rstematlcaUy  furthered  In  order  that  It 
may  serve  as  an  Inspiring  contrast  to  main- 
land China  groaning  under  the  Iron  heel  of 
Communist  terror  and  Rtuslan  exploitation. 

6-  Under  no  circumstances  or  pretext 
whatsoever  should  our  Government  In  any 
way  recognlsK  or  approve  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  into  the  U.  N  Further- 
more, our  Government  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  have  other  governments  desist  from 
recognizing  it  or  seeking  its  admission  into 
the  UN. 

7  The  United  b.ates  should  not  now  com- 
mit ItseJ  to  a  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
We  stress  this  though  we  heartily  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  speed  the  liberation  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  from  th?  traitorous  and  ter- 
rorist Communist  dictatorship  and  Its  mus- 
t4>rs  In  Moscow  In  this  connection,  our 
Governijent  should,  in  cooperation  with  the 
rational  Government  of  China,  make  a  care- 
ful survey  of  the  posslbljltles  of  guerrilla 
warfare  on  the  mainland  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing forces  resisting  Communist  tyranny  and 
Russian  domination  appropriate  and  practi- 
cal aid. 

8.  The  peace  and  security  of  the  world  de- 
mand a  free  and  democratic  and  independ- 
ent China.  Our  Government  should  vigor- 
ously reaffirm  its  policy  of  unstinting  support 
for  restoring  to  the  Chinese  people  the  full 
national  Independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. 

It  w  -  m  thiS  spirit  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt :  nd  John  Hay  offered  the  historic  policy 
of  the  open  door  to  prevent  the  threatening 
partition  of  China  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  a  similar  spirit.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Robert  Lansing  turned  down 
Japan's  21  demands  made  on  China  during 
World  War  I.  In  the  same  spirit,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull  made  strenu- 
ous and  successful  efforts  to  have  China 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  big  five  In  the 
United  Nations.  Today,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore it  is  Imperative  for  our  country  to  insure 
the  continuity  of  it*  traditional  policy  of 
friendship  for  the  Chinese  people  through 
the  attainment  of  a  genuinely  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Far  East. 


iDflation  and  the  Beef  Cattle  Price  Rotl- 
Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEa 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  talk  by 
Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss,  formerly  director  of 
extension  for  Iowa  State  College,  on  in- 
flation and  the  beef  cattle  price  roll- 
back. May  1951: 

Iowa  farmers  have  a  large  stake  In  the 
recent  roll -back  In  beef -cattle  prices.  This 
is  because  Iowa  Is  the  top  beef-producing 
State.  Today  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  Inflation  In  gen- 
eral along  with  tbe  roll-back. 


Let  \a  first  note  the  poaltloa  of  fans 
leadership  In  regard  to  Inflation.  Most  of 
the  farm  organizations  and  farm  coopera- 
tives in  the  United  States  have  from  tha 
start  advocated  strong  inflation  controla. 
The  most  militant  among  farm  organlaa^ 
tlons  in  the  light  on  Inflation  is  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  loieana  bava 
a  special  interest  In  the  Farm  Bureau  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  Iowa  faraer* 
who  belong  to  it  and  also  becsiiee  a  feUow 
lowan.  Allan  Kline,  is  president  of  the  na- 
tional organization.  The  program  of  tha 
Farm  Bureau  and  farm  groups  generally  in 
regard  to  Inflation  is  about  as  follows: 

Adopt  a  long-range  policy  In  the  United 
States  that  will  result  In  a  gradual  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  This,  of  course,  would 
mean  better  than  a  pay-as-you-go  ptoUcy 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  order  to  effectuata 
this  policy  the  Farm  Bureau  has,  among 
other  things,  urged: 

1.  Strict  economy  in  all  Oovemment 
spending  and  a  sharp  reduction  In  nonde> 
fense  Government  expenditures. 

a.  Increased  taxation. 

3.  Stricter  credit  controls  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board, 

4.  A  sounder  management  of  the  public 
debt.  Including  larger  sale  of  Government 
bonds  to  Individual  purchasers — preferably 
E  bonds  for  farmers  to  slow  down  the  expan- 
sion of  credit  through  Govonment  borrow^ 
Ing  from  banks. 

5.  Increased  production. 

The  foregoing  In  simple  outline  are  tbe 
principal  ways  urged  by  farm  leadership  to 
bring  Inflation  under  controL  Such  meas- 
ures could  be  carried  out  within  tba  frame- 
work of  present  laws  and  would  not  require 
additional  governmental  machinery. 

Practically  all  thinking  people,  including 
our  foremost  economists,  agi«e  that  the  fore. 
going  program  Is  a  sound  one  for  eontralllng 
Inflation.  But  when  It  comes  to  putting  tha 
plan  into  effect.  Oovenunent  falls  to  take 
the  necessary  action. 

At  the  present  time  there  ts  a  tremendous 
additional  expenditure  due  to  the  defense 
program  which  all  recognJee  as  neceaeary. 
However,  while  advocating  economy  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Oovemment  increases 
its  askings  for  nondefense  expendltunw.  I 
might  alao  observe  tliat  It  ts  very  rare.  Indeed, 
to  have  a  spending  agency  recommend  a 
reduction  in  Its  own  funds. 

Congress,  while  advocating  economy  in 
nondefense  expenditures,  is  dclng  entirely 
too  little  to  stem  the  tide  of  vjtcesstve  Got- 
emment  spending.  Congress  has  the  power 
to  reduce  expenditures  by  refusing  to  make 
appropriations.  The  responelblUty  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  high  nondefense  spending  rests 
on  Congress. 

The  question  of  taxation  and  how  much 
taxes  should  he  Increased  is  another  con- 
gressional responsibility.  Apparently  the 
increase  in  taxes  now  being  considered  will 
be  inadequate  to  control  inflation. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  tbe  first  time  that 
a  Government  has  lacked  the  moral  courage 
to  handle  a  spree  of  Oovemment  spending. 
A  classic  historical  example  of  unwise  spend- 
ing Is  that  which  took  place  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  present  situation  of  high  prices 
which  might  be  better  described  as  cheap 
dollars,  the  Government  is  resorting  to  the 
device  of  doctoring  symptoms  rather  than 
attacking  the  fundamental  dlfflculty.  It  is 
easier  and  doesn't  hurt  the  patient  quite 
so  much  to  give  a  sedative  that  reduces  tlia 
Immediate  discomfort  than  It  is  to  perform 
surgery,  even  though  surgery  ts  Indicated. 
Congress,  as  a  less  painful  alternative  to 
increased  taxation  and  reduced  expendttursa. 
is  now  making  use  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

On  this  point  the  Farm  Burcnu  declares 
flatly  that  inflation   cannot   be  stopped  or 
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•ad  nttoD  eeos- 
th»  Tma  Bvmmo, 
win  iwtfUf  productlop  St  a 
tJm«  vtora  nor*  tiroductlon  ta  nwdwt  md 
iMMl  m  tovard  tbc  itrmn-iaclnt  of  toUll- 
taitaa  (ovtraDcat,  Tttcrt  !s  moeh  aound 
mnm  ta  tU«  Mfiimmt. 

In  orter  to  ftad  a  toftabl*  Rem  and  oc« 
wttH  vhtcti  tlM  pcopte  w*  g«n«nll7  faminar 
to  mm  ta  baftasUng  tli*  procram  of  rolllnf 
bact  food  prieaa  tl:*  Oorer^unnst  hat  Ktrled 
on  baaf.  TIM  OAoe  oC  Prte*  A<tralntnratton 
hm  ttaeovand  tbat  berfsaaak  eamn  from 
eattla.  and  tfaarafor*  ,be  way  to  reduce  the 
pncc  of  baaifttaafc  la  to  reduc*  tbe  piicc  of 
eattla.  TUa.  at  tba  first  topcrftctal  glance. 
looka  nea  a  lofleal  oooeftKk». 

Tlka  fans  organlaatlona  and  beef  pro- 
daeara,  bewtver.  thtnk  cthervtae.  They  say 
ttw  way  to  radoee  tbe  price  of  beef  steak 
aad  baef  ^utfuctt  fetierally  ta  to  produce 
cirttla  ao  that  eTeryoaa  can  bave  all  the 
be  vanta.  Tbla  la.  of  ccnmm.  the 
raoiady 

In  dlaeaaalttf  tbla  matter  of  high-priced 
bacf  tt  ta  well  to  keep  tn  mind  that  there 
to  DO  tfimla^ii  of  OMat.  In  fact.  It  ta  eatl- 
matad  that  ta^ch  penon  will  have  aboat  S 
tt  to  aat  than  laat  year. 
rotU&g  back  the  prtee  of  beef  and 
wftta  other  animal  food  prod- 
oa  pork,  mottoo.  poultrr.  milk, 
aad  afpi  tka  OoeamnHBt  li  actuaU?  taking 
over  tfM  )ob  of  determining  the  price  con- 
wm  pay  for  becT.  In  doing  this  the 
that  tt  knowB  better 
what  be  atttll  pay  as  be- 
mcata.  It  la  the  saper- 
fio  beef  eonaumpdon. 
the  batf  altaattcn  a  Mt 
further.  Why  are  bad  prtoea  hl«h?  Con- 
MMats  0OQU  boy  pork  or  mutton  or  poultry 
g««  thatr  aahnal  protein  food 
at  a  lowar  coat.  The  anawer 
la  tlM*  eoBaoBMra  want  beef.  80  they  bid 
a^Aaak  aaeft  other  and  ralae  the  price  of  beef 
abora  other  meats. 

thm  IMea  Admtnlatjatton  boaeta  that  be- 
caa—  of  the  roU-back  tba  houHwtf  e  can  buy 
baa^  Id  ea«ta  a  pound  ebeaper  next  fall. 
fcit  tho  roO-back  docant  Incream  the 
for  aaJe.  The  roll- back  In- 
for  an  already  competl- 
tlva  a^ply  of  beef.  For  example,  bacaoaa  of 
tta*  mil  bark  aora  hoowvlTca  wiu  want  to 
btiy  batf  ataak.  But  thare  ta  no  more  beef 
■taafc..)— >  mora  bayera.  Mo  mora  beef  of  all 
the  dttteant  euta,  Juat  more  bayeia.  Thua 
eaiy  a  part  at  the  mnaumeia  who  want  »tcak. 
go  to  tiM  butehar  tfiop  first  can 
Thaiw  wm  be  much  dlaappolnt- 
tt.  A  howl  goaa  np— aomaoae  ta  hogging 
aiHk  or  tba  beef . 
What  to  do?    The  anawer  la  already  tn  the 

It  jtamps 
tiUMlaqiiata  amount  of 
too  masy  coaamnen.      Then 
win  ba  aatladad.  but  wu  they?    It 
la  qntta  poaMMa  they  will  be  diaaatlfVad. 
wiOrmtng  la  ahaoat  certain  to  cooie  in 
to  HMilw  food  pnee  oontroia  work, 
to  aaothar  aide  to  the  roU-back  in 
It   Witt   actually  raduea   the 
n  «f  baaC  for  oonauncra.     It  will  do 
thto  bac«aaa  the  roU-baek  win  raiaa  qtjM- 

«a  to  aril  eauto  at  Ugiiitar  wMghta  thua  r»- 

it  of  beef  that  foaa  to 


la  addmoa  to  aallliw  at 

win  probably  try  to  make 

otf  ctoaasar  fbad.    TUto  would 

It 
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*  fctttar  m»oi 


for 

lalag  atlcka  aa  to  the 
of  tood   to  to  eoauMra  the 


amrant  of  food  that  Bn  hOTur  of  fartory  Uly-r 
will  bvjy  now  with  «'-,me  other  perlfxl  The 
dollar  la  no  longer  of  much  Talue  m  a  mrnn- 
Uftng  deTtce  The  dollar  you  h»Te  in  your 
pocket  today  will  purrhnse  only  a  little  nvfr 
half  >«  much  a«  the  1940  dollar  A«  a  result 
food  eoeta  aeem  hlj^h.  Le;  uii  talte  an  h.  Mr 
of  factory  labor  which  applies  *o  a  ir^^t 
many  people  and  use  It  as  a  measuring  rt»»v''-<* 
Of  present  price*  of  food.  Let  u.i  eo  bark  'o 
1039  another  period  of  lndv:strUl  pro«p»>n'v 
and  compare  the  tonti  purchaaliig  vaiv:e  nf 
an  hour  of  factory  labor  then  with  whn'  ti  '..•< 
today. 

Acwrdtng  to  the  Bureau  of  A^rc-lMiral 
Bconomtca  which  is.  I  fceUeve.  our  nv*"^T  re- 
liable authority,  an  hour  of  factory  labi  r 
In  FVbruary  1 9,51  w-uld  purch.Hse  rr. 'xe  :''>^.:l 
than  In  1929  aa  foUowi  56  percn*  :tt  '^ ' 
bread;  77  percent  more  fresh  dei:vP7f":l  :•.'  n 
nu>re  than  twice  aa  many  e«t;s;  r.i  jt'^  ti.in 
twice  as  many  po'-ai<..«8;  two  and  rme-n.id 
times  as  many  oranges;  77  pe.'-CT.t  mine 
bacon;  and  even  25  per:cr.t  niore  beef  sieaic 

It  doe!i  not  appear  that  there  la  neixl  :^r 
food   price   centrals. 

If  there  are  more  people  be-'aus'"  -f  ill- 
ness or  Inability  to  get  work  or  fr  )m  s<".ir.«> 
other  cause  who  cannot  buy  s\;:acier.t  fcxxl 
then  the  Government  could  well  afl.-rd  lu 
revlTe  the  frod  stamp  plan.  This  would  ':ie  a 
wiser  and  mere  eflectlve  way  than  to  lo*er 
the  gTo«:er7  h:!!  f:jr  all  of  '.a  by  ;>'r.aA,-zir.^ 
farmers  or  by  fcod  sutsidias. 


Postal  Rites 


EXTENSION  C?  RZiI.\KX.S 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MlESCjt^I 

CT  TR5  HOUSE  OP  RF^RKSENT.^TTVFS 

Wednesday.  Ju  :e  6.  1331 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speakrr  ':r.der 
the  unanimous  consent  ^rar.t.-d  rze.  I 
iiM:lude  herewith  ihe  tesr.imony  of  oar 
colleague  from  Minnesota,  \[r  Mc- 
Caitht.  before  the  Po.=t  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  th*'  othT  body  on 
April  24.  Mr  McCarthy  made  5nmf>  very 
Important  points  with  rei^nrd  to  pc-^ta! 
rates  on  books: 

RrMa.aKS  '-r  Tvcfur  J    ?.IrC\.7THT   i:  .-'    n\-t 

Post  OrrTci  and  Cr.u,  ^zrwic:-.  C    -.iMi-mi: 

cjt  Ann.  24.  !9'^1 

Mr  Chalrrr.a.n.  I  apprec;a>  'he  courtesy  of 
this  ccmmr.tee  ir.  permi'tin?  me  to  sp<*.iic 
briefly  this  m'rnlng  "n  the  q:ics'.i'T.  ^f  rrf.'.A 
rstes  on  books.  Durlnii?  the  EUhrv-rlr  : 
Congress  I  was  i*  rr.emb":  if  :.-\e  H.  u.sc  Ct  ::. - 
mlttee  en  Poet  Offlce  and  Civil  -Service  w.^i.-h 
held  eztenalve  hearings  ca  the  quest;'  n  ef 
poetal-rate  revision.  In  tfce  p<'sM.'-rA'e  bill 
which  eventually  pa.«»ed  'he  H.  us«*  '  P.-p- 
reaentatlres  no  increase  in  postage  ra'^-s  for 
books  waa  recommended.  When  'hi.'<  bill 
was  under  debate.  I  ofTerod  an  unie'iirnf.', 
which  had  aa  Its  purpose  the  ellmin.i'lon  f 
tba  (veaent  Inequity  tietween  me  po(it<i<e 
ratea  on  books  and  the  rate  cu  simUar  .Tiaie- 
rlal  which  Is  carried  tn  magazine.**  aiid  peri- 
odicals as  second-class  matter 

ITnder  the  existing  rate  structure ,  a  ar.t 
rata  of  1^  cents  per  pound  is  char^red  for 
carrying  the  reading  material  in  magaxlnes 
•ad  aewapapara.  which  are  Included  m  the 
category.  The  coat  of  sending 
aaatenaJ  through  the  malls  tn  b(X)k 
form  to  •  eants  for  the  first  pound  and 
4  oaata  tor  each  snr raerttng  pound,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  paat-oOoa  ooat  of  handling 
booka  ta  only  two-thirds  as  much  as  the 
coat  of  handling  second-class  matter  Ua- 
dsr  the  praaant  rate  structure,   it  coau   8 


rents  tn  send  a  I-pound  hook  throtigh  the 
n.ul,  whereas  If  the  same  material  is  sold 
'D  a  magaaine  publisher  and  distributed  tn 

niAfi;t2ir.e  torm,  mailing  cost  la  only  I'j  cenr.a 
pf  r  pound.  Ordinarily,  of  course,  the  maga- 
7::"  'iTma  cf  sui'h  boolts  are  abrldtred  \nd 
r  ,' :.fqiier!t!y  rto  not  communicate  the  same 
fullr^fis  "  f  truth  ar  completeness  of  fact  aa 
ih"  <iria;lni»l  book. 

If  -.vft  Intend  to  subBldlze  the  spreading 
>  f  II.;  rmatlon  and  education  by  preference 
ir.  ; '  dta^e  ra'ea.  'he  preference  should  be 
»;iven  f,.  1  'hat  form  of  communlcatlcn  wnlcii 
I.S  iTi  «t  thorougii  tuid  complete.  It  U  my 
i..p!ru;n  iliat  '"le  book  U  the  form  of  com- 
n;'inicati.  n  Tvhich  does  arcomplifih  this  pur- 
p^.sf*  mi  .-jt  f'Uly  and  that  It  should  there- 
t  r*-  receive  preierpuce  above  any  other  form 
if  'written  cummui'-.ication  In  the  determlna- 
lu  n  i,t  'TIT  postage  rates. 

It  L-.  r.  /f;  likely  that  the  determination 
nf  Tdies  re.suitlng  frura  these  present  hear- 
lr.t:s  .tnd  'he  possible  subsequent  action  of 
the  Houft*-  and  the  Senate  wiU  be  the  final 
dffrniinatjcn  of  postage  ratea.  Rate  hear- 
1:  :;s  iv.n  >d^M.<i'mpnts  will  undoubtedly  take 
p..i  e  In  the  future.  Because  of  this,  I  be- 
lifve  tha'  books  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
pur  e!-pOvSt  clasaitication.  which  Is  a  mer- 
er !:.dLse  claa*iflc3tion.  and  should  be  con- 
Hiiiered  as  second  class. 

I  do  net  thtnk  that  the  determination 
cf  such  rates  should  be  left  with  the  Post- 
rrsa-ner  General  a:id  the  Interstate  Cora- 
n;er:e  C<  mmisslon.  as  may  be  dene,  but 
ri-her  th,-.t  the  determination  should  rest 
w.'h  The  Congress  of  the  Cnlted  States. 

!  j.m  sure  that  you  have  heard  testimony 
arl  fcnow  the  position  of  varlctia  educa- 
ti  ..lal  and  academic  organizations  of  the 
c.iii.trT  The  A.-^-iertcan  Library  Assocla- 
ti  ..  .\.:ier:can  Council  on  Education,  the 
N  i'ion;il  Education  Association,  the  Asso- 
r:  itlcn  of  Chief  Suite  School  OflOcea.  United 
:f-.ite"5  Office  of  Education,  the  Library  of 
C  ir.gT"ss.  and  the  .Association  of  American 
U.i.versl'y  Profesaors  are  all  on  record  tn 
Gpna^ltirn  to  discriminatory  postal  rates  on 
'c  ..;ks. 

I  .should  like  to  make  the  following  rec- 
cn-.-nf-ndatlnns  to  the  ccmmittee  in  regard 
I.    'lip  rates  on  books: 

1    Bo.  k.-!   should   be   reclassified  as   secrnd 

rl.is.s,  ar.d 

2.  The  postal  rate  which  Is  imposed  upon 
thrm  should  be  the  same  as  that  wh;ch  is 
Irrp.-'ced  on  the  residing  material  in  m- ^a- 
z:".fs  and  o'her  periodicals  which  a.-e  ci:r- 
r'':."v  c!i?sl:ied  as  scccnd-clasa  mater:-! 


Statement  of  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  wxsT  vtacimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREFENTA  IIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Ric- 
onD.  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Hon.  Ckbll  D  Pwklvs.  of  Kentucky, 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commissicn. 
May  31.   1951: 

May  It  pleaae  the  Commlaalon.  I  appear 
here  this  morning  aa  a  RepresentatlTc  la 
Cont^ess  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict In  Kentucky  In  opposition  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Texas  Oaa  Transmission 
Ci;rp,  to  sell  itm  to  a  new  Ind'istrial  customer, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Johnscnvllla 
plant. 


I  feel  that  if  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  authorizing  the  sale  of 
gas  to  the  TVA  Is  approved  that  one  of  our 
basic  Industries  will  be  severely  injured  and 
crippled  to  the  extent  that  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  will  be  affected.  In  fact, 
the  economy  of  the  whole  Nation  has  already 
been  afTected  by  the  Inrotuis  made  by  gas 
and  oil  as  a  competitive  fuel.  I  an>  hopeful 
that  this  Commission  will  not  approve  ap- 
plicat;ons  of  this  type  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  country's  energy  resources  when  such 
application  is  basically  unsound  and  against 
the  public  interest. 

An  abundant  supply  of  ready  availahie 
energy  Is  necesaary  to  the  maintenance  of 
high-level  functioning  of  the  American 
economy  Tliere  must  t>e  an  appropriate 
distribution  of  the  energy  load  among  the 
various  types  of  energy  in  harmony  with  the 
reserves  and  special  uses  for  which  each  type 
of  fuel  IS  best  adapted.  There  is  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  Individual  and  the 
public  responsibility  for  sound  energy  re- 
soxirces  programs  and  poUcies.  The  public 
must  protect  the  interest  of  future  genera- 
tions and  auempt  to  maintain  a  plentiful 
supply.  Naturally,  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Federal  Power  Commission  was 
established. 

Of  special  concern  Is  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  the  load  on  mineral  fuels  ta  being 
tran&ferred  from  supplies  that  are  abundant 
to  other  easily  exhaustible  fuels  for  which 
there  is  only  limited  supply.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  petroleiun  ajid  natural  gas 
together  have  only  a  very  small  percent  of 
the  total  reserves  of  mineral  fuels  In  this 
country,  and  we  continue  to  expand  our  use 
of  these  easily  exhattstible  fuels  and  to  shift 
to  them  more  and  more  of  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  our  industries.  As  a  result, 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  has  already  been 
affected 

t  li  such  a  shift  is  permitted  to  continue, 
eventually  all  the  people  throughout  the 
country  will  realize  what  an  xinwlae  public 
policy  oxu:  Government  cut  the  pattern  for, 
because  It  can  only  he  a  question  of  time 
until  a  reverse  process  must  transfer  a  large 
proportion  of  industry  back  to  use  of  our 
abundant  coal  deposits.  In  case  of  an  all- 
out  war,  these  coal  mines  cannot  be  opened 
up  overnight.  In  many  instances  where  they 
are  now  shutting  down  it  will  take  a  year 
to  get  them  back  into  operation.  TVA  has 
failed  to  consider  the  effect  their  proposal 
to  use  gas  is  havUig  upon  the  coal  Industry. 
•  If  we  intend  to  work  for  a  strong  Indus- 
trial foundation  for  America,  we  must  termi- 
nate these  illogical  policies  and  programs 
that  continue  to  cripple  an  indiistry  that 
must  be  at  a  later  date  reestablished  and 
expanded  to  restore  the  Nation  to  a  sound 
pattern  of  industrial  energy. 

In  one  step  after  another,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  Is  contributing  to  this  unwise 
program.  In  this  case,  a  Federal  agency  has 
undertaken  to  substitute  natural  gas  for 
coal  because  it  may  be  at  the  moment  more 
economical  to  do  so.  However.  I  personally 
feel  that  this  is  not  true  in  this  instance. 
We  know  tha:  many  new  Government  plants 
are  being  erected  In  areas  where  exhaustible 
gas  and  pt?t:cleum  will  be  consunied  tn  large 
amou:it.s  while  the  coal  mines  go  on  piirt- 
tlme  operation  because  of  lost  markets. 

The  pe-ple  m  my  district  are  expressing 
much  concern  and  wondering  if  our  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  check  this  economically 
unsound  pruaram  which  is  bringing  about  a 
hure  unemployment  problem  and  seriously 
cnpphn_-  the  industry  in  more  wars  than 
one. 

I  wouid  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  receive.:!  from  Mr  B.  F.  Reed,  secretary- 
trea:~urer  of  tiie  Turn  »r-Klkhorn  Mining  Co., 
Drift.  Ky  .  dated  May  25.  1951: 

"Tlie  C cmmission  should  consider  more 
than  .i:i  i.^.:-nei!ate  c:_\!l.arr-a^.d-cents  cost. 
It  should   consider   the  fact  that  coal  is  a 


dependable  fuel,  and  It  haa  been  demon- 
strated that  gas  ts  very  uncertain.  It  should 
also  be  considered  that  by  displacing  coal 
with  gas.  you  are  also  increasing  the  luxem- 
ployment  problem.  Our  Government  does 
so  many  things  In  a  manner  that  it  appears 
the  right  hand  doesnt  know  what  the  left 
hand  Is  doing,  and  I  hope  you  will  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  coal  Is  given  favor- 
able consideration.  Our  freight  rates  won't 
p)ermlt  us  to  ship  to  Johnsonvllle.  but  it 
might  relieve  our  competition  in  some  other 
areas  If  the  Johnsonvllle  plant  uses  coal." 

Also  to  give  the  Commission  some  figures 
on  my  congressional  district  In  Kentucky 
concerning  the  Hazard  coal  fields  and  the 
Big  Sandy  coal  fields.  Both  of  these  coal 
fields  are  exclusively  in  my  district. 

•Hazard  coal  fields  produced  524.000  tens 
of  coal  in  April;  Big  Sandy  coal  fields  pro- 
duced 1.075.000  tons  of  coal  tn  AjarU. 

"WORK    DATS    PXa    WXEX 

'Hazard  coal  fields 

"Week  ending  April  7:  64  mines  operated 
2.1  days. 

"Week  ending  AprU  14:  64  mines  operated 

2.0  days. 

"Week  ending  AprU  31 :  64  mines  operated 
2.5  days. 
"Week  ending  April  38:  64  mines  operated 

2.3  days. 

"Week  ending  May  5:  61  mines  operated 

2.4  days. 

"Week  ending  May  12:  62  mines  operated 
2.4  days. 

"Week  ending  May  19:  62  mines  operated 
2.4  days. 

"Big  Sandy  coal  fields 

"Week  ending  April  7:  «  mines  operated 
9  days. 

"Week  ending  April  14:  49  mines  operated 
3  3  days. 

"Week  ending  AprU  21 :  49  mines  operated 
3.9  days. 

'Week  ending  April  28:  49  mines  operated 
3.8  days. 

"Week  ending  May  5:  49  mines  operated 

4.1  days. 

"Week  ending  May  12:  49  mines  operated 
4.0  days. 

"Week  ending  May  19:  49  mines  operated 
3  8  days. 

"These  figures  are  simple  average.** 

Again,  to  read  an  excerpt  from,  a  letter 
received  by  me  concerning  the  Harlan  Coun- 
ty coal  fields.  This  letter  was  received  from 
George  S.  Ward,  secretary  of  Harlan  County 
Coal  Operators  Association,  one  of  Congress- 
man J'MT"!  S.  G'liCENS  constituents,  and  he 
received  a  copy: 

"Of  course,  this  action  on  the  part,  of  TVA 
Is  very  obnoxious  to  the  industry.  If  they 
carry  out  the  proposed  program,  it  merely 
means  less  coal  production  and  less  earnings 
for  our  employees.  In  my  40  years  of  experi- 
ence m  the  coal  indtistry,  I  have  never  seen 
a  situation  comparable  to  the  present.  We 
have  gone  through  some  mighty  tough  sea- 
sons during  peacetime:  but.  vrlth  a  war  on 
our  hands  and  the  Government  spending  bil- 
lions for  defense,  it  has  created  no  more  de- 
mand and  has  not  stepped  up  running  time 
to  more  than  equal  our  dull  seasons  in  peace- 
time. For  the  week  ending  May  19,  of  46 
commercial  mines.  8  worked  3  days.  13 
worked  4  days,  11  worked  3  days,  12  worked 
2  days,  2  worked  1  day.  2  worked  no  days,  or 
an  average  of  only  2.9  days;  and.  this  Is  just 
about  the  picture  for  the  Hazard  and  Big 
Sandy  fields.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  operators  are  advancing  necessary  fro- 
cerles,  hundreds  of  families  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  charity.  Even  on  our  present  high- 
wage  scale,  a  man  cannot  buy  the  bare  ne- 
cesities  for  his  famUy  on  less  than  3  days  a 
week.  As  you  know,  there  Is  an  in«chaiistl- 
ble  supply  of  coal  which  is  not  true  of  gas; 
and,  mere  Is  absolutely  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  numbers  employed  by  the  coal  in- 


dustry and  those  employesl  by  the  gaa  In- 
dustry." 

I  noticed  a  press  release  In  the  Lcuisvllla 
Courier-Journal  a  day  or  two  ago  which  X 

would  like  to  read  at  this  time: 

"ncpixj-rmnrr  ne  acDcxs  at  low  point  m  AnxL 

"PXAmcroar.  Kt  ,  May  27  —The  Economic 
Security  Department  said  today  employment 
In  Kentucky  a>al  mines  reached  its  lowest 
point  in  AprU  since  September  1940.  The 
Department  reported  52.000  persona  were  em- 
ployed by  the  mines  last  month,  compared 
with  53.700  in  March.  The  decline  was  at- 
tributed to  the  shrinking  demand  for  ooal 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer  montiM." 

I  mention  these  letters  and  prcaa  releaaa 
In  order  that  the  Comnalsslon  may  under- 
stand the  situation  facing  one  of  our  baalo 
Industries. 

In  the  event  TVA  could  achieve  any  econ- 
omy in  doUars  and  cents  by  getting  their 
contract  with  Texas  Gas  Traiumtaalon  Corp. 
approved,  it  would  only  be  false  economy.  I 
can  see  no  sound  reason  why  this  Commla- 
sloD  should  permit  TVA  to  go  ahead  and 
buUd  a  65-mlle  gas  \i::it.  which  would  be  a 
tremendous  unnecessary  cost  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  deprive  other  eaaentlal  defenae 
agencies  of  our  Government  erf  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  steel  greatly  needed 
for  the  defense  of  our  country.  And  there 
can  be  no  sound  reason  fca*  such  action  since 
this  Is  being  done  In  anXtx  that  TVA  may 
have  gaa  on  an  Interruptlble  baala. 

In  an  attempt  to  support  the  propoaed 
construction  of  a  natural  gas  pipeline  to 
supply  part  of  the  fuel  requlremeDta  of  the 
Johnsonvllle  plant.  TVA  contesda  that  tht« 
pipeline,  by  providing  a  limited  supply  of 
natural  gas  on  an  Interruptllaie  baals.  would 
assure  continuous  supply  of  power  for  vital 
and  defense  loads. 

Let  us  look  at  the  fax;ta  of  this  aituatioii. 
The  Johnson vtUe  plant  Is  located  In  an  araa 
which  has  readily  available  abundant  re- 
sources of  coal.  Now  It  ts  propoaed  to  re- 
place from  time  to  time  the  use  of  such 
abundant  coal  resources  with  natural  gaa. 
the  urgent  demands  for  which  tn  many  dis- 
tricts is  straining  transportation  require- 
ments to  the  utmoBt.  It  Is  dUBcult  to  see 
how  this  makes  sense  as  a  defenae  meaaure. 
or  in  any  other  respect. 

It  is  particularly  dlfilcTilt  to  aen  justifica- 
tion In  the  statement  that  by  construction 
of  this  pipeline  a  continuous  supply  of  power 
for  defense  loads  wUl  be  assured.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  ts  that  such  rontiminus  «unply 
will  He  assured  by  coal,  not  by  gas. 

It  iis  conceded  by  the  TVA  that  the  pipeline 
will  bring  In  to  JohnsonvUle  only  a  limited 
supply  of  natural  gas,  and  It  Is  a  further  fact 
that  such  gas  will  be  furnished  on  an  Inter- 
ruptlble basis.  Hence,  the  gas  supply  may  be 
cut  off  at  any  time  whenever  other  firm  de- 
mands for  gas  require  such  action  to  Yx 
taken.  Is  this  what  Is  meant  by  continuous 
and  dependable  supply  for  vital  defenae 
loads?     Surely  tt  is  not. 

There  wUl  be  continuous  and  dependable 
supplies  of  fuel  as  required,  tt  ti,  agreed.  Imt 
only  because  coal  will  be  there  to  flU  the 
breach  when  the  gas  supply  falls  or  Is  In- 
sul&cient.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  get 
those  words — "continuous"  and  "depend- 
able"— tn  the  right  place  and  In  the  right 
context.  It  Is  coal  that  will  be  counted  upon 
as  the  reliable  stand-by;  but.  unfortunately. 
If  this  pipeline  is  built,  the  coal  miners  and 
producers  who  provide  this  easentlal  aastu*- 
ance  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate BteadUy  In  providing  the  necesaary 
fuel  suppUes,  They  are  expected  to  fill  the 
breach  when  emergencies  and  gaa  cut-offs 
come,  as  they  will:  but  Intermitt  nt  idleness 
would  be  their  reward  whenever  surplus  gaa 
supplies  can  be  provided  temr  orarily  on  a 
dump  basis. 

In  seeking  to  hare  this  plp-llne  buUt. 
TVA  Is  attracted  by  the  Inducement  of  a 
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I  Mipply  at  fM  aa  a  Usvorarr  ftad  In- 
tamiVtitO*  b«rt».  Ttoi  gaa  supptlcr  cw.  <rf 
•aaiM.  •ttotA  to  quou  •  knt  rat*  tor  unicii  ga* 
«a  •  4tuai».  tnurruptibto  baal*-  Ha  gau  a 
market  far  taia  asoaa  idippUaa  dartag  parioda 
viMC  Um  pipatlxM  >*  Bot  fully  utlUaad  other- 
win.  tout  wttAoot  any  taapoMlMlity  to  tup- 
ply  fwl  wtoiii  the  naad  to  graataat.  That 
iwuiwHHnUT  li  tiooKbad  off — to  ooaL  Otrrt- 
ovaty.  alowat  any  kind  of  b<i»tn<a>  can  quot« 
tav  Lu<iiiaiiwm  rataa  ta  racb  etreuawtancw. 
TTA  iCataa  thay  ara  paytof  ap- 
17H  cwnta  par  cuMC  tlxnuand  on 

^_  tat  uiia  gaa  on  aa  Intamiptlble 

TlMy  admit  tbat  tliair  averac*  coal 
m  urn  amountad  to  96  43.  ConatdartnK 
tlM  ptpillBa  to  be  eonatmetcd.  and  all  tb« 
vp^atp  m  conaetlon  tbcnvttli.  It  Mem*  to 
s*  tJHt  tftera  would  be  vary  little  nrtng.  tf 
any.  oo  a  daUar»-aQd*«asts  baala.  I  cannot 
of  any  more  unwlee  policy  for  any 
r  d  oar  aoramBiant  tu  resort  to  in 
Ufca  tbaw.    Vanzrally  ve  are  bopeful 

afaney  of  our  OoTeroireat  will 

thW  mlataka  froaa  taking  place. 

^hte  partlcalar  problem.  It 

t  to  aea  tbe  temporary  knd  lu- 

of  gaa  to  the  TV  A.  or  to 

Uka  oonatuMT  of  fuel.     But   'Me 

ua  qtMaUon.  aixl  tbe  queatto'i  I 

»Ht«  Oommteakxi  will  consider. 

It  adda  up  to  a  tound  defeaes 

pollcf  or  a  aound  kmc-r*of*  P«^<:  policy. 
WlMB  ITwil^Tlt  tbrouslk.  tt  Is  abown  to  b;  a 
T— itj  ■niaailTi  and  Improndant  way  to  ob- 
tiBipcrarUy  and  tntermlttantly.  a  cb<ap 
of  IM  at  a  barffam  rata,  bat  likewise 
■  VBtfepaadabIa  and  tmraliabla  type 
at  awaloa.  Oontrwt  thla  witb  depandaiile 
OC  tha  area,  with  fully  acla- 
tha  yaar  round  and  aaawad  ::ar 

ktia*«ai  of  yaara. 

__  a  foal  abortive 

TVA  la  vttlwat  oMvtt.   In  tba  S>«t  place. 

•U  tiia  year  round 

plaoas  no  raatile- 

mm  TVA  ^aaa«raMBt  aa  to  tba  amoimt 

ba  TtTf'Tr*'^^     I  taal  eat\A- 

it  «ak  VTA  baa  aaw  baan  canfrantad 

ft  ««!  afeattapi  ob  any  oecarton  ataoa 

of  «ha  eeal  mpply  at 

graaaman  Jcam 

I's  distrtet  In  Kaataefcy. 

I  knu  boaa  adelaad  by  tba  Ualtad  Mine 

tbdt  Dcttbar  tba  Ten- 

tba    Atomic 

H«^  an  any  accaiton  con- 

Vanad  Mlna  fPoitan  of  Jnvica 

about  any  Pati  tbartaga.    Tba 

of  Aaiartea  atand  ready 

to  aM  tbat  tbaaa  taportant  g^>v- 

bava  an  abundant  on- 

of  coal  tba  year  roiuid. 

of  Aaarlca  and 

about  tba 

la    tbaaa    latarrupUble 

■eta  aatarad  Into  by 

^^        -.It  approead  by  tbla 

will  aawaty  cr^>la  our  ooal 

la  iiarira     Tba  mlnan  and  in- 

wa  takli«  tba  poimoa  tbat  our  Oov- 

tbla  ptetoM  from  tba 

ladVKtry 

a  aovad  emainaij.  ratbar  tban 

to    ba 


to  aay 

to  two 

atrlnfi  to 

kind 

tbat  inir> 

It  ta  l'( 

aacl  la 
of  taa«al 


of  laa.  It  la  tma.  bava  U 
tm  aa   Intarmptible   baata   for    pviwar 
In   otbar    inataneea   and    aiaaa. 


But  It  la  particularly  rrckleas  and  sl>crt- 
al«btad  for  a  public  agency  auch  m  TVA  ui 
pursue  sucb  a  policy  (even  conceding  it  may 
be  soma  cheaper  in  dollars  and  cents i  ot 
Oeetlng  gain  and  fslse  ecaoomy 

•ioreorer.  while  the  TVA  suthir.uea  di-. 
not  at  the  moment  propose  to  p\;rc.*iase  in- 
terruptlbie  gas  luppUes  for  th-ir  cher 
steam  plsnu.  OieT  have  tndicatwl  grnrrallv 
their  intention  u:»  Mft  further  oDp;ftur.i- 
tlea  of  the  »am«  UI-adTlsed  *-.r:  w'ncn 
would  progressively  weaken  the  abUitv  ■  f 
the  coal  Industry  and  the  miners  \n  -hir 
whole  area  to  »upply  fca.ilc  fuel  n^-f.Js  n  ^:i 
in  peacetime  and  in  cmerKency  Ihc  ':me 
to  step  this  kind  of  •hortsmhted  veiitur'' 
against  the  best  lr.tere..ts  A  our  country  is 
now 

Many  mumclpaiuiea  vpr  the  N*t!  n  i-'? 
unable  to  i<et  needed  ass  f  r  honi'"  cuisuinp- 
t:on  In  the  wlntcnme.  Many  citie  in  nsy 
State  are  cGnXi-onted  with  ih;^  ^^.:  r-  ii:e-cf- 
gas  prcblem  Unles*  this  C  nir".:  -i  ii  takes 
firm  acti.  n.  In  ir.stances  •-■?  •.':.-.  f.pe.  the 
coal  Industry  in  America  will  &♦»  "sev^rflv 
crippled  in  a  verv  shor*  p*'::  ~l  ■'  :ime  j:ut 
at  the  same  time,  the  natural-uas  ii.^lrl-  i 
Amerlc  will  9<--.<-in  'z"  cl"p;e'cd  ii.la  C-  ni- 
mlaalon  is  empcwered  with  the  resp<  ..  =  .- 
blUty  cf  ccnservin^  ■^x.t  natutai  resources 
and  seelna  tluit  they  are  adapted  to  the 
most  suitable  uses  from  the  standpoint  .f 
the  public  welfare  I  fetl  coniiceni  rt.ac 
this  Commisalcn  wul  net  p*>r:T..t  na'ural 
gas  to  displace  co.il  when  It  Is  ect^nomir  i;.y 
unscund.  and  when,  as  i  rpsu:*.  the  w.ii  le 
economy   and   pubilc    are   Rflected. 

Many   etas   ccmpanies    have    soon    the    •»!.<«- 
dom  of  iJ**veloplnK  storasre  prr!*><-'s  i:.     r  .t-r 
tbat   they  may   take   care   of   their   peak   t:.  - 
manda.   and   to  dimmish   the   need   f  r   p^  1- 
dllng    surplus    ga.<»    m    the    summertime 
Interruptlble  cont.-acts      There  •*■   J^d  Ap;HMr 
to   be   no  reason   why   similar   deveioptn*"- •  < 
of  under^cur.d  storaj?e   w-u'.a   n-t   be   ts^as- 
Ible  for  the  Texas  Oas  TraiiBmission  C-r;) 
In   order   that    many    of   Its   cu.'^t..  niers    wiio 
are  In  desperate  need  of  an  tccrea.  ed  tsupp  y 
of  gas.  such  as  Ih*"  Li<:;ul«vi;ie  Ga.?  i  Elefr.c. 
tha  city  of  Carrollion.  Ky  .  ard  oth?r  cim'"» 
may    have    an    adequate    supply    to    »«".»fy 
their  peak  demands  in  tbe  wmteriime 

From  all  press  reports.  It  seems  th.it  tt  's 
Impossible  for  the  gas  companies  u>  me*-: 
the  peak  demand  cf  home  ci  n^umi  r-^  jvt 
this  Nation  in  the  wintertime  H-indrerl.s 
of  fpm'Mes  who  ^-ri  the  surface  fr<;rr.  wt-.ich 
t**e  natural  gas  Is  being  drained  are  unable 
to  obtain  gas  In  the  locality  of  numer-us 
gas  Unm  of  gas  companies,  even  f  :r  cl'  king 
purpoaes,  in  this  country  today 

As  recently  as  May  17  the  Ohio  Public 
ITtllitlea  Commission  ordered  a  freeze  en  new 
gaa  installations  I  understand  that  thf» 
Tezaa  Legislature,  or  on--  branch  'f  th.-\t 
body,  paswd  a  bill  imposing  a  1-cent  t:i.i 
par  tbouaand  cubic  feet  en  gas  taken  cut  jf 
tha  State.  In  the  Appalachlcn  Coals.  Inc  , 
bulletin  fca-warded  to  me  by  E  J  Dnvis. 
Comba.  Ky..  one  of  my  constituents,  dated 
Ifay  >t,  1981.  commencing  on  page  8,  i^^ere 
la  an  article  headed  "Tt.xas  wants  to  keep 
Texas  gaa  in  Texas" 

"Tbare  are  several  bills  pending  bef  re  the 
Texas  Legislature  which  would  appreciably 
affact  the  transportatton  and  cost  cf  natural 
gaa.  From  the  standpoint  of  competitive 
fuala.  a  bill  which  has  passed  the  H  use  dl- 
ractlDg  tbe  Texas  Railroad  CommLkslon  to 
Intenrena  In  Federal  Power  CommL«sijn 
baarlngi,  to  curb  the  exportation  of  Texas 
gaa.  la  among  the  more  Important  ones 
Tbla  bill  baa  been  referred  to  a  aubcummlttce 
dlraetad  to  dlactus  an  export  policy  with  rep- 
ktatlvaa  of  the  Statea  of  Oklahoma  and 

"la  tba  maantlma.  Ttaaa  newspapers  re- 
port an  Incident  baarlng  on  this  question 
tbat  la  of  eonaldarabla  Intcraat  to  proponents 
of  tba  tegtalaUon.    Tbe  Dallas  Morning  News 

cf  Tuescif  J,  M.iy  8,  1951.  reported  on  t;ie  in- 
cident as  fall  07,-8: 


"The  serenity  of  the  opening  session  :f 
the  American  Oas  AssoclaUon  natural  gas 
de;.>axtmenls  spring  meeting  was  dlituroed 
ai'the  Baker  Hotel  Monday  mornln?  when 
the  chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commls- 
sn  n  stepped  to  the  microphone.  '  Yvni  re  not 
going  to  l.ke  what  I  am  going  to  say. '  Oiln 
Cu'.berLEOn  announced.  And.  smUing  ne  oe- 
i?an  swlnsjlng  with  both  fists  against  pipelines 
thn.  suck  Texas  preclaua  natural  gaa  to  the 
E^i't  and  North. 

■  The  7C0  gas  men.  who  had  previously 
listened  almost  passively  to  three  other 
'..■-.i^'Ts  die  their  industry  s  irouiles  perked 
\ip  As  Culberson  saw  it.  the  time  mlgh'. 
c<;me  when  Texans  wculdn  t  ha\e  any  gas 
le  t.  and  might  have  to  freeze  or  buy  gas 
bark    frrm    the    Ncrth.      Besides,    it    was    his 

^'  idled  opinion'  and  'coubov  phlloeophy  ' 
th.it  eas  might  unbalance  the  Ea^t  s  coal 
cci  inomy 

■  The  tris  men  "lughed  as  they  listened 
to  al.'j  h'~niefipun  wit  Oun  Culberson  was  a 
br.ever  m  home  enterprise,  he  insisted,  and 
he  wanted  Texas  to  keep  lU  gas.  and  the 
L.tst   to  keep  its  coal. 

Wh.*:  s  golrg  to  happen  to  Tuxas  when 

a.l  rjs  K.13  IS  gone'^  '  he  asked.  "V/hat's  go- 
i;:k  to  happen  to  7,000.CXK)  Texans '  "  There 
•a:..  c<.me  a  day,  he  predicted.  w.-ien  every 
cunic  ;  )ot  of  gas  In  America  will  fc-  ex- 
h.iuscd  The  experts  n.ay  say  thert  s  a  hun- 
dred years'  supply  left  and  more  miy  be  dis- 
ci vend,  but  CUiberson  wondered; 

■  '  "What  s  a  hundred  years  In  he  econ- 
omy zi  Texas  or  the  United  State «?•  Gas, 
h«'  explained,  was  Texas  Irre placet  ble  a^set. 
He  atcured  the  coal  supply  could  ast  2,000 
yea's,' 

•Among  the  bills  now  pending  In  Texas 
Leal.slature  dealing  with  netural  eis  Is  one 
t  )  increase  the  severance  tax  by  1  cent  per 
thGu.sand  cubic  feet.  That  bill  hfs  already 
J  ,iK.<ied  the  hou*e  and  was  recently  reported 
livorabiy  u^x:n  by  a  senate  committee 

Another  bill  which  has  already  fassed  the 
house  would  authorlae  the  Texas  Railroad 
Cummlsslor  to  set  a  minimum  prlc<  on  natu- 
ral gas  dt  the  wellhead  It  Is  pred  cted  that 
the  minimum  price  will  be  set  at  10  cents 
per  thousand  cubic  feet.  If  and  when  the 
bill  Ifi  finally  passed.  It  might  be  iioted  here 
that  similar  legislation,  which  U  aread^  Uw 
In  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  has  be«  n  upheld 
hv  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jut  Unlt«d  States." 

In  the  circumstances  I  feel  that  the  Com- 
mLs.slon  should  stop  waste  from  bMng  com- 
mitted In  instances  of  this  type  aid  require 
that  gas  be  conserved  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  Is  most  adapted. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Comnrlsslon  will 
disapprove  this  application  of  Texus  Gas  and 
TVA  because  If  our  Oovemmen :  agencies 
are  permitted  to  continue  to  tiade  off  a 
suund  dependable,  inexhaustible  fuel — and 
It  is  undeniable  that  coal  is  the  be  t  generat- 
ing  fuel  known  to  man — to  an  exhaustible 
fuel  better  adapted  for  other  pui  poses,  the 
psychological  effect  of  otir  Government  tak- 
ing the  lead  In  Instances  of  this  t  -pe  w.ll  be 
shocking  to  the  coal  people,  anl  nothing 
could  do  more  to  crush  the  coal  1  idustry  In 
this  country. 


Ameadsca<  of  Railraafl  Retinmeat  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJIKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLL!NG 

or    UISSCTTXI 

IS  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRKSEN  rATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  6.  19  il 

Mr  BOLLINO.  Mr  Speal.er.  there 
are  pending  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  <  Commerce 
Feveral  bills  to  amend  the  Ralroad  Re- 
tirement Act.    ^  we  all  Itnow.  ihoee  p-^- 
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pie  who  are  attempting  to  live  on  fixed 
incomes  such  a.s  railroad  pensioners  are 
facine  an  impos-sible  situation  On  one 
hand  the  pressures  of  the  cost  of  living 
continue  to  mount.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  benefit  allo7.ances  are  ndlculcj^ly 
sntaii  by  comparison. 

There  seem  to  Le  .several  confuctmg 
phiioiophics  contained  m  the  vanou.s 
biil.s  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
benffiis  under  the  act  mast  be  broueht 
up  to  rhc  realities  of  today's  livln?  co«ts, 
ii;e.spec:.ve  of  what  these  increases 
m.^ht  do  to  the  future  of  the  raUroad 
retirement  fund.  Also,  there  are  tho^e 
uho  are  advocatins  that  any  available 
<urp!U.s  :n  the  retirement  account  .should 
be  u-ed  to  grant  the  larsest  po-ssible 
benefit  increa.ses  for  retired  employees 
only  at  the  exclu.sion  of  survivors  such 
a.s  widot^s  and  children.  Another  point, 
of  view  advocates  a  balanced,  carefully 
worked  out  program  of  increases  for  ail 
bencticanes  under  the  act.  while  at  the 
.■^ame  t:me  maintaining  the  financial 
soundne*^  of  the  retirement  fund. 

H  R  3669,  spcniored  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association,  seems  to 
me  the  bei,t  balanced  bill  of  all  of  those 
that  we  are  now  considenng.  It  achieves 
a  sen^e  of  social  responsibility  which 
must  ahi'.ays  be  the  beacon  by  which Con- 
gre;ss  should  guide  itself  in  considering 
any  retirement  legislation.  H.  R.  3669 
provides  substantial  twnefits  for  widows 
and  children  as  well  a?  pen.sioners  and 
annuitants.  In  addition,  this  bill  makes 
provision  for  a  wife's  benefit  in  the  raii- 
road-reurement  system  w.hich  is  now 
laclcing. 

With  respect  to  widows  and  children, 
their  benefits  under  the  railroad  system 
at  present  are  Inferior  to  those  of  social 
secunty.  In  addition,  social  security  at 
the  moment  contains  a  wife-benefit  pro- 
vi.sion  which  the  retirement  system  does 
not  have.  Both  of  these  features  are 
vital  to  any  legislation  that  we  enact  m 
order  that  the  retirement  system  in  con- 
sideration of  the  higher  taxes  paid  by 
those  who  are  covered  be  equal  to  or 
better  than  social  security.  In  addition. 
H.  R  3669  contains  very  liberal  increases 
for  annuitants  and  beneficiaries  approxi- 
mately as  great  as  is  provnded  in  any  of 
the  other  bills  that  are  based  on  realities. 
It.  therefore,  seems  clear  to  me  that 
H.  R.  3669  deserves  support. 


Price  CcilJBS  M  Cattle 


BO  I  am  sending  ycu  the  actual  ccwta  of  feed- 
Inj?  my  steers  each  dAy. 

These  figures  are  based  on  a  750- pound 
steer  and  Governme.Tt  price  en  corn,  but  no 
ceiimg  on  proiem  feed  at-.d  no  ceiling  on 
feeders  as  replacement  cattle  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  cattle  in  Wnght  Couniy,  Icwa. 
was  laid  ui  from  33  to  42  cer^is  [ier  pour-d 
from  October  1950  to  Ma..-ch  1351 

Mr.  EhSalJe  says  these  csitle  can  be  sf.:d 
at  a  profit,  but  I  dtufct;  very  much  1'  DiSaUe 
ki:.jw.s  a  steer  frcrr.  a  bull  or  i:  he  can  tell 
a  live  i>ne  Iroin  a  aead  one.  Why  is  It  that 
when  the  Gcvernrrient  g<jes  cut  to  buy  air- 
piijnes.  laiiks.  or  guiis  they  guarantee  a  prrof.t 
to  the  manufacturer,  but  wfcen  t.^ie  very 
necessities  of  life  ciirae  up  there  is  *  cevlivig 
on  tiiem  regard^f ^is  ol  -xhethor  there  is  a 
profit  cr  a  loss. 

Her>?  are  the  figures  a-s  I  am  'xe^<i:n%  my 
cattle  tixlcy.  tuc  I  c.-»n't  f*t'e:.  tiK-ra  m 
2  moi.'iis"  time,  a.?  DtS.iue  says  It  can  be 
do.je.  and  I  hare  fed  cattie  a  zood  rr.ar.y 
years 

It  takes  22  piy^^inds  of  No,  2  yellow  com 
per  he.-id  per  day,  at  $'..50  per  b5.ishel;  1 '•  ^ 
to  2  pounds  protein  per  head  per  day.  at  IIOO 
a  ton  (liO  criiingt:  20  pt:'Unds  eoxi  legume 
hay.  at  $20  jjer  tor.;  plus  salt,  mineral,  normal 
de.ita  Icipo.  and  labor. 

N'j*  agure  2  pcunds  a  c'l.y  (average  .steer  1. 
at  35  cents  per  piound  iDiSalle's  ceiling i.  and 
this  is  the  way  it  fignres  out:  59  cents  per 
head  per  day  for  corn;  7'^  cents  per  head  per 
day  for  protein.  20  cents  per  head  p>er  day 
for  hay;  4  cents  per  head  per  day  lor  salt 
and  mineral  (nothing  for  labor,  trucking  to 
market  or  equipment):  total.  WV-j  cents. 

If  the  cattle  gamed  2  pounds  a  day  and 
were  sold  for  35  cents  per  fx)und.  tt  would 
be  70  cents.  I  ask  ycu.  Does  that  look  like 
a  profit' 

I  would  like  to  personally  talk  with  Mr. 
DlSaile  and  And  out  how  he  figures  a  profit. 

Can  you  blame  farmers  for  rushing  cattie 
to  market  or  selling  to  the  black  market? 
You  know  thoee  fl^gures  won't  buy  mink 
cofi.ts  or  take  anyone  to  swank  hotels  In 
Florida. 

I   say   forget   about   the  celling  on   cattle 
and    Instead    urge    farmers    to    feed    cattie. 
That's  what  brings  up  the  supply  of  meat. 
Yours  Tery  irvily, 

Leo  Ltwch  &  Son, 
By  Leo  Ltnch. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMF5 1.  DOLUYER 

OF    tow  A 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  19SI 

Mr  DOLLTV^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBD.  I  include  the  followmg  letter: 

CX^AUOM.  Iowa.  Ifof  16,  1951. 
Ton   J.OCCS  I.  Dotxrvxm. 

House  Ofiee  BuiUtinf. 

WasKtngton.  D.  C. 
Dkak  Sn:  I  am  writing  ytm  in  refsrd  to 
the    proposed  cattle   celling      Senator  Mat- 
Mu«K  has  t>ecu  boUenixg  for  fe%*  and  ftgurcst 


Noninf  *mi  Norses :  Tlie  MissioB  of  Oae, 
tbe  Metdc  of  tkc  OtWr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or   NXW   TOHK 

IS  THE  Houaa;  of  represejttattves 
Wednesdav.  June  S.  1951 

Mr  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  permissicm  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recow»,  I  include  therein  an  address 
by  Rear  Adm.  Lamont  Pugh.  Medical 
Corps.  United  States  Navy.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy,  dehvered  at  tiie  gradu- 
ation exercises  of  the  nurses  training 
school  of  the  Jewish  Hospital,  of  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  on  May  14.  1951: 

Of  all  the  professions,  for  women  I  hare 
for  ktng  regarded  the  nurstog  proTesBlcni  as 
among  tike  ikoblcst.  and  I  x^Onk  tbe  mecflcal 
prcf  rsskm  Bbould.  better  than  any  otho- 
group  of  IndlTktualB.  be  qualified  to  pass 
Jlxxi^ment  opon  or  ei.p«Mfc  an  cEtlmate  of  the 
Importaitea  of  nwrtta^  and  mnnea.  9^xm 
aside  from  tike  vartblneai  at  tlHtr  istrfea- 
ilon.  I  wiH  say  at  the  outset  that,  in  my 
ofOiuoa.  tf  tlMre  ia  an  attire  more  booming 


i'  gtrlji      I  actually  dxd  cctne  from 
the   majority   of  whose   mem- 


to  women  th."\n  a  nurse's  uniform.  I  have 
no:  seen  it.  I  have  never  known  a  single 
nurse  who  could  look  better  In  any  type  of 
cl;  ihes  thaii  she  looked  In  her  nurses  ixnl- 
fo.-m. 

My  aj!.sociatlon  with  nurses  began  away 
back  riKiriy  years  igo  when  !l:fe  was  new. 
cr  at  lexiiit  newer  I  had  the  unique  ex- 
P' rier.ce  when  I  was  a  foiirth  year  medlc&I 
s-uder.t  of  seniag  as  a  student  Intern,  the 
Gr..y  intern  ir.  firt.  in  a  hospital  that  Wiis 
b.ire'y  large  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
meni5  'or  opera* ing  a  training  school  for 
nurse*  The  nurses  lived  on  »he  first  deck 
at  thi.s  htaspitai  rsiid  so  did  I,  So  It  was  sort 
of  ecjUiva.ent  to  being  the  only  boy  In  a  large 
family  of  _ 
laree  funily. 
bers  arc  girls.  Two  of  these  girls,  my  sisters, 
are  nurses  3ut  mv  closest  acquaintance 
with  nunres  came  after  I  entered  the  Na\-y. 
In  face,  my  admiration  became  so  ardent  in 
this  instance  some  2.5  years  ago  that  I  mar- 
ried a  member  of  the  nursing  profession,  and 
I  might  add  that  my  ardcw  has  not  waned. 
I  reeret  sincerely,  however,  that  this  ex- 
diBciple  of  the  profession  into  which  this 
class  is  graduating  could  not  accompany 
me  here  tonight  in  .esponse  to  the  most  gXAc- 
i:.::3  ir.Titation  she  received  to  do  so. 

■WTien  on  a  day  In  October  1854  the  Light 
Brigade  under  Lord  CartMgan  rode  to  glory 
and  earth's  applause  at  Balaklava,  It  was 
merely  another  In  a  series  of  mUltary  en- 
counters in  England's  long  and  brilliant  list, 
and  when  on  a  day  In  September.  8  years 
later,  over  20.000  American  men  lay  dead  or 
dying  on  the  battlefield  of  Antletam.  hlstary 
wrote  for  poeterlty  to  read  that  the  manifes- 
tation of  mUitary  mastery  by  Oen.  Robtrt 
Edward  Lee  bad  been  magnificent.  Whether 
or  not  either  of  theee  encounters  were  well- 
or  Ul-ad'nsed.  far  be  It  from  me  to  say.  I 
merely  me  itlon  them  aa  typical  perform- 
ances of  rJioae  forces  of  mankind  whow 
glory  It  has  always  been  and  doubtless  will 
ever  be  to  destroy. 

Of  far  greater  Importance  to  humanity  by 
and  .arge  than  the  Charge  drtbe  Ltgtat  Bii- 
ga.de    immortal  laed    by    Texmyson,    cr    the 
stand  of  General  Lee  at  Bloody  Uane.  were 
two  lamps,  one  of  which  was  betng  lighted 
In  the  Crimean  and  the  other  In  our  ovn 
C*-n]  War.  by  an  Englt^  and  an  American 
woman,  respectirely,  both  deeoted  dlsclplm 
cf   another  order  of  Bcx:i«ty  whose  mlaalon 
and  duty  It  has  been  and  la  to  salvage  and 
to    save       The    lamps    lighted    by    Florence 
Nightingale  ind  Clara  Barton  have  caat  their 
benevolent   and   comforttng  l^t   upon   the 
misery  and  suffering  of  the  human  race  In 
every  land  and  In  every  clime  with  ever-in- 
creasing   rtrength    and    effectiveness    from 
Balaklava  and  Buraslde  Bridge  to  Okinawa 
and  Korea,  and  from  ttie  palaces  of  the  rich 
to  the  hovels  of  the  most  destitute.     That 
light  has  biased  a  beacon  trail  through  ttw 
years  and  by  its  sheer  persistence  has  steadily 
aroused  in  the  civlllaed  world  a  state  of  con- 
eciousneae  of  the  sick  and  wounded.     It  has 
an^used  in  the  human  mind  a  sense  of  ob- 
lisBtion  to  the  lame  and  to  the  halt  and  to 
the    afflicted    and    the    unfortunate.      This 
beacon  light    has   Indeed   awmkiened   In   tbe 
aensorlum  ctf   mankind   that  quality  which 
may  be  called  humane  conadouBraKis:  it  Is 
in  fact  that  selfsamie  quality  moKt  subihmtiy 
exemplified  by  the  Good  Samaritan. 

I  am  here  tonight  to  speak  mere  spedfl- 
cally  of  the  cause  championed  by  the  farmer 
of  the  abov«e-mentk>ned  wonderful  women, 
for  It  was  she  who  raised  the  banner  that 
has  become  the  symbol  and  Insfilration  at 
cllnicai  norstng  in  its  strlctar  sense  aa  con- 
trasted with  the  mission  of  the  Bed  C^oss 
nurse.  It  is  only  within  recent  yean,  how- 
ever, that  ciTll]aati<m  has  coca*  to 
its  tnitebCe«^MBs  to  thoae  who  hav« 
toilers  unter  th*  beacon  light  at 
HightisgBl*.  It  has  taken 
wars  and  a  saceesBton  at  tragic 
to  taring  fully  to  tbe  atfeuitkm  of  tha 
how  large  and  Important  a  piace  our  trataad 
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ASSlt 


ttsst    oor 

It   and   proTcs- 

wlilcii  tftooM  iMv*  bees  t!>ni-  di3«.. 

■«•    itoartbrlcn    by   and   lair*    eoz:' 

•p  r>eiU7  ■imamwid..  Tfcit  sptrrt.  I  xsi  fxr 
k  b«Sac  iwmrd>4.  fcr  a  arvr  aad  b^ttT  da^ 
k  bar*  r*tmt  gees  ■  ^nr»  ap^arprtat*  r«eT)^:- 
ttaB  Sor  t2)c  tBcxKberc  ct  xiiH  aobS«  prcfef- 
lai  III  Haai  a'jjvws  vtvx  vttli  EDeat>*rs  ci 
c'a'  aaAca!  'prcCcmiCB.  siarcSt  thcr^hex  to 
Is  tJ»  anay  ctf  bealliif  Is  th« 
cf  tbe  la&e  great  Jobs  Ou-lmers 
~Vv  tew  U»  aasEke  bft£.3«Ti.  t^i« 
te<aclc  ea-.:^..  Ifar  Bssir  l»cpes  atrd  a$- 
ptrataoaft  W»  IcSk^w  am  a  pl!3ar  of  ssi'-'ke 
by  day  aatf  a  pdix  of  ar«  t^  cif^t  -s^c  ob- 

t3»  protracsticm  cf  btcaau   l%tt  ' 
It  Ift.  I  ibtSkk.  tb*  bcfisziins  gT  a  s^w  en. 

■tt  ««  w^vA.  tlioucia  martod  rt  znsnj  ,*ur-- 
bv  oocfiisBBj  tntrltrBg  or  e^ifaw^  »c*- 
wtit  aeT«r*.i>^caa  gn  «»cTris  la  Jii«:tt  5j 
wiiich  Hsaay  p-rat  accceplltii- 

profser  rtocwrJtlca 
c<  ffiOBMa  aad   tte  r«urcaclza:ioa  otf   tte.x 

cine  a  tCKi^i^tr  bacta. 

iratMa    tb#   idlltar;   wert-x   rvccTrt 

fa  acrstiic  baT«  been  Yiev«)a   ntb  a 

of  tTHTMitniirt  iittcrcst  ar^  ecticcm. 

car   cuxvea  aa  aa 


tkj 


throusli  tvo  great  var  «&«- 
•a  tfnrtac  t«o  parcva<  crtaea 

IB    a    ii^n<V»rH    BMinnrr    ibetr 
oaitur  bow  baavy  ocw  bov  loo^ 
or  S2idcr  vbat  conaittona   Uiey 
to  «ark  aad  il^«.     W*  hMV9  aeen 
■korilniad  coaae  to  life  a^ga-a 
■inntntlana      WcrMn^   nUght 
baT«  goat  debt  into  tbe  battle 
OBt  nary  bfiapttai   atupa  to  torioc 
Ob   aabdJLncc    plasea 
ta  uadv  ftrc  to  UJu  oat  tb« 
Om  tlM  eaastanu.  too.  liM 
aC  o^  warwm  ban   nrver 
Tto   wmpt^Hf   fhanclnc    attnationi. 

acKl 


expreasrd  tn  recent  vwiry  cv^t  \he  s^r-  . - 
»i>or:,a^  c1  nursws  :r.  tf»  N»r:rr,  A'-fvc-^-* 
fcavr  been  made  to  r'triKir.  :h-. '  s'l-r'a.^ 
npir<r.  a  nunnt^r  ■~f  ta,«<<      Cr.c  V, a?  s.'  t  •'~    " 

rrcisterrrl  r'^rj**  a,r»  r..:  ]^r.~rz  ^■"■t:--  •. 
r.*ar«ir«t.    tIsfT   w-unt   tc>  dirrr:    r,r:T:pt ^-r-.^- 

n5.arTi«S  I  sfcir.  n-rr-r  haT<»  n  qui,---'.  •.■  -. 
anr  nur*e  who  i  ar.*.*  '  -  :p:  tt;  ir-'ie^  r  "  ■»-.. . 
I  qu-»rT»';  with  1  ms,rr'.»d  rwiTf  «■:-'■  -r,T'^ 
t?  kapp  :'"Ti  r.-jr«:r.^  I  an  ,r.  •  ■  •  »ed  u> 
Dtjws  jp«-iAi  Er^i.  -ctth^r  *■  I  ■  ^'  tbelr 
5««*iri,f  »din:nis'mt; .»  ^r  rT-""  -,•-  poai- 
Ucris^  Bear's  «•  K»st  v;  I  rrr'cn-d  t.tAi  doc- 
U^n  shruieJ  norrr  «re^;  »■'?■  f»  the  extent 
t^at,  t^T  ftr*  r  ■■  :  "i-r  -»-»'•-  ■=>  '>'  ■■-•»-T"*:n- 
ir.(E  l£e  rur.ci-. n: «•":'..».  rrt '--■'■    r'     — -'s-  f 

a  d-cctor  as  tf^e-  wrre  J  -'.j.''  •  :- 
fcbooi,  »r  do  I  .r-«<j:t  \h.\i  I'T-."  .-  "  ■  -•  ; 
I'jtf-  tiua  countrr  is  ;v'i  .»rd  w,  -  ^  -  . 
rpTT  be  .'or  curs^  Tr&:;i*Hri  ^.-  .-.  .•^■.  ^--at^.ii 
or  ciber  tTp?  r:  =:c-:j.:.f-i  ■  .-  -  :  ■,  -r^ea  to 
niT»e  dick  rx^i?'-  I'tf  ca.d  ■. -  -  ' — ~f- 
f.xAston  tiat  T>.f  n-.e<J:r»i  r."  '•  ■='■  -  , 
plBce  for  pri:na-dcr.ri:*,  ard  !  w.;!  r:  u  c„y 
neither  has  the  ri'j-^r:?  pf'f'^>, 

I  "vouid  wmm  The  nur'ir.i  tr-if's.- irn  a? 
I  ii2'»  •*£rr:*'d  Tht  ir.<^i«r»I.  :■.•««  :■'-  rpf  ^r '■'*t3 
loee  tbeir  beads  m  the  ck'nr's  i^-  "^-t  they 
can  no  longer  «;"•♦  the  zTo-.;r.d  up^r;  which 
t^ey  tread,  and  whither  the  ccur^e  f.h#>v  rr^y 
b-  toU^rwui^  Is  leadiiie  them  I:  i?  p« ':^:h:e 
that  ih*  nurstr.?  pr'-iffsrion  in  I-,-.,  stt*,*'  en- 
Ihtwiaain 'c  Jinpmrf  ;t!!  t -r  and  a**!."  --.>.•  r 
stature  might  ej  paat  w'-at  w«5  r.'Pi  'l-'d  , 
bav«  been  Ita  r^si.  The  r.-jrsi-  ^-  ;  rfeaaton. 
In  my  jpinion  nr;ds  Stsejf  i ideed  -  ■  -is  hour 
ecnfront  i  wl'h  the  weizh:,-  ard  I'^pcrtant 
re^ponsJolUry  cf  decidlne  r..  w  fa:  it  c»n 
aTord   to  lnd-.t;e   i:)    ^fff-XA.-.a::  :n.    lest  Its 


b  rthr1''ht   be   forfeited    to 


■i    your^ 


women  deeply  a.-id  ■^ncerely  tm-ri'^-i  nr'-:; 
tJae  lame  Inherent  attribute*  ^-^  -hi  '-  ■»  ;. 
tnscired  Kr^rencF  Nl^nii'iei'?  '  n-r^e  f  ■ 
ti»a  sake  of  nurting.  and  for  wh-^ii  ther*-  h  s 
been.  Is.  and  win  ccrtinue  to  ^e  the  ir-«»-.i "-s : 
na«d.  This  new  hot  S.l:ds  »r  r  ..-pr  -"x}'-  ,i 
a  cryliuj  demand,  icrr  th-f  kind  f  c*.-^  ,. 
that  they  are  wtUln^  to  rentier  The  metl,- 
rcl  profeaajon  and  hoeplval  ar'Trinis-rs-  '3 
a'e  erf  coune  aware  that  a  sencus  ^i  *  1 
haa  oome  to  obtain  a.»  a  reaiii'.  .  f  ■*  r:  •  ■  >.  :-,e 
tbiiik  baa  been  an  overshu:  :f  en- :;r.  1  i.-^  ti  - 
ward  dr*»nJUve  »pec:a::£at!;.n  .it  'hi?  pxtwr;.  »■ 
of  bedaide  noralrf  It  ts  cerriini%-  •:  .'  iffl- 
cuit  to  understand  there f-  re  h  w  -t-t:  »  is 
Xoc  trauUng  practical  nursej  have  sjjrar.f;  up 
and  are  continuing  to  spring  up  Thi.«  I 
think,  la  a  food  thinn  If  kept  in  N  u  .^s  .,::di 
I  underatand  organized  nujs;ri«  >  ,.  ;  :  r 
tt  too,  but  Z  believe  It  behoves  the  e>'  ib- 
Uahad  profaalon  trf  nuralni;  Uy  come  into 
ctaae  llaiacn  with  thia  new  rorce  >>'.  the 
Bvrce  at  tta  rUln«  tide  lodrrmiiie  the  ctadfl 
Um  oUar  cr^er  haa  tpent  the  past  century 
tu  buikUnf. 

Aaida  (rooB  aa  awarcneaa  that  cooaicierthle 
attention  baa.  In  recent  yrar?  been  r  >cu.»ed 
upon  waya  aad  OM«oa  tor  proTldiiii;  a  niire 
aaipie  supply  of  nur»ea.  I  am  an  particu.ar.y 
taoaUtmr  wtth  the  more  deflnltlre  mcch  •:::i  s 
Of  tiM  earlaua  acbenaea  or  plana  I  am  he  a  - 
•W.  eocatauit  of  a  plan  that  waa  worked  c  it 
by  tto*  Otovetor  of  the  Nurae  Ccrpa  of  tr.e 
lUty  and  Dr.  R.  Umiae  McMacus.  dean. 
Sebcol  of  Nuralag  Iducaiion.  Teachers  Col- 
lapa.  Columbia  Uulverslty.  which  had  aa  ita 
ob)aeUve  aa  arranfement  that  would  provide 
for  tba  tralnlsf  of  entUtcd  Waves  nt  the 
Hoapital  Corps  of  the  ll»Ty  That  p!an  con- 
■Itm  of  aa  arraocaownt  with  the  School  r.f 
AppttaJ  Art*  and  Sctenoea  here  in  Bn.<ok!vn 
ta  eoUaboratlon  with  the  Naral  Hoapttai  at 
M.  Albana.  alao  oa  L<jaic  laUnd.  whereby 
•tu4»nta  iiadar  traioiac  •ould  devote  of  rt  of 
tlMir  Ubm  to  didactic  work  la  tlie  School  uf 
aa«l  aetraeaa.  altamatlac  with  practical 
•I  Oh  Hani  Hoapttai.  St.  Albans  After 
a  period  ot  1  yeara  thaae  nuraea  would  be 
^tiallAtd   lot   ratUtrsUoB   la   the   6uu   ot 


New  Tork.  and  after  1  year  of  nursing  prac- 
ti'^  In  any  of  our  naval  hoapital;  they  would 
be    etU  hie     for     recjtrtnltion     a*     regtatered 

nur!'»s  m  all  of  the  Statea  In  ihla  country. 
Thai  p.an  went  forward  with  th*  blesslag  of 
i.;  if  :h«?  a.^ncics  concerned  un  U  it  reached 
'r.e  B'j.-er.u  if  the  Budget  when  It  wa^  held 
•..p  jec,  >i\  I  hf'.ieve.  cf  certain  ;>enti;ng  le^j- 
i«!a".(-n  that  wi'is  calculated  to  h. .vc  a  hearing 
ur<  n  he  -shj-e  question  of  i  orsln^  edu- 
cation 

It  ts  :iv,t  my  pv:rpo»e  here  tni.liiht  to  beat 
t;;e  drum«;  f.>r  t/.e  N.\vy  Nurse  T.^pa.  but  if 
"...ere  are  s-jme  in  thb>  audlenc  •  who  wou'.d 
ii-  i.-ittTtvsted  in  what  the  Na;y  haa  to  cfltr 
lis  :-.i;.-'fs.  I  xculd  suggest  lii  .1  the>  cuu- 
tic*  ^v  either  !ft::r  or  ph^ne.  the  C-Tlco  of 
th"  D;r"-'  r  of  the  N-iry  N:L-.-e  C  '^rpr.  Btirs.^u 
of  M-'Hi'  ;:ie  ;»nd  Surgery.  Navy  Dep.Trtmsnt. 
Wj5hi.-c-.  n  D  C  or  arnlv  at  the  03ce  1  i 
Nival  oa&cer  i  rccurement.  34  i  Broadwav. 
N  Y  SuSJce  !t  t.  say  our  quo  .a  fcr  nurses 
L-;  ;  :  :u;:  and  I  din  sure  I  see  in  Jiia  audience 
s  ;t.?  r..rp  potential  recruits.  I  might  men- 
*.  -.  *h  :  t:.i."?  are  many  adv  mta^eo  in  a 
.-T'  :r  r  .T  [pas'  \  h.trh  In  the  Nur..d  Cot\j% 
of  th-  vftvv  There  are  ceriali  opportuni- 
ties en'i'  "a  bv  Naw  nurs'^  hat  are  n^^t 
readiiT  available,  rr  certainlj  net  better 
H-  ,f::e  elsewhere.  If  you  11  :e  to  flv.  f ^  r 
mstdr.i  -.  ar.d  vould  prefer  not  t.j  settle  :->r 
the  }i^.i;"ioa  (  f  an  airli.ne  hostess,  you  can  fly 
In  tie  Navy  as  a  iight  nurse  anc  receive  extra 
pay  f-:r  1:  Tlio  Navy  provides  spetiai  ci.pcr- 
t'jnltt-5  for  Tir-es  in  many  lnte-est:::g  fields 
including  thit  of  the  anestheiiolcgtst.  the 
dietitian,  the  physical  medlclnf  technician. 
opera tiu4-rckjni  supervision.  n\  rse  adminis- 
trfion    e*c 

Ho'*ever.  I  premised  you  I  wiin't  going  to 
Uy  Uj  sell  you  a  till  of  ^xxia  o  sign  you  up 
for  the  Navy  nut  toi-igbt.  a  any  rat°. 
Sl.T-"  my  tJt-'e  indicates  that  I  am  going  to 
fay  something  about  the  calltjr  cf  woman 
reciuLsite  to  your  profession,  I  thlni  I  had 
■-t'er  i^pt  all  ng  to  a  considerL  tion  of  some 
cf  the  qualities  I  regard  as  estentlal  to  the 
inakiig  cf  a  gixxl  nurse.  And.  Incidentally. 
I  nave  .utle  in  tt  rest  in  a  nurs;  that  U  not 
a  i<ood  nurse.  .\li  nurses  are  good  or.  in 
my  estimation,  their  profession  has  no  place 
for  them  Ynu  wouldn't  want  a  fairly  good 
or  a  tolernbly  grxxl  egg.  would  rou'  I  have 
the  sa.me  attitude  with  reaped  to  nurses. 
And  I  must  say  that  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion, cr  that  I  am  left  by  experience  with 
tne  practically  firm  convlcton  that  a 
dl-.'IomA  from  a  bona  flde  scho..l  of  nursing 
t.xJay  such  as  Is  this  from  wiiich  ycu  are 
rrnduating.  in  a  sense  carrie  1  with  it  a 
w-uarantee  of  sterling  quality  01.  the  part  of 
the  Individual  to  whom  the  di  Jloma  is  be- 
ing awarded.  In  othrn-  words,  ight  weights 
simply  do  not  survive  the  rigid  lequlrementa 
and  rigorous  life  of  a  nurse  In  falnlug. 

But  to  get  back  to  a  conilderation  of 
j-'-rn-  f  the  cardinal  qtialitles  essential  to 
th"  making  cf  a  good  nurae.  If  I  shcuii  at- 
tempt to  list  the  qualities  I  consider  essen- 
nr.l  to  the  quallficaiion  for  a  gLcd  nurse 
in  the  order  of  their  Importar  ce  It  would 
be  a  difficult  matter,  for  all  of  thes«  qual- 
ities ttfe  Important  and  bear  a  reUtion.-hip 
w  !th  each  other  Certainly  no  (  ne  wiU  con- 
T''.!d.  :-i  any  event,  that  I  am  jut  of  order 
1:  I  place  the  quality  of  honesty  at  the  head 
ot  the  lift.  Honesty  is  the  nai  ural  human 
tendMi.y  to  do  the  right  thin;  and  I  say 
natural  human  tendency  becauB  ■  I  think  the 
■fr-*ht.lmlng  or  prepcjnderant  tendency  on 
the  part  of  people,  by  and  large  U  to  do  the 
ri^t  thing.  Thla  is  tnia— white  one  bank 
clerk  fflhsconda  with  a  part  a  the  asaeu 
of  the  baiik  and  one  man  com  nits  murder 
and  these  two  make  the  head  Inee  In  the 
newspapers.  lOOOO  olbar  bank  clerks  do  not 
ah-!r<)nd  and  iO.OOO,COO  other  p.<iple  do  not 
commit  murder  and  do  not  mait;  the  head- 
lines becaoaa  all  of  this  prepond  >rant  major- 
ity follows  the  human  tcndexxy  to  do  tha 
right  thing  Jervantcs.  who.  as  a  contem- 
porary U  Bbakaapeare.  Uvad  la  the  siz.se&th 


eantury.  In  tola  graat 
Qubcota.  ntd.  "Bonaaty  la  tlM  baat  pottor.* 
and  In  hla  flaaJ  addzaas  la  IIM  OaoKga  Vm^ 
Infftoa  nOd.  '^  bold  tha  maUm  ao  laaa  ip- 
pUeabla  to  pubtle  than  to  priiata  affiira 
that  honeaty  la  ahnyt  tba  baat  pomy." 
These  scholarly  gentlemen  would  have  ut* 
tered  a  greater  truth  bad  they  aald.  "Honcaty 
Is  the  only  p)ollcy." 

Second  to  honeaty,  and  In  fact  practically 
Inseparable  fRn  It.  rnuat  oaaaa  loyalty-— 
loyalty  to  yourself — loyalty  to  your  profes- 
sion and  to  your  work.  "To  thlna  ownself 
be  true,  and  tt  miiat  follow,  aa  the  night  tha 
day.  thou  canst  ni^  then  be  false  to  any 
man."  was  the  anjotnder  given  by  Pokmlus 
to  his  soa  In  Shakaapaara'a  Hamlet.  AN 
though  It  was  advloa  of  a  man  to  his  son.  It 
would  have  been  equally  appropriate  aa 
advice  to  hla  (tetighter.  Anyway,  foUow  thla 
advice  and  It  lan't  Ukely  that  yon  wUl  ba 
deficient  in  the  quality  of  loyalty. 

As  a  third  attribute  I  shoold  plaea  aarl- 
ousnesa  of  purpoaa — ambitlGn.  tha  win  to 
work  and  get  ahead.  Somewbera  tn  the  Bible 
there  is  a  paaaaga  which  aaya,  "Know  ye  no* 
that  they  which  run  la  a  race  ran  aU,  but 
one  lecelveth  a  priaa?  So  run  that  ye  may 
attain."  Arabltloo  may  be  nmre  dynamic 
In  Its  nature  than  the  tendency  to  do  the 
right  thing:  bovcTW,  I  place  it  after  ttet 
quality  becauae  U  awa  aad  wcomb  an  ooC 
Imbued  with  honeaty,  ambltloa  will  lead 
not  to  progress  but  to  chaoa. 

Fourth,  and  ao  cloeely  allied  with  ambttlOB 
as  to  constitute  aliaoat  an  Integral  part  of 
It.  la  the  quality  of  eathoataam.  Wlthoot  aa- 
thualaam  to  noomlah  tt.  ambttloa  would  die. 
For  wlthoat  eatbuatasia  aa  aaplraat  la  aay 
Mkdeavor  would  aot  reach  flrat  baaa.  K»- 
tbuBlaam  haa  spanned  oar  wtrteaT  rtwen  wtth 
brldgea  aC  steel  aad  haa  haraiaaaH  thefr  gl- 
gantle  powar  behtmt  niilraaal  daaw.  Sntho^ 
alasm  haa  been  a  dynamic  BtlmtUaa  to  the 
craatkm  cC  mnate'a  Immortal  symphOBlaa.  to 
literature's  oadytng  master ptacaa.  to  art^ 
enduring  glortaa.  aad  to  medlctnet 
fm  gtfta  to  btmiaalty.  It  bar 
mghtlagale  Into  the  eHiH«s  af 
rode  wtth  Uadbergh  to  a  hero's  1 
dwelt  for  long  wtth  tba  eraatlva  featus  ha 
tba  Wlaard  of  Mealo  Park,  while  all  the  world 
wooderad.  Uf  e  wtthoot  antbnatasm  would 
be  like  a  sonlam  day,  o  startaas  ni^t,  a 
IveaKlem  aaa.  Indaed.  Itts  a  danoe  wlttioat 
mtialc. 

A  cloae  running  mate  wtUi  entttualaam  aa 
a  supitlemwit  to  aaibitlan  woaM  oonw  the 
quaUty  ot  aastdnlty.  If  entht 
Ishes  ambltloa.  thea  amimitty  la  the 
upon  which  ambltloa  rldaa  aad  wtttiaut  a 
horae  a  rider  la  loat. 

Adaptability    ts    aaottier 
Without  tt  bewlldarm* 
meat  are  laeeltabli. 

No  leaa  haportaat  ta  tnltlattve.  Wlthoat 
lalttatiee  you  will  bog  dova  aad  flovndar. 

Too  most  have  eaoparaawnaaB  Itat  yoa 
hamper  the  smooth  qoaltty  at  yoor  crgaai- 
zatkm. 

CheerfuhMaa  la  eoDta^ooa.  la  order  ta 
convey  tt  to  othen.  yon 
Tott  must  have  a  aeaae  at  faoaor.  A 
of  humor  and  aasna  degree  at 
agility  are  eaaentlal  to  polae  aad  darabillty. 
There  la  not  enough  «at«r  to  aU  the 
to  sink  a  rowbor.t  ao  katg  aa  tt  la 
the  outaide  at  the  boat.  A  aaoea  at 
constttvtea  an  Uapsitloia  ablaid  agaii 
Blla^  and  arroua  of  oiili  apiLW  forCuaa. 

Tou  moat  cuittvafea  tha  vtotua  ot  patleace. 
You  wlU  do  well  to  r ■«§■!< wr  two  mrtn— : 

thln^,"  »i^  Tatteaea  ta  the  beat  remedy 
for  every  trouble.'* 

Mow  you  oaoit  have  anmitMiig  tiMeh  for 
the  want  at  a  bcCtar  tana  I  may 
polaa.    By  thla  I  Biaaa  t 
bestows  upon  you  ttie  qaallty  of  loftf 
xnant  and  ameatty  at  dHaeaaor. 

It  foa  aarra  lor  laa(  t^im  tha  varda  of 
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fou  «ni  to  mam  to 
to  fhoe  iMth  tftnatu 
i  wm  miiiai  to  be  Htda  timt  ytm  < 

I  aa  all  toe  fttaifllar  wtth  itttxaOam 
Uttia  ttet  aayoat  ooWd  do 
for  the  patlnt.  Bowever.  uader  such  e)r> 
nimatawnei.  a  givat  dMl  eaa  be  done  for 
the  pattaatt  aatt  c<  kla.  The  ver<r 
at  a  noraa  may  aftad  tiaiaeuduui 
aad  aattafaedoa  to  tba  pannu  or  otbar  M- 
attvea  aC  one  raaaiiit  haaaoraMy  taito  that 
bourae  Xnaa  wideh  there  te  ne  retom. 

lastly  I  ooaM  to  a  oardlaal  attrllnite  that 
la  aeoond  la  hnportaaoe  to  none.  Thla  line 
quality  Is  preaent  la  aomo  dagrei>  ta  moat 
hoawaa  but  la  preeent  in  a  fuller  aieaaara 
la  aoae  than  la  otKers.  I  refer  ts  the  will. 
the  deaire.  to  do  eooiethlaff  fOr  sooieone  else, 
the  realttatlon  that  the  Idghest  happtiuH 
«•  may  attain  will  be  that  which  eomea 
tram  servliig  others  who  need  and  daetina 
earvtoe  rather  than  what  we  do  tbi-ough  per- 
sonal or  selfish  motives,  floms  call  It 
charity,  aonte  eaU  tt  love.  CHlver  QoldaBinh 
eofentty  observed  that  the  great  est  object 
In  the  world  to  not,  as  some  phlloiiopber  haa 
said,  a  good  man  or  woman  atnigiUsg  with 
adversity.  Aa  noble  or  snbtlffie  tu  la  cueh 
an  object.  It  la  traaaeended  In  Importaaoa 
and  worthlnem  by  one  otibcr  and  -Lhat  Is  tha 
peraon  whoae  spirit  tn^iels  hlir  or  her  to 
vohmtwlly  go  to  the  relict  of  that  struggling 
tndlvldQal.  I  know  of  no  more  beautiful 
sKpremluu  ot  thtt  thought  than  that  con- 
tained In  the  Unea  of  Henaan  ICSln-  which 
appear  m  an  tBaaipUian  on  tha  wan  above 
the  main  entrance  cf  the  olil  lledioo- 
Chlnufleal  Hoapital,  now  a  part  of  the 
Oradimte  Hoqittal.  XTnlvcotfty  of  Pannayl- 
vanla.  Pa.: 

"Think  not  the  beautiful  doings  of  thy 
soul  Shan  perish  unremembered.  Tltey 
aUde  with  thee  forever:  and  alons  the  good 
thou  docat  nobly,  truth  and  love  approva. 
■adi  ptire  and  gentle  deed  of  BMvcy  brlnga 
an  honart  recompenae.  and  troai  It 
that  sovereign  knowledge  of  thy  duty 
a  Joy  beyond  aU  dlgnltlaa  of  eartJi.'' 

Whether  or  aot  the  tlaaas  throogh  whloh 
we  are  pasttng  an  particularly  BDore  troub> 
lous  than  any  other  period  la  hlatory  ta 
dllBcult  to  detanaiae.  We  vert  bs  Ism,  thaae 
tmiee  aacm  eatremaly  tcoubioua  to  ua.  staioa 
they  are  our  tlmea.  WhOa  eosMlaatly  pro- 
faaalag  to  be  evar  dealroos  of  flctdlag  waya 
aad  meana  of  avoiding  mortal  ctmlllct. 
Inuaan  laca  eeeaaa  today  no  neHer  a : 
of  thla  gliMlml  of  ah  ama-auidi 
thaa  tt  waa  upon  the  day  that  Oala  killed 
Abel.  It  doea,  however,  aeem  worthy  of  noto 
that  daetora.  aunea.  aad  their  auxiliary 
acsBts,  aU  together  go  to  eomprlae  an  ordsr. 
the  fundamental  aha  and  purpoae  cf  vhl^ 
to  dlameUlcally  of^watte  to  ttutt  of  war. 
lliiB  toncept  I  think  was  never  more  apUy 
e^aeaaed  thaa  Iqr  Oliver  WaodeU  Hoinifa  la 
hla  poem  entitled  The  Two  Arailm.'*  fVoBft 
which  I  shall  quote  two  stanma  The  laat 
Una  of  the  latter  ot  them  I  thlofc  eonatt- 
tatm  a  most  appropriate  keyaoBe  for  tbm 
laoibers  of  this  dam  to  keep  attoned  to  aa 
they  eet  forth  upon  their  asagahleettt 


"As  llfet  unending  oniamna  p^mr 

Two  amrtlal  hoata  are  saaa — 
Two  anntoa  oa  the  traaiptad  lifaore. 
And  death  Ann  blade  batieeea. 
One  aztsweta  to  the  drum  beata'  roll. 
The  wide  awBth  darienli  bn^ 

aeara  apaai  a  criaiami  naoO.: 
"Our  tfoiy  ta  to  slay.* 


KZTEMBIOiff  or  BBCARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CimnS 


W  THE  BOUaai  OP  BIPBHSSMT ATIVM 

Vr.  CURTIS  of  MiMourL  Mr.  epeaJc- 
«-,  today  I  ani  inaerttoc  tai  th«  Raoou 
an  editorial  from  febe  81  Lonte  P<a(-Dto- 
patch.  of  Friday.  Jane  1.  IWl.  eomawni- 
tag  upon  the  rtry  fine  report  made  bf 
the  H&rdy  subcomoilttee  at  the  Execu- 
tire  Expenditures  Cotnmlttee.  on  certifi- 
cates of  necessity.  The  editorial  la 
slightly  In  error  tn  one  inatanee  where  It 
states  that  the  Haztty  committee  sug- 
gests that  the  d^raoe  lendliic  and  tax 
concessions  be  ooneoUdated  in  RFC. 
The  eoamtttee  qwdfleaUy  made  no  sug- 
gestion w  recommepdatkm  to  that  effect. 

The  editorial  f<dio«t: 


After  a  qolet  laveatigatlnri.  a  Houac  sub- 
coBunlttee  has  found  that  diifenm  agendea 
-Bhovtied-  out  tilttiona  of  doilan  in  loana 
aad  tax  aoneeartoas  to  bostaam.  The  crttl- 
dan  to  aa  MMerlng  aa  aaythtag  aald  of  tha 
BPC.  aad  the  fcasm  to  the  pubBe  are  Car 


The  suheaaaBtttoe,  lad  h7 
PoKFrn.  BaasT.  of  Vlr^ala.  taratta  the  ltatlana& 
Prodtictkm  Authority  Bad  TMmtm  Rodua* 
tjtm  Admlnlatratton.  Xta  report  atatm  that 
adintiTlstrathm  ot  both  dlreet  loans  and  taai 
greats  "baa  baea  uaaoui 
to  the  public  intereet  la 

Par  emmple,  the 
rtjmojOOO  loaa  to  the  nartUna  <Pa.) 
4  Tttbtng  Corp.   Thta 
tee  mya,  waa  "organlaad  by 
seoo  and  an  Idea  for  a  steal  plaat."  and  every 
ofllcial  akpertenced  tn  lendlag  oppoead  tha 
loaa. 

Tet  the  mtahaadliBf  of  defanee  loaaa  la  a 
far  leaaar  evCl  thaa  the  ineladiiilntoliell 
the  tax  eoneasaloBa.    Them,  tte  Hardy 
mlttee  aaaerta.  "are  the  MggpBt  Imnania  tha%' 
evar  caoM  down  the  Oovenaaant  ptkc,"  for, 
la  9  moBtha  the  Oovemaiant 
aaarty  aa  mtxh  In  tax  ■itfia  uBi  m  ta  aU  oC 
World  War  IL 


lnd< 

Under  the 
write  off 
the  coat  of 
amordxatlan 
though  the 
Tax 


Act.  they  amy 
up  to  100  peroeat  at 
pioata  or  eapawlon.  This 
peimitted  vlthln  8  years, 
period  to  3D  yeata. 
tothesteea  ladaatry  have 
about  TS  peroeat.  The  Hardy 
mtttee  flnda  that  OOOOMOjOOO  ta 
were  granted  eteel  "wtlhoot  »ay  eBart  to  ver- 
ify the  eetf  eernlug  statements  on  each  appli- 
eatttm,"  and  that  tlito  loom  polley  oontxlh- 
utes  toward  raonopailBtfe  ooaeanttatiopa. 

Nowlaarr  did  the  commltta 
conduct,  but-that  to  hM'siaa  of  aa  < 
geoerotto  tew  aad  a  far  too  : 
istratlaa  of  tt,  for  tt  to  poaalhle  for  tha  Gov- 
erameat  to  pay  up  to  70  eenta  of  e»cry  doltov 
spent  for  a  defeaae  j^aat  and  stUl  own  ao 
part  of  the  plaat. 

The  bmte  qtmrttoa  to  how  far  the  pohUa 
to  obligated  to  foot  the  MB  for  defeaae  la- 
daatry. Tha  OovemaMBt  might  fairly  aa- 
all  the  bmdea  for  a  maattloaa 
timt  wuuid  ba  naelam  la 
But  why  shottkl  the  taxpayan 
much  or  a  rtad  plant  vhJeh  eoilld  be 
ptofttahty  IflBg  after  the 


In  WhrtdngtOB  an  "an  tavHalkoi  to 
prtecy."  the  eommUtee  aaya.  Jhetoali 
caa  lead  to  togahaed  rolriiery  of  the  Treasury/ 
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or  BVSSBBSn-ATITXS 
.  Jnme  9, 1$51 

DAYJE  <tf  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 

Inrhidinc  Members 

hftvc  been  tnliw  to  piece 

of  tht  Presktent's 

of  Oea.  Dooglfts  IfftcArthur.     I 

tamrftti  an  amOytlcal  article. 

I.  which  appeared  re« 

Sa  tfae  WaibingtoD  Star.     Ux. 

•rtkekt  relates,  from  the  rec- 

poiltieal   taa^sroiBKi   ol   the 


Oivui  vT  Caiua 

(Br  DuTld  Zawtum*) 

or  tlM  Joint  Oilers 

tmtan  tb*  8enata  axB< 

of  what  happwd  w^en 

^    b» 

tor  tlM  ant  Ubw. 

hMl  Horn  Uaae  to  tlm* 

of  th*  itlTiMikjin  vbiefa  went 

At  TtJCTo  mad 

th*  eooAtet  of  tb* 

•van  tliat 

to  flfkx  tiM  w 

ke  «M  swan  ctf  the 

f  ballar   tbat  th*  AIUm 

Uft^  lor  t««r 


•tart  thlfiltlnf  about  rcaaont  for  what  h« 
wanted  to  do.  and  it  wa«  made  clear  by  Oen- 
«»1  Bradl«y.  ebalrman  of  tha  Joint  Cnicfs. 
to  ttM  othar  mambars  ttiat  Mr  TYvicnan  waa 
conatdcrlnc  rcptaccmant  of  Oenrral  Unc~ 
Arthur. 

Two  members  of  tha  Joint  Chiefs — Admirnl 
Sbarman  and  Oeoeral  Van  dec  berg — met  w.tb 
Octwrml  BracUer  on  April  5.  the  d.iy  the 
Martin  latter  came  out.  At  thla  meeting 
Admiral  Sherman  sum^ted  that  a  five-star 
feoerai — aeaetary  Marfan — go  out  to 
TtjJtyo  and  try  to  straighten  thlnits  out  An- 
other augCRwUon  vaa  that  a  letter  be  sent 
to  harmonlae  differences. 

Then  the  Joint  Chiefs— this  time  w.th 
0*ncral  Ooliina  present — met  on  Sur.dnv. 
April  8.  with  Secretary  Marshall  and  dis- 
cuaaed  who  should  replace  General  M  jc- 
Arthur  and  what  the  military  o  risiclern- 
tlona  for  a  replacement  were,  so  they  couid 
be  stated  Informally  to  the  President  by 
OeneraJ   Bradley 

There  were  no  fvirthw  raeetmcs  The 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  no  op- 
portunity to  dlsctua  or  debate  the  nuittpr 
with  the  President  or  to  Indicate  how  the 
replacement  should  be  effected  General 
Collins  beard  that  a  decision  had  been  m.ide 
when  he  was  avakened  at  5  30  a.  m  on  the 
following  Tuesday  to  arrange  for  a  pla.^e  to 
take  General  Van  Fleet  to  Korea  Adn^.irnl 
Sfaermau  heard  of  tlie  decision  on  the  radio 
the  Wednesday  mornLng  it  appeared  in  the 
newqjapers. 

"ITiua.  none  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  directly  with  the 
Prealtfent  in  deciding  the  methtxl  of  pro- 
cedure b*  which  a  flve-star  general  was  re- 
lleTed  instantly  of  his  command 

It  waa  not  until  10  days  later  that  the 
military  conalderatljna  which  InHuenced 
the  Joint  Chiefs  to  concur  In  the  removal  if 
General  MacArthur  were  put  down  on  paper. 
and  then  only  as  the  best  recollection  uf  the 
three  members.  It  was  not  a  formal  paper. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  never  had  a  formal  meetii.g 
cr  kept  any  minutes. 

The  simple  truth  is  that.  In  effect,  the 
"boas"  told  his  subordinates  he  was  think- 
ing of  removing  an  Important  commander. 
and  the  three  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
had  the  opportunity  to  protest  or  to  concuf. 
TTiey  now  ha»e  stated  under  oath  that  they 
did  not  initiate  any  recommendation  but 
sUnjAj  concurred  in  the  Presidents  pro- 
poaaJ.  The  queatlon  of  replacing  General 
MacArthur  had  never  been  discussed  and 
never  had  arisen  in  any  meeting  of  the  Joint 
Chiefa  of  Staff,  formal  or  Informal,  prior  to 
AprU  5.  1951. 

There  ts  one  big  unanswered  question. 
Senator  HicxxHLOOpn.  of  Iowa,  Republican. 
aaked  it  of  General  Collins.  General  Vauden- 
berf.  and  Admiral  Sherman  separately.  It 
was.  in  effect,  this:  If  the  ■military  conslder- 
atkma"  existed  prior  to  the  April  5  meeting, 
as  la  ooDceded.  then  why  didn't  the  Joint 
Chiefs  think  those  military  reasons  (if  sutS- 
ctent  importance  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
PreaUlent's  attention  and  request  removiil? 
Admiral  Sherman  said  the  situation  had  not 
baoooie  acute.  General  Collins  said  it  was 
-»n  accumulatkm  of  thlnga"  and  that  he  did 
not  know  the  President  had  become  "fed  up" 
with  the  debate  that  had  occurred. 

Itone  of  the  replies  really  answered  the 
question  of  Senator  HicxurLOom.  For  trie 
truth  la  that  not  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  ready  to  concur  in  the 
remoe»l  erf  General  MacArthur  until  they 
found  out  that  this  waa  what  the  President 
wanted.  And  Mr.  Trtunan  didn't  know  he 
wmntad  to  do  It — although  he  says  now  he 
"'"  bMC  thtnlflng  about  it  for  several 
>lhe  tmtlX  that  fatal  letter  to  Repre- 
itatlv*  Maam  became  public.  It  was  a 
poimea;  attack  aa  Mr.  Macnw  uaed  the 
iMtor — and  political  attacks  are  very  Im- 
portant to  the  man  in  the  Whlu  House. 
th0f  seem  to  have  tieen  moee  important  than 
Mm  fau  <tf  the  far  eastern  command  in  tiie 


middle  of  a  battle  and  the  rlaka  Involved  In 
a  sudden  change  In  the  all-lmpc  rtant  com- 
mand which  had  satisfactorily  g"verned  Ja- 
pan and  carried  on  delicate  r<  lattonahlps 
with  the  Japanese  Government  and  people 
over  a  jwrlod  of  more  than  5  year  j. 


Peaaiet  From  Heaveo  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  IVNDT 

or  FENNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appearing  in  the  May 
26  is.sue  of  the  Altoona  Mirror.  Altoona, 
Pa.,  clearly  expresses  the  situiitlon  that 
will  face  many  banking  and  bu  Iding  and 
loan  institutions  If  the  propoial  to  in- 
augurate a  withholding  plan  on  divi- 
dends and  interest  received  final  ap- 
proval from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 
Pennies  Prom  Iieaven? 

Recent  advices  from  Washington  Indicate 
that  members  of  the  Ways  and  Mians  Com- 
mittee are  inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
prtptjsal  to  establish  a  withholding  tax  on 
divideuds  and  interest  on  savings  accounts. 
Under  the  present  plan  a  flat  :iO  percent 
w  juld  be  withheld  from  Interest  payments 
and  dividends  and  sent  to  the  money-spend- 
ing crowd  at  Washington  in  one  cl  eck  by  the 
Institution  that  withheld  the  tax 

A  preliminary  survey  of  local  lanks  and 
building  and  loan  institutions  wtlch  would 
be  affected  by  this  legisUtion  if  It  should 
happen  to  pass  reveals  some  interesting  data. 
More  than  70  percent  of  all  the  swings  ac- 
counts are  for  sums  under  $500.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  accounts  are  for  less  than 
$100  and  thousands  of  the  acojunts  are 
owned  by  children  and  aged  retired  people, 
most  of  whom  would  be  exempt  from  the 
payments  of  Income  tax. 

A  child  whose  Interest  on  a  small  account 
might  amount  to  as  little  as  5  cents  would 
be  subject  to  the  withholding  as  woiild  all 
others  who  have  small  savings  accounts  In 
the  institutions.  That  chUd  would  have  the 
right  to  apply  for  the  return  of  that  1  cent 
and  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
r<?turn  it  on  one  of  the  complicated  check 
forms  they  use.  Latest  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  writing  and  mailing  such  a  check 
Is  that  It  costs  ti  to  write  and  deliver  by 
mall  each  check  thus  written.  Add  to  that 
the  cost  of  printing  the  forms  which  would 
be  us*d  to  apply  for  the  refunds  and  It 
probably  would  cost  at  least  $3  to  return  a 
penny  thus  collected  from  one  who  Is  not 
required  to  pay  Income  taxes. 

Of  course,  the  smart  boys  advising  the 
legislators  point  out  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  to  whom  refunda  wotild  be  due  will 
not  bother  asking  for  them.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  represents  a  new  low  in  shameful 
thinking.  These  same  advisers  are  j»lnt- 
ing  out  to  the  representatives  that  it  will 
really  be  very  lltUe  trouble  to  collect  the 
money  since  the  banks  and  other  savings 
Institutions  can  draw  one  cheek  for  30  per- 
cent of  the  Interest  paid  at  any  given  In- 
terest period  and  that  Is  all  there  Is  to  it. 
They  overlook  the  tremendous  volume  of 
clerical  Tork  Involved  In  dedticting  taxes 
from  thousands  of  small  accounts. 

They  also  point  out  that  If  there  ti  op- 
position to  the  bill  such  of^iosltlon  can  be 
charged  to  the  powerful  bankers'  lobby  and 


tbat  by  so  lahellag  tbe  opposttlOB  they 
get  the  support  of  the  general  poUle  tor  a 
bill  that  will  be  taking  money,  not  trom 
bankers,  but  from  our  small  clUlidrea  and 
our  aged. 

Those  who  advocate  and  rote  for  such  a 
bill  have  one  thought  tq;)permo8t  In  their 
minds.  We  are  afraid  that  It  Is  not  a 
worthy  one.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  are 
more  Interested  in  increasing  the  number  of 
Jobs  available  to  political  aatelUtea  than 
they  are  In  increasing  Federal  revraues.  The 
votes  of  such  political  appointees  and  tba 
votes  they  may  be  able  to  influence  might 
come  In  handy  next  year  when  the  peofrta 
decide  who  la  to  represent  tbam  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  next  3  or  6  years. 

One  of  the  truly  tied  features  about,  su^ 
legislation  la  that  It  may  tend  to  discourage 
thrift.  The  American  way  of  life  haa  been 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  small  amounts 
of  money  saved  at  regtilar  Intervala  by  the 
people  of  average  means.  Most  of  us  have 
had  bank  accounts  started  In  our  names  by 
doting  fathers  or  mothers  or  by  fond  grand- 
parents. To  these,  small  amounts  ware 
added  at  birthdays  and  on  holidays  until 
the  dsy  arrived  when  we  had  the  stupendous 
sum  of  $100  accumulated.  Quite  often  this 
sum  has  been  Invested  In  scnne  security  that 
in  turn  represented  our  share  in  one  of  the 
great  enterprises  that  have  made  America 
powerfiil  on  the  production  line.  Most  of 
our  great  corporations  owe  their  flnandal 
existence  to  Just  such  small  savings  invested 
in  them  becatise  we,  the  people,  have  faltlx 
in  them  and  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  there  are  those  In  Washington  who  do 
not  think  too  much  of  our  American  way  of 
life.  Perhaps  they  are  aware  of  the  oft- 
quoted  phrase  that  the  power  to  tax  ts  tha 
power  U)  destroy.  Could  It  be  that  this  la 
Just  one  more  of  their  many  schemes  to  de- 
stroy American  Industry  and  to  make  us 
more  ready  for  the  heel  of  the  oonqtMrcr? 

We  do  not  doubt  that  our  own  reprceenta- 
tives  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  defeat  this 
biU  if  it  Is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Bouse 
or  Senate  to  be  enacted  Into  law.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  good  idea  to  let  our  Repreaent- 
atlves  and  Senators  know  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  having  this  tax  Imposed  upon  those 
who  are  not  In  a  good  position  to  protect 
themselves.  If  they  get  enough  mall  from 
home  protesting  against  such  leglsIatlcHi  be- 
fore it  Is  presented,  they  are  likely  to  send  It 
back  to  eommlttee  and  allow  it  to  die  a 
peaceful  death. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  IdM  to  let  the  sama 
S-cent  stamp  carry  another  message  to  oar 
national  repreeentattvea.  Wtmld  It  iH>t  be 
well  to  auggest  that  we  are  much  mcve  In- 
terested in  seeing  Uioae  who  spend  so  much 
of  their  time  planning  new  taaw  apoitf 
more  time  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
the  Government  to  live  within  Its  present 
income? 


Tkc  W 


Rmr  klka  NaliMi 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  VAN  PELT 


IN  TBX  HOU8B  OT  BBflBBERTATIVM 

Wednesdaw.  Jvne  t.  i$51 

Mr.  VAN  FELT.  Mr. 
Mooday,  May  2i.  IKl.  two 
electric  detekiiipentg  were  dedtetod 
and  put  Into  aerrloe  on  tZxe  Wtoonnrin 
River.  These  plants  win  take  tbcir  place 
ainnffride  o(  the  M  otlwr  tnirtanatinm  In 


funddilnc  dectrie  power  to  I'anna,  tee- 
torfee.  and  boraes  In  Wlaeonsin. 

Akme  these  two  dams  would  not  make 
much  news  but  they  do  not  siiand  alone. 
Petenwell  and  Castle  Rod:  are  the 
twmty«flfth  and  twenty-siith  hydro- 
electric devekqxnents  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  and  with  their  brothers  and  sisters 
up  and  down  the  river  they  have  made 
the  waters  of  the  Wlscontin  the  hartiest 
working  river  in  the  Nati<m.  Wisconsin 
River  developments  consisting  of  26 
dams  and  hydroelectric  piants  with  21 
reservoirs  produce  mx»e  eiattxie  power 
in  relation  to  its  capacity  than  any  other 
river  in  the  Nation.  Other  rivers  are 
longer,  other  rivers  hav?  greater  amount 
of  drop  between  the  sourc;  and  the 
mouth,  but  none  works  harder  for  man- 
kind than  does  the  Wisconsin. 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  a  great 
new  industry  bad  iq^rung  up,  the  paper 
Industry.  This  great  industry  began  to 
initiate  the  use  of  water  power  to  gen- 
erate mechanical  power  and  then  elec- 
tric power.  Then  some  smart  paper  in- 
dustry men  realized  that  water  power 
from  the  river  could  keep  Wisconsin  foi- 
est  industry  going  for  decades.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  development  of  the  reser- 
voir idea.  If  the  river  omild  be  oonHned 
tmder  a  single  management,  it  could  be 
controlled  and  operated  more  effectively 
and  efBciently. 

In  1907  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Im- 
provement Co.  was  authorized  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature.  This  company 
is  responsiUe  tar  the  multiptnpose  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  river  as  we  see 
it  today.  This  act  has  been  slightly 
modified  from  time  to  time,  kepi  up  to 
date,  and  is  working  successfully.  This 
law  was  helpful  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  hydroplants  and  reservoirs 
as  we  see  them  today,  and  as  a  result 
today  the  Wisconsin  River  is  the  most 
highly  devekqied  river  in  the  Natiozu 
It  has  provided  many  industrial  sites 
that  have  been  devek^ed  and  many  more 
are  availaUe.  It  has  provided  unlim- 
ited recreational  facilities  and  has 
helped  greatly  in  the  omtrol  of  floods. 
It  has  inspired  the  develoianent  of  a 
new  organlsitlon— Trees  for  Tbmorrow, 
a  project  which  in  Its^  provldea  tor 
mom  uniform  runoff  of  fkiodwaters. 
Over  3.50C.000  trees  have  already  bem 
planted  in  the  area.  Located  on  th« 
river  are  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau. United  States  Geological  Survors 
Research  Diviston.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agrteultural  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  and  the  Unlverrity  oi  Wis- 
ecmsin  Ksperimental  Division,  all  ai 
which  work  thnnigh  the  Wtaoonsin  Val- 
ley Improvement  Co..  which  r^iresei:^ 
the  entire  river  developiaent. 

Yes;  the  Wlseonstn  River  works  hard 
and  it  works  effective.  It  serve::  those 
who  live  and  work  near  it.  and  tndh-ectty. 
at  teast.  it  serves  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire State.  This  it  has  done  f(v  40  years: 
and  it  is  paying  its  own  way.  The  Wis- 
ocmsin  boasts  a  co—prebenrive.  Inte- 
grated, sdtatantially  cwplrtr,  prtvatdy 
ftnanefd  and  tltste  runilslwl  river  de- 


msTtsMy  even  rats  of  flow  irtiile  dotaif 
It  BvoT  year  the  WlsoonriB  pt'wktes 
recreatkm  and  fine  flshbic.  Every  year 
the  Wisconsin  provldss  a  ivneroiis  flow 
of  dependable,  eoonomieal  deetrte 
to  the  industries,  farms,  and  homes  i 
its  banks.  Every  year  the  Wiseoosin 
pays  a  small  profit  on  Um  risk  capital 
which  was  mvestad  to  achieve  all  this. 


It  is  truly  awe-inqpiring  to  think  (tf  this 
great  series  of  dams  on  the  Wisconsin. 
Twenty-six  hydroelectric  plants  in  some 
300  miles  of  river,  plus  31  reservoirs  whl^ 
can  impoimd  ouire  than  lT,Oeo.OOO.OOO 
cubic  feet  of  water.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
source  of  tremendous  pride  to  us  that 
the  buHders  of  these  projects  have  paid 
thetar  own  way.  They  have  devel^)ed 
than  through  the  miracle  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  oiterprise  system. 

We  see  in  this  occasion  another  vindi- 
caUon.  not  that  any  was  really  needed, 
of  the  fact  that  men  through  freedom 
and  in  fi«edom.  can  h^  furnish  better, 
lower-cost  goods  and  services  to  their 
fellow  men  on  a  more  wide-spread  bads, 
than  has  ever  before  been  achieved  by 
any  country  at  any  time  in  wotM  history. 
There  is  in  all  freemen  a  great  qiark  of 
inventiveneBs.  of  initiattve,  oi  pioneering. 
Under  the  American  system,  that^iark 
is  fanned  so  that  great  inventlims  and 
developments  have  accrued  to  our  people. 
It  is  for  us  to  keep  the  spark  burning  In 
a  clear  flame,  rather  than  to  see  It 
throttled  by  Oovemment  actions  whidi 
destroy  private  initiative  and  private 
enterprise. 

This  concept  of  private  enterprlss 
has  been  spoken  (tf  a  good  deal;  and  often 
it  is  dismissed  by  the  unthinking  as  a 
meaningless  concept  But  if  any  syn- 
thetic thinker  has  the  idea  that  tha 
private  enterprise  system  is  a  meaning- 
less term,  then  I  adc  him  to  sis^jly  look 
at  this  great  hydro  projact  today.  Hesw 
is  the  free  enterprise  system  in  steel  and 
concrete,  but  more  important,  here  It  ts 
evidenced  in  the  stout  hearts  and  clear 
minds  of  men.  Hne  it  is  eridmoed  in 
terms  of  constructive  contribution  to  the 
3,500,000  pec^Dle  td  a  whole  State. 


woaaaaaran  courtaaa  to 
aoooomzKa 

Ihroogbout  the  Nation,  the  private 
electric  utility  industry  pays  over  a  Mi- 
lion  dollars  in  taxes  every  year.  This  Is 
1~  dkeet  contrast  to  Federal  iffojeets 
which,  by  a  system  of  tUvperj  booktee|>- 
Ing,  mask  their  costs  and  evade  much  of 
their  tax  burden.  Stnttes  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  on  go vei  umental  reorganl- 
aation  have  pointed  out  that  the  largv 
hidden  costs  in  Vsderal  power  operatlooB 
it  even  more  than  the  differential 
power  rates  sod 
the  rates  charged  by  tte  private  power 
industry. 

Two  of  the  prime  novcrs  In  the 
cousin  River  deveSopBMnl 
W.   Mead,   teeakleut   of 
Water  Power  k  Fmper  Op.,  ami  uarttl 

of  ttie  WVIC.  ami  Di 
of  the 
ttmi  Oorii.,  and  now  prerident  of 

ia 
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FedcraL  Every  year  the  Wkwonsin  stays 

where  it  belongs  and  maiBtaias  a  re- 
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far  coostructloo  of  the  Ban 

eurraaiy  Uw  largest  In 

In  ikltttnn.  he  wm»  the  ftm 

the  hiwe  reaerroir  whlcb  will 

bmr  hJi  name,  for  wfaleh  bo 

acqi^rtnr  land  bi  lt27. 

1>  DaOoKUdly  known  for  his 
•  qponaonhip  of  rcwmrch  on  the 
Btiltinrm  of  pitlp  vmate.  and  for  his 
part  In  creattnc  Trees  for  Tomorrow. 
Ine^  an  aceocy  to  promote  reforestra- 
tlon.  and  •rtentifk.  tree  cropping 
ttinMSlaout  the  river  TaHey.  both  as  a 
meaaire  of  wi^cnbed  protection  and  in 
order  to  rertorn  t2ie  rallcy's  once  great 


When  Wlwonstn's  rirginal  forests  were 
feilad  and  tbe  land  cleared,  maaxj  natu- 
ral gwwd  retrroirs  were  destroyed. 
satar  runs  qiuckly  off  <tf  cleared 
In  a  case  like  tikis,  one  of  the 
tiitnci  to  da  is  to  put  back  into 
land  wtiicb  is  now  idle,  or  which 
farming.  Member  com- 
of  the  WVIC  have  been  putting 
onto  ttieir  lands  for  ov«-  20 
Tbos  far.  3ft.0004>00  trees  have 
plintert  on  900.000  acrea.  and  new 
pratacta  are  cootinuaHy  being  launched. 
Tk«H  for  Tomorrow,  idilch  was  Parted 
In  IM4.  amtH  farmers  and  other  private 
laaduwiMCT  te  plant  and  harvest  trees 
'aa  a  cropi    Today,  over  S.500.000  trees 

on   private   lands 
tta  efforts,  and  scores  of  Wis- 
maintatn  forests  as 
demonstrations  and 
of  lODome. 
*.  TtM  Wtoiuiiiin  River  truly  belongs  to 
of  the  State.    All  can  be 
I  oC  It  as  a  development,  by.  for.  and 
of  tbs  paopla.  tbemseives.  the  dtlaens  of 
oC  WInamstn. 
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HOi.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERIUII 
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Mr. 

lo  extend  my  remarks 
I  melude  tterein  an  edl- 
in  the  Brooklyn 
S.  1081.  referring  to 
Carlos  P.  Romalr.  See- 
ACatrsof  tbe  l>hilip- 
JmrUti  Hospital  of  Brook- 
from  Ocnsral  Bomulo 
of  Um  Jewlsli 


of  ftooklyn: 


o<  Ptbmaiy    , 

a.aaui  i- 

LlinuvaBAa 

of  iKQaklyB  Is 

to  tba 
Um  wan  o(  Iti  flbtt- 


"XJae  Um  of  getting  autofraphx  for  the 
murml  "Cblktren  of  the  United  Nations  '  was 
an  txuplrmtkin.  and  eacb  occ&alon  when  a 
f among  personality  visited  the  boepiui  f  >r 
thJa  purpoee  ha*  been  an  Inspiration  to  the 
unfortunate  youngsters  under  treatment 
there.  Others  who  have  autographed  the 
mural  IncUide  Mrs.  Franklin  D  Rooseveit, 
Oen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  Ezlo  Pinza.  and 
LUy  Pons. 

Nrw  Touc  Crrr.  April  20.  1951 
Mr.  Max  Abelmam. 

Jevn^h  Hospital  of  Brooklt/n. 

Brooklyn.  N    Y. 

Deas  Ma.  Abjelman-  As  you  know.  I  am 
lesTlog  tonight  for  the  Philippines  whe.-e 
my  duties  as  Foreign  Secretary  demand  my 
attention,  and  I  expect  to  be  gone  a  number 
of  months.  I  cannot  leave,  however,  with- 
out this  note  to  you.  belated  as  it  is 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  appreci- 
ated the  opportunity  you  gave  me  to  come 
out  to  the  Jewish  Hoepltal  of  Brooklyn  to 
see  the  wonderful  work  you  are  all  doing  out 
there.  I  was  much  Impressed  by  the  results 
you  are  achieving  there  and  deeply  touched 
by  the  sincere  and  warm  reception  accorded 
me.  Needless  to  say.  I  am  pleased  by  the 
plan  of  mutiial  aid  between  the  lacili'.ies  of 
yotir  hoapltal  and  my  country,  and  I  know  I 
cm*  miich  of  this  to  you.  Keep  up  the  fine 
work  you  ire  doing. 

Looking  forward  to  seeinp  you  fm  my  re- 
TVtum.  and  with  many  thanks  for  your  many 
courteales  to  me,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  P,  Romttlo. 


Tke  Goi4ea  Jobtlec  of  the  Jewish  NatioDal 
Faad 


of  tiM  iM^UaL 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  MTW  TOEK 

nr  THE  HOT'SK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  1951.  it  was  my  g^reat  pleasure  to  at- 
tend a  dinner  In  Boston.  Mass..  marking 
the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  The  evening  was  appropi  i- 
ately  opeaed  by  the  singing  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  and  an  Invocation  by 
Rabbi  Albert  I.  Gordon,  of  Temple 
Snanuel,  Newton.  Mass. 

After  the  dinner  the  following  pro- 
ceedings occurred: 

Coehalnnan  Usziv  Congressman  Multer. 
Ifc.  Monowon.  Meadel  Fisher,  honored  guesci. 
and  frtenda  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  to 
open  this  dinner  Is  Indeed  a  privilege.  This 
la  a  truly  historic  meeting,  the  celebration 
oi  tbe  golden  Jubilee  of  the  Jewish  National 
Ftiad.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  or- 
gaalaation.  Ko  agency,  ne;  Institution  to 
which  I  belong  means  more  to  me  than  Jew- 
l«h  National  Fund.  And  I  feel  I  express  the 
•entlments  of  most  of  you  when  I  say  that 
no  on*  can  overcmphaalse  the  importance  of 
Jewlah  National  Pund  to  Jewish  life  and  to 
Zvael. 

8Mit«d  here  I  see  men  and  women  who 
liave  vorkMl  and  sacrlflced  for  years — for  15. 
y.  y<i.  eren  for  40  years  in  order  to  promote 
Tou  ar«  tb*  folks  who  have  been  the 
ot  Jewtah  NaUooal  Pund  at  all 
It  l«  because  of  this  devotion  that 
JNF  meoMdad  in  accomplishing  so  much 
la  •Qch  a  short  time. 

Aa  a  result  ot  what  you  have  done  ovei 
rears.  I  (Ml  bumb.Se  a«  I  appear  before 


you  to  open  this  meeting,  an  honor  which 
rp>uiy  belongs  to  you.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
extend  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  a 
hearty  ""Shalom." 

That  word,  when  we  first  heard  it  in 
I.^iraei,  sounded  like  magic,  like  a  musical 
r.iiTp,  itnd  I  shall  never  forget  It.  You  who 
h.v.p  heard  it  in  Israel  understand  the  reac- 
ti'ii  You  know  what  I  mean.  Since  our 
trij)  to  Israel.  I  have  l>ecome  more  convinced 
thnn  ever  that  you,  the  loyal  workers  and 
ireiifr'us  givers,  made  Israel  possible.  You, 
d'.i.>i\^  with  thousands  of  JNF  people  every- 
where, built  the  foundation  for  the  State. 
Thie  million  dunams  of  land  which  our  peo- 
ple transformed  into  prO'Juctive  areas  belong 
t  >ur  people  because  you  gave  the  funds  to 
buv  the  land.  You  were  among  the  first  to 
invest  in  Israel's  future,  long  before  there 
was  an  Israel,  and  I  am  convinced  you  are 
going  to  continue  your  vital  interest  not  only 
by  continuing  to  support  the  JNP..  the 
Lnited  Jewi.sh  Appeal,  and  the  Combined 
Jewish  Appeal,  but  through  your  purchases 
of  I.sraell  bonds. 

Wherever  we  traveled  in  Israel,  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  contri- 
butions you  made  were  evidenced  In  the 
"kibutzim."  In  the  villages.  In  the  towns 
and  cities  We  saw  the  conquest  of  the 
wasteland  and  the  fruits  of  back-breaking 
labor  on  land  which  you  bought.  In  dozens 
ol  pUces  we  would  point  with  pride  and  say. 
This  green  land,  this  beautiful  forest,  all 
of  thl.s  was  given  to  the  people  here  In 
Israel  because  there  Is  a  Jewish  National 
Fund  "  To  see  the  land  being  cultivated,  to 
cast  our  eyes  on  thousands  of  trees,  and  to 
see  the  prcvgress  on  the  soil  made  us  feel 
truly  proud  to  have  the  privilege  and  to  be 
part  of  JNP.  And  when  I  saw  the  Jewish 
National  Fund  Golden  Book  in  the  Keren 
Kayemeth  Building  in  Jerusalem  and  read 
the  names  inscrit)ed  In  it.  I  was  thrilled  be- 
cau.se  so  many  of  them  are  familiar,  names  of 
so  many  in  this  audience.  You  really  made 
me  proud  to  be  a  Boetonlan. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opporttinlty  to  express 
publicly  my  gratitude  to  the  man  who  pulled 
me  Into  JNP  activity.  Yes.  it  cost  me  a 
lot  of  time  and  energy,  but  I  value  every 
minute  of  it  I  want  my  good  friend,  our  de- 
voted executive  director,  Jacob  Cohen,  to 
take  a  bow 

My  friends.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we 
mus'  all  feel  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  at 
no  time  In  history  did  Keren  Kayemeth 
waver  from  its  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
land  War?;,  depressions,  and  more  wars. 
Nothing  stopped  JNP  from  getting  land 
and  paying  for  it,  and  every  Jew.  no  matter 
what  he  feels  about  Israel,  can  hold  his  head 
high  because  JNP  never  defaulted  on  Interest 
payment  to  anyone.  And  I  predict  that  in 
this  independent  bond  Issue  Israel  will  meet 
its  obligations,  every  Interest  payment,  every 
bond  redemption  on  time,  and  that  It  will 
di^icharsre  its  obligations  to  all  Investors  in 
I-srael  bonds  with  honor. 

Israel  faces  many  problems  today  as  it 
approaches  the  celebration  of  Its  third  anni- 
versary as  an  Independent  state.  Let  us  pray 
that  this  new  state  which  has  given  all  of  us 
new  dignity  will  overcome  these  problems 
and  That  with  your  help  and  mine  Israel  will 
become  the  peaceful,  healthy,  productive,  and 
cre.itive  nation  which  all  of  us  want  it  to  be. 

Thank  you 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  enumerate  what  our  chairman  has 
d  'ne  for  his  community  and  for  Israel.  Un- 
fortunately. I  dont,  but  I  know  that  no  man 
In  this  region  has  worked  harder,  has  devoted 
more  time  and  energy,  has  given  more  gener- 
ously than  he  has  over  the  years.  As  one  who 
was  Instrumental  In  bringing  Pred  Monoason 
Into  JNP.  I  could  say  that  the  pupil  has  far 
exceeded  the  teacher,  and  I  want  to  say,  Fr«d, 
that  Tou  really  have  done  a  swell  Job 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  work  with 
him   on   many   projects,   and   especially  for 


JNP.    I  am  happy  to  aay  tliat  X  enjoyad  my 
aesociatlcia  with  him. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  true  and  daroted 
community  leader,  a  tlreleaa  JNP  auppportcr. 
a  real  friend  of  Israel,  a  fine  Ameilcaa.  my 
good  friend,  Preddle  Monoeaon. 

The  ToASTMAsm.  My  friend  Irving.  Con- 
gressman Abe  Multer.  Mendel  Ptsher,  hon- 
ored guests,  all  of  you  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  hall,  as  your  New  England  chairman  it  la 
with  great  pride  and  joy  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  the  day  that  I  could  welcome  you  here 
on  the  flftieth  anniversary,  the  golden  Jubi- 
lee of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  It  is  my 
conviction,  especially  In  the  last  &  or  6  yean 
during  my  travels  in  Israel,  participating  on 
all  fronts  of  Jewish  life,  that  we  would  have 
never,  never  had  a  state  If  not  for  you  folks 
In  New  England  and  all  over  the  world — the 
nickels  and  the  pennies  and  the  dimes  that 
made  it  possible  to  buy  the  land  and,  there- 
fore, establish  a  State  of  Israel. 

The  Jewish  National  Pund  has  always 
rated  tope  In  our  greater  Boston  community, 
with  all  due  respect  to  all  other  organiza- 
tions, but  it  is  truly  embedded  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  whether  a  workingman,  an 
owner,  a  "balaboeter,"  a  Mlzrachi.  general 
Zionist,  Hadaasah.  or  Jews  at  large,  or  non- 
political  Jews  in  the  Zionist  movement.  In 
the  s'zhools.  in  the  synagc^ues.  In  the  clubs, 
Jewish  National  Pund  always  rated  AAA-I. 
The  fact  is.  with  all  the  meetings  and  the 
dinners  and  the  luncheons  that  we  have 
been  having  lately  for  one  cause  or  another, 
whether  it  was  commtinity  hospital  nxeetlngs, 
or  at  the  Garden  for  one  cause  or  another. 
I  dcn't  Icnow  of  any  other  Institution  that 
can  Bhcw  a  greater  devotion  of  respect  and 
dignity  than  you  have  shown  In  the  piast 
and  show  tonight  by  your  presence — close 
to  1.200  hundred  {leople  representing  all 
walks  cf  hie — to  help  all  of  us  as  one  group 
to  celebrate  50  years  of  Keren  Kayemeth, 
Jewish  National  Fund.  God  bless  you.  Let's 
al!  be  here  on  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary. 

Irving,  I  wish  to  publicly  say  that  it  was 
you  who  talked  to  me  about  the  Zionist 
movement.  It  was  you  who  sold  me  the 
idea.  It  was  you  who  made  me  mighty 
proud  to  partlclpaff  and  give  up  the  time 
and  activity  to  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
Just  as  Jacob  Cohen  has  done  a  Job  on  you 
and  you  are  proud  to  participate,  I  say 
thank  you  for  giving  me  the  idea.  It  Is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  active  and  do  my 
little  bit  for  the  Jewish  National  Pund. 

We  have  a  nice  program.  Dont  thlnlc  all 
these  people  are  going  to  speak — just  half. 
I  want  to  say,  since  this  Is  a  celebration, 
let's  not  be  so  serious.  I  think  this  is  onr 
celebration.    We  are  all  "machatonlm." 

Kspecially  In  the  Zionist  movement  you 
have  presidents  and  presidents  and  presi- 
dents. So  I  am  not  going  to  introduce 
them  because  I  believe  from  their  activi- 
ties in  the  Jewish  commimlty  they  need  no 
introduction,  and  todsy,  above  all.  they  feel 
and  I  feel  that  we  are  the  same  "^achsto- 
nim"  sithough  we  are  sitting  on  this  side 
of  the  hall  and  you  are  there.  We  are  all 
united  for  one  cause,  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  do  want  to  give  credit  and  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  one  who  Is  al- 
ways in  the  forefront,  whj  does  a  tremen- 
dous job.  is  loved  and  respected  by  aU. 
Thst  is  my  friend  and  your  friend  M.  J. 
Rabinovltz.  Also,  to  the  coehalrman  and 
one  of  the  jpounger  men  who  came  In  the 
last  few  years,  who  has  helped  us  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Zionist  House  purchase,  and  who 
has  become  active  especially  tn  Jewlah  Na- 
tional PuzMl  The  aom  to  whoea  I  am  re- 
ferring is  Morris  L.  Stilb. 

The  great  success  of  this  gathering  and 
those  we  liave  liad  In  the  pest  Is  not  only 
due  to  tlie  laymen,  toot  to  oar  easeiittve  staff 
In  the  oOcs.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  It 
is  easy  for  you  and  me  to  call  up  or  send 
In  and  ssk  for  reaerratkma.  As  you  all  know. 
e\gyooe  wants  to  be  at  the  tksad  table  or  at 


a  front  talite.    Tbst  temindi  me  of  ■ 
•tory. 

My  sen.  who  Is  sitting  liere,  happened  to 
be  hwr  mltxvth.  I  hrnn  a  Ug  family— 
tKothers-tn-law.  sisters-in-law.  There  was 
a  proUon  of  who  was  going  to  sit  where  and 
why.  So  I  said  to  Mrs.  Monosson.  Tlo  you 
Itnow  what  we  ought  to  do?  8uiq;)ase  we  put 
our  Utile  right  near  the  door  and  put  all 
your'slsters-ln-law  and  all  my  laothers  near 
the  front."  We  did  that.  There  was  no 
complaint.  Mrs.  Monosson  and  myself,  and 
her  mother — ^may  her  soul  rest  In  peace — sat 
at  the  end. 

Someday  I  may  decide  to  do  the  same 
thing— ^?m  the  head  table  at  the  door.  I 
mention  that  to  you  because  it  is  in  the  form 
cf  an  apology.  If  you  dldnt  get  a  good  seat, 
maybe  your  ticket  dldnt  ccsne  in  on  time, 
maybe  it  was  impossible  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  groups  who  always  like  to 
sit  together,  but  the  staff  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent j<*.  I  think  they  deserve  a  good 
hand — because  what  else  do  they  get?  I  re- 
fer to  Ethel  Bloom  and  Mary  Porman  at  the 
Jewish  National  Pund.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press our  thanks  to  Ben  Barker,  always  pinch- 
hlttlng  on  the  songs  and  always  helping  In 
every  came  in  the  Zionist  movement. 

If  Jake  Cohen  were  a  girl.  I  am  afraid  he 
would  always  be  in  trouble— honest  and 
good-hearted.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him.  Not  only  do  I  work  with  the  executive 
directors  from  the  standpoint  of  the  caiise 
alone,  but  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  we  as- 
sociate aoclaliy.  My  botiae  is  always  open. 
We  spend  many,  many  dsys  with  all  the 
executive  directors  d  the  Zionist  House  and 
others  In  my  hc»ne  and  outside — maybe  be- 
cause I,  too,  was  onoe  an  executive,  a  paid 
dScer  in  a  labor  union  with  Boss  Bsrker. 
who  is  sitting  there.  MaylM  that  blood  Is 
still  draining  in  me,  and  I  am  mighty  proud 
to  continue  that  friendship. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Jake  aiul  Mrs. 
Cohen,  you  are  doing  a  swell  job,  sn  out- 
standing job.  not  only  for  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  but  with  your  understanding 
of  Hebrew  you  are  consldoed  in  the  Zionist 
House  the  teacher,  the  Interpreter,  and 
everything  else  that  is  necessary  as  far  as 
Information  on  Jewish  life. 

While  yotir  big  boss.  Mendel  Fisher,  is  here. 
I  want  to  make  the  statement  ttiat  begin- 
ning tomorrow  your  headqtiarters  will  be 
at  79  MUk  Street  for  the  Israel  bond  drive. 

We  have  guests  here  who  are  from  IsraeL 
When  I  go  there  I  am  stsadlly  with  them. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tonah  Ettlnger  were  born  in 
Israel.  She  was  bom  in  Tel  Aviv;  he  was 
hara  In  Jerusalem.  He  Is  one  of  the  old 
Haganah  leaders  tn  Israel.  The  man  has 
been  wounded.  He  is  the  first  In  like  or 
assistant  to  General  Dore  In  Prime  Minister 
Ben-Ourlon's  office.  Be  Is  the  coehalrman 
with  Joe  Baratz  on  the  Israel  Soldiers'  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  proud  to  work  under  him 
In  tlie  ZlODlst  Organizstion  of  America  oq 
the  Israel  Soldiers'  Committee,  which  In  the 
United  States  Is  known  as  the  USO.  There 
are  many  more  tilings  about  which  I  dont 
want  to  go  on  record,  but  I  can  say  to  you 
that  this  man  Gomss  here  qulto  often,  oa 
many  of  us  go  to  Israel,  as  a  dollar  a  year 
man — at  tils  own  expense.  I  would  like  Mrs. 
Tonah  Stttnger  to  take  a  bow.  toa 

I  "vant  to  read  a  letter  to  yon: 

"Dua  Mk.  Uomoeaoim:  I  regret  the  inabfltty 
to  be  present  st  tlM  annual  dinner  of  tbm 
Jewish  Natkmal  Fund  wlilch  Is  dedicated  to 
tire  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  fonndlnc. 
However,  I  hasten  to  send  my  petaosial  greet- 
ings as  well  as  tlie  greetln^i  of  tlie  Commaa- 
wealth  of  Ifssssrliiiilts  X  liave  wtdttA 
with  deep  sattsTftctica  tlw  aenomirttshmsnta 
of  tSie  new  State  ef  SwasL  As  govemor  of 
the  Coeamcpwealth  and 
nor  <a  KYar  Bmtrj  & 
tn  Inael  to  perpetuate  tlie  name  of  onr  great 
President,  X  siooerdy  hope  tluit  the 


half  oi  our  esBtxxry  sbali  brtM  a  aooad  slata, 
coonomlsauy  tree.  I  have  ooofldenee  that 
tills  democratlG  Nsttoo  wUI  be  self -euflelsat 
so  that  it  may  cairy  out  tlie  true  prlndptai 
of  democracy  to  which  it  la  dsdicatsd. 
"Stocwely  yours. 

Taui.  A.  DevB, 
'Governor  of  the  Commonwe^th  of 
Jfassacftiuetts." 
And  this  telegram: 

"Djua  Pais:  Regret  very  much  thst  I  am 
unable  to  be  with  you  at  Uie  golden  jubUes 
dinner  this  evening.  Please  extend  to  aU 
present  the  official  greetings  of  the  city  of 
Boston  as  weU  as  my  own  personal  bast 
wishes. 

"JOBW  B.  Htwss, 
"Mayor  of  Boston." 

May  I  say  for  tlie  governor  and  the  mayor 
that  we  win  keep  them  btisy  in  the  next  10 
days.  They  will  have  plenty  to  do  with  the 
reception  that  is  coming. 

I  have  received  a  night  let'er  from  otu"  old 
friend  Hihu  D.  Stone.  Of  course,  the  best  Is 
none  too  good  few  Jewish  National  Fund, 
and  I  suppose  s»e  all  agree  thst  we  express 
our  thanks  and  awjrecUtion  to  Bihu  D. 
Stone. 

We  also  hsvB  a  fine  letter  from  Dr  Harris 
J.  Levlne.  the  president  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund,  for  our  activities,  our  past 
record,  and  with  best  Wisbes  to  a  great  lesder 
In  American  life  and  especially  the  Zionist 
movement,  to  Mendel  Fisher. 

(Songs  of  Israel  were  simg  st  this  point 
by  Cantor  David  Kueevltsky.) 

The  ToAsncAsm.  Throughout  the  United 
States,  in  Jewish  life  today,  I  dont  know 
of  any  city  that  can  be  as  proud  of  a 
iuilfl«l  commimlty  as  we  can  with  the 
Combined  Appeal  of  Oreata-  Boston,  whlcti 
takes  in  all  Institutions  fi-om  Israel,  national 
institutions  es  well  as  local,  and  I  am  mlgh^ 
proud  to  say  here  that  It  is  uiKler  the 
great  leadership  ctf  the  Director  who  has  been 
talcing  care  of  it  for  a  great  many  years,  one 
who  Is  loved  and  reelected  by  this  com* 
munlty.  At  this  Ume  I  want  to  call  tipoa 
him  and  have  him  Ining  the  greetings  of  the 
Combined  Jewish  Appeal.  It  Is  our  own 
Executive  IKrector.  Sidney  8.  Cohen. 

Mr.  CoRXh:  Mr.  Chairman.  Congrenman 
Multer,  and  friends,  my  following  Cantor 
Kusevltsky  is  like  a  team  of  acrobats  aftsr 
Eddie  Cintcr  in  a  vaudeville  show. 

Samuel  Markell.  the  President,  was  to  have 
been  here  tonight  to  bring  the  greetings  of 
the  Oomhlnsd  Jeerlsh  *pp^l  Unfortu- 
nately, he  couldnt  make  it.  but  X  am  very 
happy  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Com- 
bined Jewish  Appeal  ox  Qreatsr  Boston  to 
the  Jewish  Natl<mal  Fund  on  the  occastoa  of 
Its  golden  jubUee. 

Rfty  years  Is  s  Umg  time,  and  we  ail  would 
not  be  oetetiratlng  Israel's  third  anniversary 
this  .sonth  if  it  weren't  tor  tlM  devotion  of 
such  people  as  yon  who  have  been  working  aU 
these  years.  As  you  know,  the  Jewish  Na- 
ttonal  Fund  Is  a  major  bsnsflctaiy.  ttuougli 
the  United  Jewlah  Appeal.  In  tbs  CntnWned 
Jewish  AppeaL 

May  X  ask  you.  if  yon  want  to  give  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  further  support,  i^ 
deem  your  pledges  to  the  Cnanhtnert  Jevlsb 
Appeal  ss  soon  as  posriltfe.  Ton  wfil  ;^ear 
tile  next  speakers  trtng  forth  the  needs  in 
IsraeL 

Again,  greetings  to  all  of  you  and  to  the 
oOoos  of  the  Jewish  National  Ftmd. 

The  ToasncaaRB.  In  tiehaif  of  our  New 
eingimiwi  Jewish  National  Fund  and  aU  tlie 
ZloolKt  Instttotioos  of  the  Ztonlst  House.  I 
want  to  pay  reelect  to  tlw  wondeif  nl  work 
dcme  ^  oar  pubUetty  dtrector.  Sybil  abofesr. 

X  want  to  praseat  htn  a  member  of  one 
of  the  obiest  fioBilles.  a  young  man  wlio  baa 
bees  rwpimslbie  for  t&e  great  attlvlHBs  la 
the  yean  past  and  up  to  now  In  yoiv  load 
oocnmuaity.    X  brieve  it  was  liscauM  of  ttie 


TOR. 
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^  tlM  iMTifiatwl  J«wtah  FtiSUn- 
_i  tkat  tb*  strooc  *Bd  powvful  orvuil* 
of  tiM  OombUMd  AppMd  ud  manr 
tBgttratftaiw  ««r«  built.  Oat  of  Um 
votmg  MM  wt»  bdpcd  to  build  tbat  Instttu- 
tloD  ts  nov  the  president  of  tlM  A«oclat«d 
/ewWh  mumntliroptca.  A  good  trlcnd  and  a 
good  vortw.  Bobr  GiTsnUh. 

tgr.  OaiEMiM.  Tba&JC  jrou.  Freddie.  Ur. 
Chamaaa,  bonorwl  fueets,  Udlc*  and  gen- 
Ucmen:  I  am  oellghtcd  to  b*  bere  wltb 
thla  tTaawndoOB  pitbertnc  tomlf  bt.  welng  ao 
toMJiy  faeaa  that  I  kxkov.  and  tt  U.  indeed, 
a  pieaattr*  and  a  great  pr>TiIe««  to  me  to 
bring  tbe  greetlnga  and  feUcltaUcna  and 
food  wlabM  of  tbe  olBcen  and  trustees  of  tbe 
Aaeociaied  Jeviab  PhiUnthropiet  to  you.  tbe 
ntamben  at  tbe  Jewl&b  National  Fund,  on 
your  golden  annlTcraary.  50  t**^"  of  tremen- 
doiH  aimce  not  oolj  to  tbla  community, 
but  to  UneL 

As  I  tBidentand  It.  today,  througb  your 
efforts,  tbe  Jwlab  National  Fund  is  tbe 
largest  ovser  of  land  In  tbe  State  of  Is-ael. 

Betxkg  Ikere  tonlgbt  wltb  you.  I  feel  Tery 
mucb  at  bome  as  I  read  tbe  list  of  bead- 
t*ble  giMSts  and  see  so  many  of  my  good 
trlezids  vtto  work  on  tbe  different  commlt- 
with  me.  tbe  innumerable  men  and 
tn  thta  audience  wbo  bave  worked 
oa  ccfBOintcaa.  on  boards  of  tbe  Associated 
j«wlali  FlkllAntbroples.  of  tbe  combined  ap- 
yml,  and  iKm  on  tbe  great  drive  for  Israel 


_  of  bonds.  I  cant  let  tbls  oppor- 
tunity go  by  wltbout  saying  a  few  words 
about  tbem.  tbe  tremendous  opportunity 
tbaft  «•  an  now  bave  to  buy  bonds.  We  bave 
aO  baen  ftvtng  cbarity  to  UJA  combined  ap- 
pMl.  to  JlfF,  to  innomerable  societies.  We 
bav9  aQ  dene  immeasurable  good  for  tbe 
aaka  oe  Ivaal.  but  now  we  are  going  to  bare 
aa  opportaolty  to  bave  a  piece  of  paper  from 
tba  Statt  of  laraai  In  our  own  safes. 

WlMB  X  tblnJt  of  tbe  little  country,  bardly 
the  slBt  of  tbe  State  of  llassacbuaetu  and 
mdbmUtf  wltb  not  over  35  or  30  percent  of 
tiM  population  of  tbls  State,  wblcb  in  3 
years  hM  ersated  sucb  a  tremendous  furor 
la  tbe  world.  I  realise  lU  blstoric  importance 
will  aew  be  forgotten.  To  my  mind  tt  U 
tlw  elgbtb  wonder  of  tbe  world.  I  dont 
tblak  aw  la  tbe  blstory  of  tbe  tbotisands  of 
yean  baa  any  state,  any  UtUa  state  par- 
tleularly.  dooa  so  mucb  f<v  all  mankind. 
particularly  from  a  bumanltarlan  stand- 
potat.  as  tba  llttla  State  of  Israel.  Now  tbey 
•rs  fotac  to  float  a  balf  bUIlon  dollars  of 
boada.  a  loan  to  tbe  State  of  Israel.  Wben 
yon  tblak  d  a  balf  billion  dollars'  wortb  of 
bonds,  tbara  Is  bardly  any  coxintr>'  in  tbe 
world  outside  of  tbe  United  States  tbat  bas 
triad  to  sail  tbat  at  one  time.  It  makes  me 
tblak  tbat  tbe  State  of  Israel  must  bare  bad 
Mai"ta  mk  we  Jewlsb  people  would  say.  tbey 
Have  "ebutspa"  to  do  s  tblng  Uke  tbat.    To 

K  is  so  tbrllllng  atkd  tremendous 
ona  of  OS  must  fael  tbat  wa  want 
to  buy  beads  and  bave  a  part  of  tbat  Israel 
Isad  aa  part  of  our  Inberltance  and  our  gift 
to  oar  ablMva  and  tbelr  cblldnn. 
Tou  win  bear  very  mueb  tw^re  during  tbe 
about  boada.  but  I  could  not  let  it 
;  Mytag  |ust  s  word.  I  know  tbat 
«•  ba«»  approKbaauly  00.000  glTers  to  tba 
Jfvlab  Fbilaatbroplaa.  sad  every 
at  tiMM.  I  aat  poattlvely  assured,  wtu  be 

•  boada.  aad  protiabty  50  percent 

bava  aavar  glvan  to  tba  aaaoclstad 
wtu  alao  vaat  to  panidpate  la  tbls  great 


minnsi  Fuad  aad  tba 

ftiManthropiaa  bava  <»•  great 

Tliay  bat*  maay  tbiafi. 

la  oea  fraat  tblaf  la  wwrnnoa, 

M  ttaalr  ohjaetlvv  to  build 

;  flrtla  eaauBualty  troas  our 

tbli  baa  baaa  dooa. 

onrnnwintty  you  aad  X 

aWa  to  do  tba  tbiafs 


tbat  we  bave  done  for  tbe  Jews  all  over  the 
world,  a  part  of  wblcb  you  have  done  in  very 
large  measure,  and  you  have  your  reward 
because  you  are  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  So  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  bring  these  greetings  from  the 
Associated  Jewish  Philanthropies  and  wi>h 
you  at  the  same  lime  that  the  next  50  yp^irs 
of  tbe  Jewish  National  Fund  will  be  as  fruit- 
ful and  successful  as  the  &tsi  50  year^ 

The  ToASTStASTEa.  The  next  s;>ealcpr  is  a 
young  man  whom  I  take  sjreat  ple^Lsure  i:i 
presenting,  a  youns  man  who  followed  '.n  the 
footsteps  of  his  great  family,  one  of  the  older 
families  that  has  participated  for  a  gre..t 
many  years  In  all  wallt.s  of  Jewish  life  He 
followed  the  footsteps  of  hiF  brothers,  N  r- 
man  "vnd  Sidney,  his  Uncle  Jake,  and,  ab >•  e 
all,  his  great  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  J osc-.h 
Rablnovltz,  whom  I  take  the  Uberty  of  mtr^- 
(luclng  at  this  time. 

This  young  man  is  the  son  of  that  ?reat 
family.  He  is  the  gentleman  respon.^ible  f  r 
doing  a  great  Job  as  chairman  cf  the  greater 
Boston  Israel  bond  drive.  Thereioro  I  i-ay 
to  you,  it  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  a 
young  man  whom  we  all  love  and  admj.e. 
Irving  Rabb,  may  I  say,  it  is  not  yotir  job.  a 
is  our  Job.  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting you  to  our  audience 

Mr.  R&BB.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  Con- 
greasman  Multer.  Mr.  Fisher,  distlnefulshed 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  participate  with 
jrou  tonight  at  a  very  exciting  moment  m  th? 
life  of  American  Jewry.  Not  only  are  w.^ 
celebrating  the  completion  of  50  years  of 
devoted  support  of  Palestine  and  Urasl  by 
tbe  Jewish  National  Fund,  for  which  y^u 
should  aU  be  heartily  congratulated,  n 't 
only  do  we  enjoy  the  thriU  and  .satKsfactu.n 
of  knowing  that  the  first  Prime  Minister  rf 
the  State  of  Israel  is  now  m  America  a.-;  t!.e 
guest  of  our  Government,  but  at  the  sainj 
time  we  face  a  great  challenge. 

On  May  1  the  State  of  Israel  launched  lt.3 
great  Independence  twnd  issue  in  this  coun- 
try. $500,000,000  for  the  economic  dcvel- 
opmeat  of  this  younj:  and  courageous  new 
state.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for  nu'  t  j 
describe  for  this  audience  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  people  of  Israel  in  trie 
past  3  years.  They  are  far  tLo  well  icn.<wn  t  > 
you  who  for  many  yea.-s  have  given  your 
money  and  spent  your  energy  to  help  pr  - 
Tide    land    and   homes    for   Jewish    pion-ns. 

Three  years  ago  the  people  of  Israel  made 
a  fateful  decision  They  u:idert'.Kk  to  ac- 
cept into  their  country  all  Jew-s  who  wanted 
to  enter  wherever  they  were  and  tor  what- 
ever reason  they  wished  to  come.  Americm 
Jews  reco^lzed  their  share  of  this  responsi- 
bility for  helping  hundreds  of  thou-sand  ,' 
bomelesB  and  persecuted  brethren,  and  ti.-y 
responded  with  many  milinns  uf  ph.lautiird- 
pic  dollars.  Much  more  of  this  gift  nidUfV 
will  be  needed  to  meet  the  relief  needs  of 
tbe  steady  stream  of  immigrants  who  still 
pour  dally  into  the  new  free  and  democratic 
state. 

This  gigantic  task,  which  was  as  much  our 
responsibility  as  that  of  the  Israeli,  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  help  of  our  money  hut 
wltb  the  work  and  selfless  sacrlftces  of  the 
Jews  of  Israel.  And  now,  with  Urge-s<-ale 
Immigration  still  going  on.  we  Mre  asked  to 
participate  In  tbe  economic  development  >  f 
the  new  state  by  lending  our  money  thruugti 
tbe  purchase  of  bonds  of  Iiu-aei. 

With  characteristic  pride  and  dignity  Israel 
baa  obligated  itself,  tbe  credit  of  its  people 
and  their  children  to  repay  this  money  with 
iatarest.  In  addition  to  undertaking  the 
labor  and  aacrlflce  and  sharing  so  obviously 
naoaaaary  la  a  venture  of  this  magnitude, 
wa  faoa  a  great  challenge— that  of  providing 
tba  naoaaaary  funds.  Tot  over  2.000  years  we 
have  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewlab  bomelaod.    Thla  has  been  achieved 


by  a  series  of  events  unprecedented  in  world 
history  We  have  the  power  in  our  hands  to 
assure  the  economic  as  well  aa  political  Inde- 
pendence of  Israel  by  buying  bonds  to  pro- 
vide the  tools  with  which  It  can  build  and 
develop  and  grow  strong. 

I  believe  that  American  Jews,  particularly 
those  in  B^>ston.  are  also  proud  and  will  not 
fail  to  finish  what  they  have  helped  to  start. 
The  time  is  now,  not  next  month  or  ne.xt 
year  We  have  already  begun,  but  the  Job  is 
a  big  -^ne  I  ask  you  to  buy  your  t)onds  now 
ar.d  in  laree  quantities.  Help  us  sell  thnn 
t'  y  ur  fri'-nds  everywhere.  It  is  a  respon- 
si'!i:ry  that  Is  not  only  mine  but  that  of  the 
e:.- lie  community,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Jt  '.v<;  -if  Boston  will  respond  now  as  they  havp 
mai.y  times  before. 

On  May  16  the  Prime  Minister  of  Lsrael 
w:.:  appear  at  a  large  rally  In  the  Boston 
O i.'rl'M  Be  sure  to  get  your  tickets  by 
sc;  cUn^  in  the  card  on  your  table  to  the 
bond  I'fflce  at  79  Milk  Street.  The  best 
.•veat.s  will  go  to  tht'ise  who  have  sutacribed 
fur  bonds  Let  us  show  the  Prime  Minister 
<  ur  complete  support  by  first  buying  bond.s 
and  then  by  coming  to  the  Boston  Garden 
in  his  honor. 

Aii  your  chairman,  I  know  that  with  your 
help   we   must  succeed.     Thank   you. 

The  ToASTMASTES.  May  I  add  this  an- 
nouncement that  is  made  by  our  chalrm.an 
of  the  activities  of  the  week  of  the  14th  to 
the  l?th?  It  is  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  we  are  having  a  great 
celebration  here  in  Boston  at  the  Jordan 
Mar<h  Co.  It  will  begin.  I  believe,  at  10  30 
M  nday  morning  with  the  Israeli  Navy  break- 
loiir  the  company  ribbon.  Have  It  In  mind. 
CK\=;e  your  business,  give  up  your  canasta 
and  bridge.  Let's  have  a  real  celebration 
from  the  14th  to  the  19th. 

All  of  us  today  are  honored  guests  and 
each  and  every  one  deserves  a  citation  of 
honor  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Jewish  national  fund.  Personally.  I  was 
at. -aid  to  call  out  names  and  present  cita- 
tlTH.-?  because,  if  they  are  all  like  myself,  we 
all  like  to  make  speeches.  Each  one  would 
take  advantage  of  my  good  nature  and  say 
a  few  words.  Therefore,  the  committee 
thought  It  would  be  advisable  to  mall  the 
citations  directly  to  the  homes.  Tiiose  who 
don't  pet  one  and  feel  that  you  deserve  It, 
pleAse  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  office.  We, 
too.  can  malte  mistakes. 

The  committee  has  chosen  one  of  the 
oldest  Zionists,  known  to  us  as  the  Zionist 
of  1897.  one  who  has  dedicated  his  entire 
life  to  Jewish  cau.-^es  and  especially  to  Pales- 
tine, now  the  State  of  Israel.  He  is  well 
known  all  over  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
especially  known  here  in  New  England  as  he 
Is  I  ;.p  of  our  sons.  For  fifty-ocld  years  he 
has  .-erved  our  people  and,  therefore,  he  was 
ch'.si  n  as  ihe  spokesman  to  represent  all  of 
uf  e.speclaUy  the  workers  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  present  t  > 
you  f  ir  a  few  words  of  greeting  our  cwn 
Bob   Silverman. 

Mr  Silverman.  Thank  you,  Fred  Monos- 
son  Honored  guests,  fellow  Zionists,  as  the 
chairman  has  indicated.  I  have  been  in  this 
community  for  a  long  time,  but  this  U,  I 
t.hink,  one  of  the  first  times  that  I  havs 
permit'ed  myself  to  occupy  the  rostrum  and 
esj)eciuily  pused  as  If  I  was  to  deliver  an 
oral  ion  As  the  chairman  has  already 
wirried  me  and  informed  you,  no  such 
cata-^trophe  wlU  take  place. 

Why  did  I  succumb  to  this  particular  in- 
vitation? There  Is  one  main  reason.  Be- 
cause I  felt  it  would  give  me  an  opportu- 
nity in  behalf  of  the  old,  veteran  Zionists 
to  express  our  great  love,  affection,  and  ap- 
preciation for  that  service  and  sacrifice  that 
this  chairman  of  ours,  Fred  Monosson,  has 
continually  and  devotedly  rendered  to  tba 
state  of  Israel.  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  serving  under  distinguished  per- 
suualitles.     important     personaliUaa,     nad 


vary  triad  aad  true  laadars,  Imt  I  am  fzank 
to  say  tbat  none  maaauraa  up  to  tbe  aacrl- 
flce both  in  material  things  and  health  and 
In  every  way  possible  that  is  being  ren- 
dered by  this  friend  at  ours,  Fred  Monoaaon. 

We  have  bere  a  tranendoua  gathering 
of  devotees  to  our  holy  cause,  tbe  holy 
cause  of  tbe  Jewish  National  Fund.  That 
fund  Is  near  and  dear  to  tbe  heart  of  every 
Jew,  and  In  speaking  of  60  years  I  thought 
back,  and  I  wondered,  "What  kind  at  a 
comparison  can  I  make  as  to  what  hap- 
pened in  Boston  whan  tbe  Jewish  National 
Fund  was  created  by  the  World  Zionist 
Cksngress?"  It  was  in  1897  that  Herman 
Shapiro  launched  forth  his  great  Ideal  at 
the  first  Zionist  Oongreas.  but  it  waant  tintU 
1903,  5  years  later,  that  it  became  a  living 
reality  wben  the  World  Zionist  Congress 
passed  tbe  resolution  required  to  make  tbe 
Jewish  National  Fund  tbe  o(Dcial  fund- 
raising  agency  of  the  great  mass  of  tbe 
Jewl&h  people. 

I  tried  to  recall  an  event  In  Boaton  of  that 
same  date.  As  It  happened,  in  1942  there 
was  a  national  Zionist  conventkn  held  in 
Boston.  It  was  held  at  tbe  historic  Paneuil 
Hall.  In  connection  wltb  that  convention 
we  also  had  a  banquet  tbat  was  sponsored 
by  tbe  Boston  Daughters  of  Zloa  and  held 
in  the  vestry  of  tbe  old  Baldwin  Place  Syn- 
agogue. Wben  we  recall  tbat  banquet  con- 
sisted of  cold  cuts  of  tongue  and  oamed 
beef  served  over  long  boards  and  compare 
that  historic  occasion,  tbat  important 
function,  though  bumbte.  in  those  days— 
when  you  compare  tbat  humble,  historic 
function  with  thla  great,  bistorie  occasion 
tonlgbt,  I  want  to  aay  that  we  old-ttaierB 
are  happy  that  we  did  our  little  Mt  in  the 
old  days  and  that  you  maairs  at  Jews  la 
New  England  have  Joined  to  make  the  Zion- 
ist movement  and  Israel  part  of  our  every- 
day life. 

In  behalf  of  tbe  old-ttmers  we  expiees  our 
greetings  and  appreciation  to  all  of  you.  In 
dosing,  I  just  want  to  empbaalas  what  our 
good  friend  Irving  Babb  called  to  your  at- 
tention. His  excellency,  David  Ben-Ourlon. 
Is  going  to  be  the  gueat  of  our  communtty 
on  tbe  18tb  of  May  la  the  Boston  OarderL 
We  have  gooe  to  the  trouMe  of  placing  one 
of  these  prepaid  cards  on  every  table.  All 
you  have  to  do  la  write  your  name  and  ad- 
dress, indicate  bow  maay  tickets  you  want, 
and  throw  it  In  a  boa.  and  we  will  try  to 
fill  your  orders.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  want 
to  become  part  of  tba  great  throng  that 
will  welcome  tba  Prime  Minister  of  IsraeL 
So,  dont  forget.  Take  tboae  cards,  sign 
them,  and  mall  them. 

Ood  bleas  you,  and  God  grant  that  iSraeX 
may  grow  and  grow  until  it  becomes  one 
of  tbe  greatest  democraclee  of  this  world. 

Tbe  ToaemtAmsa.  lirs.  FUber  was  sup- 
posed to  be  with  us  tonight,  but  she  Is  not 
feeling  w^.  While  we  have  been  meeting 
here,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  yotir 
committee  to  send  ber  a  bouquet  of  beauti- 
ful roses  as  an  expression  >3(  love  ttoax  the 
New  Bifland  Jewish  National  Fund  and  the 
Greater  Boston  Jewish  community. 

(A  8c»ig  of  Israel  was  sung  by  Cantor  David 
Kttsevttsky.) 

Tbe  Toasntaar^.  This  dinner  la  dedicated 
to  the  fiftieth  anniversary  at  the  Jewish 
National  Fund.  Tbe  administrative  ocan- 
mlttee,  meeting  at  tbe  Zlonlat  House  oa 
April  the  second,  presented  tbe  naoia  of  a 
man  wbo  baa  been  connected  with  the  JNF 
for  a  great  many  years,  wbo  Is  reaponslbla 
for  Its  growth  and  suecMi.  Hla  actlona  and 
actlvttlea  are  kaotrn.  He  baa  oonrrtlnatart 
all  activities  la  JawWl  Itta.  I  dont  know 
of  any  other  maa  who  kaova  ao  maay  paofda 
by  tbelr  flnt  luoaaa  aa  ba  doaa.  aad  evaa 
their  history.  B*  la  advlaer  to  tba  Xarad 
bond  drive  of  tbe  Bloalat  Organlaatloa  of 
America.  It  Is  a  great  {MlvUeise  for  me, 
as  your  New  wnjimn/f  chairman,  to  carry  out 


tbe  dealre  aad  wlab  of  all  of  oa  la 
lag  our  appredattott  to  blm  by 
him  on  tbla  flftletb  aanlvenary  aad  by 
Bsntlag  blm  with  a  token  of  love  and  eon- 
fldenoe.  Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  tt  Is  a  great 
pleaaura  to  preaent  to  you  our  own  national 
executive  director,  Mendel  N.  Fldwr. 

I  wlab  to  take  tbla  opportunity  to  preaent 
to  yon  this  watch  aa  an  expression  of  love 
and  appreciation,  and  this  framed  ettatloo. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  tbe  Ume  to  read  it. 
but  It  Is  a  wonderful  expression  of  our  love 
and  respect  for  your  good  will  to  the  Jewish 
National  Fund. 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  Mendd  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fnaoa.  Mr.  Chairman,  Congreasman 
Multer,  Mr.  Irving  ITsen,  Mr.  M.  J  Rablno- 
vltz. our  distinguished  guest  from  Israel. 
Mr.  Sttlnger,  I  am  so  deeiHy  moved  tbat  I 
don't  know  wbov  to  begin,  although  I  know 
where  the  end  ahould  come.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you.  Mr.  Monoaaon.  and  to  the 
New  England  committee  not  so  mticb  for 
honoring  me,  but  for  honoring  the  cause 
that  I  have  tbe  honor  to  repreaeut.  I  dont 
know  what  Is  in  this  book;  I  bsvent  read 
tt  yet.  Btit  I  see  it  Is  a  very  beautiful  token 
and  I  am  gtring  to  keep  it  and  pass  it  on  to 
my  children,  wbo,  tinfortunately,  are  so  far 
away  tbat  tbey  cant  be  bere.  I  am  sorry 
that  neither  my  motbCT  nor  my  wife,  due  to 
lllneaB.  were  able  to  be  preaent  cm  this  very, 
very  happy  ooraalcn. 

As  for  tbe  watch,  Fted.  I  wu;  try  to  keep 
time.  All  the  ^leakers  ought  to  get  watches. 
It  is  a  beautlftil  gift.  I  love  tbe  spirit  that 
goes  with  this  gift,  and  I  can  only  add  what 
I  said  when  tbey  celebrated  my  tenth  an- 
niversary la  New  York.  I  hope  tbat  I  shall 
always  be  worthy  of  this  confidence,  par- 
Ueularty  earning  aa  It  does  from  the  ctty 
irtiere  I  spent  the  best  part  of  my  youth. 

Talking  about  50  years — ^I  am  not  going 
to  spend  all  evming  talking  about  SO  years — 
but  I  can  remember,  my  fallow  ZtonlstB,  the 
early  beginnings  of  this  movonent  and  how 
we  traveled  the  thorny  road  and  aometlmea 
the  tnsuperable  dUDcnltles  that  confronted 
us  wbm  we  had  to  fight  tbe  battle  for 
Zionism.  I  am  happy  to  think,  my  fellow 
Zlonlsta.  ttiat  we  have  lived  to  thla  great 
day  tbat  we  are  eeleteatlng  tonight — first. 
60  years  of  tbe  Jewish  Matlaaal  Fund  and. 
second,  tbe  third  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
llahment  of  the  free  and  democratic  Israel 
and.  third,  the  Inauguration  In  ow  own  time 
of  the  (krst  bond  Isbim  of  ttie  State  of  IsraeL 

We  are  ao  near  to  history  and  so  dose  to 
destiny  tbat  many  of  us  cannot  compre- 
hend it.  My  friends,  do  you  know  what  the 
Zionist  movement  paswed  tbrou^  in  ttaeae 
last  60  yearsT  Fifty  yMis  ago  tbe  Amerteaa 
Jewlab  oonuatmlty  was  a  very  small  com- 
munity. Fifty  years  sgo,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Hertid.  who  wrote  the  Jewish  State, 
and  tbe  convocation  of  the  ftrat  World  Zion- 
ist CoDgicaa — 50  years  ago.  a  few  yean  more, 
a  few  years  leas,  wtaca  Bome  and  Jerusalem 
was  written  aad  Plaaky  wrote  the  first  fav 
plecea  of  paper  and  he  told  the  Jews  In  hla 
brochure.  Autoemanetpatian.  "If  tbe  Jews 
will  It,  tbey  can  become  a  free  aad  lade- 
peadent  peoftte." 

Fifty  years  ago  DreyTus  stood  bumlHated 
not  by  a  totalitarian  regime,  but  by  a  great 
democracy.  France.  Aad  SO  yean  ago  we 
reaolved  tbat  Jewlab  people  through  the 
SlonlBt  movemeat  were  to  take  desttay  Into 
our  owa  baada.  Tbla  la  tbe  people  UMt 
Byron  called.  "The  tribea  of  tba  waaderlag 
JewB  aad  tlM  weary  feet." 

It  Is  ao  aoGldeat.  Mr.  Moaoaaan.  tbat  you 
bava  soeb  a  tremandoua  attandaaea  bera 
became  on  movemeat  baa  baea  rooted  aad 
I  hope  will  eontlaoa  to  ba  rooted  In  tba  will 
(3f  tba  pacplaw  the  large  maim,  wbetber  tbey 
give  SO  eeata  to  tba  blue  and  wblta  bos  or 
give  950,000  to  tba  Ubttad  Jewlsb  AppaaL 
Wban  Profaasnr  Shapiro  ivpeared  at  aa  early 
Zionist  Congress,  he  said — and  that  is  the 
symbol  and  Xh»  slogan  and  the  keynote  of 


tbla  edebratlon — he 

belong  to  tbe  paopla.    No  exploitation  of 

land." 

My  trtends.  land  baa  been  exploftad 
throughout  the  world,  and  we  would  have 
been  saved  tbe  Borcaa  war  aad  we  would 
have  been  saved  from  World  War  I  aad 
World  War  n  bad  tbe  advice  of  Prof.  Bannaa 
Shapiro  been  taken,  that  the  land  bekngad 
to  the  people. 

Tbe  Jewish  NatlonAl  Fund  60  yean  ago 
was  not  under  such  happy  clrcumstaaoas, 
but  in  those  60  yean  we  have  passed  through 
travail  and  suffering,  and  I  remind  you, 
too.  that  within  this  period  tbe  Jewldi 
people  lost  0,000X100  people,  and  this  week. 
coincidental  with  our  celebration,  we  are 
also  observing  the  Isct  struggle  of  a  hcrolo 
people  who  foi^t  In  tbe  Warsaw  gbettoa 
with  thetr  nails  tn  order  to  deetroy  Hitler. 
Ttmlght  Hitler  is  no  more  and  even  Bevtn 
is  gone,  but  this  flag  files  tn  the  Onlted  Na- 
tions snd  we  are  a  people  among  people. 
That  is  the  significance  of  tbls  celebration. 

But.  ray  fellow  Zionists,  we  are  not  only 
bere  to  celebrate.  We  are  bere  to  ponder 
on  the  problems  tbat  eonfront  our  people, 
and  I  shall  say  but  a  word  bceauae  I  am 
eager  for  you  to  listen  to  our  dtstingulstaed 
visitor,  a  wonderftil  Jew,  Congresaman  Mm.- 
na.  wbo  has  come  bere  to  make  tbe  address 
of  tbe  evening. 

I  say,  my  friends,  we  have  many  proMema 
confronting  otir  people,  and  I  mstaly  want 
to  point  out  tbe  direction  of  tbeae  probtema. 
No.  1,  we  must  bring  Into  Israel  a  tbooaand 
Jews  a  day.  A  thousand  Jews  come  In  with- 
in the  getea  of  Israel  every  day.  No.  S.  we 
must  help  to  provide  a  aetf-aoflktency.  an 
economy  in  Isrsel  so  that  our  people 
will  not  be  dependent  forever  on 
and  on  charities.  Na  8,  we  sttD  need  mil- 
Ikms  for  dunams  of  laad.  No.  4.  we  still 
the  Arab  mcmy  tbraatanlag  tbe  Jewlab 
pie  not  only  on  tbe  Syrian  border — and  I 
shall  not  discuss  that  {axiMem  tonlgbt.  X 
Shan  leave  that  to 
but  we  have,  ray  friends,  seven  Arab 
bora.  Egypt  and  Ltibaaon  and  Syria  aad  Jor- 
dan, irbo  are  uafxl^ndty.  and  tt  Is  the  bual- 
neaa  of  tbe  Amerteaa  Jawlah  wanmuiilty  to 
give  economic  to  give  pobtleal.  to  glva 
splrttusi  aid  to  Iva^  and  tbat  caa  only  ba 
achieved — and  I  t  mpbsalw  tt^-lf  we  nuda- 
taln  a  strong  aad  vlgcccua  Zionist  aMV»* 
ment.  If  Zlonlam  was  naaded  flO  yean  ago, 
Zionism  is  even  mere  needed  today  to  o^gan* 
ise  the  collective  will  and  the  determlnatioa 
of  the  Jewish  people,  beeauae  what  we  are 
doing  In  Israel,  ray  frtenda.  will  ispiaaaiit 
either  oar  victory,  not  only  total  vletory  oT 
Israel,  or  tbe  defeat  of  our  peopla  bsea»a 
It  Is  In  Israti  wbare  tbe  Jewish  genius. 
wb«e  Jewish  life  and  Jewish  creativity  wUI 
create  qilrttnal  valuaa  fOr  oar  paopla  for  all 
time  to  come. 

So  I  can  vBptm  you.  Mr.  Cbalnaan.  as  I 
greet  yon  and  aa  I  thank  you  out  of  a 
grateful  heart,  you,  ray  dear  Mr.  Cbalrmaa. 
Fred  Monosson.  wbo  la  doing  sucb  a  won- 
derful >ob  on  tbe  loeal  aad  on  tbe  natkmal 
level,  and  yon.  my  good  IHaad  JaeOb  Oohen. 
under  wboee  dlreetlon  tbe  work  of  the  na- 
tional fund  has  bean  ao  waQ  conducted, 
and  an  of  you.  ray  trtandi.  old-time  aon- 
Ista.  new-tlBM  Zlonlsta— t  can  upon  you.  my 
friends,  to  oonttaue  tba  work  of  tba  aa- 
tloaa!  fund — man  laad.  more  peof^.  more 
trees — aad  X  alao  caU  upoa  you  to  listen 
to  tbe  voice  of  tba  ebstfrmaa  of  tbe  bond 
campaign, 

Caa  you  Imagine  what  tt  meansf  For  tha 
first  time  la  tbe  blatary  of  our  peopla  tha 
Prima  Mlnlatsr  of  Xvart— wbo  would  tblalc 
tbat  tha  Jewa  would  evar  have  a  Prima  Mbi- 
tot«■^-tba  prima  maiatar  of  Israel.  Mr. 
Ben-Ourica.  alta  la  tba  Wbtta  Bouaa  aad 
Inachaa  wltti  tba  PrealdaBt  of  tba  mdtad 
Ststea.    It  la  a  woadertnl  tailag. 

As  Mr.  Monoeson  was  talking  about  aU 
the  prealdents.  I  waa  reminded  ot  a  llttla 
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in  tiM  Whit*  HouM  b»- 
it  Wcmuuuk  WDd  FraaMlant 
PrMldcat  Wet^Dumn  tumatf  to 
Bt  TtttTun  and  aOd.  "Mr.  PrMldcst, 
yon  «r»  h>  fortaaate.  Tou  art  tba  Pnal- 
}t  of  a  buactracl  hnd  fifty  mUllon  people," 
aald  to  Watimann.  "What  are 
foa  f'^r**"""!  about?"  Wetsnann  aald, 
"I  am  praaldant  ot  a  millkxt  prcaldenu." 

NcvcrtlMiaaa.  my  fticotla,  ire  hare  In  Israel 
ft  PraaMant  and  a  Prlinc  iCtnlBter  and  a 
and  a  demoTacr  and  a  jjeopl* 
a  ttiC-  lukd  today  vhen  Jews  are  as- 
aatlad.  «•  dont  Ittre  to  go  through  the 
back  doer.  Mr.  Bban  tn  all  his  majesty 
and  aO  hia  dtcnity  artaei  in  the  United  Na- 
ttooa.  and  be  speaks  no*;  Ilk*  Jvtn  uaed  to 
taJk.  "shtad  kmlm"  tnii  he  qieaks  as  the 
repraiantativ*  of  the  Jcvlab  people.  Isn'i. 
it  worthvtiU*.  my  friendi?  We  waited  2.00C 
yaara  to  aehtore  our  dream  and  create  thli 
littt*  Jevtah  sUt*  of  ours.  lant  it  worth- 
wiyi*  to  coBttno*  the  work,  strengthen  the 

buy  btmds  and  morr 
It  Bonda  will  unite  the  Jews  of  Israel 
with  the  Mma  ot  America.  And  U  I  ba<:i 
my  waf,  Ifr.  Chairman,  although  we  haven't: 
BBi.  X  wffntdnt  ckM*  this  meeting  until 
Jew  bou^t  a  bond.  They  wUl  do  it 
kvsry  Jew  should  buy  a  bond, 
te  this  ronnrtlon  I  want  you  to  know. 
■Ir.  ttwt  tlM  «ittre  Zionist  organlaktlon  oi 
•B  partin  are  all  behind  you.  and  I  don't 
ohjaet.  Ik.  IfOQoaaon.  even  If  Jacob  Cohen, 
iB  woridng  (or  the  JMV.  fives  his  tim<s 
k*  boad  leaos.  Though  w*  may  be  dlf  • 
la  of  Zkmtets  we  are  united  b'r 
That  la  how  It  should  b*. 

I  thank  ytm.     I  appreciate 
I  shall  always  carry  this 
I  hope  it  wUl  keep  gooil 
X  wmt  to  espreaa  to  you  my  htimbls 
and  Ood  wlU  it  that  Z  shaU  bs 
at  the  aeventy-flfth  annlrersary  an<l 
that  wa  vIO  eeMirats  together.    Thank  you 


Oiv  guest  speaker  of  the 

was  tarooght  up  in  Brooklyn.    It 

to  be  la  Hew  Tork.     As  a  young 

y  of  QB  bwe.  be  sold  newspapers, 

did  errands  far   Uie  grocery 

mteher  man — a  master  of  all 

aa  time  went  oo  be  had  to  earn 

ItvtBg  to  eontinue  oa  to  ooUege.    It 

that  ha  had  great  amMtlon  to  become 

As  a  result,  he  is  one 

attorneys  in  New  Tco-k 


he  Uvea,  where  be 

for  hla  devotion  to  tlM  Unite<(l 

to  Jewlah  life,  he  was  asked  to 

BlB  election  wae  very  sue. 

th  Caet,  aa  hlaterleal  election.    I  am 

he   la   an   outstanding 

grwinsn.  an  ez- 

r.  aad  a  great  friend  of  the  Preai- 

tt  tha  Itetted  Btatea.  Harry  8.  Truman. 

X  know  Is  always  open  to  our 

Oolj  a  year  ago.  when 

the  Kfar  Tromaa  project,  it 

with  the  president  of 

ot  America   who 

%0  Iha  Whtte  Bouae  aad  broogbt  back 

to  the  Jewish  Matkmal  Fund  of 

at  the  booor  by  Harry  8. 

I  ««mld  like  to  aay.  If  I  may.  that 

at  IJ  o'ektcr:  he  has  an  ap- 

ihw  with  aom*  ot  oar  people. 

tt  Is  aj^eaeure  and  a  prlvllage 

he  wl21  now  artitress  yoo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  guaat 


Xt 


to- 

h«w  to  •oeteQ.  X  have 
Ma.    Xt  i*  always  a  prlvl- 

to  Boetott.  whleh  le  rap> 
M  af  ■BeprmeutattTaa  by 


each  outstanding  gentlemen   as  John   Mc- 
Coaatscx,    Jomk    Kzkmcdt.    and    Chiustian 

Hona.  X  take  the  time  to  mention  their 
names  to  you  tonight  because  I  know  you 
will  be  pleased  with  the  information  that 
each  of  those  men  have  in  writing  subscribed 
to  the  principle  that  a  bill  should  be  en- 
acted Into  law  by  the  United  States  Congress 
granting  aid  to  the  State  of  Israel  lo  the 
extent  of  s  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
Congressmen  Jons  McCormack  and  Joe 
Maxttm  from  Massachusetts  coapi jn.sorcd  the 
bill  In  the  Hou«.  Other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  your  State  who  have 
Joined  In  sponsoring  that  movement  r.-p 
CHBisnAit  Rektts.  Fosteb  Fi'rcolo.  Phii  :p 
PHn.BU«.  Hasold  DoNOHrr,  EDrrn  Rogers. 
and  Thomas  Laws.  Both  at  your  Senators 
have  also  done  so.  It  doesn  t  embarras.s  me 
to  pay  a  word  of  tribute  to  your  executive 
director.  Jacob  Cohen,  who  has  done  .<;urh 
a  line  Job  in  arntngtng  this  dinner  meeriiit. 
which.  I  am  told.  Is  the  largest  you  hav 
ever  held  thus  far  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  In  greater  Boston. 

It  doesn't  embaxrsiss  me  one  bit  ic  pay 
tribute  to  Fred  Monosson  or  to  Mendel 
Plsher,  both  of  whom  I  have  met.  I  could 
say.  almost  all  over  the  world.  During  two 
trips  to  Israel  on  every  side  you  heard  the 
names  Fred  Monosson  an^  Mendel  FUher. 
When  I  was  out  on  the  Pacific  coast  I  heard 
the  names  Fred  Monosson  and  Mendel  Fisher 
So  it  doesn't  embarrass  me  at  all  to  p.ty 
deserving  tribute  to  your  chairman  and  to 
your  guest  of  honor 

Why  am  I  embarrasse:!''  You  have  set  up 
a  very  fine  program.  You  know,  at  the.^e 
many  meetings  that  I  have  attended  with 
Fred  and  Mendel  I  did  what  a  good  Brooic- 
lynite  always  does.  I  talked  about  the  izreat 
things  that  have  been  done  by  Broclclyn 
and  Brooklynltes.  They  decided  they  were 
going  to  teach  me  a  lesson  tonight,  and  they 
have  done  it.  They  have  shown  me  that  in 
Boston  you  have  as  fine  and  as  larse  a 
Jewish  audience  as  you  have  anywhere  in 
the  world,  not  excluding  Brooklyn  Then 
they  arranged  this  program  on  which  they 
list  me  ss  the  principal  speaker,  and  man 
after  man  gets  up  and  tells  you  some  of  the 
things  that  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  End  you 
notice  me  tearing  paper  as  they  went  along? 
I  was  ripping  my  notes  apart 

Then  your  guest  of  honor  Is  Introduced. 
I  knew  him  ss  a  great  author  I  knew  him 
as  a  great  Journalist.  I  knew  him  as  a  great 
Zionist.  Now  he  has  put  me  to  shame  be- 
cause he  is  also  a  great  orator. 

What  remains  for  me  to  say  to  you'  You 
have  heard  outlined  much  of  all  that  can 
be  said  to  any  Jewish  audience.  You  have 
had  outlined  to  you.  without  It  being  named. 
the  four-point  program  of  the  State  of 
laraeL  You  recall  the  four- point  program 
which  was  enunciated  first  in  the  conference 
In  Juoisalem  and  then  ratified  by  American 
Jewry  in  the  recent  conference  In  Washing- 
ton. PLrst.  sttract  private  Investment  to 
Israel  to  help  It  grow;  second,  continue  to 
get  charitable  contributions  for  Israel  as  Is 
so  necessary:  third,  get  a  grant-in-aid  from 
the  United  SUtes.  which  we  hope  will  soon 
be  forthcoming:  and  then  the  fourth  point, 
buy  bonds  of  the  Oovernment  of  Israel. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
any  of  thoee  things.  The  very  fact  that  you 
came  here  tonight  is  indicative  of  your  In- 
teraat  in  those  ijroblems  and  your  full 
knowledge  ot  them. 

As  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  oth^,  I  have  been  somewhat 
disturbed  to  hear  in  various  Jewish  commu- 
nities the  old  cry  again  being  raised  as  an 
veuse  as  to  why  American  Jews  need  not 
aay  lOBfer  put  forth  their  fuUest  effort  in 
the  causa  at  Zkmlsm.  and  it  takes  the  dual 
>:  "The  state  Is  established ;  they  don't 
our  help."    And.  "It  WlU   be  disloyal. 


It  will  show  dual  loyalty  for  us  to  partici- 
pate further  In  the  activities  of  the  Stste  of 
Israel  now  that  it  is  a  fully  established 
state  " 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  Is  an  organiza- 
tion peculiar  unto  Itself  because  It  gathers 
within  Its  membership  every  shade  of  think- 
ing rif  Zionism,  whether  It  be  the  religious 
Zli->nlst,  whether  it  be  the  labor  Zionist,  or 
the  s<")-CRUed  social-democratic  Zionist,  or 
the  general  Zlonl.st.  They  all  come  into  the 
Jewt.-h  National  Fund  organization  and  par- 
tHlpate  in  its  activities  because  they  exem- 
plify the  need  for  the  continuance  of  sup- 
port of  the  State  of  Israel  viithout  ffar  that 
a:.v  American  can  be  charged  with  dlsloy- 
ruty  to  his  own  country  because  he  continues 
to  support  the  new  State  of  Israel  and  all 
that  It  stands  for  All  of  you  wh 3  know 
y  >ur  Jewish  hl.stnry.  who  have  learn ?d  your 
Tirah.  know  that  it  Is  the  Torah  t.iat  has 
carried  the  word  of  democracy,  of  social  ]us- 
t.ce.  of  digr.ity  of  the  hu.nian  being,  if  free- 
dom and  liberty  to  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  world. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  establish  those 
principles  in  the  minds  and  In  the  hearts 
of  men  the  world  over  It  is  only  a  short 
time  ago  since  this  country,  our  own  beloved 
America,  came  into  being,  when  wr  meas- 
ure time  by  the  length  of  time  si: ice  the 
brint.'ing  of  the  gift  to  the  world  of  our 
Torah.  As  you  know,  if  you  know  a  lything 
about  the  Moslem  religion  or  the  Christian 
religion  or  any  religion  that  believes  in  one 
God.  yju  know  that  they  take  as  tlie  basis 
of  their  religion  our  Torah.  and  if  ycu  know 
your  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  you 
know  your  United  State.s  Constltutl  m.  you 
know  that  we  took,  our  forefathers,  jut  an- 
cestors, and  those  who  brought  this  :ountry 
Into  being  took  from  the  Torah  these  very 
commandments  which  we  have  beer  teach- 
ing which  the  Jews  have  been  teaching  the 
world  over  for  thousands  of  years.  So  it  Is 
nut  unusual  or  remarkable  that  when  the 
Jewish  state  Is  brought  Into  being.  ;  ou  find 
It  modeled  after  our  American  deiiocracy. 
It  Is  modeled  after  our  democracy  In  this 
country  only  to  the  extent  that  our  democ- 
racy here  Is  modeled  after  the  Toral . 

But  In  bringing  all  of  these  c  ifferent 
shades  of  Jewish  thinking  together  In  the 
JfAish  National  Fund,  none  of  us  fives  up 
our  right  to  urge  that  kind  of  a  fitate  of 
Israel  that  we  think  will  continue  tc  preach 
and  teach  to  the  world  by  word  and  by  exam- 
ple the  kind  of  democracy  that  we  believe 
God  Intended  all  men  to  have. 

Isn't  it  remarkable  to  think  that  embla- 
zoned on  the  Liberty  Bell  of  this  gieat  Na- 
k  !i  of  ours  is  an  excerpt  from  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  the  Inscription  that  we  r-peat  so 
cften  as  we  read  that  book  as  pan  of  our 
T  rah.  "Proclaim  liberty  unto  all  the  land 
and  unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof.  '  When 
that  Book  of  Leviticus  was  given  to  us  and 
those  words  were  given  to  us.  no  one  was 
thinking  of  a  little  corner  of  th^  world 
known  as  Israel  or  a  bigger  cornei  of  the 
world  known  as  the  United  SUtes  of  /imerlca. 

The  word  "land"  means  all  of  th «  world 
all  of  the  earth,  and  "aU  of  the  Inh  ibltants 
thereof  "  me.ins  all  of  the  people  thereof 
Yes.  whether  they  be  Jews  or  Chris ;ians  or 
Arabs.  Are  we  now  going  to  say  U.at  that 
does  not  mean  all  that  it  says?  An  we  go- 
ing to  give  up  teaching  all  that  ou-  people 
have  taught  to  a  monotheistic  world  all  of 
these  years  now  that  the  state  of  Is  -ael  has 
been  brought  Into  being?  I  am  sure  we  will 
not.  I  know  that  your  coming  here  today  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  you  will  continue 
to  participate  In  all  of  these  endea\or8  and 
you  will  do  It  without  In  the  least  thinking 
that  you  are  one  whit  disloyal  to  th: »  coun- 
try I  know  that  the  Labor  Zionists  and  the 
Religious  Zionists  would  like  to  jee  the 
state  of  Israel  the  kind  of  a  state  that  their 
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phlloeophy  of  [lolltlCB  cr  their  beUcf  in  reli- 
gion would  want  to  be  there. 

I  take  the  trouble  to  preach  wherevtr  I  go 
that  I  would  like  to  see  there,  and  moat  Zion- 
ists I  think  would  like  to  see  there  a  free 
democracy  where  religion  Is  separated  frran 
the  civil  government.  And  in  order  that 
that  civil  government  may  survive.  I  take  th* 
time  to  preach  that  the  dvU  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  military.  Just  as  it  is  In  this 
countiry. 

You  have,  through  the  Jewish  National 
Fund,  supplied  the  wherewithal  to  buy  the 
land  on  which  the  immigrants  can  live,  to 
supply  the  trees  which  will  retain  the  soil 
on  the  hillside  and  bring  forth  sustenance 
from  the  land.  Yes,  it  might  be  well  to  note 
at  this  moment  that  you  have  provided  the 
means  of  driving  disease  and  death  out  at 
the  swamp  lands  of  the  State  of  Israel.  That 
little  swamp  land  where  the  Syrians  new 
again  are  making  trouble  for  the  Israeli,  Is 
just  one  of  many  places  In  that  grand  and 
glorious  little  state,  from  which  malaria  is 
being  driven  out,  where  diseaae  is  being 
prevented.  And  is  the  disease  and  death 
being  stopped  Just  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jews  there?  Oh,  no.  Bven  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Arabs  who  would  like  to  stop  it  by 
resort  to  force  of  arms,  the  Israeli  risk  death 
to  prevent  death. 

So  we  have  a  great  task  ahead  of  us  yet. 
Our  Job  has  only  begun.  There  is  much  yet 
to  be  done.  It  1b  unfortunate  that  in  these 
days  Israel  will  have  to  use  some  of  th* 
money  that  we  send  abroad  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  armed  forces  In  the  State  of 
Israel  to  keep  the  predatory  aggreasors  out 
of  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Israel.  I  can 
hear  Ambassador  Eban's  voice  ringing  clear 
m  the  United  Nations  stating  the  case  before 
the  Security  Council,  telling  the  Syrians 
In  no  uncertain  terms  that  a  clvlllaed  world 
is  not  going  to  permit  any  backward  people 
for  any  reason  they  may  assign  from  stopping 
the  progress  the  world  must  fvomote  even 
in  this  swamp  land  and  in  thoee  deserts 
which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

So  I  say  the  Jewish  National  Tund  Is  a 
great  unifying  force  for  gtxxl  which  brings 
together  all  of  these  elements  of  American 
Jews  under  one  bazuaer  to  further  the  cauae 
of  denx>cracy  and  the  cause  of  peace.  I 
think  it  was  very  fitting  that  among  the  very 
pleasant  assignments  that  I  received  not 
long  ago  was  to  call  at  the  White  Bouse  and 
ask  our  great  President  to  lend  his  name 
to  a  village  which  is  being  established  In 
his  name  by  the  Jews  of  America  to  per- 
petuate all  that  he  has  done  for  the  State 
of  Israel. 

It  was  my  unique  privilege  to  get  to  know 
President  Truman  more  intimately  than 
most  people.  It  was  in  IMS  that  I  first  went 
to  the  State  of  Israel.  I  went  there  dtjr- 
Ing  a  time  when  there  was  a  trace,  but  there 
was  no  peace.  I  went  through  every  part 
of  that  country  by  plane,  by  auto,  and  on 
foot.  I  was  In  the  front-line  trenches.  I  was 
there  when  Count  Bemadotte  was  killed.  I 
Immediately  was  flown  back  with  confidential 
messagea  to  our  President  from  our  then 
special  representative,  later  to  become  our 
first  Ambassador  to  the  State  of  Israel,  James 
MacDonald.  He  did  a  great  Job.  a  line  Job 
there.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  leave  that 
post  when  he  finally  did  decide  to  rettna 
from  it.  I  hav*  the  good  fortune  to  know 
his  worthy  succeeaor,  AmIieMarlnr  Davis.  On 
that  trip  back  from  Ivaai  in  IMS.  X  had. 
also,  oonfldantlal  meesages  fnmi  Ralph 
Bunehe  and  from  Oaneral  Kiley  to  oar  Preal- 
dent.  And  upon  my  return  to  Ute  conti- 
nent I  was  immediately  flown  to  OMahonw 
City,  ^herc  I  met  with  our  great  Prealdent. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  an  important  speak- 
ing tour,  he  gave  m*  all  th*  time  I  needed 


to  pre— nt  to  him  the  attaattae  aa  It  then 
existed  in  the  State  of  IsraeL  He  showed 
thsn.  aa  ha  had  on  prior  ooeaalons  azMl  on 
many  occasioas  since,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing dearer  to  him  than  peace — ^"shalom.'* 
The  Hebrew  word  "ahalom"  was  new  to  h^m, 
but  ite  BogUah  oountsrpart.  "peaoe,"  was 
part  and  parcel  of  his  every  fiber,  and  be 
made  it  known  to  me  and  others  then  and 
in  the  days  since. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
tonight  to  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  new 
so-called  great  debate  that  is  going  through 
this  coimtry  frtim  one  end  to  the  other — 
yes.  even  throughout  the  world — so  that 
you  may  know  and  carry  to  your  friends  my 
stetement  to  you  that  there  is  no  one  on  this 
earth  today  who  has  a  greater  desire  for 
world-wide  peace  than  your  President  Harry 
8.  Truman. 

When  all  of  the  emotionalism  has  died 
down  snd  when  reason  returns.  I  know  that 
this  country  will  rise  op  as  one  person  and 
acclaim  our  President  for  what  be  stands 
for  and  what  he  seeks  to  do.  I  have  spent 
many  hoxiirs  reading  every  bit  of  testimony 
that  was  presented  to  the  Joint  axnmtttces 
ot  the  Senate  these  last  8  days  by  General 
MacArthor.  I  have  studied  It  carefuUy;  I 
have  analysed  It  in  the  light  of  the  reports, 
many  of  which  were  oonfldential.  but  now 
have  been  releeeed  to  the  public.  In  the  light 
of  what  I  knew  aa  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatlvee.  And  I  tell  you,  ladlts* 
and  gentlemen,  that  General  MacArthur  in 
his  testlmcmy  at  the  last  3  days  has  proved 
that  Prealdent  Truman  did  what  was  proper, 
did  what  was  necessary,  did  what  was  Jtist. 
did  what  was  moral  to  try  to  save  this  civlll- 
cation  for  us  and  thoee  who  may  follow  us  on 
this  earth. 

In  little  Israel  we  see  the  counterpart  of 
what  is  happening  world-wide.  As  Syria  tries 
to  take  from  little  Israel  this  swampland 
known  as  Holeh  by  force  of  arms,  a  territory 
small  and  insignificant  In  Itself,  but  given  by 
the  United  Nations  to  the  State  of  Israel 
and  whidiy  within  ite  borders — Just  as  you 
see  that  hi^pening  there,  on  a  wider  scale 
we  see  the  Ncnth  Koreans,  prompted  by  Red 
China  and  by  Soviet  Riissla,  trying  to  take 
South  Korea,  which  has  similarly  been  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  aa  a  free  and 
Independent  republic. 

Now.  what  is  the  issue  that  Is  presented  In 
both  plaoesf  It  Is:  Are  we  to  permit  any 
aggressor,  small  or  large,  to  enter  a  peacefxil 
country  and  try  to  deprive  by  force  the 
peace-loving  pec^le  of  that  country  of  that 
which  is  th^rs?  The  answer  has  been  given 
many  times  over.  Wherever  our  liberty  is 
infringed,  wherever  there  Is  an  attempt  to 
deprive  any  parson  or  any  group  of  persons 
or  any  stete  or  nation  of  ite  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  the  entire  vrorld  is  put  in  Jeopardy. 

Tb«e  are  t'wo  ways  of  trying  to  prevent 
and,  onoe  It  la  started,  to  stop  from  spread- 
ing the  war  which  inevltebly  Is  the  manner 
in  which  the  aggreaaor  tries  to  take  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him.  Taking  It  for 
granted  that  we  are  In  agreement  that  we 
must  prevent  by  force  where  necessary  the 
actions  of  aggressor  states  and  nations,  what 
are  the  altamatlves  that  confront  us?  Ihey 
are,  shall  we  try  to  contein  these  little  wars, 
theae  so-eaUad  pt^oe  actloiu  to  the  places 
irtiere  they  start,  or  shall  we  risk  wc^d-wlde 
war?  Oeneral  MacArthur  stands  icr  rldting 
world-wide  war.  Harry  TTuman  standa  for 
oontatLlng  war  within  the  area  where  It 
Btarte  and  not  rtrting  world-wide  war. 
Thare  are,  no  Aaatot,  among  you  some  who 
may  tldnk  thirt  MacArttnir  baa  been  a  great 
gen«al.  I  am  not  goli^  to  argoe  with  yoo. 
In  Brooklyn,  where  X  eoma  flram  and  where 
we  are  given  to  iNMstlng.  we  my  that  the  rule 
followed  by  the  Dodgers  Is  that  when  a  man 
has  S  strlka*  on  htan  he  Is  out.    That  Is  a 


nde  ot  a  good  gam*.  It  Is  a  rule  at  talr  piaf 
la  game*  and  Is  one  of  the  llret  rolas  at  th* 
game  of  war.  Aad  when  a  general,  no  ma^ 
ter  how  great,  no  mattsr  how  Important,  no 
nukttar  wbat  bis  vletoriee  may  have  been,  haa 
three  strikes  on  him.  It  la  time  his  Com- 
mander in  Chief  ealled  him  booM  and  retired 
him. 

I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  much  longer. 
It  is  getting  quite  late.  I  can  give  you  th* 
details,  but  there  is  no  point  In  it  at  thta 
time.  Let  me  recall  to  you  Just  one  thing. 
General  MacArthur  wodsr  oath  has  told  two 
comndttses  of  the  Senate  meeting  in  joint 
session  that  when  he  oeared  the  Thirty- 
eighth  parallel,  he  told  President  Truman 
and  told  hla  JcAnt  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  told 
t»>em  to  toll  the  United  NaUons  that  he  can 
go  coi  to  the  Manehurlan  border  and  the 
Red  Chinese  troops  and  the  Soviet  Rusaians 
will  not  cntv  ths  conflict,  and  that  he  woiUd 
have  his  boys  home  by  Thanksgiving.  That 
was  bis  opinion.  That  was  his  belief  as  be 
stated  it  under  oath.  No  man  In  mUitary 
history  has  been  eo  far  wrong  as  he  waa  on 
that  occasion,  and  ths  r*ason  for  it  was  that 
he  dldnt  know  what  was  going  on  around 
him  right  there.  That  Is  his  testimony. 
Under  those  eircumstanoes  how  can  we  trust 
his  opinion  and  his  b»U*f  that  if  we  now 
wage  all-out  war  on  China.  Bomla  would  not 
come  in  with  all  her  plan**,  with  aU  h» 
armad  forces,  and  bring  th*  war  *ven  to  our 
Khoras  right  here  at  home.  X  say  the  Prwl- 
dent  mad*  the  oiJy  cholo*  that  he  could 
make,  and  tha^  was  to  say,  Mr.  MacArthur, 
let  us  who  have  the  facte  at  hand  run  this 
Job.  Bear  in  mind.  MacArthur  also  testified 
that  he  doean't  know  tha  world-wide  situa- 
tion. He  said  that  was  not  his  sphere  of 
activity,  that  Is  the  probJem  for  others.  Tet, 
admitting  tttat  h*  has  not  studlad  the  world- 
wide problem,  admitting  that  he  doea  not 
know  how  strong  Soviet  Bumla  may  be  to- 
day, not  knowing  what  the  needs  of  KurcqM 
may  be  today,  he,  nevertheless,  says  that  tha 
people  should  rally  around  him  and  run 
the  risk  that  Russia  will  run  away  from  tha 
fight  he  suggests  we  bring  to  her. 

Bwller  in  my  remarks  I  referred  to  tha 
necessity  for  Israel  to  follow  the  American 
example  of  keei^ng  the  military  at  all  tlmea 
subordinate  to  the  civil  government.  That 
is  one  of  the  basic  eono*pte  of  democratic 
government,  without  which  it  cannot 
survive. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  world  history. 
The  downfall  of  every  nation  waa  brought 
about  by  the  Insatiable  desire  of  generals 
to  conquer— not  the  destre  to  defend,  but 
the  desire  to  conquer.  The  Jew  knows  and 
has  been  teaching  through  the  centuries 
that  it  Is  God's  will  that  war  shall  not  be 
resorted  to  to  conquer  other*.  Defend  him- 
self against  attack?  Tea.  Conquer  others? 
Never. 

MacArthur  would  make  the  military 
stiperlor  to  the  civil.  He  would  tear  up  our 
Constitution.  Be  vrould  destroy  the  United 
Natioos  Charter,  and  then  if  given  the  power, 
would  nltlmatriy  nullify  our  Declaration  of 
Independenoe. 

In  this  country,  thank  God,  we  have  only 
one  head  of  the  stete:  although  he  Is  our 
Cbmmander  In  Chief  at  the  Armed  aervioe^ 
he  is  a  etvlUan:  he  Is  otir  duly  elected  Presi- 
dent. Th»  day  we  allow  anyone  else  to 
usnrp  his  prerogatives  of  oflloe.  our  democ- 
racy win  be  at  an  end. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  all  hopeful 
that  in  th*  days  ahead  this  eonfllet  wiU  b« 
cfwiHasd  to  Korea,  that  It  wUl  not  spread, 
that  we  win  b*  abl*  to  brlag  It  to  a  doaa 
In  the  very  near  fotore  aad.  while  doing  that 
aad  after  that,  w*  win  eontinQe  to  make  na» 
democracy  of  oun  so  strong  that  SoMite  win 
not  due  carry  her  wars  to  aay  other  ecnottf 
and  certainly  wm  iwver  dare  bring  war  to  na. 
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HON.  ALBEIT  RAINS 

or  >Tj>»<m4 

H1 1^  BOCSB  or  BB>BBaDrrATivn 

WedMetdav.  Jyme  6,  19ii 

Mr.  BAIHS.  Ifr.  Speaker,  there  haa 
Alerable  dtocUMton,  tn  the 
and  oat.  of  limiting,  for  in- 
porpoaes.  advertising  expend- 


At  WKi  request.  Mr.  Carmage  Walls,  of 
Ala^  an  outstanding  newspa- 
president  oi  General 
has  prepared  a  brief  enti- 
tted  'Adverttetng  and  the  American 
This  brief  is  ccHivinclng. 
and  enlightening.  It  is  well 
VQCth  the  time  required  to  read  it.  I 
it  to  the  attenti<m  oi  each 
at  Congress: 

AMwMXjm  Boowoarr 

la  IMO  more  than  •5.000.000X)0C  wm  spent 
far  mi^mOtAx^  In  the  Unitad  State*.  Thle 
distributed  amoog  all  recog- 
oi  oommunicstton — new»« 
radio,  oiitdoor,  car  cards, 
dtrset  maU.  and  othcn.  It  ln« 
type  of  adTsrtissr  froca  the 
adTertleer,  or  retail  store,  to 
%tta  yoaagiHt  boy  who  inserted  a  l-lnch 
dSMlflsd  ad  In  the  peper  to  find  his  lost  dog. 
R  Is  tbt  adTertlslng  ctf  American  biulmss 
thst  erltlci  sometimes  assail  as  invoinng 
"waste"— ai^endlturee  that  must  be  passed 
«a  to  the  peopto.  This  point  of  view  thrives 
OS  tha  tjps  of  buslocsB  that  a».j%.  "We  can 
mU  It  to  joa  cheapo  because  we  don't  spend 
fOrada" 
erttlca  do  not  pdnt  out  that  while 
repfesenu  a  large  stun,  it  Is  only 
1 1  psrssnl  of  our  national  Inwwne  and  prob- 
aMf  Isas  than  a  percent  of  our  gross  sales 
Tlfcty  do  not  point  out  that  this 
1*  far  lass  than  vcmld  he  needed 
If  thmm  wars  no  adTerttslng — that  selling 
•oslB.  oa  sofCb  a  wVls  scale,  woxild  be  pro- 
ktMttvs  wttbMxt  advertMng.  The  adver- 
ippaadtture  per  unit  of  sale  on  most 
Is  aaall  indeed:  one-third  of  a  cent 
I  a  yaefc  of  e%arettes.  ooe-ftftleth  of  a  cent 
a  «ill*kDO«a  soft  drink,  one-third  a€  a 
soup— isas  than  one* 


t.  they  fall  to  mention  that 
is  built  around  adTer- 
ss  a  tool  of  aaUlog  and  would  have  to 
It.  Advertlilag  as  we  linow 
It  today  dMat  Jwst  happen,  nor  wiw  tt  built 
tap  kf  ads«<liliig  men  and  superlmpoesd  on 
As  the  Advartlati^  VMaratlon  of 
out.  It  detaiopMl  out  ot  an 

grew. 

from 

•09  (UM).  to  ttt  pnaent 

MO  timas  m  vaat.  UmaiMs  Mutntm  and 

tt  sad  found  tt  bati* 


funetkms  la 
•eoBoeiy.  let  us  enamtne  lu 
to  varlouB  groups. 


1.  What  adTcrtlalng  means  to  the  adver- 

3.  What   adTsrtlslng   means   to   the   con* 

S.  What  adTertlslng  means  to  the  adver- 
tising mediums  that  carry  the  messages. 

4.  What  adrertlslng  means  In  time  of 
crisis. 

1.    WHAT    ADVnmSINO     MEANS    TO     THE 
AOVEXnSEB 

The  quickest  way  to  mortally  injure  our 
conpetltlve  system  Is  to  do  away  with  or 
hamstring  advertising. 

The  product  of  the  Inventor  or  of  the  lab- 
oratory Is  a  museum  piece  until  It  u  sold 
to  and  used  by  the  consumer.  Our  history 
amply  suggests  how  long  it  took  to  »jet  a 
(otxiuct  accepted  without  advertising  Howe 
worked  for  decades  to  B,et  the  first  sewing 
machine  accepted,  and  Morse  to  get  the  tele- 
graph in  use.  Murdock  struggled  for  years 
to  popularize  the  gas  lamp  over  the  old  oil 
lamp,  and  McCormick  preached  the  gospel 
of  efllclent  harvesting  for  14  years  bef-^ire  i.e 
sold  100  reapers.  • 

Contrast  this  with  the  way  new  and  revo- 
lutionary products  are  constantly  appearing 
today  and  readily  absorbed  in  volume  by  the 
consuming  public  because  advertising  car- 
ries the  story  of  their  service  to  the  people. 

Electric  refrigerators,  frozen-food  cabinets, 
television,  frozen  orange  Juice,  soluble  cof- 
fee are  but  a  few  of  the  new  produrt.s  that 
have  been  Introduced  and  sold  in  volume  to 
the  public  because  advertising  created  a  de- 
mand that  made  possible  low  costs  to  the 
public. 

Competition  and  advertising  the  life  of  trade 

When  you  speed  up  acceptance  of  a  new 
product,  the  manufacturer  can  proceed  with 
confidence  to  expand — to  build  better  and 
better  plants  to  make  better  and  better  prod- 
ucts that  win  outsell   competition. 

Increased  demand  helps  reduce  prices.  In 
1923  the  average  oil  burner  for  a  home  cost 
$1,000:  by  1937  the  price  had  dropped  to 
one-third  as  much.  In  1925  the  .iverage 
electric  refrigerator  cost  1425;  by  1936  the 
price  bad  fallen  to  tl64. 

Automobile  tires  used  to  sell  as  high  as 
♦100.  How  much  more  automobile  yu  get 
today  for  12.000  even  with  the  cheaper  dollar 
than  you  got  In  1920? 

The  manufacturer  knows  that  lower  prices 
widen  markets  and  makes  it  possible  to  in- 
crease volume  production. 

At  the  same  time  advertising  encourages 
better  quality  goods.  The  advertising  of 
good  products  encourages  repeat  business. 
The  advertising  of  Inferior  merchandise  kills 
the  sale  of  the  product.  It  Is  the  ceaseless 
effort  to  make  products  a  little  better  than 
others,  to  advertise  honestly  those  better 
qualities  that  are  responsible  for  improve- 
ments we  find  In  most  products  today  ever 
Just  a  few  years  ago. 

And  this  spirit  of  competition  is  no  "clo.sed 
corporation" — tt  oflfers  a  chance  for  a  brand- 
new  company  with  new  products  to  move  m 
to  the  selling  process  and  build  the  business 
which  Its  products  deserve. 

s.  WHAT  ADvnnsmc  means  to  thk  cowscmei 
Consiuier  confidence  Is  an  Invaluable  as- 
set  to  manufacturer  and  store  and  it  U  built 
and  encoxiraged  by  advertising  Unbranded 
merchandise  sells  on  the  reputation  of  the 
store,  and  branded  products  enjoy  added 
confidence  based  on  knowledge  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Advertising  keeps  the  consumer 
abreast  of  new  styles  and  new  developments. 
Through  It  she  learns  of  new  products  that 
save  her  time  and  effort.  The  permanent 
revolution  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
AaMrtean  home  has  been  sparked  by  adver- 
tising. The  new  appllaneas.  new  food  prod- 
ucts, new  furnishings,  have  given  the  wives 
of  America  release  from  drudgery — hours  lu 


spend  In  more  desired  actlTltles  and  more 
beauty  in  homes. 

The  clarified  advertising  seel  Ions  exist 
because  the  publ'c  has  found  the  11  ttle  l-lnch 
ads  of  great  value — to  buy  or  s  il  a  baby 
carriage,  a  hon.e,  a  car.  or  to  se*k  or  find 
a  Job — readers  by  the  millions  c  )nsult  the 
cla-ssified  pages  dally. 

People  seek  out  ads  and  any  efl  art  to  dis- 
courage advertising  runs  counter  t  o  the  pub- 
He's  wishes.  For  example,  studies  have  been 
made  involving  the  question,  "Would  you 
rather  have  your  newspaper  with  jr  without 
advertising?"  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
j)eople  prefer  It  with. 

The  Continuing  Study  of  Newsp  .per  Read- 
ing shows  80  percent  of  the  m«  n  and  95 
percent  of  the  women  Intervlewtd  over  an 
11-year  continuous  research  proJe<  t  read  one 
or  more  ads  in  their  dally  newsp:  .pers. 

Magazines  have  similar  data. 

Every  newspaper,  magazine,  or  radio  pro- 
gram a  person  listens  to  represent;  an  added 
service  rendered   by  advertising. 

It  costs  about  three  or  four  tim<  s  as  much 
to  publish  a  magazine  or  newspa  jer  as  the 
subscriber  pays  for  it — advertising  makes  up 
the  difference. 

a    WHAT  AOVEBTISING  MEANS  TO  THE  /  DVERTISINO 
MEDIUM 

Here  Is  vhere  Interests  of  advertiser,  con- 
sumer, and  media  merge. 

In  no  other  cotmtry  do  we  fine  Informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  so  readily  a"  allable  to 
all  the  people.  The  newspapers  »?ith  their 
55.000.000  circulation  dally  provide  news  of 
the  locality  of  cotirse,  but  of  State  news  and 
wo^id  as  well.  Happenings  the  otlier  side  of 
the  globe  are  published  in  the  ic  cal  news- 
paper in  a  matter  of  minutes  b«  cause  ad- 
vertising has  made  economically  pisslble  the 
collecting  and  transmission  of  the  news  and 
the  purchase  of  fast  presses  to  jiubllsh  it. 
Radio  and  TV  programs  that  cos:  millions 
to  produce — magazines  with  Important 
standing  in  the  home — would  be  mposslble 
without  advertising. 

4.    WHAT  ADVEaTISINO  MZANS  IN  TIMl     OF  CRISIS 

In  World  War  11  America  armel  its  own 
and  Allied  forces  with  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
to  such  a  degree  that  even  Stalin  marveled 
at  the  Industrial  might  of  our  country. 
What  took  Hitler  a  decade  to  build  even 
with  Germany's  genius  we  did  In  one-fifth 
of  the  time. 

Ma:^i  prcduction  grew  up  uith   aiiertising 

Why?  And  how  was  this  possib  e?  Much 
of  the  answer  lies  in  the  way  our  Industrial 
production  had  previously  been  e  icouraged 
by  advertising. 

Many  of  the  plants  turning  o  it  planes. 
tanks,  and  guns  had  previously  besn  manu- 
facturing toasters,  autos,  radios.  The  skilled 
technicians  for  bomb  sights  and  radar  turned 
from  their  watch  and  radio  and  TV  work 
to  manufacture  war  goods. 

It  was  only  when  the  auto  busin  jss  ttirned 
to  advertising  that  volume  prodiction  de- 
veloped and  the  motorcar  changi  d  from  a 
rich  man's  possession  to  a  necessit/  that  has 
built  gi&nt  industries. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  America  ■  hat  these 
big  businessmen  were  and  are  ready  at  hand. 
As  C.  E.  Wilson  pointed  out.  •  «  •  • 
preparation  for  war  Is.  to  a  large  >  xtent.  big 
business.  No  one  expects  tanks,  planes,  and 
guns  to  be  produced  and  assembUd  In  little 
machine  shops  scattered  throu(  hout  the 
country.  No,  these  things  come  from  the 
mass  production  lines  of  huge  industries. 
although  we  are  willing  and  eager,  and  are 
going  far  out  of  our  way.  to  ha\  a  the  full 
participation  of  small  buslnesi  in  t^*" 
effort." 

But  advertising  plays  more  than  ttils  pas- 
sive part  In  national  crisis.  It  tJ  kea  active 
leadership  in  marshaling  and  mo  ding  pub- 


Ueoptaloata 


ttM  ptfblie  to  adlost  to      sbillttea. 


Durmg  World  War  II.  eoneems  wttb  so 
products  avaUshle  for  dTlllaa  use  OMd  ad- 
Tcrtistng  to— 

1.  Urge  pubUe  cooperation  with  war  «C- 
fOrt. 

a.  fcplain  why  produeta  are  not  avaiiahla. 

>.  Advise  eonaomsrs  on  aae  sad  ears  of 
rationed  or  restricted  goods. 

4.  Inform  public  ai  oampanj^  part  in  war 
program. 

6.  Maintain  brand  ktaitlty  aiMl 
reputation  for  pearsidms  years  to 
Insurance  agalnat  dealer  and  <arwia<imer  f ar> 
getfulneas. 

6.  Maintain  dealer  ooopcrstton  and  morale 
and  protect  dealer  structura. 

7.  Build,  repair,  and  aarrloe  fariHttes  to 
make  reatrteted  products  last. 

8.  Build  and  maintain  public  morale. 

9.  Improve  labor  relatlnna  and  aeU  pubUe 
on  soundness  at  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

Thoee  companies  with  products  to  sell 
used  advertising  to — 

1.  Urge  support  at  warttme  projects  and 

2.  Maintain  and  Increase  sale  ol  avallahla 
goods. 

8.  Introduce  suhstltutea. 

4.  Advise  consumers  on  changee  in  pack« 
age.  else,  price. 

6.  Deecrlbe  war  oontrlliutlrvns. 

6.  Replace  salesmen's  calls  on  trade,  etc. 

Advertising,  too.  went  to  war.  Ada  selling 
war  bonds  sold  millions:  ada  uiging  waste 
fat  collection,  blood  banks,  noxaes.  Waes, 
Wavae— each  played  a  vital  part  In  the  war. 

In  a  letter  to  Harokl  B.  Tbomaa.  dialr- 
man.  War  Advoilslng  OooncU.  dated  Decem- 
ba  7.  1944.  President  Booeevelt  said: 

"The  voluntary  contribution  made  by  ad- 
vertising men  and  women  under  the  War 
Advertising  Council's  leadership  has  l>een  of 
notable  assistance  to  the  Oovemmenf a  war- 
time Information  programs.  I  am  Informed 
that  nearly  a  bllUon  dollars'  worth  of  ad- 
Tcrtlalng has  been  contributed  to  war  pro- 
grams alnce  Pearl  Harbor.  This  large-eoalo 
aid  from  American  business  has  lielped  our 
people  keep  Informed  of  the  need  to  buy 
war  bonds,  prevent  Inflation,  donate  blood, 
and  otherwise  play  tbair  part  In  the  war. 

"The  need  for  this  wartlms  aid  will  con- 
tinue until  the  last  slwt  Is  fired.  I  cannot 
emphasise  this  point  too  strongly.  Thoee 
who  are  assisting  In  bringing  Information  to 
the  people  have  a  responsibility  to  help  pre- 
vent any  let-dovm  on  the  home  front. 

"And  after  the  war.  there  will  be  many 
critical  problems  requiring  the  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  of  evary  AiM,-ir«n  xt 
is  vitally  important  that  tlie  working  part- 
nership Iwtween  business  and  Government, 
which  lias  so  succesrfully  brought  informa- 
tion to  the  people  tn  wartime,  continue  into 
the  postwar  period." 

In  a  speech  before  the  Central  Oouncll  of 
the  iimerican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  Senator  Harry  8.  Truman,  chair- 
man. Senate  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
War  Program,  said: 

"When  the  war  broke  out.  it  was  apparent 
that  advertlalng  eooM  render  Important  s»- 
■tstance  to  tlw  Oovammant  in  informing 
people  about  matters  inqwrtant  to  Uie  war 
effort  and  tn  inducing  them  to  act  aoeord- 
Ingly. 

"Advertis^a  estimate  that  tlia  onwmercial 
value  of  advertising  time,  space,  and  servloes. 
voluntarily  ocHitrtbuted  for  vrar  serrlcas  In 
1942.  eaeaadad  saeOjDOe^lOO-  Butaatantlally 
more  was  contributed  in  19<S. 

"It  U  a  tribute  to  adverttaets  that  tlilB  haa 


wttb 
lyotf 


Tod^r  wMH  aB  tlw 
before  ua,  artTwiisiin  li 
tlmas.    If  wa  are  to  hava  an  i 
and  Inttter.  attaitlalMg  eaa  taalp. 

It  landwad  Its  great  aemoas  tbrougliout 
World  Waa  I  and  n.  free  from  obstruetlva 
laglBlatlaa  or  toaattnn.  and  stanls  rsMly  to- 
day to  readar  stiU  gnatar  sarvkni  baeauM  of 
the  IsBsnus  laamad  in  tba  war. 

Methods  toat  snroeadod  la  putiUdilng  tlM 
need  for  acrap  for  steal  mOla.  waste  fat  or  air 
raid  wardena  or  the  best  way  to  explain 
shortages,  substitutions  or  to  hteip  keep 
hrand  good  wfU  oan  be  put  to  aork  qulcklr 
la  an  emergmcy,  If— and  this  ti  a  big  if— 
new  problems  such  as  dtreet  *-*■  ►^"n  are  not 
Impoeed. 

Let  adveiUaliig  eontrliHite  its  functkn  of 
conveying  Ideas  to  America  Vm.  help  make 
and  keqp  it  great. 


Ca«l  SwtuBs  Svlk  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  RBCARKS 

HON.  JACOB  L  JA\1TS 


or  mw 
IN  THS  BOUSB  OT  BIPBXSDITAIXVSS 

Wedneadaw,  June  €,  19S1 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  on  Mn*y1fy  in  wpiwittiwg  tbt 
constitatkxuaitsr  of  the  aalth  Act- 
making  it  a  ttkmr  to  teadi  or  advocate 
the  oTRthiow  of  the  Qovenimect  bj 
force— and  sustaining  the  oonvictirais  of 
the  11  Communist  leaders  has  made  one 
of  the  momemtous  Judicial  (tecisions  oi 
our  time.  It  has  estabUsbed  the  bedrock 
of  the  law  on  internal  security.  No 
kmger  is  it  necessary  for  the  Ooirem- 
ment  to  consider  legislatifm  tnTotving 
ctTil  Iiberti«  and  civil  rights  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  self-preserratioiL  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment an  effective  safeguard  for  its  own 
preservation.  With  this  strength  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  the  administration  and 
Judiciary  OomaitteeB  of  the  Ooogresi 
should  now  review  the  measores  so  far 
taken  in  their  respective  depairtmei^  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  internal  se- 
curity. We  can  now  proeecd  in  an  at- 
mosphoe  of  confMence  instesid  of  fear. 
Methods  and  procedares  tractttional  to 
our  law  can  now  be  invoked  instead  of  in- 
novations irtiicfa  can  impoil  our  lib- 
e^-ties.  The  Siqireme  Court  has  clewed 
the  road  ahead. 

A  pertinent  editorial  from  Washingtan 
Post  of  June  ff.  IfSl.  is  appended: 


OBurtlB 
the  oonvtatlOB  of  tba  11 
la  the  most  important  reooocUlsCkm  of  m>- 
arty  and  ■eeartty  to  our  ttmct.  Tlie  0va 
oplntrw  handed  down  In  tais  caaa 
>  of  kmg  and  ds^  » 
That  proeem  braoglit  sis  itf 
took  part  In  the 
to  a  flru  eoBvtetlan  that  tba  Siittli  Act  la 

the 

wtift  an  IW  roapaet  for 

oai  freedom,  la  not  (to  borrow 


ImpatMWag  tluaat  toy  imnesing  it  In  a 
itle  seratt-jaekat  we  must  rapty  tikat  aB 
conceit  are  relative."  Freedom  of  sptadi 
for  all  legitimate  piuposes  remains.  Free- 
dom of  speech  in  aid  of  a  conspiracy  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  aU  freedom  is  found 
to  have  no  atonrttng  la  the  aootest  ot  tbam 
times. 

Tills  Is  not  a  asw  doctrine.  The  auprema 
Court  had  previously  hekl  tiiat  an  incite- 
ment to  disobey  the  draft  Uw  oould  be  pun- 
ished wttboot  encroacfaaaant  apoa  the  BlU 
of  Rights.  In  the  Ottlow  caaa,  moreover,  a 
New  York  stetute  alamat  idantical  to  the 
SoiMta  Act  was  upbrtd,  aad  tJw  eonvtotton 
of  one  who  advocated  a  militant  'Tevolu- 
tlonary  sodaUan"  was  oonftuned.  JusCloea 
Bolmea  and  Brandeia  aisssntod  hi  tkls  lattor 
ease,  but  that  was.  as  Juatloe  Ftankfiatsr 
polntad  ODt  tn  his  eonaxntng  optnlon.  fta- 
eauae  tbey  iMlleved  that  ttae  manifaato  dr* 
cnlat«d  toy  Olttow  "toad  no  ehaaee  of  start- 
ing a  prisM 

AppUeation  of 
trlna  of  "dear  and  praaent  danger"  to  tha 
OoDunnnlst  leaden  apparently  producad 
some  warm  debate  aBKmg  tha  judges.  ChtaC 
JUstloe  Vinson  took  the  view  that  the  Com- 
munist ooa^ilraqr  "oraatad  •  "elcar 
priaent  danger*  of  an  attsaspt  to 
the  Oovammant  by  foroa  and  violanoe.' 

Itke    disBiiaiaii,    Jvmtiem    Doogiaa 
pi*f%_    ^««^^^^    ^1*^    m)    <»||M^r    and 

danger  In  the  Conmtmiet  leader's 
Justice  nougiaa  referred  to  the  defendanta 
as  miserable  iiwn  lisiils  of  unwanted  Idsaa 
whoas  warea  remato  unsold.'  He  sees  ttoa 
Oommnnist  Party  in  ttoa  Vnllad  States  aa  a 
mere  bogey-man.  although  toa  aeimowledgaa 
the  reaUty  of  the  threat  in  Intematkmal 
ooaunuaisA.  Hsra.  of  eovras.  is  tlM  grave 
wwslri'i  WB  of  the  iltssenlws'  ease.  Ilicy  writo 
^owli^ly  of  free  speech — the  glory  of 
system  of  government— as  If  nothing 
were  Involved.  llMy  would 
vital  to  our  national  security  tn  an  total- 
lectual  vacuum,  ignoring  tha  thra^  to  ftoa 
govamnMBt  untu  it  aslgtot  be  too  late  to 
save  It. 

For  the  elearaat  espodtlon  of  ttie  Oom- 
munist  mwiaor  one  turns  to  tiM 
ooneontig    opinion    of    Justice 
Using  ram  tiMisli  nails  aa  an  naiiipla.  be  i 
ttoa  peril  to  fkae  govemmcnts  that  watt  nntu 

*lHlBIBS*<fl^aH<QBV    wBV%9    Dm    ^IVB*    VMp    BVwIMB 

for  a  wlioUy  illlitoint  type  of  ease.    It  is  not 

In  tlw  partod  of  tts  Ineaba- 
tkm.  "l  ttolnk  direct  inctteaatnt  toy  speeeto 
or  writing  can  be  mada  a  eriaaa.'  Jnstlea 

a  ooBvlettOB  wttiMBt  alao  provUig  ttmt  tba 
favorsd  lis  auoeaaa  by  W  to  1, 
blgb  latto." 
tfae  rfieplracy  wpaet  ia 

This   Is   not   a   eaae    af 


by  paid  Oovf  mment  campaigna  *• 

This  appralaal  of  tba  paat  is  of 

only  aa  a  gaga  to 


a  citoM. 


ttols 


of 

to 


right." 
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.Ifcii  iim  «ft.  *to  'sane  tqi'  on 
BBMnc"  To  OUi  JwtlM  PrmsJi- 
1  tbmt  Um  baJuMa  straek  tof  Oon- 
MB  ti— dan  uul  wmtmhxj  "im  to 

V9    ^^I^HBEM 

1^  naiaaa  outtlaa  tlM  dsm  of  fclr 

at  urn  pm 
toy  IB—HI 

m.  JoaUc*  BUck  mctUim  to  hia 

«te  cool  n 

ta»  liitiiiiai 

Ob  tfa*  eoatnry.  w«  Uilnk  that 
1— rntm  at  tbm  majorttr  opmions 

roMl  trom  expcrl«Dc«  wttbout  tu*s 
rooa  tor  •  dnDocrstle  people   to 

Xii^ 

lUty:  TW  ll«4  sf  dM  Hott 

■              1                           .«».•.•         .^^        ^«M^  «     >    «^  ■!•  *  ■ 

HON.  HAKOLD  D.  DONOmJE 

or  y*— <  Bu— ii» 

OV  RBPUEBBTTATiyES 


.  June  S,  1951 


Ifr.  DOIK»UE. 


Ifr.  Speaker.  I  have 

to  iadude  In  the  Rscoco  the 

addnm  I  delivered  oa  May  30 

at  the  Memoiiai  Day 

by  the  >olnt  Teterans' 

ci  Waltham: 

fBattemca.  tt  ts  •  nml  prlTUege 
)m  vttk  yoa  tn  kbcw  Mnnocial  Day  ex- 
■  to  raaHotMr  and  bootr  the  revered 
at  aB  oar  wan.  Tbey  dlod  not  only  to 
AaMTteao  frwdom  bat  also 
oi  liberty  to  all  th« 
of  tlie  eartb.  Otxr  mem- 
of  Om  pa^  an  even  further  aaddencd 
1 4ally  caaoatty  Uat  ai  the  pneent  eon- 
»  are  now  enfaffed.  At  this 
of  ottr  eowiradee  and  fellow 
ata  flfhtinc  and  dytng  in  the 
and  treacheroue  hlUs  of  far-off 
In  Korea  are  glTtnc 
tot  tha  fame  eaoae  and  purpoae 
of  yeeterday. 
w  an  today  e^eetally  eommem- 
aad.  we  muet  not  forget 
to  thoee  amonf  ue  who 
earrytBf  through  their  re> 
llfii  tke  horrtble  wounds,  scan,  and 
tn  Bsortal  combat  with 
»  OBuet  not  be  tinmlndrul  of 
ve  have  to  the  widows,  chll- 
valiant  acceptance 
kvaMB  sontiw  ntahaa  as  humble  in 


Xatlon  can  wall  afford  to  in. 

■o  anlast  hardship  is  permitted  to 

and  hearts  of  av  dls- 

and  the  fsmillas  of  the  men 

icrlflee.    I  am  eure 

wtll  nrfor  he  so  unwise 

r  nlgsardly  In  pro- 

a  fun  isasuii  at  practical   aselst- 

to  tte  leead  ones  left  behind  by  the 

air  taaartfrtt  wish  today  and  yoon 

I  weald   be  Minflsff  yoa   a 

Odhiffs.  that  there  to  peace 

M«  all  Is  right  with  the  world.    It 

If  eaty  a  few  boon  ago  we  eon- 

a  BHat  torrthle  war  tn  history,  in 

but  there  Is  BO  peace. 

to  aak  owsslwa  why  tt  Is. 

world  Wtra.  wa  stUl  have  not 

ah)actlaa  for   which   so 


li  stofli  and  rtBl 
r  ba  squaaaly  f  aesd.   What  wa 
have  loof  been,  engaged  In 
1»  a  Itfa  aad  tiaath  struggle  between  two 


of  fOTemmcnt.  It  la  a  utragglt  for 
euTTlTal  betweeu  two  basic  phUoeophles  ot 
hf e  aad  gormrDXoenf  thr  *  are  exactly  oppo- 
site; democracy  and  conuntinUm. 

The  Comratnvlat  phlloeopby  holds  that  the 
state  authority  Is  sv  nreme.  The  Communist 
leaden  tell  their  cltlxena  their  lives  belong 
to  the  rtate.  that  they  must  blindly  obey  the 
dictates  of  the  Btate  and  the  state  will  plan 
the  destiny  of  every  subject. 

IXrectly  opposed  to  that  Inhuman  doctrine 
Is  the  Christian  philosophy  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  dictates  of  A!rr.li?hty 
God  and  the  dignity  of  man  We  believe  that 
the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  Individual  citl- 
Bcns  are  supreme  and  that  government  fxisrs 
onJy  to  assist  us  In  the  honest  pursuit  jf  'a.''. 
Ub«^y.  and  happlne«ss 

The  boasted  and  arkiowleds?ed  objective 
of  communism  Is  to  gain,  by  any  nr.ear.s  Th.i'- 
ever.  tyrannical  control  over  the  spirits  arcl 
minds  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  'hfir 
social  and  economic  thinking  and  their  wh  le 
lives.  That  Is  the  distinct  Issue  that  c  n- 
fronts  A-Tierlca.  and  the  rest  of  Chri.st;  m 
humanity,  today  and  that  Is  the  challenge 
which  we  are  trying  to  successfully  meet 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  h  'Stilitie^*. 
the  SoTlet  Communist  leaders  have  c  r.- 
slstently  hindered,  and  hampered,  ar.d 
blocked  every  effort  of  the  war-weary 
Christian  nations  to  achlve  an  hiinorable. 
peaceful  understanding.  By  a  diabi  lical 
series  of  unprecedented  incidents  of  irrita- 
tion and  provocation,  all  over  the  globe  they 
have  attempted  to  keep  a  battle-fatlapied 
world  conftieed  and  divided  They  hoped  to 
be  granted  their  imperial  objectives  throui^h 
appeasement  offerings  from  an  exhausted. 
sp'rttless  Christian  civilization.  Step  by  step 
they  would  devour  and  enslave  each  peace- 
seeking  nation.  Including  the  United  St.ites 
of  America.  With  every  mounting  surr  ess 
they  would  feed  the  vanity  and  determi na- 
tion of  their  uncertain  slave  followers. 

The  hollow  mockery  of  Russian  pretense 
to  cooperate  for  peace  is  now  clear. y  re- 
vealed In  Its  true  purpose  to  destroy  Chris- 
tian society.  Their  dream  of  easy  con- 
quest over  an  exhausted,  peace-at-any-price 
world  has  been  coldly  shattered  by  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  force- 
ful stand  In  Korea. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  flg- 
nlflcacce  of  the  major  war  now  wotng  on  m 
Korea:  It  has  changed  the  world  situation 
completely.  It  has  enonnousiy  eii.hanced 
qticstioced  American  prestige,  reestablished 
our  world  leadership,  and  given  renewed 
confidence  to  our  friendly  allies  that  we  aiU 
help  defend  them  In  time  of  need 

Our  military  action  tn  Korea,  costly  as  it 
Is,  constitutes  the  first  clesur-cut  blow  of  de- 
fiance to  the  growing  egotistical  Ru.ssi.An 
monster.  Psychologically  it  has  caused  .hesi- 
tatloo  and  worry  among  the  Kremlin  leaders. 
Biissla  cannot  help  but  be  dismayed  by  r;.e 
aggressiveness  of  our  American  soldiers  lu 
Korea,  and  by  the  new  life  breathed  mio  jut 
allies.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  confi- 
dence and  morale  of  the  Russbtn  people 
themselves  has  been  rudely  shocked 

It  would  be  a  bold  and  brash  prophet. 
Indeed,  who  would  dare  predict  the  extrt 
potentialities  In  the  Korean  situation 
Whether  It  Is  another  Inhuman  communi-s- 
tlc  exploratory  gesture,  whether  it  t.s  the 
fint  move  in  a  Russian  world  attack — only 
the  Soviet  high  command  knows. 

It  may  well  be.  please  Ood,  that  our  ag- 
greeslTe  determination  has  discouraged  their 
plans  for  further  world-wide  encroachment 
Who   can    iM   certain    about    any    of    these 
things? 

However,  we  an  positive  about  our  own 
eb>eetlves  tn  Korea  They  an  still  pursuit 
ci  world  peace  and  defense  of  the  Ideals  of 
human  freedom  and  liberty  These  are  not 
l4eals  to   be  supprsased.   apologized   for    or 


encircled  by  political  argumentation.  They 
arc  definite  responalblUties  which,  jnce  reso- 
lutely undertaken,  cannot  be  { bandoned 
without  shame. 

The  situation  confronting  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Nations,  today  Is 
without  precedent,  but  U  we  do  act  falter 
and  weaken  In  the  course  we  have  set.  then 
wp  will  Inevitably  succeed  In  work  ng  things 
our.    in    the   traditional   American   way. 

The  road  ahead  appears  to  be  1  mg.  hard. 
rou^h.  and  disagreeable,  especially  for  our 
people,  because  we  are  going  to  carry  the 
1  ad  We  have  been  Joined  by  m  Mt  of  the 
r..crnber  countries  in  the  United  N:  tlons,  but 
r.'  t.p  jf  them  are  currently  capal  le  of  giv- 
ing us  any  substantial  aid.  Dlv  ne  provi- 
dence has  thrust  upon  us  the  res] >onslblllty 
of  world  leadership  In  this  crisis. 

The  survival  of  a  free  world  and  Christian 
r:- .li/atlon  mainly  depends  upon  American 
ei'nnomic  strength,  continuous  gr<  wth.  and 
u.iited  determination.  To  this  end,  every 
element — business,  agriculture.  1:  bor.  and 
the  Government — must  unselfishly  contrib- 
ute I  im  confldeni  we  will  success  fully  rise 
to  meet  this  challenge. 

Grave  pr  blema  have  confron  ed  this 
country  many  times  during  our  hlj  tory.  If 
the  American  pefjple  had  always  sur-endered 
aojeitly  to  difficulty,  If  we  had  customarily 
defaulted  to  obetacies.  If  we  had  al  vays  re- 
treated in  the  face  of  fears,  the  United  States 
w  uld  long  since  have  disappeared  nto  ob- 
scure humiliation. 

In  some  sense,  it  Is.  perhaps,  true  we  have 
become,  in  these  nerve-wracking  postwar 
years,  a  little  dull  and  weary.  Now  hat  the 
actuality  of  Russia's  Intention  Is  c  ear,  we 
must  stop  any  self- belittling,  we  mu  it  shake 
off  any  uncertainty,  we  must  resclve  our 
px-tty  differences  and  boldly  confrnnt  the 
facta,  of  the  danger  that  threatens  c  or  con- 
tinuing existence  as  a  free  people. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  ths  t  there 
Is  nothing  fundamentally  Mirrong  with  the 
modern  heart,  spirit,  or  faith  of  this  ilessed 
country.  The  vital  need  In  this  h  jur  of 
.American  destiny  is  a  consolidated,  co<  perat- 
ir.e  national  unity.  Each  of  us,  wi' h  our 
neighbor,  has  the  patriotic  obligation  •  o  per- 
sonally contribute  our  Individual  share  to 
that  national  unity. 

Let  us  close  our  ranks  now  and  show  the 
Communist  rulers  that  the  voluntary  self- 
discipline  of  a  free  people  Is  more  than  a 
match  for  the  regimented  uniformity  of 
their  slave  state. 

In  buckling  down  to  our  personal  duties 
and  restraints,  to  promote  common  victory 
ar.d  peace  we  can  have  no  better  Inspiration 
than  the  memory  of  our  departed  heroes  of 
yesterday  and  our  valiant  sons  and  brothers 
ar.d  fathers  who  are  today  fighting  in  Korea. 
The  only  way  In  which  we  can  justify  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  and  privileges  we 
h.ive  is  by  keeping  faith  with  our  war  dead. 
Lft  u.>!  t.hen  pray  God  to  give  us  the  strength. 
the  courrxge.  the  character,  and  the  unity  to 
be  Worthy  of  their  trust. 


Coascriptiiif  Americaas  To  Fisbt  on  For- 
eifn  Soil,  Under  Forei{n  Flag,  To  Serve 
the  Interests  of  Otlter  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1951 

Mr     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,    ever   since    the    beginning    of 


World  War  n.  I  faSTe  been  proCesUnf  the 
conacriptlsg  of  American  men  to  fliSit 
on  ianSign  aoil.  under  a  toxtign  flag,  un- 
der a  commanding  olllcer  selected  bj  m 
group  of  other  nations  and  for  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  the  flnandal  and  poMtieal 
interests  of  a  nation  or  nattoos  other 
than  our  own. 

Last  night's  Washington  Star  carrted 
an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson  which 
condemns  that  jn-actice  and  which  reads 
as  follows: 


poUes   fores   to   tudlfUua]   Oiensaaa   aad 


line  giMfiSKm  roa  Ajrr 
Cak  Bb  ComcuPTB)  rom  XJ.  N.  flwvirT  Airr- 
Airr  Tncx,  Waassxr  Avtrrai  Pudmbs 


Warren  Austin,  American  lepresentaQve 
to  the  United  Nations,  recently  dlscloeed  In 
Atlantic  City,  that  the  United  BUtes  Oov- 
emment  win  very  soon  give  the  U.  N.  a  spe- 
cific pledge  at  American  troops  and  armed 
forces  to  be  earmarked  as  U.  K.  units,  and 
held  In  readiness  to  meet  aggression  any- 
where in  the  world. 

This  pledge  will  be  in  reply  to  tbe  call  of 
the  collective  measures  committee,  estab- 
lished imder  a  reeolutlon  to  free  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  action  in  case  the  Securi- 
ty Council  falls  to  act. 

Thus.  American  men,  following  the  Korea 
example,  are  to  lie  put.  entirely  involimtarl- 
ly.  Into  an  IntematUmal  army  earmarked  for 
any  war  which  a  majority  of  the  fcn-elgn  of- 
flces  repreeented  in  tJM  General  Assembly 
may  decide  upon. 

States  repreeenting  in  aggregate  only  M.- 
000,000  people  can  determine  whether  or  not 
an  aggression  tias  occurred,  and  whether  or 
not  theee  earmarked  units  can  be  impressed 
into  servloe.  TheoretlcaUy.  tbe  concurrent 
vote  of  the  United  States  itself  would  not  bs 
reqtilred.  As  bas  been  demoostrated  in 
Korea,  no  vote  of  Cangress  Is  needed  to  semi 
these  units  into  action,  for  sueb  U.  N.  police 
actions  are  not  war.  bat  peace  enforcement. 
And  tbe  news  tbat  tbe  United  States  will 
very  soon  offer  sucb  an  earmarked  force, 
essentially  a  foreign  leglcm.  is  preeented.  not 
to  tbe  American  Congress  for  debate,  but  to 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Rotary  Club. 

Now,  if  tikis  eountry  had  an  oppOKtaon 
party  worthy  of  tb»  name  it  would  raise  tbe 
fundamental  eoostitutloaal  question  ot 
whether  American  cittoens  can  thus  be  im- 
preaeed  into  war  without  their  own  coneent, 
on  the  vote  of  other  States,  or  the  dedskm 
of  the  President.  If  they  can.  let  us  stop 
talking  about  tbe  evils  ot  dictatorship  elss- 
wliere  in  tlM  world.  Tat  via  tbe  XTnlted  Na- 
tions and  the  American  admlnlstratlan — 
wtilch  initiated  tbe  shift  ot  power  from  tbte 
Security  Cotmcil  to  tbe  Assembly  and.  wUh- 
out  put>Uc  debate  or  0QDs«it.  launched  its 
remarkable  tnterpretatian  ot  American  oom- 
mltments — the  Presldettt  bas  as  much  dic- 
tatorial power  over  the  lives  of  Americans  as 
any  Heasian  or  Bnmswlckian  prince  In  the 
eightemtb  century. 

Tbe  very  term  of  esnnarklng  men  to  such 
an  intematiocal  force  grates  ezcruciatlngiy. 
One  earmarlcs  cattle. 

It  bas  been  tbe  contention  of  this  ecdumn 
from  the  beginning  tlttt  if  a  U.  N.  police  force 
or  garde  mobile  la  to  be  constituted,  it 
should  be  recruited  directly  by  the  U.  N.  It 
should  he  eompoeed  mtlrely  of  »iiliiiin«iii 
a  professional  force,  lilghly  paid.  suparMy 
trained,  and  magnlflcently  s^iuipped.  No 
American  slwuld  be  eooserlpted  aa  aa  ta- 
tenuUianal  poUcemaa.  An 
not  even  be  drafted  to  serve 
poilcemaa  wtthls  the  eoBftnes  o<  the  Unttad 
States. 

We  bring  oorsetvas  perOoutfy  etass  to  wmck- 
cral  war  by  dtaeasslBg  the  iseiiiisiiiiiiil  at 
West  Germany  as  a  state.  But  we  do  not 
even  open  the  ranks  at  such  an  iPtomatltmal 


oondlttons  and  inducements,  ]preferrtBg  to 
throw  Into  battle  batf-tratoed  or  untrained 
iiasrtrsn  oonaeripta. 

or  eoorss,  tn  a  time  wiiea  ^rar  is  caUsd 
peaee.  destraetloa.  Uhvatioa,  iiad  anarchy, 
law.  the  word  "aooaexlpi'  In  anathema, 
merely  because  tt  Is  aa  aocarato  deeeriptton. 
We  prsfar  the  term  "^tiecttve  service.'*  We 
use  the  term  "collective  setiuiity"  to  deeerllie 
political  and  military  aHlanoe  aimed  at  iMiid- 
tng  or  creating  a  balance  ot  power  (described 
l>y  Gaioal  VandentMrg  as  ow  foreign  policy 
aim)  and  deecrlbed  as  United  Natlans  ac- 
tions, adventures  xmdertalun  hf  one-lialf  of 
the  United  nations  against  ttie  other  luOf. 

By  use  of  such  semantics  the  Amerlcaa 
people  are  utterty  confused. 

But  we  still  l>elleve  that  you  cannot  fool 
aU  of  tbe  people  all  ot  tbe  time,  even  by  tbe 
modem  teclmlques  of  psychoiogtcal  condi- 
tioning. 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARSB 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


IN  THK  BOUSB  OP  SSPRBSQEMTATIVKB 
Trtesdat,  Mat  1,  1951 

Mr.  CELUSIL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  tasdude 
the  following  letter  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  'T>eportlng 
Aliens": 

ALTaws    fiij  UM  B  ow  IiaaeaAMTS 
Paosc  UifiTst  8rs 


(Tlie  writer  of  the  foUowlag  letter,  rttor- 
ney  and  lectorcr,  was  formerly  chairman  at 
tbe  policy  committee  of  tbe  dtiaens  Oooi- 
mlttee  on  Dlspiaeed  Persons.) 
TO  the  terrce  or  the  Rrw  Toax  Ttwai! 

In  The  Times  at  May  6  tliere  is  an  article 
headed  *Departatlans  rise  to  580.000  a  year.* 
In  it  your  reporter  quotes  the  Acting  Immi- 
gration Oammls8i<mer  as  stating  that  nearly 
680,000  aliens  were  departed  in  tlie  last  year. 
The  Acting  CommiSBlaner  is  furtlwr  quoted 
•s  stating  tliat  "the  smugging  ot  aliens  went 
on  akng  ssacossts  and  along  tht  Mexican 
and  Canadian  borders  *  *  *  (and]  the  Mezl- 
ean  border  •  •  •  was  the  avenue  of  thou- 
sands Off  Bnropean  aliens  being  smuggled  in 
as  Mexicans  seeidng  migratory  farm  work. 

Wbetlier  tlie  fault  lies  with  the  preeeata- 
tion  at  the  Acting  OommtsslaBer  or  of  tibe 
reporter,  I  stibcnit  that  this  srtlds  gives  a 
mlsleadtDg  picture  cf  the  actual  situation. 

We  of  the  last  are  aeeoBtomed  to  think  at 
aliens  as  OP'S  or  immigrants  generally 
from  Curope.  Unfortunately,  tlu;  artlde 
does  not  make  dear  tbat  tlie  deportatlana 
of  aUexM  from  Europe  ramprised  a  reiativety 
trivial  proportion  of  the  total  nimiber  cited 
as  deported. 


OBimw  WOT : 
Lsavtng  aside  the  technical  inaccuracy  at 
the  flgnre  gtvea  (staae,  tn  fact.  tiM  oOeial 
statistics  of  the  luimlgratlan  and  Itetoral- 
liatloa  Bwlee  for  the  fiscal  year  cndliig 
Jtois  SO.  IMM,  iBdleato  tlwt  only  €jBM  allns 
woe  aetaaily  depot  tod  aad  67a.4T7  wo*  par- 
mtttod  to  d^iazt  votamtarlly) ,  the  report  does 
not  tadJcwto  that  aa  (warwtielmlng  propar« 
at  tha  atijiiiiitmaialy  tmjOBO  d^iarta- 

at 


I  do  not  ha;v«  avaUatato  a  deCsaad 
4awn  tor  tha  Itacal  year  1S60  of  the  eoontrtss 


to  wbkft 
•vsK.  I  do  hato 
year  ending  June  M,  19i0. 
tliat  at  tbe  30,000  aliens  deported  16jm8 
deported  to  Itadeo,  whUe  only  MB  were  de- 
ported to  ■Qrapeaa  ootmtrtsa.    Of  tha  91C- 


artl' 


pscmttted  to  depart  voluatarUy. 
left  from  ports  on  the 
Texas  and  CaUf  omla. 

The  problem  of  thses 
tn   yowr   newspaper  tn  the  eaeeOent 
eles   by   Gladwin   Hili.   relatss  to 
laboreFs  attracted  and  ev<sn  soUetted  to 

the  bordniUegally  to  work  as  cheap 

on  tbe  ranches,  plantattooa.  and  latifundla' 
cf  Southwastem  Stasea.  One  of  the  reasons. 
Incidentally,  tbat  these  lllsgal  inaHgranto 
were  permitted  to  depart  votUBtaniy  (apart 
from  the  fact  that  tha  number  invotvad  was 
too  large  to  permit  the  appttcattosi  of  fccaMU 
deportatkm  prooeduras  ast  forth  tn  the  im- 
migration law)  was  presnmjtftty  that  untu 
recently  the  snthorttles  winked  at  the  D- 
legal  character  of  this  taunlpatiaii. 


Tbe  many  prolilema  poasd  by  this  mlgm- 
tory  movement  were  the  sohject  of  the  rs- 
cent  report  at  the  Prsaid«a.t%  Orwnmlasion  on 
Migratory  Labor,  aa  weU  as  of  a  MU  by 
Senator  gujoan  of  Louisiana,  wlilch  Is  ear- 
rentjy  under  consideration  by  Congress  aad 
which  has  l»«n  attackad  by  many  dvic  and 
lalxv  groups- 

It  is  a  sad  and  ironic  eoauaantary  on  tha 
convictions  of  a  handful  ot  oar  Pspiessnta 
tlves  in  Oongrces  that  tbe  very  ones  who 
have  perlodieally  attained  the  quality  at 
our  Kuropaan  immigrants,  implying  that  tha 
country  was  being  ovsrma  l»y  subvertfva 
and  illegal  Immigrants,  and  who  have  sup- 
ported restrictive  immlgratioD  leglslatlop, 
are  the  lesding  advocates  ot  the  Southwast- 
cm  interests  Which  have  been  behind  this 
illegal  Mexican  immlgratton. 

The  protdem  at  dealing  with  the  Xuropaaaa 
who  would  seek  to  ooms  to  this  country  ia 
altogether  dUCcrent  from  that  of  the  MaH- 
can  laborers.  I  submit  that  if  we  are  to  hava 
clear  thinking  on  the  matter  of  our  immi- 
gration legislation  this  dtsOnctlOB  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind. 

XaroraM. 

Nxw  TcAX.  Jfoy  U.  IBU. 


Man  Leva  ULuUad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 

or  tLSIUMS 

ZH  TBS  BCKmi  or  RBHSBBltTATIVB 
Wednesddv,  Jvne  9,  195t 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcoiaria  In  the  Ccm- 
cwanww.  Raoois.  I  wiih  to  Join  thoee 
who  are  paying  tribute  to  one  of  Ala- 
bama's native  sons,  tbe  Honorable  Marx 
Leva,  who  is  my  pemaal  friend  and 
con^tuent. 

Mr.  Leva  was  bom  at  S^aa.  DaOaa 
County.  Ala.,  and  though  young  in  years 
has  attained  prominence  in  tiie  public 
service  and  in  his  profession. 

I  fed  tibat  Mr.  Leva's  reslgnatloa  as 
AsBtstant  Secretiuy  of  Defense  is  a  dis- 
tinct la«  to  omr  OovemnMnt.  but  X  know 
that  wherevo-  he  is  he  will  be  eontrita^ 
izw  his  best  for  the  betterment  of  hia 
eoomnoity,  his  State  aad  the  tfattoii. 
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A  fla*  fcrtbvte  has  been  paid  Mr.  Lrvm 
IB  the  edtloilal  frotn  the  Anntiitnn  8Ur 
of  May  4.  1S61.  which  Is  as  foQovs: 


A  tmOrf  at  Sttma  mnA  a  gnduato  cf  Um 
ITBlTvrUtT  at  <ilah«iif.  Man  Ltrs  la  not  7«t 
40  jaari  at  ac*-  ^^  alrcwlT  b*  luta  won  na- 
ttoaaJ  dlaCtaeUem.  Thte  week,  wben  be  re- 
atsned  hla  paattioo  as  Aatltant  Sccretarr  ctf 
Pf^T^T  m  orttar  to  enter  prtvate  law  prac- 
tice, te  waa  al«ittl!7  bonored  by  Secretary 
M"~*""  vbo  beetowed  upon  Mm  a  certifi- 
cate at  apprarlaUoD — hlgb«at  award  glTen  by 
ibe  Oepartmcnt  of  Defenae  for  clTlUan  serv- 
ice. In  Worla  War  n.  MCr.  Leva  aerved  he- 
rc^eallT  aa  an  L3T  captain  in  Normaiuly  and 
BtKllKiiaiMiaii  landmgi. 

On  tlM  owlon  of  bis  retirement  from  the 
DeCcoae  Departmeixt.  The  Waabington  Poet 
saJd  of  hlaa  edltorteUy: 

"AMlataat  Secretary  of  Defense  Uarz  Leva 
baa  cxtktMtad  a  rare  combination  ot  entbu- 
ataem.  patleaoe.  and  skill  wbicb  wtu  be  a 
ebaUea«e  to  bla  meeeaaor.  Mr.  Lera  ■  * 
waa  tn  a  aenae  the  engineer  of  unification.  A 
ckaae  fnend  axad  advlaer  of  tlie  late  Secretary 
ba  became  special  aaalstant  to  the 
rtary  of  Defense  wben  Mr.  Forrestal  as- 
tbst  reapoodUUty  tn  1M7.  In  his 
as  general  counsel  of  the  Defense 
Mr.  Lrvm  framed  the  first  unl- 
t««  program,  and  It  was  xmder  his 
that  the  neceaaary  strength- 
en tbe  Unification  Act  waa  accom- 
IB  1MB.  Be  conttntied  to  give  mean- 
to  witarstlno  tfnrtng  his  service  aa 
first  noder  Secretary 
•ad  thm  under  Seoetary  Marshall. 
tt  «•■  tbJts  blgb  cahbcr  of  work  which 
Jmilar  ctisinber  at  commerce  recognised 
It  iMiinart  blm  tbe  ootctandlBg  young 
to  Ooeerammt  for  IMS.  In  the  worda 
of  oas  at  kli  Pmtacon  aaeodatee.  'be  la  gc^ng 
to  taae*  s  Mf  bole  la  tbls  building.'  ** 

tt  la  doabtmi  If .  m  all  of  Alabama's 

f,  say  aattTe  son  haa  won  blfb  acclaim 

tbs  nation  at  any  earlier  time  in 

lUit  tbaa  baa  Ur.  Leva.    Tbls  entire  State 

I  eetf  re— Ml  to  be  prood  oC  blm.  and  It 

■  vtllwat  Miytag  tbst.  aa  be  enters  upon 

I  tmtmw  am  a  prtrate  eoonaelar.  bis  friends 

la  AHih>ma  wtab  for  blm  erery  success. 


TWeeif  WAk 


KXTDISIOI?  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  aiNTON  D.  McKINNON 


BOU8K  OP  RBPnXSnrTATTVES 

WtdnetdttM.  June  t.  1951 

Mr.  McSINlilON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
•loaile  ace,  with  the  possibility  of  sudden 
it  ii  wen  to  keep  In  mlod  our 
Hue  of  defense  so  ablj  IDustrmted 
feBT  ttM  foUowtnt  short  story  by  Victor 
C  Bgim,  of  Ban  Oleto.  which  may  be  flc. 
but  eoaU  easily  be  fact  unless 
lakes  some  rtepe  to  anke 
!  of  this  great  source  of  defenstre  man- 
tBov^eountry: 


war  Aa 
(Wf  Victor  C.  Sptm} 

fee  babtt  at  ymn,  Tdm  Barka  opcaed 
to  the  predawn  darkaaas  — *g«^«»»g 
idtataly.  la  a  bsMt  aaor* 
bia  mind  HTlewed  tbe 
M>i  Mwaeaat.  It  waa  bard  to 
t9  the  peaeeftt!  stUlneaa  ot  tbs 

braasb- 


tng  and  tbe  soft  warmneas  of  her  body  b^- 
akle  bla.  that  the  world  waa  preparing  fur  « u' 
again. 

He  waa  glad  he  wasn't  a  city  dweller  ex- 
pedally  one  residing  in  a  strategic  defen.se 
area.  Of  course,  protective  measures  were 
being  set  up.  but  Just  tbe  same  tt  waa  differ- 
ent here  in  the  mountains;  ynu  were  immune 
to  attack.  He  swung  htmseU  carefully  out  f 
bed  so  be  wouldn  t  disturb  Martha.  :i:.d 
reached  for  his  trousers 

No  doubt  everytiiins;  wo;Uld  turn  ■lut  ;ill 
right.  Preparedness  was  the  best  deterr»:;t 
to  war  iind  the  s>)<jner  everyone  t<x)lt  i  n.ir.l 
in  It  the  sooner  all  ihxa  conluslon  a;.d  u:;- 
certalnty  would  be  over,  Ac  ieas:.  .:  i;.v- 
thing  did  happen,  everyocp  irould  kii 'W  what 
to  do  and  that  would  t.i)te  the  <»a^e  off  i;t 
panic.  Panic  was  worse  t.'ian  at'acK  .•..-el:. 
Panic   could   f-.ui   up   everytiii.ig 

He  knew  what  he  was  supposed  ii~>  d  :  It. 
was  to  meet  down  at  the  bridije  ^■•.•-'n  Jiin 
Palk  and  Troy  Mllburn  ar.d  the  orct-is  i:;d 
keep  the  highway  traffic  t:"...t  wcuid  :>•  ;)■.;..'- 
tng  up  from  the  ccast  flc-.v;.i^  amo^jt:;.;,  .ir.^i 
to  divert  as  many  evacuees  from  tha'  '.raffle 
as  possible.  He  bad  the  liet  i^r  thi.-i  area, 
and    his    and    Martha's   quota    waa    v^ 

Wriggling  Into  his  leather  Jncket.  hi-  pick.f\l 
up  the  milk  bucltet  and  went  out  muj  the 
crisp  pine-scented  air.  Behind  the  hjuse  the 
Sierras  were  a  blade  silhouette  against  the 
coming  dawn.  To  the  west  across  the  val- 
ley, where  the  pass  cut  a  V.  the  per.cil-iike 
streaJts  of  headlights  shot  over  the  br;cl_:f 
and  around  the  curves  from  sight.  The 
highway,  like  the  river,  never  slept 

He  opened  the  barn  door  and  switched 
on  the  light  that  also  turned  on  the  (  .d 
radio  he  had  rigged  up  to  catch  the  weather 
reports  and  farm  high  light*.  While  the  set 
warmed  up.  he  hung  the  bucket  on  a  peg 
bealde  Bessie,  gave  the  sl^k  Jersey  a  pat 
on  the  nunp  and  reached  :  r  the  hayrrrSc. 
But  he  didn't  lift  It.  Instead,  he  lust  stood 
there,  hla  whole  body  suddenly  tense,  f  r 
the  loudspeaker  waa  spilling  words  throui.:h 
the  pungent  air  that  gripped  him  like  a 
Tlae. 

"Aa  first  reported,  all  strategic  areas  :.n 
the  weet  coast  were  hit  simultaneously  Aa 
yet,  nothing  has  been  heard  from  tne  Ea.st 
or  Midwest.  We  will  keep  you  Informed  aa 
channels  are  cleared.  Above  all.  we  repeat. 
the  important  tiiint;  is  to  keep  calm  ' 

Calm.  The  word  filtered  through  T-m 
Burke's  shock-numbed  mind,  making  room 
for  those  that  followed.  Familiar  words. 
Directives.  All  civil  defense  volunteers  will 
report  to  their  posts  Immediately  That 
meant  those  outside  the  devastated  area.s. 
Those  that  were  stlil  alive.  Like  him,  Tom 
Burke. 

He  wheeled  toward  the  door,  only  to  pull 
up  short  as  tlie  announcer's  voice  broke  orl 
in  a  gasp.  When  it  came  again,  the  calm- 
ness for  which  It  had  pleaded  was  gone  com- 
pletely. Enemy  troops  had  been  landed  from 
submarines  at  a  dozen  places.  Between  730- 
000  and  a  million  horsemen  were  streaming 
southward  through  Alaska. 

There  were  other  items — choked.  Inco- 
berent — lost  in  the  moimting  drune  ut 
motors  outside.  The  civil  defense  squadr '.as 
beading  for  tbe  coast,  his  mind  registered 
as  he  plunged  through  the  door  into  the 
quickening  light.  Only  they  weren't  going 
vest;  they  were  heading  Into  the  pass  from 
tbe  north.  And  even  as  be  looked  up,  ob- 
jects plummeted  earthward— 10.  '20.  SO.  Tlie 
putt  of  parachutea  rocked  against  the  pine 
atopea.  straight  toward  the  highwuv. 

Um  radio  bulletins  came  back,  %-hipplng 
tbroogb  bla  stunned  brain.  Hit-and-run 
bomMagi  at  strategic  points,  yes.  Subma- 
rlna-Iaunebcd  rockets,  yes.  They  bad  been 
expected  and  prepared  for.  But  not  beach 
buuttngs.  not  horsemen,  not — tills.  Not  ac- 
Uisl  Ifiraslon.     Yet,  there  it  was.  and  there 


was  no  mistaking  the  squat  fMulded  forms. 

Little  yellow  men  from  the  vast  steppes  and 
tundrsis  of  Asia.  The  descendants  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan  and  the  tools  of  their  masters  la 
the  Kremlin  Ruthless  by  nature.  Im- 
pervious to  hardship,  adept  at  pillage  and — 
exppnd^ihle  And  the  very  thing  for  which 
they  were  intended— panic — he  w:is  on  the 
v<T.'f.>    .f  .ru.'cumblng  tn. 

.S  .met.hi:.-<  ley  ih(Jt  through  his  brain, 
clriirii.?  It  Well  it.  wouldn't  work — no  more 
than  the  securl'y  he  had  banked  on  here 
In  the  mountains  had  panned  out.  They 
couldn't  panic  him— not  when  he  had  his 
dp^r  rifle  and  knew  the  lay  of  the  land,  he 
had  hii  hunting  partners.  Jim  Falk  and 
Amusi  Harmon  and  Troy  Mllburn  and  all 
the  others  T^:ipy  cculd  pick  off  these  In- 
viders  at  will.  They  could  band  together 
'1-..J  do  the  job. 

:-{■■  hPi:.in  to  run  toward  the  hou.>e.  This 
■A  ;.,  C-  r.<-<,rd  and  Lexington  and  the  Minute 
Mr:;  -ill  r. fr  again.  He  was  P;iul  Revere — ■ 
the  telephone  just  i.T-slde  the  kitchen  door 
the  lantern  in  the  Old  North  Church.  One 
If  by  land  and  tw ;  if  by  sea.  Only  there  waa 
another  now.     Three  lif  by  air. 

A  rfuU  void  met  his  ear  as  he  swept  the 
r'.'cer. er  from  the  hook.  The  line  was  dead. 
Cut.  He  leiped  for  the  rifle  cradled  on  the 
deer-feet  ruck  he  had  made  for  It.  He  could 
still  trot  over  to  Jim's  through  the  gap  be- 
hind the  house  From  there  they  could  run 
up  the  canyon  to  the  Harmon's  and  pick  up 
.\:t.  s 

His  hand  closed  over  the  rifle  breech,  but 
like  the  hayfork,  he  never  lifted  it.  He  had 
nf)  shells.  He  had  loaned  his  last  two  car- 
tndii'ps  to  Troy  Mlburn  last  season  after 
he  had  gotten  his  buck,  part  of  which  waa 
s*:ll  In  the  freezer  there  In  the  comer.  And 
TY')v  had  used  them  bringing  down  hia  own 
bU'-'k, 

Sweat  began  to  pour  from  him  as  he  re- 
called Jim  Palk's  complaint  that  he  was 
cut  of  25  35  3  for  his  carbine,  and  that  Amos 
Harmon  hadn't  hunted  last  season  at  all  be- 
riu.se  he  had  no  30  40'3  for  his  old  Craig. 
It  would  be  the  same  all  over  the  country. 
Production  had  been  stopped  on  all  sporting 
nfle  shells  It  had  been  like  that  during 
W  rid  War  II. 

Why  hadn't  something  been  done  about 
l-^""  There  were  over  10.000.000  men  like  him 
in  the  country.  Men  of  middle-age  and  up, 
b<>v')nd  active  service  requirements  but 
nevertheless  in  good  physical  condition  be- 
cause of  their  hunting  Interests.  Men  who 
knew  the  country,  who  needed  no  training, 
who  were  experienced  riflemen,  and  who 
possessed  the  s5X)rtsmans  ability  to  contend 
with  the  animalistic  cunning  of  guerrilla 
tactics.  Men  whose  heritage  of  freedom  waa 
accentuated  by  their  love  for  the  out  of 
do.  irs.  Above  all.  men  whose  organization 
ir.to  a  body  called  for  no  drain  on  produc- 
tion or  raw  materials,  for  they  already  owned 
nhes  and  fleld  equipment — with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  those  rifles  using  standard  military 
.immunition  All  they  needed — and  of 
them — was  that  ammunition.  And  the  or- 
iinnizing — a  thing  that  was  a  natural  for 
iffices  .ilready  established,  such  aa  the  State 
fi.sh  and  i^ame  commissions,  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Department  and  the  Forest 
Services.  There  were  even  leaders  avail- 
able— retired  men  like  Gen.  Frank  Merrill 
of  Mernll's  marauders — who  knew  how  to 
handle  such  things. 

"While  great  funds  were  being  spent  for 
preparedness,  here  beyond  the  fringe  of 
concentrated  defense  effort — and  for  an  in- 
finitesimal consideration  by  comparison — had 
lain  a  mammoth  reservoir  of  strength  com- 
pletely Ignored:  more  than  10,000.000  modern 
minute  men  for  the  asking.  Why?  Hadn't 
anyone  thought  of  It.  Certainly  someone 
had  Then  why  hadn't  they  written  their 
Cuii($reji<>man  about  It? 


A  red  flaab  floodad  tba  loocn.  CoOowad  by 
a  biaat  tbat  sent  a  shudder  tbroogb  tXi* 
bouse,  rattling  tbe  windows.  TH*  bridge. 
bis  mind  said  antonatlcaUy.  Meat  at  tbe 
bridge.  Keep  tba  traOe  flowing.  Divert  the 
evacuees,  liaey  woidd  be  rotntng  op  tbs 
lane  next,  spreading  tbair  mtsskm  of  terror. 

Martha  waa  tuggtog  at  his  arm  than,  bar 
voice  reaching  htm  l>aai  another  world. 
"What  la  tt.  Tran?    What's  happened?" 

Tom  Burke  couldn't  answer.  Panic  bad 
its  ley  fingers  around  his  throat — around  the 
throat  at  a  nation — hia  nation — the  greataat 
nation  Ln  the  world.  And  all  for  tbe  want 
of  a  few  small  aheUs — a  handful  at  dieap 
brass  oirtrldges. 


with  tta 
Tba  teaolts 


Surrey  el  Prikfic  Opaiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REllARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  IdSBOUBI 

m  THE  HOV8M  OF  RXPBKSKNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  June  6.  19S1 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MissourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  survey  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  made  by 
the  Psycholog:ical  Corp.  in  132  cities  and 
towns  from  coast  to  coast  by  324  inter- 
viewers under  the  supervision  of  111 
university  psychologists. 

Shortly  before  General  MacArthur 
was  relieved  of  his  command,  the  Psy- 
chological Corp.  conducted  a  survey 
asking  the  followlag  question:  "Which 
of  these  men  do  you  think  has  the  best 
ideas  and  plans  on  how  to  stop  commu- 
nism in  the  U.  S.  A.,  ami  throughout  the 
world?" 

I  wish  to  report  that  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Acheson.  was  at  the  low  end 
of  the  totem  pole,  another  iodicatioo  of 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  whom  he 
supposedly  represents  in  foreign  affairs. 
Only  8.3  percent  of  those  responding 
felt  that  Secretary  AdicoxQ  has  the  best 
ideas  on  how  to  stop  communism. 

Only  11  percent  of  those  intoriewed 
thought  President  Truman  had  the  best 
ideas,  and  he  ranked  next  lowest  to  hia 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  survey  follows: 

TRS  PsTCHOLOmCAZ.  Rsa(tMKT«» — PUBLXe 

Shows  Comrrsioir  Aboxtt  t  .».■«— m» 
Aaaniar  ComnnnBic — Hooyaa  Ijuoa  a  Fxsld 
or  Sxx,  Tkcmjok  Ltn>  Acwaom  Amm  Lsat 

(By  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link  and  Or.  Albert  IX 
R-elbcrg) 

Shortly  before  tbe  MacArthur  dabate  drew 
all  eyes,  a  Matlon-wlde  peyebologiteai  barom- 
eter survey  asked  this  q'oestian:  "Which  of 
theee  men  do  you  think  has  the  bast  Ideas 
and  plans  on  how  to  sto\}  communism  In 
the  Uhlted  States  of  America,  and  throtigb- 
out  the  warld:  Staaam.  Taft.  Dewey.  Tru- 
man. Hoover,  or  Acbcaonr' 

Thia  queetlon  waa  aakad  tn  poaonal  Intar- 
▼iews  made  In  VKi  towna  and  ctOas  tram 
coast  to  coaat.  They  ware  made  by  SM  tntar- 
viev'era  under  tbe  aupervlaion  of  ill  univer- 
sity payeboioflcta  aaoeteted  wttb  tba  Pcy- 
cbologteal  Corpi. 

Baenbowar  and  MMArtbnr  war*  both 
omitted  from  tbla  quaaUon  becaoaa  ttaatr 
roles  have  bean  ao  spectacular.  Also.  It  waa 
desired  to  compare  tba  afBdal  Dcmocratle 


Booeei-. 
T*ft 


Dewey 

T^'umaa __. 


Doot  know. 


14. 9 

14. 6 

la.  • 

11. 5 

11. 0 

8.  S 

SI.  9 


These  Intarrtews  were  made  with  a  cross- 
section  of  the  urban  population  In  wliicb 
there  has  been  for  scane  years  now  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Democratic  voters. 

In  three  of  the  fotir  Income  grotipe  the 
rank  of  the  six  leaders  remained  the  same. 
In  the  fourth  or  loweat  Income  and  ediica- 
tlonal  group,  Mr.  Truman  was  first  choice 
but  tbe  others  kept  their  same  relative  rank. 


Diy 


EXTENSION  OF  RffMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAKES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PssfrnTLvamA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  BXPIUESIirTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27,  1951.  the  annual  Blalr  County 
memorial  services  were  held  in  Alto 
Reste  Park.  HoUldaysburg.  Ps,..  at 
which  time  Senator  Edwmb  MaatiK.  oi 
Pennsylvania,  was  principal  speaker  and 
delivered  the  f (blowing  address: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to  Altoona 
and  Blalr  County. 

This  great  center  of  Ind-ostrlal  strength 
and  agricultural  progress  is  rich  in  history 
and  patrlotlam. 

The  early  settlers  of  Blalr  County  wera 
sturdy.  God-fearing  Scotch.  Irish,  and  Ger- 
mans. Long  bef(a%  the  revolution  they  came 
Into  theae  mountains  and  fertile  valleya  in 
search  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

They  did  not  fear  hardahip.  Tluey  did  not 
shrink  from  toll  and  saerlflee. 

Tbey  accepted  individual  responalbtllty 
and  placed  reliance  upon  their  own  efforts. 
They  had  the  spirit  which  built  tlie  great- 
ness cf  America. 

In  every  gen««tlon  heroic  sons  of  Blalr 
County  have  aerved  our  country  and  our 
flag  with  honor  and  distinction. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  come  to  the  home  city 
of  that  great  Congreasman  and  outstanding 
American  patriot.  Jnorr  Yus  Zaitdt. 

Ewy  Pennsylvanlan  la  proud  at  hla  totl- 
llant  aervlce  in  time  of  'war  and  his  dls- 
tingulahed  record  In  Waahington.  Oxu-  State 
and  NiUlon  are  f  catunate  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  ahlltty.  tmderstandlng,  and  loyalty  in 
this  crltioU  time. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  also  because  of  my 
cherished  aasodation  with  the  One  Htmdred 
and  Tenth  Infantry  and  the  splendid  military 
units  of  Bl»Sr  County  which  have  so  loyally 
upheld  thA  beat  tradltlosa  of  tbe  cttlaen- 
aoldler. 

Ttmh  in  my  memory  Is  tile  long  and 
honored  list  of  my  mMix  County  consadea 
of  tbe  One  Huudied  and  Tenth.  Tliey  have 
typified  the  cttlaen-aoldler  at  his  beat  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

On  tbla  patzlotle  occasion  it  Is  appropriate 
to  look  back  upon  an  event  of  great  bls- 
tortc  ■igntflBanrf  whlcli  waa  enacted  here  ta 
Altocna  89  years  ago. 

In  those  dark  days  at  atrtfe  and  conflict, 
when  tbe  fate  of  the  TTDton  bnng  tn  the  bal- 
ance. Andrew  O.  Curttn.  tbe  great  Civil  War 


of  loyal 

Tbe   goteruuca  of    11 
They  miet  tn  tba  (»d  Logaa 
ber  M.  186S.    In  addlttan  to 
the  States  repieaaated  by  tbeir 
were  Maine.  Maa 
New   Hampshire.    Ohio,    minois, 
Iowa.  Wlsoonata,  and  Marylaad.     That  part 
of  Vtrglnla  which  brake  wtOi  tba  OM  D»- 
mlnioa  State  ovar  tha  qnsatloa  at 
waa  repraaented  by  Its  provlaloaal 

The  conference  pledged  support  to  tba 
Umoo  eauee  and  altaglanet  to  fteaktant  Ua- 
cotn.  The  goveinuts  repraaented  the  pwat 
Industrial  and  agrtcultural  Statea  «t  OM 
north.  Thetr  action  meant  that  theee  State 
govemmenu  wotild  be  loyal  to  the  Unloa. 

Is  that  terrible  time  of  crista  that  pledga 
meant  more  to  the  dlaooaraged  Uncotn  than 
winning  a  battte.  Tbs  raault  at  the  eon- 
ference  aided  the  Preaident  ImmcBady  tn 
the  great  task  bKore  htm.  It  meant  that  tbls 
Government,  an  Indivisible  Uttlan  ot  Statsa, 
would  be  jgeserved. 

Of  the  grvemors  who  attended  that  hls- 
torlc  conference,  one,  the  Oovemor  at  Mary- 
land did  not  sign  tbe  resolution. 

It  Is  timely  to  recall  that  the  goveroon 
who  Joined  in  tbe  pledge  did  not  talk  ot  ap- 
peasement. They  did  not  propoas  baZf  vny 
measures. 

The  problem  before  them  was  bow  they 
could  help  aave  the  U&loa.  Tb^r  < 
was  complete  and  nnsWCTvlng  loyalty. 

In  this  present  tlSM  at  peril  and 
talnty.  when  annad  aggression  thraatos 
freelum  tn  tbs  world,  «•  ahoold  taka  sowr- 
age  from  the  patriotic  siampis  at  tbsas  loyal 
governors. 

Today  the  Nation  U  again  Uvlag  tn  a  tlais 
of  crista.  We  are  working  and  af****!  ^ 
preserve  the  fresdoma  whleli  bavs  ooais  donm 
to  ua.  enriched  tn  haaor  and  glory,  by  tba 
sacrifice  of  a  Img  Una  at  beroaa. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  we  meet  again  to 
honor  tbe  mamory  of  our  camradas  who  dtad 
that  we  might  live  In  frssdom.  Wm  ■aasmbls 
in  these  beautiful  surroundlnga  to  pay  to 
them  our  tribute  cf  praise  and  gratStude  and 
to  recaa  the  deeds  of  barotam  that  brlglitaa 
the  pagea  of  our  history. 

We  honor  tbe  ragged  Cocttnsntala  wba 
starved  at  Vallsy  Vorge  and  aloaig  the  Brandy- 
wine  that  tbe  Colonies  might  he  ftas  and 
Independent  States. 

We  honor  the  heroea  who  died  la  hattla 
from  Bull  Btm  to  aettyabuxf  and  App(»nat- 
tox  to  preserve  tbe  UBion. 

We  honor  thoee  who  answered  Prarident 
McKlnl«^'s  call  half  a  century  ago.  They  left 
the  continental  llmlta  of  tbe  Dblted  States 
that  Uberty  might  be  OEtended  to  the  down- 
trodden and  oppreassrt  tn  Calm,  Pnarto  Bleo, 
and  the  Philippines. 

We  honor  tlie  American  flghtlsg  men  of 
World  War  I  who  gave  their  lives  on  f  orslgn 
soil  for  the  preservation  of  government  by 
the  people. 

We  honor  the  heroes  of  Worid  War  n  who 
fought  and  died  on  every  oontlnsnt  and  evary 
aea  to  save  dvUlsatton  fram  tyranny  and 
dictatorship. 

And  today  we  how  oar  heads  in  sdlema 
tribute  to  a  new  generation  of  heroes.  eaOsd 
by  dtity  to  lay  down  thidr  Uvea  tn  siqipart 
of  American  ideals  and  to  aategnaid  tt» 

/^mmr^i^n  way  (tf  lUS. 

At  this  very  moment,  tn  far  off  Sbrsa,  car 
sons  are  dying  to  uphold  the  flag  of  freedom 
against  a  cmsl.  ruthleaB  ennny  wlio  knows 
no  honor  and  no  God. 

Tha  struggle  tn  which  we  are  now  oigagsd 
may  dsdds  whetaur  we  are  to  ounttous^as 
a  nation  at  free  men  or  wliether  tSie  wnrtd. 
including  the  United  Stetss,  is  to  bs 
nated  and  endaved  by  coannimlBn. 


it' 
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W  Mr*  rapMUy  mcnta*  towmrd  th«  suprcsM 
of  Aaaancfto  tUnagih.  loflij.  patriot- 
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At  •  Uam  which  calls  for  iMMlcnhlp  of  tb« 
titgh—t  intaffrtty  tb«r*  ba«  been  rcTealiKl  a 
•oftlld  atoty  of  crtine.  corruption,  and  coin- 
munlan  rMfliInc  Into  blffh  places  In  our 
Oovemownt 

We  have  baen  daaply  dlaturbed  hy  a  for- 
eign potter  which  bartered  away  the  liberties 
of  aallUoos  of  freedom-lovtnc  people  of  Eu- 
rope aad  Asia  to  appeaae  the  gancatcr  gov- 
tmmant  of  Moscow. 

We  have  bean  shocked  to  learn  that  our 
bope  for  peace  la  the  world  has  t>een  ibat- 
tered  by  seers t  sgreements  entered  Into  un- 
der the  InAueoee  of  traitors  like  Alger  Bias 
and  otlMra  equaUy  disloyal. 

We  hava  ali  been  worried  by  the  muddled 
and  cooAiMd  thinking  which  flrst  termed 
the  coofllet  ta  Korea  a  mere  police  action 
and  BOW  ealla  It  a  Hmttart  war. 

We  tttn*  baan  fravely  coneemed  over  the 
TtiMBan-Acfaaaon  foralgn  policy  which  dic- 
tataa  erar-rhanflng  military  strategy  with- 
out bop*  of  vtctory  and  glTsa  every  advaniage 
to  Um  •nmaj. 

We  taae*  b**n  outraged  by  the  sudden  mld- 
nlglKt  (UafUflMl  of  that  great  soldier  and 
brttUftnt  eoaunandor.  Oen.  Doiiglas  liac- 
ArtJkor. 

In  an  By  toog  experience  In  public  life 
I  tee*  aevar  wttneased  s  more  spontaneous 
m»lBlf  cif  I— iiUHjant  and  Indignation  than 
ttet  wblefa   followvd   Oenaral   ICacArtbur's 
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that  th«  Inrestlgatlon 
eoBdoetad  by  tb.~  Armed  Serrtcea 
■alatlons   Oommlttaea   of   the 
win  noC  reaeh  a  de«.lalon  upon  th* 
iHii  at  yarsotialttlea. 

Th*  mmiat  two*  is  whether  we  are  to  hate 
•  sUfwif.  eouracMOB.  forthright  policy  which 
la  tte  Mlmrtr  tradition  of  the  United  SUtea 
«r  a  polky  at  tout  and  weakiMM  In  (teallng 
wKh  tte  Ooanranlst  eonsptraey  to  enslaTS 
tte  wovld. 

X  bcllrf*  OoMral  IfacArthur  TOlced  th* 
at  tb*  AiBarlcan  people  when  he 
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WW  la  foread  upon  us.  there  Is  no 
•HanuittT*  than  to  apply  every  avail - 
to  bring  It  to  a  swift  end.    War's 
yarf  o^)aetlT*  la  Tletary— not  prolonged  in- 
dseiitaL    In  war.  tndaad.  there  can  be  no 
•ubactCiil*  for  vtetorT." 
And  nfcrnnf  to  tboe*  who  resort  to  sp- 
it, b*  aaU: 

bllBd  to  history^  clear  lenoo. 
Par  blatary  taacbes.  with  unmistakable  em- 
VbaX  appaaaement  but   begets   new 


dant 

IB  hi* 
day 


with  ttet  dear,  sound,  and 
C  )*t  m*  r*ad  to  you  Presl- 
eonfeaalon  of  wtisknsas. 
tddrvas  at  April  11,  tte  same 
MacArtbur  was  dlamlaaed.  Prcal- 


•boat  It. 


are  great.    Make  no  mistake 
tte  North  Koreans  and 
Oanmimlata  In  tte  trout  Ilnaa 
illttoni  of  Cblnaa*  soldters. 
tte  Chlnaaa  stand  tte  tanks,  tte 
tte  aubaiarliMa.  tte  aokftars.  and  the 
nilan  of  tte  8orl*t  Dnion." 
mm    tte    doetrtn*    of    fear    wblcb 
and  aaaurane*  to  Moaoow. 
doctrlae  of  fear  which  undar- 
at  our  alHas  in  Amarl- 


Thbt  ««  tte  doetrlB*  of  fear  whl^  da- 

atroyvd  all  bcip*  of  dfating  tte  ciMaiy. 

It  taft  BOthta^  bat  tte  Tain  bop*  of  ap- 

,  of  pMiit  to  te  botttbt  bf  tte  tat' 

•ad  tte  Mcrlflc*  of 

It  «M  fMT  of  Qganding  Ooamimlat  BuaU 
ttet  p«»t—tad  tte  Impotitlon  of  aconoiBlo 


sanctions    snd    s    complete    nnva!    blockade 
against  R<k1  China. 

It  w»s  fear  of  ofTendlr.^  Commun!.>t  R'j.if.a 
that  deprived  'oa  of  the  eervireii  of  6<>0jX)0 
National Jt  soldiers  to  resist  O  mrnuniat 
aggression. 

It  was  fear  of  ofTendins?  Communist  Ru.«iia 
that  bound  and  sha-'kled  M.Tc.A.'thu.'  .s  tr  wps 
with  reftrlctlona  It  prevented  '.he  bonibing 
of  enemy  conceniriitions  and  sv.pply  b  u^fs — 
contrary  to  ali  8.>und  rr.ili'.'.'-y  s-r.^:ei4y 

It  wsji  fear  of  ofTend-.nsj  C>'n-.muniot  Rus6i<i 
that  permitted  the  enem^  r  withdraw  to  a 
*af*  sanctuary — \o  relnf  .rr»  md  resupply — 
aiid  to  renew  the  attark  wh<»nevpr  he  saw  fit. 

One  cannot  review  rhi.^  'ragic.  un-. American 
policy  without  recalllr.?  the  freq  ;ently 
quoted  statement  of  Preside;.-   R     K-pvPlt 

"We  have  nnthir.s?  tr  r.-ar  'rrit  Tfir  '.'self  "* 

Yes — Mr  Truman  war'.ed  •.!<*  ''r.f  danger 
Is  ?reat  But  I  sav  the  ;;rfv«»s*  d,i::^er  rises 
out  of  weaXness  .>rid  fear 

Instead  nf  preachina;  a  d(  rTi-.e  '  '.  fear  we 
should  be  proclaiming  a  d' crvr.e  ti.it  would 
put  fear  m  the  hearts  f  e.  erv  C.  mminlst  In 
the  Kremlin. 

If  we  are  to  have  pence  '.n  *he  world  It  will 
be  establUhed  on  srrptigrh  -•-r.,--'  on  wesK- 
neas.  We  cannot  protect  freed  sm  by  -if 
words  or  timid  opposition  t.>  K;srres.slon 

The  .sooner  we  recogrlz**  and  denounce 
Soviet  Russia  as  our  real  enemy  and  call  her 
to  account  the  sooner  we  will  be  on  the  r  ad 
to  an  honoraole  settlement  which  wU!  eu.s- 
taln  peace,  freedom,  and  Jtwtlce 

But  when  the  terms  of  peace  are  writtt-n 
they  must  be  based  on  Justice  and  reas<  si 
Tbey  must  be  plainly  written  They  must 
teve  but  one  meaning,  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  all  the  people. 

Any  peace  that  can  live  must  be  written 
clearly  and  with  sincerity  or  there  can  be  no 
long-lasting  peace.  It  must  be  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  people  In  all  the  treaty-mak- 
ing nations,  or  It  will  not  end\ire. 

We  must  not  forget  our  Ideals.  We  must 
make  sure  that  the  freedoms  we  have  w  <n 
are  safegtiarded  for  our  returning  heroes. 
TTaey  want  to  come  back  to  the  kind  of 
America  they  left.  They  want  a  free  and 
dynamic  America. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest a  program  by  which  each  of  us  can  help 
strengthen  America. 

1.  Strive  with  all  our  strength  and  ability 
to  furnish  the  materials  of  war  and  the  fc  d 
to  our  fighting  men.  Production  Is  pars- 
mount  in  our  economy. 

2,  Work  and  pray  for  an  organization  th.\t 
will  protect  the  peace  of  the  world. 

5.  Safeguard  the  Ideals  of  .\merlca  by  pre- 
serving the  freedoms  granted  by  the  Con.«tl- 
tutlon.  We  must  stand  firm  against  any  de- 
parture from  the  sound  principles  of  r.  n- 
stitutional  government  upon  which  our  Re- 
public was  established. 

4.  We  must  have  a  solvent  America  W? 
can  lose  our  liberties  if  we  have  a  bankrupt 
country.  We  can  only  have  a  solvent  America 
by  cutting  down  governmental  activity. 
Budgets  must  be  balanced.  We  must  have 
lasB  spending  by  each  of  the  three  levels  ^f 
government. 

6.  We  should  have  universal  military  train- 
ing. It  should  apply  to  all.  There  should  be 
no  exceptions.  Equal  obligation  In  service  is 
fair.  It  is  America.  In  training  the  youth 
to  be  a  soldier  he  should  also  be  given  cul- 
tixral  and  spiritual  advantages  and  taught 
the  glory  of  being  an  American. 

6.  A  real  and  true  American  Is  a  decent  and 
Ood-f earing  man.  Let  us  have  a  moral  and 
spiritual  rearmament  In  America.  Our 
teuaa*  of  worship  should  be  tilled,  for  there 
«*  ar*  taxigbt  th*  vlrtties  upon  which  our 
Oovamincnt  rests.  Tolerant  religion  Is  our 
bulwark  and  our  stren^h. 

T.  Tter*  must  be  a  crusade  against  the  law 
•▼adar.  the  racketeer,  the  chlseler.  and  the 
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corrupt  public  ofBcial.  We  must  ail  have  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  live  by  the  highest 
mi  ral   standards, 

8  We  must  tight  against  every  proposal,  no 
ma'ter  how  attractive,  which  would  advance 
our  country  on  the  road  to  s*:>ciall.sm. 

9  We  must  constantly  teach  the  meaning 
of  the  .American  way  of  life.  Cur  people  mu.st 
know  the  obii.<a'lon.s  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship as  well  as  tneir  rights  and  privileges 

10  We  mu.s:  preach  and  practice  100-per- 
cent Amerlcani.sm.  Our  country  Is  for  those 
who  Delieve  in  America — not  for  Communists 
or  Fascists  wh.i  con.->pire  for  Ita  destruction. 

The  supreme  hope  of  the  world  la  for  war 
to  end  forever 

It  would  be  *  ne  2re,i*p.st  n-.iiment 
history  of  ci.  :;.z.i;h'U  since  the 
ChrUt. 

It   would   be   -yo   inipor"ant    that 
turles  that  hare  pa.'^sed  would  be  regarded  as 
the  Dark   Ages   of  ve-^terda- 

The  greatest  desire  of  every  true  American 
Is  a  Just  peace  ha.sed  uprjn  our  ideals  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  und  tolerant  religion.  In  all 
our  history  Americans  have  been  a  generous 
and  God-fearing  people  Over  and  over  again 
we  have  proven  our  epnerr>sity  to  the  world. 
A^'a.:.  and  again  our  leaders  have  sought 
(!:•■;:. r-  help  and  guidance. 

I.»"  MS  thank  God  for  our  heroes.  Let  us 
rpmembT  the  sacrifices  of  our  soldiers.  Let 
vis  dfc< irate  their  graves.  Let  us  care  for  the 
.su-K  and  wounded  of  war.  Let  us  provide  for 
the  -vidows  and  orphans  of  our  fallen 
comrades 

Let   -LS  thank  God  that  we  are  Amerlcani. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  build  a  great  and 
endjr.ng  monument  for  those  who  have 
t'lven  the  full  and  final  measure  of  sacrifice 
m  all  of  the  wars  of  America. 


Veteraas'  B«Befits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHuax'ris 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV  E3 

W ednesday .  June  6,  1951 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
S;>niicer.  in  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  men 
who  are  servinj?  in  the  Korean  conflict. 
expressing  their  great  disappointment 
that  when  Public  Law  28  was  enacted  on 
May  11  It  did  not  provide  all  of  the  ben- 
efits authorized  under  the  so-called  GI 
bill  of  rights. 

These  men,  most  of  them  in  their 
early  twenties  or  in  their  teens,  have 
had  their  schooling  interrupted  and  are 
in  the  identical  situation  that  prevailed 
when  the  GI  bill  of  rights  was  enacted 
durins?  World  War  II. 

The  letters  to  me  were  prompted,  evl- 
d  ^ntiy.  by  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
armed  services  newspjaper,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  It  called  attention  to  a  bill. 
H.  R.  353,  that  I  introduced  in  this  House 
on  January  3,  which  would  provide  all 
of  the  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  to  men  who 
served  after  June  25,  1950. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  take  a  few  moments  to  read  the 
following  letters  from  these  men  who  are 
fighting  so  valiantly  for  us  In  a  strange 
and  forbidding  land.  They  show  so 
clearly  how  very  much  the  full  benefits 
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v.ould  mean  to  them.    As  one  soldier 

w rote : 

The  passing  of  benefits  for  schooling  for 
men  in  Korea  •  •  •  would  be  the  most 
morale-buUdlng  event  that  has  happened  to 
any  of  us  since  we  arrived  In  Korea. 

The  letters  follow: 

SOMEWKERE    IN    KOKEA. 

DrAS  Mrs  Rogers:  This  will  be  Informal 
and  hurried  a  little,  as  you  can  plainly  see. 
So  please — please,  forgive  me  and  try  to  un- 
derstand. 

I  read  the  article  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
telling  us  of  our  eligibility  as  Korean  vets  for 
all  V>"orld  War  II  benefits  excepting  the  GI 
bill  of  rights.  I  also  read  that  yoi'  Intend  to 
put  forth  a  bill  similar  to  the  GI  bill  for  a 
vce  and  possible  passing. 

Believe  me.  Mrs.  Rogehs,  myself  and  quite 
a  large  number  of  other  men  here  In  Korea 
are  praying  very  hard  for  Just  that.  Besides 
praying  for  my  safe  return  home  to  my  wife, 
I  want  the  GI  bill  of  rights  as  well. 

Further  education  Is  my  one  big  ambition, 
besides  being  a  grade  A  family  man.  So  we 
are  benlnd  you  100  percent. 

I  never  wrote  to  a  Representative  or  a 
Senator  before  and  would  not  know  the  cor- 
rect procedure  In  doing  so.  I  ask  you  once 
again,  please  understand,  and  receiving  a 
reply  of  any  nature  from  a  Representative 
would  most  certainly  be  an  honor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Cordially  yours, 

Pfc.  Sal  Ptjltro. 

HEADQUASTXaS,  SEVENTH 

iNrANTmT  DrviaioN. 
Dear  Mas.  Rogers:  In  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  (Pacific)  I  read  where 
benefits  for  men  currently  serving  in  Korea 
had  been  successfully  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Trxmian, 
but  with  the  exception  of  benefits  for  school- 
ing. This  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  a  young 
man  who  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  Sep- 
tember, prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall 
semester  at  Colimibla.  The  passing  of  bene- 
fits for  schooUng  for  men  in  Korea,  with  the 
exception  of  rotation,  would  be  the  most 
morale-buildlng  event  that  has  happened  to 
any  of  us  since  we  arrived  in  Korea. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  keep  me  posted  on  this  most 
vital  Issue  In  regard  to  our  precarious  fu- 
ture. The  young  men  and  women  of  today 
are  the  leaders  of  the  world  tomorrow. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
success  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Pfc.  WuxiAM  Michael  ILuitnet  HI. 

Korea. 

Rephssentattve  Rocaas:  I  was  reading  in 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  the  other  day  concern- 
ing your  introducing  a  bill  to  the  House 
•giving  the  Korean  veterans  some  of  the  GI 
rights  that  were  given  to  the  World  War  n 
veterans.  The  paper  also  rtated  that  it  was 
expected  to  be  turned  down.  That  Is  a  great 
disappointment  to  me. 

When  I  was  drafted  I  was  going  to  school 
part  time  and  working  to  keep  up  my  school- 
ing. I  did  not  have  enough  money  to  go 
full  time.  Therefore,  because  I  was  not  going 
full  time  to  school,  they  drafted  me.  I  do 
not  mind  that  because  I  believe  every  able 
man  should  serve  some  time  in  the  service  in 
his  lliettme  to  better  equip  himself  mentally 
and  physically  to  help  protect  his  country. 

I  do  mind  though  some  of  the  White  House 
ofBcials  calling  this  Just  a  police  action.  They 
should  have  been  with  me  the  last  couple  of 
months.  I  believe  sincerely  that  we  are  en- 
titled to  some  QI  rights.  It  woold  help  tia 
so  much  of  we  could  get  some  schooling  when 
we  get  out.  I  wont  be  very  young  to  start 
back  to  college  (34)  and  I'U  really  have  to 
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work  at  it  to  get  through.  It  wotild  also  give 
the  fellows  something  to  look  forward  to. 
The  way  it  Is  now  there  la  nothing  for  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  bill  meets  with  suc- 
cess and  I  just  want  to  let  you  know  that  all 
the  fellovTs  over  here  wish  you  luck. 
Sincerely, 

Pvt.  Dora  Kell«t. 

Taegu,  Korea. 

Dear  CoNGaxaswoMAH  Rogers  :  I  wish  to  ap- 
plaud your  attempts  to  Introduce  a  bill  ex- 
tending the  GI  bill  of  rights  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  campaign,  and  to  lament  its 
omission  from  the  other  benefits  recently  ac- 
corded those  veterans.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Government-paid  education,  on-the-job 
training,  and  insured  loans  are  little  enough 
tokens  of  public  thanks  to  men  who  have  so 
bravely  fought  a  war  as  horrible  as  this  has 
been.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  article  told  us  of 
this  legislation,  did  not  mention  the  reason 
for  the  omission  of  the  GI  bill  benefits  and  I 
assume  that  the  most  Important  factor  here 
was  the  short  duration  (at  this  time)  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  following  arguments 
outweigh  that  consideration  and  In  the  vet- 
erans' favor:  There  wUl  be  relaUvely  few  vet- 
erans of  this  campaign  In  proportion  to  those 
veterans  of  World  War  n  who  were  eligible 
for  the  GI  bUl.  and  In  the  11  months  erf  the 
Korean  fighting,  the  troops  have  had  a  con- 
centrated adversity  which  was  never  seen  in 
the  last  war.  Under  pressure  of  a  niunerl- 
cally  vastly  superior  enemy,  a  forbidding 
terrain  and  a  harsh  climate,  American  trcxjps 
have  given  a  performance  desei-vlng  of  more 
than  the  skimpy  benefits  so  far  given  them. 

Your  bill  has  jxuttflcation  and  It  has  also 
the  support  of  aU  the  troops.  What  you 
should  do  now  is  attempt  to  agitate  such 
agencies  as  the  Armt  Times  and  the  various 
veterans  organizations,  to  get  publicity  and 
the  outspoken  sympathies  of  the  general 
public.  I  wish  you  luck. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ckjrp.  Jamks  FvrtM. 

Seoxtl,  KoaxA. 

IDkab  RKPaESENTATivi:  Tonight  I  read  In 
the  Stars  and  StrliMs  that  you  are  about  to 
Introduce  a  bill  extending  the  GI  bill  to 
Korean  veterans.  May  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  and  encourage  you  in  your  ef- 
fort to  have  this  bill  passed. 

The  GI  bill  Is  the  primary  benefit  that  sol- 
diers were  hoping  our  country  would  award 
us  for  Korean  service.  I  am  not  from  Massa- 
chusetts (New  Jersey)  but  I  know  that  the 
men  from  that  State  are  proud  to  claim  you 
as  their  Representative.  I  wish  that  I  could 
do  the  same. 

Again  I  offer  my  thanks  for  yo\ir  interest  in 
our  behalf.     I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Pvt.  John  Rothweli.. 

KoaxA. 

Dear  Rb«ibentative  :  We  here  in  Korea 
have  just  received  the  news  that  President 
Truman  has  signed  a  bill  giving  us  World 
War  n  benefits,  but  he  didn't  give  us  the 
benefits  we  all  wanted,  munely  the  GI  bill 
of  rights.  We  aU  see  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  you  are  going  to  try  and  give  us  the 
benefits  of  the  GI  bill,  and  you  say  It  looks 
almost  hopeless.  We  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  Interest  In  iis,  and  believe  me  we  are 
bewildered  that  you  say  that  chances  are 
alim  in  the  House  that  a  biU  can  be  passed 
giving  us  the  rlghta. 

Men  enlisted  In  a  pMtcetime  army  for  18 
montha  ware  considered  vetsrans  and  given 
all  the  rlghr.s  and  even  now  are  not  taken 
from  thalr  homes  to  fight  In  Korea.  Is  It  be- 
cause thla  la  a  pcflloa  action  and  an  unpop- 
ular war  that  the  soldiers  here  have  to  go 
without  the  benefits  that  wera  conslderad 


only  proper  for  a  retiamlng  OI  of  World  War 
n?    We  are  glad  you  are  for  us  and  «•  bop* 
others  are  for  us  also. 
Yours  truly. 

Corp.  BxmT  OcTiBAi.. 


HOLC  Did  a  G4»od  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OP  PlNWBTl-VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  EBERHARTER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  Monday. 
June  4.  1951.  entitled  "HOLC  Did  % 
Good  Job": 

HOLC  Dm  A  Gooo  J<» 
In  a  day  of  general  orttlclam  of  Federal 
meddling  and  bungling.  It  shotild  In  all  Jus- 
vice  be  noted  that  In  one  Inatance.  at  least, 
governmental  Intervention  In  bxiBineas  has 
been  fully  Justified.  We  have  reference  to 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  which  ra- 
cently  went  out  of  boalneas  after  saving 
the  homes  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  dis- 
tressed Americans.  It  resniad  48J7B  homes 
In  Pennsylvania  alone. 

The  HOLC  was  started  In  1888,  wban 
homes  were  being  foreclosed  at  the  rata  at 
1,000  a  day.  In  the  years  of  dlaaster,  1988- 
35.  the  agency  refinanced  1.017.821  mort- 
gages, with  the  result  that  80  percent  of  thm 
homes  were  saved  for  the  orlgiDal  ownara. 
In  doing  so,  it  ballad  out  savings  banka. 
mortgage  companies,  and  Insurance  oom- 
panles  saving  them  from  bankruptcy  which 
might  have  coUapaed  the  Nation's  financial 
structTire.  The  agency  stopped  making 
loans  In  193«. 

As  always,  when  government  takea  a  haad 
In  such  matters,  there  were  those  who  Oled 
"havoc."  It  was  estimated  In  Congress  that 
the  project  would  cost  the  Treastiry  not  l«aa 
than  a  billion  doUars.  When  It  ekwed  Its 
books,  hriwever,  the  HOLC  turned  over  to 
the  United  SUtes  Treasury  a  caah  vurpltu 
of  $13,800,000. 

While  that  was  a  most  aoeeptable  atim.  it 
Is  by  no  means  the  moat  Imprsaslve  aeoom- 
pllshment  of  the  HOLC.  The  agency's  real 
contribution  to  the  Nation  must  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  what  it  did  for  the  morale 
of  financially  dUtressed  clttaena.  It  gave 
them  new  hope.  With  the  thrift  and  deter- 
mination characteristic  of  most  Americans, 
they  saved  their  homes.  They  learned,  in 
the  process,  that  government  can  be  useful 
in  the  preservation  of  private  enterprise. 


ILmvwMgt  Ims^n*  Fifhdu  Marak 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

cm  icAasACiiUiariB 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BMPRKSENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  June  €,  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  include  a  Tery  tibought- 
provoking  editorial,  entitled  "Causes  of 
GI  Bewildoment,"  which  appeaxed  In 
the  June  2.  1951.  issue  of  the  magaartnw 
America.  This  timely  artlete  is  well 
woith  serious  reading  and  should  foeoa 
our  attention,  for  figure  action,  on  ft. 


AttM 
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tn    our   militsry   pusonoei 
procram.    The    editorial 
foOowt: 

Cavsh  or  OI  nnrntnaamr 
G«n.  J.  LdBvtOB  Oolllna.  Ann^  Chief  of 
Staff.  U  on  iveard  m  proetatmlac  the  rather 
obrUnw  tratk  ttoat  Uw  AaMrtean  tc^dicr  U  a 
bettw  flfltttBC  man  wImb  ba  lExiova  tha  rca- 
•ooa  why  ka  la  waarlac  a  unUorm.  Tha 
arar^a  OI  todaiy  MMntitfly  decant  know 
why.  TlM  oaelal  efforts  to  glre  blm  tha 
■!■■■■  mn  iBietaDt.  inapt,  and  tne0MttT«. 
Tha  ■!■■■■  Hf«  sappoaad  to  amcrKa  dur- 
tag  tba  troop-laionBatlon  program,  cur- 
raatty  eallad  tha  "eomataadar^  eoofatanee.'* 
i-DOiv-pv'VaaK  oiacuMKnk  panoa  lor 
all  tn  vatftrm.  Tha  laiBlnii  (caenpulaarr  In 
tte  Anqr.  optional  la  tha  Atr  Pana.  lUatted 
to  1«  wMiB  la  tha  Itavy)  >■  pat  (tf  tha  Oa- 
t's laforaMtlon  and  adu- 
At  •  coat  of  taH  than  V^M 
■».  1  h  r-  oOkc  tha  eor- 
raa  of  tha  Anaad  Forcai  Xn< 
•tttota.  ■Irif  with  opportunltlaa  to  ataiymja 
to  ticiulaf  ataiMBtary.  h%a  achool.  and 

at  camp  or  on  aaartiy 

M  oaata  «<  that  annual 

for  tha  tioop-lnfor- 

«o  taU  tha  OI  why 

li  la  iwlfcM  ■ml  wTui  h  film  iilii  i  in 


Baajamln  Flna.  adoeatlon  adltor  of  the 
York  Tbnaa.  spent  S  nxMstha  examining 
tha  vorlinipi  of  tha  troop-tnfonnatlon  pro- 
gram. Rla  oondiiatona  ara  rspcrted  In  a 
■arias  of  iti  dlapatchaa  to  his  paper  ililay 
14-19).  It  doesn't  work:  "Pew  American 
aoldlera  know  why  they  are  In  uniform  " 

Tha  troop-lnformatlon  period,  so  the  In- 
dictment runs.  Is  conducted  by  Incompetent. 
unprepared  Instnictors.  rrequentiy  8uddrn;y 
BjslgDed  noncoms:  tt  1b  held  at  lnco:.ven- 
lent  hours  In  crowded,  poorly  ventilated 
barrack  "day  rooms":  It  conslAta  generally 
of  tha  reading  of  a  "canned"  lecture  on  a 
topic  the  troops  consider  remote,  in  lan- 
guage they  term  "high  Talutln  ."  from  the 
weakly  Armed  Forces  Talks,  followed  by  a 
oosaplata  absence  of  discussion;  it  results  in 
boradocn.  eonfuaion.  and  cynicism.  Mr  Pine 
repotts  a  standard  OI  judgment-  "Democ- 
racy doaan't  maan  a  damn  thing  to  me  in 
this  haUhole." 

Mr.  Fine  raoommends  that  more  time. 
money,  and  teaching  be  devoted  to  the 
troop-lnformattoa  program.  Hs  would  like 
to  see  tt  made  a  regular  part  of  training,  not 
ralagatad  to  the  category  of  a  special  service. 
Ha  thinks  there  should  be  career  oeScers  in 
tha  work,  aaslated  by  civilian  teachers.  He 
plaeea  high  hopes  In  improved  techniques. 
particularly  the  "problem"  presentation  of 
the  Cltlaanahlp  Kducatlon  Project,  prepared 
by  Columbia's  Teachers'  College. 

Coaiparlsow  o/  yKm/^or  po<iit*  o/  Senate,  Uoune.  and  confrrr^n. 


Are  the  answers  bothering  the  GIs  to  be 
found  In  new  educatloual  technlquej?  Or 
was  their  Commander  In  Chief  closer  to  the 
core  of  the  problem  when  he  remarked  that 
"we  cannot  atirvtve  materially  unless  re- 
deemed spiritually"?  How  much  of  the  re- 
sp'-r.slbtUty  for  our  spiritual  enleeblement 
and  intel'ectlual  confusion,  manifested  by 
the  GIs  bafflement,  must  be  assessed  against 
our  schotjlfi''  Mr.  Fine  did  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion, but  a  lot  of  other  people  will. 


Ahalyiis  of  UMT-Draft  Confenize 
Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  tncKTaAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATl  VES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mder 
permission  to  extend  my  remarts.  I  en- 
close this  chart  comparing  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  House.  Senate,  and  c<  nfer- 
ence  universal  military  training  billa: 
■   VMT  bills 
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laclade  the  address  of  the  Honorable  W 
ATcrell  Rarrtman.  special  assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
commeoccmait  exsrciaes  of  the  Cniver- 
sitj  of  Kaasac  Citj.  KansM  aty.  Mo.. 
r.  J^ine3. 1961: 

ti  aa  laapevtaat  <lay  to  our  country. 
TOO  yoang  man  and  women  who  gracluate 
today,  aad  tte  thosiasndi  of  others  who  are 
Wmtaamm^  Ciya  aonth.  are  about  to  enter 
tta  Ufa  oc  M»  oonBtry. 
^Tha  BMM  aatf  waaaan  or  peaekms  genara- 
ttOBB  hmm  tailt  oar  country  rtroi^  hi  ma- 
tartal  tmoca  aii4  rich  la  Ita  Idaaia.  Tou 
liata  a  great  and  One  heritage,  but  you  have 
also   Inherited   grave   raapoxulbllltlaa.     The 


world  ts  In  a  turmoil,  and  free  peop 
to  us  for  bope  and  leadership.     The 
ot  our  country  and  the  future  ot  the 
rests  la  the  generation  to  which  you  l 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  of  the 
that  have  happened  to  my  life  and 
future  as  tt  appears  to  ma. 

I  graduated  from  eollega  Just  befc 
nrst  World  War.     Par  half  a  centiu 
country  had  t>aan  largely  prsoecuplei 
the    developownt   of   thla    eoutlnant. 
American  people  had  cobm  to  feel 
new  and  secure  life  eooid  be  derelopai 
unaffected   t»y   the  hletorle  eoniUcts 
Old  World.    And  yet  my  ganeratlon 
live  through  two  world  wan  »nd  a 
tatlng  depression  to  the  hrlcf  period  t> 
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thOi>e  wars.  The  war  clouds  overhanging 
Europe  In  1913  seemed  remote.  Most  Amer- 
icans were  psychologically  unprepared  for 
a  world  struggle  vlilch  would  involve  vts,  and 
even  less  prepared  to  understand  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  fall  upon  a  victor  In  build- 
ing a  peace. 

^e  fought  the  first  war  under  the  slogan 
"To  .save  the  world  for  democracy."  And 
wl:h  v.ctory.  we  thought  democracy  bad 
been  s;.ved.  Americans  generally  wanted  to 
fcrzet  about  the  war  and  get  back  to  the 
bMilding  of  our  own  life  in  our  own  country. 
The  majority  of  our  people  turned  to  leaders 
who  were  cold  to  President  Wilsons  Insist- 
ence that  we  work  with  other  countries  to 
build  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment 'or  pesce.  Somehow  peace  was  not  our 
o-  n  business.  It  could  be  left  to  others. 
Th  jse  who  led  this  country  after  the  vrar 
did  not  recognize  that  the  reward  of  victory 
in  war  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  work- 
able basis  for  peace. 

It  IS  true  that  we  did  some  things.  We 
gave  charitable  assistance  to  those  In  dis- 
tress. We  did  encourage  private  citizens  to 
make  leans  to  other  countries — but  then 
made  repayment  difficult  by  increasing  ovir 
tariffs.  Our  Government  did  not  under- 
stand the  fundamental  political  and  eco- 
nomic dislocations  that  follow  In  the  wake  of 
a  wcrld  war.  Our  Government,  deaf  to  all 
w amines,  thought  we  could  again  Isolate 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
build   security  In  our  own  continent. 

Ard  now  we  are  facing  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  II.  This  war  came  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  mistakes  that  our  country  and 
the  other  victorious  nations  made  after  the 
first  war.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  wRs  that  the  victors  did  not  stick  to- 
gether— could  not  agree  at  critical  periods. 
In  the  last  war.  however,  oxir  Government 
beean  to  prepare  for  peace  even  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  You  will  recall  that  In  the  summer 
of  1941.  President  Roosevelt  met  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  and  evolved  the  Atlantic 
Charter  which  set  forth  the  principles  on 
which  nations  might  live  in  peace.  This  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  United  Nations.  Ever 
since  then,  our  Government  has  been  striv- 
ing to  create  the  conditions  for  an  enduring 
peace 

During  the  war,  we  planned  a  serlM  of 
measures  to  deal  with  the  economic  dislo- 
cationjs  resulting  from  war,  and  this  time,  we 
tock  leadership  In  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

These  measures  might  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  achieving  the  results  we  sought  had 
It  not  been  for  one  country;  the  Soviet 
Union.  While  we  were  trying  to  build  for 
peace,  the  Kremlin  attempted  to  undermine 
and  to  exploit  the  postwar  situation  to  ex- 
pand Soviet  power  over  other  countries. 

I  was  Involved  In  our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  war.  Our  first  ob- 
jective wr.s  to  keep  Russia  as  an  effective 
fighting  ally  But  at  the  same  time,  otu- 
Government  and  the  British  Government 
made  every  effort  to  find  a  basis  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  working  together  honorably 
frr  t:::iC3.  V,'e  were  never  under  any  illusion 
tha:  this  would  be  easy. 

The  Soviet  Union  did  undertake  a  num- 
ber (;f  commitments,  including  those  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  world 
would  be  a  different  place  today  If  the  Krem- 
lin hPd  lived  up  to  these  agreements. 

One  Important  thing,  however,  accom- 
plished by  our  constant  efforts  during  and 
sin.^3  the  wa.  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  was  that  It  estab- 
lished our  moral  position  before  the  people 
of  the  world.  Had  these  efforts  not  been 
made,  many  people  at  home  and  abroad 
would  stlli  be  wondering  whether  we  and 
not  the  Kremlin  were  to  blame  for  the  ten- 
sions that  have  developed.  Alao,  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  broke  theee  agreements 
helprd  to  shaken  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  free  world  to 


the  dtipllclty  and  the  aggreartve  dealgns  of 

the  Kremlin. 

In  the  many  talks  I  had  with  Stalin  I  felt 
he  was  under  two  pressures  In  connection 
with  Soviet  postwar  policy.  One  was  for  a 
period  of  peaceful  relations  with  the  West 
to  build  up  Russia:  the  other,  to  exploit  the 
postwar  chaos  to  expand  Soviet  control.  The 
Kremlin  chose  the  second  course. 

To  the  scheming  men  of  the  Kremlin  the 
world  at  the  end  of  the  war  must  have 
looked  wide  op>en  for  them  to  move  in. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  world  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Kremlin  5  years  ago.  The 
Red  Army  occupying  the  countries  of  East- 
ern Europe  could  establish  by  force  puppet 
governments.  The  economy  of  Western  Eu- 
rope was  Ln  such  chaos  that  they  believed 
their  Communist  Parties  could  seize  power. 
China  was  demoralized  by  years  of  war  and 
misery.  The  young  nations  rrf  the  Ejwt 
emerging  from  colonialism  were  struggling 
with  chronic  poverty  and  lacked  the  politi- 
cal e-tpertence  to  attain  stabillt;,- — an  easy 
prey   for   organized   subversion. 

The  only  country  strong  enough  to  stand 
In  their  way  was  the  United  S:ates.  But 
they  were  convinced  the  United  States 
would  be  weakened  by  a  violent  depression. 
They  thought  we  would  be  so  involved  in 
our  own  affairs  that  we  wju!d  not  under- 
stand what  was  going  on  until  it  was  too 
late. 

They  could  see  nothing  aiiead  that  would 
stop  them. 

But  the  facts  sire  that  they  have  been 
stopped,  and  the  tide  is  now  turning  against 
them.  We  had  learned  from  our  experi- 
ences after  World  War  I.  We  handled  oior 
economic  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  we  did 
not  fall  into  a  depression.  Instead,  we 
have  strengthened  and  expanded  our  econ- 
omy. We  did  not  revert  to  iiiolatlonlsm. 
Instead,  we  went  out  to  meet  the  threat  as  it 
developed. 

The  Kremlin's  great  miscalculation  was  in 
the  people  of  the  United  States  under  the 
bold  leadership  of  cur  President,  Harry  S. 
Truman.  During  the  past  5  years  the 
American  people  have  been  magnificent  In 
their  support  of  the  courageous  and  \in- 
precedented  measures  which  have  checked 
the  Soviet  advance  and  in  many  areas  rolled 
it  back.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Krem- 
lin, the  world  looks  quite  different  today 
than  it  did  5  years  ago. 

Through  the  Marshall  plan  Wesitem  Europe 
has  recovered  its  health  and  vigor.  Through 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  we  are  Joined 
together  to  resist  aggression  and.  to  preserve 
our  common  freedom.  Together  we  are 
developing  defensive  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  oia-  great  American  general,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  In  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity there  are  some  400.000, XK)  people — 
the  most  resourceful,  inventive .  productive 
people  in  the  world — with  mdusi  rial  capacity 
over  four  times  as  great  as  the  ;3ovlet  Union 
and  ber  satellites. 

With  the  growing  strength  of  Western 
Europe,  Tito  has  been  encouraf;ed  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Kremlin  exploitation.  This 
defection  has  been  a  major  alow  to  the 
Kremlin  plan  for  world  control  through 
a  system  of  satellites. 

Instead  of  the  easy  victory  tiey  expected 
in  Korea,  the  aggression  has  togged  down. 
The  armies  of  their  North  Korean  satellite 
and  thr  Red  Chinese  have  suf'ered  defeats 
with  frightful  losses.  The  timetable  for 
further  aggreasion  to  the  south  has  been 
up*«et.  The  Kremlin — who  thought  it  could 
demoralize  the  United  Nations,  discredit  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States,  and  weaken 
resistance  to  other  countrlea — ^tias  fotmd  to- 
stead  that  our  Government  rallied  the  United 
Nations  to  face  thla  aggreaalaii.  and  today 
the  United  Nations  Is  stronger  than  ever. 
But  beyond  this,  the  aggreaslsn  to  Korea 
has  aroused  the  people  <a  the  United  Statea 
and  the  free  nations  to  embark  on  a  great 
program  of  rearmament  for  deienae.     From 


the  standpotot  of  the  Kreralto.  Korea  has 
been  it  major  blunder. 

Within  Rtissta  Itself,  after  34  yean  tha 
Kremlin  can  ni!e  only  by  fear — ^through  tha 
secret  police,  through  purges  and  slave> 
labor  camps  and  through  control  of  all  to- 
formatlon.  With  a  total  output  In  the  So- 
viet Union  of  only  •70.000.000.000 — leas  than 
one-quarter  of  o'jr  own — the  Kremlin  is  op- 
pressing Its  people  to  maintain  vast  military 
forces.  The  constant  fear  of  the  Krrmlto 
is  the  development  of  a  counterrevolution- 
ary movement  In  the  satellite  countries, 
the  widespread  purges  are  clear  proof  of  the 
unrest  that  exists  among  these  unhappy 
people.  Behind  the  iron  ciu^ain,  things  are 
far  from  satisfactory  for  the  Kremlin. 

The  Kremlin  sees  that  its  global  plot — 
to  weaken,  divide,  and  take  Over  the  free 
countries  one  by  one,  leaving  the  United 
States  Isolated— Is  being  thwarted.  Our 
world-wide  policies  are  bmldlng  strength  and 
unity  among  the  Tree  nations.  We  must 
recognize,  however,  that  there  will  be  many 
difficulties  ahead,  and  we  may  have  set- 
backs. The  free  world  la  still  weak  in  many 
piaces.  But  It  is  gaining  strength  day  by 
day,  month  by  month. 

If  we  carry  through  vigorously  the  poli- 
cies on  which  we  are  embarked,  greater 
strength,  greater  confidence,  and  greater 
unity  will  develop.  Then  Internal  subver- 
sion will  no  longer  be  the  threat  It  la  today, 
and  aggression  will  be  tocreaslngly  danger- 
ous for  the  Kremlin  to  toltlate.  Then  the 
pressures  on  the  Kremlto  wUl  Increase;  Tlto- 
Ism  may  grow,  the  maintenance  of  vast  mili- 
tary forces  may  be  Increastogly  difficult.  To 
bold  control  of  their  own  people,  the  Krem- 
lin may  be  compelled  to  readjust  the  whole 
basis  of  their  policies. 

No  one  can  prophesy  the  future.  But  our 
aims  are  clear:  to  win  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  security,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  another  world  war.  The  suceeae  that 
we  have  already  achieved  gives  promiae  for 
ultimate  success  to  these  objectives.  The 
work  ahead  In  the  next  few  years  wUI  be 
arduous.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  abom  that. 
But  If  we  hold  firmly  to  the  course  we  have 
Mt.  make  the  necessary  aacrlflces  today, 
thtogs  may  be  better  to  a  few  years  than 
we  can  now  see.  But  If  we  relax  and  try  to 
find  an  easy  way  out.  or  If  we  are  Impatient 
and  embark  upon  reckless  and  Impetuous 
adventures.  I  can  see  nothing  ahnul  but 
disaster.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  has 
military  forces  vastly  stronger  than  our  own 
and  those  of  our  allies,  we  lue  living  to  grave 
danger.  As  long  as  there  ts  widespread  hu- 
man misery  In  the  world.  Communist  sub- 
version will  find  fertile  soil  on  which  to 
grow  and  spread. 

We  must  not  underrate  the  determination 
of  the  men  to  the  Kremlin.  They  are  the 
leaders  of  a  world  revolutionary  movement 
that  has  developed  over  a  period  of  a  cen- 
tury. Their  ideology  has  engendered  fa- 
natical faith  among  many  people.  Their 
ideology  glorifies  the  State,  with  the  people 
Its  servants.  They  are  determined  and  ruth- 
less, todlfferent  to  human  suffertog,  yet  pa- 
tient and  cunning,  convinced  of  their  ulti- 
mate succeu,  ready  to  wait,  as  Lento  has  said, 
"a  hundred  years"  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tives. They  are  convtoced  that  free  men 
cannot  matotato  a  stable  society.  They  are 
convtoced  that  free  nations  will  fight  among 
themselves  for  self-eaeklng  ends. 

We  repudiate  all  these  concepts.  We 
believe  that  freemen  can  control  thetr  dee- 
ttoy.  We  believe  that  free  nations  can  work 
together  for  common  good.  We  believe  that 
man's  struggle  through  the  centuries  for 
rteedom  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the 
todlvidual  la  a  true  aspiration  of  manWnd , 
We  believe  that  the  Ideal*  of  tha  Amwrtcan 
Bevolutlon  is  the  tnu  revolution,  and  that 
communlam  is  to  fact  a  reactionary  oouotor- 
revolutlon— a  throwback  to  deepotlam. 
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Throogh  Prealdeat  Truman's  polnt-4  pro- 
graaa.  we  ean  abow  tbe  povarty-ctrlcken  peo- 
pie  la  tbe  uadenlcveioped  araaa  bow  to  im- 
prove tbeir  health.  Increaae  production,  and 
better  their  oondltioas.  We  muat  beip  them 
aiao  finance  tbe  eq\ilpment  ttiey  need. 

Thla  will  help  us.  too.  Production  In  this 
country  Is  being  held  back  by  shortAcea  of 
raw  materlaia.  With  IncreaMd  raw  materials 
from  tbe  underdeveloped  countries,  we  can 
expend  our  economy  to  carry  our  military 
production  axul  tn  time  take  o&re  of  our  In- 
creasing civilian  requirements.  The  same 
la  true  of  Western  Europe.  We  are  all  in- 
terdependent. 

ShoxiJd  we  fall  to  go  forward  with  this 
program  for  world  economic  progress,  we 
would  be  bxiUdlng  on  quicksand.  Ec^riocalc 
progreaa  la  the  only  foundation  on  which 
political  stability  can  be  developed  in  the 
free  vrarld. 

But  beyond  these  material  things— miU- 
tary  strength  and  economic  advance — we 
muat  inspire  faith  In  freedom.  W»  mu?t 
strengthen  otir  own  democracy  at  home.  We 
must  live  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can Idealism.  We  must  give  coafldence  in 
the  steadfastness  and  wisdom  of  our  lead- 
ership abroad. 

In  history.  Idecloglcsl  conflicts  ha-re  net 
been  won,  as  in  war,  on  the  battiefleld  In 
a  given  day.  One  Ideology  has  yarned  In 
strength  and  vigor,  while  th*^  other  haa  weak- 
ened and  decayed.  The  test  is  whether  our 
society  has  become  scft  and  decadent— or 
whether  we  hold  flrmly  to  ctxt  faith.  wh«'ther 
we  will  make  the  present-day  sacrifices  to 
protect  our  freedom:  whether  we  h.ive  the 
clarity  of  vision  to  see  the  actions  that  we 
mtut  take  and  have  the  determination  to  do 
them. 

I  can  believe  that  there  Is  only  one  an- 
swer: that  we  have  the  will,  that  we  have 
the  wisdom,  and  that  there  Is  a  great  a:id 
Inspiring  future  ahead. 

The  victory  to  which  we  aspire  la  to  win 
the  struggle  for  freedom  and  to  prevent 
another  world  war.  This  wr-uld  be  the  mcst 
glortoijs  of  victories. 

Our  men  are  fighting  In  Korea  today  to 
block  the  Kremlin  plot  for  wcrld  cnnq'je.<5t. 
They  are  Oghtlnjf  to  give  us  time  to  bul'.d 
our  strength  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world,  to  forestall  ftrture  agtc'esslcn  and 
prevent  another  world  war  We  must  not 
waste  thla  precious  time.  The  sacrifices  of 
our  soldiers  must  not  be  tn  vain 

Our  generation  of  Americans,  of  which  you 
young  men  and  women  are  an  active  and 
vital  part,  have  a  grave  reaponslbiJlty.  and 
yet  tbe  greatest  of  ooportunltles.  This  is 
an  eselttng  period.  It  calls  for  the  best  that 
each  of  us  has  to  give.  In  whatever  part  we 
have  to  play.  We  must , dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  among  men 
at  home  and  abroed. 

I  believe  that  we  Americans  can.  and  I 
have  faith  that  we  will,  give  the  Inspiration 
and  leedcrahlp  to  create  a  new  world  order 
where  natlona  can  live  together  In  peace 
aad  juetloe. 


Tko  Ckrialkirfdra:  To  Pmcrrt  tlie 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


■OOBB  OP  BB>RXSSMTATIVES 

JTontfoy.  Jvne  4.  liSl 

Mr.    KBRSTEN   of    Wlseonsbi.      Mr. 
I^pfftlaer,  Nikolai  Lenm.  39  years  ago, 


started  with  a  iman  group  to  conquer 
the  work!  for  oommunlam. 

About  one  year  and  a  half  ago  1 1  small 
group.  Inspired  by  the  Christopher  idea, 
began  similarly,  to  preserve  the  Chris- 
tian form  of  civilization  in  the  world. 
One  is  fired  by  the  power  of  militant, 
atheistic  materialism — the  po^  er  of 
hate  The  other  Is  fired  by  the  p<iwer  of 
Jesus  Christ — the  power  of  love. 

Far  more  important  than  to  co  istruct 
large  armi^  and  navies  in  the  battle 
ai?ajnst  communism  is  to  galvan^e  the 
spirit  of  men — to  awalcen  in  thrm  the 
will  and  desire  to  resist  the  ;atanic 
forcps  loosed  by  Lenin. 

O'^.ce  their  will  has  been  arovsed  to 
fig.^.i,  men  need  be  impressed  of  the  im- 
portance of  each  individual,  that  each 
p<  r=cn  has  remarkable  latent  abilities 
to  ir.r'uence  the  global  struggle  lor  the 
preservation  of  Christian  civilizat  on. 

The  Christianform  was  created  for 
these  purposes — to  arouse  the  dcrmant 
Christian  and  to  give  him  direction  in 
the  flght  against  communism. 

The    following    E)eclaration    of    Pur- 
pose IS  published  by  The  Christia  if orm, 
1740  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C., 
President.  Nicholas  T.  Nonnenmacher: 
Tks  Chhtstunform:    Ix  DrrtJisz   c   thi 
Chhistiaj*  Form  or  Civilizatio:  : 

I:  :s  inconceivable  that  the  phencisenon 
"T  w'^rid  communism  can  ever  be  c<in  ^uered 
by  iiiything  but  a  like  phenomenoa  dla- 
nietr;>ally  opposed  to  it  and  of  far  ;reater 
power. 

It  DTAisx  have  faith,  purpose,  direcUca,  and 
determination. 

The  ursjent  need  for  such  a  phenu:aenon 
has  given  birth  to  The  ChrlstUnlorm. 


Foaposa 

The  aim  nf  The  Christianform  Is  the  ; 

tion  of  all  peoples  subjugated  by  the  ty 

f '.mpertiUstlc  communism.     We  mus 

tcr  -heir  freedom  or  see  our  own  lost 

^orid  -"annot  exist  half  slave— half  fre< 

i'  IS- i;5es  offensive  wartare  a^ains 
f  irc'.'s  ^f  communism,  knowing  that  th 
C-^'.fr.'.'^  is  a  strong  offense.  As  the  C 
f  rrrr.  pnpu^ates  through  communism  . 
■  f  G  >d  and  non-Communist  men.  ti 
srrur:;on  of  the  moral  and  social  crde 
a  militant  antl-Chrlstianlty.  so  The 
^  ar.f' rm  pn^pagatea  throuijh  Christ 
!■  ve  jf  God  and  all  men,  the  reconstr 
<  f  'h«*  mcral  and  social  order,  and  a  m 
an::  .-:?.^lmunl£m. 

It  c  ss  without  saying  that  there  ar? 
drod.s  of  thousands  of  people  everywhej 
are  deeply  ccccsmed  with  the  cver-a 
Ir:.;  dar^»r  cf  communism,  which  In  les 
3  5  y?Tr5  has  come  to  dominate  some 
OX/XJO  men.  women,  and  children.  Tt 
not  unaware  of  the  horrible  conditions 
which  t?'ese  human  beings  are  forced  U 
by  their  despotic  masters. 

But  they  all.  more  or  less,  have  a  f 
of  futility,  a  sense  of  hopelessness.  a< 
witness  the  onward  ruih  of  commuai 
Its  quest  for  world  power.  No  adequan 
has  risen  to  challenge  It.  This  is  whi 
ifiven  rise  to  the  hopeleaanesa  of  theae  p 
But  now  The  Chrtatlaaform  has  chaU 
the  forces  of  communism  and  the  mer 
the  Insatiable  lust  for  power  who  direct 

The  Chrlstlanfonn  U  looking  for  thes. 
pie  who  now  feel  hopelesa,  but  who 
do  what  they  cotild  to  light  cummunl 
they  were  only  shown  how.  It  la  ba« 
realities,  not  wlahful  thinking  and  thu 
tell  people  what  to  do  as  ladlvidiiala. 
Is  a  striking  analocy  between  the  pt 
world  situation  and  the  atory  of  DarU 
Goliath.  We  are  looking  for  Davlda  wh 
fight  the  Goliath  of  communism.    W 
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getting  them.  They  operate  as  one,  giving 
great  strength  through  collective  action. 
though  perhaps  working  Individually.  They 
kuow  that  not  to  flgfat  Is  to  aid  the  enemy 
that  would  destroy  them.  These  Ctevids 
know  their  enemy  and  how  to  fight  him. 

Davids  are  ordinary  people  who  have  found 
leadership.  Their  unity  Is  their  strength. 
They  look  upon  The  Chrtatlanfcrm  as  a  gen- 
eral staff  which  glVL>s  them  Inspired,  intelli- 
gent, and  determined  leadership.  While  all 
too  many  are  content  to  "let  George  do  It." 
the  David  says,  "Our  cause  is  good  and  just. 
ar.d  therefore  must  Inevitably  triumph.  Be- 
cause another  David  fights  thusly  for  it,  I  will 
add  my  strength  to  his  effort.  May  God 
grant  us  victory  "  And  so.  the  Davids  them- 
selves have  become  leaders. 

STOBT    OF    DAVTD   AlfD    GOLIATH 

(First  Book  of  Kings,  the  Old  Testament. 
Holy  Bible,  Douay  version,  cli,  17;  First  Book 
of  Samuel,  the  Old  Testament,  Holy  Bible, 
King  James  version,  ch.  17  i 

"3 1  And  the  words  which  David  spoke  were 
heard,  and  were  rehearsed  before  Saul. 

•'32.  And  when  he  was  biought  to  him.  he 
said  to  him :  'Let  not  any  man's  heart  be  dis- 
mayed in  him ;  I  thy  servant  will  go,  and  will 
fight  against  the  Fhillstme.' 

"33  And  Saul  said  to  David :  *Thou  art  not 
able  to  withstand  this  Philistine,  nor  to  fight 
against  him:  for  thou  are  but  a  boy,  but  he 
la  a  warrior  from  his  youth.' 

"34  And  David  said  to  Saul;  "Thy  servant 
kept  his  father's  sheep,  and  there  came  a 
lion,  or  a  bear,  and  took  a  ram  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  flock: 

"35.  'And  I  pursued  after  them,  and  struck 
them,  and  delivered  It  out  ol  their  mouth: 
and  they  rose  up  against  me.  and  I  caught 
them  by  the  throat,  and  I  strangled  and 
killed  them. 

'36  For  I  thy  servant  have  kUled  both 
a  lion  and  a  bear;  and  this  unctrcumcised 
Phihstlne  shall  be  also  as  one  of  them.  I  will 
go  now,  and  take  away  the  reproach  of  tbe 
people :  for  who  is  this  unclrcimaclsed  Philis- 
tine, who  hath  dared  to  curse  the  army  of 
the  living  God?' 

"37.  And  David  said:  The  Lord  who  deliv- 
ered me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out 
of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  he  will  deliver  me 
out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philistine.'  And  Saul 
said  to  David:  "Go.  and  the  Lord  be  with 
thee  ' 

"38.  And  Saul  clothed  David  with  hla  gar- 
ments, and  put  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his 
head,  and  armed  him  with  a  coat  of  mail. 

"39.  And  David  having  girded  his  sword 
upon  his  armour,  began  to  try  if  he  could 
walk  in  armour:  for  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  It.  And  David  said  to  Saul:  'I  cannot  go 
thus,  for  I  am  not  used  to  It.'  And  he  laid 
them  off. 

"40.  And  he  took  his  staff,  which  he  had 
a! w:\ys  in  his  hands:  and  chose  him  five 
smooth  stones  out  of  the  brook,  and  put 
them  into  the  shepherd's  scrip,  which  he  had 
With  him.  and  he  took  a  sling  in  his  hand, 
and  went  forth  against  the  Philistine. 

"41.  And  the  Philistine  came  on.  and 
dre^  nuh  against  David,  and  his  armor- 
bearer  before  him 

"42  And  when  the  Philistine  looked,  and 
beheld  David,  he  despised  him.  For  he  was 
a  y  ?un£  man.  ruddy,  and  of  a  comely  coun- 
tenance. 

"43  And  the  Philistine  said  to  David: 
"Am  I  a  doe.  that  thou  comest  to  me  with  a 
st.\lf"  And  the  Philistine  cursed  David  by 
h!3  jods 

•"44  .\nd  he  said  to  David:  'Come  to  me. 
and  I  wUl  give  thy  flesh  to  the  birds  of  the 
air.  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth.' 

"45.  .And  David  said  to  the  Philistine: 
Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and  with 
a  spear,  and  with  a  shield:  but  I  come  to 
thee  !n  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hoets.  the 
God  :t  the  armies  of  Israel,  which  thou  hast 
defied. 


"46.  "This  day.  and  the  Lord  will  deliver 
thee  into  my  hand,  and  I  wiU  sLiy  thee,  and 
take  away  thy  head  from  thee,  and  I  will 
give  the  carcaaws  of  the  army  oi  the  Philis- 
tines this  day  to  the  birds  of  the  air.  and 
to  the  beasts  of  the  earth:  that  till  the  earth 
may  know  that  there  is  a  God  ii  Israel. 

"47.  'And  ail  this  aaaemhly  thaU  know, 
that  the  Lord  saveth  not  with  sword  and 
spear:  for  It  Is  his  battle,  and  he  will  de- 
liver you  Into  our  hands.' 

"48.  And  when  the  Phnistlm;  aroee  and 
was  coming,  and  drew  nigh  to  meet  David. 
David  made  haste,  and  r&n  tc  the  fight  to 
meet  the  Philistine. 

"49.  And  he  put  his  hand  Ino  bis  scrip, 
and  took  a  stone,  and  cast  it  wl:h  the  sling, 
and  fetchmg  It  about,  struck  the  Philistine 
in  the  forehead:  and  the  stone  was  fixed  in 
his  forehead,  and  he  fell  on  his  f ;  ice  upon  the 
earth. 

"50.  And  David  prevailed  ovei  the  PhUia- 
tine.  with  a  sling  and  a  stoie,  and  he 
struck,  and  slew  the  Philistlre.  And  as 
David  had  no  sword  In  his  hanc, 

"51.  He  ran.  and  stood  over  the  Philistine. 
and  took  his  sword,  and  drew  1:  out  of  the 
sheath,  and  slew  him.  and  cut  <ifl  his  head. 
And  the  Philistines  seeing  that  their  cham- 
pion was  dead,  fled  away."  !f 

cHazsTiAifroaii     aaaAmzi  now 

In  order  that  The  Chrlstlanfo:Tn  may  ful- 
fill the  tremendous  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship, it  is  an  organization  whose  personnel 
are  devoted  to  Its  cause.  To  anximplUh  Its 
purpose  The  Christianform  struc:ure  la  made 
up  of  varioxM  divisions  whose  individual 
tasks  concern  Communist  or  aiiti-Commu- 
nist  activities.  Through  their  efforts  to  con- 
stantly present  as  complete  a  pirture  of  the 
situation  as  possible.  The  ChrU  tianf orm  ia 
enabled  to  plan  accordingly  In  wdat  is  actu- 
ally a  military  operation  of  force  against 
force,  although  the  forces  are  truly  unique 
in  the  history  of  warfare. 

Among  the  tasks  of  these  dlTtslona  are  the 
following:  Cntelllgence  and  reseai-ch;  educa- 
tion and  information;  legal  and  legislative 
action:  propaganda  production  and  dlaaeml- 
nation:  winning  over  and  rehabilitation  of 
Communists;  social  preventative  action — 
trouble-shooting  with  reinfcrcuments  In 
areas  whose  conditions  the  Cominunists  are 
exploiting,  are  about  to  exploit;  advisory 
service  on  community  or  organizational  ac- 
tion: liaison  with  reliable  groups  already  tn 
the  field  fighting  for  our  cause,  tt  who  will 
be,  and  the  aiding  of  such  groips. 

Some  of  the  work  outlined  here  can  be 
done  by  agencies  whose  prime  purpose  is 
similar  work  (though  not  directed  against 
communism  as  such*.  1.  e..  soda! -service  or- 
ganizations, with  the  Instruction  and  advice 
cf  The  Christianform. 

The  Christianform.  with  such  a  staff.  Is 
able  to  arm  its  Davitte  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  combat  the  evil  of  communism, 
and  to  prevent  that  armament  from  becom- 
ing obsolete  as  the  enemy  changes  Its  tactics. 

With  the  support  of  Davids  everywhere. 
The  Christianform  will  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose What  may  be  its  greatest  task — the 
recruiting  of  other  Davids — is  almost  en- 
tirely in  their  hands. 

BASIS  or  CBBISTUNFOaM fATTH 

The  Christianform  is  founded  upon  and 
bases  its  operations  on  this  truth :  In  a  world 
that  has  turned  its  back  upon  its  Creatcar. 
mankind's  faith  in  God  stettdily  :ias  been  re- 
placed by  belief  m  material  thini;s. 

The  faith  which  has  far  outstripped  all 
other  material  doctrines  la  cooimunism,  a 
complete  philosophy  of  life  whlc  i  pwrmeatea 
the  whole  existence  of  its  belle  vers.  Com- 
munism la  succeeding  in  the  <:»nq\ieat  of 
men's  mlnda  and  soute  because  ot  the  mm- 
tant  devotion  of  its  adherents  ts  the  cause 
of  spreading  their  creed  throughout  the 
world. 


A  light  la  ahlnlng  In  tbe  world,  brtghten- 
tng  the  hearts  of  men — the  L^cht  cf  God! 

Christianity  evtr  prodaima  Ita  raanlfeatof 
Be  It  known  to  ail  men  on  earth  that  caule- 
tlanlty  la  the  greatest  force  tn  thla  world. 
It  has  been.  Is.  and  alwmya  wtll  be.  beeaoae  tt 
Is  the  word  of  the  God  who  crMited  aU  thla^a; 
the  p«fectlon  of  Uu  age-old  fattb  of  Rla 
choaen  people,  the  Jewa,  aa  revealed  by  Jesua 
Christ. 

Became  it  knows  wberaCrom  tta  atrength  te 
derived.  Clirlatlanlty  makes  known  to  all 
mankind  th&t  It  *m  the  force  which  ahaU  dls- 
Intagrate  and  cause  to  disappear  from  the 
foci,  of  the  earth  the  scourge  of  eommuntam. 
In  1048  Karl  Hmx  and  Frtedrleh  Bngeto 
proclaimed  tbe  Coramnslat  Manifesto,  which 
bii^an.  "A  specter  ta  haunting  Waropt — the 
specter  of  coramimlam."  How  prophetleaUy 
waa  the  word  "specter"  choaen.  Today  the 
whole  world  tremhles  tn  fear  before  or  under 
the  yoke  ai  this  aatantcaliy  lasplrad.  man- 
made  monster  of  madneaa.  rain  and  terror 
which  haa  swallowed  up  such  a  lafge  portion 
of  tills  good  earth. 

Let  all  men  be  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  exlata  the  power  to  dlapel  thla 
darkness  which  threatens  to  engulf  tia  alL 
The  light  of  God.  Bis  divine  truth,  la  that 
power.    The  truth  shall  make  men  free! 

Men  of  Cttrifitendom.  arise!  Shake  off  the 
chains  of  your  apathy,  indolence,  and  Indif- 
ference toward  the  fate  of  your  fellow  man, 
le5t  It  be  your  own — for  you  have  everything 
to  lose!  Fortify  yourselves  with  courage, 
wisdom,  and  knowledge! 

As  Davids,  armed  with  the  mighty  mtaslles 
of  truth,  go  forth  to  slay  the  Goliath  that 
threatens  to  destroy  you? 

Pea-,  behold,  the  late  of  the  world  ia  in 
yoxir  tmnds. 

In  sounding  Its  call  to  aims  to  Ood-fearlng. 
freedom-loving  men  all  over  the  world  The 
Christianform,  in  all  humility,  haa  set  forth 
the  Christian  Manifesto: 

To  remind  men  that  th««  Is  a  purpose  to 
this  life  on  earth. 

To  remind  men  that  as  indivldtiala  they 
can  be  unconquo-able  fortresses  of  strengtH 
against  the  Inroads  of  the  enemy  by  lieing 
truly  Chrl£tian  "the  whole  of  tlieir  lives." 

To  awaken  men  to  the  realization  mat 
they  have  a  cause  for  which  to  fight. 

To  inspire  men  to  take  up  the  battle 
courageously,    knowing    that    they    will   be 


f 


The  Chrtettenform 
not  as  the  cause  o<  the  werld'a  trooMea,  iMit 
rather  aa  a  reealt  at  the  eaosc  of  thoee  Ula. 
man's  denlai  of.  forgeCTulasaa  of.  or  JndMter* 
ence.towanf  his  Ood.    It  seas  eommonlBB  ss  ^i 
an  ever  apreedii^  diaesse  aa  the  body  of  a  H 
morally   a4ck.    purposeJeaa    worid.    It    kxika 
upon  Communists.  In  the  main,  as  people 
of  action  wtio  Uirough  their  faith  have  given 
themselvea  a  purpoae,  not  undasstandlng  ti» 
falaeneaa  of  the  evU  doctrine  to  wtii^  ttiey 
subscrlhe. 

Tlie  kmy  to  triumph  in  the  wotid  atronle 
against  communism  ia  the  finding  or  re- 
juvenation of  a  greater  faith,  a  true  creed 
which  can  overcome  the  false  one.  But  only 
a  greater  militancy  tm  the  pert  at  thoce  who 
have  tills  faith  will  Insme  victory  o9«r  the 
godleaa. 

It  is  from  this  understanding  of  the  heals 
of  the  world's  fundamental  conflict  which 
becomea  more  clearly  deftnsd  each  day,  the 
struggle  between  the  forces  for  Ood  and  the 
fcoces  against  God.  that  The  Chrlstlanfonn 
proceeda. 

Communtem  la  the  false  dogma  propagated 
by  a  tyrannical  leadership  to  lure  men  into 
supporting  a  cause  m  which  they  are  led 
to  believe:  a  cause,  however,  which  is  but 
the  advancement  of  the  despotic  rale  of  the 
tyrants. 

The  Clulstlanf  orm  wagea  war  against  both 
the  evil  faith  and  the  wicked  imperialists 
wlio  direct  it. 
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ii  tOflMi 

to  Um  world,  and  to  toad  • 
«  ill*  tttaraOoa  «<  aU 

aOttaaUj.  lor  tb« 


fnm  tb*  voluntary  cootrtfeutloiu  of  Umm 
wtoo  lov*  Uwtr  tramlom  uul  vtsh  to  ae«  it 
■aftfuantod— or  attained  ooea  ««&m.  Knnw- 
inc  ita  worth,  tbmj  are  wUUcc  to  ■acrtftce  (or 

I  win  do  what  I  oan  tn  tbe  tettle  for  God 
and  f I wduiu  acatnat  tlie  evil  ftvcea  of  com- 
mimlam.  I  am  unalterably  oppocjctl  to 
faadun  or  any  otber  totaiJtarianiam  and  in 
tko  way  ooadooe  tlM  uae  of  tbetr  metbods  in 
flChtlac  eopununtao.  I  believe  that  my  sin- 
carlty  aiMl  dat«rmUiattoD.  togrtber  vlth  my 
faith  and  trust  In  Ood.  qualify  me  to  fulfill 
tba  piADa  of  action  of  The  Chris tlanf<jrin. 
piufMad.  of  count,  that  I  am  in  accord  with 


I  will  ooatributa  what  I  caii,  wh«n  I  can. 
for  tta  support.  I  will  spread  the  mesfuice 
of  The  CbrlatlanTortn:  paas  on  the  Informa- 
tion I  raceiTt  from  It;  and  aill  try  to  recruit 
otliara  tc  atrenfthen  our  cause  by  theu  added 
eSorta. 

I  will  pray  for  the  success  of  The  Ciiris- 
tianform  and  final   Tlctory. 


SlU 


Seaway  J«dket  Is  a  Waste 
•f  PdiBcFu<ls 


EZTE3«SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAILOR 

or  ^DniSTLVAJ4lA 

W  THE  HOOSE  OF  KKPRESENTATIVBS 

Wedmetdaw.  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mo- 
bile (AJa.)  Register,  in  the  May  7.  1951 
edltJoD.  carried  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial concerzung  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way eoDcrrnwinnnl  sightseeing   air  trip. 

The  editorial,  which  loUows.  speulcs 
lor  ttaeif: 

OaouMB  Ctrr  Ttou   XJiana.  It 

When  United  States  Etepresentatlve 
Jamb  C  Vaji  Zambt  of  PennsylTsnia  ap- 
peared before  tba  Houae  comnuttee  on  pub- 
lic works  la  oppoattlosi  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project,  he  died  some  facu  which 
reveal  how  unneceesary  It  is  for  the  com- 
mittee to  take  a  aightseclng  trip  over  the 
pro|ecc  route. 

Mr.  Vajf  Zajmst  said  In  his  opinion  "the 
adrocaSea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  h^ive 
no*  JtMtlfled  tta  conatnictlon. 

He  ia  oomi^etely  right  about  that.  Its  ad- 
vocates are  unable  to  jiiaUfy  lU  cocutruc- 
tkn  today,  were  unaMe  to  justify  Its  con- 
atrueUon  yeatecdmy.  and  will  be  unable  to 
Jurttfy  Its  conatnictlon  tomorrow.  Ail  (or 
the  very  plain  reaaon  that  the  project  is 
deiold  of  the  merit  neoeeaazy  to  Justify  its 
cooatroetkm. 
Bat  Ooograaamaa  Vaw  Zaxn  also  told  the 
Ooaaitttee  on  Public  Works:  "Tor 
It  (the  8t.  LacniMje  project)  has  been 
Oangraaa  and  experta  have  teatlQed  on 
concclTable  phaae  of  the  propoeal. 
The  leaulla  ire  that  you  have  volumes  of 
paaS  t— tlwaowy  aa  well  aa  tbe  arguments 
for  and  afatacat  tlM  propoaed  waterway  dur- 
ing «>M  praatttt  hearli^a." 

II  WM  this  obiMvattott  that  ^toeUvety  etit 
ttie  ground  Cram  anAar  a  eoateaaplafeed  com- 
JianlBaS  over  tb»  project  rovte.    With 
of  taforaaatlon  on 
a  parted  of  many 
It    be   aecaaaary   for   a 
to  ipand  taa  mockey 
a  MgfttHalBC  air  trtp  akaig  tlie  route 
follow? 


Refdts  af  FdlMi  Lewk,  >^  Pal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  aaanaAM 
IN  THE  HOnSX  or  HXPSESEnTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1951 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare 
rpcenUy  received  replies  in  response  to  a 
poll  conducted  by  Mr.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
di.;uuguished  radio  commentator,  on  16 
questions  which  he  asked  his  listeners. 
I  r.drr  If^ve  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
incijije  the  foUowing  tabulation  of  re- 
plies fiom  my  district  in  this  poll: 
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Addresi  of  T.  H.  Keatbf,  Vice  President 
of  General  Motors  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  have  in- 
serted the  following  excerpts  from  an 
addre-.s  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Keating,  vice  presi- 
dent of  General  Motors  Corp..  delivered 
before  a  civic  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  May  17. 
1951; 

Cnsvrcilet  Is  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
business  community  of  Cleveland,  and  hon- 
ore<.  to  have  so  many  of  you  present  to  hear 
this  review  of  our  accomplishments,  and  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  viui  problems  in  con- 
necticn  with  production  for  defense. 

It  is  Chevrolet's  pleasant  responsibility  to 
b^  a  i?oocl  neighbor  wherever  we  have  man- 
ufactui^ng  and  assembly  plants.  And  I  wel- 
come this  opport\inity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  our  Chevrolet  people  who  are  resident 
members  of  the  Cleveland  commimlty,  for 
your  civU  pride  has  always  been  fine  and 
sensitive,  as  befits  one  of  Americas  great 
cities. 

The  Cfcevroiet -Cleveland  manufacturing 
division  was  established  4  years  ago.  In  that 
short  period  of  time.  Cleveland  has  become 
an  important  Chevrolet-plant  city.  Our  em- 
ployment here  is  an  all-time  peak  of  more 
than  5.600  perons. 

Our  payroll  Is  running  more  than  $24,000.- 
COO  a  year.  As  a  measure  of  recent  growth, 
that  IS  $8..S00.0O  a  year  larger  than  our  pay- 
roll here  In  1950. 

Before  we  take  a  look  at  the  vital  problems 
ot  prcducaon  for  defense,  let  us  b*.  reminded 
t  lat  all  industry  within  the  range  of  our 
personal  experience  is  committed  willingly 
to  the  role  of  the  good  soldier — to  do  what- 
ever is  required  in  the  Nation's  defense. 

Chevrolet — nor  any  other  big  company- 
does  not  do  big  things  alone. 

Over  the  last  40  years  Chevrolet  has  de- 
pended on  an  all-America  team — a  Nation- 
wide network  of  thousands  of  big  and  little 
firms  who  are  Chevrolet  suppliers — many  of 
them  in  the  Cleveland  area. 

This  Is  no  peak-year  condition  btit  a  basle 
policy.  Chevrolet  Is  now  doing  businesB  with 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  same  firma 
who  were  Chevrolet  suppliers  25  years  ago. 


And  It  la  a  sottrcc  of  great  pleastm  to  xm 
that  aa  we  have  grown,  our  suppliers  hava 
groim  and  proapered  along  with  us. 

Oi^r  organization  today  ia  building  Its  share 
of  facilities  for  defense  production.  All  of 
otir  contracts  have  been  received  since 
proclamation  ctf  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency last  December  16.  On  these  oHitracta 
we  will  be  prepared  to  produce  many  timea 
morethan  initial  schedtilea  call  for. 

Our  biggest  defense  contract  la  f i. .  Wright 
B-3350  aviation  engines  of  3700  horaepover 
for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  That  is  only  one 
of  a  variety  of  asElgnments  that  include  sub- 
assemblies for  tank  transmissions,  mass  pro- 
duction of  artillery  ammunition,  and  axles 
and  other  components  for  6x6  military 
trucks. 

Chevrolet  Is  constantly  needing  new  sup- 
pliers, due  to  its  continuing  growth. 

As  a  peacetime  example,  when  Powerglide 
was  introdticed.  we  added  hundreds  of  new 
suppliers  In  and  around  Oeveland. 

.\s  a  wartime  example,  tn  World  War  II. 
General  Motors  suppliers  Jtimped  from  12,000 
to  18.000 — a  50  percent  increase. 

This  new  defense  assignment  calls  for 
another  increase.  Here  are  some  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  heavier  subcontract- 
ing: 

1.  Keeps  industry  flexible  tor  accordion- 
like  expansion  and  contraction  according  to 
defense  needs,  with  minimum  dislocations 
of  population. 

2  Provides  widespread  dispersal,  and  re- 
duces threat  of  defense  knockout  by  -verial 
attack. 

3.  Follows  automotive  pattern  of  a  better 
way  to  do  business  in  any  long-range  eco- 
nomic planning,  because  It  spreads  employ- 
ment widely. 

Among  the  most  Important  suppliers  to 
defense  production  are  the  machine-tool 
builders.  Cleveland,  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, is  particularly  close  to  their  larobiema 
and  their  needs. 

An  important  part  of  mass  production  de- 
pends on  the  work  of  the  machine-tool  build- 
ers, designing  and  buUding  power  tools  to 
such  high  standards  of  precision  that  the 
production  parts  the  machines  turn  out  are 
interchangeable  in  &nal  assembly. 

Quality  tn  mass  production  begins  with 
the  ultra  high  precision  standards  of  the 
machine-tool  builders. 

There  are  only  about  250  firms  engaged  In 
machine-tool  building  in  the  whole  country, 
and  they  employ  .\  total  of  some  53300  per- 
sons, about  5.006  of  them  in  Cleveland. 

Let  us.  for  a  moment,  make  a  comparison 
between  conditions  10  years  ago  and  condi- 
tions today  tn  this  vital  induatry. 

In  1940  the  machine-tool  builders  were 
preparing  for  a  state  of  national  emergency. 
Early  in  January  1941  their  preparations  were 
crystallised  at  a  meeting  in  Washington  11 
months  befcwe  Pearl  Harbor, 

The  late  William  S.  Knudsen  had  just  been 
appointed  director  of  the  OflSce  of  Production 
Management-  He  was  a  production  man  and 
knew  where  to  begin  an  all-out  mobilizatloa 
of  industry. 

On  January  7.  1941,  General  Knudsen  In- 
vited machine-tool  builders  Into  a  meeting 
and  called  for  Immediate  pxvparationa  to 
double  the  capacity  of  the  machine-tool  In- 
dustry in  thia  country. 

He  promised  every  help  possible  in  the  way 
of  manpower  and  materials  to  reach  that 
goal  as  quickly  as  ponlble.  The  promises 
were  kept  and  the  machine-tool  builders  did 
accompliBh  the  result  of  doubling  their  pro- 
duction tn  the  next  12  months. 

The  contrast  with  condltlona  today  is  strik- 
ing, and  worthy  of  review.  We  hope  to  be 
objective  and  noncrltlcai  in  making  such  a 
comparison. 


At  the  national  conveBtlo&  of  tlM  Machlna 
Tool  Builders  Association  In  Chicago  May  3 
some  of  the  facta  were  put  tn  tlic  record : 

Last  July  ( 1950) .  when  the  United  Nations 
went  into  Korea,  the  machine-tool  industry 
was  producing  at  the  rate  of  about  94,t00 
machine  tools  per  year,  which  was  approxi- 
mately 75,400  tinlts  below  the  annnaJ  pnxlue- 
tlon  of  machine  tools  as  of  January  7.  IMl. 
when  General  Knudsen  called  for  doubled 
capacity  of  the  Industry. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  the  machine-tool  In- 
dustry la  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 9400.000,000  per  year,  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  9775,000,000  in 
1941. 

By  any  standard,  therefore,  dollars  ta  num- 
bers of  units,  we  were  turning  out  machine 
tools  faster  before  Pear!  Harbor  than  we  are 
today. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  in  another  way — 
the  number  of  metal-cutting  machine  tools 
In  use  in  this  country.  In  1940  there  were 
1.247.000  such  power-driven  tools.  In  6 
years — 1940-45.  Inclusive — the  ITnlted  Stateij 
machine-tool  Industry  produced  an  addi- 
tional 1.093.000  such  tools,  virtually  doubling 
the  number  in  u^. 

If  we  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  ma- 
chines produced  during  the  war  were  far  more 
productive  than  those  previously  installed  in 
American  industry.  It  Is  clear  that  we  more 
than  doubled  the  metal-cutting  capacity  of 
this  Nation  in  order  to  help  win  World  War  n. 
The  size  of  this  accomplishment  demon* 
stri.tes  the  good  management  and  outstand- 
ing effort  that  was  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  machine-tool  builders. 

They  had  to  step  up  production  from 
9300.000.000  a  year  In  1939  to  91.320,000.000 
in  1942 — the  peak  year  of  tooling.  They 
started  In  1940  by  adding  a  full-tlnM  second 
shirt  on  critical  Items  and  diluting  their 
skilled  labor  force  with  some  learners. 

The  next  year  they  were  Ribcontractlng 
much  important  work,  running  two  full 
shifts,  each  worklhg  overtime,  and  expand- 
ing the  plant  capacity  of  the  niachlne  tool 
Industry  itself.  , 

Actually.  American  machine-tool  builders 
went  to  war  2  years  befcnw  Pearl  Harbor. 
And  this  forehanded  planning  paid  dlvldenda 
In  national  security,  aa  it  is  plain  to  see  now. 
At  no  time  in  World  War  II.  according  to 
the  records,  did  the  machine-tool  backlog  of 
unlllled  orders  exceed  12  maatha.  Kevsr- 
theless  the  Indtustry  was  subject  to  crttlcism 
as  the  bottleneck  of  the  defense  program  In 
World  War  n. 

It  might  better  have  been  called  one  of  the 
ccoTwrstones  of  the  defense  structure. 

In  contrast  with  forward  expansion  of  ma- 
chine-tool capacity  in  1940.  the  machine-tool 
industry  Is  18  months  behind  OTders  today, 
according  to  Its  own  records.  Chevrolet  ex- 
perience confirms  that  fact.  • 
And  that  time  lag  Is  all  the  more  serious 
consld^lng  that  the  fuU  Impact  of  defense 
orders  placed  by  Government  agencies  since 
last  December  has  not  yet  been  fully  felt. 

Many  machine  tools  still  have  to  be  or- 
dered tor  national  emergency  defense  000- 
tracts  which  have  recently  be«a  let,  or  are 
still  to  be  let  in  1951.  When  this  load  Is 
added  to  the  machine-tool  backlog,  the  delay 
in  deliveries  may  be  substantially  more. 

Progress  always  brings  change.  The  war 
machines  of  today  have  already  obaolattd 
those  of  the  last  war. 

Ttw  requtrefflants  of  the  tools  to  build 
them  grows  more  exacting.  Toagher  aUoy 
steals  for  defense  are  tougher  to  cut  and 
shape.  Yet  more  productivity  la  again  ex- 
pected of  the  new  machlns  tools. 

Because  of  their  experience  In  the  last  war. 
the  machine-tool  boiklers  of  the  United 
SUtes  know  what  needs  to  bs  done  and  ara 
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persons,  wbetlier  It  be  big  brothers,  hero. 
or.  In  the  case  of  buremucrats.  "Uncle 
8am."  Persona  who  use  this  psycho- 
loeleal  device  are  darurerous  when*  In 
positions  of  power,  as  our  recent  rash  of 
dictators  too  well  demonstrated. 

The  complaint  drafted  by  the  Govern- 
ment  and  served  on  the  atizens  m  the 
Santa  Manrarlta  area  is  not  a  simple 
settins-forth  of  the  Issues,  but  is  rather 
an  attempt  to  flag-wave  the  defendant*? 
oat  of  their  rights  by  the  insertion  in  the 
complaint  of  superfluous  allegations  pur- 
parting  to  justify  the  Governments 
claim  on  the  basis  of  the  importance  of 
Camp  Pendleton,  the  Korean  War,  and 
other  matters  irrelevant  to  the  issues,  in- 
stead of  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  s 
water  rights  which  It  acquired  by  pur- 
chase of  the  Santa  Margarita  property 
now  owned  by  It,  Any  citizen  placed  In 
the  position  of  trying  to  retain  water  for 
use  on  his  land,  when  the  Goveriunent 
claims  it  needs  the  water  for  the  Korean 
War.  is  certainly  at  a  trem:'ndous  disad- 
vantage. Of  course  every  citizen  wants 
to  give  unstintlngly  to  the  Government 
whatever  it  needs  for  defense,  but  this 
does  not  justify  the  Government  in 
wrongfully  exploiting  defense  needs  to 
selae  private  property  from  groups  of 
dtlaens  without  compensation. 

The  tldelands  decLsions  went  a  long 
way  toward  permitting  the  Government 
to  assert  ownership  of  property  which  It 
is  obligated  to  defend,  although  such  a 
doctrine  extended  to  its  ultimate  con- 
cltMion  would  vest  title  to  all  property  in 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  PaUbrook  ease  has  the  same 
undertone  that  ran  through  the  tldelands 
decisions.  This  li;  the  imdertone  that  has 
caused  States  far  removed  from  the  coast 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  implications  of  the 
tidelaiMls  decisions. 

Mr.  Veeder  now  says  that  he  stated  in 
open  court  that  the  Government  tn- 
teided  to  claim  only  the  rights  it  ac- 
Qutred  by  Its  purchase  and  use  of  its 
property  along  the  river.  If  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  abundance  of 
superfluous  allegations  in  the  complamt. 
emphasising  the  importance  of  Camp 
Pendleton  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  na- 
tional defense,  were  put  there  solely  for 
the  purpoee  of  prejudicing  the  court,  and 
making  It  man  dlfflcult  for  the  case  to  be 
determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  merits 
ot  the  Government's  legitimate  rights  as 
against  those  of  the  la-operty  owners  in 
the  area. 

Thousands  of  property  owners  are 
being  brought  into  the  suit  as  adversaries 
although  the  Oovemment's  attorney  ad- 
mits that  they  have  legitimate  rights 
to  water  they  are  using.  By  being 
brought  into  the  suit,  they  are  compeUed 
to  hire  lawyers,  and  the  legal  fees  in- 
volved are  tentamount  to  a  fine  levied 
aiainat  eaeh  property  owned  by  the  Ped- 
eral  Ctoferament  i^ether  or  not  the 
property  Ofwner  has  infringed  i.pon  any 
zifhta  dalmed  by  the  Oovemment.  This 
hardly  aeenia  like  a  fair  or  latiper  pro- 


Hie  Oovemment  now  claims  It  will 
open  an  ofllce  hi  the  area  to  stipulate  or. 
In  other  words,  reach  agreement  with 


many  of  the  defendants  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  rights.  This  sort  of  thing 
should  have  been  arranged  for  ano  these 
agreements  should  have  been  reached 
beforp  these  Innocent  people  were  forced 
In'o  court  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
made  to  suffer  the  expense  and  harass- 
ment of  having  their  rights  challenged 
through  the  misuse  of  the  awesome 
poAer  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if 
a.Tiicable  agreements  could  be  worked 
out  between  all  of  the  parties,  thereby 
averting  long,  expensive,  and  contentious 
litigation  in  which  a  citizen  with  limited 
resources  is  placed  at  an  unspeakable 
di.sadvantage  as  against  the  Government 
to  whom  lejjal  fees  and  court  costs  mean 
nothing  I  have  urged  Mr,  Veeder  to 
change  his  tactics;  to  be  more  mindful 
of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  whom  Me  ts 
.suinc;  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise,  with  a  view  to- 
ward establishment  of  harmonious  rela- 
tionships between  the  Government  and 
the  citizens  along  the  river.  I  must  con- 
fess he  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to 
wiint  to  do  anything  except  win  th?  law 
suit,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
many  innocent  people.  He  stated  that 
sma  1  farmers  were  goinf,'  to  get  hurt 
because  they  do  not  have  the  water 
rights  which  they  believe  they  possess. 
That  such  a  result  should  be  avoided,  if 
at  all  possible,  did  not  appear  to  be  im- 
portant to  him. 

I  have  complained  directly  to  Attorney 
General  Howard  McGrath,  and  I  hope 
to  convince  him  that  he  should  place 
some  restraint  upon  his  deputy  in  charge 
of  this  case.  The  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Government  can  be  protected  with- 
out resort  to  tyrannical  misuse  of  the 
Oovemment's  power 

I  have  also  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  look  into 
the  matter,  because  Camp  Pendleton  is 
Involved,  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee might  have  Jurisdiction  to  con- 
duct an  investigation.  Chairman  Cari. 
Vinson  has  requested  a  report  from  the 
Navy  and  has  promised  to  let  me  know 
what  action  he  may  be  willing  to  take 
as  soon  as  he  has  received  and  studied 
the  Navy's  report. 

If  necessary  I  shall  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion asking  that  a  special  committt^e  be 
appointed  so  as  to  get  the  facts  before 
Congress  with  a  view  toward  enacting 
k^isiation  designed  to  prevent  similar 
abuses  of  power  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's o31ce. 


Drs.  Gerfas  and  Martia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KENNETH  A.  ROBERTS 


m  THE  HODSK  OF  RSPRXSSNTATTVBB 
Wednesdat.  June  S.  1951 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Dr.  William 
Crawford  Gorgas.  whose  name  has  been 
added  to  list  of  famous  persouaces  in 


New  York's  Hall  of  Fame.  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Martin,  chairman  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co..  was  the  featured  speaker  on 
the  occasion  of  the  formal  unveiling  of 
a  bust  and  tablet  paying  trikmte  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Gorgas. 

Among  the  assistants  whose  untiring 
efforts  and  sacrifice  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible the  wonderful  wor'  of  Dr.  Gorgas 
is  the  name  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Noble,  of 
Anniston.  Ala. 

Anniston  and  the  Fourth  District  of 
Alabama  are  very  proud  of  General 
Noble  and  his  life,  since  retirement  frOTn 
the  Army,  has  been  devoted  to  projects 
of  cutstanding  accomplishments. 

B3low  is  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  Anniston  Star  of  March  24.  1951: 
Das.  GcMCAS  .»pn)  MA«Tn« 
Today  marked  the  formal  unveiling  of  a 
bust  and  tablet  payliig  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Dr  William  Crawford  Gorgas  In  New 
York  3  Hall  of  Fame,  and  quite  properly, 
Dr  Thomas  W*  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  was  ac- 
corde<'  the  honor  of  making  the  feat\ired 
remarks  or  thla  auspicious  occasion. 

Dr  Martin  was  the  logical  choice,  for  be  is. 
of  a  verltv,  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  Ala- 
bamlans  Moreover,  it  was  largely  by  reason 
of  his  efforts  and  Influence  that  the  name  at 
Dr  Gorgas.  another  distinguished  Alabamlan, 
now  has  been  inscribed  on  a  roll  which, 
limited  to  some  80  entries,  honors,  among 
others.  George  Washington.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

On  the  showing  of  Dr.  Martin  and  his  as- 
sociates on  the  Gorgas  Hall  of  Fame  Commit- 
tee, the  Hall's  CoUege  of  Electors  was  con- 
vinced that  the  record  of  Dr.  Gorgas,  a  sani- 
tarian of  world-wide  acclaim,  vouchsafed  fear 
him  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  native  son 
of  Alabama  to  Join,  symbolically,  the  aeiect 
company  of  America's  Immortals  which  has 
been  recognized  thus  far.  The  hail  was 
founded  in  1900,  every  5  years  pomlble  addi- 
tions to  the  honored  group  are  considered. 

Born  down  in  MobUe  In  1854.  Gorgas  was 
appointed  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army 
in  1880.  and  shortly  thereafter,  whUe  serving 
&3  chief  sanitary  <rfBcer  in  Habana,  Cuba,  he 
astonished  medical  science  by  ridding  that 
city  of  yellow  fever.  He  also  served  as  chief 
sanitary  ofBcer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  suc- 
cessfully establishing  healthful  conditions  tn 
the  whole  Isthmus  for  the  army  of  men  im- 
ported to  work  in  that  former  pesthole. 

In  1914.  Dr.  Gorgas  was  made  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  6 
years  later  he  died  in  London,  where  his 
funeral  was  held  from  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 
Elaborating  today  in  New  York  on  what 
Ju5t  had  been  cut  in  stone  regarding  the 
new  addition  to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Dr.  Martin 
explained;  "We  call  him  Doctor'  not  'Gen- 
eral' Gorgas  because  he  wished  It  so,  even 
thovigh  in  the  beginning  he  became  a  doctor 
only  as  a  way  of  getting  into  the  Army.  We 
call  him  that,  too,  because  the  achievements 
which  have  brought  him  to  fame's  placement 
here  were  medlcaal." 

The  speaker  noted  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. United  States  President  when  wwk  was 
begun  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Colonel 
Goethals.  Army  commander  of  the  project, 
were  in  agreement  that  Gorgas'  Department 
of  SaniUtion  wrought  such  changes  In  health 
conditions  of  the  area  as  to  make  possible 
for  the  first  time  tlte  constrtictton  of  the 
Canal.  It  was.  Dr.  Martin  declared,  "a 
Uiumph  of  medical  more  than  of  engineering 
skill."  adding  that  ''many  who  know  the 
story  and  who  honor  Gorgas  here  today  will 
be  honoring  too.  his  faithful  assistants,  such 
men  as  Dr.  Robert  E.  Noble  (of  Anniston). 


Dr.  Lloyd  Roland.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Carter,  and 
Dr.  J.  A.  LePrlnee.'^ 

What  Dr.  Martin  undertook  today  surely 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
commitlona  it  ever  has  been  his  lot  to  per- 
form. For,  as  he  put  it,  the  work  ctf  Dr. 
Gorgas  thtis  was  "sealed  In  fame."  identified 
through  time  to  cnne  with  tliase  of  whom 
the  poet  spoke — 

"Whose  skill  hath  served  the  human  lot  to 
raise. 
And  won  a  name  that  endless  ages  praise.** 


Release  ef  laactive  Rcservisb 


EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  ex- 
posing the  inequities  being  thrust  on  in- 
active reservists  called  to  my  attention 
when  I  visited  an  LSD  docked  here  in 
Washington  on  Armed  Forces  Day  I  have 
received  letters  frcoa  men  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  the  '7orld.  The  condi- 
tions I  found  on  this  one  ship  do  not 
appear  to  be  isolated  cases. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  responsiMlity 
of  the  Ctmgress  to  see  that  these  re- 
servists are  released  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  Navy  is  not  getting  enough  enlist- 
ments to  replace  the  cheap  labix-  they  are 
getting  from  the  inactive  reservists  it  is 
my  suggestion  liiat  they  start  drafting 
men  for  duty  in  the  Navy.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  draft  calls  are  to  be  re- 
duced. There  will  certainly  be  moi 
available  for  the  Navy  to  replace  the 
thousands  of  married  men  with  families 
and  homes  to  support  It  is  cmly  com- 
mon sense  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  to  replace  these  men  with  depend- 
ents with  single  boys  of  draft  age. 

I  hope  that  the  letters  printed  below 
will  jar  those  in  authority  to  the  point 
where  they  will  take  acticm. 

It  is  most  disheartening  to  a  farm  boy 
who  enjoyed  walking  barefooted  aa  a 
rag  rug  to  learn  that  the  taxpesrers  have 
paid  $1,500  for  a  carpet  to  make  the  offi- 
cers' wardroom  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Fort 
Mandan  comfortable. 
The  letters  follow: 

Nrw  YOBX.  N.  T. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Ames, 

Member  of  Congress.  Fourteenth  DiS' 
triet.  Ohm:  House   Ofiee  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNtMABLz  Sia:  Being  one  of  those  "dis- 
gusted sailors"  aboard  the  landing  sMp  that 
visited  Washington  on  Armed  Forces  Day  I 
would  personally  Uke  to  thank  you  for  the 
Interest   you   have  shown   in   the  senseless 
stiflering  imposed  on  Reserves.    I  read  with 
interest  a  copy  of  the  Cdtcsissioifai.  Racoco 
for   Thiirsday.    May   34,    that    was   recelred 
aboard  this  ship  today  and  feel  that  there 
are  still  some  things  left  unsaid. 

After  the  oOcers  beard  at  the  pubUctty 
given  to  tbeir  ship  several  at  the  boys  they 
"beUeved"  to  be  ringleaders  or  troublemak- 
ers were  aetoally  threatened — and  for 
whst? — simply  speaking  the  troth  sboot 
matters  that  should  never  be  pomtttcd  to 
exist. 


The  bimftreds  of  peopto  who  visited  the 
ship  at  Washington  probably  thought  It  a 
dean,  well-run  ship.  Weil  at  least  that  was 
the  Usiprcaslon  we  were  totd  to  sell  to  the 
public.  Actually  the  crew  slaved  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  to  repaint  and  put  the  vessel  In 
good  order  for  weeks  before  our  arrival  tn 
Washington. 

The  recreation  room,  with  its  couches, 
television  set,  radio,  record  player  and  rec- 
ords, that  was  beautified  by  the  crew's  Sun- 
day labor  Is  now  being  turned  back  Into  a 
troop  compartment.  The  crew  Is  again  pro- 
viding the  labor. 

Months  ago  approximately  $150  worth  of 
records  were  purchased  with  the  crew's  wel- 
fare and  recreation  money,  but  as  yet  the 
crew  has  not  seen,  more  or  less  bea.»d.  the 
records  A  certain  chief  petty  oOeer  felt  the 
crews  welfare  and  recreation  money  was  be- 
ing misused,  but  when  he  tried  to  start  an 
inquiry  he  was  promptly  transferred  from 
the  ship.  I  hsvir  been  UM  that  he  was  also 
threatened  at  the  time  and  told  to  mind  his 
own  busineaa  by  one  of  the  ofllcers.  Yet  his 
only  wrong  wss  to  try  to  see  If  the  enlisted 
man's  mcmey  was  being  misappropriated  or 
not. 

Just  recently  over  •l.SOO  was  spent  on  a 
carpet  for  the  oOcers'  wardroom.  This  carpet 
was  purchased  In  Washlngtcm.  not  through 
naval  channels,  and  laid  several  days  before 
the  attthonxation  to  do  so  was  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  Yet  while  these  oOcei*.  who 
were  made  gentlemen  by  an  act  of 
are  walking  on  their  soft  carpet  the 
stand  In  line  for  breakfast  tn  the  morning 
only  to  receive  one  small  ladle  at  milk.  How 
mtich  milk  could  be  pnrehased  for  glJOO? 

If  the  puUlc  knew  all  these  facts  ooula 
there  be  any  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  why 
the  Reserves  sre  dlsgasted  and  fed  up?  In 
the  meantime  we  must  go  on  ondttrlBg  hard- 
ships to  suffice  the  desires  of  a  few.  not 
knowing  when  ae  bow  we  will  be  relesaed 
from  s  service  Into  which  we  were  Invotim- 
tarily  conscripted.  I  can  sasure  you  any  iu- 
terest  you  show  in  this  mlsorahie  msttcr  Is 
snd  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  all  Risei  nas 
and  their  loved  ones. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Uav  9B.  IML 

Representative  Atvss, 

House  o/  ReTiresentvtives. 
WmAingtan.  D.  C. 

Deax  Sn:  I  have  just  read  your  statement 
on  Navy  gets  cheap  labor  by  calling  vp  In- 
active reservists  and  feel  that  you  have 
taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Tills 
Is  a  subject  which  Is  dlsctissed  with  a  great 
deal  of  vehemence  on  this  ship.  The  crew 
Is  ctMnposed  of  a  ntimber  of  reservists,  most 
of  wh<nn  were  in  an  Inscttvs  statos  in  the 
Navy  as  a  result  of  the  Scoond  World  War. 

We  feel  that  It  was  an  unfair  move  to  call 
up  the  reservists,  especially  the  Inactive, 
when  the  Navy  la  continually  lefaitng  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  waiting  list  of  men 
wishing  to  volunteer  for  a  term  erf  duty. 

The  leaders  of  this  coimtry  are  oontlnn- 
ally  ref«Tlng  to  the  need  for  eoorvomleal 
spending.  The  recall  of  reservists  who  must 
be  retrained  Is  not  an  ccoBocaical  move 
when  there  are  those  who  ue  beeging  to  be 
taken  Into  the  Nsvy  for  training.  It  wofold 
seem  that  it  would  be  loore  economical  to 
train  s  man  who  will  spetid  a  full  term  of 
duty  in  the  Navy  than  to  retimln  a  Bessrve 
who  may  be  released  after  a  c»aip«ntlvtfy 
short  time. 

nease  understand  that  this  does  not  ex- 
press an  unwUltngnssB  on  oar  part  to  deCentl 
our  country  In  time  of  need,  but  at  preaeoS 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  need  so 
dramatleaUy  played  up  by  aame  etttMSM  ot 
this  country  for  full  mobtllmtlnn 

We  reattae  that  the  prtaary  objective  to 
world  peace  and  the  suppression  ot 
We  stand  ready  to  serve  this 
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■Ok.  JAKS  L  VAM  lAIDT 


Ont  bad  tbe  pie—ant 
of  oc«ftn  Ilncn  itnt^^n^  ««  Dulmh. 
ttiJ  MMvai'k  eaoatmctkm  ham  bwn 

tack  ta  ilipiHiluii  dayi  baaoM  tt  could  kmUe 
up  all  tte  cwplUB  iiMBpover  tn  aort  at  e 
•npv  <ta  tax*  lull  mill  Ml  lai  WPA. 

T%«D.  tn  IMl.  It  VM  dear  to  mvmy  putl- 
•ana  that  World  War  II  oouMnt  bt  won 
vltbout  I»«Ip  erf  tlv«  project.  But  the  wax 
waa  woo  wHlwut  It.  And  eTTn  tf  w<ark  had 
atartad  on  It  In  1»41.  U  protMbly  wouldnl 
haw  been  eompietcd  before  I94«  or  IM7 

Wow  Uac  latest  urgency  on  the  perennial 
pro>eet  ta  the  iCeti  angie.  Soon  tne  steel 
Indoatry  wlD  be  In  tt*  death  throe*,  accord- 
ing to  aaaway  fana.  lor  want  ol  Iron  ore. 
The  only  way  out  la  to  bnng  Labrador  ore 
to  Amanca*<  Ruhr. 

So  wat«  oat  of  Iron  ore?  Raaponsible 
catlmatea  are  that  high-quality  ores  In  the 
Great  Lakaa  area  are  large  enough  In  volume 
to  run  ttM  stad  indnatry  for  Tt  yean.  More- 
lowar  grade  taoonlte  ore.  on  which 
la  xw}«  und«r  way,  ia  in  unlimited 
aupply.  mntng  Kngineertng  figures  it  to 
be  a  cbeapt  aoora  oT  Iron  than  ore  freighted 
In  trooi  remote  Labrador. 

From  tbe  ataadpoint  of  electric  power 
gOMratad.  tba  project  wotzM  add  lesa  than 
10  pavant  of  the  power  reaoureea  of  one 
Tork.  And  that  Bute  ia  far 
vtldly  aDthoBlaatlc  about  the  whole 
power  pbaae  ta  acarcely  palat- 
abla  to  eommunltlaa  who  have  dlacovere»i, 
■a  Sew  Orlcana  haa  In  recent  daya.  that 
putdle  power  can  take  Induatrlea  away  trcm 
a  eonmiunlty  by  dangling  below-cost  elec- 
tftatty  aa  bait. 

of  the  eoet  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  an  eye  opener,  too.  Three 
a^o.  before  tnflatUm  had  run  Ita  course, 
tiM  Ooranuaanfa  gaeac  waa  that  thJa  coun- 
tiya  atiare  would  be  •a06j2O3.00O  for  a  27- 
loot  rtianneL  Tet  30  of  3a  stcamahlp  com- 
PM»i««  aald.  when  quarted.  that  they  would 
tM*  ba  able  to  \mt  a  waterway  that  shallow. 
Dig  It  to  95  feat  and  the  coat  to  the  United 
«>  IMa  prteea.  would  be  nearly 
oaUy.  91^19.191,000. 
of  the  aeaway  would  prefer 
that  paopla  ac<  raiae  the  queatton  of  ita 
»«lnarabUltT.  Thay  would  gloaa  over  the 
fact  that  thia  far-northern  area  U  withm 
of  king-range  Sonet  bomber*  which 
are  rapaMe  at  delivering  atomic  bomba. 
'"  *n»Bb  en  one  of  the  waterway'*  many 
and  tba  wboie  ayatem  would  be  ren- 
Bwlktlng  at  tha  project  would 
ba  m  atnmga  eootradietlon  to  the  avowed 
dafteae  plan  at  dacaatralteatlocu 

WUfe  tha  Anarlcan  economy  strained  at 
^*»«  ■•ma.  what  with  underwrlUng  every- 
g>*P»  from  tlie  Korean  War  effort  to  rearma- 
mant  oT  moat  of  the  world  oatdde  the  Rua- 
alaa  orbtt,  and  what  with  tha  Truman  ad- 
minlatration'a  refuaal  to  trim  uncaaentlal 
apendtac.  cam  tha  Nation  stand  the  luxury 
of  a  aaaway,  neceaaary  neither  for  the  steel 
liulnatr/  nor  for  power  generation,  within 
^  -»•■  0*  tranapolar  bombera.  and  Icebound 
6  iMnntlia  eaeh  vear? 
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SXTSNBZOIf  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 


kT«  or  THB  UMTID  STATB 

THmndttw,  June  7, 1951 

Ur  Preoktent.  I  osk 
eooMnt  to  hoTo  prtnted  In 
the  Rscow)  excerpt*  from  the  Memorial 


Day  oddreoB  at  Herre  J.  L'Beareax,  at 
Freepoit.  Long  bland.  N.  Y..  on  h'Aj  30, 
1951.  and  also  the  article  entiUed  Pray- 
ers for  Peace  Vital  Now."  by  Const  uitlne 
Brown,  which  apfwared  in  tlie  E/ening 
SUr  of  May  30.  1951. 

Mr  LUeureux  is  a  native  of  Maiches- 
ter.  N  H..  and  is  an  aUe  and  listln- 
giiished  member  of  the  United  States 
Poreiim  Service.  He  ia  one  of  New 
Hampshire's  outstanding  citizen t.  and 
one  in  whom  we  feel  great  pride.  I  com- 
mend his  address  and  Mr.  Brown's  article 
to  the  attention  of  aD  Senators. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  a  cerpts 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoBS.  as  follows : 

ELxcaaFTs  Faoac  ICawnaraL  Dat  AiWEisa  or 
Heuvk  J.  Llimaan  at  Pisapoar,  L^itc  Is- 
land. N.  Y.,  Mat  30.  1951 

Indivlduala,  national,  and  world  leadera, 
even  entire  nationa  come  and  go.  but  God 
livea  OD  forever.  He  never  abdlcaU  s.  Hla 
reign  la  supreme,  contlnul])g.  and  iternai. 
Individuals,  aa  well  aa  nations,  are  depend- 
ent upon  aim  for  guidance,  strength,  health. 
ard  fT  life  Itaelf.  Hla  guidance  snd  Hla 
a&slstance  are  available  to  us  through  prayer 
and  righteous  Uvlng. 

Tht  prayers-for-peace  movement  U  not  an 
organization.  It  la  almply  an  idea,  ai  effort 
toward  the  eatabllahment  of  an  Aioertcan 
custom— perhaps,  eventually,  an  inter  aation- 
ai  cuatom — whereby  all  men.  womi  n.  and 
children  who  believe  In  Ood  would  pi  use  for 
1  minute.  In  the  midst  of  their  dai  j  taak. 
a:  IJ  o'clock  noon  each  day  and,  raising 
theu  heart  and  mind  toward  God,  ask  Him 
t.j  help  us  adjust  our  international  differ- 
ences to  enable  the  nationa  of  tht  world 
to  secure  an  equitable  and  abidinf  peace. 
Each  person  la  free  to  pray  in  hla  o  ru  way 
and  according  to  hla  own  faith. 

During  thia  brief  period  of  allent  prayer, 
one  might  ask  God  to  protect  the  mtj .  In  our 
Armed  Forces;  forgive  ua  our  aiia  and 
strengthen  our  faith  in  Him  to  enab  a  ua  to 
l:ve  d  better  life;  gulda  our  deatli  y  aa  a 
Nauon,  give  our  laadera  the  necessary  wis- 
dom and  courage  to  dtiicharge  their  -eapon- 
slbilitics,  enlighten  our  cnemlea  anl  deter 
them  from  carrying  out  their  evil  <iealgna; 
and  blesa  our  people  and  those  associated 
with  lis  in  thia  critical  cruaade  to  ihe  end 
that,  with  His  aaslatance  and  the  rt^hteoiia 
efforts  of  the  free  nationa  of  the  world. 
liberty,  Justice,  and  peace  might  previil  here' 
on  earth. 

The  ultimate  determining  factor  In  the 
success  of  our  cause  U  not  the  degro :  of  our 
actual  and  potential  military  mlgl.t  aa  a 
Natli  a.  nor  of  the  number  of  other  nationa 
a.ssoctated  with  ua,  for  we  win  only  b«  able  to 
win  and  to  stmrlve  If  we  have  Ood  on  our 
side  He  and  He  alone  holds  the  key  to  our 
success.  Prayera  are  not  appeawment. 
Prayers  are  not  a  aubatttute  tar  a  lequate 
military  preparednem.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  with  eoramnniam.  Thjre  can 
be  no  appeaaement.  rortx  mnat  be  n  et  with 
force  when  It  ta  IzUtlatcd  by  the  en<  mles  of 
Gcd  But  prayers  are  an  Indlspensal  ile  part 
of  our  preparednem  and  of  our  lefenae. 
Palth  and  rellgloua  fervor  fumlab  tJic  tem- 
per that  la  required  in  our  armameits  and 
m  the  character  of  our  fighting  nen  to 
a*aure  victory.  Joan  (rf  Arc  la  a  r  vld  ex. 
ample.  She  had  no  knevladge  of  nllltary 
BUategy.  But  aba  had  aa  abiding  :alth  tn 
God  and  she  managad  to  inatill  that  aith  In 
her  fellow  oounwyman  wtilcb  proTtd  aulB- 
clent  to  enable  tbem  to  turn  tha  tMte  <a 
battle  and  to  adUava  victory. 

The  poUtlcal  altttation  of  tha  vorl  1  la  too 
complex  to  be  aolvad  by  the  ficlta  lalnd  of 
man.  without  tha  aaalatanca  of  ▲  mighty 
Cfjd.     Our  leaders  are  badly  in  neeo  of  our 


prayers.  Let  us  not  shirk  our  individual 
obligations.  As  It  is  the  civic  responsibility 
of  every  citizen  to  vote,  to  abide  by  the  laa's 
of  his  country,  and  to  bear  arms  when  re- 
quired to  do  so.  tt  is  equally  the  spiritual 
duty  of  every  citizen,  who  believes  in  God,  to 
pray  for  divlnt  guidance  and  assistance  when 
his  country  Is  In  peril.  In  my  opinion,  his 
failure  to  do  so  renders  him  as  great  a  slacker 
as  he  who  refuses,  unjustifiably,  to  bear 
arm.s.  The  prayer  potential  of  God's  crea- 
tures. If  resorted  to  with  a  determination 
to  Improve  our  moral  life,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  peace. 

It  Is  this  underlying  thought  that  gave 
birth  to  the  prayers-lor-peace  movement. 
It  was  initiated  by  a  group  of  American  vet- 
erans cf  the  First  World  War  at  Manchester, 
N.  H  ,  October  28,  1948.  The  movement  has 
since  been  endorsed  by  at  least  2,380  groups 
In  this  country.  These  groups  include  ei- 
servlromen  and  auxiliaries.  979;  service 
clubs.  27;  fraternal  societies,  138;  student 
bodies  and  alumnae,  415;  church  lay-groups, 
442  business  firms,  264;  Federal  employees, 
19.  and  others.  96.  In  addition  many  thou- 
sands of  individuals  have  indicated  their 
adhfrcnce  to  this  dally  practice.  While  this 
has  been  most  encouraging,  considerable 
more  work  remains  to  be  done  if  the  move- 
ment is  to  achieve  its  purpose. 

The  world  has  never  been  in  greater  need 
cf  prayer.  The  free  nations  need  God's  guid- 
ance in  their  efforts  to  stop  the  impending 
avalanche  of  armed  conflicts  In  the  various 
areas  or  the  globe.  They  certainly  should 
sees  the  benefit  of  Gods  grace  and  of  His 
blesslns  to  eradicate  the  cancerous  growth 
of  communism  with  which  the  world  ia 
afflicted,  and  to  restore  law  and  order  among 
the  society  of  nations. 

To  achieve  this  our  entire  Nation  should 
be  called  to  spiritual  arms.  Let  us  tmlte 
daily,  as  suggested  by  the  prayers-for-peace 
movement.  In  a  moment  of  silent  prayer.  In 
this  dark  botir  in  the  world's  history,  let 
every  leader — spiritual,  civic,  industrial,  and 
bu.'iineRS — and  every  newspaper  publisher, 
television  speaker,  and  radio  commentator 
take  it  upon  himself  to  Issue  this  call  to  all 
persons  of  eood  will  who  believe  In  God. 
Let  us  In  this  way  proclaim  cur  dependency 
upon  God.  Thus  we  will  effect  a  complete 
spiritual  mobilization.  Then,  with  God's 
guidance,  and  in  union  with  Him,  let  us  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  His  enemies.  Let  us 
not  fear,  for  in  union  with  God  the  free 
nations  of  the  earth  cannot  'all. 

The  prayers-for-peace  movement  has  been 
and  will  remain  purely  an  individual  move- 
ment. As  a  prominent  businessman  In  Cali- 
fornia has  advised:  "The  Job  now  is  to  spread 
this  movement  through  all  the  media  of  mass 
organizational  society  without  giving  the 
idea  Itself  the  shape  or  character  of  another 
particular  organization."  Let  each  of  us 
who  has  faith  in  God.  and  who  believes  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  appoint  himself  a  com- 
mittee or  agency  of  one  to  acquaint  othera 
with  the  prayers-for-peace  movement  and 
what  ia  Intended  to  be  achieved  through  it. 
And  let  us  pray,  particularly,  for  those  who 
have  been  required  to  pay  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice because  of  our  failure,  as  Lndivlduals. 
to  abide  by  the  law  of  God  in  our  daily  laws. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May 
30,  1951] 

PiATzajs  roB  Pkacx  Vnaj.  Now — Mobal  Cocm- 
AGz.  Faith  and  BsLirr  ik  God  Wnx  Isao 
Nation  to  Fznai.  Victoby  Acaxnsx  Athz- 
rsTic  Fo« 

(By   Conatantlne   Brown) 

In  the  midst  of  the  world  crlats,  which  la 
due  more  to  lack  of  moral  courage,  faith. 
and  belief  In  God  than  to  any  outward 
causes,  a  Uttle-known  State  E»epartment 
official,  Herve  J.  L'Heureqx.  started  alone  and 


w^ith  no  aupport  but  hla  own  deep  religioua 
belief,  a  prayer-for-peace  movement. 

It  was  launchMl  modestly  on  October  28, 
1948.  by  a  group  of  American  war  veterana 
at  Mancheater.  N.  H.  It  la  a  simple  idea: 
All  those  having  complete  confidence  In  Ood 
pause  for  a  minute  in  the  midat  of  their 
dally  tasks  and  pray  for  guidance  from  the 
Almighty. 

This  unadvertised  movement,  which  haa 
no  financial  backing,  haa  gained  momentum 
rapidly  In  August  1950,  more  than  1,600 
organizations,  made  up  of  people  of  all 
creeds,  had  pledged  themselves  ti}  this  elm- 
pie  observance.  By  the  end  of  April  1351 
the  number  of  groups  which  had  endorsed 
this  movement  had  risen  to  2,380. 

The  movement  has  spread  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  without  fanfare  oi  publicity. 
The  principal  followers  are  veterans'  or- 
ganizations,  which   number   835. 

The  prayer-for-peace  movement  requires 
no  mass  meetings.  It  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world.  It  asks  all  thotie  who  re- 
alize that  the  world  lacks  faith  in  this  age 
of  materialism  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  their 
daily  endeavors  to  say,  in  their  own  way,  a 
1 -minute  prayer  to  the  Almighty. 

Fundamentally  the  present  world  conflict 
Is  one  between  atheism  and  fa:th  in  God. 
The  basic  creed  of  coramunlam  Li  the  denial 
of  God  and  recognition  of  rank  materlaliam. 
When  Lenin  came  into  power  in  Russia  he 
attacked  first  the  places  of  worship  and  their 
ministers. 

This  reporter  waa  a  witness  la  p,  Moscow 
church  in  1918  to  an  orgy  which  was  taking 
place  behind  a  transparent  screen  showing 
God  and  Christ.  The  Reds  were  performing 
In  the  same  manner  as  drunken  c^arlst 
guard  officers. 

Lenin  ordered  the  murder  of  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis.  Places  of  worship  were 
transformed  into  stables,  saloons,  or  brothels. 
The  Red  measlah  and  his  cohcrta  realized 
that  in  order  to  dominate  the  180.000.000 
decent  Russian  people  they  n;.ust  compel 
them  to  deny  God  and  religion. 

It  the  last  two  or  three  decades  the  God- 
fearing West  also  began  to  rely  raore  on  ma- 
terial than  spiritual  values.  It  was  a  kind 
of  snobbishness  in  certain  edwated  classes 
in  these  countries  to  adhere  to  atheism.  This 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  faith  which  extended 
even  to  the  self-reliance  of  these  nations  in 
their  own  power  to  ward  off  tie  threat  of 
commimlsm  in  whatever  form  It  manifesta 
Itself. 

Nations  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  deep 
belief — and  prayer — alone  can  lead  them  to 
victory.  We  have  had  such  examples  re- 
cently in  Korea,  where  American  boys  ha^e 
massed  before  their  chaplains  o  i  the  battle- 
field and  prayed  with  a  fervor  they  seldom 
possessed  as  civilians  at  home  History  la 
full  of  examples  in  which  God-fearing 
aimies,  inferior  in  equipment,  training,  and 
numbers,  succeeded  in  oveicoming  the 
enemy. 

The  French  armies  under  Count  Jean  Du- 
nois  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  a  defeated 
rabble  before  Orleans  when  the  maid.  Joan 
of  Arc.  appeared.  She  waa  a  peasant  girl 
who  had  only  faith  on  her  side.  She  i»rayed 
for  the  winds  to  shift  and  thiis  enable  tha 
French  military  leader  to  move  hla  forces  on 
the  Loire  to  attack  and  deliver  Orieana. 
Her  prayers  were  heard,  the  vrlnda  ahtfted, 
and  the  demoralised  and  near-mutlnoua 
forces  of  Dunois.  with  new  faith  in  them- 
selves, attacked  the  Impregnable  fortreaa  and 
defeated  the  British. 

Cromwell's  Botmd  Heads,  bitigbed  at  by 
the  cavaliers  of  Charlea  the  :Plnt  and  de> 
acrihed  by  them  as  a  hymn-a;jiglng  motley 
crowd,  defeated  the  ktng'a  triined  aokUara 
Just  because  they  ware  datoinlned  to  win 
or  die.  They  believed  deeply  that  they  w«w 
serving  God  in  ridding  Ktigland  of  the  lustful 
and  corrupt  monarch.   And  Uuy  von  againat 


what  in  thoae  daya  waa  eonaldarad  ovar- 
whelmlng  odds. 

Lack  of  faith  In  our  own  atrengtti  now  is 
perceptible  in  Waahlngton  too.  Thia  rt> 
porter  beard  most  painful  apeaclica  on  tlia 
floor  of  the  Senat-^  2  weeka  ago.  One  Sen- 
ator, who  carried  on  the  adminlatratloo's 
fight  against  the  strategy  of  General  Mac- 
Arthu:-,  took  the  floor  to  warn  hla  colleagtiaa 
that  vt  must  exert  the  utmoat  caution  in 
dealing  with  the  athelatle  enemy  tn  the  Far 
East,  lest  "tomorrow  morning  thia  very  Cap* 
itol  of  oiira,  thta  very  Chamber  wliera  we 
are  alttlng  today,  bt  amaahed  to  amtthereans 
by  Russian  planea." 

It  waa  a  painful  demonstration,  not  of  lack 
of  faith  In  God  but  of  faith  In  ouraelvcs.  Tha 
two  go  together.  George  Waahlngton  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  before  goli^( 
to  battle  In  the  darkeat  bow  of  our  coun- 
try. He  Buffered  aet-backa,  but  eventually 
won  becauae  be  a-.d  hla  men  believed  In  Ood 
and  the  cauae  for  which  the;  were  fighting. 

It  might  poealbly  be  tueful  If  aome  of  our 
own  Senatora  and  Bepreaentattvaa  decided  to 
Join  the  2.380  groupa  which  bave  adhered 
to  Mr.  L'Heureuz'  prayer-fcv-peace  move- 
ment. Prayera  alone  may  not  give  ua  peace 
when  we  are  fighting  a  godleaa  enemy.  But 
prayers  will  give  us  that  confidence  in  our- 
selves which  so  many  d  our  leadera  aeem  to 
lack  at  preaent  and  will  lead  ua  to  final  vic- 
tory and  lasting  peace. 


The  Strsf  f  Ic  Acakst  Inlatioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NZW  TORS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNITKD  STATES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  the  remarks  I  made 
before  the  annual  national  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
dealing  with  the  relation  between  the 
world  struggle  and  the  necessary  strug- 
gle against  inflation  on  the  home  front. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows : 

ADORzsa  BT  HzKBxxT  H.  Lbhman,  or  New  TOBX, 
BaroBX  the  National  CoirvnmoN  or  ths 
Amzsican  Fkodutioh  or  MtmciANa.  Bom. 
CoKMODOBZ,  New  Tobx  Cttt,  Juvb  6,  ISfil 

I  have  looked  forward  to  thia  occaalon. 
When  I  accepted  the  invitation  at  your  fn-eat- 
dent  to  addreaa  thia  tinlon.  I  kaaw  I  would 
be  talking  to  one  of  the  oldeat,  atrongeat, 
and  most  responsible  unkma  in  America.  It 
glvea  me  great  pleaatxre  to  do  ao. 

I  know  of  your  fine  and  patriotic  worfca.  I 
know  at  your  notable  contrlbtitlon  ta  pro- 
viding, without  cliarge.  antertainmant  and 
muaic  for  otur  troopa  in  tiietr  campa  and 
tralTilng  staUona  and  In  tbetr  combat  poata 
overaeaa,  to  patlenta  In  hoapltala  and  Inatl- 
tutlcma,  to  our  great  philanthropic  organi- 
sations, and  to  mlTl<ofyff  of  paopla  tn  ottiar 
landa  ovor  tha  faciliUaa  of  tb«  Voloa  of 
AzoctIca* 

Fat  all  tbcaa  and  many  otliar  acttrltlaa. 
your  urkm  and  ita  membcn  daaarra  puliUc 
pralae  and  recognition. 

But  I  did  not  come  liart  today  to  ivalaa 
your  union.  My  ptffpoaa  ia  to  talk  abonft  our 
ecmmoai  pcoblama.  at  liaaia  and  aiiraad.  Aa 
a  Member  d  the  Senate  I  must  deal  wltti 
treaa  problama  daily.     Aa  dtlania  and  tm_ 
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Thia  li  tba  ebal]«n««  w«  face.  We  cannot, 
wa  dart  aot  fail  to  meet  ani  orercome  it. 

■owaiai.  I  did  not  set  out  today  to  make 
a  speech  oa  world  affairs.  We  have  aU  been 
bcartnc  to  much  of  world  aflalra  and  of  for. 
alga  policy,  that  we  have  paid  too  little 
attention  to  tbe  home  front— even  to  those 
aspects  which  affect  and  even  control  onr 
capacity  to  make  a  maxlmiun  contribution 
to  the  struggle  for  world  peace. 

While  we  have  been  concentrating  our  ef- 
forts  oa  the  great  debate  on  foreign  policy. 
the  anemtaa  of  progress  in  domestic  affairs — 
the  reactionary  forces  and  their  fellow 
tra>elers — have  not  been  idle. 

They  have  succeeded  In  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resenuttves  in  slashing  funds  for  public 
housliig.  reducing  that  program  to  just  a 
faint  sbadow  of  its  already  Inadequate  '•elf. 

They  have  succeeded,  also  In  the  Housp. 
In  atuchlng  amendments  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  to  cut  the  heart 
out  of  otD"  public  waterpowcr  program,  by 
forbidding  the  construction  of  publicly- 
owned  transmission  lines. 

Thej  have  thus  far  blocked  the  defense 
boxutng  bill. 

Tbey  have  thus  far  blocked  the  St.  Law- 
ranee  Seaway  and  Power  Project  Bill. 
^Ibey  have  thus  far  blocked  the  blU  to 
astabllah  and  expand  public  health  units  In 
areas  where  public  health  serrlces  do  not  now 
erlst  or  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  public 
need. 

They  have  thus  far  blocked  the  bill  to 
provide  :or  the  training  of  more  doctors  and 
niinea. 

Soma  of  lis  in  Congreaa  art  deeply  con- 
cerned over  these  developments.  We  are 
wca-klng  to  expedite  action  on  those  biiu 
which  are  blocked,  and  to  undo  the  rxiinous 
effects  of  the  unwise  amendments  which 
have  been  approved.  I  hope  we  wlU  be  at 
least  partially  successful. 

But  we  tn  Congreas  cannot  succeed  unless 
the  voters  at  aU  parties  Indicate  their  alarm 
at  these  trends,  and  their  Interest  In  h.'wlng 
them  reversed.  Tou  must  raise  youj  voices 
or  our  effc»ta  will  be  In  vain. 

1  oonalder  the  matters  I  have  mentioned — 
^^thls  is  but  a  very  partial  list— to  be  of 
paramount  Importance  for  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  I  consider  them  vital  for  the 
defenae  of  our  ootmcry. 

Tbe  development  of  cheap  waterpower  Is 
aeoeaaary  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  but  for  the  expansion  of  cur  pro- 
dnctlvo  facilities  to  turn  out  the  weapons 
tot  war  and  the  weapons  for  peace 

Anadequate  public  houatog  prrgram  \s 
aeoeBBary  to  supplement  private  construction 
sottat  our  faUow  eltlsens  can  live  m  decent 
bouna.  and  bring  up  their  children  in  decent. 
bealthfnl  sturoundlngs.  ThU  Is  a  necwsary 
^f***!**  ''*  *^*  present,  and  an  e^entlal 
lavastment  for  the  future.  To  kill  this  pro- 
gram would  be  wasteful  of  our  most  precious 
national  resourcee— the  health  and  conteat- 
>t  of  our  people. 
While  the  reactionary  elements  in  Ccn- 
reaa  ateab  away  at  funds  for  public  health. 
pubUe  power,  and  public  housing— under 
**»•  gulae  of  economy — they  move  very  slow- 
ly. Indeed,  to  tax  the  unprecedented  pronts 
of  btg  buatneaa. 

In  the  second  half  of  1950.  American  ccr- 
porattoea  made  an  average  of  17.5  percent 
profit,  after  tazae.  on  the  investments  of  their 
atoekboldera.  In  one  of  the  largest  Indus- 
trtea  tbaae  profits,  for  the  last  quarter  of 
IBM.  after  taxea.  amounted  to  25  percent. 
Rit  ao  acw  taxea  have  yet  been  enacted  to 
ty  ttaeae  profits,  made  poaslble  by  the  de- 

Th»  react kmary  elements  demand  a  halt 
to  flzpandlturM  for  the  secinrlty.  health,  and 
weHkra  of  tb«  peofde.  but  they  raise  no 
pyry  tiaat  ttta  current  practioe  of  exor- 
MtHrt  tn  auMMtlaittao:  yet.  by  thta  means, 
W.aOO.000,000  ot  tax  waivers  have  been 
granted  to  ao  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
plant  cspanalon  la  the  last  6  months. 


I  mention  theae  matters  only  tn  passing, 
to  indicate  the  mood  and  tone  af  what  la 
going  on  in  Oongreaa  and  la  the  cotintry  in 
these  troubled  days. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  1  ealth,  wel- 
fare, and  economic  sectirity  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  on  the  horns  front  are 
Inseparable  from  the  sectirtty  sad  welfare 
nf  our  boys  In  Korea.  In  Oermany,  Japan,  and 
elsewhere.  The  health  and  strergth  of  our 
people  at  home  glvea  power  to  our  arms 
abroad.  What  weakens  the  bodj  Inevitably 
weakens  the  hands. 

In  dl.scusslng  our  home-front  froblems,  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned  the  paran  ount  prob- 
lem of  all— Inflation.  In  this  pro  )lem.  labor 
ha.'!  a  deep  and  primary  Interest.  Of  course, 
It  !s  not  your  exclusive  Interest,  ilnce  every 
American  is  intimately  affected  and  con- 
cerned. 

AU  but  a  few  are  affected  adversely. 

There  are  some  few  who  pro!  t,  tempxs- 
r«rUy.  by  inflation.  They  raise  jrices  and 
make  huge  profits.  They  buy  up  »nd  hoard 
scarce  materials.  Their  Inventoiles  go  up 
In  price.  By  calculated  tum-ovei  and  deft 
dealtn*;  In  the  conmiodlty  markets,  they  grow 
richer. 

Real  estate  booms.  Houses  and  land  are 
fcovieht,  sold,  and  resold  at  fancy    iroflts. 

AA  va;ues  are  placed  in  Jeopardy  through 
Infl.iUon.  All  wealth  Ls  endangerel.  Above 
all.  the  very  structure  of  the  Nation  is  placed 
in  peril. 

Government  costs  zoom  upward.  Taxes  do 
not  keep  pace  with  expenditures. 

Secretary  of  Defense  George  Marsl  all  testi- 
fied before  a  Senate  committee  recently 
that  price  Increases  over  the  past  jear  have 
cost  the  Defense  Department  17.0(0.000,000 
on  just  a  part  of  our  war  needs.  Ttat  is  the 
amount  the  Defense  Departments  oaid  be- 
yond what  they  would  have  paid  if  prices 
had  remained  at  their  pre-Korean  levels. 

T^e  people  must  now  pay  these  bUliorxa 
of  dollars  through  added  taxes  oi  reduce 
the  procurement  of  vltaUy  needed  defense 
materials. 

This  figure  is  only  for  defense  ixpendl- 
turea.  The  entire  national  cost  of  Loflatlon 
is  im.Tieasurably  greater. 

Prices  have  now  leveled  off  to  som !  extent. 
The  Imposition  of  controls  by  the  Govern- 
ment, along  with  the  operaUon  oi  certain 
basic  economic  factors,  have,  at  le  ist  tem- 
poT  o-ily  stopped  the  rise  in  prices.  Ne  must 
make  certain  that  they  do  not  rise  again. 

A  year  ago  Congress  passed  a  Defe  ase  Pro- 
duction Act  which  contained  auttorlty  to 
estabUsh  controls  over  prices.  wa;es.  raw 
materials,  credit,  and  other  infktl'cnary 
factors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  ;he  first 
price  controls  were  put  Into  effect.  I  believe 
the  ImposiUon  of  these  controls  was  overdue. 

I  be  neve  tiiat  the  ofllciala  in  ciarge  of 
our  economic  stabUizaUon  progra.a  could 
have  used  the  authority  given  them  by  Cton- 
gress  mt^ire  firmly  and  effectively — an  1  earlier. 
Ttie  amount  of  inflation  we  have  bed  In  the 
past  year  could  have  been  mlnimlzi  d. 

But  I  know  it  ta  extremely  dlflJcut  to  set 
up  the  administrative  machinery  for  so  com- 
plex a  Job  as  economic  sUbilixaion.  In 
some  respects  that  Job  has  been  wi  11  done; 
In  thers  It  has  not  been  done  well  and,  of 
course,  the  anU-lnflaUon  law  :ongres8 
passed   In   1S50  was.  at  best.   lnad€qu.ite. 

At  ti.-st  the  offljlals  In  charge  of  economic 
stablliaation  and  mobilisation  were  not  in- 
cUned  to  pay  much  attention  w  the  views 
of  organised  labor.  There  was  too  c  luch  big 
business  and  not  enough  represent  ition  r.f 
orj'inlzed  Ubor.  the  fanners,  an  1  smaU 
business. 

All  that  Is  now  oa  the  road  to  change. 
Today  Labor  is  well  rcpreeenteU  to  tl  te  coun- 
cils and  in  the  operation  of  moblllzaUon 
and  stablllaaUon  prograaia.  The  v  ewpolnt 
of  Labor  U  being  given  careful  conelt  eraUon. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  o  ginixed 
li\^)  r  tie  support  of  the  pubUc.  and  .he  deep 
sense  ox  JusUce  of  President  Trumaa. 
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Of  course.  I  have  no  authority  for  pre- 
dicting that  the  economic  control  program 
13  going  to  t>e  satiafactory  tind  fair  to  Labor 
from  now  on.  I  do  not  know.  But  all  Indi- 
cations are  that  Labcn-.  like  other  groups,  will 
b*  able  to  make  lu  viewpoint  beard — from 
the  Inside — In  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 

All  this,  however,  is  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  Is  going  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic control  program.  At  the  moment.  I 
cannot  even  predict  that. 

On  June  30  of  this  year,  less  than  a  month 
from  now,  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  expires  and  ceases  to  have  any  legal 
effect.  Unless  a  new  Defense  Production  Act 
is  approved  before  then,  or  unless  the  old 
one  Is  extended,  the  lid  will  be  off  and  all 
controls  will  be  scrapp>ed. 

And  at  this  moment  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  exactly  this  is  going  to  happen.  Th«^ 
are  many  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  who 
seek  to  make  it  happwn.  Unless  we  rouse 
ourselves  and  spring  to  action.  It  will 
happen. 

I  can  tell  you  also  that  beginning  about  3 
months  from  now,  greatly  increased  Infla- 
tionary pressures  of  tremendous  force  and 
magnitude  are  going  to  be  felt  in  this 
country. 

Much  of  the  Inflationary  impact  up  to  now 
has  been  from  tbe  buying  up  of  scarce  ma- 
terials, hoarding,  plant  expansion,  and 
strategic  stockpiling  by  the  Government. 
Actual  production  is  only  beginning  to  roll 
into  high  gear.  By  the  fall  of  this  year, 
however,  factories  will  begin  turning  out 
machines  and  goods  for  defense  at  a  really 
rapid  rate. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  strong  and  adequate 
economic  control  law  on  the  book&-— ade- 
quate in  all  Its  aspects,  with  good  provisions 
for  price,  rent,  credit,  wage  and  material 
controls — we  are  going  to  have  very  serioxis 
economic  trouble.  We  could  have  economic 
chaos. 

We  will  need  not  only  the  controls  now 
in  effect  but  some  new  controls.  And  we 
will  need  to  have  In  reserve  authority  for 
controls,  such  as  rationing,  which  we  hope 
win  not  be  needed  but  which  must  be  ready 
to  be  used  if  needed. 

If  world  events  require  us  to  turn  our  par- 
tial mobilization  into  full  mobilization,  it 
will  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country.  If  the 
necessary  controls  are  not  on  the  statute 
books. 

But  today,  less  than  a  month  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  present  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  the  legislative  situation  Is  not 
on  the  point  of  solution  but  of  dissolution. 

The  authority  to  moblliae  the  national 
economy,  to  allocate  scarce  materials,  to  con- 
trol prices,  to  stabilize  wages  and  rents,  to 
control  credits,  and  to  expand  production  is 
in  danger  of  lapsing. 

The  legislation  to  extend  and  Improve  that 
authority  is  in  danger  of  defeat  or  disfigure- 
ment. 

Powerful  Interests,  headed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  United 
State  s  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  mobilized 
asamst  this  legislation.  The  spokesmen  for 
these  groups,  I  am  convinced,  do  not  ade- 
quately represent  the  Interests  of  the  busi- 
ness community  of  this  country. 

Most  businessmen  to  whom  I  have  talked 
recognize  that  controls  must  be  retained  and 
strengthened  for  the  critical  period  ahead. 
although  there  are.  of  course,  valid  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  details  trf  this 
complex  legislation. 

The  spokesmen  for  certain  special  Inter- 
ests, however,  say  that  we  must  have  no 
dl.'^ct  controls.  They  want  no  controls  over 
prices.  Of  cotirse.  they  want  no  controls 
over  profits.  They  are  even  willing  to  forego 
controls  over  wages  provided  there  ta  no 
control  over  prices. 

Powerful  special  tnto'ests  say  tbey  want 
to  restore  a  free  economy.  I  believe  with  all 
my  heart  In  a  free  economy.  But  a  free  econ- 
omy must  be  a  fair  economy — an  economy 


which  aervea  the  Interests  of  tbe  Nation  aa 
a  whole,  not  (me  which  permits  explaitatton 
by  a  prtvileged  few. 

Scone  say  pto«aly  that  the  way  to  keep 
prices  down  Is  to  let  them  alaie.  to  remove 
controls.  Well,  my  friends,  most  of  tis  re- 
member only  5  years  ago.  vhen  the  op- 
ponents of  price  control  sak;  exactly  the 
same  thing.    Do  you  recall  what  ha(^)ened? 

In  5  months  after  June  IS.  L94fl.  the  cost 
of  living  went  up  at  a  rate  of  {»  percent  for 
the  year.  Pood  prices  went  up  at  a  rate  of 
60  percent.  Meat  prices  went  up  at  a  rate 
of  154  percent.  And  that  waii  In  a  period 
of  reconversion  from  war,  Inatead  of  conver- 
sion to  defense. 

Of  course,  very  few  Members  of  Congreas 
today  openly  advocate  the  llfttig  of  all  con- 
trols. Moet  of  the  reactionary-  ninded  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  are  for  contrcls.  as  long  aa 
they  are  made  unworkable. 

The  real  hope  of  the  reactionaries  Is  to 
defeat  this  legislation  by  delay,  to  amend  It 
to  death,  and  then  to  blame  inlatlon  on  the 
party  in  power. 

This  must  not  happen.  You  must  not  let 
It  happen.  I  and  many  of  my  (X)lleaguea  are 
determi  ^ed  not  to  let  it  happen,  if  we  can 
pr-vent  it. 

We  want  workable  economic  mobUization 
legislation — ^falr  to  labor,  fair  to  business, 
fair  to  the  farmer,  but.  above  al  I.  fair  to  the 
country.  All  of  us  will  need  to  make  sacri- 
fices. But  I  am  determined,  as  far  as  it  is 
within  my  power,  to  Insure,  that  a  lew  sec- 
tors of  the  population  arc  not  <;  impelled  to 
make  the  whole  sacrifice  and  the  oth«r.i. 
none. 

I  am  Just  one  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  even  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  handles  this  leg- 
islation. But  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
Insure  that  the  Government  has  adequate 
authority  to  keep  prices  down,  to  stabilize 
wages,  to  control  credit,  to  Impase  taxes,  to 
allocate  scarce  materials,  and  tc  do  every- 
thing needed  to  protect  this  country  and  all 
its  people — and  to  protect  the  freedom-lov- 
ing world — against  the  cruel  eff.Krts  of  In- 
flation. 

The  shoe  will  pinch,  but  it  much  pinch  all 
equally,  and  It  mtist  not  be  intcilerable  for 
any. 

We  have  a  large  group  in  our  country  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes — wives  and  children 
of  servicemen  who  must  live  on  soaall  allow- 
ances, widows,  orphans,  and  retired  jsen- 
sloners.  They  have  been  the  most  neglected 
and  helpless  victims  of  inflation.  They  mxisn 
be  protected  against  any  ftorther  Inflation. 

Where  and  as  possible,  prices  must  be 
rolled  back  to  relieve  these  sufferers. 

Price  and  wage  controls  mus"  be  main- 
tained. 

Authority  mtist  be  Included  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  plants  where  It  ts  necessary 
to  expand  vital  production  If  private  enter- 
prise Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  the  Job 
or  where  unreasonable  depreciation  is  de- 
manded 

Authority  must  be  Included  to  maintain 
adequate  rent  control  and  to  restore  it 
where  it  has  been  removed.  In  ;ireas  where 
housing  is  shcH^.  and  rents  begin  to  go  up 
sharply. 

Authority  must  be  Included  to  restrict 
bank  credit  as  well  as  consumer  credit. 

Authority  must  be  included  'o  allocate 
scarce  materials  In  a  manner  that  will  be 
fair  to  the  little  fabricator  as  well  as  to  the 
large. 

These  and  other  essential  provisions  must 
be  included  tn  the  new  Defense  Production 
Act. 

This  Is  among  the  nsost  vital  of  our  Im- 
mediate tasks.  On  the  home  frint  it  Is  at 
this  moment  the  most  Importitnt  Job  we 
have — to  see  that  this  leglalatlon  In  adeqtiato 
form.  Is  enacted,  now. 

1  call  upon  all  <a  you  to  mcbillae  your 
resources  and  use  all  your  Influence  to  this 
end. 


Tbe  security  of  our  eouatry.  tn  ^eae  perti- 
eus  times,  depends  upon  the  matntemuioe  at 
a  stable  eoonomy  at  home.  The  peace  aad 
smirlty  oEf  tbe  world  depend  upon  it.  Our 
chances  fcr  victory  In  the  tone  and  deadly 
struggle  tn  which  we  are  now  engaged  rest 
upon  this  legislation. 

I  make  no  gUb  promtaes  of  speela]  beneflta 
for  you  or  your  members,  from  th]«  iegta- 
latlon  or  from  any  other  of  tbe  *^nat'  meaa* 
ures  which  need  to  be  enacted  at  this  seaston 
of  Congress.  You  would  not  expect  me  to 
do  so.  There  ts  nothing  before  us  except 
sacrifice.  But  we  can  take  pride  tn  Mcrlfloe, 
If  It  ts  equally  shared. 

We  shall  do  ow  best  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  our  people,  their  health  and  their  security, 
while  we  defend  our  country  against  Its  ene- 
mies. Internal  and  external.  We  wUI  do  our 
best  to  defend  our  llbotles  against  acsa\ilt 
from  without  or  cubvertion  from  within. 
We  must  guard  more  vigilantly  against  the 
hysteria  which  denies  to  our  own  etttaena 
the  rights  we  fight  to  preserve  tn  the  world. 

With  a  full  measure  of  cotirage  *n<i  rceolu- 
tlon  and  faith  In  democracy  and  In  America, 
we  go  forward  to  peace  and  to  victory.  I 
know  we  %  ill  not  falL 


MeoMrwl  Day  ScfBM  by  Rev.  J.  Oyds 
HoUer 


EXTENSION  OF  RSIIARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VtBCOMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THI  DNTIKD  8TAT«S 
Thursdav.  June  7,  19S1 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkooid  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  J.  Clyde 
Mohler,  pastor  of  the  Berryville  Pres- 
byterian Church,  at  the  Manorial  Day 
exercises  in  Green  Hill  Cemetery. 
Berryville.  Va.,  May  27.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Text:  Psalm  20:  5,  "In  the  luune  of  our 
God  we  will  set  up  our  banners." 

We  stand  here  today  to  honor  all  those 
who  have  served  o\ir  great  Nation  In  her 
hour  of  need.  To  pay  tribute  to  those  brave 
souls  who  paid  dearly  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  We  stand  here  today  as  living 
ciilzens  of  this  great  Nation,  under  God,  that 
we  might  take  a  backward  glance  to  see  what 
has  made  us  great  as  a  nation.  We  stand 
here  today  that  we  might  find  new  hope, 
courage,  and  devotion,  that  we  might  press 
forward.  In  the  strength  of  God,  to  the  ends 
which  He  has  set  before  us.  We  stand  here 
today  convinced  that  only  that  nation  which 
is  fedlowlng  the  course  which  God  has  re- 
vealed as  holy,  right,  and  good,  can  continue 
to  survive  and  prosper.  Any  nation  follow- 
Irg  any  other  course  will  soon  be  led  to 
the  poTiclplce  of  oblivion. 

In  the  scripture  I  read  to  you  from  the 
twehtleth  Psalm  you  find  the  'alth  of  David 
In  his  God  and  His  power  revealed.  Again 
let  me  read.  "We  will  rejoice  In  Thy  salva- 
tlca,  and  In  the  name  of  our  God  we  vrlll  set 
up  our  banners.  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord 
seveth  His  anointed;  He  will  hear  him  from 
His  holy  heaven  with  the  saving  strength  of 
His  right  hand.  Some  trust  In  chariots, 
and  some  In  horses;  btit  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Ood." 

As  we  take  a  backward  glance  at  our 
Nation,  we  see  a  progress  and  development 
tuiequalled  in  so  short  a  time  In  any  nation. 
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Hit  «ttli  tMIr  crwU  aftcrtfio*. 
nr  h«tti«»ft)r 

tek  tt  CUM  to 

wmtni  to  paf 

OoTs  tratb.  u^  whoM  duly 
tta* 

•  wortd  ti  flMad  vltlk  aaothMT 
or  SN,  ealllaK  tcr  tb*  oonplita 
of  tboM  ircvpttnc  tt. 
of  QuiBtUnity.  and  cn« 
to  nadBmUiM  and  dcatroy  tlM 
which  «•  hav«  teen 


Ib  tida  crltleal  boor  ««  must  ndtscoTer 
th*  toipartaam  erf  the  grHit  eonoepta  upon 

of  pinfTal  rMpocMtbatty  to  our  Ood  and  to 
MB.  tiM  vortli  ai  Um  tadlvldval. 
for  oChara.  W^  muat 
'  oat  of  awn's  relatkTnatilp 
vtib  OsJ  te  CMit.  aad  ar*  not  aelf  •auttaiji- 
!■(.  B  tfeay  ooMiMM,  tliay  lauat  bs  voAtt- 
flrdad  hy  ttM*  «b»  ■attoln  a  faith  In  the 
,  lo««,  and  power  of  an  Aloilcbty  QuA. 
Let  w  not  ^lr- 
iB  aBod.  if  »•  that  OMa  It  la 


OM  day.  a»d  than  lound  Um  mUl- 
taiy  frrea  f aai  nu  bcf on  tiM  ttwaata  of  a 
haathan  gtant.  who  waa  dafylac  both  tha 
affaiy  and  tbalr  Ood.  Dand.  who  later  wrot« 
tba  wardi  of  oar  tast.  approMbod  thte  gttnt 
vtth  ftva  •toaaa.  aad  a  alingabot.  Phyatcallr 
miprwtartad.  y«i  unaftakl.  be  went  up 
acataat  a  mighty  osan.  10  foat  tan.  wearing 
a  aoat  of  nail  wetgblBC  IM  pouada.  with  a 
ipaar  ^M  bead  of  wbteh  nwlgbud  18  poundn. 
Bat  David  wae  vletarlauB  tbat  day.  for  God 
waa  glTtng  him  eouragi  and  atrenfth.  Hla 
«otda  rballen^  ua  today:  '"TlKni  oometh  to 
mm  with  a  award,  and  with  a  spear,  ^id  with 
a  sblaid:  but  I  eame  to  thee^  In  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosta.  khe  Ood  of  the  armies  of 
laraal.  whom  tboo  haat  defied  '  It  la  thie 
kind  of  kryaKy  aad  faith  In  Ood  that  is  Tital 
la  Aaarlea  today.  A  man  with  anch  ralth 
wlU  aot  rilnfa  before  the  dictator  of  the 
hour,  but  wtU  obey  Ood  ratbar  than  men. 

Tbcra  la  a  itenfer  we  are  always  heir  to. 
That  kt  aegkict  to  Uve  up  to  oar  best,  and  ttil- 
•n  oar  f  poiiilTiHltlee  in  a  democracy  The 
danger  of  feeling  complacent,  with  a  sense 
of  aalf-taportMiee.  and  aelf-cufllclency  Of 
troattag  la  the  atom  bomb,  rather  than  in 
tba  Ood  who  aiade  the  atom,  and  reT^nled  to 
tbe  eacret  of  how  to  produce  from  It 

win.  Military  praparednees  Is  not 
-there  must  be  ipliitaal  prepared- 
tnvt  tn  chariots,  and 
aooBS  In  harass,  but  w  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  Lord  our  Ood." 

We  haw  been  listening  recently  with  great 
tntaraet  to  the  stat«nientn  of  our  genemls 
aad  high  oAelals.  These  men  charred  with 
grave  respcnelbUlties  In  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  our  Watloo.  do  not  orerlook 
tba  tmportanee  of  ti»e  spArinial.  General 
Dooglaa  MacArthur.  has  reiterated  the  fact 
tbat  our  problem  Is  mainly  a  sptrttvial  prnb- 
tem.  Oeneral  Omar  Bradley,  wrote  recently 
In  oaa  of  our  leading  maga^nea,  "A  nation's 
atiaugth  is  not  to  be  found  tn  its  treasury 
•tatementH.  It  Ues  Instead  in  the  character 
of  Its  people.  The  contest  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  today  over  the  Integrity  of  the  In- 
dlrldxml  Tereos  the  IntefiTlty  of  the  state  Is 
one  that  can  concelTabiy  last  to  tbe  end  of 
oar  Itfettme.  A  democ-acy  such  as  ours  can- 
not be  defeated  tn  this  struggle:  tt  can  only 
loae  by  default.  It  can  only  lose  if  our  peo- 
ple deny  through  indifference  and  neglect 
tbalr  personal  responstbUltles  for  Its  secu- 
rity aad  gTo#th.  Our  danger  lies  not  so 
In   a  fifth  column   whose   enemy   is 

It  lias  tn  a  first  cohimn  of  well- 
AnMrtcaa  ettlaeaa.  A  first  column 
of  uaeoaaelOBable  naa  who  are  100  percent 
il»iwtean  In  tbalr  dally  protestations  and 
lO-pareaat  ettlaena  In  tbalr  dally  routine  of 


Xa  tha  naota  of  our  Ood  we  have  set  up 
Muuwni,  wa  muat  keep  Ood  in  the  first 
plaea  ha  onr  baarta.  Tban  by  our  manner  of 
Bfa  aad  by  oar  taarhing  balp  our  children  to 
pot  Btm  first  In  tbalr  baarta.  This  U  vital 
to  oar  propaas  and  to  oin*  survival. 
Wa  eaa  only  do  tbte  oCactlvely  by  putting 
la  oar  hotaaa. 

Chrtattaa  cbaractn-  In  Chrlctlan 
yoa  baas  wactad  a  foundation 
for  JU»  tbat  Aiall  aerar  be  deatroyed.  duch 
ft  JWMdatkm  for  U/«  baa  baen  tha  heritage 
of  auBty  IB  our  Xatloa.  "Aa  bone  stui  re- 
kaat  tnfliianoa  in  AoMrlcan 
IB  a  racant  ranareb  nqiart  U  was  ra- 
tbat  tba  four  grealaet  tnfluaaeas  in 
ara  la  ordar:  (1)  tbe  hoote;  (2)  tha 
I  radio:  (S)  tba  public  Mhools;  (4) 
Wblla  tba  eboreb  offers  much 
oppertuaity  for  aducatlon,  training,  and  de- 
af CTirtatian  obaractar.  it  never 
I  It  Iry  to  raplaoa  tha 
of  paraata  to  train  tbalr 
ba  begoa 
I  eaiTlad  oa  la  tha  boaaa.  Par  tba  support 
tt  1tt»  Cbrtatlaa  cbdrcb  bM 


ptlahad  aaaa  ibaa  any  otba-  publ:  c  taotlta- 
tkM.  As  yoa  aae  tt  rapfea  foorth  1 1  Aascrtca 
today  In  tndasDoe.  It  baaat  baan  ■i:*pported 
•B  tt  deserves,  tmt  without  It  cv  Hatioo 
eould  never  have  booome  wtiat  tt  Is  Squally, 
without  the  prtvUegas  of  this  lanl  of  free- 
dom the  Cluisttan  church  cuuM  lever  have 
ministered  as  tt  baa. 

Tike  public  school  system  In  America  bas 
come  to  us  because  our  forefathers  wished 
to  educate  their  children  first  of  all  that  they 
might  be  abl-^  to  read  and  under  itand  tbe 
Bible,  and  then  live  a  useful  and  loble  life. 
In  a  pamphlet  written  In  1043  thre  appears 
the  message  that  may  l)e  found  now  on  the 
granite  plUar  on  the  east  gate  o'  Harvard 
University:  "After  Ood  had  carrltd  us  safe 
to  New  England,  and  ere  had  bt  tided  our 
houses,  provided  neoeesltlea  for  c  ur  liveli- 
hood, reared  convenient  places  for  (tod's  wor- 
ship, and  settled  ttie  chrll  government,  one 
of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked 
after,  was  to  advance  learning  anc  perpetu- 
ate It  to  posterity,  dreading  to  lei  ve  an  Il- 
literate ministry  to  the  churches  vhen  our 
present  ministers  shall  lie  In  the  d  ist."  Tet 
It  Is  true  today  ttiat  a  great  many  of  our 
youth  are  educated  In  schools,  but  they  re- 
ceive no  training  In  God's  word.  A?  an  edu- 
cfiUrr  wrote  not  long  ago:  "Here  tten  Is  our 
national  peril — that  the  supremlj  Import- 
ant task  of  our  generation  will  fal!  between 
the  church  and  the  state  and  be  If  nored  tjy 
both  TlJe  church  may  say  'education  Is  no 
longer  In  our  hands,'  and  the  v  ate  may 
say  on  all  religious  matters  we  a  e  silent.* 
Thus  millions  may  grow  up — are  actually 
growing  up  In  America  today — wltaout  any 
genuine  religious  training." 

If  America  is  to  continue  strong  if  she  Lb 
to  follow  the  course  that  will  mean  advance- 
ment In  the  finest  and  nobleet  lie  of  her 
dtlTwns  for  generations  to  come  C  od  must 
be  placed  first  in  otir  hearts.  If  om  children 
are  to  continue  to  build  after  us  i  nation, 
beautiful,  strong,  and  free,  we  nust  help 
them  to  this  end  by  putting  Ood  fti  at  In  our 
homes. 

This,  ni>  friends  and  fellow  cLlzens  of 
America,  la  our  opportunity,  yours  jnd  mine. 
This  Is  our  duty,  yours  and  mine.  May  God 
help  us  to  perform  it. 

In  the  n^me  of  our  God  our  bar  ners  first 
appeared,  may  they  continue  tbat  way. 

"Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  j  ray, 

Of  every  trtlw  and  ooast. 
Oh,  hear  ua  for  our  native  land. 
The  land  we  love  the  akost. 

Our  fathers'  sepulchres  are  here 

And  here  our  kindred  dwell. 
Our  children  too.  how  T*to»Ud  we  lova 

Another  land  so  well? 

Oh    guard  our  shores  from  everf  foe. 
With   peace  our   bosdeis   Mess 

With    prosperous   timsa  oar   clthe   crown, 
Our  fields  with  plenteousness. 

United  us  In  the  sacrad  love 

Of  honor,  truth,  and  Tbae, 
And  let  our  hills  and  valas  reaoum 

With  songs  of  Ubarty. 

King  of  the  nations   thus  to  Thee 

Our  country  we  conunand: 
Be  Thou  oar  Oulda  while  life  shal 

And  oar  Btsmal  mend." 

As  King  Oaovga  VI  aadad  his  brotdeast  on 
Christmas  BanUag.  IMO,  to  the  war  torn  aad 
anxious  British  Kmpire  ha  said:  "[  feel  wa 
may  all  find  a  BtaaMga  of  enoouragsment  In 
the  Unas  which  In  aoy  fV^Ing  words  I  should 
like  to  road  to  yoa:  'And  I  said  to  the  man 
who  stood  at  tba  gate  oC  tha  year:  Crive  lae  a 
light  that  I  OHV  tread  aafaly  into  tba  on- 
kaowa.  Aad  ba  nptteC  Oo  oat  Into  tba 
darknees  and  put  yotv  hand  bito  tbs  Haad 
of  God.  tbat  aball  ba  to  yoa  battar  tkiaa  a 
light  aad  aafar  tban  a  I 


last. 
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TelcTisaif  of  CMfK**iM«l  Hf  riigi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C  JOHNSON 

or  ooLoaAito 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  on  May  14  Dean  Alfange,  one 
of  America's  mc^t  eloquent  and  fearless 
leaders,  in  an  address  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  tendered  to  Mayor  ImpelUtteri. 
of  New  York,  discussed  the  televising  of 
congressional  hearings.  He  stated  my 
own  views  on  the  subject  with  such  force 
and  logic  that  I  ask  that  this  portion  of 
his  very  provocative  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E:!CCCEPTs  FaoM  Aooaxss  bt  Dean  Alfangb  at 
Testimoniai,     Oinnix    Tendeeid    bt     the 
CuiuuxN's   Weltaks   Fedeeatton    or   New 
York  Cttt  to  Matos  UfPEixrmau,  Wal- 
Doar-AsToaiA,  Mat   14,  1961 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  waa  intrigued  at  the  in- 
vitation to  join  Senator  Kefao'ek  In  paying 
tribute  to  Mayor  Impellltterl.     I  said  some 
unkind  things  about  the  mayor  in  the  course 
of  my  futUe  effort  to  elect  Ed  Corsi;  and  aa 
fcr  Senator  K£fatt\'Zr.  I  suppose  he  knowa 
what  I  have  had  to  say  about  the  telecast- 
ing of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  bearings. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  an  advocate  of  clrll  liberties.  I  abhor 
any  practice  that  tends  to  dilute  the  sacred 
protection  of  the  Individual  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
Is  fc-  this  reason  that  I  have  raised  my  voice 
asainst  the  telecasting  of  governmental  ac- 
tivities under  the  private  sponsorship  of 
commercial  companies;  and  I  say  this  with 
utmost  deference  to  Senator  Kxri^wa  whose 
presence  lends  such  a  great  distinction  to 
this  gathering. 

Yet  the  problem  ts  more  serious  than  most 
people  thmk.  For  to  subpena  a  man  who 
is  not  a  defendant  and  make  him  look  like 
a  defendant:  replace  in  effect  the  presump- 
tion of  Innocence  with  the  presumption  of 
guilt;  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  crosa-ex- 
amination  when  accused:  destroy  his  com- 
posure by  the  clatter  of  equipment  and  tha 
scorching  glare  of  klleg  lights;  reduce  him 
to  a  tense  and  wretched  spectacle  in  the 
sight  of  countless  millions;  and  do  that  under 
the  private  sponsorship  of  Time  magazine, 
bubble  gum  or  Howdy  Doody  Is.  in  my 
Judgment,  a  ringing  challenge  to  our  concept 
*of  civil  liberty  and  a  frontal  assault  upon 
the  body  of  private  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

If  I  were  called  as  a  witness  in  a  telecast 
cf  Government  business,  sponsored  say  by 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Beer.  I  would  refuse  to 
testify  on  a  brand  new  ground.  I  would 
refuse  to  testify  unless  I  were  duly  com- 
pensated for  my  public  performance  in  pro- 
moling  the  sale  of  beer. 

Government  business  is  not  show  business. 
It  is  the  function  of  government  to  recon- 
cile liberty  with  authority  and  freedom  with 
organization.  This  is  Msentially  a  judicial 
process,  even  at  the  legislative  level,  and  it 
cannot  operate  at  Its  best  under  the  scrutiny 
of  ubiquitous  fioodllghtt.  before  invialbla 
galleries,  and  In  the  confusion  of  the  clash- 
ing elements  of  light  and  sound.  The  fuN 
Ailment  of  justice  requires  sober  refiectlon 
and  quiet  deliberation. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  this  whole  problem 
be  thoroughly  debated  and  reexamined  un-^ 


der  the  leadership  of  the  bar  ind  a  code  of 
procedtire  formulated  for  witness  i  In  tela- 
▼Ised  public  hearings  that  will  protect  those 
hallowed  rights  which  we  regard  as  inalien- 
ahle  and  invlolstc.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
adopt  siudi  code  for  the  guidance  of  its 
investlgatlE^  ocmunlttees. 

In  these  days  of  fear  and  eoiifustui,  when 
throughout  the  world  the  lacips  of  liberty 
and  culture  are  snuffed  out  one  by  one.  how 
wonderful  it  ts  that  we  can  st:ll  express  our 
opinions  and  debate  our  diffennces. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  gi  eat  debate  to 
determine  our  approach  to  th;  problems  uf 
freedom  and  of  peace,  and  tte  fact  we  do 
debate  these  issiues  openly  and  honestly  Is 
thrilling  testimony  to  the  vl-Allty  a*  this 
blessed  Republic.  Let  us.  wit  a  Ood's  help, 
keep  It  that  way.  for.  after  all,  it  riakes  no 
difference  that  we  disagree  upon  the  methods 
of  approach  so  long  as  we  agree  upon  the 
major  premise — to  keep  our  he  -itage  of  free- 
dom and  make  it  the  pillar  of  pi  ace.  8o  long 
as  Americans  are  dedicated  to  i  his  high  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  force  on  earth  that  we  need 
fear. 

Yes:  to  keep  our  heritage  an  1  make  It  the 
pillar  of  peace;  to  keep  lit  the  embers  of 
liberty  and  fan  them  Into  fi&ines  of  right- 
eousness and  justice;  to  keep  Aiaerica  strong, 
her  people  proud,  uncrlnging.  imafraid:  to 
make  that  our  goal  and  never  to  forget  eter- 
nal ngllance  shall  alwavs  be  the  price  of 
liberty. 

Neither  this  generation  nor  any  future 
generation  will  ever  solve  conpletely  tbe 
problems  of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  these  objec- 
tives is  an  endless  struggle.  jFteedom  and 
peace  are  not  wares  and  merchandise  that 
can  be  bought  and  jaackaged  and  stored  away 
for  keepc..  They  are  achieved  DUly  by  con- 
tinuous exertion  and  everlasting  rededica- 
tion.  Perhaps  the  Creatcv  in  His  supreme 
wisdom  decreed  that  this  be  so — that  mortal 
man.  created  in  His  image,  might  strive  in 
every  generation  tor  the  noblest  attributes 
of  life  and  that  his  spirit  mighi,  not  atrophy 
in  the  listless  monotone  of  an  everlastingly 
secure  and  guaranteed  existence. 


Profram  of  tlic  Office  of  Price 
StabiligatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  RESifLARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTILER 

OF  NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  coment  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
two  clippings  frcnn  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  of  Jime  3.  1951;  one,  :tn  article  by 
Mr.  Louis  Bromfleld,  the  other,  e&itorial 
comment  of  local  Nebraska  editors  rela- 
tive to  the  impossibility  of  merchants 
conforming  to  the  OPS  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald  of  June  S. 
lasi] 

Tbis  Is  Tom  CotrMTBT — OPS  Gaows  Moai 
LuDiCBOUS  Dan.T 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 
The  OOlce  of  Price  StabUizatlon  program 
seems   to   become   a   little   more   ludicrous 
every  day. 


Very  cMarly  tha  wboit  progran 
up  on  ward-potittos  tezla  like  so  rau^ 
In  the  Truman  administration. 

Ptrst  an  emergency  was  detiared  whieb. 
even  with  Mr.  Truman^  Korean  war.  hM 
not  panned  out  and  Is  being  treated  with 
propn-  indifference  by  the  putdie. 

Then  the  Ol^  was  osUbliahed  with  hun- 
dreds of  mUlions  of  more  doUan  being  spent 
on  bureaucrats.  Its  declared  purpoee  waa 
to  control  pricea  and  wages  and  end  tha 
Inflation. 

To  begin  with,  any  sound  economist  or 
observant  cltlaen  knows  that  price  otmtrols 
have  never.  In  any  country  at  any  time  in 
history,  controlled  inflation  or  indeed  made 
any  impression  upon  It.  Prloe  cfmtrols  pro- 
duce shortages  and  black  marketa. 

The  OPS  has  not  controlled  or  lowered  tha 
{Mioe  of  meat  or  other  fixxia.  Until  quite 
recently  all  these  prices  continued  to  mount 
higher  and  higher.  The  recent  mild  de- 
cline in  pncee  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  workings  ctf  the  OPS  but  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  la  an  abundance 
of  most  food  and  the  price  has  come  down. 

MOEX    WAITU    BOlTOlfS 

Meanwhile,  the  OPS  states  publicly  that 
the  housewives  need  expect  no  real  relief 
until  October  at  the  earliest,  which  probably 
means  the  first  of  the  year. 

If  the  regulations  of  the  OPS  can  be  en- 
forced at  all.  which  Is  highly  doubtful  the 
result  wlU  only  be  a  scarcity  or  total  lack 
of  meat  and  some  other  commodities  in  the 
city  markets  and  a  flourishing  black  market. 

To  enforce  the  ordinary  regulations,  not 
to  mention  the  ludicrous  onss  regulating 
cuts  of  meat  and  slaughtering  methods,  an 
army  of  at  least  1.000,000  enforcers  would 
be  necessary. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Truman  would  like  to  provide 
waflle-bottom  jobs  iar  another  million 
henchmen.  But  it  would  be  pretty  hard  on 
the  taxpayer  to  make  the  eventual  oost  a< 
food,  when  taxes  fca-  the  waffle  bottoms  are 
added,  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  predicted  that  If 
the  old  OPA  continued  to  function,  there 
would  come  a  day  when  there  would  be  no 
meat  and  no  butter  for  sale  in  shops  in  any 
city.  Thst  Is  exactly  what  happened.  It 
may  easily  happen  again. 

The  administration  is  apparently  trying  to 
kid  the  farmer,  the  consumer,  and  union 
labor  all  simultaneously.  The  program  is  so 
muddled  that  nobody  could  obey  the  regula- 
tions if  he  tried  to. 

A  short  time  ago  the  odd  Mr.  DlSaUa 
Cffdered  a  10-cent  rollback  in  the  price  of 
beef  at  the  source  and  the  next  day  Erie 
Johnson  approved  a  wage  increase  of  9  to  11 
cents  to  the  packing-house  workers.  Who  la 
kidding  whom  on  this  merry-go-round? 
The  consumer  and  the  taxpayers  pay  alL 

D'SAIXX  JOa  A  DCAL 

Mr.  DlSalle  belongs  properly  In  the  Tru- 
man administration  which  rewarded  him 
with  bis  job  becatue  be  had  consented  to  nm 
in  the  Ohio  Denoocratlc  primary.  The  Tru- 
man forces  and  organised  labor  dBclals  were 
pretty  sure  that  Joe  Ferguson  didn't  have  a 
chance  against  Senator  Tar  and  tried  to 
beat  htm  at  the  primaries  with  DlSalle. 
When  DtSaUe  lost  out  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  OPS  job. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  although 
Mr.  DlSalle  was  mayor  of  Toledo,  he  waa  no 
mayor  iu  the  accepted  sense  of  mayoral  ra- 
sponsibilitles.  Toledo  has  a  commiaalon 
farm  of  government  and  Mr.  DlSaUe's  Job 
was  principally  eonflned  to  shaking  haada 
with  conventioneers  and  openli^  baasaia. 

No  one  questions  his  ability  aa  a 
craekn*.  which  Mr.  Truman  seems  to 
as  a  qualification  for  high  Oovemment  ] 

One  jnximlnent  Democrat  made  a  remark 
2  years  ago  that  "ward  politics  on  a  national 
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LESTERCHDlfT 


Wy9.  Ttilt  lettnr 


forth  the  results  of  a  questlonnhire  sub- 
mitted to  the  membership  of  this  local, 
and  the  Information  contained  in  the 
letter  Impresses  me  as  being  very  valu- 
able to  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
therefiM^  request  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbgokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordo^  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUovs: 

Local  No.  789. 
National  FroraATio:* 
o»  Post  Omct  Cuxes. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  May  22.  1951. 
Bon.  LcsTB  C.  Bmrr. 

United    States    Senator,    Senate    Office 
Building,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  SxxAToa  Htnrr:  KncJosed  herewith 
Is  a  sample  questionnaire  distributed  to  the 
membership  of  this  local.  The  resulta  are 
as  follows: 

1.  mneteen  out  of  thlrty-slx.  or  53  percent. 
oT  the  membenhlp  found  It  necessary  to  sup- 
plement their  postal  salary  by  engaging  In 
additional  part-time  work. 

S.  Twenty-one  out  of  thlrty-sht,  or  58  per- 
cent, of  the  membership  had  a  wife  or  other 
member  of  the  family  working  to  help  sup- 
port the  famUy. 

S.  The  grocery  bill  areraged  M  29  per  week 
per  peraon. 

1.  Of  the  36  members  answering  this  ques- 
ttwinatre.  Sa  were  uiable  to  put  aside  any- 
thing tn  the  form  of  sa-lngs.  The  other  4 
manbers  were  able  to  save  an  average  of 
8  percent  of  their  aalarles. 

5.  TWenty-«lj;  out  of  thlrty-slx,  or  72  per- 
cent, ai  the  members  found  It  necessary  to 
draw  on  thetr  savings  for  eaeenttal  living 
aipanaea  during  tlje  past  year. 

8.  Srventaan  out  of  thlrty-slz.  or  47  per- 
eant,  c*  the  members  were  forced  to  borrow 
money  during  the  past  year  to  pay  for  essen- 
tial  hoapttal.   medical,  dental,   and    imng 


Income  left  to  pay  for  rent,  fuel,  clothing, 

and  other  necesesry  living  expenses. 

The  answers  to  the  remaining  questions 
clearly  indicate  the  extreme  inadequacy  of 
present  postal  salarlea.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  most  of  the  postal  employees 
are  existing  on  substandard  wages. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  inlormatlon.  we 
respect! uUy  request  your  favorable  support 
of  S.  355.  postal  salary  legislation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RoBSKT  X.  BxnufS, 
Seeretory-3Yeo.siirer. 


1 1  rile  Fanner  to  Blame  for  Present  Hifk 
LiTinf  G»sts? 


It  wUl  be  noted  from  the  answers  to  ques- 
tloos  1  and  3  that  the  postal  employee  or  a 
member  of  hla  family,  and  In  some  cases 
both,  had  to  seek  additional  employment  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet,  a  yery  sad  situa- 
tion, but,  nevertheless,  a  cold,  hard,  realistic 
fact. 

The  average  ntxmber  of  members  in  the 
famTles  of  ths  people  questioned  is  three. 
On  the  baals  of  $a.aB  per  person  per  week. 
It  costa  •M6.M  to  feed  three  people  for  a 
30-day  moBth.  A  man  in  the  first  five  pay 
grades  brlBglng  home  %).90  to  %XH  a  month 
after  dednetlau.  depending  upon  grade  and 
number  of  dependenta.  has  very  Uttle  of  hla 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AIKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
a  bit  of  misinformation  concerning  the 
cost  of  living  is  being  circulated  through- 
out the  country.  The  metropolitan  press 
has  been  conveying  to  Its  readers  that 
food  costs  are  excessive  and  that  the 
farmers'  prices  should  be  controlled  In 
order  to  lower  over-the-counter  costs  to 
the  consumer.  Quite  an  intensive  anti- 
farmer  campaign  has  been  carried  on  In 
recent  months. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  Economics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  compiled  some  comparative 
figxires  on  food  costs  which  show  con- 
clusively that  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities have  declined  Instead  of  in- 
creased in  recent  months.  While  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  products 
have  decreased,  the  wages  he  pays  have 
increased  by  23.4  percent.  The  table 
shows  that  Industrial  earnings  have  in- 
creased by  31  percent.  Below  is  the 
table  which  compares  the  highest  price 
received  by  the  farmer  for  food  commod- 
ities since  World  War  II  and  the  price 
the  farmer  received  on  January  15,  1951. 
These  figures  apply  to  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REIiARKS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 


IN  TBDB  BSNATS  OP  TBE  mflTSD  eTATSB 

r^arsday.  June  7, 1951 

Mr.  GEOROE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racou)  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Aeheson  Bombshen." 
from  the  Albany  Herald,  of  Albany.  Oa., 
of  June  2.  1951.  dealing  with  the  State 
Departmoit  paper  relating  to  Formosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

Bditob'b  Outlcok — ^Tbb  ACHnON 


A  r«al  bombabell  azploded  In  tba  Senate 
hearings  on  the  M:acArthur  controversy  whm 
an  official  paper  was  released  showing  that 
the  Truman  administration  expected  For- 
mosa to  fall  to  the  Chinese  Communists  some 
18  months  ago.  More  than  that,  this  <toeu- 
ment  revealed  that  the  State  Department 
was  not  only  unwilling  to  advocate  a  policy  to 
defend  Pormoea  but,  for  what  It  called 
propaganda  purpoaes,  did  Instruct  Foreign 
Service  members  to  tell  the  story  to  the  world 
that  Formoaa  was  not  strategically  Im- 
portant. 

Such  an  admission  Illustrates  too  painfully 
the  confusion  compounded  that  has  been 
presented  aa  America's  policy  in  tha  Padflc 
One  of  the  major  complaints  of  admlnlatrax 
tlon  strategists  against  General  MacArthur 
has  been  that  he  nUfen  from  Padflc  Ocean 
myopia,  that  he  would  risk  loalng  the  Euro- 
pean theater  for  advantages  In  the  Far  Bast. 
Yet  now  It  Is  demonstrated  beyond  qaeatloii 
that  the  admtntstrattOD  haa  soifrted  from 
the  very  blindness  for  which  It  erltlclaea  the 
general.  The  SUte  Department  waa  engaged 
In  the  process  of  writing  oO  tha  Pacific  to 
Communist  ambitions  In  order  to  bold  the 
line  m  Europe  wtth  limited  resources.  All 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  SUtea 
Is  a  two-ocaan  coimtry.  dononstn^ed  ctoill' 
Ingly  m  the  last  world  conflict  by  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

And  there  are  more  aertoua  Ineoaalatenclea 
and  evasions.  For  instance,  President  Tru- 
man has  said  tbaX  hla  llxat  diiplaacure  with 
General  IfacArtbor  ooourred  last  August  38 
when  the  gen«^  aeiU  a  letter  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan.  point- 
ing out  that  Formoaa  liad  to  be  defended  and 
could  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Bed  enemy 
wltiiout  badly  Injuring  America's  strategic 
poaltlon  in  the  Padfle.  Tet  nlboiat  a  week 
ago  Seeretary  MarahaU  testlflad  bafon  tha 
Senate  oommlttaaa  to  the  effect  that  this  has 
been  American  policy  an  akmg.  Than  why 
was  the  Preeldent  dtapieaiifid  ovmr  a  ctata- 
ment  of  AuMrlean  poUcy  by  Oaneral  Mac- 
Arthur  on  AprU  11, 1051.  if  that  was.  Indeed. 
American  policy  as  far  back  as  August  SB, 
1950r 

TtM  answer  cornea  dear  now  on  this  publi- 
cation of  tha  State  Departmenfa  oOeial 
papor.  It  tuma  out  that  tha  State  Dqiart- 
ment  waa  willing  XhKt  Formoia  be  toRMd 
over  to  Red  China,  probably  prapentory  to 
aocadlng  to  MuawiW  wiahas  that  thaaa  tntv- 
natlonai  tarigaods  ba  admitted  to  tha  United 
Natlona  In  good  atandlng  aa  Chlna'a  oAolal 

XCVn— App 


Bat  tha  pablle  fWtor  o««r  O«o- 
MaeArthnr'k  ateteaacat  about  the  stn- 
tagle  value  of  Fbmoaa  foread  that  poiley  to 
ba  fftiangad. 

So  it  aU  eooisa  down  to  tha  fact  that. : 
ever  unhappy  Mr.  TVunom  waa  about  i 
IfecArthur,  the  oooBiuandar's  flnuMaa  aboatt 
what  ha  eanaiderad  to  be  mattnra  at  strataglc 
importance  did  prevent  Formoaa  frcwt  faahfig 
into  enemy  haada.  And  tlM  fcniffal  did  pr»> 
vent  thia  nation  fttm  agreeing  to  a  general 
plan  of  appeaaement  of  Oommunlat  Interests 
in  the  Pto  East,  srqppoeedly  to  guarantee 
America  "peace."  Involved  in  this  discour- 
aging episode.  In  our  opinion,  are  elements 
wtUch  are  America's  wcffst  enemies — fear, 
buslnns  as  usual,  lack  at  decision,  and  offi- 
cial double  talk,  which  wlU  attempt  to  aave 
lace"  in  order  to  hide  negligence. 


RolkBack  m  Meat  Prkes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

crwaouuoLA 

m  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STVTB8 

Thursday,  June  7.  19 SI 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  received  this  morning  a  telegram 
from  a  cattle  feeder  of  West  Point,  Nebr., 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  possibly  to  tboae 
who  are  attempting  to  administer  the 
Price  Control  Act.  There  Is  more  cattle 
feeding  done  in  Cuming  County  than  In 
any  other  Nebraska  county.  The  roll- 
back order,  t(«ether  with  the  80-percent 
limit  on  slaughter  by  packers,  will  im- 
doubtedly  result  In  shortages  of  beef  for 
the  consumer,  black  maricets.  and  higher 
prices.  It  will  take  a  kmg  time,  perhaps 
years,  to  overcome  the  damage  already 
d<«e  by  these  unwise  administrative 
orders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tel^cram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac(»s, 
as  f<rtlows: 


Ponrr,  Nksi.,  June  S,  1951. 
Senator  Btnua. 

Wa^ington,  D.  O. 
DasB  SsHAxot  Bmuot:  I  have  mads  a  trip 
cC  100  milaa  to  CHnaha  today  iocAlng  over 
the  market  and  all  I  could  aee  waa  unfla- 
Ishad  oattla  galora.  cattle  tltat  are  weii^itng 
as  mueU  aa  300  pounda  laaa  at  least  300 
po"->.d)>  under  wlaat  they  shoukl  be  weighing. 
It's  a  i^ty.  Now.  if  Mr.  Prealdent  la  playing 
for  votes,  we  may  Just  aa  weQ  quit.  Init  tf 
he  is  plairlng  to  put  maat  on  tha  table  of 
the  eonamiMr,  there  U  one  thing,  and  ttiat  la 
the  consumer  In  another  40  a»fu  wont  be 
able  to  get  meat.  Dont  <init  using  every 
elTort  to  get  before  Mr.  President  throogh 
his  man  DlSsIle.  This  act  should  be  knotted 
out  Jime  SO.  Certainly  tliere  are  thouaanda 
of  peq;>le  that  feel  the  aama  way.  My  county. 
Cuming  County,  prodtioea  more  beef  than 
any  eounty  in  the  State,  and  there  iant  a 
of  us  r^EilaciBg  cattle  wtth  tha  fear  of 
roU-bafdn.  which  wouM  caoaa  us  a 


Toora  reapaetmuy. 


Bb  0r«v. 


Trfbvie  I*  Ik*  Lrta  S«ft  iMsttvibky 
EXTENSION  OP  BBMARKS 

IK»I.  LEVEREH  SALTOIOTALL 

c»  miasi.a»siiis 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  RTATSB 

Thvndaw,  June  7. 19S1 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
many  Boston  clttiena.  and  all  music 
lovers  throughout  the  world,  will  mourn 
the  passing  of  that  great  mosleian. 
Serge  Koossevltzky.  whom  we  from 
Massachusetts  knew  ao  well  as  the 
leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, an  orchestra  of  whieh  we  are  so 
proud. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Kousseritzky,  puldlshed  In  the  Boston 
Herald  of  June  5,  together  with  an  edi- 
torial paying  tribute  to  him.  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  yesterday,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoso,  as  follows: 

(From  tlie  Boston  BeraUl  of  June  8.  lOOlI 

Saea  KotaHBvrrzxT  Suocvxaa  at  76 — Stm- 
PHomr  LsAon  BSBianro  Omx  or  WoiLO'a 
Gasaxasr 

Serge  Kounevltaky,  78.  conductor  asaeritua 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  OrehMtra.  which 
he  led  ttcm  1034  to  194S.  died  last  night  at 
tlM  New  Bn^and  Medical  Center,  wliara  hf* 
had  been  a  patient  for  tlia  peat  few  weeks. 

Dr.  Kouasevltaky  luMl  baan  in  poor  Iwaltli 
for  mcae  tlian  a  year.  Ba  was  strlekwi  with 
a  virus  infaetltm  in  Phoanix.  Aria.,  laat  win- 
ter, forcing  him  to  oaneal  a  Bunq;»an  tour 
aa  guait  conductar  wliieh  he  had  planned 
as  a  repetition  of  a  liiglviy  stiooeaafxil  tour  the 
previous  wintar. 

After  nllylng  from  the  fllneea  in  Ariaoaa, 
he  returned  to  tUs  Brookllne  hona.  Until 
fcLis  laat  ntneae.  he  had  been  warktag  with 
Borla  Ooidovaky  tn  the  preparation  ot  an 
opera.  Pique  Danu.  Their  work  had  baan 
InteiTuptad  frequently  by  Or.  KiiuaeiiiKiif's 
poor  liealtti. 

The  Ruaalan-bam  eooduotor,  who  had  been 
regarded  by  many  music  crltloa  as  the  world's 
greatest,  leaves  hla  wife,  tha  former  Olga 
MaumooC.  to  whom  ba  was  marclad  la  1M1; 
a  nephew.  Fabian  Sevitrtcy.  eoodtiotor  at  tha 
IndlanapoUa  Sympbosiy  OrelMatra:  and  a 
niaoe,  MTs.  Joaeph  DaPaaquale,  whoee  hua- 
hand  is  the  first  viola  player  in  the  BosUm 
Syniphony. 

ms  firat  wife,  tha  fomar  Hatalya  Ouchkoff. 
famad  aa  a  eculptor,  died  la  l»4a.  after  37 
yean  of  SMurlage.  Hla  aaeood  wife,  wlio  sur- 
vlvaa  him.  waa  1»U  aeoreiary  for  IS  years 
before  thalr  maniaga. 

AltlKnigh  rellnqiulabing  the  baton  at  tba 
aymphony  to  Or.  Charlea  Muaach  Sitar  ttM 
IMS  firing  aaaaon.  Dr.lTnutivltsI^  had  oon- 
tinuad  lUa  directonblp  of  tha  Barkahtec  Must* 
Center  at  Tutgiewood.  Lraos.  Be  liad 
piannart  ano^iwr  aeaetm  there  this 


Dr. 


tiM  Baatoa  SymplioBy, 
ft  hard 
wouMdrtO  thacrobeatr 
be  obtained  mmeOj  tha  tntarprrtattan 
Tba  rwtft  wm  the  ttfttac  eC 
to  apMoa  M  Ugh  as  tftat  at 
la  tha  wortd. 
BalMtuaUy.  ha  wane  aa 
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wttt  tb*  ovehMtn  vm  th«  banrlnff  of 

y<w%>«ny  br  Bucictena  dtirtnc  thctr  nax 
parkxta  tu  tiM  nbtumi*,  1%  tma  "dlanspect- 
fol  to  aft."  b*  toMitwL 

BntdM  hia  conActonhlp  Ability,  be  held 
the  4DUaiic«k)a  of  beln«  (»•  ot  the  ftaest 
ttmwt  ef  lOJ  tlflM  on  tbe  double  baee  the 
"tmll  fiddle"  ot  pofmUr  perlamce.  He  com- 
poeed  m  ooooerto  for  tbto  lixstiiunent  &nd 
orc&cetrm.  trmecnbed  many  classics  for  tt 
and  pUno  aBd  for  several  years  vas  sototst  on 
It  for  tlM  KUHlan  state  orchestra  lo  Moacow. 

LKAaUM    AT    13 

He  inks  bom  July  S6.  1874.  at  Nyshny. 
Voloetek.  Trw  |  north  Suasla ) .  His  mother 
died  whan  be  was  8.  His  fatXier.  a  vlolLn 
teacher,  started  the  boy's  musical  edu- 
cation. At  la.  Serge,  became  the  orchestra 
leader  In  his  home  town's  theater.  He  held 
the  post  tor  a  yean,  compoalng  Incidental 
music  for  the  voir'Hctes  m  addition  to  his 
other  taaka. 

LeaTtng  bonie  at  the  age  of  14.  he  )our- 
aeyad  to  lioaeow  with  only  3  rubles  In 
bte  pocket.  Be  chose  the  study  of  the  double 
under  Rambaussec.  Serge  not  only  be- 
ttae  scloist  of  the  imperial  opera 
orebaatra.  but  he  also  replaced  bis  teacher 
li*  turfaaaoi  at  the  conservatory  after  the 
latter^  dMth. 

KooMavttaky  spmt  10  year*  touring  Russia 
and  Kurope  vlth  the  instrument  of  which 
ba  was  the  ackuowled^ed  master.  At  one 
of  his  Itoaoow  recitals,  te  noticed  an  attrac- 
ttva  yonnf  lady  in  the  front  roir.  He  later 
warn  to  laaat  and  marry  lier. 
In  the  season  of  190)-10.  he  formed  his 
ehartareCi  a  boat  on  the  Volgt 
It  toorlni.  tleing  up  at  a  dif- 
etty  aaeh  nifht  Later  he  fonne<l 
In  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  In  1917 
to  Muecow  for  3  years  as  conductor 
d  tbe  Btatt'  ordicatra. 

Be  lift  hit  native  lanil  in  1930  because  of 
hia  ttltlanMai  agalnat  Um  Bolshevik  regime. 
■•  fMBitfad  ttw  "Ooneerts  Koossevltzky"  In 
tai  IMl.  and  S  yeai-t  Ut^  was  called  t} 


■•  took 


at  a  time  when  the  Boston 
at  a  low  ebb.    Its  Ocrman- 
Kan    Ifudt.    had     been 
vtth   asptoaage    and    Interned    iji 
L    Two  Buooeaacrs  as  oonductor 
vataly  to  rettim  the  orchestra  to 
ktlUtanua.    Soma  of  the  beat  mu- 
been  deported  as  enemy  allenti. 
depleted  the  orehestra  s 


■teppad  In  and  began  a 
whieb  within  a  year  had  r«- 
to  the  front  rank  erf' 
WfwiptMUj  groupa. 

ftmm  Um  WMhlngton  Poet  cS  Jon*  ff.  IHl  ] 

tT 


•oM  of 
%ar  It 


hST] 


Is  dead.     Ha  died  nt 
taktBg  the  Xvaali  orehaetia 
and  no  doubt  as  a  n>- 
of  that  toor.    His  doc- 
to  have  adilaad  blm  agalnM  it. 
to  Boatoa.  tha  maut  doc- 
b*  aoirid  not  oonduet  tha  Berk. 
Am  flMHval  at  TknglewDod  thla  year.    To 

in  life  to 
had  only  one  word:  '*Xm> 
ir  Moaia  w«a  tha  braath  of  life  u> 
aad  ha  asade  suale  tha  breath 
fl(  Ufla  t»  aawttaii  Aaartaaaa.  Is  no 
m  ha  Moaa  kaiosii  thaa  In  Uie 
It  ii  ham  to  ail  am  tha  thought 
agmn  an*  auatars  fltwa.  waavlxkg 
a  ipta  oat  «f  whauisi  occhaatra  ha  had  in 
tnm%  of  hl».  wUl  «a  lei^w  ha  aaaa  on  Uie 

tha  BoMoa  Byphony.    He  made  the  group. 


by  expert  consent,  the  finest  ensemble  in 
the  world.  Its  magic  was  the  magic  of 
Serge  Koossevttzky.  It  might  be  invidious 
to  compare  him  with  Toscanlnl.  and  we  do 
It  only  to  emphasize  the  Koussevltzky  style. 
Toacanlni  is  the  noble  Roman  in  his  Intel- 
lectual musicianship.  Koussevltzky.  tnough 
a  Slav  by  birth,  was  Mediterranean  In  bis 
spiritual  quality  He  had  an  extrRordinriry 
feeling  for  melody  He  had  It  In  every  pore 
of  his  being,  he  communicated  It  to  his  or- 
chestra, and  the  orchestra  poured  it  out  to 
their  entranced  audiences  He  u*ed  to  s^i.g 
on  the  dais,  and  the  pecple  In  front  found 
themselves  singing  In  their  hearts  w.th 
him.  There  was  a  sense  of  flow  in  h:s 
orchestra  which  you  four.d  In  no  other. 
It  was  the  flow  of  a  marvelous  unity. 

How  did  he  get  that  melody,  that  f.  -y. 
that  unity?  Only  by  hard  work,  by  the  in- 
finite art  of  takini?  paiius  This  was  his  ■ef- 
ficient secret."  There  w^s  the  constant 
drill,  tht  damned  rei'pra-i.  n.  the  attention 
to  detail — ail  to  knit  a  part  into  the  whole. 
to  make  the  fabric  perfect  to  .seek  new  and 
newer  heights  of  expression.  In  the  e.irly 
days  hts  orchestra  used  to  giumble  at- ii: 
his  endless  rehearisaLs  They  came  to  ac- 
cept them  as  the  price  of  tine  perfection  he 
sparkfd  in  them.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
leadership. 

The  point  about  K  mssevitzky  was  h.s  tift 
for  animating  everybody  nicund  hirn  T  .e 
dynamism  of  the  man  In  exnctlr.e  improved 
performance  was  only  one  aspect  of  his 
leadership.  He  used  it  to  realize  the  dreum 
of  a  universal  mind  to  put  music  at  tlie 
disposal  of  milllous.  Till  his  death  he  beset 
the  President  and  Members  of  Congres.s  to 
establuih  a  Department  of  Fine  Arts  This 
scm  of  Ruvia  had  s  passion  for  his  ftdopted 
country,  and  he  made  It  the  richer  i  )r  his 
presence. 


The  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  CEOaciA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U^TTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  QEGRQE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Who  Says  We  Are  at  War. '  by 
H.  T.  Mcintosh,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Albany  Herald.  Albany.  Ga..  and  pub- 
lished liTay  30.  1951,  regarding  the  situ- 
ation In  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WhS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

Who  £Uts  Wb  Ask  At  Was 

No,  son.  that  is  not  a  war  we  are  engaged  In 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a 
mare  police  action  in  which  the  United  Na- 
ttons  seek  to  quell  a  disturbance  started  by 
aocne  North  Korean  Communists  who  strayed 
off  of  their  reservation  and  started  shoutlug 
up  the  country  of  the  South  Koreans. 

Thus  tar  the  fighting  has  been  confined  to 
Korea,  and  even  though  hordes  of  Chinese 
Oommtmlsts  have  reinforced  their  North 
Korean  aympathlaers  to  the  number  of  hat* 
a  million  or  more  fighting  men.  the  shooting 
doaa  net  eonstttute  a  war.  So  declares  the 
United  Nations.  8o  say  we  of  the  Dnited 
Statea,  who  have  supplied  most  of  the  men 
and  auffared  most  of  the  casualties,  South 
Korea  excepted. 


It  could  become  a  war  at  any  time.  If  a 
few  Russian  divisions  should  accidentally  get 
!i  St  somewhere  in  Manchuria,  and  while 
witr.dering  around  should  accidentally  stray 

Int  '  the  fighting  zone,  and  some  of  their 
pLmes  should  begin  dropping  bombs  on 
United  Nations  troops,  the  mix  up  might 
suri'lc-nly  be  transformed  Into  a  war  But  it 
Isn  t  that  yet.  The  thousands  of  Americans 
w^i  tin-  e  riled  and  the  tens  of  thousnnds  who 
li  .V'  been  w.,iunded  have  merely  be"n  eri- 
ei'i;ei1  Mi  p<jlice  duty — quelling  a  riot,  as  it 
wore 

Gen  Dout'las  MacArthur  had  an  Idea  that 
i".  .-..i-'lit  s.nipUfy  matters  and  has\t:'i  the 
enri  f  fiehtinc  to  accept  now  an  l.'^sue 
which  mast  of  necessity  be  faced  eventually. 
and  u.se  ;)ur  atximlc  weajxtns  while  we  still 
have  the  advantage  over  actual  and  poten- 
tial enemies  Rut  he  was  overruled,  and 
removed  from  his  high  command  lest  his 
retention  create  the  Impression  that  we 
wanted  a  war.  that  word  "war"  being  high- 
ly di.stasteful  and  definitely  unofficial. 
There  i.s  fiKhting.  but  not  war.  The  cosi  is 
heavy,  but  purely  incidental  Men  are  dy- 
ing   but  as  f)e,ice  uScers  and  not  soldiers 

A.'^  for  communism,  we  are  of  course,  as 
unc' >mpromism«!y  against  it  as  ever,  but 
one  hears  in  Washington  strange  tallc  of 
W'rkmg  out  an  arrangement  with  Red  China 
fur  .in  armi-stlce  preliminary  to  the  end  of 
noting  In  Korea,  to  be  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Chinese  forces  and  our  own  police 
patrols  It  all  adds  up  to  inexpllcajle  con- 
tradictions, but  aa  long  as  It  is  a  mere  dls- 
turba.ice  and  in  no  sense  a  war  thai  we  are 
dealing  with,  Washington  hopes  to  to  along 
with  London  and  get  the  trouble  ironed  out. 
But  the  term  'Korean  War"  mtist  no-  be  em- 
ploved  We  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  real  war. 
.so  we  refu.>ie  to  have  one.  When  we  are 
ready  we  will,  presumably,  let  Russli  know. 
Being  noted  for  Us  great  sportsn.anship. 
Russia  will  of  course  await  our  ]  Measure 
while  obllsring  Congres.smen  and  witnesses 
apnenrlne  before  Investigation  con  mittees 
and  giving  Interviews  to  the  pn  ss.  tell 
everything  they  know  about  the  proiTcss  we 
are  making. 

Bit  don't  whisper  that  word  "war." 
Somebody  might  be  listening.  We  ai  e  mere- 
ly Using  Asiatic  Communists  as  sto  )gles  to 
give  realism  to  a  series  of  maneuver  i  In  ac- 
tual flehtlng  should  real  war  unfor' unately 
overtake  us. 


Address  of  Dr.  Samnel  Eliot  Morisoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK  .S 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GAFY 

or  naGiHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undir  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ri  cord.  I 
include  the  following  address  d-livered 
at  the  restored  Colonial  Capitol  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va.,  on  May  15,  1951  by  E>r. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  of  Harva  -d  Uni- 
vpr.sity.  at  ceremonies  marking  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Virginia  Resolution  for 
American  Independence. 

President  Pomfret.  Mr.  Rockefel  er,  and 
Invited  guests,  a  httle  over  175  years  ago  a 
very  remarkable  Ixxly  of  men  sfsembled 
here  in  the  house  of  burgesses  of  the  old 
colonial  capitoi.  of  which  this  building  Is  a 
faithful  replica.  It  was  ofllcially  styled  the 
con;  en  lion  of  delegates  heid  at  th^;  capitol 


In  the  city  of  WlBlaoUtrazf.  niay  bad 
fredy  elcetad  aeoonUng  to  tha  caflrage  at 
the  old  boasa  of  hnigiaatiB,  and  they  coo- 
venad  for  the  vital  porpoae  of  tranafevzlnf 
this  colony,  thla  lutyrlnoa  of  Xhm  Bcltlah 
Bnplra,  Into  an  Independent  rapublleaa 
state.  Oen.  Charlaa  Lea  not  ona  of  tha 
Virginia  Leea— who  waa  atatkmed  here  at 
the  time  racrultlng  troopa.  wrote  to  John 
Hancock.  President  of  the  Ccmtlnantal  Con- 
gresa,  "There  Is  a  noble  spirit  In  thla  prof> 
Ince  pervading  all  orders  of  men.  If  the  same 
shall  baooma  unlvwaal.  va  alwll  ba  saved." 
Ajkd  to  General  Waahlagton  on  the  aaaaa 
day  (May  10)  ha  wrcrte:  "A  noble  q>lrlt 
possesses  the  oonventku.  Tbay  are  almoat 
unanimous  for  ladapendance.  •  •  •  Two 
days  will  decide  It."  Five  daya  did.  You 
have  just  heard  tha  ftna  worda  In  which 
they  did  It.  That  reaolva  waa  received  by 
the  'Virginia  delegation  in  tha  Continental 
Congreaa  with  thankfulneaa  and  admira- 
tion.  and  by  the  Maanuihusetts  delegation 
with  an  equal  enthtialasm.  For.  as  Elbrldga 
Gerry  'wrote  a  friend  In  Boston  on  May  1, 
'Virginia  Is  always  to  be  depended  upon; 
and  so  fine  a  spirit  p*%valls  among  them 
that,  unless  you  send  some  of  your  cool 
patriots  among  them,  they  may  be  for  de- 
claring Independency  before  Congreaa  la 
ready."  Ten  days  later  the  Ooatinental 
Congress,  on  motion  of  John  Adams,  re- 
solved that  It  be  reccmimended  to  the  re- 
spective assemblies  and  conventions  of  the 
united  Colonies,  where  no  government  suffl- 
clent  to  the  exlgenctea  of  their  afTatiB  have 
been  hitherto  establtahed.  to  adopt  such 
government  as  shall  •  •  •  best  conduca 
to  the  happlnaas  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents in  particular,  and  America  In  gen- 
eral." But  Lhls  resolve  of  May  10  waa  not 
known  here  when  the  resolutions  of  May 
IS  were  passed;  for  the  malls  then  required 
8  to  10  dayi  to  cover  the  dlstancs  between 
Philadelphia  and  WlUlamstrarg.  The  Vir- 
ginia convention  acted  Independently  of 
the  Congress  rectnnmendattan. 

It  was  high  tlnw.    The  XThlted  Colonies 
had  been  fighting  the  Royal  armies  for  IS 
months  In  May  ITTS.    PoU-fladgad  war  had 
been  going  on  for  over  a  year.    Bunker  HID, 
a  bloody  and  desperate  battle  by  any  stand- 
ards, was  fought  11  months  before  the  'Vhr- 
ginJa  convention  met.    General  Washington 
had  been  Commander  In  Chief  of  Armed 
Forces  of  United  Colonies  for  over  10  months 
before  the  Virginia  Convention  met.     The 
Grand  ITnlon  flag  was  tiaed  in  Washington's 
command  for  4  months  before  the  Virginia 
convention  met.    In  the  imnmer  of  1775 — 
not  1778 — Congress  authorised  the  Arnold, 
Montgomery,  and  Schuyler  military  expedi- 
tion against  Montreal  and  Quebec — an  offen- 
sive-military operation  If  there  era  was  one; 
they  created  a  Continental  Navy  and  Marine 
Corpa  and  arat  forth  an  armed  fleet  and 
landing   force   under   Commodore   Whipple 
which  made  a  succeasful  amphibious  aasault 
on  Naaaau  in  tha  Bahamas.    In  Virginia,  too, 
there  had  bean  civil  war  for  over  a  year 
before   the   convention   met.     Aa   early   as 
April  1775  the  the  Botise  of  Butgeaaea  met 
at   Richmond   as   a  revolutionary   conven- 
tion, put  the  Old  Domlnifln  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, forced  Governor  Lord  Dunmore  to  rstlza 
to  Norfolk,  and  then  to  take  r^oge  on  board 
a  British  frigate  In  Hampton  Roads.     As 
far  back  as  December  9.  1778,  at  ttxn  battle 
of  the  Great  Bridge,  tha  Royal  cause  was 
lost,  with  Colonel  Woodfcrd'a  vtetoty  and 
occupation  of  HoetoUi.    In  Fetouary  1776, 
there  was  a  sharp  fight  betvaen  patxioto 
and  loyaUstu  in  Mcrth  Oaroilna;  and  Oananl 
CUntoB's  ezpadltton  was  already  on  tha  «af 
to  Charlestoa,  8.  C  whan  tha  Virginia  oon- 
vantfcm  met.  17ft  yeara  ago. 

Tet,  all  thla  while,  a  yaa 
Icaaa  wbUe  flgbtlng  the  ac^dftna  of  King 
Oeorga  maintained  that  Uaey  were  k)yal  anl>- 
jaeta  of  King  George.   Tba  Maw  BnglaBd  dal- 
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agatlai  tn  Ongreaa  found  that  the  vsry 
thoaght  of  iBdepandance  waa  anathema  to 
most  ot  tha  Menibsrs»  wltti  tha  mMo&pQaix 
of  Richard  BKuy  laa  and  soma  others  of 
the  Virginia  delegation,  ao  they  wla^  l»p« 
allant  and  let  eventa  wcrk  for  tham.  For 
"after  all.  ay  frteod."  John  Adama  wrote  to 
James  Warren  ApcU  22.  1770,  "I  do  not  at  aU 
wander  ftmt  so  much  reluetaaca  has  been 
tibawn  to  the  maaaurs  of  independency.  All 
great  dUmges  are  htooxna  to  tha  humaa 
Boind.  eaiieolaUy  thoas  which  are  attaodad 
with  great  dangns  and  uncertain  eflecta. 
Mo  man  living  can  foreaee  the  oonsaquenoes 
of  such  a  aneaaure.  *  *  *  We  may  pleass 
ourselves  with  the  pro^set  of  free  and  pop- 
ular govammanta,  but  there  la  great  dai^er 
that  theas  govemmenta  will  not  make  ua 
happy.  God  grant  they  may.  But  I  faar 
that  in  every  assembly  members  will  Obtain 
an  inltnenos  by  nolas.  not  sense;  by  mean- 
neaa.  not  greatnaas;  by  ignorance,  not  laara> 
ing:  by  contracted  hearta,  not  large 
souls.  *  *  *"  And  only  a  few  days  later 
Richard  Henry  Lee  wroia  to  Gen.  Charles 
Lee.  who  had  been  Irritated  by  soma  of  tha 
eriuclama  d  him  in  Oongreas.  '^ou  know, 
my  friend,  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  a 
Jealous  spirit,  and  that  Senators  are  MtX  al- 
ways wiae  and  candid,  but  that  frequently 
they  are  govemad  by  env^,  enmity,  and  a 
great  variety  of  bad  pastloms."  So  U  theaa 
two  leading  advocataa  of  American  inde- 
pendence could  feel  such  qtialma  on  tha 
very  eve  of  Independence,  la  It  a  wonder  that 
the  most  rapreeentative  Americana  hung 
back?  And.  most  of  all.  the  gentlemen  ^ 
VlrglnU? 

In  the  Old  Dominion  every  man,  wconan. 
and  child  had  been  brought  up  to  fear  God 
and  honor  tha  King.     Many  of  the  oldv 
men.  and  their  fathers   and  grandfathers 
before   them;    some   CTen   had   fought   for 
King  Charles:   and  repubUcaniam  to  them 
meant  almost  wtiat  communism  does  to  ua. 
Tbere  waa  no  racial  enaaity  hoe.  aa^fMMre; 
all  ware  KogUah  of  the  BngUsh;  but  by  that 
token  they  were  heirs  to  Kngltah  liberty; 
Vtmj   would    not.    could   not.    accept    any 
aecood-rata  status  in  tha  Sngllah  emplta — 
they  were  subjects  of  the  King,  yea.  but 
not  of  Farllaaaeat;  and  they  had  read  in 
their   waU^thumbed  Algernon  Sidney   and 
Locke  and  Hatrington  that  if  the  Frinoa 
breaka  hia  impUed  ocn^iact  with  hla  peo- 
ple, it  U  their  right,  their  du^.  to  reaiat— 
and  to  aoaka  their  last  appeal— to  HeavuL. 
With  aU  tlMae  historic  mBmorlae  of  their 
Sngllah  past— in  which  love  of  lUierty  and 
loyalty  to  the  crown  ware  a^in^ilad.  strug- 
gling in  their  hearts,  memoriea  of  Bunny- 
mada  aa  well  as  Agineourt:  Flodden  Field 
aa  well  as  Marston  Moor,  tha  BlU  of  Bighta 
aa  weU  aa  the  Declaration  at  Cxeda,  Brad- 
<k>ck'a    defeat   ea    weU    aa   the    nalna    at 
Abraham— what  ware  they   to  dot 
with  all  that  past.  aU  that  gorgeous 
eantry  d  the  Rngjlsh  Irietory.  all  that  sidan- 
did   growth   of    tha   Bngiiali   (JonsUtutton 
"broadening  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent"?    It  took  Imagination  tuch  aa  few 
aave  Jefleraon  had  to  aee  that  ilslon  of  the 
future,  at  fzee  Statea  in  a  Federal  r^ubUe. 
freedom  and  aqueU^  fee  alL     Tbe 
feared  the  conaeqwenfas  of 
Just  aa  John  Adaaa.  eoe  of  Ua  warmest  ad- 
Toeatea,  hinted:  wttb  the  restraining  band 
of  custom,  precedence,  loyalty  withdrawn, 
would  not  eonfusinn.  dlacord.  anarchy  en- 
sue?   And.  asked  many,  graBt<d  tndepend- 
anee  were  deairaUe  cofold  tt  he  won  agalaat 
the  wni  ot  the  gieatert  emplia  tm  eartb? 
The  Tbftrty  Teen  War  waa  not  loneh  fnrttiar 
back  from  that  generatJon  than  the  CSvU 
War  fWar  Bsiwesn  the  atatas)  is  tnm  v: 
and  tbe  oas  lite  ttw  otbae  aias  an  awfol 
WT**  at  what  happens  to  a  eoontry  In  a 
bittv  civU  war. 

So,  I  a^  you  young  people  who  are  ao 
tcm  today  betwesn  dul?  en4.  espedleney; 
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eotttemi^ating  tka  bonor  of  an- 

oiber  world  war  and  siiiaaiitlin  an  hm  las  Inn 
to  a  ghastly  form  of  bariiartsaa.  between 
tbe  tnstinot  to  prsaerve  our  aadeDt  lihartlaa 
and  tbe  dealre  to  eruah  rutbleaaly  thuea  wbo 
challenge  them;  I  ask  you  to  ramaaobar  thai 
our  fcrbaara  of  1776-16  wsta  in  tha  aame 
quandary.  Tbrtra.  I  belleva.  waa  the  greatec 
agtmy  and  tbe  more  dlMeult  eboloa;  for 
while  we  only  are  faced  by  the  obotca  at 
defending  tbe  proved  libertiaa  that  our  f ora- 
f  athera  have  won.  or  letting  tbea  go  by  da- 
fault,  through  neglect  ec  cowartUoa,  tbay 
had  to  aubmit  to  the  lnaultii«  conditions 
impoeed  by  the  BriUah  crown,  or  embark  on 
tbe  unetplored  aea  of  Independence  We  are 
called  on  to  make  aacriflos^  great  aaolAoaa. 
for  what  we  have  and  bold;  they  were  called 
upon  to  make  even  greater  saertfloas  for  an 
untried  thing  of  doubtful  outooma.  our  Amer- 
loan  RepuhUe. 

And  don't  think  tbeee  men  ct  1775-78  were 
any  oldu  or  mora  ei|iarlaacad  than  you. 
George  Wsahlngton.  when  he  took  onmmand 
of  the  American  Army  was  on^  tt;  Richard 
^nry  Lee  and  John  Blair,  who  represented 
the  College  of  WilUam  and  Mary  in  the  con- 
vention, were  tlM  aaae  age  aa  waa  Waabing- 
toii;  Patrick  Hen^,  whan  thla  convantim 
met.  waa  not  yet  40;  JaoBsa  Maroe^  waa  Just 
40:  Arehibald  Cary.  9bo  reported  tha  raao- 
lutlona,  waa  46;  TlMMnaa  JeAazaon  waa  gg; 
Juoea  Madleraa,  not  yet  26;  Bdmund 
flolph.  a  future  governor  of  Virginia, 
her  of  tbe  Federal  Oonvantion  and  Waab- 
ington'a  Secretary  at  State,  waa  not  yet  2t 
wlten  be  took  hie  aeat  in  thia  body. 

There  ware  older  man.  too,  in  tbla  Virginia 
oonvantion;  Rkdiard  Bland  waa  M;  Bd- 
mund Pendleton,  wbo  waa  etaoaen  president 
tbe  fltst  day.  at  56  waa  regardMl  aa  one  «( 
tbeeMera. 

But  more  important  then  tba  agee 
tbe  <d)araetera  and  standing  of  tbe 
gatca.  Oeo^e  Washington's  brotber,  John 
August!  ns  Wsahlj^tan.  4  yaan  his  Junior, 
vraa  one  of  the  datogataa;  the  Lee  f  amUy  waa 
repreeented  by  "Light  Kama  Hairy"  from 
PrtBoe  William  County;  Tboansa  LudwaU  Lea, 
and  BIchani  Henry  Lee— cnly  ^le  latter  waa 
detained  by  bnstnam  iu  Pbllndelpbia.  Wtt- 
Bwn  FItalaigb  represantad  King  Oeoege 
County;  Tbomaa  Nelaon.  Jr..  York  Gountf. 
Preaant  also  ware  Bdmund  and  Tboaaa  Han- 
dolpb;  George  Maaon.  of  Ounatoa  HaU;  all 
the  old  Virginia  namea  were  there,  and  many 
new  onaa.  Ilka  Joaepb  Jomaa.  of  King  George 
County;  Jamee  Madlatm.  at  Orange  County, 
whIeb  would  be  known  in  tbe  future. 

As  the  hiatorUn  Baiay  Adama  wrote  00 
years  ago.  tliose  Virginians  "were  equal  to 
any  standard  of  esedHenee  known  to  hlatary. 
Their  range  wee  narrow,  but  witbln  it  tbay 
were  aiyreme." 

Bdmund  Pendleton,  proaaptly  eleeted  Preal- 
dant.  addi  aaaad  tbe  Oc-nventlon  in  pert,  aa 
foUowa: 

Sincere    thanlta    for    the    honor    done    me 
In  your  eleetton  to  tbla  high  and  important 


We  are  now  met  In  General  Oonvantion 
•  •  •  at  a  time  tndy  erttleal.  wban  sub- 
Jeets  at  tbe  most  la^artant 
nature  require  our  aartooa  ataentlnn 

'^lie  adndnletratlan  of  Jnstlcs  and 
all  tba  powers  of  govsmmsnt  lava 
so^tendad  for  near  2  yaara.    It  wUl 

tbe  great  stn«gle  we  are  mining  tn  tbto 


of 

•  I  am  dtreetad  by ' 
at  Satety  to  bv  before  ftn. 
"In  Ibe  dieniBsl  m  at  tbaas,  and  all.- 
subjaeta  wbldi 
sratlen.  psrmit  tzM  to 

wnanlndty.  and  diligenee.  m  tbs  most  ilkaly 
1  of  bringing  tbaas  to  a  biqi^  i 
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to  Ito  OoavMittaa  aad  w\ 

momlBff  at  t.  and 
ttaf*  irutoii  Puiih  Cbimttk  oa 
tlw  ITm,  ft  tfsy  ■ppolBtad  by  ttoc  OaBttaintta 
Od^Wi  for  fMAtac  and  pn9«r--fcr  tlM  vwy 
■oed  raMoa  ttMt  tlkt  tbrn  tneombciit  oT  Ui*« 
ckvreb.  «to  aafud  lir.  OuBm.  «m  •  tory. 
'*'Urt^«B  buMlrad  oilinttt  Okm  aad  mUltU 
«cr*  Mdwd  imlnd  to  90  to  tlM  — imnr* 
of  th*  pMtrteto  IB  nortb  OvoUim.  A  p«Cl> 
Oen  fms  AiUiU  Oounty  la  th*  vallay  «•• 
raad.  "Httlnc  fortb  tb»  preantt  tmhappy 
sttoatloa  «f  tt»  eomty.  and.  fron  «te  •  •  • 
o(  vanfaaaea  mow  potaudiiig.  rapra> 
ba  Baeaaattjr  of  maiinf  tba  Ooof  ad- 
ot  tlw  Ytettad  Ooloniaa  Um  moat  par- 
fact.  tadapaBtfant.  and  laattog.  and  of  tram- 
tag  aa  afuai,  firaa,  aad  ttbaral  fovammant 

of  all  fotnra  agaa." 

oUmt  local  patltlona  of  tha  aama 

to  a  larfa  Coaunlttaa  on 

of   tha  Ooloay.   Archllwld   Gary. 

la  a  Mt  of  ntm*  from  Bng- 
many  of  tha  wavartog 
Tbis  «aa  tba  ncwa  t'oat 
reaaarlaa  vera  alraady  at 
to  rataforea  tha  royal  armiaa  ta 
pat  down  tiM  raballtoa.  Ttiara 
about  this  bafora:  tbat 
hlrtBg  troopa  In  Oanaaay  or 
to  do  ttaa  dirty  work  that  hla  awn 
to  parform,  but  bera  ma 
that  ba  vaa.  In  tha  wnrda 
«f  tha  Oatiarattoe  of  Indapradanea.  nrana- 
porttaf  lifa  analaa  of  fotaign  akarcanarlea 
to  iiiinilila  tha  worka  of  daatb.  daaolatlon. 
Mid  tfnuay  ahasdy  bagon  wttb  drcma- 
•toaato  cC  araaKy  aad  parfldy  aearealy  imt- 
•IMad  la  tha  meat  barbaroua  agaa.  and 
totoUy  UBVorthy  tha  baad  of  a  atrUtaad 
Thli  vaa  tba  laat  atrav.  Aa  oatrar 
«r  tha  Ooattaantal  Onngraaa.  vroca. 
"A  amaaa  tafatuattoa  baa  poaaasaad  tba 
to  drtva  nisttata  to  tha 
Svarythlng  eonTlneaa 
■M  that  tha  ablimaa  of  a  ebUd  might  bava 
thii  eooatry.  ao  atroeg  baa  baen 
%t  to  Brttala.''  But  tha  am- 
oC  Ctanaaa  mawnartaa.  Ilka  tba 
of  r»i^*.Mrf  asttaguiabad  tba 
tha  laat  flfia  of  loyalty 
la  thoaa  who  ehartahad  Ubtrty. 
l-CQt  Itry  aould  ba  loyal  to 
that. 

Kf  tha  Uth  of  May.  ArdUbald 

oa  tha  Stata  of  tha 

that  yoa  hava 

tha  VlrglBla  dala- 

tha  Unltad 

It  atataa,  ab- 

■U  allaglanca  to  or  dapandtmca 

L  tha  Ckova  or  ParUaaiant  of  Qraat  Brtt- 

tha  Oootoattoe 

that  a  oonuatttaa  ba  appotntad 

a  ifcrlatotint)  of  rlghta.  and  a 

aa  wUi  ba  moat  Ukaly 

ta  tha  eotoay. 

anbataBttal  axMl  aqual  libavty  to 


trama  of  goramment  adopted  Juna  29;  but 
It  waa.  aboi'a  all.  Oeorge  Mason  wbr  draXted 
tha  Daclaratlon  of  Rlghta.  adopted  June  12. 
that  praeedad  the  ConjtltuUoo  of  the  Com- 
moewaalth. 

Tbla  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rtmits  as  It 
waa  oOcially  named,  or  BlU  of  Rights  u  it 
la  generally  called.  Is  one  of  the  great  liberty 
documents  of  all  time.  For  It  was  txith  a 
quintessence  of  the  experience  of  freebom 
Bngllahmen  In  the  past;  and  of  what  great 
writers  on  political  theory  like  Locke  and 
Montesquieu  had  taught  about  limitations 
on  gOTemment.  At  the  same  time  it  was  the 
parent  of  all  later  bills  of  rights — of  the 
raat  of  the  13  States,  of  the  Federal  BlU  of 
Rights  of  1791.  of  the  French  Decelaratlon 
de  Droits  de  I'Homme  oS  1789;  and  of  in- 
numerable later  charters,  including  that  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  have  attempted  to 
define  the  basic  rights  of  man  which  no  gov- 
arunent  or  official  has  a  right  to  infringe. 

This  Virginia  Bill  of  RlghU  begins,  para- 
phrasing John  Locke: 

"That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free 
and  Independent,  and  have  certain  Inherent 
rights  of  which,  when  they  enter  Into  a  state 
of  society,  they  cannot  •  •  •  deprive  or 
dlveat  their  poaterlty;  namely,  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing and  pOBsesslng  property,  and  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety  " 

Locke  had  written  "Life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty." Jetferaon  improved  on  Mason,  writing 
"Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  " 
What  a  felicitous  summary — for  the  "pursuit 
of  happiness"  Includes  everything  else  It 
la  the  moat  precious  right  that  we  inherit — 
the  one  to  which  we  should  always  cling — the 
ptinult  of  happiness.  We  may  never  attain 
It.  We  may  enjoy  it  for  but  a  brief  moment. 
Oar  happinesa  can  never  be  perfect  in  this 
world.  But  the  pursuit  of  it,  the  right  to 
mind  our  own  business,  to  follow  nur  own 
tastes  and  Inclinations,  the  Inestimable 
prtTllega  of  doing  what  we  feel  God  has  given 
us  to  do;  that  is  the  secret  of  the  good  life. 
now  and  always. 

Some  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  comes 
Itralght  out  of  Magna  Carta — the  right  of  a 
man  accused  of  crime  to  be  confronted  with 
the  aeeuwra  and  witnesses  and  to  a  speedy 
trial  by  a  Jury  of  hla  vicinage.    That  he  may 
not  be  deprived  of  liberty  except  by  the  law 
of  tba  land  or  the  Judgment  of  his  peers. 
Others  come   from  the  Petition  of   Rights, 
with  which  Charles  I  had  been  confronted 
In  1828:  That  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to 
glTe  evidence  against  himself — nemo  tenetur 
prodara  selpaum.  as  Lord  Justice  Coke  put 
It:  that  standing  armies  in  peace  time  should 
ba  avoided  as  dangerotis  to  hberty.  "and  that 
In  all  caaaa  the  military  should   be   under 
strict  subordinHtlon  to  and  governed  by  the 
civil  power."    Others  were  derived  from  the 
BUI  of  Rights  of  1680.  which  concluded  the 
"glorious  revolution"  that  brought  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary:  a  paohlbitlon  to  the  execu- 
ttf  to  att^pend  laws  in  favor  of  Individuals; 
prohibition  of  ezc^ive  ball  and  of  cruel  and 
untiaual  ptmlahmenU.    And  still  others  were 
naw.    or    davalopments    otrt    of    principles 
BMraly  adumbrated  before — the  freedom  of 
tha  paaaa.  wblcb  aa  Jetlaraon  said  is  basic 
to  all  otbar  rigfata  and  liberties:  and  religious 
liberty.     In  the  committee's  original  draft 
piaaautad  to  the  Convention,  this  was  a  mere 
right  of  toteratton:  but  young  James  Madi- 
aoe  of  Orange  County  roae  up  and  said  Justly 
that  toleration  was  not  enough;  it  smacked 
of   coadaaoanalon    on   the   part   of    a    state 
thwrvh.    Aad  tha  Virglnu  BUl  of  Rights  de- 
elarad.  "All  ama  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
fraa  asarclaa  of  religion,  according   to   the 
<he<ataa  of  oonadanee."  and  couples  It  with 
tha  oorreapcmdlng  duty  "to  practice  Chria- 
tlaa  forttaaranca.  love,  and  charity  towards 
aach  othar." 
Aad  thoaa  rights  were  valid,  not   merely 
Ibey   wera   derived  from  American 


and   Knglisb   ezpertenea,   but   beckuse  tbey 
were  based  on  the  ancient  theory  3f  natural 
law  or  the  law  of  Ood.  the  instinctive  belief 
of  civilized  peoples  that  no  law  not  based 
on  divine  commands  is  valid.    T^e  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights  har  a  back  to  antiquity.     In 
Sophocles'    Antigone    (line  450.   I4«b  ed.   of 
Chapman's  translation,  p.  22)  Crem  says: 
"And  thou  didst  dare  to  violate  the  law?** 
A>  t'gone  replies: 
"Yes;    for  these  laws  were  not  mdained  of 
Zeus, 
And  Justice,  who  sits  high  amon;  the  gods, 
Has  naught  to  do  with  unjust  laws  of  men. 
Nor  did  I  think  that  thou,  a  mortal  man. 
Had  pow'r  to  declare  both  null  and  void 
Th'     unchangeable,     unwritten     laws     of 

Heaven. 
They  were  not  born  today  nor  y«  atcrday. 
They  die   not,   and  none  knoweth  whence 
they  sprang." 

Natural  law  must  be  the  foundation  of  all 
human  enactments  which  are  to  endure,  and 
t  is  concept  of  law.  as  old  as  man,  became 
through  the  genius  of  George  Ifason  the 
foundation  of  the  American  con  .Ututlonal 
sys'em. 

The  bill  of  rights  was  followed  bf  the  con- 
stitution, adopted  June  29;  so  Virginia  may 
claim  to  have  been  a  free  and  Inlependent 
commonwealth  before  the  United  States  In 
Congress  assembled  declared  its  Independ- 
ence on  July  2. 

Other  colonies  had  been  ahead  of  Vir- 
ginia in  giving  their  delegates  t(  Congress 
power  to  vote  for  independence,  bi.t  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  was  the  first  tc  order  Its 
delegates  to  propose  Independer  ce.  That, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Virgin  a  was  the 
oldest,  most  populous,  wealthy  and  famoxia 
of  the  Continental  Colonies,  gav  j  the  Vir- 
ginia resolves  their  peculiar  slgnl  Icance;  to 
which  their  perfect  timing.  In  relation  to 
the  colonies  that  were  hanging  ba:k,  and  In 
relation  to  events,  added  an  extra  pull. 

"(By  I  every  post  and  every  (lay.  Inde- 
pendence rolls  In  on  us  like  a  torrt  nt."  wrote 
John  Adams  on  May  20.  "The  delegates 
frjm  Georgia  made  their  appea*  ance  thla 
day  in  Congress  with  unlimited  pjwers  (for 
Independence).  South  Carolina  1  as  evicted 
her  Governor  and  given  her  deleg  ites  ample 
powers  •  •  •  North  Carolina  have  given 
them  full  powers.  •  •  •  'iijia  day's  post 
had  brought  a  multitude  of  letten  from  Vir- 
ginia, all  of  which  breathe  the  sa  ne  spirit." 

On  the  27th  the  Virginia  resolutions  were 
read  In  Congress. 

On  June  5  the  Provincial  Congre  x  of  Penn- 
sylvania listened  to  tb«  reading  d  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  May  15.  and  instructed 
Its  delegates  to  vote  for  Indepent  ence — and 
Pennsylvania  was  then  as  later  ths  Keystone 
State.  On  the  7th.  Richard  Hei  ry  Lee  on 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  delegation  submitted 
to  the  Continental  Congress  th'ee  resolu- 
tions, of  which  the  first  declared  : 

"These  United  Colonies  are,  ai  d  of  right 
ough .  to  be.  free  and  Independ  :nt  States. 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nection between  themr  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved." 

The  next  day  Congress  appoln  ed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  prepare  a  Declare  tlon  of  In- 
dependence. Aa  you  know,  the  committee 
entrusted  the  drafting  of  the  De<laratlon  to 
Us  youngest  member.  Thomas  Jeflsrson,  aged 
3C.  The  committee  reported  on  the  28th. 
the  Declaration  was  discussed  clause  by 
clause  and  very  slightly  modified  On  July 
2.  the  day  of  the  great  decialoi.  Richard 
Henry  Lee's  Reaolutlon  of  Independence  waa 
unanimously  adopted;  and  on  tte  4th  the 
Declaration  itaelf  waa  accepted. 

3u  there  is  the  plain  sequence  of  events 
by  which  the  Virginia  Raaolutlona  of  175 
years  ago  produced  the  great  Daclaratlon 
that  gave  independence  to  Amerlc  i;  and  how 
they  led  to  the  Virginia  BUI  of  Ri  jbU.     A'^'1 


theaa  an  of  aqaal  auprama  laiportaaoa.  for 
Indapeadexxse  had  aot  been  won  by  a  7  yaaia* 
war.  tha  BfU  4tf  Blgtata  woUld  have  baan 
waste  paper;  whUa.  on  tha  other  haad.  If  la- 
depentlenoa  had  twea  won  without  theaa 
saf  egriards  to  liberty,  Ita  bencfita  would  bava 
been  iUnsory.  Jfefferaon  himaalf  admitted 
this.  JeffNsoe  took  the  keeneat  Intaraat  la 
what  went  on  in  this  Oonventton;  for,  aa  be 
wrote  to  one  of  Ita  raembexa,  Thomaa  Helaoa. 
on  May  16.  1770,  Conatitutlce  waking  "^  a 
work  of  the  moat  Intereatlag  nature.  la 
truth  it  Is  the  whole  aubject  of  the  praaent 
conUoveiay,  for  should  a  bad  government 
be  Instituted  for  t»  In  future,  it  had  beea 
as  well  to  have  accepted  •  •  •  the  'jad 
one  offered  to  xu  from  beyond  the  water 
without  the  rlak  and  expense  of  confttct.** 
Indeed,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence BUggeated  en  the  eve  of  Inde- 
pendence that  the  whole  Virginia  dele^tton 
be  recalled  from  Philadelphia  to  WUliama- 
btirg  to  help.  I  think  It  la  fWtunate  that 
George  Maaon  and  the  oooamlttee  here  felt 
that  they  could  get  along  without  that 
ardent  young  redhead  and  Richard  Henry 
Lee — for  if  they  had  recalled  JeHeracm,  aome- 
one  else  would  have  had  to  draft  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

A  great  Engllah  historian.  Lord  Acton, 
haa  aummed  up  nobly  the  infiuence  in  the 
long  run  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Bights:  '^t 
waa  from  America  that  the  plain  Ideaa  that 
men  ought  to  mind  their  own  busineaB,  aod 
that  the  nation  la  reBponaible  to  heaven  for 
the  acta  of  the  state — ideaa  long  locked  in 
the  breast  of  solitary  thinkers  and  bidden 
among  Latin  folloa — bunt  forth  like  a  eon- 
queror  upon  the  world  they  were  deetlned 
to  tranafonn.  under  the  title  of  the  Rlghta  of 
Man.  *  *  *  In  thla  way  the  opportune 
reticence,  the  politic  heattancy  of  European 
statesnuuiahlp.  waa  at  last  broken  down; 
and  the  principle  gained  ground,  that  a  na- 
tion can  never  abandon  Ita  fato  to  an  au- 
thority it  cannot  controL** 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA TIVES 

Thvrsdaw,  June  7,  ISSl 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iinanimous  oonaeDt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkooao,  I  include  therein 
an  article  by  lii.  Joaepb  A.  Breig.  from 
the  Catholic  Unlfene  Bulletin,  of  May 
4.  1951. 

This  article  glyes  the  position  of  His 
Holiness  Pope  Plus  xn  with  refezenoe 
to  a  world  goTemment: 

BAmnat  am  rma  Hancna 

(By  Joaepb  A.  Breig) 

The  world  muat  dev^op  a  world  gorcm- 
ment.  Thua  we  are  advlaed  by  Pope  Plua 
zn  in  one  of  the  moat  tmportaat  irtrtriwaie 
of  hla  pontlflcato. 

I  do  not  see  how  hla  statement  caa  be 
succeaafuUy  diaputed.  It  aaona  to  me  bb- 
vloua  that  mankind  must  find  a  way  to 
supervtae  thla  straage  new  world  thmat 
upon  ua  by  adenoe  and  teebnoiogy. 

There  are  only  two  poaaible  altemattrea. 
One  la  to  return  to  prtmlttve  llrtng  la  tba 
atomic  ralna  of  a  deatroyed  dTfllBatlaB. 
The  other  la  aome  kind  of  alave-order  or 
servant-order  Impoaed  by  aome  tyrant  or 
some  authoritarian  empire. 

Neither  altenaatlve  la  any  good. 


by  the 
Pope  la  vary  good. 

The  kind  of  ordar  be  oaeaaa.  tf  I  nader- 
sund  lUa  talk  to  datogataa  or  the  world 
movement  tor  World  Federal  <3avcztiaient, 
la  the  kind  of  order  that  growi  out  of  Gm 
people,  and  out  of  the  peopleti  interaets  and 
needs. 

It  la  the  kind  of  govemment  that  baa  Ita 
roots  In  ordnly  and  happy  f  unlllea.  and 
growa  lato  aelghborhood  and  community 
groupa.  into  prnfeaalonal.  Indiiatrlal.  agrl- 
/•nltural  and  labor  organisation  ^  into  dtlea 
and  atataa.  and  flnaUy  into  mitiona. 

But  '*flnaUy  nattona"  la  where  the  rub  la. 

Orderlinen  ahould  not  stop  auddenly  at 
national  boondartea,  leaving  a  kind  of  jtmgle 
outside. 

No;'  the  aatlcaM  ought  alao  tn  coUaborato 
In  what  the  Baij  Father  ealla  "an  eOectlve 
poUttcal  organiaation  of  the  vrorkl." 

But  there  are  bugabooa  to  be  got  out  of 
otnr  minda  before  we  can  proceed. 

The  Pope,  for  instance,  la  not  propoaing 
that  ni^ona  ahould  cease  to  !»  natlona.  or 
national  govemmmta  stop  being  national 
govemmenta. 

He  la  not  auggeatlng  that  ]iatriotiam  la 
bad.  Ha  fa  aaylng  that  right  patrlottam  ta 
ao  right  that  there  ought  e\en  ^»  be  a  wcs'ld 
patrlotlam. 

If  you  want  to  put  It  so.  then)  ought  to  be 
a  flag  of  the  worl<r  But  the  flaj;  of  the  world 
should  be  an  extension  of,  and  a  protection 
for.  all  the  other  flaga — the  flaf  of  the  fam- 
ily: the  Sag  of  the  city:  the  flag  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  colore  win  not  be  oompIei,e  tmtll  there 
is  a  baimer  of  mankind,  and  an  end  to  the 
grabbing  and  waning  anumg  nationa. 

The  Federation  of  States  formed  by  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  United  Btatea,  for 
example,  haa  ^ven  to  our  Nation  auch  har- 
mony and  proapCTity  aa  the  world  baa  ad- 
dom — perhapa  never — aeen. 

And  the  world  movement  fa*  Worid  FM- 
eral  Ooramment  would  atmphf  like  to  aee 
some  Bueb  federation  of  all  aationa,  pro- 
moting some  such  prosperity  imd  harmony 
for  all  mankind. 

"Your  movnnent,  genttomen,"  aald  Plua 
xn  to  the  repreaentativea  of  ';he  WMWFO, 
"dedicates  Itaelf  to  realizing  ar  effective  po- 
litical organiiatlon  of  the  vrorkl. 

"TVothlng  is  more  in  confomity  with  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  diitreh. 

Tt  is  neoeaaary  to  realize  au^:h  an  organl- 
Wtion.  if  for  no  other  reaaon  than  to  put 
an  enA  to  the  arraamenta  race  In  which  for 
decadea,  peoplea  ha-re  been  mining  and  cs- 
hauatlng  themaelvea  through  aheer  waate." 

Then  the  Holy  Fattier  apoke  'vorda  of  guid- 
ance and  cauticni.  Be  laid  dcwn  prtnelplea 
which  the  WICWFG  muet  Obet-rve  If  It  to  to 
bring  about  an  effective  political  organisa- 
tion of  tlM  world. 

Sudi  an  organtatatlOQ,  lie  aald,  moat  be  In 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  natural  rda- 
tkma.  with  the  normal  and  organic  OTder 
that  rulea  the  individual  rtiationa  between 
men  and  between  different  peciplea. 

That  meana.  I  take  it.  that  a  world  govern- 
ment, to  be  successful,  must  rellgloualy  re- 
elect and  protect  the  rlghta  of  indlvlduala, 
of  famUlea  of  oocupatlona  antl  vocatkma.  of 
racea,  culturea.  natlona.  and  dvlllsationa. 

The  world  movement.  In  abort,  must  gov- 
ern only  to  aerve,  muat  rule  only  to  protect; 
aa  a  good  fatha  govema  his  children  <mly 
to  aerve  them  and  promote  tttelr  wdl-ltetng. 
The  work!  mr  -ement  sniat  axliit  to  aadst  men 
and  women,  and  natlona  to  rendi  tlielr  hlgh- 
aat  dastlaaa. 

Tor  many  yean.  I  predict,  ■tateamen  and 
setMlan  will  be  Iniay  pltnnbtnit  the  depths  of 
thla  great  papal  address.  I  teoat  we  will  ao* 
be  aa  alow  to  fcilowtng  Ita  sage  oounaal  as 
we  were  In  the  case  of  aoetal.  aaeycUeals  of 
Leo  xm  and  Plua  XL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOH.  WHHAM  BENTOW 

(w  ooinncttcot 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATV 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  OoefiaxaBH»M. 
Rscotfi  a  special  T^poact  to  the  CThrlstlan 
Science  Monitor  from  New  Haven. 
Oonn..  by  Chester  B.  Kerr,  secretary  of 
the  Yale  University  Press,  reporting  how 
the  United  States  Is  getting  Its  mcmeyls 
worth.  aiMl  more,  from  Its  warld-wlde 
Inf  ormatkxi  program. 

There  being  no  ohjectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou. 
as  follows: 

UinrcD  Staisb  IwrasacATioii  Psoaaaat  Paiiaau 
ST  Tals  OrvBSu. 

Nkw  Havxn,  Coini. — ^Ihe  United  Statea  la 
getting  ita  mcmeyt  w<Mh — and  man — from 
Ite  world-wide  information  program,  aooord- 
Ing  to  a  Tale  University  official  wlw  recently 
visited  30  ovezaeaa  Department  of  State  la- 
formation  centcra. 

"I'm  one  dttsen."  aaya  Cheater  B.  Ksrr. 
aecretary  of  the  Tale  Unlveraity  Presi«*'  who 
baa  had  a  chance  to  aee  how  hla  taxaa  are 
being  apent  in  a  field  I  know  somethlag 
about — and  Fm  aatiafied." 

At  the  aama  time,  Mr.  Kerr  racommanda 
an  expanalon  of  the  Uhlted  Statee  Informa- 
tion centers  In  foreign  countrlea.  Tb  add 
to  the  preeent  •8,000.000-prQgram  tlie  Stata 
Department  haa  requested  an  increase  of 
approzlmatoly  $ljOOO,000  for  the  e«ntng  year, 
acctnrdlng  to  the  Yale  Unlvaratty  Preaa  aeo- 
retary. 

"If  I  were  a  Oangreaaman."  declaxsa  Mr. 
Kerr.  'Td  vote  for  theaa  funds  and  Fd 
aid«  it  cheap  at  the  price." 

In  the  140  information  oentefs  now 
liahad  by  the  Steto  Department  In  69  coon- 
trlea  American  Utarariea  are  maintained  for 
the  uee  of  alL  Alao  docuaaentary  films  aad 
material  for  lectuies  and  dlieuaakma  are 
supplied  In  local  organlsatixnia. 

'We're  doing  the  right  job."  commenta  Mr. 
Kerr,  "we  need  only  to  do  more  of  the  same." 


How  Best  to  HMt  UMMUm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  dOOCUS 

or  lUJMQCi 

IN  TBB  SENATE  OF  THE  UMZTSD  flTATB 

TTitcrsdair.  June  7, 1951 

Mr.  DOOOLAa  Mr.  President,  the 
pawMng  and  Currency  Committee,  whieb 
has  been  holding  eztenslTe  healings  on 
the  exten^on  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  veiy  wisely  made  a  rule  chat  only 
representattres  of  national  or^woixatloDS 
diould  be  heard  as  witnesses. 

As  a  means  of  suppkroentlng  tlM 
record  of  the  bearings,  however,  I  wrotd 
to  fonacr  Oov.  Ctiester  Bowles,  of 
Cooneetieat.  who  was  bead  o<  the  Oflea 
of  Price  Artmliristamtloo  and  Dtreetor  oC 
the  OfDee  of  Eomomic  Btabillnttan  dur- 
ing World  War  H.  asking  for  his  tdvfee 
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M  to  bow  the  forces  of  inflatton  can  best 
be  met  durliic  tbe  coming  months. 

I  uk  unanlmoos  ocwsent  to  have  print- 
ed tn  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rscots  my 
c<»Te90Qdence  with  Governor  Bowles, 
which  I  have  already  had  inserted  in 
the  reoOTd  of  the  hearings  on  the  Defense 
Produetkm  Act  I  commiTUl  his  recom- 
mmdattons  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondenec  was  ordered  to  be  (irlnted  in 
the  Racoaa.  as  follows : 


As  you  know,  the  Banking 
•cd  Carrmey  Oommittee.  of  which  I  am  a 
xnoBiMr,  It  la  tb«  piocci  of  holding  heartngi 
on  th*  otamtoD  and  amendment  of  the 
DeCanee  ProduetloQ  Act.  For  perfectly  un- 
deratandahle  reaeons.  the  committee  bad  to 
make  a  («elslon  that  Indlrlduali  vould  be 
heard  ODlj  it  they  reprceantcd  mbetantlal 
nattonal  groupa.  II  this  limitation  had  not 
bant  pot  Into  effect,  the  niunber  of  wit- 
aaeeaa  would  have  been  endless . 

Unfoitunataly.  sticking  by  this  rule  has 
meant  that  cartaln  key  Indlrlduals  In  the 
Unltad  States  have  not  been  called  before 
oar  Commlttae.  The  experience  of  some 
of  thaw  pencils  Is  so  lmpc»rtant.  and  wbiit 
tby  bavs  to  say  can  be  so  significant,  that  I 
want  to  make  sure  their  Tolces  are  heanl. 
Tom.  at  course,  are  the  number -one  example. 
Tour  kMig  and  magnificent  record  ss  bead 
at  OPA  during  World  War  n  q\iallfies  you  to 
speak  wttta  authority  on  many  of  the  mat- 
tan  being  dlscxissad  in  connection  with  the 
estanaton  and  Improvement  of  the  Defence 
Produetkm  Act. 

SpsetflcallT.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
bava  a  statament  from  you.  If  you  feel  you 
car*  to  neks  one.  on  what  stcpa  you  feel 
tbe  Fadaral  Oovcmment  must  take  if  we 
an  nally  to  keep  the  coat  of  Uvlng — and  the 
of  Qovammant — undo'  control.  I  am 
your  news  wlU  be  valuable  not  only 
to  DM.  but  to  the  committee  and  to  every 
of  Congreas.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  part  of  the  record  of  the  committee's 
We,  of  course,  msy  not  accept 
an  of  your  good  advice,  but  yo\ir  experience 
tba  ranommendatlons  based  upon  yotir 
should.  It  seems  to  me:  be 
countad  baavlly  In  the  discussions  which 
wm  dalanntaa  public  policy  during  the  next 
a  montba. 

peieoual  regards. 
Paithfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Douguas. 

liar  31,  1951. 
utor  PavL  Dotrataa. 
leaata  0|le«  BuHdinf. 

Wmthtnfton.  D.  C. 
kwaioa  DotmLaa:    On  May  IS.  as  a 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
iHHilttaa.  you  reqtiested  my  views 
oa  ''wbat  stapa  must  the  Federal  Oovem- 
tf  w<  an  really  to  keep  the  cost 
ttM  cost  of  Oc»v«mment  uzMler 


Aa  ytm  poiatad 


o«t.  this  question  is  not 

An   aU-out   effort  to   stop 

deal  with  eoonoanle  forcaa 

baga  and  oomplaz.    Oar  dlt- 

by  tba  fact  that  our 

operating  la  tba  twilight  ba> 

In  this  uaoHrtatn  at* 

powartm  youpa  an  demand* 

band,  an  Mid  to  tba  pvaasnt 

tt  tba  other  band,  ineraaaed 

tbay 


toalbov 
re  can 
•o  gtva  up  tba  preeant 
wa  satabiiah  a  eiaar  prlca. 


rent,  and  wage  line,  and  tSen  prfxreed  ic 
hold  that  line  with  the  utmost  firmneM 

Kxperience  has  proven  that  we  cannot  suc- 
cessfully administer  a  creeping  inflation. 
Nor  can  we  accept  creeping  Inflation  aa  an 
Inevitable  result  of  our  rearmannent  prtj- 
gram.  World  War  II  taught  u.5  that  t.^e 
Is^ue  of  inflation  must  'oe  m«t  head-ct;  and 
that  In  the  process  Impfirtant  loes  must 
occaiilonally  b«  stepped  upon. 

I  am  stire  that  Congreaa  is  keenly  ;\ware 
of  the  difficulty  of  establishing;  a  firm  i.i- 
flatlcn-ccntrol  program  under  the  present 
circumstances.  A  niajon.y  may  even  b»?  on- 
Tlnced  that  they  have  taXen  all  the  -tpps 
which  are  practical  to  take  at  this  :.r,\p 

But  what  Is  "practical"  depends  on  a 
Judgment  of  what  the  Nation  will  a:'cpnf  hs 
necessary.  Unless  I  seriously  mi-sread  pub- 
lic opinion  a  substantia!  majority  is  willing; 
and  anxious  to  do  more  ttj  stop  mfla"on 
than  we  are  now  doing 

However,  you  did  not  aslt  me  to  prtu>>se 
a  program  that  was  poiltically  pal.i'ah'.e. 
What  you  asked  was  my  opinion,  as  wartime 
Price  Administrator  and  later  as  Ecommic 
Stabilization  Director,  on  what  action  we 
must  take  to  halt  the  rise  tn  li%ing  coers. 
stabilize  our  economy,  and  stop  inflation  be- 
fore It  finally  engulfs  us. 

On  that  basis  I  rccomirend  the  folicwmg 
six  steps: 

SIX  >n:cEss.\aY  sttps 

1  The  cost-of-living  price  and  rent  line 
shouli  be  stabilized  at  no  higher  than  rise 
levels  of  January  15.  1951.  ai;d  then  held 
firmly  at  that  point.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  several  steps  must  be  raiten 

(a)  Pood  prices,  which  together  are  the 
major  Items  In  the  cost  of  living,  should  be 
rolled  back  at  least  3  percent  from  the  preseit 
levels.  One-third  of  this  roll-back  will  be 
achieved  by  the  reduction  in  meat  prices 
recently  announced  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization.  The  remaining  2  percent  car. 
be  secured  through  consxuner  subsidies  The 
annual  cost  will  be  approximately  $6(X).- 
000.000. 

(b)  Future  retail  lncreas<«  on  pork,  canned 
vegetables  and  dairy  products,  which  will 
eventually  become  necessary  under  the  parity 
principle,  should  also  be  met  by  subsidies. 
The  annual  coat  will  be  roughly  $1  OCKD - 
000.000. 

(c(  "Dollar  and  cents'  prices  should  be  es- 
tablished as  quickly  as  possible  on  ail  prxl- 
ucts  which  are  important  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Only  through  these  easy-to-under- 
stand  jM-lce  ceilings  can  we  secure  the  con- 
sxuner understanding  necessary  to  effective 
price  compliance.  "Dollar  and  cents  '  prices 
should  provide  for  roil-baclis  in  a  number  jf 
manufactured  Items  on  which  prices  are  now 
badly  out  of  line. 

(d)  Rent  control  should  be  established  on 
all  reeldentlal  rental  units.  Rent  control 
should  also  be  authorized  on  commercial 
rentals  to  protect  business,  both  large  and 
small,  from  fiirther  gouging.  I*rtc«  ceilings 
sboul  J  h  established  on  all  new  construction 
with  ample  room  for  reasonable  incentive 
proflta. 

(e)  Quality  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished on  low-  and  medltim-cost  apparel  and 
also  on  consumer  durables. 

(f )  Adequate  fxuds  should  be  provided  by 
Oongiess  for  a  broad  educational  program 
to  ancoursge  compliance,  and  also  for  nec- 
aesary  enforcement  to  protect  consumers 
froei  chisalara.  and  bualneeamen  from  dis- 
honeat  competition. 

S.  This  soles  of  actions  on  prices  and 
rants  should  result  in  stable  living  coeu  for 
tba  awaga  American  family.  On  this  basis. 
and  only  on  this  basis,  wage  earners  should 
ba  asked  to  forego  fxirther  wage  rate  in- 
craaeae.  Thar*  should  be  only  three  excep- 
tions: 


'  .=1 1  Those  increases  in  wages  no" »  actually 
being  prfxresj-ed  under  the  present   standards. 

(bi  A  limited  number  of  tlghtlj  sdnUnla- 
tered  fringe"  benefits  designed  to  achieve 
minimum  standards  ou  such  ttens  as  paid 
vacations,  third  shifts,  etc. 

I  c  I  Increases  to  compensate  wo!  kers  on  a 
rea.'ionable  basts  for  any  clearly  eitabllshed 
Incea-se  in  their  output  per  man  hour. 

Oar  price-control  system  has  t  Iways  al- 
1  -".ed  higher  inctimes  to  farmers  aid  manu- 
f.ctjrers  "^ho  are  able  to  Increase  their  to- 
r.ii  '-i'put  under  ceilings.  These  ncentlves 
:  r  mcrpased  output  are  not  icflationary 
under  a  hold-the-ilne  price  progra  n. 

Because  it  Is  much  more  difficult  to  meas- 
ure increased  productivity  with  a  ly  degree 
(  f  accuracy  on  our  assembly  lln«s  and  In 
r  ns'-.'v.rtlon  work,  workers  in  general  have 
been  denied  the  income  Incentives  vhlch  are 
held  out  to  businessmen  and  fain^rs.  If 
.'..>n-.e  means  can  be  devised  to  prt  vide  rea- 
.sf  nabiy  precise  standards  of  mesjurement 
icT  increased  productivity,  a  fair  share  of 
the  extra  income  resulting  from  such  In- 
creivjes  should  be  passed  on  to  thi  workers 
who  helped  to  create  them. 

3  In  order  to  stiffen  this  stablllza  Ion  pro- 
e:  »m  specific  penalties  should  be  set  up 
against  any  failure  on  the  part  of  1  he  Gov- 
ernment to  hold  the  newly  establlsted  price 
line  If  the  cost  of  living  Increates  by  a 
stated  percentage,  say  3  percent,  bej  ond  the 
levei.s  of  last  January,  a  comf>arabU  coet  of 
livinkT  bonus  should  be  granted  to  labor.  A 
similar  incTeaw*  should  also  be  addtd  to  ail 
social -security  payments  and  to  Peceral  as- 
sistance under  the  old  age  and  ale  to  de- 
pendent children  programs. 

Ir  we  are  determined  to  stabilize  tie  value 
f  f  '.he  dollar  we  must  also  consider  a  coet- 
'I'-Uvinir  bonus  to  all  owners  of  Pediral  sav- 
ings bonds.  Unredeemed  bonds  which  wens 
b.  U2ht  in  1945  on  the  promise  of  a  $100 
'.  ilue  in  10  years,  and  are  now  wcrth  less 
tii.m  «70  in  1945  dollars. 

Ir  the  present  inflationary  danger  Is  likely 
to  last  no  more  than  a  or  3  years,  i  3-per- 
cent  cu£>hi(7n  should  be  sufBclent.  :)rovlded 
t.^.e  proposed  price  and  wage  control  arogram 
is  put  into  effect  and  the  line  flrn  ly  held. 
I  it  IS  the  t>est  Judgment  of  the  adniinlstra- 
•1  >n  iind  Congress  that  the  acute  pressure 
is  likely  to  la<;t  for  a  longer  per.od,  the 
cushion  could  be  set  at  l^,  percent  on  an 
annual  basis,  with  the  cost-of- living  bonuses 
payable  if  the  conaumw  price  tnt  ex  rises 
a:  a  f.ister  rate. 

4  .\  stlffer  allocation  program  si  ould  be 
set  up  to  guarantee  defense  houslni;  where- 
ever  it  is  needed,  and  also  the  building  of 
schools  and  hospitals  to  the  ext«  nt  that 
building  materials  are  available  Batlonlng 
will  not  be  needed  unless  the  present  crisis 
develops  Into  total  war. 

5  Government  costs  should  be  cu:  where- 
ever  pcxssibie.  But  the  present  crisis  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  sabotaj  e  essen- 
tial welfare,  educational  and  pubU:  health 
services 

6  This  program  of  direct  price,  re  it.  wage, 
and  allocation  controls,  backed  up  ty  a  Gov- 
ernment coet-of-llvlng  guarantee,  will  stabi- 
lize prices,  wages,  and  rents.  In  sc  dltlon  a 
more  vtgcM-oiis  tax  an''  credit  con  rol  pro- 
gram is  needed  to  soak  up  excess  pu  rchaalng 
p<iwer  and  to  keep  Inflation  from  ecplodlng 
like  a  time  bomb  when  the  direct  controls 
are  anally  removed.  The  followln;  repre- 
sents the  practical  minimum  of  aetlc  a  to  bal- 
ance  our  Federal  budget  and  to  iaae  the 
pressiu-e  on  pricea 

i  a )  Increases  in  the  Federal  Inc  Dme  tax 
with  special  regard  for  famlllea  earilng  leas 
than  M.OOO  a  year.  Lower  lncom<>a  for  a 
family  of  fovtr  are  already  barely  ideqtiata 
to  cover  necessary  living  costs. 

'  b  I  A  further  Increase  In  the  excai  s-proflts 
ta:^es. 
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famtneta. 

Uabed  tm  a 

hlghar  ratca  on  da  luxa 

(d)  Oedtt 
scale. 

(e)  T^tmrtag  a< 
speculatlan. 

(f)  P  Cangw—  Is 

sl<.tei  an  eniorced  aav 
ti:e  inflattaaary  gap. 
m 
an  tnltatiopatT  eorh. 
8avln«s  booAs  laoetf  mdar  thtg 
shotikl   pay  a   rraaoniMe  rate  at 
They  stxxuld  be 

■cate  after  the  MisipiMj  ta  oecr.    A 
allowance  ahoold  ba  laovided  for  any 
c<-ltvlng  liifiw  at  man  tbaa  S 
which  ooeora  dvtag  tha  psrtod  at 
oontroia. 


"Hite  program  is  naeaanrfly  a  toogb  pro- 
gram that  wlB  rain  many  objeetlona  and 
much  opjpo^tlao.  This  oppontloa  win  ooom 
not  only  troBS  tlieae  rtnrt-el^ttcd  groupa 
which  eedt  to  bcnaftt  tbmogh  tnflatlicm,  but 
ata}  from  many  ilseaa  cibaeima  wbo  aCUl 
beUew  tint  *"^1I"ti  can  be  eootroUad  by 

ObTtoutfy  such  a  program  can  ba  JatUOml 
cmly  If  tha  tnflattonagy  ilengi  r  Is  aeote.  Let 
us  examine,  tberafore,  tba  fandammtal  facta 
on  which  ewmrantc  poUey  nmat  be  artid>- 
Ilabed  during  tbla  ermcal  pertod.  (IfoCa: 
All  statlBtiee  wblcb  an  uaed  In  tlM  faOow- 
tng  dJtactBBlan  arabHed  oa  nporti  at  tbe 
Kderal  Btauvc.  SBC,  and  Oeoncfl  of  ■&>• 
nomle  Advtsan.) 

Although  «•  an  not  at  war.  and  indeed 
an  still  hoping  lad  praying  that  aQ-out 
can  be  avoided.  WH  bfBtan  la  ti^ 
starting  Jaae  SO  wffl  ba  qpcnt  by 
Oovexnmant,  laigdy  cm  adUtary 
neaa  inls  staggcrtag  tm  t—^li  naaily  SS 
percent  at  our  groas  nathiaal  pradnet.  R  la 
twice  our  entin  Mdirtf  bodgat  of  latT. 

This  extra  eKwanmawtt 
over,  win  ba  pOsd  OD  to  an  aeonomj  iTTendj 
operating  undv  fttO  blast.  Ybday  we  have 
nana  at  tbe  tfaek  m  uneaKptoyad 
untacd  man'gfattwlMg  rai  mika.  fkrm 
end  surplus 
to  us  before  Peart  Hntar.  llito  laet  at  aeo- 
noniie  dbov  roam  maaoa  Chat  tba  tmpaet  of 
the  present 
eoonomy  wiB 

Tbe  pracBt 
cated  by  tha  fact  that  tta  pwamit 

wage,  and  proflt 

been    mrloatiy   dMorted    by 

whleh  broica  taoae  fOOowti^ 

of  prlca 

tip  renewed  qpaaa  fooowtag  tbe  w*»»^aif  eg 

vrar  tn 

The  tnflatioB  wbleb 
tbe  beginning  at  boatmum  In 
June   baa   raauHad   Ivgely  tram 
buying  baasd  on  Ow  aB|w*aliiai  at 
ages  and  higher  prtcas.    Am  our  cooBOuy  £itia 
the  fun  Impact  at  tba  rammamant  program 
during  ttta 

wm  be  vastly  tnereaasd.    tbli  givm  v  ooly 
a  brief  breattilng  iptf  la  ablcb  to 
down  the  batdbm  and  mt  oar  -^-''^■mitff 
bouae  in  ordor. 

A  brief  nvlew  at  tta  biaasam  In 
and  prodta.  lAftdi  basa 
will  balp  to  pelBt  up  tba 
Let  vm  first  look  at  a  eamparlaim  of 
of  living  as  expramad  la  tha  HjB  taadBK.  and 
also  at  the  average  retail  prtom  at  a  few 
spadflc  key  pfodueta. 


Bwad  n  twauiD 


Ma  0  qasrt}  (fro- 
eery). 


Pram  Jana  IMS  w&ca  tba  aaitluia  antl' 
InllatlnB  program  went  Into  lilgb  gear  tmtil 
January  IMS  tbe  average  emt  of  living 

only  3.J  percast.    Rit  ilxMa  than  tha 
bata  been  apaetanriittr. 
early  IMS  laa  tb«  «nm»eak  of 
to  Korea,  tbe  avcraca  ea!«  of  Uvlng  m 
I  ta  tba  BLS  todm  sbevs  en 
of  IS  pereewt.  wtUi  a  g-perean  t 

and  Oeeeaabet-  1900, 
cent  tocreaae  ifiMe  than  for 
a  total  of  44  pcreant.  Wbotaaiila  prleaa  have 
rlBsn  cvui  mdra  dtmrpiy.  Ttodtiy  prleas  gan- 
erally  an  bigber  tbsoi  at  any  titaa  In  oar  Ua- 
tory. 

Tbla  laflaUm  baa  abcady  ecat  ua  dawly. 
Local.  State,  and  ftdertf  taxpiifers  are  now 
paying  tHaa  30  to  69  perentt  isKva  far  tba 
■azaa  seithas  than  to  1194.  Iisflatton 
tha  cntteaak  of  ttia  war  ta  Kot^ia  has 
at  least  glO.00t.a0OJ>0O  aanuaQj  to  tba  east 
of  omr  rearmament  program. 

In  tbe  meantime  amny  aaitOkina  of  Amar- 
lean  famOka  bava  baea  hurt,  mad  wxaa  of 
tbem  badSy  hurt.  Tlita  Is  so  bacmnw  tha  to- 
ccauaa  of  most  of  us.  aa  Is  usual  to  an  tnfla- 
tloBary  ittaatkao.  bave  rlaca  kss  r^aoy 
tbaaprleee. 

rar  In^snce.  priem  lecefiwl  by  tanaaan 
for  food  and  agrleultm^  prtntoets  bava 
movad  abnqitly  upward  ateea  1910  when  Otm 
World  War  IT  attbtHaatton  psxigram  waa 
abandoned.  TblB  year  total  Cann  Ineoraa  wtU 
pmbaMy  equal  or  suipaas  aB  pravtoos  rae- 
orda. 
But  tba  coat  of  farm  aqulpixient.  ftotl- 
barbed  wire,  lumber,  and  farm 
bave  rlaea  even  fbater.  and  wltll  tbe 
rise  ta  Uvtag  eoata  tbe  average  tarmar  la 
lam  w^oA  tbaa  ta  1M& 

Broad  awagm  aocb  aa  tbam  eover  up  buga 
galna  to  real  Ineorae  made  to 
of  tta  eosmby.  and  te  eertata  ly  t***  of 
teg.  But  tbay  dRDonatnte  <»Bvlaetogty 
tbat  tba  oft-repeated  ebarga  that  farman  aa 
ig  bugs  belief ita  from  onr 
it  tfidatlon  It  groaaly  uafi.fr. 
Wbat  about  tba  nrBMnna  wlio  work  for 

ba  deoalvti^    But  eertata  facts  stand  out 
clearly,  and  fbeaa  faeta  are  iribairpty  at  -varl* 
wtib  ttia  wldeaprcad  bapiiimli.iii  tbat 
ta  ganaral  baa  profltad  Cram  tbe  ta- 


SOO.000.000  and  after  taaa  glOOOJgejme.  lb 
1M4  at  tl»  peak  of  tbe  ww  iflOrt  tbma  prof- 
tta  roae  to  gSt  J09M«jgQa  bcgiv 
m^jnjomjBm  •ttn  taaea 
Tbday  eurpuratioa  pnftts  Uka 

ba  rniiiidweU  ta  terms  of 

power.    Bat  tbla  ptapar  adjivt- 

mcnt  dom  not  ecaeaal  tba  fact  tbat  prodta 
arc  fantastically  blgb  ragardlwa  of  bow  tbey 
arc  measured.  Ompuratton  |w*FfHt  taw  now 
runalngata  rata  ta  caeam  of  t80.oao.aiiejlOO 
bef on  taaaa,  and  HljBgOJWgJOO 
Tbla  rcprecanti  a  eorpontlaa  profit 
of  ekae  to  aoo  pareaDt  ataoa  tba  peak  war 
period,  ettbsr  bcfon  or  afttr 


IT  pereent  on  ta-reataMBt.  wbleb  la 
tbaa  double  tba  fwrmii^  of  tbt 
year  of  ISag.    And  SO  pnoent  of  an 
tioD  dlvldendii  menrdlng  to  tba  aeenrtUm 


among  61.000  peo^a. 
Tbla  dom  not 


that  all 
admog  out  of  Ost 


aubatantlaay  lem  wall  tbaa 

tbaBlo- 
rean  War  bave  bean  ta 
tallen  fbead  wttb  dbaet 
bave  abaorbad  to  sobm  extaat  «ba 
ta  Bianufactialug  aad  wbolamla  prlom.  Al- 
tboogb  retaU  prodta  an  iq>  rabstaatftdly 
tbe  taocaaa  la  lam  tbaa  ta  most  oCb« 

But  raganUam  of  bow  wa  aaf 
llgtgas  tba  general  tftoatkn  la 
wariDOB  aad  aoma  Zaraan 
anoogb  estra  money  to  ecmpeaaata  ic*  tba 
bigber  prtaw  wbleb  tbey  ban  baea  fovoad 
to  pay.  with  aownaihtng  left  ow.  But  tbaao 
an  a  rriatlraly  amaS  alaartkf.  A  tar 
greater  nomber  an  wona  off  bE^Ttdaally 
tbaa  ta  IMS.  whUa  a  ban  malonty  baa 
managed  to  bold  Its  owa. 

Xh  addlttoa  tban  baa  bean  a  buga  loaa, 
running   tato  tena   of  bUUona   of   daBan 
tbom  who  own  aartngi  aooonata,  Oot- 

poltBiea. 
OaporatlaBa.  ta  tbe  maantfme.  ban  eoOec- 
tlTrtynaped  a  tton'k  aban  of  tbe  tacwaaa  ta 
natloBal  tncouie, 

Tlds  uaann  eocmamle  pletun  laa  already 
resulted  ta  eoaaiderabla  bmcraem  on  tba 
part  of  tbe  fsnaral  pubUc.  Tbla  atttlude 
baa  grown  tnt^ta  at  tba  detaimtaad  and 
efltart  of  lleawa.  Kclc  AduutaB« 
aad 
to  eootrol  grtom  ta  Um  taoi  of  many  baadl- 


tbe  midst  of  a 

of  0^9  ta  ap- 

ta  January 

of  tbe  oort-of-Uvtag 

ta  baaf  priem  was 

bad«beooar> 

teflatloa  lobby. 


by  tbm  raduektan 
alowtag  dowa  of  > 
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Nl 


4     - 


If 

i-: 

Is 


if  : 

1:; 


attnattim 
fttU  laipMt  at 

to  Btilk*  until  lata 
•IgtK  mlilkm  itw^Oat  ontfii, 
of  tbaa  In  coa^wtad  anaa.  an  now 
«tUao«R  aay  rant-coBtrol  protacttoa.  Tba 
OfV  li  mrkMMAj  unamtaflad  wttb  iaaaS- 
dait  fUDdi  to  ttekla  tb*  major  proWwn  ctf 

Many  feay  acx^eatutral  producta  ara  itui 
bMow  panty.  and  aooDar  cr  latar  this  la  UMmlj 
to  aaaa  afeMurp  iiictta—  Ui  tba  prtew  of 

vbaat.  and  animal 

In  tba  prtoaa  paM  for  wbaat 

at  tba  farm  moat  avantuaUy.  in 

In  tba  prlcaa  at  twaad. 

pick.  agci.  gbirfcana.  and  dairy  producta  in 


FteOly   tba  Qfotloak    for   laeraaaad   food 
la  by   no  maana  oartatn.     Our 
at  earn,  vbleb  la  by  far  onr  moat 
aalmal  faad.  ara  now  aomavbat 
kormaL    Praaant  planting  ara  un- 
to inab  tba  ItSl  ctopa  abov*  rceent 
a««n(Hk    Any  gcala  abortaca  at  thla  critl« 

tba  tnfla- 


ttvlng 


ara  batng  tlad  to 

of  nvb^  wbleb  for  all  tba  abora  raa- 

to  ineraaaa.     Wbila 

tta  itmpla  Juatlea  In  tba 

attuatlon,    and    wbila 

vir  alknr  for  tba  afaaorptlon 

la  aaoat  tnduatnaa,  tbara 

blfbar   «a(ca 

raaidt  In  bigttai  prlcaa. 

va  aaa  a  potontlaQy  dancaroua  In- 

toppf  ■»  taatmn  wbleb  baa  abaady  taatad 
tba  bankroUa  of  many  tana 

Any  tfiHatlon  eontrca  pro- 
be eipaetad  to  meat  tbia 
«Bal  wttb  acBM 

IB- 

ftafer  ertipa.  <m  tba  ana  ^uad,  and 

fW  tattniMr.  barbed  wire,  lumber 

tba  otbar.    Labor 

it  waca  for  a  good 

BOata  tbat  remain 

Bt  be  aaaurad  good 

from  unnae- 

[  a  entopltanca  and  en- 

tbat  wtn  protect  tbcm 

tbrae  gronpe  mnat  alao  be 

pracdcal  IneantlTea  to 

plUB  an  aaanranoa  tbat 

It  will  play  no  tavorttea  and 

BO  gnmpa,  aa  wtf  aa  Itaalf . 

to  bold  tba  Un»  againat 


of  tbla  kind  wm 
I  Wto  n  In  the  feee  of  almoat 
aoDeeetfuUy 
e  IMS  until  February 
leaolt  wae  a  eaat-«<-tMag  Indaz 
prlee  Indas  tbat  aeareely 

itb   parted  at  atabU 

the    real    toeonaa    for 

Bad    Miahnaaiiiaii    alike 

Fela.    mtb  lijmjtOO  of 

la  tbe  armed 

raamoretbaa 

■ad  farm  prodne- 


and  enforced  savlnga  program  we  were  un- 
able to  soak  up  excess  .  urchaslng  power. 
and  aa  a  raault  were  forced  to  deal  directly 
wttb  Inflationary  pressures  that  were  far 
greater  tban  tbey  needed  'm  be. 

But  In  splta  of  tbetm  tuindlcaps  a  firm 
pricw  line  was  successfully  beld  for  24  years 
It  was  oniy  cracked  In  tbe  sprint?  of  1946 
when.  In  all  tbe  confusion  and  demogngery 
of  the  Immediate  ;>o6twar  period,  we  ftnaUy 
lost  tbe  essential  balance  between  farmer  ^i. 
workers,  and  btislnessmen  on  which  tnft,i- 
txon  control  must  always  depend  The  !<>.«- 
aons.  bo-.7eTer.  are  there  for  all  to  see.  ar.d 
tbe  program  which  I  have  proposed  is  ba-'^'d 
upcn  these  lessons. 

We  must  establish  a  firm  price  Ur,<; 
through  price,  rent,  and  wage  controls,  which 
will  result  In  a  fair  balance  between  our 
TarlouB  economic  groups^buslness,  labor. 
farmers,  and  consumers.  We  must  hi  Id 
this  price  line  vigorously  throuKh  tlt^ht  ad- 
ministration, consumer  AUbstdies.  and  other 
tested  techniques  which  we  developed  the 
bard  way  during  the  Second  World  War 

My  proposal  that  cost-of-Uvlng  bonu.'s*"? 
be  granted  to  labor,  social  security  pension- 
ers, and  Federal  savings  bonds  holders  Lf  the 
cost  of  living  rises  more  than  3  percer.t 
during  this  critical  p>erlod,  will  greatly  stif- 
fen this  "hold-the-Une"  approach  If  Con- 
grsee  grants  the  necessary  legislation.  d;.d 
If  the  controls  on  prices,  rents,  and  waives 
are  effectively  planned  and  vigorously  en- 
forced, the  payment  of  these  bonuses  wUI 
never  become  necessary. 

Tbeae  direct  controls  will  keep  inflationary 
prleea  from  upeettlng  our  economic  life.  But 
aa  effective  attack  on  inflation  requires  in- 
direct controls  as  well.  The  price  and  wa^e 
control  program  which  I  have  propos«>d 
abouJd  be  supported  by  a  tax  and  credit- 
oontrol  program  which  wUI  soak  up  all  the 
exceae  ^lending  power  that  is  possible  and 
practical,  without  wrecking  our  economy, 
discouraging  production,  and  setting  groups 
againat  groups  in  the  process.  Our  ob- 
jective. In  other  words,  must  be  a  practical 
combination  of  direct  controls  on  prices, 
rents,  and  wages,  and  Indirect  controls  on 
our  exceea   money   supply. 

A  few  months  ago  many  respected  econ- 
omlsta  were  convinced  that  the  present  in- 
flation could  be  effective^  controlled 
through  indirect  controls  aJOne.  It  was 
tbelr  belief  that  sharply  Increased  taxation 
and  strict  control  over  personal  and  public 
credit  could  soak  up  all  of  the  excess  per- 
eonal  and  business  income  that  Is  being 
created  by  our  defense  program.  The  re- 
ault.  of  course,  would  be  a  substantial  drop 
In  tbe  public's  ability  to  buy  goods,  and 
thla  in  turn  would  relieve  the  pressure  on 
prlcaa. 

Obviously  a  tax  program  harsh  enough  to 
aocompUah  this  objective  would  tie  a 
tborougbly  Spartan  affair.  If  tbe  Inflatlcn- 
ary  prssaurea  were  leas  dangerous  It  might  be 
auoceaaful.  But  unieas  we  are  prepared  to 
Ignore  tbe  basic  economic  problems  of  the 
graat  majority  of  our  people,  and  face  a  sub- 
atantlal  drop  in  production  in  the  bargain,  it 
almply  will  not  work  under  the  conditions  we 
face  today. 

Tba  living  standards  of  upper  income 
groupa  wbleb  have  subataatlal  cash  reserves 
and  no  need  for  credit,  would  scarcely  be 
affaetsd  at  all:  while  the  actual  sacrifices 
made  neeeaaary  by  the  defense  program 
would  fall  almost  exclusively  on  those  who 
can  laaat  aSord  them.  This  would  multiply 
•aeeral  ttatee  ovar  tbe  present  bitterness 
over  blgb  prleea.  Sucb  a  program  in  addi- 
tion would  largely  deetroy  tbe  basic  incen- 
ttvaa  on  wbleb  we  mnat  depend  for  all  our 
production  in  our  factories  and  on  our  farms. 

Ofebcr  autborttiea  have  propoeed  that  farra 
I  abould  be  kept  from  rtaing  by  a  sveep- 
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Ing  revision  of  the  parity  forraiJa.  This 
formula  establishes  the  prices  whi(  h  farmers 
should  receive  If  they  are  to  receive  their  fair 
share  of  the  national  Income.  These  parity 
fli^ures,  product  by  product,  are  increased 
automatically  as  farmers'  costs  increase,  and 
according  to  present  law  no  ceiling  price 
can  be  placed  on  any  farm  product  until  It 
reaches  the  theoretical  parity  price. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
present  parity  concept  and  indeed  the  entire 
farm  support  price  program,  can  and  should 
be  improved  upon.  But  any  revision  of  the 
parley  formula  at  this  time  would  be  grossly 
L.'ilur  in  view  of  the  drop  in  purchasins? 
power  which  most  farmers  have  already 
suffered 

Many  key  farm  products  are  already  above 
parity  A  very  few  like  beef  cattle  are  well 
at-xjve  parity.  If  there  is  any  practical  legal 
n:\edrs  of  rolling  these  particular  prices  back. 
I  wruld  be  heartily  In  favor  of  doing  so.  But 
a'  wrirst  these  latter  are  exceptions.  Any 
ef.  iTi  to  use  them  as  dramatic  examples  to 
destroy  our  farmers'  principal  weapon  In 
llieir  fight  for  a  fair  share  of  our  national 
Income  is  unjujt  and  uncalled  for. 

When  farm  p.cJucts  now  below  parity 
reach  parity  their  prices  should  be  promptly 
frozen.  The  Increases  which  occur  on  prod- 
ucts Important  to  the  cost  of  living  before 
that  point  Is  reached,  should,  where  neces- 
sary, be  wiped  out  by  constimer  subsidies. 

These  subsidies  come  out  of  general  reve- 
nue. But  properly  they  will  enable  tis  to 
keep  retail  food  prices  down,  and  food  prices 
In  the  long  run  are  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant Item  in  the  essential  fight  to  hold  the 
cost  of  living.  Consumer  food  subsidies  In 
World  War  II  saved  their  coat  many  times 
over  In  keeping  down  constimer  prices  by 
making  It  possible  to  stabilize  wages  and  they 
Indirectly  saved  us  billions  of  dollars  more 
on  Government  war  contracts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  modem  government 
has  ever  bten  uble  to  hold  down  the  cost  of 
living  during  an  Inflationary  crisis  without 
usln^  Bw.h  subsidies  and  this  even  Includes 
dictatorships  such  as  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  such  democratic 
countries  as  Australia.  Canada,  Britain.  Swit- 
zerland. Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

Clearly  there  is  no  painless  way  to  stop 
the  present  inflation  and  to  restora  full  con- 
fidence, both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
purchasuig  power  of  the  dollar.  But  each 
week  that  Inflation  remains  unchecked  will 
produce  further  distortions  In  our  economy. 
further  Injustices,  further  impediments  to 
our  national  security  and  to  our  future 
economic   well-being. 

The  air  of  Washington  is  filled  with  pres- 
sures created  by  profeaaional  lobbyists  who 
&T-i  recklessly  concentrated  on  their  own 
short-sighted  gain.  To  the  Members  of 
Congress,  the  administration,  and  above  all 
to  the  outstandingly  competent  groups  which 
are  charged  with  the  direct  reeponslbillty  for 
price,  wage,  and  rent  controls,  these  pres- 
sures must  seem  overwhelming.  As  Admin- 
istrator of  OPA  I  eaperieuced  similar  pres- 
sures for  three  different  years  during  World 
War  U. 

But  It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  for  Con- 
gress to  listen  so  hard  to  the  siren  song 
of  the  special  Interests  that  it  Ignores  the 
plain  needs  of  otir  people.  In  the  last  few 
yea.*?,  and  particularly  in  tbe  last  11  months, 
tens  of  millions  of  factory  workers,  farmers. 
bu.slnes8men.  and  consumers  have  learned 
the  hard  way  that  Inflation  is  a  harsh  master 
that  plays  few  favorites.  I  believe  that  they 
are  ready  now  to  support  an  all-out  price 
and  wage  control  program  to  the  hilt. 

With  my  best  wiahaa. 
Sincerely. 

CHSSTZa  Bov 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  E.  MWDT 

or  SOTTrH  BaKCXA 
m  THB  SKNATI  OF  THE  nNITSD  STATIB 

Thursday.  June  7, 1951 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unanimous  consoit  to  have  iirlnted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoas  a  letter  from 
a  well-known  cattle  feeder  of  my  State, 
Malcolm  McMurchie.  of  Centerville, 
S.  Dale  I  wmikl  also  like  to  insert  with 
this  letter  a  eUppins  from  tbe  Chicago 
Daily  Droyers  Journal,  of  May  9.  11)51. 

The  headlines  in  the  papers  this  mora- 
ing  Indicate  that  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  wltn  a  meat  shortage  because  pack- 
ing plants  are  shutting  down.  It  seems 
to  me  that  OPS  no  Icmger  stands  for 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  but  should 
more  properly  be  renamed  Ofllce  of  Pro- 
duction Shrinkage.  The  very  clear  ex- 
planation of  what  happens  on  feed  lots 
of  the  country,  as  shown  in  Mr.  McMur- 
chie's  letter,  should  conrtnce  the  plan- 
ners in  Government  that  it  is  possible  to 
be  too  clever  when  tryins  to  tampo' 
with  the  eoonomle  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Re'i-ou,  as  foQows: 

CmTKBVu.m.  S.  DaK..  June  3,  1951. 
Senator  Kaxx.  K.  Mtrmrr. 

Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

Deax  Sxkatob  Uanat:  Juat  a  quick  note  to 
emphasiae  to  you  what  haa  been  going  on  in 
the  Com  Belt  feed  Iota  since  DlSalle  put  out 
his  beef  roll -back  order. 

Numerous  feeders  have  been  marketing 
Immature  cattle  this  ^st  month.  We  bave 
marketed  some  400  bead  in  SBouz  City  wet|^- 
ing  around  060  pomnda  per  head,  wblch 
should  have  been  fed  until  they  reached  900 
pounds  or  more.  Ttxere  la  nothing  In  the 
near  future  that  warrants  any  feeder  boldlsg 
his  cattle.  These  caUle  have  been  aeBtng 
at  a  profit;  however,  eoramendng  tomorrow, 
June  4.  they  could  aell  doUara  lem  per  bua- 
dredweight.  wben  all  tbe  poekera  are  obl^ad 
to  get  into  compBanee  and  adbere  to  Qov- 
emment-outllned  figurea. 

EMBalle's  formula  baa  already  cauaed  leas 
meat  to  be  produced--100,000  pocmda  on  our 
lota. 

Joat  talked  on  tba  tatepbona  wttb  a  Btomc 
City  llveatock  cnmmlaalon  merchant.  Be 
advised  us  not  to  have  cattle  on  tomortaWk 
market.  Be  antletpaaaa  ao  mucb  eonfualon 
tbat  buyers  and  aellara  will  not  get  togetber 
on  prleea  asd  uiiiaanuaiilly  no  aale. 

These  packer  kUI  ^paotam  ara  abaolutdy 
rldlculoua  and  aimply  a  leaar  to  force  prleea 
downward  by  taUag  buyaa  att  tba  madcet. 
CoBlaalott  la  tba  word. 
Stnearely. 

Ifauww.M  McUoBCHia: 

P.  S.— I  am  afiicloidng  a  dipping  from  tba 
CblcagD  Daily  Orovata  Journal  wbieb  you 
Diay  want  to  read. 

CKsaoim  TKwinea&  OPS  Xaaw  Vtaumam 
t7a«  atJiiHMnaa  Qcoca  Kt>  IkavB  Hoa  Vtaea 

Bows  from  blB  part  at  tbe  eotmtry  are  *^p>- 
Ing  to  town."  not  In  production  but  literally, 
for  daughter,  declared  Jobs  IClnnlcit  of  Bu- 
leau  County.  El.     He  aald  tbat  potential 


pork  suppUea  axa  balait  aaeHfload  on  tbe 
butcher'r  block  by  farmers  Ineenaed  over  tbe 
control  of  bog  alaugbter  Inaugurated  by  OPS 
for  tba  purpoee  at  <Mvlag  tbe  prtaa  at  boga 
still  further  below  parity. 

He  questlona  the  legality  of  tbe  OPS  move. 
Accordiag  to  tbe  law  at  tbla  HaCkM  at  the 
preaent  time  control  of  bog  prices  Is  not  per- 
mitted be<auae  tbe  boga  are  below  Federal 
parity  "tbla  vetaraa  producer  dabDa."  **TcC, 
through  aome  clever  double-croaaing,  that 
dwarfa  any  dirty  work  OPA  ever  did,  tbe 
OPe  not  only  puta  a  Ud  on  tbe  market  for 
boga  by  limiting  tbe  number  packera  can 
alaugbtar.  but  It  itepa  Ita  big  foot  right  down 
on  the  Ud  besldca  by  holding  tbe  alaugbtar 
quota  weU  below  tbe  numbera  farmers  eraut 
toaen  Joat  now. 

"1  waa  never  ao  aurprlaed  in  aa  my  Ufa 
aa  whtBD.  tbe  (V8  pulled  tbat  faat  one  on 
Uie  bog  rataera.  We  w«re  aU  ao  aure  that 
tbe  Govenunent  would  not  violate  tbe  law 
by  controlling  tbe  price  of  boga  as  long  aa 
f  armera  were  getting  below  tbe  parity  price. 
But  I  guem  tbere  ia  more  tban  one  way  to 
akin  a  cat — and  tbe  fanner." 

PUT  'IM  or  JAIZ, 

"^ow  abotit  farmers  getting  together  to  aec 
if  we  cant  put  the  OPS  in  Jail  or  fine  the 
ofllciala  110,000  tor  violating  the  law?  Crim- 
liutla  dont  violate  tbe  law  right  cut  in  the 
open  ettbar. 

"Of  course,  teebnically,  tbe  OPS  haa  no 
ceiling  on  tbe  price  of  boga.  But  the  preeeat 
lid  over  tbe  maritet  la  mora  efltettvw  tban 
any  cOcM.  eeillng — tbat  ia.  at  preaent.  But 
wait  imttl  consumers  aee  tbe  effteta  of  tba 
'deverneea'  of  OPS  In  a  mucb  aborter  crop 
of  i^gB  tta*  fan  and  a  pork  abortage  a  year 
from  now." 

Ifr.  Idnnick  waa  watcblag  tbe  selling  at 
14  of  bis  purebred  Bampehlre  sovra.  Tbey 
were  some  of  tbe  finest  sows  In  tbe  atoefc- 
yards  tbe  day  tbey  aold  and  tbey  brought  a 
premium  of  25  eenta  beeauae  of  tbetr  quality. 

"T.  hate  to  part  with  aucb  a  good  buacb 
of  aows."  tbe  owner  said.  'T.  had  planned 
to  ralae  fan  pigs  wttb  tbem,  and  tbey  would 
have  raised  amne  good  onea.  But  DtSalle 
changed  my  mind  about  tbat.  and  from  now 
on  I  am  going  to  keep  right  on  cutting  down. 

"I  do  not  bdteve  I  win  buy  any  feeding 
cattle.  What  baa  the  Uveatodc  ralaer  and 
feeder  got  to  look  fmward  to  wben  you  do 
not  know  from  one  day  to  tbe  neat  Jtut  bow 
bad  the  Oovermuent  la  gcdng  to  treat  you. 
All  you  know  if  tbat  It  will  be  bad  enougb 
to  make  you  wiab  you  did  not  ratee  as  mucb 
•tack  aa  you  did.  We  bad  plenty  of  tboaa 
ragreta  imite  OPA.  and  here  we  are  right 
back  where  we  were  a  few  yeara  ago,  after 
the  country  waa  ]urt  getting  ready  to  ^o- 
duce  a  big  aopply  of  meat  again." 


to  deal  wttb  lUigal 


AS857 

le  gat  wiMkt  (kef 


Wbat  is  pnatflwg  a  lot  of  f armera  la  tba 
quaaCloB  regardtng  wlmk  tbe  Oovemxnent 
cxpeeta  to  aBCoanpWali  wftb  tbe  alaugbtar 
quota.  aapaotaUy  on  boga,  Mk.  Iflanlck  aald. 

Bt  said  BoCblng  about  tbe  raatrletlona  <m 
alaugbtar  boga  la  dear  to  aayoDa  eaeapt  tbm 
It  bM  bcataa  down  tba  price  at  a  tana  prod- 
uet  that  baa  been  below  Vederal  parity  a 
long  tbna. 

As  be  aeea  tt.  tbe  fkdlowlng  leaulto  wfil  da- 
velop  In  tbae:  Produetloo  d  meat  In  legtfe- 
taaate  tracte  chawmfla  wOI  be  forced  Jown  eo 
low  by  price  ceillnga  and  alaiybtar  qtaoftaa 
tbat  f!l^;al  trade  win  floorlib  tbroogbout 
tbe  oouatry  aa  tt  did  ujalar  OPA.  Kvary^ 
tblBg  tbirt  ore  U  doliqc  la  doaa  to  batp  tba 
biadE-markaC  opanitaca.  B  not  only  puta  a 
Bd  on  tbe  prlea  tba  lagftknati 
pay  for  ammm,  bat  K  btdda  down  tbe  1 
be  la  perudMed  to  baadla.  Tbla  makea  meat 
In  tbe  ragular  trada  aearoe,  aad  forcea  buy- 


By  keeplag  a  prlea  Ud  on  wbat  tba  legit- 
imate paclcers  can  pay  for  atocfc  la  tba 
market,  the  Oovemaaant  amMm  it  aaaler  for 
the  black  market  to  buy  without  oOerlag  too 
much  of  a  pranlum. 

"I  believe  tba  alaugbtar  quota  la  tba  beat 
poaalble  aupport  of  tbe  black  mfirket,"  be 
said.  "Thla  not  only  kaepa  produotkm  low 
ha  legitimate  ptaata,  ao  tba  <^nnaumer  muat 
buy  lUegaUy.  but  tt  alao  eraatca  a  aurplua  at 
bve  anlmala  la  tba  amrkata  wbleb  law-abid- 
ing ptenta  eaaaot  buy  aad  wbicb  leglTlmafce 
padDtra  pay  for  tbelr  atodc 

"It  aeaaM  tbe  boya  la  Waablngtoa  tbla 
time  are  nol!  aattfctlad  wttb  almply  crvatlaf 
a  profitable  Uaeb  oMrfea*  lor  law  violatora 
as  OPA  did,  but  they  want  to  create  a  altUr 
ation  in  tbe  marketa  for  Uve  animals  tbat 
wiu  assure  tba  lllagal  trade  bargain  prleea 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  anrpl^i*  ^  P^ck 
from." 


Tea  Mi&M  AabawaJwt 


EXTENSION  OF  RBBfARKS 

HON.  PHiuF  J.  ranjni 

OF  intaafirMuaarta 

or  IBB  Bouai  ov  lUUumuutLAnvm 

THaraday,  Jwu  7,  lUl 

Mr.  FdLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
nnanlmooB  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Raoca,  I  fnelade  ttrn 
following  editorial  trom  the  MQford 
(Mass.)  Ifewa  entitled  nren  Million  Am- 
bassadors." relative  to  tbe  work  of 
CARE: 

Tdt  MnxBGM  AjoaasaooHi 

In  behalf  of  tbe  Amarinan  people.  CMSfM 
has  sent  10,000,000  paekagea  overaaaa  alaoa 
its  Inception  in  1946.  And  now.  on  tta  fiftb 
anniversary,  tbe  lutaiiimlftiji  laanee  a  >•?»* 
on  tta  aoeompWahmaHta  la  aa  attrauUia 
booklet  oiiatiad  'Tan  MBJIsa  Ambamadon.* 

pew  of  tboaa  In  MBCani  and  tbe  ndgb- 
bozlng  towaa.  wbo  base  aent  eaatribvtlaoa 
to  tbla  nonproflt  otganiaatkm.  reallaa  tba 
aeope  of  tta  actlvltlea.  Tbe  meat  ab^pad 
abroad  waa  tbe  equivalant  of  30,000  bead 
of  cattle,  100.000  pigs,  and  210,000  eaaaad 
whole  turfceya,  aogor  anaogb  far  »fiMfiM 
cupe;  flour  for  St4IOO,000  laavaa  of  bread; 
as.eoo.aoo  ponnda  or  bnttar.  mmsgaxtea.  latd. 
ami  eoofclng  oil;  ooOac  aooogb  for  SAMMOiM 
cnpa.  taa  for  4S.OOO/IO0  eagi^  aad  ooooa  for 
aaotber  tg.fWl.flflO 

Sblpaaaata  alao  Isdadad  Mjnaojoao  quarts 
of  BiUk.  la  eaaaad  m  powttared  form.  X-MO.- 
000  bowla  Of  nc«,  t.flS0,a0O  caaa  at  baby  toad, 
chocolate  equivalent  to  3304100,000 
candy  bare,  496  mBee  eC  weoien  aattbtg : 
rial,    knttttng    wool    Sttaelant   far 

blaafcetal    aoap,    button^    *"***'■    ""f^y 

inrrf««'»i  anppUes  and  eqntpmcat,  tnfilurtlng 
11  iron  luBga  to  Oermany.    Bat 
theae  nuitertal  glf ta  CABB  baa  taroutfM 
and  d^nlty  to  mlilloTm. 


Bcttatn.  najmn  Ranee.  I7IJM:  B«If, 
3BSJ0B;  Volaad.  Slfl.743.  and  Cbaabodovakta, 
liaijM  (botb  at  tbeae  mlt-*"*"  now  daaad)* 
tba  HattMTlanrta.  112,00,  aad  Oreaoa.  KfO. 

AU  tbe  world  kaowa  tbe  woHt  of 
la  Burope  but  tbe  actlvltlea  Is  Japwn. 
PbUlpplaaa  aad  Korea  la  net  m 
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to  a^o  opanttaf  la  JH- 

India.  OcTwa.  *"'■■. 

torvvwd  ta  tb«  book- 

•bcoad  in  Om  wortd  today  do 

oC  ui    tnchidiiif  thoM  o<  UB 

of   tomntary   forctgn   »*<» — *o 

which  700.  with  Um  lupport  of 
tb«  AoMrteui  pmoptm.  haw  forf ad  •enca  th« 
two  ooaaa  aaadi  to  b«  malnflnart  not  only 
f  dr  th«  pmpem  of  mieoortnf  famaaa  Itf*  but 
alao  for  tntMprvttof  tb*  Amcrtemn  rol«  in 
Um  «arW  eoBwnmlty.  It  U  my  •amast  bop* 
that  CAM  wOl  «onClntw  to  vymboUat  Vat 
Aaartcaa'k  soocara  (or  bu  fcUow  okaa  wber- 
ha 


Tkt  MacArtl»r  TestinMy 
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KXTSI^ION  OP  RZMARKS 
or 

IKM.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

Boon  or  RXPBSSxirrATXVES 
rk«r»day.  Jvne  7.  1951 


Mr. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
•  rcflolutloD  to  estabUah  a 
to  Investigate  the 
fiOHnOed  CailiMi  Lobby.  The  purpose  of 
this  taOl  to  to  f et  the  facts.  If  there  I5 
A  wdd-Uooded,  vell-heeled  China  lobby 
■Itaniptini  to  influence  legislatkm  and 
foRlfn  poUcy  for  selfish  interests,  it 
abooM  be  revealed.  If  not.  the  nanor 
UKl  the  cfeearve  should  be  permanently 
l^m  at  rest 

U  thto  select  committee  !s  established. 
I  wm  ask  it  to  investigate  and  report  on 

ttsTM  thtncs: 
Pint  To  what  extent  a  lobby  for  the 
Gowemment  of  China  is  op- 
:  tik  this  eouDtry.  if  at  ail.  and  the 
espeiMtiture  of  its  funds  lued 
to  f**f*r*  to  tnlliieiice  leglslatton  and 

8MOO1L  To  wbat  extent  indlvkhials. 
fttaw,  and  corporations  ia  this  country 
aad  alHoad  liave  interested  themselves 
ki^aiation  and  foreign 

Qiina  and  the  Far  last. 

ite  Milvra  ctf  tbetr  assets  and  ccooomie 
tBttrsHi.  past,  present,  or  prospective. 
la  ttw  ¥u  last,  if  any.  and  the  ssurce 
•atf  Mptnttbire  of  funds  UMd  to  attempt 
to  tBftMBes  toctotoktloo  and  foreign  policy 
^iy  *.tffy  /*fcii»^  and  the  ftr  East. 
TliM.  Ta  wbat  extent  the  law  with 
to  tht  rtgtocratkm  of  lobbyists 
itilatori.  If  iU  aU.  and  whether 
aaendaispt  to  the  law  to 
to  order  to  dtodose 
r^uiied  to  be  dto^ 


of  thto  select 

because  the  Loblvlng 

tod  toi  lbs  tasl  OoDgreaa 

Ths  wcirk  tateodsd  fte  this 

to  not  within  the  ima 

imlttoe.    The  siik>- 

to  not  fcnaans  to  the  tnoohy 

toeid£at  now  in  prog- 

and.  to  any  event. 

be  time  for  the  oecessaiy 

at  those  hearings. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OKLAKCBLA 

nr  THE  SgWATE  OP  THE  DKITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Charlotte  iN.  C.>  News. 
the  firs*  tn  the  issue  of  May  8,  the  .second 
In  the  Issue  of  May  9.  regarding  tesi:- 
mony  before  the  Committees  on  Foremn 
Relations  and  Armed  Services,  siting 
Jointly.  Investigating  the  removal  of 
General  MacArthur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pdi'^oriaI.'=; 
were  ordered  to  be  prmied  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IFtoiii  the  Charlotte  'N    C  »   News  of  M.y  i. 

1951  1 

Thi  MAcAa-THtn  Tsstimont— I 

It  is  patently  Imposiilbie,  within  the  l:m;- 
tatlon*  of  these  coiunia.s.  '..j  ^nag  into  Cietr 
focus  the  one-hundred-and-seventy-th'  i- 
uuKt-odd  words  uttered  in  S  days  of  testi- 
mon"  by  Oen.  Douglas  Mac.-\rth:ir  lae".  .".i- 
bJy  inau7  od  the  details  aiid  quaiu"ic.i:iui.3 
must  be  scrapped 

Nonetheless,  in  the  intereat  ijf  full  pubi.c 
uxtdt-rsiaodlng  of  one  or  the  sjravest  issues 
of  the  century,  the  ediu^rs  i  •.he  Newi  iia.e 
attempted  to  bring  tuge'.her  :n  a  lo^ira;  and 
orderly  expcaition  the  Mac.Vr:hur  piau  '.  jr 
victory  in  Korea  in  the  hu[;e  ih.>t  it  wiU  be 
of  benefit  to  News  readers  who  haven  t  had 
access  to  the  full  tesumony. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  th.it,  Ge:.- 
eral  MacArthur  and  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreisin  Rela:i'  us 
Committees  conducted  them-selves  through- 
out *ith  great  dignity  and  restraint  Tie 
bearing  was  completely  free  of  partisan  p'U- 
tlcs.  The  general  proved  to  be  a  skUlful  .ir:d 
patient  witness  ar.d  he  made  a  profound  lui- 
preaslon  on  the  committee  members 

His  testimony  was  largely  divided  Into  two 
parts:  (li  What  has  happened  Ln  the  past, 
and  <2|  what  should  hti  done  in  the  future. 
The  flrst  Is  of  considerable  Importance  to 
the  InTestlgatlng  committees,  but  the  second 
is  of  greater  Interest  to  the  public  today. 
It  Is  the  topic  of  this  edltcrtal. 

Oenerai  MacArthur's  objectlre  Is  to  win 
a  military  victory  In  Korea.  His  first  step 
would  be  an  uJtunatiun  to  China  "that  '*he 
would  either  come  and  talk  terms  of  a  cease- 
fire within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  vir 
bar  actions  In  Korea  would  be  regarded  ms 
a  iteelaratlon  of  war  against  the  nations  en- 
gaged there  and  that  those  nations  would 
take  such  steps  as  they  felt  necessary  to  brint; 
the  thlDC  to  a  conclusion." 

Thnaw  steps  Include:  <1)  Pull  economic 
•mbarso:  (2)  naval  blockade  of  entire  Chi- 
nese coast:  (3)  aerial  reconnaissance  of  China 
aiMl  Ma/icfaurla;  (4i  use  of  Cbmese  Nation.il- 
let  forces  wirh  our  lo^tical  support,  and 
(S)  bomblnc  of  Chinese  tiix  bases,  supply 
depota.  stacinc  areas,  etc. 

MacArthur  made  it  clear  he  did  not  pro- 
poM  a  fuU-acmle  Invasion  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  with  Chiang  Kal-sheit  s  troops. 
H*  eald  be  would  leave  the  decision  on  their 
xm»  up  to  the  OeDerallssuno.  but  that  he 
taetleved  they  could  best  be  employed  as  a 
dtvwwIOBarir  threat,  the  meeting  of  which 
would  force  the  Chinese  Reds  to  withdraw 
foree*  from  Korea  He  estimated  Chinna  9 
army  at  SCO.OOO  men.  but  said  t..t.y   wouid 


need    United    States    equipment    and    some 
4   months   of   training   and  conditioning. 

The  MacArthur  plan  does  not  call  for  a 
?reat  increase  in  United  States  ground  troops 
in  the  Par  East. 

Ojr  strenifth  is  the  Air  and  the  Navy. 
as  cfimpared  to  the  Chinese.  That  is  where 
we  -ihould  apply  the  pressure.  They  can- 
not f  hey  have  nothing  to  rwlat  with  •  *  • 
And     by     using     those     cclentiftc     methods 

•  •  •  you  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
[.ijtf.nj  !n  ground  troops." 

Thf  aim  i:.r  the  MacArthur  prncram  is  "to 
f  re*  tne  Chinese  to  stop  their  attacks  in 
K  rea  on  o'..r  tri>r;pK  ■"  That  objective  is  so 
iniLM  itaiit  that  the  United  States  should  "go 
it  alone'  •  '  •  "If  (the  other  nations;) 
r-.ir.  t  see  e.Tnrtly  the  road  (appeasement) 
thrtt  thP7  arp  following  in  Asia,'" 

OofrnI  Mic.Arthur  was  confident  that  the 
foorse  lif  artion  he  prescribed  would  bring 
'.  irrorv  In  the  Korean  War.  He  predicated 
tr.i.s  on  several  a^aumptlons: 

1  The  Chinese  rapacity  to  wage  war  is 
sha.'piy  limned,  and  It  is  already  being  ta-ied 
tu  '.'-"  utmist  China  is  rot  capable  of 
m.' :-p   milit.iry  efTort. 

2  Becau.ie  of  dl.""Tance  and  limited  trans- 
p<i.— .ir;  a  f:ici!ltles,  Russia's  capacity  for 
wre.r.s;  a  major  war  In  the  Far  East  Is  also 
limited.  The  trans-Sltw.-rian  railroad  is  al- 
readv  loaded  down  merely  supplyli^g  Soviet 
ga  ri.-'ons  ^stationed  there. 

:3  Russia  us  unlikely  to  intervene  since 
thp  S(  '  ;et  'wHl  make  his  decision  on  a 
hlg.'^.tr  basis  than  the  incidents  occurring  in 
Asia  a'  the  p-esent  time"  If  Rus.sia  is 
J /i:.i?  to  attarit,  it  will  do  so  for  other 
reasons 

Criilateraily.  MacArthur  said  he  was  in  full 
:i^:'ee:::'>n'    with    the   principle,   expressed   In 

*  If  1:  Oman  doctrine,  of  resisting  commu- 
o..»ni  .'VPT-  where  in  the  world.  He  ap- 
plauded the  decision  to  intervene  In  Korea, 
ar.d  empiias!2ed  once  again  that  "the  issues 
nr"  2;  .::al  and  so  interlocked  that  to  con- 
'  tier  th?  pro'oiems  of  one  sector  oblivious  to 
•:.   s«'  'it  ancther  Is  to  court  di.";a6ter  for  the 

He  -.aid  he  w;is  opposed  to  the  school  of 
thi  u^ht  which  holds  that  the  bulk  of  United 
States  ground  forces  must  be  confined  to 
the  c ontlneiital  Unlt^jd  States  and  that  this 
Nation  should  provide  nothing  but  air  and 
sea  iinitij  in  the  battle  against  communism 
(the  Hoover  doctrine). 

He  t.ld  the  Senators  that  'the  Congress 
W'juld  do  well  to  pay  the  cioeest  attention  to 
the  professional  advice  '  of  military  leaders 
in  appn  ving  the  use  of  United  States  troops 
aOr'iao. 

General  MacArthur  first  Insisted  that  world 
communism  la  the  "latest  enemy."  and 
otoy  begrudiflngly  admitted  that  Russia  was 
the  main  bulwark  of  cammiinlsna.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  hearing,  however.  Senator 
McM.MioN  asked: 

"I  said  yesterday  you  stated  that  com- 
munism Is  our  enemy  all  over  the  world. 
Where  is  moet  of  the  military  power  located 
that  1»  held  by  communl«n?" 

Answer    Unquestionably  tn  Soviet  Riissla. 

Although  the  general  refused  to  be  drawn 
Into  a  discussion  of  Senator  Tsft's  plan  to 
cut  the  Armed  Forces  to  3.000.000  men  and 
reduce  the  defense  budget  by  sao.OOO.OOO.OOO. 
he  insisted  that  'we  should  place  ourselves 
In  a  condition  of  preparedness  which  means 
an  increase  in  our  armed  strength."  The 
extent  of  the  preparedneos  program,  he  said. 
should  be  determined  by  the  "profeasional 
opinions"  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  tn 
whose  integrity  and  ability  he  ezprtsoed  full 
confidence. 

MacArthur  made  several  other  potnts 
whuh  were  outside  the  scope  of  the  im- 
ir.f.:  Op  qu'stirn.  but  Important  to  the 
ov<;r-.ii;  foreign  poUcy  Issuei 
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1.  He  rMftrmad  the  belief,  voleed  In  tate 
addr«te  to  Congrcaa,  "that  what  the  peopl* 
(of  the  Far  But)  tUfn  far  is  the  eppartn- 
nlty  for  a  little  more  food  tn  tbelr  itooMCba. 
a  little  better  elothlnf  on  thetr  backs,  a  little 
firmer  roof  over  tbetr  heads  and  the  i  tellaa 
tion  of  the  normal  nattontilst  tirge  for  po- 
litical freedom."  Be  said  the  TTnttad  StatM 
has  already  contrlbnted  wttb  a  degree  at 
genero^ty,  nobUtty  and  breadth  of  charac- 
ter *  *  *  unlqw  in  the  annaJa  of  tba 
world."  but  declined  to  eorament  ^tedfleaUy 
on  the  details  of  the  euaUufmatal  point  4 
program. 

2.  He  admitted  that  the  wetgbtng  of  aO 
factors  In  a  global  polley  for  global  defense 
Is  "not  only  the  reapoiMlbtlity  •  •  •  but 
•  •  •  the  atithortty"  at  the  Jotnt  Cblefa 
of  Stair,  but  that  the  Jotat  Chiefs  must  final- 
ly ansvrer  to  ptrtiUe  Ofdnlon. 

3.  Re  streaaed  over  and  over  a^tn  tlw 
stratqflc  Importance  of  the  Island  at  War- 
mosa,  and  said  that  mxter  no  eacdttfeDS 
should  It  be  roiieudwed  to  tba 
Communists. 

4.  He  hit  bard  at  ttae  'galley 
in  Korea,  deserlbtng  the  war  tn 
"Tou  go  on  Indecisively,  lighting,  with  no 
mission  for  the  troops  sieept  to  resist  and 
fight  in  this  aoeonUon  fashion  up  and 
down— which  maans  that  your  suiavUtlTe 
losses  are  going  to  be  staggering.  It  isnt 
jtist  dust  that  Is  leUllng  in  Korea,  Sen- 
ator: it  is  American  blood.**  Ba  went  on 
to  describe  the  presoufe  policy— or  lack  of 
it— as  "sppesseBMWt."' 

5.  nnany.  noting  ttaa  cissslr  thsary  ttat 
war  Is  the  eztcostoo  of  poUttas,  he  ssld 
that  when  the  shooting  starU  "the  balance 
of  control,  the  balance  of  concept,  the  main 
Interest  involTed  •  •  •  la  tl»  control 
of  the  mlllti^.  •  •  •  I  do  unquestion- 
ably state  that  whan  men  become  lodnd 
In  battle  that  tben  aboald  be  no  arttfloa 
under  the  name  of  pcdltlcs  wblcli  should 
handioq)  jcur  «vn  OMn.  dscrsasB  tbelr 
chaaoas  for  winning,  and  Inerenss  tbatr 
losses." 

That,  tn  brief,  was  the  positive  side  of  the 
UacArthur  testimony— bis  program  far  end> 
Ing  the  war  tn  Korea  ao  qi^ekly  as  pos> 
slbie  with  the  smsUest  passtbls  loas  of  Amer- 
ican Uvea.  It  Is  signMeant.  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  that  there  to  a  large  area 
of  agreement  between  the  gansial  and  the 
admlnlsuatlon.  especially  on  tha  global  as- 
pecU  of  the  battle  against  world  commu- 
nism. "Hie  battle  of  disagreement  Is  llmtted 
to  the  speeUSe  theater  of  Korea. 

In  other  portions  of  his  te$sOmcmj^  how- 
ever. General  UaaArthur  avoided  omunent 
on  key  queetlons  that  the  Jcdnt  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  had  to  coosidrr  In  their  calcula- 
tions of  world  strategy.  Some  of  those  ques- 
tions will  be  rtlsrmsswl  la  a  subsequent  edl- 
toriaL 

(From  the  CSiartotto  (M.  C.)  ncwa  at  May  I. 

IMl) 

Tbs  MscAai'MUK  Taiiiiiiiat — B 

Barring  new  overt  acts  by  Caanntmlst  ag^ 
gresBors  that  would  qtddtlT  and  automat- 
ically rsaolve  the  current  national  debate  on 
foreign  pcOlcy.  the  Congreas  and  the  pw^a 
of  the  TTnited  States  are  faetng  a  ehotee  \n- 
tvreea  tha  MacArtbor  plan  at  action  and 

that  II  [J itiiiT  by  the  admtalatnttoB  and 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

As  General  MacArtlrar  said  In  bla  bls> 
toric  address  to  the  Congreas,  "the  Issuaa  are 
global,  and  so  Ihterioctad  that  to  stmaidar 
the  problems  of  ana  sector  otollTloraa  to  tliaas 
of  »»'^t!y"  Is  to  eonrt  dlaaatar  for  the  wtuda.** 
Tet  It  Is  quite  appatant  ftom  bla  9  daya  of 
tastlBumy  before  two  asnato  aommlttaw 
that  MacArthur  ctthar  has  aoC  ciaiaiiiaiad 
the  ^bal  aapects  at  his  eoursa  of  aettas,  «r 

does  not  think  htmatf  prafaaatoneMy 

patent  to  advaaea  an  o^mlon  on  " 


of  Inereaaing  tbe 
eelllag  oa  Vatted  Statea 


Ob  the 
ent 
Armed 

"Xfh.  Ssaator.  yoa  ai«  far  alleld  tram  na. 
I  have  had  no  part  la  the  pottcy  dlsfiMaksi  or 
tbe  studies  of  tha  over-all  strragch  of  t^e 
United  Statas.  1  hava  been  a  theater  eom- 
maadar,  cior  fined  ayaetf  setlraly  to  that. 
I  wottlttan  know.  I  wo«dd  have  to  go  Into  tha 
matter  aad  mate  studies,  which  I  have  navsc 
attempted." 

On  ualveraal  mllttary  tr^alag: 

"I  have  never  grvan  the  subjaet  the  sttght* 
est  thou^t,  aeoator.  •  •  •  Whether 
that  Is  the  beat  way,  attar  we  look  tt  aU  ovor. 
the  experts  ss«n  to  thiafc  that  tt  to  sa  I 
have  never  given  the  matCsr  any  study  in  ths 
last  14  years." 

On  the  fate  of  Hmg  Kong  if  Brttaia  sup- 
ports aetloa  by  Chiang  Kai-«hek  or  boaab- 
Ing  of  Manehurla: 

"X  oonid  aot  teU  you.  Saaatar,  eaeept  bf 
spaeoiatlva  eommant.  I  have  had  ao  direet 
dealings  wtth  tha  Brttto^  eaeapt  tha  smaU 
fores  that  opsratss  uatfar  my  command.  Tou 
know  mooh  more  alxiut  ttaat  thaa  I  do." 

On  tha  strength  e(  the  gasstan  foroes.  sir 
and  ground,  across  the  Bering  Strait — Coreea 
that  might  threaten  Alaaka  la  the  evant  of 


That  to  not  my  theater.  Senator. 
I  eovMat  taU  yam." 

Thto  qussttiMfc  was  aakad  by  Seaator  Hkx- 
nn.oc»Ba:  "Waold  it  dMay  vletory  In  Korea 
If  Qpngresa  vara  to  iMtol  that  the  President 
act  as  FraaMant  of  tha  Ualtad  States  onlf 
snd  net  as  agent  of  aay  other  poww,  nsMonal 
or  totoraadacal:  aad  tf.  laMaad  of  working 
through  tha  astwork  at  CV,  we  proeeeutsd 
tlw  war  oa  a  astlanal  toasto  only,  with  our 
actual  flghttag  aUlasr* 

"X  will  have  to  pa«a  that  one  up,  Senator." 

IB  answer  to  a  queedon  Wf  Senator  ICc- 

"U  yoa  hamiaa  to  be  anong  thto 

and  we  go  Into  all-out  war.  I  want  to 

ftad  out  how  yon  propoae  la  your  owa  mlad 

to  def  Old  tha  Amartcaa  Itattoa  aniast  that 


•That  <toeBi*t  happen  to  be  my  responsi- 
bOity,  Senator.  My  respmsibUlttes  were  in 
the  Faciflc,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
aad  the  various  agenelas  of  thto  Oovemmcnt 
are  vrcnldng  day  and  night  for  aa  over-all 
sotntlcn  to  the  gkdMl  problem.  Now  I  am 
not  famUlar  with  ttelr  studtes." 

On  tbe  number  of  Uafted  ^ates  atomla 
bombs  in  ttie  stockpile: 

"1  do  not  (know).  I  have  no  more  Infor- 
matkm  on  that  thaa  the  average  oAeer 
wovUt  have.  It's  coafliwd  to  a  very  select 
drda.  yan  know." 

Oa  tlie  stats  of  etvlllan  dtf enae  tn  laia 
Xmited  States,  the  qnastlona  onoe  a^dn  by 


'^Qoertton.  General,  are  yoa  aiware  of  the 
fctad  of  cMUaa  defaaae  wa  have  la  tha 
«tattad  Bfealas  to<toy7 

"Aaanner.  Only  la  a  general  way.  Senator. 

"Question.  Tou  know  It  to  very  iketchy. 

"Aaswar-  I  wrald  asroms  ao. 

"Quaattoa.  Have  you  thought  about  tha 
polWllty  of  tha  Buastaas  launching  a  sur- 
xaptttkna  attack  on  tha  United  States  and 
tta  vital  prodaetton  aantars  tlwnigh  atonUe 
sabotage? 

"iiiaaai  fit  a  gaBend  way  only.  Oom 
i«alB.  that  isat  my  tihaater  of  rasponsiblllty. 


that.  Oenerai.  I 
Ha  jaat  ttrytBf  to  iBtiodaaa  a  tarn  at  tha 
oonsittnitiians  that  tha  Jotat  GUate  of  Staff 
and  tlwir  Oonaaaadsr  In  OUaf  siut  have 
to  mlad  in  detasaatolag  what  Idad  of  aottoa 
abonld  ha  tatan  to  aay 

I  hawa  ao  dpaht  thay  da." 

out  ttemte  bcmba  aad  otbar 


I  haaa  aot 
X  M^poaa  tt 


bus 


"Senator,  aa  X 
study  of  the  oiattar. 
I  <kmt  know." 

A  question  by  Sanator 
General,  do  you  think  that  m  are  ready 
to  withstsaid  the  Suaiiaa  a«to«li  ta 
Europe  todayr" 

"Senator,  t  have  asked  yoa  saaari 
not  to  tnvotve  me  to  anything  aseapt  my 
own  theater  .  •  *  *  I  doat  pr«tan6  to 
be  the  authority  now  on.  thoae  thtags. 
•  •  •  The  Chleffe  of  Stafl  or  ochen  bara 
are  the  ones  to  answer  that  qasry.  not  aM." 

On  the  prtoetiAe  of  coUeetlea  security,  aa 
exemplified  In  the  North  AOaatle  Fast: 

"I  have  only  suparfletal  kaovrtadfa  of  the 
North  Atlaatle  Fact.  Saeator.  I  am  not  pta» 
pared  to  dlretas  tt  In  any  way,  ahapa.  «r 
manner." 

Senator  MeMaaow  tokad  MaeArthar  If  ha 
had  any  optoioa  "as  to  vvbaa  wa  wUl  be 
prepared  for  a  war  that 
Sovtet  Union,  if  one  had  to  eome?" 

"Such  stodlae  as  that,  liswator.  ai 
by  higher  atitliortty  than  my  owa.   They  ara 
avatlabla,  I  am  rare,  to  you." 

"Question.  Oo  you  t&tak  that  t»a  am  l»- 
creaetng  our  armed  services  fhat  enewgh? 

"Aaswar.  That  to  a  quasUoa  I  wouldn't  at- 
tempt to  pass  on.  Senator.   I  haven  t  seen  tha 
studiee  that  have  beaa  made.   It  in  a  raapoft 
sibility  of  tlw  Jatat  Chiafs  aad  otiwr  groupa 
here." 

On  the  desirability  of  seadtag  food  to 
TugoBlavto  to  luilp  that  aatton  resist  Russia: 

"I  have  had  no  ehanoe  to  even  con^der  tt, 
Sanaaor.  X  wooid  aot  attempt  to  paaa  any 
superficial  judgawat  oa  soeh  quaatlons  na 
that." 

Elsewbere  on  todays  editorial  page  to  a 
long  esearpt  itam  tha  raaaad  flHtUalag  tha 
probable  oonclusKm  of  MacArtbur^  own 
"limited  war"— a  war  that  hsa  a  singia  ob- 
jective: 'Ta  force  tha  'CHilaati  to  ato»  their 
sttacka  In  Korea  on  our  troopa."  Ttus  out- 
line of  MaeArthmrl  vtew  poaaa  the  questloa 
whathar  hte  plaa  of  aodon  oCaaa  any  moaa 
hope  of  a  laattog  aoluttoa  la  tha  Ptt  Bast 
than  the  adnUnlstration's  program. 

It  tfUMdd  ha  aofead.  la  ail 
Qenaral  Manftrthnr  rlgMly  adlwrad  to  hla 
owa  theater,  resiatiag  tlw  taaqMttaa  to  gt«B 
off-hand  opinions  about  matters  bayoad  hM 
knowledge. 

But  the  many  tasiws  tc  thto  global  s»at«cr 
about  which  he  has  no  informatton  aad  •■- 
pxBBssd  aa  optataa  are  tha  tary  queattoaa 
that  tBa  Jolse  C^efa  at  Btaff  araat  watgh  ta 
caienlitttog  aetloa  la  aay  ona  fbaafsr. 

If  the  American  people  have  thaauM 
eonfldenoe  in  the  integrity  and  tha  pi'OfiBB- 
stonal  abiltty  of  tlW  Job^  Chtofs  mat  Oea- 
eisl  MaeArtlnir  axprsaMd  on  ssvaral  oaea- 
sioas.  thay  will  oartataly  ghn  tham  raadit  for 
tryti«  to  keep  i^  tiwaa  0obai  laauaa  ta 
proper  pmapaetlva.  MacAitlnir's  laah  of  la- 
mmartty  vrtth  tham  to.  to  tha  flaal  aaatyaia* 
the  vieakast  part  of  an  otlwrwlae  oonvtadng 
sad  dramatlfi  program  for  victory  la 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  MoD" 
■tMooroe.  L«..  Inc.: 

tfMT  <tiM  iiiiiiklantlon  by  tbm 

iliwiw     titftt   Um   Chamber   of 
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OOP  forelfn  policy  vacuum.  reiectlnK  the  be- 
wlktarment  of  the  Terr's  and  WmnT's  over 
Oencnd  M«cArtbur'a  refusal  to  follow  tueir 
partlaaa  line.  In  several  mitjor  Instances  the 
general  laft  stranded  mi  tbe  sboals  of  per- 
plexity the  RepubUcana  who  had  been  his 
Btancbcet  supporters  and  wannest  admirers. 

1.  All  along,  tbe  Republicans  have  con- 
tended that  Bed  Cblna  Is  a  mere  puppet  in 
tbe  bands  of  Moacow.  and  a  tool  to  be  uiied 
for  tbe  Politburo's  purposes.  In  hla  address 
to  Congress.  MacArthur  strcaead  tbe  develop- 
ment ot  an  Independent  Communist  imper- 
lalttm  In  Cblna  that  la  a  danger  to  tbe  free 
world  In  Its  own  right.  This  is  close  to 
tbe  Tmman-Acbcson  theory  that  has  con- 
sistently espacted  Mao  Tae-tung  to  become 
another  Tito. 

2.  Tbe  Republicans  bad  b«wn  calling  the 
Korean  War  "Tnanan's  war."  In  his  con- 
greastonal  address,  MacArthur  termed  the  m- 
terrcntlon  a  sound  decision  from  tbe  mili- 
tary standpoint.  In  his  cominutee  testi- 
mony, be  reiterated  earlier  public  statKiner.ts 
lauding  tbe  UN  decision  to  meet  tbe  Red 
tide  of  aggression  wltb  force  of  arms  (Mr. 
Wkbott  bas  since  dropped  bis  "Trun.un  s 
war"  slogan.! 

3  The  Hoover- Kennedy  vlalon  of  a  Pnrt- 
r«88  America  In  several  variations  has  titil- 
lated a  large  segment  of  tbe  Republican 
Party.  Hoover  would  withdraw  our  grounrl 
foreea  to  our  own  shores,  keeping  only  a  few 
outlying  bases  protected  by  our  Navy  and 
Air  Ptwoe.  The  Truman  doctrine,  on  t!ie 
other  band,  would  meet  the  threat  of  Cotn- 
munlst  aggression  wherever  It  shows  uo  It 
is  evident  from  a  reading  of  the  MacArthur 
speech  and  bis  committee  testimony  met 
the  general  out-Truraans  Mr.  Truman  where 
the  Truman  doctrine  Is  concerned. 

4.  The  famed  troops-to- Europe  contro- 
vany  raged  about  the  use  of  ground  troops 
in  General  Xlseabower's  International  army. 
ICr.  WnnT  wanted  to  forbid  the  dispatch  of 
any  troopa.  and  the  Republicans  finally 
settled  for  a  resolution  calUag  for  the  "ap- 
proval" of  tbe  Senate  before  more  than  four 
dlTlsiona  could  be  sent.  Oeneral  MacArthur 
demolished    the    GOP    position    with    these 


'.  than  at  any  Uma  in  tiae 
la.  at  tha  moment,  a 


"I  believe  that  It  Is  the  gravest  possible 
mistake  In  tbe  use  of  the  Armed  Porces  of 
a  Nation  to  try  to  draw  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  ground  troops,  air  troops,  and 
Mavy  troops.  They  are  an  Integrated 
team.  •  •  •  My  own  belief  Ib  chat  the 
elasticity  that  Is  necessary  la  not  to  be  mea.s- 
ured  by  academic  or  straltjack  formulas  at 
all.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
would  do  well  to  pay  the  closest  attention 
to  the  professional  advice  that  is  rendered 
by  thoae  (armed)  services." 

5.  The  Republicans  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  broad  concept  of  aid  to  under- 
developed nDtlons  that,  for  convenience,  has 
been  labeled  the  point  4  pro-am  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  on  the  other  hand,  endorsed 
the  Idea  In  these  words. 

"The  colonial  era  Is  now  past  and  the  A.sla 
paoplea  oovet  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
free  destiny.  What  they  seek  now  is  friendly 
guktaBoe  understandlrig.  and  support,  not 
ImpniotiS  direction,  the  dignity  of  equality 
and  not  the  shame  of  subjugation.  *  *  * 
What  the  people  strive  for  is  the  opportunity 
Ibr  :k  little  more  food  In  their  stomachs,  a 
llttla  better  clothing  on  their  bacita.  and  a 
little  firmer  roof  over  their  beads,  and  the 
raailaatlOD  of  the  normal  oation^Ust  urge 
for  polltioal  freedom." 

6.  Plnally.  General  MacArthur  showed 
fiaat  restraint  in  outlining  plans  to  use 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  in  the  Par  East^ 
Itoay  nepubllcans  have  urged  that  Chiang  s 
troops  be  unlea&bsd  for  a  full-seals  Inva- 
■loa  and  raoonquast  of  tbe  mainland.  Mac- 
Arthur  clearly  indicated  the  final  decision 
on  their  use  should  be  left  to  Chlant;.  but 
said  his  own  Idea  was  that  they  ould  be 
best  used   (1)    in  Korea,  aud   (3)    lu  diver - 


ilonary  operations  against  the  Chincie  coast. 
the  nere  threat  of  which  would  draw  ajray 
from  the  Korean  front  thovisands  of  Jhlneae 
Red  aoldiers  now  fighting  there. 

In  all  of  these  broad  policies  save  i  be  last, 
there  is  a  substantial  area  of  agreement 
between  General  MacArthur  and  the  admln- 
Lstration  Tbe  General  Is  much  c  oser  to 
President  Truman  than  be  U  to  H(over  or 
KcNNXDT  or  Whemt  or  even  Tatt.  :1ow  the 
adminutratlon  Is  proceeding  wltb  -eallstlc 
military  aid  to  Chiang  Kal-sbek  an' I  it  has 
reamrmed  Its  intention  of  protectl  ig  Por- 
mosa  and  opposing  UN  membership  for  Red 
China  Hence,  the  area  of  disagreem  :nt  nar- 
rows down  to  the  single  Issue  of  a  more 
aggressive  war  policy  in  Korea,  inclu  ling  the 
use  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops. 

With  the  issues  thus  clarified,  the  resump- 
tun  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  aow  be- 
comes possible.  Governor  Dewey  bu  m£de 
a  gesture  in  that  direction  by  outl;  nlng  an 
11 -point  program  of  action  that  £>  mocrau 
ran,  in  good  conscience,  support.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  bis  fellow  Republicans 
display  the  same  reason  and  good  se  ise  their 
1948  Htandard-bearer  Is  showing. 


AHutk  Uaiea  I«  Not  for  lit 


EXTENSION  OF   ^iEMARJtS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZAliDT 

OP  FINKSTLVAIfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTS  I'lVKS 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speacer.  the 
Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  of  th(  United 
States,  cjomposed  of  over  1.200.0')0  over- 
seas veterans,  after  a  study  of  iie  Idea 
of  world  federation  or  tinion.  ha'  e  taken 
a  definite  stand  against  any  :onn  of 
world  government  or  partial  union 
which  entailed  the  loss  or  dimination  of 
our  national  sovereignty. 

Rear  Adm.  Harley  Cope,  Unite  I  States 
Navy,  retired,  director,  Ameriam  sov- 
ereignty campaign  for  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
spealts  the  sentiments  of  tha;  great 
organization  in  the  following  statement: 

Atlantic  Cwiom  Is  Not  tou    Js 
(By  Rear  Adm.  Harley  Cope.  U.  8.  llavy,  re- 
tired, director,  American  Soverelgr  ty  Cam- 
paign,  Veterans   of   Porelgn   War    of   the 
United  States > 

During  a  Bert  Andrews  radio  prtgram  In 
June  1950  I  listened  to  the  presidei  t  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Union  Committee,  former  Associate 
Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  extol  thi'  virtues 
of  their  plan  for  federation  of  the  Atlantic 
Pact  nations — a  plan  that  would  {rovide  a 
veritable  Utopia  lor  all  of  the  members  of 
the  ptict.  Then  he  painted  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  life  in  this  country  with  Atlantic 
Umon — a  picture  that  was  as  unrealistic  as 
some  of  his  answers  to  Mr.  Andrew's'  ques- 
lioiis. 

When  Mr.  Andrews  a&ked  Mr.  R  }berts  If 
theie  would  be  any  saving  to  the  i American 
tiixpayer  if  the  navies  of  the  Atlai.tlc  Pact 
nations  were  pooled.  Mr.  Robert'  replied 
that  we  would  save  $6,000 .000 .OOC  a  year. 
Now.  even  in  these  days  of  astr  >nomlcal 
figures,  |5,000.00O.CIp0  is  not  to  iw  taken 
lightly,  and  such  a  sum  should  not  b*  brushed 
a^ide  without  serious  consideration  for  ccr- 
uunly  some  sacrifices  axe  endurable  if  the 
returns  are  great  enough.  But  sltK  ough  the 
majuiity  of  Mr.  Roberts'  answers  s.^etned  as 
enticing  as  the  charms  Circe  dls]ilayed  to 
c.iftx  uuw-ary  mariners  to  their  dcam.  they 
did  not  appear  any  more  realisuc.     However. 


I  was  open  to  coBvletkm.  8o  I 
the  ptoBslssd  UjOMjaoOfiOO  savli^  fbst.  X 
asked  the  OOcm  of  the  Cblcf  of  Baval  Opera- 
tions how  much  It  cart  ananaEy  in  round 
flgtires  to  aoalntala  oar  aaval  operating 
forces— Oils  was  bsioKa  Kon»— Cor  ttoa  Mavy. 
The  answar  waa  glOOjOOO.000.  Tai.  aoeort- 
Ing  to  Mr.  Roberts.  «a  eonld.  by  poQllii«  tba 
Atlantic  Pact  aavlea  aaTs  10  tlaaa  waon 
than  we  were  ^wmdlng.  Pcxbapa  tfaa  da^a 
d  mlraelca  are  not  over. 

I  fectl  that  AUantle  Union  Is  Jnat  as  far 
from  the  right  answer  In  their  other  datma 
regarding  the  benefits  that  voold  coaae  to 
this  country  In  the  vay  of  peace  and  aeeiiiUy 
as  they  were  about  that  five  taUllcn.  JOxA- 
Ishlng  the  United  Statea  aa  a  nation  and 
surrendering  its  soveretgn  poweis  to  become 
a  state  in  the  Atlantic  Ualon  eovld  not  poa- 
siMy  benefit  the  American  people.  Whan 
their  plan  Is  analyzed  it  la  Just  as  ridlcukms 
as  the  one  psopoaed  by  the  United  World 
Pederallsts. 

Plrst.  in  order  to  examine  the  ooosmlttea'S 
plans  mora  cloaely.  X  want  to  quota  part  o< 
Mr.  RoberU'  testimony  before  a  auhcon- 
XBlttee  of  tha  Canuntttaa  oa  Pcralgn  Bel»- 
ttons  of  the  United  Statea  Soiate  on  Pebni* 
ary  8,  1950.  While  discussing  means  to  avotd 
an  economic  crash  tai  this  aountry,  vhleh 
would  provide  a  victory  for  fikailn  In  tha 
global  cold  war.  MT.  Bobarts  aald:  "  •  •  • 
there  Is  a  way  oat.  That  la  tha  way  of  part- 
nership and  nxklty.  tba  way  of  aharlng  r*- 
qwnslblllty  for  the  dafeaae  of  fiwdam.  the 
way  of  Atlantle  Unkn.  A  Mderal  vnkm 
of  Atlantic  democraclaa.  with  a  msnmnn 
forsign  policy,  a  coniann  curmwy,  a  com- 
mon defense  f oroa.  with  free  movement  o€ 
goods  and  servloea.  Is  the  surest,  cheapeat. 
strongest  way  to  stop  war.  to  stop  comma- 
nism,  to  create  pnisperity.  to  extend  freedom. 
Such  a  federation  would  be  colossally  pow- 
erful in  arms.  In  Industry,  in  raw  materials, 
in  financial  moral  power." 

Now  to  examine  acsne  of  the  elements  of 
this  beautiful  plctote  to  see  If  Its  pigments 
can  hold  up  under  the  harsh  Il^t  of  facta. 

We  will  begin  with  sovereignty.  And  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  some  people  to  make  it 
so,  sovereignty  Is  no  give-away  gtmniirk. 
In  his  testimony  ragardli^  aoTcrelgnty.  Mr. 
Roberts  said:  "AdlMienea  to  the  anion  la- 
volvM  the  transfer  from  the  United  Statea 
of  such  powers  aa  are  given  the  onion  gov- 
ernment." A  union  gcvemmcnt  iNdlt  on  a 
framework  like  oar  own.  And  what  sov- 
ereignty docs  oar  own  Government  haveT 
Mainly.  It  gives  m  the  right  to  rales,  rnata- 
tatn,  and  determine  the  tae  of  nattrmai 
armed  foreea.  the  right  to  tax.  the  right 
to  determine  monetary  valuea  and  flacal 
poUcy,  and  promote  the  own  mm  welfare. 
Atlantic  Union  asks  that  we  turn  over  these 
prerogatlvea  to  a  ftderal  unkn.  In  short. 
Junk  our  flag  and  Cbnstltntlan — an  of  the 
rights  for  which  we  have  fought  and  strog- 
l^ed  for  ISO  yean. 

In  a  recent  article  hi  the  New  Tofk  Ibnaa 
magastne,  ICr.  WiB  O^ton.  a  vice  president 
of  tbe  Atlantic  Union  Conunlttee.  contends 
that  we  must  trade  our  aove^elgnty  for  free- 
dom or  else  he  prodalma  plooiity  and  with 
ominous  warning,  go  the  way  of  all  fleriL 
And  other  advocatea  try  to  convince  you 
with  the  argument  that  sovereignty  Is  oot- 
moded  becausf  we  surrrndered  part  of  It 
when  we  Jotnad  the  United  Rbtlans.  Of 
course,  we  (Ud.  hut  we  did  so  voIantarOy, 
at  the  same  time  rcaarving  the  rl^t  to  with- 
draw tf  evor  we  see  fit.  The  Coogreas  stOl 
enacts  our  laws,  levies  Ofor  taxes,  and  we  stQl 
retain  the  command  at  our  Anpad 
and  the  American  people  can  still  make 
voices  heard  if  titey  approve  or  disapprove  of 
what  their  Oovenunrat  doaa.  We  have  had  a 
classic  example  at  that  to.  leeant  weeks. 

Tlkm  there  la  the  lyrical  eialhii  by  Ifr. 
Roberts  that  laA  of  immigration  and  tariff 
barners  would  not  affect  our  economy  any 
more  than  the  lack  at  such  barxlera  between 


allay 


a  Claim  Jb 


at  Atlantte  Unkn  and  < 
at  world  tediTS«tnn  attempt  to 
ondsa  and  fsaa  eooeeralag  lasai- 
1  Its  effects  on  oar  eeoEKmy  by  teU- 
iBg  OB  that  InmtlgraUon  qaB«as  to  tbe 
United  Statos  have  by  no  meaai  been  filled 
In  modem  ttaaea.  llila  statement  la  wUfoUy 
mWsedlng.  TIm  record  U  thit  8tMe  De- 
partment shows  that  only  two  iiatlona  have 
failed  to  fm  their  quotaa  In  recent  years. 
Zngland  and  Germany.  The  British  permit 
their  I, Miami  gotag  shroad  to  take  so  Uttle 
money  that  they  are  psrforee  icetrteted  by 
lack  oC  funds.  The  Geimans  also  fees  a 
money  atrartage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Itallana  have  only  reached  theb  1M«  qnota. 
Tibere  are  many  thoosaads  waiting  to  move 
In  when  thtir  namea  appear  oa  the  list.  And 
thla  la  true  at  all  tha  hava-mot  natloaa 
across  the  worid.  the  natioas  whleb  At- 
lantic Union  hc^iea  to  eveataiklly  have  la 
their  federation. 

In  a  federatkm  built  on  the  framework 
or  oar  41  atatos  there  easdd.  of  ootsae.  be  no 
Imodgratton  barxierB.  And  v^bm  Atlantle 
UbkmcR  maintain  that  there  should  not 
be.  Bat  what  woidd  the  rseutt  be?  There 
wosfld  be  a  rtmh  at  cheap  iibor  to  th^a 
eoantry.  There  la  always  a  matt  toward  the 
rich  aeetton  of  the  worid  when  the  beRtass 
are  down. 

And  what  ahont  the  matter  ot  rsmovfag 
the  tariff  barrlars?  la  their  pianphlet  eon- 
tabilng  10  qoestlans  and  answivs  on  Atlaa- 
tle  Union,  qinestlon  la  asks:  "W^ioJdnt  Uakm 
tree  trails  hurt  Amartaan  ladi«try?**  Here 
la  the  llnrt  part  at  their  aaswcr :  "Stodlia  at 
this  qusBtkm  whteh  will  soon  be 
Indicate  that  dimlaatlon  of  tarlflii  ^»«1 1 
barritn  to  trade  wtthhi  an  Atlantle  Utokm 
wosild  hmefit  a  far  giaatei  ntupurUon  at 
Amerteaa  tndastry.  tebor.  aact  agrteidtare 
thaa  tt  woold  hams.  Thsae  steadies  eonetu- 
slvely  sbow  that  while  a  reiattvily  nnatt  pro- 
portlon  at  American  Industry  and  agriietd- 
tore  woold  aaflsr  from  new  eom^ietttlon  with- 
la  oar  domeatlc  market,  a  much  larger  pro- 
portlott  woold  benefit  dlrsetly 
panded  market  of  the  Union."  Any 
mlat  wm  tsll  yoa  that  this  cantsnttan  Is 
pare  Mpe.  Ifr.  Bohsrta.  la  hM 
adaalta  that  esrtala  aleoaeats  tai 
try  woold  be  hwt.  Be  wookl  be  i 
If  he  said  the*  oor  ladoa^  wookl  be ' 
\ntib  tariff  and  lasailgratlon  biirtlass  down 
tide  ecmmtij  weald  be  Hooded  with  cheap  la- 
bor and  gooda  whitib  woold  sooiid  the  daaat 
kadi  of  our  tabor  uaUma — anions  which  have 
bant  op  a  staadard  of  llvtog  for  oor  wuskera 
wen  above  that  at  any  othar  worker  In  the 
world.  On  the  Mher  hand,  lei:  na 
•  that  we  did  nsb  laonlgratlan  bnt 
the  tariff  bairiars  whMi  AtlaBtle  Unlonefs 
Inalal  moat  he  done;  rv—trtsr  tliat  Denmerk 
could  taad  kartier  at  the  doek  in  New  York 
for  11  centa  a  pooad  and  Bwedm  could  de- 
Itvsr  preCabrloKted  houeea  for  illjica. 
have  the  tsnaertty  to  my  that 
would  not  bs  aflscted  idveraetyt 
more  to  Mr.  Bobwts' 
moay,  ha  Inelatrd  Um*  the  oocventlan  they 
dsslie  tha  Presldant  to  caD  for  drawing  up 
their  tmkm  would  be  like  the  f  ne  the*  met 
In  Philadelphia  In  1787  to  frame  our  own 
Constitution.  Again  such  a  reference  Is  tittle 
mcr9  than  aonsense.  When  the  delegates 
met  at  Philadelphia  In  1787  there  was  already 
a  union  In  this  oaantry  opacbtlng  loosely 
under  the  Articles  of  Coafed«raUon.  Our 
people  had  fought  several  wars  imder  a  uni- 
fied I  unmaiirt.  had  prertoantnaelly  the  same 
language,  culture.  Idaala.  Tlu.7  had  Hved 
together  for  over  a  hundred  years.  The 
Colonists  akaaed  a  cxsnamoa  aadoaailty  and 
dtteeDahlp. 

Apparently  ttm  Atlaatle  Unlaners  have  a 

delphla  set  oat  to  do  la  1187.  An  accurate 
reading  at  hlstary  wtU  show  that  tbsy  did 
not  rrsfe  a  govenunent,  lei  utane  bulk!  a 


_rdidaot« 
The  Oonsestlaii 
modest  tmk.  of  pari  eettag  a  tmkrn  already 
la  eslsteziee:  "We,  tha  people  of  tits  tJattsd 
Statae.  la  order  to  tarn  a  mora  pscfeet 
union  ••*.**  Mo  Oonstltiitlon  can  do 
more  thaa  that. 

Caaatttatkm  maklag  is  always  &hs  end  of  a 
the  hsfflnnlng.  Poiitleal  ad- 
Is  baaed  en  tha  truism  that  aodaty 
the  state.  Xa  Iaymen%  terms,  thbi 
stmidy  awaaa  tLat  msn  must  Uvs  together, 
form  eoasiBon  hahtis  aad  ooopsxate  00  the 
fuaetloBial  Imtti  before  government  can  be 
lastttuted  emotig  theas.  Through  eoupera- 
tlve  living,  ptui  coaaoKm  habits  aad  loyal- 
tlea.  men  Isam  to  feat  and  act  sa  though 
they  batong  together.  Cooatttutloa  maklag 
Is  the  ftaal  sisp  la  satahUahlng  a  raglma  of 
law  aad  erdsr. 

That  we  are  aa  ta  the  same  boat  la  the 
AtlaaUc  Pact  aatlona  doaa  not  prove  the 
evlatence  at  a  ualon.  flttU  Isas  can  we  oon- 
vlnes  man  that  they  are  biothani  by  fright- 
ening tales  at  Scoehlma. 

la  aa  Atlaatle  union.  The  proponents  oft  At- 
laatle union  tea  us  that  although  votiag 
would  pawbably  be  beeed  oa  pogfuiatton  aad 
be  la  the  mtaerl^.  we  need  have 
baa  aatoral 
tviHiffTMTf  la  the  haglaatag  for  the  "*^*of>  leg- 
lalatore  to  vote  la  watmaial  bioea. 
werda  "tandtney  la  tlM  lisglniili^." 
be  wamtag  ewmgh  to  aafaae  who  la  1»- 
f^iiiMM^  to  gamMa  with  our  fnust  itTiTl'm  oast 
aofsreignty.  our  JiweriMW  way  ot  ttfe.  With 
the  votti^  power  of  the  uakm  la  the  haada  flf 
other  natloais  who 
aoftt 
us  to 
Xspecially  with  the  eoartroi  at 

force  vested  m  the  union  leaMeitufel 

of 


la  Prance  ta  Iffll 

that  the  American 

the  depleted  Wtmrn 

atabbaraly  rselaled  to  the  polmt 

irate  Po^  earrled  the 


brevery  or 
sta^Jiy  that  the 
betweei 

for 

Xalfer.  Rehertr 
eoBualttee. 

thet  great  eoonamlee  were  bound 
result  from  tbe  uakm.  Tet  the  best  < 
aa^B  tlMkt  he  coold  dte  waa  that  tbe 
poeed  anion  woold  ellmlaate  all  atplimiaftw 
expenaes  within  a  oalon.  It  appears  to  ote 
that  when  yoo  ask  this  Ihitlan  to  give  up  her 
euvej'algBty,  the  control  of  her  Ariusd  PLresa, 
and  wreck  h«  eeanomy,  you  should  have 
a  more  eonvlnelag  seise  arguaaent  tba 
aavlng  of  dtptnmatte  tsptiiem  wlQiln  a  1 
wtdcfa  oeuld  et  bsst  scarcely  amount  to 
thaa  tile  ptuinMal  "^Mg  of 

X  wotdd  also  Ufes  to  add  tlmt 
In  his  testtmoay  stated  that  tte  eaClng  ef 
the  propoeed  caaventaDa  would  requhw  no 
action  by  the  U.  R.  oor  would  tt  be 
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or  tb«  Chartar.     la  Vtmt 

1  am  qcil*  mv*  UMt  I*.  Bobwts 

to  polBt  out  •ay  f«C««t«* 

•r  tbat  vouM  permit  piiet 

Bnlaotw.    It  la  tiv* 

UBlon  rmoixttkm  eooetwlM 

•OKMic  tlMm  vltmn  lb* 

of  tlM  United  MatloaK.  th*  pr m* 

ftw  fvdflral  tmlon."    But  thU  to 

OB  arttd*  Sfl  o(  Um  n.  n. 

p«Bl«a    nstkina    to    iBi4k« 

ta  for  aatMiM  Iweaaa* 

1  otf  tto  vtlel*  eondiida  «tth 

that  HKli  arTmacniMBta  or  ngm- 

llMtr  aettvttiai  tr«  constotaat  ultb 

snd  prlBctplM  of  tb«  Unitad 

vtaart  tba  AttaBtle  Uc^on 

euuntar  to  tba  T7.  IT.  Chartar 

aaerlbad  bf  artlcki  2. 

of   tba   Cbartar.    Tbla   atataa 

rgaalntlon    la   baaad   on    tba 

oC  ttm  aoraraUB  aquaUty  at   aU 

Tbte  can  aeareely  ba  ntvn- 

a  propoaal  tbat  tha  natiooa  3f  a 

tbatr  tovaralcntT. 

to  tba  ao  quaatlona 
pampblet.  tba  ttatamanc  to 
Atbmtte  VnUm  would  prcaarva 
at  tbc  varr  **ort  it  wsuld 
m  pareant  ot  tba  worldl  Induatrlal 
ili>i  II J  aad  tba  Uon'a  abart  of  tba  wortd'a 
n  would  atart  wttb  a  world  pra- 
at  puwai.  Tboae  wbo  bara  read 
MMBttmrjO  and  latar  pr«)cto« 
by  tba  Mada  will  know  tbat  it  to 
baUaf  that  tba  world  cannot 
lUulMt  and  balf  DamoeraUc. 
go  VDdar.  Doaa  anjona  doubt 
tbtf  WbB^m  woQld  aaka  a  daaperata  aflort  to 
luntot  world  if  aba  obatrrad 
balf  ^Bging  vp  on  bar  aa  pro- 
bf  AttaBtle  UalooT 

ti  ooa  mora  petnt  wblcb  X  wtab  to 
Tba  Atlantle  unkmara  oootlnue 
to  baap  «■  tte  Maa  tbat  tba  Atlantic  Pact 
Traaty  la  osly  a  aumary  alllanca.  Tbay  hava 
altlwt  fbOad  to  raad  tba  Hortb  Atlantic 
T*«aty  or  tbaiy  ara  boptn«  tbat  you  wont. 
Wby9  Lat  mm  qoota  artlda  3  of  tba  traaty 
itaud: 
win  eoDtrlbuta  toward  tba 
St  of  paaoaful  and  trleodly 
1  raUUooa  by  atranfthantng  tbalr 
by  brtnglnc  about  a  battar 
of  tha  prlaetplaa  upon  wblcb 
ara  fOundad.  and  by  pro- 
of atablllty  and  wall- 
will  aaafc  to  aHmtnata  oonfllet 
poUctea.  and 
eoUaboratlona  ba- 
aU  nt  tbam." 

ara  fully  awara  tbat 

I  Had*  to  tba  ability  of  tba  mambar 

tba  aiiionninle  aa  wall 

wtthla  tba  fraaaaworfc  of 

tbalr  claim 

to  eaU  a 

IB  r''*1'**g  Baara  tbaa  aa  attonpt 

tato  oowimlttto^  Itaalf 

a  walna.  a  vBioo  wbtcb  1  rapaat 

OBBattnttfcm.    Oiv 

■IB  91  Mi^tB  pwattta  oar  ettiaana  to  diacuaa 

to  tbalr  iMarta  aootaot.   Bus  lat 

Doot  tet  tba  Atlaatlo 

trap  our  oountry  into  a 

teOov  tba  taatiBony 

oC  tba  Oommlttaa 

of  tba  UaMad  Suica 


Into  (m« 

tfia  AUaatte  XJni/oa  plan;  at  ocbara, 

lato  atfaUaalaBa  «bi^  would 

ap. 

troaa 

wwj 

to 

Altar  gIviBC 

for  bfei  atttoawnt.  Mr. 

tbat  tba  fltota  Daptrt- 

tba  Atlantic  Uatan 


reaolutton.  Ha  polntad  out  vary  properly  that 
It  our  OoTBrnment  •hould  «pon«or  such  a 
convvnUon  at  thto  tiin«.  that  it  would  rals« 
falaa  hopes.  lh«t  tt  would  be  a  •ertou*  mis- 
taka  to  bava  any  anrt  of  move  like  a  convf  n- 
tion  until  there  la  further  understanding 
tbrougbout  thto  country  and  throughout  the 
other  countrlae  of  exactly  what  la  Involved. 
what  we  surrender,  and  what  we  get  in  rp- 
tum,  tbat  he  felt  tins  l*  a  time  for  (itiiily, 
•oul  aearchlnK.  and  thouRht.  and  not  •^.e 
tuna  to  emtMrk  on  an  undertnking  of  this 
Mort. 

Be  pointed  out  that  such  n  dlscxisslnn 
could  be  held  In  the  United  Naticr.s  and 
tha*  there  to  a  council  set  up  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact  to  consider  any  questlua  that  anybody 
wanta  to  raise  at  any  time;  thsit  the«e  and 
other  adequate  forurnn  in  both  the  U  N  and 
Atlantic  Pact  permit  exchange  of  IdeiW  In 
tba  U.  n.."  said  Mr  Hlckerstin.  "and  hercto- 
fora  la  international  organization.-^,  we  have 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  cxxjperatlon  be- 
tween independent  -Mjvert :ie;n  powers  In- 
TOlTad  in  thto  resolution  u  a  sinrender  of 
aoTcreli^nty.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  ques- 
tion ao  Tundamental  afTecr'n^  the  nahta  and 
interests  of  every  man,  woman,  and  chUd 
In  the  United  State*  and  In  aU  the  couu- 
trlea  concerned  our  first  step  is  to  under- 
stand the  issues  and  decide  for  our»elveis  as 
IndlTlduato  the  direction  In  which  we  wi.sh 
to  go  ■■ 

We  should  take  careful  note  of  a  shor* 
quote  from  Senator  KxrACvta  in  which  ne 
admits  the  wide  scope  ol  the  changes  bein«; 
propoaed.  The  Senator  said  to  Mr.  Hlcker- 
son,  "Tou  first  say  In  your  statement  'wiiU 
tbis  involTes  not  only  basic  economic  A:.d 
social  changes,  but  aUo  chanijes  In  the  .-struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  Government.  That 
to  conceded  to  be  truf" 

To  sum  up.  the  Atlantic  Union  propo*,!! 
In  effect  is:  "Lei  us  Junk  the  American  Ccu- 
stltutlon,  the  American  flag,  and  American 
OoTemment,  and  let  us  form  instead  an- 
other union  in  which  the  United  States  and 
11  European  nations  t>ecome  states  of  a 
bigger  federation.  It  worked  with  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  so  why  shouldn  t  it  work  with 
la  nations?" 

I  want  to  be  charitable  and  a.ssume  the 
people  who  conceived  this  resolution  meuMt 
wall  but  I  cannot  see  how  they  could  pass 
an  entrance  examination  in  history,  ecu- 
nomlcs,  or  peychologicai  adjustment  to  the 
bard  facts  of  life.  Otherwise  they  would 
have  known  that  the  American  union  suc- 
ceeded because  tt  was  baned  on  ideals,  cir- 
eiunstancaa,  viewpoints,  aiid  objectives — n  it 
to  mention  geography — which  cannot  be  du- 
plicated by  senatorial  res<Jlutlon.  and  that 
tba  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  of 
tba  11  other  nations  concerned  Is  net  s<.  me- 
thlng  to  be  bargained  away  or  even  com- 
promtoed  by  governmental  decision.  Never- 
tbelaaa.  I  do  not  want  to  condemn  the  reso- 
lution on  the  ground  of  good  but  mistaken 
intentions,  or  of  its  obvious  ineptitude. 
Bather.  I  feel  tbat  it  should  be  condemned 
on  the  pounds  thut  it  would  hamper  the 
Aaiarlcan  Independence  which  has  liciven  her 
tba  ttrangth  and  industrial  development  to 
aava  elvillaatlon  from  disaster  twice  before, 
to  now  being  called  upon  to  repeat  the 


IbIaImm  Cobtroli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  MrasiaaiTH 
or  IBB  HOUSB  OP  RXPRKSBNTATIVGS 

Thmndaw.  June  7,  2952 

Ifr.     8MITR     of     Mississippi.       Mr. 
8pe«ker,  uxtder  unanimous  cozis«nt.  I 


include  a  resolution  adopted  Maf  31,  by 
the  Delta  Council  board  of  dire«  tors,  in 
session  at  StonevUle,  Miss.: 

CorrraoL  or  IifrLanoi* 

We  recognize  the  dangers  of  Infls  tlon  and 
believe  that  unless  the  Inflationary  trend  to 
stop;>€d,  economic  chaos  and  ultln.ate  ruin 
to  our  .country  will  be  the  inevltatle  result. 

I>!r..  Cr  uncll  asserts  that  we  n  ust  have 
jx:«rle  rather  than  negative  appriachea  to 
the  cm-rol  of  Inflation  and  recocan tends  the 
following; 

1  Increased  production. 

2  Strict  economy  in  Oovemmer  t. 

3  Pay-as-you-go   taxation. 

4  Effective  credit  controU. 

5  Stjund  management  of  the  pt  bile  debt. 

6  Personal  savings. 

7.  Voluntary  consumer  restraint*  from  ex- 
cefwlve   buying. 

The  Delta  Council  to  further  opp<  sed  to  the 
Price  Stabilization  Act  as  it  is  njw  drawn 
and  administered.  It  to  held  tha.  Inflation 
must  he  controlled  but  that  tie  present 
Price  Control  Act  does  not  offer  a  (Olutlon  to 
the  problem  and  merely  attacks  he  symp- 
toms while  aggravating  its  fundamental 
causes 

In  view  of  the  increasingly  hi;  h  cost  of 
prncivxtlon  and  the  free  market  in  erferences 
of  pxptjrt  allocations  for  cotton  under  the 
Export  Control  Authority  Act,  D*  Ita  Coun- 
cil recognizes  that  cotton  growen  are  beset 
bv  srave  p.i«slbUitle8  that  market  irlces  dur- 
ing the  har. estlng  season  will  b>  substan- 
tially below  the  cost  of  producilon.  This 
will  mean  selling  the  16.000.000  bale  crop 
rpqif'sT.d  by  the  Government  at  a  loss,  lead- 
ir.f   t  J  decreased  production  In  subsequent 

Ct'    T.S. 


ConditioBf  ia  Eorope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMATKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or   WEST  VIHGIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr  NEELY.  Mr.  President  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Jrebruary-Ma -ch  1951 
Ls^ue  of  the  magazine  Prevent  World 
War  m. 

The  titles  of  these  articles  "' Illusions 
and  Realities  in  World  Affairs"  and 
"Who  Should  Distrust  Whom?" 

There  being  no  objection,  th<  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th<  Ricoid, 
as  follows: 

Who  Shoxtu)  DiBTansT  Whcm? 

"Germany  has  been  besmirched.  ' 

Over  a  trizonal  radio  hook-up  so  ne  weeks 
ago  Dr  Konrad  Adenauer.  Chancel  >r  of  the 
Bonn  Republic,  bitterly  complalm  d  to  hto 
fellow  Germans  that  they  were  Jtlll  dis- 
trusted by  some  of  the  Allies.  Ai  though 
he  were  shaking  a  waiting  Qng<r  at  the 
Allies,  be  said  that  thto  attitude  must  tw 
corrected  becaiise.  "Dtotrust  nevfr  breeds 
trurt  on  the  other  side,  but  only  Intects  with 
distrust  again." 

Dr  Adenauer's  complaint  shcvld  cause 
surprise  among  the  Allied  High  Commto- 
stoners.  French.  British,  and  Anaer  1  ;an  alike, 
for  they,  of  all  people,  have  devot<d  a  good 
part  of  their  encrglea  toward  est  abltohlng 
mutual  understanding  and  friend  iUp  with 
the  former  enemy.  The  record  ia  clear  >~>n 
that  score.  Seldom  have  the  Ailed  Rlgh 
Commissioners  failed  to  conced  >  to  Or. 
Adenauer  whatever  be  has  d?sir!d.  Aa  a 
matter  u'  fact,  the  whole  history  d  tha  Al- 
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Ued  oceupatlaB  la 

Germana  at  aaary  tarn,  ao  ttMt  todar  tt  1» 
longer  a  case  at  tbc  Oenaana  watttng  «■  Vbm 
AlUea.  bii«  ratbar  tba  Alttad  JBli^ 
sloneta  aodotMly 

Only  reeantly.  Sir 
Ish  High  Oaawlartrwi 
Senate  of  tba  city  at 
the  Garnuutta  to 
West.     Tb  tba 

save  otir  wtatain  tnbarltanca. 
of  the  Weat  baws  tba  mmOMn,  tba 
the  tedmleal  attfUty.  autf  tba  oomat*  vttb 
which  to  ovarooaa  all  pwUa."  Tbaa  Sir 
Ivone  made  abort  atarirt  tit  tba  ottaer  ktadof 
German — tba  diaiiufai  of  tba  paat  caltiaal 
landmarka  of  tba  Waat.  Bla  BoDaacaaa,  tba 
Amertcau  mgh  Ouiiiiiiltw.Joia  ^  ^^^ 
Cloy,  and  tba  yiaiicb  B|^  CoaiBdBAiiMC« 
Pran'eola  Foneet.  ara  by  no  nwana  pUytag 
second  fiddle  in  tbia  raca  tor  ttte  band  tt 
the  Ocroisna.  Surely  tt. 
cause  for  eomplatiit 
cemed. 

Tben  why  doaa  Dr  _ 

berate  tha  Waat  for  tbab-  mtotviHt  ttf 
intentional  Caa  «  ba  tbat  ba  balleaaa  tbatk 
the  Allied  Hl^  Ciiiiialaiinnara  do  no«  «•- 
fleet  tha  aentlaiaita  o*  tba  ofvarrtialialac 
majOTtty  <a  tbe  peofAea  ot  tba  WaatT  Can  tt 
be  that  be  fears  tbat  tba  paopJaac*  tba  Weat 
refuse  to  be  duped  by  Oanaan  atrataiwnat 
Certainly  a  casual  readtef  of  tba  remaxta 
made  by  Germany's  leading  poUtMana,  tn- 
cludlng  Dr.  AdenatMr.  woold  give  suflielcxit 
juatlflcatlon  for  tha  peoplea  at  tba  Weat  to 
continue  to  ken>  tbe  G^mana  at  arm's 
length.  Dr.  Adenatier.  bfmaeir.  to  ona  of  bla 
ra-e  ofl-momentB.  lat  looaa  a  torrent  ot  abuse 
which  In  Itaelf  to  an  anawer  to  the  reaaon 
why  the  Germans  bave  failed  thus  far  to 
ingratiate  tbemaalvaB  wltb  tbalr  ftBinar 
victims.  Here  to  what  he  said:  *X3ermany 
has  been  trrr^twiMhrt,  insulted,  and  degraded 
too  long.  For  5  year*  wa  baw  bean  demili- 
tarized and  dlanumtiad.  For  5  years  we  have 
had  war  crimes  trtato  and  tbe  G<sinan  sol- 
dier has  been  maltgned  and  Inaaltad." 

Dr.  Adenauer's  outborst  to  not  cacQitlonal 
among  German  poilttdana.  For  caample.  tha 
German  newspapCT,  Der  Knrler.  reported  on 
September  29. 1860.  part  of  a  statament  mada 
by  Dr.  Seebobm.  AdenatMr'a  mlnlstar  of 
trade.  Seebohm  demanded  that :  "^iMbanar 
be  restored  to  tba  Oennan  atddtera."  Bft 
demanded  an  end  to  the  defamation  of  tba 
German  Webimacbt  aa  wan  aa  an  end  to  dc» 
naziflcatlcm.  Oondtidlng  bis  remarta,  8aa- 
bohm  said:  "Wa  wooM  regret  tbe  shartrnm 
of  one  drop  of  blood  for  foreign  Inttfaata." 
But  Blgnlfleantty.  ba  added:  "Wbaa  tba 
fatherland  calla.  tben  wa  will  know  wbat 
our  duty  la." 

In  a  recent  debate  on  f  cadgn  policy  wbkb 
took  place  in  tba  Beam  FarUaaiMit.  Dr  '  " 
nauer'a  nine"  waa  rettarafted  by  oOmt 
Ing  German  poiltletana  As  tbe 
opened  up.  Dr.  aehumacbar.  tba  laadar  of  tba 
German  Sodal  Democrat  Party,  tbtmdarad 
against  the  Allied  ocenpattoB  and  dwnawflwd 
complete  equaOty  for  Oeraaany.  HTba  aplxtt 
of  \inconcBt1onaJ  aarrender,"  ba  dcdarad. 
''to  not  the  spirtt  wbleb  la  raqubad  for  po- 
litical and  military  collabnratton  wttb  tba 
Weatem  powars."  Aa  for  Gaiaamy'a  eoatri- 
bution  to  Weatatn  daf 
said :  "We  are  not  an  Instrumant  fer  tba 
fense  of  aw 

be  uaed  aa  a  tatilliiay  to  dafand 
trtaa.   Garaaany  omt  bave 
In  fact."    Bowevar.  tn  bla 
tbe  Alllaa,  SebiaiMebar  let  aoaaalblas  riUp 
which  parbapa  was  a  good  tblaf  tor 
of  ta  wbo  waat  to  ba  at  all  tfeasa  t*  «e 


of  Iha 
at  tba 
tba 

flMA  aU  tfea  tslals  o< 
uinded  tba 
Ubantton  of  aU  war  artmlaal  i^ttaatrlallsU 
stm  ta  Jill.  <Sffianil««l.  tbat  tba 

Atlaatae  Pact  and  tba  Ubttad  Uttttooa,  da- 
maadad  a  radaetlcm  ot  tba  eaeupsttlan  casta. 
not  ta  ba  ovtdooa  toy  tbaaa  dsoModa.  otiMr 

spoka  la  a 


ba*a 


tiM 


DM 


but 


aa  vnaSH  It 
by  Dr.  vat 

wbo  spoka  for  tba  Genaaa  Bal^a  Par^. 
Von  Tbaddan  «lacUiad  tbaX  only  taoaa  atataa 
wbieb  baaa  elaaa  banda  bava  a  ctgbt  to 
coast  on  tba  OaroMn  paoida.  ISe  lateirad 
to  pnm  atataaaanta  tbat  formw  Ibtala  would 
not  ba  aWa  to  partldpata  to  tba  dafanaa 
eorpa.  To  Ibis  ba  aali:  "Sboakl  sbaaa  form- 
er llaata  ba  toftfudsd  to  tiaa  amy?  If  not. 
wbo  etae?  In  tbto  caae  tba  W«at  Oarmaa 
BapubUe  win  ba  bardly  to  a  posltloa  to  sat 
up  a^y  fiorea  at  alL" 

Bare  tt  a  typical  eoOaetkm  of  Oerman 
pcdttkdana  and  tbatr  atatsaianta  aia  typleaL 
Tet  Dr.  ft-t— ^^'T^  pratanda  to  ba  hurt  by 
tba  aad  fact  tbat  tba  Oarmana  ara  stUl  mto- 
tniatad.  Btt  aanattmty  and  tba;  of  bto  eoi- 
leaguaa  tt  Just  a  tbto  vaaaar  which 
tbelr  eontampt  for  tbe  vary  paiples 
tbs  Albed  Blgb  Cnmrntostomara  ara  suppoaad 
to  rafaaaeot  to  Oarmaay. 


Asia  and 


Ttj-iimi  im  ukb  SaAuria  m  Wo  as  Arraiaa 
(By  T.  H.  Tetena) 

A  '"ir*"   WSHBMaCBT  JM.WKI 

Tba  tattaxa  of  tba  eontatoawaiitt  poUey  to 
~  baa  cauaed  great  aerroua- 

1  ^wtlk  y  siisiiaii  Bscia> 
tary  of  State  Afhaanw.  and  bi||b  military 
pf^jjiTifm  wbo.  a  montb  ^o.  dmled  to  airiemn 
KtaasBMSta  any  totmtlcm  of  reaiitntog  Oar- 
many,  are  dtoeuaslng  today  the  caeasslty  tat 
a  new  Oaramn  Wabnnaebt,  CUsti^ulsad  aa  a 
poUoaforea. 

Tba  arebttada  of  Uia  eontatoxiieat  poUcy 
favorad  from  tbe  bagtonlng  a  tailt  plan  for 
the    reaazTeetkm    of    a    atrong    Gonoaany. 
dcetliMd  to  baeoma  Bone  day  again  the  bul- 
wark acabHt  tbe  East.    Tbtt  piiiin  bad  not 
only  tbe  taa^tog  of  a  group  of  policy  plan- 
ners and  dipkanats  ta  tbe  »ate  'D^mrtxemat. 
but  tbe  plan  waa  espcda&y  boosted  by  big 
braa  to  Iba  PeBtagtm  wbo  ttraimad  of  a 
Genam  Army  of  90.  60.  or  evesi  100  ^te 
dlvtalona.    Tbla  sebema  tanad  o«,t  to  ba  tba 
ftatura   to   oui-   cold-war 
_      It  maito  tbe  Gcraians  bold  and 
coAy  to  tbetr  abnrwd  oiaaaQvata  to  wrangle 
bigger  and  btsger  iiiiifWilnns  from  tbe  Amar- 
i«-.w  and  tbs  Brttlsb.    It  made  ^^m  Ffeaneb 
bitter  to  aae  tha  Wastera  AUlea  f aCtog  for  tba 
same  boaitxj  trap  tbat  prtnad  so  dttaatroua 
during  Uia  twantlaa.    It   gave  IZtttaia  tbe 
golden  ofvortonlty  to  Joto  tbe  rioa  for  tba 
niiatiHllBliTnsnt  of  a  aaltad  Oanaan  B^cb. 
Tbe  Seettas.  bavtiHt  tbe  better  tramp  card 
to  band,  aad  knowtog  tatbnatal;f  tba  Ger- 
itality.  emild  aaally  outiibl  ua  to  tbtt 


to  Bttopaob  tbaiodEa 
tray  for  a  aav  Oarmi 
maaa  waaUL  Hka  to  baaa  a 
but  sbi^  aia  aot  anrtw  to 
neafottar"  far  tba  Uattad  fltatai  of 
t7nela  Bam  eaa  pay  for  tba 
the  Itoal  bargaining  offw  wffiflD  to  tba 
Amartffaa  aomapaadanta  to  Waatam 
many  bava  traqfaamtly  raportad  ttmt  all  Ow* 
^wttffngnam  to  figbt  for  tba 
1  and  tbat -tba  mamory  of  tba 
ipalgB  sttli  baoBto  Ilka  a  B3f;bt- 
aJl  tboae  wbo  took  part  to  11* 

argamant  for  tttftoi 
tlte:  If  wa  figbt  tc 
will  aUp  as  by  tba  mOIlaaa  aa  prttoaarj  to 
Siberia:  that  means  m1i»y.  aiaea  labor,  ant 
death.  But  If  wa  figbt  wttb  tbe  »i«Blaw 
and  tba  Aamrleau  wto.  tm  vm  ga  aa  | 
era  to  tba  Itattad  Atataa  wbleb 
food,  good  traatmaat,  aad  acAbteg  to  faar. 
Tbw.  It  tt  battsr  wa  go  wttb  tba  Ronlana.* 
Tbe  tlMatt  tbat  to  Um  aiant  of  a  tbttd 
world  war  tba  OennaD  paogia  MVt  aMa  wltb 

atooe  samaaar  ifitg  to  1 
toflnantlal  gaopatttttal 
cording  to 
tltada  tt 

ITrtbanaL 

NeoBiaa  to  adttpatcb  fxam  Prankfort  of  As- 
gnat  27.  1060.  warned  tbaS  tboaa  wbo  baaa 
the  "inqacaalosi  abroad  tbat  tba  OafOKaa  peo- 
ple would  J«mp  at  tba  cbauee  to  get  to  oalo 
form  agato  •  •  •  ara  sadly 
Ttanaa   ecan 

ported  from  Bona  ob  Aagoat  »,  IMO,  VbM 
Cbaneelor  Aden&ner  tt 
common  dsf  anaa  wltb  tba 
"but  tba  Oanaaa  paopta.  eynlear  aad 
tie.  me  not  ao  raady."   On  tba  aaam  day. 


ported  from  Pwtt  tbat  Dr. 

for  rearadng  Oenaa&y 
fears  to  every  aaetlon  of 
armtog  of  Germaay  tt 
and  f ears  are  bald  tbat  tba 
migbt  be  tanaptad  to 

Tbe  Riwlaas  know  tbey  bate  notblng  to 
fear  f^an  WeatKn  Oermaiiy.  Tbay  bave  a^ 
cret  and  optn  aamaaeea  from  tba  todaatrl- 
allsta  to  tbe  Bnbr  for  doaa  eoqperattm  wltb 
the  cast.  Ob  Stalto'a  Urtbtfay,  ageowMng  ta 
a  report  by  Karl  ran  Wlagaial.  ablef  foreign 
oarre^poodant  tor  tbe  Hearst  papan 
IndustrtaBata  to  Weatam  Osmaay 
loads  d  gtna  to  tbe  Bad  Cbar  to 
gvery  Informed  aewspapemaan  to 
knows  tbat  Wastam  Osnoaay  woi^  be  no 
reliable  aUy.  bat  ratbar  a  ^wwartal  aataiUta 
of  Busala.  IB  aptta  of  ^  tihtt  artdanca,  oar 
poUcy  planner*  to  tba  Stato  Department  and 
to  the  Pentagon  stm  Itva  to  a  toot's  para- 
dise aad  ara  wlUtog  to  " 
reannamcnt. 

BLOC 


Tba  big  iiueatkm  tt  wbstbar  tba  Oensaaa 
ara  raaUy  wUttag  to  figbt  lOr  ttia  Weatam 
Fowoa.  Expat  ta  on  German  afbtba  gsnsrally 
tbat  tba  Garmana.  das  to  atiataglf  aoo- 
MMi  psydKilaglcal  laaaaaa.  wiB  aoa 
Una  up  wltb  tba  West,  but  will  alda  witb 
tba  Cast  ■g'"*"**  tba  Anglo-Amerleaa  bloc. 
wtCb  ini-r'««»«*»  aad  calm  Joclgmast  Uka 

Weliia.  wmiam 
TbUord  Tagrlor. 

Mtd- 
totttadaacsner 


of  ofB  policy 

pt^nnmru  bavs  bTOOgbt  our  oold-var  s^atagy 


An  eaaoatlal  part  of  o<v  coaitotamant  poBcy 
)  to  fadUtata  a  quick  ocaaebacft  of  a 
eafalOtfamaBeiflb.  WbattbaUbOad 
ta  doing  at  praaeat  to  Surapa  tt 
to  favor  of  Oarmaay.  Wb  laaca 
from  tba  conaeqaaaew  of  ditfeat;  wa  bava 
bum  up  agidn  bar  gSgastlc 
tbe  plana  under  coaaldaraCloa  to 
ton  will  make  Oanmuty  I3ie  atiuugaot 
to  Burope.  Oennmiy  to  today  far  batter  off 
tbaa  Franca  aad  Xbglaad.  We  bava  soak 
toto  Wastem  Ovmaay  btaiaas  of  daOara  far 
ber  stxanKBtt  revtvaL  tt  tt  tiie  cmlypwt  or 
our  eontatommt  ptdiey  tSist  baa  tamed  out 
a  graat  saoosaa— f or  Uw  Oertaans. 

4I»>»««^  tba  loaer  of  the  war.  avmaar 
tt  tkaa  of  «AtB.  md  tba  Oanaaaa  p^on^ 
oomparattvaly  low  toaaa.  wlwraaa  " 
tiM  BKftttb  bava  to  carry 

Cto  Oetobar  SB.    ISBO.  a 

1  report  faom  Ftankftart  sto'xd  taat , 
Cattler,  M»***»*"   plan  chief  tor   " 
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DvUh.  OB*  of  oar  I— dttif 

tbat     hmtmm 

JJnian  tj  ttiamatf  but 

M  MkMU  "tb* 

OkOttM   t»k«   tlMt 


tato  •  "■botciiB 

Hm  n«Qlt 

Ifor 


Setoxmuui 

ly  mpportad  by 

BapubUe, 

UMl 

hi*  wbol*. 

vtth  tiM  fli  human  pUa 

(or  Mm  oBlBc*- 

■  Mid.  vtn  "Xw- 

tare*  (Xhrtn*  Itoeht)   tn  th« 

or  tlM  xmnctf 

to  tnurrcn* 

not  a  want 

On  th«  ooa- 

not 

BcpubUe  Joins 

of  Surop*.    OaniiAay.  b«  takt 

»  potttteal  fMtor  vtth 

vlB  hav*  to  Mckoa  Id  intar- 

hf  «b*  Oanaaa  pMpto  wttb  grMtt 

to 

th*  tdM  oC  A  tftird 

la  ««*1d  polttac*  "pmwtful  anouch  to 

tta*  Sovtot  Union  and 

bcoacht  a  fa> 

umao%  th«  fiBcnl  pubUe 

pomieal  and  ladwtrlal 

quo«ad  tha  ctatmnent 

that  Waatam  G«r- 

'usl^aa 

with  tha  Soilat 

Its  BvopMB  and  Atlatle  mUl- 

to  tba  polttleal   goal   at    a 

pictured 

of  a  gtfaatte  •ttmrmit  venture: 

of  all.  a  loac-rnnca  aeonoiale 

of  Africa.     •     •      • 

AMea.  «•  eraata  at 

a  aoppttar  of  rav  matartals 

will  ba  of  tha  gnataat  tm- 


rtnctr.  tba*  a  fadar- 
by  a«nany.  wlU 

Bus- 


way  fw  a 


-back  to  povar  in  ttva  aat-up  of  an 
Suropaan  union  tn  whicb  Oarmany  will  pUj 
tha  laadlnt  rola  tn  economics  and  poltttcs. 

An  tntafratad  Kurope  vtll  sutomstlcally 
oooM  under  tbe  domination  of  Oermsny'i 
Industrial  octopxa.  There  is  even  a  far 
graatcr  danger.  If  an  European  union  is 
estabtisbrd.  lu  drtvlng  motor  will  b«  Ger- 
man nstlonslism  and  politics!  tntrlgije  The 
Oarmsn  tentacles  vlll  spread  into  erery  nock 
and  cranny  of  Kurope  and  in  all  countrlM 
tha  old  KTOups  of  economic  and  political 
ooUsboratlonlsU  will  Immediately  cume  to 
tha  fare  afaln.  In  «uch  a  union.  Germany 
tocalber  with  ftaly.  Spam.  Ptirtui?a!,  Austria. 
Oraacs.  and  Belgium  can  easily  form  a  suMd 
block  siralnst  PYance 

Tha  rr«nch  feel  clearly  that  an  lnt(»^ated 
Kurupa  will  fall  under  the  dynamic  German 
laadarship.  Whst  the  Kslser  and  Hitler 
eould  not  accomplish  with  their  military 
staam  rollers  m  two  world  wars,  win  n.w 
be  lerred  to  Germany  on  a  silver  plarter  by 
High  Commissioner  McCloy  and  ECA  be«d 
Paul  Hoffman. 

An  Xuropean  union  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  greatsst  blunder  in  our  cold  war  blue- 
print. Germany's  industry  will  not  only 
dominate  the  markets  In  Europe,  in  stiff  com- 
petition with  the  British  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  it  will  also  conquer 
additional  markets  In  Latin  America,  Afnca. 
and  Asia.  The  lo^lc  of  events  would  brmi? 
inerltahly  political  rapprochement  between  a 
German -dominated  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus,  we  would  have  )ust  accom- 
plished what  we  are  trying  feverishly  to  pre- 
▼•nt.  namely,  that  Eiirope  will  line  up  with 
tha  Bast   against  the   Anglo-Amencan    bl  k. 

Plans  for  s  third  power  bloc  have  been 
dlactissed  In  German  geopolitical  Jourr.a.s 
and  In  secret  German  memoranda  during 
tha  last  S  years.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
Idea  of  a  third  power  bloc  was  also  supported 
In  pubUc  speeches  by  Franco  and  Perc^n  In 
fact,  the  third  force  slogan  has  become  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  remnants  of  the  defeated 
Axis  nations. 

The  clever  German  scheme  of  changing 
defeat  Into  Tlctory  runs  the  following  time- 
table: After  the  establishment  of  a  German - 
domlnsted  Kurope  a  close  tae-up  wlU  foil  w 
with  a  Peron-domlnated  Latin  America  At 
the  same  tlnM.  the  big  German  Industrial 
combines  will  start  with  an  ambitious  plan 
for  the  economic  exploitation  of  A.'rica  f.  r 
which  they  expect  great  ftnancUi  supp-rt 
from  the  United  States.  Having  gained  a 
foothold  tn  Africa,  Germany  will  create  close 
ralaUons  with  the  nationalistic  Union  of 
Sotith  Africa  and  at  the  same  time  she  wtU 
buttress  her  friendship  with  the  whole  Pan- 
Arablc  world.  Of  course,  that  scheme  can 
only  be  carried  out  after  having  established 
friendly  political  and  economic  relations  with 
Bussia.  The  agreement  with  Russia  will  also 
open  the  door  to  a  very  profltahie  trade  with 
China  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Oerman  statesmen  and  a;eopolUlcians  are 
aware  that  a  third  power  bloc  under  Ger- 
man leadership  will  quickly  gain  frtfedum  cf 
action.  German  Industry  will  gain  access  to 
rttai  rtaources  In  America,  Latin  Amerlra 
and  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  and  Germany 
WlU  t&in  command  over  700.000  000  to  800  - 
OOOiXX)  people  tn  the  world.  Such  a  third 
powsi  bloc  can  play  the  east  against  the  west 
and  rice  versa. 

The  Germans  believe  that  during  the  next 
S  to  10  years,  they  will  sain  such  tremendous 
Blc  strength  and  will  make  such  great 
in  selcnttHc  accomplishments  that  m 
a  not  too  far  distant  future  they  will  be  ready 
for  a  knock-out  blow  against  the  Anglo- 
ItaBon  world.  According  to  a  dispatch  by 
Kart  von  Wle^and.  a  British  General  in  occu- 
plad  Oarmany  ventured  hia  opinion  as  fol- 
|0vs:  "Otven  the  opportunity  and  necessary 
credits.  Germany,  with  its  axtrsfirdtnary 
•toekpUe  of  brains,  energy  and  working  ca- 


pacity  would   within   10  years  hi  coma  tha 
mret  modem  country  in  Kuropa.  if  not  In 

the  world  ■■ 

Oerman  planners  expect  a  aeven  economic 
criAia  In  England  and  In  the  Unl-.ed  States 
cf  America  within  the  next  few  years.  If 
such  an  ectjncmlc  slump  comes.  H  will  have 
a  terrific  Impact  on  the  Anglo-Saxi  n  position 
in  the  world.  The  British  Empire  will  begin 
to  disintegrate  and  the  United  r.tatea  will 
be  torn  to  pieces  m  a  turbulen*  domestic 
cn.'«l.<!  In  such  a  moment  a  Genian  domi- 
nated third  power  bloc  might  havj  a  chance 
to  make  another  bid  for  world  mastery. 

Germany's  third  power  Idea  the  uld  be  ae- 
ricualy  pondered  In  Washington  or  It  may 
ea.'!ily  play  topsy-turvy  with  the  whole  con- 
cept or  the  containment  policy.  The  cre- 
ation cf  a  United  Europe,  dominated  by  Ger- 
n^.any— the  most  formidable  pol  tical,  eco- 
rr;mic  and  racial  bloc — la  an  o  d  German 
dream.  Tae  United  States  went  t)  war  twice 
within  a  generation  to  stop  that  G  trman  ven- 
tur"  Now  our  policy  shapers  In  Washington 
are  hell-bent  on  "exercising  frlenc  ly  but  firm 
outside  pressure"  In  order  to  crcite  a  plat- 
form for  which  the  Pan-Gem  an  master 
mind.<  have  been  longing  for  7(  years.  If 
this  suicidal  plan  ever  material  res  It  will 
spell  the  doom  not  only  of  a  f :  ee  Europe, 
but  of  the  Anglo-American  world  too.  Such 
an  European  union  would  automatically 
become  the  stepping  stone  towad  German 
world  rule. 


Eif  ht  BillioH  Fiye  Hundred  Millioi 
Dollars  More? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAl^D 

or  NFW  jExsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEIT " ATTVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  (he  Mill- 
ville  iN.  J  >  Daily  Republican  has  re- 
cently discussed  the  President's  mes- 
sage calling  upon  Congress  foi  $8,500.- 
000.000  for  a  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  foreign  aid  prograci.  I  be- 
lieve the  editorial  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership: 

President  Truman  has  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  $8,500,000,000  for  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

F.;r  one  to  object  to  this,  or  any  other 
of  the  plans  to  give  away  our  money.  Is  not 
to  oppose  the  defense  of  this  Nation  or  any 
I.  tl'.er    country    against    the    Communists. 

The  administration  and  niany  people  have 
crme  to  believe  that  our  own  defense  and 
that  of  our  allies,  and  the  method  of  acqulr- 
li:g  friends  throughout  the  world,  and  the 
way  to  combat  communism,  la  to  tax  United 
States  taxpayers  for  billions  additional  and 
to  spread  those  billions  in  the  hands  of 
other  people 

To  what  extent  have  the  billions  we  al- 
ready have  sent  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
w'lrld  helped  us? 

We  are  toid  that  Britain  Is  our  friend.  Yet 
she  has  continued  her  trade  with  the  Reds, 
helping  them  to  wage  war  on  our  armies. 
And  she  has  opposed  some  of  our  foreign 
policies,  particularly  regarding  the  defense 
of  Korea  and  Asts. 

The  fact  that  we  have  already  given  Great 
Britain  billions  has  not  made  her  the  ally 
Washington  has  led  ua  to  believe  she  would 
be  So  what  now  is  proposed  Is  to  give 
her  more  blttlons. 

The  President  has  aaked  that  we  send 
grain    to  save    the  starving    in   India      We 


propoae  to  give  bar  aona  gram  and 

her  money  to  buy  more  grain.    In  that  fairii- 

lon  we  are  expected  to  make  trtenda  wttli 

the  Indians. 

Russia  sold  India  a  paltry  amount  at 
grain.  It  Is  a  drop  in  the  backet  comparad 
to  what  we  shall  send.    Tat  the  Buaaians  are 

receiving  great  credit  In  India  for  their  sym- 
pathetic attitude  and  helpfulneas.  The 
United  States  will  ba  critic  Had.  aa  It  has 
been,  although  It  wlU  be  our  grain  that  wDl 
save  India  and  not  the  meager  anwunt  sent 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  administration  and  many  Members 
of  Congress  have  a  complex  on  this  matter 
of  giving  our  money  to  othei*.  It  has  never 
been  explained  why  the  United  States  must 
buy  friends  at  a  coat  of  hilUons  whereas  the 
Communists  get  their  allies  without  simi- 
lar efforts. 

Citizens  should  wonder  why  our  Govern- 
ment Imposes  censorship  restrictions  on 
news  from  Korea  so  that  the  armies  fight- 
ing there  are  termed  United  Nations  forces. 
Most  of  us  know  that  the  bulk  <^  n»n  fight- 
ing In  Korea  are  United  States  dtisens.  U.  N. 
members  other  than  ourselves  have  sent 
but  a  very,  very  few  thousand  troops;  prob- 
ably not  over  5.000.  If  that  many. 

Our  Income  taxes  are  to  be  substantially 
Increased  In  order  that  we  can  pay  our  own 
way  for  defense  and  to  provide  the  hllUons 
we  are  to  give  away. 

It  is  proper  that  large  Incomes  should 
proportionately  bear  a  greater  burden  of 
taxation.  But  when  individuals  are  to  be 
taxed  so  that  the  Government  takes  90  cents 
out  of  a  dollar,  there  Is  little  Incentive  for 
persons  with  the  potentiality  to  make  big 
money,  to  exert  any  special  effort  to  do  ao. 

It  IS  estimated  that  to  have  a  net  Income 
of  »60,000  a  year,  an  Indlvlduai  would  have 
to  earn  «500.000.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that 
$50,000  net  Is  a  lot  of  money  to  have  for  1 
year.  But  we  are  getting  pretty  close  to 
communism,  the  very  thing  we  are  fight- 
ing, when  we  by  taxation  or  any  other 
method,  attempt  to  level  off  the  indames  of 
our  citizens. 


Address  of  Rct.  Leo  F.  Flood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

OF  POTHSTLVSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Scranton  Times, 
Scranton.  Pa.,  dated  June  4. 1951 : 
Class  Tout  •Qoo  BftrsT  Be  Bickonid  With" — 
Bishop  IiIaxxs  Awaxos 

"God  must  be  reckoned  with  In  all  man's 
affairs."  Rev.  Leo  P.  Flood,  president  of  King's 
College.  WUkes-Barre,  warned  the  graduates 
of  the  class  of  1951  from  Marywood  College 
yesterday  at  commencement  exercises  In  the 
Catholic  Youth  Center. 

BUhop  WUllam  J.  Bafey  presented  the 
diplomas  and  awards  to  the  106  graduates 
and  In  his  charge  he  gave  the  claaa  a  new 
motto.  "Have  your  way,  but  let  It  ba  the 
way  of  Marywood."  Bishop  Hafey  empha- 
sized that  the  "power  of  choice  has  Its  be- 
glnnmg  In  the  soul"  and  he  urged  the  grad- 
uates to  "never  violate  the  law  of  God."  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Horan.  S.  T..  profasaor  of  reUglou 
at  the  college,  presented  the  candidates  to 
the  Bishop. 

With  Miss  VotxA  Lally.  B.  M..  conducting, 
the     Marywood     College     orchestra     played 
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"Cauidranli  Match."  by  OnlagKr  for  the  pro> 
calnnil  vbleb  was  led  by  Wtlllaa  O.  Blegar 
aiMt  Ftaacla  I.  OXJorman  or  tba  faculty.  Tbrn 
student  body  aang  "Cbrtotua  Vtnclt,"  lad  by 

JbUB  &ZMEFMA  J^BOBKAiv  B*  wL 

ratbar  nood'fe  addreas  toUoas: 

"Tou  ai«  familiar  with  tba  erenU  that  sur- 
round tha  hlatory  of  tha  Toirer  of  Babel. 
Tou  remember  that  It  was  pLinned  by  tha 
chUdren  of  Hoe.  Tou  remember  Noe  and  his 
family  were  survtvan,  of  a  v-orld  dlssster. 
the  deluge.  Tou  remember  that  the  deluge 
was  a  vialtatlcm  of  God  upon  the  earth  be- 
cause people  had  fcwgotten  Ooi. 

"After  the  children  of  Noe  settled  down 
to  rebuild  their  world  and  their  society  and 
their  ctvlU«Uon.  they  studied,  the  problem 
of  this  world  disaster.  They  reasoned  that 
If  It  happened  once.  It  could  happen  again. 
They  conceived  a  plan  to  mi  ike  the  world 
safe  from  the  deluge. 

"As  we  aae  it  now  and  an%ly«  it.  their 
plan  was  to  outwit  or  outsmart  God.  With 
their  genius  to  tise  matter,  with  their  flare 
for  uniting  In  an  all-out  effort  for  world  sa- 
ctirtty  with  their  almost  unlimited  power 
of  IndTiatry.  and  with  their  maatery  of 
science,  they  began  to  build  a  i:ower  of  Babel. 

"In  their  minds  the  childr-m  ot  Noe  »w 
the  tow«  ftniahed.  Solid  Jit  foundation, 
hxige  m  structure,  high  as  th*  sky.  and  pw- 
fect  in  ev«y  detaU  for  Its  purpoae.  So 
strong,  so  nxany.  and  so  hlgli  they  saw  it. 
that  If  another  deluge  came  they  had  the 
assurance  of  thelx  scientists  that  they  could 
be  aafe  and  secure  above  the  highest  portlhle 
rise  of  water.  They  could  look  down  with- 
out fear  at  the  lapping  waves  and  up  at  God 
with  laughing  defiance. 

"They  reckoned  without  their  host.  He, 
God  did  to  them  a  simple,  almost  humorous 
thing.  He  confounded  their  tongues  so  that 
they  could  not  understand  one  another's 
speech.  Confusion  reigned.  The  work 
stopped.  Their  plan  was  mined.  Their 
genius  was  helpless. 

•This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  great  debate. 
This  was  perhaps,  the  first  United  Nations. 
This  was,  certainly,  one  of  the  first  great  les- 
sons history  has  for  man  to  learn— God  U 
not  mocked." 

LESSON  NXVIS  LZSaKID 

"But  it  Is  a  lesson  that  man  has  rwally 
never  learned.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  It  seems 
man  does  not  want  to  learn.  It  Is  the  lea- 
son  that  has  been  taught  and  preached  by 
God  through  prophets,  saints,  great  leaders 
and  statMmen:  In  all  man's  affairs  God 
must  be  reckoned  with.* 

"It  seems  evident  that  man  has  made  this 
one  of  hia  great  world  problems— -How  to 
live  without  God.  How  to  keep  God  out  of 
man's  business.' 

"My  dear  graduates  of  Marywood.  the  world 
Into  which  you  are  going  Is  not  much  differ- 
ent from  any  other  period  of  history.  For 
this  world  is  in  this  same  struggle— a  strug- 
gle between  the  forces  for  God  and  the 
forces  against  God.  The  struggle  la  glowing 
at  a  white  heat.  There  Is  much  confusion. 
There  are  many  plana,  most  of  them  Ignoring 

God. 

"However,  It  Is  not  so  impopular  at  this 
time  to  be  on  God's  side.  In  fact.  It  Is  not  so 
unpopular  to  be  on  His  Mother's  side.  But 
take  care  and  be  not  deceived  by  the  hue  and 
cry  of  the  mob.  So  many  are  for  God  and 
His  Mother  as  the  approaching  disaster  be- 
comes Imminent.  They  run  for  help  and 
shelter  out  of  a  selfish  cowardice. 

"This  remember.  God  Is  not  mocked. 
God  Is  not  deceived. 

"We  are  counting  on  you  to  remember  this. 
Marywood  and  all  she  stands  for  counts  on 
you  to  take  God  with  you  and  to  be  always 
with  God.  Totu-  parents,  your  church,  your 
bishop,  and  your  priasts  are  counting  on  you 


to  take  God  with  you  mad  to  ba  always  wttb 
God. 

'*l<ay  your  generation  so  |o  forth.  May  tha 
taneratioDs  that  follow  you  blaaa  fou. 

"Would  that  we  couM  claim  your  bleasing. 
Wotild  that  wa  could  tell  you  that  we  intro- 
duce you  to  a  world  in  ordar.  a  world  aacure. 
a  world  bleaaed  by  God  tn  paaoe  and  happt- 
neaa.  Rather  must  we  teU  you  that  tba 
generaticms  before  ua  f^  into  the  age-old  «i& 
of  man." 

Lilts  WOBM  or  UHCUUf 

"Listen  to  thaae  wonto  of  a  great  Amertcaa. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  addreaaed  to  the  American 
people  not  too  many  fenarattaDS  ago:  "Wa 
have  been  the  rcdideata  of  tha  choleaait 
bounties  of  Heaven;  wa  have  bean  pitaaived 
these  many  years  In  peace  and  prosparlty: 
we  have  grown  in  numberx.  wealth,  and  power 
as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown.  But  wa 
have  forgotten  God.  Wa  have  forgotten  tba 
gracious  hand  which  piesarvad  vm  in  peace 
and  multtpUad  and  enrt^MKl  and  strength- 
ened us,  and  we  have  vainly  Imagined,  in  tha 
deceltfulness  <rf  our  hearts,  that  all  thaae 
things  were  produced  by  aoma  supertor  wis- 
dom and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intozlcatad  with 
unbroken  stjceeas.  we  have  becoma  too  self- 
sulBcient  to  feel  the  neceadty  of  rcdecmiaf 
and  jsreaerving  grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to 
the  God  that  made  us.  It  behooves  us,  tliexi. 
to  humUe  otirselves  before  tha  offended 
Power,  to  confess  o'jr  national  sins,  and  to 
pray  for  clemency  and  forftvenaaa' 

"Do  not  theae  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
harmonize  with  the  wonts  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  who  said  at  the  signing  of  the  Japa- 
nese surrender:  The  proUem  basically  la 
theologicaL  •  •  •  It  must  ba  of  tha 
spirit  If  we  are  to  save  the  fle^'? 

"We  must  confess  to  you.  too,  that  after 
the  First  World  War,  which  was  really  not 
a  world  war  but  a  slight  first  warning  from 
God.  another  gcneratton  refused  to  beed  Hia 
vMirning.  At  Marseilles  God  waa  mocked — 
no  prayer  was  said.  His  name  waa  not  al- 
lowed to  be  mentioned. 

"Today  in  our  Towers  of  Babble — not 
Babel — God  is  not  reckoned  with  beeauae  It 
would  he  offensive  diplomatically  or  politi- 
cally. 

"We  must  confess  to  you  that  just  a  gen- 
eration ago  God  WIS  again  mocked.  Hot  la 
the  high  courts  or  the  ouigress  of  nations 
but  In  the  home.  You  hear  talk  of  drafting 
the  18-year-olds.  Who  are  they?  Thay  are 
the  children  bom  In  1983.  That  year,  1B83. 
Is  on  record  as  the  lowest  birth-rate  year 
In  our  history.  Thaae  18-year-olds  were  da- 
preaalon  babies.  That  means  little  to  you. 
but  to  ua  who  lived  at  that  period  and  who 
lotight  for  God  then.  It  means  a  time  of 
mocking  God  In  the  home  with  wholaaala 
birth  control  and  abortion. 

"Carry  on  for  God  aa  we  have  dona.  C«Ty 
on  with  us  as  long  as  we  are  to  be  with  you. 
Carry  on  with  us  in  our  battle  to  bring  God 
back  to  the  world.  Carry  on  with  the  slstws 
who  by  their  words  and  the  sublime  example 
of  their  lives  have  poured  the  love  of  God 
tn  your  lovely  young  hearts.  Carry  on  with 
your  bishop  who  is  the  personiflcatlon  of 
Christ  and  His  church  in  your  midst. 

"Carry  on  with  your  pastor  In  your  pariah 
who  In  these  militant  days  needs  your  lead- 
ership and  encouragement,  and  who  to  atUtn 
vriU  say  to  you.  "Dominus  voblacum' — 'God 
be  with  you.' 

"Carry  on  with  all  of  us  who  sre  here  to 
welcome  you  Into  the  ranks  of  the  chuoxh 
militant  and  who  are  proud  snd  happy  to 
be  counted  on  Gcd's  side.  And  as  you  go  we 
say,  'Oood-by.'  But  we  take  that  word  and 
bring  it  back  to  God.  Like  so  many  holy 
things  and  persons,  the  word  'good- by*  has 
apostatized  from  God.  Before  it  was  cor- 
rapted.  it  waa  'God  be  with  you.'  When 
Marywood  says  'good-by'  to  yoti.  she  means 
'God  be  with  you,'  and  may  her  spirit  be 
ever  with  you." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


aOR.  FIARK  L  SWTH 

fAivm 

1.  Jmut  7.  1951 
Mr.     SMTTH     of     WsakatiptA.    Mr. 


r 


Pktrtela  Pay.  of  OArkadak, 
HIM  the  winner 
Ofl  Oft.  mmj  eoDtwt  for  talcfa* 
frooi  throofhout  tbm 
Wof^  esaaj  ta  wefl  worXii 
Uw  ■ttaattoBcf  til*  entire  Cbosraas.  und 
I  aa  tDHrttac  tt  ta  th«  Rsoou  oxxier 


itB«i  vtileb  srt  Itttl* 

tatttor  anoDMdtac  «1m' 

a  pMpte  not  stroQC  yet  tbvy 

IB  tb«  mamam. 

M«  iMft  a  tMU*  Calk.  fM  iMkt 

tetfa* 

oklac.  fvtfo  forth  all 


oar  Matton.    NoUilaf  oo  cartb  ean  ttop  us 

Taa.  Amartca  wlU  rrmaln  ttroiif — ^nd  fixrv 
■t2tmg«r — aa  kmc  aa  w«  bulk!  tovard  a 
TUttoa.  make  cur  Oor«mmen(  a  bouae  of 
rocJ:.  atrlT«  toward  uuity  and  ccop«raUun. 
aiMl  wrk  for  wb&t  ««  want,  liecplivg  firm 
our  trast  in  Ood  and  conatanUy  Mcklng  His 
grutdancK. 


Cooamitt  Acthrities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wtacoNSiit 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNTTED  STATES 

Thurtdaw.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  ttTuininious  connect  to  have  print'^d 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  letter  No. 
210.  dated  June  1.  1951.  published  m 
Counterattack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
vms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 
as  follows: 

Co  U  l»  1 1  jiATT ACK , 

Mae  TotJc.  N.  7  .  June  1.  1951. 
uiika  NO    »io 

Daaa  SnacazBEX:  Is  the  Public  Affairs 
Commlttae  "sqxjare"  with  its  public?  Elsrht 
WMka  ago  (Uarch  30.  pp  3  and  4  >  Counter- 
attack publla&ed  facta  at>out  the  long  pro- 
Onnamuntat  record  of  Maxvell  S.  Stewart. 
editor  of  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  which 
haa  distributed  17,000.000  pamphlets  in 
achooto.  nnlooa.  etc .  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Co'intertittack  also  stated  that  the 
commltt««  had  decided  to  retain  Stewart  aa 
editor  aTtar  It  had  received  a  thoroughly 
docuzMntcd  report  1 117  pages)  on  bla  Com- 
munist •front  actiTltlee. 

Counterattack  tubecrlbere  vrote  to  Mark 
Starr,  chairman  of  the  public  affairs  com- 
mittee, and  asked  for  an  explanation  or  ita 
acUOQ.  They  received  a  repiy  signed  by 
Starr  aiKl  Krilng  M.  Hunt,  acting  secretary 
of  Xb»  comniUtee.  vhlch  waa  bo  mislcidiut; 
that  public  correcUon  of  it  la  necessary. 

Tba  lattar  Mated  that  the  committee  began 
aa  iBvasti^tica  of  Stewart's  record  a  year 
afo"  when  the  charges  against  him  Oxst  came 
to  its  attention  (another  letter  circulated  as 
a  reply  to  criticism  cf  committee  said  the 
cJaargea  had  been  kacm  to  committee  for 
past  aeTcral  months). 

Pact:  On  Aucust  1.  1949.  the  chairman  of 
cdtMatton  and  promotion  for  the  committee 
wrote  a  letter  of  resignation  and  said  the 
prtadpal  reason  for  her  realgnatlon  wa«  the 
fact  that  Stewart  was.  in  effect,  dliectlng  the 
eooUBlttee's  prorfam.  81ie  also  stated  that 
she  would  lore  to  stay  with  the  committee 
under  iSlffer«it  circumstances,  but  that  she 
had  heeci  reectTlng  almost  dally  crttlclsm  of 
Stewart  fcr  about  a  years  and  hVs  sustained 
reputation  ae  a  fellow  traveler  was  a  definite 
drawback  to  public  affairs  committee  s  work 
IB   •daeattanal.   press,    buainaas.   and   civic 


Tbe  0tarr»Bunt  letter  also  stated  that  the 
trnmaUgtiaen  of  Stewmrt  satlsAed  the  board 
that  !•  la  do«  bow.  and  nev«r  has  bsen.  pro- 


Ttaa  hoard  as  a  whole  waa  not  sat- 
iBd  one  ot  the  disss ttrfled  parties. 
I3r.  J.  VtedMte  Dewhunt  of  the  Twentieth 
OaatiEry  Fvad.  rMlcaed  in  prottat  against  lu 

tbe  eooBBltt^e  say  Stewart 

vWn  he  has  a 

oC  over  80  Laatanees  of 

OOMUBuaWt  fronts  throofh  all 

ta  tba  party  llae.  has  written 


(  bviously  Communist-line  material  for  Com- 

rtiunist  magazines,  has  worked  for  an  ulQclal 
soviet    CJtJvem naent    newspaper    In   Moeccw. 

.1  r;  «anne  platform  with  former  Commu- 
;.i»t  Psxty  general  secretary  Ear  J  Browder, 
has  attacked  American  Imperlalicts  for  giv- 
ing h<>ip  to  Chiang  Kai-ehek  in  his  batUe 
:  ,r.ilnst  the  Communists? 

Th^  roramlttee  sent  a  copy  of  one  of  Ita 
;  1- -at  :  air.phleU.  What  About  Oonunu- 
r.i.sir,  '  bv  Prof.  Arthur  M.  Schleslngcr.  Jr., 
t  )  ail  those  who  wrote  Irtters  of  protest.  It 
C.  thii  ;n  an  obvious  effort  to  whitewash 
Itself  Bvit  what  is  the  whole  story  about 
this   pamphlet  on  conununlsm? 

In  the  lall  cf  1048  the  committee,  :.fter  re- 
.  "tvi"^  repeated  Inquiries  from  church 
CT- .un».  srho"  Is.  etc.,  ordered  Stewart  and 
^--vpral  other  officials  to  confer  on  the  sub- 
'  ■  ■•  fa  pamphlet  on  communism.  News- 
t  ft"erman  Frederick  Woltman.  who  has  won 
ii  PijUtxer  priise  for  his  articles  In  New  York 
\v  ^rld-Teleeram  on  the  subject,  was  proposed 
as  It"!  aLith<^r 

Fdtt  r  SteiTfirt  delayed  conferring  on  the 
riimph>t  PTnaily  In  September  1950,  3  years 
l.t'er  It  was  published.  And  the  author  was 
:.  n  Frederick  Woltman.  but  Arthur  M. 
.- •^!le.*.nt:er,  Jr  (an  antl-Commtinlst ) ,  of 
Ifiirvar'l 

Th"?  Dfltrphlet  Is  an  unrealistic  **lTor> 
t  wer"  trpatment  of  communism.  It  dls- 
c  j.:scs  the  Communist  Party  in  this  coun- 
try ^3  though  there  is  still  some  qucftlon 
ah'  i;t  whether  or  not  It  Is  a  political  party 
like  The  Democratic  or  Republican  Parties. 
w'rcfh^r  or  not  the  Communist  Party  lead- 
ers advocate  violence,  whether  or  not  Com- 
munist .s  are  aKents  cf  a  foreign  government. 
f  c  It  treats  the  Communist  hokum  on 
tJ'ese  questions  as  a  sincere  position  and 
:g  ■. -ff^  the  available  facts  which  make  the 
c;v;estirns  ridiculous. 

i^rr.""  statements  in  the  pamphlet  are 
Tr!:.'l-:'.\d'.r!i?  At  least  one  la  Incorrect  and 
1--  c  ntradlcted  by  other  statements  In  the 
pamphlet  The  public  affairs  committee's 
■,  '  i:m  that  Its  pamphlets  represent  "the  best 
i'.';  •  .\?."->:e  know'.edge  on  a  given  subject"  Is 
c^r'.a;:.:y  open  to  doubt. 

.^'nme  questions  for  the  committee:  Why 
d:  !  'he  Starr- Hunt  letter  Inform  Counterat- 
i  lii  .«uhBcrlbers  that  Stewart  had  written  tlie 
r  -t'-^jrd  to  Schleslnger's  pamphlet  on 
r  mmunlam  when  there  waa  no  foreword? 
VVii.;  vre  the  20  to  30  experts  on  communism 
V.  r     '-hecked  Schleslnger's  pamphlet? 

Where  and  when  has  f^tewart,  as  the  let- 
t« .'  stated,  written  "mucb  .,:at  opposes  com- 
r::a2ii>:n  and  the  Communist  Party  line"? 

Why  did  the  letter  refer  to  rumors  about 
M.  x.veil  a.  Stewart?  Counterattack  had 
.s.at -d  unly  facts  about  him  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

Why  did  the  letter  state  that  It  was  help- 

:i:ti  lu  replace    "wrong  aasnmptlons  with  ob- 

ective  ti\ct6"  in  the  search  for  truth,  when 

it  «a5  inaccurate.  mu^*»/itng  and  suppressed 

r.ict.s  t.ne  public  has  a  right  to  know? 

Why  doesn't  the  committee  release  the 
r. T-pa.:e  report  on  IfazweU  S.  Stewart  that 
it  paid  &a.500  for?  Is  It  because  the  docu- 
mented facts  about  Stewart  are  more  dam- 
aging than  the  so-called  runK)rs? 

Don't  load  arms  for  our  anti-Communist 
allies,  said  State  Department  employee 
Edith  Cameron  Wall  when  she  spoke  with 
Joseph  P.  Byan.  president  of  International 
Loniishoremen's  Asaoelation  (lUk)  laat  year. 

She  had  visited  the  ILA  oOce  to  discuaa 
manpower  probleaos.  She  showed  creden- 
tials  from  State  Oapartment  and  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurloa  TUbtn. 
She  saw  union  recorda.  The  lontahorcmaa 
were  loading  military  equipment  for  ship- 
ment to  Pranoe  tuular  tha  .'!crth  AUaztlle 
Pact.  n 

Then  she  asked  Ryan  tf  he  powM  aol 
change  his  policy  on  loadtaf  the  ahipa  and 
call  a  sympathy  stilka  In  TThitad  StaMa  portM 
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for  benefit  of  French  Communist  Party-led 
dockers.  When  asked  wfaoee  views  she  was 
expressing,  she  replied  that  tliey  were  only 

her  own.  not  the  State  Depjartmenfs. 

Ryan  checked  with  the  State  Department. 
It  informed  him  that  Miss  Wall  was  a  highly 
regarded  statistician.  In  reply  to  later  pro- 
tests over  the  incident,  the  State  Dejjart- 
ment  said  that  Miss  Wall  ^ad  merely  asked 
some  tactle-3s  questions  and  that  It  was 
dismissing  the  case  with  complete  satisfac- 
tion  after  Investigating  it  thoroughly. 

But  Ryan,  the  only  (known)  person  to 
whom  Miss  Wall  had  made  her  strange  re- 
mark-s  was  never  ^^Eited  by  a  SUte  Depart- 
ment investigator. 

Trd.Tv  Miss  Wall  Is  In  New  Delhi.  India,  as 
assistant  labor  attach*  to  the  American  Em- 
bas.«y     It  looks  like  a  promotion. 

No  wonder  Ryan  says  his  men  have  lost 
confidence  in  the  State  Department. 

KO   MCTTART    AID   TO   6P.UN,  SATS  COMMTTNIST 
P.MTT 

Moscow  does  not  want  Spain  strengthened 
or  admitted  to  the  North  Atlantic  Pact;  that 
would  obviously  make  Staiins  Job  of  taking 
over  Western  Exu-ope  more  dilQcult. 

So  the  Communist  Party  Is  whipping  up 
antl-Francj  sentiment  and  Ita  major  front 
on  Spanish  questions,  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst 
Refugee  Committee,  has  sent  an  open  letter 
to  President  Truman  asking  that  he  bar  mil- 
itary aid  to  Spain.  Copies  of  the  letter  were 
sent  to  Secretary  Acheson  and  Ambassador 
Grlflls  in  Madrid. 

Communist  Party  had  help  of  238  notable 
Americans  who  lent  their  names  to  this  effort 
to  help  Mi»cow  by  weakening  defense  of 
Western  Europe. 

The  notable  signers  of  the  letter  Included 
Paul  Robeson:  Communist-perjurer  Harry 
Bridges;  Hugh  Bryson.  president  of  Marine 
C<X)its  and  Stewards  Union,  who  has  been 
Identified  as  a  Communist  by  Communist 
Party  press;  Edgar  Snow,  until  recently  an 
editor  of  Saturday  Evening  Post;  writers  Vin- 
cent Sheean,  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  and 
Kay  Boyle;  Communist  Howard  Past;  play- 
wrights Arthur  Miller,  Jerome  Chodorov,  and 
Clifford  Odets  (Identified  as  a  Communist 
Party  official  In  sworn  testimony);  artists 
Raphael  Soyer.  Robert  Gwathmey.  and  Rock- 
well Kent,  who  has  been  named  as  a  Com- 
munist by  several  former  party  members. 

Also  Kt.  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Moulton.  retired 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Utah,  who 
was  recently  awarded  one  of  Stalin's  "peace" 
prizes,  and  the  following  clergymen  who 
frequently  back  Communist  Party  causes: 
Rev.  John  B  Thompson,  of  Rockefeller  Me- 
morial Chapel.  University  of  Chica^;  Biahop 
Francis  J.  McConnell  (retired),  of  New  York 
City;  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parsons  (retired). 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  CaIUc«-nla; 
Rabbi  J.  X.  Cohen.  New  York  City:  and  Rev, 
John  Rowland  Lathrop,  of  Brooklyn. 

H.  T.  TSIAMG  IS  aaCK  II«   HOU.TWOOO 

Just  a  year  ago  H.  T.  Tslang,  a  Chinese  ac- 
tor and  playwright,  was  in  New  York  City, 
playing  In  a  special  production  of  one  of  his 
Communtst-Une  plays  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Communist  Party's  Jefferson  School. 

David  Piatt,  film  critic  for  Dally  Worker, 
had  announced  Tsiang's  return  to  New  York 
from  Hollywood  for  the  party  faithful,  and 
said  that  he  would  prtxiuce  and  act  In  per- 
formances of  his  two  plays.  Canton  Rickshaw 
and  Hanging  In  Union  Sqtiare  (the  {day  later 
presented  for  Jefferson  School). 

Tslang  also  entertained  for  the  Labor 
Youth  League  (formerly  the  Young  Com- 
munist League)  while  In  New  York.  With 
Pearl  Somner.  a  bright  light  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party's  drama  circuit,  he  starred  in  pres- 
entations of  his  plays  at  the  Malln  Studioe. 
which  are  freqtiently  used  for  Oommunlst- 
front  affairs. 

He  taught  acting  at  the  Television  Thea- 
ter, a  dramatic  group  endorsed  by  the  Com- 


munist Party.  Pearl  Prlmua.  the  dancer, 
identified  as  a  Conununist  in  sworn  testl- 
moDy  before  a  Senate  committee,  also  taught 
at  this  schocA. 

TMang  eTentually  went  back  to  Hollywood 
to  act  In  a  picture  called  Smuggler's  Island 
which  was  released  last  week.  The  film  was 
produced  by  Ted  Richmond  and  directed 
by  Edward  Ludwig  for  Universal -In  ceixia- 
tional. 

THX  WCAVnS   AJCZ   GOTNG   FtJiCCS 

The  "Weavers"  are  a  fotk-slnging  quar- 
tette composed  of  Pete  Seeger  (listed  in 
Counterattack's  book.  Red  Channels).  Fred 
Hellerman,  Lee  Hays,  and  Ronnie  Gilbert. 

They  hare  recently  been  featured  on  TV 
programs,  in  night  clubs,  hotels,  and  thea- 
ters in  various  parts  of  the  United  States; 
CLro's  in  Hollywood,  the  Shamrock  Hotel  in 
Houston,  the  Thunderblrd  In  Las  Vegas,  the 
Nicollet  Hotel  In  Minneapolis,  the  Blue  Angel 
In  New  Toi*  City,  and  the  Riverside  In  Reno, 
the  Capitol  Theater  in  Washington.  D.  C,  the 
Orpheum  in  Omaha,  the  Strand  In  New  York 
City,  the  Milton  Berle  TV  show,  the  Pave 
Emerson  show,  and  the  Colgate  Comedy 
Hour. 

The  Weavers  wer<'  crigln.^lly  sponsored  by 
People's  Songs,  a  now  defunct  front.  They 
achieved  fame  in  pro-Communist  circles  dur- 
ing Wallace  campaign.  One  of  their  popular 
records  waa  first  published  In  "People's 
Songs."  publication  of  the  front  that  first 
sponsored  the  Weavers. 

After  the  Communist  Party-inspired  riots 
at  PeekskUl,  N.  T..  in  1949,  the  Weavers  made 
a  record.  "The  PeeksklU  Story."  for  People's 
Artists  (Successor  to  People's  Songs)  with 
Paul  Robeson  and  Communist  Harry  Fast. 
AU  royalties  from  this  record  were  tiirned 
over  to  People's  Artists,  which  provides  en- 
tertainment for  Communist  Party  conven- 
tions. May  Day  parades,  and  other  party 
functions. 

Pete  Seeger  is  now  listed  as  a  contribute* 
to  People's  Artists  publication  "Sing  Out" 
(Communist  Party  press  says  it  "provides 
songs  for  struggle").  He  promoted  this 
magazine  when  Weavers  were  at  Shamrock 
Hotel   In  Houston. 

Cultural  division  of  Communist  Party  held 
special  performance  for  13  Comirutaat  "Party 
leaders  in  the  "little  Kremlin"  et  13  Astor 
Place.  New  York  City,  after  the  1949  May  Day 
parade.  Seeger  and  Hellerman  were  In  the 
cast.  The  script  was  written  by  Lee  Hays, 
who  also  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Actor  Bob  Reed  reviewed  the  affair  for  the 
Dally  Worker  a  few  days  later  and  wrote: 

"New  songs  and  film  strips  walloped  the 
enemies  of  the  people  in  what  the  singers 
called  Aesopian  language.  This  reviewer 
has  never  seen  a  show  which  stirred  its 
audience  more." 

Reed,  a  Communist  Party  member,  died 
about  a  year  later  (May  1950) .  Top  Commu- 
nist Party  functionaries  like  V.  J  Jerome 
and  John  Howard  Lawson  attended  the 
funeral  services,  as  did  the  Weavers,  to  sing 
the  songs  that  Reed  loved. 

Weaver  Lee  Hays  delivered  the  eulogy  and 
urged  the  Communists  In  attendance  to 
love  one  another,  and  to  hate  our  enemies, 
and  believe  In.  and  to  live  by,  the  finest 
cause  in  the  wco-ld — the  liberation  of  man- 
kind. 

When  three  Commtinlat  Party-led  unions, 
the  United  OOlce  and  ProfesBionai  Workers 
of  America,  the  Food  and  TcAiacco  Workers, 
and  Distributive  Workers  Union,  merged  to 
form  the  IMstributive.  Processing  and  Office 
Workers  U&icn  (DPOW)  last  October,  tlie 
Weavers  entertained  the  delegates  attending 
the  founding  convention  of  this  new  and 
powerftil  Communist  labor  group. 

This  took  place  after  Korean  war  started 
and  after  the  Weavers'  manager  had  visited 
Counterattack  (because  of  facts  about 
Weavers  published  last  June  when  they  made 


their  TV  debut)  and  said  tliat  he  would 
refine  any  future  engagements  for  Commu- 
nist-front groups. 

When  Weavers  gave  a  concert  at  New  York 
City's  Town  HaU  last  December  23.  the  Com- 
munist Party  pnmt  gave  them  a  nice  advance 
plug.    They  netted  over  tS.OOO. 

The  Weavers  started  a  4-we^  engagement 
at  the  empire  room  of  Chicago's  famous 
Palmer  House  on  May  31.  And  on  Sunday. 
June  J,  they  are  scheduled  to  appear  on  the 
Dave  Oarroway  fn-ogram,  which  Is  packaged 
(and  cast)  by  NBC  for  its  TV  network. 
Congoieimi-Nalm  is  tlie  sponsor. 

What  to  do:  Write  to: 

Conrad  Hilton,  president,  Hilton  Hotel 
Cc«p.  (Palmer  House) .  Fifth  Avenue  at  Ptfty- 
ninth  Street.  New  York  City. 

F.  J.  Andre,  president,  Congoleum-Naim. 
1950  Be'jrove  Drive.  Keainey.  W.  J. 

Joseph  H.  McConnell.  {Kesldcnt.  NBC.  SO 
RockefeUer  Plan.  New  Yc»k  City. 

Ask  them  why  they  featxir*  the  Weavers 
as  entertainers. 

And  write  to  your  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ators. Demand  that  a  thorough  inveatiga- 
tion  of  the  State  Department's  Investigation 
of  Miss  Wall  be  made.  Tell  them  that  the 
State  Department's  wordy  ejn>ianation  of  the 
Incident  is  completely  inadequate.  It  leaves 
too  many  questions  unanswered. 
Yours  lalthfuUy, 

Cot^wroArrACK. 


ComaiitsisM  m  HaDywowl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

OF  CAUTOaXU 

m  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSBNTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  June  S,  1951 

Mr  HILLINGS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  submit  the  third  and  fourth  articles 
in  the  series  on  commonlsm  In  Holly- 
wood. TRTitten  by  Mr  James  Baasett,  po- 
litical editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 
These  articles  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Wednesday.  June  6.  1951.  ai¥i 
Thursday.  June  7,  1951: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  8,  1951 ) 
CoMutmxsx  IN  HoixTwoOD — Rid  ErroR  To 
Sxizx  Gciins  Lastd  II  YxAia 
(By  James  Basaett) 
(Third  of  a  series) 

Communism  desperately  needed  cold  cash, 
big-name  prestige,  and  propaganda  weapona 
In  Its  secret  drive  to  conquer  Hollywood. 

With  grim  tnevitabtilty  the  Reds'  gaze  fell 
upon  the  "talent"  guilds,  whoee  acton,  writ- 
ers, and  directors  draw  the  biggest  wages  In 
glamorland. 

In  1938  the  quiet,  ruthless  Infiltration 
process  began. 

It  lasted  11  years,  reaching  all-out  war  pro- 
portions, imtll  a  congressional  prot>e  blew  the 
lid  off  the  seething  pot  and  labeled  10  top- 
notch  HoUyvroodians  "unfrtendly  witnaaaaa" 
for  hiding  their  party  tie-ups- 

During  that  time  a  dogged  group  of  anti- 
Communists  learned  the  art  of  Infighting 
from  the  Reds  themaelves.  They  were  blood- 
led  in  actual  combat.  Thetr  efforts  slooe 
saved  the  Screen  Writers.  Directors,  and 
Actors'  OtUlds  from  Communist  Party 
control. 

What's  more,  the  party  eomradea  §ot  so 
enmeshed  in  the  fray  that  tbay  ware  unahto 
to  effect  phase  3  of  their  over-all  plot,  which 
waa  turning  the  screen  to  propaganda  ts 
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tauitt  marfclagi  doisl- 

I  Bk*  )>r>tttBfi  on  a  f  ever  chart. 

•  tflffOTt  or  oOcUd  8WO 

OolM  President   Karl  Tun- 

Ua-i 


A  OBC-ttB*  druna  crlUe  for  th«  putT*! 
DaUy  Wc.kar.  Bovard  Ruabmorc.  cilsdoMd 
that  Lavaon  waa  summoned  to  Mashatt&n 
for  a  p«p  talk  wltn  Conimlitaar  Jerome.  As 
BushiBore  rar&Ila.  Lavson  mourned: 

"Tbm  are  a  lot  of  Faacuu  In  Hotirwood. 
We're  liaTinf  trouble  with  our  propaganda 
project." 

Nevertheleaa  the  CommunUt  Party  high 
eomnuind  wiia  getting  wh' le  pc^lp^■^  In  ad- 
Tance  of  ftlmlnic.  or  reporu  on  movtm  stiU  :n 
prog;reBS.  By  tau  sreak  inSjelllseuc';.  'iie 
R«da  were  able  to  gird  themaeltwi  In  advar.-e 
to  figbt  ahowi  they  disUked.  or  to  booet  tlio&e 
they  favored. 

Tenaeieee  Johnacn.  a  fllm  biography  of 
preaideiit  Andre-w  Johnao.n,  waa  a  caae-ln- 
polnt.  Liong  before  Us  release,  five  Red  sym- 
pathlam.  including  ColUna  and  Rtn^  Lard- 
ner.  Jr..  fired  a  telegraphed  protest  !\t  *.he 
atudlo  for  lu  portrayaJ  of  Tbaddeus  Stevena 
as  a  Communist  forerunner 

IXrector  Ed-ward  Dmr-nr*.  only  Unrr'.fnri'.y 
10  wttoeaa  to  renounce  communism  !n  ■^ 
dearcut  committee  appearance,  experienced 
real  trouble  rwlth  hla  party  pals  in  IMS  over 
Cornered,  etarrlng   Ettck   Powell. 

As  crlflnally  scripted  by  J<3hn  Wexley,  he 
saym.  the  picture  was  heavily  larded  with 
outilcht  Communist  propaganda  So  Dmy- 
tryk.  In  the  Interests  of  drama,  had  it  re- 
Yamped.  It  emerged  as  a  stxaightaway  melo- 
dimma. 

Almost  Immediately  the  erring  director  w%% 
hustled  Into  a  jjarty  pcwwow  with  L.<»wson, 
Wesley  and  Collins.  They  berated  him  for 
pro-RaMfylng  Cornered  And  then  Lawscn 
Informed  Dmytryk  coldly; 

"It  yoa  cant  accept  discipline  youd  better 
get  out  of  the  party!" 

Tears  earlier  Lawson.  In  New  Theater,  had 
ohBerred  of  hta  own  gcreen-wrttlng  tech- 
ni<{ne:  "As  for  myself,  I  do  not  heettate  to 
■ay  that  tt  ts  my  aim  to  present  the  Com- 
munist position,  and  to  do  so  in  the  most 
spedfle  manner.     •     •     •- 

ColllJH.  who  also  renounced  communism 
after  11  years,  recalls: 

"Oar  chances  of  slipping  propaganda  into 
films  wtm  pretty  slim  Occasionally  some- 
thing got  in,  but  it  serred  little  beyond  the 
wrltsr'B  persoaial  gratification.  Generally 
you'd  haTe  to  know  the  party  lingo  to  spot 
■ttcti  Itsms.** 

Practical -minded  actors,  as  well  as  a  for- 

nUitebie   array  ot   directors   and    producers. 

road  blocked  most  efforts  to  tint  the  monies 

When  Hollywood  went  along  with  lend- 

aad  toned  out  a  few  pro-Ruoslan  films 

In  lM»-'44.  aome  of  the  playen  got  worried. 

On*  at  them  was  Robert  Taylor,  who  was  In 

Us*  for  a  Nary  commission  at  that  time. 

Be  took  a   long,   unhappy  look   at   Song 

of  Boarta.  which   Oollins  and  Paul   Ja.-rico 

(whom     the     former     labels     Communist) 

■erlptad.     Tb*  yarn  was  rewritten.     MOM  t 

Loiiiii   Mayer   debated    Junking    the    whole 

thtng.     Obvious    U     B.    8.    R.    propaganda 

ViBt  oat.     And  Taylor  reluctantly  took  the 

iMinm  role. 

Bollywood's  a  funny  place. 

It  attracts  sons  of  the  Nation's  top  talent. 

;  trsqioantly  bobbles  it.   The  Reds  werent 

of  this.      In  the  mld-l»40*s  they 

playad  bsavHy  on  the  frustrated,  artist  theme. 

"Mayto."  says  Dmytryk.  "oommunlam  was 

an  outlet — back  when  we  didn't  reallxs  Its 

fun  trnpUeattasM." 

By  IMS.  to  aatfs,  tt  would  have  been  hard 
to  ftBd  a  grade  A  picture  without  at  least 

tu    I 


Butttet 


eoouaunlam  was  forced 
aa  tiM  goty  Bollywood  strlks 
OtUolold  Ctty.     With  this  oeart 
fond  taopss  ot  tnmisnring 
Tto  m^  of  tto  eriucal 
lMft-«?  talis  tto  real  tfovnfail  of  the 
ploC 
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CoMMT-msM    m    HotxTwooo— 194*    9naMM 

nors  Rzss  Into  Onif  awd  RmsAT 

(By  James  Baasett) 

(Fourth  of  a  series) 

Hollywood  communism's  showndown  bat- 
tle opened  on  March  13.  1»43,  the  Red  dawn 
r  what  must  foreyer  be  called  "The  Great 
Strike  ' 

By  mid- 1947.  after  a  dubious  "Munich" 
fi:  el  to  hair  the  strife,  the  Communists 
were  iicked.  Driven  Into  the  open,  they  be- 
gan Their  lona:  retreat. 

It's  not  a  simple  story. 

Crr  p!ex,  deytous.  and  sinister.  It  wouldn't 
make  a  very  glamorous  movie  acrlpt.  though 
It  involves  some  of  flimdom's  brightest 
I.Ames 

Thtiusands  of  Innocents  were  fooled,  and 
thPiT  J  -s  lost,  during  these  strikes.  More 
Thau  IJJOO  were  arrested  In  1  year  for  violence. 
Ev  t^.f  t!mf  tt  all  ended  9,000.000  man-hours 
ar:,i  S20,fXK\M0  In  wages  had  been  tossed 
away 

But  when  the  smoke  cleared.  S5.000  Holly- 
w<x>d  woriters  had  been  saved — many  despite 
t.^^ie!Ti6»»lves — from  the  Communist  plot. 

PHOLOCtn   in    193T 

To  understand  the  Issues  involved,  turn 
back  tne  calendar  to  1937. 

T^at  year  a  skinny  little  character  named 
Jeff  Kibre  slipped  Into  Hollywood,  maaquer- 
aduig  as  an  lATSE  artisan.  Bis  "rear"  mls- 
si  n  wa.s  to  smash  this  big  AFL  union  and 
deliver  the  pieces  to  Communist  Harry 
Bridges'    CIO. 

But  sworn  testimony  by  a  long-time  Bed 
sp_;r.ed  Kibre  as  a  CP  agent. 

I  Exposed  by  1939.  Elibre  vanished.  Last 
year  he  popped  up  In  Federal  court  on  the 
losing  end  a(  a  13,000  fl.ne  for  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  use  his  leftwlng  CIO  fisherman's 
union  to  fix  seafood  prices.) 

Next  onto  this  troubled  scene  hove  a  burly 
labor  organizer  named  Herbert  Sorrell, 
member  of  the  set-painters  union,  king- 
pin of  the  new  Conference  of  Studio  Unions, 
and  arch-enemy  of  the  lATSK.  He  had 
plenty  of  ammunition.  For  the  AFL  group 
bad  come  into  bad  odor  because  of  Willie 
Bioff's  crooked  regime  when  studios  paid 
virtual  blackmail  to  avoid  strife. 

What's  more.  Bioff  had  made  communism 
a  somewhat  ridiculed  bogey-word. 

So.  with  a  potent  segment  of  the  un- 
happy LM'SE  under  his  wing.  Sorrell  called 
a  strike  in  March  1945.  His  Incident  was  a 
jurisdictional  row  over  set  decoration. 

By  sheer  coincidence.  Boy  Brewer  reached 
HoUywcxid  the  very  day  Sorrell's  painters 
walked  out. 

A  decepUvely  mild,  bespectacled  roly-poly 
man.  Brewer  had  served  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  on  loan  from  the  AFL.  Ha 
was  a  New  Deal  Democrat,  and  a  million 
miles  from  being  a  Bed-halter.  But  Brewer 
was  an  eminently  practical  labor  man.  He 
learned  fast  both  about  Hcdlywood  and  com- 
munism. 

Says  he  today:  'Within  a  month  w<i  knew 
the  Commies  lay  behind  that  strike  And 
we  realised  tt  was  either  them  or  ua." 

raiTT  cam  c>T.r,ra  puurr 

About  that  tlms  a  Red  registration  card. 
bearing  the  name  "Herb  Stewart,"  ciune  to 
light.  Before  the  Stats  Senate  Un-Azierlcan 
AcUvltles  Committee,  famed  Handsrlttng 
Expert  Oark  Sellers  taatliled  this  wu  Sor- 
reU  s  signature.  (Later  the  CSU  bixs  de- 
clared under  oath  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  -plant "  and  a  faks.  And  thars  tto  mattar 
resu.) 

The  strike  ra^sd  en. 

Vlolenes  flarad  at  Warnr :  Broa.  ta  <3ett>bar 
1946.  whan  400  plckaU  paraded  four  shraast. 
upset  workers'  cars,  fought  with  tie  Bur- 
bank  poUcs.    That  Btsjtad  another  Isf ;lala«lTa 
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quiz.  Prom  it  came  clear  indications  of  Rad 
Intervention  in  CSU  affairs.  Left-wing 
water-front  goons,  they  decided,  lad  tto 
Warner's  ruckus. 

Over  Brewer's  protest,  a  truos  was  ar- 
ranged by  Eric  Johnston,  brand  new  In  his 
lofty  Job  as  head  of  the  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers Association.  He  was  eager  for  studio 
peace  And  he  brushed  aside  the  lATSB's 
warning  that  this  "Munich"  played  into  the 
CommtiTiists'  hands. 

Brewer  was  right.  Beeunked  In  1M6.  the 
"great  strike  "  dragged  along  for  another  18 
months  The  truce  cost  the  studios  upward 
of  t4.000.000  In  double  payments:  for  CSU 
workers  and  Idle  IAT8E  artisans. 

When  the  Initial  fracas  broke.  Hollywood 
Communists  were  bound  by  Moscow's  World 
War  n  "no  strike  policy."  But  in  July  194B, 
the  U  S.  S.  R.  strategy  took  a  180-degree 
spin  With  It  whirled  the  amazing  tactics 
cf  the  noisy  minorities  within  the  SWO  and 
SAG 


AppropriatioB  for  tke  Lower  Musissippi 
and  Its  Tribotariet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnViS 
Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Army  Civil 
Functions  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  May  3.  1951: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  that  you  have  afTcnded 
me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
conunlttee  In  support  <ff  the  budget  Item 
of  »6 1.000.000  for  the  lower  Mlsslaslppl  and 
its  tributaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  committee's 
membeis  have  observed  my  work  In  my  own 
subcommittee  and  I  will  state  that  not  a 
membv'r  of  the  ApprofRiatlons  Committee 
has  gone  any  further  than  I  have  In  helping 
to  reduce  nonessential  Fe<taral  expendlturea. 
In  many  Instances  in  my  own  subcommittee 
I  proposed  certain  reductions  that  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  pirograma  in  my  own  State 
and  district,  because  I  realized  how  essen- 
tial It  was  to  reduce,  and.  In  many  Instances. 
elimmate  certain  budget  rensnmendatlons. 
I  realize  the  very  great  Importance  of  keep- 
ing Government  costs  to  a  minimum  and  I 
expect  to  continue  my  activity  in  behalf  of 
economy.  Certainly  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
a  tremendous  responsibility  to  discharge  and 
the  committee  must,  in  all  cases,  reduce  the 
budget  8  recommendations  to  the  very  mini- 
mum. I  say,  with  ail  the  sincerity  at  my 
command,  that  you  will  have  my  full  co- 
operation in  reducing  the  budget's  recom- 
mendations whenever  possible  aiul  when  auch 
reductions  do  not  retard  economy. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  at  the  commit- 
tee. In  testifying  In  behalf  of  the  budget's 
recommendations  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  Us  tributaries  I  do  so  In  the  interest 
of  the  war  effort  and  eeonoeny.  Doubtless 
It  has  been  ix>lnted  out  to  you  In  the  past 
and  during  the  present  hearings  that  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Its  trilmtarias  Is  tha 
oldest  Federal  authortaed  flood-control  proj- 
ect In  America  and  tt  ts  the  IVo.  1  flood- 
control  problem  of  the  entire  United  States. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  la  of  great  Importanea 


to  the  war  effort.  In  that  seven  agricultural 
States  are  toTcAved  and  tha  seven  States  In 
the  vaUey  produce  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food  essential  to  the  war 
effort  and  tn  addition  hundreds  of  mlllioiM 
of  dollars  are  paid  Into  the  Treasury  in 
Federal  taxes. 

I  am  sure  that  It  has  been  directed  to  the 
attention  of  this  commlttae  that  the  amount 
recommended  for  the  lower  Mlastssippl  and 
Its  tributaries  Involve  only  maintenance 
and  a  continuation  at  Federal  pro)ecu  now 
imder  conabnctlon.  Ncrt  one  dime  Is  recom- 
mended to  start  new  projects. 

I  am  sure  that  the  committee  would  be 
Interested  in  learning  that  the  budget  made 
a  very  drastic  reduction  tjelow  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 
I  am  sure  that  It  can  be  verifted  that  the 
Army  engineers  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  to  continue  proj- 
ects In  the  ▼alley  on  an  economical  basis  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  would  require  approxi- 
mately 9190.000,000.  It  w^as  my  undo^and- 
Ing  that  the  budget  bad  considered  recom- 
mending a  minimum  of  174.000.000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  this  amount  was  reduced 
only  after  the  Korean  Incident.  There  is  one 
Incident  in  connection  with  the  problems  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  that  I  should  like 
to  discuss  briefly  with  the  committee. 

According  to  information  available,  on  good 
authority,  the  worst  property  damage  caused 
by  flood  tn  the  history  of  our  Ration  oc- 
curred In  mr  when  the  lower  Mississippi 
broke  its  levees  and  spread  over  aOjOOO  square 
miles,  overflowing  approailmataly  12.500,000 
acres  of  rich  farm  land.  This  catastrophe 
drove  over  half  a  million  persons  from  their 
homes.  It  took  a  heavy  toll  of  human  lives, 
drowned  imtold  thousands  of  head  at  live- 
stock and  caused  property  damage  approxi- 
mating one-half  billion  dollars.  I  refer  to 
this  particular  incident  so  that  you  may 
have  knowledge  as  to  the  earlouHiesa  of  the 
problems  omfronting  the  tens  of  millions 
people  living  In  the  lower  valley.  There  have 
been  similar  incidents,  hut  on  a  smaller 
scale,  almost  every  year  since  1937,  and  the 
lessening  of  the  Impact  oi  these  Incidents 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  continued  im- 
provement on  the  main  stream  of  the  Missis- 
aipfA  River  and  ccmstructlon  on  lu  tribu- 
taries. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  almost  tmposslhl*  for  you  to  ap- 
praise properly  the  problems  of  the  people 
living  In  the  valley  without  visiting  the  valley 
and  observing  first-hand  Just  how  mammoth 
our  probions  are. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  and  there  Is 
no  evidence  or  argument  to  refute  my  claim, 
that  it  Is  sound  economy  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  to  allow  the  full  amoimt  of 
the  budgefa  recommendation.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  each  dollar  this  committee 
reduces  the  budget's  reeommendatlons  could 
very  easily  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America 
several  times  this  amount  In  the  future. 
With  your  tolerance  I  should  like  to  elabo- 
rate briefly  on  this  statement. 

In  many  inatances  when  the  corpa  ad- 
vertlsca  for  bids  on  a  project,  the  bidder 
must  necessarily  add  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  covw  the  cost  of  moving  heavy 
machinery  Into  Isolated  areaa.  but  on  future 
bids  this  cost  is  not  Included.  Inasmueh  as 
the  equipment  is  on  tlw  site.  When  con- 
tracts sre  let  on  a  continuing  basis,  they  sra 
much  lower  than  they  would  be  If  the  con- 
tractor had  already  removed  his  equipment 
from  the  site.  I  wtsh  to  repeat  that  there  is 
not  a  doSar  tn  the  present  budget  recom- 
mendations for  any  new  project.  The  ree- 
cmuBUMtattons  before  you  call  only  for 
maintenanes  and  a  ooattnuatioii  of  the  pmf- 
sets  now  undar  coostraedoa.  I  tfumld  Uks 
to  have  It  wideistood  that  In  appearing 
before  jam  eomi^ttse.  I  Mm  not  a^ng  for 


funds  for  any  flood-oontrol  projaet  in  my 
district  nor.  for  that  mattar.  in  the  Stata 
of  Louisiana.  My  Interest  Is  In  iha  entlra 
▼alley  because  this  commlttae  WUI  recom- 
mend a  lump  stun  for  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.  Therefore,  tf  the  an- 
thoriaad  projects  in  my  district  and  8ut» 
are  to  reoetve  FMeral  funds,  thsy  will  hava 
to  come  frt»n  the  lump  sum  approprlatad 
and.  Incidentally.  It  Is  left  to  the  wisdom  at 
the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission u  deslgtute  whwe  the  approprlatad 
funds  can  best  be  used. 

It  ts  not  my  purpose  to  be  repetitious  or 
repeat  what  otho-  witnesses  hs^e  tisd  to  say 
before  the  conunlttee.  but  to  refresh  your 
memories  only  briefly,  permit  ma  to  direct  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  atrthorlzed  project 
known  as  the  lower  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries is  •l.a92.74S,500.  of  whleh  approxi- 
mately $721,000,000  has  been  appropriated  to 
date  for  construction,  leaving  approximately 
•970.0(^.000  reqiiired  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect In  a  great  many  Instances  wh««  work 
ts  stopped  on  a  project  much  of  the  previous 
ezpendittire  is  lost  and.  In  few  inatanoea.  are 
expenditures  economical  unless  a  atarted 
project  is  contintied  to  completion. 

I  am  sure  the  committee  reeognlaes  that 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  levee  bordering  on 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Illinots. 
Tennessee,  Mlaalsslppi,  Arkansas,  and  Loui- 
siana, must  be  maintained  and  the  tribu- 
tary projects  must  tie  eompteted  at  the 
quickest  possible  date;  otherwise,  at  soma 
future  date,  the  already  staggering  suthorl- 
sation  will  have  to  be  inereassd  and  followed 
with  an  additional  appropriation. 

I  tiave  appeared  t>efare  this  oommittee  on 
many  occaatons  to  testify  in  support  of  suf- 
ficient funds  for  the  lower  Mtoalsstppi  and 
iu  Ulbutarlea  and  not  one  time  have  I  cx- 
a^erated  the  seriousness  of  tiM  problem. 
If  I  had  the  words  at  my  command  and  force 
to  place  before  you  and  Impress  on  your 
minds  the  conditions  as  they  actually  sslst 
In  the  lower  ▼alley,  then,  in  all  prolMiMltty 
and  in  favor  of  economy,  this  oommlttas 
would  recommend  an  amount  even  In  ss- 
ceas  of  the  tmdget's  recommendatkms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  information  ot>> 
tainaUe  from  authoritative  sooroea  that  for 
evary  dollar  invMtcd  la  flood-oontrol  im- 
provements, tile  value  of  Amartea  is  en> 
hanced  by  13.15.  If  these  >gurss  are  ac- 
curate— and  I  believe  they  sre  tnen  Fsdsrat 
funds  Invested  In  flood-costrol  ocH^etructkiii 
are  a  good  tnvestmant  and  shoo'd  be  eon- 
stdered  on  the  liasls  of  a  capital  Ir.veatmant 
rather  than  on  the  basts  of  a  noneisentlal 
and  nooproataMe  aapsndtturc.  /jid  may  I 
add  at  this  point  that  tba  vaUa>  l^  so  lo- 
cated geographically  that  41  perosnt  of  all 
the  rainwater  that  falls  iu  America,  or  I 
might  say  most  of  the  ralnfsU  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  must  nscsasarlly  flow 
through  tha  valley  to  reach  the  Oulf  of  Mas- 
Ico.  So,  obviously,  our  problams  sre  no4  of 
a  local  nature. 

I  should  like  to  state  again  that  my  ap- 
proach is  an  iin*"'*"*'  one  and  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  entire  valley,  and  I  might  add  in 
the  mtarest  of  economy.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  there  arc  many  authortasd  projacu 
tn  my  own  district,  I  have  not  asked  tha 
budget  as  tha  Oommlttas  or  tha  Ooogress 
to  approprlata  any  Fsdaral  funds  to  start 
these  new  projects,  and  I  shaQ  not  imtU  tha 
present  ivoJecU  under  coostructlaa  in  tha 
vsUey  have  iteen  tmmght  nparcr  to  oon^ila- 
tkm  and  until  such  tlnw  as  a  nderal  sur- 
ftm.  ratlUT  than  a  deficit,  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlrawn  of  the  eom- 
mtttse.  I  hava  prttf oond  fatth  tn  every  mam- 
ber  of  this  iwmmtttes  and  X  balisve.  wmi  aU 
the  stneerity  at  my  cmmmand.  If  you  hava 
been  sflorttod  the  a|»portaalty  ai  fiiwwklwg 
well  into  the  statements  and  enOenm 
mltted  to  tike  eommtttaa  in  behalf  ct 
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OPRBfAIUCS 

FIANKLSHTH 


r.  Jvu  7.  ifsi 

IMMImimtsvL    Mr.Spnk- 

froB  L«at  JaiBi>- 

!■  ant  of  ItM  b«t-m4 

iB  tbe  SoottL    One  <3f 

te  beliic  prlntid 

of  mj  rtBULrks  ia 

to  forttMr  r«cit- 


iBfton  li  loliiff  to  do  about  tmrm  prloes 
iMKt.    I  gomm  that  ia  too  wmlbl*,  bowwer. 

wan.  X  ta«T«  anotlMr  Uttto  nifirHtlon  for 
tlw  "tanm"  ta  Wuhlnfton  and  tbe  city 
fotta  that  on—plain  about  fanoMn  mafctng 
too  moeb  OMooay. 

The  road  la  wide  open  twlzt  here  and 
Wa^ilnitirui.  and  'tvtst  bar*  and  the  big 
cltlaa.  and  tboac  oomptalifra  are  free  to 
coMM  on  back  bera  and  aae  bow  eaay  It  la 
to  gat  rieb  on  a  taraa. 

But  I  'rant  ba  down  at  tbe  depot  and  bua 
atatlon  wttb  a  iralcooia  flag  to  wave  at  em. 
Bacaua*  I  tblnk  tbaffll  stay  away  from  (arm- 
lac  "ntf  bard  work  and  worry  to  big  druvea. 


pMTto  Rku  Cmstihrtkm 


SZTEN6ION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  L  BARTLETT 

wmMuen  raoM  aimolx 

n  TBX  BOUSX  OF  EXPRSSZnTA'nVBS 
Thursday.  June  7, 1351 

ICr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  3.  1S50.  the  President  approved 
a  bill — Public  Lav  600— enacted  by  the 
Kfchty-fint  Congreas  in  the  nature  of 
a  eooiMket  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  permit  the  latter  to  organize  a 
constitutional  government,  republican  in 
form.  InrhMlIng  a  bill  of  rlghta,  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  eataMiahlng  a  statute  of  rela- 
tiooa  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States.  In  aoeordance  wtth  the  terms 
of  that  tew,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
went  to  tbe  pods  on  June  4, 1951,  to  vote. 
according  to  their  free  wishes,  whether 
to  accept  Public  Law  600  or  to  reject  it. 
Final  results  of  that  balloting  show  that 
of  SM.413  votes  cast.  381.461  were  in 
favor  of  accepting  tbe  law  and  118.952 
were  against  it  Converted  bito  percent- 
age. 76.5  percent  were  for  and  23.5  per- 
cent were  against. 

Considering  that  no  personalities  were 
Involved.  506.413  voters  out  of  the  is- 
lax¥i's  tcrtal  population  of  2.200,000  con- 
stituted a  very  heavy  turn-out.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  our  American  citizens 
at  the  beautiful  Island  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  this  act  which  will  give  them 
fnO  self-government. 

I  maintain.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  American  democracy,  and 
I  bcUeve  that  the  countries  of  the  world 
•boQld  take  due  note  that  the  United 
Slates  practices  what  it  urges  and  urges 
only  what  It  practices  in  terms  of 
democracy- 
Da  tids  moDectUm,  under  unanimous 
riBHSSiU.  I  insert  in  ttte  Apgiendlx  of  the 
Raoon  a  statement  prepared  for  the 
¥Wfis  of  America  by  our  colleague.  Dr. 
A.  ftBMda-Iaojr.  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Pnsito  Rloo.  and  wtdch.  according 
to  my  imdsntandliw.  was  iisaeminated 
ttaTBOCboat  tbe  world  br  the  Voice  on 
Urn  day  fbOovlnc  the  Puerto  Rican  pop- 
idtf  reftoendum.  Z>r.  nEsxOa-XsitM's 
Is  as  foQows: 


tbe  popalar 

sni  vflUng  to  aSBuaa  tiia  raapooatbtu- 

Qt  AMI  ■atf-tiiiwiiMiiiil.  TUa  cboiea  waa 

bf  r«Ml«  Law  SOO  o<  tbe  Kftbcy- 


Hrr.t  Congreaa  of  tiM  United  Stataa.  wt  Icb  al- 
lowed tbem  to  aoccpt  tb«  autborlty  to  or- 
ganise a  constitutional  government  cf  tbelr 
own  adoption,  or  reject  that  autbontf. 

Public  Law  000  waa  not  to  become  e  fectlve 
until  and  unleaa  accepted  by  tba  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  aa  a  compact  wltb  tbe  pc  3rle  oC 
tbe  United  Statee. 

Tbe  pecpto  of  Puerto  Bleo  will  new  pro> 
creed  with  tbe  framing  at  tba  conat:  ration. 
The  Island  will  asitune  a  dominion  atatua. 
Congreaalonal  adoptkm  of  Public  Ltw  600 
and  the  ratlftcatton  of  It  by  tbe  peiple  of 
Puerto  Rico  remorea  the  lau<t.  anal,  fading 
speck  of  colonlallam  toward  tbe  eland's 
2.3(X)  000  people,  and  glvea  tbem  full  political 
freedom  to  govern  their  own  local  aSatn. 
Moreover,  it  glvee  them  stability  of  jovem- 
ment.  since  no  change  in  tbe  statute  of  re- 
lations between  Puerto  Rteo  and  tbe  United 
States  can  be  made  wltbout  mutual  consent. 

This  la  Indeed  a  day  for  re)olclng  and  an 
event  noteworthy  of  the  world's  at  entlon. 
It  1."!  a  graphic  Illustration  of  democracy  In 
motion. 

Puerto  Rico  will  continue  Its  rapid  pace  of 
economic  development  for  tbe  benef  t  of  all 
Its  people  It  will  continue,  within  he  new 
political  framework,  to  prove  itself  a  valu- 
able adjunct  of  the  United  States  ccmmun- 
Itv 


Big  TmuM  Goals  Slffi  Are  Net  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARBB 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAM5 

or  OHX) 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESBNTA  TIVM 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  article  from 
the  Toledo  Blade  of  June  3. 1951.  a-rltten 
by  Mr  George  Zlelke,  of  the  Waslilngton 
stafT  of  this  paper. 

The  article  concerns  itself  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  tlie  Eighty-second  Con<  ress  to 
date.    I  believe  every  Member  wil :  be  in- 
terested In  this  article: 
Big  TatntAH  Ooau  9nij.  An  Ken  Law — Cbw- 

oazsa    Bust    Daarrrx    Omibsion;     Poanoiv 

ArTAiaa  CXxttpt  SxwATa  1 

(By  Oeorye  Zlelke) 

Washiwcton.  June  2. — Last  Januai;  Preal- 
dent  Truman  in  his  State  of  th«  Union 
measage  to  Congreas  laid  down  10  rrincipal 
subjecu  on  which  be  aald  leglslat  un  waa 
needed 

Now,  3  months  later,  none  of  hia  10  major 
goals  has  been  written  into  law. 

True,  one  of  the  bllla — eitenalon  of  tha 
selective  senrloa  Uw— la  about  read;  to  be- 
come law.  Another  Item,  approprlai  lona  for 
the  military  build-up.  will  probably  make  a 
fajt  trip  tbrougb  tbe  legialaUve  michiuery 
after  it  reaches  tba  floor  of  the  Houj«. 

Aj  of  today,  however.  It  stlU  is  f  ict  that 
none  of  tbe  major  blUa  baa  reached  U  le  Wblto 
House  for  aignatuxe  into  law. 

Docs  thla  mean  that  tbe  Bgbt- 
Congreas  la  indeed,  aa  acme  crltlca  b 
a  "do-notblng"  Oongraaa? 

A  fair  appraisal,  of  couna.  raqul 
alderatlon  of  tba  raaaooa  for  the 
status. 

Study  of  tba  saattar  abows  tbat 
baa  done  a  lot  of  wocfc. 

Part  of  tba  aaawar  Itao  in  tba  oatura  of 
tbe  copgraaalonal  procaaa.  Uttla  ta  tba  way 
of  ma>3r  leglaiation  ordlaarUy  can  b  >  puabad 
tbrougb    in    tba    flrat   g   or    S    mcnttaa   at 


tve  aald. 

r«a  eoo* 
praaant 
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a  seeslon.  8o  mudi  of  tba  real  work  of  Oon- 
greaa  is  done  In  commtttae  bcarlnga.  Until 
the  commltteea  have  llniahad  their  wn-k  on 
a  biU.  it  can't  be  acted  upon. 

Where  complicated  bills  are  involved — and 
each  Item  of  tbe  Truman  program  falls  into 
that  category — months  may  be  recjulred  for 
committee  hearings  and  dellbcratlona  In 
committees.  Leglalatton  then  tenda  to  c»me 
with  a  rush. 

In  the  present  aeatik>n,  aa  usual,  tbe  delay 
In  major  leglsiaticm  is  due  In  large  part  to 
the  Senate. 

Tr^is  Isn't  a  restilt  alone  of  the  much-dis- 
cussed right  of  unlimited  debate  in  the  Sen- 
a.e.  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders  of 
the  p.'esent  Senate  have  repeatedly  agreed 
en  clcsiug  hours  of  debate  and  final  voting 
c."   impiortant  questions. 

But  the  Senate  has  duties  beyond  those  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
ccnf.rms  Presidential  appointments  and 
ratifies  treaties. 

While  these  specific  duties  haven't  taken 
up  an  unusual  amount  of  time  tbls  session, 
international  aflalrs  as  a  whole  have  kept  the 
BenMe  occupied  almost  constantly. 

There  was  threshed  out  the  question  of 
seudiug  troops  to  Europe.  There  the  debate 
over  dismissal  of  Gen.  Doiiglas  M&cArthur 
and  over  the  foreign  policies  of  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  has  centered. 

Besides  the  troops- for -Eiirope  resolution, 
the  Senaie  also  voted  against  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  and  IxJtb 
Houses  voted  to  brand  the  Chinese  Reds  as 
aggressors. 

Was  this  vrastlng  time?  Most  serlous- 
thlnitlng  Americans  will  agree,  congressional 
leaders  contend,  that  these  matters  needed 
alnng.  Was  it  more  esaentlal  that  the  Sen- 
ate tackle  other  matters  first?  Senate  lead- 
ers feel  they  did  the  right  thing. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  tbe  10  points  In  tbe 
Truman  program: 

1.  '.Appropriations  for  cmr  military  build- 
up." A  huge  bill  is  being  prepared  in  tbe 
Hou"5e  Appropriations  Committee  and  un- 
doubtedly will  whiz  along  when  ready.  The 
House  already  has  passed  six  of  the  regular 
depanmentai  appropriation  biUs.  all  now 
awaiting  Senate  action.  Several  ma*,  in- 
cluding the  much-debated  one  for  the  State 
Department,  are  still  In  committee.  Supple- 
mental appropriations  fen-  programs  running 
out  of  funds  have  been  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  a  big  naval  construction  bill 
ha*;  become  law. 

i  ■  E.xtension  and  revision  of  the  Selective 
Service  .\ct."  Both  H  tuses  passed  such  bills. 
Senate  and  House  conferees  now  have  worked 
cut  a  compromise  bill  that  will  be  law 
shortly. 

3.  "Military  and  economic  aid  to  help 
bu'.ld  up  the  strength  of  the  free  vk-orld." 
President  Truman  sent  the  aid  program  to 
Congress  only  a  week  ago. 

4.  "Revision  and  extension  of  the  author- 
ity to  exp>and  production  and  to  stabilire 
prices,  wages  and  renta."  Congress  whipped 
through  a  temporary  extension  of  rent  con- 
t.ol.  and  all  these  controls  now  are  due  to 
expire  June  30.  Commltteea  c^  both  Houaes 
a'e  writing  on  bills  to  extend  controls  before 
that  deadline. 

5.  "Improvement  of  our  agrlcniltural  lawa. 
to  help  obtain  the  kinds  of  farm  producta 
we  ne?d  for  the  defense  effort."  Congreaa 
su  fr.r  has  dealt  only  wltb  tbe  apeclal  prob- 
lems cf  peanut  growing.  No  ma)or  change 
lii  the  farm  price  support  law  is  In  proapect. 

6.  "Improvement  of  our  labor  laws  to  belp 
provide  stable  labor-management  relatlona 
and  to  make  sure  tbat  we  have  steady  pro- 
duction in  thla  emergency."  Tbla  Congres 
has  no  Intention  of  tampering  wltb  tbe 
Taft-HarUey  labor  Uw,  and'  Mr.  Trum&a 
knows  it. 

7.  'Ho'ising  and  training  of  defense  work- 
ers, and  tne  full  use  of  all  our  manpower 


Tbe  noatdant  hmmat  adced  for 

anywpedflc  manpower  l^islatiaai.  Tbe  San- 
ate  passed  a  bill  for  defenaa  bousing,  but  It 
bas  bogged  down  In  tbe  Hotae. 

8.  "Means  for  increaatng  tbe  supply  of  doc- 
tors, ntom,  and  otber  trained  madlcaa  pcr- 
aonnel  critically  needed  for  tbe  defense  ef- 
fort." Tbe  Senate  paased  a  bill  fen  Federal 
aid  to  ktcal  pubUe  bealtb  unite.  A  Houae 
committee  is  still  considering  it.  Nothing 
further  In  proepect. 

9.  "Aid  to  tbe  SUtes  to  meet  tbe  most  vr- 
gent  needs  of  our  elementary  and  aecondary 
schools"  Tbe  ald-to-educatlon  bU".  got  en- 
snarled  In  a  religious  cxsntroversy  last  sea- 
ston.  and  tbe  whole  idea  bas  been  pigeon- 
holed for  tbe  time  being. 

10.  "A  major  increase  in  taxes  to  meet  tbe 
coat  of  the  defense  effort."  A  whopping  tax 
bill  ia  about  ready  in  the  House  VVays  and 
Meaiu:  Committer.  But  a  tax  bill  Lavarlably 
takes  months  to  become  law.  and  this  one 
certainly  will  be  no  exception. 

But  Congress  has  done  a  gcxxl  mimy  otber 
things  that  weren't  cm  Mr.  Truman  s  "must" 
list  but  which  warrant  mention. 

Both  Houaes  showed  they  could  work  fast 
when  necessary  by  rushing  throuiZh  a  bill 
to  extend  veterans*  benefits  to  servicemen 
disabled  in  Korea,  aa  soon  as  a  need  for  a 
new  law  became  apparent. 

A  revised  plan  of  GI  Insurance  Kiso  was 
made  Law. 

Both  Houses  have  voted  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreonents  law,  and  the  bill 
agreed  upon  by  a  Senate-House  conference 
has  won  S'>naie  approval  and  shortly  wUl 
become  law. 

Similarly,  both  Houses  bare  ai:iproved  a 
loan  fen-  emergency  food  aid  to  India. 

Congress  has  taken  a  nimiber  ol!  steps  to 
expedite  the  mobilization  program.  It  voted 
to  lift  the  tariff  on  copper.  It  passed  a  law 
to  permit  holders  of  Government  savings 
E  bonds  to  collect  interest  beyond  the 
normal  10-year  term  of  tbe  bonds  so  tbey 
wouldn't  have  to  be  cashed.  It  pa.<aed  a  de- 
fense contract  renegotiation  law  revision. 

Congress  also  extended  export  controls 
until  1953. 

Both  Houses  have  been  bu<^  wltb  Investi- 
gations of  many  phases  of  national  life, 
notably  the  Senate  (KxTAtivxa)  ccmmlttee's 
Inquiry  Into  organized  crime. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  things  it's  hardly 
cxirrect  to  say  that  the  Elghty-eecond  Con- 
gress hasn't  dcme  anything. 


U.  N.  Peace  Crugde  m  K»rca 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIAF.KS 
car 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEIU 

or  FKNWSTXVaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNl  AHVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  195.1 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Scranton  Times 
for  June  2,  IdSl.  as  follows: 

Hzxo   LtTCAS   DtFLaaa   Apatht   or    UirriTD 
Srans  Pctuc — Cans  Bvrnmi   or  V.  K. 

PSACE  OmaBC  IN  KOKBA 

(EDrroc'8  NOTx:  liaj.  ftank  W.  Lucas,  North 
Scranton  vetaraii  at  World  War  :!  and  tba 
Korean  war.  writes  in  tbia  exeliisive  stcny 
fen-  tbe  TliBM  at  him  «zperl«Mei  in  Korea 
wbara  be  wtm  two  Dtotingulabod  earvtca 
Croaaes  and  tbe  acclaim  of  tbe  Xl{bth  Army 
for  bis  eztraordlaaiy  iMroiam.  M&Jor  Lucaa. 
Se,  holda  a  total  of  94  military  ettations  and 
decorations  from  two  wara.    In  W  xld  War  XX 


be  waa  woandetf  twtoa  whOa  tn  eotfbat  from 
I>-day  at  MoRiaaiidy  to  tba  fall  o(  Bertlit.  Ba 
waa  wounded  a  tblrd  time  In  Koraa  and 
returned  to  tba  U&ltad  Stataa  laat  weak.) 

(By  MaJ.  Prank  W.  Loeaa) 
Binoe  my  return  to  tbe  United  Statea  Srca. 
Korea,  brief  aa  tbe  time  baa  been.  I  could  not 
fail  but  get  the  im:^east<m  tbe  Amarieaa 
people,  fbr  some  reaaon  unknown  to  ma.  feel 
a  ctetacbment  from  tbe  Korean  war.  Many 
I  waa  amaaed  to  learn,  do  not  feel  wa  bare 
any  right  to  be  over  tbere  and  bavs  expreaaed 
tbe  opinion  our  boys  now  fighting  have  no 
idea  ol  what  tbey  are  »ght<"g  for. 
Nothing  could  be  f  ortbar  from  tbe  truth. 

1  believe  I  can  say  wltb  abaolute  eertalnty 
our  men  know  why  tbey  an  in  Korea:  know 
what  tbey  are  fighting  for.  and  are  doing  a 
truly  magnificent  Job. 

Secondly.  I  hope  tbe  reader  will  forgive  m« 
If  I  say  I  am  (jutte  aurpriaed  over  tbe 
lethargy — tbe  complacency^  erf  tbe  people 
back  home. 

There  are  most  certainly  two  worlda  In 
existence  om  tbls  globe  today.  <taly  3  weeks 
ago  I  waa  In  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fighting  tn 
Korea,  and  tbat  la  tbe  world  of  death  and 
destruction.  Today  I  am  in  tbe  center  ot 
the  other  world,  tbe  world  that  to  all  outward 
appearances.  Is  apparently  unaware  tbe  otber 
wtn-ld  of  misery  exlsta. 

FUBuc  sHoxnji  atrppoar  v.  w. 

I  do  not  want  to  sound  critical.  Tet  I  feel 
moat  sincerely  I  would  La  unfair  to  tbe  men 
stUl  in  Korea  if  I  did  not  ezpreaa  tba  optnloa 
tbat  tbe  United  Statea  would  be  far  better 
off  if  much  of  tbe  complacency  would  dla» 
appear. 

Korea  ia  not  a  scvcaUed  police  action.  Ko- 
rea is  a  full-scale  war  tbat  la  limited  only 
becaxne  tbe  United  Natioua  f oroea  have  oom- 
tained  It.  It  might  apread  out  over  tba 
worlcL    Tbat.  of  course,  ia  not  our  decision. 

But  it  la  up  to  every  ctttaen  of  tins  United 
States  to  aee  tbat  we  fully  support  tbe  United 
Nations.  It  ia  my  belief  and  tbe  bcUtf  of 
every  American  aoldler  X  have  talked  to  In 
Korea,  tbat  tmleea  we  oontinne  over  tbere 
and  go  on  to  victory,  tbat  war  will  ocnna 
home  to  us  In  tbia  country. 

As  to  tbe  many  wonderful  ttiloga  that 
have  been  done  for  me  and  tbe  fine  things 
that  have  bewa  printed  about  me,  I  can 
only  say  tbere  are  thousands  of  American 
Ola  in  Kcvea  who  have  done  s«  much  and 
more.  I  waa  more  fortimate  than  many 
others.  Some  of  tbem  will  never  return 
home. 

Any  American  oOoer  or  Ol  can  give  3rou 
the  real  answer  why  be  is  tn  Korea  leaa  than 

2  weeks  after  be  geta  there.  We  are  ovw 
there  to  stop  the  tprecMl  of  communism.  We 
will  either  stop  It  In  Ken^a  or  we  will  have  a 
third  world  war. 

Then  la.  it  seems  to  me.  more  coiiftision 
on  tbe  home  front  about  Korea  than  exists 
in  that  land.  Bvoy  aoldln-  who  landa  thwe — 
and  I  prestune  the  same  holds  true  for  every 
other  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces — ^la  given 
an  cnientatlon  course  In  which  he  la  fully 
informed  of  his  purpose  in  Korea.  I  know 
that  when  I  left  the  morale  among  the  fight- 
ing men  was  at  the  highest  level  It  ever 
reached. 

A  great  deal  at  dlffaresca  can  be  found 
in  the  morale  of  the  onioaing  foroea.  Tbe 
Chlneae  and  North  Korean  soldiers  are 
forced  into  battle.  Bad  oOoers  actually  stand 
behind  them  and  at  gimpolnt  force  tbem 
Into  combat. 


Tbe  North  Koreans  and  the  Chlnasa  are 
rapidly  losing  tbalr  entbnalasm  to  fight. 
While  that  may  not  ba  news  to  tba  reader 
I  do  not  baUna  it  maam  the  enamy  Is  raady 
to  surrender. 

Tet  tbe  tremendous  loaaes  tbe  United  Ha- 
tlons  forces  are  now  mnirting  on  tba  Beds 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  wcarni  c^boctwa 

IN  TBS  HOnSB  OP  RBPRKSXNTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1152 

lir.  CHATHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leftre    to    extend    my    remarfcs    In    the 
Rxccws,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News: 
Ham  Jokxs'  VonMG  Rxcoso 

Hating  dtfferwl  with  Conj^resssman  Ramh.- 
lOir  C.  JoiraB  on  sevenJ  Issues  Ic  the  pjist. 
the  nems  would  b«  less  tha.n  fair  If  it  '.Sillcd 
to  oommend  htm  for  his  votes  In  a  series  of 
recent  economy  amendments. 

When  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tions m«»ture  was  before  the  Houae  recently, 
eiftit  different  amendments  were  proposed 
and  adopted.  Seven  of  them  cut  out  or  re- 
duced funds  for  Federal  power  projects.  Mr. 
Josrai  TOt«d  for  all  seven  of  these  The 
•Ifhtta  was  an  amendment  b?  Representative 
JnoBK  at  Iowa  to  prohibit  the  (llUng  of  more 
than  38  percent  of  the  vacanctes  occnrrlnR  \n 
the  Interior  Department  la  1953.  with  certain 
ezceptlcais.  iix.  Joirts  voted  against  this 
•oiendBwnt,  but  we  cannot  quarrel  with 
him  for  that  since  the  Jensen  amendment  la 
xamnkj  a  device  to  let  Congress  evade  its 
om  dtreet  responsibility  Ur  cutting  down 
the  Federal  payroll. 

And  while  we're  on  the  subject,  Congress- 
man JomDi'  record  ot  participating  in  roll 
eefi  votes  to  neejr-perfect  this  year. 

ConCieaiilaiial  Quarterly,  a  fact-flndlng 
MUtrn  lor  newapapers  aud  periodicals,  keeps 
a  talmlatlan  of  each  Congressman  s  "Ou  the 
Reeord"  performance.  It  checks  all  roll  calls 
In  both  Houses.  Then  It  polls  any  member 
who  failed  to  vote  and  aslu  blm  to  put  him- 
self on  record  on  the  particular  Issue.  Here 
la  OQ's  record  on  Congressman  Jonxs. 

In  IMS,  Mr.  Jones  was  on  record  80  per< 
cent  of  the  time. 

From  January  3.  1950.  to  January  2.  1951. 
there  were  IM  roll  call  votes.  Mr.  Jones 
voted  yea  or  nay  on  143  of  them,  and  an- 
notuiced  hk;  stand  on  one  more,  far  a  total 
of  li4.    That's  M  percent. 

Thto  year  he's  doing  even  better.  Since 
January  3,  19S1.  there  have  been  29  roll  call 
votes  In  the  Bouse  of  RepreMntatlves.  Mr. 
Jone  has  put  himself  on  record  28  times. 
or  96.5  percent. 

At  a  general  rule,  roll  call  votes  are  cast  on 
the  more  Important — and  the  more  contro- 
versial— measures.  Many  Congreeamen  ctjn- 
venlently  evade  their  respansltilllty  to  the 
voters  by  feigning  lUaees  or  being  out  of 
town  when  those  votes  are  taken. 
JoivBs  Is  givtng  an 
performance  In  putting  his 
record  on  display  for  the  scrutiny  of  his  con 
tUnittte.    Be  merits  this  oonunendatlon. 
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Thwr»d49.  Jwu  t,  1951 

WUkCasaWKX.    Mr.    Spcftker. 
cf   tbe   tnncxidout   pressure 
lAidlj  by  reprewntAllves 


of  special  InteresU  to  destroy  oar  Oof- 
emment's  fl«ht  acalnst  inflatkia.  I  In- 
clude In  the  CowauMKHVAi.  Rioom  % 
resolution  adopted  at  the  State  conven- 
tion of  the  CIO  held  to  Dctroi' ,  Mich., 
on  June  3.  1951. 

I  know  that  this  resolution  represents 
the  views  of  a  vast  majority  of  ihe  peo- 
ple of  oar  country,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
Kivpn  serious  consideration  by  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  this  Confrress  who  are  desirous 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  living. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESoi.trnoM  OK  Cost  of  Lmna 

Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  leen  con- 
sis'.pr.t;y  rising:   and 

Whjreas  this  Increase  Is  caused  1>y  profit- 
hungry  Industries  that  are  maklrg  profits 
at  all  lime  records:  and 

Whereas  the  Income  of  wage  earners, 
whi»e-collar  workers,  farmers,  tiose  de- 
peiident  on  pensions  and  Insurant'  has  not 
k^pt  vip  with  these  Increases;   and 

Whereas  those  who  are  profiteering  by 
war  shortages  are  playing  Into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  and  are  raising  the  cot  of  our 
clefrase  prot;r»m.  causing  suffering  by  con- 
sumer'', and  weakening  the  moral  fiber  of 
cur  N\tlon;   Be  It  therefore 

Ki(l:cd.  That  tl^:s  conventlor  of  the 
Michigan  Council  go  on  record  ofl  ially  en- 
ilorsiij^  the  program  of  the  nation  il  CIO  to 
ftght  inflatio'.i  through  the  lollov  ing  pro- 
gmin' 

1  Real  price  control.  Including  ttie  use  of 
subsidies  to  control  retail  food  prl  ;es. 

2  Use  of  grade  labeling,  malnti  nance  of 
quality  standards,  and  tiie  contlnoatlon  of 
!uw-prlce  lines. 

3  Real  rent  control. 

4  Fau-  credit  regulation.  Inducing  bank 
credit 

b    Expansion  of  production; 

6  Regulation  of  commodity  ."^peculation. 

7  Voluntary  methods  of  clvUlui  man- 
power utlUaatlon. 

8.  A  fair  tax  law.  Including  an  adequate 
exclse-profi"^  tax. 

0  Fair  a  1  flexible  wage  BtabllU  atlon  and 
adjustment  of  dlsputea  to  supple  nent.  not 
to  do  away  with,  free  collective  targtilnlng. 

10  Malnt«naiK;e  and  complete  operation 
of  the  efcalator  and  annual  Im  )rovement 
factors  In  union  contracts;  be  It    Inally 

Rf-olved.  That  copies  of  this  res  >lutlon  be 
sent  to  all  local  unions  and  CIO  c  ouncils  In 
Michigan. 


The  Mixe4-Up  Lettert  Btlwecn  tbe  United 
SUte*  DcpartiM^  of  SUte,  (xeat  Brit- 
sin,  and  Iran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI-.KS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVIIRTON 

or   NXW   JXKSZT 

IN  TH»    'Onsi  OF  RSPRESKin  ATIVE9 

Thuraday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Sp?«ker,  we 
are  told  that  through  mistake  the  letter 
recently  addressed  to  Great  Eirltaln  by 
our  State  Department  on  the  L-anian  oil 
oootroTersy  was  delivered  instead  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Iran. 

Was  this  mlx-up  a  comedy  ai  errors  or 
purposely  done?  An  article  In  the  Wall 
Street   Journal.   Issue    of    Wednesday. 
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June  6. 1951.  deals  with  the  quertkn  as 

XoUows: 

The  MncD-Ur  Lcma 

President  Truman's  letter  Intended  for 
Prime  Mlnlst^  Attlee.  of  Greet  Britain,  was 
delivered  to  Premier  Moesadegh,  of  Iran. 
The  letters  were  similar  but  not  identleaL 

Our  Mr.  Hughes  reports  from  Tehran  that 
the  Iranlana  suspect  this  Is  a  sly  trick  per- 
petrated to  show  Premier  Moscadegh  that 
Mr.  Truman  was  q>eaklng  aharply  to  Mr. 
Attlee. 

Well,  perhaps  it  waa,  but  we  are  here  to 
inform  tbe  Iranians  that  our  Oovemment 
does  not  have  to  plan  such  things.  It  has  an 
Instinct  for  doing  than. 

At  the  moment  the  Government  is  putting 
out  rules  which  It  says  are  designed  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living.  The  same  Govern- 
ment Is  paying  out  money  to  support  the 
prices  of  things  wlxlch  go  to  make  up  the  cost 
of  living. 

Also  the  Government  is  telling  bankers  not 
to  make  loans  for  expansion  of  nonessential 
businesses.  But  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  Jiut  revealed  that  it  has  been 
making  loans  to  finance  the  very  activities 
which  the  Government  does  not  want  the 
private  bankers  to  finance. 

If  we  wanted  to  dip  into  recent  history,  we 
could  mention  the  potatoes  which  were 
dumped,  the  eggs  which  were  put  into  caves, 
and  the  rules  designed  to  curb  the  planting 
of  crops  while  the  Govenunent  was  spending 
money  to  open  up  more  farm  lands. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Iranians  thought 
the  letter  Incident  a  trick.  There  is  no  re- 
port that  the  British  think  It  Is  anything  but 
an  embarrassing  mlx-up.  In  the  first  place. 
they  know  us  better  than  the  Iranians  do. 
In  the  second  place,  they  have  a  Government 
which  takes  actions  which  cannot  always  be 
called  models  of  consistency. 

If  Premier  Mossadegh  thinks  this  Is  a  trlclc. 
let  him  come  to  the  United  States  and  view 
our  scene.  Just  let  him  stay  here  a  week  and 
see  If  he  can  fathom  all  the  things  that  are 
going  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  better  not  come. 
Ee  faints  easily,  and  this  Is  no  place  for  a 
man  with  that  kind  of  a  nervous  system. 


CoavictioB  of  CommnnisBi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRESEl^ATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass.,  Wednes- 
day, June  6,  1951: 

Thi  High  Coxnrr  DaAws  a  Link 

The  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  the  con- 
viction of  the  11  Communist  leaders. 

This  case  confronted  the  high  tribunal, 
as  it  has  every  court,  with  what  Is.  perbapa, 
at  once  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  prob- 
lem of  our  times:  How  to  cope  with  the  forces 
which  would  overturn  and  replace  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  free  and  democratic  people 
without  mortally  Injinlng  the  right  of  mi- 
norities to  dissent — without  which  right  no 
government  long  remains  either  free  or  dem 
ocratlc. 

A  law  and  its  interpretation  Is  a  two- 
edged  sword  which  can  cut  in  many,  and 
otien  unanticipated,  directions.  The  rea- 
soning   and    oondualons    of    the    Supreme 


court 

which  many  imortlKMlaK  ImBvldnalB  and 
groups  may  be  meeemeg  in  the  days  to  ooine. 
The  Intent  of  the  Hl|^  Ooort.  eet  forth  in 
its  majority  opinion,  la  to  provlds  something 
long  needed: 

"To  Indicate  to  tfaoee  who  would  advocate 
constlttitlonally  prohibited  conduct  that 
there  is  a  line  beyond  which  t!wy  may  not 

go- 
Its  decision  boUs  down  to  a  Judgment  of 
fact  made  within  the  framewocrk  of  a  legal 
credo. 

The  court  "Ejects  any  prln<:lple  of  gov- 
ernmental helplessness  in  the  face  of  prepa- 
ration for  revolution."  It  acoepta  that  "over- 
tiirow  of  the  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence Is  certainly  a  substantia.!  enough  In- 
terest for  the  Government  to  limit  speech." 
It  sets  up  Its  own  rule  evolved  from  Justice 
Holmes'  famous  dictum :  That  conviction  for 
constitutionally  proliibited  conduct  wiilch 
relies  upon  speech  as  evidence  of  guilt  shall 
be  upheld  only  when  the  wotds  create  "a 
clear  and  present  danger."  It  spells  out 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  "destroy  the 
traditional  rights  of  Americans  to  discuss  and 
evaluate  ideas  without  fear  of  governmental 
sanction." 

The  Court's  decision.  It  seems  to  us,  turns 
on  the  question  of  whether  "adrocacy.**  as 
distinct  from  "discussion,"  of  tbe  overtlirow 
of  the  Government  creates  a  "clear  and  pres- 
ent danger." 

In  view  of  evidence  establishing  the  Com- 
munists' intent,  their  rigid  party  discipline, 
and  their  intolerance  of  any  dissent  In  the 
ranks,  the  Court  concludes  that  "advocacy" 
on  tbe  part  of  the  leaders  on  trial  has  created 
that  degree  of  danger  which  renders  their 
actions  restralnabls  and  punishable. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  decision:  If  a  l>al- 
ance  has  needed  restoring  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  to  deal  with  subversive 
teachings,  the  Supreme  Court  has  restored  It. 
But  the  basic  problem  remains  still  poised 
on  the  knife  edge  t>etween  liberty  and  secu- 
rity. Having  thus  reinforced  security,  it  be- 
hoove- Americans  to  be  all  the  more  watchful 
of  their  individual  liberty. 

The  decision  may  allay  many  fears.  It  is 
to  be  hopjed,  therefcx^,  that  It  will  rather  sta- 
bilize public  thinking  than  set  oil  any  hyster- 
ical witch  hunt.  We  cannot  but  agree,  how- 
ever, with  Justice  Jacltson,  who  concurred  in 
a  separate  opinion  with  the  majority: 

"I  have  little  faith  In  the  long-range  effec- 
tiveness of  this  conviction  to  stop  tiie  rise 
of  Commtinist  movements.  Communism  will 
not  go  to  Jail  with  these  Communists." 

Communism,  apart  from  Russian  Imperial- 
ism, is  a  system  of  ideas — f  ilse  Ideas  we 
firmly  believe.  And  in  the  realm  of  Ideas  it 
must  tiltlmately  be  met  and  coaquered. 


Address  of  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Boadie 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  lb.  Speaker, 
only  yesterday  this  House,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  this  session,  overwhelmingly 
defeated  an  attempt  at  racial  dlscrim- 
Inatioa 

I  am  entering  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGRissiOMAL  RicoRS  an  address  de- 
livered a  few  days  ago  by  that  eminent 
American,  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Eunche,  which 
stresses  the  danger  to  America  of  a 
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This  day  btionga.  or  should  belong,  ex- 
clusively to  those  who  are  graduating.  It  Is 
their  day.  What  manner  of  oommencemeot 
ivogram  could  there  be  without  themf  This 
afternoon,  at  least,  all  roads  lead  to  them. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  inclined  to  be  rather 
dllOdent  about  commencement  speeches  un- 
less they  are  made  by  the  graduates  them- 
selves. I  have  a  strong  tuqilcion  that  the 
best  commencement  speeches  an  those  that 
are  never  spoken. 

The  main  business  of  the  day  here  is  the 
awarding  of  the  degrees  which  these  gradu- 
ates have  earned,  and  earned.  I  take  it.  the 
hard  way.  Indeed,  this  occasion  is  really  a 
celebration — signaling  the  liberation  of  the 
graduates  from  th^  drudgery  and  diaclpiine 
of  the  classroom.  Because  their  Joy  at  this 
liberation  might  understandably  be  excessive 
and  oveillowlng.  by  tradition  they  must  be 
enshrouded  in  these  somber  tdack  robes  and 
mortar  boards.  Tills  might  well  serve  to 
remind  them  that  all  is  not  Joyful  and  care- 
free in  the  world  beyond  the  academic  clois- 
ter, and  that  the  road  ahead  of  them  will  be 
anything  but  easy — if.  indeed,  they  need  to 
t>e  reminded. 

Throughout  the  Nation  during  this  month 
of  June,  thousands  of  young  men  and  wom- 
en, graduates  all  and  Americans  all.  will  be 
attending  conunencement  exercises  similar 
to  these.  Ail  of  these  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates will  be  looking  to  the  futtne  with  no 
little  anxiety.  They  will  have  very  much  on 
their  minds  what  may  lie  ahead  for  them — 
whether  there  wlU  be  peace  or  war;  what 
their  chances  may  l>e  f or  a  promising  career 
in  their  chosen  fielda  of  endeavor:  how  they 
may  profitably  and  usefully  employ  the 
knowledge  and  training  they  liave  acquired. 
But  the  Negro  graduates  at  such  exercises, 
good  and  loyal  Americans  though  they  are, 
will  have  on  their  minds  not  only  these 
thoughts,  but  some  quite  special  ones,  too, 
as  they  contemplate  their  future.  This  is 
inevitably  so.  because  it  is  the  great  irony 
of  our  Nation,  a  Nation  firmly  dedicated  to  a 
democratic  way  of  life,  that  a  sulistantial 
pn^Msrtion  oi  its  dtisens  must  still  over- 
come unjust  and  undemocratic  racial  handi- 
caps, must  surmount  arbitrary  obstacles  of 
racial  bigotry,  in  running  the  race  of  life. 
And  this  is  so  not  l}ecauae  of  any  misdeeds, 
of  any  shortcomings,  of  any  lack  of  industry, 
ability,  or  loyalty  on  the  part  of  these  clti- 
Bcns  so  handicapped.  It  Is  so  only  because 
they  are  Negroes,  liecatise  of  their  color  and 
race. 

The  conscience  of  every  white  American 
who  believes  in  our  Constitution,  in  our 
traditional  way  of  life,  in  the  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  equality  and  liberty  handed  down 
to  us  by  oxxi  founding  fathers,  must  expe- 
rience acute  pain  when  be  thinks  of  this 
utterly  indefensible  slttiation  in  our  sup- 
posedly enlightened  age. 

These  graduates  whom  we  honor  today  are 
to  Iw  doubly  congratiUated,  for  in  coming 
this  far  they  have  iutd  to  meet  not  only  tlje 
challenge  of  learning,  they  have  had  to  leara 
over  the  handicaps  of  race — handicaps  both 
economic  and  social. 

And  what  has  this  meant  and  what  win 
this  mean  for  them?  It  means  that  all  <a 
them  are  fully  acquainted  with  tlie  Negro 
ghetto  and  tlui  severe  disadvantages  it  en- 
tails. They  liave  had  to  endure  Uic  polltlea] 
end  eeojuunlc  underprlvilege  whtch  to 
■ynonymous  with  a  eegisgated.  separate. 
ghetto  existence.  Much  of  their  life  hae 
unfolded  thus  far  belilnd  a  croti  eurtatn  at 
segregation  and  dtscrimlnaMnn 
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€t  metal  prajodlea  ta  tba 

today  balag  paid  by 


tboiq^lk  w«  aaa  tn  afford  to  ba  vaataful  in 
tbla  iToelal  boor. 

Tbla.  aoraly.  la  not  patrloiteia.  nor  la  K  good 
Hoaa.    It  ta  ili  tnaw  or  madTwas.  or  both. 

Wbo,  in  bla  good  wnaaa,  could  doubt  for 
ma  instant  what  It  would  mean  to  tba 
■trangtb.  tba  unity,  and  the  praatlge  of  our 
Nation  If  tba  canoaroui  growth  of  racial 
bigotry  In  tba  aoctaty  wara  to  be  ezpcUed? 
This  la  all  the  Negro  asks — ^that  he  ba 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  racial  prejudice. 
Nothing  BKsra.  I  lay  do  claim  to  leaderahtp 
and  I  have  no  iight  whataoever  to  act  as  & 
apokaaman  for  aosna  15.000.000  Negro  cltl- 
••na.  X  bava  always  been  a  strong  Indl- 
TktaaUat.  and  stnoe  there  are  already  liter- 
ally BDlIllona  ot  self-anointed  Negro  leaders 
•nd  qnlnaman,  far  be  It  from  me  to  X>ln 
tha  crowd.  But  from  long  obaarr&tlon.  I  am 
anra  I  am  right  whan  I  say  the  Negro  Amer. 
lean  aaka  xk>  special  treatment  from  this 
BOdaty.  Ba  aaks  that  nothing  be  given  to 
hiTH  Ha  aaka.  or  rather  demanda.  only  that 
ba  ba  permitted  to  en)oy  what  Is  rightfully 
hla— bla  Ood-glven.  ConstltutloD-guaranteed 
right  to  live  and  work  and  play  In  this  so- 
ciety on  the  aama  baala  as  every  other  cltl- 
■an.  Be  aeeks  escape  from  the  handicaps 
of  race,  for  he  has  proved  to  the  world  that 
be  ta  Inlanor  to  no  people.  He  seelu  escape, 
rathar.  frton  the  handicaps,  the  Indignities, 
tba  bmnlllatlons  and  slurs  of  arbitrary,  un- 
democratic racl&l  prejudice. 

The  Negro  asks  no  right  to  go  Into  any- 
ona's  home,  to  force  hlmaelf  on  anyone  in 
any  way.  He  aaks  only  that  he.  as  an  indl- 
Tldttal.  ba  permitted  freely  to  make  his  way 
in  ft  frae  aodety  on  the  same  baals  as  every 
otbar  Individual  dtlaens;  to  rise  or  fall  as 
bla  Bwrtt  dictates.  If  the  society  grants  blm 
that,  and  nothing  short  of  that  could  ever 
ba  aeeaptabla.  tha  Negro  problem  Is  solved. 
Tbla  would  In  no  way  affect  the  right  of  any 
paraon  la  tha  society  to  have  as  little  or  as 
mueb  to  do  with  any  Negro,  many  Negroes, 
or  all  Wagioea  aa  ha  pleaaea. 

In  abort,  the  needs  of  the  Negro  citizen 
would  be  satisfied  If  old  prejudices,  like  old 
aoldtara.  would  Juat  fade  away. 

Indeed.  In  my  thinking  the  urgency  of 
rapid  prograas  toward  solution  of  this  grave 
national  problem  la  less  in  terms  of  the  in- 
tsrast  at  tba  Negro  than  the  interest  of  the 
Nation.  Tbe  ehaltenge  already  confronts  us 
•a  ft  Ration  and  tha  time  In  which  we  can 
prepara  adequately  to  meet  it  is  already 
•laraatngly  abort. 

I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  that  the  Negro 
etttaan  In  tba  American  society  has  made 
great  prograsa,  particularly  in  recent  years. 
Tba  barrlara  of  segregation  and  dlsaimina- 
tlon  ara  being  beaten  down,  and  In  this  ef- 
fort tba  Bsgo  has  had  much  help  from  white 
Amerloaoa  wbo  believe  in  as  well  as  profess 
democracy.  I  think  It  no  exaggeration  at  all 
to  say  that  no  group  of  people  tn  history  h.<is 
made  as  much  progress  In  a  comparable  time 
as  tha  Negro  has  made  since  his  releese  from 
slavery.  Moreover,  I  realize  that  this  mag- 
nillcent  progrees  has  been  possible  only  be- 
cause tba  Negro  haa  been  able  to  take 
Increasing  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
work,  develc^ment.  and  struggle  aflurded 
by  ft  aoctaty  wboae  ft'amework  la  free  and 
democratic. 

But  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that 
thaaa  graduataa  before  us  today,  despite  the 
Ana  to'alnlag  tbay  have  received  hare,  will  go 
out  Into  tba  world  and  encounter  unique 
obatadaa  la  abaptng  tbalr  easaars  only  be- 
eanaa  tbay  ara  Wagioaa.  They,  unqoaatlon- 
•bty,  ara  batter  off  tban  almllar  graduatea  of 
10.  M,  or  SO  years  ago,  and  today  there  are 
many  more  Negro  graduates  than  ever  be- 
for*.  Tbftt  la  good.  StUl.  they  wUl  not  en)oy 
tbabr  foO  rtfllta  aa  Amarlean  eltlaens.  and 
aatll  Bhfro  gradoataa  and  an  other  Negroea 
«aa  #0  ao  tba  Aaarteaa  aoctaty  will  ba  guilty 
ct  a  tvitbia  lajnstloa. 

ItMaa  gradoataa.  aa  you  and  I.  muat  think 
o(  rlfbta  and  prlvUegaa  and  opportunities 


as  something  to  ba  anjojad  in  one^  Ufa 

Bi:tan  or  not  at  all.  These  benefits  cannot  ba 
taken  with  one  to  the  great  beyond  nor  can 
they  be  enjoyed  in  the  hereafter.  I  wiU  be 
happy,  of  course,  to  be  assured  that  my  chil- 
dren or  my  grandchildren  or  my  great- 
grandchildren will  enjoy  their  full  rights  of 
American  citizenship  at  aome  distant  date. 
But  I  wish  to  enjoy  them.  too.  for  the  simple 
reason  that  as  an  American  cltlaen  I  am 
fully  entitled  to  do  so.  end  because  I  need 
the  benefit  of  them  to  make  my  way  In  our 
highly  competitive  society. 

It  is  important  that  these  Negro  grad- 
untes  bear  In  mind  that  though  the  Negro 
haa  made  and  Is  making  great  progress,  very 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  road  imme- 
diately ahead  will  never  be  easy  The  rate 
i;f  progress  will  depend  in  large  degree  upon 
the  preparation  and  ability,  the  determina- 
tion, and  the  cotirage  of  these  young 
Negrc^.  They  must  never  relax  In  the 
struggle  for  full  citizenship  for  the  Negro, 
fur  the  complete  integration  of  Amertean 
Negroes  In  the  life  of  the  Nation.  They 
must  be  ever  alert. 

In  this  regard  there  are  certain  truths 
which  the  Negro  citizen  must  learn  well 
a.^d  bear  constantly  in  mind. 

In  a  democratic  society,  and  we  arc  greatly 
privileged  to  live  In  one — the  world  being 
hi  it  is  these  days — the  Negro  citizen  like 
till  other  citizens  must  willingly  and  self- 
sacrlflclngly  assimie  heavy  responslbllitlea 
and  obligations  In  rettirn  for  the  rights  and 
freedoms  which  he  may  enjoy.  Democracy 
gives  no  free  rides.  The  Negro  cannot  be  a 
good  citizen  U  he  concentrates  exclusively 
on  the  problems  of  his  group.  All  of  the 
problems  of  hla  community  and  Nation  ara 
his  problems  and  the  Negro  must  devote 
his  intelligent  Interest  and  effort  to  them. 
l!'.tegration  in  the  society  Is  a  two-way  prop- 
i.;&ition.  The  more  integrated  the  Negro  be- 
comes the  heavier  wlU  bis  civic  responsibili- 
ties become.  Freedom  is  a  blessing  to  ba 
highly  treasured;  it  Is  not  license  and  should 
r.  t  be  abused. 

Because  of  discrimination,  the  Negro  has 
much  to  complain  of.  but  let  us  not  fall 
Into  the  fatal  error  of  ascribing  all  of  our 
failures  to  racial  prejudice.  "Hie  cry  of  dis- 
crimln.'ition  must  never  be  used  as  an  alibi 
f  r  iHjk  of  effort,  preparation,  and  ability. 
We  can  never  end  discrimination  by  hiding 
behind  it,  or  as  I  fear  some  Negroes  do,  by 
hcqulrlnc5  a  vested  interest  in  it. 

It  t.-i  well  also  to  bear  always  In  mind  In 
thl.s  h.-jrd  world  that  fate  helpe  only  those 
w^. )  help  themselves.  We  are  much  strong- 
ir  n J*  than  we  were  and  we  can  utilize  our 
cx-a  resources  of  ability  and  wealth  to  much 
hetti^r  advantage  than  in  earlier  years.  I 
w  Hider  Lf  we  really  do  as  much  for  ourselves 
ns  w:>  might.  If  we  are  as  united  and  re- 
f  :ved  (;s  we  should  be.  I  doubt  very  much. 
r  r  example,  that  we  give  to  our  two  leading 
orv^anlzations.  the  NAACP  and  the  Urban 
League,  which  have  accomplished  so  miwh 
for  us.  the  support,  monetary  and  otherwlsa. 
which  they  deserve.  There  are  Negroes  of 
c  r.slderable  affluence  In  very  many  Amerl- 
c.nn  communities — professional  and  busi- 
nessmen— many  of  whom  are  not.  by  any 
means,  giving  the  aaalatancc  which  should  he 
given  If  they  do  not  realize  that  despite 
the  success  they  may  have  had  they  '»n 
never  rise  very  far  above  their  group,  and 
that  their  own  futture  ia  tied  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Negro,  they  are  fatally  short- 
sighted. In  my  view,  no  Negro,  howevar 
high  he  may  have  risen,  ta  worth  very  much 
If  he  forgets  his  people  and  remains  aloof 
from  the  unrelenting  struggle  for  full  Negro 
emancipation. 

Let  us  also  be  aware  of  the  unfortunate 
inclination  of  tha  Negro  himself  to  tighten 
tbe  bonda  of  tha  ghetto  by  gbetto  thinking. 
Life  tn  the  ghetto  tempta  the  Negro  to  maka 
the  Negro  problem  tha  pivotal  point  ot  bla 
thinking,  as  though  everything  In  the  world 
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revolves  about  this  problem.  Thla  la  radal 
provincialism  of  the  worst  Und,  and  can 
only  retard  the  progress  of  the  group.  It 
develops  a  narrowness  of  mind  and  a  racial 
egocentrism.  which  is  bed  for  both  the  Negro 
and  the  society  In  which  he  lives. 

The  world  does  not  revolve  around  the 
Negro  and  will  not  stand  still  for  him.  But 
the  Negro  may  be  sure  that  a  large  part  of 
the  world  sympathizes  with  his  aspirations 
for  full  equality. 

I  am  reasonably  optimistic  about  the  futtira 
of  race  relations  In  America.  The  conscience 
of  the  Nation  quickens.  An  ever- increasing 
number  of  citizens.  South  as  well  as  North, 
realize  that  oiu-  bad  race  relations  are  im- 
mensely damaging  to  the  Nation,  and  they 
are  determined  to  do  something  about  It. 
The  forces  of  true  democracy  are  strongly 
at  work  In  our  society  and  the  force  of 
democracy  on  the  march  is  irresistible. 

Indeed.  I  feel  that  the  time  has  never  been 
more  propitious  for  effective  results  from  a 
planned  and  concerted  attack  upon  racial 
bigotry  here.  The  time  Is  ripe.  What  is 
greatly  needed  is  a  coordination  of  the  efforts 
of  the  greatest  poeslble  number  of  Negro, 
Interracial,  and  other  organizations  to  the 
end  that  their  resources  and  good  will  may 
achieve  maximum  Impact.  At  present  there 
is  clearly  too  little  planning  and  too  much 
duplication  of  effort. 

You  graduatea  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged or  pessimistic  about  the  future 
before  you.  You  can  stirmount  the  obstacles 
In  your  path  If  you  are  determined,  coura- 
geous, and  hard-working.  Never  be  faint- 
hearted. Be  resolute,  but  never  bitter.  Bit- 
terness will  serve  only  to  warp  j-our  person- 
alities. Perml:  no  one  to  dissuade  you  from 
pursuing  the  goals  you  set  for  yourselves. 
In  this  country.  dlfBcult  as  It  may  be  for 
you  compared  with  others  of  fairer  skin,  no 
achievement  Is  beyond  you.  Do  not  fear  to 
pioneer,  to  venture  down  new  paths  of  en- 
deavor. Demand  and  make  good  use  of  your 
rights,  but  never  faU  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  good 
citizenship.    Be  good  .Americans. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
Journeyed  this  far.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
valuable  assets  to  your  group,  your  com- 
munity, and  yoiu-  Nation.  You  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  Nation's 
future. 
I  salute  you  and  I  wish  you  well. 


CanatU  Thrcateas  To  Biuld  tke  St.  Law- 
fence  Seaway  Project  oa  Its  Own 


"Rie  report  Issued  by  the  Riva  and 
Harbor  Iim>rovemezit  Associatton  fol- 
lows: 

St.  LAwazHoi  Scawat 

A  number  of  press  reports  note  that  Leslla 
Frost.  Premier  of  Ontailo.  Canada,  and  Rob- 
ert Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Commission,  are  insisting  that,  if  ac- 
tion on  the  seaway  project  Is  again  delayed 
beyond  this  year  by  the  United  States.  Canada 
will  Immediately  proceed  with  plans  to  begin 
on  its  own  project.  The  program  suggested 
Is  that  Canada  start  actual  construction  ta 
early  1952  on  Ixith  the  navigation  and  power 
undertakings,  arranging  that  the  United 
States  could  at  some  Tatiire  time  purchase 
an  Interest  ta  the  navigation  part  and  a  deal 
be  made  with  New  York  State  to  develop 
the  river's  power. 

Washtagton  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
seaway  bill  will  be  knocked  out  by  the  House 
committer  or  will  simply  drag  out  through 
the  remainder  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  ?«NI«ST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.*  1  i  V  Jfifl 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  is  offered  reliel  from  a 
foreigm  nation,  if  the  report  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Improvement  Association  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  dated  May  15,  1951 
Is  correct. 

The  report,  believe  it  or  not.  says  that 
if  action  on  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
is  again  delayed  this  year  by  the  United 
States,  Canada  will  immediately  pro- 
ceed with  plans  to  b^^in  the  project 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  good  news  because 
it  wil  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
millions,  if  not  bilUons  of  dollars. 


Tbe  Fakli  of  Oar  rnne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONrJAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  tttm  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  be- 
fore the  Paulist  Porum.  San  Prancisco, 
Calif..  May  21,  1951: 

Th«  FArrH  or  Oua  Timb 
As  you  all  know,  I  used  to  be  ta  politics. 
Now  I  am  ta  business.  Both  professions  are 
concerned  with  service.  Both  have  their 
codes  of  ethics.  The  pollUclan  gives  his 
word;  the  bustaessman  gives  his  product. 
Both  should  be.  and  tisually  are.  backed  by 
honor  and  Integrity.  If  the  politician  falls 
to  keep  his  word  he  courts  defeat  and  dis- 
grace. If  the  businessman  falls  to  keep  up 
his  product  he  courts  failure  and  bankrupt- 
cy. Unhappily,  men  stray  from  the  stand- 
ards of  both  professions.  They  may  get  by 
for  a  time,  but  almost  taevltably  there  la 
a  day  of  reckoning.  In  politics  as  In  busi- 
ness, the  honorable  way  Is  not  only  the 
right  way  but  the  best  way. 

Tonight  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
either  politics  or  bustaess.  but  of  something 
greater  than  either— the  faith  of  cur  time. 
While  I  am  not  a  theologian  or  a  philosopher. 
I  am  a  living  part  of  the  faith  of  our  time. 
Tlie  ethics  I  learned  In  politics  and  busi- 
ness and  the  religion  I  learned  at  my  moth- 
er's knee  have  made  me  an  earnest  man. 
And  as  an  earnest  man  of  faith  I  beg  that 
you  hear  me  as  I  ponder  the  meaning  of 
what  I  have  seen. 

I  have  been  a  part  of  history.  We  are 
all  parts  of  history.  In  perhaps  the  most 
crucial  era  of  all  time.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  associated  intimately  with  our 
national  scene  at  the  beginning  of  this  era. 
I  know,  with  few  exceptions,  the  makers  of 
history  of  this  period.  Furthermore.  I  have 
traveled  considerably  around  the  world.  In 
my  travels  I  have  not  only  met  leaders  but 
1  have  talked  with  people  ta  aU  walksof 
life.  I  like  people  and  people  like  me.  Even 
when  an  Interpreter  Is  around,  as  Is  fre- 
quently the  caae  for  I  do  not  have  the  gift 
of  tongues,  people  seem  to  relax  their  guards 
and  take  me  tato  their  confidence. 


These  confMences  ara  at  tba  bottom  of 
what  I  have  In  mtad  toolgfat. 

When  the  tavltatlon  came  to  addreaa  yoa 
thla  evening,  and  I  was  told  I  coold  aeleer. 
my  own  title,  I  took  tbla  one  becauae  l 
think  I  have  noticed  something  most  un- 
usual going  on  azul  I  would  Ilka  to  tall  you 
what  It  is. 

TO  understand  It.  wa  bava  to  go  back  a 
little.  Almost  anyone  who  la  oiA  mougb 
to  vote  can  remember  a  time  wbcn  all  tba 
so-called  brainy  people — not  tbe  ordinary 
fellows  like  you  and  me.  but  tba  authors, 
the  Bclentiata,  the  statesman,  aapadally  tba 
European  stateaman — were  poaltl-re  about 
themselves  snd  about  their  aoeoBapUalunanta, 
and  about  what  they  were  sure  tbay  could 
accomplish  in  the  future.  Tbcy  bad  faltba 
of  their  own  and  they  plugged  tbem  long 
and  hard,  so  long  and  ao  bard  that  tbay  eon- 
verted  pretty  much  tb*  whole  Western  World, 
except  the  Catholica. 

Religion  to  them  was  a  curloalty.  They 
said  it  was  an  tatereating  study.  Ilka  tba 
ruins  of  a  Qreek  temple,  at  tbe  skuU  laf  a 
prehistoric  man.  They  had  faith  in  evolu- 
tion. Life  started  aometlme,  aomebow, 
maybe  In  the  sea  and  maybe  not  In  tbe  aea. 
and  it  worked  its  way  from  wr^Ung  to 
svrlmmtag  and  ao  on  up.  After  aeveral  bim- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  years  of  swimming 
under  wat«r  the  sea  creatiarea  developed  gills, 
though  how  they  held  tbelr  breath  ao  long 
before  they  had  gills  waa  never  explained. 
After  a  few  more  million  yeara  aoma  of  tha 
fishes  crawled  up  on  dry  land  and  developed 
legs,  after  countless  generatlona  of  trying  to 
walk  arotmd  without  tbem.  ^l8t  aa  our  de- 
scendants will  doubtleas  develop  wings  after 
countless  generations  of  trying  to  fly.  pro- 
vided, of  course,  we  all  practice  flying  faith- 
fully at  least  15  mtautaa  a  day. 

It  will  be  a  cold  day  when  you  find  a  f  altb 
more  earnest  and  pathetic  tban  tba  faltb 
In  evolution.    But  It  waa  all  tbe  rage  for  a 
time  and  it  had  Its  own  offspring,  the  faltb 
In  progreaa.    Every  change  waa  a  change  for 
the  better.    You  sometlmea  wondarad  which 
vras  the  cart  and  which  was  tba  horse.    Did 
change  bring  improvement  Juat  bacauaa  It 
was  changer    Or  did  Improvemant.  Ilka  a 
small  boy,  hide  around  tba  <x>mar  of  tba 
future,  impatient  to  burst  Into  sight  and 
shake  things  up7    It  made  little  practical 
difference  which  way  It  was.    No  ona  cculd 
doubt  that  things  vrare  constantly  getting 
shaken  up.  and  you  simply  bad  to  believe 
that  the  new  was  better  than  tbe  old.    That 
v^ras  part  of  the  code.    It  waa  batter  to  bava 
a  railroad  than  a  stagecoach  because  that 
way  you  could  live  farther  from  the  center 
of  town.    So  then  they  extended  tbe  suburb 
beyond  the  railroad  and  you  moved  to  a 
place  farther  from  the  railroad  station  than 
you  were  from  your  office  when  you  lived 
in  town,   and  the  muale  went  round  and 
round  and  you  found  youraelf  with  less  spare 
time  and  more  blood  praasure  tban  you  ever 
had  before. 

But  It  waa  all  In  progreas,  and  It  meant 
that  we  didn't  have  any  more  need  for  that 
objectionable  character,  tbe  angrf  Old  TesU- 
ment  Jehovah.    No,  sir. 

They  were  humanisu,  too.  They  bad  a 
wonderful  faith  ta  man.  Uan  waa  tba 
measure  of  all  thtaga.  It  waa  beneath  tt» 
dignity  of  a  man  to  be  on  bis  knees.  Ha 
was  the  apex  of  evolution,  tbe  beneficiary  of 
unendtag  progress,  the  master  of  a  tidy, 
closed,  and  carefully  mapped  imlverae.  To 
whom  should  he  kneel?  A>  they  ripped  the 
kneeling  benches  out  of  the  churches  an4 
made  them  halls  for  organ  recitaia  and  politi- 
cal speeches. 

And.  of  course,  the  highest  faith  of  all  waa 
the  faith  ta  science.  Science  was  tba  kay  to 
all  locks  and  tbe  answer  to  aU  rlddlaa. 
Science  was  the  real  snake  oil.  Hadnt 
science  debunked  the  Bible?  Hadnt  sdanoa 
proved  that  the  universe  runs  Itself  7    Badnt 
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Ifka  CAto  la  a 

•  kilUnc  po«>r  at  mOSUrf 

sBd  tlflu.  ha*n  nultlpUtd 

rt    Out  «&•  buauk  iptrtt 

madteTkl  eliurchmaa  Mtd 

tte  lap  Ql  KiKM*.     a^«ac*  win 

n  wttto  kU  tb*  prop*  nAuM,  aad 

vffikMf  htgb. 

I  #•  Bot  clam  to  b*  any  proCca- 

d  hmumj.    Too  dUnt  hav* 

Utaratim  to  know  aft 

•n  atent  wbat  I  bav*  Juct  beaai 

B  warn  all  la  (ba  Buaday 

aoOBomlatk 

a  boy  OB  a  maa'a 

a  maa  on  a  taf* 

alttf  btftaCa  that  pao- 

•o  vMtf  y  40  and  M  aatf  awn  30 

I,  taA  40  Boi  liokt  vary  wlfdaly  aoi»— 

>  away  by  carth- 
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to  hte 

oC  iba  ba^  ot  •  bcfaa  oa 

Bat  fparaUy  ao. 

out. 

to  thai 

Tbay   vara  Juit 

I  «p  fef  flOMB  flBart  paopio  andtoUowad 

aoali^  Una  to  tbatr  lOKl. 

a  funaral  pyra 

IB  anotbar  »  bantlr>g  by  tba 

off  vltb  pfotty 

•ad  a  tvalalaf  la  ttaa 

la» 

tba  ootmptkm  at 

li  tlw 

•aaCattkoUo 

pvop«Ay  ma 

pbo  bad 

failowa  dot 
tbay  took  up 


thay  war*  rery  lofleaL  Wliat 
bettar  way  waa  tbart  to  find  out  bow  g«rms 
and  germlcldaa  and  physics  and  pharmacals 
will  work  on  tba  homan  body  tlian  to  try 
tbcm  out  oa  tba  buaun  body?  Wliat  better 
wi^  to  laara  bow  tba  living  body  works  than 
to  cut  tt  upt  Of  eoursa.  it  klUad  a  lot  of  pec 
pia,  b«t  wbat  at  that  so  long  as  science 
mardbod  on?  Tbay  worked  soma  cLeTcr  new 
wrlaUaa  Into  mUltary  sclenc*.  That  killed 
a  lot  of  paopia.  too.  And  tt  came  awfully 
clcae  to  winning  a  world. 

AU  natural.  All  IrlghUul.  All  inhuman 
axul  dahaaing  Xt  came  terribly  dose  to 
winning  a  world  and  only  sUB  more  fright- 
ful tblags  kept  It  Crxxn  succeeding.  To  beat 
thaaa  dlftatora  we  made  an  alliance  with  the 
devil,  and  wa  looaed  a  force  that  gave  ua 
at  once  the  shock  of  realizing  that  It  could 
daatroy  ua  alL  Wa  got  an  appalling  glimpse 
of  cbaoa  aad  tba  abyas.  We  heard  about 
chala  raactlops  and  could  tee  the  world  de- 
■troyad  by  8re.  But  tt  would  not  be  Are 
from  haaven.  It  would  be  fire  from  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.  It  would  be  the  final  example 
of  human  t)el'.efs  working  out  In  actiaa.  The 
idea  began  to  percolate  that  the  Lord  h:id 
created  a  world  for  oa  and  oa  for  our  world. 
and  that  Be  proposed  to  let  ua  keep  it  until 
wa  blew  tt  np  oursalvaa. 

In  other  words,  for  the  flrvt  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  all  hunxanlty  was  just 
■cared  to  daath.  Now.  who  did  the  scarlr.g? 
It  wasnt  the  Pope.  Be  couldn't  have  done 
It  with  an  argument,  and  he  couldn  t  hr.ve 
dona  tt  wttb  an  appeal.  Both  bad  been  tried 
and  tried  axMl  gone  unheeded.  It  wasn  t  a 
■alnt  or  a  propbet.  There  ts  no  saint  who 
taaa  baan  «»ftnnlaad  by  BarTard  or  Bollywood. 
Wltboat  tbaft  aaal  of  approval  you  might  as 
wall  bava  kept  your  mouth  shut  in  the  nine- 
taaa  tblrtlaa  and  fcirtlea.  And  who  wants  to 
baar  "Woef  Woe!"  from  the  prophet  Jere- 
mlab  or  laalafa  at  a  time  wban  every  hack 
aatralagar  la  bootlegging  spiritual  aleeplng 
pills  every  day?  80  away  with  the  saints  and 
the  propheta.  It  wasn't  even  the  Archangel 
litrhaeil  wtw  did  the  scaring,  either.  t>ecauBe 
ha  la  a  well  mannered  gentleman  and  knows 
tbat  If  ba  opened  hla  mouth  ^n  the  subject 
at  binaan  mlababavlor  Mr.  Bcrtrand  Ruaaell 
would  aeon  pot  him  In  hla  place. 

No:  aa  I  aee  It.  It  was  no  len  peraon  than 
tba  Boty  Obaat  hlmaelf.  Christ  told  us, 
Salat  Jdhn  aaya.  that  the  Holy  Qhost  will 
ooavlaea  tba  world  of  sin,  of  Justice,  and 
of  Judpneat,  Iforv.  the  Boly  Ghoet  uses  no 
mlcropbooa.  His  great  gift  k  light  and  Be 
worka  by  glvtog  the  light  of  understanding 
to  bmaaa  mlnda.  This,  In  my  ludgment.  Is 
wba*  la  going  oa  now. 

TiM  light  doaa  aeam  to  be  tutoring  In. 
Take  England  for  azampla.  I  do  not  mean 
that  too  Utaraily.  Uoat  Cathollca  in  Amerl- 
ea  ba«a  at  least  a  UtUa  Irish  In  them,  and 
tba  laat  tbing  any  of  them  would  vrant  to 
do  «Q«dd  ba  to  take  Sngland  or  any  part  of 
It.  I  ^Ht  auggaated  tegland  as  a  kind  of 
•lampla.  For  Irlahmen,  Kngland  li  a  par- 
ttoolarly  good  example  because  it  Is  so  fa- 
miliar. Tba  historians  tell  xu  that  before 
tba  daya  at  Hanry  vm  the  faith  of  England 
waa  atrong  and  almple.  It  was  the  faith  of 
the  humble  men  who  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
to  tba  doubts  of  naturaUsm  and  so- 


tb«  b«aaa  iplrtt 
out  aooM  pratty  aur- 
as uw  all  kaow.    Za  aartleal 


Tba  attS-aeckad  prlda  of  Beary  Vm  and 
hla  foUofWa  daatroyed  the  faith  of  England, 
ara  aov  raaaons  to  hope  that  it  may 
tba  way  back.  If  you  were  to  go  to 
aa  I  bava  goaa  la  the  last  few 
ywa,  you  would  aaa  a  nww  humiUty,  a 
touch  o<  aaw  ravarenea,  a  new  willingness  to 
ata  iba  aaetaat  faith,  and  even  to 
I  tba  aadaat  truth*  Fifty  years 
tba  CatboUa  Church  11  LngUnd  waa 
ad  act  vary  ttrong.  Indeed.  Cath- 
«oly  tbaa  aaftarglng  from  a  long 
parfcxf  la  vMab  tkMy  wwa  poUtieal  pariahs. 
Horn,  •ferant*  to  aay.  Catholic  thinking  and 
CatbeUe  writing  are  received  with  respect- 
ful intataat.     Cathotle  ideas  brllllanUy  de- 


veloped by  Newman  and  Wlaemea,  Chi 
ton  and  Belloc,  and  now.  In  our  own  ttme. 
by  Evelyn  Waugh  and  Barlwra  Ward,  are  now 
in  high  esteem  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

You  have  heard  of  Walalngham.  Before 
the  Rerormatkjn  rt  was  a  great  center  at 
pilgrimage  and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vlr- 
Rin.  For  the  last  400  years  It  has  been  prac- 
ticaUy  abandoned.  Wow  It  Is  well  on  Its  way 
bark  to  the  high  place  It  held  In  medieval 
tim:-s. 

That  is  wbat  I  bear  from  Bagllabman. 
whenever  one  of  them  lets  his  hair  down,  ao 
t)  speak,  on  a  quiet  evening  in  London  and 
tells  me  confidentially  what  Is  going  on. 

In  France  the  story  is  no  different.  Wa 
all  know  how,  from  the  French  Revolution 
until  almost  the  present  day.  France  baa 
despised  religion  and  mistreated  the  church. 
An  irreligious  state  in  a  country  nominally 
Catholic,  following  all  the  meanderlngs  of 
so-called  liberal  thought,  suppressed  the  re- 
ligious orders,  promoted  secular  education, 
Hnd  discouraged  religious  education,  and 
danced  merrily  down  the  garden  path  In  the 
lootstepa  of  Voltaire. 

The  Frenchmen  tell  me.  and  I  can  see  It 
everywhere,  that  France  has  had  enough. 
tihe  1&  horrified  to  see  the  results  of  what 
she  has  dene  to  herself  and  how  she  baa 
made  herself  sick,  sore,  and  dlaabled  by 
straying  from  religion  and  moral  tmtha. 
The  swing  back  to  religion  Is  strong  In 
Franca.  The  grip  of  communism  Is  relax- 
ing. The  charm  of  Irreligious  phlloeophy  has 
Kuae  sour.  The  voice  of  Catholic  truth  la 
aga.Ln  strong  In  the  land  and  tt  Is  likely 
that  before  long  the  religious  education  of 
children  will  again  be  encouraged  by  the 
French  Republic. 

Italy  gives  added  proof  of  the  same  sad 
experience  and  the  same  trend  back  to  faith 
and  devotion.  As  for  Germany,  you  scarcely 
know  what  to  think  yet,  but  at  least  that 
part  of  It  which  has  not  been  paralysed  by 
the  Russia  OS  shows  a  vital  Christian  spirit 
which  is  encouraging  Indeed. 

Our  own  United  States,  thank  God.  never 
got  quite  so  badly  twisted  up.  but  even  turt 
it  is  pleasant  to  contrast  the  mental  atti- 
tudes of  30  and  even  30  years  ago  with  thoae 
of  today.  Where  are  tha  skeptical  books  of 
the  laaO's?  Where  are  the  agnostic  lac- 
tvirers^  The  Robert  Ingersolls,  the  Clarence 
Darrows?  Bow  does  it  happen  that  books 
about  the  religious  life  capture  the  Imagi- 
nation and  win  tha  aSectlon  of  the  best 
ciaiises  of  readers  throughout  the  Nation? 
How  doea  It  come  about  that  our  greatest 
weekly  national  magaainn  aounds  on  tta  ad- 
Itcrtal  page  as  If  Its  thoughU  had  been 
editiHl  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas?  I  say  It 
ci  mes  about  for  the  very  reason  I  have  t>een 
speaking  of.  We  have  bean  ftlghtened  Into 
doin^  some  fine  thinking  about  the  mo6^ 
imp^irtant  things  of  life  and  death,  and  in 
the  procaaa  of  getting  our  thinking  appa- 
ratus back  in  working  order  we  have  found 
a  reawakening  of  faith.  Certainly  nowhere. 
no  time,  has  the  Cathotle  Church  so  pros- 
pered without  benefit  of  political  sanctions 
or  sponsorship,  under  no  Impetus  other  than 
the  mental  and  moral  conviction  that  she 
carries  here  and  now  In  theae  United  Statea. 

So  the  faith  Is  really  on  the  march  again 
and  you  can  easily  notice  one  Important 
thing  that  it  has  never  had  before.  It  Is  the 
faith  of  people  who  hare  been  exposed  to 
raiionali&m — of  people  whose  minds  have 
studied  the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  the 
pcMalbllltles  of  more  secrets  still  undis- 
covered, and  iMve  coma  to  reallaa  that 
everything  in  all  that  boundleaa  area  of 
thought  simply  led  tt>em  tiaek  to  the  God 
whom  their  aueeators  accepted  by  revelation 
centtirles  ago. 

It  saena  to  bm  a  good  ttatag  that  we  itKiuld 
all  have  had  to  go  through  thla  min.  fiama 
poet  la  said  to  have  wlabed  that  he  had  tb* 
simple  fatth  of  a  Breton  peasant  womaa. 
It  was  a  good  wish,  but  I  am  not  siire  that  I 
would  prefer  to  have  tt  rather  than  the  faith 


of  a  mind  which  has  wandered  astray  and 

found  itself  again.  I  think  that  th«re  are 
some  elements  of  strength  in  this  faith  that 
the  Breton  peasant  woman's  faith  never  had. 
I  think  that  this  faith  would  be  eapabla  of 
getting  over  some  stresses  and  strains  that 
might  be  too  much  for  the  Breton  peasant. 
In  the  return  of  the  prodigal  mind  you  have 
some  of  the  drama  ot  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  It  was  not  without  cause  that 
the  father  was  made  out  as  being  especially 
happy  when  the  prodigal  bon  came  home. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  son  was  ever  after 
pretty  strong  against  the  temptation  to  stray 
again. 

That  U  what  I  call  "the  faith  of  our 
time".  It  is  the  faith  of  the  mind  that 
strayed  and  found  Itself  again.  It  is  the 
faith  of  the  prodigal  soul.  It  vras  a  good 
thing  to  have  been  scared  out  of  our  wits. 
The  atomic  bomb  has  been  a  sort  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymoiu  for  a  world  mentally 
drunk. 

Thank  God  we  have  not  been  without  some 
special  helps.  We  have  a  generous  Father 
who  is  never  slow  to  give  us  a  lift  along  the 
right  path.  Is  it  not  curtotia  that  some  vi- 
sions which  took  place  34  years  ago  at 
Fatlma  in  Portugal  should  have  been  proved 
by  a  :nectacle  so  well  designed  to  overcome 
the  doubters  of  that  day?  How  could  the 
doubts  of  1917  be  more  powerfully  overcome 
than  by  having  a  potiring  rain  stop  In  an 
Instant  over  a  wide  space  of  open  ground. 
followed  by  the  sun  whirling  and  falling  out 
of  the  sky?  And  Is  It  not  appropriate,  too, 
that  the  fame  of  those  visions  should  be 
spread  throughout  the  world  Just  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  they  are  so  effective  In  help- 
ing the  world's  new  willingness  to  believe? 
No  one  could  have  been  In  Rome  last  year, 
as  I  was.  vrtthout  feeling  something  entirely 
new  in  the  air.  In  those  tremendous,  never- 
ending  crowds  of  devout  and  eager  Catholics, 
and  of  non-Catholtcs,  cwlous.  Inquiring,  and 
well  disposed,  you  could  see.  In  various 
stage:  of  development,  a  calm  and  happy  as- 
surance that  our  faith  rides  strongly  above 
all  disturbances  In  the  world  of  men  or  In 
the  universe  of  matter.  Even  Commimlst 
chaos  and  hydrogen  b<Mnba  do  not  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  soul  whoae  ga»  la  fixed 
on  the  Almighty  and  Eternal. 

The  faith  of  ovir  time  Is  proof,  as  I  firm- 
ly believe,  against  the  temptation  to  doubt 
which  the  discoveries  of  natural  science  once 
had  the  power  to  create,  and  which  they 
might  still  create  had  we  not  already  been 
down  into  the  valley  of  doubt  and  back.  It 
Is  proof  against  the  temptation  to  fear,  which 
the  stupidity  of  some  men  and  the  malice 
of  others  might  have  been  able  to  cr^te. 
bad  we  not  already  been  to  the  wars  twice 
within  30  years,  and  come  home  with  a  far 
deeper  s^nse  of  God's  providence  than  we  liad 
when  the  bugles  first  started  to  blow. 

But  we  are  not  alone  and  we  shall  not 
•want  and  we  need  not  fear — we  need  not  fear 
anything  except  His  Justice.  For  He  Is  with- 
in the  atoms  and  around  the  galaxies. 

That  Is  the  faith  of  our  time. 


Memorul  Day  Serrices,  United  Vcterami 
OrfkiuntioB,  LeUfkiOB,  Pa^  May  30, 
19S1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  ntMnaTLvaNU 
IN  TBS  EOU8E  OF  RSPRESEMTATXVBS 

ntttrsdey.  June  7,  liSl 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  tt 
was  my  prlyllege  to  deliver  the  principal 
address  at  the  annual  Memorial  Day 


services  sponsored  by  the  United  Veter- 
ans Organization  of  Lehlshton«  Pa.,  on 
May  30. 1951.  << 

My  address  follows:  ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  dtstlngtilahed  guests,  com- 
rades, ladlca  and  gentlemen,  you  have  sig- 
nally honored  me  by  your  invitation  that 
permits  my  participation  In  these  Memorial 
Day  services  held  annually  In  Lehlghton  and 
vicinity. 

For  the  first  time  In  many  years,  I  have 
left  my  own  section  of  Pennsylvania  on 
^lemorlal  Day,  to  Join  you  in  this  annual 
tribute  to  your  heroic  dead.  I  do  so  today, 
because  over  a  period  of  years,  I  have  been 
receiving  invitations  from  your  United  Vet- 
erans Organisation,  and  this  year  I  decided 
to  accept  the  invitation  because  of  my  great 
admiration  for  the  veterans  of  this  commu- 
nity and  surrounding  area. 

The  veterans  of  Lehlghton  and  vicinity  are 
highly  regarded  In  veterans  circles  and  dur- 
Ing  my  long  and  active  careers  In  c»-ganlaed 
veterandom.  I  learned  from  w(vklI^{  with 
them  at  the  State  and  Naticmal  level,  to  ap- 
preciate their  spirit  of  cooperation,  and 
above  all.  their  loyalty  to  their  God  and 
their  country. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  day  of  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion— prayer  for  those  In  whose  honor  we 
observe  thla  day.  and  for  the  loved  ones  they 
left  behind;  reflection  for  the  noble  princl- 
pies  for  which  they  pave  their  all,  and  upon 
the  manner  In  which  we  cherish  atid  safe- 
guard thoee  prlnciplea. 

Memorial  Day  symbolises  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people — the  will  of  a  great,  free, 
and  enlightened  Nation  to  pay  tribute  to  Ita 
honored  dead. 

Today,  from  countless  flagpoles.  Old  Glory 
flutters  at  half-mast  as  a  moving  reminder, 
that,  busy  though  we  are.  we  still  realize  that 
It  Is  appropriate  to  pause  and  remember  tha 
sacrifices  of  the  heroes  In  whose  honor  we 
have  assembled  here. 

We  are  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican boys  are  dying  at  this  moment  In  Korea, 
In  a  conflict  that  some  have  termed  merely 
a  "police  action" — yet  It  has  produced  a 
casualty  lUt  of  some  70,000  Americans — 
10,000  of  whom  are  burled  In  the  blood- 
soaked  soil  oS  Korea. 

Our  thoughts  and  our  prayers  are  with 
these  brave  defenders  of  the  flag,  as  they 
battle  the  commtulst  hordes  of  Red  China 
on  this  Memorial  Day. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  day 
than  this  to  consider  certain  dangers  that 
threaten  our  country. 

It  is  the  day  when  we  look  back  and  review 
the  causes  In  which  our  departed  comrades 
died.  By  the  same  token,  It  can — and 
ahould— be  a  day  for  looking  ahead  In  ap- 
praisal ot  the  fcx-ces  that  seek  to  destroy  us. 
and  make  a  mockery  of  the  noble  principles 
for  which  theae  honored  dead  gave  their  last 
full  measure  of  devotion. 

It  Is  time  tar  Americans  to  al)and<»  their 
day-dreaming  and  (o  face  the  stark  realities 
we  are  confronted  with.  In  our  struggle  for 
survival  as  a  free  and  Independent  Nation. 
Yes,  it  is  time  for  Americans  to  do  some  se- 
rious thinking. 

History  is  replete  with  numerous  examplee 
of  the  fall  of  nations  because  their  leaders 
became  Intoxicated  with  power  and  were 
morally  and  spiritually  bankrupt. 

From  the  mighty  Boman  Empire  of  Caesar, 
down  through  the  modMn  crop  of  dictators, 
we  have  recorded  for  us,  the  fate  that  befell 
those  nations  and  leaders  who  tamed  their 
backs  on  God. 

Modem  dlcUtors  like  Hitler.  Tojo.  and 
MuasoUnl  all  had  one  common  objective— 
•w<ald  domination  at  the  expense  Of  the 
liberty  and  Iteedcan  of  the,J«aivtduaL 

On  tLe  other  hand.  AiyfHBa  doea  not  mA 
to  extend  her  boondaiwa  and  la  not  In- 
terested in  world  doBKb^kUon.  Ber  aoie  eon- 
oem  Is  to  aaf  eguaid  the  dignity  of  mankind 
and  promote  peace  angtgmaquiHlty  through- 
out the  world. 


1 


Since  the  turn  of  tbt  owntiffy.  we  haw 
fought  two  major  oonillcts  of  glotMA  propor- 
tions— in  defense  of  the  prindpler-that  the 
human  dignity  of  mankind  most  be  re- 
spected by  evwy  nattoa.  , 

We  emerged  from  the  Seeeod  World  War, 
the  greatest  and  the  moet  powerful  Mation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  an  aftermath 
of  that  xrar,  the  world  looked  to  Amerloa 
for  leadership,  with  the  result  that  we  not 
only  rehablliuted  war-torn  eountnea.  but 
we  actuidly  became  the  b«ifaetar  of  aU  na- 
tioos,  at  the  expense  of  American  tazpayan 
and  our  oattval  reeoureee. 

Yes:  with  true  Chrlstiaa  obarlty,  we  aided 
friend  and  foe  and  thus  expoonded,  in  e 
ocmcrete  manner,  those  tdeala  edilcb  have 
made  our  KaOon  greet,  and  which  we  hoped 
would  take  root  in  the  hearts  of  those  «• 
had  helped. 

Unfortunately,  despite  our  efl^Drta  to  pro- 
mote worM  brotherhood,  the  world  today  W 
not  only  divided,  but  bewildered  and  eon-' 
fused.  In  fact,  we  are  a  taryet  for  wtirld 
criticism  by  those  very  nations  who  were' 
the  recipients  of  our  sld. 

While  these  accusations  of  alleged  Impe-' 
rlallsm  on  our  part  are  utterly  froundleas,* 
something  has  happened  here  In  America. 
We  Americans.  Intoxicated  with  itMeeas.  and 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  the  American 
standard  of  living,  have  pet  mil  ted  ouraeives 
to  become  indifferent  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  have  allowed  our  concept  ot  moral  values 
to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  oat  Natloa 
today,  Is  at  a  croas  road  to  its  destiny. 

Let  us  frankly  face  the  sordid  0ctuie  un- 
folded before  our  very  eyes  durlnf  recent 
months. 

We  have  dlsplsyed  little  emotion  over  tbe 
exposure  at  persons  appointed  to  high  plao« 
in  our  Government,  who  has  suoeumbed  to 
temptation  In  accepting  brlbee  tot  easrtlnf 
their  Influence  In  a  qtiestlonable  manner.     4 

Then  too,  we  hardly  lifted  an  eyebrcfw 
as  we  read  of  the  betrayal  of  our  country 
by  trusted  Government  employeas  wbo.  while 
In  the  custody  of  secret  information,  have, 
for  personal  gain,  fttmlahed  swAi  di^  to 
foreign  agents,  and  eepeelally  to  reprseenta- 
Uves  of  a  country  that  poees  the  peatest 
threat  to  oiur  national  ezistenoe  ever 
recorded. 

We  are  Indifferent  to  the  wave  ot  crime 
that  has  engulfed  us,  and  which  has  been 
accompcuiled  by  the  revelatltm  that  the  per* 
aonnel  of  police  departments  in  our  eittes 
Is  involved. 

We  refitted  to  beanne  anniaed  over  the 
fact  that  the  Natlcm-wlde  crime  syndleate 
has  Invaded  phases  of  everyday  Bfe  and 
continues  to  collect  bUliooa  of  dotlara 
annually  from  the  pockets  of  tbe  rank  and 
file  of  American  citizenry. 

Yes,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  Oie  explotts  of 
these  gangsters  have  brought  a  oarrsapoud- 
Ing  inroblem  of  national  stgnlfteaBce  In  the 
extent  of  Juvenile  dellaqt"mey  In  this  Na- 
tion, which  Is  truly  a  kindergarten  for 
organized  crime,  and  from  erhldi  poeential 
criminals  are  recruited  by  tbe  crime  syiuB- 
cate,  which  Is  no  reqieeter  of  persons  in 
carrying  on  Its  far-flung  activities. 

We  sit  Idly  by,  while  otir  Govemmcnt, 
over  a  period  of  years,  has  coddled  Oom- 
munists,  despite  the  fact  that  we  fuUy  realize 
that  communism  Is  tbe  trcik  enemy  of  tbe 
American  tray  of  life. 

We  have  harbored  fusy  thinkers  In  oior 
schools  and  ustvermies.  and  have  tolerated 
pressure  groops  that  are  bent  on  merging 
our  Government  with  ofber  foreign  catlana. 
destroying  our  sov«T<:!gnty.  aad  replactng  OM 
Olory  wttb  an  tntematiamal  hmaarr. 

Theae  fusay  thlnken  wttb  tttir  Tif  ■ 
doable  talk— and  two-tacedn—i  ace  la  i»- 
allty.  tooia  of  Moscow,  aa  tbey  stwr  tbe  saada 

astounded  at  tbe  proipaas  these  puppets  of 
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vttt 
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bovo  only  tokm  faroH  la 


ttaa  «t  60,  WW*  woortad  u  Tottng 
la  tbfllr  mrham  atoctlaM. 

W«  tooffed  At  tbc  tlireat  of  eaaununlaa 
•Bd  tuni«d  our  backa  to  corruption  and 
tmaoraUty  in  our  midst. 

W*  ipcnt  rtcktoolT  and  beyond  our  means. 

W*  bava  i«fUM<l.  ttaw  and  tinM  again,  to 
aeevpt  tha  advice  or  experienced  leaders 
vbo  triad  to  warn  as  that  the  path  ve 
•re  trav«ltnc  is  beaded  toward  national  ruin. 

In  short,  we  are  basklnf  In  the  sun- 
Ugbt  of  tndfifferaBce  Instead  of  being  real- 
lattc  to  conditions  about  us. 

"nm  reatift  has  been  that  we  have  become 
ft  Itfttlon  of  tndlTlduals  who  have  strayed 
nam  the  portnctplas  of  tnitlx  and  honesty 
Hrandatcd  by  our  foundtnc  fathers,  and 
tadwa  w«  return  and  embrace  them  our 
futuia  Is  la  Jaopardy. 

Tea.  ladlas  and  gentlemen.  Memorial  Day 
Is  truly  a  day  of  prayer  and  reflection — 
pnyar  fbr  thfosa  in  wbose  honor  we  observe 
tbla  day  and  for  the  loved  ones  they  left 
iMlttBd:  rsOaetlon  tor  the  aoble  principles 
tot  which  th«y  gave  their  all.  and  upon  the 
maanar  in  whldi  w«  safeguard  those  prln- 
dplaa. 

ItUa  Is  a  day  when  we  should  all  recite 
the  famous  prayer: 

"God.glTaaBmanl  A  time  like  this  demands 
alDdr,  stout  baaiu.  true  faith,  and 
ready  haada; 
vhosB  tha  luat  of  oAoe  does  not  kill: 
wlKta  tha  spoils  of  ottce  cannot  buy; 
who  B«prsss  opinions  and  a  will: 
wbo bava  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie!" 

May  Almighty  Ood  hear  our  prayers  on 
tbls  liemartal  Day.  1991.  and  may  He  fill 
our  haarti  with  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for 
our  eoontry. 

May  Ha  ttnpreas  upon  us  each  day  our 
tfoty  u  a  ettlMn.  and  of  our  need  for 
•tarnal  vlgUanoe,  in  preaerrtng.  protecting. 
■ad  dafen^ng  this  great  Bepublic.  for  which 
wa  ow*  aa  undying  debt  of  gratitude  to  Ood 
for  th*  prlceleas  heritage  of  liberty,  freedom. 
aad  aqtaUlty. 


EXTENSION  OP  fUOfARKS 
o» 

HON.  HARRf  P.  O'NEILL 

or  rsiimsTi.vAiiu 
Ilf  TBB  BOCSB  or  BBPRESDfTATIVES 

Thmndatt,  June  T.  19S1 

Ifr.  OVEXLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
OKB.  I  wish  to  include  the  foUowlr«  ar- 
tlele  frtMn  the  Seranton  Times,  Scran- 
ton.  Pft^  dated  June  4.  1951: 

racx  or  Comnnnait. 
LoraL  AMBUCAJia 

Ttoaa  hundred  and  thirteen  students  of 
tita  TTalsaiftlty  at  Scrantoa  were  avnuded 
faalai  ill j  at  annual  commencement 
(t  th»  Ualrerslty  of  Scrantcn. 
BbM  la  MBaoalc  Temple  the  exercises 
wa  a  cwiblimtlon  of  Joyous  achievement 
tt  tfaa  Btadanf  aad  tha  somber  reaiixauon 
of  tba  state  of  tha  world  for  which  they  have 


\  WtUtaai  K.  Leahy,  prealdcnt  of  Coium- 
bw  PMliaisltf  Law  School.  Washington.  D.  C. 
tba  cQaunencanaant  addreas. 
Dnali  J.  Oomcy.  B.  J.,  directs  of 
Xnatltilta  of  Industrial 
wbo  daUvcred  tha 
I  la  St.  Petarl  Cathedral 
Ufaotad  ^»«lr  talks  with 
of  dfiwuTTtam  and  tha 


Ii  Dtmtu  of  ScIectlTe 
Dl»ih.i  of  Columbia,  da- 


scrtbed  tha  Unltad  SUtas  aa  nha  last  bul- 
wark of  hiunan  liberty  and  freedom  on  thla 
earth" 

Father  Comey  told  the  graduates  that  per- 
sonal ambitions  must  be  poetponad  In  order 
that  "all  of  ns  usa  our  strenfth  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  peace  for  oursalvea  and  for 
other  people." 

Diplomas  signifying  deftrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  sciences  were  pre- 
sented to  the  graduates  by  Biahop  William 
J  Hafey. 

BUbop  Rafey  also  gave  the  apostolic  bene- 
diction and  Very  Rev.  J.  Eugene  Oallery.  8.  J., 
delivered  the  prealdent's  addrees. 

LACua  aMZBiCAM  sramc 

Mr  Leahy  opened  his  addreas  with  a  trib- 
ute to  the  American  system  of  education 
and  to  the  "great  Jea\Ut  Order." 

In  reference  to  the  commencement,  ha 
■aid:  "Observe  in  thla  exercise  a  demonstra- 
tion of  vigorous  democracy  at  work  and  en- 
gaged In  a  function  which  It  Indtilges  In 
customarily  In  time  of  peace  but  carries  on 
now  while  fighting  heroically  against  enemy 
aliens  In  a  devastating  war. 

"Rome  at  the  peak  of  Imperial  strength, 
or  Athens  in  the  prime  of  cultiuiU  suprem- 
acy, never  Invested  the  average  citizen  with 
the  privileges  which  our  youth  enjoys  today 
In  the  gift  and  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
education."  he  declared. 

The  noted  educator  commented  that  the 
American  cltlaanry  welcomes  the  contribu- 
tion of  "theee  Scranton-tralned"  young  men. 

Emphasizing  the  necessity  for  university- 
trained  men  and  women  who  can  think  cor- 
rectly, he  continued: 

"This  community.  In  which  the  beneficent 
lnfl\iences  of  Jesuit  education  Is  present,  la 
fortunate.  Tha  contribution  It  reoelrea 
yearly  by  introduction  to  It  of  graduates  who 
have  been  developed  andar  the  direction  of 
truly  liberal,  classical  education  la  raluabla 
and  welcome. 

"The  result  ot  all  thla  Is  quite  apparent." 
he  added,  "examine  the  llats  of  Communist 
traitors  and  saboteurs,  materialistic  econ- 
omists, or  thoae  who  preach  alien-planned 
philosophies  of  sodety  aad  govemment." 

asm    NOT    WSLCOUKO 

"There  Is  not  a  baker's  dozen  among  tha 
lot  wbo  ever  graduated  under  any  system 
of  education  such  as  we  have  discussed. 

"No  college  or  university  pledged  to  such 
a  system  would  even  harbor  a  Communist  In 
its  faculty,  much  leas  welcome  him."  tha 
speaker  declared. 

"The  phUoaophy  and  doctrines  of  Seranton 
and  of  these  (Jesuit)  colleges  are  as  opposed 
to  commiuiism  and  statist  philosophies  aa 
the  poles  are  separata,  each  from  the  ether." 
he  asserted. 

In  a  vigorous  warning  agaiikat  enemies  of 
this  Nation.  Ux.  Leahy  observed. 

It  Is  time  DOW  for  our  Intelligent  elec- 
torate to  asaart  ItaeU.  It  la  time  for  thla 
educated  America  to  become  quickly  and 
BhJiri>ly  alert.  We  have  a  great  country,  to 
be  sure,  the  very  greatest  the  mind  of  man 
has  ever  produced. 

"But  alien  philosophies  are  afloat  within 
our  midst  and  abroad,  eapoused  to  godlesslsm 
and  achelstie  hate.  The  point  of  their 
spearhead  is  aimed  straight  at  tha  heart  of 
America.  There  have  been  some  among  us 
who  have  actually  helped  to  guide  that  ^>ear 
point." 

wo  nJU3  rca  BiaLOTAi.TT 

"There  Is  and  can  be  no  place  In  cur  Oov- 
ernment  or  among  our  people  today  for  dis- 
loyalty, sabotage,  or  trwaon.  We  stand  as  the 
last  bulwark  of  human  liberty  and  freedom 
upon  this  earth.  To  as  a  world  looks  for  aid. 
We  akme  can  glea  It.  Wa  are  angagad  bow  In 
a  momentous  period  of  world  history. 

"On  tha  siioc  earful  onaeluakm  of  otn-  great 
task  aad  tba  eorraet  ealaeOasi  of  the  right 
eouiae  to  follow,  dapaods.  In  great  measure. 
the  asalatanoa  at  contUraed  eniUsation." 


Tet.  the  Washington  educator  obserred, 
"there  never  was  a  time  since  the  sun  Urat 
shone  upon  this  earth  that  somewhere  Its 
rays  were  not  always  rebounding  or  sdn- 
tlUating  from  the  steel  of  a  sword  some- 
where." 

At  the  same  time  he  declared  there  la  no 
need  to  fear  war. 

Reiterating  his  declaration  that  wars  have 
alT.ays  been  with  tis,  he  added:  "It  seems  rea- 
s'-nably  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  It  will 
aixays  be  so  until  the  restraining  principles 
(;f  G  d's  commandments  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  M'Unt  bo  enter  men's  hearts  and  souls 
ti'.at  they  think  less  of  materlHllsm,  the  flesh- 
pots  and  the  empty  pleasures  of  this  life 
than  they  do  of  those  great  spiritual  values 
which  alone  live,  are  worthy  of  living,  and 
deserve  the  embrace  of  mankind." 

Ir.  conclusion  Mr.  Leahy  asserted: 

•  And  so  I  say  to  these  young  men  today 
thut  there  Is  every  reason  for  confidence, 
courage,  poise  and  success.  America  fears  no 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  so  long  as 
she  IS  in  the  right  and  God  is  with  her.  And 
be  persuaded,  please,  that  God  is  with  Amer- 
ica." 

BIG  CHkHCE  FOR  TOOTH 

'•Rise  up  as  young  Americans,"  he  told  the 
graduates,  "with  shoulders  squared  and 
chests  expanded,  to  the  same  sun  your  fore- 
fathers saw  and  under  which  they  worked, 
with  the  same  opportunity  and  chance  to 
succeed  which  they  enjoyed,  except  that 
yours  is  a  wider  chance  under  a  more  im- 
peiUne  challentte  than  ever  moved  the  youth 
<J  any  nation  to  action." 

Father  Comey,  in  his  address  at  the  bacca- 
laureate mass,  deplored  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  war. 


Mr.  Acbeson  Makes  Startliaff  AdmiMmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  WIW  TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
CRD,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Alexander  P.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Herald-Journal  paper,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  This  editorial  clearly  exposes 
the  vacillating  policy  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Acheson.  and  the  military 
have  had  regarding  our  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  far  eastern  policy. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ma.  AcHXSoN  Uakxs  draa-ruKC  Admission 
(By  Alexander  F.  Jones) 

Study  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dean  Ache- 
son.  Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Senata 
Investigating  committee,  leads  this  observer 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinguished  wit- 
ness Is  a  rather  evasive  Monday  morning 
quarterback. 

Mr.  Acheson  Is  now  a  strong  advocate  oS 
holding  Formosa,  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
no  appeasement  for  Red  Oilna.  and  qtilta  a 
military  authority  on  Korea. 

The  committee  voted  publication  at  a  se- 
cret memorandum  dealing  with  Formosa. 
written  In  the  State  Department  at  the  end 
of  1949.  which  held  that  Formosa  was  of  no 
military  Impcxrtance  to  the  security  of  tha 
United  States. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  same  vlewpotnt  waa 
pretty  much  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
at  that  time.  The  State  Department  doea 
not  issue  such  reports  without  complete 
liaison  with  the  military. 


But  Mr.  Aehasop— who  opposed  publlcatlaa 
of  the  memcxandum  on  the  grounds  of  se- 
eurtty—lightly  ahn^ged  It  off  as  a  propa- 
ganda pleoe  designed  to  keep  oio-  chins  up 
in  case  Bed  China  ixxk.  Furinuia — a  tip  sheet 
fen-  Voice  cf  America.  It  did  not,  he  said, 
represent,  tha  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Come,  come.  Ux.  Acheson.  Search  yotir 
memory  and  try  to  remembw  one  of  tha 
many  times  you  have  said,  in  press  confer- 
ences, off  the  record,  that  Formosa  was  of 
little  importance  to  us.  Try  to  remember 
the  cozy  little  chats,  entre  nous,  when  you 
have  said  the  same  thing  to  select  little 
groups — "Jtist  for  background,  old  chap." 
and  added  that  the  only  thing  to  do  about 
China  was  to  "let  the  dust  settle." 

And  since  when  did  the  State  Department 
start  putting  out  propaganda  brochures  for 
Voice  of  America  guidance? 

We  thought  that  Voice  of  America  put  out 
nothing  but  the  truth— that  it  was  the  great 
instrument  in  President  Truman's  truth 
campaign;  that  It  told  nothing  but  objec- 
tive facts  so  the  world  would  get  the  real 
American  story. 

It  Is  a  real  shock  to  learn  that  the  State 
Department  reports  are  not  factual.  If  we 
were  running  Radio  Moscow  or  Pravda,  there 
would  be  a  real  blast  that  "American  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  admits  Voice  of  America  peddles 
lying  propaganda." 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight  It  was 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  who  stated — ^In  a 
letter  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in 
convention  in  Chicago  last  summer — that 
Pormoea  was  a  major  concern  of  the  Unlt«l 
States. 

And  President  Trtunan  killed  the  Mac- 
Arthur  letter  because  it  did  not  represent  the 
policy  of  the  United  SUtes  and  waa  a  great 
embarrassment  to  the  administration. 

Remember,  Mr.  Acheson? 

Who  then  U  the  authc»  of  the  present 
policy  of  the  United  States  on  the  question 
of  Formosa?     Who  but  Douglas  MacArthur. 

In  fact.  General  MacArthur  never  did  hU 
country  a  greater  service  than  he  did  when 
he  courted  dismissal  by  challenging  the 
"no  policy"  of  the  administration  in  the  Par 
East.  However  painful  the  resulu  for  Mac- 
Arthur,  the  fact  U  that  the  United  States  is 
finally  evolving  a  Par  East  policy. 

Whether  MacArthur  was  right  or  wrong  on 
some  of  his  military  decisions  Is  a  matter 
that  only  the  future  can  determine.  Soone 
very  excellent  men — Secretary  Marshall.  Gen- 
eral Bradley.  General  Collins.  General  Van- 
denberg.  Admiral  Sherman — say  he  was 
wrong.  But.  sure  aa  taxes,  he  has  crystal- 
lized the  picture. 

Then  to  have  Mr.  Acheson  crawl  out  from 
under  a  rock  and  squeak,  "Me  too,"  and  try 
to  kiss  off  his  December  23,  1M8,  memoran- 
dtmi  as  propaganda  is  stretching  credulity 
too  far. 

If  General  MacArthtir,  or  anyone  else,  had 
a  queasy  feeling  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  stomach  on  reading  this  particular  part 
of  Mr.  Acheson's  testimony,  this  writer  can 
understand  it. 

Sodldva. 


Victory  Is  at  Ow  Dnposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoifsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTA'llVES 

Thursdaif,  June  7. 1951 

Mr.  KKRSTEN  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  aet  forth  for  tho 
United  States  (ymgrtss  the  very  pene- 
trating speech  of  Dr.  Ley  Dobriansky, 
of  Georgetown  Uniyersity.  given  in  New 


York  City.  June  3,  1951.  at  a  gathering 
in  commemoration   of   the   ITkrainlan 
Gen.  Semon  Petltura. 
Dr.  Dobriansky 's  speech  follows: 
Vicroar  Is  ar  Oca  Dtvoaai. 

When  the  gory  and  predatory  racord  at 
Soviet  Russian  imperialism  Is  finally  aaecm- 
bled,  some  future  historian,  true  to  the 
precepts  of  scholarly  reaearcb.  will  in  fact 
designate  the  Ukrainian  Oen.  Semon  Petltva 
as  the  first  non-Russian  military  leader  to 
engage  agalnct  the  lawless  force  of  inter- 
national communism.  For  It  waa  under 
his  leadership  in  1918-SO  that  the  independ- 
ent state  It  the  Ukrainian  National  Bapublle 
was  heroically  defended  against  tha  Im- 
perialUt  hordes  of  Trotsky's  Red  Ruaslaa 
Army.  Jtist  Imagine  In  a  moment  of  reflec- 
tion what  the  alternatives  of  real  peace  for 
our  century  might  have  been  bad  his  demo- 
cratic Ukrainian  Republican  Army  van- 
quished this  first  thrust  of  Soviet  Btiaaian 
imperialism.  But  due  to  the  haraaslng 
aggressions  of  the  uprooted  and  reactionary 
czarlst  armies  under  Denikln.  Kolchak.  and 
others,  and  the  ln<a«dible  ^norance  of 
western  sUtasmen  as  to  the  crwHal  Issues 
Involved,  victory  was  not  at  Petlvra's  dls- 
po>al. 

FBavaium  EUHuMxaa  to  ncnmr  at 
otra  osroaai. 
The  lessons  of  this  eexliest  period  of  Sovtet 
imperialist  entenmae  are  not.  unfOTtunately, 
understood  fully  by  a  ntimber  of  our  leaders 
today.  Even  with  similar  leasons  of  subaa- 
quent  events  before  them,  this  total  grsap 
eludes  them.  Some  continue  to  talk  aa 
though  any  person  Inhabiting  the  Sovtat 
Union  is  a  Russian,  this  deaptte  the  fdethore 
of  InformatloD  on  the  ethnograiAic  and 
multinational  composition  of  that  fotdhly 
contrived  and  unnatural  political  entity. 
Others  appear  to  be  callously  Impervlosis  to 
the  righteous  aspiratUms  of  the  mllUona  of 
enslaved  non-Russian  people  for  national 
freedom  frtMn  the  Imperialist  yoke  of  Soviet 
Russia.  StlU  others  wbo  express  sympathy 
for  the  Ukrainians.  Balta,  Polee.  Bydorua- 
sians.  Georgians,  and  others  claim,  with  soma 
strong  indication  of  feaa-,  that  the  moment 
is  not  yet  ripe  to  support  their  respective 
Uberatlon  and  Independence  cAJectlvea.  Of 
these  three  categories  erf  thought  and  senti- 
ment, fortunately,  the  last  Is  most  repre- 
sentative in  our  national  adinlntatratloc.  but 
this  notwithstanding,  all  three  are  per- 
meated with  a  frightful  bllndneas  to  the  fact 
that  victory  over  the  Soviet  threat  Is  truly 
at  our  dlspoaal. 


szFoauas  to  ManoMAL  nt,v-pa>Ai.TBis  of 
conranncxMT 

Thte  alarming  hllp^"*—  Is  on  all  counts 
ultimately  grounded  in  timidity,  want  of 
Tiston,  and  conventional  Inflexlblltty.  Whan 
the  head  of  the  most  powerful  Natloa  at  tha 
free  world  must  conjure  up  horrific  deacrlp- 
tions  of  atomic  disaster  to  Justify  a  foreign 
policy  i»^}duclng  only  the  uneaslast  peace, 
the  condition  of  national  pal^  la  surely  In 
the  making.  This  call  to  psychological  self- 
paralysls  is  the  nattiral  restilt  of  the  narrow 
and  unimaginative  policy  of  containment. 
Observe  for  a  moment  the  main  features  of 
this  so-called  peace  poUey.  First,  harbortng 
a  dangerous  wait-aiid-aee  complex  irtileh  tn- 
stires  for  the  enemy  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  initiative.  It  bases  Itsrif  sotlrrty  00 
the  rapid  attainment  of  armed  supertority  In 
the  fraU  hope  that  this  would  deter  the  en- 
emv  from  further  aggression.  Iftjseovor,  we 
are'  told  that  by  avoiding  any  affront  to  tha 
Soviet  Union,  military  or  psyeholofflaal.  wa 
shaU  gain  the  necessary  ttma  to  accompUah 
thla.  Under  close  examlnatkm  «ila  arguia«»» 
Is  untenable,  for  htotory  Itself  provides  Uut». 
raerabla  exaiaaplas  of  tha  fact  that  toa^ar 
dependence  on  sapertar  fdiyaleal  atrangtt  la 
no  guaranty  ctf  peace  nor  even  of  aurvlvaL 
It  to  also  erroneor<a  to  assume  that  wa  will 
could  enjoy  suparlortty  In  every 
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rauttv*  MCtoct  at  tta 

lor  victory. 

ntto*  of  poMT.  tta  Mhro- 
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I.  qoaa  wtth 


ta  tanna  both  at  physical  and 

__^__ ^  to  tttm  <l*gr««  tJiat  wa  iliere- 

ion  napeet  tlia  nal  mtanSepcmdenca  of  tbeaa 
atUad  apbarat  oX  power,  to  Umx.  graatest  pc»- 
fftom  aafr««  wa  abaU  dadatvaly  weaken  And 
ntfoea  the  bortila  sptiera  of  Sorlrt  pcwei. 
Tbara  can  ba  no  q\Matk}c  but  Uvat  tbia  Orst 
bMie  ipbara  la  th«  last  axMl.  In  a  real  mum. 
ttoa  oniy  tpbera  Uuu  tbc  Soviet  Uoioa  muat 
dotninatc  tt>  aciueTC  their  unprecedented 
bMcalcai  *'"»■ — ^obal  rule  vlib  lioecu-v  aa 
mclaart.  tba  Tbird  Rome.  Tbis  U  why  qut 
iat^mai  ctrenc^  ^  ^^  basic  but  Oiily  * 
partial  maann  o{  victor?  at  our  dlBposal. 

Ttke  wcond  aoiirce  o<  depezKlable  p^wer  Is 
tba    non-fiovlet   sphere    oX    (oreifn    ui.tlcns. 
Tlkelr  eauae  ts  tha  praaervatlon  ot  their  aa- 
^t""*!  fxeackim  aa  it  la  ours.     Should  thej 
fail   aaaiiy   U^to  tha  qpbere   of    imperial lotlc 
SoTlet  power,  our  sphere  of  power  will  ueces- 
aarUj  oonuact  with  tha  direct  coaaequence« 
Wa  can  111  aflard  to  leave  an;  stone  uniurned 
In  tiuttirsalng  this  line  of   Interdependence 
at  tlM  two  spherca.    When  In  my  leaUmoiij 
bafora  two  Senate  cooimituees  I  urged   the 
affective  dispatch  of  American  troops  to  Eu- 
rop».  In  ^— "<■*  the  transmission  of   power 
froei  oxir  sphere  to  this  second  sphere.  I  did 
ao  with  a  ciaar  rccofnitlon  of  the   irai    m- 
saparaMlltj  of  ail  three  spheres  considered 
bara.    But  we  must  embrsce  too.  aixl  quicXly, 
the  other  tanportant  sectors  of  this  sphere. 
aa   Spain.  TT^wlavla.   Greace.   Turkey,    and 
JmpmMX.    Tor  tha  enhasead  puwer  in  this  non- 
Sovlat  ipbara  of  natlona  ateoad.  leaving  itlU 
tha  total  mnani  Incompieta,  is  our  second 
of  Tkrtory  at  our  dlspoaal. 


ize  on  this  fear.     Above  all.  our  material 
.support   of    Ukrainian    Insurgent*,    Chtieaa 
guerrUiaa.     Moalem     dUsenters.     the     Bilta, 
Pole*,  and  others  will.  In  the  grounded  In- 
terest  of   a  more  secure   peace,  undertime 
severely   any   feeling  of  assurance  that  tha 
Kremiin  may  have  of  controlling  ttieae  In- 
nuiner.ible  p<x:k.et«  of  opposition  to  wa?e  a 
tUixd  world  war.     If  under  such  condltlona 
the  Soviet  ahoiUd  recklessly  plunge  Into  a 
certain  lokinR  war.  we  will  have  asstired  our- 
^ivea   victory  with  the  best   possible  :nln- 
tnium  of  American  lives  lost. 
THE   THnin   BTHxax  TUtcxa  vicToBT   AT    oum 
Diaposai. 
T^  IS  n  la  In  tbU  third  sphere  of  tha  troad 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  empire,  the  si  here 
of  fhe  fifth  columns  for  world  freedom    tha 
sj^-.ere  In  which  General  Petlura  fougb;  tha 
f.rsi  battle  against  Soviet  Ruaalan  lmp.Tlal- 
um.  that  the  sure  means  of  victory,  In  ^jcace 
or  w-.r  rest  squarely  at  our  disposal. 


or  m  HKiAB  FaaiTHnT  or 

Thaoratleany  the  poilry  of  containment  In- 
ctndH  all  this,  and  may  be  said  to  reduce 
tha  Soviet  power  tn  ralattve  terma     But  here 
tta  fusdamentai  ■bortcomtng  begins    There 
exlata  alao  the  third  isaeparabie   sphere  of 
^^g|l^T^«^ptl^^  power,   and  that   la  the   broad 
pcttptMry  of  the  Soviet  ttnplre,  from   the 
Dainlba  over  to  the  Par  Bast  Pacific,  from 
tba  Baltic   to   the   Black   Sea.     Under   cur 
tuuaut    pcdlcy    of    fear    and    screndlpltc  us 
hope,  thla  vaat  and  dapeadatde  povrer  baa 
baan  uotappad  and  left  abandoned  to  waste. 
miUoDS  of  non-RUMlan  patipla  bound  to  the 
joka   of   Soviet   Bnailan    bnpertallsm,    sub- 
itf  to  tha  tndlgnitlea  of   Stalin's  Rus- 
atlon    potlCT.    realattnf    wherever     and 
"  '  t.  craving  for  liberation  and 
lndap«n«lw>M    and  «c.  in  pnranlt  of  self- 
^Mbattag  eaotalniBcnt,  nrte  to  contain  them 
In  the  V«m1f  of  oar  oooanon  enemy     Our 
BautUij  at  State  MM  aa  much  last  year-. 
*^a  do  not  propoaa  to  subvert  the  Soviet 
VhtaB."    Suhvanlon  one  would  think  ts  nn- 
haoontac  vgly,  and  trnwholcaome.    Tet  all 
that  It  entaUa  la  the  prtzdent  flxatlon   of 
toeraaatBff  potnta  of  advaatsge  to  tis  in  the 
•Cronchold  of  the  enemy's  camp.    And  this 
uyff  tmilty  we  tlmorooaly  choose  to 


Bint  kspik  tBT  BZlMii 


or  *bsb»om'b  FaocHSM  or 
imnrMPHAjrr  BtTavxaaiOM 
By  iBttlatlnc  a  well-oonoetvad  freedom 
tpalgB  of  subversion  under  the  direction 
of  an  Indapaadaat  atratagy  board,  and 
throt^h  aueh  Instnunenta  as  an  tndepcnd- 
«Bt  VolM  of  AmsrlcA.  an  American  freedom 
aorpa  mat  tba  Ilka,  we  can  begin  to  draw  on 
the  ;mwM  cf  laslstiiam  aabotage.  Inflltra- 
kt  liiBiMllalila  eoorata  m  ^^^^  third 
^tv|  by  the  aame  token  reduce  In 
,  tb^  batt.  Diteoalty,  and  con- 
st pinnr.  By  frankly  up- 
lnf^4>»«g  the  foMet  of  pi>tif>"*i  self-deter- 
I  of  ptfiplaa.  without  doubt  we  shall 
te  noet  atMttlve  fiber  of 

Borlet  weaplw     As  seen 

MMBtIf  tB  tba  ■uceaatfui  trap  prepared  by 
^-   — • —  tor  our  on - 


the 

aa  onttrlcfat 

prtaelple. 

we  leac  to  capttal- 


Addrett  of  Mayor  Uma  E.  Robmscs,  of 
San  Franciieo,  ea  PoBsli  CoastHatioB 
Day  

EJCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  cAuroBMia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBPRESBHTATl  TES 

Wednesday,  June  6. 19S1 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  CQ  the 
3ci  of  May  of  this  year  this  Home  set 
aside  a  portion  of  its  time  for  th«  pur- 
pose of  bearing  aeyeral  of  its  Menben 
pay  tribute  to  the  eternal  spirit  cf  free 
Poland  on  the  occasion  of  the  ont  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  anniversary  cf  the 
Signing  of  the  Polish  Constitution  Nu- 
merous Polish  Constitution  Day  ec  lebra- 
tions  have  been  held  In  various  ci  :ies  of 
the  United  States  to  commemorat  e  that 
historic  occasion.  One  such  celel  ration 
took  niace  tn  San  Francisco  on  S  inday. 
May  6.  at  which  a  very  colorful  pi  ogram 
was  presented  to  an  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. 

The  principle  feature  of  this  c;lebra- 
tlon  was  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Elmer  E.  Robinson,  mayor  of  Sar  Fran- 
cisco. Because  of  tb«  response  k  hich  It 
is  sure  to  arouse  In  the  hearts  of  Polish 
patriots  and  tree  people  everrwtiere.  1 
ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  O'scbss- 
sioNAL  Ricots  in  fun  and  subml:  it  for 
that  purpose: 

As  mayor  of  San  Frandaeo.  It  ?lve8  me 
the  greatest  of  pleaawe  to  be  with  o  many 
of  my  eood  fxienda  of  PoUah  extra  :tioa  to 
celebrate  PoUah  Oonatltution  Day  wl  ii  them. 
Thla  is  a  beautlfiil  and  moat  api  roprlata 
spot  In  which  to  eomaaemorate  the  <  ne  hun- 
dred and  aUtleth  anniversary  of  tte  PoUab 
Constitution.  For  here  we  are  {athared 
under  tha  free  and  open  Amerlcui  sky  aa 
freeman  to  look  back  acroaa  160  jeata  of 
hlatory  to  thoaa  patrlota  of  Poland  who  en- 
shrined their  Ideal  of  freedom  In  t  mbIt  con- 
stitution. 

Whenever  and  wharevcr  men  in  1951  dls- 
cu«  tha  eauaa  of  hnsoan  traedoan.  be  Stars 
and  8trtp«  which  Oy  above  ua  today  are 
their  tture  and  oartaln  giiaca»ty  ths  t  human 
freedom  shall  not  pariah  from  the  i  arth. 

Tba  matvial  and  the  iftintual  strenfth 
of  the  Unltf  1  States  of  America  te  1  be  dferact 
outgrowth  of  a  paaaloBate  and  bur  ilnf^lo^ 
of  freedom  which  was  kindled  In  i  he  " 
luUQDary  War. 


Men  of  f^allant  courage  and  Inspired  with 
a  love  cf  freedom  then  came  to  the  aid  of 
th-;    Infant    and    struggling    United    States. 
And  amoni^  the  greatest  who  came  then  to 
rtir   Aid    was   the   Immortal   Count   Caslmlr 
Fiilaakl  of  Poland.     He  saw  In  the  American 
?truff?!e  for  freedom  the  dreams  and  Ideals 
that   stirred   In   the  breast  of  every  Polish 
patriot.    And  so.  this  gallant  and  courageous 
oftlcer    joined    forces    wholeheartedly    with 
Gforee  Wasiilnirton,  distinguished. himself  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywlne.  became  an  Ameri- 
can brigadier  general  and  chief  of  American 
cavalry     He  fought  with  extraordinary  hero- 
Ism  at  the  battle  of  Oermantown  and  In  the 
ta'tle'  ci  that  ffrlm  winter  of  1777  and  1778. 
Ir.  the  military  histxary  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  Pulaski  Legion,  raised  by  this 
trr:>at  Polish  and  American  patriot,  holds  a 
place  of  honor.     And  finally,  on  October  11. 
Count  Caslmlr  Pulaski  added  his  blood  to 
That  of  the  American  patriots,  who  during 
the  var  of  our  revolution  firmly  established 
freedom  for  the  United  States  of  America  and 
thereby  established  an  Imperishable  citadel 
cf    hitman    decency,    human    dignity,    and 
human  freedom. 

So  long  as  Americans  remember  their  orl- 
frir.s.  they  will  never  forget  the  debt  they 
owe  to  Poland.  And  that  debt,  my  friends. 
13  net  somethmg  very  old  For  once  again 
the  whole  free  world  Is  Indebted  to  Poland 
f';r  the  Inspiring  example  fhe  gave  to  the 
world  In  standing  fast  before  the  threat  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin.  When  the  combination 
of  those  two  rutblesa  and  brutalizing  ene- 
mies of  humanity  smashed  at  Poland,  one 
from  the  west  and  one  from  the  east,  and 
then  forged  ahead  to  crush  the  young  Repub- 
lic of  Poland,  they  never  succeeded.  In  spite 
of  their  revolting  and  barbaric  ruthleasness. 
in  destroying  the  will  of  the  Polish  people 
to  survive  and  to  be  free.  Poland's  battle 
continued  unabated  underground. 

I  say  to  you  now  that  the  Second  World 
War  began  for  the  express  purpose  of  rescu- 
ing Poland  and  that  war  shall  never  be  won, 
though  It  has  ended,  until  Poland  and  the 
Polish  people  shall  again  be  free,  sovereign 
and  independent. 

The  Communist  tyrants,  like  the  tyrants 
berore  them,  shall  never  succeed  in  grind- 
ing the  soul  of  Poland  beneath  the  heel  of 
their  cruel  and  evil  tyranny.  Prom  the  very 
moment,  180  years  ago,  that  strong  and 
greedy  neighbors  saw  the  stirrings  of  free- 
dom In  Poland,  they  have  attempted  to  stifle 
and  strangle  that  spirit  and  to  use  Poland 
simply  as  a  pawn  in  their  game  of  power 
politics. 

The  free  world  tmderstands  very  well  to- 
day that  f.he  yearning  for  freedom  which 
burns  as  a  holy  flame  In  the  soul  of  Poland 
will  never  b*  quenched,  but  Instead  one  day 
that  flame  will  be  fed  and  it  will  devour  tboae 
who  now  hold  Poland  In  temporary  subjec- 
tion. 

One  day  the  aspiration  that  Inaplred  those 
who  led  the  fight  for  Constitutional  reform 
in  1791  shall  have  the  means  of  winning  that 
ba-  le  as  the  American  people  had  the  means 
of  winning  their  own  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Ideals  which  the  patriots  of  1791 
revealed  to  the  Polish  people  have  never  been 
forzotten  and  shall  never  be  surrendered. 

Tea.  Poland,  captive  and  tragic  Poland, 
has  never  willingly  surrendered  her  love  of 
freedom  and  her  hatred  of  tyranny.  And 
even  here  today,  at  the  far  western  edge  of 
the  American  continent,  our  minds  and  our 
hearts  and  our  prayers  can  leap  the  distance 
of  a  continent,  wing  Celr  way  acrosa  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  penetrate  the  Iron  cur- 
tain to  pay  the  hlghwit  reapect  we  can  to  a 
people  who  cherish  freedom  aa  much  aa 
any  people  the  world  baa  seen. 

They  have  worked  for  It.  they  have 
dreamed  of  It,  they  have  fought  for  It  with  a 
consistency  that  compels  the  admiration  of 
th3  world.  It  to,  therefore,  only  proper  that 
we  today.  In  the  free  United  States  and  In 
this  great  city  of  San  Francisco,  do  what  the 


PoUah  people  cannot  do  for  thetnaelvea; 
namely,  to  salute  the  spirit  of  great  Poland 
and  to  expreaa  the  hope  and  the  promise 
that  one  day  the  shackles  of  Poland's  slavery 
shall  be  smashed  and  she  shall  return  to  her 
place  of  primary  honor  In  the  community  of 
fr^e  cations. 
Long  live  Poland. 


Failed  as  Gtiz«i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

OP  KEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  given  me  to  include  for  the 
RECoao  a  short  article  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Hendershot,  the  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
and  which  appeared  in  this  proper  on 
May  31.  1951. 

Under  the  heading  "Palled  as  citizen." 
Mr.  Hendershot  discusses  m)t  only  one 
man  but  thousands  of  men  who  also 
have  failed  as  citizens  but  who,  in  most 
cases,  never  become  aware  of  their 
failure. 

Please  permit  me  to  read  Mr.  Hender- 
shot's  article,  as  follows: 
Failkd  ha  Crrixsw — CHuriEa.  Now  RmxED. 
Adicits  Hx  Shouuj  Havx  Bezn  Uhatkais  or 
PoLrncB 

(By  Ralph  Hendershot) 
The  case  of  a  man  biting  a  dog  pales  Into 
Insignificance  as  an  Item  of  news.  In  our 
opinion,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  top- 
flight industrialist  admitting  publicly  that 
be  had  made  some  rather  aerloxis  mistakes 
during  the  period  when  he  sat  at  the  top 
of  one  of  our  better  known  corporations. 

Colby  M.  Cheater,  having  reached  a  rather 
advanced  age.  Is  now  In  rett»«ment,  al- 
though he  holds  the  title  of  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  General  Poods  Corp.  He  has 
plenty  of  time  for  thought  and  reflection. 
Moreover,  he  Is  the  sort  of  person  to  be 
perfectly  honest  with  himself-  Which  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  following  observations: 
"In  the  past  I  seem  to  have  been  neglectful 
cf  an  extremely  tmportant  part  of  my  herit- 
age as  an  American,  To  be  sure.  I  worked 
hard  at  biisiness  cltiaenshlp.  and  all  that 
term  seemed  to  Imply  at  the  time.  But  to- 
day It  Is  clear  there  was,  all  along,  too  much 
emphasis  on  business  and  not  enough  on 
citizenship.    •     •     •" 

rZKLS    KMAHCirATEn 

"Deep  within  me  now  is  the  f€«llng  that 
I  have  been  emancipated,  and  stind  before 
you  as  a  free  American.  As  a  cinlaen,  I  sit 
In  Judgment  on  myself,  the  busineaaman. 
•  *  •  Have  I  kept  the  faith  that  was 
Instilled  Into  me  during  the  earlj  formative 
years?    •     •     • 

"For  years — too  many  years.  I  see  now — 
I  simply  left  many  of  the  concerns  of  citi- 
aenshlp  to  others.  More  than  a  f«;w  of  these 
others,  of  course,  were  profeaaional  cttteens. 
But  the  warning  in  that  thou^  wis  mgulf ed 
by  the  ever-preaent  concnma  of  buslnesa." 

Is  making  thoae  atatnenta  before  the 
Bridgeport  (Oam.  |  Chamber  of  Commerce 
earlier  thla  week.  Ur.  Chester  wdd  he  had 
"allowed  my  bualnesa  mtercsta  to  Iceep  *.  pad- 
lock on  my  ttpa." 

"It  Init  aafe  for  a  btiaineannsn  to  talk 
polltlca."  be  had  Imagined.  '"Hide's  your 
padlock.    •    •     • 


"As  I  look  about  me  frocn  day  to  day  and 
see  businessmen  defaulting  on  their  citlsen- 
shtp,  I  see  men  reacting  to  a  stimulus  that 
is  not  present.  To  put  it  another  way.  their 
Ups  are  sealed  from  force  of  habit:  they 
cringe  and  retreat  at  the  mere  thought  of 
expressing  forthright  opinions  on  lesues  of 
national,  and  even  local,  cltiaeoshlp." 

STtLI.   tXINOBS    A    BTT 

"Tou  v'ill  note  that  I  said  citizenship 
where  I  might  jxwt.  aa  well  have  said  poli- 
tics. There  are  two  reasons  for  my  switch  of 
terms:  One.  despite  my  feeling  of  emancipa- 
tion. I  still  tend  to  cringe  and  retreat  a  bit 
at  thought  of  the  old  taboo.  And,  too.  the 
mere  all  cf  us  think  and  act  in  terms  of 
cltlxenehip,  the  sixiner  we  will  be  able  to 
right  the  wronga  that  exist  In  the  low  strata 
of  local  and  national  politics. 

'There  Is  a  saving  total  of  leadership  lying 
dormant  in  the  ranks  of  American  buslneas- 
men.  •  •  •  I  pray  that  you  give  due 
thought  to  producing  the  kind  of  political 
leadership  you  now  produce  for  business." 

We  think  Mr.  Cheater  has  something. 

Mr.  Chester's  statement  reminds  me  of 
one  made  by  Will  Hays  here  in  Washing- 
ton about  2  years  ago.  In  a  .speech  to  the 
Repubhcan  membership  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  the  'sembers  of  the  Re- 
publican Nationpi  Committee,  he  said : 

In  a  more  primitive  period  of  our  history, 
politics  seemed  a  speclalloed  department  of 
national  life.  A  great  gulf  divided  govern- 
ment and  the  existence  of  the  average  man 
In  an  isolated  community.  Today,  with  gov- 
ernment playing  an  ever-heavier  and  mora 
dominant  role  In  our  complex  society,  polltlca 
has  become  as  wide  as  life  itself. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any  Amer- 
ican to  abataln  from  the  polttfeal  proeaMaa 
that  shape  bis  daily  existence  as  surely  aa 
they  shape  the  destiny  of  the  whole  Nation. 
It  U  within  the  limits  of  tbH  simple  truth.  I 
am  convinced,  that  the  Republican  Party 
must  find  the  fundamental  directives  for 
action  In  the  months  and  the  years  ahead. 


ItHasaaCMw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAaascBUSSRa 
IN  TEX  HOUSK  OF  BXPBXSXMTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jmu  7,  1851 

Mr.  OOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wake- 
field (Mass.)  Daily  Iton  of  June  1. 1951: 
It  HAa  AW  Obob 

If  you  want  to  know  to  what  a  rotten  state 
of  warte  year  present  administration  can 
descend  In  Its  career  toward  regimentation, 
you  are  Invited  to  step  Into  this  offlee  and 
have  a  look  at  two  larg^  envelope*. 

Not  being  tn  the  Go^.-WTxment  racket^ — ex- 
cept as  an  Inctsme-tax-paylng  observer — we 
have  no  Idea  when  tbaae  envelopea  were  pur- 
chased or  what  they  eoat. 

Having  read  recently  that  the  Government 
has  a  supply  of  one  kind  of  printed  forms 
Bufllcicnt  to  last  67  years,  wc  could  give  a 
reasonable  guess. 

The  envelopes  are  of  a  very  good  grade^of 
what  Is  generally  known  aa  kraft  paper. 

They  oMMure  12  x  19  inches. 

Each  of  them  contained  ftve  pagee  of 
pubilctty  for  the  new  OPS  reffolattona,  OBiy 
a  z  11  Inches,  and  sech  came  from  the  Oee 
of  Price  Stabillmtion  at  141  Milk  Street, 
Boston.    The  location  seems  rather  t^ropoak 


n^vu—A: 
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beckua*  IT  anybrxly  U  t*tn^  nilJked  It  Is  tha 
Aroerlciin  hoti*ew:fe 

The  m«t«rl«l  int*ndM  fnr  pubhra*lon  is 
lP»r\*d    %»    "PTppared    wprclally    for    Majina- 

chu««':Ji  M**t:y  n»w";pap«;-s  "  and  u  Ad- 
dre«s«<l  to  a  daily  naptr,,  *;ip  WslCf;'>H  Itpm. 

In  QthtT  w-:Ttls.  anythinjr  to  a^*  nd  '>'.  v.* 
enveic^a  ar.d  th«»  propaga.-.da,  Aireadr 
printed  "sy  daiiy  pa;:*rs 

The  pr"!>a«ar.da  ir.A'eTiA:  !•-,  •*>•>«*  »»n- 
T*lop*«  a-T.c<rnir,g  mra*  d'-c, .: '•  :v.pr.'.  •:-. 
trip*  dlr«<rtly.  but — that  la  wh;i;  tr.e  •.•.x- 
payer  U  paying  for 

And  when  th«  OPS  ran  out  ^r  Ideas — 
•om*t.hlrii{  It  doeac  r  U.t.t:  a  Ocvprr.rr.ent  bu- 
T«au  long  to  run  out  ''>'. — what  did  it  do  but 
waata  two  pagea  of  better  stf>cK  than  that 
on  which  this  cijmment  is  written  to  reonnt 
a  iett*r  from  MUce  DiSaile  Direct  -.r  nf  Pticc 
StabUixation.  t'S  Senator  Edwtj*  C  Jrnss^.ff. 
OQ   ihe   subject    erf    price    stablllzatuin 

Frw  ot  the  preaent  generation  who  tnr  w 
only  Ui«  odor  ot  (?a«ollne  know  what  ii^.  ^id- 
tUna  atabl*  MoeUed  like  but  this  i^  1*  — 
with  "laation"  merely  "something  new  tnat 
haa  been  adde<l. " 


Rcscrrts  EatitM  to  Fair  Coatideratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MaVlN  PRICE 

or  TLLXMOa 

XH  THB  BOtTSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full 
•creement  with  the  remarlcs  made  a  few 
mlDUtet  ago  by  the  grentleman  from 
PenmylTania  (Mr.  Vak  Za.vdt  1  in  regard 
to  the  unfair  consideration  which  has 
been  gl^en  to  the  Resenres.  I  am  sorry 
our  conferees  compromised  on  the  Re- 
•erre  Issue.  They  have  done  their  share 
In  World  War  11  and  they  are  entitled  to 
relief  from  the  inequities  and  injustices 
that  have  resulted  in  them  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  present  struggle  in  Korea. 
I  support  Mr.  Vak  TjMvts  position  whole- 
hevtadly. 

Nov  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  dlaeuss  a  very  important  aspect  of  our 
defense  procnun. 

lAst  nlfht  I  had  the  honor  of  appear- 
inc  on  a  radio  program  with  a  great 
AoiBrican.  and  some  of  the  things  he  said 
are  very  much  In  my  mind  today  as  we 
•pproftdi  a  Tote  on  this  important  con- 
ferenee  report  on  the  UMT  bill. 

The  profTBJn  was  broadcast  over  the 
Cbl^-abia  Bro«deastlng  System.  The 
subjejt  was  Should  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  Be  Bxteoded?  The  great  Amer- 
fcan  I  refer  to  Is  Commander  Harold 
BuswIT.  of  AMVETS. 

Also  appearing  on  the  program  were 
the  dlrttngutshied  gentleman  frtxn  Ohio 
(Mr.  Baowwl  and  Dr.  Emerson  Schmidt. 
eemomlst  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  az»l  recog- 
Bted  as  an  expert  in  his  field. 

All  of  ua  agreed  we  must  control  In- 
flattoa  at  home  while  we  prepare  for  the 
defense  of  our  «ay  of  life — while  we 
dr&ft  our  boys  as  we  do  under  this  legis- 
lation to  help  assure  the  sunrlTal  of  our 
freedom  and  way  of  Ufe. 

CnmnMHidsr  H&rold  Russell  can  very 
lot ieally  see  the  eonneotloa  between  the 
two  thlacs.    As  you  know.  Harold  Rus- 


soii  v,eiir.s  t-i-o  artificial  .'rm.5.  He  icno-Aii 
what  us  involved,  and  •A.'-Mr  rniv  b<-  ::,- 
volved  :n  .servinst  in  o-ir  Arm--c   F"  : 

He  learned  *he  hard  way. 

Hi'  toid  lis  he  is  not  an  economist  — 
but  in  ,in.  WHT  to  my  questions  he  made 
r  cr:  -iial  cltar  that  you  do  not  have  to 
b''  a:i  fConom.>t  to  know  what  has  hap- 
p*'ned  to  pricps  n  'he  United  States  since 
thi.s  tra£,';c  war  r>'.an  in  Korea.  He 
made  it  crystal  cl-'ur  that  the  service- 
man :n  un:f  rm  cannot  put  his  whole 
heart  .ato  h.o  itrious  and  dangerous  job 
:r  he  knows  hi.s  family  back  home  Is  be- 
ir.q  pti:  hed  'o  "h-"  •vill  financially  by 
5:crouni;ers  and  bioodiuckers  and  profit- 
eers at  home. 

We  will  not  r'""i=?::r«'  those  boys  who  we 
draft  into  our  .Armed  Forces  under  this 
bill  if  we  fall  for  the  hokum  that  we  can 
control  inflanon  m  .m  •^'mersrency  like 
this  without  price  ci.ir.':-  Is  to  prevent 
chi-selm«  and  p:ofiteri-.n-: 

And,  without  price  con:ro.i  to  prevent 
profite'-nng,  the  boys  arp  not  going  to 
get  the  equipment  they  need  out  of  the 
dollars  we  vote  for  that  eqiripment. 
Secretary  of  Offense  Marshall  has  cer- 
tainly made  that  clear.  Inflation  has 
destroyed  20  percent  nf  the  armed 
strength  we  voted  the  money  to  buy. 
Our  defense  bill  the  past  yerar  was  S3.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  hik'her  than  it  should  have 
been  b*"ca'ase  of  ri-smtr  cosis. 

This  bill  is  vitai  to  our  defense — to  our 
Nation's  survival.  But  w.  hile  we  vote  this 
vital  legislation  let  u.s  nor.  kid  ourselves  a 
minute — if  we  do  not  ccn-rol  prices  and 
prevent  inflation  in  thus  count  rv.  nut  a 
3.300.000-man  armv  or  a  30  000,000- 
man  army  could  save  us  because  the 
economy  which  is  our  real  s'.r"n-"h 
asfainst  the  hordes  of  communism  cou.d 
collapse. 

Eh-aftmg  our  men  and  buikimz  our 
military  strength  will  not  suvf  .America 
If  we  let  inflation  loose  upon  this  land. 
We  can  not  defeat  communistic  as'-'r""^- 
sion  abroad  if  we  lose  the  baitie  a-iA.::.^: 
Inflation  at  home. 


A  StroBf  er  Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  C.M.irnRNI.\ 

IN  Tint  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Califorr.iA.  Mr, 
Spefkker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Beverly  H.lls 
(CaliX,)  Bulletin  of  May  22.  1951; 
A  SimoNcta  Mari.vc  corfs 

Tha  United  States  Mamie  C'  rps  is  mt 
likely  to  get  the  streug'h  nop  the  st.ir.d:..^ 
which  Ita  supporters  want  It  to  have,  but  it  u 
alznoat  certain  to  win  cunceisicns  wiucn  'x:'.! 
greatly  Improve  tu  statues 

The  bill  JUJt  paased  by  the  Senate  pernii'.s 
a  membership  of  40«J,J«:o  ni«;n  i.-.d  maxes  rne 
Marine  Corpa  Comfmandaut  a  consultant  >  t 
tha  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff  M.iny  pxfopie  leet 
that  he  should  be  .ri  f'lU-aedited  nit^niber  t 
th*  Jijint  Chiefs  of  Sui.T  Tidt  will  :v--h- 
»Wy  coma  In  tUe  course  ot  time.     At  le.ts:. 


he  now  hM  direct  access  to  the  top  mil  tary 
group  rather  than  reporting  only  to  the  (  hief 
of  Naval  Operatlona. 

These  developmente  should  forestall  for- 
ever another  attempt  to  virtually  wlp«  out 
the  Marine  Corps  as  was  tried  a  coup.e  of 
yean  ago.  One  would  think  that  the  Ma- 
rines had  proved  their  worth  on  too  laany 
oceaekma  to  ever  be  subjected  to  sue  i  an 
attack.  But  It  was  not  until  they  :  ^ain 
served  with  great  distinction  In  the  K>  rean 
fighting  that  their  foes  at  home  were  sUe  ^ced. 

The  Marines  have  won  many  battle  i  for 
our  country,  but  one  of  their  most  iripor- 
tant  vlctoriea  Is  the  attainment  of  the  rec- 
ognition they  have  so  long  deserved. 


Government    Ejiiploys    Tidelands    Tech- 
niiue    .Against    Private    Water    Ri^itj 

F:-r;:-.N-  los  of  remarks 
HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF   C  M,;>  OtJNTA 

IN  THE  HOUHE  GF  REPKE.-ENT.A  71'.  r.S 
Thursday   Junr  7.  VJ'A 

M:  YORTY,  Mr  .Speaker,  the  De- 
partment or"  Ju.'^ticp  IS  m  the  process  of 
servinR  a  complaint  on  each  -.ind  »  very 
property  owner  m  the  entire  Santa  vlar- 
garita  River  watershed.  a.s.serting  that 
the  Government's  risht  to  all  the  v  .iter 
it  needs  for  its  military  installations  in 
the  area  is  superior  or  paramount  to  the 
right  of  any  and  every  water  u.ser  in  the 
entire  area.  In  this  suit,  every  prouerty 
owner  is  tieini?  forced  to  employ  co  in.sel 
and  fight  for  his  rights  m  court  al- 
though the  Government  now  a(,mits 
that  manj'  of  the  property  owners  v  hom 
it  has  served  with  the  complaint  ar  >  not 
using  water  to  which  the  Govern nent 
has  a  valid  claim. 

For  the  Government  to  proceed  In 
such  a  hi;-'h-handed  manner  against  its 
own  citizens  is  an  obvious  abuje  of 
power.  The  people  of  California  are 
deeply  resentful  of  the  attitude  o'  the 
attorney  of  the  Lands  Division  o:  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  draftee  and 
caused  service  cf  the  Government's  :om- 
plaint 

In  the  face  of  the  storm  of  piotest 
from  Californians  resentful  of  the  Gov- 
ernment s  tactics,  the  Governme  it  is 
now  atieraptinK  to  i^ive  assurance  that  it 
will  henceforth  claim  only  water  r.shts 
winch  It  has  properly  acquired,  and  that 
It  will  not  continue  to  attempt  to  ej  pro- 
pnate  the  private  water  rinhts  in  (,ues- 
tion  by  assertinK  that  such  rights  \»  Ions? 
to  the  Government  by  virtue  of  the  3ov- 
ernments  defense  necessities — a  doc'.nne 
whiCh  if  successfully  asserted  wouk:  de- 
pri.e  the  homeowners,  farmers,  and 
ranchers  of  their  water  rights  without 
ccmpensatinii  them  therefor.  This  is  a 
theoi  V  an.ilouous  to  that  employe  1  by 
ti.''  G'.vernment  when  it  succt.ssfuliy 
expicpriated  the  submerged  co  istal 
lani  '.vithm  the  boundaries  of  the  i-tate 
of  California 

That  the  Government  originallj  in- 
tended to  ba.s<?  Its  case  not  simply  ipon 
ruhts  which  it  properly  acquired,  but 
al  J  upon  its  defen.se  needs,  is  cr /seal 
clear  from  a  meie  reading  of  the  com- 
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plaint  which  it  is  now  serving  upon  the 
thousands  of  landowning  citizens  in  the 
Santa  Margarita  area.  The  all-lnclu- 
sive  exaggerated  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  alarmed  the  citizens  in  the 
area  and  those  in  other  areas  who  have 
become  cognizant  of  the  .situation. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  suit  should 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an  equitable 
anreement  for  division  of  the  available 
water  of  the  area.  If  an  equitable 
agreement  cannot  be  reached,  a  new  suit 
could  be  commenced,  based  upon  a 
proper  complaint,  and  placing  in  an 
adversary  position  only  those  persons 
asserting  ciauns  to  water  to  which  the 
Government  can,  with  propriety,  assert 
r.ile  on  the  basis  of  acquisition  and  use, 
and  not  upon  the  unfair  basis  of  its 
growing  defense  requirements.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  Government  can  take  what 
It  needs  for  national  defense  without 
paymt?  compensation  to  those  whom  it 
deprives  of  property,  the  Government's 
powers  are  unlimited,  and  no  citizen's 
property  is  secure  from  seizure. 

I  have  asked  one  of  the  senior  at- 
torneys of  the  Lands  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  endeavor  to 
find  a  method  for  satisfying  the  Gov- 
ernment's rightful  claims  without  con- 
tinuing the  present  proceeding.  He  has 
a.ssui-ed  me  that  he  will  survey  the  situa- 
tion with  a  view  toward  terminating  or 
properly  limiting  the  proceeding,  and  I 
am  most  hopeful  that  this  can  be  done. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment's complaint  is  being  served  on  ail 
property  owners  in  the  area,  whether  or 
not  the  Goven:iment  can  rightfully  or 
truthfully  claim  that  such  persons  are 
using  water  which  may  be  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  the  Government  now  contends 
that  it  is  claiming  only  water  rights 
properly  acquired,  and  that  it  is  not  try- 
ing to  prejudice  the  issue  by  basing  its 
claim  upon  national  defense,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
to  the  prayer  contained  in  the  Govern- 
ment's complaint,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Wherefore,  in  contemplation  cI  the 
threatened  destruction,  by  the  diversions  and 
adverse  claims  of  the  defendants  named,  of 
the  military  installations  above  described  so 
essential  to  our  Nation's  welfare,  the  United 
States  of  America  prays: 

!.  That  all  of  the  defendants  named  in  this 
action  be  required  to  answer  this  complaint 
and  set  up  fully  their  claims  to  the  use  of 
water  from  the  Santa  Margarita  River. 

3.  That  this  court  quiet  the  title  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  and  to  its  rights 
to  the  usp  of  water  in  the  Santa  Margarita 
River,  and  Uiat  it  adjudge,  declare,  and  de- 
termine that  all  of  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  and  to  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita River  are  paramount  to  the  rights  of 
the  defendants  herein  named,  and  that  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  defendants  are  subject 
and  sutxirdlnate  to  the  rights  and  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

3.  That  this  court  declare  and  determine 
that  ail  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  paramount  and  superior  to  those 
of  the  named  defendants  by  virtue  of  the 
riparian  character  of  the  lands  above  men- 
tioned and  the  ownerahip  of  them  by  the 
United  States,  and  by  reason  of  Its  acquisi- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  and  the  application  of  those 
righta  to  miUtary  parposoB.  This  court  is 
likewise  requested  to  declare  as  against  the 


named  defendants,  that  by  re^aaon  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
by  reason  of  its  application  o:  those  nahu  to 
a  beneflclal  use.  and  the  grea'i  need  for  water 

To  meet  the  military  demand.^  a*:-;-,  p  de- 
scribed, the  United  States  is  •nuitletl  tn  tnk.'. 
uze.  and  enjtiy  without  interference  by  the 
defendants  all  of  s.-iid  water  which  it  claini-s 
f^r  the  military  neeos  above  described,  for 
aerlcultural  pvjrposes,  and  g^men^Uy  ior  tl:e 
purposes   which    have    been   stated- 

4.  That  all  cf  the  rights  asserted  by  the 
defendants  In  this  cause  t<:  the  waters  f 
the  Santa  Marriii-ita  River  are  suliject  ar.d 
subordinate  tn  the  rights  of  the  UnitPd 
State."?  cf  America  to  the  continued  flow  un- 
diminished ever,  above,  and  Thr::u<7h  the 
land."?  described,  including  the  right j  cf  tre 
United  States  of  America  in  the  subterra- 
nean basin  to  which  refeience  has  he^-n 
made. 

5.  That  the  United  States  of  America, 
against  the  named  defendai  t.s,  as  .successor 
in  interest  tn  -he  rights  of  the  Rancho  Santa 
Marsarlta,  is  entitled  to  eujo-r  each  and  every 
right,  privilege,  and  interest  cf  said  R  nc'r.o 
Santa  Margarita,  Includint;  ihe  impound.:.*? 
of  that  witer  or  any  part  cf  It  if  It  found 
that  the  water  may  be  better  utilized  fcy  pro- 
viding storage  faculties. 

6  The  United  States  of  .Vmerica  further 
prays  that  this  court  net  only  quiet  the  title 
of  the  United  States  of  Amer:ca  to  the  afore- 
said rights  as  against  the  lefendar.ts,  but 
that  It  forever  enjoin  those  defendants  from 
encroachine  or  inf rinsing  upon  or  threaten- 
ing to  encroach  or  infringe  jpon  the  rights 
of  the  Un*ted  States  of  America  as  herein- 
above ret  forth, 

7  Tile  United  States  of  ^imerlca  further 
prays  that  this  court  provide  such  means  for 
the  enforcement  cf  the  decre;  sought  by  this 
ccmplaint  as  may  be  necessa-y.  and  for  such 
ether  further  relief  as  may  b;  proper 

(Signatures  include  among  others  WUliem 
H.  Veeder,  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General.  WaE^iington,  D.  C.) 


Sold  Oat  AgcLBi 


EXTENSION  OP  R12i4ARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

OF  NTW  YCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTwIES 

Monday,  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Great  Britain,  through  the  so-called  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement,  has  opened 
up  our  market  to  her  iiidustnal  prod- 
ucts, and  furthermore  she  has  effectively 
closed  her  market  to  the  i;idustrial  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
Great  Britain  has  now  erected  one  bar- 
rier after  another  agaiiist  our  trade. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  advocates 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  urged 
Its  enactment  to  remcvi*  barriers.  I 
cannot  help  but  wondeir  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  people  who  fell  for  this  piece 
of  fraud  and  urged  its  adoption  only  to 
find  that  the  Trade  Agrennent  Act  did 
not  prevent  war  but  promoted  war.  It 
did  not  Increase  our  foreign  trade  as 
its  advocates  claimed  it  would  do.  The 
only  increase  in  foreign  trade  has  been 
brought  about  by  glvins  away  biUions 
of  dollars  in  for»gn  aid. 

Undo:  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  fnsertizig  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  an  article  written  by  "War- 
ren H.  PhilliiB.  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  article 


appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  5.  1351: 

SttBTL*    ExPBOPaJATlCN — UNITED    STATKS    BuSJ- 

N£:>fiMEN  Sat  That's  What  Tiwt  Face  ut 
I-ABOB-EnLfcX)  B.fJTAiN — Many  Fiejiis  Havs 
To  Become  British  BuiiiNESsis  To  Avoio 
Ixxss  oi"  S'SBi.iNG  Markets — Kobxa  Roliw 
Back  I*h;>tl87s 

(By  Warren  H.  PbilUps) 
loNCoN      American  business  with  Britain 
is  being  expropriated. 

That  3  the  leiu-  being  expressed  privately 
by  executives  who  manage  the  British  opera- 
ti  .as  of  aOTi-.e  .f  America's  biggest  companies. 
Dont  i>e  fooled  l>ecause  you  don't  see  au 
abrupt  and  dramatic  take-over  in  the  same 
pattern  as  I.-an's  cipropriatlon  of  the  Anglo- 
Iranian  Oil  Co.  While  the  Lalxw  government 
fumes  at  the  gotngs-oa  in  Iran,  it  is  busy 
"an,;llclzlng'  Umted  States  business  here  by 
a  much  longer  and  subtler  process. 


WAU.  OF  TIUDK 

Since  the  war,  many  American  firms  have 
found  a  wall  of  new  trade  barriers  shutting 
them  off  from  their  eld  British  markets.  Im- 
por-"'?  from  the  United  Sta'es  have  been 
squeezed  ;54  percent  below  the  1938  level  by 
restrictions  imposed  because  of  the  dollar 
shortage.  Scores  of  big  American  concerns 
had  to  shift  manufacturing  operations  to 
Britain  or  otherwise  turn  their  business  here 
into  British  business  in  order  to  avert  total 
Ics.s  of  their  maritets  in  the  sterling  area. 

Now  the  dollar  gap  has  been  closed,  how- 
ever, and  the  sterling  area's  gold  and  dollar 
rp"^erve:i  have  swelled  to  $3,758  million — the 
highest  flgure  since  before  the  war.  Tet 
no  move  has  been  made  to  relax  the  restric- 
tions against  dollar-area  goods.  American 
busineesmen  here  fear  these  "temporary" 
shaclcles  are  here  to  stay  They  certainly 
won't  be  removed  any  time  In  the  foreseeable 
futtire 

Business  people  aren't  the  only  ones  who 
are  disturbed.  United  States  Oovernnaent 
officials  are  plenty  worried  about  tha  long- 
term  implications,  too. 

"The  restrictions  are  supposed  to  be  tem- 
porary, '  comments  one  officiai.  "That's  like 
a  man  who  starts  smoking  cigarettes  tcm- 
por.irlly.  He  .smokes  a  couple  one  day  and  a 
couple  the  next,  and  pretty  soon  he's  a  ciga- 
rette smoker.    It  gets  to  be  a  babtt." 

■■tkmpctumt"  ECPuniiTxikaa 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  American  busi- 
nesses have  been  forced  to  turn  "tempo- 
rarily" into  British  businesses  to  aTold  sac- 
rificing their  markets  here: 

America's  giant  oil  companies  can  con- 
tinue to  sell  to  Britain  only  on  condition 
that  they  spend  70  percent  of  their  earnings 
from  sterling  area  sales  right  here  in  the 
sterling  area. 

Since  they  cant  take  this  money  home, 
the  oil  companies  are  mortng  big  chunks  of 
their  business  operations  into  Britain.  Af- 
filiates of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.)  and 
Socony-Vacuum  OU  Co.  are  spending  $135, 
OO0.0OO  building  refineries  hers.  These  oil 
companies  alao  are  buUdlng  their  tankan  In 
BrltiaJi  shipyards,  and  ordering  th«tr  oil 
field  and  refinery  equiiunent  and  stores  from 
British  manufacturers. 

iraixTwooo  m  a  hols 

Hollywood  Is  In  a  hole.  too.  To  Indues 
American  movie  companies  to  get  in  the 
habit  of  filming  more  and  more  of  their 
pictures  in  Britain,  the  govemmant  has  tied 
their  take-home  allowance  to  tha  amount  of 
money  the  companies  spend  making  "aada 
in  Bngland"  films.  Tba  Hollywood  stadias 
rake  tn  about  C324100.000  a  yaar  iMVs  from 
the  ahowlnga  of  their  filma— and  tbcyd  ilka 
to  be  ahle  to  oonvert  It  back  into  dollars 
and  take  it  hack  to  sunny  CaUfiamla. 

Other  companies  have  fomd  tbm  only 
way  they  could  oontlnua  to  trade  with  Brit- 
am  was  to  build  plants  ben  which  wouldat 
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tip  doiUn — knd  then  to  sell  the  output 
for  poutMls. 

Buclld  Road  Itochlnery  Co..  of  Cleveland. 
»nd  Ranco.  •  Nasb-Kelvlnatcr  affiliate. 
opened  factorlea  In  Scat. and  laai  year. 
ether  btf  United  State*  outftta  like  Remtng- 
tnn-Rand.  Waatclci,  National  Cash  Register 
and  Coca-Cola  alao  hare  §et  up  plants  here. 

UCZKSntO   AUMASQtUEJiTS 

8t!U  other  companie* — alter  hitting  a 
stone  wall  In  th*>lr  attempts  to  sell  tj 
Britain  once  more — chose  r  i  license  British 
firms  to  manufarture  their  products.  They 
only  (cet  a  5-percent  to  7-percent  return  on 
profits  under  auch  llcen-»lnj;  arranfements, 
but  at  leaat  it  can  be  converted  Into  d«^>nar9. 

International  Business  Klachines.  Lynch 
Corp.  of  Amertca,  and  Clearing  Machine 
Corp.  of  Chicago  are  but  a  lew  ol  the  manv 
United  States  firms  who  l^ave  let  Brii'.sh 
firms  take  orcr  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  their  products  here 

"The  BrtUah  Oovernment  nas  no  intention 
of  loceenlng  up  on  the  Unuea  States  bu-si- 
neaa  ihey'Te  forced  to  become  Brussh  busi- 
ncea,'  charges  one  of  the  leading  United 
States  buslnesamen  In  Britain.  "They'll  use 
the  dollar  shortage  a*  an  t  tcu-^e  for  a  lenj; 
time  to  come,  and  then  they  U  :ind  other 
cxctiscs.  It  amounts  to  I'xpropnatlon  of 
Amarlca'B  business   with  BrUaln  " 

Fumes  another  United  States  executive 
"We're  being  anglicized.' 

What  does  the  British  Oovernment  say  to 
this  talk  ol  permanent  discrimination 
•galnat  American  business'' 

■■Reetrlctlona  on  American  goods  will  be 
lifted  eventually,  a  Treasury  official  vague- 
ly prcNnlaea.  "but  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  a 
food  long  time  befora  our  reserves  are  strong 
•DOtifh  to  taJce  a  druln  of  tl.OOO.OOC.OOO  or 
•o.  Look  what  happened  to  us  when  the 
United  States  had  a  mild  recession  in  IM9. 
There's  no  telttng  hew  long  It  will  be  bef  ire 
we  can  relax  these  dollar-saving  measures." 

Sdow  Am^can  businessmen  gripe  because 
the  United  Kates  Oovernment  hasn  t  done 
anything  about  this  show  but  steady  expru- 
priatlon  procMS.  "Apparently  the  Govern- 
ment tent  awake  to  the  significance  cf  what's 
gc^ng  on."  complains  one  American  wh^ 
bandlss  sse«ral  million  c<oUars'  worth  of 
Uoltad  States  boaineas  here  each  year. 

Koaaa  am  t;irmo  statzs  *wmixni.«s 
Anuwlean  oSeiala— in  Britain,  at  any  rate — 
are  wide  awake  to  the  threat,  and  are  con- 
esmsd  at  tlie  prospect  oi  British  aiscrtmtna- 
tion  against  American  buiinese  continuing 
froiD  jrsar  to  year,  preserving  the  distort ;:>d 
postwar  pattsm  of  United  States  trade  here. 
It  can  b*  presumed  that  only  the  outbre.^tc 
Of  war  In  Korea  stopped  a  showdown  on  this 
laaus  by  now.  It  la  a  safe  guetts  that  a  full  re- 
•samiaatlon  of  Britain's  commercial  pcUcy 
toward  the  United  States  would  have  beeii 
«toinaiided  In  tbe  light  of  that  country's  im- 
praved  sconocalc  pcaition. 

Were  It  not  for  the  Korean  war.  United 
States  olBeiate  probably  would  be  telling  the 
British  something  Uke  this  today :  "Look  here, 
these  restrtetloos  against  United  States  busi- 
Bsss  have  osttUved  their  original  purpose  as 
an  emergency  measure.  They've  developed 
such  algne  of  permanence  that  they  can  be 
charaet^rlMd  anly  as  super- protectionism 
and  outright  eoooomic  nationalism." 

MOSB    mjkMM    THAN    GOOD 

But  tt  kMfes  like  tt  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  Utotted  States  lays  it  on  the  line  Uke 
that  to  lohn  Bull.  American  oOfetals  now 
beheve  the  •ghtlng  In  Korea  baa  tied  their 
hands  in  Londoa.  aud  that  it  would  do  nu^re 
harm  than  good  to  raise  the  tesue  now. 

One  reason  a  show-down  wUl  be  postponed 
li  that  reannament  baa  meant  an  economio 
•ettack  for  B.it3ln.  A  second  rrason  is  that 
Brttala  te  Xka  kingpin  m  Kuropes  defsnse 


build-up.  and  thl.*  is  con'^ider'^d  an  ir.   pp   r- 

tune  time  to  further  %  r;i.:i  Ui.Ued  ,-i,,i-,-a- 
Britlsh  unity  by  :h.-a.s:'.;;.j  •!•  -he  corr.uifr- 
cial-poUcy  issue. 


Need  for  Restoration  of  Public  Housing 
Units 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:-IAKKo 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  OF  RE.  h?  -E!«rrATTVES 

Thunday,  Ju-^  '  7.  1951 

Mr  L  '  NS  Mr  Fpeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rema.'-Ks.  I  wi.'«h  to  include 
the  followm':! :  i 

The  .\.VErR:r  \.n  LkcioW. 
Dep^stven:  or  M,\.-5S.KCHt;s£TTS   Inc  . 

£  .sro'i.  if  j>5.,  June  5, 1951. 
Hun    Th  .MAS  J    La.vf 

V.',,, .,;  'ij:.:.':.  D  C. 
Cear  CoN-,:-r.r.  m*n  E'.clcrsd  Is  a  copy  of 
a  resolu'.icii  w.iich  v.  is  unanimously  en- 
dorsed at  our  las:  dt:^;ir:ment  executive 
cnmm.ttee  meeti.'-.z  rr  te-iiin:  the  amend- 
ment to  tne  Hou^iTij;  A:*  '.j  permit  only  5.000 
public  housing  units  to  be  constructed  dur- 
ins5  195J  and  urKlng  that  ?t  least  75.0C0 
homes  '^^r  Ir w-l.-icome  families  In  the  fiscal 
year  of  1052  be  constructed. 

'Vour  suppcrt  on  this  matter  is  urgently 
requested 

Sincerely   y'-i;-<<. 

Ccji-EMAv  C   Ctrs'SAjr, 
Df pz'tment  Adjutant. 

Repre-e:.tatives  of  majur  rjitlonal  vet- 
erans -:v;i:.izations.  organized  labor,  mu- 
nicipal ciS  rials,  private  construction  In- 
terefis.  ar.d  nousi::<  itHcials  of  the  New  Bng- 
land  jre-t  meeting  .i:  the  Hot^^i.  Gardner  In 
Bostcr..  Ma<s  .  on  M  ly  21.  1951.  respectfully 
8u>:mit  I'j  The  M.-nibers  of  Cor^ress  from  the 
New  E    jland  bravs  t  .e  following  statement: 

■  Wfiereas  38  communities  in  the  New  Bng- 
l,Tr.d  .~:ate<  hiive  entered  into  contracts  with 
tho  FeUeial  Government  for  the  construc- 
t:  .n  :'  16.2c0  Icx-reiit  hoiistng  units  under 
t;.f*  tt""".s  ef  the  Hou:jiiig  Act  of  1949:  and 

"WhtTeai  this  program  repreeents  Just 
the  b«f,,.:ininj  ^i  the  ;<ng-t?rm  ttask  of  elimi- 
nating slums  .ir.d  creatinif  new  living  en- 
virnnn.ents  f  r  very-low-lnccme  families; 
and 

"WherPMS  "^p  honestly  telleve  that  the  p.'o- 
tPctu.-n  '•;  ,.w.,-7;  <.::  r-'suurces  .Jiid  a  stna'.i; 
faiiUi'.  .i.e  lii  A:iienca  Is  esj-entlal  to  t'ae 
deieti;"  :  our  N  v'liin.  and  that  decent  hous- 
ing: ciir.driurs  prjvide  our  strongest  weapon 
in  the  tlKht  agninat  communlsin  at  home; 
ai'.d 

••Wher<?as  the  'Communities  !n  Ne  v  E:^'..ir.d 
entered  m  ic.x)d  faith  into  birdn.^  c  :.T.u-t 
with  tf'ie  Federni  (.H)verum."i:t  'v.^eiebv  .i.^-;--- 
anoe  woiiid  be  '.^otditied  in  the  Ta.<ic  j;  -..u::! 
eliiainaaua  anU  t:ie  buiiJ:  -i  .'i  better 
homes,  .iiid 

"Whereas  depending  r.  t.".t'  ^  '»;  itlth  of 
Federal  Gjveracieiit  in  h'  :i  ri;.=;  .'.  t  con- 
tracts communities  spfnt  .siibs'-iiiti.'.;  funds 
for  preliminary  pLint^.tni;  iiv.:*  ;vdrr;:[.,-rrt\';  ■• 
coets  in  order  to  me^t  theu-    'bl^Htions.   .i;  .1 

"Whereas  the  housing  situui"::  is  iti>Tt> 
critical  today  than  ever  lu  New  Eng'.:ij:d  •» 
history  we  therefore  petition  the  Sfn^ite 
of  the  United  States  to  disxeKird  the  acti  a 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  re- 
duced by  legL-ds'lve  acti  ii  <.\  .ri  ip  r  - 
prlatlon  bill  the  luw-rent  hou;3aii|(  pc  ^:.wa 


for  the  Nation  •->  5  OCO  to  be  s'.ir^ed  in  f«-- 
cal  year  1952.  V.'*  therefore  u.'-^te  the  ?~en;  •« 
to  ador;*  H  H  i'G!)  wlthiiut  uri:  limitati  .n 
by  mak ir  "•  'iriatK  i-.s  t<:)  pertr.:'  a  pro- 
gram of  75  !',  ;ir.i's  ::;  the  rf.mu.a  vp  ir 
which  la  considered  •■)  be  p'h:'.:r  hr  isir.  ■  3 
fair  share  of  matern.  iv  i....b  «»  ?  j  h-  p 
meet  civilian  houslntr  •••♦ci.s 

•'We  reac-ectfuUy  uri-"  .Mernoers  of  !  he 
Bouae  of  Representat. .  es  •>;  reri  r..>.der  "hnr 
vote  of  May  4.  1951.  when  H  R  3880  returns 
for  actkm  or  toatr^.-r-  ■;■.-  r»p<-rT  of 

tbm  eociterenee  eomiu.-.-ce  .nid  -.m  for  the 
greatest  strength  of  our  Nation  tbe  lo'v- 
reat  housing  program  b^  permitted  to  pr  j- 
Cied  eoaelstent  with  ':>':>^'i.se  needs. 

•*Thla  conference  •■;  -'s  •;  i^i.ume  an- 
preclatlon  to  the   1      -M  :;   x:  -he  .J:    se 

of  Representatives  from  New  E..-^l;i:id  who 
voted  to  sustain  the  low-rent  hr.usui?  pro- 
gram. 

"We  make  special  note  of  the  c  >uraE°ous 
leadershlo  of  our  maiortty  leader,  the  Hi  n- 
orabie  John  W    McCorm.\ck.   c:    Ma.ssacnu- 


~Thl8  conference  ur-res  in  the  interest  of 
democracy  the  s:ronger  defense  cf  our  Na- 
tion and  In  the  najne  of  h  imanlty  and 
Christian  principles  that  these  who  vced 
to  kill  the  low-rent  hovisln^  program  re- 
consider  their    action:    Be    it    therefore 

"Aesolsed.  That  this  conference  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  passage  of  H.  R.  3880  in 
such  form  as  to  permit  construction  of  at 
least  75.0C0  homes  for  Icw-mcome  families 
in  the  fiscal  year  13^2  under  the  terms  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  194^  " 


C. 


r  M-^rchanl  Marire 


FTTTEX^ICN  CF  REy'.\7:KS 

Cr' 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

CF  CALT'  rn;.\ 
E*  TI-IE  hOCSE  OF  FEPRE.-^EN'TATIVES 

Wed  nesd a  v ,  J  u '!  e  6 .  1 ') 5 1 

Mr.  SHELLEY.      Mr    Speaker    on  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  addreNsed  the 

House  on  the  urHer.-y  of  maintamm:? 
the  American  merciiaat  marine  and  re- 
buildiag  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  first 
in  the  world  so  that  we  may  have  our 
own  ships  to  carry  i.ur  cfmmerce  and 
to  tran:iport  our  trocp<  and  mihury  si:p- 
plies  in  the  event  of  all-out  war  O'.ir 
own  situation  m  that  respect  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  while  that  of  our  former 
enemies  mnd  allien  alike  is  beiii^: 
strenKthtOBd  '.vith  equal  rapidity  We 
are  in  the  peculiar  und  somewhat  stupid 
position  oi  directly  and  indirectly  con- 
tnbutiii :  10  t'.e  build-up  cf  fcreiyn  mer- 
cha:-.'  :n:ii-'.r.es  wh:Ie  dome  practically 
not  '..n_  aodiir  our  own.  We  are  relym,,'' 
on  the  derei'o;  it:n4  hulks  of  outmoded 
shifKs  to  meet  future  emereencies  while 
foreign  shipyards  are  alive  with  activity 
m  building  fa>t  modern,  merchant  ships 
a::d  ra-->m..;er  ve^-^eis.  Our  friends  m 
Wt  ••'::!  Europe,  whx-^e  economies  we 
hr. e  o^en  and  are  rebuildinK  throuKh 
ihe  .  e  t'  ECA  funds,  are.  m  turn,  put- 
t;:i  .  :  .p  .iiter  ship  into  the  water  for 
thf,;-  .■■\n  merchant  marines,  and.  get 
th  :  :■  the  merchant  marine  of  Soviet 
H  .vs. a 

W'  are  in  a  far  worse  pcsition  rela- 
tively as  far  as  the  si2e  of  our  passenger 
uad  c  iruo  tieets  are  concerned,  than  we 
'A-  ■  ■■  It  th'-  o'!  ■■■"  of  V.'nrld  War  II.  We 
ari.  uc'An  to  tn.'  poiut  where  we  are  car- 
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TT-ng  less  tfaan  3S  percent  of  oar  owb 
cccan  commerce  and  that  figure  Is 
drcppins  month  Iqr  moDth.  Even  Oer- 
in.-°ny  and  Japan  are  dodng  far  bettff 
than  that,  and  with  oar  help  and  the  en- 
couragement of  oar  administratiTe  poll- 
ces-  We  are  in  a  partKularty  bad  way  as 
far  as  our  passengerHcarTytDS  fleet  goes. 
We  have  only  35  passenger  vessels  avail- 
able for  troop  service  shoiild  we  nnd 
them.  Prior  to  the  war  we  had  50.  and 
they  were  far  from  enough  as  witness 
our  desperate  scramble  to  obtain  ships 
frcm  our  allies.  Yet  right  riow  we  rank 
f_fth  in  tonnage  of  passenger  ships  being 
built  among  maritime  nations,  and  we 
are  doing  nothing  to  improve  our  stand- 
ing When  the  next  war  c«n»  we  may 
not  have  a  Queen  Mary  or  a  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth to  recruit  into  our  service.  They 
may  be  destroyed  or  In  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  What  will  we  do  then  unless 
we  start  building  ships  now  to  meet  that 
contingency? 

This  brief  statement  can  wily  briefly 
outline  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  real 
crisis  we  are  approaching.  With  every 
pa5sin?  day  we  fiiKi  ourselves  in  a  less 
and  less  advantageous  position  while  the 
British,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the 
Italians,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Russians 
keep  building  up  their  fleets.  We  must 
act  now  to  reverse  that  trend  by  lend- 
ing strong  support  to  our  maritime  in- 
dustry m  its  efforts  to  keep  pace  while,  at 
the  same  time,  maintaining  the  high 
standards  we  have  established  for  work- 
ers in  the  industry.  We  must  encourage 
building,  and  actually  build  where  nec«- 
sary.  the  ships  we  need  to  keep  the 
American  flag  in  the  van  among  the 
fie+'ts  of  the  world  This  is  truly  a  case 
of  'sink  or  swim."  We  are  deliberately 
sinking  our  chances  of  maintaining  a 
self-sufQcient  merchant  marine  by  our 
do-nothing  policy.  If  that  policy  is  not 
reversed  the  only  way  we  wiU  be  able  to 
transport  troops  and  supplies  should  war 
come,  will  be  to  swim  them  over.  We 
certaiiiiy  will  not  have  the  ships. 

The  San  FYancisco  Call-Bulletin  has 
recently  published  two  very  timely  and 
devastating  editorials  attacking  our 
present  foolish  and  suicidal  maritime  in- 
activity. I  now  submit  them  for  print- 
ing following  these  remarks,  and  urge 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  read  them 
very  carefully.  Such  a  reading  may  con- 
vince seme  critics  of  support  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  that  supe- 
riority in  ships  is  as  imiwrtant  as  in 
atomic  bombs: 

iFrom   the   San  Francisco   Call -Bulletin    of 
U&j  IS.   1951] 

Wht  Not  Oxms? — Rbo  Shifpikg  Pboftts  FtOK 
AMssicuf  Aid.  Wht  Not  thi  Unitbd  States 

MSSCH.tNT    MASQfX? 

One  of  the  most  distressing  and  dlstitrblng 
paradcxes  apparent  !n  American  policy  as  It 
go«  riding  off  in  all  directions  1b  the  fact 
that  in  our  zeal  to  help  our  friends  w«  ac- 
tually harm  ourselves  and  help  our  enemies. 

Nowhere  Is  this  sad  and  indeed  dangerous 
state  of  affairs  more  obvious  than  in  mer- 
chant shipping. 

Compared  to  the  largesse  bestowed  upon 
the  varlcus  enterprises  ot  Suropean  Socialist 
powers,  the  treatment  of  tbe  Amolcan  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  niggardly. 

And  while  the  private  shipping  which  once 
made  America  peerless  among  the  maritime 


a  the  world  XMiw  ti  Mt  to  stt  way 
tike  astt.  so  to  speak.  OamanmJM  ■■•> 
eta's  shimiim  ha*  tmtu.  proapertnc  witb 


•ad  do  tt 


Ttic  nadoaal  Fsdtfatloa  at  Amirlicaa  Ship- 
ping has  called  attentfon  to  this  upsurge  tn 
Bosstan  maritime  strengtli  wtth  tlw  obeerra- 
tlcm  that  tibera  now  are  at  least  40  cora-' 
moTlal  ships  being  built  for  Rosala  tn  Weat- 
em  Korope's  shtpyartte. 

Belgium.  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden  aU  are  constrQcting  and  repairing. 
or  planning  to  do  so,  ships  iat  Communisc 
Su&Bi;^. 

Of  course,  the  bookwork  Is  sTich  that  the 
eract  propcrtlcn  of  American  aid  which  la 
going  Into  these  projects  cannot  te  shown 
in  detail. 

But.  as  the  federation  remarits.  it  rr.ust  be 
clear  that  maranuch  ^  ail  of  these  nations 
save  Sweden  have  profited  frtim  the  Mar- 
shall plan  So  a  large  degree.  Amerioiii  tax- 
pavers  are  ai  least  Indirectly,  financing  this 
program  to  build  up  the  niantime  strength 
cf  our  deadliest  enemy 

The  economic  stability  and  the  <le\*elcp- 
meut  of  heavy  mdustry' which  is  Indispen- 
sable to  an  effective  shipbuilding  program 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  our 
help,  cr  at  least,  it  was  not. 

So  what  we  ha^e  expended  tn  behalf  of 
Europe,  and  which  has  been  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  Jiarlne 
which  actually  has  been  p!act-d  under  arti- 
ficial handicaps  in  the  tmaspcrt  of  .Ameri- 
can export*  to  foreign  countries,  has  re- 
dounded to  the  benefit  otf  oxir  foe. 

The  federation  has  brought  this  situation 
and  the  facts  and  figures  substantiating  Its 
existence  to  the  attention  cf  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

And  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  and 
the  adminiatration  will  at  least  be  as  smart 
as  the  Communists  tn  recognizing  the  im- 
portance to  national  defense  of  a  strong 
merchant  marine. 

Tou  will  observe  that  the  Reds  are  moT- 
tng  with  alacrity  to  exploit  the  renascence 
of  shipyard  activity  m  Europie.  achlewd 
with  American  money. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  at  this  stage  is 
to  pay  increased  attention,  and  divert  la 
greater  part  of  our  national  energy  to 
strengthening  and  modernizing  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine 

For  the  history  of  two  wars  and  the 
plain  facts  of  modern  mercantile  commerce 
ahow  us  dearly  that  if  we  are  to  defend  suc- 
cessfully the  American  way  we  mu^t  have 
more  ships  on  Ameiican  ways,  and  we  must 
give  greater  support  and  encouragement  to 
the  operators  of  these  ships  whose  success- 
ful competition  for  the  trade  of  the  world 
is  not  only  valuable  to  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  but  vital  to  its  defense. 

[Prom  the  San  Prandsco  CaU  Bulletin  of 
May  21.  1951  { 

Otj»  Plaq  at  Ska — liAarracE  Day  Snotruj  Bx 
MitMCTn  HT  RssoLtrnoK  To  Btmji  SrsoNCsa 
Untceo  States  MxacHAirT  Makikx 

As  befits  one  of  the  world's  great  seaports, 
San  Francisco  will  Join  tomorrow  in  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Maritime  Day,  celebrat- 
ing the  prowess  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  grandeur  of  Its  traditions. 

The  occasion  stirs  memories  of  the  mighty 
feats  of  American  seamanship  in  the  past, 
from  the  days  of  the  clippers  through  the 
astounding  accomplishments  of  two  world 
wars,  down  to  the  present  remarkable  con- 
tributions made  by  American  ships  to  the 
resistance  against  Communist  aggression  In 
Korea. 

But  the  glory  of  the  American  merchant 
mulne  should  not  be  visible  only  In  retro- 
spect, and  Americans  should  be  able  to  see 
their  flag  eminent  on  the  high  seas  In  the 
present  as  well  as  the  past. 

Tomorrow's  observance  should  be  marked 
not  only  by  tribute  to  what  has  been  done. 


•dlUBCt  to 

at  wv.  dM 
■boiUd  be  at  aO 


tat  by  reaotutiea  tt^do 
to  arrvtt  whrnt  Is  la  fMt  a 

Amerf^ui  BarttliXM 

As  aa  imtegrsJ  part  of 
eeopoiny  and  aa  an 
our  nattenai  defenae  to 
American  iii^i  t  hant 
ttmee  second  to  aoae 

And  yet  the  figures  teU  qb  th»  impleasaat 
truth  that  this  at  present  la  not  the  case. 

Last  year,  for  example,  only  d  7  percent 
of  the  shi|2plng  tonnage  clearing  American 
porta  represented  American  shipping,  this 
was  a  smaller  perceatage  than  la  the  pre- 
vious year  and  it  la  la  dlsznaying  contrast 
to  the  percentage  v66.7)  of  Brltiah  shlpa 
usin^  British  porta. 

Among  the  maritime  powers  of  the  world. 
we  new  rack  only  STth  la  groaa  toacafe  of 
passensrer  ships  being  built,  and  eleventh  tn 
the  nimiber  of  vessels  on  the  ways.  Before 
the  last  war  American  ships  were  S  percent  of 
the  worid  s  passenger  fleet;  now  they  are 
only  5  percent  of  our  prewar  passenger  ton- 
nage, as  compared  with  93  pocent  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  TO  percent  for  the  Nether- 
lands, T8  percent  for  France.  At  the  cut- 
break  of  the  last  war  we  had  SO  paasentcer 
ships  available  tcr  troop  service:  now  ws 
have  3S. 

Last  year  German  veasela  carried  i5  percent 
of  postwar  Germany's  overseaa  euauueroe: 
thi^  year  th*  Japaaese  merchant  maiias 
plans  to  caxTj  SO  percent  of  Japan's  overaeaa 
commerce.  The  merchant  marlae  of  Com- 
munist Russia,  now  the  eighth  largest  la  the 
world,  is  being  rapkUy  expstad«d. 

But  Am«-ican  shlpa  are  carrying  leas  than 
35  percent  of  Amertcaa  oomm«rce. 

The  best  thing  the  Aswricaa  people  ooutd 
do  on  Maritime  Day  la  to  waits  up  to  tlks 
fact  that  we  are  being  surpasHd  In  marl- 
time  strength  by  other  powers  wbcse  prof- 
ress  has  been  stimulated  with  mlUlona  at 
dollars  in  American  fuads,  and  that  insofar 
as  we  lag  behind  la  the  eaaatmetlon  and 
operatioa  of  passenger  and  cargo  shlpa  wm 
are  endangering  the  seoirtty  of  the  Natloa. 


Twistiag  »m4  Imnmg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MaasACRUSRTs 

m  THX  HOUSS  OF  BXPRSSBNTATIVIKS 

Thursdap,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaka*.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  tlie 
following    recent    editorial    from    the 
Maiden  (Mass.)  Evening  News: 
TwisTtso  a»D  TmiMiHa 

Boiled  down.  Secretary  Mkrahall's  testi- 
mony before  Senate  eonuntttses  conoeded 
the  Government  had  no  quarrel  with  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  except  that  ho  talked.  But 
It  is  apparent  that  If  the  general  hadn't 
spoken  up  la  Korea  tmtll  he  was  fired,  if  he 
hadn't  come  home  to  spread  the  whole  case 
ably  before  the  American  people,  the  country 
would  be  drifting  more  aimlessly  than  tt  la. 
Public  opinion  has  forced  the  admlnistratlaa 
to  at  least  give  the  appearaace  of  taking  a 
firmer  staad  in  the  Par  Kast,  lavolTiag  If  the 
Red  Chinese  keep  comiag — use  of  Chisag's 
troops,  use  of  air  aad  sea  power  on  a  broador 
scale,  and  blockade  of  the  China  coast  to 
keep  war  materials  out.  Bven  the  British  are 
tiOklng  as  if  the  United  SUtes  may  be  right 
la  wanting  a  blockade,  even  though  Intsr- 
ference  with  that  profitable  Hong  Kong  and 
Malaya  trade  with  the  enemy  would  t>e  pala- 
ful   Indeed.    The   reaction   to   MacArtiiur'a 
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OUmlMal  has  m«l«  abject  appeaaement  pollU 
icaJiy  liBposaible  m  thU  country.  "Hw  ad- 
mlntatratton.  which  twlata  and  tuma  In  r«- 
aponaa  to  gtsadlng  by  public  opinion,  baa 
bavn  turprlaad  to  i«am  bow  oirerwheSmlngly 
th«  Amertcan  paopla  ara  opposed  to  appeaaa- 
mant.  In  fHfirnlirf'  MacArthur  haa  been  of 
at  (rr**t  »!rvlc«  to  hU  country  aa  ha  waa  aa 
mlutary  leader  and  admlnlatrator  ot  Japan. 


E^vai  Pay  for  Womcb 


zxnaoiON  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  wnr  tosk 
IN  TH«  BOT7SE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVTS 

Thursdaw.  June  7.  19S1 

Mr.  HEXXEt  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troduclcx  today  a  bill  which  aims  to 
establish  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
the  voinen  of  this  country  It  is  my  un- 
derstandluc  that  similar  bills  have  been 
introduced  In  previous  Congresses,  but 
unfortunately  final  and  favorable  action 
with  withheld  because  of  the  misconcep-  . 
tlon  that  these  bills  were  particularly  de-  . 
signed  to  help  women  specifically. 

A  eloaer  study  of  the  problem  will  dis- 
close that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  wage  differentials 
In  many  of  our  Industries  are  based  pri- 
marily on  aex.  The  existence  of  such 
wage  differentials,  whereby  women 
workers  doing  the  same  or  similar  type  of 
^work  as  men  are  paid  less  for  no  other 
reaaoQ  than  that  they  are  women  and 
can  work  for  len.  constitutes  an  inequity 
In  our  compensation  standards  and  a 
discrlminatton  against  the  women  of  this 
country  because  of  their  sex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  unfair 
wage  praettee  is  also  injurious  to  men, 
and  It  is  harmful  to  the  families  and 
dependents  of  both  male  and  female 
workers  tn  many  ways.  Among  these 
are  the  following:  It  is  a  cause  for  labor 
disputea.  dlanttisfaction.  and  unneces- 
sary rlTalrtes:  it  is  a  mean  for  depress- 
ing wagea  for  both  men  auod  women;  it 
is  QtlMaad  by  unscrupulous  employers  to 
hire  women  to  fUl  positions  previously 
held  by  men  for  salaries  that  are  less 
than  thOM  paid  to  the  men:  it  lowers 
the  steodard  of  Urlng  of  all  employees. 
vlicUwr  male  or  female:  It  interferes 
with  the  maint«iance  of  an  adequate 
standard  of  liTtng  by  the  families  and 
dependnta  of  these  employes:  finally, 
the  dlaerlmin&tlon  against  women  work- 
ers prevents  the  maxlmiim  utilization  of 
oar  avaiUUt  labor  reaoorces  which  are 
ao  MMinHal  for  fun  production  in  the 
present  aattOBal  eoMrgency.  as  well  as  in 


into 

bee 

the 


how 
fuU7 


of  Labor  officials  have 

warning  tts  that  we  are  heading 

period  when  the  labor  market  will 

tight.   We  mtKt.  thereftve.  take 

eaaores  to  cope  with  that 

wtwn  it  arises.    One  of  these 

Is  to  attract  as  many  women  as 

to  enter  into  defense  work,  but 

can  yoa  aeoompUah  this  sueecm- 

wbcB,  upon  entering  such  work, 

that  they  are  dlseriml'- 

mlnat  ^»*4  underpaid  in  their 


Women  workers  should  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  their  skills  and  the  type  of  worK 
they  perform.  Comparable  work  should 
be  recognized  and  paid  for,  reKardlev;  of 
sex.  It  is  a  matter  of  .simple  Justice.  Ii 
Is  a  matter  of  fair  employropnt  treat- 
ment to  women.  The  adoption  of  th:s 
bill  will  eliminate  a  i?ross  injustice  ncv 
practiced  against  women  workers  m  r.h.s 
country.  It  will  be  beneficial  to  all  '.vork- 
ers.  it  will  aid  the  fair  employer  m.iu:- 
tain  hi.s  competitive  portion,  it  will  help 
to  strengthen  our  defen.se  producr.ion 
program,  and  it  will  be  an  important  step 
forward  in  further.n?  the  proce-s  of 
American  democracy. 


Uniyersal  Military  Trainios  and  Service 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATI\-ES 
Thursday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Spenker.  today  the 
Nation  is  considering  an  issue,  the  out- 
come of  which  will  have  a  decisive  influ- 
ence not  only  en  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try, but  that  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
too.  The  issue  involves  our  security — m 
short,  our  ability  to  enforce  peace  (,r, 
failine:  in  that,  to  w?t"  a  victorious  war 
against  any  a-,'^ressor  In  either  case, 
w^e  must  have  in  exiotence  a  larse  mili- 
tary force.  Th.it  is  the  fundamental 
reason  why  we  are  today  considering:  a 
proposal  for  establishing  universal  mili- 
tary training  in  this  country. 

The  universal  military  trainir.:  ar.d 
service  bill  before  the  Koa^e  of  Repi>"- 
sentatives  today  has  a  Ion,:?  history  eat- 
ing back  to  the  very  foundation  :>'  the 
Nation.  Geon"?  Wa:h;n"tcn,  e.^rlv  in 
his  Presidency,  proposed  a  form  of  uni- 
versal military  trainin':;.  Since  that 
time,  as  war  has  become  mcrea.sm-i'.y 
more  global  and  the  United  States  a 
greater  power  m  world  affairs,  the  ad- 
visability of  UMT  has  received  mors.'  and 
more  attention.  During  the  pa  t  30 
years,  the  subject  has  Ijeen  exhaustively 
studied  by  various  comm>-icas  and  ccm- 
mittees.  Since  1940,  numerous  heai;n.;s 
have  been  held  and  many  bills  ofTered 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  un 
UMT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  every  year 
of  the  last  eight,  opinion  polls  have 
shown  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  people  to  be  in  favor  of  UMT 

Now.  we  finally  have  before  us  a  UMT 
bill  which  has  a  chance  of  becomm.; 
law.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  compro- 
mise between  two  different  versions  of 
UMT  passed  earlier  this  session  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House.  It  is  not  per- 
fect by  any  means:  frankly,  I  have  op- 
posed, and  still  do.  several  aspects  of  this 
bilL  But.  I  will  nonetheless  vote  for  this 
bill,  which  represents  almast  175  years 
of  effort,  in  order  to  see  the  principle 
o/  UMT  placed  on  our  statute  books  at 
a  time  when  it  is.  In  my  opinion,  more 
necessary  than  it  has  ever  been  befoie 


In  nil  the  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
N.ition 

vVe  must  face  the  facts.  We  are  living 
In  a  p'Tiod  of  world  tension  when  total 
war  jiiborne  and  undeclared,  could 
move  in  on  us  overnight.  It  is  en- 
tiiPiy  possible  that  this  strange  war- 
peace  Situation,  which  never  seems  to  go 
completely  one  way  or  the  other,  could 
continue  for  a  generation.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  must  be  prepared,  mili- 
tarily, for  the  possibility  of  an  all-out 
war  tomorrow:  on  the  other,  we  must  be 
able  to  maintain  such  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness indefinitely  if  nece.ssary. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means,  first. 
that  we  need  an  adequate  armed  force 
ready  to  take  the  field  in  hours — instead 
of  taking  months — with  hundreds  of 
tnousands  of  men — where  thousands 
u.sed  t)  do — m  places  the  world  around — 
instead  of  viaiting  at  our  own  shores. 
The  most  critical  moments  in  any  future 
all-out  war  will  be  m  the  initial  stages, 
and  It  IS  that  thought  which  must  guide 
our  military  preparedness  program.  At 
the  ime  time,  we  must  realize  that  if  we 
kept  our  Na'ion  in  a  state  of  mihtary 
mobilization  equal  to  that  of  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  we  could  very  well  lose  just 
that  way  of  life  which  we  are  trying  so 
hard  to  protect,  not  to  mention  the  al- 
most unbearable  strain  on  our  economy 
due  to  the  terrific  costs  involved.  Sec- 
ondly, It  means  that  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  situation,  which  could 
conceivably  continue  to  exist  for  many 
years  to  ccme.  we  must  submit  to  a  great 
d  al  more  Government  regulation  than 
w?  ordinarily  like  or  feel  justifiable. 
Th.s  runs  very  strongly  against  the  gram 
of  normal  American  life  and  tradition. 

Gent'rally.  the  problem  is  to  strike  a 
delicate  balance  between  Government  re- 
striction and  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. To  do  this,  we  members  of  the 
Government  must  always  remember  that 
the  United  States  is  a  democracy,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  human  beings,  and 
tiiat  .%.  stiil  want  a  democracy  at  the 
end  Oi  the  omcr,i^cncy,  no  m,ittcr  nc*^ 
long  it  lasts.  At  the  other  end,  every 
individual  citizen  must  expect  to  make  a 
certain  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  so 
that,  when  sacrifice  is  necessary,  it  will 
then  bo  ^r.ven  consciously  and  freely  by 
an  under -^'anding  American  people.  It 
has  .uways  been  true  that  we.  as  a  people, 
do  b-^st  under  those  conditions. 

It  :s  With  these  thoughts  m  mind  that 
I  approach  the  discussion  of  universal 
military  training  and  its  place  in  otu* 
military-preparedness  program.  Our 
most  crucial  problem  In  the  prepared- 
ness picture  IS.  as  always,  that  oi  trained 
military  manpower.  For  one  thing, 
after  a  certain  stage  of  mobilization  xs 
reaclird,  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
military  conflict  with  those  of  our 
civilian  defense  effort  which  is  producing 
all  the  thousands  of  items  without  which 
an  army  cannot  fight  today.  Then,  there 
is  always  the  question  of  who  goes  into 
the  service  and  in  what  order  of  prior- 
ity. Up  to  this  time  in  our  history,  the 
answer  has  depended  almost  directly  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  at  any 
particular  moment.  The  point  is  now, 
however,  it  take.s  time  to  put  together  a 
com:;!  'X.  modern  military  machine,  and. 
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with  the  unprecedented  possibility  of 
global,  lightning  warfare,  we  need  to 
have  ready  and  waiting  a  comparatively 
large  military  force  which  we  must  be 
prepared  to  maintain  indefinitely. 

Basically,  it  simmers  down  to  a  choice 
between  two  possible  cotirses  of  action: 
building  a  hu?e  standing  military  force 
or  the  equivalent  in  a  smaller  standing 
army  and  in  a  large,  trained  civilian  re- 
serve. In  the  light  of  the  greater  cost 
and  of  the  greater  personal  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  maintaining  a  huge  military 
machine,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which 
altqpiative  is  preferable:  a  smaller 
standing  army,  but  one  which  is  large 
enough  to  defend  us  if  we  are  attacked 
and.  at  the  same  time,  immediately 
strike  back  to  throw  the  aggressor  off 
balance  while  our  Reserves  were  being 
quickly  mobilised  to  take  a  rapid,  full- 
scale  offensive  against  the  enemy.  The 
difHculty  is  in  making  certain  that  the 
Reserve  forces  will  be  really  trained  and 
ready  when  the  time  comes  rather  than 
just  part  of  a  plan  that  sounds  good  on 
paper.  Such  a  plan  calls  for  a  Reserve 
so  well  trained  and  so  highly  organized 
that  a  large  part  of  it  will  be  prepared 
to  engage  in  c(»nbat  missions  within  1 
to  3  months  after  emergency  mobiliza- 
tion— actually,  a  reserve  so  efficient  that 
it  is  almost  a  standing  military  force  on 
furlough. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
following  this  combination  standing 
army  and  reserve  plan  in  otir  military 
preparedness  program.  I  believe  that  we 
will  all  admit  that  we  do  not  have  a  re- 
serve which  has.  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  attained  the  high  level  of 
training  and  organization  demanded  by 
this  plan.  In  other  words,  approximate- 
ly half  of  our  security  today  is  based  on 
little  more  than  a  good  deal  of  wishful 
thinking. 

The  question  is  how  do  we  repair  this 
gap  in  our  security?  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  Defense  Department  plan  be- 
ing considered  by  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  for  the  complete  reor- 
ganization of  our  Reserve  program,  I 
think,  that  such  a  step  would  be  a  long 
stride  in  the  proper  direction.  But.  that 
is  not  the  entire  answer.  The  only 
method  of  obtaining  the  type  of  reserve 
we  need  is  to  build  it  slowly  from  the 
bottom  up.  like  arqrthing  else.  Start 
with  the  military  A  B  C's  in  a  UMT  pro- 
gram. UMT  would  create  a  large  pool  of 
young  men  trained  in  the  military 
fundamentals  from  which,  in  turn,  the 
reserve  forces  might  draw  their  strength. 
It  would  then  be  the  reserves'  Job  to  pro- 
vide further  taTdning  of  a  specialired 
nature  and  to  organize  and  mold  these 
UMT  graduates  Into  units.  This,  inci- 
dentally, would  narrow  considerate  one 
oi  the  great  problems  of  all  reserve  units : 
trying  to  develop  a  training  program 
which  would  take  into  account  the  ex- 
tremes of  seasoned  veterans  and  raw  re- 
cruits. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  unless  the 
UMT  program  adopted  is  one  which  ac- 
tually affords  real  military  training,  it  is 
valueless.  On  the  (rther  hand,  if  the  laro- 
gram  is  not  one  which  is  tailored  to  fit 
the  United  States  and  its  particular  atti- 
tude on  military  matter:i,  it  will  fail  to 


retain  the  apisroval  of  the  people.  This 
woxiki  probably  result  in  serious  changes 
in  tlie  program  and  even  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  the  entire  principle  after  a  short 
period  of  operation. 

I  believe  that  any  UMT  program  which 
we  expect  to  sinrive  the  test  of  time  in 
the  United  States  is  going  to  have  to 
recognize  these  principles : 

(a»  The  mechanics  of  the  program 
must  meet  with  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
country  because  they  still  feel  a  definite 
responsibility  for  youngsters  who  would 
be  required  to  participate  in  it.  To  en- 
sure their  support,  the  training  must  be 
conducted  in  such  a  fashion  that  inter- 
ruption of  family  Ufe  and  the  young- 
ster's normal  education  or  career  is 
cut  to  a  minimum. 

(b>  UMT  must  be  accepted  by  the 
American  people  as  essentially  a  civil- 
ian responsiMlity  and  a  civilian  effort 
rather  than  military.  This  would  mean 
control  of  UMT  by  civilians  in  practice 
as  well  as  theory  although  the  military 
would  furnish  such  training  as  was 
necessary. 

(c)  UMT  must  be  danocratic;  that  is, 
as  universal  as  possible  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

While  most  people  who  agree  on  the 
general  desirability  of  UMT  will  endorse 
the  foregoing,  there  is  a  vide  range  of 
opinion  as  to  exactly  what  type  of  UMT 
program  will  actually  fulfill  those  prin- 
ciples. For  Instance,  April  5,  1951.  I 
introduced  a  bill  on  UMT.  H.  R.  3558, 
which  was  the  result  of  many  people's 
thinkii^  and  a  process  of  evolution  be- 
ginning In  May  1947  with  the  Compton 
Commission  Report  on  UMT.  In  es- 
sence, the  bill  provided  that  the  average 
youngster  would  start  UMT  in  his  eight- 
eenth year,  coinciding  closely  with  high- 
school  graduation.  The  training  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  goal  of  the  equivalent 
of  1  year's  active  service  through  a  com- 
bination of  active  and  inactive  duty 
training.  The  active  duty  was  to  consist 
of  4  months'  basic  training  which  could 
be  taken  during  the  summer  without 
serious  interference  with  the  normal 
pattern  of  the  youngst»'s  life  and  edu- 
cation. After  completing  basic  training, 
the  trainee  would  have  been  required 
to  select,  and  enter  upon,  any  1  of  10 
alternate  programs,  most  of  which  in- 
volved various  tyves  of  inactive  duty 
training  with  the  Reserve.  This  second 
portion  of  the  program  afforded  as  mtich 
freedom  of  choice  and  flexibility  as  pos- 
sible so  that  the  youngster  might  have 
at  least  one  program  available  which 
would  fit  in  with  his  particular  civilian 
plans  for  the  future.  This  type  of  UMT 
program  was  something  which  I  felt,  and 
still  do.  that  the  American  people  would 
be  wilUng  to  support  for  a  long:  time  to 
come.  Unfortunately.  I  could  not  con- 
vince enough  Monbers  of  its  desiirabil- 
ity  to  gain  support  for  it. 

The  UMT  bill  presently  before  us  is 
the  product  of  a  House-Senate  compro- 
mise among  many  diverse  schools  of 
thought  on  the  subject  and,  as  often 
happens  in  such  cases,  does  not  fully 
satisfy  anyone.  Fundamentally,  it  pro- 
vides that  a  predominately  civilian  com- 
mission will  be  established  to  control  and 


supervise  a  future,  but  as  yet  unsettled. 
UMT  program  whteh.  if  all  goes  right, 
wiU  probably  be  Initated  when  present 
draft  service  has  been  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated for  youngsters  in  their  eighteenth 
year.  The  commission  is  to  recommend, 
in  the  near  future,  a  definite  UMT  pro- 
gram to  Congress,  certain  portions  of 
which  must  be  enacted  into  law  before 
UMT  becomes  effective.  Liability  for 
UMT  would  begin  at  18  and  be  for  a 
period  of  6  months'  basic  training. 

As  I  said  before.  I  do  not  thoroughly 
agree  with  this  bill  as  it  stands.  Pm- 
one  thing,  I  think  there  has  been  enough 
prior  commissions  and  hearings  on  UMT 
for  Congress  to  have  all  the  information 
necessary  to  enact  a  program  once  and 
for  all  without  going  about  it  by  such  a 
circuitous  route  and  making  double 
legislation  necessary.  Secondly.  I  do 
net  think  that  UMT  should  have  been 
tied  in  with,  or  made  contingent  upon, 
the  draft.  They  are  two  separate  types 
of  military  programs:  the  draft  is  a 
short-range  and  temporary  {dan  to  meet 
immediate  needs  while  UMT  is  long- 
range  and  builds  for  the  future. 
Thirdly.  6  months'  active  duty  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  mandatory  for  basic  train- 
ing: 4  months  of  intensive  training 
would  do  just  as  well  and  could  be  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  vacation 
period.  Otir  educators  have  stated  that 
they  could  adjust  the  school  year  to  a 
4-month  training  period  in  the  summer 
so  that  there  would  be  no  interrtiption 
cf  educational  continuity  due  to  UMT. 
I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  possible. 
however,  with  a  6-month  training  period. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  I  will 
vote  for  this  bill  in  ordm'  to  see  the  prln- 
cii^  of  UMT  placed  on  our  statute  books 
at  such  a  critical  time.  I  do  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  commission  will  recom- 
mend a  sound,  acceptable  UMT  program 
to  Congress  which  follows  the  principles 
I  have  outlined  as  nearly  as  possible. 

There  is  one  point  deserving  of  spe- 
cial emphasis  and  clartfiration.  which 
has  ccane  up  time  and  again  in  con- 
junction with  the  present  bill,  the  ques- 
tion of  18-year-olda  in  our  military  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  stronger  advocate  in 
the  Hfflise  of  military  training  for  18- 
year-olds  than  I  am.  However,  there 
is  no  one  in  the  House  more  opposed  to 
drafting  18-year-oklB  into  our  armed 
services  than  I  am. 

Basically,  two  reasons  have  been  giv- 
en for  the  necessity  of  drafting  18- 
year-olds:  Rrst,  18-year-olds  are  sup- 
posedly needed  to  build  up  the  armed 
services  and  maintain  them  at  Oie  re- 
quired strength  today:  secondly,  18- 
year-olds  make  the  best  soldiers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  18-year-olds 
are  necessary  at  this  time  to  build  up 
the  armed  servli^a.  ifhere  are  many, 
many  otho*  things  that  could  be  done 
within  the  present  l»-to-26-year-old 
draft  and  the  present  reserve  situation. 
I  read  the  hearings  on  the  present  uni- 
versal military  training  and  service  bill 
from,  begiimlng  to  end;  and  nowhere 
waa  justification  drawn  for  the  draft 
of  IS-year-olda.  For  instance,  at  the 
time,  out  of  approximately  8.000,000 
men  registered  luider  the  19-to-26- 
year-old  diaft  law.  only  2,900.000  were 
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Teterazu  and  exempt  from  the  draft  by 
lav.  CXit  of  the  remaming  5.100.000  eli- 
gible for  the  craft,  less  than  5C0.0O0  had 
been  taken  Into  the  service  at  the  time ; 
that  is.  only  1  out  of  every  10  eligible 
non veterans  from  19  to  26  years  had 
been  drafted. 

Testimony  revealed  that  35  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  13-to-26-year-olds  referred 
to  the  Army  by  selective  service  boards 
for  induction  had.  at  various  times,  been 
rejected  for  physical  and  mental  rea- 
sons in  spite  of  the  fact  that  General 
Hershey.  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
maintained  that  the  rejection  rate 
should  not  have  excef^led  approximal?- 
ly  22  to  23  percent.  Nobody  can  tell  me 
that  the  young  men  of  America  who  are 
in  that  age  category  have  deteriorated 
to  the  point  where  every  second  or  third 
one  is  not  qualified  physically  or  men- 
tally for  some  kind  of  duty  with  our 
Armed  Forces.  Thiu.  for  these  and 
many  other  reasons.  I  do  not  believe 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  man- 
power anywhere  near  adequate  use  of 
the  19-tci-26*year-old  ai?e  «?roup.  pres- 
ently eligible  for  the  draft,  is  being 
made. 

The  second  reason  given  in  support  of 
the  draft  of  18-year-clds  is  that  they 
«P«^e  the  best  soldiers.  I  j  ust  know  from 
personal  experience  that  this  is  not  true. 
and  I  think  that  any  man  who  ha^  had 
Intimate  experience  with  troops  in  com- 
bat wUl  say  the  same  thing.  Recently  I 
had  a  letter  from  a  former  company 
commander  of  mine  in  World  War  II 
who  has  been  in  Korea  since  the  begin- 
ning of  that  action.  He  stated  on  this 
question: 

I  ■fr»«  with  you  on  th«  question  of  the 
18-y«ar-oUls.  In  my  opinion.  I  don't  tlilnk 
th»j  m  phystcally  or  mentally  matured 
enough  for  combat.  I  think,  and  from  my 
«p«iene«  during  the  laat  war.  the  man  be- 
tWMn  as  tad  sa  makes  the  best  combat  sol- 
dl«r.  Thia  might  atUl  be  called  a  police  ac- 
tion own  h«r».  but  it  la  stUl  a  man's  war. 

^  Here  ts  what  Oen.  Robert  L.  Eichel- 
Ijerfer.  one  of  our  finest  generals,  had  to 
say  on  ttUa  subject  in  his  book.  Our 
«^inc]e  Road  to  Tokyo. 

T**«  Pwnty-orenth  division  troops  came 
»OBUy  from  Mrw  England  and  the  Metropcil- 
tan  Krw  York  area.  The  average  age  of  the 
•nlifd  m*n  was  32  Contrary  to  general 
b«Uaf.  It  Is  much  e*8ler  to  teach  a  group  of 
Mrtoua  UMl  Intelitgvnt  men  to  become  sol- 
dier* tban  it  Is  to  pound  discipline  into  a 
•roup  or  carclcaa  and  rowdy  Juvenile*.  And 
tb#y  may  psrfonn  better  In  battle  when 
aaattsrs  of  judgment  com*  up. 

Fbr  that  matter,  the  records  bear  out 
the  fact  that  In  the  last  war  the  Military 
l»UhIWtinent  itself  did  not  accept  per- 
•ons  ai  Tears  of  age  or  below  as  very  re- 
jm^hle  Individuals  or  the  best  soldiers. 
The  fiet  that  a  soldier  becomes  a  non- 
mmmlirtoDed  olBcer  is  u.>ually  an  indi- 
cation that  he  either  accepts  respon^l- 
bUlty  or  that  the  Armed  Fbrces  consider 
h^  capahto  of  accepting  responsibUlty. 
•no.  abova  all.  that  he  is  a  good  soldier. 
Dortaf  World  War  n  a  survey  was  made 
of  iMa  in  Um  Anay  and  Air  Ftorce  at  the 
halght  of  the  war  to  try  to  discover 
aboat  the  relationship  be- 
ast and  aoneommissioned-oaoer 
Ibt  eonetusloD  drawn  from  the 
Mkhat  oonsiderlng  the  fact  that 
'  iB  the  service  was  equal. 


"men  of  21  and  un  Jer  were  som*-.;h.;t 
less  likely  to  have  become  noncorrn,  ::i 
either  the  AAF  or  the  r.-it  of  the  A.-my 
than  older  men."  I  reah^f.  of  course. 
that  some  13->pa,r-c'ds  have  mid-''  exct-i- 
lent  soldiers;  I  have  seen  .r.'-liv.cl^,''. 
cases  where  that  wa.s  true  Hjsevt:.  I 
am  spcalc:n£r  cf  the  uencral  rule  here. 
wh;Ch  IS  what  we  mu-",  •'.  :,»rk  with. 

Aside  from  soidicr.:.^  t.;tre  is  nothln? 
in  our  way  of  life  that  Aouid  support  the 
whole  ba-sic  idea  t;->at  13-year-olds  are 
ready  to  accpp:  the  rui:  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  re.spon.iibiUties  which  at- 
tend life  m  the  regular  services.  Our 
very  cu.sloin.s.  law.s.  and  entire  social 
structure  tend  to  ind:c  ,e  that  13  is  not 
considered  an  ase  of  maturity  or  respon- 
sibility m  the  United  States.  In  the  final 
analysi.s,  to  me  it  n  a  -iin  to  even  think 
of  sending  l3-year-old>  in'o  combat. 

It  IS  for  the.se  reaM^n.-i  tha^  I  intro- 
duced an  amtr.dmer.t  v..i:ch  is  a  part  of 
the  bill  prPse.Ttly  bef..:e  as.  to  require 
local  draft  b^oard.s  to  induct  the  available 
19-to-26-y?ar-olds  before  they  .start  in- 
ducting 18-year-old> — and.  then,  tho-e 
nearest  the.r  nineteenth  birthdav  As 
much  as  po.ssible.  tha:  will  defer  ti.e 
draft  of  18-year-olds  ur.'ii  .-ome  kind  of 
actual  manpower  need  can  be  >hown  for 
their  services.  As  I  understand  it.  even 
under  the  rather  loc.se  draft  conditions 
prevailing  now  m  the  19-to-26-year-old 
age  ?roup.  it  w.il  be  :  years  m  moot  ca.ses 
before  they  yet  around  to  the  18-year- 
olds  in  local  draft  board  areas  I  hope 
by  that  time  that  the  Korean  conflict 
will  be  over  and  UMT  w::.  be  :n  operation 
to  train  our  18-year-c;d>  u'^.s'.ead  of  the 
draft  taking  them  into  the  >trvice  and 
combat. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  ,-ay    i  -a  ^rd 
to  the  opponents  of  UMT       UMT  .     .•. 
long-range  program  of   m.litaiy  iii.-^.!- 
ance  for  our  security,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve   that    U\rr.    pr'  i:er;y    conducted. 
necessarily  brecd.s  m.:;:ari.-m  or  war  any 
more  than  a  life-in-surancc  po::cy  brings 
about   .sickness   or   death.      Th.ere   was 
certainly  no  evidence  that  our  returned 
veterans  have  ever  w.^nted  f,  .ii-  or  were 
eager   to  continue  military   iife     it   has 
always  been  quite  the  other  way  a.    and. 
UMT.  as  the  foundation  of  a  -   •  d  Re- 
serve program,  can  cut  cur  .^ecur.iy  costs 
considerably  m  both  term.s  of  money  and 
personal   sacrifice.      It    ;.j   neither   un- 
democratic  nor   un-.Americaa   if  it   ex- 
pr^ses  the  will  of  the  .ma.ority  of  the 
American  people,  and   if   we  accept  as 
one  of   the   fundament. il   principles  of 
democracy  that  every  citi^ieri  owes  serv- 
ice to  his  country  m  a  time  cf  need  and 
mu5t  be  prepared  to  a.siume   that  ob- 
ligation.     Admittedly,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, there  will  be  s<ime  disruption  ,  f 
normal  life  and  some  sacrifice   w.;:   o,- 
involved,  but  nothing  compared  to  what 
might  be  suflered  if  Russia  catc!-.es    i. 
unprepared.      Nothing'   has  more   vai.e 
these  days  than  freedom  and  the  rufii 
to  continue  our  American  way  of  life 
And.  in  the  final  analysis,  anything  that 
makes  our  youn«sccrs  mentally,  physi- 
cally, and  morally  stronger,  and   thu^ 
better  able  to  defend   these   values.   Is 
good  military  tralnlnjr       It  is  not  too 
weU  known  that  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment was  started  by  a  reUred  British 
Army  offlcer  as  preparation  of  Eni;Iish 
youngsters  for  military  service. 
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Release  on  Federal  World  Government 


EXTE.N'SION  OP  REVIARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

I.V  IKE  HCU.-E  CF  REI'P:F.SEN*TATT\'ES 

T'-ursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  trie  riEccRD 
a  statement  by  Father  R.  A.  McGol-an. 
director  of  the  Social  Action  Department 
cf  the  .Vational  Ca'hchc  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, which  analyzes  the  historic  state- 
ment made  oy  Pope  Pius  XII  on  the  sub- 
ject of  World  F^.'deraiism.  The  dis- 
course of  the  Pope  was  dehvered  to  dele- 
gates to  the  Rome  Congress  of  the  World 
Movement  for  Federal  World  Govern- 
ment, compn.smg  deleeites  from  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world,  the  participating 
organization  from  the  Umted  States 
be;r.-  United  World  Federalists,  Inc. 

The  itatcment  follows: 

TvsD.KUztfTxL  CRrrrcTSM  cr  Modekn  Economic 
LiiE  Con-t.^:ned  in  Popes  Tjllk  to  Wdrld 
F!:DEr..\MSTs    Says  .\.n.vi.tst 

(By  Hr  .  R  .\  McGowan.  director,  social 
.Ac",  a  D*"ar'.nier.t.  NCT^'C  i 
The  run  U'x:  .-.f  Kia  Hohr^ess  Pope  P:-^s 
XII's  address  to  ihe  convention  ::'  the  World 
Federalists  makes  no  change  m  the  irr.sres- 
Bkn  gained  from  the  firs:  nexs  s*i  ry  except 
that  a  Qn*l  paragraph  urge?  :h  ise  Vho  be- 
Ueve  m  a  world  gcvemmenal  orc:i:iization 
to  go  on  with  their  writ  aid  ?:ves  them 
and  the  work  his  blessing  This  w  13  to  be 
assumed  in  the  first  story  but  is  clear  now. 
There,  as  now  tn  the  full  test,  i-  was  clear 
that  no  blaniet  end  rsement  of  every  :orra 
of  world  governnaent  is  Intended.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Idea  of  a  world  zovernnient  on  a 
federaliat  basU  ;l;  s-t-.v.^'.x  endorsed.  And 
certainly  If  there  is  no  blanket  end.rsement 
of  the  particular  -r;:.inLza:: jn  that  the  pon- 
tiff was  ta:Jc:n;;  to.  he  pr.u^ed  their  efforts 
But  for  that  matter  .he  would  ^:ve  no  :  jrmal 
approval  to  an  crganization  of.  '.ct  example 
scientists  or  a  labor  union.  That  is  to  be 
expected. 

••After  all  the  tr:.ils  f  the  pa.«t  .ir.d  nresent 
would  one  d:.:-^  •  -'-n-ider  tolav  3  resources 
and  methoa.>  :  c  ve-r.ment  .rod  p.  l;t;cs  aa 
mmc-  ■:,g  p.p.,  s..^;^^  ..jj^  reality  it  a 
""P-  ^■■••"  ■  ^  •  "  '-he  problem  .f  w^rld 
political  o^«an^^atio•.l  without  beir.^  ready 
to  depart  at  times  f.-om  the  beaten  track 
without  appealmit  to  the  e\p*»r:e:.ce  f  his- 
tory, to  a  sane  stwial  phtlc*cphv  and  also  t5 
creative  Imagination  ' 

Thaae  ar«  strong  wr,rds.  The  United  Na- 
tions, aa  DOW  ccnstjtutetl.  ;s  not  en.  o.h. 

The  organization  he  was  .speaking  to.  the 
K'^lr  F.i-her  s^iid.  believes  in  tt-rterali.-.nt.  and 
'  "  ■  '   '■""-='  -ipP'site  idea  m   ,.    rid  ij-.ern- 

'  '  '  '  ^nechanlcal  unit,vci5ni  '  m  which 
! 'V  :is  and  peoples  are,  wthout  re«ard  fir 
<■:::' '-ences.  ntenied  la  ore  single  g -vem- 
n.      '.il  entity      This  he  opi;vsed  " 

The  Pn:>e  'tier,  wnnr  on  tj  .speak  of  th'ee 
other  difflcuities  tha:  are  allied  to  this.  One 
Is  makinji  simple  uiajontv  vote  the  rule  In 
OJvern.ment  without  regard  r  r  the  f.imlly  or 
the  ludu.str:.>:  communitv  or  p^jfessional 
communi'v   -o.a:   .*   person   belongs  to, 

A  <e.-  r-.d  IS  the  d.nUnance  of  mere  cost 
o[  on V. action  over  the  Uxaticn  of  Industry 
ar.d  ..ib^j-r  and  the  dominance  of  the  class 
divisi^n  of  etv.nomic  iife  over  the  rule  of  the 
unity     f  while  industries. 

A  -.l.-.-d  a  .ti,  anarchic  freedom  divorced 
fr-no  'h>-o.;vr-  fr'.i'h  and  from  basic  rules. 
He    :uiaed     •espev.nally    in   education.- 


I 


The  first  of  th<ese  diiacultie* — the  siiprem- 
acy  of  the  sunpte  majoiiiy— doe*  net  'oother 
the  Am"r;c?ins  am>jng  the  World  Federalists, 
becaiise  they  are  accustomed  to  a>r.^titu- 
tlonal  and  judlciai  restrictions  upon  ma}or- 
ity  vote  and  because  they  are  trying  to  work 
cut  the  weighted  voting  of  countries  in  a 
limited  world  goTemment. 

I  tl'ink  most  of  them  would  go  along. 
thecreiically.  if  not  in  practic*.  w;t,li  the 
idea  that  freedom  has  t.t)  be  resiramed  by 
truth.  aJthough.  no  doubt,  many  of  them 
are  more  iUce  pragmatlsts  than  believers  m 
a  natural  I.^w — hie  a  great  many  Americans 
wh~  are  nc:  world  federalists  at  all  or  who 
ars  eT?n  opposed  to  world  federalism. 

The  Pope.  hCTk"eTer.  said  something  very 
briefly  that  I  tMnk  went  orer  the  beads  cf 
a  great  many  people.  It  has  not  so  much  m 
connection  with  world  federalism  aa  with 
th?  economic  practices  cf  any  world  govem- 
ntentai  creanLzaticn — as  indeetl  it  dce«  w^.th 
the  United  Nations,  ca-  point  4.  or  crdlnary 
world  trade,  or  investment  or  domestic  eco- 
nomic life 

It  was  a  fundamental  crittclsm  cf  modem 
eccnontlc  life  couched  In  les-s  than  a  hun- 
dred words.  It  was  an  appeal  for  an  or- 
ganic unity  among  producers,  and  he  sriid 
that  such  an  organic  unity  could  coi  exist 
:f  mere  cost  of  production  determined  where 
i.iduEtry  was  to  be  located  and  Labco-  placed 
and  if  the  class  divlsicns  between  owners 
and  workers  divided  the  people  of  an  tnd'as- 
trv.  Instead  of  a  natural  cooperation  existing 
among  them.  

Of  course,  this  goes  back  to  Leo  Xm  and 
Pitis  XI  and  to  Plus  XITs  i;|peated  state- 
ments about  the  obligation  of  organiawl 
industries  and  professions  to  put  morality 
Into  economic  life.  I  think  that  most  lis- 
teners to  Pope  Pius  xn  or  readers  of  his 
words  tooJc  those  words  In  favor  of  world 
federalism,  his  words  atcut  no  dominance  of 
Simple  majorttiea  and  his  words  against  an 
anarchic  freedom  much  as  they  stood,  and 
his  words,  too,  against  a  world  goTemment 
that  did  not  allow  for  federalism.  But,  I 
think,  they  do  not  understand  that  economic 
paraeraph. 

What  is  Implied,  however.  Is  the  Incorpora- 
tion m  some  fashion  of  economic  aon- 
gcvernment  crfaniaaticns  In  whatever  fed- 
eral world  gcvemment  ts  established 

But  dont  mistake  the  fact.  The  Pope  is 
for  world  federalism,  and  he  wants  as  to 
w.-Tk  on  the  best  form.  It  U  a  world  federal 
government  along  with  nauonal  rights,  per- 
sonal and  family  rights,  rights  cf  crvanized 
•.ndtijtnes  and  profeaaiocs  and  the  restric- 
tions on  simple  majority  rule. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REiiABKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKULBOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EXPRESINTATIVKS 
Thursday .  June  7.  tSSt 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
broadcast  by  Eric  Serareid  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  on  May  28. 
19j1i 

Two  years  ago  last  January  tha  newly 
Bwcm  in  President  outUned  a  long-rang* 
prr-frr-'m  of  action  for  .America  m  thia  dldn- 
tetrroting  world.  Hla  f^^rth  point  was  a  pro- 
gram far  helping  poor  and  backward  peoples 


to  Increase  the  meaner  fruits  of  their  cwn 
■oils  a!id  waters  For  the  initiated  in  many 
lards  who  understood  what  could  be  done 
with  American  help,  the  p-^'.int  4  proir.'am 
was  clectrifytn?  new?,  as  exciting  r  :r  the 
dirker  regicrus  of  the  world  as  the  HarTard 
sp#-ech  suggesting  the  Jtorshail  plan  xj?  for 
Western  Europe.  Btit  the  months  w-o  by, 
and  p«oint  4.  begged  in  barraticratic  disagree- 
ments and  conereaaicnal  Indifference  a.most 
died  on  me  vine.  Since  l25t  faJ  it  hoj  been 
operating  on  a  aiTiall  ttid^t  cf  13 4 .0^30 ;>?-0 
under  the  guidance  of  Ok'iiihoiiia  <!  aerlctil- 
turai  prophet.  Dr.  Bennett,  the  ma-j  wtth 
the  mind  cf  a  dreaznin^  picn^eer  and  the 
hard.  prac*lcal  tench  of  the  dirt  farmer  that 
he  was. 

As  things  stand  today,  the  new  pctnt  4 
approTTlatlon  lie<  somewhere  diffused  and 
melte-d  d<rwn  in  th*  geners!  over-all  rec;ti«t 
for  $8,500,000,000  for  all  fcretgn  aid,  ect- 
nociic  and  military .  which  t±x  Pr«^dent  put 
up  1.1  Congress  en  Thttrsday  The  fear  is 
that  point  4  may  be  simply  lest  In  the  crn- 
gresstional  ficnmnage.  the  cne  line  cl  cur 
foreign  policy  that  la  meat  tmly  reprrionta- 
tive  cf  the  American  gentt:?.  and  in  the  long 
run  'perhaps  better  cr  leu  la  ted  to  disarm 
world  ccnnimuniam  than  aJ  oiir  7erbal  propa- 
ganda and  ail  our  miiltary  weipcns. 

Already,  on  a  financial  ahoestrlng,  great 
works  are  In  procresa.  We  ha¥«  contracts 
now  with  33  cctintrves.  A  few  technicians, 
a  little  better  seed,  a  better  plow  and  har- 
row— ttmpie  contributions  can  work  a  major 
rerolutkHi  for  plenty. 

With  a  htindred  men  ts  India  comparable 
to  the  county  agents  that  every  American 
farmer  knows.  Dr.  Bennett  is  convinced  the 
food  prodacticn  of  India  can  be  raised  10 
percent  in  three  short  years. 

In  Iran  be  hopes  to  have  his  projects 
gotog  tn  700  farm  villages.  Already  new 
ae<!d  iE  amTing.  for  planes  are  spraying 
thousands  of  acres  of  crcp«  to  destroy  the 
locusts  that  help  keep  Iranian  food  pro- 
duction low. 

In  Central  America  food  crops  rtt  away 
tn  the  trt^iieal  heat  and  dampness  for  lack 
of  modem  grain  eleTatOTS.  The  enormous 
f\.shmg  posEibihittes  off  the  coast  cl  Peru 
are  not  well  exploited  timply  because  cold 
storage  Is  Lacking. 

American  surTey  partly  a.-?  sttidying  the 
arid  region  between  the  Tigns  and  Euphrates 
tn  the  Middle  East.  Once,  in  Boman  tlme^-. 
Irrigation  systems  there  suppcrted  IC  300.000 
people  tn  a  green  and  pleasant  land.  Alcag 
the  western  edge  of  Saudi  Arabia  from  Jidda 
to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  now  empty  moun- 
t.ilns,  7.000.000  people  flcurtshed  centuries 
ago.  American  engineers  are  studying  the 
remains  of  the  old  R^oman  dams  that  made 
that  poEslfale.  What  took  the  Romans  cen- 
turies to  do  we  can  do  In  a  few  short  years. 
America  cannot  feed  the  world,  but  Amer- 
icans can  teach  the  world  to  feed  itaelf. 
It  can  do  this  in  a  hundred  hungry  places 
for  leaa  money  than  we  will  now  loan  India 
to  help  her  scrape  through  one  Limited 
famine.  Ervn  tn  purely  sel^h  btiainess 
terms  this  approach  makes  the  hardest  kind 
of  practical  seoae  for  this  reason:  That  45 
percent  of  otir  Imports  now — things  we  have 
to  have — come  Crom  these  tmdercteveicped 
areas — tin.  robber,  ooffee.  bauxite,  manga- 
nese, and  so  on.  Flity-aeven  percent  of  otzr 
exports  go  to  these  regtona.  If  we  can  show 
these  pec^e  bow  to  eat  and  live  better 
and  longer,  their  production  of  the  things 
we  must  have  wlU  be  greatly  increaaed.  their 
etaxstimpt^m  of  tike  thli^B  we  sell  will  be 
greatly  Increaaed.  Hie  original  Amolcan 
contrihotion  In  money  ta  tiny  ctanpared 
to  the  coaC  of  one  army  division.  The 
return  to  ua  and  to  tiM  cause  of  peace  and 
«<lcr  can  be  prodfgioaB.  And  it  is  a  little 
bant  to  aae  how  anybody  can  loae  in  this 
^ecfit  tlM  III— nil  of  the  Kremlin. 


Bcraar^  H.  Baradi  Urfcs  ETtwiwa  mm4 
SircaftlM&kf  of  ^  Dcfestc  Pro^K- 
timkd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAKES 

o» 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OV  WrW  TO«K 

TS  THE  EOCSE  OP  ESPRESETTATIVBa 
Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  views 
and  cpinlons  cf  eider  stat.^man.  Bernard 
M  Baruch.  have  always  been  accorded 
the  utmost  respect  and  attention  because 
they  have  ncTer  been  prompted  by  self- 
ir.teresi  Having  that  In  mind  I  tele- 
graphed him  en  June  4.  1951.  as  follows  1 

JlTNZ  4.  ISoL. 
Bon.  Bca3t%xs  BaaccH. 

NfK  York.  S.  Y 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
expects  to  conclude  public  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Dctenae  Production  Act. 
Thus  far  we  have  no  expreaaion  of  your 
views  on  this  very  Important  measure.  I 
have  always  respected  your  opinions  because 
they  have  always  been  in  the  best  interests 
cf  the  country  I  wUl  appreciate  your  send- 
ing me  for  use  before  the  committee  your 
news  on  this  bfU.  with  particular  reference 
to  the  following:  (1)  ffl»uld  the  existing 
law  be  continued  and.  If  ao.  for  how  long? 
1 2 )  If  it  should  be  eonttnoed.  should  the  law 
be  strengthened  end,  tf  so.  tn  what  manner? 
1 3^  Should  all  authority  under  the  law  be 
vested  in  the  President  with  power  of  dele- 
gation, or  should  spcetflc  agencies  of  Oovcm- 
ment  be  named  or  created  to  administer  the 
law  (4>  If  ycu  recommend  credit  control 
should  that  be  selective  credit  control,  or 
should  It  IncltKle  ccnromo'.  real  estate,  bank, 
and  conunerclal  credit?  (5)  If  70a  recom- 
mend price  controls  should  they  Inciudc  Itve- 
stcck  a.nd  n^at?  (€1  If  jvn  recommend  rent 
controls  should  they  tndude  the  ri^t  to  re- 
ccntrol  decontrolled  areas  If  thcae  areas  are 
again  designated  as  defense  areas?  (7)  Any 
ether  comment  you  care  to  make. 
Kindest  regards. 

AiaaiuM  J  Mm-TiB. 

Vemlier  0/  Conjrress. 

He  very  kindly  and  ctxnpletely  an- 
swered my  queries  by  letter  of  June  6, 
1S51,  as  follows : 

NE\f  TfMat,  ?f .  T ,  Jiint  8.  19St. 
Hon.  Aaaaaaat  J.  Ifutrsa. 

House  of  Krpresentatives. 

WoMhifUftxyrt.  D.  C 

Oaaa  Ma.  Mrtrsa:  In  reply  to  ycur  tele- 
gram. I  haven't  offered  my  vlew^  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  Defense  Production  Act  because 
I  wasnt  asked  for  those  views.  The  an- 
swers to  the  qtiestlons  you  raise  are: 

1.  Ym:  alMolutely.  yes.  The  existing  law 
shotUd  be  extended  for  at  least  t  year  and 
preferably  two.  Oar  last,  best  hope  f<3r 
averung  another  world  war  lies  in  getting 
stronger  militarily  without  delay.  We  have 
hardly  begun  to  rearm.  We  cazmot  strength- 
en our  defenses  as  quickly  as  we  must 
without  effectlTe  control  over  the  entlra 
aconcBny.  so  that  all  our  rascuzces  make  the 
Baaxtmum  contribution  to  the  defense. 

3.  Tbe  law  should  be  strengthened  by 
eUmlnattng  all  favoritism  and  exemptlona 
to  any  and  aU  individuals  and  giwipa.  With 
our  young  men  fighting  and  dying  in  Kama, 
why  is  so  Uttle  asked  of  profits  and  prop- 
erty? Neither  we  .lor  our  alllse  are  doing 
enough.  Immenficiy  more  is  required  of  all 
of  us  if  we  are  to  jULtiTy  cur  own  survltral. 
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but 


ctintroln.     »n     tytx"* 
to    b*    »xerci»»<l    as 

the  ovOT-aii   8«»eral 


into  rtqutr**  not  only  •  »tn->n«er  law 
grMt«r  cmn^c«  tn  udmlntstranou. 

S.  To  U>»  Prt>«l€ient 

4.  Ref»rrtlnf  crwlit 
sbould  be  authnnird 
DWHlcd  and  as  part  c( 
motHllzatton 

4.  Yw;  »rid  orrr  all  otber  ftxxl*  and  any- 
thliiR  ell*  nom  leU  free  tn  run  wild  0:ve 
man's  price  u  another  man  s  cost  Whe'.h'^r 
it  M  iBMit  or  anythtnf  elne,  that  U  brouRht 
under  a  celling,  you  muat  aisci  contnnl  tne 
waftw  aiM]  coa:a  ecung  into  thrt  production. 
Nor  can  you  stabtltze  ws.|:es  w.thout  a  cril- 
InC  on  all  esarntiJU  Urtnc  co«t»  To  (i<-p 
Inflation,  action  muat  b«  taken  acr<:>ss  the 
wbde  economy,  over  all  prtces.  all  «'«^es. 
all  rcnu.  all  cosu.  /x]]vis.roent  sbould 
tbea  be  made  %»  defers?  needs  ]uatlfy  and 
to  correct  InequlUea.  But  first  tixe  Unc  of 
•tabUtzaUon  must  be  dr*«n  acrtsa*  the  Na- 
tion, covorlng  all  aegmcnu  of  society  with 
■pacUU  prlvUefe  to  none  That  sbould  ha%e 
b«»ii  done  as  soon  as  the  Korean  war  bn^ke 
out. 

•-  Tw:  but  with  i»o vision  for  clearly 
jQBttflabi*  Increase*. 

7.  Price,  rent,  and  waire  control  cannot 
■taad  alone.  Tbey  mtist  be  part  of  an  over- 
all mobUtzatlon  which  systematically  re- 
Oiaew  th«  preaaures  of  unnecessary  demand 
viMraver  poaalbl*  while  ;.ncreaalni;  the  avail- 
abto  production  of  all  essentials  wherever 
poMtbte.  This  rcqtilrea  the  vigorous  use  of 
Um  prlortt^  power  to  Insure  that  Urst  things 
eoeae  flnt  tbrtnigh  the  entire  economy,  that 
tasM  be  greatly  increased  and  all  unneces- 
sary apendlcg  ended.  A.l  proposed  Issues  ur 
BTV  — ctutOea  should  be  screened  to  put  off 
what  can  be  poetponed:  the  basis  of  asslst- 
anoe  to  otb«r  countries  should  be  reorganiaed 
BO  that  ail  grants  and  loans  are  weighed  in 
terma  of  tbe  material  resources  involved  and 
not  almply  to  release  more  money  which  en- 
cowagea  other  nations  to  compete  in  drtv- 
iBg  ap  tlM  prices  of  limited  quantities  of  raw 
BiatsrlalB. 

IX  «*  vere  at  peace  I  would  be  In  the  fore- 
front opposing  Government  controls.  But 
w*  are  not  at  peace.  The  free  workings  of 
•upply  and  demand  require  time  to  adjust 
Today  time  Is  too  precious.  The 
we  bare  to  grow  strongn^  is  being 
booglit  far  ia  by  our  brave  troopa  fighting 
In  Koraa.  What  are  we  doing  with  that  time, 
already  so  weighted  with  blood  and  suffering  r 

Obo*  we  have  halanrert  Rueala's  rearma- 
BkHit.  we  wlU  be  able  to  relax  Oovernment 
eootroto.  Until  our  defenses  are  effective, 
«•  dare  not. 

Mafleet  and  procrastination  have  made  the 
probtam  more  dllBcult.  Tbe  experience  of 
the  last  two  wars  uught  that  at  the  very 
ovtaet  o(  Xh»  emergency,  prompt  action 
be  taken  to  bring  the  economy  under 
itroL  As  you  know  I  urged  that  this  be 
wbaa  the  Korean  flghUng  started.  In- 
■taad  the  economy  was  allowed  to  get  out  of 
eontrol  and  aver  since  we  have  had  a  frantic 
scraaibla  to  recover  an  equilibrium  that 
sbould  Bsvar  have  been  lost. 

InJtlsUess  have  reaulted.  Grave  malad- 
baee  developed.  Tbeee  ^ould  be 
tteoufh  orderly  means  within  the 
of  a  general  sublllaation. 
I  soiwtkm  does  not  Ue  in  exempting  this 
group  or  tbst  indlvldiial.  What  will  it  gain 
tbs  fanaer,  or  the  worker,  or  the  btuLneas- 
man,  or  any  at  the  other  eegisenu  of  so- 
dsty  tf  tbsy  are  gtven  a  little  more  only  to 
have  that  eaaeeled  out  by  rising  prices  and 
by  tfas  dsstrtictlon  of  eavtnp  of  every  form? 

And  what  at  the  mlUlcms  on  fixed  incomes 
Bke  toactofsrs.  nursea.  policemen,  firemen,  all 
«lvU  Mrrants.  and  the  white-collar  workers 
who  are  being  grotind  between 
and  higher  taxes. 
Is  tbe  natloruil  Interer:  or  the 


M.  Baivch. 


Mr.  Spfakcr,  I  C','rnin<Mic1  his  thos  ;;t< 
on  this  his-hly  impunani  j^uOjCcI  Ij  liie 
entire  ConsrPsSs. 


aiDearsiy  your*. 


Economy  Wave  Gcei  Too  Far 

EXTENSION   OF  REM.'\RKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFRE.  FNT  \:  IV'-S 

Thursday.  June  7    1.-51 

Mr  PRICE  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  bv  Roscoe 
Flemmg.  from  the  Denver  Po^t  of  May 
23,  1951: 

Niw  Cabai.  iMPrxu-s  Wr-i  s  Gr'^w.tti    \i mn  — 
Economy    Wa.e    C    is    l-o    I- \r 

I  By  R>»ot>€  Fieniiru'' 

Remember  tlie  undear,  ui-.dead  cl.ivs  nf 
1947.  when  the  Ri^publiraii*  brifrtv  •  •  'it 
charge  of  Conzress'  Sfnat-'ir  Tmt  'a  i3 
quoted  then  as  opp<>.sltig  iinv  more  r*-t;  r.  U 
development — it  might  c- ni}"'f  w.'h  t;.e 
northeaftprn  flniiiirial-ind'i-tr..il  -serl  rd- 
shlp.  Ard  Mr.  T.\«fK,  in  the  Hiniso,  r,i.>:l 
resulting  western  proTPsts  'only  the  <qi;eHi  f 
a  stuck  pig"  Thuse  d:iys  are  back  A  ,  atiiil 
of  Republicans  and  s<.nithern  Doin<Krats  is 
slitting  the  thfHt  of  western  develupraenl 
and  progress  In  the  name  of  erononiv. 

But  they  are  s»r1kln«  a!  the  !>  no  ui.rl 
muscle  of  the  growing  NaTirm,  rsitl'.er  *h,iM 
at  the  fat.  Th«y  are  slicing  where  n  b^::  d 
man  could  see  that  we  need  to  build  instead. 
Their  economy  threatens  to  cost  us,  mir  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  dearly 

Take  the  West's  tmmen.^e  re-^ource  <4  w,\t.T 
power,  for  cj^ample  Thl.s  i.s  a  nati<ir.al  heri- 
tage It  should  be  listed  fc-r  all  pe  plp  i.-. 
nearly  as  poRsible,  This  l.^^  the  onlv  iii-<-'-:  •.- 
tlon  for  8p>erdlnk,  biilinris  of  dollars  i..;  t;ie 
people's  money  on  Its  deveiiipment. 

The  laws  are  now  written  s'S  that  it.<;  bene- 
fits mu'st  go  as  directly  to  the  ultimate  u.«;er 
as  possible  That  s  right.  But  the  nion.«'er 
private  utility  corp<iratlon.s  that  dimir.a'e 
too  many  States  In  the  West  have  never  li.ct  l 
this. 

Spending  your  money  and  mine  in  Irhhv- 
Ing  against  us.  they  have  always  wtirked  ;o 
get  control  bv  hcxjli  or  by  cnK)lc  of  the  i<reat 
national  rivers  of  the  West,  to  divert  the 
benefits  Into  rUe  private  f  Mfiers  of  th--  p-.ix^t^r 
companies  and  'ne  proflis  of  their  ea.*Teru 
stockholder"!,  rather  than,  as  nciw,  ha  vim;  t!;e 
Government  rse  th**  nion"'.  trim  water  power 
to  build  the  rest  ')f  the  creat  western  rtc- 
lam.atlon   program 

Water  power  Is  the  Herc;iie.>»  \i 'ntise  miiihty 
muscles  will  build  the  wp,^:ern  economy— if 
allowed.  But  If  the  cabal  has  ::.<  vi.iv.  It 
won  t  be  allowed 

Oscar  L,  Chapm>in  said  ::i  Df-'sr.  er,  Moiid.iy. 
that  if  the  Keatlr.*;  anendmeut  bv  a  Re- 
publican Comtresfman  fmni  Np%v  Y  rk  - 
sticks  In  the  Sen.ite.  whv  reclaniatii n  df- 
velopraenl  of  the  West  l.s  eiidf  d  This  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  further  puMi-  p\  >.'.>'r 
development  at  Bureau  of  Reclama'.i  a 
Dams. 

Thlh  means  that  we  would  build  tlie  d.ims 
with  oiu  money,  but  only  t!ie  ijre;,;  pnv.i'f- 
power  monopolies,  one  tn  a  renu  n  w  uit 
get  the  po'rer.  We  would  t>e  hpiule»s  \Va 
would  give  our  power  on  their  term.s  Tliey 
would  get  the  profit.  We  would  hold  ttie 
sack. 

Cngressman  Watne  AsFtN-it-i.  ha.s  aiiftly/ei 
tbe  votes  by  which  the  private-i^iwer  bi- 
partisan cabal  put  over  thu  and  other  tale 
economK?*!.  The  result*  are  i.^-^i-liui'.;!-. 
a  morjid  sort  jf  way. 


l!,  'lie  .'^.  uth.  with  133  Hou.^e  Democrats 
:i:.c!  1  i  H'-puhllcar.s.  he  fou'.d  58  Democrats 
for  the  W'<'.  5  as:-in,st  It,  1  Republican  for 
the  Wert,   12  ajair.'^t   ir. 

In  the  Northea<t  i  it  of  49  Demtx-rat.';  and 
71  Rrpubllca-.-i,  !.*  Ufino'Tats  stipported  the 
West  but  only  2  Pepubllcan.s  — out  of  71 

In  our  nelghb'  ri:u'  treat  plains  area,  25 
out  of  27  Democrat-  -.ipp'u'ed  the  West,  but 
70  out  of  7fi  PrpuMif  I  us  helped  to  cut  its 
throat  in  be  .t.:  :  the  private  power  com- 
panies. 

Even  In  tho  Wf«t  itself  ID  out  nf  22  Demn- 
crais  sup  '  "'(l  i*s  development,  but  only 
12  out  of  41  Kt-jmblicans.  The  latter  voted 
against  their   own   reelo;\. 

An  all-wes*rrn  eir^hquake  would  be  Jess 
Of  a  dls;i-'e:  :.<>  the  West  than  the  election 
In  1952  of  Mr.  Tmt  or  any  like-minded,  pa- 
rochial, pr  vmci.il  advocate  of  continuing 
to  use  the  Wi'-t  as  a  col.^n.al  adjunct  to  east- 
ern overlords  lup. 


Cattle  Roll-Backs 


l:i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    KANSAS 

I-\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATtVES 
Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  REES  of  Kan.sa!=,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tl  H  recent^ order  of  the  Office  of  Price 
SUibilizution  directing  the  roU-bsck  on 
the  price  of  cattle,  together  with  regu- 
lation.s  attached  thereto,  is  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  The 
general  effects  of  this  order  h£.ve  in 
many  places  been  misunderstood. 

I  am  includin.ij  herewith  a  forthright 
statement  from  one  of  the  big  operators 
in  the  cattle-feeding  business  in  my  im- 
mediate community.  For  a  numoer  of 
years  Mr.  E.  T.  Anderson  has  produced 
thou.^ands  of  tons  of  beef  each  year.  He 
should  know  whereof  he  spealcs  en  this 
.■subject  matter.  This  statement  ap- 
peurevl  m  today's  i.«;sue  of  the  Washing- 
toii  Po.ii.  and  in  reply  to  an  editorial 
in  a  recent  i.«sue  of  this  newspaper: 
Cvrnr  Roll-Backs 

I"  'ivas  'Ai'h  some  dismay  that  I  read  your 
M..V  _'8  editorial.  Cattle  Roll-Backs. 

Fi.'st  let  us  recognize  the  difference  be- 
t'.ve-';^  a  price  freeze  and  a  roll-back  On 
Ja:..i  rv  1  we  had  some  84.000,000  head  of 
catt!'^  iM  tlu.s  countrv  representing  a  value 
of  $!.i„iOu.i;00  000  owned  by  millions  .-f  peo- 
ple many  of  whom,  have  invested  In  cattle. 
Many  o'wners  i>perate  on  borrowed  capital 
running;  up  to  80  [wrcent  of  the  value  ot  the 
cattle  .securing  the  loan. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  arbitrary  roll- 
back of  19  iierre'it  No  sound  logic  could 
maint.'^in  th.tt  a  mii-back  of  this  kind  will 
r:   f   hurt  pr.ictlcally  all  Uvestixk  pro<lucers. 

Mr  Johnston  reffrs  to  this  rol'.-bacJ.  as  an 
f\}-.rir.sent  According  to  this.  th«'  Uve- 
,^-'  o."C  ;:  .:!  icers  are  soing  to  be  use-l  as  a 
guiue  i  p:w'  We  -trenuously  object  to  this  for 
.se',  er.;i   re,i.»t-iis 

1  The  production  of  cattle  an  1  the 
proceastaf  and  the  distnbiitlon  of  th"  van- 
<  us  grades  of  beef  are  the  most  intn:  iite  tf 
aav  Commodity  anyone  can  name. 

'2  Thi,s  experiment  will  cost  a  lot  of  iv.'-Acy 
w.'.'  ut  l!vrea.«iin-.;  the  supply  ol  l)eef  1 
po';!,ri  M  -s:  likelv  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  rp<!\i-p  the  supply 

3  PoiTv  shoulrl  u  n  be  recognized  low  m 
thr  i  •  ■>■  f  ur'xiutmk:  beef  The  pan  y  'jase 
\i  '  c-T.tiM,'  -Ni  (luring  H  period  when  i  l;\r*;e 
ii;.:i;b»T    o;    L.tt.;:'    wcre    produced    on    free 
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range,  which  of  late  years  hae  been  taken 
cut  of  the  picture. 

4  Beef  Is  stUl  reasonably  cheap  based  on 
the  payroll  of  the  average  consumer.  We  out 
here  put  In  more  hours  with  less  pay  than 
the  average  consumer  Is  willing  to  do.  which 
is  one  reason  why  beef  can  be  produced  even 
at  the  present  prices. 

E.  T.  AKDzasoN, 
PTfsident.  Anderton  Cattle  Co.,  Inc. 

Empobli,  Kans. 


Reserve  Release  Profnun 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOU^  OP  RIPRBSENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  June  7.  19S1 

Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ioRD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  from  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Mn^ITABT  SsavicBS  Awkout»c«  Plams  ?ob  R«- 

LEASING    RESCBVISTS    OH    ACTIVZ    DiTTT 

The  Hotise  Subcommittee  on  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, chaired  by  Representative  Ovirrow 
BsooKS,  today  announced  the  plans,  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  E)efense,  of 
the  military  services  for  releasing  reservists 
now  on  active  duty. 

The  plans  vary  In  detail,  due  to  organiza- 
tional differences  In  the  military  services,  but 
all  are  designed  to  insure  the  prompt  re- 
leaj-e  as  soon  as  practicable  of  reservists  who 
served  in  World  War  II,  particularly  those 
ordered  into  active  service  from  an  Inactive 
statu?. 

The  plans  follow: 

AKVT 

The  Arn.y  plans  to  start  releasing  tills 
September  enlisted  reservists  who  vere  or- 
dered Into  active  military  service  as  Indi- 
viduals from  a  nonpay  status  In  the  Inac- 
tive and  Volunteer  Reserves. 

The  Army  emphasized  that  the  speed  with 
which  these  and,  later,  the  other  reservists 
can  be  released  is  dependent  upon  militajry 
requL'-ements  in  Korea  and  elsewhere  and 
the  availability  of  trained  replacements  for 
their  relief. 

As  the  first  step,  all  enlisted  reservists  or- 
dered into  active  military  service  as  Indi- 
viduals from  the  Inactive  and  Volunteer  Re- 
serves who  were  granted  a  delay  and  who 
hi.ve  not  yet  reported  to  active  duty  vnll 
not  now  be  required  to  serve.  Necessary  ac- 
tion to  rescind  their  orders  will  be  taken  by 
the  Army.  This  action  was  taken  in  order 
to  avoid  ordering  Individuals  to  active  duty 
for  a  short  p«iod  of  time  since  the  Army 
plans  to  start  releasing  inactive  enlisted  re- 
servists from  active  duty  by  September. 

The  Army's  action  affects  only  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  ordered 
to  active  military  service  as  individuals  un- 
der any  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
call programs.  This  canceling  of  orders  does 
not  apply  to  members  of  units  of  the  Active 
Reserve  and  National  Guard. 

However,  the  Army  will  continue  to  ac- 
cept inc'lvldual  enlisted  reeervtsts  who  vol- 
unteer for  21  months  active  military  service. 

The  general  criteria  under  which  the  en- 
listed reservist  will  be  released  Is  subject  to 
local  conditions.  Ualntenance  of  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  units  Is  of  ut- 
most Importance.  Within  these  limitations, 
ct:  nslderetion  will  be  given  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  using  broad  criteria  whlcii 
wlU  include  length  of  service  on  current 
tour,  number  cf  dependents,  and  age  of  the 
Individual. 


Tbe  return  of  Inactive  enlisted  reservists 
from  Korea  for  release  under  this  plan  will 
necessarily  be  correlated  with  the  rotation 
of  comtmt  personnel  from  that  area. 

KAVT 

In  July  the  Navy  will  begin  releasing  en- 
listed Volunteer  Reservists  who  were  re- 
called to  active  duty  from  a  nonpay  drUl 
status.  Initially  about  1,000  of  these  reser- 
vists wUl  be  released  monthly. 

By  October  the  release  rate  wUl  approxi- 
mate (J.OOO  monthly,  about  a  third  of  whom 
will  be  Organized  Reserrists,  and  the  re- 
mainder Volunteer  Reservists. 

Personnel  to  be  released,  the  Navy  em- 
phasized, will  be  tliose  whose  particular 
skills  can  be  spared. 

The  Navy  needs  the  service  of  Its  Reserve 
crfBcers  and  they  will  generally  be  required 
to  serve  a  minimum  period  of  21  months. 
Thus,  a  release  program  tar  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers will  not  go  Into  effect  betort  April  1953. 

Determination  of  when  a  reservist  is  to  be 
released  Is  based  on  the  essentiality  of  his 
particular  skill,  whether  be  was  in  a  drill - 
pay  reserve  stattis  when  recalled,  and 
whether  or  not  he  Is  u  veteran  rf  World 
War  n. 

an  rosea 

Airmen  ordered  to  extended  active  duty 
from  the  Volunteer  Reserve  will  be  afforded 
the  oppcstunity  to  elect  relief  from  active 
duty  after  12  months  of  service  while  Re- 
serve cdScers  ordered  to  active  duty  from  the 
Voltmteer  Reserve  since  June  25,  1950.  may 
be  required  to  serve  a  minimum  cf  21 
months. 

Air  National  Guard  and  Organh^d  Reserve 
airmen  ordered  to  active  military  service  may 
obtain  their  release  upon  completion  of  21 
months  active  service  or  upon  the  t<rmlna> 
tlon  of  their  enlistments  plus  the  1-year  ex- 
tension as  required  by  Public  Law  824, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

This  program  Is  subject  to  Changs  If  the 
world  situstlon  so  requires. 

The  release  program  was  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: 

Airmen  called  from  tbe  Voltmteer  Reserve 
may  upon  their  request: 

1.  Be  relieved  from  active  duty  upon  com- 
pletion of  12  months  of  active  service  in 
their  present  tour; 

2.  Continue  on  active  duty  In  their  pres- 
ent tour  for  a  total  of  21  months:  or 

S.  ReenUst  In  their  present  grade  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force  for  3  or  more  years. 

Resttre  ofBcers  ordered  to  active  duty  from 
the  Volunteer  Reserve  since  June  25,  1950, 
may  upon  their  request: 

1.  Be  released  from  active  duty  as  soon  as 
military  requirements  permit  but  no  later 
than  upon  completion  of  21  months  of  ac- 
tive serrice  on  their  present  tour. 

2.  Be  authorized  to  continue  on  active 
duty  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

HOTC  graduates  reporting  fc«-  active  duty 
for  a  24-month  toxir  will  be  released  on  its 
completion,  if  they  so  desire. 

MAaiXB    COKPS 

The  Ifaxine  Corps  plans  to  permit  the  re- 
lease from  active  diity  of  essentially  all  of 
Its  reservists  who  so  desire  by  June  30,  1952. 
This  will  involve  sxmxe  5.400  officers  and 
58.500  enlisted  members  of  the  Voltmte«'  and 
Organlaed  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Top  iwlority  for  release  will  go  to  World 
War  II  veterans.  Second  will  come  the  non- 
veterans  who  were  serving  in  the  Reserve 
prior  to  tbe  Korean  fighting;  and  third, 
those  who  voliutarlly  jcAnei  the  Reserve  fco' 
immediate  assignment  to  extended  active 
duty  since  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Korean  fight- 
ing. WltMn  each  prlCHlty  personnel  will  be 
released  on  a  ''first  tn.  first  out"  basis. 

Veterans  are  tlioee  who  served  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  or  Its 
allies  for  90  dsys  or  more  between  December 
7.  I94I.  and  September  2. 1M5;  for  13  months 
or  more  between  September  16.  1940.  arid 
June  24.  194*;  or  for  3  years  or  more  prior 


to  Jtily  1,  1051.    Also  iBchxtod  In  the  top 

priority  are  enlisted  personnel  who  will  be 
2«  years  of  age  or  more  before  July  1,  1931. 

The  first  implementing  directive  specify- 
ing which  resendsu  are  to  be  released  dur- 
ing June  1951  will  go  to  tlie  field  about  mid- 
May. 

Second  lieutenants  and  non veteran  of- 
ficers are  excepted  from  the  above  pricnity 
categories.  Due  to  urgent  needs  fc*  Junior 
officers,  and  to  complete  a  minimum  of  trstn- 
tng,  all  of  these  wLU  be  retained  on  active 
duty  for  21  months. 

Local  commanding  officers  have  been 
granted  authority  to  approve  requests  from 
enlisted  reservists  to  remain  on  active  duty 
beyond  their  normal  release  dates.  Bach 
reservist  may  choc^e  the  months  of  his  re- 
lease to  complete  a  tour  of  between  21  and 
36  months  on  extended  active  duty. 

On  April  39  the  Marine  Corps  announced 
a  prop^m  whereby  qualified  enlisted  reserv- 
ists may  Join  tbe  Regular  Marine  Corps 
without  loss  of  rank  or  precedence.  Due  to 
uncntalnty  over  the  future  regular  officer 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps,  no  such  inte- 
gration program  for  Reserve  officers  can  be 
offered  at  this  time.  Reserve  officers  desir- 
ing to  remain  on  extended  active  duty  may 
request  an  extension  specifying  the  month 
they  desire  release,  for  a  total  totnr  of  be- 
tween 21  and  S6  months  on  extended  active 
duty. 

In  order  to  make  planning  information 
available,  all  requests  for  retention  on  active 
duty  beyond  normal  release  dates  must  be 
made  before  July  1,  1951. 

Reserve  cAm-g  attending  formal  schools 
normally  will  be  retained  until  completion  of 
their  studies.  Enlisted  reservists  may  re- 
quest to  remain  on  active  duty  to  flni^b  such 
courses. 


UBhrcrtal  HiBtwy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  i.  RHILBIN 

or  MAMACHtrSXTES 

IN  THE  10I7SE  OF  REPRESXNTAT1VS8 

Thursday.  June  7.  2951 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recou,  I  ii^hide  an 
excerpt  from  the  Boston  Herald  relative 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of 
Catholic  Women  universal  military 
training. 

It  is  significant  that  this  great  reli- 
gious and  spiritual  organization,  com- 
prised of  fine,  outstanding  American 
women,  should  take  a  position  against 
the  permanent  militarization  of  the 
United  States. 

The  excerpt  foDows: 


Deocok  Wokkh  Orvoas  UMT — RzaoLimoifs 

VOIZQ  BT   CAT^OUC   W^OlCXIi 

Woacism,  May  5 — Some  3.S00  women, 
concluding  the  first  diocesan  congress  of 
Catholic  women,  today  passed  resolutions  op- 
posing universal  military  tarinlng.  idedging 
their  support  to  community  programs,  and 
asking  strict  enforcement  of  the  Isws  against 
perjury. 

Blsbcp  Jolin  J.  Wilght  celebrated  a  pon- 
tifical mass  In  the  Memorial  Auditortxun  to 
open  the  seoond  day  of  the   Congisss. 

"As  practical  corollaries  of  the  Pope's 
peace  principles."  ooe  of  tbe  rescritrtions  read. 
**««  ask  vigilance  against  legislation  which 
voukl  turn  emergency  armament  programa. 
military  coDScrlptlon  of  youth  and  like  tem- 
porary necessities  into  permanent  pattern 
of  life," 
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Hm  War  at  Hm  TUrt7-«icMi 
Pvailel 


rXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  »i^»i»«v« 

IN  THl  WMJSl  OP  Rr»RKSKNTAIlVKS 

Thursdajf.  Jur.r  7.  1951 

Mr.  NORRXLL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  nfEsarks  m  the  R«c- 
caa.  I  inehxle  the  folk)v.ng  editorial  from 
the  Arkansas  Gaxette  of  June  5.  1951 : 

Cksixo  trs  Waji  at  thi  THirrT-EicirrH 
P*a>ij  p 

TtMT*  Is  »  •Craoff  aad  rerir  un<t«rst&nd«ble 
tcodcocy  on  th«  part  ol  th«  17  N  leader*  to- 
ward codli^  the  Kar««&  war  by  r«-«stabli»b- 
lac  Um  tmrtj-elfhtli  pan^Uel  as  the  oOciaI 
DorUi-aouth  bocTicr  and  aereetn^  to  stay  ou 
our  aids  o^  tt.  TtM  CoaxmunUt  raaualties  In 
tlus  oooittct  hMT*  been  bcavy  so  tar — tremen- 
In  fact.     In  aome  ca««  tbey  have  been 

hlgb  ■•  100  to  one.  Tet  such  U  the  char- 
not  only  of  our  own  aation  but  of 
Ttrtually  »U  the  others  who  have  joined  ua 
to  ftfht  for  tr— dom  that  this  one  casualty 
laakaa  it  veil  worth  our  while  to  end  the 
Aylitlnf.  If  niiee—Mry.  by  compromise. 

But  Is  tt  tbe  real  course  of  wisdom  b^  stop 
•rbttrarlly  at  the  parallel  and  thereby  re- 
store to  the  badly  beaten  Korean  Coounu- 
ntsta  the  4L191  square  miles  and  the  9.170.000 
paopis  thsy  eontroUed  before  they  Inraded 
the  southsm  prorlncesT  It  seems  to  us  that 
■ueb  a  moe*  oooid  be  construed  as  a  Com- 
monJat  rtctory  In  a  way:  they  will  have  lost 
nothing  but  human  lives,  which  up  to  a 
point  th«y  are  not  concerned  with,  and  wiU 
bare  retntned  all  the  area  they  bad  before. 
They  wlU  have  sained  this  much  in  the  face 
o(  defeat.  We  shall  have  restc»-ed  their 
country  to  the  South  Koreans  but  gained 
nothing  beyond  that  except  to  prove  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  that  we  are  ready 
to  fulfill  oar  high  obligation  m  resistance 
to  OoiBBranlit  sfsres^on. 

The  truth  at  the  matter  Is  that  the  thirty- 
elghth  parallsl  la  an  artificial  border  which 
has  Its  baiiB  sotaly  in  the  Mercator  projec- 
ts no  Justification  whatever  !or 


It  in  lofic.  It  was  set  up  as  a  temporary 
boundary  to  deUnente  American  and  Russian 
areas  of  occupation.  Through  Coauntinist 
tnslstanos  (the  Reds  hare  never  recogr.lzed 
the  Republic  of  Korea  elections)  It  has  re- 
BUdiMd.  And  this  Is  wh«t  it  has  done,  ac- 
eocdlBf  to  *'Kaf«a  Today."  the  late  George 
M.  MeCuae's  minutely  detailed  report  - 

"Dtvldsd  In  two  at  t^e  thirty -eighth  par- 
aUet  natthcr  part  |or  the  country  |  could  by 
ItoeU  daoBOBstrate  convincing  potentialities 
for  ecoiKimtr  independence.  Since  the  38- 
itegTSi  Una  was  not  only  without  any  topo- 
graphic baaU.  tHit  also  without  any  found:' - 
tton  tn  prertous  political  and  economic  fact 
as  well,  the  division  amounted  in  reality  to 
the  rtrtaectlon  of  Korea.  The  Une  cut  across 
provinoes.  counties,  e .en  towns.  One  dra- 
matic eOact  of  the  economic  division  uf 
Korea  caused  by  this  boundary  was  the  bi- 
section at  the  Haeju  industrial  area  on  the 
0:.^g*ln  Ptt> insula-  The  utility  ol  this  new 
Jap^uaae  development  for  either  aone  was 
larfely  negated  when  the  survey  revealed 
that  port  faculties  were  located  in  one  aone 
and  ^actortea  In  the  other  This  was  only 
a  conspteuoos  manlfcaiation  of  the  much 
broadar  maantng  c^  the  division  in  Korea." 

TIM  Uittad  lUtlona  Tempcoiuy  Commis- 
■lon  OB  KoTM  made  tt  clear  from  the  start 
tlttt  tha  tmrty  alghth  parallel  was  not  to  be- 
come  a  fonaal  bocdfar  dtruung  two  countrtea. 
Ttimr*  has  neear  baan  any  real  question  about 
X'  V  It.  ala  at  u^iltlng  the  entire  nation 
A....4..t£«di7  U  Bl^t  be  Impnctlcal  to  push 


the  Bed  Chinese  (ill  the  wnv  b;icic  Itit  i  t.he:T 
lanctuary  and  keep  ttiem  there.  There  h.i.* 
been  tome  •fjecviiati.ui  t;i:*t  it  mUht  brt:.^ 
Russia    in       But    it    sh.i  i;;d    be    ri>!nenit>«T>''l 

ihat  Ru.<»la  did  p.ot  c--me  In  the  flft  '::m- 
V  S  trt,K)ps  reav-hPd  the  W.u  Rl'.rr  I:.  .^:.. 
event,  some  No  MiU's  L.ir.d  r  uld  be  e->  ',  - 
llshed  in  Kcnrea^  f-v  r.or'ii  iMtr.  'i^.iri:  ■:'.,. 
U  N  wfuld  r.f'^  >?'">  Bvjt  ir  «h>ju.d  :.  :  i;v.;.  . 
3X  the  thirty -eighth  parallel. 


Rent  Coatrol  Should  Not  Ptnaliie 
Property  Owners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF    rALII-l-.KN:,\ 

IN  THK  HOUb^E  OF  REFRE.sEXT.\TIVES 
Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  Spe^ikt r  ihe 
question  of  whether  or  not  rent  control 
should  be  continued  is  of  the  utmo.^t  im- 
portance to  thousands  upon  thou.^a^uls 
of  small-property  owners  throuizhuut 
our  Nation.  These  people  who  have  in- 
vested their  money  In  real  estate  h.v.o 
been  burdened  with  rent  control  which 
has  kept  the  price  of  rental  housmi;  lew 
at  a  time  when  other  prices  have  ri.>en 
substantially. 

The  property  owner  today  u  surely 
entitled  to  rehef.  Rent  control  has  be- 
come a  device  by  mean.s  of  which  the 
landowner  has  been  forced  to  receive  a 
reduced  income  while  the  tenant  bfiv- 
filed  through  a  low  rental  rate  Tlie 
landowner  hai;  had  no  incentive  to  main- 
tain his  property  and  in  many  instances 
has  not  rece'ved  a  financial  return  on 
his  investment  .sufBcient  to  make  nf'ecied 
repairs  and  improvements  m  his  prop- 
erty 

Property  owners  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment,  and  th?y 
must  be  permitted  to  rent  their  property 
for  a  fair  pnce.  The  followmt.:  a:-;cle 
by  Robert  L.  Bunting  di.scu-sses  ih"  rent- 
control  problem  and  5uyi;e»ta  a  possiole 
solution; 

BxsT  Coi«TitOL  SHor-iD  N'lT  Pek\li/i:  Inves. 

TJiL.,    ro?.    O'.VNLNG    Rea,     E.'!ME 

(By  R;ib<>;t  L    Bur.-.m;.'. 

Last  December  the  ;4inie-.iu<-k  C '>r.creaa 
granted  another  stay  of  e\eouri)::  t  the 
Houfiir.i?  ar.d  Rent  Act  of  1-.4T  .is  j.-r:t  ;.i.led. 
It  did  so  by  rauvuik;  forward  tl;e  .HU'.i  :r..iiic 
expiration  date  or  rent  coniTo'is  tf-ra  Drien»- 
ber  31.  1950.  to  March  31.  1951  The  idea  was 
to  keep  the  conirin  ir..n  hir.ery  ;:;-,irt  long 
enough  to  permit  a  C(.-mi)rehf:.f :\e  review  of 
the  rental  situa'lon  by  the  new  Congress. 
However,  since  r.o  Lirtion  h,id  bn-n  r.iic.T.  bv 
the  middle  of  M:irch.  Cuncre**-!  zta -.•<'<.[ 
another  teniporary  exter.3iori  thr'.fUiiii  J .;.':« 
30.  1951. 

At  the  present  time  Jess  than  one-half  f 
the  approximately  15  OOO  O.)0  renta.  iii.rs 
which  were  controlled  in  ld47  remain  vn.dt  r 
Federal  control.  The  other  units  have  bt-en 
decontrolled  entirely,  except  fT  th  >«e  which 
were  turned  over  to  State  control  agencies 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  wheiher 
or  not  these  "liberated  '  areas  should  be  re- 
cuntrolled.  Equally  controversial  is  the  que-*- 
tion  of  extending;  the  coverage  of  the  l.iw 
so  as  to  have  it  Include  units  buiit  In  the 
postwar  period.  The  real  problem,  however. 
is  what  U  to  te  done  abt»ut  tha  unitm  whirh 
us  under  federal  oontrol  now. 


I  :.f  pr  'b."m  l.s  ac'ite  because  rent  pr  ces 
!.,  ■.  ••  '...•  been  permitted  t"  tespand  to  mai  net 
t  •••'--  ■.-■T  iilmo^t.  10  years.  The  result  his 
i.i  -:..  a..-L-j:'dii;k;  ?<■  fl^-ures  coiiipUed  by  the 
B  ireau  of  Labvir  Statistics,  that  the  Incn-aje 
111  rental  prices  is  far  behind  the  rise  which 
has  occurred  in  "ther  important  Item.-  of 
consumer  expenditure  Would  it  be  ju.s  or 
economically  wise  to  subject  (.wr.ers  d  rp;il 
estate  to  a  continued  freeze  at  preval.n.g 
prloee? 

The  answer  to  the  ab  ve  question  Is  "Wo  " 
The  Federal  rent-control  law  otight  tc  be 
extended  beyond  June  30  only  if  i'  is 
amended  to  provide  significant  upward  f  exi- 
billty  in  the  ceiling  prices  of  rental  LMts 
now  under  control. 

Ideally,  the  new  law  should  estubiish  eil- 
Ings  at  the  level  ol  [incf-  which  would  h.ive 
prevailed  if  the  rental  market  had  been  free 
of  all  controls  in  January  1951 — the  mi  nth 
In  which  general  prsce  controls  were  imp*:  -ed. 
Obviously  the  new  law  will  nut  be  ideal  be- 
cause It  is  impo.ssibie  to  determine  Just  \  hat 
free  market  prices  w  uld  have  been.  Never- 
theless the  objective  for  the  new  rent  ;ell- 
ings  should  be  the  free  area  of  the  rental 
market.  Legislation  ba<ed  on  this  appr  lach 
would  tend  m  the  riglit  direction  despit  f  Its 
failure  to  meet  ideal  standards. 

Ptrst.  It  would  tf;ive  landlords  the  ln:en- 
tlve  and  financial  ability  to  maintain  iheir 
property.  Previous  rent-control  laws  lave 
not  adequately  recognized  the  pote  ;tl.il 
slum-creatitig  effect  of  stabilizing  the  rev- 
enues of  property  owners  at  levels  whic  i  do 
not  compensate  fjr  increased  costs. 

Another  significant  gam  would  be  a  t  'nd- 
ency  toward  thf  more  efficient  utilizaticn  of 
property  now  under  rent  control.  The  pres- 
ent policy  ol  keeping  ihe  price  of  this  com- 
modity low.  at  a  tune  when  other  prices  aave 
risen  substantially,  ha.s  promoted  wasieiul 
consumption  of  an  item  which,  accordir. g  to 
those  who  support  the  policy,  is  in  siort 
supply 

Finally,  the  prop<i#ed  change  would  'end 
toward  the  elimination  oi  a  sub  idy  w  iich 
has  no  basis  m  principle.  Throughout  the 
postwar  peruxl.  rent  control  has  been  a  c:>m- 
pletely  arbitrary  device  by  means  of  wluch 
rich,  poor  and  middle- ir.corae  landlords  have 
been  forced  to  hand  _  ver  a  sizable  pcrtio  i  of 
their  incomes  to  rich,  poor,  and  middle -in- 
come tenants. 


Food  Situation  id  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  OVERTON  CROOKS 

or  LOu:si.\NA 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  FEPRESENT.^TrV'ES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  rema  ks. 
I  include  a  very  well-written  letter  from 
the  Women's  Society  of  Christian  Strv- 
icf  of  the  Blanchard  Methodist  Church 
located  tn  Caddo  Parish.  La.,  signed  by 
Mr:>  E  C  Riall.  These  women  are  ear- 
ntst.  sincere,  patriotic  civic  leaders  m 
this  community.  The  .sincerity,  ci.n- 
dor.  and  humanitanauism  of  this  letter 
tuuchfd  me  deeply.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

SHREVEPt-.RT   La  .  May  23.  1951. 

H'  n     OvtRTON    T.  BSOOKS. 

H-'u.tf  of  Rirpresentattves. 

Washington.  D   C. 
Dt\r  Mh    Brooks    We  of  the  Women's  Si- 
ciety  jf  Chrlsiiau  Service  of  the  Blauchaid 
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Mbthodist  Church  have  been  urged  to  write 
you  regarding  the  fond  situation  In  India. 
Being  Americans  and  Chrl£tians,  we  can- 
not deny  these  people  help.  It  goes  against 
UH  and  all  we  stand  for.  We  think  of  the 
United  States  as  l>elng  very  generotu  and  In 
many  Instances  is  orerly  generous. 

Here  in  our  small  group  we  are  very  warm- 
hearted and  can  scarcely  look  beyond  the 
pictures  of  hungry  chUdren  with  their  emac- 
iated bodies,  for  we  know  that  thousands  of 
these  people  will  never  have  their  hunger 
satisfied. 

But  when  we  think  of  India  we  think  of 
her  as  being  a  ccuntry  of  Inunense  wealth. 
We  also  thing  of  her  as  a  country  fuU  of 
more  poverty  and  disease  than  any  country 
on  earth.  Surely  some  plan  could  t>e  worked 
out  within  the  Indian  Government  if  they 
chose  to  do  ao  whereby  her  wealth  would  be 
used  to  relieve  her  people  from  hunger. 

Through  the  ages  India  has  been  declared 
"hopeless."  We  pray  that  through  the  United 
Nations  this  attitude  can  and  will  l>e  changed. 
In  our  discussions  of  tlw  present  famine  in 
India  and  oiir  sending  them  2.000,000  tons 
of  grain  we  have  taken  many  things  into  con- 
sideration- 
India  has  material  that  Is  essential  co  tu 
and  is  also  able  to  ptcrchase  grain  frcon  an- 
other country  and  pay  for  H  outright. 

The  United  States  has  tn  the  past  otrtalned 
burlap  frtjm  India  btrt  our  last  shipment  was 
held  up  and  sent  to  another  country.  If  we 
get  any  at  all  it  will  be  at  a  higher  price. 

We  suggest  this  2.000.000  tons  of  wheat 
te  sent  to  India  as  soon  as  possible,  half  on 
aa  exchange  basis  and  the  other  half  on  the 
basis  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Sincerely, 

lira.    E.    C.    RrnT.T.. 


Prisoners  Doa't  HaTc  To  Be  a  Biudea  m 
tke  Taxpayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WTSCONSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVB3 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  m  view  of  the  widespread 
interest  in  crime  prevention  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  an 
article  api>earing  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  magazine.  Wisconsin  Sheriff  and 
Deputy,  dealing  with  a  new  method  of 
handliiag  prisoners  in  Outagamie  Coun- 
ty, a  large  and  progressive  county  in  my 
district.  I  suggest  that  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  sound  administration  of 
justice  will  find  real  value  in  a  careful 
study  of  the  fine  work  ol  Municipal 
Judge  Oscar  J.  Schmiege  in  the  develop- 
ment cf  this  plan.  The  article  follows: 
PKisoNtKS  Do  Not  H.ivx  To  Be  a  Etmijat  on 

THI    TAXPA-rm OtTTACAMIK    COCTTrT    MAKXS 

THCif  Pat  Trxsm  Wat,  Cam  roa  Faiolus 
(By  David   L.  Brooker) 

A  new  method  of  handling  prisoners,  de- 
veloped from  the  dream  of  a  fcBward-lodfcing 
judge  who  wasn  t  afraid  to  stretch  thie  law 
a  bit  if  it  benefited  society,  has  paid  liig 
dividends  for  a  propesslve.  central  Wisconsin 
county  in  the  form  of  a  low  crime  rate,  almost 
no  juvenile  delinquency  of  consequence,  and 
dollar  savings  to  the  tjuqpayers  wiUch  nm 
Into  six  Qgtireb  yearly. 

Using  a  law  whlci  had  lain  dormant  on 
the  books  ttx  three  decades  as  a  legal  baais. 


Municipal  Judge  Ovc&r  J.  6chmlege.  of  Outa- 
gamie County,  carved  out  his  plan  for  a  day- 
parole  system,  under  which  prisoners  pay 
their  own  way  while  In  )aU,  suppcHt  their 
families,  and  repay  those  who  have  sustained 
financial  loas  because  ot  their  misbehavior. 
Sometimes  the  legal  footing  wan  shaky,  tmt 
the  lawmakers  caught  up  eventiially  by 
amending  the  statutes  which  provided  for 
allowing  prlaonen  to  work  while  confined  in 
JaU. 

Rehabilitation  was  the  principal  aim  of 
the  plan  as  first  instituted.  The  courts,  law- 
enforcement  offlrtals.  and  social  workers  still 
look  at  It  that  way,  tnit  the  average  taxx>ay- 
er,  at  first  crittcal  of  the  Idea,  now  can  meas- 
ure its  value  in  the  dollars  snd  cents  whidi 
Btsy  tn  his  pocket — and  he's  all  ttx  it. 

The  day-parole  plan  saved  Outagamie 
County,  with  a  population  of  Just  over  81,000. 
«95.942  in  1950  alone.  It  U  relatively  easy 
to  meastire  the  dollar  value  of  the  day  parole 
system  while  the  prisoner  actually  ta  ctm- 
fined  in  jail.  How  much  is  saved  t»cause  a 
man  has  been  rehabilitated  and  his  family 
kept  off  the  public  relief  roles,  perhaps  for 
all  time.  Is  a  mattCT  of  conjecture. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  plan  Is  sp- 
pUed  almost  exclusively  to  men  and  women 
who  already  have  failed  to  adjtist  themselves 
to  their  environment,  the  percentage  cl  faU- 
lUTs  is  remarkably  small.  When  lailures 
occtir.  society  in  general  is  the  loeer. 

The  day  parole  idea  first  was  conceived 
soon  after  Schmiege,  a  former  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature  and  Outagamie 
County  district  atttaney,  was  elected  Judge 
in  1JM3.  Appleton  industrialists,  with  war 
contracts  to  fill,  wwe  hard-preased  to  find 
enough  employable  men.  They  asked  the 
Jvdge  If  It  would  be  possible  to  use  prisoners 
to  help  the  war  effort. 

HTJBni  UIW  OH  BOOKS 

At  that  time,  the  Wisconsin  Btatut.?s  con- 
tained a  section  known  as  the  Huber  law. 
The  law  had  been  ^?onsored  many  years  be- 
fore by  State  Senator  Henry  A.  Haber,  a 
Dane  County  attorney.  The  law  provided 
that  prisoners  cotild  be  tised  as  farm  labor- 
ers, for  net  less  than  10  and  not  more  than 
12  hctirs  per  day.  while  they  were  serving 
time  There  had  been  almost  no  application 
of  the  law. 

Realizing  that  many  prisoners  would  l)e 
better  off  working  at  s  regular  Job  instead  cf 
sitting  In  jail  with  nothing  to  do.  Judge 
Schmlfge  authorlred  the  shertU  to  permit 
the  men  to  ^ork  out  of  the  Jail.  They  re- 
gained ccntned  except  d\iring  the  time  they 
actually  were  employed. 

It  took  a  rather  Uberal  Interpretation  of 
the  Huber  law  as  tt  then  existed  to  permit 
such  action,  but  the  Jut^e  felt  he  was  Ji*5ti- 
fled  on  the  ground  that  both  the  priamer 
and  society  benefited.  The  State  legisla- 
ture eventually  aereed  and  later  amended  the 
Huber  law.  making  tt  mandatory  for  the 
sheriff  to  allow  prtscners  to  work  out  of  the 
Jail  tf  they  had  regular  Jobs. 

Earnings  cf  the  men  weie  handled  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  sheriff  and  the  tremendous 
value  in  rehabilitating  prisoners  soon  l>e«»me 
evident.  Not  only  was  the  plan  continued 
after  the  war,  but  It  was  broadened  and  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  today  almost 
all  violators  who  are  not  regarded  as  a  men- 
ace to  society  are  sentenced  In  Outagamie 
County  under  the  day-parole  plan. 

TCOSE    HAD    TWO   CHOHJBS 

"The  day-parole  plan  has  provided  a  ?-iuch 
needed  intnmediate  institution  without  the 
expense  of  building  additional  facilities, - 
ju<^e  Schmiege  oidaina.  "Pormerty,  a  Judge 
was  confronted  with  but  two  choices  when 
sentencing  many  violators.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion (tf  aeadin«  the  man  to  prison  or  put- 
ting him  cm  prohatkn. 

"Often,  neither  alternative  was  the  right 
solution.  Priscn  meant  that  both  the  man 
and  his  family  would  become  public  charges. 


Despite  the  sincere  eflorts  of  many  prison 
officials  to  strai«;hten  out  men  in  their  ctis- 
tody.  sentencing  a  man  to  prison  often  was 
tantamount  to  sending  him  to  a  school  for 
crime,  where  all  chanct  for  rehabilitating 
the  individual  was  lost. 

"At  the  same  time,  probation  was  not 
the  answer,  because  I  knew  It  would  lie 
meraly  a  matter  of  time  before  the  man 
once  more  would  be  brotight  before  me  for 
probation  violation.  What  was  needed  was 
some  means  of  permitting  the  man  to  retom 
to  society,  und<ir  the  strictest  tyiw  of  super- 
vision, so  that  his  every  demvc  and  action 
could  be  guided  by  trained  personnel  along 
the  road  back. 

"The  day-parole  system  wtm  the  answer. 
Fortunately,  we  had  a  modem  Jail.  In  whleb 
prisoners  suited  for  rehabilitation  could  l)e 
kept  apart  from  confirmed  convicts  and  de- 
generates. We  didn't  expect  perfection,  nor 
did  we  get  it.  In  many  cases  we  were 
dealing  with  men  from  the  twttom  of  the 
social  barrti.  But  U  there  was  any  chsAca 
of  getting  a  man  and  his  family  back  to 
their  normal  place  in  society,  we  wanted 
to  do  it." 

There  are  two  methods  in  wbleh  Outagamie 
County  prisoners  are  handled  imder  the  day- 
parole  system.  Vtolstars  of  laws  of  a  less 
serious  nature  can  be  placed  on  what  is 
termed  "outside  probation."  Under  that 
system  prisoners  ars  pennttted  to  stay  at 
home  and  to  work  at  their  ustial  Jobs,  pro- 
vided their  behavlar  remains  good.  They 
report  pcriodicaUy  to  the  sheriiZ's  probation 
officer.  The  reporting  Interval  may  range 
from  twice  weekly  to  cmce  a  month.  It  Is 
determined  largely  by  how  wall  tbe  man  is 
able  to  abide  by  tbe  mloa  of  his  parobatiop. 
If  he  violates  he  is  retumad  to  court  and 
tbe  probation  is  revoked. 

Men  who  work  out  of  tbe  Jail  spend  all 
their  oS-Job  time  in  actual  oonflnemant. 
Their  activities  are  much  more  closely  super- 
vised and  the  chance  of  violation  Is  thereby 
greatly  re<tueed. 

rukn  a  naxnu 

The  two  methods  supplement  each  other. 
Application  of  the  day -parole  plan  is  ex- 
tremely flexible,  vrlth  tbe  exact  method  of 
use  determined  largely  by  the  prttoner  him- 
self. The  rules  may  vary  to  fit  each  indl'- 
vtdual  case. 

The  prisoner  is.  in  any  case,  always  under 
the  superrlsian  of  tht-  sheriff  and  his  re^ve- 
sentatives.  The  method  tn  which  a  man  Is 
supervised  can  be,  and  often  is,  changed  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  sentence  If  the  sheriff 
feels  that  E^lpervlsion  can  be  relaxed  or 
should  be  made  niore  strict.  In  numerous 
instances  men  held  In  confinement  becattse 
of  the  nature  of  their  crimes  are  permitted 
to  work  cut  of  the  Jail  beJore  their  term  ex- 
pires if  their  behavior  has  been  exemplary. 
Occasionally  they  are  permitted  to  iper.d 
week  ends  at  home,  or  even  go  outside  on 
probation.  Some  prisoners  have  been  n- 
leased  from  supervision  entirely  liefore  their 
sentences  were  completed  because  they 
showed  the  Judge  and  sheriff  by  their  l>e. 
havlor  that  they  were  ready  to  return  to  a 
pattern  of  normal  living. 

A  large  percentage  of  tbe  men  sentenced 
to  the  Otitagamte  County  Jail  under  the  day- 
parole  plan  have  been  convicted  for  non- 
strppcrt.  Tbe  day-parole  rystem  Is  especially 
suited  lor  that  type  of  case  twcause  it  pro- 
rides  the  answer  to  keeping  the  hotne 
together  as  well  as  saving  countless  dollars 
foe  the  taxpayer. 

Despite  the  tr«nendou8  rtrides  ma<lt  tn 
Outagamie  County  tn  haodllng  pilsoueis 
under  tbe  day-parole  plan,  and  the  result- 
ant benefits  to  tbe  men,  women,  and  ebfl- 
dren  directly  involved  and  society  In  general, 
Jud^e  Schmiege  lecogntaes  It  Is  only  a  ba- 
gtnnlnf .  He  ia  thtnklBg  of  the  day  wt*ii 
the  plan,  or  a  similar  Idea,  will  be  adopCad 
on  a  national  scale. 
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a*  bop**  tb*  <taT  is  not  tu  distant 
vtacD  a  m&o  T&nt«d  for  no&su]p;Mrt  In  Out- 
•fAinJ*  County  cma  b*  arrMtsd  on  in  Out- 
•fmzntc  Ocmaty  vmrr&nt  In  Loa  Angvlea, 
or  kfiAmt  or  Portl&nd.  or  vb«r«Ter  b«  may 
b«.  broucbt  Into  oourt  there  and  aent^nced 
to  vork  out  ot  tb*  jail  ao  ti»t  tb«  family  h» 
left  bdilnd  dow  not  become  a  public 
charf*. 

Ttn  St«t««.  includlnf  Wlaoonaln.  already 
have  Uw«  vtilch  operate  on  a  reciprocal 
baalB  la  nonsupport  caacs.  permlttlnf  one 
8tat«  to  brtng  aupoort  proccedlnga  In  au- 
otiMT  Stat*  The  f«cond  State  can  arrest 
tb*  famUy  daacttcr  and  require  him  to  make 
support  payiBHiu  far  the  family  back  home. 
The  Wlaoooatn  law  was  signed  by  the  Oov- 
araor  ooly  this  month. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•r  Safe   Ealcrpffisc?- 
f  HtMnUp  im  Pcftct 


EKTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  aTDE  DOTIE 


Df  TKB  BOOSS  OP  RE'RESKNTATiyiS 
r,  June  S.  19S1 


Mr.  OOTUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unantmnw  cooaent  having  been  here- 
tofore irantod  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  yoar  attention  and  the  attention 
of  erery  Member  of  Con^re^  to  the  two 
foOovinc  articles  which  appeared  In  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Boston. 

No.  1,  taerelnafter  set  forth,  is  an  edi- 
torial appearinc  Jxine  5,  1951: 
Pumnaamzr  rem  Puca 


itach  at  the  hMU  has  evaporated  from  tb« 
Senate  baarlncs.  But  they  continue  to  shed 
Ufbt  oo  the  great  Issues  of  foreign  policy. 
In  this  Ufbt  these  Issues  are  looming  larger 
than  the  llacArthur  dlsmlAsal.  vhlch  touched 
off  tb«  tuiiulrj.  liost  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  tarttmocy  has  uzMleracored  the  ralue 
to  the  United  States  oi  Its  partnership 
with  otber  trt*  nations.  The  military  lead- 
ers also  took  this  political  factor  Into  ac- 
count— the  partnership  has  measurable  mili- 
tary T«hM  and  weighed  heaTUy  in  all  policy 


Mr.  Aab— OP  denied  that  Amertcas  allies 
bad  f oread  the  general's  dumlseal.  And  the 
Jotnt  CblaCs  of  Staff  oppoaed  the  MacArtbui 
pf'^gr^nn  oo  military  grounds.  But  the 
Unltad  Statas  global  Interests  and  lu  rela- 
tloBahlp  with  the  United  Natloiu  were  In 
nataral  eoofllct  with  any  "go  It  alone"  policy. 
FtMldtttt  Truman  said  hli  basic  aim  was 
avoidlnf  a  talcvsr  war.  Tet  he  was  particu- 
larly ooocemed  also  lest  America  lose  its 
aiiiss.  For  ba  regards  peace  as  mainly  dc- 
pandant  oa  oialntaining  a  firm  partnership 
ot  peaoe-loTlng  peoples. 

Tbia  nawapaper  has  locg  held  that  the 
baildlnf  at  eioaar  bonds  of  brotherhood  Is 
tba  asMBttal  touiMlatlon  for  peace.  We  have 
ragardad  tba  United  Rations  and  the  North 
Atiaatle  Ttraaty  as  uaeful  steps  In  practical 
eooparaUon.  This  we  have  consldarsd  the 
wlaaat  eoons  for  tba  United  States.  This 
policy  is  not  a  mattar  of  personalities  or 
partisa.  It  la  nattbcr  a  pro-Trumao  nor  au 
aBtt-MKjJthur  poUcy— although  In  tba 
beat  oi  tba  recant  oontroecrsy  aoaie  folk 
iswnsil  to  (aal  tbat  U  anyooa  were  not  for 
tba  MacAithnr  ptogram  la  Korea  ba  must 
bs  for  tba  Wmit  Daal  la  ajncrlca. 

or  eovcMw  aay  pattitwblp  Bmt  ba  a  two- 
vay  afcart.  W  voald  not  fa?ar  aoy  syatam 
at  tataraattoBal  eoopatatioo  la  whieb  ooa 
tttf  an  tba  cooperating.    Mo 


tion  iB  sound,  not  even  a  family,  where  one 
partner  makes  all  the  sacrifices  or  Ktves  all 
the  orders.  Neither  the  United  NatUnxs  nor 
the  Atlantic  Pact  can  b*  tjcneflcial  if  it 
destroys  more  freedom  than  it  relfn.ics  f  r 
Its  members.  Both  should  be  constantly  ex- 
amined  la   this   connection. 

But  In  malting  this  examination  c.»re  r.i 
get  full  information  and  to  lay  aside  -.larr  w 
national  prejudices  is  required  It  is  very 
easy  for  Jingo  poUticiat-.s  or  j.«-ess  to  s*ir  up 
animosities  even  toward  friendly  pe<  pl.-s. 
But  the  best  hope  for  developintt  br  ti.ir- 
hood  and  buUdlni?  peace  is  among  those  ye  - 
pies  which  have  common  Icieais  of  freed  rn 
and  J'ostice.  a  common  interest  m  comb.r;M^ 
tyranny  and  aggression.  T^il«  is  scmetr.i:  .; 
to  remember  every  time  we  encounter  state- 
nients  or  actions  which  stir  reser.tmo:.'.  v:  l 
suspicion  against  our  natural  partr.e:;.  .\i 
home  or  abroad. 

In  today's  world  no  one  coui'.try  u  m  jrw.-i- 
tton  to  enforce  the  peace  None  Cdn  h.ilt 
tyranny  and  a^^resslon  by  itself  15 u:  a 
concert  of  peace-loving  coui. tries  l.-us  .i  p- 
portunity  to  lead  the  world  toward  p^^^^ 
And  one  country,  because  of  its  p.  wer  and 
position,  has  i-.n  opp*jrtunity  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  lead — not  drivp — that  concert. 
Americans  might  well  remind  theni.«elves 
dally  of  one  thing  m  Mr.  Achesor.  s  tf~ti- 
mony : 

"The  development  of  this  system  r'Tii...-»'s 
us  to  take  into  ccnsideraiion  the  cl.K.^z-^ri 
and  Interests  of  those  associated  wr:.  ;;<, 
Just  as  we  want  them  to  talte  into  Ciinsidfr.i- 
tlon  our  dangers  and   Intere.sts   ' 

In  effect,  it's  the  rid  rule  clothed  in  C.'.:  :  - 
matic  language  And  it's  i.s  baaic  ai.a  pr.>^:- 
tlcal  as  when  Jesus  spoke. 

No.  2.  ako  publi-shed  June  5,  1951,  is 
the  following  art:cie. 

State  or  the  Nation 

(By  Joseph  C    H<irsch» 

rtxx  ENTExnusz  OR  SArr  enteeprisf-' 

WasHiNGTCN  —  A  price-cut'.:::^  sc:  ,r!'.i;:e 
made  possible  by  a  Supren:e  Court  dec;-:.  :i 
and  set  off  by  the  speci£c  ac:i':'n  f  M  i  v  ■* 
in  New  York  City  is  doing  to  our  re:  u:  \-:  e 
■trucfore  what  price  stabilizer  M.lc'  D.- 
Salle couldn't  do.  Prices  are  ci  mi..c  d  .v:i 
not  because  the  G<:)vernment  iniposod  i  r  '.:- 
back"  but  because  a  vast  complex  p.i'tfiT.  A 
legalized  price  fixing  has  bt^er.  undermined. 

Many  a  heu^e'i'ife  i>  d«'M^'^t»>(i  »<  'ttested 
by  the  thi^usaiids  w  .lo  ha'.e  cr.u::.ned  the 
price-cutting    stores 

Some  retailers  ire  p>a.sed  because  goods 
long  stagnating  on  their  shelves  sire  moving. 

Other  retailer?!.  m<jstly  tl.e  smaller  ones, 
are  anxious  over  the  possible  long-term  ef- 
fect of  this  event  upon  the  whole  pattern  of 
retail  "distribution  of  goods  m  the  United 
States.  TTsis  could  lead  tu  thousands  of 
bankruptcies,  because  tiiere  .ire  ni.n.v  .^uiall 
stores  which  depend  for  *i.irM'  i;  •  the 
profit  from  g.>Jcla  with  prues  t-.xt-d  b  the 
manufacturer 

One  interesting  ai;:>ect  of  this  inft'*er  .,  its 
similarity  in  some  respects  to  what  hrt;  pr:.t  ! 
5  years  after  World  War  I,  when  retail  p.icrs 
were  high,  as  they  have  been  since  W  r  <! 
War  II.  and  were  brought  toppling  d  w:i  tiv 
the  Initiative  of  a  siiiijle  big  departn.ej.t 
store.  In  that  case  it  wns  Wdiuimaicrr  s 
which  set  off  the  big  plunge  with  a  .strauht 
cut  of  20  percent  on  ail  us  merchandise. 
This  time  It  was  Macy's  and  then  Gimbe;  s 
Which  started  it  off  In  b)th  cases  the  cut- 
Ung  began  in  New  York  City  and  spre.id  ut 
from  there  to  other  cities 

More  Important  Is  the  reminder  from  this 
event  that  some  day  we  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  whether  we  really  want  a  free- 
aotcrprtse  economy  In  the  United  Stares  or 
what  soma  textbooks  begin  to  call  a  safe- 
•atarprlse  economy. 

Certainly  an  economy  which  permits 
manufacturers  to  set  tho  retail  price  of  their 


pixiiK^s  and  enforce  that  price  through  t  -.e 
cnvirts  <if  the  land  is  not  really  a  free-enttr- 
prlse  economy  This  legalized  price  flxi  ig 
i.i  d  ne  in  the  name  of  fair  trade  T.le 
ob.e'-  fif  It  l.s  to  prevent  the  kind  of  pr.ce 
fu'tm^'  which  does  lorce  a  let  of  retailers 
1:.  iimkruptcy.  or  usually  has  done  so  In 
th»>  y.i'' 

It  an  be  .irgued  that  the  legalized  price 
fixing  of  the  f.ur-trade  laws  preserves  com- 
f^)eiitio.n  by  making  U  possible  f^-r  more  mer- 
c.^iants  to  stav  in  business.  Tlie  alternative 
could  bf  the  monopoly  of  larger  and  larger 
retail  units  driving  the  small  operator  out 
(>:  business. 

However  the  practice  is  s*iU  price  fixing. 
!•  IS  ■Ntil!  one  device  for  rl.;f;ing  the  market. 
I'  :)t-rmit.s  a  profit  to  less  enterprising  raer- 
r;n:,-<  ,i::d  inhibits  the  one  who  is  willing 
t.  T-,  T  .  operate  on  a  narrower  margin. 
\\":.f  hfT  t'o'id  or  bad.  it  Is  a  limitation  on 
frt'e  e'.!erpru>e  It  Is  a  movement  from  free 
enterprise  to  safe  enterprise. 

S::.ce  almast  every  segment  of  the  Amerl- 
c.in  fr  nomy  aiso  seems  to  be  moving  toward 
'  sa:r>  enterpri.se,"  it  is  not  surprising  that 
consumer-g^iods  manufacturers  and  many 
rftailers  ha-. e  moved  the  same  way.  Labor 
has  Its  niinimum-wage  laws.  Airlines  are 
guaranteed  fr  .m  failure  by  Government  sub- 
sidv  TiriSs  protect  many  an  industry. 
I'h''  fanner  clings  to  parity  prices.  The 
n;t-rtr  pa.  kers  are  in  angry  revolt  against  Fed- 
ei'il  t-:!  rt.s  t.,  bring  down  beef  prices.  If 
(•■■ef.  i.f  Ls  to  bt'  made  secure  In  his  business 
IT  industry.  At-.y  shouldn't  the  merchant  be 
protected  a=;a;nst  competition  which  might 
lead  to  barikr'.iptcy?     It  is  a  logical  question. 

Do  we  rea::v  want  to  go  that  way  as  a 
country?  There  seem  to  be  more  voices 
clamoring  from  every  segment  cf  our  eco- 
nomic life  for  security  than  are  raised  for 
the  more  traditional  form  of  free  enterprise. 
And  it  Isn't  a  new  trend  in  our  American  life. 
It  began  with  the  first  tartt!  and  the  first 
subsidy.  Those  were  the  oriijinal  moves  In 
the  direction  of  a  safe  er.terpnse  economy 
and  made  long  before  the  New  Deal. 

M  •.  -  .i.-'.d  Gimbel's  may  n  t  ha\e  run  any 
r>'a.  risk  and  danger,  but  at  least  they 
brought  a  reminder  if  this  kind  of  excite- 
ment into  one  corifr  -  f  cur  'safe  "  economy. 
We  are  getting  a  taste,  probably  brief,  of 
what  free  and  unt.ammeled  enterpri.se  was 
once  like.  Let's  watch  It  rlise'.y  and  exam- 
ine it  thoughtfully.  It  may  be  a  waning 
sight.  Also,  having  tasted,  we  mav  find  that 
this  U  what  we  want  to  go  back  to  after  all. 

It  i*  a  reminder  of  h^w  very  far  we  have 
come  from  being  a  true  frev-enterprise 
economy. 


What  the  Shouting  Means 


E.XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  CONNECTTCXT 

IN  THE  "lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Sp^-aker.  the 
accompanyme  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
WhII  Street  Joui-nal  calls  to  our  atten- 
tion the  meaning  of  the  favoi-able  re- 
spon.se  the  presence  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  In  this  country  has  received. 

The  author  notes  that  MacArthur  is 
lauded  not  so  much  for  his  military 
view-s  as  for  the  principles  he  represents. 
The  public  reaction  Indicates  that  Amer- 
icans are  fed  up  with  shoddy  machine 
politicians  who  seek  only  private  gain  at 
pubhr  expense,  and  welcome  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  courageous  American  whos« 
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devotion  to  duty,  patriotism,  honor, 
justice,  courage,  and  love  of  country  are 
readily  evident. 

It  may  well  he  that  the  furore  over 
General  MacArthur's  dismissal  was 
caused  mere  by  resentment  that  a  per- 
scn  representing  those  high  ideals  should 
be  fired  by  an  administration  represent- 
ing the  worst  in  poUtical  moral'.ty.  than 
by  public  acclaim  for  his  military-  poli- 
cies. 

The  letter  follows: 

WiWT  THE  SHOtrn.vo  Means 
Ecrrnp,  thf  'Wmi.  .Street  Jo'jknai.. 

I  have  heard  so  much  discussion  on  the 
streets.  In  t'oe  stores  and  shops,  afd  where- 
evcr  people  get  together  concerninE  the  dls- 
mis.sal  of  General  MacArthur,  that  I  would 
like  to  thr  w  in  my  2  cents'  worth  on  the 
matter  as  I  see  it. 

The  General  has  been  an  offlcer  In  the 
United  States  Army  for  52  years.  Hs  per- 
form ince  as  a  commanding  officer  In  World 
War  I  received  rutstanding  commendation 
from  General  Pershing  and  from  the  Con- 
gress. As  Supreme  Commander  of  Opera- 
tions in  the  Far  Eajat  m  'World  War  n  he 
made  headllnec  and  history  at  Bntann,  Cor- 
reg'dcr.  and  Okinawa.  But  through  all  of 
this  his  personal  popularity  was  never  equal 
to  others  of  his  rank  and  status. 

His  exploits  In  Korea,  prior  to  April  11, 
brought  forth  both  praise  and  criticiim  but 
neither  was  outatanding. 

At  1  a.  m.  on  April  11,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  the  general  had  been  relieved 
of  all  his  commands.  By  7  a  m  a  flood  of 
telegram*,  phone  calls,  and  letters  com- 
menced pouring  Into  the  Wblte  House,  to 
Senators  and  Congress,  and  99  percent  con- 
demned the  President  and  supported  the 
general. 

Two  million  Japanese  wept  as  they  waved 
good -by  to  him  at  Tokyo. 

Waiting  for  hours,  unprecedented  crowds 
greeted  him  at  every  stop  on  his  way  from 
Tokyo  to  New  York  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  In  a  welcome-home  demonstration 
that  far  surpassed  anything  in  tbe  entire 
history  of  the  country. 

Btrt.  wait,  let  s  take  a  look.  Was  that  all 
it  was?  Was  it  Just  approval  of  the  general 
they  wished  to  express?  I  believe  It  goes 
much  deeper  than  that. 

Let's  look  at  the  picture,  a  little.  In  the 
Far  East  and  at  home. 

Gen.  George  Marshjdi,  acting  for  the  White 
House,  delivered  control  of  China  to  the 
Communists  and  great  quantities  of  our 
money  and  materials  have  fallowed  this  de- 
livery for  many  years  p>asT.  England,  Prance, 
and  other  of  our  European  allies  are.  to  this 
day,  continuing  to  deliver  our  money  and 
materials,  received  by  them  through  Mar- 
shall-plan aid.  to  these  same  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  are  killing  and  wounding  our 
beys  In  Korea. 

We  learn,  a  little  at  a  time,  of  the  devastat- 
ing secret  agrcmeents  made  at  Yalta.  Tehran, 
and  Potsdam  by  our  ExecutlTe  and  State 
Departments  without  the  knowledge  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congress  or  the  peeple.  We  see 
our  timid,  weak,  and  wavering  Cozigress 
refuse  to  recapture  or  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional rights. 

We  fear  each  day  that  some  new  secret 
i-greement  pledging  our  men  and  money  tx) 
a  new  war  In  aome  distant  place  wiU  come 
to  light. 

Ccmmunlsm.  graft,  and  c(9cial  corruption 
spread  here  at  home,  with  little  fear  of 
prosecution.  Incompetent  btireaucrsta  in- 
creasingly hampo-  business,  big  and  little,  a 
ruinous  inflation  seems  Inescapable  and  the 
President  proposes  a  new  tax  program  that 
might  easily  complete  our  natl<Mud  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Into  tl.is  picture  bursts  a  m.in.  Maybe 
the  most  ueeded  man  in  America.     He  bursts 


Into  the  picture  because  he  has  been  fired. 
A  great  soldier,  a  great  statesman  has  been 
relieved  of  his  cotnmands. 

Suddenly  wc.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  realize  that  this  man  stands  for  and 
represents  everything  that  we  hold  dear: 
patriotism,  courage.  Justice,  honor,  devotion 
to  duty,  love  of  ojuntry. 

Suddenly  this  man  becomes  more  than  a 
man,  he  becomes  a  symbol:  a  symbol  cf  oin" 
birthright  of  freedom.  He  becomes  Mr. 
America,  himself,  and  ^wcatise  he  Is  Mr. 
America  we  take  him  to  our  hearts,  one  hun- 
dr>?d  and  fifty  million  of  us.  We  fly  to  his 
defense  and  we  raise  otir  voices  In  a  mighty 
protest  F-galnst  the  little  man  who  fired  him. 

And  in  otir  protest  we  are  saying  to  all 
officL^ls  In  high  places.  Hear  tis.  We  are 
Eick  of  communism  and  socialism.  We  are 
sick  of  secret  alliances,  betrayals,  plundering, 
and  double-talk.  We  have  ceased  to  care, 
are  you  Democrat  or  Republican;  we  demand 
to  knew  are  you  American. 

We  demand  leadership  that  Is  above  petty 
politics  or  personal  gain;  leadership  that  will 
bring  us  back  to  the  faith  of  our  founding 
fathers;  back  to  jtistire  and  honor;  back  to 
belief  in  otirselves  and  to  confidence  and 
trust  in  our  Government. 

That  Is  what  the  shouting  means  to  me. 

Rat  Latsoit. 

QtJTTMAN,  GA. 


Are   Americaa   Inventors   Bern;   Stiied? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

op  CALtFOBjn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESE>'TATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  American  people 
has  contributed  toward  the  fabtilous 
growth  and  development  of  cur  great 
Nation.  Prom  Franklin  and  Jefferson, 
men  who  themselves  displayed  inventive 
genius,  America  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  progress  through  invention,  and 
through  the  passing  years  our  natural 
resources  have  been  developed  and  our 
standard  of  Living  has  becone  the  highest 
in  the  world,  and  much  of  this  pheno- 
menal progress  has  resulted  frcon  the  in- 
ventions of  Americans  who  had  the 
vision  and  the  initiative  to  accomplish 
what  was  often  termed  "the  impossible." 

But  today  the  lot  of  tbe  inventor  is  not 
an  easy  one,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  technological  age  and 
see  each  day  the  restilts  of  mechanized 
warfare  where  equipment  most  be  con- 
stantly improved  in  design  and  perform- 
ance to  maintain  our  superiority  in  mili- 
tary strength  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

Instead  of  encouraging  our  inventors. 
^owever.  the  Govenmient  has  not  for- 
mulated a  practical  program  to  develop 
new  inventors  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  already  have  demonstrated 
their  inventive  genius,  especially  in  the 
development  and  improvement  of  mili- 
tary weapons. 

Many  inventors  go  broke,  some  with 
corporate  backing  receive  adequate  fi- 
nfinHfti  ctunpensatkm.  azKl  others  'work 
for  a  modest  fee  In  Govmiment  labora- 
tories. Many  more  gifted  inventors  de- 
velop their  experimental  models  in  home 
workshops  in  their  spare  time. 


Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  already 
recognized  the  need  for  stimulating  new 
inventions,  and  has  taken  steps  to  en- 
courage inventors  including  the  offer  of 
large  prizes.  AxKi  there  have  been  indi- 
cations that  Russia  is  maJdng  progre^ 
in  the  technical  field. 

We  in  America  must  laatntatn  our 
technical  superiority  in  land.  sea.  air, 
and  atomic  weapons  over  Russia,  and 
this  we  can  only  do  if  we  fuUy  utilize  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  American  people. 

The  following  article  from  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by 
Capt.  George  N.  Rcbillard,  United  States 
Navy,  presents  a  frank  appraisal  of  our 
inventive  system: 

Aaz    We    Stitukc   the    Imventobs? 

(By  Capt.  George  N.  EobUlard,  U.  8.  Navy, 
patent    counsel    for    the    Navy,    Assistant 
Chief  of  Naval  Refcarch  for  Patents;  with 
Beverly  Smith.  Washington  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post) 
America  must  Invent  or  die.    It  Ls  aa  sim- 
ple as  that.    We  and  our  allies  are  engaged 
In   a   strujyle.   the   «id   of   which   no   man 
can  foresee,  against  the  Communist  powers 
dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union.    To  counter- 
balance   their   greater    manpower   we   have, 
for    the    time    being,    technical    s'uperiarlty 
in  land,  sea,  air  E;nd  atomic  weapons.     So 
far,  this  has  deterred  the  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin from   attempting  a  world-vide  war  of 
conquest.     If   our   technical    Bupolortty    Is 
ever  lost  or  even  serloiisly  narrowed  down, 
we  may  find  ourselves  In  a  confKict  whlcb 
will  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  It. 

If,  on  the  other  baod.  we  can  widen  our 
technical  margin  in  weapons.  me«n while 
maintaining  adequate  armed  iaxcm  to  handle 
the  finished  product,  the  prospects  for  peace 
will  brighten.  The  Soviet  tosders  are  not 
likely  to  start  a  world  war  unlees  they  think 
they  can  win. 

What  then  has  America  to  fear?  Aren't 
we  renowned  for  our  inventiveness?  Don't 
we  have  the  greatest  research  Uboratortes 
in  the  world,  the  largest  number  of  trained 
scientists,  engineers,  technlrlsns  and  pro- 
duction men?     Undoubtedly  so. 

Yet  there  are  flaws  at  the  heart  of  our 
inventive  system  which,  unless  cc»rected. 
may  prove  fat&l.  The  flaws  have  not  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  President,  or 
the  Congress,  or  the  generml  public,  because 
they  are  obscure,  insidious  flaws,  like  a  viu- 
min  deficiency  which  covertly  weaJtens  an  ap- 
parently well-nourished  man.  These  flaws 
concern  our  system  erf  stim'ulsting,  evaltist- 
ing.  testing  and  rewarding  Inventions  pri- 
marily useful  for  military  purposes. 

My  work  as  patent  counsel  for  tbe  Navy 
has  given  me  an  intimate  view  of  the  Intri- 
cate channels  through  which  military  In- 
ventions flow — or  are  supposed  to  flow — 
from  the  mlncL  of  tbe  Inventor  Into  even- 
tual acceptance  and  use  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  study  has  forced  me  to  tbe  following 
reluctant  conclusions:  (1)  the  stimulus, 
the  incentive,  to  make  such  inventions  is 
weak,  especially  u  it  affects  the  Independ- 
ent inventor  «•  the  invraslor  employed  by 
the  Goverxunent:  (2)  methods  for  evaluat- 
ing and  testing  such  Inventions  sre  inade- 
qoste;  (3)  the  rewards  tar  such  inventions 
are  usually  capricious  or  paltry;  and  (4) 
the  sltuaUon  has  grown  wotac  rather  than 
better  in  the  last  16  months. 

This  situation  U  not  the  fault  o£  any  In- 
dividual. My  ccdleagues  In  other  depart- 
menu  who  deal  with  military  Inventions 
are  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  stimulate,  devel- 
c^.  and  reward  valuahte  new  ideas.  But  we 
are  all  caught  in  a  complex  d  laws,  repi- 
lations.  <»rlers.  and  customs.  Many  of 
these  barrier  were  orlglnaXIy  designed  to 
protect  the  Government  aga^ist  tbe  occa- 
sional greedy  and  unscrupulous  taventor. 
but  they  also  ser-.e  lo  discotirage  the  great 
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BaJorttT  o€  lcT«ntor»  who  »re  honest  »n<l 
ptttnouc  Uncle  Sam  U  now  to  weU  pro- 
tectad  afaiiut  inventor*  that  he  may  well 
i^f  out  on  the  nry  Inventlona  which  could 
••▼«  his  neck. 

I  danT  wmnt  to  paint  too  dark  a  picture. 
Our  iDTentor*.  despite  the  red-tape  entan- 
jlemenu  and  legal  booby  trap*  In  the  path, 
are  cvmtinulnf  to  devise  a  fair   number  of 
valuable  new  military  ttema.    Some  of  these 
men  go  broke:  some,  especially  11  they  have 
strong   corporate   backing,   are   suitably   re- 
warded.    In  Oovernment  laboratorlea  m^iny 
gifted  technlcl*ns.  on   modest  salarle*.   are 
devoting    to    military    invention    a    tolent 
which,  if  employed  in  the  industrial  world, 
would   brli^   them   big   money.     They   con- 
tinue to  do  this,  although  the  Government 
has  recently  curtailed  their  chance  of  ever 
sharing  in  the  profits  which  their  patents 
may    later    yield    commercially       But    some 
of  these  men.  I  know,  are  unhappy  and  dis- 
oouraged  under  the  new  restrictions,  a  state 
ot  mind  not  conductive  to  the  best  results. 
Te«.  tn  ^>ttc  of  all  the  dllBcultles.  Ameri- 
c*DS   are   stlU    coming   up   with   some   new 
nUUt*ry   tdcas.     Out   of   the   vast    reservoir 
of    American    Ingenuity    and    Inventiveness, 
«•  are  getting  at  least  a  trickle  devoted  to 
Um  Uttl«  matter  of  national  survival.    E\-en 
wttb   this  trickle,  we  may  be  outlnventlng 
Um  RuiatAiu.    I  hope  so,  bin  we  cannot  be 
sure. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  Russians  as  u 
tachnleally  backward  folk,  baffled  by  the 
eomplcxiUca  of  a  wheelbarrow.  This  smu; 
view  U  not  ahared  by  the  seasoned  Ameri- 
can Jet  pUots  who  have  been  dueling;  with 
RUMl&o  ICO-IS  Jet  planes  over  the  Yalu 
RlTcr.  80  far.  we  have  more  th&n  held  our 
own  with  the  ICG's,  but  news  reports  from 
Korea  Indicate  that  this  Is  not  becaiue  our 
Jets  are  better,  but  because  our  superbly 
trmlned  pUota  are  superior  to  the  anony- 
mous airmen — we  don't  even  know  wheth- 
er they  are  Russians  or  Chinese — who  fly 
the  IfUl's.  Some  of  our  pilots  assert  that 
the  MZO  is  actually  a  better  and  faster  plane 
than  ours.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz.  United  States 
Air  ^9ree  (retired! .  who  knows  his  air- 
plane*, says  the  lOG-lS  is  about  as  good  as 
our  own.  and  further  points  out.  In  a  re- 
cent latie  of  Newsweek,  that  "any  nation 
which  can  produce  as  good  a  fighter  as  the 
ICG-IS  also  Is  capable  of  producing  a  first- 
class  bomber  and  sooner  or  later  will  do  so  " 
The  dcllverablllty  of  atomic  bombs  de- 
pends largely  on  au plane  capabilities.  Our 
margin  here  has  been  a  major  deterrent  to 
war.  Row  it  appears  that  this  margin  is 
more  precartoxts  than  had  been  realized. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Russians  did  not 
Invent  tbe  )ct  engine — Just  copied  it.  It  is 
true  tliat  In  1B45  Russia  captured  many  Ger- 
man Jets,  and  later.  In  the  illusory  era  of 
good  feellnf  after  the  war.  was  allowed  to 
purchaaa  some  British  Nene  ]et  engines.  But 
the  MZO-IS  represents  s  swift  advance  over 
tbcee  early  models,  and  Indicates  extraordi- 
nary  aeblevement  In  invention,  research,  de- 
vclopmaot,  and  production.  This  goes  far 
twyoBtf  mere  copying. 

IncKlea tally,  the  Russians  have  been  ex- 
tremely eannj  in  Korea.  The  only  Impor- 
tant modem  weapon  they  have  unveiled  has 
been  tb*  MZG-IS.  and  they  have  cautiously 
flown  It  well  back  of  the  lines.  Consequently 
the  IfXO'k  which  we  have  shot  down  have 
eraclMd  la  OotuDunlst  territory.  Meanwhile 
■Goe  of  our  best  Jets,  challenging  near  the 
Tain,  have  fallen  Into  Communist  hands.  In 
ttot  grouod  l^tlzif  the  Russians  have  sup« 
piled  tbelr  cannon-fodder  comrades — Chi- 
neat  and  Korean — ^wtth  olieoleacent  weapons. 
We,  ocmfiroated  with  superior  numbers,  have 
had  to  ttarov  tn  many  of  our  new  weapons. 
BOBM  of  which  have  been  eat>tured  by  the 
Beds  aad  prooxpUy  rushed,  no  doubt,  to  the 
SoTlat  r«Mareh  laboratorlea.  The  Rtiaslans 
have  lawvad  aaore  than  we  in  the  exchange— 
tkMMOtm  dent  tn  our  technical  margin. 


The  Russians  are  pr  dutu.f:  a'.i  mir  t  n.!^"?. 
It  is  true  that  they  stoie  mmte  of  the  pl.u-.s 
from  us.  via  espionage  and  tffMs-n  E  r, 
even  with  this  help,  as  .H:iy  at  m:.;  t-v;.:- 
will  tell  you.  they  shuwed  a  huh  order  : 
technical  sktU  In  geiur_«  the  bv-mta  Int.i  pro- 
duction so  quicltiy.  Anerua  his  a:,  t;  .r- 
entJy    commandiiiK    lead    m    q'.i;u.t.'v  A- 

bombs.  We  shouid  be  able  to  h'  ,.:  1"  :  r 
many  years.  But  how  dt>  ut  deli'..':  .'■:.•  .  ' 
As  we  have  m-ted.  new  techniques  a:;;!  1;  - 
ventlons  could  shllt  the  balance  there  i.-.her 
quickly — in  which  ciise  our  big;  atom.c  .^^  jcK- 
pUe  would  lose  nauch  of  lt.s  de:erren-  ■  :    .e. 

How  can  backward  Russia  c  jm;  < t  in- 
ventively and  technically,  with  America,  the 
world  5  greatest  induf.tri.i:  i.aii  >n '  0;i  an  all- 
around  basis  she  can  t.  But  so  long  a.s  the 
Soviet  Union  intensively  cultivates  the  field 
of  military  Inventn.n,  and  we  neglect  it,  we 
are  m  dai.ger. 

Statin  long  ago  recosiazcd  the  technical 
backwardness  of  Ru.ssia  and  has  w  Tked 
feveri:-.,:y  to  repair  it  thr'jiijh  an  enormous 
system  of  technical  school.^  resear^-h  insti- 
tutes, and  engineering  l..boratone.«.  Every 
year  since  the  1920s,  tens  of  thous.-xnds  v'. 
the  bri -litest  Russian  ycunijsters  h.^ve  bt^e-; 
selected  for  technical  trainin*.  and  evidei. •.:;.■ 
the  process  is  beginning  to  .^hcw  re.sul'.s 

Stalin  also  reccunized  that  scien.,e,  rr- 
search.  and  en^lneeniik;  are  not  en-  m-'; 
They  can  go  only  so  lir  vu.le'^--  tht-v  <:r  ft  a 
and  fertilized  by  new  concepts,  new  ideas. 
new  inventions.  He  rea.st  ntd  that  inventors 
Invent  better  If  they  are  st.mulated  by  the 
prospect  of  large  rrwart'.s— prizes  which 
glitter  in  the  night,  keepma  the  inventor 
awake  to  puzzle  over  his  budding  new  ideas. 
And  so  from  time  to  time  we  read  In  the 
papers  dispatches  such  as  thi^:  one  of  a  few 
weeks  ago: 

"Moscow.  March  16— An  thcr  list  of  340 
Stalin  prizes,  totaling'  17,000  WO  rubles,  for 
Instrument  manufacture,  metallurgy,  and 
other  achievements  was  arLnounced  today. 
"The  list  was  on  top  of  141  prizes,  total- 
ing 11,000.000  rubies,  announced  yesterday 
for  scientific  research  and  invention. 

"The  lengthy  new  li.>t  covered  ftve  full 
pages  in  Mc^cows  principal  newspapers  ■ 

Such  prizes  run  as  hiuh  as  :OC,000  rubles 
apiece.  However  you  value  the  ruble,  thit 
Is  a  lOv  of  money  to  a  Russian.  N  te  '  ■■>. 
that  the  successful  inventors  cet  a  pi  iv  1:1 
the  new=;paper9  comparable  to  th.it  whicU 
we  accord  movie  stars  and  World  Series  he- 
roes. The  inventor  also  gets  something  per- 
haps more  precious  10  the  Russian  than 
money  or  fame:  his  "certificitc  of  invention" 
moves  him  into  the  pnviUxed  ranks  of  the 
technical  fraternity,  with  all  that  this  in- 
volves in  the  way  of  better  housing,  food, 
clothes,  and  service.  And  the  n-.ilir,irv  in- 
ventor Is  the  most  prlvllet;ed  of  all. 

Thus  Stalin,  the  real;.«il.  in  the  nationally 
vital  matter  of  .stimulating  new  Inventions. 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  profit  motive, 
with  trimmings.  He  knows  that  the  profit 
motive,  operating  thr<>ui;h  the  American 
patent  system,  made  the  United  ?*.>.*e^  in- 
dustrially great.  Unfortunately,  Un  le  Sam. 
so  far-slght«Kily  generous  toward  c  .mmfro  .1 
Invention,  has  absentmliidedly  drifted  in'  j 
a  fumbling,  nearsighted.  pejiny-wi.se-p<.iuna- 
fooUsh  policy  toward  military  invent,   -i 

America's  founding  fathers  fuily  under- 
stood the  crucial  imjxjrtance  of  Invention. 
and  the  need  for  stimulatlns;  and  rew.>rdSr.< 
It.  At  least  two  of  them.  Franklin  and  Jn- 
ferson,  were  themselves  men  of  invcM'.; .  »> 
genius.  And  so.  In  the  very  first  nrticlt>  f 
the  Constitution.  Congress  was  emp  wer  ■  I 
to  give  Inventors  "sxclu-ive  rights  •  •  • 
Jor  limited  times"  to  their  discovcru^ 

The  founders  hatejl  monopoly,  but  tlu  v 
considered  Invention  so  important  th.^t  ihoy 
gave  the  Inventor  a  temporary  mono[Kily  — 
later  set  by  Congress  at  17  years  — to  emi!  lv> 
him  to  profit  from  his  invention      He  c  u.d 


cither  m  .lun.rturo  and  sell  the  Invention 
himself  V  r  he  could  ^h.p  around  among  com- 
peting manufacturers  and  sell  or  license  his 
patent  to  the  best  bidder.  The  system  is 
not  alwnys  equitable  and  has  its  abu.ses,  but 
It  holds  out  ulilt  ru-K  rewards  which  have 
enormously  enti'ur.ond  American  ingenuity 
und  brought  •.  ■  "ur  -iioie  ci  untless  valuable 
foreign  Inventions  t  >  enrich  the  t;cncr.;l 
welfare. 


Comaienceir.ent  Address  of  Hon.  Daniel 
J.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF-SENTATIVES 

T}iur$dajj.  June  7,  1951 

Mr  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1(  ive  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REcor.D.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  my  coUeacue.  Hon.  Damel  J.  Flood, 
on  the  occa.sion  of  the  commencement 
exerci.ses  at  King  s  College; 

Education  is  a  prime  weapon  In  the  un- 
ceasing conflict  to  maintain  a  free  world,  and 
I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  privileged  to 
participate  in  these  slgnllicant  exercises 
under  the  auspices  of  Klnss  Collese,  a 
mighty  arsenal  in  Americas  educational 
forces. 

The  charn-ter  of  a  community  and  Its 
people  is  best  identified  by  that  community's 
Institutions,  and  m  this  respect  Wilkes-Barre 
and  the  Wyoming  Valley  can  count  itself 
well  blessed  in  havint;  the  capacities,  capa- 
bilities and  facilities  of  the  famed  Holy  Cross 
Order  at  Its  services. 

Throughout  .America  the  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  this  eiftod  religious  order  have  made 
telling  and  profound  contributions  to  our 
democratic  life;  out  Into  the  far  corners  of 
the  world  their  students  have  eone,  prepared 
In  a  number  and  variety  of  professions,  il- 
lumlnatinc;  democratic  concepts  and  making 
the  American  Dream  a  reality  m  obscure 
corners  of  the  earth.  Truly  theirs  has  been 
u  magnificent  st-'wardship.  and  we  honor 
ourselves  tonight  when  we  make  t:racious  and 
heartfelt  arknowledcement  of  the  debt  our 
community  and  contemporary  society  owe 
the  Fathers  of  the  Haly  Cross. 

Br.  adlv  C'  nsldered.  the  world  tt.xlay  Is  dl- 
V:  i.->l  in'o  •«,!)  rival  educational  camps;  one 
\i.'.  o  vooot; razes  man  as  a  creature  of  God. 
«  0.1  .'..■(!  with  individual  riehts,  at  liberty  to 
I>ur.sue  his  own  destiny,  and  to  develop  to 
the  fullest  of  this  capacities  amid  oppor- 
tunities in  freedom  The  other  regards  man 
as  a  thing  to  be  used,  degraded,  and  exploited 
by  a  state  which  denies  him  his  dignity,  robs 
him  of  hi.s  .-e;: -respect,  presses  him  into  slave 
labor. 

America's  tr.idirion  of  democratic  educa- 
tion is  one  oi  the  best  ;  .id  most  effective 
antitoxins  agatn.st  this  latter  ideological 
vtru.s  It  IS  a  matter  of  Justitiable  pride  that 
t;..  Ku.<  s  Ci-'llege,  yv.iT  college,  is  one  of  the 
brul.'  lu;lr.*  Ill  our  American  educational 
hrn..itnt'n: 

It  Is  I  (l::tlnctlon  to  be  encompassed  by 
(io  ir;-  >*on^  and  Inviting  a  ."iubject  as  I  have 
tl.c  h'.n-.r  i.i  treat  with  now. 

I  ;ira  indebted  to  you  for  this  opportunity. 
The  CMnsideratlon  of  our  subject  has  helped 
cl  infv  11  v  own  thinking,  and  I  must  confess 
the  delineation  has  enabled  me  to  refurbish 
my  own  intellectual  stores. 

As  we  look  out  over  this  sturdy  valley, 
its  ruKKtd  hhls  reaching  out  to  the  heaven 
ot  i  ur  ho^H^s— a   valley  described  with  such 
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vivid  eloquence  by  Bishop  Hafey  as — God's 
idle — we    look     upon     an    outside    world 
bllshted    by    disillusionment,    a    world    en- 
gulfed in  a  deepening  spiritual  crisis. 

Amid  the  increasine  external  disharmonies 
and  strife,  confronted  with  social  dynamics 
of  violence,  challcnejd  by  the  marauding 
International  antigods.  the  soul -searching 
question  each  one  of  us  must  put  to  hlrr.- 
Fclf  .s    What  am  I  going  to  do  a'oout  it? 

Before  making  answer,  let  u.s  look  together 
at  the  world  today  and  collectively  appraise 
l:. 

In  vast  areas  of  the  globe  freedom  Is  denied 
10  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 

Tni.s  m  itself  is  not  new  Such  situations 
have  existed  since  men  first  began  to  think 
In  te  -T.-?  cf  prrs-jr.al  frce'C'':ni,  What  make.s 
tcda* 's  situation  particularly  erave  is  that 
the  men  who  control  the  slave  world  are  am- 
bitious icir  global  mastery  These  men  are 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  and  they  are  a 
thre.it  to  all  men  everywhere  who  believe 
In  hum.3n  liberty. 

The  Soviet  world  Is  well  .mobillzrd  The 
tctal  re-ources  of  the  Coirmunist  world  are 
being  directed  to  one  purpose:  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  global  objective;  of  the  Soviet 
ruler? 

The  Kremli..  masters  have  latmched  upon 
the  world  a  new  ver.>ion  of  an  old  imperial- 
ist dre.im  of  world  conquest 

When  in  1945  the  world  had  the  ri?ht  to 
er.tert.iin  the  hope  for  p^-^ace,  and  when  the 
democrnces  demobilized  iheir  armies,  the 
Sovier?  kept  their  armed  forces  Int-ict.  In 
fact  idded  to  them.  The  energies  cf  their 
people,  the  resources  of  their  lands  were  con- 
centrated upon  improving  their  military 
power  Stalin  and  his  cohorts  renewed  and 
Intensified  repression  amo.ig  their  own  peo- 
ple. Wherever  their  arm.ps  had  flowed  ;n 
defeat  of  the  Axis,  they  expended  iheir  own 
system.  In  addition.  thiDugh  "subversion 
and  the  threat  of  their  miiitary  might,  tl.ey 
soueht  to  lmp<-^^■.e  that  system  up'ir.  other 
countries. 

We  nil  know  that  the  S  viet  sv.stPm  l3 
destructive  cf  the  moral  and  spiritu;=.l  values 
which  freemen  cherish 

We  knr.w.  now.  if  we  didn  t  before,  that 
the  pe  ce-minded  people  must  be  strone  m 
every  way,  that  metho->ds  must  be  frund 
at  every  turn,  to  foil  the  false  prophets  •■'! 
totalitarianism,  overcome  wrong  ide.is  wt-li 
right  ones.  In  addition  to  adequate  physic, il 
preparation,  we  must  marshal  the  moral  im- 
peratives 50  that  tlie  world  will  be  nd  ct 
terror,  aggressi.jn.  and  the  spiritual  casual- 
ties of  police  stateism. 

An  evil  tyranny  is  abroad  In  the  world. 
Aggression  stalks  rampant  aiid  .'uncle  law 
prevails  as  the  strong  devour  the  weak. 

This  is  good  reason  why  you  and  like- 
minded  ycuns  men  should  be  encouraged 
to  go  into  public  life,  for  by  vour  educati'  a 
and  training  you  are  defenders  of  liberty, 
able  champions  of  truth,  adviicates  of  free- 
dom .-nd  justice;  you  have  bean  fortified  by 
faith  and  scholastic  dialectics  to  vanquish 
the  etiemy. 

Yours  has  been  a  great  privileee  in  the 
days  which  you  have  attended  King's  Col- 
lege You  have  walked  in  company  with  the 
gre.Ttest  mteiiects  in  history  as  you  have  pur- 
sued your  studies.  You  have  literally  had 
the  ccm.nanionship  of  the  saints.  From  the 
word  of  .Acquinas,  and  Augustine,  and  Boni- 
face and  the  other  brilliant  lights  of  the 
ages  you  have  taken  to  the  highest  summits 
of  human  thought.  Yours  has  been  a  mem- 
bership in  thLs  exalted  intellectual  circle; 
nowhere  in  the  human  domain  Is  there  any- 
thii.i  to  approach  or  equal  the  treats  of 
Intellectuality  and  moral  pedagogy  which 
were  your  dally  fare. 

By  association,  study,  application,  and  In- 
spiration that  ccmes  from  the  lofty  pursuits 
you  have  been  engaged  In.  you  are  now  pre- 
pared to  take  your  place,  no  matter  what 
your  ultimate  choice  of  profession.  In  the 
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ranks  of  those  able  to  combat  the  errors  of 
secularism,  the  subtleties  of  false  prophets, 
the  sharp  and  shrewd  sophistries  of  the  Com- 
munisu. 

Would  that  yoiir  number  were  legion.  We 
need  you  on  the  firing  line  of  democracy. 

We  who  believe  in  liberty,  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  Christian  principles,  who  know  man- 
kind as  the  family  of  God,  belong  in  the 
public  areca.  Men  of  stalwart  convictions 
In  righteousness  are  needed  in  our  public 
fortims  to  awiiien  and  rally  the  free  world. 
We  have  need  of  a  spiritual  mobiliziition. 
We  need  to  stinimon  all  our  strength  to  the 
task.  In  the  sum  of  its  united  resources, 
abilities,  and  spirits,  the  free  world  has  the 
strength  to  cope  with  the  present  dan^.:er — 
if  we  are  truly  aware  of  the  danger 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  present  threat  to 
the  democratic  world.  General  Eisenhower 
said  recently: 

"What  nation  is  more  capable  more  ready 
for  providing  leadership  than  the  United 
States?  We  have  been  spared  much  o!  the 
dnscourr.^ement,  the  defeatism,  the  destruc- 
tion tha'.  hao  been  visited  up<-'n  Europe  We 
are  ycungcr.  We  are  fresher  and.  a  further 
Important  point,  we  are  farther  from  the 
immediate  danger." 

This  challenge  to  United  States  leadeithip 
comes  a:  a  time  when  as  a  nation  and  a  peo- 
ple we  are  stronger  in  potentials  than  ever 
before  in  our  his:,jry. 

Presently  we  have  at  work  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people  in  our  history.  Some  v.- hat 
more  than  61.000  000  people  are  employed, 
"lie  gross  national  product  is  somewhere 
around  the  total  of  $300,000,000.  All  of  this 
is  the  product  of  a  free  scclety,  for  .Ameri- 
cans boUeve  fervently  m  valu?s  upon  which 
cur  contemporary  society  is  biisfd:  freedom, 
tolerance,  respect  for  the  individual,  rigard 
for  human  dunity.  free  labor.  These  are 
strong  weapons  which  are  capable  of  uni- 
versal application. 

In  contrast  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
de.sp;;e  all  the  claims  and  pretensions  of 
Sv'Viet  totalitarianism  the  fact  remains  that 
the  sterile  negativism  of  such  a  system  can- 
not produce  an  abundant  life.  And  this 
despite  the  fruits  to  the  Russian  state  of 
slave  labor,  the  cixrcion  of  the  state  collec- 
tive farm  system,  the  exploitation  of  women. 
Found  in  the  police  state  are  all  the  ugly 
features  of  human  degradation.  We  see  in 
Soviet  Rus.Ela  the  cruel  and  logical  end  re- 
sult cf  a  system  founded  upon  the  base  of 
atheism. 

It  is  because  of  the  nihilistic  philosophy 
cf  sovletlsm  that  the  world  today  is  caught 
up  in  a  crisis  of  stark  and  unquestionable 
reality.  In  the  world  of  communism,  force 
reigns  supreme.  The  concept  of  interna- 
tional relationshipo  is  one  of  rampant  nthil- 
Ism.  Contractual  obliiiattons  are  unrecog- 
nized and  unbonored,  juridical  law  is  a 
mockery;  God  is  scorned  In  blasphemous 
denial.  And  thus  the  world,  because  of  this 
scourge.  Ls  afflicted  wuh  wars  launched  with- 
out prior  declaration  of  hostilities,  invasions 
and  depredations  without  any  ofifense  from 
the  victims.  We  do  not  need  to  look  further 
than  Korea  for  proof  of  what  I  have  just 
outlined. 

What  can  we  expect  from  nations  which 
have  no  convictions  01  what  is  right  and 
what  Is  wrong?  If  ruling  powers  do  not  be- 
lieve in  God  or  refuse  tc  give  recognition  to 
absolute  moral  values  where  can  we  expect 
them  to  dwell  except  In  the  sewers  of  war? 
When  men  have  no  moral  controls  and  are 
moved  by  lusts  and  the  Insatiable  desire  for 
raw  power,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  honor 
any  of  the  hvimanities?  Certainly  such  men 
will  have  no  fine  consideration  for  the  rights 
of  others;  obligations  will  mean  nothing  but 
convenient  pretexts  to  gain  a  mean  advan- 
tage for  further  exploitation.  'When  brute 
force  becomes  the  criteria  of  power  and  au- 
thority, human  beings  and  their  rights  be- 
come so  many  pawns  to  be  crushed  In  the 


hopper  of  expediency.  When  a  large  section 
of  society  becomes  peopled  with  such  human 
anomalies  what  can  be  expected  but  a  multi- 
plication of  conflicts,  explosions  of  Inspired 
revolutions  and  bloody  wars. 

As  men  think,  so  they  are.  hence  the  gnve 
necessity  for  Godly  education  and  warriors 
of  the  intellect  who  will  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  task  cf  destroying  the  moral  nihilism 
that  threatens  to  engulf  our  age. 

To  put  it  In  the  eloquent  and  pertinent 
words  of  Pope  Pius  XI: 

"We  cherish  the  firm  hope  that  the  fa- 
naticism with  which  the  sons  of  darkness 
work  day  and  night  at  their  matei'lallstlc  and 
atheistic  propaganda  will  at  least  serve  tlie 
holy  purpose  of  stimulating  the  sons  of  light 
to  a  like  and  even  greater  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Divine  Majesty." 

Let  there  be  no  mlstalte;  Moscow  Is  out 
to  eradicate  God  from  men's  minds  and  their 
lives. 

Again,  as  an  answer  to  this  threat,  I  glrc 
you  the  pertinent  words  of  the  Rev.  James 
Keller,  famed  M&ryknoU  missionary  and 
writer : 

"If  thf  enemi~-s  of  clvUUiatlon  work  furi- 
ously to  eliminate  God  from  everything  la 
order  to  destroy  our  liberty,  that  ought  to  be 
argument  enough  for  us  to  work  ever  more 
zealouiJy  to  put  God  right  back  Into  every- 
thing." 

Not  to  belabor  the  point  but  to  realBrm 
it.  I  take  the  liberty  to  adduce  another 
iUustration  of  this  American  concept  from 
the  Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington, 
who  said: 

"Of  ail  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  Let  us 
with  caution  indulge  tbe  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion." 

In  other  words  we  must  bring  spiritual 
truths  to  life  in  America  and  the  world.  Lip 
service  is  not  enough.  Now  as  never  before 
we  nee<l  dedicated  men  and  women  In  the 
service  of  America.  In  our  concepts  of  citi- 
zenship we  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
a  man  cannot  exercise  his  Individual  rli/ht* 
without  assuming,  at  the  same  time,  h!s  Indi- 
vidual responsibilities,  otherwise  he  will  soon 
find  his  rights  have  vanished. 

Society,  in  effect,  is  the  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  images  thai  arc  hung  In  the 
mind.s  of  people. 

It  is  spiritual  sickness  rather  than  any- 
thing else  which  Is  the  cause  of  most  of 
our  pre.^nt   ills. 

Strength  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  will 
of  the  people.  It  depends  upon  manpower, 
productive  capacity,  raw  materials,  above  all 
on  the  sense  cl  dedication  to  the  common 
good. 

As  educated  Americans  who  truly  believe 
In  brotherhood  we  want  to  construct  a  world 
where  misery,  poverty,  and  disease  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  have  the  task 
of  translating  the  noble  concepts  of  de- 
mocracy Into  terms  which  men  on  the  back 
streets  of  the  world  can  comprehend  and 
embrace  with   enthusiasm. 

In  this  respect  we  can  say  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  men  everywhere  who 
^alue  fi-eedom  had  a  greater  need  to  know 
the  truth.  Just  as  we  have  need  of  men  who 
live  by  the  truth.  More  and  more  people 
will  Join  on  our  side  as  we  demonstrate  the 
living  truth.  We  have  to  validate  Increas- 
ingly our  purpose  with  good  deeds.  As 
President  Truman  has  said  no  ably:  "Mate- 
rial things  are  ashes  If  there  Is  no  eplritu&l 
backsTOund  for  the  support  of  material 
things."  Happily,  we  ere  now  giving  this 
good  example. 

The  one  hope  for  mankind  Is  the  adoption 
and  appUcatlon  of  the  philosophy  which  you 
have  been  taught:  That  man  U:  •  creaturo 
of  God  and  that  we  are  our  brother^  keeper. 
No  subject  Ls  of  more  Importance  for  I 
am  convinced  that  the  kind  of  a  future  we 
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trtn  tev*  vtn  be  Oft«rmlned  by  tho  quaUty 
of  lM4nrahtp  we  prorlde.  Much  dependa 
oa  Um  prtpantton  of  this  and  (Ksnlng  gen- 
cntloiM  of  (tadecta  to  iindenrtmnd  tbe  pisoe 
of  tim  United  St»tc«  In  world  affaln  and  to 
pUy  tbctr  parta  jomtty  with  the  men  and 
women  ta  tha  ott»r  trc«  nations  In  entab- 
ttehtng  Craadom.  frtendshtp  among  natlona, 
and  the  wen-betng  of  all  humanity 

Tha  quattty  of  leadership  wMch  the 
Unltwl  Stataa  can  flT«  to  the  free  world 
diirinf  the  yean  of  tension  ahead  will  be 
detcnnlnad  by  the  degree  to  which  our 
people  nadtntand  the  people  of  other  na- 
ticna,  and.  la  turn,  by  thetr  understanding 
of  us.  Wnbout  this  psychological  basis  for 
paraaaent  peace,  a  tuccessfiil  military  ef- 
fort would  be  of  little  raliie. 

First,  we  must  assist  In  dereloplng  In  the 
United  States  an  understanding  of  and  a 
■TiiiUanmii  regard  for  persons  and  cultures 
dUtanBt  from  our  own;  secondly,  we  must 
help  eraata  In  other  countries  a  construc- 
tive uiwlHatandlnc  of  the  American  way  uf 
life;  thtnfly.  we  must  cultivate  In  all  of  our 
nations  a  sense  of  participating  member- 
ship In  tlM  larger  world  community.  Tour 
tralBlag  and  your  education  are  bullded  on 
vmloas  which  tie  In  directly  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  these  oblectlves. 

HavtBC  akld  this  we  must  never  forget  thst 
Communists  are  zealots:  to  them  the  cause 
Is  more  than  life:  they  serve  It  with  fanatic 
saerlAee:  they  arc  everlastingly  on  the  }ob 
endeaTorlDC  to  achieve  thetr  diabolical  ends. 

We  TBitmi  be  alert  to  reco^nlae.  Identify. 
and  condemn  the  ethical  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy wtiieh  la  communism. 

Our  ttaya  aaed  not  be  a  rcctulem  to  dvlli- 
■ation.  Let  ua  apprehend  the  true  nature 
at  tlM  orlala  and  act  decisively. 

We  have  the  tmusual  privilege  of  Uvlng, 
obecrvlng  and  thinking,  and  acting  in  one  of 
the  great  and  crucial  periods  of  history. 

Toa  arc  to  be  eoocratulated  especially  for 
bclsg  gratfuatad  into  a  world  which  offers 
an  nnrtvalad  typoi  tunlty  for  service.  To 
balp  tn  the  vital  tasks  which  remain  to  be 
meeampiUbBA  in  the  name  of  elvillaation.  Is 
a  f*»t~^  to  b«  xiilwil  highly. 

Tills  to  not  to  stigar-ooat  the  pill.  n<n-  to 
blend  ourselves  to  the  retOltles.  We  have 
many  swioua  proMaoBs.  We  must  be  warned, 
bat  w«  mat  not  be  panicked  to  the  point 
where  oar  powers  at  eosnprehenslon  ara 
^\wptttmti  our  wlU  to  act  paralysed. 

riutiiiaf  toa  of  dooiB  may  well  serve  the 
enemy.  There  to  a  modified  philosophy  of 
dispslr  goiiig  the  rounds  anxmg  some  of  our 
yoaac  psoito.  It  foes  something  like  thto: 
tbs  'sorti  to  roablnf  to  saU-deetruetlon  so 
wtaTk  ttas  USB.  what's  th»  percentage  of  my 
BcMta^  Cast  to  the  old  truths  and  values. 
Why  not  Uve  f<»'  the  moment  and  enjoy  all 
Itoa  liassanB  tbs  world  aflordsT" 

IWs  at  SOOTM  to  ths  esaenee  of  hnmatortty. 
It  to  SB  sMlestkm  In  the  face  of  moral  reall- 
in  the  ranks  of  the  believers. 

We  sad  Many  mlUkms  like  ua  who  are 
in  ttoe  great  belief  and  faith  that 
It  worit  on  earth  to  not  complete,  that 
tha  Olvtns  WUi  ordslns  thst  mankind  eon« 
ttaos  In  Mb  atoBlon  of  the  eonquast  of  good. 
W*  oraMaBearlosB  Catth  in  the  pmyoeee  at 
Itfs  •  •  •  no  amount  of  dlaholleal  prop- 
agsBds  akooM  tauss  ua  to  deny  the  In- 
BttinClBB  ysftrntoms  of  our  aooto.  From  ths 
iiiapli  Bllsii  at  hto  nature. 
e«B  f«VB  tbs  fUth  and  the 
to  dsfCfld  any  anesay. 

So  tot  OS  not  he  dtomsyed.    Ths 
cMStle  toortd  to  slroi^.   It  to  rich  la  practical 
TUiuMgh  sslf-hetp  and  oar  as- 
V  fMsads  abroad  ars  making  rapid 
eeoiMnnle  health;  la  many 
polttleal  sUblUty  to  be- 
of  AaerieaB  aid. 

IB  BrtsBss  «s  s«  mslrinf  adaalrabis  prcv- 
fssi  as  ttos  frsB  iptott  of  man  rsachaa  pss^ 
pgBStuusty    tmpenetrabie.    Deeptte 
leatilctfcms  and  ths  rathlaaa 


but  foolish  Isolation  Imposed  by  police  states 
the  human  iplnt  is  mHklnj;  new  conqu«*tB. 

T^lnk  for  a  mriment  of  the  wonders  which 
have  heen  broufjht  to  pass  in  yrjur  uwn  shcrt 
lifetime.  Science  everywhere  Is  treaklni? 
down  barriers.  The  world  Is  bt'comiu.!:  a 
neighborhood.  The  pertertionB  of  -  ommunl- 
catlon  are  linlctntf  the  plobe  up  In  a  ei"'rii>rt 
party  line — everyone's  llstenlm^  In.  f-e^yone 
knows  what's  goiug  en  Yesterday.  tPle"iR!on 
was  an  awfcwarti  experlnienr.  tiod^y  there  p.e 
millions  of  sets  In  mUUons  of  home  I'.- 
dustrtal  chemistry  Is  dally  trrinsforminc  'ht^ 
physical  world.  Inrreasing  the  utllitv  of  nia- 
terlaL"*.  end  adding  to  total  ccmforts  er.gl- 
neerlng  is  achieving  feats  which  ir.ai'.r'  the 
so-called  Eight  Wonders  cf  the  V.'->r'd  an 
heirloom  cf  the  pa.st,  io  many  are  '.'s  prodi- 
gious and  awesome  acconapUshments 

D'*'?ll  for  a  moment  upon  :.\^  lmpil'"-'''lons 
of  a  peaceful  atomic  age.  Think  of  the  in- 
finite applicatlciia  of  this  mvFtertous  piwer 
for  the  improvement  of  man  s  1<  t  and  the 
betterment  of  the  earth — if  *t«  '^rent  p  wers 
can  be  used  constructively  and  exclu.sl'. e;y 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

All  of  thl£.  this  growth,  this  achievtmeiit. 
this  projtress  over  the  years  and  the  decades. 
may  well  be  the  unfolding  oi  a  divuie  pur- 
pose. But  by  bit,  man  Is  beln^;  aliowecl  *  > 
peer  behind  the  ciirtain  of  natures  mysterips 
and  the  manifold  resotirces  of  Gcd's  created 
world  are  gradually  beln^  ni..c!e  iti^ivvn  to 
him.  With  the  proper  disposition  en  mar.  s 
part,  with  a  spirit  of  hunibic  dedication  .lul 
a  yearning  by  him  to  Improve  the  world  of 
supreme  creation,  who  can  s.iy  what  !.:n- 
cotinted  and  untold  wonders  t.he  Lord  has  ip 
store  for  His  children? 

I  h8"e  a  confesiicu  to  make.  In  niy  vi  ;v;;h 
and  up  through  my  college  days  and  'ji.  i:.:o 
later  years  I  never  fully  appreciated  or  under- 
s  ood  the  full  or  proper  meaiilni;  of  cum- 
mencement."  What  a  strange  word.  I  would 
say  to  myself;  what  a  strange  word  to  dtscrlte 
the  completion  of  a  course  of  study 

Yet,  as  I  stand  here  tonight  and  l'X/<  Into 
the  faces  of  this  magnificent  Rraduarlrig 
class.  I  can  say  that  I  now  feel  I  fully  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  commencement. 

Literally  and  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  as  I  aee  it.  you  are  about  to  commence 
the  greet  adventure  of  full  and  vital  liv- 
ing •  •  •  as  men  of  God  who  have  been 
trained  to  see  the  working  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  drama  of  the  world.  Yju  are 
to  be  envied  in  what  lies  ahead  for  these  are 
times  which  Invite  greatness  of  soul 

Never  since  the  dawn  of  creation  has  there 
been  a  greater  opportunity  for  creative  lU  mi? 
than  Is  now  yours  as  you  progress  the  ad- 
vancement of  yoxir  career.  You  step  actually 
Into  a  tumultuous  world — on  all  sides  there 
are  forces  that  will  call  up  the  most  con- 
structive combative  Instlncu  for  ^^'d.  In 
the  battle  for  a  better  world,  yours  ks  a  role 
to  be  coveted.  And  unstinted  praisp  must 
be  given  to  the  proud  parents  here  tcuight 
who  through  diligent  devotion  and  devoted 
ahrephcrding.  and  who  know  what  sacrifices, 
tuiv  made  It  possible  for  you  to  be  sri  pre- 
pared for  the  struggles  and  opportunities 
ahead.  Ood  is  not  unmindful  of  such  stew- 
ardahlp,  and  always  let  us  remember  that  He 
to  never  outdone  in  generosity. 

Keep  In  mind  as  you  go  about  your  dally 
tasks  that  human  progress  has  never  been  in 
a  direct  line  of  ascent.  There  have  been  ad- 
vancea.  peaks,  and  then  descents  into  valleys; 
progress  and  retrogression,  but  also  the  next 
forward  move  brings  man  to  a  higher  state 
of  emlnenos.  Thus  It  has  been  since  the 
dawn  of  Ufa.    So  it  is  in  our  times. 

Bsmsmber.  too.  that  the  trials  which  beset 
tha  eon  temporary  world  have  their  counter- 
psrta  la  all  phases  of  history.  Nothing  that 
to  good  eomes  eaally.  Souls  are  seared  the 
earns  as  ttssi  U  put  to  the  tes;  of  the  white- 
hot  Same,  but  champions  of  rlghteouane^ 
have  never  been  lacking. 


In   the  diys  of  the  early  church  we  had 

our  m.-rtyrs.  They  weie  fortified  by  a  creed 
and  a  faith  that  persecution  and  death  could 
!■  t  -J.  ike.  They  knew  the  Joy  of  vital  living 
tor  a  (Treat  principle.  You  are  the  rich  n- 
heritors  of  this  great  tradition.  And  juet  as 
in  those  da  vs.  there  is  now  need  for  ttout- 
hrarted  advocates  of  the  principles  for  'Vh!  :h 
Cnnst  fjave  H;s  life  in  the  great  redemptive 
s...rri;ire 

And  never  forpet  that,  despite  tht  perse- 
tuticn.s  the  apparent  victories  of  the  forces 
(-.;  d-;.'icr.PS8,  the  niany  threatened  cuUspies 
of  civlll7.ed  society,  the  forces  of  rlghleous- 
nc^  h.i'.f  always  emerged  triumphant,  and 
so  U  will  be  in  thus  our  day--and  so  even  into 
the  enc'  of  time.  Tliis  is  His  promise — and 
utir  stiield. 

St)  he  it  e'>:~/d  heart  :.nd  good  cheer.  You 
have  been  well -trained  and  fortified  by  your 
teaching  for  your  crucial  mission.  Embrace 
It  witi!  enthusiasm  and  the  conviction  of 
the  ritjhteousrjess  of   your  cause. 

The  v.^r.d  '  .day  h:us  abundant  need  of 
wha'   :oii  have  to  offer. 

It  needs  vour  spirit,  your  vigor,  your  energy. 
V  ur  iritetjrlty.  your  ethical  values.  It  needs 
your  faith. 

I  r::v  -.v  v.ni  w.ll  meet  the  challenge  cf  god- 
lesane^  as  true  Christian  soldiers.  I  know 
you  will  strut;gle  honorably  with  your  fel- 
I  w  Amerlcan.s  to  preserve  the  peace;  and. 
at  ail  cimts  to  prevent  the  debauchery  of 
truth.  jusUce   and   freedom. 

In  onclusi  in.  I  would  leave  you  with  this 
Snui  thought: 

Le'  us  have  the  courage  to  act  If  It  bene- 
fits humanity.  What's  brave,  what's  noble, 
lets  do  It.  Then  we  should  be  proud  to 
be  ciiled  the  cJiUdren  of  God."  (Shakes- 
p<Lare  m  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.) 


The  B-36  IntercoDtuentk]  Bomber  It  Not 
the  Only  Part  of  Our  Strategic  Air 
Power  That  Deters  Affresnoii ;  the  Me- 
dium Bomberi,  B-50  and  B-29,  and 
Six-En^ed  Jet,  B-47,  Are  Alio  Im- 
portant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKJN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Du- 
mont  Corp  ,  has  introduced  a  ne'w  pro- 
eram  which  will  be  televised  over  the 
Dumont  network  and  Its  coaxial  cables 
enrh  Sunday  evening  on  channel  5.  at 
8  30  p  m. 

The  program  entitled  'Tentagon. 
Washintiton.  "  will  hereafter  be  a  weekly 
telecast  over  that  network.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  make  weekly  reports 
directly  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  people  of  thi.s  Nation  on  cur- 
rent subjects  having  to  do  with  our  na- 
tional defense  and  the  well-being  of  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Ser\'ice  Forces, 
their  disappointments,  their  contradic- 
tions, and  their  aciiievements. 

Present  on  the  first  telecast  of  that 
proiiram  was  the  Honorable  Thomas  K. 
Finleiter,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force;  Mr.  Austin  Stevens,  of  the 
New  Vork  T;me.s;  and  Mr  Charles  Cord- 
di y.  aviation  eduor  of  the  united  States. 
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The  program  was  a  prototype  of  an  of- 
ficial briefing  as  given  to  the  press  each 
day  when  they  meet  in  the  Pentagon. 
The  questions  put  by  the  visiting  news- 
men were  direct  and  to  the  point  and  the 
answers  made  by  the  questioned  military 
and  civilian  chiefs  were  equally  direct 
and  altogether  informative. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Goerder,  United 
States  Air  Force,  who,  when  called  upon 
to  make  report,  addressed  himself  to  the 
Korean  situation,  and  concluded  by  tell- 
ii  g  the  video  audience  of  the  tactical 
and  other  work  done  by  the  air  forces 
in  support  of  ground-troop  movements. 

In  the  question-and-answer  period 
which  followed  all  questions  put  by  the 
ETpntlf^mcn  of  the  press  were  answered  by 
Secretary  Finletter.  who.  at  one  time 
during  the  interview,  declared: 

Mr  Stevens.  I  believe  that  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  stopping  aggression  In 
the  world  today  from  the  Communists  is  our 
strategic  Air  Force.  It  is  not  Just  the  B-36. 
It  ij  the  medium  bomber  a.s  well,  and  tho.se 
bombers  are  capable  of  an  attack  which  is 
so  serious  upon  any  enemy  who  might  make 
the  mi.itake  of  attacking  us  *  •  *  that  I 
believe  that  it  is  causing  those  enemies  to 
think  several  times  before  they  move  •  •  • 
anyv^here  in  the  world. 

"^hi.s  response  evoked  even  more 
pointed  questions. 

It  was  then  that  Secretary  Finletter 
really  gave  the  public  its  first  iisight 
into  the  problems  of  our  air  power  as 
he  unfolded  the  tremendous  potential 
bomber  strength  possessed  by  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  He  told  of  the  new 
six-cngined  jet.  the  B-47,  now  coming 
into  production,  which  he  declared  to  be 
"an  equally  important  pa:  t  of  our  stra- 
tegic air  attack." 

Mr.  Finletter  made  it  crystal  clear  that 
the  B-36  intercontinental  bomber  is  not 
the  or.ly  part  of  our  strategic  air  power 
that  deters  aggression,  that  the  i  ledium 
bombers — B-50  and  B-29  and  six-en- 
gined  jet  B-47— are  al.'^o  important. 

The  program  was  so  altogether  illumi- 
nating; with  respect  to  the  development 
and  capabilities  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  its  strategic  as  well  as  its  tactical 
mis<=ions.  and  carries  such  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  tense  action  which  takes 
place  inside  a  B-36  and  other  bombers, 
that  I  am  sure  that  every  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  will  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  take  this  imaemary 
trip  from  an  unnamed  airfield  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  an  enemy 
target  and  live  the  life  of  a  member  of 
our  Air  Force  from  such  a  vantage 
point — until  the  "bombs  away"  order  is 
given  and  a  direct  hit  achieved  against 
some  unnamed  enemy  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  may  avail  himself  of  just  one  little 
s.cmcnt  of  what  we  in  this  Congress 
are  achieving  in  behalf  of  the  national 
defense,  and  through  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
under  unanimous  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therein  the  televised  program  entitled 
"Pentagon.  Washington."  in  which  the 
Honorable  Thomas  K.  Finletter  meets 
the  press. 


The  narration  was  as  follows: 

PZMTACOir,   WSSHIXCTON 

Anwouncxe.  V7eIcome  to  the  television 
briefing  room.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  your 
host  on  what  we  hope  will  be  your  weekly 
visit  to  the  Pentagon,  Washington.  In  this 
official  series  you  will  meet  the  men  who 
plan  our  country's  defenses.  You  wUl  also 
meet  the  men  who  turn  those  plans  into 
action.  You  will  also  meet  outstanding  re- 
porters, men  whose  comments  and  observa- 
tions bring  those  plans  and  actions  to  your 
attention.  Present  for  our  first  report  we 
have  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Mr. 
Thomas  K.  Finletter;  with  Mr.  Austin  Stev- 
ens, of  the  New  York  Times:  and  Mr.  Charles 
Corodry.  aviation  editor  of  the  United  Press. 

We  will  now  present  an  official  report  to 
you  in  the  form  of  a  miliUry  briefing  like 
those  given  dally  to  the  newsmen  who  cover 
the  Pentagon.  And  now  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L. 
Goerder  will  present  the  Air  Force  report. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Goerder.  The  Air  Force 
task  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  was 
to  maintain  air  supremacy,  to  neutralize 
strategic  targets  in  Korea,  and  to  provide 
full-scale  tactical  support.  After  the  first  few 
weeks,  the  North  Korean  enemy  had  no  Air 
Force  left  to  challenge  our  air  supremacy. 
By  the  middle  of  September,  the  18  strategic 
targets  in  North  Korea  had  been  neutralized, 
and  the  medium-bomber  effort  was  turned 
to  other  targets.  FuU-scale  tactical  support 
requires  that  we  isolate  the  battlefield,  in- 
terdict enemy  lines  of  comunication.  destroy 
troop  and  supply  concentrations,  render  close 
support  to  our  troops  In  the  battle  line, 
conduct  constant  au  reconnaissance,  and 
transport  troops,  cargo,  and  medical  pa- 
tients. The  nature  of  operations  In  Korea 
has  made  full-scale  tactical  support  the  most 
important  task  of  Far  East  Air  Forces,  but  a 
task  which  would  be  impossible  without  the 
assurance  of  air  supremacy.  The  enemy  air 
force,  based  in  Manchuria,  has  undergone 
a  substantial  build-up  during  the  past  sever- 
al months.  Much  of  the  increase  has  been 
in  the  number  of  Soviet-built  MIG-15  Jet 
fighters.  It  is  possible  that  the  enemy  will 
receive  much  greater  air  support,  in  the  f  jrm 
of  aircraft  and  technical  assistance. 

There  were  Indications  that  the  enemy 
was  expecting  to  employ  his  air  force  in  sup- 
port of  the  enemy  offensive  which  began  3 
weeks  ago.  This  employment  did  not  ma- 
tcruiiize"  Perhaps,  with  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  eround  troc^ps.  he  did  net  consider  it 
necessarv  to  commit  his  air  arm.  He  cur- 
rently potsesses  the  air  capabUity  to  defend 
the  Yalu  River  border  area,  to  strike  United 
Nations  vessels  and  Installations  In  Korea, 
to  divert  some  UN  air  eSort  from  ground 
support,  and  to  support  enemy  ground  ac- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  his  airfields  in  Manchuria. 
the  closest  of  which,  Antung.  is  about  200 
miles  from  the  present  battle  line,  the  enemy 
has  available  in  North  Korea  at  least  22 
airfields,  on  many  of  which  he  has  used 
ground  combat  troops  for  construction  and 
repair  work.  Furthermore,  he  has  worked 
Industriously  to  build  new  airfields  In  the 
Pyongyang  area.  Thus  Is  the  need  for  air 
supremacy.  To  this  end,  our  F-86  Sabre  jet 
fighters  have  patrolled  northwest  Korea. 
sfnce  the  Md  of  April,  in  three  engagements 
involving  a  total  of  45  enemy  MIG-15's.  our 
F-86  Sabre  jets  have  destroyed  5  and  dam- 
aged 5  MIG's  without  damage  to  themselves. 
In  another  engagement  Involving  4  F-80 
Shooting  stars  and  4  MIG's.  I  MIG  was  dam- 
aged. The  enemy  air  force  has  not  been 
particularly  aggressive  during  this  period. 

To  discourage  enemy  air  operations  from 
bases  closicr  to  the  battle  area.  10  major 
North  Korean  airfields — ^Pyongyang,  Pyong- 
yang South.  Sariwon.  Slnmak,  Anafc,  Yongyu, 
Sunan,  Oujong-ni,  Yonpo,  Hamhung— have 


been  under  constant  air  attack  by  our  B-a9 
medium  bombers. 

Ground  force  requirements  for  cloae  air 
support  were  met  in  full.  Fortunately,  the 
weather  remained  exceUent  during  the  Initial 
phase  of  the  enemy  ground  offensive.  In  the 
close  air  support  role,  the  cloee  wca-king  re- 
lationship between  ground  force*  and  air 
forces  cannot  l>e  overemphasized.  Air  of- 
ficers serve  with  forward  ground  trtx)p«  to 
advise  on  the  most  efficient  irtillzatlon  of  air 
support.  Ground  officers  s«-ve  with  air  unit* 
to  keep  pilots  Informed  of  the  battle  situa- 
tion. Ground  forces  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive a  full  measure  of  close  air  support. 

Enemy  efforts  to  lncreaa<!  his  troop 
strength  and  supplies  In  forward  areas  have 
been  subjected  to  round-the-clock  attack  by 
our  Air  Force.  Armed  reconnaissance  air- 
craft. F-80  Shooting  Stars.  F-84  Thunder- 
Jets.  F-51  Mustangs,  have  covered  areas  of 
troop  and  supply  concentration  and  vital 
transportation  routes.  B-28  Invader  light 
bombers  have  ranged  farther  north,  strik- 
ing particularly  at  transportation  targets. 
Medium  bombers  have  attacked  key  bridge 
targets,  near  ainanju.  Kanggye.  Oro-rl,  as 
well  as  important  supply  centers,  Sariwon. 
Pyonggang.  And  dvu'lng  the  night,  light 
bombers  have  teamed  up  with  Marine  air- 
craft to  harass  those  same  transportation 
routes,  especially  in  the  areas  of  heaviest  ve- 
hicle movement.  Early  in  the  war.  the 
enemy  learned  that  movement  during  day- 
light is  not  profitable;  now  be  finds  that 
movement  at  night  Is  also  costly,  and  now, 
are  there  any  questions? 

Mr.  CoBSDKT.  Colonel,  how  many  of  these 
MIG's  do  you  estimate  there  are  across  the 
Yalu? 

Colonel  OoiRDEH.  Sir.  military  reasons  pre- 
clude my  disclosure  of  those  facts. 

Mr.  CORODBT.  Can  you  comment  in  a  gen- 
eral way  on  the  contribution  of  Russian  air- 
planes to  the  Chinese  Air  Force? 

Colonel  GoEEOEK.  Sir.  if  you  don't  mind, 
and  for  the  some  reasons  I  should  like  to 
refer  that  question  to  Mr.  Finletter. 

Secretary  FiNT-rrraa.  Colonel  Goerder  Is 
quite  right  Ln  not  answering  that  question 
specifically.  Of  course,  we  estimate.  Mr. 
Corddry.  and  we  could  give  you  the  answer 
If  we  wanted  to.  but  I  can  give  It  to  you 
in  general  terms,  and  that  is  this,  that  the 
North  Korean  Air  Force  was  an  unimportant 
air  force  from  the  very  beginning.  How?ver. 
there  have  been  substantiiJ  additions  to  that 
North  Korefin  Air  Force  and  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Air  Force,  and  Uiose  can  come 
from  only  one  source.  The  MIG-15  is  not 
built  in  China.  It  is  a  Russian  plane  and 
so  are  the  other  planes  which  the  Chinese 
Communists  arc  using  at  the  present  time. 
I  don't  feel  justified  in  giving  you  exact 
estimates  as  to  the  number  of  those  planes 
that  are  now  there  with  the  Chinese,  but  I 
can  say  this  to  you.  They  are  very  impor- 
tant, and  the  Chinese  Air  Force  constitutes 
a  substantial  potential  threat  to  the  United 
Nations  Air.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
had  complete  air  superiority.  Whether  we 
will  have  it  in  the  future  depends  upon  the 
actions  of  other  people 

Mr,  .Stevens.  Mr.  Finletter,  you  frequently 
claim  the  deterrent  efiect  of  strategic  air  In 
keeping  aggressors  In  their  place.  Would 
you  say  that  the  B-36  and  other  long-range 
bombers  have  limited  Soviet  participation  or 
contributions,  if  you  will,  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Punxma.  Mr.  Stevens.  I  believe 
that  the  single  most  Important  factor  in 
stopping  aggression  in  the  world  today  from 
the  Communlsu  Is  otir  strategic  air  force. 
It  Is  not  just  the  B-36.  It  is  the  medium 
bomber  as  well,  and  those  bombers  are  capa- 
ble of  an  attack  which  is  so  serious  upon 
any  enemy  who  might  make  the  mistake  of 
attacking  us  that  I  believe  that  it  is  causing 
those  enemies  to  think  several  times  before 
they  move  anywhere  In  the  T."orid. 
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kCr.  CossotT  Now.  Mr  Secretary.  cooM  I 
•sk  70U  bow  long  you  think  w«  wl!l  have  tbla 
<lct«rr«nt  pover  of  the  B-34  and  atomic 
b<iiBb  combination'' 

8»CTrtar7  FiKtarrra.  I  think.  Mr.  Corddry, 
Tou  ar*  OTwemphaatzlng  th«  B-36  b«caxi£« 
the  B-M  ta  only  a  part  of  our  fleet.  Th« 
B-30 — here  U  &  model  'yt  tt  here  on  the 
dMk — U  the  IntercontlntnUI  bomber.  Be- 
8ide«  that,  of  couTM.  are  "be  medium  bomb- 
ers which  at  the  present  time  are  the  B-29 
and  B-fiO  and  now  the  B-47.  the  slz-englne 
Jet  of  th«  Boeing  Co.,  Is  coming  In  and  that 
ta  an  squally  In  portant  part  of  our  strategic 
air  attack. 

Mr.  Co«MT.  Do  you  think  that  the  stra- 
tegic »lr  attack  actiially  can  stop  the  R\u- 
sUuu  If  a  war  should  stait? 

Secretary  rncurrrxa.  Triat.  of  course.  Mr. 
Corddry,  aa  I  would  expect  from  you.  la 
the  9M  question.  I  think  It  would  be  ra&h 
to  say  tliat  w«  could  guarantee  that  it  would 
4top  an  attack  by  the  Conmunlsts,  but  I  do 
think  It  la  a  force  of  £Ut:h  tremendous  vlo- 
l«ao*  that  there  U  the  posalblllty  that  It 
and  It  alone  could  stop  any  aggressor  who 
QUfht  ruin  our  free  socii^ty. 

Mr.  SECTEwa.  Mr.  Secretary,  where  does 
that  eonunltmcnt  of  strategic  air  fit  into  the 
Nortb  Atlantic  Trsaty  organization? 

Saoncary  Ptm^rm.  Well,  U  flta  in  very 
dallnltaly.  Mr.  Stevens,  as  you  put  your  finger 
on  tt.  bacau—  th«  madliom  bombers  that  I 
was  f  »fc«»*g  about  a  moment  ago  are  not 
loswTOBttnantal  bcmbeis.  They  don't  go 
from  th«  United  States  to  the  target  and 
back.  Ttiay  require  Intermediate  bases  and 
tboaa  baaaa  ar*  In  the  main  with  our  North 
Atlantic  Pact. 

Mr.  ttiBiBiia.  Ws  are  trying  for  more  bases, 
ai«  we  nokf 

Baeratary  Fmunna.  We,  of  course,  are  try- 
ing to  bolld  up  our  ban*  structure  to  the 
maximum,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make  to 
yen,  Mr.  Stavena.  is  we  must  play  with  our 
Iforth  Atlantic  alllea.  They  are  part  of  the 
fraa  world  with  as  snd  they  ara  an  Integral 
part  ot  our  military  planning. 

MX.  gia?ma.  Well,  right  there,  there  have 
been  r«|X3rto  that  the  British  are  not  entirely 
Lo  aympathj  with  our  strategy  of  bombing 
larga  pofnilaaon  canters,  if  that  Is  our  strat- 
egy. Tbay  are  especially  rulnerable.  Can 
you  eOBUDant  on  that? 

Saentary  FUtLii  m.  Tea:  I  can.  I  think 
tbat  tba  SMtlsh  are  going  to  be  with  ua.  X 
thlak  that  wa  and  the  British  are  going  to 
play  tofaCliar  with  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  As  to  wbather  fe  bomb  population 
cantata  or  not.  that  is  another  question.  We 
■ra  gotng  to  bomb  things  which  will  most  ef- 
faetl*^  iCop  any  enemy  from  sTicceedlng  11 
tala  plana  to  daftat  us,  but  the  British  and  we 
and  tlia  Raceb  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
fraa  world  tr*  going  to  be  with  ua  on  this. 

Mitjar  THoaMTOM.  Thank  you  very  much 
Mr.  tacratary,  Mr.  Oorddry,  and  Mr.  Stevens. 

AMmuom.'tM.  A*  further  background  to 
Mr.  ftaMtir's  atatamant,  we  want  you  to  aae 
aooM  amom  ttcm  a  brand  new  Air  Force  &lm 
00  atratagie  air  powar. 

lUJor  TMOBMTOii.  This  Is  the  range  of  de- 
elilea.  tor  this  rspraaanta  tha  range  of  our 
totareonttnaatal  bcanbers.  The  dtstanca  our 
lan  tntwtk  out  and  back  from  their 
hara  tn  Aaartea  to  strike  at.  and  de- 
stroy tba  tBdiMtnal  baartland  of  an  enemy. 
But  fcacaiiaa  wa  Anarleans  dont  begin  wars 
wa  ami  ^ooaa  tba  time  and  place  of  tbair 
bagtantng;  oiur  advanced  baaas  eould  be  hit 
and  badly  dBiaagart  bafoira  tbey  eould  mount 
rctaUatery  attaeks  against  tba  aggraasor. 
Bol  toy  aatatalnlDg  a  constant  M-bour  alart 
iMra  al  boma.  our  tntaroonttnantal  B-99'> 
and  tbafr  crava  can.  on  an  instant's  notica, 
■bould  tba  naad  artM.  carry  the  war  back  to 
tba  ■ggiifii'i  bomaland.  ror  this  giant 
plana  vltb  Its  alx  eonvantlonal.  and  four  Jat 
•sigtnaa.  and  blgbly  trained  crew  of  10  man 
ean  dellvar  an  A-bomb  to  any  target  area  In 
tba  world,  no  matter  what  Urns  of  the  day 


or  n'ght.  no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the 
weather  This  is  a  tj-pical  traiuing  nu-.u.  n 
for  a  B-36  crew;  Take  <,.7  from  h^me  ba-se  a:i,l 
fly  to  a  bombing  range  hundreds  of  miles 
away  from  a  daylight  drop  H^rp  they  ',:s«» 
conventional  high  explosive  bombs,  hu*  "^he 
principle  Involved  In  hitting  the  tn-«pt  1.^ 
the  same  no  matter  what  type  of  b<  mh  's 
dropped. 

This  Is  the  bombardier's  eye  v.*"*-  f  'h» 
target  from  40  Khj  ffC.  And  until  •^.v  r?-n. 
drop  their  cargj  right  on  the  fr^r.*  j^irch. 
a  SAC  crew  is  considered  to  be  in  triir.lr.i^. 
After  the  run  en  the  bcmblrj  rarrt"  'hf 
navigator  sets  the  course  for  the  nex''  '.'^s  '. 
the  flight,  this  time  north  ncr-*;''  the  Un:'«>'l 
States  and  Canada  to  P',1:.'  Barrow.  .^;.^'-.iC3 
At  Point  Barrow  they  rh.inpe  course  Trrl 
point  south  on  a  direct  coMrte  to  thf-lr  tar- 
get. Mlnneapolts,  M'.r.n,  As  they  appro  irh 
their  targM,  vital  lnfnrnna»lnn  feed.s  \r.*  > 
the  ship's  lnstrument.=--altltude  40  OOO  f*-*-', 
air  temperature  50  degrees  below  ?pro  wind.* 
aloft  100  miles  per  hour.  This  wli!  be  rt:i 
instrument  bomblne.  for  the  city  b*'Io-3,-  i..^ 
cloaked  In  wh.it  used  to  be  called  protpo- 
tlve  weather  Its  citizens  are  entirely  un- 
aware of  the  fate  that  speeds  on  10  engines 
40.000  feet  above  them.  T!*  citizens  .f  the 
city  are  unaware,  but  on  the  edc  of  trwn 
sits  a  strange  group  cf  tnl'.er?,  their  Uehts 
burning  brightly  against  'he  snow  — 'hts  is 
a  bomb  evaluation  station  Inside  the  air 
is  tense  as  the  operators  bfr.d  over  their  1.'.- 
Btruments  and  watch  the  sweeping  arm 
of  the  radar  scopes.  There  he  Ls — th-'t  tiny 
spot  of  light.  Now  thev  have  located  the 
position  of  the  approaching  B-36.  !•  ■!  their 
Job  to  sec  that  they  d'"int  l-iae  him  K.inkTo. 
speed,  and  bearing  feed  In  rapidly  and  are 
passed  on  to  the  bomb  evaliiatl.n  gr-  .iv)  who 
will  plot  the  accuracy  of  the  drop  Nithmg 
about  this  mission  is  dlfferetn  from  the  real 
thing  except  that  they  will  relense  a  r.itlio 
signal  instead  of  a  bomb. 

Inside  the  B-36  every  man  Is  at  his  p-ist. 
every  nerve  tense,  for  this  U.  it.  This  is  the 
reason  they  have  flown  almost  ne-quarter 
of  the  way  around  the  world — down  be!  w 
is  the  target.  A  'rlendly  one  this  trip,  but 
it  tbey  dont  place  their  theoretical  bomb 
exactly  where  It  should  go.  the  mission  is 
wasted.  An  enemy  industrial  center  w.i!  be 
only  partly  damaged  and  not  destr.veU. 
The  plane  is  controlled  by  the  bon-.bardier 
and  his  bombslght.  It's  ail  up  to  hici  now. 
They  are  on  the  bombing  run.  Tliey  h^'.e 
started  their  radio  signal  When  it  =t  ps  it 
will  signal  to  the  men  below  that  th"?  b.  ma 
has  theoretically  been  dropped.  They  will 
then  plot  the  position  it  would  lai.d.  as.se.xs 
the  amount  of  damage  It  w(  uld  di;  B^-uibs 
aray.    A  direct  hit. 

Constant  training  and  constant  alertne.ss 
la  required  in  todays  wcrld  F'.r  sh  u.,l  tae 
day  ever  come  that  an  aggressor  maices  th' 
mistake  of  starting  a  war  a*;  un,«t  the  free 
people  of  this  world,  he  w.ll  find  hn  upper 
heavens  filled  with  allver-winged.  10-t-n:;ini» 
ships  of  fate,  and  his  Industry  and  ability  to 
make  war  as  shattered  as  hu  dreams  of 
conquest  and  power.  For  no  matter  what 
the  task,  what  the  obstacles,  or  what  the 
distance,  it  Is  within  the  r.iage  of  dtcisioa. 

AwKPtTMCia.  And  so,  we  clo.'<e  the  firs;  re- 
port of  Pentagon.  Washington. 


McinoruJ  Day  Message 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  ifrw  ToSK 

IN  TBI  HOUSK  OP  BIPRESINTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.   HELLER.     Mr,    Speaker,   a   very 
briel  but  mcM>t  appiopnace  mesMige  in 


crnnection  with  Memorial  day  this  year 
and  its  significance  to  us,  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  May  30, 
1951  It  i.s  a  mes.'^aKe  from  Mr.  Joe  Wein- 
s'em,  the  president  of  Mays,  one  of  the 
leading'  department  stores  In  Brooklyn. 
It  !.«=  a  thoueht-provoking  message,  clear- 
Iv  natfi  ;n  .vell-chasen  words,  and  most 
t'mely  f.r  the  occasion  It  readjs: 
MrvoaiAL  DAT,  1951 
I  \  rrre5sage  from  Mays) 

T  ^I.iy.  xt^  priy  tribute  t'"  those  who  did 
•^.'■-  ;  ir:  ar.rt  hsve  gone  t)eyond.  We  h::ior 
.■\:r'  r!  ■.■,  h^^roes  who  bought,  with  their 
...PS,  ■  ir  country's  liberties — those  who  fell 
•it  Lexi:.=.;ton  and  Concord.  Bull  Run  and 
Ciettvsburg.  Manila  Bay  and  Santiago, 
Chateau  Thierry  and  tlie  Argonne,  GuaUal- 
>  i:..ii,  Ci^&ir.o.  diM  today  in  Korea. 

I  I'.'l  I'.'a  i  >rward  to  a  time  when  a  trndl- 
•.  :..i;  :ii'-.s,r:;i?p  without  a  war  would  again 
;>»  >*>;)r'jpria'e.  but  today,  while  we  do  huner 
to  '.ne  men  who  died  In  defense  of  Iberty 
and  the  principles  on  which  true  demDcracy 
rest.s.  wr-  aifaln  see  our  men  marchmt,  baci 
*o  their  p<:'sfs  to  safeguard  our  free  n-ay  of 
li'-- 

I-  l.*;  now  I  ur  responsibility  to  establish  a 
{xrmanence  f  peace  and  uuderst.mdmg 
among  all  peoples  of  the  world  so  iha'  these 
honored  dead  will  not  have  died  tn  vaia. 

Jox  Weinstein. 

Pt -idcr::,  M.rjs. 


Riven  and  Harbors  Work  and  the 
Emergency 


ELXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKSi 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BR00K5; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
P.r(ORD.  I  include  the  text  of  an  ex- 
tern ponimx)  us  address  I  made  berore  a 
sptVi.tl  meeting  of  the  officers  a  id  di- 
rectors of  the  N'^iional  Rivers  an.;  Har- 
bo!'-  Congre^^.  May  11,  1951' 

I  :;;ive  listened  with  much  Interest  to  the 
n   'g.i::iceiit  address  ol  the  president  of  cur 

.  rt    ;...  .r.i   ;i,  Senator  McCLzt_L.\.N.     Hj  is  up 

■  ■■>    I'.i.U  standard      I  concur  an. I  agree 

•^ri:  hi.-n  ICO  pt-rcent  In  his  proposal  to  put 

\Vi"  sf.v  nothing  new.  It's  been  :o!d  to 
VI  n  the  press  and  over  the  radio  ai.d  m 
public  .idr«'?ses — not  once — but  a  thousand 
tuu's.  We  are  in  the  valley  of  a  gr  a;  and 
cr.".v.,i  t-r.i  ill  the  developir.ent  cf  1  iterna- 
t.uu.ii  diralts.  and  in  a  critical  ez^  In  the 
dcvelorniont  of  our  own  country  If  tve  are 
ti  re'al".  the  llberMes  which  cur  fory'athers 
ir'tetuied  that  we  carry  on  and  tran  mit  to 
j-<  s  -ntv.  bv  mir  Ccn.^titution  and  our  form 
t  t  B  vernment,  wc  have  to  steer  a  careiul 
c<  'ir'f  i.i  tnet-e  perilous  days. 

I  A  ;o  h.  me  rtH-e;itly  and  had  a  chmce  to 
get  sir  jund  and  s<-t<  acme  of  the  people  In 
r  r'h  LcMislana.  Of  course  we  alwfys  talk 
fl -' d  control  and  rivers  and  harbors  pro- 
grair.s  on  tbrwe  occasions.  On  that  occa- 
Blon  I  attended  s  meeting  on  such  !i.^tters. 
at  which  the  presiding  officer  comoiented: 
\V'f>  w  )n<ier  why  our  Congressman,  Ovca- 
TON  B«(joits,  always  se'ems  to  get  aloi  g  with 
the  pc.  pie  here.  He  s  been  in  Congress  quite 
a  I  re  tlmf--i5  years — and  he  still  enjoys 
th»  rriendshlp  and  admiration  of  h  s  con- 
sti'M-nit-  W  nderl'-g  how  he  does  It.  I  went 
ar  Hfi  :)!ui  made  inquiry,  and  I  fl:  1  'hat 
when  he  jjets  Hume,  he  puu  himself  l.i  i.cu- 
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tral  and  lets  himself  be  pushed  around,  and 
gets  al.3ng  with  e'.'erybody  ' 

I  thou,cht  that  this  little  story  is  illus- 
trative in  this  tri!-tance. 

When  this  situation  slapped  us  m  the  face 
as  It  d'd  with  the  brealiing  ouf  of  the  wir 
in  Korea,  we  who  are  m  rivers  and  harbvirs 
and  ft  )-jd-cc)ntr'..n  work,  in  a  sense  put  our- 
.«e!vps  :n  neutral  and  became  willing  to  coast 
alcr.?  :i-*h:le  and  test  the  efficiency  and  im- 
piT'.-r.'.e  0:  s.jme  of  the  pro  fcts  which  have 
bee::  curs  throughout  the  y»ars  I  speak  of 
tho5e  projects  which  we  sp'-nsored  here  m 
this  great  organiza'ion  and  wh:ch  we  later 
on  ?poi:sored  in  the  House  Ar.d.  Senate  and 
then  subsequently  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Army  er.aineers-  And  we  could  say 
that  this  tune  could  be  profitably  employed 
by  fina.:':s  -  it  wh.it  Impor'anre  these  proj- 
ects have  10  the  .iervioe  ::'  the  Nation  when 
the  Nation  is  m  di^tresi,  and  st.-am. 

The  Army  engineers  have  *he  duty  of  con- 
structing the«*  projec's  -Ti'.d  maintainmz 
the 31.  and  it  is  entirely  prop*^r.  and  I  concur 
with  »h?t  w:\s  -said  a'>nit  the  magnlt.cent 
record  of  the  Army  eneireers  In  this  re- 
spect I  presented  to  the  R-use  ol  Repre- 
senUitives  my  ov/n  bill  for  ^he  creation  of 
the  C.5ce  of  the  A  sistant  Chief  m  Ch.tr^e 
or  C.vil  Functions  of  fhe  Army  Engir.eors, 
ar.d  that  is  the  position  which  General 
Ch orpening  ha.^  today  I  felt  at  that  tlrr.e — 
that  was  several  years  ago — that  sir.oe 
we  had  't:r  .^.ssistact  Chie:  .n  Cl-.a-ge  of 
Military  Operations  that  we  >h.MUd  likewise 
have  an  As.~istant  Chief  ';:  Engineers  m 
Charce  cf  Cr'il  Functions,  which  is  proper 
reo.;:.:ticn  for  a  fine  woik  ^'hich  they  have 
alwavs  done  for  flood  control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  work. 

Wasn't  one  of  the  f.rst  pr-hlenis  of  the 
Ensmeers  the  development  of  New  "V^irk 
Harbor'  They  went  out  m  frv'nt  of  one  of 
our  forts  in  the  harbor  to  make  soundings 
and  find  out  what  was  impeding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hart>3r,  and  subsequently 
brought  about  the  improvements  which  ha'e 
made  this  the  a-orlds  greite-t  h.irhor  Over 
a  t.;e:i..d  of  a  hundred  years  they  have  car- 
ried ■■■•r.  that  w.jrk  as  has  been  t;  Id  you  to- 
dav  and  we  find  them  still  carrying  on— as 
they  should— the  work  of  civil  functions  for 
our    pe\"ple 

But  njw  this  IS  what  occurs  to  me— and 
I  am  going  to  talk  very  plainly  and  very 
Irankly  We  are  told  up  on  the  hill  that  we 
are  in' a  crisis  that  may  last  10  or  15  or  20 
year^  I  heard  George  Marshall  the  other  day 
s.o,-  :r,  •.•:  ::  ^-.-uld  last  perh.-'ps  15  --r  'jn  years. 
.  the  event  that  this  is  true,  and  that 
m  the  emergency  for  15  or  "20  years 
..ips  a  shorter  time.  I  want  to  bring 
^uiht  to  your  miinds 
Idr.'t  we  have  s<.inie  better  test  of 
r  ,h:-ot.s  are  needed  f-^r  national  de- 
fense than  we  have  at  the  present  time  m  use 
for  the  purpose  of  screening  those  projeots? 
In  other  words,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  conceive 
of  a  harb.,ir  project  that  is  not  Important  to 
national  defense  In  an  all-out  war  there  :s 
net  a  harb«:T  in  the  tTnited  States  that  won  t 
be  -.itally  needed  for  the  pr  ^secution  of  that 
war. 

Likew.se,  m  rivers  and  harbors  wjrk,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  conceive  that  any  inland 
canal  In  the  United  States,  at  a  time  when 
transportation  is  at  a  great  premium,  will 
not  be  important  to  the  national  defense  and 
IntCiirity  of  the  Nation,  If  this  thing  is  going 
to  last  15  or  20  years,  should  we  not  have 
a  more  precise  method  of  determining  which 
projects  should  rate  highest  in  the  order 
of  development  as  l>eing  m-ost  important  to 
the  integrity  of  our  Nation?  Because — as  I 
say  again,  my  friends — tn  the  final  analysis 
your  rivers  and  harbors  work  and  flood  con- 
trol work  is  vital  to  the  cause  of  national 
defense  It  gives  ixs  stronger  Internal  econ- 
omy It  srives  us  the  help  that  we  need  to 
bring   victory   m   tunes  of   great   emergency, 
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when  the  merchant  marine  is  driven  off  the 
high  seas,  perhaps,  as  it  was  at  one  time 
during  the  late  wT.r  The  rivers  and  harbors 
are  vita!  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation,  and 
so  I  just  briefly  say  in  passing  tcxiay.  I  want 
to  bri;i2  up  this  question  for  ycu  to  think 
about,  to  mull  ov^r  in  your  minds,  and  then 
later  on  perhaps  :or  all  of  as  to  work  out  a 
pre  per  decision. 

Is  a  Munitions  Board  a  proper  agency  in 
ti.iie  ot  sreat  emergency,  when  every  one  of 
its  functions  is  being  used  to  the  utmost 
m  turning  out  munitions  of  war.  in  turning 
cut  equipment  for  our  soldiers,  in  helping 
taot:  up  those  things  necessary  for  cur  na- 
tional defense'  Is  that  the  best  auency  to 
screen  thece  projects  and  tell  us  which  are 
the  m-T6t  important  to  maintain  and  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  Nation'' 

I  think  that  we  should  give  much  thoueht 
to  this  m.atter  and  to  decide  if  it  is  not  bet- 
ter tnat  we  have  a  di.-intere5ted  board  or 
commis,«;ion  or  agency  to  study  these  proj- 
ects carefully  and  say.  "Yes.  here  is  one  th.it 
IS  m  less  priority,  and  when  times  and  fi- 
nances permit  we  should  take  It  up.  als<j," 

-MI  of  these  projects  are  important  to  de- 
fense and  that  w'nen  we  have  the  money 
:'.>r  tr.o  projects  they  should  be  bu.lt.  And. 
the  question  arises  naturally  It  is  fair  ij_ 
corapieteiy  bar  a.l\  projects  when  we  >ffow 
that  many  of  them — ail  new.  projects",  I  will 
sav — are   vita!"* 

I  said  m  a  meeting  of  the  Armed  Services 
Comm^ittee  that  hardly  a  morning  passes 
that  v.-e  don  t  hpve  some  lesson  brought  to 
us  about  the  present  emergency,  I  have 
given  these  matters  thought,  I  have  given 
them  r-.uch  care  and  consideration,  and  I 
tell  ycu  people  today  tn  all  seri'i-usr.ess  that 
If  tins  emergency  continues  we  must  have 
some  plan  of  that  sort. 

Now,  Senator.  I  am.  happy  to  be  here  to 
see  tliat  m  sp'te  of  all  our  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements we  are  carrying  on  with  a  great 
prosram  which  must  continue.  Until  the 
rivers  and  harbors  work  in  this  great  coun- 
try cf  ours  reaches  cond  tion  of  advanced  de- 
velopment many  years  hence,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerne  .  we  wUl  be  patient.  We  are  all 
willing  to  be  patient,  until  the  day  comes 
when  we  can  pick  these  thmgs  up  and  again 
run  en  with  the  ball  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Thank   vou   verv   much. 


Rent  Control 
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OF 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

OF   TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  1951 

Mr  WILSON  of  Texa-s.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  News  of  June  1.  1951.  and 
al50  an  article  by  Robert  L.  Bunting  1 

(From  the  Dallas  News  of  June  1,  1951] 
RimT  CoNTKOL  Racket 

Dallas  was  smart  in  being  one  of  the  first 
large  cities  to  toss  off  Federal  rent  control. 
Others  still  suffer  under  this  imposition.  A 
Dallas  man  who  recently  moved  to  an  Ohio 
city  writes  back  "D«yton  has  rent  contrcl. 
and  the  rents  are  much  higher  than  they 
are  in  Dallas,  where  there  is  no  rent  control. 
There  has  been  little  building  Ln  Dayton,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  housing  shortage.  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  landlcM-ds.  They  are  taking  a 
beating  under  rent  control.  A  tenant  offered 
to  sublease  his  five-room  apartment  to  me. 
The  consideration  that  he  wanted  for  the 
sublease  was  81.000." 


Since  getting  out  from  under  rent  control 

Dallas  has  had  one  of  the  biggest  housing 
construction  booms  tn  the  country.  It  is 
easier  to  find  rental  houses  and  apartments 
here  than  it  was  under  rent  control,  which 
stifled  building  Beth  landlords  and  tenants 
are  better  off  here  than  In  cities  of  like  size 
where  rent  control  persists.  Those  bureau- 
crat.s  who  are  trying  to  use  the  Korean  War 
as  an  excuse  to  saddle  rent  control  on  the 
whole  country  again,  to  make  Jobs  for  more 
tax  eoters,  should  be  resisted  Witti  a  resound- 
ing yell  from  the  grass  roots. 

Re-nt    Ccxtbo::    SHorxD    Nor    Finalize    Ik- 

vo:to.~.s  for  Owning  Real  E-:,tate 
(Bv  Ro'oen   L.   Bunting.  School  of  Business 
.Administration.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1 

Last  December  the  lame-duck  Congress 
erantfd  ancthei  stay  of  execution  to  the 
Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947.  as  amended. 
It  did  so  by  moving  forward  the  automatic 
expiration  date  of  rent  controls  from  De- 
cember 31.  1950.  to  March  31,  1951.  The  idea 
WiiS  to  keep  the  control  machinery  intact 
long  enough  to  permit  a  c«mprehensive  re- 
view of  the  rental  situation  by  the  new  Con- 
gress However,  since  no  action  had  been 
t.Aken  by  the  middle  of  March.  Congress 
granted  another  temporary  extension 
through  June  30,  1951. 

At  the  present  time  less  than  one-half  of 
the  approximately  15.000.000  rental  units 
which  were  controlled  in  1947  remain  under 
Federal  control.  The  other  units  have  t>een 
decontrolled  entirely,  except  for  those  which 
were  turned  over  to  State  control  agencies. 
There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether 
or  not  these  litjerated  areas  should  be  recon- 
t roiled  Equally  controversial  is  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  coveraire  of  the  law  so 
as  to  have  it  include  units  built  in  the  post- 
war period.  The  real  problem,  however,  is 
what  is  to  be  cone  about  the  units  which  are 
under  Federal  control  now 

The  problem  is  acute  because  rent  prices 
have  not  been  permitted  to  respond  to  mar- 
ket forces  for  almost  10  years.  The  result 
hSiS  been,  acccxiing  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  that  the  in- 
crease in  rental  prices  is  far  behind  the  rise 
which  has  occurred  in  other  imixirtant  items 
of  consumer  expenditure.  Would  it  be  Just  or 
economically  wise  to  subject  owners  of  real 
estate  to  a  continued  freeze  at  jirevaillng 
prices? 

The  answer  to  the  above  queatloc  is  "No,"* 
The  Federal  rent -control  law  ought  to  t>e  ex- 
tended beyond  June  30  only  if  it  is  amended 
to  provide  significant  upward  flexibility  in 
the  ceiling  prices  of  rental  units  now  under 
control. 

Ideally,  the  new  law  should  establish  ceil- 
ings at  the  level  "f  prices  which  would  have 
prevailed  if  the  'ental  market  had  been  free 
of  all  controls  ir  January  1951 — ^the  month  in 
which  geneml  pnce  controls  were  imposed. 
Obviously  the  new  law  will  not  be  ideal  be- 
cause it  is  impcfesibie  to  determine  Just  what 
free  market  prices  would  have  been.  Never- 
theless the  objective  for  the  new  rent  ceilings 
should  be  the  free  area  of  the  rental  market. 
Legislation  based  on  this  approach  would 
tend  in  the  right  direction  despite  iti  failure 
to  meet  ideal  standards. 

First,  it  would  give  landlords  the  incentive 
and  financial  ability  to  maintain  their  prop- 
erty. Previous  rent-control  laws  have  not 
adequately  recognized  the  potential  slum- 
creating  effect  of  stabilizing  the  revenues  of 
property  owners  at  levels  which  do  not  com- 
pensate for  increased  costs. 

Another  significant  gain  would  be  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  more  eflkrient  utilization  of 
property  now  undor  rent  control.  The  pres- 
ent policy  of  keeping  the  price  of  this  com- 
modity low.  at  a  time  when  other  prices 
have  risen  substantially,  has  promoted  waste- 
ful consumption  of  an  item  which,  according 
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to  thon  wbo  support  the  poUcy,  Is  In  sbcrt 
supply. 

Finally,  the  propoEM]  change  would  tend 
toward  th«  ellmlnatiun  of  a  subsidy  wblch 
has  no  basts  In  principle.  Throughout  the 
posCvar  period,  rent  control  has  been  a  trom- 
pietaiy  arbitrary  device  by  meaos  of  which 
rich.  poor,  and  middle- income  landlords  Eiave 
bc«n  forced  to  hand  over  a  •izahle  pcrtlcn  of 
tbelr  Incomes  to  rich,  poor,  and  mlddl«;- In- 
come tenants. 


Ow  EmbIc*  Arc  LctWfy  ud  Apathy 


TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiNoa 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TlVta 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  Wash- 
lngU».  where  it  Is  always  dlfllcult   to 
Wge  the  real  temper  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  always;  refreshing  to  have  an 
expression  of   opinion  from   the  Main 
Streets  of  the  Nation.     Such  an  expres- 
sion comes  with  clarity  and  with  force  m 
•n  editorial  written  by  Prank  R.  Mills, 
editor  aixl  publisher  of  the  Hoope.stoii 
<I11.>      Chronicle-Herald.      Mr.     Mills' 
newspaper  rcpresiints  a  true  cross  sec- 
tion of  America  in  a  typical  patriotic 
community  embracing  both  industry  and 
agriculture.    His  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  And  ourselves  at  the 
present,  and  particularly  his  estimate  of 
our  greatest  danger,  should  prove  of  in- 
terest to  every   Member  of   Congress. 
For    that    reason,    under    permlsfilon 
granted  to  me  by  the  House,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  text  of  his  editorial  in  the 
ComjussicMAL  RKcoai).    I  commend  it  to 
the  serious  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
It  follows: 

News  AND  Virws— Main  SraErr 
;By  Frank  R.  Mills) 

People  wont  read  editorials  like  this  one. 
They  don't  like  seriously  complicated  nub- 
iects  because  they  do  not  like  to  think.  Peo- 
ple would  much  rather  be  entertained  The 
color  cartoon  Is  often  rwire  eagerly  antici- 
pated than  the  feature  attraction. 

This  Is  no  supposed  indictment,  but  a  plain 
aUtement  of  fact  Symphony  by  the  New 
York  PhUharmonlc  la  the  best,  we  should  all 
listen  and  learn  something  about  One  music. 
but  PranJOs  Lane  geu  the  audience 

OonaequenUy  I  hate  to  use  up  this  space 
for  soOMthlng  people  wont  read  Maybe 
*oam   wlU— and    a    few    of    them    heed    Us 


We  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  struw'e 
ai^ioat  communism  and  to  that  end  we  are 
beeonlag  eoorununlstlc  ourselves. 

Communism  in  this  country  Is  being 
wrapped  In  the  manUe  ol  general  welfare. 
It  to  easentUl  to  national  defense. 

Coaununlsm  is  bsjlcally  govertunental  ron- 
troi  of  our  economics.  U  we  have  deflation, 
we  haw  oontrols  to  inflate,  and  If  we  have 
taflatlott— -vice  versa. 

Our  mlvs  shout  we  must  have  controls 
Of  the  eaeny  wUl  be  steaming  into  New  York 
•Ptf  Ban  Francisco  harbon.  If  you  view  it 
diCweatiy.  tbeo  you  may  be  branded  as  a 
traitor. 

OiammiamkKm  to  big  fovtmment.  Ours  is 
■•ttlBf  Higfif  and  bigger  and  bigger— the 
paopte  are  getting  smaller,  snialler.  emailer. 
Cowinimtom  to  to  tai  and  t.pend.  and  tax  and 
"to  every  coucelvabie  maoncr  and  l: 


a-compllshes  two  thlnxi  First  t^^  entire 
economy  Is  dra»'H;ed  down  to  a  dtun  level. 
and  second,  throuijh  .spfinrtinc  vou  dull  tlie 
public  pride  by  subsidle-;  and  h.-nrt-cvj-.s 
Who  amor.g  us  can  ren\nu;)er  *!ii  ;i  .•  'am-,  ,i 
disgrace  to  lie  "'(n  the  couiitry  •>  Ir,  the  er.d 
the  people  mu-^t  lean  <"  ri  h:g  gover:r.i'-nt  b-- 
ciuse  It  has  swallowtd  tn<'ir  :>.rs<j:;Lii  r-  - 
f-.urces  :i.:d  thf:  h^:-=  :•<.■  ihtiiff  e'  =  "  t:i  lear. 
on.     That  is  coin.iiuni^ni 

In  1»48  we  were  o.1e;ed  the  Fair  D'xi.  It 
proposed  Federal  .i:d  to  educatii  ti  V.  e  are 
shown  pictures  of  sch..ol  children  jammed 
into  rickety  bu  ldini<s,  so  we  go  f.  r  it.  This 
gives  us  Federal  control  of  edunr;.  t.  Hi-- 
cld  Lfskt.  father  of  th->  Briti^.-i  -..i,ii)-' 
movement.  nr-enU-ned  Fecl'-ra.  aid  •  .  educa- 
ticri  as  the  most  important  nv.  ■. >■  'b..it  in- 
cident A.merlcan  soc'aii.^m  c  ;.;:  r.'.ake. 
This  Is  communUm. 

The  Fair  Deal  said  that  for  t•■.^er«l  wel- 
fare and  national  detense  we  mi.-t  have  the 
Brannan  plan.  This  is  trulv  :\  magical 
-scheme  where  the  customers  pay  low  prices 
for  food  while  farmers  get  hi^h  prices  for 
crops.  All  the  Brannan  plan  a.'ks  is  that 
the  taxpayers  root  the  till  for  This  magic. 
I  wonder,  are  farmers  and  custi.;Tsers  tax- 
payers? 

Item  3  in  this  communistic  trend  wus  na- 
tional health  insurmce  Conjrtj.^--.  reflect- 
ing public  opinion.  lcn<x:aed  these  deals  out. 
Or  did  C.r.;reris  uo  3..^  Ua.  uh.  Here 
it  is  back  ai^aln.  T:iice  a  loci:  at  the  Presi- 
dents  tight  budget.  T-*-o  hundred  and 
n!nety-flve  mllJl'in  for  F'jderal  p.id  t.i  educa- 
tion. Not  for  genera!  welf-ire  this  time  but 
for  national  securltv  And  the  Prannan 
plan  13  back  not  for  general  we::,^r  but  it 
Is  one  of  the  kinds  of  activities  i.et'fi'd  for 
the  defeji.«e  period. 

An...  here's  snciahzed  medicine  agai:i  The 
President  asks  a  one-.;a:r  percent  payrnli 
tax  ,0  get  the  prosram  started  to  provide 
for  material  security,  n^i.^,  t<  o,  is  cani- 
munism. 

Communistic  gcvernment  Is  tit;  trovern- 
ment.  Here's  how  blK  *e're  erttinv  Your 
family's  share  of  the  natlcn.il  debt  i.s  $6  'id  1 
Taxes  In  1^52  will  aver  i.'e  «1  .5fy  per  rrtinii. 
La^t  year  a  single  corporation  raid  mnre 
taxes  than  entire  expenditures  during  »>.;•■ 
peak  of  the  Civil  War. 

Fant.ii-tic.  harrowing,  unpleasant  figures, 
and  you  v.  . nder  what  13  hapix'nlng  to  all 
this   money. 

Wei!,  the  Cfivernmer.t  ih  ^ne  biggest  single 
employer  It  is  the  Na^on  s  hujest  lender. 
It  operf.ies  r.ulways.  caa.il.s.  power  plants, 
printing  p;.».n-.s.  nexs  service?,  universities, 
steamship  lines,  and  r.idio  networks. 

The  Government  ha.s  mortgages  on  homes. 
railroads,  bank.s.  auto  manufacturers,  and 
even   on   a   rattlesnake  farm. 

This  G  ;vernmeut-hi-tusiness  empire 
means  that  aboM'  tw':-thirds  of  all  corporate 
proflt.s  are  sucked  In'o  -hp  Treasury  by  .;;- 
ccme  taxes 

L;  this  c':nim',ini.5ni'  V.'-  :.  i*  s  the  next 
thing  to  It  And  In  the  siincrira jntous  name 
of  national  defense,  this  bl-  Government  bids 
to  become  bigger,  and  mare  socialustu- 

Remember  Hitler  ran  the  Nati  :..i;  S  - 
ciallst  Party  and  dtaiiu  runs  the  U:ii.;n  : 
Soviet  Soc.ailst  Reputilr.s  C' ninu.i:;i.--!n  ;s 
after  ail.  sc^lalism  %lth  a  tomahawk  ver  the 
heads  uf  Its  own  people  and  w.u  p.unt  tor 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Give  s'X-iiliatJo  Idea.s  tlieir  head  and  yr;i 
get  communism  They  are  economical  v 
Identical.  Socialism  strips  labor  01  i;.s  ire*-- 
dom  precisely  as  it  does  industry  Its  \ 
turncoat,  for  labor  ha.s  so  often  rock.d  *  - 
ciallsins  cradle  and  b.  ttle  fed  it  wu!i  Lvuiij 
attention.  Look  at  Britain.  British  iab.  r 
was  for  socialism.  So  labor  is  cuntrolle<!. 
wage,  are  held  down;  workers  are  frequently 
directed  Into  Jobs. 

Sjciailsm  Is  always  going  to  r  )  k.rf   t  t!ii. 
for   the  conauraer.     Ni.t.s       1'aj   t^i.vor    tii. 
Se..,  ii'.<i  sii.rt  end.    As  Uie  oi.iy  stUcr  ol  i..e 


I  >, lie's  <vants.  the  government  d( 
;  I  i!  i>e  the  cu.slomer.  It  can  dl 
he  ^et.'-,  what  he  pays,  and  tell  hi; 

"  :;.t  t"  iiave  for  his  own  gcxxl. 
!  .  ppen  !-er<  ?  Then  you've  forgot' 
In^,  p:if  st.Tbuization  and  a  fi 
l»em<:  Maybe  vou've  aiso  fore 
Fr-sideius  pr'.-oosal  in  early  194 
erumciit  '^nership  and  operation 
facturln^  plants  as  a  necessar; 
This   Is  c  .mmuiil^m. 

Nothing  can  give  us  socialism  b- 
and  a-iuhy  on  >  ur  part  Ihls  gi 
Amen-  a  1.1  on  triai  Tcd.iy  we  flgh' 
;■.  ■  ;'jt;y  m  K-.-rea.  That  1?  no  reaf 
1..  ..-it  sacnii;  e  o\ir  birtiirljiht  to  ai 
Ideology  irom  inside. 
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"TJiese  Are  the  Faces,  as  the  Jonei  Broth- 
eri  Caught  Them,  of  a  Peaple  Who 
Truly  Know  the  Horrors  of  War,  Our 
Ai.'ies,  tht  British,  and  the  B.tter  Mem- 
ory of  the  Past  Arms  Them  Well  To 
Face  Ihe  Critical  Present"— Battle  Re- 
port, Washington 


EXiEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

''  F    ALAB.AM\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN  .^•\^VES 
1  hursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr  Speai  er.  once 
at,uin  the  rational  Brcadca:  ting  Co. 
over  its  television  network  anc  coa.xial.s, 
and  the  .'\s.si.stant  to  the  Pres  dent.  Dv. 
t^hn  R  Steelinan,  brini?  to  us  Battle 
Report,  Wtishincton. 

With  each  .succeeding  week  this  tele- 
ca-ain^  bv  top-flight  Govei-ni.icnt  offi- 
cials become.s  more  and  more  h.'ert.stins. 
•Among  my  friends  are  a  num  x  r  of  ar- 
clfnt  ;o;ev!.sion  fan.i.  and  like  al  thought- 
ful pt'ople  of  .serious  mien,  they  are 
ereatly  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
our  country.  Several  of  these  have  ex - 
pres.sed  .heir  behef  tha*  no  jublic  in- 
f.-rma:;on  reaching  the  people  .oday  car- 
ries 14 .cater  conviction  than  is  conveyed 
bv  way  of  television.  Here,  speakers 
^tand  clearly  in  view — and  the  audience 
can  actually  look  into  ti:e  faces  of  the 
public  officials  whom  Dr  Steelman  brings 
to  the  television  each  Sunday  afternoon. 
Thetr  talks  are  brief  and  to  the  po:nt 
Moreover,  they  are  enriched  by  raarvel- 
(  u..  photo>.;raphy  which  practically  Kives 
all  aud.oviewers  a  bird's-eye  view  of  na- 
tional   and    international    happenings 

a 'lompanied  by  expert  narration  and 
(  :ninenf  by  NBC's  ace  commentator, 
B'  0  McCormick 

In  this,  the  thirty-sixth  copy  of  Battle 
R  per*.  Washington.  the  National 
Eloadca.^tini,'  Co..  through  the  photo- 
Kiaphic  .skill  and  artistry  of  tlie  Jones 
bir,the;i,  brought  to  tlie  television  screen, 
and  uut  a  few  hours  after  his  liberation 
from  a  long  sojcurn  in  a  Communist 
prison.  Mr  Robert  Vogeler  "whose  har- 
rcwing  experience  of  being  held  In  soli- 
tary confinement  for  more  than  13 
month;."  Dr.  Stoelman  rightfully  stated. 
'  uius  indc  cribabie." 

.■\vlditi!  nailv  thereto,  tlic  telrv'i'^ion  au- 
citnce  was.  given  a  giiuip  e  of  Mr.  Em- 
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manuel  Shinwell.  and  of  a  people  who 
truly  know  the  horrors  of  any  war  which 
might  arl.se.  the  British  people. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  recommend  no 

finer  reading  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
HGU.se  than  the  narration  of  Enghsh  life 
as  it  is  lived  today  under  the  harrowing 
clouds  of  war.  A  life  of  austerity,  of 
privations,  of  superimposed  controls,  all 
of  which  are  impinged  indelibly  upon  the 
mind  by  the  Jones  boys  in  fulfilling  their 
contract  to  bring  visual  exhibitions  of 
truth  and  facts  of  life  in  Europe  to  the 
television  audience  of  Battle  Report, 
Washington  by  means  of  camera  studies. 
and  particularly  studies  made  of  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  masses. 

In  this  week's  teledocumentai-y.  Maj. 
Gen  Leon  Johnson  commented  briefly 
on  the  relations  that  now  exist  between 
the  Bntisii  Royal  Air  Force  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  while  Brig.  Gen. 
Albert  C  Laeber  makes  interesting  re- 
port of  the  Engineers'  wor:  in  Korea. 
Add'.tionally  thereto,  Sgt.  'lc>  Francis 
A.  Sarnow.-ki  and  Sgt.  'lc»  Edwin  P. 
Roth  Kave  vivid  description  of  the  hell- 
on-earth  that  today  stalks  in  Korea  un- 
der the  guise  of  modern  warfare. 

Additionally  to  the  self-impased  ta.<:k 
assumed  by  Dr.  Steelman.  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  assigned  to  the 
mal-:ing  of  Battle  Report.  Washington 
some  of  its  top-fiight  technicians  and 
mo.^t  skilled  production  personnel. 
Among  these  are  Ted  Ayers,  producer- 
director;  L.  A.  McClelland,  technical  di- 
rector; Robert  IvlcCormick.  commentary; 
Lou  Hazam,  script  writer;  Bill  Brooks, 
film  editor;  John  Johnson,  floor  man- 
ager; Joseph  Ferrier.  art;  Fritz  Balzer. 
music  adviser;  and  Jim  Martensen  and 
Bob  Haines,  sound. 

Battle  Report.  Washington  is  so  re- 
plete with  facts  of  interest  to  all  in  this 
body.  I  am  inserting  some  in  today's 
Record; 

Battii  Repobt,  Washinctok 

Mr  McCoRMirx.  With  Seoul  stlU  ours  after 
a  bloody  week  of  fighting  In  Korea.  NBC  once 
a^am  turns  its  television  cameras  on  our 
own  Capital,  to  document  the  free  world's 
battle  against  aggressive  communism. 

Washington,  where  Senate  investigators, 
this  past  week,  began  the  awaited  Mac- 
Arthur  hearing,  and  Korea,  where,  as  cur 
soldiers  continue  the  battle.  MacArthur's 
,«:ucce=sc;r.  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway.  says  of  the 
Red  offensive:  "So  far,  the  only  thing  they've 
succeeded  in  destroying  are  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  more  of  their  own  men." 

Today.  Battle  Report  brings  Into  focus 
again  the  cameras  of  Its  prize-winning 
Cimeramen  in  Europe,  the  Jones  brothers, 
this  time,  for  an  exclusive  on  the  rearming 
of  Grc:\x  Brit.sin.  featuring  Defense  Minister 
Emmanuel  Shinwell.  Also  on  our  program 
a  first-ha'.-.d  report  on  our  Army  engineers  in 
Korea  But  first,  the  a.sslstant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Dr    John  R    Steelman. 

Dr.  Sttelman  Good  afternoon,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  during  the  past  week  the  Soviet 
press  and  radio  has  been  overflowing  with 
bombastic  descriptions  of  the  various  May 
Day  celebrations.  Marshal  Stalin  has  been 
praised  and  flattered  with  the  most  fantastic 
phrases.  The  Soviet  Union  has  been  pic- 
tured as  a  great  and  good  friend  of  the 
workers  and  the  grand  champion  of  peace. 

If  one  could  read  between  the  lines,  an- 
other story  would  be  told.  It  would  be  a 
St. TV  of  ruthlessness.  the  story  of  a  people 
ruled  by  ff.'vr.  a  story  of  millions  who  were 
commanded     to    celebrate,    commanded    to 


march,  to  shout  at  the  proper  time,  com- 
manded to  write  what  their  masters  wish  to 
read. 

Yes:  the  tron-fisted  rulers  In  the  Kiremlln 
had  their  day  In  the  sun.  But,  they  do  not 
know  what  the  mUUons  were  thinking  and 
how  shallow  were  the  words  of  praise. 

Robert  Vogeler  also  had  his  day  in  the  sun 
and  will  have  many  more.  People  were  not 
commanded  to  celebrate  his  liberation  from 
the  Hungarian  dungeon.  When  they  crossed 
the  border,  millions  of  m.en  and  women  in 
the  free  world  rejoiced  and  in  one  voice 
tnanked  Grxl  in  his  behalf  for  his  retv.rn. 

This  afternoon  we  will  visit  with  Roljert 
Vogeler  during  the  first  few  hours  after  his 
liberation. 

The  border  which  we  see  from,  this  airplane 
Is  the  one  he  crossed.  For  hundreds  of  years 
Austria  and  Hungary  lived  in  pepcc.  under 
one  emperor.  Today  the  border  bristles  with 
barbed  wire. 

When  he  reached  his  home  In  Vienna 
crowds  surrounded  his  home,  anxious  to 
catch  even  a  fleeting  glance  cf  one  ol  the 
fr.v  men  who  have  been  freed  from  the 
horr.irs  of  the  Communist  prison. 

NBC  was  represented  by  the  Jones  broth- 
ers aiid  their  cameras  so  that  we  In  the 
United  States  could  see  and  hear  from  Mr. 
I'.'celer.  and  join  in  the  rejoicing. 

His  wife  met  him  as  he  stepped  from  the 
embassy  futomobile.  Neither  cculd  say  a 
word,  but  the  message  they  conveyed  to  each 
otiier  In  this  embrace  is  infinitely  more  elo- 
quent than  words. 

The  harrowing  experience  of  being  held  In 
solitary  confinement  for  more  than  13 
mor.;hs  is  Indescrib.^ble.  He  was  not  even 
permitted  to  speak  to  his  guard.  It  is  a 
miracle  he  was  not  driven  to  madness.  Tiie 
lines  made  by  suSfering  are  clearly  visible  in 
his  face. 

Once  more  he  is  surrounded  by  his  family, 
once  more  he  •.•■ill  be  fx-rmltted  to  live  a 
normal  life  with  these  whose  love  never  gave 
up  hope.  Day  In  and  day  out,  through  all 
the  long  months  of  his  imprisonment  his 
wife  fought  for  his  freedom.  Now  he  is  re- 
united with  her  and  their  two  sons. 

But  as  he  sits  with  his  family,  safe  from 
the  blood-thirsty  state  police,  he  thinks  of 
you  in  the  United  States  and  has  a  message 
for  you. 

Mr.  VooELES.  You  don't  realize  what  lib- 
erty means  until  you  lose  it.  That  is  the 
important  part.  Every  American,  every  In- 
dividual American,  should  realize  that  what 
happened  to  me  as  an  individual  could  hap- 
pen to  them  if  we  don't  all  stand  together 
and  destroy  these  enemies  of  individual  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Dr.  Steelman.  This  is  a  message  from  one 
who  knows.  Through  his  suffering,  cold, 
hard,  brutal  facts  are  brought  home  to  us. 

This  afternoon  we  have  a  guest  from  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers,  Brig.  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Lieber.  Director  of  the  Engineers 
Replacement  Center.  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  He 
has  brought  two  veterans  of  the  Korean  cam- 
paign with  him  to  assist  in  this  report  to 
us  about  the  role  of  the  engineers  on  the 
battle  front. 

Today  B-^Jftle  Report  features  another  of  its 
teledocumentanes  on  modem  Europe.  For 
an  exclusive  film  report  oii  our  English  allies 
across  the  sea.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
Battle  Report,  Britain,  narrated  by  Robert 
McCormick. 

Mr.  McCormick.  These  are  the  faces,  as 
the  Jones  Brothers  caught  them,  of  a  people 
who  truly  know  the  horrors  of  war,  our  al- 
lies, the  British,  that  you  may  hear  how  the 
bitter  memory  of  the  past  arms  them  well 
to  face  the  critical  present.  We  begin  our 
report  on  Great  Britain  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction from  Ita  Minister  of  Defense.  Em- 
manuel Shinwell. 

Mr.  SBtiNWELL.  What  you  see  on  this  doc- 
umentary gives  you  some  Idea  of  the  life 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  like  to  lead. 


It  will  also  show  you  some  of  the  steps  that 
we  have  taken  to  protect  that  way  of  life. 
After  the  last  war  when  we  switched  over  to 
peace,  we  started  an  ambitious  profrram  of 
Eoclal  reform.  We  have  made  substantial 
progress,  and  although  we  must  delay  for  a 
while  many  of  the  Improvements  we  have 
planned,  we  are  determined  that  our  achieve- 
ments shall  be  defended  with  all  the  vigor 
with  which  we  fought  our  enemy  from  1939. 

Mr  McCo".MicK.  Think  back  upon  this. 
America  if  you  would  truly  undc>rstand  the 
fiiinificanc-e  of  the  words  of  Defense  Minister 
Shinwell.  England,  suffering  one  Nazi  bomb- 
ing raid  after  another;  England  .smashed  and 
torn  and  b'oodied. 

From  one  of  the  toughest  poundings  a  na- 
tion ever  took  and  survived.  England  turned 
to  f'lce  the  postwar  future  confronted  first 
uith  the  overwhelming  problem  of  recon- 
struction. Buildings  that  had  known  a  V-2 
rocket  had  to  be  razed  and  rebuilt  again; 
homes  had  to  be  built  to  house  the  homeless. 

The  people  of  England,  faced  with  these 
needs,  had  to  suffer  an  austerity  program  that 
would  shock  us  here.  However,  before  they 
couid  get  going,  from  across  fie  channel  the 
new  menace  of  the  postwar  world.  Soviet  com- 
munism, called  f'~r  even  greater  austerity  and 
another  defen.se  effort. 

Yet.  here  In  .\merlca.  many,  doubtful  that 
Britain  is  doln's^  all  she  can  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times,  are  pounding  desks  and 
shaking  accusing  finders  charging  Insufficient 
concern  with  western  defense  and  even  ap- 
p€a."^ement  of  the  Reds. 

However,  as  the  sparks  of  British  Industry 
fly  up  as  If  to  light  our  war.  let  us.  through 
the  eyes  of  the  Jones  brothers"  cameras,  see 
for  ourselves  the  defense  program  of  which 
Minister  Shinwell  speaks — a  program  for 
which  our  own  Marshall  plan  has  long  been 
providing  the  sinews. 

Here,  at  the  Gloster  Aircraft  Co  "s  huge 
factory  in  Gloucestershire,  covering  400  acres. 
Englishmen  are  turning  their  bands  in  a 
thousand  varied  ways  to  the  manufacture 
cf  jets — 600-mlIe-per-hour  Meteors — powered 
by  two  Rolls  Royce  Dervent  turbo-jet  engines 
with  a  3.500-pound  thrust  each. 

All  together,  now  In  one  powerfu'.  piece 
that  Is  truly  sn  Instrument  of  defense,  this 
meteor,  a  sample  of  the  others  that  will  soon 
follow  It  off  the  assembly  line.  Is  towed  out 
to  the  flying  field. 

And  now  for  the  test.  Mark  down  the 
Meteor  then  which  can  climb  7.500  feet  a 
minute  and  which  earned  for  Itself  an  en- 
viable reputation  in  World  War  n  as  one 
British  contribution  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

Under  this  roof  we  find  Britons  at  work 
on  another  product  designed  for  defense. 
Yes;  radar.  This  electronic  factory  In  Lon- 
don, besides  television  and  radio  sets,  is  now 
at  work  developing  war  equipment.  Result, 
the  cameras  of  the  Jones  brothers  were  re- 
stricted, but  to  show  you  how  much  they 
mean  business.  Britain  has  placed  a  66  {per- 
cent tax  on  these  television  sets  because 
the  Government  wants  the  tubes  for  radar. 

And  now  you  are  In  the  huge  harbor  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  one  of  the  largest  ship 
building  ports  In  the  world.  Men  that  bad 
ruled  the  seas  for  centuries  are  putting 
together  new  naval  vessels  with  the  same 
skill  that  in  the  six  war  years  from  1939  to 
1945  gave  the  Allies  over  1.900  naval  and 
merchant  vessels  of  all  classes. 

This  speedy  monster  goes  by  the  world- 
famous  name  "Centurian  tank."  Yes;  here 
at  the  Royal  Ordnance  Factory  at  Leeds.  Eng- 
land Is  where  the  Centurian  tank  Is  bom. 

Using  assembly  line  methods  that  rival 
thoee  of  our  own  auto  plant*.  Britons  put 
together,  piece  by  piece,  the  largest  tank 
known  to  combat,  and  because  our  Jones 
brothers  were  permitted  to  enter  the  plant— 
formerly  "off-llmiU"  to  cameramen— and 
film  these  scenes    you  are  enabled  lor  the 
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llrtt  time  to  •*«?  for  yourself  how  the  mon- 
■ter  takes  shape.  Already  earning  a  ntcha 
for  itaelf  In  Koree.  the  Centurlan  geu  a  35- 
mU«  road  teat  before  being  sent  out  to  do 
tta  atiiff  wberever  Ruaala  threatena  Mount 
up  In  the  largeat  of  England's  supply  depots. 
raady  to  move  out.  aa  a  contribution  of  these 
hard-pre— ed  but  still  fighting  people,  to  the 
front  lines  of  freedom. 

On  the  battle  front  In  Koren  Oreat  Britain 
la  reprtacnted  by  men  as  well  aa  by  equip- 
ment. These  Scots  of  the  famed  Argyle  Regi- 
ment, flrat  United  Kingdom  troops  to  sec 
duty  there,  are  aome  of  the  British  soldiers 
battltng  eommunlam.  described  by  Minister 
Shin  well. 

And  here  la  the  place  from  which  they 
hall.  Stsrllng  Castle,  bistoric  abode  of  the 
old  ScottUh  kings.  With  moat  of  the  lada 
of  the  Sutherland  Highland  regiment,  as 
w«U  aa  the  Argyles.  rff  in  Korea,  only  a  few 
of  thetr  comrades  remain  at  home  to  guard 
ths  oM  castle.  And  scarcely  a  day  goes  by 
when  the  bagpipes  don't  skirl  and  drums 
boom  and  the  few  that  are  left  march  In 
msraorr  of  all  the  old  glories  and  the  new 
ones  now  being  won. 

Back  tn  England,  where  these  plctureti  were 
taken,  tbs  roar  of  American  B-3«'i  at  Lack- 
enhssth  Air  Base,  join  with  the  hum  of  RAP 
planes  aa  our  Air  Forces  are  Joined  In  behalf 
ol  dsmocracy.  For  more  of  this  score,  the 
Jonss  brothers  turn  their  cameras  on  our 
mUltary  aid  chief  in  Britain.  MaJ.  Oen.  Leon 
Johnson. 

Major  General  Johmsom.  Good  afternoon. 
About  3  jsars  ago  the  American  Air  Force 
rstturosd  to  the  united  Kingdom  to  work 
wtxh  our  frisnda  oi  the  Royal  Air  Perce.  To 
thoss  of  us  who  had  ssrrsd  here  during  the 
war.  this  was  a  most  welcome  opportunity 
bscauss  we  remembered  the  close  relation- 
ships which  had  been  built  up  at  that  time 
and  ««  wen  anjdous  to  continue  them.  Our 
activities  are  quite  widely  scattered  here 
in  tbs  United  Kingdom.  I'd  like  to  show 
you  on  the  map.  in  this  area  are  depots 
nsar  LlTsrpool;  over  here  bases,  bombers,  and 
flfbtcrs,  azMl  various  other  activities.  Bases 
In  hers  are  headquarters  around  the  London 
arsa  and  special  activltiea  or  speciAl  fields  in 
tbs  Mi<aands  area.  We  have  several  bat- 
talions of  aviation  engineers  who  are  build- 
ing flskla  htn,  and  the  British  are  working 
with  ua.  and  this  too  la  a  Joint  effort.  Dur- 
ing our  entir*  stay  here  we  have  been  made 
welcosM  by  ths  British  and  the  bonds  of 
rneiMtablp  between  the  Royal  Air  Force  and 
tbe  rmted  SUtes  Air  Force  are  closer  than 
tbsy  were  even  during  the  war.  We  are 
truly  comradea  in  arms — arms  for  peace. 

Mr.  IfcOocMzcx   Thua  we  near  the  close 
ol  Battls  Rsport.  Britain,  pert  I.    Ftor  a  sort 
of  sufnmary  of  what   we   have  presented — 
aonttblag   Imtleattve  of   the   spirit   of   the 
BrttMi  psopls— we  direct  your  attention  to 
tte  alfn  OD  this  Kncllsh  church  steeple.    A 
"       whoas   slfnUleance    ts    pointed    up    in 
teal  words  of  British  Defense  Uln- 
teimanual  8blnw«l]. 
Mr.  teiJNWB.L.  This  does  not   mean  that 
»•  eooaidsr  s  third   world   war   Inevitable 
Life*  all  aaa*  peoples  tn  tbe  world,  the  Brit- 
lah   want   notbtng    more    than    to    live    in 
paae*.  frss  to  live  their  lives  according  to 
tbrtr    c«siuuM    and    tbelr    own    chooalngs. 
Birt  tHay  raalla*  that  oxa  chances  of  nego- 
ttattBg  a  peacsful   settlement   with    those 
ttat  ■wcs  us  are  pretty  slender  unless  we 
can  bulM  t9  our  strength,  and  that  we  an 
#MmlBsd  tr  do. 

Mr.  MrOMMKai.  And  now.  back  to  Korea. 
^^«vr  aoMlais  eontlnu*  to  boM  above 
8Mml.  ii.pl  la  aB  tbe  Go«uBUnlsts  can  tbrt>w 
«  t&Mi.  tiM  Bi^tb  Army  rsieaaaa  tbls  fig- 
«•  •e.MO  aaaualtlsa— tbe  cost  to  the  Reds 
Of  thilriprtet  offaoatve  since  AprU  a.   And. 


promises  Oeneral  Ridgw.ir.  Rfer  a  qu.r'i 
visit  to  the  front,  '■The-'Tf  e  \n^  r. .  :  - 
tinue  to  pay  the  hea-.y  prico  tr.rv  :>■  p,-i ■.■.!.,; 
aa  lon«  as  they  rtay  In  Kore.T  '■  Par*  <A  •.^•.ia 
Red  toll  taken  bv  our  troops  can  be  cred- 
ited to  the  itncw-how  rj  our  deservedly 
famous  Army  en?!r>eer<:  who  are  trained,  as 
shown  here  at  Fort  B*"!v5ir.  br^'h  to  build 
and  fl£;ht.  F'^r  one  of  the  rrjf-wt  '.r.'''-»?''!ns 
report.*  on  our  armed  servKc?  vet  rre-^r'-  l 
by  Battle  R-'p-ir:  we  beetn  wi'h  'hi?  --^ 'i- - 
manding  (general  nl  xt\f  .■Vrmv  er.irtn>=f"rs  p- 
placement  triitnl;.:;  renter  at  F' rt  Belvoir, 
Brl?    Gen    A:ber-.  C.  lleber 

Brigadier  General  LiEBFt  Frnm  •^»  battle 
of  Bunker  HUl  to  Korea  rhf  .A-mv  pr.?lneer'8 
woric  has  been  to  buK'l  .r!  ti-ir  We  work 
to  aid  the  advance  of  rur  infantry,  armor, 
and  artillery  and  t<;  s'np  tK*.  enemy's  ad- 
vance The  ranee  f  the  Amy  engineer's 
work  In  Korea  ertends  from  fc  il<i:rg  the  base 
ports  and  airfields  in  fhp  rfdv  sre  •.<<  to  re- 
mnv-ln;^  mines  and  rebui'dl:  2  :  '^is  «-i 
bridtfea.  Tne  enK;ner?  In  K  'p  =i  ^'--  n  • 
as  rlflemei.  both  In  the  ^fr.f'r  I  batie  ime 
and  In  defense  o?  their  f^wn  ;r.5t illations. 

Our  troops  In  K'~^rea  sre  .i'  '^*  t-nd  cf  a  long 
supply  line,  fightlr^  in  r^'jreH  .•\n<1  rr-mltlve 
ccuntry  O'ten  th''y  m'lFt  use  'h-^!'  ^ind 
trol*  he-raT;"-?  the  p^wr  '--'s  r-.rn  *  be 
tr 'Ui:ht  to  'he  •■:■■•  '-f  -s-  rV 

Tod-^y  we  werr  to  ha--^  -vrh  u,<*  two  engi- 
neer sergeants  b-)th  woun-ied  In  the  KoKa 
flghtin!^.  to  tel!  you  som?  rr  'h-  'ncldenta  of 
tl^eir  ens:ln»f>r  -rrrX  I  t-i  -:?tnally  in- 
tended to  cnll  on  .'S'.c  yr?.:-x\?.  \  ?imowalaoC 
the  EMsjhth  Engineer*,  Fir^t  rav:i!ry  DtvMon. 
Unfortunately,  '.a-sr  -.wzr.'.  »hp  sergesujt  ruf- 
fered  s  recurrent  a'-Tlc  rf  'he  mf^larla  he 
contracted  last  .Avic^r^t  ,  ■7<»r«eas  D*"pste  hla 
104-degree  temperature  Ser-i:''»r.'  'i- ^-r\'~-x-y.\ 
Is  In  grcd  ."plrits  and  o^^er•.•l^e  "his  or  .rr.i-^i 
at  the  hos^'-.tal  W.»  f»e!  '.ba*  b!.s  .=  *-r-,-  sh-ouid 
be  told  even  thousrh  b*  blmse"  r"'.n'^t  be 
here  to  tell  It  Here  are  his  cv.:i  »■.  ri.1-  ^\- 
actly  as  he  t-^ld  ^'r.^vn  -"  its 

S?rgeant  P.r^t  Clajs  ?Mi.vriw«;KT  .ft  f.'  : 
everyone  «?.ld  It  'v^i^  lmpo«?!"-:e  to  rf.-  o--. 
the  15th  of  September  ;in  .Allied  .T  n  ;•.<■ 
was  to  move  forward  We  ne^-ded  i  -r  ■  < 
metal  bridge  across  the  Nakt  ne  Ri.'-r  "--t 
there  were  no  metal  girders  or  par*^  v.'  jble. 
A  timber  tr»«tle  brid 'e  c"u.ic!  b,  v,.^  -;  .*.  jt, 
oiily  there  ui-as  no  timber  There  ^.-"re  no 
rocks.  We  also  had  MX^  K  r-an  Ib.rer?  a 
few  trucks,  a  couple  of  tu'ldrzers.  and  c---> 
gotxl  Idea. 

We  r'nc^d  cne  cf  ci:r  bulldoiers  ::  e.-bt-r 
side  cf  the  Nsktong  where  they  scra-ed  all 
of  the  ground  near  the  rivers  edges  and 
from  each  bank  pti.=hed  cut  a  stubby  pi-'-r  '. 
earth.  Half  cf  cur  !ab<!rtrs  wer  put  t,-  w  r!c 
3  miles  away  filling  sandfc.'C!!  with  d;:: 
The  trucks  brought  the  sand  ba,;?  •  •.>' 
river  where  the  other  h.ilf  :f  .-ur  l.ib,:'-s 
were  in  the  water  ."itacklng  p-andbac  N-r.f> .: ;^ 
the  surface.  Tbe  Koreans  would  d.-e  ''.••. 
10  to  14  feet  carefully  placing  s.ir.tl.  '.,•< 
on  the  river  bottom  and  bulldiiig  t.be:.-.  ~ii 
from  there.  We  decided  to  allow' the  w.-eV 
to  escape  over  the  top  of  the  bridge  by  ket'-.>- 
Ing  the  top  about  a  foot  beneath  the  wjer 
level. 

On  the  13th  of  September  when  our  br;.;.;!? 
was  complete^,  the  only  pr>^f  we  had  -bj; 
It  was  there  were  two  string?  cf  white  :;!:>■ 
strung  parallel  across  the  witer  Bel-wtbrm 
was  a  foot  of  muddy  water  .»nd  an  invisible 
bridge  made  of  500,000  sandbags  flli«l  with 
dirt.  Between  these  tapes  our  trucks  ar.d 
tanks  went  across  the  Naktotif  as  planned 
and  tbe  allied  offensive  swept  135  miles  xo 
tbe  north  of  Korea.  The  enemy  had  been 
■urprtsed  becsuse  the  combat  engineers  had 
built  a  bridge  where  it  was  tmposaible  to 
build  one. 
Oeaerai  Lmxa.  And  next,  111  call  en  ^t. 


1-  Ei~m  P    Roth,  cf  the  Second  Er.elneers. 
:->0'.  r;d  Dv/lsion. 

-  :•'■  .t  Hr;it  Claas  Roth.  I  was  driving 
D  ,■  ^  ,-■  1.  •.r:t::t..r  trailer  through  wh:U,  I 
Xi.  '.*:;•.  ",\iS  :>.  .'^rward  section  of  r /jx  in- 
l:.:::,  !::.:>  Battle  U.oes  at  the  time  were 
very  ;r:de:'.-.ite  I  didn't  know  I  whs  2'"'.ng 
deep  Into  enemv  territory.  I  reached  m.y 
r  :.-i-»  p«  ir.t  ind  walti^d.  W.ien  no  cr.e 
e  •■  "b  w-c:  jp,  I  deolded  scmethlng  ws"; 
.-. .  .  --  .'.:.d  stirted  back,  I  didn  i  have  much 
t^^  :>u:  •J.ith  a  Uttle  luck,  was  sure  I 
cv-..  !   .o.-ike  .t 

.\  t:;::-  >r.  l.'-.e  a  ♦a-.h  ma^es  a  lot  T 
But  ti.li^e  :>.  tanh  It  d'^<;n't  give  the 
■,  :  '-r  iiiv  oT'tecr'n  at  all  Ks  I  w*nt 
(•;.^:.iciriH  throu.:h  the  underbrush  the  <u.-- 
1 1  ,s*»  Ajis  temn?  I  kept  watchini?  the  trets 
.i.  1  ^, iis.bes  e:<p«ottng  Koreans  to  jump  out 
firing  aut.^mu'..c  weapcua.  When  a  Un.-ed 
States  medic  aagged  me  down  I  alrjst  sr.^t 
him  befcrt   I  r°:   .^nized  him. 

Tbo  rr»dic  h?,d  50  wounded  m.en  hidden 
1  .  r.e  ^.  ■■^U  nearby,  the  men  couldn  ;  wa^k. 
Wc  luaded  them  en  my  big  Bat  trailer  and 
kept  on  going  It  took  several  day?  We 
had  no  food  ard  cnly  a  single  weapon  to 
protect  all  cf  us. 

Our  fuel  was  aImo<t  gone  when  we  «  :  to 
divisional  headqu-^rters  ar.d  r:und  :t  de- 
serted V.'--'  f'-und  fotxl.  cinthine,  ti^rictf. 
weapcr:"  ,ind  ammunuicn  as  well  as  er.'-  u-'.o 
gas  to  re:ue!  the  tractor  A'ter  burn;nz 
what  w^s  left  we  set  cut  .^gain.  As  we  2--: 
doeer  :■■  j.-  .  .-;  -,«  we  'ae%-:i:\  pickii.g  up  A.iicd 
soldiers,  ra  -iiy  wa.kir.^  w>  unded.  until  we 
bad  60  -r  ~0  r.-.e;i  ,»i  fu.-.i  ^-^AzCi  en  ei'acr 
s'-^'  '  ".:  w  vjoded  Ir.  'he  tr?.i:er,  Sud- 
de-  V  -hi?  5evt?i.-v-«rccr.d  Tank  E\tt2::on 
f  ;  ■;  :  -In  ,:,d  briuicht  us  back  to  the  lines 
v.'---  .ir:-..-:d  with  about  120  m.er..  I  had 
'^f"  -;  c.ou,es;:ng  tchi.Td  the  enemy  Ur.es  with 
n;;.    iv,-:.  :.    tractor -Lraiier   fur   7  days 

ut.. er.il  L:;.Bi:a.  Tt-uJt  y-^u.  At  Fort  Bel- 
vc:r.  Va  .  tbe  b.:me  or  the  engineers,  v?  us^ 
both  the  K  r^ar.-eTpertrnred  veter?.:.*  ard 
•!~e  (1e-i)';  bfi-.tle  rep^irta  In  our  !r.«Tuct; t. 
.1-  -be  Engineer  Replacement  Train. .:«-  Cec- 
■  i.  1  .•  the  En^-::i€er  Scbocl  E^.ery  «ru- 
c»..t  -iery  trainee,  gets  the  be:sefit  of  the 
•.xfiri^nce  iair.cd  in  the  war. 

The  study  a  tre  expcrisLices  cf  t^e  'cittle 
paxticlpar.-  .ir.d  :he  ^bs^rver  s  re:  ;rt  .? -.-cnt 
the  nee;.;  :  r  co  r  attei.tii  n  to  the  .'k:;!  c'. 
eaoh  ere  -le^r  in  weapons  and  tccl.-.  in  £:«:- 
c  .i>s  p..  .cal  condition  'or  service  under 
e\:iTmes  ci.  weather  and  In  difBcult  terr^iin 
Our  -American  txys  have  a  natural  knaci: 
of  working-  with  equipment.  Tbeir  mechan- 
ical Inclin-iticns  s«.-ve  them  well  la  carrying 
tbr"  job  0.'  the  Army  engineers.  And.  like 
=i.:  cocxl  .'..-Idlers,  they're  ready  to  put  the.r 
r.-.icenuity  to  'Aori  when  called  on  to  do  sc 
Tbe  .Armv  fneineers  are  an  Important  pa:: 
of  'he  sfreat  .Army  team. 

M.-    M~Cravicx    And  new    before  we  c'  -«:- 
•1:1-     'i^ci.il     announcement      Neit     wfes 
B-i-*:o  Report  will  br.ng  you  the  mc5t  c.:m- 
jl   :e  ,:'-v^r.^sre  on  our  whole  defense  r:c:...-.' 
y---  presented  on  the  NBC  television  ne'v    rX 
Amcnij    cur    guests,    to    be    Introduced    bv 
P:t\Md«nt;al    As-sistant    Dr     John    Stetlmar 
wi..   be     Geo    George  C    Ma-'-,>hdii.  Sev-:e-..ir-, 
V  :  I>:eiise    the  Duector  oi  the  Nititn  s  De- 
fe:i.<e   MeiDJizaticn.   Charles   E.    WUscn,    Eric 
J',  br.st.cn.    .Administrator    of    the    Eccnci^.c 
Stahiliraticu  Agency,  and  Edward  T.  G.b*  n. 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Defense  Prociuciiou  Ad- 
ministration      Dent    miss    neji;    Sunda\  < 
Ba:-le  Report. 

And  so  untU  we  turn  cur  cameras  upca  the 
NaiK-n  again  next  week  for  another  Tele- 
documentary,  this,  then,  against  the  back- 
ground of  Battlefrcnt  Korea,  is  Robert  M:- 
r  rmick.  putting  a  period  on  yuur  tfiirty- 
sixth  Battle   Report,   Washu^gton. 
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An  Ibflaeace  m  Today's  Afrkoltvc  Is  tW 
Coaatry  Banker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF   KVSC'Zm 

I?;  THE  HOU5Z  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weiriesdcy.  May  2.  1951 

Mr.  SHORT  Mr.  vSpeaker.  under 
l<^:ve  to  extend  mv  remarfcs  I  wish  to 
include  the  foliowinE  article.  An  Influ- 
er.cr  m  Ti^day  5  Asriculture  Is  the  Coun- 
try Banker,  by  F  L  Moritz.  which  ap- 
pe£red  in  the  Missouri  Farmer  of  May 
1S51. 

This  is  a  story  of  farminsr  in  Douglas 
County.  Mo  .  and  the  par.  J  W.  Reese. 
prf=ident  cf  the  Citizens  R^nk  of  Ava. 
has  t^iken  m  bruiemsf  about  the  fastest 
grow.n-g  a?ricultural  improvement  pro- 
gram m  the  State  J'.in  Reese  is  a  etx)d 
tanker,  xho  understands  the  problems 
cf  the  farmer-,  ard  who  knows  and 
trus*-  people  He  has  bu:!t  a  successful 
bus::ie55,  and  has  contr:but»d  much  to 
the  success  cf  m?.ny  purple  :r.  his  com- 
munity. 

jtM     IXFLCXNCT     :N'     Tor<.T5      .^OlIirtTLTtnT      Is 

THi  Cctr>rrsT  R'Ntvot 

By    F    L    \:  r.-z 


C--   -  — . i.ed  hy 


C :,-: 


■LllttlrillT 

'  ;:r-;cuc- 
V  ;ii^  Tf  tiinksr 


c: 


A  ;ti  .-■•Ituril    d'Telc; 
-  :.f    --urtry   ^ini' 
-    -  - .-.    -.  ^oumulii tiTe   re."^'"_ilt  'i^'^  '.',.''   ri. r.   r^ 
h>ci-"2  :uri.  tir.i   :!    ;:^;i-?, 
l!>?twerrn  " :"^"*e  'w:  5':vi:^'f    't 
iv."   j>. ■jTirult'-re   in". t."  ."Te!T.*r.t  rrc— 
bt?    ',"v.-.d    two    t7p<r-5   ot    har.Sers. 

a  ---   r.:.  r.irr  whc  renl'-z^-;  '.  r.it 

".;:.■   ;::;frims  hir.:e  c::  :Ue  vi-i-e  z1-  ir;ct 

t:;r.  credit  Irams      TV  ctr.e: 

ii  t.-^e  i.:-,d  with  sbs-rlutely  r. 

cf    :.r:~    r-r-'Mert-.?.    or^'durti "".    mt'hcclf      ir 

5^-    ■,■.■»--■.,: r.  c;   wir.at    5.   to.-.Tu:.^   aJT".cu:- 

:    -■;    :r:lo;'rT    mr-:-.,::^    t.,:    ?.    C''-rr.,mur.ity 

M;i5i^:u:;  i-s  frr'uriate  tr.  :;:jt  she  h:.5  tr.JinT 
b.-r.sr?  -sl:.:^  -ill  in  the  ic-t  cate'£:.-:7  Cit 
t "r T?  :''^.tT  hjr.d.  Mi^:Ouri  h.vs  t  >"i  tr..3r.y 
^"■"•".-r;  "■:: "  '.ill  ir^  the  ^<^::"«  sertts.  J'.i: 
s  :;  yo.^  c-.mmur.-ty  iz:.- 
■._-  -.;  c-;"-l.:r.rr^n*  p.-oeri-n  :'.  you  witit  to 
■;, f " -■  ■  r.-.  1 -■", e  what  froe  Ct.3nker  or  bir-ters  y.U 
-•■?    :o    v;:jr    tr'ide    terrt-crT. 

7;.,.?  'j;  Tue  of  practically  ir.y  ccmrcunity 
1- 'V ;■■•:•". !?r--  prccr-ant  which  req"-!::cs  ^.o.ar.- 
'::■'.  >  iy^:Ar.:v  But  1:1  r.;ril  areAj  a  pr.*;- 
.-.j-  -.i  ind  proeress-.Te  iJTicultur?.!  T-d'ostry 
:r.-'  ■,  1-.-  n-.urh  ni'rre  to  a  contrr.uaity  than  dc">;3 
■•:.-   i'.-^Tie    shtxv   cr  sundry  fictory. 

T'-f.?  toe  hLstorr  o?  I>:uzla5  Count  v.  Lets 
;'--.;;-■  ,-,^.  _'-s:  wh.it  role  the  country  feank- 
■r  0'-?  cl-ived  m  o>rO'mct.r.£  the  famiiUje  m- 
.-.  .;';-  '.r.  hj  tnde  territory.  Ocuglis  Ccun- 
■■■  =  ,  ^cated  Ae^'^  i~  the  Orarts — its  n:iturcl 
r-~  or'es  ;r^  few.  The  soil  15  peer  iud  it  13 
j.  -  '".uh  hi  11  If  a'ea  w^th  hJirdly  a.r..T  vtsi'cle 
e"i;:"-fr,c*  of  t:^o^Jp■^^lty. 

r-f--.-e  the  nafural  druw-bacis  cf  Dcralu 
c-;-.-.-  It  h-^5  ab-cut  the  {,i*'est  £r:wmg 
'' c"! :ul:uriii  tnnpr^cTentetit  prccrim,  tn  the 
?:.i:e  Why""  Because  it  h.as  at.  aertcul- 
•ur.'.lly  sctiTe  banker  who  ls  backinz  the 
C':ur-"T  extension  pr-^grim  wtth  action  ass  a 
rre^n^  to  eet  iinprcTed  firntn?  methods 
adcp-ed  by'  t,he  county's  2.*J4  farnsers  oa 
th'fir    avenge  siae   'ana   of    1ST   acrs%. 

A  ccrnbir-ation  of  factcr?  his  prortded  the 
5t:r::ultis  fcr  Dcczlas'  farm  deTelcpment 
pr-^crsrs.  Getrttts  it  adcpted  and  making  tt 
T«  :rk  car.  he  artrth'^ted  to  i  tt^xntber  of  per- 
sons mciudin^  J.  W.  Beese,  pnesidecs  of  ihm 


Otizena  Bank  of  Ara;  J.  K  Carry,  State  sen- 
ator and  publisher  of  the  Douel&s  CcuBty 
Herald:  Hay  Rcyce.  editor  of  the  Herald;  AlTa 
Preston,  farmer  county  eTtensicn  agent,  new 
with  the  UFA;  Mamis  Holntan.  present 
couBtT  extension  agent:  Jerry  Calvin,  coun- 
ty PMA  ccEnmittee  cfcairmar.;  an  acttre 
chamber  cf  commerce  and  most  Important. 
a  thriHty.  hard-w-crklng  group  cf  farmen 
who  wanted  to  do  a  better  joh  cf  fartnlnz. 

Just  who  led  the  D.'iuglis  Cctmty  crusade 
far  a  greater  agricilttiral  Ittdustry  wo^uld  be 
fc.^rd  to  determine,  but  what  i«  trr:po:r:ar.t  13 
that  eTeryone  co^ncemed  with  cc-mn:unliy 
ImprcTemeEt  was  :r.  there  pitchir.z  hss.ll  fcr 
the   cotintT's   only  ir.dtJstry — a^rtculture 

J  W  Reese,  preildent  cf  the  Cit^tris  Bar.k 
cf  Ara,  t,be  only  bank  la  Dctiglas  Ccur.-y. 
wiis  ar.d  is  part  cf  thl,5  w:rk:ng  c.:;rr.lr!r.3ti-:a 
wh:ch  ha-s  as  Iti  zzs^l  a  rreater  acricul'ural 
I'dustry  f~r  the  county.  Ree-^e  ar.d  h:.s  bar.Jc 
hare  hacked  the  community  jtoztlxz.  w.th 
ca.=  h  :c.  the  form  of  l.^ans. 

More  than  that.  Ree'se  has  stumtied  the 
county  taliiir.g  better  farming  methods,  herd 
Impr: '.'ement.  ccr..»truct;rn  cf  cride  A  diiry 
h3mi'  fcr  the  rar;:dlT  eioandinc  diitrr  initis- 
try  pc.,£tUT  tmprcremer.t.  s.lIo  ccr.5tructicn. 
tt?tte.-  hay  crops  and  the  l.CCl  ether  manaze- 
m*r.t  factors  ccnr.ected  with  3.  prci:;^*^  uj 
and  e.Tpandlng  accic-ulfure 

I1  order  to  g:ve  a  tetter  perspective  cf 
what  pisitisn  Banker  H£*?e  h,''--:i3  m  his 
c -nLT. -unity  it  w-.Ii  he  nec<»ssAry  t -■  to  hark 
"',  a  periiid  shortly  aft«r  Wcrld  W::-.r  I  when 
P.ff  ^i?  entered  the  banking  b'Ujine-Sa  w.th  A. 
P  ililler.  fcunder  cf  the  Ctfjens  Back. 
Sifi'.lfr  brcu^ht  ir.  the  first  Jrrwy  cattle  in 
t-'e  j.-ea  abcut  40  years  tzo  t:.  scirt  the 
o:-jr.-y  t^cw-ard  Its  prtsent  d?.y  iruccriaT-.ce 
2c  ,-  oiu-y  regtcr.. 

During  the  twenties  the  £r>t  market  for 
mnk  '"-",3  e-t-ifcUshed  tn  ^va  wi*h  tne  as.si--t- 
i.:.-^  zi  the  Citt-ens  Bank  and  n.:w  there  are 
three  Z.:':.r.  Fa-o--tt,  mAna*:er  c.i  cne  c:  "he 
mili  rl.;c.t,:  I'  t.Ci"  •I'ct;'?  led  th;  c"unt7  m- 
t:  a  Drccrarr.  I'f  icrprrved  dairy  C'>tt;e  h-f*d- 
i::£.  Thrcuicr.  the  years.  st»:.iiv  prccri?-.-3 
could  be  cbHerccd  and  Banier  Ee«£e,  a 
farmer  al50  at  that  tunc,  was  £i'.nz  protluc- 
ticc.  credit  and  real  fitate  loans  to  iIUjj  rijgnt 
kind  .;  farm.«ri 

The  nnattci.:^-  c--ii'zi  ci  the  -fccly  Lhirtiia 
C-'itrte  and  the  Citureni  B.ini  :'.  Kii  wc-.s  the 
c?-'."^  ens  of  tne  thr-'*  bucJts  ir.  .*.  a  to  sur- 
Tii;  the  new  htstcrt.tnl  Bani^r^  HcLiday. 
i;u---c:£  the  rest  ::  tUui  tragic  dec-ads  the  pc--- 
p.e  cr  D:-uc.aj  C  runty  str-u,ggled  :.:r  fur.it:al 
a^  did  the  rest  of  tne  ccuntry.  .^ny  pr.eresd 
m.aae  m  the  a .rr; cultural.  ind-j.i^y  auring 
these  years  wad  s..ow  and  not  due  to  any 
cnierted  drlTe  such  as  has  taJtsn  place  -.itice 
VT.Tld  War  II.  Eowever,  herd  .mpro-;«e'nen'; 
and  h'erd  e-ipansicn  c^inimued  to  L^y  the 
rroundwcrk  for  the  rapid  prccre&s  experi- 
enced fol.:cwing  Wcrld  War  II, 

1XPOCS3CS    P«CC3.»JS 

Sin'ce  the  end  cf  W-rld  War  11.  Druglaa 
L.i5  h3.d  au  air. cultural,  erpansicn  program 
woriinz  day  and  night.  This  ts  wher'e  Banker 
F.eese  teamed  up  with  che  cc  workers  pre- 
v.cuslv  m.enttoned-  Their  activities  and  the 
r^s'iits  cQtained  have  brought  Xattcn-wide 
s'tention  to  I>;-uglas  Ccunty  and  to  Ava — 
-The  best  Inland  town  tn  the  U.  S.  A,.  %o 
prr^clAim^  a  biliboard  erected  by  proud  Ava 
citi^ens. 

Dcuzlaa  ^t  tta  agricultural  de^relopnient 
program  under  way  shortly  afier  Alva  Prestcn 
arnved  tn  the  county  aa  the  erten^ton  agent. 
Preston  was  Just  fresh  out  of  an  Arm.y  urd- 
fcrm  and  waa  ready  to  flght  hia  own.  kind 
cf  war.  He  collected  the  farm  and  ciwi* 
leaden  prertottsiy  mentioned  and  they  for- 
mulated  the  pareaent  development  program. 

TTm  first  project  ta  the  progrmni  waa  to 
get  a  silo  troilT  on  erery  dairy  farm  tn  the 
county.  At  that  time  the  siJos  on  farms 
wtMild  be   counted  on  th«  fingera  of   both 


hands.  Today  there  are  4O0  ail  js  In  Douftlas 
County  ikxyl  more  wUl  be  bulit  m  the  pro- 
gram continues.  The  alio  o^mpatgn  was 
bsacked  by  Reese  in  that  he  publicly  stated 

and  advertised  that  he  would  lo&n  the  nxmey 

to  any  farmer  who  wanted  to  buUd  a  silo. 

Under    ordinary    cirrumvtaixx*    biulB«aa 

perple  wotild  not  care  If  fannera  did  at  did 
liot   have   a   sUo  on   their   farms.      But,   In 

Douglas,  the  dairy  industry  ia  the  ItfeMood 

cf  business.  Milk  production  always  drop- 
ped dunn*  the  winter  montha  bee«use  farm- 
er* did  r.^;  have  gcod  hay  and  silage  to  feed 
to  en,shle  the  da,try  ccwj  to  maintain  good 
prc<luc':cn  It  wtu  neceaaary  to  import 
hundreds  of  torj  of  hay  to  carry  dairy  herds 
thrcugli  the  wirstar  f^eedinf  pertod.  Th,l» 
meant  l?-sa  net  !c.t  the  fanner  and  doUara 
gctn^  cut  of  the  county  which  ordinarily 
wculd  b«  ch.anneled  through  local  bus'lneaa 
hous'Ss. 

sao  caxTAicv 

The  silo  campaign  got  underway  and  milk 
prcduction  increased  20  percent  In  1348  and 

liK3.  This,  was  erldeaced  by  lart^er  milk 
ch«k*  gccrg  to  farmer*  This  Increase  in 
dollars  and  cent.*  was  worth  $33,000  annually 
d'urini;  the  winter  period  to  farrrsen  frcm 
a  ;-«lU'ced  num^r  cf  d,alry  cows  and  the 
sila-^  was  W'-rth  that  m'jch  m-ore  tn  the 
amour:  of  feedsruSs  saved.  A  program  to 
cul-  cut  the  u~TrnStable  producers  was  also 
underwsT  during  this  period,  thus  account- 
In-t  for  th»  i'cwer  niimber  of  dairy  cows  In 
the  dcur.ty, 

Th»  j-jcre*!'  cf  the  silo  pro^Tam  Is  not  only 
:ittritut?d  to  Banker  Re«*.«  but  to  the  whole 
farce  behir.d  the  campaign.  Leaders  de- 
signed a  soale-m.'OdeI.  native-lumber  silo  out 
cf  ar.  ece  crate  and  It  was  put  on  display  tn 
the  frcnt  windcw  of  the  Drfaglaa  County 
Ha-r-.ld  buildine  Publl.«her  Curry  and  Edi- 
titf  Eoyce  cu-Tted  stlo  success  stories  in  eTery 
issue  of  the  weekly  paper.  The  LioriS  Oub 
raid  for  cnarranng  casta  of  pictures  taken 
en  farms  whers  iow-ccxst  native-lumber 
s;ii3«  WTP  being  used  to  increase  milk  pro- 
duction with  a  ccffTesponding  decrease  tn  feed 
ccsta. 

The  Ceo  per  Lumher  Co  aas.iated  farmers 
with  plLins  aid  f'urnlshed  the  mAterla,ls  at 
whcl<'*i.if  pric«s  Tne  miik  market  unit* 
tcui-ht    siLi^ce   cutters    and    leased    them    to 


tar 


hs- 


ha 


they   cculd   £11   their   silca 
and    legumes    that    they    were 


learning  to  grew  as  a  result  of  an  Intensified 
better-crc'i^s  prccram.  Banker  Reese  waa 
tiiunng  trit>  ccuntry  talking  s,ilo  construc- 
tion and  hackms-  up  his  wcrds  with  action 
In  the  fc-m  cf  rz^'n.  to  get  a  silo  on  every 
dau-y  firm  m  Dsuglas. 

The  sijC  canapa.*^  is  just  cne  of  the  many 
projects  in  the  Diiugias  Ccun'f  agncultura.1 
deveiopmen'  program,  which  Ree»e  has 
helped  put  airrcss  to  trade  area  farmers. 
The  same  gees  for  the  Douglas  County  bal- 
anced farming  pro^gram.  Bunker  Reese  led 
the  dnve  to  crganiie  their  Balanced  Farm- 
ir^g  Aiscciattcn  in  the  fall  of  1M~.  cne  of 
the  tx%t  county  programs  of  its  kind  In 
that  section  of  the  State. 

Members  of  the  association  have  Reea# 
push-lng  them  along  with  their  uidliduai 
fa,rm  plana.  When  they  cocne  into  the  Citi- 
zens Bank  to  talk  over  a  iX-Mit  problem, 
RJ^e£e  ,sita  down  with  the  farmer  and  goes 
over  their  farm  proicrani  pointing  out  t>et- 
ter  ways  to  c.o  things. 

Results  cf  his  interest  are  eWient  by  the 
fart  that  in  1948  only  three  grade  A  mitk 
producers  were  in  the  county.  Today  there 
are  mjjre  than  TO.  Beese  reported  that  th« 
bank  will  buy  ail  the  grade  A  dairy  nctea 
that  are  available,  but  wlH  not  encourage  • 
man  to  go  ta  debt  for  a  grade  A  set-up  un- 
til he-  la  ready  for  it. 

Water  man,agemeni  and  pasture  imprtj've- 
ment  hare  been  two  farm  practices  pushed 
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mm  by  Banker  Beea*.  To  jlve  an  Idea  Jt»t 
how  wtU.  p««ttir«  impr->T*ment  baa  bwm  aold 
to  Um  emmty  farmers,  the  cotinty  PMA  re- 
port* that  790  or  Douglas'  2.404  farmen  have 
signad  up  for  paature  renovatlcm  In  1951. 
Thia  group  at  farmers  alone  will  renovate 
•pproxlmatrty  0.000  acres  erf  now  unproduc- 
tlw  paatore  land 

In  eoDtrmet.  only  2S  fanners  In  1949  com- 
pleted any  pasture  Improremcnt  and  in  1950 
only  ISO  applied  for  and  completed  pasture 
work. 

Froin  what  has  been  reported  It  would 
s«cm  that  Banker  Reeae  la  a  soft  touch  frr 
a  loan.  That  Is  not  the  case  since  ^e»sc 
la  a  buitneaaman  and  runs  his  bank  with 
a  flrm  eradlt  policy.  Reese,  as  a  result  of 
belsf  a  farmer  ?lnce  be  was  cid  enough  to 
walk  behind  a  breaking  piow.  has  a  keen 
knowledge  of  what  In  a  good  farmlnj  prac- 
tice and  can  spot  unaovind  ri«k:s  in  a  n^cmeu? 
when  approached  for  farm  credit. 

Howrrer.  aa  hLs  old  friend  Senator  Curry 
rtmarkad  about  Reeae  s  farm-credit  policies. 
**lf  a  tarmer  goes  to  Ret-se  for  a  production 
or  r«al-«stat«  loan  and  baa  any  sort  cf  decent 
■•etolty  and  character  •  •  •  Re-se  will 
hack  htm  aa  much  as   is   legally  pojulble." 

The  OoQglas  County  story  la  juit  one  ex- 
•mpte  of  good  banker-farmer  relations.  The 
pragr«m  dev«k>p«d  by  agricultural  and  civic 
laadaiB  la  also  am.  example  uf  what  can  be 
don*  with  proper  cooperation  between  all 
Intarestad  agencies.  Banker  Reese  la  an  Im- 
portant link  In  the  outstanding  success 
•ehi*t<wl  by  the  community  development 
progTwn. 

Muiy  other  exampiea  are  present  over 
the  8t««t  where  bankers  and  farmers  «wlth 
an  adeqoete  program)  hare  developed  ag- 
rleultim  to  •  roller  extent  in  the  commu- 
nity. Tto  mention  a  few— B.  J.  Bvens.  caah- 
*«  ot  the  Cltisena  Bank  ot  Amsterdam  In 
Batea  Ommty.  akillfuljy  heipe  work  out  each 
farm  plan  where  credit  la  required  by  pa- 
trane  ot  hie  bank.  Brens.  in  his  croaade 
few  bettor  fanning,  hae  also  developed  bet- 
ter banking  methods.  Bankers  from  aU 
over  the  United  Btatea  have  come  to  Batea 
CoOBtf  to  And  out  more  about  this  new  kind 
oC  hanking  buatneea. 

IB  a  noNZQ 
•loeaph  C.  WeUman.  prealdent  of  the  Bank 
of  Kennen  tn  Dunklin  County,  haa  pioneered 
in  better  baukar-charecropper  relatloeta.  He 
la  dl^iittng  the  boogle-banker  idea  which 
tfvvelofMtf  juet  ae  long  ago  aa  credit  la  old. 
H.  B.  "HarTe"  Young,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Klrkavtlle  in  Adair  County,  u  now 
•yyrnaghlBg  hla  UUrty-aeventh  year  (.f  per- 
awTtce  to  farmera  In  hla  community. 
OBtrlbutlona  to  farm  development 
•U  the  way  from  loans  for  youth 
and  crop  jvojecU  to  that  of  or- 
^BMag  fh»  BOW  tremendoualy  tmpcvtani 
*     '        »  Creamery,  of  Klrkxvllle. 

tiM  MFA  Vtemers  Bxchange  waa 
Mlahed  back  In  101«.  Harve  Young 
*Jrtp  to  St.  Lottla  aa  a  repreeentatlvo 
trf  the  aawly  organhMd  eooperattve  to  buy 
*^  ^''''^ftt  ^'fa^g**  now  hooaee  KtrksrUle'a 
hlfUy  MMceaarul  Parmere  Kichange.  In 
**>•  — rty  twantjae.  Barre.  along  with  the 
y>^  wpport  of  the  hxral  chamber  of  ccan- 
vomnm,  eatahUahed  the  flret  ^rtettltural 
lla»e»toaa  qoarry  in  the  county. 

^  ^^  —^  thh-tle^  Youi^  and  the  lata 
I^-  Oaoqpi  LamhUn  organised  the  Pnxhiocn 
Cnammf  tai  ordv  that  farmer*  would  hava  a 
Matter  aatfeM  fbr  tbelr  milk  and  craam.  I^at 
year  IB*  ■•■miij  ha*:  aavtagi  ot  motm  than 
tlOOUN^  md  more  than  rrso.OQO  ha*  hacn 
retursad  Id  the  form  of  patroai«e  rafun* 
•inoe  the  omaiilmuon  ot  the  cooperative.  ' 
The  1 1  Minn  J  alao  haa  been  a  contending 
f  Ktor  In  fea«|Mog  milk  and  cream  prlcaa  at 
a  mtMaetoty  level  atnce  Ita  eetabllahment. 


THrNKS    or    TnUNCSTSRS 

Some  years  ago  Banker  Young,  tn  coopera- 
tion with  other  local  business  men,  -s-rnt  out 
of  the  county  and  fcruuKht  back  3iX!  high- 
grade  ewes  for  rss«iie  t...  farm  jou-t^  At 
that  tlaie  not  many  sheep  were  present  in 
Adair  County.  Tcxiav.  the"  iheep  i:.du«try  is 
about  the  most  pr-:jntabie  firming  '-.;.j«r:iu  )n 
per  dollAT  ln?es:ed  and  a  '.ar.;e  mc.>ri:e  iicux 
in  the  county. 

The  sheep  were  sold  ar.d  I'jans  .-aadr-  uj 
niral  b-ys  .u-.d  airls  a^  youth  prcject.v  Ma..y 
had  to  borr^,w  ihe  rv.^i.ey  frcrn  Usr.-.  • .  ouy 
their  e7,es  and  rr.oney  Ui  buy  the  feed  to 
maintain  their  f?wes.  ThLs  wa.^  done.  Young 
related,  before  P»'deral  reKtrlcncns  were  en- 
forced upon  the  har.;-ang  i:.du5try  which  now 
makes  these  kiiidd  uf  loans  illegal. 

Harve  Youngs  Influtnc;.'  toward  a  better 
aznculture  In  Ad-.ir  C:unty  has  made  a 
better  ccnunur.ity 

When  all  p'«-ib'.e  fict,  rs  ir""  considered 
by  botii  the  backer  and  ^he  farmer  It  is  un- 
derstandable why  we  neej  better  banker- 
farmer  relations  f,r  a  c^tlnuin^?  program 
of  agricultural  developrrea:  In  our  com- 
munity, ccun:y.  Staie.  a^.vl  Nation. 
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TS  THZ  SEN- ATS  OF  THF  UVmrD  t:TATE3 

Friday.  June  3.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebra-ska  Mr  Pr ?.'»!- 
dent,  I  ask  unammjus  con.seiu  to  have 
printed  m  the  Appendix  oi  the  RFC  ru  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  a^  to  i  cost- 
of-living  differential  for  Federal  employ- 
ees in  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objecticn.  the  ^tatt^- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RkcoHD,  as  follows: 

eTATTMIJfT    BT   SlNATC*    BIITI.KB    OF    NsriRASKV 

Mr,  BTTTtaa  of  Nebraska.  I  call  ri.  'hf  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  a  provlsinn  in  f:^;»•  !9tJ 
agriculture  appropriation  bUl  wlilch  sefms 
to  me  short-sighted  and  iindeslr*b;e  I  r^ffr 
to  the  prevision  contained  In  seen  u  ao-;  .-f 
the  bUl  which  would  eliminate  paymen-  f 
the  CQBt-of-Uvlng  differential  to  depart- 
mental employees  who  are  recruited  i.i 
Alaska. 

During  the  past  few  years  ♦here  hu-"  b^^-n 
a  good  deal  of  aitlclMn  of  the  praccr-  f 
granting  bonusea  or  cost-oi-avlng  diilere:i- 
tlala  to  employees  cf  the  Ocvernmeir.  a^- 
algnad  to  overseas  posts.  I  am  famUiar  with 
the  baals  of  such  criticism,  and  I  cjusiuer 
a  good  deal  oX  It  JuaUfled.  because,  in  lact. 
living  coaU  In  a  great  many  foreign  c^jjntries 
are  lower  than  they  are  m  the  coutinental 
United  States,  and  In  a  great  many  ca^es  no 
bonua  la  justifled.  The  sj-stem  haa  been 
abused. 

However,  that  is  not  the  case  with  respt-ct 
to  coat-of-llving  diflerenuais  for  empioyeea 
In  Alaaka.  Surveys  clearly  show  that  the 
eoet  of  Uvtng  in  Alaaka  U  40  to  50  percent 
higher  than  In  the  continental  United  States. 
I  beUeve  it  a  abaoluteiy  neceeaary  to  pay 
higher  mlarlaa  In  Alaaka  in  order  to  get  quall- 
flad  pamocnel  to  accept  poaitlona  there. 
l^lrthe^nare,  1  see  abaoluteiy  no  reason  fcr 
dtetlnetlon  between  empioyeea  recruited  m 
Alaaka  and  thoee  recruited  here  but  sent 
to  Alaaka.  They  are  the  samie  knj  of  peo- 
ple, and  Alaskans  are  Just  a^i  much  citueLu 


of  *hp  U'-.i-««d  States  as  are  the  re«id«Tit9  of 

♦  :,►.  H  -■•'.• '.s.  If  they  do  the  same  wrk, 
rhfy  =■;    ■■■,':  r«»ceive  the  same  pay. 

Ir  sih-r:::  •  d  sh'-'jld  be  zranted  to  .A:.-!fk'a, 
I  suppoee  we  would  wine  out  this  erst-  i- 
I;-i.-:e  di;'<'r^Mt!,>;  for  employees  sT.uioned 
'  -  "  -.'ice  Congress  would  r.ot  be  likely  -o 
up^r  v e  a  pay  siale  for  one  State  hi. her 
than  the  n-,--.-  rat^s  in  all  the  cthpr  S*.^-t^s. 
Within  the  iP,  .-^'la^s,  we  have  never  eni^:ed 
different  p'^v  "tr^ies  a;-pllrfble  tn  th"*  'i-.T^r- 
ent  States,  e-.gn  though  th«»re  are  -'■■:.  dif- 
ferences in  »he  c-i-.t  nt  Ir.'ng  .m-  .^.  ■'  :he 
varlou.s  .•=!t?iTi..s  I:  Alask.i  were  adTniTtpd  -3 
a  State.  '.h«refore.  it  would  probaoiy  j\ot  be 
practlral  to  contln':e  to  pay  this  extr...  dlf- 
ferentjal. 

So  long  a-  Ala^a  ;s  i  Territory,  huw^ver. 
it  ia  entit>:-;i  to  M.m  spec.-tl  diiisiderjUcQ 
of  Its  partiT'i'ir  r::r  "h'pr^.s  Str.ce  the  mst  of 
living  ..  -.  r.i'i.'h  highrr  there,  I  do  r.nx 
think  1'  i.<!  •inrf'usfriiablp  for  A'a.ikar.i  'o 
."(■:.■<-•  ;;:i-,-  ,,c  ilt's  'o  be  higher  in  pr^^porti.^n, 
.<■>■:  -  r  -h:K  r-'«.ion  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
corr-'T  t,n»»  i.-tion  of  the  House  and  niam- 
U:..n  -.lie  ci  ftC-of-Uvjng  different. ii  for  ail 
*".:'.,..    :  ■  <'s   sM'ioned  m   the  Tcrrll.:ry. 


Enempticns  From  TaxatioB 


EXTEXSTON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

CF   OEL.'iWAHE 

IN  THE  .-SENATE  OF  THE  CNTTED  STATES 
Fnday.  June  8.  1951 

Mr  WILUAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
urianimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
tne  .Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
fn-itlpd  -Dent  Touch  Mine—.'  pub- 
::  I'^'d  in  the  June  5.  1951.  issue  of  the 
Greeniburs  >Pa.'  Daily  Tribune,  com- 
mencing en  my  bill  providing  for  a  re- 
p«  cti  of  Lhe  special  tax  exemptions  en- 
joyed by  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentiitivps.  and  Members  of  Congress. 

Thrrs?  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
W1..S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord 
a.-;  fjilo'v--; 

DcNT  Touch  Marx — 

B"  v.rly  this  vear  President  Truman  demanded 
•■  ••  «:  OOC  joo.OOO  in  taxes  be  collected  from 
t.".e  American  oeople.  Democrats  now  pkin 
to  irir.-pa.se  the  people  s  taxes  by  li'^  percent. 

Kepubiicac  Senator  John  J.  WnxMMs.  or 
Delaware.  Introduced  a  measure  January  11 
(-•^  3o7)  repeaimg  special  xax  exemptions 
ei  -.fd  by  the  Prealdent.  the  Vice  President. 
the  Speaker  ox  the  House,  and  the  Members 
';l  congress.  The  Senator  felt  that  offlciaia 
:-.'  the  Clover nmeni  should  set  the  example 
uf  .mailing  sacrifices. 

Th.o  Senator  then  wrote  to  the  PreMden' 
ex!-:a!:nri)<  his  re!»a>ms  for  Introducing  his 
niea.sv:re  and  aakin*?  Presldenilal  endorse- 
n;c  n'  Aa  r  M.iv  2!.  Senator  WujUAifs  had 
yet  to  r?^;eive  a  reply 

It  sefms  strange  for  the  President  not  to 
be  writing  letters.  But  perhaps  he  has  al- 
ready replied  In  a  dlflerent  manner  Sen- 
ator W:LuaMs  said  that  before  the  National 
Conference  on  CltlawnsHip.  meetmg  In  Wash- 
ington. May  18.  the  President  spoke  of  the 
d.!:iKers  of  inilation  and  called  aUention  to 
pt"  pie  who  were  wUiing  to  have  everybody 
but  themselves  make  sacrifices.  Mr.  Trumai: 
waa  quoted  as  saying: 

Everybody  says  prices  must  be  held  down, 
but  y  u  must  held  down  everybocy's  but 
mine  Evervjcdy  else  mu'^t  take  a  cut,  but 
bv  c.-Tt>:u;.  J. .'n't  cut  nUne." 
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Proposed  Rcsifaaiion  of  tlic  Secretary  of 
State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  uisscusi 

IN'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  June  8.  1951 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President.  P.  A.  Gar- 
rett, of  Mineral  WelLs,  Tex,,  who  de- 
scribes himself  as  "a  southern  Demo- 
crat." ha5  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  salty  letter 
he  recently  wrote  to  Hon.  J,  Howard 
McGrath.  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  enjoyed  Mr.  Garrett's 
letter,  and  .should  like  to  share  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
wa.j  ordereo  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoec, 
as  follows: 

MiNiH.*!.  Wells.  Ttx  .  June  3.  U51. 
Hen    J    How.\aD  McGr.^th 

.4r;orTi,>y  General  of  t^.e  Ui;:cd  States, 
Wa.-<hrngton,  D    C 

Mt  DE.iia  Sis  We  note  with  sorrow  the 
n-.' .ii".  :r.  yiur  voice  wl-..er.  ycu  suegeft  that 
Mr  Dean  Aoheson.  who  ma.-querades  as  Sec- 
reT.iry  rt  State,  is  likely  to  resiifn  on  account 
jie  leels  that  courageous  action  In  the  face 
cf  criticism  Is  hardly  worth  the  sacrifice,  or 
wcrd-s  to  that  effect. 

We  h.id  expected  somecr.e  would  aime  to 
the  old  b.-v's  rescue,  ar.d  who  more  rea^-cn- 
ably  th:i;:  i  s'alwart  member  of  the  Queer 
De  ■-'  '.;:r.:lv"'  N.-w  there  is  r.o  question  but 
th.i'  he  needs  sympathy  frrm  some  source, 
f  r  he  cert-iiiily  is  not  ^ettine  it  from  us 
red  neck.-.  Due  to  the  restrictions  on  the 
kind  cf  lar.Kuaee  that  may  net  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  mails,  we  refrain  frcm 
giving  you  the  general  expressions. 

At  that,  we  wonder  In  what  direction  he 
has  been  couraceous.  except  tn  defense  of 
tlxe  policy  of  rendering  China  Red,  and  ap- 
peasing the  nations  of  Western  Europe  that 
have  been  plain  traitors  to  us  by  giving  aid 
and  substance  to  the  enemy— and  who  are 
still  .it  It— despite  the  lie^  cf  their  prcpa- 
garrtisT   «urporters 

Now.  If  bn'duerlng  continually  the  one  man 
who  knew  what  he  was  doinsi  In  the  Far 
Bast,  and  who  was  bent  on  endinc  the  war 
and  gettms  our  boys  home,  is  courage  in  the 
good  sense,  then  Mr  Fine  Clothes  has  been  a 
humdmcer  But  we  wouldn't  say  he  was 
wrrkin^  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
wt-.'"-.  he  comes  to  the  defense  of  our  allies 
ar.ci  ^e'.«=  enthusiastic  over  the  work  they  have 
d  ne  m  defending  Korea,  where  we  have 
b<-rne  96  percent  of  the  ;urmy  hazard  and 
a  1  the  monetary  expense  that  doesn't  sound 
l.ke  bocstmg  for  .\mertca 

We  just  fear  you  are  still  wearing  blinders. 
Bcr.er  take  'em  off.  •>on.  the  rank  and  f.le 
hive  They  are  measuring  Mr.  .Acheson  for 
wh.it  he  is — not  what  he  and  his  alibiers  say 
he  :s  When  he  sends  out  this  scandalous 
1349  paper,  which  he  admits  had  no  basis  in 
tact  and  wasn't  the  refiection  of  either  fact 
or  general  point  of  view,  he  assumes  to  over- 
ride the  whole  mess  of  tinkerers  at  Wash- 
ir.ijton.  general  sUfI  and  all.  Yet.  when  he 
Ls  asked  to  tell  what  went  on  at  the  sus- 
picious meeting  with  the  great  water  boy 
ff  m  the  Pendergast  range,  he  'lows  ae  how 
he  cant  talk,  but  must  respect  the  gag  put 
on  him  by  the  defender  of  the  RFC.  Some 
drDp  in  status,  wouldn't  you  think? 

Also,  it  Is  queer  that  for  the  first  time  in 
American  history,  we  are  running  a  war  by 
remote  control,  and  by  a  bunch  of  experts 


who  have  never  led  an  army  on  a  battlefield, 
and  who  have  no  scars  cf  battle  except  those 
In  defending  the  policy  cf  the  •"Queer  Deal." 
No  one  knows  If  thej  have  any  genuine  tattoo 
marts.  And  the  impression  snowballs  that 
Mr.  Truman  fired  MacArthur  because  Mac 
had  a  plan  that  might  end  the  war.  and  that  , 
the  planners  did  not  want. 

Sometime,  when  you  are  not  too  busy 
backstopplng  for  the  faithful,  you  ought  to 
get  away  from  the  bourbon  and  branch- 
water  resort,  and  find  out  what's  goin?  en, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  next  election  to 
have  it  diagrammed  for  you.  You'll  End  the 
folks  hospitable  and  hard  at  work,  but  miles 
and  miles  ahead  of  the  Washington  stuffed 
ahirti  tn  conclusions  based  on  facts. 
Cordially  yours, 

F.  A    G.vRHrrr. 

A     South  e"i-bor-i     De^iyat     'xho 

M"a,^'    breaking   leu-  g-cuid    be'o^e 

mc'>t  of  the     Qz^eer  Dealer i"  n-e'e 

cnit       or       tkiT.r      tfiree-comered 

b'lfC'lrf. 


Fair  Trade  Meets  Its  Waterloo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MlSSOL*HI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  eranted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recc?:).  I  inchide  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  frcm  the  St,  Louis  Star- 
Times  i 

F.\rR  Track  Metts  Its  W.^terloo 

Th-'  miscalled  'fair  trade  '  laws  have  final- 
ly been  given  the  fatal  blow.  The  United 
Stateb  Supreme  Court's  decision  yesterday  — 
by  the  admission  of  the  defenders  of  fair 
trade — just  about  wipes  out  this  iniquitous 
legislation  in  the  45  States  now  practicing  it. 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  takes  a  gnm 
satisfaction  out  of  this  Important  ruUne. 
This  newspaper  has  Ions  been  the  leading 
opponent  of  the  so-called  faxr  trade  legis- 
lation. Tlie  Stnr-Tlmes  has  been  the  No  1 
enemy  of  fair  trade  backers  ar.d  liaS  befU 
attacked  before  the  State  legislature,  lunch- 
eon cl^ibs,  and  other  groups. 

But  the  end-result  in  Missouri  has  always 
been  tiie  same.  The  Missouri  Legislature  has 
consistently  found  that  tlie  Star-Times' 
price  surveys  have  teen  accurate  and  un- 
shakable. 'The  record  has  been  borne  out. 
Pair  trade  has  always  been  high-pri^e  leg- 
islation and  an  invasion  of  free  enterprise. 

Thus  to  be  borne  out.  at  long  last,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Is  vindication 
enough  for  this  newspajier  and  for  the  Mis- 
souri Legislature. 

The  Court's  ruling  yesterday  came  in  a 
Louisiana  case.  It  mvolved  a  firm  known  aa 
Schwegmann  Bros.,  operating  a  super- 
market in  New  Orleans.  The  firm  refused  to 
sign  fair-trade  agreements  with  two  distill- 
ing corporations.  They  sold  liquors  from 
the  two  firms  below  the  fair-trade  price  set 
for  Louisiana. 

The  Schwegmann  firm..  In  testing  the  case, 
struck  at  the  vital  roots  of  fair  trade.  Un- 
der the  usual  fair-trade  practice,  all  that  Lb 
needed  to  establish  set  prices  for  an  entlra 
State  16  for  a  manufacturer  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  one  dealer.  Thia  one  dealer's 
action  waa  stifflcient,  tmder  the  laws,  to 
bind  all  other  retailers. 

Pair  trade  advocates  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  almost  utter  impoasibility  of  manag- 


ing to  secure  the  signatar«s  of  all  retailers. 
Thus  the  single  signature  of  one  dealer  had 
become  the  key  to  establixtUiig  fair  trade. 

Justice  Douglas,  who  wrot«  the  majority 
opinion,  said  that  the  words  used  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1937  MUler-Tydlng^  Act.  which 
opened  the  door  to  fair  trade,  clearly  con- 
note a  voluntary  scheme.  Contracts  or 
agreements  convey  the  idea  erf  a  coopcative 
arrangement,  not  a  program  whereby  recalci- 
trants are  dragged  in  by  the  heels  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  price-fixing. 

This  IS  a  great  victcry  for  free  enterprise 
in  the  United  States.  As  the  Star-Times  has 
long  printed  out,  fair  trade  is  simply  a  sys- 
tem of  penalliting  the  efBclcnt  operator  to 
prrtect  the  Inefficient.  It  drives  prices  up- 
ward so  that  the  level  of  prices  is  that  of 
the  most  mefllcsent  merchandiser 

It  IS  so  clearly  un-American  in  concept 
and  in  practice  that  It  would  be  laughable, 
if  It  were  not  so  serious  an  issue,  to  charge — 
a^  fair  traders  have  done  in  Missouri  the  last 
10  days — that  those  who  oppose  this  high- 
price    legislation    were   Communist-inspired. 

Of  course,  efforts  are  going  to  be  made  to 
rescue  fair  trade  Those  groups  which  have 
spent  so  much  time,  money  and  eSfon  In 
their  attempt  to  destroy  America's  free  eco- 
nomic s%^tem  In.sofar  as  purchasing  is  con- 
cerned will  now  undoubtedly  turn  their  at- 
tftntlon  to  Congress. 

But  the  handwrltting  on  the  wall  seems 
clear  The  late  President  Pranciln  D.  Roose- 
velt made  a  bitter  statement  when  he  was 
faced  with  The  necessity  of  signing  the  Bfil- 
ler-Tydings  Act  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
lone  warred  against  the  fair  trade  regula- 
tions And  more  important,  so  many  States 
have  come  to  recognize  th<*  simple  fact  that 
their  citizen^  have  been  bilked  by  fair  trade. 
It  .seems  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  road- 

And   i;'»d  riddance. 


TestioioDy  of  Dean  Acheson  ia  the 
MacArtimr  InTestlfatk^a 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  8,  1951 

Mr,  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
the  lead  editorial  appearing  in  the  June 
6  edition  of  the  Morning  World-Herald, 
of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  entitled.  "Man  With  a 
Powder  Puff." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Man  With  a  Powder  Pcttf 

The  MacArthur  hearings,  so  called,  have 
had  at  least  one  good  result.  They  have 
brought  General  MacArthur's  chief  adversary 
into  the  open  where  he  can  be  seen  and 
where  his  views  can  be  examined. 

What  manner  of  man  is  he? 

His  outstanding  characterlBtlc,  revealed  by 
his  own  testimony,  la  that  he  is  a  man  afraid. 
Afraid  not  only  of  the  enemy,  and  of  all  Com- 
muniata  the  world  around,  but  even  afraid  of 
his  own  allies  and  mistruatful  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  his  own  coimtry. 

Years  ago,  when  the  war  in  the  Pacific  waa 
being  won.  he  waa  afraid  of  Japan.  H« 
thought  the  Yalta  Pact,  which  betrayed 
Chiang  and  free   China   in   CH-der   to  bring 
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BuMi*  Into  tbc  war  agaliut  Japan  waa  a  good 
kf<a.  AlKvr  Hlas.  wbo  sat  at  Preald«nt  Rcoaa- 
vvlt'a  rlsbt  hand  at  Talta,  tbougbt  lo  tea 
Laiar.  alter  the  war  had  ended,  he  waa  un. 
wUIlnf  to  glTc  Uuxe-acaJe  and  effective  help 
to  Chiang— becauae  he  was  afraid  Chiang 
ml«ht  not  naJce  the  best  um  of  it. 

Wb«n  Red  China  threw  its  dlvtsiocs  Into 
tb*.  Korean  war.  be  waa  afraid  to  bit  back 
bard  with  all  the  strength  of  the  United 
States — becauae  be  feared  such  action  might 
extend  the  war  aud  maybe  antagonize  Soviet 
Huaau. 

When  American  airm>n.  fighting  for  their 
llTaa  In  the  skies  over  Keren,  asked  for  the 
rl^ht  of  hot  pursuit  of  tbe  enemy,  and  when 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stail  joined  In  that  re- 
quest. Dean  Arherfjn  said  "No."  because  Eng- 
land and  the  other  sUies  in  Korea  opposed 
•ucb  a  oouTM.  and  he  w.u  afraid  to  oSend 
thsm. 

Am  of  today,  be  is  afraid  that  Chiang  does 
not  have  much  chance  of  grtttng  back  Into 
poww  in  China,  so  he  opposes  any  move  to 
take  the  wraps  off  the  Nationalist  armies  on 
Pormr«a. 

He  also  Is  afraid  that  the  guerrilla  forcea 
on  ths  ChinsRS  mainland  do  not  threaten  the 
sxJstencs  of  the  (Red)  rei;lme.  so  he  is  not 
tn  favor  of  doing  snythlng  to  help  them  out. 
Wbsnerer  and  wherever  In  Asia  vigorous 
•ctlon  is  ne*d«d  lo  i^ach  the  Impudent  and 
•rrofant  Communists  n  lesson.  Mr.  Acheson 
looks  at  the  odds  board  snd  says.  "No.  we 
cant  afford  to  take  .1  chance." 

80  this  man.  whv  Is  the  true  author  of  the 
policies  which  Oeneral  MacArthur  found  to 
be  an  Intolsrable  burden  on  his  efforts  to  win 
the  war,  simply  fiddles  around  with  a  tenth- 
rate  «n«iii7 

If  s«rller  Americans  had  followed  a  leader- 
ship so  timid  and  Irresolute,  there  would 
have  been  no  Boston  Tea  Party,  and  no 
Bunker  Hill. 

If  Lincoln  had  listened  to  such  ccunsel. 
secession  would  not  have  been  resisted 

If  Franklin  Rooeevelt  had  been  the  Ache- 
sen  type  hs  would  have  ordered  his  forces  to 
IsU  back  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  dig  trenches 
around  Washington. 

Pear  Is  not  an  American  quality.  The 
people  of  thla  country  have  confidence  in 
themaelres.  They  know  from  experience  that 
no  war,  cold  or  hot.  can  be  won  by  retreat- 
ing and  ptaylng  It  safe.  They  know  the  way 
to  win  Is  to  fight  with  all  your  strength  and 
power — and  force  the  enemy  to  give  ground. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Americans 
characterlaUcally  walk  around  the  world  with 
a  chip  on  their  shoulders.  But  when  they 
•re  challenged,  when  an  enemy  flrss  on  them 
•od  their  right  to  live  In  freedom  U  under 
attack,  then  hard-hitting  audacity  ia  the 
blstorlc  American  strategy.  And  it  has  al- 
ways {Mid  off,  as  witness  Africa,  Normandy, 
•tMl  Guadalcanal. 

TI»e  Konma  War.  at  thla  writing,  is  the 
fourth  greatest  war  in  American  history,  ex- 
ceeded ta  casual Ues  only  by  World  Wars  I 
and  H  and  the  Civil  War.  Thua  It  must  be 
claaeUted  truly  as  a  major  war.  Yet  Amer- 
ica la  In  fact  being  led  by  a  man  who  fights 
with  a  powtier  puff. 


Wr.  Ac^sMi'i  Defease 


IXTEN8ZON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTw  Toax 
Of  ISB  8BUTB  or  TBI  UNTTID  STATIS 

Friday,  June  i.  19St 

Mr.  LSBMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unantmoue  oonaent  to  have  inserted  la 
the  AsHoendlx  of  the  RgcoHD  a  very  in- 
tereatlxkc  and  fine  edltorijil  enlilled  "Mr. 


bv    constant 

-   :.  has  made 
pic- 


Achesons  Defense."  which  appeared  th;.s 
morning  la  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor.al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows 

It  has  b*(?n  plain  fr-m  '.h"  bpgir.nlng  that 
the  investiga-.ton  Into  'he  re.ie:  of  Oeneral 
Mac.^rthur  was  in  rf^ality  an  Investigation 
into  the  whole  course  of  the  Truman  ad- 
mialstraticn's  far-ea.stprn  p. Itcy  And  It 
has  alarj  been  quite  plain,  especially  after 
the  hostile  critics  found  the  generals  some- 
what unrewiirding,  that  ihe  nsajor  target 
woud  be  the  Sccrp-.u-y  nt  State  Through 
6  davs  on  the  w.tnes-  s'ar. -1  Mr  Acheson 
haa  now  In-.d  vpf>n  tne  reo.rd.  t..th  of  his 
own  and  jf  hi.s  prr^cl-^'?*.-.  ,  rs'  -Vwardship. 
f:;r  examination.  One  is  ^tri;.  fc  by  the 
rather  remarkable  rweep,  precl'lon.  and  firm- 
ness of  his  defe:..-e  But  one  Is  even  more 
si.'-ucJc  ^y  the  rt-ecic:,'-:,-  cr.fuslon.  and  gen- 
eral pcintle.ssnos3  '^t  the  cntlcUm  so  far 
brr.ui;ht  a^ain<t  it. 

Stjretar;  Acne:><  n  ha.s  ^e--n  attacked  on 
some  seondary  U.«iies  or  minor  matters  of 
detail.  NTvhPfp  m  th*ir  lengthy  cross- 
e.iamlnatlcn  have  the  hcstlie  Sr.'-.ators  serl- 
oualy  shaken  the  Ache's  :•.  p.  *-.-;,:n  cr  the 
prli-r  p'-UciPs:  .:-xhere  hive  they  even  be- 
gun to  sustain  the  va^ue  mass  of  aocusa- 
ti'.n— cf  pn  r.  nin-:ii:-..^m.  aypeasement.  be- 
tray?!, ni.si-asance  a.td  c'.uiider — which  has 
been  woven  around  him.  and  one  cannot 
reallv  read  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
wlth-U-  heir.j  forced  tn  thf»  ro.nc'.ualon  that 
most  of  thi.>  .s  slmplv,  t.j  use  Senator  Mc- 
Mahox  9  words,  an  example  f  error  being 
converted  Into  accepted  tn- 
iteration.  ■ 

At  }x.")lnt  a.'ter  :.H;irit  Mr  ."v 
spocihc  ans-^-er  to  the  w ':-.-!.• 
ture  cf  our  far-ea.<:tern  p«il:cy  which  h.i<  been 
developed — a  picttire  which  hcid.s  'h;it  t.^e 
United  States  trarorcuJiv  "sold  Ni'inalist 
China  down  the  river  at  Yalta."  a;  pea.s:rx 
the  Rissians  bv  iiv.r^  awav  Chinr-e  terri- 
tory; that  bec.uise  of  an  undue  aaec:.on  1  :r 
the  Kremlin  we  then  tried  to  f-rce  Chiang 
Kai-shek  into  a  fat.-.l  allUsnce  wvh  -lie  C'l:- 
nese  Communists  that  Wf  cien;-xi  h;:;-  irms 
when  this  policy  failed  ancl  w?  er.  r:  idi.-M»d 
his  djwalall  and  the  deliv-ry  <t  Cr.i:-.  i  •  '.-... 
Reds;  thut  a  pro-CiiinmuojEt  Stat--  :>'»:Mr-- 
ment  then  hastened  the  eiacuatt  n  1  K  rva 
and  wished  to  cede  Pormvjsa  and  ev--.  ;  :v 
is,  me.Kpiicablv.  refusini?  to  adopt  i-a.-v  rr-  !,;!s 
for  br.nKlng  that  war  tu  an  end. 

Mr  Acheson  s  reply  has  sht  wn  tha-  ;  .si  •  ir 
as  ihere  were  reai  concessions  a-,  y.i.m  •;•,.•>• 
were  made  in  order  tn  save  hunrtred^  ■  i:  •.- 
sands  of  American  lives  wnich  r  tne  •in;- 
the  military  believed  would  other-*  i.-.-  .".)•« 
to  be  sacrificed;  that  the  Chinese  .Nat:,  r.al- 
ista  did  not  believe  themselves  fcetrivtvl  r  -. 
on  the  contrary  were  most  acxioas  t.hat  the.r 
treaty  with  Russia,  based  on  Yalta,  sn ouid  d»' 
maintained;  that  it  w.is  the  Chinese  N.'.ti..n- 
allsts  and  not  the  United  bt.ues  who  ::u'.,>.;  i 
the  policy  of  coalition  with  tne  Conir.._:r...s' ; 
and  actually  wrote  the  af- eements.  th..: 
MacArthur.  Wedemeyer.  Spruance  Hnr;ev, 
and  many  other ,j  supported  the  poiuv  *.i..-.i 
Oeneral  Marshall  waa  sent  to  China  '  t  rT^-c' 
that  the  subsequent  .Natiomv.ist  coilapst-  wh.-i 
not  due  to  want  if  .nrrns  or  to  .-Vnenan 
pressure  but  to  deeper  and  mort  truiiiic  ;  i  - 
tors  which  the  United  estates  haii  no  mears 
of  altering.  And  so  on  through  all  the  nior- 
recent  passages  of  the  story. 

One  cannot  say  that  this  defense  is  beyond 
challenge.  One  must  admit  that  tho  Sena- 
tors have  nowhere  brousfht  any  ettectiva 
challenge  against  it.  Almost  splutten  m  aO- 
Jsctlves  and  the  repetition  of  unsupporteU 
aasumptloos  are  not  an  effecuve  answer.  Mr. 
Acheeon  has  reduc^l  the  arijument  t.^  the 
harder  ground  of  fact,  and  on  the  nr  •  his 
critics  have  so  rar  proved  uuexpecteuiy  ..caJt. 


Whether,  as  the  President  appears  to  think. 
thi.s  will  regain  for  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
I.ub;;r  confidence  which  has  been  so  deeply 
.^  i:  o.vi  beneath  him  is  another  question. 
B  .-  'a  sustain  the  extreme  caae  of  the  critics 
.".'■-  the  srenera:  course  of  otir  far-eastern 
;  .  :y  -x- M  noecl  better  answering  facts  than 
have  so  far  been  adduced. 


The  Inveitijatioa  of  tbc  Reconstrnctioo 
Fiaance  Girporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.WATKINS 

or  triAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATE5 

Friday.  June  8,  1051 

Mr.  W.ATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
tmanim(ju.s  consent  to  have  primed  m 
the  .App>=:id..x  '  f  ihe  RfcoRD  an  article 
entitled  -  'You  Can  t  Do  If  Philcsopny.  • 
by  Holme-  .Alexander,  which  appeared  m 
the  Sal.  Lake  Tribune  recently.  The 
article  def.:.s  with  'he  investigation  of  the 
Reconstnictlon  Finance  Corporation. 

There  being  m  objection,  the  article 
was  orcered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foil*  .>s 

"Yoc   Cam  T   Do    It'   Philoscpht 

Ey  H  'r:-.>»s  Alex.Tnder) 
W.*sHiNCTr.N.— 0;ie  cf  my  unrcndest 
schoolboy  rcen-iorits  attaches  to  a  tencher 
who  used  to  ,;:are  .»t  the  claas  numbsku.l  and 
sarcastically  excla.d  ;  "When  y  ,u  die,  they'll 
write  en  your  tombstone  'He  ccu:dn  t  do 
If  ■' — and  almc'St  da;!v  we  now  hear  the 
Federal  Governnitr.t  using  the  same  la.-^u- 
age  to  i;3.COvj.'X;o  A;nericans. 

Latest  example  :.f  the  defeatls'  peda- 
gogy Ues  in  adrr.;nistration  arsumerts  '-t 
preserving  the  RFC.  The  argument^.,  in  su.a- 
mary.  declare  that  without  this  and  :-her 
Federal  lend:;:g  .i^encies.  .\merican  bu-i.:e;;3 
would  dry  up  for  '.ack  of  capita!  and  ^-'i  :\d 
wither  en  the  viae  The  great  Gcve.T.n.ent 
cf  this  great  Nation  is  saymg  to  its  busin'ei- 
men,  its  farmers,  l-s  writers,  and  its  tarJt- 
ers.  "The  deprciialon  uf  1929  cl-arlv  proved 
you  couldn  :  do  it.  Without  the  aid.  adnoe 
and  control  of  the  Federal  oureaucrary  vcu 
cannot  survi-.e.  Y.u  do  not  have  the  initia- 
tive or  the  intelligence  to  solve  these  ;rea: 
problems,  .md  there  u  a  tombstone  alrfc.idv 
curved  with  -he  na.-no  of  free  tnterpr^e  and 
With  this  ep.taph.    You  couldn't  do  it.    • 

r*IH     MAL  S    THKME 

T      -      M^spir.icv   -if  dl.so''urasemen*    a.s  inv 

'■v;  '..    i'vrfkr-   rep-^rter  can  ?*•*,   is  the  ceri'-r;-»l 

'-■'^•'  '~f   'h<>  Fair   Deal   philosophy      I-   sc- 

'■■•-■'  '  ■"  ^'tTV  nearly  the  wh<Me  pn'gr'im. 
(.!    '  •,-...t.-  ..,;,f^  frrelen 

."<■- -^.e  ari"  to!(i  by  the-.r  p.  IJtlcal  leidcrs 
thHt  there  ;s  no  hop<»  of  a  vlf-sut!lr;enT  old 
a:;?  Theref  >re,  'he  si>-ial  vecirity  adminls- 
lsrratt<-n 

They  are  told  thaf  thev  cannot  h^pe  to 
pav  the  drot'-r  «nd  the  h>ispital  In  esse  cf 
Illness  Therefore,  let  us  have  fe<leraa?ed 
medical  cure 

The  7  ftr-  t.Md  thut  the  an-^lent  laws  of 
5';tp'v  \nd  demand  sre  no  lo:i?er  opera ave 
10.  v>;:icuitore.  Therefore,  farm  subsidies 
art*  mijierative, 

PKAN'TS    TO    HCtrsSS 

They  are  told  that  ptrivate  banks  are  mon- 
sters, and  parsimonious  monsters  it  that, 
which  will  no  longer  lay  out  risk  capital 
and   can   no   longer   give  fair   Judgment  be- 

turf;;  oruck;.H  c  projects  and  «ound  nislnesa 
vt'-'ure?  Th.erer'ore.  let  ils  have  Federal 
c-r.L.^:at;ons  to  Quance  or  to  suosidi*i   Amer- 
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Ica.t  enterprise  •  •  •  everything  from 
peanuts  to  houses. 

The  very  same  philosophy  of  can't-be-done 
haa    come     to    dominate   our    relation    with 

friendly  foreign  powers.  Nowhere,  east  or 
west.  IS  there  a  pro-American  Nation  on 
whom  we  have  failed  to  lavish  this  deaden- 
ing paternalism,  E^-ery  bit  cf  economic  aid 
we  send,  every  offer  of  mliit-iry  alliance  we 
put  forward,  is  predicated  on  the  principle 
of  "You  can't  do  it  on  your  own.'" 

PLACE  TO  INVESTIGATE 

So  while  we  are  in  a  mood  to  Investieate 
practically  everythlnz.  why  not  an  investi- 
gation of  this  insidious  plot  aeamst  self- 
conftdence^ 

.\r.y-*here  we  begin  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose. There  is  1:0  reason  why  Senator  Fttl- 
saicHT  s  pr':.p<:>sed  nrobe  of  governmental 
ethics  should  not  Include  this  biager  sub- 
ject 

What,  for  example.  Is  behind  the  arsru- 
mcnts  that  this  country  ac'ually  needs  the 
RFC?  There  Is.  as  Senator  Fi-lbbight  surely 
knows,  a  sum  nearly  * 4.000  00(3.000  which 
tru:jt  compa-nles  and  insurance  irms  are  han- 
d.ing  for  private  pension  funds.  Not  Ion? 
aeo  the  presideni  of  a  mammoth  New  York 
insurance  company  was  in  town  urging  Sen- 
ators to  liberalize  the  cedes  and  laws  which 
govern  investment  capital. 

The  riffht  sort  of  investigation,  starting 
with  RFC.  could  be  extended  to  examine  the 
wh'jle  p'-i.-i  ;n''i,is  philosophy  which  preaches 
the  ■-...tility  of  Individual  and  even  national 
-*^.;-r>':.  vnce  When  an  authoritative  voice 
ke^M"-  ^ay.r.ij.  "You  can't  do  it."  pretty  soon 
you  .r  „i::r.<  st  convinced  that  you  can't. 
We;,  '.vo  5  behind  that  voice  of  discourage- 
mei.t  .r.  America  tcdav? 


Yalta  a  Most  Daiiferoas  Actioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  S'.!ITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mor,day.  June  4.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  privileged  to  extend  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  former  Am- 
bas.'^ador  Arthur  Bliss  Lane  before  the 
Poliih-Amencan  Congress  at  Manliattan 
Center,  New  York  City,  on  May  27  Am- 
ba.s.sador  Bliss  speaks  out  of  a  knowledge 
and  wealth  of  uiformation  about  a  great 
peep'?,  the  Poles,  who  were  the  mnocent 
victims  cf  a  nefarious  agreement  at 
Yalta  m  February  1945.  Millions  of  free 
peop>  m  all  of  Europe  are  paying  the 
penalty  today  for  a  lack  of  vision  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders  at  that  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  102 
which  aims  to  repudiate  the  private 
agreements  made  at  both  Yalta  and 
Pou-dam.  The  remarks  of  Ambassador 
Lane  would  seem  to  support  my  position, 
I  commend  Ambassador  Lanes  address 
to  every  Member  of  this  House  who  is 
interested  in  our  moral  obligations  to 
those  who  have  been  victimized  at  Yalta 
and  Potsdam. 

REM\-.SS     M\0E     by     .^HTTItrS     BMSS     L.*.NE     AT 

Mass  MrmNG  or  the  Polish-Amejucan 
Congress  New  York  Divtston,  .\t  M-vnhat- 
TAji  CrNTrs,  Nrw  York  Citt    Sunday.  Mat 

27.  1951 

Jlr  C!-:  ;.-vo.an.  Can?— cs-smrn  ?r-!ith.  Ccn- 
gressmaa  S.einuisiti,  .«loui;.gncr   Mestrcwicz, 


ladies,  and  gentlemen,  a  few  days  jj^'C  the 
editor  of  a  Polish- American  paper  called  on 
me  at  my  home  in  Washington.  He  re- 
marked with  surprise  that  many  pieces  of 
furniture  and  many  works  cf  art  which  I 
own  were  Polish.  He  asked  me  how  it  was 
that  I  had  such  a  great  interest  in  Poland. 

I  told  him  that  my  interest  In  Poland  first 
w:i.s  awakened  when  I  served  in  Warsaw  In 
1919,  Then,  as  a  young  man,  I  was  present 
at  the  first  celebration  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  for  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
on  May  3,  1919.  I  had  never.  In  my  young 
lu'e  seen  such  enthusiasm  as  the  Polish 
Army,  m  Russian.  Gernaan.  and  Austrian 
uniforms,  marched  by  the  famous  and  in- 
famous citadel  where,  during  the  czarist 
regime,  many  Polish  patriots  had  received 
long  and  cruel  terms  of  imprisonment  be- 
cause of  their  intense  nationalism.  Al- 
though the  soldiers  marched  by  in  foreign 
un^orms,  they  had  one  important  sentiment 
in  Cf;mmon.  love  for  Poland,  symbolized  by  a 
metal  Polish  eagle  afExed  to  each  cap  When 
I  was  appointed  .\m':assador  to  Poland  la 
1944.  I  accepted  eagerly  for  I  wished  to  re- 
new my  contact  with  a  great  people.  But 
to  my  bitter  disappointment.  I  found  a 
different  Poland.  The  people  were  the  same. 
Tiiey  had  been  through  another  terrible  war. 
.Ag;i:n  they  had  borne  their  physical  and 
mental  suffering  with  courage.  But  this 
time  there  was  a  new  form  of  tyranny,  a 
Ccmmunist  government,  controlled  from 
Mc/scow.  which  had  been  set  up  to  stifle 
Polish  independence.  Just  as  the  Prussian, 
Czarist.  and  .^ustro-Hunga-ian  Governments 
had  stifled  that  independence  the  list  part 
cf  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  chairman  of  this  meetins  1  Mr  Wa- 
zeier>  was  good  enough  to  refer  10  my  wors 
as  chaiimian  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn  Massacre. 
It  may  interest  ycu  to  learn  something  of 
our  activities  m  endeavoring  to  bring  to 
the  .American  people  the  true  facts  retarding 
Katyn.  where  over  4.000  Polish  officers  were 
slain  m  the  most  barbarous  fashion  m  .April 
and  M..iy  1940.  From  inlormaiion  which  we 
have  received  from  General  .Anders,  whom 
I  .saw  m  London  'ia^t  vmiieT.  and  from  many 
ether  sources.  Polish.  Russian,  and  German. 
I  am  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  these 
Polish  officers  were  slain  by  Soviet  officiaiis. 
The  medical  evidence  'oears  out  that  they 
were  k.lled  m  the  spring  cf  1940.  v,hen  the 
weather  was  stiH  cold  in  the  Smolen.-;k  re- 
gion and  when  it  was  under  Soviet  occu- 
pation, and  not  m  the  heat  of  the  summer 
of  1941.  when  the  Nazi  Germans  retook  the 
area  near  Smciensk,  The  Soviet  contention 
is  that  the  Polish  officers  were  working  on 
the  reads  m  that  .region  m  j^ugust  1941. 
IT  such  were  the  case,  ^^hy  were  the  bodies 
found  in  their-  winter  greatcoats'?  How  was 
it  that  these  thousands  of  Polish  officers 
could  be  working  on  the  reads  m  Polish  uni- 
forms without  their  identity  being  known  to 
the  Soviet  officials'  For  we  must  remember 
t'nat  constant  inquiry,  not  only  by  General 
Sik'..Tski.  General  Anoers.  and  Ambassador 
Kot  over  a  period  ct  2  years,  but  also  by  the 
American  Arn'oassadcr  at  Moscow  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  ctSce.'^.  elicited  noth- 
ing but  expresEicns  of  ignorance  and  vague- 
ness from  Stalin,  Molotov,  and  Vishinaky 

And  while  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  Soviet 
system.  I  suspect  that  the  secret  police  of 
the  v.  S.  S.  R.  would  be  ef&cient  enough  "o 
detect  the  presence  of  4.000  Polish  officers  'a 
PoLijih  uniforms  working  on  the  roads.  The 
truth  is  tha'  m  .April  1940  Stalin  never  ex- 
pected that  Hitler  would  attack  him  and 
then  temporarily  ^occupy  that  area. 

Some  people  accuse  me  of  tryf-ing  to  take 
the  side  of  the  Nazis  in  this  horrible  crime 
as  against  the  Communists.  Such  an  mier- 
ence  is  false.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
ts  to  teach  the  American  public  the  barbarity 
of  Soviet  methods,  and  today  we  arc  endeav- 
ome  to  show  t'.ie  American  public  that  the 
meuiod*     empiuyed     cy     the     Comimunists 


against  tlie  Polish  officers  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  employed  against  American 
GI's  m  Korea,  many  of  whom  have  been 
found  m  mass  graves  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs  and  with  bullet  holes  at 
the  base  of  their  skulls. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  actions  ever 
perpetrated  by  a  Government  cf  the  United 
Stales  was  our  conctirring  in  the  Yalta  deci- 
sion 111  February  1945.  This  agreement  not 
only  led  up  to  the  present  situation  in  Kor^a 
but  it  also  gave  the  Soviet  Union  strategic 
ba.ses  in  China  and  the  control  of  Manchuria. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience  of  Amerl- 
ca.ns  of  Polish  descent  that  it  also  brought 
about  the  enslavement  of  Poland — setting 
up  a  Ccmmunist  government  there  and 
ceding  the  eastern  half  of  Poland  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  a  human  being  wishes  to  purge  himself 
cf  a  sin.  he  should  have  remorse,  he  should 
confess  that  sm,  and  then  determine  not  to 
commit  it  again.  In  the  case  of  a  nation. 
which  is.  after  all.  a  gathering  of  human 
beings.  Lf  it  wishes  to  purge  Itself  of  a  sin. 
It  must  also  ha"e  the  courage  to  confess  its 
error  aiid  decide  to  sin  no  more  in  this  re- 
spect. In  -.he  Atlantic  Charter  the  President 
of  the  United  States  publicly  stated  that  no 
cemtory  should  be  taken  from  any  nation 
without  the  consent  of  the  government  and 
people  concerned-  He  also  stipulated  that 
every  people  had  the  right  to  live  under  the 
govemm.ent  of  its  choice.  Yet,  despite  thw 
solem^n  commitment,  embracing  pnncipiea 
for  which  we  later  thought  we  were  flghtlng 
The  war.  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  were  turned 
ever  to  Communist  governments  without  the 
consent  of  the  governments  In  exile  which 
we  still  recognized  at  the  lime  of  Yalta;  nor 
were  the  Polish  and  Yugoslav  {>eoples  con- 
-■^uired  Fictitious  elections  were  later  held 
to  cive  a  semblance  of  legality  to  what  had 
been  ;igreed  upon  at  Yalta.  There  is  only 
one  way  for  us  to  purge  ourselves  of  this 
international  sm — the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  pass  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Executive  to  repudiate  Yalta. 

Such  a  repudiation  would  be  a  warning  to 
Stalin  that  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  Che  United  States  are  opposed  to  Soviet 
aggressioni  it  would  be  a  ray  of  hope  to  the 
strangled  peoples  behind  the  iron  curtain 
that  they  have  the  moral  support  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  their 
representatives,  m  their  desire  for  liijeratlon 
from  Communist  tyranny:  and.  finally,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  shew, 
through  their  representatives,  that  we  are 
willing  to  purge  ourselves  of  our  sin  and 
thereby  regain  our  moral  leadership  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

S^>me  Memb«;rs  of  Congress  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  have  pointed  out  that  a  re- 
pudiation would  be  i  reflection  on  President 
Roosevelt.  I  claun  that  such  a  statement  Is 
unjustified.  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  be  excused 
for  the  Yalta  decision  because  of  his  mortal 
Illness  at  the  time  But  the  repudiation  of 
Yalta  can  best  be  Justified  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  oeen  uniiateraliy  voiated  by  the  So- 
viet Government  in  its  r*  fusai  to  held  free 
elections  m  all  of  the  countries  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
Yalta  decision  violates  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  of  which  Mr  Roosevelt  was 
coauthor  Ccngressmen,  I  mcst  earnestly 
urge  on  you  to  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  pass  the  resolution  now  pending  In  the 
House  of  Bepreseutaiives  calling  lor  the  re- 
pudiation of   the  Yalta  agreement. 

There  are  certain  principles  Inherent  la 
the  present  controversy  over  the  dismissal  of 
General  MacArthur  which  affect  all  of  us  as 
American  citizens.  Furthermore,  they  aflect 
Pcland. 

When  the  State  Department  in  1948  took 
steps  w'nich  culminated  in  the  granting  of  a 
teO.OCO.COO  loan  to  the  Communist  Polish 
Government  r.ir  views  regardin.g  the  effect 
wM,'h  run  0  '  -.  r  ;:'d  h  .vs  on  the  P-iliah 
pec;i.e  v,jr£  ^^^^,.^.     .02  State  Dapartment 
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did  net  ttrm  to  tppr-clat*  that  our  tmdj- 
tlofiAi  frt*n<l»hip  with  th«  Polish  peopie 
would  b*  fremtlj  Unpaired.  B««ld«.  we 
would  b«r  merely  building  up  the  Communist 
reclme  in  Ptiland 

Latrr  aft^r  I  had  rwtgned  as  Amha«sador. 
Z  urgrd  Ovn^ral  Marshall,  who  was  :her.  Sec- 
retary of  Stfsre.  not  to  make  any  furthfr 
•tatrroent*  regarding  the  Polish -German 
frontier  I  feared  that  further  repetitions 
of  Secretary  Byrnes-  speech  In  Stuttgm  la 
September  lS*4fl  and  Secretary  Uar  halls 
speech  In  April  1947,  af'er  hU  return  from 
the  Moscow  Conference,  would  serve  to 
alienate  the  Polish  people,  whoae  frlerdshlp 
I  felt  to  be  essential  to  us  In  the  eT*-nt  of 
Another  war  I  had  not  been  cnnsultud  re- 
garding the  Byrnes  speech,  and  when  I  made 
this  suggestion  to  Secretary  Marshall  he  said 
that  I  reminded  him  of  a  theater  commander. 
Thl«  I  feel  to  be  the  real  basU  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  controrersy.  He  as  a  tLeat«r  com- 
mander, although  on  the  spot  and  therefore 
In  a  position  better  than  anyone  to  evaluate 
the  situation,  was  uot  conaulte:!  on  many 
moat  Important  matters  of  policy  I  learn 
on  tlM  best  atuhortty  that  Ambaaaadnr  Grew 
to  Tokyo  wa*  not  consulted  on  matters  of 
major  poHcy  immediately  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Wor  was  I  consulted  with  respect  o 
Poland. 

Thla  ta  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from 
•hat  I  aa  a  your?  secretary  witnesaeti  la  the 
pMt  when  I  served  under  disttngulafaed  am- 
banadors.  such  as  Thomas  NeUon  Page.  Hugh 
Ofbaon.  John  W  Davia.  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
JUBM  R  Sheffleld.  Dwlght  W.  Morrow.  J.' 
R«tibe3  Clark,  and  Joaephua  Daniela,  The 
Sacretarlea  of  State,  such  as  Robert  Lansing 
Cbarlcs  Eranj  Hughes,  and  Henry  L  Stlm- 
■on.  always  consulted  their  repre»ent«.tiv<>s 
abroad  on  Important  matters  dealing  with 
our  policy  toward  foreign  countries. 

The  real  evil  in  the  slfiatlon  of  today  is 
the  detcrlflration  In  the  theory  and  practice 
of  damocrauc  government.  While  the  Oov- 
emment  at  Washington  must,  of  course, 
hata  the  authority  in  make  the  final  decision 
In  a  given  ca«e.  we  mxtst  remember  also  that 
by  giving  arbitrary  dlrectlnna  instead  of  con- 
aultlng  our  representatives  abroad,  we  are 
TloUtlnc  a  basic  theory  (if  our  democratic 
form  of  fcvernment.  ih.nt  Oovemmeii:  is 
'laaed  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  P.r 
we  must  remember  that  wlietber  our  nspre- 
•entatlres  a^^  generals  or  ambassadors,  they 
are  also  American  citiaens  and  ha*e  a  right 
to  hare  their  opinlotu  given  the  cousldera- 
tion  whlcb  they  deserve.  I  »m  making  thu 
statement  wlttcut  regard  to  the  personaii- 
tlea  Involved  and  without  regard  to  par;i»an 
politics. 

In  concluding.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
queatlon  on  which  I  hope  you  will  ail  pon- 
der, for  tills  la  also  one  of  the  basic  ques- 
tions behind  the  present  controversy:  Li  our 
primary  loyalty  to  the  United  Nations  jr  la 
our  first  loyalty  tc  the  Nation  which  U  curs? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHKU!* 
W  TBI  BOUSC  OF  BMPRMSMmATTna 

Thuridat.  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Spwiler,  I  desire 
to  smnnuulse  briefly  the  major  reasons 
I  am  toing  to  vote  against  adoption  of 
the  confereoee  report  on  the  draft  ex- 
tewloQ^UlfT  biU. 


First.  I  b'lifve  whrn  th:.s  bill  *■■; 
originally  before  ih'^  Arm  d  .S-rvic^' 
Coromittef'  and  the  Hcu.:^.  th:i  UM  r 
should  not  be  t.fd  :n  w.th  th?  nf-r.  -  <.  ,• 
and  urvent  dr-.ft-f^x" 'n.-;on  bill  f^v  - 
cially  sincp  UMT  cou'd  vs.-  be  r:\-  im- 
mediately fflfective  m  anv  f-rv.' 

I  have  nevrr  heard  a  c:::vinc  :  •  ,,r- 
swer  to  the  q-.;est;cn  rawtd  -Aiih  respect 
to  propos'^d  inmediaie  enac'ment  of 
UMT  by  the  distin'^uv' hrd  cler'^-vman. 
Dr   Harry  Emerson  Po-^dick: 

Shmi;d  nc*  ^.tp  £;?:.eraticn  and  the  Ccn- 
gre-s  xh:ch  mo-'^-  deal  wltH  the  P'Stemer- 
gency  world  also  make  the  decision  on 
pcsrs-nergpncy  ir.nit.iry  policy ■> 

I  have  heard  no  an.s^er  to  that  ques- 
tion except  Genera!  M^r^hdll's  impatient 
and  arbitrary,   'i  T\ant  to  get  somg  " 

My  views  on  this  pomt,  fully  expressed 

during  debate  in  the  Hcu.-;p.  now  have 
further  rein/orcf  raent  in  the  wi<;p  coun- 
sel of  thi.'-.  Nation\s  ablest  m:Iiui.-v  ma.-i. 
I  refer  tc  the  .statement  nf  oen  Doii?!a.s 
MacArthur  before  the  jo'nf  -enatc  com- 
m:ttee.s: 

I  iijoulc!  advise  mc-st  seriously.  If  I  were 
CGtisiaer.rn  the  pr  fclerc.  that  I  would  wait 
and  ge:  ihr.u^h  w.ih  the  emergency  that 
facfs  U3  n.;-*.  and  -.hf  i  im  what  has  resulted 
ar.d  wha:  tx^in  .lu'  I  *..uld  sum  up  the 
*acts  and  mAke  my  L.ec;j>..  n.  *  *  *  I  be- 
lieve the  th::i4  sh.uld  be  caretullv 
studied  •  .  •  aft^r  »e  get  over  this  pres- 
ent CTi^L;  ihat  e.-i.-.ts. 

That  advice  :s  good  pno]-:h  for  me. 
Second.  So  far  a.,  detailed  provi.sions 
of  the  conferen.e  bill  are  concerned, 
there  are  three  impurant  items  which", 
in  my  judikment.  miif  :h  ^  bA\  even 
more  undesirable  than  the  He:.,  e  version, 
which  I  voted  a?ain.<;': 

One  relate  .  tc  relei.se  of  reservists  now 
in  active  service 

The  Hca,se  bul  provided  ihar  veteran 
resei-vi.sts  who  had  .served  90  days  or 
more  in  World  War  II,  or  a  year  or  more 
betvt-een  1940  and  1948  must  be  released 
upon  application  af:^--  12  m.-nth.s'  service 
in  the  Korean  War  Uriuer  the  con- 
ference report,  t;...,  -e;ri.ie  on  applics- 
tion  L3  mandator:  only  after  17  months' 
service  in  the  Korf  n  \V>r  and  apphes 
only  to  tho.H-  -Arh  -.  ■>  r  or  more  of 
service  dunntr  World  W.;:  IT 

This  provision  ccoipounds  the  grave 
injustice  done  ;e.-erv!.^t.;  w.io  -vr.e  called 
to  duty,  af.er  June  _  ■.  19.^0.  many  of 
them  despite  their  ncr. active  status. 
This  provision  underscores  the  fallacy  of 
the  anrumenc — advanced  in  mv  own  dis- 
trict—that  the  UMT  bill  xas  necessary  m 
order  to  bring  the  rL.-erv:sti  h^1mp  And 
adding  insult  lo  injury,  th.i;  ir.crea.^-,! 
period  of  service  for  reserviv.s  i.  .viitur. 
into  this  conference  report  ir;  the  fact' 
of  a  continued  reduction  m  th^^  ae'V>!i  .> 
departments  draft  ca!:«: 

A  second  objectionable  feature  i.s  ac- 
ceptance by  the  conference  committee  of 
the  Senate  provision  for  an  8-year  pe- 
riod of  total  obligated  service.  in.stead  of 
the  6  years  provided  in  the  House  bill 

This  means  that  the  injustices  in- 
volved in  the  recall  of  repervists  since  ia^t 
Jtine  are  goiry?  to  become  a  permanent 
naUonal  policy.  That  Is  to  say.  under 
permanent  peacetime  conscription,  the 
military  hereafter  is  going  to  t  a  Ice  an  8- 
year  morit:age  on  the  liie.  plaiis.  and 


pr.sprcts  of  every  American  young  man 
The  obhRaticn  imposed  by  thi;  XTSiT  bill 
IS  not  for  6  months  but  fc-  8  rears 
Every  young  American  man,  from  here 
fn  out  in  perpetuity,  Is  subject  to  Dc- 
'  :.  e  De;;artment  call  to  ac'cve  sfrv.ce 
f  >r  a  jjeriod  cf  8  yeans — les^  t.me  sorved 
in  UMT  trainina;.  Amons  rr.anv  other 
disturbing  thines.  this  mean^  that  the 
^v^-'t-m  of  selective  service,  a.s  xe  h..ve 
known  it,  is  out  the  window. 

i:."  third  disturbing  feature  of  the 
conference  bill  also  relates  to  .he  reserv- 
'■■  ^~.  il.e  HGu.se  bill  provided  that  one 
nf  the  rwo  noncivilian  members  of  the 
N-iripnal  Security  Training  C?mmi.<:.sion 
mii.n  te  a  member  of  a  Receive  ccmpo- 
rmt  cf  the  Armed  Forces,  '"his  provi- 
sion L5  deleted  from  the  conf  -rence  bill 
Presumably,  under  the  conference  bill, 
one  of  the  three  civilian  n  embers  of 
the  Commission  may  be  a  reservist.  But 
there  is  no  positive  eruarant '  that  the 
res'i'rvlits  or  their  interests  wi  1  be  recog- 
nized or  repre.sentcd  on  tht  Ccumis- 
sion— y.  t  under  the  UT^IT  pL-  n  here  .>^et 
up  and  under  the  8-year  per.  jd  of  obir- 
tation  the  re-servisLs  are  tne  larpe.-;t 
^r.up  involved  with  the  greatest  mter- 
e'-c  at  -take 

Incidentally,  if  the  Hou.Sf  approves 
thi.s  conference  bill  it  will  be  en  record 
as  being  even  more  of  a  -pushover"  than 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  \iiua  Ros- 
enbrr^T  behfvpd  it  would  be.  Mr>; 
Ro>^T.:^r'  uAd  the  .-donate  Pr-parednc.o 
Subcommittee: 
It  wi  u;..l  fcr  u'p.-'s.s  f.-f  us — 

That  is  the  Def"n.'--e  D-^paitment 

to  a&k  you  to  give  us  a  .ir.iver  .^I  military 
service  and  trainina;  pr  snm  r.i  less  at  the 
same  time  we  -xrA-.iri  ,-  :.;e  up  t:;  you  with 
an  improved   ii^spr-.e  pn  grim. 

Well,  the  Dtfen.se  Departm  nt  has  not 
come  u:3  to  us  with  an  anprovid  Reserve 
pre-:-;..--!  It  bf  r.s  the  i.^-iue  tD  sav  that 
a  s^:>committee  cf  the  Hoi.se  Armrd 
Services  t'r>mmittee  is  now  st  idymg  the 
subject.  Ti-iere  is  no  a.s.sur;  nee  as  to 
the  form  it.-^  recommendation,  wiii  talce. 
or  'vhe  her  they  will  be  acceptable  to 
thp  Dfien.>e  Department,  o-  whethtr 
they  Will  w.n  approval  in  t  lis  or  tho 
Oiher  body 

If  the  House  adopts  this  UMT  bill 
without  first  having  before  a  i  carefully 
spelled  out  Reserve  proEra:n,  it  will 
dcmun.-trate  ::iat  it  is  willm-j  to  no  br- 
yond  even  Mrs  Rosenbergs  fsndtst  ex- 
pectation in  the  matter  of  ^  :,'n.n.m  an- 
other blank  check. 

Third.    I    am     not    votinLi— and    the 

not 


ether  Members  of  this  Hou;  e  are 
vurms— on  thi.s  conference  r 'port  m  a 
v  icuuM,  We  are  voting  on  r  m  the 
f  ic"  of  some  obvious  facts.  We  shall 
i*"nore  ihose  facts  only  at  our  own  peril 
diid— \Andt  IS  vastly  more  important — 
at  the  country's  peril. 

Here  are  the  very  relevant  facts: 
First.  We  are  in  reality  ad.  ipting  the 
principle  and  the  basic  previsions  of 
permanent,  peacetime  miliiary  con- 
S'-iiption  for  the  first  time  in  American 
history,  regardless  of  any  dt  tails  of  ' 
code  of  conduct  -r  benefit  provision^ 
which  must  cot  before  Congress  for 
approval  before  t  .^  plan  goes  iato  actual 
operation  Lev  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We  are  maJcing  tne  decision,  here  and 
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now — not  some  months  in  the  future. 
Second.  The    present    administration 

has  an  in.satiable  lust  for  more  and  more 
power — for  what  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenber?  called  total  world-wide 
war-lord  pcvers  for  the  White  House. 

Third.  The  administration  already 
c'.aims  among  its  powers  the  nj?ht  to 
cjmm;:  Arrifrican  troops  anywhere  m 
thr  wcrld,  with lut  authorization  of  the 
Cin^r-.;-,  and  the  rmht  to  involve  the 
United  States  la  war  without  exerci.se 
of  the  constitutional  war-declaring 
pjwr--r  of  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  Th?  administration  already 
exerci.s.^s  va.st  powers  over  the  Nation's 
econom.v,  and  avidly  seeks  more — includ- 
ing: the  power  to  license  all  bu.'^mcss. 

Filth.  The  administration  has  low- 
ered the  veil — even  though  only  for  a 
brief  Glimpse — on  its  ultimate  objective 
of  drafting  American  youth  for  nonmili- 
tary  service. 

Si-xth  The  American  people,  alarmed 
by  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  ad- 
ministratica  s  already  vast  powers,  have, 
in  recent  weeks,  voiced  m  unprecedented 
manni  r  their  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  impeached  or  that  his  pov,-ers 
be  sharply  curtailed. 

I  cannot  i&nore  these  facts  and  their 
implications  m  ca.sting  my  vote  on  ihis 
bill.  And  in  the  luht  of  the.^e  fact»s  I 
cannot  and  will  not  vote  to  grant  totally 
n'^w  and  unprecedented  powers  over  the 
hves  of  the  American  ptopie  to  the 
Executive. 


The  Heart  of  Rural  Church  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

OF    ALaR&MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  10,  1951 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  institution  in  America  is  the 
church. 

With  the  burdens  of  war  falling  heav- 
ily on  our  shoulders  today,  too  many  of 
us  are  inclined  to  bury  this  great  in- 
stitution in  the  background  of  a  com- 
plex life.  We  take  for  granted  that  free- 
dom of  worship  is  here  to  stay,  that  the 
church  IS  .so  stabilized  as  to  resist  any 
change.  However,  a  little  thought  will 
surelv-  convince  us  that  the  church  must 
keep  pace  with  our  modern  world  in 
respect  to  improvement  and  expansion. 
The  Reverend  James  W.  Sells  has 
written  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Protiressive  F-anner  magazine  which 
IS  an  excellent  account  of  one  phase  of 
coordinating  modern  life  with  religion. 
His  story  deals  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  people  living 
in  rtaal  areas.  As  a  part  of  my  remarfcs, 
I  include  his  article: 

The  Ke.art  or  Rintu-  Chusch  Wont 
(By  Rev.  James  W    Sells) 

"There  is  a  relatlonstiip  between  the  soli — 
the  source  of  income  of  farm  lamllles — and 
souls  of  the  people."  says  Dr.  S.  P.  Dowts. 
secretary  of  rural  church  work  for  the  Home 
Mls-sions  Board  of  the  Sou'Jiern  BaptiBt  Con- 
vention. 


"The  country  Is  mechanized,  soil  conserva- 
tion IS  being  practiced  everywhere,  rural 
areas  are  becoming  fully  developed  and  mod- 
ernized In  very  way.  and  unless  the  cliurch 
ke*ps  up  with  this  pace,  the  pe<-)ple  will  go  to 
the  town  for  their  religious  life.  Bat  if  our 
couniry  church  modernizes  It^  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  i/eop'.e.  tr.e  country 
cr.'cirrh  wUl  be  the  erea'e.si  church  m  the 
Southland.  Tlits  is  the  intent  and  the  g.--ai 
01  cur  rural  church  pro-rrairi." 

Here  is  what  th.s  Ir.tense.  hard-working, 
and  friendly  mini.ster  says  about  some  plans 
!\..r  ccxr-periiting  B.-^piLit  churches  that  are  a 
p.ir*   of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conveniton 

■We  muM  have  a  better  type  of  rural 
ch'ar.-h  profrram.  The  church  must  be  the 
social  center  of  tlie  community.  To  help  the 
ciiurch  reach  this  goal  we  will  be  forced  to 
h.-.ve  a  new,  larger  niodei.  etleciive  proerain. 
1:1  other  words.  v»e  must  keep  up  with  the 
:.eed.s  of  tlie  people. 

•■We  niust  have  a  tetter-type  ministry.  As 
we  h.^.ve  as  a  pan  of  our  land  tenure  system 
the  proolem  of  absentee  land  ownership,  we 
ha'e  a  better  ministry  to  the  tenant  farm 
people.  'We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  landless 
people.  In  fact,  this  group  can  well  become 
a  dani.ercus  tool  m  the  hands  of  comniun^.sm. 
We  m'-i=t  have  a  trained  and  ed^acated  inin- 
iitry  that  will  be  able  to  minister  to  aU 
kinds  of  people,  wherever  they  are. 

"^'^"e  must  do  more  than  just  teach  and 
pre.ich  the  gospel.  We  must  develop  a  soc.al 
and  recreational  type  of  program  for  the 
rural  church  that  will  become  a  part  of  the 
i;fe  of  the  community. 

"Tills,  then,  becomes  a  deiiominational  .-e- 
sp'T-sibility.  Per  the  Baptist  Churches  co- 
opor.iting  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
ti-  n  still  receive  82  percent  of  their  leader- 
ship from  the  rural  communities.  To  have 
str -nil  denominational  leaders  in  the  future, 
we  n-.ust  continue  to  strengthen  the  rviral 
churches  so  that  we  w'Al  have  leadership  for 
rural,  town,  and  city  churches. 

■'It  is  our  hope  that  in  the  next  25  years 
we  wUi  abolish  part-time  churches  and  make 
It  p<:)ssibie  for  every  church  to  have  a  full- 
time  resident  minister  " 

In  .m  effort  to  reach  out  and  enlist  tm- 
churched  people  across  tlie  South,  the  evan- 
gelistic department  of  Home  Missions  Board 
cf  the  Southern  Baptist  Convuntion  has 
been  leading  out  In  two  great  i?vangeliistJC 
crusades.  In  1950.  emphasis  was  placed  on 
a  simultaneous  evangelistic  crusade  among 
the  Bapust  Churches  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi   River. 

Tills  program  met  with  such  a  response 
that  the  Texas  Baptists  have  launched  on  a 
permanent  crusade  in  tlie  effort  1 3  win  26.000 
people  to  the  church.  This  is  a  permanent 
program  with  two  crusades  each  year. 

Dr.  John  Caylor.  editor  of  the  monthly 
magazine.  Southern  Baptist  Home  Missions, 
says  thai,  this  spring  a  census  was  taken  In 
every  one  of  the  28.000  Baptist  Churches  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  th<:  period  be- 
tween March  25-AprU  8,  1961.  It  Is  expected 
that  a  crusade  of  evangelism  v/iU  be  con- 
ducted by  each  of  these  churchts. 

This  crusade  of  evangelism  c  insists  of  a 
series  of  Bible  studies,  cottage  prayer  meet- 
ings, great  evangelistic  rallies.  r»!vival  meet- 
ings, and  this  program  will  be  followed  by  a 
program  of  trammg  those  who  have  united 
with  the  church.  Yovir  Life  and  the  Church, 
by  Dr  James  L.  Sullivan,  of  Abilene,  Tex.,  is 
the  textbook  to  be  studied  in  this  contin- 
uing phase  of  the  campaign,  ([f  you  are  a 
member  of  a  Baptist  Church,  yoii  may  order 
special  advertising  materials  from  your 
nearest  Baptist  book  store.) 

This  program  of  rural  church  develop- 
ment and  an  evangelistic  crustide  go  hand 
In  hand.  The  success  of  such  programa  as 
these  Is  attested  by  Increasing  number  of 
new  brick  churches  that  are  to  tie  seen  along 
the  major  highways  of  the  Souih.  The  life 
of  the  community  Is  sUll  to  be  judged  by 
tlie  pnde  taken  in  the  chiu-ch  buildings. 


Waiter  Wnchell  oa  Rbssu's  Ainu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  ?;rw  YOisic 
IS  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  KELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  only  yes- 
terday I  discussed  at  considerable  length 
the  subject  of  Ru-ssia's  Violations  of  Its 
Agreements  With  the  United  States, 
where  I  showed  how  the  Soviet  Union 
con.si.-;tently  and  deliberately  violated  her 
international  commitments  with  this 
country  during;  the  past  decade.  I  ana- 
lyzed the  major  declarations  and  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  the  United  States 
and  Ru5isia  and  I  presented  a  bill  of 
particulars  showing  how  the  latter  de- 
liberately refused  to  airry  out  her  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  the  New  York  EVaily  Mirror  of  today, 
the  noted  columnist  Walter  Winchell 
takes  up  the  same  subject  and  reaches 
similar  conclusions,  namely,  that  Rus- 
sian promises  are  as  empty  as  the  lives 
of  the  people  they  have  enslaved,  that 
Russia  is  in  reality  an  enemy  of  peace 
and  her  record  is  one  of  deceit,  and  so 
forth.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  Mr.  Winchell's  column  en- 
titled Communists  and  Optimists". 
W,*LTiH  Winchul  of  Nbw  Yo««: 

COMMUNISTS    .*ND    OPTIMISTS 

There  has  been  a  strange  surge  of  optim- 
ism about  the  poesibUlty  of  peace  with 
Russia.  It  stems  from  starry-eyed  Judg- 
ments in  some  sections  of  the  presc  and  in 
■Washington.  Despite  the  optimism.  Com- 
munists continue  killing  Americans  in  Ko- 
rea. Hopeful  newspaper  essays  and  wishful 
Presidential  utterances  are  bitterly  rebuked 
by  agonized  cries  of  maimed  American  sol- 
diers. Communism's  tactics  frequently  yary, 
but  its  global  conquest  aim  has  never 
changed.  That  is  the  one  thxead  of  consist- 
ency In  the  Communist  crazy  quilt.  Of 
course.  Staim  will  refrain  from  forcibly  en- 
slaving nations.  If  they  voluntartly  accept  his 
chains.  The  lunatic  logic  of  communism 
defines  slavery  as  peace — and  tyranny  as 
Uljerty.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Com- 
munism accepts  lies  as  tlie  truth. 

The  record  will  attest  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  never  been  at  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Long  before  Red  satellite  armies  be- 
gan rolling — ComiiAunist  undercover  forces 
launched  an  offensive  against  this  Nation. 
There  has  never  been  a  trace  in  Russia's 
economic,  psychological,  and  diplomatic  war 
against  our  country'.  Incredibly,  some  Amer- 
icans are  stUl  reluctant  to  believe  commu- 
nism's bloodless  wars  can  be  effective.  A 
half-dozen  nations  have  already  been  con- 
quered by  this  method — and  their  defeat  Is 
as  abHJlute  as  If  their  armies  had  been  van- 
quished. 

The  fact  is.  peace  cannot  be  attained  by 
wishing  or  hoping.  International  amity  is 
not  a  gift — it  is  a  victory.  Before  the  struc- 
ture of  peace  can  be  erected  there  must  l>e  a 
moral  foundation.  There  can  be  no  la'Sting 
peace  with  oppression.  There  can  bis  no 
peace  wlien  national  policy  is  based  on  force. 
There  can  be  no  peace  when  one  nation  uses 
the  threat  of  war  as  a  diplomatic  weapon. 
Real  peace  signifies  the  existence  of  mutual 
trtist  and  understanding — not  merely  the 
absence  of  armies  in  the  field.  Whlto  the 
law  of  the  jiuigle  prevails,  the  JiAt  for  blood 
is  inevitable.  There  Is  no  pieace  where  gang- 
sl-ars  can  obtain  what  they  desire — the  sama 
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)•  appUeabl*  to  the  world.     In  brief,  there 
cAn  be  no  peace  wtth  tear 

Ttim  power  cf  nation*  cannot  be  noeasured 
solely  by  the  potency  of  lu  wcaponx.  The 
■trengtij  of  thia  democracy  u  rtxjted  In  the 
filth  Americaiui  have  in  the  Conatltutlon. 
Without  that  f«lth  thia  Natkm  could  not 
exl»t.  A  Blmllar  faith  In  peace  en  an  inter- 
national acale  U  the  prime  requisite  for 
globaJ  amity  Without  It  there  can  be  only 
anarchy.  Uoecow'i  loutf  peaceful  avowal* 
only  Inaph-e  echoes  The  Kremlin  haa  never 
atfhcretf  to  t:*  own  row»  of  friendship. 
RuHla  tspecti  to  get  the  truat  It  haa  never 
given.  LatTta.  Lithuania.  Rumania.  Finland, 
Poiand.  Caechoelovakla  had  nona«gres«lon 
pacta  with  RuaaUr— before  they  were  forced 
to  gucctimb  to  coromunlaai. 

Rtnstan  promises  are  as  empty  aa  the  ilves 
of  th«  people  they  have  enaiaved.  Com- 
KUnlat  dMslt  Is  an  ■sacnUal  feature  of  their 
•^'•t^fy-  TtM  primary  concept  ot  commu- 
nina  to  an  immoral  idea — Uie  end  Justlflca 
the  maani.  Thus,  every  seemingly  peaceful 
Rtmlan  policy  U  actually  a  military  ma- 
ntwr.  It  Is  an  attempt  to  obtain  time  to 
Btrcngthen  their  own  armlca  for  eventual 
world  etniquest — or  to  use  undercover  forces 
tB  fontgn  lands  to  obtain  the  aame  end. 
OamaiuilstB  are  ready  to  maite  any  aacriflce 
'or  tactical  advanuge — even  if  that  Includes 
a  taaporary  policy  of  peace.  They  are  ready 
tonas  all  forces  and  motive*  which  lead. 
•WBfcr  a  moment,  in  the  direction  of  world 

Thart  Is  one  Mntenca  in  Stalin's  book. 
Problems  oX  Lenlnlam  (p.  43).  that  makes 
clear  tba  strategy  of  commiuiisffl :  "The  dlc- 
tatcrablp  of  the  proletariat  Is  a  peraUtent 
•traggto— aaaguinary  and  bloodless,  violent 
and  psaosftiJ.  mUltary  and  economic,  cduca- 
tfcmai  and  admlnlatraUve— against  the  forces 
and  tradttlona  oX  the  old  society  •  Every 
RUMtan  vow  of  peace,  every  amicable  ma- 
njirpw  stacMUd  be  lodged  by  that  sentence. 
Tha  mnfyMsion  is  simple  and  deadly,  it 
eoBTleta  eommu&iun  as  an  enemy  of  peace 

Tba  OommunUt  Party  Une  is  a  graph  of 
tpaachary.  It  itga  and  tags — but  never  loses 
Ig^t  «tf  Ka  goal — the  destruction  of  free- 


TTba  thaory  of  world  revolution  was  firmly 
fomralatad  over  a  century  ago  in  the  C<:m- 
mvalaC  iranlfasto.  Since  then  CommunlsU 
bava  JOatiaed  every  crime  to  attain  that 
rantfBBBaiital  premise.  And  they  wiu  use— 
ara  tatag^-evary  method  to  make  that  doc- 
Wb»  a  raality.  No  Communist  tactic  sliculd 
ba  niHlMaall  mated.  K  their  propaganda  con- 
q«a»  aa  Aaaarlcan's  mind,  be  Is  Just  ss  mucb 
•  B**^  <*  communism  ss  any  Russian  dt- 
>"^-     itod   mora   dangerous. 

***<^y  **  '  •**•*  teachar.  Unfortunatciy. 
II  baa  aavai  baen  able  to  impress  enough  stu- 
'■f  ^  '^a*  tragic  fact  la  tha  raason  for  re- 
«»rTHig_tntsraattonai  and  dotaaatlc  calaml- 
tlaa.  "HMaa  who  cannot  team  t*om  past 
^1^*"*  "*  *****«»n«*  to  repeat  them.  De- 
aptla  tba  Sortat  Union's  langtby  racord  of 
tfa^t.  Ita  poaa  aa  a  devotee  of  peace  jtUi  de> 
^*^  tee    many    Amcrteana.      Communist 

Pf*5*  P'^P?"'"  ***•**'  ■'•  *a  eebo  of  past 
avanta.  wblla  Rtisata  waa  amlng  ItsaU  to 
tba  laatb  in  IMS—UtvtaoT  waa  In  tha 
ofWatiooa  pleadloff  fcr  total  world 

MMOt. 

TTia  Oonmuniat  propaganduts  ara  playing 
*y,ow  aaraaat  daatra  for  psaca  and  aoma 
•mirlnaiM  tbtnk  tbayta  bearing  tba  muate 
of  aaoala.  Bat  tba  facta  tndleata  Buiata  te 
dnaoeraey'a  fuaaral  mareb. 
ara  bo  aotaa  of  optlmisai  ta  Cbm- 
MnlBt  ttillabHa  tbat  would  put  ta  to  alaap 

Tb«WorM  War  n  fraak  aUlaaca  bati 
tta  BvtkH  Uaaoo  and   tba 

f«fM  by  Bltttary 

I  Bavar  doublad  It.    Whlla  tba 

_ttB«i  ot  aapitBiirtle  I  mar  baa  vara 

CMS  annlMlatloa.  tba  cyal- 


cal  Communist  leaders  ncTpr  wavprpd  f.-  m 
the  basic  Communist  prlr.ripie  tha-  r  af^i 
foe  is  capltaiUm  Staitn  annou.in^d  :t  -inb- 
llcty  Ppbnj.ir7  9.  154*?.  ^yj  ir..s:5-inz  '-ap;f:i::lni 
(not  Hitieri  xu?  respor.f.;h!e  f-.r  World  W.ir 
11.  Here  are  S:a;in>  h^t''.-:  .Actuallr  'i:^ 
war  was  the  ln»vitAb>  r«^u.'.  ^f  th<^-  rj«.v«.!,^rj_ 
ir.ent  of  world  eccnrmlc  arid  p<,liir3;  r  -res 
en  '.he  ba-sls  of  .Ti^;riern  mr, r..  r''":v  '-;i-  '.•,■■:■=-■  •• 

Communists  bc::eve  ther^  i.s  ;.  •  :..  -.  ,  ri 
road  iij  world  c-riq'jost,  hn'  n'j.T.*=r- ■.-  •  -.  =  . 
No  tnat'er  hi';w  '~ften  *.hev  *."v.r*  s  j  -  ■-• 
they  sttll  hopf  to  rr-irh 'vhri-  '1--ttnatlon.' 
This  r*pcrtpr  .".as  ';rt«*n  ^T-'.^pc;  -.r.^t  oolnt 
befijre  and  we  en:phasize  "■  xeur.  The"  cur- 
rent optimistic  binge  lnd::?i-pi  ^or-f  An;->r'.- 
cana  have  not  b»»n  conv':r.c-'r!  C.  '"i.  ■  •-- 
munlsm  is  Rus.'sla'i  aim  In  th-'  r-  ,-  -  the 
Red  star  is  as  constant  is  t^.^»  N   r" -.      •■r 

Sliver    llnintfs    are    not    t'l  '•  -    ■  -  ,; 

rose-colored  glasses  '•■m       .  ■,■   r.\  :'■:■'    ■  u    ■    ■ 
the   way    toward    b.md    allevV 

Americans  who  are  -ptimi.'Jtir  \'~'-'^t  Com- 
munist Intentlcna  :niy  maie  it  e.is!er  for 
Communists  to  maite  a,  ren!.*-  i  -^-  -i,  ■•;• 
fears  of  pessimists  Pe.ice  w:h  c  c.r  ;-m 
is  Impossible  since  Ccmmun.sts  z^..p:-'  -,  i- 
13  Inevitable,  ir  Russian  iea;r--T=  '  -.  .^  y 
believed  amity  wa.s  posf'.liie  witn  c,i-  .*  •..:•  '• 
nations,  they  ctjuid  not  be  C  :n:i,u;.;s-.s 
The  primary  te:;et  of  rctrniunisn:  *;i"-";:At  "it 
cannc:  peacefully  cf>ex;st  with  >ap-a  i?t'.' 
powers.  We  n-.ust  ke^^p  uppermost  in  >:ur 
minds  one  stern  fact,  o.niniunism  i«  ;-  •  •■.s' 
a  poiuical  Idea,  it  is  a  .'.xixi  of  n-,.^:'^y' 
strategy. 


Commusioa  To  Shidj  tise  Aininiitration 
•f  Orerscas  Actiyitics  of  the  Gcvcrn- 
meat 
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HON.  HERBERT  R.  aCONOR 

or   MASTH.VD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS   UNTTTD  STArs:^ 

Monday.  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr  President,  dur;.-.? 
the  past  we«k  the  Subccnimitt.ee  en  Re- 
organuation  of  the  Cammntee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  E.xecuuve  Depa,--:- 
ments.  of  which  it  ls  mv  privilege  to  be 
chainnan.  haa  been  holdins  heanni*;  on 
S.  1168.  a  bill  which  would  sjive  effect 
to  one  of  the  Hoover  Commission  :  efom- 
mendations.  This  bill  would  create  a  bi- 
partisan commission,  modeled  aiter  :he 
Hoover  Commission,  which  would  m.ike  a 
study  of  the  adminostrauon  of  overseas 
actiritJw  of  this  Gorernment  and  report 
back  to  the  ConKxess  with  respect  thereto 
within  a  limited  time. 

Because  of  the  vast  sums  of  mcnev 
belng  devoted  to  foreign  military  and 
ecoiaomic  aid  during  rfccal  vears  UdI 
and  1862,  this  bill  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, since  It  would  make  avaiiaoie 
to  the  Conjnrss  an  impartial  and  direful 
BttKty  of  the  manner  In  which  these 
forelsn  military  and  economic  aid  pro- 
trama  are  beiiig  administered. 

On  Tuesday  my  distinjfuished  c^l- 
Hacue.  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Hew  York  (Mr.  Irtal.  appeared  before 
Um  subcommittee  in  support  of  the  bill. 
Bis  tastinooy  was  such  a  model  of  clantv 
mod  pointed  up  the  vital  issues  concerned 
■0  well,  that  I  feel  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Sextate  should  have  the  bene- 


fit  of   hi.s   thinking  on   the   important 
i.s.sues  rai.sed  by  the  bill. 

Accordingly.  I  a.5k  unanimo'is  ccn.'^'nt 
that  h:s  prepared  statement  »  prx.ted 
m  the  Api;endix  of  the  RrrocD. 

There  be'.n?  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordf  red  to  be  printed  in  tl;e  Recors 
a    follows; 

:<rE3.frvT  bt  UMrriD  .St^tks  Sr«i»i;:5  Ijmng 
M  Ives,  of  Nrw  York,  in  S— T'st  or  S 
:  :'?6  P.frr::Kg  the  SrBcoMsm-r>:  :  cv  Rics- 
r,.*vr7."0!<i  cr  THX  Sehats  CoMiirrTTs  ov 
E:<.''i:Ni:rrL-itE.s  i.v  tkk  ErrcTTTi  e  Dtr»HT- 
VE.-. :  j     JuxE  5.    1951 

M.'    Cnalrman     members   of    tie   sutc-i- 

n-.it't-e.  .t  Is  not  my  usual  pracice  to  ap- 
pea.'  be;, re  a  ccmmitiee  In  support  cf  s 
•.-:."ii.ar  riec  ■  of  legisiation.  Ht-^^ver. 
■■-f'-A'.:^^  .J  my  icr.g-staiiding  Uit4  rest  in  t~e 
&ub,e.n-c.atter  or  t!ii3  bii:  and  JxK:a-.i£e  of 
the  obvious  importance  cf  what  it  seei*  t*; 
acrcrr.pl'.is,  i  fe^i  that  I  wou:d  b.'  doin^-  >ss 
m  r'Tv  duty  if  r  failed  to  sppe»  r  here  :h.a 
".     r    ::       J  -.d  lend  my  active  supjicrt. 

.\i  we  are  all  aware.  S.  116«  s  a  simple 
bi.!  It  would  estabLish  a  commiaian.  com- 
:-'>-i#d  -.'  iv.ur  Members  cf  the  Senate,  f.-ur 
Menibe.-s  of  the  House  cf  Repr -senta-r.es. 
d.uci  f  ur  members  of  the  eu?cu  :ve  biar.ch 
-.:  the  G_-.erE.rne:it..  The  duty  c,  this  ccm- 
'-.iiusinn  -.'  u!d  be  to  study  the  i  dj:r.-.:ijt.-a- 
t.  :.  r  -he  :ve::P.a>  .*c':ti::ps  :f  '■ur  Gcrern- 
rr.-.\'  and  retx-rt  back  to  the  Cc:  gress  witji 
T^r,  "Tme.-daUoRs  with  respect  thereto. 

I  ars:  became  interested  m  ti.e  pr  alem 
<-'.  :r.e  .uimir.istratiun  of  our  for-iKa  a2.jL:r5 
g'..t-.-j..y  «nd  our  cverseas  actiTi  les  ir.  -jar- 
•..-■...  I.-,  ■i.f.ev.,  as  caairman  of  the  Suoccca- 
■  ■  ■-■■■••'  \  H.Iatic-.s  w'.th  Ir.:e:n.,Uc.':a:  Or- 
.T..-..;.  -<  ciur:r.^-  the  E..;ht:et!-  C  r.jr^--s. 
and  .  ^  /-.entiy  as  a  member  ur  a--  ■•e 
able  .t.;..;-:-hip  :;/  Senatcir  O  C  oncs.  our 
studies  r..-ected  the  magi:itude  .;  .:ur  r.ev 
n  undertakings  and  the  f a<  t  that  cur 
.-..-■-er.t  h,.id  cot  resp.jncec  aUm:r.ia. 
t.-   ■  -e.y  :.,  these  aew  respocLsibiLties. 

...::<  -s-u  found,  among  other  t  itnsrs.  th.it 
•••  ."■  -i::'.  th«»  Ur.;t«^  States,  durir.  ^  the  r^st- 
■*  ■  :■•  .rs.  had  attAiied  a  positU  n  ct  >sd- 
e.'shtp  and  r^srcr.s-ibilitT  :n  ■rc-'.d  .i*au-s 
i:.nprece<leuL»d  ar.d  unparalleled  ;n  hirtrry 
»^  *ere  no:  prepared  to  meet  th.se  respcc- 
>-.y..r.iw  w;--i  i.T  adequate  ada  :ui5:rat:ve 
s:.'uctur»  Stated  in  another  wa^  we  : cuud 
■~-^-  'he  I-  .;ted  States  had  re.ici  ed  :ts  :ull 
s-.i-u.-e  •.::  rore:^-ii  re.atlons  wtti:  :ut  having 
>••  i-r-xl  the  adr-inistratire  matT„ntT  to  fo 
i.-.'i   '.Tis  new  .>ta!u.-e 

Iri  'his  cv^aclus;.jn.  we  were  aaiply  sup- 
r-  rted  bv  the  exceUent  work  of  he  HocTer 
(  -..m;ssj.  n.  which,  m  its  studT  en  Orerseas 
.■\c:mi:;Ls;rit!on.  obserTed  that  -tie  war  and 
•■•-:■  x::£riuath  have  created  new  aud  htavy 
;.>■■..  .ijr.a:  and  prcmoiionAl  rx?sp 'Ksib.:--:es 
aV  ad  •  •  •  MoBt  of  tUepn:b;err.5  -- 
v^^v^txl  1-1  rarrylng  cut  the^  respo  isibil.-:*? 

*  arose  so  rapidly  tliat  tii -.e  dici  -.  r 
permit  sdequate  plane  Log  m  teriis  :  u' 
t^  il  reap,  usibiliUM  abn^ud  .4^  a  res;..!  ^t 
have  h.td  ccafua:on.  uicon4.iiienci«s.  ai.u  un- 
cert.uuty  >.  f  po:;cy  a.iid  prv>i?rAn  wr^  'Ue 
lneff..-:eEciei    which    inerratily    f.llcw    a?    % 

1 


rr.Tisatica  and   kick 


CTer-.i: 


result   >■{ 
planninK 

Recoenizing  the  ur|cent  need  for  fur— ler 
study  in  this  art-a  and  reo-vruxms:  47*^1: 
the  CTave  resp^jasihilines  ox  the  Cojur^-so^  the 
He-over  Commission  recomm^nde-1  t.-j: 
'^*  Coxisresjs  direct  a  c^mj-vf-  •■- 
s;v<.  5-,;^T  to  be  m..de  of  th.-  eiture  -r--b>m 
V.    -^\erserts    .-;vr.iticc    and    :'dmii:u,ira-:on - 

rbis  s'udT  was  recomnwnded  in  l>«  when 
lur  t,rji  op«r6;uig  pr^pTtms  in  the  i^id  of 
f  rei^fa  reiauoaa  ccst  th»  American  pe«-cie 
•  pprualmaielT  S5.O00,C00.0O0  annually  To- 
d-iv  with  th«  tiire«:  of  Scviet  aj^'r-ssion 
-K-.:?^-  en  li!  Mde-s  u>irt'iK:i,  u'  th*  w.>rid 
we    are    uuof saed    bj    U»    F:x_dent    cf    iXm 
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A«v"Uw 


crprsfiSjrzrei   Jtx-  fcrearz   irl'tjlary   iiatS   esso- 

r»'— ,ir   ufaisTJizstie   »tZ2    asaaFa::"    vj   apprtai- 
■=.!.t«:'T  K,.JS?'iiX.C»C;3  tftrrssf   12»  fscaj  ywEr 

;ir.5i2.     Z^xeat  pc'igunt  sari  arte  ts  rrwEifiirc: 
cf  '-be  J^_rcc«iC:   rvcz-verj  prngras-.  eoi'ee-zt- 

trii    K^xea:    t»t,*:.:uc*I    ijsKifSisioe    to 


fme:?9«i  ir-a«:  Tgfg"rt.ajrr  a;a!if3tai»e  to 
•LiKe  S:'rrh  Ati*:mr  TnstTT  iistar^i;!.  0?««r*, 
J-^'S-trr.  Ir*2_  aaaJ  L«,Ti=  Asaesn-t*  ariS  'ec:- 
r  :':r::,i:  tjd  '~  vsze:  z£  'Jttt  Uitj'rHSf  csT  t-be 
fr~  ^ETXJi  P*=«r^  taCaaitaatif.  are  'C3e«r  tisas 
we  1C.BT  inTv  rt  itrattttt-ae  ->.5  pey  ra*  tiiese 
t  '.ire  ru:zs  cf  Eijaer  Jtir  rr.tr t  T-;irj  ^c  c:r=ie. 


c-   d: 


pracr»=a  fsr-tiag^cirt 


ii-rg»— fCL*  3jier»~ 


ex.- 


::<   f:r  a 


|Te=i5    wTth    r*"^^e<r:    tSktrrtc 


t'-tf' 

w^r'-ti 

in 

t2< 

-ff-."* 

ci  ti* 

C: 

JZ- 

T 

-»-3— i--F- 

T" 

rr 

PTT 

■e^tx 

■■>''■  f    ''^! 

'•X 

i-j'7:>.j-rig 


tiitf  inDory  •B^*-h  irfc:;rt  :t  carrr  rrj: 


Ti.e--e  i.i  v-iZ  £»  r^JMr  proErajBS.  Far 
j-i-LTi  It-1'.  hZiA  19S1.  f.  s-pes.rs  tiist  we  '£±xE 
b*  £ii«!  tc  PcpptT  a  :ir-.i;  zt  «?p:^sn3=x-i«.:T 
»:7?X  "XCi^X  f'-r  th«s«  p-jptffles.  F3-  t>-!f 
=i;.-z.iT,  vi  iall  i;*-Pi  :,:  mrwer  tc  li*  Aaser- 
icir.  pef:p>  Vhc  Kt  ti;  rf*i  K^urce  •:£  Krp- 
p^y  :^  lii^-ae  f^s^-ia.  Ir  a-iii-ncE..  we  fisil' ,  cf 
czursc-  b>e'  requ^nKl  zz  s:::--piy  fa.~ts.ssi:  j— ■•-':» 
ci  :z.-'jz.tj  tzjz  oiiiiT  j.-^jjiofei — ".re  cur  de.f^er.a» 
ei'ta  b-i^iiiafx  x  i-  ocae—CS  .iOC  „  'JOl  IH'j  acid 
*6C  TJ:  'Xii:3X.  tr.  riew  ifcljisticij;  luThvcr-.TT 
zc  be  €xpez;;jlei  ir.  rtr:*.;re  j-slts.  tesaae  iidii- 

1::  s.h'<:f It:  r.r.  titvCjk  FiisEf  ai:id  ~~  v^  prr4'— 
>~a  ire  irfcii**!  m  ti»e  ac3B;.nis:rst.:cjr.  'Cf 
<•_?  ccr-iri«;  trrais  ir.-i  ct;:-  trt;^::  t.^rr-'coei., 
Cr.£   ci  tile  prts-Ary  r3Qrta.^ri*  ci   -Jae  Cc^- 

C:r£T«53  T«iaT2T^  to  ttoe  siTie^rESaDS;  sf  -J»« 
i.j-;-r.t._es  -s-tth  .~iii«r  rj-IiTis!  '.:r:if-  rrr»cr-irsi. 

R«^.r-:t_=ir  r».rw  is?  tiae  tl' A}^.XK,.£fX  t:T 
•Jr.*  fstlt-SKT-^aecBrttT  procnjx  wt.Ki  ki  ti» 
-i=3e  r:Te.!E  tr  tl»  Pj'e«Id?^T  tr  'Ccr  stiattarr 
tzd  —■~.': — rr,  ..^  aaate-^aaac  ^"■ui'tt.Ms  t-irrr^jjci- 


ju;  li*'  wvx-ki.  wtAi  can  ww^  »,2  tbe  Ajs-SE-icaja 
rie--'7'-e  £.t>r-ji  lb*'  rtaLnr^er  '.21  viJici  :t  is  !a>r— -.g; 
i  H'i  W-.I;  be  artTilrTUcre^ '  Wbax  A;  w.  m  r^e- 
5T-.c,c.5;b£*  ;*r:s3aT3ra>  tacw  abosn  tii*  Esar- 
r-fr  IE  ■■■h"'r,fc  *,bw*  fc'sig*  rcais  'Cif  ra^jorr  tre 
V:  V  tised'  Fee  if  th*  TrrLh  be  icil<d — ead  tt 
m-.;*:  be  tiiioi — •«  ri«  rnq^Eawi  re  rfly  iipcsc 
tw.'o  3ia_ycr  sc'-tir.-es  ci  inf^orrBaiica :  (1)  The 
ftfir^'.:Tt  br»„3«:i.  r^  tbe  G«3T«n=jaeBt.  whictj 
:  :r3<ulLates  tbesif  p-r:icrtr=s  and  tells  xsS'  as 
:.:-L^  '0?  as  irtxi  as  !t  cares  tc  j^scficos,  ixjd 
i'-i  m.fcrt=at1'3Q  ased-ja.  KXi  m  rse-wpafjess. 
p<r:«CKt:~r-j.,:5-  bxst&,  r*<SaC'.  a3<J  tieSeTiiScsi. 

O;  rcurs*.  ii>ere  are  t^asr  «'w>ra~^  »2s  wise 
Tn»T  tare  r^iris  a.i*ert:-.-xj;  sctarwa  of  i=^ci-- 
=!»:.. r-  as  tr-terestetf  £-:''=?•.-  cssciideascsa:  ie- 
f.-r=iast»,  acd  reitail*  TraeadB  wttlilii  itoe 
tiertrrtT*  tsriisct,.  Is  tiss  Ti»  »»t  ^i?  ,c>fcTaa 
tie  -^iTrtaatx-r:  recessarr  tc  ezia^c  as  to 
':rs:ul.ate  tA*  coesKiereil  jucHfraest  w*iKr*i  ^ 
je  Tit  iJ  :f  w<e  arr  tc  rarrr  rat  car  c*£sf3.tice!» 
t:~  t.ie  AsneDcaa  pecT'Se?  Is  this  tbe  w«t  as 
wh,:c?!  we  X-v»  after  ifce  teterests  cf  t::*?11cbs 
ci  h.ar«i -w^-rfca?  Anaert'catas  w&c»e  tax  b^ts-- 
«*e=  »  crjwiiaf  daily  t«T  ^iaps  »£«!  bc«r?<fe' 
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Jie  w^T  la  wisacl!  wv. 


re»pcBaibi« 


I'PCBliTrrs,  .are  tc  descms*  tfae  maaBtr  £a 
w^:-h  flTCWC.  Mf  sec  cr  ebct*  will  !»  a.- 
te  •.".*«!  S"jrti:«  tw-c  ■ftscai  yrars'' 

Tt*--«  ^'jeYtx-'SH  o&ricasJT  .wjuIjt  ac  rrcij. 
Tb*  a-jTrers  sre  clearly  seIl-«T-.<Ser.t  Hrw- 
e-rer.  I  fee*  certain  tijt  it  »-*»  exactly  thlm 
ft:  uat5rr:  w*ticJi  the  HccTer  C'csssnissi<m  tsad 
:t:  atisd  wfcen  rt  reccsasiesscted  th»t  tlje 
CrttfTTSs  direct  m  eompreSieaatT*  study  te  be 
tn -,de  'jf  tbe  etitir*  profe««m  ci  o^mtat  cpei- 
at:,--;;  axd  acaUislKratJcE.  ~ 

I  a.m  fcf--raBed  t&at  TErroaCy  all  cf  tbe 
■s*Ecses  wfeic*  ccwEprsse  tte  exeCTitlTe  brancl! 
ci  the  Cr-'Terc^ggt  !sa-?e  takei;  a  "Cild  stand 
»c-.i,ir:^    t>*    «iiactn»r-at    cf    S.    11  €6.     Tbeir 


tStiF  amerrxx.  x&as  vvicnai  rrckdtea.-  msMSer- 
t6te=  »rT  tftfftrrit  ta'-.ii>aa  «.t  tie  tai-w-Lcs:  cf 
ti«e  PreiaaieEt  &.»"»»  adkeipattie??'  cei^emd  ti» 
tret  rf  tuSirai^triTMK  c^  cwer-saas  artmitia* 
'i-aA.  iSMTK^sre-,  ikT'  adtfixajg-iJ  gnaOxs  are 
ertiier  ri««B»try  cr  desr-febBit.  1  fsrt.S»r 
tirafletrtai^  tbsat  atEEse  rf  tie  sfeTjcje*  &*i« 
r-.i*jf!i  TSsas  tis*  exfrnrD'T*  fcrazirlh.,  £s  w«ii:  us 
til*  C:.afreit.  wtH  toe  n^ssrfit  tr  t&kse  "-xsmtoc 
C'i7ez7i.-:::.irzTv  ttept  wtifc  rfflc>ert  t:  z^^fTM-u 
turrx.  .7,.tga'ataor.  rr.  ti»s  isrssetSiase  isccairs. 
a^fciia  in-  jaesrt  cisir  i^t«r2i£t^iCi«;  Msrar.tr 
r.*tias. '  ajj^  lisst  ""iccca«!«5"4ie:i.i.T  n  a  6c»ai3- 
fu-  2  tiH'  rejEinita  csf  tiae  fti^aess  iZ  'Eact  4  ctci- 
■r  t«H.«ja  aa  pczspaam  tzn^ter  S.  .itiS  VDikJa  t« 
i.T-fc»la'^«  at  a  «safriieir.tlT  fcuriy  itio*. '* 

ti±<  Ks:'-w-.n£:  fv,i:  w*,:;  it^t  :t^t  a  e-mtsrr 
■iitftihcrd  ti.ai  tinae  iarfe-scije  ■nprr£t-jC't:;:a;, 
ir.ail't^err-  ttrf  ec3r.'=Et..<'-iJi  _pr:^iLiss  wti: 
rtctSsx*  fCT  laaanT  x^srs.,  -ti*  eawrscT'* 
tratirt.  relM  "as  iSat  w«  teire  i  uafflcaiEzt 
r'zzaber  t:f  Rrotfiai  atirf  asiT  arw  rrotfaes.  isfcoe 
t::  tbe  fsTrr*  by  tUse  prcjerseil  C'33s=.^!»aa 
cic  Osierita*  A.it=jit-stz-i.ti:,.ti,  -rcml't  urr"?* 
tm  iatje  -».c  be  'OC  lt.j  asfi!St,is.Tj'..  Sar.h  is  tbe 
ir^aZlibEl-ty  cf  tise  exet.uU'i^'  brirci.  :t  tlb* 
C-:  i'«!!:Lt2ie*-t.,  It*  mrfjs*  ire  tl'ii*  it-ly  wyrJt- 
vz^s  »r«aeaes  wt.ncii  J>rt  e-tirf-r  :i«c«!S*rr  .:jp 
prr-per.  a^'-a  its  ftasSraam  to  JtIara«I;■t.^^  ac- 
r-rate  a^a  t'l^-scctajMasizsf  ".r  ctT^-»  Tic 
r*<«sHfTy  f-cr  itot,  CcaafreK  te  isrecs  a:iT  fxtr- 
tjj«r  soaditf..  erri  t^bcsri  iti  f'*  f\:Grs*  ;' 
4_hf  ft~aiT  wihir'i  wcd.'^  be  iut-b-.onse'i  tj 
£  IISS-  tbe  exee-rave  brasacja  ««!:«Jj£i  be  fcSe- 
c-=at3e?T  .'t'tgearrtent  azrf  n»  rir»s  aaiiS  c-c- 
fJtiss-.iCif  W";«aji!  toe  ftwesi  nqpSBl  -a^aiht  w.t.h 
tJc»;»t  of  t&ie  jqpaiaisiv  traac^  ~«'.a«;  fiw 
tLJ  ti»  aifctzsey  '  iSser  i.*!!  ;a^  in  eiect.  "Tfe 
1-j.T*  pi*.3:ty  i_.f  ijca  aad  repara  ttzjsi  w« 
iiid  be  ijfejcibtec  i^'  ■m^.i'k-m  •:~,r>~^  aTai;^.b:lie 
--r-  J.™; — ;ijtji»j  3»_  ,cif  rcjzTBt^  ws  tbe  «3?«3t  lists 
it  rszts  cat  trstpobbi.' 

Pfe*ae  beax  2i  aasad.  cectSisaesL.  i-ijlI  w* 
arv  SOI  *,"«»•  .^Tiffimf  f-creapi  "xiaey  is  ©co- 
n-jcracffi  w-.xh  tt,j*  biiZ.  W~iA"  we  i.rt  ccai- 
Ci-Tzts'dt  wtth  ^  bcw  tlSe  pCiLiitjies  ar.d,  crr- 
ffiias  wt.i'ch.  Isit<e  besrs  pr:.<ect«»i  by  t,b» 
exerctiTe  brancii  wtl!  be  %.Txt  vrt  birtr«  ccc- 
<:t>rw«i-  Fcr  a-tbe^arb  rtars  Is  n-.-w  tbe  icitsa: 
rtyp»rns1teaTT  tt  ccjcrserrica  wtti  tJ»  *3i:'tia- 
Tttr;  ri  th«5e  ttrl^raes.  tiseur  t-iSe^ate  ar.>i 
eSectrre  a<i=:t.t:t3rtratt'.ra  k  ^rerr  iSe±::iae.!y 
cur  Tvaf^scasibKlrTT, 

Durizf  Use  Ef ittj-tiTt  Cctj^ttss-  it  was 
SET  prlTQeife  re  'serfe  ct:  t!2#  Scbccar^rtiiTtew 
St:  BataticEa  ^ttis  Istemattcital  CsrpirJsa- 
tl---za»  tB'  wfcicl:  Wis  rt^trred  S,  3C?1.  a  teCl 
Ideatacai  wttli  it*  p«E«£2s  soeassre,  wMrJa 
was  passed  ■s^iAT^-n.iasSj  by  tlbe  Sexate..  Aa  a 
merabpr  'Cf  tl^  gstacncwT^itttee.  I  ii^td  tbe  op- 
purtiiiuTy.  taf«tfeer  wrsJi  t3  rfetlmn'.aT'..  t&e 
abJe  Sesatcr  fttsss  Mirrtautd  sW&o  Ss  pres- 
e=tlT  ocrapTtTig  tise  cialr  * ,  tu  cossider  wttli 
greas  caiv  ibe  st9£«s  aad  rt<x..:n'Tigada«W3a» 
ci  tSj«  Boci«r  Ccmraissiica,  tint  prorlsicaa  cf 
S  am  ajsd  t!i*  riews  of  the  raitct^  ageti- 
Hes  Gf  ttoe  ejcecusiT*  Srarrft.  whicli  wrzm 
ccxtosrrxd  'vttJi  tbese  scAtiars. 

A  z'tTsbR  ci^  ttw  czecu'ttTc  £gesclcs  con- 
csrsed  reeopilaed  tbe  nrgest  oecesslty  for 
Swell  a  stsad;  a:^  elt^icr  scppcrwd  Uu  bill 
cr  bad  Bc  e-is)rctl':a  to  iX.  Tfets.  Mr.  Jcslm  E. 
Peiffifoy.  Usea  Depo^  Uzader  Secretary  of 
State,  adriaed  tShs  CTiafrman  of  tlua  com- 
suttce  tli&t  Tbc  O^tarUDeit  of  State  ec- 
doraci  the  recooiBiiesdatloa  of  ttie  Oiminia- 
sicn  'tikat  tbe  Ccngreaa  direct  a  ccznise- 
iMXtKtve  stadj  to  be  made  of  tbe  entire  prnb- 
lem  of  ovKseas  afwratlcn  aad  artminwora- 
tiiQC*  It  is  believed  tbat  socb.  a  study  voold 
be  at  STtMt  onefliineBS  in  developing  future 
GovoiuBBtt  policy  witli  nspeet  to  tbe  type 
ctf  organiaBStea  meet  appn^aiate  to  deal 
with  tbe  racge  of  activities  enumerated  In 
ax  report  c<  tbe  orenminalon-  It  !a  t»iieTed 
tbat  tbere  bas  net  yet  been  'dequate  anaJ- 
yau  Boade  d  tbc  problenu  cf  admi n ifjitraticn 


.1  (Qf   ifmii  iiJiii 


tnToBfrt.   axsd  tbat  I2ae  rce3 
rl>Da'«::  pie«i»<5e'  tb* 

Ai"tb.jX!2£ii  ibc  ssaie  Orparsraect  iater 
rbaztcvd  .ia  poErcum  tc.  css2sna  id  tate 
B^a^jCWQ  B:sr«t.u1  Tiev  tdaat  s^acb  a  sa-.^tf7  be 
v^aiAe  by  tbe  Pi'tuaaecf!^,  tbr  orjuptaa.^  itetxwr. 
lavortaw'  tbe  rnaSy  frc-.^eeaed  by  ib#  tclL  wat 
f.]c    BttsY    T<err:xbsrf<c   ubKa   was    tbr   sofiae- 


Mr  !*»ti:  G  »3ff«Es«a^  tJiex  AdEi:r.a»tra.licr 
cf  t^e  £)nsa>am3c  'Ctaoptraxice  f<*rw*y.  ■■g;y<>«>'^, 
aKfT»ri^  tbif  ccia^aisae  i2aai.  "Ky  experjeace 
is  SCA  ba*  ru.;^'  asKtSsssrased  t<e  &»  ibst 
tbe  prci4lir2E:  ri  cwraeaa  auitTmcwPatiac 
WS.3C2:,  ■th;*  OrrrrrirjeaJ  faces  are  botb  dstf- 
firs;:*  a2<d  exseasT'te.  Tbry  are  ces-aatoly 
wcrtbT    .2f    bctJft    ipec&ai!    a£id    oobtasmoas 

Tb*  aweretarT'  af  tbe  Ar«y  mtriaeA  Mm^X, 
tLl.t.bis<cif:b  tbe  .De'pjin^BeBt  ci  tbe  Ansj  bad 
£!£  '!.'.t  .*icirsaits  tC'  ibt  esaetzatc:'!  c£  tbe  b»lil. 
b«  ismc  tfvs.  arlTiaed  by  tbe  B'.sea«  otf  tba 
Bio^'vt  tbttt  tt  dad  tt-t  coaatOKB  ibe  ins'ii iia 
UCQ.  aeoeaaarr 

I  b-iTt  a^rea^  pr4s«ed  oot  tbat  I  as  t&> 
frrrae'.i  ti:^t  tie  ciwc-atiTe  brmcb  at  tte 
C'lTwrntr-ftit  bits  taneaieeited  Ttrrs2a!";T  a  x.-iiS 
fr-ttt  :~  JC«7>nBr.a.ta  «»:  i^*  jr-awfi;.!-.^  ^^^  Tbi3 
t_ra#,  a.  1  :/  ih«  i?e:tj-rts«i  nsaiioerrsed  ba»«  ac>- 
parecT.-iT-  tj«a.  11*2  crord-aaled  by  tbe 
BCTWkB  cf  W5e  Bad^rt.  •■  *wacat»d  by  tJse 
i^sasixukzj  at  *^itxtcj  ocaasBtcVL,  pta^aued  by 
tie  f-..£^  cf.  tl:,is  iffiXLiciTte*,.  Tbe  aSieiped 
Erjii-tifx  lascttcuca  reipcct  appears  tc  be 
t_~jf  Tz.iu.-.'C  &x'::xjtx.i  wiiarb  wti;  iCit^e  all  cf 
c'j?  tsrci:^xt£.  A;'tb»;«ji^  tt  is  aaad  »  be  tb.e 
list  warjf  rsi  'tbe  stib^eet.,  ta  arr  trirw'«e^ 
r*n,5«et  th*  Mettbeu  •,."1  tbe  Sft-atate  n-.:r  ti* 
ft.aS  of  tbJt  'CC  asT  osbcr  ooMtBiTSec.  *i>aTir 
te«s  £b!e  Tc  o^txia  a  cc^y.  a  de«ct-:e  tie 
fX'.'t  'ib±*  :t  If  re<pcen»d  tie  baw  bees  ocea- 
rieted  2  draft  f£xia  esrty  tc  .AprX 

G-*rt:"'3.«3.-  tbe  Jmu*  befcre  us  is  bocb 
i:=;,?.je  *=d  basse:  Ssctakl  tbe  Ccnfress  oC 
tbe  Csjiicd  Scatea  ncttw9  a&  t^tpartii..! 
ajiaa'ysxa  cf  tbe  ssazsaci  ui  wbacb  cxs  Taat 
;i^ersjatis  acttrtt^Ks  .are  beiiis  adiAiciatcrrd. 
preptrsd  br  a  re.3.jfitae-ssattwc  gz^sip  c^ierat- 
.^  iBE.gS«-  cor  disTctloo.  or  sewk  w»  be 
frcreJ  t..?  re'iy  tstKS  tiKatcrlaU  farrtisbed  to 
tjs  by  tie  cxecti't:^*  fensBeli  oC  tbe  Oowra- 
■ses.:.  p£aa  wbat  we  caz  c^eas  trsm  ars**- 
pap»s.  penodicai  U'teraKaxnt.,  aad  otbcr 
sc'UEces.'  I  s'U^Kzui  that  tta  1.  X  cr  10  re- 
pcrta  preparad  cia^iec  tbe  dsrectiioc  cf  tbe 
erev-tniTe  braa-tb  ^jS  ibe  Gcx»erajnent»  ao 
matter  bcw  erreJ'le^t  tbey  saay  be,  caa 
rcBoIre  tbls  Issue. 

lacb  day  we  are  be£BC  reqnasstod  to  make 
de-risaoca  whicb  fffect  tbe  dally  ttvea  and 
wielXare  cf  cur  ecure  popalataon,  as  weO  aa 
tbe  rest  'Ci  tbe  world.  lacb  day  we  are 
bein^  rw;o»'ed  to  appropriate  fantastic 
sums  cf  aicriey  wblrb  cczoe  out  cl  tbe 
podEetE  of  e'TTTy  tomb.,  woman.  a,rad  cbtid  m 
Aaaes^nu  Are  we  act  entitled  to  an  txa- 
parctal.  basJc  ronrey  aad  anal'Tsls  d  bcw 
tbese  Ttta>i  aJTairs.  Tindertakcs  at  freat  flnas- 
ciai  sacrtlke  tc  eTeryooe  cd'  ua,  are  bandied* 
Are  we  xsot  entitled  to  aooie  aasurasee  tbat. 
eveti  tf  we  disaicee  with  tbe  policies,  at 
least  their  ad^slntstratiGO  Is  beiztg  baadled 
tn  tbe  very  beait  manner  pnsslble? 

In  clcsmg.  I  desitre  to  quote  rrom  a  state- 
ment I  made  on  tlw  floor  at  tbe  Senate  div- 
tBf  debate  on  S.  3073.  Etgbty-flrst  Ooogress; 

"As  we  all  know,  we  are  spending  billions 
of  doOars  m  Tarlous  foreign  artlTttles  In  ttie 
form  d  aid  of  one  kind  or  anotber.  For 
tbeae  reaaons.  tbe  Etoover  Oommlasion  beld 
It  most  advisable  tbat  a  commiaalon  be  ca- 
tabliahed  for  tbe  purposes  of  cbeeklcg  these 
matters,  surveying  them,  ascertaining  what 
tbe  facts  are  ani*  then  making  an  appro- 
priate report.     •     •     • 

"The  CtMnmittee  on  Kzpendttures  in  tbe 
Executive  Departmenta.  sfter  going  very 
carefully  Into  this  matter,  net  only  from  the 
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vtandpolnt    erf    Ui*    romrr.^ter    as    »    »fi!  i<». 

but  p*rticul*rlT  laroutiii  iTtr  »i  tni^.e*  ^f  o:  a 
of  tJi*  iu&cvimmj:  :e<»s  "!  t:i«  ci:aimitte« 
»h><-ft  £i.A#  b«*n  op*-»t.nz  :-  t;-.*  f.e.d  ■•'?  :ct- 
ei«r.  *c';Tit:««  of  IG«  &:r. err.mfftt.  :,n  •mjI'^jUS 
UTi»ru.".ij.'!GAl  •♦cencif*  and  .:irij*:ii/a:io;..s 
•  tiicft  »7»  inroiTKi  csec.ded  that  tii-s  pr. - 
p«.i«.u  br  th*  Ho»-ver  Cotn:r.!»s;on  p«->is«*is*d 
great  n--*ni  *nd  i,£%ou:d  b*  c»rri*<l  nu:.  p,ir- 
ti,-'i*ar!y  m  vie-m  m.'  t.h#  ;»<-t   iJ-.At  up  %>  the 

h*r«  t«vme<l  to  l)«  oprr»iii\«  sepaiat^ly  .n 
this  fl*ld.  wbtcb  i»  »  raili«  fxp*u»ive  *av  o£ 
p*r;  TTtninf  th«  duty.  »nd  at  tii«  MLm«  time 
u  not  likelT  to  be  conducive  oi  th«  rwulu 
vbtch  m«f  b*  aougbt  For  thi«  reason  the 
recoT'mendatiaiu  <rf  the  Hoover  Commi*sjon 
b*«*  bL<*n  foUoved.  and  the  bUl  la  before  the 
Senate  ° 

If  that  WM  the  Bituation  3  years  a^o  when 
our  obtlyauocw  In  thew  areaa  totaled  ap- 
proaLUnatelT  •ft.000.000.000  annually,  how 
mucb  more  pucmwry  and  vital  ts  such  a 
Mud7  t  iday  vtMn  our  overseas  financial  com- 
mitmccu  are  about  tvtce  as  large  and  our 
Intemattonal  attuattcn  Is  Inflnltety  more 
comptmtMl? 


Defeats  a  Res*- 
Puif  ij  T«  Ezprtu  Annrml  »f 
St  Uotmc*  Swway  Project 


EXTE3<SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  rtuvsTLv AyiA 
Uf  THZ  BCX7SB  OP  RIPRXSENTATTVES 

Mondaw.  Jure  11.  1951 

Ifr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite tforta  of  the  advocates  of  the  St. 
LBWTtoet  aeftvay  project  to  have  the 
Vermont  Senate  asd  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives  approve  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  (he  XntemaCiOQal  Ditch,  the  Vermont 
State  Lecislature  defeated  the  resolution 
after  It  atpaeoed  through  the  State  sen- 
ate tiy  a  vote  of  17  to  11  The  resolution 
was  defeated  in  the  State  legislature  by 
a  roU-call  vote  of  117  to  98. 

fHiUowlng  is  the  resolution,  presented 
In  the  V«iBont  State  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaeotatives ; 

Scnat*  Joint  Resolution  14 

Joint  rtaoluUon  to  promote  the  St.  Lavrence 

seaway  project 

tn  these  uncertain  and  dan^rous 

tt  to  Imperative  that  this  country  be 

•trang  tn  its  Armed  Forces,  in  its  industry. 

and  In  its  agriculture,  and 

the  Secretary  of  Defense,  one  of 
I'B  outtaiutlng  soldiers  and  states- 
Um  Boaorabie  G«or^  Marshall,  has 
Btated  and  taetlftod  that  the  cocsuuctlon  of 
the  St.  Lavnnc*  seaway  Is  necesaary  to  the 
aC  thto  country,  and 

the  Mnior  United  States  Senator, 
the  ■oDorahto  Oaoaia  O.  AaLtn.  iiaa  con- 
stantly »trlT*n  and  worked  for  the  construc- 
tion at  thta  great  seaway;  and 

Where—  tn  eonnectloo  with  this  pro/ect 
there  wlU  be  devefcHWd  within  a  reasonably 
■hart  rttrta nee  oC  the  borders  of  Vermont  a 
large  amount  at  low -cost  electric  power:  and 
Wharaaa  this  State  la  in  great  need  of  ad- 
dltlanal  km  etmt  electric  power  and  can  con- 
Sdmtty  apact  that  seme  of  the  power  eo 
f  nwsiad  aa  the  rwult  oC  the  St.  Lawrence 
aeawaj  conalnwtton  would  be  allocated  to 
VwaoBt:  How,  therefore,  be  it 

AeaoiMtf  bg  th*  tenmtt  end  Kou34  of  repr*- 
mmtmttata.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 


(,r  Ver:y.i  r.'.  .r.  Ceneral  Aificxnuij  ur^e  lli^t 
C  r.cT>  .^  ::  ■  r.e  'Jnited  States  to  enact  such 
iPifisiii-u-n  i-  :s  r.eceasary  to  ajKhortaa  the 
I'T  -v.vr  0  tr,  ;i^pr ',,-«•  .Tisnl  of  iQCh  project  by 
u.f   F  Mi.-- >.   G     ^.-nmrnt;   be  it  further 

R---:;,' '■  i  t;  .-  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
hfr'bv  j.-f --.'d  *  J  transmit  a  duly  authentl- 
L.  'i^  copy  g:  -i.i-i  re^.  ;i.-ion  to  the  Preetdent 
</  '.i\e  United  s-.i-.^^  >;  J  to  the  Mambars  of 
tr.e  Vermont  delegation  in  Cnnjraaa. 

ST»T»    SCVATV   ACnOM 

M.K'rh  :  Tmen  up  and  reefmmttted  to 
c   iv.Tr.:"r'^  i^n  conservation  and  dcvalO|M>ient . 

M,ir,:n  :5     Mr.r.cn  to  order  to  lie  dSaagreed 

'■.■■      p.   r^'i:   \:.i'.\     1  1    ■      \e^ 

Miirch  !6  Th  rd  T'''\.i:-\-z  rjered  on  roll 
C.I.:    IH  to  '. ! 

.VI:i.-!-h  16  P->-f>.J  oy  sttiate  on  roll  call. 
17  to  i:. 

ST\rE    \-    SiMBLT    ACHOV 

March  20  Re:>rr>>  i  r>~  house  o^mmtttee  on 
ccnservatL-.r.  ii.'l    ;<*■■.    -^ment. 

April  11     Re-j-  r'-cl  .u:   ersely  by  committee. 

April  11.  Re^ei -t-d  by  house  on  roll  call. 
117  to  98. 


Extend  the  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  B.  McMULLEN 

OF    FI.ORrD\ 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \riYE3 
Monday.  June  11.  l'J51 

Mr.  McMULLEN     M.-   -Speaker    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remars.N  .n  tr.e  Rec- 
o«D,  I  include  the  followmj  editcnal  from 
the  Tampa  'Fla.'  Tribune  of  June  11. 
1951: 

EXTTN-D   TTTI    C     N'S    t  s 

It  Is  not  pretty  to  ^bser-  p  '.he  f,  ly  w.  which 
Congress  h^u  a.i-*dled  >n  trie  issue  ol  ex- 
tendiTig  the  Deieise  Pr  diiction  Act.  The 
wage  a."d  price  cuiiTjI  .■:-^';::or.B  of  this  law 
expire  June  30  Even  U  6en:itr;rs  and  Repre- 
sentatives act  with  all  p  s.si'ne  speed  in  the 
days  ahead.  It  wiii  be  a  cUvse  call. 

To  be  sure,  members  of  a  congressional 
delegation  who  c  nfTred  with  President  Tru- 
man Friday  ass'i.-eci  him  they  wouid  try  to 
get  the  new  le-iLsIatii  n  .n  the  b<"  Its  before 
the  deadline.  But  what  the:  Mt.-ii'.bors  of 
Congress  wi:i  d.'  i.s  .tnyMiie  s  .;■;>? -.s  The  par- 
ticular wcrry.  now  that  -j  ".:;■':?■  ':'.  i  e  •..!c-"-n 
such  a  determint'd  -stand  d^n:-:-'  •••?■:  ■  -  ■■ 
roU-barfcs.  !.«  th^  ;ittr-,.;de  r  tii-..fac-  n...K::^ 
up  the  conzressi(.-n.il  [arm  bii^c. 

Mr,  Tniiiian  Ls  ruhtiv  >.-"!. r'err.ei  -■■r  the 
dlfflcultv.      "If    we    let    mha-.   n    r.        ;  vav." 


h"   savs,    "the    Russians    w:;i    U.i-, 


wuu    the 


cold  w.»r  without  tl.u::.-.;  ,<   s.h'f  " 

Some  individuals  %:'..  i.iv  t':*"  President 
exaggerates.  Perhaps  ^.'  But  -f-f  teel  the 
issuance  cf  such  an  »'m:.>h.<'.:  •  •^..••-rtient  was 
necessary  to  shake  si:)n;e  .,!l  us  .'ut  of  our 
apathy 

The  fact  is  that  few  Amertrnn.s  fullv  un- 
derstand the  cwn-equences  ,.)r  iriilatv n  Thf/ 
do  not  seem  to  realize  tha'  i  i:ew  ,i:.  1  :,i  •  r- 
breaking  w;»ge- price  spiral  w.:;  r:i;s»  •::.-■ 
cf  rearn;ament  to  'evel.s  far  >evcnd  anv  ■■.-::■•.- 
and-carry  limit  Thev  do  nnt  .ipprfc.are  'he 
fact  that  subsequent  deflrirs  will  di!':'r'  '.'^■.e' 
ws^e  earner's  dollar,  rai.ie  the  burden  f 
debt-carrying  charges  and  C(;rr' de  the  ri  nv 
day  dollars  of  social  securuy  ciier.t.s  a^  '^pll 
as  of  the  self-suJaciently  thrifty 

It  may  be  admitted  that  price  and  wak;e 
controls  treat  the  symptoms  and  do  nnt  >•  < -t 
out  the  causes  of  Inflation  Bu'  'ht  ibLi;;- 
donment  of  these  direct  controls  .if  "his  nw.f 
would,   in   our   opinion,    be   duiaatroua.      F  r 


we  ciuinui  rely  on  Congress  to  meet  the  de- 
manda  of  thoae  who  ari^ue  that  Inflation  can 
be  curbed  thrtrag*'  dri  t.>  reduction  in  Oov- 
en  ment  agpandlturr  .  .  u  imponitK  n  of 
taxes  that  will  li.  .a:.ced  budi3et. 


We  agree  with  ;-a:. 


.ns  who  criticize 


the  administration's  handling  of  the  Infla- 
tion problem.  On  too  many  occ;tslons  it  has 
bowed  to  political  preesure.  It  has  hemmed 
when  It  ahotild  have  taken  vlgoroiis  action. 
It  has  failed  to  taJte  the  lead  In  cutting  back 
overseuerous   nondefense   spending 

But  the  point  now  Is  that  we  must  be 
thinking  and  acting  for  the  future.  Expend- 
itures for  defense  needs  are  Just  beainning  to 
hit  their  stride  If  the  wage-price  line  is 
not  firmly  held,  wp  %•:]]  not  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum production  a"  minimum  C':>st.  of  the 
military  supplies  needed  for  survival. 

The  short  of  it  us  that  the  battle  against 
inflation  must  be  won.  It  will  not  be  won 
If  recklessly  selfish  or  politically  powerful 
groups  are  successful  in  obtaining  special 
privileges  or  the  control  program  as  a  whole 
Is  thrown  Into  the  dlscawd. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  natural  human  aver- 
sion to  restrictions.  We  would  prefer  to  be 
free  of  regulations. 

It  is  also  understand. ihle  that  manv  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shou.d  hesra'e  iii  the  face 
of  pressure  or  threatened  pulrical  repris.als. 
But  the  national  call  is  for  acnon  and  c(5ur- 
age.  The  June  30  deadline  i.s  fa.st  approach- 
ing. Congress  mu.st  not  be  afraid  t(3  take 
speedy  action  on  a  new  economic  controls 
law  that  is  firm  e:;,  u..:h  trj  do  the  Job — the 
who^e  Job. 


Televising    of    College    Athletic    Contests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

:r   PENNSYLVANIA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EP RESENT. \TTVES 
M:)riday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  txtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  copy  of  a 
tele' ram  from  Franci.s  T.  Murray  to 
Dr.  Hu^h  C,  VVillet': 

UN:vra.s:TY  -  if  Pfnnsti.va.ni.\. 
P  •  Mirf*'ip.-i  ;a.  Pa  ,  J  wit:  6.  1'J'}1. 

Dr.    HCGH    C      VVlLLFTT. 

Pre.5tde.'i:.  \a:\uncl  Collegiate  A:-i:--rr 
A:i:<ocianu-\.  University  o'  Sout^ir-n 
Cati/oriiia.  Lwv  Angele.-i.  Calif. 

De.«  Dr.  Willett.  duppiementms  and 
conhrmiut:  .^ur  telephone  ci-;riversation.  we 
bave  given  very  careiul  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Peiinsylvaiua  to  the  proposal  cf 
t;',t"  .ni".\A  :r.a:  the  tplevisiiii?  of  ir.vr- 
c  ..'_■. ..■-!?  :.'i:'i.Mll  ganie.>  be  banned  m  ;9.t1. 
so  far  as  individual  colle«es   are   Loncemtd. 

It  ts  our  ccncluylon  that  it  wouid  be  a 
serious  mistake  '. d  o.ui  television  this  vt'ar. 
and  we  therefore  .u,ic  that  yuu  call  .i  spe- 
cial meeting  the  N'C.V.\  no  ti.at  we  au^lit 
m -ive  r»r(j::.iidetarion  oi  the  [XJiicy.  or  tiiat 
th.e  pTPcii'.ve  fi.'mmittee  postpuiie  the  b.iii 
J..'  !  .■•ar  ii)  Tliat  we  may  nui\e  recnsid- 
erai.i,.;;  a'  tiie  annual  meeting  next  De- 
cember. We  are  convinced  that  the  niiijor- 
:  .•  f  the  members  uf  the  NC.\.-\  are 
V.'  w  , -posed  to  the  buniun^  proitram  whi^h 
t!ie  '■  'nimittee  Is  prop<,;i5infc;.  We  also  un- 
d*T^"  iiicl    that    the    committee    has    not    yet 

I.'  :  i.ifd  aiiv  arrangements  fi-^r  this  sea- 
s' :..  ,i:id  It  IS  now  very  late  lor  working 
ui;'  such  an  elalxjrate  centralized  program 
a^-   •'-'•  i-'intmlttee  is  discussing, 

;■.•  U::iv«T-itv  of  Penn.-ylv.iiua  was  the 
j:;    ,,.(.1. r   iu   th.e   u.se   ui    teie\iaijn   by   educa- 
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tlonal  institutions,  aivd  II  years  ago.  on 
Ortobfr  .5,  1940,  first  televised,  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis,  a  football  game  on  Frank- 
lin Field.  During  these  11  years  the  Dnlver- 
stfv  of  P^nnsylTsnla  has  continually  tele- 
vised not  only  athletic  contests  but  other 
university  events,  convocations,  lectxires, 
and  discussion  programs.  On  June  6.  1948. 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  first  tele- 
vised, ill  color,  a  series  of  siirglcal  opera- 
tions for  surgical  study. 

It  is  our  view  that  television  U  here  to 
stay  and  that  rather  than  fight  against  it 
cr  ban  It  the  educational  institutions  should 
endeavor  to  Improve  the  contents  of  Its 
pri.grams.  use  Its  means  of  reaching  the 
people  In  adult  education,  and  make  of  It  an 
iHTeasingly  constructive  force  In  American 
life. 

Thus  we  have  long  felt  a  university- wide 
resncnslbiHty  to  the  public  We  believe  it 
Is  desirable  that  the  mlUlona  of  television 
viewers,  particularly  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  land,  the  shut-ins,  and  those  unable 
to  aff'^rl  or  otherwise  to  attend,  should  see 
habitually  whoiesome  intercollegiate  con- 
tefts  conducted  with  good  sportsmanship 
and  great  Epirlt. 

We  cannot  agree  that  tt  is  wise  tn  either 
athletic  policy  or  university  policy  to  pre- 
vent millions  from  seeing  intercollegiate 
football  on  television  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
force  more  thousands  to  pay  admission  at 
the  stadium  gate. 

Our  11 -year  exnertence  inclines  us  to  the 
belief  that  televising  does  not  In  fart  ad- 
versely affect  In  any  Important  degree  the 
attendance  at  other  games  in  our  area  nor 
the  attendance  at  Franklin  Field. 

It  Is  our  further  view  that  the  constitution 
of  the  NCAA  does  not  give  the  author- 
ity to  the  organization  to  exercise  the  cen- 
tralized complete  control  over  the  member 
institutions  which  is  now  proposed,  that 
it  was  never  Intended  to  have  such  authority, 
and  that  it  would  be  undesirable  if  It  did 
have. 

Our  counsel  also  advises  us  that  tt  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
.Act  if  we  were  to  join  in  a  Nation-wide  ban  or 
control  of  television  of  college  athletic  con- 
tests. 

For  all  of  these  rcMsons.  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  wiU  cooperate  in  studying  and 
reporting  to  the  NCAA  en  the  effects 
cf  television,  hut  it  wUl  not  combine  in  a 
ban  on  television  and  will  carry  on  as  an 
oblisation  to  its  alumni,  friends,  and  the 
public  Its  unbroken  11 -year  record  of  tele- 
vision, dividing  the  revenues  equally  with 
the  other  universities  and  colleges  which  it 
plays. 

I  trust  that  you  will  either  call  a  special 
meeting  or  postpone  the  proposed  ban  for 
a  year  so  that  we  may  move  reconsideration. 
In  the  light  of  the  additional  Information 
which  we  will  all  have,  ard  In  view  of  the 
hasty  nature  of  the  January  1961  action,  and 
due  further  to  the  Inability  of  your  com- 
mittee to  Implement  Its  own  experimental 
plans 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  T.  MtjmaaT, 
CJrecfor  cf  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Flood  Control  on  the  Lower  MUsisaippi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LOTTISIAIIA 

IN  THE  xiOUSE  OF  RKPMESKNTATIVBS 

Mondav,  June  It,  1951 

llr.  PA5?s;iAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  without 
a  clouut  a  great  majority  of  the  Members 


of  Congress  recognize  the  Lower  MlssLs-  table  is  shown  on  page  463  of  the  justi- 

sippl   and   Its   tributaries   fSood-control  fication  sheets: 

project  of  tremendous  importance  to  our  Budget  fiscal  year  1952 

national  economy;  and  by  una^^lmous  ^,^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

consent  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcoso  ,«*..,,     _  w.  -.    .^ 

certain    valuable    information    dealing  ^   ^T»?'"'°''J^Tf  ?'?^''*" 

•ir^T^.  »«"«*»»*«;     »»itui»»Mna«ii     ucouus  pi  River  and  trl butanes ) : 

With  this  project  and  also  excerpts  from  (a,  m^^  stem  work: 

General  Peringa's  testimony  before  the  i^iaaissippt  River  levees,  it  OjC.ojo 

Army  Civil  Functions  Subcommittee.  Bank  stabilization  work,  is.cco.ouo 

General  Peringa  stated  in  his  testl-  Mapping 2lo.ooo 

mony  that  he  thought  it  was  more  im-  Memphu  Harbor 1,400.0.0 

portant  now  than  even  during  the  last  Morganza  control  struc- 

war  to  keep  this  project  going  rapidly  ture.. "_____ 

to  completion  in  that  there  are  more  subtotal so.eco.oco 

people  living  in  the  alluvial  valley  than  — 

ever  before.     People  are  moving  to  that  (b)  Off  main  stem  work: 

part  of  the  country.    There  are  20,000,-  St.  Prancu  Biv«r ecj,  o;:o 

000  acres  contained  within  the  alluvial  Lower  Arkan.«^a8  River..       600,  000 

valley.    Hence,  in  the  need  of  maintain-  Yizoo  River  Basin: 

ing  the  ability  to  feed  and  supply  the  Krprot'e^'tVn'""    '' s'a  SS 

United  States  and  in  the  need  of  main-  ^';Zf  ^iT^in:'—       '"'  ^° 

taining  an  ever -increasing  amount  of  Eneuf  and  Tenaas i.aoo.ooo 

water-borne   commerce,   it   is   essential  Red  Eiver   backwater 

that  otir  program   go  on.     He   further  levees,  Louisiana i.xo.otx) 

stated  that  any  delay  in  revetment,  any  Lower  Red  River 200,  000 

delay  in  finishing  the  dams  now  under  Atchafaiaya  River  Basin: 

construction  and  not  yet  complete,  any  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^"^^^l    *  """•  ^^^ 

delay  in  the  control  structures,  is  going  ^InTc^ne          .        62  000 

to  cost  dollars,  because  it  is  going  to  cost  

more  in  tlie  future,  and  it  is  going  to  cost  subtotal I5, 850, 000 

dollars  because  we  lose  much  of  the  work  --i 

tl">at  is  now  under  construction.  Total  construction..  40. 500. 000 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  the  Com-  .===.=x=», 

mittes  that  there  are  absolutely  no  new  ctmitarr  expenses 

starts  within  this  project.    The  funds  l-  Maintenance    dower    Missis- 

we  are  requesting  in  the  estimate  are  "^PP*  ^*"^"  »^  tributaries)  ' 

-,«!„  *«   ,„Z-^  ^^  *K-  ^^,.1,  ♦»,«*■   i»  „„,TT  (a)    Main    stem   work 13.000.000 

only  to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  now  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 1,335.000 

under  way.     The  estimated  unobligated  

balance  in  funds  previously  appropriated  subotai 14. 335, 000 

as  of  June  30.  1951.  will  amount  to  only  2   Admlnlatraucn    (salaries.  Of- 

$490,000.  flee.    Chief    of    En%M.:^rM,    al- 

DiCTHiErTioT*  OF  FUNDS,  1952  lotmcnt  rolI)._ 165.000 

The    following    explains    the   over-all  xotal  maintenance 14.500,000 

picture  in  brief.    There  follows  a  table  . 

showing  the  distribution  of  fimds.    This  Grand  total «i.  ooo,  ooo 

Appropriations  made  to  date  from  the  SI. 292. 748. 300  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  cf 
May  15.  1938.  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  June  15.  193S.  June  28.  1938,  Aug.  18,  1941.  Dee. 
22.  19U,  July  24,  1946.  June  30.  1948.  and  May  17.  1950 

Tot.ai        j  MaintfTiaiice 


May  29.  1S2S  (Second  Deficiency  Appropnatjon  X-X)     ..- 

Feb.  28  lym  »War  Deparuufnt  .VppriipnaUon  .\ct.  aK-ai  year  !<no. 

Mj.y  ■».  1930  fWar  r»'p:-irtn:ent  .Xppnniriiiiiijn  Act,  f.sciil  year  l«.Hl> 

Tier.  2n,  T930  (FTiierwncv  ronstrurtion  .\e!) 

Feb.  33,  199(1  (War  Depajtment  Appropnation  Act,  tiseul  year  1832) 

July  M.  1MS2  (War  I>partnient  AppropnaUon  .\ct,  fiscal  year  133C) 

Jaiy  21,  iB32  (Emergeucv  Reiiei  and  Consiructii.ii  Ac;     

Mi\r.  1.  I'lTi  (War  Departaienr  Appropriation  Act.  flscal  year  19M) 

NRA  (_\7r.f«jins  allottwl  by  PWA.  fiscal  year  \%'Ai 

.\pr.  26.  1V>4  (War  Department  Apprnpriation  Art.  ftsril  year  18.15)  — 

.\\'r.  ^.  ivcw  (War  Department  .\ pimipnation  .\i-t,  ft.s<-il  ye;ir  1*0<V(  

May  15.  VSid  vW.ir  Department  .\ppropnatiou  Act,  fiscal  year  1937) 

Mav  JH,  1937  (Second  Deacieiicy  Act! --- 

.Ttilv  1«.  I!C7  fFn7*"-2fnfv  RcUff  A'virr>pn;!;or,  .Kct  ^t  VKiT) - 

Jtiiv  19.  laST  (Civil  Apprrim-mtRin  \r\  tVi-i!  y.-ir  Kt;--! 

Jiuse  11,  la*  (Civil  .\p[)Topniition  Act,  ftso-U  y^.r  \<>.>' 

hmf  2S.  1<P9  trivil  AppmiwiriTion  Art.  1?nl  yev  !'iitt 

Jiint'  IM.  l;.*"  'Ctv!!  .Vpproi»ri:it;(m  .VC.  fi:fdi  yr  tr  I'M!' - - 

^h\y  23,  iS41  (Civil  Appmpn.iuon  Art.  Sscc!  ye-^ir  \W1) -- 

Apr.  28,  1642  (Civil  .■Vppnnhstion  .Vet.  ftsjeai  year  IW3) „ 

June  2.  lW-1  (Civil  A  nproprialion  .Kd.  fi.sc-U  y«nr  1914) 

Pr.-  :r!,  I'M.*? 'First  .^upptemwir-sl  \;;t:an-il  De'pny  Vet). „ 

Juiie  2fi,  19i4  iCivil  AppropriaUon  An.  S.«ai  yiur  l'M.'> — 

Mar.  SI,  194S  (Civil  Appmpriatwn  Act.  fiscal  Vfflur  li««) 

First  Dpfltaencv  Appropriation  Art.  !'>Mi 

May  i  \9m  (Civil  Appn»'>nali«i  A<^.  t5.«cai  y^-^r  iC' __ 

July  .■?!.  11'47  (Civil  .\pproprialiun  Act,  flsca!  ytjir  iiM*t) 

June  36.  194«  (Civil  .tppronnation  Art.  (IsessJ  y«sr  l"HW» — 

Oct.  13,  l»«  (Civil  ApprapnatKiD  Act.  fiscal  year  19»» — - 

S«pt.6, 1950(AppfopnaUoii  Aa,  fiicskl  year  iiiilj„ 
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>  The  Flood  Ccntrxrf  Act  spproved  Anr.  18.  1941.  rontained  tn  tnbpsr.  («)  iind^tte  "^  "^"^^i^;^^ 
River"  the  rnitowim?  prov!soP^Pre«./«<.  That  tands  hereafter  exprnded  foe  mamlemnoe  *aU  uot  be  oonridered 
tt  radncinK  pRseot  temsmitc  bsfauMM  oi  sattUHitatioa&." 

kl  A2.  l^/L  ACI9 

Total  Mt.hortratirms ^  thi  570 

Appropristions  minus  tnamteiBince.. " ' 


Rt'saainins  to  be  ari^ropnateU  after  fiscal  y«ar  Itil. 


570.; 


.990 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KKCnRr) 


Sk^poiff  tmi  r»k«ri««  oi  Japu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MMarUitro 
m  THK  SlWATl  or  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr  OCONOR.  Mr  President,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macn-csohI  has  recently  returned 
frtun  Japan,  where,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Maritime  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, he  made  a  survey  of  conditions 
In  the  fishing  and  shipping  industries 
in  Japan. 

The  Nippon  Times,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  Tokyo.  In  its  edition  of  Thurs- 
day. April  19. 1951,  co.-nmented  editorial- 
ly on  the  very  favorable  impression  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  upon  what  it  terms 
"his  keen  grasp  of  the  international  sit- 
uation and  of  postwar  Japanese  affairs." 
In  «»nmentlng  on  the  Senator's  position 
the  editorial  is  Incomplete,  however.  It 
does  not  mention  that  Senator  MAG>rT7- 
soH  condemned  the  prewar  Japanese 
practice  of  raiding  the  traditional  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  other 
maritime  nations.  Senator  Macnttson 
feels  that  in  the  interest  of  protecting 
the  economy  of  each  of  the  maritime 
nations.  Including  Japan,  the  prewar  un- 
irestrlcted  operations  in  the  cross  trades 
by  Japan  should  not  be  allowed. 

I  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCOKB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
M  follows  : 

SHipriKa  A  NO  PMBnoEs 

Tb«  Japanas*  p«opl«  have  been  <le«ply  tm- 
pr*H«d  by  tb*  sincerity,  frankness,  and 
uii(l*r«tanctlng  attitude  dbipUyed  by  Sena- 
tor WM8a»  O.  Ujuurrv)N.  visiting  cbairmAn 
of  Ui«  8*nat«  llaritlme  Matters  and  Flsh- 
•rtM  Subcommittee,  in  the  course  o{  hu 
•urtvy  of  die  shipping  und  flsberies  Indus- 
tries her*.  His  keen  griup  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  and  at  poetwar  Japanese 
affairs  la  caiiM  for  gratlficatton.  for  it  vlLl  be 
mutually  advantageous  that  a  mt>st  influ- 
•nttai  Senator  bas  gained  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  th*  acttial  cuudltiuna  o{  those  Im- 
portant indtutnes. 

Japan  la  an  taiand  nation  with  limited 
natural  reaourcea  and  must  depend  heavily 
upmi  the  9ta  for  trade  and  for  her  food  re- 
aources.  LUia  Britain.  Japan  finds  a  m<rr- 
chant  marts*  and  a  Oshing  fleet  esaential  to 
the  national  economy.  It  Is  r<.)rtuiiate  that 
Senator  llMWvaoM  baa  demonstrated  a 
clear  umlaratandlng  and  deep  interest  in  thla 
fact. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  Japan  sttll 
thcto  about  1.000.000  tons  of  shipplnx  biH- 
toma  In  onlw  to  enable  her  to  carry  50  per- 
cent of  i-Jm  (ooda  flowing  in  and  out  of  this 
couutry.  Japanl  oeeanc'ing  ship*  at  pres- 
ent total  only  C31.000  gross  torts.  A  number 
of  the  ao-eaitod  wartime  standard  shlpa.  now 
In  uaa.  mtiat  b*  rvbutlt  or  replaced,  for  they 
win  not  mMt  safety  nKtulrementa.  Tha 
n««d  for  thtppUMT  bottoms  has  become  sap*- 
etaUy  aeut*  with  Japan's  strict  adharenc* 
to  Aonacteaa  f«culatlons  prohibiting  trad* 
with  Commimtat  China.  KM«ntlal  raw  ma- 
twtala  muat  now  be  sougbt  irom  far-disiaut 


Senator  Macnuson  has  ,i'..^o  etprff8.<s<»fl  '.►.»? 
▼lew  that  Japans  shipbuildinir  fiicllrieo  .i;.'! 
the  speed  of  the  ships  sh.ju.d  :.o:  b*  nl.ti^'- j 
under  restrictlor;<i  Bri'.am  a:.cJ  >!»•.<»:  i, 
other  nations,  hi^iwever,  are  .\:)prpher:ii-, -■ 
over  the  poeaib'e  revival  ^f  a  J;ipfin<»s«  N\»  ■  y 
which  would  bec'^-me  the  lO'A  of  h  p«:iicv  f 
military  a^RresAi^u.  ThLs  proty^-sit;.:.  -»■►-.-!- 
farfetched  to  the  Japar.ese  ■ano  wu.c:  ■ " 
the  first  to  cpp'jse  a  return  tc  the  ni;..".  ..-v 
and  Imperialistic  paat  Japan  has  '..-^  \:'.- 
bltlon  other  than  in  be  a'O  r.;  ma::-.-,a::.  i 
merchant  fleet  which  w^.uid  enab>  '■.-.-■r  •  > 
establish  a  selJ-:uppur:ing  ecM.  r::v  Im- 
pendent upon  imports  for  m  >re  th:.t:.  T  ,  .  >•  - 
cent  of  her  necessary  raw  ma-«>.-ui;.-  J  u  .■■  ■ . 
would  find  ir.  uuec'"jn(.>micA;  :  ,  !^->..i  s;..:-. 
beyond  her  at»c!':te  minimu.T;  nfi'ii-,. 

The  Senator  has  a:.?o  revea.e!  :ri,\<  r 
that  the  world-wide  disrepute  wr.icn  Jt;:- 
anese  flshlna;  activities  ir.L'Mrr<'d  in  pre-*-:ir 
days  has  not  disappeared  It  is  tnciim^^'T.t 
that  the  fishlni?  Interest-s  and  't:e  mdr  ic!:.il 
fisherman  pledge  themseiv-'s  .':rrr-.ly  .ii-.'i  ■;:.- 
cerely  to  adhere  strictly  t  '  .i.:  rresen:  a:.d 
future  International  re^uiaticns  .»nd  commit- 
ments. The  spirit  and  letter  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Yoshida  3  promise  to  Ambaajsador  Dulles 
made  on  the  occp  non  of  tl:.e  Idtter  s  '..lit  rtslt 
here  must  never  be  violated 

It  IS  r»aKzed.  of  C'jiine,  t.t.it  the  number 
of  fishermen  has  increased  by  +0  percent  as 
compared  with  'he  prewar  tli?\ire  and  that 
consequently  the  yield  per  S.snerman  has  de- 
clined while  there  ha*  be«?n  cci-siderable 
overiishina;  In  coastal  waters  m  '.lew  of  the 
lact  as  yet  ^'f  s  concrete  pr'^-er.im  f  '•■  n- 
servatlcn.  Whl'.e  full  facts  >f  the  «r.ua:i  n 
have  n>)t  yet  bet?n  revealed,  it  is  fe.ir^d  th.\t 
the  recent  unfor'unate  mciden's  •':  J  k-j- 
anese  wishing  boats  beinii:  seized  by  the  iVirn 
Korean  Government  ar  lund  the  Mac.Vrthur 
line  may  possib.v  have  been  the  re?\:;t  f  .i 
dearth  of  availaolc  fishin;;  witiim  'he  :-^r- 
mitted  area.  T'.iere  is.  jf  C'.urse,  n  .->  excuse 
for  the  fishermen  if  the  charres  .i.:.\.n.st  them 
are  true.  Such  mciden*-  n.-e  exT^mely  t::i- 
fortun.Tte  becau-<"  they  rer'.fc-  '.ip"':-.  ^he  Jap- 
anese ftshlng  industry  .is  a  »h.->;e — nnd  the 
cajse  may  be  established  th.vt  -he  Japai-.ese 
fishermen  have  not  after  .ii;  ^iven  up  their 
pernicious  practices  of  the  past 

It  la  foi-tun..:e.  howe.-r.  that  Senator 
Magnuson  has  taisen  up«  n  himseU  of  learn- 
Insf  the  actuai  livi:  :  ctusditu-ns  of  the  flsher- 
mon  and  the  prcblents  thcv  f.u'e.  He  h  i.s  in- 
dicated that  he  i.-<  mterestt^d  ::•,  w^riii.g  out 
a  fundamental  s.'»ution  *h.ch  wouid  be  of 
universal  benefit  to  all  -;.e  nations  sur- 
ro\.ndlnii   the    Paci r*.!-    t.-a.<i:-. 

The  Senators  visi'  'o  J\:\i::  h.v-  '-'••-■-.  ■'•'■- 
tremely  helpf'ul  t.->  u*.  w^  h-;i»'  :•  ':..»-  ■  -  :■. 
as  fruitful  for  h^m  J.ip  i:-.  >*:-  ;-;,i,-:,  ■,  ■  ; 
have  ijained  a  new  Inei-.U  it  i.<  t»ss«f:::.d.  :;  t 
she  conduct  herself  with  h  r.  r  and  honesty 
In  the  future  to  retain  'hat  rv.atiorjhip. 


he  following  as  its  statement 


A  Statement  of  Principles 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\KKS 

OP 

HON.  FREDERIC  R.  COUDERT.  JR. 

or    NfW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'Kr-SE-VT.XTIVFi! 
Monday.  Jwn'  11    li^51 

Mr  COUDEKT  Mr  S;H»ii.<er.  ur.d.T 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlss  I  ir.i./.K:e  tr.e 
following  statement  oi  pr.nc-.p'.f-^  .\> 
adopted  by  the  .V«<<tx-;at:on  af  Now  Yo-.x 
SUte  Youn*j  Rv-pubhcan  Clu!>  ui  '.ne.r 
annual  convention  this  year 
A  SraraKwrr  or  PaiNciPLca.  l»t.«rro«.\i  Co.v[. 
MrTTM.   M*T    19,    HM 

The  Assix-iatlon  of  N«'w  Y.ts  Sta"  V 
RepublK'au  Ciubs  lu  auuua;  .v>..\pi...   ..    i,>- 


W'-  •.ri.'Ti  otir  '.if.'.'n  in  the  dufni'y  of  fbach 
h  ,:,  .:  1:vtd-..i;    is    a    rational   \y'.r.£   c.-e- 

■  v  (j  '1  ,i:.d  m  the  ?reat  Am^ricirx 
p-  .  •.  •■■  r.'  "..c  and  social  system  wh.cb 
:  .-,-  .-■-  •-.»■  ;  ■».,-  t  development  <.f  each  ir.iin 
.1-  '.  :---■■  '/♦•;:. J  -Ai'h  certain  inherent  nahus 
,i;.^  .  .;..'-i.-.-e:.t  responsihilit.?*.  We  mtist 
not  {>ennlt  a  strong  Central  Government  to 
ustirp  tbeae  rights. 

We  bellere  that  our  P.^pubiic  can  siirvre 
only  to  the  extent  that  these  m  p<-ja5:t.  ns  -f 
high  public  trust  ?.ct  with  a  full  con-sci  us- 
ness  of  raapoaatbilities  of  the  state  .n  M;<;etr. 

We  aTOW  oar  purpose  '.■•>  rally  the  free 
world  against  'he  men.-.ce  of  atheistic  c  m- 
miiniam.  We  sn^il  n  t  .-Mj.ate  .ur-e.-.f-s  'r,m 
our  responatbllity.  He  -hai:  n;t  c.pp*  _se  the 
V.>  -hall  ie^-o  the  fa.tn. 


Control  of  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

CF  rovN-icTicT:  r 
IN   THE    -EN.^TZ  OP  THE  UM  I"t'U  STATES 

Mor.day,  June  11.  1931 

M;-  BENTON  Mr  President.  I  a.5k 
unanimous  cc resent  to  have  pnnted  :n 
the  Appf^r.dix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 

the  «:i..-'.;ni:u:.>hed  Wa.>h:n?ton  corre- 
spcr.aer.t.  Lowell  MeUett.  which  a?- 
p^-art-.-i  .n  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
(•:-.  J.-i.e  7  1951.  The  coiumn  is  headed 
■  W.t.t:  -very  housewife  should  txio^-" 
and  j-iJA-  how  prices  have  climbed  since 
June  1S»46  I:  contends  that  the  effort 
to  control  beef  prices  is  basic  to  the  en- 
tire pricf-ccntrol  program. 

M:  Walter  Reuther's  able  testimony, 
v\h.ch  1.-  c,uoted  in  this  column,  sers-ed  to 
c-:-rA::m  my  judiiment  that  price  controls 
are  ur-ently  needed  and  sho'.ild  be 
firmlv  applied  until  such  time  as  there 
IS  either  a  marked  drop  or  until  we  ran 
determine  w.th  seme  assurance  that  the 
abandonmen:  of  controls  will  net  c.-.'-i>e 
another  upw.ird  sp.ral  of  prices  on  b.j..?.c 
necessiUt& 

I  would  also  like  to  have  consent  to 
insert  at  this  time  a  copy  cf  a  letter  I 
RcaUiy  sent  'o  Mr  r>.Salle  con^ratula:- 
tB8  hlBQ  on  J-..--  determination  to  r:Ll 
back  beef  prices. 

There  btMi.;  no  object.on.  the  article 
and  lett-  1  v^eie  ordered  to  be  printed  :i; 
the  Ps     s2   .i>  follows. 

IPruiu  ;..-  VVi-h:rx'.-::  Evenmz  S'at  ;;  Ju:t? 


1-  .•XT      r'.'".'NS  \\  TT  T      Knc'-v  ■; — SrN«rr 

I.'.    ■   n:    ?.'-:    s:\S'^r    J    .^m      D:S«:-!  >    r  vr- 

F-  I..;'-*--.:  Mc'll^-f 

.'..it     I:'.  .^"     t:*"     *  "■"      ".'.    '.5    ^'J- 


t'ij.    Ltm-i-^a^.    •"■■"'(■  rirvv...'v     :<    ■.■,<■    ■■:::.•:'     '    .t 
b««f.     It  la   •■     V    .>-...x    •  •-■^    --<;-.:;? 

■;  B.<niin»:  .ind  (."■-.."-■■'  "v 
I  Cd' ■  .-•  .:',er.  i::.t  pcuSt'"*  ;:.»<•  '.ts;:-  . 
thetr  protr>-:>  ,..:.•.■.;■.-:  Vrw-e  .--.i.' ..jr.-  r.- 
Sal'.e's  detertf.  .r.tHl  e* -rt  tc  r\.;  ca,-i  tw: 
r'.  ■  '—  ■■■■./  't"  ..L'  ff^T-c-i"  .•  rvcu..;t..'n  ■'  :h<fir 
1  :•.«•  t-ksi't.tf  15  t".s>;c  ^<r .■;!.:-<*  N't?: 
I-  .  ■  -.  lA.-t  r  :r<*  .\.ner.c*n  ii*t  And  cv- 
V-  .  ■  ■  .4  ■-  -S-.  '.*•  tc  rri:-»  N*ef  ;tic*«  do-*n 
w  •    itf  ■    t^^•   -/r  V. •,;„■«"-«   .-k   .-e**vMid'"'.tf 

;  :  :■     -         ^;ti  -   •.,-  vi:'   It   ■»t-hou;  >:^- 

,..  ...-.■   ......    t-c..   cAu  i.i.j.-*rlj  c-J.-:ii 
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A^17 


OEder  the  Defense  Prodwcttoc  Act 

the  ±1%^  roQ-back  orders  tanaed  by  Mr.  Dl- 

ga:>  win  ctill  glTB  to  the  prottoocrs 
Z5   percent   above   partty — mean tn^g   the 

sennsi   roata   the    prod'tKcrs    bai<c    to 

The  ac^'^i.:..!::ai  roii- backs  later  ia  the  year 

will  stlU  rtTe  than  prioei  X5  percent  above 

parity.     That    hartT-T   aeeois    tc    Jiwtiff    the 
an£T7    rei>ei:ica    betng    staged    by   the    beef 

tr.d"jjtry . 

Tlhe  price  simaticn  ww  preMBte*!  tc  the 
£«r.At<  ccEinirESee  la  rrapEUs  fcrsn  tljia  week 
by  Vi'ai*.er  Eieu^iher.  prfsajVct  at  the  auto 
wzTtsn'  tin,xia,  allhctJgii  be  ^old  viie  coso- 
r:_.: :•?«  zt-.t  liiAt  •"lery  'a.z'~Sie'B"^e  txcws.    Be 

"Smre  Jtm*  1SH«  r^art  n»Eth  '3f  •nrtssam 
•pr-.^ai  ccT-trci  i  the  taet  cf  li'Ttrar  hAi  tcae  tip 
2-''  t:«T«nt.  food  prices  h*v«  rcne  up  TO  per- 
cent. :zxa:  pnces  hare  rcjae  up  103  perocct; 
b<«l  pnres  ha^e  'ecae  up  155  perfect 

"Suice  Jinuarr  1*50  "-Le  ooss  of  Imiag  baa 
rcne  up  S  percen:  food  prices  have  rme  sp 
:  >?raeiii;  the  coat  at  zaeMts  haTie  jcce  np 
23  per-rest.  the  cost  d  beef  '2as  icr*  tjp  T! 
p?rtsn:;  the  cost  aC  h^"' *•*•''?*'  ha«  ?ti=e  up 
1:2  tvrcet:*;  tiie  cost  t3t  chac*  TOtiR  ha*  roam 
up  M  percent." 

Ttie  oi-scailttee  alreadr  hjul  arores  i=u^ 
p:.*-^  fcr  Secrrtarr  ■!(  A«rsc;iItix-«  Branaaa, 
wno  oi:ciip-*es  a  difflcnit  »c>r:  in.  ithe  preaesst 
s.r.*At;ic=.  h»'»t~'g  to  prcacicce  the  tnserrjSB  c£ 
the  >rrxiuoer«  on  she  cc*  han-tl  aad  ^r^iaeci 
t_;  pafclic  aaraiast  exr.kjtts.-ixsr?.  cc  the  'Other. 
Taeae  flarire*  shew  tha:  catsJe  feeders  had 
arer-i^ed  a  prrfit  at  tl«  per  hea<l  c^ee  a  l^ 
year  cierV':*!.  Tha  prcCi  h*d  rtaer.  tc  MB  tE 
li-  i  '  Without  the  roii-baci  the  prc£.'  -eciclkl 
no-e  be  ts*  per  head;  w-.th  tb*  rcC-Sac*  :t 
w.li  c*  MT,  cr  alraost  three  tisufs  tlse  10- 
jtAT  aTfrvre. 

La  ta»f  fice  c£  t-I  tie  tg::^rs.  tiae  'b-wl  =er 
h  ■  Te  r^  LK'ii  en  it*  -hAi-yi*  scxl^  itas  acooc- 
pi^-  ■^*  ii<e  *"3cce!si'ul  sbbi  •uli  •:x.  pct.re  cob- 
'■.::.  it  li-?  end  d  WcrLd  War  11:  '"7%kM  zS 
ccn^^iis  t.r.  i  wascii  j^.ces  cj.sse  dean  %s-  pr;- 
c  «c".i-;i  f:«?s  up.  "  Pr.oM.  c^  rcirse.  -K^.z-t  up 
iT^d  s--*T«f<i  t2?  .Ve-peni.  ■!-«».  Mr  DtSifci'.*  fai* 
T- ■>  ti#cry  4rjC.ti2ier  ccaucs  ic.  Dfssrase  a. 
i2-*  cfcse  d  faeei-  AiB^ired  "-y  the  a'seasccSc 
pr\:c  '-leer's  ;i=AS  he  ■wc-^dlc.tx  t  «.;«  any  r'^rther 
i,--rreiLs«?s  iJi  the  price  ci.  b?«f.  liTes'V>ck  wms 

7  Z '.    l^v^--»i-^    ^    lie    pCTKDf    iTTSWe    -£    J.;4n5i4.rT 

Ey  A.pru  •-:.*  price  cl  ise^rs  h»<i  miL^-A:::x.«(L  H 

l£r  Du5*l>  hJt*  iearrijsd  hi*  jesjskzc.  It  re.- 
mi-c.*  "~;   tse  .w*-    wheti^r  tre  Seziaie  ccm- 

=i:tt<»<  h^lii  i~:-.r  jrwtx  Aii  a  V^ZiCilt  IaS^-u-ox  hftie 

Kr    ^:<:s.jll:l  T.  CfcS.f»^ 

L  .-i-s zcr ,   C.  _-fl..-jf  v" ''  f •■  ■-; ^  S : Ai-:-; .--s.: '»; «, 
a',i.<,'',;'-,^:oa,  O.  C 

i;,i.».,i  iti-  ZXiH.;-;-! .  I  ■o:*rs^'ri;«i-*'e  t'-<u  ;>3r 
s"^..i-rjt  im:  aeomU  yj*ur  'i)t'.*TSLL::L.yn*ia  W 
r.  I-  'r*-;,5  t-b*  zntc*  z£  o*iti  sc,^  it  whactesfcie 
A-u!r  Ujlt  i  iy  l-J  perswiii.  Tha  i*  a  rx;*! 
j'cT  i::  t,ie  d_"«t:',; -"  cf  itifpiaf  divn  a»*-s 
prtcits  ic  4  .*-nc:.  wiiere  'ihe  ..j-a^fr  iia<:i;jae  cttn- 
S'^zhat  :-A:i  sz-kr",  '.c  aivT-l  22*»;  ag'Ai.^-  Ycvs 
i:  ztirzit—:  i.-j>^  15  £:c«l  z.^'w*  ;.:«  ;,l:.f  hctase- 
«;•;«  .-^  C*;,n:iev:ti-j-jr.  xsd  c;.irfr  S-j-jw  m 
Hie  Uc:.."  ;i  »-r^a«iy  OTeroiir-ie-ed  »- :i  hitci 
neai:  ?rt.^e»,  I  hoce  j-^iii  -a"!!!  cvaiiaae  w 
s'A— J  Sr'CLi  M  yzijx  respujAUcna  d>«S'ai.'a»  li* 
pr'(~«ij-...j^si  beixif  brctach:  arairss  tcc 

I  =f-a-t  a£ic  'aer-  thAi  I  dia  cot  neeesaarJy 
acre«f  vi'ih  ^e  rei^oea:  asAdir  Cry  the  Eo^sse 
A.fnicui.:are  Ct^ciaimee  lajLintf  thai  fuuf 
Ascw-i-v-T  ..-aiaofi  :Ti»  ae-w  pnce-cccsrji  order 
Oil  iL-.«Jk-.     N'Or  caa  I  ■^eoBsariiy  t-Jcsse*  a  mamz 

<ie'?\i.  I  «rre<*  '«\^  jou  'ha.i  heef  prseea.  SJa 
an   Ijj  ccrcect  of  parte?,  are  saiach  tix>  h^gh 

aoid  *.^iae  clCjrt  obiks  be  sisid^  »  'arrsai  th«Ba 
dtc^ett  'T^tn.  their  Oi.}m{»Aa  henKhs^  %3  a  mtav 

There  w».c'd  be  a  atiie  pfc^iat  to  cox  De- 
le ,as«  Fr.-xrijci.-.-a  Ker.  u  '«r«"  caar-.t  vf"  Ahead 
rrsi-i.;.:  ■  »  at  Hi  t^i*  ur  ■.';*.!  .'ewtX'. :»  ."^  lis 
bkb&u:   pxMvj    w  i^«.'«»r  our   »j*    t^^n:'   --.-    12^5 


we  can  get   iBailmuoi    prosSncttOB   atttli   a 

aramtTTiinm  tlteamrarlcn  of  cor  ecoooenj.  vhBe 
at  the  aazne  ttiae  prcvcastnf  aa?  cpvard 

boii  m  prices  tJMt  jsmj  me%z*iiaij  peipmr^m 
cnr  csttre  defense  program.    The  pieaa^gea 

OD  tTJa  irlll  cccttBae  te;-  ts&tsax.  They  wiSl 
ccrme  Zrcos  all  prtsBiire  |TOops  vhoae  jninarj 
coE:E4er»a£sa  wrxild  appear  t©  be  a  seaiSih 
persemal  Jinerer:  that  H  act  qfdte  tn  toeetfcsi' 
wT'th  the  e<;t*allTT  ct  mkorSex  drsaacu^d  fer 
the  crSf3i  this  JSstacm  facea. 

As  1  Jiaegnbe;  a?  ttx  Secate  E3iril.af  .asd 
O.ST^E'rj  Ccnsrstnee.  '»feieti  plans  tti  hc4d 
fceart&gs  c-3  th*  Defesae  Prr^^sr-fca  An, 
and  'wLieh  haj  !egSs!£a,:_Tr  respccsl^sIiTy  i;:-.2 
Jxirtftfi-rtki.!:  .cT^ir  the  progr^si  "shich  jtxi 
tiea*!  tr?.  I  «■!.;!:?  to  ags^e  y-^a  iha.;  I  shaH 
cc'-t;-:se  •x  ffjp^pcn  y-tir  e£.:r^  »s  rai,£2i- 
fc.x  pr-rf.3e3  Az:^  r:^:i~g  then  taci  •»t«zK'Ter 
n  1^  p-ssr*^*-  I  hope  j-ri  ■»*JI  o:xi»ir-.ie  li 
ex-t«rid  7T-.:r  totnl-n-aia  in  thia  rttil,  area  -^ 
cjr  e^r'-JCiOEriT-  Ic^f^aei  I  -a-c'ili  Hifce  tc  caH 
j'jor  A:ier.:i3c.  to  aij  Kippiess^r.*^  i-je-a^  ctf 
tiae  kZLZ-'-jki.  Tt^zz-.  ci'  ihe  JiiJi*,  C:.CL3U,i»e  'tai 
•thi  Eccacc^  Repcrt  -al-ere  I  hAve  rnreiraed 
a^ii  reocciEi-£ri»«;  tie  seed!  !■»  sicre  -ri^cr- 
c:^  itTU^::^  u;  .•■■-. -•:f^.ii:--;g  r.iL.Jk'vaT  jxKea. 
K£s!-p  -.p  t=*  j'ood  -ecrk. 

Very  i£ijce?«iy  y-i^ixa. 


bazMtreds  of  ttsaes  tn  car  hmory  vheo  tf  th» 
leadership  laad  said  "IVc  are  mtniA,"  then 
voviJd  be  &o  rreat  free  KsttoD  of  Amenea 

t«(iiy     This  Fatioa  woold  Sio«  today  be  the 

iaad  Gf  the  free  l?  it  had  tsoC  also  been  the 

hc«nt  cf  the  brave 

This  ptitey  c:^  ;ear  has  been  rrteaJed  lit 

%L  r£  :*-s  ejfp'LZ--i.i>ii  ihJ«6es  &.:iid  ai'C:s«<;''Ljeneas 
1-  tn*  •"'..i.rj'  cf  f-amtjga.. 

7^#  :es't:n-i::~T  sir-d^-  t:;«r.,h  In  WaAfc,iri*tai 
St:-*  fthivs  ihfc:  tn  Decciaher  d  IM0  the 
)e*d«n!iy;j  .of  ,3»jr  Itatico  vaa  afratd  t:hat 
f'\'-z:cMA  ■src--i'2  ;£.ii  to  ih*  Cc.!r-3iti'r..:fii  tfur- 
is^s    ISoC..     Th*   uxumoBj   aieo  shows   that 


:r»"Ti»: 


Stajjca 


Stait  Dc|»artBC9i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  IL  JUDO 

rjf  iciritxaraTJi 

IX  THE  ECCSK  Of  iEI?B,E5B2rrATmSS 

lfcm4<::f,  Jtt«4f  I.  1351 

"Mr  JUDO,     Mr  Speiier,  tender  !*STe 

to  extei:*^  zsj  r^rsAzis  ja  ti:^  Exccia,  I 

mclut;^  ihe  foikivi^sf  a<ddress  c^  Hjlt- 
oki  S.  StAssen  lo  iLs  ^ecttr;?  ct  the 
?C'a".:cEal  Asscciittjcn  cf  Irsxrrzrx'?  Com- 
n-:s5.te.r.er5.  S'X'irzpsco-c:,  MiSS.,  J'.:::*  3, 
l.»al  1 

.Mr  ChiETTSJia.  asetrbers  ajad  'rz-es-a  of 
Va«»  3iaSE£a»l  A3c-.:xiA£!iCa  ct  lzj£ur^::::Vi  Ocni- 
Eii.'ssiiciien.  as  I  ie-w  iz-Z^  B^x'sa.  tc^a  a:^»r- 
=ci:,=.  I  iti-m  CTTT  Cc^joi-ctl  Mass.  Iz  ^xtz'-i^z 
Siedcmfs,  w  sm  z^  cse  cf  ihe  frsas  aat^cDca'a 
in.  ^e  luatcry  ai  car  Asienc*.  Yc^i  tzxrw 
It*  s'scry.  Ii  Wis  az  Ccnccrd.  2B  Apr-  13, 
1TT3.  iha':  a  se:aJ  bA^iid  q£  Arngrig.aJ.*..  aascsi- 
tied  trjas  th^\r  sMiop^  sjjd  iartna  :i2id  r"ip«*« 
s'Kcc  li^eir  .grcun^d  tgt:  '~^x  ^he  scidj^rs  of  ihe 
Crcwn,  and.  wirja  lE-j'icci.i.ie  ocura^.;  Segaxi 
t^ie  nesuaaisce  vbich  cuire'iiated  m  the 
c»u.hiiahs£«ss  ^o^  a  zuem  sAtMsa  'det&icaaed 
ik>  lie  li,5er5y  oi  naen. 

is  it  no?  clear  ii:i*s  she  cctira^  ci  Ccn- 
iKr-.!.  ffiT  ^"pisanj.  a  iDc.osanid  ^tpibb.  has  bees 
1  TiTAi  i=j£rw<i:ent  ca  the  asikHa?  ai  the 
fTMMii-m  *n.j;i  -j^  ssreu^'titi  ci  the  2;:«a£2ess 
cX  cor  Aimertcjk.' 

I  r«T%cv  shia  iscry  osf  she  ccura^  :d  Cctx- 
ecrd  tecauae  I  aaa  deeply  eECcemed  as  eTt- 
d».c£es  '.hisae  recent  fears  zhas  the  kadershtp 
ct  our  Nauch  'tJn  f.:x-^caexi  Uke  l,*e!Buaa  <}£ 
Ccoicord. 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  dddcicmzes.  of 
asicniadcs  a&d  po£ieieB  aisd  mczicssa  Btade  dUT' 
yn^    ij3«   cucteae    heanaga 
CxbSsmI  arisir'-c  finsm  the 
Dtf^gias  MacATShiar. 

The  asajcr  i  m  isami  hefac  fiicn  'nr  aeticais 
thKt  Ik:  BO«  add  qp  la  the  lanilli  ii  of  fnr 
ci  what  ttae  CaKm:^Utt  KremHa  Va.  the 
£tevte«  Caioa  vtll  dcL  TMa  doetnoe  <3<  Sear 
c£  Cw  w«-"T>i«t  Bci^t  aad  at  Cfinrfnimist 
rUbhiessQeas  decs  out  ftt  .Azntcr-xa.    'Tbcre  are 


in     CUT 


Kaooaa 
d  Gen. 


■zis  iftat 
:.r,^  F-t-rri'isji  fFOfB  Iai:iGj  :-•.:'  Cc4t3- 
r:.-iris^  tBssds  was  T»ry  tmportamt  HCJlttJirUy 
:•'  t.b«  semrtty  ij:i<!  t,he  d«i«ase  of  the  Cr.it,«d 
S:.a:^:*  T-.a  -i^-La  Oitae  to  ;:*  ttratrsir  p>3K- 
!&:£.  beiveea  Jape  a  aiiid  the  Phi.ippi'rjea.  asd 
t*cm:i5e  tiat  c-.j-..e2-  tzm  tn  aafrie'adly  barMfs 
■F'lulji  plaoe  ti.*  tesad  Paettc  Is  Jecpartfy 
s^d  V'&j^e:^  zl:.c  deler-ie  ciC  the  ves*.  c:nM£r. 
cf  AiseT*jr3.  t*se':*.. 

jyrxtz^  cm.  s  ttiaiid  ocilcy  c<  Je«r.  otsr  na- 
ti^cal  >aa<Scrahtp  uw ;  uled  the  mfHtary  r«o- 
oe^sicsdUtloei  for  aid  ai  BLtBsary  rapoUes 
aod  «|<&ipBies£S  fcr  the  Fonacmm  <IkcfcDi«  by 
the  KaLXdaUsts  aC  r^jr'-^  jict  calj  dkl  they 
iTcrrsiJe  ihe  s.l:t.ftry  T».-y^rM'-«^.TLHa.  t « o^  ^.^r 
»:rxe  il*!  t.,Dd  iss'istajiae  In  siiliSarj  tappltea 
;.:  tjta*  wiuc.  **?*  iSrtersESned  to  cJefetid 
FtnatjiBi  sirBiisse  c<3StiEi::itst  attaefti..  bot  they 
isstaed  a  dtsorae^tsl  darament  to  SS4  rcpre- 
Krt.aii-i'ftj  r-.  -,.be  rr.r:ed  States  aod  at  ibm 
T^ue  cf  Azuemca  all  crer  the  warid  faiaeay 
tetl:n:;  ibesi  t.hat  Ptm»:aa  had  no  mitltary 
E.x-nictnjffe  tc  t.h1is'  ecinitrT  azad  testracua* 
tJcc  to  repeas  thia  t*)n'*V3r^  thrsofhoot 
ti?  worSd. 

I  say  tit)  7<cK  festMawD  tcmlfht  that  srhen 
Fcrzjcsa  vtis  '.'^orsatas  Is  Deeeasbcr  IM0  aiwE 
this  shaicefTil  docuaient  of  falMhcod  was 
d:3art.t'tne<l  so  Asserteaa  repgesectatlies 
throOThGcrt  the  «crM.  AoBerlc-jat  foreifii  poA- 
IcT  h*j  ra  fc'sess  q>ot  ta  ^'*a»y. 

When  Tmr.'Ta»  vaa  foraaaea  a3':ln'  Che  jml- 
kTT  4^  fear,  -..he  natf^  vas  set  fcr  the  traifle 
K-rrras  War  Is  sy  Jodrsest  the  K-xetta 
War  zev-fT  -wcr:.:*!  hs.TS  brctea  cot  had  tS 
ssoc  ^aeez.  fttr  the  weaJcoeas  dtapUytO.  to  De- 
oetnber  lS4iJ  trsfisrr  the  poOicy  oC  f*mr  In  oai 
CAncr-al  iea«aerihip.. 

~'z.^  farwtttn^  itf  FtrsKaa.  cccrrary  to 
smRarr  adrkx.  and  the  lammz^et  at  these 
f aiae  pro«iftfaz<±a  diiwtMies  aitleht  be  a  part 
cf  the  practice  cT  clever  dtpfcnnary.  fcirt  I 
C'v^.  t'.  Tha  'DTsaJktaf  at  Faravis:*.,  coo- 
trxry  t.^  aiHitarf  ^adrlee  and  this  teiiia.Ttce  of 
a  fais«  pr-~pa3ra£r«2a  d!rectx-«e  citeht  fit  some 
strar-se  therry  a&oet  hew  to  keep  mxiA 
pea«e,  fc«t  I  d«:'«,5t  that. 

Cif  tin.*  1  sm  certata.  This  fiTraafctiUf  af 
Trrsxmm  xza  this  isa^iSEaee  of  a  false  sropa- 
TAZiia  d,:r¥C' ". . -■•  in  li4S  "waa  cirstrary  to  the 
STiirit,  the  herttwfp.  an*!  th»  best  tHteresta 
a:  AjEer'.ca  arsder  tie  Suirs  az»d  Sortpes. 

Mr  fel^Tw  crtlae:ia.  I  e:miic«  emphasae  too 
D'uch  icy  d*eT5  ecn'tiexien  that  the  bbost,  Ibb- 
pcrtant  cf  aii  thtaes  hi  the  days  aht'ad  is 
that  ve  siiast  ha've  the  eumsfe  d  CoQCord 
:n  .V.3>i«rtea"s  poiirtea  Mjoa  aettcns  throo^fcowt 
the  wrirSd-  Tcu  tmam.  and  I  knew,  tha:  onir 
peocte  have  tha  Tcon^,  K,  Snstead  ?rf  far- 
iafcbsat  FtiraaoNi  m  I'94B.  the  flatted  States 
!taTy  krsd  tite  rti,lted  States  Ms  j-nei  had  been 
iBrvcted  that  'Ftirtiicaa  shall  acK  fall  tc  c<.?ia- 
laixrJBiE.'*  there  'woold  ha*e  been  no  ditiht 
that  it  ener  cCTild  be  Cjipcorsd.  and  the  re- 
sultajjf  refleciaoc  <rf  eoorafe  and  determina- 
tzcn  wcukl.  13  my  Judjpnent,  have  prerented 
me  CommxznJssa  from  ever  beftr-nln^  the 
Kansas  War. 

The  whaie  rcne.cf  Aaaenca's  leattershlp  ta 
the  world  WfouM  have  been  diaSereat. 

The  mpocsibtitnaa  <tf  worid  leadership  are 
freas.  The  dantgera  acrcae  the  face  of  the 
flcbe  are  aencius.  bcR  If  we  face  the 
taca  with  oomSdenoe  ni  cur  atreo^Ji 
^^m^iiftmmntw  Mxstl  dcvoUcs  soward  iCttJDC 
strtaager  day  by  day,  we  will  prsrall.  Ttmld- 
tty  a&d  weakseas  ^lave  nerer  oeec  a  key  xo 
peace  car  us  freedom.     With  the  ctmxaga  o< 
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ODoeortL  Aimrica  will  wir.  With  th#  cour- 
se* of  Cocccrd.  the  ione  cxi<ls  wnt  that  Anier- 
tc«  wtU  win  a  rtct^vTr  !<*  the  onus*  nf  frf*tlom 
and  clrUl»*t»on  OT«r  C<>»rimun:«t  unperiaium 
without  th«  tr»s«<lT  of  «  th.rd  wcrld  war. 
Th«  couraff  of  Conci>rcl  must  b*  the  w»uh- 
wonl  of  A  Q»w  American  foreign  policy  tn 
Asia. 


Tkc  Ef  tcH  •£  Beef  Cattle  Price  Roll-Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  Eow* 
TS  THE  SXNATC  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr  President.  I  a.slc 
una.ni2no\is  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recom  a  recent  ad- 
dress on  the  eflecta  of  beef  cattle  price 
roU-iMck.  by  Nelson  G  Kraschel,  former 
Governor  of  Iowa,  and  for  8  years  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  P^nn  Credit  Admin- 
istration of  Omaha. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ths  Etfiilib  or  Bxxr  Cattu  Puts  Rou.-Bacx 
(By  Neijon  G.  Kraccbel) 

I  mm  a  cattle  feeder  with  some  500  head 
In  my  Iowa  feed  lots  at  the  present  time. 

Ai  the  outaet.  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  I  am  opposad  to  exoesalve  war  proflta. 
I  have  had  tuiOclent  experience  as  admin- 
istrator of  public  trusts  that  I  appreciate 
the  eonfuston  that  must  exist  In  the  minds 
of  OPS  nftrlala  and  Members  of  the  Cougrtaa 
who  have  ihe  reaponsibility  of  extending 
or  ctutalUng  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
OPS.  and  I  hope  that  my  comments  on  this 
subject  will  be  onderstood  to  be  an  effort 
on  my  part  to  help  clarify  some  of  the  com- 
plexltlea  of  this  problem.  Certainly,  my  re- 
marks are  not  intended  to  be  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  noc  aiul  other  caiUa  feeders. 

It  occtirs  to  me  that  the  public  hearings 
on  this  question  have  attracted  more  heat 
and  fewer  facts  than  is  desirable.  It  re- 
m.inds  me  of  the  d<iys  of  OP  A  when  many 
unwise  actions  were  taken  by  public  offlclala 
becauae  they  did  not  understand  the  intri- 
cate problem  of  ment  production  and  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  true  facts  becauae  of 
aelfUhncaa  of  the  affected  parties. 

The  foUowlng  (acU  are  baalc  tn  this  con« 
troversy: 

1.  OPS  nartala  seem  to  hare  centered  their 
entire  attantloa  to  the  problem  of  lowering 
the  price  at  beef.  They  iia-e  taken  such 
a  definite  stand  on  this  subject  before  they 
knew  all  the  facta  that  they  now  claim  that 
to  retreat  from  their  poaltlun  would  Jeopard- 
ise the  entire  price-oontrol  stmcture. 

2.  The  retail  price  of  beef  is  not  entirely 
determlDMl  by  the  selling  price  of  live  cat- 
tie— the  eoBt  at  prooeaatng.  freight,  and  dis- 
trlbutKm  (In  which  the  wages  of  labor  fig- 
ure proratnentty )  are  a  big  factor  in  the 
retail  price  ot  beef.  But  It  appears  that 
OPS  oiBrlala  coaaMcr  their  Job  accompliahed 
wtien  ao^  If  they  hare  broken  the  market 
for  Ut«  fat  cattle. 

3.  Tbe  eattte  feeder  la  the  only  man  who 
can  ercat*  more  beef  during   this  national 


The  ranclMV  and  ttmt  cattle  breeder  set- 
doia  Bnlali  ttetr  eatUe  for  market.  It  u 
their  praette*  to  a«U  caivea  at  atwut  iOO 
or  yearlings  at  600  to  TOO 
In  both  eaaaa  ttie  eaXf  or 
yaarUac  whm  tt  leaves  tlM  pasttiree  of  the 
catUa  bcaadar.  la  a  poor  candiate  for  slatigh- 
%m.    Tfi»  bmt  would  be  far  below  par.  and 


it  woviid  be  a  tr»MTi(»ncl.ai.s  w,i<Te  tn  '^.i ;.,,.' !,''T 
thLi  cattle  at  su.-:i  lUht  wnchts  Ti'.f  .■■••.(• 
feeder  Is  U'.e  princlpai  buvpr  >f  :h  •.•-»'  :..!;• 
wfitjht  ratrie  lu  tl'f  rxse  ■  !  tr.f  ci.',  ,.'■ 
enters  vip<..'n  a  IJ-nviii'.h  criwl;,-:  <  ,:  '•■- 
leains    pr  >s:r.un  Thp    v<".Hr.ii..-<      :       •...cr 

l:ch;»>^)i;ht  cattle  of  RMre  .i^"  rvc.iirc  6  to 
7  m'jnths  m  the  'eecJU  t 

When  thev  ;».'-f  rf  uly  for  market  the  calf 
wta  weight  ;#0C  •■••  ;  •<  ■)  fx'unds;  the  yearling 
r.'  'in  1  t  «>J  f'.-i  ;  2  .,  ;,'.  ;:.d3.  thus  the  cattle 
leeder  iin^  t.'.::  :  s:v.e<S  the  original  weight 
Into  hijh  qu.i::-.  et ;.'.):«'  meat,  and  increased 
the  t.jn;-.a«p  slI  ..■  ,: ^'>  p^  ;:.cls  per  head.  It 
is  thcrpf  Te.  ;.:, !.;..;.•  ,.;,,,.rrnt  that  II  the 
cattle  feed-Ts  ■>orii!  u  i*  ::.terfered  with 
u  wUI  cert  a;:- .y  rt^'!  .::••'  ".-.e  tutxnage  and 
qu.xllty  of  beef  ;:i  '.he  iuwirc 

It  la  the  cat* le  'eerier  who  '.b  being  pun- 
ished  by  the  retu  r.-'.'jns  now  m  eSect  by  OPS. 
The  pr-blem  n<  the  c.itf.e  feeder  is  primarily 
a  financial  one  His  purcha5es  are  tisually 
ir,.Hde  111  the  faU  of  the  year  ;«t  the  end  of 
the  pasture  seas,  n  when  r?inchers  and  other 
feeders  are  Uq  iidntm?  their  year's  prf>duc- 
tion  Sewn  thereafter  the  prudent  feeder 
purchases  the  er^.ln  ard  other  feeds  neces- 
sary to  fatten  the  cat'le  he  l.as  purchased. 
They  are  usually  -r.rned  thr  ugh  the  winter 
months  on  reus  hate  a.nd  a  light  feed  of 
grain,  and  as  scson  js  the  =pnng  rain*  season 
with  Its  mud  .^nd  dl.sc<5mfort  Is  over,  the 
feeding  cp«*ratijn  begins.  Heav7  weight  cat- 
tle sell  !n  June  and  July  and  the  calves  from 
August   until   Njvember 

In  most  Instances  the  pnre-control  order 
of  OPS  set  a  limit  above  whinh  prices  cculd 
not  advance,  but  in  ::o  ci-se  esceptin?  tn 
that  of  the  catt.e  feed->r  d:d  they  af;k  the 
merchant  or  other  cwners  of  Inventory  to 
roll  back  the  price?,  and  in  rrirst  c  -■ -^  In- 
cluding labor,  there  have  be»»r.  aiviotments 
upward  to  take  care  of  har'il-hip  cases.  In 
the  case  of  meat  packers  :;:.:!  r-'.u'.ers,  they 
have  received  adjustmei.'s  •>  n.  ike  their 
life  easier,  but  always  in  -he  :  rm  it  farther 
rolling  back  the  price  of  l.-.--  CA'-'.e.  This 
action  has  not  applied  Mj  h  :f.  p  ultry,  or 
eggs,  they  seem  to  see  nly  h.-ef  c.-.:*:e.  And 
in  addition  to  these  Inequali-ies,  ■  r.<"7  have 
announced  another  roll-bac's  for  the  month 
of  August  and  stiU  another  .le  in  October. 
Remember  that  all  of  these  roll-back  prices 
have  occurred  since  the  c.itcle  feeder  had 
made  his  compie'e  Investmei.t  In  feeder  cat- 
tle and  feed  for  the  yep.r  19:1 

Mr  DiSaile.  a  fe*  di\ys  .ii^  >,  aade  a  state- 
ment that  '■hl.s  pr-9:r'^*:""p  -nUbftck  method 
would  enable  cattle  feeders  t  >  u:..  ,ad  some 
of  their  high-priced  catt.e  Tr.u  statement 
alone  proves  that  he  and  his  'advisers  ( If  he 
has  any)  d.d  mt  know  anr'hmg  about  the 
problem  of  prrxlurlna;  beef  because  the  cat- 
tle feeder  is  no  mor'>  iik.'v  to  find  a  buyer 
for  his  inventory  ab.  ve  the  poesibllltie* 
offered  htm  tn  r;mpletir.v'  .hi.-^  feedl.rg  ooera- 
tion  than  the  merchai;t  who  has  bought  a 
stock  of  merchandise  above  wholesale  prices. 
In  fact.  Mr  DiSnlle  admived  m  that  state- 
ment that  he  had  iMt  c  r.-  ;  t^'d  i.iy  agri- 
cultural advisers,  and  that  the  .ictlon  was 
taken  primarily  to  take  the  hr  :t  "fT  Indepen- 
dent packers  ■*■]■■,)  were  unable  '  i  p.ay  cur- 
rent prices  for  cattle  and  coiuplv  with  th« 
celling  prices  f  >r  re'ail  beef 

I  am  sure  that  OP'fi  ofRcial';  tlesin.-  a  larrer 
supply  of  all  kinds  of  meat  iid  '  i  n  v  rr  ■  1 
this  is  the  crux  of  the  ^Ahoie  h't  of  errors 
that  can  be  found  in  »h.eir  rr^S'T.t  policy. 
Cattle  feeders  are  na'rlotic  r;ti?ens  and  are 
willing  "o  make  their  share  f  ^;icnflces  which 
all  gt>>d  Americans  are  v.-::::i:z  t  ;m,<>'^  dur- 
ing this  emergencv  Thev  are  not  ;:■•.:. ir  M 
go  out  on  a  strike  and  re:u>e  to  r,iu  'in. 
ertn  though  they  have  been  sln^hd  ou:  if 
the  whole  American  ct  Iciiy  to  make  greater 
sacrlfltes  than  ether  groups  are  .isked  t>> 
make.  But  If  the  attitude  of  OPS  i.s  not 
changed,  tiie  American  public  must  prep  i.-e 
for  a  smaller  supply  of  m.eat  m  the  future 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  i  ;e  <:  it- 
tle    feeder's    problem    is    primarily    one    if 


:.  .  <:  He    makes   a  huge    inve«tment    In 

•:.;:.  o'.c  i:..i  ur.'ither  irive.sT inrnt  In  leed 
H:-.  ''"  ,i'.  li  u  in  E'P't  part  fliiaiiC<  d  by 
'  ..K-  I:  '..e  ♦■•lemeiits  of  fluUhed  bet'f 
»hlch  he  puts  together  is  a  proflt.ible  one.  he 
will  continue,  but  bo'h  he  and  his  banker 
will  back  away  rroni  a  long-time  financial 
hazard  such  as  is  rre  i-^d  by  OFS  in  this  pres- 
ent emergency.  He  h.as  already  taken  one 
loss,  he  Is  promi-.td  >.:.  ther  m  .Aujrust.  and 
still  another  in  Oct( >i'<r  No  .«ane  bti.slr.e~:- 
man  will  continue  w.tn  a  threat  of  a  p-lce 
control  over  him  th.it  is  determiiied  to  silve 
the  whole  probier:,  '  y  riihn;  b.ick  the  pr.ce 
of  cattle. 

The  Chicago  Federal  Re  erve  SvE-Am  re- 
ports that  agricultural  f:)aper  is  nc*  at  an  all- 
time  high  due  to  the  huh  lisestock  ard  feed 
invent.iries  of  livestock  feeder-,  .^nd  anv 
cattle  feeder  or  midwestern  bank  will  te  tlfy 
to  the  fear  that  they  entertain  for  thf  tu- 
ture  of  the  industry  under  these  cnndi'i   :.« 

There  is  one  other  fact-.;r  that  I  should  like 
to  deal  with.  The  parity  .system  has  been 
recognized  as  a  sound  standard  bv  which 
agricultural  prices  should  be  <afTPd.  It  is 
reported  that  beef  cattle  are  selling  at  a 
bigger  premium  above  parity  than  other  farm 
products.  Insofar  as  the  cattle  feeder  Is 
concerned.  I  challen^^e  thl.s  statement.  It 
would  have  more  eflect  If  the  cattle  crower 
were  fattening  his  own  pnxluc'ion.  but  the 
cattle  feeder  buys  the  calf  or  vparlins;  and 
pays  cash  for  it.  He  in  turn  buys  corn  or 
other  feeds  from  farmers  who  are  obtaining 
a  supported  price  for  their  products  because 
of  parity.  Therefore,  he  1.^  actually  penalized 
by  th.»  use  of  that  na.nd.^rd  In  arriving  at  his 
prices.  Instead  of  his  commoch'y  being  the 
result  of  ordinary  f.irm  opera'ion  casts  In 
the  form  of  labor,  machinery  and  llvin?  costs 
for  the  operating  farmer,  he  buys  all  of  these 
commodities  for  cash  and  cannot  be  judged 
by  the  parity  standard  as  It  applies  to  other 
farmers  when  he  sells  his  product. 

In  concluii  r:  n:'.d  bv  way  of  recapitula- 
tion, I  wl.sh  to  empha  ize  that  .■\merica  is  a 
meat-eating  ttation.  Beef  is  the  preferred 
meat:  yet  p<jrk,  pf,ultry.  e^gs.  or  satisfactory 
substitutes  are  selling  at  far  below  the  retail 
price  of  beef  Therefore.  I  contend  tha^  It  Is 
not  the  serious  problem  that  OPS  officials 
seem  to  rate  It.  If  they  are  righ*  in  wanting 
to  satisfy  the  American  publics  appetite  for 
lieef  without  regard  to  these  'ther  substi- 
tutes, then  they  should  give  sen  us  consid- 
eration to  my  contention  that  'hpir  present 
attltxide  Is  going  to  deprive  the  .\merican  Na- 
tion of  millions  of  pounds  of  beef  It  prved 
to  be  so  under  OPA  during  World  War  II  and 
will  t>e  so  again  because  the  cattle  feeder  is 
the  only  man.  I  reiseat.  whose  operation  will 
Increase  beef  tonnage  The  packer  Is  able  to 
slaughter  only  the  cat'le  which  fcixlcs 
bring  to  him.  Therefore,  the  tei.detcv  to 
favor  the  commercial  Interests  who  a-e 
processing,  dlstr.butine.  and  retailius?  meat 
at  the  expense  ■•{  the  cattle  feeder  is  a  t'al^e 
policy  to  pursue 

I  am  sure  that  all  Membe-s  of  Congress 
and  admlnistra'ors  in  G  Virr.-r.ent  want  to 
pre«er\c  our  economic  structure  which  is 
based  on  the  profit  motive  of  the  capitalistic 
system  This  certainly  applies  to  producers 
as  well  as  to  those  who  traffic  m  the  finished 
product:  and  because  of  ail  these  f.c's  i 
believe  It  would  be  prudent  that  the  C  n- 
gress  restrict  authorltv  for  OPS  to  n.  ke 
any  further  roU-btcks  m  the  price  of  Nff. 
and  thereby  remve  the  thrc  f  de^'r-  nlnt; 
a  well-e.'=.tabllshed  ;i<'r'i' a.  t  :  n-.-r  e--'".  mty 
which  has  ai^d  is  to-u  iv  prov  rp".^  lU' ■:■•■  snest 
lor  human  consumptMii  at  a  lower  cost  in 
«.ij>>v  r  ktoofls  than  is  provider!  lu  a:iv  c.'her 
II  »•■  :.  '  ^'hiv  .\lone  with  curtaiUni:  the  au- 
th-ri'v  f  future  roll-hacks,  i  suggest  th.it 
the  qu  fa  system  for  packers  and  other  killers 
tn'  re',i<\ied  bt'Ciuise  it  see.iis  pe'"?ectly  sen?e- 
le  ..N  t,>  h>.ve  .1  ciritrolled  retail  price  and  r.ot 
p.T.-it  ptooes.'..  rs  to  purchase  and  pnvess  all 
of    'l.f    !:i.i'lu"ia''le    c.ittie    they    a."e    offered 
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within  this  price  limitation.  Many  markets 
are  demoralized  today  because  packers  are 
prohibited  by  restrictions  from  buying  cat- 
tle which  they  need  to  supply  their  current 
demand. 


Reporting  of  TmBan-MacArtiiiir 
Gwfereace  oi  Wake  Itlasd 


EXTE^ISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or   DEUtWAU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CNIi'EJJ  STATES 

Monday,  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMr.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "It  Happened  One  Day  on  Wake 
Island."  published  in  the  Sussex  Coun- 
tian,  of  Georgetown.  Del.,  on  May  10. 
1951.  I  invite  particular  attention  to 
a  letter  incorporated  in  the  editorial 
The  letter  is  signed  by  Miss  Prances 
E.  Coxe,  a  secretary  in  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington. In  this  letter  she  expresses  her 
opinion  of  the  various  statements  which 
have  been  made  regarding  the  taking  of 
notes  at  the  Truman-MacArthur  con- 
ference at  Wake  Island  last  fall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows: 

It  Hafpxkzd  Omk  Oat  on  Wakz  Islaxd 

The  people  of  this  country  have  l»en  asked 
to  swallow  many  statements  made  by  the 
powers-that-be  in  Washington,  but  the  most 
revolting  hogwash  that  weVe  had  served  up 
to  us  recently  was  the  statement  made  by 
Miss  Vemlce  Anderson,  the  stenographer, 
who  said  that  she  Just  happezMd  to  take 
notes  on  the  Truman-MacArthur  conference 
at  Wake  Island  last  fall.  She  is  a  State 
Department  employee  who  #ork8  in  the  of- 
fice of  Ambassador  at  Large  Philip  Jessup. 
We  hope  that  she  waant  prompted  by  her 
employers  to  make  theae  fool  statements.  If 
she  was,  it  was  more  of  a  slap  at  the  men- 
tality of  the  people  of  this  country  than  tf 
her  sayings  were  the  brain-child  of  a  little 
mind  in  a  state  of  great  activity. 

Said  Miss  Anderson.  "I  hapjiened  to  be  in 
a  small  room  Just  olT  the  conference  room. 
There  were  slatted  doors  between  and  when 
the  talk  began  I  Just  automatically  began 
taking  notes.  It  was  under  no  one's  instruc- 
tions.   It  seemed  the  thing  to  do." 

We  feel  like  saying  a  few  more  words  about 
Miss  .^nder^on:  but  another  secretary.  Miss 
Frances  E.  Coxe.  has  said  It  much  tietter  in  a 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Wilmington  Morning 
News,  and  beaidee.  she  gives  the  point  of 
view  of  any  good  secretary.    Here's  her  letter: 

THOSX    WAKZ    NOTES 

Wn.3iiNGTON,  Jfoy  3. 
To  the  Pnrrcw  cv  thx  Mobning  Nkws: 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  the  article  on 
page  4  of  this  morning's  paper  entitled  "It 
Seemed  the  Tiling  To  Do."  and  as  a  secretary 
of  long  standing.  I  must  say  I  am  surprised 
at  any  publication  printing  a  piece  of  tripe 
like  that. 

No  secretary  or  aaalstant  in  her  right  mind 
would  slide  up  to  a  slatted  door,  window,  or 
any  other  aperture  and  listen  in  on  a  private, 
not  to  say  secret  conference.  If  and  wlken  a 
secretary  takes  notes  on  anything,  and  I  do 
mean  anything,  ahe  has  very  definitely 
been  instructed  to  do  so.  Siie  never  would 
have  the  temerity  to  do  it  on  her  own.  and 
if  she  did  she  would  be  as  summarily  fired  as 
was  General  MacArthur. 


Also,  a  secretary  goea  to  an  aaalgnmect  as 
ftilly  accoutered  as  a  aoldier  to  battle.  Shm 
would  have  a  notebocdc.  pencUa,  eraaers,  pens, 
and  to  say  the  least  a  pair  of  very  aharp  ears. 
Ko  secretary  ev«  got  a  detailed  report  of  a 
technical  conference  through  any  old  key- 
hole. A  few  secrets  leak  tliat  way.  but  never 
an  entire  set  of  conference  notes.  It  is  my 
candid  opinion  tiULt  Miss  Vemlce  Anderson. 
of  Omaha,  did  not  go  along  for  the  ride,  and 
you  can  take  it  from  me,  and  I  bet  you  an- 
other mllUon  secretaries,  she  was  taken 
along  to  do  exactly  what  she  did  do.  a  sneak 
report  on  the  wtKile  btislness,  and  the  boea 
told  her  to  do  it. 

This  silly  article  mak^s  Mlaa  Anderson 
look  lllte  a  silly  little  beginner  trying  our  lier 
silly  little  methods  on  a  too  guUlble  ixws. 
At  least  that  Is  tiie  way  the  funny  papers 
dish  It.  Even  a  beginner  would  resent  the 
insult  to  her  intelligence.  It  really  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  whole  Ancient  Order  of  Secre- 
taries. It  has  ail  the  earnuu-ks  of  dicta- 
phones, tapped  wiree,  and  such  to  me,  and  aa 
Rudy  Halley  would  say.  "Someone's  lyiiig." 

PiANcxs  E.  Coxa. 


Tht  Price  of  Meat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  KXatASKA 

DI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTNTITD  STATES 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
he  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoao 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Real  Cost  of 
Meat,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Cambridge  Clarion,  of  Cambridge, 
Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 

The  Bxal  Cost  cv  Mkat 

Vcs  some  reason,  there  seems  to  be  more 
talk  at>out  tlie  price  of  meat  ttian  almost 
anything  else.  A  great  many  p>eople  axe  lion- 
estly  under  the  impression  that  meat  prices 
are  simply  out  of  all  reason,  even  alter  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  the  general  infla- 
tion. 

Well,  here  are  seme  facts  which  "will  help 
to  correct  that  idea. 

Meat  prices,  as  everyone  knows,  are  Iiigher 
now  than  they  were  26  or  50  years  ago.  So 
are  the  prices  of  practically  ev«ything  else. 
But  meat  prices,  tielieve  it  or  not,  have  not 
increased  as  much  as  wages  since  1901  or 
193fl.  In  other  worxis,  the  "real  cost"  ot 
meat — that  la,  the  amount  of  working  time  a 
man  must  put  in  to  buy  it — is  actually  leas 
than  it  used  to  t>e. 

Tike  concrete  statistics  are  illuminating. 
In  1901  it  took  52  minutes  of  work  to  buy  a 
pound  at  meat.  It  took  37  minutes  in  1936. 
It  now  takes  33  minutes.  Ptittlng  the  mat- 
ter another  way.  to  tRiy  a  week's  supply  at 
meat  for  one  person  required  2.5  hours  of 
work  in  1901.  1.8  hours  tn  1920.  and  the  pres- 
ent figure  U  1.5  lioun.. 

All  consumes  nattu^ally  want  meat  inloei 
to  come  down.  Scane  argue  that  Govern- 
ment controls  should  be  tised  to  rail  the 
prices  back  to  those  of  an  arbitrBry  past  date. 
Unfartunately,  a  price  wUch  Is  too  low  to 
allow  i»odUGars  a  reaaonahJe  profit  can  result 
in  only  ooe  thing — prtxluetlaQ  cnt-backs  and 
scarcity.  More  and  more  of  the  avaiiabto 
supply  flows  into  tbe  blaek  martet  where  the 
few  buy  at  exortyttant  prices  snd  the  rsdc- 
eteers  get  rich,  but  all  the  other  general  run 
oX  constuners  do  without. 


StabUizaUon  of  meat  prices,  like  all  other 
prices,  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
adequate  producttoa.  All  the  controls  in 
the  world  can't  do  away  with  that  truism. 


Alaska*  StatdM*^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  HSSBASKA 

IN  THE  SERATE  OF  THE  tmiTBD  STATES 
M(ynday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe 
Recom  an  editorial  entitled  "Alaskan 
Statehood,"  which  appeared  In  the  June 
7  issue  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsccBO.  as  follows: 

AiiASKAir  SranBuuci 

One  of  the  subjects  with  wliich  Congreas 
may  deal  this  year  is  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Statehood  has  been  approved  by  the  close 
vote  cf  7  to  6  in  the  Senate  Ootnmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  problem 
has  lieen  befogged  by  much  emotlonaiism. 
portraying  the  Alaskans  as  stepchildren  of 
an  ungrateful  Nation.  Distortions  have  also 
arisen  because  Alaska  occuptes  an  exposed 
position  tn  relation  to  Russia  snd  there  Is 
some  uncertainty  ooncemlng  the  effective- 
neas  of  provisions  for  defSnse.  Statehood  Is 
considered,  in  soaie  quarters,  to  be  a  ctire-all 
for  e'verythlng. 

What  are  the  facta? 

The  minority  which  opposed  statehood  la 
the  Senate  committee  had  this  to  say: 
"Statehood  tcr  Alaska  would  benefit  a  hand- 
ful of  political  oi^xirtunists  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  become  oOcials  of  the  new  state, 
thus  gaining  powers  and  stature  on  a  par 
with  othor  State  oflicials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  essentially  the  same  indl- 
Tldtials  tinder  whom  governmental  atrusss 
have  t>eea  practiced  for  years.  The  bill  wotild 
stmp!y  clothe  them  with  new  or  strengthened 
powers.  "* 

There  is  little  qtiestion  that  the  Territo- 
rial government,  predominantly  Democratic 
during  recent  years,  has  achieved  a  name 
for  corruption  that  wculd  stand  with  that 
cf  any  of  the  other  oOahoots  of  the  parent 
Pendergaet  combination  of  Kan.'saB  City. 
Some  officials  have  been  catight  ste&nng  and 
are  in  the  penitentiary.  Others  combined  to 
de£r«od  the  United  States  Treasury  in  a  land 
deal  involving  Pederal  matching  funds  for  an 
airport.  Others  have  been  kicked  out  of  of- 
fice for  ineonpetence  or  worse.  Some  thefts 
of  public  lunds  have  never  been  solved. 
Over  this  lashup  presides  Governor  Ernest 
Oruemng,  a  New  Dealer  who  has  had  the 
sstrapy  for  12  years. 

But,  beyond  this,  the  in^xirtant  eonstdera- 
tion  Is  that  statehood  for  Alaska  is  now 
financially  tmpocsihle.  The  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  TKTltortal  government  has  mounted 
by  312  percent  since  1930.  while  the  popula- 
tion has  gained  by  73  percmit.  AJa&kans  are 
already  the  most  highly  taxed  eitiacns  under 
the  American  flag.  Industries  are  declining, 
tbe  prcducticra  of  metal  has  dropped  aiiarp- 
ly.  and  there  are  18  percent  fewer  farms  than 
there  were  10  years  aga  Meanwhile,  the  m- 
fistloii  in  Alaska  makes  tbst  In  tbe  Onttad 
fitstes  look  moderate. 

Uxk&a  these  ccmditions.  there  is  no  visible 
means  of  raising  from  35  to  50  percent  mors 
nraxxx  than  at  f^^esent.  these  being  the  es- 
timated boosts  required  to  mn  the  Alarkan 
government  If  the  Ter.-itDry  attained  state- 
hood.   At  the  moment,  WtOenl  spending  for 
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and  otb«r  pu.-po*M  la  ninnlnc  mt  a 
rate  at  elOM  to  tSOO.OOO.OOO  a  7*^.  IS  ^bm* 
vbat  Um  TnntarT  ^mimU  In  lu  own  support. 
Onot  thli  goUten  torrvnt  to  Btemmcd.  ftooord* 
Ing  to  tlM  Senate  minority,  thert  will  b« 
•ztraxM  ccoDomk!  b&rttKUp. 

Tb«  mtnorttT  report  prccUcts  a  declining 
popuUUoo  and  tewvr  opportunities  to  earn 
money  for  ttaoee  who  remain.  "Tlieln."  says 
the  report,  "will  be  the  Job  of  continuing 
to  support  the  expensive  Territorial  govern- 
ment tbat  has  been  allowed  to  grow  during 
the  !ush  yean  of  Federal  spending  for  cle> 
fense.  Tlie  remltant  peril  of  llnancial  chaos 
and  goTcmmcntal  bsoikrupccy  would  be  mul- 
tiplied many  ttmea  over  by  thr\istlng  state- 
hood on  tba  Terrttory  at  the  present  time." 

From  thcM  appearances,  statehood  is  not  a 
prcaent  poaHbUlty. 


AUrtM  tf  Jb  CWrry  at  Dc  KjJb,  Ga^ 
T«adHn  AsMciatioa 


EXTESSIOH  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  exoBcu 
Df  THK  ROUai  OP  RXPRESENTATIVIS 

Thitrsdaw.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
one  of  the  great  tasks  of  the  present  gen- 
eration Is  to  equip  the  generation  which 
vill  succeed  us  for  the  problems  of  the 
BMxkm  world.  Integrity,  honesty,  and 
truth  are  the  first  requisites.  Following 
these  easeatiais  are  the  kzMswledge  and 
understanding  which  result  from  a  good 
education. 

It  is  of  great  importance  thct  our 
teachers  and  school  officials  should  pos- 
sess the  character  and  vision  to  enable 
them  to  tmderstand  and  carry  on  the 
day-to-day  labors  of  the  schoolroom  and 
yet  nerer  loae  sight  of  the  ultimate  ob- 
jcetire.  nainely.  the  molding  of  charac- 
ter and  the  training  and  education  of 
boys  and  girls  to  equip  them  to  become 
men  and  women  capable  of  supporting 
themselTes  and  of  supporting  our  free 
Oovemment 

We  are  due  a  great  measure  of  appre- 
ciation to  those  teachers  and  school 
ofBcials  who  have  dedicated  themselves 
and  their  lives  to  this  Important  work. 
We  are  fortunate  in  my  home  county 
of  De  Kalb  in  the  Sute  of  Georgia  that 
our  county  superintendent  of  schools  is 
a  pa-son  who  possesses  the  qualifications 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of  the  edu- 
cation  of  our  dilklren  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  educational  opportunities. 
Superintendent  J.  D.  Cherry  has  been 
reoognlied  In  De  Kalb  County  for  his 
great  energy  and  tmusual  qualifications, 
which  led  to  his  selection  as  the  head 
ot  our  camtj  school  sjntraa.  He  has 
also  received  State-wide  recognition  by 
his  eowMiieis  in  the  educational  field. 
who  have  this  year  elected  him  the  presi- 
dent  of  th«  Oeorsia  Educational  Asso- 


He  is  a  stanch  believer  in  the  Ameri- 
can waj  oi  Mt.  and  in  the  free-enter- 
prise system.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
•dueation  In  oar  county  and  State  to 
havw  edoeatlooal  leaden  who  plant 
thanselvm  firmly  upon  these  prtndpks. 

Ob  May  2S.  1951.  Superintendent 
Cherry  dsHttgad  an  address  to  the  Ds 


Kalb  Teachers  Association  at  a  dinner 
meeting,  which  la  worthy  to  be  widely 
distributed.  It  deserves  the  thought  and 
attention  of  thinking  people  everyw  here. 
and.  under  leave  previously  granted,  I 
insert  this  address  herewith: 

I  am  a  disciple  of  the  American  sy«<tem  rf 
free  enterprise  and  the  American  way  of  Ufa 
and  what  It  represents  In  the  way  o!  oppi-r- 
tunlty.  self-responsibtllty.  p<3sses8ion  of  pri- 
vate property  and  capital,  and  emphasis  na 
Initiative  and  progress  that  may  result  Irtn^ 
people  working  competitively  together  w.'i.iri 
the  fabric  of  this  democracy 

The  panorama  of  today's  problems  are 
viewed  within  the  frameworlc  01  my  Arm 
acceptance  that  in  the  American  poUtical 
system  It  is  possible  for  each  person  to 
contribute  toward  the  progress  into  a  better 
way  of  life. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  history  where  r.  ri- 
fllctlng  Ideologies,  absolutely  at  variance  .tr:d 
In  direct  conflict  with  American  dc)ctrines. 
are  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  men  temata- 
tions  appealing  to  lenorance,  superstii;*;  :.. 
and  prejudice.  In  these  times  there  Is  .^ 
great  conflict  under  way  to  control  the  m::uJ 
and  the  thinking  of  m.an  The  enemies  of 
America  realize  that  If  the  disease  Isms  of 
political,  social,  and  economic  d>~>ctr'.;.ps  may 
be  injected  Into  the  menta!  disciplines  f 
American  people  and  free  instituti  j..'^  •■.■\t 
the  pathway  to  a  comr>i*"e  conqiie.-it  •  ■:  -'r.p 
political  theories  which  are  based  on  the 
Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  Indlvid^a: 
men  and  women  Is  Inevitable 

This  period  in  American  history  ca'.;<  f  r 
leadership  by  men  with  vision  and  detlira- 
tlon  to  the  customs,  traditions,  and  c^mstl- 
tutlonal  prerogatives  of  this  democracy  It 
calls  for  expressions  In  words  and  in  deeds 
to  dramatiie  democratic  living  and  :o  imtrae 
with  virility  the  doctrines  of  this  socletr. 

Surely  the  dynamic  appjeal  of  '^iir  way  ?f 
life  Is  superior  to  the  appeals  biised  on  it::.  - 
ranee,  fear,  subversion,  and  mass  obedier.ee 
that  may  be  offered  by  the  doctrines  i.i  con- 
flict with  the  thlnJcUiK  of  the  free  men  and 
women  of  this  country 

It  Is  needful  that  the  problems  confront- 
ing this  Nation  be  restated  m  terms  of  state 
problems,  and  more  specirically  in  ternis  of 
communities.  Many  citizens  have  siirren- 
dered  their  self-identity  in  conrrontm.i  to- 
day's problems  by  permittm.;  an  interpr>»ta. 
tlon  in  terms  of  masses,  averages,  and  in 
relation  to  vast  geok;raphic  areas  Thi.«  h.i.s 
produced  a  feeling  of  Irustration.  because  l;i 
such  a  huge,  vague  frameworlc  the  mdiviau.tl 
Is  lost  and  unable  to  ftnd  a  •*•  ^rKin^  hand- 
bold. 

National  and  International  perspective  l.s 
possible  where  people  are  able  to  f^M,■lJs  the.: 
thinking  In  terms  of  everyday  living  There 
Is  no  problem  confronting  mankind  t.  d,\y 
of  a  national  or  Internatiunal  scojie  that  is 
not  related  directly  to  community  Uie  Tfie 
disunity  and  laclt  of  confidence  exhibited  at 
the  national  level  ot  government  and  at  tl.e 
state  level  of  government  is  only  a  retlecti>  n 
of  these  elements  which  e.xlst  at  the  con. mu- 
ni ty  level. 

One  great  problem  that  the  teachers  f 
America  face,  together  with  the  ieaderslup 
of  other  divisions  of  government,  Us  to  restt  re 
tiie  faith  of  the  citizens  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

As  educators  face  the  restxiusibiUty  if 
public-school  education  In  the  State  of 
Oeorgla  and  In  the  Nation  today,  we  do  so 
with  a  firm  acceptance  of  the  following  bjisic 
tenets: 

i.  A  democracy  must  provide  for  all  its 
people  the  right  to  compete  in  the  market 
place  (or  services,  goods  and  cultural  en- 
rtcixmenta.  each  to  the  level  oX  his  own 
sblUtj. 

3.  A  democracy  must  constantly  seek  for 
wmya  and  means  of  broadening  the  base  fur 
competition,  fur  this  is  the  very  Itfeb!<K>d 
of  the  Affl«rican  syatem  of  free  enterprise 


and  ea:  h  person  who  lacks  the  training. 
skills  and  the  physical  stamina  to  compete 
In  the  m.^rket  place  is  a  potential  menace 
to  the  system  of  competitive  enterprise. 

3.  The  demixratlc  system,  to  succeed  It- 
self, must  make  it  possible  for  an  ever 
greater  number  of  people  to  be  successful. 

4  A  democratic  society  may  only  give  Its 
petjple  education  In  the  broad  cultural  con- 
cept and  in  the  areas  of  health,  mental  train- 
ing terhnlca!  and  manipulative  skills,  and 
In  si>ciHl  ethics,  to  the  end  that  each  In- 
dividual may  have  opportunity  to  Improve 
h  1  in .<;<:•  f  to  the  limits  of  his  own  abilities. 
An.vhmg  el^e  that  Is  given  free  to  the  In- 
dividual   Is   chanty. 

We  recognize  that  education.  In  this  con- 
cept, is  the  one  sure  means  In  the  long 
hi.'story  of  (ur  future  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem.s  ^f  'lur  people. 

We  do  not  want  a  democracy  of  medloc- 
ri'v  Nor  d'  we  want  a  democracy  of 
aver  i£;t  =;  Rather,  we  want  a  dynamic  sltua- 
ti  n  where  a  gifted  person  In  finance,  pro- 
fess! !..s,  .science,  music,  art,  politics,  and 
in  ther  areas,  may  win  a  full  reward  and, 
at  the  same  time,  where  the  less  gifted  may 
prof.*,  each  to  his  own  merit. 

Tfie  people  of  .America  have  always  In- 
vested readily  in  material  Items.  Investors 
have  been  hesitant  and  niggardly  In  Invest- 
ing money  in  human  resources;  yet  health, 
mani;a:  and  '^chnlcal  skills,  and  social  re- 
lati'inshlps  are  as  much  a  manipulative 
asset  of  the  capitalistic  system  as  any  farm 
or  factory  i^roduct. 

The  economic  and  social  order  cannot 
function  without  them  any  more  than  they 
can  function  without  the  commodities  of  the 
mines,  the  forests,  and  the  farms.  Machines 
are  inefficient  without  skilled  hands  to  oper- 
ate them,  complex  Industrial  processes  de- 
pend on  technical  knowledge. 

Harmony,  which  Is  absolutely  necessary  in 
this  competitive  economy,  stems  from  a 
common  cultural  interpretation  of  this 
democracy  The  efUciency  of  the  economic 
plant  is  no  hotter  than  the  health  of  the 
pojple 

Education  U  the  key  to  upgrading  the 
physical,  men'al  and  cultural  a.ssets  of  the 
people 

Education  ls  the  means  by  which  we  may 
Insure  the  American  system  of  competitive 
eff^irts 

A'  thi.-  tim.e,  we  view  with  alarm  the  ap- 
palln.i;  waste  of  human  resources,  when 
Ampr:.-a  must  muster  a  supreme  effort  to 
h-  o!  !ier  own  against  her  enemies,  who. 
In  I  .  •  of  loinibers  and  in  total  material 
re?     ,.'■-,    t.x'-eed   greatly  our  own   strength 

Our  security  as  a  Nation  lies  in  superior 
tratnins,  a  superior  c'uality  of  human  un- 
d'\-^'  oiJin^:  and  a  more  efficient  utilization 
of  u.aterials  ,^nd  human  elements  of  emo- 
tion, of  -xplriv  and  of  Intellect.  Only  by 
further  improving  the  health,  the  training, 
the  skills,  and  the  spiritual  qualities  of  this 
Nitii'i.s  people,  may  we  Increase  the  rela- 
tive  sTPtitrth   of    this  Nation 

.As  A  <■  Mew  problems.  I  Invite  tht  school 
people  in  De  Kaib  County  and  In  the  State 
of  Georgia  to  join  hands  with  other  leaders 
In  Kovernme:  •  and  In  civic  life  We  shall 
work  t.i'.v:ird  '.  total  concept  of  the  needs  of 
our  communities,  the  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion These  rseeds  will  be  found  In  the  area 
|^f  rimmunitv  .services,  wnter  sewerage,  utili- 
ties roadways  It  must  encompass  the 
health  and  welfare  services. 

It  is  tlie  mrent  of  school  people  to  Iden- 
tify thein.<-.elvei«  with  the  leaders  in  Indus- 
trv  ronuneroe  and  agriculture,  and  In  the 
field-*  of  politic,  and  In  all  other  areas  af- 
fect ir-.s;  the  welfare  of  Oeorgla  people.  We 
are  ready  to  sit  in  the  councils  where  so- 
lutions are  sought  for  the  problems  affect- 
ing the  progress  of  our  State  and  Nation. 

The  times  are  out  of  patience  with  penl'- 
mlsm 

I  feel  that  the  great  thing  we  have  to 
(  ffer  tlie  children  of  our  State  and  their 
lathers  and  mothers  Is  faith— In  the  Amer- 
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lean  system  of  free  enterprise;  m  the  Amer- 
ican way  cf  life;  In  the  ultimate  rlgbtness 
of  things. 

We  believe,  without  flluchlng,  that  the 
slew  progress  of  mankind  acroes  the  pages  of 
history  is  ir  an  ordained  patters,  leading 
always  Into  a  better  tomorrow. 

We  accept,  without  any  equivocation,  that 
there  Is  dignity  and  worth  in  each  Individual, 
and  as  Individuals  make  up  the  masses  of 
humanity,  that  discipline,  order,  end  self- 
Improvement  are  always  possible. 

We  believe,  without  qualification,  that 
there  is  a  divine  plan  for  this  universe.  The 
members  of  each  ganerallon  have  the  choice 
cf  working  within  Its  firamewcrk  and  secur- 
ing the  blessings  of  the  plan  for  themselves. 
or  they  have  the  chance  to  break  away  and 
Icse  for  themselves  the  blessings  that  may 
come  from  harmonious,  well-adjusted,  pro- 
ductive life.  No  generation  can  do  more 
than  Impede,  limit,  or  lose  for  themselves 
the  blessings  of  this  divine  plan.  No  gen- 
eration may  destroy  it.  for  following  on  fail- 
ure, a  wiser  generation  will  take  the  raw 
elements  of  this  earth  and  the  divine  laws 
In  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  La 
the  realms  of  moral  and  social  ethics,  and 
fcuild  a  better  world. 

We  believe,  with  complete  acceptance,  that 
the  American  political  system,  founded  upon 
the  Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  man.  la 
the  nearest  approach  yet  made  by  any  po- 
litical organization  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
philosophy  of  Christ,  who  first  taught  that 
each  and  every  person  had  value  and  was 
worthy  of  dignity,  opp>ortunlty.  and  respect. 

Within  the  American  system,  there  are 
possibilities  for  realizing  the  good  In  each 
and  every  person. 

We  have  belief,  without  limitation,  that 
we  win  continue  to  move  forward.  We  do 
not  cloae  our  eyes  to  the  meanderings  of  man 
In  the  past  from  the  path  of  progress.  We 
excuse  them  only  because  we  are  human, 
with  human  frailties;  yet  the  indomitable 
s^ptrit  of  mankind  has  idways  reasserted  it- 
self. 

Truly,  today  and  the  futtire  are  a  great 
challenge  to  the  best  In  educational  lead- 
ership and  in  the  high  endeavor  to  enable 
man.  not  only  to  endure,  but  to  prevail 
against  the  barriers  of  Ignorance  and  the 
obstacles  of  want,  disease,  and  fears,  which 
breed  and  multiply  in  the  mind  fettered  by 
the  limitation  of  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  democracy  of  God. 


Tribute  to  Mrs.  Lolcta  Fyaa  by  Hoa. 
Homer  Ferfnsoo,  of  Mkkifaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATRS 
Monday.  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  brief  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  paying  tribute  to 
Mrs.  Loleta  Pyan,  the  State  bbrarian 
of  Michigan,  who  has  been  signally  hon- 
ored by  election  as  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican library  Association. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoio.  as  follows: 

It  has  recently  eome  to  my  attention  that 
the  State  librarian  of  Michigan  has  been 
honored   by   election  to   the   high  <dBoe  of 

president  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion.   Mrs.  Loieta  Fyan  has  given  courageotia 


service  to  otir  State  library  system  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years.  Undo-  her  guidance  we 
have  developed  a  library-extension  jnngram 
that  Is  second  to  none.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  concur  with  me  in  the  conviction 
that  In  such  a  time  of  peril  as  that  through 
which  oniT  country  Is  now  passing,  the  pub- 
lic library  Is  a  great  bulwaiic  of  freedom. 

Books,  freely  published,  widely  distributed, 
and  freely  lent,  provide  that  foundation  on 
which  enlightened  and  Informed  public  dis- 
cussion is  built  Such  discussion  by  a  free 
people  la  an  Insurmountable  barrier  to  com- 
munism and  other  forms  of  subversion.  It 
Is  for  these  reasons  that  we  In  Michigan  take 
special  pride  In  Mrs.  Pyan's  achievements  in 
otir  State  and  in  her  elevation  to  the  most 
Important  office  In  her  profession. 

It  is  Incidentally  notewcffthy  that  at  the 
very  moment  that  J4rs.  Pyan  is  preparing  to 
accept  these  new  responslblimes  she  is  In- 
volved In  the  herculean  task  of  rehabilitat- 
ing the  State  library  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  lire  which  swept  our  State  office  building 
last  February. 


The   Critical  Shortafe  of  Sdeatific  and 
Technical  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOT7TR  CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD  an  article  by  Dr.  William  G. 
Torpey,  personnel  officer  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  appearing  in  Per- 
sonnel Admini£tration,  the  bimonthly 
journal  of  the  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration, recommending  a  seven- 
point  program  to  help  relieve  the  short- 
age of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
in  the  Government. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  been  wrestling  with  this 
problem  during  the  past  several  months 
in  an  attempt  to  work  out  some  relief 
in  this  highly  critical  situation. 

Dr.  Torpey  is  well  known  for  his  abil- 
ities and  extremely  capable  judgment 
concerning  personnel  management  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  ad- 
vancing a  definite  plan  whereby  the 
agencies  themselves  may  solve  this  short- 
age without  the  necessity  of  special 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trk   C&mcai.   Shoktacx  or  SciuviirK   axd 
TSCBinCAi.  PxasoKNXL 

(By  William  G.  Torpey) 
America  Is  faced  today  with  a  critical 
shortage  of  adentUle  and  technical  peractn- 
nel.  The  aeardty  la  the  resultant  of  a 
greatly  Increased  demand  for  acientlflc  and 
technical  competence  accompanied  by  a  be- 
low normal  supply.  "Hie  ahortage  initially 
became  acute  at  the  begtndng  of  World  War 
n  and  grew  progreaalvely  worae  during  the 
war.  The  conclusion  of  World  War  n  did  not 
materially  alter  the  situation.  In  fact,  the 
scarcity  continued  during  the  poctvar 
period.  The  President's  Scientific  Research 
Board  pointed  out  In  1947.  for  example,  that 


the  shortage  was  apparent  In  almost  every 
phase  cri  science. 

Prior  to  June  1950.  major  research  pro- 
grama  In  the  physical  science — Including 
Government  and  iion -Government  sponaored 
research — were  otten  delayed  due  to  Inade- 
quate professional  staffs.  In  a  few  cases,  im- 
portant research  projects  were  actually 
abandoned  because  of  the  lack  of  acientlflc 
and  technical  personnel  The  advent  of  the 
Korean  conflict  In  1»60.  with  Its  attendant 
augmented  demands  for  acientlflc  and  tech- 
nical manpower,  accelerated  the  already 
existent  scarcity.  The  Impact  erf  the  national 
defense  program  generated  by  the  Korean 
situation  i»e«ently  aenres  to  emfdiaslae  more 
pointedly  the  critical  shortage  of  acientlflc 
and  technical  skills. 

Basic  and  applied  research  la  generally 
carried  on  In  Industry.  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  In  Government.  Over  a  brief 
period  of  time,  one  of  these  areas  of  research 
activity  may  be  more  fruitful  than  the  other 
two.  However,  the  research  effort  of  each  of 
these  areas  is  essential  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. Industry,  the  unlvenlty.  and  Govern- 
ment— each  within  Its  own  right — have  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  in  the  total  national 
research  program.  Each  of  these  areas  today 
is  confronted  with  a  marked  scarcity  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower. 

Each  of  these  areas  of  research  activity 
mtut  respect  the  role  erf  the  other  two  areaa. 
If  industry  loses  scientists  and  technicians  to 
uniVCTsitles  or  to  Oovemment.  the  prodix:- 
tlve  capacity  of  the  Nation  la  reduced.  If 
colleges  and  tulversities  lose  faculty  mem- 
bers  in  the  physical  science*,  the  function  of 
educational  institutions  to  carry  on  baale 
training  of  scientlflc  and  technical  manpower 
Is  diminished.  If  Government  loses  aclentlfle 
and  technical  penonnel.  essential  military 
and  civilian  programs  are  curtailed. 

If  our  national  aecurlty  were  not  threat- 
ened, the  problem  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower  might  be 
eventually  resolved  through  long-term  reli- 
ance Mpaa  our  educational  system.  Time. 
however.  Is  a  predominant  factor.  The  re- 
alities of  the  present  International  slttiatlon 
do  not  permit  the  postponement  of  many  ur- 
gent research  projects.  It  therefore  becomes 
a  national  responalblUty.  on  the  part  of  In- 
dustry, universities,  and  Oovemment.  to  at- 
tain, on  a  day  by  day  basis,  maximum  utili- 
zation of  our  present  supply  of  skilled  man- 
power. 

Recognizing  that  Oovemment  aa  employer 
cf  scientific  and  technical  personnel  must 
not  seek  to  monopolize  the  Nation's  skilled 
manpower.  Government,  nevertheless,  must 
currently  give  careful  attention  to  develop 
and  strengthen  personnel  policies  and  tech- 
niques designed  to  obtain  and  retain  In  Gov- 
ernment empsloyment  a  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's scientlflc  and  technical  skill.  Al- 
though there  are  a  variety  of  procedvires  ap- 
plicable to  the  general  situation,  reference 
will  be  made  In  this  article  to  six  factors 
which  appear  to  be  particularly  worthy  of 
consideration  and  possible  application  at  this 
time.  These  policies  and  techniques  may  be 
briefly  described   as  foUows: 

1.  Government  as  employer  should  make 
greater  use  of  women  aclentista  and  techni- 
cians and  of  aclentists  and  technicians  who 
are  physically  handicapped  but  otherwise 
quallfled  for  research  assignments.  Among 
some  Eupenrisors  there  appears  to  be  a  ladc 
of  appreciation  of  the  professional  akUls  pos- 
sessed by  women  and  by  the  physieally  hand- 
icapped. In  a  period  of  luxury  of  manpower, 
such  Itenos  aa  sex  and  phyaical  impairm«it 
may  becloud  the  selection  prootm.  In  time 
cf  scarcity,  arbitrariness  with  respect  to  such 
Items  becomes  more  evident.  World  War  n 
gave  striking  evidenoe  at  the  uaefuln««i  of 
scientists  and  tcchnldaiu  who  were  women 
or  who  were  physically  handicapped  but 
otherwise  qualified  for  research  work.  Espe- 
cially when  inductions  into  the  military 
through  the  aelective-aervlce  process  progress 
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•t  Ml  Mcclerated  nit«.  these  two  Independent 
groups  of  potential  profeMJonal  employees 
can  lend  ttabllltf  to  research  programs. 
Gowmmcnt  should  make  more  effective  u«e 
of  *K>th  ot  theme  tourcea  of  {)en»onnel. 

a.  Oowmment  as  employer  should  utilize 
scientiflc  »klU8  of  retu-ed  scientists  and  tech- 
nician*. Under  the  retirement  system  of  the 
Federal  CJofernment.  optional  retUi.-ment  for 
civilian  penonnel  at  age  55  Is  afforded  Lib- 
eralized retirement  programs  in  certain  in- 
dustrial ocganliatlons  and  In  the  military 
■ernces  have  enabled  individuals  with  ACien. 
Uflc  and  technical  backgrounds  to  retire  at 
•  compttrattvely  early  ase.  By  virtue  of  the 
nature  at  research  with  Its  emphasis  on 
mental  Instead  of  physical  effort,  employees 
retired  from  both  Government  and  industry 
are  often  avaUable  for  reeiaployment  m  a 
crucial  period.  Although  the  number  of  such 
indlTlduals  Is  not  lar^e.  Government  should 
maJu  a  conscientious  effort  to  utilize  their 
•clCQtlfle  and  technical  skills,  if  only  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

3.  Oovemment  as  employer  should  redure 
turn-over  among  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel. It  Is  recognized  that  a  reasonable 
rate  of  tum-OTer  la  desirable  In  any  Jurisdic- 
tion. Through  normal  turn -over,  research  m 
Industry.  In  universities,  and  In  Government 
grows  by  the  introduct.on  of  new  Ideas  and 
iforkwaya  of  the  replaccmenis.  Howev-:>r. 
there  la  a  pwactlcal  turn-over  rate  abt)va 
which  the  value  of  new  Ideas  does  not  com- 
penaau  for  the  loss  of  employees  through 
reparation.  It  la  difficult  to  establish  nu- 
mamally  an  optimum  turn -over  rate  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  separation  of  a  junior 
■dentist  oc  technician  does  not  have  the 
signltlcanoe  eq  tvalent  to  the  separation  of  a 
senior  employee.  Rather  than  emphasize 
mere  arithmetic  percentages.  Government  as 
employer  must  give  close  scrutiny  to  .separa- 
tions among  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  bona 
fide  cauaes.  Analysis  of  x)ntrolutble  causes 
of  separation  should  be  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  appropriate  administrative 
remedies  as  circumstances  warrant. 

4.  Oovemment  as  employer  should  obtain 
a  fair  share  of  young  scK-ntists  and  techni- 
cians upon  their  completion  of  courses  in 
colleges  and  universities.  Planned  recruit- 
ing trips  to  colleges  and  universities.  ccxDrdl- 
nated  by  central  personnel  authority,  are  an 
effective  method  of  calling  to  the  attention 
of  both  faculty  and  students  the  opportunity 
of  appolntmenu  to  scientiflc  and  technical 
positions  In  Government.  Summer  work 
programs  in  Government  agencies  provide 
the  college  student  with  a  chance  to  learn 
essentials  of  a  scientific  work  environment 
before  his  academic  program  is  completed 
and  before  he  must  make  a  decision  with 
respect  to  his  Initial  position.  The  practice 
of  sending  senior  scientists  and  technicians 
to  Interested  college  groups  isuch  as  local 
scientific  fraternlUes)  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lectures  on  scientific  developments 
Is  another  means  of  maintaining  faculty 
and  student  contacts.  Continuous  college 
relationships  do  much  to  facilitate  subse- 
quent Oovenunsnt  employment  of  outstand- 
tng  young  graduntes. 

5.  Oovsnunent  as  employer  should  stream- 
line employment  procedures.     Specific  meas- 

to  eliminate  cumbersome  employment 
and  to  reduce  the  time  required 
to  make  an  offer  of  appointment  to  a  scien- 
tist or  tsehttlclan  depend  upon  the  basic 
etvU-semee  regulations  of  the  Jurisdiction. 
Boweeer.  iUnstratlons  may  be  furnished 
whleb  may  have  application  In  many 
agenelss.  In  many  agencies  the  practice 
•slsts  wli«rsl>y  a  position  description  is 
l^ttea  aftar  a  scientist  or  technician  Is 
■sleeted  for  a  position.  This  practice  may 
result  t&  delay  in  actually  putting  the  new 
•eteotist  or  teciuilcal  employee  on  the  Job. 


One  method  utilized  to  redurr  the  time 
element  mentioned  ao<:ve  is  tu  estahlUh  a 
standardized  p^jSitmn  description  to  t>e  used 
for  recruiting  purpo.'^es  Under  this  method 
the  individual  specialized  p<«itlun  de.^rip- 
tion  i.<i  prepared  3  uv  4  niwnths  after  the 
employee  enters  ni  tli-y  Stn-amllnlng  em- 
ployment procedures  nuiy  mean  the  crea- 
tion and  u.-e  of  a  tyj,)0  'f  clvil-sfrvioe  ap- 
p<jintment  which  will  p»^rniit  r;i,-  n-.-i'smg  of 
an  immediate  offer  c,l  eniployment  to  a  scien- 
tist or  technlcUm  w;:hi  ut  resort  to  usual 
competitive  pr^jcedure  .\s  further  llllustra- 
tioii,  provision  may  be  made  for  flexible 
minimum  qualifications  .staiuiards  to  be 
varied  as  conditioiis  warrant. 

6.  Government  iis  employer  should  seek  to 
Improve  the  indlvidu.U  erSciency  of  scientists 
and  technicians  alre.idv  In  Government. 
Such  i.niprovement  nny  be  facilitated 
through  1.11  the  establishment  of  training 
programs,  ibt  utilization  of  scientists  and 
techniCiaiui  at  their  highest  skills,  (ct  pro- 
clsion  lor  the  greater  use  of  administrative 
specialist.s  to  assist  the  sclenti&t  and  tech- 
nician, (d)  reduction  of  administrative  de- 
tail, and  (C)  promotion  of  greater  Job  sat- 
Islaction. 

With  respect  to  the  e.-tabllshment  of 
training  proc;rams,  progress  in  the  physical 
sciences  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
6o  rup:d  that  scientists  and  technicians  do 
not  alwrtjs  posses.s  the  most  recent  k'lcwl- 
edfeje  of  professional  cif  vel'ipment.  The  crea- 
tion of  special  ir. "t:'.  .<f  ..lining  courses,  the 
adoption  of  training  .liretnienti  under  which 
academic  tn.«titution,s  r.fTer  specialized  courses 
duririfc:  and  aitpr  n  'rmal  working  houi^  at 
G)vernmenr  sc  .ei.ti:;.;  establishmenta.  and 
provt.'iion  for  the  Government  scientist  and 
technician  t')  pursue  specialized  study  In 
academic  institutions  and  m  industry — each 
method  signifies  an  approach  to  improving 
Individual  efficiency. 

The  recommendation  that  scientists  and 
technicians  be  utilized  at  their  highest  skills 
recognizes  the  e.xistcnce,  on  occasion,  of 
heavy  administraiive  responsibility.  Im- 
proper s,ipervislon.  lack  of  adequate  plan- 
ning, f-r.il-service  rule-;,  and  other  factors 
which  sometimt's  restrict  professional  work 
assignments  of  scientists  and  techni- 
cians in  Government.  Analysis  of  the  par- 
ticular obstacle  involved  shuuid  lead  to  ad- 
justment of  the  v*'.rl<  aituation  in  jrder  that 
the  scientist  and  teciii.ician  may  be  provided 
with  the  widest  iipi>)rtunity  to  practice  his 
profes.'iional  skill  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

Efficiency  of  the  scientist  and  technician 
In  h;s  field  may  he  unpairec'.  by  the  failure 
o  m.'inaKement  to  provirle  «M.T  assistance  to 
the  scientist  which  rn.iy  relieve  him  of  ad- 
minifitrativ?  detail,  .•\aministratlve  aaslst- 
ants,  scientific  HKlfs.  a;;d  other  administra- 
tive specialLsts  tan  d-.  much  to  aid  the 
scientist  in  his  carrym.^  out  of  a  research 
proi<ram. 

A  certain  amount  ■>:  administrative  detail 
Is  necessary  m  the  administrative  process. 
A  tenlency  in  Government  trequcntlv.  h"w- 
ever.  is  for  ru.e-makers  .md  procedare-writ- 
ers  to  lose  sitjht  of  the  ends  ^f  .icl.mini.stni- 
tion  In  devising  the  mean.s.  Manai;ement 
must  constantly  be  alert  to  reduce  aUniir.is- 
trallve  detail  to  a  minimum  C'.  iisisten;  wuii 
efficient  administrative  practice 

Job  satisfaction  is  a  p(  werful  i.iC'.r  in 
stimulating  individual  eriiclencv  Ir-' .*.- 
ment  according  to  riie  Golden  Rule,  presti- •• 
among  ones  fUow  men.  and  a  feenn.;  of 
partnership  ii;  scientific  unde'takini!  ar«', 
among  others,  elements  In  .success: vil  re- 
search envlronmer.t.  Recognituui  of  t.'.e 
scientist  and  technician  h.s  an  IndivicUiai, 
through  a  well-planned  human-reuiti  ms 
program,  serves  to  Increase  tiie  satisfaction 
derived  from  pny  worth-while  endeavor 

Althotigh  funds  and  facilities  for  sciennric 
programs  can  be  supplied  by  Government  lu 


a  comp:T  .'.-.I'lv  :.li  <rt  period,  to  Incr-"!- <>  ttaa 
supply  '.'.  scientific  ar.d  tecanl'-al  skill  Is  a 
long-term  problem  While  efTort  Is  b^ing 
made  to  solve  titi.s  problem,  extreme  care 
must  be  taken  !  v  Ci' 'verninent  —  a.s  v.  el'  :is 
by  Industry  and  universities— to  develop  tlie 
present  scientific  :ind  technical  Ruin;xiw?T  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent 

It  It  recommended  tliat  c<  i.sid'^ration  of 
the  above  six  techniques  by  G'v  eminent 
agencies  employing  scientists  and  techni- 
cians will  constitute  an  approach  to  a  mo.st 
difficult  challenge  of  a  critical  shorta~  of 
skilled  personnel. 


Irrigation's  Unsung  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ^Rr7CN^ 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.-^ENTATIVES 

Mo'ida'j    hinr  11.  I'JSl 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reniark.s.  I  wi.^h  to 
ia-^ert  in  the  Rfcord  an  aiticle  entitled 
"Irrigation's  Unsunu  Benefit.s,"  by  Lee 
Watenpaugh,  of  Meridian,  Idaho,  which 
appeared  in  ♦h^'  June  19,31  i.s.sue  of  the 
Reclamation  Era  ma:,azine 

Thi.s  is  a  ronden:>ation  of  Mr,  Waten- 
paugh's  recent  ta'k  m  the  .southwestern 
Idaho  dLstric  (  rciiorical  conte.st.  This 
17-year-old  boy  is  leader  of  the  Piiture 
Farmers  of  America  in  Meridian,  luaho. 
vice  president  of  the  Ada  County  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Club,  and  is  milk  tester  for 
the  Veteran.s'  Administration  in  that 
county,  in  addition  to  hiS  many  farm 
chores. 

Having  jtist  recently  yisited  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  wa.s 
greatly  impressed  by  thi.s  article  prais- 
ing tJie  benefits  of  irrigation  A,s  ch.air- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  tiie  Hou^e.  and  as 
former  chairman  of  the  Irritiation  and 
Reclamation  Committee.  I  ha^'e  iiany 
times  stated  that  ;h»^re  are  untold  'ene- 
fits  from  irrigation  and  reclamatii.n  to 
all  of  the  people  in  th.e  Un.'ed  Stales  as 
well  as  the  people  of  the  We.;t.  Ir  tlus 
article  Mr  Watenpaush  effectively 
brines  out  the-e  facts  with  which  I  sO 
wholeheartedly  aiiree. 

The  article  is  a^  follows: 

Irr:c,\tions    Lnsunc    Bfnfi'ts — .\    1T-Vevr- 
Cld   Farmer   Looks  at  Fedfr.\l  Rec  .-.ma- 

TION 

(By  Lei-  VWitenj-auih,  Fvi'.ire  F„ir!n!  r.5  of 
.■^incrua.    Me.'idian,    Idaho  i 

We.  the  future  f.iriners  <if  Atnerici  w!-,,-, 
live  m  the  West,  are  e\;'r  conscious  '  i  lii" 
b'  'i:,"if';I  p.-iirtvicT'.on  of  our  imeated  la.-'d.s 
whirl:  were  reclaimed  through  t.he  t  relebs 
efTorta  of  men  nf  vi.-ion  and  fortitude  Ont 
of  the  deserts  20,',>O0,()O<)  acres  have  been 
reclaimed  it  i.s  e-'iinated  that  20  1)0.000 
more  acres  can  be  made  i'..i  ol,.>om  wiih  the 
ni.ikrir   toach  o:   water 

\V;*lv..ut  these  presently  developed  land,s 
tl^.e  West  W'.vuld  not  be  as  v.'e  n')w  see  it, 
a  V.est  with  Its  many  screen  valleys  vet  as 
emerald"  in  the  Rray  desert-s  which  sui  round 
them  nre«Mi  valleys  sparkliiu  In  the  even- 
i!!.'  With  mvnads  of  scattered  lu'hts-  lights 
in  :i  rr.es  where  wi  cs  prepare  meals  fo:  hun- 
gry  l;^l,•^l),l!icl:,  and   ravenous  children;    lights 
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in  bams  where  strong,  healthy  men  flhiah 
the  work  of  the  day  before  enjoying  the 
quiet  peace  of  the  evening.  Such  scenes 
Indicate  the  direct  benefits  of  Irrigation,  the 
benefits  we  can  readily  see  and  understand. 
In  these  same  green  valleys,  however,  are 
also  cluEters  of  lights;  clusters  of  lights  that 
mark  the  places  where,  during  the  day,  many 
people  work,  shop  and  play-,  places  that  have 
come  Into  being  because  of  the  surrtmndlng 
rich  farm  lands.  The  Inhabitants  of  these 
villages  and  towns  are  the  people  who  han- 
dle the  farm  i»txluce  for  local  use  and  for 
distribution  throughout  America.  In  turn 
these  people,  as  well  as  their  country  neigh- 
bors, use  products  raised  or  manufactured 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States..  This 
creation  of  wealth,  furnishing  of  employ- 
ment and  making  possible  the  establishment 
of  better,  more  successful  homes  are  the 
hidden  benefits  I  wish  to  mention.  They  are 
tenefltfi  we  take  for  granted;  benefits  we 
tco  often  overlook. 

In  the  year  1900  a  trlccranty  area  In  Idaho, 
composed  of  Twin  Falls,  Minidoka,  and 
Gcodlng  Counties,  had  fewer  than  6,000  In- 
habitants and  only  48,000  acres  under  culti- 
vation. By  1940  the  population  had  In- 
creased to  84,000  people  and  C27.000  acres 
of  irrigated  land  had  been  added.  Is  this 
increase  not  impreojlve?  Eighty-four  thou- 
sand people  in  an  area  v/hlch  had  previously 
supported  only  6,000! 

In  this  area  over  one-fcalf  of  the  people  live 
In  tcwns  a  ratio  of  approximately  one  town 
person  to  one  In  the  cotmtry.  These  towns- 
people, over  45.000  of  them,  are  benefitlr^g 
frorn   Irrigated   agrlculttire. 

If  ycu  wish  these  benefits  to  be  stated  in 
term?  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  records  show 
that  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  the  farm, 
Fiichtly  ever  a  dollar  Is  Invested  or  created 
In  the  form  of  urban,  railroad  or  public- 
utility  property.  Moreover,  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  country  property,  over  a  dollar 
is  received  every  year  by  city  folks  In  the 
form  of  fees  and  payrolls,  all  because  the 
irrigated  farms  produce  so  abundantly. 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  with  much 
acctiracy  how  these  Indirect  benefits  affect 
the  people  elsewhere  In  the  United  States, 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  people  of  Irri- 
gated areas  must  have  furniture,  farm  ma- 
chinery. aut.omobUe«,  gasoline,  oranges,  and 
like  products  The  best  estimate  avaUablc  is 
that  it  tttkes  at  least  one  person  outside  the 
area  to  provide  these  things  for  each  person 
within  the  Irrigated  area. 

A  commentary  on  beneflte  to  the  Nation  Is 
that  durlntj  the  last  21  years  the  people  of 
major  Irrigated  areas  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  paid  Into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury enoui;h  Income  taxes  alone  to  equal  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  proiects.  What  a 
tremendous  amount  must  alao  be  realised 
from  revenues  collected  beyond  this  tax. 

Fabulous  as  It  may  seem,  the  Indirect  ben- 
efits of  Irrigation  develojHnent  do  not  end 
here.  In  the  development  of  water  for  these 
farm  lands,  great  dams,  the  largest  In  the 
world,  are  built  to  Impound  water  for  release 
to  hungry  acres.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
stored  water  to  develop  much  needed  power. 
Power  produced  by  water  that  cascades 
through  giant  penstocks  Into  turbines  which 
In  ttirn  revolve  tremendous  generators  that 
whirl  day  In  and  day  out  to  {voduce  elec- 
Ulclty.  Electricity  to  light  homes.  Elec- 
tricity to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry.  Elec- 
tricity for  security  purposes  to  keep  America 
free  and  strong. 

The  purpose  of  constructing  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  was  to  bring  a  million  acres  of 
land  in  the  State  of  Washington  under  irri- 
gation. However.  It  also  made  possible  the 
production  of  power.  It  was  because  of  the 
power  produced  from  waters  behind  this  dam 
tliat  the  production  of  the  atomic  bomb  be- 
came possible.  It  was  partially  because  of 
this  power  that  alumintun,  much  needed  to 
build  airplanes  for  World  War  II.  could  be 
produced. 


In  addition  to  these  there  are  still  other 
benefits.  Crystal  clear  streams  and  reservoirs 
teem  with  trout  for  the  sportsmen's  enjoy- 
ment. Great  dams  hold  back  the  spring  run- 
off and  thmeby  prevent  disastrous  floods,  and 
regulate  the  rivers  for  navigation. 

Having  recognized  these  tremendous  bene- 
fits, both  obvious  and  hidden,  that  are  cre- 
ated throtigh  the  development  of  irrigated 
lands.  Is  there  any  doubt  what  should  be  the 
destiny  of  those  millions  of  acres  still  thirst- 
ing for  svallable  water?  The  great  task  of 
developing  those  thirsty  acres  rests  upon  our 
shoulders — both  the  present  and  future 
farmers  of  America.  We  farmers  must  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  our  dty  nelghbCTs, 
for  they,  too,  mxist  share  this  great  responsi- 
bility. What  a  challenge  to  us  all  to  serve 
our  conununlty,  otn*  Nation — yes;  even  the 
entire  world — In  performing  this  inspiring 
task 


Morally  m  National  aad  World  Af  air* 
Bcfuu  at  Hone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  PICKETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  JaclEsonville.  in  my  district,  and  ail 
Texas  are  singularly  fortunate  to  have 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  banking 
world  a  man  of  such  outstajading  ability, 
character,  and  integrity  as  T.  E.  Acker. 
Mr.  Acker  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Texas  Bank  k  Trust  Co.,  at  Jack- 
sonville. Tex.,  and  was  president  of  the 
Texas  Bankers  Association  194&-53.  The 
Texas  Bankers  Record  printed  an 
article  in  its  May  1951  issue  written  by 
Mr.  Acker  entitled  "Morality  in  National 
and  World  Afiairs  Begins  at  Home."  The 
following  article  is  well  worthy  of  the 
time  required  to  read  it: 
MosALrrr   n«   Nation*!.   *iro   World   ArrAnta 

Bkgtns  at  Horns 
(By  T.  E-  Acker,  chairman  of  the  board.  Texas 
Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Jacksonville;  president, 
Texas  Bankers  Association.  1949-50) 
I  have  wondered  many  times  during  the 
past  few  years  if  Russian  aggression  Is  the 
greatest  menace  that  our  Nation  faces,  or 
is  It  the  lack  of  confidence  so  many  of  our 
people  In  our  leadership  and  our  Govern- 
ment?    History   shows    that   many    nations 
have  passed  into  oblivion  because  people  lost 
confidence,  and  because  of  rottenness  Inside 
their  nations,  rather  than  from  outside  ag- 
gression. 

The  other  day  a  farmer  friend  dropped 
Into  the  bank  to  discuss  making  some  Im- 
provements on  his  place,  but  he  wasn't  sure 
whether  he  ought  to  undertake  the  Job  right 
now.  ""ThingB  are  so  mixed  up."  he  said. 
"The  boy's  getting  ready  to  go  into  the  Army 
•  •  •  wouldn't  take  a  deferment  if  he 
could  get  one  •  •  •  hired  help's  hard  to 
get  •  •  •  prices  are  mighty  high  •  •  • 
and  I  havent  any  idea  about  what's  going  to 
happen.  I  ^lst  don't  know  wheth«  it's  a 
good  Idea  to  take  on  anything  new." 

This  was  a  man  who  had  fought  In  the 
First  World  War.  who  had  weathered  ttkt  de- 
pression, and  the  last  gr«it  war.  Now  he 
seemed  tired  and  actually  afraid  of  the  next 
few  years.  Althoa^  It  seemed  that  every 
factor  in  his  partlctilar  picture  pointed  to 
economic  sectirlty.  he  was  unsure.  As  we 
talked,  it  occiirred  to  me  that  this  man  was 
Uke  a  lot  of  us.    The  continuing  cry  of  crisis. 


wfaleb  we've  been  bearing  for  2S  years  has 
taken  Its  toll.  We  are  battered  by  eo  many 
countcrcurrents  of  prapafmnda  that  we 
wonder  what  to  believe.  We  know  that  this 
country  today  has  the  most  respooslble  )ob 
it  has  ever  had  in  world  affairs.  But  the 
domestic  gee  and  ^aw  has  left  us  wondertnc 
who's  right  about  the  role  «•  have  to  {day. 

Some  at  that  confidence  we've  had  In  our 
inevitable  rlghtness  as  a  country  seems  to 
have  declined.  We  are  more  given  to  won- 
der than  to  decision.  Decision  is  easy  to 
make  if  we  can  count  certain  factors  ooo- 
stant.  One,  the  most  important  factor.  Is 
our  basic  Christianity.  As  long  as  we  keep 
that  as  a  Nation  we  have  a  strong  base  on 
wtilch  to  build  our  decision.  Here  Is  our 
hope. 

Another  extremely  Important  factor  is 
confidence  in  ourselves  as  a  Nation,  and  in 
the  Oovemment  through  wtiich  we  all  ex- 
press ourselves.  It  Is  the  decline  in  our 
confidence  in  Oovenunent,  and  our  flaunt- 
ing of  ttte  Oovemment,  which  concerns  me 
more  than  anything  else  these  days.  Unless 
we  can  have  confidence  in  otir  leadership, 
we  must  necessarily  present  a  divided  front 
to  the  world  we're  trying  to  lead.  Today 
there  is  a  widespread  lack  of  confidence.  We 
must  vote  fat  men  in  whom  we  can  have  full 
confidence. 

I  have  tried  to  think  d  the  factors  which 
have  led  to  what  I  think  is  a  decline  In 
conflctence  here  in  America.  It  Is  not  a  lack 
of  t>elief  In  our  ccmstitutional  processes.  It 
Is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  way  these 
processes  are  administered.  Our  problem, 
then,  traces  to  the  rulings  of  men,  not  to  the 
system  of  our  laws.  It  seems  that  we  are 
afraid.  Pear  breeds  suspicion.  Suspicion 
undermines  and  wrecks  confidence  in  any- 
thing. Basically,  I  believe,  we  fear  things 
we  dont  know.  We  fear  totalitarianism  be- 
cause it  is  strange,  because  it  operates  be- 
hind a  mask  tixat  seeks  to  cover  its  real  in- 
tentions. When  we  analyze  it  and  under- 
stand It.  we  no  longer  fear  it;  we  fight  it. 
or  we  try  to  deal  with  It  openly.  We  know 
totalitarianism  is  contrary  to  our  Christian 
principles,  so  we  fight  It  knowingly  on  that 
score. 

But  in  a  mixtiire  of  fear  and  light  we  be- 
come almost  frenzied.  I  am  dlsttirbed  at 
what  seems  to  be  a  growing  fear  of  our  neigh- 
bors, a  questioning  of  everyone's  motives. 
TotaUtarlanism  lias  instilled  this  fear  deep 
within  us.  Some  of  us  today  seem  to  be 
unwlilL'Jg  to  accept  men  at  their  face  value. 
We  keep  wondering  what  they  really  are 
tbiTiking  behind  their  masks  ot  wcrds.  And 
this  questioning  does  not  stop  with  studying 
tlie  a[K>tives  of  our  enemies.  We  question 
the  motives  of  those  right  abo  t  us.  and 
probably  J\»stly  so,  because  of  widespread  cor- 
nqptlon  in  high  circles  at  our  Government 
and  in  society  in  general. 

Here,  it  seems.  Is  a  deeply  rooted  problem 
for  us.  We  have  lost  faith,  somehow,  in  each 
other.  And  as  we  seek  to  differ  with  those 
about  us  on  personal  matters,  we  extend  our 
dilferenoes  to  i>olitlcal  and  economic  areas. 
We  are  wont  to  condemn  those  with  whom 
we  disagree.  In  extreme  cases  this  lisads  to 
pers(»ia:.  abuse.  If  we  cant  win  support  for 
our  views,  we  set  out  to  destroy  those  with 
whom  we  differ. 

The  dtlsen  today  is  so  mauled  by  it* 
charge  and  coimtMCliarge  of  tliosc  who 
Jockey  for  economic  and  political  superiority 
that  he  Is  left  in  doubt.  The  bitterness  of 
the  difference  between  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  and  larcaen  shakes  confidence 
in  all.  The  public's  confidence  In  btislness. 
shaken  by  the  great  depression,  was  slew  to 
rebuild.  The  excesses  of  organised  labor  in 
the  late  thirties  and  the  years  of  World  War 
n  shook  ctmfldence  among  the  dtlzena  to- 
ward labor  leaders.  The  fanner  has  been  the 
victim  at  both  these  suspicions.  Lalfor 
and  or  businessmen  tiave  pointed  the  fiz^et 
at  the  farmer  as  the  catiae  cf  the  econoonic 
problems,  and  vice  versa. 
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In  tu  fllfht  from  confidence  tn  bustneu- 
D«n  Xh»  public  rusb«<J  be«dlong  toward  con« 
fld«nc«  IJ  a  beneficent  Ocvermneit.  Yet 
XhiM  confidence  has  been  shaken  by  tbe  con- 
stant baraasmcnt  o(  Ooverrunent  by  pressure 
froupe  of  all  sorts — local  Interest.  labor,  busl- 
nsas.  farmers.  Aiid  within  the  levels  of 
Government  ttaell  we  bare  found  the  bitter- 
est differences,  between  tne  Congress  and  the 
President,  each  b^rttlrt?  the  other:  between 
local  communities  and  States:  between 
States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  In  the 
pi-ocess  even  the  august  Supreme  Court 
(Which  the  Nation  usrt!  to  feel  wa«  a  bafk- 
itof)  at^alnst  the  excesses  of  Its  economic  a  id 
political  pressure  groups)  seems  to  have 
fallen  from  confidence  through  new  legal 
principles  which  march  sway  from  precedent 
and  bend  Instead  toward  election  returns. 
Generally,  there  seems  to  be  a  declining  re- 
spect for  elected  constitutional  authority. 
Scnaeboor  the  Idea  seems  abroad  to  get  by 
with  all  you  can  before  you  get  caught,  then 
vote  against  the  man  who  catches  you. 

Somewhere  tn  this  melee,  the  citizen  gets 
loctr— cmiM^t  between  economic  pressure 
grtMips.  the  Govemmsrit,  the  inter-  and 
Intra-goTemmental  wrangling,  and  the  in- 
deflnlteneas  uf  the  law.  Certainly,  the  citi- 
■ens  to  par:  at  the  pressure  groups.  But  he 
Is  InTolTvd  as  a  soldier  In  no-man  s  land. 
Be  Is  trapped  between  the  firing  lines.  If 
lie  stands  up.  be  gets  shct.  If  he  stays  pui. 
he  gets  run  over.  If  he  delays  doing  any- 
tblng.  there's  a  sniper  on  each  side  who'll 
shoot  at  him  first  and  a^k  questions  later 
as  to  whether  he's  a  friend  or  a  foe. 

Recently,  we've  been  aroused  by  a  decline 
In  our  political  morals.  We  have  learned 
of  men  who  Influence  Government  policies 
and  Government  loans  for  a  fee.  of  gamblers' 
domination  of  some  of  our  great  cities,  of 
Illegal  liquor  tr»flk:  unde-  policy  protection. 
<tf  tax  evasion — and  what  have  you.  All  of 
these  vrace  to  selfishness — selfishness  of  in- 
dividuals, selflahness  of  cliques  and  groups. 
Tliey  operate  on  a  profit  motive,  but  it  I5  a 
profit  motive  of  "the  public  be  damned  " 
rather  than  a  profit  motive  of  responsible 
eltlB?nshlp. 

So  we  say  our  Oovem»rer<t  lacks  Integrity. 
Well,  have  some  of  us  as  Individuals  lost 
Integrity,  or  moral  sense  toC  The  political 
morals  of  a  democratic  repMbllc.  it  seems  to 
me.  must  reflect  to  some  degree  the  moral 
standards  ot  Its  Individual  citizens.  As  we 
eondemn  the  loss  of  moral  standards  In  high 
plaoea.  can  we  not  look  askance  at  our  rising 
divorce  rates,  at  Increases  In  gambling,  at 
selflahness  In  Individuals  who  seek  exorbitant 
profits  In  shady  or  "f&st "  dealing^  Boot- 
lagglnC  wouldn't  flourish  if  someone  dldn  t 
patronise  a  bootlegger.  Gambling  wouldn't 
flourish  If  someone  didn't  place  a  bet.  Dt- 
Toroe  wouldn't  flourish  If  loose  laws  didn't 
encourage  people  to  patronize  courts,  and 
If  more  attmitlon  were  given  to  preparations 
for  marrisfe  than  to  the  Ides  it  can  be  ended 
almost  at  wllL 

If  we  are  to  develop  character  In  our  Oov- 
•mmeat.  we  cannot  hope  to  do  it  by  one 
•lection.  At  heart,  the  problem  Is  one  of 
developtng  character  among  the  people  of 
the  country.  This  Is  essential;  We  are  going 
to  have  to  strike  at  selfishness  In  the  orga- 
nlflsd  and  personal  relations  of  people  with 
one  anothsr  If  we  are  to  bring  the  level  of 
morality  tn  otir  Government  to  what  we 
wish. 

Ooafldanee  In  government,  in  addition  to 
prssantlng  a  soUd  front  to  the  world.  U  an 
•oooomle  Dsemslty  at  home.  All  the  factors 
at  eoooomte  life  turn  on  governmental 
standards.  Tba  Fsderal  Government  today 
is  so  vaat  tJUt  no  individual  really  under- 
stands all  Its  operattona.  It  uses  between 
flfty  sad  M  binion  dollars  a  year.  That 
mootf  ssisartslly  is  beyond  voter  control.  It 
Isalmoat  bsyood  ooagresslonal  control.  Con- 
grass  basal  the  staff  nor  the  auditing  system 
to  sse  wbare  it  all  goes,  oi  how  much  comes 
t*s  aspsndlture.     Congress  hasn  t  the 


;ime  In  the  complexity  of  letjl.'slat'.r^;  f  r 
world  leadership  to  bother  with  digging  the 
details  out  piece  by  piece  Generally  tae 
only  way  expenditures  can  be  cut  Is  through 
elimination  of  some  services.  And  here  we 
run  Into  the  pressure  groups  agal:!,  'We 
complain  of  higher  ta.xes  yet  slpr.  petitl  ';;s 
asking  for  more  Federal  expenditure  or.  ur 
river-bed  developmcnt.s;  we  defeat  a  C  11- 
gressman  who  dix>sn't  ge^  a  Federal  project 
for  every  county  In  hi.s  district. 

If  we  a.s  Individuals  are  willing  to  .surretuler 
our  subsidy  checks,  our  Federal  aid  ha:.(l- 
outs.  our  statistical  and  marketing  rerwir*-, 
mllliary  units  in  our  local  parades  we  n.-cht 
trim  the  cost  somewhat  But  if  these  .-.frv- 
ices  are  curtailed,  what  would  happen'  C  an 
the  farmer  si.rvivt»  wi'hovit  subsidy? 
Whether  he  thinks  so  Is  the  zxndt  to  whether 
he  would  vote  for  a  Coneressnian  who  cut 
them  out.  Can  we  build  State  highways 
without  Federal  aid''  I  think  so.  hut  will 
the  cement  manufacturer  and  the  highway 
engineers  take  the  pressure  ij3  Congress  for 
more   highway  funds'" 

In  the  vastne3.T  of  Federal  operation.s,  we 
hear  much  of  the  scandal  and  the  incident 
of  treason  or  disservice  We  h-^ar  little  of  the 
broad  attainments.  Ou.-  reporting  facilities 
on  Federal  operations  are  extensive,  but  they 
aren't  exac  They  'Are  propa=;,i::da  machines 
on  one  side,  disclosure  machines  on  the 
other  The  cor.<:re.ssii)n.il  ;n',e:;*ii:ation  Is 
one  c'  our  most  importan*  governmental 
processes  It  is  a  function  of  governmen'. 
It  is  a  public  matter.  It  ouaht  to  be  spread 
jS/^.jt  t^  sh^rv  how  the  svstem  works 

But  the  Investigation  must  be  honest.  It 
must  not  be  rigged  It  mus*-  not  assassinate 
character  for  political  or  seUlsli  purpose. 
The  nubile  Intere.st  must  dominate  it  and  on 
a  level  of  pure  inquiry  Otherwise  it  loses  Its 
basic  value  to  o...-  reason  f-T  havin?  It 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  government 
today  isn't  necessarily  the  fault  of  poli- 
ticians I  dare  say  a  government  of  bank- 
ers, of  ministers,  of  pr'jfessors.  of  business- 
men, of  farmers,  of  labor  leaders,  or  of  the 
ladles'  auxilia'^  would  run  ir^tu  the  same 
situation.  For  each  such  a;overnment  would 
be  dominated  by  *he  relatively  narrow  out- 
look of  each  profession  or  c.Ulln?  I'  would, 
perforce,  be  a  government  of  and  V>y  .special 
Interest. 

We  don't  need  necessar;lv  ";o  ^e'  riri  of  pol- 
iticians 7.'c  n.ed  better  p-liticians.  We 
won't  get  them  until  we  elect  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  character  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  what  each  man  can  ijet  for  us  as  indi- 
viduals We  must  rid  ourselveN  of  selfish 
politicians  sureiv  But  to  d  •  r  we  have  to 
rid  ourselves  of  selfish  ide  >s  in  voting  for 
them  Only  when  we  a.'?  a  pe<  ;  ie  boast  col- 
lective character  can  we  expert  ;  vir  Ck)vern- 
ment  to  reflect  that  character 

Our  Christianity,  in  other  wird.<  must  ex- 
tend to  our  busines.";  and  individual  and  V'lt- 
Ing  concepts.  Only  when  we  have  that  indi- 
vidual and  governmental  character  can  we 
really  sincerely  expect  the  res'  if  'he  -x  -id 
to  regard  us  as  we  want  to  be  rtv.irded  If 
we  *Hiii  to  be  iiie  world  s  leadintj  :  r.-e  for 
right  and  goodness,  we  as  citizens  iiiu.«t  be 
right  and  good  Moralltv,  in  Ciove:  i.nient 
and  world  affairs,  begins  at  lior.e. 


Prayer  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  coNNicrictTT 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRE-SENTATTVES 

Friday.  April  14.  19St 

Mr  PATTERSON.     Mr  Speaker,  oft- 
times  children  have  the  insight  which 


wo  adulr..,  lack.    We  become  so  engroj 
uitii  our  problem.s  that  we  for's'et  t 
younu'    people    are   concerned    over 
.same    things    that   concern    us.     Tl 
lives  are  not  entirely  devoted  to  play 
other  childhsh  pleasures. 

A  ca.se  in  point  i.s  ViVidly  illustratet 
the  foilovvini,'  prayer  written  by  12-j 
Old  'Teddy'  Townsend.  of  Naugati 
Conn  Thi.s  Prayer  for  Peace  was  prlr 
m  the  St  Pauls  Evangelican  Luthe 
Church  Bulletin  for  June  3.  and 
piesc.es  the  thought  which  occupies 
of  U5  in  these  tryin.a  days: 

P.HAYER    F' >R    Peace 
(By    Teddy"  Townsend) 
Dear  heavenly  Father,  we  come  before  1 
In  the  name  ol  Jesus  Christ  our  Savior. 
ask    Thee    to    destroy    the    evil    and    se! 
plans  of  the  enemy  and  bring  peace  to 
war-torn    land       Protect    all    Christian    I 
In  the  service  of  our  country.     We  a.sk  1 
to    bless    our    President    and    the    Cong! 
direct    their    thoughts    along    the    path.> 
peace    and    keep    them    near    to    Thee, 
Prince  of  Peace.     We  ask  Thee  to  forglv 
our  many  sins  and  help  us  to  live  in  p 
and    love    with    all    men.      We    ask    this 
Jesus'  sake.     A.r.en. 
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President's  Power  To  Impose  Contrds 


EXTE>;SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

T    WF.ST    VIRCINIA 

I.N   IHE    SFN.^TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Md'iduy.  June  11.  1951 

Mr  KILGORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.>ent  to  have  printec  m 
the  Appendi.ic  of  the  Record  an  editcnal 
entitled  "President  Must  Have  Controls 
Law."  publi.^lied  in  the  Parkersburi^'  W. 
Va  »  Sentinel  of  June  7.  1951. 

There  bem.:  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec  )rd, 
as  follows: 

President  Must  Have  Controls   Lav 

Unless  the  signs  are  being  misread.  Con- 
gress is  not  ready  to  renew  the  President's 
expiring  authority  to  lmpo.se  stitT  controls  on 
the  economy. 

If  the  Korean  war  Is  still  blazing  wher  the 
June  deadline  au-rives.  the  administratu  n  is 
expected  to  get  some  kind  of  defense  prcxluc- 
tlon  measure,  albeit  a  mild  one 

But  should  the  war  by  some  chanc''  be 
ended  by  that  date,  the  conviction  Is  st  ong 
In  many  quarters  that  Congress  W(  uld  a. low 
control   leeislation  to  die 

The  risk  in  either  course  Is  grave.  Tl:ie 
real  brunt  of  the  defense  production  prosrun 
will  only  begin  to  be  felt  this  fiUl  and  bey  md. 
The  ktre.itest  inflationary  pressures— and 
hence  the  biggest  need  for  control  powtrs — 
lie  ahead 

Appureiuly  seme  Capital  lawmakers  are 
already  art^'Ulng  that  if  the  Korean  war  ■  uds 
the  defense  protjram  can  be  curtailed,  .ith 
consequent  ea.sink;  of  Inflationary  forces 

The  men  who  take  this  position  appear  to 
h  ive  mi.^sed  the  jjoint  (.f  the  re>irman.ent 
eff  rr'  I'  is  onlv  indirectly  related  to  Kt  rea 
its  primary  aim  is  to  prepare  the  United 
States  and  Its  Allies  for  possible  war  'vith 
the   Sov;et    Union 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  general  war 
and  it.s  hukfe  armament  demands.  Korea  Is  a 
drop  m  the  bucket  Had  our  concern  lieen 
si:n!'!v  '-  .kim);-:v  the  armies  fighting  tl  ere. 
our  vi>'  rearm  imetu  would  never  have  Teen 
undertaken. 
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Peace  In  Korea  would  not  end  the  threat  of 

Russian  aggression,  any  more  than  did  the 
lifting  of  the  Berlin  blockade.  Eight  now. 
In  fp.ct,  the  trouble  in  oU-rlch  Iran  is  a  po- 
tentially greater  menace  to  western  security 
than  anything  that  might  happen  In  Korea. 
And  who  can  say  where  new  dliScultles  may 
flare  tomorrow? 

This  contest  with  Russia  is  a  test  of 
whether  we  are  men  or  boys.  No  adtilt  citi- 
zen who  understands  the  nature  of  oiir  Com- 
munist enemy  would  think  seriously  of  aban- 
doning the  defense  program  because  we  had 
managed  to  turn  back  one  small  aggressive 
thrust — In  Korea. 

That  program  miist  be  carried  forward  as 
originally  projected.  The  strength  it  will 
give  us  Is  the  greatest  assvirance  of  real  peace 
we  are  likely  to  find.  For  only  a  desperate 
Stalin  would  be  fool  enough  to  move  against 
an  America  really  prepared. 

The  defense  program  spells  Inflationary 
pressure.  80  we're  back  where  we  started. 
Lawmakers  who  oppose  equipping  the  ad- 
ministration with  adequate  control  powers 
are  daring  the  whirlwind. 

A  citizen  anxious  for  the  security  and  the 
economic  stability  of  his  country  can  hardly 
view  such  an  attitude  with  indifference. 
Charitably,  he  might  conclude  that  most 
such  lawmakers  just  don't  understand  the 
economic  forces  at  work.  But  he  might  de- 
cide th.-it  some  of  them  simply  don't  care. 


Annual  Memorial  Day  Service  of  the 
Dewey  Camp  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, Altoona,  Pa.,  May  27,  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PINltSTLViMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Monday.  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  Memorial  Day  services  this 
yeor  was  th.Tt  of  the  Dewey  Camp  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Altoona.  Pa.. 
May  27.  1951. 

I  was  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of 
delivering  the  following  address  on  that 
occasion  1 
itTMcmiKL    DAT    Address    bt    RmuareTTTATivi 

Jamfs  E.  V.an  Zandt.  or  Ptnnstlvakia 

Comrades,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  In  Join- 
ing you  comrades  of  the  Dewey  Camp 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  Ln  this  an- 
nual tribute  to  those  comrades  who  have 
answered  the  last  great  call.  I  am  reminded 
that  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  as  I  stood  on 
this  very  spot,  I  asked  that  we  take  inven- 
tory of  our  national  greatness  and  the  future 
of  America. 

I  reminded  you  that  literally  the  powder 
of  World  War  II  was  still  anoklng.  and  the 
wounds  of  our  comrades  had  not  yet  healed: 
yet  we  talked  of  tomorrow's  battle  with  some 
nations  preparing  for  the  third  world  war. 

It  is  painfully  true  that  less  than  30  days 
after  last  year's  obeervance  by  Dewey  Camp, 
cur  country  found  Itself  involved  In  the 
Korean  conflict — termed  ty  some  a  "police 
action"— but  in  reality,  a  full-fledged  war. 
still  raging,  and  which  haa  resulted  In  some 
70  000  American  casualties.  10,000  of  whom 
are  listed  as  dead.  In  the  opinion  a*  many, 
the  Korean  war  is  simply  a  stepping  st<me 
to  world  war  m,  which  If  not  averted,  can 
result  m  a  global  struggle  too  devaetlnf  to 
contemplate. 

It  Is  53  years  ago.  since  you  members  of 
Dewey  Camp  returned  home,  from  the  ma- 


laria-infested swampe  and  Jungles,  after  a 
clear-cut  vlctc^y  over  the  Spanish  forces 
that  liad  challenged  the  security  of  Amer- 
ica. Since  that  time,  two  major  wars  have 
been  lought  by  your  sons  and  grandsons, 
many  of  whom  are,  at  this  moment,  engaged 
in  defense  of  their  country  in  the  rice  pad- 
dies of  Korea. 

Unfortunately,  there  haa  never  been  writ- 
ten enough  history  about  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  with  the  result  that  too  few  peo- 
ple realise  that  458.000  of  the  flower  of 
American  youth  entered  this  country's  first 
war  for  humanity,  and  that  every  last  man 
was  a  volunteer.  Today  only  a  few  over 
100.000  of  you  survive,  and  with  the  death 
rate  of  over  a  thousand  monthly,  your  ranks 
are  thinning  a£  age  Ukes  its  toll 

You  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
■War  entered  the  conflict  at  a  time  when  our 
Armed  Forces  were  pitifully  we:ik  on  land 
and  sea.  Your  ranks  were  comf>osed  solely 
of  volunteers,  whose  courage  and  resource- 
fulness enabled  you  to  face  Spain,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  greatest  military  powers  on 
earth,  and  win  a  speedy  and  complete  vic- 
tory. You  fought  against  the  best  that  the 
master  strategists  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
could  produce,  despite  the  fact  that  you  had 
very  little  equipment.  You  volujateers  freed 
captive  peoples  and  made  possl'ole  a  peace 
that  lasted  for  20  long  years. 

By  yoxir  victory,  you  contributed  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation,  and  in  doing  so  not  only 
made  us  a  first-class  power  but  convlrwed 
the  American  people  of  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  at  ail  times,  an  a<:iequate  na- 
tional defense.  You  were  truly  the  first  ex- 
peditionary force  to  follow  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  foreign  soil.  As  a  result,  you  re- 
turned home  with  a  greater  appreciation  of 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  a  deeper  understarding  of  the 
meaning  of  real  Americanism. 

For  over  50  years,  in  every  «alk  of  life, 
you  veterans  of  the  Spanish-An.erican  War 
tavo  carried  on  a,s  citizens  of  your  com- 
munity. Ycu  have  provided  leadership  that 
has  helped  build  America  to  grrpter  heights, 
because  you  were  imbued  with  a  desire  to 
preserve  for  the  generations  to  come,  a  na- 
tion of  united  people  and  one  that  would 
be  strong  internally  and  capable  of  repelling 
any  threat  to  our  national  eiLi£t:ence. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  1931,  you  com- 
rades of  the  Spanish-American  War.  with 
an  average  age  of  74  years,  stand  alongside 
of  your  fellow  Amcrlc!?ns  in  presenting  a 
bulwark  of  strength  against  the  fuzzy  think- 
ers and  pressure  groups  that  vould  merge 
your  Government  with  other  fort  Ign  nations, 
destroy  its  sovereignty,  and  replace  Old  Glory 
with  an  International  banner. 

These  fuEzy  thinkers  who  are  in  reality 
tools  of  M0SC0-.7.  have  sown  the  seeds  of  for- 
eign Ideologies  to  the  extent  that  today  we 
find  we  are  not  only  a  confused  and  divided 
Nation,  but  are  bewildered  and  astounded,  as 
we  reallJje  the  progress  the  puppets  of  the 
Kremlin  have  made  in  iooling  tae  American 
people. 

If  the  American  people  had  practiced  the 
same  degree  of  vigilance  as  you  liave  exerted. 
our  country  would  not  have  experienced  such 
a  wave  of  Indifference  which  today  Is  a  matter 
of  national  concern 

Our  IndUTerent  attitude  is  revealed  by  our 
failure  to  get  excited  over  tLe  exposure  of 
persons  appointed  to  high  places  In  oxir  Gov- 
ernment, who  have  succumbed  to  temptation 
In  accepting  tH-itxa.  foe  exerting  tlieir  In- 
fluence In  a  questionable  manniT. 

Then,  too,  we  hardly  lift  an  eyebrow,  as 
we  read  of  the  l>etrayal  of  our  country  by 
trusted  Government  onployecs.  who  wlille 
in  the  custody  of  secret  informaUon.  hav«, 
for  personal  gain,  fumtebed  soch  data  to 
foreign  agents  wad  especislly  to  representa- 
tives of  a  coontay  thst  poses  the  grcatsst 
threat  to  our  national  exlfrtence  ever  rec- 
orded. 


Yes,  comrades,  that  old  rplrlt  of  real 
Americanism  that  you  manifested  in  the  days 
of  1898  and  1899  and  which  you  have  care- 
fully nurtured  through  the  years,  was  never 
at  a  greater  premium  than  It  Is  today.  We 
need  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  patriotism  in 
the  breast  of  every  American.  If  we  are  to 
successfully  defend  this  country  agalnct  the 
menace  of  fuzzy  thinkers  who  knowingly,  or 
unknowingly,  are  dupes  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  Join  you  members 
of  Dewey  Camp.  In  your  hnnual  tribute  to 
your  departed  comrades,  let  It  be  the  occa- 
sion for  all  of  us  to  search  our  conscience 
and  to  make  certain  that  cur  interest  and 
enthusiasm  will  always  he  directed  toward 
the  preservation  of  this  great  Republic  for 
which  you  and  the  veterans  of  other  wars 
ha'-e  given  so  much. 

Let  us  pray  to  God  above,  imploring  Him 
to  keep  America  a  strong  and  solvent  Nation, 
so  that  under  Its  leadership,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  may  be  led  out  of  the  wilderness 
of  fear  and  despair,  into  an  era  of  universal 
peace  and  happiness. 


laflatioB  Is  Real  Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  L  SITTLER,  JR. 

or  PSMNSTLVANIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  May  24, 1951 

Mr.  SITTLER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Union  town  Evening  Standard, 
my  home-town  newspaper,  appears  to 
have  a  rather  solid  grasp  of  economic 
conditions,  and  under  uimcimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  May  7  Issue 
of  the  Uniontown  Evening  Standard  en- 
titled "Inflation  Is  Real  Danger."  This. 
I  believe,  is  the  real  truth  and  if  we 
spend  more  time  making  America  strong 
from  within,  rather  than  worrying  about 
forces  from  without,  we  shall  have  not 
only  a  richer  life  here  but  a  stronger 
country  and  a  far  more  superior  country: 
Inflation  Is  Real  Dakcb 

No  economic  expert  believes  the  inflation 
threat  Is  ended  in  this  country.  On  the 
contrary,  the  feeling  la  widespread  that  as 
defense  orders  swell  in  the  months  ahead  the 
inflation  spiral  will  soar  to  new  helghu 

The  evidence  pointing  that  way  Ls  available 
to  all,  including  every  Member  cf  Congress. 
r:  4  Important  economic  factors  lead  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

Yet  in  the  fac«;  of  this  evidence,  wtiat  is 
Congress  doing  or  planning  to  do  to  curb 
inflation? 

President  Trtunan  asked  for  a  minimum 
of  110.000,000.000  la  new  taxes,  partly  t^  put 
the  defense  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  ta^ls 
and  pertly  as  an  anti-Inflation  weapon.  Re- 
ports emerging  from  the  tax-writing  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  indicate  hell  be 
fortunate  to  get  a  blU  calltng  for  a  half  or 
two-thirds  of  that  rum. 

It's  well  known  that  existing  farm  parltT 
price  law  is  one  of  the  biggest  bars  to  ade- 
quate control  cf  the  price  Etructure.  But 
again,  sounds  emanating  from  Capitol  BUI 
make  It  plain  little  wUl  be  done  to  clamp  s 
tight  celling  cm  food  prtces. 

Goremment  spending  Is  a  to>p«c  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  BUiny  lawmakers.  Botae  at 
them  have  been  harping  on  It  for  aswiy  two 
decades.  But  the  tronide  is  they  never  do 
anything  about  It  except  talk.  The  econ- 
omists agree  that  here,  agaic,  is  a  fleLI 
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Inflation  could  be  affected  through  reduction 
of  outUiys. 

Con^eu  each  vear  playg  a  little  game  In 
the  name  of  economy.  The  House  Appro- 
pnatlonj  Committee  reports  out  certain  bills 
covering  various  agencies,  advertising  sharp 
reduction*  from  the  President  s  budget  esti- 
mates of  January.  These  are  presented  aa 
■avKigs. 

What  follows  thereafter  Is  l^ss  well  adver- 
tised. Often  the  Senate  simp.y  restores  the 
cuts  and  they're  forgotten,  bometlmes  the 
reductlona  actually  represent  lowered  de- 
partment estimates,  but  the  'lawmakers  taxe 
the  credit.  In  many  case*  the  slashes  are 
really  guesses  that  money  neetla  in  particu- 
lar agencies  will  not  be  as  gre.it  us  the  ad- 
ministration thinks. 

If  the  guesses  tu-n  out  to  be  wron:::.  then 
the  affected  agencies  simply  return  Uter  lor 
more  money.  And  they  ttet  It.  in  so-called 
deficiency  apprcpnatlon  bills  which  are  acted 
upon  with  much  less  fanfare  than  the  maji.r 
bills  passed  each  year.  Those  deticienry 
measures  cover  a  multitude  of  quietly  cor- 
rected mistakes.  Some  are  department  er- 
rors, but  plenty  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Congress. 

Scanning  congressional  achievements  and 
plans  this  year  on  the  antl-lnflatlon  front. 
one  can  only  conclude  that  our  lawmakers 
do  not  Intend  to  grapple  seriously  with  the 
booming  cost  of  the  things  we  live  by 

Since  they  ran  read  the  signs  of  inflatlfn 
as  well  as  th»  next  fellow,  we  must  assume 
either  that  they  want  a  certain  amount  of 
•ddltlona!  inflation,  or  that  they  haven't 
the  gumption  to  do  anything  drastic  about  It. 

Price  rises  may  rot  us  of  from  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  military  ■"hardxare"  were  sup- 
posed to  get  under  the  President's  current 
defense  program.  If  that  happens,  the  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  will  be  gone  Just  as 
■rurely  as  If  they  had  been  bombed  to  pieces 
by  enemy  aircraft. 

Should  a  new  inflation  gnaw  away  at  the 
hard  substance  of  our  defense,  the  thoughts 
of  the  American  people  may  well  ij;o  back  to 
the  casual  attitude  their  lawmakers  exhibited 
in  thU  spring  of  1951.  while  there  was  still 
a  chance  to  do  something  about  it. 


Hmm  ConuttM  oa  Africnltiire  Issoes 
Fi«Aif«  M  Beef  Prices — Recommends 
Ordn  B«  Resdaded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THB  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11.  1951 

Mr.     HOEVEN.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Houae  Committee   on   Agriculture   has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  orders  of  the  Office  of  Price 
fitabaiaatioo  on  beef  and  cattle  prices. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
committee  heard   Mr.   Michael  V.   Di- 
Salle.  Director.  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion; Mr.  Erie  Johnston.  Administrator. 
Economic    StabtUzation    Agency;     Mr. 
Arval  SrUcson.  Assistant  Director.  Pood 
and   Restaurant   Division,   OPS:    Hon. 
Charles  F.  Brannan.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture: and  other  Government  officials. 
The  eommlltat  has  also  heard  beef -cat- 
tle   braedfn   and    producers,    feeders, 
■iauffhtartn.  prooertors.  packers,  butch- 
era.  and  retailers.    The  committee  ex- 
an  Invitation  to  consumers  and 


official  representatives  of  con.sumer 
groups  to  appear  and  testify.  All  per- 
sons appearing  before  ihe  conim:ttPe 
were  afforded  a  full  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  views,  facts  fitrurps,  and  argu- 
ments. No  witnes.s  other  than  Guvern- 
men:  ofScials  appea.-ed  ;n  favor  of  the 
roll- back  orders.  On  ilie  other  hand, 
numerous  w:tntS5f"s  representing  all 
segments  of  :he  beef  indui":-y  appeared 
m  oppa'itiOn  to  the  orders. 

The  comnTiiuee  fully  considered  all  of 
the  ewdence  M;bmitt.ed  and  upon  the 
basis  of  such  ev: deuce  made  the  follow- 
ing findmirs  of  fact: 

First  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  beef 
to  meet  the  unprecedented  consumer  de- 
mand. 

Second.  The  order  is  not  calculated  to 
bnn.::;  about  an  increase  m  production. 
On  the  contrary,  such  orders  will  result 
in  an  immediate  reductn.^n  m  the  amo'int 
of  beef  produced  for  market 

Third.  Roll-back  orders  have  already 
resulted  in  a  shortatje  of  bet^f  available 
to  consumers  throu^^h  legitimate  chan- 
nels of  trade. 

Fourth.  The  supply  and  rii.>tr;but.on 
situation  created  by  such  ord-rs  will  lead 
to  consumer  rationing,  more  Govern- 
ment controls,  and  rapid  expans;on  of 
black  markets. 

Fifth.  The  roll-back  order  of  May  20. 
1951.  is  not  designed  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  beef  to  the  consumer  but  to  restore  the 
margins  and  profits  of  packers,  proces- 
sors, and  distributors.  The  retail  selling 
price  which  the  order  puts  :nto  effect  will 
actually  authorize  increases  m  consumer 
costs  of  many  retail  cuts  of  beef 

Sixth.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  roll-back  orders  were  des!::ned  i-ir 
the  purpose  of  re.storinj:  margins  and 
profits  of  packers,  proce.vsors.  and  han- 
dlers, these  groups  are  opposed  to  tiie 
order. 

S?v.-nth.  Instead  of  aidinsr  the  pack- 
■^rs.  processors,  and  handlers,  the  orders 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
operate  in  compliance  with  OPS  regula- 
tions, and  the  net  result  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  slaughtering  of  beef  cattle, 
the  closing  down  or  serious  curtailment 
of  many  packing  plants,  and  the  laying 
off  of  thousands  of  wase  earners  m  such 
plants. 

Eighth.  While  the  Office  of  Price  .=*,-i- 
bilization  created  an  advisory  commii-.<.e 
of  cattle  producers,  the  committee  w.u 
not  at  any  time  consulted  or  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  views  concern - 
ins  roll-back  orders  which  were  issued. 

Ninth.  Producers  of  be?f  and  their 
representatives  were  led  to  believe  by 
Government  officials  that  cattle  prices 
would  not  be  rolled  back  beyond  the 
levels  of  January  25.  1951 

Tenth.  The  roll-back  orders  will  result 
in  an  actual,  substantial,  and  unju.stitied 
loss  to  farmers  who,  believing  that  no 
roll-baclc  orders  would  be  issued.  ha\o 
purchased  cattle  during  the  past  f t  w 
months  to  put  on  pasture  or  into  feed 
lots. 

Eleventh.  The  evidence.  Information, 
and  data  considered  by  the  Office  of  Piice 
Stabiluation  as  disclosed  to  the  commit- 
tee were  wholly  inadequate  to  warrant 
or  to  Justify  the  Issuance  of  the  orders. 

In  summary,  the  copimitte  finds  that 
the  issuance  by  the  Office  of  Price  Sta- 


bli?ation  of  orders  affecting  the  beef- 
ca*:>  i.'-ri'i.-try  was  unwarranted  and 
un:ut.fif:j  Such  action  was  tak-^'n 
Without  aiiec^uate  con.s.der?.ticn  o:  tl:a 
factors  involved  Such  orders  w;l.  not 
result  in  any  benefit  to  producers,  pack- 
ers, handlers  or  consu.T.' rs  Such  or- 
ders are  unfa.r  to  farmer-  '.vh')  ha-.  f>  "> .  - 
chased  beef  cattle  .-;nce  J;Hnu?.ry  25.  1  931. 
in  reliance  upon  the  assurances  of  Gov- 
ernment officials  that  there  would  be  no 
roll-back  in  price  beyond  that  date. 
Such  orders  will  discourage  the  produc- 
tion of  beef,  result  in  shortages  and  cre- 
ate black  markets  and  results  in  the 
necessity  for  rationinij  and  m  artificially 
stimulated  demand  for  other  meais.  in- 
creasing the  prices  to  consumers  of  iwrk. 
lamb,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  food  ccm- 
modities. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  findings  of 
fact  thecomm.ttee  concludes  that  m  tne 
interest  of  both  cori.sumors  and  piu- 
ducers  the  roU-baik  oracrs  ihould  be 
rescinded  immediatclv. 


Fifty-s!xl!i  Annual  Commencement  Exer- 
cises, Scotland  School  for  Veterans' 
Children.  Scotland,  Pa.,  June  9,  1951, 

2  p.  m. 


EXTE-JSICN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

T   PENNSTLVVMV 

I.N  THE  KOU:5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M   -.day.  J'^i'ie  11,  1951 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Sptn^ker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  deliver  the  ccmmence- 
m.rnt  addr>^<  at  the  fifty-sixth  aiinual 
commencenMit  of  the  Scotland  Sch'jol 
for  Veterans'  Children  at  Scotland,  Pa., 
June  9,  1951. 

My  address  follows: 

CoMMrNCEMEXT  IHy  .\DDaESS  BT  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE jAhlXS  E  \  \S  ii.ANl-T.  CF  Pe.vnsvlvan;^, 
AT     THE     PrrrT-s:STH      .'^NNIAL     COMMJN.E- 

MENT    EXXXCISES    iF    THE    SCCT'..\.\a    St.  H  .  CL 
rOB      VmSANS'      CUlLZKiJ*.      &CCTU\NO,      i:  .\  , 

JVNE  9.  1951 

Members  of  the  b-a.'-d  or  trvisttes.  Super- 
intendent Aile.:,  n.emaers  of  the  faculry. 
claas  of  1951.  studeiits.  jaUies.  and  gentlemen. 
I  deem  It  a  higti  honnr  to  have  ':;ecii  selected 
to  speaK  at  the  f:i:y-.si.\th  anr.u.i.  commence- 
ment e.Te.-cises  vi  the  Scoc.aad  Scii^iol  fjr 
Veterans'  C^.:idren. 

I  have  sp».iten  to  many  groups  durl.ig  my 
put>i;c  career  but  I  a.^sure  you  that  i^otie  Si 
my  speaku^i:  er.cagemei.ts  has  thrilled  me 
more  than  tiiis  assigrtment 

Fr,ii.lc;y,  I  feel  at  home  here  tixlay.  because 
y.  u  members  ct  the  ^rnuddiing  ciaas  of  lii51 
a.'e  t;."  .sims  and  daughters  of  my  comrades 
wl:  !  :  •ici.i  ar.rt  wji;  .\!iienca  s  wars  to  pre- 
i-er\e  Uit-  .VmerK-aa  'amv  cf  liie  and  oar  t^Kvn 
or  ici'Vt-rnmer.t 

.\.s  i;.a:.v  c f  y.'u  know.  I  am  a  member  of 
tl-.e  ;:j.  ard  ut  trustees,  and  it  has  been  mv 
p:.v:.t.'^f  :-,  w>  .-K  '.vim  Gener.u  tt  '.ck[X)le  and 
o;;ier  mv-  ;,-;.-.  ,.:  if.e  b^m.-d  m  developmg 
»;.d  impr    .i;:c  the  lacUlties  of  this  scht«l. 

I  ci.i  a.>s!.;re  you  tliat  every  member  of 
the  l.vard  ot  trustee  ts  well  qualified  to 
stTve  m  his  capacity  and  that  ail  of  us  have 
but  o.ve  ambition— to  make  Scotland  School 
not  on.ly  one  of  the  finest  educational  insU- 
tu:.  ::>  in  Penr.sylv.^r.ifi-  but  t.^  provide  for 
txie  coiiil^rt  ^nd  *e..d:e  of  lt»  student  txxiy. 
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In  carrying  cut  our  objectives,  we  are  re- 
ceiving the  wholebearted  support  of  your 
capable  and  gen!al  «uperlntendent,  J.  O. 
Ahen.  the  adminlatratlve  staJ.  and  th--  entire 
faculty. 

A*!  evidence  of  the  prcgreea  that  ts  being 
made — we  have  erected  new  cottagea  and 
ha  .e  a  construction  program  running  Into 
millions  of  dollars  that  will  provide  addi- 
tional cottages,  an  Lndojr  swimming  pool. 
revamping  the  main  administration  build- 
ing. rect:!nstruction  of  the  entire  electrical 
wiring  f-ystcm.  the  rebuilding  of  the  power 
plant,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
m-jdern  laundry  building. 

F'  r  the  future,  your  board  oi  tnatees  has 
pia.ia  for  the  erection  of  a  new  chapei  se&t- 
in  1.20U  and  a  new  hospital,  together  with 
the  expiin--ion  of  the  present  sewerage-dts- 
p  -al  plant,  and  more  student  cctta^ies  to 
be  erec'cd  at  the  rear  cf  the  present  school 
building. 

.\s  •,  GU  know,  all  these  Improvements,  aj 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  this  school,  re- 
qu.rcs  legislation  that  must  be  approved  by 
tiie  .-iiaie  legislature. 

Members  .f  the  Pennsylvania  Stste  Sen- 
ate and  State  Assembly  ha^e  proved  their 
interest  in  Scotland  Schcx^l  by  not  only  ap- 
prrpriatmg  milhcns  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers money,  that  makes  possible  this  con- 
siruci-ion  pnjgram,  but  recently  they  en- 
acted a  bill  ctiaiiging  the  n£me  of  the  school 
tT'zr.  the  Pennsylvania  S'^idxers'  Orphan 
School  to  the  Scctl&nd  School  for  Veterans' 
Children.  In  addition,  they  are  considering 
legislation  that  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  16  acres  of  new  farm  land  adjacent  to 
the  present  school  property. 

Anther  bill  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
tu.-e  wi.l  enable  the  Commonwealth  cf  Penn- 
sylvania to  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  school. 
the  beautiful  American  Legion  m-emorial 
amphitheater,  which  la  already  in  use  on  the 
cam.  pus. 

My  reasons  for  menticning  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  superintendent  and  the  faculty. 
as  well  ai  the  construction  ptcgnin 
IS  to  impress  upon  you  that  not  only  those 
groups  are  interested  In  Scotland  School  but 
that  the  State  legislature — the  elected  rep- 
res<entati%es  of  the  people  of  PetuisylTama, 
speaking  for  them,  are  also  deeply  con- 
ctrn?d  with  the  wellare  of  every  student 
admitted  to  Scotland  School. 

It  IS  their  means  of  expressing  apprecla- 
tirn  for  the  service  rendered  by  your  fathers 
in  winning  America's  wars. 

We  have  present  here  today.  representatiTea 
from  the  major  veterans  organizations — ^the 
.*.m.erican  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Pcaelgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  the  EHsaMed 
American  Veterana.  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  the  Amveta.  and  the  auzilianes  of 
those  orgTinizations. 

Throughout  the  years,  these  organlsitions 
have  maintained  a  lively  Interest  in  the  com- 
fcrt  and  welfare  of  the  student  body  and 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ctKxess  of 
this  school. 

They  have  worked  and  sacrtfled  In  behalf 
of  the  students  and  they  are  here  tills  after- 
noon to  Join  tis  In  coDKratulattrtg  the  M 
members  of  the  gradtiattng  claaa  of  1861. 

You  graduates  may  take  pardonable  pride 
In  the  fact  that  you  have  completed  yoor 
studies  and  have  received  your  dlpkwna.  thoa 
enabling  ycu  to  not  only  enjoy  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  graduate  of  this  fine  acbocd 
but  to  have  reacbed  the  point  where  yen 
are  ready  to  embark  upon  the  career  of  your 
ciioice. 

Some  of  you,  I  hope,  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue your  education.  Mine  may  mter  Um 
serrice  of  tbelr  country  during  tbeae  peril - 
cus  days,  while  others  may  accept  en^aior- 
ment  tn  coaunerce  and  tndartry. 

Regardless  of  wlxere  you  go.  or  wtmt  jou 
do.  you  can  ahrays  kxA  back  on  the  happy 
days  you  spent  here  st  Scotland  fldkooi  and 
reallie  the  many  varm  trlenda  you 
during  your  acbool 


Tbece  friendships  you  have  made  are  of 
an  enduring  nature  and  as  you  grow  Gld«-. 
you  wtU  value  them  for  the  great  part  they 
have  played  in  ycir  life. 

Years  from  now.  when  you  hear  the  name 
of  a  school  chum,  you  will  recall  the  pleasant 
days  spent   here  at  Scotland. 

If  yotir  friends  are  succesaful  in  life,  and 
since  you  hope  to  t>e  equally  successful,  it 
Will  be  a  thrilling  experience  for  all  of  you 
to  proudly  say  'T  went  to  school  with  him 
or  her." 

These  strong  friendships  fcjrmed  during 
school  days  should  be  likewise  cultivated 
among  all  people  with  whom  you  come  m 
contact. 

Therefore,  try  diligently  to  acquire  the 
ha:;py  faculty  of  making  and  holding 
trie  ads. 

We  need  ali  the  friends  we  can  mxake,  be- 
cause life  Is  a  thnilmg  experience  and  it 
IS  a  glorious  feeling  to  hsve  real  friends  who 
will  share  our  Joys  and  sorrows. 

During  your  school  days,  you  had  impressed 
upon  you.  the  fact  that  "honeaty  is  the  best 
poUcy  '  and  I  hope  you  will  always  remember 
the  truth  of  that  saying,  because  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  is  dishonest,  lacks  the 
necessary  strenx^ih  of  character  and  as  a 
result,  his  or  her  reputation  siiffers. 

Guard  well  ycur  reputation,  for  It  is  one 
of  your  most  priceless  possesaicns. 

If  you  think  such  advice  is  silly  or  old- 
fa&hicned.  you  will  find  that  your  neigh- 
bcTs  and  friends  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Character  and  reputation  are  things  that 
money  cannot  buy.  Yet.  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  have  sold  their  good  name  for  a 
few  paltry  dollars. 

All  of  you  are  from  highly  respected  fam- 
ilies and  you  bear  good  names. 

You  have  the  cpportunity  of  making 
scmething  worth  while  of  yourselves,  if  you 
wUl  display  the  necessary  qualities  of  initia- 
tive and  industry,  coupled  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  God. 

As  young  citizens  of  this  great  Republic, 
ycu  share  with  those  cf  us  who  are  older. 
the  Joy  cf  Iiv;ng  in  the  greatest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Here  in  America,  we  have  a  Nation  that  is 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Your  history  books 
have  told  you  of  the  God-fsarlng  men  aiul 
women  who  fashioned  this  Nation  out  of  the 
v^st  wtldemees. 

America  Ls  still  an  infant  in  age.  when 
compared  with  ether  nations  of  the  world- 
Yet.  It  Is  the  mlghtest  fortress  of  freedom  m 
the  whole  universe. 

In  less  than  200  years,  mllllcns  of  modem 
farms  and  homes  have  been  developed  here 
in  America.  Our  vast  railroad  system  spans 
the  Kation  as  it  stretches  through  4d  States 
with  their  teeming  cities  and  towns  that 
house  giant  power  plants,  modem  stores,  and 
factorlca. 

We  have  more  autonaobQes,  telephones,  ra- 
dios, newsjMpers.  modem  highways,  bath- 
tubs, and  other  conveniences  than  any  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  faith  and  tndnstry  cf  your  fore- 
fathers are  responsible  t(x  churches,  hos- 
pitals, achools.  libraries,  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning  that,  by  the  thousands,  are 
found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  cf 
this  fair  land. 

Yoa  young  men  and  women  are  enjoying 
many  ct  these  fadltttes  I  mention,  and  yet 
you  are  just  about  to  enter  the  arena  at  life. 
What  greater  oae  you  make  of  them  win  de- 
pend iole*y  upon  you. 

Tboae  al  as  who  are  older  will,  in  time, 
retire  fimn  the  scene  o^  omr  activities  and 
joQ  will  be  eapected  to  i  spline  ns. 

Too  win  be  called  upon  to  take  over  the 
reins  at  ntanagement  at  this  beloved  coun- 
try, and  its  giant  induatrial  and   biaine— 


Too  vm  rote  for  the  kind  of  fovermnent 
yen  daiirc.  you  will  oficrate  our  sehoota,  hoa- 
pttals,  ehorehes.  ecdlegaB,  nm  oar  ruSbrmOt, 

and  manage  our  Cactortes  and  other  foraa 
at  tndiBtrlal  life. 


There  win  be  plenty  of  Ofjportunltles  for 
you  young  men  and  women  if  you  have  the 
wisdom  and  fortight  to  make  use  of  the 
golden  opportunities  given  you  to  obtain  an 
education. 

Whether  you  beUeve  It  or  not.  It  is  true 
that  the  want  ads  In  the  dally  newspapers 
seldom  have  to  ask  for  top-notch  men  and 
wcmen.  The  reason  Is  that  a  top-notch  per- 
son has  a  good  position  and  Is  not  eager  to 
leave  it.  His  or  her  talents  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  recofnlaed  ao  that  promo- 
tion always  comes  to  those  who  are  qualified. 

The  »iO.OOO-a-year  man  Is  hard  to  find  be- 
cause the  ptMltton  has  already  found  Mm. 

Therefore,  make  up  your  mind  that  what- 
ever you  set  out  to  do.  you  will  do  It  to  the 
fc'tst  cf  your  ability.  If  you  have  that  pur- 
poee  tn  mind.  It  Is  as  certain  as  night  fol- 
lo-srs  day  that  you  «riii  make  a  success  of 
your  undertaking. 

As  ycu  leave  Scotland  school  with  your 
dlfjlonia.  I  wonder  if  ycu  realize  thai  you 
ha\e  now  fax  more  edticatlon  than  many 
famous  people  who  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  an  education. 

To  Illustrate  the  thought  I  bare  ezpressed. 
I  want  to  read  to  you  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  to  say  tn  a  penonal  letter  to  a 
friei^d  before  tiie  Civil  War,  when  he  dla- 
cufsed  tiie  oppurtunity  he  had  for  an 
education. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Lincoln-  "There  were  some  so-called  schools 
In  Spencer  County,  IxuL.  but  no  qualifica- 
tion WB«  ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
readin'.  writin'.  and  clpherln'  to  the  rule 
of  three.  If  a  straggler  suppoaed  to  under- 
stand some  Latin  happenMi  to  visit  the 
neUh  bar  hood,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
wizard. 

"There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite 
ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I 
came  of  age.  I  did  not  know  much. 

"StUI.  however.  I  could  read,  write,  and 
cipher  to  the  rue  of  three.  But  that  was 
all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
linie  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
of  edticailon  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  preastire  of  necessity." 

So  Lincoln  looked  back  on  the  days  of  hia 
youth.  "I  did  net  know  much."  he  recal'^ed. 
But  he  taught  himself  much.  laXet  on  after 
school  days  were  over.  That  Is  the  key  to 
all  education.  Its  aim  Is  to  make  men  wise. 
Scone  men.  it  is  true,  become  vtas  without 
any  formal  educaticn.  Lincoln  would  never 
have  been  a  fool,  even  tf  be  had  not  been 
able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule 
of  three,  becaose  he  was  observant,  curious, 
and  reflective. 

But  education,  which  means  tn  Its  orig- 
inal sense,  merely  the  drawing  out  of  one's 
abilities,  was  necessary  to  taring  out  the 
Lincoln  who  stands  like  a  giant  over  the 
American  seme.  Llnroin  knev  that  and 
since  mdy  opportunity  was  denied  him.  he 
fouxht  for  every  ciamoe  to  read  books,  to 
meet  interesting  people,  to  do  everything 
that  would  widen  his  hortoons  and  open  the 
broad  world  to  his  eager  mind 

Read  his  words  and  see  ham  this  man  wbo 
as  a  youth  "did  not  know  rauch."  yrt  he 
taught  hln^self  mastery  of  the  Engtlah  lan- 
gtiage.  It  enabled  tilm  to  pass  cm  to  people 
of  his  own  time,  and  down  to  us  by  the 
written  word,  the  wisdom  that  came  to  him 
as  educaticm  helped  him  to  develop  It.  One 
has  only  to  read  bis  Inaugural  addresses, 
the  OettysUirg  speech,  his  letters  and  pspen. 
to  raaliae  that  by  his  own  naked  efforts. 
Abraham  iji-yfji^  mads  himsrif  not  only  ab 
educated,  but  a  wise  man  Ee  made  use  of 
the  Umlted  tools  at  him  ccBtmand.  and  by 
such  efforts  his  wrtttngs  and  utterances  hare 
beecane  gsaas  of  thooght  and  merature. 

There  is  an  age-oid  saytcg  that  kaovl- 
adge  Is  power,  and  oentartes  at 
have  home  ont  the  imth  at  the 

it    must    be    rcnBcmhered    that 
Is  oo  ftianuESy  at 
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Bctvccn  tb«  two  there  ts  a  de«p  guU  that 
can  be  tirtciged  only  by  earnest  pcneyerins 
effort. 

Tou  Kraduatec  should  keep  In  mind  that 
success  U  not  measured  by  degrees  of  schol- 
anhlp.  but  by  vhat  U  Infinitely  more  valu- 
able— the  moral  vlctortes  achieved  and  the 
strength  and  nobUlty  of  character  attained. 

In  asking  you  to  heed  the  advice  I  have 
given  you.  I  want  to  also  leave  this  thought 
with  you. 

From  now  on  each  if  you  will  be  looked 
upon  as  a  graduate  of  the  Scotland  School 
fur  Veterans'  Children. 

This  honor  that  has  been  conTerred  upon 
you  also  brings  with  It  responsibilities,  in 
that  your  actions  will  reflect  upon  yciir  alma 
mater. 

Therefc»e.  as  you  go  forth  from  this  cam- 
pus solemnly  resolve  that  you  will  always 
keep  the  beet  Interests  of  the  Scotland  School 
In  mind  and  support  It  with  every  ounce  of 
energy  /ou  possess. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  return  here.  If  not  often,  at  least  on  Com- 
mencement Day.  to  renew  your  friendships 
and  to  sp'JLT  on  those  students  who  will  fol- 
low in  your  footsteps. 

As  you  leave  the  sheltering  influences  that 
have  Korrounded  you  here  at  the  Scotland 
School,  may  Ood  continue  to  bless  and  pro- 
tect you  and  keep  you  close  to  him.  Is  my 
ferrcnt  prayer. 


Uahrartal  Military  Scirke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OP   1IAKTI.AKD 

Of  THS  SKNATB  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11,  1951 

Ut.  ©'CONOR  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
Tlte  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
statement  In  the  form  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  tne  Baltimore  Sun  of  June 
4.  relative  to  the  Selective  Service  Act 
recently  before  the  Senate.  It  is  an 
analytical  discussion  of  various  features 
of  that  act,  written  by  William  L.  Mar- 
bury.  Esq.,  one  of  Maryland's  outstand- 
Ixkff  legal  minds,  and  a  close  student 
of  the  Nation's  military  manpower  needs 
in  this  time  of  threatened  world-wide 
affgres8i<»i. 

Mr.  liartmry's  reasoning  on  this  very 
important  question  is  well  worth  the  at- 
tention of  Monbers  of  this  body  and  of 
our  dttenry  in  general  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccHuent  that  the  letter,  copy  of 
which  la  attached,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricou 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ratnt  vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoou.  as  follows: 

Ooamvomasca — Uwrvxaaai.  MmraaT 
Snmcs 
Tb  tha  aaiua  or  ths  Sun: 

8b:  The  manpower  bill  which  Congreas  Is 
about  to  paM  la  nich  a  miserable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  high  hopes  entertained  by  some 
of  tta  original  sponaors  that  it  may  hardly 
worth  while  to  conduct  a  poatmortem. 
r.  aooM  of  tu  are  convinced  that  the 
American  paople  will  soon  demand  a  radical 
revlaloa  ef  this  Inadeqtiate  and  Inequiuble 
lagteiatloa.  and  aeoonllngly  a  brief  review  of 
wimt  has  happaned  may  be  uaeftil. 
iMtit  JtUM.  the  people  of  the  United  State* 
glVMi  tba  final  proof  that  the  Commu- 
woitld  not  healtat*  to  strlka 
tba  ehawKa  of  easy  suceeaa  aeemed 
favorabto.  U  final  dlaaater  la  to  be  avoided. 
^tha  only  anawar  aaama  to  be  for  the  partners 


In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Ort;ar.ization  to 
Join  in  a  mighty  effort  to  create  and  maintain 
a  balanced  armed  force  strong  enough  tj 
deter  the  Kremlin 

Last  Augus*:.  a  small  group  of  mpn  and 
women,  '.ncludins;  some  of  the  country  s  lead- 
ing educators,  came  to  the  ctcclusion  that  m 
order  to  maintain  such  an  armed  force  the 
military  services  of  every  able-bodied  A.Tier- 
Ican  youth  would  be  needed.  To  th-  m  'he 
only  alternative  seemed  to  be  to  c.t'.l  -. e:- 
erans  baci  Into  service,  many  of  wh  in  h.id 
undertaken  important  re>p(.n.sih:';t;es  m  so- 
ciety They  felt  that  a  young  man  could,  at 
the  age  of  18  or  on  graduation  irom  high 
schCKjl.  perform  his  mili'.iry  service  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  to  his  prospects  In 
life,  and  with  a  minimum  cf  dislocation  to 
the  Nation  They,  there.',  ro.  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Conant  of  Harvard,  or- 
ganized the  Committee  on  the  Present  Dan- 
ger which,  among  it.s  principal  objectives, 
urged  legislation  requiring'  universal  military 
service  for  a  period  of  2  years  beginning  at  18 
or  on  graduation  from  high  school. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  much 
discussion  of  two  other  propcsaLs.  One. 
much  favored  by  certain  educational  cir- 
cles and  identified  with  the  name  of  Gen- 
eral Hershey,  called  for  the  wholesale  defer- 
ment of  qualified  studc-.-s  While  this  was 
put  forward  as  a  pr^p-jsal  for  deferment 
rather  than  exem-ption,  its  more  candid  spon- 
sors admitted  that  students  who  had  been 
permitted  to  complete  specialized  training 
should  no  longer  be  required  •>->  perform  ordi- 
nary military  duties.  In  eifec:.  therefore,  this 
proposal  meant  that  any  student  able  to  get 
Into  college  and  mair.tain  an  acceptable 
standing  could  defer  and  probably  ultimately 
avoid  the  more  dangerous  and  dLsagreeable 
forms  of  military  service  The  other  pro- 
posal called  for  a  pt^rmanent  program  of  uni- 
versal military  training  which  wa.5  to  be  en- 
tirely separate  from  active  military  serv.ce. 
This  proposal  had  been  outlined  in  *he  so- 
called  Compton  report  and  had  met  with 
much  opposition. 

Universal  military  service  as  advocated  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger,  dif- 
fered entirely  in  concept  from  either  the 
Hershey  or  the  Compton  pruposals  Expe.-i- 
ence  with  postwar  education  of  veterans  liad 
established  pretty  clearly  thit  mi.itary  serv- 
ice at  the  age  of  18  would  impfise  no  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  desiring  to  pur- 
sue their  education  beyond  high  school.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  2-vear  hiatus  of  trained 
specialists  in  certain  fitlds.  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  training,  after  induction 
Into  military  service,  of  a  limited  number  f 
specially  qualified  person.-:  in  this  wav.  :ii.v 
merit  In  the  Hershey  prop  ,.sal  could  be  sased 
without  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  equalry 
of  service.  The  proposals  of  the  C.:>mmlttee 
on  the  Present  Danger  would  also  have 
achieved  the  objectives  of  the  Com.pton  pro- 
posal so  long  as  universal  military  se.-vice 
was  In  effect  As  soon  as  the  natamal 
security  ceased  to  require  the  mllitarv  serv- 
ices of  every  able-bodied  youth,  a  transition 
to  universal  military  training  along  the  lines 
of  the  Compton  report  would  have  been 
logical  and  politically  feasible. 

The  program  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger  received  surprising  supp.  rt 
from  leaders  throughout  the  educational 
world  and,  according  to  various  polls,  gained 
widespread  public  acceptance  It  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  administration  and 
was  specifically  advocated  by  General 
Marshall  and  Mrs.  Rosenberg  in  presenting 
their  draft  of  proposed  manpower  legislati  n 
to  the  Congress.  How.  then,  does  it  hiojien 
that  the  bill  which  has  been  fiuaily  passed 
ignores  that  propoeal? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  lies  in  the  In- 
alstenee  of  the  administration  on  the  attempt 
to  Include  In  one  bill  legislation  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Immediate  future,  and 
long-range  legislation  Intended  to  deal  with 
the  period  when  the  present  crisis  has  been 


surmounted.  The  Compton  proposal  for  uni- 
versal military  training  la  obviously  Irrele- 
va::'  tu  cnir  current  needs.  At  a  time  wiien 
veterans  are  dally  being  called  from  their 
desks  and  forced  to  abandon  their  fam.tlies 
and  their  occupations  in  order  to  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  Nation.  It 
seems  irrelevaiit  to  discuss  a  postcrisis  pro- 
gram of  Klvmg  6  months'  military  training 
under  supervision  of  a  prcdimiupntly  civil- 
Ian  commission  to  boys  who  will  not  be  called 
upon  inim.ediately  for  active  military  service. 
Yet  the  fact  is  that  in  a  vain  effort  to  sa- e 
the  Compton  plan  for  universal  military 
training,  the  administration  has  .sacrificed  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  obtain  universal 
military  service.  In  the  resulting  confusion 
the  lobbies  supporting  the  Hershey  proposal 
have  won  qualified  endorsement  for  their 
discrim.inatory  and  undemocratic  measure. 

Thus  we  now  find  ourselves  m  the  situa- 
tion where  in  excliaukie  for  a  promise  to  con- 
sider In  future  a  program  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  which  has  no  practical  signifi- 
cance as  far  as  the  present  strusrele  a-rainst 
communistic  expan.-ion  is  concerned,  we  have 
endorsed  a  system  under  which,  aside  from 
the  unfortunate  reservists,  no  one  will  be  se- 
lected for  military  service  except  those  too 
poor  to  afford  to  go  to  college,  too  stupid  to 
stay  there,  or  too  lacking  in  Inmative  to 
avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  other  mani- 
fold avenues  by  v.  hh  h  military  service  can  be 
avoided 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  .Am.erican  people 
will  for  long  tolerate  a  situation  which  in 
effect  puts  a  social  premium  un  evading  mili- 
tary service,  and  I,  therefore,  urije  those  who 
have  given  their  support  to  a  program  of  uni- 
versal military  service  not  to  lose  heart. 

W.    L.    M.^RBt'BT. 

Baltimobe.  Junk  2. 


The  Missing  Link  in  Oar  Defense  Program 
Should  Be  Constructed  With  All  Possi- 
ble Haste — Letter  to  President  Troman 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

r\  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Con- 
press  sit  supinely  by  and  refuse  funds  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  the  Ttu- 
ne>.see-Tambit:bee  inland  waterway,  the 
mis-sm'-i  link  in  our  national  defense. 
while  probably  financing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  similar  project  in  Russia 
throu'^h  so-called  lend  lease? 

Ha.s  Con^re.ss  become  so  international 
as  to  lose  sight  of  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  while  spending  billions 
of  dollars  to  finance  foreign  countries  at 
the  expen.se  of  overburdened  taxpayers 
in  the  United  Stales? 

While  our  boys  are  dying  by  the  tens 
of  thou.sands  In  a  "police  action"  in 
Korea,  will  Congress  continue  to  deny 
this  .small  appropriation  necessary  to 
speed  up  the  construction  of  the  missing 
link  in  our  national  defense  program, 
which  IS  absolutely  necessary  to  supply 
tliem  with  the  weapons  they  need? 

There  are  only  two  plr.ces  on  earth 
wheie  the  traffic  can  be  transferred  from 
one  major  watershed  to  another  with  so 
much  ease,  so  little  expense,  and  such 
tremendous  savings  in  transportation 
cost.s  and  distances,  as  the  one  to  which 
I  refer,  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  iiiland 
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waterway,  which  will  cut  the  water  dis- 
tance from  the  Gulf  at  Mobile  to  our 
atomic  bomb  plant  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn., 
by  more  than  800  miles,  and  cut  the 
tran.'^portation  costs  between  these 
points  to  the  irreducible  minimum,  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  water 
di.'=tance  between  the  Gulf  at  Mobile  and 
our  new  atomic  bomb  plant  at  Paducah, 
Ky  ,  by  more  than  C'O  miles,  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
irreducible  minimum. 

The  other  project  is  the  one  connecting 
the  Don  and  the  Volga  Rivers  in  Russia, 
the  construction  of  which  Russia  is 
speeding  up  with  all  possible  haste. 
probably  using  machinery  and  money 
supplied  to  her  through  the  so-called 
lend-lease  program,  at  the  expense  of 
the  overburdened  taxpmyers  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  told  that 
$600,000,000  of  American  Marshall  plan 
money  is  now  being  spent  to  build  dams 
in  Austria. 

Every  intelligent  human  being  k.nows 
that  if  we  keep  on  trying  to  fight  every- 
body elses  wars  all  over  the  world,  the 
time  will  come  when  we  will  be  fighting 
a  defensive  war  on  our  own  soil. 

If  that  time  should  come — which  God 
forbid — no  project  that  has  ever  been 
proposed  since  the  beginning  of  time 
would  contribute  more  to  our  national 
defense  than  this  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
inland  waterway,  which  would  provide  a 
slack-water  route  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  our  atomic  bomb  plants,  as 
well  as  to  all  our  other  defense  plants 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  the  Ohio  River, 
the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the 
Illinois,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  project  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  act  of  Congress.  It  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  more  than  half 
of  the  route  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
Tennessee  River  is  already  finished,  or 
will  be  when  the  Demopolis  Dam.  which 
is  now  under  construction,  is  completed. 
We  are  merely  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  five  or  ten  million  dollars  to  speed 
up  this  construction,  but  certain  railroad 
lobbyists  are  turning  heaven  and  earth 
to  defeat  it.  They  do  not  want  cheap 
transportation  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Grea'-  Lakes  and  all  points  on  the 
streams  I  have  just  mentioned,  nor  do 
they  want  to  get  rid  of  that  criminal. 
unjust  one-way  freight  rate  '^y  which 
the  people  of  every  State  in  the  South 
and  West  are  being  robbed  and  plun- 
dered in  a  manner  that  no  honest  man 
can  justify. 

Recently  the  people  in  a  small  town  in 
one  of  the  States  punished  by  this  one- 
way freight  rate,  prepared  to  build  a 
sm.iU  factory.  They  learned  to  their 
surprise  that  the  one-way  freight  rate 
would  penalize  them  $550,000  a  year. 
Remember  that  would  happen  in  every 
State  in  the  South  and  West,  including 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Missotiri, 
Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota.  Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Arizona,  Utah.  Nevada, 
California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Washington, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Virginia.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina.  Georgia. 
Florida,  Tennes'-ee.  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi— or  33  out  of  the  48  States  in  this 
Union. 


How  in  the  world  the  Members  of  this 
House,  and  the  Senators  from  those 
States,  constituting  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  august  body,  can  oppose 
the  development  of  this  project,  and 
therefore  shut  the  door  of  hope  in  the 
faces  of  their  own  ]>eople  and  cripple  our 
national  defense  program,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  But,  in  addition  to 
giving  a  semblance  of  justice  to  those 
States  now  penalized  by  this  vicious  dis- 
crimination, let's  see  what  other  States 
would  benefit.  It  will  provide  what 
will  amoimt  to  a  slack-water  route  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  all  points  on  the 
Ohio  River,  such  as  Paducah.  Ky. ;  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio;  Wheeling.  W.  Va..  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

It  will  provide  what  will  amount  to  a 
slack-water  rou*:e  from  the  Gulf  to  all 
points  on  the  upper  Mississippi  to  La- 
crosse, Wis.,  and  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  in  Minnesota. 

It  will  provide  what  will  amount  to  a 
slack-water  route  from  the  Gulf  to  all 
points  on  the  Illinois  River,  to  all  points 
on  the  Missouri  River,  as  far  up  as  navi- 
gation has  been  provided,  and  to  all 
points  on  the  Great  Lakes,  from  Duluth, 
Minn.,  to  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

I  hear  the  argument  made  on  the  floor 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  if  con- 
structed, would  be  frozen  up  4  or  5 
months  during  the  year.  This  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee inland  waterway  would 
not  be  frozen  up  at  all.  but  will  be  open 
the  year  roimd. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  tells 
us  that  they  are  getting  95  percent  of 
their  bauxite  from  South  America. 
Their  plants  are  located  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  along  the  streams  served  by 
this  project. 

Our  high-grade  iron  ore  deposit  in  the 
Mesabi  Range  is  being  rapidly  depleted. 
The  greatest  high-grade  iron  ore  deposit 
on  earth  has  been  discovered  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  the  steel  companies  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  other 
points  in  that  area,  where  the  bulk  of 
our  steel  products  are  manufactured, 
have  already  purchased  interests  in 
those  iron  ore  deposits  in  Venezuela. 
This  project  will  be  worth  more  to  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Indiana  in  providing  a 
cheap  slack  water  route  for  the  importa- 
tion of  this  raw  material  than  any  other 
project  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
constructed.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
save  the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi 
for  downstream  traffic,  by  which  those 
industries  can  ship  their  finished  prod- 
ucts to  market,  and  use  the  same  barges 
to  bring  back  these  raw  materials 
through  this  slack-water  route. 

This  project  will  mean  more  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  than  any  other  project 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  proposed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  will  furnish 
a  slack-water  route  to  all  points  along 
the  Ohio  River,  and  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  as  well  as  along  the  Illinois  River 
and  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  will  be  worth  more  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  than  any  other  project  of  its 
kind  ever  proposed,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  will  not  only  provide  a  slack - 
water  route  into  the  Great  Lakes,  but  it 
would  provide  a  slack-water  route  along 


the  Ohio  River,  which  borders  tlie  State 
of  Indiana  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

It  will  be  worth  more  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  than  any  other  project  of  its  kind 
ever  proposed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  will  supply  a  slack-water  route  along 
the  Ohio  River,  which  borders  that  State 
for  something  like  400  miles,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  slack-water  route 
into  the  Great  Lakes — while  saving  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississippi/ or  down- 
stream traffic,  by  which  to  ship  out  their 
finished  products. 

It  will  be  worth  more  to  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  which  has  literally  been 
bottled  up  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  by 
providing  a  cheap,  slack-water  route 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  principal 
cities  of  that  State,  while,  as  I  said,  sav- 
ing the  swift  current  of  the  Mississippi 
for  their  downstream  traffic. 

It  will  mean  more  to  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan than  any  other  project  of  its  kind 
ever  proposed,  including  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  the  simple  reason  that  It  will 
provide  a  slack-water  route  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
to  all  points  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  at 
the  same  time  save  the  swifi  current  of 
the  Mississippi  for  the  downstream 
traffic. 

It  will  provide  a  slack-water  route  from 
the  Guil  of  Mexico  to  all  jwints  on  the 
Missouri  and  the  Arkansas  Rivers,  as  far 
up  as  these  streams  are  made  navigable, 
and  as  I  said,  would  wipe  out  the  one- 
way freight  rate  by  which  the  people 
along  these  streams  are  unmercifully 
punished  at  the  present  time. 

If  war  should  come  to  our  shores,  as  It 
surely  will  if  we  keep  trying  to  fight 
everybody  else's  wars  throughout  the 
world,  this  project  might  prove  to  be  the 
savior  of  the  Nation  in  providing  this 
cheap,  slack-water  route  for  the  speedy 
transportation  to  and  from  our  defense 
plants,  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  well 
as  to  our  plants  along  those  other 
streams,  and  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  opposition  has  tnimped  up  every 
false  and  flimsy  excuse  imaginable  for 
opposing  this  appropriation.  They  have 
told  you.  and  are  spreading  the  false 
propaganda  now.  that  it  vill  cost  untold 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  when  the 
truth  is  that  it  ^111  not  cost  as  much  as 
Congress  voted  to  give  Communist  Nehru 
of  India  just  a  few  days  ago. 

It  will  not  cost  as  much  as  the  Con- 
gress voted  to  give  Communist  Tito,  of 
Yugoslavia,  who  mjirdered  our  aviators 
and  buried  them  without  notifying  the 
United  States,  and  who  murdered  Mi- 
hailovich,  the  man  who  protected  our 
boys  in  the  recent  World  War. 

It  will  not  cost  anything  like  as  much 
as  this  country  is  spending  to  develop  the 
connection  between  the  Don  and  the 
Volga  in  Russia,  through  the  lend-lease 
program. 

The  best  Army  engineers  this  country 
has  ever  known  estimated  that  it  would 
cost,  all  told.  $136,000,000.  Some  say 
that  today,  owing  to  the  increase  in 
prices,  it  will  probably  cost  $180,000,000, 
which  would  not  amount  to  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  the  money  Congress  voted  to 
give  to  foreign  countries,  under  the  so- 
called  Marshall  plan — some  of  whom  are 
now  our  bitt.r  enemies. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


If  this  project  were  in  some  foreign 
country,  the  chancn  are  that  it  would 
hare  teen  ooutructed  long  ago  at  our 
expense. 

The  opposition  has  tried  to  tell  you 
Uiat  this  project  Is  impossible,  and  q\iote 
the  statement  of  Army  engineers  made 
40  years  ago.  or  long  before  the  Pickwick 
Dam  was  constructed.  The  Army  engi- 
neers pointed  out  years  ago  that  in 
order  to  go  over  the  slight  sand  ridge 
between  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Ten- 
nessee, it  would  be  nec<?38ary  to  have  lifts 
goliur  both  ways,  and  that  there  was  no 
water  supply  at  the  sxmmiit.  But.  in 
1938,  the  Pickwick  Dam  on  the  Tennes- 
see was  constructed,  just  below  the 
mouth  {rf  Yellow  Greet:,  where  this  proj- 
ect connects  with  the  Tennessee  FUver. 
which  raised  the  water  level  about  50 
feet  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek.  The 
Arm>  engineers  made  a  new  survey  and 
eame  back  enthusiastically  advocating 
the  construction  of  this  project,  saying: 
that  they  could  now  cut  through  that 
•light  sand  ridge  that  separates  the  two 
•treams,  put  the  summit  of  the  project 
In  the  Tennessee  River,  and  have  all  the 
water  they  will  need  for  all  time  to  come. 

As  a  matUr  of  fact,  that  slight  sand 
ridge  tetween  Yellow  Creek,  which  flows 
in  the  Tennessee  River,  and  Mackies 
Creek,  the  chief  tributary  to  the  Tombig- 
bee. is  only  about  5  miles  wide,  as  any- 
one can  see  by  examining  the  map.  It  Ls 
true  that  those  streams  would  have  to 
te  widened  and  deepened,  and  locVs  and 
dams  constructed  at  appropriate  places : 
but  all  this  would  cost  a  mere  bagatelle 
compared  with  the  value  of  this  great 
project  from  a  standpoint  of  our  national 
defense,  as  well  as  from  a  standpoint  of 
devek^ng  our  internal  transportation 
system. 

For  OBigress  to  deny  these  funds  at 
this  time  would  simply  be  imitating 
Nero's  fkktting  while  Rome  burned. 

This  project  is  vitally  necessary.  It 
Is  just  as  sure  to  be  constructed  a?  the 
night  foUowa  the  day:  and  the  sooner  it 
la  conatnietcd.  the  better  it  wlU  be  for 
our  national  defense,  and  the  greater 
bearirts  it  will  talng  to  the  people  in 
thoae  areas  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  akmg  the  streams  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

At  this  point.  I  am  Inserting  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  President  Tnmian  a  few  days 
afo.  on  this  subject,  together  with  some 
tablet  showing  the  savings  which  this 
project  would  provide. 

The  mattar  referred  to  follows: 

June  4,  1951. 
PuatoxifT  Hasbt  8.  Tsumam. 
r*«  Whitt  House. 

Wmatitngton,  D.  C 
I^AB  Mr.  Puwncirr:  Pardon  me  for  wrltlnc 
you  UUs  haaty  totter,  whlcb  U  r«ally  an  ap> 
peal  for  birtp. 

W«  nMd  your  MslsUnce  tn  securing  tvatOa 
to  speed  up  the  ooiMti-ucUon  at  xhe  nUnlng 
Ilak  la  our  ttafeDse  progrexu,  ee  wuii  es  lu 
our  Isleraal  waterway  tnuMportaUon  ayt* 
tein. 

Wbfle  our  bi^a  are  dying  by  tHe  teas  of 
thotMaa*  oa  foreign  battlefields.  RuasU  U 
■p*eding  wp.  wttb  an  poaelble  heat«,  the 
of  tae  connection  between  the 
and  tte  Volga  Sivere.  wUcli  wUl  gtve 
■•  advantage  in  cbeap.  quick, 
traa^xxtatton  vtUch  tike  Ten- 
-ItHBMgbee  Inland  waterway  wm  pro- 
foe  the  people  or  the  United  SUtae. 


We  don't  know  what  U  ahead  of  v's  bu: 
we  do  ».now  that  we  nff«?d  to  facU-'atp  in 
every  possible  w«y,  the  transport?,  ion  of 
those  vital  materials  to  oi.t  atomic  bcmb 
plaata,  otir  ateel  mills,  our  aluminum  piants, 
and  other  defence  pro>ects.  which  !;h;.s  cie- 
ve'.opment  will  supply,  a*  well  as  tht  *.r  uis- 
por*at!on  ^i  the  flnt.^hed  pTxyi^lc\s 
We  cannot  afTord  to  wait 
This  project,  and  the  one  In  R'lv  a  are 
the  on  1 7  ones  on  earth  where  the  rra.'ic  can 
be  trans/erred  Jrora  cne  major  wat.e.'-she<1  to 
another  with  so  much  ease  so  !;i:,»  ex.K;i;.se, 
and  such  tremem'ous  savln^j  m  irdn  p.jr:a- 
tlon  costs  and  dl  tances 

We  are  In  a  jrave  eTrer^cncy  Thi-  pr- ]- 
ect  1^  vitally  necewsar^'  to  our  naMona!  rte- 
feiwe.  and  is  becoming  more  sc.  everv  dav 

We  ar*;  a-lcing  ycu  to  n  ive  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budfret  send  up  a  rc;onimenrti-i  ri 
for  these  furds  at  once.  <?o  tiiit  we  ra;-  g"t 
them  provided  in  the  pending  bl!!  We  a.^-e 
waging  a  terrlflc  battle  a-.d  a  '*')rd  fmm 
you.  through  the  Btire-su  of  -.he  Buc'set  wi'.l 
Insure  the   victory 

In  1946,  wtih  your  help,  we  se..  jrei  the 
authorization  for  the  construction  i  th:s 
project  to  connect  the  Tenne.ssee  Kiver  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  way  of  he  T>ja.cigt>ee. 
With  the  completion  of  the  D?mop(  :.:  Dtn:. 
which  is  now  under  construc»!on.  •>-  rrj*? 
will  be  about  two-thlrd.i  ccmp>te<:;  Bnt 
we  need  thei=e  funds  to  speed  up  the  con- 
struction of  the  re^t  of  it.  which  a.<  I  *ald. 
CJii.>titutes  the  mi.'sint?  link,  nrt  j;..v  in 
our  defense  progrrtm.  but  :n  our  internal 
water  transportation  syste  n  its  we:: 

It  will  cut  the  water  d-.stance  fr.  ni  •.'-.p 
Gulf  at  Mobile  tc  cur  atomic  bcmb  plan^  st 
Oak  Rldfire  by  more  than  8'Xi  mr»«.  ;ind  %> 
our  new  atomic  bomb  plant  at  P^diirah 
Ky.  by  more  than  iOO  miles  It  wH'  cut  the 
cost  of  tramportation  between  thr.-se  p.  in-.s 
to  the  Irreducible  mlnimuin.  and  provide 
what  wlU  amount  to  a  sl;'ck-wat?r  r  r^-e 
from  tl-e  Oulf  to  the  Great  Lakes  ^vi  ''.,  "Ja 
points  on  the  TenneKsee,  the  unper  .Mi-si^- 
slppl.  the  Missouri,  the  llUnote.  and  the  Ohi-i 
all  the  way  up  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa  This 
will  faclUtate  the  transportation  to  f  \ir  de- 
fense plant*  of  those  matFriaJ.s  necessiiry 
few  their  operation,  and  also  the  trr.nspur- 
tation  hack  of  the  flnlshed  products. 

It  will  cut  the  water  distance  fr!  n-,  Eir- 
mlngham.  Ala  .  where  much  of  our  .^tpfl  and 
other  vital  materia's  are  Tirtxluced  '^  ^hi> 
Tenneeeee  River  and  to  a!  points  -n  -h" 
river  up  to  otir  atomic  bomb  plant  .ir  OiJc 
Ridge  by  1,258  miles,  and  to  our  i.rnnc 
b<anb  plant  at  Paducah  by  1.043  mt!-.s 

All  wa.'er  traffic  to  and  from  Hirniirv  h.i.m 
has  to  go  throTigh  DemopciLs,  Th;,*  -ir  .ject 
will  cut  the  water  distance  fr.m  D.  :r  pi  :is 
to  the  Tennessee  from  l.ilH  miles  '^  ■>*^'> 
miles,    and    cut   the   cost    r;    transpnr'af ion 

Comparison  cf  ci.  :<  pt' 


Kn^m- 


To- 


f:   m  13  08  a  ton  d'rwn  to  34  cents  a  ton — 
a  r»-fiuc*:->n  of  approximately  90  percent. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  whose 
pian-s  th.s  project  would  supply,  is  now 
irettirg  35  percent  of  her  batixlte  from 
bouth  America.  This  project  will  provide 
a  cheap,  sh>rt.  siack-water  route  fcr  the 
s-)^'=<iy  tranj>p«-jrtatIoD  cf  this  and  ether  raw 
mj-.'*.-ia  s  t.j  th.;  prcresslng  plants  that  are 
manufartu.'ing  materials  tor  cxu  airplanes 
and  c'her  equipment  which  are  vitally 
ne<-p<-,&ar7  to  our  war  efforts. 

::.,.  ;;'eel  mills  in  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
p-iin's  along  the  Ohio,  the  upp«r  Mis-sissippl. 
•.It-  Missjun.  and  the  Great  Lakes,  arc  go- 
in*;:  to  nave  to  get  a  large  portion  ci  :heir 
h:.:.'.-«;!':ide  ir-n  are  rr:.m  Venezuela,  in  »hlch 
th-v  t...-.e  already  purchased  Interests. 
Thi.'  p.-  ject  *i!l  prnvlde  a  slack-water  route 
f'T  fho  bnn^ine  In  of  this  material,  aad  save 
:hf  swift  cur-eni  A  the  Mississippi  f~r  tak- 
iiii^  '  i;t  the  antshed  product. 

Pa.'don  this  long  letter.  .Mr.  Preside nr.  but 
this  issue  so  vitaiiy  affecLs  the  weifsre  and 
:.h«'  safety  of  ttus  yation  that  I  fee^  m„re 
t.ar.  ;'i--'i;>d  in  appealing:  to  you.  In  the 
aan-.e  i  :  a  .^rte  number  of  Merr.fc«-s  who 
n:?  vitally  !ntere<?ted  In  this  developnent.  to 
J'.ve  U  »  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  sen  1  up  a 
r:-r  immer-d.^non  for  this  apprct r.ation 
,i:  '  ;;ce. 

Ft  rn  a  transportation  standpoin'  alone 
!'  wi.i  directly  benefit  something  hie  two- 
tr.iras  i.r  ihree-founhs  of  the  States  ,n  pra- 
'.  ;d:nu  rtieap  tranap«jrtaticn.  and.  as  I  said, 
v.:\:  :,f":e.".t  the  entire  N.itlcn  f re  :n  the 
s-and-viint  of  national  defense, 

Wh:Ie  cur  b<.i7s  are  girtne  up  the  r  lives 
f' -  'ho'r  c  un'ry.  we  should  net  hesitate  to 
:a¥.'^  f.ery  step  possible  to  provid*  every 
fit  ;.:•,•  necessary  to  aid  them  In  their 
iZ7\.ai:ii'<.  and  to  protect  our  country  m  case 
'he  worst  ctmes  to  the  worst  and  we  uve  to 
dele- d  ■  ur  own  scil.  as  you  were  qu  .ted  as 
.=  J ^. •■•■><■ --.;.,-  li:  a  recent  statement. 

1  i:..^!:kin,,^  you  !n  advance  for  your    ircmpt 
p'tentton  to  this  mRtter.  I  remain 
Smcereiy  your«, 

J   E   R.*;.Krj». 

y-'.r  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  in- 
se-rA'As.  three  tables  showing  the  sivings 
wh.oh  this  project  would  prc»"le.  I 
hope  ^very  Member  will  examine  them 
c.iiefully  ar.d  realize  just  what  thi.  proj- 
ect All:  mean  to  our  national  d'fense, 
.i .  '.lel!  as  to  our  internal  transpoitauon 
t.-  stern, 

.VlUirtPLI     PROJECT    BrMKTTTS 

H' re  i.s  a  table  showing  the  Cfst  per 
tor  and  the  savings  per  ton  this  jiroject 
will  provide  on  the  fuel  bill  alone,  for 
upstream  traflac: 

f    •'.      '  up't^f^m  traffic 


New  Orleans.  L.» Ciim. _^  

rt;  •cH '..."'. 

Mobile..*!!. ]<i     •  TT.^" 

I   I'.i,  .?ilj 

'    r -•  f  r>*si'^  1   ■:•■  h'^-'^v  JO 
Port  SirmiiighAin.  Ala !  Tjr  . 

T- !!  rvtt;-**- ToeaWrbee  I 
rwnwpola".  Ala I  I'un' 

I  I'AiI :!aU» _ ._II 

'"■•'■!'■*«*><- r.:>:r-.'  ;k•^>T   iuO«tMtt.„. 

Colmnhiw,  M»s run. 

I   I'i.lti-n.'i , .**^ 

...        -,.                        <  '•'■'■  i^'^-TivabigtimiaaiaMmL... 
Abenle»'n,  Msa  (  ir         

;  I'l.iu.'sii. rum 

.^^                             ' ':»R«-»s««-Tsmb4rfc«ejBBetion„. 
Amarr.  Mist (\^;r. _ 

I     I'^lU-n,."! „„ 

_   ,^        ...  I    r<illh*!*»-raca.i<t*r  ;UlKtiC0L 

rulton.  .Mlcs„ I  r^^r^ 

Pa,lu«ah  !!""" 

l'i'ritV'-i3«'»^  T'  'in'' ..:  ■  .v  "unrtMa 
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Here  is  a  table  shovlDg  the  cost  and 
the  savings  on  a  barge  load  or  tow  of 
3,500  tons. 


I  might  say  here,  that  except  cm  the 
traiHc  from  the  larger  cities  such  as  Pitts- 
burch,  Chicago,  and  Detroit,  a  majority 
of  the  traflSc.  at  least  until  recently,  was 
handled  by  these  3.500- ton  tows. 


•-g  cc-t   per  tote  of  badges  canying  J.SW  ronj.  arid   $hmn.ng  acnngs  ria   Tennesje*- 

Tombigbfe 


C'a«'  r: 


rr.   .  •  •■'* 

'If-  -'vr* 


7*  ^  1.  w  ■'.:' 
,,',(>  'it'-.', 


New 

Mobae.  Ala. 

Poet  BfffiL ~  t.".im.  .V.'. — 

DeoMVob.  X.- 

OainiEiMB;  Mtss 

Ab«tdw.Mig 


.?- T.  :::•..•  be*  ji 


■  'c-Tesbtctiee  joKtMn— . 

Terr--- »:-Ton&bigbe*  ."unctioo—.. 


:.  + 
7,ftV 
7.C»5 


.f,    I 


I,   ♦-» 

1.  -^ 

1„  +  .■ 


II.  r:> 


Here  is  another  table  which  the  .\rTny 

en.;:r.eer5  have  worked  out  shouur,;  the 
cost  per  tow  of  barges  carr>";"A  14  OCO 
tcr.>,  and  also  the  savings  whi:::  these 


A5  I  p<:tnted  ox:t.  these  !ar?er  barges 
are  being  used  more  and  more  as  tone 
fcOes  on. 


bar 


:g    o.:. 


provide. 


E€r   fO'X   c-    ':■:-■ 


•g    riT'-'-J    :."n,i    snd   i'-.Cic:^.g   :ze   niLLr.gi    xnc   :>".< 


r.-ui— 


C4H  '■•J. 

MfeiR=::-:' 

.4.  <>■   •..-'-.- 

A 

'J 

■■«) 

9K33B 

4-     IK' 


8^*80 

12.  iT 


l.'J 


I 


i4.  u., 

".'   ■^"' 
.'4    '^; 

4-1    -tii 

■■■    ^^ 

4-',  ''*i 


A 

&"C 

a".c 
D:::t 
IS  r 
c-r 
tra: 
tj  : 
exr> 


-  I  pointed  out  b:-.:re.  there  is  not 

,htr  project  on  eartr.,  with  the  proo- 
exctrtion  of  the  cue  ccnnecttng  the 
r-n.i  Vclga  Rivers  m  Russia.  'K"h-ch 


■  .V  be:r^  constr-ictc-d — prcbaf.y  at 
txper.se — where  the  tr-i2c  can  be 
-f;=rred  from  one  major  watershed 
nether  with  so  much  ease,  so  httie 
-r.-c.  and  such  tremendous  savings 
ir.  '1  .=.  To  porta  t  ion  costs  and  distances. 

"I  h-s  proj  ect  is  vitally  neo?ssary  to  our 
rtonal  defense  and  shoiild  be  con- 
...  .■:;:i  w.th  aii  pcssibie  hast^. 


kHxtss  <rf  Dr.  Y.  C  Yaag,  .Ajabaisador- 
Desifmsttc  at  Taapa  Ckxmh-er  of  Cofli- 
Berce.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM-SJIKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

icicarE  rtam  EL*w-\n 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  RKPRESKMT A  XI V  £S 

Moitdcy.  Jrite  11,  19  il 

Mr.     FARRINGTDN.     Mr.     Speaker, 

under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rfcocs.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Ehr.  Y.  C  Yang.  Am- 
bassador-Designate, at  Greater  Tampa 

Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet,  Tampa. 
Fla..  May  18,  1951: 

Mr.  Cnairraan.  cUstiniftilsbed  guests,  ladiea, 
and    gentlemen.    I    ccuct    a    a    veiy    high 

pnvUege,  en  my  arriral  in  tiie  United  States 
a*  AmbAssador-Desi'jnate  of  my  country,  the 
Republic  of  Kcreai.  to  respond  to  yctir  most 

kind   mntatica   today. 

This  beautiful  city,  a  bustling  ieapcsrt.  Is 
not  urJtice  my  cirti: place  in  Kare-a.  tije  city 
of  Pusan.  new  semr-g  aa  tlie  great  port  of 
fr.ZTj  for  the  brave  fcrces  of  your  cocntry 
ar.d  those  of  ott»r  courstrtes  of  the  United 
Natiarijj.  ind  fr-;m  whence  tbej  go  to  Join 
Ev  owr.  ccuntrvEieri  In  otxr  ccmmaQ  battle- 
'r-.n:  a^a::i5t  a^zresslTe  conLinunlini. 

I  have  only  recently  been  tn  Korea  and 
cculd  •.«..:  TGti  of  tbe  stark  misery  of  mii- 
Uo-zs  cf  mv  people,  but  I  would  ratber  use 
the  wards  cf  another — your  own  gallant 
Gen  Mat-iiew  B  Ridgway.  Supreme  Allied 
Far  East  Ccmmander.  He  speaJca  with  dtial 
authority— trst  aji  one  long  at  tiie  battiefroct 
and  niw  as  tiie  rapreme  authority  of  tlie 
entire  area,. 

Many  af  yr  u.  I  fe«l.  ha*e  read  his  morln^ 
words.    Btit  I  do  believe  they  bear  repeating. 

In  a  letter  to  hJs  chtirch.  made  public 
eariier  tha  week.  General  Bidgway  had  this 
to  i&f  and  I  quote ; 

•  Wotild  G3d  tie  American  people  might 
se«  a  full  length  mcvie  of  current  erests 
here  In  their  trae  setting.  It  wxral^t  I  think, 
make  c-yttai  clear  the  Issues  for  which  their 
sens  ficht  and  are  content  to  flght. 

'"Yet  America  seems  not  to  know. 

"Hundreds  of  thotitands  of  poor  peof^Ie, 
the  ci-ld.  uifirm,  infants,  and  the  sick.  Seeing 
n-^iiz  and  day  acroa.5  country,  orer  the  Ice 
cf  trczen.  streams,  no  shelter  at  night  but 
tha-  z&ir.e<i  ty  huddling  tog-nher  an<r  from 
such  cf  the-..r  b^-Iongings  as  are  en  their 
bacis  cr  ex  or  small  two-wheeled  carta— 
driven  t.7  all  *h:s  by  cne  seemingly  oTer- 
pcwermg   fear,    the   fear   of   gCT«mxsent   by 

■"Is  not  the  issut  truly  whether  some  day 
oixr  women,  cur  babies,  cur  sick  and  our  aged 

are  :o  be  driren  farth  by  Asiatic  tna»t,er^ 
cr  new  while  yet  there's  time,  this  Am«aca 
&i.ci  c^dT  allies  may  extinguish  a!I  petty 
Issues  and  un:-ed  with  all.  they  have  to 
destrcy  the  gr'e-itest  peril  we  haTe  e«r 
kncwn'" 

That  is  the  end  of  tie  quotation  of  Gen- 
era! Eidrway's  Letter  to  his  ch-jrch — a  letter 
not  cn-jT  to  his  church  but  the  people  cf 
all  cth":r  churches  ta  this  ccunu?;  indeed. 
a  letter  :o  e-err  American- 
Mi-  I  now,  tn  my  own  words,  both  say  and 
rraj  that  &:d  f-:rbid  that  any  free  catiao 
anywhere  en  earth  shculd  erer  hare  to  suffer 
the  a^cny  cf  bLxxlshed  and  saTage:ry  that 
h,is  been  ihe  lot  -sf  the  Korean  people  since 
that  quiet,  peaceful  Sunday  mjomiag  of  last 
Ji-ine  Tj-han  the  CGmmuntst  monster  un- 
leA^hed  h^  3zz:ie<i  might  and  fury  against 
cur  peaceful  democratic  Government  and. 
pecpie. 

JJ^-'W  we  Kcreons  may  well  have  succumbed 
a*  the  first  blow  and.  like  many  of  the  eiist- 
tn,2  5a:ellite  states,  accepted  communism. 

But.  under  the  inspireti  iead^rship  of  oar 
President.  EJr.  Smzm-an  Rhee,  and  treatise 
be  so  truly  reflected  the  spint  of  the  Korean 
people,  we  chose  ;o  resist. 

Resist  we  haire  up  to  cscw.  Reaist  we  shall 
to  the  end,  for  w?  know  what  cot-. m unitiaa 
means.  Better  death  on  the  b*:tl.efleid  than 
the  kind   :t  de-it-h  c.'-~_iru ■;  "•  .:,-"'.  '  .5ir.A  a^'ja 
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I  doubt  U  there  U  any  plAce  on  tb«  faca 
of  the  glob*  that  haj  experltnced  th*  death 
and  JwliwUoP  of  tbe  paat  11  naoDtha  tii 
KorWL  Oor  dtlaa  arc  beapa  of  mbbla.  our 
tovna  mn  damotlabed.  our  TUlaffaa  ara  tii 
niiBia  a«aa  our  looaly  aod  taotatad  farm- 
tifunaa  teva  (ona  down  m  mica  in  tbla 
wetter  of  borrlble  war. 

la  tt  wortft  tba  prtoe  we  ara  being  mads 
to  pay? 

It  to.  and  ail  our  dead  and  your  dead  ihall 
nut  have  died  tn  vain  If  we  deatroy  in  Korea 
the  Cofnmuntet'a  htat  of  conquest,  it  we  itop 
him  dead  In  bla  tracks  and  beat  him  into 
lurreader.  It  la,  tX  our  eCorta  are  crowned 
by  a  united,  a  free,  and  an  independent 
Korea  frt»n  our  ancient  northern  boundaries 
to  the  water*  at  the  louthem  tip  of  cur 
peclsatilar  eountry. 

It  ia  not,  boweTer,  if.  after  all  this  frlg!it- 
fui  bloodabed.  we  Immolate  upon  the  a!'.ar 
of  expadleney  the  high  prlnctplea  w>i  ch 
brougbt  tbe  free  world  to  the  aaalstance  of 


WlUbi  tlM  aama  deep  slneerlty  which  causes 
me  to  pray  Ood  to  spare  the  American  peo- 
ple—ma  Oeneral  lUdgwaj  so  dsTovitly  polats 
out — I  also  pray  Ood  to  give  my  own  peoiiie. 
Um  Korean  nation,  their  ecUre  country  b^tck 
and  to  Insure  them  the  right  lo  live  decer.Uy 
ard  democratically  In  a  peaceful  world. 

This  ta  a  great  and  solemn  occasion. 
Oatbered  here,  on  this  Anred  Forces  Day.  are 
repreaentatlrea  of  many  of  the  United  Na- 
tions engaged  In  our  common  effort  against 
the  eoatmon  enemy  of  all  mankind — Com- 
munist aggraaalon.  Bvldent  here  U  the  In- 
spiration that  Oils  one  when  Tlewtng  the 
actual  and  potential  military  might  of  the 
Axnuleaa  Ocrertunect.  Immediately  one  ar- 
rlTsa  In  Aacrlea.  one  caimot  but  be  con- 
•ckma  of  tbe  detamlnation  of  thla  country — 
truly  tlie  araenal  of  democracy — to  go  ail  out 
to  arm  Itaalf  and  the  free  world  for  the 
stmgsie  oontrontlng  It  globally  as  well  as  for 
the  stnicRle  which  la  actually  raging  in  my 
dcTaatatad  homeland,  Korea,  today. 

I  have  the  deepest  conviction  that  by 
wtantDC  the  Korean  war.  we  shall  Insure 
peaee  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  It  was 
in  Korea  that  the  forces  ef  evil  and  dark- 
iw—  MHHiiiiiiilain  ilsiiil  to  break  the  peace 
of  tfca  vortd. 

at  rm  sure  all  of  you  know. 
effort  short  of  war  to  destroy 
th»  Weiuitilli  of  Korea  for  here  was  a  bastion 
of  danoeraey.  Our  goTemment  was  flourlah- 
Ing.  Ow  pao|^  had  gone  peacefully  to  the 
poOi  %0  Mtoct  their  own  govenunent.  lliere 
wmt  «?ffr*t'**t  candidates.  The  majority 
voo.  fevk  the  rtgbta  of  the  minority  were 
gle«B  Um  Mm*  proteetlan  they  are  afforded 
IB  aO  dTOlHd  states.  The  Ooenmunlsta. 
hy  tffinw^iiiila  then  by  Infiltration. 
bf  allaiiimaiT  revolta  and  coctlnuoualy 
by  ttMftr  wmialiii  to  destroy  the  character 
of  PvsiMm  Bhas,  triad  everything  short  of 
to  dHlray  my  government  and  to  ready 
ptaptt  tor  andavament.  Falling  in  all 
of  tbstr  <lB!n*!1— *  daetgas,  they  reeorted  to 
tbm  ooly  thing  left — an  overwhebnlng  mili- 
tary onsiagght. 

Bat  to  their  amaaement  and  alarm,  the 
ftas  vorttf  strvek  back.  The  Unttsd  Nattons 
aaststaaca  and  the  Reds 
llksy  tivnsd  to  Iha  vast 
voCr  of  GttMss  manpowar.  but  hec9  sfata 

Its  eooraca  and  Its 
thrsat  turn  bsaa  met  and 
up  to  BOW.    Ws  have  halted 
ttaMtabIa  of  world  eooquMt. 
&■!  wt«lnp  tt  fttrsvsr  ao  ttat  paaso  and  )t»- 
totbs  world. 


A  Ptea  for  •  S««b4  Foreifa  Poficy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  coNxrc-nrTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESEriTATIViS 

Monday.  May  28,  1931 

Mr.   MORANO      Mr.    Speaker     ur.d*  r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  il.c  Hr  - 

ORD,  I  include  the  'cilo  a  uii;  adcireo.s  mj.cc 
by  Col.  Hugh  A  Murnli.  of  Gr'  *^:v  :ch, 
Conn.,  delivered  at  the  Milit^iry  O.der 
of  World  Wars  .brined  Services  Day  din- 
ner at  Greenwich: 

The  hearings  before  th"  Arir.'*rt  =->r-  .■'><:. 
Foreign  Relatlon.s  Commit -.•*>.s  ci  •i.'^  =•■:.. i'  > 
have  made  it  d'..'st,urbtni<iv  c>.rv.-  '  ". .  T'...i' 
the  United  States  h.i.s  bP"?-.  •;,-':> ]er'^.ri  Into  a 
position  of  tn-prnitloral  leadership,  for 
which  we  are  nc'.thpr  prep  ■.red  nor  cs^anlzed; 
(h)  that  we  have  Ucked  a  nf'c^al  lr.n«-ranpe 
American  forela;r>  pri:cy:  ic^  th'i*  the-re  Ji.is 
been  Inadequate  cocrdina*.*  n  \..i  ;:.wra- 
tlon  between  milfarv  p*  :j^v  a.:.i  ;.^.ie:^'a 
policy. 

The  global  c^.arlrt«?r  "f  Vr.e  cj -.flirt  with 
the  Scvtet  emphiw-iTes  the  r.'-'etl  :f  a  long- 
range  .American  foreign  p')l:ry  which  will 
not  alw:\T8  ?'.ve  ,-:ur  er.emie?  the  tnttlatlve. 
and  one  which  w  rm  '~ar:j  fornrard  in 
unity  and  calm  determmiil  ji; — not  in  hys- 
teria ar:d  cor.:\is;^n 

The  met^ods  and  processes  ^(  a  Deir':c:acy 
always  te.nd  to  etve  the  enemy  the  mitlattve. 

A.v.encan  !  reign  p' iicy  has  seldom  been 
understood,  ?l'^pr  tv  our  own  people  or  the 
rest  of  the  w  r'd.  b«»cau-e  1*  has  taken  the 
form  "^f  emergency  7;»ceT.''tI  artl<?n  to  meet 
tfce  crisis  of  t.-.e  m-jrr.^::" 

In  the  pref>ent  crtJis  it  ns'  been  a  matter 
of  day-to-day,  month-to-m  nth  Improvlsa- 
t:cn.  subject  to  the  dLff.cMl'ie^  of  partisan 
politics. 

There  has  teen  no  clear,  over-all,  long- 
range  plan. 


If    we    are    to    rl.*^    to    :tt 


tsthilltles 


that  our  great  power  ix.  'he  world  has 
brought  to  ua.  (1  We  must  put  cur  foreign 
policy  on  the  hiiihest  plane  ':f  r..itloua;  In- 
terest; there  mu>=t  be  no  E-.i'-h  'h.risj  -i,*  ,4 
Truman  policy,  an  .^che.son  policy  i  Dorro- 
cratlc  policy,  or  a  Republican  p.  ..■  xe 
must  have  only  an  .Amerlcai.  o<  l»cy.  til  cur 
best  minds  must  be  put  tc  w  t<  »•  ->  «*"  un  -k 
long-range  plan  dednlcg  the  vi*  '  ■•  'f>-P=*5 
of  the  United  States,  our  ■ibjectiv-v:  ar.,! 
what  we  must  do  for  their  k1  ance.T..r..:  M^d 
defense:  thla  plan  must  be  resclvpd  m  •■ut 
National  Security  Council  <"i)  ■  r  ^eoole 
must  be  constantly  Informed,  wrli  a  ■. '.f  w 
to  keeping  them  united  ;n  siipp<  rt  of  uur 
policy. 

Difficulties;  As  sa  people,  ue  are  ■'till  rela- 
tively Insular  and  nailonRlly  compUcer.t. 
but  with  little  real  knoiIedRe  ot  wsrid 
geography  and  ectjnomlcs  affecting  'Hir  des- 
tiny. (Otherwise  we  would  not  have  made 
the  mistakes  at  Yalta  which  so  i;rent!y 
strengthened  the  Soviet  position  In  both 
Kiirope  and  Asia.) 

A  feeling  cf  national  Insecurity  in  new 
to  us. 

We  have  lived  with  no  hostile  armv  on 
our  borders — no  enemy  bomber  b.i*es  an 
hour  away. 

We  have  bad  little  experience  tn  sparrlni; 
Inconclusively  with  threatening  forces  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

Because  of  our  background,  because  of 
conflicting  Interesta  and  preasore  j^roupa 
vtthln  our  democratic  system,  even  with  a 
more  able  leadership  than  «e  now  have,  the 
Xmitad  SUtea  will  And  It  dllBcult  to  pursue 


\ZM  world  program  with  the  same   declston 

and   purpoeefulneaa  aa  Bed  Busaia. 

Vital  Interests  and  objectives:  In  shaping 
our   t  .reign    policy   we   must   recognize  that 

America,  with  6  percent  of  the  people,  and 
6  per'-»T,t  of  the  hind  of  the  world,  nas  over 
,yj  ^ercc:;t  >:t  the  wealth  of  the  wc 'Id.  We 
appear  to  m'lch  of  the  wor'.d  as  a  fa ':u;ously 
r'.-'h  .ir.d  pr' .sp^T'.ui  Nation  Uvlna  h  luxury, 
w-'iie  a  jrreafer  part  of  the  world  lives  In 
;    -er-y. 

It  would  be  a  ml.'^take.  therefore,  n  rev^ard 
R-iasl-in  co.:imunirm   and   iicrresslo  1   a.-*  the 

.y  danger  to  our  way  cf  life.  We  are  in  a 
•*  .f  :de  revoU:*:'  n  of  'he  "h.  '.e-n.rts" 
...,  .  ,,   '   the  "havs.'-  " 

Our  iong-rnnge  plan  must  take  Into  ^c- 
coun"  the  meaxis  of  helpu.4  the  c':n.:m;c 
progress  of  many  peoples  -yhose  c  jntinued 
poverty  would  maice  them  ei.sy  ••  l;tim  of 
communism,  or  dictatorship. 

The  Sovte's  flights  for  commur.l.'r:  "n  f.our 
h;.:hly  organized  fronts— the  pclit  c.tI.  ecc- 
n..mic.  psyche. logical,  and  military.  We  must 
orija.oize  our  flg^t  for  dei  iccracy,  freedom. 
and  stability  on  the  same  fiur  froi.t.s. 

The  ma.'or  and  Immediate  ohjt  -'.v-^s  of 
our  foreign  policy  mu.st  be:  (li  T'  ?:'.^  the 
Korean  w-.r  succes.sfully;  12)  tr  oritma- 
neuver  the  Russians  m  the  vita!  Ml.:d'.e  Ei.st. 
l3)    to   stTf-st  hen    *'c.<i    defen.^.e    :f    We -.tern 


Europe,  ar 
lies;    (4)    ' 


sneed   the  rc.i; 
sr'.ldlfy   ''ur    \\ 


T.:r.z,  ■:  -v.T  al- 
:■"!  £t  en^'h  in 
the  easter;:  Mediterranean.  i5>  ti  protect 
Japan,  Formosa,  the  Phll.ppines.  "T.d  our 
l£l-ad  ou-.j..it3  in  the  Pa:inc  frcr:  Russian 


aggresjlon     r 


:n: 


6*    t'"i    -affsu.-.rd 


n  r:t:rt^v"'=e 
ttacli  was 

tr.-'g.  'hey 
ur.ervene 


i  ■> 


);o, 


oijr  lnteres''3  in  the  Caribbean  ar  a  and  In 
South  .America  by  promotlnij  eccr  omlc  and 
social  \.  '.-'^vrpfs 

Kore  .  The  Ru.-\'sian  Eurs-^ian  'and  -^ass 
haa  tW'-  ma; or  fr  ':*'?.  To  miilte  :he  A.-uan 
flank  secure,  Ru.'-iv.a  wan's  to  d  •r.:;-.?,te 
Japan. 

3y  a  tragic  error  at  Talt.a.  the  Kurile  Is- 
lands reaching  to  Jipan  en  the  i.crth,  and 
tha  southern  half  of  Sa!>rhal'.n  wer;  celled  to 
RtOBla.  So  were  rights  ':'  Ca:rer  and  Port 
Arthur,  which  '-:'■?  Ru'*ia  a  •  e;'.r-r:.  :;-.d 
naval  base 

Contr  :  f  K.  rea  'Jirould  compleie  the  en- 
clrcleiueut  ..f  Jaian  and  Insur  >  Ho?>:an 
strategic  dcminat;..n  of  fhe  SOG^O.Oi.O  peo- 
ple of  Japsn 

I  do  not  oeileve  that  the  Pus.<?! 
In   '.;iunchir.t   the  N'Ttii  Korean 
*     b-ig  u^  d   wn  In  A.'^la,     I  do  no* 
expecteti      he    United    States    to 
a*  ili. 

H'"w  rouid  they,  when  on  Janua 
M-  .>. -her-n  procl.ilried  that  Kore «  and  Por- 
m  .<a  were  botli  amons?  the  areas  for  -.vhose 
m..;iarv  proiecticn  the  United  Sta:es  had  no 
res;v.vi-!bil;ty 

If  the  Communists  do  tn  fact  s-eii  t .?  bi::)^ 
i:.^  ;i'  '."•■n  to  .\sia.  our  present  pcl:?y  a^^sv.res 
th^m  that  they  can  do  so  with  mlr.lrium 
eff  "rt   »nd  risk. 

The  Chinese  need  not  keep  u;^  a  ma  or 
cffeniive.  Threatening  action  ay  la^^tr 
forces  sAfe  across  the  Yaiu  and  the  c^n- 
tmuou.s  jruerrllla  action  of  li^ht  crcvs  will 
c^ntiin  our  forces  there  Indefinitely. 

.■Uter  periodic  battles  the  Chine  e  are  free 
to  retire,  reiu'm.  and  threaten  again. 

We  must  eventually  take  stron  rer  action 
or  Icoe  If  we  \cmt  Korea  we  lose  ,'apan  and 
F-  rmtjsa  and  uitlmanely  the  P  vihppines, 
a;>:t:.5  with  complete  loss  cf  face  in  .ill  cf 
A-'^ia 

We  Kot  Into  World  War  I  and  Weld  W?.r  II 
because  our  early  weakness  encoura(jed  the 
enemy  to  more  and  more  aggress  on. 

If  we  lead  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  safely  exploit  <  ur  weak- 
ness, they  too  may  go  too  (ar  and  bring  on 
the  war  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

The  Middle  Sast:  The  largest  Known  oil 
reserves  In  the  world  are  In  the  Ml  Idle  Bast, 
over  40  percent  of  the  world's  tota.  reservo. 
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The  oil  is  closer  to  the  surface  and  easier 
to  get  at  The  wells  produce  an  average  of 
3.000  barrels  per  day.  compared  to  a  12- 
barrel  a .     age  in  the  United  States. 

Ru.ssla  and  her  satellites  have  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  oil  reserves.  Eu- 
rope out.side  of  Bussia  and  Rumania,  has 
virtually  no  oil. 

E^arope.  with  a  dally  requirement  of  ap- 
proximately 1.750,000  tMurels  of  oil.  get*  most 
of  :'  from  the  Middle  East. 

Russia  wants  the  oil  of  the  Middle  East 
badly;  E  ircpe  must  have  It,  and  Anally,  the 
Unred  fita-es  must  look  tc  the  Bdiddle  East 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  its  funare  oil. 
Our  tK"onomy  is  geared  to  heavy  oil  use.  and 
demand  is  increasing.  It  Is  estimated  that 
by  15.53  our  requirements  will  be  7,000.000 
barrel?  dally  and  our  domestic  production 
onlv  3  500. OCO 

The  C::ited  Statse  haa  a  45-percent  inter- 
est w.  the  Middle  East  oil  and  it  is  obvious 
that  we  vnU  need  It  to  Increase  our  supply 
from  sources  outside  of  the  United  States. 
Russia  has  two  objectives  m  the  Middle 
East:  111  By  playing  on  the  nationalistic 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Eastern  people  to  cre- 
ate unrest  and  to  stop  the  supply  of  oil  to 
Euro;.:e  whicii  would  impose  a  severe  strain 
on  our  o';^-n  sources.  (2)  by  polltic£.l  mfil- 
tration.  she  seeks  to  obtain  oil  for  her  own 
use.  particularly  from  Iran,  which  would  be 
easiest  to  get  out. 

Iran-  A  country  of  one-flfth  the  area  of 
the  U;iited  States,  with  a  population  of  15,- 
000  Ci'O 

Iri::  ha.-  il  reserves  of  over  12.000.000.000 
barrel.^,  and  produces  7C0.0O0  barrels  per 
day 

Thlrty-flve  percent  of  Europe's  oil — and  90 
pjercent  of  all  of  England's  oil — comes  from 
Iran.  The  great  Briush  refinery  at  Aba- 
dan,  owned  by  the  Anglo-Iranian  OH  Co., 
is  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Iranian  oil  is  moved  by  tank  steamer  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Iran,  border- 
ing on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the  area  most  de- 
sirable to  Russia  The  oil.  however,  is  pri- 
marily in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  No  oil  has 
yet  bfen  discovered  north  of  the  Elburz 
Mour. tains  bordering  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
is  no  physical  way  at  the  present  time  for 
Russia  tc  move  the  oil  to  the  Caspian  shore, 
even  if,  afer  nationalization  of  the  oil.  a 
Communist  coup  d'etat  should  take  over  all 
of  Iran. 

The  United  States  would  have  to  share 
our  limited  supply  with  our  allies  in  Europe 
if  Iran  were  lost. 

Arabia  One-third  the  size  of  the  United 
State?  with  a  population  of  7.000.000.  moetly 
tribal  :n  character. 

Oi!  reserves  are  over  9.000.000.000  barrels, 
and  daily  production  of  over  550,000  barrels, 
subject  to  rapid  increase. 

A  $225000,000  Aramco  pipeline  from  the 
Persia;:  Gulf  area  to  the  Mediterranean  at 
Lebanon  is  the  largest  American  construc- 
tion project  on  foreign  soil.  The  pipeline  Is 
appn  xim.ateiy  1.050  miles  In  length.  It 
released  65  oil  tankers  from  the  7.000-mile 
turn-arcur.d  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  Sues  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  is  an  Arabian- American  Oil  Co.  oper- 
ation. 

Other  large  areas  covered  by  American 
concessions  are  yet  to  be  developed.  Not  en- 
tirely by  coincidence,  one  of  the  great  air- 
ports of  the  East  la  at  Dhabran. 

Arabia  is  lacking  in  food  and  water,  and 
large-scale  military  operations  would  be 
difficult. 

Kuwait :  Only  2.000  square  miles,  and  with 
100.000  people,  at  the  bead  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  between  Iraq  and  Arabia. 

Has  reserves  of  ll.OOO.OOOJMO  barrels,  and 
produces  350.000  barrels  par  day.  This  Is  a 
Joint  Anglo-Iranian  and  American  opera- 
tion. 

Bahrein  and  Qatar:  The  Bahrein  Islands 
In  the  Persian  Gull,  and  the  Qatar  Penin- 


sula, have  reaervea  of  api»Talmat<!ly  1,500,- 
000,000  barreia.  with  a  daily  production  of 
about  75.000  barrels. 

The  refinery  at  Bahrein  Is  the  foiarth  larg- 
est outside  of  the  United  States,  a:3d  is  con- 
nected with  the  Arabian  mainland  by  sub- 
marine pipeline.  This  also  is  an  American 
operation. 

Iraq;  Leaa  than  one-fourth  the  size  of 
Iran,  with  4.500.000  population.  H;is  the  rich 
Mosul-Klrkut  fields,  with  reserves  of  over 
8,000.000.000  barrels.  Jointly  owned  by  Amer- 
icans, British,  French,  and  Dutch 

E>aily  production  has  t>een  n'duced  to 
about  135.000  barrels,  as  the  Moslem  people 
will  not  let  the  oil  go  through  tho  pipelines 
to  Haifa  in  Israel. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  the  stalies  in  the 
Middle  East  are  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

If  our  people  understand  these  facts  about 
the  Middle  East,  cur  policy  with  respect  to 
tjat  area  will  have  greater  support. 

Western  Europe:  We  have  fought  two  wars 
to  ki*ep  the  Continent  of  Europe  rom  being 
dominated  by  a  single  pt^wer. 

If  Europe,  with  its  200.000.030  people, 
the  coal  and  steel  of  the  Ruhr  anl  the  Saar, 
and  n.s  great  shipbuilding  facilities,  should 
fail  to  Russian  aggression,  they  :ouid  then 
concentrate  on  a  navy  and  .  farce  which 
would  give  them  the  physical  means  of 
breakme  our  control  of  tlie  sea  lanes  and 
of  the  air. 

If  you  visualize  the  potential:  ties  of  at- 
tack by  guided  m.issiies,  from  the  Continent, 
from  air  and  sea.  you  must  concede  th.it 
England  would  quickly  fail  and  the  Com- 
munists would  have  a  steppmii -stone  ap- 
proach to  the  shores  of  America  itself.  To 
avoid  this  grave  danger,  our  iietense  for 
America  must  begin  on  the  Cc  iitinent  of 
Europe. 

Rvtssian  aggression  in  Europe  was  halted 
by  the  deterrent  force  of  the  A-bomb  and 
our  .stateglc  Air  Force.  In  time,  however, 
Russia  wUl  greatly  improve  the  defense  of 
their  key  points  from  atomic  f.ttack.  We 
cannot  count  on  the  A-bomb  rtmalning  aa 
a  deterrent  force  forever,  and  for  this  reason 
General  Eisenhower  has  been  given  the  mis- 
sion of  welding  together  additional  means  of 
defense     I  believe  he  will  succeed. 

It  has  become  customary  for  many  of  cur 
political  leaders,  columnists,  aud  commen- 
tators to  view  every tbmg  Rusran  through 
magnifj'ing  glasses  of  umidity.  They  never 
look  at  Russian  weaknesses. 

The  Eurasian  land  mass,  oper.  to  retalia- 
tory action  ail  around  its  vast  periphery,  has 
its  own  very  great  problems  of  (iefense,  and 
a  defense  which  Is  not  yet  ready  10  wltlistand 
resolute  retaliation. 

The  eastern  Mediterranean,  Icng  regarded 
as  a  vital  link  tn  the  lifeline  ol  the  BritlBh 
Empire,  now  takes  on  vital  lirportance  to 
the  United  States  as  (1)  a  seiiway  to  the 
Middle  East  and  to  the  shores  cf  our  allies. 
Turkey  and  Greece;  (2)  an  ai-ea  of  vital 
bases,  both  air  and  s^;  (3)  aocera  to  the 
southern  flank  of  Europe;  (4)  a  closed  gate- 
way from  the  Black  Sea  for  Red  Bussia. 

Some  of  our  most  successful  postwar  work 
has  been  done  In  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  in 
those  co-tntries  there  exists  a  resolute  spirit 
to  resist  Commimlst  Infiltration  or  aggrea- 
sion. 

Turkey  Is  one  of  the  most  Imjortant  land 
areas  in  the  world  for  retaliatory  action 
against  Russia. 

Japan.  Pormoaa.  the  Phlllpptres.  and  the 
Pacific:  Japan,  with  its  80.0OC,0OO  people 
now  barred  from  the  mainland  rf  Asia,  has 
few  raw  materials  or  resources,  other  than 
a  tremendous  ability  to  work. 

If  Japan  abould  fall  to  Russia,  the  80,- 
000.000  pec^e  wotild  be   put  ts  wott.  tat 

Coal  and  Iron  exists  bi  ample  qtiantitlss 
ea  am  mainland.  Oreat  sh4>t:  oUdlng  fa- 
culties ar*  available  tn  J^pan.  ahlch  would 
be  put  to  work  for  Bussia. 


The  losa  of  Japan  would  not  only  maks 
safe  the  Busalan  flank  in  Asia,  but  would 
provide  them  with  a  tremendous  and  capable 
workshop  to  be  turned  against  us. 

Our  own  operations  in  the  Pacific  made 
clear  that  no  island,  large  or  small,  can  be 
defended  successfully  if  the  enemy  has  ade- 
quate land  and  sea  power  to  Isolate  and 
attack  it. 

If  Japan  shoulc,  fall.  Okinawa  and  Formosa 
would  Inevitably  fall.  The  Phlllpplnefl  and 
all  of  our  'sland  outposts  In  the  Pacific  would 
quickly  become  vulnerable. 

The  Caribbean  and  South  America:  On 
our  own  doorstep,  after  150  years  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
the  vital  Caribbean  area  remain  one  of  the 
most  unstable  areas  of  the  earth,  and  a 
fruitful  area  for  Communist  Infiltration. 
Tlicre  is  great  poverty,  ilUreracy,  freqi^nt 
oppression,  and  political  vloienee. 

Our  policy  must  p>rovid«  for  waging  the 
peace  in  these  areas,  on  both  the  economic 
and  political  fronts.  We  must  help  these 
people  develop  their  resources.  Improve  their 
standard  of  living,  and  promote  stability 
and  peace,  in  order  to  seal  them  off  from 
Communist  penetration. 

You  see.  therefore,  the  global  effort  which 
we  must  make  in  formulating  our  American 
policy-  along  economic,  political,  and  psycho- 
logical lines. 

Since  1938.  our  State  Department  haa  In- 
creased its  personnel  from  some  4.700  to 
approximately  24.000  and  yet  a  strong  and 
courageous  fcreign  policy.  coLibined  with 
sound  domestic  policies,  has  yet  to  be  for- 
mulated. 

No  President,  no  Secretary  of  State,  no 
party  in  this  country  can  get  unity  merely 
by  asking  for  it.  They  mu.«  give  the  people 
a  program  and  a  type  of  leadership  that  will 
win  and  hold  their  respect  and  support. 

Military  policy ;  In  tliis  air  atonuc  age  mili- 
tary policy  must  be  mere  closely  Integrated 
with  foreign  p<iUcy  than  in  the  past. 

Conscious  of  only  Infrequent  threats  to 
cur  national  safety,  we  have  given  little  con- 
sideration to  the  relation  of  military  strength 
to  national  policy.  Our  normal  pmttern  has 
l)een  to  let  military  strength  nm  down  m 
peacetime,  to  fail  to  see  the  impending  dan- 
ger in  time,  and  to  prepare  too  little  and 
too  late.  In  spite  of  allies  to  screen  us  from 
the  Initial  attack  in  two  wars,  we  have  paid 
heavily  in  lives  and  tn  money  for  inadequate 
preparation. 

Our  top-level  mlUtary  intelligence  and 
many  foreign  analysist  all  agree  that  we  must 
expect  a  long  period  of  tension  with  Bussia. 
We  do  not  knew  what  the  Soviet  timetable 
Is.  but  we  do  know  that  Bussia  seeks  tbe 
opportunity  to  exploit  weakness;  we  know 
that  they  cannot  be  deterred  by  ccmciliation 
or  reason:  they  can  be  restrained  only  by 
powerful   retaliatory   fOTce. 

In  our  present  danger  our  first  necessity 
Is  to  increase  quickly  our  active  military 
forces  and  to  provide  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  those  forces  and  our  allies.  In  the 
face  of  our  increasing  strength  and  that  of 
our  allies,  war  is  by  no  means  certain. 

The  Busalan  world-wide  threat,  however, 
does  not  promise  to  disappear.  H  the  Soviet 
has  a  long-range  plan,  we  mtist  also  have  a 
long-range  plan  to  counter  It. 

America  has  never  had  a  long-range  mili- 
tary policy.  Now,  when  we  are  confronted 
with  a  long  period  of  danger,  we  must  have 
a  policy  that  ■will  instire  our  aectaity,  but 
which  will  not  destroy  from  within  what 
we  are  trying  to  protect  from  without. 

Our  problem  is  to  find  the  means  of  main- 
taining our  steength  tliroug^i  the  period  of 
tension  at  a  cost  which  we  can  afford. 

Par  the  fiscal  year  1952.  Mr.  Tnunan  haa 
requested  a  military  budget  of  901.000.000.- 
000.     This  means  a  total  national   budget 

of  •35.000,000.000  to  goo.ooo.ooouno. 

To  continue  such  a  program  would  be  ta 
play  the  Russian  game.     They  might  well 
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«■  wliJt*  and  mC  up  Internal  jtn^ 
uad  ttrmUM  which  vould  produea  th« 
teonomta  and  polltkml  eotlapM  whleh  tltey 
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XJntfmt*!  mattmry  wrfic*;  I  bcttet*  tbftt 
yen  win  til  ■«»•  that  the  Drmft  Act  vaa 
n«TW  ilwl|imt  far  e  kmg  period  of  pemce. 
Ooa  not  foar  ««per>ence  klao  tell  70Q — 

(»)  That  tn  oodem  war  the  tnlaed  have 
a  heltM  Aanee  to  lorrlTe  than  the  un- 
tralsedf 

fb)  niat  the  technlqae  of  modem  war 
a  looter  period  at  tralninf  than  in 


(e)  TlMt  la  thla  atomic  air  age.  there  will 
be  Mbm  for  complete  trataliif  aXter  war 


«)  Ttet  tn  the  event  of  a  war  with  Rua- 
da,  an  of  oor  founf  men  will  be  called  Into 
■arrleaT 

(e)  That  the  only  way  to  avoid  malntaln- 
taf  a  pwrter  active  force  than  we  can  afford 
ttrooghoat  aa  extended  period  of  danger. 
iB  to  lava  a  very  eActent,  well  eqtilpped, 
■■allar  foraa.  piua  trained  reawvea? 
U  wm  ean  eatabtlah  a  cyetem  of  untvenal 
which  will  put  Into  traln- 
•00,000  youo«  men  per  year  aa  part  of 
adneatlan.  la  thla  not  the  best 
wa;/  at  bnttdtDg  op  oar  laemve  atrmgth.  and 
lor  fltllBg  oar  yotxng  men  to  awe  beet,  if 
wtoni  aeeded? 
I  feaMeva  that  the  time  haa  e(»ne  to  eetab- 
natkmal  program  to  develop  In  all 
both  the  spirit  and  the  abttity 
for  natlanal  aerrtoe. 

One  at  the  great  hopee  for  the  future  of 
tfaoaoeracy  i»  that  of  bringing  Into  national 
a^atoe  anre  of  our  moet  able  young  men 
X  ballave  that  the  eontnnplatad  program  of 
tndaanal  military  service  will  lay  the  foun- 
datloaa  for  thla.  as  well  aa  provide  the  means 
at  quickly  expanding  our  military  strength. 
If  thla  ahould  become  neceeaary.  I  beUcve 
ttmt  the  training  of  S0O.O0O  young  men  per 
year  eoidd  qvkdEly  begin  to  put  a  foundation 
of  Btreogth  and  enduring  cfuallty  under  our 
wheta  glohal  program. 

For  thara  are  two  ways  that  we  can  lose 
aa  wiMMlad  cold  war:  (1)  By  drawing  back 
tai  ttM  hoiia  of  eecaplng  the  dlfleulttoa.  and 
laailin  the  field  to  a  aaore  determined  toe; 
(S)  by  tot  getting  that  American  atrength  is 
matter  of  BKmey,  machines, 
but  also  one  of  people,  who 
together  In  unity. 
Wa  have  the  moral  and  phyalnl  power  to 
lop  Mwarta.  but  we  muat  be  prepared  to 
aa  ft  to  the  face  of  aggreealon. 
£b  Uw  yaara  ahand  of  os  when  America 
great  a  part  in  the  Intema- 
e  tavmi  seek  out  leaders  at  all 
of  oat  Amerlesn  system,  who  will  rlee 
politics  and  act  aa  Americana, 
itatn  peace  and  freedom  for 
ttaa  world  only  by  a  laadarihlp  of  vlaloa 


MIfGnkam 

WrtEHStOS  OP  RSICARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 


OP  UnUBBITATIVBB 

,  Juma  11.  t»$l 

Mr.  AlXm  ta  Loulabma.  Mr.  8pe«k- 
tr.  Bffir  QnLham.  althougli  ooij  K  yeftrs 
9t  9t»,  U  taomu  aU  orw  the  Itetkm  far 
hi!  fiwt  ipimual  and  aad  for  tlM  tre> 
vhiefti  hi  hM  mlrtouijr 
IB  i«Tlv«l  nmp>ttn»  in  biabj 
I  doubt  that  may  other 
hiis  over  bmd  tho  great  crowds 


which  Billy  Graham  haa.  Wherever  he 
foes,  the  people  come  by  the  thousands 
to  hear  hiin.  I  ck>  not  think  there  is  any 
other  explanation  than  that  God  is  mar- 
velously  using  this  fine  young  man. 

Recently  Graham  held  a  revival  in 
Shreveport.  La.  During  that  revival  the 
Shreveport  Journal  of  that  city  carried 
an  editorial  which  is  rather  unusual,  but 
indicative  of  the  way  in  which  Billy 
Graham  stirs  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  editorial  writer  of  this  paper  shows 
very  clearly  that  he  has  a  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spiritual  life  and  achieve- 
ments of  Billy  Graham.  The  editorial  is 
as  follows : 

AiTKfiJ  THi  Revival  EAiiT 

The  hearts  of  tbe  {aithful  have  b««n 
stirred,  the  eyes  of  skeptics  have  been 
opeoed.  ears  of  doubt  have  heard  and  stub- 
bom  souls  have  been  moved  by  the  Infiu- 
ence  of  the  great  religious  revival  now  under 
way  In  Shreveport.  Aithoush  a  week  has  not 
passed  since  the  Greater  Shreveport-Boeaier 
City  Xvangellxttc  Crtisade  began,  the  results 
so  far  have  been  amazing. 

Hundreds  have  made  the  mo«t  Important 
decisions  of  their  lives,  and  thousands  may 
yet  do  so. 

There  is  something  convincing  about  the 
effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  youthful 
evangelist.  BIII7  Graham,  that  moves  men  to 
repentance.  The  entire  atmosphere  of 
Shreveport  is  charged  with  a  devotional 
U[»urge  that  cannot  be  explained  away  as 
the  result  of  sUnple.  natural  causes.  Even 
akeptica  should  admit  that  things  are  <xrcur- 
rlng  that  transcend  the  realm  of  human 
magic. 

One  writer  has  described  the  Billy  Graham 
revival  as  an  event  that  cannot  be  explained 
except  as  evidence  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
God.  "It  would  be  hard."  he  states,  "to  ex- 
plain otherwise  the  honest  countenances  and 
sincere  tears  of  so  many  "  Thousands  have 
witnessed  the  hundreds  marching  to  the 
altar  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
feelings  are  of  genuine  religious  fervor,  a 
denaonstratlon  of  the  great  soul  hunger  thoit 
la  among  so  many.  Honest  ccunter.ance.'H  do 
not  Ue  nor  can  penitent  tears  deceive. 

God  Is  at  work  at  the  Billy  Graham  re- 
vival. 

But  the  force  behind  the  great  revival  is 
net  the  power  of  one  man.  nor  several.  It 
can  only  be  explained  as  an  outpouring  of 
God's  mercy  and  saving  grace  that  otr.e^  In 
response,  not  only  to  a  universal  need,  but 
thousands  of  prayers  that  have  been  said 
and  are  being  said  here. 

As  a  preacher,  Billy  Graham  has  no  sen- 
aatlonal  doctrines.  His  beliefs  and  his  ser- 
mocs  are  simple  philosophies  of  the  Bible. 
the  call  to  repentance,  tho  mercy  of  God. 
the  saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  a  philosopher  Kvangelist  Graham  aecs 
In  religion  the  world's  only  salvation  frcm 
Its  trouble.  He  is  an  exponent  fur  making 
the  Sermon  on  the  lioiwc  the  charter  ')f 
nations  and  an  Lnternatloiaai  policy.  Would 
to  God  that  this  couid  be  a  reaUty. 

Bach  night  thousands  are  heiirlng  Mr 
Graham  at  the  municipal  audlturiim  and 
many  who  come  late  cannot  find  seau.  This 
Indlcatee  the  Importance  of  being  early. 
Services  are  held  each  evening  at  7:iO  with 
the  exception  of  Sunday  afternoons  when 
th  aer vices  will  move  to  the  Pair  Grounds 
Stadltim. 

Aa  the  stadlxim  has  a  capacity  of  more 
than  30.000  it  la  hoped  that  everyone  who 
waata  to  hear  this  great  evangelist  will  be 
on  hand  early  for  Sunday's  services,  which 
begin  at  3  p.  m.  with  a  previous  radio  broad- 
cast starting  at  a:90. 

Go  early  and  fill  the  stadium  and  hear  the 
foapel  massage. 


Address  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Taag,  Aaibessador- 
DesifMie,  at  MacOiH  Ak  Fvce  Base, 

Fl*. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEra  R.  FARRlliGTON 

DEiaBATS  raoM  BAWSU 

IN  THE  HOTJ8E  OP  BEPREBZir:'ATIVI8 

Monday,  June  11.  195 1 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  granted  to  exteni  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  includ:  the  fol- 
lomng  address  of  Dr.  Y.  C.  Yang.  Am- 
bassador-Designate, at  MacDil]  Air  Force 
Base.  Fla.,  May  19,  1951: 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  my  vis  t  here  to- 
day, and  I  appreciate,  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  y  du. 

When  the  Communists,  with  cverwhelm- 
tng  manpower,  artillery  fire.  tan:cs,  and  air 
support.  launched  their  sneak  a-  tack  upon 
the  Republic  of  Korea  last  Juni;,  our  own 
poorly  equipped  army — with  the  arms  of 
only  a  constabulary,  no  tanks  iind  no  air 
power — was  forced  to  fall  back. 

Fall  bactc  we  did.  but  we  continued  to  fight 
for  we  knew  that  death  on  the  fle  d  of  battle 
was  preferable  to  life  under  communism. 

We  lo<jked  to  the  skies  and  we  prayed. 

And  the  miracle  happened. 

We  heard  the  roar  of  powerful  factors,  and 
hli;h  above  us  we  saw  the  silver  ships  of  the 
skies,  the  first  of  the  Americans  10  respond. 
the  American  Air  Force. 

It  la  hardly  possible  for  me  to  tell  how 
your  coming  erased  our  despair.  You  were 
truly  the  harbingers  of  new  hcpe  for  the 
Korean  people — hope  which  continued  to 
grow  when  your  ground  forces  and  those 
of  others  of  the  United  Nations  followed 
shortly  thereafter. 

We  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  tt 
ts  now  my  high  privilege,  as  Korean  Am- 
bassador-Designate to  the  United  States,  to 
.say— as  all  of  my  countrymen  have  said  and 
shall  continue  to  say — thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts. 

It  Is  ln.<?ptr1ng  for  me  on  this  wonderful 
occasion-  .\rmed  forces  Day — to  express  also 
my  deep  sppreciatlon  to  your  commanding 
Piflcer,  Colonel  Byerly.  and  to  tell  hlro  and  all 
of  y  u  the  feelings  that  surge  throtigh  me  as 
I  stand  here,  honored  to  be  a  guest  of  the 
MacDtll  Air  Porce  Base. 

We  ail  know  that  a  large  part  of  Amer- 
ican air  strength  d\irlng  World  War  II  was 
supplied  by  the  many  bomb  crews  that 
were  trained  right  here  at  MacDlll.  It  is 
gr-.itlfying  to  note  that  MacOUI  has  con- 
tinued in  thla  vital  work  of  training  and 
maintaining  one  of  the  world's  most  im- 
portant defenses  against  aggression.  I  re- 
fer to  your  Strategic  Air  Command. 

ToLir  unparalleled  climate  and  fine  (*ylng 
facilities  help  make  MacDlll  Air  Porce  Baae 
one  of  the  really  great  military  aircraft  bases 
of  the  world. 

Your  famous  Three  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Bomb  Wing's  B-29't.  have  established  a  re- 
markable record  in  deiending  my  home- 
land.   Korea,   against   the   Red  aggression. 

The  rapid  deployment  of  the  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Seventh  from  Florida  to  the  battle- 
frcnt  In  the  early  days  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
miracles  of  military  air  logistics. 

I  wish  at  thla  point  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  MaJ.  LeaUe  l^cOUl,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  military  aviation,  who  paid  the 
supreme  price,  his  life,  to  advance  American 
miistery  of  the  air  and  In  whose  honor  thla 
great  field  is  naouKt.    1  «lsh  also,  reverenily. 


i-  pay  tribute  to  those  brave  and  daring 
American  pilots  and  air  crews  who,  from 
every   branch   of   your  armed  services,   have 

gi".  en  their  lives  in  combat  and  in  perilous 
missions  so  that  the  lights  of  freedom  might 
not  be  extinguished  forever  in  Korea 

I  am  told  that  to  this  base  come  men 
direct  from  the  fiamlng  skies  of  Korea  and 
tiiat  from  here  leave  others  to  replace  them 
in  the  dea'i;.v  warfare  the  Communist  ag- 
eres.=  ors  have  'orced  upon  us.  It  is  a  signal 
pnrile^e  for  me  to  have  met  some  cf  these 
men  In  person  and  I  shall  long  treasure  the 
menr.rries  of  my  visit  here. 

AI.  sa-.e  men  hoped,  at  the  clcse  of  WiiH-ld 
War  n.  that  the  world  might  look  forward  to 
a  pericd  of  pence,  that  the  wounds  of  con- 
Cirt  miglit  be  healed,  th.^t  justice  and  de- 
cer..y  u-juld   become   the   wav   of  life, 

B'Jt  the  e'^err.y  of  The  frpf>  w,.rld  decreed 
ofherv.-.-e  Ke  it  wu.s  who  drew  the  sword  of 
a-.-jr-  -IT:  ar,d  plur.jzed  my  country  into  a 
b;<..d-b:i-h  such  as  no  other  place  in  the 
wor'.rt  h.^s  hud  to  .suffer. 

He  11  IS  vsno  must  be  beaten  m  Korea  for 
unless  he  is.  there  will  be  no  saiety  nor  se- 
curity anvxr.ere  in  the  fre*'  w.  rid.  I  ptay 
God  tha;  vicTurv  .so<'.!n  will  cMme  to  us. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NFw  yo:mc 

IN  TH5  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^EJTTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr  KIIBURN  Mr  Speaker,  about 
the  best  magazine  in  the  Urxited  States 
is  the  Saturday  Evemn?  Past,  and  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  editorial  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  which  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers Tili  read.  I  think  it  is  about  a.s 
socd  an  article  on  the  :^eaway  a.s  has 
teen  printed  commp  frcm  such  a  re- 
sponsible -ource- 

St    L-A^r.E.viK  Se.*wat  Netied  .\s  Sate  Rotm 
roB  Iron  Ors 

Tho  .'^t  Lawre.-^.ce  seaway  prr  ject  hai-:  be°n 
ta'.kea  ri'T^ur  for  .)0  years.  It  was  aaam  v.rged 
durlr.g  the  New  Deal  period,  and  seemed  like 
a  tvpicai  bcondoeele  In  1932  the  United 
States  ,-ignfd  a  wa'erway  tre.iiy  w.th  Canada 
which  la:d  the  groundwork  for  the  seaway. 
The  Sei.ate  never  raiified  the  treaty,  because 
the  project  didn't  .-eem  urgent.  New  The 
picture  has  ch.Tised  and  Congress  has  been 
lookui^  :nto  thp  Idea  ail  over  ;igain. 

The  principal  arsrumeni  for  the  project  is 
that  It  xUl  provide  a  coutinuciis  route  for 
oceangoing  freighters  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Duluth  and  other  Great  Lakes  cities. 
Another  Argument  has  been  that  power  could 
be  prcd-.;ced  under  public  authority  sup- 
pcst-dly  n-.  re  cheaply  than  by  private  com- 
pan.e.-i  True,  the  flow  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Rapids  would  produce  about  4.000,000  horse- 
power o:  eiectricuv  But  the  power  side  of 
the  project  is  now  secondary  Bigger  things 
are  at  stake. 

The  country  s  supply  of  high-grade  iron  ore 
is  runninc  cut  Most  of  it  is  located  in  the 
Mesabl  Range.  Ln  the  Lake  Superior  area.  It 
Is  close  to  the  ccai  fields.  Iron  ore  plus  coal 
makes  steel  The  nearness  of  iron  ore  to  coal 
Is  one  factjr  which  elves  us  an  edge  over 
Ru^^ia 

The  Mesabi  Range  will  be  played  out  In  a 
few  years.  No  one  knows  just  now  quickly, 
but  soon.  The  nearest  large  iron-ore  deposits 
equal    to   Mesabl    m   quality    are   located   in 


Labradc»-.  As  things  stand  no-v,  the  ore 
would  have  to  be  shipped  by  sea  f -cm  Labra- 
dor to  an  east -coast  port,  such  m  Boston  or 
New  York,  and  then  by  rail  to  the  Pittsburgh 
area  for  .smelting  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Charles  Sawyer  told  the  House  Pvbhc  Works 
Committee  that  the  seaway  Is  "needed  a-s 
soon  as  possible,  simply  because  only  by 
means  of  the  seav?ay  couid  we.  if  *ar  should 
come,  safeguard  an  adequate  sup  Dly  of  iron 
ore  "  Enemy  submarines  could  jjiay  havoc 
with  iron-ore  freighters  coming  dosrn  the 
Atlantic  coast  or  up  from  Venezuela. 

Canadian  Transport  MmLster  Lionel  Chev- 
rier  said  a  few  months  ago  that  his  Govern- 
ment might  go  ahead  and  develorj  the  sea- 
way along  an  all-Canadian  route,  jhould  the 
United  States  be  unabie  to  make  up  its  mind 
on  the  project.  If  this  happened.  United 
States  shippers  would  have  to' pay  tolls  to  the 
Canadian  Government  fcr  the  use  of  seaway 
facilities. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  the  thing  needs  do- 
ing as  a  defense  m.»asure  But  let  s  get  into 
it  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 


Food  Is  Anerica't  Be$:  Peace  Weapon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALtroaifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  foUovring  interesting 
editorial  comments  by  Mr.  Manchester 
Boddy.  the  verj-  able  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Lcs  Anireles  Daily  News,  of 
June  1,  1951: 

Food   Is   AirsaiCAS   Best   Peace   Weapon 

Reports  from  Korea  say  that  thou-fands  of 
the  Chinese  Red  soldiers  being  taken  mto 
U  S  prisoner-of-war  cr.mpoiuid.s  ire  literally 
on  the  verge  of  death  through  starvation. 

American  tourists  who  eat  like  pi^'s  In  the 
luxury  places  tn  Rome.  Paris,  and  Madrid 
ccme  home  with  cynical  contempt  :or  repoi-ts 
that  teil  of  widespread  hunger  In  Europe 

This  's  totD  bad  because  the  ii'.timate  de- 
fense of  Europe  rests  with  the  millions  of 
pe'M.'Ie  m  Europe  who  are  hungry  tc^day 
and  will  have  even  less  food  on  their  tables 
during  the  days  w  come. 

The  threat  of  famine  in  India  has  been 
brought  to  light  only  because  our  ConsTess 
had  to  be  told  the  truth  before  tt  would 
m.ike  a  deal  for  the  shipment  of  grain  to 
starving  India.  But  tJie  story  is  just  begin- 
ning It  will  grow  more  and  more  tragic  m 
the  days  to  come. 

In  Great  Britain  the  people  have  been  on 
strict  food  rationing  for  so  many  years  that 
the  practice  of  doing  without  meat,  eggs.  ai:d 
butter  has  become  a  way  of  life. 

In  the  United  States,  where  food  is  still 
plentiful,  the  high  cost  of  food  lias  become 
the  Nation's  most  irritating  problem  for  the 
largest  number  of  people. 

More  than  ever  I  believe  that  tooti  is  the 
most  precious  thing  on  earth  and  should  be 
tised  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  foreign 
policy — and  our  drive  for  world  peace. 

WAB    BSTNCS    FOOD    SHOKTAGE 

Because  our  national  security  is  threatened 
we  have  been  forced  to  spend  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  machinery  of  war.  As  gravely 
essential  as  this  is.  we  must  not  forget  that  It 
has  been  made  unavoidable  because  there  1b 
and  has  been  a  world-wide  shortage  of  food. 


clothing,  and  shelter  brought  aixrat  In  the 

first  place  oy  aestructlve  warfare. 

If  we  .ire  10  achieve  lasting  peace  in  the 
world,  defense  against  want  is  as  essential 
as  defense  against  high  explosives  and 
marching  scldiers. 

If  we  can  justify  using  American  men  and 
war  machines  to  kill  human  beings  in  far 
Korea  on  the  grounds  that  our  national  se- 
curity w  threatened,  then  certainly  we  can 
justify  the  use  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
in  an  effort  to  keep  our  friends  in  Asia  and 
Europe  alive  and  peaceful  en  the  aame 
tht?f:ry. 

There  are  two  parts  to  a  program  for  the 
tise  of  f:x>d.  ciothing.  and  shelter  as  weapons 
of  peace 

The  foundation  for  both  parts,  obviously, 
is  more  production  here  on  the  home  front! 
We  have  vast  areas  of  land  that  ts  unpro- 
ductive today  because  U  lacks  water— cw 
proper  drainage — or  fertUiaation — or  scien- 
tific treatment  of  one  kind  or  another.  Per- 
haps the  biggest  waste  of  all  occurs  on  land 
that  is  highly  productive  but  isn  t  properly 
used  because  the  producer,  for  many  reasons, 
cannot  sell  his  producu. 

If  the  Government  went  about  the  business 
of  securing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  la  an 
emei-cency  defense  program  as  It  now  goes 
about  secvu-lng  airplanes,  tanks,  cannons, 
jeeps,  and  battleships,  the  probiena*  of  pro- 
duction on  the  home  front  wculd  quickly  be 
sc>lved. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  would  be  the 
use  of  this  production  in  the  areas  of  the 
world  where  stark,  awful  want  is  causing 
the  threat  of  war  that  endangers  our  national 
security. 

WAWT  IS  OKVASTATmH:   rOK3 

WTien  we  dicovered  that  Greece  was  about 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Communist  im- 
perialists of  Red  Russia,  we  went  into  action. 
When  we  found  that  the  Greeks  needed  guna 
we  didn't  say:  "Th.-it  is  their  worry.  If  they 
cant  find  ways  and  means  to  build  cannon 
and  tanits  and  make  gunpowder,  let  them 
worry  about  it'  No.  We  used  our  prcduc- 
tion  to  help  them  out.  We  did  the  same  in 
Turkey  and  In  Europe. 

We  should  adopt  the  same  policy  with  omt 
increased  production  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  Want  is  ;ust  as  devastating  a 
force — and  {jotentiaiiy  ju.'-t  as  dangerooa  to 
peace — as  communiiim. 

To  iilustrate  my  point;  If  this  worst  comes 
to  tLhe  worst  and  British  subjecu  are  killed 
in  Iran  and  valuable  oil  re)anerles  are  de- 
stroyed, Britain  would  send  her  crack  :irmy 
pjarachutLsts  to  Uie  rescue.  Under  similar 
circuiTifitauces  the  United  States  or  any  other 
so'.-erelgn  nation  would  do  tlie  same. 

But  suppose  it  had  been  brought  out  sev- 
eral years  auo  that  the  Persian  p>eople  needed 
h^ispit-als.  fx)d.  ciotiiing.  and  a  few  other 
elemental  necessities  Would  that  want 
have  been  recognized,  as  being  :u  dangerous 
to  peace  as  coir.munistic  chaos  and  inva- 
sion—would  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  "-UEhed  in  the  weapons  of  peace? 

The  second  part  of  our  program  should  be 
directed  toward  using  our  facilities  toward 
helping  the  want  areas — where  the  threat  of 
war  now  exists — produce  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  we  wotildnt  get  any  immediate 
profit  from  this.  But  how  much  profit  do  we 
get  from  xilling  2o>0,T)00  or  300.CX)0  Koreans? 
How  much  profit  did  we  get  from  blasting 
Japan? 

We  did  these  things  fcr  national  defense 
and  for  peace. 

Well,  lets  charge  up  our  use  of  the  weapons 
of  peace  to  the  same  worthy  causes.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  weapons  of  war 
bring  more  destruction  and  want  and  there- 
fore more  war,  wh«^as  the  weapons  of  jieace 
(food,  clothing,  and  shelter »  bring  produc- 
tion and  create  the  neceeeary  atmoeplMre  tat 
real  laatiag  peace  in  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElkCARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  WKwiaAM 

IN  TKM  BOUSK  OP  RJEPUEBEITI ATIWS 

MontUiv.  May  21.  1951 

Mr.  BHARR  Mr.  iSpeaker,  I  have 
bad  oecaskm  In  the  past  to  pay  tribute 
to  terse,  factual,  human-interest  articles 
written  by  ooe  of  the  most  popular  mem- 
ben  of  the  Pren  Oallery.  Jack  Williams. 
Wadiinffton  correspondent  of  the  Kan- 
aaa  City  Star.  He  bs  at  his  best  in  the 
fctttiire  Kories  which  he  writes  from 
ttaw  to  time  on  public  figures,  partlcu- 
lartj  liOEDbers  of  Congress. 

Some  time  ago  Jack  Williams  wrote  a 
colooyi  oo  my  good  friend,  the  Honor- 
WlwT  anrx.  now.  serrlng  his  third 
fRMB  the  Berenth  District  of  Kan- 
aaa.  Tbte  artlcie  has  eonte  to  my  atten- 
tkm  Mmewbat  belatedly.  It  details.  In 
the  best  Jack  Williams'  style,  the  career 
of  tliia  gei:.ial.  able,  aivd  courageous 
liHBbcr.  including  his  unusual  combat 
neord  In  two  world  wars. 

Bmsok  of  Ute  interest  I  am  sure  it  will 
have  for  Wxirr  Smith's  many  friends,  in 
and  oat  of  Congress.  I  include  it  in  per- 
mlMton  to  eztoKi  my  remarks. 

Th0  artiele  ftdlows: 
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Jce.  a  fact  which  makes  hJa  friends  boil  when 
■ome  politician.  Jobholder,  or  columnist  call* 
him  an  iao2;>.lloDl«t. 

SiciTB  looks  like  a  Kansas  plainsman  who 
had  Ju«t  walked  into  Coagre&s  from  a  ure 
with  the  stockmen  and  farmers.  He  i*  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  KAnsaa.  where 
he  majored  in  hL<vtor7.  He  has  a  law  degree 
from  Yale  University.  How  did  he  do  it? 
His  family  was  not  financially  able  to  send 
him.  He  paid  his  way  tlirough  school  <ui  <i 
cook. 

CaiW    UP    .VEAS   MAJ4KATO 

auzTH,  5«  years  old.  was  born  on  a  farm  his 
grandfather  homesteaded.  It  was  a  piace  ^f 
160  acre*  5  mile*  southwest  of  Mankai.;  He 
was  the  eldest  of  five  children  and  m  addi- 
tion to  the  farm  work  he  had  to  help  hu 
mother  do  the  cooiting.  He  tir.ished  rural 
•cbool  and  then  Mankato  High  S<:hi>il  He 
told  his  friends  that  srmi?  day  he  wuld  be 
graduated  from  Harvard,  quite  an  a-iioiti  .. 
for  a  Kansas  farm  boy  with  no  money  His 
father  then   was   the  courthouse   janir.or 

When  he  flnishrd  hieh  schoii  he  ent?rfd 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Tha:  was  191.5. 
He  got  a  job  as  crx;k  at  Lees  CoUeife  Inn. 
He  lettered  3  years  on  the  Ka-.isas  University 
football  squad.  He  plavfid  mck'.i?  and  sriiara. 
He  was  even  a  better  bstk'-.'ibai;  p'-ivtr  but 
couldn't  play  as  he  worked  as  cook  from  5  '  o 
9  o'clock  at  night.  He  was  paid  $7  i  xeek 
and  his  meals. 

His  school  wcrk  was  broken  up  a  couple 
of  times  and  he  was  not  graduated  until 
1920.  At  Lawrence  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
In  the  National  Guard.  Ha  was  sent  to  the 
Mexican  b<3rder  In  1916. 

That  was  vhen  Smith  started  Ic;-  icr.a; 
about  things.  He  complained  about  the 
army  food,  and  he  was  pieced  In  the  iitchcn 
to  "eee  what  you  can  do  about  it  "  The 
griping  stopped  when  he  toijk  over  the 
kltcben  )ob  he  had  learned  from  his  mother. 
He  went  back  to  Kansas  University  m  the 
vlnter  ol  1910  and  resumed  his  aprcn  and 
his  studies. 

War  was  declared  against  Germany  in  1917. 
Tbe  day  after  the  declaration  Smith  left 
Lawrence,  went  to  Port  Leavenworth  and 
applied  for  entrance  to  an  officer  training 
ecbool.  He  was  accepted,  sent  to  Port  Riley, 
Kana..  and  3  months  later  was  commissioned 
a  first  lieutenant  of  cavalry  He  left  Fort 
Riley  In  Avigvist.  1917.  for  Prance  as  a  casualty 
ofltcer.  He  was  aaalgned  to  the  Plrst  In.'antry 
Dlrialon.  He  was  sent  to  an  offlcer  sch<x)l 
tbere  and  because  of  bis  size  and  athletic 
record  was  picked  as  Instructor  in  t.he  throw- 
ing of  band  grenades. 

In  April  1918  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Pourth  Infantry  Division  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  tbe  States.  He  was  wounded 
twl£e.  once  In  a  hand-to-hand  strui^gle  with 
a  German  be  stumbled  upon.  Smith  seized 
the  German's  gun  srith  bis  left  hand.  The 
German  jerked  the  rifle,  made  slick  by  rain, 
and  sent  a  bullet  Into  SaarrM  s  left  arm  as 
tbe  powerful  Kansan  plunged  his  bayonet. 
gripped  la  his  right  hand,  into  the  German. 

POmOMINa    ntOM   SREATNirL 

He  was  boapltallxed  a  second  time  when 
be  was  hit  In  the  left  knee  by  a  piece  of 
shrapnel.  Blood  poisoning  almost  caused 
btm  to  toee  the  leg.  Captain  Smith  served 
6  months  In  the  army  of  occupation  to  com- 
plete 2  years  of  foreign  service.  Then  he 
eaoM  tMck  to  Kansas  Unlvenlty. 

He  had  enough  money  saved  from  his 
eOoer  pay  to  glTe  up  tbe  cooking  job  and 
get  hla  diploma,  majortng  in  history  at 
Kinsaa  Dnlvar^ty. 

aoSM  of  SMnra's  dlalUte  for  tbe  New  and 
Fair  Deals  may  stem  from  tbe  fact  that 
■any  of  the  polltleal  brain  trusters  have 
"''~  Barrard  men.  When  he  came  back 
Vraaee  be  had  glvea  up  Harvard  and 
<Hi  Tale. 

By  the  time  be  reached  Tale.  SMrrn  had 
run  out  of  money.     He  get  a  Job  at  125  a 


week  as  cook  at  tbe  Tale  Commons  where 
undergraduates  eat.  He  cooked  and  studied 
straight  through,  without  vacation,  until  he 
got  his  law  degree      It  took  2  4  years. 

On  his  way  back  to  Kansas  In  1922  from 
Yale,  he  visited  In  Washington  for  the  flrat 
time.  He  called  at  the  ofEce  of  the  iate 
Representative  Ed  Little,  of  the  Second 
Kansas  district.  LltUe,  father  of  a  ii-rmer 
classmate  of  SMrrn's  at  Blansas  University, 
hislsted  that  Smith  go  to  work  In  his  oHice. 
Little  was  chairman  of  a  cangressional  com- 
mittee working  on  a  codification  of  Federal 
laws.  SiirTH  at  first  refused,  then  agreed  to 
st.^y  for  3  months. 

Little  liked  SMrrH  and  persuaded  him  to 
K'j  to  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  live  In  the  Little 
h  me.  and  open  a  law  office.  Little  said  he 
vi  yuld  .'oin  him  later  in  the  law  firm  there. 
Little  died  less  than  2  years  later.  SMrrH 
c  ::.tlnued  to  practice  law  In  Kansas  City, 
Kans  ,  until  1331. 

TO    KANSAS    HICHWAT   PAT«OI. 

In  1831  he  went  to  Topeka  as  atfimey 
fT  the  State  highway  commlseicn.  When 
the  highway  patro'.  was  created.  It  was  placed 
ur.iier  him.  Although  he  was  known  as 
'upt'nnter.dent  <;f  the  patrol,  he  never  held 
t;.,! t  t.tle  but  directed  the  petrol  as  attorney 
f'.r  the  C',)mmisslon. 

His  eStctive  work  there  was  refleced  in 
the  record  of  catching  and  sending  40 
tank  r  bbers  to  the  State  prison  :..  Lansir.g. 
In  1&39  Smtth  decided  to  settle  down  near 
his  h(  me  town  and  moved  to  Salina,  Kans., 
to  cpen  his  law  office. 

Then  came  World  War  11  mobilization  in 
1  4"  SMrTH  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Re- 
serves, went  back  Into  the  service  in  the  fall 
<  f  1940  at  Camp  Robinson.  Ark.  He  organ- 
l?''d  and  ccmir.anded  a  tank  destroyer  bat- 
t  '1  n  Its  members  were  mostly  Kansas 
b<  ys  fr:m  the  National  Guard,  a  unit  of  1,000 
men. 

Immediately  after  the  Jap  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  hU  battalion  was  ordered  to  Cali- 
fornia to  help  protect  tbe  west  coast.  Prom 
there  the  unit  was  sent  to  Camp  Hood,  Tex.. 
for  a  9-month  training  period.  In  the  fall 
of  1943  the  unit,  cut  to  a50  men.  was  sent  to 
England.  There  it  was  assigned  to  the  fight- 
ing First  Infantry  Division. 

It  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  be- 
hmd  the  Infantry  wave  on  D-day.  fought 
t.-ruugh  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  wound 
up  at  war's  end  near  Vienna.  The  battalion 
lost  100  men  killed  In  action  and  3dO  were 
wounded.  Smith  was  hit  by  a  piece  of  shrap- 
nel but  refused  to  go  to  a  hoepltal.  His  unit 
captured  more  than  10.000  Germans  and  was 
decorated  by  the  Belgian  Oovernment  for  its 
liberation. 

SMriH  remained  on  occupation  duty  in 
Germany  until  November  194S.  The  bat- 
talion then  was  sent  back  to  the  States  and 
demobilized  in  Boeton.  Many  of  the  Kansas 
boys  who  had  accompanied  SmTH  did  net  re- 
turn with  him. 

'I  was  tn  the  Army  until  March  6.  1946, 
due  to  terminal  leave,"  he  said.  "Then  I 
decided  to  run  for  Congress  and  here  I  am." 
•  •  •  •  • 

ON  LABOB  coMiurm 

He  Is  a  member  of  tbe  pro-labTr-paclted 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  He 
has  opposed  the  sdmlntetratlon's  program  for 
Taft-Hartley  law  repeal  and  otlier  proposals 
whicb  have  tied  the  controversial  commit- 
tee Into  s  knot  this  session  and  last. 

Smith  views  what  be  eaUs  the  "labor 
bosses"  simply  as  Pair  Deal  politicians  who 
are  fooling  the  cc»trlbutlng  members  of 
their  tmiona. 

The  Kansan  comes  from  a  district  which 
was  built  by  pioneers  and  backs  bis  Ideals 
of  free  enterprtee.  He  wouldn't  last  as  long 
as  the  proverbial  siMWhall  In  a  city  district 
where  th«  Pair  Deal  eopporters  predominate. 

Smith  also  sees  no  glamour  In  politicians. 
He  says  he  Is  going  to  do  "vhat  he  believes 
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to  be  right  and  If  the  people  he  represents 
think  he  Is  wrong  they  should  vote  against 
him.  It's  the  principle  that  counts,  not  the 
office,  he  says. 

"I  fully  realize  the  position  I  take;  that 
It  Is  not  good  politics  In  the  adopted  sense 
to  always  be  sticking  your  chin  out,"  he  said. 
"T  believe  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  happens  to  me  as  an  Individual  but  it 
does  make  a  lot  of  difference  what  happens 
to  our  country's  economy.  As  long  as  I  have 
a  voice  or  a  pencil  I  am  going  to  keep  saying. 
Let  us  keep  this  country  for  our  children 
and  not  give  It  away  to  Europe." 

He  is  amazed  at  the  staggering  debt  and 
continued  deficit  spending.  He  simplifies 
his  reasoning  like  thi-s: 

•'Ar.y  boy  selling  his  papers  knows  that 
he  has  to  count  his  pennies  to  buy  more 
papers  " 

Smith  Is  proud  of  the  Independence  of  his 
d.?tricr  and  cites  the  building  by  public 
sub.'cription  of  an  $80.0CO  hospital  in  Man- 
kato last  year.  He  said  there  was  "not  a 
dollar  of  taxpayers'  money  in  that  project. 
for  my  folks  did  not  ask  for  Government 
aid  " 

Hp  fc-nieves  the  Government  is  going  Into 
scciahfm   by  the  back  door. 

THE   COMMTTNTST    MtTHCD 

Representative  Smith  is  not  a  speech- 
maker  He  has  his  say  in  his  committee 
work  But  m  his  weekly  letters,  talks  with 
frier.dt  aad  his  letters  to  voters  he  blasts  the 
Fair  Deal  program  as  do  few  opponents. 

"The  only  difference  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  between  socialism  and  commu- 
nism 15  that  a  Sfxrialist  wants  to  achieve  his 
purpose  by  stealth,  high-sounding  titles,  and 
cr:iwl  in  the  back  door  when  we  are  not 
looking.  "  he  said.  "A  Communist  hits  you 
over  the  head  with  a  club  and  liquidates  you 
en  the  spot. 

'A  Ccmmunist  Is  simply  a  Socialist  trying 
to  get  there  in  a  hurry." 

He  doesn't  believe  there  is  any  prosperity 
by  Government  decrees  or  sec\irity  without  a 
job. 

■  I  am  just  an  old  American.  I  prefer  con- 
stitutional government  to  alw^ays-a-crisis 
government,"  he  says. 

One  of  Smith  s  pet  targets  Is  Oscar  Ewtng. 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agen- 
cy. Ewing.  a  mlllolnaire.  Is  one  of  the  Fair 
E)eal  s  greatest  pleaders  for  the  poor  man. 
Smith  says  is  ridicule.  Ewing  is  the  admin- 
Istratlcns  promotion  man  for  socialized 
medicine  and  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Smtth  thinks  Ewing  also  would 
take  over  the  schools  under  a  Socialist  dic- 
tatorship. 

To  Smh-h,  Ewing  Is  simply  a  rich  politician 
seeking  to  entrench  himself  by  fooling  the 
voters  and  getting  their  ballots  on  election 
day. 

•'What  this  country  needs  Is  an  Andrew 
Jackson  to  come  riding  out  of  the  West  with 
fire  in  his  soul,  with  the  courage  of  our  pio- 
neer ancestors,  whose  only  platform  would 
be  to  stop  spending  what  you  haven't  got.  go 
to  work — not  40  hours  a  week,  either — get 
back  to  a  few  fundamentals  and  hang  to  the 
highest  tree  in  Washington  anyone  who  men- 
tioned the  welfare  state  or  talked  about 
hand-outs  unearned."  Smtth  said. 

THK    DKKP-niKZE     EXPERTS 

Smith  contends  he  is  on  ••firm  ground  as 
far  as  my  country's  future  Is  concerned." 

■•I  prefer  this  ground  to  the  quicksands 
of  political  expediency,"  he  tells  his  friends. 
'They  still  talk  about  the  'four  freedoms' 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  while  a  gang  of 
deep- freeze  experts  are  stealing  some  of  the 
30  freedoms  guaranteed  the  American  peo- 
ple by  our  Constitution." 

He  believes  that  "all  this  planned  economy 
talk  Is  phony  with  but  one  goal — to  get 
votes.  ■  He  calls  the  CIO  the  "real  gov- 
ernment." 


In  his  ofOce  Smitr  was  tolling  over  some 
notes  to  be  used  In  his  campaign.  One  was 
about  labor.    It  read : 

"Recently  a  well-known  labor  boos,  with 
a  halo  of  patriotism  about  his  head,  and  In 
an  arrogant  manner  said  to  me:  'The  fron- 
tiers are  gone.  Individual  freedom  was  for 
the  pioneers.  "Vou  cannot  have  individual 
freedom  In  a  modern  society.' 

"My  reply  to  him  was  this.  'The  exsol- 
dlers  from  the  foxholes  of  Europe  and  the 
steaming  Jungles  of  the  Pacific  dream  the 
same  kind  of  dreams  our  pioneers  dreamed. 
Most  of  those  veterans  know  now  that  he 
has  got  to  dig  In  for  freedom  and  he  knows 
freedom   always  entails  work  and   labor. 

"  'The  question  now  Is  freedom  in  our 
time.  He  wants  and  shall  have  freedom  to 
turn  the  key  in  his  own  shop  door,  go 
home  to  his  family  and  know  that  some- 
one during  the  night  is  not  going  to  throw 
a  rock  through  his  window,  that  there 
wont  be  a  picket  line  marching  up  and 
down  in  front  of  his  place  asking  all  to 
boycott.  Give  us  back  our  freedom  and 
there  always  will  be  a  frontier  in  America.'  " 

Smith  claim.s  that  "the  CIO  runs  the  Gov- 
ernment" and  the  "labor  bosses  tell  the 
President  what  to  do  " 

The  caustic  Kansan  does  not  spare  his  own 
party  from  bitter  criticism. 

He  claims  that  a  "me  too"  policy  has  cost 
his  party  every  Presidential  election  since 
1932. 

"But  on  the  off-year  elections,  when  GOP 
congressional  candidates  ran  on  anti-New 
Deal  or  anti-Pair  Deal  Issues,  we  made  gains," 
he  cites  to  his  fellow  partisans.  "In  1JQ6 
we  had  80  Members,  yet  In  1938  we  gained  89, 
in  1942  we  gamed  37.  in  1946  we  gained  56. 
and  a  majority  in  the  Congress." 

"We  won  on  off-year  platforms  of  clear- 
cut  constitutional  freedom  against  the  con- 
trols and  developments  of  a  socialistic  state. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  when  we  aban- 
don our  age-old  belief  in  the  real  American 
way  of  lile  and  imitate  the  Fair  Deal  we 
lose,  because  in  the  Presidential  elections 
of  1940  we  lost  7  Members,  in  1944  we  lost 
19.  and  in  1948  we  lost  73-" 

Smith  insists  that  it  was  "artificial  pros- 
perity" which  elected  President  Truman  who 
"continued  the  vote-buying  principles  of 
Roosevelt." 

"As  a  Congressman.  I  didn't  come  back 
here  to  act  as  one  of  the  auctioneers  in  sell- 
ing o3  the  pride,  frugality,  and  basic  in- 
tegrity our  our  pioneer  ancestors,"  Smtth 
wrote  his  i>eople  back  home. 

Smith  claims  to  be  one  of  the  "poor  boys" 
the  '"rich  politicians"  are  talking  about. 


MacArthur  Hearings — New  York  Tbnes 
Says  Tide  Is  TorBuic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBZS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALIItJENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
MacArthur  hearings  are  bringing  forth 
facts  which  the  administration's  critics 
are  unable  to  challenge  is  obvious.  Sly 
ex  parte  insinuations  against  an  official 
are  easy  to  make,  but  a  face-to-face  en- 
counter with  such  an  official  has  proved 
to  be  quite  another  matter  and  a  rather 
embarrassing  experience  for  some  of  the 
senatorial  interrogators.  Facts  and 
truth  are  putting  the  MacArthur  Sena- 
tors on  the  defensive,  as  noted  in  the 


New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  June  10.  I 
should  like  to  include  tn  our  Ricoko  an 
excerpt  from  the  Times  Weekly  News 
Summary,  and  also  a  very  interesting 
article  by  the  outstanding  writer.  Mr. 
James  Reston: 

BAI.AKCK  Shxet 

By  last  week  the  admlnlstretlon  appeared 
to  have  got  somewhat  the  better  of  the  dis- 
missal argument.  The  Issue  was  cot  much 
mentioned  In  the  hearings.  The  Republicans 
seemed  to  be  leery  of  challenging  the  unani- 
mous position  of  the  Nation's  highest  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  They  seemed  sensitive 
to  the  Democratic  charge  that  in  allying 
themselves  with  the  MacArthxu"  policy  they 
would  become  a  war  party. 

With  regard  to  the  Issue  of  far-eastern 
political  policy,  the  argximents  were  staked 
out  last  week  In  testimony  by  Secretary 
Acheson.  He  made  what  most  observers  re- 
garded as  an  able  defense  of  the  administra- 
tion's political  record  In  the  Par  East. 
Other  Democrats  went  over  to  the  offensive 
against  the  >.dministratlcn's  crltlca.  The 
Republicans  appeared  to  be  losing  the  Initia- 
tive which  was  clearly  theirs  In  the  first  wave 
of  shock  over  the  MacArthur  dismissal 
2  months  ago.  Testerday  General  MacArthur 
himself,  after  weeks  of  silence  in  his  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  suite,  sought  to  regain  the 
Initiative  for  the  opposition  by  making  a 
powerful  attack  on  the  administration's  far 
eastern  political  record. 

Nevertheless,  the  trend  of  the  hearings, 
and  the  co^arse  of  events  In  Kcova,  seemed 
to  be  shirting  the  emphasis  In  the  debate 
from  past  policy  to  present  policy.  With 
peace  talk  in  the  air  In  wca-ld  capitals,  the 
Senator's  questioning  centered  on  possible 
terms  of  settlement  la  Korea. 


Issux  Now  Is  Txucx  nr  Kokea.  Not  Bombs  m 

ChI3»4 ACHXSON     TESTIMONY     SKUTS     EM- 
PHASIS IN  THI  MacASTHTTB  iNVZSTICATIOir 

(By  James  Reston) 

W.^hington,  June  9. — The  emphasis  In 
the  MacArthur  Inquiry  has  shifted.  General 
MacArthur  started  as  the  prosecutor  and  is 
now  the  defendant.  He  led  oft."  the  Inqtilry 
with  an  emphasis  on  carrying  the  war  to 
Manchuria,  but  the  attention  here  hati  now 
switched  to  making  peace  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  imrallel.  He  was  the  darling  of  the 
Republicans  when  the  hearings  started,  but 
now  they  are  not  so  sure. 

Senator  Whxiam  Kmowijuto's  letter  to 
General  MacArthur  and  the  general's  sharp 
comments  about  General  Marshall's  mission 
to  China  In  response  to  the  Knowland  letter 
are  just  two  straws  In  the  prevailing  wind. 
But  there  are  at  least  two  others  which  stig- 
gest  that  the  Republicans  are  not  overjoyed 
by  the  inquiry  they  forced. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  spent  over  2 
hours  last  Monday  on  the  administration's 
China  policy  since  1946.  He  explained  tbe 
hietorical  background  of  Yalta.  He  went 
Into  the  relations  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists.  He  laid  out  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Hurley.  Wedemeyer,  and  Marshall 
miasions  to  China.  And  he  pointed  up  the 
alternatives  before  the  country  during  what 
he  called  certain  "moments  of  decision"  dur- 
ing the  last  6  years. 

SKILXrtJI.    PBKSXIfTATIOir 

It  was  a  typical  Acheson  Job:  Prepared 
with  a  trial  lawyer's  skill,  thorough,  well 
documented,  and  remarkably  lucid.  And 
when  he  had  finished  the  first  questioner 
was  Senator  Ai^XAMOBa  Wilet,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin. 

That  was  a  fine  statement,  said  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  but  what  about  tbe  so- 
called  Communist  symi»thlsers  In  tbe  State 
Department? 

"The  second  Incident  concerns  the  tactiea 
of  Senator  Owen  BaKwsTXK,  Republican,  of 
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Main*.  Ob  tht  wid«  day.  b«  loUKbt  a  poat- 
pccwEiant  vt  tb«  h««rtngB  to  gtve  aenaton 
a  chMoet  to  •tudy  Lbe  rocc^rd.  Mr.  Acheson. 
he  BMiA.  wn»  rximnely  mil  prepared  and 
txxch  VM  hla  mestAi  a^U'.ty  that  Senator* 
oiutht  to  h«Te  a  Uttle  more  time  to  look  into 
the  Sscretary't  itaipmcnta  •:!<!  think  up  d«« 
questloiw 

Ptom  th*  Itapubilcan  at*z>dpotnt  the  old 
1990  HCr«t«C7  of  Izutnuation  wiia  better  than 
th«  curT«Dt  »tr*tefy  of  InveatJ^tlcn.  Be- 
fore th«  haarlsc*  started,  they  had  a  con- 
•id«r«bto  cdTftatajc.  The  casualties  «*re 
plUitg  up  ta  Korea.  Mr.  Acheson  vms  a  re- 
mcte  and  unpopular  flgxire.  nursiog  bis  pride 
and  grteranoe*  In  sllenr«  at  the  State  De- 
partment, and  any  Sen:vtor  who  wanted  to 
cry  traaaoci  at  htm  could  gel  the  headlines 
any  momlng  of  the  week. 

This  adrantac*  ^^  ccntinuM  when  Gen- 
eral MacArtbur  was  fireil  with  such  studied 
1 1i  iiiiliiwa.  and  Mpeclally  when  the  general 
pcofd  raeh  a  dramaU<:  pr«.^^ecutar  tn  his 
first  f«w  dajt  bocM. 

KXM*  (ben.  however,  the  Republican  ad- 
Tantf  —  iMf*  not  been  w  noticeable.  Oen- 
•ral  Mar/iTtrTir  has  retreated  into  his  sanc- 
tuary erf  ptlTlIafe  tn  the  Waldorf  Towers. 
TlM  bavliats  have  been  taken  OTer  by  a  pa- 
af  adminlatratloz.  witnesses,  who  have 
an  Ukt  manpower  iJid  special  Infco-ma- 
of  the  OoTsmment  belUnd  them.  And. 
i.IscArthur's  charges  In  the 
orer  th«  headlines  for  only  a 
few  day*.  Msrshall.  Bridley.  ColUna.  Van- 
rtsiilwii,  8b«Ban.  and  Achason  hars  been 
1b  beoBear  tjps  now  for  veeks. 

An  tlM  cvidnes  arai table  Indicates  that 
tha  poMle  Is  not  raadlnf  the  aoccunta  of 
tba  eyrrsM  taiTsstlgatlon  on  Capitol  HIU 
vltli  anythlag  Vt»  the  nterest  they  showed 
when  OMOMral  MacArthtir  was  on  the  stazKL 
But  poUtMana  undarslaBd  the  Importance 
of  a  pcolongsd  series  at  haadllnes  which  the 
piMle  Is  I— illiii.     TlMieforv  there  has  been 

vtthlB  tbe  Republl- 
to  tte  last  few  days  abotit  how 
tba  play  eouid  ba  rsgalaad  fnm  the  Demo- 
erafea  OMMtor  Buwaica,  of  Maine,  mads 
oas  sflorl  to  swlns  the  idvantac*  back  to  his 
party  by  attar Mim  Secretary  Achason  earlii;r 
In  tba  walk,  aatf  Ssnator  Khowlamo'b  lett<*r 
to  HMArlbnr  was  uxutnibtedly  another  a:- 

tlM  effsctK  at  recent 
»Qy. 
baa  bsan  a  shift  of  emphasis,  too. 
la  tba  ■■bjitt-mattsr  cf  tbass  hearings.  In 
tba  Amt  lav  days  aU  tba  talk  was  about  ear- 
bayood  the  Talu  to  Man- 
Tbla  poUcy  aas  rsprsacntsd  aa  a 
Ittriy  way  ta  win  tba  wiir  quickly  and  put  an 
•■i  ta  Iha  «Mualtlsa.  But  tba  talk  now  U 
tbs  war  somawbar*  near  the 
paiallal.  and  tt  is  the  admin- 
that  Is  now  haglnninc  to  benefit 
dastra  to  put  an  and  to  tho 


-11  It 


KMmcnv 

said  Oeaaral  MaeArthtsr 
Ik  men  to  flclit  and  dto 
a  rsaUstle  rataston  and 
tba  laaws  to  aeeaaaplJiBb  it.  Wbat  Is  our 
Is  Borsat  Waa  It  to  iiaelfy  and  unify 
lbar««r*  ba  artDsd.  Was  It  msraty  to  elsar  tba 
iBsadw  aatt  or  Bonitb  Korsaf  Waa  It  to  pin 
do«a  tba  Pliliiass  bordas  interminably  so 
that  tbay  vooldnt  break  out  in  Southeast 
or  aonawbara  alMf     Wbat  were  our 


qtisatlOBS.  lona  tut~ 

tba  adintstratloo.  bat  as  8an- 

ttp  and  rapaatad  tbaot 

aaawsis  bagan  to  bti 

vafTMly  by  ths  Jotat  OUsrii 

■luab  asora  aoncrataly 


tba 


bai 

firom  South 

In 

objaetlfa  was   larfar   tban 

tt  was  to  *'sstabtisb  a  fkas. 


independent,  and  democratic  Korea."  but  we 
were  not  obliged  to  do  this  try  force  of  .Tr:n.i. 
T^lls  was  a  lon*;-rani:e  c'^Jectlve.  he  Insisted, 
and  It  was  a  political  objective  This  h.td 
been  our  objective  long  beftire  June  cf  1S50 
but  we  did  not  .«etid  our  .soldiers  Into  Ki^rea 
to  achieve  tt.  We  ser. t  them  In  to  reiel  the 
a$2!;resBcrB.  to  throw  them  b.»clt  i.f  .he  thirty- 
e'liTiith  parallel,  and  create  peace  n:id  aecu- 
nty  In  t!.e  area,  and  when  we  achievff!  that 
b"  flijhtsne.  he  eirphastzed,  we  wculci  have 
met  our  military  objectives. 

N3    ACrClID    ON    PA.'T 

There  is  cbvKusly  no  chance  cf  agreenifnt 
between  the  parties  en  ths  pa^t.  Ntiiher 
side  can  concede  the  cnrrecfie'a  of  the  iithtr 
Bides  analysis  cf  what  has  happened  in  the 
Far  East  since  the  end  of  fie  Se<.i>nrl  W  rd 
W-ir  without  destroying  'he  whole  ca.-~i<  .  f 
Its  political  argument  There  may.  hcwt  vcr. 
be  some  chance  of  agreement,  or  ar  U'.ist 
acquiescence,  on  the  mllit.iry  and  po'aticil 
objectives  In  Korea  in  the  future. 

Thus  the  administration's  cleflnit.on  of 
peace  alms  In  Korea  Is  now  comii.?  mtu  the 
forefront  of  the  investigation,  and  it  l.s  cen- 
tering on  the  following  exch.mge  be' ween 
Senator  H.  ALr-x.^NrEs  .SMrrH.  RepubUcan.  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Secretary  Ach£  on 

"Senator  Smith-  I  am  still  a  little  Mt  con- 
fused that  we  are  thiniclng  possitily  c.l  stop- 
ping where  we  began.     •     •     • 

■"Ssoretary  Acke*;cn  Scr.at  ir.  if  y  ::  ac- 
complish what  you  started  cut  to  do.  I  dc  n  t 
tblnk  that  Is  synonomous  with  sayin»r  you 
■t~paed  where  you  began.  We  started  .uit 
to  do  two  things.  One  is  repel  the  armed 
attack  and  the  other  is  to  restore  peace  and 
security  In  the  area. 

"Now  If  we  do  those  two  things,  we  have 
dona  what  we  stiirted  out  to  do.  and  I  sh  juld 
think  that  Is  success.     *     *     ■" 

This  thesis,  rather  tiian  the  Is.sue  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  untler'ajce 
the  bombardment  of  the  Ccmmvmlst  ba.<e.s 
in  Manchuria.  Is  now  becoming  the  central 
point  of  debate. 

No  substantial  group  of  Republicans  Is  pre- 
pared to  reject  It  out  of  hand  or  tc  ndipt 
the  MacArthur  thesis  as  It  new  stands  If 
the  general  Is  called  back  to  Capitol  Hill, 
he  may  extend  or  amend  whr.:  he  has  tn  s<iy. 
but  In  his  original  appear i.'^.oos  he  disclaimed 
knowledge  or  responsibility  for  so  n-.any  as- 
pects of  what  he  admitted  was  a  global  prb- 
1cm  that  he  left  a  large  number  of  tcirgeta 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

For  example,  he  said  he  hnd  no  Informa- 
tion on  the  treaty  between  Communist  China 
and  Russia:  on  the  cost  of  supportme  F<  r- 
mosa.  on  the  extent  of  the  Siviet  threa-  ■  > 
Europe;  on  the  Soviet  atom-bcmb  p.-udTic- 
tlon,  or  our  own  prcductlon;  and  he  re.'Viied 
comment  on  our  ability  to  defend  Westera 
Europe,  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or. nn- 
Ltatlon.  and  on  the  state  jf  our  a  :r,td 
services. 

CHIkFS  COMMAND  saSPECT 

Moreover.  Marshall,  Bradley.  Collins,  and 
Vandenberg  sUll  have  enough  respect  within 
Republican  ranks  to  cause  cotulderabie  he- 1- 
tatlon  about  challenging  the  themes  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  In  the  last  analyi^ifl 
did  not  back  MacArthur  as  be  Implied  they 
would,  but  supported  the  admlnlstratl..):i  and 
approved  his  dismissal. 

Tbere  are  two  other  reasons  why  the  Re- 
publicans do  not  like  the  present  trend  of 
the  bearings.  First,  the  administration  it- 
self Is  beclnnlng  to  play  a  Uttle  rough,  and 
■eeond.  the  Hapubtlcans  don't  want  to  get 
BumcuTsred  Into  the  position  of  opposing  an 
administration  policy  of  a  cease- Are  s':>nie- 
vbars  abort  at  the  Talu  Rlv«r. 

In  the  last  week  the  State  Department. 
vttb  the  eoUaboratlon  of  Senator  Bbizn  Mc- 
Msaor.  Dsmotiat.  of  Connactlcut.  and  one 
or  two  otbars  on  tbe  MacArthur  committee. 
baa  bean  putting  into  the  record  what  the 
administration's  critics  said  about  far-eaut- 


pr:i  policy  right  after  the  war,  and  demon- 
st-atmg  how  many  of  them  supported  some 
cf  the  things  they  now  condemn  the  admln- 
1.  t'lon  for  supporting — specifically  the  at- 
tempt to  get  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  .Nationalists  into  a  coalition  government. 

The  adml.-slstratlon  has  gone  to  worK,  loo, 
oil  the  so-called  China  lobby,  which  has 
t'-Ti  optrc^ing  the  administration's  far-east- 
e.-n  poil'-y.  and  the  President's  endorsement 
>•  .cerday  of  an  Investigation  of  that  lobby 
1.,  not  altogether  to  the  Republicans    liXlng. 

i-mally.  while  Senators  Tajt,  Knowland, 
ft.  'i  ;.»  .)r  two  others  have  implied  that  end- 
:  .:  the  war  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  In 
a  •  rd.mce  with  the  military  objectives  cut- 
1.  vl  hy  Mr  Acheson  would  amount  to  a 
f  i!-;u'.  the  rank  and  flle  of  the  Republican 
I  r-ities-iiional  representation  Is  not  likely  to 
'.».  .:'.'  *u  ar^aie  In  a  pijlUlcal  year  that  a  cease- 
.nre  Ht  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  should  be 
rt 'ected  and  the  war  carried  on  until  Korea 
l~  iinlrted.  pacified,  and  democratized  by 
I  -rev 

This  d<.TCs  not  me  in  that  anybody  on  either 
ti  le  In  these  heari.-.i^s  Ls  ver/  happy  with  the 
pr  isL-f-ct  i.:.f  a  limited  settlement  in  Korea. 
biit  ptjlitically.  If  a  specific  and  honorable 
c.tcr  fri:.~i  Pelping  were  made,  which  for  the 
n:t  ment  se:n:3  ir.iUKely,  both  sides  w;uld 
probably  be  willing  to  listen. 

In  short,  the  Ion:^er  the  hearings  have 
gone  '->r!  t?te  more  ET'iund  the  administration 
i-  :s  r'^galned  It  may  not  be  bacfe  to  where 
;•  w-ia  before  MacArthur  was  fired,  but  it 
I  v  has  the  Rep'tbllcans  talking  about  how 
t  e:.d  the  investigation,  rather  than  h  ;w  to 
c   -'•.  It  on. 


Saiciie  Orr  Dnabkr,  Symbol  of  Scryice 


ETCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

OF  oaxcoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
many  o  li  ^standing  citizens  who  have  ren- 
dered heroic  service  to  our  S.ate  and 
Nat-ion  not  only  during  war  emergencies 
but  during  the  long  pull  in  peacetime 
activiUes.  One  of  these  citizens  is  Saidie 
Orr  Dunbar  who  has  l)een  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  leaders  in  our  State  as  well 
a.s  the  Nation  in  great  achievement  re- 
dounding to  the  t>enef\t  of  all  of  our 
P'-cpIe. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Pert- 
land  «Oreg.>  Journal  In  its  issue  of  May 
12.  1951.  calling  attention  to  the  fine 
strvice  rendered  by  Mrs.  Dunbar: 

Saidie  Oiia  Dchbas,  Symbol  of  Snvrcs 

Saldie  Orr  Ounbar  Is  one  of  those  rare  per- 
s  :ns  who  h.is  accepted  aud  given  leadership 
r  r  so  long  In  Oregon  that  she  has  come 
to  b<'  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  social  service 
1::  the  State. 

One  doesn't  think  of  a  symbol  as  reslgn- 
Ir.g  or  retiring  or  changing  Jobs.  And  thus 
there  Is  a  certain  sense  of  shocked  surprise 
in  the  announcement  that  Saidie  Orr  Dun- 
bar Is  resigning  from  her  poaltton  as  execu- 
tive of  the  Oregon  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
A.4a<xlatlon 

Mri  Dunbar  has  been  a  leader  In  the  fight 
against  tuberculosis  since  1914.  She  was 
the  arst  secretary  of  the  tubcrctilosis  asso- 
ciation She  was  the  leader  in  the  fight 
f  r  the  tuberculosis  hospltjil  In  Ztn  Jac&sou 
p.uic. 
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A^  a  cl  :ow;man  she  won  one  of  the  high- 
est hci.ori — presidency  of  the  General  Fcd- 
erati..  1  jf  Women's  Clubs.  Lin£eld  Collets 
in  ly.37  awarded  her  an  honorary  degree  of 
d'-ttor  ■..•:'  humane  letters.  She  was  the  nrst 
w  :Ti;-.r.  •;:  be  granted  an  honorary  degree 
ill  tl.';'  :,.;ege's  history.  In  1930  Cnjv.  IXug- 
1.1=  M  K  V  designated  a  special  day  as  oaidie 
Crr  Dili:  :ar  Health  Day. 

Leadership  in  health  and  social  welfare 
problems  was  expected  from  Saidie  Orr  Dun- 
bar—Just  as  we  expect  snow  on  the  tjp  of 
Mount  Ih'icxi. 

That  active  leadership  will  be  missed  But 
she  laid  a  firm  foundation  Ic.r  others  who 
wi!  carry  en  the  good  work  to  which  her  life 
!.'■  civ 


tea. 


The  Drafting  of  Fana  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  H.CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF   MINNrSaT.\ 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1951 

Mr  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  year  a  great 
number  of  instances  of  what  appears  to 
be  ill-advised  drafting  of  the  farm  la- 
bor in  my  district  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  I  want  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  consider  this  situation 
as  the  critical  shortage  of  help  can  have 
no  other  result  than  curtailed  produc- 
tion. The  National  Selective  Service 
System  has  been  derelict  in  not  provid- 
ing less  stringent  regulations  for  defer- 
ment of  farm  workers.  Most  of  our 
county  selective  service  lx3ards  have  no 
set  pattern  by  which  to  be  guided. 

It  do  not  need  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  of 
oar  Nation  or  that  when  agricultures 
production  is  curtailed  the  whole  coun- 
try suffers.  We  are  told  that  Mexican 
labor  will  be  imported  to  assist  us 
through  this  season,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  iliere  is  no  substitute  for  the 
man  who  has  grown  up  on  the  land  in- 
volved and  who  has  a  personal  interest 
in  securing  the  greatest  possible  produc- 
tion therefrom.  We  must  have  experi- 
enced help  to  insure  the  most  effective 
use  cf  the  huge  investment  our  farm- 
ers have  in  modem  machinery-.  An  in- 
experienced man  is  an  expensive  propo- 
sition and  with  a  short-crop  season  such 
a.>  we  have  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
equipment  out  of  commission  because  of 
the  lack  of  help  familiar  with  its  opera- 
tion. The  local  draft  beards  clami  they 
are  nrt  in  position  to  defer  boys  needed 
for  1.1  tm  work.  General  Hershey  says 
tha-  aeferments  are  up  to  the  local  draft 
boards.    Just  what  are  the  facts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  height  of 
foolishness  to  expect  maximum  produc- 
tion after  stripping  our  farms  of  the 
labcr  we  need  to  accomplish  it.  Will  we 
wake  up.  as  we  did  dtiring  World  War  n 
and  find  that  our  dairy  herds  are  de- 
pleted and  tliat  we  neglected  to  give  the 
production  of  food  its  rightful  place  as 
an  essential  defense  industry?  It  would 
be  much  wiser  to  recognize  the  facts  now 
and  make  certain  that  a  policy  of  leav- 
ing one  able-bodied  man  on  each  family - 
size  farm  is  followed. 


In  a  recent  Iet:er  to  me,  Mr.  George 
Peterson,  of  Ivanhoe.  Minn.,  stated: 

11  the  present  draft  plan  Is  continued,  we 
fcce  di&aster  on  the  farm.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  farm  boy  on  otjr  fam«.  We 
cannot  use  Mexican  labor  any  more  than  ycu 
could  In  your  office. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  the  cry  ""special 
privilege"  whenever  we  bring  this  .sub- 
ject to  the  floor  of  the  House  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  five  fanners  who  reside 
in  my  home  ccuniy.  Ail  five  of  them  are 
from  50  to  60  years  ol  age  and  have  lost 
the  capable  help  which  they  depended 
on.  Th?  first  case  I  shall  c.te  is  a  farmer 
working  240  acres  of  land.  He  has  one 
son  to  help  him.  That  boy  has  been 
drafted  and  the  farmer  is  left  with  a  boy 
of  13  to  assist  him  through  this  season. 
The  second  case  involves  a  farmer  word- 
ing 2S0  acres.  His  only  son  has  teen 
drafted.  The  third  farmpr  works  240 
a  :res  and  3  year^  ago  had  a  serious  oper- 
ation for  a  tumor  of  the  brain  and  can- 
not do  this  work  alone.  Yet  he  has  been 
left  in  the  same  situation.  His  son.  the 
only  help  he  had.  has  been  drafted.  The 
fourth  farmer  works  320  acres.  He  had 
two  sons  helping  with  his  work  and  they 
di-afied  both  of  them.  The  fifth  farmer 
works  700  acres  of  land.  They  drafted 
the  only  son  he  has  that  could  help  him 
and  left  him  with  one  boy.  15,  a  victim 
of  polio;  another  boy.  14.  and  one.  12. 

Every  segment  of  our  population 
should  serve  our  coimtry  in  time  of  need. 
That  goes  without  saying.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Certainly  no  farmer  in  America  would 
shirk  that  responsibility.  The  farmers 
cf  America  do  not  want  special  treat- 
ment. All  that  they  ask — and  all  that 
I  ask  in  their  behalf — is  that  at  least  one 
able-bodied  man  be  left  on  ever>'  farm. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  special  privilege. 
This  is  in  the  nation&l  interest  for  with- 
out food  our  country  cannot  win  in  this 
or  any  other  emergency  that  may  arise. 
The  imported  labor  they  want  us  to  take 
is  not  of  the  caliber  that  will  insure  the 
highest  production  possible  and  whether 
or  not  the  Selective  Service  System  in 
Washington  is  aware  of  it  there  is  a  de- 
cided shortage  of  farm  labor  from  any 
o^her  source.  An  intelligent  program 
must  be  worked  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  agri- 
culture, the  basic  industry  of  our  Nation, 
is  going  to  be  able  to  do  its  part  and 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  our  country 
needs  in  this  emergency. 
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OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1951 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  rent 
control  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
questions  in  the  Nation  today,  and 
charges  and  countercharges  are  hurled 
from  every  side  declaring  that  complete 
disaster  will  follow  its  abolishment  or  ita 
continuation.    Time  is  ruiming  out  on 


the  present  term  for  which  control  was 
established,  and  the  Congress  must  make 
tlie  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  rent 
control  shall  be  extended  or  allowed  to 
expire,  whether  property  shall  airain  be 
controlled  by  its  lawful  owners,  or 
whether  Government  shall  dictate  the 
terms  of  ownership. 

It  Ls  of  vital  unpcrtance  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  the  Congress  decide 
this  issue  for  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people.  To  do  this  the  record  must  bn 
examined  and  all  tlie  facts  must  be  ap- 
praised. 

During  the  ctirrent  hearinirs  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  facts 
are  being  gathered  from  witnesses  who 
have  come  to  Washington  frt»n  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

Of  partictilar  interest  has  been  the 
testimony  from  the  Los  Angeles  met- 
ropolitan area  waere  decontrol  has 
been  in  effect  for  some  time.  Los  An- 
geles, as  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  considered  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas.  It  is  an  industrial  city  with  vast 
defense  production  and  all  the  problems 
of  housing  defense  workers.  Artid  the  re- 
ports from  Los  Angeles  are  vitally  im- 
portant in  the  study  of  the  effects  of  rent 
decontrol,  and  in  determining  whether 
rent  control  shall  be  abolished. 

For  this  reason  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  statement  by  Patrick  J. 
OTJonovan.  assistant  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  California  State  Apartment  Con- 
ference, before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  is  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  present  rental  sit- 
uation in  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  the 
effects  of  decontrol: 

StATOJENT  of  PaTWCK  J.  O'DONOVAK,  ASSIST- 

AJiT   SEcartAaT-TUiAStTmix    of    CAuroaNia 

State    Atartmxnt   CoNiraEnci,    ow   H.    R. 

3871,  Bn-ORE  THS  COMMTTTKi:  ow  B41TKI2tO 
AND  CtTaHENCT.  OF  THI  UNITID  STATSS  HOOSB 
or  RSPaXSENTATIVXS,  Wesnxsdat,  Junz  6, 
1951 

Mr.  Chairman  and  member*  of  the  Bank- 
Inz  and  Currency  Committee,  my  name  li 
Patrick  J.  OTtonov&n.  I  am  assistant  secre- 
tary-treastirer  of  the  CalUcmla  State  Apart- 
ment Conference  and  secretary-nmnager  of 
the  Apartment  Association  ot  IjOs  Angeles 
County.  Inc.  I  appreciate  tbe  courtesy  you 
hare  extended  lu  permitting  our  group  to 
be  heard  by  your  committee.  We  oppose  the 
adoption  of  H.  R.  3871.  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  Particularly  do  we  oppose  title 
rv-A  of  the  act.  We  maintain  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  Federal  rent  control.  It  sliould 
have  been  abolished  at  the  time  all  other 
ccntrols  were  allowed  to  lapse — shortly  after 
World  War  U. 

Federal  rent  control  drove  many  thou- 
sands of  rental  units  out  of  the  rental  mar- 
ket. It  catased  tremendous  hardships  not 
only  on  the  property  owners  of  this  Nation, 
but  on  the  tenants  as  weU.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  the  Congress,  In  1948.  adopted  leg- 
islation which  permitted  local  communities 
and  States  to  rid  themselves  of  Federal  rent 
control.  Many  States  and  htxndreds  of  com- 
munities took  advantage  of  the  locai-optlon 
provisions  and  decontrolled  renu.  In  the 
State  of  California,  nearly  every  large  com- 
munity, with  the  exception  of  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco,  decontrolled.  Such  citiea  aa 
San  Diego,  Long  Beach.  Pasadena,  Glendale. 
Burbank.  Santa  Monica.  BafcersSeld.  Fresno. 
Sacramento.  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  all 
took  this  action.  Nut  one  ot  these  ciilea  ham 
suffered  becrisue  of  rent  dccontroL 
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'  of  tiM  cttlM  wtjot*  nanMs  1  h*Te  Jutt 
r««d.  bsv*  mUttary  ln«tslIatlona  within  th«lr 
eorporat*  bcnadartw  tiocf  Bfch  and  S*n 
DMfo  art  two  cucb  dUa*.  OUmt  ooBUQunJ^ 
tiM  lMf«  larf*  nuiabvra  of  military  pcnoniM-l 
tn  atf)omtnc  military  campa.  Loa  Aocaka 
has  Wort  MacArtiaur  ncar&y.  Ventura  baa 
Port  Hucnem*.  a  9«a-Bee  baae  as  well  *• 
Potnt  Mugu.  a  aar&l  rocket  testing  station. 
bctU  wttbln  a  few  mUaa  of  the  city  llarci!i 
r.eia  la  a  abort  dtitant*  frtsm  Rlvenld*". 
Caltf ..  y«t  tbcra  ta  no  hue  or  cry  for  rente  to 
he  racoatroUad  In  tliat  araa.  Th«  anove  !a 
trua  of  tlM  other  ar«a«  I  mentioned.  No 
d^acusaloo  of  rent  decjn'rol  would  be  eom- 
pleta    vlthoui    tallLxig    about    Los    Azigeies, 

Caiix. 

Bcfora  tlJ«  decontrol  of  recta  tn  Loe  An- 
gela, oo  December  20.  1950.  the  proponenta 
of  rent  control  oad«  many  prepoaterotia 
clatna  aueh  aa  "maaa  tiwictlaaa."  "chaoa." 
•TKX)  percent  reri  ln.cre<*5ea,'  •gouging."  etc. 
It  hmt  Tiean  a.  cr  3  moniha  alnca  the  rent  ILd 
vaa  UIt«d  hara.  and  not  on«  oX  these  clalma 
haa  coma  to  paaa. 

Raa  tbcra  been  gouging  and  3C0  percent 
rent  tncreaaaa?  DeCnttely  not.  A  survey 
takan  Jantiary  :5.  1*51.  by  allied  groups  in 
the    rental    Sekl     dlrulged     tha     following 

l»\mib«r  0*  rmita  surreyad 9.  4«a 

Nuabar  of  tmtu  iiMTeaaed 6.  013 

RwBbar  oC  units  dccreaaed 237 

Kuaater  or  oatta  unchanged 3.223 

Oroaa  aaoctbly  rant  before  de> 

OoatgtJl - - M35.  162  55 

Groaa  monthly  rent  after  de- 
control  ---  •457.C91   18 

Arerafla  monthly  rent  before  de- 
control  - 915  » 

Arera«*  monthly  rent  after  de- 

oontrot ftfl.  ffi 

Ararace   tocreaaa   alnca    dacon- 

trol ft2.  29 

Pcrcantaga  lixcrcaae  since  de- 
coctrt^ 5  5 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlsUca  for  t^a 
waaiam  region,  in  a  rtlexs^  Issued  Ua:ch 
as.  IMl.  stated  that  for  the  period  from 
Wovamber  19.  1050.  to  7«braar/  IS.  1951.  rents 
locrenacd  only  61  percent.  Further  they 
abow  an  tncreaat  of  only  8.5  percent  tmva 
Jrm»  18,  1960,  to  February  15.  1951  For 
thla  aama  period  fJune  15.  19S0-Februiiry 
IS.  ItSl)  food  Increased  12  5  percent  and 
liiiuaafiiiiilalilins  mored  upward  10.7  percent. 
Oo  tte  OoaaQmara*  Prlea  Index  (l9S5-39^ 
100)  tlw  rant  index  la  leaa  than  aU  other 
Itana  aaeapt  fual  and  lee.  It  la  07.S  potnta 
for  food  and  43:3  polnu 
for  booaeftirzilablnga. 
It  la  tn«ara*tln«  to  note  tbat  according  to 
tbtt  GUttesnte  Dapartaaent  of  Industrial  Be- 
bittOBi  tka  svaraga  boorly  earnings  d  all 
production  workers  In  tha 
area  waa  91.71  per  bour  In  Jan- 
Ittl.  On  tba  baala  of  a  4a-bour  week 
L«0.  On  tba  baala 
It  to  90  peroant  of  a  aontha 
nonnaUy  ba  eat  aalda  for  rent 
i9i  tba  avaraga  worker  In  lioa  Angalaa 
nm.  aajoya  a  dlaUzKt  poaiuon  when 
ef  bla  waakty  vacaa  la  made  with 
tba  aiiii«i  aaeatbly  raat  of  946 JO. 

of  raotal  iacraaaaa.  tt  ia  atrongly 
tba  aty  H'TOsIng  Authortty  of 
tba  OMEf  «f  Loa  An«siaa  la  ooosldanng  In- 
ia  tba  itnita  nadar  ttt  )ur1a- 
«£  00  pareast  to  40  per- 
tbla  wttb  tba  CI  paroant 
ty  tlM  Bwaau  ct  Labor  SUtlKlea. 
and  are  still  balag 
■Ma  tn  tba 
ettf  0t  hm  ■faiaa     Hocbtcc  eovld  be  fur- 


para  tba  number  d  ctaaatflad 


ads  In  the  Los  An(?tl*«  Times  on  April  2. 
laiM)  (durliut  the  time  Peacock  survey  wa.* 
taken)  with  the  number  on  April  1,  19.^1. 
Ifr  SpauifUng .  manager  of  the  cisuslQed  sec- 
tions, states  that  therp  were  fiO  "waa:.ed  to 
rent"  sds  run  on  Sunday,  April  2.  1950.  and 
calf  35  such  ads  on  Sunday  .\prU  1.  ia.il, 
a  decrease  i'f  416  p€r-pr.r  A  t.  's!  .if  «)44 
ads  offertnsc  apartments,  flats,  and  hDuses  fur 
rent  were  run  in  the  paf)«r  on  Aprti  2.  l  vv). 
while  1.065  such  ads  ap:)*ared  a  vtf ar  later 
This  represenu  an  increage  .  f  31/ i  t-errp;,t, 
1:    units  offered  f.-T  rem. 

Preliminary  flijiires  fr-T.  n  s'.jirv.-v  ;-■ 'j.- 
being  t.iken  by  t;^e  .^p'.r-mfnt  .*.-si--»-i.r ■.  n 
of  L^  Ant~!es  Crurty  Inr  ,  «ho-.v^  i  v:r:^.:.ry 
factor  In  exi'sss  of  7  percent  Tlie  survr  ,- 
ccvers  all  arras  of  the  ccramunlty,  al.  typ-^- 
c.'  rental  houiilr.--  and  units  In  every  rental 
rf.~ige.  It  is  inter-->st:rjr  t^  r-o'e  ;h,.;..  la 
connection  with  this  su.-vey  ^.wners  indicate 
that  many  uiats  rerr.a::!  •. irji.t  f>T  >''T:z*hy 
periods  cf  ttm?-  Ar.  lr.'er!-?*;r..T  f.i  •'-  ;r.- 
vclves  a  dotible  Rpprtir.er.t  m  the  700  t:,!-<it 
on  South  Carr-ndolet  which  wr.en  Viici'ed  ^l7 
t^e  tenir.t  was  rehabil .tatrd  .\z  a  "  -at  '.n 
excess  of  1400,  The  rer.tal  approved  by  'ne 
Oace  of  Housing  Expcdi'er  was  jT.i  .30  prr 
IT.'- nth.  I:  *:4s  vacar.t  lor  t>ver  1  iii.aia 
d'orlns;  which  time  it  wa.3  oiTered  f.r  $73  per 
rr-Dnth.  Another  ex^ia:;:'.'?  _f  the  present 
V2LC&ncy  trend  involves  a  b-jild'.r.:;  '-n  P'.?o 
Boulevard.  Thl.'»  structure  c<int.Uns  37  t:r.:r^. 
In  excess  of  tlOOtXtO  was  .=:ptmt  on  rehabili- 
tation— yet  4fl  apa.-t".^ent9  viere  vacint  at 
the  start  of  the  su-vtry.  A  third  exam  pie 
Involving  another  class  A  huili'iiiu  uf  fy.i 
uaits.  shows  an  cxpe::di;ure  <..'  vt-r  i'V'  !■. 
yet  there  Is  a:  present  JO  j;>-:t .;.■:"."  .'  :  ■• 
units  vacjmt. 

7  '^  u  Trt !  1  r.  o  t  ^  t  h  '1 1  '^"'.^^  ■*■  f  the  '•,  ;  •  ^  ^  *,  ■  ^  '^  ^^ 
in  the  sur'^ev  iriafff-.  t'l  the  ■■'tn'.u:""  -.;,K'.;f  ■  ■. 
rehsbiUtAtlca  since  rents  were  de«..^ntr<  lid 
l.T  this  area.  This  qvi*stion  was  asked  In 
crd'sr  to  de'ermine  the  arproxim.^'e  a.-rv  uat 
cf  money  which  iiccrued  tu  the  tei.t  ;-.•.  of 
varioua  tyj^es  cf  business.  The  pr  :.:•  ;  i-v 
f.^tires  shtw  thiit  in  2,C30  units  i::..'  .■;:..; 
t"."  prtjcedlr.:^  eT.?rr.plts»  a  f-tiil  of  *26l.- 
419  23  T7aa  «p«*nt  by  the  property  owners — 
In  leas  than  4  months. 

The  matter  of  evictions  waa  a  rr.afpr  of 
great  concern  to  tho^e  gr  ups  ad'  <Mt:-  < 
contlnuatlcn  of  rent  ccrfj',  1  Clairr:^  tirr^-- 
made  that  thousands  of  ptrrsi  :;.s  w.  ....J  uo 
fjrc«l  into  the  streets.  Let  us  ^-^'  x.  . ; 
actually  happened.  In  the  3  .-n'n::  ^  ;..::.  c^- 
Ing  deccntr-1  ri  total  cf  7C!  2!:r..--  •\-rrV  made 
with  the  clerk  of  the  muntcip-.il  court,  »« 
follows : 

Num*>~r  of   tliig'   a"fi  p--<»-  •   ,-'    ifii/;;   to 

Month- 

October 2:  J  .t;6o 

November .;-.J  .069 

December -I.'jO  .oTl 

On    the    ba«ls   of    87   actual   wcrkl-.j   c1..y^ 
thee  were  10  7  eviction  exits  hied  «■,■■  :.    .  "■ 
In     the    3     months    followirik'    dt      :  i 

total    of    1.316    filings    »!Te    ::.  .d     a,;;    •:.■ 
court  as  follows. 

N^'mbrr  o;    liling^   and  pr^cr-rt  ■■'    i  ;■;-■    fo 
fofal  nrntal  units   i  JJi-; ';■;'; . 

Month : 

January 4^2  I'T 

February.  — 553  :  .h 

March... 351  .1(X)'2 

There  being  72  actual  work.ni?  d.vys  du.'-- 
Ing  thia  period,  an  average  cf  18  3  dilags  were 
made  per  day  It  is  Interesting  to  v.cte  t:  in 
these  figures  that  from  a  peak  of  553  \n  tl.e 
month  of  February,  the  activity  drrpped  to 
SAl  in  March.  Included  In  the  r.Ungs  are 
a  number  of  unlawfiU  detainers  filed  by  the 
city  housing  authority.  A  check  with  the 
county  marshal's  oflke  dlacloasa  that  14  writs 
of  poaaaaaloo  wars  actually  larued  in  Octo- 
ber 1000  daaftlte  the  fact  tbat  339  unlawful 
tfeCalners  vara  ftled.  Ia  March  1901.  31  write 
wtn  handled  by  tha  marthal's  office  whUe 


3'.i    eviction    filings  were  mada.     ' 

i1   wrirs  to  filings  appears  to  be  n 

i:  ne  before  and  after  rent  control. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  general  l 

the  voters*  In  this  city,  rent  contro 
a:;  !s5iic  In  any  of  the  councilma 
a'  'he  recent  primary  election      Nl 

:.  .;  co'incllmen  who  voted  for  decor 
r''-;"crfd  at  the  primaries  while  t 
vi.-  .^  de'eated  for  nther  reasons 

In  'he  fourth  larirest  city  in  the 
n..il  *he  laraest  yet  decontrolled.  : 
t.--  .  h...s  ^,  ■c;ime  just  a  memory. 

F^orr.  the  foreeclng  facta  one.  anc 
r  '-:u.':rni  can  he  made.  The  c 
*  .s  '1  mrr.unlty  benefited  from  li 
^T  .\  of  rent.s. 

Tenants'  rents  were  not  Increa 
bitantiv  Where  inrrea-eH  ocrum 
most  everv  In.'.tar.ce.  rehahilitat 
place  making  the  rental  accom 
more  des'rir  > 

Ten-:.:?  ^»c:i!ise  of  the  Increase^ 
rate,  c.i  ;  shop  arrjund. 

Paln*.-=ri     plumber-?,    roofers,    up! 
f.r :;•.•■. re  <ind  carpet  distriliutor?, 
h^"-  '-•  .•'I   rrom  the  money  spent  • 
v.:   '.:.-« 

L'xi.eTf.  ~nre  ii^aln.  operate  th 
erties  without  Government  Int 
utder  "r.e  time-proven  law  of  aU 
dea:.in'-i. 
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Mr.  Aciseson's  Fotnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOW EU 

IN  THE  HCCSE  CF  REPHESENT  VTI\T3 
Monday,  June  11,  1951 

Mr  HCATLL.  Under  leave  1 3  ^xt^nd 
mv  r'-rr.-.ric.s  in  the  Record.  I  w  luld  like 
tD  include  the  foilowme;  editorial  from 
ti^.e  Newark  Evening  News  dat  -d  Wed- 
nesday. June  6.  1951.  The  ediU  rial,  en- 
t.'kd  "Mr.  Achrson's  Future"  Till  pro- 
vide mc5t  rewarding  rep.ding  bo  h  to  the 
sL;pporters  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Thci-se  who  claim  to  be  his  opporents.  In 
i.eu  cf  iiu.s  article,  each  of  us  nie^ht  do 
well  to  examine  his  prejudices  cr  hi-s  ie- 
ruicmcti — if  each  can  be  humbl;  enough 
to  admit  I  hem. 

Mh.   A(  II130NS  FtrrrHi 

Co^«'lden■l^  his  brusque  disnlasa  of  LcuL« 
J  £ii-..son  i«  Secretary  cf  Defense.  vhlCii.  as 
to  manner  and  method,  wns  en  a  par  ^rith 
•■he  u".ce—;mcnlci:.-'  abruptneM  o!  General 
M  .(.Arthur's  removal,  it  is  pcwslhle  ihat  Pres- 
iVnt  Truman  will  decide,  without  notice,  to 
(-.-•irense  *uh  the  services  of  Deac  Achesoa 
.'.  .  Secretary  of  State. 

An  unidentified  administration  Ser..it  :r. 
a  cording  to  an  AP  dispatch  fro  n  W  i.-h- 
:.;st(in.  predicts  that  some  time  nex:  autumn 
.\ir  .^rheion  will  depart  frcm  cf!Iic<?.  An 
loir.'.lhed  Cabinet  colleague,  Attor  ley  Gen- 
eral M<-Grath.  made  the  oblique  r?marfc  to 
a  rercrter  for  the  Providence  Jcurnal- 
B.illetln   that  Mr    Acheson  "maT  eventually 

Ticlude  that  ccurageovia  publl(  service 
exacts  a  price  that  la  not  worth  paying." 
The  motive  of  thla  twisted  compiU.ient  was 
th^  V.1JV10U3  wish  that  Mr.  Achesoi  should 
re-.|!:i. 

The  ground  of  his  dismissal,  or  reslgna- 
tir:.T,  will  concern  neither  hLs  personal  abili- 
ties nor  the  far  eastern  policies  of  i?hlcfc,  at 
the  Sen.ate  hearings.  Mr.  Acheson  U  proving 
himself  to  eloquent  an  advocate.  Mr.  Ache- 
sun  will  leave  the  Department  of  :>taia  for 
political  reaaons. 

He  la  the  m.'i'.n  tareet  of  R;pub:ican  at- 
t.:cs.  whKh  la  haici  k..s  l .i  crlilcL'm  cf  hia 
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policies  ('or  the  Republicans  are  on  all  sides 
cf  the  arsriiment)  than  on  a  supposed  gen- 
eral prejudice,  or  want  of  confidence,  which 

could  be  whipped  into  Republican  votes  in 

the   i:<52  Presidential  election 

That  prejudice,  real  or  fictitious,  is  what 
maKes  the  Dem.-;<rrat3  so  tinaorous  about  Mr. 
Aches.^r.  He  i5  thought  to  be  a  poiiticai 
fcLirder.  th.%t  no  Presidential  candidate  should 
be  expected  to  bear  The  Republican  argu- 
n:ent  against  Mr.  Acheson.  when  it  Is  not 
compounded  of  the  venomous  attacfcs  of 
extrerr;:-"-,  r.:i.ge9  from  the  osclllatior^s  of 
6er..i-  r  T  :t  ?r.d  his  tsoiationi.st  friends  to 
the  per--  :~.3l  •rivs-ili'ies  of  Senator  F.anders 
of  Verro  .'.",  wh::'  suggested  in  a  radio  Inter- 
';\f-ie  '.'-.'it  the  Secretary  of  St.^te  might  be 
n.  re  p  jcular  if  he  changed  the  cut  of  his 
niU'tacl-.e 

Such  is  the  clin-.ate  of  opini'-:n  in  Wa^h- 
ln<ncn  about  \'r.  Truman's  ranltinz  Cabinet 
advi.=er.  ■whose  explanation  cf  far-eastern 
pohcies  before  the  Senate  hearing  has  been 
so  clear,  locical  and  complete  as  to  elicit  the 
appi.iuse  cf  some  of  his  severest  Republican 
critics.  Fe^r  Secretaries  of  State,  deam? 
•with  c'mpara':)le  complexities,  confronted 
w.th  bsi^ine  choices,  in  a  setting  cf  such 
deep  personal  tension,  could  have  matched 
Mr    .•^che.=Gn'3  performance  to  date. 

Part  -f  t.-.e  drama  of  this  s:tuatl>3n  is  the 
C'^nvictrm  thftt  Mr  .\cheson'3  own  fate  is 
as  g:\:d  is  se.iled-  Except  for  the  national 
interest,  his  statements  do  not  matter.  Al- 
though not  as  Mr  McGrath  m.eant  it,  per- 
haps It  Is  true  that  Mr.  .\cheson  Trill  a.-rive 
at  the  oplni.n  th.at  the  price  of  public  office 
is  t3-.  dt.-.r      N.r'ne  could  blame  him. 

It  ren-.r-ms  a  fict,  nevertheless,  that  when 
the  Un.ted  States,  under  Mr.  .^chescn's  lead- 
ership, decided  not  to  Intervene  tn  the  Chi- 
nese civl  war.  except  for  limited  help  to 
Chiang  K.ii-shek.  there  was  net  a  sueges- 
tion  made  on  the  part  of  mem.bers  of  the 
F  -'•e-.i.o  Hel.ition.s  Committee  cf  the  Senate 
'::.v  :'  -;-.*juld  be  other-wise,  .^nd  with  all 
•hi;  ■f.'.sd.-.T.  cf  afterthought  ab<-ut  Yalta,  at 
which  Mr,  Acheson  was  not  present,  the 
western  motivation  was  to  avoid  the  un- 
limited casualties  to  .American  and  Allied 
tro<ips.  If  Japan's  full  strength  were  to  be 
m.tir-^ haled  against  landings  on  the  home 
island  o:  Honshu. 

The  .\rhes-:n  statement  on  American  for- 
eun  p'  iicies  m  'he  Far  East,  since  the  war's 
end,  shovild.  when  studied  and  digested,  put 
A.merican  leadership  In  a  critical  time  in  a 
new  light  We  far  underestimate  cur  na- 
tional capacities  for  statesmanship  if  we 
dismiss,  out  of  prejudice  or  ignorance,  the 
e.trnest  efTcrt?  that  were  made  to  deal  with 
the  de'e-ior.jting  situation  in  the  Orient, 
short  of  the  c.:'mmital  of  .American  lives  and 
tri?nsure  to  a  cause  that  all  the  evidence 
sliows  was  l:-st. 


Water  for  Onr  Foturc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

k:n.  cuir  engle 

OF  CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Mcndcy.  June  11,  1951 

Mr,  BLXGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
tensive search  for  future  water  supplies 
to  serve  our  cities,  suburban  communi- 
ties and.  m  the  West,  our  irrigable  lands 
IS  rapidly  focusing  attention  on  this 
critical  Nation-wide  problem.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Water  Resources  Policy 
Commission  by  President  Truman  was  a 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
problem  and  the  chaotic  condition  of 


Federal  vater  policy.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Imgation  and  Reclamation,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  already  begtm 
hearings  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Communities  in  northern  California. 
an  area  of  surplus  water  supplies  if  they 
are  properly  conserred  and  developed 
by  storage  reservoirs,  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  great 
heritage  they  have  in  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  that  area  Ijing  north  of  San 
Francisco.. 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Bodenhamer.  editor  of  the 
Redding  Record-Searchlight,  has  been  a 
far-Sighted  leader  for  many  years  'm  the 
field  of  resource  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  remarks 
two  recent  editorials  from  the  Record- 
Searchlight  entitled  "Water  for  Our  Fu- 
ture" and  'Patting  Water  Where  It's 
Needed." 

Mr  Bodenhamer  again  deplores  tlie 
fact  that  water  resources  in  the  Central 
Valley  Basin  of  Caiifcrnia  are  not  be- 
ing developed  in  accordance  with  a 
sir^ie.  basm-wide  plan  as  rtcommended 
by  the  Presidents  Water  Resources  Pol- 
ity Commission.  For  years  he  has  ob- 
jected to  development  of  the  limited 
water  resources  in  the  Central  Valley 
Basin  by  two  rival  organizations,  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, each  witli  a  difierent  policy, 
different  timing,  a  different  plan,  and 
cfcen  with  duplication  of  effort  and 
unnecessary  additional  engineering  ex- 
pense to  the  national  ta.xpaycis.  The 
editorials  follow: 

Watis   roR    On    FirmE 

We  h.^ve  been  warned  that  s..;!metlme  In  the 
future  It  may  be  necessary  to  transport  water 
from  the  Central  Valley  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia And  we  have  been  told  that  only 
excess  water  will  be  transported. 

It  is  still  roc  early  to  comment  upon  the 
total  findings  of  the  water  survey  conducted 
by  the  water  resources  board,  since  the  final 
publications  aren't  out  yet.  Ai!  we  have  13 
a  preliminary  report. 

There  are  a  few  issues  that  should  be  an- 
swered m  the  final  report. 

First  of  all.  Just  how  much  water  does  the 
survey  estimate  northern  California  will 
need? 

Secondly.  Just  how  much  land  does  the 
survey  estimate  will  be  placed  under 
Irrigation? 

Finally.  Just  how  much  water  has  been 
estimated  for  industrial  expansion? 

Until  these  questions  are  answered,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  plan  will 
harm  northern  California. 

As  southern  California  has  found  cut. 
water  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  resources. 
Industry  cannot  exist  without  it.  Large 
populations  cannot   e.xlst   without   it. 

As  long  as  we  have  adequate  water,  the 
growth  of  northern  California  Is  assured. 
Near  Redding  there  are  still  vast  sections  of 
land  that  can  be  irrigated  and  we  can  handle 
new  industries. 

Before  we  give  the  water  away,  we  must 
guarantee  that  ail  of  our  needs  will  be  met. 
Even  though  we  have  plenty  of  water  now.  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  threat  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  transport  our  water. 


Pxrmi»G  Wateb  Where  It's  Needed 
California  probably  can  be  self-sufflcient 
In  water,  provided  the  water  Is  talcen  from 
where  there  is  too  much  and  used  where 
there  Is  too  little.  Such  waa  the  report  of 
State   Engineer  A.  D.  Edmonston,   revealed 


Tuesday  kfteraoon  at  a  water  oonfereaee  tn 
Chlco. 

The  North  Coast  area  and  the  Sacramento 
Bivw  bastn  must  supply  the  wat«r.  hia  re- 
port said.  They  have  more  than  90  dam  and 
reservoir  site*  and  could  sure  SI. 000.030 
acre-feet  of  water  and  produce  more  electric 
power  than  Is  now  produced  by  all  the  hydro- 
electric plantjs  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  projects  under  consideration 
would  take  water  from  the  Feather  River  and 
take  it  all  the  way  to  San  Diego  County.  The 
Trinity  River  development,  obviously,  would 
be  part  of  any  complete  development  and  use 
of   California  s   water 

It  seems  obvious  that  If  C*  llfomla  Is  to 
make  full  tise  of  its  water,  if  it  is  folna;  to 
take  It  from  areas  of  surplus  w>  be  used  tn 
areas  of  shortage,  that  the  water  resources 
will  have  to  be  developed  under  one  philoso- 
phy and  one  general  plan.  All  the  streams 
are  eoing  to  have  to  be  coniiMered  as  part  of 
a  commou  pool  of  water  to  be  shared  equi- 
tably. Further,  since  there  won't  be  any  too 
much  water  when  i;  is  all  developed,  the  de- 
velopment Is  go.ng  to  have  to  be  multlpie- 
piurpose  Irrigation,  power.  £ah  and  wildlife, 
recreation,  flood  control,  salinity  control,  and 
na  neat  ion  all  need  to  be  considered,  rut 
necessarily  In  that  order.  Tou  cannot  have. 
for  instance,  a  successful  multlptirpoae  proj- 
ect Uice  the  Central  Valley  project  of  tha 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  a  rival  cuiSt. 
the  Army  engineers,  poppmg  In  to  build 
••flood  control"  dams  with  a  .-'.Iffwent  timing, 
purpose,   and   philc»-«ihy. 

Nor  can  you  work  out  a  Justifiable,  self- 
supporting  project  unless  the  water-use  and 
repayment  provisions  are  uniform.  Attempts 
to  take  out  the  Kings  River  or  seme  other 
stream  or  hasin  strike  at  the  heart  of  crcier- 
ly   water-rescurce   development 

It  19  important  that  all  water  projects  In 
the  State  be  studied,  not  only  for  thetr  own 
merits  btit  tac  their  effect  on  the  ultimate 
over-all  development. 


UuTcnal  Military  Tranuaf  and  Scrvict 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  k.  L  MILLER 

OF  NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOtl^E  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday,  June  11.  195 1 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  presented 
to  the  House  seems  to  be  the  best  ar- 
rangement that  can  be  reached  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  bill,  as 
it  comes  back  for  final  adoption,  is  an 
improvement.  It  does  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  study  UMT.  The  commission  is 
to  report  back  to  Congress,  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to 
provide  for  a  code  of  moral  conduct  and 
provide  for  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  thc^e  inducted.  The  Congress 
then  must  take  another  look  at  this  sub- 
ject and  either  accept  or  amend  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  commission. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  treatment 
that  has  been  given  the  Voltmtary  and 
Inactive  Reserves  who  have  been  called 
to  active  duty  against  their  own  wishes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  these  are  veterans 
of  World  War  n.  They  have  had  long 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  my 
opinion  these  reservists  did  not  sign  up 
to  be  called  to  active  duty  in  time  of 
peace.    They  signed  up  to  defend  thia 
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liitloD  is  ttiBie  of  vttr.  utd  not  to  be  po- 
l^fytm*"  BecauAK  raerrlsU  are  siU>- 
Jeet  to  rec»U  maiiy  of  them  b«d  to  slve 
op  their  own  bwrineww ;  thej  found  that 
caplnycn  would  refuse  to  hire  or  pro- 
mote  them :  »ad  that  banks  would  rt  f  use 
to  gtv«  them  loaitt  b«cmu»  of  the  uncer* 
taiacy  of  thrir  posltkm. 

I  do  not  like  the  Oovemment  breaking 
their  oootract  and  agreement  with  these 
iiimiititi  It  seems  to  ae  the  resenrists 
hav«  been  glvaa  a  bad  deal  In  thu  law. 
Toa  wiU  remember  that  last  fall,  the 
mlUtanr  annooneed  a  point  system,  and 
ssnt  out  informatkm,  throughout  the 
ssrriees.  tefltng  the  m^n  that  af  tsr  they 
had  aoQOlivd  a  certain  number  of  points 
they  would  be  sent  boms.  In  less  than 
1  1  lalri.  this  point  system  was  ignored. 
I  am  ocimnoed  ^hat  the  mlliuur  had 
BO  latenOoD  of  putting  the  point  system 
imo  effect.  It  was  one  of  thcs?  sugar- 
roawd  promises  made  prertous  to  a  fall 


I  am  eertain  that  the  contract  which 
thought  he  had  with  his 
It  has  besn  ruthlessly  ignored. 
It  Is  nothing  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper. 
lfatm!«lly  this  makes  these  men  bitter 
toward  their  Coremment  and  they  will 
heiltate  to  ever  sign  up  again  for  service 
with  the  Reserves.  These  men.  with  2  to 
S  years  serrtoe  during  World  War  U  were 
called  up  to  active  duty  at  the 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  There 
was  no  eoucggu  glren  to  the  reserrist,  his 
family,  job.  or  his  efforts  to  complete  his 
ediKa[Jtl<ai.  Re  was  suddenly  taken  from 
civiliaa  life  and  put  back  on  active  mili- 
tary duty.  I  ha^-e  received  scores  of  let- 
ters containint;  violent  p.  otests  over  this 
ahabiv  treatment.  It  does  seem  odd 
that  these  reservists  are  thrown  mio 
aettvie  duty  while  the  draft  requirements 
have  been  lowered  from  80.000  to  15.000 
per  month. 

I  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill  only  be- 
caaw  a  mad  dog — war — Is  5^1111  Icc^e  in 
the  world.  The  bungling  efforts  cf  the 
diplomats  to  write  the  peace  have  failed. 
Thdr  pwudo  efforts  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  Communists  have  been  a  farce. 
Tbilr  failure  causes  this  cotmtry  and 
other  nations,  who  oppose  eommunism. 
to  bwo—  an  armed  camp.  It  seems  the 
mdy  «ny.  moeh  as  I  hate  the  situation. 
Ite  eart  attached  to  this  program  will 
and  may  even  bankrupt 
The  President  of  the  United 
mju  (hat  he  Is  worrtod — that  we 
laflayoB  if  Coognm  does  not  pass 
Ihli  MB  and  similar  bills  to  pot  controls 
Amttlcaa  people.  I  am  Just 
what  tiM  Praaldent  thinks  we 
fadnt  'or  the  past  8  years, 
rbt  has  been  PxwBldent  of  the  United 
he  has  caunsd  the  value  of  the 
to  sink  from  IM  oento  to  the  doUar. 
Bt  has  kepi  the  print- 
tnmntnf  34 bemrsa  day,  tum- 
wlth  Ugmr  and  talcger  de- 
Bis  Ingffictlve  efforts  to 
Mttiy  ctKHiuiDg  at  the 
lagtaad  of  tte  roots,  have  been 
>f»fl>.  I dotthi  wiMthcr  be  really  wants 
tooeolnltBflottaL  I  mnst  rsmlnd  yon. 
that  aa  «)owcmtc  collapse 
a  allltMy  diiaat,  and  bo 
•a  iStetifo  as  a  dsfeat  In  war. 

» e(  the  noar-«ompi0ia 
or  this  admlolstratlcn  to  gain  a 


p«ace.  flfht  a  war.  or  control  Inflation 
that  I  find  myself,  after  careful  soul 
searching,  supporting  this  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 


Bi|MrtisaB  Action  Will  Reactivate  Small 
De/easc  Plants  Corporalioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  HULTER 

cy  NEW  vc;  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtP-.f-T-ENT.^lIV  E3 

Monday.  Jun?  11.  1951 

Mr.  MULIER.  Mr.  ?-p£:.:::r.  en  Fri- 
day. June  8.  the  House  C:rr.niitt--  in 
EanX.in:r  and  Currency  h?.d  the  di/^iuct 
priviIey:o  of  h  arinj  ir.o  very  d. ;:..:- 
guished  Members  cf  this  House  pr  :-e::t 
their  vieA-s  m  a  mast  fcrcefui  rr:\nncr 
in  support  of  H.  R.  16C0.  \.  h.ch  is  sup- 
ported unanimously  by  th?  memt-^ro  of 
the  Small  Busi.nrss  Commiit.es  c:'  fccth 
Eouses  cf  Conrre^s. 

I  urge  ever-'  Mfmtrr  cf  ihp  C'^r. 'r 'Si 
i-}  read  the  statements  by  He  a,  W^ickt 
Patjjan,  chairman  of  the  Hous  >  S  lect 
Committee  en  Small  Business  r.::d  by 
Eon.  CHA3LES  A.  Hall£cx,  rankir.,"  m:- 
nority  member  of  Ua?  s.\m?  committee, 
which  statements  are  a?  follows 

S'AtrsrrxT  c?  H  >:  WtrriiT  F:::.v.v.  C:iMZ- 
MKyi.  ^TLTc-r  CoitMTTrrr  cv  Silw.:  Et,:- 
rF's,  Bttofi  Tif--  CnMMTTT-B  ON  E.\y,y.sn 
*-V3  CrEiirN'-T,  Kcrt  ■  r  PeprE£Ent-.ti,  vs. 
J-JKt  8.   1951 

Mr.  Cbairma.T,  tiie  S^itc;  Cjmmr.:  e  ■  i 
Small  Bv:siness  we. comes  ihe  cpportuni'v  to 
appear  bsfore  the  CommUiee  en  Bu.fcing 
aad  Currency  iii  beh^ill  cf  an  aaieudi'neni  to 
H  R.  3371  lor  the  est.ifciishmfeiit  ^i  a  i.-nall 
Laleose  Planii  Corporaiicn. 

The  propc-ed  a.nendrae.n  ;j  ii;::eri;;/ 
similar  to  st;\eral  bills  i  H.  R.  16.-.:  16.6) 
which  have  b<r-ca  i;;:;-  >ciuced  autini;  the  cur- 
r..:it  session,  but  i.  ^Ulers  f.-aa  tuese  fcilla 
In  several  pariiculaii.  I  shall  discuss  tnet^r 
cJlTer^nces  In  a  fer;  tnlnut.;;.  but  fl-<^:  I 
should  lilte  to  dUcuss  the  a.-neiidnit  i.;  ii.  5,^::- 
eral. 

Duii-:?  th*  past  few  rnonth.^  the  commr.- 
te«  has  conducted  field  hearings  in  19  State*?, 
ccverlng  virtually  everj  maK-rr  .«ectl'"n  nf  the 
Nation.  More  than  5O0  Fr.ial'-b-s'.:.e  s  men 
have  testiOed  at  ihe:e  ^'-a.-.r.i;;  W-  h:ive 
heard  from  small  manufaotureni,  rn-^'r.b'.:- 
tors  and  retailers  They  have  dps-nbed 
their  dlfflcutles  to  us  la  speci.lc.  di  w:;-to- 
earth  terms.  The  testlmo;:y  oV  thej-e  wit- 
nesses presents  a  unllorm  pattern — a  pattern 
of  cnilcal  problems  which  are  not  beir.  ;  me'. 
by  existing  agencies,  and  which  will  not  be 
met  until  the  Congress  esr. dishes  an  agency 
specifically  designed  to  ^Ive  small  business 
an  even  break  during  the  mubU.ratiun  period. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  at  the  field 
hearings  has  boen  digested  and  clafFiiied. 
and  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  ma>cir 
problems  presented  at  the  hearings  I 
should  like  to  present  this  material  to  the 
Pant^tng  and  Currency  Cwnunlttee  as  a  part 
of  this  record.  The  scores  of  case  hist  )r lea 
which  have  been  aummarlaed  provide  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  need  for  a  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Corporation 

The  current  problems  of  small  business 
may  be  divided  Into  scyeral  broad  categories : 

1.  Small  business  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  defense  eontracu.  This 
la  a  probtam  of  bxislnesa  life  or  death  to 
tboomiMti  of  small  manufacturing  concerns 
which  hava  baen  unaUa  to  obtain  materials 
to    continue    In    civilian    prcducticu       Of 


cnurre.  the  path  of  least  rsststaace  Is  that 
if  londtng  defetuw  contracts  on  to  large  cor- 
p<^rnttons  and  allowing  small  bus  nees  to  fall 
bv  the  »arelde  amidst  desolatloii  and  ruin. 
T.ts  l5  the  path  which  was  folk  wed  In  the 
r.irl7  ""eivrs  of  World  War  IT.  when  100  large 
c :rjH%ratlons  received  67  percen".  of  prime 
r  in  tracts  During  this  same  period,  onc- 
fixth  of  the  small  bustneeses  In  the  Nation 
rlosed  their  doors. 

This  mistake  must  not  be  repi-ated.  Our 
mobill/ation  program  must  exten<l  down  into 
the  sniiiU  plants,  since  they  ai  c  a  major 
Boi:rce  of  cur  productive  strength  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  accomp  Ish  this  by 
?!v1tii?  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Corporation 
ruthority  to  certify  qualified  s-nail  busi- 
nesses tor  prime  contracts.  P  ocurement 
(  "icss  wruld  be  directed  to  acce;  t  this  au- 
t  ^orlzatlon  as  conducive.  Thlt  provision 
•A-uld  elve  small  businesses  definite  sjsur- 
;  nr«  cf  :i  fair  share  of  prime  cor.tracts.  If 
t'lTcer  tc  do  yo,  the  Corporation  Is  ?mpowered 
to  t.i't"  prince  contracts  and  sulxllvide  tliem 
a.Ti'^ntT  sm'tU   rr.ant'facturer8. 

2  Snail  business  has  been  unab'e  to  obtain 
a  fair  «hare  of  scnrce  materials.  Materials 
fhort  .'es  fa'I  more  heavily  upor  the  Emn'.I 
concerns,  which  do  not  have  diversified  cper- 
rt  -ns  aid  which  frequently  lark  the  capital 
to  c  n-  prt  to  defense  production.  Suppliers 
rf'en  favor  their  own  subsidiaries  or  affiliates 
.'»  th*'  m^nufft'-turin^  level  and  the  small 
plan:  !s  left  cut  in  the  cold. 

Th?  committee's  field  hearings  have  dea- 
r:-..<;tr.-:'rd  onclu.slvely  that  the  M  orders  cf 
t:-'  National  Production  Authority  have 
r  :,!ed  to  allcc^^te  materials  equitably.  Small 
ir.  iriuf-'.rturing  concerns  are  net  receiving  a 
fair  share  cf  £uch  basic  materials  as  jteel. 
c— ^['r,  and  aluminum  for  civilian  produc- 
tion. At  the  rame  time  as  they  are  deiiled 
these  materials  by  their  usual  suppliers,  they 
T'^"  t.r.vlng  n"'-y  and  black  markets,  frcni 
whl^h  larye  quantities  of  scarce  materials 
can  br  obtained  at  fantastic  prices. 

Tl:*^  picpcceJ  amendment  would  assure  a 
fr.lr  .md  equitable  supply  o;  scarce  matermis 
for  small  busLaess  by  making  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Corporation  a  claimant  agency 
for  such  materials.  A  percentage  of  any 
r.-.  .terl.-''s  or  supplies  which  may  be  allocated 
uiider  .he  act  would  be  made  available  to 
the  Corpcrailoa  for  allocation  among  small 
tiislness  firms. 

This  Is  a  particularly  Important  provision. 
Cther  scijmenta  of  the  economy  have  been 
represented  by  claimant  agencies,  but  small 
tualr.ess  has  had  no  agency  to  fight  for  Us 
right,  in  the  scramble  for  scarce  materials. 
The  OSce  of  Small  Business  of  NPA  has  dem- 
on.straU'd  its  Inability  to  perform  this  job, 
and  small  business  has  suffered  as  a  result. 

3  Small  business  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain adequate  financing.  Small  businesses 
feeklno  defense  contracu  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  vicious  circle — they  cannot  obtain 
n  contract  without  adequate  financing,  and 
they  cannot  ottaln  financing  without  a  con- 
tract. Meny  small  firms  lack  funds  for 
conversion  of  their  facilities  to  defense  work. 
At  the  same  time  as  the  machines  at  these 
i.-nall  firms  have  been  lying  idle,  large  corpo- 
rations have  been  expanding  their  facilities. 

The  Small  Defense  Plants  Corporation 
would  have  the  authority  to  recommend 
small  business  loans  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  enable  small  firms  to 
expand  or  convert  their  plants,  to  engage  in 
developmental  and  eicperlmental  work  to  im- 
prove their  products,  and  to  obtain  adequate 
working  capital.  The  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  would  be  authorised  to 
make  such  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of 
•  lOO.OOO.OCO.  In  addition,  the  Corporatlcn 
could  us*  Its  own  amaU  revolving  fund  to  buy 
or  lease  facilities  or  equipment  and  In  turn 
sell  or  lease  them  to  tmaU  buslneaacs,  vhen 
such  a  course  Is  necessary  to  fscllltata  pro 
ductlon  of  a  glvan  commodity.  * 

4.  Small  bualnass  has  encountered  spada] 
c::ia:uU4es  In  complyliij  with  ;j.  ice  and  wage^ 
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ceilings  and  credit  controls.  Small  firm*  do 
not  have  the  facilities  to  Interpret  compli- 
cated regulations  or  to  prepare  complicated 
price  cl;art.s.  They  are  particularly  subject 
to  piratir.g  of  workers  by  larg*"  firms  which 
hive  his/her  was^e  scales.  Credit  controls 
have  cau-ed  a  serious  decrease  in  the  busi- 
ness cf  small  retailers. 

The  Small  Defense  Plants  Corporation 
wt-uld  be  empowered  to  make  studies  of  the 
etfect  ci  price,  credit,  and  other  coutrols 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  whenever  u  fines 
that  such  controls  discriminate  against  or 
Impose  undue  hardship  upon  small  business. 
This  provision  is  particularly  important  for 
small  ret.^il  firms. 

The>e  are  the  major  areas  in  which  the 
Small  Drfeii.;e  Plants  CorpTjrfetlcn  would  op- 
erate T.^.e  air.end.ment  has  been  designed 
to  meet  all  of  the  principal  difficulties  which 
now  face  small  businesses. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  present  amend- 
ment di.Ters  in  several  respects  from  the 
biils  iH-  R  !60(>-05l  which  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  establush  a  Small  Defense  Plants 
Corp-^ration.  The  principal  changes  are  as 
loUcws; 

1.  Section  701  (a)  (3i:  The  amendment 
provides  that  the  Corp<jrati.:n  be  adnmis- 
tered  by  an  administrator,  rather  than  a 
five-ir.emh-r  board.  This  char^.a;e  was  made 
In  the  nrerest  of  administrative  slaiplicity. 

2.  Section  701  (a)  (2):  The  Corpr>raticn 
is  provided  with  a  revolving  fund,  in  the 
amount  of  $50.000  000.  This  fund  would  be 
used  to  lease  or  buy  land,  plants,  or  equip- 
ment ior  small  businesses,  and  also  in  con- 
nection ■*^th  the  taking  over  of  a  prime  con- 
tract by  the  Corporation,  as  provided  In 
other  paracraphs  of  the  amendment. 

3  Section  701  (bl  (F):  The  CorfX^raticn 
Is  au-.horized  to  supply  technical  and  man- 
agerial a:ds  to  small  businesses  Th;s  was 
not  included  in  the  original  bill. 
»-  4  Section  701  (f)  (1»:  A  provision  has 
beer,  added  to  the  effect  that  when  inventory 
of  small  business  is  made,  the  appropriate 
agencies  m  the  several  States  shall  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  an  inventory  of  the  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  small  business  concerns 
In  each  respective  Stine  If  such  an  inven- 
tory is  available  or  in  prospect.  This  addi- 
tion wiS  made  at  the  request  of  the  Associa- 
tion ci  State  Pl.^ning  and  Development 
Agencies,  representing  officials  of  40  States. 
.  5  section  701  ,g)  (3i  :  The  Ccrpcration  Is 
made  a  claimant  agency  for  materials  allo- 
cated bv  the  Government. 
■  6  Section  701  (g)  (4):  Provision  is  made 
to  enable  newcomers  In  the  manufacturu.g 
field  to  obtain  a  fair  and  reasonable  share 
of  materials  for  authorized  production. 

7  Section  701  if)  (10)  :  The  Corporation  is 
empowered  to  make  studies  of  price,  credit, 
and  other  controls  under  the  defense  program 
and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations 
to  Federal  agencies  when  it  finds  such  con- 
trols discriminating  a«;ainst  or  imposing  un- 
due hardships  upon  small  businesses. 

8.  Section  701  (1) :  The  lending  powers  are 
lodged  ui  tt^  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
porate u  and  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Cor- 
poration IS  empowered  to  recommend  small- 
busmes.?  loans  to  the  RFC.  The  RFC  wUl 
make  such  loans  up  to  a  max-jnum  of 
»10<).0<"0.CG0.  .\s  originally  introduced,  the 
bUls  would  have  given  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Corporation  direct  lending  authority 
and  would  have  established  a  loan  fund  of 
$:>00,OOO.lK)0. 

These  changes  have  been  careftilly  worked 
out  as  a  result  of  testimony  gathered  in  the 
committee's  field  hearings.  They  have  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  original  bill.  For 
example,  we  determined  in  the  field  hearings 
that  small  business  was  in  desperate  need  of 
assistance  in  obtadntng  scarce  materials.  The 
proTtsion  making  the  Small  Defense  Planta 
Corporation  a  claimant  agency  was  added  aa 
a  result. 


SMALL    BUSmXSS   KIXDS   ONLT    All    EQUAX. 
OPVOKTWTTt 

lir.  Chairman,  I  know  that  the  nwmtwrs  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctir- 
rency  are  sincerely  interested  in  giving  small 
business  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  defense  program.  The  survival 
of  small  business  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  the  Nation's  community  life  and  demo- 
cratic traditions.  The  4  000.000  small  busi- 
nesses of  the  Nation  and  their  mUlions  of 
employees  are  appealing  for  fair  considera- 
tion. They  are  not  askmg  for  special  favors. 
All  they  want  is  an  e^ual  opportunity  to  sur- 
vive m  this  difficult  period  of  national  emer- 
gency. Given  that  opportunity,  they  have 
the  strength  and  ability  to  make  their 
own  wav. 

This  amendment  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  The  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  united  behind  it,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived e' presfiions  of  support  from  many 
other  Members  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate 
a  total  of  57  distinguished  Senators  are  sjwn- 
sonng  au  identical  amendment. 

We  are  confident  that  when  this  amend- 
ment reaches  the  fioor  of  the  House,  it  will 
be  approved  by  an  o'erw helming  m.ajority  of 
the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
House  Small  Business  Committee  mtast  sin- 
cerely and  respectfully  urges  that  the  amend- 
ment be  added  to  H.  R.  3S71  so  that  the 
House  may  work  its  will  upon  It.  Favorable 
action  Will  clear  the  way  for  a  small -businsss 
program  which  will  sustain  the  life  and 
vigor  of  the  entire  economy. 


St.^ttmfnt  or  Hon.  Charles  A.  Halleck.  Se- 
lect Committee  ox  Small  Btbiness.  Be- 
POBE  TZit  CoMitrr-rEE  r>s  B.\>rKi?fc  -jino  Ctra- 
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Honorable  chairman  ?nd  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
today  we  are  ."actd  with  an  ominou.s  situa- 
tion ;  While  the  Nation  is  striving  for  maxi- 
mum production  to  meet  the  demands  of 
our  commitments  in  Korea,  to  achieve  our 
goals  in  rearmament  which  will  enable  us 
to  contend  successfully  with  a  far  greater 
potential  enemy  on  the  military  front,  and 
to  preserve  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
our  standards  of  living  on  the  civilian  front, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  witnessing  the  slow 
death  of  thousands  of  instruments  by  which 
this  maximum  prcxluction  may  be  obtained^ 
the  small-business  enterprises  of  America. 

I  have  been  an  unhappy  witness  to  this 
process.  I  have  sat  in  numerous  sessions 
held  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  heard  direct  testimony 
from  operators  of  these  small-business 
firms — testlm^ony  substantiating  the  tragic 
fact  that  unless  positive  and  vigorous  steps 
are  taken — and  taken  soon — too  many  cf 
these  vital  units  of  our  economic  system  will 
have  shriveled  and  died.  They  will  have 
atrophied  beyond  restoration,  and  regardless 
of  how  badly  we  may  find  ourselves  needing 
their  services  in  the  future  those  services 
will  b-  nonexistent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  must  con- 
sider here  are  these  three  things: 

1.  Is  small  business  Impxirtant  to  the  Na- 
tion? 

2.  Is  small  business  imperiled? 

3.  What  can  "we  do  to  save  small  btxslneas? 
To  me  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is 

obvious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  thinking  person  that  the  vast  area 
comprising  some  4.000,000  small-business  en- 
terprises is  not  only  Important  to  the  Nation, 
but  It  Is  a  TitaJ,  Integral  part  of  our  economic 
entltv.  It  constitutes  the  warp  and  wocrf 
of  our  whole  production  fabric.  Without 
small  business,  America  would  be  a  gigantic 
skeleton,  a  great  Industrial  framework  lack- 
ing l>lood.  flesh  and  nerves. 
%»  My  own  district,  for  Instance,  the  entlr* 
Second  District  of  Indiana,  la  a  community 
In  which  Tlrtually  erwy  citiaen  wwlElng  tn 


Industry  depends  for  hla  llTellliood  on  small 
enterprise.  And  my  district.  I  am  certain,  la 
not  unique  in  chat  respect.  From  Ixn'der  to 
border  in  America  the  story  is  the  same; 
great  segments  of  our  population  look  to 
small- business  opera tioiu  for  their  dally 
bread. 

Lest  I  belabor  thlt  point  unnecessarily,  let 
us  consider  the  second  question:  Is  small 
business  imperiled? 

Here  again  each  of  you  gentlemen,  I  am 
certain,  has  experienced.  In  some  degree, 
what  I  have  experienced:  Entreaties  from 
small  operators  for  aid  In  obtaining  either 
defense  contracts  or  subcontracts  or.  falling 
In  that,  pleading  that  they  lie  allowed  ma- 
terials to  continue  to  some  degree  their  civil- 
ian pursuits. 

If  there  should  tie  any  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  sny  member  of  this  committee  that  this 
grave  situation  does  exist  I  recommend  only 
that  you  examine  the  documented  evidence 
which  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  is  placing  on  record  for  your  In- 
spection. It  tells  the  story  eloquently  and 
in  detail.  It  Is  first-hand  testimony  from  the 
small  operators  themselves. 

And  may  I  say  here  and  now  that  the  great 
majority — the  j  :^ponderant  j^iajority — of  tlie 
men  who  have  attended  our  hearings  ovw 
the  country  did  not  come  before  us  asking 
for  handouts.  They  were  not  seeking 
criitches  on  which  they  could  lean. 

These  were  self-reliant,  resotirceful  Amer- 
ican businessmen  who  had  come  l>efore  our 
committee  only  after  having  exhausted  every 
avenue  in  their  search  for  ways  and  means 
to  keep  their  people  employed  during  the 
critical  period  in  which  we  now  find  our- 
selves. 

These  people,  gentlemen,  came  before  us 
pjfcing  only  that  they  be  given  an  equal 
break  in  the  game  of  competitive  American 
enterprise.  Denied  that  even  break,  they 
are  suffering  slow  death.  It  Is  our  solemn 
obligation,  it  seems  to  me.  to  do  everything 
1:3  our  power  to  preserve  the  tremendous 
vitality  which  they  represent. 

I  do  not  know  In  what  other  way  we  can 
hope  to  achieve  the  increase  In  production 
which  Defense  Mobilization  Director  Wilson 
insists  we  must  have  during  the  months 
which  lie  ahead. 

Let  me  be  understood.  America  is  fortu- 
nate in  the  great  productive  power  It  pos- 
sesses by  virtiie  of  our  large  enterprteea.  1 
do  not  mean  to  minimize  in  any  measure  the 
importance  of  their  contrlbu':ions  to  our 
current  effort. 

But  In  our  admiration  for  these  tower- 
ing giants  we  must  not  neglect  the  smaller 
trees  of  our  great  Industrial  forest. 

In  this  great  t>attle  we  must  reallae,  now. 
that  the  American  competitive  system  can 
successfully  meet  and  overcome  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  slave  nations  only  11  we  out-pro- 
duce them  tn  goods  designed  not  only  for  the 
battle  front,  but  In  goods  destined  for  the 
home  front  as  well. 

We  must  realize,  now,  that  superior  pro- 
ductive achievements  tn  the  field  of  rear- 
maments are  only  half  the  ttattle. 

While  doing  this  we  must  make  sure  that 
we  are  not  defeated  by  the  euemy  of  tnlla- 
tion — of  high  prices,  a  cheapening  dollar, 
and  the  social  upheavals  that  would  surely 
follow  the  destruction  cf  any  segment  of  our 
small  business  enterprise. 

We  must  realise,  now,  that  dlaiocationa 
In  our  civilian  economy,  once  started,  will 
spread.  And  such  dislocationa  can  l>e  a  dead- 
ly deterrent  to  our  efforts  In  the  field  of  de- 
fense production. 

,  .  To  the  ext«it  that  ire  are  aljle  we  muat 
guard  against  the  destruction  of  this  great 
economy  represented  by  small  buslneaa.  To 
do  otherwise  would  t>e  fatal  to  our  effort. 
;;S  How  can  this  be  accompiiahed?  How  can 
we  giTe  a  maximum  of  help,  ccmsletent  wltb 
the  defense  progrvn.  to  these  smaller 
ators? 
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a«iitlMB«n.  I  belt«v«  tta«  kDirwcr  to  a  con* 
BlOtnibto  <l«fi««  li««  in  Ui«  vebteie  r*pr«- 
•rat«d  by  Um  l«0a)*tk3n  vblcb  we  arc  pre- 
Motliif  lor  your  ccmaldwmlKJn   here   today. 

Ify  experience  on  tbls  committee  diirtng 
WtarM  War  n  ccnvlnoed  me  that  gr«et  good 
cma  be  accvmpUshed  througb  such  an  In- 
stnuDCBt  aa  the  Smaller  War  PlanU  Corpo- 
ration. 

I  realm,  of  course,  tbat  the  mrioua  admln- 
mrattte  agenciee  hare  aet  up  tmall-buslnees 
dl-Tlslonii.  WniKnit  impugning  tbe  Integrity, 
tbc  eOelcncy  and  tbe  desire  of  tbeec  units  to 
be  of  betp.  it  Is  my  opinion  that  tbey  are.  In 
tb«  final  analyato.  nrmllowed  up  in  tbe  bigger 
organtatlooa  of  vblch  tbey  are  a  part.  I 
do  DOC  beltere  tbat  tbey  are  adequate  to  do 
tbe  tremendous  Job  tbat  needs  to  be  done  tn 
tbla  ana. 

As  an  example,  may  I  point  out  that  it  Is 
tmpOHtWe  for  any  one  agency  as  now  eon- 
stttutad  to  eatalof  tbe  manifold  facilities 
wlileh  are  at  our  disposal  in  tbe  various 
Ststaa.  And  tbe  startling  fact  is  tbat  as  of 
novva  do  not  even  know  tbe  extent  of  tbeae 
fadlltMB. 

iteeh  ct  tbecr  small-bustness  agencies,  alB<^. 
Is  attMBptlitg  to  operate  In  its  own  rpbcre, 
within  a  limited  atitborlty,  and  therefore 
eorreepondlngly  limited  Tiew  of  tbe 
ppoDlem. 

critical  situation  needs  Integration: 
It  BMrta  faetltty  of  operation;  it  needs  clear- 
cot  aotbonty  of  operation  and  It  needs 
alBflnMM  of  purpose  and  responsibility. 
>  Tlic  laglslatloo  which  we  are  here  offering 
for  yoor  eonalderatton  la.  as  I  see  it,  designed 
to  foUm  these  needs.  It  provldee  for  tbe 
crestlaa  of  an  independent  corporation 
ebarfed  wltb  tbe  orer-all  responsibility  of 
titUlBlaf  to  tbe  fullert  possible  extent  this 
▼act  and  eomplcz  area  of  productive  enter- 
prtM.  Oaly  if  we  do  this  will  tbe  great  eco- 
noote  strength  of  Am«-ica  be  fully  realized. 
Only  If  we  do  tbls  wui  we  accomplish  tbe 
dual  task  of  preparing  oxtr  Nation  to  meet 
aggreastnn  from  beyond  our  shores  while 
safeguarding  our  social  and  economic  struc- 
ttnw  at  borne. 


ThM  fwUt  4  frnnm  tmd  Its  CMtribadoB 
tB  UdM  Stetts  Scrarity 


EXTENSION  07  RE3liARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  OSLSMOMA 

Of  Tn  aniATB  op  tbi  unitbd  statis 
Monday,  June  11.  1951 


Mr.  KIRR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imaubBoas  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  a  dl«cu«slon 
betwem  floaator  Kii.«oas  and  Point  4 
AitwrintrtTafag  Henry  O.  Bennett  on  the 
potm  4  pcofnun  and  its  oontributton  to 
Xtellad  8t*tM  leeorltj. 
I  Tlwrt  Mnf  no  obJeeCioQ,  the  discus- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


ii  ao  b«tt«r  way  to  fight 
thaa  to  «o  battla  with  hUDfiir. 


la  tba  wMka  to  cooM  yoa 

a  lot  about  tha  amtual  ••• 

Thatl    the    program    ol 

•o  thatraa 

of  May  S4.  iha  Praal- 

tha  Ooofraaa  ta  approprlata  gl,- 


6C0. 000.000  for  this  program  In  1952  That's 
a  lot  of  money.  You  may  be  sure  tlif  Senate 
will  give  tbe  President  •  proposal  careful  and 
detailed  consideration.  From  time  to  time  I 
expect  to  report  to  you  on  what  the  3er.ate 
and  in  particular  the  Approprlaliuns  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serTc.  are  doins  a  Unit 
this  all -Important  aspect  of  nur  :.ational 
security.  Todsy  I  want  to  dlscuiai  a  small 
but  very  vital  part  of  this  .t^curlty  proJo'em— 
tbe  point  4  program  of  techr.lcal  cix  p^ra- 
tlon.  And  I  have  invited  Dr  Henry  O  Ben- 
nett, Admlnlsiratcr  of  the  ptiint  4  nr-  .;r!\m 
in  the  Department  of  3tate,  to  join  nse  in 
talking  about  point  4  and  lt»  crn'rlbuiUiii 
to  our  national  security.  Dt  Bsnnctt  If 
you  had  to  describe  the  pxDlnt  4  pr.>,:rir:i  in 
a    nutshell,   how   would   you   do    •.!'• 

Dr.  Bii*N£"rr  Polrt  4  l.s  really  a  vpry  Sim- 
ple thing.  Senator  Kilgore  Irs  ?  n  'hmtj 
that  mo6t  Americana  are  well  nr.j-j  Lir.tPd 
wltb.  It  means  gfcarlni?  American  sic;.-?  and 
ki;ow-how  with  people  in  other  cnui. tries 
who  haven't  had  a  chance  to  learn  m<xl**rn. 
scientific  ways  of  dolni?  thlnsis  We  do  this 
by  sending  Americans  trained  In  m  dern 
methods  of  farming.  dl.««a««  control  r-,d  sani- 
tation, education,  road  building,  and  min- 
ing— to  name  Just  a  few — to  wcrlc  with  peo- 
ple in  other  countries.  This  sharlnss  vrr  esa 
has  t>een  going  on  for  more  than  a  hu:  dr^-d 
years.  For  a  long  time  we  .fmerlcans  were 
on  the  receiving  end.  This  country  grew 
great  and  proeperous  with  the  help  of  skills 
from  Europe  and  Asia;  mining  and  ship- 
building sfcUls  from  England,  ford -growing 
skills  bf-ught  net  only  fri;m  Eiir-ite  b.i: 
from  China  and  Japan;  wine-maktug  know- 
how  from  France  and  Italy,  etc  In  th'» 
old  days  we  lecxned  about  winter  whe.ii  from 
RusEla.  and  the  potato  came  ivj  us  Ironi 
Peru.  These  and  miny  ^  ther  'h::.  ■?  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  nt  our  cou:i:ry  .N  -.v 
we're  Just  paying  back  a  little  thrcu^h  tlie 
point  4  program 

Senator  Kaccar  You  might  add  to  that 
list  ths  fact  that  the  bulldir.^  ■  f  -.ir  rail- 
roads was  fin  meed  by  British  capit.\l  But 
I  think  It's  Important  for  us  to  rr-allr.o  why 
this  paying  back  thrcugh  point  4-  wh.3!: 
you  might  call  this  reverse  lend-lea5P  f 
skllla — has  become  a  major  undertaking 
and  a  major  arm  of  our  foreign  p.,;icy.  In 
other  words,  are  we  sending  .X.-ner  ?.  •:  ex- 
perts abrotid  out  c'  the  klndn*^ss  f  <  ur 
hearts?  Or  do  we  have  to  do  it  in  our  •  -au 
interests? 

Dr.  BrNNrrr,  Point  4  Is  cs'rt.i!:;!-,-  a:i  tx- 
preaaion  of  American  kindnesf  I;;::  'l.e  ^.hiln 
fact  remains  we  have  to  do  this  w  rk  \'.  we 
want  to  survive  as  a  free  nation.  You  dr- 
acnbed  point  4,  Senator  Kit^oaE.  as  a  "  small 
but  vital  part'"  of  our  national  secur.ty  I 
want  to  explain  why  it  la  vital  .u:d  rilso 
why  It  Is  small.  It's  vital  because  ;w  -thirds 
of  the  people  who  live  in  what  we  call  the 
free  world  are  hungry,  sick,  and  desjKTately 
poor;  because  these  pe<5ple  aip  rt belling 
against  tbe  conditions  of  their  Uvv; .  and  'o<>- 
cause  the  Communists  are  takii.g  .id.anta^e 
of  their  ignorance  and  their  discnntent. 
Communism  didn't  create  thi  re  c  r.ditlon.s, 
but  it  Is  trading  on  them,  using  Uiem  for 
purposes  of  world  conquest.  What  we  ar<> 
doing,  in  the  point  4  program.  Is  to  show 
these  people  of  A&la.  Africa,  and  l.atln- 
Amarlcan  countries  that  there  Is  a  wav  out 
at  their  poverty  that  Isn  t  the  Commani.st 
way. 

aanator  Kn^oal.  Dr.  Elennett.  you  say  that 
most  Qif  tbe  paople  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
Amarlca  are  desperately  poor.  That's  true. 
of  eoune.  But  we  have  poverty  and  stckne&s 
bar*  at  home.  I  think  tome  Americans  feel 
v«  should  concentrate  on  Improving  coudl- 
tlona  In  our  own  country  before  we  worry 
about  other  countries.  What  about  that? 
•  Dr.  BXMNrrr.  Of  couraa  we  abould  cun- 
eantrata  on  doing  away  with  poverty  and 
■tfflrosas  at  borne.  Tbara's  no  conflict  be> 
ttPMa  tbat  obUgatlon  tad  tbe  point  4  pro- 


gram. We  can,  and  we  mtist,  deal  with  both 
kinds  of  needs,  and  In  helping  others  we 
are.  In  fact,  helping  ourselves.  It's  hard 
for  Americans  to  realize  what  the  word 
"poverty"  means,  for  example,  in  countries 
like  India,  Iran,  or  Bolivia.  It  means  that 
8  out  of  10  people  are  hungry  every  day  of 
their  lives.  It  means  that  two  out  of  three 
people  suffer  all  their  lives  from  disease  we 
Know  how  to  cture  and  prevent.  It  means 
That  8  out  of  10  people  never  learn  to  read  or 
write  It  means  tbat  tbe  average  person  can 
exf}«ct  to  live  no  more  than  30  years — com- 
]  ared  to  CI  years  in  the  United  States  It 
means  that  half  the  babies  die  before  they 
rvre  a  year  old.  It  means  tbat  the  average 
I  ( rson  earns  about  $70  a  year — which  Is 
.  ne-twentleth  of  what  tbe  average  American 
f  ?rns  Do  you  wonder  that  the  Communists 
r.nd  these  people  an  easy  mark? 

Senator  Kmcorx.  I  think  you  hare  stated 
•ne  case  Dr.  Bennett.  If  point  4  can  steer 
foverty-stricken  and  discontented  people 
i.w-iy  from  communism,  then  it's  doing  a 
Vital  Job.  Let's  get  back  to  this  question  of 
the  smallness  of  the  program.  I  think 
there's  a  gixid  deal  of  misunderstanding 
ab-jut  that. 

Dr.  EEMrrrr.  Yes.  there's  a  mistaken  Idea 
in  wme  people's  minds  tbat  point  4  Is  pour- 
ing out  billions  of  dollars  and  shoveling  out 
tons  of  food  and  goods  to  other  countries. 
First,  it's  not  a  big-money  program.  Second. 
It's  net  a  give-away  operation.  Compared  to 
wh.-it  we  are  spending — and  must  spend — on 
military  defense,  point  4  Is  peanuts.  Our 
budget  this  year  Is  g34.500.000.  Out  of  tbe 
Frebidenfa  request  for  i3,5C0.0O0.CC3  for 
military  and  economic  old  In  the  coming 
ypar.  probably  not  more  than  1  percent  Is 
€a.rmar'ied  for  our  work  of  technical  coop- 
eration. 

Senator  RiLcoax.  'Would  you  explain,  first, 
vhy  the  point  4  budget  is  so  smaU  and  sec- 
I'.iid.  how  anything  so  small  can  make  a  dent 
on  the  poverty  you've  deacribed? 

Dr.  BrNNrrr.  Point  4  dollars  go  for  the  sal- 
pries  of  American  experts  and  for  the  11m- 
l>d  equipment  tbey  need — not  for  great 
quantities  of  food  and  goods.  That's  why 
our  few  dollars  go  for.  In  addition  the 
cTuntrles  we  help  put  more  money  into  thla 
program  than  we  do.  Do  ycu  know,  Sena- 
tiir.  that  for  every  American  point  4  dollar, 
the  countries  where  American  experts  work 
put  3  di  liars  Into  the  program?  And  their 
contribution  Is  going  up  year  by  year  cora- 
]  ared  to  ours  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  how 
much  they  want  our  cooperation,  and  how 
much  they  value  the  program. 

S=nator  Siiccsx.  But  what  abcut  results? 
Is  It  possible  really  to  make  an  impact  wltb 
s'ih   a  modest  outlay? 

Dr  BiNNXTT  One  of  tbe  remarkable  things 
aNrut  point  4  Is  tbat  you  can  see  results  In 
a  relatively  short  space  of  time — 2  or  S  years. 
I  m  talking  of  concrete  results,  not  Just  the 
r  ew  birth  of  h^pe.  which  Is  also  rem  ark  a  be. 
I>'t  me  give  you  one  or  two  examples.  We 
have  a  point  4  technician  in  India,  a  farm 
rttenslon  man  from  Tennessee.  In  the 
Tnlted  Province*,  a  very  dry  jyx>r  section  of 
IndlR.  this  man  has  shown  tbe  farmers  how 
to  double  their  wheat  and  potato  crop*  in  S 
short  years.  Im^iglne  what  this  means  In  a 
country  like  India  which  U  never  free  of  the 
tr^ti  of  famine. 

Senator  Koocas  How  exactly  did  he  do 
that^     What  WM  tbe  method? 

Dr  BiNNXTT  He  began  with  the  good  old 
American  demonstration  mcthcd,  adapted  to 
the  problems  of  Indian  farmers.  Frrm  there 
on,  the  Job  was  done  by  the  use  of  Improved 
seed.  fertUlBer,  and  legumes;  in  other  words, 
largely  by  the  reaotircea  at  band. 

Senator  Eixocax.  In  other  wortls.  tt  was  a 
Job  of  technical  cooperation,  not  a  big 
money  project.  What  could  It  mean  to  India. 
If  the  work  of  tbla  point  4  mac  cculd  IM 
muUln'icd  nnd  e-'~andfrt? 
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Ur.  Ba» MUt.  It  eoold  naan  that  tha  !»• 
dlana  tlwiiiaelTea.  by  adopttiig  mora  modam 
metlMda.  could  grow  aaoogh  food  to  cad 
tbe  threat  at  famhM  tn  five  yaaza.  It  could 
mean  tbat  tbey  eookl  grow  enough  to  wipe 
oat  tatmger  in  IS  yeara.  Tbatls  the  oplnkm 
of  CTcry  quallllad  expert  who  baa  studied  tiM 
problem. 

Seoator  lCn,ona«  D  this  la  a  real  poeattril- 
ity.  then  we  would  be  wise  to  make  a  Tlgor^ 
ous  attack  on  mdlali  food  problam.  Can  w 
rely  an  tbe  full  eooparatloa  at  the  Oov- 
emment  of  India? 

Dr.  BsmrcTT.  Tbey  hare  given  tis  every 
reason  to  expect  fnil  ooopcradon.  Tbe  Gov- 
ernment of  India  baa  fanigbtad  and  pro- 
greealfe  |dans  for  Improving  tbe  lot  at  Its 
people.  Just  thla  w«ek  we  agreed  to  make 
a  Joint  attack  on  the  locuat  plague  that 
is  threatening  the  food  cropa  of  ncrthcm 
India.  And  that  suggeata  another  esampte 
ctf  wbera  quick  reanlta  at  point  4  work  can 
be  seen.  WeTe  )uat  finlahed  a  siii  iieifnl 
Job  of  exterminating  tocusta  In  Iran,  in  co- 
operation wltb  tbe  Ooearmncnt  at  tbat  mid- 
dle eastern  coontry. 

Senator  Knanaa.  I>e  beard  about  that. 
Tell  me.  Dr.  Bennett,  didn't  the  political  txp- 
heavala  In  Iran  Interfere  with  point  4  work 
there? 

I>r.  Baaaaii.  Ho.  the  loeuat-kflllng  pro- 
gram was  aooompUahed  In  record  tlcoe,  and 
with  the  fuD  cooparatlon  at  the  Iranian 
Oovemment  and  people.  Within  a  week  of 
tbe  call  for  help  from  the  Oovammcnt.  early 
In  April,  w«  had  8  spraying  ptanea.  nlna  tooa 
at  insecticide  and  two  experta  on  the  way  to 
Iran.  We  caught  tbe  locuata  on  the  ground, 
before  tbey  ooold  do  much  damage,  and 
wiped  tbem  oo^  It  was  a  fine  piece  of 
teamwork,  showing  that  point  4  can  go  into 
emergency  action  when  ni  niaaary.  We  hope 
to  do  an  equally  succ—aful  Job  in  India. 

Senator  ww^*—  qt.  Bennett,  as  you  know. 
I  am  In  favor  of  the  utmaat  economy  In  all 
Government  spending  that  is  iu>t  directly 
connected  with  defense.  From  what  you 
have  been  saying.  I  am  tndlned  to  think 
tbat  the  point  4  program  can  make,  and  la 
making,  a  real  and  Immadlate  contrlbuUon 
to  national  defense.  In  parts  of  tbe  world 
where  tbe  Conununlst  threat  Is  iU  appeal 
to  ImiMverisbed  masees.  it  seems  to  me  tbat 
there  is  no  better  way  to  fi^t  Communism 
that  to  do  battle  with  banger,  rtlaeane  and 
poverty.  This  is  the  battle  tbat  the  Am«- 
ican  people  oun  wage  with  all  their  energlee 
and  with  wholehearted  cnthuaiam.  I  be- 
lieve point  4  is  a  sound  investment  for  ua 
Americana,  pertaape  tbe  soundest  and  most 
economical  way  to  do  a  Job  tbat  badly  needs 
to  be  done.  I  hope  the  Oongreas  will  fup~ 
port  the  program  and  give  it  the  fullest 
poaaibla  scope  tinder  Its  present  leadership. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  OAIR  ENGLE 


IN  THE  HOD8R  (V  BB'KBSBTTKTTVtS 

Monday.  June  11.  19il 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  re- 
grettabte  tliAt  tbe  testimony  by  Mr. 
Acheaon  before  tbe  Senate  cnmrnittre  on 
tbe  MacArtbnr  dtianiwl  ooald  not  bate 
be«i  a  pobUe  beaitec.  AH  rqiorts  in- 
dicate  tbat  tbe  ^wnratMr  and  iotcill* 
gence  witb  wbleb  Mr.  Atbemax  bas  ban> 
died  btmself  bas  redoanded  strongtj  to 
bis  credit  Even  bit  aoai  bitto-  crtttes 
concede  his  competoicy  as  a  witness— if 
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not  as  a  Secretaiy  of  State.  No  man  tai 
recent  times  bas  been  tbe  object  and  un- 
der greater  preanre  or  criticism.  Had 
Mr.  Acheeon's  teriteooy  been  poUfc  and 
televised,  millions  of  peoiile  tbrougboot 
tbe  eountrr  would  bave  h^d  a  better 
chance  to  reappraise  tbe  teeretary  of 
State.  An  interesting  editorial  nkmg 
this  line  appeared  in  tbe  Boston  Poet  of 
Tuesday,  Jane  5.  1961.  which  I  wish  to 
make  a  part  <rf  the  Rscoao: 
Acinmm  ou  CmnA 

If  aome  aoembera  at  the  Senate  Inveati- 
gattng  conunittee  thought  they  were  going 
to  have  a  Roman  hoilttey  with  Secretary  at 
Stat*  Acheaop  on  the  witness  stand,  they 
have  ao  far  been  mlatakcn.  He  has  handled 
hlraa^  well  and  has  answered  their  quea- 
tlona  readily  and  convincingly. 

Teaterday  be  told  why,  in  the  cireum* 
stanoea  prevailing  at  tbe  tlma.  it  was  Im- 
poeaible  for  the  Unltad  States  to  aav«  tha 
Wattonalft  aovcmmcnt  at  Chlai^  Kal-diA. 
Questioned  repeatedly  wbethn-  the  United 
States  could  nM  have  given  greater  support 
to  Chiang,  he  answered  that  at  the  tlma 
there  waa  a  great  tevoltrtlOD  going  on  In 
China,  that  tbe  Nationalists  had  control  of 
only  a  small  part  of  China,  and  that  tbe 
great  maaaca  of  the  people  wen  not  at  an 
aotidly  behind  O-lang.  Without  mere  co- 
operatkm  from  the  Chlneae  people  theaa- 
•elvea,  any  eflCrt  wa  poasibty  could  have 
made  would  have  been  unavailing. 

Several  of  the  Bopahllcan  Senators  con- 
tended that  tbe  action  of  General  Marshall, 
then  npnaanttnt  the  President  tn  China.  In 
vrlthdrawtng  military  aid  from  the  Chiang 
Kal-ahck  government  tn  1M8.  hastened  that 
gownmoitlB  defeat  by  the  Oommunlsta. 

Tbat  is  poaslbiy  so.  but  It  is  aoooethlng 
like  Monday-morning  qoarterbacking.  Tha 
real  que^lon  Is  whether,  in  the  circum- 
stances, tbe  American  peofde  would  have 
gone  along  witb  our  Government  in  spcisd- 
ing  imiiiwttjirt  biiUona  in  trying  to  force  a  sys- 
tem of  government  upon  China  which  b'on- 
dreds  of  mlUlona  of  the  Chinese  people  did 
not  want. 

Tbe  Chinese  Ambassador  to  ths  United 
States.  V.  K.  WeUingtoi^  Koa  in  August  1»46. 
evidently  thought  General  Marshall  was  do- 
ing bis  best  for  China,  because  In  a  mssasga 
to  President  Truman  Koo  said:  *X3eneral 
Marshall  bas  labored  most  unspartn^y  to 
achieve  our  common  objective;  namely,  peace 
and  democracy  In  China."  Koo  added,  and 
this  bears  out  Acheaon  "a  present  statement 
to  the  cosnmlttee:  "But  the  desire  for  peace 
has  to  be  mutual,  therefore,  it  means  the 
Communists  must  give  up  their  policy  to 
seiae  political  power  through  the  use  of 
armed  force  to  overthrow  tha  Government." 

President  Truman  put  the  ease  well  in  a 
iMssage  to  Chiang  Kal-ahek  In  August  IMS. 
when.  In  orsnmewtlng  tqmn  China's  ra|rtdly 
dctertcrattng  polttteal  attuatkm,  he  said:  "In 
the  Unltad  States  there  now  exlaU  an  in- 
creaalng  school  cf  thought  which  main  tains 
that  our  w^iote  policy  toward  dilna  most 
he  reesaadned  in  the  Ught  of  spreading 
strife.  •  •  •  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
American  opinion  will  eonttnne  its  generoua 
attitude  toward  your  nation  unleaa  eonvinc- 
Ing  proof  is  shortly  f  ortheoming  that  ganutes 
progress  Is  being  made  toward  a  peaceful 
HtUcment  of  CSUna's  Internal  affairs." 

It  Is  an  weQ  now  to  say  we  made  a  mis- 
take tn  aUowtng  China  to  faU  Into  the  hands 
of  tbe  Reds.  But  5  years  ago.  the  American 
people  did  not  have  too  much  trust  In  Kal- 
aad  his  aasnrlatwB.  and  this  county 
ifttU  of  reports  about  how  our  aaaney  and 
aid  to  Kal-shak  wo 
by  Oia  gang  of  grafieea  by 
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Wedneadat.  June  1. 1951 

Mr.  HILLINas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  submit  tbe  fifth  and  last  of  a  aerlet 
of  articles  cm  commuzusm  in  Bollywood, 
written  by  Mr.  James  Bas^t,  political 
editor  (rf  tbe  Los  Angeles  Mirror.  Tbls 
article  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Pllday.  June  S.  1S81: 

Coaoctrinn    ni  Holltwooo— Snarscr 

PLUiiuia 


Today,  almost  90  yesrs  after  its  plot 
hatched.  HoUywood  «in»»timii««i»  ta  « 


tha  sky, 
talBly  so*  In  a  aaood  to  go 
Into  a  great  divU  war  In  China. 


IMn,    says  one  tnstdar  tn  the  fight 
ttiat  mnnaafcsd  t^  grsat  eonsptracy. 
driubtful  If  tha  party  evan  got  minimi 

tram  Its  fanssrly  lash  HoUywood 
CottsctloDs  at  trottt'  saestliigB  hava 
dwindled  Xrooi  aMjaoe  at  a  dip  to  a  paltiy 
hundred  or  so. 

"We  Intmd  to  kasp  tt  that  way." 

About  18  months  before  the  Kosaaa  war 
hraka,  many  a  Hollywood  Inailiiary  who'd 
pravtonsty  suefcand  for  ths  Bads' 
tarlan"  Une  qidetly  aUppsd  off 
This  dldnt  luqppsn  by  sceMent.  Ths  aii11« 
Comasnatata.  too.  Iiad  thair 

"Ton  might  say,"  explains  a 
tldan.  "that  we  desaiopad  m  h^jtaO'UtK- 
yalsaa.  It  provMad  tta  flmt 
had  cf  alerth^  praapaettva 
mie  vlcttBM." 

Key  agency  In  this  eountcrplot 
Motion  Picture  Industry  CDaBeO, 
of  wealthy  pradueeiB  ss 
for  rank-and-file  scodlo 
beoaaoe  Hollywood's  Mgftsal  subsorfher  to 
Bed  literature.  It  analysed  the  party  Una. 
pieced  together  a  lot  of  pink-ttagsd  Pfpmm 
panics,  searched  endtossty  for  dues. 

Whenever  a  Oonununlst  Kunt  popped  np. 
the  alarm  signals  sounded.  Ads  In  film  troda 
papers,  word-of-nootfa.  or  direct  hints  to 
tbe  potential  suckers'  agaida  did  tha  trick. 

One  stBpected  front  trumpeted  tbat  it 
wished  to  bestow  plaqnss  on  a  couple  of  out- 
standing (and  liberal)  stara  for  excellent 
performaneea.  Main  objective  of  this  par- 
ticular group.  MPIC  fotmd.  was  raising  cash 
for  the  party's  skimpy  eoCen.  The  warning 
worked.    The  stars  dldnt  show  vp. 

Social  get-togetbeia.  whose  tongue-loosen- 
ing cocktails  once  had  been  used  cleverly  by 
tbe  Reds,  next  ware  tnmad  against  tbem. 
Commiutist  Innocent  guests  at  elegant  Bev- 
erly Hills  dinners  In  IMS.  were  dellberalety 
paired  off  sgslnst  ssasoTisd  sati-Bad  earn- 
palgncrL 

TtM  rlae-and-faH  of  the  HoQywood  Inde> 
pemlent  CIttstms  CUmatttea  of  tha  Arts.  Sd- 
essfams  heat  inusOaus  the 
temporary  sooeeas  with  falsa  fronSa. 
Kamea  like  Ronald  Reagan.  OUvia  OaBavU- 
iand.  and  Allen  Blvkin  once  studded  Its 
rooter.  ¥.  D.  B-li  eldest  son.  Jtmmy 
vOt.  brfefly  held  Its 
tarlat. 

But  saily  In  UM  Miss  DcSavfl3taad 
denly  had  her  political  cyea  opened  to 
moCASP's  real  aaativaa  She  had  agreed  to 
stump  tbe  Korth'waBt  for  ncxiisolatlanirt 
Dcmoetats.  SowsBwrtter  Dalton  Trambo 
wrote  the  so^pt.    Whan  the 

It  was.ab 
n  bad  to  ha  vrmmam  to 


tcr   did  tha 
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OcBaTiUand  called  %n 
ecMiacU.  With  Reagmn  and 
BICCASP  a  Bhcrv- 
laOoD  lanbasttiif  ccnununisnu 
HIOCAaP  votad  Um  mouon  down,  eo  to  10. 
8a  to  qiioU  /Inuny  Booaerelt'i  masterly 
sadmtataaBant.  tbcy  'TealcnMl  graeefully  " 
By  1M7  Uw  eoDgr^mUyaml  beartngs.  despite 
a  baOi-lMiMlMl  approach  that  annoyed  ere  a 
tiM  I  Mil  I  mm  tiad  laid  loine  hard  facta 
oo  Um  Uac-  The  "unfriendly  10"  were  ex- 
priil  Tlkey  and  othen  Ulie  them  found 
■Cutflo  ttoors  dosed  in  their  face*. 
far  at  laaat  one  of  the  "unfriendly  wlt- 
tbe  rude  awakening  came  quickly. 
Bdward  Dnnytryk  told  me  he 
really  pveeiTed  the  ruthleet.  you're-expend- 
aMe-pal  nature  of  comxnunlam  for  the  first 
tlBM  after  be  )oln*d  the  "10"  through  his 
111  ■ilitaeit  refuaal  to  testify. 

-OlyvloaatT.''  be  recalls  ruefully,  "the  party 
4litnt  eare  a  hang  about  us  or  our  families. 
We  ware  thdr  puppet  martyrs.  Even 
(then  on  Its  last  le^^)  used  us  as 
bait.  Out  of  these  coUec- 
w«  got  a  few  dollars  for  our  defense, 
tiM  patty  kept  tbe  Uon'i  share. 

Sterling  Hayden  wld  when  cen- 
tals own  abortive  6  monthb  with  tbe 
Communists  should  be  given 
a  r*'*"'—  to  get  this  thing  off  their  chests. 
Betlrre  me.  tt'e  an  swf  ul  load  to  carry  around 
vttli  yoo." 

.  MPIC  eaeoorages  this.  For  the  ruggedest 
ti^tn«*  the  Kremlin  plot  In  HoUy- 
that  former  Reds  are  priceless 
■onttton  Ic  the  contlniUng  camoalgn. 
Thoy  aleo  know  the  Implacable  enemy  Isn't 
qultttBC  now. 
•    Wtaare  does  communism  go  from  here? 

■ufeiM  Dennla.  secretary  general  of  the 
Vnttad  States  party,  currently  free  on  930.000 
bond  as  1  of  11  top  Bed  conspirators,  gives 
this  bint:  "Too  llttlo  skill  has  been  dis- 
playad  In  a"«MT»g  the  spproach  to  points  of 
^resassot  arotuid  whxh  )olnt  action,  bow- 
•nr  Hiattnt.  can  be  organised." 

tn  plala  SngUah.  tte  Communists  Intend 
to  imisMS  tbetr  false- front  activities.  And 
tiM  soaan  atUl  looms  »im  a  Juicy  target. 

Doaytryk  hbnaeU  gave  me  the  fitting  epl- 
lofve  to  tbe  Story  of  the  Conspiracy  That 
F<slled: 

"Bollywood  has  U<ked  communism  for 
good — tt  tt  doesn't  go  to  sleep." 


Of 


Ufkt  M  CUbs  Lobbyists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALVoaHU 
BOUSE  OF  RKPRSBSKTATIVISS 
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Mr.  BfOU.  Mr.  Spealwr.  the  prrss 
hu  gtven  aotnc  attentton  to  the  need  (or 
tn  tDf«itlcatlon  of  the  ao-ealled  China 
loMor.  A  resolution  authorising  a  select 
tnmmtttitt  for  that  purpose  vas  intro- 
tepsd  Iqr  me  last  week.  I  wish  to  mak  «  a 
part  of  the  Racoao  editorials  In  the 
WklbtagloD  Post  on  Saturday.  June  9, 
1061.  and  Monday.  June  11.  1981: 
Chut*  Loaar 

*  n  tea  taea  ooataadsd  that  the  China 
Ifttaif  haa  atthsr  f aas  nor  apparatus.  Wbat- 
•f«r  wmj  ba  Mid  about  the  apparatus,  tbsra 
is  ■tislnly  a  toes,  ss  Owaa  LatUaaora  shoa  ed 
la  his  fsttaat  aght  in  behalf  of  his  rapuca- 
at  last  year's  lydiofs  bsariacs>    J*f' 


Lattlmore  drew  s  damning  parallel  between 
Senator  McCsarHT  s  material  and  the  out- 
put of  one  Alfred  Kohlberg.  Mr  K  ihlbersj 
last  appeared  In  the  new^  and  pictures  as 
the  friend  and  patron  of  Lt  (J.  ts  )  Wiiii.^.n 
H.  Evans,  Jr  .  lately  dismissed  from  the  Navy 
for  highly  intempernte  criticism  of  hu  oiu- 
mander-ln-chief  Mr  Lattlmores  st.iteniei.t 
called  general  attention  to  Kohlber^',  aud 
the  magazines  started  to  vnte  him  up 

It  appears,  as  we  wrote  at  thar  time,  that 
Kohlbers;  used  to  do  a  11.500000  a  year  im- 
port btisiness  in  textiles  Com.n.j?  '•'■'H  J  tae 
Chinese  p<:'Tt  of  Swatow.  After  •,:.»:•  .v  .»r  he 
set  up  assoclatiotis  havmi;  a.s  their  >  ,^^•e'  t  the 
support  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  0\r  :  '. hese 
associations  have  p'oured  baU's  .:  .■;;.-'•'  f  1 
name  calling,  circulated  tn  .i  rL.ii.pTi  :.»-:,>.•' 
mailing  list,  of  those  who  are  n  t  on  tneir 
side  In  the  Chm.i  .irk'viment  A  monthly 
magazine  called  Plain  Tdllc.  but  containing 
plain  venom,  had  as  us  txjard  chairman  this 
sam.?  Kohlberi;.  It  is  now  cUvsed  down.  Mr. 
Kchlberg  Ls  said  t  i  ha\e  transferred  his  in- 
terest to  a  new  m.^azine  of  much  the  same 
stripe  called  the  Freemar.  Wh^r.  the  \V;Lsh- 
Ington  Post  and  the  St.  Lcuis  P'jst -Dispatch 
sought  to  tiiid  ut  something  about  tbe 
China  lobby,  all  ru.ids  led  barls  to  the  m.au 
from   Swato',». 

One  of  the  favorite  f -ttvities  f:f  K  i.lberg 
was  to  assist  in  financm;;  r.l:e  ele::.  :.  cam- 
pagns  of  sundry  Republicai:.s  .-!':.  i-  r 
BauKES  was  one  ol  t.':ie  recipierr.-;  {■•'.  K  i.:- 
berg  s  bounty,  I:  Ufjuld  be  M;e  purpose  of 
thf-  inquiry  sought  by  Senators  MoasE  and 
McMaHOK  on  the  Senate  side  .t'ld  Repre- 
sentatives Mans.'-ield  and  Engi.e  on  the 
House  side  to  smoke  out  the  others.  The 
American  public  is  entitlea  t  i  tn.it  infor- 
mation. In  the  circumiit.i.'ices.  moreover. 
Kohlberg  must  have  m.any  cuadjutors.  Who 
are  they?  How  mmy  have  dudged  ret:is- 
tra.lon,  either  under  the  Registration  of 
Lobbying  Act  or  the  Fjreun  Registration 
Act? 

The  inquirlna;  Senators  in  the  MacArthtir 
hearings  seemed  to  be  mainly  concerned 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Na- 
tioni'li.sls  have  u=ied  Auiericau  a.d  money 
to  support  the  China  lobby.  TIiks  is  of 
foremost  interest  On  that  and  related 
subjects  the  State  Department  pr  ;ie.-«es  to 
have  very  little  uiiormfUinn.  Perhaps  th.> 
officials  arc  right,  thuuch  this  .sreiris  .n- 
credible.  for,  as  we  said  a  ye.ir  .x'j.  >  '.,ii,i 
April.  "Kohlberg  s  campaign  has  hi'ii'-rto 
paraJ\zed  the  State  Department  iii:  <  t  're 
of  pusillanimity  which  has  simp.y  fi.'  .i 
premium  on  the  boldness  of  the  uLiiquu  us 
Kohlberg."  If  the  inquirers  cannot  i;eT  ai.y- 
thing  out  of  the  State  Departmei.t  then 
they  should  call  upon  the  Trei-t-sury,  am  ^:'.i; 
other  departments  of  Governmeiit. 

The  fact  is.  as  has  been  amuiy  pf  vtd 
In  the  current  hearing*,  that  the  Chi:. a 
lobby  has  done  a  remarkably  effective  Joo. 
Aside  from  Its  work  amon^  the  legislators. 
It  ha.*  found  a  client«^le  among  our  pre- 
ventive warriors,  among  those  [lersons  wh  > 
are  ever  ripe  to  be  sold  a  bill  of  goo<is  that 
■omebody  Is  selling  s<)meb<idy  down  the  river. 
and  among  others  who  cun  nourish  their 
politics  only  upon  a  devil  theory.  And  the 
Innocents  who  have  been  ta'<eii  In  bv  its 
perverted  history  are  legion  Kohlber,^  n^u^t 
be  an  extraordinary  man,  for  he  his  created 
what  the  St.  l/)uis  Post-Dlsputch  called  .i 
ChliiS  cult  which  for  years  has  bewitclied 
the  people  and  hagridden  our  policy  malters. 

Light  on  Lobbtists 
^  l»Ull  Investigation  of  the  China  lobby  now 
seems  to  be  assured.  With  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  executive  agencies  as.sem- 
biliHt  material  on  the  subject  under  orders 
troox  tbe  Prealdent.  the  first  important  step 
has  already  been  taken.  The  President  has 
also  invited  Congress  to  Investigate  the  Im- 


proper use  of  funds  to  Influence  opinion  In 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  foreign  poli- 
cies by  offering  to  open  executive  files  on  this 
subject  to  any  committee  that  Congress  m»y 
ftiisign  to  the  task.  Undoubtedly  the  offer 
win  be  accepted.  The  chief  questions  at  this 
point  are  how  broad  the  Inquiry  will  be  and 
wh'  will  conduct  it. 

Senators  Gioscx  and  MoasB  are  right.  In 
rur  opinion.  In  saying  that  the  investigation 
should  extend  beyond  the  China  lobby.  In 
the  words  of  Senator  Gborgb.  "it  ought  to  be 
n:i  Inquiry  Into  the  use  of  money  here 
•  •  •  X4-,  inP.uence  public  policy  in  behalf 
(  '  i-iny  f  iretgn  government  and  all  foreign 
H'  vcrnments  "  But  the  bfjldness  and  exten- 
.-.■.('  A  oris  of  the  China  lobby  make  it  the 
;  'r'tr.o,st  target  In  his  final  testimony  in 
::.f  MacArthur  hearings,  Secretary  Acheson 
n..idc  It  plain  that,  while  the  information 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Department 
is  hearsay  tf  it  proves  to  be  accurate  it  will 
"support  ttie  charge  that  there  Is  a  very 
considerable  u-se  of  foreign  funds  in  the 
United  .Spates  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
opinion  '  If  the  hearsay  proves  to  be  well 
founded,  the  S*cretary  implied,  some  of  the 
lobbyists  will  be  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
the  law.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  primary 
burden  rf  digging  out  the  necessary  facts 
idils  upon  *he  Department  of  Justice 

A  .<earchine  legislative  inquiry  Is  nonethe- 
i.f-v-  in  order.  Such  a  fact-finding  venture 
w.A  necessarily  be  much  broader  than  the 
ci- partraental  search  for  evidence  of  legal 
I  .Tenses.  And  since  one  of  the  chief  pur- 
jio.ses  IS  to  smoke  out  legislators  who  have 
been  the  recipients  of  the  lobbyists'  bounty, 
the  task  can  best  be  undertaken  by  a  Joint 
Senate  and  House  committee  representing 
the  two  groups  that  deal  with  foreign  rela- 
tions. Obviously  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee sliiuld  be  chosen  for  their  integrity, 
their  freedom  from  entanglement  with  any 
foreign  lobby,  and  their  ability  to  get  the 
facts. 


DamoD  Ranyon  StiU  Fights  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  OTOOLE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATTVE3 

Monday.  June  11.  195i 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Record  the  following  art  cle  from 
the  Catholic  Digest  for  June  1951  re- 
garding the  Damon  Runyor  Cancer 
Fund: 

Damov  RtTNTON  Still  Froirrs  Canctb 
(By  Kathleen  Lamb  Whakn) 

The  new  ofllces  of  the  Damon  R  inyon  Me- 
morial Pund  for  Cancer  Researcl  look  out 
nn  Times  Square,  the  core  of  the  Broadway 
th.it  Damon  Run  yon  knew  so  well;  the  boule- 
vard he  peopled  with  his  "guys  and  dolls." 
those  brittle,  odd.  and  sometimes  gallant 
puppets  that  were  born  In  the  c  ick  of  his 
typewriter  keys  and  lived  In  his  i  tories  and 
Broadway  column. 

Damon  Run  yon.  one  of  New  York's  most 
talented  and  beloved  newspap)erm?n,  died  of 
cancer.  December  10,  194€.  His  was  not  a 
swift,  spectacular  death.  It  was  the  slow, 
agunlaing.  day-by-day  struggle  wlh  a  merci- 
less and  eventually  vlctorlotis  adversary. 
Damon's  newspaper  cronies,  his  d.ning  com- 
panions St  Llndy's  Beataurant.  hli  himdreds 
of  friends  who  frequented  the  art  ^rles  of  the 
so-called  Great  White  Way.  kept  the  death 
watch   for  znontha,  heartsick  and   helpless. 
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knowing  that  they  oould  no  nothing  to  aave 
him: 

or  those  moat  bereft  by  Daaaon  Runyon'i 
death  was  his  kuic-tlme  frtend,  Ootunmtst 
Walter  WlncfaeU.  On  tbe  8uim1»7  nlgbt 
after  Demon  died  WlnehcU  aaade  an  eameit 
radio  plea  for  money  to  help  Hgbt  tlac  die- 
ease  that  bad  killed  Runjoc  and  tboasanda 
of  others.  In  that  alnyle  ispuMve,  aorrow- 
insplred  entreaty  wae  bom  tbe  DMMon  Rtin- 
yon  Memorial  Pund  tor  Oaaoar  Reeaarch. 
The  fund  Is  now  one  at  tbe  world's  moat  bn- 
portant  def  enaea  ag&inat  a  klllar  tbaft  takes 
more  than  aoo/)00  Uvea  In  tbe  United  GKiatea 
alone. 

The  Damon  Sunyon  fund  devotee  It*  en- 
tire resources  to  reaearch  In  cancer  nttoer 
than  to  treatment.  It  does  not  naintaln 
nor  support  cUnles.  althou^  In  leolated 
cases,  when  a  certain  type  of  eancer  presenta 
resefuxJi  posstbUltleB.  a  free  boepita]  bed  la 
supported  through  the  fund.  Money  Is  made 
available  not  only  to  medical  reaeareb  tait 
to  the  allied  fields  of  btology,  biochemistry, 
genetics,  and  cfaemotnerapy  physics. 

Contributions  collected  by  tbe  Damon 
Runyan  Fund  have  been  allocated  to  the 
Improvement  of  tbe  status  of  experimental 
surgery:  tbe  devclopmant  of  X-ray  and  of 
radioactive  cobalt  needles  (to  suhatitute  for 
radium ) ,  and  tbe  nee  of  etiemotberapy  for 
the  altering  of  cell  structures  in  tbe  body  to 
prevent  and  retard  tbe  growth  of  cancer. 

At  the  University  at  Texas  In  Houston,  tbe 
M.  D.  Anderson  Hospital  already  has  a  ma- 
chine using  radioactive  cobalt.  Ttais  ma- 
chine, when  perfected  at  a  prodtictlon  <xmt  of 
only  916.000,  wlU  do  tbe  work  of  mUIlona 
of  dollars  worth  of  radtum.  At  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Tsctuudogy.  research- 
ers are  working  on  ultraaonic  waves  (or 
the  mapping  of  canceroos  brain  tumors. 
All  these  ixojects  have  received  part,  and  in 
some  caaes,  ail  of  their  support  from  Btm- 
yon  Fund  contributions. 

Money  collected  throogb  tbe  fund  Is  paid 
out  in  tbe  year  It  Is  received,  for  fellowablps. 
grants-in-aid  and  grants  to  institutions  for 
salaries,  equi{»aent,  and  expendable  EUppUes 
to  support  research.  Investigations  and 
allocations  are  made  by  a  special,  proftsiion- 
aUy  qualified  volunteer  committee  ap{»oved 
by  the  fund's  oOoera. 

Up  to  April  1  of  this  year,  $3,767,674  out 
of  more  than  four  million  dollars  collected 
has  been  distributed  in  U2  grants  and  93 
fiUowahipe  In  120  Institutkins  in  45  SUtca. 
tbe  DUtrtct  of  Columbia,  and  10  foreign 
countries.  Canada,  s«oM*"d.  England. 
Prance.  Ireland,  Israel.  Italy,  Mertcn.  Norway. 
and  Sweden. 

The  I>amon  Runyan  Memorial  Pund  for 
Cancer  ReeearA  knows  no  race  nor  creed. 
A  substantial  portion  of  its  reaouroea  has 
been  shared  by  Oatbolle  InsttituttCHU,  ixwlud- 
tng  Notre  Dame  Unlvetatty.  Tliere  tbe  Lo- 
bund  Laboratories,  dlrectsd  by  Prof.  James 

A.  Reyneirs.  la  working  vtth  germ-tree  ani- 
mals which  eventually  may  fwove  valuaMe 
In  the  diagnoste  and  study  of  cancer. 

In  IMS  Catbcdlc  iBafettattaoa  ««aced  tan 
cancer  study  and  reaeareb  received  fraa  all 
sources  abotit  WijMO.  Since  tlien.  other 
donors.  Inspired  by  grants  from  ttie  Bvnyoa 
fund,  have  raised  this  flfxire  to  nearly  taoe.- 
000. 

Among  other  CatboUc  estabUahmenta  ben- 
efited by  granta  from  tbe  fond  are  St.  Mar- 
garets HoaiittMl,  iMvemrarth.  Kans^  Jhtn- 
line  OoUage,  LoulavUle.  Ky.;  OoUacs  at  St. 
Sebolasttea.  Doluth.  Mtauu  lusOtutam  Olvaa 
Tlkomae.  fUnrtwnatl.  Okkt;  Vonttuut  Untvar- 
slty  and  St.  Vlneanrs  Hospital.  Mew  Tork 
City,  and  St.  OstimlnaS  Boapttal.  Brooklyn. 
N.  T..  and  PtwkkuHM  OoUice. 

B.  L 
Tlie  fund  eoaamltua  sacks  oat  ttae 

scientlat  »«Mi  iTiiiliwI  artaniti^  Jb  tka 

Pbr  this  It  baa  vmaCad  the  aoa  of 

for  faUofwafalpa  to  train  men  ai 

doctors  and  adenttsta  spedabatng  in  cancer. 


Toting  acisntiafto  on  tba  thnahcid  of  tbatr 
careen  wast  be  Nippartad.  Tbe  flMd  mwt 
be  made  flnanctalty  attncttee.  Tbe  Buairou 
Fund,  tberef  ore  provMea  the  blgbast  stipend 
IB  tha  prafcaskm:  tba  avenga  faUowsblp 
grant  to  H.100  a  year,  and  some  we  as  blgh 
as  f7;MI0  a  year.  Ttos  United  States  Oowm. 
ment  grant  for  similar  ftilovsbips  Is  0,400. 

Tbls  la  tbe  burgetmlng  at  a  tiny  seed 
plantad  by  a  bard-boUed.  soft-hearted  Broad- 
way ootumnlst  4  yean  ago.  Walter  Wln- 
chell  aaya  now  that  be  had  no  Idea  that  the 
fund  would  grow  so  rapidly.  Be  knew  only 
that  money,  somatinvBs  pronounoed  the  root 
of  all  evu.  oould  be  diverted  Into  a  eaoae 
for  great  good. 

Tbe  firct  contribution  Wlnehell  received  as 
a  result  of  hia  radio  appeal  came  half  an 
hour  after  bis  broadcast,  as  be  wm  walking 
back  from  tbe  radio  statlop  to  ttae  Boney 
Flaaa  Hotel.  A  gioup  of  transplanted  Bun- 
yonesque  charactes.  well  knoiTn  to  Wln- 
ehell, banded  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  an 
anonymous  gtft  "for  Damon.**  To  this  day, 
Walter  Wtncbell  baa  never  told  who  tbeae 
men  were,  but  the  money  has  long  since  been 
put  to  use. 

The  greatest  response  came  from  listeners 
to  the  Wlnehell  broadcast  and  readers  at 
bis  new^wpeis  column.  BQslnessrwn,  ac- 
tors, sports  fSgures  eafe  society,  wcrklng  gtite. 
^luewlves.  good  people  tn  big  and  little 
cities  throughout  tbe  land,  and  evm  cbil- 
drm  sent  blm  doJara.  <timy^  and  quarters. 
Nothing  was  rrfwwd.  and  tbe  source  of  tba 
money  never  questioned. 

WlncbeU  sooc  saw  that  the  ftmd  would 
have  to  te  put  Into  buslnesallke.  working  or- 
der. The  fund  was  Incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  Ycrk  SUte.  February  18.  1M7. 
and  enjoys  Treasury  exemptton  as  a  tax-free 
Institution. 

OOcers  deeted  were  men  who  best  knew 
and  admired  Dunon  Bvnyoa.  Dan  Parker, 
New  Tork  Mhnir  sports  fitter,  to  pcvatdant; 
Leonard  Lyons,  New  Tork  Post  eolinBtttot, 
vk9  presidmt;  Walter  WlneheU.  tieaa^tter; 
and  Leo  Ltndy.  proprtetor  of  Linitf*  restau- 
rant, secretary.  They  serve  the  fund  with- 
out p«y. 

Joha  H.  Teeter,  adminlstratcr.  and  two 
saoetartes  who  staff  the  donated  oOces  In 
tha  Hotel  Astor  are  the  only  paid 
TbMr  salaries  and  otber  oporattng 
whldi  are  kept  to  the  barest  mlnlmnas,  are 
met  through  a  special  fund  set  tqi  f or  that 
purpoas  by  tnterssted  donors.  Nothing  to 
ever  takra  from  coptrlbutloca  traai  tiM  poh- 
lle  for  eaqwnaes. 

Itc  fund's  pubUetty  to  Just  about  the  best 
In  the  world.  Wlnehell.  Parker,  and  Lyons 
provide  Inexhavstible  eoamient  In  their  eei- 
\muis.  Leo  Undy.  the  friend  and  ecmfldanta 
of  nearly  every  auadwaylta.  demaadi  and 
receives  all  kinds  at  ciiSJtiaisHou  fram 
rlcal  and  sports  figoraa. 
vtafcm  eaaaie.  has  twtee 
of  dollars  for  the  fund  through  around  the 
dodk  marmtbcoi  entertalnmetito.  Bob 
sfatfiiierdad  a  galaxy  at 
through  a  latetut 
BoMnaon.  Hegro  Loaar.  haa  dtaiatad  his  win- 
ning purse  to  the  cancer  battle  throng  tba 
Bunpon  Pund. 

The  fund  has  reeetved  many  : 

and 

mends  at  daeaaaad  cancer  viethna  of  tu  ra- 

loCi 

a  aonatfcm  to  the 

Pund.     At  tkat.  floatota  were  ttkad.     But 


era  and  Oacar  HaauMaralatti  M.  for  tnmt^ru^ 
profkto  hard-to-fat  ttakate  tluroi«h  the  ttau- 
poa  Pund.  Any  pareoa  who  to  bent  on  aaa- 
tag  South  PneUle  or  ao^  at  a  doaan  other 
top  prodactkina,  ragardkaa  of  eoat.  and  eaat 
get  tlekats  at  the  boa  amm.  wmf  buy 
at  the  Roi^fon  Pund  oAoe  at  ngul'tt  j 
plua  a  auhoUnttal  ooDtrihutkm  to  the 
Tbto  amartng  afrangsment  haa  been  bard  oai 
ticket  sealpera  aocuatooMd  to  pockatu^  from 
•10  to  IM  aactra  for  a  aeai«e  tiekat.  But 
It  has  bean  a  windfall  tor  the  fund,  ttnoe 
Daoembar  8,  1MB.  the  ticket  plan  broi^t 
^  >300,aOQ~ahnoat  anrwigh  to  carry  ttaa 
fttnd%    entire    feOowahlp    pragraa    for    U 


months. 

Other  stunts  direaaed  up  by  Wlnehell  wad 
bto  coUeagtMB  have  baan  alogaa  oontaato  with 
prtaea  c^  autoouWlea.  aUnk  inato.  and  air- 
line trtpa  (all  ttonatadl  and  tba  calglaal 
If  dubtous  dlstlnetlaa  at  Imvli^  the  prtaa- 
winnlng  slogan  etnMaamad  In  tlghto  on  tba 
aids  of  a  dtrtglbto  aafllng  oaar  »s»»«H«»*,^n 
Planners  thought  up  the  Xhunon  Bunyon 
handicap  at  Plorlda  me*  tracka:  benefit  box- 
ing and  aports  eventa:  adifiilta  of  famous 
Jewel  and  art  ooUaettoas.  and  any  number 
of  large  and  sanall  tbiatrtcal  parties. 

One  of  tbe  iateat  stunts  was  a  apadai  par- 
formenee  of  Ocy»  and  Dolla.  a  phenomenally 
soeceasful  Broadway  mntfeal  based  on  Damon 
Runyca  yams.  Thto  benaO*  at  a  #71  ad- 
mlaaion  top  took  tn  MB/xn.  all  of  which  was 
paM  out  by  tbe  fmad  la  aaoeatloa  ehadB  to 
canoar-raaaareb  Inatttuttooa.  The 
tlon  was  made  on  the  thaatar  8ta_-. 

Anyone  who  bellevea  thai  thto  aort  at 
ptottattOD  to  beneath  the  dlgal^  at  a 

snort  from  Waiter  Wtmdbta.  Be  tl 
la  thto  ease  the  and  oartalaly  Jiiaiiiii  tha 
means.  Be  to  ahaost  'mrt-lrrii  ahoitt  tba 
fund,  and  narar  iirfiiaaa  a  gift  baraiwa  ba 
does  not  like  the  •aorala  private  U£e.  peraoa- 
aUty.  or  habits  at  asy  donor, 

Whcacvcr  WtnchaU  doaa  a  favor  for  any- 
one (and  ha  to  la  a  poaitton  to  grant 
faeora,   aa   every    pram    apaat    knowa) 


instead,  a  plug  f  o  -  the  Banyan  Amd.  Be  to 
Just  as  ttithnalastie  aboaa  tha  yomwrter  vtko 
sent  him  a  tiny  donathm.  tha  procaada  of  a 
ndghhorhood  lha»tb  and  iady  ahoar,  aa  ha 
to  aboi..  the  denlaan  of  aroadwa; 

|BB,fi80  OB  a 
a  raealpC  and 
aa  he 
that 
and  lovKl  a  ehetaetcr  llfee  that. 


TV;  GM  fAtn  d  *•  1MM 


HM.  JOm  T.  WOOD 


Mr.  WCXID  of  UMm.    Mr. 
the  ChiacD  TMboiK  ii  to  be  • 
for  Hs  edttartal  of  Jane  f ,  1«S1. 
tec  •  takie  nport  on  «oU  «nde  ta  tte 


UDorthodoa.    The 


peopie. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


i    s- 


'4  . 


TiM  Utalltd  States  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
la  MiUwiltj  Tor  tlie  statement  that  Uie 
total  wfKid  production  of  gold  since  C>- 
tamtaa  dtoeof»^red  America  in  1483  up  to 
and  lodndlng  1990.  was  only  a  trifle  orer 
1.9OO.OM.t0O  ouncea— to  be  exact  1.60<).- 
000.000  m^ncea.  IfaUng  allowances  for 
kMtea  and  iaduttrt&l  uses,  such  as  jewelry 
and  fotd  omaments.  the  total  world  gold 
•apply  avattable  for  monetary  purposes 
does  not  exeeed,  and  probably  does  not 
equal  1  JM.OOO.OOO  ounces,  which,  at  |35 
per  ounce,  amounts  to  only  $43,750,000.- 
000.  Bbaot  the  Tretisury  statement  for 
June  t.  liU.  shows  our  gold  supply,  in- 
chKUng  tha  S12.SOO.000.000  at  Port  Knox. 
to  be  SSl*nSJ18.130.l8;  and  the  Federal 
Raawfa  Board  places  the  amount  of  gold 
hdd  by  pcyremLients  aiKl  central  ban)cs 
at  approximately  $30,000,000,000:  the 
glarlac  misstatement  of  ECK.  subsidiary 
of  ttM  UN.  brcomea  apparent. 

Bofvevcr.  the  Prmch  people  do  have 
a  g(dd  board,  estimated  3  years  a«o  by 
tha  BaiA  o<  Intmiational  Settlonents 
as  iS.4it.000.000.  If  the  world  had  a 
system  Insuring  the  re- 
I  of  paper  currency  at  face  value 
most  of  that  French  gold 
taoard  woiUd  be  deposited  In  the  Bank  of 
Fkaoee  where  It  would  serve  as  a  40-per- 
eaaSmooatary  reaenre  for  the  iasuaixse  of 
liJiiJi^SOO  of  sound  redeemaUe  cur- 
xmcf,  aad  France  would  need  no  further 
tadpftvBUi.  But  and«r  the  present  iin- 
aound  BOoeCary  system  now  curn^it 
tbrooftaoixt  the  world,  we  have  advantxd 
Vtmoea  more  than  $4,000,000,000.  A 
similar  tftuatioo  exists  in  all  other  coun- 
trlM  lo  wtwm  we  are  pouring  out  the 
taxpayers'  dollars. 

hoard  of  gold  and  silver 
tai  ttw  Orient  and  Middle  East  is  e.<>ti- 
at  SIO.000.000.000.  If  silver  were 
and  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
insurlng  the  redonptiort  of 
r.  this  $10,000,000,000  would  f  ur- 
I  a  «0>percent  reserve  for  the  issuance 
of  iX.000.000,000  of  sound  redeeouble 
currency.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  of  the  Orient  and  Middle  East 
would  be  reet<»ed:  and  there  would  be 
no  need  for  our  point  4  program  and 
ottwr  itQy  give-away  schemes. 
no  caiMS  or  ibts 

To  talk  ptoosly  about  helping  beck- 
ward  peoples  while  permitting  them  to 
be  fiploHed  Wr  a  dishonest,  manipuls  ted 
moDetaiT  lyatem  is  the  rankest  kind  of 
hypoCTlay.  GHve  them  a  sound  and  hon- 
est monetary  system  and  they  will  es- 
tabltah  a  eoond  eoonomy  erf  their  own 
wtttMUt  our  doles  or  charity. 

Tb«  crlMe  of  liTS  was  perpetrated  for 
the  pufpoee  oi  exploitlnf  and  pUla«ing 
ttoe  tff  laiej  countries  of  the  Orient 
and  MMdle  Ba^  and  the  aUver-produc- 
taf  eowitrtes  ol  Ikuth  and  South  Anier- 
lea  Iqr  manlpulaflng  the  prlee  of  sil^rer; 
aiMl  loioar  tbe  eoeeiasars  of  the  omsplr- 
«f  lili  are  pUtegInc  tbe  United 
i|F  AriMMoblDg  and  »t«»*«f^*«!ti<^ 
The  one  and  only  way  to 
ef  Intenrntknal  botxa- 
liSeMopt  a  aound  mooetary  iy»- 


tem  which  insures  the  redemption  of 
paper  currency  at  face  value,  on  demand. 
Honest  money  will  do  more  to  prevent 
war.  establish  Justice,  insure  economic 
stability,  and  promote  peace  and  har- 
mony among  nations  than  all  the  United 
Nations.  Bretton  Woods  monetary  agree- 
ments. Marshall  plans.  Atlantic  Pacts. 
and  point  4  programs  ever  devised. 

BZMKTAIXISM    IS   ONI.T    &ANt    SOLTTION 

From  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the 
United  States  has  the  greatest  stake  m 
restoring  a  sound  monetary  system; 
otherwise  we  will  be  bled  white  and  the 
end  is  national  bankruptcy. 

It  Is  also  evident  from  the  above  flgurea 
that  there  is  not  enough  Rold  in  the 
world  to  supply  adequate  redeemable 
monetary  reserves;  and  theiefore  silver 
must  be  remonetized  and  joined  with 
gold  at  fixed  and  proper  ratio,  based  on 
their  relative  production. 

And  to  those  who  are  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  there  Is  an  unlimited 
amount  of  silver  in  the  world,  let  me 
ag.iin  refer  to  report  of  the  United  States 
Mint  which  shows  that  the  world's  total 
production  of  silver  since  Columbus  dis- 
covered America  in  1492  is  only  18.000.- 
000.000  ounces. 

WATCH    THAT    COLD 

And  now,  before  I  close,  a  word  of 
warning:  More  than  2.000.000,000  ounces 
of  our  gold  has  been  drained  away  in 
recent  months,  and  more  will  follow  be- 
cause we  are.  in  effect,  selling  our  gold 
to  foreign  nations  at  37  4  percent  dis- 
count— gold  in  United  States  Treasury 
September  15.  1949,  $24.690.998.991 ;  June 
6.  1961  ,$21,755,818,130.18.  Based  on  the 
present  value  of  the  dollar,  the  price  of 
gold  should  be  $56  per  ounce;  but  we 
are  permitting  foreign  nations  to  buy 
our  gold  at  $35  per  ounce.  This  over- 
values foreign  currencies  60  percent. 
subsidizes  Imports  60  percent,  discounis 
exports  37  4  percent,  and  permits  for- 
eign nations  and  international  bankers 
allied  with  them  to  buy  our  choicest 
stocks  and  bonds  at  374  percent  dis- 
count and  sell  them  for  60  percent  above 
oiir  market  price  by  demanding  payment 
in  gold;  and  without  paying  us  ta.xe.s  jn 
their  profits. 

Small  wonder  that  the  stock  market 
is  no  longer  a  barometer  of  .^nifiican 
business.  Could  a  more  perfect  way  be 
devised  to  drain  away  our  wealth,  de- 
stroy our  domestic  economy,  and  create 
such  chaos  and  confusion  tlu>t  tl.c 
totalitarians  will  be  able  to  take  over. 

WHEXZ  DO  THET  GET  THE  MONKY 

And  where,  you  may  well  a.^k.  does  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  bantcs 
get  all  the  billions  of  dollars  they  are  i.s- 
suing?  Answer:  By  monetizing  our 
debts,  capitalizing  deficits,  and  creatiii;.; 
bank  reserves,  purely  by  a  book  entry. 
If  you  doubt  that,  see  statement  by  J.  H. 
Frost,  chairman.  Frost  National  Bank. 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  on  page  A2977  of 
CoNoaBsaxoHAL  RxcoRD  for  May  22.  1951 

The  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  cf 
June  9,  1951.  follows; 

OOU)  HOAXIM   IN    FftANCB 

On*  of  th«  btggnt  fake*  In  years  hu  Just 
perpetrated  by  the  Kcunumtc  Commis- 


sion for  Europe,  a  subsidiary  of  U.  N.,  which 
makes  Its  headquarters  In  Geneva  Switzer- 
land In  its  annual  report  for  1950  ECB 
stated  that  gold  now  In  boarding  n  France 
amounts  to  9,000,000.000,000  franct,  or  825,- 
722.000.000  As  Mr.  Chesly  Manly,  our  corre- 
Rpxjndent  at  U.  N.  headquarters  In  Kew  York, 
has  pointed  out.  that  Is  more  gold  than  the 
United  States  has  at  Fort  Knox. 

The  French  do  have  lots  of  gol  1  stashed 
away  in  secret  places.  Experience  has  taught 
them  that  holding  gold  is  one  of  th ;  very  few 
ways  to  safeguard  one's  capital.  lefore  the 
First  World  War,  when  gold  waf  used  as 
mnney  and  could  be  readily  had  In  exchange 
fi  r  paper  money.  It  made  no  dlffeience  to  a 
French  hoarder  whether  he  had  coli.  or  paper. 
By  progressive  devaluations  since  then,  the 
difference  has  become  very  great  A  gold 
louis  now  Is  worth  67  times  as  m.iny  paper 
francs  as  in  1914.  The  Frenchmai.  who  has 
held  paper  currency  straight  throagh  .since 
1,:*14  has  lost  slxty-slx  sixty -seven  .iis  of  his 
capital.  The  man  who  held  gold  tJiroughout 
the  same  period  hasn't  lost  at  all. 

FAKE   EXPOSED 

But  though  the  Incentive  to  gel  gold  has 
been  great,  the  amount  the  French  have  been 
ablf  to  acquire  for  their  private  parpoees  is 
nowhere  near  the  amount  stated  by  the  UN 
asrenry  in  Its  report.  According;  to  the 
Lnited  States  mint,  the  entire  ¥orld  pro- 
duction of  gold  from  1492  throug^  1950  was 
1  600,000,000  ounces  At  the  present  pr  -  of 
$3.5  an  ounce,  this  would  be  worth  $f'  '0.- 
000  000.  Gold  at  present  held  by  govtrn- 
ments  and  central  banks  amounts  o  approx- 
imately »35  000.000.000,  according  i  )  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  The  French  could  not 
have  all  the  gold  attributed  to  them  by  ECE 
If  they  had  been  able  to  monopolize  all  of 
the  cold  produced  since  the  time  of 
Columbus,  beyond  what  is  knowr  to  be  in 
governmental  and  semlgovernmen'al  vaults. 

Actually  the  French  couldn't  mt.ke  such  a 
i?atherlng.  A  lot  of  gold  is  embodied  in 
Jewelry  and  In  art  objects.  Gold  has  been 
hun(>d  In  cemeteries,  lost  at  sea,  and  dissi- 
pated in  other  ways.  Moreover,  the  French 
are  far  from  being  the  only  hoarders. 

Refugees  from  Nazi  Germany  and  from 
Poiaiid  and  the  Balkan  countries  have  gold 
holdings  In  Switzerland  There  ar?  free  gold 
mr.rkets  In  Tanglers,  Mexico  City.  Monte- 
vulfo  Macao,  and  Hong  Kong  ard  limited, 
t.ixpd,  or  black  markets,  for  gold  1  i  Bombay, 
Milan,  Br\i.s.se!s,  and  Zurich.  Ii  dla  alone 
swallowpd  up  In  hoards  more  tha  i  a  fourth 
o:  u!l  the  newly  mined  gold  during  :he  decade 
of  the  1920  s, 

MIST.^KE    ADMITTED 

When  the  exaggeration  about  French  gold 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
N.ition.s.  a  correction  was  made.  ;t  was  said 
that  the  tinure  should  have  been  2:  OO  Instead 
').'  y,c>00  billion  francs  Taut  wouh.  brin^  the 
touii  In  French  hoards  down  to  )\  billion 
ri  i.l.irs  That,  loo,  Is  an  exai^gere  don.  The 
B  ink  of  Internation.ll  Settlements  which  has 
studied  the  problem  for  years,  places  the 
French  h'JMirded  gold  at  between  2^2  and  3 
{.lUion  dollarf.,  or  atxjut  a  tenth  o  the  ECE's 
rlt;inal  lljjure  and  one-half  of  its  revised 
tJtal. 

NO    NE£D    rOK    LOANS 

.Vs  we  have  often  said  in  thes?  columns. 
there  is  no  need  for  the  Government  of 
France  to  seek  grants  and  loans  of  gold  or 
dollars  from  the  United  States.  I'  has  abun- 
dant funds  within  its  own  borders.  The 
holders  will  turn  a  good  part  of  ihelr  24  to 
3  billl(ms  over  to  their  government  when  It 
become*  clear  that  the  paper  mor  ey  they  get 
1:.  exchange  is  honest  money  « hoee  value 
will  not  be  permitted  to  deterior. ite. 

France  would  have  to  ellminat  •  the  loases 
on  the  nationalized  Industries,  ')rlng  borne 
the    army    from    Indochina,    aac     make    aa 
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honest  effort  to  eoUaet  tb*  taxes  tt 
Maybe  tbeae  are  trnpoHttale  oondttlaDa.  Bat 
Americans  shoiild  not  be  expected  to  liav« 
more  confidence  In  the  Trench  Oovemment's 
financial  Integrity  than  the  French  tbem- 
seives  have. 


AiMi-SewlisB  ■  the  Soviet  U 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  MFW  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUCT:  op  REPRiSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  tbe  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  National  Jewish  Monthly,  of  June 
1951,  by  Victor  Lasky,  as  follows: 
ANn-SoartsM  m  the  Sovht  Union — Staun 

Uses  Jews  as  Scafxgoats  To  Ditzbt  Wkazb 

FsoM  His  Bzoims 

(By  Victor  Laaky) 

SuppoM.  for  tbe  cake  of  argament.  that 
Congreaa  suddenly  passed  legislation  forbid- 
ding American  Jews  to  write  to  relatives  In 
other  lands.  Suppoae.  also,  that  tbe  FBI 
began  arresting  Zionist  leaden  and  btffllng 
them,  without  trial,  into  dungeons.  Suppoae 
that  the  State  Department  refused  permis- 
sion to  American  Jews  to  vialt  larad.  And 
suppose  that  American  newspapers  were  all 
controlled  by  tbe  Government  and  suddmly 
began  denoiuicLng  Bernard  Barucb.  Indng 
Berlin.  David  DuMnsky.  Ijotils  B.  Mayer,  Ba- 
dolph  Halley.  Irving  H.  Kaufman.  David  Law- 
rence, Walter  Wincbell,  and  George  Sokotsky 
as  bomeless  cosmopolitans  ■  •  *  people 
without  kith  and  kin  •  •  •  tribeleaa 
bastards  •  •  •  rabbits  •  •  •  pass- 
partless  wanderers. 

Would — or  could — there  be  any  booest 
doubts  that  oSclal  antl-Sexnittsm  bad  'v^tiw^ 
to  America? 

Yet  these  suppositions  are  brutal  realities 
for  the  estimated  2.000.000  Jews  in  Boviet 
Russia.  Arrest  of  Jewish  leaders  on  sucb 
fantastic  charges  as  eoamopolltanlsm:  dis- 
appearances of  nxmicrous  Jewish  artists,  writ- 
ers, and  Intellectuals;  the  destruction  of 
Jewish  organizations;  tbe  abolition  of  tbe 
sole  remaining  Tlddiab-language  news- 
paper— all  these  can  lead  to  but  oiw  tragic 
conclusion:  that  tbe  Kremlin  is  conducting 
an  all-out  campaign  to  wipe  out  Jewish  cul- 
ture. 

But  apologists  for  tbe  Bed  Utopia  (most 
of  whom  stomached  even  tbe  Soviet-Nasl 
pact)  insist  that  this  is  not  really  anti- 
Semitism.  Unfortunately,  too  many  other- 
wise knowledgeable  liberals  matwfittn  that, 
even  If  there's  much  that's  deplorable  about 
the  U.  S.  S.  R..  antl-Semitl8£3  Is  Impoasibla 
there.  Why?  Because  It^  forbidden  by  the 
con-'^tltutlon.  By  the  same  logic  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  la  the  world's  greatest  democracy. 
That.  too.  Is  written  In  the  Soviet  constitu- 
tion. By  this  Juridical  cretinism  the  Soviet 
myth-makers  have  been  able  to  fool  some 
people  into  believing  that  national  and  racial 
prejudices  have  been  wiped  away  by  the 
Bolsheviks.  Only  recently,  for  example,  a 
book  reviewer  In  a  great  metrt^mUtan  dally 
could  state,  as  casually  aa  If  It  was  a  fixed 
law  m  physics,  that  "racial  prejudice  •  •  • 
has  no  place  in  tbe  Soviet  Unkm."  Ironl- 
cslly,  tbe  twisted  mentalities  making  up  the 
Fuclst  crackpot  movements  also  insist  there's 
no  anti-Semitism  in  Russia.  Otherwise,  how 
can  the  Gerald  L.  K.  Smiths  and  the  Upton 
Closes  continue  their  refrain  that  "all  Jews 


are  OomnraziMB**  ai^  "Bmria  lit 
slaved  bf  the  Jmwm." 

But.  if  we  are  to  Jndve  trora  pant  rsaetlaBa 
to  Soviet  events,  it  will  take  considerable 
time  before  tbe  oatslde  wvirM  be  .leva  there 
Is  reaUy  antl-Semltlam  in  Rusla.  UMm 
awareness  has  always  oome  too  late.  Wbrn 
man-made  famine  stalked  Busria  In  the  early 
thirties,  few  people  t>etieved  the  reports  that 
mUllons  erf  Russian  peasants  had  perished. 
Such  reports,  the  liberals  thought,  were  in- 
spired by  the  reactionaries  to  discredit  the 
young  Socialist  state.  By  the  time  the  non- 
Commimlst  world  learned  the  bitter  truths 
about  Stalin's  monumental  boner  Ixi  at- 
tempting forcibly  to  ac^ectivlze  the  farms, 
there  was  no  way  to  aid  the  victlma.  The 
same  thing  occurred  with  tbe  p'lrges  which 
went  on  ooneistently  In  the  tvrenties  and 
thirties. 

■"ws  su  tamjkTso 
This  time  the  victlffls  are  Jewi.  And  the 
deadly  time  lag  between  tbe  evtait  and  the 
realization  Is  dooming  tbe  Rusidan  Jewish 
community  to  Isolated  suffering.  Instead  of 
world-wide  indignation,  the  Jevriah  victlma 
of  the  new  Soviet  terror  can  emmt  only  on 
apathy  for  the  most  part.  Peibapa  when 
the  present  victims  at  SjTlet  tyranny  are 
beyond  our  reach,  iherm  will  be  <-onsidamble 
indignation  and  protest — but  thftn  it  will  be 
entirely  too  late. 

For  antl-Sranitlsm  In  Russia  is  now  In  the 
stage  of  vkdenoe.  For  tlie  first  time  in 
Soviet  iilstory  Jews  are  betn;;  menaced 
physically.  And  tbe  sttocker  is  that  Stalin 
is  not  doing  anything  to  prevent  vtolence 
against  than.  Outbreaks  againiit  Jews  are 
regular  oocurrenoes  in  nuuiy  parts  of  Russia. 
particulaiiy  the  Ukraine.  According  to  re- 
liable reports  reactUng  tbe  west,  fummarlzed 
recently  by  J.  W.  Teller  in  th<»  Clirlstiaa 
Scienoe  Monitor,  "even  mors  disturb- 
ing •  •  •  iiATc  been  asBaul'-,s  on  Indi- 
vidual Jews  in  such  large  cities  as  Moscow, 
with  iU  300.000  Jews,  and  Odesiia.  with  its 
100,000  Jews.  Soviet  officials  a:.-e  reported 
reliably  to  iiave  shown  indifference  to  the 
complaints  of  the  Jewish  victims  and  to  have 
taken  no  steps  to  ctirb  the  moimtlng  fre- 
quency of  these  incidents,  notwithstanding 
the  formal  ban  on  anti-Semit:sm  in  the 
Soviet  constltutton." 

The  tragedy  is  that  there  Is  sim  spectUa- 
tlon  as  to  whether  anti-Semitism  exists  in 
the  Soviet  paradl^^.  As  early  as  1947.  News- 
week, in  what  was  far  from  the  flrst  repeat, 
bad  already  informed  the  American  public 
that  "an  unpubUciaed  but  nevertheless 
effective  antl- Jewish  policy  which  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Govermrient  at  the 
time  of  the  Soviet- Nsrf  pact  •  •  •  has 
now  been  revived  as  a  corollary  ta  the  Soviet 
antl  western  campaign." 

V.  M  Mblotov  had  alresdy  sti.ted,  in  an- 
nouncing the  Soviet-Nazi  pact,  that  fascism 
was  a  matter  of  taste.  Nevo'^heless.  the 
Newsweek  story  was  startling.  Ifot  that  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  em'  led  a  better 
existence  than  otiier  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  suffered  equally  wltli  the  others. 
But  here  was  something  new.  The  Jews 
were  being  singled  out  for  special  repres- 
sions. Not  a  crackdown  on  Jiws  because 
they  were  boorgeolsie  or  kulaks.  !>ut  a  crack- 
down on  Jews  as  Jews — the  daailc  name  for 
which  is  anti-Semitism. 

The  bare  bona  of  tbe  Newsweek  story  have 
since  been  given  documentary  flash.  Before 
me,  as  I  write,  ts  a  small  motmtidn  of  tragic 
material — material  wlxich  makt^s  a  news- 
paperman lose  his  custoxnary  professional  re- 
straint, particularly  if  the  nempapermaa 
happens  to  be  Jewish.  There  are  new^wper 
reports  by  Drew  Mlddteton.  Cyruii  Suld>erger. 
Kdmund  Stevens  and  other  w<^  -known  oar- 
respondents,  as  well  as  achtOarly  studies  osa 
different  aspects  of  the  ]dight  of  3oTlet  Jewry 
by  stich  noted  scholars  as  Sodomon  Schwais. 


Jacob  Lestoiili^ky.  aatf  Bury  Sell 
Then  are  stadias  by  the  AnMrteaii  Jewish 
OoBUBlttee  and  tbe  resent  docmmaiUtton  <a 
the  Jewish  Labor  Oonmlttee.  which  urged 
tbe  United  Nations  "to  nndsrteke  a  tliar- 
oogh  investigation  into  the  praettees  at  the 
Soviet  Union  In  tbe  toeatment  of  minorities 
and  e^jedany  the  pogron  tbmt  la  befog  exe- 
cuted ugahMt  the  Jewish  peopto."  Note  the 
use  of  tlie  dread  word  "pogtom." 

To  deal  property  with  this  testimony  would 
take  an  entire  iastie  of  this  xnagaxine.  Let 
us  content  ourselves  with  a  few  incontro- 
vertible reports. 

Pullttaer  prlze-wlnnilng  correspondeat, 
Edmund  Stevens,  of  the  Christian  Selene* 
Monitor,  who  left  Moscow  In  the  fall  of  I»4S. 
has  reported:  "Bven  more  drastic  was  the 
systematic  campaign  to  eliminate  Jews  frcna 
poets  of  responsibility  and  especially  from 
positions  Involving  contact  with  the  outslds 
wcjrld.  In  a  matter  at  weeks  in  tbe  winter 
of  194S-48.  an  Jews  aerving  with  the  Soviet 
occupation  administrations  in  Oennany  »tmI 
Austria  were  recalled.  No  more  Jews  w«i« 
included  on  foreign  mlsslnns  and  delega- 
tions. Today  Jews  are  not  even  admitted  to 
tbe  special  school  that  trains  personnel  for 
the  Soviet  forslgu  scrrloe.  The  ame  restrlc- 
tMjos  apply  to  the  MUilatry  of  Foreign  Trade." 

BxrosiB  taeuwm  at  ims 
In  1940  the  masters  at  the  Kreralln  wveaicd 
their  antl-Semltlam  to  the  world.  They 
opened  fire  on  Rua^an  Jem  tmdnr  tbe  (rt>- 
seene  battle  cry  of  "war  against  the  hoins- 
less  ooamc^MUtans"— worHi  right  out  of  the 
Nasi  lexicon.  Then  they  took  another  Inssuu 
out  of  Dr.  Ooebbtis'  maMar  study  ef  bow  to 
torment  Jews.  The  Soviet  press  began  to 
print,  in  parentheses,  the  original  Jewish 
names  of  the  eosmopatttans.  along  with  the 
Buasian  pseudonyms  tmder  which  they  were 
known  to  tbe  pubUe. 

That  this  was  a  brand  new  practice  aimsd 
solely  at  the  Jews  was  denied  by  a  writer  foe 
tbe  left-wing  Dally  Oorapsss,  of  Hew  Tort, 
who  declared:  "It  te  ngrdar  Soviet  practice 
to  print  both  the  pen  name  and  tlie  f  axnlly 
name  of  authors  when  they  are  mentioned  in 
connection  vrlth  any  ofllclal  or  state  matter." 
But.  the  Daily  Compass  notwithstanding, 
the  .Soviet  press  hs«  yet  to  print  the  real 
names  of  Stalin  or  Molotov— Sjugashvill  and 
Sdrabin — or  of  any  other  non-Jew.  Still 
aping  the  fotil  Nad  press,  tbe  Soviet  publica- 
tions went  tlie  whole  hog— publishing  car- 
toons of  the  cosmopolitans  which,  according 
to  Edmtmd  Stevens,  depleted  them  with 
Fagin-like  profiles  and  the  public  got  the 
pofait. 

aHaawHMM  aw  bxcxptioh 
Only  on*  Jewish  writer  at  proaolnoie* 
managed  to  oome  thnM^sh  thld  period  <tf 
anti-Semitic  uidwaval  with  his  hide  and 
hu^  income  intact.  But  Ilya  Kbrmbeig 
was  a  Jew  in  name  only  and  one  of  the  most 
slavish  adherents  at  the  Stalinist  regime. 
Ebrenberg  apparenUy  won  his  way  back  to 
favor  by  pubUdy  insulting  Mrs.  Oolda  MyeT" 
son.  tlie  first  IsraeU  Mlnistsr  to  tbe  U.  8.  S.  B.. 
at  a  dlplomaUc  rcoqitlon.  Wltfafn  bearing 
of  such  foreign  dignitaries  as  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  then  the  Uhited  States  Am- 
bassador  In  Moscow.  Bhrcnbarg  said  loudly: 
"I  cant  bear  to  hear  KngUsh.  e^MclaUy  when 
spoken  by  a  Russian-hom  Jewess." 

According  to  Oencral  Smith.  In  his  bode. 
My  Three  Tears  in  Moseow.  a  few  Jews 
like  KhrmbeEg  who  hold  high  positions  ir 
th*  Soviet  hierar^y  srs  alvrays  pointed  to 
by  the  Kremlin  to  refute  any  fc»pHi'%t1^m  at 
anti-Semitism.  But  during  the  past  deead*. 
it  if  ■■lis  that  Jews  hav*  systematically  been 
removed  ftom  Isffoential  posttloos  In  th* 
Soviet  Oovsmaent  and  ths  d^Aonatie  and 
armed  serrloes.  Be  added  this  algnlfloaat 
detail:  "Ft<om  the  Tanisa  OOoe  alans,  wliUs 
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^ ^  !«•§  impcrtant  but  almost 

•^ftUy   aUa  Jewish   oAcUls   wr*   rcU«Te<l 
cr  iiiln>twi  to  rvttrunent  or  to  poBltlona  of 


trouble  In  understanding  the  tragedy  In  the 
first  Instance.  How  1  uns;  before  tiie  world 
understands  tbe  second? 


It  nltta  be  ««n  to  ask  any  Communist: 
Catt  you  nai'ae  any  Jewish  oOlclal  In  any 
Bovtit  mlwton  abroad?  Or  ask  the  comrade 
to  etta  a  atngle — only  one — Yiddish  pu'oUca- 
tloo  In  the  vast  Stalinist  empire.  Ironically. 
not  ef«n  the  Prelhelt.  the  Yiddish  Bed  daLy 
inibllshad  in  Ifew  York,  is  permitted  to  clr< 
nilate  tn  Russia.  Yet  publications  In  Ian* 
foagcs  ot  other  So\let  nationalities  are  al- 
lowed to  flourish. 

Bren  the  Soviet  satellites  are  picking  up 
the  refrain.  The  Hungarian  radio,  in  a 
brraitcast  whl^  sounded  very  much  like  the 
UQlamcnted  Ooebbels,  recently  attacked  the 
Intcmatknial  Jewish  bcuigeolsle  and  the  In- 
t«mattonal  JewUh  speculators  who  coopscr- 
•te  with  the  West  German  Oovemmcnt. 
And  the  Communists  of  the  world  are  r.ow 
bitterty  —Millng  tbe  new  Israeli  Oovem- 
Bcnt.  Moaoow  radio  accused  Prime  MioU ter 
DsTld  Bm-Ourlon  of  cooperating  with  :he 
Meat  cUque  of  Western  Germany  In  order  to 
{prepare  a  new  slaughter  of  the  Jews 

But  why  go  on?  At  this  late  date  liie 
proWem  is  not  to  prove  that  anti-Seial- 
tlBOB  la  Ruaala  Is  government  policy.  O  ily 
tboee  wbo  refuse  to  see  will  deny  the  fac-u. 
Dm  question  as  it  was  with  HiUer.  is  waat 
tma  ««  do  to  save  oux  Jewish  brothers? 

Xa  order  to  do  this  we  must  try  to  under- 
ataad  tbe  whys  of  Soviet  anti-6emltlsm.  It 
must  to  understood  that  the  Soviet  regime  Is 
eompletaly  amoral— capable  of  anything 
which  would  preserre  the  Iroctlght  Stalinist 
dtetatOKshlp.  That  is  why  the  past  three 
decades  have  been  the  graveyard  of  all  ho  pes 
anyone  had  ever  entertained  about  the 
U.  8.  8.  B.  (a  monumental  work  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Jollen  Steinberg's  Verdict  of  Ttiree 

The  ZMW  Srjvtet  anti-Semitism  is  an  in - 
voeatioD  of  the  scapegoat  technique,  which 
Bltler  so  well.  The  Jews  have  alu'ays 
useful  villains.  On  their  shoulders  can 
to  placed  all  the  faults  of  tlie  dictatorial  re- 
gtmm,  Xt^  before  World  War  n,  antl-S<'ml- 
ttam  had  toen  widespread  in  the  Scvlet 
XJakm.  Tbe  tragic  ezunt  was  disclosed  by 
tlM  Rairi  iBTaalon.  when  the  conquerors  were 
pasted  as  Ilhezators  by  millions  of  Ruaaiana. 
And.  Bcoordlng  to  Solomon  Schwarz.  of  all 
tba  Mto'*^'*'*'  nonsense  brought  into  the 
oeenpted  Russian  areas  by  the  Nazis,  only 
hatred  met  with  staggering  success 

the  war  ended."  the  noted  former 
eorrespcmdent.  Eugene  Lyons,  v^ote 
ta  tbe  Freeman.  '*the  Kremlin  apparently  de- 
cMed  to  accept  and  exploit  the  malicious 
farce  It  bad  been  tinable  to  curb  or  coritrol. 
Bavlac  failed  to  achieve  unity  with  tbe  peo- 
ple oa  tbe  h^her  levels  of  loyalty  to  the  re- 
glaaa  oC  Oommnntot  ideology,  it  now  sought 
IdBBttfleatioa  with  the  masses  on  the  Icwrat 
I  of  their  primitive  prejudices.  In  a  per- 
fffiltt"*'  Stalin  chose  to  come  closer 
to  bla  sab)eets  by  pandering  to  one  of  their 
vonl  BBOOds.  •  •  •  It  could  to  tirned 
Into  a  eoofanlent  lightning  rod  to  draw  at 
least  part  of  tbs  mass  discontent  away  from 
the 

faeter  malting  for  the  new  tntl- 
Is  the  rise  of  Israel.  Ttte  birth  of 
the  new  Jewish  sute  wae  greeted  wttJi  )oy 
by  the  S&m»  of  Russia,  as  by  their  brevJuen 
smjutiMs.  But  Zkmlsm— even  the  tsach* 
lac  ot  the  BslTsa  language — has  long  been 
forMMiM  by  the  Soviet  ragtme.  And  la  the 
U.  &  flu  B«  sBthOBlaBin  for  any  othsr  nation 
to  t^tm  lepereusskma.  Tbe  un-flovlet 
■  oC  the  Ruastaa  Jews  <wbo  ftoeked  to 
tba  aa«  braal  Baitos^  la  Moseow  tc  ssek 
▼taaa  to  the  PtoBlaed  lAnd.  but  were  f(irbld> 
dan  tolHtve)  whipped  the  PoUtlbtiro  to  Rasl- 
Iflca  UrtHMtty  ta  carrying  out  Its  already 
aaU-Bnattts  program, 
la  oar  time  tto  Jinrs  have  been  the 
oC  mighty  dlcutorships.    Ws  had  no 
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Thursday,  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  FOG.\RTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  unrier 
leave  to  extend  my  remark..^.  I  includf  .in 
address  which  I  delivered  to  the  u'raduat- 
Ing  class  of  St.  Francs  Xavicr  Academy 
in  Providence.  R.  J.,  at  their  commence- 
meni  exerci.ses  on  June  1.  1951 

I  also  include  a  commencement  e.ssay 
delivered  by  Miss  Joan  Mane  Kane,  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  at  the 
academy.  The  remarks  of  Miss  Kane 
are  certainly  a  de>ervpd  tribute  to  that 
grand  order  of  holy  women,  the  Si.-^ter.s 
of  Mercy,  who  have  conducted  St.  Xa- 
vier's  Academy  for  the  past  100  years. 
Address  Deltveeed  bt  Hok.  John  E   Fogap.ty, 

OF  Rhode  Island,  to  the  Gs.vDUAnNG  C:  ass 

OF  St.  Fuancis  Xaviek  s  Acaiemy.  Jcne   1, 

1951.  AT  THE  Academy  Ai,-DiTORruM,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

No  person  today  can  considPr  ea^y  an  as- 
signment to  address  a  hig.'i  schawl  t;raclna- 
ting  clEiES.  The  coiifusi^r.  which  apptars  'o 
surround  our  every  activity  n-.akes  tiie  Lhu.ce 
of  s  fitting  topic  a  mcfit  di.Tlcu't  one 

My  primary  concern,  after  beine;  invited 
to  address  you,  was  that  I  sh  ;u:d  .say  s^nae- 
thing  which  wouia  he  of  some  heip  to  yoti. 
I  was  determined,  inscfar  as  I  am  able,  to 
avoid  anything  which  might  add  to  the  ecu- 
fusion. 

After  a  great  deal  of  pondering,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  could  do  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  wi'h  you  ab.ut  the  thouzhts 
which  ran  through  my  mind  while  I  con- 
templated the  trcmendouiily  Import.int  mile- 
stone which  you  young  ladies  have  reached. 

I  thought  about  Inspiratlcin  and  i;ul::c- 
post3.  I  thought  about  stir.dards  mid  n  jrni.';. 
I  thought  about  leadership — ar.d  the  l.ick 
of  It — and  I  wondered  how  y  'U  vitiu^  pei.'- 
ple  would  k^o  about  the  ciiartii.^  of  yotir 
course  through  life. 

^om  the  point  where  1  s'and.  vie.vu  ^ 
the  penorama  of  life,  it  seems  evidei.t  tint. 
yoting  people  throuj:hout  the  world  m'H'  be 
concerned  over  the  tj-pe  of  leadership  which 
Is  being  provided  for  them. 

Many  time*  it  appears  that  there  are  ur.Iy 
extremes  In  the  appeals  which  are  made  to 
the  minds  of  men;  extreme.*  in  ldeoh>i;ies  aud 
conceptions — political,  economic,  und  e.en 
military. 

Brilliant  men  and  women  bespeaic  the 
great  virtues  of  the  omnipotent  state,  de- 
scribing It  as  all  j^ood  and  powerful:  plead- 
ing that  it  alone  is  the  answer  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  ills  which  beset  m.ia- 
Itlnd. 

The  voices  of  others.  Just  as  well -trained 
»nd  brilliant,  are  raised  la  supplication, 
urging  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  when 
government  had  little  or  no  concern  with 
the  private  lives  of  its  citizens. 

Large  holdings  are  condemned  on  the  one 
band,  and  on  the  other  the  amassing  of 
great  wealth  through  rugged  individuuilsm 
la  defended. 

Statesmen,  executives  and  ]iuists  de- 
laounce  one  another  In  their  fervent  in.'^lst- 
ence  on  one  kind  or  another  of  legislation. 


reeulatlon.    or    Interpretation.     Even    great 
^eneriils   war  with  each  other  c  ver   policies 

and  tactics. 

In  such  a  welter  of  discord  whose  advice 
can  you  take?  Whoee  Insplrai  Ion  should 
m>ive  you''  To  which  type  of  pc'.icy  or  pro- 
gram will  yiu  lend  your  support? 

If  vuu  a.-e  concerned  because  ( f  the  lead- 
er.-.hip  which  is  oiTered  to  your  generation; 
If  you  are  not  completely  satiflet  with  that 
leadership  and  feel  you  must  seek  further — I 
Would  like  to  suggest  that,  at  tUs  stage  of 
your  career,  you  l«jk  no  further  han  your- 
self. 

Today  you  finish  a  task  whicl  m-.kes  it 
possible  for  you  tu  make  a  betclnnl:  e. 

During  yovir  grammar  and  J- .  ,'h-Rchool 
days  you  have  been  learning  ho  v  to  read. 
Now  you  must  read. 

Y-'U  have  been  learning  how  to  think. 
Now  vou  must  think 

Dunnii;  ymr  days  at  St  Xavier';  the  good 
fKter.s  have  placed  In  your  ha:  ds.  as  it 
were,  the  tools  with  which  you  wil  be  able 
to  make  use  of  the  talents  which  God  has 
given  y  iu  If  you  will  use  those  to  ils  wisely, 
you  can  bring  intelligent  leadershij  to  what- 
ever walk  of  life  your  ambition  n  ay  direct 
your  elTort.s. 

Look  ab^jut  you.  Everywhere  there  Is  op- 
portunity. 

Men  and  women  learned  in  th«  healing- 
arts  labor  over  test  tubes  and  formulae 
seeking  to  find  cures  for  the  manifold  ali- 
ments which  affect  the  humin  bo(  y.  These 
striviuKs  have  been  going  on  for  centuries. 
Yet.  despite  the  almost  Incredlt  le  strides 
which  science  has  made  in  these  flslds,  there 
are  such  things  £is  cancer,  the  crippling 
afflictions  of  rheumatism  and  arteritis;  and. 
perhaps  the  saddest  of  all — infantile  paraly- 
sis and  cerebral  palsy.  Here  is  a  held  which 
presents  a  fitting  challenge  to  tl  e  promise 
which  you  have  this  graduation  day. 

Not  that  you  should  concen  rate  your 
ener/ies  toward  the  discovery  of  a  new  medi- 
cine of  such  t;reat  value  that  you  might  be- 
come a  Cruesvis — but  that  the  t£  lents  with 
which  G  >d  has  endowed  you  co  lid  be  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  all  of 
Ills  creatures. 

In  other  fields  of  science,  hour  after  tedi- 
ous hour  of  research  and  study  1 1  being  de- 
voted to  the  exploration  of  all  the  secrets 
o-  the  universe — (jn  the  one  har  d  to  make 
travel  swifter,  life  more  pleasant  and  prop- 
erty more  secure.  At  the  same  time 
branches  of  these  studies  concentrate  on  the 
creation  of  death-deali  ig  and  property-de- 
(ifroylni.:  wcajwns  which  make  th  nklng  men 
bhudder  and  fear  for  the  future  o'  the  world. 
What  possibilities  here?  You  with  your 
sound  basis  for  a  Catholic  educa  ion.  appre- 
ciating the  difference  between  right  and 
wr  jnff.  between  truth  and  error,  if  you  will 
but  devote  yourselves  seriously  o  the  task. 
Could  bring  intelligence  and  coi  imon  sense 
lii'o  tills  critical  area.  It  Is  n  t  sufficient 
that  man  discover  these  secrets  which  have 
bten  hidden  from  him  for  so  icng — It  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  thos  ■  discoveries 
be  devoted  to  the  betterment  <  f  mankind, 
rather  than  to  his  destruction. 

In  the  economic  arena  onte sting  forces 
are  constantly  at  work.  Ttii  heads  of 
f.imllies  strive  mightily  to  eari  enough  to 
provide  homes  for  their  childrei  with  ample 
fix>d  and  clothing  and  a  few  Df  the  good 
things  of  life,  which  today  havt  become  in- 
dispensable, often  sacrificing  m  ich  In  order 
to  give  to  their  children  a  prop<  r  education. 
Also.  In  economic  life,  while  many  busi- 
nessmen and  manufacturers  are  conscious  of 
their  social  obligations,  you  wl  1  find  ample 
evidence  of  greed  and  dishonesty.  Many 
times  you  will  be  shocked  by  th;  demonstra- 
tions of  man's  Inhumanity  to    nan. 

You  young  ladles  are  leaving  high  school 
In  the  year  which  marks  the  an  ilversarles  of 
those  two  greatest  of  all  encyclicals,  Rerum 
Novarum  and  Quadragesslmo  .Vnno.     I  rec- 
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ommrad  moat  alnoerely  that  you  study  ttaem 
carefully  and  ttwn  appreciate  tbe  tramm^ 
doua  need  whleb  esteta  for  the  bettter  direc- 
tion of  all  men'i  eaorta,  wortlziginan,  tmsl- 
cessman,  and  manufacturer  alilce. 

In  public  life  great  foroea  atrlTe  for  maa* 
tery  over  man's  mind. 

Many  times  It  seems  that  only  the  mate- 
rial things  In  life  are  of  any  Importance. 
A  nation  must  amass  great  wealth  and 
moimt  tremendous  power.  Those  who  can 
contribute  moet  to  the  derelopment  of  that 
wealth  and  power  aeem  to  be  the  favored 
few.  Often  tbe  condition  of  the  poor  and 
the  humble  is  ccmipletely  Ignored  in  the  mad 
rush,  tinder  the  tcntured  slogan  "First  things 
flrst.- 

Varlous  economic  and  political  Ideologies 
are  set  forth,  each  one  couched  In  the  lan- 
guage considered  Ideal  for  selUiig  to  the 
body  politic.  Cynical  hypocrites  talk  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  and  equal  opportxmity 
while  their  every  day  conduct  Indicates  they 
have  but  one  standard  and  that  Is  identified 
by  the  dollar  sign. 

Adding  to  oxu  dally  confusion,  we  fre- 
quently have  powerful  advocates  rushing 
onto  the  scene,  presenting  their  causes  un- 
der the  beet  passible  dramatic  clrctmutances. 
Never  stopping  to  weigh  the  fpcts,  many  peo- 
ple, carried  away  by  emotion,  rush  to  the 
support  or  condemnation  of  such  an  advo- 
cate. Prominent  flguree  beccnne  Involved  in 
bitter  debate  and  the  personalities  of  the 
adversaries  come  to  dominate  our  thinking. 
The  essential  principles  invcdved  are  kmt 
sight  of. 

Tou  graduates  of  St.  Xavler's  have  been 
given  the  basis  for  a  balance  of  intellect 
which  should  enable  you  to  make  calm  deci- 
sions. Tou  have  been  taught  the  virtue  of 
Christian  charity,  the  importance  of  truth, 
the  value  of  reason. 

In  political  life.  If  such  should  be  your 
bent,  you  would  possess  the  ability  to  re- 
main calm  when  all  about  you  became  hys- 
terical. I  believe  you  would  have  the  courage 
to  demand  all  the  facts,  and  having  all  the 
facts,  you  would  place  them  over  against  the 
sound  Catholic  principles  you  have  ab- 
sorbed here  and  thus  reach  an  intelligent 
decision. 

Yes;  there  is  ample  opportunity.  Tou 
need  not  be  condemned  to  the  monotonous 
routine  of  a  dally  life  without  Inspiration, 
without  a  goal. 

Find  the  field  tn  which  you  believe  your 
talents  can  best  be  put  to  use.  Sxamlne  the 
leadership  being  provided  In  this  field — and 
If  it  Is  not  entirely  to  your  satisfaction,  re- 
solve, with  the  help  of  Ood,  to  be  Its  leader. 

Remember  always  that  In  this  life  you 
cant  get  something  for  nothing.  Tour  re- 
ward, both  in  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes 
with  a  }ob  well  done  and  In  the  material 
things  of  life  you  amass,  will  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  effort  which  you  put  forth. 

Seek  out  the  right  always,  and  once  hav- 
ing arrived  at  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
right,  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions 
and  stand  against  all  the  world  If  need  be, 
In  your  insistence  that  right  must  prevail. 

Never  jjermlt  yourself  to  enjoy  tbe  luxury 
of  discouragement. 

Recall,  when  you  need  oourage,  the  fate 
that  might  have  been  St.  Xavler's,  had  tbe 
good  sisters  been  timid  or  afraid.  Although 
appealed  to,  for  the  good  of  the  eommunity, 
to  leave  Providence,  and  thus  bow  to  the 
bitter  hatred  which  had  brought  the  prom- 
ise to  bum  their  convent,  those  sisters,  with 
faith  in  Ood  and  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
they  had  a  Divine  mission  to  perform  here, 
stood  their  ground.  There  was  no  fire  and 
you  young  ladles  add  another  band  of  Jewels 
to  the  crowns  of  tboee  slstm  who  made  this 
day  poaalble. 

Let  the  fire  of  seel  which  was  theirs  bum 
Into  your  hearts,  and  let  It  be  tbe  tnsptar*- 
tlon  for  building  an  exoeOeiit  Bfe.  devoted 
to  OkJd  and  country.    Mever  let  that  flie  die. 

Bomcr  qieaks  of  oae  "who,  dweiUng  tat  tbe 
distant  fields,  wlthoat  a  nrighbor  near  him. 


hides  a  bamlac  atkk  tai  tbe  dartc  . 

keeping  earefiUIy  the  seeds  oi'  fire  alive,  lest, 
on  his  rettim,  to  light  his  hearth,  he  must 
bring  fire  from  afar." 

Pray  Ood  you  wIU  never  be  eompelled, 
because  of  wasted  years  and  wasted  efforts, 
to  hack  your  way  br^ck  to  ttie  side  of  right 
and  truth,  hteglng  t'X  a  aperk  to  light  your 
way. 

Tomorrow  is  yours.  I  hope  your  days  will 
always  be  happy  and  that  the  good  Lord 
will  shower  upon  you  all  th«  blessings  he 
can  bestow.  But  above  all  eh«,  I  hope  you 
leave  here  with  the  strength  of  character 
to  face  whatever  the  future  brings,  with 
courage  and  fortitude. 

Happiness,  prosperity,  even  fame  can  be 
yours— If  you  will  it. 

The  declining  years  of  youi-  life  can  be 
filled  to  overflowing  with  peace  and  content- 
ment. If  you  are  able  to  look  back  on  no 
wasted  time — no  wasted  talents. 

I  recall  reading  the  poet's  lines  about 
Caesar,  who  had  tarried  too  long  In  Egypt. 
As  his  ship  sailed  toward  Etome,  Caessr  was 
seen  weeping  as  he  looked  back  en  the  fading 
shore  line. 

The  poet  says : 
•Twaa  not  for  loss  of  love  he  wept; 
But  for  a  tryst  with  greatness,  never  kept." 

CoiacEMcncsifT  Essat  or  Joan  Mabix  Kank, 
St.  Feancs  XAvna  Acadkmt.  Pbovidxmck, 
R.  1. 

Your  Excellency,  our  Most  Etorerend  Bish- 
op, Your  Excellency  the  Governor,  Yoiir 
Honor  Congressman  Fogarty,  Reverend 
Fathers,  honored  guests.  sistfTs,  parents, 
classmates,  and  friends,  welcomsl  With  Joy 
and  pride,  I  extend  to  you.  In  liehalf  of  the 
class  of  1851  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the 
centennial  commencement  oi  St.  Francis 
Xavler  Academy.  Yes.  for  Juct  100  years, 
thousands  of  young  women  have  received 
from  this  academy  a  diploma  signifying  the 
successful  achievement  of  4  years  of  high 
schooL  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  your 
presence  here  this  morning,  an  encourage- 
ment and  privilege  for  our  243  f^aduatca. 

Especially  are  we  appreciative  of  the  pres- 
ence of  our  revered  leader  of  the  diocese. 
Your  Excellency,  our  Most  Reverend  Bishop. 
Your  coming  here  today  is  symlol  of  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  the  shephe-d  of  the  dio- 
cese from  Bishop  OTtelley's  diy  until  the 
present. 

It  Is  our  good  fortime.  too,  on  this  his- 
toric occasion,  to  wdeome  tte  Honorable 
John  Pocabtt,  United  States  Congre«man 
from  the  State  of  Rhode  lalaiid.  His  con- 
cern for  Catholic  education  Is  apparent  to 
his  countrymen  by  reason  of  hli  introducing 
the  Fogarty  bill  in  an  effort  to  amend  the 
proposals  regarding  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. More  particularly,  his  citations  of  St. 
Xavler^  winners  of  national  essay  contests 
and  their  essays  have  been  pi-lnted  In  the 
OoHGaassiONAL  Rbcuw,  a  permanent  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  PooABTT's  Interest  In  our  academy. 

A  stnoere  greeting,  too,  to  Els  Excellency, 
our  Ctovemor,  who  honors  \m  this  morning, 
to  our  pastors  imd  members  of  the  clergy 
whose  generous  encouragnneni;  and  support 
have  made  Catholic  hlgh-schcol  training  a 
reality  for  tn. 

A  final  word  of  warmest  wf  Icome  to  our 
beloved  teachers  and  parents  who  have  made 
generous  sacrtflces  that  we  might  learn  the 
Christian  way  of  Ufe. 

Ihat  way  of  life,  we  hsve  biien  taught.  Is 
fund  amen  taUy  rooted  in  chattty.  Mindful 
of  thla,  our  dsee  has  adopted  as  Its  motto 
those  worda  of  St.  Jdbn.  T^et  tis  not  love  In 
word  nor  In  toogne,  but  tn  deed  and  tn 
tmth."  In  otlMr  words,  we  alai  to  give  more 
than  Up  aerTlee  to  mlUtant  Chrtsttantty. 
■nent  meaoe  that  sow  we  shall 
to  abow  that  oar  nantal  trtfntaag  has 
produced  etfOBg  convtettope.  We  shall  prove 
their  sincerity  in  deed.   Tbe  Isynote  of  oar 


bdaavlor  shall  be  action,  apostoiio  CathoUe 
•cttan. 

So  often  have  we  heard  It  aald  that  hope 
ftsr  the  ftiture  Ilea  In  the  ytmth  of  today  that 
It  has  beoome  almost  Mrtflaiatle.  As  we  look 
about  us.  ezperlenoe  tends  to  strengthen  the 
statement. 

In  her  many  apparltlaia  during  the  past 
oenttuT,  our  lady  has  entrusted  young  people 
with  all-Important  cooamlsakma.  Catherlae 
Labours  was  only  a  postuduxt.  one  of  the 
youngest  members  ta  the  Sletars  of  Charity, 
when  Mary  began  to  teadk  her  the  role  of 
her  tmmaoilate  heart  tn  the  dr««d  days  to 
come.  To  young  Melanls  and  as»w«i«iT.  xb» 
queen  of  heaven  confided  secrets  at  La  Salette 
and  continued  her  mesaage  to  the  human 
race,  asldng  for  {vayara  and  penanoe.  To 
promulgate  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
conception,  ahe  appeared  radiantly  beautiful 
to  little  Bemadette  of  Lourdea,  oaaunlasi<m- 
Ing  tbe  child  with  a  glganUc  task.  More 
recently,  her  message  of  prayer  and  penanoe 
at  Patima  was  transmitted  through  three 
children.  By  thetr  ordinar.-  daUy  dutisa. 
prayer,  and  sacrifices  they  were  to  help  save 
sinners.  Yes,  Mary,  the  symbol  of  hope,  has 
Identified  her  cau  e  with  youth. 

Nor  is  It  my  purpose  to  underestimate  the 
tmpcrtnnee  of  adults  as  apostlce  for  <dirt»- 
tlanity.  It  la  simply  to  stress  here  today  to 
a  group  of  young  wooken  about  to  take  thrtr 
places  in  society  that  their  youth  and  ines- 
perienoe  are  no  deterrents  to  praetletttg  the 
word  of  God  in  deed  and  in  truth.  The  days 
<rf  their  youth  are  all-Important  in  the  ey«a 
of  God.  Christ  has  made  known  uxunlst^- 
ably  through  the  mouth  of  His  infaiMh^t 
popes,  how  tremendously  Important  Is  the 
role  of  youth.  The  vmerable  and  the  beau- 
tiful  Pius  X  allowed  children  to  be  nourlalied 
by  the  strengthening  food  of  the  Eucharist, 
"Young  p»opi».  you  are  our  coworkers.  The 
Vicar  of  Christ  demands  of  you  your  col- 
laboration." were  ringing  words  of  Ajpe 
Pius  XI.  Our  glorknisly  rslgning  Plus  xn 
calls  himself  the  pope  of  youth.  "The  ftiture 
belongs  to  youth,"  he  m>in*»iM  "hut  youth 
will  have  to  oon<itier  and  to  dominate  It. 
Even  a  few  minutes  can  decide  the  vletary. 
The  time  for  reflection  anu  r'T^T'tng  Is  past. 
Now  is  the  time  for  action." 

"Youth  will  have  to  eonquer  and  to 
dominate."  The  gauntlet  haa  been  thrown 
at  its  feet  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
time.  Can  youi«  people  meet  that  chal- 
lenge? History  proves  that  they  can.  Psr- 
haps  time  are  no  more  cogent  •^^mpli^  any- 
where to  be  found  than  among  members  of 
one  of  the  youngest  sisterhoods  in  the  world, 
our  own  Sisters  of  Meroy.  Tbe  Institute  la 
only  lao  years  old.  young  In  tbe  history  of 
the  church.  Yet  today  It  numbers  as/)00 
members,  seoood  largest  eangregation  of 
women  in  tbe  world.  Growth  Is  evidenoe 
of  a  young,  vigorous.  hs*lthy  organism. 
Religious  women  tn  000  convents  In  the 
United  States  serve  Catholic  youth  tn  our 
glorious  country.  Mercy  Is  the  work  of  a 
youthful  organism  In  behalf  ot  youth. 

Prom  its  Inc^Ttlon  in  1831.  Catherine  Me- 
Auley,  fotmdress  of  the  BIsten  of  Marcy,  eaw 
that  Improvament  of  aodal.  eoononido  and 
religions  conditions  eonid  come  only  from 
tralnins  of  the  young. 

In  1837,  31  years  before  the  Oommunlet 
Manifesto  of  Karl  Man.  A«  had  opened  her 
first  school  and  hrane  for  young  women  at 
Baggott  Street,  Dublin.  By  far  the  greater 
majority  of  women  who  offered  to  help  lam  to 
care  for  the  poor  and  skk,  and  to  teach  the 
Ignorant  were  girls  m  their  late  teens  and 
eerly  twenties.  Prom  a  natural  standpoint, 
perhaps  It  was  the  newnea  of  the  organtea 
tkm  which  appealed  to  them,  for  Catliarfna 
MCAuley^  Stoters  of  Matey  were  one  at  tbm 
fiBst  who  became  memben  of  an  tatsgiatlon 
of  women  who  ware  not  dotsterad.  But  tai 
iwn  ever  enlarging  spbare,  they 

rktaig  p'w^M'g  the  meeeee.  efiQeattng 
Chrlrt.    Mother  MeAuley  was  forced  to 
pend  upon  very  young  women  to  open 
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iTvnts  tn  IrtUnd.  wad  to  nun*  tb« 
:  tfurUaf  Um  cholera  epldnnlc.  Her  young 
to  tlM  occMlan  glortauaty. 
the  call  eam*  trom  America,  thee* 
yottBC  attiun  answered  It  macnantmoiiely. 
Led  by  Motber  Praacls  Xavler  Warde.  one  of 
Catberfne  McAuley'a  youfiffeet  and  most 
traetad  ei^erlots.  tboee  first  youttif  ul  SLsters 
antrad  ta  Amertea  in  1948.  rcrced  by  bigotry 
ujelelllMil  in  the  Know^Notber  Morement 
to  appear  ta  public  dreeaed  In  eeeular  clothes. 
tbey  snraty  abowad  tbe  deptb  and  sincerity  of 
of  Ood  nn  deed  and  in  tnitb." 
In  tbe  New  Cngland  States,  these  Sisters 
mffti*^^  rs^nied.  openly  attacked 
TIM  dnuaa  of  the  scene  played  on  tbe  very 
•pot  wbare  this  academy  now  stands  psies 
Into  tnalfnllleanoe  when  one  reflects  on  the 
Importance  of  the  issue.  A  pale 
ttfbted  tbe  angry  faces  of  rioters,  se- 
at tbe  comer  of  Broad  and  Clavericlc 
aa  tbey  threatened  to  blow  up  St. 
Xavtar^  OoDvent  and  Acadony  on  that  eveat- 
fttl  nlfbt  tn  18B5.  Tbese  young  religious 
WOBMI.  fftdng  the  poasibUity  of  death,  of- 
fivad  thrtr  IlTsa,  if  need  be.  to  be  sacrificed  on 
tha  altar  of  Cbrirtlan  education  of  youth. 
Tou  know  the  story.  Gallant  Catholic  Isy- 
BMn  dafendart  the  sisters,  the  crowd  dls- 
yail  8t.  Xavier's  and  all  that  it  stood 
tor  ware  lart  intact.  But  the  slgn'Ocance  of 
that  trtompta  bad  a  deep  meaning  for  Cath- 
ode adinaltiiii  all  ova*  New  England.  This 
tbe  test  casM.  The  courage  of 
I  Snt  young  8tst«rs  tn  remaining  firm  In 
tlia  faea  of  viotent  opposition  had  its  effect. 
i  tide  bad  turned.  Though  opposition  re- 
it  gradually  decreased  as  bigotry 
vm  way  to  tha  gracious,  kindly,  and  per- 
works  of  mercy  carried  on  by  those 
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traveled  westward,  to  Pittsburgh. 
uppu  tunlttaa  aroae  for  youth  to  prove 
Its  worth,  to  inereaae  its  faith  and  love,  to 
maalfest  its  courage.  Then  when  Mother 
XaTtar  Wards  brought  her  Sisttfs  to  Chicago 
to  open  their  first  foundation  there,  she 
Btort  have  thrilled  to  see  how  these  young 
and  accepted  conditions  there. 
bar  youthful  companions  were  dls- 
mayad  at  the  KmeUneas  of  Chicago,  then  only 
a  sprawltng  frontier  town.  As  they  trudged 
along  tha  pine  sidewalks  they  miist  have  been 
joat  a  bit  frlgbtenad  at  the  strange  faces  of 
longshoremen,  canal  diggers, 
man.  perhapa  even  Indians. 
tlM  btebop  fait  pity  for  these  young  wo- 
fadng  tha  poveity  and  crudity  of  the 
But  again,  youth  measured  up  to  what 
—a  iidail  (rf  them.  The  gaiety,  inge- 
BUtty.  and  eovraga  of  the  first  Sisters  of 
Mnvy  ta  Chicago  is  surely  a  high  tribute  not 
only  to  tbalr  own  strong  wills  but  to  the 
Maalar  who  strengthened  and  gave  Joy  to 
tbalr  yooth.  Tbe  flourlahlng  condition  of 
tlia  tsorks  of  Btsrey  throughout  our  Nation  Is 
proof  poBltlva  at  tha  solidity  of  the  founda- 
ttona  laid  by  our  early  pioneer  Sisters. 

Today  ••  yaatatday,  young  hands,  youth- 
ful haarto  and  mlnda  stretch  out,  and  young 
waiMB  ta  large  niunbers  gladly  Join  the 
tanka  ct  tba  Staters  of  Mercy.  Sileatly  the 
aslglitf  work  novaa  forward,  oooatantly  re- 
latoread  by  young  women  eagar  to  carry  on 
tbe  works  at  mercy.  Inspiration  la  never 
fat.  though  youth  grows  old  in  the 
at  tha  Maalar.  tha  qualities  of  youth 
lajoind  Ba  taaart. 

foaUtlaa  are  oun  now.  While  the 
of  youth  smUea  on  our  Uvea,  we 
Ml  tham  In  tha  great  eauaa  of  Uv- 
iBg  Ohrlrtlaolty  la  Ita  fullnasa.  My  final 
SMaiC*  to  you,  etaaa  at  IMl.  la  one  that 
B— W  wta  has*  baan  given  hf  Mother 
Warta  to  that  flrst  graduating  daas. 
fom  tatth  a  vital  part  of  your  whole 
lUm,  *X0W  aol  oaly  In  word  nor  in  tongue 
IB  4md  aad  la  truth.  Tha  future  be- 
ta yon.  baft  yov  vUl  hava  to  eonquar 
It.  Hbm  for  raflactlon  and 
la   tha  tlma  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIrOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE?rr.\TIVES 
ThuTsday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  present  hearings  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  some  vei-y  reveal- 
ing facts  have  been  pre.senled  about  the 
abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  re:u 
control  and  the  effects  of  these  abuses 
upon  the  small-property  owner.  One  of 
the  most  significant  was  the  foUowir;-: 
statement  by  G.  G.  Bauman,  of  the 
Small -Property  Owners  League  of  Lcs 
Angeles.  Calif.,  who  cited  case  histories 
as  evidence  of  these  abuses,  and  I  am 
including  this  statement  in  the  Record 
to  bring  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congre.ss : 
Bkhind  thi  Los  AsoeiLs  3tort — The  rf.\i.\Li. 

PSOPTSTT  OWNXS  U.NDEK  Rr.VT  CONTROL 

On  July  28,  195<:\  the  city  council  nf  L  s 
Angeles,  CaJiT  ,  a'ter  a  public  he.iring. 
adopted  a  resolution  finding  thar  there  no 
longer  existed  Ruch  a  shcrtaaie  in  rental  hous- 
ing accommodations  as  to  require  rent  cf  ti- 
trol  In  this  city.  In  so  doing  doing  It  be- 
came the  first  an  J  only  one  of  the  very  larg<? 
metrop»olltan  areas  In  the  United  States  to 
take  this  step.     vVhy'' 

When  the  city  council  voted  for  decontrol 
the  Housing  Expediter  resorted  to  every  trick. 
device,  and  subterfuge  which  he  and  his 
cohorts  could  concoct,  Including  collusive 
law  suits  3.000  miles  away,  to  block  this  step 
However,  the  indl'jnition  cf  an  aroused  and 
shocked  citizenry  wouldn't  take  the  Expe- 
diter's "No"  and  pressed  the  matfer  unnl 
on  December  20,  1950.  decontrol  of  Los  An- 
geles was  attained.  Why  did  the  clti74=Tiry 
of  this  particular  community  rise  up  to  fight 
the  rent,  czar? 

The  answer  to  this  and  the  preceding  quo*. 
tlon,  we  believe,  will  be  found  in  the  fa  t 
that  there  are  thou<^nds  of  small-pn^pt>r'y 
owners,  small  landlords.  In  this  ct>mmunity  - 
perhaps  more  than  In  any  other  area  in  the 
cotmtry.  Their  experience  under  rent  con- 
trol brought  forth  a  rebirth  of  the  spirit  ^if 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  They  had  had  em  vii;h 
But  let  us  look  at  the  smaK-property  uwi.er 
under  rent  control  In  Los  .\n:^eles 

ABCSZD   WTTHOUT    REASON    CKTSK 

For  the  most  part  the  small  landlord  cou'.d 
not  afford  to  employ  repre>sentatives  to  ir.tcr- 
ceda  f or  him  at  the  rent  otBce  Consequent- 
ly, he  went  himself  to  the  area  rent  ufflce 
whenever  he  sought  adjustment  or  gener.»l 
information  In  regard  to  his  property  In- 
stead of  being  serviced  by  an  untiased  neu- 
tral agency  endeavoring  to  equitably  adn\in- 
ister  the  laws,  the  property  owner  found 
that  he  was  subjected  to  Insults.  dU-sciur- 
tesy,  and  for  the  most  part  treated  a.'?  thoUi;h 
he  were  on  probation  under  the  surveillance 
of  a  Tindlcative  conqueror 

Illustrative  of  such  conduct  Is  the  ca.se  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jensen  who  purchased  a  home 
on  Logan  Street  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs  Jensen 
went  to  the  local  rent  ufflce  to  request  a  form 
with  which  to  apply  for  a  certificate  to  get 
)n  of  the  house  from  tenants  then  in 
lion.  She  was  curtly  told  by  the  man 
at  the  counter,  "Who  the  devU  do  you  think 
you  are  that  you  hare  a  right  to  buy  a  house 
•ZMi  put  someone  out  to  live  in  It  yourself? 
Tou  eanoot  hare  a  form."  She  got  a  form 
all  right,  but  through  an  attorney  and  not 
at  the  rant  ofllce. 


There  was  one  set  of  rules  f<  r  tenants, 
another  for  property  owners.  Wh  ;re  a  land- 
lord failed  to  file  a  registration  statement 
at  the  time  of  rental,  regardless  )f  the  clr- 
cum.5tances.  the  rent  office  reduce!  the  rent 
retroactively  to  the  date  of  such  f  rst  rental. 
No  surh  retroactivity,  however,  could  be 
otitaired  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  In  cases 
wl^.ere  he  had  Improved  his  property  or  con- 
verted It  from  unfurnished  to  furnished 
hit  had  Inadvertently  delayed  In  ;  equssting 
an  adjustment.  In  such  case  If  a  tomplaint 
fcir  overcharge  was  made  covering  the  time 
prior  to  his  application  for  adjustment  no 
consideration  could  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  Improvements  had  been  made  or  that 
'-.<■  place  was  now  furnished.  i:e  simply 
paid  without  recourse. 

The  unalterable  rule  of  the  area  -ent  ofllce 
r.:»s  to  reduce  the  rental  rate  for  wlilch  xinita 
^f'Tc  first  rented  after  the  maxirium  rent 
dnte  This  rule  was  applied  arbtt  arlly  and 
without  regard  to  the  rental  valie  of  the 
jiremlses  or  of  comparable  accominodatlons 
In  the  area  A  typical  applicaticn  of  this 
rule  Is  found  in  the  case  of  a  widow  who, 
after  her  husband  passed  away  In  1  )49  rented 
her  six-room  home  on  Mayberry  Stre«t  in 
Los  Angeles  for  t60  per  month  an!  went  to 
live  with  her  relatives.  Her  ren ;  was  re- 
el; red  by  the  rent  oflBce  to  $40  p^r  month. 
rU though  a  ■ros.s  the  street  from  1  his  house 
a  converted  one-car  gtirage  with  a  cement 
fi  v)r  and  containing  a  portable  still  shower 
rented  for  890  per  month. 

The  compliance  section  of  the  Lm  Angeles 
rent  office  subjected  the  small-property  owner 
t"  threats.  Intimidation  and  vcrbt  1  abuse  in 
their  attempt  to  extract  or  extor'  penalties 
v.liere  no  penalties  were  due.  Tlils  section 
.•seemed  to  take  particular  delight  In  fright- 
erlng  and  abusing  women  property  owners. 
The  personnel  In  this  section  cared  little 
a'^'nit  equities  in  the  matters  before  them. 
Their  theme  was  "pay  triple"  or  "pay  double" 
(in  cases  of  alleged  overcharges)  or  we  will 
put  you  In  Jail,  take  your  property,  and 
a.-'^e.ss  attorney  fees  against  you. 

Typical  of  the  conduct  of  thli  section  Is 
the  case  of  Vera  Griffin  who  when  she 
appeared  before  a  compliance  negotiator  was 
h  lUchtlly  told  that  she  must  pay  M.OOO  im- 
mediately, that  he  didn't  care  what  the  facts 
were,  that  If  she  didn't  her  property  would 
be  taken  from  her,  she  would  be  dragged 
through  court  and  assessed  even  more  than 
that  plus  attorney  fees.  She  went  to  court. 
The  court  found — as  she  had  admitted— that 
there  was  technically  an  overcharge  but  that 
the  equities  were  all  in  her  favor  and  against 
the  Government,  that  the  overcharge  was 
$  !00.  not  13  000,  that  no  penalties  or  attor- 
ney fees  were  allowable. 

Applications  for  certificates  to  secure  pos- 
ses.slon  of  projjerty  were  denied  at  the  whim 
of  the  rent  officials  and  for  the  most  part 
without  reason  or  Justification.  A  simple 
le'ter  from  a  tenant  objection  to  an  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  or  an  adjustment  In 
rent  often  resulted  in  Its  denial  without  fur- 
ther consideration. 

iTrrrRrmrNcs  in  local  coukt  proceedings 

In  1947  (to  AprU  1949)  when  Ctongresa 
placed  the  determinatlcn  of  eviction  mat- 
ters In  the  hands  of  the  local  coxirta  the 
Rent  Office  still  endeavored  to  maintain  Its 
Iron  grasp  over  the  control  of  property.  Its 
rent  attorneys  frequented  the  munlcipjal 
courts  and  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  sought  to  Influence  the  courts 
against  the  property  owners  In  eviction  mat- 
ters, speaking  at  their  own  request  as  a  so- 
called  friend  of  the  court. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  the  plcttire. 
Where  the  Rent  Office  felt  that  In  some  par- 
ticular case  a  landlord  might  prevail  (or 
the  tenant  asked  their  help)  or  that  a  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  property  owner  might 
set  a  precedent  unfavorable  to  their  alanted 
administration  of  the  law.  they  enjoined 
tbe  landlard  from  prooeedlng  with  his  case 
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in  the  State  ootirt  by  a  United  Statea  Dis- 
trict Court  injunction.  This  was  done  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  tenant  was  repre- 
sented by  Independent  counsel,  that  the  case 
was  at  Issue  befcH-e  the  municl{Ml  court  and 
that  every  defense  which  could  be  raised 
was  raised  in  such  action. 

When  this  happened  the  small  property 
owner  threw  up  his  hands.  He  was  not 
financially  sble  to  fight  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  through  a  delayed  district  court  case 
merely  to  decide  whether  he  be  allowed  to 
proceed  with  an  eviction  suit  already  pend- 
ing tn  tbe  State  court.  Thus,  the  Bent  Of- 
fice succeeded  in  perpetuating  the  tenant  in 
occupancy  and  denying  to  the  property 
owner  acc^s  to  his  own  local  cotirts. 

srmirc  and  coNnrcATioit 

The  Rent  Office  consistently  ptirsued  a  pol- 
icy of  setting  renter  against  property  owner 
where  no  cause  or  reason  for  friction  pre- 
viously existed.  As  a  result  hundreds  of 
property  owners  locked  up  their  units  when 
a  vacancy  occurred  rather  than  erdure  the 
abuses  which  they  had  experienced  under 
the  stimulation  and  sanction  of  the  Rent 
Officials. 

A  typical  Illustration  of  the  practice  of  the 
rent  office  of  stimulating  strife  and  friction 
may  be  found  In  affidavits  of  tenants  James 
R.  Moyes.  Ruby  Keefer,  and  Louis  K  Surrett 
on  file  In  the  case  of  Woods  v.  Wheeler.  No. 
7856  W,  United  States  district  court  at  Los 
Angeles.  The  affidavits  of  tbese  tenants  set 
forth  that  without  invitation  they  were 
contracted  by  investigators  of  the  rent  of- 
fice who  '^y  intimidation  and  coercion  en- 
deavored to  secure  statements  from  them 
that  they  wera  dissatisfied  with  their  hous- 
ing and  that  they  had  been  overcharged. 
Some  were  insulted  when  they  refused  to 
sign  previously  prepared  statements  handed 
them  by  these  investigators.  These  affidavits 
set  out  that  these  gestapo  men  from  tbe 
rent  office  held  cell  meetings  among  the 
tenants  on  the  landlord's  premises  to  stir  up 
trouble  and  complaints  and  one  meeting  was 
presided  over  by  an  armed  representative  of 
the  rent  office. 

When  the  1949  amendments  to  the  Rent 
Control  Act  recontrolled  properties,  many 
small  property  owners  who  had  gone  to  greet 
expense  to  modernize  and  Improve  their 
properties  which  had  been  prevlotisly  decon- 
trolled lost  such  property  as  a  result  of  the 
confiscatory  celling  reimposed  by  the  rent 
office. 

The  fair  net  operating  return  formula 
provided  tn  the  rent  law  was  emasculated 
and  circumvented  by  the  rent  ofllce.  To  il- 
lustrate this  Is  the  case  of  Mr.  Robert  Pabet 
who  after  refiirnlshlng,  rtEdecorating  and  re- 
equipping  some  units  on  Coronado  Terrace 
In  Los  Angeles  for  rent  to  nurses  at  the 
nearby  hospital  at  the  rate  of  98  per  week, 
had  the  rate  cut  to  15.00  and  8530  per  week 
by  the  rent  office.  This  was  done  despite 
the  fact  that  his  actual  operating  cost — 
as  admitted  by  tbe  rent  office — was  $6M 
without  allowance  for  depreciation.  This 
liquidated  Mr.  Pabst  as  a  landlord. 

Owners  of  larger  properties  found  thst 
from  time  to  time  by  paying  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  Individuals  who  claimed  to 
have  Influence  and  knew  where  to  spread  the 
money  at  the  local  office,  got  desired  adjust- 
ments. The  small  property  owner  was  aware 
of  this  but  aside  from  his  mco^i  abhorrance 
of  the  practice  he  couldn't  aflcx-d  to  buy 
relief. 

Significant  to  the  small  property  owner 
was  the  fact  that  on  the  local  advisory  board 
In  Los  Angeles  there  waa  not  one  truly 
property  owner  representatlTe.  It  con- 
tained a  rigged  and  biaead  group,  apparently 
ever  ready  to  do  the  Kxpeditar'a  bidding. 

The  small  property  owner  found  that  rent 
control  meant  oonflscation,  that  it  was  in 
fact  "propwty"  ecmtrol;  that  under  It  he 
was  denied  freedom  of  ocmtraet:  that  be  wee 
required  to  aubeldize  persons  often  tn  better 
financial  condition  than  he:  that  it  was  ar- 


bltrarfly  and  vindictively  administered;  and 
that  his  tforts  to  secure  adjiistmento  and 
equity  were  met  with  abase,  sLander  and  i«- 
Jectlon.  This  waa  the  plight  of  the  smaU 
property  owner  imder  rent  contarol  In  Loe 
Angeles. 

wawn  or  vacamrwoL 

Five  months  after  decontrol  «nds  Lob  An- 
geles with  thotisands  of  repairited.  refurn- 
ished, clean  moderately  priced  housing  units 
for  rent.  Competition  has  brought  rents 
down.  Many  rents  are  below  that  which 
existed  under  rent  control.  Ilundreds  of 
units  are  offered  for  renU  below  $50  per 
month.  It  Is  now  necessary  to  fix  up  and  to 
advertise  to  even  rent  at  alL 

Among  the  small  landlords  tbiese  vacan- 
cies are  not  reflected  In  the  surveys  of  pro- 
fessional property  owner  associs.tlons.  The 
greater  part  of  these  small  landlords  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  membership  In  such  organ- 
izations and  thus  there  Is  no  accurate  count 
of  their  vacancies. 

One  barometer  to  vacancies,  to^rever.  can 
be  found  In  classified  ads  of  housing  for  rent. 
On  May  6.  1951,  there  was  In  excess  of  68 
percent  more  ads  of  housing  for  -ent  In  local 
newspapers  than  there  was  1  yesr  preriously 
under  rent  control. 

In  the  matter  of  evictions  the  rf cords  of 
the  municipal  coart  disclose  approximately 
the  same  ntunber  of  evlcdon  suits  as  were 
filed  1  year  previously  when  rentals  were  not 
only  under  control  but  certificates  were  re- 
quired In  most  csEes. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for 
furnishings  and  Improvements.  Craftsmen, 
tenants,  merchants  and  the  community  at 
large  has  benefited  from  the  elimination  of 
this  unnecessary  "police-state  apency."  The 
small-property  owner  has  his  pioperty  back 
and  shudders  at  the  thought  that  he  may 
again  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  and  confis- 
cation which  he  endured  under  i-ent  control. 


Tbe  CooBtry  Nee^  a  Ftrmutnt  Coa- 
{ressiimd  Conimsnoa  ob  EfidcBcy  and 
EcaMoiy  RcqioBsAlc  Ody  to  die  Coa- 
grest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R  REES 

or  KAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  mcluding  a  statement  I  delivered  to- 
day before  the  Senate  Qunmittee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments 
In  support  of  legislation  I  Introduced  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent Congressional  Commission  on 
Government  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chatnnan  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  appear 
before  this  dlstlngnlahed  enmmittee  which, 
has  aocompllahed  so  much  in  connection 
with  reorgsoiixing  and  reducing  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
emment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  commit- 
tee Is  conaidertng  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  operntUm  at  the  legidatlve  branch  oi 
the  Government.  X*tibllc  Law  601.  Seventy- 
ninth  Oongresa,  which  Is  etted  as  the  T^egiria- 
ttve  Beorganlaation  Act  at  1M6,  went  a  lony 
way  in  improving  the  leglelAtlve  taraach. 
Bowem',  the  Coaagreas  M  not  now  ecpilpfMd. 
even  under  the  piovliloiie  of  the  Legftfattve 
Beorganlsatlon  Act,  to  point  out  with  per> 


tleulartty  whereby  a  arare  eOeieDt  end  eoo> 
nomlcal  Qovemmeiit  aervtoe  can  be  provided 
at  ices  cost  to  the  texpt^rcTL 
(te  January  12  I  tntrodueed  H.  R.  14Qt, 

»feich  U  a  bUl  to  estmbUah  •  permaneat  Con- 
gressional Oommtasion  on  Oovemmeot  BB- 
dency  and  Economy  responsible  only  to  the 
Congress.  The  purpose  <tf  this  Commlaeioii 
would  be  to  keep  the  Congreee  advised  at 
all  times  with  respect  to  the  improper  and 
unnecessary  use  at  Federal  funds,  the  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  activities  and 
nonessential  PM««1  expendltttrea. 

The  Hix>ver  Commiseloa  an  the  organln- 
tlon  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  performed  an  outstanding  and  pio- 
neering servioe  by  fumishinc  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  with  rec<nnmenda- 
tlons  for  improving  the  opvatlons  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  was  eetlmated  that 
»4 .000.000.000  could  be  saved  by  fcdlowtng 
the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. After  the  Hoover  Commission  went 
out  of  existence,  the  Citiaens'  Commlttse 
for  the  Hoover  Beport.  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Robert  Johneon.  president  of 
Temple  University,  has  rendered  invaluable 
assistance  to  tbe  Congress  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  following  up 
tbe  recommendations  of  the  Hoover  C^m- 
mission.  However,  the  acUvltles  Tf  the  Cltl- 
sens'  Committee  are  restricted  and  the  Con- 
greas  cannot  require  the  Citiaens'  Ctnnmjttee 
to  engage  in  additional  studies  when  such 
work  is  clearly  necessary. 

Accordingly,  it  is  my  v1«w  that  the  Con- 
gresa  requires  the  servloes  of  an  agency  solely 
responsible  to  it  to  conduct  funcf;lons  and 
activities  ouUlned  in  my  bill.  H.  R.  1402. 

It  will  be  the  function  at  this  commis- 
sion, among  other  things,  to  advise  Congreee 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Cocunlasion  are 
carried  out  and  the  amount  at  the  nvings 
of  funds  and  manpower  which  would  be 
achieved. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Commta- 
Blon  IS  required  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  tbe  Ocmgreas  tn  January  of  each  year. 
This  report  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  a 
Etatement  regarding  Oovemmoit  fiscal  aad 
budgetary  policies,  specific  information,  data, 
studies,  and  reoommendatlona  relating  to 
ths  following:  Plivt.  aU  noneaaential  Federal 
expendituree:  second,  the  overUpptng  and 
duplication  of  Federal  funettons  and  activ- 
ities: third,  esceaslve  numbers  of  Federal 
personnel:  fcurth,  procuremmit  and  disposal 
of  Federal  property;  fifth.  Federal  peraonnei 
and  ulministrstlve  management  practlcea; 
sixth,  exercise  of  constttutlfHaal  or  statutory 
authority:  and  seventh,  speclfle  problems  re- 
lated to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  Commission 
from  time  to  time  by  any  Member  or  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

Thus  far  during  fiscal  year  1061,  which 
ends  June  90.  the  Congress  has  i4>proprtated 
in  excess  of  $77,000,000,000  to  carry  on  the 
functlcms  and  activities  of  our  Government. 
Notwithstanding  the  excees-proflts  tax  ap- 
proved by  the  Bighty-flrst  Cangress — effective 
July  1.  1050— apprtqiriatlons  for  Government 
expenditures  dtiring  this  fiscal  year  wiU  ex- 
ceed Federal  revenues  by  almost  833.000,- 
000.000. 

Reports  of  congreaslMuJ  eommlttees  dur-  * 
ing  the  war,  including  the  Truman  commit- 
tee, the  Byrd  committee,  and  the  tnvsegatlon 
subcommittee  of  the  Boose  Post  Ofllee  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  have  pc^nted  out 
how  Federal  funds  were  extravagantly  uiid 
or  spent  unneeesasrlty. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  majority 
party  recentty  pointed  out  that  nonmilltacy 
expouUturea  during  flacal  year  ISSl  will  be 
appraaimattfy  80,171  ^XMUXtO  compered  wttik 
tiJMljOOOjOO^  for  simile  parpoees  dortac 
UM6.  Senator  Hawr  F.  Bm,  who  li  vaft- 
venaUy  reeognlasd  as  an  outetanrting  cxpait 
In  govemosental  flacal  affaln.  has  reached 
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tiM  111— ^i>iwihl>  oondualon  that  the  Oovem- 
Bwnt  cmn  raduc*  nonmllltary  «xpcndltur«s 
by  MTCral  bUUons  of  dollan  during  the  com< 
lag  yw.     I   un  In  kccord  with  his  views. 

It  !■  alincwt  ImpoMlbte  to  reduce  Pederal 
«zp«ndltxtr««  In  any  sizable  amounts  without 
an  acaney  whoa«  sole  function  tt  Is  to  In- 
veatlcata  and  report  to  the  Coogrees  regard- 
ing UM  waste  of  Federal  funds.  Under  my 
proposal  tiM  Commission  on  Cksvenunent  Ef- 
ficlsDcy  and  Economy  would  be  cut  clear 
from  the  administrative  entanglements  of 
the  executive  braxurb  of  the  OovernmeDt.  It 
would  not  be  under  the  thumb  of  the  Presi- 
dent, th«  Bureau  o'  the  Budget,  or  other 
administration  advisers. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  departments 
iuul  agrades  have  recently  recognized  the 
mi— alTj  for  reorganizing  and  eliminating 
miner eaiirj  expenditures.  Many  of  these 
departments  have  employod  management 
•ngUMcrlng  firms.  Recently  I  conducted 
a  peraonai  Investigation  of  such  activities 
in  the  executive  branch  and  here  is  what 
I  fmind. 

A  aarkius  aspect  of  this  situation  Is  the 
tmdeacy  to  shift  managemeni  responsibiluy 
to  ao-calied  management  enjjineering  firms. 
One  Chicago  firm,  for  example,  has  had  at 
leaat  sts  management  con:ract3  durini;  the 
jMur  1950  totaling  three-fourths  of  a  million 
doUara.  On  two  of  such  contracts  which 
amount  to  •000.000  each  snd  which  are  cur- 
rently being  carried  out.  I  find  the  average 
payment  per  person  engaged  is  approxi- 
mately ta.OOO  per  man-month  or  936,000  per 
aan-yaar. 

On  another  contract  for  the  Air  Force.  I 
find  that  the  standard  payments  to  be  made 
wtn  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  man-month. 
On  another  contract  for  the  Department  of 
Defenee.  an  oOcer  of  th*  company  was  vir- 
tually aervlng,  and  still  is  as  far  as  I  know. 
M  an  oOcer  of  the  Management  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  fact,  I  was 
ahown  an  organization  chart  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  division  on  which  this  man  s 
name  appeared  as  an  official.  Here  is  a  man 
■arrlng  Ttrttially  as  a  Government  employee 
bat  drawing  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
■alary  ••  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

It  la  tinderstood.  of  cotirse.  that  private 
Indurtry  engagee  management  engineering 
flrma.  but  I  am  informed  that  all  large  or- 
ganiaatlons  mainUln  a  qualified  manage- 
ment organtxaUon  at  the  top  level.  This 
manatwrnent  organization  might  let  con- 
traeta  for  specific  Jobs  where  unusual  qual- 
tflffi^tfw^  are  required,  but  certainly  they 
•re  not  letting  contracts  in  the  amount  of 
Bwr*  than  one-half  million  dollars  to  con- 
duct eueta  extensive  surreyv. 

I  am  ear*  that  the  mcmt>ers  of  this  com- 
mlttae  can  recognise  at  once  a  number  of 
ImpUeatkma  of  sttch  a  situation.  However. 
X  wouM  like  to  enumerate  Jtist  a  few.  In 
tha  llrat  place,  we  are  creating  a  situation 
viMraby  paraonnel  ceilings,  both  as  to  sai- 
artae  and  niunber*.  may  be  circumvented  by 
eontraetlnff  for  personal  servlcm.  Secondly. 
«•  ai»  creating  a  situation  whereby  em- 
plOfMa  not  qualified  to  bold  top  manage- 
BMOt  poaltlone  may  contract  out  their 
raapooatbUtty.  ITilrd.  the  views  of  the  man- 
■gwixiif  firms  who  do  not  have  a  respon- 
stbUtty  for  results  are  used  when  eonven- 
'itnt  to  bring  out  points  with  regard  to  over- 
all poMclaa  Where  the  views  of  the  engi- 
asering  Arms  do  not  coincide  with  the  de- 
ilrs*  of  tlM  top  policy  planners  In  the  par- 
ticular dapartmant  eoncamed.  they  get  an- 
otlMr  aaglnearlng  firm  whose  news  will  con- 
form to  tiMtrs  and  only  quots  from  those 


Vior  mmpls.  uadar  the  Hoorsr  Commis- 
m  ▼Harana'  Administration  was  ex- 
bf  •  managsmant  firm.   Many  thlngi 
fatn%$A  out  wtth  which  the  Veterans* 
>tloB    did    not    ooaeur.     Subae- 
thay  amploysd  another  firm  paying 
ot  oear  •400,000,   apparently 


with  the  hope  that  they  would  come  uut 
with  some  views  that  would  counteract  the 
management  engineering  study  previously 
made. 

The  Defense  Department.  I  am  tild,  has 
a  number  of  mana^emer.t  eni?meerir.e  run- 
tracts  currently  being  carried  out.  Ont-  f.rai. 
the  Heller  Co..  within  the  past  2  years,  ha.-j 
had  contracts  totaling  nearly  a  million  J.  l- 
lars. 

I  am  cltln?  a  few  Instances  to  p'Uit  f  m'. 
what  a  bonanza  this  ccntractiiit!  :  p^-r- 
Bonal  servlc's  has  turned  out  to  be  :  r  a  ic-.v 
concerns. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  C'->ven:rv.e:.r..  w;-.h 
Its  2,000,000  employees,  should  be  able  !,..> 
find  at  least  a  hundred  err.pl  yees  who  are 
as  quallfled  as  the  empi.yefs  jf  the  man- 
agement engineering  c^Jiicc-riis.  who  are 
drawing  down  these  L-irge  sums  j'  money. 
and  operate  such  management  investiga- 
tions on  a  Governmpnt-wide  basis. 

The  manri?°mer.t  ir.vp'^tlg.'.tion  should  be 
done  at  a  high  level  and  if  the  Government 
is  golnz  to  have  such  pr.gir.'^erlni  services, 
the  results  of  the  studies  should  be  made 
available  to  all  and  shoMld  not  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  just  one  agency  who  may 
ca.st  it  aside  if  the  recommendations  do  not 
happen  to  meet  with  their  approval. 

I  conferred  with  one  person  In  charije  i  T  a 
management  engmecrme  ur.it  which  had  1'  t 
a  contract  for  ?330,0OO.  He  st.ited  that  If 
nothing  mere  came  out  ot  the  $350,000  than 
merely  the  suggestion  that  technical  maga- 
zines be  purchased  on  an  open  accouiit  with 
one  aeency  rather  than  processing  as  sub- 
scriptions Individually,  the  survey  would 
have  been  worth  while  Our  committee  made 
a  similar  recommendation  with  ret;ard  to 
the  cost  of  a  Governmer;t  a»:ei.cy  procuring 
Esquire  magazine,  wherein  tlie  paper  work 
to  process  the  sutascriptif  ;i  ca=t  many,  many 
times  the  subscription  cost  Our  committee 
insisted  upon  corrective  action  but  we  con- 
sidered this  as  merely  one  of  the  minor 
reommendations  of  the  committee  and  v.'>i 
worth  $350,X'0, 

The  chief  of  another  di\ision,  who  h.i.-;  let 
out  a  $600,000  contract  U)  a  managenier.t 
concern,  said  one  of  the  major  results  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  printing  of  that  de- 
partment. I  m.ide  a  study  more  than  6  years 
ago  In  which  I  poin*ed  ouz  that  printing  tor 
the  military  agencies  should  be  consolidated 
and  this  general  admitted  to  me  that  it  w  is 
because  of  my  .study  and  the  gr  unrl  >  rk 
that  had  been  laid  that  this  really  bt'Can.e 
Qi^e  of  their  first  recommendations. 

I  merely  ctte  these  examples  to  point  out 
that  If  Congress  was  given  the  ruht  lci:;d 
of  staff  they  can  produce  better  results  than 
Is  now  t)elng  done  with  many  ti.mes  as  much 
money  spent  In  the  Executive  Departments 
where  they  become  burdened  down  with  so 
much  red  tape,  individual  politics,  and  In- 
dividual ambitions. 

Congress  Is  responsible  to  the  peonle  f  r 
the  appropriation  and  allocation  of  :\i:  u 
to  the  agencies  of  Government  C  nitrp^s 
shoiiJd  know  how  and  where  the.'-e  e.xpenili- 
tures  are  made 

Congress,  through  the  vehicle  cf  my  bill, 
can  create  a  commission  tji  do  the  mana^'e- 
ment  job  for  a  fraction  of  the  amount  pres- 
ently being  expended  to  Individuals  a:.d  to 
management  engineering  firms,  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  questionable  procedures. 

Today  we  have  a  situation  In  the  Govern- 
ment where  congressional  committees,  man- 
agement engineering  ftrms.  and  other  orijanl- 
xations  have  spent,  and  are  now  spendinK. 
millions  of  dollars  making  investigations  and 
studlee  and  proposing  recommendations  for 
greater  economy  in  Government  operations. 
Tet,  their  recommendations  are  not  given 
proper  consideration  or  are  completely 
ignored  by  the  departments  and  agencies  la 
the  Executive  branch. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  all  recom- 
mandatloiu.  studies  and   reports  would   be 


consolidated  and  In  an  orderly  fashion. 
Recommendations  would  be  made  available 
to  appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  facilities  of  the  proposed  com- 
mission would  be  available  to  all  Members 
of  Congress,  many  of  whom  are  not  now 
furnished  sufficient  Information  to  vote  In- 
tel liirentiy  on  much  legislation  which  Is 
br:,uKht  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
fcjeiiate 

Mr  Chairman,  this  problem  with  which 
this  committee  Is  dealing  has  been  of  vital 
mncern  to  me  over  the  past  15  years  since 
r  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
alarmed  by  the  lack  of  Information  which 
IS  available  to  newly  elected  Members  who 
nuist  rely  upon  their  own  initiative  or  In- 
c<jmple*e  information  furnished  them  by 
some  of  the  executive  departments  and 
agencies,  too  much  of  which  Is  "double  talk," 

Experience  of  the  la^i  10  years  during 
which  the  expenditures  In  the  executive 
branch  have  Jumped  more  than  750  percent 
makes  it  imperative  that  Congress  take  im- 
medi.i'e  .steps  to  provide  itself  with  ade- 
fj  i.ite  lacilities  for  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties i,r  the  Congress. 

It  Is  extremely  important  at  this  particu- 
lar time  that  we  have  the  highest  efficiency 
and  the  t'rtatest  economy  in  Gjvernment 
e.vpenditures.  especially  as  it  relates  to  ex- 
ptT.ditures  not  neces.sary  to  carry  out  the 
proi-rara  of  expanded  defense  of  our  country. 

The  commis.sion  under  my  proposed  meas- 
ure will  not  usvirp  the  powers  or  preroga- 
ti', es  uf  the  Congress.  It  will  be  completely 
subservient  to  its  wishes.  It  will  provide  an 
up-to-date,  mixlern.  and  effective  method  of 
preventing  waste,  eliminating  useless  expend- 
itures, and  securing  a  successful  and  effi- 
cient Government  m  ttis  period  of  national 
crisis. 

The  need  of  this  legislation  Is  further  em- 
phasized by  reason  of  our  present  situation 
with  respect  to  tne  Increase  In  Government 
employment  going  on  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  distinguished  Mem.bers  of  the 
-Senate.  Senator  Harrt  F,  Byrd.  of  Virginia. 
rh.urman  if  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduc- 
ti'n  (,f  Non-Essential  Federal  Spending,  has 
recently  called  attention  to  the  co<=t  of  the 
FedT.il  civilian  payroll  that  now  amounts  to 
88  300  00<,)  (X)0  a  year,  I  quote  from  his 
statement:  The  Increase  In  citizen  Job  hold- 
ers durine  April  was  at  the  rate  of  1,500  a 
d.iy  Seventy  Federal  agencies  reported  an 
ai;»rP2are  .nayroli  for  the  month  of  March  of 
*t'93  1.'35  000,  In  co.st,  as  in  number,  the  level 
now  has  reached  the  peak  of  World  War  II 
period  and  b^sth  are  mounting  daily.  For 
10  consecutive  months  civilian  employ- 
ment has  increased  an  average  of  more  than 
l.WXl  a  day. 

I  should  say  further  that  after  a  year  of 
crisis  In  this  country,  very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  reduce  nonessential  expendi- 
tures, 

Mr  Chairman,  In  my  Judgment,  legislation 
of  the  nature  which  I  have  outlined  should 
be  enacted  by  the  Congress  as  promptly  as 
possible. 


Badgeting  aad  Accoantinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 


OF  MASSACHUaai'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  June  11.  1951 
HERTER.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  renaarks.  I  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  inter- 
esting editorial  in  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  of  May  9.  1951. 


Tbe  editorlAl  dsmls  wllh  some  exewvU 
whldi  Smator  JoKir  h.  McCumur  re- 
cently asked  to  have  reprinted  in  the 
CoNOtcssiDiru.  Rkcoko  Appendix— -April 
26. 1951.  pa«e  A2384 — tittm  an  important 
article  Alice  in  Budget  Land,  l^  Her- 
man C.  Loefller.  ia  National  Tax  Journal 
of  March  1951.  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  EXpendi- 
tui'es  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  Mr.  Loelf- 
ler's  article  tackles  the  Alice-in-Wonder- 
land  confusion  of  budget  and  appropria- 
tion procedures  as  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  waning  of  Congress'  power 
of  the  purse.  I  urge  strongly  that  all 
of  us,  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
give  careful  attention  to  the  suggested 
improvements  in  our  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting procedures.  i 

The  Boston  Herald  editorial  follows: 

SZMSa    Uf   THZ   BXTOCIT 

At  a  time  when  the  national  spending  tap 
Is  tiu-ned  fuU  on.  It  is  probably  futile  to  con- 
cern ouraelves  overmuch  with  Incidental 
leakage.  While  billions  pour  out  for  a  de- 
fense program  superimposed  on  social -wel- 
fare-as-usual, the  mUllona  that  drip  away 
accidentally  are  hardly  missed. 

Tet.  In  the  )o3ag  run.  exceasive  spending 
can  be  curbed  only  by  effective  budgetary 
and  review  prooedurea.  And  Improving  those 
prooednrea  la  something  at  which  we  should 
constantly  work. 

Herman  C.  Loefller,  who  proved  hlmaeU  as 
effective  fiscal  watchdog  as  director  of  the 
Boston  Monielpal  Research  Bureau  a  decade 
a£  .  has  recently  eome  up  with  some  Inter- 
esting proposals  for  national  budget  r^orm. 
Long  associated  with  the  Btireau  of  the 
Budget  and  now  a  staff  expert  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive 
Departments,  he  la  primarily  Interested  at 
the  moment  In  increasing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  leglalatlve  check  on  Federal  spending. 

In  a  recent  article  for  the  National  Tax 
Jojmal  he  lights  on  "the  Alice-ln- Wonder- 
land conftision"  of  budget  and  appropriation 
jjTocetian  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  waning  of  Congress'  **power  of  the 
purse."  And  bs  attributes  the  "confusion'* 
chiefly  to  the  fact  tbat  under  current  prac- 
tice appropriations  are  related  not  to  actual 
expenditures  in  any  given  year  but  to  "obli- 
gations" for  ^^penditure  by  the  various  de- 
partments. 

Since  obligations  made  In  1  year  may 
normally  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  the  business  of  translating  a  pro- 
poeed  spending  program  into  annual  appro- 
priations is  fantastically  complicated.  One 
may  have  to  deduct  stuns  to  be  spent  cur- 
rently out  of  3-year-oId  ap{aY>prlattons,  and 
add  in  sums  not  for  expenditure  until  1  and 
3  years  hence.  This  means  a  single  year's 
api»oprlatlon  takes  into  accotmt  6  years' 
overlapping  spending. 

Mr.  Loefller's  way  out  of  this  nightmare 
would  be  to  cause  all  annual  appropriations 
and  all  unfulfilled  obligations  to  lapse  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Any  carry-over 
would  have  to  be  rebudgeted  and  reappro- 
prlated.  And  thus  approprtatlo&s  and  ex- 
penditures would  actually  be  brought  into 
balance. 

Departments  would  be  authortaed  to  set 
aside  reaeivea  fOr  the  payment  oT  tardy  bills 
on  goods  actually  received  and  setvicea  ac- 
tually rendered  during  the  fiscal  yesr.  And 
contract  authorlsatkms  for  multlyear  pro- 
grams would  still  be  made  with  the  prortao 
that  all  contracts  r.aaM  be  cootlncBut  on 
the  stae  <a  snceeastre  annual  approfstatkms. 
But  the  principle  of  annwaltty  would  b« 
firmly  eotaldlabed. 

If  these  proposals  are  not  all  new.  tbej  are 
forcefully  restated  bsrs  and  tleaene  the  most 


careful  wmsMaratkm  of  botJi  Otiti«ra*  and 
tlM  Bneuttve.  Boom  moacy  savti^B  woold 
be  lost  by  the  limttatkm  on  kmg-tann  con- 
tra^ oommtenanta.  bat  the  gains  In  uadet- 
standablltty  and  enf cnsabiUty  of  the  bodfst 
plan  would  mora  than  offset  them. 

And  anything  that  would  aid  In  the  re- 
astabUshment  of  mp»nt*tT-^  controls  Is  defi- 
nitely taking  tie  In  the  right  dtrectlon. 


A  SaaD  EvA  Imptttut  Esumfie  m  Main. 
Fi«e4Mi  wf  ImUn^nk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  cAUvoaxu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREI^NTA'nVBB 

Afonday,  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Humboldt  Standard,  published  at 
Eureka,  Calif.,  under  the  date  of  June  5, 
1951. 

Entitled  "The  Constitution  Punctions." 
the  editorial  accurately  reflects  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  rights  afforded 
American  citizens  under  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Constitution  .and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  is  based  upon  a  recent  rul- 
ing by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  declaring  that  radio  commer- 
cials as  broadcast  in  street  can  and 
biases  is  subJeetinK  passm^exs  to  forced 
listening  and  therefore  coostttute  a  vio- 
lation of  their  individual  rights. 

In  calling  tliis  to  your  attention.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  an  too  often  take  for 
granted  our  rights  and  privileges  as  in- 
dividuals, while  devoting  little  thought 
to  that  great  instnmsent  of  freeaaen — 
the  Constttuticm  of  the  United  States— 
which  provides  and  offers  the  means  for 
protecting  those  prerogatives.  Espe- 
cially in  these  troubled  times  when  free 
men  the  world  over  are  faced  with  the 
threat  of  enslavement  as  embodkd  in  the 
false  ideoiogies  d  commnnistte  and  so- 
cialistic schemes,  is  it  all  tbe  more  Im- 
portant that  we  do  xxii  lose  sight  of  our 
rights  as  Individuals. 

This  ruling  was  apparently  treated  as 
a  minor  Issue  in  view  of  what  is  termed 
major  problems  of  the  day.  But  it  is  not 
a  miiMff  issue — it  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  signffies  that,  despite  in- 
sidious attacks  on  our  Democracy,  the 
Tights  and  privileges  of  our  individual 
citizens  are  not  to  be  infringed  tqxm. 

The  editorial  in  mention  follows: 
TWB  CowariTUTKni  Wumctuimm 

Rormally  the  average  person  does  not  give 
a  good  deal  of  thotight  to  the  OoBsttttttlan 
or  the  BtU  of  lEUgbts.  Insofar  as  his  In- 
dlTldual  life  is  Qoneemed  except  In  rare 
Incidents  wtien  soaae  pcfsooal  prerogative  is 
infringed  upon  or  wbera  be  ctwmces  to  read 
or  hear  scsne  oomment  en  the  great  twin 
documents  that  coostttute  the  basis  of  our 
individual  liberty  and  freedom  d  'Uwogbt, 
phUaaophy.  and  action. 

Fbrefble  and  significant  reminder  that 
these  dociUMnts  guard  the  rights  of  tlis 
individual  at  all  ttmsa.  however,  awaiting 
only  invocation  iqxnt  sufldent  pronicatlon, 
mxuired  a  few  days  sgo  wlicn  a  Federal 
court  ruled  that  paopte  do  not  have  to  listen 


to  aoiaa  ttisy  do  not  irtaii  to 

waO.  that  attaoiits  to  force  tlian  to  do  ■» 

axe  entirely  unconatttotiooaL 

The  case  was  that  involving  Um 

of  radio  eanmercials  on  street  ears  and " 
In  the  cfty  of  Washington.  D.  C.  to  wlildl 
users  of  the  toanqiortatian  fadUtlss  hae* 
Mrtously  objaeted.  Three  fMaral  |"dgaa  la 
the  DIstrlot  of  Ootumbia  Court  at  *ppf  H 
ruled  that  the  commercials  that  btara  fortk 
from  loud  speakers  In  the  vehicles  of  ttos 
Capital  Transit  Co.  are  unconstltuttonal.  and 
that  they  vtolate  the  "Trcadom  of  attention." 
The  decision  lield  that  tlie  commercials  are 
nothh:ig  more  than  forted  ttstening.  which 
deprive  the  objecting  |iaas»ugtii  at  t&dr 
liberty  without  due  pf  ni  iiss  of  law. 

In  voicing  the  decision,  the  judges  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  breaking  new  ctm- 
stitutlonal  ground,  in  concocting  t*'\§  con- 
stitutional right  of  freedom  from  forced 
listening.  And  in  that  connection,  of  courae, 
there  is  noted  the  very  essence  of  the  Coo- 
stltutlon.  which  Is  not  necessarily  a  rigid 
document  limited  to  fnnctkmlng  within  the 
narrow  field  tliat  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  but  is  suSdently  broad  and  ti»ytiT<e 
to  apply  to  clianges  In  the  life  and  aumners 
of  a  Nation  as  the  years  progress,  bringing 
with  tliem  iMw  ideas  sad  innovations. 

It  is  Intoresttng  to  note  tiiat  the  Warhing- 
ton.  D.  C-.  case  lias  a  companion  Issue  m 
New  York  City  where  for  several  years  tlM 
Mew  Tofkcr  magaslne  haa  been  waging  a 
campaign  to  force  the  elimination  of  the 
music  snd  texiadcasU  that  have  been  forced 
upon  the  public  in  tlkat  dty's  vast  Gnmd 
Central  SUtion.  The  Hew  Yorker.  Indeed. 
has  Ijeen  tlie  leader  in  this  movcBMnt  for 
the  protectioo  of  the  Ustetier^  rights— which 
are  infringed  iqaon  for  the  very  good  mason 
that  the  listener  has  no  irsaiis  of  shuttlBg 
off  ttie  noise  or  deafening  his  ears  to  tha 
same. 

Also,  the  Waahlngton  decision  is  apt  to 
have  an  ectw  in  at  least  14  oth«  etUm  M. 
widely  scattered  parts  of  tbe  Nation  wtieta 
passengers  on  transit  vehicles  likewise  have 
been  forced  to  listen,  whsttasr  thay  like  It 
or  not.  including  Ctneinnatl.  St.  Louta.  Dee 
liolnes,  Taooma,  Ptttsbucgli.  Kansas  City, 
JacksfmvUls.  Fla,  and  Ttanton.  N.  J.  And 
no  doubt  there  are  many  others  in  which 
captive  audiences  have  bssa  subjected  to  the 
same  shnatlon. 

The  objection  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
commercials  and  the  music,  per  se.  ss  from 
the  fact  that  the  csfMtve  ttatener  has  no  al- 
temattve  bat  to  llstan.  Which  Is  wtoare  tfaa 
law  and  the  eourta,  as  well  as  the  indivUtaal. 
are  vitally  oonecmad.  Fntu^  it  Is  s  small 
Imoe.  coaqwrsd  to  many  others  of  tha  day. 
but  tt  does  represent  a  vletcry  for  indlvldttal 
freedom  and  tllnstntaa  the  sanctity  of  tha 
individual  cttlaen^  eanstftutionar  rights  sad 
prerogatlvea. 


EZTiaiSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 


IN  THB  BOOaE  OP  REFBiaENTATXVai 

Monday,  Jmme  11.  l»St 

Mr.  BLL8WOBTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
there  wW  never  be  a  tiater  famloe  la 
AxaerieaL  Take  tiw  word  of  tbe  Natiooli 
dean  of  forastry.  OoL  W.  B.  Oaneaej, 
tope  off  a  dtattngotatod  batt-ceataBcj 
reeraawortd 
tobeoom 
In  his  book.  Mvesta  and  Men.  whkh 
relewed  faf  Ooobieday  i(  Oo.  on  May 


rL^-* 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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IT.  Orteler  tells  the  story  of  the  50-year 
ttruRle  of  men  Uke  President  Theodore 
Rooaevelt.  Oifford  Pinchot.  and  othess 
to  bfing  (Htler  and  frugality  tnto  the  har- 
Tcsttnc  and  manacement  of  the  Na- 
tion's forests. 

Oreeiey  tells  of  his  own  dramatic 
break  with  Pinchot  OTcr  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral oootrol  of  all  forests  In  the  country. 
Be  is  modest  about  his  own  vast  influ- 
ence oo  prlTate  and  public  forest  land- 
owners during  the  last  quarter  century 
in  {womoClng  tree  farming.  Keep  Amer- 
ica Oreen.  Trees  for  America,  and  other 
great    iDdustrlal    and    public    forestry 


TormtB  and  Men  is  more  than  a  his- 
tory d  this  Nation's  acceptance  of  for- 
estry during  50  yiiars  of  enlightened 
flghtlog:  It  is  the  stcry  of  the  evangelical 
worlt  of  the  man  Oreeley  from  boy  for- 
to  the  dean  of  his  profession. 
's  book  is  destined  to  have 
tnftufiM.'e  on  bringing  togetlier 
vtth  dlrergent  philosophies  on 
important.  It  should  If  ad 
the  wsy  to  erm  greater  development  in 
iUan  during  the  next  half 


<!i  Hotb  la  a  reference  book  on  fores:ry 
wtttaout  eqaaL  It  is  weU  documemed 
with  fMti  oo  every  phase  of  forey:ry 
growth  mad  In  addition  is  packed  full  of 
aneedoteg.  incidents,  and  stories  of 
locfcn.  foresters,  rangers,  and  other  ji- 
ttiwHin  people  with  whom  Greeley  lias 
camm  In  eootact  in  the  course  of  his  life. 


Wkjia 


•fthcCkaaUbby? 


BCTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


Of  TBI 


Ur. 


HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUvoufu 
■OUSB  OP  REPRBBXRTATIVES 


.  Jime  11.  1951 


Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
a  Mil  to  create  a  select  com- 
Bttae  to  iBWMtigate  the  so-called  China 
At  that  time  I  placed  in  the  Rzc- 
•  a  ititrmfnt  as  to  why  I  beUeved  the 
dxmld  be  oiade  and  the 
of  aiKh  an  Investigation. 
SBoator  Mo«n,  of  Oregon,  has  raided 
gome  qoMtlons  in  regard  to  the  China 
lobbf  In  the  current  hearings  now  in 
la  the  Senate  In  the  MacArthur 
Last  week,  while  interrogating 
_  Acheson.  he  prefaced  his  re- 
marks vtth  a  cUtement  In  regard  to  al- 
lagatlnm  eoneemlng  the  existence  of  the 
Chioa  lobby.   Senator  Mobss  paints  out 
the  qpoMge  vfaieh  has  very  properly 
eecuiiwl  In  reject  to  Communist  prop- 
aganda la  thlc  country  and  caUs  atten- 
tion to  ttM  fact  that  if  there  has  been 
a  Jobiqr  vorklBg  the  oth«r  extreme  of 
the  jwipgganrta  Une.  it  has  not  received 
atmOar  attantten.   I  place  in  the  Racoao 
at  tlila  point  hits  statement  and  the  ques- 
tiona  propoanded  to  Secretary  Acheson: 


.    I  want  to 

tovM  stotMSMnt  In  ragard  to 

_   tlM  eatoteno*  at   % 

known  as  the  Cblaa  lobby 

you  qfUMtions  rtlatlv*  tbervto. 


X  would  Uke  to  say  for  the  record  that 
behind  the  sincere  differences  ot  opinion  in 
thl«  country  over   the  proper  course  of   the 

United  States  to  follow  In  China  there 'h^s 
existed  the  more  or  lea«  clandestine  strugKle 
between  two  extremist  groups,  each  repre- 
senting not  Americas  Interests  but  ^he  in- 
terests of  the  two  principal  contencJers  for 
power  In  the  Chinese  civil  war 

While  American  C'Trimuntsts  ar.d  'heir  fel- 
low travelers  have  ardentlv  bariced  "he  Chi- 
nese Communisr,8  ,i:id  snuKht  to  turn  Ameri- 
can public  and  ifflcial  opinion  In  fav  t  f 
Communist  ends  in  China  it  wiis  illered  'h  :': 
there  has  been  operating  at  the  -'ther  -x- 
treme  a  pmpaganda  and  pressure  er  u-> 
working  for  the  Nationalist  Chinese,  Ku-  - 
mintansr.  Chlansr  Kai-shek  Interesrs  Th.^ 
latter  group  is  generally  referred  *  ir.  *;.e 
American  press  as  the  China   lobby. 

Althoiigh  the  vicious  "-peratiins  of  the 
Ccmmunlats  have  been  widely  exposed  to 
some  extent,  but  I  believe  still  not  fully  .ir.d 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  -^f  a  rorrplete  dis- 
closure and  expose  of  Communl.st  \otlvities 
In  the  United  States  and  eu-<ewhere  tn  •  r.e 
world — there  never  has  been,  h^iwover  i 
thorough  public  Investigation  of  the  -  - 
called  China  lobby. 

crrxs    CNnTD    states    reports    or    soc.ng 

MCLIONS 

Yet  often  In  the  political  stnuijle  f  r 
domination  over  American  opinion  "he  be-^t 
InteresU  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  »o 
me.  have  been  lost  sight  of  m  the  ?moke 
•rsmg  from  the  behind-the-scenes  btittles 
of  these  two  seta  of  agents  in  the  United 
States,  representing  extreme  fj^ctions  m 
China. 

It  is  widely  alleged  that  the  China  lobby. 
or  pro-Chiang  group.  In  the  United  States 
has  for  several  years  been  conducting  a  vio- 
lent campaign  against  American  policies  In 
Cb^ia.  chiefly  by  charging  that  the  State 
Department,  and  especially  its  Far  Eastern 
Division.  Is  a  nest  of  Reds,  controlled  by 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers. 

These  charges  have  gone  along  the  'Ine 
that  the  State  Department  has  set  up  a  for- 
eign poUcy  m  Asia  contrary  to  'he  long-time 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  becau.se 
of  its  alleged  support  of  pro-Communist  in- 
terests In  China. 

In  addition,  it  is  believed  by  many  th.i!; 
the  China  lobby  has  been  especially  ictive  m 
presrurlng  Congress  for  flnaxicial.  eccnomic. 
And  military  aid  for  the  Chiang  regime  bo'h 
before  and  since  it  retired  to  Formosa 

It  is  beUeved  by  many  that  Chinese  indi- 
viduals related  to  the  Soong  family -M;?. 
Chiang  Kai-sheks  relatives — have  immeiist 
sums  of  money  cached  outside  Chinese  terri- 
tory, some  of  It  in  the  United  States  .^uIT.e 
of  it  In  European  countries  ami  m  Er.^l.iri.i, 
some  of  tt.  some  people  think,  in  s^-ju-h 
Africa,  and  some  in  South  America 

It  Is  rumored  that  T  V  S^jonz  himself  h  !.<? 
many  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  prominent  Nation- 
alist officials  and  generals  made  Jortu.ies  m 
graft  on  American  loans  pnd  ^rants-i:-.  a;  i 
during  and  since  the  war  against  Japan  It 
is  probably  reasonable  to  assume  that  some 
of  was  money  Is  being  used  to  finance  pr<  pa- 
ganda  and  similar  operations  in  the  United 
Slates  chiefly  to  promote  mure  monev  beiug 
given  to  Chlaiig  and  the  Chiang  forces 

This  suggests  to  some  a  closed  circuit  sf 
American  dollars  flowing  from  Congre»is  t,) 
tit*  Nationalists  and  back  again  in  the  f  irm 
of  lobbying  actlvliies  for  stUl  more  monty 
for  Chiang. 

It  Is  alleged  that  from  1348  to  1949  the 
Central  News  Agency,  a  wholly  owned  i:iatru- 
ment  of  tlie  Nationalist  Oovernmerit,  spent 
In  tlie  neighborhood  of  »6&4.(X>0.0OO  to  m- 
fiueace  A.-Qertcan  public  opinion 

In  Uarch  IMS.  tlu  counaelor  of  the 
ChiAMe  Embassy.  Chen  Chlhmal.  hired  Wil- 
liam J.  Goodwin  as  »  lobbyist  paid  by  the 


Natural  Resources  Commission  of  China,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Nationalist 
Government  of  China.  It  Is  alleged  that 
0>«xlwin's  contract  paid  him  $40,000  a  year. 

His  Job  called  for  interesting  American  in- 
vestors In  China.  Goodwin  switched  to  the 
Chinese  news  service  under  contract  starting 
July  7.  194i> 

His  new  Job  required  him  to  explain  to 
leaders  ot  thought  In  the  United  States,  and 
1!. eluding  Members  of  Congress,  the  danger 
of  the  C(-;mmuni8t  movement  to  the  .security 
of  the  United  States  and  conversely  to  urge 
C'  nfldence  in  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  and  to  seek  for  it  large  measures  of 
American  support  and  material  aid.  It  is 
rep<  rtert  that  he  received  $25,000  a  year  for 
thi.-;  work 

In  in  interview  with  Alfred  Friendly,  of 
fhe  Wa.shiri?ton  Post,  in  September  1549, 
G'd^m  said  he  had  converted  at  least  50 
C  :-.ar'-ssm,eri.  mostly  Senators,  to  his  way  of 
thinking  on  China  aid. 

He  .idded  m  a  confidential  whisper.  'China 
will  eet  anything  she  a.sked  for  "  reports 
Friendly  'China  is  bound  to  get  what  she 
wtr.t.s.  Ju.st  think  of  the  billboirda  next 
N  ve.mber  if  she  doesn't,"  Is  the  q  jote  from 
Frirndlys  story  of  his  interview  w.th  Good- 
w :  :\ 

T  V  S<Tong.  Chiang's  brother-1  i-law.  re- 
=  ;^ned  from  the  Kuomintang  rath<  r  than  go 
t.,.  Formosa,  it  was  announced  o  i  June  9. 
n50  Reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest 
m.i'r.  !n  the  w<jr!d.  he  left  China  s  lortly  be- 
fore the  gfnernment  fled  from  Canton  to 
N'.nklng.  late  m  1948.  At  that  tim  •  an  effort 
wa-  m.ide  to  have  him  donate  part  if  his  for- 
tune .5.'iid  to  be  scattered  in  banks  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  in  France,  North  aid  S<-)uth 
America,  and  South  Africa.  It  1 .  believed 
that  he  refused,  and  left  for  Hong  <ong.  and 
then  tnr  Fans.  He  is  now.  I  understand, 
living  m  the  United  States. 

WEALTH    TMtXIf    rROM    CHINA    RIPC  RTBD    BT 
COLUMNIST 

In  January  19.50.  Madame  Chianj;  ended  a 
I4-monrh  mission  to  the  United  States  to 
obtain  3upp<.'rt  in  a  military  missl  m  for  the 
Na'ir.aiists.  m  which  she  failed. 

EXjri.s  Flee^ion  wrote  In  the  Evenrig  Star  on 
J.inuary  16,  1950,  that  the  administration 
arsenals  are  crammed  with  facts  ibout  the 
e:.-ire  Chiang  circle;  who  they  are;  the 
*e\:'h  'hey  have  taken  from  China,  the 
•r'  oh.-  -.'.e  have  had  with  them.  "With  such 
ii  •>•  ry  :,hey  can  maite  a  telling  flgh'  if  pushed 
They  prefer  not  to."  she  wrote,  "be- 
c.ivi.^e  rhey  don't  want  to  lend  aid  and  com- 
r   r'  to  the  Reda,'* 

Nnw,  It  wu  reported  by  Robert  \!len  in  a 
story  in  194 J  which  he  wrote  for  the  press. 
and  I  qu'-:e 

"N'.ite.  deleted  :r'";m  the  white  pajjer.  as 
pub.:.sh<d.  Was  a  S'lite  Dep..rTme-i:  list  of 
M"-.  '1  hundri.'d  tr>p  Nationalist  oJ-icials  and 
<■■•'. '■:m<,  wh')  made  millions  gr  ifting  i.ni 
Ur.ited  States  aid  The  United  :;tates  au- 
•ii'Tit'es  kn  ,-.v  the  %nereab..iuts  of  the  secret 
t.-.nk  accounts  of  many  >^f  thes  ■  officials 
Thev  lire  m  London,  Pans,  Chi.  .i>;o.  New 
V  .-k.  ban  Francisco.  Manila,  and  Bank-k.ji. 
Certain  multimillionaire  National,  sta  in  the 
Uni'ed  S'aies  are  hu'hly  fe.irful  he  Trea.?- 
ury  m.iv  Iree^te  their  hcldini^s  Tl  o  Natij;:- 
a..-:  r.dve  demanded  the  return  of  ihese  pr.- 
v:i"p  :  Ttunes  " 

TVifii    I   quote   also    trem    Marqi  is    Child^ 
article  >jf  Miy  5,  19J0.  m  which  he  :  uys: 

Both  President  Truman  and  Sscretary  oi 
St.ife  Achescn  have  reaoluieiy  set  ihemse.vci 
awtaiTiSt  any  uivestikjHtion  of  the  so-cali-:d 
Nationalist  China  lui.'b".  Urging  lad  prcJ- 
dlnc  from  every  quarter  has  met  »ith  a  firm 
'No'  The  bcUet  is  th.>:  such  an  investiga- 
tion would  serve  chiefly  to  further  the  bitter 
controversy  now  focused  on  AmsriCin  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East.  Any  benjflts  from 
showing  the  sources  of  paid  propa  ;anda  and 
paid  pressures  would  be  purely  inc  dental. 
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"Ko  cmm  who  knew*  UTtlilnc  abost  the 
w»7  things  week  hoe  donlitt  that  a  pcwirful 
China  lobby  haa  teooght  cxtraordlDuy  m- 
fiuenoe  to  bew  an  Congresa  and  the  Kkecu- 
tlTe.  It  wcuJd  be  bard  to  find  anj  p^riMet 
in  dlplomatie  Yt3mtarj  for  the  agents  and 
diplomatic  representsUooa  of  a  fordgn  power 
exerting  such  prasorefl. 

"I'he  methods  lued.  eanaot.  of  ootirse,  be 
compared  with  those  of  Boailaa  cammn- 
nlsm.  since  Ruastan  commantem  worlcs  in 
each  country  throug^h  an  Intemai  cosspiraicy. 
NaUonaiiat  China  baa  used  the  techniques 
of  direct  intervention  on  a  scale  rarely  U 
ever  seen.  The  lobby  has  gained  adherents 
among  some  ex-Ccanmuntsts  In  America  who 
have  In  some  Instances  carried  over  into  this 
new  endeavor  the  conapiratlonal  fanaticism 
they  gave  to  communism. 

"Another  reason  for  opposing  a  congres- 
sional Inquiry  is  the  dliScuty — perliaps  ths 
Impcsalbility— of  digging  up  the  underlying 
facts.  That  is  porUcularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  sources  of  money,  wigh  nmr-'^^^ 
here  believe  that  Chinese  Nationalists  or 
members  cf  their  families  have  put  In  for- 
eign banics  considerably  over  a  half  bCllon 
dollars.  But  It  is  so  carefully  concealed  that 
It  could  hardly  be  traced  In  Swlas  and  New 
York  accounts  to  the  real  owners. 

"\  plane  lead  of  21  American  newspaper- 
men has  Just  left  for  Fonncsa  as  Invited 
guests  cf  the  Chinese  Central  News  Agency. 
The  news  agency  Is  subsidized  by  the  Na- 
tionalist GoTemment.  (BCarquis  Chllds  May 
5.  1950.)  •• 

Then  I  have  many  others,  and  one  other 
newspaper  story  tliat  I  want  to  cite  as  the 
foundation  for  the  first  question  I  want  to 
put  to  you. 

This  is  a  news  story  of  the  Washington 
Poet  by  Benjamin  Bradlee.  September  18, 
1949.  tinder  the  headline  '"Chiang  pays  lobby- 
ist here  to  get  funds — former  member  of 
Christian  Front  gets  135.000  Alary." 
Bradlee  writes; 

"The  Chinese  Nationalists  have  hired  a 
126.000-a-year  lobbyist  to  get  mere  money 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  to  sabotage  admin- 
istration plans  to  withhold  funds.  The  in- 
ternational-Influence man  te  'VTOIlam  J. 
Goodwin,  of  Boslyn.  N.  T.,  and  the  Metro-' 
pclltan  Club  In  Wsahlngton,  a  registered 
lobbyist  and  foreign  agent  with  a  stormy 
background  of  Wall  Street  finance.  Christ- 
ian JYont  activity.  Tuomany  Hail  politica« 
and  big-time  pubUc  relations. 

"In  less  than  a  years,  according  to  Justlos 
Department  records.  Goodwin  has  contracted 
for  §65,000  from  the  Nattonaliat  Government, 
fim  to  get  help  from  the  United  States,  then 
to  Influence  leaders  of  thought  and  urge 
them  to  approve  larger  measures  of  Amerlam 
support  and  material  aid. 

"With  this  money  Goodwin  has  giten  inti- 
mate dinners  in  Washington's  exclusive  clubs 
and  hotels  for  more  tlian  100  Members  of 
Congress.  He  has  campaigned  for  legisla- 
tors, even  wlille  registered  as  a  foreign, 
agent:  contributed  to  tlietr  campaigns,  and 
sent  some  of  them  flowers  and  at  least  on« 
a  congratulatory  prea^it." 
Senator  Wilbt.  "Wbo  was  that,  may  I  ask? 

SICaZTART  QtrZSTTOIISD  aSOUT  CHZITA  ItOBST 

Senator  Moaaa.  Good-win. 

"His  checks  for  entertainment  liave  rtu  as 
high  as  iMO."  (From  the  Washington  Post, 
by  Benjamin  Bradlee.  Sept.  18.  1940,  extract 

therefrom.) 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  may  I  say  that  I  hxn 
neves'  tiad  any  contact  or  conTenatlons  or 
experienee  in  any  way  with  any  person  sine* 
T  ixave  been  in  tba  Scnats  Uiat  would  Jus- 
tify my  saying  that  I  know  anything  about 
a  China  lobby  from  flrst-haad  omtaet  thera- 
with.  If  such  a  lobby  exists  But  I  do  feci, 
Ui.  Secretary,  that  there  has  been  so  mueli 
talk  about  the  Qiina  lobby,  so  much  has 
appeared  la  the  press  and  so  much  criti- 
cism has  been  hurled  at  you  and  the  Stat* 
Department  in  reelect  to  the  same,  as  some 
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<*  tl»se  artktes  I  have  quoted  fraos  IndO- 
cate  very  elearfy.  that  in  the  tioarm  at  thte 
hearing  an  opportunity  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Deparmemt  to  make  any 
statement  that  it  wishas  on  the  problem  at 
a  China  lobby,  if  one  extets.  That  to  why 
I  am  pursuing  this  line  of  questioning  this 
afternoon. 

My  first  general  question — and  I  will  be 
more  spedflc  later — my  first  general  ques- 
tion is  this:  Do  you  feel  that  the  broad  gen- 
eral account  In  respect  to  tlse  exlsteoce  of 
an  alleged  China  lobby  which  ts  set  forth 
In  the  statement  I  have  pxst  msde  for  tlie 
record,  and  In  which  statement  I  have  quoted 
from  newspaper  accounts  that  have  ap- 
peared in  tile  press  In  the  past,  sets  forth 
m  any  degree  whatsoever  a  factual  state- 
ment in  respect  to  the  exlsteiMie  of  what 
has  generally  been  refetieU  to  as  a  China 
lobby  whlcb  seeks  to  influence  the  policies 
o'  this  Government  in  respect  to  support  for 
the  Kattocaiist  Government  regime? 

Secretary  Acbkboh.  Senator  Moass,  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  I  do  or  do  not  feel  that  the  facts 
are  as  represented  in  thoee  rtatements. 

Since  you  notified  me  that  you  were  going 
to  go  tnto  this  subject,  I  have  asked  in  the 
Department  at  State  that  whate/er  mate- 
rial we  have  bearing  upon  ttie  poesibillty  at 
iUegal  or  improper  use  ot  funds  should  be 
collected  so  that  I  could  look  at  it.  I  am 
told  that  tt  has  been  collected,  but  I  have 
not  had  an  opporttmlty  to  look  at  it.  and 
I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  thing  tt  indicates 
at  alL 

I  am  told  that  for  the  most  part  this  ma- 
terial is  material  which  comes  in  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  affairs  from  some  other  agen- 
cies to  the  D^iartment  of  State  and  tliat 
it  is  very  fragmentary.  As  soon  as  I  can 
get  to  it  I  will  look  at  it. 

I  agree  with  wha*  Senator  UcMaBow  tiss 
said  and  wliat  I  gatlier  from  yaxa  remarks 
that  you  also  believe,  and  that  Is  that  If  thtfe 
is  any  improper  use  of  funds  to  Infltience  the 
foreign  policy  or  any  otiker  policy  of  the 
United  States  Govemment.  the  people  are 
entl-Ued  to  know  alwut  it.  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  they  should  know  about  it,  nT>^  that 
It  would  be  a  very  serious  anci  deleterious 
tiling  for  Xhm  United  SUtea  to  have  that 
happen. 

The  Department  of  State  is  not  the  agency 
wiiich  to  enlarged  by  law  with  fl ruling  out 
these  matters,  nor  to  it  equipped  for  that. 
We  do  no*  have  the  adniinlstrttloa  <a  the 
so-called  lobbying  act  and  tlie  reglstratlos 
under  the  lobbying  act.  We  do  laot  iiave  ths 
administration  of  the  ftselgn  (igents  regis- 
tration law. 

We  do  not  have  an  investigatory  source  of 
the  sort  wlileh  can  be  used  for  thto  kind  of 
thing.  We  do  not  have  powers  of  subpena. 
Ws  do  not  have  tlie  power  Ui  administer 
oatiia,  and  we  do  not  liave  accssii  to  financial 
transactiona  which  would  revett,  or  might 
reveal,  some  of  tliese  matters. 

Ws  are  not  in  any  way  equlppi^  nor  are  we 
charged  with  the  admlnlstratloii  of  the  la'ws 
in  this  respect.  So  far  ss  I  myiielf  am  con- 
cerned. I  would  not  want  to  Biake  charges 
against  people  tuidor  any  dreomstances  un- 
less it  was  in  my  line  of  duty  iind  tmleas  I 
tielleved  that  the  charges  had  e^^ldQice,  sub- 
stantial evidence  behind  than,  which  I  had 
and  wtiich  I  could  vouch  for. 

I  should  be  particularly  eaiefol  not  to 
make  any  charges  against  people  who  could 
Immediately  respond  that  I  was  doing  this 
because  thsy  were  crltietelng  mo.  Criticism 
to  something  which  I  have  to  b<»Lr  as  an  oc- 
cupational haaard  and  I  am  qttlte  ready  to 
bear  it,  and  tlierefore  I  eansioii  respond  to 
tlie  qusetlan  because  to  do  so  gof  s  iMyond  my 
knowiedge  and  would  be  for  loe  to  imply 
that  there  are  illegal  activltliis  going  oa 
when  X  do  not  have  the  respondbUlty  for 
that  nor  do  I  havs  tbe  •doqntit*  baals  tot 
knowledge. 


QuMttoa.  Mr.  Seerctary.  do  foQ  batlsv* 
there  to  any  basto  of  fact  In  tbe  aUefatloa 
In  the  Robert  Alien  article  from  which  I  read 
that  the  names  of  satne  coi;«iderabie  isuaibsr 
ot  Nationalist  Oimsee  were  ddsCed  from  the 
whUe  paper  because  of  h^  claim  that  thsy 
woe  involved  in  transactiona  that  showed 
their  involvement  in  oocrupt  pracUcas? 

Answer.  No.  sir.  I  do  not  believe  that  to 
true. 

Question.  Do  you  know  of  any  names  of 
Nationalist  ClUnesc  being  deleted  from  the 
original  manueedpc  ot  the  white  paper 
prior  to  its  printing  tot  any  purpose  wtxatso- 
ever? 

Answer.  I  do  not,  but  I  shall  have  inquiry 
made  as  to  whether  any  such  thing  was 
done. 

Question.  Is  there  any  basto  ir.  fact  in  your 
opinion  for  the  aoeertton  macle  or  Implied  in 
•cms  ct  the  newapapa  aruetoa  trom  wlildi 
I  qTK)ted  that  you  as  Secretary  of  State 
sought  to  prevent  an  investigation  of  what 
Bile  refers  to  ss  tbe  China  lobby? 

Answer.  That  to  not  umreet.  sir.  in  any 
respect  whatever. 

QuesUon.  And  you  know  of  no  sxich  activ- 
ity repressing  such  an  investigatian  at  tii* 
White  Bouse  level,  do  you? 

Answer.  No.  sir:  azMi  I  do  not  beneve  that 
represents  the  President's  attitude. 

Question.  I  am  correct  ta  my  trnderstand- 
ing.  am  I  not,  that  your  investigation  at 
wiiatever  ths  flies  of  tbe  8tate  Dq^iartmeat 
may  sliow  In  regard  to  the  information  data 
which  has  been  compiled  by  your  subordi- 
nates on  the  broad  qusstion  that  Z  have 
ratoed  as  to  tlie  posslMe  activity  of  Na- 
tionalists or  Nationalist  agents  in  thto  coun- 
try will  be  studied  and  Uie  study  ecanplcted 
by  you  in  time  to  report  to  thto  ecHnmittse? 
A.Qswer,  I  shall  get  at  it  Just  ss  soob  as  I 
can.  Senator.  I  am  fairly  occupied  mcst  at 
tlie  day  with  these  hearingi  and  a  good  part 
of  the  evening  carrying  on  my  ragxiiar  du- 
ties. 
Senat<a'  MoBsa.  I  want  to  make  vvtry  clear 

for  the  record.  Mr.  Secretary 

Senator  Wturr.  Cant,  you  feUows  t^ni^  » 
Uttic  louder. 

Senator  Mtisax.  I  wish  to  make  very  clear 
for  tiM  reconi  that  all  I  have  sou^t  to  do  la 
raising  Uiis  matter  to  to  ctfer  tlie  Depart- 
n^nt  of  State,  and  through  ths  Department 
of  State  the  admlnistratlozi.  an  opportunity 
to  put  into  the  record  of  these  hearings  any 
Information  that  they  have  in  thetr  fllec 
bearing  upon  any  ailegatlons  of  lobbyiag 
activities  on  the  part  of  agents  of  the  Natlon- 
altot  Qiinese  reginoe  to  influence  cither  ap> 
prcq^n-latioa  legislation  or  other  leglsiaton  or 
Am^lcan  public  opinion. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  tt 
and  so  many  charges  and  countsrcliarges 
that  se  a  lawyer  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
way  to  meet  such  an  tostie  as  that  to  to  get 
it  on  the  record  if  the  lnfanaatii»i  extots» 
and  if  thto  sdmlntotratlon  has  any  such  in- 
formstlon.  I  personally  think  that  tt  owes 
to  the  Amertcaa  people  to  Iving  ths  facts 
out. 

If  there  to  not  such  Information,  then  I 
think  that  the  American  pec^ls  ought  to 
know  that.  too.  and  I  repeat.  I  have  no  such 
information.  I  wouldn't  have  tb»  faetUtles 
to  get  it  if  it  existed.  I  have  Already  statsd 
tiiat  I  ha^  not  been  siyself  contacted  by 
anyone  in  regard  to  Aslatie  policy  that  would 
Justify  my  pinning  on  them  the  label  or  ths 
aocusatloa  that  they  were  sacking  to  lobby 
me  for  the  Nation  alist  Chinees  cause. 

But  Z  am  disturbed  about  It.  and  I  wanted 
to  at  lent  make  a  good-f^tb  attempt  to  flod 
out  what  the  Oovemaient  flics  can  dtsrioss 
on  It.  if  ths  inf<anatioB  to  in  ths  file,  antf 
I  shall  await  whatever  infamatlon  you  avs 
ahls  to  give  oa  on  ths  basta  at  your  TTff "■*"*- 
tton  at  the  infonnatloa  that  your  aobordl- 
nates  have.  I  understand,  oompilsd  for  you. 
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I  (to  not  m— B  by  that.  Mr.  ChAlrman.  that 
ttito  Is  tiM  iMt  quflsUoo  that  I  shaU  aik  on 
this  guMral  lMU«. 

I  thlak  It  li  only  fair,  howerer,  tn  rlew  <rf 
Vbat  the  ^eerttary  has  lald.  that  h«  should 
IM  glT«n  an  opportunity  to  look  n  tlte  In- 
fomattoo  which  baa  been  compiled  for  him 
Is  th  *  btate  Department  on  the  general  tub- 
Jaet,  and  report  on  It  to  thla  commlttise  be- 
fore I  eonttntie  w^th  my  examination  here, 
or  claewhcre.  on  thla  Iscue. 


A  Fakb  for  Ptfty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H(W.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 


Df  IBB  HOU8B  OF  RKPRXSSNTATIVK3 


Monday,  June  11.  1951 


Mr. 


MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
because  cf  the  importance  and 
tit»^iiT%«^  of  a  message  delivered  by  Con- 
ITrmnun  at  Larae  Oiorgk  B.  Bknsei.  of 
Ohio,  at  the  commencement  exercises 
htld  at  Lake  Erie  College  in  Painesville. 
Ohio.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
•ddrea  br  Congres.'anan  BiHDn  entitled 
"A  Faith  for  Fifty-one.- 

Cuugi  gasman  Bkjvdek  has  pre5ented  a 
▼tov  which  offers  hope  to  all  of  us.  young 
and  old.  who  are  deeply  despaired  by 
the  tension  of  our  times.  His  address 
foUows: 

All  over  America  and  Europe  young  people 
are  beliif  ^radxiated  today  into  a  world 
plagued  with  uncertainty.  Our  scientists 
are  unlocking  the  secreta  of  the  physical 
wcrld  at  a  pace  unfM'ecedented  In  history. 
They  are  working  so  fast  and  so  well  that 
they  have  even  frightened  themselTes.  Some 
of  them  are  appalled  at  the  powers  they  have 
releaaed.  Like  the  Sorcerer's  apprentice,  they 
would  lite  to  get  rid  of  their  magic.  But 
they  cannot  do  It;  and  we,  as  modern  bu- 
BMUi  haings,  would  not  let  them  If  they 
ooold.  When  dynamite  was  Invented,  it  bad 
unlqu*  poaalbUltlea  for  good  and  evil.  We 
bav«  turned  it  to  good  more  often  than  to 
bad.  Atomic  energy  presenta  the  same  prob- 
lem. The  difference  Is  one  of  degree,  but 
liaaioaUy  it  U  still  what  it  always  has  been, 
a  fundaiiMntal  moral  problem. 

Our  wcrld  today  la  racing  against  chaos. 
Hm  nii—tlrin  of  universal  war  or  universal 
peace  la  tlM  one  consuming  Issue  before  our 
people.  There  Is  a  sense  of  almost  frantic 
orfmcy  In  the  air.  When  we  look  back  at 
haman  htetory,  we  see  coimtleas  momenta 
vbaa  the  fata  cif  mankind  hung  in  the  bal- 
aaea.  Ttey  frighten  ua  in  retroepect.  But 
to  ta.  tiM  Immediate  preeent,  the  next  few 
jMre  luive  the  awful  sense  of  personal  Inune* 
dtocy.  Wbat  may  happen  to  us  la  always 
man  ta^MU>tatlt  than  what  may  happen  to 


Wa  who  live  ta  the  west  are  the  bene- 
I  of  a  great  dvUlsation.    Here  we  have 
lied  a  way  of  life  in  which  poveoty  and 
are  the  rare  ezeeptlon.    We  hare 
universal.     Here   we   have 
order  without  deetroylng  liberty. 
predoua  achlevwmenta  are  la  dan- 
gar.    Lat  ttaara  be  no  mtatake  about  this  m 
Ktedt.     Ooaamunlam  haa  made  great 
ta  ottf  own  eouatry  during  the  last 
of  young  men  and 
la  our  auM^f  bava  been  attracted 
bf  tka  afmalaim   proBlaaa   at   Oommunlat 
Wa  have  aaen  the  ncolta  la  tha 
and  WUUam  aamlngton. 
off  Marx  aad   Lenin 
of  ooafmrtm  prtat  for 


This  was  not  their  mluaxe  a.or.e.  I:  w  * 
also  our  mistake.  We  cannot  evade  respuu- 
slblllty.  Our  educators  and  our  political 
leaders  of  the  1920s  were  the  victima  o;  a 
queer  form  of  obJectlvLty.  They  were 
ready  to  try  everything.  It  was  the  crazv 
era  of  Scott  Fitzgerald,  when  coilei^e  ix.ys 
swallowed  gold  fish  and  drank  denatured 
alcohol.  It  was  the  day  ot  the  bu  thr::! 
Folks  were  willing  to  try  ?nythinii;  or;ce  A 
few  days  ago.  I  read  that  teenagers  m  the 
West  are  drinking  wine  mixed  with  i,-aso- 
llne.  They  are  playing  wltn  the  same  lires 
again.  But  we  have  learned  that  there  are 
some  things,  like  poison,  that  you  try  uiny 
once.  Let's  not  make  the  same  nub'.ike 
twice. 

Communism  In  practice  is  vastly  di  Terer.t 
from  communism  in  the<-jry.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  succeeds  in  dominating  the  world,  we 
shall  rediscover  poverty  and  starvation  A 
small  clique  of  rulers  will  know  luxury,  but 
the  masses  of  our  people  Will  read  about  it. 
We  shall  learn  what  despotism,  slavery,  and 
farced  labor  mean.  .\.Tyf  ne  who  stands 
above  the  crowd  in  his  thinking,  in  h;s  m;;rul 
will.  In  his  determination.  »iU  be  elimuui:<»d- 
You  young  peop'e  in  the  colleges  icnrnv  tne 
freedom  of  the  atmosphere  you  have  br^.it.'-.t'd 
as  undergT  iduates  Your  professors  have  en- 
Joyed  the  biessings  of  academic  liberty  in 
thought,  in  research,  m  teaching.  These  are 
unk.nov.'n  In  the  Communi.*:  scheme  '-f 
things.  Even  the  laws  of  sCence  have  b»>en 
changed  to  con:'orm  to  the  Communist  line. 
In  the  Soviet  world  even  oid  Mendel's  kr.vs 
of  Inheritance  ;;a'-e  fcee.n  a'r^clished.  You 
are  not  barred  from  inherr.ir?  only  your  pr.r- 
ents'  worldly  pos-^essic ns.  You  cannot  even 
inherit  their  eye*. 

This  is  the  great  danger,  Men';\l  pr-^-^^s 
does  not  fiourlsh  wnen  it  Is  leaded  cirx:\ 
by  unchanging  do.;ma.  Freedom  ot  mind 
and  thought  have  been  the  standard  bear- 
ers of  civ.il.2ation.  Wlthcut  them,  we  live  ui 
Stygip.n   black ne^. 

I  have  been  pamtms  a  dark  picture  But 
we  have  lived  through  dark  ages  before. 
When  the  first  cave  m.in  reported  th.it  one 
cf  the  boys  around  the  corner  had  invented 
a  bow  and  arrow,  his  folks  probably  decided 
to  dig  a  bomb  shelter.  When  e'unpowder  w  ts 
Invented,  peop:e  were  frizhtened  h.\:.'  to 
death.  But  were  still  here  ar.d  every  time 
we  have  gone  through  an  ordeiil,  the  wor'.d 
has  emerged  stron^i?r  more  sel^-reliant.  more 
determined   to  save   Itsell. 

What  must  we  do  In  our  time  to  avoid  the 
dangers?  To  begin,  we  must  know  what  they 
are.  The  first  one  is  fear — b.lnd.  unreason- 
ing fear.  Interestingly  encu^a.  voiin^  men 
and  w>men  seem  far  more  confident  t.ian 
their  elders,  I  have  talked  to  sc^jres  of 
young  men  whose  lives  are  subject  to  cha.  se 
wlthcut  notice.  They  are  not  afraid  llie 
young  women  who  must  share  their  horses 
and  fears  are  equally  stalw.irt  It  is  their 
parents  who  despair  for  the  future  Cer- 
tainly, we  have  discovered  thr.t  the  nid-f.-ish- 
loned  feeling  of  security  is  ^one  We  know 
that  great  disasters  may  visit  the  ea.nh. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  learn  how  to  11  e 
with  this  posslbil'.ty  of  danger.  We  must 
not  become  hysterical.  We  must  hold  f  i--;t 
to  self -control.  For  every  one  of  you.  tnis 
means  one  thing — go  about  the  tasks  cf  li:e 
with  the  dignity  and  calmness  th.it  make 
life  worth  living.  All  of  us  are  mort.il.  but 
we  do  not  spend  our  time  thinking  of  death. 
We  take  care  of  our  health;  we  make  plans 
for  our  families:  then  we  go  about  our  buai- 
neaa,  working  hard,  building  for  the  future, 
carrying  on. 

From  all  that  I  have  seen,  the  people  of 
our  country  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
outlook.  We  must  never  succumb  to  feir. 
Thoae  who  do,  mlaread  American  history. 
Vhtfj  are  doomed.  But  there  is  another 
.  aplrtt  abroad  which  mtist  dlstiu'b  us  at  least 
aa  gravaly  as  deapalr  itself.  It  is  the  twm 
brother  of  fear — frivolity.     "Eat,  drink.  r"-« 


be  n.erry.  for  tomorrow  we  die  '  this  is  the 
r.  an  .No  m.otto  can  t»€  mon  destructive. 
Ihis  IS  a  reverslijn  to  paganism 

In  the  Christi-in  world  we  recognize  the 
continuity  of  human  histor  .  Any  step 
which  cu'.s  us  ofT  from  the  future  is  a  denial 
f  f  .'iir  faith.  It  is  a  negation  of  our  belief 
m  the  perfectibility  of  mar  kind.  When 
'  me  of  our  young  people  say,  "Life  is  un- 
cert.Hln.  Lets  have  a  good  tim;  while  were 
here.  '  rhey  are  mimicking  their  elders. 
S.'ime  of  u."!  have  changed  the  phraseology  to 
r^'ad,  'Life  is  short.  Let's  get  ours  while 
tiie  gettire  is  good.  Anything  eoes  "  This 
i.s  Immor.U  and  unmoral.  It  mocks  at  all 
the  teachings  of  our  past  anc  denies  us  a 
future. 

You  y"'inz  ppop'e  who  are  being  gradu- 
ated tr-d'iy  may  not  believe  m'  but  the  an- 
cient Greeks  who  had  a  w  rd  f  r  everything. 
d'.?rfjV!?red  this  long  ago.  Men  and  women 
who  nursne  pleasure  m'>st  eagerly  never  find 
r  And  those  who  are  loo'.tin"  for  pleasure 
■A!^  an  escape  from  despair  fin  J  misery  and 
despair  red:nibled. 

I  have  t.iken  a  long  course  tc  this  observa- 
tion. To  me  it  s«ems  necessiry.  M-Ddera- 
t;on  in  most  things  is  the  key  to  happiness. 
I  must  modify  this  statament  Moderation 
does  not  merm  the  toleration  f  things  that 
are  evil.  I:  does  not  mean  th  it  we  sit  back 
and  accept  whate-. er  happens  to  exist  sim- 
j  y  h-'cau-e  it  is  there.  War  is  difflcult  to 
eriji.:ate.  but  it  is  evil.  We  must  labor  to 
wipe  it  out.  Cruelty  is  evil,  and  wherever 
we  can  eliminate  It.  we  mu  t  bestir  cur- 
s^^lve.s.  Hatred,  injustice,  anc  virJtnce  are 
still  present  throughout  the  world.  We 
mist  not  accept  them  .=  !mnlj  because  they 
have  been  with  us  always 

In  short,  there  is  today  the  same  ne<Ki  for 
Idfaiism  and  determtnatir n  t.iat  the  world 
ha^>  always  known.  It  is  even  more  necessary 
ir.  an  er  i  when  doubt  and  fear  surround  u*. 
K  iw  do  we  demonstrate  a  beli^'f  in  Irtealidra? 
I.  -s  .in  easy  word  to  utter.  In  jractu"e,  ideal- 
ism Ls  synonymous  with  coursje  and  action. 
There  are  many  areas  cf  th ;  world  today 
where  physical  courage  is  required.  The 
shetT  e^ori  to  st.iy  alive,  to  laaintain  one's 
persoi^al  Integrity,  is  all-con  iummg  there. 
Ft.>r  u.s  in  thli  b!es,sed  land,  th(  kind  of  oour- 
..^e  we  require  l.s  different.  V<e  need  mental 
;...d  m3ral  stainin.i.  It  tal"- 's  courage  to 
rnimtain  an  even  mental  keel  in  the  face  of 
serious  pr.  biems.  All  too  frecuently.  people 
are  ready  to  go  overboard,  to  all  b.^ck  t:pon 
force  ao  the  answer  to  their  dilicultiej.  They 
are  ready  ti>  adopt  the  ^sine  o'ltlxik  and  the 
same  techniques  as  those  wh(  m  we  cpyxe. 
If  \r^s  become  tocalitarian  In  o  ir  practices  at 
h_.m.e.  in  the  name  of  fightln  ;  totalitarian- 
ism,  we  l<i.-5e  the  battle.  If  otr  enemies  caji 
£?t  us  to  li.:«e  our  faith  m  c  arselves,  thfy 
have  won  the  struggle  for  cur  r.inds. 

We  have  been  through  a  tsrr  b!e  war  in  the 
list  decade.  Its  results  are  c  ear.  We  won 
cr.  the  battle.'ields.  What  did  we  win?  V*'e 
are  supporting  the  vanquishel  and  we  are 
arming  like  mad  in  fear  of  on.'  of  our  allies. 
We  are  courting  the  friendsh.p  of  the  two 
natiuns  whose  military  power  i.^e  destioyed— 
Germ.-iny  and  Japan. 

It  is  dl-Ticult  to  remain  ratli  nal  In  such  a 
world.  T.)  achieve  reason,  're  mo.st  take 
notice  of  the  history  of  manklr  d.  In  the  last 
n''^m?nts  of  R'^man  civiltzatlt  n.  St.  Augus- 
tine wrote  the  City  of  Gcid.  In  one  age 
of  chao.s  after  another,  new  vis:  ons  of  couraja 
have  risen  to  inspire  us.  Ou  ci  the  ashea 
(^f  our  own  Civil  War.  there  arose  a  new 
concept  of  basic  Americanlsn.  We  ended 
regional  loyalties  and  achievd  k  national 
unity  we  had  never  known.  Ws  created  what 
the  poets  and  scholars  of  cur  country  call 
the  American  creed.  It  is  no  shadowy 
dream  It  is  a  faith  and  a  confidence  in  our- 
selveu  that  no  other  nation  hai  ever  matched. 
There  is  nothing  that  you  anc  I,  working  to« 
gether.  cannot  achieve.  We  be'.leve  In  tht 
dignity  and  the  sac.''edn?sa  i  f  human  per* 
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•ooaUty.   At  heart*  thla  ta  a  nUgkiw  ( ^_ 

It  conoes  down  to  ua  trcnn  the  tnrhtnga  at 
Jema.  from  the  Helnw  propfaata.  troHS  the 
whole  Mga  of  nsa'a  deeelopiaent. 

No  plancB.  oo  »»«^tfahlpB.  no  tanks  tee* 
ever  dectroyed  an  Idea.  Idcaa  «^»»  be  de- 
stroyed only  by  better  kkiia.  In  the  long  rtm. 
ycur  generation  will  go  Oawn  tn  htatoy  m 
the  testing  groond  for  two  oppoataoig  frmr*jHM 
at  life.  World  eomntunlam  empiiaatiHs  the 
material  elementa  ot  life— food,  clothli^.  mv4 
shelter.  Our  bettef  In  the  dignity  of  man,  tn 
democratic  living,  emplieatees  the  splrttual 
needa  of  every  buman  being — Crcedom  cf 
choice,  freedom  to  work^.  to  think,  to  «r— ^, 
to  act.  We  have  gone  through  many  ages 
when  despota.  bowvcdent  and  othcrwtoe.  tried 
to  order  our  Uvea.  Men  will  not  permanently 
accept  such  reglmentatkxx.  Wt  have  dis- 
covered what  it  meana  to  breathe  freedom. 

There  la  no  one  who  cannot  ftxid  a  plaea 
for  himself  In  oar  kind  of  wosid.  bch 
of  us  has  ecrae  unique  capacity  waiting  for 
realization.  Bvery  pcnon  la  valuafefe  in  hla 
own  ezlatence — for  ttt^nmr-it  aicne.  In  oar 
communlticB.  In  oar  ctrde  of  family  »r^ 
frlenda,  each  one  of  ua  can  bring  to  troitlon 
these    innate.    God-giv«n    abllitlca. 

This  Is  tha  qilrlt  of  the  Amerfean  Bcpob- 
lic  It  haa  been  proven  good.  We  did  not 
originate  It.  Brave  man  in  Western  Eu- 
rope fought  tyrants  before  we  drafted  our 
Deciaratian  of  Independence.  Magna  Carta 
and  French  theorlsta  were  the  spiritual  an- 
cestors of  Tbomaa  Jefferaon  and  Tom  Paine 
In  the  Oid  World  the  straggle  was  directad 
at  freedom  from  oppreasion.  It  waa  con- 
ceived in  negative  terms.  We  'traiMlated 
the  fight  Into  positive  aftmation.  Here  in 
our  land,  we  have  asserted  that  each  man 
must  have  the  aflrmative  right  to  rise  to 
whatever  heights  he  may  attain.  We  aeek 
to  develop  our  talenta  for  farming,  for 
business,  for  Industry  as  far  aa  they  may 
take  us.  We  believe  that  each  of  us  should 
enjoy  the  bencAta  of  hla  labor  and  paaa 
them  on  to  oar  children.  To  secure  these 
rights,  we  have  fought  to  build  a  society 
free  cf  ciaaa  hatreds  ami  restraints.  Have 
we  created  a  good  soctretyf  Is  it  better  than 
anything  overseas?  Pot  down  the  barrtera 
on  immigration  for  1  month,  and  the  t*^ 
of  distressed  and  swrowful  streauklng  from 
every  nation  in  the  world  to  our  sborss 
would  swamp  ua.  It  is  not  dtflrult  to  u2M>er- 
stand  thla.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  people 
of  the  earth  wiU  go  to  bed  hungry  tonight. 
In  some  eoontrtes.  as  many  sa  7S  percent 
of  the  people  are  suffering  from  preventaUe 
diseases.  More  than  half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ot  our  globe  cannot  read  or  write. 

This  is  our  world  in  tlac  year  of  our  Lord. 
1961.  It  Is  a  picture  of  a  planet  «it<T»t«g 
brightly  on  one  side,  overwhtimed  with  dark- 
neas  on  tiie  other.  We  lisve  the  power  now 
to  make  It  ahinc — every^rhere.  or  to  phmga 
It  Into  hlarlmesi    e  v  ei  j where. 

The  dectslcm  will  be  yours.  Bvery  class 
which  Is  graduatsd  this  jear  plunges  Into 
a  world  of  danger — and  of  promtae.  Ton 
wlU  determine  whetho'  the  vast  powen  we 
have  dtecovered  are  to  be  used  for  good  or 
evil.  Tour  gencratiOB  wlD  dedde  Xbm  fu- 
ture of  our  Matioo  and  chart  its  course. 

What  part  wiU  you  play  Indlvidttally  la 
this  prorsesT  It  is  alwaya  SMy  to  sit  on 
the  aidellnea  and  eriticiae.  It  ia  alwaya 
pleasant  to  act  as  a  spectator.  You  wtU 
not  be  permlttad  to  enjoy  thla  luaury.  To- 
day, every  one  of  us  is  a  participant,  whether 
we  play  an  active  role  or  not,  whether  we  like 
It  or  dlallke  it.  If  we  fail  to  act  when 
thaxe  la  a  duty  to  act.  we  have  made  a 
aioD.  aad  we  must  take  tlM  roneeqw  mi 
In  AmaricaB  pobUe  Ufe  today,  we 
beooBt  BtoraUy  flabby.  The  great 
muftn  died  bscauss  It  ■~'«»"»»*rt  to 
rupttfOB.  to  tnttflteeaee.  to  a  fatty 

tion  of  tta  brainpowar  and  Ms ^ 

We  In  America  face  a  similar  danger  today. 

Within  the  past  month,  a  solemn  warning 

has  been  pronouaeed  agiilnst  conditions  In 
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CayttaL 

to  Om'  tevd  of  eotkM 
givaa  QHBfv  oraaa  oowdl- 
ef  cacruptlo&.  R  eati  away  the  very 
fouDdatiaoa  of  our  Bepublic  When  evwy 
man  and  every  thing  may  1«  porchaaed  tcr 
caA  on  the  line.  Idiala  and  jgriactptaa  aim 
ttaa««ned.  For  yean.  It 
knowtalge  tbroogfaoot  Kvofe  Okst  the 
papers  of  the  French  BeputUc  were  for 
to  the  hlgbesi  bUdsra.  Betcnt  French  hla- 
tory  bears  strong  tssttraony  to  the  detcnora- 
tion  of  French  moral  stm^th  ss  well  as  to 
ito  phyiacal  Recline.  When  the  fooiKtattana 
ofour  OovCTnmcnt  crumtile  beneath  the 
Wght  of  cofiupUon.  the  sotial  organisation. 
the  eooofHBie  structure.  azMl  the  rtwa^^j^f^ 
of  the  people  are  shaken. 

The  buying  and  aeiling  at  political  favors. 
tlwahase  of  Inftnrnce.  th<i  appearance  of 
ft-percentara.  these  are  symstonaa  of  serteos 
political  U-lnrasei.  They  art  not  the  cataw. 
They  represent  en  the  Waatiington  level  the 
get-rii^-qaick  spirit  cf  tlie  Nation  at  larger 
Tou  can  help  to  correct  tiheae  rOT»wM^«»7jt^^ 
Americana  are  lethargic  lad  uniaforaed 
poUtieally.  We  road  more  hooka,  mere  maga- 
*ioea,  more  i^wqwpCTs  than  any  other  coun- 
try oa  earth,  but  by  and  l^irge.  most  of  w 
are  ooatcnt  to  aeeept  thii^i  as  they  rre. 

CareieaB  dtiaena  have  simply  eon^nted 
themaalvea  with  easy  gsMralltiea.  They 
have  said.  **Tbey>e  all  alika— BcpubUcaiM 
and  Demourata."  Thla  pU«ve-on-both-your- 
houaea  attitude  ia  the  e«iy  way  out.  It 
automatically  ends  the  need  for  seiooa 
study,  for  hard  thinking  oa  dUBcult  ques- 
tlona. 

Yet  thla  la  exactly  ^lat  ae  need  today- 
hard  thinking  on  hard  qtiestKma.  You  are 
exactly  what  we  need  today — young  people 
with  a  aest  for  life  and  a  deiire  to  set  thi»igT 
right.  Today,  our  own  ociuntry.  aiMl  the 
world  along  with  It.  haa  developed  a  tendency 
to  place  ttB  confidence  lii  armed  might. 
MUltary  pow«^  is  Important  Is  a  world  en^ 
dangered  by  madmen,  but  V:  is  not  the  Wn»| 
answer.  "Not  by  might,  biit  by  My  spirit. 
aaith  tha  Lord." 

This  Bplrlt;ial  rehlrth— thla  faith  ft* 
fifty-one.  Is  the  baaic  proklem  cf  our  age. 
It  is  easy  to  recite.  Hew  ahaU  it  be 
achieve**? 

I  believe  it  can  be  accoinpllahed  by  re- 
storing the  Ideal  of  aa-vlcc,  the  placing  of 
service  before  gain.  Men  i  jid  women  who 
are  devc&ed  to  our  way  of  lUe  can  restore 
thla  ideal.  They  can  restore  It  by  participat- 
ing lu  the  affairs  of  their  communitica  by 
wcffklng  with  their  nelghbtra,  by  planning 
for  common  activities,  by  Jol  aing  with  others 
to  make  a  better  world. 

The  young  women  who  are  being  gradu- 
ated here  today  represent  ma  ay  ti^ienta.  Tou 
have  skins  In  art.  In  Uterature,  in  science. 
In  physical  education.  In  teaching.  I  aak  one 
thing  more  of  you — skill  in  living. 

It  is  no  simple  task  to  truulate  the  les- 
sons you  have  learned  Irani  textbooks  and 
teachers,  frtan  lahoratrales  and  playflelda. 
into  your  htmies.  The  task  of  living  wisely 
tn  the  last  half  of  the  tw^mtleth  emtury 
may  be  a  real  challengB  to  each  of  you 
young  people.  As  you  emerge  from  tha 
shelter  of  thla  way  of  Ufe  Into  the  world  of 
self-hdp.  cf  work  and  growth,  you  will 
find  It  vastly  different  from  Lake  Srle  Col- 
lege. 

Tow  ahfUty  to  adapt  yoirselvea  to  the 
work-a-day  world  wUI  deteimlne  the  kind 
of  world  you  will  have.  All  <:f  us  have  seen 
this  happen.  Two  famlltes  living  on  tin 
same  street  la  the  same  town  may  live  two 
«atlraly  dlflsrent  kinds  of  ttfe.  One  family 
may  be  a  la^ipy.  aagar.  alert  group.  Tte 
other  may  go  about  tta  daCy  work  wtth  a 
perpetstal  frown  upon  tta  brow.  One  family 
nay  be  Uuuwu  Into  every  antsrprlas  of  eoo- 
atm  ta  the  ooauniatty.  Tht  aOmt  may  ba 
Uvlng  In  the  Dark  Agas.  Tiese  diSerenoae 
are  not  necessarily  dlftoences  based  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  toe  family.     We 


fal  people 

We    have 

P****  ^nio  wore  bora  to  waaitlt 

and  luxury. 

"^  dW^wees  eoone  tram  wttet  we  bulkl 
wtthtn  ourselves,  f^om  the  Waal  of  servtai 
whictk  we  ctMttah.     Thoae  who  believe  tt. 
a    alctie     serve    no    one 
who  wish  to  rtiare  the  gtfta  God  b«i 
given  them  serve  all  ■M«t>«»in| 

♦^♦f^?^!^  '  **"•  Mjoyid  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  knowing  ssany  people,  ft  la  swj 
toJHeoover  those  wbon  we  want  to  knew 
Thay  generate  enthnslaam.  They  radlnto 
faith  and  courage.  They  arc  active  to  thctr 
homes,  in  their  artionla.  oo  the  boards  of 
theSr  parent-teaeha*  groups,  in  thcti 
churchea.  in  their  eomma&itics  at  large. 
We  need  peo|de  nke  you  la  ptMie  Ufa 
There  are  so  many  areM  of  p<Alle  servlea 
where  Intelligent,  fortseful.  and  vocal  leader* 
ship  must  be  sttmuKated.  In  our  Ptxetgn 
Service,  In  oar  SUte  Department.  In  everj 
oSoe  of  the  Pedeial.  State,  aad  local  gov-, 
emment.  there  Is  a  plaes  for  dtrectian. 

Bu*:  more  than  thia.  there  is  a  need  for 
a  well-lnf armed,  alert  puhUc.  at  hcrne.  ready. 
wiliis(;,  maa  able  to  influence  the  — -^^t^  a' 
pc^des  at  every  level.  Tmdni  are  pr> 
dwxd  by  followers.  They  are  seldom  bettc- 
^^'•n  those  who  produee  Omb.  IhdUtarann 
mm  and  women  at  tkone  make  for  tndtf" 
fercnt  men  and  woaaeB  to  our  State  capt- 

of  women  voters  make  for  aggreastve  leader-, 
ship  In  publie  affairs.  PTA'a,  up  on  theh- 
toss,  get  Isgtalatocs  and  aiMUattlnten  i^oei 
their  toea  PubllG  affairs  msTsiiil  at  f aruaMt 
In  every  town  and  vIITub  1b  America  madti 
America  a  great  Rattan.  When  ttey  da*' 
dine,  we  shaU  decline  with  Thrm 

T^ls  Is  not  eoBUBsnesaant  oratory.  Tldii 
Is  down-to-earth  fact.  Tea  are  T^^nfru; 
into  a  world  of  problcma.  Problcna  ani 
made  to  be  aolved.  Without  their  leocgni- 
tion.  we  should  never  move  forward.  Oai> 
counlay  haa  fallen  heir  to  the  role  played  hi' 
the  Britlah  Smpire  la  the  nineteenth  c  •■ 
tury.  Wh«Ch«^  we  Uka  It  or  not,  we  hani 
been  called  vpan  to  play  the  lewitsg  pan; 
In  the  drama  of  the  tweatlsth  century.  W«i 
must  organise  the  world  romwiuatty  tv  kaefi 
the  peace.  If  any  nattan  taeeaka  K.  the  Ixait 
world  must  be  prepared  to  lastore  It. 

Mot  aU  of  OS  can  fight  these  great  worUl 
conflicts.  I  pray  to  Qod  that  nana  of  w 
win  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  But  eact. 
of  us.  tn  his  or  her  own  small  way.  may  pla}' 
a  part  to  the  leaser  conitteta  that  rage  aO; 
about  tis. 

What  la  the  leason  of  thto  exparleaccr 
What  la  to  be  our  fatth  fOr  the  ynia  aheadT 
I  say  It  simply. 

We  must  have  faith  to  ounclvea.  Paltb 
for  the  future.  Faith  built  upon  the  future. 
Faith  bunt  upon  the  knowledge  that  each 
Amerlran  is  called  upon  to  live  waU. 

We  are  not  to  baiiiiiiis  totsmational  med- 
dlers everywhere  to  the  world. 

But  we  must  be  totem ational  '"^"^"ir- 
arlea  of  the  Amwiran  IdeaL  We  can  cany 
this  message  toto  every  earner  of  the  globe. 
Sometimes,  we  think  that  our  own  taafca  are 
too  smalL  We  regard  ourealves  b«  too  lim- 
ited. Ihc  little  J(4}  we  do  is  more  Invortaat 
than  we  think.  The  little  hoeoea  our  fora- 
fathsrs  founded  to  remote  settlements  of 
America  wtxe  somU  to  themaalvea.  They 
buUt  a  continental  emplie  greater  than  any- 
thing the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Uttla 
roads  that  pioneera  cut  through  the  wUdar- 
nass  are  tranaeonttoental  highways  today. 
SmaU  wagim  shops  to  provide  a  family  tti 
daily  bread  are  huge  antmnobfle  factorlas 
today.  Fathers  and  mothers  vrho  lived  hb 
puverty  gave  birth  to  geatusm  of  sdanee  aatf 
art. 

No  one  to  this  wwld  is  smaU  to  the  tCgHt 
of  God.  Bach  of  us  may  be  great  or  tlM 
parents  of  greatness. 


Aun 
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ASKU 


-    w 


t    • 


bop*   an   UM   fTMt  d^jUytle 

btotory.    With    them    «•    bar* 

in  tta«  past.    Wltb  Uaem, 

In  moTlnf  mankind  In  th« 


To  fFaOuatM  of  '51.  I  aa.7:  Be  strong. 
Ba  brava.  Abora  all  cIm.  ba  sura  of  your- 
aalvaa.  Tba  worUl  ia  your  oyatar.  Open  tt. 
Tou  mar  fl'^  *  P^u'I-  Kren  If  70U  don't, 
tlM  axpartanc*.  tba  affort.  the  batUe.  ar«  re- 
wardlnf  In  tbcmaalTea. 

Far-r«acblng  declalona  ar«  yours  to  make. 
Tblnk  tbem  tbrougb — plan  to  live — remem- 
bar  the  graat  American  heritage — partici- 
pate la  U.  and  you  «U1  give  something  to 
your  ebUtfran  worthy  of  what  you  have  re- 
ealwd  from  your  anceatora. 

AetlTltT  la  tba  (Ufference  between  life  and 
daatb.  Ba  active — live — make  your  life 
maantTifnil  and  you  vUl  be  rewarded  on 
aartto  aa  in  baaven. 


AMrest    by    tlie    Vice 
aft    WcsftMuter    Collcf  t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 


Dl  TBM  8BIATB  OF  TBZ  X7NTTS0  6TATBS 
Tuetdav.  June  12.  19S1 

Itr.  HSNNING6.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  vwk  end  of  June  3.  Pulton.  Mo.,  paid 
trllNitc  to  two  educatk>nal  Institutions. 
Weatminster  College  and  the  Missouri 
aebool  for  the  Deal,  both  of  which  have 
aerv«d  their  community  and  their  State 
for  IM  ycftrs. 

Aa  the  eUmax  oi  this  notable  celebra- 
tkm.  our  beloved  and  esteemed  Vice  Pres- 
klent.  Albkh  W.  Baikuct.  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  by  Westminster  Col- 
laga  and  delivered  the  commencement 
to  the  graduatiiw  class. 

le  of  dedication  and  hope 
and  faith  In  the  future  of  mankind  and 
In  oar  American  ideals  and  institutions 
la  a  dae|4y  moving  and  inspiring  one. 
Z  f***— "•'^  It  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
BB7  cnlkMguea  in  the  Congress,  and  ask 
ttnanlBBOUi  cooaent  that  it  be  printed  in 
tha  Rboobb. 

Thara  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
aa  follows: 


I  am  palaful  for  tba  eompllmcnt  InToIved 
In  tba  Invitatkm  to  addreas  the  gradxiatlng 
elaai  at  Waatminatar  Collcga  on  this  day, 
aad  by  tba  bonorary  degree  conferred  upon 
WM  by  Ibfti  great  institution. 

I  raeogalae  tba  high  standard  which  baa 
■eanapanlad  yofur  previous  ooaunencementa, 
m  wail  as  otbar  addraaaaa  daUvarad  to  thla 
I'tt^tl"**""  by  oatatandlng  men  In  America 
aad  ta  tba  world. 

X  wan  tba  graat  apaaeb  made  in  March 
IBM  by  tha  Hrwvyahla  Winston  ChurchUL 
X  raad  fttb  Intaraat  tlwm  and  have 
wltb  tataraat  atnca.    That  great  apaaeb 
atiaad  santhnanta  of  eritietaB  and 
but  K  waa  a  propbauc  uttaranoa, 
af  wbleb  baa  baan  lustlflad  by  stibae- 

BOC  bapa  to  ba  aqiMmy  propbatlo 

iluit  I  nay  My  today. 
X  do  met  eoeaa  in  tba  nla  of  a 
iBtafptay  of  rvwDta  and  ct 
aad  In  tba  world,  and 
oosSict  batwatn 


autocracy  In  the  world,  as  well  ss  in  Ainer- 
tca.  would  make  it  extremely  hazardous  to 
make  specific  prophecies  as  to  the  course  of 
future  history  in  America  or  In  the  world 
at  Urge. 

If  I  shail  succeed  In  bringing  to  you  a 
message  of  hope,  uf  faith,  and  a  degree  .f 
charity  for  all  mankind  ard  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  mankind,  I  shall  have  performed 
my  mission. 

You  have  reached  this  day  by  the  smiggle 
3rou  ha^-e  made  through  the  curricula  m 
whose  mastery  brings  to  you  the  decrees  you 
are  to  receive  But  you  have  mastered  n:  re 
than  the  books  which  v^iu  have  srudisd 
Tour  wtlUngnesa  to  undertake  thp  i..vlf. 
and  your  determination  to  fc'iip  ■.  urselvt-s 
for  entry  ir.*,-)  th:.-  active  p*.a.^es  or  lift'  at 
a  period  mcro  pregnane  w:iii  t /jsaibillties 
and  opportunltieK  than  nvrr  bef.  re — ill 
stamp  vou  as  uorthv  beneflci  "rtp.'?  >')'  rhis 
Institution,  worthy  ber.eficiarie**  of  th..se 
who  have  made  your  or,-:;  ediir.uicn  p'iss.ble, 
and  worthy  beneficuines  of  the  crnmuru-v. 
State  and  Nation  which  have  brought  to  y-  u 
thet;e  opportunltips 

We  live  in  an  age  where  educated  resp<:in- 
slbUlty  is  an  indlspens.ible  quality  to  le.irter- 
ship.  or  errectlve  sfrvice  ls  the  cause  >f  :ree- 
dom.  of  peace,  and  the  dig'.ity  of  man 

When  I  waa  a  b».y  in  ccllege.  one  subj'frt 
for  frequent  debate  m  cis  debating  society 
and  In  Intercollegiate  debating  sccieti^'s  a:id 
by  jxj'ltlcians  who  came  to  our  com.'^.iii.i'y 
to  address,  if  not  to  enlighten,  the  pe^iple. 
was  "Resolved,  that  the  sign.?  of  the  times 
point  to  the  downfall  of  the  R?publlc  '  Dur- 
ing the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  s!r.rt> 
those  doleful  words  were  on  every  [>>lorr..c 
program,  our  Nation  has  jrrnwn  In  0'>T:ii:lii- 
tlon  from  OO.OOO.OOO  to  more  than  130  (>X)- 
000.  It  has  grown  in  wealth  until  t(id;<y 
It  outstrtt»  all  mtlons.  pas:  and  present  i.n 
the  fatuloua  swicumulatlon  of  wealth  It  has 
grown  In  Income  and  in  pr' ductlve  capacity 
and  In  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  a 
higher  standard  of  life,  until  it  has.  bv  'he 
force  of  events  and  by  resison  of  this 
strength,  become  the  leader  among  ^he  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  1960  we  approached  the  »300  000  000  000 
mark  in  the  production  cf  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  we  sold  to  otirselves  and  to  the 
world.  We  have,  today,  more  than  60.000  0«10 
men  and  women  working  at  gainful  employ- 
ment at  higher  wages  than  ever  bef  re  :r: 
our  history,  or  in  any  hl.'rtory.  and  thi.-«  dees 
not  Include  all  those  In  our  armed  services. 
which,  when  added,  gives  us  a  peak  of 
gainful  employment  higher  than  that  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

For  1951  we  will  have  a  national  Income 
of  almost  1330.000.000  000.  which  I5  huher 
than  that  ever  received  In  peace  or  m  war, 
and  higher  than  that  enjoyed  at  a.ny  time  la 
the  past  by  any  other  nation  or  any  tther 
people. 

During  the  last  half  century  the  Inventive 
capacity  of  our  people  has  given  to  the  world 
about  BS  percent  of  the  new  devices  by  which 
the  drudgery  of  labor  has  been  st)  me  what 
aasuaged,  and  by  which  we  are  able  to  enjoy 
and  utilize  the  forces  of  nature  which  have 
been  brought  under  the  domination  of  man 
for  his  advancement  In  every  cause  that 
appeals  to  his  mind  and  heart. 

During  the  past  half  century  more  great 
books,  biographical,  philosophical,  political, 
economic,  and  religious,  have  been  written 
and  publlabed  and  read  than  In  any  similar 
balf  century  in  the  blst<»7  of  mankind. 

During  tba  laat  half  century  research  into 
tba  bidden  secrets  of  nature  have  brought 
to  man  an  extension  of  the  span  uf  life  not 
rtiaamwl  of  half  a  century  ago.  and  have  made 
pflMl*tVr  tba  application  of  the  remedies 
irtkleb  nature  and  man's  InventlTe  genius 
bava  oontrlTed  to  bring  about  fur  the  cure 


of   disease   and   better   understanding  of   its 

causes. 

During  the  past  half  century  •-■•'  educa- 
tl  T.  11  systems  of  all  the  Statf  s  of  'tr  Union 
have,  notwithstanding  the  g  eat  haudlcapa 
w.th  which  we  are  all  famlli.  r.  advanced  in 
a  w.iy  which  gives  hope  of  u  ilversal  educa- 
ti  !i  :n  the  not  too  distant  fvture.  Colleges 
iir.d  universities  and  high  sell  oc la  have  been 
turning  uut  a  psak  load  of  graduates,  to 
whic.'i.  during  the  past  4  o'  5  years,  the 
Orv»»rnment  of  the  United  5tates  made  a 
suos'annal  contribution  throi  gh  the  passage 
r  ihc  GI  bill  of  rights  and  the  resumption 
.  f  ;:. 'irrupted  educ.itlon.s  bv  i.earty  4.OOO.C0O 
f  x-sfrv'.cpnien.  in  order  that  '  Iney  mi?ht  the 
b'  ••  r  equip  fiemselves  for  the  service  of 
tl.e  democrucy  »^.:oh  they  b.'id  preserved. 

Luin^;  the  pn.st  50  years  the  scenr.iflc 
t-»-.irment  of  the  ?oU  in  ordtr  that  It  m?.y 
pr-'dtX.-'.  from  vear  to  vpar.  th  ?  things  which 
rria.T  nost  have  m  his  home  ;  nd  in  his  fac- 
tory and  1:1  his  commerce  ar  d  in  his  diuly 
life,  have  brought  a  ncher  -eward  to  the 
tiller  of  the  soil,  and  to  tho'  e  who  process, 
his  products  into  the  c^ripleted  fabric 
of  a  civilized  life  We  recoe  iize  now.  as  a 
p<:on!t  <!;d  aa  a  nation  thro  igh  their  gov- 
►•rnmen*  that  there  Is  a  .=;C!eT  ce  of  the  soil, 
no  Jess  than  a  science  of  th?  stars  or  the 
eitro  nts  within  and  all  arcind  the  earth 
upon  which   we   live. 

Diiriiig  the  pa.st  half  centuiy  we  have  ad- 
vrincrd  in  the  enjoyment  of  pKjUtical  free- 
d  m  to  a  point  never  attained  oefore.  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Se  late  are  now, 
by  C'  ustirutional  provision.  <  iected  by  the 
pto.ple  and  not  by  State  leelslat  ares.  Women 
.'-:ive  been  taken  into  full  pai  tnership  with 
rnon  m  the  selection  of  pub,  Ic  officials.  In 
tiie  fashioning  of  their  goveriment.  in  the 
holding  of  public  office,  and  In  all  those 
responsibilities  which  make  tie  home  and 
ni  iki-  a  natli;n. 

r.  us  'rue  that  during  this  s  ime  half  cen- 
tury we  have  been  involved  li  three  great 
wars.  The  first  was  the  Spar  iah-Amerlcan 
War.  which  brought  liberty  to  Cuba,  Puerto 
R.co  and  the  Philippine  Isl  inds.  When 
that  war  was  concluded,  we  were  hailed  aa 
a  world  power,  though  our  pc  pulatlon  waa 
ii::Ie  more  than  one-third  of  the  present 
tiuure.  We  were  hailed  as  a  cc  intry  clothed 
with  a  manifest  destiny,  bee  luse  we  had 
p. anted  our  Sag  in  the  Carlbtean  Sea  and 
lu  the  far  stretches  of  the  Pac  fie  Ocean  on 
the  sou  of  the  PhUlpplne  Lslaiids. 

We  promised  the  Cubans  and  the  Plllplnos 
their  freedom.  We  kept  our  w(  rd.  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  Republic  of  O  iba  and  the 
Republic   of   the    Philippine   Islands. 

We  were  compelled  In  1917  tc  enter  World 
War  I  m  order  to  defend  and  preserve  the 
liberties  we  had  gained  In  the  War  of  1812, 
in  order  that  our  flag  and  our  oimmerce  and 
our  ships  and  our  people  might  travel  upon 
the  high  seas,  created  by  Ood  Mmlghty  for 
ti-.e  enjoyment  and  use  of  maniilnd. 

In  thai;  contest  we  expended  more  than 
«,?0  JOO.OOO.OCO  and  sacrificed  more  than 
100  COO  lives.  At  Its  conclusion  we  asked  no 
territory,  no  reparations,  no  economic  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  people.  We  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  live  with  them  n  peace  and 
harmony  and  understanding  nnd.  In  order 
to  bring  this  about,  we  Initiated  the  organ- 
Iration  of  the  League  of  Natlo  is.  which  we 
did  not  Join  and  which  fallel  because  It 
was  powerless  to  stop  aggressl  du  by  Japan 
In  China,  or  Mussolini  In  Afr  ca.  or  Hitler 
In  Etirope. 

If  the  League  of  Nations  bad  been  able  to 
stop  aggression  and  preserve  peace.  World 
War  II  might  never  have  occur -ed.  although 
this  Is  a  speculative  questlor  to  which  I 
woiold  essay  no  definite  answer.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  we  were  not  r  vponslble  for 
the  causes  that  led  to  tba  Spas  Isb-Amarlcan 
War  nor  to  World  War  L 


We  mm  again  drawn.  Into  World  War  n  to 
defend  our  territory,  our  Instttutlona.  our 
way  of  life,  and  oar  concepts  of  tiie  relation- 
ship that  should  exist  among  men  and  be- 
tween them  and  their  government  and  their 
society  In  this  strusgle  we  expended 
S3.5O.COO.0OO.0O0.  We  iruffered  casualties  of 
mor"  than  I.COO.OCO  and  poiired  out  our  blood 
on  the  fields  of  battle  In  every  continent.  In 
every  sky.  and  on  every  island  on  which  man- 
kind waa  struggling  lor  the  supremacy  of 
the  spirit  of  free  institutions 

When  this  struggle  had  ended  we  again 
asked  no  territory,  no  reparations,  no  reim- 
bursement for  our  outlay  in  behalf  of  free 
Institutions.  We  asked  again  only  that  we 
be  permitted  to  live  in  peace,  in  harmony, 
and  in  cocpemtion  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  that  all  these  nations  share 
with  one  another  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
servuig  peace  and  making  tt  possible  for  man- 
kind to  pxirsue  constructive  enterprises,  free 
from  fear  and  free  from  want. 

Agim  we  attempted  to  organize  the  world 
for  ptace.  Long  before  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties, the  United  Nations  Organtzstion  wss 
conceived  In  the  minds  of  men  like  Cordeii 
Hull  FYankUn  D.  r:ooseveIt.  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg.  Warren  R.  Austin,  and  a  host  of 
others  who.  without  regard  to  political  or 
religious  differences,  consecrated  themselves 
to  the  effort  to  organize  mankind  for  peace 
rather  than  for  war.  Of  course,  the  creation 
of  such  an  organization  for  peace  presup- 
posed that  it  might  be  necessary  to  engige 
in  war  in  order  to  preserve  peace.  And  this 
is  wh.::t  has  happened  and  Is  happening  in 
the  world  today. 

Those  wBo,  following  the  Spanish -Ameri- 
can War.  proclaimed  us  a  world  power  and 
clothed  us  with  a  manifest  destiny  that 
locked  far  into  the  future  in  human  history, 
were  real  prophets.  We  could  not  have  Jus- 
tified this  prophecy  If  we  had  not  been  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  and  If  we  had  not  been 
willing  to  concentrate  all  our  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  preservation  of  the  things  that  make 
life  worth  living.  We  could  not  hace  Justi- 
fied this  prophecy  If  we  had  not  become  the 
moet  productive,  the  richest,  the  freest,  and 
the  most  determined  people  in  all  history  to 
utilize  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  and  that  means  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind  who  believe  in 
liberty,  in  Justice,  and  In  equality. 

rmring  the  past  half  century  of  which  I 
am  speaking  we  have  advanced  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  political  freedom  In  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  that  now  leglslatxires 
and  Congresses  are  engaged  in  the  effort  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  deny  Justice 
and  equality  and  fair  participation  of  all  eli- 
gible men  and  women  in  the  blessings  of  otir 
freedom  and  in  the  economic  opportunities 
which  it  give  to  men. 

In  view  of  all  these  accomplishments  this 
incredible  history  which  might  be  recited  ad 
Ir.flnitum.  who  is  there  among  us  who  is  so 
shortsighted  or  so  self-contained,  or  whose 
Intellectual  processes  are  encased  in  so  crus- 
taceous  a  receptacle  as  to  doubt  the  great 
future  which  lies  before  us  as  a  people  and 
before  every  man  and  woman  who  has  gone 
through  that  preparation  so  essential  to  edu- 
cated responsibility  in  this  Nation  and  In  the 
world ^  Who  Is  there  so  selfish  or  so  depraved 
SIS  to  use  episodes  and  iucldents  that  are  a 
part  of  the  proces^s  of  democracy  In  order 
to  frighten  the  American  people  Into  doubt- 
ing their  own  system  of  government,  or  their 
own  abUity  to  overcome  every  obstacle  In  the 
future  as  they  have  dene  In  the  past.  In  order 
that  our  Lnstltutlona  may  be  preserved  and 
our  leadership,  by  example  and  by  wise  con- 
tribution, will  bring  to  all  mankind  the 
blessings  of  human  freedom?  Who  shall 
doubt  that  our  magnificent  progress  during 
a  century  and  a  half  may  have  equipped  us 
to  make  our  own  freedom  safer  by  helping  to 
extend  it  to  others,  our  own  liberties  more 


secure  by  making  tt  poaBib>  tbat  otbcrs  may 
en>oy  tt.  and  thus  contribute  to  world-wide 
Instltations  devoted  to  tbi;  tbeory  that  gor- 
emxnent  Is  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 
govemmenC 

This  ta  the  great  dlvldlni  line  between  de- 
mocracy and  autocracy.  This  is  what  we 
are  fighting  for  in  the  Uni  led  Nations.  This 
is  what  we  are  fighting  lor  in  Korea.  We 
are  fighting  because  we  propose  to  keep  our 
word  with  ourselves  and  aith  mankind,  and 
because  we  propoee  to  Join  our  forces  with 
the  forces  of  the  free  woj-ld  everywhere,  to 
serve  notice  on  aggressors  and  despots  that 
they  cannot  march  iJaeir  Juggernaut  over 
the  bodies  of  men  and  destroy  their  Uberty. 
their  rights,  their  freedom,  their  dignity, 
and  their  self-respect  with  immunity. 

While  we  are  attempting  to  create  addi- 
tional strengxh  from  a  luilliary.  economic, 
and  intellectual  standpoint,  we  must  reccg- 
niaK  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  of  our 
society  Military,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual strength  are  necessary,  but  they  are 
not  sufficient  without  t.h<!  moral  strength 
that  grows  out  of  our  demotion  to  religion 
and  the  precepts  of  rellgic  Js  conduct  In  the 
relationships  of  men.  and  the  relationship 
between  man  and  his  Crsator.  Therefore, 
at  this  great  educational  institution,  before 
this  claiis  of  the  historic  year  1951.  I  urge 
not  only  military  strt-ngth,  economic 
strength.  Intellectual  strength,  but  I  urge 
the  maintenance  of  that  moral  strength  and 
that  spiritual  f ortlflcatioc .  without  which 
the  other  elements  of  our  strength  may  not 
avail  us  anything  in  this  time  of  crlsla. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  thai  mankind  has  been 
maneuvered  mto  a  posltioa  where  it  must 
now  fight  to  preserve  what  n  the  past  tt  bas 
fought  to  secure.  Long  age  It  wa:i  said  that 
eternal  vigilance  la  the  prlO'  erf  liberty.  It  ts 
only  one  of  the  prices.  Il  is  necessary  to 
scan  the  horizon  from  the  -am parts  for  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  But  it  is  also  neces- 
sary to  repel  that  enemy.  This  means  sacri- 
fices. It  means  the  sheddiig  of  blood.  It 
may  mean,  as  Churchill  saii:  during  the  last 
war.  blood,  sweat,  and  tear;:,  and.  no  doubt. 
It  will  mean  thPt.  It  mes.as  higher  taxes, 
greater  self-control.  It  mes  ns  that  Govern- 
ment mtist  inject  itself  into  the  private  af- 
fairs of  men  and  corporate  rirganizations.  in 
order  that  war  itself  and  the  demands  of  war 
shall  not  eat  up  the  substatice  of  those  who 
hew  the  wood  and  draw  the  water  in  these 
processes  of  civilization.  It  means  that  or- 
ganiaed  society,  through  Go  ?ernment  as  Its 
only  spokesman  and  auttDrttative  voice, 
must  endeavor  to  make  as  near  an  equal 
sacrifice  for  all  the  people  a  i  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  bring  about.  An«!.  it  means  that 
those  who  stubbornly  refute  to  recognize 
this  fact,  CHT  who  selfishly  see  c  to  destroy  the 
authoritative  voice  of  Government  In  order 
that  they  may  reap  unjust  n  wards  from  the 
suffering  of  the  people.  Just  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  that  very  honest 
and  every  sensible  man  knows  must  exist, 
in  order  that  we  may  preserve  these  things 
for  which  we  are  fighting. 

This  not  only  affects  every  housewife  who 
takes  her  basket  to  the  maiket  place  every 
day  to  purchase  the  things  which  she  and 
her  family  may  need.  It  affects  every  tax- 
payer. Only  in  the  past  ysar  inflationary 
prices  have  reduced  by  one- fifth  to  one- 
fourth  the  purchasing  pow«-  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  and  have  reduced  by  the  same 
proportion  the  quantity  of  goods  which  the 
Government  must  purcfaaae,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  very  institutions  which  the  people 
rely  upon  the  leaderahip  of  Government  to 
defend  and  preserve. 

These  obaervations  apply  not  only  to  men 
In  business,  men  on  the  farms,  men  in  the 
workshopa,  but  it  applies  to  the  political  life 
of  our  nation  as  well.  Any  man  who  seeks 
to  take  advantage  of  the  sifferlngs  of  the 
people  to  reap  political  advantage  is  unwor- 


thy at  the  eemSaeam  ta  any  of  the  paof  ie. 
we  must  have  polittcal  partMa  ba  tbta  coun- 
try. All  my  life  I  have  adToeatcd  tbe  two- 
party  system.  These  partiaa  must  be  strong 
enougb  to  offer  cbedts  and  balances  upon 
and  against  each  otbsr  in  tbe  conduct  of  tbs 
people's  business.  But  tbers  coax*  timot  Ui 
the  history  of  every  government  and  of 
every  people  when  narrow.  selAsb,  b^otiid. 
avitfidoua  and  ambitious  politics  stexiM 
be  subordinate  to  tbe  wetfare  of  the  people. 
If  their  free  institutloGs  are  not  to  be  pi*- 
serred  against  the  autocratic  ooataugbta  now 
betnig  made  upon  thesD.  tbs  raault  might  he. 
here  aa  elsewhere,  that  tber*  would  be  osJy 
one  political  organisation  recognized,  and  iill 
oppwsition  to  it.  as  in  Russia  and  b«r  aat«tl- 
lites.  would  be  snuffed  out.  and  tboae  wtw 
have  the  temerity  to  rise,  even  fe«bly.  against 
the  imposition  of  autocracy  would  be  liqui- 
dated, as  tbey  have  been  and  are  being  m 
other  parts  of  the  world  w>-«re  totalitarian- 
ism has  rupprea^ed.  and  ia  suppressing,  and 
will  continue  to  suppress,  freedom  of  speech, 
of  worship,  of  the  preaa.  and  of  assembly, 
wherever  these  sacred  and  fundamental 
rights  are  sought  to  be  enjoyed. 

This  does  not  me&n  that  there  should  nat 
be  honest  discufsiv>n  In  the  balls  of  l^a- 
latlon.  in  the  forms  of  public  debate,  n 
the  comer  drug  stc^re.  In  the  school  aadit>3- 
rltmis,  on  the  streets,  or  wbfTever  msn.  wo- 
men and  children  may  assemble. 

But.  it  meaias  also  tbat.  in  order  tliat  tlis 
people  may  exercise  wisely  their  right  «3f 
choice  between  men  and  politlca]  orgaalBi- 
tions.  there  shall  be  as  much  honesty  in 
politics  and  in  the  dlaeuaaioa  of  polltiCiU 
questions  as  our  code  of  b<Maar  requires  la 
business,  in  the  practioe  of  law.  in  tbe  prac> 
tice  of  medicine,  in  tbe  pulpit.  In  tbe  acbool- 
room.  and  in  every  other  nonpolitical.  noD- 
partlsan  walk  in  which  man  and  vomea 
may  indtiige. 

In  view  of  our  constant  prugress  since  the 
American  Revolution  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ail  these  freedoms  and  these  opportiinlttett, 
which  have  come  to  be  called  the  Am«1eaii 
way  of  life,  what  Is  there  for  us  to  be  sTrald 
of?  Why  is  it  that  there  are  ii»n  abroail 
tn  the  land  today  seeking  to  destroy  th» 
faith  of  the  people  tn  :belr  government,  izi 
their  public  servants,  in  their  churcbea.  In 
their  profeaaions?  Why  Is  it  that  the  votcv 
of  the  pessimist,  raucous  and  strident  and 
self-contradictory,  can  frequently  be  beard, 
above  the  voice  of  the  wise,  calm,  experi- 
enced, educated  man,  and  of  those  who  seek 
to  build  up  rather  than  to  tear  down  the 
institutions  of  human  aodety?  Why  Is  it 
that  in  order  that  some  temporary  gain  may 
be  made  by  a  {wlltical  party,  or  political 
candidate,  or  a  group  of  political  adventurers, 
the  faith  of  our  people  in  themselvea  la  under 
such  widespread  attack?  Far  If  our  institu- 
tions are  unworthy  of  the  eonfldence  of  the 
people,  that  constitutes  a  reflection  upon 
the  people  thenuelvea.  They  have  the  power 
to  change  their  government,  and  to  change 
those  who  administer  it.  The  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Inunortai  documents 
that  grew  out  of  it.  such  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  emphasiae  the  fact  that 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  tbey  have  the 
right  to  change  or  abolish  any  government 
which  has  ceased  to  be  their  servant  and 
their  agent. 

If  there  are  Inequalities  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  laws,  if  crime  has  festered  in 
concentrated  communities,  if  tmderground 
connections  have  existed  or  now  exist  be- 
tween criminal  elements  In  one  state  and 
criminal  elements  in  another,  then  let  tba 
pec/ple  demand,  not  only  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives but  of  their  executive  and  en- 
forcement officers  and  of  their  judicial  sys- 
tem, the  swift  and  andden  ptinishment  at 
all  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  our  laad. 
wliether  they  be  corporate  or  indlvlduaL    U 
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than  It  to  tlM  doty  of  tlt« 
■o  to  eontrot  tbm  Oovera- 
to  tbcin  tB  fact,  so  tHat  ttov* 
ma  to  iwpoiMly  tagtalAUvii  lAd  naeatlT* 
MMvtttH  that  wlU  Jurttfy  ttm  fovvnoMnt. 
forttty  aur  te««  t^taai  th«  hi— Hiig  down 
o<  PiiiiHM<  aoctetj.  and  rartora  tha  tmiUx  ot 
ta  thwuMl^M  and  tan  tlMtr  U»ti- 
vlOeli  •!•  In— paiahto.  whctbar  ttwy 
IM  political.  nSJctooa.  or  Intamatlooal. 

«•  to  ba  atrmkl  off  la  aplte 
or  tha  cteUaBfa  ttiat  tmom  xm^  in  s|>tt«  of 
iritteb  «•  moat  andura,  in 
ct  war  azMl  ito  eon- 
why  abouJd  w«  quaH  and 
tiM  dolaful  MquldatkiB  at  Amtr- 
tlM  UMtltatkma  of 
it  Wa  ha—  ta(»d  hajrdahlpa  La 
th*  9— t.  Wa  ha—  o>— reoa—  tham.  We  wlU 
o— oaw  tho—  wa  the*  today  and  thoae 
mMMik  vfll  contront  ua  la  tha  future.  Ood 
am  aMi  oa  Rto  ttaraaa.  and  ttto  spirit  of 
ctm  auni— a.  aad  will  sorrlTa  all 
that  a  fodto—  aad  rutblc— 
throw  la  tba  way. 
I  lalBi.  thai  af Ota,  to  you  today  a  maaaa^ 
«(  tiijpa  hnpa  la  our  tutura.  aa  our  fore- 
fathaai  had  hopa  ta  thatr  future,  when, 
only  S.000.000  paopla.  they 
tha  turbulant  aea  of  intcr- 
poUttoa  tha  Uttla  Ka- 
Ught  would  ha—  been 
by  a— ry  autocrat  la  tba  worUl. 
0rowa  brl^tar  and 
OBtU  It  ft— a  hqpa  aoma  day  to 
UgM  op  tha  dark  plana  of  tha  world,  ao 
aquaUty.  axul  tr—  laatttutkaia 
thair  way  lato  an  tha—  piaoaa. 
Z  brtag  yoa  a  —aaaac*  of  faith,  not  of 
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thto  day  of  unl—faal  cbaUangc. 

for  tha  atraagthanlnt  of 

for  tha  r^Miiilaa  of  any 

dnmaattr.  that  aaaks  to 

flttadrt  at  Amartran  laatttutlona. 
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can  gl—  ooraal— a  aad  tha  world 
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at  ounalT—  aad  our  reeourc— 

aboUtktn  of  war  aad  of  alav- 

[  an  that  to  maast  by  tha  aitto- 

totatttarlaa  thaory.  which  to  tba 
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r  do  I  brlac  to  yoo.  who  on  thJi 
C—aa  thto  graat  laatttuttoo.  but 
brtag  to  aU  AawBrtcana.  ragard- 
lallglaBa  dlffaraneaa.  not 
tai  oar  fntura,  hopa  tor  mankind, 
for  aU  pwopi—  ^>o  yaam 
it  of  hamaa  Ubarllaa  and 
ta  tba  f— mnnli^r  at  thatr  U— a. 
by  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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acantuntrtoa .  of  Stat—,  and  of  nAtlons,  upon 
ona  another,  mora  acutely  and  more  constant 
than  arar  baforc.  becau—  mankind  has 
eolnad  bto  brain  Into  the  agencies  and 
facilities  to  bring  all  mankind  eloaar  together 
la  paaca.  In  procperlty  and  In  securttT  Tba 
great  body  of  tb«  boman  race  desires  peace. 
They  daatra  proaperlty.  Tb-^  desire  sectinty. 
Tbera  ean  be  no  peace  without  security. 
Ttaara  can  be  no  security  without  peace. 
And  the—  qualities  cannot  be  enjoyed  to 
their  fullest  extent  without  that  degree  uf 
proaparlty  which  men  are  enUtled  tu  enjoy 
under  a  free-en terprlae  system,  which  i^lves 
full  pJay  to  erery  Individual  capacity  m  this 
and  In  all  lands. 

May  this  be  your  mission  and  your  con- 
tribution to  the  world  into  which  you  step 
today. 


A^^ss  by  Ho^  Robert  A.  T&ft,  of  Otiio. 
!•  tW  Rcpabbcaas  of  Wiscoasia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
XJf  THB  EONATB  OP  THl  TTSTTKD  STATTS 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.     TAFT.     Mr.     President.     I     aik 

mianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  June  9,  1S51,  ua  the 
Republicatts  of  Wisconam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foDows: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  he  In- 
vited to  address  this  great  Republic&n  ^- 
acmbly.  Interested  In  praTiding  the  material 
support  for  the  Republican  Party  at  Wis- 
ronaln.  and  looking  to  an  overwhelming  Re- 
publican victory  In  1953.  It  Is  quite  n^hr. 
that  you  begin  this  cantpaign  today  One 
of  the  difficulties  with  recent  Republican 
campaigns  to  that  they  haven't  started  soon 
anougb.  A  succeasful  campaign  requires 
caratuUy  prepared  publicity,  in  tha  news- 
papara,  on  the  radio  axK]  telenslon.  in  ma^n- 
■inaa.  and  In  pamphksts.  It  takes  time  to 
prepare  good,  effective  publicity,  and  to  be 
aflaetlva  it  must  be  distributed  long  before 
atoctloa  day.  OrganlzatloD.  both  among  po- 
litical groupa  and  nonpoUtlcal  groups,  also 
tak—  thne.  In  these  days  when  50  percent  cf 
tha  people  apparently  take  little  natural  In- 
toaat  la  politics  and  are  even  likely  r^  stay 
at  home  on  election  day.  In  1963  our  organi- 
sation muat  ba  complete  enoTigh  to  reach  and 
tataraat  mUllona  of  potential  voters.  And  so 
I  eompUment  the  itepubUcan  Party  of  wis - 
conaia  In  Its  forealgbted  action,  and  I  am 
datlgLtad  to  ba  a  part  of  its  effort. 

It  to  too  early  to  define  all  the  Usuea  of 
tha  1962  rampatgn.  Broadly  speaking,  rhe 
toaiiw.  —  I  sea  It.  to  the  restoration  of  honest 
prladpla  to  govenunent.  Tbe  Republican 
Party  offara  a  return  to  boncaty  and  frank- 
ana  In  tha  day-to-day  oondtict  of  the  vast, 
aprawllng  Mderal  Government.  It  offer?  a 
ratvrn  to  tba  prlnctptoa  of  liberty  which 
ara  thr— tanad  by  a  cr— ping  aoclaliam  mas- 
quaradlag  —  wetfara  and  planning  and  social 
lacaraaoa.  It  offCn  a  rattim  to  a  foreign 
polley  baaad  on  daflntta  prlnclptoa  and  aimed 
at  iwntar  ting  tha  aaeurlty  and  tha  peace  of 
tha  paopto  of  the  United  Statas. 


Of    OOVnMMXIfT 

TIM  anUre  Nation  baa  been  shocked  over 
aad  o— r  again  by  the  low  sUto  of  pouucai 
■oraUty  la   the  admlntotraUon   itself.     Its 


partlaans  bare  not  even  botkcred  to  deny 
the  Improper  use  of  Influence  so  frequently 
revealed  In  congreaalonal  :  nvcatlgatloiv— 
and  investigation  of  Democrats.  In  >pit«  of 
tbe  revelationa  regarding  tb!  &-pcrcenten 
and  their  powerful  Influence  vlth  many  de- 
partments of  Oovemment.  It  to  generally 
conceded  that  ^-percenters  ind  Influence 
peddlers  are  still  doing  bualne  a  In  Washing- 
ton at  tbe  same  old  stand.  lUury  Vaugban 
l3  still  In  the  White  Hou—  vlth  bis  deep 
tref7e     Maragon  to  In  Jail. 

We  know  erf  the  protectl  in  given  the 
P^nciergast  regime  In  Kansas  City  by  high 
officials  of  tbe  Government.  Vit  bslw  the  dls- 
rr.is£ai  of  Uulted  Stales  Dlsirlct  Attorney 
MilUt^an  because  he  successiU.  ly  proeecuted 
Peiidergaat.  When  the  a  Imln  1st  ration 
purged  Roger  Slaughter,  ccnseivative  Demo- 
crat running  for  Congress  In  Kansas  City, 
aUe«:ed  vote  frauds  were  practically  con- 
firmed by  tbe  fact  that  the  fcallots  were 
St  len  Then  the  FBI  was  serl  jualy  limited 
In  Its  Investigation  of  this  ba'.ict  stealing, 
and  the  whole  Investigation  was  quietly  rup- 
prfEj-ed  until  the  statute  of  llnatatlons  had 
expired. 

Whlie  the  President  was  denouncing  grain 
speculiitcTs  It  was  revealed  that  his  personal 
physician  wa;  engaged  In  exactly  that  specu- 
lation, and  he  has  recently  been  promoted  to 
be  a  major  general.  The  investigation  cf  the 
RFC  showed  that  loans  were  obtained  largely 
because  uf  the  Influence  exerted  by  men 
close  to  the  White  House,  and  no  one  will 
forget  fie  fur  coat  presented  to  a  White 
Houfcc  stenographer,  apparently  because  of 
t^e  infl'jenre  exerted  by  her  husband  In  fce- 
h.Uf  uf  a  loan  Oonaid  Dawson,  the  Presi- 
dents personal  assistant,  accepts  rent-free 
vacations  In  hotels  whr.se  P.?C  loans  he 
sur.port:d.  I  cannot  s^op  to  analyza  the 
political  alliances  and  protection  •hoTFH  up 
m  'he  investigations  of  the  Kefauver  Com- 
mittee. 

In  a  large  organization  many  things  may 
hiippen  without  the  fault  of  these  at  the 
held  of  the  Ocvemment.  but  the  dlscour- 
afc-ing  thing  today  ta  that  no  one  has  even 
been  dismissed  from  the  Government  be- 
cause of  these  revelations.  The  Immoral,  If 
not  Ulegal.  practices  are  condoned  by  the 
highest  authority  Only  a  Republican  ad- 
mlnlitraticn  can  restore  principles  of  com- 
m   n  bonesty  to  Waahlngton. 

DOMisTic  roLnrr—niifvirLMa  o»  uaorrr 

AGAOCST  unn A  r.T«M 

Only  a  Republican  administration  can 
pr'?tect  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
equality  against  the  creeping  forces  of  so- 
cialism Under  New  Deal  administrations 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  Govern- 
ment until  Harry  Truman  spent  twice  as 
m!irh  In  1  year  ss  Herfc-rt  Hoover  spent  In 
4  yejrs.  This  country  was  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  ovres  Its  tremendous  development 
and  process  to  that  liberty — liberty  of  the 
individual  to  live  hto  own  life  and  think  his 
own  thoughts,  liberty  to  teach  whatever  doc- 
trine Is  worth  teaching,  liberty  of  the  local 
community  to  run  Its  own  affairs  and  deter- 
mine how  Its  children  shall  be  ed'icated.  lib- 
erty of  men  to  choose  their  own  occupations 
and  run  their  own  buslneas  as  they  see  fit  as 
Irng  as  they  dont  Interfere  with  tbe  rights 
of  others  to  do  the  same.  It  is  thto  liberty 
which  has  btillt  thto  country  up  to  a  point 
where  we  ttave  achieved  tbe  greatest  produc- 
tion and  tbe  highest  standard  of  living  tha 
world  ha*  ever  seen 

But  tRe  Truman  administration  adopted 
tbe  theories  of  British  socialism  whlie  deny- 
ing that  they  were  doing  so.  The  Prwldent 
demanded  power  for  the  Oovemment  to  go 
into  any  buslnaaa.  Ha  demanded  the  right 
to  flx  wages,  prlcaa.  and  rents  In  timi.  of 
pieace.  He  propoaad  the  Brannan  p»aw  to 
give  tha  Government  complete  control  over 
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the  detailed  operations  ot  agriculture.  Ha 
propoeed  to  sodaJiae  medicine  and  make 
every  doctor  an  employee  a*  the  Govern- 
ment. He  departed  from  tbe  American  con- 
cept of  welfare  serrtce,  health  service,  and 
ether  assistance  to  those  with  low  tnccmes. 
furnished  by  local  commuoities.  adminia- 
tered  by  local  authorities  with  Federal  as- 
sista:ice  only  when  necessary.  He  proposed 
vast  »<jci.ii-tnstirance  ideas  along  the  Une  ol 
the  English  Bevendge  plan  to  provide  bacd- 
CU1.S  'rom  tr.e  Natiocai  Treasury  to  milllotLS 
Wt..;  able  la  support  themse.ve  This  whcie 
pr'?.-irc.  lii»  British  scciaiiSm.  masque- 
raded in  the  guise  of  a  slight  exten&ion  of 
w?  If  ire  service,  when,  in  fict.  it  threatened 
a  complete  change  in  the  whole  function  of 
Gcverr-ment  leading  nevitiibiy  to  a  destruc- 
t:cn  cr  ;:be.-ty  as  we  have  known  it  m 
Arr.^Tica. 

Furthermore,  the  President  followed  the 
pi  lica-iDpcT  of  those  who  beiifved  tiat  the 
people  Tere  too  dumb  to  understand,  and 
that  the  miilenniiim  ccu'.d  only  be  brought 
abt-ut  by  long-haired  economic  planners  di- 
rectir.z  the  daily  lives  of  the  petijple  and 
the  oyera'ions  of  every  business 

The  Republican  Party  rCers  a  gtvemment 
bas»^  en  the  same  principles  of  liberty  for 
wrich  this  Nation  wis  established  It  prom- 
ises prr;cress  and  an  increased  standard  of 
livln?  within  iboee  principles  cf  liberty. 
Justice,  and  equality  Th,.  basis  for  stiil 
fclrher  standards  of  living  is  sound  ccn- 
si'-*:.*  C'Ciil  p«3licv,  and  the  encouragement 
ct  ill  th.K  industrial  and  natural  resc'irce 
cevelcpment  whl-ii  have  made  liberty  a  ma- 
terial 33  well  as  an  IntfUectuai  benefit. 
Wh^Ti  it  comes  to  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  g  vemment.  It  prcposes  to  analyse  every 
ptac  by  wei^hinz  its  advantages  against  the 
Increised  Federal  psyroU  and  the  limitation 
cf  t.'ze  pe'-'pie's  liberty  It  is  ojjpoeed  to 
thr w.n.s'  away  an  Amencan  system  at  the 
hetr.h.t  cf  It.'  niccesa  in  favcr  cf  half-baked 
prcz-?.m3  which  have  failed  In  all  the  coun- 
tries where  they  have  been  tried. 

FuiN'cntj:  OTO  nrnxLiGEHCE  rs  roaniCN  poi-ict 

In  the  field  of  foreign  pcUcy  the  Republi- 
can Party  promises  an  .American  foreiam 
policy  ba?ed  on  sound  and  ccnsistent  prin- 
ciples made  known  to  our  own  people  and 
to  the  -ivcrld.  administered  by  men  wiuh  cum- 
m;r.  sense  and  good  Judgment.  The  main 
principle  of  that  f'orelgn  policy  must  be  the 
liberty  and  tbe  security  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  principle  must 
be  the  maintenance  of  peace  unless  war  be- 
comes abso'utely  necessary  to  protect  Amerl- 
c-n  liberty  ItselT  As  a  good  nalghbor  we 
c!f?ire  tc  help  tbe  rest  of  the  world  in  every 
reascnable  way.  but  certainly  that  cannot 
be  a  prime  object  of  foreign  pwlicy,  or  an 
excu::-e  f^r  the  terrible  tragedy  of  war. 

I  have  always  favored  an  intematlonai 
or?uii:ration.  hoping  that  it  might  be  able 
to  protect  the  peace  of  the  world.  At  the 
present  moment  the  United  Nations  Itself 
has  become  impotent  becatase  of  its  faulty 
Cliar*er  a::d  the  acgresslve  attitude  of  Rus- 
sia. We  are  forced  to  establish  a  much 
greater  American  armed  force  because,  for 
the  £n>t  time  In  our  history,  another  nation 
may  actually  threaten  our  security.  Soviet 
Russia  is  a  threat  because  of  the  great 
extension  cf  air  power,  because  of  its  pos- 
sciTicn  of  the  atomic  bcmb,  because  of  Its 
vast  m-anpower.  and  because  of  the  aggres- 
sive, fanatical  spirit  of  communism.  We  are 
forced  into  a  long-term  military  pirogram 
which  It  will  strain  our  capacity  to  support, 
and  may  temporarily  postpone  many  of  tba 
Internal  programs  and  improvementa  In 
which  we  are  alac  tnterested. 

Tbis  RiissliUi  threat  exists  because  of  tha 
weak-  and  wrong-headed  policies  of  this  and 
the  preceding  administration  at  Tehran. 
Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  In  China.  Sven  during 
th-  war  the  policies  adopted  by  thu  Govern- 
ment completely  Ignored  the  danger  of  Soviet 


expansion  after  the  war  though  many  ot  ua 
pointed  it  out.  Tne  pcUcy  of  uncondlttocal 
sxuTHKier  and  incz^saed  resistance  has  left 
a  vacuum  in  Germany  intc>  which  Russia 
has  ever  since  threatened  to  move.  Our 
Government  was  inspired  by  tbe  stupid  'ear 
that  RoBSia  migM  make  a  separate  peice 
with  Germany,  and  the  eqcially  stupid  as- 
sumptian  that  we  had  to  in' rite  Russia  into 
the  Japanese  war  when.  ii.  fact,  we  bad 
already  won  thst  war 

We  acted  as  if  it  were  a  favor  to  us  for 
Russia  to  accept  our  lend-lease  assistance. 
I  pointed  cut  after  the  Tet.ran  conference 
that  the  whole  Roosevelt  p«;licy  was  based 
on  the  delightful  theory  chat  Joe  Staiin  in 
the  end  would  rum  cut  to  bave  an  angelic 
nature  if  we  gave  him  everything  he  asked. 

At  Yalta  his  attitude  was  supplemented  by 
something  more  sinister  in  tbe  indirect  tn- 
Sucnce  of  communism  and  d^nmunlsts  on 
American  statesmen.  Hopkins  and  Harri- 
man.  who  seemed  to  have  had  meet  to  do 
with  tbe  far-eastern  agreement,  apparently 
accepted  completely  tbe  idea  that  Ru.ssia  was 
a  peace-loving  nation.  WUltam  C.  BuHlu. 
former  ambass?.dor  to  France,  says  that  the 
President  and  Hopkins  developed  the  theory 
thit  the  Soviv-'t  Union  was  a  piace-lovLag 
democracy.  Henry  Wallace  thought  that 
Russian  democracy  was  Ua  seme  ways 
better  than  American  democracy.  Tbe  Com- 
munist Party  bad  made  a  deliberate  drive  to 
place  people  in  pcsitiens  where  they  could 
aHect  public  opinion  or  public  policy  cr  in- 
fluence others  who  coul-1  do  the  same.  They 
planted  spies  in  the  Government.  We  know 
of  Hiss  and  Marzani  and  Coplon  and  Wad- 
leigh.  We  know  that  the  Englishman.  Fuclis, 
a  Ccxnmunist,  was  admitted  to  all  ihe  secrets 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  de- 
livered all  the  plans  tar  the  atom  bcmb  to 
Russia.  Communists  successfully  planted 
among  many  American  leaders  the  philos- 
ophy which  was  adopted  at  Yalta — that  com- 
mtinism  was.  in  fact,  a  form  of  government 
mere  or  less  consistent  with  Amencan  ideals. 
I  could  neve  understand  how  any  man  who 
even  went  through  an  American  high  school, 
and  understood  what  America  is  abcut.  could 
reach  such  a  conclusion. 

The  result  vras  that  at  Yalta  our  Govern- 
ment accepted  all  Stalin  s  promises,  although 
be  had  never  kept  a  promise  which  he  had 
made.  They  accepted  them  without  any 
means  of  enforcing  them.  They  set  Russia 
up  in  Berlin  and  Prague  and  Vienna  whera 
they  could  dominate  Central  Europe.  We 
agreed  to  give  Russia  a  pxssitlon  in  Man- 
churia which  Japan  had  occupied — in  effect, 
military  control  of  Manchuria — contrary  to 
every  principle  of  American  foreign  policy 
since  the  days  of  John  Hay  and  the  open 
door  in  China.  We  gave  Russia  SAkbalin  and 
tbe  Korile  Islands  without  strings  of  any 
kind.  This  whole  agreement  was  made  with- 
out even  letting  Chiang  Kai-shek  know  for 
4  months  that  we  had  bargained  away  bis 
most  important  tndustrtaJ  province.  In 
short,  we  put  Russia  in  a  position  in  Man- 
churia where  they  could  l»ick  the  Chinese 
Communists,  wliich,  of  course,  they  promptly 
did.  General  Marshall  was  sent  to  China  to 
insist  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  take  Com- 
munists into  his  cabinet  and  when  be  re- 
fused, cnt  off  further  military  aid  to  Na- 
tionalist China  for  9  months  at  the  most 
crucial  period  of  tbe  conflict. 

Throughout  this  who^*  p^od  there  was  a 
strong  pro-Communist  Influence  in  the  Par 
Eastern  Division  of  tbe  State  Depa.-tment. 
which  supported  the  Communist  propaganda 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  were  Just 
agrarian  reformere  and  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  waa  some  kind  of  a  reactionary  Fascist. 
Even  after  we  turned  definitely  against  com- 
munism in  Europe,  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
administration  toward  conununlsm  In  Aaia 
haa  been  aoft  and  often  friendly. 

Again,  the  administration  has  been  leaa 
thin  frank.    They  are  obeeaaed  with  the  idea 


that  thay  mart 
When  Senatcca 
<»2t  the  treachery  of  Blaa.  the  Praaldeat  iv- 
fcrred  to  all  such  mvaatlgatlaas  aa  red  her- 
rings. Secratary  flrtwann  rcfuaed  to  turn 
bis  back  on  Hiss,  rrcn  after  ha  had  been  om- 
victed.  When  Job  McCaaxwr  perfGrmcd  a 
public  service  by  dcmandlag  aa  Invastlgatloa 
of  conditions  m  the  State  Dcpartmaat.  tha 
administration  app<Mntcd  a  hatchet  comaut- 
tec  b«>adcd  by  Senator  Tydto^  to  apply  a 
complete  whitewash  to  the  whole  smelly  alt- 
uatic^i  in  the  State  Oepartascnt.  BSorta  to 
Investigate  the  Atomic  Energy  rnoinilaahiii 
were  suppressed  by  smear  and  propaganda. 

There  has  been  no  cooalxtent  prlnelidie  In 
the  administration  poUcy  tt^mi^nf  with  com- 
muhism  In  tlie  world  an1  at  home,  except  f**^ 
prtnctpie  of  covering  up  their  past  mlstafcea. 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  Korean  War  shows  that 
the  administration  has  no  foreign  policy,  haa 
no  consistency,  and  no  prtnciple.  Secretary 
Achescm  testified  last  week  that  our  Pocmoaa 
policy  Is  and  aivirays  has  beam  baaed  oa  tha 
principle  that  Formosa  haa  stratcgle  Im- 
portance and  that  we  must  keep  Fbrmoaa  out 
of  the  bands  of  a  power  which  wo«ild  ba 
hostile  to  tbe  United  States,  but  without  tha 
use  of  American  troops.  Tet.  after  I  aog- 
gested  in  December  IM9,  that  ronaom 
should  be  defended  because  It  waa  a  simple 
operation  requiring  only  the  presence  of  tha 
Seventh  Fleet.  I  was  rioiantly  attacked  by 
the  President  and  Mr.  Acheaoo.  wtio  aald  that 
the  United  States  would  not  provide  mllttary 
aid,  or  even  advice,  to  Chlueaa  forces  la  Por- 


On  December  33.  i-40.  Secratary 
put  cut  the  famous  Policy  Information 
Paper  to  all  State  Department  ofltoerm.  In 
which  It  Was  clearly  stated  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  FtirmoBa  had  no  special  military 
signiflcanca — altboogh  the  Joint  C3Ua«i  aald 
it  had — that  it  was  a  mlstakaa  popular  cod- 
ception  that  it  had  stratagie  In^pcrtaDee. 
that  civU  and  military  eondltloDa  there  bad 
deteriorated  under  tha  NattonaUsta.  that 
American  aaidstance  woold  aeeompUafa  no 
good  for  China  or  Its  Hatlooallst  ragtme. 
and  that  It  was  abcmt  to  ba  taken  ov«r  by 
the  Ccanmunlsts.  The  Secretary  of  State 
dares  to  take  the  position  today  that  all 
these  statements,  oomplettiy  at  varlanea 
with  the  Formosa  policy  he  now  aspouaes, 
were  false  and  promulgated  for  the  purpoaa 
of  saving  our  face  If  Formosa  ahould  falL 
It  Is  clear  that  we  were  either  lylag  th«i 
or  we  are  lying  now.  Peraooally  It  Is  dear 
to  me  that  the  Seventh  Fleet  could  alwaya 
have  defeiKled  Formoaa  without  the  slight- 
est diflbrulty.  that  the  State  DiqiartoMnt 
wanted  Formosa  to  faU  lato  tbe  handa  of  the 
Communlsta.  that  the  Policy  Xnfonnatlan 
Papa-  waa  promulgated  to  aaalat  that  result, 
and  that  we  never  did  adopt  tbe  n>rmaea 
policy  which  the  Secretary  at  Slate  now 
pretends  waa  our  policy.  Even  today  the 
Secretary  really  wanta  to  deliver  Formoaa 
to  this  tender  merciea  of  the  United  Hatloaa. 
which  would  probably  turn  it  over  to  Com- 
munist China. 

The  full  eonaequence  ol  a  weak  aad  waver- 
ing policy  Is  exhibited  by  the  Kcreaa  War. 
Tbe  administration  invited  that  war.  We 
withdrew  our  troops  from  Korea  without 
arming  the  South  Koreans.  In  September 
ld47  General  Wedemeyer  bad  pomted  out 
the  danger  of  this  course.  He  said  then  that 
the  Soviet-eqtUpped  and  trained  Horth 
Korean  Communist  Army  of  125.000  Bien 
was  vastly  superior  to  the  United  Stataa- 
organlsed  constabulary  of  1C.000  Euoreaas 
equipped  with  Japanese  small  arms.  Ha 
pointed  out  that  If  the  Buaalons  withdrew 
and  we  withdrew,  tha  North  Koreans  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  an  Invasion  without 
actual  preaence  of  Soviet  troopa.  Ha  rec- 
ommended a  South  Korean  force  of 
cient  strength  to  cope  with  tha  threat 
the  North. 
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If  Um  siiocaM  of  apcresslon  encourages 
war.  then  tha  prasent  American  pollcv  is 
aooouraclng  war.  Under  our  policy  of  % 
fir*  at  tb«  thirty •«lghUt  parallel,  tha 
apfiarently  has  everything  to  naln 
and  noiblng  to  losa.  Ttia  Cfc mesa  Commu- 
nists have  captured  half  of  Kor»i»  snd  tlielr 
aRKr«wlon  la  peculiarly  Cagrmnt  because  it  la 
scaLnst  the  United  Nations  Itaeir  Yet  they 
ara  parfectly  safe.  They  can  Ir^se  n  ;thln« 
Wo  bombs  can  be  dropped  on  their  land:  no 
blockade  can  be  enforced  afsinst  them  The 
Natkmattst  Chinese  Army  ts  prevented  frMm 
making  any  attempt  to  Inrade  South  China 
or  build  np  a  popuLv  front  in  South  Chtr.a 
against  cofnmunl9m  True.  *here  is  a  Ujm 
at  Chtneee  manpower,  but.  as  the  Pre!«tdent 
potnted  oat  In  his  speech.  "Behind  the  North 
Koreans  and  Chinese  Communists  in  the 
ftrmt  If^m  stand  addltlonii  millions  of  Chl- 
naws  soidtars."     Manpower  ts  cheap  m  China. 

Apparently  the  President  Is  wt!lir.«  uj  g^t 
out  of  the  present  war  as  best  he  cJin  The 
State  Department  apparently  is  st:U  wilUr.g 
to  dlacuss  the  surrender  cf  P^rmwa  ar.d 
tbe  admission  of  Chlne«s  Cnmmunisrs  to 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  wining  to  consider 
the  retirement  of  Ain?rlcan  trooj  s  tv-ni 
Korea  if  the  Chinese  will  withdraw  That 
would  restore  xia  to  exactly  the  ptssltion  we 
ware  In  when  we  withdrew  our  tr^>'':s  in 
1949  and  set  the  stage  for  a  repetlti  m  of 
tha  whole  Kcwran  tragedy.  It  weuld  un- 
doabtedly  teing  about  the  same  ultimate 
resnlt  cf  a  Communist  Korea. 

The  Admlnlstretlon  has  been  mcved  to  be 
somewhst  mere  emphatic  agatni;t  t.*-.?  Chi- 
nese because  of  the  protest  against  M;ic Ar- 
thur's dismissal,  but  they  still  lo<^  loni?- 
tn^y  to  ».uch  a  peace  If  such  a  p<»flce  is 
made,  we  hare  wasted  140.iX)0  casualties  and 
btlUcms  of  dollars. 

The  Russians  must  Indeed  be  laughing  up 
their  sleeves.  They  have  involved  the  Aoierl- 
cans  In  an  Interminable  and  costly  war  in 
which  we  refuse  to  strike  icy  effcv;tlve  hi  ,w 
at  the  ei»my.  The  whole  theory  of  pu-^ish- 
trg  aggression  haa  become  a  jcke.  Hereafter, 
no  sggressor  Is  ever  to  be  punished  1-r  hia 
aasres&ion,  and  only  the  luckless  ua-Jua 
which  has  been  attacked  Is  to  be  ruined  by 
thoae  who  undertake  to  defend  h.ni. 

Cf  course.  It  is  beyond  jur  capacity 
punish  a  big  aggressor  like  Ccmmuniat  Chi 
So  one  advocates  the  tnvaiiloa  of  Chu.ii 
"American  trocia.  But  that  only  shows  that 
we  cannot  carry  through  the  theory  i.f  pun- 
ishing aggression  through  the  Uniied  Na- 
tions. St  least  in  the  F^^  Bast,  and  inat 
world  war  in  can  only  be  prevented  by 
building  up  our  own  Armed  Forces  Aud  using 
tham  wlsciy  within  our  own  nation^  ca- 
pacity. 

The  lilacArthur  dismiasal  has  ouUaKed  the 
Amartcan  people,  but  It  is  mteresting  ir.deed 
to  note  again  the  strange  inconsisteacy  in 
tba  Prastdent-s  position.  He  says  thai  for 
a  year  ba  has  bean  considering  the  ditmis- 
wal  of  Qancral  MacArihur;  yet.  at  the  Waie 
faUnd  Goolerence  he  pinned  upon  the  geu- 
aral  a  Olatinguished  Service  decoration  and 
poMlciy  ivaised  UacArthurs  leadership. 
Am  lata  as  January  13.  1951.  he  sent  him  a 
prtraM  mcMaga  saying  that  "The  entire 
HaSloo  la  grateful  for  your  leadwshlp.  '  Hew 
can  a  nation  &ave  conlideuce  m  double 
daaUUf  ot  this  kind? 

Awtatant  Saeretary  Rusk  on  May  17  sud- 
daoiy  aaade  a  major  poUcy  speech  In  which 
ba  says  we  now  beiieve  the  National  Owvern- 
xi  at  Cbianc  Kai-shek  authentically  rep- 
I  tha  Tlrwa  of  tha  ureat  body  of  the 
off  China,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
bBportaat  aU  and  aaalstanoe  from  tha 
United  Stataa.  Be  suddenly  announces  that 
wm  do  not  reoo^niae  tba  authorities  in  Pei- 
ptBf  for  what  thay  pretend  to  be;  that  the 
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Petplng  regime  is  not  even  Chinese.  No  one 
who  hiu  followed  the  eoorse  at  the  State 
Department  can  reconcile  that  poattlcn  with 
the  attltnde  of  Secretary  Acheson  and  the 
President  m  January  1960,  when  they  dis- 
owned t^  Nationalist  OiTremment  and  re- 
fn.sed  even  advice.  The  New  York  Times  and 
th  Washington  Post  construed  the  Rusk 
speech  as  a  complete  reversal  of  policy.  Tet 
Secretary  Acheson  can  see  no  difference  and 
c^es  on  asserting  that  white  Is  black  and 
black  Is  white.  So  now  no  one  knows  what 
Is  (ur  policy  In  China.  How  can  foreign 
policy  be  conducted  on  such  a  basis? 

There  can  be  many  disputes  as  to  whether 
(Hir  foreign  policy  has  been  right  or  wroni;. 
but  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  fact 
that  It  has  lacked  frankness,  it  has  lacked 
c»  r  -Istency,  It  has  been  based  on  pure  op- 
^-  r'unism  and  an  utter  lack  of  principle. 

In  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  alike,  tha 
American  people  demand  an  honest  admlnls- 
trvtlon.  an  administration  that  has  some 
common  sense  and  judgment,  and  adminis- 
tration that  believes  In  the  principles  of 
Am*»r1ra  and  sticks  to  those  principles.  The 
Nat:  ,n  is  heartsick  that  for  19  months  more 
it  cannot  rid  itself  of  those  whose  adminis- 
tration is  endangering  the  safety  and  the 
liberty  of  the  pt-cple. 


A  Project  for  Ameriouis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOW4 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr  HOEVZN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oma.ha  World-Herald  of  June  8,  1951, 
carnej;  a  very  pertinent  editorial  relat- 
iiitj  to  appropriations  fcr  the  Missouri 
River,  and  I  am  herewith  incorporating 
11  Ji  a  part  of  my  remarks ; 

A   »  SOJSCT   roH   Amzkicans 

Many  years  ago  Congress  ordered  the  A.-my 
engineers  to  stablllre  th°  channel  of  the 
Mi'jsourl  River  bet^.een  St.  Louis  and  Sioux 
C:-v 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  twofold. 
Pi.-st.  to  protect  f«-tile  farm  land  from  raean- 
clerlrg  ar.d  flooding  waters;  and  second,  to 
permit  river  navigation. 

By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  U,  the  mls- 
sl  n  wcis  largely  accomplished.  Only  the 
stretch  of  river  from  Omaha  to  Sioux  City 
Wild  still  in  the  procws  of  construction. 

The  war  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  every- 
thing. Tha  Army  had  other  duties  for  its 
engineers,  and  Uncle  Sam  had  other  uses  for 
his  dollars.  But  even  after  VJ-day  the 
er.gineers  were  not  permitted  to  flnlah  the 
Jub.  Congress,  which  voted  lavish  sums  for 
almost  every  other  purpose,  at  home  and 
abroad,  came  down  with  attacks  of  acute 
penury  whenever  money  was  asked  for  the 
Mli*4,ourl. 

Thus  for  almost  10  years  nothing  of  con- 
sequence has  been  done  between  Omaha  and 
Sioux  City.  The  works  which  were  started. 
and  left  uncompleted  and  unprotected,  are 
rotting  away. 

Now  the  raging  river  Is  on  the  attack. 

Col.  W.  E.  Potter,  assistant  chief  of  engi- 
neers for  special  projects,  recently  told  a 
H  juse  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  that 
2.0C0.0OO  acres  erf  rich  land  is  In  Jeopardy. 
Ancther  300.000  acres  of  new  land,  reclaimed 
by  the  earlier  river  works,  also  may  be  lost. 

The  new  bridge  between  Decatur.  Nebr., 
and  Onawa.  Iowa.  Is  another  casualty.  It 
now  stands  on  dry  land.  The  engineers  haT» 
been  asked  to  put  the  river  bnck  where  tt 


belongs,  under  the  bridge.     But  to  do  so. 

they  say.  they  would  have  to  start  the  con- 
tainment works  15  miles  above  Decatur,  and 
they  have  no  money  for  auch  an  undertaking. 

In  time  of  real  national  emergency,  that 
tridK*  might  be  an  asset  of  considerable  Im- 
portance to  this  country.  But  today  it 
stands  as  a  monument  to  Washington's  folly. 

As  Its  readers  are  well  aware,  this  news- 
paper does  not  beUeve  the  Government 
sh'  uld  throw  money  around  with  an  extrav- 
agant hand. 

It  believes  In  frugality  and  government 
economy. 

But  it  also  believes  In  putting  first  things 
first. 

The  collapse  of  the  Missouri  River  program 
above  Omaha  occurred  in  the  decade  from 
1541  to  1961.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion teit  they  could  not  afford  the  four  or 
five  million  dollars  a  year  needed  to  hold  the 
channel. 

During  the  same  10  years  the  Government 
In  Washin^on  spent  one  hundred  and  four 
biiliDn  American  dollars  in  foreign  aid. 

Possibly  if  the  Missouri  were  named  the 
Euphrates  its  needs  would  get  more  con- 
sideration. 

But  unfortunately  It  Is  only  an  American 
river,  and  the  land  In  Its  valley  Is  only 
American  land,  and  the  people  who  live  In 
danger  of  its  whims  are  only  American  tax- 
pavers.  And  since  the  latter  are  known 
chiefly  as  dumb  beasts  of  burden,  they  get 
less  consideration  In  Washington  than  the 
residents  of  more  esoteric  lands. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  delegations  that  they  make  a  deter- 
mined Qght  to  save  the  Missouri  River  chan- 
nel project,  and  by  the  same  stroke  save  the 
Decatur-Onawa  bridge. 

And  Just  as  earnestly  we  hope  that  the 
amount  of  money  needed  will  not  be  added 
to  the  already  enormotis  budget,  but  will  be 
substracted  dollar  for  dollar  irom  the  Tru- 
man foreign-aid  program. 


Addres*  by  Hon.  John  L.  McClellan,  of 
Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  AH&ANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Soeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Senator  John  L.  McClkllan,  of  Arkan- 
sas, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
souri Public  Expenditures  Survey,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  18,  1951: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  liilssoxu-l 
Public  Expenditures  Survey,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlerae-i.  1  am  always  happy  to  address  groups 
or  people  representing  different  segments  of 
our  society  and  economy.  I  am  delighted 
and  honored  to  be  your  guest  today. 

Under  normal  conditions  I  would  direct 
my  remarks  to  some  phase  of  Government 
directly  related  tothe  vocational,  business, 
cr  professional  Interests  of  my  listeners.  But 
today  threats  to  our  traditional  heritage  of 
liberty  and  to  our  national  security  transcend 
all  other  issues  and  problems  that  confront 
us.  The  dangers  emanating  from  those 
threats  are  of  such  urgency  and  magnitude 
as  to  cause  deepest  concern  among  ail  of 
our  citizens  alike.  They  demand  the  full 
emphasis  of  our  thinking  and  efforts  until 
tliey  are  removed. 

When  we  use  the  expression  "national  se- 
curity. '  we  are  prone  to  think  only  in  terms 


of  its  military  aspects — of  dangers  from  with- 
out— and  we  give  little  or  no  thought  to 
many  domestic  factors  that  are  involved  and 
which  constitute  dangers  from  within.  Our 
rbertles  and  national  security  today  are  not 
only  threatened  from  without  but  thej  are 
also  thrgitened  from  within. 

DANon  ntoM  wTTHotrr 

General  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac  Arthur, 
testifying  recently  before  the  Senate  Joint 
committee  investigating  our  far -eastern  pol- 
icy and  the  circumstances  sttendtng  his  re- 
moval from  command,  when  asked  to  name 
our  principal  enemy,  answered  "communism." 
When  he  was  pressed  In  an  effort  to  have 
him  name  Russia  Instead,  he  stlli  Insisted 
that  it  Is  communism,  wherever  It  may  exist, 
either  In  Russia  or  elsewhere. 

His  designation  of  communism  Is.  in  gen- 
eral terminology,  correct.  But  we  know  the 
Russian  Government  Is  its  source  and  Is  the 
principal  Instrumentality  of  Its  direction  and 
expansion.  Without  the  existence  of  com- 
murlsm  and  Its  alms  of  conquest,  the  world 
In  all  probability  would  be  at  peace  and  free 
of  any  threat  of  Imperialistic  aggression.  So 
whether  we  Identify  our  enemy  and  source 
of  danger  from  without  as  Russia  or  as 
communism,  they  are  for  all  practical  con- 
siderations one  and  the  same. 

In  the  postwar  period  we  and  other  na- 
tions have  consistently  directed  our  efforts 
toward  establishing  peace  and  effecting  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  devasted  areas  and 
suffering  peoples.  We  have  expended  more 
than  $30,000,000,000  for  that  purpose  since 
VJ-day.  Ru-ssla  has  aggressively  pursued 
policies  of  obstruction  to  those  goals.  She 
has  taken  full  advantage  of  our  trust,  be- 
trayed her  solemn  obllgatlon.s  to  the  family 
of  nations  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  em- 
bodied Ln  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
which  she  subscribed.  She  has  persistently 
exploited  every  opportunity  for  oppression 
and  subjugation.  By  subterfuge,  coercion, 
and  threats  of  force  she  has  greatly  expanded 
her  Influence  and  extended  her  domination 
over  many  weaker  and  defenseless  nations. 

While  we  were  demobilizing  our  Armed 
F-jrces  in  the  spirit  of  and  In  the  expectation 
of  peace,  she  was  feverishly  building  her 
armed  might  In  preparation  for  war.  Today 
this  enemy  has  become  powerful.  The  mili- 
tary strength  she  now  possesses  and  controls, 
coupled  with  her  potentials  and  her  imperi- 
alistic design,  constitute  a  deadly  perU  to 
Christian  civilization. 

That  is  the  challenge  we  face.  It  Is  neither 
mythical  nor  Imaginary.  It  Is  a  stark  and 
frightening  reality.  We  cannot  evade  it;  we 
cannot  escape  it.  We  must  deter  this  ag- 
gressor 11  at  all  possible.  Palling  in  that.  w« 
must,  horrible  as  the  prospects  are  and  tragic 
as  the  consequences  may  be,  get  ready  to 
meet  and  defeat  It  in  armed  conflict.  We  and 
all  other  governments  and  peoples  want  to 
remain  sovereign  and  free  have  no  other 
alternative. 

Whether  an  all-out  war  is  Inevitable,  no 
one  can  say,  but  we  must  quickly  rearm  and 
mobilize  so  as  to  be  prepared  if  it  Is  inevita- 
ble. That  is  the  only  hope  we  have  of  pre- 
venting world  war  lU.  If  we  can  buUd  the 
armed  might  of  the  free  world  sufficiently  and 
in  time,  there  is  hope  left  that  we  can  deter 
these  abominable  forces  from  starting  an- 
other world  conflagration.  But  we  cannot 
succeed  in  doing  that  without  changing  some 
policies  we  have  followed  in  the  past. 

II  we  are  to  meet  and  survive  this  crisis, 
compromise  of  principles,  concessions  and 
appeasement  must  come  to  an  end.  Those 
we  have  Indulged  in  in  the  past  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  the  proba- 
bilities of  world  war  m.  They  have  not 
brought  us  closer  to  peace.  The  secret  agree- 
ments of  the  Yalta  Conference,  the  divided 
occupation  and  control  of  Berlin  and  Ger- 
many, our  abandoiunent  of  Poland,  our  de- 
sertion of  China,  our  feeble  far-eastern  policy. 
our    withdrawal    from    Korea,    and    many 


other  conceaalons  that  w«  hava  made  In  an 
effort  to  conciliate  tnd  bring  about  mutual 
tnist  and  friendship  have  all  miserably  failed. 
By  exploiting  these  appeasement  diplomatic 
blunders,  Russia  has  greatly  Increased  her 
mUltary  advantage  and  power.  wfaUe  they 
have  weakened  us  and  caused  us  to  suffer 
loss  of  prestige  and  Influence. 

Since  Red  China  entered  the  war  in  Korea. 
the  United  Nations  has  with  our  apparent 
approval  continued  poUdea  of  appeasement 
by  refusing  to  invoke  full  economic  sanc- 
tions and  to  Impose  a  complete  blockade  of 
China's  ports.  Some  of  our  suppc«edly 
stronger  allies  and  friends  have  Insisted  on 
keeping  China's  poru  open  and  carrying  on 
trade  and  commerce  with  her  as  usual.  Oreat 
BrlUin.  with  but  Uttle  if  any  jwotest  from 
us  up  until  just  recently,  seems  to  have  been 
the  greatest  offender. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  tha  Ko- 
rean War  the  United  Kingdom  exported  to 
Red  China  goods  and  materials  in  excess  of 
$360,000,000,  much  of  which  were  strategic 
and  essential  materials  of  war.  Her  ship- 
ments of  rubber  during  that  period  were 
five  to  SIX  times  greater  than  they  had  been 
the  previous  year.  That  Is  a  stupidly  poor 
way  to  fight  a  war  to  victory  agaliut  a  pow- 
erful aggressor.  Such  policies  and  actions 
are  a  betrayal  of  every  ideal  for  which  wo 
are  fighting,  and  of  every  soldier  that  has 
fought  and  is  fighting  imder  the  United  Na- 
tions flag. 

The  excuse  given  by  responsible  officials 
of  our  Government  for  our  shameful  tol- 
eration of  such  a  policy  has  been  we  cannot 
afford  to  offend  our  friends,  that  we  must 
hold  onto  our  allies.  Of  course,  we  want 
allies  and  friends,  but  what  we  need  are 
allies  that  are  an  asset  and  not  a  llablUty. 

Again  some  of  our  supposedly  strongest 
allies  and  friends.  Including  Great  Britain, 
are  Insisting  that  we  grant  Red  China  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  and  compel 
the  surrender  of  Formosa.  If  we  are  going 
to  surrender  everything  that  is  at  Issue  on 
the  diplomatic  front  then  It  ts  a  crime 
against  humanity  to  continue  the  sacrifices 
of  lives  and  treasures  we  are  making  on  the 
battle  front.  If  that  is  to  be  the  cotirse  of 
our  diplomacy  and  that  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, then  we  are  fighting  a  vain  and  use- 
less war  and  we  should  bring  our  boys  out 
of  Korea. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  we  have  entered  Into 
treaties  for  mutual  protection  and  collective 
security  Collective  security  Is  noble  In  the- 
ory, but  In  practice  It  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  The  United  States  alone  cannot  de- 
fend all  of  the  free  world.  Our  aUies  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  In  opposing  and 
fighting  aggression  they  must  Individually 
and  collectively  make  comparable  contribu- 
tions and  sacrifices  to  those  they  expect  of 
us.  United,  we  know  we  can  win.  Divided, 
some  if  not  all  will  surely  fall. 

So.  instead  of  owe  being  soft,  compromis- 
ing, and  tolerant  with  existing  appeasement 
policies,  we  need  to  take  firm  and  vigorous 
steps  immediately  to  jar  some  governments 
Into  a  realization  of  the  Inunlnence  and 
greatness  of  the  danger  confronting  us  and 
in:io  a  deeper  sense  of  their  responsibility 
and  obligation  to  cooperate  in  preparation 
for  our  common  defense  and  in  fighting  the 
Korean  War  to  speedy  and  conclusive  vic- 
tory. The  United  States  can  lead  In  this 
war  against  aggression  but  we  cannot  lead 
successfully  faster  and  farther  than  our  al- 
lies are  willing  to  foUow. 

DtricTx  snEwoiwo 
Now  what  are  our  dangers  from  within? 
In  an  address  to  the  industry  Council  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  last  week  President  Tru- 
man said.  "We  have  three  enemies  to  over- 
come, one  abroad  and  two  at  home."  The 
one  abroad  he  termed  "aggr^wion,"  tha  two 
at  home  he  said  are  "inflation"  and  "ra» 
laxation." 
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to  trjrli^  to  do  aomethinc  about 
tlUa  proMsaa.  We  Iui«e  already  considered 
and  liBptanMntad  by  reorgmnlaatlon  plsns 
and  statutes  90  percent  of  the  Hoorer  Com- 
mlBStfsi  reconunendstkms.  On  Murh  15, 
tbto  year,  a  group  of  Senators,  tncludlnx  my- 
self. Introduced  30  bills  cotertng  the  re- 
loalnder  of  the  Hoover  Commlaslon  r«>p<irt4. 
Mi  at  that  part  of  the  CommlAsion  s  rec- 
ommendations that  have  not  slrcri>dy  been 
put  Into  effect  are  nov  before  the  Congress 
for  its  ludgment  and  sctlon. 

Claims  bare  been  made  that  the  Hoov<>r 
Oommlaalon  recommendations  will  save  %!>  - 
OOOJOOOJMO  annually.  I  believe  savini;s  wUl 
result  but  not  to  that  extent  I  am  .sure  .f 
75  parcent  of  the  Commission's  recommenci  i- 
tinns  are  finally  enscted  Into  law.  we  will 
save  some  two  or  three  billion  dollars. 

Many  of  o\ir  citizens  interested  In  this  pr< - 
gram  are  a  btt  impatient  in  thlnkim;  '^e 
Congress  should  have  already  completed  tr.is 
job  of  reorganization.  These  bills  are  very 
technical  and  most  of  them  contain  hii;h!y 
controversial  provisions.  They  require  th  r- 
ougb  study  and  oftzn  substantial  ari^er.d- 
ments  In  order  to  cover  properly  the  intri- 
cate technical  aspects  that  &rf  Involved. 

LACk  of  care  and  thoroughness  Ui  an  r>f- 
fort  to  make  haste  could  well  produce  m'  re 
dlaorfanlzatlon  than  reorganization  St.  me 
few  of  the  recommendations  pokslbly  are  ::  t 
round.  They  have  to  be  eliminated.  Otheri 
need  revision.  In  my  Judgment,  flnally  ar.d 
poHlbiy  during  this  sewlon  of  Congrey.*,  75 
to  80  per^nt  of  the  plans  recommended  will 
be  in  effect.  Some  15  to  20  percent  wlU 
never  be  enacted  into  law,  and  should  not  ^x> 

I  have  pendag  before  Congress  a  bill  S. 
»1J.  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  if 
Budget.  The  Committee  on  Expendi:ure.s  m 
the  SxccuUve  Departmer.ts.  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Is  In  process  or  holding  heinr.gs 
on  thai  measure  this  week.  I  shall  nut  take 
time  to  go  Into  detail.^  about  it,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  the  objecUves  of  the  bil;  if 
acLUevad  will  produce  tremendoua  savlt^krs 
by  greatly  reducing  many  appropriatluii^  h«- 
iom   budget  requeats. 

arsTX  PATiaxALisu 
Waing  the  past  two  decades  thi*  false 
philosophy  that  Oovemroent  should  provide 
for  and  insure  the  economic  securttv  'f 
every  dtlBen  has  gained  dangerous  he;u1- 
way.  Both  of  our  majw  political  parties  a:id 
Biany  of  their  leaders  must  share  the  blarne 
for  having  Indoctrinated  our  people  with  *r.e 
Ulualon  that  the  Pederal  Oovemment  :.a.s. 
and  Bhould.  exerclae  a  paternalistic  respon- 
alblUty  by  providing  for  the  economic  needs 
of  every  Individual. 

O*"*  Government  was  not  founded  on  «\ich 
prtadpiea.  The  cry  that  was  heralded 
throughout  the  land  In  1776  was  the  cry  for 
Ubsrty.  Our  founding  fathers  undertcxik  to 
astabUah  a  government  that  would  insure 
freedom  of  the  Individual  but  not  a  g^overn- 
Bient  to  guarantee  the  economic  security 
of  every  citizen. 

In  the  past  few  years  candidates  for  hlijh 
motived  by  political  expediency,  have 
•ntlesd  voters  by  declaring  It  is  the  respDn- 
itbUlty  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pro- 
Tlds  seoDomlc  security  for  each  indlTldual. 
So  effaetlvw  haa  thU  appeal  been  that  the 
Bwdom  cry  of  today  too  often  Is  security 
vnbout  regard  for  freedom. 

Mors  than  90  years  ago  when  threats  of 
■orfltom  were  limited  and  weak,  and  befr^re 
potarnaltam  had  bscoms  entrenched  In  the 
Vottaaai  Oovemment  as  it  is  today,  one  of 
our  groat  Prertdsnts>  Orover  Cleveland. 
wtooly  ooonaolod  la  theos  words ; 

■one  of  paternalism  ought  to  be 
and  ths  better  lesson  taught  that 
viaio  the  people  should  patriotically  and 
I liOM fully  support  their  Oovemment.  its 
fuacttoaa  do  not  tncluds  the  support  of  the 
paopio.'* 


The  groai  Tbonaa  Jeffsnon  savtolaned  the 
danger  of  state  patemattom  when  he  said: 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  Ooernment  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  paiiple  under  the 
pretense  of  caring  for  them  they  will  be 
happy  ■■ 

If  the  Congress  had  taket  seriously  the 
administration's  domestic  1  »;lslatlve  pro- 
gram and  enacted  It  Into  liw.  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  Pederf  1  Oovemment 
would  have  been  Increased  by  t25,000.000,000 
or  mure,  exclusive  of  the  present  rearmament 
program.  ConKress  has  wise  y  rejected  and 
ref u.sed  to  enact  such  socl:  llstlc  schemes 
as  the  Brannan  farm  consumer  subsidy  pro- 
frram,  the  national  com  puis  >ry  health  In- 
surance proposal,  and  an  ext>nded  full-cov- 
era^  soclal-eecinrlty  law.  T)  ese  are  all  pa- 
ternalistic in  character  and  would  coet  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  mar'  than  $20,000  - 
GOO  000  anaually.  These  i  chaaies  come 
within  the  category  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ment "wasting  the  labors  of  the  people 
under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them." 

Other  such  measures  and  jiroposals  which 
the  Congress  has  rejected  i-as  a  provision 
in  the  original  bill  that  became  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946,  which  vouid  heve  had 
the  Federal  Government  gi  arantee  every- 
one able  and  willing  to  work  a  Job  at  a  fair 
vac?  .\nother  is  known  as  "he  .Spence  bill. 
I'  wnuld  repose  tn  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  peacetime  life  and  death 
powers  over  our  free  entrprtse  system. 
The  enactment  of  such  programs  a<;  these 
l;.to  l.:W  woTiid  quickly  carry  us  down  the 
same  soclallsttc  road  that  Great  Britain  has 
trnvel^d,  a  road  whose  destiny  is  austerity 
and  despair 

OTTZCXAL   AND  ROIJTICAL    CNTliCZITT 

It  is  believed  by  many,  j  nd  with  much 
Justification,  that  in  high  pi  ices  of  Govern- 
ment political  and  odlclal  integrity  baa 
reached  an  all-time  low  in  the  history  of 
f  ur  country.  Startling  revelations  by  con- 
kjresswnal  investigating  ccmmittees,  and 
from  other  sources,  of  Ooirmunlst  t:-altors 
In  Government.  Job  selling.  Influence  ped- 
dling, cw^ganlaed  crlm-s.  ra;keteerlng.  and 
eanesterism,  the  apparent  •orruptlon  of  a 
l.i.'-ep  Government  agency,  s  nd  other  ques- 
ti'jtiable  practices,  have  shcx  ked  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  exposure  o.'  these  scandals 
has  had  a  shattering  Imaact  upon  the 
pe'jpie  s  ci3nfldence  In  their  (iiovernment  and 
many  of  its  highest  oOcials 

These  Intolerable  condltl(  ns  cannot  -org 
te  endured.  They  must  be  remedied  quickly 
If  confidence  Is  to  be  restortd  and  any  sem- 
blance of  unity  achieved.  We  must  bring 
about  a  restoration  of  po  itical  Integrity. 
The  crisis  we  are  In  requtns  the  most  and 
best  in  statesmanship.  It  ilemands  leader- 
ship that  will  dare  to  put  he  Interest  and 
welfare  of  our  Nation  an<:  the  American 
people  above  politics;  a  leac  ershlp  that  will 
champion  economy  and  sou  id  fiscal  polices 
rather  than  one  that  Indu  gea  In  waste!  ul 
expenditures  and  extra  vagi  Jit  promisee  of 
more  paternalism  in  Oovenraent. 

These  arc  some  cf  the  reforms  that  many 
of  us  are  fighting  for.  Wht  n  these  reforms 
are  achieved,  scandato  In  (krvemment  will 
duappear.  I  am  hopeful — 1  am  confident — 
I  believe  the  American  ])eople  are  now 
awakened  and  bocomlng  nilltant  in  their 
demand  for  honest  and  coiipetent  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  that  now,  the  night  ia  far 
spent,  the  day  to  at  hand"  uul  that  we  are 
ready  to  "cast  off  the  worka  it  darkness  "  and 
to   "put  on  ths  armor  of  llgbt." 

I  have  faith  that  w«  ahUl  sacrifice  and 
pel' severs  la  our  rcsolYs  and  decarmlnatlon 
to  restot  ■gaiissiiiu  from  s  Broad  and  repel 
the  assaults  against  our  Uborttos  from 
withm. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to.  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  summary  of  farm 
values  in  my  district  which  was  prepared 
at  my  request  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census: 

The  12  counties  constitutlns;  the  Second 
Ccr.?res.si':na]  District  of  Iowa  had  valua- 
tions— farm  lands  and  buildings,  equipment, 
livep^ock  inventories,  and  other  assets — ap- 
pr.  xirr.atine  f l.OOO.COO.OOO  according  to 
con-.:,utations  from  the  1950  census 

The  29.776  farms  in  these  12  counties  had 
land  and  building  values  alone  at  $640,949.- 
844  and  the5e  valuations  appear  extremely 
c  nservatlve  because  they  are  about  $50,000.- 
000  Ie5s  than  the  valuation  ratio  generally 
prevailing  throughout  Icsra  of  three  times 
the  gnss  sales  of  farm  products 

D'.irinc  the  1949  year — the  last  full  year 
pri^r  tn  the  census — the  sales  of  farm  prod- 
uct* from  these  29.776  farms  brought  a  yield 
cf  »230, 510,222. 

Tr.e  29  776  farms  contained  4.798.523  acres, 
or  an  average  of  approximately  162  acres. 
The  aver?-?e  production  per  farm  was  nearly 
tS  400  and  the  per  acre  production  approxi- 
m-itelv  $49  The  average  value  per  farm 
thrcurh'ut  the  12-county  district  was  In 
exre^s  cf  $21.5C0. 

M:re  than  90  percent  of  these  farms  had 
electricity — 27.176.  The  average  monthly 
electric  bill  per  farm  Ihroughout  the  dis- 
trict was  810.91. 

H.^hest  average  valuations  of  farms — land 
ar.d  buildings — was  In  Benton  County  with 
138  322  Benton  County's  total  farm  land 
ar.d  buildme  values  of  $93,773,934  placed  it 
in  the  upper  bracket  of  Iowa  counties  of 
hiih   valuations. 

As  In  ni:>st  Iowa  counties  the  farmers  of 
the  Second  District  marketed  most  of  their 
crop  production  through  the  sale  of  live- 
stock Of  the  $230,510,222  of  total  farm- 
product  sales,  these  12  counties  received 
from  the  sales  of  cattle  $63,953,057:  from  the 
sale  of  calves  $6.8&4,504:  and  from  the  sale 
of  hc^s  S;>0.201.922  Clinton  County  had 
cattle  sales  of  $15,174  868  and  hog  sales  of 
$9  685.422.  thus  leading  in  both  catetories. 
Jones  Ccunty  had  cattle  sales  of  $10,149,043 
and  hoc  sales  of  $7,927,311.  Benton  County 
however,  was  r.econd  in  hog  sales  In  the  dis- 
trict with  $8,890,508;  Linn  was  third  with 
$8,629,905:  Delaware  had  $8,512,814  and 
ClavT-n   $8,242,853 

Cf  the  27  776  farms  in  the  district  902  had 
farm -product  sales  of  $25,000  and  5.578  had 
product  sales  cf  between  $10,000  and  $25  0.:0. 
On  these  farms  there  were  10.010  motor- 
trucks, 33.440  tractors,  and  32.550  automo- 
biles. 

The  livestock  Inventory  on  these  Second 
District  farms  on  April  1.  1950,  Included  797.- 
488  cattle  and  1.690.748  hoes. 

Throughout  the  district  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial decline  in  the  proportion  of  farm 
tenancy  In  the  5  years  since  the  farm  census 
of  1945.  Percentage  reductions  by  counties 
were  8  8  in  Buchanan.  6.5  In  Allamakee,  7  9 
in  Payette.  6.4  In  Jackson.  6  In  Jones.  51 
In  Dubuque,  4.3  In  Unn,  4.1  In  Wlrmeahiek. 
3  6  In  Benton.  3  In  Delaware,  a.8  In  Clinton, 
and  15  In  Clayton. 

These  12  counties  produced  63.783.670 
bushels  of  com  In  1&49.  Clinton  was  first 
with  8.842.539.  Benton  second  with  IJKlJtXl, 
and  Linn  third  with  6.630.548. 
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A  Threat  to  Progrtsss 


EXTENSION  OF  REJfARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BEHRY 

OF  SOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPJ5SENTATIV1S 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr,  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  appnaring  in  the 
Pierre  <S.  Dak.)  Daily  Capital  Journal 
under  date  of  June  9, 1951.  \?ritten  by  Mr. 
R.  B.  Hippie,  editor  and  publisher. 

Mr.  Hippie  has  been  int^.'nsely  inter- 
ested in  the  Missouri  River  development 
program  for  many  years.  He  has  been 
interested  in  every  aspect  o:'.  river  devel- 
opment, including  the  dans  for  water 
storage  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  basin, 
the  rower  and  irrigation,  and  the  navi- 
gation aspects  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
river.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  iOssouri  River 
States  committee,  a  Uaison  committee 
"oetween  the  States  and  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment in  developing  this  program.  He 
has  on  many  occasions  testified  before 
committees  of  the  Congresj.  His  edito- 
rial on  this  subject  is,  therefore,  authori- 
tative. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Thkiuit  to  Ptocuss 

Five  Members  of  Congress  ^ook  action  to- 
day which  is  highly  dlscon^jrting  to  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  genera; ly.  They  were 
Congressman  Clajienci  Canwdn.  of  Missouri, 
JoHw  H.  Kkeb,  of  North  Carallna,  Lotns  C. 
R.\BAi7r.  of  Michigan.  GLKjnc  R.  Davis,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Gxbald  R.  Foes.  Jr.  of 
Michigan. 

These  men  comprise  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  appropriatlcns  for  the  civil 
functions  of  the  Army.  The  f,ction  they  took 
was  to  recommend  that  no  a(  proprlatlons  be 
made  for  the  coming  fi«:al  ysar  for  work  on 
the  VUssouri  River  dams  at  Oahe  or  Gavins 
Point. 

Their  recommendation  go»  to  the  com- 
plete membership  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  this  committee  in  turn  will 
report  a  blU  which  will  be  ccnsidned  by  ths 
Hou,«  next  Tuesday.  The  bll  probably  will 
be  passed  by  the  Eotiae  durmg  the  coming 
week,  and  thm  it  will  go  to  the  Senate  tea 
consideration. 

The  Missouri  Basin  prograia  can  be  carried 
out  only  If  annual  approFrliitlons  are  mad6 
by  the  Congress,  and  It  Is  h:ghly  important 
that  these  apprtifrlatlons  bo  made  tn  sub- 
stantial    conformance     wltli     coostructiQa 


requirements  If  the  work  ts  to  be  carried  out 
efficiently  and  economically.  The  Oahe  Job, 
IJarticuIarly.  is  now  In  its  third  year  of  con- 
struction and  It  Is  Imperative  that  fxmds  be 
provided  to  continue  the  work  now  In 
progress. 

A  strenuous  effort  wUl  be  made  to  persuade 
the  House  to  restore  the  funds  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  when  the  bill  comes 
up  for  consideration,  and  a  similar  effort  will 
be  made  In  the  Senate.  There  Is  no  way 
of  knowing  what  the  outcome  will  be  until 
the  bUl  is  flnaUy  passed:  In  the  meantime 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  Basin  should  let 
their  Congressmen  know  that  they  want 
these  jobs  carried  forward. 


Extensiaa  of  GI  Bcaeiti  to  Vctcraat 
CalM  Bock  lato  Anati  Forctt  u  Re- 
sult of  Korea  Eacrf  eacf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLET 

or  CAurociru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEWTATrVBB 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  incroduced  into  the  House  a  bill 
to  correct  a  situation  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  working  a  great  injustice  to  our 
World  War  n  veterans  who  have  been 
called  back  into  the  service,  or  who  have 
voluntarily  offered  their  services  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Korean  emergency.  Under 
my  bill,  such  veterans  will  be  granted  an 
extension  of  time  beyond  the  present  ex- 
piration date  of  July  25,  1951.  during 
which  time  they  may  enroll  in  courses 
of  training  under  the  GI  bilL  They  will 
also  be  granted  an  extension  of  the  time 
during  which  such  training  may  be  com- 
pleted. My  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  time  Umlt  in  each  case,  and 
applies  only  to  those  veterans  of  World 
War  n  who  have  served  on  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces  zlta  June  35  of 
this  year. 

Under  present  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 1-^rulF.tions  veterans  have  until  July 
25  of  thi'i  year  to  enter  into  training. 
Veterans  who  are  now  civilians  may  take 
advantage  of  the  remaining  time  bgr  com- 
pleting arrangements  for  enroUment 
However,  those  boys  who  are  new  serv- 
ing the  cotmtry  in  the  Korean  War  situa- 
tion are.  obviously.  In  no  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  time  remaining  under 
the  law  and  under  the  regulations.    It 


jam 
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wtMwtrmln- 
hf  Vbbtt  TwaU  to 
BuL  tbtrt  an  mmaj  laen  wbo 
to  tada  tralnini  for  tho 
or  to  iwumt  prcrloQily  taster- 
tnl^nt  wbCB  the  Korean  sltua- 
Ibeir  patrtotte  arprk«  has 
of  tfat  dianee  to  do  lo. 
vt  a^  to  aflotl  them  the  oon- 


I  antatnlj  <lo  not  vant  any  penalty  to 
HU  van  any  bxUvkhial  as  a  result  of 
hH  aiTlee  ta  the  Kortaa  War.  I  do  not 
Hukt  any  Member  oi  Congress 
ttiat  to  happen.  To  amtd  such  a 
In  this  instance,  I  very  strongly 
*ufa  thai  my  bill  be  acted  upon  without 
and  certainly  befwe  the  July  25 
liany  of  our  serrieemen 
IB  fmn  the  Resenres  will  be  re- 
Dram  serrifee  shortly  thereafter 
If  aB  goes  well.  It  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
tfMMt  to  deprlTe  them  of  educational 
appsttmiittes  to  which  they  an;  entitled. 
oor  failure  to  act. 
be  that  Ooncress  will  wish  to 
I  the  educational  rights  given  to  all 
WMtf  War  n  veterans  to  the  veterans 
«f  tte  Korean  War.  Such  legislation 
dMMld  certainly  be  ghren  consideration 
whflD  It  s  possible  to  analyse  the  full  Im- 
pact (tf  the  prtasnt  war.  However,  action 
OB  ay  bill  should  not  be  forced  to  wait 
oata  the  end  of  the  war  in  Korea  since 
returning  servicemen  would  lose 
>  ipahiaMe  time  In  eocDirieting  their 
edueatlnn  if  we  do  not  pass  enabling  leg- 
Watlon  befmre  July  25. 


WiMt  af  Ike  FalmT 


BCTENSIDN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 


or 


.  J«M  11.  IHl 


ATTW 


of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
r.  under  lesfe  to  ezteiLJ  my  re- 
I  wish  to  tndade  a  9eech  made 
Igr  Mr.  MftMa  H.  Baker,  pruhlent.  Na- 
ttoBBl  Oypsum  Co..  on  May  24.  1961.  at 
College.  Jefferson  City. 
OB  the  occastoB  of  Its  centennial 
Mr.  Baker,  repreaentlng 
Urn  fonMT  studeBta,  delivered  this  very 
flag  BMrem  oader  the  title  ot  nPThat  of 
ttheftttwer 

follows: 


%  lavltad  KM  to  talM 

•  WMklBd 

•o  allow  ■•  to  Mlcet  aif  own  aub- 
cat*  a*  gld  BO*  know  tbmM 

I  that  mr  la  IMT.  wbn  I  bad  say  flna 

at  tMi  wM»  CMBptM  «ag  Ms  to«v»  b«iUd« 

I  hag  a  gitaapM  lato  the  f  wtor*.    It 


the 

esfilsup- 

XwMbcreovw 

tbe  pftactpal  tadut- 

hVBttag. 


My  fsUMT.  it  wiwus.  VMn't  able  to  make  a 
Uvtng  M  etUier  one.  to  be  found  a  fann  m 
the  hlUa  north  of  here  in  Jefferson  County. 
Working  the  farm  In  those  days  wk»  a 
pretty  rugfed  Job  I  auppoRC  that  i  why  I 
took  the  ea«7  way  and  went  to  school. 
KcATtoy  waa  a  little  one-room  nchoolhous* 
where  a  haraaaed  young  teacher  tried  to 
tie  our  attention  to  reading,  wrltln^t.  mid 
arithmetic.  Then,  later.  It  was  either  go 
back  to  the  farm  or  And  some  way  to  get 
more  achoollag.  So  I  barnesaed  the  mule 
and  rode  Into  Jefferson  City  I  believe  it 
waa  called  Mn««y  Creek  fn  those  dav« 

The  president  of  Carson-Newmim  then 
waa  Dr.  Jeffries — oa  majiy  of  yru  know,  a 
kind  and  understanding  man.  When  I  u  id 
him  that  a  small  matter  of  flnances  ^'  -^i 
In  the  way  of  my  ennjlllng  In  the  .srh  -  i. 
he  took  pains  to  let  me  know  that  mv  ci^e 
waa  not  unuaual.  Others  were  r.-.-^.ki:v2  tii«'ir 
way  by  doing  odd   Jobs  around  the  cnrrpus. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  niher 
Btranjely.  "1  have  Just  the  Job  for  yu 

And  that's  how  I  became  the  first  ;rtnit(  r 
for  the  Sarah  Swan  Home,  the  ijrrl.s  rl  rmi- 
tory  then  being  completed.  I  never  clid  find 
out  whether  Dr.  Jeffries  thought  I  w  uid  he 
a  good  furnace  tender  cr  if  he  dei  :cted  I 
should  be  put  under  the  watchful  eve  ,  f 
Mrs.  Bolton,  the  matron.  At  nn\-  rare  I 
soon  learned  something — about  furnaces. 
that  U. 

Incidentally.  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  sf^e  that 
grand  little  woman.  Sarah  Swan,  here  with 
ua.  She  and  her  family  certainly  have  been 
plllara  of  sfrength  In  Carson-Newman. 

Thinking  of  that  furnace  reminds  me  that 
oat  at  my  early  morning  claaaes  w:ts  Prrvfes- 
aor  Qarrett's  course  In  Euglljib  ci.mpositir^n. 
Tar  aome  reason  or  other.  I  had  dl.Tlcuity 
keeping  my  eyes  open  during  his  «««ion3. 
At  any  rate.  I  remember  he  once  lectured  me 
tn  froot  of  the  claas  when  he  said  I  would 
nerer  be  a  public  speaker,  but  that  I  should 
win  top  prtee  as  a  public  sleeper 

Well.  In  modesty.  I  must  say  that  I  ve 
managed  to  stay  awaka  at  the  rl<;ht  times 
during  the  years  since  then,  but  I'm  arraid 
Profeaaor  Oarrett  was  right  about  my  speak- 
ing ability.  Tonight.  I  hope  you  will  be  at 
leact  aa  patient  aa  was  the  old  professor. 

Nov,  there's  no  excuse  for  my  indulging  in 
these  personal  recollections  except  that,  as 
I  lay,  I  choae  my  topic  for  tonight  tbe  clay 
I  first  saw  Carson-Newman.  Thi.<i.  t^^en 
brings  me  to  my  subject.  I  want  to  ta^k  with 
you  about  the  future — yours  and  mine,  and 
the  future  of  our  country 

By  present  day  standards,  the  col  lege  I 
found  here  may  not  seem  like  mvich  t<  y'>vi 
yooQg  folks.  The  rooms  were  lighted  by 
karoeene  lamps  and  heated  with  {xxbellled 
ctorea.  To  wash,  we  used  a  bowl  and  wjter 
poured  from  a  colored  pitcher.  Transporta- 
tk»  faeUlt.es  were  limited  to  the  good  old 
taorae  and  buggy. 

But,  the  horse  and  buggy  age  was  coming 
to  a  close.  A  new  era  of  s<7lence.  engsneertns?. 
and  soctology  was  approaching.  And  tt  was 
bare  that  boy  from  the  bills  first  heard  about 
tt  and  learned  what  it  could  mean 

The  Ttalon  of  the  future  that  was  given 
to  ua  then  has  been  more  than  fulUlled  In 
the  iatenrenlng  ymuv.  The  growth  and  the 
•ehlcvements  of  our  college  typify  the 
changes  that  hare  taken  place  We  meet 
tonight  In  a  brtUlantly  lighted,  comfortable 
room.  We  came  here  by  automobile,  rail- 
road, and  plane.  Word  of  what  we  do  and 
Mky  bare  vlU  be  carried  to  our  friends  every- 
wbera  bjr  preaa  and  radio. 

Our  aaiall  school  that  claimed  only  a 
couple  at  hundred  atudsnts  In  1007  has  grown 
tenfold.  Tiki*  Is  a  story  of  the  future  that 
WM  to  be.  It  la  the  story  of  our  American 
at  work — alwsya  providing  mora 
for  Bore  people. 

Juat  bow  can  we  lu— uis  what  has  been 
ipllsJied  tn  tboae  yean  since  1907?   We 


can  say  that  our  popolatloii  lias  Increased 
by  more  than  83.000.000  anl  that  employ- 
ment has  doubled.  We  car  state  that  our 
Industrial  production  has  teen  multiplied 
alm'^t  five  times.  The  av  rage  individual 
ha.<)  about  four  Umea  as  mu<  h  to  spend  and 
(  ur  national  Income  lias  Inc -eased  eightfold. 

These  are  the  material  yi  rdstlcks.  What 
has  happened  to  us  socially  and  spiritually? 
We  have  held  steadfast  to  the  freedoms  se- 
cured by  o\u  founder* — free*  om  of  spe«  h.  of 
wur.s.hlp.  and  the  rest.  Wc  have  struggled 
for  and  won  new  rights — tl  e  rtghi  to  work 
wherever  and  however  we  {lease;  the  .right 
u>  «ave  and  Invest;  the  rlgl  t  to  security  In 
our  declining  years. 

These  achievements  and  all  they  repre- 
sfnt  did  not  Just  happen.  They  were  made. 
They  were  built  by  human  ngenury.  ambi- 
tion, work,  and  faith.  The  •  were  forged  In 
the  furnace  of  depression  an  J  hammered  out 
en  the  anvils  of  war.  They  nave  been  added 
t  )  the  resources  with  which  we  can  build 
the  next  tomorrow. 

Oes01te  the  magnitude  of  o^ir  accomplish- 
ments and  our  vast  resen  olr  of  strength, 
doubt  Is  abroad  In  our  1.  nd  today  Too 
often,  scoffers  rise  to  rtdicuJ-'  our  hopes,  and 
those  or  little  faith  prattle  vords  o!  despair. 
The  papers  and  the  radio,  clamor  ever  a 
ii»w  sensation  and  aap  tl  e  confldeace  of 
Llie  American  people  In  ther  Government, 

Recall.  If  you  will,  how  loi.dly  the  prophets 
of  dcom  shouted  last  Nov  imb^r  w.-^.en  the 
Chinese  hordes  swept  Into  Korea  Cries  of 
de.speratlon  were  heard,  game  said,  Amer- 
ica la  facing  disaster,  iome  called  for 
the  Immediate  evacuation  of  Korea,  surren- 
dering It  M  the  enemlei  ol  freedom.  Some 
even  said  that  the  Amerlc  n  soldier  lacked 
couj-age  to  Aght. 

These  doubters  are  still  iround.  ready  at 
the  next  turn  to  unconsciously  spread  dis- 
content. They  and  their  kind  never  have 
succeeded  In  the  past  In  <  rippling  our  na- 
tional will  or  In  halting  ou:  march  of  prog- 
ress They  will  not  succed  today  if  we 
l(ok  about  us  carefully,  apprise  the  situation 
and  then  calmly  ask  otir^lves,  •'What  cf 
the  future?" 

In  studying  the  outlook  l  or  the  years  that 
he  ahead,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
th«t  we  must  face  two  ch.  llenges  On  the 
one  hand,  there  Is  the  Imiiedlate  threat  to 
freedom^to  freedom  not  only  In  the  be- 
sieged ci  untrles  of  Asia  ar  d  Bur'ipe  but  m 
the  .Americas  as  wrll.  Ard.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  the  challenge  to  our  continued 
progress — to  our  ability  t»  build  a  better 
future. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  In  order  to 
meet  the  challenge  facing  f  ee  men.  we  must 
Liy  a^lde  our  blueprints  !or  better  living. 
They  say  we  must  conceutrate  en  arming 
against  the  enemy  and  on  lUlMlrg  defer^ses 
against  attack.  They  tell  is  that,  until  we 
can  win  peace  and  securltj ,  we  must  sacri- 
fice butter  for  bullets. 

At  the  same  time,  othei  voices  are  pro- 
claiming that  It  Is  not  our  responsibility  to 
defend  the  freedom  of  strt  nge  and  di.stant 
peoples.  They  say  we  are  n  >t  strong  enough 
to  spread  our  resources  am  ss  the  m.ddle  of 
Europe  and  along  the  Aua  .Ic  coast  to  stop 
the  man:h  of  communlstn  Instead,  they 
suggest,  we  must  draw  otir  forces  In  closely 
and  build  a  defensive  bar  ler  around  our- 
selves. 

Then  we  can  concentrate .  these  men  be- 
lieve, on  ImUdlng  a  frtUtf\  1  future  despite 
the  fate  that  may  overtakv  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Must  we  make  a  eholct  between  theee 
two  courses?  Can  we  affoid  to  make  such 
a  choice?  Or  Is  there  a  thld  way.  that  will 
both  guard  and  l>alld  for  us  a  greater 
futtire? 

Tb  freamcB  bred  la  tte  traditions  of 
George  Washington.  Abe  LIE  coin.  Sam  Ho  us- 
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ton.  and  Andrew  Jat^son.  the  thought  of 
turning  our  backs  while  otir  fellow-men  are 
EUbJected  to  tyranny.  Is  Imposalble.  For 
technicians  of  America,  bom  in  an  age  that 
knew  Edliion,  Ford,  and  Wright  and  that 
prrduced  the  anplre  State  Building,  the 
TV.\  and  atomic  energy,  the  concept  of  liv- 
ing  without   progress  Is  unthinkable. 

S:  f:r  the  thoughtful  Americans,  the  only 
Bcluf.on  can  be  the  development  of  an  econ- 
cmy  and  a  society  that  wiU  provide  for 
a  'trong  defense  of  freedom  and  a  continued 
be'tirment  of  our  living  standards. 

In  priactical.  business- lll:e  terms,  what  we 
n-.u=,t  CO  IS  to  Increase  productivity  »o  that 
we  can  provide  for  nanlonal  defense  and. 
&'  the  .'jame  time,  offer  more  goods  and  serr- 
ic^s  '.  ^T  c.vlllan  use.  This  Is  not  a  new 
c   ncept   nor   Is  It  an  Impractical  one. 

As  vou  win  recall.  In  the  flrsl  shock  that 
fciicwed  Pearl  Harbor,  many  cxperu  esti- 
mated that.  In  order  to  build  the  Arnjed 
Fu-ces  we  then  needed,  we  would  have  to  cut 
back  civilian  living  to  tM.000.000.000  a  year- 
less  than  the  depression  Icsr  of  1933.  In- 
stead, bv  the  time  World  War  H  was  at  Its 
peak  production  for  civilian  use  had  been 
Increaswl  to  1 122 .000.000.000— during  the 
same  years  that  we  were  producing  $180,000,- 
C«X».Oob  worth  of  war  materials. 

This  was  accomplished  with  an  Industrial 
plant  that  had  gone  many  years  without 
substantial  Improvement.  Even  dtiring  the 
5  years  immediately  before  the  war.  only 
J34  OOO.OOO.CXX)  was  spent  on  new  plants. 
Consider  that  now,  during  the  5  years  before 
K^-'ea.  we  spent  1 132.000.000.000  on  new  pro- 
duction  capacities. 

And.  too.  more  manpower  Is  available  to- 
day The  peak  total  labor  farce  In  World 
War  II  wi^  about  M.000.000.  of  which  12.- 
000  000  were  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Today 
we  have  more  than  66XWO.0O0  men  and  wom- 
en available  for  work  and  present  military 
requirements  call  for  only  three  to  fotir  mil- 

In  other  wortts.  we  proved  dunng  World 
War  n  that  the  Cnlted  States  cotiid  be  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  and.  at  the  same  time. 
raise  the  standard  of  Uving  for  Its  own 
people  Since  the  close  of  that  war.  we  have 
continued  to  expand  our  economy  so  that, 
t  xlay  we  have  more  Industrial  strengxh 
than  ever  before.  1950  was  the  highest 
pe.*cetime  level  of  production  ever  In  our 
hiitorv 

With  this  headstart,  I  believe  that  we  can 
support  the  Increased  financial  burden  of 
cur  defense  program  sjad  still  maintain  the 
expanding  standard  of  living  to  which  vre 
are  accustomed. 

If  I  am  right— and  my  thinking  reflects  the 
cpmions  of  many  m:ire  qualified  authcoi- 
ties we  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  Insidi- 
ous influence  of  conununism  without  the 
aw:ul  cost  of  battle.  By  contributing  food, 
c'Jthinj;.  and  machinery  to  the  needy  peo- 
ples of  Europe  and  .Vsia.  we  can  help  them 
build  prosperous  nauons  with  the  strength 
to  sustain  their  free  ..nstitutions. 

Bv  providing  milita-ry  assistance  to  them, 
we  can  help  protect  their  borders  against 
armed  attack  while  their  Internal  strength 
is  crowing.  And,  finally,  by  constantly  Im- 
proving our  own  way  of  life,  we  can  stand 
ki  a  stirring  example  of  the  advantages  of 
living  under  a  free  eronomy.  The  land  of 
the  pu.-|te.  the  prison  camp,  and  the  Poiit- 
buro  can  never  offer  so  much. 

What  must  we  do.  to  meet  this  challenge? 
As  m  earlier  vears.  the  changes  will  not  Just 
haopen.  They  must  be  made  by  man  with 
the  sa.Tie  qualiUes  oi  Ingenuity,  ambiuon. 
willingness  to  work,  and  faith  that  produced 
the  great  advances  of  the  past  half  century. 
First  of  all.  we  must  be  prepared  to  make 
some  sacrifices  and  to  put  up  with  many 
adjustments.  At  least  tn  the  early  stage,  the 
crvatlon  of  a  htige  military  machine  will  dis- 
locate  our  economy  in  icmuj   ways.     More 


taxes,  high  prleea.  and  anncfytng  shortages 
of  many  materials  are  txnmd  to  reanlt  from 
this  tranaitlcHi  to  most  defeiue  reqnlTeraenta. 
Theee  factors.  In  turn,  will  a«ate  the  neces- 
sity for  governmental  ccmtrols  and  other 
limitations  that  will  hamper  our  normal  way 
of  life. 

These  we  must  accept  as  i.  necessary  part 
of  ad|u«tments  that  must  be  made  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  challenge.  In  submlttlDg  to 
them,  we  are  paying  a  small  price  for  the 
protection  of  our  heritage 

However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  controls  th«nselv»  are  threats  to 
our  freedom.  Those  among  js  who  have  the 
responslbUlty  for  administering  the  new 
regulations  also  hc^d  the  pcrrers  inherent  in 
them  Arrogant,  ambitious  or  greedy  men 
could  pervert  these  powers  to  selfish  ends, 
destroying  our  Ut>erttes  and  endangering  our 
very  way  of  life.  Only  consiant  vigilance  on 
our  part  can  ward  off  this  tiireat. 

We  must  never  allow  tho  administrators 
In  our  Government  to  fcav't  that  they  are 
Eervanr.s  of  the  people,  res^xansUrie  for  our 
well-being  and  subject  to  ovr  decision 

By  keeping  otirselves  infcrmed  and  alert, 
we  can  guard  against  the  corrupt,  the  In- 
ccmpetent.  and  the  subversive.  We  already 
have  demonstrated  that  we  know  how  to  de- 
tect and  dispose  of  the  Hi'sas,  the  Gotilds. 
and  the  Puchs  who  have  endeavored  to  un- 
dermine our  liberty.  As  we  enter  this  period 
of  adjustment,  we  must  rot  lor  1  minute 
relax  our  vtgllaiice- 

To  free  ourselves  from  most  of  these  bur- 
dens, we  find  ways  and  meaas  to  Increase  our 
productive  capacity  to  pre  vide  the  billions 
far  defense  and.  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
things  required  tn  the  dally  life  of  the  Amer- 
icAn  people.  Many  Important  steps  in  this 
direction  already  have  bee:i  taken. 

The  leading  steel  producers  have  an- 
nounced the  largest  single  c  xpansion  In  their 
Industry  Last  year  they  were  turning  out 
almost  90  percent  more  steel  than  In  19OT 
and  12  percent  mcae  than  in  1944.  Expan- 
sion plans  already  annourced  will  Increase 
production  another  18  percent  by  the  end  of 
1952. 

When  this  Is  accomplished,  we  will  be 
turning  out  about  118.0OC.0O0  ingot  tons  a 
year.  At  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  military 
consumption  cf  steel  amtiunt  to  53.000.000 
tons  a  year.  If  this  peak  Is  reached  In  our 
present  program,  we  will  hive  65,000.000  tons 
available  for  civilian  tise  early  In  1953.  or 
25  percent  more  than  we  hid  for  all  purposes 
m  1939. 

Other  Indiistrtes  have  aiJiounced  plans  for 
Immediate  expansion  that  will  help  build  up 
our  Industrial  plant.  As  a  result"  of  these 
plans,  by  1952  our  food  nitput  will  l>e  up 
7  percent,  chemical  outpui  will  be  13  percent 
higher,  etectrical  machintry  production  will 
be  increased  17  percent,  and  over  43  percent 
more  transportation  eqtiip  aaent  will  be  ready. 
Time  does  not  permit  de  Ailed  examination 
of  all  the  evidence,  but  1 .  is  clear  that  our 
industnai  plant  is  growing:  and  will  continue 

to  grow. 

If  we  can  Increase  our  >)ver-all  production 
as  much  as  8  percent  in  each  of  tbe  next 
lew  years,  we  will  be  a!>le  to  jH^vlde  for 
miiitJUT  Breeds  and.  at  the  same  time,  supply 
more  of  the  things  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards ol  our  people. 

However,  this  vasUy  tsxpanded  capacity 
alone  la  not  enough.  We  must  regain  that 
moral  sense  of  honesty  and  fair  play  char^ic- 
teristic  of  the  founding  fathers,  H«e  we 
lace  a  task  even  more  diltcuit  than  building 
our  tnduatilal  strength. 

For  many  years  now.  »ofe«skmal  cynlca 
and  self -styled  aophteti  atea— terms  that 
usuailv  me»n  men  without  principle-have 
been  working  to  instill  a  breakdown  in  th« 
moral  values  of  a  frustrated  generatlon, 

We  read  much  these  days  about  crime  and 
corruption.    Some  of  It  k,  due.  no  doubt,  to 


iMnnal  htunan  depraTtty — aomB  to 
and  some  to  rutblcas  dlaregard  to  the  rights 
of  others.  Much  <rf  it.  bowerer.  aeems  to 
stem  from  a  vide-iqvcad  adoption  o^  an 
ancient  fallacy  that  stxnebody.  some  un- 
defined power — the  government  or  some 
other  toroe — owes  us  something. 

Thus,  the  old  adventurous  desire  for  op- 
portunity becomes  dormant,  the  sinrit  of 
"get-up-and-gef  is  being  replaced  by  a  new 
philosophy  of  "lie-down-and-take-lt,"' 

What  has  happened  to  our  moral  fiber? 
Surely  we  have  the  right  to  expect  that  men 
In  high  places  will  set  czam^es  of  hotHV. 
that  their  famUtes  and  employees  will  set  few 
the  NaUon  an  example  of  decency  a.nd 
dignity. 

Cnm  is  a  splrirtial  trMlitlon.  bom  and  stis- 
tained  not  only  by  economic  systems,  not 
alone  by  political  parties,  not  alone  by  de- 
votion of  good  clilienahip,  but  by  God  him- 
self, working  through  the  hearts  of  men, 
seeking  truth. 

In  the  kind  of  world  1  envision,  there  will 
be  less  greed  and  less  class  against  class  for 
seiash  gains.  It  calls  for  a  new  moral  per- 
Epective,  conceived  In  the  old  phiioeophy, 
'■r>)  unto  otbAs  as  you  would  have  them  d<i 
unto  you." 

As  you  look  at  life  In  this  country  today. 
you  find  otir  people  divided  roughly  Into  flwj 
major  groupa.  interdepMidcnt  but,  at  ttnj 
same  time.  conlUcting.  Generally  speaking, 
these  groups  can  be  identlfled  as  labor,  cap- 
ital, management,  agriculture,  and  govern- 
ment. K  we  are  to  fulfiU  the  opporttinltiei 
and  the  responslbUltlea  of  our  ftiture,  th«»B 
groups  must  work  together  for  a  common 
Interest. 

Too  of  tai  tn  recent  year*  we  haTe  not  ha<l 
this  united  actKm.  Too  treqforaiUy  one  of 
these  groups  has  sacrifioed  the  long-run  pros- 
perity of  the  econcHny  to  win  for  thcmadvca 
temporary  advantage.  For  this  reason,  we 
find  mirselves  repeatedly  faced  with  signs  c< 
struggle  between  capital  and  labor,  between 
the  famwr  and  the  city  eonaumer.  between 
businessmen  and  poUtlrlana 

There  are  many  »uch  signa  today.  Agri- 
culture has  taken  tb»  amoept  of  parity  and 
changed  it  from  a  fonoula  for  fair  adjutf;- 
ment  to  market  needs  into  Justification  ttw 
a  huge  Federal  suhaldy.  Labor  has  drifted 
away  from  crtlectlve  b«galnlng  to  repeated 
use  of  organlaed  force  to  eotnpe)!  gains  at  ttie 
expense  of  others. 

Management  too  ctten  has  Insisted  cm 
cltaglng  to  outmoded  tradittons  to  the  point 
where  a  shut-down  In  operations  tiecanie 
threatened  and  the  Government  was  forosd 
to  step  In.  Bureaucratic  planners  have 
forced  reforms  purely  for  reform's  sake,  that 
hampned  successful  operation  of  private 
business.  Far  too  <rften  those  groups  have 
ignored  their  responsfbllttiea  only  to  vise 
their  strtingth  to  take  something  from  wamm- 
body  else. 

But,  despite  a.n  of  these  strains  and  anxie- 
ties, we're  living  in  one  of  history's  must 
privileged  periods-  If  we  take  hold  of  the 
opportunity  with  faith  and  courage,  cur 
prospects  for  tonM^rrow  are  great  indeed. 

It  is  because  of  these  conflicts  that  tbe 
enemies  of  democracy  say  we  can  never  dl»- 
cipUne  CRiraelves  and  work  with  a  common 
pu-pose  to  develop  the  strength  that  is  po- 
tentially ours.  TO  refute  this,  we  miat 
prove  that  we  can  uae  ow  freedtan  wtthcot 
abusing  It.  Individuate,  companies,  a;ad 
groups  must  take  their  place  to  *  J**"- 
balanced  economy,  ewA  making  proper  con- 
trtbutloQs  and  each  receiving  Just  compen- 
sation. ^     .  4, 

It  wooid  be  sad  Indeed  If  we  were  to  fan— 
If  In  an  age  when  edacatkai  and  «*f*~ 
rtence  have  given  us  command  of  viirt 
resources,  we  should  fail  to  find  a  way  to 
apojy  the  human  mind  and  ^Irtt  »■"•«• 
.irt  oar  predoua  heritage  in  this  great  tan* 
that  Is  ours. 


Asm 
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of  V  awt  JolQ  with  tlMm.    W* 
part  tai  tb«  ■ajwaitnii.  tiM  dlnor. 
;  or  B«w  paWM  for  tb* 
«ta«  trail  to 

t>rud«ttl»Uy  and  find  the  way  to  better  un- 
•o  ttet  «•  tamj  taea 

U  IB  o«  abUtty  to 
It* 

thla  |oal  «•  ec^ 
«•  always  baw  aad 
aliwys  wfO,  "WbAt  of  tlM  niturar* 


Iw  SlMfily 


XmHBK>N  OFBBlfABKS 


BOIt  CHET  HOUnELD 


or  BSntBBITATXVCB 

TnniHW,  Jmne  11.  2951 

Ifr.  BOUVIDBLD.  Ifr.  fipeater.  ozider 
pcmlMlaB  locKttnd  ny  reaarka,  I  wlih 
to  eiD  Id  the  ttwrttop  of  the  Monten 
ttil>  ffimHittr  ■totcment  of  the  need  f or 
camgntttmitn  oaotraap  durlnc  tbe  mo- 
bOtettoB  petted,  reprtnted  from  the  New 
T«k  Hanid  Trttouae  of  June  U.  1961. 
by  the  XnternattaMd  LAtez  Corp.: 

Wtenvt  QaRBou.  Mo  I 

s 


any  aaathod  not  raqoirlng 

eoirtreii  by  vbtab  tb*  au- 

■aanrin  eeooomy  umld  be 

tba  burdeo  at  tflvartaag  d- 

to  tbe  produetkm  oC  aome 

•MlOOOjOOOjOOD  tn  mllit:j7  aqolpaBaBt  dur- 
'  ,  tbat  method  woold 

ftor 


IT  wa  plan  lateUicently  now,  reailalng  that 
«•  are  lb  for  a  toof  pull,  we  can  preTent  the 
oceanwBOe  of  tbe  wont  straina  that  ac- 
eata«t8d  araa  spending  wouM  othervUe 
brtac*  n  we  suocumb  to  complacency  be- 
cauae  a  tew  prloee  have  fallen,  we'll  pay  for 
our  complacency  many  ttmea  over. 

Mr.  Bwaard  M.  Baruch.  meeting  tbe  re- 
queat  of  aaoator  Blaix  Mooer  and  Represent- 
ative Awanaw  J.  llTTLTiB  for  advice  on  con- 
trola.  atmck  at  the  greatest  danger  the  con- 
trol program  faces — the  cumulative  effect  of 
the  oonoeaslons  won  and  the  attacks  made 
by  apaetal  interest  groups.  Special  exemp- 
tU»s  fttjm  oontrol  already  have  weakened 
popular  support  for  the  program.  To  Mr. 
Canacb.  and  to  us.  the  solution  Is  clear  It 
is  not  to  grant  further  concessions.  It  Is 
not  to  abandon  all  restralnta.  It  U  to 
■treogtben  the  existing  system  by  eliminat- 
ing exemptions.  If  the  oontrol  program  Is  to 
work,  and  It  must.  It  has  to  be  made  oompre- 
henstre.  Cnieas  It  bears  uniformly  on  all 
groupa.  it  c&nnot  be  fair.  If  it  Is  not  fair.  It 
wont  be  supported.  But  a  program  that 
granted  ao  faron  and  asked  for  no  dispro- 
portionate sacrifices  could  win  the  approval 
of  the  vast  majority  of  consimiers  and  t&.x- 
payers.  (From  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.) 

(Presented  as  a  public  service  by  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp..  Playtex  Park,  Dover.  Del  ) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    DTOIAKA 

Df  THE  HOTJSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RKxao,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  George  D.  Greer.  Ph.  D .  from  the 
New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier -Times : 

UsBsaatufsnfc  Ottksklvxs — Wnrit  THrmtiwa 
Is  Vsous.  Wona  Axx  MuinKan)  To  Con- 

fOUVD  THB  LsnODT 

(By  George  D.  Oreer.  Ph.  D  ) 
XT  an  idea  U  clear,  it  can  be  stated  usually 
In  a  very  few  simple  words;  but  tf  an  Idea 
la  fUKy  around  tbe  edges,  it  U  usually 
stated  tn  tbe  type  of  language  known  as 
profaund.  The  leas  clear  the  meaning,  the 
BBore  wants  are  necessary  to  state  the 
meaning. 

It  la  at  this  point  tliat  scientists  of  one 
•ort  or  another  hsTe  a  great  advantage  over 
Qs;  when  tbey  sense  an  Idea  va^ueiy.  they 
are  able  to  coin  new  toms  that  sound  very 
Impressive,  and  we  take  the  sound  for  the 

As  this  process  of  confusion  goes  on.  we 
dub  ecrtatn  ideas  with  certain  names  In 
order  to  convince  ourselves  that  what  U 
Just  lent.  Por  Instance,  we  do  not  have 
war  tai  Korea:  we  )ust  have  police  action. 
Uimnns  ot  soldiers  are  involved,  the  loos  of 
life  la  shocking,  the  cost  Is  terrific.  To 
simple-minded  folk  like  most  of  us.  it  looks 
Ilk*  war,  anells  Uke  war,  and  certainly  cosu 
Ilk*  war.  But  by  this  method  of  finding  a 
name  for  an  old  thing,  we  c&u  abolish 
forever  by  simply  changing  its  nsme. 
From  now  on  we  might  call  all  such  kiUUig 
fampaigm  '>)tlee  action. " 

n*  trovble  wttb  this  snbterfuge  ts  that 
n  caoQdi  tbinktig.  CaUlng  a  skunk  a  pe- 
ttmla  wtU  not  ebaaga  hla  violent  aroma. 
OatUnff  <sflclt  spending  by  tbe  hlgb-eound- 
iBf  aaaM  of  "eeotiomle  planning"  does  not 
etiaim  Um  (ttraetton  of  travel.  Tbe  desti- 
nation will  be  nsUooal  bankruptcy,  no  mat- 
tar  what  name  we  uae  for  the  process. 


Ixbttry  ■  Um  SMdi  k  Brkf  aff  Joke  a^i 
Hope  te  Mmmj  Forwm  Siwrecroppen 
Wbofe  Lew  Ibcomm  m  Sliarccreppcn 
Did  Net  Sdwd^  Hadi  Ecommm: 
Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.aRLELUCn 

or  AlABAJCA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESE  NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  .951 

Mr.   ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Spejker.  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remark!,  I  include 

an  article  from  a  recent  issu;  of  United 

States  News  and  World  Repcrt,  entitled 

Souths  New  Look — Pactorls.  Cattle." 

The  article  follows: 

Sooth's   Nrw   Look — Pactokss,   Cattls 

Bntitfii>rcRAic — A  minor  revolui  Ion  is  being 
speeiled  at  this  time  In  the  Indu  itry  and  ag- 
riculture of  the  South.  Evlden  ^es  are  seen 
cm  every  hand  of  nrw  factories,  modernized 
farms,  new  power  and  telephone  ( ystems,  new 
schools,   and  hospitals. 

New  houses  have  sprung  up  In  all  parts 
of  the  region,  old  houses  have  new  paint, 
and  TV  antennas  dot  the  horlzo  i.  New  au- 
tomobiles, once  rather  rare  in  th ;  South,  are 
nnw  seen  everywhere. 

New  Industry,  seeking  lower  costs  and 
cheaper  labor,  Is  rushing  into  the  South. 
Tills  brings  largev  payrolls  and  s-itlls  the  In- 
come cf  the  entire  area,  spjreadlag  that  In- 
come widely.  Industrial  growta.  In  turn, 
Cvjntrlbutes  to  the  revolution  tl  at  Is  going 
on  In  agriculture.  Sharecropper,  are  taking 
factory  Jobs,  and  farms  are  becoming  mech- 
anized.   It  Is  a  net  gain  aU  the  ^/ay  around. 

Industrial  growth  Is  the  most  t  trlklng  fea- 
ture of  the  South 's  peaceful  revolution. 
More  than  a  billion  dollars  was  Invested  In 
southern  Industry  In  1M7.  Sine  that  time, 
development  has  continued.  North  Carolina 
reports  tlCK.000,000  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  the  last  year.  New  plants  also 
have  gone  up  In  South  Carolli  a.  Georgia, 
Alabama.  Tennessee,  and  other    States. 

Along  tiie  lines  of  a  single  r  illroad,  tbe 
Southern.  143  new  plants  and  1C7  plant  ad- 
ditions have  been  established  w1  hln  a  year. 
The  Southern  Bell  Telephone  Sys  tern  reports 
multl-mlll'.on-doUar  Investment  In  new  fa- 
cilities In  the  last  5  years — mors  than  had 
been  Invested  In  the  preceding  (J)  years. 

The  Industries  now  taking  rx)t  In  the 
South  are  more  diversified  thsm  those  that 
came  In  earlier  years.  Chemlca's  are  con- 
spicuous. So  are  food  processlnf.  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing,  farm  maclilnery.  fur- 
nltjre.  building  materials,  hoel<ry,  under- 
wprvr.  and  other  apparel. 

The  growing  synthetlc-flber  Ind  istry  seems 
to  be  concentrattnR  In  the  South  Du  Pont 
Is  building  a  |24.6oo,<K»  factory  near  Kln- 
ston.  N.  C,  to  make  "dacron,"  trade  name 
for  the  laboratory-designated  "Ploer  V."  It 
la  designed  as  a  rival  to  wool.  Dr;  Pont  also 
Is  enlarging  Its  plant  at  Camdei ,  8.  C  .  to 
manufacture  "orlon."  a  synthetic  '■xpected  to 
compete  with  wool  and  canvas.  Chemstrand 
Ccrp.  a  joint  undertaking  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co  and  American  Vlscoe  Corp.,  Is 
building  a  e60.000,(X»  plant  nea-  Decatur. 
Ala.  to  make  "acrylan."  still  anither  new 
fiber. 

Similar  developments  In  synt  :i«tlc-flt>sr 
msnufacture  inelude  those  of  Celsaese  Corp. 
and  Union  Carbide  ft  Carbon  Co -p.  Plant 
engineers  and  cost  analysts  are  •otuting  tbe 
Bouth  for  still  otber  locations.  One  fiber 
already  on  tbe  way  Is  oaUed  rlmra  and  to 
made  from  eom  kernels. 

New  mills  to  spin  the  new  fibers  Into  yam 
and  weave  them  into  fabrics  also  s's  spring- 
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Ing  up  In  ttie  South.  Typically,  these  mills 
are  ultramodern,  single-story  buildings  of 
brick  and  steel,  with  air-conditioning,  fiuo- 
rescent  lighting,  and  automatic  lint  and  dust 
eliminators.  A  thread  factory  In  North  Caro- 
line will  have  electronic  tubes  to  control  t'ae 
flow  and  quaMty  of  sewing  thread,  virtually 
eliminating  human  error. 

Side  by  side  with  synthetic  fibers  Is  the 
growth  of  cotton  and  rayon  mills.  The 
Scuth's  share  of  such  spinning  and  weaving 
has  climbed  to  80  percent. 

Most  of  the  new  mllLs  are  located  In  rural 
areas,  where  labor  forces  are  trained  from 
scratch.  That  assures  an  ample  labor  sup- 
pi  at  moderate  cost.  It  puts  no  restriction 
on  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  be- 
cause unions,  which  might  hJimper  the  use 
of  machines,  stand  little  chance  at  present 
of  orKanlzlng  workers  straight  from  farms. 

The  fact  that  these  'green'"  textile  oper- 
atives will  not  be  too  highly  paid,  compared 
to  labor  In  other  sections.  Is  not  worrying 
the  South  very  much,  although  unions  and 
New  England  mill  owners  are  far  from 
pleased.  These  workers'  previous  Incomes 
were  very  small  and.  until  Federal  law  re- 
cently raised  the  minimum,  many  southern 
factory  workers  made  less  than  50  cents  an 
hour.    Farm  workers  often  did  no  better. 

Nevertheless  the  wage  trend  in  the  South 
Is  ri.smg.  Average  earnings  In  textile  mills 
cUir.bed  from  »16.40  to  $51  8  week  in  a 
decnde.  A  tightening  labor  market  now  is 
contributing  to  still  higher  wages  as  fac- 
tories. saT\mllls.  and  lumber  yards  try  to 
keep  their  working  forces  Intact. 

Farmers  in  the  South  seem  to  be  sharing 
fully  in  the  rising  Income  trend.  Farm  In- 
come in  seven  Southeastern  States  Is  run- 
ninsr  26  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  and 
more  than  a  third  of  this  Income  derives 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products.  In 
some  States  the  proportion  Is  larger  than 
that. 

These  Income  figures  show  that  King  Cot- 
ton s  rule  is  pretty  well  ended.  Farmers  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  have  shifted  from  cot- 
ton to  livestock.  They  are  cashing  In  on 
hi2h  prices  for  meat  and  on  good  markets 
for  milk  and  other  dairy  products  and  for 
poultry. 

In  Alabama,  on  the  lush  gra.ssland  that 
stretches  from  Montgomery  to  the  Missis- 
sippi border,  farming  has  shifted  almost 
coriiplete'.y  from  cotton  to  cattle.  This 
areas's  "croppers"  are  gone  and  the  John- 
son grass  they  used  to  plow  up  for  cotton 
now  aS^ords  choice  year-round  pasture  and 
hay  In  Georgia  and  other  States,  highly 
developed  strains  of  Hereford  and  Angus 
cattle  are  replacing  the  native  "scrub"  stock, 
ar.d  choice  dairy  animals  are  being  brotight 
In  from  Wisconsin  and  other  dairying  States. 
KIachlr.es  are  aiding  this  revolution  in 
agriculture  and.  unexpectedly  to  some,  are 
promoting  prosperity.  It  was  long  feared 
thnt  machine  farming  In  the  South  would 
bring  wholesale  displacement  and  Impover- 
ishment to  farm  labor.  But  that  hasn't 
happened.  Tractors,  planters,  spreaders,  and 
combines  are  moving  into  tlie  fields  on  the 
heels  of  farm  workers  leaving  for  factory 
Jobs. 

That  al.so  la  true  of  the  mechanical  cotton 
picker,  which  is  widely  used  In  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  area.  What  the  machines  actual- 
ly liave  done  Is  to  give  another  lift  to  farm 
Income  by  curtailing  crop  losses  and  helping 
to  increase  production. 

The  sharecropper,  once  the  symbol  of 
Southern  poverty,  is  fast  disappearing. 
Fences  that  marked  off  the  sharecroppers' 
patches  have  been  torn  down  to  allow  cattle 
to  graze.  Their  shacks,  too.  are  gone  as  the 
"croppers"  moved  to  better-pa3ring  Jobs. 
This  shift  in  land  use  appears  to  be  per- 
manent. The  Southern  Regional  CouncU  in 
Atlanta  notes  a  decided  riae  in  farm  owner- 
ahlp  m  the  South  and  a  precipitous  drop  in 
farm  tenancy,  along  with  better  pay  for  farm 
workers  still  on  the  land. 


This  improvement  in  f aim  income  shows 
up  in  the  higher  standarcs  of  farm  living. 
Electrified  farms  are  muiilplying  faster  in 
the  South  than  In  any  otiier  region.  More 
than  8  out  of  10  North  Ca:  olina  farms  have 
electric  lights,  and  in  Oecrgla  only  1  farm 
in  20  still  lacks  them. 

State  governments,  now  better  supplied 
with  revenue,  although  i  jdustry  is  taxed 
lightly,  are  mormg  ahead  with  public-Im- 
provement projects.  Norh  Carolina  has 
spread  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  has 
a  tlOO.000,000  buUdlng  pr  jgram.  Including 
43  ne-v  hospitals.  Other  States  have  simUar 
programs. 

Some  problems,  however,  persist.  There  Is 
widespread  complaint  of  in  adequate  medical 
care.  Some  nu-al  conmiurities  In  Alabama 
do  not  have  a  single  doctor.  In  eastern  North 
Carolina,  where  factories  are  few.  there  is 
surplus  farm  labor.  And  many  plants  fol- 
lowing the  color  line,  narrc  w  Job  opportuni- 
ties for  Negroes. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  South,  however, 
is  one  of  current  prosperit  r  and  a  definite 
promise  of  progress. 


My  Air  Adventiiret  With  General 
MacArtbnr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  EVRTIN,  JR. 

or  asKSSACHUSZ  rrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  l.l,  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massjichusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Riccrs,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Lt.  Col.  Anthony  P. 
Story.  United  States  Air  Force,  from 
Collier's  of  June  IG.  1951 : 

When  I  first  became  Ge:i.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur's  personal  pilot  5 'a  F^ars  ago.  I  soon 
discovered  there  Is  no  other  passenger  like 
him.  For  one  thing,  he  paces  up  and  down 
in  the  plane  nearly  all  the  vray  from  take-off 
to  destination  to  an  extent  where  he  is  the 
only  man  I  know  who  covers  twice  the  dis- 
tance when  he  flies  between  two  points. 

He  did  much  of  his  most  serious  thinking 
and  planning  during  these  jiromenades  when 
he  flew  with  me  and  my  crew,  and  I  had  to 
operate  on  instruments  tc  compensate  for 
the  constant  shifting  in  \relght.  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth.  Bui  it  was  all  worth 
It,  since  he  is  the  most  co  igenlal  and  con- 
siderate passenger  I  have  tnown  in  all  my 
years  with  the  airlines,  the  RAP,  and  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  ana  I  must  say  that 
my  predecessor.  Col.  W.  E.  'EKisty"  Rhoades, 
was  guilty  of  the  understatement  of  the 
century  when  he  told  me,  "You'll  never  know 
what  to  expect."  I  soon  found  this  unpre- 
dictability to  be  the  main  'eature  of  my  air 
adventtires  with  General  MacArthur. 

At  the  begUining  of  the  Korean  war,  for 
instance,  I  flew  the  general  to  Taegu.  Korea, 
in  his  unarmed  C-54.  the  original  Bataan — 
at  a  time  when  the  South  lEorean  skies  still 
were  being  invaded  by  dangerous  Red  Yak 
fighter  planes.  We  had  ou-  own  fighter  m- 
cort,  and  as  we  left  Taegu  fc  r  Japan  I  noticed 
that  the  P-5r»  protecting  is  were  flying  In 
an  unusually  beautiful  formation  Just  off 
our  wing  tips.  I  went  back  to  point  this  out 
to  the  general.  Be  took  oi :«  look  and  said, 
••Why  are  those  planes  armed  with  rockets, 
Tony?" 

"I  beUeve,  sir,"  I  said,  "thiit  these  were  the 
only  fighters  svallable  wb<»n  we  took  off. 
Tbey  probably  were  pulled  off  a  ground- 
support  mission  to  fill  in  !!«  oar  escort." 

"If  that's  the  case."  said  ttie  general,  "turn 
them  around  and  tell  them   to  vise  those 


rockets  where  they  can  do  tbe  most  good — 
against  the  enemy  tanks.  The  men  on  the 
ground  need  them  more  than  we  do." 

"Yes.  sir."  I  said,  and  I  radioed  the  fight- 
ers to  leave  us  and  head  for  the  front  lines. 
Then,  feeling  naked  and  unprotected,  I 
puUed  up  and  headed  at  top  speed  for  tbe 
nearest  cloud  bank.  I  was  a  happy  man 
when  the  clouds  finally  hid  iis  from  North 
Korean  eyes  that  easily  could  hsve  spotted 
the  C-54  plainly  marked  with  the  five  stars 
of  a  General  of  the  Army. 

This  wUl  give  you  some  of  Idee  of  what  m^ 
airborne  life  with  General  MacArthur  has 
been  like.  Time  after  time,  when  he  com- 
manded the  U.  K.  forces  in  Korea,  he  aake<l 
me  to  land  his  big  foiu--motored  aircraft  on 
tiny,  muddy  airstrips  that  were  built  be- 
fore World  War  II  for  pint-sised  Japanese 
planes;  and  when  It  was  urgent  for  him  ta 
get  to  the  battle  front,  we  fiew  in  weather 
that  kept  most  Allied  planes,  including  our 
fighter  escort,  on  the  ground.  Once,  we 
lauded  at  Kimpo  Airfield  near  Seoul  when 
our  troops  and  the  Communists  still  were 
fighting  for  it;  and  the  Bataan  was  the  first 
large  plane  to  land  on  many  of  the  midget 
Korean  airstrips. 

Last  April  3,  for  example,  the  general 
wanted  to  visit  Republic  of  Korea  troopa  on 
Korea's  comparatively  remote  east  coast. 
The  old  C-64  by  that  time  had  given  way  to 
a  larger  Bataan  (for  a  while  it  was  known  a> 
the  Scap ) ,  a  powerful  new  Lockheed  Con- 
stellation sent  to  the  general  by  the  Au* 
Force,  and  I  hastily  began  to  scan  the  mapti 
for  an  east  coast  airstrip  to  accommodate  It. 
The  closest  strip  was  at  Kangnung.  neai- 
the  thirty-eighth  piarallel,  and  It  was  2,600 
feet  long.  ( Consteilaion  airliners  In  thi! 
United  States  land  on  runways  up  to  Xoui 
times  this  length.)  There  was.  moreover,  •■ 
slight  hill  at  each  end  of  the  runway,  aci 
even  thl^  was  cut  down  to  a  mere  2.000  feel, 
of  usable  space.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the 
general,  but  he  said,  "Let's  try  it."  We  tried, 
it,  and  landed  without  incident,  thanks  to 
the  magnificent  performance  of  the  Constel- 
lation and  its  fast-braking  reversible  pro- 
pellers. 

The  general  inspected  the  Korean  trot^. 
who  were  agog  at  the  supreme  commander's 
presence,  and  when  we  returned  to  the  air- 
field, a  C-47  was  on  the  ground.  A  colonel 
came  over  from  the  C-47.  which  is  much 
smaller  In  size  than  the  Constellation,  shak- 
ing his  head  In  disbelief.  "I  was  afraid  to 
put  down  on  this  field,  sir."  he  said  "until 
I  saw  your  Constellation  parked  here."  Iii 
answer  to  this,  the  general  paid  me  the  great- 
est compliment  I  have  ever  received— -even 
though  the  plane  Itself  deserved  most  of  the 
credit :  "If  a  little  one-seater  puddle-Jumper 
can  land  on  a  field,  I  have  confidence  that 
Story  can  land  the  Bataan  there,  too." 

This  confidence  made  my  Job  easy,  since 
he  put  me  in  complete  charge  of  his  personal 
aviation  problems,  and  sometimes  he  took 
my  advice  over  that  of  officers  with  twice  my 
rank.  A  perfect  instance  of  this  occurred 
the  day  before  I  was  to  fly  bim  to  a  Japan- 
ese prwt  to  embark  on  a  naval  vessel  to  direct 
the  brilliant  Inchon  landing.  I  checked  the 
weather  ttiat  morning  and  I  became  con- 
vinced that  a  typhoon  was  going  to  hit  the 
port  area  the  next  day.  There  was  a  lot  of 
contradictory  opinion  about  this,  but  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  the  general  took 
my  word  for  it.  "How  serious  do  you  think 
It's  going  to  be?"  he  asked. 

"Very  bad."  I  said.  "If  we  wait  until  to- 
morrow. I  don't  think  we'll  be  able  to  get 
into  that  airport  at  all  and  you'll  miss  your 
rendezvous  with  the  Navy." 

"All  right."  saw  tbe  general,  "then  we 
leave  in  2  hours.  Tou  tell  t^Je  rest  of  the  stadf 
to  be  ready." 

I  did  this,  and  everyone  else  fromWed, 
but  by  2  p.  m.  that  afternoon  we  were  alr- 
bome.  That  night  I  again  felt  Ilka  tte 
Tackiest  man  In  tbe  workL  For  Jmt  I  ^ 
after  tbe  general  sailed  oat  at  tbe 
on   his  way   to  supernse   the   spiit- 
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•  nay  w 
to  feaitf  thml  n 
to  pllok  fta  MtioaoMl*  to  tb*  port. 


AH  IB  an.  I  luiv*  flown  mnitoiM  at  pas- 
bUh  tar   Um  _ 
bav*  D*vw  bad  an  aecMaDt  ^t 
a  tafe»*cff  dalJ7  caoapt  for  ana  14>mlniita  re- 
pair Job  OB  a  looaa  eaaametiaa  tb*  ftiat  ttzoa 


n 


ba 
tba  g«B«nl  oavar  oanM  op  to  tba 
(a  favorlta  praetlca  of  oCbar  bl«b- 
parannagaa) .  and  ba  narar  tntarlarad 
witb  tba  oparmtlaa  ot  tba  plana.  Ha  vaa  la- 
ta vbat  want  on,  bow- 
,  ao  X  Inatallad  an  InatmaMnt  paaai  over 
bla  tfaak.  on  which  ba  eoaM  inap  track  at 
tba  Mum**  ■■■a.  altltnda.  and  dlraetlon. 
of  radio  aarpboaaa  at  bta 
ba 

oaaaaal  woold  oeeur.  X 
froaa  tba  ooekplt  to  toll 
It.  On  ana  trip  ratumtng  from 
te  tba  ODoataUatKm.  for  tnatanoa  mm 
i  iOO-otfla  tall  wind  that  putbad  our 
op  to  4U  mllaa  pv  boor.  X 
toM  tba  flan«al  that  thla  waa  tba  faataat 
ba  bad  avar  trafalad.  Ba  got  a  U«  kick 
ott  '3t  thla.  and  rtartng  tba  eouraa  of  hla 
op  and  dovn  ba  managad  to  inform 
^  ^  of  bla  ataff  of  tba  phanomenon. 
paetnc  tha  feneral  dle- 
tt  tneh  a  rate  that 
radio  operator.  Master 
<  Vogalfaaang.  of  Baltlmor*. 
•  bla  badas  flngar  waa  worn  down 
to  tha  Int  JotBt  artar  a  e-boor  flisbt  to  and 
!*•■»  Wmm.  AS  other  ttmaa.  tba  general  nt 
IB  tta  mmlMl  tibatr  at  his  deak.  raatln^. 
Ob  Vm  aaw  Aataan  (which  U  a  converted 
9),  ho  had  a  foara-rubbar  co\ach 
hrto  a  bed.  but  I  narer  have 
on  a  plana.  This  doca  not 
^^  ha  is  nervous,  because  ba  pre- 
faw  l^tef  to  avary  other  form  of  transports- 
"I  X  know  that  be  aata  twice  as  much 
>  ■  alrhoma  as  when  he  Is  on  the 
I  provldad  tha  food  for  all  the  trlpa. 
and  Bj  craw  became  quite  adept  at  dig- 
1^  tha  baat  staaki  in  Jipan— an 
vhfch  onee  eauaad  Lt.  Oen. 
sterna jci.  the  Tni  Xact  Air  Force 
to  pot  me  throug::!  a  friendly 
to  try  to  find  out  wbo-a  they 
■k.  X  did  not  break  under  tha 
tha  aaeret  of  Oeneral  MacAr- 
teaks  atm  U  in- 

hia  fljghta  In  tha  Far  laat,  the 

MacArthnr  always  traveled 

»-«tar   tmunM.   five    two- 

and  two  ona-atar  ganerala.  for 

"ty— ^  pradoua  eargo  that 

waaj  about  the  bunjcn  of 

~     IB  addtUtoB  10  thla.  ba 

to  avary  dlcnltary 

and 

ptaa  aooae  In- 

ta.    Ona  that  X  narar  wlU 

BfBtBmn  Bhaa.  Praaldant  of 

a  Koraa.  whom  I  piei'ad  up 

It.  IMO.  and  fcw  to 

vtth  tha  fanaraL 

trip.  PraaMant  Rhaa 

at  tha  airport. 

and  flfta  aboard 

thla.  and    aa  la  my 

tha   plana  laat,   ao   X 

ehaek  tha  praasuU  to 


and  X  wont 


ftL    1 


Oaltf ,  BBS  fliealiic 

to  Mr.  Bhaa.    X 
vtaaa  X  had 

to  taa  BM  abofot 


X  walked  back  to  tha  compartment  at  the 
rear  of  tba  plane,  trying  to  act  as  cheerful 
aa  poaalMa  ao  aa  not  to  alarm  the  President's 
party. 

When  I  got  to  the  metal  box.  I  saw  that  It 
waa  about  a-feet  square  and  locked  with  a 
padlock.  I  put  my  ear  to  It.  There  was 
tba  distinct  aound  of  ticking  Inside  This 
nearly  flntabart  me.  but  I  grabbed  a  hammer 
from  tha  engineer's  bag  and  knoclced  the 
lock  off.  X  opened  the  box  and  there  was  a 
carefully  wrapped  object  that  looked  like  a 
clock.  Working  feverishly.  I  unscrewed  the 
back  of  the  object  and  gingerly  extract«>d 
all  the  parU.  It  was  then  that  I  realized 
that  It  was  a  dock. 

After  we  got  airborne.  I  tTimed  the  plane 
over  to  the  copilot  and  spent  3  hours  put- 
ting the  clock  back  together  again.  But  to 
this  day.  Preeldect  Rhee  probably  doesn't 
understand  why  the  expensive  office  time- 
piece preaented  to  nlm  by  Korean  admirers 
In  Japan  doesnt  keep  time. 

I  aacended  to  the  Job  of  piloting  Genera! 
IfacArthur  quite  by  accident  I  was  the  only 
American  airline  captain  for  the  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corp  before  World  War  11. 
and  I  naturally  (gravitated  into  the  RAF.  and 
later  Into  the  United  States  Air  Force  When 
the  war  ended.  I  vas  chief  pilot  cf  the  so- 
called  bra»8-hat  squadron,  which  flew  hieh- 
mnklng  officers  and  personages  on  ni'..=;<:;  ris 
all  over  the  world,  from  National  Alrp'  r'-  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  With  the  end  ci  h  s- 
tUitles.  however,  all  of  my  pUnts  were  rp- 
turnlng  to  their  clvlHan  nlrline  j.-hs.  and  I 
had  a  tc\igh  time  getting  good,  experienced 
men  to  replace  them. 

On  October  22.  1945.  I  was  screamin?  ov»r 
the  phone  to  someone  at  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand headquarters  about  my  need  f  jr  pi- 
lot*, when  he  interrupted  me  In  a  thrmsht- 
ful  tore  of  voice.  "It  Just  occurred  to  rae.  ' 
he  said,  "that  you  yourself  would  Just  fit 
the  bill." 

•^.t  what  bill?  What  axe  you  talking 
about?"  I  yeUed. 

"We  Just  got  word  that  General  Mac- 
Artur's  pilot.  Colonel  Rhoades.  Is  going  hack 
to  United  Air  Lines,  and  the  general  needs 
someone  to  fill  In  for  a  few  weeks  He  re- 
quested a  pilot  with  lots  of  airline  and  war- 
time C-54  experience  " 

The  thoughts  spun  around  In  my  mind. 
I  had  a  good  Job  lined  up  with  KLM.  the 
]>rtch  national  airline,  but  that  was  still 
a  few  weeks  off.  TTils  would  be  perfect. 
and  It  would  get  me  away  from  the  mad- 
dening task  of  lining  up  brass-hat  pilots. 
"O.  K."  I  told  the  ATC  man.  "put  my  name 
on  the  list." 

A    LOT    tUrPUtEli    IN     1    WLXK 

The  next  day.  Gen.  Carl  Spaats  interviewed 
ma  in  the  Pentagon  along  with  a  dozen  other 
pUots.  atul  I  got  the  Job.  Then.  I  never  saw 
a  military  organization  move  so  fast  In 
3i  hours  I  was  promoted  from  captain  to 
major,  and  3  days  after  that  I  was  on  a  plane 
beaded  for  Tokyo.  By  the  end  of  the  week. 
I  bad  made  my  first  flight  In  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur's  C-M.  and  ha  had  Invited  me  to  live 
with  hla  oflleial  family  at  the  American  Bm- 
baaay.  After  Just  a  few  hours  with  the  gen- 
eral. I  knew  that  I  wanted  this  to  be  more 
than  Just  a  few  weeks'  Job.  I  gave  up  my 
plana  to  return  to  commercial  flying  and 
daekled  to  stay  on  In  the  Air  Force  for  as 
long  aa  the  general  wanted  me. 

For  the  next  few  years,  I  traveled  about 
the  Itelaat  in  the  Batman,  moat'.'  ferrying 
aueh  VIP^  aa  the  then  Secretary  oi'  Defease 
XxMla  Jobnaon.  Ambaasador  Averell  Harrt- 
man.  Anatrallan  Prime  Mlnlsu^r  J.  B.  Chlfley. 
aad  a«B.  Omar  Bradley.  The  most  pleasant 
peaaiBiar  X  eariled  during  thla  period  was 
ISml  HoOman.  then  head  of  the  BCA.  The 
moat  faartnatlnf  was  the  French  Ambaaaador 
to  the  AlUad  Council  lu  Japax» — a  one-anned. 
es-WhIte  Bnartan  named  I^.  Oen.  Z.  Pech- 
kaff.  who  onee  waa  a  oommaeder  In  France's 
laaMd    Poralcn    Legion.      Tetchy'    waa    a 


tough,  bard-flfbtlng  character  aitd  we  had 
some  great  times  together. 

Oeneral  MacArthur  himself  usid  the  Ba- 
taan  much  leaa  than  he  did  later  an.  Thew 
were  the  days  of  peace,  and  moat '  if  his  time 
was  taken  up  with  the  problems  oi  the  Japa- 
nese occupation.  Occaalonally,  h  iwever.  be 
d'.d  make  a  fight,  and  many  of  these  assumed 
historic  Importance.  On  July  ••,  1946,  I 
flew  him  from  Tokyo  to  Manila  tc  take  part 
In  the  proclamation  of  the  Phlllpp  nea'  Inde- 
pendence. It  waa  an  luieventfu.  Journey, 
but  as  I  approached  the  Islands  from  the 
west  the  thought  suddenly  struck  me  that 
the  general  had  never  seen  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor  from  the  sir.  since  be  had  b>en  taken 
off  In  1943  by  PT  boat  and  submarine.  I 
went  back  and  told  blm  that  we  were  going 
to  pass  over  the  two  battlefields.  A  pensive 
look  came  over  the  general's  face.  He  said, 
"Would  you  circle  Corregtdor,  Tonj?" 

I  went  back  to  the  cockpit  and  put  the 
plane  Into  a  wide  sweep  around  the  rocky 
little  Island.  I  thought  that  waa  the  end  of 
it.  but  that  night,  after  a  terrific  celebration 
in  Manila,  the  general  apparently  still  was 
thinking  of  the  Island  as  he  had  a  quiet  din- 
ner with  his  fsmlly  and  his  aides.  While 
we  were  eating,  he  suddenly  said.  "I  kept 
l.K-tklng  at  Corregldor,  trying  to  see  the  scars 
of  war.  But  there  weren't  any.  In  such  a 
short  time  Ood  has  seen  fit  to  cover  the  scars 
with  fresh  green  grass  and  foliage." 

He  was  equally  affected  when  I  showed 
him  the  ruins  of  Hiroehlma  on  our  flight  to 
Seoul  to  proclaim  the  Republic  of  Korea  on 
Aucrust  14.  1948;  but  In  neither  Instance  did 
I  realize  how  soon  we  were  going  to  see  nc-v 
scars  of  war.  I  didn't  even  realize  It  when 
I  flew  Ambassador  John  Foster  Dulles  to  visit 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  In  Korea  on  June 
22,  1950 — Just  S  days  before  the  Reds 
launched   Ihelr  blitzkrieg  across  the  border. 

The  news  of  the  sneak  attack  came  to  me 
at  '■>  a  m.  that  morning  of  June  25,  and  I 
Immediately  phoned  my  chief  ground  engi- 
neer. Master  8gt.  Joaeph  McClcskey.  of 
Crown.  Pa.,  to  round  up  the  crew  and  get  the 
Bataan  ready  for  Instant  flight.  While  we 
stood  by  I  got  an  emergency  call  from  the 
chief  signal  officer.  Brig.  Gen.  George  Back, 
askini?  me  if  I  could  spare  some  of  my  crew 
to  fly  uri;ei:tly  needed  secret  radio  equip- 
ment to  Karea.  I  said  O.  K  ,  and  In  a  few 
hours  I  had  the  eq\ilpment  under  way  in  a 
0-47. 

That  night  we  got  grim  news  from  the 
C—47.  The  weather  was  so  bad  over  Korea 
that  they  couldn't  land  at  Suwon.  their  des- 
tination. It  was  at  that  moment  that  the 
general  phoned.  "I  want  to  fly  to  Korea  to- 
morrow." he  said.  "1  want  to  land  at 
Suwon." 

I  gulped  and  rushed  out  to  the  weather 
station  at  Haneda  Air  Force  Ba£e.  The  re- 
ports told  depresaingly  of  a  series  of  storms 
over  all  of  Korea,  but  the  weather  offl:er 
detected  a  trend  In  their  movement.  We 
figured  out  this  trend  and  decided  that  there 
might  te  a  break  in  the  weather  the  next 
day.  Crossing  my  Angers.  I  phoned  the  gen- 
eral and  said.  "The  weather  le  Impossible, 
but  I  think  we  can  get  In,  sir. ' 

He  £iiid,  "Phone  me  In  the  morning  from 
the  fleld. '  I  then  settled  down  to  spend  a 
sleepless  night,  checking  weather  repcru 
every  hoiir. 

In  the  morning.  It  was  still  the  same — a 
succession  of  weather  fronts  between  Japan 
and  Korea,  with  heavy  rain  and  clouds  right 
down  to  the  deck.  I  learned  later  that  the 
entire  headquarters  had  tried  to  convince 
the  general  that  he  should  cancel  the  trip, 
and  I  must  admit  that  I  waa  a  bit  shaky 
myself.  But  I  phoned  and  said  "Do  you 
still  want  to  go.  sir?  " 

He  answered,  "TU  be  right  out." 

Kven  at  tha  airport,  people  still  were  try- 
ing to  get  him  to  chr.age  his  mind,  and 
flnslly  he  t\imed  and  said.  "Tony  and  I  are 
going.    If  you  want  to  come  aloi.g,  it  s  up  to 
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you.  If  not,  I'll  understand."  With  that,  he 
climbed  aboard,  and  the  staff  followed  him. 
Not  a  single  man  remained  behind. 

We  took  off,  and  by  this  time  the  weather 
was  30  unbelievably  bad  that  the  Air  Force 
radioed  me  to  report  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  get  our  fighter  cover  into  the 
air  I  went  back  and  told  this  to  the  general 
and  he  said,  "Well  go  anyway  "  After  this. 
cur  luck  finally  changed  a  bit.  As  we  crossed 
the  coast  of  Japan,  I  received  a  message 
that  the  fighter  base  had  suddenly  opened 
up  to  a  minimum  200-foot  celling  and  that 
liie  escort  would  take  off  and  Join  us.  Soon 
they  were  at  our  wing  tips — an  extremely 
reassuring  sight,  since  the  only  armament 
aboard  the  Bataan  was  the  ,45-caliber  pistol 
strapped  to  my  waist. 

taks  oveb  oxj«  laxdinc  nzLO 
It  was  even  more  reassuring  when  we 
picked  up  the  coast  uf  Korea  on  o\ir  radar, 
and  I  saw  the  clouds  breaking  up  ahead. 
The  Haneda  weather  office  had  hit  the  pre- 
diction on  the  nose!  But  I  didn't  have  time 
to  exult  In  this  triumph,  for  soon  I  began 
to  hear  the  unmistakable  sounds  of  combat 
on  my  radio.  A  flight  of  Yaks  was  bombing 
and  strafing  the  Suwon  airstrip — the  field 
where  we  Intended  to  land.  The  Jabber 
over  the  radio  also  Informed  me  that  there 
were  other  Yaks  In  our  vicinity.  I  kept  lis- 
tening, with  my  fingers  crossed  again.  The 
Yaks  were  driven  off  by  our  fighters  Just 
as  Suwon  came  into  sight.  But  even  then, 
my  troubles  were  Just  beginning. 

Another  C-54  had  Just  been  shot  down  by 
the  Yaks  and  it  had  crashed  on  the  end  of 
the  runway.  It  was  burning  fiercely  with 
flames  shooting  100  feet  In  the  air.  Not 
only  that,  but  there  was  a  bomb  crater  a 
third  of  the  way  down  the  strip.  This  meant 
that  I  had  to  come  in  over  the  burning  plane 
and  over  the  bomb  crater  and  land  in  Just 
1,800  feet  of  runway,  where  C-54s  generally 
require  3,500  feet. 

I  cut  down  our  speed  until  the  engines 
were  close  to  the  stalUng  point,  and  I  flut- 
tered the  Bataan  into  the  tiny  space.  The 
wheels  hit,  and  as  the  plane  thundered  to- 
ward the  far  end  of  the  runway,  I  thought 
it  would  never  come  to  a  stop.  It  finally  did 
— Just  1  foot  from  the  end  of  the  strip.  I 
rusned  back  to  see  how  the  general  was. 
He  was  completely  calm  and  unruffled.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  was.  especially  after  I  saw 
that  our  welcoming  committee — Korean 
President  Rhee  and  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor J.  J.  Mucclo— were  covered  with  mud 
from  having  Just  dived  into  a  ditch  to  escape 
the  strafing. 

While  General  MacArthur  drove  to  the 
front.  I  t<X)k  off  In  the  Bataan  and  headed 
toward  Japan,  to  trick  the  enemy  into  think- 
ing that  the  general  no  longer  was  In  Korea. 
Just  as  I  left  Suwon,  the  C-47  with  the  slg- 
n.il  equipment  finally  arrived  from  Tokyo 
a::d  came  in  for  a  landing,  I  radioed  them 
to  remain  there  to  fiy  the  general  home  In 
case  anything  happened  to  me.  No  sooner 
h.id  I  said  this  than  a  Yak  swooped  down  to 
attack  the  Bataan.  Before  he  could  fire, 
however,  our  fighter  cover  drove  him  down 
into  the  ravines  of  the  Korean  mountains 
and  he  disappeared. 

I  anally  got  back  to  Suwon  to  pick  up 
the  general  at  the  preset  time,  only  to  find 
that  the  field  had  been  attacked  again,  and 
that  my  C-47  had  been  shot  up.  We  rushed 
the  general  aboard  the  Bataan  and  we  then 
got  back  to  Japan  without  Incident,  thanks 
to  a  protective  blanket  of  clouds  all  the  way. 
He  stlU  was  unruffled,  but  this  ended  one  of 
the  most  harrowing  days  of  my  life. 

1  soon  learned  that  there  were  to  be  other 
days  like  tills.  All  In  all.  I  flew  the  general 
to  Korea  17  times  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  and  since  he  usually  Insisted  on  land- 
ing as  near  the  front  as  possible,  we  rarely 
had  a  quiet  trip.  Once,  he  wanted  to  get 
to  the  marines  at  the  Changjln  Reservoir, 
and  I  had  to  transfer  him  from  the  Con- 
steUatlou  to  a  C-47  at  Suwon.  in  order  to 


fly  him  Into  a  little  mud  strip,  almcst  with- 
in artillery  range  of  the  enemy.  On  thla 
occasion,  an  F-80  Jet  fighter  cracked  up 
coming  In  for  a  landing  Jtist  as  he  left  the 
C-47  and  started  walking  aaoss  the  field. 

nf  AK  AnmoEifx  orvunoti 
During  the  big  drop  of  airborne  troope 
north  of  Pyongyang,  he  asked  me  to  keep 
the  Constellation  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
immense  operation  as  he  directed  it.  We 
flew  at  such  a  low  altitude  that  we  could 
plainly  see  troops  being  hit  and  bouses  blown 
up  by  the  predrop  bombing  and  straflng; 
and  later  we  came  in  with  each  wave  of 
troop-carrier  planes,  watching  them  spew 
out  their  multicolored  parachutes.  After 
this,  the  general  insisted  on  landing  at 
Pyongyang  airstrip,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  our  troops  that  very  day. 

But  the  most  daring  of  aU  the  general's 
exploits  took  place  on  November  24.  1950. 
Just  before  the  Chinese  Communists  entered 
the  war.  He  called  me  in  the  preceding 
afternoon  and  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  fly 
up  the  Yalu  River,  which  separates  Korea 
from  Manchuria,  to  see  lor  himself  what 
the  Chinese  were  up  to  on  the  other  side. 
I  knew  this  was  going  to  be  dangerous  be- 
cause the  Chinese  had  Jet  fighters  and  many 
antlairi.Taft  batteries  on  their  bank  of  the 
nver.  I  worked  all  night  setting  up  the 
fiight. 

We  had  special  fighter  cover  that  day,  and 
as  we  headed  north  in  Korea,  we  must  have 
looked  like  a  mother  hen  with  chicks,  ex- 
cept that  In  this  case  the  chicks  were  pro- 
tecting the  hen.  Also,  the  weather  was  per- 
fect, with  scattered  clouds  into  which  we 
could  duck  if  the  Chinese  attacked-  De- 
spite this,  we  used  an  elaborate  plan  to  trick 
the  enemy,  because  we  knew  that  even  with 
all  our  protection,  he  could  put  enough  Jets 
into  the  air  to  knock  us  down  If  he  got  the 
chance. 

We  landed  at  Slnanju.  some  70  miles  below 
the  Yalu,  and  then  we  took  off  and  headed 
south,  as  If  we  were  flying  back  to  Seoul. 
Over  Pyongjang.  however,  we  suddenly 
about-faced  and  made  a  wild  dash  directly 
for  the  Yalu  at  more  than  300  miles  per 
hour.  We  hit  the  city  of  Sinuiju  and  peered 
across  the  river  Into  the  Manchurian  metrop- 
olis of  Antung  before  the  Chinese  could  get 
a  plane  Into  the  air.  Then  we  streaked  up 
the  river — the  same  as  I  used  to  fly  along 
railroad  tracks  in  my  barnstorming  days  In 
the  Midwest — and  the  general  clearly  saw 
the  airstrips  across  the  river  and  the  myriads 
of  tracks  in  the  snow  where  the  Chinese  had 
hauled  supplies  and  men  across  the  froaen 
Yalu  into  Korea.  The  Chinese  still  hadn't 
organized  a  flghter-plane  attack  by  the  time 
we  turned  south  again  at  Hyesanjln,  250 
miles  upstream. 

After  running  this  gantlet,  I  thought  that 
the  general  would  have  had  enough  for  1 
day.  but  he  had  another  request  before  we 
headed  home.  He  a&ked  me  to  fly  over  the 
front-line  positions  of  the  gallant  Twenty- 
seventh  Infantry  Reglnwnt  commanded  by 
Col.  John  Hxsrsey  "Mike"  Michaells  (now 
brigadier  general ) ,  and  at  the  general's  direc- 
tion I  waggled  the  Bataan's  wings  to  gl\-e  the 
great  outfit  a  salute  from  their  supreme 
commander. 

Interspersed  among  these  miralons  to  the 
combat  zone,  we  also  made  three  other 
flights  that  have  become  famous.  On  July 
31,  1950,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war.  I  took  the  general  to  see  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Formosa.  Aviation- 
wls»\  this  was  Just  a  long  overwater  Journey, 
on  which  nothing  happened.  The  same  waa 
true  of  the  October  14,  1950,  flight  to  Wake 
Island  for  the  conference  with  President 
Truman.  At  the  early  morning  meeting  of 
the  conference,  however.  1  sat  in  on  the 
discussions;  and  as  I  listened  to  Truman, 
MacArthur,  Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  and  the 
others  mit""g  their  momentous  decisions.  It 
suddenly  struck  me  how  amazing  it  wsj  that 
my   relaUonshlp   with   the   general  should 


lead  to  a  point  where  I.  a  boy  from  St.  Louts 
who  used  to  hang  around  Mlaaourl  airfields. 
was  listening  first-hand  to  history  belnc 
made. 

PaZPABIXG  TO  OO   tat  HOMX 

But  even  this  could  not  equal  the  thrill 
of  the  flight  when  I  brought  the  general 
home  for  the  first  time  in  14  years.  Aa  usual. 
that  day,  the  general  casually  said  to  me. 
"Tony,  get  the  plane  ready.  WeTe  going 
back  to  the  States."  And  that  was  all.  I 
rounded  up  my  crew  and  gave  them  the 
news.  It's  the  best  crew  I've  ever  had  (In 
addition  to  Vogelgesang  and  Aguilar  it  con- 
sists of  MaJ.  WllUam  K.  Gregg,  of  Columbua. 
Ohio,  the  other  pilot;  Capt.  Frank  E.  Bol- 
linger, of  Haael  Park,  Mich.,  the  navigator; 
Capt.  Charles  M.  £vana,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
who  Joined  us  In  the  States;  and  Master  Sgt. 
Earl  W  Bartholomew,  of  8t.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
Tech.  Sgt.  William  J.  Barnes,  of  Decatur,  Dl.. 
the  fiight  engineers) ;  and  in  2  days  they  had 
finished  the  monumental  Job  of  preparing 
the  Bataan  for  the  9.400-mlle  Journey. 

We  took  off  at  7:21  a.  m.,  nearly  a  half 
ho\ir  late  because  of  the  huge  crowd  of 
Japanese  that  clogged  the  fleld  to  aay  good- 
by.  Their  show  of  respect  visibly  affected  the 
general  f^nd  he  didn't  say  anything  ^or  a 
long  time  after  we  got  tmder  way.  We  had 
a  mighty  farewell  escort  of  F-8C  Jets,  F-80 
Jets,  and  B-29  bombers  that  filled  the  air 
until  we  crossed  the  Japanese  coast  line, 
and  the  general  kept  watching  them 
imtil  they  waggled  their  wings  and  turned 
and  headed  back  to  their  bases.  We  leveled 
off  at  17,000  feet,  and  the  general  began  his 
quiet  pacing  up  and  down,  up  and  down* 
which  lasted  untU  the  end  of  the  long  trip. 
When  we  crossed  the  international  date 
line.  Captain  Bollinger  and  I  ran  a  little 
ceremony  in  which  we  mducted  young  Ar- 
thur MacArthur  into  the  select  society  of 
travelers  who  have  accomplished  this  feat; 
and  after  a  few  more  wearying  hours  of  fiy- 
ing.  we  were  in  Honolulu.  I  have  wltneaaed 
many  landings  in  the  Hawaiian  capital,  but 
I  have  never  seen  so  many  flowers.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  there  with  lets  over 
their  arms,  and  as  they  surged  forward  to- 
ward the  plane,  they  looked  like  a  field  of 
fiowers  swept  by  a  strong  breeae. 

We  left  Honoliilu  at  9:30  a.  m.  the  next 
morning,  and  this  time  we  had  a  convoy  of 
veteran  Par  Eastern  war  correspondents  who 
were  fiying  Just  ahead  of  tis  in  a  commercial 
air  liner.    The  correspondents  contacted  ua 
by  radio.    They  wanted  a  blow-by-blow  ac- 
coiint  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  plane, 
as   If  they  were  covering  a  {Rlze  fight.     1 
kept  up  a  running  conversation  with  a  re- 
porter friend,  Frank  Connlfl.  over  the  Inter- 
plane   radio,   and   when   we   began   to   pull 
slightly  ahead  of  the  air  liner,  I  could  al- 
most  detect   the   tears   In   his  voice   as   he 
begged  us  to  slow  down  so  he  woiild  not 
miss  the  general's  landing  In  San  Francisco. 
I  took  pity  on  him  and  aaked  Major  Oregg 
to  take  the  plane  In  a  wide  circle  around  San 
Francisco  to  kill  some  time.     Then  I  went 
back  in  the  plane  to  give  young  Arthur  his 
first   gllmpee   of   American   soil.     It   was   a 
gUmpse  he  is  likely  rxver  to  forget  because 
what  I  showed   him  was  the  Golden  Gate 
K-ldge  just  after  dusk.    None  of  us  is  likely 
to  forget  San  Franciaoo,  either.     8o  many 
p>eople    Jammed    onto    the    ftold    when    we 
landed  that  I  had  to  turn  off  my  outboard 
engines  before  taxylng  to  the  administration 
building. 

When  we  left  San  Francisco  the  next 
morning  for  our  flight  acraes  the  country  to 
Washington,  every  little  navigational  radio 
station  sent  up  its  greetings  to  the  general. 
The  air  was  lUled  with  so  many  of  theee 
good-luck  messages  that  I  could  scarcely  get 
the  Infarmatton  1  needed  to  navigate.  _ 

As  we  flew  over  Chicago  after  randown. 
the  city  threw  up  aU  its  police  and  fire  de- 
partment searchUghU  In  greeting.  The  e«ty 
looked  like  a  beautlftil  birthday  cato  with 
a  thousand  '-a"ri>>«  on  it.    Finally,  we  landed 
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ICr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  24.  IfSl.  Carson-Newman 
College.  Jefferson  City,  Tenn  .  of  which 
I  am  a  graduate  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  celebrated  its  centen- 
nial anniversary.  This  coll^Ke  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  accomplishments 
OTer  the  past  100  years.  Among  .t.s 
graduates  are  many  people  in  the  field 
of  education,  religion,   and   business. 

Senator  Jajjks  H.  Drrrr.  of  Penn.'5yl- 
Tania.  delivered  the  centennial  address. 
Mr.  Melvin  H.  Baker,  president.  National 
Oypeum  Co.,  representing  the  former 
students,  also  delivered  a  very  fine  ad- 
dress under  the  title  of  "What  of  the 
Future?"  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram, the  president  of  the  coUeue.  Dr. 
Harley  F.  Fite.  delivered  an  address  en- 
titled "Pacing  the  Second  Century." 

I  have  asked  permission  to  laseri  thi-s 
rery  able  address  in  the  Congrsssional 
RacoKD,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  In  pre- 
senting it  for  this  purpose. 

The  century  of  growth  and  service 
rendered  by  Carson-Newman  College 
stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all  the  people 
who  have  watched  its  progress  over  these 
years  and  who  have  observed  the  men 
and  women  trained  and  inspired  by  its 
fine  Ideals  go  out  into  the  world  arnl  as- 
sume positions  of  importance  in  educa- 
tion, religion,  and  business. 

Dr.  Flte's  address  follows: 

(By  Dr    Harley  F    nte) 
Factwo  thx  aacoND  ClNTtrtT 

Aa  w*  face  the  Mcond  century  of  Carson- 
Mevman  CoUege.  we  are  tempted  to  remi- 
niaoe:  tempted  to  spend  the  time  talking 
about  the  great  Krvlces.  achlevementc.  and 
eontrlbutlons  the  college  has  made  during 
Ita  100  yean  of  ezlatenee;  tempted  to  eulo- 
glae  thoae  who  have  eerved  to  well;  tempted 
to  talk  about  bygtne  days,  to  live  for  a  while 
In  th*  paat.  But  that  would  be  a  sign  of 
old  ag*  creeping  upon  ua. 

Caraon-Newman  ts  atUl  rigorous;  she  baa 
luat  paaaerl  the  stage  of  adoleaoence  and 
raachad  h*r  years  of  majority.  Tbe  awkward 
■tagai  of  youthful  growing  have  paaaed  and 
ab*  la  now  In  the  bloooa  of  life,  in  the  pro- 
tftietlv*.  fruitful  years  orf  her  existence. 

W*  fao*  th*  future  with  a  feeling  of  prtde 
la  pa«t  aeeoaapliahmanta,  a  faeilng  of  elation 
that  tb*  inatltutlon  haa  weathered  the  dan- 
gan  or  childhood  rtlaaaaf*  and  now  faces  a 
loaif  period  of  narfohMaa  unhand  lea  pped. 
W*  fac*  th*  future  with  confidence  that 
ftxakdatlOBB  are  w*U  laid,  that  the  inatltu- 
tlon r«*ta  on  aolld  rock,  that  now  the  child 
baa  grown  up  ahe  wlU  not  depart  from  the 
lattta  at  bar  founding  fathers  and  the  In- 
■tmetion  and  guidance  of  those  who  reared 


I  kbow  tb*r*  ar*  a  f*w  people  who  say 
tbat  obureb  ooUegea  are  no  longer  needed. 
thai  lk*y  ar*  on  th*  way  out — and  aome 
B  wa  read  th*  history  of  church  col- 
ir  wa  kMk  no  farther  back  than  12 
w*  will  a**  a  group  of  church 
eloalag  tbalr  doors. 


The  cauae  doea  not  Ue  In  the  fact  that 
there  ts  no  need  tor  church  colleges  for 
the  need  was  never  greater,  never  more 
evident.  It  Is  said  that  31  dvUlzatlons  have 
In  the  past  sprung  up.  flourished,  and  died. 
Arnold  J.  Toynbe*.  the  famous  British  his- 
torian, has  stated.  "Nothing  fails  Hke  world- 
ly succees.  My  study  of  21  clvlitzatlons  has 
convinced  me  that  cultures  are  healthy  only 
when  they  are  creative.  The  clvlUxatlon 
that  solves  Its  problems  and  rests  on  Its 
oars  has  a  sad  future  If  it  does  not  respond 
to  the  next  challenge  with  a  different 
answer  " 

Church  schools  like  civilizations  have 
failed  because  they  solved  their  problems 
and  rested  on  their  oars.  They  met  the 
needs  /f  their  day,  but  failed  to  be  cre- 
ative and  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  new 
age  Carson-Newman  has  met  wonderfully 
well  the  challenge  of  the  past  century;  she 
win  likewise  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
the  sectmd  centtiry  and  meet  It  with  the 
right   answer. 

I  repeat.  Christian  colleges  are  not  falling 
because  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness. 
They  have  failed  because  of  lack  of  vision 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders,  or  because  they 
ceased  to  be  truly  Christian  colleges,  or  be- 
cause their  supporters  wanted  them  to  re- 
main too  small  to  offer  a  rich  curriculum  or 
Ux)  poor  to  pay  Instructors  and  buy  teach- 
ing equipment  adequate  for  the  day  and 
age  No  longer  can  colleges  be  run  on  a 
shoestring;  no  longer  can  colleges  keep  their 
curricula  narrowed  to  the  elaaalcs.  mathe- 
mailcs  and  English:  no  longer  will  stu- 
dents attend  ccdlegea  where  the  textbook  Is 
the  extent  of  the  teaching  materials.  Car- 
son-Newman College  is  strong  today  because 
Its  trustees,  alumni,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion have  iiad  a  vision  of  what  constitutes 
a  college. 

I  do  not  neoeBsarUy  wish  Carson -Newman 
CoUege  to  continue  to  grow  bigger  and  big- 
ger, but  we  must  provide  facilities  for  at 
least  800- 1.000  students,  for  a  rich  curricu- 
lum, or  she  will  go  backward.  With  thh 
number  of  students,  our  curriculum  can  be 
reasonably  broad,  our  teaching  personnel 
strong,  and  our  facllltiea  good. 

We  face  the  next  century  with  confidence 
In  our  conatltuency.  believing  that  they  en- 
dorse the  long-range  program  of  the  col- 
lege. We  believe  they  will  aee  to  It  that  our 
endowment  la  inereaaed.  that  dormitories 
will  be  buUt.  that  a  field  house  wiU  be 
erected,  that  a  chapal  dedicated  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  aervloe  ai  mankind  will  soon 
be  a  reality,  that  scholarahtpa  will  be  pro- 
vided for  worthy  students. 

We  look  into  th*  future  and  see  Carson - 
Newman  College  an  Inatltutlon  of  service  to 
the  people  who  cannot  com*  to  tbe  campus. 
as  she  has  been  for  100  years  to  those  who  sit 
at  the  feet  of  her  learned  Inatructors  on  the 
campua.  I  can  ae*  Caraon-Newman  College 
with  an  endowed  Department  of  Rural  Life, 
training  rural  leadera  for  our  churchee  and 
schools.  I  can  ae*  her  teaching  rural  life 
couraae.  sending  atudmta  Into  our  rural 
churches,  giving  them  a  vlalon  of  the  poe- 
slbillttaa  and  a  paaalon  for  service  In  rural 
areas. 

Not  only  are  there  thoae  who  believe  the 
church  college  la  on  th*  way  out.  but  there 
are  calamity  howlara  who  say  that  all  col- 
legea  will  have  dlAculty  In  existing  during 
the  next  20  to  30  years.  Th«y  aay  w*  are  in 
a  dark  age  of  prolonged  auffo-tng.  slaughter, 
and  death:  that  human  nature  has  exhaust- 
ed all  poasibUttle*  or  greatneaa  and  good- 
neaa— all  poaalhUlUaa  for  Joy,  happlneaa.  and 
succesa. 

Th*  world  Is  tn  a  bad  way.  but  not  that 
bad.  W*  do  have  Internal  strife  arut  hatreda. 
We  hav*  a  most  daagarous  International 
altuaUon  Half  th*  world  today  la  tn  aquakv, 
destitution,  and  htuger.    W*  have  bad  two 
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world  wars  In  one  generation  and  may  be  on 

the  brink  of  another. 

But  there  ts  a  silver  lining  to  this  cloud. 
There  Is  hope  for  a  better  world.  The  great- 
est danger  that  confronts  all  of  us  today  is 
that  we  too  will  fall  prey  to  thla  mood  of 
sadness,  cynicism,  disillusionment,  hope- 
les-sness.  and  frtistratlon. 

It  1&  a  disappointing  kind  of  world.     It  is 
discouraeing  to  live  in  a  world  torn  by  strife, 
bitterness,  littleness.     The  world  Is  in  tur- 
n-.cil.  but  there  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  become 
cyracal  or  even  discouraged.     One  thing  we 
should  remember  Is  that  the  world  has  al- 
uay*  been  In  a  bad  condition.     In  every  age 
n-.er.  and  women  have  cried  out  against  the 
evils    cf    the    day.      In   every    age    men    and 
w  men   have   looked   back   to   the   gi>3d    old 
diws     There  never  have  been  "any  good  old 
days  "     In  our  days  of  youth  and  hope  we 
see  a  better  day  ahead.    When  we  look  back 
upon  the  days  of  our  youth  we  see  through 
the  =arae  youthful  eyes,  but  view  the  present 
with  the  eyes  of  age.     In  Egypt,  3.000  years 
before    Christ,    older    people    were    saylne. 
"What  is  the  world  coming  to?    Children  are 
d;sre.=pectful  of  their  elders,  they  are  a  lazy, 
ccntemptuous  sort."     In  l&W  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury   «ild.  "There  is  nothing  that  can  save 
the    British    Empire    from    shipwreck. *•      In 
Arr.erlca,  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  were 
d.  ys  of  crisis.     When   Jefferson   was  elected 
President   there  were  those  who  predicted  a 
speedy  de.'^truction  of  the  Nation.    The  Civil 
War  days  were  also  dark  indeed.    A  few  years 
later  there  came  the  Spanish-American  War, 
then  the  First  World  War.  shortly  thereafter 
the  Second  World  War,  with  depressions  scat- 
tered alonp  between  all  these  wars,  and  now 
another  period  of  crisis.     These  critical  days 
new  seem  the  normal  way  of  life.    It  appears 
that  a  perlixi  of  normalcy  is  a  period  of  crisis. 
All    of    these    periods   have   only   stimulated 
people  to  do  bigger  and  better  things.    1  know 
this  generation  will  do  no  less  than  ihose  of 
the  past.    Our  college  will  stirvlve  this  crisis 
and  grew  stronger  as  the  years  come  and  go. 
Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  Rome 
was  not   built  in  a  day.     Great  and  Isisttng 
achievements  require  long-term  faith.  That's 
whv  Carson-Newman  needs  the  lO-j-ear  pro- 
gram adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
which   was  discussed   last   night.     Yes,   the 
cvr.lcs  would  have  you  believe  that  life  on 
this  planet  Is  ending.     It  is  Just  beginning. 
Tc  make  the  figure  simple,  suppose  we  re- 
duce the  existence  of  our  planet  to  100  years. 
It  took  98  of  those  years— 98  percent  of  time 
since    the   world   began — to  reach   the   first 
primitive  stages  of  agriculture.    Writing  be- 
gan   Just    a    year   ago;    art   and   literature   6 
months  ago;  Christianity  4  months  ago — 99  ^^ 
percent  of  all  time  passed  before  Christ  came 
to  the  world— printing  started  1  month  ago. 
electricity   2   days  ago;    organized  efforts   at 
world  peace  about  5  minutes  ago. 

Measured  on  such  a  scale,  progress  seems 
to  have  Just  begun.  The  greatest  period  In 
the  history  of  the  world  may  be  Just  ahead, 
for  Christian  colleges  as  weU  as  for  civiliza- 
tion In  general. 

We  face  the  second  century  full  of  confi- 
dence that  Carson-Newman  has  a  great  mis- 
sion In  this  new  age.  The  world  Is  now  ready 
tc  pioneer  In  the  realm  of  the  spirit  as  It  has 
pioneered  In  the  field  of  science.  This  is  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  for  the  college  that  Is 
dedicated  to  the  teaching  of  things  spiritual. 
The  way  Is  still  partly  hidden,  but  the  search 
Is  the  g'lory  and  meaning  of  living.  Beyond 
cur  present  greedy  and  selfish  ways  of  living 
there  is  something  hidden— the  Christian  way 
of  life 

Today  the  world  is  being  refashioned,  not 
destroyed.  Will  the  church  and  the  chturch 
school  refashion  our  own  thinking  and  that 
of  the  world?  If  not.  then  we  are  doomed- 
I  am  confident  that  we  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge—that we  will  grasp  this  tremendously 
significant  opportunity— the  opportunity  for 
churches  and  Chrlftlan  colleges  to  refashion 
the  world  along    ellgious  lines. 


The  opportunttlea  today  arc  comparable  to 
thoae  mcunentous  days  of  Augustine  with 
the  Rconan  Empire  crtunbllng  around  him. 
the  days  of  Sir  Francis  of  Aaslsl  seeking  to 
make  rellgloi  relevant  to  life  In  Italy,  of 
the  reformers  putting  Christ  at  the  center 
of  the  new  awakening,  of  the  Wealeyan 
movement  reviving  England  when  the  firea 
of  revolution  were  seething  beneath  an  out- 
moded social  system. 

We  face  the  next  centtiry  with  faith  and 
confidence  that  the  friends  of  Carson-New- 
man College  will  give  her  the  support  she 
needs  to  enable  her  to  play  her  part  in  this 
great    drama    of    life,   that   Carson-Newman 
College  will  take  her  rightful  place  In  shap- 
ing and  molding  the  thinking  of  the  world. 
Carson-Newman  College   and   institutions 
like  her  will  stem  the  tide  of  onrushing  so- 
cialism and  communism.     Only  the  private 
schools  are  left  free  to  stress  the  fundamen- 
tals of  American  democracy  and  preserve  the 
best   values  of   American  life.     Our  schools 
must  Instill  in  our  young  people  the  kind 
of    patriotism   that   will   endure.     Goodness 
knows  there  is   enough  counterpropaganda. 
not   only   among   those  on  foreign   soil   and 
among   subversive    groups    in    America,    but 
among   the  so-called  patriots.     To  listen  to 
some  of  otir  radio  commentators  and  to  read 
many    of    our    newsj>aper    columnists,    one 
would  be  led  to  believe  the  worst  enemy  in 
America  is  the  American  Government.     We 
would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  American 
democratic  Government  is  worse  than  com- 
m.unism.  fascism,  or  nazism.    There  is  much 
wrong  with  our  Government,  and  we  should 
try  to  correct  the  evils;  but  it  is  still  the  best 
Government   in  the  world  and  it  must   be 
preserved. 

Other  traits  of  Americanism  must  also  be 
preserved,    among    which    are    stability,    the 
pride  of  ownership  of  property  which  gives 
stability,  the  ideal  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the 
right  of  all  people,  and  a  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility for  self  and  for  others  of  our  own 
community.     When  these  are  gone  America 
is  gone.    Carson-Nevrman  has  the  obligation 
to  help  perpetuate  these,  to  show  that  the 
capitalistic  form  of  government,  which  fos- 
ters  ownership,   that   gives   sUbUity   as   no 
other  form  of  government  or  system  of  eco- 
nomics, la  preserved  and  strengthened.    She 
has  the  obligation  to  see  that  what  we  pro- 
fess through  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, through  our  Constitution,  and  In  the 
Lord's   pi-ayer   becomes   a   reality.     Carson- 
Newman  and  schools  like  her  have  the  obli- 
gation  to   give    the    world   leadership   with 
Ideals  that  wUl  bring  peace,  ideals  that  wUl 
bring  about  economic  and  social  Justice,  that 
will  bring   about   a  consciousness   that   all 
people,  no  matter  how  poor  or  of  what  race, 
color,   or   creed   are   creatures   of  the   same 
Almighty  God  that  we  worship. 

We  lace  the  future  realizing  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  ours.  We  face  the 
future  with  a  sense  of  htunillty.  yet  with 
pride,  that  we  have  been  permitted  to  see 
this  day  and  to  receive  the  great  commission 
to  teach  and  train  the  youth  of  our  land  at 
such  a  time  as  this. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Af onday,  June  11.  1951 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
home  town,  the  city  of  Saginaw,  Mich., 
with  a  population  of  about  100.000  peo- 
ple and  with  the  city  surrounded  by  a 


great  agricultural  district  and  inside  the 
city  great  industrial  actirity,  we  have  an 
outstanding  daily  newspaper  which  is  the 
only  one  published  in  that  community. 

Recently  the  edit(»-  of  the  paper  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  new  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  and  published  the 
letter  in  the  form  of  an  editorial. 

The  letter  is  so  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  and  what  is  said  in  the 
letter  is  of  such  general  interest  *jo  the 
Members  of  Congress,  that  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  make  this  editorial  a  part 
thereof: 
Lrrrxx  to  Sknatos  Uoodt — Dowssrtc  Oov- 

EXNMENT    SHOtrU)    BS    RESTOBJCS    TO    PCOPLB 

or  America 

Senator  Blaix  Moodt. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sn:  You  have  a&ked  for  sxiggestlons 
which  might  enable  you  to  render  maximum 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  your  Michigan 
constituents  as  you  begin  yovir  tentire  under 
appointment  as  a  Senator. 

We  believe  the  overriding  long-range  need 
of  the  American  people  Is  a  restoration  of 
domestic  government  to  the  people. 

This  is  an  issue  which  your  fellow  politi- 
cians of  Washington  will  want  to  avoid.  It 
Ifi  unpopular  with  them.  But  it  is  the  key  to 
a  solution  of  much  of  the  scandal  that  has 
drawn  the  Nation's  eyes  to  Washington. 

Par  too  many-  local  affairs,  far  too  many 
acUvitles  of  every  private  citizen,  are  being 
regulated  by  the  long  reach  of  Capital 
bureaucrats.  Through  granta-ln-ald  and 
myriad  other  forma  of  so-called  Federal 
financial  assistance,  the  authority  of  local 
and  State  governments  Is  being  subordinated 
to  that  of  an  all-powerful  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  concede  that  the  48  States  caanot 
separately  deal  effectively  with  lands  acroaa 
the  seaa,  nor  even  guarantee  their  own 
security  against  military  aggression.  No 
one  tn  his  right  mind  wants  to  break  down 
the  United  StatM  as  a  powerful  member  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

But  we  believe  it  U  equally  true  that  thla 
Nations  strength  in  world  affairs  will  flour- 
ish and  grow  in  proportion  to  the  voice  that 
Is  given  each  one  of  the  48  United  SUtea  to 
govern  its  purely  domestic  affairs. 

Through  a  seriea  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions, Michigan  has  learned  that  It  had  better 
not  pass  any  laws  In  fields  which  Congreaa 
already  haa  preempted.  Only  last  year  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  th*  strike  s«:tlon 
of  Michigan's  Bonlne-Trlpp  labor  law  was 
Invalid  because  It  Invaded  a  field  of  Federal 
legislation. 

The  tendency,  because  of  the  precedents 
set  by  Washington,  haa  been  for  Stat*  legia- 
latures,  too.  to  centralis*  governmental 
functions  at  points  beyond  the  normal  sight 
and  control  of  the  voters.  The  people'a 
rights  and  authority  are  graduaUy  being  nar- 
rowed.   

The  result  ia  clear  for  all  to  aee.  Congreas. 
with  Its  unlimited  taxing  authority,  votea 
colossal  appropriations  for  purposes  which 
he  people  themselves,  If  asked  to  pay  for 
them  directly  out  of  their  own  pocketo.  would 

never  approve.  

Right  now  a  meritorious  flood  control 
project  directly  benefiting  21  Michigan  coun- 
ties la  being  promoted  with  the  hope  that  a 
large  proportion  of  lU  eetimated  »16,0O0.O0O 
to  »18,000.000  cost  will  be  paid  out  of  "Fed- 
eral funds."  Much  of  Its  backers'  enthu- 
siasm falls  oB  when  It  U  auggeated— «a  this 
newfl>spcr  has  done— ttat  the  full  cost  b* 
borne  direcUy  by  the  21  counties. 

Prudence  in  pubUc  espendltures  can  never 
be  expected  so  long  as  a  national  grah-bac 
is  available. 
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of  almokt  all  bnuoclMS  at  Xhm  rt<i- 

^.'oowmiMnt  work  •kwgilda  Mch  oUtcr 
^  •WX7  staftbU  conununltT  In  tb«  country. 
A  bit  P**^  '^  ^^^  Federal  budget  ta  devoted 
mtralT  to  psytnc  ^*  salarlM  of  this  cItU 
•vrrte*  ansr  But  tbcae  miniona  of  Federal 
agaBta  ar*  not  doing  anything  that  coiild 
not  tM  done  at  ieaa  cost,  and  at  Icsat  aa  wsll. 
by  iocai  gowmment. 

TY}  czeiMa  this  mushrooming  of  Federal 
f|»*TM«ing  WaahliigtOQ  points  to  a  provision 
contained  In  article  I.  section  8  of  the  3a- 
tiocal  ConxUtutlon.  which  states: 

"TJit  Cocgrees  Shan  have  power  •  •  • 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  amocg  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
IiMttan  trtbaa" 

CoMtltutlonal  authorliJea  say  this  famous 
Interstate  commerce  clause  is  second  In  im- 
portance to  no  other  clause  of  the  Const: tu- 
tlon.  It  put  %D  end  to  the  taxes,  duties,  ind 
other  tmrdens  which  the  early  States  had 
liiapcaed.  under  the  Artldee  of  Oonfedera- 
Uon.  upon  one  another's  tn^z  and  activities. 

But  the  Oonstltotton's  fram'Ts  clearly  in- 
tended the  dause  to  serve  only  as  a  problbl- 
ttan  icaliwt  erection  by  the  Statee  of  bar- 
rier* to  the  free  tSow  of  commerce  screes 
scat*  lines.  They  never  Intended  that  It 
■booM  autborlBe  the  Wsshlngton  Oorem- 
i  to  *n*iiii>e  control  of  affalra  Inside  State 


Jefferson  ta  183S  wrote:  *n  be- 
Bev*  the  States  can  best  govern  over  home 
txmemnm  and  the  General  Oovemment  over 
forelea  one*.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  ntaln- 
talaed  ttet  wholeeome  dtatributlon  of  pow- 
er* astaMMwd  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
nBttatkn  of  both,  and  never  to  see  all  oflloeB 
traasfterred  to  WashlngUm.** 
Till*  newspaper  bcHeves  most  American 
ar*  aUll  In  agreniMnt  with  Tbomas 
1%  view*. 

1ir*nr— iiiBii  CaswvoBD,  ot  mchlgan's 

DMrtet.  recently  reported  that  the 

Court's  Jxistloe  Jackson  hsd  said 

wtth  tbe  tntcratat»-«ORunerc« 


"^Vl 


M 


oan  protifMt  or  annihilate  all 
tffseu  tb*  a*v«ral  States, 
th*  Oonatttutlan  say*  'regulate."* 

sys 

*praUMt'  or  'annihilate.'  Justlc*  Jackson 
warn  fvttoar  and  my.  'aU  intarsUte.  Be 
^aamt  atop  ttaar*.  B*  tbsn  say.!,  'all  ac- 
Ittt^/  Fvrhap*  tf  Oongre**  said  to  you. 
*7flNi  tmm  to  stop  t*fctng  baeau—  your  talk- 
teg  hitolw**  with  iBtantat*  eonuaaroe,'  you 
bava  (o  atop  talkJng." 

Oowt   has  bald   that   the 

actteff  wlttiin  th*  sct^M 

r.  1*  abaolute. 

bsva  eoBtlnoaUy  widened 

kkm  of  th*  seopa  of  thl*  eommeree 

that  now  no  private  ctttMn.  no 

down  to  th*  ttntset  ero*»- 

n  b*  oartaln  b*  or  It  le  not 

baUaee*  a  elariflcatk>n  of 
of  tb*  F*d*ral  Gk»v*mm*nt  is  dee- 
med to  turn  back  tb*  tki*  of 
ad  i**lur*  to  Uwal  govcm- 
ant  It*  propar  authority  and  r«*ponsiblUty. 
Ta  anrn—iilii^  tbls.  Usar*  obviouaty  wUl 
la*  to  h*  an  amiwdmant  of  tlM  Oonatltu- 
BB%  aoaMMia*  daua*  to  spall  out  tb*  f  ram- 
tatant  and  abaar  ttaa  redaral 
of  tba  onvairantad  domaatlo 
Ubaa  ■awwnad. 
nh  a  purpoa*^  «*  b*U*fa.  vooM  b*  a 
IV  mm  tat  anf 
toi 


wtth  r^pwt  to  the  tmr- 
«iddi  V  bBbam  eondocted  tai  ecm- 
vtth  ths  nmoflnc  of  Gkotenl 
hlA  iwMibnrti.   this 
ths  flsftnaw    News. 


makes  the  following  comment,  which 
In  my  opinion  Is  very  appropriate  to 
the  hoxir: 

The  InvestigstloD  has  been  helpful  In 
bringing  to  light  our  mlstaxeii.  It  cau  also 
be  helpful  in  guiding  us  for  the  Tuture.  It 
can  help  us  determine  whether  th.it  guid- 
ance should  be  left  in  the  same  hands  or 
whether    some    changes   are    needed. 

Mz.  Acheson's  faiiure  to  recngavzo  ti-.t» 
Chinese  Communists  lor  what  they  rea.iy 
are — aggressive  stooges  of  Rus&la  rather  *haa 
"agrarian  reformer  ';  hU  wrltins;  oS  the 
strategic  importance  of  Korea  and  F.  r:n  tia 
In  our  far -eastern  defense,  his  uidec^sion, 
up  to  the  lime  the  Red  Chinese  aii-u  ied 
our  forces  in  Korea,  ovea:  admlasK.ii  ut  Kf-d 
China  Into  the  United  Natioiia.  ali  tr.ese 
policy  lines  of  the  Secretary  uf  State  have 
undermined  the  Nation  »  confidence  m  r.iui. 


UniTcrtAl  Military  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  L  SIHLER,  JR. 

or  PINNST1.''AN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  MPRESKNTAXIVES 

Thursday.  June  7,  195/ 

Mr.  snrLEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tinanlmoiu  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  whose  conception 
of  the  means  of  fighting  communism  is 
rather  refreshing  in  these  days  of  fear 
and  uncertainty: 

FiTrrrs  Cottwtt  Law  LresASY, 

Unicmtovn.  Pa.,  May  8,  1951. 
Hon.  Kdwaed  L.  Srnxm.  Jr., 
House  of  Rrpretentatives . 

WoiKington,  D    C. 

Dasa  CoMcmzssMAN :  I  wis  pleased  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  April  20.  I  believe  that 
the  House  bill  provides  for  a  stand-by  UMT. 
and  since  I  am  opposed  to  this  as  but  a  way 
station  on  the  route  to  militarism.  I  shall 
continue  my  suppllcattons  so  lorn?  as  the 
question  remains  open  or  even  adverse  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  so  right. 

I  have  seen  recent  articles  In  the  papers 
that  the  21 -year  class  h&e  not  yet  been 
touched,  and  yet  the  military  finds  U  r.eces- 
*ary  to  come  crying  for  n-yesr-olds  TTie 
gravest  danger  to  our  way  of  life  is  not  from 
Communists,  but  from  a  sickly  and  fearful 
Americanism  that  would  so  truss  us  up  that 
when  the  inevitable  reaction  comes  to  these 
years  of  distraught  and  dislocated  living  we 
will  be  jxjwerless  to  exercise  the  creative  and 
revolutionary  forces  thst  have  always  lifted 
ti*  over  the  sloughs  of  despond.  We  forget 
that  young  men  are  eager,  impatient.  Ideal- 
istic, and  over  all,  creative.  The  more  value 
be  has  as  a  citizen  the  more  marked  are  these 
qualities.  That  is.  in  the  competitive  prea- 
sures  of  a  democratic  society  these  are  the 
highest  attributes  of  citizenship.  These 
qualities  are  antagonistic  to  regimented  Ufe. 
And  yet  It  Is  proposed  to  subject  every  man 
to  a  regimented  caste  system  during  these 
moat  impatient  years.  We  will  have  an 
armed  Nation,  but  one  less  strong. 

Philip  Hill,  at  the  last  meeting  of  Klwanls. 
In  a  dlamaalon  of  our  AnMrl'janlam  Day 
parade,  remarked  that  such  parades  and 
pledg**  to  the  flag  do  not  create  love  of 
eotmtry.  Aa  long  as  opportunity  is  open  to 
our  young  can  this  ooxmtry  need  fear  noth- 
ing. Let's  extend  tho  penetration  of  the 
average  man  In  science  and  art  and  phil.s- 


ophy,  In  mechanics  and  In  agriculture;  rais* 
the  hor'.z^ins.  not  lower  them;  Incre  ise  love  of 
counuy  not  fear  or  hatred.  Armei  security 
is  the  most  shallow  and  deceptive  security. 
aiiK;ereiy  yours, 

U.  W.  Wasiian, 

L  brarian. 


The  Paerto  Rkaa  Manifesto — Tlie  Answer 
to  Eastern  and  Western  Colic  ctirism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA.iKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEW  'ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  nder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Mr  Gustave  Simons  of  Simons ,  Schur  b 
Strauss,  delivered  at  the  luncheon  dis- 
cu.ssion  meeting  arranged  by  the  Na- 
tional Management  CouncJ,  Hotel 
Pierre.  May  17.  1951: 

In  1&48  a  poverty-stricken  Gennan  living 
In  the  slums  of  London  Issued  a  statement 
of  more  signiflcaiux  than  anythir  g  since  tlie 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  wa'  the  Com- 
munist manifeeto  of  1848.  Ts  primary 
author  was  Karl  Marx.  In  a  hundred  years 
its  evtl  genius  spread  with  a  cpeed  more 
rapid  than  that  of  Christianity  Islam,  or 
any  other  faith,  good  or  evil,  since  time 
began. 

Western  Democratic  capitalisnt  has  been 
flRhtlnt;  a  defensive  rear-giiard  action.  A 
positive  program  has  been  lacklns;. 

Ucrx  has  won  by  default.  The  United 
States  has  unwittingly  conformel  more  ex- 
actly to  the  Communist  naanlfesti  i  than  even 
Russia.  Russian  aggression  lias  forced 
American  taxes  to  that  saturt  tion  point 
where  a  ruinous  Inflation  is  all  but  Inevi- 
table. It  was  Marx  himself  who  held  that 
land  and  income  taxes  were  ti  e  two  pri- 
mary means  of  achieving  comm  mlsm.  We 
in  the  United  Statee  are  faith]  uUy,  albeit 
unwillingly,  following  his  dlrec  ive.  Thus, 
collectivism  reigns  In  Bast  and  West  alike. 

The  only  escape  from  a  n  incus  tax- 
Induced  inflation  is  more  prodi  ction.  But 
this  increased  pHDduction  must  M  upon  an 
individual,  not  a  collectivlst,  tasls,  or  we 
shall  find  the  cure  as  bad  as  tte  disease. 

In  only  one  place  upon  the  face  of  the 
entire  globe  Is  this  cure  being  i  clentlflcally 
and  Intelligently  attempted.  T  lis  place  is 
the  tiny  Csrlbbean  Island  of  luerto  Rico, 
which  courageously  challengee  the  collec- 
tivist  colossus  of  the  West,  A  nerlca,  and 
the  collectivlst  eoloasus  of  the  I  last,  Russia. 

The  Commtmlst  manifesto  *  as  Isued  In 
1848.  Exactly  a  century  later,  on  May  13, 
1948,  Puerto  Rico  adopted  Its  democratic 
manifesto  of  1948  In  the  form  ( f  its  Indus- 
trial incentive  act  of  that  d  te.  Let  us 
examine  how  It  contrasts  with  ot  her  systems. 

The  survival  of  any  system  d  pends  upon 
the  constant  addition  of  nev  and  more 
effective  units  of  Industrial  production. 
Without  effectively  increasing  jiroductlon  a 
nation  at  war  Is  certainly  doo  ned.  With- 
out increasing  production  a  nat  ion  at  peace 
Is  equally  doomed  by  Inflation  and  inade- 
quate standards  of  living.  Wi  know  that 
new  productive  units  exist  In  the  violent 
collectivism  of  BuMla  or  the  jieaceful  col- 
lectivism of  England  only  by  grace  of  a 
national  bureaucracy.  These  n.ethods  may, 
In  fact,  be  the  most  effective.    If  they  are, 
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these  system*  will  mrely  triumph.  In  tb* 
United  SUtes  vre  are  tbecreticaily  committed 
to  the  oppoelte  ideal  of  Increased  produc- 
tivity through  Individual  freedom,  but,  al- 
though thousand*  of  cur  men  die  upon 
Korean  fields  to  defend  our  theories  we  deny 
them  life  at  home.  Since  June  80,  1980.  a 
new  industrtai  unit  Is  subjected  to  a  conltaca- 
tory  excess-profits  tax.  Our  law  gives  It  relief 
only  if  ( 1)  it  poBseeses  substantial  asseU,  and 
(2)  it  is  no  more  efl^ent  than  its  Indtistry. 

( A  new  company  Is  given  a  tax  credit  based 
upon  Its  Invested  assets  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  its  earnings  upon  those  assets, 
1.  c  Its  efficiency.  Is  not  greater  than  those 
experienced  by  its  Industry.  Thus  a  premium 
is  placed  upon  established  wealth  and  a 
static  earning  power.  This  Is  exactly  opposite 
to  the  theories  that  made  possible  Ameri- 
ca's unparalleled  economic  growth.) 

On  the  other  hand  Puerto  Rico  has  pro- 
ceeded in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  In 
the  only  direction  contradictory  to  collec- 
tivism and  more  truly  American  than  we  our- 
selves can  honestly  claim  to  be. 

The  act  of  May  1948  commences  thus: 

"STATXiixarT  or  motivxs 
"The  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  by  the 
present  statement   of   motive*  and  by   the 
instrumentality  of  this  act,  decL-ures: 

"That,  considering  the  limitations  in  ter- 
ritory. In  agricultural  wealth,  and  In  other 
natiu-al  resources  of  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  an 
unavoidable  duty  of  our  Government  to  pro- 
mote the  Industrial  development  of  the 
country  In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  to 
give  a  sound  fotuidatlon  to  Its  economy. 

•TTjat  in  order  to  Insure  the  most  effec- 
tive development  of  the  necessary  Industrial- 
ization, so  as  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
Puerto  lUcan  economy.  It  Is  necessary  to  give 
to  all  new  Industries  as  well  as  to  some  of 
the  Industries  already  eetabllahed  and  which 
have  a  potentiality  for  expansion  because 
they  have  not  yet  reached   their  full  de- 
velcH^ment,  the  greatest  possible  encourage- 
ment by  granting  them  tax  exempUon  sub- 
ject to  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions. 
"Tor  the  most  efficient  employment  of  our 
human  resources,  the  mo*t  fruitful  utUlaa- 
tion  of  our  limited  natural  resources,  th* 
assurance  of  ample  employment  c^portunl- 
tic«  for  our  labor  masses,  the  remedying  of 
the  unemployment  arising  from  the  inabil- 
ity of  our  agriculture  to  absorb  all  the  avail- 
able hands.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Puerto  Rico  shall  prepare  tQ  wag* 
the  battle  oi  production,  by  providing  In- 
dividuals and  entitles  with  the  encourage- 
ment and  faciUtte*  that  will  render  oom- 
merclaUy    attracUve    the    eeUbllahment   of 
new  Industries  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  th* 
development  of  those  Industries  already  In 
operation  which  are  capable  of  expanalon. 
"In  order  that  th*  encouragement  tendered 
by  this  act  in  the  fc«m  of  tax  exemption  for 
the  promotion  of  th*  industrial  development 
of  Puerto  Rloo  may  be  an  incenUve,  having 
a  real  and  unmlatakably  sun  basis.  tb»  I^- 
Islature  of  Puerto  Bioo  hereby  declares  that 
It  considers  all  tax  exemptions  granted  under 
the  provlalona  of  this  act  as  being  In  th* 
nature  of  a  contract  or  agreement  between 
the   Government   of  Puerto   Rico   and   th* 
Industry  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  exemp- 
tion, and  that  it  proposes  not  to  adopt  any 
legislation  which  may  Impair  or  limit  such 
exemption  or  which  may  defeat  the  purpose* 
of  this  act." 

BOW  TBX  LAW  WOSKS 

Any  person  flxan  any  part  of  the  world  1* 
entlUed  to  start  a  new  exempt  Indigtty. 

Exempt  Industrie*  fall  into  two  categortes, 
specific  and  general. 

Specific  tax  exemption  Is  granted  for 
42  specified  Industrie*,  meludlng  assembly 
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plants,  I*ather  or  lBtltatlon-leath»good*. 
motor  vehicles,  candles,  canned  pvoduet*. 
eeramlos,  eh*a*e,  tobacco  product*,  motion 
picture,  eoemetlcs.  textile*  and  UaXO»  prod- 
ucts, many  food  prodtict*,  rug*,  tbotwear, 
furniture,  diamond  poUshlng.  glassware, 
gloves,  matchea.  paper  products,  soaps,  tin 
containers,  toys,  paints,  women's  apparel. 
and  many  others. 

In  addition,  any  tmspedfled  Industry  may 
be  granted  exemption  by  the  executive 
council  if  it  begins  production  <m  a  com- 
mercial scale  of  a  new  product  cot  produced 
and  without  production  facilities  at  January 
a.  1947. 

An  exempt  Industry  la  given  a  100-percent 
exemption  from  property  taxes,  ln<xime  taxes, 
license  fees,  and  other  mtmldpal  taxes  until 
June  30,  1969,  75  percent  exemption  for  an 
additional  year,  60  percent  exemption  fca> 
another  year,  and  25  percent  exemption  until 
June  30.  1962. 

(The  present  tax  rate  on  corporations  or 
partnerships,  not  exempt  from  tax,  ranges 
from  about  20  to  40  percent.) 

Distributions  of  dividends  or  profits  are 
also  exempt  to  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  or 
to  nonresidents  who  are  not  reqvilred  to  pay 
any  taxes  outside  of  Puerto  Rico  on  Income 
derived  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Although  Puerto  Rico  Is  an  unincorporatrd 
territory  of  the  United  States,  under  sec- 
tion 251  of  the  United  SUte*  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  the  Income  of  a  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Exemption 
Law  is  not  subject  to  United  Stu^tes  Income 
tax. 

Furthermore,  goods  manufiictured  In 
Puerto  Rloo  may  be  shipped  Into  the  United 
Bute*  by  an  exempt  corporation  without 
being  subject  elthi»  to  duty  c»  other  Ameri- 
can taxes. 

Thus,  it  Is  poesible  for  Americana  in  th* 
container  huslneas.  for  example,  to  organl** 
an  exempt  Puerto  Rlcan  corporation  to 
manufacture  in  the  Islands,  distribute 
throughout  Latin  and  American  markets  and 
have  the  profits  remain  whcdly  exempt  from 
the  United  SUtes  corporate  Inccsne  or  ex- 
cess-profit* tax. 

When  the  Puerto  Rlcan  corpcaation  dis- 
tributes dividends  these  dividends  are  ex- 
empt from  tax  if  the  stockholder  reside* 
on  the  island.  If  the  stockholder  is  an  In- 
dividual or  corporation  rMldent  to  th* 
United  Stotes  the  dividends  wotild  be  subject 
to  divldenu  tax  on  distribution  except  that 
It  is  possible  to  take  out  the  aocumtilated 
earnings  as  capital  gains  or  to  have  a  tax- 
free  distrlbutiou  of  earnings  in  certain  ap- 
propriate cases. 

Land  and  buildings  situated  in  Puerto 
Rico  are  exempt  from  the  United  Statee 
estate  tax  even  though  owned  by  an  Ameri- 
can cltlaen.  Thus  the  individual  ownoship 
of  fixed  asseU  to  conjunction  wtth  tha 
operation  of  an  exempt  cwporatlon  has  great 
todlvldual  attracticox  to  Americans  to  th* 
high  estate  brackets. 
THS  roano  ucan  iHVDsraiax.  aavsLonuEMT 

coMPAirr 
Hie  government  of  Puerto  Bico  has  done 
more  than  give  negative  assistance  to  new 
Industxy  through  tax  exemption.  The  goT- 
ernment-supported  Puerto  Rlcan  InduArlal 
Development  Co.  give*  aU  ktods  of  direct  sup- 
port to  new  todustry.  It  makes  available  in- 
dustrial «ngtoeering  surveys  which  assist  to 
the  selection  oT  proper  Ute*  sod  advlae*  on 
type*  of  construction.  It  furilahes  reliable 
data  upon  Industrial  oondlUont  and  as  to  the 
stiltability  of  Puerto  Blcan  la'aor  for  special 
types  of  industrial  work.  Wajie  rate*  on  the 
Island  ar*  very  favorable  arid  th*  Puerto 
Wean  Indurtrlal  Devalopmant  Oo.  will  aaalst 
th*  iwoapeetlve  manuf aetinwr  to  transUttog 
wage  ratca  toto  a  qiectac  coat  of  labor  anal- 


ysis. mrttMnncta.  tb*  enmiiany  will  aastet 
to  the  «T^«n«-tng  ai  appropriate  plant*.  The 
development  company  has  a  branch  to  New 
York  City. 

axiBXAic  ooupsincs  nv  rtntaro  xico 


The  3  years  that  hat*  pa***d  sine*  May 
1948  have  witnessed  a  large  flow  of  capi- 
tal to  Puerto  Rico  under  the  exemption  act 
and  corresponding  toereas*  to  productivity 
and  employment.  Among  large  eorporatlona 
which  have  much  capital  Invested  to  Puerto 
Blco  are:  The  Schenley  International  Corp., 
The  Tele-Tone  International  Oorp,  Textron. 
Inc.,  Hilton  Hotels  International.  Inc..  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  Eastern  Sugar  Association. 
A<:uirrc  Corp.  of  New  York  (sugar).  South 
Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Corp.,  Seagram  DlstlUers 
Corp..  Whitehead  ft  Co.,  Inc..  General  Fuse 
Co.,  Ford,  Brown  Co.,  Inc..  Sportswear,  Inc.. 
Charms  Candy  Co..  Volaey  Brlstal  Shoe  Co., 
and  Joyce  ot  CallfomU  (shoes). 

Tax  and  todustrlal  condmons  to  the  Island 
are  attractive  to  any  company  whoe*  market 
is  not  strictly  limited  to  iU  immediate  loca- 
tion. "ITiey  are  particularly  attractive  to 
companies  or  individuals  who  fortuitously 
ftod  th«naelves  to  a  bad  tax  position  (on* 
of  the  evils  of  the  United  State*  tax  system 
Is  that  so  many  tax  rates  ar*  a  matter  of 
ahecr  accident),  or  to  oonipanla*  with  larg* 
labor  ooaU. 

The  Puerto  Rlcans  th«nselves  are  splendid 
pK>ple.  Th*y  are  highly  toteUigent.  a  lairg* 
jvoportion  are  well  educated,  they  are  ener- 
getic, genial,  courteous,  and  reliable.  As  an 
American  prafesslonal  man  X  have  found  it 
a  very  real  pleasure  to  deal  with  them. 

Th*  tax-exemption  provtalons  hav*  the 
fore*  ot  a  compact  which  may  iwt  he  oon- 
stltutionaUy  rescinded.  Puerto  Rloo  I* 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  Stat** 
Constitution. 

America  is  entitled  to  Umltad  aongratula- 
tlons  upon  Its  ooUateral  part  to  thl*  great 
experiment  to  democratic  eoonomy.    At  least 
Its  tax  laws  have  not  totcrfered  with  thl» 
development  altbo««Kh  Puerto  Rloo  la  a  very 
real  part  of  the  AnMrtcan  •oonomy.    fur- 
thermore, the  protecUc^  of  the  Amerieaa 
flag  has  been  an  eaeential  dement  of  th* 
success  of  this  program.    But  Amolca  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  axami^  of  Puerto 
Rloo  to  a  greater  otent.    To  a  v«y  Uinited 
extant  America  has  mad*  a  start  toward 
such    tax    tocentlvea.    Provision*    for    tha 
amortlaatlon  of  defense  faoiUU**.  tax  ax- 
empt  proflt-ahartng  trusts,  partially  ta«  ex- 
empt per*onal-senrloe  corporatiJ»s  and  the 
like   are  stsn*  of  the  llmitad  number  of 
American  experiment*  to  tooentlve  taxation. 
But   thee*  hav*  not  gone  far  enough.    A 
Development    Ccaporatlon    Exemption    Act 
to  th*  United  Stat**  1*  clearly  indicated  and 
a  constant  study  of  th*  r*»ulU  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  project  U  aaaentlal  to  our  national 
survival. 

In  thi*  island  to  tb*  Oaribbaan  we  ar* 
more  apt  to  discover  and  to  demonstrat*  a 
better  road  to  incr****  productivity  and  a 
better  way  of  life  than  •re  offered  by  th* 
tax  coUectiviam  of  the  United  States,  th* 
Socialist  ooUectlvism  of  England  or  ttic  Com- 
munist collectivism  of  Russia.  If  the  high 
taxes  and  tT'««*«^""  of  Chin*  killed  democ- 
racy there  and  opnned  the  gate  to  oonmu- 
nism.  then  •dentiflc  toc*ntlT*  taxation  and 
toereasing  productivity  to  Puerto  Bioo  fur- 
nlahe*  us  with  a  long-*ought  formula  for 
an  dfecttv*  damocratie  aomomy.  In  th*  op- 
portunitifl*  for  n«w  enterprise  fumi»h*d  to 
Puerto  Bioo  th*  dictate*  of  toteUigent  adf- 
toterest  combine  for  one*  with  patrtotum 
to  sttmulattog  a  thorough  study  of  th*  op- 
.portunitie*  rfferwl  by  Puerto  Bioo,  our 
l*art1"g  laboratory  for  productive  demooraey. 
Ifsanwhll*.  Puerto  Bico  itself  march**  on, 
aeeur*  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tocreealnff 
miooea*  of  its  Democratle  manifesto  c<  I94S. 
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SUfftef*  •f  CMi^MKt  of  til*  PobBc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  iciCRiCAir 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPRKSKNTATI^IS 

Monday,  June  11,  1951 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  muij  deTelopments  occurring  in 
this  country  which  are  more  or  less  sub- 
stanUal  proof  that  our  people  are  not  at 
aU  In  harmony  with  the  Piesident's  in- 
tenuittonal  and  war  programs. 

To  the  extent  this  is  true,  the  plans  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  with  respect  to 
diaposliic  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
fundtDf  matxulng  bonds  and  those 
which  are  called  for  pajrment  by  the  Sec- 
retary «rf  the  Treasury,  we  shall  witness 
more  <»:  less  difBciilty.  If  not  trouble.  In 
the  first  place.  It  is  no  simple  matter  to 
a  $255,000,000,000  debt.  In  the 
place,  to  finance  an  additional 
ten-  to  thirteen-blllion-dollar  deficit,  as 
toreeast  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
for  tbe  period  beginning  next  July  1  and 
ending  June  30.  1952.  even  if  the  Treas- 
ury has  the  f  ^  support  of  the  people,  all 
adds  to  the  difficulty. 

But  when  the  public  generally,  due  to 
the  Inflationary  forces  now  running,  is 
reluctant  to  purchase  the  bonds  and 
when  there  is  so  little  confidence  in  the 
whole  program  which  is  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  financing,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  really  up  against  a  tough 
proposition. 

The  ratio  of  savings  bonds  being 
cashed  to  the  new  bonds  which  are  be- 
ing sold  by  the  Treasury,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  direction  In  which  the  finan- 
cial wind  blows. 

of  the  newspapers  in  my  district 
published  a  statement  which,  on  its 
faee.  eotalnly  appears  to  be  authentic 
and  this  ts  submitted  for  the  Record  to 
further  indicate  how  scane  of  the  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  war  program.  The 
statement  of  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Jensen,  of 
Biouz  City.  Iowa,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
paper  foUows: 

A  talccraiB  that  ran  up  Into  money  and 
alw  most  bav«  heated  up  the  wtres  wu  sent 
by  ICIS.  Walter  H.  Jensen,  a  Danlah  mother 
at  Otottz  City.  Iowa,  to  President  Truman 
oa  flM  dtamtaml  of  General  MacArthur.     It 


"Dnas  MB.  Paammrr:  Since  you  believe 
la  flrtag  thow  who  do  not  aee  eye  to  eye 
Wttb  yoQ  la  the  way  to  aettle  the  Korea 
momtkHi,  ptoan  lire  my  aon.  Marine  PTc  W. 
I.  Hnmn.  Be  It  one  of  your  ao-called  marine 
polloiaies.  Be  doeant  •«•  any  aenae  of 
gotag  to  Korea,  maybe  to  die.  if  the  source 
of  mipply  for  the  CoouniMe  to  left  Intact.  Out 
hare  la  tlM«e  parts  we  don't  kill  rattteanakee 
by  stapplnf  on  their  tails.  Maybe  you  think 
By  kiaa  and  grief  wUl  be  leea  if  he  dies  in  your 
ewitatnart  war  than  if  he  dlas  flghting  an 
all-out  war  oa  the  Commlee. 

Tliasa  recall  Walter  at  once,  as  he  doeent 
bellave  Ui  your  and  Dean  Acheeon's  method 
of  flgbtlag.  Incidentally,  my  son  was  a  ma^ 
rtoe  fan  1st  la  his  seoond  year  of  prelaw 
eollage  wban  you  called  him  up  in  October. 
vtlh  BO  tfalay  for  him  to  finish  the  semester, 
BO  tests  to  gain  Mi'eroMnt.  Be  lust  went  in 
whan  he  w««  called. 

"tr  my  only  child  dlee.  dont  try  to  ease 
DBsctenee  and  lead  me  any  medals. 
)  you  are  an  old  Artillery  olBcer  you  know 


what  you  can  do  with  them.  Get  Dear.  Ache- 
eon  to  help  you. 

"I  send  this  with  full  knowledge  that  ynu 
are  Conunander  In  Chief  but  also  a  vlrdiclive 
man.  But  go  ahead  and  dish  It  nut.  My  .s  ii 
Is  a  marine  and  can  take  anythina  a  lurmer 
Army  Artillery  officer  can  dish  out  I  just 
read  a  magazine  article  about  what  a  ^'.ji;c1 
hater  you  are.     I  am  a  g'~>od  hater,  t  •(■ 

■'I  wouldn't  vote  for  you  again  for  an  $H  0. '0 
pastel  blue  mink  coat 

"Yours,  unnl  next  election 

"P  S — Margaret  sink's  here  Saturday  t.uht. 
April  21  r  thought  .sacrifice  like  charity  be- 
gins at  home  Why  is:,  t  »he  i.-^.  Korea  sing- 
ing for  the  GI's? 

"If  they  dont  like  her  long-haired  slncln-s 
she  can  carry  bedpans  Thnt  doesn't  requre 
any  special  tralnin.^.  Neitlit^r  dues  :r  b:.Kv  iii 
11.500  per  bedpan. 

"l>>n  t  write  me  any  nastv  !»^T'cr«i  a.s  I 
get  riled  up  about  my  nniv  k,d.  u.u.  a^  well 
as  all  the  other  poor  guys  m  Korea  " 


Cost  of  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.M1VE3 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscon.sln  Mr. 
Speaker,  -ve  hear  .so  many  times  each  day 
about  the  hieh  cost  of  living.  The  facts 
of  the  case  are  that  we  do  not  allow  farm 
products  to  be  marketed  in  keepinc  wuh 
ctmmon  sen.se  The  c;ty  of  Washiiuton 
of  course,  is  the  only  city  over  which  we 
as  a  Constre.ss.  have  anythini;  to  say  about 
Its  rules  and  reeulation.s. 

On  January  22.  1951.  I  introduced 
H.  R.  1896  authorizing  the  shipment  of 
grade  A  milk  into  the  Di.strict  of  Colum- 
bia. 

All  the  Congress  has  to  do  is  pu.x-^  this 
bill  and  stive  the  dairy  compaiue>  in 
WashinRton  an  opportunity  to  merchan- 
dise dairy  products. 

A  real  monopoly  has  Ijeen  erected 
around  the  Wa.shington  milk  shed  and 
grade  A  milk  has  been  denied  a  market 
in  Washington  under  artificial  trade  bar- 
riers. Grade  A  milk  should  be  allo'-uxl 
to  be  shipped  intercity  the  same  aa  any 
other  grade  A  products  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  clamoring  for  controls  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  allow  products  to 
be  sold  on  the  basis  of  scientific  fact.s. 

Wisconsin  produces  over  10  percent  of 
the  milk  of  the  Nation  and  is  adapted  to 
the  production  of  this  product  The 
milk  from  this  State  is  shipped  to  other 
sections  when  they  get  short  of  milk  and 
is  used  in  Army  camps.  It  is  found  cood 
enough  for  everyone  except  the  city  of 
Washington  where  they  have  even  set 
up  a  monopoly  for  the  few  producers 
around  this  section.  At  the  present  time 
milk  In  many  States  Is  selling  for  $3  50 
a  hundred  or  7  cents  a  quart  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  at  the  same  time  the  people 
of  Washington  will  not  even  let  the  dairy 
planta  here  in  the  city  provide  themselves 
with  sources  of  a  supply  of  milk  that 
can  be  sold  for  10  to  20  percent  less  than 
the  present  price. 

We  hear  much  about  rolling  back 
prices  but  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  let 
farm  products  have  a  fair  chance  to  be 


m.arketed.     There  is  not  m 
carping  and  harping  about 
milk  when  grade  A  milk  is  e 
lowed  to  be  sold. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Memt 
uvess.  I  have  seen  milk  sold 
hundred  In  the  Midwest  and  : 
time  milk  was  bringing  $3.2 
dred  in  the  Washington  mil 
still  the  people  complain  abc 
of  dairy  products. 

Defatted  milk  is  selling  at 
quart  in  Wa.shingtor.  at  thi 
the  producers  are  only  gett 
to  3  cents  a  quart  for  this  ki 
If  the  dairy  plants  in  the  cit 
Hi L' ton  were  eiven  the  same 
tion  that  is  extended  to  the 
of  soft  dr:nks,  millions  of  qu: 
C'juld  be  .sold  at  a  very  reaso 
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Address  of  Stanley  Paul  Bohrer 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  \RKS 

OF 

HON  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNISSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  ^T.'lTI\-ES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  V.  51 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follow!  ig  address 
given  by  Stanley  Paul  B<  hrer.  1801 
South  Portal  Drive  NW..  WaJhington  12, 
D  C,  valedictorian  of  the  Cipitol  Page 
School,  senior  class  of  1951,  ::i  the  com- 
mencement exercises  held  iii  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  room  i  t  8  p.  m.  on 
June  11.  1951: 

Mr.  Trueworthy,  distlnE;ul;hed  guests, 
teachers,  parents,  and  friends,  i  iter  Just  re- 
ceiving our  diplomas  and  list*  nlng  to  the 
Inspirlne  speech  of  Mr.  Dorn  t  .lere  is  little 
left  for  me  to  say,  but  I  woul  1  like  to  say 
a  few  words  In  concluding  tl  is  ceremony 
tonight  concerning  our  rich  fast  and  the 
unknown  future  that  lies  ahead  Not  neces- 
."ianly  rich  In  material  things  or  In  book 
learning,  but  rich  in  experience  —the  teacher 
of  life. 

Though  book  learning  Is  i  nportant,  in 
and  of  itself  it  is  only  Inclden' al  to  a  well- 
rounded  education.  While  It  cmtrlbutes  to 
our  understanding  and  compr?hension,  we 
mvi.st  realize  a  man  Is  not  educated  for  his 
work,  but  by  his  work. 

.Tust  aa  a  rope  becomes  stro  iger  as  more 
strands  are  added,  so  our  education  becomes 
more  complete  with  each  new  jit  of  knowl- 
eri(ife  we  acquire,  and  with  ea(  h  new  expe- 
rience And  Just  as  the  numb?r  of  strands 
in  a  rope  Is  infinite,  our  « ucation  will 
never  t>e  complete  but  each  bl .  of  learning 
will  add  new  strands  to  strengthen  our  rope 
of  knowledge  as  long  as  we  iiaintaln  the 
desire  to  learn.  Our  hlgh-sch  «!  work  has 
well  served  its  purpose  If  It  tias  laid  the 
fovindatlon  upon  which  future  learning  and 
experience  may  rest. 

And  as  citizens  of  this  free  anl  democratic 
Nation  we  have  t>een  given  tie  wonderful 
opportunity  to  encounter  the8«  experiences 
as  we  realize  the  untold  advi  ntages  of  a 
democracy.  We  are  not  bound  1  y  any  castes 
or  class  but  the  challenge  is  jut  to  each 
of  us  and  we  are  all  given  an  opportunity 
to  meet  it  squarely  and  to  achl?ve  as  much 
as  we  desire  to  work  for. 

F'urthermore.  aa  pages  In  the  House.  Sen- 
ate, and  Supreme  Court,  we  hav  >  been  given 
additional  privileges  nith  coun:les*  advan- 
tages Working  In  the  governlJig  bedim  of 
this  great  country  baa  given  \u   the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  otMerve  and  study  tbe  actual  ma- 
chinery that  tuma  tba  wbeela  of  tbls  truly 
free  democracy. 

Our  expertenoes  on  Capttcd  BUI  will  not 
quickly  be  fcrgotten  as  we  might  hive  for- 
gctten  many  of  the  Unm  we  memorized  in 
school .  bat  they  will  live  on  with  ua  through- 
out our  lifetime.  How  can  we  forget  the 
thrUl  of  a  Joint  aeaalon.  the  tensenem  of  a 
close  vote,  or  the  excitement  during  a  heated 
debate.  Theee  and  numerous  Individual  es- 
periencea  have  enriched  us,  and  given  us 
an  insight  into  aomethlng  we  could  not 
acquire  from  books. 

Yes,  our  past  has  beer  rich  In  asaoeiatlons 
and  pefBonal  friculahlpB  with  Ifemben  of 
Congren,  our  coworkers  on  the  Hill,  and  our 
teachers  in  scbooL  Their  Integrity  and 
consdentloos  de'votlan  to  duty  has  been  a 
challenge  to  all  of  as.  We  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  tbcM  aaaodatlons  and  they 
have  left  none  but  the  best  Imprc^ons  on 
our  minds  as  we  move  on  to  new  experlenoea. 
These  close  contacts  have  prepared  us  for 
tomorrow  as  well  sa  any  hl|^-sehool  gradu- 
ate oould  possibly  hope  to  be  prepared.  And 
so  in  behalf  of  this  1B51  class  I  want  to 
extend  our  most  gentilne  thsnks  to  those 
who  have  aided  us  and  guided  us  as  pages, 
and  to  our  beloved  parents  who  have  dili- 
gently watched  over  us  and  steered  oa. 
They  are  the  ones  who  denrve  tha  cradlt. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  rich  past,  we  have 
only  Bcratched  the  surface,  we  have  only 
cleared  a  few  pebbles  from  the  rocky  path 
ahead,  we  have  only  planted  the  seed,  and 
now  must  wait  patiently  for  it  to  grow. 

Yes,  our  past  has  been  a  happy  one  but 
the  unknown  future  ahead  of  us  la  what  we 
are  thinking  about  now.  As  we  receive  our 
diplomas  tonight,  we  must  realise  that  they 
signify  only  the  beginning  and  not  the  end 
of  our  education.  Though  on  first  thotight 
U  seems  strange  that  the  day  upon  which 
we  complete  our  hlgh-schoOl  work  and  end 
many  of  our  present  saeodations  should  be 
connected  with  oommencement  or  begin- 
ning. It  is  rightly  so,  for  Just  aa  the  end  of 
one  day  Is  the  beginning  of  another,  so  the 
end  of  our  hlgh-echool  da3rs  mazics  the  com- 
mencement or  beginning  of  a  new  chapter 
In  our  lives. 

That  new  chapter  to  some  of  ts  'wUl  un- 
fold higher  educational  pursuits  and  to 
others  the  actual  beginning  of  a  working 
career  and  an  honorable  livelihood.  Let  us 
put  to  use  in  the  future  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  in  the  past.  We  have  learned  the 
value  of  Ingenuity,  that  of  achievement,  and 
countless  others,  but  most  of  all  the  valua 
of  hard  work.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In  life. 
It  la  to  be  by  steady,  patient,  and  unf  aulter- 
Ing  work.  We  mtist  realiw  success  Is  not 
Just  hsuided  to  us  but  it  is  a  reward  t<x  con- 
tinuous effort  along  with  numerous  fallurea; 
yes,  numerous  falltires.  It  Is  often  said  that 
we  learn  more  through  our  errtxa  than 
through  our  achleremaita.  and  the  socmer 
we  rvallae  that  life  U  oompoaed  of  both,  the 
si  juer  will  we  profit  from  the  resulte  of  both. 
We  seniors  should  rem«mber  the  world 
owee  no  man  success.  All  it  owes  him  Is  a 
fair  chance  to  atdOeve  suoceaa. 

Now,  aa  this  commencement  draws  to  a 
close  and  as  we  end  another  chapter  in  oar 
Uvea.  I  vrish  to  leave  you  with  a  single 
thought  for  the  future.  One  stmple  thought 
I  hope  will  stay  with  you  forever,  and  will 
help  each  at  you.  as  wall  aa  myself,  solve 
the  practical  probtama  of  life  as  they  artse. 
That  thoi«ht  is  the  futility  of  abort  cute 
to  success  or  prosperity;  the  folly  oC  trying 
to  get  something  for  nothing:  the  wladom 
of  paying  fxUl  price  for  all  the  goods  and 
gains  and  glory  of  life. 

With  thi»  In  mind  let  ua  step  bravely  oat 
of  the  h^ipy  past  ellina¥wi  toy  our  gradua- 
Uon  here  tonight,  and  antsr  the  unknown 
mtur*  with  a  full  leeognltlaB  of  an  that  la 
expected  of  w.  But  with  fuat  as  full  a 
recognition  of  our  ability  to  fulfill  every  ex- 


pectation and  eoDtkhmee  to  moet  ewy  tiial- 
k-3gB. 

We  have  received  the  bounty  of  this  won- 
derful world.  And  to  the  world  that  glvat 
us  l"e  we  owe  love  and  serviee.  Fretiy  have 
we  received,  freely  let  us  give. 

Thank  you. 


GettkcRcc«r4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAT 


IN  IHB  HOCSE  or  RKPfiESSirrATTVBB 
Tue$dav.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WlstxmslXL  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  12.  IMl,  I  wi;ote  the 
lonowing  letter  to  Presid»nt  TnmuLn. 
As  yet  I  have  not  had  a  reply,  unless  the 
feeble  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department,  to  wh<Mn  the  President  re- 
ferred my  letter,  can  be  taken  as  a 
reply: 

President  Haaar  8.  'ntnuat. 
The  White  Eotue. 

WaahiTiifton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbsb  Pbbsikwt:  It  la  a  wall-known 
fact  that  since  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  doled  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
England,  and  distng  this  sfime  Ume  the 
iengii«h  have  been  sending  oonsideratda 
military  goods  to  Communist  countries,  in- 
cluding Russia  Itaelf . 

Since  It  Is  a  wdl-«stablls]Md  fact  that 
■ngland  at  this  time  Is  carrying  on  normal 
commerce  with  China,  Including  materials 
that  are  used  In  eonoectlon  with  war.  do  you 
not  t**'"^  that  the  time  bta  eooie  whan 
aomethlng  thoufal  be  done  about  it?  We  ara 
asked  to  send  not  only  materials  but  tomn. 
to  Europe  to  keep  the  Coajnunlste  tram 
killing  the  English  while  thttj  aia  aending 
war  materials  to  Chinese  Communiste  to  Ull 
Americans  In  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  atsure  you  that 
this  Is  not  pt^tical  hokum.  The  American 
people  cannot  be  expected  to  tOiarate  thla 
situaUon  forever,  and  it  U  hoped  that  you 
will  make  every  effort  to  corrict  it  once  and 
for  all. 

Sincerely  youn. 

BxtD  P.  ItuataT. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  President.  In  his  2,5()0-wonl  state- 
ment has  crtticiaed  the  Kem  rider  to  the 
$365,000,000  supplemoital  apiffopriatton 
bill.  baiTing  economic  aid  1o  any  coimtry 
supplying  war-making  materials  to  Rus- 
sia or  her  satellite  natims.  Judging 
from  the  President's  attitvide  toward  the 
Kem  rkte.  It  would  appecjr  that  he  will 
not  make  too  much  eff  (Kt  to  correct  the 
situation. 


Hmr  Uaitod  Stein  Wai  T«  Qui  m 


EznaisiON  OP  rioiarks 

cm 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVINGER 


in  IBM  BOOaB  OP  BSnaSBfTATIVBi 

TModmw,  Jmme  12,  1951 

Mr.  OMVEXKSBL    Mr.  Speaker,  ai- 
der leave  to  eztaid  mw  remarks  tn  tho 

RxcoKS,  I  include  the  following  article 


by  DbtM  Lawrence,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  June  11.  1951: 

Bow  Umtrb  Sraias  Was  To  Qmr  n  Xobb* — 
TBS  Ssaun  iwvnnaATroM  PtcK^  Up  tbb 
Pacts  Piacmxai.  a>i»  Tbxt  Sbow  Sqscs- 
THXMa  WaoHO  ot  Tor  Oommamo 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  American  people  ha've  not  yet  been 
told  the  true  story  tn  actual  sequence  con- 
cerning the  proposed  evacuation  of  Korea 
last  January. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  key  messags 
without  whldi  everything  that  has  bean 
tcstlflad  to  In  the  last  S  week*  Is  not  under- 
staadabto — ^haa  been  wlthtaeld  from  tha 
the  Senate  inveaUgatiug  eommttt— .  It  la 
tntlmatad  by  scmie  Senaton  that  this  Is  at- 
tnbutal  either  to  a  cartleaBMSs  In  para- 
phrase or  a  deliberate  att«npt  to  oonoeaL 
The  ptecemaal  and  confurtag  method  of 
prmenttng  to  the  Senate  ooomitttee  tha 
measages  which  paased  between  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  General  MacArthur  la 
really  due  partly  to  ini sliasiiiss  and  partly 
to  the  f  allurv  of  tha  Senators  themsdves  to 
demand  the  propo'  ssqueoee  and  to  com- 
pare aU  the  panphraaad  ui  mages  with  the 
originals. 

The  slgniflrance  of  the  omlwlnns  Is  that  tt 
turns  out  now  that  Oeneral  MacArthur  was 
vIrtuaUy  ordered  In  January  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  to  abandon  Korea  and  he  was  re- 
minded pointedly  that  the  dafenae  of  Japan 
was  still  a  "primary  mlsslan.**  Being  unabla 
to  handle  both  the  mlwlon  of  rsslctlng 
In  Korea  and  defending  Japan  with  th« 
small  force  he  had.  G«n«al  MacArthw  called 
for  rdnforcemente.  Be  pointed  out  that 
the  Chinese  Natlonallste  eoold  be  used,  that 
our  own  Air  Rsec  and  Havy  were  being  only 
partially  utlUxed.  Be  asked  for  a  dedsloa 
at  the  highest  level  and  got  It— President 
Truman  who  had  approved  all  the  prevloua 
mtisBSgBi.  wrote  a  special  nimsgw  which, 
while  not  giving  the  fOMral  a  directive,  did 
enooursge  him  to  make  tha  dadston  in  favor 
of  staying  tn  Korea.  But  what's  mors  im- 
portant—and this  lant  shown  by  the  mea- 
sagia  nrnrnl  MacArthur  was  given  rem- 
forroeaMnte  from  the  TTnlted  States  evea 
thougb  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  prevtourty  de- 
tiUned  to  send  him  any.  Poor  eitra  dlrtxiona. 
moreover,  were  sent  to  Japan  and  this  re- 
lieved the  steatn  on  the  mlsrtnn  to  protect 
Japan. 

The  story  of  what  happened  as  talcen  la 
dironolocloal  order  ftom  Oke  messages  may 
be  summed  up  about  as  foUows: 

December  39. 1960:  On  tUla  day  a  key  mes- 
sage  was  sent  to  Oeneral  MacArthur  by  tha 
Joint  Chiefs.  It  was  Improperly  paraphrased 
early  m  tlie  bearings  and  ipast  of  the  vital 
point  omitted.  It  has  finally  been  put  Into 
the  record  but  even  now  tmportant  inf  orma- 
ttan  has  been  omitted,  though  tt  has  nothing 
to  do  with  secinity. 

General  MacArthur  was  advised  in  thla 
message  that  his  basic  directive  wblA  had 
been  to  furnish  "aaststance  to  the  RcpubUe 
of  Korea  and  repel  attack  and  restore  to  tha 
area  security  and  peace"  was  modified.  It 
waa  emphaslaed  that  his  "primary  miaclon" 
was  also  the  defense  of  Japan  and  that  the 
Eighth  Army  was  needed  for  the  protceCkm 
of  Apan.  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
obtain  at  this  time  addltkmal  forces  from 
the  ottier  United  MatloBs  and  that  the  Joint 
Cblefs  dktat  "bdAeve  eotBrnttmente  of  addl- 
ta  the  United  StHci 
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tttaA  %  aaval  Moefcad*  could  b*  autbortaad. 
•ad  ttmt  b»  b«  ptfxnltud  to  bomb  micmr  con- 
eratrftttooa  In  ICanebuna  w  wtU  m  ChlncM 
tedtastrlal  targau  bm  Uutt  U  no  rclnforo*- 
■Mnto  of  mnj  kind  wan  eomlnc  h*  aci^ed 
wttli  tlM  tfcnlcal  wtbiMt*  tlMt  it  would  b« 
b«tt«r  to  •raauiu.  H«  potnUd  out.  how- 
•T«r.  that  a  "forcad  aTacuatlon"  without  re- 
taUatory  action  agatnat  Bad  China  would 
ha*«  a  Okoat  adraraa  effect  on  tba  peoplaa  of 
Aala  and  partleularty  Japan  and  tn  tha  and 
It  would  call  for  sreatar  rainforccmanta  of 
troofia  tlian  wa  had  than  In  tha  Far  laat. 

January  9.  ItSI:  Tha  Joint  Chlafa  aant  a 
dlraetlva  to  Oanaral  MaeArtbur  tailing  blm 
that  bia  varloua  propoaala  wera  not  prac- 
tlcabla  and  that  a  naval  blockada  by  tha 
Vnltad  MaUona  waa  not  llkaly  to  ba  apin-oved 
bacauM  of  British  trada  with  CommunUt 
China  tbroagh  Bong  Kong  and  that  the 
effort  to  tmpoaa  an  eeonomle  blockade  waa 
biJat  tatnaalflad.  It  told  blm  flaUy  that 
•Titiaiiftbantng  of  our  effort  in  Korea  doea 
Bo«  appaar  |uatlflad." 

JMimry  10.  IMl :  Oanaral  llacArtbur  sent 
A  mMMfi  to  tba  Joint  Chlafa  auting  that 
tha  iaatraetlona  given  blm  about  ualng  hla 
troofs  tn  Saraa  for  tba  primary  miaalon  in 
Jftm  naadad  clartfleatlon.  He  aaked  the 
jotaft-blaak  quaatlon  whether  ha  waa  to 
Wtmy  ia  Kona  Indaflnltaly.  aUy  for  a  limited 
patlcML  or  avaeoate  at  onoe.  Ha  aald  that, 
tt  poU«7  ooaatdermtlona  required,  bla  force 
eouM  taoM  oat  for  any  length  of  time  up 
to  tta  eomptota  deatnactlon.  Ha  aaked  for 
%  dMMOB  at  tba  blgbaat  laval  as  ha  felt  that 
tt  waa  a  mattar  wMcb  should  not  be  left 
to  tba  dSaeratlon  of  tba  theater  commander. 
U.  1961:  The  Joint  Chiefs  re- 
With  a  military  directlTe  saying 
oread  to  tba  oonoluaion.  based  upon 
•U  Um  taetors  known  to  us.  including  par- 
tlcttlaily  tboaa  pmaentad  by  you  in  your 
raoaat  waasaga.  that  It  la  Infeaalble  under 
•Hating  eoadltlona,  including  sustained 
BUkJor  aOtart  by  Communlat  China,  to  hold 
tba  poafttoa  in  Korea  for  a  protracted  period" 
tt  was  not  dealrcd  "to  fight  a  major 
to  Voraa."  It  waa  further  pointed  out 
to  OaMtaa  MaeArtbur  that  it  was  important 
to  Unttod  Mattona  preattga  "that  Kanm  not 
ba  eraeuAtad  unlaas  foroed  by  mUitary  cou- 
iMw ttona."  Thla  eould  have  meant  that 
OaiMral  MaeArtbur  bad  to  aaerlflce  the 
■tgbtb  Army  and  tbAt  he  cotM  not  make  a 
TQluatary  withdrawal  even  if  cotuUtlons  re- 
qutradtt. 

Jaiwry  IS.  1961:  Prealdent  Truman  sent 
a  parwwa]  maaaaga  directly  to  Oanaral  Uac- 
Artbnr  —iphaalitag  policy  factors  and  stat- 
lac  tfc*t  tta  maaaaga  **waa  not  a  dlrecUTs.» 
Tba  ftaaMant  paaaed  the  bucL  on  the  ques- 
tion of  evacuation  but  put  such  emphasis 
<a  the  tasportanea  ta  "aueceeaful  realstance" 
la  Xoraa  that  it  Impraeead  Oanaral  ICacAr- 
thw  Vbmt  ttila  waa  what  ha  really  wanted 
daaplto  tike  eonfualng  meeaage  of  tba  Joint 
ChMk  of  Staff  on  the  preceding  day.  In  the 
■M9MC*  Mr.  Tk-uman  spoke  of  Tarlous  ad- 
VHBtiCM  a  Hueeasaful  raatataaca  including 
of  gaining  "tUna  to  give  direct 
to  tba  orgaatiatton  of  non-Cmn- 
to  Aala.  both  outelde  and 


19  to  if:  Oeoaral  CoUlns  and 
_.  ▼■ndanberg  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  wera 
la  Tokfo  eonfarrtag  with  Oanaral  Mac- 
Artlw.  Thay  bad  laft  Waablngton  before 
tha  tf^tttttrnVB  fwiaimal  maaeage  of  January 
U  WM  a«Bt  ao  tbay  diamiaaad  it  la  a  oon- 
vlth  Oanaral  MaeArtbur  and  hie 
mmn.  Oanval  OolUaa  thought  :t 
it  to  atoy  tn  Korea  for  only  a  Umitad 

-    .*. ^  Vaadanbarg  waa  ineliaad  to 

Man  Arthur's  latarpretatloa 

that  tt  Mtanft  to  amy  and  rastet  Indaflnltaly. 

!  on  tba  mattar  of  rataforoa- 

)  of  tba  vl^  of  Oan- 

MacArtbur  WW  tubae> 

i  a  Bromlaa  of  enough  iroopa  to 


bring  up  his  divisions  to  full  itrenj;th— a  v^ry 
sizable  numb«r  of  reinforcements  Liltew;.s« 
tour  extra  dlvlslona  were  ordered  to  Japan 
and  tbiu  the  strain  of  the  protection  of  the 
defence  of  Japan  with  the  Eighth  Army  »i« 
relieved. 

The  final  words  of  the  January  13  perviial 
message  from  Mr  Truman  had  »aid  to  CSeti- 
eral  MacArthur  that  "the  entire  Nariun  ts 
grateful  for  your  splendid  leadership  tn  the 
dUHcuJt  struggle  In  Korea  '  Oeneral  M.ir- 
Arthur  telegraphed  back  TU  do  my  b#st  • 
He  flew  to  Korea  to  tell  Oeneral  Rldk,'wav  to 
Uke  the  word  "evacuation"  out  of  the  Eii<!nh 
Army  s  vocabulary. 

Ttisfi  the  true  story  of  what  happfr.pd 
and  any  thought  that  General  MaoAr-hur 
Just  wanted  to  expand  the  rwar  for  war  s  saKe 
Is  rebutted  by  the  facts — he  waa  denied  re- 
inforcements and  given  an  lmpf>ssible  direc- 
tive to  fulfill.  He  B;ot  hi*  relnforcemenrs  f-,r 
both  Korea  and  Japan  and  then  fought  on. 
The  whole  thing  shows  that  there  u  some- 
thing vitally  wrong  at  the  top  command  la 
\7ashlngton. 


Military  Vertoi  Politict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesdav.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate  in  our  great  democracy,  under 
our  two-party  system,  that  power-seek- 
ing politicians  are  willing  to  malicn  and 
discredit  our  top  military  leaders  in  an 
effort  to  gain  political  advantace  in  a 
shadow  of  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Garv  Post- 
Tribune.  Gary,  Ind..  in  the  foilowmj; 
editorial  reminds  the  people  that  our 
future  security  depends  upon  our  mili- 
tary leaders: 

Orm  Top  Mn.rrAST  Leadms 

America  has  a  right  to  be  deeply  proud  ^f 
the  character  and  caliber  of  Ita  top  military 
men.  Not  only  are  they  of  high  soldierly 
attainment,  but  they  are  firmly  de-.  ited  to 
the  belief  that  great  miiltary  power  la  best 
used  to  jwevent  war— not  to  wage  it 

When  General  MacArthur  returned  home 
in  AprLl  after  long  years  on  foreign  8<m1  he 
was  flillngly  honored  for  his  achievementii, 
Tet  It  must  not  be  forgotten  he  was  or.iy 
one  member  of  the  bright  gaIa.Ty  of  generals 
and  admirals  who  fashioned  victory  fur 
America  and  Ita  allies  tn  World  War  11 

If  there  was  any  supreme  architect  of  vic- 
tory. It  Is  the  consensus  of  military  anaivsts 
that  tt  was  Oeneral  Marshall,  the  Army  chief 
of  Staff  knd  now  Secretary  of  Defense 

Marabail  first  gained  stature  in  Wjrid  W.ir 
I  as  a  great  military  organizer  He  has 
always  been  that,  and  In  World  War  11  he 
ptit  that  talent  to  work  to  weld  into  »ha[>e 
the  biggest  and  most  efTectlve  fighting  I  irce 
the  Nation  ever  fielded  He  U  a  strUing 
example  of  the  selfless  pirbltc  servant.  totuUy 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country 

General  Bradley  la  another  of  the  same 
stripe.  The  preeent  head  of  the  Joint  Chieis 
of  staff,  be  was  regarded  &s  our  ablest  field 
commander  in  the  European  theater  of 
Warld  War  U.  He  is  a  true  professional  a 
aotdler's  aotdiar.  admired  for  his  sblUty  and 
aa  a  bumble  human  being. 

Ktw  words  can't  add  to  th*  wartime  ac- 
oompHshments  of  Oeneral   Siscnhower,   the 


soidler-stateman  who  whipped  1 
fighting  team  the  forces  of  divei 
aUied  su(alnst  the  Nazis  In  Euro) 
oi»ce  more.  Eisenhower  Is  exerclsl 
talents  to  fashion  a  Europesn  an 
of  standing  off  a  Russian  assault. 

Run  through  the  rest  of  the  Uj 
Collins.  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Oe 
den  berg.  Chief  of  the  Air  Force:  a 
Sherman.  Chief  of  Naval  Open 
have  been  proven  In  the  field  or  c 
Tlicy  are  vibrant,  alert,  able  office 

It's  said  that  when  former  Pren 
Rf-ne  Pleven  visited  the  United  l 
year  to  test  French  fears  we  wer< 
for  war,  he  found  his  greatest  sm 
uur  peaceful  Intent  In  the  cha; 
purposes  of  these  top-rank  mUltar 

In  the  give-and-take  of  aroui 
over  where  we  should  combat  cc 
and  how  we  should  do  It.  we  shou 
sight  of  the  proven  worth  of  the 
They  led  us  to  conquest  of  Hitler. 
est  menace  the  world  has  ever  kn 
his  time  Being  human,  they  ar 
fr  >m  error  But  they  have  not  y 
even  minor  misfortune  upon  us  in 
ter  of  the  earth. 

In  the  llRht  of  their  record,  the 
and  their  alms,  we  can  and  must 
irien  to  steer  a  wise  course  for  us 
out     struggle     against     communj 
have  earned  our  confidence  by  pe 
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Address  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Cijupben 
BrowB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA:iKS 
or 

HON.  T.VINCENT  QUI  NN 

or  NKW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'  ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr  QUINN  Mr.  Speake*.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  includ?  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrissional  Rkcord 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Peter 
Campbell  Brown,  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Boa:  d,  deliv- 
ered to  the  members  of  the  gr^Tuluating 
cla.ss  of  St.  Bonaventure  University  at 
commencement  exercises  on  June  3. 
1951.  at  which  time  the  university  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws: 

Y.  ur  Excellency  Moet  Reverend  Bishop 
MrEntegart,  Very  Reverend  Father  Preal- 
dent Very  Reverend  and  Reverend  Fathers, 
Reverend  Brothers  and  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty graduates  and  friends.  I  deem  It  a 
distinct  privilege  to  be  here  this  afternoon 
t.)  participate  with  you  In  these  commence- 
ment exercises  and  from  the  depth  of  my 
heart  wish  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  grati- 
tude for  the  high  honor  of  being  admitted  to 
the  ranks  of  your  distinguished  alumni  by 
virtue  of  the  det^ree  which  you  have  so 
graciously  conferred  upon  me  today.  It  Is 
with  a  rest  sense  of  humUlty  that  I  receive 
these  marks  of  distinction.  I  shall  ever 
cherish  the  privilege  of  numbering  myself 
among  those  who  have  the  good  fortune  to 
call  themselvn  the  sons  of  St.  Bonaventure 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  take  part 
In  an  event  of  great  import,  not  only  to 
those  of  you  who  are  now  about  to  graduate 
from  these  halls  of  learning,  but  also  to  the 
youth  everywhere  throughout  our  great 
wjuntry.  Having  enjoyed  the  beneflu  ot 
centurles-old  culture  and  the  selfleoa  saen- 
ftcea  of  devoted  teachers,  a  class  of  Amer- 
ican youth  is  about  to  take  tu  place  in  tba 
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tba 

by  aaeb 
by  taiaa 


when  graduation  tram  ooUe^a 

Evcnoament  at  Itfa  on  a  road 

IndlTtdual  giaduala 

toward  a  garni  at 

tentmcnt.    Alaa.  to  tba  world  of  today  tbla 

cannot  ba  ao  awUy  aeeoi^iilabad. 

MUltona  of  gradaataa  tbla  year  are  facing 
a  period  of  tmeartalnty  and  aoniety.  Oar 
youtb  today  eoBfroBta  a  atrtfa-tor 
with  ita  eknida  at  Inaeeartty  and 
hovering  over  tbe  bortaaa  at  tonoROW.  Tov 
are  not  oartatn  wbattMr  or  not  yon  win  ba 
called  to  bear  ama  tn  tb.;  daCanae  oT  am 
ecmntry.  If  yoa  plaa  to  antar  a  pfofaaaton. 
there  ia  no  ecrtatnty  aa  to  wbat  extant  yuor 
plana,  bofiea  and  dreama  can  be  raaUaed  bc- 
caiMe  at  tbe  preaant  world  crtda. 

Indeed,  today  more  than  at  any  aUiar  ttma 
In  cur  biatory  do  you  aa  fndnatea  faea  a 
world  wblcb  la  tbre»tatkad  by  oontfitJana 
eventa  wblcb  make  tt  wry  dUfcolt  to 
out  cm  own  deatlny.  Our  vvy  aarrtval  aa 
a  i>eof>la  and  oar  sarnval  under  oar  Anier- 
Iran  form  of  Ufa  la  In  dire  and  Inwtmmt 
perU. 

Par  woraa,  tba  danger  tbat  tbreatena  na 
today  Is  not  alone  physical  tmt  la  alac  sfdrlt- 
ual.  Tbe  preaent  la  indeed  an  iiii|w  iwat  1 1 
hour  in  tba  biatory  of  manfclnd  and  tbla 
l.<<  so  becanse  it  is  so  cmdal.  Tbe  heritage 
which  ynu  and  I  have  raoeiead.  tbat  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Is  now  challenged  by  the 
most  mthless  foe  which  has  ever  arisen  in 
the  history  cf  tbe  worM. 

In  tbe  Ilgbt  of  tbla  threat  to  oar  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  what  is  tbe  road  that  con- 
fronts you  who  are  tbe  graduates  of  today? 
It  Is  certain  tbat  ytm.  aa  tba  fortunate 
tenefidarles  here  at  St.  Bonaventure's  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the  agca,  will 
and  must  beeome  a  aoorce  at  tbe  leadership 
which  free  people  will  require  to  enable  them 
not  only  to  meet  tbe  challenge  of  the  totali- 
tarian dlctatora.  bat  also  to  moMUae  our 
spintusl  and  moral  farces  so  tbat  this  heri- 
tage whlcb  ts  OUTB  can  be  pRserred  and 
mairtatned.  not  only  for  ourselvca  but  for 
tboae  who  will  f  oUow  ua.  Toa  mxat  be  artr 
mladful  tbat  you  bave  been  privileged — 
tn  thia  great  Inatltatlan  of  learning — not 
only  to  arqulre  an  education  tbat  wtU  lead 
each  of  yoQ  to  embark  on  a  partlctzlar  life, 
but  alao  you  bave  been  ftn^lsbed  with  tboae 
wonderful  attrttntea  of  a  Oatbollc  educatkiD 
which  will  enatrte  yoa  to  give  of  tbe 
of  tbe  Lord  to  yoor  feOow 

Tbe  impact  of  tbls  world 
that  each  ot  us  take  a  frcab  look  at  the  teneta 
of  our  national  faltb.  Let  us  ponder  and 
examine  agate  tbe  forces  which  spell  ttic 
American  way  of  life  tbat  we  wt^  to  pre- 
serve. Wbat  la  tbere  at  stake?  Tt  certainfy 
la  not  our  wealtb.  We  lavlably  spend  tbat. 
7t  ta  not  our  eoasforta.  We  are  wSUn^ 
putting  tbem  in  pawn.  It  Is  not  evan  oar 
lives:  for  they  are  not  worth  living  unlaaa 
the  souls  of  men  arc  free. 

American  biatory.  as  you  know,  has  been  a 
rootlnulng  (jrocesldou  toward  tbe  acfeteve- 
roent  o(  tbat  fteedom-  It  began  as  a  re-vott 
agatnat  tyranny.  prlvUe^e.  and  poverty. 
Our  anceators  wera  tanboed  wltb  tba  faith 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and.  as  stated 
In  our  Declaration  of  IndepesMlenoe.  endowed 
by  their  Crcatar  with  tba  rli^  to  Ufa. 
liberty,  and  the  ptirsalt  of  bai^waa  tba 
right  to  think,  speak,  decide,  and  wocablp 
in  tbetr  own  way.  Prani  tbat  day  to  this 
we  ba  e  endeavored  to  translate  tlicea  ktesda 
into  practice. 

Wblla  we  bave  aa  yet  not  loacbad  pert ae- 
tkm.  we  know  tbiat  wera  tt  not  for  tbe  vtolani 
actlvttlca  of  cvU  foreaa.  we  wamM  be 
nee'cr  our  goal  tbaa  we  are  today, 
tbeless.  we  stlU  bave  a  land  wtMre  an  baUeve 
that  men  and  woman,  boys  and  gtrla.  are  not 
tea 
la  an  tadlvKuel  and  la  ao  iw- 


wkAdk  aU  trae 
tvorlng  to  pniaerve. 
And  It  IB  not  only  Car  ia  wIm»  an  MBtaU 
cans  tbst  tbla  Ideal  Boat  be  preserved.  Be- 
cauae  of  tba  obaractar  of  asodani  aodaty  and 
the  abaoiute  economic  interdraendence  of 
all  nations,  tt  is  hnpoaidble  to  maintain  any 
n^utramy  la  world  afUtrc  BcMtaltty  baa 
already  beeoone  a  fleton.  Aa  liie  Catboil« 
Unlvoslty  OamxHlaaloa  on  Amsrlcsui  Cttlaen- 
al^  baa  aaM: 

"^o  nation  can  toolata  Itaalf  from  tbe  rest 
of  the  world,  and  beceuae  Ita  Intereats  are 
far-fl«ig  tbey  are  bound  to  bewMoa  tnvolvad 
tn  any  large-acala  oonlUcts." 

Accordingly,  each  ztatlCD  ts  olallged  to  act 
In  global  terma.  WorM  peaen  btogw  on 
reeognmon  of  tbe  fact  tbat  an  martind  la 
one.  l^e  aoelety  of  any  damoixatte  people 
must  reeognlaa  tba  raattty  of  tba  words  of 
tbe  Holy  ratbsr  wban  be  spoke  of  "tba  one- 
aasa  of  tbe  buman  faaally."  Tbare  can 
truly  lie  no  freedom  anywhere  on  earth  If  In 
any  other  part  such  freedom  Is  limited  or 
rastndnsd.  Th*  btnaan  family  most  eon- 
Btat  of  an  mankind  aa  one  brotherbood  un- 
der tbe  fatbcrbood  of  Ood.  Tbe  deaire  for 
fieednsn  of  eanad^we.  of  spsecb.  axtd  of  pnea, 
baa  been  tbe  tbeaae  of  some  at  tbe  nobleet 
page .  of  history,  and  tbe  vauMut  aUufgle  to 
laeaiiiTO  tbaae  for  aB  mankind  Dfost  remain 
tbe  tbeme  of  all  omb  of  good  wffl. 

Ton  wbo  bave  been  tDatmcted  tn  tbm  sptr- 
It  of  CaUmile  tradltkm  know  tbe  tmportaraee 
of  liberty  and  freedom  to  wSa  mankind,  and 
tbat  It  tiwuetiesaiB  tbe  preaervatlon  of  tbe 
dignity  of  tbe  Indtvtdwal.  As  tbe  greet  Leo 
XUI  of  bappy  leemory  ta  a  letter  aa  boataa 
Uberty  written  ia  IIM  aaM: 

Tbe  eternal  law  of  God  Is  tbe  scde  ataad- 
ard  and  rule  of  bmnan  liberty  not  only  la 
eneb  Individual  nan,  bat  alao  In  a  eont- 
mtmlty  of  ctvU  society  wbleli  awa  euuoUtute 
wbcn  traMed." 

That  Is  tbe  society  wblcb  wi;  mtta^  strive 
to  attata.  Toa,  m  tbe  future  leaders  of  tbe 
worM.  mvmt.  wUl.  and  can  eonbtne  tbe  en- 
tbnslaam  of  yootb  wttb  tbe  ember ance  of 
your  spiritual  content  to  make  tbls  poasfMe. 
One  of  the  ojuntlem  sptemUd  contmm- 
tiona  of  Boty  Motbcr  Cburcb.  arpedany  tn 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  her  great  activity  for 
tbe  eauae  of  huaian  Uberty.  In  spite  of  tba 
great  abeoliitism  of  tbat  period.  Uberty.  and 
equality — as  tbe  heritage  of  Ood — wera  al- 
rays  rtreaaed. 

It  was  during  tbeee  lOddle  Ages  tbat  ancb 
an  outstanding  church  leader  m  tbe  great 
Orcfory  iidanted  the  tnKtal  prtnclide  tbat 
govemmeot  la  tbe  servant  of  communtty  and 
that  the  rulen  tbemaeiveB  ore  subject  to 
wrtttm  tew.  Tbe  great  cburchmen  of  tbat 
era  estaMlsbed  tbe  doetrtnc  tbat  tbe  pur- 
pose of  government  Is  to  serve  tbe  com- 
nranlty  and  tbat  tbe  law  tmrnt  be  the  very 
veblde  of  tbe  aervlee.  Tbey  empltaalfd 
tbat  goverameat  la  tbe  InaU  muentaltty 
wtdcb  tmplcmenta  tbe  euaamon  wfU  of  ttm 
tndtvMoal  emaen  and  Is  taaed  oo  hla  eoa- 
aent.  Toa  gradoatea  bave  been  tnatroeted 
l«y  men  of  piety.  learning,  and  devotion  to 
cTcd  Idrala  I  am  certain  you  bave 
not  only  to  beHeve  la  tbem  bat 
to  pledge  yo«r  very  life  and  beoor  to 


aupported  by  bilntfly  loyal 

atantty  tiieiiiilwg  to  i 

tba  eortb.    It  la 

aa  to  meagatm  tbla  dngcr  for  wbat  It  Ibl 

Kezt.  w«  tiiould  exercise  a  determinaMoM 
to  be  raaalatt  to  oar  faMb  tbat  we 

foem  «f 
ta  oar  beatua 

way  of  Ufa  we 
to   Ita   arts  toll  in.    ta 


to  oar  abUftty  to  tanrart  tbe 
fad^  ua  wltooot  ondoly 
Uber^  and  tieadom  wbtob  It  1 
Uega  to  enjoy. 
Once  we  reallae  tbe 


oar  pbyelcal 


moat  develop  a  raneaed  taitt 
and  true  vatom  of  MSe  wbtob  bi 
eoimtiy  great.    We 

rea&y  la  aaid  we 
of  tba  trwtlb  of  Hi 
ballaf  wbieb  we  all  abaia  tbat  oiw  ■mmr  at 
Itf  e  is  aupatlor  to  aB  olbem. 

Moral  ud  sfdrttual  wrmaafil  tmpttm  a 
teas  belief  on  oar  part  aad  a  wUBngbea  to 
wttb  01HB  artnd  tito  toct  tbat  m- 

It  of  oar  aaUsB.  It  tovatsaa  a  oob- 
vtettosi  esa  oar  pact  tbat  tbare  moat  be  a 
ra^wct  for  booma  pmaoaaUty  and  a  reeo^ 
nttJon  oi  aaeb  liwllililaara  tlgbt  to  live  tala 
own  lite  ao  far  aa  tt  dom  not  tataKtaaa  vsMli 
tbe  wtUmrn  and  bapjinam  of  iHbaa.  Wa 
moat  iiB«iiii  tbat  It  Is  tba  pnvllBi«  of  wmrf 
iBdivtd'-al  to  Jala  to  dw,lBli;—  eaaesrotog 
tbe  welftoe  of  aB.  We 
»t  m  fH|itf  tbat  aMb  a  Bto 
»T 

Itoeocsttton  mnat  ba  gMca  to  tbe 
rlgbla  of  miuuitCta  wbo  aniM  always  ba 
aae  ao  long  m  tbeae  rtgbto 
w^  vrttbta  tbe  pottara  of  oar  ooaoM- 
tattonal  guaiaiitlm.  AB  mm*  be  ftoe  fnm 
any  tmr  at  pareeeatton  by  ta«ee  ta  autboctty. 

in  our  country,  tbaae  alona  provtds  so^w- 
tbtog  to  figbt  for  and  defend,  to  work,  to 


Tb  be  won,  tbe  part  wbleb  you  amy  play 
In  tbe  th»pHny  of  our  future  daettny  to  now 
known  bat  to  God.  bat  tbla  mneb  la  car- 
ta^ onckr  aar  taam.  at  fovsmawnt  yoa 
eaa  play  an  important  part  depeiwling  oposi 
yov   ■mtinnam  to  patUeipato  ta  tbe  af- 

latra  of  g Mil     TbM  Is  one  of 

great  prlvllegm  of  Amerlean  dUtoaabi^  and 

tta  fuOHl  axtast.    Into  year  baaftog  today 
m  lovertoat  part  ta  tba 
of  tbm  gnae  moMama  of 


In  'mitb.  no  one  hm  a  rtgirt  to  enjoy  tbe 
prtvtlegM  of  dsmocraey  aalias  wflltag  to 
coatrfboto  and  aetaaBy  dom  eontrfbote  ae> 
tlveiy  to  Ita  antaasa.  It  la  not  eaoogb  to 
attar  ptamwatm  ta  pralm  of  daaaocraey  as 
an  MeaL  One  nnMt  wfUtagly  and  ]oyo»ly 
to  bnprove  II.  Mweb  bk»d  bm  bma 
mneb  saSarlag  baa  bean  endwrad, 
mertSam  bave  been  mads  by  oor  aa- 
eestora  to  enable  ta  to  enjoy  tbe  Hfeertf 
and  fill  alb  ■■  we  bave  bad.  We  mart  pre- 
pare to  do  the  same  for  tbe  beaeflt  of  tboee 
ua  aa  «^  aa  for  oor  fidtow 
Let  OB  bave  tha 
tj  animw  and  tbe  tatoWgsaoa  to 
oor  Uvea  to  tbe  tatoia  ^aa^BB  wblcb  as* 
to  eome  te  tbla  turbulent  day  aa4 
s«B.  Let  each  of  ua  dstsrmtoe  to  live  a  m» 
at  raal  vrartb  and  aatlafadtkm. 

Too.  tbe  gsadartaa  of  today  are  trtdy  man 
ef  tfmttoy.    lb  wrb  of  yoa  tbere  la 
tba  talatartB  opportm^ty  to  aarve  ta 

^tOoa.  tba  eaase  of  bemmnity.  tbe  cauw  at 


■xt 
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(S«inocraC7.     Let  each   of   you   on 
tills  dmy  r«<t«(llcat«  hlms«If.  not  only  to  lead 

*  ■urmMfiii  pcrtona]  life,  but  also  one  which 
wtll  giv  txpnaaioR  to  the  life  of  hl«  fellow 
human  It  m  m  your  han<3».  graduate*  of 
today,  whether  freedom  will  Vive  or  die  You 
(raduate  into  a  xxrlety  craving  for  leader- 
■bip.  With  the  application  of  the  phllosw  pny 
of  univcnal  peace  and  brotherhorxi  wh:cn 
baa  tM«n  ao  carefully  expounded  to  you  tn 
th«M  b«lla  of  learning,  you  can  hasten  the 
day  of  the  calm  hour  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
when  blood  and  trin  shall  no  longer  ^ 
•had. 

In  doing  ao,  you  will  be  tervlng  God  a:.d 
country.  You  are  graduating  from  a  colle-»e 
which  bear*  the  name  of  a  great  saint  and 
which  uphold*  the  ccnturles-old  tradition  of 
Catholic  education.  You  are  leaving  the 
balla  of  8t  Bonaventure  with  the  blesaings 
of  your  country  and  your  church.  You  have 
baan  glvan  a  formula  by  which  the  prin. 
Cl{rtaa  at  human  dignity  can  be  maintained. 

•  dignity  th&.  comes  to  your  fellow  man  no 
laaa  than  Vi  you  from  the  handa  of  Ood  aa 
tha  ao^irca  of  all  authority. 

Aa  tha  recipient*  of  a  well-bal&nced 
Cathotle  higher  education,  you  have  enjoyed 
ft  UBlqua  training.  You  do  not  leave  these 
balls  of  laamlng  with  that  apprehen^lveness 
vtoleh  Is  tb«  fate  of  to  many  college  grad- 
vatas  who  must  view  with  alarm  the  ever 
C^stigtm  moTcments  In  the  fields  of  higher 
aduaatlcp  that  result  only  In  an  amazing 
•nd  aMoondlng  confusion  of  Ideas.  The 
•tfomtkm  which  you  hare  received  at  the 
at  tha  great  rrandacan  Fathers 
all  that  la  good  and  true  In  our 
and  everything  great  and  enno- 
bUaff  In  our  national  culture.  A  Catholic 
hlfhar  adocatlon  1*  aomethlng  more  than 
acqulaecence  and  knowledge  of  facta 
khtxi^:  It  charaetcrlaes  a  cultivated 
of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  of 
It  brings  to  Ita  fortunate  recipients 
wall  tiadarstood  principles  of  conduct,  and 
th»  ■seure  habit  of  a  good  life  based  upon 
teaching  and  consistent  example.  It 
a  lust  compliance  with  the  Olvlna 
WUL  Id  Catholic  higher  education,  nom- 
inal facta  are  not  Ignored  but  are  combined 
with  every  phase  of  human 
atmoaphere,  so  to  speaM. 
vast  unity  of  facts  and  faith. 
at  tba  fooda  and  the  right  and  the  uses  of 
VUm  world  aa  they  are  related  to  the  world 
to  aoDB*.  It  places  high  and  above  knowU 
•4iB  a  lova  of  Ood's  moral  law.  a  profound 
rawanea  and  raspaet  for  the  age  old.  sound 
•ai  aoUd  iigrlnel|»lcs  of  whoieaome  living 
vhkli  have  atwaya  been  the  beacon  and  the 
watiMtaf  of  AiDarlean  manhood  in  every  age 
•Bd  in  avary  generation. 

Tour  detraa  from  this  great  university 
VIU  not  guarantee  your  being  held  In 
bf  your  fellow  man.  You  will  be 
bf  tba  application  of  the  principles 
which  your  fine  training  at  8t. 
kvaatura'a  has  afforded  you.  Your  en- 
eouraga  and  your  salfleaa  sacrifices 
Wlli  df  tmlna  jour  place  in  the  world.  You 
vfil  ba  flsaaaorad  aa  a  man  on  the  baals  of 
vbnt  yon  have  done  with  your  life  for  the 
vsifwa  of  otbafs.  Tba  prlvUege  of  a  collage 
iirlaa  with  it  the  responalbUlty  to 
your  learning  Into  action  In  the 
traa  aptett  of  tba  Almlgbty. 

Aa  y«w  laava  tbla  baautlful  eamptis  we  all 
pnqr  tbat  you  may  pnmii  the  will,  the 
and  tba  atranigtb  to  meat  tha  dia- 
of  tba  day.  to  find  tha  proper  place 
Ivea  In  tba  world,  and  to  aacar- 
tdlB  tba  pan  which  you  may  play  tn  pre- 
tba  ftaadom  wbleb  h  la  your  good 
I  to  a^joy  today,  carry  tha  prlnelplea 
bnve  laarnad  to  your  home,  to 
to  your  profasslon.  to  your 
always  be  determined  to  help 
budbl  a  taaapia  of  traedom  in  gratitude  to 
at 


Tribute    to    the    Late    Representative 
WilMam  Lemke  of  North  Dakota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

IN"   THE   .SKN.ATE  f'F  THE    ;  A I  HvD  STATES 

Tue.idav.  Juixf  12.  19S1 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Prp-uler-  I  :  .< 
unan;mou.s  con.<ent  to  h,:  -  :, r.:  ■.-d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RKi-op..  .i  .r.fmcnt 
I  have  prepared  pA'/inu  tribute  to  Wil- 
Uain  Lemke,  late  a  Repre^rr.tative  in 
ConRress  from  Nortr.  DaKota 

There  beins:  no  oo:ect;on  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  a-s  follovs: 

The  entire  Nit;>ri  nud  particularly  North 
Dakota  ha*  suflert-'d  t  distinct  loss  in  the 
passing  s.f  Contcre&sman  W  lUam  Lemke  Hu 
was  A  life  t.idioa'ed  :o  '.ae  service  cf  his  fel- 
low men,  in  whicli  rauie  he  persisted  until 
cUimed  by  the  grave 

Bill  ■  Lemke.  sls  he  ».i.s  icn  •*:;  to  all  who 
were  his  friends.  wa;5  b-jrn  ;p.  .A»nany.  Minn.. 
on  j^ufU-st  13,  1878  At  la  e  irly  i^e  he  ovived 
with  his  family  trj  North  Das..*.!,  wht^re  they 
settled  near  Cando  Hu  lire,  a.s  w.cs  common 
in  that  hardy  pioneer  era  was  ni  t  one  of 
ease  and  comfort,  indeed,  it  w;ts  ma.'ked  by 
privations  and  hardship  He  wa.s  educated 
In  the  public  schooia  or  the  Icciliry,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  devcied  lona;  huurs  o{  toll 
upon  the  family  f.irm  Despite  thLs.  he  Aas 
a  good  student  and  always  displayed  high 
scholastic  qualities 

Prom  his  bcyhtuxl  d.ivs  he  5»^emed  des?;:.ed 
to  become  a  leader  <it  men  Always  he  •*^^«•^  i 
person  of  strong  convicrluns  who  ;i.^ki^.i  :io 
quarter  and  gave  none  "  T-kv  he  hid  aa 
unusual  ability  to  forcefully  .uid  cunvmc- 
Ingly  express  his  view^ 

Above  all  else.  "BUI  '  Lemke.  early  .::  .-.is 
life,  determined  to  b<t:.er  the  k't  f  'h  oe 
less  fortunate  than  himself — the  jxx.t  ..i;:d 
oppressed  In  all  w.ilks  of  life  To  '.his  c.-.u^e 
he  remained  steadfast  through  all  his  re- 
maining   dsys. 

His  other  formal  educati>n  included  s:u.:>'3 
at  the  University  ot  N'  rt.i  D-aic.  :  \  G>-  r;e- 
town  University,  and  Y.,le  U:;.-.  ersi'.v  I,.-.  ,v 
School,  from  whence  he  '*as  graduated  in 
1905  Shortly  thereafter  he  began  the  praj- 
ttce  of   law  In  Fargo.  N    Da:< 

Because  of  his  keen  intellect  ar.d  per^.i.i- 
slve  manner,  he  was  soon  recjgniied  a.s  .>a 
able  practitioner  and  a  brilliant  lawyer  N  i 
doubt  he  could  have  an:.issed  i  sub-'.i:.- 
tiai  fortune  from  his  chose::  pr  :es.--i m  h.id 
he  not  scutjhl  to  forsake  '(.lersonal  re-*. in;  :.i 
favor  of  causes  ki.cwn  only  to  the  less  f  .r- 
tunate.  As  a  resul*  of  h*s  can'.pa,*.^;>!ii.i:e  .il- 
fection  for  the  ptjor  And  >:pp:-es,secl  Bill 
Lemke,  too.  remained  a  per5v.n  Ji  nivde.-t  ..-.:- 
cumstances  through  all  his  life  Indeed  i; 
Is  said  he  often,  as  an  attornev  tn  praot.ce, 
spent  large  sums  of  his  own  money  :.>  pre- 
pare briefs  and  U'lsuits  fcr  tho^e  unable  to 
pay  costs  of  litigation  — but  wh.ise  c.iu.>e-s 
were  Just  and  right 

His  eminence  as  a  lawyer  Is  attested  t  •  by 
his  record  of  app-als  to  tiie  Supreme  C  urt 
oX  the  United  States  In  all,  he  appealed 
aome  11  such  cases  to  this  highest  of  tribu- 
nals, and  he  was  vlctonous  tn  two-thirds  of 
tbe  lasts  ncea. 

The  late  Congressman  Lemke  served  as 
Nortb  Dakota**  attorney  general,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  be  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  SUte  Central  Committee  tc>T  4 
yean.  He  was  elected  as  a  Repreeentatvle  at 
Larfe  bet{lnnlnc  with  the  Seventy-third  O^n- 
He  served  in  each  lucceedmg  Congress 


excfut  tho  Sf ven'y-seventh  until  his  death 
on  May  3''    1950 

B'lt  'here  w..^  more  to  this  man  than  can 
be  '•  Id  ':v  a  .^itmple  recitation  of  his  acrom- 
p.i-hnier.'s  in  public  and  private  life.  Some 
'K:.fK  h'.r:.  x^  a  ii.'.er  of  s/orts,  wh^,  Tr.ce  cip- 

,  •■  :  ■ :.-  University  of  North  Dakota  f.xn- 
.',„..  le^r.:  .md  ih.j  later  was  a  crack  .«.hot  as 
a  hunti-r  Others  will  remember  especially 
his  d-cied  determination  and  persistence. 
typ.liM:!  .:.  his  lor.j;  »':ruggle  to  secure  pa.s- 
sage  .f  the  Prazier-Lemtee  Act  and  legisla- 
'i-^n  m.a.^.r.i!  the  Theodore  R-i<;,sevelt  National 
''■'.-■:  1  -fili'v  Most.  Members  of  Congress 
■A.T.  -vr,  T.  he  d'rAy  served  will  ncjt  f-jraet  his 
Individualism  and  nobili'y  ^if  character, 
which  Inspired  his  every  act  and  deed.  All  of 
us  will  forever  oe  reminded  of  his  great  kind- 
liness and  humility 

The  people  of  N.tirth  Dakota  and  this  Na- 
tkm  bave  loat  a  devoted  and  fe.u-le.ss  public 
aerraat.  Tboee  m  fr,rg.,itten  walks  of  life 
have  loet  a  true  friend  and  staunch  advocate. 
My  asaoclations  with  him  will  be  among  my 
most  trea-sured  erpenences  in  life 

His  1  velv  wi'?  and  his  three  talented 
chhdren  .'lave  our  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
in   *hLs   fc*Te;iveinent. 

We  ihail  not  forget  the  greatness  of  this 
man  who  lived  and  labored  among  us. 


Three  Hondreihk  Anorversary  of  the 
Founding  of  New  C«stle,  DeL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DKL\WAax 
IN    THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  ST.ATBS 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr  FREAR.  Mr  President,  on  Sat- 
urday of  this  week,  the  town  of  New 
Castle  wUl  celebrate  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  by  the  Dutch 
m  1651.  Th:^  historic  otiservance  will 
bring  together  not  only  many  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Government,  but 
those  o:  other  nations  as  well. 

I  taice  this  occasion  to  invite  the  Mem- 
b'-'rs  of  the  Senate  and  their  families 
and  their  staffs  to  attend  this  notable 
observance,  which  will  commemorate 
some  of  the  early  and  great  events  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  the  Union. 

In  connection  with  the  observance,  the 
Library  of  Congress  recently  unveiled  an 
exhibit  of  old  New  Castle  and  modern 
Delaware,  which  is  now  on  display.  The 
H.>sociate  professor  of  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Dr.  John  A.  Mun- 
roe.  delivered  an  unusually  fine  histor- 
ical address  when  the  exhibit  was  opened, 
m  which  he  recounted  some  of  the  many 
and  compelling  happenings  of  those 
early  pioneering  days.  I  am  sure  that 
in  this  message  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  from  the  States  m  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  Atlantic  area,  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  value.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unarumous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  AppendLx  of  the  Rbcord 
the  address  entitled  "The  New  Castle 
Tercentenary."  which  was  delivered  by 
Dr  Munroe  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  June  1.  1951. 

I  am  informed  that  the  address  Is  esti- 
mated to  make  three  and  one- third  pages 
m  the  Rrcoto.  at  a  cost  of  $273.34. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  being  no  otojection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bxcoas. 
a£  foOows: 

The  !«*w  CAsmj  TiacximniaT 
I  By  Dr.  Jdm  A.  Monroe  > 

We  DeUwareana  are  grataftil  thax  tiM 
Library  of  Congreae  has  aeen  fit  to  boner 
oar  State  with  tlitt  czlhibtt  dedicated  to 
"Old  New  Caat^e  and  Modem  Delaware.- 
The  occasion  vhlcii  this  czhlbtt  eommecDO- 
rates  is  the  three- hizndredtli  annlTersary  ct 
the  founding  by  Peter  Stuyreaant  and  tha 
IX-xh  of  a  military  ootpoat  named  Fart 
Cisimir,  which  became  succesatrely  known 
as  Port  Trinity.  Sew  Amstel.  and  Rew  C3iatle. 

The  people  erf  the  State  which  tt  hancred 
with  New  Caatle  tonight  hope  that  they  are 
not  ^iTen  to  expansive  elatma.  Tba  small 
sae  of  their  State — "Maryland's  Uttla 
cracked  neighbor."  as  a  Mew  Hampriitre 
Congressman  once  called  It — Its  lack  at  any 
western  domatna.  the  regolartty  of  its  topug- 
rspby.  the  median  nature  of  Ita  geographle 
setting  between  Maine  and  noclda.  Boaton. 
and  Charieeton.  have  tndxiced  tc  Itt  folk  aa 
abhcnexMX  erf  extresafs,  a  lore  erf  quiet  sta- 
bility, of  sweet  moderacy.  an  atr'.tude  ex- 
pressed In  Joh^  M.  aaytoQ's  potltlcal  dlc- 
ttim.  in  medio  ttztlmtmus — tha  middle  way 
Is  tbe  safest. 

To  phrase  the  argOEcacnt  another  way.  I 
use  the  words  at  my  eoilaagtie.  Aagastaa 
Able.  -The  land  (of  Delaware)  Is  green."  he 
writes,  -the  air  motac  Most  at  xm 
with  electricity  only  at  rare  momenta, 
althotigh  we  speak  at  Delaware  *tmder  foor 
Sags.'  It  has  been  a  land  <rf  peace  rather 
than  of  war.  Prosperity  haa  been  falxty  oon- 
tlnuouB.  oertatnly  uncheckeswd  by  great 
natural  disaster.  There  has  been  hajrd  work 
done,  but  not  too  hard,  not  to  haarthraak 
and  iiisiliiias  Iaw  and  oarder  and  elements 
of  gradotisncsa.  tor  aoma  at  laaat.  have  loog 
been  present-" 

With  a  level  laadaeape  and  a  stable  (not 
static )  society,  tha  Delawiffean  baa  trtmmad 
his  tastes  to  fit  hla  envtronment.  A  pleas 
ant  glade,  streaoi  meandering  throtigh 
meadows,  theae  are  the  small  accnea  he  haa 
learned  to  love  rather  than  grander  and 
more  striking  Tlstaa  that  hla  tand  does  nc« 
afford. 

Delawareana  being  thtzs  given  to 
loos   dlaorimlnaxlQn  rather   thna  to 
cendoital  rtewa.  It  Is  proper  to  state  first 
what  the  aettmnant  of  New  Castle  waa  not. 

before  stating  what  tt  waa.  what  tt  did  mean. 

I 

New  Castle  waa  by  no  mcana  the  fbrat 
settlement  on  the  Delaware.  A  fort.  Inter- 
mittently occupied  by  the  Dutch,  had  been 
estahllahed  on  the  Jersey  ahore  of  the  Dela- 
ware near  Oloucastcr.  ss  early  as  1633. 

Nor  was  It  the  first  Dutch  eettlemant  la 
the  State  of  Delaware.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  settle  a  Dutch  colony  eaUed 
Zwaanendad  near  Tf  as  In  18&1.  but  the 
settlement  waa  destroyed  by  the  Indiana 
who  massacred  every  man  save  one.  Thla 
colonizing  venture  waa.  however,  orf  greater 
Unportance  to  Delawareana  than  Ita  tampo- 
rary  nature  would  Indicate,  for  tt  proved 
years  later  to  be  tha  chief  evWanca  Ic  da- 
:ea:ing  the  atteoopt  of  the  CalverU  to  claim 
Del.iware  as  part  of  their  Maryland  ookmy. 

Nur  was  New  Caatia  Ham  first  permanent 
settlement  In  Delaware  or  on  tbe  rtvar.  Tha 
first  permanent  settlement  vma  made  at  what 
ts  now  Wilmington  by  tbe  Swedes  In  1838. 
New  Sweden  expanded  op  the  rlvar  Into 
Pennsylvania  and  acroas  tha  river  Into  Hew 
Jei^iey  »^>wi  had  baan  In  exjatanoa.  if  not 
flourishing,  for  13  yearn  when  tha  Dutch 
came  to  New  CaaUe. 

What.  then,  waa  Haw  Caatle?  Whatdgnlfi- 
cance  does  lU  settlaaaent  have  ta  tha  history 
of  Delaware  and  of  the  TJaitad  ^atesf  It 
was  the  capital  of  Delaware  from  shortly 
alter  its  foundation  until  the  Bevolutlonary 


War.  Av  a  ahcrter  ttaas  tt  was  tha  poittleal 
esnter  at  t2w  Dalavara  Blvar  TaUcy.  ai 
caurltest  aettteaaenta  la  PezuiaylTanta 
m  veU  aa  at  Delaware. 
tlMn  thia.  New  Castle  waa  tha  tnt 
dty  la  th*  Ddaware  Biver  Valley.  Wilating- 
ton  and  other  setUemenU  were  estahtt^ihed 
earlier,  but  they  were  agrlcultiiral  hamlets. 
forta  in  the  wfl<ltmeaB.  when  New  Castle 
tff^^m*  a  coamopoUtan  town,  a  small  town, 
indeed,  but  a  cosmopolitan  <»e..  Btfora 
Philadelphia  was  coQceiTed  of.  New  Castle 
was  the  economic  center  of  the  river.  And 
since  this  was  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
tim  "deep-water  period'*  a£  Am«riem  settle- 
ment, rivers  were  thee  of  vastly  greater 
significance  to  Americaui  life  than  they  are 
today. 

furthermore,  since  the  rivn'  on  which  New 
Castle  was  founded  became  a  geofraphlc 
center  of  CoJonial -American  cinilzatloa. 
since  Its  valley  became  the  middle  regkm  ci 
the  middle  Atlantic  States,  since  an  Its  shores 
grew  PtxUsdelphla.  the  largest  city  in  Ameri- 
ca by  the  »^"»*  of  the  Revolutian.  the  settle- 
ment at  New  castle,  which  is  important  In 
the  history  of  the  Delaware  Valley.  Js  con- 
sequently of  significance  to  the  whole  story 
of  the  rlae  erf  American  dvUtaation. 

In  celetrattng  tbe  tercentenary  at  tb» 
founding  of  New  Castle.  Delaware  has  chosen 
to  celebrate  at  the  aame  time  the  founders, 
the  Dutch,  aa^  ao  tbe  eomzBemoratfton  la  offi- 
cially denoted  tbe  Dutch  Tercentenvy.  In 
thte  way.  bfainrn  aotteg  tbe  settlement  of 
Ifew  Cas^  Detware  serta  to  hesKV  tbe  larger 
part  the  Du^ii  played  in  tbe  estaldlsameBt  of 
the  State.  It  vraa  a  Dutch  ezpedltxm.  though 
commanded  by  XngUsh  Barry  HOttBon  tn  him 
Bmlf  Moon,  which  Itest  called  tbe  attcntkm 
erf  Kirope  to  tbe  economic  poastblllttes  at  tbe 
Driaware  Biver.  Thereafter  IXrtch  traders 
freqvMBted  tbe  Delaware,  which  becanw  the 
ScRXth  Rtver  of  their  Ami^lcan  domalna,  aa 
the  Hudaon  vras  thett  North  Biver.  The 
algQlfk»nce  of  their  brief  settlement  s* 
Zwaanendae!  tn  aeparattng  the  IMawwa 
counties  from  Maryland  haa  already  been 
mentloned> 

Tbe  New  Sweden  ontony.  planted  tn  lOB. 
cnped  lis  taaptratlon  to  tbe  Dutch,  especially 
to  WUIlam  naacllnx.  Samtiri  Blommaart.  and 
Peter  Splrtng.  and  Qie  dlrectlcm  of  Its  set- 
ttemant  waa  given  by  Peter  Mlnuit.  who 
had  earlier  been  uueetor  at  the  New  Ifether- 
lantM.  Beaidea  tnaptratkm  and  dlrectton, 
part  of  tiM  money.  traAe  goods,  and  person- 
nel for  tbe  first  Swcdla^  expedition  was  sup- 
plied from  the  Netherian«te. 

Tbe  importanoa  of  tbe  Dutch  to  Delaware 
ti  not  wbolty  to  be  tokt  In  terma  of  settle- 
ments made  and  Maryland  elatms  avertad. 
The  Dutch  Mao  brou^it  a  measure  c*  re- 
publleaniam  to  Delaware  and  tbe  valley,  and 
they  bttroduecd  local  eleettona  to  a  fringe  of 
Kurope  which  had  known  only  Swedish  au- 
tocracy. Tbay  brought  aiao  a  CalvtnSah  faith. 
wtUeh.  whan  strengthened  In  the  next  cen- 
tury by  PteshTtertan  immlgrantB  from  aco«- 
land  azul  Ireland,  waa  to  colcff  strongly  tiM 
cultural  berltags  of  tbe  valley  and  to  further 
especially  the   development  of  adueattonal 
InstltatlaDs    tber^n.      And    in    themselves 
abjoe.  and  tbe  varloa  pebplea  wlio  came 
with  t^w*«_  the  French  Bbyarda.  for  example. 
and  tho  Caech.  Auguatiae  Eterrman,  aa  w^ 
aa  SagUab  aitd  Flemtnga.  they  added  to  the 
itemcgraphic  variety  cf  a  valley  irtilch  ba- 
came  one  of  the  most  divon^y  populated 
areaa  of  colonial  Amwrlfia.    Bo.  In  a  fashion, 
the  New  Caatia  tercentenary  la  a  celebration 
of  an  andHit  and  continutog  American  in- 
stitution, that  TT^*i^g<«ng  of  peoplea  which  haa 
i^aifirl  our  country  to  ba  tanxwd  a  malting 
pot 

Much  bavbig  been  said  of  tbe  aignifleaQea 
of  the  Dutch  f  oundatkm  of  New  Castle,  a 
word  la  in  order  as  to  the  why  and  wheref  ore 

of  that  setUement.    The  Dutch,  of  course,  re- 
garded the  Swedish  aettlonent  on  the  Dela- 
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aa  an  un  warraatad  treapaas  upon  their 

property.  Tbeir  dalaa  tbey  traced  to  Bud- 
aoB'B  voyage,  to  tubaeqaent  OMrcantlle  Vftn- 
tiBaa  on  tbe  Delaware,  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  to  settlementa.  ail  teoiporary.  at 
Fort  Nassau.  Zwaaamdad,  and  clsevhexc. 
Tb  expiotx  this  and  other  eiaims  in  America 
a  Dutch  West  India  Coiapany  had  been  char- 
tered which  had  planted,  in  th«  isao's  per- 
manent settlements  on  the  Hudscn  and 
which  ruled  Its  North  Amartean  domains, 
tbe  Delaware  and  Bodaoa  valleys,  through  a 
director  stationed  at  New  AmsterdaBi.  now 
New  Tork. 


cf  *Jti«  West  f'^'f*'* 
Co..  unable  to  break  tta  moakopcay  of  tbe 
Duteh-ABMrteaa  trade,  bad  app'Jkied  to  the 
Swedes  for  proteetton  and  aid  in  an  Amari- 
caa  vectore.  a  venture  which  bad  rasulted 
tn  N^w  9wBdcn  on  tba  Delaware.  Por  saore 
than  a  decade  i>,fter  IflSfi.  when  the  Swadaa 
appeared  on  the  Delaware,  tbe  Dutch  bad 
COB  tented  tbriaaalvea  wttb  procaats,  tbe« 
betag  so  liadtsd  not  only  by  tbe 
of  tbetr  colony  on  the  Budson,  by 
Indian  troubles,  by  IngliBb  pewtaaatoas.  and 
by  preoeeopatloa  with  colKWlal  ventures  abe- 
wtere.  aa  in  the  Caribbaaa  Islaads  and  South 
America,  but  alK>  fay  ttm  Interdepemdetine  of 
Dutch  and  Oaadsa  ta  Buropa,  wlksra  tba 
Thirty  Teara'  War  waa  ragjing. 

In  I«5l.  however.  Petar  Stuyveaaat.  tba 
Dutch  diiactor  of  tbe  New  NctbcrlaDda.  da- 
tatmined  upon  a  shrewd  ooona  of  action  to 
pteseive  Dutch  rights  and  sttcngtben  tbe 
strategic  poaltlan  of  tha  Dutch  on  tbe  Dela- 
ware. Elevea  Dutcb  ablpa  were  dispatcbad 
from  New  Amatiiidum  arooad  Jersey  to  ^ort 
jbwsaiL  Bcre  tba  fleet  waa  MMt  by  aa  araay 
cf  UO  m«a  that  Stuyveaaat  marched  aeroaa 
Jersey.  After  verbal  aiiaaiaaata  with  XndOaa 
sacheirw,  tbe  Dutdb  garrlaon  ar<l  gnas  troaa 
Port  Haaaau  wesw  tranaportad  to  Sand  Book. 
6  mUes  below  the  astauy  of  tha  Christina 
mvir,  wboe  the  Saadea  ban  aeCtlcd. 
at  Ssuod  Book  ta  JQly  lOKl  Port  Caaimir 
tattUt  on  laxkd  then  tbe  west  shore  of 
Delaware,  now  suzik  ondv  tba  ilvar  near  tba 
New  Caatte  ferry  iriar.  Tba  name  waa  tikan 
trom  a  tl1-^"g"*****^  famHy  of  Btujvmanfa 
native  Prtesland. 

Tlie  Swedes  were  powerlea  to  do  more  than 
protest.  If  a  sufficient  armed  force  could  be 
kept  at  Pert  Caabahr.  tbe  Dutch  would  bold 
Hew  Swedes  tn  a  vtae.  The  Swedlah  settla- 
BEtents  were  up  rliwr.  above  Port  Caatmlr, 
The  <me  Swedish  settlement  that  had  bees, 
made  downstream.  Pert  BUUitag.  a  fev  okUea 
below  on  the  Jersey  share,  waa  abandaDed 
by  Its  feeW'  garrtaoa  beeanae  of  tt»e  annoy- 
ance  they  experienoed  from  the  Inseeta 
Apparently  tbe  New  Jersey  mosquito  even 
tbea  was  a  marauder  on  tbe  Delaware. 

His  ecdony  strategJeaOy  aevered  from  tbe 
sea  acroae  which  hit  Itnea  of  eommunleatioa 
BtretidMd  to  Scandinavia,  bis  subjcets  rest- 
lesa.  even  mutinous,  tai  tbe  face  of  what  tbey 
conceived  as  executive  tyranny,  bis  mtposts 
neglactad  by  a  bomelaad  froaa  which  no  shipa 
bad  arrtved  sinee  Itit.  tba  SwedMk  governor. 
J<dian  Prlnta.  datarmlnad  that  personal  ba- 
MreeHlon  wm  iiiiiiiii—it  at  tbe  Owtdlsh  eourt 
tf  New  Sweden  was  to  be  saved.  Conaa- 
quratly  be  aent  first  his  son.  then  want 
bbnasli.  tn  1663.  to  hla  native  Sweden. 

But  the  Swedea  wwe  tiready  taking  acttoa. 
An  expedition  at  last  left  Sweden  early  la 
1W4  and  prooeadad  to  the  Delaware  under 
the  command  of  Jdban  Blsing,  a  scholar  and 
government  ofllclal.  Upcm  liia  arrival  tn 
Amerlea,  Btatng  found  Dutch  Port  Cualmir 
powderleaa.  In  no  condition  to  defy  htm. 
Contrary  to  his  orders,  which  were  to  expai 
the  Dutch  from  tiie  river  by  pexauasion  If 
ba  eoiild.  but  without  bosdUty.  Blslng  caUed 
<n  tbe  Dutch  garrlaon  to  surrender.  letting 
a  eouple  of  shots  be  fired  from  tbe  heaviest 
guns  of  hla  ship  to  meafcree  tbe  logic  of  his 
taquaat.  Perauaalim  tt  waa.  but  hardly  with- 
out hostility. 

The  feeble  Dutcb  garrison  forthwith  sur- 
rendered, but  the  fort  was  not  at»andoned. 


Mm 
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>  t««Bt7-cdd  Ootch  fBOilUM  at  Rev  Cmttl* 
to  remain:  the  fort  waa 
■limfUianad.  and  was  renamed  FCirt  Ttln- 
ttjr.  for  tlM  Sunday  on  whicli  tt  waa  taken. 
THw  m  14M.  Nrw  Caatla  bad  achlcTcd  tha 
weoad  of  th«  four  namea  It  waa  to  Iwar. 
and  raeofnlatd  tha  woond  of  the  four 
Batloaa  that  wcra  to  rula  It. 

m 
Sot  ratrllmtlon  (or  bla  daring  vaa  not 
lone  tn  coaxing  to  Blalng.  Tba  DaUwara 
■attiaoMBta.  Bwadlah  and  DutcH,  Uka  moat 
eokMvtal  foundatiODa  eUevhera.  were  ao 
vaak  boUi  in  manpowtr  and  tn  armamant 
tiiat  tbay  vara  vboUy  onabla  to  drtve  ofT 
a  valJ-aoppUMl  Kuropaan  cxpedltlao.  Naval 
tn  thaaa  yaara.  ralgned  tupremc  on 
IMavara.  Tha  vaUcy  waa  thera  tor  tha 
taktnf  at  any  Btiropcan  nattcm  arlth  the  wiU 
to  Ito  ao. 

Ilka  Doxeh  now  bad  tha  wUl.  Tbelr  peaca- 
fol  ■aitauiaiUiga  a^alnat  tha  Swedaa  on  tha 
at  an  and.  It  waa  the  Swcdea, 
BMng,  who  had  opanad  tUMtUltlea. 
Tba  DmA  woold  and  tbam. 

IB  OaiiUinitm  1666.  tharafora.  a  Dutch  fleet 
of  aawn  veaatia,  hearing  SIT  aoUUara.  ap- 
paM«tf  off  Mew  Cairtla.  landing  men  north  of 
tta  fiovt,  tbua  leparatlng  tt  from  tba  reat 
tt  Maw  Swadca.  and  called  upon  tte  com- 
to  KBTender.  Becognlalng  the  tm- 
of  vueeactful  defenae.  he  and  hia 
eapttulatad.    and    Mew    Caatle    waa 

Bnt  tba  Dutch  did  not  atop  hare.  Stuy- 
OKyrad  hla  foreaa  north  to  tha 
aiul  drew  tiega  Unea  cloae  to  tha 
Uttla  fart  at  WUmlngton,  where  Rlalng  com- 
yr^-'^'-^  BaTtng  loat  a  good  part  of  hla 
■eaaty  garriaon  and  aoppUea  at  New  Caatle. 
fait  hla  poattloo  waa  hopeleaa  and 
hla  aubordlnata  at  New  Oaatle  for 
dalB«  what  he  waa  about  to  do.  yielding 
wtthoot  battle  to  a  aupertor  force.  With 
Klitn^'a  eapttulatlon.  all  New  Sweden  eama 
Into  Dvteh  banda.  Tha  Swedlah  dominion 
oa  tha  Dalawaza  waa  at  an  end  forerer:  tha 
Dalawara  waa  now  reunited  with  the  Hxidaon 
aa  tha  Haw  Netbarlanda  colony  of  the  Dutch 
Waat  India  Co. 

rr 


Caatla'a  day  ot  ^ory  waa  at  hand. 
Tha  Dvteh  aatttement  waa  no  longer  merely 
a  aiialagh  fortlilcaUon  in  a  colonial  conteat; 
tt  waa  aow  tha  poUtlcal  capital  of  a  rtver 
amplra.  Ttf  empire  waa  weak  and  aparaely 
pofwiatad  to  be  aura.  b«it  Ita  future  poaal- 
WIW  ware  racngnlaarl  by  Dutchmen,  and 
bf  othara  aa  wall.  Two  dacadea  earllar  an 
BngUah  BMrehant.  Thocnaf  Tong.  bad  paid 
tha  Oatowaia  ana  of  tu  aar^Uat  and  moat  tre- 
lUy  quoted  oonpUBieata:  "I  am  con- 
kt"  Toa«  bad  wrtttan  in  104.  "that  thla 
la  tba  moat  healthful,  fruitful,  and 
rlvar  la  all  the  North  of  America 
to  ha  pteatad.' 
It  waa  aa  empire,  too,  that  waa  poUtlcaUy 
to  tha  Budna  Valley,  but  gao- 
•aary  aoma  po< 
imoal  ■apaiatloai.  Tor  thla  reaaoo.  SCuyrea- 
it  to  Fort  OaaUotr  a  Tiee  director.  Jean 
laqaat.  aa  oAeliJ  who  wotild  rapreeent 
tba  daacfaa  oa  tha  Delaware  and  aett^  aueb 
Qhlama  aa  aaatii  not,  or  aould  not.  be 
to  Maw  Aaaatardaai. 

Mew  Oaalla'a  dnmlnlon  waa 

To  aattla  ■  dabt.  tha  dlractora  of 

XadU  Oa  ic.  t«S7  traaaiCarrad  tha 

m  tha  Chrhtlaa.  which  tnoluded 

to  tha  municipal  eorporatlcia 

-tha  Diiteh  etty  on  tha  Am« 

oa  tha  Budaua. 

tt  a  dtraetor.  Jacob 

•mX  they  aatabtlahad  a  partlaUy 
tcr    tha    acianmWBUy. 
which  had  beta 
aroiuad  tha  fort. 


New  Castle  thua  acquired  Ita  third  name, 
while  loalng  a  geographic  part  of  Us  arpa. 
But  because  the  new  proprietors  showed  ron- 
siderable  Interest  In  the  New  Amstel  criony 
and  because  this  colony  now  had  a  grfster 
measure  of  Independence  than  herf tof  rp. 
Its  po*ltlon  had  really  grown  In  tmpor'.anre. 
Stuyresant  continued  to  exercise  cor.Tjl 
over  New  Amstel  In  Judicial  affairs  and  to 
auperrlse  commerce  on  5he  Delaware  River 
until  1663.  when  all  the  lands  on  the  Dela- 
ware. Including  the  Jerse?  shore  to  a  dep'h 
of  3  miles,  were  transferred  to  the  cltv  of 
Amsterdam,  primarily  because  of  cnr. flirts 
over  the  |urUdlctlon  of  the  director  '^f  'he 
city  colony  of  New  Amstel  and  the  vice  di- 
rector of  the  company  colony,  who  w.is  r.ow 
located  at  the  former  Swedish  vlilage  m  'lie 
Christina,   called   Altona.    later   Wilmlr.i;*    :i. 

So  In  1663.  New  Cast; la  again  became  'he 
capital  of  the  Delaware  Vailey,  but  its  his- 
tory was  soon  to  undergo  another  char.ee, 
for  the  rule  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Deljvi.-e 
waa  nearly  at  an  end,  another  nation  a.-.d 
another  name,  were  about  to  come  :o  Sfv 
Castle. 

In  the  fjst  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  years  wlien  the  New  Nether- 
lands colony  was  planted  tn  America,  t.^.e 
Dutch  were  fighting  for  the  independeiiie  f 
their  homeland  against  the  Spanish  liiri<;  and 
▼arloua  monarchs  allied  with  him.  In  that 
aame  period,  the  English  f^jught  Intermit- 
tently against  the  Spaniard  and  engaged  also 
In  clTlI  wars  among  themselves  By  1643 
the  power  of  Spain  was  humbled  and  the 
Circumstances  that  had  previously  made 
■ngland  and  Holland  uncertain  and  uneasy 
alllea  were  now  altered.  Many  clrcum- 
atancea.  but  especially  their  commercial 
rivalry  on  the  high  seas,  brought  thera  ir.to 
conflict.  The  result  was  that  three  w.ira 
were  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  In  the  third  quarter  of  the  a:\jre- 
menttoned  century,  the  seventeenth. 

Through  the  first  erf  these  wars,  t.^e 
settlements  on  the  Delaware  passed  un- 
acathed.  But  shortly  before  the  outbreak;  f 
the  second,  the  English  ting  granted  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Turk,  the  ternt.  ry  in 
America  between  the  Connecticut  .n.d  the 
Delaware  Rivers.  This,  of  course,  waa  tr.e 
greater  part  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  its 
grant  meant  that  the  English  were  deter- 
mined at  last  to  eradicate  from  .America 
what  they  regarded  as  Dutch  usurpatictia  jf 
Znglish  soil  and  English  trade. 

After  Nev  Amsterdam  had  been  seized  ^v 
an  English  fleet.  wlth<3at  combat,  and  re- 
chrlatened  New  Tork,  two  ships  under  Sir 
Robert  Carr  were  detached  and  sent  t:  the 
Delaware.  When  they  appeared  at  New 
Amatel  in  the  early  fall  of  1(J64  the  Dutch 
director  there.  Alexander  DHln>:y<>8sa.  who 
had  succeeded  Jacob  Alrtchs  at  the  la'ter  s 
death,  ref'jsed  to  surrender,  and,  f  r  once. 
New  Caatle  changed  bands  only  after  a  bat- 
tle. Several  Dutch  soldiers  were  killed  ber  re 
the  fort  and  the  town  were  in  English  hand3. 
and  the  history  of  New  Amstel  and  of  t.*ie 
Dutch  domain  on  the  Delaware  were  over— 'T 
almoet  over.  The  other  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  surrendered  after  New  .Amstel  was 
taken,  and  peace  reigned  on  the  Delaware  for 
the  next  century,  except  for  the  tune  of  the 
Third  Dutch  War. 

For  the  Dutch  did  come  back.  The  Dela- 
ware settlements  remained  as  vulnerable  to 
naval  power  as  ever,  and  a  Dutch  fleet  in  1673 
waa  able  to  reconquer  all  the  New  Net  her - 
landa  without  contest.  But  the  reconquest 
waa  ^hort-llTcd.  for  a  peace  based  on  mutual 
raaCttutlon  of  seiaed  territory  was  nego- 
tiated between  Dutch  and  English  In  1674,  i 
after  the  aataura.  Thereafter  the  Oela- 
raa  aoeuraly  ?wfH#h  imtll  the  Amerl- 
eaa  Baroltitlon. 


The  Duke  of  York  commanded  both  leaa 
and  more  territory  than  he  had  been  granted. 
Hl.^  ijrant  was  from  the  Connecticut  River 
t.)  the  Delaware  River;  his  claim  to  part  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  was  never  made  good, 
whereas  his  territory  was  stretched  across 
the  De. aware,  and  he  ruled  New  Amstel  and 
the  SwedLsh  settlements  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Delaware  by  right  of  conquest,  rather 
than  by  grajit.  Lord  Baltimore  contested 
York's  ru:e.  but  It  was  difficult  for  anyone 
sucf-esef  u.Iy  to  contest  the  title  of  the  brother 
of  the  King,  particularly  when  he  waa  In 
posesslcjn  of  much  of  the  disputed  land. 

New  Ca.<»tle  had  gained  a  new  name  Irom 
the  coming  of  the  English,  but  It  had  lost 
some  p<jiitlcal  prestige.  Prom  the  capital  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam's  colony  on  the  Dela- 
ware. New  Castle  had  been  reduced  again  to 
an  appanage  of  New  York.  But  under  the 
Dutch.  New  Castle  had  become  accustom.ed 
to  some  dependence  on  Manhattan  Island: 
after  ail.  It  remained  the  chief  town  In  the 
Delaware  Valley,  and  geography  still  lent  it 
the  power.  If  not  the  title,  of  a  subsidiary 
capital,  where  the  Governor  maintained  a 
home. 

The  town  Itself  changed  only  slowly 
Gradually,  the  English  element  In  Its  varied 
pDpulatinn  increased,  and  In  1672  it  was 
chartered  as  a  corporation.  Its  court  still 
had  a  wide  Jurisdiction,  even  In  New  Jersey 

Here,  however,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the 
Delaware,  new  settlements  appeared  In  the 
167(ys.  when  Salem  and  Burlington  were 
planted  by  English  Quakers.  Suzerainty 
here  wps  In  dispute.  The  Duke  of  York  had 
granted  away  New  Jersey  In  the  year  of  his 
conquest,  but  his  officials  In  America  con- 
tinued to  claim  an  overlordshlp  of  that  land. 
New  courts  were  established  at  these  Jersey 
tt.wns  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware. 
where  six  courts  existed  by  1682.  two  below 
New  Ca.stle  and  three  above. 

Th*  end  of  the  primacy  of  New  Castle  on 
the  river  was  definitely  marked  In  1681.  when 
William  Penn  w:vs  granted  his  great  province 
north  o:  New  Castle.  Here  he  proposed  to 
found  a  new  city  as  his  capital,  and  as  Phila- 
delphia <rew  the  comparative  Importance  ot 
New  Castle  declined. 

But  New  Ca.'stle  4  loss  of  prestige  was  nei- 
ther c<.)mplete  nor  Immediate.  For  a  time 
there  was  a  comnnerclal  rivalry  between  the 
two  c<..r'.:n unities.  Even  in  Philadelphia  s 
success.  New  Castle  found  some  gain.  The 
rapid  growth  of  Philadelphia  and  Its  Penn- 
Fviva.'ua  hinterland  brought  more  trafBc 
into  the  Delaware  than  the  river  had  ever 
known  before  Philadelphia  shipping,  in- 
ward vjr  outward  bound,  had  to  pass  New 
Castle  and  found  It  convenient  to  stop  there 
There  cargoes  could  be  landed  that  were 
destined  for  lower  Delaware  valley.  There 
t'«)  was  a  convenient  point  for  the  transfer 
'if  ii;o<xl3  overland  by  cart,  to  the  nearby 
Chesapeake  and  its  rich  plantations. 

Thousands  of  immigrants  disembarked  at 
New  Castle,  where  ship  captains  often  sold 
the  indentures  of  the  poor  among  their 
pa-ssengers  to  assembled  planters.  It  was 
especially  an  entry-point  for  the  huge  Scotch 
Irish  migration  of  the  eighteenth  cetitury 
An  educated,  independent,  ambitious  lot 
they  spread  we«t  from  New  Castle  to  the 
Mountains  and  the  Great  Vailey  and  be- 
yond. Many  of  them  stayed  in  the  region 
where  they  landed:  so  many  that  the  county 
about  New  Castle  assumed  a  distinctly  Cal- 
vinist  tone  In  comparison  with  southern 
Delaware,  an  Anglican  land  populited  to  a 
high  degree  by  Marylanders  pushing  east- 
ward from  the  Chesapeake  Charlos  Thom- 
son, merchant,  scholar,  and  secretary  of  tha 
Continental  Congress,  and  William  Pateraon. 
of  New  Jersey,  were  but  two  of  the  men 
entering  America  at  New  Caatle  vho  wera 
marked  for  distinction. 
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William  Penn  had  not  reatcd  eoatent  wtHi 
his  Pennsylvania  grant,  from  which  New 
Cestle  and  a  region  artthta  12  mllea  around 
It  was  apedflcaUy  excluded  by  actlcm  of  an 
agent  at  the  Duke  of  York.  That  royal  prlnca 
was  applied  to,  the  result  being  a  grant  from 
York  to  Penn  erf  New  Caatle,  Kent,  and  Sua- 
sez.  the  three  kiwcr  counties  on  the  Dda* 
ware.  Thua  Penn  needed  fear  no  danger  of 
belne  cooped  up  tn  an  Inland  nnpire  aa  the 
New  Sweden  colony  waa  threatened  by  Stuy- 
vesant  9  Port  Caslmir.  New  Castle  would 
not  be  an  alien  tollhouae  to  the  Quaker  jwov- 
,nce — here  wotild  be  nc  aecond  Danlah 
sounds. 

Coming  to  America  in  1782.  the  new  pro- 
prietor (Penn)  landed  at  New  Castle  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  llTcry  of  "leSain"  in 
uiken  of  poMesslon  before  proceeding  upriver. 
In  Chester  Penn  gathered  the  flrat  general  aa- 
gerablv  or  repreaentattre  leglalature  for  thla 
area,  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
three  lower  counties  being  equally  repre- 
sented. Here  an  act  of  union  was  adopted 
ror  Penn  s  two  colonies,  an  act  that  Joined 
the  gtjvemments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware for  fibout  two  decades. 

There  was  lust  one  flaw  to  Penn's  title. 
The  Duke  of  York  had  given  to  Penn  the 
lower  counties,  but  the  Duke  himself  had  no 
written  title  to  them.  A  year  later,  in  1683. 
Kmg  Charles  made  a  formal  grant  of  theae 
lands  to  the  Duke,  presumably  so  that  the 
Duke  might  repeat  hla  grant  to  Penn  and  so 
bulwark  Penn  s  title.  But  the  last  step  was 
never  taken.  The  Duke  became  King  him- 
self in  1685,  and  the  lower  counties  thtis 
reverted  to  royal  poBseanicm.  The  brief  and 
troubled  rclgn  that  followed  left  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  rectification  of  a  flaw  tn  a  title 
10  a  piece  of  land  on  the  shore  of  a  colonial 
river 

A  practical  solution  was  foxmd  for  the 
problem.  Although  Baltimore's  claims  to 
the  lower  counties  were  defeated  only  sfter 
eenerattons  of  litigation,  the  question  of 
whether  this  tsrritory  was  directly  subordi- 
nate to  Penn  or  the  King  was  settled  by 
permitting  the  Deputy  Govemor  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  fill  a  similar  role  in  the  lower 
counties  by  royal  approval  and  at  the  royal 
pleasure. 

There  waa,  then,  after  1682,  one  governor 
and  one  leglslatiore  for  all  the  west  shore 
of  the  Delaware,  but  there  waa  not  one 
capital.  Philadelphia,  of  course,  waa  the 
preeminent  city,  but  the  assembly  pere- 
grinated, meeting  either  at  Philadelphia  or 
at  Chester  or  at  New  Castle, 

This  legislative  union  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Continual  bickerings  aroae  between  the  dele- 
gates  from   the    two   Penn   domains    until, 
finally,  the  proprietor  reluctantly  granted  the 
lower   counties   an   aasembly   of   their   own, 
union  being  maintained  only  through  the 
person  of  the  governor.    That  worthy  lived 
In  Pennsylvania,  but  he  came  to  the  lower 
counties  whenever  the  aaaembly  met.     It  waa 
always  to  New  Castle  that  he  came,  for  there 
the  first  separate  colonlai  aaaembly  for  the 
lower  counties  met  in  1704  and  there  the  last 
colonial  assembly  met  in  1778,  Incidentally 
with  a  Rodney  presiding  on  each  occasion. 
At  every  assembly  time  New  Castle  took  on 
an  air  of  special  tm^iortance  as  the  capital 
of  a  small  but  remarkably  Independent  Col- 
ony.   There  waa  tha  governor,  staying  at  tha 
best  Inn.  sending  a  meaaage  to  the  aaaembly. 
receiving  delegatlona  from  It  and  diacuaaing 
legislation,  signing  hia  approval  to  tta  action, 
and  finally  preparing  to  depart  after  receiv- 
ing a  gift  for  his  pains.    There,  too.  were 
the  naarmhlii  gentlemea  and  yaoman  dele- 
gataa    from    three    oountlas — men    of    no 
great  dlattoctioe.  but  each  Important  la  hta 
own  bailiwtek.  thrtr  raapoaaihmty  enJargad 
by  tha  fact  that  ttatlr  aedona  would  paaa 
for  nrrWm  bafora  ao  altaa  group,  for  tha 
lowar  oountiaa  war*  ao  loat  algbt  of  in  tha 
admlalatratlon  of  tba  Brttlah  Bmplre  that 


thetr  lawa  do  not  aeem  to  have  been  iub> 
mltted  to  the  usual  revtaw  by  the  Crown. 
There,  too.  at  eleedoa  time,  gathered  the 
voters  at  New  Caatle  County,  proprletois  of 
50  acres,  of  which  12  were  cleared,  or  of 
property  worth  40  pounds.  As  they  cast 
written  baOota  tor  their  amemblymen.  they 
ml^ht  swell  with  Impcrtance  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  lived  in  a  lani  without  a  real- 
dent  fovemor.  without  any  regular  royal  re- 
view of  tha  lawa  the  men  of  tiielr  choice 
would  make. 

It  waa  In  this  small  town.  In  1785.  tliat  the 
aaaembly  adopted  reaoiutluoa  "relative  to  tha 
libertiea  and  privileges  c^  the  Inhabitants 
of  thia  govamsDent  and  setting  forth  tha 
grievances  the  said  InhaMtants  labor  uiuler 
from  mme  late  acta  of  Parliament,"  prtma- 
rily  the  Stamp  Act.  Whan  that  act  was  re- 
peeiod.  a  traveler  wrote  tlxat  New  CaeUa  ''waa 
illuminated  on  the  occasion  •  •  ■  and 
really  made  a  pretty  appearance  from  tha 
water." 

In  this  town  the  aaaembly  protested  other 
British  acts  in  terms  that  called  theja  sub- 
versive of  the  aBsembly's  "natural,  oonatitu- 
tlonal.  and  pxst  rights  and  prtvtlegee"  and 
"pernicious  to  Amerlean  freedom."  In  thia 
town,  after  a  serlea  of  such  protesta,  tha  aa- 
sembly sent  deiegatea  to  1774  to  convene  with 
those  of  other  colonlea  tn  a  Continental  Ooa- 
gress.  In  thia  town  the  assemblymen  took  a 
further  daring  step  on  June  15.  1778.  ■mima. 
they  cast  aS  English  rule,  renounced  the 
king's  authority,  and  severed  thetr  three 
counties  from  all  dependence  on  Bnglaad. 
And  tn  this  town,  later  tn  that  year  (1776), 
an  elected  constitutional  convention  framed 
a  government  tor  this  new  politieal  unit,  to 
which  they  gave  a  name.  NO  longer  was  it 
to  be  "the  lower  counties,"  "Penn*a  terri- 
tories,*' or  "New  Castle.  Kent,  and  Suaae* 
upon  Delaware."  Now  tt  waa  the  "Delaware 
State,'  bom  In  New  Castle. 

TQI 

The  American  Revolution  waa  not  alto- 
getlier  to  New  CasUe's  immediate  advantage. 
The  ancient  weakness  of  the  town  remained: 
it  was  powerless  to  (tefend  itself  against  a 
strong  naval  force.    In  17T7  auch  a  force  ap- 
peared again,  this  time,  aa  in  l«e4.  an  Bogliah 
fleet.    With  an  English  army  eatablialMd  in 
PhUadelphia  tn  the  fall  of  1777,  the  Delaware 
River  became   an  Sngilah  supply  line  and 
yngiijih    ships   and    Kngltah    aoldlers   might 
aetae  New  Caatle  whenever  they  choae.     It 
was  not  aafe  for  the  yeomanry  of  the  county 
to  gather  there  to  vote  that  year;  electiona, 
consequently,   were    held    In   Newark.      Nor 
could  the  general  aasembly  dare  to  meet  in 
the  range  of  Engllah  guns.    The  county  polla 
were  restored  to  New  Caatle  after  the  Brttlah 
evactiated  Philadelphia  In  1778.  and  though 
other  polling  places  were  eventually  opened 
throughout  tiie  county.  New  Castle  remained 
the  seat  of  county  government  until  1871. 

Not  ao  with  the  State  government.  The 
Revolutionary  War  waa  aufflciently  upaet- 
Ung  to  establish  colonial  customs  to  permit 
reject  for  the  demands  of  newer  areas  In 
each  State  for  a  mcffe  eentraUy  located 
capital  than  colonial  laage  had  provided.  In 
the  Bevoluttonary  ora  PennaylvanU'a  capital 
was  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster. 
tlM  capital  of  Virginia  from  Williamsburg  to 
Richmond.  Similarly  the  Delaware  Assem- 
bly, after  a  period  of  uncertainty  settled  at 
Dover,  la  Kent  County,  a  town  far.  In  the 
Delaware  aenae,  frcsn  the  guna  of  any 
aightaenth-eentury  fleet,  and  also  a  town 
centiaUy  located  in  the  State. 

■cfmomle  preeminenoa  in  Delaware  had 
iMgun  to  pMB  froan  New  Caatle  ev«i  before 
Ibi  political  preciataenee  waa  gone.  Spurred 
by  the  acUTttiaa  of  a  froiqp  of  Quaker  msr- 
daanta.  the  Uttla  Swedish  hamlet  on  the 
Christina  ted  grown  Into  the  town  of 
^gUmington  tn  tbe  1710%  and  ita  gamth, 
eontfanad.  Booa  aftar  atld-oantury  the 
f^m^trmn  rectoT  at  New  Caatle  complained 
ot    ita    edlpae:    "Tbe    town    of    Newcastle 


■      •      *      waxea   poorer  and   poorer,  aad 
faBs  into  cootegapl  aaor*  aad  more  every 
year.    •    •    •    Thla  dytog  emdttloB  ta  partly 
owing  to  aa  upstart  vlBage   (WIImt«K«an| 
lying  on  a  iwlghborlBg;  cTte>.  trtdeh  ytdia 
a  convenient  port  to  the  ad>eeat  eountry." 
In  1777.  Ambroee  Serle.  secretary  to  a  Brit- 
ish admiral,  found  New  (^aitle  "Inftolcr  la 
Biae  and  every  other  respect  to  Wllmingtoa." 
But  a  renascence  at  prosperity  lay  ]urt 
ahead  for  New  Castle.    After  the  BrroTotlan 
the  growth  of  American  trade,  especially  the 
domestic  interstate  commorce.  profited  New 
Castle,  for  the  old  town  found  ttaelf  on  a 
main  avenue  between  the  North  aad  the 
South  for  traSte  that  did  not  go  on 
ocean.    Bulk  goods  were  carried  bbot 
ly  on  water  than  an  land;  pai»«iiB»ia   for 
their  ease  and  thetr  safety  alao  wore  apt 
to  choose  ahipt.  over  atages.     Because  the 
aU -water   route   between   Philadelphia   and 
Baltimore.   tx>th   rapidly   e^anding   citlea, 
was  80  Itmg  around  Cape  Charlea,  a  eompro- 
miae  waa  fionnd — from  Pbtlade^hia  down  the 
Delaware  to  New  Caatle  by  river  boat,  tlwa 
a  ahort  portage  aeroaa  the  head  of  the  Del- 
marva  Peninsula  frooi  New  CMtle  to  Preaeh- 
town.  Ifd.,  oa  tJte  XUe  Rtwir.  and  Anally 
down  the  Elk  by  boat  to  the  Chesapeake  aad 
Baltimore.     Packeta.  boats  malting  regular 
salllngi,  were  Introduead  to  the  river  to  ear* 
for   the   increasing   trade — boats    like   tlM 
Morning  Star  and  the  Fly,  liuUt  purposely 
fcH-  thia  trade.-    "TlMir  cabtaa."  tbeir  owner 
advertised,  "are  commodksua,  airy,  neat,  and 
convenient;  and  by  the  addition  of  foidtof 
doors,  a  part  Is  rendered  {vtvate  for  ladles,  cr 
select  parties.     •     •     •     To  raider  the  pas- 
sage agreeable,  the  comnaadera  are  always 
provided  with  a  supply  of  tbe  best  Uquors 
and  provisions.'* 

A  gaaetteer  in  1807  tcAU  of  the  trade  of 
New  Castle:  "All  vessels  bound  from  Phila- 
delphia to  foreign  ports  atop  here  and  supply 
with  livestock.  A  great  line  of  packets  aad 
stages  passes  through  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore  by  wny  of  Frenchtown  to  Cecil 
County,  Md.  Vast  quantltiea  of  merehaa'- 
dlse  are  sent  to  the  West.  Tt  la  at  preaent  one 
of  the  greatest  thorou|^ifte«s  In  the  tTnitad 
States.  Seven  large  packet  boats  aan  from 
New  Castle  to  Philadelphia.  10  to  18  Cones- 
toga  wagons  crosa  to  Ftenehtown  and  four 
large  atages." 

After  the  War  of  1813.  steamboats  beeaaia 
common  on  the  Delaware.  The  rowt  like  tba 
ships,  underwent  Improvements.  A  turnpike 
company  waa  chartered  In  1808,  and  a  rail- 
road (both  wera  named  the  New  Castle  and 
rrenchtown)  tn  isaa  When  tbe  ralU  were 
laid — flat  iron  ban  on  cedar  rails  flaad  oa 
granite  blocks— horses  were  used  to  pxiU  the 
cars  till  a  locomotive  oould  be  secured  from 
Xngland.  Xven  with  bozses  tbe  4  to  5  hours 
stage  time  waa  cut  to  an  hour  aad  a  half. 

When  fltnally  in  1883.  steampower  came  to 
this  early  American  railroad,  observers  wers 
almost  breathless  at  the  wonder.  "AU  eyas 
were  •  •  •  directed."  one  wrote,  "to  that 
apparently  animated  and  living  cootrivaaoa 
called  a  locomotive  engine,  which,  on  thla 
occasion  was  to  lead  off  Its  own  tender  and 
11  cars,  carrying  altogetlwr  16S  persona,  tha 
whole  weighing  about  38  toas.  At  the  givsn 
signal,  the  locomotive  began  its  living  and 
breathing  and  triumphant  motion,  slow  at 
first— then  faster  •  •  •  uatU  we  were 
soon  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mUe  in  a  ntOm 
Gv«  3  minutes.  We  found  ourselves  at  the 
expiration  of  an  hour  and  9  minutes  at  tiis 
landing  place  at  Prenchtown.  Not  an  Inci- 
dent happened  to  break  the  speU  of  the  en- 
chantment which  we  all  felt  In  cutting  tha 
air  at  this  rate.  •  '  •  We  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  dsfs  when  we  have  had 
•  •  •  the  risk  at  every  turn  «tf  the  wheato 
of  the  stages,  of  being  eaptfad  and  brokaa 
to  pieces,  bones  and  all." 

The  new  smis  of  prosperity  meant  n«W 
buildiag  in  the  old  town  which  had,  y °— 
the  Bevolutlon,  had  "sevatml  bousss  wtttkout 
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tohstottanU.  mad  aooM   not  fit  for   habita- 
wtMn  t2M  bulktlnga  had  aMme<J    to 
8*rt«  m«ftn  and  acattcnd.    Mow  tbe 
mrm  proAUng  and  ould  crsct  n«w 

and  so  oould  tlia  lawyers  clMmUtnil 

at  tiM  covintT  acat.  wbo  could  profit  not  imly 
from  !••«  Caatlc'a  trade,  but  from  all  tb« 
gnwtlk  at  tiJ«  county,  from  Wllmlngtann 
•zpanakm  and  from  Increaalng  ^aluej  of 
farms.  Farm«ra  and  farm  owners  could  also 
Improve  tbetr  hotnet.  Tbelr  estates  had  i^n> 
erally  pleased  travelers,  even  unfrleadly 
eerie,  who  confessed:  "Its  [New  Castle's) 
environs  •  •  •  are  by  far  the  laost 
pleasant  and  most  fertile  lands  I  have  yet 
•sen  tn  Americs."  Andrew  Bumaby  sounded 
an  ecboaig  note:  "The  country  (near  New 
CasUs}  bore  a  different  aspect  from  anything 
I  bad  bltberto  seen  In  America.  It  was  much 
better  exiltlvated  and  beautifully  laid  out 
Into  flelds  of  clover,  grain,  and  flax." 

But  thlr  Augustan  age  of  New  Castle  was 
not  to  last  for  long;  a  period  of  recession  soon 
■•C  in.  Hie  methods  and  the  routes  of  com- 
nerce  dianged.  and  the  physical  situation  of 
Hew  Castle  did  not  allow  easy  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions.  For  one  thing.  New 
Castle  bad  no  rich  Interior  region  to  supply. 
Her  hinterland  was  limited  in  extent  bj  the 
uarrowneas  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.  Wilmington 
was  eioee  to  Lancaster  County,  closer  even 
than  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  could  look  to 
%tm  OIUo.  New  Castle  could  only  furnish 
a  route  to  the  Chesapeake,  which  It  could 
not  dominate.  No  river  or  canal  brought 
her  the  rich  produce  of  western  farms.  The 
Delswars  was  at  her  door,  but  it  led  to  Phil- 
wIelphHi.  not  to  New  Castle.  No  stream  could 
be  uaed  by  New  Castle  as  the  Virginia  rivers 
tif  Norfolk,  the  Hudson  by  New  York,  or 
•v«n  the  little  Christina  by  Wilmington. 

New  Castle  had  no  falls,  no  fuel,  to  run 
mtUa  and  encourage  manufactures.  Tren- 
ton was  at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware:  Pblla- 
dalphlA  had  the  falls  of  the  Schuylkill:  WU- 
iwttyni  bad  the  falls  of  the  Brandywlne. 

Wtaeya  railroads  ceased  to  be  used  primarily 
to  ooiUMct  waterways.  New  Castle's  growth 
was  stopped.  The  Philadelphia.  Wllmlng- 
toa  *  Baltimore  Railroad,  now  the  Mtxy- 
laad  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
wtm  conatructed  in  1837.  and  became  a  main 
link  in  the  north-aouth  rail  route  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  It  seised  upon  much  of  the 
traflte  that  had  once  moved  through  New 
Outl*.  but  it  bypasMd  that  town.  Bulk 
goods  that  stUl  sought  water  transport  were 
sent  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal,  completed  In  1839.  which  had  its  east- 
ern terminus  at  Delaware  City,  south  of  New 
Ckctle. 

New  Castle  was  laid  aside  by  modern 
pragraas,  left  to  its  courthouse,  and  its  old 
ways,  and  iu  memories.  But  therein  lay 
food  fortune  too.  Por  its  federal  homes 
iMTi  not  replaced  by  unsightly  warehouses. 
tti  pwan  was  not  paved.  Its  strand  did  not 
htrrmna  a  row  of  shops  with  false  facades,  no 
cAet  btrtidtngs  sneered  down  at  the  spire  of 
Immaouel  Cbtirch. 

ThfS  twentieth  eentiuy  was  not  sltogetber 
wiMittng.  Pactorlea  did  perch  on  Its  out- 
skirts. Xndvstrlal  ugliness  closed  round  the 
town.  Heavy  trucks  rumbled  onto  the 
farry. 

But  Um  graen  remains,  calm  and  unchang- 
tng.  and  about  it  a  few  blocks  of  the  old  to 
ha  shown  to  the  new.  And  the  people  as 
always  are  varied  The  old  Dutch  stock  U 
ban  and  the  Plemlsh.  BngUsh.  and  African. 
Bootch-lnah  and  Irish,  Jewish  and  Oarman. 
Itattaa  and  Polish. 

■ara  k  the  old  town  and  here  art  the 
paopla.  Thay  may  all  claim  tt  and  elterlah 
It  and  raad  la  tt  lU  storr.  America's  heritage. 
A..  J  tha  town,  which  aecapted  Dtttch  and 
Bvadaa  and  fcigltah  in.  ttim,  has  rooin  for 
men.   It  offara  a  aaitaa  of  tha  dignity  irf  the 

Cftad  of  andurlBf  valoee,  an  tantfaratand- 
at  BMa's  aehlavemenu  and  hia  failure*. 
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HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\13 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1351 

Mr.  FINE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  ::ranted  me  by  ihf  K 'iLSf 
I  am  includinfr  herewith  an  pd;^.>r'.ul 
which  appeared  in  the  New  Yor.^c  Hr :  ild 
Tribune  on  June  11  1951.  entitltd  Let's 
Look  at  the  Record."  and  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  ;!  all 
Members  of  the  House.  The  td.tor.al 
follows: 

'■Li.T'3  Lock  at  thk  RtCCRo" 

In  a  parlor  zame  cal'.ed  "r-.irr.  r  '  -!:■" 
pla>er  whLspers  a  ohr.iae  ir;:.-;  t.i''  t  =:  ;  ,  ^ 
netthbor.  it  is  passed  urt.und  ttie  circle  in 
the  same  manner  .i.s  quickly  as  may  be.  and 
what  the  hist  plover  heurs  is  compareo  with 
the  ongir.ai.  The  cnanpes  niade  Innocently. 
In  transmiasirn  ;:riVide  arnu.-iemeiit  in  social 
gathevlnifs  and  a  sobering  illustra'ton  of  the 
Uifflculty  of  rrimiT.ur.ic.irir.t:  me  truth  to 
larger  assemblies  Even  sc  well  d  xrumented 
a  proceedlni^  as  the  Sen-a-e  ii-.vestuauon 
Into  the  dismiissal  of  General  Mac.Arthur 
paDvldes  glarini?  instances  c'  t.^e  ■<;i:r.e  tj-pe 
of  thmg 

For  example.  i,n  W':"l-.'"''-ct  iv  .-^t  :retary 
Acheson  read  to  i.'ie  Ser.ii"  r?i  T.e  :■  includ- 
ing paragraph  ■■''■*.  a  me.i.^ajje  sent  jn  Decem- 
ber 7.  1945.  by  Generals  M.u- Arthur  and 
Wedemever  and  -Admiral  Si-.ru.i;  -•■  "It  is 
sug^est'^d  that  the  United  .^.f.r.--,  i-  ^t.^n-'e 
to  China.  a«  outlined  ab<  ve  be  :..i''.'  r:  li- 
able asi  a  ba-'is  for  tiesion.it  i>  ,:  !  v  t.>'  A;:;".-- 
can  Amba.^sador  m  bnaa  t..»v'et;-.t^r  .ii.i!  etTr'.  • 
a  comprom.Lse  bfween  the  in,*'  r  .  •  s:;  ^ 
groups  In  order  to  pr^mfte  n  u:i:"t''!  :••:!.  - 
cratlc  China  •  Mr  Aches,  n  refused  to  e.\- 
pand  on  this  althousih  he  did  assent  to  ;i 
BUg^esllon  by  Sen.dtor  Kcru-v7s  th^r  Ger.eral 
Marshall  was  sent  "to  tr-v  t"  ef.fc •.:.'-■''  <';i-h 
policy,  with  other  rec<iminri.d;tn.  :.s  .i-  '*er^' 
written  in  his  orders  " 

The  next  day  S^enatcr  Knowh.nd  q  ;  •>«! 
the  message  to  General  M.'i*.  Ar' ••  .r  H-.r:::  r 
"The  above  Implies  that  yui  fav/Tefi  t  ■  i.i- 
tlon  gcvemment  between  Chinese  i  r. ;•.,:- 
nlsts  and  Republic  ol  China  "  Th.s  »  i.s 
Senatot  Kj«owi..\nds  reading,  h'"  ■*  t.s  :  • 
citing  Secretary  Achewin  or  ,*:iy  :if'  »■  s.> 
General  MacArthvir  replied  "Anv  •.:  ;:'r-"i-.'-f 
drawn  from  anything  I  have  e.er  -.t.U  r 
done  that  I  sponsored  a  n'mprrinuse  ahut: 
would  favor  the  forces  of  comnrar.ijiin  it  irit' 
expense  of  the  forces  of  freed  n'.  .'  w  u.d 
effect  s  political  coalition  if  siuh  d; miet.-- 
cally  opposed  and  Irrecomrildble  lorce-*  15  i 
prevarication  without  color  of  factu.*;  sup- 
port. For  anyone  to  read  such  .in  :::'.>f re ::•■■' 
from  the  quotation  contained  in  y  'ur  mes- 
sage Is  almost  beyond  belief  " 

General  MacArthur  went  on  t^  den  isnoo 
the  Marshall  mission  to  China  a:>d  to  main- 
tain that  the  intent  of  the  1W5  mesv'!.'*.<e  w*s 
to  urge  "s  wise  and  judicious  play  ut>->n  the 
potenttsl  of  American  a.vustance  '  which 
might  "materially  strengthen  Chiang  s  eff  irts 
to  sectire  political  uniflcallon  throuj^h  di.s- 
couragement  of  all  movements  which  op- 
posed It  by  force"  Whether  this  thnuh', 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  C.mimu- 
nlsts  "had  to  be  destroyed  by  force  r  dealt 
with  politically.  Just  as  we  have  since  suc- 
esaafuly  done  In  Japan."  can  t>e  extracted 
(rom  the  text  of  the  message,  the  reader 
can  determine.  Apparently  Senat^^  Kmow- 
LAin»  was  unable  to  do  so.  But  in  the  me.m- 
vhlle  many  Americans  have  received  the 
Impress  Km  that  General  MacArthur  accused 
Secretary  Acheson  of  "prevsiricaticn,  ■  which 


Is    wholly   un;ustifted   by   anythli  g  said   or 
written  by  either  man. 

S-jmething  of  the  same  kli  t  occurred 
when  Senator  Cafw  made  a  great  play  over 
the  inadequacy  of  a  paraphrase  o  one  mes- 
saee  frnm  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stc  11  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  and  oti  that  tials  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  all  paranhra?  es.  Chair- 
man Russell  mildly  pointed  ou :  that  the 
criKinai  mes.safie  had  been  seen  b7  members 
cf  the  Senate  subcommittee  ch  irsed  with 
that  duty,  and  the  paraphrase  wss  approved 
by  them.  Moreover  an  ex''en.s  on  of  the 
mnrerial  was  promptly  fumi.shed  in  request. 
Yft  the  notion  that  s' methlnt  was  hid- 
r.t-'.i  r^m.^ln^*  with  th'Ts^e  who  istened  to 
S^natrir  Cain  and  overlooked  t^  e  rebuttal, 
and  the  .Joint  Chiefs  are  to  be  ecailed  for 
rjiiP.sti'-^nma'  on  the  matter  Su  h  episode 
nre  mu'.tiplyir?,  now  that  the  Se  ;atr'rs  have 
riTuiTilated  such  vast  stock.s  of  testimony. 
Ihf  public  duty  is  to  take  note  o  tht>  sensa- 
tlnn  cr.. if^e  .*nd  then  obey  .*.'.  initth's  old 
ri".r!     'A  :se    mj'ii'.ction :     "Let's     I' oi    at     the 
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OF 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JOKAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErTATT\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

M.-  JONAS  Mr.  Speak  'r.  under 
unanimous  consent  to  exter  d  my  re- 
marks m  the  Appendi.x  of  tht  Record.  I 
.iidude  an  editorial  appear: r.^i  in  the 
W.ishmtitun  Times-Herald  0  1  Monday. 
J'^m  II  The  editorial  is  enticled  Con- 
c-.ex-^  '  and  15  as  follows: 

CcrscRtss 

Thi.s  Congress  h<i6  bitterly  r  iiappoi.ited 
ti.e  ni  lies  ijf  tlie  .Anit^iican  peo.plt  . 

-Ai'er  a  few  »;estures  of  1:  dependence 
oarlier  in  "he  >essi'.;n.  Conjress  1.  ^ivir.g  Mr. 
rruman  wha*  he  wai.ti.  H.s  •-ill  '  compl.iint 
c.i:i  be  'hat  the  bills  .^reu't  bem,!  icround  out 
qui'e  s6  :'.ist  IS  he  had  wt-shed  (Otherwise,  a 
ni.iji>r:-y  m  Congress  is  a*  servile  as  he  could 
cle>irf 

1'he  primary  responsibility  res^s  with  the 
DfTT-.ocT-its  because  they  are  :::  central  of 
bi.^.n  H  'Uses  and  h:ive  a  nuijwri  y  .^n  every 
impor'ant  ccmmittee  But  this  cann'^t  ex- 
cu.se  .-iiiy  Republican  f  ir  quittln  ;  Jtist  when 
the  Hf'ed  fo)r  ..-ontinued  oppositi  'n  is  ?reat- 
ebt,  N  t  ah  of  them  have  folded,  but  tcx) 
ni.my  h.tve.  .Among  the  Republican  Repre- 
.seiitatives  with  outstandingly  u  xid  records 
.1:  e  HcFTM-v.v  and  SH-\mi  of  Mlc  inran  Law- 
BENCE  Smith  of  Wisormsln.  Rirs  Taber.  and 
CoiTTERT  of  New  York.  Reite  -i;  Tennessee, 
and  Haw.*RD  Btf  in  i  of  Nebi  Jsk;i  The 
members  of  the  Illinois  Republ:.:an  delega- 
tion have  itenerally  done  well.  Similarly  In 
the  Senate,  a  few  names  can  be  ^insled  out 
f  T  praise  but.  a^i  In  the  House  not  nearly 
er.ou.<h 

Nothing  worth  talking  ab.-u'  has  been 
accomplished  toward  reducing  he  costs  of 
government  The  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  put  together  a  tj  .\  bill  which 
will  burden  every  family  in  the  tountry  and 
every  business  without  even  bi  lancing  the 
budg^f . 

STtATXCT    Mtms   FtTHUC'S   P  lOTSST 

Congress  has  extended  the  dr  ift  althottgh 
public  opinion  demanded  a  rev  sion  of  for- 
eign policy  that  would  have  m:  de  the  draft 
unnecessary.  Congress  has  laid  the  px>und- 
work  (or  UMT  although  the  pev  pie  were  not 
for  It  '  Congress  lately  hasnt  >een  hearing 
much  from  the  people  en  the  di  ift  and  UMT 


only  h«e»t»e  the  manbefs  ct  yovrng 
taken  In  recent  months  ha^e  been  sharply 
ndnccd.  In  each  of  the  first  3  SDcntln  g< 
the  year.  CHChty  thoosand  were  caOled.  That 
vas  hiahly  janpopular.  In  April  and  May  the 
call  was  for  forty  thotisand.  In  Jtine  the 
number  was  dropped  stlii  ftirther.  to  twenty 
thousand,  and  for  Jnly  to  afteen  Ukousand. 
The  Ati«T»t  ftctBe  has  already  been  let  si 
twenty-two  thcwaand. 

Now  that  the  bill  has  been  apfroved  and 
public  opinion  can  i»o  longer  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  voting,  the  call  can  be  expected 
to  climb  just  as  rapidly  as  tt  leU  while  the 
bill  was  under  conslderatJon. 

Tins  Congress  has  not  yet  given  Mr  Tru- 
man everything  he  has  asked  by  way  of  eco- 
nrcnic  controls  iwrt  It  is  headlnjg  in  that 
direct  lOTi  When  be  has  made  a  few  mere 
promises  to  deal  gently  wtth  the  prc«Juctl-ve 
appar«tiis  of  the  country.  Congress  can  be 
exoected  to  vote  him  the  authortaattons  be 
desires,  and  then  he  can  get  as  tou«h  wtth 
his  subjects  as  he  dioosea. 

Congress  made  a  feeble  show  of  protecting 
the  Nation's  Interest  In  ihe  bUl  for  wheat 
to  India  but.  In  the  end,  folded  up  as  it  has 
many  times  before.  

The  record  of  the  Kfcghty-second  CStmgress 
would  inTtte  the  ctHiclTHlon  that  Mr  Tm- 
m»n»  policies  are  poijular.  that  the  people 
are  delighted  wtth  his  Korean  War.  crave  In- 
creases in  their  tax  tons,  and  want  their  sous 
drafted  for  foreign  wars,  rrtdently.  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  liaee  lest  touch  with 
the  pecple  they  repreaent. 


TW 


KXTHISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  TKXsa 
m  THB  BODSX  0»  RKPRBSBMTATIVIS 

Tweadaw.  June  12,  19S1 
Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Egyptian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  delivered  an  excellent  address  at 
Princeton  University,  on  June  2.  While 
I  do  not  wish  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  views  at  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man, his  message  shotild  be  read  with 
much  care  and  interest  by  those  who 
wish  to  be  informed  on  the  political, 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
Near  East-  Certainly  all  Americans  covet 
the  friendship  and  uncka^tanding  of 
these  ancimt  and  honorable  people. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oflMr  the  Am- 
bassador^ address  for  insertion  m  the 
RxcoKo: 

Tm    CDifrucT   Bnwnx    Commothsm    Ufo 
DuiooaCT   »    TBX   Nxaa   Kssr 
nnamiucT  uuv 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  yoxir  kind  Invita- 
tion  to   open  the   discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  people  erf  the  Wear  East 
feel  with  regartl  to  the  conflict  between  east 
and  west.    The  keen  Interest  In  the  Wy 
wyrt  manifested  hy  thto  country  to  recent 
years  ts  neat  reaamirtng  to  thoae  of  us  who 
are  anxtaos  to  eiiootira«e  «4o««  cooperation 
between  It  and  th«  wmtmra  dsanocrsdea. 

MtRh  ovdlt  for  sttimUattnc  toterewt  m 
the  prohlMaa  U  the  Hear  iMt  ta  dm  to 

tL  __^      ■!■■■■■»*■  iiM    Hka    *»  ■■■    hdd 

seminars  and  dwcnailOBa  nsa  'f'T  .  ^v? 
annually  to  tlss  Departntwat  of  Ottertal 
LimcBncsa  ana  Utaaluiw  qf_Frtnceton 
UalT«raltj.  An*  jwi.  Ptofe^e  HlW^ar*  to 
be  eonnatnlatotf  for  tiM  pkiBMr  work  that 
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you  have  done  and  arc  stm  di3lsc  tn  thia 
tmportant  field. 

Thii  subject  oT  diseuHtoD  Is  certainly  at 
great  Importance,  espedally  at  this  mo- 
maix  when  the  Mear  East  is  a  liot  spot  tn 
wortd  odltlca.  From  the  IndSau  Ocean  to 
tise  shores  of  the  Atlanttc  from  :he  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Arabfam  Desert,  the  jwiitlcal  st- 
moepbere  ts  heavily  charged.  It  a  no  exaf - 
geratlon  to  say  that  If  we  regard  Barope 
as  a  tlnd«r  box  oC  possibie  world  war  tt» 
IVemr  Kast  mtw:  be  regarded  as  s  peat 
smoWertng  Tolcano. 

On  sccocnt  of  the  gisTlty  d   the  situa- 
tion   and   the   hnportance   of   tie   questlan, 
ajad  for  the  sake  cf  frajiknesB,  T  wouk!  like 
tc  talk  off  the  record.    "liet  ua  seek  th-*  truth 
becatae    there    Is    nothing    to    xrwerful    ls 
trnth  and  often  nothing  so  stx-ange."" 
acoethrmJCAi.  DarormoK  or  axz4  oisctjassB 
Here  I  would  like  to  define  Um;  area  of  the 
Nar  Bast.     When  I  speak  oi  ttm  Hear  East 
In  this  paper  I  mean  the  Arab  countries  of 
E^ypt.  Jordan.  Saudi   Arattia.   Yenn«n,   Leb- 
anonu  Syria  and  Iraq,  as  well  as  Iran     I  add 
to  thl»  area  Korth  Africa— Utya.  Tunisia. 
Alg-na.   and  Morocco — a'thoug::i   geograplu- 
caUy  they  are  iiearsr  to  EiBnpe     Eaciaiiy.  re- 
ligioiMly  and  aodaliy  these  coiritrles  are  re- 
lated to  and  form  a  part  of  tlte  Near  Bast. 
I   exclude  Turkey   from  the  discuamon   be- 
cause  Turkey  has   more  or   kes  aaaociated 
herself  wtth  Europe  end  this  alliance  is  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  its  participation  In  the 
European   Cotaacil    and   lt»   pqlMe   admit- 
tance Into  the  north  Atlantic  Pact  orfan- 
isatton.     Turkey's  preaent  situation  is  qtUte 
differ«st  from  that  of  the  otlier  countries 
of  the  Hear  Bast.    It  receives  cconomtc  and 
mlltiary  help  tpom  the  Western  Powers.    The 
other   people   of   the   Near  Best,   who   have 
always    been    conneetcd    with    Turkey    are 
happy  that  tt  is  receiving  this  aid.  which 
tt  deserves,  as  txwy  consider  it   a  bulwark 
against  communism 
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DCPOBTJuecs  «jra  vciofaaaaiLrrT  or  Tta  s^4 
The  Near  East,  as  I  define  it  has  a  popu- 
lauon  of  about  lOO.OOO.OCO-  It  a  nc«  an  area 
merely  of  oriental  costumes  ind  glamour, 
erf  soft  music  of  romantic  diaerts,  cf  the 
pyramids  and  the  rphmi.  as  some  motlcm 
pictures  have  so  Ttridly  presented  It.  IT  Is  a 
land  of  ijrest  historical  past,  of  vital  strategic 
importance,  and  of  awakening  uatlons  stmg- 
gimg  to  achieve  lllserty  and  s  greater  measure 
of  democracy.  It  is  a  land  of  great  potenttal- 
ttles  and  natural  resctxrces.  it  has  the 
wcffld's  largest  oil  pool  sad  rt<-h  depoelts  of 
phosphate,  magnesium,  and  potash. 

Its  strategic  Importance  ha.s  always  been 
recognlrad  and  was  amply  dejncmstrated  In 
World  Wars  I  end  n.  The  ;«orth  Aflrtcan 
coast  from  the  Atlantic  to  Sues  ts  so  naturally 
OTotected  by  two  seas  and  ex:ena*ve  deserts 
that  tt  is  oonaWered  by  stratesists  as  Indis- 
pensable for  the  defense  otf  Bttrjpe.  ThejHws- 
ent  situation  tn  Iran  Is  focusing  attentkai  on 
the  strategic  importance  of  t.ala  area.  The 
testimony  of  General  Bradhjy  before  th- 
Joint  Senate  Foreign  Relattoiia  and  Armed 
Servteee  Comraltteea  bears  wltoesa  to  that. 

The  name  of  fls*  Near  Bast  ts  synonymous 
with  Uam.  Islam  Is  a  dwaccratic  religion 
based  on  the  frewUxn  of  the  Lndlvldtial  and 
on  the  principle  of  Uberty.  equaUty,  and 
Justice  for  aU.  regardleaB  of  !«*  or  station 
In  life.  While  ownrntmlam  if  baaed  on  the 
ahoUtifw  of  privata  pnqiwty,  tha  eomicmlc 
DOUCT  of  Islam  la  based  on  the  maintenance 
rfwivate  propatj.  While  communl«nahcd- 
ishea  the  right  of  Inherttance.  Warn  tipBolda 
this  right  and  provldea  pradai!  niles  to  lagu- 

Tha  pwil^  C  «»  "•«'  '"^  •"  •taaeh 
btilBTCn  to  Ood  and  ftsr  this  reason  they  do 
not  laar  the  loM  of  tbatr  Btvrilhood;  ttwy 
hav«  a  dwp-n>ot«l  tieltog  that  Ood  aum 
fw  aU  aad  that  ■•  li  the  only  Olw.  Twy 
•in  htiiava  taiat  Almii^tf  God  to  m»  great 


ej  life 
that  wtkOe  they  sbovld  work  azid  toil  for 
gam  and  sectinty  titey  should  also  not  covet 
what  ethers  ha-ve.  Also,  one  of  the  ftve  hsatr 
prtnctpies  of  Mtaa  is  ghakah.  which  is  a 
form  of  tax  paid  by  the  neh  and  which 
be  increased  by  eanopetent 
ItMS  according  to  the  nee*  o(  society.  The 
revenue  d  this  tax  goes  toward  the  weifare 
of  the  poor  and  the  raia^ng  of  th?*r  standard 
of  living.  Society  in  thS'  Near  Bast,  hoah 
McKlem  and  Chrsstlatt,  ia  tanllt  upon  thaae 
pnrciples. 

An  area  with  such  great  potentiaitti—  can 
cotainly  ae  a  augbty  bulwark  against  ooa- 
munlsm.  Tet  these  potentiabtias  rcaaaln 
neglected  by  the  west,  and  no  atteaopt  ia 
being  made  to  uae  lalam  as  a  spcrttual  weajson 
ag&:::ist  '■»>T'*""iinisfn 

What  makes  this  neglect  lamentable  Is  the 
fact  that  the  area  la  extreaaely  vulnerahle. 
And  the  Oonumuusts.  who  obvunialy  covet 
the  Near  Bast,  know  that  it  Is  highly  vulnar- 
able.  not  only  from  the  military  point  of 
new.  but  also  from  the  poMtical  and.  wocae 
sUil.  from  the  psychological  poinU  of  view. 

wBRvax  FoiJCT  m  TWB  ataa  xaar 

Not  only  has  the  west  neglectrd  the  po- 
tentlaUtics  of  the  Near  Basrt.  but  tu  pobcy 
tc  mrd  it  has  not  been  the  kind  thst  would 
rally  the  peoples  of  the  area  around  the  flag 
t    defaoeraey. 

At  the  ck3Be  of  tl»  Second  World  War  the 

Near  Bast  was  very  friendly  to  the  United 

and  her  aOiaa    Today  a  sptrtt  oT  re- 

Loaent  aad  evea  revolt  against  tfaa  wcst- 
sacisa  ta  ■■wpiag  this  area.  In 
Iran.  Iraii.  and  Egypt  •  datwmtoed  stand  has 
been  takan  against  the  British,  the  peopia 
erf  BIcvocco.  A^erta.  aad  Tunlrta  are  drag- 
gling against  Pzanch  rula.  Bverywhereto 
the  area  there  ts  resentment  against  the  wast. 

What  Is  the  reason  hehtod  this  change  of 
attitude?  What  Is  the  isaaop  behind  tha 
iBdlBereiKw  of  the  fmafim  ct  the 
toward  the  cuiflica  ragtog  between  the 
and  west?  The  I'liaaow  Is  aot  dUBeolt  to  find : 
It  to  the  policy  followed  by  the  west  to  this 
area,  which  has  been  afcUtfully  caploMsd  by 
the  Commtinists.  liSt  as  mafta  a  brief  stv* 
Tey  erf  this  pollcyt 


rsiasTUtx  poLiCT  aumsTis 

The  Paiestiae  quesUan  to  aa  outstanding 
oampie  ta  thto  poHcy.  Bswryone  knows  that 
the  serious  tojtistiea  Inflicted  upon  tha  Arabs 
in  Palestuks  hsa  alW>nat«d,  theoa  aad  undar- 
mlned  the  stability  at  tha  area. 

Tha  wwt'B  oonthnwd  poUtleal  aad  llnaa- 
dal  support  of  tha  QeBMs  to  Falerttoe  U 
not  heiptog  the  peiattoaa  w«h  the  Near  Bast, 
nor  is  tt  strengthening  the  toroes  whlA  are 
fighting  oomm«nl«m  tfcere. 

The  faUure  to  solva  Use  prohtom  of  the 
Palestine  refugees  aad  tha  persistent  reftiaal 
of  the  Zionists  to  Implement  the  U.  N.  reeo- 
lutions  has  givan  coBimunlsai  a  better 
weapon  than  It  ever  draamed  of  having. 
What  better  soil  can  oommunlam  have  for 
planting  Its  asecta  of  scdltiOB  and  revolution 
than  that  represented  by  a  lailUoo  dtapoa- 
aeased.  dlailliisioned,  frustrated,  homeless, 
pryj  hungry  humaa  beings? 


WKSTiMff  voucT  Of  iiasa  aasr 
cfAomja. 

Another  ezam{ria  of  the  western  poUay 
that  has  alienated  the  people  of  tl»  Near 
MMSt  to  the  colonial  aysteoi  ptirsued  by  soom 
of  the  waaiaem  dwnocractoa  to  this  wea. 
When  I  speak  of  colonial  policy  I  mean  its 
two  aapecta— the  political  and  the  soonoBle. 
Cokmiallam.  the  old  and  familiar  mmnf 
•adust  wtoeh  the  9nl«ad  States  fooght  tn 
ITW.  to  one  of  tha  laato  laaaons  fot^V^ 
^^^^*ittn  at  the  naar  •■■tem  peopla  •^-~ 


Ibraign  troops  ara  statlonad  to  1^*4**^ 
jordwa  agalast  tha   will   of   their  IMOffia 


^ 
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lan.  uid  in  noution  of  t&«  lofty 
prtBe*9i«9  procUimed  tn  tb*  two  Wortd  Wars, 
■od  at  tiM  United  Katkma  Chitrtcr.  fr'TWIfl^n 
troops  All!  ocenpy  tbc  Sum  Canal  tn  IS^Tpt. 
TUt  TtolatloD  of  tiM  tnrttortal  tnte^ity  of 
djpl  bi  tT0  present  la  tb«  mtnd  of  every 
^Tptlan.  and  te  caucinf  erer-lnenmatiif  re- 
•MitSBCot  KOd  unrest.  Foreign  troopii  also 
oeeupy  the  Sudan,  tbe  soutbam  proTtiice  of 
t07%,  from  wbicb  flows  tbc  rrUe.  the  life 
line  of  ESTP^  Tbls  enforced  separation  of 
tha  Sadrn  frcan  BitTpt  la  tbe  cauae  of  sttU 
laore  bttter  resentment  among  Kgyptians 
and  Sudanese  aiite 

IT  w«  go  westward  along  tbe  Nortb  ATri- 
eaa  ecaat.  we  find  2S.0OOi>0O  tnbabttaats  in 
Algeria.  Ttinlsta.  and  Morocco.  stUl  <.ub]u- 
gated  by  cokmlaltem.  In  tbls.  our  twentieth 
ccBtury.  tbey  are  denied  tbe  right  o!f  self- 
<tet«rmlnatlon  and  self-gOTcmment.  In 
Libya,  wbose  tr<depend«nc«  and  anl:y  were 
rceogntaed  and  guaranteed  by  tbe  United 
Watloiis,  we  find  that  everytblng  la  being 
dona  by  colonial  powers  to  destroy  this  unity 
and  to  undennlne  tbls  Independence  by  dl- 
Ttdtag  tbianiiall  nation  of  1.000.000  Inhabit- 
aata  tato  3  tiny  oountriea — Cy.^naica. 
TttpoU,  and  Fezsan.  Tbls  la  tantamount  tu 
tlw  aboUttoD  of  tbelr  unity  and  independ- 
•Bca. 

W^at  la  happening  In  Iran  la  a  classic 
•lamp!*  of  a  colllalon  between  economic 
eolaalaUam  and  awakening  nationalism.  la 
tbia  critical  area,  an  explosion  may  be  the 
poaalhia  aTtcrmath. 


IT     AMB     TSCnCS    Of     BOTH     PABTIia 

■avlaff   brMly   reviewed    tbe    policy    fol- 


hf   tike   western   democracies   in    the 
I  would  Itke  to  say  a  word  about 
itcgy    and    tactl<s    foUowed    by    the 
as  compared  to  tboae  foUowed 
^  tlM  waaura  democraclea. 

coMMinrisT  snATwer 

Va  aU  know  that  the  CommunisU  aim  at 
vorU  rvTotutloa  and  to  achieve  this  aim 
Utay  are  raady  to  us*  all  forces  and  moUves 
vluiiBa  lead  even  for  a  aotncnt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  thla  aim.  For  the  Communlsu  the 
ptwant  world  altuaUon  is  th*  continuation 
tt  a  lOBfl  auceesslnn  of  eventa.  Tbey  base 
tiMtr  policy  on  wars,  unrest,  and  disorder 
ptMTtng  out  cf  the  exploalv*  forosa  of  modem 
•oetoCf. 

fraatast  aaaat  in  the  Itear  Bast,  on 
t^*y  eapltallae.  U  tbc  poutlcal  and 
policy  f<dla«ed  tn  this  area  In 
pKQf  at  tftla.  let  mm  quota  to  you  extrscta 
troM  a  sails*  at  Isctiirea.  Oa  tbe  roundntioa 
I  Prtoetplaa  of  Lanlalaai.  given  by  Sjilia 
Is  Sverdlov  University : 
natlopal  movemcnta  for  tbc  freeing 
•f  tlM  upfsSBsJ  countries  from  the  Im- 
yoke  eartalBly  contain  uneziiausted 
poaalbUttl**  which  can  be  utl- 
tlM  overthrow  ot  our  common 
f,  tar  ttm  daatruetlon  ot  Imperialism, 
tb*  protatarlat  must  de- 
ly  aatf  aecually  stipport  tbe  national 
far  tbe  ttbcratloa  of  tb*  fyp- 
dipendent  pcopl*."  Stalin  con- 
Ms  Isetore  vttto  the  following  polgn- 
"Otks  of  the  chief  indirect 
for  the  Coaaoiualst  revoiutlan  la 
oooftlet*.  and  wart." 
vorda.  the  Communist  plan  In 
Is  to  fan  up  nattntiallat  move- 
•^Ictt  the  tnis  of  the  colonui 
t»  ct4m  to  fooMnt  troohle  and  unrast 
olttMately  to  world  revoluUon 
of  power.  TUs  Is  praclsely 
are  doteg  la  PalsstUM, 
rsst  of  the  Itaar  Bast. 

istniotM  n^ 

or  other  sooooiiile  re~ 

•rs    Iticmng     pollUeal 

do  MM  mil  their  porOss  in 

tbey  call 

of    aatlonal    llhsrstton. 

and  direct  their  pamleloua 

the  peasant  and  worker 


but  toward  the  Intellectual  elements  and 
university  studentJi  kr4'iwin«  thut  theoe  ire 
the  leaders  of  nationalist  movementjs  ;n  thfse 
coun  tries. 

wtamm    stiatigt   coMPAurD    ro  counvszsr 

ST»ATBCT 

This,  then,  Is  the  stratei^y  ■  >r  'hp  c. <,rr. - 
munists.  Let  us  look  =it  the  stratt'^y  .:  .;.e 
west. 

Lincoln  said  "If  we  could  first  Ici.i  *  -x-r.i'r'^ 
wo  are  and  whither  we  are  te^din^.  *-  >_■  uci 
better  Judne  what  to  do  and  how  :.j  d.  .'  ' 
Let  us  then  see  wher»  we  .i'e  m  rht?  Nfur 
East  a.nd  whirher  we  are  tendinis  in  ppla';  u 
lo  communism 

The  Communists  ar«?  well  led  The.'  irf 
u^ln?  the  mcj«t  etfertiie  weupf.ns  i;,(i  iir» 
b-¥in?  guided  by  wpli-dehned  a.n.s  The 
Western  Powers,  on  the  other  h.ind.  while 
fighting  for  treed<  m  and  d«»m;)cracy  el.se- 
Where,  continue  ^o  pursue  "he  ,'itworn  cun- 
ceptj  of  inQ^^eriHlism  Thev  ^et-m  tfj  think 
that  they  can  combat  riimrr.'inism  chiefly 
with  loans.  k,ran:s.  and  technical  assutance. 

There  la  no  dcnyuii?  that  we  have  m  the 
Near  East  internal  prrblem-;  whirh  fivir 
the  i^Towth  of  ct:mmuni.?m  Our  economic 
system  la  by  no  means  perfect  I'he  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  is  inequitable  antS  'h'*  =i:and- 
ard  of  living  of  the  mawe,  i.s  mw  r;.e  i.tM.- 
eastern  countries  are  endeavorsivi  '^  i  sii-.e 
these  problems  in  the  traditimia;  wtv  -zridu- 
ated   taxes  and  social   refcirms. 

My  own  country  for  -yne  h:is  .^Irf.idv  m.ii-le 
some  strides  in  this  direction  A  r.pw  .rr  ulu- 
ated  Incnme  and  lnh«rltai.ce  *  tx  .>-,.i.>  ••><'>-:i 
In  force  for  3  years  Vae  riinl  c":.--rs  r.^-.in- 
lished  by  my  sfovorn.Tient  t  ■  irr.cir  a>»  -he 
health  and  living  rondiltor.s  -.f  -he  Me;i>.ir.".s 
and  to  Increase  their  inc  me  hi  •>  -leen 
hailed  by  C.  N  expertjs  and  recs  ir.nu-'.iilPil  v* 
n^odels  to  other  countries  Our  ^.ci.n-se- 
curlty  program  has  iOtev^e  bet':.  hii;n.y 
praised. 

Se-.eral  reforms  are  under  w.v  \n  'he  :irea 
Given  peace,  security  and  .■njr..e  encourage- 
ment, the  Near  East  can  .verci;n-.e  •.U:-<e 
economic  and  sccial  dilE'-ulties  W-*  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  helptu'.  itri'ude 
of  this  noble  country  Some  terhnicj;  xs- 
alstance  has  been  given  and  "i.e  '.':.. tod 
States  Is  now  cun.siderint?  eon  jtmc  cd  r  t 
our  area  But  this  alone  will  n  >-.  pr^f :.t 
the  march  of  communirm 

The  western  democrac.es  talk  .»boi;r  r.Ucin^ 
tbe  standard  of  living  and  thu  be'-.pr  dis- 
tribution cf  wealth  as  preventive  measures 
against  communism.  The  Communisms  :n 
the  Near  East,  however,  are  not  ir-citin^  peo- 
ple against  the  estabhahed  economic  irder 
Tbey  are  not  using  p<;verty  .and  *he  .i  *■ 
standard  of  living  ajs  weupcns  •.,)  :on-.fi:  •■:•- 
rest  and  confusion  as  a  prelude  *,  '.v  ;  .,1 
revolution.  They  have  tried  th^m  ai  r.  ut 
success.  They  are  using  the  more  e.Tective 
weapons — Palestine  and  colonialj.sm  -  -cr  ,'ui- 
tously  furnished  to  them  by  tne  'Aoit.eia 
Powers. 

In  the  Near  East  the  cancer  of  i:omi.:-i!;..im 
Is  feeding  upon  colonialism  Eradic  i  -:  -his 
and  the  Near  East  will  be  yours  It  tii.-  wr's-- 
ern  democracies  conflne  themselves  .  tim-- 
Ing  the  Near  East  with  economic  aid  ;i.oi:e 
tbe  situation  will  not  Improve  The  on.y 
remedy,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  grant  the  people 
of  tbe  Near  East  their  lawful  rights  of  m- 
depcndencc.  buth  economic  and  poUtira, 

MSnOMSL    MOVKMrNT   ACAIN9T    X£NOPHCllI.\ 

In  tbe  Near  East  there  Is  a  strong  nation- 
alist movement.  Spurred  on  by  communism. 
It  Is  gaining  speed  and  mumentum  daily 

Some  people  call  this  movement  xeno- 
phobia. Is  it  xenophobia  for  the  people  who 
own  the  oil  fields  and  are  in  extremely  needy 
circumstances  to  demand  their  prcper  share 
Of  tbe  proAt.  or  sven  control  of  their  re- 
sourcest  Is  it  sanopbobia  for  Egypt  to  ask 
for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  tnxips  from  her 
territory  and  tbe  restorntion  of  the  unity  cf 
the  Sudan  with  Egypt?    Is  It  xenophobia  tor 


Morocco.  Algeria,  and  Tunisia  to  ask  for 
liberation   from   foreign   rule? 

Our  people  are  struggling  to  acnleve  liberty 
and  a  greater  measure  of  demo- racy,  strug- 
Kong  to  free  themselves  ot  fore  gn  domina- 
tion c<.l:.;ntallsm.  and  exploltatl  ;n — the  very 
same  objectives  i.hlch  broughi  about  this 
country  s    independence. 

It  was  America  that  started  the  revolution 
.it';u!ist  imperialism — a  revolutii  n  which  has 
nc-  yet  ■flopped  and  will  not  s  op  until  all 
mankind  m  free.  It  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
p  r'ance  that  the  West  shou:d  recognize 
fr.t"3e  national  movements  and  ormulate  Its 
p  -iioy  .iccordingly, 

pRrsENT  .*rrm;DE  or  the  peoplt  of  the  near 

E.\.ST 

Now  what  is  the  present  atti'ude  of  the 
Near  E.i.*t  with  regard  to  the  cot  flict  between 
tlie  E.ist  and  the  Wesf  The  ;  er.sistence  of 
ti;e  we-tern  powers  li;  following  their  present 
po. icy  has  left  the  area  expose"  1  to  Commu- 
nut  peiiftration.  aiid  totally  unprepared. 
bofh  mijrally  and  militarily  lo  l  lice  the  com- 
iiiii  conflict. 

While  the  We!5t  Is  Just  beginning  tn  ftght 
tni.s  penetra'ion  by  the  ineflec  ive  and  <low 
method  of  economic  and  tec!  meal  as.^ist- 
:'irire.  the  Communists  are  scoi  ing  oy  using 
erfTt.ve.y  the  deadly  weapon  o    coloniaasm. 

The  pfople  of  the  Near  East  ire  naturally 
(  up  \'<eti  to  crmmunlsm,  but  o  vmg  to  their 
dL'-.tpp'  intment  m  the  westen  policy  they 
.irp  moving  m  the  direction  of  neutrality  iri 
•hi»  €■■  i-.tlict  between  Eajsl  and  West.  Thi.s 
.i'";"ude  was  rlearlv  outlined  u  a  resolution 
ul'  p'ed  by  the  .Arab  League  du  Ing  it.s  Cairo 
no--.."..:  i!i  Penruary  1951 

The  .Ai-ab  States  hasten  to  express  their 
h»>iief  in  the  principles  of  the  UMied  Nations 
Or 'unizatlon  •  •  •  but  11  ;oes  without 
■  I  ip.ii  'h.u  the  Arab  States  caniiot  carry  out 
■he  gr.1' e  international  obligations  imposed 
by  the  U  N  Charter  on  all  nat  ons  without 
their  ijai..  :;g  their  complete  na  lonal  right.s 
and  the  settling  of  their  nation  il  questions 
in  .accordance  with  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Ju«*ice    and   equality" 

This  i.s  the  predominant  feelin*  In  the  vital 
Nf:ir  E.ut  and  thl.s  is  the  plctuie.  a  picture 
bv  no  me:»n:s  bright  or  rea.ssurlns  If  things 
are  left  drifting  a.s  they  a^e.  tragi  dies  similar 
rj  th.it  m  Iran  may  LiKe  plate  Isn't  It 
wiser  tc  take  Immediate  steps  to  remedy  the 
.situation  cefrre  it  Is  tixi  late' 

The  remedy  is  simple  It  lies  1:  i  the  adop- 
tion by  the  west  of  a  new  lil)eral  policy  that 
bridses  the  wide  gulf  separating  t  from  the 
pe<-'ple  of  the  Near  East;  a  pwUc  r  that  will 
.sati-siy  their  national  a-splratlon i — political 
or  economic;  a  policy  that  will  deprive  the 
Communists  of  their  best  weapon — colonlal- 
i.sm  Then  communism  will  ha^  e  no  place 
In  'he  Near  East. 

The  Near  East  has  been  for  th  lusands  of 
years  t.he  world  s  arena,  an  areni  of  armies 
and  of  Ideologies. 

HLxtory  is  repeating  Itself.  T  lis  area  Is 
now  a  battleground  for  the  great'  st  stn.tggle 
In  history  and  the  Near  East  Is  abjut  to  play 
l*.s  'raditlonal  role  once  more. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Near  E  ist.  believe 
that  we  can  win  the  battle  of  freedom  if  a 
p«iiicy  based  on  true  democracy  is  foUowed 
by  the  west  In  our  area. 

Arms  alone  will  not  achieve  fl  lal  victory. 
Y  >u  cannot  destroy  an  ldei!>  with  a  bomb. 
But  you  can  make  people  thrc  w  an  Idea 
inti)  discard  by  giving  them  a  Detter  one. 
The  Idea  that  offers  humanlt;  the  best 
chance  for  p«ac*.  security,  and  ha  >plnesB  wUl 
prevail  in  the  end. 

Democracy  offers  this  chance  But  de- 
mocracy must  be  put  Into  practl  :e.  To  sell 
u  y  )u  must  put  It  to  work,  not  oi  Jy  at  home 
but  abroad  also. 

The  Near  Bast  is  an  Ideal  spot  to  put  de- 
mocracy Into  practice  and  to  aho'  t  the  world 
what  It  can  do.  Tbe  challenge  f  the  Ktar 
E!«t  Is  both  real  and  great  and  he  rewards 
are  Immensely  rich. 
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HON.  GEORGE  D.  AilEN 

cr  visacoin 
Df  TEB  amATB  OV  THB  imXTB)  BTATCS 

Tuesday.  Jvne  12.  1951 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pnarident,  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzctiu)  an  editorial 
entitled  "TTiey.  Too.  Pay  Taxes."  pub- 
lished in  the  Aprfl  27.  1951.  issue  of  the 
SwiTt  County  (Minn.)  Monitor. 

There  be'^g  no  objection,  tbe  ediuurial 
wsjs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbco«b, 
as  follows: 

Thtt,  Too,  Pat  Taza 

During  the  peat  several  eeeks  this  news- 
paper lias  pubilahed  a  scries  oX  advtrtlse- 
menta  spcnscred  by  tbe  Minnesota  Associated 
Businessmen,  Inc,  wherein  oooperatlvea  and 
mutual  corporations  have  bem  depicted  as 
being  nontupaysita. 

We  accepted  these  advertlsesiients  for  pob- 
licaUca  because  we  feel  that  the  eolumne  of 
a  newspaper  ahotild  be  open  to  free  expres- 
sion of  ideas  and  opinlona  whether  we  are  In 
agreement  with  those  Ideas  and  opinions,  or 
not.  It  Is  a  fundamental  policy,  inherent 
to  the  democratic  tustitutiaDS  of  our  cdun- 

trv. 

In  allowing  free  dlssemlastlou  of  Ideas,  a 
newspaper  also  has  the  responsibility  of  cor- 
recting misstatements  of  fact  and  to  chal- 
lenge ideas  and  opinions  which.  In  Its  optn- 
Icn.  are  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  tbe  series  of  advertisements  mentioned, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  what  we  mean  in 
the  foregoing  cutement  of  policy.  Ws  puh- 
lished  th^Tn  but  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
Idea  tbey  convey.  They  are  misieadtng. 
Tbey  convey  Ideas  eoDceming  tha  tax  status 
ctf  cooperative  and  matual  carparatkms  that 
are  not  substantiated  by  the  facts. 

Specifically,  these  sre  some  of  the  errors 
of  fact  we  find:  

1.  Tou  pay  more  taxes  becauss  Coogrca 
continues  to  allow  a  favored  few  big  busl- 
nenes  (meaning  cooporativas)  to  pay  Uttls 
or  nothing." 

One  of  the  b^gmi  oooperatlvea  In  this 
area  la  Mkitond  OooperaUve  Wholesale.  The 
•UtUe  or  nothing"  that  Midlaadpaid  In  in- 
come, real  estate  and  personal  property  taxes 
for  the  years  1»47  through  UM«  vraa  njore 
than  1800,000.  In  our  own  eommanlty.  we 
have  cooperatives  that  are  Ustad  yeM  after 
year  among  tha  highect  taxpayeca. 

2.  The  cooperattves  are  called  "hig  hurt- 
aess." 

It  li  trae  that  regianai  ooopscattves.  made 
up  of  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  local  ss- 
sooattons,  have  tmpressive  accumtilatkms 
of  aaaeu  btwI  do  a  Wg  voIubm  of  buatnesa. 
But.  in  the  sense  that  Amertaans  think  of 
It.  they  are  not  "big  businesses.-  H  aU  the 
cxjperaUves  in  the  oomcry  were  combmed. 
they  would  not  equal,  in  aaseU  or  business 
volume,  the  stae  of  any  one  of  a  number  of 
giant  Anxrtcan  ewporatians.  FnrttiWTnore. 
since  when  Is  "bigness"  a  crime  in  the  Ameri- 
can achcBBe  of  things? 

3.  "Congress  lets  them  escape  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  income  toxes  by 
gruntfng  then  spsdnl  exassptlons." 

This  statement  has  been  Satly  contradicted 
by  an  lnveetlg«ttng  eonunlttee  of  the  House 
of  Bepreaentattves.  TSw  fncC  ta  that  only 
one-sixth  of  the  coope^tlves  In  America 
qualify  imder  the  law  ■s_helng  exempt 
frtm  paytng  yaoome  taxaa.  Thaas  are  agrt 
cultm-al  coapamtlvea.  and  the 


reUtlve  few  that  are 

amoant   of    tncome 

smaU.     Ro  apprsciahle  aaMocrat  cf 

would  aeenw  to  tb»  Ga««nuM9it  tf 

taxes  wet*  ieried  ora  these  amotrnta." 

sixths  at  the  cooperatives  pay  li       

on  esaetly  Utic  same  baala  aa  other  eurpora- 
ttans. 

4.  The  ads  would  have  the  pohUc  believe 
that  cooperatives  arc  eipamflm;  on  tax-free 
profits. 

Coopersttvos  expand  on  the  savings  and 
bivestments  tf  thetr  raeanher -owners  just 
as  other  bustneapes  expand  on  the  invested 
ssTlngs  of  their  tiaues. 

Here  tn  Mtnnejsota  we  have  asen  the  great 
ai  antages  that  have  oane  to  c«ar  State  and 
to  otzr  commualtleE  because  oar  farmers 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  crgsniae  co(q>era- 
tlces.  Within  the  last  15  ytars  we  have 
witnessed  eleetrtflcatlan  cf  rui-al  homes  aU 
over  America  by  farmer  coo^eiatlvea.  By 
bringing  a  vttaUy  needed  service  to  rural 
people,  they  have  enhanced  toe  indlTtdual 
Income  of  fanans.  and  have  provided  bfl- 
Ilons  cf  'toHsrs  of  tnstnea  for  business  peo- 
ple tn  towns  and  dtles. 

The  result.  Income-tss-srlse.  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be.  a  Tvoade-  bsae  for  in- 
come-tax levtes  both  for  the  fiinner  and  the 
businessman  vrfco  profits  by  the  farmers' 
purchases  of  electrical  merchandise  and 
services.  Other  taxes  that  ary  other  busi- 
ness pay  must,  of  ooume.  also  be  paid  for 
ail  real  and  personal  ;»x>perty  the  electris 
cooperatlTe  owns.  Surely,  there  is  no  lessen- 
ing of  tax  revenues  tn  a  deal  Ufee  that. 

The  late  J.  V.  Weber,  whtin  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ifwrsy  Couraty  Herald  at 
SlaytoB.  saw  the  issue  eieariy.  Be  wrote  tn 
the'  Herald  of  Jantnry  SI.  1»4«:  "Coopera- 
tives have  made  great  eontrthutloDa  to  gsn- 
eral  praep«lty.  They  have  mitde  Minnesota 
one  of  the  great  agg.  huttsr.  gi-aia.  and  live- 
stock States,  and  throiigh  their  abiding  In- 
tereat  in  4-H  Club  and  ^mflsr  work,  they 
have  sswte  fSrm  Ufe  more  atb-actlve.  They 
have  done  a  great  Job;  they  ha«w  saved  their 
patrtxas  matey:  and  they  have  enlarged  the 
vlsson  at  most  raral  pst^jJe." 

In  the  cooperative  tax  oontitivera^  insti- 
gated by  the  Matianal  Tax  Bqualtty 
ation  and  Minnesota  Associated 
men.  Inc.,  we  want  to  be  shown  sounds'  sr- 
guoasBts,  haeksd  by  soIM  facti,  than  have 
been  brought  forth  to  dirte  biifOre  we  will 
1st  a  '■^T«*g"  in  such  aa  they  are  now  sn- 
piged.  smd  in  vrtdch  they  infsr  by  hmuaodo 
and  repugnant  pictures  that  oui*  cooperatives 
ate  tax-dcdgtng,  "tax  XV-^."  oiipatrlotle  or- 
go  nnchallenged. 


The  Ww  m  Kara. 


to  be 


file 

In  fltie 


as  foUovs: 


A  new  and  dtSonlt  pmhlsai  in  fo-elgn 
poUey  May  pnaeatly  be  laM  In  our  tap.  It 
viU  ratfe  the  qusstun  oC  «ih«(  Is 
ment  and  vrtuK  ve  are  fighting  ior  fa 


Ak»g  with  the  dtf'at  at  the  Bad 
thoe  appears  a 
BIremlln  is  tiae 
JoHMaoMar  Oolorada    Ihis 
ator  propased  that  ths  UsMnd  Hatkma 
for  aa  armistice  la 
eighth  parallel  on 
the  oatfarsafc  of  Jl^ttng.    All  foreign  troopa 
would  be  wtthdravm  heftm  ths  end  of  ISftt. 

Tbe  KremUn  -Itae"  Is 
partaUst  atana"  are  bdng 

thtt  Moeeow  any  be  ready  to 
peace  at  the  thtr^-elghth  aa  a 
unmtet  vlctary.  than  enneeali 
ot  itB  own  (or  Bed  Chiiia'a> 

If  so.  we  fiace.  saaytoe  In  a  BSttar  of 
tbe  qnesdoD  flC 
are  mdy  to  haw  tti  tBnt  tny.  too.  It  «e 
aeeqvt  a  D.  B.  ssUtauient  along  the  thlr^- 
elghth.  wtth  reaoosnl  at  aQ  fonlgn 
partial  dtaamamtat  of  both  North 
Sooth  Eoraans  and  rsgular  U.  N.  iz 
wia  we  be  appaaatag  tha  ■ggrisnnrt 

word  than  a  daBnafaln  tnm.  If  the  MtMr- 
enders  insist  that  ttM  Chinese  Commualnln 
most  be  panlshfsd  by  aoaechiiig  mors  Chan 
fnistratten.  then  any  pulley  of  peace  at 
the  thtrty-<lghl2i  ewi  ba  dunand  kf 
tt  appsnaaaaent. 

Tet  it  ought  to  he 
can  be  only  two  kinds  of  psacn.  a. 
peace   or   aa    Iniiwiasil   oaa.    A 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMABEIS 

or 

HCm.  EDWIN CIOIJIISOK 

or  rotf  *no 

IN  THB  SBNATS  C^  THB  XmiTBD  8TA7SS 

mesctsy,  Jvne  12.  1951 

Mr.  xyEBHaOIX  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
presiflent.  I  ask  unantrnmit  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoks  a 
tpum^id  editor^  wMch  appeared  in  the 
BoBtaa  Hezald.  Maj  22.  lilSl.  entitled 
Teace  at  the  ThirtF-eightkir' 

It  points  out  realisticaUj'^  that  there 
wn  two  kikMlB  ot  peaee— »  nesotiated 
py^y^"*  ^twt  an  bnpond  peacse. 

I  hope  that  Btanj  Monbera  of  Con- 
gx«a  may  read  anl  eonteaaxdate  t3» 
wiadom  gninff*i'***^  ta  f^us  uditoriaL 


goeemaient  or  failed  to 
Tse-tong  aad  hla 


meat.** 
talked  at  a 

If  and  vrhaa  tha  ptohtam.  at  peace  at  tki 
tiUrty-^ghth  eoansa  bafion  us,  OMy  tt  hi 
that  the  Amerlcaa  people  wMI  rtody  »  ^tb 
oat  one  rsfsrenee  to  the  wosd  "■ppmaaiMiitt' 
bat  wbfdly  in  the  light  of  what 
Btotn  ths  peace  and  fteadnm  at 
numhcr  at  peopl*. 


TWTkMt  gf  Ubiiaa 


EXTENSION  OF  WKMARJLS 


HON.  BUIR  MOODY 


m  THB  SBNATB  OV  THB  UWOTKD  8TATXS 
Tveadaw,  Jmm  12.  19S1 


Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I 
usanimous  eonaait  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RaooiB  an  edi- 
toriai  froB  die  Washiogton  Star  of 
jtme  9  and  one  frrjB  the  New  Yot* 
Times  of  Jtine  10.  which,  hi  my  Itidg- 
ment,  speak  ekMBimtly  for  thencelvei. 
and  for  the  A*"**-**'*"  people 
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belnc   DO  ot3i>«ctto(i.   th«  edi- 
ordcred  to  be  {nrtnted  In  Uw 
M  fuUovs: 
(Proa  tbt  WMtUa«tan  Star  of  June  9.  1951 ) 
I*  8IXU. 


tf  pwei  wtr*  about  to  braak  out  every- 
«tan.  or  tf  w*  could  b«  raaaonabty  tun 
Utet  tlMT*  wen  going  to  b*  no  mor*  Koreu 
or  that  tlM  BuakUas  var*  getting  ready  to 
to  nal  Die*,  ooc  could  give  thrt*  rouMng 
ttmmt  fur  %Im  propoattioo  that  w«  don't  have 
to  trarrr  •^boux  inflation  and  that  w«  ought 
Uwwltar*  to  forget  al»ut  things  iUce  vag*  and 
prfte*  flontrola  umI  do  nothing  about  renewing 
Um  Dafaiae  Productloo  Act  before  It  expires 
M  the  cod  of  thla  month. 

Tlte    Meak    truth    la.    howerer,    that    all 
tadteate  that   peace    Is  not   sbout   to 
oot  smyheie.   that   there   may   be 
In  other  part*  of  the  world  aiKl 
tlHt  the  man  of  the  Kremlin  Intend  to  keep 
on  itiBC  their  usual  nasty  selfca.    The  truth 
Is.  hi  sbort.  that  we  ntat  still  reckon  with  an 
perilous    International    situation 
kj   taiow   up   at   any   moment — next 
BMOth,  next  year — into  nothing 
th*a  another  global  war.    There  to  rtlll 
to  hope,  of  course,  that  the  ca- 
be  averted,  but  anybody  who 
to  be  sure  of  hlmaetf  on  that  tetve. 
■Bftody  who  thinks  that  the  Dnlted  States 
CHI  safely  ran  its  economy  uo  a  buslncHs-as- 
•■■■I  basta  at  this  stage.  U  simply  being  wlsh- 
ftrt    fnoilshly.  recklesaly,  dangerously  wUh- 
fOL 
■o  tt  is  hard  to  understand  why  a  lot  of 
at  CoTtgrees  and  organisations  like 
mtlopal   Association  of  Ifanufactiirers 
key  antl-lnflatlcn  controls  and  are  ai- 
eordlal  to  the  Idea  of  letting  the  De- 
VtaducUon  Act  die  en  June  30.     Ap- 
xUj  they  have  been  tmprceaed  by  such 
a  sesiiiliiA  trend  toward  deflation 
Its  at  our  economy  and  the 
war  In  New  Tork  City  and  else> 
But  tt  Is  dlflcult  to  escape  the  a»- 
that  they  hare  taken  a  mighty  slicrt- 
of  preeent  conditions  and  uitdCT- 
the    factors — economtf.    political 
attttary — that  can  tartng  about  a  dr.iatlc 
tB  osir  domestic  sttuatlon  in  a  I'ela- 
Uiell  short  time  unless  s  Tl^arous  cfftart  U 
aatfe  to  hold  inflationary  preesures  In  check. 
Wtetty  apart  from  the  danger  of  new  nuU- 
or  intensified  political  crises 
from  the  Kremlin's  unpredictable 
the  fact  is — as  the  Prsaident  has  de- 
our  rearmament  program,  even 
ir  Uw  world  tX"  no  wse.  is  osrtaln  to  Im- 
pass  aew  strains  on  our  economy   in   the 
tmmerttateiy    ahead.    During    the 
tor  exampie,  our  actual  military 
wtU  IXM^eass  by  «80.000J)OOU)00. 
wUl  cut  Into  the  supply  of  consumer 
and  asatarials.     !f  sdeqiiate  controls 
act  la  ^fect.  If  nature  is  allowed  to  take 
Its  eourss  la  a  btistrii  ss  usual  atmosphere. 
than  the  RatioB  wUl  be  InTtttng  what  Mr. 
Ttmamn  has  called  an  unmanageable  torcnt 
of  *»****"*     Barnard  Baruch  has  stated  the 
I  strongly.    In  bis  opinion,  un- 
pnee.  wage,  credit,  and  other 
oo&trels  are  extended  and  streacthened.  we 
wHl  tnOmc  a  tractc.  perhaps  mortal,  blow  to 
to  rebuild  our  defenses  In  time  to 
world  war. 
IB  tte  tseth  o!  wanatnci  at  this  sort,  in 
tha  tatCh  of  an  international  sttuatlon  that 
Is  aaythftcff   bat   osrtaln   or   resasurtng.   it 
harttly  eoneelTabia  that  Oongreas  wtU 
and  t%hten  up  the  Defense  Pro- 
Act  sad  take  other  naaaures—tn- 
onieh   heavier  taiathm — to   guard 
tbt  ktad  of  tnftaticsi  that  could  do. 
way,  aa  much  ilswafi  tc  tie  as  an 
miittmrf  attack.    This  is  no  time  for 

attitude.    Zn- 
wttb  sueh  an 
•ttlttids  are  trvtng  ta  a  rti-^sicw 
T%cy  had  better  wake  up. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Times  of  June  10.  1951 1 
So  Pas,  So  Good 

It  was  good  news  that  Prenldent  Truman 
was  able  to  get  blpartlaan  promlacs  afrer  a 
White  House  conference  on  Friday  that  a 
new  control  bill  would  be  pa3s«d  to  take  the 
pUice  of  the  Defense  Production  .^ct,  wh.c.h 
expires  at  the  end  of  the  present  month. 
We  will  have  to  wait  to  see  if  the  v.efs 
continues  good.  Evidently  the  c  nferee.^ 
snd  the  President  and  hLs  advtsera  were 
alarmed,  aa  they  had  every  rii^ht  t  )  ir, 
St  the  prospective  prewures  on  prices  a:.cl 
wages.  We  have  scarcely  felt  as  yet  the  im- 
pact of  rearmament.  Definitely  u:;'.e.-,s 
prompt  snd  courat^eous  action  is  taJcen.  '.lie 
worst  Is  yet  to  come 

The  new  or  amended  control  bill  wi::  h.wp 
to  run  the  gantlet  of  another  .s<,;rt  of  pres- 
sure— that  of  interested  groups  who  ,-ire  in 
favor  of  controls  for  other  people  but  not 
for  themselves.  Lf  Inaatlcn  is  to  he  fought 
off.  these  groups,  whether  they  are  produc- 
ing beef  or  manufacturing  commi.>d:ties  or 
working  for  wages,  will  sometimes  l.ive  *.  < 
take  "No"  for  an  answer.  Moreover  it  is  :.  ^t 
enough  to  get  a  go<.xl  conTol  law  The  fur- 
ther step  of  effective  enforcement  is  r.ece?- 
■ary.  Courage  will  be  needed  in  the  \\hite 
House  as  well  as  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Price  Coatrols 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  June  2.  1951,  i.ssue  of  the  Wal- 
lace Parmer  regarding  pnce  controls 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recorc, 
as  f ollous : 

Tarit  Fat;  Don  t  Whack  OtT  Brains 

If  General  Bradley  were  ti  fl.-e  or.f-fl?>r! 
of  the  scientists  who  are  wo'-feir.g  in  tuidPd 
missiles  and  the  atomic  bomb,  you  d  -jv  he 
was  crazy. 

Farm  production  la  part  of  the  de:r':;.s»> 
program,  too.  And  research  in  the  f.irm 
field  Is  what  ptwhes  up  the  rate  ot  ij.i;;,  ,_-.. 
livestock   and  Increases  c.-op   yieid.s 

One  of  the  important  fields  of  rese?t:-ch  ;.<> 
handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agncul'uri.  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Department  of  .\t:rrcii:*  ;:»• 
We  want  more  beef  for  the  country  H  •*• 
do  we  get  tf  More  grass- fed  cuttle  r  !i,._.-e 
corn-fed  cattle,  and  what  prop.:r-i  lis  of 
each?  And  what  uiceotives  wai  braig  the 
production  needed? 

Right  now.  every  tmie  Ol^  maKes  ;i  dr- 
clsloQ  on  prices,  somebody  ought  to  run  ver 
to  BAM  to  find  out  what  effect  thit  cie<  .->.>  r. 
will  have  cm  production.  It  would  be  b.-tter 
U  OPS  would  learn  to  ask  BAE  fl.-st  But  ;n 
any  case,  BAX  has  to  furnish  the  fiicts  Giv- 
•mment  agencies.  Congress,  and  farmers  use 
to  plan  future  work. 

Present  plans  are  to  cut  att  20  percent  <?f 
tb«  funds  thst  BAE  uses  to  try  to  iXgrn^  out 
how  agriculture  can  produce  more  la  a  mi:e 
Uka  this. 

Is  anybody  cutting  funds  20  percent  at  the 
plants  where  they  build  atomic  bombs  and 
gttktsd  mtssUes?  Or  at  factories  where  they 
plan  faster  slrplanes? 

Food  Is  defense,  too.  In  trimming  USDA. 
cut  tha  fat  away.  But  «on*t  whack  out  the 
brains. 


I\1W   PIAK  UEAT  PSOOUCnON  IT*    1  »6l   OOTT-D  BK 
SHOST  or  DEMAND 

Back  in  the  thirties,  suppose  »  imebcdy  had 
s;ud  to  you:  "Next  year,  we're  g  Jlng  to  have 
17  percent  more  beef  per  persoi.,  14  percent 
more  veal,  and  30  percent  more  pork.  What 
d  1    y  lu   think   that    will   do   to   prices?" 

Any  farmer  would  have  ansrercd:  "Ho? 
prices  WtU  go  to  pieces.  And  bi  ef  will  be  in 
tr   uble  " 

Aa  things  were  In  the  thirties  this  farmer 
W'iUld  have  been  right.  Cons  imer  buying 
pi.a-pr  wasn't  stroni;  enouch  to  ( lea.T  up  that 
nsuth   meat  at   ifjood  prices. 

Bat  iiik  a  similar  question  tociy :  "In  1951. 
we  re  going  to  h:;ve  17  percent  r  lore  beef  per 
person  than  In  1935-.39.  14  perce  it  more  veal. 
and  30  percent  more  perk,  w:  uit  wUl  that 
do  to  prices"" 

That  s  exactly  the  kind  of  p' oductlon  we 
expect  through  1951.  And  y  t  everybody 
says  meat  prices  will  stay  stror  ?  Some  ex- 
pect that  mea'  prices  may  run  wild  without 
vit'O'-'us  antUnflatlon  moves. 

VVhat  s  happened  since  the  thirties  to 
change  the  picture''  What  siould  a  30- 
perccnt  Increase  '.n  pork  per  peison  be  ruin- 
ous m  the  thirties  and  about  r  ght  In  igsn 
Why  should  a  17-percent  Increa.'e  In  beef  per 
person  bring  a  sharp  drop  In  j  rices  In  the 
thirt.es  and  today  represent  sh^  rtage  rather 
t!;an   surplus'' 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  tha  consumers 
are  making  more  money  and  are  eating 
bet'er  Income  of  Industrial  v  orkers  is  4 
times  what  It  was  In  1935-39  And  many 
folks  who  were  In  the  green.s-ard-sow-belly 
cta.ss  in  the  1930's  are  now  In  th?  ham-and- 
steak  cl.vss 

P:iyroUs  are  going  to  be  still  ilgher  next 
winter  The  armament  program  Is  tak- 
1.".:;  about  8  percent  of  the  national  effort 
I.  w  Next  winter  It  may  be  taking  15 
percent 

Folks  will  have  more  money  and  fewer 
Industrial  goods  on  which  to'  spend  that 
money  This  probably  m.eans  more  cash  go- 
l.".sj  into  beef.  milk,  butter,  and  pork. 

For  the  time  being,  therefore,  farmers  do 
n;'t  have  to  worry  about  lew  prlct?s.  Farm 
product  prices  will  stay  up  as  long  as  the 
ciiid  war  and  the  armament  program  keep 
goinu 

T.'^.ere  will  be  seasonal  changes  In  pnce.  of 
course  For  a  time  some  farmers  may  find 
It  better  business  to  feed  beef  cattle  than  to 
milk  cows,  or  to  raise  broilers  rather  than 
puUet.s  But  the  over-all  level  of  farm 
pr'Xluc-s  Is  likely  to  stay  high. 

Farmers  who  went  through  the  great  de- 
pression find  thla  hard  to  believe.  They 
keep  Icnnklng  ahead  to  a  possible  crash  It 
1."^  ruhi  that  they  should  be  conservative. 
A  day  may  come— possibly  in  1953— when 
our  war  plants  are  built  and  when  things 
will  Ipvel  off.  But,  unless  we  get  an  Inter- 
natlunal  peace  agreement,  demands  seems 
sirona  for  awhile 

Farmers  have  plenty  of  worries  these  days, 
but  a  price  slizmp  Is  not  one  of  them.  Con- 
trols, labor,  feed  are  the  tou^h  nuts  to 
crark  Not  to  mention  weather.  But  do 
n  .t  lc«e  sleep  over  a  price  drop. 


Doo't  Let  the  Becfers  Scare  Yea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  4.  1951 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  ther«  is 
little  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  there  is 
a  conspiracy  afoot  between  the  big  pack- 


ers, some  of  tbe  feeders,  and  sobm  of  Uie 
cattlemen,  to  scare  tiie  eonsomfeDS  pubtle 
into  demanding;  a  ceasatkn  of  ixrlee  cod* 
troL  As  part  of  that  eonainracir  tber 
rm  try  to  create  beef  shortages  where 
acttially  there  are  none  and  thtr^  1>  no 
rearon  tor  any.  We  have  more  livestock 
today  than  the  eoontry  has  erer  before 
produced.  The  Uvestock  is  being  sold 
at  a  good  profit.  The  feeders  are  dotng 
well  aiKl  the  packers  have  never  done 
belter  All  of  the  propaganda  that  we 
are  being  fed  is  induced  by  the  big  pack- 
ers as  a  part  of  their  own  two-way 
sQueese  game  of  poshing  the  price  o*  the 
cattle  down  and  pushing  the  cost  of  the 
processed  meat  up. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  news  Item  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Miami  Herald  of  June  8. 
which  bears  out  aU  of  the  foregoing: 
pmx  erocKS  Ow  num—Uuxi  Fscp  Wo 
SHOarsaa   or  Banr,   llasT   MBs   Baroar 

(By  O.  J.  Smith) 

With  most  of  the  Katlon  In  an  tiprosr  ottr 

an  impending  beel  shortage.  Mlnmlana  c*n 

lock  forward  to  enjoying  about  their  normal 

rations,  a  aurrey  of  local  meat  supply  aourcea 

Indicates.  ^  ^      . 

Wholesalers  report  full  stocks  on   hand. 

Local  slaughterer*  say  they  are  getting  plenty 

of  cattle.    Miami  branchee  of  the  big  western 

packing  housea  expect  no  Immiedlate  famine. 

The    manager   of   Wilaon    ft   Co.'s   Miami 

branch   said  he  has  yet  to  turn  down  an 

order  from  any  customer  tecausc  of  a  short- 

"Actually,  we  dont  need  a  lot  of  beef." 
he  Btated,  "despite  what  we  read  about  a  big 
demand  for  It." 

A  wholeaaltr  sided  with  thla  sUtement. 
pointing  out  the  demand  for  beef  in  Miami 
normally  la  low  at  thla  time  of  year. 

Almost  all  Miami  meat  men  agreed  that 
U  any  shortage  is  felt  haz.  It  will  be  only 
of  certain  cuta  of  fresh  beef  and  lamb.  Men- 
Uoned  as  the  most  likely  shortages  were 
chuck  roasts  and  round  steaks. 

As  for  any  immediate  effect  In  Miami  from 
the  wlctely  publlclaed  western  cattle  h<ddoat. 
there  appears  to  be  no  dang«.  local  firms 

said. 

Harvey  Krchowaky.  operator  of  the  Peoples 
Meat  Supply.  Inc..  said  he  has  enough  beef 
on  hand  to  supply  three  times  his  normal 
trade,  about  aCOOO  customers,  for  the  next 
3  weeks. 

He  added  that  hia  supirfy  sourcea.  Inde- 
pendent Midwest  packers,  have  assured  him 
that  they  will  continue  to  meet  his  needs. 

"There's  absolutely  no  need  tst  anyone 
to  be  scared  into  hoarding  meat  and  cre- 
ating an  artificial  shortage."  he  declared. 

Reports  from  all  sourcea  Indicated  that 
there  la  an  abundance  of  Florida  beef.  OOce 
cX  Price  StahUiaatlon  agents  who  have  been 
checking  south  Florida  catUe  auctions,  say 
more  cattle  are  going  over  th«  block  than 
ever  before. 

These  were  some  of  the  commenU  from 
local  slaughterers: 

E<xmomy  Packing  Bouse:  "There's  no  meat 
famine.  Our  supply  la  aliout  normal,  and 
there  were  more  catUe  than  usual  at  Mon- 
day's auction." 

Maw  Bauer :  "We  have  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  our  custtaners  and  expect  to  use  our 
full  slaughtolng  quota   this  month. " 

S.  Birllch:  "Our  supply  is  normal.  Well 
be  able  to  take  care  of  all  our  cuatomera." 

Dixie  Farms  Products:  "There's  no  short- 
age ss  far  as  we're  concerned." 

RepreMntatiTea  of  the  big  p«*tog  house* 
had  a  m^Vtf  <ttnrait  efaona  to  tha  -— - 
aoog. 

AriDoar  *  Oo.:  "W*  bav«  plenty  ct 
kinda  of   meats  but  weTe   cleaned   out  of 


liW> 

at  wbat  w»ll  fK  nost  weak.** 

Svtft  *  Ca:  *W«  taam  •nengh  to  w> 
■njond  BOW.  but  tx%  poalbto  vein  b*  «  UtU* 
•hart  neKt  weak.  W*^  liswt  ptau^  of  aona 
cuts." 

WUsoD  *  Ool:  1  tmaglna  wv^l  gs«  aXtoat 
half  as  aaath  nest  wmk  as  we  bail  this  week. 
This  WMk^  aupiity  waa  ahaQt  tli  percent  at 
nannaL" 


icss^'s  Sacniary  Sfaki  lit*  MacAi^ 
Am  Haamfs—Givcs  Oat  Wkat  S^ 
HearJ  n>«ck  KeylKilt 


EXTQ7SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVW  L  O'KOHSU 


IN  TBS  HODSS  OF  RXPBBSKTTATIVn 
Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  CEONSEL  Mr.  Speaker,  here- 
with are  the  m*T*i?taai  of  the  joint  meet- 
im  of  the  House  and  Senate  Un-Ameri- 
can Military  Affairs  Committees.  Fbr 
oifTkms  reasons,  the  press  and  pofaiic 
were  barred  and  no  -otes  were  taken, 
except  by  a  young  lady  acrobat  oar  cor- 
respondent bad  secreted  in  one  of  the 
chandeUers.  Omsidertng  the  fact  that 
she  does  not  take  diCKthand.  and  mak- 
ing due  allowance  f «-  her  unfamiliartty 
with  s(»ne  of  the  personages  inrtdred. 
we  nerertteless  feel  that  the  reconi, 
faulty  though  it  may  be  in  some  re- 
spects, sbouki  be  presoated  to  the  Amo^- 
ican  peo|d»-^J€Ssup's  secreljtfy: 
Qocstloa:  Tam  name,  please? 
General  MarshaU:  I  regret  I  have  not 
the  neceeaary  notes  with  me.  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  tartng  you  the  information  at  some 
future  date.  Or  the  committee  can  get  It 
frtxn  Secretary  Acbeaoo,  slnee  that  ts  more 
tn  his  proTtnce. 

Question:  General  Bradley,  wbo  first  spoke 
to  you  ab<«rt  the  poBslblllty  of  firtng  Gen- 
eral MacArthur? 

John  Gartleld:  I  cant  recall.  These  fel- 
lows would  call  me  up.  knowing  I  wm  a 
liberal,  and  I  would  ^Mt  say.  "All  right. 
Put  ray  name  down.'" 

Question:  Mr.  Ferrer,  you  ccoicede  you  may 
have  been  InvolTed  In  some  Communist 
fronts.  Can  you  tell  us  who  Induced  you 
to  join  them? 

General  Bradley:  I  gave  that  tnformatlon 
to  the  President  in  my  capacity  as  confi- 
dential adTiaer,  and  feel  tt  la  privileged.  1 
cannot  answer  unleaa  so  directed  by  the 
President.    Any  bets? 

Senator  KefauTer:  I  would  remind  the 
Chair  that  any  betting  that  is  done  must 
be  performed  undw  the  auaidces  of  my  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chair:  The  Chair  so  rules. 
Question:  General  Miiral^l.  when  you 
went  to  China  to  aak  CSilang  Kai-«hek  to 
form  a  coalttlon  goremment  with  the  Chl- 
naae  OxBmanlsta.  irtio  gaw  you  tlie  dlree- 
tlTc  for  that  mlaaion? 

G«n«r«l  Vaughan:  I  haw  nothing  to  my, 
becauae  whatevw  I  say  la  misquoted  and 
used  against  me. 

Question:  General  Garfield,  did  General 
MacArthur  erer  disobey  a  military  order 
from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff? 

General  Oolltna:  W«n,  not  exactly.  But 
we  aaked  hhn  to  pot  only  South  Koreans  at 
the  itoncharlan  bordar.  baeatae  otbarmtam 
it  wmttd  ham  kxdted  as  though  w«  wantwl 
to  wia  this  war  lostaad  of  Just  contalalag 
it     Because  if— and  we  might  aa  well  face 


tha  paaslWlMy—w*  alMold  wte  thla  ^ 

statu  llabia  to  tlmm  the  atoo 

neMl  ttooaa  tnigpa  for  Xasrope  for 

throw  at.    So  wa  naturally  eoncniTed  In  tha 

firing  of  MacArtbtir.  ttMOgH  ««  admlrail  ktai 

as  a  rallttary  figure. 

Quaatfoo:  Genaral  Sdisltasg.  you  aay  foa 
left  tha  Ooomtmlak  Party  befor*  I»40.  yat 
yoa  actaekad  tbe  mvastlgBtary  powwra  of  tMa 
ccBomlttae  la  1M7.  stgnad  Ok*  amlena  curtea 
tartef  to  tha  Suprana  Octirt  In  dafmsa  at 
John  Bowant  Lawaon  and  Dalton  Ttumho, 
and  voted  for  Benry  Wallacsa  in  IMS.  Bow 
come? 

President  Trumaa:  Well.  X  was  gotcg  to  Sra 
the  BCfS  (hare  somt  O  words  have  baen  «•> 
Icftad  by  tha  mmtavy  oansor  and  tha  Post 
Offiea)  over  a  year  a^c^-l  aiMiB.  uadcr  a  yaar 
ago— I  mean — anywsy,  rn  PrasMestl 

QoesOon :  Now.  Qansrml  Fctrar,  you  dldat 
know  Benjamin  Davis  was  a  Cboununiat  al- 
though he  ran  c^^ealy  as  one? 

Genera!  Oarflald:  I  never  met  a  Oan- 
Bunlst  tn  my  Ufa.  Too>e  got  to  raneaber 
I  look  at  thaae  thtan^  globally,  and  General 
KaeArthw  waa  looklag  at  thMa  ooly  traa 
the  staatl^nist  oC  Korea. 

Qoestian:  Ocnerml  Vaada&baig.  wHaa  yoo 
wrote  tibe  article  atemt  am  Air  Poree  for  tha 
Saturday  Bvcnlng  Post,  wansnt  you  guUty  at 
the  same  Inaqbotdlnattnn  with  which  Mae- 
Arthur  Is  charged? 

Secretary  Acheaon:  I  i&jffht  potst  out  that 
at  that  ttma  we  were  eertaha  ttet  the  Cblaeaa 
Oominunists  ware  iiiautT  agiii  laii  ref onaara, 
whlie  Bapnaautsttva  Uartm.  to  whom 
eral  MacAithw  wrote,  la  a  I 
of  the  war  party  in  tha  nnitsd  Statsa.  B»- 
aktas.  my  underrtiwWng  Is  that  PreaUent 
Truman  docmt  raad  the  Poat.  Thla  in- 
f  onaatkai  earae  to  us  nt  the  meeting  at  tha 
White  House:  Thoae  praacot  were  Genaral 
Maixhall.  SacFstary  Pae*.  AvarUI  Barrlaaaa. 
end  myaalf.  and  the  PrasidaBt.  We  tfMat 
know  wbo  wis  gstag  to  leak  fln«.  ao  «•  firad 
MacArthur  taomatStotety. 

A  moticm  to  sdjoum  stae  die ' 
and  uph^d  by  a  strtct  party  vote,  arttt 
the  lone  eseepdoo  o*  Seaator  W*t»»  Mobim 
who  temporarOy  ilsagtiit  hla  party  to  vota 
with  the  BapobUcaa  nlnoetty.  Aa  aooa  as 
thla  was  dlseovcrad.  tbe  BapuMlcaaa  haatlly 
switched  ther  votes  In  copclTiakwi.  tha 
chairman  brtedy  tbaakad  tba  awn  who  bad 
testified. 

Tbe  Chatr:  I  want  to  thank  all  d  yoo. 
Ocaerals  IteiataaU.  Bradley.  Ferrar.  CoOlaa. 
Vaughan.  Oarfieid.  Aebsaon.  Sehulbaeg.  aad 
Vandenbeig.  and  OoauBaiMler  la  Chlaf  tra- 
xr-an.  for  tbe  eoopaeattaa  you  have  glvec  thla 
eonuBlttea  by  eonfeaalTig  ao  traaly  and  bon- 
eeUy. 

We  are  aura  tba  pOUle  will  accept  your 
frank  admls^xma  at  faot  value  and  wa  ho^a 
you  wUl  all  have  your  BoUywood  coatracu 
renewed  at  even  bt^ter  aalartea  than  taafora. 
Meeting  adjourmd. 


Bank  Stabisafiaa  aa  dbt  AriEiBsas 

EXTEHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.TRlllBLE 

ov  aawiwasB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <»  RBPfUBBEIITAiivm 

Mr.  "miMBEJE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
beartedly  suppcnrt  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  cdUeague  tbe  gentleman 
frcm  Arkansas  [Mr.  Nomeu.1  to  restore 
$3  000/KM  to  the  civil  functions  ^ipro- 
yriatiaa  tMIl  for  bank  stabOfzatlon  on  tha 
Arkanfios  Rtrer.  I  do  not  crltldaa  the 
full  committee  because  I  am  certain  they 
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i  they  thoi«fat  at  the  tteae  was 
thmt  to  do  In  Tlev  of  the 
Ho««Ter.  I  must 
with  them  completely  on  their 


Next  to  our  children,  the  greatest  gift 
vtikh  Ood  has  glTcn  us  Is  oor  soil. 
We  depend  upoa  it  for  our  security. 
Our  rcapooflibUlty  is  to  leave  It  to  our 
children,  as  their  heritage  from  us.  In 
ttofon  fertility  The  soil  cf  the  Artansas 
Valley  is  rich  and  ftoe.  Its  fertlUty  is 
racewhui  by  that  of  no  other  valley  in 
the  euuntiy.  The  govemmmt  has  ex- 
pended milUoQs  of  doUars  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  in  stabthEing  the  banks  to 
prevent  the  washing  away  of  this  soiL 
Flat  pwcieas  has  teen  made.  To  sud- 
deidy  stop  this  program  is  poor  econ- 
oagy.  We  will  not  only  nntinue  to  kise 
line  aail.  hot  in  doing  so  we  wlB  uzvSer- 

snd  levees  in  the 
Little  Slock.  Ark.,  and 
Tolm,  Okla^  irtiieh  have  already  cost 
the  taxpayers  mfflkns  of  dollars.  When 
If  the  wQck  Is  remned  after  this 
w«  will  have  to  do  all  that 
again  to  even  get  back  to  where 
•  are  today. 

I  hope  this  PfBmtttee  wfD  adopt  the 
offered  by  our  colleague  in 
that  this  work  of  bank  sUbOia- 
whicfa  is  so  Important  and  vital  can 
on  the  ArkanMU. 
As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
by  Helen  Frledel 
entitled  **»»  Untamed  Arkansas 
Promise  of  lU^  Harvest  to  Peo- 
pli  of  the  State"  from  the  Sunday.  June 
It.  tlil.  edition  of  the  Southwest  Ttanes. 
Beeord,  pnhllshfd  at  Fort  Smith.  Ark.: 

TO  PaovLB  or  mm  Stats 


nunbUng 
■  yean.  In  tb* 
cf  fsmtli— >  Jotting  •iamlj  ow 
Into  tlM  iugg«J.  nntaoMd  Arlun- 
w  tea  to  bemr  Um  mucical  lap 
•boot  tlM  boat!  tbftt  alao  ban 
tor  ftttivt  bop*  sad  progrti 
Wmailtnw   tb*   wntng  of 
■  ••  ft  Statft  Is  lost  In  |s^  own 
It  is  spwlti^  to  OS 
party  «a  tb* 
■taxied  last  ««ak  was  mid  to  be  com- 
ef  aapwSi  la  tb*  rtady  ct  watervayi. 
tiM   tr^  bacsn**  tb*   Arkanaaa   ti 
as    tb*    gr— tsit     and*Tetop*d 
ta  tBiaad  rnwsrlra     It  mlgbt  b* 
tbarafor*.  Into  a  goldan  rinr  In 
to  our  afumofnlr  growtii  and  prog- 
It  la  a  bugla  can  to  avaJwn  our  In- 
Tb*  cblldran  ot  Arkansas  may  r«ap 
ot  that  iatcrast  in  Uw  fntor*  of 


tKi*  day  at  tb*  tsploratioa 
brtng  n*  sharply 
to  lb*  kaowiadg*  that  Imt*  1*  still  oppar- 
tamttf  at  our  door.    V  w*  luv*  r*at«d  aa 

all   tb* 

wttb  tb*  rtvar  thim  prods 

inMooafortabl*  quaatlon: 


a  But*. 
UMd  tb* 
'  to  esBM  Imps.  Tbdsy  we  know  w*  tJST* 
a  *ap  m  pepalattaa.  V*  stai  ti**d 
V*  sonld  stilt  kvtng  Ibaai  bti  r  by 
mimim»  ttmr.  if  aot  aetaally  oa  its  irur> 
MSk  tbsa  wttb  SMUBf  tb*  pcoasia*  ct  tta 
laiHa  a  msS^. 

la  Hm  SBVK  tb*  rtvsr  was  a  sasooCb.  tf  l«Bt. 
bad  aol  fK  lasrasd 


to  oontroL  to  lue  to  its  fuUeat  adrantai^p  U}T 
thetr  cxwnfort  and  progress,  or  to  And  'it 
wt^t  lit  poanibtllues  were.  How  murh  :\xr- 
tber  tuivc  KTerRg*  p«opie.  living  avav  fr  -ni 
th«  rlTW  banks  and  yet  all  part  of  the  wh  iie 
picture,  gone  In  thetr  thinking'* 

gTery  child  In  every  irU'.ai^e  knows  why 
roads  must  be  kept  up  from  farm  to  fHrra, 
from  country  to  ttiwn.  and  fr  im  u.vs  r.  ro 
city,  en  to  the  next  5i,-ate  Evm  the  Utt> 
ones  feel  the  ma^ic  st^r  withir.  '.her.i  ii^>  •h»'7 
feel  the  hot  rails  of  the  r-Allr- ad  b-T.f^.i'h 
their  bare  feet  In  summer,  and  henr  M.r  ijh 
tbc  frcwen  niRhts,  shut  snui;'.y  l;:  tr.eir 
houses,  the  whi."«tle  of  the  trains,  but  the 
rtrer  seems  far  distant  It  Is  mvi?ter;'nis  and 
silent,  save  when  nature  gives  her  an  op- 
portunity to  cUmor  wn^thfui'.y  f  r  .•'<■:-.';:.. 
Scmehow  we  want  to  kn:'w  a^-ut  trie  ri.er 
only,  In  her  wild  stasces  or  when  ulu^:  a 
stcnny  battle,  she  has  been  whinp'-d  ^-crrly 
back  attain  to  her  bed  It  io<  Ka  a«  i;  tr.e 
roads  and  the  ralis  belnnsr  to  everyne  b.' 
tbe  river  belongs  only  to  the  few  wh.^  c:.\:r.\ 
her  voluntarily,  or  who  live  within  her  .-euch 
And  now  a  little  group  of  men.  ouT.side  r  ir 
own  gre^n,  befollaged  world,  have  r..  me  to 
■tudj  ou-  river  and  help  plan  how  we  m;iy 
be«':  Ui*  It  for  all  Uy  profit.  The  rUfr  hiui 
brought  them  to  us,  and  we  have  a  mutu.il 
interest,  with  them,  that  is  a  little  like  the 
mutual  interest  which  early  settlers  along 
the  river  banks  found  in  common  with  two 
of  their  natural  enemies  Bears  and  Indians. 
They  all  liked  honey 

The  white  people  resented  and  feared  the 
Indians,  who  made  hunting  trip^  from  their 
own  territory.  They  were  plagued  hv  the 
bears.  But  they  soon  found  that  the  In- 
dians protected  them  from  bears  with  their 
constant  hunting,  and  from  there  i.  was 
only  a  step  to  mutually  searching  for  honey 
White  people  put  the  wild  honey  In  barrels 
to  sell  at  Fayettevllle  and  Fort  Smrh  In- 
diana had  a  knack  of  removing  a  deerskin 
without  cutting  it,  and.  after  curing  ftlUnij 
the  pelt  with  honey — or  bears'  grease — and 
then  It  was  ready  to  carry  off  for  their  own 
use  or  for  sale.  The  Indians  got  their  bears 
that  they  needed,  tbe  white  people  were  re- 
lleTed  of  their  plague  Both  h;^d  honey.  It 
was  one  of  the  Instances  in  which  the  .set- 
tler found  a  way  to  asree  with  h.l.s  red 
brother. 

There  are  no  more  bears  nor  Ind;.in  pr  h- 
lema.  But  we  may  yet  pioneer  with  our 
rl»er,  and  there  is  honey  in  It  for  all  Let 
each  Inland  child  learn  to  listen  for  th?  mes- 
sage of  the  rivers,  and  tomcrrows'  vesrs  will 
be  bright  with  dreams  we  have  made  come 
true. 


TW  Lawyer's  Rrspons2»iIity  to  Society 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtTTH  CAIOLIUTa 

Dl  TKg  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Hi.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  had  the  privi^ge  of  attending  the 
annual  commencement  exercises  of  Na- 
tional University  School  of  Law  where 
liaj.  Gen  Reginald  C.  Harmon,  the 
Juctee  Advocate  General  of  the  United 
8t:ites  Air  Force,  delivered  the  address. 
Fifty-three  young  men  and  women  re- 
eetved  their  degrees.  The  exercises  were 
cxtrenely  interesting  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  candidate  for  degrees  earned 
thetr  credits  by  attending  classes  at 
night     Special  recognition  should   be 


given  to  those  who  have  thus  shown  that 
"where  there  Is  a  will,  there  is  a  way." 
Mr  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  our 
Supreme  Court  is  the  chancelor  and 
Rowland  P  Kirks  Is  the  dean  of  Na- 
tional University  S<:hooI  of  Law  Under 
the  leadership  of  these  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  together  with  other  conscien- 
tiou.s.  capable  teachers,  opportunities 
are  Riven  to  ambitious  young  people  to 
pursue  their  professional  courses  by  at- 
tending evening  classes. 

Attached  hereto  I  include  the  splendid 
address   of    General    Harmon,   entitled 
The    Lawyers    Responsibility    to    So- 
ciety". 

The  Lawte«  s  RESPowsiBiLrrr  to  Socixtt 
I    iirmoDucnoN 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  clais  of  1951.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  fine  graduating  class  and  to  participate 
m  the  commencement  ceremonies  of  this 
great  university  which  has  produced  so  many 
distinguished  graduates  throughout  the 
years  In  f  ict.  for  several  years  now.  when 
I  have  been  asked  what  class  was  mine.  I 
have  felt  quite  aged  when  I  referred  to  the 
year  of  my  graduation  back  In  the  twenties, 
so  now  I  would  like  to  adopt  this  as  my  class 
and  from  this  on  answer  that  question  very 
glibly.   "The  class  of   1951. " 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  feel 
as  smart  this  time  as  I  did  at  the  other 
graduation  exercises  In  which  I  took  part. 
In  fact.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  felt  as 
Iparned  in  the  law  as  I  did  on  that  other 
commencement  day  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Shortly  thereafter  when  I 
tried  my  flrst  lawsuit.  I  was  disillusioned  to 
find  a  Judge  and  a  Jury  whom  I  thought  had 
not  kept  up  with  modern  developments  in 
the  law.  I  filed  a  brief  about  which  my  boss, 
a  celebrated  trial  lawyer  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar.  didn't  seem  too  enthu- 
siastic but  permitted  me  to  file  anyway.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  think  much 
of  the  lawsuit  in  the  first  place  and  tried 
to  discourage  our  client  from  starting  it.  but 
the  client  refused  to  follow  the  advice.  Since 
my  boss  practiced  the  theory  that  the  best 
way  to  teach  a  boy  to  swim  is  to  throw  him 
In  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  and  go  ofT  and 
furget  htm.  he  assigned  me  to  prepare  and  try 
the  ca.se  While  the  Judge  Indicated  that 
he  agreed  with  most  of  the  profound  wisdom 
expressed  In  my  brief,  he  did  not  seem  To 
think  that  much  of  It  applied  to  my  case. 
Another  thing  I  learned  about  that  Judge 
was  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  quality 
of  a  brief  depended  entirely  upon  Its  length. 
At  the  end  of  that  case  not  only  was  I  bit- 
terly disappointed  but  I  had  lost  respect 
for  the  ability  of  the  Judge.  I  thought  the 
whole  system  of  trial  by  Jury  needed  reform 
-ind  at  times  I  felt  like  suing  the  dean  and 
professors  of  my  law  school  for  not  telling 
me  these  things.  1  am  happy  to  report  that 
more  experience  taught  me  to  respect  that 
Judge  as  one  of  the  great  Jurists  of  my  State, 
that  the  Jury  system  is  the  best  system  ever 
invented  by  mankind  thus  fsu-.  and  that  the 
faculty  of  my  law  school  had  done  the  host 
they  could  for  me  under  the  circumstances. 

You  and  I  have  much  to  learn  and  we 
should  never  stop  learning  until  our  fellow 
members  of  the  bar  meet  in  solemn  assem- 
blage on  the  occasion  of  our  deaarture  for 
the  great  beyond.  The  most  enticing  qual- 
ity of  this  profession  U  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  self -improvement  It  piovldea, 

n.  sxnjicT 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  subject 

to  talk  to  you  about  tbja  erenlag.  at  this 

the  starting  point  of  your  legal  career,  than 

that  of  the  lawyar'i  retponsibllitj  to  aodaty. 
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The  degree  of  responsibility  to  society 
of  different  IniUTiduals  or  profeaalona  varlea 
directly  with  the  relative  abilities  of  those 
Individuals  or  professions.  That  principle 
has  never  been  more  aptly  Illustrated  than 
it  was  by  the  good  Master  In  his  parable  of 
the  talents.  Much  more  is  required  of  the 
one  with  five  talents  than  of  the  one  with 
one  talent. 

Applying  this  principle  to  our  own  profes- 
.slon.  I  know  of  no  other  profession  which 
hits  a  greater  responsibility  to  society  than 
does  our  own.  for  the  very  simple  reasons 
that  first,  we  start  with  at  least  average  or 
greater  than  average  native  Intelligence  or 
the  deans  and  professors  would  never  let 
us  graduate  from  law  school;  and  second. 
our  training  and  experience  arc  mostly  In 
the  field  of  human  relations.  Our  profes- 
sion is  the  one  to  which  much  has  been 
given  and  much  is  required. 

Someone   has  said,  and  correctly  so.  that 
the  basic  ta.sk  of  the  lawyer  is  to  find  ways 
by  which  people  can  live  and  work  together 
successfully      The    methods    of    transporta- 
tion and  communication  of  our  day  create 
a  world  community  which  Is  much  smaller 
than      that      of      our      fathers.     Therefore, 
our   task   of   finding   ways   by   which   people 
can    live    together    successfully    becomes    a 
problem    of    world-wide    Importance.      The 
community,  which  was  once  a  local  one.  is 
now  a  world  community.     Our  grandfathers 
were  concerned  primarily  with  the  affairs  of 
their   own   community.      Certain,   they   had 
a  remote  Interest  in  the  State  and  National 
Governments,   but  they  were   not  nearly  so 
close  to  them  as  are  we.  and  they  had  prac- 
tically  no  concern  at   all   with   the   affairs 
of    the   world   community.     It   may   be   un- 
fortunate  that   our   interest    In   the   affairs 
of    our    local    community    perhaps    has   di- 
minished but  certainly  It  la  fortunate  that 
our   Interest  In  world  affairs  has  Increased. 
In  spite  of  the  old  adage  that  "familiarity 
breeds     contempt,"     modem     methods     of 
communication  and  transportation  bring  us 
so  close  to  those  who  reside  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe  that  we  simply  have  to  be  able 
to  know  them  and  get  along  with  them, 
m.  nniposs 
The    responsibility   of   lawyers   to   society 
and  the  requirements  for  legal  services  have 
steadily  Increased  as  our  civilization  has  ad- 
vanced and  the  Government  has  become  in- 
creasingly more  complex,  but  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  make  an  Inventory  of  the  various 
classes  of  that  responsibility.     I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  them  briefly: 

1.  We  have  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
cotirt.  As  has  always  been  the  case,  the 
court,  by  force  of  the  pressure  of  Its  busi- 
ness, most  depend  upon  the  lawyers  for 
much  of  the  legal  research  re<julred  In  the 
decision  of  cases  before  it.  This  is  no  criti- 
cism of  the  court.  It  is  indeed  surprising. 
with  the  dockets  as  crowded  as  tbey  are. 
that  the  cotirta  are  able  to  accomplish  as 
much  as  they  do.  Therefore,  members  of 
our  profession  not  only  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  much  of  cur  statutory  law.  they. 
as  members  of  both  the  bench  and  bar.  are 
the  makers  of  all  of  our  case  Uw.  If  our 
people  are  to  enjoy  the  secxirlty  of  sound 
law.  lawyers  must  discharge  their  respon- 
sibility well.  Otherwise,  confusion  and  dis- 
order '  will  result.  Generally,  a  good  bar 
In  any  community  means  good  law  from  the 
courts  of  that  community. 

a  I  am  sure  you  are  lamUlar  with  the 
place  In  public  life,  in  addition  to  tbe  Ju- 
diciary, taken  by  lawyers  tbrougbout  the 
history  of  this  Nation,  -nie  voices  of  the 
distinguished  members  of  our  profession 
have  been  heard  with  great  effect  \n  the  leg- 
islative halls  of  National,  SUt«.  and  local 
governments.  In  the  esecutive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  tha  PreatdWBcy.  mora 
lawyers  than  memben  ot  any  other  fwofea- 
slon  have  filled  high  poaltioM  since  our  Na- 
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tlon  began.  The  public  aerrloe  of  many  of 
our  profession,  including  the  distinguished 
faculty  of  this  university,  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation Is  well  Icnown  to  everyone.  There  is 
CO  more  fertile  field  for  real  service. 

3.  The  outstanding  record  of  patriotic 
service  rendered  by  the  members  of  oxir 
profession  to  this  country  both  in  peace  and 
war  makes  It  unnecessary  for  me  to  mention 
your  responsibility  in  that  respect.  Many 
of  you  gave  unslintingly  of  your  service  in 
World  War  II.  and  I  am  sure  you  stand  ready 
to  do  it  again.  Since  I  have  been  head  of 
the  legal  department  of  the  Air  Pca-ce.  it  has 
not  been  necessary  for  me  to  call  a  single 
lawyer  into  the  service  Involuntarily  to  meet 
tbe  expanded  needs  due  to  the  international 
situation.  Lavryers"  familiarity  with  the 
needs  of  government  create  a  willingness  to 
serve  unsurpassed  by  that  of  the  members  of 
any  other  profession. 

4.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  enough 
volunteers    to    fill    the    expanded    need    for 
lawyers  m  the  Air  Force  during  the  past  2 
or  3  years  Is  a  tribute  to  tbe  patriotism  of 
the  members  of  our  profession.    In  addition 
to  the  number  required  as  a  result  of  the 
Ina  dased  size  of  the  service  caused  by  tbe 
present    inteniatlorial    situation,    the    new 
changes  In  the  law  with  reference  to  the 
military  Justice  system  have  created  a  great- 
er need  for  lawyers   than  has  ever  existed 
before.    There  have  probably  been  more  and 
greater  changes  in  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem of  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  past  3 
years  than  have  occurred  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  country  before.    On  February  !, 
1948,  title  n  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  be- 
came effective  and  tea  the  flrst  time  provided 
for  enlisted  personnel  on  courts  martial  of 
enlisted  persons  at  the  option  of  the  accused. 
It  further  provided  that  law  members  must 
be  lawyers,  that  lawyers  If  available  should 
be  provided  for  trial  Judge  advocate  and  de- 
fease counsel,  md  last  but  not  least  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  appellate  system  by  es- 
tablishing a  Judicial  council  of  three  briga- 
dier generals.     On  May  31  of  this  year,  a  week 
ago  yesterday,  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  PubUc  Law  506.  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  became  effective  which  made  fur- 
tlicr  and  more  revolutionary  changes  in  our 
military  Justice  system.     It  provides  for  a 
court  of  military  appeals,  consisting  of  three 
civilian  Judges  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  terms  of  15  years,  with  the  exception  of 
two  of  the  flrst  three  who  will  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  5  and    10  years,   respectively. 
These  Judges,  who  shall  receive  salaries  of 
$17,500  each,  shall  be  the  top  court  of  the 
military  Justice  system.    That  court  reviews 
the  records  of  three  types  of  cases:   (a)  All 
cases  extending  to  a  general  or  flag  officer  or 
imposing  the  death  sentence;   (b)  cases  re- 
viewed by  a  board  of  review  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  service  forwards  to 
the  court;    (c)  cases  reviewed  by  a  board  of 
review  in  which,  upon  petition  of  the  ac- 
cused and  on  good  caxise  shown,  the  court  has 
granted  a  review. 

This  Uw  creates  additional  requirements 
for  lawyers  by  making  tt  mandatory  that 
lawyers  act  as  trial  and  defense  counsel  of 
courts  and  be  furnished  to  represent  the 
accused  as  weU  as  the  Government  before 
boards  of  review  and  the  court  of  military 
appeals.  Under  the  new  law  the  Uw  mem- 
ber does  not  sit  as  a  voting  member  of  the 
court  but  sits  apart  from  the  court  and  rules 
upon  points  of  law  and  InstnKrta  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  similar  to  the  manner  In 
which  a  civilian  Judge  rules  upon  points 
of  Uw  and  Instructs  the  Jury.  Therefore, 
from  the  foregoing.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  changes  In  the  past  3  years  have  greatly 
Increased  tbe  need  fcr  Uwyers  In  tlie  mlU- 
tary  servlca  by  making  it  mandatory  that 
lawyers  act  as  tiie  law  member  of  courts, 
prosecuting  attorney,  defense  counsel,  and 


be  made  available  to  represent  both  tbe  Gov- 
ernment and  tbe  accused  t>efors  boards  of 
review  and  the  court  at  military  appaalt. 
Of  course.  I  am  a  little  prejudiced,  but  I 
believe  tills  U  a  fertile  field  for  a  lifetime  of 
patriotic  sjuX  useful  service  to  mankind. 

6.  A  final  class  of  our  responsibility  to 
society,  which  I  should  lilw  to  mention 
briefly,  is  that  service  to  our  respective  com- 
munities and  to  mankind  for  wbldi  we  re- 
ceive no  monetary  consideration.  In  tbat 
regard.  I  shall  refer  to  two  classes  of  werrUx: 

( a )  Community  service  of  a  public  nature, 
such  as  activity  in  tbe  chamb«  of  commerce, 
service  clubs,  and  last  but  not  least  activity 
In  the  church  of  our  faith  and  In  tbe  various 
charitable  orgai^izatlons.  Lawyers  by  virtue 
of  tbeir  training  and  experience  are  looked 
upon  as  leaders  in  these  various  actlvltlea. 
None  of  us  should  ever  shim  that  opportu- 
nity to  serve. 

(b)  Legal  service  to  unfortunate  pec^a 
who  need  legal  aid  and  arc  not  able  finan- 
cUlly  to  pay  for  it.  I  am  tallclng  about 
service  to  tbe  little  man.  Kvery  man  pres- 
ent here  tonight  who  practiced  law  on  tbc 
outside  during  tbe  great  depression,  ai  I 
did.  Is  familiar  with  the  satlaf^ctUm  whldi 
comes  from  fumishlag  professional  assist- 
ance to  tbe  man  In  need  of  It  but  wiio  can- 
not pay  for  It.  The  fees  from  the  corporate 
or  wealthy  client  cannot  give  the  real  satis- 
faction to  ttw  Uwycr  which  comas  from  tlie 
sincere  gratitude  for  service  to  tbc 
unfortunate. 

rr.  onAunas 
Without  dlseuaalng  furtlier  tlM  vartooi 
types  of  responsibility  wlileh  we  have  to 
society,  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
tbe  qualities  needed  by  fch  of  us  to  enable 
us  to  discbarge  that  reqxjnslbUlty.  If  w* 
possess  those  qualltlaa.  I  am  sura  wa  will 
be  able  to  recogntts  our  rssposalbility  and 
discharge  It.  A  football  coach  I  liava  re- 
spected and  admired  for  many  yews  used  to 
spend  much  time  tn  liavlng  his  boyi  rrm 
around  the  track  and  run  ovw  tlie  empty 
sisats  from  the  bottom  to  ttie  tap  at  tiM  very 
high  stadium.  In  fact,  lie  spent  more  time 
having  them  take  ezerdaes  oC  that  kind  tltaa 
he  did  In  telling  them  precisely  what  to  do 
during  the  games.  One  of  tbe  boys  rcmaricad 
once  t^iat  tbe  practice  seemed  unneoeasary 
because  he  bad  yet  to  see  any  player  have 
occasion  to  run  from  ttie  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  stadium  during  a  footbaU  game. 
The  coach  was  btilldlBg  tb*  physical  quali- 
ties needed  by  the  pUycrs  to  discharge  their 
responsibility  in  the  game.  For  the  same 
reason.  It  U  necessary  for  us  to  develop  tlM 
qualities  needed  for  the  diactiarga  at  ova 
responsibility   ss  Uwyers: 

1.  The  first  quality  I  slioald  like  to  men- 
tion Is  intellectual  lionesty.  I  believe  we 
should  alvrays  ask  ourstives  tiie  questkm. 
"What  Is  the  correct  legal  answer  or  solu- 
tion?" Not  "What  answer  or  soluttor  Is 
wanted  or  what  on*  is  most  profltablet" 
Talking  to  suit  the  crowd  and  answering  to 
please  the  asker  are  tavtolte  pastirnes  of 
many.  It  Is  hard  to  find  a  subetitute  for 
truth.  The  incorrect  folutlon  of  expedience 
today  msy  not  be  expedient  tomorrow  but 
It  win  be  Just  as  incorrect  tomorrow.  There 
may  be  Uwyers  tn  tbe  world  who  are  abl* 
to  i^escrlbe  such  solutions  to  legal  problems 
and  stlU  be  consistent  from  day  to  day.  but 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  smart  enough  to  do  It. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  like  to  represent  tl»e 
United  States  Government  is  tlw  fact  tliat 
I  can  write  an  opinion  that  I  believe  to  be 
correct  in  every  respect  without  conaJderlag 
the  result  frcan  tlie  standpoint  of  economics 
or  expedience.  A  correct  opinion  may  coat 
the  Government  a  million  dollars  today,  bat 
save  It  five  million  tomorTow.  Tbe  reverse 
may  be  true  of  an  Incorpect  on*. 

X  Another  quality  which  I  tlilali  *• 
abould  deveksp  to  enable  us  to  discharge  onr 
respunslblllty  U  that  of  industry.    Tb*  '~ 
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aAta.  On  tha  other  hand  tf  you  ar«  not  dil- 
igent, your  harvest  will  be  meager.  Indeed. 
I  InTlte  each  of  you  to  }oto  vlth  me  tn  the 
dedication  of  our  lire*  anew  to  the  discharge 
of  our  reaponalblUtlee  aa  members  of  this 
nobla  profeKelon. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOMA 

Of  THE  BOCSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
best  answers  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  are 
effoctlre  as  a  weapon  against  world  com- 
munism is  found  in  the  reaction  to  these 
broadcasts  by  the  Soviets.  The  follow - 
InK  article  fn»n  the  June  7  issue  of  the 
BaltiBK»-e  (Md.)  Sun  is  further  evidence 
that  the  Soviets  are  more  than  con- 
cerned in  their  efforts  to  combat  Amer- 
ican broadcasts  through  jamming 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Soviets  would  not  give  so  much  effort 
to  )«»«w»*r>p  unless  these  broadcasts  were 
doing  harm  to  the  Communist  plan  for 
work!  coixiuest.    The  article  follows: 

SiBAaaouBC,  Gdlmaitt.  June  6. — American 
Poroea  Network,  the  Voice  of  America  and 
Hadio  Free  Eurc^}e — all  cperatlng  from  ports 
dosa  to  tilt  Iron  Curtain — are  sc  eRcctlve 
that  Stalin  has  ordered  a  100  percent  In- 
cxeaaa  In  the  chain  of  Interference  and  Jam- 
ming itatianx  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Danube. 

Alr«c>dy  eonaklerable  progress  has  been 
mada  by  Soviet  engineers  and.  according  to 
a  report  by  N.  D.  Purtsev.  U.  S.  S.  R.  Minister 
of  Communicatione.  to  the  rclltbi.iro.  "Soviet 
radio  FtaUons  arc  now  the  most  powerful  In 
tha  world." 

Technical  reports  to  allied  communica- 
tlona  exparta  say  that  western  techniques  de- 
i>elopad  to  Jam  and  Jumble  Joctipta  Gucbbcls 
wartlma  propaganda  have  been  studic-d  and 
copiad  by  Soviet  radio  cnclaecrs  under  direct 
orders  from  Stalin. 

BTvnoPMEirr  et^Hro 

During  the  5  years  of  the  StaMn  postwar 
plan,  radio  development  was  pushed  until 
Ifoacow  radio  broadcasta  are  now  claimed  to 
reach  everywhere. 

While  the  rival  political  parties  In  the 
French  electoral  campaign  are  allowed  only 
10  minutes  each  on  the  nationalized  radio 
networks,  Cbmmunlst  candidates  are  aided 
bj  nightly  broadcasu  In  French  from  Buda- 
paat.  lloacow,  Warsaw,  and  Prague. 

John  J.  HcCloy.  United  States  high  com- 
mlaalonar.  stated  In  hla  last  report  on  o«r- 
Biaay:  "Coaununlat  propagiinda  amounts  to 
a  utlUaation  o'  resources  and  a  direction  of 
affort  oa  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita 
■atanitaa  which,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is 
~  la  to  active  military  aggression  " 
k<U0d  by  the  Soviet  radio  are  In- 
rrtaalngly  dlflcult  to  cotmteract  as  the  60- 
vtota  axpand  their  chain  of  high-powered 
atattoaa  that  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  ibooC  static  Interference  Into  allied  broad- 
raartng  wava  laogths. 

Faw  AaasTlcana  rsallm  what  this  Jamming 
aaaaas  to  iDraiia.  There  bas  been  nothing 
la  tbjt  Paitod  BUtaa  to  compars  with  the 
tattofvaoes  over  bcra — and  It  has  gone  on 
tatavadttoBtly  steea  1«M.  Tha  Unltwl  statca 
baa  no  sUtlon  eapahla  of  reaching  the  aver- 


arf  European  listener  without  a  relay  boost. 
Broadcasu  from  western  Germany  hnve  been 

n^ofit  eilective  hitherto  In  promoting  tha 
V,  mtern  democratic  standpoint. 

It  is  dltBcult  to  hear  a  full-length  program 
from  other  western  stations  unless  you  are 
r  .<;e  enci'gb  to  je  able  to  ttuie  out  the  In- 
terference 

The  Voir*  of  Moscow — which  we  have 
ir  vi"  no  effort  to  Jam — regularly  broadcasta 
E  t:!l"-h-lan|?uage  news  and  comments  con- 
y.^tently  nudible  all  over  Europe.  There  are 
r  und-the-clock  broadcasts  from  Moscow 
a:,  a  satellite  capitals  in  every  civilized 
t  ng;ie  These  broadcasters  speak  Oxford  or 
A.-nerlcan  B^igllsh  as  occasion  demands.  And 
il\e  prfv^.ijns  are  highly  Imitative. 


RAeat  Shortaf  es 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  19 SI 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr'.      Speaker. 

i:ader  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

Recobd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 

from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  9.  1951: 

Meat  Sbobtages 

The  millions  of  housewives  who  have  felt 
the  pinch  of  meat  ahortages  and  the  impact 
nf  rl-slng  prices  are  entitled  to  a  bearing  on 
t!-;e  questions  of  continuation  of  price  con- 
tr olr.  after  June  30. 

Thus  far  the  tightly  organized  livestock 
Industry,  representing  meat  on  the  hoof,  has 
been  heard  at  length,  even  to  having  a  dele- 
ft -.lien  cf  cattle-raisers  present  their  views  to 
President  Truman  in  the  White  Hoxise.  The 
fiirm  bloc  in  Congress  has  been  maneuver- 
l:.-4  in  a  n^anner  that  presages  a  power  play 
t  »  cumf>cl  the  OfiSce  of  Price  Etabill7aticn  to 
'»ce  Its  hands  off  the  livestock  growers  and 
U<t  prices  soar  full  speed  to  higher  levels. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  withholding 
livestock  from  the  slaughterers,  the  livestock 
men  have  created  an  inflationary  meat  chort- 
asre  to  Implement  their  demands  for  higher 
prices  for  their  live  product.  It  doesnt  seem 
to  matter  a  great  deal  that  thousands  of 
employees  of  the  packing  Intiistry  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  or  that  millions 
of  consumers  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  short- 
aees  and  prices.  The  livestock  raisers  have 
been  doing  all  rii;ht. 

There  are  Inunense  tracts  of  Oovernment 
^razins;  land  leased  or  rented  at  favorable 
terms  to  the  meat  producers.  There  are 
grain  parity  prices  to  protect  them  from  soar- 
ing feed  costs.  In  fact,  the  livestock  raisers. 
h.Hve  been  very  well  taken  care  of  by  their 
Government. 

When  it  appears  that  the  consumer  is 
finally  going  to  get  a  break,  the  cattlemen 
send  a  delegation  of  rich  cattlemen  to  Wash- 
inftcn  to  l}ack  up  a  powerful  and  weU- 
heeled  lobby.  Washington  hotel  lobbies 
have  locked  for  weeks  like  some  sort  of 
round-up.  with  cattlemen  buttonholing  Con- 
gressmen all  over  tha  place  and  10-gallon 
hats  t)obblng  among  the  street  crowds  of  the 
Capital. 

This  isn't  a  case  of  packers,  meat  whole- 
salers, or  meat  retailers  being  at  fault.  They 
are  caught  Just  as  effactlrely  in  the  aquaezs 
as  the  consun»r,  for  they  cannot  operate 
with  or  without  pries  controls  unlacs  live* 
stock  u  shipped  to  tha  packing  hotacc  Ihs 
attitude  of  the  Uvaatook  ralaers  ae«na  to  ba 
that  they  do  not  mind  U  tha  packers,  wbote- 
aaJert.  and  retallars  ara  ecntroUcd.  but  tbay 
want  a  bands-off  policy  on  meat  on  the  hoof. 


The  dire  warnings  sounded  by  the  cattle- 
men that  price  controls  on  livestock  will 
resurrect  the  black  markets  sound  more  like 
a  confession  than  a  warning.  One  must  In- 
quire wbo  sold  livestock  to  the  black  mar- 
keteers during  World  War  II.  for.  without  a 
steady  supply  of  livestock  the  black  mar- 
keteers would  have  been  unable  to  operate. 

E^■eryone  concerned  in  this  meat -shortage 
threat  seems  to  be  represented  by  a  lobby  in 
Washington  except  those  who  are  going  to 
be  hurt  most — the  consumers.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  public  interest  has 
been  so  seriously  vitiated  that  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  can  be  utterly  disregarded. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the 
American  consumer  built  the  enormous 
ranches,  the  feed  lots,  the  refrigerated  dis- 
tribution, and  by  large  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  meat  and  meat  products  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  livestock  growers  to 
maintain  immense  herds  on  publlc-grazir.g 
lands. 

The  voice  of  the  consumer  must  and  shall 
be  heard — if  not  through  the  lips  of  Michael 
DlSalle.  then  by  a  consumers'  lobby  to  apply 
the  pressure  where  the  Congress  is  most 
sen.'itive. 


Tkc  Foreifi  Gire-Away  Profraa 


Telegram  From  Bocae  (Iowa)  damber 
of  G>inraerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram: 

BooNX,  Iowa.  June  10,  1591. 
Representative  Jamxs  Dolltvib, 
House   Office  Buildtng, 

Washtngton,  D.  C: 
Knowing  it  is  your  sincere  desire  to  repre- 
sent and  legislate  the  thinking  of  Iowa  peo- 
ple, we  humbly  submit  our  thoughts  regard- 
ing (S.  1397  and  H.  R.  3171)  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act   of   1950. 

1.  The  rights  and  privileges  granted  the 
expcutlve  branch  of  our  Government  are  too 
dictatorial   In   power. 

2.  The  inequalities,  unnecessary  reitric- 
tions.  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  confusion 
are  automatic  dispensers  of  wasted  man- 
hours. 

3.  The  policing  costs  of  such  legislation 
creates   inflation. 

4.  With  respect  to  beef  prices — It  unjustly 
penalizes  the  producer  for  a  condition  not 
created  by  him  and  in  addition  penalizes  the 
consumer  with  Increased  cost. 

5  Makes  possible  the  destruction  of  busi- 
nesses and  free  enterprise. 

in  summary  we  twlieve  the  Defense  Pro- 
duccion  Act  of  1950  will  not  successfully  com- 
bat the  assumed  dangers  confronting  us  It 
is  our  collective  thinking  that  a  policy  of  the 
following  is  in  order: 

1.  Fitmlnate  unnecessary  Government 
spending. 

2.  Strengthen  domestic  economy  by  adopt- 
ing sound  monetary  policies  which  reduce 
Federal   expenditures, 

3.  Stimulate  maximum  production,  free 
enterprise,  personal  savings,  and  free  wage 
negotiating.  Last,  but  not  least,  unharness 
the  shackled,  confused  cltiaenry  so  that  once 
more  they  can  produce,  save,  and  live  Ilka 
free  Americans. 

BOONX  CSAMBBt  OP  COMMXBCB. 

N.  A.  Eass,  President. 

Thx  Books  Couhtt  Fasii  BussaO, 

C.  A    SCHXMiEa,  President. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NCBSASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Give-away 
Grows,"  by  Henry  Hazlitt.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  11  issue  of  Newsweek 
magazine.  I  should  like  to  read  just  one 
brief  passage  from  the   article: 

The  administration's  foreign  give-away 
program  has  grown  by  feeding  on  Itself.  The 
State  Department  wants  to  meet  ne  v  foreign 
problems  chiefly  by  handing  out  money  btr- 
cause  it  has  met  past  foreign  problems  chiefly 
by  handing  out  money.  It  keeps  changing 
the  reasons  for  handouts  but  never  the  prac- 
tice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BtTsiKESs  Tides — Pordgn  Grvi-AwAT  Glows 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  administration's  foreign  give-away 
program  has  grown  by  feeding  on  Itself.  The 
State  Department  wants  to  meet  new  foreign 
problems  chiefly  by  handing  out  money  be- 
cause it  has  met  past  foreign  problems  chiefly 
by  handing  out  money.  It  keeps  changing 
the  reasons  for  hand-outs,  but  never  the 
practice. 

It  now  wants  to  spend  M.5Cu,000,000  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  foreign  alt,.  Of  this  sum, 
»6,250,000.000  would  be  for  "miUtary"  and 
$2,250,000,000  lor  "economic'  assistance. 
Just  why  we  must  give  away  additional  bU- 
lions  for  'economic"  aid  Is  not  clear.  Even 
Mr.  Truman  admits:  "The  original  goals  of 
the  Marshall  plan  have  l>een  largely 
achieved."  Why.  then,  start  setting  up  new 
goals?  Italy's  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion is  running  about  30  percent  above  the 
prewar  figure;  the  United  Kingdom's.  50 
percent  above;  Frances.  40  percent  above. 
Even  if  we  grant  the  debatable  proposition 
that  it  was  the  American  taxpayer's  duty  to 
restore  Europe's  production  to  the  prewar 
level,  on  what  theory  is  it  his  duty  to  con- 
tinue pouring  in  gift  money  now  that  Euro- 
pean Industrial  production  Lb  well  alxjve  the 
prewar  level? 

Similar  questions  may  be  raised  about 
"military"  aid.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
however  desirable,  or  even  essential,  was  in 
Itself  an  unprecedented  and  tremendous 
commitment.  It  is  far  from  clear  why  we 
must  take  on  the  additional  task  of  paying 
for  part  of  the  armament  of  practically  all 
our  allies.  This  is  an  economic,  not  a  mili- 
tary, decision.  It  is  for  the  mlUtary  experts 
to  say  that  a  given  Western  European  coun- 
try needs  so  many  tanits  or  planes.  But  It 
does  not  foUow  that  we  should  turn  all  of 
them  over  as  gifts.  If  a  covmtry  buys  them. 
It  sends  us  other  goods.  miliUry  or  civilian. 
In  exchange — and  so  gives  reality  to  the 
"mutual"  part  of  "mutual  aid." 

To  give  arms  to  Europe  is  to  assume  that 
Europe  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  these  arms 
out  of  Its  own  resources.  This,  to  repeat.  Is 
a  purely  economic,  not  a  mlUtary,  assump- 
tion; and  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it 
is  Justified.  Western  Europe  in  1951  Is  plan- 
ning to  spend  only  about  8  percent  cf  its 
gross  national  product  for  armament,  com- 
pared with  an  American  expenditure  of  about 
15  pen»nt.  There  Is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  sums  w«  are  giving  to  Kurope  for  arma- 


ment are  not  purely  arbitrary  In  amount — 
or  even  that  they  are  necessary  at  all.         ^.^-~ 

The  division,  moreovar.  between  mlUtaW 
aid  and  economic  aid  is  also  In  practice^ 
purely  artificial.  To  give  Burf^jiean  govem- 
ments  S  1.650.000.000  In  economic  aid  Is  to 
relieve  them  of  that  burden.  They  can  then 
spend  that  much  more  money  on  Increased 
arm^oients  without  adding  to  the  total  they 
wotild  otherwise  have  had  to  lay  out.  If.  on 
the  other  band,  we  give  tham  $6,240,000,000 
for  military  aid.  then,  unless  their  total  re- 
armament budget  Is  at  least  $5^40.000.000 
more  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  we 
have  limply  released  all  or  part  of  their  own 
funds  fo-  other  kinds  of  expenditures.  Tha 
only  way  we  can  be  sure  of  protecting  our 
gift  funds  against  such  a  diversion  Is  to  dic- 
tate every  item  in  the  European  bxidget, 
which  no  one  would  seriously  recommend. 

What  our  foreign  aid  doea.  In  effect  (wheth- 
er it  is  labeled  "mlUtary"  or  "economic") 
is  to  put  heavier  burdens  on  American  tax- 
payers In  order  to  relieve  European  taxpayers. 
And  as  every  American  Is  not  richer  than 
every  European,  foreign  aid  puts  heavlo'  bur- 
dens on  many  poorer  United  States  t&zpay- 
e<^  BO  that  lighter  burdens  may  be  put  on 
richer  European  taxpayers. 

The  politics  of  our  f  ensign- aid  program  ara 
as  mystifying  as  the  economics.  Mr.  Tru- 
man begins  by  telling  us  that  the  piupose 
of  our  hand-outs  Is  to  help  the  free  nations. 
Now  we  find  that  thne  Include  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  In  Ti^oalavla  and  the 
Fascist  dicta  torsblp  in  the  Argentine.  Moat 
fantastic  of  all,  Ifr.  Truman  proposea  to  re- 
ward the  Persians  for  seising  vital  oil  from 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  by  giving  Iran 
still  more  money.  If  the  present  situation  in 
Iran  is  not  enough  to  puncttire  the  irides- 
cent bubble  of  the  point  4  dream.  Is  anything 
at  all  capable  of  waking  the  Whlta  House  to 
reiUlties? 


Amerkaa  Cml  LSbcfties  Umoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NTW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  Ernest  Angell. 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors,  to 
deal  with  reflections  he  feels  to  have 
been  made  on  the  American  Civil  liber- 
ties Union  in  a  column  from  the  Boston 
Herald  by  W.  E.  MulUns— Appendix. 
Congressional  Ricoto,  February  12, 
1951,  pages  A713  and  A714: 

AmUCAlf  CIVIL  LoBR-xxs  Umiom, 

Sew  York,  N.  Y..  Mof  IS.  19S1. 
Bon.  Jacob  K.  Javiis, 

House  Office  BuUding. 

WasKinfton,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Concbtssmam  Jattib:  In  the  Com- 
okEasuxMAi.  Rkx»d  for  February  13,  page 
A714.  there  appears  under  an  extension  of 
remarks  a  quotation  from  a  columnist,  W.  B. 
Mulllns  of  the  Boston  Her.  Id.  charging  In 
effect  that  Government  officials  were  irre- 
sponsible In  Inviting  to  Jspan  and  Onmany 
as  s  consultant  on  civU  liberties  the  former 
director  of  the  American  Civil  Ubertics 
Union,  now  Ite  national  chairman.  Bogar  N. 
Baldwin. 

The  alleged  IrresponriblUty  Is  baaed  on 
what  thiB  odtimnlst  ooncelves  to  be  Mr.  Bald- 
win's pro-Communist  and  pro-Soviet  sympa- 
thlea  and  ccmnectlons.  To  demonstrata  tbem 
he  quotes  from  tba  oplntons  and  aasoeiatloBC 
dating  back  to  the  earty  1990's.    Tha  falsity 
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■iKiald  b*  rrteMnt  to  mity- 

tb*  tflffetMt  tm«M«  to  dMck 

rard.     Blsoe  th*  Rul- 

of  IIM  b«  htt>  not  anly  bad  no 

vtth   naltad   front   ■craclaa   in 

fnk  part  bat  baa  p«b- 

ft  eoaalMsfit  raoord  of  out- 

to   imiiiiiiiilHii  aod  to  tte 

SOTtft  potto*  MtKta. 

vty  •ftcr  tte  Ilaal>8ovl«t  pact  n- 
Ite  OooBiinmlat*  m  tta«  afrau  of 
paUcf.  BOft  an  the  champftona  of  tba 
tbiry  paofeaad.  Mr.  B*Itf«tn 
rMlgnad  poWlety  from  ttaa  La«^«  for  Pcaoa 
and  Damocfcy.  •  united  front  of  liberala. 
OoounoalBta  and  otbara— tba  only  a«ieb 
arsamaattOB  to  wblcb  be  beloncad.  Ba  pre- 
aldad  at  tba  finC  Mev  Tort  imiertTig  In  Octo- 
ber IMa  to  pi o teat  tba  tnraaton  at  Finland 
by  TTi— la  Ba  promptad  tbe  aetloa  taken 
by  tba  AaMrtaan  CItU  Llbarttaa  Unton  early 
m  IttO  tba  Brat  among  Anerlean  liberal 
arfsntvwtJona— to  eidwle  aQ  participation 
by  rk— «niihrta  and  all  otber  anttdeaioerats 
from  Ita  govamtng  bodtea  and  ataff. 

In  aumatooB  publication*.  Town  Ban  of 
fbe  Air  prtsframa.  debatca  and  apeeebea.  Mr. 
Baldwin  from  1940  on  expt  teaed  bia  oppo- 
altlon  to  eoopermtloD  witb  Conmoniats.  hia 
dteaiuatauBMBt  about  any  profl^rewtve  t«n- 
dendaa  In  tbe  SorWt  poUoe-atate.  and  bla 
raalstanea  to  Oommiralat  tnlUtratkn  In  botb 
brtaraatkmal  and  Amerimn  ocyaniiiattong. 
Ba  waa  among  tbe  ortglnatora  of  tba  antl- 
Oommnalat  Amertcaoa  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. In  IMa,  and  of  tbe  Intomatlofial  Rea- 
eua  Oomatttae.  formfad  to  aid  refugeca  from 
totaUtatian  dleCatorablp.  notably  Oomnra- 
un  oovBinaa. 

Mr.  Baldwln*a  record  aa  an  uppuaent  of 
Bnrantam  atnoe  1940  and  as  a 
of  democratic  llbertiea  waa  rec- 
o«BlBed  In  an  aantrd  in  I9fe  from  tbe  antl- 
Conununlat  American  Veterans  Committee, 
and  an  InTltatkm  to  aarva  aa  a  delegate 
to  tba  19S0  Berlin  Congraas  for  Cultural 
Freedom,  formed  to  combat  SoTlat  and  Com- 
monlat  p^naaton  at  btarature  and  tba  arta. 

Clear-cot  recognltioA  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 
anti-Caamattlat  reiacrd  waa  given  recently 
by  CartUlt  ■.  Bomelatne.  Deputy  Dnder  Sec- 
retary ot  tbe  Department  of  State,  who 
beada  «p  tba  Departmanfa  Seeort^  Dlvl- 
aton.  lb  laallintaiy  before  Uie  Bnboonunit- 
tee  of  tbe  Wanm  Cnmmlttaa  on  Approprla- 
r.  AprU  a.  IMI,  Mr.  Bumel- 


Baidwtn.  aoeording  to 
wa  bave  before  va.  baa  ob- 
fram  tba  period  19S9  on. 
•tatesaanta  to  tbct  effect, 
aitd  agaUiat  Sonet  Bua- 
took  a  «%ry  eCrong  poaltlm  in  tbla 
pMtoflSm. 
ttiat  be  took 
that,  avly  in  IMO  or  1941.  Z 
I  la  ralatlaa  to  tbe  oOeata  of  tba 
CiTfl  Ubarttea  Union.  Be  lad  a 
figbt  to  forMd  Oommunlat*  to  hcM  oOoe 
to  the  Ai—fflwii  cmi  Ubartim  Vukm. 

'^•r.  ■uoaui.  Waa  tbat  at  tbe  time  an 

out-aad-out   Communiat   naaad  Btaabetb 

Ourley  Ftynn  triad  to  tafea  (f<rar  tbe  union? 

"Mr.  lliiMWiw.  Tea.    Aa  a  raault  of  tbla 

by  and  ondar  tba  g«id- 

••  I  ■■falami  it,  of  Mr. 

la  now.  X 
at  the 


It  la  aa  hUkwrnt 

.  m»  Mnr  Tack 

tor  Mby  9.  1940.  prlatad  a  Hitiimt 


between  tbe  Communlat  Party's  claaa  concept 

of  civil  liberties  and  the  union's.  It  was 
tndlcat«d  by  the  Btat«m<?iit  th\t  the  action 
of  tbe  board  in  recommeodlng  to  the  na- 
tional committee  Mrs.  F.vnn  s  re:ncival  did 
not  In  any  way  affect  the  uniou's  defen  =  e  of 
civil  rights  of  Communists,  as  of  all  .  r:.  r^ 

Ab  a  result  of  this  action,  the  Daily  \V  rr;i'r 
of  Septitmber  23.  1340,  In  aa  axtic.e  by 
KHaabeth  Ourley  Flynn.  had  this  to  ssy  of 
Roger  Baldwin; 

"  "Roger  Baldwin's  latest  l.s  to  suggest  that 
Communists  should  not  be  eTnpIo\ed  in  de- 
fense Industry.  What  a  friend  we  ha\e  In 
Bogcr.  He  agrees  arith  ever>-thlng  our  worst 
enemies  aay  against  us  and  pretends  that  by 
so  doing  to  be  defending  ua.  The  »a.:cr- 
front  workera  In  San  PranciACo  say  '  wtr'serj 
of  the  world  unite,  you  have  notyung  t(  1  .se 
by  your  liberals."  I  surely  a^ree,  th»*v  fRc 
both  ways,  walk  In  all  directions,  (vti'usp 
all  ISFuea  by  ihe'.r  own  confusion,  a-.d  are 
ao  polite  while  they  f^ve  us  a  body  blow  '  " 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing's  Mr. 
Bumelsine  litrodviced.  on  pa.^e  1122,  two  let- 
ters from  Gen.  Lucius  D  Clay  concerning 
Mr.  Baldwin's  activities  on  behalf  of  t;ie 
occupation  in  Germany.  The  two  letters 
follow; 

"DkjlM  Mk.  Baldwin  I  wUh  to  thai.lv  you 
for  yotir  memorandum  and  re^'ommen'lTttor.s 
which  you  have  submitted  rpijardin?  thp  fu- 
ture of  a  civil  liberties  pr  ;3;-i!.'~:i  in  Germany. 
I  wiab  to  assure  you  thai  ycur  recommenda- 
tions will  be  careiully  studied  and  c  in.siJvred 
by  this  headquarters 

"At  the  same  time.  I  wl^h  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  pppr»oiaMon  for 
your  visit  in  Germany  and  tbe  personal  sac- 
rifices which  I  know  ynu  have  made  to  make 
this  trip  and  to  provide  ycur  services  to 
military  grrvernment.  I  am  convinced  that 
one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  military 
government's  general  denijcntira'lon  pro- 
gram can  be  forwarded  in  Germany  U  by  the 
exchange  visits  of  leading  American  per- 
aonalitlee  to  Germany  and  the  reopening  of 
contacta  with  interested  German  groups. 
and  adTlee  to  them  in  reconstituting  private 
organisations  such  aa  tike  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

"^  bope  that  you  will  allow  ua  to  keep  you 
adTtaed  aa  to  the  progress  of  the  program 
whieb  you  so  ably  assisted  In  launching  In 
our  aone,  and  which  we  will  give  every  ad- 
vice and  aaslstaoce  within  our  power. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Locros  D.  CuiT, 
'General.  United  States  Armu. 

"Military  Governor." 


"Dkaa  Uxkistlm  Holmts"  It  is  with  regret 
tbat  I  learn  that  Roger  Baldwin  Is  reilrtng 
aa  executive  director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

"At  my  request  he  vtslteJ  Germany  to  In- 
veatlfate  our  progreaa  in  this  field  and  to 
five  us  bis  recommendations  as  to  further 
•tape  we  might  take.  Hia  objectivity,  sln- 
oertty  of  purpoae,  and  ability  to  separate  the 
wbeat  from  the  chaff  made  his  visit  of  ex- 
eeptional  value  to  both  military  govern- 
ment aod  to  tbe  Germans.  I  am  sure  that 
within  a  abort  time  we  did  much  to  instill 
tala  taltb  and  beliefs  in  German  minds 

"WbUe  doing  so.  be  helped  all  of  ua  who 
bad  aaaodstloo  with  blm  Just  as  through 
tba  yaara  be  baa  helped  our  country  to  a 
better  underatandlng  of  tolerance  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  We  shall  miss  hia  construe - 
ttva  Influence. 

"BLaeerely  yours, 

"Ltjcroa  D.  Cust  " 

Vbat  ta  of  even  greater  interest   Is  tba 
ot  Mr.  Bumf  lain*  and  Repreaenta- 
J.  BooMST  eoneamlng  tbe  remarka 
MaeArtbw  rafaxdlng  Mr. 
of  tba  teatUDony 

r.  I  nifht  My  that  wa 
did  not  have  tbe  piece  of  InformaUon  that 


I  am  about  to  refer  to  at  tbe  time  tbe 
evaluation  waa  made  on  Mr.  Baldwin. 

"Mr    Roowrr.  What  ta  tbat  information? 

"VIr.  HuicxuBiNS.  Tbla  is  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral MacArthm-  in  bla  own  handwriting,  re- 
lating  to  the  work  tbat  Roger  Baldwin  did  In 
Japan 

"Mr  Roowrr  Is  that  a  photostatic  copy  of 
the  letter  that  you  have  in  yotnr  hand? 

'.Vfr  HuMCLSnnc.  This  is  a  pbotoetatlc  copy 
of  thfit  letter.  I  would  like  to  have  it  in- 
.=serfed  In  the  record.  I  would  like  to  read  it. 
If  !   may      It   is  short. 

"Mr  RooMKY  Suppose  that  you  read  it  into 
the  reord.  and  wo  shall  pass  the  photostatic 
crpy  to  the  committee  members. 

"Mr  Httmeubine.  This  is  under  the  head- 
i:.^  fJenersl  Headquarters,  Supreme  Com- 
mand(-r  far  the  Allied  Powers,  CSce  of  the 
.Si;p;!'me   Commander." 

In  General  MacArthur's  handwriting  Is 
th'-  follow! ri?  statement; 

ii  Ji^ci  Baldwm's  crusade  for  civil  llb- 
•?ji.e«  has  had  a  profound  and  beneflcl^il 
tniluciice  upon  the  course  of  Am3rican  pr^g- 
re.-H  With  countless  individuals  finding  prc- 
ii'rwiui  Ir.  the  n  )b;llty  of  the  cause  he  has 
long  eapcured.  he  stand.s  cut  as  one  of  the 
architects  l.!  our  chertaberi  American  vay  cf 
life.' 

This  Is  -digued  Douglas  MacArthur,  Tokyo, 
lu-     rnbi..r  30,  1919." 

^  v-rcii  t  to  Mr,  Humelslne.  there  Is  a 
g:*  ,:  :;v;:'.:.- .:y  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Baldwin, 
durlr?  his  service  In  Germany,  Jajjan,  and 
Korea,  was  found  to  have  prrformed  nothir.g 
el"c  but  pr  xlcmccratlc  activities.  On  p;-.s 
112.i  and  1128  of  tbe  bearing  record  tne  loi- 
lo-vln;,'  statement  Is  made  by  Mr.  HumeUine; 
.\l.y()  our  evaluator  had  knowledge  t!ia: 
.i.<;  the  result  of  the  work  tbat  Roger  Baid- 
v,in  had  performed  whiie  serving  In  Japan, 
K  "^ea.  and  Germany  under  the  occu:;ctiou, 
tnat  tbe  reports  coming  in  in  regard  to  this 
were  uniformly  favorable  and  that  there  was 
n  I  evidence  that  he  had  participated  In  any 
p.    -Communist  type  of  activity 

■'I  think  that  the  evaluator,  while  he  did 
:•.  :  l;av^  the  speciflc  letters  referred  to.  did 
k;;  -.V  that  generally  apeedLing  bis  work  was 
1. ii,;.Iy  regarded  by  tbe  authorities  In  charge 
of  the  occupation. 

"The  Department  cbeclted  and  did  have 
Eorae  of  this  material  available  in  the  files 
and  some  of  it  the  Department  Bec\.ired 
after  this  matter  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr  Ct-xvenssa.  to  see  how  Mr  Eald- 
wir.  h.'»d  handled  his  work  In  Jupen,  Korea, 
a;id  Germany,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to 
iridicate  any  pro-Commtmiat  activity:  there 
is  evidence  that  he  stuck  to  the  work  of 
represent Ing  the  civil  liberties  program  of 
those  particular  countries,  and  In  all  the 
mermranda  and  so  forth  that  he  wrote  to 
tlie  uuthcrltles  In  the  governments  of  the 
respective  cotmtrloa  there  is  no  indication 
wh.itsoever   of  any  Communist   activity. 

I  could  ftimish  additional  material  for 
the  record,  but  on  the  basis  of  this  type  of 
Information  our  evaluator  could  not  see 
where  he  cuuld  object  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  going 
over  at  tbe  invitation  of  tbe  German  Gov- 
ernment to  aaaiat  tbem  In  a  clvD-llberties 
program." 

It  is  evident  that  our  military  authorities 
were  well  aware  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  loyalty  to 
deniitcratlc  principles  when  they  Invited  him 
to  fterve  aa  a  coostiitant  In  Japan  and  Sorea  in 
1IM7  and  again  In  Germany  In  1948.  The 
State  Department  alao  In  1950  aided  him  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  German  agenclea 
to  continue  bis  work,  by  p>*ring  occupation 
XacUltlea  at  hia  dlapoaal. 

Altbougb  oOclally  Invited.  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  not  awved  in  any  oOolal  pualtion.  pre- 
ferring to  render  an  Independent  service  aa 
a  prlvaU  cttlaac  ooiqiaraUnf  with  private 
civil  llbertiea  agamlai  of  the  Japaneae.  Kx>- 
reana,  and  aena&aa.  Tba  aov«niment  has 
only  extended  to  blm  tha  facUltlea  necesaarj 
to  perform  a  dealrable  service  In  strength- 
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enlng  democracy  against  both  reaction  and 
communLsm. 

On  each  of  these  missions  Mr.  Baldwin 
represented  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  offlclally,  and  had  the  unqualified 
backing  of  the  organization.  Attacks  on 
hiin  based  on  opinions  or  associations  of  so 
maiiy  years  ago.  long  since  repudiated  by  his 
wl.ole  record  of  activity,  are  a  disservice  to 
or  an  unwarranted  reflection  on  the  Union, 
to  our  democracy,  to  what  our  Occupations 
seek  to  accomplish,  and  to  the  military  and 
civilian  authorities  who  Invited  him. 

Very  truly  yours. 

EriNXST  Angell, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 


If  TmmaD  Rans  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MlCTnG.*K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Savannah  Morning  News, 
of  Savannah,  Ga..  June  8,  1951: 
Ir   TatTMAN   Runs   A-Catn 

Several  weeks  ago  there  was  serious  talk 
in  Washington  that  Harry  Truman  would  not 
run  for  the  Presidency  again  In  1962.  Con- 
fldentiai  agencies  who  keep  business  and  pro- 
fessional meu  informed  as  to  what  to  expect 
In  regard  to  the  Missourian's  intentions  have 
said  that  he  definitely  will  not  choose  to  run. 

During  the  past  week,  however,  there  have 
been  indications  that  Mr.  Truman  is  chang- 
ing his  mind.  National  Democratic  Chair- 
man Boyle,  for  example,  has  given  a  strong 
indication  that  the  President  will  run.  and 
the  President  himself  has  argued  that  if  he 
decides  to  do  so  it  will  t>e  for  a  second  and 
not  a  third  term.  He  has  insisted  that  his 
first  term  was  when  he  was  elected  in  1948, 
that  he  became  President  for  the  first  time 
by  an  act  of  God.  namely,  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  died. 

The  report  now  persists  in  Washington  that 
Mr  Truman,  having  become  angry  over  the 
fallu.-e  of  his  spokesmen  at  the  MacArthur 
congressional  hearings  to  break  down  the 
logic  of  the  MacArthur  thesis,  intends  to  run 
again  so  that  be  can  "give  'em  hell"  as  he 
announced  he  would  do  when  he  accepted 
the  1949  nomination. 

The  Morning  News  hopes  the  P^ir  Dealers 
will  nominate  the  Missourian.  which  is  the 
logical  thing  for  them  to  do  from  a  strictly 
political  standpoint,  on  the  theory  that  Mr. 
Truman  symtwllzes  the  whole  gamut,  from 
A  to  Z.  of  the  Roosevelt -Truman  socialistic 
philosophy  of  government.  This  newspaper 
hopes  he  will  be  the  Fah-  Deal  candidate  so 
that  the  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
repudiate  one  of  the  worst  Presidential  ad- 
ministrations in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Let  us  hasten  to  add,  moreover,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  administrations  in  our  his- 
tory from  almost  every  angle  from  which 
it  can  be  viewed. 

Consider  the  words,  acts,  and  intentions 
of  the  Fair  Dealers,  from  Earry  Truman  down 
to  seme  of  the  lowliest  types  of  bureaucrata. 
and  It  will  be  found  that  the  Mlsaouri&n's 
regime  has  been  marked  by  cheap  {>oUtics. 
bv  corruption  in  high  places,  by  the  rankest 
sort  of  favoritism,  by  the  Infiltration  of  Reds 
and  fellow  travelers  In  Government  Itself, 
and  b7  a  lack  of  Integrity  in  offlce  and  a  lack 
of  mcral  fiber,  the  likes  of  which  are  hardly 


matched  In  the  eventful  history  of  this  fair 
land. 

It  is  understandable  wby  men  like  William 
Boyle — himself  a  product  of  the  unholy 
Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City — and 
Harry  Vaughan.  and  the  Acheson  and  Frank- 
ftirter  tmnd  of  Harvard  "liberals"  desire  Tru- 
man to  run  again.  It  is  obvloittly  liecause 
he  fits  j)erfectly  into  their  pattern  of  social- 
ism in  this  country,  which  already  has 
brought  grief,  heartache,  and  overwhelming 
indebtedness  to  the  honest  people  of  Great 
Britain. 

Aside  from  the  undesirability  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  government  which  the  Fair  Dealers 
represent  is  the  sad  fact,  too.  thtt  Harry  Tru- 
man has  proved  himself  to  be  temperamen- 
tally unfit  for  what  has  come  to  be  the 
world's  most  important  sLngle  Government 
post— the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Personally  as  well  as  politically,  the  Mis- 
sourian has  displayed  an  ineptitude  and 
such  a  woeful  disregard  for  the  refinements 
as  well  as  for  the  honor  that  Ijelong  to  men 
of  the  highest  type  of  statesmanship,  that 
honest  Americans  have  well-nigh  despaired 
over  the  way  our  Government  is  Ijeing  admin- 
istered by  the  existing  regime  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Morning  News  hopes  this  man  wiU  be 
offered  to  the  voters  by  the  Fair  Deal  Party 
next  yetu",  not  only  because  it  will  provide  a 
clear-cut  issue  in  regard  to  the  Fair  Deal 
philosophy  of  government,  but  also  because 
it  will  create  a  well-defined  issue  twtween  the 
southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
its  pseudo-Democratic  wing  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  clear-cut  issue  between  socialism  and 
Americanism,  between  radicalism  and  con- 
aenatism  will  induce  a  sufficient  number  of 
southerners  to  discover  where  their  l)est  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  interests  lie — 
and  as  a  result  wiU  endeavor  to  establish  a 
definite  two-party  system  in  this  region 
which,  in  ttirn,  will  pla(%  the  Southern 
States  in  their  rightful  sp>ot  in  the  national 
political  stui.  Let  ua  hope  the  1952  campaign 
will  make  southerners  realize  more  fully  than 
ever  before  that  the  Truman  Fair  Dealers  are 
in  almost  every  way  possible  as  much  the 
South's  political  enemies  as  were  the  carpet- 
baggers of  nearly  a  centtu7  ago. 


PoIiticAl  Boiifct  Fifures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NIW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  19S1 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Ray- 
mond Moley. 

We  are  embarking  on  an  era  of  crush- 
ing and  unsound  taxation.    Taxing  to 
elect  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  this  analysis  by  Mr.  Raymond  Moley 
should  make  us  stop  and  think: 
PnsFxcnvK 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 
poumcAL  Buuuai  ncuaxs 

In  February,  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  refused  to  enact  President  Tru- 
man'a  peremptory  demand  for  a  levy  of  new 
taxes  to  meet  a  fvedletad  deficit  of  $10,500.- 
000.000  In  fiscal  1953.  Tlw  committee  aald 
It  needed  time  to  "explore."     Kploratfan 


baa  now  ended  In  almoet  complete  surren- 
der by  a  strict  party  vote.  Ttie  unsound  and 
politically  inspired  decision  to  impose  a  12  4 
percent  personal  Income-tax  rise  even  as 
amended  is  the  mark  of  that  surrender.  For 
it  Is  an  insincere.  ImfKxslble.  and  unsound 
effort  to  put  the  major  burden  on  blgb  in- 
comes, which  are  already  loaded  to  capacity. 

The  point  was  made  in  this  space  in  Feb- 
ruary that  the  President's  esttmatM  of  re- 
ceipts for  both  fiscal  1951  and  fiscal  1952 
were  ridiculously  low  and  tbat  new  taxea 
In  the  amount  dttnumded  would  not  be 
needed.  Let  us  see  what  tbe  facta  and  proa- 
pects  are  now.  with  tbe  end  of  fiscal  1961 
less  than  a  month  away.  Tbe  following  fig- 
ures were  prepared  for  me  by  Julius  Hlrsch, 
who  for  five  successive  years  has  correctly 
predicted  the  errors  of  President  Tnunan's 
budget  figures  of  predicted  Income. 

The  President  predicted  an  income  for 
fiscal  1951  of  »44.100.000,000.  Tbe  proapect 
now  is  that  there  will  be  about  161.000,000.- 
000.  A  deficit  of  M.IOO.OOO.OOO  will  not  ap- 
pear. Instead,  there  will  probably  be  a  sur- 
pltis  of  about  94,000,000.000.  The  Prealdent'a 
flgtire  is  a  »7.000.000.000  error. 

There  is  an  almoat  certain  assurance  of  a 
continued  rise  Ln  the  Nation's  gross  national 
product  in  1952.  TbU  wUl  produce  bUllona 
more  in  Federal  income  from  present  tax 
rates.  The  President  estimated  tax  receipts 
for  fiscal  year  1952  at  •55.100.000.000.  It  ta 
probable  that  tax  receipts  at  present  ratea 
wlU  be  about  •8.000,000.000  higher  than  tbat. 
We  shall  probably  carry  over  a  surplus  of 
around  •4,iXX).000,000.  There  will  also  be  an 
Improvement  in  cash  in  trust  funds  available 
for  uonnegotiable  bonds  (money  from  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  pocketa  to  another)  of  13.000.- 
000.000.  Thus,  if  no  additional  taxes  are 
levied,  and  If  no  great  Increase  appears  In 
expenditures  we  aball  come  cloae  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  In  fiac&l  1952. 

All  of  this  assumes  no  cutting  of  expendi- 
tures in  line  with  the  aound  suggeationa  o< 
Senators  Btho,  DotraLAB.  and  others.  If  we 
want  to  balance  our  budget  with  a  comfort- 
able surplus.  Congress  should  aearch  for  mora 
economiea  rather  than  more  taxee.  If  wa 
need  more  money  later  because  of  greater 
military  expendlturea  bere  and  abroad,  tbera 
will  be  time  later  tbla  year  or  In  early  1953 
to  levy  new  taxea. 

Can  it  be  that  Prealdent  Truman  la  think- 
ing in  political  rather  than  In  eoonomle 
terms  in  submitting  such  figures  to  tbe  coun- 
try? E>oes  be  want  to  exact  mon  taxea  In 
1951  rather  than  In  1952.  becatiae  be  wants 
to  have  a  fat  surplus  next  year  to  brag 
about  when  he  runs  for  reelection? 

There  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  tbeae  questlona.  for  there  must 
be  people  In  tbe  Treasury  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  who  knew  better.  Perhaps  those  ex- 
perts, like  hia  military  advisers,  permit  blm 
to  bend  their  wills  to  bla. 

President  Truman's  past  record  is  there  for 
anyone  to  see.  Let  us  go  back  to  another 
preelection  year,  1947.  In  January  1947  be 
predicted  a  surplus  of  •302,000,000  for  flacal 
1948.  In  August  he  changed  tbat  esttmata 
to  a  surpms  of  •4.400.000.000.  Tbe  actual 
aurplus  for  fiacal  1048,  Just  before  be  started 
bis  campaign  for  tbe  Prealdency,  was  •8,400.- 
000.00c.  tlw  greatest  in  tbe  Nation's  btetory. 

Truman  has  bad  plenty  to  say  about  people 
Who  faUed  to  predict  his  election.  In  answer 
to  this  I  wish  to  say  tbat  In  1947  m  tbla  ool- 
unui  aiKl  elsewhere  I  wrote  tbat  bla  tiny 
surplus  for  fiac&l  1948  would  turn  out  to  ba 
a  surpltu.  of  •7,00O,0O0XX»  to  •8,000.000.000. 
I  alao  suggested  tbat  in  imdereetlmatlng  tba 
fiacal  1948  Uuxime  In  1947  be  waa  prvpartng 
a  sweet  political  brew  for  1948. 

I  am  not  yet  predicting  a  surptoa  In  1980. 
but  I  am  confident  tbat  tbe  Ttuman  eya  waa. 
on  political,  not  fiscal.  1963  wben  be  nada 
bis  absurd  predictions  last  January  and  bla 
atfually  absurd  demand  for  bl^iar  taaaa. 
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Ciliitin  AdiM  mi  RoMa  V«1m« 


y 


KmNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MeCORMACK 

or  M»w>i  Homii 
ZN  THB  aOCBB  OP  BSBBBBtTATIVSa 

T«ead«y.  ^ir»«  12.  If 51 

Mr.  MCCORMAC3K.  Mr.  Speaker. 
VMler  leaTe  to  exteiMl  my  remarks  In 
tbe  Rsoon.  I  Inehide  the  following  text 
of  ma  aiidreai  by  Ambusador  Warren 
R  Aiiada,  United  States  reprcwntattre 
to  tiM  United  Natkma.  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
veislti  npoB  reoeirinc  an  booorary  de> 
gno  of  doctor  ot  law*.  June  4.  1951: 

AcTto*  Asm  BwAir  VAinas 
of  «•  u«  bm  today  iMcauM  w 
hav*  BMt  owtais  tarta.  We  Iwvt  urtred 
at  a  •tataoD  In  Ufa  wkleU  SyracuM  Unl- 
msltf  rteorda  and  booocs.  Bar  degrees  are 
tbm  iiaaniiali  to  man  challmglng  helgbte  of 
OBfimtmatty  and  to  fl^da  of  Infinite  poasl- 


Mf  faOcw  stodants,  we  commanre  our  ad- 
t— liaa  tod«y.  We  accept  the  reaponslbillty 
of  lamklug  Ob  tbe  Iwuea  wboaa  aotutlon  re- 
■Up  toy  fbe  United  States  In 
UMIed  lUtlsBa. 

loaatlcrn   I  dtoeoaa  hmt,   to  do 
vnn  MOeettvc  aetloa   In   the  United   Na- 
aawmd  with  a  fandaonental  prtn- 
Unlted  Ifattotu  Charter,  to  wtt: 
or  tbe  dignity  and  worth  of  the 


that  the  United  Stotae  cannot 
.  We  know  that  If  our  country 
la  to  act  Jotntly  with  other  natlona.  then 
ova  security  moat  be  conaldcred  in 
We  know,  for  instance. 
DO  more  apUt  off  Asian  quca- 
loropeaa  queettgna  than  can  a 
MaebaU  maBa^sr  smosMfaUy 
play  «••  — Jrr  game  ualng  osly  hia  out- 
I  at  the  aaoM  ttaas  pk^mg  another 
hts  laflaid. 


threirt  of 


ha«>  taoght  OS  that 
Oomonmtet 

that  the  tiaa  world  most 

It   araat    he  Militarily 
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mlnatlon.  the  dauntless  wUl.  the  llvtog 
spirit  of  55  member  nations  evolved  a  plan 
wbicb  vastly  Increased  the  prestige  of  the 
Oeneral  Asaembly.  Like  all  such  i^owih  of 
constitutional  organisms,  the  plan  depends 
on  the  wiillng  obedience  of  the  members  to 
the  unenforceable  principle  of  International 
cooperation.  It  depends  on  the  higher  ethic. 
Works  as  well  as  spirit  are  necessary.  When 
this  plan  develops  into  operation,  thp  Oeneral 
Assembly  will  have  armed  forces  at  tts  dis- 
poaal.  If  this  spirit  prevails,  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  will  be  able  to  deal  with  threats 
to  the  peace,  breaches  of  peace,  and  arts  of 
aggression  whenever  the  Security  Council 
falls  to  exercise  Its  primary  responsibility  for 
maintaining  peace. 

Reaching  agreement  on  this  plan  took 
time;  tt  called  for  teamwork.  In  the  United 
States  delegation  alone  we  recorded  over  179 
separate  conversations  with  members  if 
other  delegations.  In  one  week  the  refer- 
ence section  of  our  delegation  responded  to 
150  requests  for  technical  Information.  That 
section  searched  out  anawers  to  questlims 
about  other  governments"  views,  abfjut  ob- 
senratlons  from  otir  Km  hassles  overseas,  and 
about  advice  from  State  Department  experts 
in  Washington.  Our  own  preparation  for 
United  Nations  discussion  included  consulta- 
tions in  the  National  Security  Council  and 
In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

During  the  short  period  of  Its  existence. 
the  United  Nations  has  developed  meth<x)s 
of  multilateral  negotiation.  They  range 
from  Informal  meetings  between  advisers 
from  two  United  Nations  delegations. 
through  working  parties  of  persons  drawn 
from  a  number  of  delegations,  up  to  the 
full  drees,  formal  plenary  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly.  There  is  at  work  In  the 
United  Nations  a  process  of  accommoda- 
tion. It  Is  consTlttation — time-consuming 
but  wlae.  We  must  approach  the  problem 
at  strengthening  and  improving  collective 
actiob  in  the  United  Nations,  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  s  skilled  watchmaker  dealing 
with  a  fine  chronometer. 

We  have  a  committee  appointed  under  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  of  February  1. 
which  pronounced  the  moral  condemnation 
of  Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors. 
Through  the  work  of  the  Additional  Meas- 
tires  Committee,  members  of  the  Ur.tted 
Nations  have  agreed  on  a  full  stratesic 
embargo  upon  shipments  to  Comnnimst 
China  and  North  Korean  Communl*'?  It 
Is  true  thst  practical  embargoes  were  ap- 
plied by  many  nations  before  the  f  irmal 
United  Nations  resolution  was  adopted  but 
many  considerations  had  to  be  balanced  be- 
fore United  Nations  agreement  could  be 
reached  on  details  of  collective  embargo. 
Farther  barricades  to  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  If  necessary  will  be  asrree  v;p<jn. 
Progress  may  be  slow,  just  as  progress  Is 
slow  ta  our  own  Congress  when  major  pieces 
of   legislation   are   under   conaideratum 

The  United  States  speaks  with  a  resp')n- 
Mhie  and  Influential  voioe  In  the  United 
Mationa.  but  genuine  consultation  precedes 
puhbe  utterance.  We  must  listen  as  weU 
as  speak.  We  cannot  impose  our  views,  nor 
can  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  Imposed 
upon. 

TThe  task  of  getting  collective  action  relates 
directly  to  the  raw  facts  of  our  Immediate 
■•eurlty.  But  the  probiuns  go  far  deeper 
than  how  to  auOntaln  an  efficient  well- 
aqulpped  fighting  force,  and  bow  to  conduct 
a  United  Nations  operation  'n  Korea  or  other 
such  victim  of  armed  attack.  The  issues 
reach  into  the  hearts  of  men,  dealing  with 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person. 
Ifast  we  not  reoogntee  that  the  tragic. 
as  which  atrlkea  an  American 
a  son  Is  klll«d  in  Korea  is  a  con- 
o€  the  same  foul  acheme  of  Com- 
■unlat  Impariallaaa  which  strikes  a  Chinsee 
boa*  wban  a  Cbtnaaa  soldier  la  killed?    We 


share  the  sorrows  of  millions  of  Chinese  who 
are  driven  now  by  a  Communist  clique 
guided  from  Moscow.  "As  a  roaring  lion 
and  a  raging  bear,  so  Is  a  wicked  ruler  over 
the  poor  people"  (Proverbs  28:  15).  We 
pray  and  strive  for  a  successful  United  Na- 
tions settlement  In  Korea. 

What  travesty  of  reform  has  turned  the 
hope  for  a  Chinese  farmer  for  a  richer  family 
life  Into  despair — despair  that  his  sons  face 
a  prospect  of  death  in  Keren,  as  a  result  of 
senseless  aggression  by  the  Pelplng  regime 
auftlnst  the  world  community?  Respecting 
the  worth  of  human  beings  and  conducting 
an  .Trmed  Invasion  are  as  Rharply  different 
as  God's  truth  Is  from  blasphemy  The 
Communist  assault  against  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea  attempts  to  proetttute  values 
■ahlrh  we  Americans  hold  dear  and  which. 
I  am  c  . nfldent.  are  shared  by  the  Chinese 
peof)le 

My  personal  conviction  Is  that  the  search 
for  truth  In  science,  philosophy,  the  humani- 
ties and  religion  Is  a  quest  which  must  be 
f'lUnwed  and  kept  accessible  to  all.  The 
rii^ht  to  engage  In  this  search  stems  directly 
fn)m  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  every  human 
being.  To  distort  truth,  to  repress  free  In- 
quiry Is  to  desecrate  the  sanctity  of  the 
human  person. 

China  has  been.  In  many  ways,  a  great, 
tolerant  teacher  of  the  west;  but  now  In 
China  there  Is  Intensive,  bigoted  eftort  to 
wipe  out  all  religious,  educational,  and 
cultural  activities,  which  in  any  way  are  sup- 
ported or  Influenced  by  the  United  States. 

The  building  of  mass  hatred  Is  in  sharp 
conflict  with  the  principle  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual.  Listen  new  to 
what  the  Chinese  Communist  radio  has  to 
say  In  one  phase  of  propaganda.  Prom 
photoeraohs  on  current  affairs,  the  people 
of  Shanghai  are  learning  the  big  He  of  how 
brutal  and  sinful  American  imperialists  are. 
According  to  the  radio,  the  photographs 
have  made  the  Chinese  bate,  disdain,  and 
despise  the  American  imperialists.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  propagandists 
would  have  the  Chinese  believe  that  all 
Americans  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
card-carrying  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers) are  Imperialists.  Words  of  hate  can- 
not spring  from  the  heart  of  China.  They 
spring  rather  from  the  materialist  grave- 
yard of  human  Ideaa— the  dogma  of  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  StaLln. 

Our  own  task  with  regard  to  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person  Is  to  up- 
hold human  rights  on  Main  Street  and 
throughout  America.  Also,  we  must  fight 
for  them  In  the  United  Nations.  Where  re- 
lations among  people  who  differ  as  to  race, 
religion,  and  national  origin  are  Involved, 
where  truth  Is  at  stake,  perfection  alone  is 
Invulnerable. 

Toward  perfection,  as  toward  the  morning 
star,  we  muse  maintain  a  bearing  Practi- 
cal dlfBculties  of  the  trail,  require  also  eter- 
nal vigilance  of  the  nearest  hazards.  We 
must  have  and  use  the  far  vision  and  the 
near  sight,  like  Tonto.  to  And  and  follow 
the  trail  through  rough  mountainous  ter- 
aln. 

In  talking  with  you  about  these  two  areas: 
collective  action  and  the  d*  Ity  of  the  hu- 
man person.  I  have  really  been  discussing 
the  facts  of  interdependence  and  independ- 
ence. Nations  and  pec  pie  arc  interdepend- 
ent in  a  world  that  is  travelwlse  only  one 
elgbty-flfth  of  the  siae  it  was  when  America 
was  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  respect  for  the  human  person  is 
at  center  of  the  concept  of  freedom  and 
promotes  Independence.  It  was  this  moral 
principal  to  which  Kthan  Allen  reacted 
when  he  declared:  "I  am  as  determined  to 
preserve  the  badqwndence  of  Vermont  as 
Congress  Is  thai  of  the  United  BUtaa.  Bath- 
er than  fall.  Z  will  retire  with  my  hardy 
Oreen  Mounteln  Boys  Into  tha  oavanu  of 
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the  mountains  and  wage  war  upon  all  man- 
kind." 

Early  last  January  almost  2(X)  years  after 
Ethan  Allen's  declaration.  Col.  Ben  Limb, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
wrote  me :  "Our  government  Is  standing  firm, 
and  our  people  are  united  In  their  determi- 
nation to  fight  to  the  last.  •  •  •  We  will 
fight  like  wildcats  to  defend  our  own.  We 
are  content  to  fight  In  cotton  Jackets  and 
With  straw  sandals  upon  our  feet.  We  shall 
trudge  through  the  valleys  and  climb  over 
the  hills.  We  shall  fight  with  our  backs 
to  the  mountains  and  the  surrounding  seas. 
We  shall  flcht  In  fair  weather  and  foul." 
Tl^.is  v.as  at  the  time  of  the  maximum  Com- 
Hiunlst  earns  south  of  Seoul. 

At  all  times,  in  all  places,  among  all  peo- 
ples, human  viJues  are  the  deep,  under- 
moving  stimuli  for  heroic  struggle  to  inde- 
pendence. 

Tiie  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  honoris  causa 
from  SjTacuse  University  has  special  signifi- 
cance in  that  my  alma  mater  Is  making  a 
great  commitment  to  world  affairs  education. 

Her  international  relations  concentration 
c.Ters  SvTacuse  students  opportunities  to 
come  to  grips  with  major  Issues  In  world  af- 
fairs. I  encourage  establishment  of  the  new 
Workshop  en  International  Understanding 
vhich  will  be  conducted  this  summer  prl- 
ir.arily  for  secondary  school  teachers. 

It  is  inspiring  to  know  of  the  work  of  the 
Uni'ed  Nations  Association  of  the  Syracuse 
University  and  to  realize  that  this  activity 
draws  together  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents to  advance  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  fact  that  the  faculty  of  Syra- 
cuse University  Is  taking  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  study  abroad,  provided  under 
the  Fulbright  program,  gives  leadership  and 
prestige  to  an  important  collective  action. 

The  Ma.xwell  School  of  Citizenship  has 
made  gre.it  contribution  in  training  persons 
for  work  in  government.  Whether  they 
work  on  domestic  problems  or  international 
issues  graduates  of  this  school  will  have  a 
positive  Influence.  They  will  show  that  the 
vizor  of  American  government  springs,  in 
gcod  measure,  from  institutions  like  our 
progressive  university. 

In  some  measure,  both  bright  promise 
ar.d  tragic  portent  mark  this  commencement. 
There  is  the  promise  of  creative  work  for 
finely  trained  minds;  there  is  the  possibility 
that  needless  world  war  may  shatter  the 
lives  of  many  of  those  who  receive  recogni- 
tion from  Syracuse  University  today.  Yet 
I  sugeest  that  our  theme  is  neither  a  thin 
quaver  of  hope  nor  a  twisted  cry  of  fear. 
Our  dominant  note  is  confident,  resolute 
purpose.  Our  purpose  is  supported  by  con- 
viction that  this  Nation  Is  morally  right  In 
taking  a  stand  with  52  other  memliers  of 
the  United  Nations  against  aggression  In 
Korea.  This  collective  action  has  our  back- 
ing 

The  dedication  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  full  suppwrt  In  every  way 
cf  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Nations 
in  Korea  is  based  on  human  values.  Greatest 
among  these  is  respect  for  the  God-given 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual.  This 
respect,  recognizing  no  Iron  curtain,  pene- 
trates every  corner  of  the  earth.  It  binds 
together  those  who  treasure  freedom,  wher- 
ever their  homes  may  lae.  In  vigorous  na- 
tional independence  and  strong,  united,  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

The  task  we  share  is  that  of  appljrlng  dis- 
ciplined knowledge  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  This  is  a  part  of  collective  security. 
It  is  a  task  whlcn  puts  unremitting  demand 
on  men  and  women  in  official  positions.  It 
is  a  ta.sk  which  asks  students  and  teachers 
to  seek  understanding  of  the  problems  dis- 
turbing the  world  today,  and  to  broadcast 
that  understanding. 

Wl.h  our  foreign  policy  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  freedom  and 
to  advancement  of  the  well-being  of  man- 


kind, with  ova  tinlversities  dedicated  to 
the  search  for  truth  -and  to  the  building  of 
human  values;  with  our  citizens  determined 
that  the  cause  of  the  United  rations  shall 
not  fall,  we  face  the  future  with  confidence, 
coiu-age,  and  faith;  yes,  with  serenity. 


Footlocker  Preyiew:  Red  Spy  Files  From 
Orient  Promiie  To  Redden  Facet  and 
To  Set  Off  Explosions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle, Footlocker  Preview:  Red  Spy  Piles 
Prom  Orient  Promise  To  Redden  Paces 
and  To  Set  Off  Explosions,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  28,  1951  issue  of 
Newsweek : 

FooTLocKEE    REVirw  1  Red    Spt    Files    FaoM 

Orient  Promise  To  Redden  Faces  and  To 

Set  Orr  Explosions 

(Wandering  into  room  155  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building,  where  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  has  its  quarters,  a 
newsman  last  week  spotted  two  bright  alumi- 
num footlockers.  locked  and  sealed.  Tliese 
footlockers  had  come  from  Maj.  Gen.  Charles 
A.  Wllloughby.  General  MacArthur's  intelli- 
gence chief.  They  contained  31  exhibits, 
totaling  750,000  words,  on  the  vast  espionage 
ring  set  up  In  Japan  by  the  fabulous  Soviet 
spy.  Dr.  Richard  Sorge — his  32,000-word  con- 
fession, written  in  prison  before  his  execution 
in  1944.  records  of  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Police,  and  reports  from  British  and  French 
agents  In  the  Far  East.  Also  stowed  away 
In  the  lockers  was  a  list  of  more  than  175 
persons,  many  of  them  American,  who  were 
said  to  have  helped  the  Reds.  The  House 
committee  was  playing  It  very  close  to  the 
v«5t.  Although  one  committee  member  said 
the  footlockers  were  part  of  the  shipment 
which  had  come  on  the  Bataan  with  General 
MacArthur  (Newsweek,  May  7),  other  mem- 
bers clammed  up  completely  or  denied  the 
story.  But  this  much  could  be  determined. 
The  contents  of  the  two  footlockers  would 
be  placed  in  the  record  in  committee  hear- 
ings. Wllloughby  would  be  the  first  witness 
to  elaborate  on  the  documents,  probably  In 
June.  And  his  theme  would  be  that  they 
proved  the  existence  of  a  plot  by  Commu- 
nists and  their  dupes  to  deliver  China  into 
the  Kremlins  hands.  This  theme,  in  accu- 
sation form,  had  often  resounded  in  Con- 
gress. Its  documentation  would  make  some 
stirring  headlines.  Samuel  Shaffer,  of  News- 
week's  Washington  bureau,  got  this  behind- 
the-scenes  account  of  the  House  committee's 
plans.) 

The  story  begins  with  Dr.  Richard  Sorge. 
A  tall,  heavy-set  man  with  a  firm  cruel 
mouth,  his  manner  bore  the  arrogant  stamp 
of  his  German  upbringing.  His  life  was  one 
of  violence  and  danger.  Twice  wounded  as 
a  soldier  in  the  First  World  War,  he  had 
returned  to  a  postwar  Germany  seething 
with  Communist  agitation.  In  1919,  while 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Hamburg, 
Sorge  Joined  the  Communist  Party.  The 
course  of  his  life  was  determined. 

By  1B24.  he  had  been  summoned  to  Uos- 
cow,  where  he  became  a  Comintern  agent. 
In  1929  he  was  shifted  at  his  own  request  to 


the  Fourth  (Intelligence)  Bureau  of  the 
Red  army.  The  assignment  to  China  in  1930 
was  almost  automatic;  all  top  So\iet  agents 
Mrved  their  main  apprenticeship  there.  His 
mission  was  to  spy  on  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese. 

The  ring:  Under  cover  of  credentials  from 
the  German  Sozlologische  Magaadn,  Sofge 
built  up  a  ring  of  16  agenU.  Not  one  of 
them  was  Russian;  every  one  was  a  party 
member  or  a  sympathizer:  all  of  them  avoided 
any  close  contact  with  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party.  Among  Serge's  associates  was 
Agnes  Smedley.  an  American  woman,  who 
maintained  contact  with  the  diplomatic  and 
newspaper  co.ps. 

Late  in  1932  Sorge  was  recalled  to  Moscow 
for  new  inr  tructlons.  He  was  told  that  his 
new  post  would  be  Tokyo,  where  he  was  to 
obtain  top-level  information  on  Japanese 
Army  and  Government  plana.  Several 
months  later  Sorge  was  in  Nasi  Oernukuy. 
His  papers  were  so  skillfully  forged  by  the 
Fourth  Bureau  that  he  was  able  to  }oin  the 
Nazi  Party  and  to  secure  a  foreign  corre- 
sp)ondent'8  assignment  in  Tokyo  from  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung. 

By  the  end  of  1933  Sorge  was  established 
In  Tokyo,  with  easy  access  to  the  OeriLian 
Embassy — accepted  '>y  the  German  Club  and 
the  German  community.  A  radio  specialiBt 
set  up  stations  which  could  broadcast  to 
Moscow.  Japanese  agents,  ranging  high  into 
the  Tokyo  government,  were  brought  in. 

Top  sources:  Sorge "s  sources  went  pretty 
high.  too.  One  of  hLs  close  friends  (and  tha 
huBt>and  of  one  of  the  30  mistresses  Sorge 
had  during  his  9  years  in  Japan)  was  mili- 
tary attach^  to  the  Germany  Embassy. 
From  him,  and  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, Sorge  was  able  to  get  much  precious 
information  on  Japwnese  policy.  By  1939 
the  Communist  Sorge  had  become  press  st- 
tach^  to  the  Nazi  Embassy,  on  the  strength 
of  these  friendships  and  his  Nazi  Party  card. 
Often  the  Ambassador  permitted  Sorge  to 
handle  secret  documents,  which  were  imme- 
diately microfilmed  and  sent  by  courier  to 
Russia.  The  top  irony  of  this  phase  in 
Sorge  s  lile  was  bis  important  part  in  the 
drafting  of  the  antl-Comintem  pact,  signed 
by  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Sorp^o  reported  fully  an  Japanese-Ameri- 
can negotiations  dtiring  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1941.  Through  his  key  agent,  Ozakl  Ho- 
Kumi,  a  Cabinet  adviser  who  was  very  close 
to  Prince  Konoye,  then  Premier,  he  was  able 
to  learn  that  these  negotiations  were  bog- 
ging down. 

Sorge  reported  to  Moscow  on  the  great  and 
growing  mobilization.  By  mid-October  1941 
he  had  told  his  superiors  thst  the  Japanese 
were  not  going  to  attack  Siberia  but  were 
moving  south.  Ozaki  reported  that  the 
Japanese  Navy  was  in  readiness.  He  pre- 
dicted that  before  the  year  was  out  It  would 
move  against  Singapore  snd  the  United 
States.  Whether  or  not  the  Russians  passed 
this  prediction  on  to  the  United  States  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  is  not  known. 

Arrests:  The  Sorge  ring  would  have  con- 
tinued to  operate  unsuspected  but  for  the 
routine  arrest  of  Ito  Ritsu.  who  later  became 
a  top  Japanese  Communist,  for  party  activ- 
ity. Ito  confessed  and  named  a  woman. 
Kitabayashi  Tomo.  whom  he  suspected  of 
apostasy,  as  a  fellow  Ccmmtmlst.  She  was 
a  very  minor  member  of  the  Sorge  rli^. 
but  through  her  the  entire  conspiracy  was 
unmasked.  Three  days  after  he  had  trans- 
mitted his  pre-Pearl  Harbor  report,  Borge 
was  arrested.  To  prison  with  him  went  84 
others.  Seventeen  of  them  were  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death  or  to  prison 
terms. 

On  November  7.  1944.  Sorge  was  executed. 
boasting  to  the  last  that  Stailn  would  seeor* 
his  release.  Behind  him  he  left  a  volumtnoos 
confession.  The  other  members  of  the  ting 
also  confessed. 
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When  UacArtbur  waa  dUmlssed  nnd 
WUloughby  announced  his  Imminent  retire- 
ment, the  House  conuntttee  decided  to  take 
up  the  case  again,  notifying  the  Far  East 
intaUiffSDce  chief  that  It  would  like  to  re- 
ceive hia  testlmoijy  In  person  Then  the 
committee  learned  that  the  McCarran  In- 
ternal aecurlty  sabcommlttee  had  been 
quietly  pokuig  Into  the  Sorge  case  on  Ks 
own.  To  forestall  the  Senate  group,  tie 
House  committee  sent  a  construc.ve  sub- 
pena  to  WUloughby  by  cabie.  The  een*  ral 
accepted  It  for  himself  and  hla  records 

Curtain  raiser:  But  the  committees  hope 
that  lt«  Investigation  would  remain  secret 
was  shattered.  Hard  on  Newsweek  s  report 
that  Serge  spy  material  was  among  the  -f  n- 
tents  of  fooUockers  which  MacAr'hur 
brought  back  from  Tokyo,  the  Senate  com- 
mittees questioning  the  former  Supreme 
Commander  lifted  a  comer  of  the  curtain. 
Senator  Rakxt  Cain  asked  MacArthur  abciut 
"any  Orjvernment  employee  in  the  Sorge  spy 


'If  you  want  to  know  about  the  Sorge  spy 
."  MacArthur  answered,  "get  it  from 
General  WUloughby.  •  •  •  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  delighted  to  give  you  the  full 
facts.  •  •  •  I  He  I  has  the  complete  flle." 
He  did  not  mention  the  two  footlockers  rest- 
ing In  the  committee's  otBce.  But  they 
might  contain  material  that  would  give 
history  another  cloak-and-dagger  st<  ry  as 
senatlonal  as  the  Bisa  case  and  the  Canadian 
atom  spy  diacloeurea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TO«K 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1951 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can- 
not hay*  effective  price  controls  unless 
an  products  are  controlled.  This  in- 
cludes serrlces  as  well  as  labor.  There  is 
a  wage  freeze,  but  price  control  on  com- 
modities has  not  proved  effective.  One 
of  the  reaaons  is  the  failure  of  beef  con- 
trol.   You  cannot  hold  water  in  a  sieve. 

The  cattlemen  and  the  packers  say 
controls  are  fine— for  the  other  fellow. 
Ftdght  rate,  autos,  trucks,  feed,  cutlery, 
rent,  in  short,  everything  used  by  these 
people  is  controlled,  but  they  want  no 
eontrol  on  what  they  make  themselves. 

Price  Stabilizer  OiSalle  wants  to  call 
ft  halt  and  demands  control  and  a  roll- 
tmtt  of  the  present  runaway  prices  for 
beef.  **Oh.  no,"  say  the  ranchers,  the 
eatttanen.  and  the  packers.  "Tou  can't 
touch  us.    We  are  sacrosanct." 

When  DiSalle  issued  the  order  to  cut 
on  livestock  10  percent  effective 
iteljr,  the  cattlemen  started  to 
paU  out  their  bag  of  tricks.  They  went 
out  (m  strike  and  deliberately  caused 
■eardty.  They  refused  to  send  to  mar- 
ket a  normal  number  of  cattle  heads. 
The  major  meat  packers  cut  their  supply 


of  steaks,  roasts,  hamburgers,  and  other 
meat  products  by  as  much  as  50  to  90 
percent.  This  caused  a  quick  decline  in 
the  supply  of  beef  and  meat  products  at 
the  butcher  shops.  The  cattlemen  thus 
deliberately  created  this  artificial  scar- 
cliy  to  frighten  the  consuming  public. 
Prices  immediately  rose  sharply  because 
of  the  short  supply. 

There  la  no  lack  of  cattle;  there  are 
plenty  on  the  ranches  throughout  the 
country.  During  this  past  January,  cat- 
tie  population  vras  5  percent  larger  than 
in  January  of  1950.  The  herds  are  larger 
than  ever. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  time 
that  they  can  be  held  on  feed  lots  with- 
out I0S.S  to  the  feeder.  Thus,  there  Is  only 
one  way  of  teaching  the^e  pressiire 
groups  a  lesson.  They  have  gone  on 
strike  to  withhold  from  the  market 
es.sential  food.  While  many  of  the  cattle- 
men are  financially  strong  enough  to 
delay  their  marketing  from  60  to  90  days, 
most  of  them  cannot  h  jld  out  that  long. 
If  the  consumers  refuse  to  buy  for  30  to 
60  days  and  such  boycott  is  effective,  the 
cattlemen  and  the  packers  will  soon  come 
to  terms  with  price  control  orders  on 
their  products. 

There  is  absolutely  no  beef  famine  ex- 
cept as  the  cattlemen  and  packers  will  It. 
There  is  plenty  of  beef  so  that  the  price 
will  be  comfortably  within  the  range  of 
the  housewife's  pocketbook  with  a  decent 
profit  to  the  cattlemen  and  the  packers. 


Patbfiader  Charfes  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OELAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  Pathfinder  magazine  published 
charg;es  against  the  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Voice  of  America  which  were 
subsequently  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional RXCOIU). 

The  Voice  of  America  has  made  a  de- 
tailed answer  to  this  article  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
In  the  interest  of  fairness  in  making  both 
Bides  of  this  matter  available  to  all  who 
may  be  interested,  I  include  herewith 
the  text  of  this  letter.  The  letter  is 
addressed  to  Wheeler  McMillen,  editor 
In  chief  of  the  magazine,  and  it  is  as 
follows: 

Mat  16,   1951. 
Mr.  WHXZLza  McMiixxN, 

Editor  in  Chief.  Pathfinder  Magazine, 
Washington.  D.   C. 

DiAE  Ma  McMill«n:  Regarding  the  article 
entitled  "What's  Wrong  With  the  Voice  of 
America?"  In  your  May  16  Issue,  may  I  pro- 
vide you  with  some  simple  facts  to  eorrect 
certain  basic  Inaccuracies  tn  Mr.  Oerrlty's 
article? 

I.  Regarding  the  point  that  "niotbtng  has 
been  done  •  •  •  to  make  Ooremment 
propagandists  full  partners  in  policy  mak- 
ing." I  might  say  that  a  very  great  deal  has 
been  done.  This  point  Is  one  which  has 
Intereated  the  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
ml&slon  on  Information,  set  up  to  report 
semiannually  to  the  Congress  on  the  inlor- 
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mation  program.  Recent  rep<»t8  of  the 
Commission  point  out  with  satisfaction  that 
liaison  between  those  responsible  for  in- 
formation policy  and  those  responsible  for 
formulation  of  basic  policy  has  steadily  Im- 
proved. 

It  so  happens  that  on  the  day  that  tbe 
Pi'hflnder  piece  appeared,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  responsible  for  the  Voice 
of  America  spent  more  than  2  hours  In  policy 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others,  while  several  members  of  his  staff 
were  in  similar  discussions  at  other  levels  of 
the  Department  This,  I  would  say,  was  no 
exception  but  rather  the  rule  today.  It  Is 
also  the  rule  that  Information  policy  Is  co- 
ordinated regularly  among  the  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  through  meetings  of 
an  Interdepartmental  psychological  strategy 
board. 

II.  With  respect  to  "bureaucratic  slowness" 
m  clearing  program  Ideas,  It  is  true  that 
we  observe  clearance  procedures  scrupu- 
lously for  purposes  of  accuracy,  but  our  ex- 
perience is  that  we  are  able  to  get  almost 
Immediate  action  through  existing  mecna- 
nisms  without  delay  In  our  operations.  Only 
In  the  case  of  proposals  which  might  Involve 
fundamental  forelgn-pxjllcy  decisions  is  there 
any  such  elaborate  clearance  procedure  as 
suggested  in  the  article. 

III.  Both  Presidential  Press  Secretary  Jo- 
seph Short  and  State  Department  Press  Of- 
ficer Michael  McDerraott  have  cooperated 
fully  in  providing  public  statements  to  the 
Voice  of  America  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  but  In  the  Interests  of  fairness,  ad- 
vance texts  are  never  used  internationally 
until  they  are  available  to  the  American 
press.  It  Is  true  that  Voice  of  America  cor- 
respondents are  not  eligible  in  the  House  or 
Senate  Press  Galleries,  but  this  is  due  to  no 
lack  ol  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  have  them  admitted. 

IV'.  The  competence  of  individuals  is 
probably  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  do  not 
share  the  opinions  Mr.  Gerrity  expressed. 
As  far  as  the  actual  facts  are  concerned  in 
the  cases  of  the  three  Individuals  which  he 
cites,  here  are  the  accurate  ones: 

Regarding  Mr.  Kretzmans'  reported  re- 
mark on  the  morning  following  the  MacAr- 
thur dismissal,  that  "the  great  debate  is 
now,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  over."  Var- 
ious persons  present  at  the  meeting  report 
that  Mr.  Kretzman's  full  statement  was 
"the  great  debate  Is  now.  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes,  over."  A  greater  debate  is  about 
to  begin. 

Regarding  Mr.  Railing's  having  no  Idea 
of  how  much  copy,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  size  of  an  average  newspaper,  his  staff 
turned  out  each  day.  Mr.  Hailing  informed 
Pathfinder  at  the  time  that  the  total  out- 
put of  the  news  service  exceeded  46.000 
words  per  day. 

In  my  own  case,  Mr.  Gerrity  by  a  closer 
look  would  clearly  have  seen  that  news- 
papers are  a  very  real  part  of  my  daily  read- 
ing procedures  prior  to  the  morning  confer- 
ence which  he  was  enabled  to  attend. 

V.  Regarding  the  alleged  lag  In  CIA  mon- 
itoring reports;  Mr.  Clucas  (not  Olucas) 
made  clear  that  the  present  service  Is  full 
and  speedy,  and  is  fed  Into  the  Voice  by  di- 
rect teletype  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis.  In 
the  case  of  fast  bulletins,  service  may  be 
made  to  the  Voice  within  an  hour;  normal 
fast  service  averages  4  hours. 

The  "scattered  reports  from  United  States 
embassies"  constitute  a  voluminous  daily 
fl-e. 

VI.  Regarding  the  reported  looeeness  of 
controls  over  output:  each  script,  before  it 
reaches  the  announcer,  carries  the  approval 
of  a  responsible  editor.  The  producer  of  the 
show  follows  the  script  to  detect  any  depar- 
tures by  an  announcer  from  the  approved 
trxt,  and  has  instructions  to  cut  the  show 
should  any  departure  occur.     CIA  does  not 


monitor  the  Voice  for  purpoees  of  broadcast 

control.  The  Voice  maintains  its  own  special 
momtorlng  staff  tar  this  purpose,  and  that 
staff  reports  on  a  daily  basis  on  the  content 
of  the  programs.  In  addition,  each  program 
is  recorded  and  can  be  played  back  as  a 
double  check.  Finally,  the  overseas  missions 
of  the  Department  of  State  are  charged  with 
monitoring  broadcasts  and  reporting  Imme- 
dlutely  on  any  off-key  material  If  It  should 
be  broadcast. 

Vn.  Regarding  the  reported  "directive 
from  Washington  to  New  York,"  the  docu- 
ment from  which  Mr.  Gerrity  quotes  Is  pre- 
pared In  the  New  York  ofBce  to  help  desk 
chiefs  In  the  handing  of  news  and  com- 
mentary. It  is  plainly  marked  "morning 
guidance  notes  for  use  of  Government  per- 
sonnel only."  This  pap>er  was  freely  pro- 
vided Mr.  Gerrity  for  purposes  of  background. 
I  regard  his  use  and  distortion  of  It  as  a 
breach  of  confidence. 

There  Is  a  fixed  rule  that  the  morning  news 
conference  last  no  longer  than  15  minutes, 
although  It  Is  preceded  and  followed  by  more 
detailed  consultations  by  responsible  policy 
and  editorial  officers. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FOY  D,  KOH'EH, 

Chief,  International  Brocdcsst  Division. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FUNDERS 

or  VEEMOXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
brief,  concise  statement  as  to  what  com- 
munism is.  written  by  a  constituent  of 
mine.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much 
worth  while  to  have  the  statement  in 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COMMTTKISM 

1.  What  is  It? 

Answer.  It  is  a  scheme  for  abolishing  all 
the  inequalities  of  society  In  respect  to  own- 
ership of  property. 

2.  Where  does  it  exist  today? 

Answer.  Probably  nowhere.  Behind  the 
countries  of  the  iron  curtains  exist  the  great- 
est inequalities  anywhere  on  earth.  All  the 
wealth  and  power  of  such  nations  are  con- 
trolled by  a  mere  handful  of  men. 

3.  Is  communism  a  new  Idea? 

Answer.  No.  Almost  23  centuries  ago 
Aristotle  warned  the  people  of  bis  republic 
against  the  false  doctrine  for  a  perfect  so- 
ciety. "Communism,"  he  said,  "would  de- 
stroy all  individuality  and  Initiative.  The 
people  wotild  be  constantly  thrown  together 
and  there  would  be  no  privacy.  When  every- 
thing belongs  to  everybody,  nobody  wiU  take 
care  of  anything." 

4.  Has  it  ever  been  tried? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  has  been  tried  innu- 
merable times  throughout  the  Dark  Ages  and 
always  faUed.  Almost  a  centtiry  ago  one 
explorer  stumbled  on  a  savage  tribe  in  Africa 
living  under  a  Communist  rule.  Part  of 
his  report  reads  as  follows:  "It  seemed  to  be 
an  endless  monkeydom.  Without  any  spur 
for  tmproTement,  so-called  eqxiallty  had 
fallen  to  a  filthy  squalor.  £xecutiona  were 
common.  None  dared  poesess  more  than 
another  and  gradually  each  possessed  less 


and  less.  Kach  did  the  least  work  he  eould. 
Secret  Jealousy  instead  of  open  admiration 
prevailed.  It  had  become  a  government  by 
the  lowest  and  craftiest." 

5.  Who  are  the  Communists  today? 
Answer.  Mostly    disgruntled    pec^le    who 

have  never  achieved  anything  worth  whUe 
through  their  own  efforts.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  tbe  class  who  believes  the  world 
owes  them  a  living. 

6.  Why  are  some  well-educated  people 
found  in  Communist  organlaaUons? 

Answer.  Most  of  these  represent  a  certain 
queer  element  found  In  every  society.  They 
are  frequently  unbalanced.  Often  very 
smart  In  some  respects,  they  have  usually 
been  perverted  In  their  thinking  and  are 
simply  \inable  to  see  many  obvious  facts 
m  their  true  light.  For  example,  they  are 
simply  unable  to  realise  that  under  a  pre- 
tense of  liberty.  Justice,  equality,  etc..  ths 
people  of  the  Communist  nations  are  being 
enslaved  under  an  absolute  dictatorship. 

7.  How  do  the  Communists  plan  to  spread 
their  doctrine? 

Answer.  By  every  conceivable  trick,  vio- 
lence, and  atrocity  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  ends. 

8.  Does  "the  end  JtJstlfy  the  means"? 
Answer.  A  Just  end  has  never  been  arulned 

by  Injustice.  Wlien  you  crucify  the  soul  of 
mankind  and  squeeze  out  all  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  you  have  left  only  an 
empty  shell  of  humanity.  When  a  nation 
or  an  individual  reaches  the  point  where  he 
commits  wholesale  crimes,  using  the  excuse 
"the  end  justifies  the  means,"  be  Is  on  the 
wrong  track.  Injustice  never  leads  to  a 
Just  end. 

9.  What  religions  could  exist  under  Com- 
munist rule? 

Answer.  No  free  or  Christian  religion. 

10  Could  there  "Xist  any  free  press  or 
freedom  of  speech? 

AnswCT.  No.  The  greatest  crime  a  man 
can  commit  in  Russia  is  not  murder,  but 
simply  to  disagree  with  the  government. 
Russia  has  recently  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment (concentration  camps  are  ade- 
quate). Prior  to  that  the  only  capital  of- 
fense was  one  vaguely  termed  "political." 

11.  What  freedom  would  there  be  for  the 
individual? 

Answer.  None. 

12.  Where  is  there  a  dangCTOUS  threat  of 
Communist  expansion? 

Answer.  Wherever  people  are  Ignorant  and 
Tinlnformed,  or  too  vrcak  to  resist. 

13.  Can  we  rely  on  the  atomic  bomb  or 
more  drastic  weapons  to  blot  out  commu- 
nism? 

Answer.  No. 

14.  How  can  we  fight  against  It? 
Answer.  By  showlrtg  the  world  the  simple 

truth  and  remaining  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend democracy  against  aggression. 

15.  If  you  know  of  a  group  that  is  plan- 
ning a  violent  overthrow  of  your  Oovem- 
ment  what  should  you  do? 

Answer.  If  you  are  a  loyal  American  clt- 
ir*n  you  should  report  It  to  your  Representa- 
tive In  Congress.  That  Is  your  sacred  duty 
as  a  citizen. 

18.  If  you  ar*,  or  have  evw  been,  a  member 
of  a  Communist  organization  what  should 
you  do  now? 

Answer.  After  resigning  frcKn  the  organ- 
ization you  can  notify  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  That  organization  will 
then  give  you  a  clean  bill  of  health.  Iv 
realizes  that  anyone  can  make  a  mistake  and 
correct  it.    It  will  not  be  held  against  you. 

17.  How  does  communism  compare  with 
democracy? 

Answer.  Dwnocrscy  works  constantly  for 
the  maximum  freedom  of  the  IndlUdual  that 
does  not  harm  others.  Communism  seeks 
prlmarUy  to  equaliae  all  Indlvlduale  tn  one 
melting  pot.  It  Is  an  abtfurd.  childish  no- 
tion. 
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tlL  WooM  world  eommunlsm  mean  wotVA 
pmmemf 

iiMfi  Ifo.  It  voold  aM«a  world  tiMywrj, 
rtvolt  and  rvTolution. 

19.  Wtet  li  Um  -fnat  Ito"  In  CoBamxinlst 


Tba«  tlM  ItmOtn  of  tbe 
kamban  aX  th«  nallag  elMS  wblelk 
attr  up  wars  Cor  profit.  Thla  ta  tha  greatcat 
and  moat  daaplemble  fataatoood  at  ail  Con- 
moala*  piupa^aiida.  It  oomaa  from  tb« 
mootba  of  tbon  Sovlat  laaden  who  hava 
ptrt  to  daath  mora  than  5.000.000  paople 
tn  thatr  own  country  *Yor  pcAltlcal  raaaona." 
A  Bad  pvfa  la  tha  gieatat  atrocity  on  earth. 
10.  What  te  tha  blcs«>t  fallacy  In  the  CXnm- 
nittnlat  doetrtna? 

Aaawar.  R  pmnlaaa  tha  pacpla  aomethinK 
for  sotUDC.  OaountuUani  promlaea  tbe  p«o- 
pla  paaia.  ptoapailty  and  h&pplnaaa  by  dl- 
vMtBC  vp  tlM  worldli  property.  This  U  a 
typleal  wpaapMon  of  an  Infantile  brain. 
Any  maiMum  paraoa  ha  a  laamad  that  nothing 
at  iMCtiv  aaUataetliin  or  Talua  can  be 
•chlarad  without  a  lit  of  patn.  hard  work 
ochenlac.  democracy  wotild 
bom  oor  continue  to  live. 
Gxoaci  M.  Aaaorr. 
V»  .  rrbruary  i95J. 


for  OMer  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
c» 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


Sf  TBI  aaSUTI  OP  thx  wtted  statbs 
Tne$day.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Proeldent.  I 
Mk  »T»y^»i««trt«M  consent  to  hAve  an 
artlele  written  for  the  editorial  pei;e 
cS  tbe  MUmeapoUe  Star,  by  Mr.  John 
Herllnc.  dated  May  SI.  1961.  printed  in 
the  Appendtz  of  the  Raoou.  togetlter 
with  a  htogrephka]  iketch  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ling whleh  appeared  in  that  nine  day's 
newipaper.  The  article,  dleeiiaitng  Uie 
liriitilim  of  our  cdder  workers,  is  one 
wliJch  is  eepectaHy  noteworthy  in  a 
period  when  wt  may  be  entering  a  Bi&n- 
power  dMVtase-  As  chaizman  of  Uie 
SubioBUBlttee  on  Labor  and  Labixr- 
Manapnent  RelatlcaM  of  the  Semite 
GOBUBtttee  on  Labor  and  PabUe  Welfare. 
I  welBome  Mr.  BorlfaWls  artiele.  and  I 
the  Senate  that  oor  siib- 
to  study  oor  Qorei-n- 
procxmm.aad  wHl  pay 
atlanUon  to  the  problem  of  Mm 
afod  worker. 
Tten  bMav  do  (Aleetkxi.  the  article 
ottered  to  be  printed 
te  III*  noon,  as  foOowB: 

Aaa  WBaimts 


(By  Jolm  Hartliif) 

L— What  klDd  of  teaaJt  la  tha 

geittafT    Doas  Uia 

labia 

ba 

tbiwigh    a   tflent   ewMitfiatyT 
kit  fK  toogb  for  biaa  te  lat  a  Jobf 

to 
r*  ara  baeoatfaf^  aiact 


whan" — it  la  an  addltlooal  factor  that  only 
tha  oldar  worker  contrlbutea. 

Stnca  we  are  faced  with  tLe  need  to  con- 
tarrt  and  protect  our  natural  reaources — 
and  human  beings  bead  the  list — Maurice 
Tobln.  Secretary  of  Labor,  tella  us  be  will  put 
Into  affect  very  soon  a  new  program  of 
spedaltaed  couneellng  and  Job  finding  for 
older  Job  applicants. 

STTaVET    WAS    it\D% 

To  make  sure  that  the  new  program  fits 
the  facts,  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  surveyed  the-  situation  In  5  States. 
covering  Job  problems  of  330,000  so-called 
older  workers. 

Here's  what   they   Snd: 

1.  Even  in  areas  where  labor  is  In  short 
supply,  age  restrictions  are  "not  uncom- 
mon." Full  employment  or  expanding  em- 
ployment doesn't  mean  that  the  Job  prob- 
lems of  older  workers  are  settled. 

a.  Older  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs  are 
apt  to  remain  unemployed  longer  than 
younger  ones.  When  older  workers  don't 
get  called  back  to  their  old  Jobs,  their  un- 
employment lengthens  cut. 

3.  The  older  worker  with  a  "critical '  skill 
tisually  has  a  ready  market.  But  many  older 
workers  with  a  "work  history  of  gr«»ai  sta- 
bility" have  to  change  occupations  when 
they  become  unemployed.  Thais  where 
they  need  good  advice  In  making  the  Job 
transition. 

cotnfsnjNo  ktlp9 

Tobln's  survey  shows  that  older  workers 
who  have  had  Job  counseling  and  Individual 
placement  services  have  twice  as  many  J<  b 
opportunltlea  as  those  without  the  expert 
counsel. 

4.  Employer  resistance  to  older  workers  is 
heaviest  tn  clerical,  sales,  managerial  and 
profeaslonal  fleJds.  So.  older  workers  "grav- 
itate" toward  service  Jobs  and  the  skilled 
occupations. 

5.  Of  covirse.  employers  vary  in  their  attl- 
tudea.  But.  both  formal  and  Informal  dis- 
criminatory age  requirements  exist.  There 
la  tbe  general  screwy  notion  that  'age' 
meaoa  reduced  productivity  and  reduced 
elBclancy. 

Intereatlng  twist  is  that  some  employers 
who  frankly  admitted  their  dlscrlmlaatl  n 
against  older  workers  as  a  practical  matter 
hired  a  greater  proportion  of  them  then 
aomc  who  claimed  no  discrimination. 

6.  Even  seme  personnel  speclalLsta  are 
ahown  to  yield  to  tbe  deep-eeated  prejudlcis 
about  err  ploying  older  workers. 

7.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you'd  have  a  hard 
time  deciding  what  "old"  Is.  It  varies  with 
the  kind  of  Job,  industry,  locality. 

Example:  A  retail  specialty  sales  worker 
wotild  find  it  tough  at  35  years  when  a  00- 
year-old  aewlng  machine  operator  on  ladles' 
garmanta  usually  haa  no  Job  problem. 

CAir^  csmaauzB 
It  all  depends  on  amount  of  aklll,  the  In- 
dustry, the  prevailing  eondltlona  of  the  la^Klr 
market,  and  the  degree  of  unlonlcatlon. 
Yen  just  cant  generaltae  about  the  over-45- 
year-dd  worker. 

8.  Older  workers,  with  longer  periods  of 
unamployment.  suffer  oooalderable  lowering 
of  morale.  They  waloome  the  kind  of  coun- 
aallnc  now  being  arranged  through  bureau 
of  amidoyment  security  and  State  employ^ 
ment  security  agencies. 

9.  As  workers  grow  oldsr.  they  acquire  a 
hlgtoer  degree  ct  skill.  They  are  more  con- 
oentiatod  In  their  desire  to  Improve  their 
own  and  th«tr  family's  position.  When  cer- 
tain physlolocleal  changes  oocor,  some  oecu- 
petlfistal  ad|«^ment  la  necessary.  But  that 
depsndj  on  the  Individual — not  the  calen- 


10.  WiMlj   an  eoDecttTS  hergalnlng  oon- 
tnets   bSTS   senlonty   elauess.    This    gives 


oldei  workers  some  protection  while  they 
hr.ve  Jobs,  but  doesn't  lessen  the  problem 
much  when  they  lose  them. 

Main  thing  to  remember  Is  this:  people 
who  hire  other  people  seem  to  forget  that 
■'ag«  "  Is  an  Individual  condition,  with  little 
significant  bearing  on  a  worker's  over-all 
ciualiacatlons. 

One  poet  has  said:  "Grow  old  along  with 
me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be."  A  more  recent 
one.  perhapa  more  realistically  has  said: 
You're  always  the  same  age  inside." 


HxEUNOs  Dirr:  Labor,  Plato,  anb 

HoasxsHozs 

(By  Jay  Edgerton  of  tbe  Star) 

John  Herllng,  Washington  newspaper  and 
radio  commentator  who  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Star's  editorial  puge.  might 
have  been  a  classical  scholar  and  philosopher 
but  the  yeasty  days  of  the  late  1920'8  swung 
him  over  to  modem  labor  problems. 

As  a  student  at  Harvard  (class  of  1928) 
Herllng  boned  on  Cicero  and  Plato.  Kant,  and 
Schopenhauer,  but  he  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Harvard  Liberal  Club  and  the  late  twenties 
were  a  period  when  the  feeling  of  social 
cliange  was  fresh  on  caDipus  winds.  It  was 
tne  time  of  the  big  New  England  textile 
strikes  and  the  Sacco-Vanzettl  case. 

Even  before  he  went  to  college,  John  Her- 
llng had  been  exposed  to  liberal  ideas.  A 
native  of  New  York,  he  had  worked  a  year  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  old  New  Yonc  World  in  IM 
}  almiect  days.  Walter  Lippmann  was  then 
editor  and  Heywood  Broun  was  ihe  star  of 
■  Page  Op  "—the  page  opposite  the  editorial 
page,  a  famed  World  feature. 

"I  can't  say  that  we  were  buddies."  Herllng 
explains,  "although  I  did  becom)>  friends 
with  Bfoun  later  In  tbe  1930'8.  But  they 
v<ere  around  tbe  building  and  I  saw  them.  It 
W.I.S  a  care  of  once  seeing  Shelley  pialn." 

After  being  graduated  from  Harv  ird.  Her- 
llng went  to  work  for  the  League  fur  Indus- 
trial Democracy  in  New  York  and  soon  be- 
came a  research  assistant  to  Norman  Thomas, 
well-known  Socialist  leader.  He  helped  In 
the  research  for  Thomas'  book,  "Human 
Exploitation,"  publlahed  In  1934  and  the  foU 
lowing  year  produced  a  work  of  his  own, 
"Strikes  Under  the  New  Deal." 

In  1935  he  Joined  the  staff  of  tie  United 
Features  Syndicate  and  in  1936  moved  to  the 
Washington  ofBce  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader. 
A  year  later  he  was  asked  to  direct  t  le  Wash- 
ington research  for  a  special  sblpfing  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine.  This  led  to  a  full-tune 
connection  with  Tims,  Inc..  in  19:  7,  and  a 
year  later  Herllng  went  to  New  York  for  the 
March  of  Time. 

In  1941.  he  returned  to  Waahiigton  as 
director  of  the  labor  relations  dlvlsl  }n  of  the 
oClce  of  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs.  In  this  con- 
nection he  visited  many  of  the  Latl  a  Ameri- 
can republics,  beoomlng  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  domestic  pro3lems  of 
those  countries. 

Since  leaving  government  servlo  In  1946, 
Herllng  has  contributed  many  a -tides  to 
magazines  and  newspapers  both  tiere  and 
overseas.  He  haa  written  for  Look  Harpers. 
Survey  Graphic.  Nation's  Buslz  ess.  the 
Tribune  of  London.  Labor  and  Nation. 
Graphic,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Ettspatcl ,  and  the 
Providence  Journal.  He  has  a  radU  program 
once  a  week  from  Washington. 

Herllng  is  46  years  old.  Be  Is  ma  rried  and 
lives  in  Betheada,  Md.,  outside  Washington. 
His  wife,  a  former  school  teacher.  U  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Bannockbu  n  (Ifd.) 
housing  cooperative. 

An  omnivorous  reader,  Herllng  sp  -nds  most 
evenings  st  home  In  the  easy  c  i&lr  with 
books  on  current  affairs  and  labor  problems. 
Be  confesses  he  stOl  reads  Plato  sm  Aristotle 
occaslonaUy.  He  pltcbes  bona  hoes  for 
exerdae. 
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Qelsca  Hifk  Gradnatkw 


EXTEI'SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mayor  Joseph  A.  Melley  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  Chelsea  High 
School,  Chelsea.  Mass.: 

Mr  Webber.  Superintendent  Herlihy, 
members  of  the  faculty,  my  colleagues  of 
the  school  committee,  parents  and  relatives 
of  the  graduates,  and  young  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  class  of  1951.  this  Is  one  of  the 
happiest  occasions  of  your  life.  Tonight  you 
are  to  receive  a  diploma,  a  document  attest- 
ing to  the  successful  completion  of  your 
course  of  study  at  our  high  school.  Yoiu* 
radiant  countenances  reflect  the  happiness 
which  Is  In  your  hearts,  a  happiness  which 
you  have  so  diligently  earned  and  which  you 
so  richly  deserve. 

As  you  advance  In  years  and  experience, 
you  will  come  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  life  bestows  no  greater  blessing  than 
the  serene  Joy  and  happiness  which  floods  the 
human  heart  upon  the  attainment  of  a  great 
personal  objective.  So  my  young  friends. 
If  I  could  make  but  one  wish  lor  the  years 
that  He  ahead,  I  wish  happiness  for  each  of 
you. 

Were  you  to  ask.  What  shall  I  seek,  what 
must  I  achieve  to  win  happiness?  You 
would  no  doubt  receive  a  variety  of  answers. 
Perhaps  the  first  requirement,  at  least  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  Is  to  make  the  de- 
cision: What  do  I  Intend  to  become?  Into 
what  field  of  human  endeavor  shall  I  direct 
my  efforts? 

This  Is  not  always  an  easy  decision.  For- 
tunate indeed  is  the  young  high  school  grad- 
uate who  has  already  taken  this  Important 
step.  But  now.  or  In  the  near  future,  each 
of  you  must  make  up  your  mind  resolutely  on 
this  point.  Your  own  native  talent,  your 
odaptablllty.  the  advice  and  guidance  of  your 
parents,  religious  leaders  and  teachers  should 
be  invaluable  aids  In  this  matter.  Your  own 
personal  observation  has.  I  know,  already 
brought  you  to  the  realization  that  love 
of  one's  life's  work — doing  the  thing  one  likes 
to  do — makes  the  man  or  woman  a  happy 
person. 

Ilkppiness  of  course  is  never  the  sum  total 
of  factors  which  are  economic,  human,  or 
mundane  to  the  exclusion  of  spiritual  con- 
siderations. Belief  in  a  power  greater  than 
any  earthly  power,  worship  of  God  In  our 
innermost  heart  and  In  public  places  of  wor- 
ship In  common  with  our  fellow  man.  and 
close  association  with  our  religious  leaders 
will  nurture  and  foster  In  each  of  you  that 
Inner  happiness  of  the  spirit  without  which 
there  can  be  no  true  happiness.  Life  in  our 
highly  competitive  civilization  la  not  all  sun- 
shine and  roses;  into  each  life  some  rain 
must  fall.  A  man  or  woman  faithful  to  his  or 
her  religion  has  at  hand  a  constant  source  of 
strength  and  courage  to  chart  the  course 
through  the  dangers  and  temptations  to 
which  the  flesh  Is  heir,  to  come  through  the 
test  with  eyes  bright  and  head  high — and  to 
set  out  once  again  on  life's  Jotirney  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  happiness.  The  ability 
to  weather  the  force  of  the  tide  of  adversity 
Is  the  true  test  of  the  character  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

Happiness,  my  young  friends.  Is  quite 
contagious.    Yoiu*    happiness    tonight    has 


spread  to  your  parents,  relatives,  teachers, 
and  to  all  those  close  to  you.  We  are  all  very 
proud  of  each  of  you;  our  fervent  wish  Is  that 
each  of  you  of  the  class  of  1951  shall  be  the 
recipients  of  God's  choicest  blessings  all 
through  your  life. 

In  conclusion  I  bring  to  you  the  beautiful 
thought  expressed  in  the  closing  prayer  of 
the  former  chaplain  of  our  State  senate  on  a 
June  day  less  than  1  year  ago: 

"I  thank  Thee,  God,  that  I  am  straight  and 
strong. 
With  wit  to  work,  and  hope  to  keep  me 
brave. 
I  thank  Thee  that  many  years  unfathomed. 
still  belong 
To  the  allotted  life.  Thy  bounty  ijave. 

"I  thank  Thee  that  I  love  the  things  of  earth. 
Rich  fields,  ripe  fruit,  wet  rocks,  the  shliie 
of  lighted  towns 
Tlie  deeper  worth  of  beating  human  hearts 
that   laugh   and   weep. 

"I  thank  Thee  that  as  yet  I  do  not  know. 

And  cannot  see  the  mysteries  of  the  end. 
But  more  than  these,  and  though  all  these 
should  go, 
I  thank  Thee,  God.  I  thank  Thee  for  my 
classmate  friends." 


The  Roll-Back  on  attle  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ri;(;ord  a  letter 
entitled  "A  Farmer's  Storj,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  on  June  12. 1951.  ITie  letter  was 
written  by  Mr.  John  Henderson,  of  Wash- 
ington. Kans. ;  and  in  it  he  says  that  he 
wishes  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  roll- 
back on  cattle.  He  has  said  them  very 
pointedly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  / 

A  Fakmek's  Stort 

I  am  a  farmer  and  have  been  for  several 
years  now.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  roll-back  on  cattle.  Now,  I  have  three 
boys  on  that  farm.  The  youngest  lives  in 
Greenwood  County  and  bandies  cattle. 

He  paid  $4,000  of  income  tax  last  year 
and  he  handled  575  head  and  now  has  cut 
It  down  to  200  head  on  feed  and  turned  them 
out  on  the  grass. 

Now  the  turn-back  produces  a  loss  to 
him  of  W.OOO. 

The  Government  took  his  money  when 
he  made  it.  Would  It  not  be  right  to  pay 
a  part  of  the  loss? 

One  boy  lives  north  of  Washington,  has 
240  head  on  hand.  He  did  aim  to  feed  part 
of  them,  but  won't  feed  any  of  them  now. 
Tried  to  get  help  but  could  jiot  get  It,  so 
wont  put  in  any  corn. 

We  have  had  a  cold,  wet  season  and  the 
farmers  are  discouraged,  and  now  Mr.  John- 
son claims  the  farmers  are  roLlng  in  money 
while  the  poor  housewife  Is  piiylng  for  It. 

This  Is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  east 
Is  from  the  west. 

The  bank  here  In  Washington  went  broke 
on  account  of  the  cattle  feeders.  I  have  fed 
cattle  for  over  70  years  and  have  seen  raon 


farmers  go  broke  than  X  have  ever  seen  get 
rich. 

A  Mr.  Graham  told  me  he  was  quitting 
the  cattle  business,  The  roll-back  rolled 
him  out.  He  said  if  tlie  war  took  hla  four 
boys,  his  four  tractors  would  go  in  the  shed 
and  stay  there  until  war  Is  over.  (Can  you 
tell  me  when  that  will  be?) 

We  have  got  cutworms  and  green  bugs  to 
contend  with  and  humbugs 

JOHH    HkNDOlSON. 

Washington.  Kans. 


Present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Are  Mere 
Political  Stooges,  Not  Military  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESBNTATI\nES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
did  Generals  Bradley  and  Collins  find 
that  they  had  pressing  business  in  Eu- 
rope right  after  they  had  tried  to  justify 
General  MacArthur's  hasty  dismissal? 
Could  they  be  on  a  mission  to  persuade 
General  Eisenhower  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  committees  and  bolster  up  their 
shaky  prestige?  Our  guess  is  that  Dee 
is  too  canny  to  put  any  such  strain  on 
his  own.  For  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
excepting  the  part  of  Admiral  Sherman's 
testimony — reminded  one  of  Rabelais' 
group  of  friars  on  their  way  to  sift  and 
garble  some  articles  of  faith  against  the 
new  heretics. 

Mac  Arthur  had  not  besn  guilty  of  in- 
surbordination.  the  Chiefs  admitted — 
only  General  Collins  dared  accuse  him. 
and  had  tq  eat  his  words  within  24  hours. 
But  he  could  not  go  along  with  basic 
policy.  Well,  here  is  a  passage  on  policy 
read  into  the  Record  by  Senator  Saltoh- 
ST.4LL  from  their  own  Report  for  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Korean  Opera- 
tions : 

On  March  15,  1951  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  an  informal  conference  with  reivesenta- 
tives  of  tbe  Department  of  State.  •  •  • 
It  appeared  to  be  generally  ftgreed  that  at 
some  future  meeting  an  agreement  should 
be  reached  on  the  objectives  in  Korea. 

So  help  us.  That  Is  the  kind  of  no- 
policy  with  which  MacArthur  could  not 
go  along,  and  all  honor  to  him. 

The  Chiefs,  in  trying  to  justify  Tru- 
man's action,  advertised  to  the  world 
their  own  fears  and  their  country's  icex. 
cusable  military  weakness.  And  they  di- 
rected this  unsoldierly  argument  against 
MacArthur.  He  was  threatening  to  pre- 
cipitate world  war  m  by  getting  Stalin 
really  angry.  Besides,  such  offenses  as 
wishing  to  fight  tbe  enemy  on  equal 
terms,  inviting  the  en«ny  to  request  a 
cease  fire,  and  stres^ng  the  importance 
of  Formosa  and  all  Asia  to  United  States 
security  had  endangered  the  constitu- 
iional  principle  of  civilian  supremacy 
over  the  military. 

Had  they,  as  the  President's  legally 
constituted  military  advisers,  ever  de- 
manded that  this  dangerous  man  be  sup- 
planted by  a  more  reliable  commander? 
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.   Xbef  tecltfled  th»t  lach 

Mtton  had  never  occunrd  to  Umol 

WliT  nocr  WbAt  klxKl  of  mffltary  »d- 
finn  vere  tttese  w.^o  thooght  %  oom- 
luuMkr  wu  mdaagering  his  eonntry't 
Mf  etsr  and  its  Goostltutkm.  yet  nude  no 
move  to  dlsmlH  him  until  It  was  sug- 
tested  to  General  Bradley  by  way  a<  an 
an(»iyBioas  te!eplione  eaD?  Are  they  as 
dialoyal  to  their  eountry  as  that  sounds, 
or  are  they  oi^  acting  as  dodle  yes  men 
to  the  administration?  In  either  case 
they  have  forfeited  any  valid  claim  on 
the  oooiSdeBoe  of  their  f  tilow  Americtkna. 


KCmiSlON  Of  HKIiARKfl 

or 

HON.  TBOMAS  J.  LANE 


Ol  ISI  Hr"«»  OF  HSPBSSKRTATTVES 
r.  June  12.  19S1 


Mr.  LARS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  l<jave 
to  extCDd  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ricokd,  I 
vtth  to  Inelude  herein  a  letter  I  have  re- 
edved  from  one  oT  my  eonstltuents  who 
to  Ttligir^*^  with  the  treatment  ae- 
flonlad  to  the  domestic  sheepskin  in- 
doatiy  iKF  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partBMnt  of  State  at  the  Torquay  (^on- 
ffezenee.  This  letter  Is  self-explanatory 
and  mn^*v»  food  tat  thou^t  for  all  of 

A.  C.  l^maaicB  Xjurfos  Co.. 
Pm^odf,  Mmm.,  Jun»  «,  19S1. 
;  TaauAS  J.  Lam*, 
Ogtm  Bvadin§. 

W»ahiM0ton.  D.  C. 

<Ain:  I  am  torn  that 

not  get  togetbar  vlien  I  hm  tn 

tast  vMk.    I  bope  that  I  may 

oi  BMcttnc  you 


fw» 


m  that  aftar  aU  our 
wtth    tba   Impcrt   at 
•r,  Um  Torqaay  Ooo- 
nt  mbaad  and  agreed  upon  a  r»- 
tfaty  man  IS  percant  to  10  per- 
'  Baa  wbat  ean  bappan 
ava  raaDy  Mg  wbaa  appuant- 
of  our  BUM  Dapaitmaiit  and 
piaead  OofWiuaaBt  oflklala  la 
If  away  praetleally  averrthlag 
vbara  bwntoaaa  ta  tha  lEJuttad 
graatly. 

l^brmaSloa.  tba  only  eluuae^ 

ikft  tba  tnduatry  bar*  eaji  take 

MOD  whieh  tba  Bklttdi  ura  not 

tly.    The  aatj  otbar  way  wa  ean 

la  a*  a  tiamaiMlnwa  kMa  tn 

roes  the  atandpotnt  of  tba 

»o  —Had  radprocal -trade 

wtl^  sotaign  eoimtrlaa  ara  aU 

lb  favor  of  tba  foralgn 

■ettilBg  Tadproeal  about 


tt  la 


lylB 
attt 


today  an  bit  varjr  baitf 
raw  Alaa  aikd  tha 

oat  eg  nsw  aHOaiMS  doa 
to  tte  havAKMBMB*!  atnke.  Alao.  <|na  to 
tiM  fees  tlHU  tbara  la  no 


at 


m  ba  tnaiaa»ad  te  tba 
ttM  praaent  ttma  aoat  al 


la 
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tan- 


abut   down   eompletely   or 
only  1  or  S  dayi  a  wedc 

llM  tblog  wbleb  mlgbt  IWTe  been  done  to 
btfp  tba  trade  kaep  gotng  la  an  off-abore  buy- 
ing program,  whereby  tba  OoTcniment 
would  ptnrchaae  tkiaa  of  foreign  countrlea 
and  raaaU  to  American  tannen  at  prices 
vbleb  wa  oould  stand  under  our  leather  ceU- 
Inga.  Far  tbe  future,  ai  long  as  leather  price 
controls  are  In.  this  seema  to  be  the  only 
out  ror  ahcepsldn  tarmera,  but  In  vtew  of 
the  fact  that  otn-  main  foreign  source  of 
supply .  namely  New  Zealsnd,  has  now  about 
closed  out  their  season,  there  Is  no  sense  m 
starting  such  a  program  until  next  fall 
sometime. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  date  we  will  ca'l 
on  you  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  help  us 

With  best  regards. 
Blncerely, 

ShxPHKM  Palmer. 


Yalta  ia  Retrospect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  Nrw  jrasjT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPP.ESENTATIVES 

Tuenday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
GHSESiOBAL  RscoRO.  I  waBt  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Trenton  Evening 
Ttmes  on  June  7.  1951,  entitled  'Yalta 
In  Retrospect." 

This,  I  am  sure,  represents  a  purely  ob- 
jective ▼iewpoint,  since  this  paper  has 
never  favored  the  elections  of  FYanklin 
Roosevelt  or  Harry  Truman. 

The  editorial  follows  : 

Talta  nf  Rrr«osF«cT 

Tbe  testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son,  tbat  most  controTcrslal  of  public  figures, 
adds  to  tbe  growing  Tolune  of  evidence  that 
tbe  agrennents  at  Yalta  did  not  constitute 
tba  major  diplomatic  faUure  which  critics, 
for  their  own  purposes,  have  represented 
tbcm  as  being.  It  seems  likely  his  appraisal 
will  stand  also  as  the  verdict  of  hlstcry 

An  adverse  Judgment  la  reached  hy  con- 
sidering the  agreements  of  Talta  on  the  basis 
of  developments  dxirlng  tbe  6  years  of  at 
leaat  Domlnal  peace,  rather  thAn  those  e:iist- 
Ixkg  at  tbe  time  the  conference  was  held. 
wban  tbe  war  In  Surope  was  still  to  be  won 
and  Japan  loomed  omlnotisly  tn  the  distance. 

Secretary  Acheaon's  analysis  of  the  deci- 
akna  and  conceaaions  of  Talta  is  Impressive 
It  leada  to  tha  conclusion  tbat  the  United 
Statae  and  Britain  obtained  from  Russia 
what  tbey  wanted  most — the  pledge  of  mili- 
tary aid  in  tba  conqueat  of  Japan.  Tbey 
granted  what  Russia  was  In  a  poaltlon  to  take 
vltbout  banaflt  of  Britlab  and  American 
amtroral. 

It  may  be  argued  that  tba  terms  of  the 
Talta  agraamcnta  were  not  l;utifled  by  sub- 
aaquent  military  developments.  This  argu- 
mant  voukl  be  reasonable  only  if  Preaident 
Booaavalt  and  Prime  ICljaiatar  Churclilll  were 
gifted  with  prophetic  vicion.  The  United 
Btataa  «aa  bargaining  to  aave  American  lives. 
Tba  tmpartan««  of  Busata's  entry  Into  the 
var  against  Japan  S  montbs  aftar  Germany's 
■orraniSar  lay  in  th»  intention  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican blgb  command  to  Invade  Japan  in  No- 
vember IMS.  This  was  tzpactad  to  be  one 
of  tba  moat  sanguinarj  military  operations  in 


It  waa  not  known,  of   eourae.   tbat   tha 
atomic  bomb  would  work,  tbat  it  would  be 


dropped,  tbat  It  voold  and  tba  wa 

the  ordeal  of  invasion.  There  was 
fear  at  the  time  that  we  were  In  i 
and  bloody  struggle,  that  It  woulc 
weakened  almost  to  tbe  point  of 
ness,  that  Russia  would  then  be  ma. 
Far  East. 

The    Kurlles.   rlghU   in   Dalren 
Arthur  and  control  of  the  Manchi 
way  were  net  too  heavy  a  price 
help  In  such  circumstances.    Tlie 
mu-st  fairly  be  Judged  In  the  light 
tions  when  they  were  made.    Rusi 
but  it  also  gave. 


•  without 

reason  to 

or  a  long 

leave  us 

helpless- 
ter  of  the 

and  Port 
jlan  raU- 
for  Soviet 

igreement 
of  condl- 
la  gained; 


Federal  PajroU  PaJduf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMA.IKS 

or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  RU  CK 

or  WASHHtCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESKN TATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10.  19  1 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  advocates  of  net<lless  and 
reckless  Federal  spending  saj  that  the 
emergency  demands  "taxing  until  it 
hurts."  Instead  of  that,  it  se  :ms  to  me 
we  should  be  cutting  unnecessary  non- 
defense  .spending  until  it  harts  some 
people.  To  increase  taxes  firsi  and  leave 
reduction  of  wasteful  spelling  until 
later  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

My  mail  and  editorials  fiom  news- 
papers both  indicate  a  growiig  resent- 
ment among  vast  numbers  of  i  leople  over 
the  continued  reckless  waste  of  Govern- 
ment. A  reflection  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ba  :k  home  ia 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Aber- 
deen Daily  World  of  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
entitled  "Federal  Payroll  Padding." 

The  editorial  follows: 

FXDEaAL  Patboix  Paoot  ig 

A  fact  worth  noting,  cspedi  Uy  by  tax- 
payers— and  who  tent? — Is  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  had  3.4M.700  civtllB  n  empioyeea 
on  the  payroll  as  of  May  1.  Th  s  repreaenta 
an  Increase  ctf  MJKO  since  April  I.  Tbe  hir- 
ing rate  is  more  than  1.000  pe  -sons  a  day. 

The  military  alone  has  1.180.(00  ctvlllana. 
or  more  than  one  civilian  for  rvery  person 
In  uniform.  All  told  tbe  Govern  sent  is  put- 
ting out  more  than  $8,300,000,0  «  each  year 
for  salaries  for  this  vast  arm;  of  civfllan 
workers  and  tbe  budget  is  golnf  up  by  leapa 
and  bounds  every  year. 

And  yet  Preaident  Truman  li  one  of  bia 
snlde  remark!  said  wc  "bavi  too  many 
B-y-r-d-s  In  Congresa."  Senat:ir  Btso  has 
made  an  unrelenting  fight  agal  ist  big  Oov- 
emment payrolls.  In  this  be  ncurred  Ur. 
Truman's  displeasure  and  the  sting  of  the 
Truman  tongue. 

So  obvious  ts  tbe  overloadln ;  of  govam- 
mental  bureaucracy  tbat  one  would  tblnk 
taxpayers  would  take  up  Senator  Btxd's 
cause  as  a  crusade.  ICaylw  'Jie  citizen's 
Ire  will  riae  to  a  flgbttng  pltci  if  someone 
can  ferret  out  the  facta  on  tie  thousanda 
of  paraaitea  on  tbe  payroUa,  tie  deadheads 
and  deadbeata.  who.  iia  Beprea  intative  Beat 
JncBBV  ai  Iowa  baa  laamad.  "laven't  lifted 
a  hand  In  mac  tba."  TIi«  Sccator  said  ba 
has  racalved  hundreds  (tf  uns.gn«d  letters 
from  long-atandlng  Federal  em;>loye«a  com- 
mandtng  bim  for  bis  llgbt  to  Have  Federal 
payrolls  trimmed.  Prom  that  h ;  has  learned 
tbe  shameful  story  of  tbe  mis'isa  of  public 
funds  for  building  up  a  political  flood  at 
Government-employee  votes. 
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Equally  as  obvious  and  needful  of  attack 
ia  the  rating  of  bureaucrats  and  leaser  fry 
by  the  number  of  employees  under  them. 
This  tends  to  overhlrlng  and  padding  of 
pajTOlls  for  the  glory,  and  remuneration,  of 
those  doing  the  hiring.  The  bigger  a  de- 
partmental payroll  the  higher  the  head  man 
In  the  governmental  hierarchy.  There  Is 
no  Inducement  to  economy  In  this  practice. 
And  certainly  there  Is  none  In  the  political 
extravagance  practiced  tn  Washington, 

Another  matter  needful  of  constituent  at- 
tention is  the  vast  sums  spent  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  propagandizing  Americans. 
Most  every  department  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  White  House  itself,  has  Its  army 
of  publicity  and  Information  and  public  re- 
lations, whose  duties  are  solely  to  Induce 
Americans  to  accept  governmental  views,  bu- 
reaucratic ideas,  loosen  the  public  purse 
strings  and  intrench  the  "ins."  Probably  no 
one  person  In  this  countrj'  knows  how  many 
Federal  employees  are  engaged  In  this  gi- 
gantic campaign  to  sway  the  minds  of  the 
people.  No  one  knows  how  many  millions 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  arc  spent  In  need- 
less and  endless  ballyhoo  and  pressure  to 
proselyte  Americans,  to  win  financial  favors 
and  turn  the  minds  of  our  citizens  to  re- 
ceive and  welcome  alien  and  often  obnox- 
ious theories. 


Forest  Repcrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1951 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
segment  of  the  Ozark  National  Forest 
is  in  the  district  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  in  the  northwest  section  of 
Arkansas.  The  forest  is  made  up  of  a 
combination  of  pine  and  hardwood.  We 
are  ver>'  proud  of  the  work  being  done 
cooperatively  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service 
and  by  our  State  division  of  forestry. 

Not  long  ago.  I  asked  Paul  H.  Gerrard. 
supervisor  of  the  Ozark  National  Forest, 
Rus^eUville.  Ark.,  to  send  me  a  brief 
summary  of  the  projects,  broken  down 
and  condensed.  I  am  especially  pleased 
with  that  report  and  would  like  to  in- 
sert as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  him.  I  com- 
mend its  careful  reading  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House: 

Hon.  Juc  TancBLZ. 

House  of  Bepresentativts. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
1950  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. It  deals  largely  with  cooperative  for- 
estry work  In  which  I  felt  you  wotUd  be 
especially  Interested. 

The  main  parts  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram are  fire  protection,  forestry  advisory 
service,  tree  planting,  and  research.  Some 
of  the  highlights  are  as  follows: 

"rax  noTBcnoN 

"Much  progress  has  been  made  and  some 
357.000.000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  436,000.- 
000  acres  now  receive  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion. The  State  and  private  land  owners 
provided  t20,059,835  and  Congress  •9,000,000 
for  Federal  cooperation,  or  a  total  of  mora 
than  •29.000.000. 

"Seventy  znllUon  acres  are  stm  in  need  of 
protection  and  some  areas  need  more  ln« 
tensive  protection.    The  South  led  the  Na« 


tlflu  In  Increasing  areas  under  protection — 
atMUt  10,000.000  acres  out  of  i  total  of  17,- 
000.000  acres  Increase  for  the  CJnlted  States. 
"The  Arkansas  Division  of  I'orestry  Is  do- 
ing an  e«c»Uent  Job.  About  11.700,000  acres 
of  the  State's  17,000,000  acres  cf  private  tim- 
ber land  is  now  under  protection.  The  In- 
tensity of  protection  varies  from  excellent 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  to  very 
extensive  in  the  northern  par-;  where  funds 
wUl  provide  only  a  skeleton  organization. 
During  1950,  4,449  flres  burned  81.733  acr«. 
The  average  sized  Are  was  about  18  acres. 
This  i-ecord  places  Arkansas  vfell  up  in  the 
top  of  the  llBt  among  the  soutaem  States  In 
its  Are  protection  efforts. 

"rOEEST  ADVISOET    ASSISTANCE 

"The  Technical  Forestry  Advisory  Service 
consists  of  cooperative  work  with  extension 
services  and  State  foresters.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  educational  and  licnited  on-the- 
ground  assistance,  especially  to  tiie  smaU 
landowner. 

"The  larger  landowners,  esi>eclally  In  the 
South,  have  made  notable  prcigress  In  man- 
aging their  timber  lands.  In  time.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  a  majority  of  them  will  even- 
tually manage  their  timber  lands.  These 
owners,  however,  own  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  private  tlmb^jr  lands.  The 
cru-:  to  the  problem  is  the  small  landowner 
who  owns  the  other  three-lotuths  of  the  Na- 
tion's private  timber  lands,  spread  out  In 
small  tract.s  among  4,500.000  different  land- 
o*'iiers.  While  some  progress  ^as  been  made 
In  educating  and  inducing  th<;m  In  properly 
managing  their  timber  lands  probably  not 
more  than  4  percent  of  theni  do  so  at  the 
prese  ^t  time.  The  national  forests  and  the 
larger  tlmberland  owners  cannot  iJegin  to 
produce  the  Nation's  need  for  timber  prod- 
uct.s.  Therefore,  Lf  we  are  to  have  abundant 
timber  supplies,  more  progress  must  be  made 
in  the  management  of  these  small  holdings. 

"Assistance  to  these  smal  land  owners 
Is  provided  through  the  Krtonslon  Service, 
the  various  State  Forestry  Departments 
along  with  contributory  work  by  foresters 
of  some  of  the  larger  companies,  associa- 
tions, and  other  groups.  The  main  source 
of  assistance,  however,  is  provided  through 
the  cooperative  arrangement  made  possible 
by  the  Norris-Doiey  Act.  Since  the  program 
was  started  In  1940  more  tl:an  a  hundred 
thousand  small  woodland  owaers  have  been 
given  assistance  on  ten  and  Iwo-thirds  mU- 
lion  acres  of  woodland.  Some  200  technically 
trained  fcwesters  are  giving  ftJl  or  part-time 
service  to  about  1,000  counties.  There  are 
another  thousand  counties  ahich  could  use 
such  assistance.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the 
most  Important  single  forestr}^  job  from  a  na 
tional  welfare  standpoint.  The  lands  of 
these  small  tlmberland  ow^iers  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  about  three  times  the  vol- 
ume now  being  produced  and  Income  could 
be  increased  four  or  five  times  over  that  of 
the  present  if  placed  under  good  manage- 
ment. 

"In  Arkansas  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
State  forest  service  to  curtail  Its  forestry 
advisory  service  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 
Limited  service  Is  available  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  State.  In  th;  northern  part 
of  the  State  where  fra-est  nanagement  is 
a  mcn-e  difficult  problem  but  of  great  im- 
portance from  a  water  anl  flood  control 
standpoint,  there  is  practically  no  assist- 
ance available. 


ptaM-mrcs 

"There  has  been  a  greatly  increased  step-up 
In  tree  planting  diu'lng  thf  last  10  years. 
Over  the  years,  including  the  planting  of  the 
CCC.  a  little  over  7.000.000  tens  have  been 
planted  in  the  United  SUtaii  to  date.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  about  75.000,000 
acres  which  are  poorly  8tocl«d  or  in  a  de* 
nuded  condition  and  need  t}  be  planted  to 
trees.  Thirteen  mUUon  of  tills  acreage  la 
on  the  national  foreat  and  83,000,000  is  in 


private  ownership.  Tha  praaant  rate  of 
planUng  on  private  and  pabUc  land  la  only 
abotit  SOO.OOO  acrea  a  year.  At  this  rata 
It  would  take  over  100  yean  to  cov9r  the 
minimum  eotlinared  needs  of  planting. 
Planting  should  be  stepped  up  at  least  a 
million  acres  a  year  at  the  flrat  opportu- 
nity. About  13,000  aeraa  were  planted  In 
Arkansas  last  year,  practically  all  at  It  on 
private  land.  This  is  another  very  Important 
phase  of  work  since  idle  land  brings  in  no 
returns  and  is  a  large  factor  in  creating  our 
water  erosion  problem. 

"OTHia    COOPCaSTIVS    AaSISTAlfCS 

"Other  cooperaUve  assistance  includes 
forest  insects  and  dlaeaaes  which,  with  the 
exoepuon  of  little  leaf  disease  in  pine  and 
the  posslbiiity  of  oak  wilt  disease,  along  with 
pine  sawfly,  have  not  presented  too  great 
a  problem  to  southern  forast  owners. 

"There  are  also  the  research  aids  with 
agriculture  experiment  staUons,  colleges. 
and  private  institutions  which  have  as  their 
purpose  the  advancement  of  private  forestry. 

"KATTOMAI. 


"The  fire  situation  was  unusually  severe 
last  year  due  to  weather  coitdltions.  In  the 
South  there  were  more  than  600  more  fires 
in  the  spring  season  of  1950  than  that  of  tiie 
same  period  for  1949. 

"Timber  management:  In  fiscal  year  1950. 
S.5O0.C0O.0O0  board-feet  of  national  forest 
timber  was  cut  which  Immght  In  -ecelpts  of 
•30,714.000.  So  far  this  flacal  yea.-  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  atoouat  of  timber 
cut  and  a  considerable  step-up  In  the 
amount  of  receipts.  In  gei>eral  throughout 
the  United  States  the  national  forest  could 
support  an  additional  2.000.000,000  board- 
foot  Increase  cut  per  year.  Access  roads  and 
some  additional  funds  for  perKmnel  to 
handle  the  sales,  and  eapaclally  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber  management  plans,  would  be 
required  to  accomplish  thla. 

"Here  on  the  Ozark  we  cut  about  18.000,000 
ttoard  feet  of  timber  which  conatltuted  tha 
main  source  of  the  total  forest  recelpta  aC 
834&.385.  We  are  striving  for  a  cut  this  year 
of  about  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  million 
board-feet.  Receipts  are  expected  to  be  In 
the  vicinity  of  8400,000,  or  more. 

"We  are  doing  consldcrabla  work,  fdacing 
of  stands  in  better  coiulltlon.  favcrlng  tha 
more  desirable  spedea.  and  providing  re- 
lease and  faster  growth.  A  check  on  past 
work  in  wtilte  oak  indleataa  the  poaatblUty 
of  growing  sawlog-dwd  traes  in  70  or  ao 
irears  on  favorable  aitea.  Wliereaa,  U  tha 
stand  is  left  in  competttlTa  state  wtth  no 
stand  improvement  wtvfc.  aooia  IM  or  more 
years  wotild  be  reqtilred  to  produce  sawiog- 
stzed  white  oak.  I  do  not  believe  that  w« 
should  attempt  to  grow  it  thla  faat  because 
there  would  be  aome  reduction  In  quality, 
and  we  might  better  spread  our  funds  over 
largO'  areas  and  do  leas  volume  of  work  tiian 
to  concentrate  on  a  comparatively  small 
acreage.  In  general,  we  are  highly  gratified 
with  the  results  of  thla  type  of  work  which 
we  have  done  to  date. 

"There  has  been  no  tree  planting  oo  the 
Oaark  for  a  ntimber  of  years  tiut  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  pay  returns  to  do  ao. 
We  have  plantations  which  in  15  years  from 
planting  will  support  a  li^t  thinning  cut 
of  posu  and  pulpwood.  Thla  is  fairly  faat 
gro'wtb  and  more  than  waa  r>part*d  at  tha 
time  the  plantlnga  were  made. 

"We  contintic  to  have  an  incraa^ng  ntm- 
ber  of  visitors  to  the  forest  ^h  year.  The?* 
were  over  600.000  viaitors  last  year.  Like- 
wise, our  deer  herd  is  bulUing  up  to  where 
we  have  about  13,000  bead  which  ia  csttmatad 
to  be  about  one-half  of  the  full  carrying 
capacity  oi  the  forest.  Along  with  this  In- 
crawa  game  prahleiia  are  becoming  man 
aertoUB  and  there  ia  a  need  of  wonting  mmm- 
thing  out  with  the  State  to  prevent  o*«r» 
tirowsing  and  ov«populatlon  in  oertaia 
areas." 
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Mr.   IBKXnOH.    Mr.   Pniidmt.    I 

to  bftipe  printed 
of  tiw  HaooBB  an  cx- 
for 
ItU.    T1»e  extract  !•  fron  the  fea- 
Wpialliii  of  Bocfci.  ty  John  T.  Fred- 
wto  Is  one  of  the  ontstandlsg 
]ltnaz7  edtlan   and   aeholan   in    the 


of  further  reCerenoe  m  » 
to  the  niMtitiiliii  attle 
kgr  Dau  Cterence 
IttctiutlE,  editor 
(Mleli.)  Dally  Mews. 
Mr.  Ft«dertek  mys: 

I  eaa  da  batov  Hiaa  to  toll 
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TMi  i>  a  nal  trflmte  to  Mir.  Rleiiards. 
tal  mm  ridilr  duuwd  by  IdBi  as  (me 
of  MIttiliatt'i  oatatandint  eiBtars.  a  drle 
»a  bam  partiralarty  aettre 
vtth  crippled  dtlldicn.  aad  a 


BO  obJedloB,  ttae  eiuetiit 
■  ORlend  to  be  print- 
as  tbOmn: 


bmwm  ItMt  ttair  grlpa  on  tlM  rmuiA- 
Oot  at  tba  AoMrtoan  Bevolutlca 
(  datoM.  but  ettlauM.  *  *  *  Amar- 
ti%mn  elaailam  and  ooUectl'vUm 
tba  taaatc  InUcnty  at  tba  Indl- 
Um  paraonal  God-fl'Ten  liitag- 
rltf  of  each  fracfnaa.  •   •  • 

"Mankm  cioaas  vtth  Uk  Imprenive 
tbouKM  ciMt  while  America  bee  mtyn  bath- 
tulM  p«  square  lacb  than  Russia  bas  p^r 
moare  aatie.  that  w  have  practlcaUy  sil  the 
ptitato  tolepboaas  and  aatomoblles  in  the 
warM.  Um  htgheat  matertal  standard  of  Uv- 
tsc  *  *  ■  these  thtncs  will  neirer  aRve  the 
Ham  ti  sii  sTateni.  Tbtej  did  not  maJie  the 
American  system,  they  are  the  reeuiu  of  i'. 
We  did  not  have  any  of  these  things  in  1776, 
but  "the  founders  of  cwr  country  risked  ;hcir 
Uvea,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor  tor  es- 
toMlshment  of  what  tbc!y  knew  was  a  !K~uncl 
frlnelpie  of  etema!  truth.'  3annf;  AmrTira 
bcBlBs  now.  amonf  ua.  •  *  •  The  rrvr.- 
munlatlc  threat  must  be  defeated  on  prin- 
ciple*— w*  have  the  prlncipies,  the  T^ry 
tovndatton  of  our  Oo'^amment.  Ww  n.u;:t 
kxtow  and  apply  them. 

"The  Key  to  Pewce  ta  a  great  book.  It  :s 
rweomnieaded  that  you  favor  yourself  with  a 
copy." 

Tto  Bmmatt  Richard's  reoommendatton  '.^r. 
me  add  my  own.  I  think  every  Roiaria.i  \:i 
ttM  United  States  who  -eUl  read  this  hor  Ic 
win  And  It  elearty  and  Immediately  aiMl  hr\\)- 
fnUy  appOeable  to  hia  own  thinking  and  -.  j 
bla  iUe  M  a  dttaen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or    BOOTH    DAKOTA 

Df  IHB  HOOBS  OP  RB'RESDrrATl'v'ES 

Tuexdaw.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  todsy  we 
arc  starting  debate  on  cirll  functions. 
Department  of  the  Army  appropriation 
for  1952,  The  AppropriaUons  Commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  deny  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  request  for  $3,770,000  for  the 
mnttniiance  of  the  Oahe  project  In 
South  Dakota  which  was  started  In  IMS 
and  on  which  there  has  been  spent  to 
date  $9.«M.M0.  Oahe  is  one  part  of  the 
tDfeegrmted  procram  for  the  development; 
of  the  Mlawuri  Bifv  which  was  au- 
thwiaed  by  this  Concress  in  1JH4.  bet- 
ter knovn  as  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1M4. 

Doe  to  the  fact  that  the  Confrress  has 
xeeently  foted  Tsdia  tlM.MOOOO  and  in 
the  Tery  near  future  additional  blBlons 
win  be  reooBBted  for  foreign  aid.  the  fol- 
lopvtoc  editorial  out  of  the  Huromte  and 
DaQy  Ptainsman.  of  Buroo.  S.  DaJc..  is 
dfnMeaiK  at  a  thne  when  we  are  about 
to  dlHWB  proJeelB  for  ear  own  people : 
That  Oaws  Dam  la  xv  Inbia 

Appropriations 
abroad,   at 
<tf  projacto  at  boaia.  U  mi«hc 
ba  batur  atratap  tor  «ha  South  Dakota  del- 
to  toll   tha  eommtttaa   that   Oahe 
kbiXadla. 

tba  global  ttnanctew  would 

to  tba  fare  and  demand  that 

•1OO.O0O.O0O.   mcra 

to  piaaaul  ttoi  tolUai  tn  India  and 

MateQ  Isappy. 

tba  tod  tec«  te  tbat  Oaba  Dam 

la  totoaly  tba  ktogpCa  dam  in  tha  antira 

and  tba  dam 


■Ita  la  at  Ptam,  8.  Dak.  Am ,  m  everyone 
knowB  who  baa  atodtad  hla  ISSl  geofraphy, 
India  la  sttuatod  aoaer  to  tha  Unltad  States 
Treaaury  than  ta  South  Dakot.  u  Alao  cloaer 
to  tha  United  Statea  Traaaur  r  than  South. 
Dakota  are  several  doaen  nat  ons  to  whom 
Con«rees  ta  asked  thia  year  to  g  w  $8,500,000- 
000  (billiona.  not  paltry  mllUo  u)  in  foreign 
aid. 

It  ta  too  bad  that  Oahe  Dain  ta  In  South 
Dakota,  and  too  bad  that  Coi^reai  already 
has  Invested  more  than  •8.00).000  tn  Army 
enirlneer  conatructkm  on  It  a  noe  IMS.  and 
•2  3<aO0C  In  Bureau  of  Reel  imatlon  work 
on  the  Oahe  trriCAtlon  units  since  194B. 

Too  bad.  alao.  that  the  ace  sea  road  from 
Port  Pierre  to  the  dam  site  hai  been  finished 
and  many  mlUtona  of  cubic  yards  of  dirt 
Already  moved  on  the  dam  s(Ce  ttaelf  Too 
rMMl  that  the  Army  has  ]\ist  co  npleted  an  at- 
trartlve  bousing  addition  to  P  erre  of  several 
hundred  hooees.  Too  bad  thit  the  dUaens 
of  Pierre,  s  dty  of  «,0OO,  have  tried  to  make 
ready  for  the  future.  Impnwlng  Its  munic- 
ipal ST  vices  by  upptng  its  ocal  tax  levy 
from  49  mllla  to  50  In  1»50.  ■  3d  up  to  64.13 
mills  In  1951.  highest  In  the  St  ite 

Too  bad.  alaa  that  the  nnsJ  electric  co- 
operatlvea  In  tha  State  wlU  find  themselves 
waiting  longer  for  hydroeleet:  le  power  from 
Oahe  tf  rhe  House  Apprnprlali  ms  Oommlttee 
has  itfi  way. 

Too  bad  that  the  dam  w.ll  be  delayed 
and  Its  Hood-control  benefits  lenled  Omaha. 
Kansaa  City,  and  St.  Louis  anc  the  farm  land 
ri'  w  being  continually  washe  1  Into  the  Big 
Muddy 

Too  bad  that  the  largest  di  m  In  the  Mis- 
souri Raver  development  will  je  delayed  and 
Its  muluple  beneflta  of  flood  rontrol,  irrtga- 
tloa,  hydroalactrie  pover.  rlvir-flow  regula- 
tion, and  recreauoa  be  denied  to  mid- Amer- 
ica, ihe  heart  of  the  Nation,  tl  e  bread  basket 
of  the  world 

To<j  bad  that  thia  water-supply  Insur- 
ance will  be  delayed  In  an  ari  a  where  rain- 
fall ta  marginal,  where  It  has  been  excellent 
the  pMt  decade,  but  where  irought  ta  al- 
ways a  not-far  distant  ogre.  la  the  thirties, 
from  1933  through  1S3S,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  more  than  91  000.000.000  In 
the  Dakotas  in  straight  tuuxc  -outs  to  keep 
people  alive  and  make  a  living 

Ail  that  the  Budget  Bureau  iiad  earmarked 
for  the  Oahe  Dam  continued  conatructlon 
thta  year  was  ia.TTOJ80.  Mot  to  start  con- 
structton,  but  to  eontlnoa  th;  actual  con- 
strtictlon  itartad  la  flaeaJ  yaaz  1»40. 

But  a3.T70.0OO  for  a  South  Dakota  dam 
that  will  statiUlae  tha  economy  it  mid-Amer- 
ica snd  thus  strengthen  the  Nation  and 
create  new  wealth,  doasnt  rai  e  as  high  In 
the  eyes  of  some  TThited  Statei  Representa- 
tlvea  as  doea  •190,0004)00  for  gi  sin  to  India. 
India  got  tlM  grain  avan  after  it  promoted 
Its  own  starvaUon  by  daUberate.  y  taking  out 
of  grain  cultlvatkm  tbo— anrts  of  acres  to 
put  into  }ute  because  It  didn't  want  to  buy 
Jute  from  Paklataa.  and  took  oxt.  other  thou- 
sands of  acres  In  grain  to  put  Into  cotton. 

Meanwhile,  aa  tba  May  24  :aBue  of  En- 
gineering Dauurd  talla  In  good  technical  de- 
taU,  India  la  pt'oaas dtug  to  i;pend  •142.- 
000.000  oa  tto  namndar  Btver  VOlay  project. 
bulJdlag  muBlpia-purpoas  dami .  It  got  Its 
arat  money,  a  paltry  VMMOMO,  ttxxa  the 
World  Bank.  And  gueaa  whoaa  i  lonay  makes 
up  tha  lkm%  share  of  tha  Vorld  Banks 
capital?  T«a  Unitod  SUtaa.  Tha  United 
Statea  alao  gave  §163.000.000  to  :  ndla  during 
the  war  aad  •«i.0004W)  batwaan  I»4S  and 
19fi0.  Tha  UaUad  Stataa  furoiai  cs  technical 
englnaars  to  India. 

India  ta  populoua  aad  maet  :alaa  greater 
amounta  at  food,  it  to  truthfuHr  said.  But 
wliat  about  tlM  UBltad  StotM?  Iha  popula- 
tion ta  growing  by  UOmjBOO  aear]  yaar  In  the 
United  Stataa.  Mara  food  muat  m  produoed 
iMra.  too. 

AaC  we  Bigfat  ramiad  tha  Boa  le  of  Bapr«> 
aeatotitoa.  !f  moaay  lant  tf^at  on  projacts 
la  tha  Uattod  Stotw  to  staWtlK  agrlcultuta. 
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boost   production   and   create   new   wealtb, 
bow  can  the  Nation  afford  to  keep  the  rwt 
of  the  world  in  money  and  food? 
If   that  argument  can  gain  no  headway 

with  Congress,  then  apparently  South  Daicota 
would  do  better  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
advise  the  State  Department  tiiat  It  agrees 
with  India  on  politics,  and  apply  for  a  couple 
hundred  million  dollars  under  the  point  4 
prtgram  of  giving  billions  in  aid  for  foreign 
nations. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  going  to  be  difllcult  for 
t.^xpayers  who  are  burdened  to  support  for- 
elcti  economies  to  see  the  Justice  In  refusing 
to  spend  a  comparatively  small  sum  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  actual  famine  In  the 
heart  of  the  United  States. 


A  Tribute  to  Wisconsin  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  K.  VAN  PELT 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  June 
In  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  finest  months 
of  the  year,  for  it  not  only  heralds  the 
start  of  a  great  vacation  season  but  is  the 
month  we  pause  to  reflect  on  the  prog- 
ress of  our  great  dairy  industry. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
so  untiringly  on  such  a  high  plane  have 
been  motivated  in  their  endeavors  be- 
cause of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  and  be- 
cause of  the  free  enterprise  system  of 
our  economy.  These  outstanding  Amer- 
icans have  chosen  their  respective  fields 
of  endeavor  because  of  a  desire  for  in- 
dependence. They  resent  bureaus  of 
Government  attempting  to  throw  a  yoke 
of  restrictions  upon  their  freedoms.  This 
great  industry  cannot  advance  and  in- 
crease its  production  while  the  present 
national  administration  continues  its  in- 
flationary program  of  spending  beyond 
Its  income  causing  burdensome  taxation 
followed  by  controls. 

The  following  editorial  was  taken  from 
the  Pond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Re- 
porter and  brings  out  a  great  picture  of 
what  dairymen  have  accomplished  under 
our  free  enterprise  system: 

Tins  Is  Daibt  Momtr 

Wisconsin  observes  June  aa  dairy  month 
ar.d  It's  important  that  we  so-called  urban- 
It  es  give  recognition  to  the  Important  part 
which  the  products  from  the  rural  districts 
play  In  our  daily  lives. 

Few   persons   realiae  that — 

Wisconsin  has  160.000  dairy  herds  valued 
at  S520.OO0.0OO. 

There  are  more  cows  than  people  In  Wis- 
consin. 

Tliere  are  2.274  dairy  processing  plants  Ln 
the  State  and  5.800  milk  trucks. 

Income  from  dairy  breeding  stock  hit 
•148.000,000  last  year— 15  percent  of  the 
State's  annual  Income. 

Wisconsin's  milk  production  continues  to 
gain.  Last  year's  yield  was  nearly  16,000.- 
000  000  pounds. 

More  than  1.1(X).000  veal  calves,  about  la 
percent  of  all  thoae  In  the  Nation,  were  mar- 
keted  In  1930. 

Wisconsin  supplies  nearly  80  percent  of  all 
cheese  received  at  tha  Nation's  leading 
markets. 

Markets  outside  of  the  State  receive  95 
percent  of  Wtaconstn's  cheese,  96  percent  of 


Its  avaporatad  mUk.  M  parocmt  of  Its  powu 
dared  whole  aad  ikim  toUk.  lad  tl  paroani 
«r  its  buttav. 

Other  produetloa  bialudcd  aiara  tkaa 
48,000  pevoids  of  SwlM  tIkmmA,  man  Uiaa 
480.000  pouads  of  AMarieai.  clieeaa,  mora 
than  18,000  pounds  of  brick  aliaeaa,  and 
many,  many  mUUoaa  of  povnds  of  varioua 
other  dairy  produeta. 

One  of  the  reasons  Jane  If  proclaimed  aa 
dairy  month  Is  because  during  June  peak 
production  of  milk  te  readied  after  dairy 
cows  go  on  pasture  feeding. 

Let  us  consider  the  fact  ttat  750.000  peo- 
ple In  Wisconsin  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
dairying  and  allied  industrtss  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Let  us  consider  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  poured  into  urban  trade  channels 
because  of  the  success  of  the  dairy  indxistry 
In  Wisconsin. 

Certainly  oleomargarine  in  cheaper  than 
butter  and  other  substitutes  may  be  cheaper 
than  other  dairy  products.  But  quality  is 
worth  much  more. 

Wisconsin  dairymen.  Including  those  tn 
Pond  du  Lac  County,  have  s])€nt  millions  of 
dollars  in  developing  quality.  They  have 
created  products  which  are  in  demand 
throughout  the  world. 

June  Is  the  month  to  em  shaslze  our  ap- 
preciation of  dairy  products  to  the  end  that 
our  heaith  may  be  Improve  1  our  financial 
well-being  Increased,  and  cur  gratitude  to 
the  Great  Giver  expressed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RllMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  sotTTH  DAKO  :a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR;;SENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Si:'eaker.  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  include  a 
letter  just  received  from  R.  B.  Hippie, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Capitol  Journal, 
of  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  Mr.  Hijjple  for  many 
years  past  has  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  the  Missouri  River  development 
project.  He  is  imdoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  on  the  river  project 
in  the  whole  Missouri  RivtT  Basin.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  deemed  it  necessary  to  deny 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budge;  request  for 
$3,770,000  for  Oahe  for  next  year,  Mr. 
Hippie's  letter  is  of  extremt-  importance. 
This  is  particularly  true  due  to  the  faw;t 
that  we  are  going  to  start  debate  on  the 
ci'vil  functions  biH  today.  I  urgently  re- 
quest my  colleagues  to  study  the  letter 
carefully. 

Tax  Dazly  Capttal  Jouhnal, 

Pierre.  S.  Dak..  June  9,  1951. 
Hon.  Habolo  Lovaz, 

House  Office  Buiiding,  WaahingUm,  D.  C. 

Deak  lis.  Lovbe:  Thank  you  lor  inform- 
ing about  the  action  taken  l>y  the  House 
subcommittee  on  the  clvU  functions  bUl.  It 
Is  dtfflcult  to  understand  how  the  subcom- 
mittee could  have  reached  the  decision  on 
the  Oahe  job  that  they  did. 

The  fact  ta  ttiat  the  Inevitable  Increaae  In 
expense,  and  the  avoidable  expense,  that  will 
restilt  from  any  suspension,  of  work  on  the 
Oahe  Dam  wlU  greatly  ocead  the  reUtlvely 
WW  All  appropriation  tiist  was  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  carrying  on 
the  wcffk  during  the  coming  ftacai  year. 

Here  are  tlie  sallant  facta:  Conatnictioa 
started  aa  Okbe  In  September  1948.  and  it  ta 


BOW  tn  tha  tlitrd  year  of  eonstraetloa.  Tb* 
work  cumntly  in  progrwa  ta  the  first  stage 
Of  tha  earthwork,  which  Inoludaa  tiie  westerly 
portion  of  Uie  main  embankment  and  tiie 
•ateavatlon  of  tha  approach  channel  for  tha 
diversion  tunneta.  Thta  work  involves  ap- 
proximately 7.000,000  cubic  yards  of  excava- 
tion, of  which  a  large  part  ta  complete. 

The  work  also  Indudaa  the  construction 
of  an  access  railroad,  for  which  the  grade  ta 
practically  complete,  and  the  material  for 
the  ironing  Is  on  hand.  Work  wlU  start  on 
laying  the  iron  wlttiln  a  few  days. 

The  Oahe  Dam  ta  absolutely  essential  to 
the  Missouri  Basin  program  as  a  wliole.  The 
entire  design  of  the  Fort  Randall  Dam  ta 
predicated  on  the  basic  assumption  tixat 
Oaixe  ta  to  eome  into  existence  wltltin  a 
reasonably  short  time  after  tlie  completion 
of  Randall.  If  anytiiing  ta  done  to  dtaturb 
this  assumption  It  then  becomes  necessary 
to  modify  the  splUway  design  of  Port  Ran- 
dall, which  would  Involve  mar.y  mlllloiu  of 
dollars;  It  also  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
for  more  silt  storage  In  Fort  Randall  which 
would  drastically  curtail  Its  value  as  a  power 
and  flood -control  rttserroir. 

Suspension  of  work  Involves  tremendous 
other  considerations.  During  the  jMst  year 
thousands  of  South  Dakota  farmers  and 
others,  Including  whole  towns,  liave  signed 
up  to  borrow  millions  of  dollars  frotn  ti» 
Federal  Treasury  for  the  construction  of  RCA 
systems.  These  systems  are  now  partly  com- 
plete and  the  work  ta  In  progress  on  other 
links.  These  systems  are  predicated  upon 
the  early  avallabUlty  of  energy  from  the  Oahe 
Dam.  The  present  supply  ta  temporary  and 
uncertain.  If  there  ta  any  further  delay  In 
the  completion  of  the  Oahe  Dam  It  will  ba 
necessary  to  buUd  steam  generating  plants 
which  would  cost  many  miillons  more  than 
the  modest  appropriation  sought  for  Oahe 
thia  year. 

The  Oahe  Dam  ta  tied  in  with  the  whole 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  la 
both  the  Irrigation  and  the  power  aspects, 
and  the  House  already  haa  passed  the  ap- 
propriation bin  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior which  tncludea  a  sutwtantlal  appro- 
priation for  work  connected  with  tha  Oaha 
job.  The  Bureau  will  open  bids  next  week 
for  the  construction  of  the  main  trunk  line 
of  the  power  grid,  running  from  Garrison  to 
Fort  Randall  via  Oahe,  and  the  constnurtion 
of  thta  grid  is  predicated  upon  Oalie  combig 
Into  extatence  on  schedule. 

The  city  of  Pierre,  and  tha  Pierre  Board  of 
education,  are  currently  spending  evwy  dime 
available  in  order  to  provide  faciiiUaa  for 
workmen  wius  will  be  employed  on  the  Oaha 
job.  We  have  bonded  our  city  and  our  achool 
dtatrict  to  the  absolute  constitutional  limit, 
and  we  are  building  sduwls,  laying  water 
mains,  and  liave  already  enlarged  our  alao 
trloal  power  system  and  our  sewer  syst«n  la 
order  to  meet  requirements.  Paiiure  to  keep 
thta  project  going  would  ba  a  gross  breach 
of  faith. 

Tiw  security  eg  tb»  lives  and  prcperty  of 
title  people  living  in  tha  Mtaioun  Elver  Valley 
below  Oahe  ta  absolutely  dependent  upon 
ttie  Oahe  Dam.  The  distance  from  Fort 
Randall  to  Garrtacm  ta  mora  than  500  milea 
and  It  ta  perfectly  posaibla  for  a  stcxm  to 
occxu'  In  ttita  region  which  would  result  la 
a  flood  of  such  proportions  tliat  tlaa  prm- 
ently  designed  spillway  at  Port  Randall  could 
not  accommodate  it.  In  any  event  tba  d^ 
signed  flood  storage  qiaca  in  the  Port  Ban- 
dall  pool  would  ba  mora  than  filled  la  a 
short  time. 

The  pinple  living  in  such  eitias  as  Slouz 
aty,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Counca  Bluffs.  Kan- 
aaa  City,  and  St.  Louto  rtiy  upon  Missouri 
Blvar  water  tor  their  domaBUc  watar  aup- 
pUea.  aad  also  for  sanitary  purpoaas.  The 
only  asaunnee  that  they  can  liava  that  thctr 
raquiramenta  will  ba  met  must  coma  from 
tha  Oahe  raaerrolr.  Their  hope  for  havtag 
a  navigable  ciumael  also  ta  dependent  upoa 
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mm  tlM  OtM  If  iTcUr  In  tlim  at 

,„  tfro^if&t.  _ 

TlM  prwnt  work  to  p»oc—dini  «stnnt«Iy 
•AdcBtlf  M  rwult  of  th«  praMDc*  oC  an 
•zcwilcnt  eontntctor  and  ■uboontractfir*. 
Th*  b«d  on  U»  earthwork  waa  below  th«  «n- 
gUMcrt'  aattoaat*.  rimply  becauae  Um  eoo- 
tractor  brmicht  in  tba  largwt  and  meat  ef- 
flclant  type  <rf  equlpnent  and  to  ualn«  it 
tffact»«lT.  If  fundi  are  proTlded  for  atiirt- 
to«  tha  aaeond  etaga  of  aartbwork  It  aefrma 
prolMble  ttu»t  the  praaent  contractor  will 
be  abto  to  bid  to  advantage  and  again  wcuid 
be  below  anr  eaUmaU  baaed  upon  the  t;oet 
of  movlPf  In  new  equipment.  If,  on  the 
oontrarr,  the  wort  to  suapendee  tt  would  be 
necaaaarj  for  the  eootractor  to  aeck  other 
work  and  move  out  hto  equipment  and  tear 
dovit  tba  Inatallatlocw  h-  baa  made.  All 
tblB  would  otovloual7  entail  unneeeaaary  ex- 


**  '  '   • 

k  1 


It  awy  aaeffi  that  elljnl&atta«  an  appro- 
prtatton  oC  CS.700.000  from  the  un  for  Oabe 
would  raault  tn  Mrlng  tS  ,700.000  to  the 
Vatfvml  Traaaury.  but  the  practical  effect 
wovM  b«  to  tncvir  eoata  far  graater  than  thto 
MBOOBt.  I  liiteemT  hope  that  you  may  be 
aU«  to  eobflnce  your  ctdleaguea  at  thto  fact 
•all  tbat  they  will  raatore  thto  approprta* 
tSoB  to  tbe  bUL 

BnMTcly  your*. 

TSK  CaRTAL  jonmif  al. 

a.  B.  Hmu.  PublU^er. 


'J 

K.    * 
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Mb  J.  IhtfBfy  SfMra,  Ijwm,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOHAS  J.  LANE 

HI  m  HOUSE  OP  RSPKsssirrA'nvBS 

Tnetiaw,  Jmu  12.  19il 

lir.LAKB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  In. 
dodi  bcretn  my  remarks  at  the  unTcU- 
few  of  a  plaqiie  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Mtu  J.  Beagney  Square.  I^nn.  Maas.. 
oBSaDday.JQDelO.  IMl.  The  affair  was 
tMiit  vndm  the  aunptom  of  Jchn  J.  Heac- 
ngf  Port.  No.  27.  ABkettean  Veterans  of 
WovM  War  H: 

in  thatr  wry  bava  avad  the 

«•  fatt  whan  tte  nawa  eama  to  ua 

J.  W—gnaj  iMid  aMrlikead  hto  Ufa 

of  hla  taea  among 


hto  faADd.  hto  praaence.  beyond  our  aeetng. 
to  hare  at  thto  dedication. 

From  the  vast  companj  of  human  beings 
who   have   lired  and  died   from  tb«  be«tn- 
nlng  of  time,  with  aU  the  good  and  evil  that 
attanda  the  development  of  mankind,  there 
alowly  emergea  the  dawning  tnith. 
Only  the  brave  can  speak  for  it. 
If  we  listed  we  can  bear  the  voice  of  their 
experience  which  says;  "If  yen  would  hon^T 
me  whoae   name   was  John   J    Heagcey   and 
my  countleea  comrades,  think  cf   the  other 
young  men  and  women   there  by   your   side 
before  it  is  too  laie.     Tbey  and  we~ aiid  a;i 
of  youth,  past,  preaent,  and  future— are    /i.e. 
Just  as  you  who  are  older  were  once  y 'jm!?, 
but  were  spared  the  sacrtflces  that  we  have 
made.     Think   of   them   and    Tc.a.'K.e   a    x:*rld 
that  will  not  destroy  the  Joy  .^ncl  purity  and 
high  purpose  of  the  young.     Fjr  ti;a*   ;s  '.he 
only  way  to  honor  ilie. ' 

We  listen  for  more  as  we  strain  t.;  f  ;..  w 
the  lingering  echo  of  taps  at  a  st  .dler  ?  gravo. 
but  the  whisper  has  .stapp«d.  awauiag  our 
answer. 

What  shall  we  say^ 

In  time  of  mourning  we  ffei  s?.;:'.'.  for 
the  many  things  we  meant  to  :av  a:.d  do 
for  a  loved  one  who  hajs  been  separ.ited  rr'  m 
tu".  and  we  are  stricken  with  remorse  fur 
our  own  negligence. 

But  it  cannot  stop  there  in  utter  he!p- 
lesanoa  without  a  chance  to  atcne  for  our 
mistakes. 

We  must  answer  to  these  who  died  tn  bat- 
tle because  we  are  responsible  !^r  •h'>n. 

Not  with  empty  words  of  hon^  t.  h;:'  n-i'h 
a  confession  and  a  pledge  such  an  rhi-, 

"Forgive  ua  for  our  treepaKsee  against  y  u. 
John  J.  Heagney.  and  all  the  vA.mr.'  v  I'.h 
who  gave  up  Ilie  to  defend  our  freed  n;.?. 
ForTlve  us  for  the  s«lft9hr.e«^s  th«t  made  via 
wake  up  too  late — too  late  for  you  t.'  *tinm 
we  owed  some  obligations.  Our  sai  of  mis- 
sion was  In  concentrating  on  our  personal 
aaralrs  to  the  neglect  of  that  commur.rv  to 
which  ail  human  beings  belong.  And  tju 
had  to  pay  the  price  for  our  failures 

"To  say  that  we  are  sorry  is  true  but  it  Is 
not  enough.  Perbape  we  can  make  ri"j«t:tu- 
tlon  to  you  and  your  comrade*  in  part  by 
»^f»«Mwg  nmx  keeping  oxb  Nation  strong  and 
thUB  buy  time  to  work  for  peace. 

'*We  shall  ever  bear  In  mind  the  youni? 
BCten  and  women  now  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  your  beloved  country,  and  those  who  will 
Join  them  In  national  service  You  have 
given  ua  a  aecond  chance  to  make  good  for  the 
great  cauae  of  genuine  peace,  and  we  cannot 
fall  the  young  at  thto  time. 

"So  that  we  shall  not  forget,  we  have  as- 
■•mblad  to  dedicate  thto  sq'oare  of  your  home 
town  In  your  name  and  to  unveU  a  pUque 
that  ahall  ever  remind  ua  of  our  duty  to 
your  memtwy.  May  yon  rest  tn  peace,  secure 
In  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  Inspired 
by  your  aacrtflee." 

i^^um  lAd  gentleman,  the  silent  prayer 
that  eame  up  from  yoiv  hearta  is  needed  tn 
thia  world  where  freedom  under  God  is  tn 
audi  dangar.  I  hope  that  all  of  us  wUl  have 
greater  recourae  to  the  spirit  that  is  In  us 
from  thto  day  forward  to  make  this  dedl- 
eatlofi  eompleta. 

It  to  moat  fltUBg  that  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Veterana  ctf  World  War  II 
■howdd  be  ta  dkarge  of  thto  caramony.  Named 
after  John  J.  Beagnay.  tt  alao  bean  the  num- 
ber of  Foct  2T— and  17  to  the  birthday  that 
many  Omaiirane  ohaarrad  while  they  w«re 
tn  ttaa  Armad  pyareea  dortng  Wortd  War  n. 
Ite  AMTVTS  are  carrying  on  the  unAn- 
lihed  work  for  which  thalr  buddies  died. 
J%rf  know  that  thto  Nation  can  never  re- 
lai  Mb  allttary  itranttll  until  the  day  cornea, 
BO  Bettor  bow  dtotaat  it  may  be.  when 
wfU  ba  a  real  world  organ  toation  of  the 
a  world  lav.  and  a  world  poUoa  force 


In  turn,  wa  are  working  overttnw  to  repair 
the  damage  we  did  to  ourselves  And  we 
can  thank  God  that  the  aggresa-r  did  not 
attack  us  a  year  ago  when  our  delenaes  were 
so  weak. 

We  muat  maintain  a  strong  military  pce- 
ture.  one  that  our  econoony  can  afford,  and 
BXipported  by  the  fiilly  informed  and  vigi- 
ls nt  p*«iple  of  the  United  States. 

Men  and  women,  no  matter  what  their 
wt  rk  nr.l^ht  b".  who  have  the  courage  ar.d 
devotion  of  John  J.  Heagney. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs  John  J. 
H*>afirney  who  are  with  ti*  todav.  They 
brr.neht  up  a  sturdy  son  to  be  the  fine  t%-pe 
',f  American  who  to  a  credit  to  himself  and 
the  Natb  n  In  war  or  In  peace 

0:r  country  will  be  in  gixxl  hsincts  as  '.ong 
a.^  Tie  h  ^. ve  parents  whoB«  love  rf  hen-.-  ar.d 
■  f  'heir  r.elghbors  and  of  G^-xl  is  such  ar.  in- 
s:  'ration  to  their  children. 

T  2ive  up  one's  life  for  truth  and  I'j-tlce, 
«  -hat  i-thers  may  have  the  chance  to  live 
a:i(l  learn,  is  the  highest  test  of  manhood. 

H'rr.t'haw.  In  the  long  and  uohti;  strtizgle 
rt  mankind  to  reach  the  universai  rea-«cn 
That  is  Illuminated  by  the  grace  of  Dit  me 
!,.ve.  these  sacrifices  have  an  unforgettable 
naeaning.  They  open  the  eyes  of  us — the 
living — ^^to  the  shining  faith  and  courage  of 
our  fellow  men. 

Applied  to  the  problems  cf  peace,  this  no- 
bility could  work  a  miracle  upon  this  earth. 

It  is  with  thto  thought  In  mind  that  we 
dedicate  thto  square  to  the  memory  of  John 
J    Heagney. 

His  parents  should  be  as  proud  as  we  are 
grateful. 

It  IS  a  sad  parting  when  a  friend  or  loved 
one  leaves  us  to  go  on  a  long  Journey  from 
which  there  to  no  rettim. 

But  we  tske  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  will  follow  him 
to  meet  again  in  the  bleaeednesx  of  eternity. 
For  the  sake  of  all  that  we  hold  dear.  In 
the  dangerous  days  ahead,  may  God  grant 
ui.to  us  some  of  the  courage  that  was  John 
J  Heagney's.  To  live  for  others  as  well  as 
for  ourselves  so  thiit  the  dream  for  which 
he  and  his  comradea  died  will  come  true:  that 
the  children  of  earth  wUl  have  eomethlng  to 
thank  us  for. 
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la  tba  ntob  to  gat  baek  to  nomal  after 
Wok%^  Wv  n.  wa  tbi«»  our  mUltary  strength 
a-^19.    Thto   — *«»a-ad    aoraaalon.     No^ 


A  $40,0M  Lms  Woaia  Be  Oeap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


Di  TUB  HOUSS  OF  RXPBBSENTATTVES 

T««sday.  June  12,  1931 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
Recx>«d.  I  want  to  Include  the  following 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  to  Denwer,  Colo.,  on  May 
23,  1951. 

The  article  was  written  by  Earl  Rich- 
ert,  staff  WTit»  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
press,  and  <~<w>«t»*  that  there  is  at  least 
one  well-to-do  cattleman  who  puts  his 
country  before  his  own  selfish  interests. 

The  article  follows: 
A   t4O.0OO   Loaa   Would   Bs   CHxap 
(By  Karl  Rlchart) 

Omawa.  RkHL — At  a  lur«eheon  tabto  In  the 
Llveatock  Behanva  BoUdtng  here  lace  week 
one  of  the  areal  biggest  cattleman  offwed 
to  gtve  a  ebaek  fbr  •M.aoo  to  aay  o(  hto  com- 
pi^ii^nM  viio  wonld  aaauaaa  a  eontiact  ne 
had  made  to  porchaaa  2,500  head  of  big 
steal  a. 

Iber*  vera  no 


The  cattieman.  gray-balred  Bob  Cooper. 
told  this  reporter  that  he  loured  be  would 
kxe  at  least  •80.000  on  the  a.5CX)  steers  aa  a 
result  of  the  Oovemmcnt's  beef  price  roll- 
back orders,  and  that  g40.000  would  haw 
teen  a  cheap  way  out. 

But  Im  not  squawking  about  it."  he 
said.  "He  one  twisted  my  arm  to  make  roe 
buy  And  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
ail  the  talk  about  roll-backs.  It  to  my  own 
faul:." 

Mr.  Cooper  had  agreed  before  issuance  of 
the  roU-back  orders  to  buy  the  big  steers  for 
summer  delivery  at  prices  of  around  33  cents 
a  pound,  a  price  level  on  which  be  cannot 
possibly  make  money  under  the  roll-back 
orders. 

Astoundingly  enough.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks 
the  roU-back  orders  are  probably  a  good 
thing. 

"We  have  got  to  think  about  the  125.000.- 
000  people  on  the  east  and  west  ccasta — 
moat  of  than  on  comparatively  fixed  In- 
cornea — who  have  got  to  eat,"  lie  said. 

As  for  the  cattto  feeders  he  thinks  they 
win  eventiially  make  more  money  because 
the  orders  will  enatile  them  to  buy  their 
grasa-f ed  cattle  cheap«  and  stop  the  Crantle 
bidding  at  fantastic  prlcea  wtkich  baa  been 
under  way.  auch  aa  ocmtracting  for  caivea 
from  ranchers  before  the  ealvca  are  bom- 
Mr.  Cooper  suggested  ooly  one  change  in 
the  roU-back  arttara.  He  said  lie  would  de- 
lay the  effective  dataa  of  the  aecond  and 
third  roll-backs  from  August  I  and  Octo- 
ber 1  to  October  1  and  December  1.  raapee- 
tively,  ao  that  aome  of  the  smaller  feedcra 
could  fatten  and  aeB  the  cattto  now  <n  hand 
without  kxlng  any  money. 

He  said  the  big  feeders  IukI  been  making 
fortunca  in  cattle  in  recent  yaaia  and  could 
stand  some  loaaea  In  the  roll-back  adjuat- 
ment   process. 

But  tile  Uttie  fellow,  tie  said,  should  be 
given  a  chanca  to  clear  hto  feed  iota. 

ICot  one  of  a  number  of  cattlcmui  inter- 
viewed by  thto  reporter  in  the  Omaha  stock- 
yards on  the  first  day  of  the  10  percent 
reduction  order  aald  he  had  any  intenti<m 
cf  getting  out  cf  business  because  of  tXate 
roll-backs 

"Once  a  feeder,  alwaya  a  feeder."  said  Mike 
TheU.  a  big  cattleman  who's  been  In  the 
business  all  hto  life. 

"We  expect  to  take  aome  k»Bes  even  in 
good  times."  he  said.  "What  we  try  to  do 
IS  arerage  out." 

Ted  Fox.  a  tenant  farmer,  said  tliere  had 
to  be  a  limit  to  where  the  price  of  beef  goes. 
"Tboae  dty  people  have  to  eat,"  be  said. 
"I  sold  an  old  Canner  cow  2  weeks  ago  that 
weighed  1..200  potmds  to  a  packing  company 
and  got  g39I.  Isn't  that  awful?  Sbe  wasn't 
wcTth  more  than  glOO  " 

Several  cattlemen  said  they  objected  pri- 
marily to  the  principle  of  taking  away  from 
one  grcup  to  give  to  another. 

Price  Boaa  Michael  DiSaOe  estlmaoes  that 
th^  roll- backs  will  cut  the  city  consumer's 
meat  bill  by  fTOO.OCO.QOO  annually — taking 
:hat  much  away  from  the  cattle  growers. 

ItU  be  Jagk  nke  prohJbttkm  too."  said 
Hugo  Bodenburg.  an  Iowa  cattleman.  "It 
can't  be  enf oread." 

"We  should  try  to  do  what  they  want  \m 
to  do.'  said  Mr.  Cooper,  who  aald  tm  had 
never  voted  for  a  Democrat  for  natlcnai 
oAce. 

"What  I  object  to"  he  contmoed.  "to  aU 
thcac  fictittejus  flgnraa  soaae  of  our  crowd 
la  sending  down  to  Washtngtrm  ahoot  oar 
production  coaiB. 

"A  giuup  tt.  tuoae  catttowwn  wantod  me 
to  comre  to  a  protast  BM«ttog  and  I  waQiibit 
go  bacaoae  whAt  I  had  to  say  would  hart 
tbcQ.    Wha«  a  crop  at  mffllnrtairea.' 

Mr  Cooper,  a  mtnionaire  himaelT  aad  <mm 
otf  tha  biggest  faedwa^  randiera.  and  farm 
owncsa  in  ttot  MSdwaat.  haa  been  paytoig  aa 
average  of  aaont  gljOOO  a  da^  In 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BTRD 

or  vracTwu 
IN  TKE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  appendix  of  the  Rxcoso  a  speech  I 
made  in  Richmond.  Va.,  on  June  12.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unreiling  of  the  mu- 
ral commemorating  the  adoption  of  the 
Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  on  the 
one  hundred  and  serenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary oi  the  event. 

The  meeting,  held  in  the  State  Library 
BuUdlng  at  Richmond,  and  well  attend- 
ed, was  presuted  over  by  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Bemlss,  chairman  of  the  library  brard. 

Those  q^eaking.  in  axldltion  to  myself, 
were  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  Hon. 
John  S.  Battle:  Hon.  Colgate  W.  Darden, 
and  Hon.  William  M.  Tack.  The  main 
a<Mresa  was  made  by  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
librarian  of  Princeton  Unlrersity. 

The  mural  was  imTeiled  by  Mrs.  Philip 
W.  Wden,  and  the  artist  was  Mr.  Julien 
Binford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  tainted  in  the  Rzcon, 
as  foQows: 

Aimwsa  ST  HOW.  Habkt  F  Btks,  or  VmcxsiL. 
BiCHMOini,  Va.,  Jvn  12,  1951 

It  to  a  real  and  genuine  pleasure  for  me 
to  have  aa  opportunity  today  tc  say  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  a  very  great  virgmian 
and  American — George  Mason,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  ttie  'Virginia 
declaration  of  rights. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  with  fonnCT  Senator 
Austin,  who  to  now  America's  represenutlve 
to  the  United  Nations.  I  asked  him  to  give 
me.  tn  the  order  of  their  importance,  tiie 
three  Americans  who,  in  iito  judgment,  iiad 
perfoRoed  the  imwt  lasting  and  useful  serv- 
ice for  thetr  feUow  countryn»n.  Without 
hedtatton.  he  said  the  first  wa£  Gecarge 
Washington,  the  second  was  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  the  third  was  John  Marshall.  Thto 
tribute  to  three  Vtrgtnlana.  coming  from  a 
Vermont  Yankee,  who  to  a  great  student  of 
liiatory.  to  one  that  ewery  Virginian  shouid 
appreciate. 

It  may  be  that  George  Mason  cannot  be 
listed  tn  tills  high  echelon,  bttt  tt  can  be 
said.  I  tMlteve.  tliat  he  ranks  as  one  of  the 
outBtmding  Virginians  of  an  time.  His 
schievemeno  and  high  pauiotism  tn  the 
work  of  promulgating  ttae  t»^c  prlnctpiea 
erf  our  democraey  entitled  tsim  to  a  place 
in  the  pantlieon  of  history  resetted  for  a 
verv  few  of  our  supreme  leaders. 

The  loDgK'  I  live  the  more  I  am  tra- 
presaed  vrtth  the  importance  o€  the  preserra- 
tlon  of  theae  fimdamental  prtnctptes  toward 
tiae  eacabttohmcott  of  which  George  Maaoai 
leudered  an  invaluahic  aervice.  It  to  too 
mach  to  aay.  perhapa.  that  any  person  to 
twfaniV*  bat  I  beUeve  that  those  great 
men.  auatty  Virgiaiaiis.  who  laid  out  the 
pewineecf  careomsOtatlopaldteaaooraey  had 
ladgoaeat  and  rsiwlnt  vtotoa  aa  fnfalilWe 
^  haaaan  Ixtags  are  aifiahle  of  vwii  ilng. 
U^Kkr  thto  ccmstttiittoBal  dcraoeraey  whicft 
they  eatahltolied.  In  a  abort  space  of  a  UCtle 
)  *i**w  leo  years,  we  have  become  the 
;  powerful  natics  in  aO  the  world.    I  say 


thto  wtth  all  humility,  baoaoaa.  baad  ta  liaad 
with  great  power  goca  aa  equal  naponalbtttty. 
Why  are  we  great?  It  to  not  baeauae  of  our 
population,  which  to  only  0  percent  of  tlae 
world's  inhabitants.  It  to  not  baeaiise  oC  our 
land  area,  which  to  reiativaty  a  tiay  speck 
on  tiie  world's  globe.  It  to  not  beeatiae  of  our 
natural  reeources.  which  are  betx^  rapidly 
depleted  by  the  obtigatlons  we  have  recently 
undertaken.  Our  greatseas  to  due  to  the 
freedom*  guaranteed  to  every  indlTidual 
under  our  constitutlmuU  democracy — ^tbe 
freedcmi  of  religion,  the  freedom  of  speecti. 
ttte  freedom  of  tbe  prese,  and  Uie  freedom 
of  opportunity  to  every  American,  through 
the  proceaa  of  cor  competitive  enterprise 
system,  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  ttie  ladder 
If  need  be  and  go  to  the  top.  limited  only 
by  hto  own  capacity,  lito  own  energy,  and  hto 
own  industry 

We  have  seen,  in  recent  years,  many  cf* 
forts  being  m;.de  to  dxlp  away  these  f  oonda. 
tion  stones.  I  have  never  feared  the  sueeaaa 
of  a  direct  attack  upon  theae  instltutlona  of 
government  but  I  do  have  a  great  apprehen- 
sion that  constant  efforts  to  weaken  liere  and 
there  these  bulwarks,  that,  in  time,  we 
may  awake  to  find  those  tlUagi  we  bold  irijst 
dear  have  tieen  destroyed. 

There  are  some  among  ta  tn  high  places 
who  advocate  partial  aodaltam.  Let  ua  re- 
member that  tf  soefaHam  to  establWied  under 
the  same  roof  with  demotTaey,  aortaRsm  win 
gradually  crowd  out  our  democratle  toatitu- 
tlons.  Thto  lus  been  the  espeilenee  of  all 
democratic  nations  who  tune  trted  It.  It  fol- 
lows for  ttw  very  practical  reaeon  that 
sociaUfltra  to  baaed  upon  the  doctrine  of  a 
government  dcrtsg  things  for  the  clttaen 
which  the  dtlsKn  should  do  for  hinaelf.  To 
the  untlainktag.  thto  easy  road  to  ItvtBg  haa 
many  attractions,  tmt  denoeraey  to  fotmded 
upon  ttie  strength,  the  dignity,  and  the 
labor  of  the  tndtvldttai.  Thto  can  only  be 
preserved  when  the  individual  does  thiBga 
for  htmaelf  instead  of  havlug  the  gu vei  usaent 
do  tlw  thtoiga  tie  should  do. 

When  I  read  and  ponder  tbe  Itves  of  thcaa 
great  men,  my  flzat  thougbt  ta:  What  mnild 
ttiey  do  tf  the*  were  here  today?  We  wcnid 
find  George  Maaoo  in  tbe  very  forefront  oC 
iliaee  who  are  fighting  to  piMuie  the  funda- 
mental  prtnetplaB  at  our  eoeatttotlanal  de- 
mocracy. He  made  no  compromtae  with  ex- 
pediency. Hto  characttr.  carved  out  of  un- 
blemlidied  granite,  waa  compoeed  of  trutb 
and  loyalty  and  sineenty  tliat  tiatcs  deceit 
and  detests  a  tie.  In  the  aooi  abd  brain  of 
Ilia  dynamic  personality  were  forged  at  wtiite 
heat  tiac  dear  omvlcdocia  thtt  guiasd  hto 
life  and  were  ttie  source  of  lito  notaliie  con- 
tributions to  tlM  satahftobment  of  our  Re- 
public. 

My  trtend.  Dougise  Ft  is  man,  haa  aent  me 
a  memorandum  wtileh  I  tiave  used  in  my 
speectiea.  and  I  would  like  to  read  tt  to  you 
as  followa: 

"The  Vlrginto  Committee  of  Safety  met  at 
Boncver  Town  en  the  Pomonkcy.  SeptefB- 
ber  21,  177&.  and.  aBSGCC  tSa  lenriiianna.  in- 
cluded <S3t  ttxat  each  dtotrtcS  of  Virgliua 
should  provide  ttseif  wtth  cofors.  On  oiae 
side  waa  to  be  the  nstme  oi  the  dtotrlet  and 
en  the  other  was  to  Ix  the  inscription.  "Vir- 
gtzito  for  eoDSttttiitonal  liberty'.'* 

The  greatest  pride  I  can  feei  far  Vtrgtnla 
toillay  to  that  we  have  a  oertaln  poittteal  eoo- 
stancy  and  con^stency  in  ▼ligiBla  and  are 
BOW.  as  a  ^ste.  '^or  coaacmixtoBal  liberty^ 
as  surely  as  in  iTiX  with  emphastii  on  botb 
words,  -constltutianai'*  aad  "liberty  " 

George  Mason  wu  called  by  many  "lUaoa 
the  OtTostitutionaltot.'' 

By  tlie  tune  indepeodenoa  was  dedaml, 
MaaoD  bad  werTW*^  the  role  at  ■tafeainan, 
aa  well  aa  a  eoBatttatsoaaika.  Thoogh  Ilia 
easmtlal  tnterott  ranaitosd  thioag&oiis  tM 
life  aa  Intenst  tn  taie  Idcaa  upon  wtiidi  the 
Goienimcnt  was  estthHitfiwI.  during  tbe  IS 
ye«n  aftor  ms.  he  pirtle^totod  acxlveif  mt 
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fenportaat  JuneturM  In  tttm  pr»etlciU  cod- 
tfoet  at  OMttcaiMl  affairs.  As  th«  frmmer  of 
Urn  Daelantlon  of  lUffbts  and  Constitution 
ct  Ttrglaia.  and  ps  a  member  botb  of  the 
Fsdaral  Coowntlon  wbtch  drw  up  tbc  Con- 
atttutloa  of  tlM  nnlt«<l  Statas.  and  of  tbs 
Virginia  Oonvsctlon  wblcb.  In  ratifying  it 
dMLaadad  tba  inclusion  of  a  Blll  of  Rlghu. 
ba  laft  an  Indelible  mark  upon  American 
pottttcal  Institutions. 

TboBMS  Jefferson  wrote  to  Judge  Wood- 
ward oo  AprU  3.  1825: 

"The  fact  is  onqxiestlonable  that  the  Bill 
of  Rtghta  and  kbe  Constitution  of  Virginia 
were  drawn  originally  by  George  Maaon,  one 
of  our  realty  great  men  and  of  the  flrst 
order  at  greatneaa." 

Ob  September  U.  1834.  Jamea  Uadlson 
wrute  to  tbe  same  correspondent,  saying 

"Ton  haTe  fallen  Into  a  mistalce  in  ascrlb- 
taf  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  to  li<r.  Jef- 
(arKm,  a^  will  be  inferred  from  the  animad- 
teiaicwia  on  It  in  bis  'Notes  on  Virginia  '  Its 
orltlii  wan  with  Oc<jrge  Mason,  who  laid 
betor*  the  oommlttee  appointed  to  prepare 
•  ptaa  a  eery  broad  outline,  which  was 
frlntad  by  the  committee  for  consideration. 
and.  after  betn^  Taried  on  some  points  and 
filled  up.  was  reported  to  the  convention. 
vbere  a  few  further  alteratlona  gave  It  the 
form  la  which  it  now  stands.  The  Declara- 
tlOB  at  Blfhts  was  subseqxiently  from  the 

laad. 

BUi  of  RlghU.  written  at  Raleigh 
TAeers,  la  now  a  part  of  the  constitution 
Of  every  State.  One  clause  alone  statea  the 
•ooroa  at  our  c<trcngth : 

"That  no  free  goeemment  or  the  bleae- 
Insi  at  liberty  can  be  preeerred  to  any  peo- 
plm  but  by  a  Srm  adherence  to  J\istlce.  mod- 
ermtkA.  temperance,  frugality,  and  Tlrtue. 
•ad  by  trequent  recurrence  to  fundamental 

Let  ue  alwaya  remember  that  there  is  no 
■obrtttiite  for  eonstltutlonal  Uberty  except 
eUltelm.  totaUtarianlxm.  and  dicta- 
If   theee  evils   ever    come   to   us, 
will  be  leveled  off  io  the  medlocnry 
at  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
will  be  shorn,  our  freedoms  will 
people  will  degenerate  to  a  depth 
eontraated    In    ratio    to    the 
at  our  preeent  greatneea. 
&•«  ta  study  and  adh«e  to  George  Mason. 
Bd  we  will  continue  to  live  aa  free  men  and 
"OOMa  aad  achieve  an  even  greater  destiny. 
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HON.  JAMES  1.  DOLUVER 
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or  RWaBEKTATPrm 

Tmt$daw.  June  12.  IfSt 

Mr.  DOLUVIR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kttw  to  otaod  my  renurts  In  the  Rk- 
oo.  I  tnelude  the  foUowinv  statonent  by 
jQim  W.  Beck,  floandal  editor  of  the 
Oyiy  OklAliaaMtn: 

Am  Mot  Aataaicair 


(By  John  W.  Back) 

May  ao  roU-bMic  at 
on  Mve  beef  wta  mark  aaoUier  mile- 
towaitf  tiM  ead  or  fire*  aatarprlae  tf 
■feettMok. 

ft  Hm  nam  ntvlMlaa.  which  allows 
to  paf  only  abo«t  M  psrcwnt  ctf 
«*■*  ttay  wmt  namm\y  paytog  for  boar  on 
w  kaoC.  m»  produescB  oaa  ao  kMSfsr  grow 
katf  at  a  Ci»  prsat.   la  Avfuat  aad  Ootober 


two  more  cuts  are  comlni;  up  which  nWi 
total  sbout  9  percent  m.>re.  :hu.s  pi;r';:ikj  ..n 
end  to  the  legitimate  priv^ir^  prfxlur'ior.  a;,*! 
sale  of  beef  except  under  Governme^.t  si.ti- 
ttdles 

Thi«  U  but  or.e  step  In  =»  Sor.i.  •  .:  •  ■ - 
ernmenfs  scheme  for  the  di)m;n:i*i, .i-.  ;  ,  : 
Industry  Oui  Ooverr.ment  planners  have 
been  .itriving  for  the  piiji.  18  years  t.-.  c«.":.- 
vert  the  American  fr^e  market  i;,*.  >  i  c<.'!i- 
trolled  market  And  c;  ntri  iled  n..i.'iCf't.s.  it 
should  be  remembered,  ,ir«»  :'.■■'.  A-".*>r:r.in 
marlcets  They  ure  SocuiUst  ma.-tc-.s  r  Com- 
muni.st  markets 

Oovernment  cent."  d  of  ^he  rr-'*'  ::  'lostry 
is  not  likely  to  happen  cvemu^!''  :.  wever. 
It  will  be  more  px)Ittica!Iy  pxpe(.l:e:.*  ■  :,.ivi' 
the  .American  public  firs;  wUl'-a  -.hr'-.tn  .^ 
harrowing  period  of  black  markfs  f  •;  r  i- 
tloning.  after  which  'he  bureinjcri-.,  aiU 
self-rlghteoualy  ask.  'WQat  else  ct'i  *•'  do 
except  nationalize'"  Thev  w:::  *>;.  is  that 
private  Industry  i?reedy  for  prir.-.-  i.i^  '  xiImI 
It  Is  an  old.  old  s'orv  the  story  f  ^.  ■  .  .  •, 
iind  Communist  ^overnmenti^  evpry.v :..•-. • 

The  propaganda  so  widely  dwserr.;:, a:*";;  -  v 
Socialist -minded    people.    b.;>th     i:.    (■;'>■::.- 
ment  and  out,  is  that  som^")ne  h.v.s  bee;:  t:'.-iK- 
ing  a  tremendous  profit  in  the  mfi-    .;,:.<- 
try.     That  simply  is  ni.;t  true      I'   :      :  r  •-,• 
at   all   had   been   nrade   in   the   rr.*  ;• -p'cki:.,? 
industry  last  year   il9.=)0i    the  sa- '. r..-   -o  the 
consumer  would  have  beer:  'n.v    -.     e::-^      :; 
each  S8  purchase  of  me<tt,  or  Sve-e:.^^l'r.-    't 
1  percent!     Meat  prices,  like  all  pr.res    ......e 

bei*n  rising  with  the  monetary  i:if..i';.  .i.  •  n.ti 
has  been  created  by  the  activitie.«  ;:  (;..'.>-:  - 
ment  per  se  In  the  mi.smana«enrier.t  if  :r,  ;::•?■,•. 
fiscal  policy,  and  other  thii.ifs  -f  an  ^:o. 
nomlc  nature  Price  rises  are  tiie  d'.rfct 
result  of  Government  interference  with  '.^e 
basic  law  of  supply  and  demand 

This  recent  roll-back  on  meat  puts  the  '1:1 
force  of  the  whole  cut  risjht  back  t.  >  the 
farms  and  ranches,  with  the  Inevitable  re- 
sult of  starting  a  black  market  or  f  :rci:-g 
the  beef  producers  out  of  business  It 
couldn't  stop  short  of  the  producer  b*T;\u-e 
there  hasn't  been  any  slack  to  be  t-iken  -p 
from  packer  through  retailer 

For  years,  packing -hotjse  profits  have  been 
a  very  dubious  thing.  At  best  they  ha.- 
ranged  up  to  about  a  cent  and  a  half  jn  the 
sales  dollar,  and  they  have  depended  en:;r<»- 
ly  upon  the  Ingenuity  of  the  packers  '.  <ae 
and  use  the  byproducts  of  the  indust.'v  - 
hides,  hoofs,  etc. 

This  m.\y  come  as  a  stirprlse  to  the  unin- 
formed. Actually,  the  carcass  of  a  beef  .ir- 
rlvee  at  the  retail  level  at  a  cost  of  ab-  ut 
3.1  percent  less  than  the  packer  paid  for  the 
animal  in  live  weight.  The  retail  mark-up 
averagee  about  33  percent  from  that  level. 
which  covers  rent.  labor,  depreciation  uf  fix- 
turea.  etc.  A  l.OOO-pound  steer  yields  about 
640  pounds  of  retail  cuts,  to  include  .sh  p 
fata.  (Data  taken  from  U  S  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
on  carcass  beef.) 

It  takes  abour  3  year?  to  bring  a  steer  up 
to  800  pounds  on  foot,  at  which  time  »  feed- 
er buyer  will  pay  30  to  40  cenu  a  pound  for 
put  average-good  material.  The  next  AW 
pounds,  to  bring  the  animal  up  to  I.OCO 
pounds,  are  costly. 

Under  expert  management  the  800-pound 
feeder  will  gain  about  2  pounds  a  d<iy  at  a 
coet  of  about  48  cents  s  pound  live  weight 
Just  for  the  feed.  In  addition  there  are  la- 
bor costs,  yard  rentals,  insurance,  interest. 
haulage,  and  other  operating  costs  whicli 
will  add  about  113  to  81  &  more  to  the  c<.«t 
of  each  animal  over  the  feeding  period. 

This  average-good  steer  has  been  scUing 
to  the  packer  at  about  35  cents  s  pound. 
•aao  for  a  l.OOO-pound  anhnal  in  the  Midwest 
markets.  In  carcasa  form  it  has  been  de- 
Uwed  to  the  retailer  (540  pounds  of  retail 
euta)  at  about  8343  a  carcass  plus  freight. 
or  a  minimum  coat  of  85  to  75  cenu  a  pound. 
Adding  retail   salsa   ooata   to   this    we    have 


b«ef-on-the-count*r  carrying  an  average 
ciist  of  about  85  cents  s  pound,  and  to  this 
rr  u.st    be    added    the    retailer's    profit — Lf    we 

.iff  '()  iiUcw  him  a  profit,  say  a  maximum  of 
!  )  percent — no  the  retail  cost  to  the  con- 
-  n.er  shiiuld  average  about  M  cents  a 
p-  ir.d 

n-.i.s,  I  believe  you  will  agree.  Is  not  far 
fr  .in  the  mtd-prlce  you  have  been  paying 
lor  ;ivf r.ige-gi)':<l  beef  The  prime  article 
c<>rrif%  nu-her    as  It  should  and  must. 

There  are.  of  c<5urse.  many  cuts  of  beef 
and  not  ail  of  these  cuts  sell  at  the  average 
pr'.ce    i,>f    M    cen's    a    p«3und       Breaking    the 

■  .vrr.t.ss  down  (on  the  MO-pound  weight), 
w  have  only  40  pounds  ot  pf)rterhou.<ie 
-••MK!,  51)  p<  unds  of  .sirloin,  80  pounds  of 
r  .ur.d  To  pounds  of  rib  and  njmp  roasts, 
lOfJ  pounds  of  chuck.  160  p»unda  of  ham- 
burger and  sTex  meat,  and  40  pounds  of 
shop  fats  Just  what  price-flxer  DlSalle 
b;i.';es   h!.s   roll-bsck  on   Is  indeed   a  mystery. 

One  w.iy  or  another,  these  prices  are  going 
up  .\  9-cent-an-hour  wage  boost  was  re- 
t-ntly  granted  packinghouse  labor.  There 
Is  simply  no  margin  that  can  absorb  this  at 
present  prices,  and  the  consumer.  If  he  gets 
:\r.y  meat  to  consume  will  have  to  pay  for 
r  pi'her  through  higher  prices  or  via  the 
•  ix  rf.ute  through  subsidies  to  the  pnxlucers. 
W  ige  ceilings  have  already  been  cracked  and 
W  ige  Controller  Gefirge  W.  Taylor  Is  on  rec- 
rrd    favoring    this    procedure.      Says    Taylor. 

■  There  cannot  long  be  a  freeae  on  wages  or 
prices  •  •  •  (for  this*  connotes  a  life- 
less and  Inert  form  We  need  life  and  ac- 
tivity '•  And  we're  going  to  get  "life  and 
activity"  In  higher  prices,  more  monetary 
li.fi.ition.  and  more  soclallsni  unless  we.  the 
people,  can  rou.-^e  ourselves  from  our  hyp- 
no' ic  trance  and  call  a  halt  to  the  predatory 
P'  iitlclans  who  are  tampering  with  our  free 
n-iarkets 

If  we  want  socialism,  and  eventually  com- 
munism, then  by  all  means  let  us  have  price 
controls  But  if  we  want  to  maintain  a  free 
•America  let  us  see  to  It  that  this  sort  of 
thing  IS  stopped  in  its  tracks.  You  can  help 
by  speaking  up  to  your  Representatives  in 
Washington. 


The  ProUea  .f  Oka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

OF   CAUTORMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESXNTATrvBS 

Wednesday.  June  13,  195t 

Mr     JACKSON    of    Califoiniia.    Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Lawrence  Qriswold: 
Thk  PaoBLSM  or  CHiKa 
( By  Lawrence  Orlswold ) 

In  contrast  to  the  legal  evasiveness  of 
Dean  Acheson.  the  clear  testimony  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  Wedemeyer  underscored  the 
wide  variation  between  the  offlcial  American 
attitude  toward  the  Chinese  problem  and  the 
facts  concerning  It.  In  doing  so.  the  general 
also  exposed  the  odd  paraUelism  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  courses  in  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  Red  China.  Inevitably,  the 
reader  was  left  with  the  conviction  that 
Mr  Acheson '8  policies  were  directed  by  the 
left  wing  element  of  the  British  Labor 
Party.  And.  equally,  that  the  allegiance  of 
England  and  the  United  SUtes  la  a  very 
limited  one. 

The  comforting  fact  that  Congreaa  has 
taken  over  the  direcUon  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  the  firing  of  General  liacArthur 
has  rendered  academic  most  of  the  unlaror* 
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ible  commentary  on  the  Acheisca:- Truman 
direction  of  diplomatic  affairs;  since  the  re- 
vealing ffpcecb  of  Aasixtant  Secretary  Dean 
Ru.<^^k.  It  has  been  no  secret  that  the  Depart- 
n:i.ent  of  Stste  has  managed  an  effective.  If 
-omnjl'ive.  volte-face  on  Its  China  policy 
iiid  la  new  in  a  position  to  outline  and  ac- 
.  mp.ish  90  long  as  the  stern  faxe  of  Con- 
irress  is  directed  upon  it.  a  practicable  policy 
in  the  Far  "ilast  which  may  eventually  extrl- 
ca;e  the  United  States  (and  the  D.  N  \  from 
Its  fuule  and  frustrating  position  in  Korea. 
It  nss  been  spparent  for  seme  months 
that  the  war  in  Korea  was  one  which  the 
United  Statea  could  net  win  so  long  as  It 
was  territorially  restricted.  (See  BFT  for 
January  16.  IWl.  ant.  March  27.  1951.)  The 
m:  itary  strength  of  the  D.  H.  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  batter,  tied  to  hcmae  plate,  who  must 
hit  all  the  balls  .".ting  at  him  :u  the  wiU  and 
strength  of  the  pitcher.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  Killer  Operation  was 
t:"ir..;  utUuted  tiy  Mao  and  his  cohorts  to  ful- 
ail  the  agreement  with  the  Sov;?t  Union 
Therein  China  pledged  itself  to  liquidate  25 
percent  01  its  pipulatior.  and  at  tiie  entire 
expense  of  the  United  States  and  its  asso- 
c'.  "'es 

So  far  sa  Korea  is  concerned,  there  is  now 
nothing  left  for  a  victor  In  any  event  In 
fact,  there  Is  nothing  left  for  the  Koreans. 
Only  the  geographical  position  which  pro- 
vides the  traditional  bridge  from  the  Asiatic 
ccntment  to  Japan  remains  as  a  m-it-er  of 
intnn.'slc  value  and  It  Is  fcr  this  trat  the 
United  Nations  are,  presumably    f^hting. 

This  aghtiiig  is.  nevertheless,  only  a  stupid 
C'mb.it'.ng  of  a  symptcm  while  the  riisea-'ie 
la  allowed  to  run  tta  course  unchecked.  To 
refuse  to  face  the  fact  that  the  war  in 
Korea  has  always  been  a  war  a^^ainst  the 
U.  S  9.  R.  and  its  satellites  is  to  emulau  a 
fiction  of  which  not  eren  the  ostrich  is 
guilty  To  contemplate  the  recognition  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  as  a  political  de- 
limitation of  territory  is  to  esceed  a  child 
in  naivete.  The  faot  that  the  U.  N.  was.  and 
IS  willLn;^  to  tender  this  act  of  •tiiamiSBton  Is 
in  Itself  a  symptom  that  the  orgsniaation  of 
the  United  Nations  needs  fundamental  re- 
vision. 

In  effect,  the  Wedemeyer  recipe  for  the 
solution  of  the  China  problem  ts  to  force 
the  re*irn  of  China  to  the  decades  preced- 
ing the  Japanese  invasion  of  1837.  During 
230C  recorded  years  of  history,  the  Chinese 
have  been  dominated  only  three  times,  each 
ume  by  a  ncn-Chinese  victor,  united  only 
once  (Chlen  Lung.  A.  D.  1736-«fl)  and  then 
uy  a  Manchu.  In  the  other  years,  China  has 
existed  in  a  cheerful  chaos  of  leuds.  local 
wars,  and  muiuple  political  statea  ruled  by 
war  lords. 

Kssenrlally.  the  Chinese  are  a  population 
whose  concarn  is  tbe  tillage  of  a  small  area 
jf  :.ind  and  the  preservatlcn  of  the  family 
group.  %x:iaUy.  China  has  never  accepted 
the  tribe,  let  alone  the  naUon.  Village  con- 
sci.ruanesa  exists  everywhere,  but  village 
unity  was  rare  in  China  until  tie  occupation 
by  Japan  developed  loyalties  transcending 
the  family  sept.  The  Chinese  concept  of 
world  affairs  is  primitive.  A  {orel(;ner  lives 
on  the  land  across  the  nearest  stream:  acr(3«6 
the  mountain  the  people  speak  strange 
tongues,  even  though  the  universal  Chinese 
Ideoeraphi  provide  a  bridge  for  the  rela- 
tively few  who  can  read  them.  For  the  for- 
eigners acroas  tbe  sea  the  average  Chinese 
has,  In  turn,  contempt,  fear,  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  again,  contempt.  In  a  nation  of 
400.000,000  people,  the  exception  of  a  few 
thousand  maraly  proves  a  thaory  which  was 
not  formulated  by  this  wrttar.  who  had. 
nevartheleee.  several  years  of  observing  its 
probation. 

Communlam.  under  the  military  diraetion 
of  well-tndoctnnated  Chtneat.  was  ultimate 
victor  In  China  because  of  the  Jhpaaeae  la- 
vualcna  whkA.  for  the  Orst  time,  uprootad 
the  Chinese  from  their  aaoeetral  1011  and 


Sung  mliUona  together  in  onmcuui  mjteery. 

aad  by  the  civil  war  whiCh  foUcv^ed  armed 
c=ccupatlcn  by  Japanese;  the  de»cl«tion  by 
allied  hombinf  and  cmiater-miiitary  meas- 
urFT  the  Inept  prop.'iranda  Issued  by  the  OWl 
(w.^-.sch  was  enthumastically  endorsed  by 
M"FCOw>  ffnd.  firnfly  the  ▼l^orou';  ramps  it^n 
of  land-seekmg  Communists  agMnst  a  Na- 
tionalist army  without  morale  and  in  posses- 
sion only  of  political  siogaiis  which  they 
neither  understood  nor  valued. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  that  while 
Chiang  Kai-shek  remaLns  the  only  non- 
Communist  leader  In  China,  the  scarcity  of 
commanders  Is  lanrely  due  to  the  mppres- 
sicn  of  rl^'al  leaders  by  Chiang  Kal-*hek 
himself  During  the  10  years  between  1937 
and  1937.  at  least  three  Chinese  generals  who 
succeeded  too  well  in  their  campaign.s  were 
removed  from  tiietr  comtnaDds  and  Chinese 
public  life  by  the  Generalissimo,  and  the  re- 
sulting reluctance  to  achieve  resounding 
victories  by  surviving  getiernls  can  be  read- 
ily traced  to  Chiang'i  egol;m  and  refusal  to 
tolerate  the  existence  of  a  successful  subor- 
dinate. 

At  the  present  stage  of  action.  Chiang  Kil- 
shek  and  his  600.000  troops  can  be  aliowed  to 
await  a  more  favorable  moment.  Marooned 
on  Formosa.  Chiang's  associates  have  frankly 
admitted  that  they  cannot  attack  the 
Chinese  mainland  without  the  air-sea 
sfsistance  of  the  United  S.'ates  (see  BIT  for 
Hay  8:  Passage  From  Formosa  1  as  well  as 
iU  industries  and  shipping.  However,  the 
existence  of  this  arwed  force  perpetually 
poised  for  assault  will  have  its  effect  upon 
the  Red  Chinese  defense  of  the  opposite 
shore  line,  and  in  the  end  phases.  v.s  help 
may  prove  decisive. 

To  return  to  the  Wedemeyer  suggestion  of 
bombing  strategic  Chlneee  cities  and  bases: 
This  Is  the  soundest  plan  yet  suggested  since 
it  provides  a  conclusion  to  the  preeent  hos- 
tiiitiea  as  ireU  as  providing  a  postwar  solu- 
tion which  will  be  aa  damaging  to  the 
U  8.  S.  S.  as  if  China  were  tucceesfuUy  in- 
vaded by  the  United  Nations.  The  Wede- 
meyer plan  proposes  to  disintegrate  the 
Communist  control  of  China,  allowing  the 
mainland  to  return  to  its  traditional  con- 
flict of  war  lord  against  wrr  lord,  of  proViUce 
against  province  The  present  tenuous  rule 
by  commissar  is  already  proving  unsuccessful 
In  view  cf  the  Chinese  distllualonment  as  a 
result  of  their  failure  to  ^In  outright  owner- 
ship of  the  land  promised  them,  and  It  would 
take  very  little  help  in  the  farm  cf  bomb- 
caused  dteorganization  to  disrupt  the  Soviet 
conquest. 

To  those  who  fear  that  Huwia  vrtll  rush  to 
the  assistance  of  a  weakening  Red  regime. 
there  should  be  consolation  In  the  fact  that 
the  U.  B.  8.  R.  will  not  dare  to  weaken  Man- 
ehin-la  and  southern  Siberia  by  sending  ade- 
quate aid  to  Mao  and  bis  generals.     Russia 
has  been  hurt  badly  by  tbe  loss  of  tanks  and 
aircraft  in  Korea;  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way Is  still  single  track  from  Lake  Baikal  to 
Vladivostok   so    that    goods    and    personnel 
m«^ly  trickle  through.    Moreover,  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  the  Yenisei  River   bridge 
would  certainly  cut  the  rail  communication 
for  many  months,  entirely  separating  Siberia 
from    Russia    proper.      And    the    Turk-Slb 
(Turteetaa -Siberia)    railroad  terminates  at 
both  ends  In  what  is  tantamount  to  desert. 
Altogether,  the  Soviet  hne  of  supply  across 
6,000  miles  of  wasteland  La  completely  inade- 
quate to  provide  effective  assistance  to  an 
ally,  let  alone  wage  war  on  a  major  scale.    At 
the  preaent.  it  la  highly  doubtful  that  tha 
storage  tank*  and  warehouses  of  Mani^urla 
aad  Siberia  have  enough  ammunition,  sup- 
pllea.  and  fuel  to  rapport  an  army  and  its 
air  arm  In  foil  oparMlon  for  more  than  a 
law  warta.  _ 

Tftua.  In  warring  agaiiwt  the  wart.  China 
wouM  have  to  play  a  Ion*  hwid  ewsept  for 
what  fiagmantary  help  the  Soviet  army  could 
rutt  (WW  the  roads  aiid,  since  there  would  be 


no  question  of  who  wouM  have  control  of  the 
air  in  such  a  war  (American  atr  bases  range 
tTom  Ou«m  to  Okinawa  and  Japan)  the 
chances  of  Russia's  forestailinf  a  Chlneee 
coll.'tpne  and  return  to  the  traditional  local 
g'Temment  by  war  Jord  vrould  not  be  high. 

The  chances  of  getting  such  a  program 
adopted  by  the  Ijalted  Nations,  however,  ara 
)ust  about  as  low.  Great  Britain,  seeing  a 
reT'lved  rival  in  Japan,  would  fight  It.  Frmn-cse 
would  fight  It.  remembering  the  occupation 
of  1940-41.  The  Philippines.  India,  and  Indo> 
nesia  would  fight  It  to  prevent  Jiip«n  from 
again  assuming  leadership  m  tlic  Orient.  7b 
mii.iy  of  them,  a  return  to  Chinese  govem- 
mert-by-war  lord  would  be  a  return  to  the 
coriditlons  which,  step  by  step,  advanced  the 
J'.paneee  from  their  Isr toted  weakness  to 
domination  of  the  wes^em  Pacific. 

With  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  front  of 
u?.  the  United  States  can  easily  control  or 
prevent  such  a  renaissance,  but  It  will  re- 
quire statesmanship,  a  commodity  seldom 
found  in  democradca. 


Uawarraate^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HO!t  1H0IIAS  J.  LANE 

CT  li.'.IX.VCH03mB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesdaif.  June  13.  i9Sl 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  Sfieakti.  under  loav« 
to  extend  my  remariu  in  the  Rsowb,  X 
wish  to  izurlude  tbe  foUowiaf  idltorlal 
which  appta,rtd  in  Uw  Evening  Tribuiw. 
Lawrence,  Ma«.,  Monday.  June  11.  IMl: 
tJMWAaxAims  Camcouc 
It  Is  not  necessarily  true,  as  Mr.  Farlay 
claims,  that  many  of  oar  preeant  problems 
are  traceable  to  bad  judgment  at.  Yalta  and 
Tehran.  Oeclalona  made  than  ware  dlctatud 
almost  solely  by  circuautaiMas  and  not  even 
the  most  brIiUaat  miod  aad  the  most  pow- 
erful personality  could  shape  tham  toward  a 
one-side  advantage. 

Mr.  Parley  implies  that  Freeldent  Booaa- 
ve::  was  outmaiveuvered  at  the  tvio  hiatorle 
eoeJTerences   bacauae   he   waa   no    loager    a 
"vigorous,  slert,  sad  forceful  laadar."     Thti 
Is    liighly    quastlonahkB.      For    one    thing. 
Winston    Churchill    waa    there,     too.     and 
ChturchUl's    affection   for    Stalin   has    oaear 
been  great  enougb  at  any  time  to  let  him 
get  away  with  a  thing-    Whatever  came  out 
of    Tehran    and    Yalta    miiat    have    had 
Charchill'i    approval,   and   thara's    no   evi- 
dence, even  now.  that  hi*  vigor  has  dtmla- 
lahad.     At  the  time.  iBngUah  and  Amarlcan 
Interasts  were  so  closely  Identified  that  their 
viewpoints  on  most  subjects  coincided,    ao, 
even  if  F,  D.  B-  were  inadequate,  which  we 
deny.  Mr.  ChtirchlU  eoiuld  have  earrlad  on 
very  competently  by  himaelf  and  saved  the 
day.    However,  since,  aa  we  believe,  cireua- 
stances  left  little  choice  as  to  policies  form- 
ulatad  at  Tehran  (vital  dacialons  aflactlng 
the  conduct  of  the  war  agalxist  Oermany) 
and   at  Yalta   (questlona  relating  to  poat- 
war  Qarmany  and  mtanstficatlon  of  tha  war 
against  Japan),  tha  Booeevelt  at  1886.  saf. 
would  not  haea  aceompltthed  anything  man 
tlMn  tbe  Rooaevalt  of  1B«I  or  IBM. 

It  may  weU  bo  that  nalUier  Triiraa  nor 
Yalto  haa  vrortted  out  as  eapacted,  hut  »*■ 
not  tha  fault  of  the  oontrwrt  if  the  partial 
tharato  do  not  have  a  prapn-  respect  for  tta 
fMmmnm  la  nich  a  eaaa.  tha  dstfaeta  ara  not 
In  the  contract  but  in  tb»»  parttaa.  Bwata'a 
view  of  the  world  situation  hae  cfaangad 
marttedly  eloce  Yclta.  and  to.  tor  that  mat- 
ter, hae  Great  Brttaln'a. 
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f  llil  Mai  •Ivays  ■»  oppartanlit  (tn  Um 
that  b*  uiok  full  Mtrantaei*  ot 
•t  IkMkl  to  get  tiM  )ob  dai«), 
kat  tk«  pMM  at  Ttlann  and  at  Talu  ts  a 
Ilia  ui— wiy  do«s  not  dawn*.  Tha 
•  a  lM«lUir  luaty  totant  vbex.  ba 
tt  Into  our  eoaUKty.  U  It  ta  now 
ad  (trnl!.  tt  Buat  ba  ramambsrad 
ttek  ba  had  UUto  U>  do  wttb  ttt  aurtiu-a. 


Siltii«MuEc 


T»e  Booib 


nmitd  T«  Uaiimiid  Fw 


EKTDISKHf  OF  RKMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  G.  niRNSIDE 

or  want  ramunA 

Df  THI  BOOSB  OP  RITSmilTATIVIS 

Wedneadat.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  BDRNSIZ>E.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve   to   eztctMl   my   remarks   in    the 
I  Include  tbe  foUowiog  state- 
To  UMiaaaiaifB  Fab 


M.  O.  Boraalda. 
P.   m.   yaJao.   AetlB«   Chief,   roreign 
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tMllad)  Ocwanmant  ot  tha  Paople's  Bepub- 

Ue  of   Ctttaa   alfaad   a   90-year   Tteatjr   of 

Antauwia.  and  Ifntual   Aid.    It 

a  atmllar  afrawnant  into  which 

tha  Sovtat  Uakm  and  tha  Natktoal  Oo^^em- 

tt  of  Chtna  had  entoed  on  Auguat  14. 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  j«w  Toax 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  DOLUNGER.  Mr  Speaker.  Erie 
Johnston,  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Administrator,  has  quite  a  knack  for  de- 
▼Islns  graphic  phrases  to  describe  the 
Inflationary  danger  we  face  If  he  can 
do  the  Job  of  controlling  that  inflation 
with  equal  imagination — and  I  ihmk  he 
can.  if  we  give  him  the  tools  that  he 
needs — then  I  think  we  can  pet  through 
this  danger :>us  period  ahead  without  too 
much  individual  hardship  and  with  the 
countT's  basic  economy  in  i?ood  shape. 

But  we  must  give  him  those  tools  we 
must  do  our  part,  and  pass  the  needed 
legislation. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  an 
editorial  in  the  June  5  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  entitled  "Mr.  Johnston's  Meta- 
phor" in  which  the  Herald  Tribune  took 
onj  of  Mr.  Johnston's  apt  and  descriptive 
phrases  and  developed  it  at  some  lensjth. 
The  phrase  was  "We're  sitting  on  an 
economic  time  bomb  ' 

In  this  editorial,  which  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  read,  the  Herald 
Tribune  tells  just  how  Mr.  Johnstons 
metaphor  applies  to  the  period  ahead. 

The  Herald  Tribune  editorial  shows 
up  the  lobbyists  who  claim  that  because 
the  controls  we  now  have  in  effect  have 
temporarily  stopped  the  inflationary 
spiral,  that  we  should  now  net  nd  of 
those  controls  entirely. 

"This  Is  a  reason  to  strengthen  the.se 
restraints,  not  to  scrap  them, '  the  edi- 
torial declares. 

'Tie  full  text  of  the  editonal  follows: 
Ma.  Johnstons  Mrr.^PHoa 

"We're  sitting  on  an  economic  time-bomb." 
•ays  Mr.  Erie  Jotinston.  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator.  It  Is  made  up  of  a 
booater  and  a  main  charge.  The  booeter  will 
go  off  on  JMly  1  If  Congresa  larks  the  fure- 
slght  to  strengthen  the  Defense  Productu  n 
Act  of  1950  before  then.  The  booster  charge 
would  not  make  much  noise,  but  u  would 
break  down  the  barrier  of  economic  restraints 
within  which  we  have  thus  tar  had  the  guod 
aenae  to  contain  the  major  explosive  forces 
of  inflation.  If  Congress  ahould  commit  the 
Inexcusable  blunder  of  letting  the  booster 
charge  explode.  It  would  And  itself  urterly 
Incapable  of  preventing  the  detonation  of 
the  main  charge  within  a  few  months  That 
main  charge  Is  a  compound  of  heavy  armd 
expenditure*,  highly  volatile  purchasing 
power,  and  an  ever-thinnihg  stabUizer  of 
clTUtan  output. 

Between  now  and  July  1  Congressmen  need 
to  take  a  freab  look  at  tbe  economic  scene. 
taking  in  what  lies  in  tbe  distance  as  well 
aa  la  the  Unmedlate  foregroimd.  To  look 
only  at  the  foreground  Is  to  miss  the  most 
important  featuree  ot  the  picture.  I'he  fore- 
ground shows  some  tapertng-off  tendencies 
In  prteee  and  Incomes.  It  shows  even  some 
hardahlpa— apotty  unemployment,  some  de- 
atala  of  oonarim.  r  wanU.  a  few  burdensome 
aecumulatlOQa  of  unsalable  inventnrtee.  and 
eoaa  euta  in  proAts.  Some  lobbylau  bavo 
trtatf  to  parauada  Oongreea  that  the  econamlc 
MMM  la  aU  foreground.  Since  we  are  now 
•Bjoftag  a  breathing  spell  Irom  byperlntla- 
ttOB.  thay  aay.  we  ahouldnt  have  adopted 
anU-lnftatkm   controte  in    the   first    place. 


They  never  admit  that  ooe  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  our  having  escaped  rulc3us  infla- 
tion as  welt  as  we  have  ts  that  our  combi- 
nation of  taxes  and  economic  controls  has 
bf-cn  at  least  modestly  effective  daring  this 
first  year  of  defense  moblllxatlor.  This  Is 
a  reason  to  strengthen  these  resti  alnts.  not 
to  *crap  them. 

The  other  main  reason  for  o  xr  having 
esraf>ed  really  ruinous  Inflation  li  that  we 
have  been  very  slow  tn  moving  from  the 
rtrmamenta  drafting  board  to  th«  assembly 
Imp  Our  factories  have  poured  out  huge 
quiiiititles  of  civilian  goods.  But  'o  prevent 
Ir  nation  by  producing  civilian  gocds  instead 
of  arms  is  to  lose  the  main  struggle.  Wln- 
niniz  that  struggle  means  that  in  the  course 
f'f  switching  to  arms  output  we  shall  cut 
civtliiin  supplies  while  civilians'  spendable 
m-umes  are  still  rising.  Those  spending 
forces  miist  be  kept  In  check  by  tatatlon  and 
rontrola  The  time  to  stop  the  Ime-bomb 
clock  Is  now 


Charfet  Neeil  Backint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  massacmttszttb 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8EK  TATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  liSl 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boson  Daily 
Globe.  Tuesday.  June  12,  1951 
Crasces  Nkzd  Backxnc 

Gen  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  now  testify- 
ing at  the  MacArthur  hearing,  wll  apparent- 
ly 1m-  the  last  Important  wltnw  s  to  chal- 
lenge the  administration's  forelg  i  policy  In 
A.sia  The  Investigation  has  been  proceeding 
for  5  weeks,  has  produced  a  ml]  Ion  and  a 
haif  words  of  testimony,  not  coui  ting  docu- 
ments, and  seeirs  due  to  end  in  he  not  too 
far  distant  future. 

From  one  viewpoint  the  heartr  g  has  been 
d.Hmaning  to  American  foreign  p<  Ucy.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  Is  quoted  as  comm  ntlng  that 
he  has  been  forced  to  reveal  so  much  that 
he  feels  like  a  Russian  agent.  N  uch  of  the 
question- and-answer  material  (mbarrassed 
cur  relations  with  our  allies.  Bui  there  have 
been  compensating  advantagee:  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  had  a  detailed  ixplanatlon 
of  their  foreign  policy  and  a  ft:  U  opportu- 
nity to  study  Just  where  and  h(  w  it  Is  be- 
in^  challenged. 

For  8  days  of  this  hearing,  a  total  of  34 
h  lurs.  the  witness  was  Secreta  y  of  State 
Dean  G  Acheson.  chief  target  of  the  sd- 
miML'tratlon's  opponents.  He  inswered  a 
multltud-  of  hostUe  questions  \  Ithout  los- 
ing his  poise  or  good  humor.  !ome  of  his 
questioners,  unable  to  score  in  the  commit- 
tee room,  were  reduced  to  attac)  Ing  him  on 
the  flo<^r  of  the  Senate,  where,  1  Is  obvious, 
he  could  not  reply 

Mr.  Acheson  was  able  to  m  t?  that  Jn 
every  Important  move  American  urelgn  poli- 
cy ha*:  based  Itself  on  concern  for  thla  coun- 
try's security,  and  on  the  advice  3f  tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  The  Secretary  rf  State  did 
not  originate  the  Idee  that  Oereral  MacAr- 
thur should  be  removed,  but  he  approved  of 
tt.  t>ecause  tbe  Supreme  Allied  ZommAnder, 
ty  his  public  utterances,  was  m:ik*ng  tt  dif- 
ficult to  carry  out  foreign  poller. 

Like  tbe  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr.  Acheeon 
opposed  bombing  Manchurlac  b  isea  because 
that  would  rlak  a  world  war  at  \,  time  when 
our  allies  in  Europe  are  withoiat  dafenaaa. 
and  we  wer«  under-prepared.  The  United 
States  wUl  continue  to  oppoee  tiiaadfl^aloa 
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of  Communlit  China  to  the  United  Netkna, 
and.  If  necessary,  will  ask  the  World  Court  tX 
the  feto  applies.  Mr.  Acheeon  a^reaa  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  that  Formosa  must  be  kept 

out  of  hoctlle  hands:  the  State  Department 
put  out  a  docmnent  discounting  the  island'i 
.strategic  Importance  as  a  line,  at  a  time  when 
tt  seemed  doomed  to  fall  to  tbe  Chineae  Com- 
muniats.  and  this  country  did  not  wish  to 
Intervene   with   armed   forcea. 

The  inunediate  mUltary  objective  of  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  la  to  repel  the  aggres- 
sion south  of  the  thtrty-elgbth  parallel,  and 
eliminate  the  likelihood  of  another  attack. 
T^e  purpoae  of  this  Is  to  discourage  all  future 
aggressions  everywhere.  The  long-term  po- 
litical aim  of  tbe  U.  It.  (which  may  not  have 
to  be  attained  by  armed  force)  is  to  unite 
Korea  In  a  free  and  Independent  democratic 
nation. 

General  Wedemeyer  raised  question  of  fact 
yesterday  regarding  Mr  Acheson  s  Interpre- 
tation of  certain  matters  banng  to  do  with 
past  policy  tn  China  and  Formosa.  The  wit- 
ness has  charged  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
•prevarication,"  a  strong  word  in  regard  to 
dtflTerences  of  view  which  leave  room  for  hon- 
est misunderstanding.  General  Wedemeyer 
carries  a  heavy  burden  to  sustain  thla  or 
some  other  serious  charge,  If  Mr  Acheson  Is 
to  be  driven  from  oOce,  as  many  have  pre- 
dicted he  would  be. 

It  Is  lns\ilBclent  to  throw  repeated  charges 
at  a  man  in  public  ofBce,  and  then  claim  he 
has  lost  the  confidence  cf  the  country.  When 
that  method,  reminiscent  of  totalitarian 
parties.  Is  tried  in  election  campaigns,  it 
usually  boomerangs  on  its  perpetrators.  If 
It  can  be  used  successfully  against  apjpointed 
cfflctals.  It  will  tiecome  evan  more  difllcult 
than  It  now  la  to  obtain  flrst-rate  men  for 
the  public  service. 

Opinions  will  differ  regarding  our  Icrelgn 
pclicy  (though  one  wonders  how  far  the 
American  i>eople  want  It  to  go  in  risking  a 
world  war).  But  under  our  system  the  Pres- 
ident has  power  to  determine  what  it  should 
t3e.  and  the  right  to  choose  his  agents,  in- 
cluding Cabinet  officers,  unless  something 
serloiis  can  be  proved  against  them.  So  far 
the  accusers  of  Secretary  Acheson  have  not 
made  out  a  case  that  has  convinced  any  Urge 
body  cf  opinion  that  he  lias  proved  an  un- 
worthy  servant   of    his  counu^. 

Uncxi  DrmxT. 


Great  Hissoari  Newspaper  DTsasty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Miaaooai 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBHENTA II V ES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951    . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  remarks  in 
the  RxcoKD,  I  desire  to  include  an  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  of 
May  30,  on  a  famous  MisBouri  newspaper 
and  the  still  more  famous  family  of  edi- 
tors who  for  three  generations  have 
owned  and  published  it. 

The  first  of  the  clan  was  Bob  White  I. 
who  three  quarters  of  century  ago  took 
charge  of  the  Mexico  Ledger.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  L.  MitcheU  White, 
who  has  materially  increased  the  fame 
and  forttme  of  the  family.  And  he  in 
turn  is  ably  assisted  by  his  jon  Rob 
White  n.  one  of  the  outstanmng  edi- 
torial writers  of  tbe  State,  and  there  is 
a  fourth  generation  in  the  person  of 
Bob  White  IV.  now  4  years  old.  ready 


to  pinch-hit  for  the  family  whencrer 
called  to  the  plate. 

In  the  national  better  newspaper 
contest  in  IMS  the  Mexico  Ledger  was 
awarded  first  place  for  community  serv- 
ice. It  was  gi-ven  second  place  tn  both 
IMS  and  1949  for  tt»  best  editorial. 
And  in  1949  was  awarcled  honorable 
nentlon  for  general  excellence  by  both 
the  NEA  and  the  Missouri  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Ledger,  with  the  ilansas  City  Star 
and  the  St.  Louis  Star-Tim^  was  one 
of  the  three  Missouri  papers,  and  the 
smallest  newspaper  in  the  Nation,  to  win 
the  1949  National  Safety  Council  award. 

The  article  follows: 


"YaitxxB  DKMOcaaT  ut  LrrrLx  Dan"  Wins 

FaJtZ  AKD  WSALTH  AS  PUSUSHXa  OF  MKZICO 
LCOGEl 

Here  in  central  MUssotiri  it  takes  more  than 
a  Justice  of  tbe  peace  or  a  clergyman  to 
make  a  marriage  binding.  If  it's  not  an- 
nounced In  the  Mexico  Ledger,  it's  Just  not 
legul.  loyal  readers  claim. 

The  newspaper's  friends  are  legion.  Pub- 
lished In  a  town  of  11,011  people,  the  Ledger's 
circulation  Is  almost  6,000.  Even  with  out- 
side subscribers,  it  reaches  a  remarkably 
high  percentage  of  the  town's  adult  popu- 
lation. 

In  1951  the  paper  celebrates  an  anniver- 
sary. This  is  ita  seven ty-Ofth  year  under  the 
editorship  of  the  White  family,  one  of  Mis- 
souri's oldest  and  most  famous  newspaper 
dynasties. 

The  loyalty  that  exlcts  between  the  paper 
and  Its  readers  is  a  two-^»y  street.  News  is 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  unless  a  Mexico 
Missourl?.n  figures  tn  it.  the  Ledger  feels. 

After  Wctfld  War  I  the  preaa  of  tbe  world 
splashed  on  page  1  a  photo  of  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing.  Holding  a  saber,  the  famous  Amer- 
ican general  was  leading  a  ]3oatwar  vXgxoff 
parade  down  the  Champa  d'Elvg^e  through 
the  famed  Arc  dTriomphs  In  Parla. 

To  the  Ledger  tb»  big  ne'urs  was  the  guy 
riding  in  IjacK  of  Pershing,  toldlng  the  flag. 
H5  w»*  from  Mexico. 

Remember  the  world  acclaim  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  got  for  his  nonstop  light  from  New 
York  to  Paris?  Heacia  of  stittes  azMl  potan- 
tatea  showered  him  with  gifts. 

The  slim,  modest  airaun  was  the  Idol  of 
American  youth.  But  Mexix)  cast  a  jaun- 
diced eye  on  tbe  whole  fanf  ire  of  publicity. 
It  wasnt  until  later  that  its  enthusiasm  got 
steam  up.  That  was  when  the  Ledger  dis- 
covered that  Anne  Mocrow.  lindbergh's  wife, 
had  roomed  at  Smith  College  with  a  Mexico 
girl. 

"MitcheU"  White.  publiah<;r  of  the  Ledger, 
has  gone  to  the  ends  of  tiie  continent  to 
track  down  and  report  the  doings  of  home- 
towners.  He  was  the  first  man  to  travel  the 
Alcan  Highway.  His  mission:  To  write  up 
MeiEico  boys  connected  with  this  gigantic  un- 
dertaking. One  of  them.  Col.  Joseph  Glan- 
don.  turned  out  to  be  runn;  ng  it. 

This  unique  Miseouri  daily  that  White 
puoliahes  owes  Ita  existence  in  a  devious  way 
to  the  St.  Louis  Browna. 

In  1876  Chris  von  der  Ahe  bad  bia  eye  on 
a  flashy  first  baseman  from  Westminster  Col- 
lege. "The  St.  Louis  brewer  and  baseball  mag- 
nate offered  him  a  Job  rrtth  his  Browna. 
Because  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  prcrfes- 
alonal  ballplayers  wvrv  then  held,  the  first 
baaeman's  parents  made  a  xiunterofler. 

If  be  would  torn  von  der  Ahe  down  they'd 
launch  him  en  a  newspaper  career  by  buying 
htm  the  Ledger. 

Robert  Mcvgan  White.  Mitchell's  father, 
decided  in  favor  of  joumailsm.  He  became 
at  21  the  first  White  to  own  the  Ledger, 
founding  this  75-year-old  imbliafalng  family. 
Bought  for  $1.(XW  tn  l(r76,  the  papar  ta 
valued  at  about  a  quarter  oi  a  mttlton  dol- 
lars today. 


Throo^  its  portaJa  have  paaafd  many  at 
the  country's  great  and  near-great.  Among 
them  waa  a  former  Mlawjurl  Saaatcar.  who 
vteited  Pabllaher  Mltcbelll  oOee  frequently. 
He's  tn  the  White  Houaa  now,  PresldeBt  Harry 
a.  Truman. 

Although  tbe  Ledger  dtdot  eupTMirt  htm  tn 
the  primary,  he  and  the  publisher  were  al- 
ways good  frtetMls.  The  relationship  fcrtmflrht 
the  Ledger  fame  a  few  years  ago.  "It's  the 
only  newspaper  in  the  world,"  a  Ifcw  York 
joum&liet  said,  "that  can  atop  a  Freatdential 
train. - 

The  President  was  eomtng  to  Columbia. 
Mo.,  to  accept  an  honorary  degree.  Pabltsher 
White  thought  it  would  be  nice  tf  he  vtilted 
briefly  at  Mexico. 

C%arles  O.  Ross.  Truman's  preaa  secretary, 
and  another  old  friend,  waa  reached  by  phone 
and  the  Invitation  extended. 

When  the  faaaldentlal  apedal  hit  the  out- 
sklrts  of  Mexico,  bulging  with  high  Govem- 
xnjnt  oificlals  and  White  Horse  correspond- 
ents. It  slowed  to  a  stop. 

Tlie  President  Interrupted  his  trip  lon^ 
enougb  to  give  the  waiting  crowd  of  900  a 
back-platform  addreaa. 

Across  the  rest  of  tha  country,  the  train 
tore  aonatop. 

The  Ledger's  suggeatlona  carry  weight  In 
Oemocratte  ctrclea  bacauaa  of  tta  influential 
poaltlon  tn  the  party  locally.  It's  a  spokaa- 
nun  for  Little  IMzia,  a  hktdk  Ot  Central  Mis- 
souri counties.  Demoeratte  regularity  won 
them  this  odd  tttla. 

Maxleo  ta  the  aeat  of  ana  of  than.  Aodrlaa 
County.  It  was  han.  In  hla  aaeond  alactka, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  got  one  vote. 
would  be  lucky  to  do  aa  wall  today," 
Robert  M.  White  n.  son  of  pabUShar  and  tht 
papor'a  general  maaagv. 

Little  Dixie's  fierce  davotlQn  10  bamoeratlo 
principles  la  due  partly  %o  liarac:tty.  Many  oC 
ita  first  settlen  Guna  tram  Kantoeky  and 
Virgil^  flaey  favorad  tha  Union,  but  da- 
etafad  for  the  South  whan  tha  CIvU  War  be- 
gan. 

Union  troopa  were  stationed  la  tba  town 
to  keep  an  eye  on  tha  Batoa.  Thalr  dla» 
orderly  behavior  tnilamad  Southern  sym< 
pathlaa,  untU  CoL  U.  8.  Grant,  due  for  bigfar 
things  later,  got  tha  aokherm  In  hand. 

PubUaher  White  sharaa  hla  area's  polltleai 
beUafs  but  not  ita  Southern  ancsat^.  BI0 
family  came  from  Kew  York.  Ha  la.  aa  ha 
descriijes  himaeU.  a  Yankae  Democrat  la 
Little  Dixie. 

Because  of  its  Northern  orl«ln.  the  f amUy'a 
basic  loyalty  to  Democratic  principle  has 
always  been  somewhat  suspect,  the  Ledger's 
editor  feels. 

Back  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  dropped  In  the  Ledger 
to  get  Its  support  lor  hla  Free  Silver  ticket. 
No  one  waa  more  eloquent  than  tbe  t»y  ora- 
tor of  the  Platte,  but  Robert  White  t'omed 
him  down,  and  supported  the  Democratic 
gold-etandard  candldatea. 

A  few  days  later  he  came  home  and  an- 
nounced rather  solemnly  that  he  had  been 
read  out  of  the  party  for  hla  heresy. 
"What  does  that  mean."  his  son  asked. 
"Not  a  damn  thing,"  hla  father  replied. 
"T  always  was  a  Democrat  and  always  wlH 
be.' 

Mexico  is  the  home  of  an  old-faahloneiS 
variety  of  DemocrM,  however.  During  tha 
1930's,  the  town  ttimed  down  a  t2SO,000 
grant  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  help 
bnlld  a  new  eourthouae. 

Now,  It's  coating  Mexico  three  tlmea  that 
much  to  put  one  up.  and  It  ttae  to  flnanoa 
the  whole  coat  out  of  tte  own  pocket,  wttft 
a  bond  Isatie. 

L.  Mitchell  White,  tha  Ledger's  puhUaiMr 
today,  la  tba  worthy  seton  of  a  dlanTHptahai 
ancestry. 

The  Whttaa  arrtvad  te  tha  new  world  al- 
naost  bsCora  tha  Mafiluwar.  They  aettlad  ta 
Soothaaqiton.  U  I,  and  tha  <dil  fantfly 
fannhoosa  built  In  IdU.  la  sttll  ataadta*. 
Bobert  Morgan  WMta  waai  bom  then.  May 
3,  18S5.    His  family  moved  to  Mexico  in  1808. 
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third  plan  la  IMS  uid  lafiO  for  locia  new* 


MttebcU  atUadBd 

his  bMt  TiwjMtW"  •ffocta 

feoCtaUttakL 

to  My  X  Mi  t«o  nattoKuJ 

thtoc.  I  WM  oftptala  ot 

tar  4  J9t%.    Par  aooihcr. 

ttw  whoto  tint  iM  a  prwmhT  at  ih» 


Whit*  had  itchU^  (Mt  and  left 
and  want  to  work  on  tha 
after    fraduatk>b       In 
hla  wtdt  acqtiataifAn«ahlp 
nwnapaimtn  frani  one  cxir- 
m  ti  %tm  n^kttad  atataa  to  tha  othar. 
Oh  m  rival  papar  was  Daaooa  Runjoa.  with 
Wkit»  baoaoM  a  faat  trtend. 

latuimd  to  the  l^dfer.  about   1918 
IMT  to  halp  oat  hia  father.     Ha  ran  the 
from  IBM,  when  the  ektar  White 
.  untU  l»tf.     Than  his  only  wo. 
White  n.  JoliMd  him  after 
tha  Army, 
ral  manager,  ha  haa  stepped  Into 
Aay>to-da7  adlttnc  of  the  Litdcer. 
bacfc -topping     froxEi     hla 

tlUaca,  the  two  had  schoiaatlc 


grad'iatlac  from  the  lOiaourt 
at  Mexico.  Mo.,  youn;  Bob 
nitat.    Without  the  adraata^ 
praparatory  coachlnf.  be  failed 
grade  in  hu  Qnt  7«ar  than* 
for  permlmion  to  transfer  to 
taatttotlon  of  leanung  and  at  first 
ttnfavorabte    reptf    from    a    Ma}'^ 
TlM  Waat  Point  aOear  felt  that 
|«at  aa  much  dtSeulty  at  a 
and  refuaed.  In  effaet.  to 
It  took  great  paraunslve- 
is  fat  him  fiaallT  to  laaue  a  deai-ance. 
yaan    after    cradnatli^    frr>m 
and  Lea  at  LeHngton.  Va..  Bob 
Wbtia  XX  w«nt  on  nrtlTe  duty  with  hli  Ha- 
unit      He  ended  up  aa  «  staff 
te  tha  radfle.  aa  O-a  of  the  Eighth 

oipaetty  he  baeaine  a  great  friend 

m,  Lt  Ouk.  Bohcrt  L.  SIchelhsrger. 

•    wm    the    Whltaa    amt    trlend 

a  eop^  of  tha  latter  be  had 

hafore.  eaatlng  aiper- 

aMttty  of  Robert  White  n  to 

■nidi  anaharraoaed.  replied 

Akaa  mlataJtaa." 

alwaya  had  an  aacallent 

ki  B««apaper  etrdaa.    Aa  ac  ad- 

r  the  Aral  Bob  White  was  a  "acam- 

pithy  eonmenta  on  kwal  and 

I  alBMSt  aa  wUMj  <|iiotad 

•plgnuna  of  tha  fta- 


Bob   White   n   the 

ci  a»  a— ttenas.    Ii;  has 

to  ewwth  the  >3Aea 

tMluda 

for 

te  1MB,  aaeoad  pUoe  for 

hi  1PM  aad  1MB.  thtM 

tn 


Tha  ICaaourl  Praaa  Aaaoclatlon  rated  It 
flrat  tat  ganaral  ezcallence  In  1950.  and  hon- 
orahia  Bontlon  In  1940.  In  the  latter  ypar 
It  alao  took  tha  National  Safety  CounrSl 
award  for  public  Interest  and  the  editorial 
dlrtaton  award  of  the  Preedonu  f\)unclanon. 
Two  faara  aarllar.  In  1947.  it  placed  second 
for  apactal  editions  In  the  Ntktlonai  CoutiCU 
of  Parmer  Cocparatlres  contest. 

The  ooca  that  It  p>rtze«  moet  ar^  thp  :,rn- 
aral-excellence  awards  trom  the  National  Erf- 
Itorlal  Asaodatlon  and  the  Missouri  Prfas 
Aaaoclatlon.  They  were  won  In  compet'.tion 
agalnat  newspapers  from  towns  or  20  OX)  to 
30.000  population.  2  or  3  times  the  s.ze  of 
Mexico.  Mo. 

It  haa  other  achievements  of  which  it  is 
proud.  The  Ledger  waa  one  nf  the  ftrst 
American  newspapers  to  hire  a  Negr--'  woman 
reporter.  Corerlni?  club  new-s.  .she  joined 
the  paper  about  3  years  a^o 

The  rest  of  the  staff  has  a  cosmop<jlitan 
flavckT  that  would  do  credit  to  a  irile  U  N 
The  photographer.  Stan  Lipczynslci.  is  .ui 
American  of  Polish  descent  And  the 
Ledger  boasts  the  only  known  Chinese  sjxrts 
editor  on  an  American  daily 

He  Is  Bill  Kong,  an  American  citizen  b«  rn 
In  Hawaii,  and  now  presumably  a  H  r. olu.a 
Democrat  Ln  Little  Dixie. 


Tile  Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USUI  C.  ARENDS 

OF  IlilNOIS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  o.vn 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  herein  an  article  by  George 
Fielding  Eliot  relative  to  the  Manne 
Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  had  under  consider- 
ation a  number  of  bills  to  fix  the  .strength 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  make  thv'^  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  a  per- 
manent member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
SUff. 

The  committee  has  heard  .several  wit- 
nesses on  the  subject,  includm.i?  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  We  expect  to  re- 
sume the  hearings  sometime  next  week. 
That,  at  least,  is  my  personal  wish  as 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
▼ital  to  our  national  defense  and  that 
favorable  action  on  it  should  be  taken 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  mo6t  Important  feature  of  this 
proposed  legislation  is  that  givine  the 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  equal  sta- 
tus wtth  the  other  services — Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force — on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  A  compromise  has  been  proposed 
by  which  he  would  be  given  a  sort  of  as- 
aodate  membership,  serving  .solely  as  a 
eonsultant  in  connection  with  matters 
alfeeUnc  the  Marine  Corps.  This  pro- 
poMd  eompromlse  by  qd  means  meets 
the  Natloo's  need.  I  have  yet  to  hear 
•  really  sound  reason  why  our  most 
blilily  lotevrated  flghtlnx  organization. 
soeh  ai  the  Marine  Corpp.  should  be 
<lenl«d  a  voice  In  top  level  defense  plan- 
nlnf .  that  it  be  limited  to  only  a  con- 


sultant    position     on     Marioe     Corpc 
matters. 

At  some  future  date  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject.  I  slnply  wish 
the  RicoRO  to  show  my  person  a  attitude, 
and  to  show  the  views  of  a  recognized 
military  man — George  Fieldiag  Eliot — 
I  am  including  as  part  of  try  remarks 
an  article  of  his  as  follows: 

Backs   Bicoza   Makiks   C  >tPs 
(By  Oeorge  Fielding  Elin) 

ConRreasional  (rlenda  of  the  \  arlne  Corps 
who  have  been  promoting  the  j ending  bill 
fur  expansion  of  Marine  strengl  i  to  400.000 
have  not  dwelt  extensively  on  t:ie  strtitegic 
on.siderations  Involved. 

They  might  do  well  to  think  '  hrough  the 
question  r.f  Just  what  use  could  l>e  made  of 
Si)  many  Marines  in  the  present  itate  of  the 
V.  :)rld 

The  Martne  Corps  by  organlzat  on  and  tra- 
di'.iLJU  It.  an  integrated  force  of  gr  )und  troops 
;i;;d  supporting  aviation,  mainiained  in  a 
h:;!i  state  ol  readiness.  It  specla  izes  In  am- 
phibious warfare,  and  Is  to  tha  extent  an 
extfn.slon  of  our  command  of  the  sea. 

The  existence  of  such  a  force  enables  us 
tk  .strilce  powerful  blows  at  gre:  t  distances 
frvm  uur  own  territory,  to  exf  loit  to  the 
full  the  advantages  of  rapid  mo  ement  and 
vi  surprise,  and  to  meet  suddei  threats  to 
I  ur  interests  which  may  arise  in  any  part  of 
the  wnild.  This  capability  Is  greatly  In- 
creased by  the  existence  of  c  irrler-based 
r.;ival  aviation  which  Is  acrustoned  to  work 
m  close  liaison  with  the  Marines 

How  do  these  qualities  fit  Into  the  present 
worid  picture? 

I:  may  be  said,  and  with  tru.h.  that  wo 
can't  bf  sure  of  our  needs  becai  se  we  don't 
Know  what  Is  coming  next — that  Is  to  say, 
we  d  n  t  know  the  Intentions  of  the  enemy. 
We  may  l)e  facing  a  long  period  of  tension, 
■a  S-'cretary  of  Defense  Marsh  ill  has  re- 
irsrkpd— a  period  of  Indefinite  d  iratlon.  Or 
we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  war. 

In  either  case,  a  fast  moving  ever-ready 
air-araphlblous  fighting  force  wl  1  t)e  of  Im- 
m<M-.5e  value 

If  the  period  of  tension  continues  bvit  does 
not  e.tp^nd  Into  full-scale  war.  \  e  shall  un- 
drubtpdly  have  many  minor  em  'rger.cies  to 
meft-the  constant  problngs  of  the  enemy 
loolcing  for  soft  spots,  trying  U  get  s.jme- 
t!'.,;.ir  for  nothing.  The  enemy  s  chances  of 
<:;...p  acquisitions  •»111  be  mu' h  reduced. 
and  the  will  to  resl5.  of  his  inter  ded  victims 
muih  increased,  if  tangible  sup  x)rt  in  the 
form  of  Marines  plus  aircraft  is  a  ailable  and 
c, ;i  tw  rri.'ved  to  any  threatenec  quarter  of 
the  i'lobe  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

I'  w.ir  does  come,  the  expanslo  i  of  our  air 
p-  '.pf  will  demand  many  new  bises.  which 
n,i;si  tje  occupied  and  defended  Amphtb- 
!•  u.s  operations  of  some  scope  wil  be  needed 
A. I  around  the  vast  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  It  may  well  be  that  we  shall  never 
s<>e  our  400.000  Marines  together  <  n  one  bat- 
tlefield far  mure  likely,  they  will  le  scattered 
Hi;  over  the  globe  in  detachmei.ts  varying 
from  a  battalion  to  a  division.  B  it  they  will 
be  needed,  and  we  shall  never  hive  enough 
of  them  for  the  urgent  tasks  wh  ch  will  de- 
mand their  services. 

In  this  connection,  however.  1;  might  be 
well  for  Congress  not  to  go  sc  far  as  to 
prescribe  a  fljted  organization-  four  divi- 
sions—for  the  expanded  Marine  Corps.  We 
might  have  greater  need  for  a  lar  ter  numt)er 
of  smaller  units.  In  which  case  dl  -Islon  staffs 
and  service  troops  would  become  a  waste  of 
manpower  Numbers  may  prope  ly  be  Qzed 
by  law;  organization  ought  no .  to  be  ao 
solidified. 

Let  us  consider  froaa  tha  vlewiolnt  of  the 
period  of  tension  how  an  ezpanled  Marina 
Corps  could  ba  employed.  One  ilan.  which 
seems  to  have  much  to  racommei  d  It.  would 
be  to  keep  two  or  three  floating  "fl  e  brigadea" 
constantly  at  sea.  moving  round   tha  world. 
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Sucli  a  imft  wavOA  taetode  a  battaUon  or 
regimental  comlMt  taam  of  mariaaa  la  trana- 
ports.  ccnnplete  in  all  departments  aad  ready 
to  fight.  Along  with  It  would  ba  a  faat  car- 
rier force  eapaUa  et  providing  an  umbrella 
of  protective  air  and  gunflra  cover  for  tha 
marlnea.  Lai  oa  say  that  In  addltkm  to 
foroea  permanently  aartgnad  to  foreign  sta- 
tlona  (such  aa  tha  Bevanth  Fleet  In  the  Far 
Sut  and  tha  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean )  we  had  three  auch  ~Qr<>  brigadea"  con- 
stantly on  the  prowl — going  out  aay  from 
Norfolk,  moving  Into  the  Mediterranean  for  a 
time,  then  on  through  the  Buea  Canal  and 
the  Red  Sea  Into  the  Indian  Ocean,  then  on 
Bgr.tn  to  Singapore  and  the  Philippines  and 
ea£tward  acroea  the  Pacific  to  San  Diego. 

At  any  given  time,  one  of  these  teams 
would  be  In  the  Mediterranean,  one  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  one  In  far-eaatera  waters. 
or  at  least  disposed  in  those  general  locali- 
ties. The  marlnea  could  be  landed  from  time 
to  time,  by  arrangement,  in  friendly  terri- 
tory, for  joint  exerclaca  with  the  forcca  of 
friendly  cotuitrlea — aa  our  marlnea  train  to- 
day with  the  Britlah  at  Malta.  By  this  means, 
eventually,  as  the  Marine  units  rotated  from 
.''hip  to  shore  and  back  again,  the  w^hole 
corps  would  acquire  aome  knowledge  of  fight- 
in?  conditions  in  varlotis  parts  ol  the  world. 

Moreover,  a  strong  fighting  element  of  ma- 
rines and  aircraft  would  always  be  near  at 
hand  at  any  point  along  the  whole  southern 
face  of  the  Euraalan  continent  where  our 
Soviet  opponents  might  see  fit  to  stir  up  a 
little  trouble. 

This  would,  admittedly,  be  expeiislve.  But 
if  it  discouraged  future  adventures  like 
Korea.  It  would  be  worth  the  eoet.  I'm 
not  saying  that  the  preaenoe  of  a  regiment 
of  marlnea  in  the  Far  Baat  would  have  kept 
the  Ruaalana  from  launching  the  Korea  ad- 
venture: I  am  saying  that  it  would  have 
given  them  something  extra  to  thlnX  about; 
that  It  would  have  been  a  weight  In  the  Tlo- 
scale  which  might  Just  have  been  auCBdent 
to  sway  dedalon. 

That  Is  a  point  we  ahould  alwaya  keep  In 
mind — having  eno-  gh  weight  In  the  Krem- 
Uns  "No  •  scale.  An  expanded  Marine  Corpa 
can  make  a  notable  contribution  to  that  use- 
ful purpose. 


TW  Korcaa  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  IL  HARRISON 

or  wToacnra 
IN  TBE  HOUBB  OF  RKPRESBHTATTVBB 

Wednesdajt.  J^ne  13. 1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyotning.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  day  approaches  which 
will  mark  the  first  foil  year  of  conflict 
in  Korea — a  year  during  which  thou- 
sands of  America's  finest  young  men 
have  bled  and  died— I  heUeve  this  Na- 
tion should  take  stock  of  our  position 
in  this  "lixtlioe  action." 

Upon  many  occasions,  cm  the  floor  of 
this  chamber.  Members  of  Coosress  have 
asked!  "Why  Korea?"  There  has  been 
no  axuwer  deserving  of  the  name.  We 
know  that  we  are  engaged  tn  a  bloody 
stniggle,  that  we  have  sent  thousands  of 
American  men  to  fight  on  a  foreign  aoU, 
that  the  toU  in  this  'nnttoe  aetion"  sur- 
passes, perocntagevtee,  any  other  pro- 
longed armed  oooflict  in  this  Nation's 
hisiory. 

Those  are  lammtehle  but  solid  facta. 

Just  why  an  this  has  become  true  has 
yet  to  be  explained  by  the  artmlnirtra- 
tion  which  led  ue  into  it. 


If  we  Maoban  cf  Caag:ress,  sent  here 
to  represent  the  peofde  of  our  icspectfvt 
States  and  districts  thereof.  caiuKrt  ob- 
tain a  dear  explanatkm,  how  can  «e 
expect  the  general  pnblls—oiir  booaee. 
if  you  please — ^to  know  the  answer? 
How  can  the  men  who  art  leaving  man- 
gled and  butchered  bodies  of  their  com- 
rades-in-arms on  Korean  battlefidds, 
understand  why  they  hi.ve  been  sent 
into  this  hell  on  earth?  :iiiany  of  tbcjse 
men  served  during  earlier  battles  in  the 
Pacific  and  in  Europe,  ac  the  seas  and 
in  the  air,  and  have  been  called  upon 
again  to  make  personal  saciifkr.i  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  greater  dangers. 
They,  too,  are  bewildered  and  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  reason  they  are  on  the 
battlefronts  again. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  m3n 
who  actually  are  engaged  m  the  fighting. 
before  all  others,  dmuld  be  given  the 
reason  for  which  they  are  .3ghtii«.  They 
should  know  the  truth. 

If  this  police  action  Is  an  imdertak- 
Ing  of  the  United  Nations,  these  men 
should  be  told  why  it  is  tiat  this  coun- 
try is  virtually  standing  alon^  in  sup- 
plyii«  manpower  and  materials  in  the 
struggle.  Aside  from  the  !$outh  Koreans 
themselves,  other  nations  of  the  world 
are  supplying  only  token  forces  of  man- 
power and  practically  n}thlng  in  the 
way  of  materials.  This  L;  an  acknowl- 
edged fact,  and  never  has  been  disputed. 

History's  pages  refer  fraely  to  armies 
which  have  fought  for  lost  causes;  very 
few  Instances  are  noted  in  which  armies 
foi^ht  without  cause  or  without  being 
advised  of  the  cause  for  wliich  they  were 
sent  mto  battle. 

The  lack  of  this  knowledge  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  bitterness  with 
which  the  Korean  campaiim  is  regarded 
by  many  of  the  men  engac  ed  in  it.  This 
is  partiinilarly  true  of  mei  who,  having 
served  earlier,  have  been  n  "called  to  serve 
again. 

I  received  recently  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  a  Naticmal  Guard  maiu  This 
man  is  a  veteran  of  Pacifl<:  fighting  dur- 
ing World  War  XL  He  is  the  father  of 
two  young  children.  As  f>  member  of  a 
National  Guard  unit,  he  was  sent  bade 
to  another  war.  this  timtt  in  Korea. 

His  wife  quoted,  in  her  letter  to  me, 
from  one  of  her  husband's  recent  let- 
ters— and  I  ask  permission  that  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  letter  be  made  a  part  of 
the  RicoBO: 

It  makes  a  person  dlaguai^ed,  tills  whole 
dam  war.  The  Sooth  Korean!  wont  fight  'or 
their  own  countrjr— they  are  always  pulllag 
out  and  letting  the  Chinks  tl  trough,  or  once, 
the  other  day,  they  even  Joined  the  Chlnka 
when  they  came  and  startixl  fighting  our 
Infantry.  And  the  worst  part  of  It  la  that 
the  Kdraana  dont  caz«  whl6h  alda  wlna.  And 
yet  we  have  to  stay  over  bars  aad  fl^t — ^fcr 
what  we  (kmt  know. 

Note  that  last  idirase.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"fOT  what  we  dont  know." 

I  continue  quoting  frcm  this  man's 
letter: 

There  are  too  many  ditQka  <mt  ban  to 
whip  with  tha  kind  of  wiv  they've  ba«i 
waging.  They  arent  bolktlag  up  In  tha 
atataa.  tlMFy  eat  tba  draft  maA  atUl  liiay  wont 
Mt  Urn  mm  wbcva  been  tlitooga  tt  baCoea 
out. 

There,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  sad  eon- 
mentary  upon  Uxt  ooDdBBK  of  oar  •dmisb^ 


istratkm.  Tlie  mat  are  theie  lim  thty 
do  not  know  why. 

I  believe  that  ««.  as  a  natloo.  ow«  11 
to  theee  mm  to  teU  tlum  tiie  tnitli.  to 
adviae  than  why  they  arc  flghttng.  Hili 
tiT  nnt  ■  pnrtlniin  iitstwwiiiU  Thto  Ihiof 
is  ^love  polittes  in  thie  tMoal  aenee  of 
the  word.  It  is  a  bute  problem  wbkix 
should  be  of  conoon  to  all  Americaas. 
And  I  ask.  as  an  American,  tbmt  mir 
Nation's  lead««  play  square  with  the 
men  fighting  in  Korea. 

We  can  do  this  in  only  one  way:  Con- 
duct this  police  aetion  bi  such  a  maimer 
that  it  can  be  sped  to  victorious  con- 
clusion, with  the  least  possiUe  loss  of 
Aa^rican  lives. 

I  have  said  earlier  aad  declare  here 
again  that  this  Nation  and  the  United 
Nations— if  Korea  is  a  United  Natkmi 
undertaking — should  use  every  resouree 
at  our  command  in  an  dtort  lo  be  vie- 
trarious  and  sueeeaBfnl  tn  halttaw  the  ag- 
gressors. BvoT  day  of  a  atalemat*  in 
Korea,  if  it  is  a  stalemate,  means  Jiat 
EC  many  toon  American  lives  sacrtftoed 
and  more  American  dollars  down  the 
drain— and  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  would  destn^  thb  Nation  and 
every  remaining  free  natioD  in  the  world. 
Their  policy  of  long  standing  is  to 
weakm  us  eooncaaically  and  militarily, 
in  a  sort  of  piecemeal  fashion,  until 
finally  they  wiU  be  aUe  to  move  in. 

Already  this  country  has  blindly  done 
their  bidding  to  too  great  an  extent  Al- 
ready we  have  permittsd  our  fiscal  poUey 
to  become  dangerously  unstable  with  the 
resultant  inflation  whteh  we  are  ex- 
periencing today.  Already  we  have  been 
led  into  a  police  aetion  which  is  drain- 
ing off  American  manpower — and  for  an 
as  yet  unannounced  reason. 

I  maintain  that  this  problem  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  Americans  and  that 
they  should  be  told  the  answer  to  "Why 
Korea?"  The  ability  to  answer — and  the 
responsibility — rests  with  the  admin- 
Istratioa 


Letterataie,  bf  Zimkb 


KZTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Wm.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUDPoairiA 
IN  THB  BOOBI  OF  KW'lillHWW  I ATTVM 

Moiuteff.  Jvm  tt.  t95t 


Mr.  HINBHAW. 
leave  to  exteni  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
CMU>.  I  Indude  tte  following  copy  of  letter 
dated  October  11.  1S39.  from  Darryl  F. 
Zanu^  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Hfanofeev.  vice  con- 
sul of  the  Union  of  Softet  Sodaliit  Re- 
pubUcB.  reprinted  to  the  Hollywood  Re- 
porter of  May  15.  liftl.  ia  Talea  of  BMI'. 
man.  fay  Irving  HeUtnan 

Taus  or  Bonnuii 
(By  Irving  BotBaa) 


toalcttar 

tag  footnote  to  tha 

is^  d  tba  Ilm— 

Ooounlttae  Invaatlgatlttg  Hoaywood. 

ttiA  tlM  data  oa  tlM  laltar  M  OeWbar  11. 

or  abovt  C  waaka  beCMra  tba  BOMlaBa  sk 

movtag  talUKl  oa  FlnlaadL    It  was  m 

tltfa  tUaa  tbat  a  lot  «C 


f 
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pleUir*  eoioaj  «crt  tnaJtlnf  what  they  new 
mmttm  to  b*  "tb*  ttuptdest  mUtaJi»  of  their 
Uvak."  I  pubiuh  tb«  letter  ber*  because  X 
tktafe  It's  »  food  kle*  for  tbe  committee  to 
ttet  IM>«  eTerybody  In  BoUywtxid  van 
traetruUf  M  Utoee  MototoT  cockUHn. 
Tk*)  letter  wm  written  to  tbe  Sorlet  ooniul 
htj  DBrryl  Senuck  eTcn  before  tbe  Ruaslaii* 
had  etarted  dtppiag  tbe  Fliuw  e  mickey.  y«t 
It  naltae  •  cl«mr-ey«d  guess  about  tbe  future 
at  tbe  U  S  S.  R.  and  a  clear -beaded 
about  the  kind  of  8<-iTiet  double- 
tbat  lay  beblnd  tu  double-talk 

OcTona  U.   1939. 
Mr.  A  L  Bnromv 

Tie*   Consul   of    the    Union    of    Sonet 
SoeimiUt  iup%bhc$ 

8a:  I  am  returning  berewltb  your  card 
aad  tbe  co<py  of  tbe  speech  you  sent  tnc  by 
OoouwAe  UolotOT 

Aftar  reading  tbe  newspapers  XMi:  morn- 
lag  and  seelof  accounts  of  how  the  present 
Biwrtan  Ootw  luncnt  Is  pursutiig  aja  obv.ous 
poUcT  cf  peraecutton  afalnst  small  defense- 
laiB  nations  in  tbe  Baltic.  I  cannot  be  at 
all  iBtireatad  In  Conirade  Molotor  s  sipeecb. 
It  la  quite  apparent  that  his  spoken  or  wrtt- 
t«B  word  has  beer  Tloiated  in  this  recent 
paiaac  ut>on  of  small  B&itic  nations. 

I  ecMleaTor  to  be  as  neutr&i  and  !ibe.-al 
minded  as  tb-  President  of  these  United 
States,  btn  when  I  see  tbe  utter  destruction 
of  people's  liberties  under  the  threat 
force,  tben  I  miut  say  that  there  is  no  ex- 
planation or  speech  that  Comrade  llalotcv 
eottld  poaalbly  make  tbat  I  want  any  jiart  of. 

XX  four  OoTernment  by  iu  actions  would 
abow  a  tendency  toward  peace  In  it;  deal- 
Incs  with  tu  neighbors,  then  tt  Kould  be 
cnuMoesaary  for  yau  to  mall  me  or  inyone 
•iae  propacanda  of  this  sort.  The  whole 
world  would  hail  and  respect  Riissla.  ar.d 
eartalBly  X  would  be  tbe  first  one.  as  an 
Indlrldual.  tc  climb  on  tbe  bacdwa^n. 
8laocrely. 

EUaaix  F.  ZAnrcic. 


AaadMr  Iraa  Gvtaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaaaACHtTsnrs 

Df  TBB  WOC8K  OF  RXPRESSmTATIVES 

Wednetdav.Jutte  13.  1951 

Mr.  LANS.  Mr.  8pc«lur.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Recoid.  I 
wteh  to  toelude  herein  an  article  which 
mppcawd  tn  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
June  U.  1961: 


laOM  COCTAS* 

li  tneraaatnc  reaaon  to  fear  that  the 
at  tba  Brttiab  Forel^  OfBce  who 
from  tbetr  poata  laat  week  were 
to  Communiat  mflua.iee.     When 
tk«f  Ian  ttey  were  In  a  poaltloo  to  possesa 


hare  been  for  some  time 

tflplamatlc  acrrkse.     If  they 

or  aubject  to  Oooimiulst 

la  ataply  impaaBtbla  to  beUeve 

eooM  rmuUD  unkaovn  to  their 

to  their  atiparlarm. 

mn  thay  allovad  to  sUy  tn 

of  tmatr    Bam  many  damon- 

kbere  ba  that  Cbnurunlsu 

tn  guvaiument  are  capable 

Vartleularly,  bow  many  dem- 

y  to  ffat  that  fact 

of  tte  ao-eallad  Intel- 


lUBMt 


to  goto 


to  find 


of  tha  Houae 
waa  trytB« 


to  unctn-pr  0'mmu!■ll.^t  lutiiirat  .cm  he  li  t-l 
scarcely  a  fri«"nd  t:i  \V!i.^hin.:?;-n  It  u.i 
pt^pular  to  scoff  The  »ifo  .■■:  thr  rlie:;  Prt'M- 
dent  was  cne  cf  tl.e  leiulers  ''f  \'rie  s~  :f, :,t; 
crowd  and  once  !»>cl  a  delrgatl  m  '.  '*;  > 
Capital  with  the  nbvinuB  if.tfr.t;  -i  ■'.  i.u- 
mllintlMit    Mr.   Dies 

When  an  empinveii-  ;if  rhi-  Ru.s*mi.  E^,;^lls'.v 
In  Canada  told  th^  t'»Uiadi:i:i  i;.;;.  r.t;>'s  ,i 
sturv  ol  .■*  spy  rii.^  ui  Ci.'-iUu  tiie  i'.;'-Jiijrr.ie.s 
wuuid  Dot  at  .'lr*t  b»*lie-.ti  ;.ini  (;-:ly  by  thr 
merest  ch.Ti^ce  were  they  ^,'«ts'.;,u1'X1  to  ii.- 
vesticate  hts  story  wh:ch  pro-. »■<;  quitf  true 

Wfien  a  con<r»»ssi.  ..-ni  C'rnmi'ti'f  ')*v.in  to 
look  into  Commui'iists  !u  H  llyi.  ■<  <i  dele- 
tcation  of  mo-,  ina-p.ct ure  p<''iv.''  i' itae  to 
Wasluiiijt.in  to  iiff  >nd  '.:-.p  h  '.?■  n  :.d  to 
prove  tha'  th(?y  'Acr"  pt-rst-i  . -i-i.  ;..-ople. 
Currently  ma!.y  o:  •  r.e  .icc-ix--;  are  con- 
fessing. 

When  E'.lzabe'h  B»-:,':ev  •,  ,,i  .,  story  or 
spvinir  a  i^reat  iirv.  -i-  ip,e  :,ot  at  all  Com- 
munists joined  1!.  a  -an^.palgn  to  discredit 
her      Her  story   'provf»cl   tr'ie 

An  employee  >'  the  C'  nuiv.T  e  Depart- 
ment Wi;;..Hai  R«?m.nk;ton,  waa  mentioned 
by  Uifs  Bci.tlpv  Whoa  it  appeared  that  he 
had  met  the  chAr;e.s  .i  New  York  magaMne 
cam«»d  an  acc»n;:.t  .;.'  .•-.l,  rr.  w-tyTdom  aa  an 
exa.Tipie  <-.'  what  could  l.,ip;>t>:-.  to  Innocent 
people  in  a  wttcJi  hui.t  La' cr  he  was  con- 
victed of   perj'iry 

The  re.'u.'iu;  or  in.-.r  v  people  to  baUeva 
Whit.aker  C^.tniber-  s-  ry  aljout  Algar  BIm 
IS  well  kno'A  :i 

Ccmmu.M>'s  cl  m<ir.y  stupid  things  but 
they  have  beer,  'iribelievably  shrewd  In  get- 
ting a  great  mar.v  j:>ecple  to  believe  thht 
they  are  re;illy  ra-her  h.irmle-'s  They  have 
not  only  induced  ^o*  <i  r>eople  to  believe  this 
but  they  have  also  tiersuadcd  many  of  these 
same  pe<:ple  th.Ht  anot;  er  belief  is  evidence 
of  a  diseased  mind  A;.d  the  striingest  as- 
pect 13  th.it  thfv  --ire  s'ii:  stircf.ssful  to  a 
great  degree. 

It  u-sed  to  be  that  if  one  belieoii  r  :;.- 
Hiunists  were  i;p  tn  no  gi>i-<i  he  wa-  \  :•  .', 
baiter  who  saw  things  behind  *>,-frv  h-;  .:. 
The  epithet  or  the  mere  fear  ■  '  r,  iiiviir- 
ently  caused  many  peorilo  n^'t  'o  bel:e'-p  j.  ^  v 
was  plainly  visible  That  particv.lar  >>:-!•, .-t 
no  longer  works.  But  ihere  is  a  r  "a  ;  .• 
Today  one  who  doubt.?  the  c^id  i:.!":/:  :., 
of  Communis'^  i.s  jui.iv  ■■{  \l:r  i:-:..  .--.r.. 
Our  intellectuals  r.'W  spet'.cl  n-..u.v  w  rd.s  ar- 
guing as  to  whether  one  cm:;  be  a-.  hv.'\- 
Communlst  without  betBg  an  ally  o'  •.:.»■  \\i<. 
consln  Senat  r. 

Jt  Is  not  necessary  ^o  P.ee  '  Ru-vsia  or 
one  of  Its  satellites  ti)  sjet  behind  the  irrj-; 
curtain.  Many  .therwi.se  g'Kxl  p^iple  have 
lowered  such  a  curtjin  .itxjvit  themselves. 
It  hides  from  them  things  quite  clear  to 
normal  vision. 


Bound  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.-^RKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   UASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1931 

Mr.  BEAUL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In  the  Congression.^l  Reoird  I 
Include  the  followinif  editorial,  which 
appeared  In  the  \^iishinK'ton  Timi's- 
Herald  of  June  13.  1951: 

BOC.ND  To  COMI 

Tbe  Interstate  coaxulsalon  studying  tha 
Potomac  River  is  beaded  for  an  eiat>.)ratc  sur- 
vey to  determine  whether  there  should  be  a 
aoenlc  parkway  along  the  route  of  the  old 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Canal  between  Great 
PaUa  and  Cumberland,  14d. 


It  [s  also  Inevitably  headed  tc  war     a  colli- 
sion between   nature  lovers  Bn(    commercial 

mrerestj' 

The  cnimerclal  Interests  of  western  Mary- 
lirid  su.spect  and  fear  that  the  f  irkway  pro]- 
e  r  IS  Uiteuded  underneath  e  erythlng  to 
stil  irieni  ot!  frtim  the  use  of  t  le  river,  and 
riif  nature  l(i\ers  denounce  tie  Industrial 
•.:.'('resi>  as  fl.sh  killers  and  water  poisoners 
Eii  'lu:.!  IS  known  about  poll',  lion  control 
:i:.(,l  thf  liandUnit  of  Induutrial  vaotes  to  lii- 
-iri-  *hat  !he  further  development  of  we.st- 
I  ri.  MurvUnd  s  Oianufacturlng  (an  go  ahead 
ai'ljuut     destroyiriK    the    Potonac's    purity. 

o,il  certrtiiily  t;.c  land.scap*'  exj  erts  can  ar- 
r  ..Jf  '.-.e  pa'kwuy  tntelUgenil  enough  to 
•  .iK>-  I  ,:'.f  of  the  trees 

I;.      tiit-r    word-i    the    twri   prop  iMsUlons.    In- 
<-::.-* ria.    de.-elo^,raenl    and    nat  iral    beauty. 

i.'>'  r.ot  mutually  exclusive.  Let  s  have  them 
b'  th. 


Coo.'dinator  of  infonnatioii,  Home 
of  Repreientatrre: 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NirW    T     EK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.*^ TIVES 
Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

M;  REED  of  New  Yortc.  Mr  Speaker, 
it  is  alwa.vs  a  .source  of  gratification  to 
a  Memof^r  of  Congress;  whenever  he  can 
make  a  le«islative  contribution  thrit 
strrn','thpn-s  and  adds  to  the  efiQciency  of 
Government.  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a 
p,i:t  in  such  a  legrislative  contribution. 

The  success  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  Coordinator  of  In- 
formation, an  office  created  by  House 
Resolution  183,  has  been  due  to  the  able 
Coordinators  who  have  carried  out  the 
spirit  and  purposes  of  this  resolution.  I 
D*lievp  the  service  rendered  by  this 
unique  or:,'anization  under  each  of  its 
rfsp«^ctive  Coordinators  and  their  re- 
s^)f'ctive  >tafTs  has  set  a  most  worthy  ex- 
ample of  governmental  efficiency.  In- 
asmuch as  this  service  was  created  by  a 
unanimou.s  vote  of  the  House.  I  am  happy 
to  in.sert  as  part  of  my  observations  a 
statement  made  by  the  present  able  Co- 
ordinator, Frincis  M.  LeMay.  before  the 
Senate  Expenditures  Committee  on 
June  7    1951: 

gT^rK\!t.VT  OF  Francis  M  LeMat.  Cocrdi- 
NATOB  or  lj*ro«MATioN,  Hocsx  or  RrPRE- 
.si.vT*ri-.E.s 

.Seimtor  McClxlxan.  of  Arkansas,  the 
cbairinu.i.  presiding 

Mr  L£Mat  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of 
tJie  commtttee,  .ilthough  the  Office  of  Cofir- 
dir.ator  cf  Information,  which  I  head,  is  a 
staff  agency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ar.d  m.iy  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  Sen- 
ate committee  5  study.  I  am  happy  to  appear 
bet  )re  you  today  tu  tell  ycu  of  the  work  this 
omce  IS  dilng  Indeed,  I  am  honored  that 
Ir.  so  inipcirtant  a  purpose  ycu  have  Invited 
n.e  to  participate  In  your  search  for  ways 
und  means  of  Improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
legLilutlve  processes  and  of  easing  the  bur- 
dens of  Members  of  Congress  who  now  must 
carry  such  tremendous  responsibilities 

ThU  office  was  created  In  House  Reaolu- 
tlan  183.  offered  by  Mr.  Ran  of  New  York. 
on  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  House.  May  2 
1»47 

The  sole  Justlflcatlon  of  tbe  Office  la  aarr- 

Ice  In  providing  factual  Information  needed 
by  Members  In  their  legislative  duties  and 
In  their  direct  relatlonablpe  wltb  conatltu- 
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ents.  Tbe  reaoiotton  aeta  up  tbla  acrrlce  for 
Membera  of  tbe  Houae  of  Btpreat  ntatleea. 
But.  under  a  policy  approred  by  Speaker 
RATBoax.  we  answer  Inqulrtes  from  Senatora 
as  a  matter  of  ca>urtesy  and  oooperatlon. 

Duties  of  tbe  OOce  are  clearly  aet  fortb  In 
tbe   He  use  reaolution  tbat  says: 

"The  Cocrdlnator.  under  tbe  direction  ot 
tbe  Speaker,  and  utilizing  tbe  results  of 
wcrk  already  done  by  public  or  private 
agencies  or  organizations,  shall  aflsemble, 
analyze,  coordinate,  and  malce  available  In 
digests,  compilations,  and  otherwise,  data 
with  respect  to  Icglalatlcm.  for  tbe  use  of  tbe 
committees  and  Members  of  tbe  House,  with- 
out partisan  bias  in  selection  or  presenta- 
tion " 

The  stall  Is  comprteed  of  tbe  Coordlnctor. 
an  executive  aastatant.  Mr.  Jesse  Lavcntbol; 
a  research  specialist,  Mr.  Lawrence  Sullivan ; 
t'*o  editors.  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Davenport  and 
Mr  Oscar  Hume:  a  librarian.  Miss  Mary  Bar- 
low: two  clerks.  Mrs  Marjorle  E.  Noone  and 
Miss  Helen  Roberta;  and  a  secretary.  Mr. 
E    A.  Wllklns — a  total  of  nine  persons. 

Tbe  stair  Is  made  up  largely  of  persons 
with  newspaper  backgrounds.  And  news- 
papermen, as  you  know,  have  a  facility  for 
being  brief  and  concise,  which  Is  a  great 
help  to  many  Members  who  are  under  pres- 
sure of  time  and  want  to  get  tbe  gist  of  a 
matter  In  a  burry. 

Tbe  major  portion  erf  tbe  Inquiries  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Members  concern  legisla- 
tion and  government.  But  there  are  ctber 
questions  touching  virtually  every  subject 
one  can  Imagine — questions  tbat  constltu- 
entJ5  raise  and  where  the  answers  are  not 
readily  avalUble  tn  Members'  offices. 

One  call  may  be  from  a  member  asking 
for  a  concise  statenMnt  of  tbe  differences  be- 
tween the  Treasviry  and  the  Federal  Beeerve 
Board  on  Government  interest  rates.  The 
next  may  be  an  Inquiry  on  procedures  to  get 
a  new  bi)ttom  for  a  river  boat,  under  tbe  steel 
aliocatloru  program.  One  ot  our  stall  men 
may  be  telling  a  member  on  the  phone  tbe 
status  of  tbe  IndU  grain  bill,  while  a  second 
staffer  is  giving  another  member  the  pro- 
cedures for  a  cotuilttient  to  start  a  new 
jlaughterhotiae. 

The  CHAiKMAif.  Did  you  say  that  you  fur- 
nish services  for  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  LtMat.  Yes,    ir.  when  they  request  It. 

The  CHAaMAH.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that. 

Mr.  LiMat.  I  would  like  to  point  out  tbat 
last  year  44  Mem  jers  of  the  Senate  did  call 
upon  us  for  help. 

The   Chaixjcak.  Thank   you. 

Mr.  LeM.at.  The  unique  and  distinctive 
fe.-tture  of  our  service  is  lu  speed.  Tbe  bulk 
cf  Inquiries  are  answered  by  telephone,  not 
only  on  the  same  day  tbey  are  received,  but 
many  of  tbem  within  tbe  hour.  Others,  re- 
quiring lengthy  explanation  or  Involving 
statistics,  for  instance,  are  answered  by 
letter. 

.^ccuri^cy  and  courtesy  are  other  outstand- 
Ins;  qualities  of  tbe  service  of  tbis  offlce. 

Our  greatest  pride  is  the  trust  that  the 
members  put  In  our  staff.  There  Is  noth- 
inc  more  Important  In  the  work  of  Congress 
th.-'n  for  tha  members  to  have  quick,  de- 
pendable sources  of  Information,  free  from 
any  color  or  blaa. 

Id  like  to  Interpose  an  observation  here 
that  I  believe  our  operation  U  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  information  ofBoe  that  exists. 
Whereas  other  such  operations  usually  are 
set  up  to  bring  attention  to  tbe  agencies  or 
institutions  that  ei««ted  them,  or  to  propa- 
gandtxe  a  particular  Idea  or  thing,  this  oOce 
was  established  by  Members  of  Congresa 
aoteiy  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
informed. 

Recognition  of  tbis  aervlcc  has  grown 
rapidly  among  tha  Msmbera.  ao  tbat  now  tt 
aecoM  in  1991  this  oOlc*  to  likely  to  haxuUa 
m'-ire  tnformatkm  tnqtitrles  from  the  Mem- 
bers than  the  ooaaMaod  total  for  tha  three 
prcvlooa  yaara  ot  tha  cslatanoa  of  thla 


Inqulrtes  this  year,  at  the  rite  for  the  flrrt 
S  montha.  afaould  reach  ^pprvxilmstely  12.000. 

Aa  to  the  extent  at  ottr  wcrk  In  terms  cf 
Members  aerved,  our  records  show  tbat  SS0 
Members  d  tbe  Hcruae  and  44  Senators  called 
upon  our  aervloea  during  tbe  Klgbty-first 
Cangreaa.  Bo  far  tn  tbe  ^gbiy-second  Con- 
greas.  315  Members  at  the  House  and  26 
Senators  have  been  served. 

Let  me  streea  tbat  this  service  Is  rendered 
without  any  distinction  wbatever  to  a  Mon- 
ber's  party  efflllations. 

I  am  sure  tbat  each  of  you  is  Interested  In 
economy  and  you  will  like  to  bear  this: 

Tbe  heavy  increase  in  tbe  aj:ocunt  of  work 
Is  being  performed  with  tbe  same  stxe  staff 
that  this  Office  had  at  its  Inception  in  May 
1M7.  Tbat  is  poaaible  becautie  of  efficiency 
coming  from  experietM:e,  thn^ugh  develop- 
OMnt  of  quick  sources  of  InfonnatKiD.  and  by 
the  excellent  Increase  In  tbe  references  pro- 
vided by  our  library. 

Moreover,  we  are  constantly  trying  to  con- 
trol the  workload,  to  provide  more  service  to 
tbe  Members  without  increasing  tbe  aixe  of 
our  staff. 

As  an  illustration,  an  emergency  oocurred 
in  our  CMDce  by  tbe  creation  of  the  numerous 
new  defense  agencies.  We  were  Qooded  with 
calls  from  Members'  dSoes  as  to  whom  to 
contact  on  various  types  of  price  and  supply 
problems  being  encoimtered  by  tbeir  con- 
stituents. 

There  was  great  demand  for  tbe  Identity, 
ofBce  locations  and  telephone  numbers  of 
olBciais  administering  various  phases  of  tbe 
defense  program. 

We  collected  this  information  from  tbe 
various  agencies  and  pubLisbed  on  January 
22  A  Guide  to  Key  Defense  Agencies,  dis- 
tributing copies  to  the  offices  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  tbe  House  and  Senate. 

The  reqtiesu  from  Members  for  additional 
copies  far  exceeded  the  supply,  and  In  the 
meantime  numo-ous  changes  in  defense  per- 
sonnel and  functions  required  extensive  cor- 
rections of  the  original  publication.  Since 
that  time,  four  additional  printings  have 
been  made,  tbe  last  on  June  1. 

I  brought  over  some  copies  of  this  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Oulde.  and  I  put  tbem  around 
the  desks  there,  tbe  June  1  edition. 

The  CHAiEMAn.  Tbat  Is  this  document  here 
[Indicating  I? 

Mr.  LxMat.  Yes.  And  incidentally.  It  came 
from  tbe  printer  yesterday,  and  we  mailed  It 
out  at  noon,  axid  before  we  cloaed  last  eve- 
ning we  bad,  I  believe.  37  requests  frcm  the 
Members  asking  for  more  copies. 

A  similar  purpose  of  antlcipaiing  a  fiood  at 
Inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  status  of  im- 
portant bills,  applies  to  the  publication  of 
our  pcunfAilet  Major  Legislative  Actions. 
This  publication  gives  an  over-aH  picttire  of 
what  Congress  is  doing.  Copies  are  supplied 
to  tbe  offloea  of  each  House  Member  and  each 
Senator. 

I  alao  gave  Dr.  Galloway  some  of  those 
copies  to  distribute.  A  new  edition  of  tbat 
will  be  out  next  week. 

Tb>  CHAiiMAJf.  How  often  Is  tbat  pub- 
lished? 

Mr.  LeMat.  It  depends  on  how  fast  the 
legislative  program  Is  changing.  We  try  to 
get  It  out  each  moDtb  or  6  weeks,  somewhere 
on  tbat  achedule.  or  when  the  Congreas  re- 
cesses brtefly.  as  for  Kast»,  or  any  lntemii>- 
tlon  cr  recess,  we  try  to  rotmd  up  tbe  aetlvl- 
tiea  to  that  time  and  Issue  a  revised  edition. 

Tbe  CwuLOMAM.  piank  you.  You  may 
fvooceed. 

Mr.  LaMsT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  your  letter 
Inviting  me  here,  you  asked  that  I  make  "any 
soggestkHU  you  may  care  to  offer  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  work  of  your  of- 
fice m  the  performance  of  its  valuable  func- 
tions." 

On  that  score  yoa  have  put  roe  tn  rather 
a  fraffUa  etromstanee.  Tbe  Honw  baa  aet 
tip  a  staA  to  do  a  Job  tt  vaata  done,  aad 
Speakar  BsTSOur  apfwtotad  me  to  head  that 
staff.  I  bdleve  you  wOl  agree  tbat  It  would 
ha  improper  (or  ma  to  propose  to  a  8enst« 


ooouBlttee  any  cbaaffes  tn  tlk*  fufkctlOBs  or 
operations  ot  a  staff  a«eiiey  that  tbe  Hmiss 
has  established. 

I  can  say.  however,  that  the  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Information  Is  perfarmlng  a 
valuable  function  tn  aiding  the  membeis  to 
meet  their  responsibUities  in  handling  leg- 
islation and  In 'anirwvrtiKS  questions  ralaed 
by  tbetr  oocstituenta. 

Of  course,  tbe  area  and  qimltty  at  this 
function  could  be  Inciwaaed  by  a  larger  ap- 
proprlntion  tb&t  would  provide  a  larger  staff, 
but  I  nm  not  urging  an  iDcreaaed  appro- 
priation for  this  OfBce  untfl  we  have  ex- 
hausted every  means  of  Improving  our  effi- 
ciency with  the  staff  and  tools  we  now  hava. 
Our  own  countrtbution  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  legislative  proeeaasi  is  measured  by  tbe 
efficiency  in  our  own  office,  and  that  la  now 
where  we  are  putting  stress. 

Let  me  say  here  that  the  large  cnCAt  tar 
tbe  efficiency  of  tbla  office  should  go  to  my 
predeccaaws  as  Coordinator,  the  late  Mr.  i. 
Prederlck  Rtchardaon  and  Mr.  Oeetl  Dickson, 
and  to  tbe  excellent  staff  tbat  works  in  tbis 
office. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  special  problems  in 
tbe  Rouse  that  you  in  the  Senate  may  not  ba 
aware  of. 

Houae  Members  have  no  a^BBinlatratlve 
assistants,  there  are  ao  majority  and  minor- 
ity policy  committees  such  as  serve  tbe  Sen- 
ators, aad  the  House  Members  operate  with 
smaller  staffs  than  do  the  Sanatora. 

Mcreover.  each  3  years  there  tisnaUy  are 
a  number  of  new  Members  in  the  House,  aad 
tbey  and  tbetr  Inexparlenoed  stafffe  need  • 
place  to  turn  to  for  aid  In  davelaping  coo- 
tacts  that  help  them  astahUah  smoothly 
functioning  offices. 

In  these  restpeeta,  tka  Office  cf  Coordlnatflr 
of  Informatkin  fits  tato  particular  needs  at 
the  House  that  are  not  proMnaa  among  Sm- 
atorr. 

However,  there  are  many  occaalans  wten 
Senators  or  their  staflh  And  our  oOc*  uae- 
ful  in  answering  varlaas  taqulrtea,  aad  «• 
help  them.  In  thla  ooaaeetkm.  I  mlsht 
point  out  that  thire  now  are  38  Miiiihiiii 
of  tbe  Senate  wbo  fonaarly  served  la  tha 
Houae.  aad  acme  at  tban  an  accustomed 
to  using  the  servioaa  at  our  office  and  they 
conttDue  to  call  npoa  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  arc  interested  In  any 
generalized  mtgrnUaa  from  ma  I  wlU  my 
to  you  that  I  am  a  nvrnpaperman  and.  pro- 
fessionally, next  to  truth,  stmpUetty  la  tha 
virtue  I  put  most  store  by. 

I  believe  your  oommtttm,  from  Its  studlea. 
would  do  a  wonderful  thing  for  Congress  if 
ycu  would  hammar  at  almpUclty  at  every 
tarn. 

:t  is  my  opinion  that  moat  can  be  aceom- 
plisbed  taL  vhto  respect  at  ttw  staadtng  com- 
mittee level. 

I  have  wondered  on  many  occasions 
whether  the  Members  tn  the  House  and 
Sena'-  have  bad  stifflclent  opportunity  for 
a  thorough  understanding  of  legislation  on 
which  they  miHt  east  their  votm. 

Because  of  the  heavy  duUes  of  thslr  offices, 
they  cannot  always  lit  throtigh  boiirs  and 
hours  of  debate,  aad  many  must  depend 
for  th-lr  understanding  on  the  report  of  tha 
committee  that  prescnU  a  particular  pieos 
of  legislation  for  flocar  action.  While  some 
committees  do  ar  excellent  Job  of  exjdaln- 
ing  tbe  legtslatlon  at  hand,  some  of  tbe  com- 
mittee reports  are  srt  forth  tn  stwb  techni- 
cal language  tbey  are  extremely  dlflhnilt  to 
understand. 

I  must  say  that  as  a  newspaperman  there 
have  been  occasions  when  I  oonld  not  get 
wliat  a  Mil  waa  atemt  by  reading  the  com- 
mittee report. 

nothing,  tn  my  optakm.  would  aid  the 
Membera  of  tbe  Houae  and  Senate  mora 
than,  at  tbe  outaet  of  each  comadtte*  report, 
there  be  pobUahad  a  atanpie,  dear,  and 
eoadm  statnnent  of  what  a  btn  accka  to  da 
In  laagtiage  such  aa  a  good,  tnqpartlal  acws- 
papennaa  would  vum  In  bla  aceoiu&t  of  Itm 
lBi1datla&. 
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Hky  I  tatamtp«  you 


to   to    con« 


lat  Umb  oould  to  foUovcd  by 
sb*  ooaumltta*  wanted  to  My  about 
TtrtttM  oi  Mich  IccMatlT*  ac> 
a  ■UBortty  ctatamcnt  U  acy- 
nted  to  vrtta  on*. 
Mir.  Chairman,  la  rbout  all  I  hav* 
to  mr.  CBotpt  thla: 
I  trnmytmi  tito  rHpoaatUltty  of  Onortlt- 
of  IttfomatlaD,  as  SpaaJcer  RATmnut  9 
oat  of  K»at  aart  at  IdaaUam  tiiat  I 
la  aMa  to  accKwap^lah  acwnatblng  in 
ftrtd  that  to  tto  cab)act  ot  your  studies 


Itt  aif  kiec  apancBet  as  a  nawapaperman. 
mm  O^Mol  BlU.  I  hmy  aeen  tto  coniptezity 
tooUd  new.  Uitrleata.  and  beavy 
upon  th«  tndlTtdiial  Memben 
cCOoasitoB.  I  aai  anHoos  to  make  any  imAU 
will  Ibuikiu  tlkat  I  Dilcht  tovard  an  eaatng 
9t  tbm»  burAcBs.  and  I  daem  it  a  ptirUege 
to  bava  bacn  IsTttad  to  cooperata 
OQSBnttttea  in  sach  a  purposa. 

Mr.  LcMay.  aa  chairman.  I 
to  thank  yoa  aapartally  for  thia  lina 


I 


I:- 


kT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  vant  to  say  that  It 
Ib  gmUfiluc  vhan  fon  toUu  eoow  in  here. 
Pcrtey.  haartlnf  thaai   impor- 
oC  tha  Ooograaa.  and  teU  ua 
an  trytnc  to  aeoootnlaa  by  improv. 
I  aAdaaey  In  your  aUem,  rather  than 
to  tha  staff  and  creatine  additional 
Too  ara  aattanf  a  ftn«  exampie.  ccr- 
r.  for  oKhar  a^aariaa  of  tha  Oovcmmeoc 
it  la  vary  coBmandahto  that  yoa  ara 

Thank  yoa.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  thla  Ottca  ot  Co- 

(tf  iaformatlofi  is  very  important. 

that  acf  aUtm  naea  it  acnnetlmes. 

:  It  to  aa  ahaolma  nsraaalty  today,  vith 

talc,  and  our 

havtnt  become  so 

I  doat  «a  bow  we  eoold  either  keep 

(Iva  out  proper  and 

to  our  eonstltuanta 

ttte  type  of  ■■totsnri. 

for  yoor  taettmony, 
of  yoor ' 


nln  Wv  h  mv  Tmb 
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mrrmnxm  op  rkmarkb 
BOR.  DONALD  L  CnrOOLE 


ATTW 
.  /KM  tS.  t$5t 

Ux.  SiMAker,  mder 
■17  reaaarks  in  tte 
tbt  foOovlnf  letter: 


.  o.  c  /MM  li,  lisi. 

O.  C. 

T  OB  the 

H  fh«  Mti—  I  toa«a  a  apsadk  ealUac 

of  ;ha  MMihan  to  tha  prk« 

iB  Baw  Tvk. 

tar  « 
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a  denial  by  Bernard  Oimbel.  the  New 
Tork  merchant,  that  my  s'^atement  was  r.rut>. 
X  have  attached  this  article  to  this  imer 
and  if  It  la  read  it  wlU  dlscloRe  that  Mr 
Olmbel  further  alleged  that  many  itemH 
are  now  being  sold  by  ih*  department  sTir»*-» 
below  cost  If  thla  u  true  Mr  Gimtei  Ad- 
mits knowledge  of  violation  o{  tiie  Rioui- 
•on-Patman  Act.  sind  I  now  formally  m.sist 
the  Federal  Trcde  Commission  *a>cp  ^ppri- 
prlate  action  The  Federal  Trade  Cumir.-^s- 
•lon  should  call  Mr  Oimbel  before  his  rep- 
resentatlTca  and  give  him  the  op}.«:rtur.iiv 
to  dlaclose  Just  who  Is  RUlity  :f  th(  =ie  u:.:  iir 
trade  practices  that  ara  forcing;  th(.us,iMii 
of  unali  Independent  bui>inc=smp:.  ii.'i 
bankruptcy 

I  believe  an  investigation  w;:i  d.  <•;,.'?<» 
that  thla  price  war  Is  not  a  n.^Tiinil  r'-'-.ul'- 
ant  of  the  recent  Supreme  C-urt  rle<-i!<'.:.p. 
declaring  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  hc^  j.i- 
constltutional.  but  is  caused  bv  rho  l.n.".  that 
these  big  department  stores  with  'heir  great 
purchaatni;  po  wer  have  co  m  p !  <• '  e :  v  ■.  »•  r  - 
stocked  themselves  with  nritionHllv  aftvf-r- 
tlflcd  (foorts  as  i  result  'if  a  mist.iken  tii'tion 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  shortage  "f  such 
commodities.  Now  that  their  w  ireh>'ii>''s 
are  stuffed  and  the  m.'inuf.ictvire  f  the 
goods  continues,  they  sre  forced  to  f!  *  d  'h*» 
market  and  lower  prices  in  order  to  liqviid  ite 
their  stcck.s. 

It  Is  m.y  intention  to  place  t;>:s  If^'r  In 
the  Reroso  so  that  b>ith  the  Congress  and 
the  ptjbllc  will  know  that  your  -rganlzatlon 
has  been  Informed  of  the  sltui'i^n  .ir.d  «o 
that  the  Congress  may  als^,  be  aware  :  what- 
ever action  you  plan  to  take 
Very  sincerely. 

Doy.\LD  L    O'Tootr, 
Mi'mbfT  of  Congress. 


Hifiicr  Taxes  Is  Not  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or  mrw  meoco 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
RkcOKo  the  very  splendid  broadca.«:t  by 
Ear!  Godwin  over  radio  :tation  WRC  on 
Jujoe  11.  1951: 

enable  to  be  at  thla  microphone  at  the 
precise  and  proper  moment.  I  am  putting 
these  thoughts  on  a  record.  BeinK  very  much 
concerned  over  the  Inflation  subject  and  the 
one  remedy  mai^y  people  offer  I  protest 
against  higher  taxes  as  the  only  way  to  beat 
inflation  and  higher  cost  of  living.  That  s 
lust  plain  Jungle  medicine  man  mum  bo 
Jumbo  talk  to  me.  And  yet  I  believe  I  am 
almost  alone  as  far  as  radio  commentators 
ara  coneemed. 

Heavy  taxes  must  be  accompanied  by  roll- 
back in  prices  and  a  solid  freeze  right  straight 
acroaa  tha  board.  That's  what  some  Members 
at  Congress  recommend,  but  also  there  must 
to  a  drastic  cut  in  Government  spendmji 
with  a  fast  retui^  to  solid  economy  and 
aotuid  money.  There  arf  those  who  advocate 
a  return  to  the  unfailing,  faithful,  depend- 
able gold  standard.  Wa  have  vast  amounts 
<tf  gold,  but  our  money  is  not  redeemable  in 
gold.  It  la  a  FMeral  crime  to  hold  gold  notea 
and  (Old  monay  except  for  miiseum  and  col- 
lactor^  purposes,  and  in  my  old-faabioned 
batlaf  tha  law  that  made  It  that  way  U  a 
crhna  in  ttaaU  and  a  gigantic  steal 

Mw  paopU  raadlly  undersUnd  tha  sub- 
Jaet.  Mooay  to  money  to  most  folks.  They 
kbow  thara  to  something  arrong  with  Con- 
fadarata  Bonay  or  Hitler's  money,  and  yet 
moaa*  to  headed  in  tha 


same  direction  That's  no  news  to  the  wor- 
ried jtentlemen  who  have  our  moneys  in- 
terest at  heart  and  In  their  Jurisdiction  by 
virtue  of  their  holding  office  In  the  Treasury 
'  r  Reserve  banks,  etc.  They  all  know  there's 
H  screw  loose.  It's  Just  a  difference  of  opinion 
a-s  rj:  method  or  a  lack  ot  courage  to  put 
the    thing    straight. 

Hiichtr  taxes  would  certainly  keep  a  lot 
m<;re  money  from  bcln;?  spent  In  the  market 
whcTp  they  say  inflation  lurks,  but  higher 
i;ixr.s  lilro  hits  millions  of  people  already 
m.\de  poor  out  of  what  was  properly  believed 
to  l3e  security  Economists  are  not  the  only 
'jcuple  to  trust  In  thla  Inflation  matter.  Let 
nie  tell  you  that  any  trained  seal  economist 
l.s  .'.ijccr.^sful  in  jacii'^g  ta.xes  much  higher 
without  dra.«)tici'.lly  reducing  Government 
sf>pr.dliie  and  freezing  controls  on  prices  plus 
wriire.s  is  spreading  the  seeds  of  socialism 
or  wiirse 

Ir.  this  country  the  so-called  middle  class 
hn.s  been  our  strength  and  bulwark.  'We 
<■  lU  thi-s  a  classless  land  socially:  but  actually 
t!ie  middle-cUisa  man  Is  the  man  who  has 
tiiiUt  Arnerira.  pioneered,  saved  his  money. 
huilt  his  home,  started  small  business  which 
It;  sijme  instances  have  pyramided  Into  vast 
l:ulu.>-tries,  and  It  Is  the  middle  class  which 
Jue  yialin  hates  and  fears.  It  Is  commu- 
nisms everywhere  Trst  to  wipe  out  the  middle 
(i.'.-s  Inflation  *s  helping  him.  Look  al- 
rf-ady  at  the  punishment  Inflicted  on  salaried 
workers,  pensioners,  small -business  people. 
and  the  millions  who  have  no  so-called  es- 
ral  itor  clause  in  their  wages,  and  who  have 
no  powerful  lobby  at  Washington  like  labor 
or  agriculture. 

The  business  of  facing  inflation  with  a 
control  which  has  exceptions  for  labor  and 
agriculture  and  big  business  la  a  most  Insane 
and  tragic  Joke 

The  silent  millions  become  awa-e  that,  for 
tl-  first  time  In  American  history,  the 
middle-clasB  man  who  grew  up  in  the  belief 
that  he  could  achieve  tor  hlmfielf  and  his 
family  a  life  at  least  aa  comfortable  aa  his 
father  provided  for  him  now  finds  he  Is 
going  backward  and  cannot  provide  as  his 
dad  provided  for  him.  He  thinks  opportu- 
nity in  this  land  of  opportunity  is  gone. 
He  gets  gloomy  and  says.  "Depression  Is  bet- 
ter than  this.  "  He  would  willingly  see  a 
collapse  of  the  situation  even  though  it 
would  bring  ruination  to  many  other  mil- 
lions I  am  reporting  now  a  growing  state 
of  mind,  and  am  not  recommending  anarchy. 

But  Inasmuch  as  Congressmen  and  Presi- 
dents and  administrative  olDcera  of  Govern- 
ment are  running  these  affairs,  my  advice  Is 
to  turn  their  backs  on  lobbies,  charts,  econo- 
mists, and  harken  to  the  angry  murmur  of 
the   '  ttle  taxpayer. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  It,  I  believe,  a 
long,  long  way.  But  things  go  fast  these 
days.  Remember  the  little  men  In  Germany 
who  were  hard  pressed  and  listened  to  the 
demagog  Hitler,  Let  our  wiser  men  start 
something  t>efore  a  demagog  takes  over. 


Slrartaf  t  of  Freif  kt  Gurs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

ov  wsvr  vnciMu 
IN  THE  HOOSS  OF  REPRXSSNTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  Include  a  letter  from  W.  P. 
Kennedy,  president.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  dated  June  5.  1951 : 

There  is  an  urgent  oead  for  mora  freight 
car*  in  order  that  tha  nOlroada  can  eoatlntM 
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to  keep  pace   with  the  Increasing   defense 

productlcm. 

Some  of  the  persons  In  charge  of  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  materials  are  inclined  to  favor 
firms  producing  highly  profitable  consumer 
durable  gocds  as  against  the  production  of 
Bte*i  freight  cars  and  ether  needed  defense 
equipment. 

The  Trainman  News  of  May  14,  1851,  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  and  illuminating  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  at  steel  allocation.  I 
am  taking  the  privilege  of  enclooins  a  re- 
print from  that  article  for  your  tnfcrmation. 

The  article  points  out  the  urgent  need  for 
mamtalnlag  a  program  of  constructing  lO.OOO 
freiglr.  cars  per  month  It  ca'.ls  attention  to 
the  support  given  such  a  program  by  Col. 
J  M  Johnson,  ol  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C<m mission:  Robert  Young,  of  the  Federa- 
tion for  Railway  Progress;  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  and 
the  Department  of  Defenae. 

Despite  the  great  need  for  a  large  number 
of  additional  freight  cars  each  month,  the 
National  Prjduction  Authority  has  cut  stee. 
aUccaliona  for  such  Important  needs  from 
&jO  KO  to  672,CC0  lens  per  month,  which  will 
reduce  the  production  of  freight  cars  to  leas 
than  8,000  per  month. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adaqtiata  freight  car  fleet  is 
one  of  the  easentiato  of  our  dafanaa  produc- 
tion effort.  'Win  you.  plaasa.  use  yoor  good 
cffices  in  urging  tha  National  Prodoeticm  Au- 
thority to  ineraaas  tha  steal  allocation  for 
freight  ears  to  that  which  ta  necasaary  to 
meet  the  dafans*  tranaportatlon  needs. 


The  Fir  Eut  sad  Its  lapKft  UpM 
Fareigii  Peiky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  caiiroajfLa 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THl  UNTTID  8TATBS 

Wednesday,  June  13. 1951 

Mr  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Prerident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  a  com- 
mencement address  I  delivered  at  MlDs 
College,  Oakland.  Calif.,  on  June  10, 1851. 
The  subject  of  the  address  was  the  Far 
East  and  Its  Impact  Upon  American  For- 
eign Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  iddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoco. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Faa  East  ako  Its  luracr  tJvoN  Amsucah 

Foansx  Poucr 

(By  Hon.  Woliam  F.  KwowLam) 

President  White,  members  of  the  daaa  of 
1951,  and  Mends  at  mils  CoUege,  at  gradua- 
tion Ume  1  year  ago  today  the  world  was  at 
peace,  though  of  a  troubled  sort.  Two  weeks 
Ister  the  RepufaUe  of  Korea  was  tha  victim 
of  ovei^  aggreaalon  from  the  North  Korean 
regime  having  the  Dsoral  and  matarlal  back- 
log of  Communist  cailna  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Invaslcai  earae  on  the  heals  ot 
the  Communist  Peace  Cruaade  which  was  a 
mask  for  war.  We  must  be  constantly  alert 
for  greater  dceaptlaQs  in  the  future. 

It  was  a  pleasant  smnmar  day  in  Waahlng- 
ton  on  Saturday  June  M.  last  year.  That 
afternoon  my  wtfe  and  I  had  bean  to  our 
son's  wadding  and  had  returned  to  our 
apartment  and  war*  dtaeuaatng  the  day^ 
events  with  IMirila.  our  l>-year  oM.  Sha 
had  not  bam  ahke  to  partlol|Mita  ac  a  taldM 
im»H  baeaoaa  of  rtmm  pnaaaaraUa  hut  had 
lacoverad  aoaolaBtly  to  pot  ma  throogh  a 
quia  as  to  whathv  or  not  it  was  mora  wear 
and  tear  to  to  tha  father  «f  a  brldagroom 


that  day  or  the  father  of  the  Snide  as  I  had 
been  6  mrmths  earlier  when  her  elder  ititcr 
had  been  married.  I  was  patiently  trying  to 
explain  the  difference  when  the  telei^xme 
rang.  It  was  the  Washington  repreaentattve 
off  one  of  the  wire  serrtoea  calling  to  teU  me 
of  the  invasion  that  had  taken  piace  over 
the  thirty-eighth  paralleL  When  I  left  the 
phone  even  btelle  knew  th»t  something 
impcrtant  had  happ^ied.  On  that  Jtine 
day  last  year  a  chain  reaction  wss  set  oS 
which  has  not  yet  run  lis  full  courae. 

Seven  months  earlier  I  had  vtsited  Korea. 
I  recalled  the  conversatloE  with  President 
Syngman  Rhee  when  he  gave  his  views  on 
the  international  situation.  He  had  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  out*  the  CTtlnese  Com- 
munists consoUdsted  their  pos!t:c<n  on  the 
mainland  erf  China  they  would  transfer  both 
men  and  equipment  to  the  North  Koreans 
for  the  purpuee  of  deatioytng  the  Republic 
of  Korea  It  was  his  view  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  move  in  the  west  until  It 
had  fully  protected  Its  Asiatic  Sank  and 
that  would  require  both  a  Communtrt  China 
snd  Kcrea. 

After  that  visit  to  the  Far  East,  which 
was  the  second  of  th?ee  I  have  made,  1  felt 
that  whUe  with  seme  considerable  success 
cur  Nation  had  helped  to  cloae  the  door  to 
communism  In  Europe,  we  had  left  It  wide 
open  tn  Asia.  Our  own  reaponatblc  military 
and  naval  commanders  in  Japan  and  the 
Paetflc  area  bad  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  as 
did  the  *eadera  of  the  Oovemments  of  the 
Republic  (tf  Korea,  the  Phdlpptne  Ra|rabtle. 
and  the  Repnblle  of  China,  with  whom  I 
discnaasd  devalofRBenta.  aetual  and  threat- 
ened. In  that  important  area  of  the  world. 
Having  been  there  and  seen  acme  of  its  vaat 
resources  and  part  of  its  bUlian  and  a  quar- 
ter people.  I  could  better  tmderstand  the 
signifies  nee  of  the  remark  attributed  to 
Lenin  that  "the  road  to  Parts  is  throt^h 
Peking." 

^^r  some  strange  reason  I  am  not  yet  able 
to  fuDy  understand  we  had  urged  a  co»*4tlon 
With  the  Canmunlats  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  cf  China  while  we  were 
adviaing  against  any  such  coalition  In  Italy; 
we  had  refused  to  send  a  military  mission 
and  the  essentia]  supfdies  to  the  legal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Retwrhllc  of  China  to  help 
then  withstand  the  attempts  of  the  Commu- 
ntsta  to  destroy  that  Government  while  at 
the  same  tlsM  with  the  'Van  Fleet  Ulaaton 
we  were  supporting  the  Greek  constitutional 
monarchy  In  its  struggle  against  commu- 
tusm;  with  timidity  and  defeatism  we  were 
notifying  our  representatives  abroad  to  pre- 
pare for  the  fall  of  Formooa  while  with 
vigor  and  oo'orage  we  ware  standing  up  to 
Communist  threats  In  Europe . 

Becaoae  I  believe  that  it  Is  Important  to 
maintain  a  free  world  at  free  men  I  sup- 
ported the  Graek-Turklah  aid  program,  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  arms  imfde- 
mentation  bllL  I  believe  that  international 
eommnnism  ts  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  hu- 
man Uberty  anywhere  it  can.  It  is  a  global 
menace  and  must  be  faced  up  to  cc  a  global 
basis. 

Our  goal  should  be  "peace  with  honor"  and 
not  "peace  at  any  price."  There  ts  a  great 
difference  between  the  two.  The  first  would 
permit  a  sound  settleoient  wherein  both 
Irrge  and  nnall  nations  could  rely  upon  a 
system  of  intonattonal  tew  and  order  with 
soma  eonfldance  that  the  justice  of  tlMlr 
cause  and  not  thu  magnitude  of  the'r  arms 
wotiM  be  the  determining  factor  In  the 
sattlemant  of  dteputM. 

The  seeond  would  result  In  more  Ifunlehs 
and  mora  Taltaa.  Pcaeu  ean  alwaya  ba  pur- 
chaaad  at  a  price  froei  the  sggrasann  vrho 
ara  at  heart  taitematkmal  blaaoBallaca.  Tha 
Sodetenland  oat  of  the  hide  of  Gtoeho- 
tfovakhi  did  not  aaiui  to  aome  to  to  too  high 
a  prlea  to  pay  for  peaea  la  our  ttma  when 
tha  Fthna  Mlatafear  d  Oreat  Brttahi  f  aead 
ChaaeeOor  mtlar  of  Germany  at  ifunleb. 
Giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  strai^le  hold  on 


Ifanchurla.  out  of  Vm  hide  of  China,  did 
not  seem  to  tome  to  to  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  SussUn  partldpailOD  In  the  war 
agiOnat  Japan  when  tto  PraaUent  ol  tha 
United  States  and  tto  Prtma  ICnlsteT  of 
Great  Britain  s^paad  tto  secret  agreement 
at  Talta  with  Premier  Staltn.  The  trouble 
with  stKh  a  syst^  of  ptKChaatug  peace  ts 
tha'.  It  la  morally  wrong  to  aurrecder  the 
rights  at  tmaHa  or  waaksr  natloca  without 
ttotr  free  consent  and  If  continued  too  long 
there  would  to  ocae  left  to  barter  away. 
Thus,  having  failed  to  build  a  system  of 
tntematiozial  law  and  order  baaed  on  Ju:;tlce 
and  witla  the  skk-sI  breakdown  Inevitable 
from  sacTtficins  freemen  tiaewhere  would 
we  then  have  tto  fortitude  to  stand  up  and 
resit  t  vhen  tto  laevltable  demand  came  for 
our  own  kith  and  kin  In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  car, 
indeed.  California. 

In  this  effort  to  establish  a  basis  of  price 
with  honor  ito  United  Nations  Is  facing  a 
majtR-  test  It  cannot  surrlve  as  a  potent 
force  If  it  gains  tto  reputation  of  te-ng  firm 
with  small  a^greeson  while  quailing  b?fc» 
large  onec.  If  the  movamcnt  of  ISO.OOC  North 
Koreans  across  tto  thlrty-ctghth  parallel  waa 
aggjeaaian.  which  It  waa.  then  tto  move- 
ment of  900.000  Chinese  Oonmiihttta  totaa 
tto  international  trootlcr  o(  tto  Talu  River 
was  aggreaakm.  It  took  tto  Vnltad  Nations 
S  dayi  to  act  oa  tto  hmB  mi  if  no  and 
3  montto  to  act  on  tto  iart«r  ana. 

Almost  one  ftfil  year  after  tto  ■mawtnn 
from  North  Korea  started  tto  Unitad  SUtea 
or  Amertea  lias  oontrlhutad  ovw  SOOMO  la 
Its  Armad  Foraas  to  rmtH  ttat 
wfttle  14  other  naaattera  out  of  a  total 
bershtp  of  00  tore  fvnirtMd  10  peroeBt^ 
our  forces,  or  appiuKliBtely  90,000.  Ttali 
Is  not  good  enough  If  thaaa  otter  nattceis 
really  want  Vs  caftabUah  a  eoBaetlva  aacuilly 
syatam.  Tto  RepohUe  flf  Ctdhu  atone  offered 
on  June  30  of  last  year  to  aettd  MjOQO  at  tier 
beat  troopa  from  IMiausa.  Tto  effsr  waa  re- 
fused by  tto  United  Stata  and  tto  Uottad 
Nations  but  tto  nmntor  la  stni 
the  14  contributing  miwibars  hare 
to  date. 

Tto  BapubUc  of  Korea  alooa  hai  fumUhad 
five  tlmaa  aa  many  armad  foroaa  aa  all  tto 
rest  of  our  United  Natlona  alUaa  combOMd. 
Ttotr  casmltlca  tove  been  graatar  ttoa  tto 
Unitad  Stataii  and  our  t«  altoa  ecM^»taad  pirn 
largr  lofoes  of  civilians  and  widespread  da- 
stmetion  ctf  prupeity  Thay  an  entitlad  to 
sit  aa  a  ftill  partner  la  any  caaaa  fire  or  paaaa 
ne^otlatlana. 

Our  tattle  eaaoaltlaa  now  apprcahaata 
70.000.  Thla  U  mora  than  doobla  tto 
total  armed  forces  eoatribtitlon  of  tto 
14  eeatnbutiag  Unitad  Itetlana  BMintora. 
Tto  Bepuhlle  of  Korea  la  not  a  Uaitad  Na- 
tions member  tovtng  baaa  leapt  oat  by  a 
Sovtat  rato. 

Tto  Korean  war.  firan  a  eaauaity  pcriat  oT 
view,  ta  the  fourth  largoat  in  oar  Nat  tea's 
htetory.  In  fact  our  easualtiaa  in  11  montto 
axcaadcd  tto  eombinad  totaia  at  tto  Bavotu^ 
tionary  War.  tto  War  of  ISIZ  tto  IfeHoaa 
War.  and  tto  Rpaiyah-Aaiertean  War.  In  ad- 
dttion  to  furalehiag  large  forces  w«  tove 
ttnnaportad  a  eooatalarabte  aombar  of  tto 
troopa  from  other  nstlona  and  have  fur- 
nished them  loglatleal  suiH»rt  ta  Korea. 

It  aervca  no  good  puipoaa  to  hide  these 
facts  from  our  own  people  wiio  tove  noade 
a  heavy  contribution  to  ttxis  comxnon  effort 
at  collective  security  or  from  tto  paopte  of 
tto  14  nf^lm^  who  have  oontnbuted  some 
armed  f  ortca  or  fram  tto  othar  ^  mamiicia 
wiio  have  mada  no  such  oontrlhutlon.  We 
cannot  In  tto  future  cany  any  such  propor- 
tion of  tto  load  nor  should  others  expect 
us  to  do  so.  It  is  tetter  that  we  speak 
flrankly  now  tofore  aggreaslon  breaks  otit 
again  ta  another  part  of  Asia,  tn  tto  Idddla 
or  tn  Burope. 
Aa  lafonaad  pobile  la  am  aaaeiitiaT  to  a 
•mmd  forefga  pc^tley.  Bpoon  faadlag  a  diat 
*  at  mlafaf ormatioa  or  half  tmtto  or 
!  ing  vital  inloraiatioa  troaa  both 
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We  bav*  a  big  job  cut  out  for  us.  We 
cannot  abdicate  our  responsibilities  in  tbe 
wcrld  without  creating  a  vscuum  which  will 
be  quickly  filled  by  the  SoTlet  Union  by  one 
means  or  aiwther. 

Preedom  is  lost  when  a  nation  Is  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  system  as  was  the  Baltic 
state  of  Latvia,  or  when  a  Communist  satel- 
lite government  Is  established,  as  In  Bul- 
garia. 

In  Asia,  as  well  as  In  Europe,  there  are 
millions  of  people  who  want  to  remain  free 
of  Oommunlst  tyranny  or  to  break  the  bonds 
that  DOW  shackle  them. 

We  must  not  fall  to  learn  from  the  hard 
leasons  growing  out  of  the  Korean  conflict 
The  International  Communist  conspiracy 
wtil  strike  when  and  where  it  suits  their  pur- 
poee.  They  are  adept  at  Oshing  in  troubled 
waters  and  where  such  conditions  do  not  al- 
ready prevail  through  agents  and  fellow  trav- 
elers they  will  try  to  create  the  same 

The  best-Informed  officials  in  our  Oov- 
emment  now  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  aided  Communist  Korea  with  moral 
support  and  equipment  tut  they  were  also 
fully  advised  In  advance  as  to  Korean  Com- 
munists Intentions  last  June  and  Chinese 
COBB&tinlst   Intentions  last  Novemt>er 

In  my  Jud^iSSt  fi6t  suffloleni  UiSyght^ 
has  been  given  to  the  strong  p>06sibllity  tnar 
the  Soviet  nas  not  abeent  from  the  Security 
Council  last  June  by  accident  but  by  well 
thought-out  design.  Their  aim  would  have 
been  the  destruction  of  our  forces  and  our 
preetige  In  the  entire  Par  Kast  In  the  event 
the  efforts  of  the  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
Communists  had  been  successful  with  tae 
quite  acceptable  alternative  of  keepUig  us 
deeply  engaged  In  an  Indecisive  war  in  Korea 
in  which  the  Soviet  armed  forces  aure  not 
directly  Involved  while  they  prepare  to  muve 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

Any  delay  In  placing  our  military  and 
civil  defenses  In  good  order  would  be  a  cnl- 
culated  risk  that  the  times  do  not  warrai.t. 
While  we  should  continue  to  work  and  pray 
for  peace  we  must  keep  our  powder  dry 

Frankly  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  the 
defeatist  talk  we  hear  even  among  sunie 
Government  officials.  Our  Nation  has  been 
built  by  a  people  Imbued  with  faith  and  ni  c 
with  fear.  At  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
iUMX  6  years  ago,  we  had  the  most  powerful 
Mavy.  the  best  Air  Force,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
eet  Army  fighting  machines  In  the  world. 
TtMn  we  demobilized  while  the  Soviet  Union 
continued  to  maintain  a  very  larsje  force  m 
being. 

Despite  that  fact,  however,  during  the 
years  since  VJ-day  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Suttee  on  behalf  of  the  American  jwople 
has  supplied  to  the  Defense  Establishment 
approximately  ilOO.000.000.000.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  lis  to  now  be  told  that  we  have 
either  a  "shoestring"  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force. 

It  is.  of  course,  unwise  to  overestimate 
your  capabilities.  It  Is  likewise  foolish  to 
undereetlmate  them.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  our  three  services  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  are  lame. 

Am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  I  am  convinced  that  as  of 
today  we  are  far  superior  In  that  field  to 
any  other  nation. 

■arUer  this  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Oommittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  went  to  the 
Varada  teats.  Security  requirements  will 
not  permit  me  to  tell  yoju  what  I  saw  there 
eaoept  to  say  that  I  came  away  greatly  Im- 
praaaad  by  the  teamwork  cf  American  science 
aad  tsdurtry  with  our  armed  services  and 
tha  treoMndoua  developmeaats  resulting  f i  om 
tha  aaow.  Let  ma  aarure  you  that  this  Is 
BO  ttma  to  mU  America  tfaort  and  there  is 
for  a  dafeatlat  atutude. 
jaaee  oo  honorable  terms  but 
If  ehaUHifad  by  an  aggraaaor  I  am  con- 
that  wa  have  both  tha  wUl  and  the 
to  win  any  strugula  that  may  be 
lor  aad  upon  ua. 


I 


If  we  use  the  same  courage  and  common 
seiiise  that  motivated  the  men  who  sat  at 
Philadelphia  and  gave  us  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  I  am  convinced  that  there 
Is  no  domestic  problem  we  cannot  solve  and 
there  is  no  foreign  foe  we  need  fear. 


Informatioa  of  Interett  to  the  Ameriaui 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WX8T  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

To     The  Honorable  U.  G.  BnaNsnw. 

From:  P  R   Valeo,  Acting  Chief,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Section. 
Subfecl:  TIS*  tkctioal  positloa  tf  tfeS  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  September  1.  1940.  an3 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment on  Formoea. 
1    During  the   early   montlis  of   1949,  the 
principal  cities  of  North  China  were  lost  to 
the  Communists.     After  a  brief  lull,  while 
Actlni?  President  Li  Tsung-Jen  sought  to  ne- 
gotiate    a     settlement,     the     Conimunists 
crossed    the    Yangtze    River.     They    entered 
abandoned  Nanking  toward  the  end  of  April 
and  Shanghai  fell  to  them  a  month  later. 

It  Is  difficult  to  detail  the  tactical  posl- 
ti  m  of  the  Nationalists  on  September  1,  1949. 
The  time  was  a  turbulent  one,  characterized 
by  rapid  Nationalist  defections  and  wlde- 
.spread  local  uprisings.  The  main  Commu- 
nist armies,  however,  were  advancing  In  two 
major  drives — one  pointed  at  Canton  In  the 
southern  province  of  Kwangtung,  and  the 
other  through  Inner  Mongolia  at  the  west- 
ernmost province  of  Slnklang.  The  former 
was  about  150  miles  north  of  Canton,  while 
the  latter  had  just  enveloped  Lar.chow  In 
Kansu  Province. 

The  Nationalists  still  had  combat  forces 
opposing  these  drives  As  of  this  date,  too. 
supreme  political  leadership  In  the  following 
provinces  appears  to  have  been  retpondlng, 
at  least  nominally,  to  the  central  govern- 
ment :  Pultlen.  Kwangtung.  Hunan,  Kwang- 
sl  Kwelchow,  Yunnan,  Szechuan,  Stkang, 
Tslnghal,  and  Slnklang.  By  the  nlddle  of 
December,  however,  all  of  these  provinces 
hfid  either  been  occupied  by  Communist 
forces  or  had  shifted  their  political  alle- 
giance to  Peking.  Only  Formoea,  Hainan, 
and  othfr  smaller  Islands  off  the  China  coast 
remained  under  the  firm  control  o  the  na- 
tional government.  Tibet,  which  '  he  Com- 
munists claimed  as  an  integral  part  of  China, 
was  seeking  to  assert  Its  Lndeperdence  of 
both   Chinese  factions. 

a.  At  the  Cairo  Conference  in  1913.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
and  Generailssimo  Chiang  Kal-shi  k  agreed 
that  'all  the  territories  Japan  h  is  stolen 
from  the  Chinese,  such  as  Manchtirla.  For- 
mosa, and  the  Pescadores  shall  b<  restored 
to  the  Republic  of  China."  With  tie  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States,  Nationalist  forces 
occupied  Formoea  shortly  after  VJ-ilay.  The 
occupying  army  was  welcomed  by  t  tie  popu- 
lace, but  the  first  governor,  Chen  ri  (since 
executed  on  orders  of  the  nations  govern- 
ment) nUed  ruthleaaly.  A  revolt  iS  serious 
proportions  broke  out  against  tliS  main- 
landers  In  February  1947.  It  was  r  ippreaaed 
with  much  bloodahed  and  Chen  11  was  re- 
placed as  governor  by  Wei  Tso-mic  g,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Statea.  Governor 
Wei  was  dismissed  in  January  l»-i8  at  the 
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time  the  Commnnlsti  aeie  preparing  to  < 
the  Tangtae.  He  was  replaced  by  Oen.  Chen 
Cheng  whoee  prinefpal  task  was  to  turn  tha 
island  Into  a  military  fcn^ress  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  CommunlBt  attack. 

On  Deowaber  8.  IMO,  Oenerallsatano  Chiang 
Kai-shek  oOdally  mored  the  Government 
at  China  to  Talpeh.  Fonnoaa,  aad  shortly 
after,  a  clTlllan.  K.  C.  Wu.  waa  made  gover- 
nor of  the  island.  Wu  bad  been  mayor  d 
«H«wgh^i  and  baa  been  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  more  progressive  leaders  among 
the  NatlonallstB. 


TkeCkkaUMyr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORSCOM 

IN  THB  SKNATX  OF  THE  UinTBD  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1951 

Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  oonaent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoai>  an  article 
entitled  "Manufacturer  Denies  link  to 
China  Lobby."  dealing  with  a  statement 
made  by  Frederick  C.  McKee,  which  was 
published  In  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
June  12.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoks, 
as  follows: 
MAirorACTTTUOt  DDms  Lime  to  China  Loa- 

BT— PKEOnXCK  C.  IfcEB  Sa'ts  Hjs  Coscmtt- 

Tn  Has  No  Tts  to  Natiokaust  Racncx 

Frederick  C.  UcXLee,  whose  name  was  pub- 
licly linked  with  the  "Ctiina  lobby"  on  Sun- 
day, asserted  yesterday  there  is  no  connec- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nationalist  China  and  the  Conunlt- 
tee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  Antl-Com- 
munlBt  China,  of  which  he  Is  acting  chair- 
man. 

The  committee,  he  said  in  a  prepared 
statement,  is  formed  of  American  cltiaens 
who  believe  that  aid  for  anti -Communist 
China  is  essential  for  winning  the  world 
struggles  against  communism.  He  )olned 
the  committee  In  exactly  the  same  spirit,  he 
said,  that  he  campaigned  in  19S8  against 
sanding  scrap  Iron  to  Japan:  campaigned  foar 
aid  to  Britain  and  the  Allies  in  liKO,  and 
campaigned  for  support  of  the  Manhall  plan 
in  i»47. 

"This  committee  has  never  received  any 
money  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, from  the  National  Government  of  China, 
any  Chinese  dtlaen.  or  any  American  citl- 
aen  of  Chinese  descent.  •  •  •  I  have 
never  done  any  business  with  or  been  in  the 
employ  of  any  foreign  government."  the 
statement  said. 

Mr.  McKee  Is  a  Pittsburgh  manufacturer, 
and  the  organisation  he  heads  Is  located  at 
1776  Broadway.  New  York.  His  name  and 
that  of  Alfred  Kc^berg,  a  New  York  import- 
er, were  mentioned  Sunday  in  a  press  con- 
ference with  Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  chief  Chinese 
Nationalist  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
who  said  high  American  oOelala  had  de- 
scribed them  aa  membera  of  the  "China 
lobby."  Or.  l^lang  dlaclalmad  any  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  lobby  and  said  his  government 
had  no  ooniwctloB  with  the  organlaatlona 
of  Mr.  McKaa  aad  Me.  Kohlberg. 

Mr.  McKee.  In  hla  statement,  aaid  that  for 
many  year*  he  haa  been  apandlng  hla  own 
money,  both  through  indtvidtial  aetlvitlea 
and  through  various  orgaulxatlons.  to  "com- 
bat Japanese.  Nasi.  Faadst.  and  Oommunlst 
aggression,  and  to  oppose  laolationlsm  on  a 
nonpartisan  taaa^s." 

H:ia  committee,  he  said,  has  been  gather- 
ing daU  as  to  the  deUlls  of  and  the  respon- 


slbflttles  for  the  errors  in  American  pOUey 
whldi  oontrfbuted  to  the  kjas  of  the  main- 
land of  China,  and  the  possibilities  of  free- 
ing the  mainland  of  China  and  relieving  the 
piisaun  on  our  troops  In  Korea,  and  oa 
Tndofthlna  " 

Mr.  Kohlberg.  chairman  of  the  Amcrlean 
China  Policy  ABoctatkm.  has  for  many  yean 
been  an  tmporter  of  goods  frtm  Qm  Far 
East.  He  haa  gtvem  tnformatlan  to  Smatar 
Joa^«  B.  McCarrHT,  Republican,  Wlaeoosin. 
for  tils  attacks  on  the  administrattop's  far 
eastern  polieiea.  and  was  the  rectploit  of  the 
recent  letter  trcnn  farmer  Lt.  Ug>  William  H. 
Bvans  which  caused  the  Utters  discharge 
from  the  Ravy  2  weeks  ago. 


Price  Rofl-Badu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MOinsorA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  13, 1951 

Mr.THYB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcou)  an  article  entitled 
"Beef  Industry  Sees  Rationing  Threat 
in  Price  Roll-Backs."  written  by  Nat 
S.  Pinney  and  published  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Star  of  June  8.  1991. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ou>,  as  follows: 

Baxr  iMDusnT  Scaa  BanoMiHO  TRixAr  nt 
PaiCB  Bocx-BACKa 

(Meat  producers  and  proceaeors.  who  fear 
that  regulation  win  also  lead  to  subaidlaa, 
dont  trust  Government  pUumwa.  In  this 
article  a  member  of  our  staff  tells  why.) 

It  Isn't  the  fear  at  Immediate  losses,  but 
fear  of  some  of  the  logical  conaequenoea 
of  rolling  back  beef  prices  that  cauaes  cattle 
raisers  to  make  a  last-ditch  fight  sgainst 
price  eeilings. 

The  cattle  raiser,  the  meat  packer,  and  tha 
butcher  believe  that  U  beef  Is  subjected  to 
a  series  of  price  roll-backs.  Fedwal  subsidies 
are  inevitable  and  that  meat  rationing  is 
sure  to  coma. 

The  meat  industry's  fears  are  baaed  upon 
recent  eiperienoe. 

During  World  War  n.  experience  with  at- 
tempts to  ocmtrol  beef  prices  demonstrated 
these  facts: 

1.  Because  the  costs  of  producing  beef 
could  not  be  held  down.  tlM  Govemmant 
y^^^^  to  aoake  a  choice  between  accepting 
smaller  supplies  of  beef  or  increaaing  the 
returns  to  beef  siroduoeis. 

a.  ?nien  returns  to  beef  producers  had  to 
be  increwed.  the  Government  tiad  to  chooae 
between  letting  pricea  rtae  or  paying  a  sub- 
sidy to  beef  producers.  It  chose  subaldiea 
and  spent  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  on  food,  principally 
for  beef. 

S.  When  Government  held  down  prices, 
particularly  with  subeidles  of  taxpayers" 
money.  It  had  to  chooae  between  letttoE  peo- 
ple with  larger  Incomes  buy  more  than  their 
share  or  rationing.  It  ehoae  ratlcmlng. 
nr  LOOKS  msnTABU 
To  the  betf  industry,  this  logical  sequenoe 
icfimn  inevitable  onoe  the  first  step  is  takon. 
Office  of  Price  Statmiaation  arguments  thirt 
the  flxet  step  can  be  taken  without  taking 
the  other  two  are  not  convincing. 

The  beef  industry's  reaction  to  Mike  Di- 
Salle's  aasuranoas  that  neither  nibeidlea  nor 
ratlaning  Is  contemplated  is  that  Uiasa  fur- 
ther steps  in  meat  control  can  be  avoidad 
only  If  all  prices  and  wages  are  kept  from 
rising. 


IT  other  prices  and  wages  are  permitted  to 
go  up,  the  costs  cf  pradnetnc.  pfimwatin.  and 
dlslrfbuiiug  beef  are  botBMl  to  go  up.  It 
they  bo,  then  the  Quvciiunant  wtU  tie  fbread 
to  chooee  between  higher  returns  to  tha 
meat  Industry  or  leas  meat. 

"Hm  meat  Industry  tt»n  a  return  to  prlca 
ceilings,  subsidiea,  and  raHoDing  because  H 
doubts  the  abUl^  of  Oovaramant  admtn- 
istrators  to  manage  anyOting  as  compli- 
cated ea  the  kmg  aad  dtiicate  chain  in- 
volved in  beef  prodxietton.. 

uwa-aaiMS  n.AKNnra 

A  pound  of  good  round  steak  Is  the  and 
result  o£  a  dedskm  nude  by  a  raxu^ter  a 
jsm  before  the  steak  reaches  the  butchar 
shop.  The  rancher  has  to  decide  whether 
he  will  ship  a  heifer  to  market  or  breed  bar 
to  produce  a  calf. 

He  'Win  breed  the  heifer  and  keep  her  o& 
the  range  only  if  he  believes  he  can  maka 
more  that  way  than  by  selltng  her  for 
slaughter.  The  decision  isn't  reversible. 
Once  It  is  made,  the  chain  must  be  oom- 
plf!ted — win.  Ion*,  or  break  even. 

It  takes  9  months  for  the  calf  to  arrive. 
aad  it  ts  a  year  to  18  months  before  the  calf 
la  ready  to  begin  movtag  toward  market. 
The  rancher  ships  the  calf  to  a  marlcst  naar 
the  Oorn  Belt,  where  aoiae  farmer  must  buy 
the  critter  and  feed  it  to  full  weight  if  tha 
country's  mfeat  suppUea  are  to  stay  at  tha 
IM  pounds  per  person  per  year  leval  they 
now  have  reached. 

Whan  Oovammant  intarveaas  in  thla  long 
chain  it  haa  to  guees  eight  both  tor  tha 
present  and  for  3  years  ahead.  Men  who 
know  beaf  doubt  that  Oovamjnent  admin- 
istrators can  be  that  smart. 

Naz  8.  roaar. 


AftodatioB  •( 


by   Ikt 
State  Gmt  vU  Fitk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  osiarjif 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  HDI  UNITED  STA1TO 

Wedii«adctr.  Jume  13.  t9Sl 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President.  I  &i£ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appttidlz  of  the  Rcoon  a  aerie*  of 
resolatlans  adopted  by  the  Western  Amo- 
ciation  of  State  Game  and  Pish  Com- 
missioners at  their  thirty-first  annual 
conference.  hpM  In  Phooilx.  Ariz.,  on 
May  2.  I95I. 

There  being  no  obJectkiQ.  the  reaolu- 
tioDS  were  (U^ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 


____,Trrjoit8  Abowsd  st 
socxATioM  or  BraTx  OaMs  situ  FiMt  Ooat* 
MiasioNnui,  TKUTT-nwr  AwiroaL  Oow" 
PBotrnx.  AKXZ.,  Mat  3,  IMl 


BssoLtrnoif  i — nOBiasaitiTT  c»  sfucxAt 

StASOlf 

Whereas  it  appears  tliat  there  is  a  surplus 
of  some  of  the  various  species  of  gaaac,  1d>- 
cltKOng  black  brant,  wintering  in  tlie  Pa* 
dflc  flyway:  and 

Whereas  theee  ooneentratUma  appear  aoa 
always  to  occur  at  tha  same  seaaon  durtug 
which  the  regular  waterfowl  ssasor 
In  thaae  Stataa;  and 

Whsrtat  in  tha  caaa  of  aasna  ot  the 
agricultural   damage   la    dona    to 
oropa:  How,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Aiaociatkm  oC 
State  Game  aad  Fish  Oommtssifmcrs  do 
hereby  j^etlUon  the  United  States  Fteh  aad 


Ing  daU  as  to  the  CtetallB  of  and  the  respon-      rtsmg. 
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4:. 


to  mak*  Miitfics  of  thU  »lt- 
wnh  tlM  and  in  t1«w  of  wttliac  up 
Utar  ■«— ona  for  Um  barraaUni;  of 
tb«  vartoua  apedca  of  gcMC.  inclu<ting  hinck. 
bnuat;  te  tt  mriliw 

»uotv9d.  That  a  atxxly  of  th«  aaalratvillty 
at  IncTMatnc  Um  Ilmlta  for  oertaln  of  tbeae 
ba  a)ao  loatlgatMl. 

lABtuTATioir  or  Torocx 


tha  propoaatf  projact  of  the  Bu- 
rastt  (rf  Warlamatton  In  tha  Topock  ar«i  of 
tba  OolorMlo  Btvar  thraatcna  vUdllfa  valm^ 
la  tbat  araii;  an<l 

MM  It   txaa   been   determined   by   all 
that  bava  to  deal  with  tba  problems 
tbftt  tba  rahabUUatlOD  of  tbeaa  marahes  u  a 
thing:  Row.  tberefore.  ba  It 

That  tb8  Weetem  AaaodAticm  of 
and  nab  Oommlaalaoen  hereby 
tha  fandi  naoaaaary  to  carry  out  this 
mbmhUltmtkm  ba  ralaaaad  from  Impounded 
fuaAi  aa  raquaatad  by  the  United  States  Fish 
WHtfUfa  aerrlca  to  the  Bureau  of  RecU- 
la  order  that  this  vcothy  objecUve 
to*  aeeompitehed. 

nsn    or    mcaxasnco 
oir   TRx    PAConc 


f^  tha  past  sararal  years  tt  has 
•pparsBt  that  tha  waterfowl  popula- 
of  tha  Paclfle  nyway  have  been  under- 
•ttd 

In  the  agricultural  areas  of  this 
flyvaj  thara  Is  an  erer-preaent  threat  of 
to  Tartoua  agricultural  cropa: 
be  it 
That  the  Western  Aaaociatlon  of 
State  Oaaie  and  Fish  Commlaaioners  hereby 
the  United  SUtes  Plah  and  Wildlife 
tn  tba  event  that  waterfowl  pop\Ua- 
tkns  tn  IMl  are  approximately  eqvial  to  cr 
graaiai  than  thoae  In  tha  i>ast  2  years,  to 
aatabilalt  a  bag  and  poasaaalon  limit  of  eight 
dadEB  par  day  far  the  1961-52  seaaoi.;  and 
ba  U  forthar 

Sesotacd,  That  In  the  evant  the  waterfowl 
popolatlODS  In  1951  are  equal  to  or  gretiter 
at  tha  past  3  years  that  the  United 
aad  WUdafe  Sorlce  set  up  by 
ragulatlon  a  straight  season  of  at  least  60 
days  la  tongth.  or  if  an  optional  split  season 
li  allowad  ttot  zkot  more  than  a  6-percent 
paoAlty  ba  attached  to  such  split  season. 

-MATUEAX.     HAXVSaT    AEKAS     FOB 

WSTBrOWL 

tba  aatabliahnwnt  of  the  flj  way 
at    waterfowl    management    has 
a  fa«l  atap  forward  In  the  mansge- 
oC  tMa  raaoorea:  and 

eartala  eonfuslon  and  dUBeultlea 

wtthln  thla  syitam.  particularly 

tha  optional  ehoica  gtran  to  tha 

as  to  opening  fULjt  at  waterfowl  sea- 

opttonal  choloaa  of  straight  or  tipUt 

H 

this  ayitam  at  ehoteas   by  tha 
faanltad  In  much  confusion  on 
boundarlea    srtilch    traverse 
waterfowl  areas:  aad 

the  system  has  Tirtuaily  trans- 
to  the  atates  ths  ooarous  part  of  ss- 

and 
hr  traaty  tt  Is  tbs  rssponslbtuty 
Plah  add  WUdUfs 
to  f  Wliii  such  seasons:  Mow. 
halt 

Ttet  ths  %sstera  Aanelatlon  at 

Uh   OniiimlBsfciitsis   do 

tha  OUtsd  Statsa  PMi 

to  eoaduet  a  snrvay  at 

ta  eon|UBettOB  with  the 

wMh  the  end  tn  Ttev  at  m- 


BSSOLtmON      S DESiaABILITT      OF      PtrBLISHERS 

omowAi.  WATzarowL  sxason  opkninc  dates 

ST   JTJtT    1 

Whereas  the  present  system  employed  by 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
In  notifying  the  States  as  to  their  optional 
choices  of  dates  for  the  start  of  waterfuwl 
season  has  tn  the  past  allowed  Insufflcietit 
time  for  the  States  to  make  sound  decisnnii 
with  respect  to  these  seasons;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  desirable  that  neighboriiig 
States  under  the  present  system,  insnfar  as 
possible,  attempt  to  resolve  their  differences 
with    respect    to    opening    dates,    and 

Whereas  the  supply  of  waterfowl  hat.  little 
or  no  eflfect  on  the  choice  of  opening  dates; 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Ae^olred.  That  the  Western  Association  if 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  do  here- 
by request  the  United  Stales  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  to  notify  the  States  by  Julv  1  of 
each  year  of  available  opening  dates  t  jr 
waterfowl  seasons  for  the  ensuing  season. 

aKSOLtmON       6 — REPRESENTATION      ON       H)RKST 
ADVISORY  BOARDS 

Whereas  the  national  forests  of  the  West 
are  administered  and  operated  under  a  mu'- 
tlple-uso  program  which  embraces  water- 
shed protection,  timber  production,  grazing, 
wildlife  management,  public  recreation,  and 
other  valid  and  legitimate  purposes    and 

Whereas  there  now  exist  under  law.  Na- 
tional Forest  Advisory  Boards  consisting  of 
domestic  livestock  Interests,  with  one  other 
forest  user  being  represented,  such  rep.'-esen- 
tatlon  consisting  of  only  one  wildlife  vt.te: 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  A.ssociation  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  strongly 
Insist  that  the  representation  on  Natii.nal 
Forest  Advisory  Boards  be  broadened  to  pr^i- 
vlde  equal  participation  by  all  Iceltun.i'e 
users  of  the  national  forests  of  the  West 
under  the  multiple-use  proeram.  specihraUy 
Including  the  interests  of  wildlife,  recreatior., 
timber  grazing,  and  watershed  manri^eineut. 

1ISOLDT70N  7 — 5N,\KE  RIVER  DAMS 

Whereas  the  Salmon  River  is  one  of  the 
greatest  producers  of  kmg  salmon  in  t.i.e 
Columbia  Basin:  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  dams  ;n 
the  lower  Snake  River  would  materially  affect 
production  of  ail  Snake  River  tributaries  in- 
cluding Salmon  River  by  obstructing  the 
free  passage  of  salmon  to  their  spawning 
grounds;   and 

Whereas  such  obstructions  would  ^igtifl- 
cantly  reduce  the  sport  fishery  of  salmon  in 
Idaho  and  have  serious  effect  on  the  com- 
mercial salmon  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast; 
and 

Whereas  repeated  efforts  to  obiiln  funds 
from  Congress  for  dams  on  the  lower  tinake 
River  have  failed;   Now.  therefore  be  it 

JIeso/t>ed,  That  the  We.stem  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Pish  Commissioners  express 
tu  disapproval  of  present  plans  to  construct 
the  Ice  Harbor,  Lower  Monumental.  Little 
Oooae.  and  Lower  Granite  Dams  in  the  lower 
Snake  River  until  all  other  potential  sues 
with  lees  damage  to  Osh  and  wildlife  are  de- 
veloped. 

SBSOLmoM  a — Lowia  Columbia  basin  project 
Wbareas  the  Columbia  River  salmon  and 
steelhaad  fisheries  have  suffered  serious  de- 
cline from  inroads  of  water  utilization  proj- 
eeu:  and 

Whereas  tha  Unitea  States  Government 
and  tha  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  esacuung  a  multimillion-dollar  program 
of  rahaUhtating  the  salmon  runs  of  tha 
lower  Oohtmbla  Basin  to  compensate  par- 
tially for  loasss  Incurred  from  dam  construc- 
tloa  la  the  upper  basin;  and 

Wheraas  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
tBftoa  have  dSBtgnatsd  the  ma^or  tribu- 
taries to  the  lower  Columbia  River  as  fish 
saaetnary  streams  necessary  In  the  rehabil- 
ttaiion  of  salaum;  and 


Whereas  there  have  been  recent  attempts 
to  promote  hydroelectric  power  de  ?elopment 
m  these  sanctuary  streams:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Rr'^olrei.  That  the  Western  Association 
of  State  Game  and  Fish  Com  nlssloners 
hereby  exhort  the  agencies  concerned  with 
the  development  and  utilization  of  water 
resources  to  respect  the  rehablUt  itlon  pro- 
!.»ram  to  the  extent  that  they  further  refrain 
from  planning  obstructions  In  the  lower 
tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  thi  s  permit- 
tini;  the  con.servatlon  of  Colun  bla  River 
salmon  and  steelhead  in  their  la:  t  remain- 
ing area  of  habitat,  without  whlc  i  they  are 
biiund  to  decline  to  insignificanc(  . 

RESOLtmON      9 REVISION     OP     FKDE8  \I.     AID     IN 

V/TU3LTTT    RESTORATION    M\N   'AL 

Whereas  the  Federal  Aid  in  Wl  dlife  Res- 
toration program  has  proven  of  t  emendous 
i  fiiefit  to  the  over-all  managemei  t  of  game 
resoorces  In  the  Western  States;  aid 

Whereas  recent  minor  dlfflcultiei  have  ap- 
pe.tred  in  the  program,  partlcularl'  along  the 
lines  of  ico  detailed  reporting,  ov  r-burden- 
iLg  I'rocedures  and  narrow  Inte;  pretatlons 
of  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  I  ederal  Aid 
In  Wildlife  Restoration  Manual;   ,  nd 

Whereas  it  is  desired  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  continue  this  worth-whl  e  program 
a-  Its  highest  efficiency  and  ben  fit  to  the 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Re-olvrd.  That  the  Western  association 
of  State  G.nmc  and  Fish  Con  mlssloners 
hereby  request  the  United  State;  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  further  revise  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Manui  1  with  the 
objectives  of;  (1)  Reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  reports  and  administrative  procedures 
i.ecessary  to  proper  functioning  of  the  act; 
c:!  allowing  flexibility  In  report,'  and  pro- 
ledures  so  th«t  these  may  fit  as  ar  as  pos- 
sible individual  State  reports  i nd  proce- 
dures to  avoid  the  needless  <  upllcation 
thereof;  and  (3)  incorporating  into  the 
manual  the  broad  realistic  interp-etation  of 
the  words  •restoration,  rehabilit  ition.  and 
improvement"  to  include  such  p  lases  of  a 
game  departmein  program  that  nay  be  nec- 
e.ssary  in  order  to  carry  to  comi  letion  de- 
.sirnble  development  projects;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  the  revision  of  tae  manual 
now  in  progress  be  stayed  until  sJch  provi- 
.«inns  are  incorporated  therein;  md  be  it 
further 

iJ<v/ired,  That  the  Western  States  herebv 
ex-end  their  aid  in  the  form  of  technical 
and  administrative  advice  in  order  that  the 
abL  ve  objectives  are  carried  out. 

RESOLUTION    1  0— PUBUC  nSHlNG  RIG]  PTS  OW  IM- 
POUNDED WATISS 

Whereas  many  good  fishing  \?atera  are 
being  impounded  by  the  Bureau  o:  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Army  engineers  for  pcwer  devel- 
opment, Irrigation  of  new  lands,  and  flood 

control;  and 

Whereas  these  waters  basically  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  In  years  to  come  the  Jurisdiction 
and  management  of  these  water;  and  the 
area  surrounding  them  may  revert  to  private 
corporation  or  municipal  ownershi  j.  and  ac- 
cess of  the  general  public  restriced  there- 
from ;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  J^ssociatlon 
of  State  Game  and  Flab  Commlaslc  aers  here- 
by request  the  Bureau  of  Redamition  and 
the  United  States  Army  erglneera  to  provide 
in  the  initial  planning  and  agretmenU  of 
all  dams  and  impoundmenta  that  public  fish- 
ing rights  will  be  protected,  and  Iree  access 
thereto  provided  In  perpetuity  and  »  encum- 
bered In  the  deed  of  the  lands  thsreto;  and 
be  It  further 

Rf3oh>ed.  That  thess  agencies  provide  In 
the  Initial  planning  of  such  projects,  provi- 
sions for  a  minimum  conservaticn  pool  la 


order  that  adequate  HA  life  may  be  main- 
tained tn  these  impoundments. 


MxaoLxmoK  ii- 


-IKJfCJMG   or   PTTBLIC  CSAZIWO 
LAKBS 


^ 


Whereas  the  erection  of  sheep-tl^-it  fences 
and  other  such  structures  has  resulted  In 
hampering  the  natural  movements  ot  big 
game,  particularly  antelope  to  and  from  water 
and  has  resulted  in  hampering  tbelr  natural 
migrations  from  summer  range  to  winter 
range  and  return;  and 

Whereas  such  fencing  seriously  threatens 
the  continued  existence  of  said  big  game 
herds:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Aasodatkm  of 
State  Gan>*  and  Fish  Commtssloners  urge 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  tncltide  in  its  regulations  governing 
the  leasing  and  use  of  public  grazing  lands, 
provisions  prohibiting  the  construction  of 
fences  on  such  lands  which  will  Interfere 
with  the  migrations  or  movements  of  Irtg 
game  animals. 
RESOLunoM  11 — OBaiBABnJTT  or  BANCS  vwa- 

TATIOH  mVEKIlUATIOM 

Whereas  the  forage  production  of  our 
ranges  is  the  basic  controlling  factor  of  our 
hip  game  herds;  and 

Whereas  palataWe  Ijrowse  plants  have  been 
reduced  on  or  eliminated  from  many  of 
our  ranges;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  known  practical 
method  for  bringing  such  ranges  Into  maxi- 
mum browse  production:  Now,  therefore,  be 

it 

Resolvfd,  That  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  record 
itself  as  being  aware  of  the  necessity  for 
developing  new  plants  and  techniques  of  use 
In  revegetatlng  browse  ranges  for  game  use 
and  to  further  that  objective  each  of  the 
member  SUtes  shall  appoint  a  representative 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  an  active  committee 
to  outline  and  coordinate  a  browse  research 
program;  and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Weetem  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  through 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  above  men- 
Uoned  petition  all  Federal  Agencies  dealing 
with  land  use  and  all  western  colleges  and 
universities  conducting  plant  breeding  and 
ecological  studies  for  help  In  developing 
better  forage  plants  and  techniques  for  thehr 
establishment  on  depleted  ranges. 

RxsoLimoN  13 — wnjjLiFS  psoncnow  on 

NATIOMAL   DSraNSa   ASXAS 

Whereas  particularly  during  the  past 
decade,  the  Pacific  Coast  State*-  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  SUtes  have  experienced  an 
increasing  volume  of  conversion  of  large 
tracts  of  land  for  usage  In  connection  with 
national  defense  acUvlUes;  and 

Whereas  on  and  adjacent  to  many  of  these 
tracts  of  land  used  as  reservations,  national 
defense  areas,  training  or  proving  grounds, 
or  restricted  areas,  very  little,  If  any.  atten- 
tion WPS  or  has  been  given  by  the  adminis- 
tering agency  to  our  wildlife  resources;  and 

Whereas  needless  dasmjctlon  of  Important 
speclee  of  timber,  brush,  protective  covering. 
and  food  forage,  along  with  game  animals, 
birds,  ftshes,  and  fur  bearers  took  place  dur- 
ing the  years  firon  1941  to  1946.  inchieive, 
on  many  of  these  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  conservation  olBrlals  oif  the 
11  Western  SUtes  have  spent  large  stmis 
of  money  to  rehabilitate,  wherever  possible, 
these  natural  resources  throughout  theee 
areas;  and 

Whereas  all  defense  offldals.  as  well  ss 
conservation  olBclals.  rccogalas  the  Import- 
ance of  the  protection  and  conserratioo  of 
our  natural  raaources  as  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  program;  and 

Whereas  reasonable  recognition  and  con- 
sideration of  these  facts  is  In  no  wise  incom- 
patible  with  our  national  defenas  program: 
Now,  therefore,  ba  it 


Resolved.  That  the  Weetem  Assodatic** 
of  SUte  Game  and  Fish  Commtasloners  call 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
authorities  responsible  for  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  tracts  of  land  or 
areas;  and  that  the  said  authorities  be 
solicited  to  give  heed  to  these  facts,  snd  that 
In  the  administration  of  these  defense  areas 
all  personnel  be  Instructed  to  so  conduct 
themselves  snd  their  work  as  to  bring  forth 
m:ixlmum  protection  to  these  nattmU  re- 
sources; and  tbat  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  meaning  that  the  na- 
tional. IntersUte  or  intrastate  safety,  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people  are  secondary  to 
the  contents  of  this  resolution;  and  be  tt 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  right  and  title  to  all  of 
the  game  and  fish  resources  and  the  r^ponsl- 
blllty  for  the  administration  thereof  remain 
vested  in  tfce  conservation  afjencifs  of  the 
various  SUtes. 

KXSOLUTION    14 TAVOBING   T/iC«H   VOL. 

B.  a.  sss 

Whereas  the  multiple  tise  nature  of  the 
United  SUtes  forests  Is  here'ijy  recognised: 
and 

Whereas  funds  for  the  development  oi 
wildlife  and  recreational  resciroes  on  these 
national  forests  have  not  been  available  for 
some  several  years;  and 

Whereas  these  past  few  years  have  seen  a 
deterioration  and  decline  in  the  values  of 
vrlldllfe  and  recreational  resources:  Now, 
therefore,  be  tt 

Re9<dved,  That  the  Western  Association  of 
SUte  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  do  here- 
by recommend  the  passage  nt  the  Tsckett 
bill.  H.  R.  569.  which  provides  Jiat  10  percent 
of  all  moneys  received  from  ;3ational  forrat 
Income  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  opciratlon  of  na- 
tional forest  recreational  resources,  includ- 
ing wildlife;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  association  goes  on 
record  as  again  opposing  any  Federal  use 
sUmp  for  hunting  and  flahhig  on  n<*tionti 
forest  land. 

BBSOLUnON    IS — NATIONAL    LIVESTOCK 
LEGISLATION 

Whereas  the  western  national  foresU  are 
important  for  timber,  recreation,  water,  and 
wildlife,  as  well  as  grazing,  and  are  adminis- 
tered under  the  multiple  use  principle  of 
management  that  benefiu  iJl  of  the  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas  there  have  been  suggested  by  cer- 
tain stockmen's  groups,  proposals  lor  legis- 
lation entitled  "Proposal  for  an  Act."  dated 
April  12.  1951;  and 

Whereas  this  proposal  wou  d,  in  effect,  set 
up  the  administration  of  grazing  on  national 
foresta  in  a  manner  that  would  be  similar  to 
th*  administration  of  Taylor  graaing  lands; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  felt  by  tills  iissociation  that 
such  rfw^iittr  administration  would  not  be 
applicable  to  or  desirable  ftr  the  national 
forests;  and 

Whereas  it  ts  felt  by  this  iissociation  that 
the  administration  of  the  Taylor  gracing 
lams  has  given  InadsquaU  recognition  to 
wildlife  and  other  land  valuss:  Mow,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Jleaoteed,  That  the  Western  Association  of 
SUte  Game  and  Fish  Commla  doners  do  here- 
by strongly  opposs  any  teglsLation  which  is 
baaed  on  the  ifflnclples  jwojjosed  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  stockmeniB  gracing  committee 
dated  April  12,  1961.  entltle<l  "Proposal  for 
an  Act";  and  be  it  further 

Retoived,  That  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Oame  and  Fish  Ooxnmlssiooers  hsyeby 
th"'''  the  stockmen's  graising  committee 
which  represents  the  American  National 
Livestock  Aaaociatlon.  the  National  Wool- 
growen  AsKwlatlon,  the  Amiirlcao  Farm  Bu- 
reau Ffederatlon.  the  National  Advisory  Ooun- 
cfl  at  Taylor  Oradi«  Advlsijry  Boards,  aad 


the  North  Central  Stats  Avoctatlon  of  Usct* 
of  BoSH  CoDservalkni  lands  for  appearing  at 
this  confermoe  and  dlseunlaf  their  prtv 
posals  for  a  uniform  statutory  graiflag  cods; 
and  be  it  furtlier 

J£eJo2r«d.  That  the  Western  Association  of 
»»te  Oame  and  Fish  CXnuniasloDeri  accept 
the  Invitation  of  the  stoc*:ten's  giazlng  oom- 
mittee  to  further  study  thefr  propoeal  and  to 
offer  luggwstlnns  thereto,  which  in  the  aaai^- 
elatton's  oplnton  win  peoeide  for  adeqt?ate 
proiteetion  for  the  wildlife  and  reeiaatlon  re- 
sources; and  that  the  presidant  of  this  aaao- 
ciatlon appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
promptly  perform  this  duty,  said  comnlttee 
to  have  authority  to  act  on  behaU  at  the 
association. 

■zsaLtmow  is— coMMUiBma  asiwowa 

I^XOSPITAUrT 

Whereas  the  thirty -first  annual  oooven- 
tlon  at  the  Western  Aseocistton  of  State 
Gams  and  Ftsb  Commlsstonsrs  has  been  one 
Of  the  nxist  successful  meetings  which  has 
ever  been  hdd;  and 

Whereas  President  Kiinhall.  members  at 
the  ArlaonaOame  andFWisad  Ooaomlssloa, 
and  the  sportsmen  of  Ariaona  have  goms  tc 
ccostcierabie  time  and  expense  to  make  this 
meeting  an  outatacdlng  oontrlhutlon  to  the 
field  of  conservation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved.  That  the  Wsetem  Association  of 
SUte  Game  and  Fish  OommJasloners  V  on 
record  as  unanimously  oommending  Ariaooa 
for  a  Job  well  dont  and  for  their  efforta  ex- 
pended to  afford  accommodations  and  enter- 
tainment for  the  delegates,  members,  and 
their  friends. 


Uumsd  Wmarj  Tniuic  Bii 


EXTENSION  OF  RSIIAKK8 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CALxrosmA 
IN  TEX  HOUSE  OF  BEPBISXNTArivM 

Thuradait.  June  7,  19il 

Mr.  WERDKL.    Mr.  Spenker.  after  the 
leaders   in  the   Communist  movement 
frtan  their  residence  in  the  Bronx  had 
collected  money  from  tome  aource  oat- 
side  of  Oermanj  and  Russia  and  had 
previously  failed  to  orerthrow  the  Oor- 
emment  of  Germany  by  force  and  sal>- 
versive  activities,  and  had  thereafter  ool- 
lec^ed  additional  funds  to  finance  their 
movement  in  Russia,  they  returned  to 
Russia  about  the  time  the  Kerenskl  pro- 
visional government  was  formed.    Im- 
mediately  thereafter  they  again  fled, 
some  to  Finland  and  some  to  Swltaer- 
land.   The  Otfman  General  Staff  tn  tha 
Fhrst  World  War  provided  safe  pasage 
for  those  tn  SwitserUnd  to  Russia  that 
they  might  sabotage  the  Russian  war 
effort    Those  tn  Ftnlaad  returned  sfr-l 
cretiy  to  oppose  Uie  Kerensld  provlsloiial 
government.    Ttieir  method  to  acquire 
control  of  the  state  mu/dMnrrj  ot  wof^ 
emment  was  that  known  as  dual  power. 
They  Ksocearfully  operated  the  dual- 
power  coaoeept  through  a  legislative  oom- 
mittee  known  as  the  Soldiers  and  SaOon 
Soviets.    Even  though  the  vnf^e^ 
legislature  was  elected  after  the  October, 
revolutions.  Communist  teadershtp  ■     "" 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Sovieti  as  a  I 
trolled  legislative  body  and  sidetrft 
the  provisional  legislature  elected  by  the 
pe(9le  several  months  after  tlw  abdica- 
tion of  the  czar. 
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ef  Uw  gmtflst  students  of  Com- 
s  In  Amerie*  la  Senator 
Bw  Tenner,  of  Los  Angeles.  CsUf . 
yean  be  was  head  of  the  Un- 
ActMUes  Committee  of  the 
Oalifomia  Xi«islature.  On  June  4  he 
ra**^  olilcctiotts  to  the  proposed  legis- 
under  conslderatton  for  the 
that  it  girta  groand  to  centralised 
■tOttary  oootrol  in  the  United  States. 
thus  providinc  the  tool  by  which  dual 
be   exercised   in   time   of 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  read  a  short 
aztiele  from  the  June  5  issue  of  the  Los 
Angdes  Bramlner  summarizing  Mr. 
Tenaey'i  remarks.  The  article  reads  as 
foUovs: 


tun  Pcatdsbs  or  X71IT  Boll 

Jon*  4. — State  Senator  Jack 
BcpubUcan.  Loa  Angelea.  today 
pandtng  unlTcnal  militarr  training 
In  Waahlngton  aa  containing  "a 
tarrtfylng  aaalacy"  to  the  "rlual-power  con- 
ecpf  of  Laaln. 
Tlie  fonner  chairman  of  the  Senate  Un- 
ArtlTltlea  Committee  said  the  1917 
rarcdntlon  waa  baaed  on  Lenin's  use  of 
and  ■ailon'  aovleta.  with  deputies  of 
k*i  anned  Xorcea  tsaiimlT^  governmen- 
tal 


In  s  latUt  to  Loa  An^lea  County  Coiigress- 
Itaisey  said  the  pending  UlCT  bill,  now 
In  conference  b^ore  Congress,  cor  tains  the 
"•nenee"  of  reeommendatloDa  mude  by  Gen. 
Hetna  Oudcrtan.  Hitler's  last  chief  of  staff. 

Ttaaaa  plana,  the  Senator  aaaerted.  otrtltne 
a  military  high  command,  "completely  tn  the 
general  staff  mold,  advocating  a 
military  dlctatorahtp  In  time  of 
tn  peace  as  far  as  civilian  problems 
affect  tha  mUltarr.** 

*nrba  plan  •  •  •  details  the  organlza- 
tloa  of  a  nation  under  military  dictatorship 
•o  that  its  people,  its  economy,  Its  policies, 
•ad  its  thinking,  may  be  effectively  directed 
•nd  eoatroUad  by  the  high  command,"  Ten- 
Bcy  claimed. 


Ttanry  said  the  pending  measure  Includes 
■aeh  fiatares  as  total  censorship  and  press 
eoBlfOl  and  forced  labor.  He  urged  that 
Oifagfaaa  sae  to  It  that  complete  civilian  con- 
trol of  tba  military  la  retained  and  that 
ittanal  powers  of  tba  Prealdent  and 

who   Is   a   member   of   the 

X^gkm.  made  clear  that  he   has 

itly  aupported  UUT  and  stlU  does. 

Is  aoDeamed  about  the  features  he  dted. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  refer  the 
Boom  to  the  report  of  the  first  commit- 
tte  appotatcid  by  this  House  to  investi- 
It  is  Bouse  of  Repre- 
Report  No.  2290.  Serenty -first 
third  setskm.  mtitled  "Inves- 
at  Oommitntst  Prcqiagauda." 
17.  1931.  I  beUeve  that 
ttiia  Boom  has  not  paid  sufficient  at- 
to  this  report  I  think  the  re- 
ts 9£  partleolar  importance  for  the 
It  paid  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Z.  Poster.  Ooousonlst  candidate 
for  fttrtdent  of  the  United  Stotes.  in 

hit  iriiifft apeteb  ot  May  25.  1928. 

It  sham  that  Mr.  WUUam  Z.  Poster  was 
•  fifevaf  tha  thne  and  was  not  a  can- 
to tat  Presidant  o<  the  United 


and  I  quota: 

Ibmat  trooi  tba  Socialist 

BO    tUuilana    aoBODgit    tha 

that  thay  can  voU  thatr  way   to 


emaDClpation.  that  they  can  capture  the 
ready-made  machinery  of  the  state  and 
utillae  It  for  the  emancipation  of  the  work- 
ing claas.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  realize 
this  campaign  to  carry  on  widespread  and 
energetic  propaganda  to  teach  the  workers 
that  the  capitalist  class  would  never  allow 
the  workli\g  class  peacefully  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  state.  That  Is  their  strong  right 
arm  and  they  will  fight  violently  to  thf  end 
to  retain  it.  The  working  class  must  shatter 
the  capitalist  state.  It  must  build  a  new 
state,  a  new  government,  a  workers'  and 
larmers"  government,  the  soviet  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  No  Commuru:ii. 
no  matter  how  many  votes  he  should  s^'cure 
In  a  national  election,  could,  even  It  he 
would,  become  President  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. When  a  Communist  heads  a  gm- 
ernment  in  the  United  States,  and  that  day 
wlU  come  Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises,  that 
government  will  not  be  a  capitalistic  g(Aerii- 
ment,  but  a  soviet  government,  and  behind 
this  Rovernment  will  stand  the  Red  arrnv 
to  enforce  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  for 
which  Mr.  Fish  had  been  named  chair- 
man should  also  be  studied  by  this  Hou.<e 
at  this  time.  The  conclusion  said,  In 
part: 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Commuiu.s!.s 
and  their  sympathizers  have  only  one  real 
object  in  view,  not  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  through 
peaceful  and  legal  political  methods  as  i 
political  party,  but  to  establish  by  force  and 
violence  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  other 
nations  of  a  "Soviet  Socialist  Republic."  to 
which  they  often  refer  In  their  literature  as 
a  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  '  These 
facts  have  been  repeatedly  substontiated  nt, 
the  hearings  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  still  the  expre.s.sed 
Intention  of  this  Congress,  set  forth  in 
our  statutory  law.  that  we  are  to  have 
no  supreme  Chief  of  Staff  Yet,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  subsection  •  d  • 
of  section  6  of  the  pending  legislation 
provides  for  additional  centralization 
and  changes  the  line  of  command  for 
those  who  have  heretofore  and  who  will 
hereafter  receive  commissions  in  the 
various  branches  of  our  military  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  past,  those  receiving  commis- 
sions agreed  in  viTiting  to  serve  our 
country  subject  to  call  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
or  Secretary  of  Air.  That  is  the  exi-stini; 
law.  Under  the  proposed  legi.slaiion, 
they  agree  in  writing  to  serve  subject 
to  order  of  the  head  of  the  military 
department  having  jurisdiction  over 
them.  For  some  reason,  the  department 
is  not  named.  The  language  allows  our 
membership  to  imply  that  it  means  what 
the  existing  law  means.  Yet,  there  is 
only  one  military  department  under 
existing  law.  that  is  the  Department  of 
Defense,  created  3  years  ago.  There  i.s 
only  one  head.  It  is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Five-Star  General  Marshr.ll. 
who  at  the  request  of  the  President  last 
year,  was  made  a  civilian  by  legislation 
of  this  Congress  so  that  he  might  act  as 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
able  to  obtain  time  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject when  the  conference  report  was 
being  considered.  I  also  regret  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
VmsoHl  could  not  find  time  to  yield  to  a 
request  to  explain  why  this  change  in 


language  from  existing  law  was  founc 
to  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  Congress  3  years 
aRO  I  do  wish  to  point  ou ,  that  pre- 
sumably, at  the  request  of  the  Pentagon 
in  Wa.shington.  commissioi  ed  officers 
will  now  serve  their  country  jnder  their 
oath  to  protect  the  Consti:ution  and 
serve  their  superior  ofBcers  aot  subject 
to  call  cf  vhe  respective  Secretaries 
for  Army.  Navy,  and  Air,  but  will  serve 
subject  to  order  of  the  S<'cretary  of 
Defense  Here  we  see  an  additional 
reason  why  centralized  cont  ol  of  mili- 
tary manpower  under  univer  ial  military 
training  in  peacetime  is  inacvisable.  If 
we  are  to  have  universal  mil  tary  train- 
ing, it  should  be  subject  to  th?  control  of 
the  48  Governors  unless  th  s  Congress 
believes  we  are  in  a  state  of  emergency 
and  not  of  peace.  We  must  remember 
that  our  present  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  future  Secretaries  of  Defense  rea- 
lize that  their  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  S  ates,  must 
function  in  times  of  emerge:  cy  through 
them.  If  we  pass  this  biU,  v  e  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  the  expressed  will  of  Con- 
gress that  our  Army,  Na\T.  End  Air  offi- 
cers, commissioned  in  the  last  and  to 
be  commissioned  in  the  future,  will  serve 
subject  to  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  not  subject  to  call  of 
the  civilian  Secretaries  for  /  rmy,  Navy, 
and  Air. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  admit  that 
we  have  improved  the  efBcii-ncy  of  the 
machinery  for  mibtary  socialism.  We 
have  removed  some  more  obstacles  that 
will  interfere  with  one  military  mind, 
outranking  all  others  under  him,  issu- 
ing effective  orders  which  can  be  against 
the  will  of  civilian  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  piovided  the 
vehicle  under  which  one  mini  may  take 
over  this  Government  wher  it  is  bold 
enough  in  time  of  emerge  icy  to  use 
dual  power  and  thereafter  explain  to 
the  American  people  that  ilual  power 
was  necessary  to  run  our  indLstrics.  con- 
trol labor  demagogues  and,  \-hat  a  sin- 
gle mind  might  claim  to  be,  ai  un-Amer- 
ican free  press. 


Cattle  and  Meat  Roll-Btcks 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEI  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  VIr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoh  d  some  re- 
marks made  by  Sam  R.  Mi  Kelvie.  of 
the  By-the-V/ay  Ranch  at  Valentine, 
Nebr.  These  remarks  were  made  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Farm  and  Ranch  Club 
at  Wichita,  Kans.,  the  evening  of  June  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sam  McKeUie  was  an 
outstanding  Governor  of  Neb  -aska.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  the  production  of 
purebred,  white-faced  Here  fords.  He 
has  recently  been  given  an  additional 
honor,  well  deserved,  a  doctir  of  agri- 
culture from  the  University  o   Nebraska, 


Mr.  McKelvie  owns  and  operates  the 
Nebraska  Farmer.  He  is  a  public -spirited 
citizen  and  has  given  much  of  his  time 
in  the  interest  of  the  public.  After 
World  War  I  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Federal  Farm 
B:}ard.  which  was  jet  up  by  President 
Hoover  to  study  world  grain  problems. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  his  remarks 
to  my  colleagues: 

Probably  nothing  Is  gained  by  using  rude 
epithets,  especially  in  a  case  where  none  are 
adequate.  Reference  is  to  cettle  and  meat 
roll-backs  by  an  OPS  administration  that 
does  not  know  a  bull  from  a  steer — a  bum 
steer — and  cares  less  so  long  as  it  Is  a  promis- 
ine  vote  getter. 

The  subject  is  uppermost  in  the  public 
ramd  tor  no  lair  or  practical  reason,  except 
that  the  housewife  thinks  she  will  get  her 
bvnine  product  cheaper  and  plenty  of  it. 
Exactly  the  reverse  will  be  true  in  the  long 
run  Both  producer  and  consumer  will  Ije 
losers.  The  only  gainers  will  be  hundreds — 
even  thoiisands — ol  inspectors  and  snoof)€rs 
on  the  public  payroll,  and  nun^erous  black- 
marketeers  that  are  supposed  lo  b^  ccrralled. 

The  consuming  public  fcnv:;ws  compara- 
tlveh  lutle  about  beef  production.  Here  are 
iome  of  the  essential  facts: 

Over  50  percent  ol  the  acreage  In  this 
country  is  in  grass.  The  only  pr.-^ctical  use 
to  Ahlch  it  can  be  put  is  grazing  and  hay. 
Cat  tie  and  sheep — principally  the  former — 
are  the  only  source  through  which  it  can  be 
marketed  profitably  and  conserve  the  soil. 
Thus  handled  it  provides  essential  foods  for 
the  millions,  creates  more  millions  of  new 
we.iith.  and  contributes  immeasurably  to 
the  national  economy.  During  the  past  2 
years  it  has  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the 
total   farm   Income. 

But.  and  this  is  vital,  the  producer  must 
h.ivc  incentive  to  use  the  gntss  and  other  feed 
products  of  the  soil  utx>n  which  our  agri- 
culture lives.  Products  of  the  soil  and  live- 
stock are  inseparable.  So.  anything  that  de- 
tracts from  or  discourages  animal  industry 
not  only  deprives  our  people  of  essential 
f  od.s,  but  undermines  the  security  of  the 
Nation, 

These  roll-backs  do  just  that.  Tne  more 
serious  effects  will  not  be  felt  at  once,  but 
win  be  cumulative,  and  when  it  is  all  too 
late  will  have  left  marks  of  destruction  that 
cannot    be   erased. 

Cattle  population  was  the  largest  in  1945 
that  it  ever  has  been.  It  has  been  growing 
gradually  since,  but  no  where  near  as  rapid- 
ly as  human  population,  the  consumers. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors 
to  higher  meat  prices  now.  though  not  as 
much   as  over-all   inflation. 

Last  year  cattle  population  made  its  largest 
growth  in  recent  years.  These  roll-backs 
will  put  an  immediate  damper  on  that,  and 
producers  and  consumers  alike  will  pay  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  Average  Housewife  is  not  conscious  of 
these  vital  facts,  nor  will  she  be  m  time  we 
fear  to  stay  the  damaging  results.  Price! 
Price!  Price!  Will  Influence  her  thinking. 
So  let  us  consider  factors  that  will  most  cer- 
tainly come  to  pass  to  her  bitter  realization. 

In  fact,  already  some  of  them  have  hap- 
pened. For  Instance,  there  were  many  cuts 
of  beef  that  sold  for  less  before  roll-backs 
than  since.  Any  housewife  who  did  not  in- 
sist on  having  the  choicer  cuts  knows  that. 
OPS  and  its  price  ceilings  did  it.  More  wUl 
follow  through  up-grading,  arid  so  forth. 

The  next  step  will  be  poorer  quality  and 
less  beef.  Anyone  with  a  pinch  of  sense 
about  production  knows  that  the  cheaper 
gains  in  weight  of  the  animal  are  made  in 
the  first  3  months  In  the  feedlot.  But  the 
better  cuts  of  beef  are  not  made  In  that 
length  of  time.  Even  more  Important  so  far 
as  quantity  Is  concerned,  conservatively 
measiu'ed  the  animal  on  full  feed  will  gain 
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around  2>^  pounds  per  day  fo:r  180  days.  So 
if  he  IB  marketed  In  half  that  time  It  means 
335  pounds  less  weight,  or  i;t5  pounds  less 
meat. 

And  dont  doubt  for  one  minute  that  this 
fact  wUl  come  home  to  Mrs.  Housewife  with 
a  bang.  Next  thing  she  kno-ra,  due  to  re- 
duced supply,  she  will  ttnd  horself  standing 
in  line  waiting  for  her  limited  quota  Just 
as  she  did  under  OPA.  Mr.  ":?lx-It"  DiSadle 
and  his  cohorts  down  In  Washington  will 
not  admit  that,  at  least  befort  another  elec- 
tion. 

Equity  and  justice  are  basi :  principles  in 
the  national  economy  and  welfare.  Let  us 
consider  these  roll-backs  from  that  angle. 

Mr.  DlSalle  takes  refuge  li  saying  that 
cattle  prices  are  150  percent  of  the  basic 
parity  for  other  agricultural  products  May- 
be so.  But  what  about  wa(;es.  the  thing 
that  buys  beef.  Union  pay  8?&les  have  in- 
creased 280  percent  during  thst  same  period. 
And  at  the  very  time  when  18  percent  cattle 
and  beef  roll-backs  were  announced  bv  Mr. 
DlSalle.  of  0?S,  Mr.  Eric  Joh  iston,  ofESA, 
allowed  an  Increase  of  10  percent  In  some 
union  wages  with  more  to  folkw.  And  wages 
represent  an  average  of  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  co'.t  of  everything  the  consumer  buys. 

Mr.  DlSalle  claims  that  his  roll -backs  will 
save  the  housewife  *700.OO0,0C0.  It  will  cost 
the  producer  several  times  tliat.  And  cost 
to  the  Government  of  adminif  luring  and  po- 
licing these  controls  will  be  as  much  or  more 
as  alleged  savings  to  the  housewife,  to  say 
nothing  of  millions  of  loss  to  the  Treasury  in 
Income  taxes. 

According  to  the  dependab  e  Doane  A<?rl- 
cultural  Digest,  "after  paying  production  ex- 
penses in  1950  farmers  had  only  $13,000.- 
000.000  left,  compared  to  f  1",8CO,000.000  in 
1947  •  •  •  Eased  on  buying  power  of 
the  dollar,  farmers  could  buy  no  more  In 
1950  than  they  could  in  late  1341." 

And  livestock,  which  the  administration  m 
Washington  has  chosen  to  make  the  goat  for 
roll-backs  and  vote  getting,  imcunts  to  55 
percent  of  the  national  agricultural  income. 
Will  the  housewife  sacrifice  thf  Nation  s  basic 
Industry  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pennies 
on  a  cut  of  beef?  Not  If  sh<'  realizes  what 
she  Is  doing. 


at  the  end  of  the  road,  ve  will  find  the 
gate  to  happlneas. 

The  wrong  highway  Is  nnrltsd  "Tlw  to- 
talitarian way"  with  markars  bearing  the 
words — "the  easy  way,  tomethlng  for  noth- 
ing. Socialist  road.  CommuiUat  Boulevard. 
Appeasement  and  Destruction  Street."  And 
at  the  end  of  his  highway,  we  will  find  tha 
gate  to  slavery. 

We  must  make  a  decision  and  decide  which 
highway  to  travel  thus  determining  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation.  Our  forefatlMra  eKtat»- 
lished  land  markers  for  us  to  foliow.  Thetra 
was  no  life  of  eaae:  they  traveled  the  hard 
way;  they  knew  where  they  were  going;  and 
through  the  pages  of  hlatory  left  clear  mar- 
kers for  us  to  follow  lest  we  lose  our  way. 
They  did  this  with  complete  faith  In  the 
cause.  They  gave  their  Uvea  and  their  sacred 
honor  to  establish  our  Nation.  It  la  our 
dutj'  to  take  ihe  right  way  by  t>eing  fair 
with  ourselves  and  our  fellow  man,  li\'e  our 
own  life  In  the  right  way  and  let  no  one 
dictate  to  us  in  favor  of  any  Ism  that  'a 
not  Americanism. 

Tne  right  highway  is  not  clear  ot  stumbl- 
ing blocks  and  rough  rrwds.  but  we  must  not 
detour  on  the  wrong  highway  Just  because 
it  looks  like  easier  traveling.  Once  you  have 
started  out  on  the  wrong  highway,  there  Is 
no  turning  back.  We  must  not  be  misled 
by  those  who  would  have  us  Join  them  on 
their  highway  to  socialism,  communism, 
slavery,  and  destruction,  but  must  follow 
our  own  American  way  which  leads  to  free- 
dom and   happiness. 

C.     H.    LlNDSAT. 


Colonel  Lindiay  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LoinsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREf-ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  furnished  some  guest  edito- 
rials heretofore  ^Titten  b:'  Col.  C.  H. 
Lindsay,  a  distinguished  constituent  of 
mine,  and  an  outstanding  industrial  and 
business  leader.  He  has  wr;  tten  another 
editorial  which  contains  stime  splendid 
advice.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Where  Do  We  Go  PaoM  Heee? — Which 
Highway  Shaix  We  Take? 

Today  we  stand  at  crossrcads — and  you 
and  I  must  choose  which  waj  we  wUl  go. 

The  highway  of  life  Is  plainly  marked. 
One  of  the  highways  is  marked  "the  right 
way."  The  other  highway  li  marked  "the 
wrong  way." 

You  and  I  must  choose  which  way  to  go. 

The  right  highway  Is  marki>d  at  intenrala 
with  the  signa  "truth,  honest?,  love,  Jtistice 
Integrity,  falmess,  and  consideration."  The 
tight  highway  is  commonly  called  the  con- 
stitutional way  which  wlU  lead  to  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  prcas.  freedom  of 
worstUp,  and  freedcan  of  the  individual,  and 


Trimmmf  the  Fat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  L  MILLER 

0»    KEBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB8 

Wednesday.  June  13. 1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  remarks  by  Mr.  E>ollinger. 
of  New  York,  which  appear  on  page 
6242  of  the  CowGRESsiONAL  RicoRD  for 
June  7.  carry  a  drastic  threat  to  the  meat 
industry,  which  he  says,  in  speaking  of 
this  industry: 

I  shall  offer  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  will  pro- 
vide authority  for  such  seizures. 

Mr.  DoLLiKGCR  is  talking  about  the 
seizing  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  and  hav- 
ing the  United  States  Oovemment  op- 
erate the  meat-packing  liulustry.  In 
my  opinion  he  represents  the  thinking 
of  those  of  authority  in  the  OPS.  Thla 
seizure  plan  fits  in  with  the  statement 
by  Michael  DlSalle,  that  he  wants  au- 
thority to  license  every  business  in  the 
United  States.  If  they  fail  to  carry  out 
the  edicts  of  the  OPS,  then  they  could 
be  put  out  of  business. 

I  maintain.  Vr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  buyers  of  cattle,  or  those 
that  process  the  meat,  to  foUow  the  or- 
ders of  the  OPS  and  not  be  in  violation. 
I  defy  any  Member  in  itp  House  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning,  or  any  butcher  to 
follow  these  regulations.^  Several  butch- 
ers have  told  me  It  is  impossible— they 
know  they  are  in  violation.  I  am  also 
convinced  it  is  impossible  for  ihe 
of  cattle,  to  buy  cattle  under  the 
tions  prescribed  by  ca*S.  either  at  the 
auction  ring  or  in  the  big  < 
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Mmxxj  of  us  have  predicted  there  would 
be  •  ibartase  ol  meat  m  a  result  of  these 
regolaciana  Aetnalljr  the  meat  on  the 
counteri  today  is  hlsher  than  it  was  be- 
fore the  r^KUlatkics  went  into  effect. 
The  black  markets  are  showing  up  and 
an  the  evils  that  ro  with  the  Govem- 
moit  ti3ik»in8  with  an  essential  indus- 
try tetUng  into  full  operation.  Jxist 
UsUb  to  aoow  of  their  regulations  on 
how  to  trim  and  cut  meat: 


The  MacArikw  Heariaf  s 


(d)  "TttmBMd  full  loin"  meanc  the  por- 
tion at  Qm  htautquarttir  ranttlninc  mtter  Uie 
Miwauas  at  tlis  roand.  fUnJc  hanging  tender 
(fraaa  tlH  op«c  aUto) .  kidney  kx»>b  lind  aeoB 
lots  (tonter)  and  peine  (Mcral)  fat  from 
tiM  iBiM*  or  tbe  totn.  from  tbe  hlndquarter. 
and  oumgKlalng  th«  ttacrt  loin  and  tlrtotn 
(Iota  end)  tn  one  piece,  tlic  back  bone  ot 
whkcSk  pufttim  aball  tnelude  one  and  one-liaU 
tltonde  wtelvas,  titx  lumbar  vertebrae, 
and  Ivt  Mcral  vertebrae  (tlie  tip  or  rear  cor- 
at  tt«  fifth  aacral  »eiteh»a  eball  have 
.  off  tn  aererlng  tbe  round  from 
tlM  ftfl  Iota  and  flank) .  and  which  portion 
ahaa  be  dtiftnart  ma  foUowe: 

part  ta  the  kidney  knob,  all  of  the 
■ad  the  fat  lying  cloeety  around  the 
ta  Often  (left)  and  cloaed  (right) 
■ban  be  remorad  flret  by  a  cut  etartlng 
at  tbe  reer  end  at  the  kidney  and  el  an  ting 
dliertif  to  the  front  edge  of  tbe  half  of  the 
twalfth  thoractc  vert^ira  at  the  point  of 
of    the    hlndquarter    and    fore- 


the  hanging  tender,  which  laeans 
the  eylfadrlcal'ehaped  piece  of  lean  metit  at- 
tardMd  at  one  end  under  thf  kidney  knob  <n 
open  (left)  elde  hlndquartere  ehail  be  re- 
moved enthaly  from  open  ilde  kHna  by  being 
■eoered  at  a  point  oppoette  the  Juncture  of 
-  tlM  first  and  eeoond  lumbar  Tcrtebraa. 

TlUrd.  after  the  eeverance  of  tbe  round 
from  tba  hlndquarter.  the  flank  aha;i  be 
eevered  froaa  the  full  loin  by  a  cut  starting 
at  the  baavy  end  of  the  fvU  loin  at  the 
point  of  eevcranoe  of  the  round  from 
>dqwart<r  and  coDtlnalng  in  a  atraigbt 
line  to  a  fined  point  on  the  Inelde  oi'  the 
1bir>eeBtb  rib  determined  by  me— urlng  off 
10  Inobai  In  a  stvalght  line  from  the  center 
of  «be  piuuwduig  edge  of  the  thirteenth 
vtatea.  bat  la  making  tbe  cut  no 
1  Inch  of  eod  or  ud^r  fat  ehaU  be 
Krt  oa  tba  flank  aide  ol  the  face  of  the 
lata. 

Uan:  Tbe  lO-inch  meaeurement  ahaU  be 
of  tbe  tbirtae&tt  tborade  vertebra  and  not 
from  tbe  beOow  of  tbe  ctalne  bone  where  tbe 
tbtrtemtb  rib  ynaa  ttie  thirteenth  thoracic 


Tie  ( 


tbe  eaearn  lata  (lumbar)  and  pel- 
I)  fat  lhan  be  trimmed  from  the 
of  tbe  f«U  Iota  by  plaetog  the  fun 
a  flat  sorfaee,  with  no  other  eup- 
Its  posWon.  BMit  elde  down, 
att  Cat  wbl^  eatawla  lOnre 
■valM  wttb  tba  flat  avrfc^e 
tbe  fUB  b>ta  and  on  a  level  wltb 
tbe  Ml  fcwgtb  of  tba  protrodtag  edit  of 
tbe  lambar  sMCtan  of  tbe  Aire  bona.  Tben 
aa  flu  ebaB  be  laewfad  wbleh  eataada  above 
a  flat  piMW  wlag  tbe  foUowtng  two  Unas 
for  each  edge  of  tbe  plaas:  an 
■m  peralisi  wltb  tbe  fuU  length 
of  the  peelraflbaf  edga  of  tbe  kuBMr  seettoa 
of  tbe  ebtae  bone  wbleh  Una  ekteoda  1  laeb 
dleeellf  abeis  aodi  protnadiag  «di*;  a  Una 
on  mebiMecf  tbe  lota  3  taebas  from  tba 
flaift  9t$»  and  nmntag  paialM  with  soeb 
edpe  flg  Ifce  MB  length  of  tbe  lota.    Ah 

oMi  Mae  dbaa  flat  be  ranwaed.    In 
to  the  tanflDlng  aD  rongb  (u  In  tbe  palvte 
ivy  end  of  tbe  lota  (irirtota) 

bjrs 
It.  Itemti—sliiliigte 
itaafetai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Mxssoou 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jo- 
seph C.  Harsch  column,  which  I  include 
herewith,  makes  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  General 
Wedemeyer's  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  committee  investigaung  the  so- 
called  MacArthiu  incident: 

{From  tbe  ChrlMlan  Science  Monitor) 

Statz  or   THC  Nation — the   XCacAethcb 

EtZARINCfi 

(By  Joeeph  C   Harsch) 

Wasriwgtom. — The  Invef^ngatlcn  nf  th« 
IfacArthur  dismissal  Is  not  fretting  anywhere 
decisively 

How  far  It  l.s  from  getting  to  a  d€ 'isive 
place  came  out  when  Lt.  Gen  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer  testified  that  m  his  opinion  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  could  have  hold  the 
Tangtae  River  with  bro«jmsticJcs  if  they  had 
had  the  will  to  do  It.  He  also  said  thit 
the  Nationalists  did  not  lose  China  because 
of  a  lack  of  equipment 

This  aseessment  of  past  history  In  China 
came  frtmi  a  man  who  was,  and  continues 
to  be,  classed  as  a  friendly  witness  by  the 
critics  of  olBclaJ  far  eastern  policy.  It  al.=o 
comes  from  the  one  military  man  whose 
contrary  testimony  would  have  carried  ex- 
ceptional weight  on  the  subject,  fur  General 
Wedemeyer  has  been  the  friendliest  of  the 
American  conunanders  with  wartime  service 
in  tlie  Far  East  to  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

General  Wedemeyer  also,  according  to  his 
own  testimony,  disagreed  so  stroni^jly  with 
oOlclal  policy  toward  China  that  he  requested 
his  own  transfer  to  the  PresMio  at  San 
Francisco. 

If  General  Wedemeyer  bad  testified  ditT»'r- 
ently  on  this  one  point  then  a  powerful  c.^se 
would  have  been  made  lor  the  contentluii 
that  the  loss  of  China  was  due  to  American 
omissions. 

But  ainee  General  Wedemeyer  lays  the 
collapse  of  the  Nationalist  rtefen-ie  of  China 
primarily  to  the  lack  of  the  »i:i  to  Riiit 
on  the  part  of  the  Nationalists  tbemseivt-s. 
there  Is  exceptionally  little  left  of  the  charse 
that  failure  on  the  part  of  Washington  to 
provide  equipment  was  the  reason  for  the 
loss  of  China. 

It  Etm  can  be  alleged  politically.  a.s  it  Is 
alleged,  that  tbe  administration  wa.s  un- 
friendly to  the  Nationalist  regime  But  the 
allegation  without  Wedemeyer  support  is 
weaker  than  it  would  tiave  been  with  Wede- 
meyer aupport,  for  In  this  matter  there  cua 
bt  no  anbatltute  for  Wedemeyer  opinion. 
Be  la  the  one  person  whose  views  on  thts 
potat  eouki  have  been  deeialve 

This  very  IndaelatTeneee  of  the  Wedemeyer 
poaitlon  la  aymptomatlc  of  the  general  trend 
of  the  long  haarlnga.  They  are  producing 
many  eooflicta  of  opinion  about  how  things 
Bbould  have  been  handled  in  tiM  past  and 
on  bov  tbey  abould  be  iiandled  In  the  future. 
They  are  not  producing  solid  concltulons 
meempUhlt  by  aU  men. 

For  example.  General  Wedemeyer.  unlike 
Oaneral  MacAitbur,  thinks  we  made  a  mis- 
take ta  gotag  tato  Korea  with  ground  troope 
ta  tbe  first  place,  and  wanu  to  have  us  pull 
out  enttareljr  now.  Thvefore  there  is  no 
aaUd  line  at  agreement  between  the  two  top 
ganarato  wbose  Tleva  wete  not  accepted. 

"may  do  agree  ta  liaving  favored  more  ex- 
oaUltary  meaaurea  against  Commu- 


nist China.  Both  favored  bom  ilng  Man- 
churia and  blockading  the  China  :oast.  But 
their  agreement  Is  partial,  not  complete. 
Their  views,  differing  at  subatai  Ual  polnta 
also   differ   at   many   point   with   those   who 

liege  that  all  our  troubles  In  tl  e  Far  East 
.^lem   from    the   Sute   Department. 

The  Important  sequence  from  the  above 
l.s  that  the  hearings  rre  not  produ.'lng  a  mass 
if  doctrine  about  past,  present,  and  future 
:  ir    (  i.ner-i    p.;!icy    upon    which    all    critics 

f  the  administration  could  ally.  This 
.vould  have  been  a  decisive  pol  tlcal  event 
had  It  occurred.  It  could  hav  been  the 
issue  which  united  the  Republ  can  Party. 
Instead  of  uniting  the  Republic;  n  Party.  It 
i.s  accentuating  the  divisions  with  n  It.  Sen- 
u'-'.TSi  MoRsE.  Lodge,  ard  Saltot  stall  have 
iiotlceably  and  Increasingly  d.sassoclsted 
themselves  from  the  operations  within  the 
committee  led  by  Senators  Baiwsrra,  Wnjrr, 
tnd  Cain 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chfsm  in  the 
Democratic  Party  between  northern  liberals 
;ind  southern  conservatives  has  lot  been  so 
liearly  bridged  by  any  issue  In  a  d  scade.  The 
I^niocrats  are  a  long  way  from  b'lng  united. 
Harry  S  Truman  has  yet  to  maSe  pxilltlcal 
jience  wsth  James  V  Byrnes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  H.\RRT  Flood  Bthd,  of  V  rglnla.  and 
few  Waihtngtonians  expect  ever  to  witness 
.such  an  event.  But  the  fact  reaialns  that 
the  net  effect  on  the  two  parties  of  the  long 
md  bitter  ordeal  of  the  hearings  has  been 
to  reduce  conflict  Inside  the  Democratic 
Party  and  to  Increase  strains  Inside  the 
Republican  Party. 

Primarily  for  this  reason  BepuMlcan  lead- 
er.s  nuw  are  considering  the  advisability  of 
putting  a  measurable  limit  on  tlie  hearings 
instead  of  trying  to  protract  tliem  Indef- 
initely. 


General  MacArthnr  aad  the  Boans 
Marchers:  The  Trvtib  I«  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  195t 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  commentary  portion  of  the  newscast 
of  Mr  Robert  P.  Hurleigh  at  8  a  m.. 
c.ntral  daylight  time,  June  1,  1C51.  as 
presented  on  radio  station  WQN.  Chi- 
cago, and  the  coast- to-coast  network  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Hurleigh  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  three  news  commentators  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  I  express  what 
i.s  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  pa- 
triotic American  privileged  to  hear  his 
commentary  when  I  say,  "Thank  God 
for  such  people  in  radio  as  Robert  F. 
Hurleigh,  who  gives  us  the  facts  in  a 
fearless  and  patriotic  manner": 

CSNixAL  MAcAxTHtra  and  ticz  BoNrs 

Mascheeb:   Tax  TiirrH  Is  Ottt 

(By  Robert  F.  Hurleigh) 

It  is  now  revealed  that  evidence  haa  been 
available  to  the  people  of  tile  United  Statea 
f  IT  almost  3  yeara  that  the  1833  bonus  march 
on  Washington  was  Communist-Inspired, 
and  Communlat-led.  Since  1940.  tbe  Bouae 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  haa 
kept  bidden  the  evidence  of  two  former, 
Communist  Party  leaders  concerning  the 
Waahlugtca  bonus  march  ot  1832. 


Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  long  been 
assailed  by  his  enemies  because  he  person- 
ally led  the  Army  troops  who  cleared  the 
Nations  Capital  of  the  marchers.  He  acted 
under  orders  from  President  Hoover,  trans- 
mitted through  War  Secretary  Patrick  J. 
Hurley,  MacArthur's  prompt  action,  ac- 
complished without  firing  a  shot,  the  ex- 
Communist  leader  testified,  defeated  Com- 
munist plans  :'or  a  reign  of  terror  In  Wash- 
ington, deliberately  contrived  to  cause  blood- 
shed Malicious  bonus-march  stories  con- 
cerning MacArthur  since  1932  were  spread, 
it  was  disclosed,  by  Communists  enraged  be- 
C3u.se  MacArthur  restored  order  without  in- 
jury to  a  single  veteran  The  Communist 
plans  called  for  provccation  of  pxjllce  and 
soldiers  Into  shooting  and  killing  veterans 

The  suppressed  committee  testimony  dis- 
c!os<»d  (1)  That  Communist  agitators  fo- 
mented the  bonu.'  march  from  the  beginning 
and  were  rapidly  gaining  control  of  the 
entire  force  of  15.000  marchers  who  were 
aems  Tiding  Immediate  bonus  payments; 
i2i  that  the  Communist  piogram — il  Mac- 
Arthur  had  not  stepped  in — called  In  an- 
cth^^r  week  for  storming  the  White  House, 
turning  Washington  upside  down  with  the 
objective  of  creating  wide-spread  riots  and 
slaughter. 

Republican  committee  members  were  not 
present  when  this  testimony  was  given  in 
1949.  and  were  never  informed  of  It.  A  pro- 
posal to  make  it  public  was  opposed  by  Rep- 
resentative Mouldeb.  of  Missouri.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  American  Legion  might  be 
offended  by  publication  of  testimony  show- 
ing how  veterans  were  deceived  by  Com- 
munists. Legion  officials,  Informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence,  told  the  committee 
they  net  only  did  not  oppose  but  welcomed 
the  publication  of  such  a  report  for  Us  edu- 
catloi;.!]  value  In  the  fight  against  commu- 
nism But  the  Democratic  majority  of  the 
committee  ordered  the  testimony  pigeon- 
holed. 

Representative  Velde.  of  Illinois,  a  com- 
mittee member,  informed  for  the  first  time 
today  of  the  existence  of  the  testinaony,  de- 
manded a  copy  and  Immediately  agreed  with 
the  Legion  that  the  public  was  entitled  to 
knew  the  true  story  of  the  bonus  march. 
He  cave  the  suppressed  transcript  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  for  publication.  "There 
ran  be  no  honest  reason."  he  remarked,  "for 
hidinc:  the  facts  concerning  this  Important 
historical  incident.  Smear  stories  have  been 
circtiiated  for  19  years  concerning  General 
MacArthur's  part  in  this  affair.  It  now 
develops  that  his  firm  but  humanitarian 
action  averted  a  disaster  which  might  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  lives.  At  this 
time — when  he  is  under  bitter  political  at- 
tack— it  is  particularly  important  that  this 
Btrry  be  given  to  the  pe"jple." 

The  principal  witness  before  the  House 
committee,  at  the  executive  session  in  Au- 
pu<:t  1949.  was  John  T.  Pace.  53.  of  Center- 
vlUe.  Tenn,.  one  of  the  bonus-march  leaders. 
who  admitted  he  was  a  high  Communist 
Party  official  at  the  time.  Supporting  testi- 
mony was  given  by  Joseph  Z  Kornfeder. 
member  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  the  1930's.  So  there's 
the  story  of  the  bonus  march  on  Washing- 
ton, as  told  by  former  inembers  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  who  had  a  direct  hand  in 
fomenting  the  trouble  In  the  hope  of  extend- 
ing Communist  Influence  Prom  that  day 
In  1932 — when  General  MacArthur.  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  persoually  led  the  troops 
that  forced  the  Conununlst-led  Instigators 
to  disperse — the  Reds  knew  that  tliey  had 
an  Implacable  foe  In  MacArthur.  For  one 
thing.  General  MacArthur  could  have  as- 
signed another  the  responsibility  of  forcing 
the  bonus  marchers  to  disperse — he  could 
have  ordered  Marshall,  Bradley,  or  Eisen- 
hower to  lead  the  troops  to  Anacostla  Flats, 
but  he  assumed  to  accept  tiie  responsibility 
personally. 


The  truth  has  been  long  in  coining,  though 
It  was  certainly  obvious  that  th<?  Communist 
Influence  among  the  bontis  marchers  lias 
been  tremendous.  Now  we  ha^^e  the  direct 
testimony  of  Conununlsts  who  Inspired  and 
led  the  bonus  march — that  It  was  entirely 
a  Moscow- Inspired  attempt  to  Injure  tiUa 
country.  But  that  story  has  t)een  bottled 
up  for  21  months  becaiise  It  erases  com- 
pletely the  smear  that  the  detractors  of 
General  MacArthur  used  to  tLelr  own  ad- 
vantage Some  of  our  newspapers  and  com- 
mentators who  profess  to  be  anU-Commu- 
nlst  should  be  rushing  their  apologies  to 
General  MacArthur  for  the  harm  they  have 
done  him  But.  human  nature  being  as  It 
Is.  we  needn't  expect  it. 

So  goes  the  world  today. 


Memorial  Day  Sennon  by  Rabbi  Darid 
Lefkowitz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c.r 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  I>rEBR.%SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI'ITg)  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  Memorial 
Day  sermon  delivered  by  the  national 
chaplain  of  the  American  Legion.  Rabbi 
David  Lefkowitz,  of  Shreveport.  La.,  at 
community  Memorial  Day  services  held 
under  American  Legion  sponsorship  at 
Forest.  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Omaha,  Nebr., 
on  May  30.  1951. 

Rabbi  Lefkowitz  made  a  particularly 
appealing  plea  for  tolerance  and  unity 
among  the  people  of  our  Nation  as  an 
enduring  tribute  and  memorial  to  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  the  military 
service  in  defense  of  our  country  and 
the  basic  principles  for  which  it  stands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sennon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

My  fellow  .Americans,  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  the  war  that  inspired  our 
citizens  to  set  aside  a  special  day  each  year 
to  commemorate  our  dead.  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  a  famous  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby. 

"Dear  Madam,"  wrote  the  President,  "I 
have  been  shown  In  the  flies  of  the  War  De- 
partment a  statement  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  Massachusetts  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  flve  sons  who  have  died  gloriously 
on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and 
fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from  the  grief 
of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the  consola- 
tion that  may  be  found  In  the  thanks  of  the 
Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray  that  our 
Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom. 

"Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
"Abxabam  Lafcouf." 

Almost  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
these  immortal  lines  were  written.  Yet 
these  words  still  retain  their  present  mean- 
ing and  far  too  many  mothers  have  felt  the 
grtef  that  struck  Mrs.  Blzby.  Today,  once 
again,  we  bow  otir  heads  and  bare  our 
hearts  to  the  men  and  women  who  offered 
their  most  precious  {xissesslon  to  our  coim- 
try.    Gratefully  we  remember  that  they  gave 


life  Itself  to  preserve  America,  to  keep  It  free 
and  secure.  Publicly  and  unashunedly  we 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  them,  a  debt  that 
weighs  more  heavily  on  us  with  every  soldier 
who  is  called  upon  to  fight  in  the  battle  for 
freedom. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  we  all  hoped  that 
these  sacrifices  in  hiunan  treastire  woxild 
never  again  be  requlret;,  that  the  threat  of 
war  had  been  banished  from  this  earth  for- 
ever. Man's  age-oid  longing  for  peace,  we 
wanted  to  believe,  was  dose  to  fnlflllmenv. 
But  today  our  hope  is  soaked  In  American 
blood.  In  Korea.  American  men,  with  their 
comrades  In  arms  from  the  United  Nations, 
are  fighting  and  dying  once  again.  The  late 
of  humanity  in  our  generation  and  In  gen- 
erations to  come  may  well  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  that  battle  In  a  land  whose  name 
many  of  u*.  scarcely  knew  only  a  year  ago. 

For  us  who  pray  and  pay  homage  to  our 
dead  here  at  home  It  Is  especially  fitting  to 
think  of  our  men  In  Korea.  Like  each  one  of 
us.  our  men  from  Minnesota  and  Misalssippt, 
from  Oregon  and  Oklahoma,  New  York  and 
Nebraska  would  rather  share  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  ihelr  communities  than  kill  and  be 
killed  They,  too,  would  prefer  to  follow  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  that  Is  the  birthright 
of  every  American  rather  than  do  battle  In 
a  distant  land  whose  ehrlnea  and  customa 
and  traditions  are  so  different  from  our  own. 
Many  of  them  must  have  asked,  at  first,  why 
they  sliould  risk  life  and  limb  for  the  free- 
dom of  a  people  whose  religious  beliefs  they 
do  not  share  and  whoae  language  they  do  not 
speak. 

The  answer,  I  know  did  not  come  to  them 
the  easy  way.  It  came  In  the  agony  of  pain 
and  the  crush  of  lonellneas.  In  hastily  erected 
medical  aid  stations,  in  the  imiH^vised  places 
of  worship  In  the  field.  This  answer  polnta 
up  the  great  common  bond  among  free  men 
of  good  will  everywhere.  Our  men  have 
learned  that  they  are  not  fighting  merely 
to  keep  one  small  nation  free  and  Independ- 
ent. They  are  fighting  so  that  all  countiiea, 
large  and  small,  may  preserve  their  liberty 
and  follow  their  destiny  as  they  choose. 
That  principle  mtist  be  defended  wherever 
men  want  to  be  free.  As  freedom  is  sup- 
pressed In  one  part  of  the  world  It  Is  en- 
dangered everywhere.  Knowing  this,  our 
men  reallM  that  their  sacrifice  is  as  much  In 
defense  of  America  as  Lf  the  battle  raged  on 
our  own  home  soil. 

True,  the  brunt  of  the  clash  haa  fallen  on 
the  Americans  and  on  the  people  of  Korea, 
but  they  are  not  alone.  They  stand  together 
with  the  troops  of  many  other  countries  as 
distant  from  Korea  as  America  Itself.  For 
the  first  time  In  th6  history  of  mankind  a 
voluntary  assembly  of  free  nations  has  Joined 
hands  to  fight  the  forces  of  oppression,  to 
put  down  lawlessness  now  and  eventually 
develop  world  harmony.  If  we  but  want  it 
fervently  enough  and  if  we  but  work  for  it 
as  passionately  as  we  pursue  otu-  own  Indi- 
vidual interests,  can  peace  and  security  fail 
to  emerge  from  tills  supreme  tect  at  last? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Korea  is  but 
a  stepping  stone  and  that  other  countries 
would  be  mvaded  in  ttu-n  if  an  enemy  could 
march  through  Korea  down  to  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  we 
are  determined  to  stop  tbe  tlireat  of  aggres- 
sion whether  It  operates  with  brute  force  or 
through  subversion.  Americana  are  ox>poaed 
to  those  who  preach  hatred  for  the  sake  of 
hatred,  who  set  class  against  claaa,  church 
against  church,  and  people  against  their 
Government.  They  have  no  use  for  anyone 
who  stirs  up  discontent  and  revolt,  not  In 
order  to  remove  the  Imperfections  of  aoclety 
but  to  bring  about  Its  collapse  in  tlie  mter- 
esta  of  a  foreign  regime.  Americana  know 
that  Communlsu  play  on  human  mlaery  for 
fieUlsh  ends  and  not  to  strengthen  the  aeeu- 
rlty  and  Increase  the  happlnMS  of  a  people. 
They  are  firmly  opposed  to  communism 
which  denies  the  sanctity  of  tbe  individual 
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tu  faith  ta  Um  Mot  of  ts  all< 


OocaaiunikfrB  hkv*  dona  untold 
to  tlM  4ef*lopiB«nt  aS  k  tnm  ■octcty. 
Umof  food  cauBM  tHat  MSk  to  better  (»u  n«f 
ttooal  Ufa  bav*  (Uflered  vrndeMrred  barm  b»- 
Ooowumlsu  bav*  uttomptMl  to  tak* 
at  tfaa—  laiiiw  to  turtber  tbalr 
mwniiiiirti  foaiL  w«  wookx  b* 
plartag  rfcbt  into  tiM  baoda  <tf  onmmnnlam 
If  «•  ea^Md  ««rklac  for  telr  and  )ust  eauaaa 
staapty  baeaiiM  Ooaimuatats  bava  arcoed  far 
Umm.  Can  w  att  back  nnucly  and  l«t  Oozn- 
moBiSta  laiilallaa  on aocaa  of  tba flawa  tn  our 
relatkaa  wnb  oar  faUov  ABMrieanar  Caawa 
allQrd  to  vateb  crlma-UiTaatlcauoo  commlt- 
tc«a  OB  tolBTtakw  and  tban  do  n-nblnc  to 
ooarart  tboaa  avUa?  la  tt  not  ratber  tba 
AnHTioaB  vay  to  tak*  paattira  action,  to 
•IlBBlaata  mlflary  and  aulTartng  and  m)s- 
undanUadlnc  vbartvar  ttaey  may  exist? 
Tbat.  m  fact,  ta  <»m  at  tba  runarkabla 
jaliMlplaa  at  Om  Amarlcan  Lcfloo  for  wlilcb 
I  gpaak  at  tiila  aacrad  bo<v.  Aa  all  men  are 
Luatail  «|aal.  ao  tba  Legton  bailavae  In  tbelr 
right  to  an  equal  cbaaoa.  It  baUavtw  in  tba 
falln— til|i  of  all  Amertcana  wbatevcr  tbelr 
eolOT.  tbatr  craed.  tbelr  race.  In  tbe  Amer- 
Lafkm  men  from  all  walka  of  life  and 
dtwaa  backgrounda  perpetuate  tba 
Ip  tbat  tba  Qcdaal  of  fire  forged 
on  tba  battlefield.  Never  do 
«•  iMi  that  aptnt  man  atrongly  tban  to- 
day M  w  Btaad  reverently  by  tba  gravea  of 
oar  loved  onaa.  In  tbat  aplrlt  we  recall  tba 
«(Mto  of  a  Marine  irlMtr*****  *  >abbl  like 
myself,  who  dedicated  tbe  cemetery  of  tbe 
Fifth  Mkrlna  OlTtalon  on  Iwo  Jlma. 

lie  oAcera  and  men.  ICegroea  and 

rtch  men  and  poor,  together.    Here 

^;^tl^«^^l^  and  Jews  together. 

praffeia  another  becaiue  of  bis 

him  becauae  of  his  color. 

these  men  there  Is  no  dls- 

no  prejudlee.  no  hatred.    Tlielzs 

ta  tbe  Idghast  and  purest  demoerscy." 

My  Mlow  Americana,  irtio  ean  fan  to  be 
moved  by  tbat  seane  of  Am«icans  gathered 
on  tbe  bAaod-eoaked  taUnd.  men  baring  their 
,  tbair  haarta  heavy  tn  memory  of  fallen 
but  men  who  are  reaolved  to  work 
for  a  better  world  their  friends  had  hoped  to 
aee?  And  when  we  recall  that  hour  and  our 
owB  aolaBsa  vowa.  can  we  stand  up  and  aay, 
"I  h«ve  been  true  to  my  reaotutlon"?  Wa 
reed  then  and  we  read  now  the  casualty  lists 
of  Aaaertean  sokUoa — Agostlnello,  Cohen, 
Oonwn,  Oruuwald.  Rrubec.  Ivanoekl.  Kuzlan, 

iDd:l.  We  saw  them 
i  we  see  them  now  flghttng  and  dying 
.  Bat.  as  we  go  about  our  dally  busl- 
sotial  aetlvlttoe.  our  community 
we  (rften  focget  thoee  casualty  lists. 
An  too  eClaB  we  Judge  feUow-Amerlcans  not 
toy  wbak  tbey  are  but  rather  by  looking  at 
tbifr  Baaaa,  tbelr  akb»,  tbelr  hoosea  of  wor- 
sli^  Aad  every  time  vaa  do  ao  we  ralae  new 
ttei  make  oar  national  outlook  nar- 
etad  lem  democratic. 

be  wbo  but  moves  hta  Itpa  in  this 
of  a  national  tradltloa,  be  who 
IB  pratae  of  tbe  deed  and  atns 
UvtBg.  makes  a  mockery  of  this 
day.  maA  of  tbis  MatUm  Itself.  W^  cannot  In 
sat  aside  one  day  for  dsdteatloa 
and  violate  tbe  wwmande  of  de- 
MBd  fMtowahlp  tbe  other  M4  days  of 
tbayMT.  li»  eanaot  booor  tbe  memory  of  a 
hurtMkd.  a  father,  or  a  son  wbo  gave  bta  life 
for  bla  ewiatry  and  at  tbm  same  time  aay  to 
bla  widow,  ble  ehUd.  or  hta  parenta.  "We  wttl 
not  aeeepA  yoa  beeause  yoat  are  dURaieut  from 
ua."  We  OBB  ■evar  reel  as  long  aa  some  of 
our  cWna  are  deplied  at  tbe  basic  rights 

our   form   ci   go'r- 


ao 

f  attb  or 

•     •     • 


beloved 

IB  tbe  hie- 

letattOBe  ii  belBg  tOMtartakeB. 

eyes  or  tbe  wboie 

tofnrttloo  tbat  has 

on  at  rv«e  men  ever  alnee 

«as  loanded  tn  1770.    It  la  U3« 


vision  of  a  countrr  where  a  man  must  be 
Judged  by  hla  actions,  not  bis  Uirtb  certtfl- 
cate.  under  a  constitution  tbat  guarantees 
each  Individual's  freedom  of  apeecb.  rellKlon. 
and  aafety  trotn  iinjust  Qovemment  interfer- 
ence. This  promise  of  a  better  world  has  at- 
tracted tbe  millions  tbat  have  come  to  our 
abores  out  of  oppression.  In  search  of  free- 
dom. Tbus  baa  our  co\mtry  tcr^wn.  in  the 
toll  of  busy  bands  from  many  countries  and 
thua  has  it  became  a  great  leader  tn  the 
world  of  today. 

Out  of  tbat  spirit  has  ?rown  an  America 
tbat  believes  In  unity — unity  freeiy  and  v  l- 
untartly  accepted,  not  enforced  by  storm 
troopers  and  secret  police  That,  kind  nt 
unity  Is  net  uniformity  preecrlbed  In  >*  rield 
code  and  cnforc«Kl  by  dictate  from  above  It 
allows  for  dUTerence  of  opinion  ,i::(l  f. .»;ui''"i 
the  ether  fellow's  thinking  en  its  own  r.if:  it,?. 
It  leaves  you  free  to  express  y  ju.'  Ide  is  ir.i 
even  If  they  are  not  acceptfd  by  liie  ma- 
jority, the  majority  still  respects  your  right 
to  express  them  That  unity  seeks  nothing 
but  Che  welfare  of  the  commnr/.'v  ^\st.a 
nothing  except  that  we  citizeud  keep  tbe 
welfare  of  our  Nation  tn  mlr.d  In  everything 
we  do  and  say  It  holds  that  each  n{  us  i< 
responsible  for  his  neighbor  in  time  of  peace 
as  much  as  tn  time  of  war.  It  views  a'.i  men 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  one  Fa'her  all 
with  inalienable  rights.  Dictators  may  try 
to  destroy  these  rights  but  &s  Icn^  a-s  .Amer- 
icans stani  together,  conscious  of  their  fel- 
lowablp  under  one  God.  tyrants  wUi  never 
succeed. 

It  La  time,  my  fellow  Americana,  th,\t  en 
this  liemortal  Day  we  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  tbat  unity.  You  and  I  cannot  leave  It 
to  the  other  fellow.  We  must  do  it  our- 
selves, today,  tomorrow,  and  every  day  there- 
after. Our  way  of  life,  tbe  example  that 
you  and  I  and  all  of  ua  set.  will  b«  the 
moat  compeUing  answer  to  thoee  who  would 
dra^  America  from  her  exalt«d  place.  An 
America  where  each  of  ub  obeys  n  jt  only 
the  letter  of  the  law,  hMt  the  spirit  of  ths 
law  as  well,  where  men  and  women  accept 
not  only  tbe  privileges  but  also  the  res{X)nst- 
bllltles  of  democratic  dtlzensblp  How  can 
we  better  repay  our  pledge  to  our  hallowed 
dead  than  In  the  daily  perfurmance  of  our 
duties,  aa  jurors,  as  votors.  as  active  partici- 
pants In  the  government  we,  the  people,  have 
elected?  Respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  unsparing  ta  our  efforts  ♦o  do 
service  for  our  Nation,  we  can  extend  tho 
brotherhood  of  man.  In  bu  own  way,  each 
of  ua,  mindful  of  tbe  other,  can  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  for  aii.  For  this  woviid  oe 
tbe  kind  of  memorial  of  which  our  ( alien 
heroes  would  approve.  This  will  be  the  only 
decent  and  honorable  way  to  Justliy  the 
lacxtflces  they  so  nobly  made. 

May  tbe  Ood  and  Father  of  all  mankind 
give  us.  In  this  sacred  hour,  the  strength  and 
faith  to  lift  high  tbe  American  t(;rch— to 
preserve  It  pure  and  clean  and  undetlled  — 
not  only  for  our  loved  ones  and  our  fellow 
cltiaezM — but  for  all  tboae  both  in  front  of 
and  behind  tbe  iron  ciirtain  who  look  to 
America  (as  Indeed  It  Is)  ss  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth."    Amen. 


The  Pkifippme  Fltf  t  Mooomeot  of 
ABcrkaa  Denocracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


or 

Di  THX  BOUBB  OF  BEPRBSKirrATI^'ES 
Mandajf.  June  11.  19St 

ICr.    STEFAN.    Mr.    Si>eaker,    under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  la. 


elude  the  following  article  by  Biaxlmiano 
Marmlto  Villareal: 

The  Philippine  flag  stands  as  monument 
of  American  democracy.  Today  the  expand- 
ing activities  of  tbe  Philippine  foreign  affaira 
so  the  flag  follows,  and  there  alao  stand  the 
monument  of  American  democracy.  In 
every  Filipino  heart  there  stand  symbol  of 
nvjnumeiit  of  gratitude  for  the  democratic 
tutelage  by  America  In  t^.e  past  until  tbe 
y  -ung  country  reached  tbe  point  of  natlon- 
hixxl. 

The  description  In  Esperanto  and  tbe  Eng- 
lish unii;uages  are  reprmted  from  the  Amer- 
:<  an  £Eperanto  magazine,  an  organ  of  the 
Esperanto  Association  of  North  America. 
J  ubluhed  at  114  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New 
Yjik,  N  Y.  Two  copies  of  the  original  man- 
u.script  are  dep»jaited  in  the  Acquisition  Di- 
vision, Congressional  Library,  Washington, 
D  C  The  author  received  formal  certiiicate 
r  d;pl<  n.a  uf  acknowledgment  from  tbe  Ll- 
briirun  ui  Congrftss  In  liHO. 

EN    KSPKSAirrO 

La  auplna  standardo  enhavas  du  strlojn. 

La  supra  strl  j  estas  blua;  la  suba,  ruga. 

L.1  rug''  sigT  Ifas  frrton  kaj  kur:\gon. 

Lft  blu  ■.  sl^r.i'as  Mealojn  ka)  justecon. 

Apud  la  stango  trov.gas  aparta  trlangula 
space 

Tlu  spaco  estaa  blanka. 

l>i  la  centro  estaa  ora  yuno.  havanta  ok 
radlojn 

La  simo  slgnlfas  llberecon,  ail  la  na.sklgon. 
de  nova  naclo. 

La  ok  radloj  aludas  al  la  ok  provtnco],  en 
kluj  r'.belado  kontraO  Hlspanujo  komenrtgis. 

Tluj  proTlncoJ  eatls:  Manila,  Bulakan, 
Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  Morong,  Leguna, 
Bitangas,  kaj  Carlte. 

La  blanka  triangulo  slgnlfas  egtUecon  kaJ 
tratecon. 

En  cm  angulo  de  la  triangulo  trovlgas  or* 
s^e]o. 

La  trl  stelo]  aludas  il  la  Insulo  Luzon,  la 
Vipaya-lnsularo,  kaJ  la  Insulo  Mindanao. 

Kelkfoje  onl  nomas  la  fUlplnan  standardon 
'  F".lino  de  la  Revoluclo"  car  tlu  flago  ekea- 
tiktls  dum  la  flllplna  revoluclo. 

La  12-a  de  Junlo,  1896,  estls  la  dato,  klam 
t.i  nacia  standardo  estls  oflclale  akceptata 
k  i)  rajtlgats  de  la  filiplna  Kongreso. 

Inter  nu)  standordoj  de  sendependaj 
l.mdoj.  tlu  de  Ceknelovakujo  pie]  slmilas  ttua 
de  la  flJtpina  Insularo. 

IM    ENGLISH 

The  Philippine  flag  consists  of  two  stripes. 

One  is  red  and  tbe  other  la  blue,  the  blue 
being  on  tbe  top. 

The  red  slgiUfles  bravery  and  courage. 

The  blue  represents  Ideals  and  justice. 

Near  the  staff  la  a  triangular  apace. 

This  space  la  white. 

In  the  center  is  a  golden  sun  having  eight 
r.iys. 

The  sun  algnlfies  liberty  or  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation. 

The  eight  rays  represent  tbe  eight  prov- 
inces In  wbicb  rebellion  against  Spain 
started. 

These  provinces  were:  Manila.  Bulakan. 
Pampanga.  Nueva  EciJa.  Morong.  Laguna. 
Bataagas.  and  Cavite. 

The  white  triangle  stands  for  equality  and 
brotherhood. 

In  each  comer  of  the  triangle  la  a  golden 
st<*r. 

As  there  are  three  stara  In  all.  they  repre- 
sent the  lalanda  of  Luaon,  tbe  VUayas.  and 
Mindanao. 

Sometlmea  tbe  Philippine  Sag  la  called 
Daughter  of  tbe  Revolution,  becauae  It  came 
Into  existence  during  the  Philippine  Revo* 
lutlon. 

It  was  on  June  11.  18B8.  that  the  national 
flag  was  oOclally  adapted  and  recognlaed  by 
the  Fbtlipplne  Congress. 

Among  ths  flafi  of  Independent  nations. 
the  flag  of  Csechoslovakla  Is  tbe  nearest  In 
appejirance  to  tbe  Philippine  flag. 
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ESPEXANTO    rOB    BETTXa    UNOSaSTANniMC 

All  Americans  interested  in  better  under- 
standing among  tbe  free  peoples  of  tbe  world 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Congressman  Kabl 
Stttan.  of  Nebraska,  aa  well  aa  to  several 
other  Members  of  the  ynlted  States  Senate 
and  Hjuse  of  Repreaentatlvea.  for  inserting 
In  the  CoNCBESSioNAL  Recokd  factual  Infor- 
mation and  p>ertlnent  opinions  about  tbe 
language  problem  and  the  world  Interlan- 
ruage  Esperanto.  Tribute  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  efforts  of  Maxlmiano  Marmlto  Vil- 
lareal. a  well-known  Journalist  from  the 
Philippines  and  an  active  advocate  and  user 
of  Esperanto,  who  wrote  or  submitted  a 
m.^iTlty  of  those  articles. 

Th.ere  is  evidence  of  increased  Interest  In 
thf  linguistic  aai?ect£  of  the  problem  of  In- 
ternational understanding.  Tbe  practical 
uses  of  Esperanto  have  been  considerably  ex- 
panc'ed  during  the  past  year.  A  concise  sum- 
mary is  contained  in  the  following  article 
which  appeared  In  the  New  International 
Year  Book  iFunk  &  Wagnails  Co.)  for  li»51. 
(WilUam  Solzbacher.  Ph.  D.,  president.  Ea- 
^  ?ranto  Association  of  North  America,  Inc.) 

[From    the    New    International    Tear    Book. 
1951,  Funk  &  Wagnails  Co.,  New  York| 
Esperanto:   Esperanto  Is  a  constructed  In- 
^ei language  designed  for  easy  iearnlug  and 

worTJ-teicft  TISe  •»  a  nsulI&L  *ii^'''*"7  1*^* 
guage  which  was  first  published  Tn  T287  By 
Dr.  L.  L.  /amenhof  of  Warsaw,  Poland.  It 
has  been  In  practical  use  since  about  1904. 
During  1950,  the  area  of  Its  application  was 
expanded  considerably,  and  there  was  grow- 
ing sipport  for  the  teaching  of  Esperanto 
in  the  schools  and  Its  use  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication In  many  fields  of  action  and 
study 

United  Nations:  A  delegation  of  the  Ksper- 
anto  movement  was  received  by  B.  Cohen, 
Assistant  Secretary  General  of  the  DN,  at 
Lax^e  Success.  August  2.  The  delegation  pre- 
sented a  petition  signed  by  493  organizations 
totaling  15,454.780  members  and  by  895.432 
Individuals  in  76  countries,  urging  the  UN. 
"in  view  of  the  world-wide  use  of  Esperanto, 
the  only  auxiliary  language  which  has  bad 
appreciable  success,"  to  help  to  "spread  the 
use  of  this  language  In  every  possible  way; 
for  example,  by  encouraging  its  teaching  in 
schools  where  teachers  are  available,  and  de- 
veloping its  use  in  travel.  International  com- 
merce and  correspondence." 

Si.Y  leading  Esperantlsts  born  in  six  dif- 
ferent countries  made  speeches  In  Esperanto 
as  well  as  about  E2speranto  in  Snglish,  French. 
Spanish,  and  Russian.  Under  Instructions 
from  the  secretary  general,  tlie  petition  and 
sti;)porting  documents  were  referred  to 
UNESCO  "(the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Ctiltural  Organization). 

UNESCO:  In  a  report  on  Interlingual  Scien- 
tihc  and  Technical  Dictionaries,  prepared  for 
and  published  by  UNESCO.  Dr.  J.  E.  Holm- 
strom  suggested  the  poeslble  use  of  Esperanto 
as  a  bridge  language  for  such  dictionaries. 
UNESCO'S  asalstant  director  general,  Jean 
Thomas,  addressed  tbe  opening  meeting  of 
the  Thlrty-fiftb  Universal  Esperanto  Con- 
gress in  Paris.  A  delegation  of  tbe  Esperanto 
movement  was  received  at  UNESCO  bead- 
quarters  August  8.  and  was  addressed  in 
Esperanto  by  Lionel  Elvln,  bead  of  UNESCO's 
depcirtment  of  education. 

Education:  Under  the  will  of  Emma  C. 
Lander,  Ellzabetbiovm  College,  KUzabetb- 
town,  Pa.,  received  a  bequest  oi  $15,000,  tbe 
Income  and  principal  of  which  was  to  be  used 
for  teaching  Esperanto.  Classes  utm  sched- 
uled to  bef  in  in  1951  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Neumann, 
head  of  the  language  department,  was  named 
Instructor.  During  IMO.  Esperanto  was 
taught  In  approximately  600  achoota  and 
universities  throughout  the  world.  Recent 
additions  to  the  list  Include  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam  and  four  teachers'  col- 
leges in  the  Netherlanda. 


Radio:  At  the  end  of  1950.  regular  short- 
wave news  broadcasts  in  Esperanto  originated 
In  Austria.  Braxll,  Bulgaria.  Guatemala,  Italy. 
Poland.  Sweden,  and  Swltcerland.  Occa- 
sional shortwave  programs  and  longwave 
broadcasts  were  featured  In  tbe  United  States, 
Australia,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  other 
countries.  Tbe  use  of  tbe  Interlanguage 
among  radio  amateurs  was  growing,  particu- 
larly In  tbe  United  States,  Britain,  and  Braxll. 
Tbe  president  of  tbe  American  Radio  Relay 
Leagvie,  George  W.  Bailey,  was  a  member  of 
the  special  delegation  of  tbe  Esperanto  move- 
ment to  tbe  UN. 

Science  and  research:  In  Japan.  85  scholars 
and  .Klentlsts  signed  a  pledge  promising  to 
publish  within  a  year  at  least  one  scientific 
article  In  Esperanto  and  to  add  Esperanto 
summaries  to  articles  published  In  other 
languages,  whenever  this  Is  possible.  The 
International  Association  for  Esperanto  In 
Science  (ISAE)  held  Its  annual  conference  at 
the  Scrbonne,  in  Paris,  In  August.  Dr.  Mau- 
rice Fi6cbet,  professor  emeritus  at  the  Pac- 
r'ty  of  Sciences,  Universty  of  Paris,  was 
elected  president. 

Scien'lflc  Journals  which  published  articles 
in  Esperanto  Included  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Progress  of  Theoretical  Physics  in 
Japan  Esperanto  summaries  were  used  in 
scientific  publications  in  Brazil.  Prance,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands.  Finland,  and  Japan. 
0!?lnal  milJiJjations  in  Esperanto  Included 
an  International  ^HaliT  0!  Logtirivlu::£.,^_ 
Hermann  Wagner,  of  Germany.  At  the  Con-  " 
fcrence  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion 
in  Relation  to  the  Democratic  Way  of  Life, 
held  at  Columbia  University,  September  5-8, 
Mark  Starr,  educational  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladles  Garment  Workers'  Union  and 
vice  chairman  of  tbe  United  States  Advisory 
Committee  on  Educational  Exchange,  In- 
cluded an  Esperanto  translation  In  the  sum- 
mary of  bis  address  distributed  among  mem- 
bers of   the  conference. 

Archeological  research  benefited  from  the 
use  of  E^>eranto  when  a  group  of  students 
from  six  countries,  using  Esperanto  as  tbelr 
daily  means  of  Intercourse,  helped  to  dig  out 
the  ancient  Viking  fortress  of  Aggersborg  in 
Denmark.  The  work,  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, was  a  project  of  the  Danish  Interna- 
tional Student  Committee,  subsidized  by  the 
Danish  Government. 

Literature:  Books  In  and  about  Esperanto 
now  about  7.8S0.  Thoee  published  In  1950 
Include:  an  Esperanto  translation  of  Tbor 
Heyerdabl's  best  seller  Kon-Tlkl.  publisbed  In 
Stockholm:  a  Stefan  Zweig  anthology, 
printed  In  England:  a  beautifully  written  and 
Illustrated  book  on  babies,  by  VUbo  Setala, 
Issued  in  Finland;  a  second  edition  of  Esper- 
anto: The  World  Interlanguage  (an  encyclo- 
pedic handbook  on  tbe  language  problem 
and  Esperanto),  by  Connor -Solzbacher -Kao, 
In  New  York;  and  The  Connor  Course,  a 
correspondence  cotirse  with  recxtrdB.  by  Doris 
Tappan  Connor,  also  In  New  York.  About  100 
Esperanto  periodicals  are  publisbed  in  more 
tban  30  countries.  They  Include  the  Ameri- 
can Esp>eranto  magazine.  In  New  York. 

Conferences :  The  Thirty-fifth  Universal  Es- 
peranto Congress  was  held  at  Paris,  August 
5-12,  with  2.200  participants  from  all  over 
the  world.  The  Governments  of  Austria. 
Belgium,  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  Norway. 
Sweden,  and  Uruguay  were  ofHclally  repre- 
sented. In  Rome.  Pope  Plus  xn  received  In 
audience  about  300  members  of  the  Twenty- 
second  International  Catholic  Eaperanto 
Ccoigress.  Other  international  Esperanto 
conferences  took  place  at  Konstanx,  Ger- 
many (youth),  Turin.  Italy  (workers).  La 
Rochette.  Prance  (Protestants).  National 
Esperanto  conferences  were  held  tn  two 
doaen  eountrlea  around  the  world,  from  the 
United  SUtea  (Letchworth  State  Park.  M.  Y.) 
to  Australia,  from  Israel  to  Iceland,  and  from 
Germany  to  New  Zealand. 


United  States:  Lnportant  articles  on  Wt- 
pemnto  Included:  an  editorial.  "Oommon 
Language."  In  the  New  York  Times.  August 
12;  Ttie  Case  for  MMpwtaUx"  by  John  La- 
Parge,  In  America,  September  33;  "One  Lan- 
guage Before  One  World,"  by  Lorraine  Bailey. 
in  tbe  Kiwanls  Magaxltte.  September:  and  a 
Be<-lea  of  articles  In  tbe  United  States  Com- 
caaasioMAL  Racoao,  June  26.  Inserted  by  Con- 
gressman CuMEirr  J.  Saslocxi.  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Prominent  foreign  visitors  who  uaed 
Esperanto  during  their  stay  In  the  United 
Sta-  s  Included:  the  Japanese  Senator.  Yu- 
klterj  Oaakl:  the  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Brasll.  Prafeasor  J.  B.  Mello  e  Souza;  and 
tbe  director  of  the  education  department 
of  the  Chinese  Catholic  Central  Bureau.  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  B.  8e-Tslen  Kao,  the  Esfieranto  Aaso- 
elation  of  North  America,  114  West  Six- 
teenth Street,  New  York,  answered  thousands 
of  inqulrlea  from  organisations,  schools,  and 
indlv.duals. 

UEA;  The  Universal  Esperanto  Association 
(UEA).  with  headquart«ra  at  Rlekmana- 
worth.  Herts,  England,  and  Geneva,  Swltan- 
land.  had  a  network  of  IMS  delegataa  In  M 
countries.  Delegatea  render  practical  serv- 
ices In  jonnectlon  with  travel,  buslneaa,  and 
research. 

WnxiAM  SoLaACHza. 


TIm  PrcMioit  Kmw«  Bdttr 


EXTIENSION  Ol 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOOING 

or  yiwmuii 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSBEWTATIVB 

Wednetdav,  June  13,  19S1 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lowell  MeUett  column  which  follows 
goes  to  the  heart  of  a  matter  as  serious 
a5  any  which  confronts  the  country  to- 
day. That  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson.  is  an  able  and  patriotic  public 
servant  is  clear  to  all  informed  persons, 
including,  perhaps,  even  those  who  most 
rabidly  and  unfairly  attack  him.  The 
question  before  us  is  clearly  whether 
considerations  of  partisanship  and  polit- 
ical expediency  are  to  overwhelm  our 
judgment  of  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States  in  the  time  of  its  great  danger. 
His  8  days  of  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  investigating  the  so- 
called  MacArthur  ii^ldent  have  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  Dean  Acheson  is  a 
greal  asset  to  the  United  States  as  its 
Secretary  of  State.  I.  for  one.  am  not 
prepared  to  place  political  expediency 
ahead  of  my  country's  welfare: 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 

12.  1951] 
The  Pkibzht  Kmowb  Barm* — ^Hz  Knovra 

Tbat    PAmrc    Br.iiCWMAn,    Docsh't    Pat. 

SACUFKaxc      AcKXsOK     Woouur'T     STOr 

(By  Lowell  MeUett) 
When  the  whole  sorry  story  of  this  poUt- 
ical  p  e  r  1  o  d— the  Wc-Gotta-Gct-Achesoa 
period— Is  written,  the  sorriest  charaetcra 
In  the  tale  may  not  be  the  BepuMlean  poli- 
ticians i^io  conceived  the  plot  snd  triad 
desperately  to  carry  It  out.  The  sorrtert 
character*  may  not  even  be  titose  Democnrtls 
pwUtlelans  who  tunied  and  ran  tram  the 
Chinese  ni^ae  makan  and  sttnkpo*  tUcuwaca. 
After  aU.  they  never  pvetandad  to  he  brmwk 
The  sad  onea  will  be  tboae  wtao  said,  1 
know  tt'B  all  wrong.  Wbat  tficy  aay 
Acheson  Isnt  trae.  Be'a  aa 
pasrloUc  man.    He's  a  ran  a^ii* 
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nf  Suite      But  hi*  hM  I'-*t  'Uf  peoples  ron- 
fkl^nrc  ind  h*  should  r»^ign   " 

B«c»u-^  or.iy  onf  t  t*)  thlnKs  ts  llkfly 
to  ri»«u!t  from  th!«  murdfrous  prititKHl  in- 
tri<ru*  On*  In  that  Mr  Arhenon  w.i'.  sur- 
vive i*  and  fmeri:*  r^c<>4fr.iar<1  for  wh.dt  he 
;»— -«n-d  for  what  ni«nv  of  his  rnrmles  pr.- 
vawly  «<lmlr  h*-  i»  -a  rlear-hfBded.  co;:- 
riiteoni  statesman  who  cannot  be  uramriedM 
into  artjon  he  considers  Inimical  t/^  his 
rounlry  •  beat  IntrreKt  T>.at  recrjenition 
aireadf  la  ct<mlnf  fr  iin  mi»T  ope:i-min<lr<1 
citUena  who  take  The  -.rijuble  to  ratn  'hi- 
dally  reports  of  the  Senate  commltte*"  hear- 
inim  Kl^ht  days  of  <»T.laustlve  qii*>«tio.n!i  < 
resulted  chiefly  in  shrl.eiing  the  memb*T^ 
of  the  tnemv  pack  flown  "Ui  their  n.i'ur.l 
slise  causing  the  Secretary  ■<  stature  '.*:>  zr  » 
by  oontraat 

For  this  ver»  rea*o;>  \«  well  a*  othT  ?'-<"><1 
r»»aoD».  the  other  thing  that  r*ni\c\  hasp*':! 
grows  lesa  ilice!>-  eiirl;  cUv  Thit  would  he 
th«  alnmltaneotis  cavini^s  in  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretanr  This  would  be  m 
th«  nam*  of  "national  unity"  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  "people's  cnnfldenre  ""  The 
President  would  s«crlflcf>  Secretary  Arhe- 
•on  and  l€r  Achewon  '»ould  sacrtflce  hii.iself 
to  tJiose  objectives 

That  iounda  resaonable  enovigh — in  inv- 
body  bom  yesterdav  But  the  Presiden: 
wasn't  born  yesrerdar 

He  knows  that  the  bru'.rti  aasau;t  nn  S'-cr^- 
tary  Acheson  u  only  im.n  of  a  cam  pa  it.-:-: 
Simcd  at  hUnae'f,  his  administration  and  a'.i 
he  rvpreasnts.  tn  domestic  .\s  weli  as  f  retgn 
policy  And  hs  Unt  foolsd  by  the  su/t^fs- 
tlon  that  throwing  Mr.  Acheson  cvro-  .rd 
woi^d  put  »n  eod  u>  lh«  camp&ifn  H*' 
krowB  ratbar  that  tha  taata  ot  blood  vouid 
bring  the  rmreuous  wuif  pack  surging  about 
him  tttOn  fiercely  ih^a  ever. 

Or  to  put  Jt  dHf?rentlv.  the  President 
knows  whilt  evtry  wbodtmtt  r«ii^r  k:-.cws: 
Paying  blackmaii  dccsn  t  pay.  Oace  you  ve 
paM  Um  Maekaaailer.  yours  In  hla  cluichee. 
Tou>a  adiBittad  your  fuilt  and  fou  have  to 
kwp  OB  purine  aa  lane  m  you  havs  anything 
to  pay  vttb. 

Tta«  bUhOkmallera  hava  mad*  this  clear  In 
Um  cat*  of  S«crstary  Acheson.  Whan  It 
■<inin»d  Ui«y  lud  about  dastroyed  bus  and 
tbay  kiMW  that  some  timid  Democrats  ware 
ad^^tatef  the  President  to  1st  him  go.  ciirlous 
reportera  aaksd  whom  they  would  accept  In 
Ua  plac*.  What  Democrat?  Tbay  wars  non> 
coauBlttal.  Wbat  Bapubllean  th«i— John 
OttUaa.  Paul  Hoffman r  No  "Bepub- 
•OQg*."  they  said,  ominotuly. 
In  oCbar  wortla.  nothing  the  President 
could  do  would  Mttafy  them.  Tbcy  didnt 
tnfeend  to  be  satisfied 

Ail  tbla  waa  last  week  and  the  week  before. 
Tbday  tba  >ia<ik mailers  would  aettle  for  mtich 
1MB.  Wkldk.  It  aasnta  certain,  they  wiu 
iMiva  to  da  Tba  Prasldent  knows  that  any 
uatty  bought  with  the  coin  of 
wouid  be  pbony  and.  at  bast,  very 


It'i  Tm»  FBI  Gdl  SoM  HtJp 

KZTDfSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (FAT)  KEARNEY 


m 


OF  UMPKBSgm ATWm 
.  JMn0  IJ.  1951 

Mr.  Spealur,  under 

to  atMid  m7  rtauirk«  in  the  Rk- 

le  iaehid*  the  foUovla«  edl- 

•Vpeared  In  the  SebeneetMly 

>  mtfOQ  mmr  of  Jaauary  10. 1951: 

ttB  Tm»  FK  Oct  Soms  Bar 

•  lent  tlBM  Bov  w  have  pennlttad 
lataat   on   daiiioylng    lbs    United 


State's  'o  hide  beamd  the  civil  liberties 
cUchP  W»>  h.ive  ptit  up  with  some  pretty 
shailo'v  <-irirn*T.*«  by  these  Tlclous  agenta 
wh:>  •.: i'v  :*  ..'htv!  up  their  sleeres  at  the 
C'l.  •.■:*;  -(♦•ritnd  which  they  hide  their 
un'j.U'V  '.'■    1  '■: vtties. 

F^i»-»  '  \r  •  "  •  raging  In  the  name  of 
nv.:  :;?)*•'■;'■'  •;,'•  question  of  allowing  tlie 
Ff^fr  t;  F  .rfHU  of  Investigation  to  tap  tele- 
ph  r  »  c-^nversatlona  of  suspected  foreign 
»ti?<T.'s  Its  about  time  th;  FBI  got  a  little 
hei,;  instead  of  a  let  of  nmi  blocks  In  Its 
t  '"mpt  to  do  Its  Job. 

N  j  one  wauits  to  see  clvU  llbartias — tme 
civil  libertlea — auapended.  Our  boyi  tn 
Korea  are  flghtlnf  to  protact  a  way  of  life 
which  has  as  its  maUl  premise  the  prtJtection 
of  rights  of  the  indlvldval. 

Representative  Kxatiwo.  of  Rochester,  has 
introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  which  should 
knock  down  many  of  the  so^uments  against 
wire  tapptn?  in  the  case  of  forelsn  agtsta. 
H'"  X  ..:::  :;..ilte  permlrsl  n  of  a  Federal  judge 
:./cf-  .i."-  :  r  such  wire  tapping,  thus  pro- 
tect:: '  ■;-.  •  public  against  linwarranted  In- 
vi.si  :.  ,:  its  rights  It  Is  a  long  overdue 
mcv?  m  the  right  direction.  The  bill  should 
be  7.,kif.#d  x'.♦■.^out  further  delay,  for  In  this 
day  ':f  determined  action  aijainst  this  coun- 
try by  !^rp:,'r  p;"-:.  delay  covUd  be' costly 
beyond  reaaun 


Organizioc  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  or   REMARK^ 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASi8AC!!'^"rrf*' 

IN  TEE  HCLoX:  OF  Ril-'aXIiiilN  I  \TIVSS 
Wednesday   Jun^  U    I'^U 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  S'i>e.iiei  un- 
der permiation  lo  exienJ  my  remarics. 
I  include  an  mieresung  and  inioi mauve 
address  entitled  Orwani/ins'  for  Pt'.ice  ' 
made  by  Hon  Thomas  D  Caixit  dif-c- 
tor.  Internntlonal  Secarl'y  A.r!airs.  at 
Tufts  CoUese  ccmmencemer.i  on  June 

10.  1951; 

C  Ri;..\n;z;n.,  rca  PiavK 

Mr  President,  memoers  ot  the  board  m^rt-.- 
bers  of  tne  faculty,  and  sc'  »duate-=  :'  -*  :.  i 
have  b«en  pleasant  tu  come  to  Im:-^  -i  t!  r.- 
with  tome  thoughts  of  new  hon^t  :;.s  i:,d 
to  encourage  those  •'  '."ou  wh  ;  i:?  iriii'it-- 
Ing  to  work  at  the  excitir.*?  proc.fviL->  f 
pioneering  a  bold  new  w  iric.  Bu^  '.  i:.  ! 
I  know  that  todays  horironj  a.-»  ■-:'^  .d  i::d 
the  future  uncertain.  I"Tiuie  i  v  .  -x:. 
Will  shortly  enter  the  tirmel  services  -f^-.! 
no  reminder  that  our  Nacirr  and  rr.f  -  .f-r 
free  nations  of  the  wor'.d  f<»ie  -rt-ni-nj  < 
problama  which  i&ke  precedi'n.e  c  er  ur 
ususl  actlvit.es 

I  do  not  want  to  LtipIv  -h.^'  'he  rt.'v^  f 
pioneering  »rs  over,  ncr  d  I  %-'jiir.  •<  ■-i:f>- 
that  the  kind  of  clvUi.,!ation  ■>■"  :.  r.-**  v..  •,>.  .s 
good  enough,  or  that  the  merr;bers  ■  :  tr.Ls 
graduating  class  wUl  have  r  ;  pportumty  to 
Improvs  It.  I  only  wiaij  t.;  romt  out  t.ia: 
there  are  certain  Knm  re  lities  which  »e 
must  face  before  we  an  '  j,rn  ^w  st'en- 
tion  to  anyihln*  else  Our  a.>-  :ji.-a.  h  t 
save  uur  cxb^ting  civLiza'c  . 

You  sre  aware  'ssi  the  ■:  eaent  tnrt-a'  W<? 
are  confronted  by  a  n.i'.ion  which  m.' -kSs  no 
secret  of  Its  intent  to  duniinate  •^.«;  entire 
world.  >jr  of  lu  faith  in  thf  sntv;tabilitv  of 
Its  v.clory  This  na'.;on.  m  pursuing-  ita 
acgreaalTa  designs,  does  :;  ■■■i  restxct  itself 
to  any  single  method  or  tactic  It  uses 
every  trick  In  the  books.  It  maintains  the 
largest  army  on  earth,  and  threatens  lu 
neighbors  with  military  dastnicUon.  while  at 
the  sarr"*  tun?  p  >slng  aji  a  champion  of 
peace,     it  »eekj>  to  undermine  existing  gov- 
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ernments  by  political  nb-f^rsion  and  eeo- 
nomlc  sabotage,  it  a':-)*'.i:..  '.,  r;ie  ifsiti- 
mate  aapirstlons  of  ^etpe^  .n  ^.i  l.tnds  for 
an  Improvsment  In  social  conditions,  for 
freedom  from  ecor..---:;.-  -vrannv  f  r  r  ♦lonal 
independence  —  s  I  ;  b.ivina  eain^- 1 
aile^anf  promptlv  -uhir-'t?  t.>-.rr; 
tyranny  and  slavery  :r...r,v  ';m.-'^-  wr  - 
that  which  tbay  joug.^t  t.  ■•■'r:,  . 
It  has  now  proved  thflt,  wh  r.  ^ber  r.' 
fall  snd  when  the  ctrcumsur  ••<  <=.et\n  ap* 
proprlate.  It  la  willing  to  rev.r;  to  direct 
military  aggraaafm 

A  few  J  SMI  affo.  m  diaeuBlons  of  the  Sovtat 
UmeCrtl»  Mn  and  IMt  were  erenerally  re- 
garded 88  the  critical  y«ars.  These  ytar»7 
once  aeaHied  a  lone  wav  off:  now  tbey  are 
upon  us.  The  .'^  -  ■■'^  i.-p  quickening  ':he 
pace  of  their  ak.,re»siv(?  pr<"T>flrotinns:  they 
are  growing  mtve  reckless,  m  r»^  impatient, 
less  subtle.  It  is  .i.roadv  ..'fr  ^hsi  're 
think 

Today  we  Amerlc-T  .■;  ■•  d  .ur  friends  and 
allies  thrcughcut  the  i  r!f:  face  two  funda- 
mental tasks  The  first  i.s  to  achieve  and 
maintain  peace.  If  peace  is  at  all  poaalbte. 
The  second  Is  simply  lo  survive. 

Let  ua  not  regard  lightly  cur  Sxst  aim — 
the  aim  of  maintaining  peace.  The  entire 
program  of  our  Government  h<is  been  built 
anrand  the  principle  that  peace  is  both  pos- 
tfHe  and  lnf;r;i*«»!v  rtp^irnM**  A'  the  ?.-irre 
time  let  nn  r«->  m.Tlte  ^.ae  nii.s'ake  of  b.Mpv- 
;  .>;  'r\.i'  'he  AmtTtrii:.  pef  :jle  ,ir«*  afr-rd  *o 
f.tr,.'  ■  r  'n,.'  'i/f  •*•!.;  a.rept  peace  a*  ■:::■''? 
:  r .  f  ri'ir  ,  ri«;nil»-s  ''.speclallv  should  '>■  'd 
tae  :jf.ii  er-zor  of  bellrvii;^  thnt  our  f'-,!^!'» 
to  a'..  11  'he  -i:irr-..*ic<»  and  des'ructK  n  ■  ''  •»•  ir 
ONari  tha'  »»»  r*r»  "siofi"  r  \:r-v\V.'.::  ■:  *.■» 
difarn!  ':r»«lvpH  Ovir  desir**  f'^r  p»"'.  "^  ,« 
bees< '  ;r  ■'irdii-  eri'-il   -•^•■•»r»   ''  •■   '^o 

1»ei!-    •     .,  ,  .  -  .     .:  ,;.    ;:e....  -    ,i:-d 

cur  knowtodd*'  that  another  wo>i^  wiir  -v-':ld 
be  more  devui'.iMni;  and  rm  r-  terrible  t.^an 
anything  th-  v  rid  has  ever  kr'  wn  W» 
know  that  rhert»  .*r*'  miHlons  if  me",  r.ow 
;iv!:.^'  ■■xh,}  will  die  ;f  war  is  for'-ed  '\-;>rn 
•j.s  r!t.>»s  «iil  T*  utterly  w  'led  fr  .m  -he 
■.ace     ;f    t."ie    eurtli.    f.«mille«    wil!    be    br'-:ken, 

.uidron  •*■;.:  be  left  homeless  TTes.-  'hlnsrs 
:j,iv  be  -inimpi  rtant  *n  the  men  In  the 
Krerrlm  &i;-  thev  are  important  to  us. 
Thereiore,  so  !  mj?  as   there  exists  a  r^aron- 

ible  hope  for  a.i  honorable  rieace  we  must 
make  the  necessarv  effort 

Rut  If  th«  men  in  fhf  K.-em'.ir^  cannr*  be 

•uided  t.h,it  w.,r  will  b<*  ).■!  desTuctive  for 

••■-.m  as  for  •lurs^'lves — If  ^hrj  insist  r<i  ci- 

■•"::  i?  -lA  H'    .~!'.o!o»»  ercepr  war  c^r  «i:rren.ci?T 

^^   •*■•.'!    ri,;r   ch'-io.'te  surrender.     Nor  vr-.ll  we 

.-   ■  j*^   'he   xT  idual    -urrender.  the   crec^'ng 

'.i--»  id^r     rerre^sentpd   b^   appcasemcr,'     by 

,:v    ;  uo  .-ur  .lilies    ■-.y  permitting  the  plece- 

:.:»m:   r.  .p.q.iesr  nf   the  free  world.     Cu-  prl- 

i.m  IS  neace    bu*  an  <*ren  m'.>re  b'.^lc 

:.    i.s    survival      We    pray    that    the   Soriet 

-:■..  'Tiw.Lsts   will   not  force  us  to  chc(5se   oe- 

v-.»r.  taebe  aims    but  if  they  do.  we  have  n? 

;bt  M  iL    what  our  choice  will  be 

T.\f  probleni  of  .survivnJ   today  Is  a*  once 

•...;-a;y     econi  :nif     and    poiltlral.     It    is    •» 

:  .-     :Iem   for  science    for  ethics,  for  re!:^:  ■" 

■•:d   ev-n    for   the    arts.     It   is   a   pnibl'm    of 

Eir-  re    of   A^ia.   if   Africa    of   rhe  Amenr^5 

ir-n    'if    nvtTv    art':*    ■  f    the    a;!'ibe      In    hard. 

i'.     rr4ctK-.%l    terms     the    problem    .if    sur- 

.•.  ,»i    today    IS    a    problem    of    »trens!r»h — the 

•  •       ■*-'■  ;4'i":  v.f  'he  free  world  a»atns*  »be 

•  '!,.    <itren:-th   of   t!.e  S   '/let   sl.ivi>   world 

Ft  rtunately  It  Is  p<'«sJble  'or  us  tr  pur-T:" 
(  ur  •■*■>  ma'  >r  «im» — peace  and  surri'fl! — 
.li'in.:  'he  sume  road  We  have  come  tc  -fil- 
i  -e  that  8tre-.i<th  la  both  the  b«Bt  de'errert 
to  <t  .Soviet  war  and  the  only  remedy  if  w:^r 
u  f.irced  up<^n  us  Several  experiences  we 
have  '.itd  in  the  \.\st  few  years  helped  ua  to 
come  to  this  conclusion  The  struggle  In 
Oreece.  for  example  Communist-Inspired 
>:uerri:is  warfare  In  Greece  came  to  an  end 
v.hen  the  Oreek  Government,  with  United 
-^  i  ■'■  i  >.oi*ed  the  streneth  to  ->ut  it 
C-Au       r..e   Berlin   LiookiiCe   is  anetl-itr  e.\- 
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ample  When  the  Soviet  rulers  saw  they 
could  not  defeat  .Dur  airlift,  the  bLxliade  was 
abandoned. 

There  i.s  no  question  but  that  strength 
Is  the  cnnca:  factor  in  'he  FCrem.Un's  ae- 
gres-sivp  designs  Tl-'.e  Soviet  ruler.s  well 
know  that  their  anibit;.ji-..>  '.j  .-ruiqiipr  the 
world  depend  on  the  strength  tnev  can 
commandeer,  and  they  have  used  .ir.d  wUl 
use  every  ruthless  method  and  technique 
to  get  the  resources  and  ':he  manpower  they 
think  Is  necessary 

In  the  free  world  we  cann;  t  buud  strength 
that  way.  We  mu.st  meet  the  threat  .of  a 
ruthless  dictatorship  thnueh  voIu:itary  .  o- 
operatlve  action  ccn.sistenr  with  .ur  philos- 
ophy of  freedom  We  m.u5t  seek  new  ,il;:ps 
while  retaining  and  stren^thenimz  those  we 
have.  It  Is  a  Job  which  will  require  sreat 
skill  and  wisdom  Our  social  and  economic 
policies  must  appeal  to  those  who  still  con- 
tol  their  own  destiny.  We  must  attract 
strength  by  the  appeal  of  our  moral  posi- 
tion. 

Streng*h  whi'-h  Is  voluntarily  m.ustered 
and  supported  by  strong  m.oral  convictions 
among  all  the  contributing  peoples,  is  a 
kind  of  strength  that  no  slave  society  can 
produce.  The  S<-vlet  rulers,  in  forcing  their 
subjects  Into  aggressive  action,  destroy  the 
most  important  component  of  strength — 
the  will  Of  the  people.  What  we  need  to 
niept  Soviet  strength  is  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  and  more  rapid  action  in  the  free 
world,  S.,ivlet  rulers  and  their  pupj->ets  dom- 
inate about  800.000  000  people— about  one- 
third  of  the  world  population.  That  is  their 
greatest  potential  strength.  There  are 
rotighly  half  as  many  people  in  the  United 
St.^.tps  and  free  Europe,  but  'hese  four- 
hui.clred-some-million  people  are  the  most 
hisihly  skilled  and  the  most  productive  m 
tnc  world. 

You  all  know  how  we  lead  the  world  In 
Industrial  prcxluction  and  how  we.  m  th2 
United  States,  are  rapidly  expanding  our 
basic  capacity  while,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
verting a  considerable  part  of  it  to  produc- 
ing the  weapons  needed  for  defense.  Eu- 
rope, too,  Is  expanding  its  production.  To- 
gether, we  have  a  capacity  that  far  overtops 
anvthing  the  Soviet  world  can  produce. 

Steel  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  meas- 
ures of  strength  in  either  a  peacetime  or  a 
wartime  economy.  Last  year  the  United 
States  and  free  EJurope  produced  more  than 
four  times  as  much  crude  steel  as  the  8(3- 
viet  Union  and  ita  European  satellites.  The 
use  of  electric  pxDwer  is  another  good  measure 
of  strength.  The  United  States  and  free 
Europe  turned  out  Ave  times  aa  much  elec- 
tric energy  last  year  as  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

We  are  fortunate.  The  free  world  has 
many  resources  and  skills  at  its  disposal  and 
It  haia  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  to  hold 
firm  and  inspire  support.  The  problem  is  to 
convert  our  great  assets  into  the  only  kind  of 
strength  which  Is  an  effective  deterrent  to 
attack.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible,  either 
here  or  In  Europe,  to  use  our  steel,  electric 
power,  and  industrial  productivity  of  all 
sorts  for  tanks  and  planes  and  guns  to  the 
full  extent  needed  to  meet  our  present  dan- 
ger Here  in  the  United  States,  despite  the 
lessons  of  Korea,  we  are.  even  today,  devot- 
ing to  defense  a  far  smaller  percentage  of 
our  abundant  Income  than  Is  extracted  by 
the  Soviets  from  the  austere  economy  of 
Russia.  In  Western  Europe,  productive  ca- 
pacity has  been  devoted  to  rehabilitation 
from  the  disasters  of  the  last  war  and  to 
building  a  viable  economy  Now  with  our 
Marshall  plan  aid  skillfully  administered. 
the  people  of  free  Europe  have  resolutely  re- 
built their  Industries — production  already 
exceeds  that  of  prewar  times.  But  this  ca- 
jjacity  must  and  can  be  converted  in  larger 
part  to  the  production  of  weapons  needed 
for  rearmament. 

In   the  same  way.   the  peoples  of   Europe 
have    undertaken   to    convert   their   human 


moral  resources  Into  active  and  effective 
Armed  Forces.  We  know  that  they  can  do 
this.  Prior  to  1939.  the  countries  west  of 
the  iron  curtain  had  raised  and  equipped 
armies  considerably  larger  than  those  now 
contemplated  for  iLs  defense,  and  had  done 
."^o  without  out-sidt"  help  and  without  de- 
stroying the  economic  foundations  of  their 
sucietiPs.  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
could  do  the  same  tixiay.  again  withoui  uut- 
side  help,  provided  they  were  a.s.sured  >::r 
having  enough  time  to  complete  the  ta.sk 

But  time  IS  the  key  problem.  During  the 
cour.se  of  World  War  II.  the  armues  of  m.any 
free  European  ccjun tries  almi:>.st  ceased  'o 
exist,  making  it  nece.ssary  to  rebuiid  them 
frcjm  scratch  Moreover,  the  ec(.nomic  devas- 
tation of  the  war  and  the  occupation,  and 
the  slow  and  painful  process  of  economic 
recovery,  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  these 
countries  to  Initiate  an  adequate  rearmament 
program.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union,  dis- 
reg;irding  ail  human  values  and  sivmg  full 
priority  to  erecting  a  mighty  military  mia- 
chme  on  the  foundations  of  slave  labor, 
gamed  an  enormous  and  almost  overwhelm- 
ing military  advantage. 

It  IS  c'ear.  therefore,  why  the  free  peoples 
of  Europe  need  our  help.  Given  tirr.e  the-  e 
ran  We  no  doubt  that  these  peoples  can 
defend  themselves.  It  is  our  task  to  help 
them  get  started — to  u.se  rur  dollars  to  buv 
the  precious  time  they  need.  Once  the  Euro- 
pean defense  effort  Ls  fully  under  way,  we 
can  expect  ever  greater  reliance  .jn  their  own 
resources  and  facilities,  and  less  and  less 
dependence  on    United   States  aid. 

From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  this  is 
the  cheapest  and  perhaps  the  only  way  that 
we  Americans  can  protect  ourselves,  Tnis 
does  not  mean  that  we  expect  the  Europeans 
to  fight  our  battles  for  us,  any  more  than 
It  means  that  we  propose  to  flght  the  Euro- 
peans' battles  for  them.  It  means  simply 
that  we  have  recognized  our  mutual  c^epend- 
ence.  and  realize  that  it  is  good  business  on 
our  part  to  help  the  free  Europeans  develop 
the  strength  to  defend  themselves.  To  give 
the  needed  Impetus,  and  to  avoid  the  long 
disheartening  delay  which  Europe  would  have 
to  face  if  it  attempted  its  own  rearmament 
without  our  help,  we  have  been  sending 
quantities  of  defense  weapons,  equipment, 
and  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  need  for  this  mutual  de- 
fense aid  dm-lng  the  coming  year  is  frankly 
as  great.  The  bulk  of  Europe's  need  right 
now  ts  for  this  kind  of  assistance — tanks  and 
guns  and  weapons  and  supplies.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  underestimate  the  need  also 
for  spiritual  and  moral  help.  We  all  have  to 
know  that  we  can  depend  on  each  other,  that 
were  In  this  together,  and  that  we  have 
equal  determination  to  sec  it  through. 

Other  areas,  too.  need  our  help.  In  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  people  have  lived 
for  centuries  amidst  great  natural  riches  of 
the  earth,  and  yet  lived  in  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, in  a  vicious  circle  of  circumstances 
which  did  not  allow  them  to  benefit  from 
their  resources.  In  the  last  few  years,  a 
great  change  has  come  over  many  of  these 
areas.  New  means  of  communication  have 
awakened  people  to  new  possibilities.  Many 
of  them  have  wgn  political  independence 
and  havs  established  governments  deter- 
mined to  win  a  new  life  for  their  peoples.. 
In  many  of  these  areas,  they  do  not  have 
the  technical  wherewithal  to  break  through 
the  circle  that  has  claimed  them  for  so 
long.  They  need  technical  help.  They  need 
the  technical  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  can  supply. 

Given  a  chance,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  these  people  can  conquer  their 
problems  and  become  stable  and  secure  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world,  contributing  to  its 
B'Lrength  and  to  its  sectirlty.  The  Soviet 
rulers  have  their  eyes  on  these  areas,  and 
on  the  manpower  and  strategic  reaoiircea 
they  would  gain  through  capturing  them. 
They  are  putting  pressure  on  them  now  and 


they  will  continue  to  put  pressure  on  them 
to  try  to  force  them  Into  the  Soviet  w.:3rld. 
The  Soviet  rulers  would  like  to  convince  the 
peoplp  of  A.su  and  the  Near  EASt  that  the 
bet:er  life  they  want  wiU  flow  from  Com- 
munist control.  They  are  using  every  propa- 
ganda device  to  put  this  Ue  across  Thev 
see  1.1  Asia,  m  the  .Near  Eii*t.  and  m  Africa 
a  means  ••;.  multiply  their  power 

T.,>  withstand  the  Communist  pre.s.sure. 
these  hs-eas  nei-d  suppi,irt  The  particular 
pr,,.blems  vary  frtim  area  to  area  In  some 
places,  military  aid  is  needed  Technical 
aid  IS  needed  almost  everywhere  S  ime 
ecnnomic  aid  is  needed.  They  need  tihs  help 
•o  m.ike  their  eff.jrts  toward  economic  de- 
velopment succesBlul,  and  only  if  thev  are 
successful  111  tiieir  quest  for  independence 
and  economic  security  will  they  become 
stable  components  of  a  free  st.'Ciety.  Ovir 
own  security  depends  on  the  success  they 
meet 

With  Latin  ."imerlca  we  have  long  had  co- 
operative arrangements  to  build  the  hemi- 
spheric soiidaniy  and  friendship  that  in- 
sure niutuai  security:  and  we  have  been  able 
to  see  the  effects  of  the  technical  aid  we 
have  given.  Over  a  period  of  vears,  the 
Latm-Amencan  Government?  have  niade  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  establishing  new 
economic  standards  and  new  production 
levels.  They  still  have  many  stubborn  prob- 
lems They  still  need  technical  and  eco- 
nom.ic  aid  They  still  have  problems  of 
poverty,  education,  health  and  social  serv- 
ices And  they  have  a  ^eat  deal  to  do  in 
building  their  defense.  We  are  close  neigh- 
bors— and  our  security  Is  very  much  inter- 
dependent. Where  we  can  help  them,  we 
are  only  helping  ourselves. 

The  problems  of  these  people  all  over  the 
world  are  our  problems  as  well  as  theirs. 
Where  they  fall  to  solve  them,  the  free  world 
loses  strength:  and  wherever  and  whenever 
the  free  world  loses  strength,  the  men  In  the 
Kremlin  move  to  accomplish  their  ambitions. 
We  cannot  afford  to  go  It  alone.  The  path 
of  Isolation  leads  neither  to  peace  nor  to 
victory.  It  leads  at  best  to  a  bleak  existence 
in  a  storm  cellar  under  attack  by  an  Insuper- 
able power  bent  on  world  domination.  We 
know  that  Russia  prefers  to  obtain  its  aims 
without  war.  At  the  same  time,  we  know 
that  Russia  will  risk  war  if  war  appears  to 
oCer  the  best  chance  of  success,  and  we  know 
that  Its  willingness  to  take  this  risk  may 
Increase,  now  that  our  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons  ts  ended.  If.  while  there  Is  still 
time,  we  can  create  new  deterrents,  barriers 
to  easy  expansion,  we  can  keep  the  balance 
of  power  and  expect  peace  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  prosperity. 

An  understanding  of  our  danger  has  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
our  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  our  mutual  defense  assistance  pro- 
gram and  the  point  4  program  for  technical 
assistance. 

Because  of  the  Interdependence  of  these 
progt-ams,  and  because  of  the  need  for  coor- 
dination and  flexibility  in  them,  we  are  now 
p-oposing  to  combine  our  military,  economic, 
and  technical  aid  into  one  program — a  mu- 
tual security  program — ^for  the  coming  year. 
Under  this  proposed  program,  we  would  pro- 
vide to  other  free  nations  the  weapons,  ma- 
terials, economic,  and  technical  help  tbey 
need.  The  mutual  security  program  Is  not 
new.  It  Is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the 
Itind  of  help  we  have  already  given,  but  It 
coordinates  our  efforts  and  adapts  them  to 
the  global  problem.  It  Includes  provtatons 
for  strengthening  our  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  so  that  that  organiaatlon  caa 
continue  to  work  for  collective  secTirlty. 

The  mutual  security  program  U  a  frank 
recognlUon  of  the  fact  that  our  problem  of 
survival  involves  every  area  of  tlie  world  and 
tovolves  the  building  of  Integrated  econamic. 
military,  political,  and  moral  rtrengtb. 

The  estimated  coat  of  the  program  during 
the  next  year  la  »8,5OO,0O0,OOO.     This  la  aa 
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•mount  tHat  is  •conomlcal  In  rompaiiaon  to 
what  thm  taipafera  at  the  United  8t«tM 
«<-juUi  have  to  spend  If  vt  t«nar«d  the  need 
nov  It  M  Mtuaily  an  Investment  tn  tbe 
resourees  and  rveourcefnlnesa  of  other  peo- 
ples, from  whkrb  the  dtvtdends  wtll  he  eml- 
nenU7  vorth  while  It  meana  that  Ameri- 
cans will  be  soraewhat  mere  restricted  In 
spending  and  tn  consumption  of  cWUlan 
foods,  but  w«  will  still  be  ItTlng  on  a  Ur 
higher  standard  than  sny  other  peoples  hi 
the  world.  In  terms  of  the  security  we  get. 
It  is  as  solid  an  Investinent  ss  the  Amertran 
people  can  maJu  and  If  It  protects  our  right 
to  Uve  tn*  way  we  chooae  Its  true  value  wlU 
te  ImaMSMWable. 

I  hope  that  tbaae  sober  thoughts  I  am 
teavtnf  wtth  you  do  not  prove  d'jcouraglnc;. 
Tbare  la  S'vary  reason  to  be  encouraged  when 
a  daagaroos  tftuatton  Is  being  met  with 
biildiws  and  eourage  We  have  shown  a 
capacity  for  extraordinary  boldt^esa  snd 
In  m— ting  the  dangers  that  have 
<•.  I  am  confident  the  American 
pKoptm  wttl  allow  the  same  strength  a«am. 
tlwia  Is  aocMtlUng  about  the  way  of  life 
w«  IMV*  eboam  that  glvca  us  the  initiative 
•ad  tlM  enMrprtts  to  surrtve  the  pttfaUa  cf 
Xtm  dynaiBle  world  in  which  we  Uve. 


U  Not  Solely  ft  Wif 


KXTEN8XON  OF  REMARKS 


HOff.  KENNETH  B.  KEATINC 


Df  THB  HOUSE 


Of  NTW  TOkK 

or  BI3>RX6KNTAT1VE8 


Wednetdav.  J*ne  13.  1951 

Mr.  KBATINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
k»T8  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rsc- 
<m».  I    include  the    foUowlns  editorial 
from  the  Briffhton-Plttsford  PtMt: 
narAUunH  la  NofT  Solslt  fob  Was 

llM  kK^-tline  inflationary  conditions  In 
tills  eomitry  h^ve  gtvan  too  many  people  the 
faaltaf  tlMt  thU  can  go  on  forvrer.  There 
la  a  ■■■■•  at  sactulty  tmllt  on  a  very  flimsy 
loumattoB,  by  many  oX  our  cttlaens. 

WiMi  tiMy  dc»t  realize  Is  that  we  hare 
froca  atwceaalve  set-backs  tn  bual- 
only  bacause  at  unnatural  business. 
Tt>  aiiaM  this  baalneaa  of  wax  has 
•  natunl  part  of  llTlng.  \tpon  which 
tbmj  ean  pradlcata  damanda  for  hlftter  wages 
and    upon    which    manufacttirws   and    pro- 

Wlilla  both  nanagHiMnt  and  labor  lead- 
ara  ttmw  kasa  aUa  to  call  their  own  shou 
wtth  ateoluU  aasuranoe.  tlia  time  and  tide 
wUl  BOC  always  run  tn  the  same  direction: 
tbe  SUB  of  profits  will  not  always  continue 
ia  tba  aana  brtlUanoe.  and  the  raiue  of  the 
4oUar  eaaoot  always  be  devalued. 

WlkUa  tile  help  wanted  stca  la  always  otrt 
today,  a  giaat  many  do  not  reailaa  that  this 
Is  only  bacause  of  a  weak 
that  bidaa  bahlnd  too  many 
aceoBtpanytnc  tba  deralnad  tinna- 
iural  dollar  to  tiM  unnaturatnaas  of  high 
MBployBMat  la  dsfcnaa  industries  and  tn  a 
vaatOB  vasts  of  manpower  in  government 
iUatf  all  ovar  the  couatry.  Hot  only  do 
dsfcass  thiaasitras  in  ttmss  of  high 
b«t  labor  has  the  tsadaney  of  dsbas- 
log  its  sarvtess,  wtisn  blgbsst  paid.  When 
prloss  ara  Aowa.  not  oaly  goods  taqprove  in 
qualtty.  but  atamariy  so.  wbsa  labor  prlens 
are  4amm  aad  aopply  is  plaatmu.  tbair 
loM  ■!•  of  gfsaHat  vahis. 


for  war  roods  sup^nmncfied  xivrr.  ,i  :^;i'',:-t1 
wonotny  I*  \n  '.i?  rhmltlrii:  nf  »oir.e  pc  '  !" 
tn  round  tab!*  dlwTHsi^ir.s  '.ht\'  t'n<»  (r  vfrr.- 
ment  is  giad  '.o  havf>  ^  »ir  in  Its  hA'.ds  •.) 
promot*  a  faliw  rrn  cf  j;  <1  ttrr>.<««  W»  -•:. - 
not  think  th.a  m^  --f  xv.j  nr.t  hcw.-f  -;  ■  ■- 
thflr  political  h'tnry,  alt.houeh  x-rf  ■  •' ■• 
of  the  recent  Kefauver  janesrTTS  -illrivpri  •  . 
(TTCW  Into  ^r-ver.  cne  ci^uld  rt^fldiiv  -.rr. v  •.'■ 
thftr  stopping  at  nn'.Mr.z  H--*ev''r  •". 
war  tn  K'-rea.  th««  c  rstant  cry  about  the 
kind  «jf  war  Russia  r<^:'.'J  rri.'ke  Is  the  cloud 
which  befudd'.e«(  ur  thli:!t;:.g  irri  m-  p'.an- 
nlntf  for  a  pca-f^ful  world 

Under  the  ae«;a  of  the  R',i?sla.T  effort  to- 
ward war  we  have  no  turrmg  back  from 
preparedneaa  but  even  "vrrld  situations  can 
cfjHapee  under  '-or.stan*  pressure,  f.nd  ""ome- 
tlmes  h«ive  done  m 

UiSTC cat    EC  O N ' .  M  Y 

tJnder  all  conduior.s  cf  t.day  we  can  but 
be  sure  of  continued  maecur.ty  m  cut  eco- 
nomy even  thoug.h  many  face  p;'vmer.t  plans 
urbanely  and  blandly  We  cann  t  expect  to 
live  under  forced  cir^lt.  especi.iliy  lbs 
kind  that  hi*  its  r' ota  i:i  viar,  intermi::ably. 
and  preparedness  for  an  (rjTi<  us  riia:  <e  :f 
pace  in  cur  economy  is  ju.-j-  a.-  ir.ip<  t •.,■.:•  t  iv-. 
that  for  war 

This  could  apply  tn  'iio  G'  v^^r r.r:.e:.-  and 
to  each  indivtciL^ai. 


M  tba  war 


oeodltlop  Bay  last  as  loag 
polaBttal  sHrta.  but  It  will  last 
tliaa  tbs  period  of  cstra  dssMuid 


Spy  Menace  To  Settirity 


EXTENSION  CF  REM.^KKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or     MASSACH'SITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREPTNTTAir.  ES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker  urdpr  '.t^ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  He*  crd  I 
wish  to  Include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tele«ram-N«?'v>  Lwin, 
Mass.,  on  Monday.  June  11.  1951 
Spt   MrM^rs  To  Sixur:^t 

When  two  British  diptomsts  d:*:i:-:<-H-  r 
eight  Jet  planes  cri-sh  at  the  'dine  tin^if, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  5:.vrt  '. 'ok'.:!;:  for  that 
fabulous  person  kn<,'wn  i.s  the  iniematlonal 
spy  lis  a  <oi_<!  Idea,  t^^  ■  ^^rf^'.lse  he  reaUv 
exists  and  can  be  a  serious  menace  to  •;>• 
security  of  the  United  S'^ates  or  any  •.'if: 
nation. 

The  Internation.i:  spy  d'-epn  •  fT'.s*-  '.r.  "h.- 
sense  that  ym  need  to  Icx'k  fcr  i  tei-:tiful 
brunet   whose  auxiil.iry  equlpmen'       r.  =  i=^*> 
of    a    plunging    neckline    ?<'wn    ir.J    » 
cigarette    holder       E\en    the    mo-.-v^< 
worked  that   one  to  death      The  dv.i:''-  'j> 
person    now    Is    more    likely    to    t;e    a    «t.  .-;  . 
shouldered    acJentest    wearlhi?    thirk-iT.-'-  l 
glasses     who     underbtand."     i.uclear     ".a-:    : 
"Klaus  Fuchs,  the  British  scientist  -xh-    harri- 
ed atomic  secrets  to  the  Ru.sslans    .^   n-.  ;   ti 
more  dangerous  tha.i  ail  the  Drune':;  .  '.El- 
ating In  Parts  and  the  Balkan^ 

International  communtem  has  a  tu  lied 
start  ou  the  free  world  In  the  battu*  r 
espionage.  The  Communist  Farrv  Li  e.s'.ic- 
liahcd  In  almost  every  country  in  the  »  -r.  1 
and  its  members  have  wide  latitude  in  .:  1.1/ 
where  they  please  a.nd  lalkng  with  'Ahc:ri 
they  chooae  No  American,  not  even  rne  t 
our  diplomats,  can  roana  around  Ru5«ia  it 
WtU. 

Commiuvist  spies  Ln  the  United  Stntes  h-iv" 
bad  a  flald  day  in  the  last  f«w  weeks  Or 
rathar  a  racation.  All  they  had  to  do  wxs 
spend  a  few  cents  for  a  oewapaper  and  reuU 
what  tbs  witnesses  were  saying  at  the  Uac- 
Artbur  bearings  In  Washington.  Never  m 
bistory  baa  a  nation  unburtlened  lUielf  of  »>' 


much  InfrrTr.ariiTn  'hat  la  interest 'ne  to  a 
potential  enemy  But  that  Is  stl'l  m  r  wha; 
the  Co  mm '.;r.  ..=  :■;  w.-^it.  En.-Uijh  ex-C<-mmu- 
r. I't.s  have  written  their  memclrs  by  nrti  :o 
gl. e  tis  a  pretty  ,,o<-.d  Idea  what  Moscow  13 
seeking : 

1  Scientists  wh'--  are  willing  to  c  :rr.e  up 
with  formu:a.s  f'^r  fjerfectm?  the  at>  mic 
weapon  and  leading  'n  the  buildlns;  '  f  'he 
hydrogen  fcomn  S(,mp  persons  think  K'.^'ms 
Fu:;-is.  by  hanllr':  .lie  Rti.'^sijn.i  a  '.ck  *'.;« 
of  paper,  saved  Moscuw  at  least  i  je.nr's  work 
in  laboratory  research 

2.  Persona  who  hc.d  responsible  pc-Fitv^rs 
In  G'  v<?rnmei..t  and  are  wilUi.g  •)  trv  "  i 
sh.'ipe  p<  iKie.s  so  th;Ht  Rii&sla  •*'..!  ;::;.en'. 
Like  Alii  T  Hii.s,  whi./  held  a  reaponsT-le  State 
Departme:.:  ;;i.s>t  Hccie  Ma.«.'-!n^  who  spent 
years  d  1;./  fs|_u  .-..^,1'  m  tnLs  coun'rv  f.^r 
Moec  -v  *r. •<•.•=  ;n  r.er  recent  fccok  th.it  .=;he 
was  t.;k,er  i  get  HUs  into  her  Com.ir.';r.;5t; 
cell  tecao-e  she  thought  he  had  lr.5;i';r.ce 
L,n  forming  American  pc!!cy  If  he  pro- 
duced some  documents  ali/u^  the  way  well 
and  good,  but  the  main  idea  xa.i  to  h.re  -in 
lnf!uentlal  friend  In  the  inner  circle  f  the 
A  ■    ,■  .:n  State  E>epartment. 

.V  .it-ra  ('■ars  are  "^^^n  in  labor  "oru's  a;.d 
r  1.  ■  rlfs  a-^  -T.uch  is  they  are  .n  s.ittleCtlds. 
laa:  la  -Ahy  the  scientist  h.is  become  ail- 
importan:  A  spv  ln^lc;e  the  i;ov"rnment  13 
v.'..,.;,:,'    .'iecaui-e   he   ha.s  the   potei.tiaiity   of 

h    .; <-    de.-.ae   whether   that   a.;vernmcnt   is 

going  to  b^'  sv.(t  or  t,..U(;h,  Mean'imp  the 
beautiful  bruueta  are  exercising  iheir  ta.ents 
in  other  fields. 


We  Most  Not  KUI  the  Goose 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^.KS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

Cf    SZ'X    YORK 

IN   THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
W  d'lesdai/.  June  13,  1951 

M-  KE.\TII;G  Mr  Speaker,  the  at- 
lacniM  ec!;'o:.al  from  the  A.fc.iny 
<N.  Y. '  Knioker'oockor  Ne-vs  ;.==  p.irtic- 
ularly  pertinent  tn  the  consideration  of 
such  mt as;.;ies  a-s  the  bill  before  us  today. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  for 
r:vpr>  .ind  harbors  and  flood  control  i.s 
$.314  000.000  O'  this  amount.  less  than 
■='i  )00  000  or  bare!>  over  1  percent  is  f^r 
;;:  ,'■;■'.,  in  New  Y'::rk  State,  It  is  ppr- 
h..!^.'^  'inder^tandabie.  therefore,  tha:  a 
Mt-mber  frcm  New  York  finds  it  difScuit 
t>.  Vuppi;rt  the  various  amendment.s 
V  t.,rn  have  been  offered  to  increase  .^Ll.l 
i  irther  th-^  amounts  appropriated  here. 
That  would  be  true  in  normal  t;me.<. 
C'^rt  ^;n!y  now.  with  the  world  on  firp  ai'd 
cur  Federal  purse  strained  as  rarely  te- 
fcie  to  meet  the  expenses  of  en^unr.-.;  our 
survival,  we  ou^ht  to  forego  any  tempta- 
t..  n  to  add  to  such  items  as  this  bill  oon- 
tairus 

On  the  contrarv-  this  s*^ms  to  me  an 
arprnpriate  area  to  admin..«;ter  a  p^r- 
cf'it'aee  cut.  even  to  the  fl[.2ur*'s  the  :cm- 
m.:tee  has  recommended.  They  have 
doiie  a  -Sincere  job.  and  I  realize  have 
exercised  commendable  firmness  in  re- 
si.stmx  pressures  so  as  to  bnn»t  before  us 
a  mea.«;ure  providing  a  20  percent  reduc- 
tion over  last  year's  figures.  But.  I  be- 
lieve, we  can  and  should  go  even  further, 
In  the  llt:ht  of  world  conditions  and  the 
precarious  stat^  of  our  national  finance?. 
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The  edilonal  follows: 

SHOri-D    PaOTTCT    TH13S    GOOSK 

Representative  Keattnc  Republican.  New 
York,  reminded  his  coUeAp-jes  in  the  House 
the  ether  day  that  New  York  Stjate  gets  back 
in  Federal  aid  about  S'j  cents  out  of  each 
dollar  It  pays  in  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury f  :.r  =uch  prog'.'ams. 

Thii!  sh'  uld  net  he  ne-a^s  to  New  Yorkers. 
11  they  realized  how  they  are  nicked  by 
Uac'.e  S.im  for  ether  States'  benefit.  But 
Mr.  Ki-\T:NG  also  reminded  swrwca'-led  poor 
States  who  s^cx  these  benefi's  that  they  have 
a  stake  in  malr'amint;  national  solvency 

In  other  w^ords.  the  New  York  Congres.-;- 
m.ir.  'X'.i.'-  telling  Mis.=:{.=;sippi  and  other  St.ites 
w;.;-h  profit  on  New  York's  taxes  that  thry 
shou:dr."t  press  tis  too  hard.  They  could,  ry 
votini;  mor-  monev  out  of  cur  p«,<kets,  klU 
the  goose  that  lay.=  them  m  many  golden 
eggs 

We  hope  they  heed  toe  w.irr.»ng— but  we 
wouldn't  count  on   it. 


Controls  and  Complacency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NTW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowins  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
New  York  Times  today  ls  an  imjwrtant 

expres.Mon  of  opinion  in  support  of  con- 
t;n'-i;n!^  the  Defense  Production  Ac:,  and 
in  >tren.athenin!:  it.  I  hope  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  read  it  care- 
fully. 

Controls  .<nd  CC'siVL.\rT-srT 
Congress  must  n-.r:-e  i-y  .June  30  to  con- 
tinue the  life  of  the  Defense  Pr-xluctlon  Act 
If  this  law  is  not  to  empire  by  st;itutory 
limitation.  Tliat  date  is  approachm;  at  a 
moment  when,  becnute  of  a  temp<-irary  ces- 
sation of  inflationAry  presstire.  the  public's 
guard.  In  a  manner  of  st^eakint.  is  dcwr-.. 
Ita  mood  is  one  which  nv.cht  cnr.ceivabW 
be  exploited  to  the  point  where  it  tarl:evcd 
the  Inflation  danter  had  now  passed. 

Nothing  could  be  further  fr':,m  the  fact. 
It  Is  true  th.t*  we  have  recently  been  wit- 
nessinst.  in  such  niP.nifeL-.tati.ns  as  the  re- 
tall  price  war,  evidence  .-f  an  nver^t.xkcd 
condition  on  the  part  .f  'he  distributor  --f 
merchandise  and  the  ccnsumer  L-ut  fnU 
retailers  were  proceedihi?  on  the  assumption 
that  the  only  *erlou«  problem  was  Jomg  tj 
be  to  get  enough  gi  ud;  t.„,  sa-.sfy  the  frantic 
demands  of  c'l^nsumer?  Tlvat  frantic  de- 
mand o,r.  the  part  ol  cor.sume-s,  f.'r  it,>  part, 
stemmed  frmi  fears— inr.u--ed  Jay  wartime 
experience — of  imntineiv  ihrrtages  and  skv. 
rocketma  prices.  Neither  the  distributor  nor 
the  consumer,  it  would  apjjear,  reckoned 
with  the  productive  posiibiiities  of  the 
American  consuiner  industries.  Consumers 
soon  found  that  they  need  not  have  in- 
dulged in  a  mad  rush  f^r  the  thinizs  they 
war.'i  d.  ."i.'.d  retailers  ultmt.iti'lv  found  them- 
seives  uiih  unwieldy  inventories  on  thetr 
hands. 

In  consequence,  public  sentiment,  as 
usu.U.  has  swune  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
rhe  .same  people  who  a  few  months  ago 
couldn't  be  argued  out  of  their  belief  that  it 
was  necessary  to  stock  up  on  thevr  require- 
ments for  months  and  even  years  ahead 
have,  in  all  too  many  cases,  now  turned  com- 
placent about  the  damper  of  inflation.  This 
attitude  applies,  as  the  National  City  BunM. 


pointed  out  recently,  not  only  with  respect 
to  soft  goods  but  even  with  respect  to  auto- 
mobiles and  household  appliances,  although 
the  production  authorities  have  recently  is- 
sued orders  reducing  the  amount  of  steel 
for  the  former  to  65  percent  of  normal  and 
the  latter  70  percent. 

Just  for  the  record,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  excessive  inventory  .-iituation  in  the 
retail  trade  Is  nrw  well  along  m  the  prr»ces« 
of  correction,  Fo.r  3  months  sales  of  distrib- 
utors have  been  outrunning  additions  to 
their  stocks.  It  doesn't  take  long  for  such 
a  trend  to  correct  an  overb<^'Ucht  situation 
in  soft  goodvS,  where  the  cycle  from  a  con- 
dition of  high  to  low  inventory  is  compara- 
tively short. 

Next  to  the  recent  soften'.np  of  prices  as  a 
major  cause  of  the  present  comparative 
complacency  about  inflation  is  the  belief  en- 
tertained in  some  quarters  that  the  bottom 
mlaht  fall  out  of  things  should  the  belliger- 
ents neeotiate  a  cease-fire  order  In  Korea. 
Tliat  such  a  development  would  lessen  inter- 
national tensions  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  for  the  moment  it  mielit  reduce  the 
sense  of  urgency  regarding  defcn.-e  But  the 
administration  has  liready  made  it  both 
clear  and  emphatic  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  retreating  frcm,  or  modifying,  its  pro- 
gram of  rearmament  And  war  or  no  war, 
com.prehensive  economic  controls  are  im- 
perative if  that  pr,igTam  is  to  be  earned  out 
without  inflatioi^  of  a  serious  kind 

Nothing  that  hiv^  happened  m  recent 
weeks  has  altered  the  basic  ecor.rmic  as- 
sumptions we  must  face  m  connection  with 
rearmament  m  the  months  and  years  that 
lie  immediately  ahead  In  hts  address  of 
April  26  President  Truman  said  th.u  mili- 
tary orders  amounting  to  some  $26.1)00.000  - 
000  h:id  been  placed  since  Korea  and  tnat 
nearly  $60,uO0,t.Ki0.0O0  more  were  to  come  by 
June  "30.  1352.  Thus  far  we  are  orUy  emerg- 
ing; from  the  t.-):  r.nc-up  stage  of  rearma- 
ment, from  ni-;w  on  we  shall  be  increa.slng 
the  rate  of  outnut  every  mon'h.  Aloneslde 
this  fact  is  the  rec^rd-breakin?  program  of 
private  capital  spenrim:;  m  pro.spect  for  the 
next  few  mcnth.s.  According  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  E-Nchance  Commission,  industry  will 
spend  $23,900  0,'0  .XX)  this  year  m  plant  and 
equ;pm»ent.  a  ficu.-e  fxcecdine  that  of  1950 
bv  29  percFnt.  and  th-^  previous  peak  year. 
l.):8.  by  24  percent  Capital  investment  i.'», 
cf  course  the  mo«t  dynamic  f.'Tce  in  the 
makmi^  cf  the  business  cycle  and  in  creat- 
iiicr  tiie  conditions  fcr  inflation  ir  dcXlatlon. 
The  Congresnonal  Joint  Comm.ttee  on  ths 
Econt  mlc  Report  has  estimated  that  pay- 
rcils  will  be  $23,500  000. OtX)  iarfrer  a  year  from 
nor:  than  they  are  at  the  pretent  time 

All  this  adds  up.  needless  '-)  .'say.  to  the 
creation  of  an  enormous  amcun?  of  purchas- 
ing power  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  no 
commensurate  increase  in  the  suppiv  ot  con- 
sumable aixxis.  When  it  is  considered  that 
all  of  this  still  lies  .ihcad.  and  that  indtis- 
trial  production  today  is  at  tiie  hichest 
peacetime  level  ever  reached,  it  should  be 
obvious  to  the  niost  car.ual  student  of  eco- 
nomics that  to  abandon  or  relax  controls  at 
this  time  would  be  verrting  on  the  suicidal. 


Food  Needs  and  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1951 
Mr.  DOLUVER.    Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave   to    extend    my   remarks    in    the 


Recoks.  I  include  the  fonovlnic  e<lltoriAl 
from  the  Nation's  Agriculture  of  June 

1951: 

Fcxio  Nixns  AJfB  PticE  CoNTKOta 
Tlie  vital  need  for  ample  food  production 
Is  the  ail-lmp<irtant  point  which  receive*  far 
less  attention  today  than  It  mu«t  r«<-elve  If 
we  are  to  maastaln  and  butSd  the  strength  of 
the  American  economy  In  tht  present  time  of 
trUl, 

Harrell  DeGrafT.  recently  appointed  H  K. 
Bdlx-cx-k  profes.sor  of  food  economic*  at  Cor- 
nell has  performed  a  service  In  giving  our 
real  Jot.d  sltuatior  the  proper  empha&it  m 
an  address  delivered  to  the  r*cent  National 
Institute  of  Animal  Agriculture  at  Purdue 
University 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  UnltM 
States  food  prr>ductlon  ever  the  1944  peat 
in  toe  last  'J  years.  Dt,  DeGraff  pointed  cut. 
Yet  during  the  same  6  years  United  States 
pc^pulation  has  increased  almost  10  percent. 
adjinc  13.0000CX)  persons  to  the  domestic 
food -consuming   pviblic 

The  world  outlook  Indicatwi  that  the 
United  States  food  supply  will  be  under 
heavy  pressure,  unless  everything  breaks 
favorably  "Never  before."  said  Dr.  DeOraff 
"has  American  agriculture  operated  In  an 
economic  balance  so  delicate.  Produce  prices 
and  the  availability  and  cost  of  supplies  can 
affect  production  much  more  than  In  earlier 
decades  Never  tiefore  have  fanneri  been 
so  dependent  up)on  urban -produced  goods 
and  services      •     •     • 

•  Now  that  price  control  Instead  of  pro- 
duction control  has  become  the  shibboleth 
of  the  times  farmers  face  new  difficulties. 
The  price  controllers  have  complained  loudrj 
becau.^e  they  could  not  put  a  celling  price 
on  f.'.rm  prciducts  at  less  than  100  percent 
c-f  parity  and  because  parity  prices  can  keep 
Inching  up  on  them  as  farm  ojxiratlng  coata 
Snrrea.-?e 

■They  now  have  the  ides  of  freezing  par- 
tly at  the  levels  of  last  January  and  are 
eoiuii  !  ;  try  to  sell  this  idea  to  the  Congress. 
WThat  they  want  is  a  fixed  parity"  that  will 
not  creep  upward  with  increases  In  t-he  coat 
of  farm  operations.  They  are  contending 
that  farmers  are  a  specially  privileged  class 
with  tlie  parity  formula  as  it  now  stands. 
Fuiihermore.  they  argue  that  farmers  our,ht 
not  complain  about  their  proposal  because 
many  farm  products  are  not  up  to  the  parity 
level,  and  these  wouid  be  permitted  to  rise 
until  they  do  reach  parity 

■What  their  whole  argument  misses,  of 
cr tiise.  is  that  price  Increases  would  be  al- 
lowed for  the  less-wanted  farm  products  but 
the  prices  of  the  most-wanted  items  would 
be  frozen.  In  other  words,  if  something  Is 
now  cheap  because  consumers  don't  want  it 
as  much  as  they  want  something  else,  the 
price  of  this  item  could  stlU  go  up.  so  far 
as  the  price  controllers  are  concerned,  until 
it  reached  parity.  But  if  another  product 
Is  hich  priced,  meaning  above  parity,  because 
consumers  have  bid  it  up  there,  thU  price 
they  would  freeze  In  time  this  surely  would 
create  many  kinds  of  unforeseen  unbalances 
between  diflerent  crops,  between  crops  and 
animals,  and  among  the  different  Uvesuack. 
It  wouid  tend  to  give  ua  less  of  the  more- 
want<:d  items  and  more  of  less-wanted  prcjd- 
ucts.  As  a  nation  we  apparently  have  not 
yet  learned  that  tbU  U  tbe  usual  result  of 
price  control. 

•Ail  tbe  price  control  ever  devised  cannot 
change  the  fact  that  prices  have  a  function 
to  perform.  They  guide  produce  through 
the  trade  and  marketing  channels.  And  they 
guide  consumption.  They  tell  producers 
what  to  produce,  and  consumers  what  to  con- 
sume. 

•If  there  continue  to  be  lnten«  demands 
on  our  food  supply—as  I  think  wtU  be  th« 
case — t.hen  food  cannot  be  one  at  the 
cheaper  items  that  enter  the  cost  of  Unng. 
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It  w  aentor  with  pnc«a  and  att«apt  to 
Mt  tmili^  iMlov  wtukt  •  tree  market  wouUl 
wv  la  the  right  prtc*.  th«n  m  will  dtetorX 
output  tnto  J««a-want«d  fooda,  we  wlii  re- 
duce prodTKtkio  «  th«  price  oontrola  are  tt- 
Iccttve,  and  we  wtll  create  black  markeU. 
But  IMW  can  agrtculture  get  tbeae  potnte 
acrtaa  to  Oovenuncnt  bureaua  and  to  eon- 
•xixaan  wlken  tbe  public  la  apparently  aold  on 
price  eoBtral  and  thinks  food  prices — es' 
pedally  anJaaai  prodvK-ts— are  too  high? 
How  can  eoaawnars  be  educated  to  the  fact 
tbat  food  win  baee  lu  price.  In  regular  mar- 
ket fH«iii*«u  or  in  the  black  market — and 
not  Imcauw  fannen  say  so  but  because  they. 
tfie  piBvlMSsn.  say  so?  If  this  were  more 
widely  uB^Brttood.  price  controls  and  tbe 
(tlatartlia(.  unbalancing  effects  of  price  ccn- 
u-oia.  woaM  not  be  the  most  critical  public 
quaattoB  aCeettnc  agrlcultxire  and  the  food 
supply  today." 


HMk-Hvk  Art  TbMt  H«4eb 
pcrsMk  PUacs  Tkat 
m  hnn<bli  MM  Miles  u 
•■4  Fly  Up  to  lM.iOO  Feel— 
A  iUff  Dm^  Awsy.  UpM  TWv  De- 
iiTip-  I-  May  Ihpmi  Wko  WS  Rale 
Ike  Ak  S  Tears  HcKe:  fkt  Vwaktd 
9i  AMTka  er  Samt  Rassaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  ROYKIN 
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or  RIPRaBKNTATZVIB 
,  June  13.  195/ 


Ifr.  BOTKIM.  Mr.  Speaker.  a<ain  Dr. 
John  R  Steeiinaa.  tbe  aaristant  to  tbe 
PiaafckPt.  tbrougb  Nattonal  Broadcast- 
li«  Ca  tdffTlakm.  baa  broogbt  to  tbe 
NaOan  Battle  Report.  Wasbinston. 

On  tlilt  veak's  procram  Dr.  Steelman 
dlaeiana  ov  natknal  def enae  and  ae- 
cvtlr  froai  vartoos  angles  and  brines 
to  the  televtskn  screen  Col.  Benjamin 
DavlB.  Jr..  Chief  of  tbe  Air  Force's  Air 
Brmneh:  Got.  IflUard  CaldweU. 
i GNU Defenae  Administrator;  and 
OoL  WkumauA  L.  Murray.  United  States 
IJartaft  Oorpa.  to  make  report  to  the 
Natloo  OB  the  aetlon  programs  b&stltuted 
lo  cffeetlTe  to  Insure  tbe  peace 
of  our  iwople. 


aptly 

or  a  team  which  to  flghttac 

erttteaJ  daya  wbUa  halp- 

•  wend  that  la  free  aad 

n  eaa  Uee  In 


br  Oolaoel  Davis  waa 
apt  InasBueb  as  It  seta  forth 
an  eratamtlan  of  tbe  eilectlTeneas  of  the 
abr  drtmaaa  of  the  Nation.  Hedlaeuaaes 
the  talk  of  dalaetlnf  alreraft  now  ap- 
oouatry.  Idenfilfytng  them 
(be  un  of  radar,  of 
,  ^"*<  eonchidea  ^>if 
hr  saytnc: 

sy  am  b«d  atr  daim—  la  • 
of  aU  thaM  BMSas  and  ttie  de- 


terrent effect  created  bv  the  existence  nf  a 
strong  and  ready  stratei^tc  air  o^mmancl 

The  talk  by  Colonel  Davis  waa  followed 
by  a  preview  of  the  much  discussed  film. 
Survlvai  Under  Atomic  Attack,  shown 
lor  the  first  time  on  any  television  scr.-f>n 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  exhibition  ua.s  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  understandable  talks  that  I  have 
ever  heard.  It  was  made  by  your  izood 
friend  and  my  good  friend,  our  former 
colleague  who  left  this  House  to  b+^come 
the  Governor  of  Florida,  the  Hono.abif 
Millard  Caldwell,  now  Administr.it or  of 
Civil  Defense 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  doubt  if  any  educational 
program  on  the  air  today  ha^  met.  ■%  lUi 
the  popular  acclaim  which  has  charac- 
terized thas  one,  patronized  by  Cr  Jonn 
R  Steelman  and  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co 

Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  that  I  mi»  ht  "^ay 
about  the  splendid  service  bein?  rt  ndcred 
to  the  Nution  would  be  complete  if  I 
failed  to  mention  how  much  Dr  Sletl- 
mau  has  t;iven  of  himself,  and  to  recotc- 
niie  the  wonderful  taieni.  engineering. 
technical,  and  scientific  sk.U  that  the 
National  Broadcastinc  Co  .  ha.s  addn-s.'^*  d 
seemingly  without  rcijard  for  pxpfnsf>  to 
its  completion  and  perfection  cf  this 
program. 

As  an  NEC  public  service  feature.  Bat- 
tle Report.  Washineton.  hius  received  lie 
personal  attenuon  of  Mr  FYed  W:le  Ji  , 
television  program  vice  president.  wiuK">t> 
father  was  not  alone  one  of  the  b*>st  but 
one  of  the  most  beloved  newsmTi  we 
have  ever  had  In  Washinr.ton.  D  C  : 
Davidson  Taylor,  director  of  televv'^iun 
public  affairs;  and  Frank  McCall,  direc- 
tor of  Television  News. 

The  production  is  m  charge  of  NBCs 
ace  producer.  Ted  Ayers.  Its  coramt  n- 
tarles  are  handled  by  Robert  McCormick. 
Washington  manager  of  the  Television 
News  Btireau;  and  as  a  special  featur*". 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co  .  ha.s  as- 
signed to  Battle  Report.  Washington,  the 
Jones  brothers,  noted  for  their  war  pho- 
tography, and  whose  work  has  done  so 
much  in  so  short  a  tunc  to  enhance  the 
public  interest  in  this  proKram  L  A 
McClelland  Is  technical  director  Lou 
Haxam  is  the  script  writer;  Bill  BrooX.v 
the  »!"»  editor;  John  Johnson,  the  rioor 
manager;  Joseph  Perrier  handles  the  art 
work;  Pritz  Balzer  is  the  aiusic  advLser; 
and  Bob  Haines  handles  all  sound 

In  recognition  of  the  popular  appeal 
of  Battle  Report.  Washington,  the  NBC 
has  changed  thte  program  from  a  Sunday 
afternoon  showing  to  one  of  the  choicest 
hours  of  tbe  evening.  It  will  hereafter 
be  seen  on  Prtday  night  from  9:30  to  10 
o'clock  over  an  even  more  extcn-'ivr  :>  '- 
work  of  broadcasting  stations  ^.v.d  co- 
axial cables. 

Again.  Battle  Report.  Washlncion  is 
so  replete  with  facts  of  such  tremeiul.  i-^ 
interest  that  I  am  extending  my  rema:  us 
and  Include  therein  the  thirty-ei.ilit;i 
Battle  Report.  Washington: 

Battle  RiiotT,  Washingto.v 

Boasar      McCoaxicK    S«uui — wtirr<>      U'.<» 

fifth  and  mlgbtaat  Ootnmunlat  offen»lv(»  is 

l>«arlng    down    in    a    fUaklotf    two-pr  nvT'd 

drive.     From  tbm  beadquarttirs  cf  ihc  V    S 


strugg!*'  ai-aiMSt  asj:;r«a«lon  here  and 
t.hr.u«<h-ut  lae  world.  NBC  TclevlsxcQ  pre- 
.sents  y   u  BafJe  Report 

V/i.tr-lncton— where  President  Tniman, 
•;k.«  v?.it  wck  aaked  for  prayers  Inatead  or 
■*>vy"  pi.Mtirs  to  win  the  tight  In  Karea. 
Ah  '  :hp  allies  are  said  to  be  falling  back 
:-  -'.  •■■'Ir  la.st  remaining  poaltlona  above 
■   .e  tf..r'.>-eio'^ith  paiaiiel. 

Today  on  Battle  Report — What  the  Air 
^  rrt:-  -.s  clctri<  to  protect  ub  against  atomic 
'■•.  ic  .3:;d  ''le  flr^t  lelevtslon  «howlr-.g  'f 
:?:■  .  il  filiTi  dcscrlhln;?  -shat  you  can  do 
•  ;  r  -cct  yt.ur  xnf.  l:i  addition,  a  first-hand 
account  of  our  fli^^t  in  Korea,  where  the  free 
v/orlds  battle  a«;dinst  Soviet  communi.sm  is 
21  Its  bottpst  But  first,  the  As6ii;tant  to 
•h-  President.  Dr    John  R    Steelman 

Lr  John  R  St-cclmsn,  Go(.x1  aftcr.iooa. 
.  id;>  .-.  and  gentlemen,  our  defense  prc.TTam 
..-■.i.-.tlv  '.;i  the  news.  We  hear  d'aout 
i.f*  recurdi  bving  set  by  industry  al'tcr  in- 
d-ostry,  about  'he  steadily  growing  strength 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  about  new  wf  >.:>'ns. 
about  the  lncre.k^d  production  ol  our  rurn-i-s 
We  also  hear  ab-iiit  xn  increaiio  in  ta-^ec,  con- 
trols •■  'T  pr;.-.,s.  a:id  limitations  en  the 
produ.'.    n  oi  civUlan  goods. 

But  I  wcudcT  h.  w   many   "f  us   take  the 

time  to  reltt^'t  upf^i  the  rearor^  b.ici  of  all 

thla   actlvl'v    and    what    it    means    to   u.-    as 

Individuals      Ir.   the  final  analvcis.  i.l   -nere 

acts  have  one  objective — to  protect  you.  to 

protect  you   and    ine    fro  .i   &laver>-.  torture, 

and  death       The  small  Rroup  of  Iron-a.'^ted. 

blood- tiilrsty  ba.-ban.i.;ia  in  'he  Krec.lm  have 

m'»<1e  no  secret  f^f  their  aim      In  their  ■'ves 

^  a  naUon  of  Kuiak_..  who   aa  you  ic;-  i-^- 

tbe    small     landowner-    wh  i    wt-r-^    .:«5 

brutally    sluyhtrred    by    the    Soviet    r  lers 

If  we  have   anv  w<ir:dly  poR«csslons  at   all  — 

a  televlaion  ^et    an  automobile,  or  even  one 

-,t..;v;.;.  b<  nd-  we  are  considered  enemies  of 

•.at    ,-■    pie   d:.d  to<5ls  of  Wail  Street,     Every 

one   oi   U6    *    u.d    be    marked    to    be    rci:bed. 

enalaved.  or  ilnughtered  if  the  day  -vcr  came 

when  the  Sovtet  hordes  overran  rur  country 

With  God's   help   ihtit   will    never   h;»pt,)en. 

Our   first   truest  this   afternoon   will   tell    as 

ho77  our   .Vir   Force  is  on   guard   nlj?ht   and 

:  ly  t     repel  any  enemy  aircraft  which  might 

.-.•wuit  us.     He  U  Col.  Benjamin  C.  Davis  of 

•  ;,e  .A.r  Force. 

Our    second    guest    la    Gov.    MUlard    Cald- 

•vell,  Adnunlstrator  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 

■•..sf  Adminiatratlon,     He  wUl  teU  us  ;ib.)Ut 

Tie     Naciun-wide     program    which     Is     now 

! '■i:.^    curried  uut   to   teach   us,   the   civilian 

;.  ;    ...I',   n.  huw  to  ta.ke  care  of  cursclTes  In 

•....'  -vh:;:  I  :  enemy  attack.     Aii  of  us  should 

listen  carelUily  to  every  word  he  says — not 

only  becausf  .A  our  selflab  Interest  In  pro- 

•'»<:;i:i>;    wvrsclves    and    our    loved    ones- -but 

1..*.    because    we.    the   people,   are    the    most 

jrtH  i    LIS  ai><<n  of   the  Nation.     By  coopcrat- 

ir.ii,   ;:j    loe  civil-defense   pri.5«;ram   every   one 

f  u.-.  .'..iii  be  a  part  of  llie  great  defense  mc- 

'  Ui/aiio;:  eS  rt. 

Aim  (r  ,m  '.he  bltxlstalned  batt'cf.elJ.s  of 
K  rf.t.  CI.  Raymond  Murray  is  with  us  to 
'-■a  u.s  "he  »j  iry  of  his  Fifth  Uarine  Regi- 
ment It  will  t)e  a  story  of  valor  equal  to 
.i!iy  in  our  history  and  true  to  the  traditior 
f  the  Mar.ne  Corps 
Thf^e  men  are  aii  members  of  the  team 
which  Is  flghMrvf  to  protect  us  during  these 
■r.tual  days  he.plntf  to  build  a  world  that 
:  :r'-e  and  prosperous  and  where  men  can 
'.wf  iM  !)eace 

F^.oBrgT  McCoiMicK  First  pictures  o:  the 
-;..t:-f'  j!  tlui:.:s  to  come  in  co-m^nt  airrraft. 
N  >:  k,'er  hush-hush  are  these  NACA  m  idels 
c:  pUiitless.  supersonic  planes,  they  boast  an 
inrre^lible  3  WO  miles  an  hour  and  flv  up 
'  '  IflO  000  feet  A  hall  decade  away,  say  the 
Nation's  aeronautical  scientists.  a{xi  upon 
•^e;r  il.'ve;or"ient  ::iay  depend  who  Is  to 
ru>  'J.c  air  5  years  hence,  the  United  State* 
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lerica  .r  Soviet  Russia  Upon  jets  like 
however,  must  we  depend  fcT  the 
praaent  Here  you  see  them  u:  combat  in 
Korea,  but  they  are  also  In  our  first  line 
ot  defense  .against  a  bombing  attack  en  this 
country.  Jui-t  what  we  can  expect  In  the 
w,-,y  of  such  protecf.cn  from  cur  Air  Frirce 
li  the  subject  of  cur  next  cue.-:  The  sel- 
ler .'?<:n  c:  a  general,  proud  posset «*::r  of 
-.-.e  Silver  Star  and  Dlstmcuished  Fym? 
Cr:?^  here  ls  the  Chief  cf  the  Air  Fences 
A;r  Defense  Branch.  Col.  Benjamin  Oliver 
D-jVii    Jr 

Col.  Benjamin  Davts  I  thiuk  the  A.r 
Porre  s  Job  of  air  defe:.se  cati  be  de?^ribed 
▼ery  easily,  doing  it  effectively  however,  is 
a  m:-re  difBcult  problem  F.rst.  we  must  be 
able  T  kn  "(w  that  aircraft  any  aircraft  are 
In  the  air  approaching  this  country.  Secm-d 
i:  ".ve  determine  that  .my  are  hostile,  we  must 
be  able  to  warn  military  and  civilian  .tiffencies 
tha'  enen-iV  aircraft  .ire  approaching 
Third,  xe  .-.-.us:  be  able  tc  intercept  :he=.e 
hcst.le  aircr.ui  and  shoo:  them  down  before 
thev  cin  deliver  their  bomh<  -t.  t«'irieT.s- 
Anu  '.  '-irth  siiice  we  can  t  hop-e  to  sho.^t 
6  -.vr.  every  enemy  plnne  we  rnu.-t  take  cer- 
t  or.  .oo:  lis  to  reduce  :lie  etiectiveness  of 
:r.r  h-  mbu-.x  ?■(  thc*e  that  get  ihrou^it  o'ur 
ciet t  ii.-es 

T  .t'c-n'.p'uh  the  task  cf  dfectif.g  alr- 
cru:"  ,;::  ;  -.dentifymg  them  a.*  frier.clv  or 
enemy  ■a-e  have  a  r.idar  ne'work  that 
stretches  .u-r:.>.s  the  strategic  apprcujches  to 
this  country  This  radar  net*  ric  i.^  m  con- 
tinuous operation  day  and  night,  m.umed 
by  operators  who  observe  the  Appearr.r.ce  -f 
objects  of  their  radar  scope*;,  receive  infor- 
mation of  flight  plans  rf  friendly  aiicnrt 
aad  determine  that  the  aircraf:  are  friendly 
or  enemy  Unfortunately,  radar  is  b.mded 
by  mountainous  terrain  and  other  eiTect.-. 
and  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  a.-^k  tho-i.-ands 
of  volunteer  ground  observer-:  a  ho  l.:ip;x n  to 
live  In  these  blind  spc:^  of  :!-.e  riid.ir  .srrct"-. 
to  telephone  Into  f.lter  c.-:'."cr~  r-o^.r:.-  :' 
alr'.r'.rt  thev  see  -ir  heur  In  brie:,  'Al.eu 
a  p".  o;e  ac;  t'Ai':-  c.n  .i  radar  ,-o'ot>,  ,ir  wlien 
a  plane  is  repi.-rted  by  a  cr  o,.;-.ci  b:ervcr  ai.d 
we  canr.ct  .locount  for  it^  prf'-er.ce  I'y  t;i,> 
fllpt'.",  :  ..:i  ;r.ti"rmatioii  we  ha'-e  received 
frc.:.  t-.e  mil.tary  .:r  tiie  C. 
Administration,  this  pl.ir.e 
Therefore,  it  must  be  it.ve<-; 
mine  vrhethcr  It  is  tr.f  luilv  : 
thim  determination  is  bom,: 
aoOM  caaes  before  it  is  finallv  m.;!de,  warning 
of  Impcndint  attack  is  tranrmittcd  1 3  mili- 
tary and  civilian  agencies  so  that  people  can 
take  shelter,  fire  departm.ents  can  ready 
tbonselvcs  for  acti.^n  and  «o  on.  At  the 
same  time,  our  fl.;hter.:  -.vliirh  .-.'•e  ba.ied 
within  the  area.*  cc^cred  bv  i  or  r.id.tr  t.iKe 
cfl  and  engage  the  unideritifird  .iirer.itt  Ai'h 
the  pur;^  .-e  of  sliootitig  it  d'jwn.  »;  1;  ts 
cntmy  bet  ire  It  c:w"i  rvach  its  t.ircet  In 
the  event  th.it  the  ricb.ters  f.ul.  Army  .,ur- 
craJt  units  under  .\lr  Forre  oper-.'.tional  ciin- 
trol  furulih  the  final  tun^'e*   .irea  deo.o:  .- 

Certain  actions  the  A.r  Fiirce  in..-:  t..ke 
to  reduce  the  eSectlveno-.s  if  the  bombin;: 
of  these  enemy  aircraft  that  evade  our  fi-ht- 
ers  and  antiaircraft  fire,  and  actuallv  get 
thr  ii_h  to  drop  bombs  on  our  cities  surh 
de\  .re-s  as  control  of  Illumination — 6<ime- 
thiiiu-  .'.long  the  line  of  the  dimouts  we  had 
du;  uig  the  la.-^t  war— the  shutting  down  of 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  other 
things  that  would  help  enemy  bombers  find 
the  targets  they  are  looking  for  Obviously, 
we  are  g'litig  to  do  everything  possible  to 
mudirect  aircraft  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  find  the  targets  we  want  to 
defend. 

nieres  one  other  matter  I  should  stress. 
R.idar.  ground  observers,  fighters,  and  anti- 
aircraft artillery  In  their  form  of  highest 
development  will  never  provide  a  perfect  air 
deiense.      Some    ot    the    bombers    will    get 


>  il    .\t"r   r..iu'  irs 

.s    unidentiftfd. 

..red  to  deter- 

cnemy     While 

ni.ide,    and    Iti 


through  World  War  n  has  taught  us  that 
an  absolutely  puartureproof  air  defense  is 
beyond  the  Ingenuity  of  man  to  devise. 
Grim  as  the  prospect  may  seem,  the  Air  Por^ 

c:annot  premise  that  American  cities  will  not 
fc*  bombed.  Certainly,  today  our  best  air 
defense  is  a  combination  of  all  these  means 
and  the  deterrent  eflect  created  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  and  ready  strategic  air 
c.rmmand. 

RoBEBT  McCotMiCK  If,  as  Colonel  Dai  vis 
warn?  us.  America  a  perfect  defense  ag^ainst 
a  b'-mbing  attacSi  upon  this  Nation  is  out 
>::  the  question  what  then  can  we  do'' 
One  thing  withm  the  p(.-wer  of  all  of  us  is 
to  be  prepared  To  help  inform  you  on  h.-w 
btv-t  to  protect  your  family.  Battle  Rejxirt 
presents  row  — for  the  f,r?t  time  shown  on 
,»:  V  television  screen — the  muc  h- talked - 
r.b-ut    f.lm.    Survival    Under    Atomic    AttacSt. 

.\i-.d  nr-w  the  Nation's  'op  civilian  defense 
ffi>i.vl  the  Chief  -f  yoo  Federal  Civil  De- 
fen.<;e   Administranoi;    Millard    Cildwell 

M:t:,.*ED  Calpwt:.:,  The  f.lm  you  have  Just 
seen  is  the  f.rst  in  :>  series  y.  cSc:.%i  flms 
pr  vliired  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Civil  Defense  Administration  These 
Sims,  along  with  b<,>ikle:j;  and  radio  pro:,gT.^m.s 
on  the  subject,  are  being  prepared  to  help 
>  'U  If  you  kno-j-  and  remember  the  facts 
ron'flir.ed  in  cffl.,"ial  civil  defense  films  and 
b.>~'klet.s.  you  will  more  than  double  your 
cl'.anoes  of  siirvr,  u  m  case  cf  enemy  attack 
c:i  This  cru'itrv 

A  sliTt  time  aco  President  Truntan  said: 
"  S;  ;>  lie  a.s  there  is  .my  chance  at  .ill  that 
A'~'-.r.:c  bK-ro.b?  mav  fail  on  our  cities  we 
ounno'  sramble  on  heini:  caujcht  unprepf^red, 
.i:id  lef.>  no:  f.-.cl  ourselves  — there  is  such  a 
cli.ir.ce 


We    li.ive    beer. 


n.'erned    bec:iuc 


the 


rr  oi'-t  ir.,-e  r:  some  Of  cur  people  t,.:'  accept 
t'ne  re.iUtles  of  the  world  st'ua'i.-n  Many 
perple  buve  not  been  i:-,t  r-rt'.-'ed  i:i  learning 
'.-.e  :;ic*s  -if  survival  In  n-.;.:\y  cities  c:\'.\ 
rietfiise  crj.inication  has  l-igsccd  lar  behind 
tecid^-ie   cif   .ack   .";f   public   participation 

But   now   I'm  h.ippy  to  be  able  to  report 

t'lat   tb.ere  is  a  definite  break  m  the  clouds 

:  .o:;i-b.y  and  inactiori      I'  is  a  smull  bre.ik. 

r    IS  .-.n!y  a  l-x^ginnr.i?.     But   it   is  there  .md 

It   IS  b.eartenir.  • 

Over  2  000  1100  copies  of  the  too-klet,  Sur- 
vi-.al  Under  .Atomic  .Attack,  wliicb.  is  the 
!-iH-k',ct  on  which  the  f.lm  you  have  jUi-t  seen 
WIS  bused,  have  been  sold  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Ekxmments  nlone  When  ov<»r 
;^  ')Oi''  ooo  ;!••«»  !:'•  i'>re"*  "d  e'lou.'h  to  ~ut  their 
li'-ccr.t  pieces  in  an  envi-icipe  and  mail  them 
:■'  W.i.shinfrtc'ii  in  order  to  get  tMs  esisily 
read  and  easily  rrmemlx'rrd  survival  infor- 
mation,  that   is  a   hetirtenintj  sirn 

Th:-  Nation.:!  Education  .A;»- oci.it ion  has 
V,".*  .-'viorted  .-n  a  survey  of  schorl;:  The 
fiirvev  mdica-es  that  school  sy.-tem.'  m  many 
sections  .If  the  countrv  are  definitely  .T\v;ire 
ct  tlie  need  <  f  civil  defense  .md  are  d.iing 
sionet lunii  iibout  it  Mo.st  of  the  hir'^er  clt'es 
li.r.'p  already  tome  sort  of  civil  rir-!enre  school 
y.r-  i-:r:im  in  etfecT, 

Rep(  rts  received  from  the  Feder:\l  field 
offices  show  that  many  cities  and  .States  are 
making  good  pro(rre.=s. 

.Ml  of  this  is  very  encourai;i:vj  But  I 
must  emphas.ze  that  still,  it  is  only  a  be- 
cin.ning  Much  remains  to  be  done  bef.'re 
Tl^.is  Nation  i,s  prepared  Every  person  must 
know  the  facts  of  survival  under  atomic, 
biological,  chemical,  or  conventional  attack. 
Everv  city  must  be  prepared  with  a  going, 
efficient  civil  defense  organization. 

The  job  cannot  be  done  unless  each  indi- 
vidual interest.s  himself  in  helping.  Helping 
Is  more  than  Just  lending  a  hand  to  a  worthy 
cause  It  is  a  duty  of  every  citizen  in  the 
country.  The  citizen's  first  duty  Is  to  learn 
to  protect  hlmsell  and  his  family.  His  sec- 
ond, equally  Important  duty,  Is  to  learn  to 
participate  In  civil  defense  as  a  member  of 


the  team  Americans  are  noted  for  team- 
work OviS  defense  is  the  bUsgcat  team  of 
all  .Along  witii  the  Armed  Pvarce*  of  the 
Nation,  it  means  *ecuntT  for  our  country. 
Nothing  is  more  tmporiact. 

RoCEXT  MrCoiMicx  Here  you  «ee  the 
Gl  bemaster  II  wide  open  to  receive  an  M-a4 
tank — one  of  Amencas  biggest — ail  part  of 
tte  demonstr.'itions  that  marked  Washing- 
ton »  observance  of  Armed  Forces  Day  This 
day  was  set  aside  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense put  it.  to  pay  tribute  to  the  role  cf 
cur  defenders  of  freedom  in  the  NaUons 
total  mobilization  of  lu  m.sterial  and  spir- 
itual powers  for  peace  and  rrf*dc»m  Over- 
seas m  Korea,  as  these  celetH-atlons  went  on 
a:  home,  allied  tanks  already  on  the  scene 
cf  battle  push  Into  the  ftsht  that  has  reached 
n  major  clima:;  U  N  ftiot  soldiers  who  had 
fAller.  bjick  all  along  the  125-mUe  front,  are 
now  digging  m  ahmg  a  new  Une  One  man 
who  knows  how  these  soldiers  feel  and  what 
they  are  thinking  is  here  with  us  today.  A 
veteran  of  the  battles  cf  Natong.  Seoul,  und 
Woiison,  and  the  famous  advance  to  and  re- 
treat from  the  Yalu  River.  he  has  been 
called  one  of  the  outstanding  regimental 
commanders  m  the  Marine  C  yrps.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  'nrmer  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Fifth  Marine  Regiment.  Cci  Ray- 
mond Murray 

Coi  Raymond  L  MtniRAT  You  have  heard 
much,  recently.  al?out  the  dlfllculi  fighting 
that  i*x>k  place  In  Korea  during  tiie  past 
winter  As  summer  Is  approaching.  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  appropriate  to  tell  you  some  of 
cur  experiences  la  southern  Korea  last 
A  u  't  us  t . 

Vne  heat  was  almost  as  bitter  an  enemy 
as  t;.e  North  Koreans  In  those  days,  and, 
unlike  the  North  Koreans  it  could  not  be  de- 
feated Until  we  Isecame  accUmated  the 
te."TU:.iy  o.)pre5Rive  heat  caused  more  cas- 
ual;.es  tlu»n  the  enemy.  Fortunately,  most 
if  tliese  casualties  were  short  term  and  a 
rest  >  :  frvim  1  hour  to  a  d.iy  allowed  a  man 
t.  cc.npletely  recover.  Even  after  our  heat 
pr  >•::-. t ion  cases  dropped  as  a  result  of  our 
ecc-uatization.  we  suffered  from  the  un- 
c.  niu:;rtablc:ieas  of   the  hot.  humid  rlimale. 

li.irdly  If-j;  discomforting  was  the  ever 
presrnt  du.st,  or  mud  In  the  summer  la 
K  tea  there  is  no  respite  from  the  mud 
vOic.i  It  rams,  or  the  dust  as  .sixui  as  the 
nuid  dries  out 

Fortunately  there  r.re  thousands  of  rivers 
and  streams  thrcmhout  the  c:)Viiitry  and  it 
IS  irvCiUeniiy  posMble  during  iiilervaU  ui 
the  :i;;nt!ng  to  take  a  most  welcome  dip  m 
the  cixii  Winters  of  these  rivers  and  streams 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  Fifth  Marines 
wiLs  i:-.  Army  reserve,  one  of  ihene  rivers. 
some  .SOO  yards  wide  and  3  to  3  feet  deep 
was  filled  for  a  distance  of  400-500  yards 
by  a  ma.s8  of  dirty  marines  combining  a 
bath  with  relief  from  the  heat. 

I  think  that  what  we  in  our  regiment  called 
thv»  first  battle  of  the  Nakrong  gave  u«  the 
most  satisfaction  from  a  professional  marine 
poi:it  I  '  view  of  aU  tho.se  early  battles. 
It  wii!.  i;ii  the  17th  of  August.  Just  15  days 
and  two  previous  battles  after  we  arrived 
Into  Korea  that  we  received  sudden  crder-s 
ti;  mo\e  to  Yongsan.  n  town  »<ime  80  to  100 
miles  from  Pusan,  and  drive  an  enemy  divi- 
sion back  across  the  Nakiong  River 

For  the  first  day  of  this  vicious  battle  it 
seemed  that  we  were  never  going  to  be  able 
t-  take  our  first  objective,  called  by  a  wrlt«r. 
In  Life  magazine  Nc  Name  Ridge  Finally, 
though,  we  manased  to  secure  one  end  of 
the  ridge  late  in  the  afternoon.  At  4  30  the 
next  morning  the  enemy  counterattacked 
and  drove  ail  but  one  squad  off  the  ridge. 

The  squad  leader  at  thU  point  yelled  to 
his  men  to  attack  and  drive  the  enemy 
away  By  this  aggressive  action  the  enemy 
was  prevented  from  seizing  the  entire  rtdge 
and  as  day  broke  the  remainder  of  the  men 
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tn  ttM  eompuiy  wtn  rvor^niaad  and  MBtotad 
tttta  on*  aquad  In  rrtakiof  ow  ob)ecUTt. 
Ttate  appartntly  twolu  Um  •ptrlt  of  :h« 
•ocmy  and  Um  niun  dlTlaloD  b«f(an  a  IkMd- 
loQf  rvtrcat  tcroaa  til's  river  In  dayllfbt.  I 
think  vou  can  fontl**  thoa*  of  oa  that  vara 
vatchlng  tha  batU«  from  our  obaaiiatton 
pnat  for  aetlnf  UJu  «prctaton  at  a  fontball 
gama.  Am  «•  aav  the  tanJU  and  marlnaa 
cloaa  support  atrermft  maraUy  maaaacrtng 
tba  ratraatlnc  Horth  Knrenna  wa  Jumped  up 
mad  dovn  and  ycltod  like  damona  urging  our 
feilov  maxlnaa  on 

I  round  IQ  Korea  Juit  aa  In  World  War  Q 
that  tha  gTMtcat  pleaaurc  a  marine  or  eol- 
dtar  eaa  poaalbtT  anX>7  >■  when  mall  call 
u  aoundad  and  ha  receirea  lattera  from  bom^. 
If  than  la  on*  thlof  abore  all  oChert  tha*, 
you  can  do  for  your  buabaods.  aona.  swect- 
baarta  and  frtenda  In  Korea  It  la  to  write  let- 
ter* aa  oftan  aa  you  p<j«lbly  can  Tou  will 
ba  Interaated  to  know  that  mall  wmce  u 
eeseraUy  aKoallent.  eren  In  tbe  mldat  of  com- 
bat when  lettara  arc  dcllTered  with  r-attons. 

WpaaUm  ot  ratknui.  I  can  report  that  dur- 
Inf  tbe  aDtlra  7  montba  that  I  waa  tn  K  )rea 
wa  war*  wall  fad.  Except  when  actually 
**t*»«**»I  It  waa  usually  i>aaalbta  to  aerva  hot 
maala  wbleti  eatamiy  weren't  aa  tasty  as 
tJioaa  a  omUwr  can  cook,  but  which  were 
wholaaoma  and  well  balanced  On  oceaalon 
rran  In  a  position  to  aerra  ireab 
food.  While  actually  engaged  in 
eiffattDf  tt  waa  nfrasaary  to  serre  combat 
ration  which  la  adaquatc.  but  which  becomes 
monfiCoaoiM  tf  satcn  for  too  lone  *  period 

I  am  vary  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  ycmr  marines  lived  up  to  the  fln* 
tradmons  which  have  been  establiahed  by 
our  eorpa  over  the  yeara  tn  every  r«'-.pect, 
and  tbat  they  will  eontlnua  to  do  bo  In  tha 
fxitore. 

Boaiar  McOouaex  And  ao.  until  we  turn 
c^ir  eamaraa  upon  the  Nation  a  capital  aealn 
nest  vaak  to  report  on  the  battle  of  democ- 
racy agahwt  world  cocnmuniam.  thla  la 
Robart  MeCormlek  putting  a  period  on  tout 
Thtety-alcbth   Battle   Report. 


A  Ctwptlfl  ObMTTw  TtUs  His  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IflJBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALvouru 
III  TBI  BOCSE  OP  RKPKXraENTATIVlS 

Wednemiav.  J^ne  13.  19$1 

Mr.  SCUDDER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
peraiaBlon  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
ehida  mn  utide  from  the  San  Pranciaco 
Anooaut  of  June  1.  1951.  enUtled  "San 
Praaelaoo  Bditor  Reports  on  Round  the 
World  TWp." 

This  arttde  Is  based  on  a  report  by 
Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  axid  manager  of 
tbe  8aa  Fraoclaco  Chronicle,  who  has  re- 
ceaOj  returoMl  from  a  41.360-mile  trip 
ocyertnc  moat  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  One  t^^inent  of  hia  report  Is 
heartanlBf  tn  that  the  Uiuted  States  Is 
not  vftbont  frtends  tn  the  troubled  spots 
of  the  globe,  eontrary  to  the  opinion  that 
has  ben  adraneed  by  maojr  obscnrers. 

As  to  the  poiley  of  Oeoeral  MaeArthur 
tn  tha  Ptf  lact.  Mr  Bratth  is  convlneed 
that  it  li  the  right  one  to  foOow  and 
eapaelftny  so  wherein  tt  concerns  the  use 
of  trooni  from  Fonnosa.  As  he  sees  thi^ 
•Itiiatloii.  todo  this  is  yery  likely  to  proy<} 
advantafeotts  to  this  country. 

In   BiBlor   Smith    we    hare    a    man 
with  randlUons  in  the  Par  East. 


as  having  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander with  the  Navy.  He  was  on  ihe 
staffs  of  Admirals  Milchener.  li:rner, 
and  Spruance  at  I»o  Jima  and  Okinaw  ^ 
and  in  Japan 

He  has  a  Icwn  ?ra.«!p  of  the  E.j:''^rn 
Theater  and  I  b^llrvf  hi?;  reacMon  to  ct-r.- 
diuons  in  the  Fa:  Exsi  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Con*<resa  and  tiie 
people  of  our  count ry 

The  article  in  referenc;  i.'«  as  folic*- 
Saw    Fuancmco    Etjitoii    RrrOPTs    cn    ?    -'sn 

That    a    ir..iii    way   rhan^e    :..s    : d    ^»■'a 

demonatraU'ci  1 ' -t  *■■  >lt  by  P  ui  C  .•in;,'^. 
editor  ai.i  genera!  nia-iaicer  oi'  the  Chr;  /.i  .f. 
who  retL'rned  Trcm  Tcjity  .  K.  :ea.  <i.u;  F  r- 
n?x«a  convinced  of  the  w.;cl<,.a:i  i  :  Cr  ht.iI 
MacArth'jr's  strategy  '!"■  '^  ^=^^  £■•-■  ■■^^ 
he  put  It.  he  is  :;'jw  3a  p'".-err.  '.jr  i.»  -VUc- 
Arthur  program.  Ar.d  th'^  c^i.tereuc!-  ..-,  .i  •.i.n- 
tcr  of  tlminij,  not  of   poI:',y. 

A  vUlt  to  Ger.eraii&iinr  Chiaiig  Xai-sl-.e* 
further  ccp.v;ncecl  Mr  Smith  o{  iUe  ineptl- 
tude  cf  cur  p<iiicy  ia  Mix  We  underesti- 
mate, he  says,  the  significance  ii  Fvrir.  -a. 
which  Is  a  source  of  rt'ai  resi.^tance.  not 
liable,  as  the  current  pxopa4a.nd  i  line  haa  U. 
to  go  over  to  the  Cjmniuii  -st  side  .^h..ild  iu> 
forc<-s  t»'  depl.-.y*":  t;  trie  Ch.r.fi.e  iu<i:.:iand. 
To  do  this  oii^ht  very  weil  Uft^et  the  buviet- 
dlrectfd  progrjimis  .;.  S^re  .  and  Incl.x.-^;na.  uj 
our    advantage 

The  Chrcnlcle  ed.crs  rtcei.t  tr.p  to<lc 
him  also  to  Hur.g  Kcngj.  Su^on.  Bir^kk. 
New  Delhi  .where  hp  '.illteri  -A.-h  Pri::-,H  M.n- 
Istex  Nehru  K  Kari^iu.  latambui  Ith.dn. 
London.  Par;*,  di^d  Wa.~hl:igtou.  T'-.t-  h;gn- 
l:?hts  o'  hia  -iLOCO-miie  ;our:'.ey  were  pr"- 
Ecntert  at  the  auiiual  World  Tr.ujt  'fteeg. 
lunchrcn.  hc'.d  la  the  irt  Francu  H.  tei  di.d 
Jointly  spca.-ored  by  the  San  F'TaiCLsro 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Word  Trade 
A.-sociat;cn.  ar.d  the  Dc'au  Ti^»  n  A  socia-ioa. 
^hose  prealde^^t  Mr  Wiiee!c>ckc  H  Biiit,r..Hm. 
was    the    pre£!(1:i;g    'ifUcer 

In  Tchra:.,  ili  Smith  aot«d  the  r«u.;s 
of  a  pchcy  ■ , :'  ine;/;-u(le  .ir.d  .adec^iOn  tut 
h"  Wis  grea::y  uupreised  wjth  the  lu.-ttish 
people,  whom  he  fou:id  t  >ugh.  resolute  .lid 
ra'lstiC.  determined  to  staid  towether 
aa;a:n.n  ag^e.ss;  ;n.  In  Gen«r:a  Elsenhower  s 
hcadqu.irters  h^  found  incurabie  ptimi.'rn; 
and  he  bchevea  that  General  Ma<:.\rthur 
shared  lu  that  global  viewvxjnic  ratner  'han 
the  Asia-first  policy  whlcn  txfs  been  .m- 
.  sionajly  attributed  to  him.  Generii:  M.^. -- 
J  Arthtir  wa.=  .  if  anythlnjf.  forced  iiito  tl.-  ir- 
prciimaticn  of  surh  a  stand  bj  the  ;ai  %  f 
directives  in  hi^  case. 

Another  of  Mr  Smith  %  henrtenir.g  dis- 
coveries was  tbe  number  of  iner.cls  .Amer- 
ica baa  abroad.  We  are  not  ds  .-ome  -.-iv- 
elers  have  returned  to  tel.  us,  hated  every- 
where. On  the  other  hand,  there  ai-e  th*#e 
In  all  ccuntrie.s  wh<>  T^ci\-:\:ze  us  :or  ah.it 
we  are,  the  real  revclution.ines.  wh  »e  >ad 
must  be  fallowed  li  we  are  u  triumph  ver 
the  reactionary  forces  .:f  oommuniam  ind 
la.sclsxn.  maintain  prot:reaa  and  es'  r  -h 
fr««<lom. 


Ad^css  of  Very  Rev.  Huater  Gatkrie,  S.  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  cowNwmctrr 
W  THM  HOOSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. June  11,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  attend  the  one  hundred  aud  lilty- 


srcond  commencement  exercises  of 
c:kK:!riietown  University,  here  In  \/ash- 
;ru<ton.  held  on  the  campus  of  this  hls- 
tonr  school  of  learning  It  was  a  happy 
occn^ion  also  for  me  to  meet  with  other 
:  lumnl  and  classmates  cf  my  Gi c:se- 
tr,v!.n  latv  cuijis  of  1931.  '.he  opening 
aidri  .s-s  to  the  1.234  graduates  froin  the 
'.  ir.ou.s  schools  of  the  university  was 
nade  bv  its  distin«rut«;hed  presidert.  the 
■.  V  R»-'v  .-.nd  Hunter  Guthr-.e,  S.  J. 
1  h^  .iddress  mad**  a  tremendous  in.pros- 
on  upon  the  graduates  and  the  Lhou- 
ir-c^s  of  well-w-shers  and  friends  :□  at- 
■ '  :^.^:'.riCt  and,  under  leave  lo  extend  my 
r  nittiics,  I  commend  Father  Gu  hne's 
t  lix  lo  tne  Member.s  of  the  House: 

''>n»'>!T:en  "f  Oe<^n?ctown.  liberal    ^tV'-.f- 

.- •■•  h^^  rr.lf«^'".aper:pd  the  w'rld  y  ti  :'.re 
...x.ut  fo  errrr  I**  respon.^ibtUty  t  :  this 
surrealt^ttr  ndrh'n^'re  may  be  clofsP.Pd  as 
dlre<"t  and  tndirf-r*  Dlrfrtiy  :t  Is  '.'^  r.- 
-ib!e  for  cur  st^-'.rr»'  code  -f  morals  which 
c  rrouten  a  d-'h  of  b^ur*icn  3.'?  rr.:re  ilr.ful 
than  adulte'-y  r-Airiea  rrtmc  "srlth  ax  re- 
turns the  h'.c^cr  *h»  ir.f'-T-.e  hracX ■"*.  the 
m-T'-  rf"-,:,'  •  :b>  ,\:  d  her.i-'  the  ;??.«  Im- 
putable, the  perpf>-rt»»or  under  the  «s.crecl 
."^  ime  f)f  fre«»<:ir>Tn  U  srants  Immur-ltT  tc  Ir- 
rpspon^-ible  profe;  ror^  who  potrr-n  the  mir.ds 
:  '-i:;r  vouth  wl-h  a'h'l'm,  Itmn'Ta!;  y  ?r.d 
trirn  fnr  •h'»  tmditior.al  principles  xh':h 
fashion^  .\merlra:  w.*h  a  butterfly  r.ct  It 
cha^e*    af'er    efTi?r*s    but    never    ser  : -    out 

•■-►-'  rither  :t  it^rmpt?  to  cure  ?"mp- 
•.■  ms  *:ut  abets  the  malady:  It  pr^- ^c:-;-^^s 
the  Individual  trel'^r  yet  pays  the  .=  :.  t  .•  ,f 
":e  nr"ff"«i~r  who  '"orrurted  him 

Ir''1''e<-* .  T  hVrt'T^V-m  by  lr.du!.3?h 'e  has 
;  •-,-.■-»-;  The  .Sc'.p*  ■•jarbarlar. .  hj  I^l wr_nce, 
.,  .''•••.-'•-in.  and  ^ccarfna;  d  :r;'nxlgh:  ".rcich- 
try  ir  has  lost  one- third  of  Eur:pe  tnd  all 
of  China  to  the  cause  of  free  aitlon-s. 
through  Lirk  cf  a  clear,  honest  poUq  It  has 
reduced  thi.s  m.lghty  Nation  to  tlie  rcle  of 
a  counterpuncher  derplte  the  pate.it  fact 
It  is  actually  engaged  in  a  struggle  t.:  decide 
the  fate  of  mankind 

What  Is  the  ez'er.ce  jf  this  ph.  x^^hy 
which  haa  dU.'Upttd  the  wjr'.d  3JU  ar  .locut 
TO  enter''  It  la  a  radical  st;vcr.ui.:e  ir  Jin  the 
traditional  principles  of  western  cult  irc  U 
Is  a  quagmire  cf  op.nions  which  cc  ;*.:.•  icicrs 
Itsell  supeiU,  r  tc  certitude;  i  mansio  1  built 
on  the  quiclc'^ands  ^f  relat.vism,  a  rtpudi;- 
tlon  of  all  absolutes,  ^f  Almighy  Ccd.  of 
Providence,  uf  ultiniate  human  des:  ny.  of 
one's  fellow  man  No  ^ne  h,ia  sum  ned  It 
up  quite  ao  pithily  as  Bcrtrand  Ruisel  .  wht'n 
en  hli.  seventy-riinth  birtnday.  last  Slav  13. 
he  Issued  thu  ail  ■cviiion  to  ha  reiU  w  u^- 
eral3:  "(IXii  n^t  '  •  •  love  your  neigh- 
bor liX?  y..;ur x-if.  but  •  •  •  lovf  j-our- 
self  ■  Frtfiumabiy  the  liberal  bsa  lcn»  sirce 
outfr.Au  the  p^ttLfo^^^ng.  medievai  n'-tica 
of  the  1  ,ve  U  GsXl  tt  i.s  time  now  i.  g.T  all 
out  ki^a:i_c  tbe  love  of  ones  neighb<.  The 
vtctou.s  teji.)cid*i  tendencies,  the  can  :cr  us, 
"■^elf-..  :::r-ic,ic'i:i4  tenets  of  modern  Utcr- 
n''^m  (■    .id  not  be  mi  re  clearly  ana<unce<l. 

'A>-  are  n<jt  properly  shocked  b'  such 
:.\::j:\yA  e  n.jr  appalied  by  the  concepts  be- 
Mrd  tnem,  because  the  oven.s  of  Dachau 
iv.:d  -he  slave  camps  of  Siberia  surpii«s  the 
(  .-Tiiirehenslon  of  most  of  us  B  it  re- 
n.-mber.  thes«>  thlnirs  have  happene  1  »nd 
^•■■'' ivf  they  happened  people  had  ti  have 
r*  i<;on  torn  from  thetr  heart.s,  lo' e  and 
h  ;:nAii  pity  charity  and  kindliness,  hrinor. 
•'■'.•*  ;u;(l  respec-  It  one  .s  fello'w  man. 
::  TALS  and  decency  and  rererem^  uprooted 
f:  m  their  s^iuls.  In  s<  me  countries  It  was  ).a 
ntirupt  pr«)cess  of  de-educatlon.  a  swirt 
brutalizallon.  We  In  thla  country  ar'  golnat 
through  our  corruptive  tralnlajt  new  and 
thp  pr.H-ess  is  all  the  more  subtle  a  id  im- 
pieroeptlble  m  that  our  preceptiT  Is  Iber:*!- 
l.-n  ::>  The  iiulse  of  university  pn  lessors 
ii:..i  - ..  t,.!t;eiianan  earls. 
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Gentlemen  of  GeorgetowTi.  today  we  come 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  For  4  years  we 
have  broken  bread  together;  for  4  years 
under  the  mandate  of  our  Holy  Father  we 
have  striven  to  form  you  to  the  Image  of 
Chn.'?*.  each  In  his  separate  mold,  each  to 
the  measure  of  his  talents.  Until  today  you 
have  received;  henceforth  you.  In  turn. 
must  give  to  others.  We  trust  you  will  give 
to  the  world  the  ftindamentals  of  the  train- 
ing you  nave  received  from  early  childhood 
up  to  the  present  hour.  They  may  be 
summed  up  In  the  theological  virtues  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Faith— not  the  faith  of  sentiment,  nor 
of  the  liberal  who  trusts  In  the  opinion  of 
the  moment;  nor  the  flamboyant,  bragga- 
docio faith  of  the  agnostic,  who  in  the  last 
analysis  debases  his  InteUlgence  by  trust- 
Ir.i:  merely  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
Ben.?es:  the  agnostic,  who  mistakes  intellec- 
tual cowardice  for  humility,  pride  for 
honesty.  No.  rather,  that  faith  which  la  the 
noblest  exercise  of  man's  Intellect  and  will 
and  at  the  same  time  a  complete  surrender 
of  the  whole  man  to  the  action  of  grace. 
Faith,  which  Is  at  once  a  new  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries  of  God  and  a  plan  of  action 
Euided  by  divine  precepts. 

Hooe— not  a  trust  In  science  or  technol- 
csy  or  the  puttering  efforts  of  sociology. 
Insurance,  or  fair  deals,  but  a  new-born. 
whole-souled  confidence  in  the  promis«Ki  of 
God.  who  is  capable  of  fulfilling  His 
promises,  and  faithful  to  His  word.  Let  it 
be.  If  you  will,  the  hope  of  Peguy.  who 
hkenM  the  three  theological  virtues  to  three 
alsters  Faith  and  Charity  were  tall  and 
stately  They  protected  their  frail,  un- 
Icvelv' little  sister.  Hope,  by  placing  her  be- 
tween them-  It  was  noted,  however,  that 
as  thev  walked  through  the  portal  of  the 
cathedral,  Hope  was  leading  Faith  and 
Chantv  Undoubtedly  poor  theology  but  a 
very  ccnsoling  parable  for  a  future  not  too 
hapt^v  for  hope. 

Charity— not  the  pittance  one  gives  to  the 
poor,  ncr  the  bonus  one  gives  tc  an  under- 
paid servant,  but  that  awsome.  vr.}sweepin^ 
flame  of  consuming  love  of  God:  the  terrible 
yearning  cf  the  creature  for  the  Creator; 
the  natural  motion  of  abject  Imperfection 
toward  absolute  perfection;  the  eager  grop- 
ing of  the  finite  for  the  Infinite;  the  relative 
for  the  absolute,  the  warm,  homely,  awis- 
w.-ird,  unselfish  love  of  the  son  for  his  father. 
Once  the  human  heart  has  been  set  aglow 
in  this  fiery  love.  It  cannot  help  but  spread 
that  flame  to  others.  The  urge  to  envelop 
all  mankind,  the  animals,  the  plants,  all 
living  creatures  In  the  same  ardor  Is  irre- 
sistible. So  intrepid.  Intransigent,  inflexible 
is  this  force  of  love,  so  all-embracing  and 
overpowering  that  Origen  felt  it  would  even- 
tually transform  the  sardonic  fires  of  hell 
into  lambent  flames  of  love  so  that  all  crea- 
tures would  ultimately  return  to  their  Cre- 
ator. Mere  bad  theology  but  a  testimonial 
to  his  respect  for  love. 

Gentlemen  of  Georgetown,  this  charity  was 
the  secret  weapon  which  overthrew  the 
muhty  Roman  Empire — that  fortress  which 
encircled  the  motherlands  of  our  ctilture  and 
withstood  the  pounding  hordes  of  barbarians. 
■  How  these  Christians  love  one  another"  was 
heard  in  Ephesus.  Rome,  and  Alexandria,  in 
Anti  -eh  and  Cordova,  in  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 
From  a  despised  little  Levantine  settlement 
Christian  charity,  though  pros«n-ibed,  perse- 
cuted. Imprisoned,  and  martyred,  spread 
through  a  hostile  pagan  world  and  con- 
vert--.d  It. 

Gentlemen  of  Gec«getown.  you  leave  short- 
ly for  your  mission  m  life.  Whatever  direc- 
tion your  steps  may  take,  however  small  or 
large  your  spheres  of  influence,  you.  too.  can 
transform  your  world  by  faith,  by  hope,  and 
by  charity  The  arms  you  may  bear  will 
avail  naught,  the  success  you  achieve  will 
be  ashes,  the  applause  of  men,  the  smile  of 
fortune,  even  the  Impelimg  lessons  of  adver- 
sity, Will  be  dust  driven  aimlessly  by  an  Idle 


wind.  If  you  have  not  planned  yotir  short 
hour  on  earth  with  faith,  molded  with  hope, 
and  impregnated  It  with  charity.  Draw  your 
force  from  wtthm.  never  from  without.  Rich 
in  youth,  do  not  mistrust  Its  enthusiasm, 
mock  its  idealism,  betray  Its  aspirations.  All 
things  are  passible  for  God:  all  things  are 
possible,  in  the  measure  of  his  attachment, 
to  the  man  who  loves  God. 


Statemeat  af  Frsads  J.  Mjers  m  Bckalf 
of  the  Natioaal  FoaadatioB  for  Coa- 
tumtr  Cre^  and  Retail  Crt^  lastitate 
of  America  to  tiic  Baakiaf  aad  Cor- 
reacy  CommHtttt  Hoasc  of  Represeat- 
atiTes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PUNNSTLVAjtia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  19S1 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  following  statement 
of  Francis  J.  Myers  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Poundation  for  Consumer 
Credit  and  Retail  Credit  Institute  of 
America  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives. 
June  1.  1951: 

Mi  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  National  Foundation  for  Con- 
sumer Credit  is  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  embracing  In  Ita  membership 
manufacturers  of  a  great  many  important 
lines  of  consumers'  durable  goods;  retailers 
distributing  these  products  and  o3ering  fa- 
cilities for  the  use  of  constimer  crediti 
financing  agencies  dealing  in  constimer 
p'^per — m  fact  a  cross-section  of  ail  those 
factors  m  the  economy  interested  one  way 
or  another  in  serving  the  constimers  in  their 
use  o;  credit. 

The  Retail  Credit  Institute  of  America 
consists  principally  of  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  retail  stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  directly  offer 
credit  service  to  their  customers,  and  a  few 
of  the  major  manufactxirers  of  durables  most 
frequently  sold  on  credit  terms  because  of 
their  nature. 

It  Is  the  objective  of  both  of  these  organ- 
izations to  acquaint  the  people  of  the  United 
States  more  perfectly  with  the  nature  oi  the 
consunaer  creciit  transactions,  to  explore  the 
ways  and  means  of  making  credit  buying 
more  advantageous  to  them  as  well  as  to 
enterprise.  The  two  organizations  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  through  the 
schools  and  in  other  projects  tc  better  the 
mutual  relationship  of  buyer  and  seller  as 
credit  is  used — and  to  create  a  better  under- 
standing of  consumer  credit,  its  purposes, 
uses  and  Importance  to  the  Nation  and  the 
living  standard  of  the  American  family. 

The  organizations  are  engaged  in  exten- 
sive research,  the  former  along  broader  lines 
because  of  its  broader  membership,  the  latter 
more  strictly  confining  Its  work  to  the  field 
of  retailing  and  retaU  credit. 

Careful  study  of  the  effect  of  regulation 
W  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  upon  the 
economy  and  the  people  has  led  these  two 
(sganlzatlons  to  present  this  joint  statement 
to  the  committee,  thus  to  save  the  time  of 
the  committee  while  simultaneously  empha- 


sizing tiirough  dual  presentation  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  joint  pomt  of  view  represenUng 
a  great  segment  of  production,  distribution 
and  financing— of  constimers'  durable  goods. 

Those  who  are  members  of  the  two  organ- 
izations and  we  who  represent  them  are  as 
patriotically  motivated  to  see  the  Nation 
safely  through  the  present  emergency  situa- 
tion as  are  any  Americans.  What  we  shall 
say  to  the  committee  representj  deep 
thought  and  study  in  an  effort  to  offer  con- 
structive assistance  and  economical  ly  sound 
advice  with  respect  to  bow  the  system  of 
credit  distribution  operates  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  to  what  steps  can  and  cannot 
accomplish  real  deterrents  to  inflation  and 
the  inflationary  price  pressure  which  de- 
pletes purchasing  power  and  the  value  of  our 
dollar 

We  encourage  the  Congress  by  our  support, 
to  set  up  proper  machinery  to  deter  th« 
spread  of  inflationary  pressure,  and  lay  at  Its 
disposal  every  device  and  every  adTlcc  In 
our  power  to  thla  end. 

We  hope  that  you  will  bear  with  us  In 
what  may  seem  to  be,  after  some  of  the  tes- 
timony you  have  heard,  an  entirely  new 
approach  to  the  relationship  of  consumer 
credit  to  this  great  problem. 

THk  omdAL  PtTSFOSB  OT  MCtnUTTOW  W 

Executive  Order  No   8843  of  the  President 

of  the  United  States  has  been  embodied  by 
the  Congress  into  that  portltMQ  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1&50  which  authorizes  the 
regulation  of  consumer  credit.  It  states  the 
following  objectives; 

1  To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  productive 
resources  to  defense  Industries; 

2.  "To  assist  in  curbing  unwarranted  price 
advances  and  profiteering  which  tend  to  re- 
suit  when  the  supply  of  such  goods  is  cur- 
tailed without  corresponding  irurtallment  of 
demand; 

3.  "To  assist  in  restraining  general  Infla- 
tionary tendencies,  and  to  promote  the  ac- 
cumulation of  savings  avaUable  for  financ- 
ing the  defense  program; 

4  "To  aid  in  creating  a  backlog  of  de- 
mand for  consumers'  durable  goods;  and 

5.  "To  restrain  the  develojanent  of  a  con- 
sumer debt  structure  that  would  repress 
effective  demand  for  goods  and  services  In 
the  postdefense  period." 

Objective  No.  1.  •'To  facilitate  the  trans- 
fer of  productive  resources  to  defense  in- 
dustries" : 

Productive  lesources  consist  of  manpower 
and  materials.  We  believe  that  regulaOon 
W  Is  not  the  vehicle  by  which  to  allocate 
critical  materials.  When  the  regulation 
was  first  applied,  direct  controls  of  these 
were  not  at  tiand,  but  today  we  aUocaie 
critical  materials  so  tliat  the  defense  effort 
may  take  all  that  it  needs.  What  U  left 
lor  consumers,  a  continuing  tremendous 
supply,  Is  sufficient  to  permit  lu  unmolested 
apportionment  without  rationing  by  the 
size  of  the  buyers"  accumulated  cash  re- 
sources 

There  la  no  excuse  to  determine  by  law. 
which  families  should  liave  a  iihare  of  thla 
remaining  supply,  which  ones  gliouid  not. 

Consumers'  goods  are  flowing  from  the 
factories  at  unprecedented  rates  compared 
With  past  years.  Yet  the  people  are  being 
prevented  from  dividing  this  production  in 
accordance  with  their  usual  practices  in 
free  markets. 

Moreover  many  products  whose  manufac- 
ture is  being  dampened  by  the  regulation 
do  not  use  much,  if  any.  critical  material. 
Manpower  has  been  made  available  to  the 
defense -production  effort  aa  rapidly  as  Gov- 
ernment orders  have  been  committed.  We 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  produc- 
tion of  civilian  durables  has  denied  man- 
power to  defense  production,  or  tn  whicb 
It  18  likely  to  do  so. 

FSOOCFCTITZ  CAPACITT  SeiliO  WfcSTlD 

To  the  contrary,  the  output  of  Important 
consumers    industrtes  Is  cut  5>ack  today  by 
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th*  efffrt  'f  r«ru'atlrrri  W  ilarmnply  r^- 
fucfns  U»«  w»<flt!y  J  1^  f^f  thr.uxsnds  ol  work- 

rr«  who  h.«ve  ^yrn  ofTrrwl  t^  xUernsttTe  de- 
irnt*   »oh«  nrr  any  pTra«|-»<-t   of  them 

I^ptoTTTienT    acoTdJnj   to  suttutlc^    U  "i- 

empkiT^d  when  b*  frt-^rf  CTit-biick-«,  "hey 
«  Tk  S  »rKl  4  (l.iy»  a  »«♦£  wtth  m«tpr.a;iT 
!^sjirn«l  !n«T»mr  pTr<dtJctlv«»  c^parit-  u 
wi\st«<l  The  w*«lth  th*7  cotild  pr-du(<*  U 
t.fnt«l  tr>  trv«  N»tton 

C»s)»ctJw  Wo  3  To  Miict  In  curbing  un- 
wsrrmiit<>d  price  ndTances  and  pn  at/-<»nn« 
which  terd  to  rtnult  when  lh«  suoptY  -t 
such  ir»da  ts  <nirt»lle<l  without  forr^pond- 
ln»  ctirtallment  of  d^tnjind" 

Hwre  a  '.a*  of  rtwrrol  o-;ct  ronsumer  rv.vl*'. 
H  «>fBrt<S#r«5.  whK-h  t»mr  haj  proT*d  en- 
iir*Iy  JBip-Ttrnt  Even  the  ur.der'.vm?  tet 
of  fiieta  on  whJch  H  »»  b«9ed.  h*»  mt  rr.a- 
terlaltaMl 

*»•«  K  net  be«i  for  tctr*  •wtement*  ema- 
naUnff  frtJin  tb«  Oo»«rTiment  itaelf.  the  sxjd- 
dea  humt  of  demand  fcr  durable*  In  rhe 
latter  p«rt  of  IMO  nerer  wfiuld  have  a«»un>ed 
ttf  proportlona  Uiat  tt  did 

AXB  vzm.nrt%  cioccra 


Am  tli«  aecond  quarter  of  lft51  end^  taere 
1>  aimoat  no  important  tine  of  durable;  ;n 
whicU  Inrentorle*  are  not  !n  excws  of  >:.:i- 
atUMT  CWniinil  In  fact  moat  ptpchnea  are 
far  too  foil.  Th*  only  baalc  abortafa  tixlay 
tt  ona  of  varahoiiae  tpace. 

■eononUta  for  ?«ara  bav«  bald  that  the 
moat  dcteUonar*  prm^raiB  poaaibie  for  a  na- 
titjQ  is  conunu-  d  h  eh-rata  production  and 
fast  tflacnbutlon  to  tba  public. 

Wa  have  today  high-rate  production  with 
Oovaranwnt  conin:Ja  forcing  cfwiaumers  to 
ahllt  thetr  buylnf  to  otlwr  highly  lenaltlTe 
aarkaia.  witli  traat  Inflationary  effect 

Wa  rapidly  apomach  now  a  ^tate  in  wh  ch 
cur  probiem  Cv;ncer:is  the  c.ipl'al  ar.d  credit 
alraady  InTaated  In  ftnUhed  jn-ods.  prcduc-d. 
traaaporttd.  warabciiaed.  btJt  unecld  to  The 


>   coflvcrKza   dcst   orrsrr   sr   &isz   in 

With  ampla  Income  to  flnanca  t^e  c<  a- 
aumptlon  of  these  ptu^luctj.  the  peopie  ara 
roatratoad  frtxn  purch^isin^  tbem  by  re|{u- 
latlon  W  UrritTPd  tnveniorlea.  lied  up  in 
warabouaaa  maJce  it  impci^tiie  t ir  business 
to  Uqutdata  bask  ioaaa  wt.icb  bare  flr.an -ed 
their  product ir:-;  Arid  wxn?;:;   u  . .  3 

Tba  eammlttaa  may  b«  aurpriaed  to  know 
ttuit  whareaa  cc^rumars  alnca  Januarv  l. 
IMl.  bara  radtioad  tr.alr  tndebte<lneat>  ;  r 
autooioMtea  by  CM-fOCiXM.  actuaiiy  bar.k 
loaaa  aad  athar  flnanclng  at  wbolesala  which 
■uppoat  manufacturer  and  reta^Jer  mTentory 
baaa  Lncrtaaad  far  more  tbAn  tbia  reduction 
la  eoaauBMr  indabtadneax 

ta  Mareb  IMl  alona.  the  iD**ntnrtett  of 
aav  ear  daatera  tnereaaed  vaM-OOO  OOC  l  e. 
fr«ai  •IJII.OOO.OOO  at  the  end  of  Pebrturr, 
to  t3JM.000.000.  In  tb«  full  year  cndlnf 
Uarcli  30.  1951,  de.il«r  i.iver.-  rlcs  Ir.crea.'Wd 
•til .r!00.000.  Which  tneana  that  In  the  U 
moBtlM.  oetudlng  Marcb.  the  lncrea««  waa 
ontf  •SIS.OOOOOO. 

ObTtoDily.  tbcrcfnra.  moat  of  tbe  full -year 
h-eraaat  baa  talten  place  ta  1961 

AMortftttc  to  tbe  teadlag  atitotnobUe  fl- 
najocv  companiaa,  batwaen  90  and  OS  p«r- 
ecct  of  all  nrw  car  ahipmraui  from  tbe  m»n- 
ufACturcra  are  "nnacced"  for  tb*  dealers. 
tM>  tt  la  clear  that  for  klarch  alone 


la  wfaolaaala  credit  outatandtng 
aaw  atrtnoioCiUaa  ta  Isrentory,  waa 
iMIJO^.aoo 

ba  ra.?teir  btred  that  part  of  the 

ta  cooaumar  tndabte<tnaaB  raOecta 

<tTop-aa  In  tba  twwtnaw  at  thoaa 

&ml  t3KlttctTai7  ta   oaad   e«r«— wboas 

Igurw   ara   aot    tactadad    above 

«a  do  aot  bar*  avmllable. 

of  eoemnar  debt  for 

of  autoawbUaa  bo<J»  Ba«  aad 

of  1010.  aa  va  bava  aauU 


h*-!i    ^^.^f■o^?l^'     '  %:    leas    than    the 
■.-,',.  I",   w  s  ■  ["s',' ,f     >,;' F' j.TdlBgi  for  Iba 
'-r  xr.^r.-h  ;i'.  '.e    sr..  -ving.  ragnrdlaaa 
■hf"   f;>.-'r,r<i  in»<^lv»<i.  that  refula- 


.  f    '.\r. 

•,.'n  W  fov  '-lit 

T''--l   ■-7 '■■  -•  • 

frr<ll*    .".t    !!'.'■ 


wn 


.at«d  at  * 
■  £art»a  s  • 
.  3  !  n  t  h  >• 


:  ■ip  *!-r  .rdustry'i  cban« 
V.     !  ■  »n    very    Infla- 

<•       *>      •    '•:    mere  new 
>  ■!  f   i«  -     'haa  tt  baa 

.■.n>  •:"■:•       »T«1. 

:icea  baa  been 
f^fr  r^rtJlsted  dtaabtaa 
■•v«  ,  t  n:   ailea  becauat  of 

..   xaicT,  the  dcta  caa  be  gath> 


TJtr  «^7?.'i:t:;hi:   or  t'H.«cic^ 
ro5ta  i^t  pT''<lTi'-'!'  ' 


m 


on 


demoi:str:it>'d   ;i:   ever*,    ni.!,-  r    ,.  J  . 

t  j^'UlriT*. y  T '. '  h  r^"''^*'r"*   *■'  ^  '•■-   ■■    ■,  ^\    ^^.i. 

Th  ■  cijst  cf  14  St.-  IS  a  r.i  >d'.  i.r.^,  ,.--  ,..•  _ia- 
derlvine  ir.xrr-d-.ent  in  the  price  of  the^e 
clur;ib'c.-:  Th  ■  pr'.ce  pild  f-~r  labor  la  baaed 
e:'hf-  fl:rf<-i.y  i:  iiidi.-ectly  upon  the  cc?t 
of    living;,     .r    '.l:"   .-•■  ,si-.  f-llvlne   index. 

Thp  co«t-of-llvin]?  Index  rw<^  more  sen- 
«;•■.•.?;•.-  Ti .  inr:ffi5»>  in  fh«?  price  of  nond^J- 
r  ^'  -s  a.nc*  penshafc>--  than  it  doea  to  tre 
rr.  e  level  of  majt-r  ciurabl**?.  This  Is  ob- 
^  v;^  ';(Ti',:sp  cr.Iy  1,5  rtr.' \  cf  each  con- 
"■•...rr.fv  '!'.'.  ipen*  i^  Irf-ed  In  durables, 
ircmdmg  automotiile«i,  85  cents  gotag  Into 
ro-durvtif s  na,-.rV.-^^< 

Wn-n  r^cnlart^i  W  '-r^'-^r's  the  dtimblea 
Lndiismes  Irotn  siph nuiig  od  iicaaa  pur- 
chasiiig  power  wh'ch  1:1  t':rn.  since  It  can- 
n  Tt  he  U!«ed  for  d:rfth.e<i  sf^^i  into  the  pur- 
chase cf  nondurnbles  ind  p<>rt«bablea — ^thla 
tends  to  force  i;3w.<rd  prlo^r.  .:i  the  latter 
artiw.  r&iAin.^  the  i-  ..s'.-of-iiviiig  index.  The 
nci'.  iiep — :.he  d'.^4ties  lr.dasiri»s  mujt  pay 
mor?  f'T  wages  '  ^  m^e'  th!<  lr.<^<»x  Increase. 
A  vicious  -ycle  wh^r*  durabl^-.s  prices  are 
forced  upward  not  bv  dema.-id  m  the  diu-a- 
t  "s  :r..irk?i--  -,■)  niuc'^  .1  ■  "i-'-ause  of  U»- 
c-caitd  Uerzar.U  j.::C  r.-i-ro  .,.  reaped  prleca 
e'.-eirh.'re 

A    klXA.^LIS  COUCIi&i;    IN    1  Ht.    :  HXOaT  OT  SBOaf - 

AGis  WHIN  f'znr.  Anz   so  buvittacss 

The  mar.ufac;urer5  i.  ;  .z.^Vimers  dura> 
bie  (TOcCs  are  produc:::^  ::;  •..-t-niendoua 
quantities  Reitu;«t;lon  V'  c-.ucT.ed  alaioat 
enUreiy  upon  i  :r.„orv  at  .r.i't..-  shortagea 
and  :.if  nfd  t.  fliminrr-'  cer'u.n  purchasers 
from  the  .•narke:.'!.  ha.s  .*■;■.:  e.eril  milUoa 
Auierican   families 

The  res'alation  ov^rlo  ti  vis 
mp'i's     ;:.     maiiMi  ■i.-",.r,.  _      > 
mafrial.^  —  when      and      »s 
reaches    shx,rt    supply       Ii.    -i 
Uoor  coverir^a.  furnilur*'  .i-ul 
app,ii:U':ces.  ift.«  is  cei:i<  den; 
la   a  n'icx2er;i   niiracie  ■  f    pr   ,i ..   ■. 
IS    no    sign    u(    <iny    rea.     •a.-f.^,.;     l. 
axie^U.    with    substitute    laiircclleiita 
■u'  i;:  n.ai.y   .p.^Mi.ce--    '"'•■    ,  -  ■  '  .ir.  •-..-•     :;»,- 

U.*i3. 

K^DOrCnO!!    WTTHO'^T    OTST«'BT-TI'~ V     ^     W.^-^^'' 
?««TKI«*L   wrM,TH    rCNT.   r^tS-R-.Ttl) 

A   iTfat   rr.ar.7   ru.-ri'^r"    factcrlcs  In  the 


i»  V  derelop- 

,     iubatltuta 

i  gradient 

-.eTtakiB. 

.:.  electrical 
rated  daily 

:  .riara 

u  -      ■■' ■  .erk 
■   < 


I 


S'-u*.t  are  rii-inr.^  ^;u 

Their  pr '':;■.„,; rt''n   ciii 

percent  .ind  wl'hout  ar.y  C  •-■.r.^i''  ■•. 

the  d."fen!e  f?I  rt      The  v  rke:»  '^' 

p^-'T-d  3  Jit.d  4  Cays  -i  wet?^  •*■■::; 

reduced   earnings   bfcau.-:e      '    reg- 


":  .i'e- 


r  to 

■• :  ■  em- 
r-.  r  -  1  Uly 

;'.'-.,-n   W. 


f..r  no.  natlcr.al  p\:rp' s**,  s'T'-t  •.v.uie  tile 
people  of  the  United  States  ar?  -aid  to  po«- 
sess  fxcens  purchasing  pr^v-T  which  cotlld 
purchase  easily  all  the  pmrtiiczs  the="  -v  '% - 
em  could  produce 

The  tteel  shut-down  >  tfw  vfar'  i^  ;< 
said  to  have  cost  the  country  a  r.f  .  ?.<» 
never  to  be  made  up,  '-f  40  CKk:' CHKI  f-:..  f 
steel.  This  40.000.000  tons  w.juld  star.d  'he 
Nation  In  good  ataad  today — but  it  dcei  n^  t 
ezlat. 

80  tt  ta  today  with  aaveral  durables  indiis- 
trtaa.  Huadrada  of  mlUlona  of  dollars  worth 
of  Lnduatrlal  production  can  be  pr<;dured  'o 
•xirtcb  axKl  aahaaca  the  wealth  ui  th«  c^j  -n- 


try. 


to    u-'(!erv;l.  fl     tlie    Rt.Tn  ::ir'l 
t  le-v:i  -'•Tr     A'hirh  nr.,iv  c  mc 


cf 


IF 


-pliii;    c 


bncK 


z  %-F,i!th.  'he  n-'/H' 
ri; 


1:  ri  i- 
,-.V  n.i- 
nati-ja 


prodoctir' 

tlon   W 

This  ■.*  (l-'sT 
tJooary  a:,(l  urif '•■;:-.'!nur   proced'irt 
tlor;   'otiUI  u'.dpf    /n.  cne  which  a 
th^■.     •    •  y   n    ■(iltia:  nf  rlei.tiera  ely.   artt- 

tc   •  --.I'ln;  4';c:i  a  -ittiaMnn.     The  fur- 

n;-,,r'  :-  !  '\i»r  rrodurtlon  whl"fc  01.;. d  fce 
pcoduc)>''t  t;.l.'!  y»--ir  hut  which  wil  net  be 
pyodu<'>-d  '•waii.'p  ..f  reculaticn  W  ■•on.s'ltute 
des'ro' ""I  '  ;tl-if.r(l  apse's  ^rr.U.-li  ■  ai  r.cvT 
|j»  -p; •    : ,-.' 

H    •*'■    are   *"-'^r   fn    have    rpiil    sc   rcuies  of 
c«~!    ■irruT'-    ilur-nlf  ^rx.id.'S,  failur-.'  t  ,;  rn-jit3!- 
l;'p  'jp'  n  •(!!.«  p',tpr,t:al  product:  in 
cc»t  u.'.  i-'triv. 


-.^iil 


a\T;t:.;.:Ni 


Miri  A".£ 


1 : . .  ,i    ;  .aa 

.-v-.-t'.'i,.,    L<. 

ate    :  ...<, 

-r  prcd- 


With  aU  sorts  uf  electncal  jp.  .a..ces  In 
very  ^nod  <i!pp!y,  the'"  is  r.o  reason  -shat- 
c'er  why  the  little  families  cf  thi.'  country 
shculd  be  prevcntefl  from  pur  l.a.'.iii«  'heni — 
free  from  paternal  inirrlerct.cc  *-:th  fjniiiy 
bud^etlnif  What  kcwd  cia  ^onr.e  of  restrict- 
ing thes'  luiic  now?  Cr  of  forcing  them  to 
resort  t  .'UjUidi. u.c;  siavin^s  m  order  to  pos- 
sess th,. ir  «h.fre  '  :hese  products  ,'lrei:..y  Ih 
the  store?  ' 

The  hi.st.iry  of  the  last  8  n-.- 
proved  the  unfairness  of  the  app 
this  system  cf  rationing  by  the  p 
which  h.=i3  fr;rccd  the  le.s^  :  ir'u 
econon^/  a.ly,  'o  spend  their  c  sh 
ucta  a.i.ch  do  riot  las'.,  pr.ciuc^j  of  their 
aaoood  choice,  while  all  the  rcot  of  U3  can  -ose 
aat  g'ood  Judgment  to  sf  '-k  u-;  on  th?  mare 
lasting  prtxJiocts  uhijse  p<>s;=.p,-i>ii.n  implies  a 
large  ele-rv.it  ot  -.i.-iii^s  as  coi.tnutsd  to  the 
Immediate'  con- uitipt:i  in  with  -ut  savings 
widcb  f')..  ws  t(  o  hea'.y  appt-rtio-nicr-t  ■  f 
faaiiiy  ni<.'.:e-:  :  ,t  aw!';;:.iiuiff  things  ii.imeai- 
ately   con.-umed 

Objective  No.  a  'T-.  af3i..t  Ir.  restrair.ir.g 
general  Inflatlonarv  r»ncI--:,r!eo.  t.i  --Lip..,:-. 
or  supplerr.er.t  t  x  ■:on  i^.p^-r-cd  *-'  restrain 
•uoh  tcr., .•■;,.:  ,  .'id  "^  pr-rr.cte  the  ac- 
cumuUtica  uf  t.r.-;:;?^  availaMe  f  :r  f.n.i.rc- 
ing  the  defenaf   prc^ra.'n  " 

Seventy -e)?.ht  percent  of  the  Nation's 
famiiies  have  no  outstanding  installment  In- 
debtedaesa.  according  lo  Government  fig- 
ures.' 

Obviously  then  no  regulation  of  Install- 
ment cr,Ki!t  coTild  at  any  Un^e  afTect  more 
than   the   r'^rr..i.:.ing  22   percent      We   shall 
: y    It    aTf"".3    or.ly    a    sntall 
22     percp-.t     and     h'"w, 
.ij"'"*.';    several    ml. 11  tin 
re  :\ny  appreciable  Im- 


•  *  J .'  1 


show  ho  7 

percental^ ','  -f  -h.i 
therefore,  while  .•. 
families,  it  car.;.  *  . 
pact  upon  Inflation 

We  shall  contih'je  tn  show  al^o  tiat  reg- 
ulation V."  s  pffsct  rather  than  defi...tionary. 
is  considerably  :r.flatlon.ary  -'h.^t  1*  "ands  to 
push  prices  up'*'a.-'J.  no*  down-vard.  that  It 
causes  r.t-rt-y  *lt  ^driwals  f:  ,m  the  accumu- 
lated ^av."^s  .  r  ramlltes  *ho  would  ncrtnal- 
:■•>   '.-".^■•i.lnirr*  credit 

A -^  ,h..:l  shew  'iL.t  W  haj  co&t  the  Keaeral 
C  vprti.T.ent  hu  .ilreds  vt^f  millions  of  dell  i.-* 
'-,  •  .1I  ca^h.  thit  ;:  !.s  turnlrg  hund-pCi  uf 
...^  f  =a- !.-.,<<  d  )ll.i.r-,  1;, '.;■_!  c.ian  Jo.- 
.'  -  ;:;•■  'ht  ^rream  jf  Cv;nir.ifr;.e  ii;-..-.ec«8- 
•    ■'  "      !:.d   y.":-.  i.-ca:  t:-.natlor..iry  ''ff-?':t. 

ONLY  12  j'i,RC5:.vr  (,j   r.\M.T,T  i:.>:ts  i\\\z   \yx 

i.vsr.\i,;,iii.N  r  debt' 

I  ;;e  Federal  Re*ervp  System,  th.'i;  ish  V.s 
«u:vpy  .If  con8un;«r  f.nar.ces,  ah  ws  that 
abf  ut  22  percent  -  f  An:erlca's  fnm'.ly  buy- 
.:■<  units  have  any  Ins'aUment  i:;aebted- 
:.•'■  -  wh.t'c'vpr  ,\::i''U'  hi  ^e::t.  ;it  ha',  f  .irty 
irdebtednesfi  cf  any  kind.  Includlnut  what 
they  (iwe  to  the.r  parents,  (jrandparents. 
laclM.  etc.,  as  well  aa  to  banks  and  busi- 
ness, including  thetr  debt  on  real  estate. 


'  aurvey  of  C<  nsuraer  Finances.  1949  and 
1950  conducted  by  the  University  of  Mlchl- 
tcaii  for  the  Br:.u-d  of  Governon  of  the  Feder  U 

Hpserve  System. 
Ibid. 
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ALMOST    HALF    OF    THr.SE    OW«    LESS    THAN    |lOO 

Of  the  22  percent  of  the  family  spending 
unlt-s  which  have  some  installment  indebt- 
edness, a  little  less  than  half  owe  between  11 
and  *t»9  on  Inalallment  accounts. 

Mr«t  of  the  remainder  owe  between  1100 
and  »499.  with  a  small  fraction  owing  more 
than  this  on  Installments. 

Obviously  these  people  for  the  most  part 
are  at  the  low  end  of  the  economic  ladder 
where  Inistallment  purchasing  is  of  real  im- 
portance to  them,  helping  them  apportion 
and  budeet  their  relatively  smaller  Incomes, 
to  permit  them  to  possess  some  of  the  larger, 
m  jre  expensive  products  which  have  be- 
come known  as  necessities  to  the  American 
way  of  living. 

ONLY  15  CTVTS  OF  EACH  CONSUMEE  BDLLAR 
GOE.S  FOB  DURABLI3.  9  2  CENTS  FOR  TYPES  THAT 
INVITE  USE  OF  INSTALLMENT  CREDIT 

Our  next  measurement  of  the  effective- 
ness of  con.stimer  credic  controls  is  contained 
in  the  following  chart  which  may  startle 
members  of  the  committee.  Consumer 
credit  controls  are  confined  to  Installment 
credit;  furthermore  are  confined  to  trans- 
actions Involving  durables.  It  may  surprise 
the  committee  that  the  American  people  in 
1950  u.sed  only  15  3  cents  '  out  of  each  spent 
con.sumer  dollar  for  all  their  ptirchases  of 
durables.  Including  automobiles,  whether 
reg;ilated  or  exempt  from  regulation  W. 
1  The  following  list  shcwtiig  per  capita  con- 
■umer  spending  in  1949  also  is  taken  from 
data  regularly  published  in  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business.  While  the  figures  are 
for  1949.  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
change  percentagewise  for  1950: 

Per  capita  consumer  spending  in  1^9 
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I  T';"s>  iti'iiis  capitalize<i  in  ixi«mal. 
The  committee  will  note  the  Itema  capi- 
tal Lzed  depict  those  in  the  purchase  of  which 
Instaiiment  credit  is  any  real  factor. 


'  Survey  of  Current  Btisiness.  U.  S  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  April  1951. 


The  total  of  Items  capitalized  shows  9.2 
cents  of  each  consumer  dollar  spent  for  such 
goods  in  the  aggregate. 

The  seeming  discrepancy  between  this  9.2 
cents  and  the  153  cents  previously  nc.en- 
tloned  as  the  percent  of  each  consumer  dol- 
lar spent  for  durables  Is  accounted  for  In 
the  smaller  durables  which  the  larger  figure 
Includes.  In  whose  sale  installment  credit  is 
rarely  used. 

Of  this  9.2  cents.  4.2  cents  represents  the 
purchase  of  automobiles,  5  cents,  the  other 
durables. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  all  these  dur- 
ables sold  in  1950  were  bought  for  cash, 
hence  involved  no  use  of  credit.  This  is  to 
say — only  37  cents  per  consumer  dollar 
spent.  Involved  transactions  of  a  credit  na- 
ture. 

aEGXTLATTON  W  CAN   HAVK  ECONOMIC  ETTECT  NOT 
GREATER     THAN     ONE-HALF     OF     1     PERCENT 

Fiirther.  in  addition  to  cash  sales  one  must 
subtract  from  the  totals,  amounts  credited 
on  these  purchases  for  old  goods  "traded  in" 
and  the  down  payments  which  were  made. 
According  to  Federal  Reserve  figures  this 
accounts  for  about  0.8  cent  of  each  dollar 
spent,  reducing  the  at.ove  3.7  ce  its  to  2  8 
cents,  which  can  be  said  to  have  been  spent 
Involving  actual  credit  used. 

Not  all  durables  arc  listed  Items  under  reg- 
ulation W.  but  even  If  they  were,  the  regu- 
lation could  have  bearing  only  upon  this  2,8 
cents  of  each  consumer  dollar. 

The  records  of  retailing  show  that  not  one- 
third  of  installment  sales  are  in  any  way 
afTected  by  regulation  W  since  they  are  ha- 
bitually made  on  stronger  terms  than  any 
conceivable  regulation  could  require.  Thus 
the  actual  Impact  of  W  can  alTect  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  above  2.6  cents,  or 
perhaps  as  much  as  eighty-five  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  cent  per  total  consumer  dollar 
spent 

Moreover  no  regulation  would  change  or 
cut  off  100  percent  of  the  business  It  af- 
fects. Regulation  W  accelerates  payments 
to  a  certain  degree  not  100  percent  of  course. 
It  eliminates  some,  not  all.  of  the  sales  on 
which  it  has  some  influence. 

Thus  the  Impact  of  W  on  the  consumer 
economy  as  a  whole  cannot  l>e  measured  as 
more  than  one-half  of  1  percent,  an  eftect 
far  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  tbe  cost  it 
Involves  in  so  many  ways. 

OTECT  or  W  ON  SAVINr,8  AND  ON  tTNTTED  STATIS 
SERIES  E  BOND  PROCEAM 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  reports  that 
consumer  installment  indebtedness  has 
dropped  »4a0. 000.000  from  January  1  to 
March  31.  I  April  figures  not  3'et  available.) 
Except  on  careful  study,  this  seems  distmctly 
deflationary 

Examine,  however,  what  has  taken  place. 

LIQtJTDATE)     BONDS     AND     SAVINGS    FAR    CUTSTRBF 
DEBT    REDUCTION 

1.  In  the  first  4  months  of  1951  the  people 
withdrew  »450.000,000  more  cash  from  their 
accumulated  savings  deposits  than  in  tbe 
same  4  months  of  1950. 

2.  They  redeemed  of  series  E  Government 
savings  bonds.  $329,000,000  more  than  they 
purchased.  They  redeemed  in  all.  Jl.478.000.- 
000:  while  other  people  were  buying  only 
$1,149,000,000  in  new  E  bonds. 

3  They  withdrew  $90,000,000  net  from  thetr 
postal  savings. 

If  this  rate  should  continue  for  a  year,  it 
means  a  net  withdrawal  of  money  constimera 
hawe  loaned  the  Government,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  biUlon  dollars  over  new  pur- 
chases of  the  bonds:  plus  an  addiUonal  ona 
and  one-third  billion  dollars  from  savings  ac- 
counts and  almost  $400,000,000  from  postal 
savings. 

Regtilatlon  W  has  been  a  principal  causa 
Of  this  unprecedented  liquidation  of  savinga. 

To  reduce  consumer  indebtedness  by  $480.- 
000,000  at  the  terrific  coat  of  cutting  into 


bonds  and  savings  to  the  extent  of  net  $800.- 
000,000  in  only  the  first  third  of  1051.  haa 
been  a  terrible  and  Inflationary  price  to  pay 
for  consumer  credit  control. 

The  net  effect  is  clearly  Inflationary.  Tha 
purchase  of  products  with  cash  increases  tbe 
speed  of  turn -over  of  ttie  money  supply  as  no 
credit  transaction  ever  could.  When  that 
ca.sh  id  drawn  not  from  income  but  from 
savings,  the  inflationary  result  is  multiplied. 

X    BOND    PtOCRAM    JtOPARDIZEO 

The  Treasury  no  longer  can  sell  new  ■ 
bonds  enough  to  equal  thoee  It  must  re- 
deem. Consumers  redeeming  these  t»nds  to 
meet  the  down  payment  requirement  of  regu- 
lation W  actually  are  caahlng  in  aercral 
times  as  many  as  they  need  for  down  pay- 
ments— and  are  purchasing  for  all  cash. 

Moreover  the  high  monthly  payments  re- 
quired by  regulation  W  make  It  impotelbl* 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  families  to  pur- 
chase new  K  bonds  monthly  out  of  income. 

Their  terrific  liquidation  of  savings  is  un- 
mistakable proof  of  the  people's  reaction  to  a 
Government  decree  that  certain  families  are 
chosen  to  be  prohibited  their  fair  share  of 
products  produced  and  in  stock  In  this  coun- 
try, products  they  find  plentiful  In  tha 
stores — purely  because  it  haa  been  tbclx  prac- 
tice to  buy  on  installments. 

To  the  extent  that  they  poasea  savings, 
the  people's  reaction  has  been  direct,  im- 
mediate, and  drastic.  It  continues  to  Im 
so. 

CONSXnCZX    DEBT    REPAID — NO    PIOOT    OV    OOXA- 

TIOMAST  xiracT 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  repayment  of 
$480,000,000  net  of  installment  debt  in  tha 
first  quarter  of  19S1  has  had  a  deflationary 
effect.  This  stun  paid  off  by  consumers  waa 
paid  to  retailers  who  in  ttim  did  not  bury 
It.  but  used  it.  Even  If  tha  retailers  re- 
paid banlc  loans  with  it,  and  of  courae  not  all 
did,  the  net  effect  was  to  release  funds  ona 
way  or  another  for  use  in  the  stream  of  com- 
merce. Obviously  much  of  this  had  infla- 
tionary effect. 

Should  one  doubt  what  has  happened  to 
the  great  bulk  of  liquidated  savings  of  tha 
people — there  is  proof  that  it  went  into  tha 
purchase  of  durables  for  cash  and,  of  courae, 
some  went  Into  real  estate.  ( 

Six  months  ago  fumittrre  and  other  dur- 
ables stores  were  reporting  approximately  &5 
percent  of  their  btislness  volume  on  the  in- 
stallment plan,  45  percent  for  cash.  In  tha 
first  4  months  of  19S1,  after  the  real  Im- 
pact of  regulation  W.  these  stores  suddenly 
have  found  themselves  doing  88  percent  of 
their  business  far  cash,  37  percent  on  install- 
ment accouEti.  In  the  period  durables  sales 
were  off  acniss  the  Nation  poaalbly  net  10 
percent,  not  enough  to  account  for  this  tre- 
mendous reversal  of  cash  to  credit  volvime, 
which  unquestionably  reflects  the  unprece- 
dented appearance  of  erstwhile  Installment 
customers  ready  to  pay  cash  from  redeemed 
bonds  and  liquidated  savings. 

Too,  merchanU  and  bankers  In  many  cities 
have  been  inquiring  of  customers  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  for  their  sudden  change  to 
cash  buying.  Overwhelmingly,  tha  reason 
given  has  been  regulation  W. 

That  constuner-credlt  regulation  has  la 
anv  way  encouraged  the  people  to  aave  or 
to  purchase  E  bonds  has  been  shown  falaa 
as  a  premise. 

CASH  FtTRCHASEa  WITH  LIQtJIDATED  BONDS  AJ»D 
SAVINGS  —  FAR  MORS  nVFL.ATIOH*aT  THAW 
riTSTAIXMSNT  BTTTTNG 

Not  50  percent  of  American  retallwa  resort 
to  bank  loans  to  fliian«  their  inventories  or 
receivables. 

When  a  consumer  purchaaea  for  caab  from 
such  a  merchant,  this  retailer  tmmedlataly 
receives  again  m  cash  the  ftUl  capital  h« 
had  invested  In  the  product  soil.  This  per- 
mits him  immediately  to  prtjauie  wholeaaf 
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lattfacturcn    nuu-keoi  to  rcpleoUb  bU 

tBvratorr 

But  wlwn  the  roncumer  purchaae*  from 
■urb  •  rvtAiler  on  lnatal!m«nt  ftccount«.  tb« 
nwrchant  must  w«u  0  B  9.  or  12  months 
twfor*  h»  h*«  rrhAbttlTAtMl  hla  cash  tufB- 
rivntly  to  raturn  to  the  manufacturer  and 
order  r«pl«cetn«nu, 

Refutetlon  W.  Ui  the  extent  that  tt  t'jrctn 
mnnumcra  to  pay  up  thetr  Inatmllment  ac- 
r  unu  snore  rsptdly.  permila  thcce  cr-jritlosi 
merchjuiu  fax  more  qulcXly  to  renew  their 
prasBure  upon  the  manufacttiren  !or  re> 
pijic«aa«ata-  ThVs  phenomenon  rarely  is 
g*T«n  tboufht  by  ihoee  who  see  aurface  indi- 
catlooa  that  regulation  W  U  a  detUttonary 
tool. 

Abncat  all  •concmlsta.  Including  members 
ol  Um  Board  ot  OaveriKtrs  of  the  Federal 
PT»a  8f«t«m.  are  on  record  as  saying  that 
cr«dlt  wttleh  IB  its  UM  adds  to  the  active 
sup^y  al  akoocy— ^xtrta  an  Inflationary 
inniwiy.  tf  not  tiaad  to  increase  productiou 
and  wpplT- 

Tb«  arror  In  Judgment  ts  ertdent  when 
the  use  of  consumer  Install- 
%%  cndtt  at  retail  storee  with  the  use  of 
credit  which  creates  money.  Con- 
eradlt  la  used  prunarily  In  the  dla- 
trfhutlon  erf  buying  power  already  created 
aaa  of  products  already  fully  product  and 
iB  atock— which  ts  prlndpaUy  deOationary 

Tha  eaat  najortty  of  installment  transac- 
tlons  In  retail  stores  artaaJly  slows  up  the 
tum^oecr  at  the  existing  money  supply — 
bene*  ts  daflatlmiary  as  cocitrasted  to  the  use 
and  creation  at  money  through  bank  credit 
vhleh  addi  to  the  supply  of  money 

The  net  point  here  is  that  any  action  by 
the  aoearament  or  Federal  Reeenre  System 
to  retfaee  properly  the  creation  of  inflation- 
ary moatr  throuKh  bank  credit,  obviously 
te  a  Me^  toward  deflation. 

Bat  to  aaaaBM  that  to  cut  down  the  use  of 
eoBaOB*  credit  and  so  to  speed  up  the  rate 
of  npvnamat  at  ooDsumer  tnstaUment  ac- 
eu^nta  Ufervtae  ts  deflationary — ts  false  eco- 
noBitc  thinking.  It  ts  equally  unsound  to 
that  to  eauae  people  to  t  adeem  bonds 
saetnfs  to  get  their  share  of 
psodnet*— denying  them  the  in- 
staUsmt  prtniate     ts  deflationary. 

TOO  OBsaT  a  social  cost  roe  too  9utwt  .OKaaLi 
AH  scoirOKic  rvKFoaa 
DUBfigltxic  too  many  people  for  too  small 
a  net  reeult — Is  equally  dirtreestng  as  a  social 
and  aeocMMBle  measure  in  a  democracy  seek- 
Inf  to  ^^l^■l  n  ttaelf.  We  rerora  for  a  mo- 
acBt  to  oar  data,  frooi  the  Oovemment's 
own  flCONB.  sbowtnc  hov  refutation  W  can 
b««e  BO  nM»e  than  a  ooe-balf  of  1  percent 
the  eoosttmer  economy 
My  Mk:  "^ow  then  can  such  a  small 
,  a  titfa  be  flfp**c***t  ^  "^  many  ?"  Let 
m  T^'»*~'  the  facta. 

ActaaOy  with  this  Tcry  small  total  po> 
taotlal  cetmoaUc  impact,  regulation  W  can 
^tnf^«^  a  (Teat  many  of  the  itttie  families 
oC  the  eonatry.  For  tastanee.  tt  can  drantl- 
eany  aitm  and.  to  eonalderaUe  degree,  cut 
off  th9  avtoooblle  purchases  of  600.000  fam- 
niM.  wHne  at  the  aaine  time  aJtertng  or  ellm- 
taattBff  a  iBllUoa  and  a  half  other  purchases 
at  dtirablaa.  averaging  between  tlfiO  and 
IB  other  words.  aj&COOO  faailUae  or 
I.  by  teuf b  ealrtilatloii.  can  and  do  feel 
I  tepaet.  Aay  number  ot  mach 
at  calculations  caa  be  pre> 
ay  la  so  great,  ao  large, 
of  paopto  can  be  btirt  by  a 
wbJeh  at  tta  greataet  degree  of 
natarlal  reetUt  upon  our 
ecoooMic  picture. 
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omyi — In  practice  its  re^l  farfim'^  tmr '.  • 
is  far  less.  Fvr  while  con«Bmer»  can  be  ut 
baci  S:;  their  pirc-h.imni?  ^A  (•<*rL-..i  re»"!- 
lated  U<"ms.  the  r.-i?u!a'i>(a  c^nn  i  aT^^  •_ 
their  actual  total  dif^jx)'  i^;i«»   infJine 

A  family  with  •4.'.i<X)  Ir.omc  stiU  h  us  thi« 
M.OOO  to  spend  — rf'.;  irdlp'^-i  ;  rr  j.t  re. "il- 
lation. This  (hruIv  r  i:i  h(S  !rf^<^nte<!  fr  im 
buying  an  auifjmo  jiu-  r  n  i  hi;.-;  in.ichir.e, 
but  i:  sti.l   r..is   ,:..  «4  .';  ■   •  :,  -    .  ncl 

Regulation  W    hauru  u    r..- 
ever   to    Incrpas*"    't.e    r.i''   of 
l(jv.e.--    aii'i    Tr,,i'.ii'.:'-r..c      ,.'■    :i-:'. 
contrary   h!»»   <,-au>«»d   them    •  ■    'li 
Irom  f.tlstii:?  savi;  is — fir  nn  .."  * 
they  would  ti;ive  If  thTe  had  bct 
control — as  we  ha.c  »h   wn 

Actually  the  r^viilHtlon  h:.a  caused  thtJEe 
fan.iHoi!  prevp:ir?'U  ;^  iii  h'lvir.g  durables  to 
pressure  other  mark  u  more  heavily  with 
their  u  jchiii^ed  buyuitj  p<  «er — tl  .»e  ot 
ncndur;:bie»  and  p  r.:-lia.'jlf-i  1:.  ■.  : ..^b.  to 
the  houtewlle.  t!:-  r>.i:  inipa'-  i  ;:.?.aiion 
cer : ?rs  tcday 

Hrnci'.  wh'.l*  r^j'il.iticu  W  ci;  a-.d  t'.  .  =; 
cut  tack  the  dcn:.intl  for  di.rjlle.s  r  .  •■ 
the  people  to  Uqulda-.t  .savl:,<s  *.  huy  liif— ^ 
products,  which  as  we  have  \  \::'^ii  it  are 
In  very  good  supply,  actuially  W  r.icr  ly  't.m.s- 
fers  any  cr.:-"!-*!  c'emaiid  to  ether  .tr>'.>s  7.:;t.-" 
InJatiunary  pressures  alr'/ady  are  ^r»-it  r.c:-" 
again  the  reguiaUo.i  sh  -v. s  It  plf  t  o.-  :.i^i-..y 
U.Ji;tio  i;.ry 

Furiher.  whcreM  histallnient  pv:rc;-.  i.^::  : 
by  consumers  sl^^ws  u;)  t.''.e  ii.r:;  -r  ■  f 
money  us  explaiis'd  ab'  ve.  uhe:i  thi-  f-juiva- 
lent  piiTchasir.^  p-^wer  is  thnsan  into  the 
perishables  jad  ith.cr  csh  markets  fur  small 
Individual  purchases,  the  spe^d  cf  ir.oney 
turn-over  is  li^'tlcc.ibly  incrc^ifd.-  a  well- 
accepted  Inilatiur.iiry  phcnc.'iicnou 

Objective  No.  4.  "Tyt  ixlC  :n  crea'lag  a  back- 
I'j^;  of  demand  for  con.-.v;njiTs  dura':;lc  floods": 

It  h  ..-  Ize-'n  dem Mst- irji'.  •  .  •,«.  .."t  the 
£X.:er.e:;fC  ot  tile  past  i.j  y-ars  :;...:  U  l<» 
imposelble  to  create  a  consumer  buying  ':  ii  r;- 
kitj  of  ar.y  proporti-..;!  €■  Caun-iers  pur^.I^a^e 
In  age  cycles.  Th.-*e  wh.)  wuuid  have  pur- 
ciias«d  rerrlgerators  l:i  laaC  do  nut  put  ■ff 
such  p'u-ch:»5p-.  -nri.  !9W  Consumer  ^^ack- 
logs  can  be  creai.,-'!  o-.-r  t  ;*rl'js  ■?  m  i'.-::a — - 
but  net  yer„-s  Bufir.e.'ii  iCi^t  In  .i  sfr.cj  of 
years  Is  Ic;:st  to  the  ec-.njtny  f  r  all  time. 
Each  succcelUi.^  stru'*;  jf  years  can  dra"jr 
only   u-wn    rs   uxn    p   -.e-.ti.'.l    mar'si  •-. 

Living  s'andar'Js  i-\:  ]\: .  <!.  h  irlt  hv  •."Iflcl.'U 
or  natural  economic  phentinien'  n  throujrh 
any  e.ttend'-d  period    result  in  ec^  ;  1 -jsa 

to  the  Nation  which  ciijinoi  ht»  reinvfed 

The  principal  ol  backlogging  c  :  -luiie-  de- 
mand iKJw  has  become  so  untenat  ■  .;i  the 
minds  of  both  economlsus  and  '.'  >■  m  in- 
dustry after  our  experience  of  ttie  '..■.-^r  dec- 
ade that  Uttie  demopstratii  n  :■!  rr-qj.rr.i  -^a 
this  point  today.  There  la  l:tt.t>  ."v.aence 
that  the  purchitses  of  con,*umf.'s  ar-''r  W.'rld 
War  n.  heavy  as  th«e  were,  wer*  m<  re  than 
the  buying  developed  bv  '.he  i:  rmal  needs 
of  existing  and  new  faini!l-*8  in  r^u:h  nucces- 
slTe  a-,  3-    or  4-year  perlrd. 

The  durable  goods  which  were  n  '  tr  - 
duced  during  the  World  War  II  vea.-»  :\^n 
steel  tonna<?e  lort  during  the  rec«"nt  s.i  r- 
down.  never  will  be  produced.  Thi.s  is  v.« 
of  the  sccnomic  costa  of  war  Pnvturn  n 
and  distribution  lost  in  1651-63  win  nev^r 
be  made  up — one  of  the  c(jsu  of  our  prese.it 
sent  war. 

The  ciifchlng  of  E  b<  nds  d.id  the  wave  if 
withdrawals  from  savlnirs  accounts — w.'u.h 
would  hare  demonstrated  the  theory  that 
people  were  buying  on  barklo«<ed  deni)«nd 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II — did  not  raaier'.- 
allae  as  expected.  It  was  nm  until  the  public 
hefan  to  anticipate,  buy  ahead,  in  middle 
and  late  IMO  that  this  liquidation  of  sav- 
laga  occurred.  The  public  does,  un  (x~ca- 
aatldpau  In  lu  buying— but  tt  h.is 
been  known  to  backlof  its  demand 
V  Obleettve  Ifo.  ft.  *T0  reetraln  the  develop. 
M*at  at  a  consumer  debt  structure  that 
would  repress  effective  demand  for  >;  H:d:>  .mcl 
in  the  post-defense  period   . 


Tb<'  relatmnahlp  of  total  consumer  Indebt- 
edness ii  the  dl«p<  aable  income  cf  Indi- 
'. kiu.'s  and  to  national  income  has  Just 
i&  1.11,  retu.-ned  to  the  level  reached  in  the 
'1  I  c/ /  liW9.  ofitn  considered  by  econ- 
r;;:.s's  a«  a   u.  »«;  perliKl. 

consumer  credit  h.\a  the  unusual  feature 
that  It  corrplettiv  revolves,  is  created  and  It 
paid  o*T  in  t  ill,  as  a  *hole,  well  within  any 
12-:ii'  I  th  period  Ch-irte  account  and  sinnl- 
:.,.'  ek'.Tf-ns  irtdiing  is  000,000.000  of  the 
*.  t  1.— r^v  ..e  witian  abcat  120  days.  Con- 
sumer d;  Ot  repri  sents  gmjds  recently,  cur- 
reniiy.  pi.'CiViseu-  noi  a  debt  load  leit  over 
from  some  previous  economic  period. 

Too.  with  cnly  22  percent  of  the  51000.- 
COO  family  units  ow.n?  any  installment  debt 
whatever,  and  with  a;n^.L,ht  hali  of  these  >.-*•- 
Ing  <ji5ly  fr.im  $1  to  |S9.  the  much  publiclzerl 
thought  that  Cv'naumers  are  anywhere  near 
over  their  he.id  In  debt  becomes  fictitious, 

BXAL  QANGca  :mpai2£d  savings 

The  real  il  incer  m  regulation  W  with  re- 
,^P>".-t  to  c  nsumer  buy.ng  p!.wer  liter  the 
■  :n.Ti?ency  .les  in  the  fact  that  while  to  a 
►  .•:-,-iU  ri?ir-ee  it  nifv  diminish  outstanding 
K.denteciness — to  a  far  greater  degree  it  is  a 
he..y  deterrent  to  the  accumulation  of  ?av- 
irsi.  m  the  hands  of  lower  income  lanulica 
e-    Tiuiy 

vVhiie  total  national  s-ivlncs  continue  to 
:  It  Is  evident  from  Crovernraciu  fi/ur»s 
::.:.•  they  .ire  ci  ncrnirating  lu  ever  strcr.k'.T 
:;  u.'!:-  in  1  rror  accounts  held  by  the  few, 
'A ;  h  U'S-s  ^■^(i  lt>-a  m  the  smaller  accour.ts. 

T'.e  family  wh'.h  h.;s  been  forced  by  regu- 
lation W  tj  llqu  clato  Its  Sii'lncs,  Is  In  a  far 
more  prec  irious  j  .):t-emcr-;ency  position  is 
far  as  buying  capacity  is  cnceriied.  than  the 
f^imlly  which  h."s  been  per-.ittt^d  ".rcrch 
the  years  to  pursue  Its  ntrtnil  biidgfing  of 
Income. 

The  use  of  Installment  credit  does  not  tie 
up  the  family  fir.-nclnl'y  It  mere'y  per- 
mits the  f.'»mlly  with  J4.CC0  ^f  Income  to  ap- 
portion and  hi:d£?ei  this  aiiiuuni  ti>  nr^vide 
foe  a  larger  perTntage  of  dumble  p:;r- 
chaies  ■h.iii     therv.-i»e  ■*-:-tj:d  b**  pi\s.;'.b:e. 

To  ''iMi;-;  :tt'  these  durable  curch.ise«, 
hence  clirr. .;■.!»•  iihstalLmeni  indei't,  .i^'-k. 
would  not  le.i.e  thp  f:imUy  m  a  he"er  ;•>■;- 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  emergency  pen.  d 
The  family  which  h.ui  provided  r-self  w.th  its 
fair  share  of  the  durables  pr>>.1u'-ert  ts 
equipped  with  a  b.-^cMog  rf  ronsumers'  plarc 
and  equipment — -f  considerable  ct.ntinu::,  ; 
eai  ■  .  vil-."  ■.vh.i.n  m  it^cir  is  sour.^l  f.un- 
dat ,  'ji^  :,  *hUh  to  pi.'.n  finilly  spencMn-; 
for  each  e;-.  uing  ye.Tr. 

The  lAmliy  whlcii  U;cau?c  cf  roi;u'.atlon  W 
has  on  the  one  hand  liquidated  Its  siivint's 
and  T.  thf>  -  ther  h.^s  not  out  of  the  h.ifcit 
of  ;,  u  i-.ij.:  ;  di:r..!  les  cf  l.-^tiPi^  value — 
la  not  lijcel  '  he  the  best  potential  maritet 
for  duriblt.s  w.h'ni  the  current  emerirenry 
period  end--;  It  will  h.-^ve  sunic  to  a  !rw«>r 
phTslca!  st.i:ul:  rd  f  li.lng.  and  frvini  :..,,s 
low  r  i*e  ;:  Aill  ci  ^i  tlie  economy  far  tnt  re 
In  -  ;■. '-rtL<r.,iV  pr> -motion,  and  education  to 
I'"  .  '  !■■  :■  :ill  'v«T  aunfn  to  accumti'."e 
c  ■:  ■  :>'<  !i:.i!  '  )  ,-!-ix  b.iLfe  sorr.cwhat  fr- in 
H  '  .ii>,'  'f  •  '■■  htaMly  buyU;^  unnecessary 
n<  :...l -ira!3l-'s    .iwi  services 

}'ri:  i'e  o;.'t'r;-rl-r  'i  n:;d  long  ago  that  the 
f1:-*~'  i:id  ni  'St  active  nnirltet  for  Ameruwn 
I"  '  ."i  :>-s  in  the  famillt*  which  hav- 
Ir  -• -.1  hv  r  ritinulng  practice  how  to 
hiioi't't  hi  '.v  h  divide  family  Inccme  prop- 
er v  hftwe?n  durables  purchases  and  es- 
P''::t1!'urfs    ^or   n-  .".durables. 

l■..r'S^L  R. '-ksvj:  f.Lii-nrs  vs  conjcmfx  rrsi 
IS  caxoa 
\  vitally  imi.xrtant  point  here  Is  the  vast 
error  in  the  Federal  Reserve  statistics  which 
a:>ue<1ly  measure  current  consumer  indebt- 
e  1  e>,  an  emir  admitted  by  the  Board  of 
Cv  vernors  to  ejciit.  Us  extent  unknown. 

fRKoa   \ttr.\DT  coaaxcTKO — •i.soo.ooo.eeo 

hmrr  last  the  Reserve  Board  came  before 
tiii-i  Ci.nunittee  last  summer  to  ask  for  con- 
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Bumer -credit -control  authority,  the  Board  of 
Gcverncirs  has  admitted  an  error  of  more 
than  §2.200.000.000.  It  has  rubtracted  this 
from  the  publlxhed.  allered  consumer  In- 
defedneas  The  error  Itself.  66*^  percent 
0-.  erstat?roent  found  in  single- payment  loans. 
Tiiese  were  seen  to  include  countlesfi  indi- 
vidual balancE-s  of  over  63,oO0  obviously  not 
con.'-unripr  loans,  taut  the  borrcwinfrs  cf  all 
types  of  business  firms,  pro'essior.als.  and 
investors. 

coaai-EP\;s3iNG    ntsoE — ikstw-lmekt    loaks' 

No  correction  tas  been  made  for  a  sinular 

lni.."r'f.rric"  in  consumer  iriStallment  loans 
where  IjaJances  ol  more  than  »3.C00  aJso  are 
conin-on.  indicating  that  tiiey  are  not  con- 
£Uraei  borrowings.  Too.  countless  loans  <f 
lef  "^  iLan  U.OOO  are  advances  to  wnaii-busi- 
ne-s  people,  lawyers  doctors,  tr.iilesmen. 
rooming  houses,  and  other  auno  iiisumejs. 
st.U  hidden  in  the  published  totals,  attrib- 
u'ed  to  consumers 

We  cannot  list  all  of  the  many  other  in- 
accuracies believed  to  lie  In  the  currently 
puhiished  figures.  A  lew  UUistrations  may 
£UJ5ce. 

ERRoa  IN  sxxvicx  cxiDrr» 

Service  credit  outstanding.  Accordine  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  Include*  indebt- 
edness for  telephone,  electric,  and  cas  senrlce. 

Residential  telephone  bills  are  all  piyable 
In  advance  except  for  lonr-dlstfince  calls 
and  these  according  to  the  tflcrhone  ocan- 
panles  when  billed  to  residential  phones  are 
p-«sib!y  95  percent  nonconsiimer  in  orlcln 
and  piu-pose 

The  public  has  on  depaslt  with  the  elec- 
tric power  and  e  us  companies  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  advances,  a  direct 
cS5et  t^  each  current  nv.>n:hiy  billing,  for 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  ~yitcm  has  maie 
no  known  allowance 

You  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  mnthly 
bllUnps  of  laundries  included  as  ccrssumer 
indebtedness  The  l.'.undr:es  E.-y  that  90 
ptr.-er.t  of  their  fcl'llngs  are  In.dusiri.^.l,  and 
bti'ines.s  m  na'ure.  net  ccnsuaicr 

rr.  T  roF  Br5n»r««  ht-tom ocn.ts  charges  to 
ciNsriiixs 

Abcut  M.OOO  000.000  of  the  .-alleged  total 
indehtednc's  '^f  consumers  ;.-  lls'ea  as  deht 
f  ~r  the  pur.-hftse  of  automcfciie?  Go*. ern- 
ment  statistics  available  to  the  committee 
f..  V  t.hat  i  ver  30  percent  of  the  pas-'eniifr 
a:; t; :'•... biles  purchased  are  for  noncor.somer 
Use 

These  are  purchased  by  corporations,  busi- 
ness ind  prolessional  men,  and  others,  yet 
as  far  as  can  be  ai*:eriaiaed  the  inoebted- 
ness  IS  charged  to  consumer  debt. 

THE   INSTALLMXKT   saiXS  OEST  CW  BXISnnsS 

No  deletion  has  been  made  from  the  fig- 
ures on  iostailmexit  sales  credit  outstanding 
(Other  than  automobiles i  to  allow  for  the 
fact  that  the  recelv.ibles  of  stores  include 
Indebted ne!«  cf  all  sorts  a'  pmfeaslcnal  men. 
dr\-tcrs.  lawyers,  etc  .  small  buslnees  Qrms. 
clubs,  rooming  houses,  hotels,  and  other 
nonconsumer  purchaser?,  on  Installment 
credit,  for  all  5..irts  of  business  purposes. 
T^.ls  may  prove  an  error  of  overstatement 
;u  much  .IS  a  third  of  a  hilllon  dollars. 

ciiAxux  Accocjrr  dkbt  sttbjxct  to  suttiiixT 
Members  of  the  coixunlttee  may  not  realize 
that  in  the  item  "charge  account  credit" 
ILxted  at  ab<r.it  t4.CO0,000.0OO.  approximately 
cne-hftlf.  perhaps  more,  represents  the  bill- 
ings of  stores  whet*  consumers  who  buy  in 
the  month  of  May,  are  billed  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  pay  up  out  of  salary  earned 
in  May.  but  not  paid  to  the  worker  until  the 
month  ends. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  OoTeraors  have 
emphaslad  to  this  and  other  conuolttecs 
that  constuner  credit  represents  the  mort- 
gaging of  future  Income  to  satisfy  curtent 
purchasing  demand  If  the  governors  and 
Cmgrcss    follow    this    definition,     then    at 

;;cvii-  A.p. :23 


least  $2,000,000,000  of  the  sUeeed  indebted- 
ness cf  the  pe:pie  in  charge  acct-unts.  Is 
not  credit  ai  all.  for  it  does  not  represent 
the  mcrtgagmg  of  iny  future  l.ncome 

There  are  nriany  oti-ei  errors  to  whkih  we 
can  d:reict  your  attenuon.  We  sulwJili  the 
aboie  pu.'ely  as  Indicat.vt  of  the  trenjexid<jus 
)cb  which  raust  be  done  before  the  Federal 
Reserve  dati  can  be  acceptabJe  in  tupptrt  of 
ii;e  theorem  thst  canauir.er  Indebtfiness 
has  major  eilect  upon  inflction  and  the 
tr'::n''-rr.y 

THIXK   AKX   TWO    STTS   OT  nr.Ea<L    atSTIVI 

ncuras 

The  Feders!  Reserve  System  ha.*  two  sets 
cf  feures.  only  one  cf  which  It  has  pre- 
sented fc-cefully  to  tlie  Ccmrress  We  c:.ll  the 
ccmmlTtees  attention  to  the  Surrey  cf  Cm- 
.*tttr.er  Fln.irce*  published  each  year  Ir.  tne 
Feders!   Reserve  Eul'e'lrs 

The  Survey  i«  ccnducted  annually  by  the 
University  of  Michigan,  using  direct  rer- 
«nna!  interviews  with  a  swund  crci>*-fertini 
of  American  family  bi'Tirg  uni's  through- 
out the  country  and  is  f.nrnced  and  directed 
by  the  Federal  P«eTTe  OoTemor? 

This  stuc^y.  from  which  we  have  drawn 
d?ta  earlier  in  this  brief  unc!  which  can 
be  fcuitd  complete  lin  Installments t  in  the 
Petlersl  Resen-e  Bulletins.  ana!rr?s  corfumer 
debt  cf  ail  types,  measures  it  by  cstesrorles, 
faUlng  only  to  tabulate  the  OTer-all  totals 
in  dollar?  However  from  thL<:  data  it  can 
be  ai^-ertalncd  ma'hematlrsny  thit  the 
people  cf  the  United  States  as  consum- 
ers could  not  owe  more  than  twelv-  to  four- 
teen billion  doUsrs.  fserhans  much  less 

This  Is  In  great  contrast  Indeed  to  the 
$30.000.000. (XX)  fceure  currently  publicised  by 
the  Reserve  System  in  almost  ail  of  ltj«  pro- 
::  iir.i  ements  cnncemlng  total  consumer  out- 
st.mdir.rs  While  total  outstand:n'ts  as  s'.irh 
h  -.e  ii-tle  or  no  betinr^  ur<:n  ec,,r.':r!V.c 
f.j.^tti.Ation,  nonetheless,  knowied'c  that  the 
Cf:,d-we;ght  measure  of  total  con.sumer  debt 
IS  much  less  than  usuallv  allfcfd  m  c  ::i- 
prri.''-::  tvith  n.'i'lcnal  mccn'.f  and  mdi'. i:!'.!;*! 
di«i>KAbie  inccme  is  trnportani. 

IX   CONTLU^IO.V 

Members  of  ConeT«.ss  aiKl  many  <  th'-rs 
h'--e  b<fen  led  to  believe  th.,*t  the  control  ,  f 
c  nsumer  credit  is  Imphirtaut  to  the  s.iflsr.g 
of  inflatlcn. 

■".%>  sincerely  telle',  e  th,\t  It  is  dfnvn- 
jT.i'ed  stattstioally  thnt  a  small  bu"  mt- 
ptjrt-int  segment  of  the  littlest  people,  those 
least  able  to  bear  the  brunt  of  economic 
mesisures.  such  as  W,  are  forced  here  :o 
accept  burdensome  regulation  ufxn  their 
already  meager  budgets  while  gigantic  cash 
marteta  dabbled  In  by  many  times  :i5  ma:ty 
Americans,  with  many  tiroes  the  Inflationary 
eSect.  go  scott  clear  of  any  proportional 
share  In  cairying  the  patriotic  burden  of 
economic  frugality. 

VTfTaaxr — mzrrTCACT  or  coksttmoi  cmrorr 
coirraoL 

We  respectfully  ask  the  committee  to  c-jn- 
elder  the  untimely  InelBcacy  of  consumer 
credit  controls  and  to  end  them.  We  sug- 
gest study  of  bow  these  controls  boomerang, 
how  their  effect  which  looks  deflationary  ua 
the  surface  actually  Is  terrifically  inflation- 
ary, how  they  are  costing  the  Treastiry  the 
success  of  Its  E  bond  sarlng?  program;  how 
they  are  defeating  the  savings  program  cf 
countlew  little  families  and  how  regulation 
W  la  dtalocatlng  the  flow  of  busfneas.  causing 
the  paing  up  of  Inventory,  the  clogging  of 
pipelines.  Ln  the  durables  fields:  the  laying 
off  of  workers,  the  reductloo  of  worliers' 
weekly  income:  how  It  la  wasting  potential 
national  wealth  lost  forever  tf  not  produced 
now  when  It  can  be  produced  and  distrib- 
uted: how  It  foists  unfahr  dtstrtbotion  of 
durable  prodticts  among  the  pubho — to  no 
patrtotle  purpoae.  and  to  no  economk:  good. 

We  who  present  this  pwsltlcm  are  as  much 
Interested  in  and  as  loyal  to  the  Nation's  de- 
fense program  as  are  any  others  in  the  United 


5ta:w     We  ere  ready  to  >oln  In  any  real, 
fTectne  fifht  sgai.aat  Inflation 

But  we  d  Mlt  Thsl  Jar1  not  hvjteria.  shall 
drcide  the  national  policy,  thsl  coa&umer 
c.-edit  control*  he  measured  for  what  they 
rt'.".:iy  me --i'.nd  t>e  discarded  while  we  «.>rk 
w,ih  more  pDieai  loo^. 


CHaraW    of    Cmnncrcc     ladbifiDf 
Duxgerwit  Tfpc  bf  Ctwpibctacy 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   FXJilKSTlVAMU 

IN  TH£  HOLSE  OP  R£PBCSE}«TATI  VES 

Wednesday.  June  li,  I9S1 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  r^cAker.  \he  PhilA- 
delphia  Bulletin  does  not  very  often  &ud 
much  to  cnticlzs"  about  the  policies  of 
creanized  businpss  and  indusiry  in  the 
United  Stat«  and  frwjuently  finds  a  lot 
to  criticin'  about  policies  of  Uie  Pedei-al 
Government,  particularly  of  Deioocratic 

But  even  the  PhLIftdclphiA  Bulletin 
could  not  keep  silent  in  the  face  of  the 
drive  of  the  National  Asaoclation  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  Unit«l  EtAtes. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  kill  off  pries 
control,  even  ihcugh  they  know  tira.ie 
ccnLroI  would  have  to  end.  too. 

Sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  p'-ice  and  »-a«e 
control  are  no;  popular  with  the  groups 
they  apply  to.  Bu:  labor,  in  th:s  crisis. 
IS  patriotic  *>nv'urh  and  tr.t?lligent 
enough  to  rrcognize  the  danier  of  not 
h.iving  both  prices  and  wages  under  con- 
t:-ol  The  NAM  ajid  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  however.  Just  look  at  the 
profit  sheets  aiid  say:  "Oh  boy.  what  we 
could  get  away  with  witrout  price  con- 
trol." 

Hert  's  what  the  PhUadelphia  rfvilietJn 
srv-!!  about  it  in  an  editorial  on  June  1, 
tntiUcd  "Business  jis  Usual": 

In  asking  for  a  repeal  nf  price  and  wage 
cor.XKAs.  the  Ch;unber  of  Commerce  is  in- 
dulging; In  a  diingerous  t/pe  of  complacency. 
Tills  Nation  cantH>t  a.'^n  Itself  and  lU  allies 
and  go  on  a  prosperous  }oy  ride  at  borne. 
ir  the  attempt  u  made,  we  are  due  for  a 
rude  awakening. 

The  full  text  of  that  editorial  is  as 
follows : 

Errsurcaa  m  Usttai. 

Wage  and  price  control*  cannot  be  txjyected 
to  win  approval  of  either  industry  or  labor 
when  both  are  confronted  by  the  proi.poct  of 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  their  services. 
The  United  5Utes  Chamber  of  Cooumeree 
speaks  the  same  language  as  the  farm  bloc  in 
wanting  bvislre?«  aa  usual. 

But  the  hard  farts  of  cur  mtema:ional 
pcxition  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  the 
United  States  to  try  to  live  normaUy  in  an 
abnormal  world. 

We  hawe  only  made  a  beginning  cf  the  »ast 
program  that  wiU  divert  our  manpower  and 
reeources  to  defense  need*.  Yet  that  start 
has  already  created  material  shortages,  a 
pinch  In  labor  supply  and  a  aoioua  rise  tn 
prices. 

In  aslflTig  for  a  repeal  of  price  and  wage 
controls  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe  Is  In- 
dulging in  a  dangerous  type  of  compiaoeiicy. 
This  Natkm  cannot  mnu  ttadf  and  tta  allies 
and  go  on  a  proepetoas  ]oy  ride  at  hnaar.  If 
the  attempt  is  niacii!.  we  are  due  Icr  a  rude 
awakening. 
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KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  coKHBcncoT 
n»  THX  R008S  or  RBPRESCTATIVKS 

Wednesdaf.  June  13.  19SI 

Mr.  PATTERSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
ProtesUnl  Churches  of  Connecticut  on 
Sunday.  May  27.  observed  Peace  Sunday 
vlth  appropriate  sermons  on  this  vUal 
subject. 

Ttie  wrmons  were  woven  from  the 
framework  of  a  statement  adopted  by 
the  intematlODal  relations  committee. 
Connectteut  Council  of  Churches,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Rev.  Charles 
Brainard  Hart,  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  of  Walerbury.  I  include  the 
following: 

/k  StAToaan  ojt  Cheistian  lHTartirT\noss 
or  ijmaitATioNAL  Rxumoiw  Aooprra  bt 
Tm  ijmnuJATHMfAi.  Itf  ^nowa  CoMMrnrr. 
Cowiracnctrr  Couwcii.  or  Chv-»ch»s  on 
Ann.  27.  1061 

(Thta  commute*  vir«M  all  the  Protestar.T 
Churchaa  in  Connecticut  to  obeerve  Mii\  27 
as  Pt«e*  Sunday  On  which  day  It  ts  urtred 
(1)  that  all  mlnlat«rs  preach  sermons  on  this 
Chrtetlan  Interpretstioa  o{  international  re- 
lations, and  (3)  that  all  our  people  write 
our  Preaident.  Senators,  and  Representatives 
In  Waahlnfton.  eijM-esstng  their  support  ol  a 
positive  profram  ior  peace  ) 

War  is  not  Inerttable:  neither  Is  peace 
certain.  Ttic  most  urgent  social  Issue  con- 
froottDg  Chrtstlans  today  U  preventing  war 
aiMt  devstoplni;  peace 

Bine*  we  have  a  particular  contribution  to 
mak*  as  Oirtstlans.  therefore,  we  propose  to 
our  efaorcbea  and  people: 

1.  That  we  all  call  more  effectively  upon 
Almlgbty  Ood  for  guidance  and  help  In  the 
UUBfi  tbat  make  (or  peace  Let  each  of  ua 
pray  morning,  noon,  and  night  (or  peace. 
Let  ua  prajr  (or  peace  wbenever  we  worship. 
Let  ua  meet  In  small  group*  especially  to 
pray  for  peace. 

a.  Ttiat  we  urge  our  President  and  other 
natkiaal  iMdari  to  seek  every  poaalble  meaiis 
to  negotiate  (or  peaccftil  settlement  o(  the 
^|t^Mnni^  awwitj  nations.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve ta  peace  at  any  price,  but  we  decry  the 
joOgmmt  Oft  those  who  brand  every  move 
for  peaee  ••  appeaaament.  Negotiation  u 
not  appeasement-  Let  the  only  limitation 
upon  our  strlTlog  for  peace  be  an  equally 
•tfUBg  detarmtnatioD  that  Justice  shall  be 
to  all  people.  Let  us  remember  that 
rare  aapedaUy  blessed  by  our 
W«  Baust  not  forsake  this  role  for 
of  rtdJeole  by  men. 
t.  Tliat  «•  ptan  and  ooodtict  study  courses 
tn  iwilaf  bettar  to  undsratand  the  t7nlted 
out  of  which  study  may  eam»  the 
to  urge  our  OoecnuBent  to  pattern 
our  International  relations  within  the  spint 
and  fraaiework  at  the  Onlted  Matlona  and 
to  a«DM  unilateral  action.  We  believe  that 
the  way  troaa  the  present  turmoU  toward  a 
Juet  aad  lasting  peace  )lee  In  strei^henlng 
the  Uaitad  Matftona  In  the  direction  of  world 
it.  giving  it  greater  powers  of  law 


dro«en  bacterloiriKlci;,  at>fl  cr-nvcy.-:.  v..\'  - 
under  U  N  dntmi.  «up»TMsr'ii.  a:.cl  r "  1- 
prof5f  Inspect li)n 

6  That  wf  derlirp  <ur  fri«'nd«.hlp  wuh  all 
peoples  of  'he  wor;c1  Ti  reach  [•w<.(e,  the 
universal  sjoal  of  the  hu:Ti:in  spirir  wo  mu<t 
have  freedom  to  know  piwh  o'hor  ind  '•> 
seek  the  truth  thnuKh  frewloin  -f  sptf.  i, 
of  press,  and  of  worship  .\\l  ^r  . frTuuei.t ^ 
which  deny  these  freed'im.H  cln  a;.;,  rk  the 

way  to  pei^ce  We  urgp  l> 'n  '^ur  Govern- 
mejit  and  the  U  N  t'>  s*'e!t  with  vigor  to  pene- 
trr»re  a'.X  ciirt.ii.'-.s  that  d'.\.cl'^ 

7  That  we  under'ake  rc'jr<*  u. tensive  ef- 
fort.s  to  provide  l^Hid,  clvi'hii;.',  .ir.d  spiritual 
aid  as  an  ^xpresci  :.  -.t  Chn.stian  concern 
for  al!  people  b<>th  within  and  without  our 
own  Ndinri  and  thiU  wp  also  call  up>on  our 
0<jvernme:;t  t'l  m  vp  i:n:r.ediately  to  share 
further  our  cibuncl.ince  .'  :  ■<  d  and  material 
wpaith  with  thf  hu:..!ry.  -s'-.tTermg  people  of 
the  w<  rid 

8  Tltat  wo  *upi)'r*  'he  *:!■  rts  of  our  lead- 
ers who  ses-K  ti  «»:-•. b^ish  a  positive  program 
of  peaceful  me.in.s  '.j  help  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  w  r.d  to  meet  their  needs  for  the 
econ  >inlc  necessitje-;  if  Ufe.  Specifically,  we 
express  our  appr-v.u  o'  propoeals  for  uni- 
versal d".sar:n,-.n,e'.it  li.nt:  rt-:.  .:  .Illation. 
And  That  we  wn'f  'l:e  Prp^  .cU-v.',  .,,1  .eglsla- 
tors  expressing'  ,t;r  ^iipi'  f  :  plana  to  pro- 
vide techn.ca;  is.^isMn  e  ,:.d  financial  aid 
from  cur  country  b'  '.-.  pu-iuc  and  private. 
wjrkm^  In  concert  witli  „tner  nations  to- 
ward the,se  ends 

9  That  we  intrtM.^e  jur  supp<  rt  i  financial 
aJ  well  as  m  ;ra,  i  :  tr.e  w  irld-Aide  Christian 
missionary  enterprise  1  the  church  as  a 
means  of  implement i:.^  our  concern  for 
peace  The  acceptance  at  otir  Lord's  great 
cf)mmi3rion  must  a;v^;^ys  rem.un  the  first 
and  greatp.st   task  of   the  tnurrh. 


t.  TIlM  we  urge  the  developoMnt  by  the 
U.  m.  at  jwaw  oh— tietlnn  rowimlartone  that 
wtU  provide  for  impartial  intamatlonal 
MTUtliiy  or  aantary  oparaOotia. 

i.  Tkai  wa  urge  oar  OovemaMnt  to  give 

OOBVtoMlBf  iMdOTihtp  to  tlM  lOVe— Ut   (OT 

aU  tmmm  a(  potaatial  warfere    etamir.  hy- 


One  Control  Calls   for  Another 


The  author  of  the  letter  to  which  I 
ha\e  rt'ferred.  .says  that  "one  cuntrol 
Ciills  for  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
oth>-i  .  then  ralioninsi.  then  totalilanan- 
i.-m,  and  a  sociali.stic  stale  " 

This  ijpntlpman  is  .so  ri'^ht  and  '■■•o 
.A.m*T-xan  that  I  quote  his  letfr  in  full, 
a.^  follow.^ 

*_.  ■^  .sfffi  fabricator,  or  pr-JCrsst.r.  rated 
a?  <  -n.Ai:  Md'isTV  and  as  a  liirmer  aud 
ra:.' :.er.  r,,:f'u  ,is  a  small  in'iu:-iry  I  want  tu 
protest  ag.*i:)'-,t  tiie  exr.fii--i.'>::  beyond  Ju:.e 
30  of  price  contr  .1  ;u->.d  all  of  it.;  rr.m.'.hc.i- 
tlona. 

A  '!:>•. '••■d  PC'  :'.•"  my  from  Wa-'^hlns^lon  l.'s 
ci  :,     •>    the    (ree-enterpnre    system    on 

which  our  .Na'ion  ha.s  prcf pored  and  e-'-v.-n 
to  the  top  riink  as  the  N"  1  N;:;tion  of  the 
world  O'  f  !■■:."  '1  calls  fcr  anothf.  and 
another,  .i:.d  ar.  -her.  then  rationiniT.  then 
totalitarianism,  and  a  Eoclallrtic  state. 

Controls  cannct  be  intel!ic:ent!y  and  ef- 
fectively manapred  b -  a  croup  of  govern- 
mental emplnyee.';  If  the  ad.mir.l^tmtlon 
leans  toward  eovernmental  dictc.tnr^.'np  the 
administration  of  cjntr";.s  i.-  i  vrTi.  ne  If 
the  administration  l.s  inclined  *'i  hf  lenient 
and  favor  the  a'.rr;ite  p<  puL.ce.  t.nen  con- 
trols are  Ineflectixe  There  is  no  midd!r-cf- 
the-road  to  follow  si^  that  the  rv^  n-.i  ■.!  re- 
sults are  *h..it  control,  plus  control,  plus  ra- 
tlonlnit,  t'.P'.'.tuaUy  kills  incentive  and  pr^^- 
ductlvity  The  fir.al  rerult  is  ?tafnat!on  of 
production  or  a  sh;ve-driving  ruler  That  Is 
what    v.-    ATc   cppc.ir.c    and   fhoddirts    bl':^cd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAH-:  MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT.  ES 

Wednesday.  June  13    1951 

Mr  SCHWABE.  Mr  Speaker  I 
just  m  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  small- 
business  man.  a  farmer  and  rar.ch'r. 
living  at  Oklahoma  City,  who  ha-  been 
doing  some  Ihiulcing  for  him.self  Th;.- 
gentleman,  along  with  others,  u  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  we  are  .\ppn)ach- 
ing  dangerously  close  to  the  precipice 
over  which  we  may  be  thrown  into  the 
chasm  of  totalitarianism  or  sociali.sm, 
and  possibly  Into  that  of  communi.-m 

The  people  are  disturbed  They  are 
tremendously  exercised.  They  .sense  a 
great  danger  ahead,  if  the  administra- 
tion succeeds  in  getting  Congre.ss  to  en- 
act an  extension  of  the  present  price- 
control  program. 

We  should  remember  how  unpopular 
the  old  OPA  became.  Please  ob.serve 
that  the  OPS  is  about  the  same  set-up 
with  only  the  last  name  changed  The 
original  price  control  was  under  th.e 
OPA.  while  the  new  is  under  the  desm- 
nation  OPS.  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
The  new  word  "stabilization '  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  does  not.  and  will  not.  and 
cannot  ttabiUxe  prices.  It  will  result  in 
ever  Increasing  prices  and  in  the  lack 
of  stabUlntlon.  Just  a«  was  true  in  the 
old  C^A  days. 


for  li.   K   ;.  I       Th 


is   wh;.t   we  opiy^fcd   in 


the  P,;i  ;:;i-  v:  .r  .\-rM   in  the  European  war 

If  »e  ttre  to  rcrt^un  a  free-th.mku-.t:  and 
acting  people,  contrcli  muct  not  be  renewed 
or  extended. 


"Our  Libertiei  We  Prize  and  Our  RisHti 
We  WUI  Maintain" 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF     IOW\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TTVE3 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  followim^  editorial  by 
PiTink  Miles.  Jr  .  which  appeared  in  the 
Iowa  Rural  Ellectrlc  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation News  for  June  1951: 
I   w\  RfTi.*L  Ex-Ecrmc  Coopfiuttvi  Associatiom 

S'-TPCiRTS  CONCRESSMr.N  ON  iNTFaiuR   ISSt^ 

(By   Frank   Miles,   Jr.) 

'Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our  ritthts  wa 
Will   maintain  " 

W.\SHiNGTON,  D  C — Iowa's  eight  Congress- 
men may  have  had  this — their  State  motto — 
1:-.  miiid  when  they  cast  their  votes  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
ri  )r  appropnatiou  bill  here.  May  2 

They  unanimously  supported  a  proposal 
bv  Representative  John  Tabct.  of  New  York. 
»hi<h  cut  110  190.000  from  funds  for  Bureau 
vi   Reclamation  construction. 

%xx  OANcn 

The  amendment,  approved  by  a  237-160 
vote  in  the  Houae  of  Representatives,  has 
.sinv-e  been  bitterly  attacked  by  some  rural 
electrification  leaders  who  see  danger  to  R£A 
in  restriction  of  Bureau  of  R«cla'~iatlon 
construction 

The  Iowa  Rural  Electric  Cooperattvs  Aaso- 
ciatlon  and  IRECA  News.  speaJclng  for  135.000 
Inwa  rural  electric  co-op  members,  refuses 
to  join   In  the  bue  and  cry  raised  against 
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the  Tctes  r*  RepreaentatlTes  P«Tn.  Cmimwc- 
H^M.  of  Des  Moines;  Jairs  I  Dotxnna.  of 
F  rt  Dodge;  H  R  Gwom.  of  Watrrtoo; 
CHAEtrs  B  Hor-rK,  of  Altrm;  Hew  P.  JiH- 
!  rx  of  Extra;  Kasl  M  LrCottm  at  Corr- 
c:^n;  Thomis  E  M\rni«.  of  Iowa  City;  and 
y.zyrtr  O   Tallz   of  Decorah. 

The  fsrm^rs  of  Iowa — repreaentlnf  a  iiia)or 
Eegtnent  of  aertcultural  America — are  as 
vitally  concerned  as  rttlBene  anywhere  with 
aviv  a-tlcn  which  m*.ght  adversely  a5ect  the 
n:rnl  electrtflcatlon  program. 

MoreoTer.  they  are  particularly  Interested 
In  thtf  issue  because  some  of  the  proposed 
Etirrcu  of  Reclamation  construction  would 
be  fcr  line-.!  for  the  transmlaslon  of  electric 
power  produced  at  Federal  flood-control  dams 
on  the  Missouri  River 

Under  the  law  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
municipalities,  and  other  publtcly  owned 
t'dles  have  preference  to  the  purchase  uf 
p^Trer  produced  at  GoTemment  dams 

Tt»  iowa  Rural  Electric  Cocperattve  .Assc- 
<•  ;.Ttt'"n  will  vigorously  rpp-ose  any  action  that 
v.-'uld  ch^n^e  this  prr-ferentla!  status. 

Drvf-va>.TT:  T    tiTTTLD 

Purthenncre.  kw-ccat  power  produced  by 
:i;£rourl  River  dtaos  is  desperately  needed  n 
liorthwest  Icwa. 

The  rural  electric  systems  In  that  ji'ea  are 
eager  therefore  to  obiam  u  when  it  liecomes 
avallahle  They  heve  spent  a  great  many 
hours  With  private  utility.  Department  cf 
Interior  and  REA  cfficiala  seeking  a  method 
thr  tich  which  It  can  be  satisfacioniy  sup- 
plied to  Iowa's  farms. 

Three  major  proposals  have  been  made: 
I  Th.:t  'lie  power  prcciuced  at  Covem- 
meiil  darns  be  sold  lo  privat*  utilities  m  the 
are.^  These  companies  wculd  then  tran5mlt 
it  over  their  facilities  for  resale  tc  prefer- 
ence customers  or  would  transmit  It  on  a 
fee-  or  wheellng-char^  basis 

2.  That  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
struct high  voltase  transmission  line*  and 
..dditlonsi  generating  facilities  at  public  ex- 
pense ar.d  sell  the  power  to  preference  cus- 
•  ^mers  or  wheel  it  for  them  over  Govern- 
ment-owned  transmission  lines 

3  That  the  rtiral  electric  systems  in  the 
affected  area,  through  their  own  generation 
and  transmission  cooperative  rthe  Northwest 
Iowa  Power  Cooperative)  borrow  funds  from 
The  Government  under  provisions  of  the  REA 
Act  and  consOTJct  the  faculties  needed  to 
transmit  the  power  themselves. 

The  Icwa  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation and  IHECA  News  support  lowas  8 
Congressmen  m  their  opposition  to  the  first 
End  second  of  the  above  suggestions. 

We  join  them  in  the  belief  thut  the  liber- 
ties we  prize  might  be  endangered  if  control 
of  this  vast  transmission  system  were  to  fall 
into  the  bands  of  either  private  Interests  or 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 

It  is  wrong,  we  feel,  for  any  private  utility 
to  profit  from  the  sale  or  transmission  of 
electric  power  produced  at  public  expense 

Mc^reover  and  despite  their  claims  to  the 
contrary,  the  private  companies  are  neither 
willing  nor  able  to  provide  adequate  supplies 
of  power  to  preference  customers  at  a  rea- 
.sonable  rate 

We  are  confident  that  Iowa's  Congressmen 
reco«nl2e  these  facts. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Iowa's  Congress- 
men also  reccwnlie  two  dangers  In  permitting 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  construct  and 
control  the  needed  facilities. 

ECOKCMT    ESSnmAL 

First,  this  is  a  period  in  which  Goverament 
economy  is  absolutely  essential.  It  would 
cost  huge  sums  of  money  for  the  Initial  Una 
construction  and  for  the  erection  of  an  esti- 
mated 46  &team-g«Deratin«  plaiita  needed  to 
ftrm  up  the  hydroelectric  power  produced  at 
the  Government  dams. 

The  northwest  Iowa  G.  &  T.  cooperative 
would  build  the  needed  Unas  and  other  fa- 


cilities without  ezpenae  to  the  Ooverarpent 
because  the  funds  needed  woald  be  bor- 
rowed under  the  REA  Act  and  would  be  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Second,  this  method  would  permit  the  af- 
fected customers — th*  farmers  erf  northwest 
Iowa — -to  control  their  own  power  facilities 
just  as  they  are  sueccaafuBy  doing  In  other 
G.  h  T.  syxtema  In  Iowa  and  elaewhere. 

lowana.  who  prtee  their  liberties  and  who 
will  Quontaln  their  ri^is,  demand  that  they 
have  such  ocntrol. 

Their  precious  rights  and  liberties  could 
be  lost,  they  feel.  If  control  fell  Into  any 
other  hands 

Representative  Cbaxles  B  Hoktzm  and 
REA  Administrator  Claude  R.  Wickard  called 
attenuon  to  tiui  danger  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Ccmxaittee. 

Representative  Hon'or  Is  reported  to  have 
aaked  Adm^taistrator  WicXard  this  question: 
'"  ■  •  •  do  you  want  the  Bureau  cf  Recia- 
Eiation  U)  gobble  up  REA''' 

Wlckard  Is  reported  to  have  replied.  "I 
do  not.  I  am  ag&lnst  that  and  I  dont  think 
there  is  any  danger  it  will  happen.  Aad  I 
don't  want  anyone  else  to  goobic  up  REA 
either" 

Iowa  s  Congressmen  feel  that  the  third 
propoaai — construction  of  the  needed  trans- 
niUsian  lines  by  Icwa  people  aided  by  REA 
hziancing — wouid  rez^ove  any  danger  of  REA 
b€lcg  gohbled  up  by  anyone,  would  permit 
lowars  to  control  their  precious  ni?hts  and 
tiTould  ma.lie  poi'er  available  to  Iowa  citizens 
a:   the  lowest  possible  co&t. 

We  egiee. 


FtCtS  M  FflTBOUl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1951 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  some- 
one please  ri^e  in  their  place  and  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  elmiination  of  all 
construe  lion  funds  for  Gavins  Point 
Reserroir  and  Oahe  Dam  on  the  Mis- 
souri VaUey.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
generate  needed  electric  power  and  to 
hold  and  thus  help  to  control  the  an- 
nual devastating  flood  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  that  river  basin? 

Those  who  know  will  agree  when  I 
say  that  the  people  I  represeni  have  suf- 
fered no  end  and  are  still  suffering,  and 
it  appears  now  they  are  destined  to  keep 
on  suffering  for  years  to  come  from  the 
annual  flood  waters  which  pour  onto 
their  land  and  property  from  the  great 
expanse  lying  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Missouri  Valley.  Right  this  very  minut*; 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  finest  and  most  productive  land  in 
America  in  my  district  is  under  water, 
and  will  not  this  year  prod\K»  an  ounce 
of  the  food.  feed,  and  fiber  needed  for 
ourselves  and  our  fighting  men.  while 
at  the  same  time  this  administration  is 
ff!Mfi"g  us  to  appropriate  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  spend  here  and  abroad  for  every 
conceivable  unnecessary  thing  you  can 
imagine  which  couM  and  should  be 
saved,  so  we  could  do  such  things  fcr 
our  own  people  as  flood  control  which 
they  cannot  possibly  do  for  themselves* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o* 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  KKw  jxxarr 
IJf  THK  HOD8S  OF  REPRBBKirrATrvEB 

Wednesdaw.  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Time  there  was  an  article  en- 
titled "Facts  on  Pcnnosa."  which  I  think 
will  refresh  the  memor>'  of  the  House  on 
this  troublesome  issue.  I  include  it 
herewith  because  I  feel  It  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  membership: 
Facts  ox  FoaMOsa 
From  October  IMS  uniU  the  Korean  in- 
vasion on  June  35.  1S»S0.  Dean  Acheson  tea- 
tiAed.  the  United  States  had  one  policy, 
and  one  poiicv  cnly  in  regard  to  Fcrmcaa, 
That  pi:licy  was  aa  folknis:  (I)  Flnt  of 
ail,  in  was  understood  and  agreed  that  For- 
mosa had  strategic  impottanoe  so  far  as  the 
United  States  was  concerned:  (3)  that 
strate^c  importance  relai^ed  to  keeping  For- 
mosa out  of  the  hands  of  a  hostile  power 
and  did  not  concern  occupying  or  using 
Formoaa  by  the  United  States;  (3)  in  the 
existing  coDdiUon  and  vtrength  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  It  was  not  poa- 
slbie  to  comnalt  any  forces  whatever  •  •  • 
to  the  defense  of  Formosa:  (4t  the  State 
Department  should,  to  the  beat  of  tu  ahUtty. 
by  diplomatic  and  economic  means,  try  to 
keep  Formosa  from  falling  into  hands  which 
would  be  hostUe  to  us. 

This  is  the  record  of  how  the  policy  waa 
actually  followed: 

September  ».  1948-  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  corsldered  sending  a  military  mtsaloo 
to  Formosa      I>c!slon:  Ho  mission 

December  0  UK9  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
ruled  against  trying  to  save  Formosa  from 
the  Cotnmunisu.  Res^aon:  Btrategloilly  the 
United  States  cculd  do  without  Formoaa. 
They  were  unanimous 

December  10,  1949;  Chiang  Kai-shek,  beat- 
en off  the  mainland,  arrived  on  Formoaa  to 
set  up  his  Nationalist  fovemment.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  began  a  reexamination  of  Its 
policy. 

December  22.  1949:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reversed  its  stand.  This  time  it  recom- 
mended that  an  attempt  be  made  to  keep 
Formosa  from  the  Communists.  It  proposed 
that  a  small  military  mission,  poesfoly  20 
oScers,  be  sent.  Gen  Douglas  MacArthur 
and  Army  Under  Secretary  Tracy  Vocrheea, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to 
M&cArthur's  Tokyo  headquarters,  had  helped 
convince  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
Island  should  be  saved. 

D?c€mber  23.  1949:  The  State  Depjartmenl 
Issued  456  copies  of  a  aecret  document  to  its 
diplomatic  missions  abroad.  Its  me«-age: 
( 1 1  Minimize  the  poaslbU  fall  of  Formosa 
to  the  CommimlsU:  (3)  emphaaiae  that 
Formosa  has  no  special  military  slgniflcance. 
December  29.  1943;  President  Truman  pre- 
sided at  a  meeting  of  the  Hattocal  Security 
Council.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  representing 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  Its  new  stand. 
argued  for  a  military  mission  to  Formcca. 
Secretary  Acheson  opposed  him.  decisively 
defeated  the  proposal.  Tnunan  niled  for 
Act^son. 

January  5.  1950:  Presidetit  Tnaium  told 
his  press  conference:  "The  United  SCatea 
haa  no  intention  of  utilizing  its  Armed 
Forces  to  Interlwe  in  the  present  Ftar- 
moaan  situation.  The  United  State*  Oo»- 
emment  will  not  pwue  a  course  wbiidi 
will  lead  to  toTolvement  In  the  dvU  comliat 
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ta  CtoUM  •  *  *.  vUl  DOC  proTlda  mlll- 
tary  aid  or  adrM*  to  ChXnM*  forcm  on  For- 
■KM&.  In  Um  ntv  of  ttw  United  StAtM  Oot. 
arnmnat.  lh»  r«»ourc««  on  ParmoM  »r«  ade- 
quate to  •nabl*  tbem  to  obtain  ttkc  Items 
vUch  ttkcy  nuc^t  consider  neceaaary  for  the 
defense  at  t*a  MaDd."  BCA  b«lp  would 
eootlnne. 

January  S.  »»50:  Secretary  Ach«*on  told 
a  praaa  eoaferwice  "There  has  be«i  a  gr«at 
deal  of  amateur  mlMtarf  strategy  indulged 
m  In  renard  to  this  matter  of  Pormcaa. 
•  ••  We  are  not  fOln«  to  get  InrolTed 
mtlltarlty  la  any  way  on  tbe  taland  of  For- 
So  far  as  I  know,  no  rcaponslbic  per- 
ta  tbe  Oovammcnt.  no  mUitarf  man.  haa 
baltavad  that  we  should  InvolTe  our 
fonaa  in  tte  laUod.  •  •  •  We  gave  rast 
aotouBta  of  mlUtary  equipment  to  that  Oov- 
cmBent  •  *  ■  It  U  not  that  they  lack 
rtflaa  or  ammunition  *  ■  *  or  that  they 
cannot  purchaae  what  they  need.  •  •  • 
The  traaMe  Ilea  elsrwbere.  and  It  Is  not  the 
funeUOB  of  the  United  States  nor  will  it 
or  eaa  It  attempt  to  furnish  s  will  to  resist 
mad  a  purpose  for  rsslstance  to  thoee  who 
Bxost  pnyrldt  for  thctoselTes." 

jmavmrj  13.  IMO:  Achesoo.  In  a  speech  to 
tike  national  Preas  Club,  said  that  the  United 
"dafenalve  po-imeter  runs  along  iht 
to  Japan  itnd  then  goes  to  the 
BjrufejUB  •  •  *  to  the  Philippine  Ls- 
laods."     tkyt  Uacltided     Pormosa. 

Jaaaary  16.  IMO:  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  OezMral  Brad^y  told  the  Sea- 
BalaUons  Committee  that  Prv- 
ta  eosaay  hands  would  be  a  menace 
to  tb»  ABMSican  dafcnae  line  In  the  western 
but  that  tlM>y  did  not  think  the 
of  enougli  strategic  significance  to 
!!•«•  Deitad  States  Armed  POrces  occupy  It. 
June  77.  IMO:  Two  days  after  the  Korean 
attart  Praaktant  Trtiman  announced:  "I 
have  Oidei'ad  the  Seventh  F.ect  to  prevent 
aay  attack  oa  Pamn^aa.  As  a  corollary  of 
thla  aetloa.  I  am  calling  upon  the  Chmese 
Oovanuaenf  on  Pormosa  to  cease  all  air  i»nd 
agalnjit  the  mainland.  The 
Fleet  will  see  that  this  la  done." 
April  M.  1051  The  Defense  Departraent 
that  between  500  and  flOO  mlll'.ary 
would  be  tent  to  Pormoaa  to  lielp 
txmtu  Chlaag's  troops.  Deputy  Defense  I3ec- 
retary  Bobart  Lovett  Mid  it  now  ranked  ^nth 
Waatarn  Buropa  In  priority  for  United  States 

May  11.  IWl:  Secretary  of  Defense  George 
"We   are  wry  clear  on  that, 
must  never  be  allowed  to 
tbs  ooatrol  of  a  Communist  $ot- 
»t  or  of  a  goTcmawnt  that  Is  ujider 
■orlcc  OaouBUBlat  domtnattnn  " 


smgisioif  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 
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Mr.  Speaker.  bee«uae 
•etual  and  suspected,  on 
of  the  Chinese  mainland  to  the 
the   misiloa   of   General 
to  Chlm  In  1M6  to  1M7  }im 
attentlop  durinc 
the  rtlwH— 1  of  Oen. 


that 

befove  the  joinM 

ittees  and  on  at  least  one 

ooeaskm.  has  under- 


taken to  deny  or  minimize  hLs  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  policies  and 
policy  Instructions  under  which  his 
Chinese  mission  was  undertaken 

Particularly  interesting  has  been  the 
detailed  and  contradictor^'  version  of  the 
events  prior  to  the  mission  as  given  in 
the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  Stale 
Acheson.  Report  has  it  that  this  testi- 
mony has  been  particularly  exasperat- 
ing to  General  Marshall. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
injx)duce  here  a  number  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  testimony  and  record  as  to 
General  Marshall's  i>art  in  the  policy 
preparations  which  precede'l  his  mission 
to  China: 

CnnXAL     MASSHALL  S    vntSIONS 

1.  General  Marshall's  tesfirr.ur.y  Ser'.em- 
ber  19,  1950.  at  the  hearir.ia;  held  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  his  ncmlna- 
tlon  to  be  Secretary  of  Defense 

Q'aestlon  read  by  Chairman  MiUard  Ty- 
dings:  "Why  did  you  accept  your  I>cemb«*r 
15.  1945.  comniuioiOn  as  the  Presider.t  s  err.ii- 
sary  to  force  Oenerallsslnno  Chianij  Kai-shp's 
to  take  Communist  China  and  it.'  nrn^ies 
Into  the  Nationalist  Government ■> 

"General  M.\srH4LL  •  *  •  I  arcepted 
that  commission  to  China  because  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  have  a  representative,  there  wis 
trouble,  and  a  resignation  of  a  delegate,  he 
asked  me  to  ^o,  and  I  said    Yes  ' 

"Then,  while  I  was  m  th^s  rrxm  f-r  a  weelc 
undergoing  the  Pearl  Harbrr  investii:  \'i  :. 
the  policy  of  th-?  United  Stat/^s  w ls  bei:  ,< 
drawn  up  In  the  State  Department  and  tr.  -^ 
was  Issued  while  I  was  on  the  ix"eai;,  *;  ir  ^- 
over  there. 

"The  policy,  of  course  speaks  for  itself  the 
message  frcm  the  President.  Once  In  China, 
my  Job  was  to  stop  the  fighting  "  (Senate 
hearing,  p.  21  i 

11  General  Marshall's  testimony.  May  3, 
1951,  at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Joint  Sena'e 
Foreign  Relations  and  .\rmed  Services  Cni- 
mittees  Investigating  the  dismissal  of  Gen. 
IXiuglas  MacArthur 

"Senator  SMrrH  Do  you  recall  who  h.iri  a 
hand  In  the  preparation  of  the  direc'ivcs 
that  sent  you  U)  China "i 

"Secretary  MAasHAii  At  that  time  S'T.  t- 
tor — Mr  Byrnes  waa  Secretary  of  State  a:.d 
I  presume  he  had  a  hand  In  it.  Mr  .\>  he.si  n 
was  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  I  prf:su!r.e 
he  had  a  hand  In  it;  John  Carter  Viicrnt 
was  the  head  of  the  China  ^n  up  ti.  t.'.e 
State  Departtticnt — certainly  he  h.id  a  hand 
In  It.     I  do  not  know  what  others  did 

"On  my  part.  General  Hull,  wh  is  m  * 
on  duty  in  the  Army  headquarters  ;inri  wa.s 
the  head  of  the  Operationt  Divi,<;i  n  dun:  g 
the  war  for  me.  he  represented  my  interests 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned  In  that,  together 
with  s  man  from  Time  magazine  ff  rcrs.  who 
bad  helped  me  briefly  In  the  latter  p.^rt  f 
the  war  In  the  preparation  of  my  ftnal  repi  rt. 
and  who  the  directorship  of  Time  1  aned  me 
to  take  to  Chins  wl:h  me,  because  he  had 
been  there  throughout  a  good  peri.<i  of  the 
war  " 

m.  General  Marshall's  testim  iiy  May  8. 
1951.  continued 

"Senator  8*irrH  I  had  sPtit  to  me  rerei;;  y 
by  a  friend  of  mine  a  statement  which  I 
would  lUte  to  read  to  you.  •  •  •  I  am 
qtiotlng  now  from  a  communlcati  n  I  rc- 
calTed  from  a  friend  of  mine,  ar.d  I  thtnk 
pretty  good  authority 

"•  •  •  'Oeneral  Marshall  was  appointed 
•ad  on  Oscember  11.  194A.  sat  du«u  with 
Dsaa  Acheson  to  write  out  the  instructions 
Prsatd«nt  Ttuman  was  to  give  him  Acci  rd- 
tng  to  Oanaral  Marshall's  testimony  the 
roofh  draft  was  sent  orer  to  John  Carter 
▼inoant  to  be  polJshad  up.  The  instructions 
vara  tba  euwt  opposite  of  the  Supreme 
Oominander's.  that  Is.  MscArthur's  re^-  in- 
BMndatlons.    thvy  demanded   practical   cun- 


trul  of  the  Government  of  China  by  the 
C<immuiiist.s  without  an  election  and  while 
they  kept  their  army.     •     *     *' 

■Secretary  M.«a8HALL.   •     •     •     In  the  first 

place  I  have  not  a  recollection  of  that  report 
rf  General  MacArthur's,  but  I  have  a  very 
decided  recollection  of  the  reference  In  there 
that  I  iiat  down  in  the  State  Department 
and  drew  up  this  policy.    I  did  not. 

•'.Senato.    Smith    I    am    very    glad    to    get 
that 

"Senator  Rcs-sell.  Just  a  minute. 
•  Secretary  Marshall.  I  sat  In  this  room 
f  'T  5  or  6  days  during  that  period,  morning 
and  afternoon,  being  Investigated  In  regard 
t.v  Pearl  Harbor  while  this  was  going  on  and 
the  drafting  of  the  policy  was  taking  place 
m  The  State  Department. 

On  1  or  2  days  during  the  lunch  period 
I  had  a  rhanre  to  talk  to  Mr  Byrnes  briefly 
In  .'■es'ard  to  it.  and  finally  one  morning — 
whf'-her  It  was  a  Saturday  morning  or  not 
I  d  in  t  recall— I  met  with  Mr.  Byrnes,  my 
(wii  advisers  that  I  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
A'  he.';"  n  and  Vincent,  when  the  document 
w  ts  read  throug'  which  had  been  drafted 
a:.d  which  the  men  that  were  looking  after 
my  interet'ts  thought  was  all  right,  but  I 
spent  my  time  up  here,  ard  when  I  finished 
up  hf-re  I  was  en^agfd,  as  you  would  under- 
stand each  night  In  trying  to  find  what  was 
the  px>6iti<a  I  was  to  take  the  next  day 
against  the  questioning  around  this  same 
table  so  my  preparation  for  going  to  China 
was  largely  a  matter  In  this  room  of  the 
invest i^aticn   regarding   Pearl   Harbor. 

5»»nator  Smith  Thank  you  very  much, 
O'Tieral.  for  that.  I  did  want  to  get  that 
clear  if  I  could," 

UTHfK    VERSIONS   OF   PREPARATIONS   FOR    MISSION 
TO    CHINA 

I  Fr' m  President  Truman's  December  15, 
ir*45.  letter  'f  liiitrucMon  to  General  Mar- 
shall "I  attach  se\eral  documents  which  I 
desirf"  should  be  considered  as  part  of  this 
let'cr  One  is  a  statement  of  United  States 
p.  iiry  tow:rds  China  which  was,  I  under- 
Bi.\:.0  prepared  after  consultation  with  you 
a:.i  xi'h  .jfflclala  of  the  (State)  Depart- 
ment, The  second  la  a  memi,)randum  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment m  regard  to  China.  And  the  third  is 
a  C')py  of  my  press  release  on  policy  In 
China  I  understand  that  these  documents 
hi-  r-  Ix-en  shown  to  you  and  received  your 
ap    r    •.  il   '      iWhlte    paper,    p     605. > 

n  From  statement  by  President  Truman 
o,'.  rnited  S'atps  Policy  Toward  China.  De- 
cember 18.  1946  "The  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernrnriu  were  also  made  clear  In  my  state- 
men'  '  f  la-st  December      *      *      •. 

"I  a.<ked  General  Marshall  to  go  to  China 
as  n.v  representative  We  had  agreed  Upon 
n-.v  st.itemrnt  of  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
n:r'.'\  views  and  policies  regarding  China 
as   his   directive  ■■      (White  paper,  p    689  ) 

III  FYom  "Speaking  Frankly."  'by  James 
P  Byrnes:  "The  Sunday  before  I  left  r or 
M  *<  "W  Under  Secretary  Acheson  General 
Marshall  ai^.d  members  of  his  stall  met  in 
mv  'itfice.  By  the  end  of  the  morrins's  dis- 
cussiin,  we  had  agreed  up<3n  the  ftatemcnt 
rf  p'sirv  that  subsequently  was  ap  )roved  by 
the  President  and  released  to  the  Dubllc  on 
r><>ty,ber  15  Thereafter  the  Preslcent  made 
n.'  change  in  that  policy  except  upon  the 
rec'immendation  of  General  Marshall  or 
wi'h  his  approval"  (p    266). 

IV  Fr  m  Tt\e  Man  of  Independence,  by 
J'lii'hin  DnnieU  "'I  was  pres<'nt  when 
M.irsliall  waa  going  to  China.'  he  (Admiral 
Leahvi  told  me  He  said  he  was  going  to 
tell  Chiang  that  he  had  to  get  on  with  the 
Communists  or  without  help  frori  us.  He 
said  the  tame  thing  when  he  got  back.  I 
thuucht  he  was  wrong  then,  botli  times'" 
(P    3171. 

V  Prom  New  York  Times  betveen  time 
Marshall's  appointment  was  anncjnced  on 
November  37.  IMS.  and  December  15,  1945. 
the  day  un  which  Oeneral  MarshtU  left  on 
plane  trip  to  China. 
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Press  reporu   In  New  York  Times  abowa 

that  Oeneral  Marshall  conferred  with  the 
President  first  on  November  28.  At  a  press 
conference  the  next  day  the  President  was 
quoted  ae  announctoir  that  "General  Mar- 
shall wotild  reoeivc  specific  instructions  be- 
I  -e  he  leaves  for  Ctaimgklns  and  that  his 
Ir.striictiOQS  would  be  made  public." 

Another  canlerence  tietween  President 
Truman,  Secretary  Byrnes,  and  General  Max- 
shall   was  held  December   11. 

Reference  Is  also  made  to  another  and 
final  conference  between  General  Marshall 
and  President  Ttuman  before  noon  on  De- 
cember 14. 

The  President's  statement  regarding 
United  States  p>oUcy  and  General  Marshall's 
mis&ion  was  Issued  December  15,  "a  lew  hours 
after  General  Marshall's  plane  tock  off"  for 
China. 

VI.  Prom  Secretary  Acheron's  teetlmony 
June  4.  1951.  before  Joint  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Relations  Committees: 

"Secretary  AcHiaoH.  •  '  *  At  the  out- 
set I  will  go  Into  a  matter  of  detail  wtUch 
really  is  quite  out  of  place  l:i  the  broad  pic- 
ture which  I  am  trying  to  paint  for  ycu  here; 
but  since  It  has  been  talked  about  a  great 
desl.  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  clear  it  np. 
and  that  Is  the  nreparatlon  of  the  Instruc- 
tions which  were  Issued  to  General  Mar- 
shall.    •     •     • 

•■.'\t  the  end  of  N'.-vemhei  IMS.  Secretary 
Bvrnes  and  General  Marahall  met.  This  was 
after  General  Marshall  had  been  a^ked  to  go 
to  China. 

"Secretary  Byrnes  read  him  a  memoran- 
dum sufgesttnft  the  outline  of  Instructions 
for  him.  General  Marshall  did  cot  approve 
cf  it. 

"General  Mar&liaU  aaid  that  he  would  wish 
in  try  his  own  hand,  assisted  by  some  of 
his  associates.  In  drafting  the  lr..>tructlor.s. 
"This  he  rtld;  and  a  draft  wa«!  prep.ired  by 
him.  In  conjunction  with  four  generals  who 
were  workine  very  closely  with  General  Mju-- 
^hall.  This  was  submitted  to  Secretary 
B\Tnes. 

"On  vhe  8ih  of  December.  Secretary 
Byrnes  made  his  suggestions  to  General 
Marshall— that  is,  suggestions  of  changes  or 
alterutlcns  or  additions  to  the  draft  pre- 
p.ired  ty  General  Marsh  .ill 

"General  Marshall's  draft,  with  Secretary 
Bvrnes'  stiggestltms.  waa  disc:.'a6ed  at  s  meet- 
l:ig  In  Secretary  Byrnes'  oOce  on  Sunday 
n-.oming.  December  9.  I1M3,  by  Secretai^ 
Byrnet.  G€iieral  Mar&hsli.  Carter  Vincent. 
General  Hull  and  myself.  I  was  theu  Under 
Si'cretary  of  St.ite. 

"Tho.se  of  us  went  over  the  ln?trui:licr.?. 
General  Marsha'!  approved  the  jtie^estions 
ninde  by  Secretary  ByTne?.  and  we  then  h:,d 
a  c.  n.pletely  agreed  draft. 

"Ill  the  course  of  that  n-ieetlng  the  >  r.'line 
C.  a  letter  .'rem  the  PresicLrnt  tr  G^nerd 
M.Tiha  1  wm  discussed  and  directions  were 
^■•.ven   !C'   i-^   preparatuin. 

'  Th(  re  waa  also  approved  at  vhe  meetini:  a 
mf n-.i-r.-indum  from  Serretsry  Byrnes  tc  tie 
Secrtrt  iry  of  War  requefUng  certain  help  in 
r  v.nection  with  the  removal  ol  the  Japaue«« 
and  the  movement  ^f  Chl-f-se  armies  into 
the  north  and  laying  down  certain  restric- 
tions  ou  tiies^"  movements.     •     •      • 

"They  were  taken  up  by  Secretary  Byrne* 
with  the  President  who  went  over  them:  and 
they  were  put  In  final  shape,  unchanged 
from  the  agreements  of  December  9 

"The  President  then  had  a  meeting  with 
Genertii  MarshaU.  at  which  I  vras  prei»ent— 
there  were  three  of  us  at  that  meeting,  the 
President.  General  Marahail.  and  myself— 
and  at  that  point  the  signed  letter  and  tha 
mclostires  were  handed  to  Oeneral  MarahalL 
"It  was  aaoertalned  by  the  President  at 
that  meeting  that  these  papers  were  nnanl- 
mcualy  approved  and  agreeable  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  to  htmaelf . 

"Now  that  is  the  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion nf  these  instructions  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  oarcoir 
IN  THE  HOU^  OP  BKPKBBBHTATT\-ES 

Wednesdav.  June  13,  19S1 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Umatilla.  Oreg..  Cotm- 
ty  Housing  Authority  s  secoDd  year  of 
operations  the  commissioners  have  made 
2  report  to  the  coiinty  court  setting 
forth  tangible  evidence  that  the  grass- 
roots citizens  of  this  country  axe  seeing 
through,  and  chat  they  do  not  like,  the 
socialistic  Itousiag  program  which  is  be- 
ing foisted  upon  as  under  the  ruise  of 
ass:.siance  to  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 
The  commiiwaoDcrs  of  Umatilla  County 
are  public -spirited  citizens  who  serve 
without  compensation,  and  they  have 
early  dtscorcred  that  the  PuMic  Housing 
Administration  is  organized  to  perpetu- 
ate purely  socialistic  programs  and  that 
the  real  bousing  needs  of  Umatilla  CXxm- 
ty  have  not  been  met,  nor  even  consid- 
ered, by  the  PHA.  The  Umatilla  County 
Housing  Commissioners  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  entire  program  should  be 
revised  and  renovated  to  the  extent  that 
every  individaal  community  can  have 
consideration  given  to  its  particular 
housing  problems,  and  they  further  think 
that  the  administration  cf  projects 
sh.ould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
governments  rather  than  carried  along 
on  the  rubber-stamp  basis  which  is  now 
demanded  by  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. I  present  herewith  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  report  of  the  county 
commissiocers  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  housing  iu  Umatilla 
County,  Greg,   as  follows: 

Jmrw  1.   IftS! 
To  The  CcvNTT  CotJT:T  rr  Um.\tiix*  Couwtv. 
Hon.  Lowiix  Stocxmkx. 

Member  o;  Congress .  He  use  Ciambrrs. 
Wa*'iin.gton,  D.  C. 
HcNca.\mjE     Sim;     The     UmaVlila     County 
Hotif  Lng  Auth  rlty  Is  rapidly  approachmc  the 
conrlTBlon  of  Its  second  year  of  operations 
as  a  fuhertdiary  body  politic  of  the  county, 
State,  una  Federal  Oovemments.    In  review- 
ing the  results  of  this  commission's  cflorts 
ue  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  It  has 
nccampUahed  absolutely  nothing.     We  have 
c  ii£idered  It  our  privilege  to  serve  on  thja 
c:mm'.ssion  '.vithctit  c;^mpei:5r.t!':in  since   lU 
c':::c'jpt*.'-r.;  fcr  the  reason  that  we  are  each 
public  spirited  with  »  £in«fre  d*^re  to  aid 
o\:r  less  fortunate  nels^hbors  snd,  for  a  full 
year  have  expended  every  effect  to  promote 
the   program   through  the   adoptton   of   t'le 
puiclples   find   policies   as  set    up   by   PHA. 
H.wevcr.  we  have  found  It  most  dUBcult  to 
rct;Un   our   sympathy   for   the   program   and 
Its  Intent,  due  chiefly,  we  believe,  because  ol 
the  misinformation.  Ill-advice,  and  laxity  la 
cooperation  from  the  field  offlce  at  Seattle. 
While  none  of  us  will  deny   that  there  la  a 
need  (or  low-coet  bousing.  It  has  been  moat 
difllcuit  few   ua  to  aoc^H   the   methods   in 
which   PHA   has   been    attempting   to   solva 
the  problems.    At  first  we  were  adviaed  thaS 
If   our  proposed  projects   were   well   estab- 
lished and  vreil  maniq^.  they  could  be  setf- 
supportlng.     Later  we  were  adviaed  that  a 
seU-fitippartIng  project  would  defeat  ^e  pur- 
poae  c£  tba  program.    In  fact  it  ta  oar  6ptU' 
ion  that  Um  entire  aqiaet  at  the  program 
seems  to  have  changed  or  perhaps  thla  eoBk- 
mlssion  Is  Just  beginning  to  see  It  In  Its 


true  light.  At  tba  praent  tlaa  It 
to  OB  ttet  the  entlr«  pracrmoi  neks  vrtth 
soctaUsa  tn  Itt  moat  ugly  tarm,  full  of  bu- 
reaucratic tneoi^ietcnoe  and  rad  tap*.  Ilia 
ideala  which  we  aectitad  in  good  Utth  at 
the  Stan  of  the  program  waeau  to  hav«  dka- 
appeared  and  the  entire  purpoae  of  the 
county  houatng  autttortty  would  seem  to  be 
a  rubber-stamp  device  for  perpetuating  the 
.sociallBtlc  tdaaia  of  thoa*  persona  tn  ctarge 
of  the  PHA. 

When    the    natlocal    otBc%    requested    the 
county  houstng  authority  lease  the  housir.g 
facUiUes  at  Ordnance  and  Hermlsicn.  it  was 
definitely  OuUcated  that  this  mere  was  solely 
to   Ret   the   management    of   thcise   projects 
into  the  h.'^nds  of  the  local  county  eovern- 
ment.     We  .accepted  thla  prtiKsipl*.'   In   Rixd 
faith   and   made   an   honest  attempt   to  Fee 
that   The   projects   were   laaimged   efBdentiy 
and   In   keeping  with  aotmd  btrntnefla  prin- 
ciples and   practices.     We  soon    found    that 
any  suggeauoos  our  local  cranrntasMwa  might 
have   were   accepted  only   If  they   met  with 
the    approval    of    PHA,    and    th-m    only    If 
precedence  had  been  ertabMahad  along  th(^>s« 
lines     We  fmind  that  It  made  no  difference 
whether  or  not  we  fatt  the  principles  as  ad- 
vocated by  PHA  were  aound.  we  stUl  were 
exp»  cted  to  rubber  stamp  any  a  id  every  ac- 
tion submitted  to  us  tlarough  the  bead  office. 
The  present  so-called  national  emergencr 
has  somewhat  changed  the  pkrtwre  with  re- 
spect   to    the    needs    In    nmatllla    Oounty. 
Migrant  housing  atwayn  poaea  a  aarkna  prob- 
lem in  tlmca  of  labor  stwrtages  and  alnee 
our  county  depends  to  a  large  extant  upon 
migrant  labor  to  harvest  its  aopa.  this  typa 
jf  housing  Is  probably  foremost   as  far  as 
ovir  local   needs   are   oonoemed      With  the 
development  of  McWary  Dam  and  the  reac- 
tivaticra  of  the  Kermlatoc -Ordnance  raclli- 
tles  we  fiDd  an  acute  need  of  temporary  war 
hovissne      The  problem  ci  low-rent.  low-In- 
come housing  rankis  far  down  the  list.    The 
solution  to  our  problems  as  we  see  it.  most 
certainly  Is  not  through  the  proposed   pro- 
gram at  PBA  embracing  low  rent,  low  Inoome. 
We  are  advlseMl  that  PHA  has  no  outttned 
program   lor    the   solving   at    dtbcr    of   otir 
foremast  problema.     We  are  weU  aware  tiiat 
the  farmer  as -a  rule  Is  well  taken  care  of 
under  the  Oovemment  farm  programs,  but 
the  small  farm  oommunltlca  In  whleh  the 
migrant  worker  muat  resMe  can  IU  afford  to 
take  care  of  and  knk  after  tlioea  people  dur- 
ing the  period  between  the  harreatlng  of  one 
crop  and  another 

It  Is  the  firm  conviction  at  this  eoaualsalon 
that  the  entire  program  should  be  revteeO 
and  renovated  to  the  extent  that  every  com- 
munity can  take  a  due  advantage  at  what 
aid  and  aasittnnre  might  be  forthoonalng. 
We  most  lieartUy  subarrlbe  to  the  theory  oC 
getting  tlie  administratloB  at  projects  In  the 
hands  of  local  fovemments,  but  not  on  a 
rut>ber  stamp  basis.  Cna  XJUtarf  la  that  so 
long  as  we  must  devote  our  time  and  effort 
toward  the  completion  o«  a  socceaafni  and 
In0cai  program  that  we  be  permitted  to  ium- 
dle  ail  matters  pnrtalning  to  that  program 
wltiun  our  own  community.  TlieTeby  ellra- 
inatii^t  the  tremendous  administrative  costs 
of  PHA  through  Its  many  Held  oAcea  where 
nothing  but  confuaton  originates  and  where 
so  much  dead  timtxr  prevenU  the  money 
alloted  froin  going  into  tiie  actual  program 
i(x  which  It  was  Intended.  It  la  our  further 
thought  that  each  local  eominlasion  Is  mncti 
better  qtMilflttd  to  determine  its  needs  than 
Is  a  total  stranger,  schooled  or  not. 

It  Is  our  suggestion  that  actloc  should  be 
taken  along  tiaeae  itnca  at  once  and  should 
It  be  found  that  such  actlOB  earuaot  be  taken 
It  la  our  recommcDdatioD  that  thla  County 
Housing  Authority  ahould  be  tflasolved  and 
the  entire  program  turned  back  to  PHA  and 
the  poor  management  for  which  they  aeon  to 
bo  so  weU  qualified.  Aa  aMmbeta  e<  tMa 
commlaalon,  four  at  wlioaa  are  eiiarter  wtmr- 
hers,  we  are  very  r^actant  to  be  placed  la  a 
position  which  mcve  or  less  obligated  us  to 
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Get  Toafk  About  Bill  Oatit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK?! 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or   ENB'.^N* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'E3 
Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  Star  dated 
May  25,  1951.  in  regard  to  William  OaUs 
who  Is  a  prisoner  of  the  Czech  Reds 
'  BUI  Oatis  formerly  was  on  the  staff  of 
one  of  the  newspapers  m  the  Fifth  Indi- 
ana District  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  These  friends  of  Bill  Oalis 
from  Marion  and  Indianapolis.  Ind., 
want  something  done  for  him. 

The  editorial  follows 

Orr  Tough  Afiorx  Bill  0.\ns 

Tii«  8tat«  Department  is  Ti^hi  in  being 
ertremely  concerneil  about  the  J  ate  of  30  or 
m<jr*  Americans.  m'JsUy  misitionarles.  who 
b«v«  b«en  impriAoned  in  Communist  China. 
Those  importunate  (^tizens  are  at  the  merry 
of  Um  Red  barbarians,  and  there  Is  little  the 
Umt«d  Statea  can  do  about  it  right  now. 

But  vby  doesn't  the  State  Department  ex- 
preaa  a  similar  concern  about  the  Tate  of 
Wllil.-un  N.  Oatis.  a  priAoner  of  the  Czech 
Reds,  and  then  do  sorp.erhing  about  If  The 
United  States  Ck>vernmeut  can  do  a  lot  to 
heip  the  former  Indianapoiu  newspajperman 
If  it  wlU  sliov  a  tlnj  bit  of  the  spunk  tl.at 
made  this  Nation  great. 

But  mi  ybe  the  State  Department  would 
prefer  to  go  on  sending  creani-pufl  inqulrle^i. 
to  the  Caieb  hoodlum  re«:ime  and  wind  up 
maluof  outrageous  concessions  in  return  for 
Oat  is'  freedom — as  it  did  in  the  ca8e  of 
Rotert  M.  Voceler.  vtio  was  railroaded  to 
prison  by  the  Hungarian  Reds. 

What  has  happened  to  this  country  any- 
how when  Its  leaders  are  afraid  to  art  vig- 
orously in  xba  Interests  of  American  citizens 
mistreated  by  foreign  buUles?  Is  the  Ache- 
soD-lianluklJ-Truman  Uiumrlrate  so  fearful 
of  spreading  the  conflict  that  tt  doesn't  even 
dare  get  a  Uttle  tough  with  a  two-bit  Red 
regime  when  It  throws  a  responsible  Ameri- 
can ctttaen  into  a  dungeon  on  phony  spy 
charges?  Is  our  SUte  Ekepartment  willing 
to  pat  up  endleesly  with  this  Communist 
extortion  racket? 

Praaee.  wmk.  and  riddled  by  communism 
as  she  may  be.  puts  the  United  SUtes  to 
shame  In  this  reiipect.  When  Poland  In 
1»4A  started  pushing  French  nationals 
around  and  Imprisoning  some  of  them  as 
splsa.  Prmnce  retaliated  in  kind.  The  trou- 
ble rseiid. 

Tb«  United  State*  should  throw  every 
Commimlet  Caech  now  tn  America  into  ]ail. 
impoMivd  aU  Casch  property  in  thU  country. 


embargo  trade  with  the  Red  satellite  and 
effect  other  adequate  forms  of  retaliation. 
meanwtUle  demanding  Oatls'  Immediate  re- 
lease— or  else.  If  the  Stale  Department 
faint  hearts  would  act  in  an  American  way 
in  just  one  case  of  this  kind,  we  believe 
there  woukl  be  an  end  to  these  Red  out- 
race*. 


Old  New  Castle  on  the  Di'li>.jre,  Po.."-|ed 
by  the  Dutch  m  1651.  Will  Celebrate  !  le 
Tercentenary  of  Dutch  Sctt'cniert, 
Saturday,  June  16,  1931 


IN 


Speaker,  unclvr  leave 
marks,  I  ihuuld  like  lo 


EXTF.N-IO\  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

Of   cf;.\'.v    i'.T. 
THE  HOf--^  OF  Pt  PRESENT. STIVES 

W'^dr-ridai/.  June  23.  1951 

Mr  BOGGS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 
pomt  out  to  my 
coIiea;;ues  that  an  event  of  great  his- 
torical sit;nificance  ;s  to  take  place  at 
New  Castie,  D«'i  .  thi.>  S;i*::dav  June  16. 
1551.  At  that  time.  H:-,  E.xrell.-ncy.  the 
Governor  of  Delaware,  and  the  New 
Castle  Tercentenary  Commission  will 
.^erve  as  host  to  thousand^  uf  Americans 
and  resident-s  of  other  nations  who  will 
visit  that  commur.i'.y  to  celebrate  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
fuundino;  by  Dutch  co!or.;.>t,? 

Along  the  streets  of  New  Castle,  wiio.-e 
ancient  buildinits  and  wide  areens  still 
hold  all  the  charm  of  Colonial  days,  these 
visitors  will  stroll  and  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  hardine.>^  and  courage  of 
the  men  and  women  who  came  to  a  vast 
wilderness  and  workf^d  tirelessly  for  the 
realization   of   a   vi.sion — a  vision   of   a 


preat   and   noble   coun* 
could  be  free 

In  the  late  Npr;n-:  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant  esiabl 
on  Sand  Hook,  a  pifct 
into  the  Delaware  Rivrr  at  a 
south   of   the   mou'h    uf    the 


in  which  all 


1651.  the  f.imous 

sr.t'd  a  ima.i  fort 

of  land  jutting 

point  iust 

Christian 


River.  Stuyve.sant.  covernor  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  m  America  in  the 
middle  of  the  .seventeenti;  (•■ntury.  laid 
out  a  )^reen  and  a  pattern  of  <treets  t>e- 


that  some 


d    th.,'    (,)tr.- 
t  p  irt  in  the 


hind  the  fort,  and  hr  .vaw  t 

common  land  was  reserved  for  wood  and 

pasture. 

From  that  time  onwa 
munity  played  an  import. t 
development  of  th^'  Dela-Aaie  River  ard 
the  subsequent  evolution  of  th.e  rii.tfd 
States  as  we  know  it  to6:iy  On  its 
streets  .some  of  the  most  famous  fl^'ures 
in  American  history  have  u  ilked.  Its 
buildings  have  uitne  sed  important  and 
far-reaching  events  m  the  American 
stors. 

Of  the  homes  built  by  these  early 
Dutch  settlers,  only  a  ffw  rem.iin  today. 
But  stamped  indelibly  on  the  tour,  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  the  .Nation  as  a 
whole  are  the  less  tangible  contributions 
of  the  people,  minhty  and  small,  uho 
arrived  with  or  followed  Stuy vesant  a 
system  of  basic  concepts  of  liberty  and 
freedom:  the  determination  that  the  in- 
dividual   shall    remain    supreme,     the 


Willi;  to  resist,  at  all  costs,  oppres- 

sion in  any  form. 

New  Castle  as  a  town  is  not  large  Its 
homes  and  public  buildings  still  reflect 
the  architectural  views  of  its  founders. 
But  it  is  a  town  that  will  forever  itand 
fts  a  magmificent  symbol  of  the  acl  ieve- 
ments  and  accomplishments  ol  the 
American  people  during  the  pas:  300 
years. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Saturc  ay  is 
to  be  devoted  to  a  gala  celebratic  n.  in 
which  officials  of  our  Nation  ami  the 
Netherlands  will  take  part:  in  nhich 
New  Ca.stle's  historic  homes  and  build- 
ings will  be  open  to  visitors:  in  which  200 
men.  women,  and  children  will  o  Ter  a 
pageant  tracing  the  first  13  years  cf  the 
town's  history  and  narrate  the  foL:  lore 
of  the  community:  in  which  a  s:)ecial 
token  session  of  the  Delaware  general 
assembly  will  be  held. 

In  addition  to  these  events  the 
Netherlands  has  seen  fit  to  dispatc  i  two 
of  its  first-class  naval  craft  to  New 
Castle  in  recognition  of  the  days  iripor- 
tance.  and  the  United  States  ha>  ar- 
ranRed  to  .send  its  famed  Marine  'Torps 
band  to  take  part. 

New  Castle  is  a  key  commurii*y  ir  Del- 
aware, which  was  the  fi;  -t  St.iTo  to  atify 
the  Constitution,  and  a  State  v,  host  con- 
tributions to  the  free  world  are  many. 

Although  Delaware  is  small  m  area. 
Its  citizens  have — ever  since  Stuyvesant 
and  his  courageous  party  first  dropped 
anchor  off  the  site  of  New  Cabtl  -srt 
the  F>ace  for  an  America  that  has  risen 
to  great  achievements  in  the  rela.ively 
short  span  of  it.'^  national  life. 

Three  centuries  aeo  this  mont.i  the 
territory  that  is  now  D'lawa'-e  was 
wilderness.  Today  it  is  the  hone  of 
great  Industries,  thnvint:  cities  and 
towns,  busy  and  successful  comiierce 
and  agriculture. 

New  Castle  is  a  U'.in:  momen  o  of 
what  300  years  of  .-Xmerican  vijoi  and 
determination  has  meant  to  the  v  orld. 

I  extend  to  all  of  my  cnlleai:ues  •<  cor- 
itfTaiThyitation  to  attend  the  exerci:  es  at 
New  Ciistle,  Del.  on  Saturdav,  Jure  16, 
1951.    I 


The  Scare  Technique 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i-)F 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

'K     NT'*-     JERSrV 

IN  THE  HOT  v^r  Qf  rePRF"SENT.\TT  .'ES 

Wednei.d..y.  Ju  ic  13.  Vj51 

Mr.  HAND  Mr  Spe,> '-.•"■  t'^^o  iften 
political  admini,<trations  u  e  fear  and 
scares  to  accompll.^ll  the;r  vvxi-^  not 
otherwise  ,Pi-:;fied  A  reoent  ediiorial 
In  the  Bndsf'viin  N  J  i  Evenmc  \'e\vs 
provokes  thoui^iht  m  this  connection  and 
tl;e  editorial  fnjlow  ^ 

THt    THrsis    or    F'e.^r 

The  present  administration  li.i.s  se.  n  H: 
to  Interject  a  feeling  of  fear  anions  th*'  .•  n.er- 
icsn  people  as  a  prelude  or  a  warnv.p  t  j  the 
1963  pcliiical  campaigr. 

Although  a  year  has  pa.'t.-.ed  .<=lnce  w  •  de- 
cided to  challengf  Soviet  a«^Tession  tn  K.Tea. 
our  military  e\p«Tt.s.  r^  :  the  most  pan,  have 
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di'.ru.s.'?  publiflv  the  wpakness-'-s  of 


.strength. 
n  m  'ace 
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e.'itablishment.  r^  t  '.' 
an'.'^s  .1  devirf  cl  G>-cf':." 
of  the  reduction   m   the  dr,iit     ; 
80.000  a  few  months  a£;o  to  15 
The  very  fact  that  manpower   :■ 
have  been  slowed  down  proTe.«;  tP  ■ 
tlon  as  a  mltltar-,   '   r  e  in    ::   ^  ■■: 
descrlljed  by  our  :r.il;'.',ry  e".;xr-.:;. 
false 

The  thesis  of  fear  s^cn-^s  t"  h.;x-r 
pollttCiil  propRgar.d  I  'nt?:ne  m  W  _>P:;.,-.  :; 
All  of  the  machine:-.  :u  c^  s.-ary  to  ir.ei\  'J.e 
R«l  menace  ■gias  ::;,i....:.kc:ured  ^t-veral 
months  ago.  It  has  bt-en  mc-relv  ■  •  rc:-. 
affair,  hopelessly  ccnfiising  and  c  ::.;:>'•  y 
Ineffective. 

the    f.r'*    nnnsver&ary   of 

n    .June    2.;     -Af    can    now 

nerals.  etc.  in  Washington 

,pi;.e  facts  or  that  ft^  have 

5  .  ;■    ,r. .1'  xe  have  net 

r    'P.v    a'Apjl    fate    which 

■   i     •  :iers  have  pic* v, red 


As  we  apr^i;^^!- 
the  Korean    war 

.'••■■>,:/»-'  th.i'      lir  i: 
1    I  .'e  bee;:  '.  ::'.:•  r>-.: 
been  ui'.d'-   -■  «'  int: 
been    pre;...;;;:!^ 
President  Trun- 
fur  us  within  re. 


Aduress  of  Mr.  Jap  Lucas,  of  Atheni,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  PICKETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  PICKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday June  6.  I  called  to  the  attention 
cf  the  Members  of  the  House  a  schedule 
of  two  radio  addresses  to  be  made  by  one 
of  my  constituent-^.  Mr  Jap  Lucas,  of 
Athcris,  Tex.  Mr.  Luc-as  made  the  two 
radio  addresses  on  his  own  initiative  and 
at  his  own  expense  in  an  effort  to  call  lo 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  small-busine.«s 
men  in  complying  with  OPS  regulations. 
Since  the  addresses  were  made  on  June 
6  and  7,  many  Members  of  the  House 
have  commented  very  favorable  on  his 
di.'=course  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  listen  over  the  radio,  I 
am  including  herewith  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Lucas"  address.  This  action  is  heartily 
concurred  in  by  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Lindley  Beck- 
worth. 

The  address  follows: 

Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is 
Jap  Lucas.  I  own  and  operate  a  small 
h^irdware  stvxe  in  Athens.  Tex.  Inasmuch 
as  the  population  of  Athens  Is  approximately 
6  OOO.  I  feel  that  problems  confronting  me 
as  a  retail  hardware  and  appliance  merchant 
are  fairly  representaUve  of  tern*  of  thousands 
of  similar  dealers  throughout  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  briefly 
discuss  the  present  effects  of  regulation  W; 
the  probable  tragic  consequences  cf  t»~;  reg- 
ulation unless  changed,  and  to  give  my 
humble  views  regarding  constructive  changM 
which  should  be  made  in  the  regulation; 
this,  in  order  to  avert  the  inevitable  disaster 
now  conlrontiug  us. 

I  cannot  feel  that  our  Government  is  fully 
aware  of  the  grave  crisis  now  facing  us 
businessmen  as  a  direct  result  of  regulation 
W.  I  doubt  that  even  the  representatives  of 
business  in  Washington  are  fully  Informed 
regarding  the  graveneas  of  the  present-day 
situation.  Therefore,  in  deep  humility,  I 
have  taken  it  upon  myself  to  carefully  in- 
vestigate the  highly  Important  matter, 
whereby  I  could  at  least  make  a  feeble  ef- 
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PT.  I  f.'U'd  ri'-t 
ser-.-t  d  m  the  T>"s:-~  L-"  :-- 
'■  '  ".'r  '.  ■-  \fT'.'?fi  <■■'  l~<  v9'irs  I  -'an  fu']v 
;:  l»T-*.ind  The  necessity  f rr  such  committre 
r;Pe.  therefore,  arr  in  "c^-nrd  w"h  such  fX'I- 
Icy;  however.  I  s ;!'.,->?■ -fly  d  ub*  *.^at  any 
highly  paid  representative  of  business  could 
present  to  you  the  crsvene«!S  of  rei^ulatton  W 
quite  as  well  as  one  frr-n  the  "•  -rKs  cf  the 
creek"    whose    llvelih-^xi    rtfrend^    U'>rn    h'.s 


'e^i  Pv 
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hej.'d      tp.^ 

.;>'    p>-\ve:    t^- 

h\  mbly    idd 

'   tV'f   p   wer   t  ■■ 
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5m3;!  bu«ir.€<f    :•: -i  h -w  .'  ; 
rtgulaticn. 

Ge:':  It-men.  v.e  hs-?  r 
adace  '"Tl\p  p-w-T  :.'  'ax 
d-^strcy  '  Please  .iIIlw  :ne 
"The  p*.  wer  tn  re^rPr. 'e  i^  ■?. 
destroy,"  I  sincreiv  h-pe 
been  ferewarned  m  t:n:e  to  aver»  ip.c  (■■;P'.>- 
t.-"'phic  results  of  rcsrj!atu,n  W  r^!'.  •.,■  r  'nlr<-'t^.t- 
Inj:  bu«^i:;ef«:npn  throuc'vtii:  <i;r  '■•■^vin'-v 

In  1949,  dunne  which  perird  m'-  tnde  ter- 
ritory was  enjoyin?  a  tremendous  rural  elec- 
trificaticn  ex;:anslon  procram,  I  se'.d  appr'^x- 
Irauteiy  300  maj^r  electric  and  gas  appli- 
ances During  19.50,  with  the  ele:trlf\catien 
program  practic?.uv  ccmpletcd.  I  s.P.d  appr>  x- 
lm.:tely  200  such  n^.ajor  app.1r.ncc5,  Sj  far. 
during  1951.  I  hir.-e  sold  probabl-  20  mrjor 
i-."t^li2iire!!  I  h.ire  y^ld  cn!y  '■^ne  rna.'rr  ,ip- 
i:ii;'.n'-°  during  the  nj-..-^!  30  C'vs 

My  business  during  the  ps.-^t  PC  days  Is  ,:..T 
net  le&s  Than  one-half,  an.d  con«:dcri'ne  .he 
lac:  that  my  tross  business  las-  year  was 
approximately  112.=;  000,  yi-u  can  ensliy  under- 
stand that  a  50-p>-rcent  reduction  ,n  businrss 
1.-=  severe 

At  first.  1  th>~uc:ht  tt  ju  t  nnjht  be  me 
causing  the  tremendous  drop  in  bu:-inr;?. 
Therefare  I  '.lade  1*  a  point  tc  ta!V:  with  other 
aopliance  dealers  In  Athens,  ar.d  even  In 
surrout.dlng  cities.  The  story  Is  the  same. 
aiid  quite  unanimous;   Keguiatior   W, 

One  might  presume  t.iat  suppiy  has  Ju?t 
caugh:  up  with  deniatid.  which,  of  course. 
Is  true  to  some  respect,  however,  when  yc^u 
lose  sales  on  appliances  day  after  i?.y.  and 
often  several  sales  in  one  day,  because  of 
the  required  25  percent  drwn  psnment  tn 
accordance  with  regulation  W,  yov.  know  that 
demand  Is  far  from  being  satisfied.  You 
may  feel  that  the  consumers  have  been 
priced  out  of  the  market,  yet  I  have  new 
refrigerators  and  ranges  on  hand  at  e.ractly 
last  year's  prices  a.nd  they  are  not  mcving. 
Furthermore.  I  doubt  that  I  c  iild  sell  a 
do?en  refrigerators  In  a  month  if  sold  abso- 
lutely wholesale:  this,  with  regulation  W  in 
effect  Rich  people  already  havp  fine,  up- 
to-date  refrigerators.  Our  market  today  is 
among  people  of  moderate  circumstances, 
even  humble  circumstances;  it  Is  among 
those  who  would  dig  and  dig  to  make  a 
down  payment  of  10  percent,  b  it  consider 
it  hopeless  to  even  consider  raising  the  re- 
quired 25  percent.  Our  market  01  today  Is 
amone  those  badly  m  ne«Hi  of  rtirigerawrs, 
and  thoee  who  would  honorably  sacrifice  to 
make  small  monthly  payments. 

This  week  I  discussed  regulation  W  with 
the  appliance  departmental  he  id  of  one 
cf  the  oldest  and  largest  wholesa!?  hardware 
firms  in  Texas.  More  than  3  months  ago 
that  firm  sold  tens  of  thoueands  of  dollars 
worth  of  major  appliances  to  its  .-etail  deal- 
ers on  a  floor-plan  basis;  nothlnj;  down,  no 
Interest,  with  payment  within  90  iays  This 
gentleman  further  informed  me  that  the  90 
days  period  had  expired  and  that  not  one 
dealer  was  at  this  time  able  to  take  care  of 
his  floor-plan  obligation;  this,  beciuse  major 
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rer-re'f'rt :-<-,! vr.s  of  i-ther 
■■-■•.. r-  r.rni*  th.n  'r>  p»  Ti^ent  V^  iK> 
•!ifT  r<';a;;  hardwire  .ind  af,  pii- 
■r^  :!re  .1:  th'.f  tir:>e  ft'Tced  t.:  i.i^e 
■i!:':'s  ea,-;:"d  :,■-■  prompt  p.-.ynvt-.t 
s  trs'ir.v  have  rven  ••■umI  it  nc  t"*- 
■•n  term  tiot*''-  <,<:.  their  t.i'.fi-.-cvs. 
•i;'.C  ;i:ter»s'.  T'T  avoid  ;,st:ii-  their 
iic:'  Or.e  hiirdvisri*  (^>'-.\',fr  ;.a,>  re- 
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which    I    reirrpfed    very 

ait7so.!u:elv    n ece'vsarv ,    nc- 


•,^  em  pi- 1  vet- 
riorii,  bi;t  laur.d 
f'  Virit  bvisine<:,.s  i., .nor  ions.  The  wlioles.-'.ler 
I  prevr'MsIv  mentrtied  has  alre.-.Jy  b-fMi 
t  reed  t'<  !ay  ott  sevrral  empiovee.;:.  With 
n.  r'.-  t,.  .:  •■  v.iii-.i:i  tJie  ir.imfdiate  tu'uri- 
unless  business  conditions  Improve.  'Ilie 
employetis  ;a:d  otT  worked  in  the  appliance 
divnsion  of  tho  company 

It  might  be  surmised  that  sucli  unem- 
ployed persons  can  be  absorbed  la  our  war 
(■ccincs::\y  Please  let  me  discufes  the  cue 
etnplnvee  I  w.is  forced  to  lay  cfl.  His  a^'e 
i.>  between  50  and  60:  educaticn  meater.  and 
is  t_d:v  ruptured  B<-!'..re  U.yiiii:  him  off  I 
endeavored  to  hp;p  h:m  lt>cate  other  em- 
ploynent  I  contacted  two  large  companies 
it'  his  behalf,  and  both  informed  me  they 
c  uld  not  employ  a  ruptured  pwrson 

He   i.s  not   hnancialiy   able  to   be  operaitd 
cu  tor  the  rupture   a.:d  would  refuse  charity 
He    lb    at    preser. ;    uciug    ixld    chares    m    an 
e::dev',r    n^     t-rrv.de     h'.t     :f,miiy    witii    the 
barest  necessities  ol  life 

Genileinen,  regulation  W  is  at  thif  time 
causing-  unem|iU,jyinent  through',  ui  the 
united  States  A  merchant  cannot  pay  .sales- 
men whe:i  they  Cannot  sell  his  waxes. 
Wholesalers  cannot  keep  full  crews  when 
varioui  merchandise  is  not  moving  Manu- 
I^:.:tureri  are  forctd  to  lay  uS  men  «.lien  the 
retiiUen>  are  not  moving  their  in ven Lines. 
It  even  lavb  ofl  tram  crev,-f.  Yes.  ti'3iil!cmen 
our  entire  economy  Is  so  closely  Interlocked 
that  one  of  us  cannot  pet  hurt  without  it 
hurting  some  of  the  other  fellows 

Our  Government  Is  at  this  time  finding  tt 
necessary  to  spend  untold  tillions  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary 
for  every  bu.slness  tc  .survive  and  prosper  in 
order  that  cur  Government  may  raise  a 
goodly  amount  r,l  ihe  money  exi:)ended  cur- 
rently Yet.  with  my  gnx<s  business  reduced 
50  percent,  and  with  my  net  profits  reduced 
far  m.ore  proportionately,  my  Income  u.x 
this  year  will  unquestionably  be  far  U-^f  than 
lor  last  year  Yes.  in  all  probability,  ies 
than  one-hall  as  much  Gentlemen,  this 
largely  on  account  of  regulation  W,  Would 
net  unemployment  and  rrduoed  taxes  tre- 
mendously afTect  the  entire  economy  of  our 
Nation"'  Although  I  am  ct.-t«in!y  not  a 
student  of  communism.  I  believe  I  once  read 
that  Lenin  or  Stalin  had  written  a  bock 
stating  somewhat  as  fellows:  "First,  let  the 
economy  of  the  capitalistic  nations  ix  de- 
stroyed—then strike  "  That  mu.si  not 
happen  to  our  great  Nation 

tJnder  regulation  W  it  U  perfectly  legal  for 
us  to  sell  a  millionaire  every  electric  or  ga<» 
appliance  we  have  available  for  cash.  I;  is 
Illegal  for  us  to  sell  to  a  good  credit  risk, 
regardless  of  need,  without  at  least  a  25-per- 
cent down  payment.  Which  person  Ls  most 
likely  tc  contribute  to  Inf.atlon"' 

I  consider  ?uch  a  course  upon  the  part  of 
the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  as  pre- 
posterous, and  I  shall  at  this  time  hoiobly 
endeavor  to  prove  that  point  bytxithetlcally: 
Mr.  John  Jones  is  wealthy  He  purcha»ed 
a  new  refrigerator,  ele-rtr'.c  ran-e  unC  tele- 
vision set  about  2  months  a  o     P-d  cash  for 
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ftU  tbnt  n«ma  L**t  wi^k  h«  purch*«d 
•took  in  »a  rxcluslr*  fishin*  club  He  pur- 
cbatMl  *n<7ajer  refriicwaior.  elw^trlc  rang« 
and  t*J*Ti*ton  »H  fnr  his  lodge  »t  the  club 
UJte  Mr  Jon««  Utw  In  •  distant  city  and 
anticipate*  vialtln*  hU  lodfte  aa  ofte..  aa  poa- 
»sb!e.  but  probably  not  more  often  than  once 
everT  month  or  tw^j  Under  reguUtlon  W. 
Mr  jonea  did  have  the  rlii;ht  to  purchase  two 
refrigerator*,  rangea  and  television  seta,  be- 
cause he  waa  able  to  pay  caah  for  them 

Mrs  John  Doe  purchased  a  butane  ranee 
fr'in  me  2  years  a«o.  making  a  10-percer.t 
don.',  payment,  with  monthly  payments  «x- 
ter.ded  o-.-er  a  period  of  24  months  Last  VMir 
she  told  me  that  rhe  hoped  to  purchase  an 
electric  refrigerator  from  me  Just  as  sot'n  is 
she  made  her  final  payment  on  the  sVr-Te. 
LiLst  weet  she  made  the  final  payment  She 
wanta  to  purchase  the  refrigerator  from  rne. 
She  needs  a  refrigerator  badly  She  is  atle 
to  maJce  a  10  percent  down  payment  t^i\  a 
new  refrigerator,  and  t<i  meet  small  mont^.ly 
payTnent*  She  la  a  gtxxl  credit  risk — nevpr 
failed  to  make  a  monthly  payment  o:-.  trie 
itoTe  on  tii  ; 

l£r«  John  Doe  needs  a  refrigerator  pnr- 
tlcularly  badly  tjecause  she  has  a  baby  >s? 
than  3  months  old.  Not  being  a  breast  baby. 
Mr*.  Doe  needs  a  refrigerator  in  which  to 
keep  the  baby's  milk  and  formula,  alsij  r.t'r 
physician  is  at  this  time  treating  the  baby 
for  a  serloua  ailment,  and  he  informs  her 
that  the  medicine  preiscnbed  most  be  kept 
refrigerated 

Because  so  mivny  of  Mrs  Doe's  neigh  >;rs 
purchased  electric  refrigerators  during  the 
past  2  years  she  has  been  informed  by  her 
iceman  that  he  was  unable  to  profltabir  op- 
erate the  route  this  year,  and  that  she  n-.ust 
make  other  arrangements  for  refngerat;  m 
effective  June  1.  as  the  route  was  being  dis- 
continued 

Mrs,  Doe  does  niit  own  a  car  and  !i"^?s 
approximately  10  miles  from  the  nearest 
retail  ice  wtabllshment.  Her  nearest  neigh- 
bor Uvea  approximately  one-half  mile  away. 
Question  Should  regulation  W  prohibit 
Mrs.  Doe  from  purchasing  an  electric  r»- 
frtgerator.  even  though  she  is  a  good  cred:t 
risk,  because  she  Is  unable  to  raise  the  min- 
imum 25  percent  down  payment  required'' 
Shall  we  force  Mrs  Doe  to  leave  the  5ick 
baby's  milk  formula  and  naedlclne  uiire- 
frlgerated'' 

Should  an  appliance  dealer  break  the  law 
by  selling  Mrs.  Doe  an  electric  refrigerator 
because  of  such  emergency  circumstances  or 
ahuuld  we  take  chances  on  Mrs.  Doe  lotili.g 
her  baby  on  account  of  regulation  W  That 
Is  the  question  gentlemen 

One  might  at  this  point  conclude  "Prob- 
ably no  appliance  dealer  would  sell  Mrs  Doe 
•  refn^ermtor.  even  should  regulation  W  be 
relaxed."  Tberefore,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  call  this  fact  to  your  attention.  Ap- 
proKlZDAtely  one  year  ago  I  sold  a  refrlgerat  t 
to  a  blind  colored  man.  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I.  vltbout  anj  down  payment.  He  lost 
hu  eToalsbt  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war. 
and  la  at  this  time  drawing  a  very  small 
pension  from  our  Oovernment.  That  colored 
blind  veteran  has  not  failed  to  make  jue 
slnfle  paimMit  on  the  refrigerator  since 
piirrhiBurl  I  aokl  another  veteran  of  Wcrld 
War  I  a  refrtterator  without  a  down  pay- 
ment, a  man  whose  lef  looks  as  If  It  were 
rottiof  off.  as  a  direct  result  or  the  war.  He. 
too.  Is  drawing  an  entirely  Inadequate  pen- 
sion from  our  Government.  But,  he  has 
never  failed  to  make  a  alngle  payment  on 
bis  refngarator.  Oentlemcn.  I  have  visited 
tn  the  booMB  of  both  thase  veterans.  Tuu 
should  see  how  humbly  they  live,  but  I 
have  beard  neither  of  them  grumble  about 
thair  eoodltloos.  I  sold  both  thoee  refrigera- 
tors baton  ragulatkta  W.  I  sold  'them  based 
t>paa  hooor.  and  I  like  to  sell  marchandlse 
that  way. 

Taa.  fHktiaiBan.  had  Un.  Doe  purchased 
tka  butAoa  range  frooi  me  and  paid  me  In 


accordance  with  her  ccr'.tr:*ct,  it  v.-  \.:.[  :,<•  ,i 
real  pleasure  to  sell  her  an  electrir  rt':r.»;-r  i- 
tor  not  for  a  10  percent  dovn  payn.ent.  but 
with  nothing  down 

Last  year  a  man  come  ir.''j  my  .^i^re  p.i..! 
approximately  120  d'V»n  on  a  new  eiecinc 
refrigerator,  made  cne  snn.^;;  monthly  pay- 
ment, the  second  payment  c.ime  clue,  then 
past  due  I  inquired  — learned  he  was  serl- 
ousJy  111  In  a  Dallas  hospit.t;  A  few  days 
later  I  learned  th,u  he  !-.arl  passed  away. 
The  follo^ving  day  his  w.-'e  received  a  letter 
from  me  riincelling  the  en* ire  refrigerator 
balance  of  apprcximate'.v  $20<) 

LA.-t  year  I  s-id  a  cu  Ted  woman  a  washing 
machine  She  w:t.s  sl^  w  in  .Tiaklng  her  pay- 
ment but  by  w.ishlnc  clothes,  picking  cotton, 
arid  other  chores  she  kept  \ery  well  up  with 
her  payments  I  read  about  her  home  burn- 
ln< — that  her  small  baby  burned  up  In  the 
h  juse  The  next  day  she  was  notified  that 
her  washlns'  machine  was  paid  In  full  Yes. 
ser.tiemen,  you  will  find  most  of  us  Amer- 
icans are  pretty  fair  fellows  But.  please 
don  t  prohibit  the  man  "on  the  other  side 
or  tlie  railr  -ad  track"  from  enjoying  a  few 
biire  necessities  of  life.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, after  careful  study,  thousands  of  appli- 
ance s'ores  throughout  our  Nation  will  begin 
cl(«in^  their  do<jrs  within  this  year  unless 
granted  relief  under  Regulation  W.  I  feel 
tl-.at  I  an  exist  e-,  en  under  the  hardships  of 
Re_-.i!aaon  W  because  I  am  in  the  general 
ha.'dware  business,  but  many  stores  sell 
I.     hing  other  than  appliances. 

Reeulatlon  W  even  affects  the  credit  sale  of 
merchandise  not  covered  by  the  regulation. 
becau.<e  when  a  dealer  tells  a  prospective 
customer  they  cannot  purchase  a  refrigerator, 
C'V'k  stove  washing  machine,  etc.  without  a 
25-per"ent  down  payment.  It  Is  quite  easy 
for  the  customer  to  assume  that  the  25-per- 
cent down  payment  la  required  on  car  bat- 
teries, tires,  small  radios,  etc. 

I  know  our  Government  Is  endeavoring  to 
control  inrtatlon.  gentlemen,  but  controlling 
the  uttle  man's  dollar  who  badly  needs  a 
re!ru'erator.  cook  stove,  washing  machine, 
etc  certain' V  ci  -es  not  control  Inflation.  The 
man  making  less  than  $200  a  month  rarely 
hai  a  bank  account,  and  la  likely  unable  to 
in'.est  a  p<jrti')n  of  that  small  amount  In 
defense  taortls 

Gentlemen,  at  this  time  I  humbly  submit 
three  suggestions  regarding  proposed  changes 
to  regulation  W  -.vhich.  If  adopted,  would 
In  all  prnbab.U^y  start  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry revol'.  in;:  :iL"iif.  :::  the  retail  appli- 
ance field  il)  Ch.ii.ge  the  muilmum  down- 
payment  requirement  from  25  percent  to 
10  percent  and  or  (2)  allow  trade-in  n.er- 
chandise  be  considered  as  part  of  the  re- 
quired down  payment  (This  Is  allowed  by 
Regulation  W  in  the  automobile  business  ) 
(3  I  Lengthen  the  time  for  payments  Ui  be 
made  from  the  preser.t  15  months  to  2i 
months,  thereby  maici:.^-  n,  irnly  payments 
smaller.  (Prior  to  W^rld  Wo-  II  the  period 
often  extended  36  months  i 

Gentlemen,  I  greatly  appreciate  your  cour- 
tesy In  accepting  this  brief  and  wish  for  all 
of  you  the  best  of  success  i:.  -oivlng  the 
many  governmental  problems  :.  w  confront- 
ing our  great   Natl   n      I   thank  you. 


The  Texas  Tidelaadt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nx.va 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr.  TEAOUE.     Mr    Speaker,  wp  are 
living  In  troubled  times — times  of  emcr- 


.  r.(  ■,  v.hen  u  is  necessary  that  ve  take 
u:r....ual  .stops  to  meet  extraordini  ry  cir- 
cum.stances  But.  always  in  fron.  of  us, 
1,  h*:M.;  t!u'  way  between  Gove' nmcnt 
r','.:ulatinii  on  tlie  one  hand  and 
individual  freedoms  and  rurhts.  on  the 
other.  IS  our  Constitution.  I  bel  eve  we 
all  realize  that  if  we  lose  sicht  of  this 
beacon  we  stand  to  lose,  in  the  >ea:'s  to 
come,  that  which  has  made  the  United 
States  the  great  Nation  that  it  i  :  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people 

There  is  an  important  area  (  f  rela- 
tionship m  our  Con.stitution.  however. 
Mr,  Speaker,  in  which  I  am  af-aid  we 
are  rapidly  losin,s;  sight  of  consti  utional 
principles.  That  is  the  relation,  hip  be- 
tween the  individual  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  While  some  may  not 
realize  it,  this  aspect  ls  just  as  inr  portant 
to  each  citizen  and  the  mainter  ance  of 
his  rights  and  piivile-^'es  as  hi^  direct 
relationship  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  .^eali/ed. 
and  wisely  indeed,  that  there  were  cer- 
tain areas  of  government  whi(  h  could 
better  be  administered  and  rem  lated  by 
local  authorities  clo-er  to  the  pe.)pie  and 
their  problems  than  one  natu  nal  au- 
thority could  pos.sibly  be  The:  consid- 
ered the  matter  important  crough  to 
give  each  person  dual  citizens' lip.  that 
is.  both  national  and  State  citizenship. 
This  was  recognition  that  such  a  Nation 
as  ours  could  never  be  liandled- -.socially, 
economically,  and  in  many  otht  r  way.s — 
as  one  unit  so  that  one  compU  te  set  of 
detailed  rule.s  and  laws  woul  1  always 
apply  equally  to  the  many  proolems  of. 
say,  the  citizens  of  New  York  ;.s  well  as 
those  of  Georsia  Even  at  tie  out.set, 
there  was  lust  too  much  diversity  be- 
tween ai'M^  to  con.sider  a  ve  y  highly 
centralized  i^overnment  a.^  prac  ical  As 
a  result,  the  .several  Slates  w  >re  niven 
areas  of  juri.sdiction  in  which  liey  were 
to  be  supreme  as  a  matter  of  efficiency. 
common  sen.se,  and  protection  of  the 
citizen's  be.-^t  lntere^t.  Tlie  specific 
powers  of  tiie  Federal  Governnent  were 
definitely  outlined  and  enumt  rated  in 
the  Constitution:  and.  as  an  additional 
precaution  the  tenth  amendment,  part 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  w.is  adopted  in 
1790  stating: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  tliC  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  re.served  to  the  States, 
respectively,  or  tu  the  peoiilc  , 

This  amendment  e.xpre.vsed  the  wide- 
spread fear  prevalent  at  the  time  that 
the  Fedeial  Government  might  attempt 
to  exerci-e  lowers  which  had  not  been 
granted 

In  tt.e  intervening  years,  and  particu- 
larly in  recent  times,  there  has  been  an 
Increasing  encroachment  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  area  of  State  rights. 
This  has  been  done  by  many  methods. 
some  of  the  outstanding  beinp  those 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  of  Fed- 
eral ta.xation  The  Supreme  Court  has 
tended  to  interpret  the  con.stitutional 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
rather  broadly  which  has  constantly  led 
toward  a  Kreater  centralization  of  gov- 
ernmental authority,  much  of  which  has 
been  at  trie  cxpease  of  the  States. 
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A  vicious  cycle  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
Federal  taxation  pattern.  The  Federal 
Government  has  invaded  so  many  tax 
fields  to  such  an  extent  that  the  State 
governments,  being  closer  to  the  people, 
hesitate  to  enter  the  same  fields  or  to  add 
new  tax  burdens  to  those  already  be.ng 
ci  rried  by  the  people.  So  what  happens? 
With  the  very  money  that  has  been  indl- 
r'ctly  taxed  av.ay  from  Slate  revenue 
£.nd  under  the  guise  of  State  neglect  cr 
State  financial  hardship,  the  Federal 
Government  steps  in  with  a  grant-in- 
aid  program  to  the  States  provided  a 
certain  amount  of  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
allowed.  Step  by  step  this  procedure  has 
teen  u'-ed  to  expand  Federal  control  into 
an  alarmin.s  number  of  fields  v.hicli. 
without  a  doubt  are  purely  fields  of  State 
control.  To  support  the.<;e  expanding 
grant-in-aid  programs,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment bites  deeper  and  deeper  into  all 
tax  fields  and  the  State  eovernments  be- 
come confined  to  smaller  and  smaller 
are-'-s  for  their  revenues. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  States 
gradually,  but  sure'.y.  are  deprived  of 
their  practical  power  and  r;.;ht  to  act  in 
areas  cf  State  rights.  Now.  with  the 
tideland  causes,  the  Federal  Government 
is  even  takiner  steps  which  could  con- 
ceivably le-'.d  to  a  Federal  claim  to  min- 
eral rr'=ource"  under  navirable  streams, 
lakes,  and  other  property  presently  held 
by  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feci  that  there  are  two 
threats  confronting  me  today.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  there  Is 
the  menace  from  without :  the  imperial- 
ism of  Communist  Ru.ssia  and  control 
from  Moscow:  as  a  citizen  of  Texas  -^ho 
wants  to  know  that  he  can  go  to  local 
authorities — people  I  know — and  obtain 
a  sympathetic  hearing  on  my  problem 
from  someone  who  is  famihar  with  my 
situation  and  th.'^t  of  the  locality.  I  am 
worried  about  the  imperialism  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  control  from 
Washington.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  maintain  its  claim  to  tlie  Texas 
tidelands,  this  Nation  is  in  my  opinion 
well  on  the  road  to  nationalization  and 
extreme  centralization  of  government. 

Against  this  background.  I  would  like 
to  consider  tli:;  tidelands  question  and  its 
implications.  My  thesis  is  this:  While 
the  Federal  Government  may  have  es- 
tablished a  legal  title  to  the  tidelands 
through  the  Supreme  Court,  tliere  is  no 
one  who  can  convincingly  and  logically 
show  that  it  has  a  moral  right  or  title  to 
those  lands.  It  seems  to  me  that  com- 
mon .sense,  law.  and  justice  must  sure- 
ly combine  at  som^  point  to  emerge  with 
the  obvious  answer  that  the  tidelands. 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Texas,  can 
only  belong  to  the  States. 

The  history  and  background  of  the 
tideland  question  has  been  utterly  dis- 
regarded by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
recent  decisions.  In  my  opinion,  there 
are  two  basic  questions  which  loom  high 
in  this  entire  matter,  but  which  seem  to 
have  been  studiously  avoided  or  by- 
passed In  arriving  at  the  present  rul- 
ings: 

la)  As  a  general  principle,  was  it  ever 
Intended  when  the  Constitution  was 
drawn  up  that  the  original  States  should 


give  up  their  title  to  the  tidelands  and, 
if  not,  did  States  entering  the  Union 
subsequently  come  in  under  any  diflerent 
terms? 

(b»  Did  the  Republic  of  Texas  af*er 
10  years  of  existence  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion relinquish,  through  any  means,  her 
title  to  the  tidelands  when  she  joined 
the  Union? 

I  would  like  to  examine  each  of  these 
questions  at  some  length. 

First,  over  a  period  exceeding  100 
years,  there  has  been  53  Suprerae  Court 
decisions  and  244  Federal  and  State  court 
decisions  holding  that  the  original 
States  owned  the  navigable  tidelands 
and  soil  beneath  them  in  trust  for  the 
people  and  that  all  States  admitt-ed 
thereafter  into  the  Union  came  in  with 
at  least  the  same  rights  on  thi:;  matter. 
For  example,  in  1842,  the  Supreme  Court 
slated: 

When  the  Revolution  took  placf  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  became  themselves  sov- 
ereign •  •  •  and  hold  the  absolute  richt  to 
till  their  n.iviuafcie  waters  and  the  eoUf  ui.der 
them  for  their  own  common  use, 

In  1845: 

First,  the  shores  cf  navigable  waters,  and 
the  soils  und'-r  them,  were  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  United  States  but 
were  reserved  to  the  States  respcctuelv:  sec- 
ondly, the  new  States  liave  the  same  nt-nts, 
.s  vt'reignty,  a!;d  jurisdiction  over  :':s  r.n- 
jcc'L  iio  the  origina.1  Suites. 

In  1876: 

The  principle  hap  long  been  settit'd  •  •  • 
that  each  Stale  owns  the  bed.';  of  all  tide- 
waters within  Its  jurisdiction,  unless  they 
have  been  granted  away  In  like  m;inner, 
the  States  own  the  tidewaters  !hemi>elvep. 
*  *  •  For  this  purpose  the  State  repre- 
sents its  people,  and  the  ownership  is  that 
of  the  people  In  their  united  sovereignty. 

And  so  on.  As  can  be  seen,  there  were 
few  principles  more  settled  in  the  law 
of  the  land  than  State  ownership  of  the 
tidelands. 

It  is  interesting,  and  very  disconcert- 
ing also,  to  note  that  in  reversing::  over 
100  years  of  precedent,  the  Supreme 
Court  in  its  1947  decision  on  the  Cali- 
fornia tidelands  sidestepped  the  question 
as  a  strictly'  domestic  and  constitutional 
issue.  The  Court  instead  assumed  the 
necessity  of  Federal  control  over  the 
tidelands  as  e&sential  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  a  foreign-relations  pro- 
gram based  on  the  thin  line  of  reason- 
ing that  only  the  Federal  Government 
may  deal  with  international  aflairs  and 
the  ocean  is  a  subject  which  falls  into 
that  category.  In  my  opinion,  that  was 
no  argument  whatsoever.  The  same  line 
of  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  any 
property  or  person,  for  that  matter, 
within  Texas'  boundary  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  determined  to  take  over 
everything.  For  example,  the  United 
States  represented  many  Texans  in  their 
claims  against  Mexico  for  oU  lands  ex- 
propriated by  the  Mexican  Government 
some  years  back,  but  this  did  not  mean 
that  these  Texans  had  to  give  up  their 
State  citizenship  just  because  they  hap- 
pened to  become  involved  in  a  matter 
of  foreign  relations.  I  cannot  see  how 
national  representation  in  foreign  af- 
fairs implies  national  ownership;  the 
United   States   Government   represents 


everyone  and  everything  In  the  Nation 
when  it  comes  to  international  afTairs. 
but  It  does  not  mean  that  everything 
entering  into  that  spher?  must  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  to  the  second  question:  Did  the 
Republic  of  Texas  relinquish  her  title 
to  the  tidelands  when  she  joined  the 
Union  or  at  any  time  thereaifter''  Tlie 
story  of  the  conditions  of  our  entry  into 
the  Union,  unique  and  different  from 
that  of  any  other  State,  will  emphati- 
cally show  that  Texas  did  not. 

After  Texas  won  its  Independence 
from  Mexico,  it  formed  an  independent 
nation,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  which 
existed  for  10  years  and  was  recognized 
by  the  chief  nations  of  the  world  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  The  republic  in 
its  first  year  of  existence  established  its 
boundaries  as  "be'-rinning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  River,  and  running  west 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leagues — 
10 4  miles— from  shore,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  " 

The  people  of  Texas,  being  mostly  of 
Anglo-Saxon  .stock  and  havmg  their 
reel  in  the  United  Str.tes,  expressed  a 
t'esire  to  enter  the  Union.  As  a  re.sult. 
in  1844.  a  formal  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween two  independent  Nations,  the 
United  Ctates  and  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
setting  forth  the  terms  of  Texas'  entry 
into  the  Union.  It  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  take  over  all  of  the  public 
debt  of  Texas — seme  $10,000,000  and.  in 
those  days,  a  tremendous  sum  of  money 
even  where  nations  were  involved — in 
return  for  which  Texas  would  surrender 
all  of  its  public  lands  and  mineral 
rights.  The  United  States  Senate,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  refused  to  ratify 
this  treaty  on  the  grounds  that  the  pub- 
he  lands  of  Texas  were  worthless  and 
consisted  of  httle  more  than  swamps. 

In  the  following  months,  17  different 
counterproposals  originated  in  the 
United  States  Congress  concerning  the 
terms  of  Texas'  entr>'  into  the  Union. 
Finally,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  joint  resolution  which 
set  forth  the  terms  of  annexation. 
Among  the  provisions  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a>  The  constitution  of  Texas  must 
be  submitted  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress for  approval  before  January  1. 
1846. 

<b)  Texas  would  retain  her  public 
debt  as  well  as  her  public  lands. 

The  Idea  was  that  Texas  should  pay 
this  tremendous  public  debt  through  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  her  worth- 
less public  lands. 

Texas  accepted  these  terms  and  be- 
came the  only  State  to  enter  the  Union 
and  assume  its  previous  pubhc  debt. 
Further,  Texas  adopted  a  new  consti- 
tution which  was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress in  which  it  was  stated  that — 

The  rights  of  property  •  •  •  which 
have  been  acquired  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  republic  of  Texas  •  •  • 
shall  remain  precisely  In  the  situation  which 
they  were  before  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
Etltutlon. 

Congress  nor  anybody  else  objected  to 
this  stipulation. 

Texas  paid  off  its  public  debt  and,  in 
every  way.  fulfilled  its  obligations  under 
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the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  annexation. 
A*  a  result,  for  103  years,  it  never  en- 
tertained the  thought  that  there  could 
be  any  doubt  m  anyone's  mind  as  to  its 
absolute  right  to  ownership  of  the  tide- 
lands  as  a  part  of  its  public  domain  re- 
gardless of  what  happened  to  other 
States  in  this  connection.  For  103  years, 
it  was  the  consistent  interpretation  of 
United  States  officials  that  these  lands 
and  minerals  were  owned  by  Texas  in 
accordance  with  the  solemn  treaty  en- 
tered into  by  two  independent  nations. 
Not  until  December  21.  1948.  after  the 
property  had  become  more  valuable 
throuph  development  by  Texas  and  the 
people  to  whom  the  State  had  leased  the 
tidelaods.  did  the  executive  ofBcials  of 
the  Federal  Government  chanpe  their 
Interpretation  of  the  annexation  treaty 
and  attempt  to  wrest  ownership  of  the 
property  from  Texas.  Finally,  on  June 
5.  1950.  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  4-to-3 
decision  overrode  treaty  precedent,  and 
justice  all  in  one  breath  by  conftscal- 
ing — and  it  was  that — the  Texas  tide- 
lands  and  ceding  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

How  did  the  Court  arrive  at  such  a  de- 
cision in  the  face  of  the  facts?  As  in  the 
ease  of  the  California  tidelands.  it  a^ain 
avoided  the  issues  and  stated  basically 
the  predominant  consideration  was  that 
tliere  must  be  Federal  control  over  the 
tidelands  as  an  essential  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  affairs  pro- 
gram inasmuch  as  questions  involvmg 
oceans  often  involved  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  It  did  not  explain  why  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  with  foreign  coun- 
tries concerning  the  ocean  without  first 
having  to  own  3  miles  of  the  ocean.  I. 
for  one.  cannot  see  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  justify  its  conduct  or  how 
it  can  conscientiously  utter  one  word  of 
reproach  to  Iran  for  her  recent  national- 
ization and  confiscation  of  British  oil 
rights  when  Uie  United  States  is  doing 
the  same  thing  at  home  with  much  less 
reaaon  and  absolutely  no  real  legal  or 
moral  right  to  do  so. 

Aside  from  the  legal  questions  in- 
volved, there  is  another  side  to  this  mat- 
ter. For  many  years  the  entire  income 
from  the  Texas  tidelands  have  been  dedi- 
cated solely  to  the  public  school  fund  of 
Texas.^  The  loss  of  this  revenue  would 
nrrlnitiy  rlfiniiiDT  the  financial  structure 
of  the  Texas  public  school  system — one. 
Incidentally,  which  is  trying  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
The  extent  of  the  loss,  both  present  and 
future.  Is  apparent  when  one  realizes  that 
over  2.SOO.0OO  acres  of  tideland  arr  in- 
volved, and  that  in  1948  alone  Texas 
reallied  t7.000.000  from  tideland  leases. 

All  these  factors  cannot  be  ouaet  ex- 
cept by  allow mg  Texas  to  continue  ita 
ownership  of  the  lands  as  originally 
agreed.  And  ceruinly.  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  determined  to  expropriate 
the  Texas  tidelands.  there  should  be  a 
Just  compensation  paid  to  the  State  of 
Texas  for  their  loss.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  ex- 
pended by  the  State  and  persons  oper- 
ating under  State  leases  to  develop  the 
oU  potcntiaUUes  of  the  tidelands. 


Since  the  Supreme  Court  us  apparently 
not  predisposed  to  alter  their  position 
on  the  tidelands.  llie  only  alternative  has 
been  for  ConRros.s  to  pa>s  legislation 
which  would  restore  nahiful  o'Anership 
of  these  lands  to  the  States  In  Febru- 
ary 1948  I  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
Federal  recocmtion  of  State  owne;>l.;p 
of  these  land.*^.  and.  furtlier.  if  at  a  1..'*  r 
date  the  Federal  Government  U'\'  t:..it 
It  was  nece.ssary  to  place  tlie  t;(ir..^nd.s 
under  national  ownership  .n  thf  inter- 
est of  national  defens*^',  a.s  is  often 
claimed,  to  require  that  adequate  com- 
pensation be  paid  to  the  States  for  the 
loss  of  their  property  Several  months 
aiio  I  reintroduced  an  identical  bill, 
which  is  now  pending  befo  e  the  Judi- 
ciary' Committee 

Up  to  the  prf.sent  a  satisfactory  and 
equitable  solution  of  this  question  by 
Ccnaress  ha^  bet  n  blocked  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  In  1948 
Conk'res.s  pa.vsed  a  bill  *  hich  would  have 
settled  the  tidelanJ-^  conflict  ir  favor  of 
the  States,  howfvtr  the  President  ve- 
toed It  and  the  Senate  could  not  muster 
the  two-thirds  maionty  necessary  to 
override  the  Presidential  action. 

I  hope  that  sliortly  this  matter  will 
again  be  put  to  a  vote  in  Congress.  If 
it  is.  I  trust  that  everv  Mf-mber  will  take 
the  opc)ortunity  to  correct  an  injustice 
and  halt  this  trend  toward  nationaliza- 
tion and  infringement  on  States'  rights, 
prerosati'.es,  and  property  There  is 
not  only  a  principle  involved  which  con- 
cerns every  State,  resardless  of  whether 
it  has  tidelands  or  nor,  but  every  citizen 
who  believes  that  there  is  too  much  con- 
trol from  Washmtjton  today,  that  this 
trend  toward  centralization  is  becoming 
our  erreatest  internal  threat,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  thp  people  in  many  in- 
stances IS  best  .served  bv  iorul  and  State 
government. 


LosD  to  Israel 


Taxing  Each  Other 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.VI.'\P.KS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or  '  'RECriN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF:SENT.'VTI\TS 

Monday.  Ju'ie  11    I'jjl 

Mr,  NORBLAD  Mr  Sp^'.ik.r  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.-  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Canbv  Ores  >  Her- 
ald: 

T.«rNc  Eai  H  Cthfr 

According  to  ir^formarlnn  fr  :y  W  ishlng- 
ton.  the  House  Wi\y«  and  Meaji.s  Committee 
haa  tentatively  approved  a  r,-prrce!it  tax 
on  groM  sale.-*  ot  pubiuly  -i*:  •ti  t-lectrlc 
utilities,  including;  municipal  .s-,>'pms  sii.h 
aa  Canbys  Itns,  is  .sreppir.k;  ru'lu  smai  k 
Into  a  blind  alley  When  i^i.'.prnii. >■:.•,; 
unlta  start  ta.xini{  each  uriipr  't-.f  ;"■■  ;'.e 
might  aa  well  figure  an  inaiciiig  their  li  »:i- 
iiooda  by  taking  in  each  others'  w  tshi:.^. 

It  would  be  only  a  short  step  to  t;ixuic  ■'7 
water  systema  and  the  payrolls  of  ^xili-  e  de- 
partmenta.  The  logical  move  far  Can  by,  if 
thia  tax  ahouid  aitp  through  Congre^cs,  W'Uld 
be  to  Impose  a  similar  tax  on  poitai  receipta 
oX  the  local  office. 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  OKONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTVES 
W ''dne'iday .  June  13    1951 

Mr  OKONSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rfc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  Sokol.sky : 

The->e   D\vs 
(Bv  Gf-,rce  Si.'kol.sky  i 

The  United  St,ue~  has,  since  1945,  poured 
out  more  than  .«26  OOCOuOOOO  m  aruiit-s  t>! 
various  countries.  This  has  been  like  mi:nnu 
from  heaven  to  many  governments,  particu- 
larly the  Socialists  in  Great  Brimin.  who 
probably  would  not  have  .survived  without 
our  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  has  in- 
creasingly been  pressed  upon  the  American 
pec  pie  as  to  what  these  enormous  contribu- 
tions have  brought  us  In  frlend.':hlp  and  even 
allies.  For  instance,  the  unbelievably  huge 
trade  of  the  British  with  Soviet  China, 
through  Hong  Kong,  that  has  provided  the 
Chinese  Communists  with  weapons  and  ma- 
terials with  which  to  kill  Americans,  does 
not  prove  that  our  vast  contributions  to 
Great  Britain  have  brought  us  many  friends. 

At  the  same  time  that  tliese  large  sums 
were  being  poured  into  Eiiropean  countries. 
Nationalist  Cluna,  whicli  w.mted  to  fleht 
for  us  In  Korea,  could  not  get  one  cent  of 
aid  And  we  fell  down  in  our  assistance  to 
Iran,  so  that  that  cnuntrv,  step  by  step,  is 
moving  away  from  tiie  United  States  and 
may — probably  will — become  the  next  point 
of  Soviet  aggression.  It  looked  as  though  the 
next  place  might  b*'  Burn^.a.  but  that  seems 
to   have   been   dropped 

In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  Mac.Ar'hur 
scandal,  it  may  becime  necessary  fur  Soviet 
Russia  to  engage  up<Mi  a  diversion,  and  most 
of  those  who  watch  -St.ilin  s  moves  carefully 
seem  to  agree  that  Iran  is  the  likely  spot 
for  a  spring  divertissement.  Surely,  recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  give  every  reason 
to  expect  trr.uh'e  'iiere 

And  that  bnr,:;>!  vis  to  tiie  quest:>Mi  of 
Israel.  Here  is  a  htt;p  state,  founded  in 
1948,  which  has  eameU  Us  right  to  exist  by 
defending  itself  by  arms,  a^tainst  a  number 
of  older,  lareer,  and  better  established  coun- 
tries, includint;  E^ypt  It  has  financed  It- 
self without  seekiiit;  aid  from  any  cnuntry 
It  has  nearly  d'lUbled  its  popuian  n  by  Im- 
migration since  Its  establishment  It  h.is 
created  and  main, tamed  the  beginnings  of 
a  modern  economy  baaed  not  only  upon  agri- 
culture but   upon   industry. 

In  the  primitive  middle-eastern  world 
Israel  Is  an  oasis  of  modern  life  and  hwlUs 
forth  the  prospect  of  competent  liulu.^triali- 
7  ':  V.  Ft  Instance,  it  is  the  only  countrv 
o,  'l;:!?  irea  where  airplanes  and  ships  can 
•■'  'TM.ed  It  h.is  hrotitrti'  mt-i  the  M:dcllp 
fc.,1..'  ~k;;.ed  nier!i,inics  fron-.  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Includint;  Germany. 

Israel  Is  new  enkiaited  m  two  financial 
activities  in  the  United  States  One  is  the 
-.:»■  if  .1  ».')0(U)00  WX)  b-i.d  issue,  so'ld,  as  a 
:  :  .;.i'-s  '.-iins.i.  •.:.  in.  directly  t(j  t!ie  public 
A'  I  Mine  when  other  countries  are  askmi; 
Lind-oui.".  this  little  country  is  .q.ssuming  ttie 
r>>s|)onsibilitv  of  raising  capital  by  the  ordi- 
nar\  priK'esses  of  payinc  interest  on  b<inds 
H.'id  providins;  for  amortization  It  Is  capi- 
t.i,ism    ;it    work 

The  ■  ther  1.S  a  request  for  a  grant  from 
the  United  States  for  $150  000,000,  It  la  to 
be  noted  that  the  bond  isj^ue  is  more  than 
three    times    larger    than    the    grant.      The 
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conservatism  of  this  proposal  Is  evidence  that 
the  masters  of  finance  have  not  lost  their 
.•kill,  fcr  they  are  not  undertaking  more 
than  they  can  handle,  but  they  need  addi- 
tional support  for  their  rounded  program 
of  industrialization 

The  vp.'.ue  of  Israel  to  the  United  States  Is 
not  sentimental.  It  has  to  do  with  having  a 
friendly  nation  In  the  Middle  East,  so  that 
If  we  need  to  defend  ourselves  agatrvst  Rus- 
sian imperialism,  we  shall  not  be  faced  there 
by  universal  antagonism 

Although  this  country  has  done  much  for 
The  Arabs,  the  fpct  Is  clear  that  In  the 
fnited  Nations,  the  Arab.s  stood  by  India 
against  the  United  S'.atrs  in  Korea.  The 
.^r.'.b-Indian  alliance  imperiled  our  position 
m  Asm.  They  .-^eek  neutrcilty — a  middle- 
man's course,  getting  benefits  where  they 
cv-.n   ;*nd    ducking   obligatioi:s. 

In  a  \*.>rd.  this  is  the  time  to  make  friends 
ir.  thp  Middle  Ea.^t  and  by  friends.  I  do  net 
n^eari  «iich  as  love  us  platonic.illy,  but  such 
as  w!i:  stand  up  in  a  fieht  as  Chirng  Kai- 
shek  fcr.s  been  willing  to  do  and  as  the  South 
Koreans  have  done  Our  only  prospect  for 
this  kind  cf  practical  friendship  Is  In  Israel. 

The  objection  to, the  grant  can  come  only 
from  the  State  Department's  unwillingness 
to  Biitaconize  the  .•\r.ihs  If  we  help  Israel 
to  build  a  western  outpost  in  the  Middle 
E.Tst.  the  .Arabs  will  have  to  think  twice 
about  their  kind  of  neutrality  which  en- 
d.tngers  .America. 


Hon.  Clair  Engle,  of  California,  Predicts 
Congress  To  InveJtigate  Federal  Water 
Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF    CAI  IrORNIA 

I.V  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  able 
and  di.?tingui.':hed  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Representative  Cl.mr  Engle, 
whom  we  all  recognize  as  an  authority  on 
water  law,  has.  in  his  newsletter  of  June 
11.  commented  upon  the  suit  pending  in 
southern  California  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  plaintiff  and  some  16,000 
property  owners  in  the  Santa  Margarita 
watershed  are  defendants.  This  suit  has 
shocked  the  residents  of  California,  and 
has  such  far-reaching  implications  that 
it  deserves  the  attention  of  citizens 
everywhere.  While  the  Government's 
attorneys  orally  disclaim  any  intent  to 
expropriate  private  water  rights  by  seiz- 
ins them  on  the  grounds  of  defense  needs 
without  oCfering  compensation  therefor, 
nevertheless  the  complaint  which  the 
Federal  marshal  is  serving  on  the  de- 
fendants is  loaded  with  prejudicial 
allegations  and  demands,  indicating  an 
intent  to  proceed  on  a  basis  analogous  to 
that  employed  in  the  Tidelands  cases 
which  deprived  California.  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  of  title  to  their  submerged 
coastal  lands  within  their  boundaries. 

If  the  Federal  Government  succeeds  in 
extending  the  theory  of  the  so-called 
tidelands  cases  to  private  water  rights, 
the  basis  for  more  and  bigger  expropria- 
tion by  the  Government  of  any  private 
property  will  be  established  and  our  con- 
stitutional guaranty  against  expropria- 
tion will  have  been  nullified  by  subter- 


fuge. This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  the 
lucid  commeiits  of  our  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Engle,  are  worthy  of  wide- 
spread attention.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  same  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record 

Strr  Mat  Detthminx  UwrriD  States   Watke 
Rights 

Recently  the  Federal  Government  filed  a 
water  suit  on  the  Santa  Margarita  River  In 
San  Dleeo  County  to  determine  what  rights 
the  i  c^ernl  Government  has  as  the  owner 
of  the  old  Santa  Man^arlta  Rancho,  I  was 
told  by  Colonel  lutber  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
who  has  been  actively  handllnc  the  matter. 
tl:U  they  expected  to  serve  leoiXi  de'<-nd- 
ants.  This  suit  has  created  a  rumpus  in 
southern  California, 

There  are  two  factors  in  this  litlcation 
which  make  It  mere  than  an  crdinary  law- 
su  t . 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  hns  been 
raised  as  to  the  basis  on  whlcii  the  Federal 
Go'ernn^.eru  astert.s  it.s  r!;-lits  m  the  Santa 
M'rtarlt.i  River  It  i-  claimed  that  the  c  m- 
plalnt  filed  by  the  Oovernmrnt  attorneys 
."!Ul.-<s  thst  the  Fedf-ai  G'--.ernment  h;'.s 
paramount  rights  in  the  river  by  rea-on  ot 
the  Governn^.ent's  sovereignty  and  the  fact 
that  the  water  \r  to  be  used  for  a  defense 
in.^T'.;;ation  at  C;imp  Pendleton  If  such  Is 
the  cr.se  this  Is  a  wholly  new  lef.al  theory 
undr  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
claiming  w,-t?r  rights. 

STATtS   RICilTo    C"ARDtD 

.Aiihouph  the  Federal  Constitution  gives 
the  Federal  Government  juritdiction  uver 
all  niivigable  streams,  it  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Government  m  it.',  sovereign 
capacity  owned  the  water  in  those  streams 
or  h:;d  any  paramount  right  ^*hich  It  couid 
ar.scrt  agalnrt  existing  uses  and  owners  of 
the  water.  A  congr^  sloual  committee  of 
tlie  House  (Irrittatlon  and  Reciamation ) ,  of 
which  I  am  now  chtaiman.  has  always 
Jealously  guarded  .he  right  of  the  States  to 
determine  the  title  to  water  in  rivers  and 
streams.  Any  assertion  by  tlie  Government 
of  the  contrary  philosophy  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral sovereignty  would  bring  instant  and 
vigorous  opposition  and  action  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates, 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral s  Ofllce  deiues  any  assertion  of  title  to 
water  on  the  basis  of  Government  sover- 
eignty, but  so  far  has  been  unwilling  to 
strike  from  the  complaint  filed  in  the  ac- 
tion The  offensive  language  implying  such  a 
claim. 

SIXTEEN    THOUSAND    DETENBANTS    INVOLVED 

The  second  point,  which  takes  this  case 
out  of  the  run-of-the-mill  lawsuit  category 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  suing 
something  like  16.000  defendants.  That  is 
no  ordinary  lawsuit,  even  't  the  Government 
wasn't  m  it.  And.  It  is  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  litigant  to  bring  a  suit 
Involviiig  that  many  people.  If  the  title  of 
the  Government  Is  based  upon  its  purcha.-^e 
documents  in  the  same  manner  as  any  In- 
dividual acquires  title,  then  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  the  predecessors  In  interftt  to 
the  Government  had  no  legal  remedy  to 
estajlish  the  title  cf  their  water.  The  Santa 
Margarita  Rnncho  could  not  have  afforded. 
when  It  owned  those  water  rights  which  the 
Government  now  claims,  to  bring  a  suit 
against  practically  every  landowner  In  the 
watershed  Involving  as  many  as  16,000 
defendants. 

Either  the  Federal  Government  la  going 
far  l)eyond  the  necessity  of  protecting  Its 
own  water  right,  or  there  Is  something  fla- 
grantly wrong  with  the  procedures  under 
which  water  rights  can  be  esUbllahed.  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  the  former  is  the  case. 
Certainly,  not  everyone  who  owns  water  In 
the  Santa  Margarita  watershed  is  an  adver- 
sary to  the  rights  a«»«rted  by  the  Govern- 


ment which  has  succeeded  to  whatever  rl|:hts 

the  Santa  Ma^tsrlta  Rancho  held.  It  shi  uld 
not  be  necessary  to  establish  every  nj;ht  ^  n 
th"  watershed  in  order  to  e*tabh«^h  the  rights 
of  tlie  Government,  whatever  they  are.  The 
Government.  It  .'ecms  to  me  can  and  sh.  uld 
limit  itself  to  joining  those  defendants  whose 
u-e  cf  water  impinges  upon  the  ni;hts 
cirfinied  by  the  Governnient. 

CONGEESS    MAT    INVESTIGATE 

If  the  Government  Is  right  and  a  lawsuit 
of  this  maiiTnirude  is  necessary,  some  pro- 
cedural remedies  simpliJylnii;  the  clarif\catlcn 
of  title  :n  this  tyoe  of  ca^e  are  in  order. 

Either  or  both  of  the  foregoing  la'ues  will 
probably,  before  this  matter  Is  much  further 
al.inp,  bring  one  or  ajore  ci  rgresaional  Ui- 
vciUgaticiis  li:to  11. i<  water  controversv. 


The  Wedemeyer  Testimony 

EXTFNSIC;.'  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABP.AHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Niw  roRa 

i.;  TH~  HOUSE  OF  REi^RESENT  ATIVLS 

Wcdneiyday.  June  13.  1951 

?Ir    MULVER     Mr    Speaker.  I  com- 
m'nd  the  fcIIrv.-inT  editorial  which  ap- 
pe  rs  in  the  Nc  v  York  Times  today,  to 
the  auentio-i  of  our  colleagues; 
Thi  Vv'EDf.MiTca  Testimony 

General  Wide:i.e>cr  has  expressed  some 
opinions  at  the  MacArthur  hearings  vihich 
perhaps  do  him  credit  as  a  dashing  soldier 
but  which  seem  so  contradictory  and  ex- 
treme as  to  be  self-defeating  Using  the 
sword  to  cut  throuph  the  Gordian  knot  of 
cw  difficulties  lie  not  only  suppi'rts  Gen- 
eral MacArthur'B  prog-ani  for  bomblnft  Man- 
churia and  establishing  a  naval  blockade 
of  China,  at  th"  calculated  risk  of  a  third 
world  war;  he  goes  even  further  and  urges 
that  we  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia  and  take  the  Inltli'.tlve  In  the 
political,  economic  peychologlcul  and  mili- 
tary fields  to  bring  It  to  terms.  He  would 
do  all  this  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  the  conviction  that  "clvlllaed 
nations'  could  not  refuse  to  follow  our  lead. 
But  If  they  did  refuse  he  would  have  us  go 
It  alone,  even  if  this  should  wreck  the  United 
Nations.  For  In  his  Judgment  the  present 
policy  of  limiting  the  war  to  Korea  can  only 
lead  to  a  costly  stalemate,  and  a  truce  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  would  be  tantamovint 
to  a  defeat  which  would  make  a  withdrawal 
from  Korea  a  preferable  alternative. 

The  dliflculty  with  such  a  pro<<ram  ts  that 
It  disregards  what  General  Wedemeyer  calls 
"a  lot  of  Imponderables  and  Intangibles," 
which  he  admitted  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  devising  strategy  These  "Im- 
ponderables and  Intangibles  "  make  It  certain 
at  the  present  stage  of  world  affairs  that 
any  attempt  on  our  part  to  put  such  a  pro- 
gram Into  effect  would  split  the  free  nations 
and  present  the  Sovleu  with  a  political 
victory  and  an  almost  Irresistible  Incentive 
to  exploit  it  by  mean  of  all-out  war.  Such 
a  war  would  not  only  lead  to  an  Immediate 
Soviet  conquest  cf  ali  Europe,  which  cannot 
as  yet  be  defended,  but  leave  us  to  fight 
that  war  alone. 

The  saving  grace  of  General  Wedemeyer's 
testimony  Is  that  he  himself  feels  that,  being 
away  from  the  center  of  planning  and  infor- 
mation, he  la  not  the  most  competent  wit- 
ness on  global  strategy.  For  that  reason  he 
la  willing  to  accept  the  Judgment  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  feel  that  we  must 
flrrt  "buy  time"  t>efore  we  can  solv«  our 
problems.  He  recommends  that  tbelr  Judg- 
ment be  heeded,  and  this  recommendation 
can  be  accepted  as  prudent  counsel. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  CALTTomyru 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RIPHESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  YORTY  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  our  Members 
to  the  splendid  results  obtained  by  Mr. 
Pord  Cowing,  of  the  Repeal  Brass  Co., 
who  has  solved  his  labor  problem  by 
utilizing  the  service  of  handicapped 
workers.  Industries  throughout  the 
United  States  might  well  study  the  en- 
lightened example  set  by  Mr  Cowing 
in  Lo6  Angeles.  The  following  news- 
paper account  of  Mr.  Cowings  use  of 
handicapped  workers  ::ppeared  in  the 
Loa  Angeles  Daily  News  on  June  1 
Hi  Licks  Lasor  Shobtack  Psoblzm:  Hikes 
HA»oiCAPT»nj 

(By  Jack  Kennett) 

■very  time  some  blue-chip  Industrialist 
crt««  ftbout  an  up-comlng  senoua  labor 
thortAge  that  will  soon  tbeaten  the  entire 
nattonaJ -defense  program  Ford  Cowing 
climbs  up  on  his  soap  t>ox 

He  aays.  "there's  an  untapp«»d  labor  p<x)l 
of  tens  of  thousands  in  this  area  alone  ready 
to  go  to  work  tomorrow." 

At  31.  Cowing  IS  vice  president  In  charge 
of  production  of  the  Rcpc«i  Brass  Co  .  a  plus 
•6.000.000 -a -year  c^mcern  In  Vernon  that 
manufactures  2J00  different  types  of  plumb- 
ing flktures,  one  of  the  largest  In  the  coun- 
try 

Any  management  unwilling  to  Investigate 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  In  Cowing  s 
opinion,  has  rocks  for  brains  and  he's  ready 
with  some  practical,  haro-headed.  doliars- 
and-centa  business  (acts  or  life  to  prove  It. 

It  doesn't  even  take  imagination  any  more 
to  ass  what  this  fast-moving  young  man  saw 
a  long  time  ago.  And  nny  labor-shorta^e- 
crylng  industrialist  can  see  for  himself  by 
bopping  over  to  the  Repeal  plant  at  2115 
last  TW»nty-«erenth  Street  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night.    There  are  three  stufts. 

One*  insld*  and  with  Cowing  in  attend- 
ance it  is  a  shock  to  learn  that  the  man 
ov«r  ttacr*.  speedily  operstlng  a  dangerous- 
looking  etamping  maciUne.  Is  blind.  His 
guid*  dog  Is  at  hu  feet. 

l<ook1ng  arotind.  there  are  other  blind  per- 
sons doing  )obs.  Meet  Oeorge  Chung  who 
loet  his  Bight  when  a  land  mine  exploded. 
Oeorge  is  now  an  uasem4>ler  and  his  tools  ars 
s  wrench  and  a  maiiet. 

Often  enough  so  that  you  begin  to  wonder 
why.  Cowing  makes  a  sign  with  his  band  to 
varto^M  workmen  and  w<»iien.  They  answer 
with  a  etmUar  sign  or  a  nod  of  the  head 

Thejrre  our  deaf  and  speeciiless,"  he  ex- 


The  payroll  clerk  is  a  cardiac.  Another 
has  a  psychologically  Imposed  skin  disorder. 
Karnlttg  his  own  way  and  having  the  re- 
sponslblUay  of  a  )ob  is  causing  ttie  condition 
gradually  to  clear  up. 

Hearty  30  percent  of  the  employees  at  the 
Repeal  plant  are  what  most  people  call 
handicapped  in  the  sense  that  they  are  in- 
eapabte  of  earning  a  living. 

Bin  Oowtng  doesn't  think  that  way.  He 
considers  nearly  everybody  is  handicapped 
In  one  way  or  another.  He  potnu  to  the 
prohtem  that  arose  at  the  Eastman  plant  in 
Boebestar.  If .  T..  a  few  jmAn  ago  when  there 
was  trouble  with  the  dtireloplng  of  a  certain 
type  of  film. 


After  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  ex- 
perimentation, 11  W318  found  that  the  rncu 
w^.o  worked  In  the  developing  rj<~tm  '>cca- 
slonally  ran  their  hands  through  thotr  hair 
Scalp  oils  caused  the  Aim  to  blotch  So  the 
company  had  to  go  about  hiring  ba.d^ieiicVd 
developers. 

It  was  a  CA-ie  of  the  hair  on  a  m.-u.  s  he  id 
being  a  handicap 

Cowing  Is  a  practical  tauslr.e«.srr;an  I'ls 
four  foremen  report  handicapped  en^ploy^s 
are  more  conaclentlcus  about  their  J':bs, 
that  there  Is  less  abseiue<'ism.  'hat  thev  .ire 
sober  and  anxious  to  make  i^iod 

Several  of  the  foremen  even  have  volun- 
tarily learned  to  sign  s<:>  they  can  "talk"  to 
workers  who  are  D  ar.d  S  dear  and  speech- 
less I 

"They're  demandir.tf  tha-.  we  hire  more." 
Cowinj;  savs  '  Producti'.ii  schedules  were 
never  so  high  " 

Because  of  the  success  u:  his  own  plant. 
Cowing  Joined  the  Ln^  Aiihieles  Committee  for 
the  Employment  ■)'.  the  H.mdicapped  a  few 
years  ago  T-xlav  he  i.*  c.'-.Hirman  of  the  or- 
ganization 

For  every  o'le  of  the  h.-indicappeU  persons 
Repeal  hires,  the  Stnte  saves  an  average  of 
»460  a  year  in  tax  moneys  paid  through  the 
bureau   of   vcxrational   rehabilitation. 

A  man  wuu.d  much  rather  rehublUtate 
himself  and  r::j.st  j(  them  do  If  given  a 
chance 

Repeal  isn  t  the  only  concern  that  has 
come  to  the  same  cimclUKions,  Jim  Rivers, 
of  Supreme  Engineering  Corp..  a  metal  fab- 
ricating; plant  here,  uses  wheelchair  em- 
ployees;.  all  «-ar  veterar,? 

Supreme's  pLmt  is  e^i'ili  P*'d  with  such 
conveniences  .«  Uwor  w  ir;<  •)♦::;••<  special 
toilet  facilities,  and  r-\;!;;is  .:..>■-•.  :  if  stair- 
ways 

Evrrv     par.iD>eic     \v.     r'r.t     h 
Uncle   Sam    16  'j<')0    ' 
veteran  does  htm.--e; 


il     costs 


17  iXX)  a  year  and  the 
verv  little  good  sitting 
there  squeezing  rubber  balls  In  his  flats  to 
keep  fit 

Once  mc  re  i'  -  a  ca.se  of  a  man  dolno  much 
mnrp  f')r  him.sei;  tlan  a-.yone  can  do  lor 
him 

Repeal's  pr  >c»'dure  h<v3  been  to  integrate 
the  handicapped.  '  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  there  are  ^neclal  considerations  for  any- 
b'xJv"  Cowing  says  "Everyone  Is  paid  the 
re-ju-.ir  wa.;e  scale  and  anyone  who  doesn't 
prf<luce  Is  throueh  " 

Cowing  estimates  there  /ir^  about  160.000 
handicapped  pe'sons  m  and  around  Los 
An  teles  Of  that  number  .'6  percent  are  now 
employed  and  arinthpr  25  tier'^er.'  ire  totally 
unemployable 

"That  leav.^<  at>)ut  B>..  K.'O  and  all  any 
mcnufactu/c-  Las  tu  dj  is  properly  place 
them   ■ 


Home  Owners  Continue  Fight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or    CALl>ORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  Tl  \  ES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON  Mr  Sppakf-r  th;s 
article,  which  was  placed  m  the  Letttrs 
From  Readers  section  of  the  Lo.<^  An^elt  s 
Times  of  June  4.  speaks  for  itself . 

Home  Owness  Coi>rriHrE  Fight 
If  you  should  talk  to  some  of  the  ;>r   per'v 

owners  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  R<xe  HilLs, 

you  would  be  told  of  a  stench  which  in  no 

way  resembles  attar  of  roses. 
The  attempted  Intrusion  by  the  city  hous. 

Ine   euthorlty   of   2.10O    units    of    subsidized 


iMA-.-tiit  put);ic  hou.emg  Into  a  single-family 
residence  area  where  the  values  of  the  homes 
oil  the  perimeter  ranee  from  «10.000  to  8^5.- 
000  has  unco\ered  an  unsavory  plot  i»  hich 
U  cloaked  in  a  supposedly  charitable  c.iuse. 
but  which  is  actually  designed  to  chanue 
our  American  way  of  Uvin.^ 

In  an  ert;'  Tia;  d:'.trd  Njvembor  30.  lO.SO. 
and  entltii. d  Public  Housing  by  Decree.  '  the 
Times  predicted  that  a  i^roup  of  ordinary  per- 
sons in  m^xlest  circumstances  wi.iuid  have  a 
dlfflcult  time  defending  the  integrity  of  their 
community  against  a  powerful  Institution 
such  as  the  c:ty  housinc;  authority.  This  the 
projierty  owtle^^  in  the  Rose  HilU  area  have 
found  to  be  true 

They  are  determined,  however,  to  tight  to 
a  Snish 

On  May  17  the  planning  commission,  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  2.  approved  the  issuance  of  a 
conditional  use  f)ermit  to  the  city  housing 
authority  to  buiid  this  project  On  May  28 
S.  V.  O  Prichard,  af.(jrrey  for  the  Monterey 
Wcxjds.  Montecito  Hills.  Hunnr.;?t.)n  Villa. 
and  Hermon  Avenue  Improvement  Associa- 
tions filed  an  appeal  with  the  city  councU 
from  this  decision. 

This  appeal  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  plan  is  In  complete  violation  of  the 
master  plan  of  the  city,  wi.l  cause  9750,000 
depreciation  to  the  s'ngle-famiiy  homes  on 
the  fringe  area  plus  millions  of  dollars  more 
damage  over  a  pen  d  o;  tm.e  to  the  sur- 
rounding tcrrltor'. 

The  appeal  further  contends  that  err  uie- 
otis  statements  were  made  by  Charles  Ben- 
nett, director  of  the  planning;  commission, 
which  slalementa.  because  if  rulirii;s  by 
Commissioner  McKanna,  could  not  be  refuted 
before  the  commlssuners  made  tlicr  de- 
cision. 

At  the  meeting  May  17  Mr  Bennott  stated 
that  the  vacant  hillside  land  :i.  'he  Rose 
Hilis  area  could  not  be  (■>  :.  ii.iillv  resiib- 
dividcd  and  developed  tu  single -lamily  homes 
and  further  stated  that  the  devaluation  of 
property  on  the  fringe  area  could  not  be 
taken  Into  consideration  by  the  planning 
commission  In  determining  whether  the  con- 
ditional use  permit  should  be  issued 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Attorney  Prichard 
to  refute  there  statements,  but  he  *a.s  im- 
mediately gacged  bv  Mr  M'-Kanna.  who  In- 
sisted that  the  m.ectin,t  w,i5  not  a  public 
hearing. 

If  Mr  Bennett  s  statement  concerning  the 
development  of  the  Rose  Hills  area  to  single- 
family  homes  were  true,  then  the  entire 
master  plan  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Is  in 
error  Insofar  as  hillside  property  is  concerned, 
since  It  Is  practically  all  zoned  R   1. 

Concernini?  the  devaluation-of-property 
question,  it  is  apparei.t  that  Mr.  Bennett 
did  not  consult  the  city  attorney,  Officers 
o'  the  Monterey  Woods  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation contacted  the  city  attornsy'f  oSvC 
and  were  Informed  'the  impact  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  project  on  the  surrnind- 
Ing  territory  mu.st  be  considered  and  'hit 
the  devaluation  m  dollars  and  cents  wa.s  in 
appropriate  yard.stick  fur  the  measuring  jf 
such   impact    ' 

In  a  rebuttal  statement,  the  housing  au- 
thoriiy  alleges  that  the  opposition  to  the 
construction  of  the  Rose  Hills  project  actual- 
ly c  nslsts  of  "four  or  five  disgruntled 
persons  " 

The  files  of  the  plannlnc  comml.ssi!.jn  cni- 
taln  protests  with  sur:atures  numbering  m 
e.K  'es.s     '.2   lOo 

One  W'.u.d  think  that  the  150,000-majoritv 
vote  on  proj>,)sitlon  10  last  November  had 
no  significance  whatsoever  and  that  It  was 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Rose  Hills 
p.-  ,iect  would  be  built. 

In  spite  of  tl:e  fact  that  you  have  never 
v  -ted  for  Howard  L  HoltzendorfT,  he  Is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  political  figures  In  L«is 
Angeles  He  Is  the  director  of  the  housing 
anth  rlty  of  the  city  and  Is  also  treasurer  of 
the    community    redevelopment    agency.     If 
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Snp  HllJs  u::d  the  other  housing  projects 
are  tuUt.  he  will  be  In  a  position  to  control 
a  bubst^-t.!^;  pcr-.lun  of  the  hc^ising  fltualioa 
ir.  Ic:  Angeles. 

Whii::  '^thcr  civic  organizations  have 
worked  h^ird  to  get  public  Impr-'-vements 
;:i  their  conuijur.ity  and  have  been  hai-ded 
lollipops  to  keep  li:cra  quiet  Mr.  HoltzcndcrS 
hi3  miuJe  arrungemcnLs  to  get  about  t600.000 
In  apprGpriaUoas  (of  city  funds  for  the  open- 
li.g  and  wideiiin^  i..!  city  btreels,  the  con- 
struction of  sf"A-ert.  and  the  iiiataUatlon  ul 
wa'er  pipes  necee&Hry  to  ;jcnnit  tho  construc- 
tion of  tlie  Rose  Hills  project. 

When  Hie  project  is  fiiiished  ether  home- 
o-Auers  in  the  city  wili  have  to  pay  a  mini- 
mum of  |l2fi,600  per  ycjir  In  taxes  to  sup- 
port this  prcjett  which.  In  44  yer-rs,  the  life 
of   the   project.  wiU  amount   to  I5.65S,!)00. 

Tl.ink  that  Isii't  power  and  a  llireat  :o  our 
Amtr.Lan  way  of  life'' 

C    R    Deakk, 
Sccrctcry-Trca^'uT'T.    Mw-iertii    Woods 
I inprovctr.trit   As^^O^uilicn. 

Lcs    ANGfiES. 


Rassta  it  Makiof  Fear  Her  Best  Weapoa 
in  Tliis  Uasettldi  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

Cr   NOETH    DA.KCT.\ 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIVK8 

W''(1ne.^day,  Jnnp  13,  1951 

Mr.  BUIiDICK.  Mr  Speaker,  all  the 
prcpara"ion,s  for  war  e^^pecially  those  in 
Europe  and  the  ■w'sr  in  Korea,  are  due 
entirely  to  t'wo  grcz.'.  fears  of  two  great 
na'.ior.s,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  ihe  United  Soviet  Repubhc  of  Rus- 
sia, There  woi/id  be  no  wars  today  if 
these  two  great  countries  could  come  to 
;\  common  understandlne 

First.  "A-e  are  afraid  Russia  intends  to 
-■'iibju^ste  the  world  to  her  theory  of 
ccmmuni.sm,  and  we  are  preparing  to 
dtftnd  ourselves;  Russia  on  the  otiier 
hand  i^  more  afruid  of  us  tlmn  we  are  of 
her.  Sl.e  is  afraid  that  all  this  pretia- 
ration  for  war  is  a  part  of  a  plan  of  the 
Unit»^  States  to  obliterate  Russia 

TTitre  is  evidence  ou  both  sides — our 
entry  m  the  Korean  struggle  indicates  to 
Ru^la  tliat  wc  seek  a  foothold  Ln  Aiia 
fiom  which  an  attack  cm  be  launched 
on  Riisaia  Qui-  fraiiLic  eiiorts  in  Europe 
to  arouse  the  sleeping  comtnes  to  pre- 
p-are for  viar  is  another  action  that  Rus- 
sia interprets  as  our  plan  to  annihilate 
her. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  propaganda 
caaipa.!<n  of  Russia  exunduiK  to  tiie 
tcrutory  surrcuudinK  her;  her  secret 
spyinc  on  the  United  State-s  and  the  en- 
coura--ement  given  to  citizens  of  this 
country  to  fight  our  system  of  govern- 
ment; her  aid  in  guns  and  ammunition 
to  North  Korea,  her  refusal  in  tlie 
United  Nations  to  allow  any  projiram  of 
peace  to  be  adopted,  eacii  and  all  mdi- 
cate  that  Russia  is  not  content  with 
preserving  her  own  Uicory  of  govern- 
ment but  intends  to  foist  it  upon  others. 

Those  fnctors  are  the  foundation  of 
this  dual  fear.  Unless  Russia  and  the 
United  States  can  come  to  a  conunooa 
understanding  and  each  coiintry  attend 
to  its  own  business,  every  other  country 


will  be  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other 
in  a  war  that  will  spread  devast;itk)n 
throughout  the  world. 

The  reason  why  countries  of  Europe 
are  lukewarm  in  this  rearmament  pro- 
gram is  that  they  have  lived  over  5  yeais 
since  World  War  II  alongside  of  Russia 
and  nothing  has  happened — no  war  has 
broken  out  or  really  any  cause  for  war. 
If  Russia  could  be  made  to  understand 
that  all  of  our  war  preparations  are 
merely  In  self-defense  and  that  we  want 
no  part  of  Russlr  or  any  other  countrj' — 
that  all  we  want  is  for  Russia  to  remain 
Russia  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
tiies  alone — we  would  be  on  the  way  to 
a  peace  settlement.  Unless  RussLs  is 
willing  to  do  this  and  keeps  up  her 
propaganda  for  inflltrattng  into  othtr 
countries,  war  Is  bound  to  come  We 
should  make  this  perfectly  clear  to  Rus- 
."?ia  and  then  ma±.e  a  stand  and  stay 
there.  AH  appeasement  tactics  only  en- 
courage Russia  to  keep  on  wAh  its 
propaganda. 

Our  dilatory  program  in  Korea — where 
we  do  not  know  mhether  we  are  over 
there  stopping  a»reTessJon  or  over  there 
to  unify  all  of  Korea — only  contributes 
to  the  advantage  of  Russia.  Our  rcluoal 
to  bomb  Manchuria,  is  clear  evidence  to 
Russia  that  we  are  afraid  of  her  and  tins 
feeling  only  contributes  to  further  suc- 
cesses by  Russia.  If  we  are  afraid  to 
blockade  the  China  coast  it  indicates  to 
Russia  that  w?  ai-e  afraid  of  her.  Let  us 
?et  thi^  thin?  over  with  and  draw  a  chalk 
line  and  advLse  Russia  that,  any  going 
over  will  mean  war  "*ith  Ru.>sia.  We 
V,  ill  have  to  make  a  stand  sometime  and 
tiie  longer  we  delay,  the  worse  this  coun- 
try will  be.  Not  only  thLs  countiT  but 
every  other  country  which  does  not  em- 
brace the  Communist's  idea 

The  people  of  the  world  could  have 
peace  tomorrow  if  Russia  would  agree 
to  It.  The  wai'  scare  has  been  agitated 
so  much  in  this  country  that  we  at- 
tribute to  Russia  more  power  than  she 
actually  possesses  The  loneer  we  per- 
mit this  afraid-of-R'j?vsia  attit^idc  to 
continue,  the  mora,,  success  Russia  will 
have.  It  is  asinine  to  permit  Russia  to 
sekct  our  battle  tit  id."?  as  r-he  has  c^one  in 
Kort-a.  Millions  of  Reds  will  be  pouied 
through  tiie  Korean  defiles  if  we  accept 
that  battlefield  and  do  not  change  our 
plan  of  fighting  Our  men  are  held 
down  in  Korea — they  can  fight  just  so 
much  but  are  cautioned  to  not  do  too 
much  or  step  over  a  line  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy".  They  are  cautioned  tiiat  to 
actually  protect  themselves,  it  mi^rht  in- 
volve us  in  war  and  of  course  we  want 
no  war  t)ecause  we  are  afraid  of  Ru.ssia. 
The  sooner  this  country  gets  over  this 
defeatist  attitude,  the  sooner  p<^ce  will 
come 

Russia  has  infiltrated,  propagandized, 
sabotaged,  and  practiced  duplicity,  in- 
smcerily,  and  outright  malicious  intrigue 
toward  this  country  long  enough  We 
let  her  have  full  access  to  this  country, 
but  in  return  we  meet  an  iron  curtain 
in  Russia.  This  situation  is  hand-made 
for  the  spreading  of  her  method  of  at- 
tack against  free  governmenta.  Why  we 
continue  to  recogniae  the  Stalin  govern- 
ment and  permit  it  to  spread  its  propa- 
ganda frtnn  our  own  Capital  cannot  be 


ezpiained  outside  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  crim- 
inal intrigue  and  demon?;tratc  that  this 
Government  says  what  It  means  and 
nieans  what  it  says. 

The  longer  we  mess  around  with  the 
faint-hearted  azKl  impotent  United  Na- 
tions wliere  our  influence  does  not  reach 
farther  than  our  cash,  the  lonser  we  will 
remain  In  this  constant  rtate  of  war  and 
win  be  prevented  from  getting  out  of  It 
because  of  the  unreliability  of  this 
incompetent  oi't;ani2aUon 

If  we  will  rely  on  ourselves  and  on 
those  nations  who  show  a  willingness  to 
support  UR  of  their  own  accord,  carry 
our  own  load,  and  not  be  burdened  by 
propping  up  nations  that  do  not  want  to 
f^pht.  'wc  can  handle  any  threat  from 
Russia. 


52atemeat  of  the  PreiiiScnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MeCORMACK 

or    MA&SACH06KTTS 

IN  TH*  HOUaB  OF  REPBXEKNTAllVES 

Wrdnes(*ny.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der lea\e  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  tiie  following  state- 
ment by  the  President: 

Slr.ce  the  threa  of  Ccmmunlst  a^^gres- 
!-'.'  ;i  made  it  necxw^ary  for  ae  to  itep  \i])  our 
defer.,';e  eff.Tts,  we  have  b<^en  u-.Tking  'o 
r  ritr  .1  iiilLitlou.  We  lirjve  knc'^n  timt  un- 
c  i  tr  illed  Inflation  would  weaken  nur  de- 
fer se  c-ff'jrt,  ai;d  impocc  terrih'p  h.-irrhhlp 
u'fXjn  miUlaua  ul  lamlUes.  By  appJyuig  a 
C:  rr.Mtiatlcin  of  meayure^  wf  have  had  con- 
siderable succftse  In  bricglng  lnflt'.ionary 
lorccs   under   control. 

The  CongrrKs  enacted  two  tax  hills  which 
have  sc*  lar  kept  cnir  defense  ^tiendinf  on  a 
pay-as-yt  u-fo  basis. 

Tlie  Government  has  tlifbtencd  up  on  In- 
nation;vry  cuiisumer  credit  and  Installment 
buying,  and  Is  mo'. Uig  to  re«Ui*in  InAaUan- 
sxr-j  bauk  ex  edit. 

The  Government  has  put  price  and  wage 
controls   Into   effect 

Thef-e  Go\ iTr.ineiit  actions.  t',pether  with 
voiui.tary  action  by  consumers  mxuX  buslneae- 
men,  have  stopped  tiie  upward  rush  at 
prict^.  blJice  eaily  February,  when  the  gen- 
eral celling- price  regulation  w<-nt  ujU>  et- 
fpct,  wholetale  prices  tiave  Increa^d  lesa 
than  1  percent.  During  tlie  last  month,  thty 
hsTC  sctuttllT  declined.  Consumer  prlcei 
haw  leToted  off.  and  food  prior*  have  come 
down  a  iiitie. 

Tlie  recent  price  wars  betweeii  department 
stores  In  certain  cities  are  a  goxl  Indication 
that  our  anti-liiflallon  prograia  Is  uorklng. 
Without  this  program  the  scare  buying. 
.'pecnlatKm,  and  e%cf»»lTe  acctnnulatlon  of 
liivfr.tcrifs  would  almost  certainiy  still  be 
going  (,n. 

Most  ot  the  leftelation  which  has  made  It 
poasible  to  bold  Inflation  In  check  wtH  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  It  is  eitr«neif 
Important  that  the  Defens*  Prodt»ctlon  Act 
be  extended  and  strengthened  If  we  are  » 
keep  the  l»eavy  preaaores  of  the  ne»t  few 
m<Biths  from  becomlnf  an  nnmanafeable 
torrent  of  tnfiatton. 

The  present  aitnatton  li  otxly  a  breathtef 
speii.  Inaatlonary  pressures  will  ^row  r«p- 
Idly  later  this  year,  and  srtttl  more  nert 
year.     That    is   tr-Je    because    oar    eeonomy, 
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now  opcr-itini  a*    »  p-  jk     with  fiill  emplov- 

ir!f:.t,    ;«   »'■.;.»»    ■  i   fe^i    ;.'!<■    %y      .-.    .-'.    zrea'.Iy 

T^.r  ar.r.UAi  r;,.:e  -:  fcxtx  ndlf  if^  .'  r  r..i- 
ti  ri  ^:  i^ruriiv  la  %tfa.:i  v  g'lr.':  up  B»'f  irs- 
the  rr.hld!*  '■f  nrt*  vf.:r  it  .s  ac.'.«^u!e(1  to  *"?- 
t*:'e  is  hit;:^  ,i«  ;t  i-  :;■  w  T^.:s  r^presfr.' 
an  l!.rrea.««  of  wfil  D^pr  HU  O.C '.)O0,0O')  .ir  .;■ 
nr.r.'jAi  T%tK.  Th*"  budtrf'tary  surp;;;*  -f  re- 
cent months  »;i]  be  rfjilarerl  by  a  Kr-W!;;.' 
dPtlrst  clue  lo  this  rapid  ircrease  of  defprifc 
pxjjenditure.-,  H-iis  Is  »l.y  it  U  ne'.fssar" 
fur  -.I'-x  to  iho-eajie  taxc-s  jr.d  t :  cciritir.ue  ai... 
errer.g'hen  our  other  c-ntr.;  mcastires 

If  cor.tiois  are  not  extei.dfl,  ths  130  OW)  - 
WX)  CK.0  incTfase  in  de^en<ie  fip»»r.dlna;  w  Mi:!. 
It  If  estlma^'ed.  utimulatp  >•  '.f\n\  an'  •h^v- 
•30  000  000  000  of  sper.clin?  ^y  busine-snien 
and  coniuraers  Thu  would  r..^t  result  in 
marr  goods  beir.g  pr<<lucpd.  It  would  on.y 
resuit  In  more  rr.-r.cv  bem^  spent  for  the 
same  gc<xl5.  thus  drr.ir:i;  prices  and  wa^es  ip 
In  a  terrtfSc  spiral. 

The  Americiin  p*-  ;,  ie  are  ■xinderi:.;; 
whether  the  pir«;ranx»  winch  i^ave  start '"d  m 
protect  them  from  \i\T ,-.• :  r.  are  i?c'.;-.^  t  .  •,,> 
continued  and  stren^'her-cd  lo  me-t  r!  :■, 
frrowtnit  daneer  B^me  or  The  "p^cial  ;:.••:- 
eat  groups  have  c  me  ort  for  kiiUn?  a.:  wh,:« 
and  prtc«  controls  This  critical  lis  ;e  »:. 
pow  before  the  C«inirreis 

We  mual  meet  thi.-i  w-ue  ^p.^d  "n 

Th«  control  of  lnfl.itio:i  us  net  a  partl-ai 
Issue.  It  Is  a  natl or.a!  r^ed  E-.er.h  iy  - 
every  Member  cf  C''!n~rfr-s,  <"very  pers.jn  la 
the  executive  branch.  ev»ry  citizen — mu5t 
work  tojjether  to  bring  abtm:  the  control  of 
inflatloQ. 


Labor  Nee<led  to  Hju^est  the  Crops 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IJf  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednenday.  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farm  labor  situation  in  Caii- 
fornia  is  becoming  increasingly  serious. 
I  am  today  in  receipt  of  an  interesting 
and  informative  communication  frrm 
my  good  friend.  James  Mills,  and  I  am 
Including  it  m  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marlcs  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

A  contract  with  Mexico  for  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  nationals  us  des- 
perately needed  and  a  more  sympathetic 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  also  essential.  Without  ade- 
quate labor  we  are  apt  to  be  faced  with 
the  loss  of  a  tremendous  part  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply  thijj  year.  I  urse 
speedy  action. 
The  letter  follows: 

JAMKS  Mnxs  OacHAaoa  Co  . 
Hamilton  Cily,  Calt/  .  June  9.  1951. 
Cocgressmaxi   Jack   Anoke&o.h. 
House  Office  Buildirtg 

Waihmgton,  D.  C. 
Dbai  OowqrwMiw.  The  California  farmer 
U  rapidly  moTiiifr  into  hi*  barrcst  periixi 
and  dotnc  to  under  the  mo«t  uncertain  labor - 
supply  altuat.*  n  w«  have  ever  faced.  We 
bave  blown  now  for  over  a  year  that,  in  view 
of  ih»  fact  that  w«  are  In  a  labor-ahorta^a 
Area,  a  dctarmlncd  effort  by  any  maana 
obtalnahto  was  gcAng  to  Im  made  to  com- 
pieteiy  untnntaa  tlM  CmUfomi*  farm-iabcT 
pletur*.  A  T«ry  careful  aurrey  haa  be«B  made 
by  tb«  frowsra.  by  tlie  State  agricultural 
labor  board,  and   the  U8XS.   and   the  only 
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i'  'If  will  have  from 
-  .  (t ;  ■ .  jd&I  tomatoes 
.r  cotton  acreage 
.  \:2:>'-.  xjo.  Laxt  year 
.  crop-year  in  Rrapea, 
veral  other  perl&hable 
cio:)s,  while  till*  year  ovur  ctw-pa  look  tieavy. 
I  z.,^:.'.  .oat  wet'k  In  Los  Angeles  talking  to 
t:.  «t»  i:.-f rcjtrd  In  the  labor  picture  there, 
a-.d  on  the  way  back  talked  to  the  Imml- 
r.r.:'lcn  authorities  in  Sa  .  Francisco  At  the 
l..--er  p'.ice  I  find  that  as  of  this  date  there 
l.as  aire  tdy  been  certified  Into  their  office 
f  jr  i.n.p<  r'allon  from  Mexico  a  larger  number 
of  neeotd  Mexican  national  laborers  than 
fvn  durir.2  the  war  years.  Prom  Merced 
1.  rt.^  they  r.ive  certification  on  hand  now 
coverins?  •i.f  importation  of  16.000  and  I 
per=  naily  itnow  of  3.000  additional  which 
h  tve  been  certified  or  are  in  process  which 
h  iv  n'-iT  yet  reached  their  office.  This  farm 
!  tb<.r  situation  is  one  of  the  most  extreme 
si'uatlons  that  we  farmers  m  California  have 
p'.er  faced,  ir.d  must  in  seme  manner  be 
.'-oived  if  •*■?  t.-e  going  to  save  this  year's  crop 
ar.d  if  -.li'.f  rnia  producers  are  aoing  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  on  a  livable  basis  many  of 
ti'.e  mps  which  are  now  produced  in  Call- 
f  rr  1,*  in  great  abundance  Mr.  Wilcox  at 
the  exchange  meeting  tn  Los  Angeles  Wednes- 
day g.ive  the  l.-itest  tabulation  "  ^  -e  costs 
In    'he   Nation,   and   from   th'--'  .dvlsed 

that  the  avpragp  farm  labor  rate  today  la 
S<juth  Atlar.'ir  States  was  42  cents  an  hour, 
Cillf..rni,i  90  ceriU.  Texas  38  cents.  We  are 
already  it  the  top  of  the  heap  on  labor  costs 
and  of  course,  on  freight  costs,  and  our 
f>er»c>habie  producers  are  not  in  good  shape. 
The  Nations  food  basket  is.  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, filled  from  California,  as  we  produce 
fr  m  8  to  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  food. 
We  can  t  continue  to  do  it  under  the  gre.uest 
i>f  -dJs.  whic'a  would  mean  that  production 
hfie  would  shift  from  cur  California  spe- 
rt.%lty  crops  to  those  crops  which  can  lie  pro- 
du'-ed  with  les.-?  harard  and  on  a  low  labor 
.::tl  mechir.iFed  b-..-ls.  There  Is  nothing 
ti.at  wii:  effert  the  weil-bcing  of  California 
mure  th.Mi  -he  prosperity  of  its  agriculture. 
;  .ci  :.  *..;ug  that  you  can  do  which  would 
he.D  the  State  and  It;  farmers  more  than 
t  ..  J'  the  m.  ment.  look  carefully  into  and 
c  .  terre  x:-h  our  work  In  solving  this 
yei.-  Si  harvest  problems. 

I  am  writing  you  this  In  considerable 
detail  not  rnlv  b''<-'.U5ie  of  Its  Importance, 
but  bec;iU--.t'  f  I  f...  ii  that  came  over  the 
radio  only  an  h  .ur  ago  advl&lng  that  Sec- 
retary v.f  Lao«jr  Tobln  had  recof^ixed  the 
si-Liuied  Uu.  r  di.-put«;  of  the  National  Farm 
L..b'  r  U:.ic;n  :;.  I'npenal  Valley.  This  union. 
'Ah.ch  13  a  iti'.-sidiar7  of  the  .\.  P.  of  L  .  haa 
net  been  rec  gnized  by  the  four  other  unions 
wor>cing  tn  'lie  Imperial  Valley  and  this  In- 
cludes the  CIO  p.irkers  cfflliate  In  the 
packinghou.>e  a.-.d  th.^  A  F  of  L.  team- 
sters Hank  Ha.si-^ar  .ls  ae  calls  himself. 
U  the  man  aho  heaued  up  the  Di  Giorgio 
fight  south  of  B.tkeisne  li  .ter  a  2-\ear  pe- 
ril d  :»nd  wh  --e  acti.itir.,  ri.uilly  resulted  in 
a  .-i.i.grcsslonal  Investuatlon.  which  in  turn 
ended  ir  the  mcjst  heated  castigation  of  any 
man  that  I  have  ever  heard  cooM  from  such 
an  mvestlj^atlon  In  this  present  Instance 
he  moved  into  the  Imperial  Valley  and  ap- 
parently called  ou*  his  f  ..lowers  there  who 
quietly  left  their  .obs  m  dUTercnt  spots  In 
the  valley,  ar.d  t ...  the  best  k !■....* ledge  of 
those  In  the  valley,  his  total  crew  ran  to 
103  men.  I  tjelieve  that  Mr  T  b.:  ^  n.ea 
who  looked  over  the  situatKn  vdcl.  d  ■'  '.p 
to  109  men.  I  know  that  Mr  Bry  tnt,  ha  J 
of  otir  fans  labor  department  In  Caiifumia. 
looked  over  the  situation  and  fou-.d  that 
the  whole  thing  »-as  a  put-up  j  )b  ..:  l  «    u.d 


not  recognize  the  situation  as  a  strike.  There 
are  4, '776  farms  In  the  Imperial  Valley  em- 
ploying. In  round  numbers.  17.000  persons. 
Of  the  group  Involved  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, there  are  480  grower  members,  l*  the 
Imperial  Valley  farms  as.sociatlon  which 
"Hank  Haslwar"  is  out  after.  In  other  words. 
be  haa  been  able  to  call  out  about  one  man 
from  each  four  farms,  and  they  were  planted 
there  In  the  first  place  In  almost  e^ery  In- 
stance. There  is  nothing  In  the  world  that 
he  ts  endeavoring  to  do  but  have  his  own 
pet  action  certified  as  a  labor  dispute,  so 
that  under  our  national  contrnct  arrange- 
ment with  the  Mexican  Government  the 
four-thousand-iwo-hundrcd-odd  le;al  na- 
tionals now  working  in  the  Imperla  Vnlley 
would  be  forced  out  and  our  Irimit^a- 
tlon  department  told  to  pick  them  fp.  Not 
only  would  that  bring  about  a  ^rt  at  dis- 
aster in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  on  down 
through  Arizona  and  Texas,  where  tlie  same 
situation  exists,  but  If  he  can  get  away  with 
It  there  It  means  that  all  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  poet  a  picket  outside  of  any 
farm  In  California  where  Mexican  nationals 
are  employed  and  then  our  lmmie;ra  Ion  de- 
partment would  be  Instructed  to  i  ull  the 
contract  nationals  away.  All  that  be  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  follow  the  harvest 
throughout  the  State  and  wreak  dectruc- 
tion  as  he  went,  because  the  growers  wculd 
not  capitulate  with  such  a  crooked  rickcteer 
as  he  Is. 

There  was.  I  found,  almoet  unlversil  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  as  I  made  my  trip 
south  this  week,  th.it  Tobln  and  our  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  not  be  as  ^ull  ble  and 
absolutely  dlsregardful  of  the  sltuatlan  as  to 
recoi?nize  "Hank  Haciwar"  and  his  v  rectcra. 
Such  a  move  on  his  part,  if  the  report  thla 
morning  over  the  radio  was  true,  will  shalte 
any  California  farmer's  belief  In  any  thoustht 
of  Justice  remaining  in  the  minds  of  the 
New  Deal  gang  In  Washington.  >ot  only 
must  we  keep  such  wild-eyed  racketeers  aa 
"Hank  Haslwar"  out  of  our  CallforT  la  afjri- 
cultural  picture,  but  It  is  of  the  utn.ost  Im- 
portance that  a  contract  be  entered  Into 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  im- 
portation of  nationals,  and  this  before  July 
1.  We  got  word  that  Mexico  will,  If  'hat  has 
not  already  been  accomplished  by  July  1. 
pull  out  the  present  contract  nation  ils  who 
are  in  here  for  the  harve-st  period  and  I 
believe  we  already  have  some  14.000  cr  15.000 
men  who  have  been  brought  In  at  a  coct  to 
the  growers,  including  their  bond,  of  some 
•40  to  $50  apiece  Those  which  ve  have 
up  In  this  country  are  lielng  brought  In  at  a 
cost  to  the  growers  of  closer  to  $60  a  man. 
This  runs  into  real  money,  but  wl  en  you 
have  crops  rapidly  maturing  they  laust  be 
picked,  and  the  labor  simply  is  not  available 
to  do  the  Job. 

I  know  that  you  are  e^-.^^mcly  biiiy.  and 
I  have  followed  with  keen  s.itlsfaction  re- 
ports on  your  activities  over  the  la.'t  many 
months,  so  I  hesitate  to  throw  anot  aer  real 
hot  one  Into  your  lap  at  this  mom»  nt.  but 
we  are.  out  here.  J-jst  about  in  a  panicky 
state  with  complete  uncertainty  as  to  poc- 
slble  labor  sources  and  govtrmenta:  action 
In  regard  to  those  which  we  know  aie  avail- 
able to  UB,  unless  •  r-e  -•  — -'.ng.  ill-ad- 
vtsed.    aslnlns    go-        -i.  :  ,01     takes 

them  from  us  V.  :  ,  t  1..  ,,  a  whole, 
disturbed  over  the  .:    •    e  Illendcr 

bUl  making  it  a  feL^ny  t..  cnipioy  ille;ai  for- 
eign labor.  There  are.  unquest  onably. 
countln?  nationals  of  all  races,  hunc  reds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions  In  the  United 
States,  and  It  ts  mighty  hard  for  us  ti  deter- 
mine who  Is  who  I  do  f  !.  howevt  r.  that 
if  a  somewhat  similar  provision  was  put  into 
the  immigration  Uiw  r  ither  than  into  i  farm- 
labor  bill  and  that  a  sizable  fine  -/as  ar- 
sessed.  rather  th.m  the  tl..'i-..-  01  a  fel>..i-\ 
conviction  linpos.Tj.  so  that  it  -jiAil  1  ccvc: 
H-:  :  •;!!  t;*  and  give  us  a  brc:.;!5;nj  pell  to 
griduai.y  ferret  out  illegal  aliens  tn  the  pic- 
ture, that  It  would  help  rsih  r  than  hinder 
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our  effort.*  t  ;  ri-'^velnp  a  ?tiM'»  ir:bor  torre  In 
(  iiir-)rnla.  A'  the  ?ATnf  time  this  is  a  bi«- 
r '  ;ii'*';r^-  'fan  ;,;  t:: '.•■,:,  •■■^  in  '^:.<  one 
fn'ii;:U  labor  deal  and  shi;:;:d  not  be  Ui^ed  &s 
a  deTerminina  fart<;r  as  to  whether  .t  not  we 
nr"  ?ri;i;  to  have  the  lab<")r  tjill  with  .Mexico 
b»~f'~re  .'ulv   1   or  :.  ;t 

I  i-an  t  imp:»ss  uprn  y-":u  tiv  sir'  '.j:v  the 
ncd  f'  r  your  help  m  clriri.ying  th;=.  whole 
labor  picture  wrh  Mexico  .-r  The  present 
time.  P.-'veral  fr  sm.  C  lit-.r:  'a  and  frum 
o'n»>.-  6tit..»s  are  now  in  Washington,  snd  our 
Cai.:'"rr,  \  ccntmeent.  wh-m  I  ku'W  v">':  will 
uti'i'it'-^' i>  ::'ib(y  b<=  workink'  with,  is  at  the 
Statier  ;:■  t<:-l  at  the  presen'  timr. 
V.-ry   truly  >i>urs. 

J-\^■:cs  M:i.i«:    jr. 


Wliat  We  Can  Win,  or  Lose,  in  Korea — 
The  Issues,  aod  t^  Answers,  as 
America's  Top  Military  and  Diplomatic 
Officials  See  Tbem 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\i-.KS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

Of    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^T1\"ES 

Wedtiesday,  June  13.  1951 

Mr  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pxtrndinc  my  remarks  in  the  Record  for 
•he  purpovse  of  making  available  infor- 
mation regarding  our  relation.s  with 
other  nauons.  as  those  facts  have  t)een 
pre.sented  by  persons  responsible  for  our 
political  and  military  policies. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  I  have  full 
ror.fidence  In  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  in  the  Secretary  of  Slate  in  their 
sponsorship  and  their  carrying  out  of 
these  i-kcLicies. 

I  a.Ti  f^lad  to  say  that  I  have  never  be- 
lonsred  to  a  eroup  that  has  advocated 
Get  Acheson."  or  any  respon.sible  mili- 
tary leaders  in  this  time  of  world  crisis. 
Of  course,  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  his  enemies,  has 
bt^n  the  main  tan?et  of  these  vicious 
.i.^s.iulls.  In  the  hearinzs  now  beins? 
held  before  a  certain  committee  we  have 
the  picture  of  one  man,  the  Secretary  of 
S«:ate  of  this  sreat  Nation,  quite  alone, 
wuh  few  defenders,  submitting  himself 
to  an  8 -day  marathon  of  questioning 
emanatinR  mostly  from  a  hostile  source. 
Throuch  all  the  long  hearings  this  man 
lias  shown  the  patience  of  Job,  unruffled. 
kind,  and  dignified,  he  has  answered 
over  and  over  again  questions  that  would 
have  taxed  the  patience  of  men  w^ith  less 
coura.ce  and  faith  in  his  cause. 

In  my  opinion  the  opening  statement 
the  Secretary  made  before  this  commdt- 
tee  was  so  thorough,  in  such  simple  lan- 
.luaee.  and  so  realistic  that  even  his  op- 
ponents would  have  to  admit  that  he  did 
a  brilliant  job  of  expoimding  the  views 
of  the  administration  regarding  its  for- 
eign policy.  Even  some  of  these  "Get 
Acheson.'  "Acheson  Must  Go'  clique 
temporize  somewhat  now  when  they  say. 
He  is  a  very  able  Secretary  of  State 
but  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  must  resign." 

When  the  sorry  exhibition  oi  noise 
makers  and  smear  artists  have  sul}sided 
and  historians  have  written  the  history 


of  thi.s  period  i:  will  rrvr>a!  thnt  this  raa- 
li'''ned  S.crrtary  cf  Stnte  will  stared  out 

as  a  rreat  .^m^r;can  p-^-tr.ot  and  the  ad- 
vcrsai'.es  who  would  destroy  him  will  be 
about  as  corupiCuous  a.s  a  little  irritat- 
ing wart  that  is  painf-Lil  at  the  time  but 
finally  fades  aw.^y  into  oblivion. 

F-.om  our  ranking  miliary  and  diplo- 
matic ofSciaL'^  have  come  these  defni- 
tive  5tar<'ment.>  of  Amrncn's  world  rreb- 
lem.',  and  of  the  policies  we  are  fo!lo\»  - 
iHT  to  ^afecuard  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people. 

The  f>lfs  of  onr  Government  have  been 
cpfned  for  a!!  to  .'sfe  \n  orrio'-  tV.-.t  our 
pro'oiem.s  r.nd  policies  may  oe  ijUy  un- 
C(  :s  ood.  Whether  we — or  t:-.e  forces  of 
C'nmmuni.st  a^'^gression — gain  the  most 
from  thP5.'  ril.'^closures  depend.^,  to  a 
laree  d-^t-'ree.  upon  the  American  people 
tltemselve<; 

If  '.ve.  as  a  Nation,  make  cov.>c:ev.v.o\:?. 
efT.jrts  to  under.'=^tand  the  va^^rly  complex 
iviues  which  confront  u.s.  .America  can 
profit  from  these  revelation? — for  the 
ex  ent  to  which  we  underetand  the  i.ssues 
mea.^ures  at  the  same  time  our  ability 
to  pa.^s  sound  .ludement  upon  thf  wis- 
dom of  the  policie.s  which  we  adopt. 

It  is  up  to  us 

The  above-mentioned  follows' 
.^MERTrA  s  Basic  O^-tx^ttve     Phact 

The   frreler.   policy   of   The   United    States 

hH.s    a    cen^'al    rind    dominant    Pb*ertive- -to 

protect  the  Nation  and  to  saleffuard  the  fu- 
ture  of    its   people       •      * 

We  mu.'-t  be  strong  enoueh  to  keep  the 
peace       *      •      • 

We  have  been  building  up  our  strength. 
together   with   our   aIUes=      •      •      • 

Wp  .=  'anc;  refidv  to  defend  nur  future  by 
force  ci  arms  if  that  necessity  is  forced 
upon  us  But  we  seek  to  deter  war  if  we 
can.     (Secretary  Acheson,  June  1.  1951  ) 

FoRMTTiA  roB  l?HrrocM:  Collective  SKrrirTT 
I  happen  to  believe  In  collective  .security. 
and  I  happen  to  believe  in  the  efTorts  of 
the  United  Nations  tn  stop  wajs  I  have 
seen  too  much  if  these  damnable  wars,  and 
I  think  we  ntiiht  to  do  everythlnc;  In  our 
power,  that  is  within  reason,  to  support  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations;  Just  as  I  srlg- 
in.illy  thought  :is  a  young  man  we  should 
have  done  the  same  thing  with  retspect  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  (Gen.  J.  Lawton  Col- 
lins, May  25,  1951  ) 

The  attempt  to  build  a  collective  security 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  cooperation  of 
ail  the  great  powers  broke  down  because  of 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  So- 
viet ambitions  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
struct  our  determined  efforts 

Within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  have  been  building  a 
collective-security  system  ba^eJ  on  the  co- 
operation of  those  nations  V20  are  dedi- 
cated to  peace 

The  united  and  determined  effort  of  our 
people  to  build  effective  Instruments  for 
keeping  the  peace  Is  recorded  in  a  scries  of 
vigorous  and  far-sighted  actlonj:  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Itself,  the  Rio  treaty,  the 
Greek -Turkish  aid  program,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the  mu- 
tual defense  assistance  program.  (Secretary 
Acheson,  June  1,  1951.) 

Amxsican  Am.  Om-T  Hklps  Those  Who 
Hklp  Thkmszlvxs 

One  further  preliminary  observation  I 
think  Is  important,  and  that  L)  that  Amer- 
ican aid  cannot  In  Itself  insure  the  survival 
of  a  recipient  goverment  cr  the  survival  of  a 


'  ■-:-  th's  CT-'ivrrnmcnt  is  trytrir  t>'  bclp 
stea'.tist   ftggressioti. 

'.'-■hat  ;:;:ur  aid  must  do.  and  cm  df».  l?  t^.> 
supplement  .-.nd  t-.e  effr-rts  of  that  ret-ipient 
s:  jverr-nent  snd  .>f  that  people  it-^lf  It 
crinn'":t  be  a  subsni'ute  for  ♦hose  effort*.  It 
can  or.!?  i-*  an  aid  and  a  su.  pierirnt  to 
*  i'.em 

The  United  St.at.es  Government  in  aiding 
i^r.oiiier  c.ivernmeni.  dt.es  not  hive  power  of 
decision  within  :h;>.;  country  or  withm  that 
g;>vrrnm«nit  ihat  poorer  tl  drc'Jiion  re- 
::,  i:n>  --x'.-r.  •'-.,^  t''  •  f ;-nmert.  thie  people  in 
Tb->-e  „•■.-  •!:•  i:i;;'.b*--*  T  »b.i::l'  ve  ?h.'u!d 
h.i-/'->  in  :r:;i,a  ibr.-retarv  Aches..;n,  J..;,e  4. 
IP.'il  ) 


I.■I.iKI^       .\i  ID     7tST     or     CoUJiCTlvi     .Sl.4.  URTTY 

The  attack  on  Ki^rea  w;-mi  a  hiow  at  the 
IiHindation  of  this  whole  virogrsni.  It  w.ia 
a  challenge  '  i  the  whole  system  ot  collective 
<r.-,irity.  not  only  in  the  Far  East    but  -very- 

'Jbere  m  the  wirid  It  vk  ,i.s  a  threat  ti*  nil 
n..lu'.ns  newly  ;vrrivcd  a:  indti-«:iclo:'oe  This 
dr.eiter-thrust  pinned  a  w.irnmg  iv'tite  to 
the  wall  which  said-  "C'e  up  or  be  r-m- 
que-ed  " 

This  was  a  ,e<;t  which  w  luld  decide  '^-hrtbrr 
otir  coUpctlve  .security  system  would  jsurvive 
or  would  cnim.b'e.  It  would  de'ertnine 
whether  it  her  nations  would  be  intimidated 
b     this  show  of  force 

The  decision  to  meet  force  with  fisrce  In 
Korea  wa,«  eR,'»entlaI  (Secretary  Ache)5on    .June 

1.  i95n. 

Oxrn  Osj^ECTivrs  in  Ko«ka  ;   Pr-*CF  a,nd 
UNTrrCATioN 

The  military  objectives  of  the  Uni't^-I  N:»- 
tiiiTis  forces  In  Korea  are  to  repel  the  i^-med 
attack  which  tovk  place  against  the  Ropuh- 
lic  of  Korea  and  to  restore  peace  and  .security 
in  the  area 

That  IS  what  they  are  trying  to  do  with 
mliUjijy  force.  II  you  are  poing  ta  re;^tore 
pe.ice  and  security  yrai  have  rot  to  ret^tore 
It  in  the  area  You  have  not  restored  peace 
and  security  if  there  are  people  on  the  other 
side  coming  over  and  flghtlr.g  you  You  have 
to  try  and  stop  that  condition  of  fighting 
and  war  that  is  g-^^i^g  oi^-     *      '      * 

Now  the  long-range  political  objective  of 
the  United  Nations  in  Korea  has  been  to 
establibh  a  free,  independent,  and  demo- 
cratic Korea. 

That  18  what  the  United  Nations  has  been 
trying  to  do  since  194*.  The  United  .=it.atea 
has  been  in  favor  of  thnt  result  s:r»ce  1946. 
The  forces  were  not  put  U'lto  Korea  ti.  do  that 
when  they  went  in  in  June,  la  other  words, 
if  the  North  Koreans  had  obeyed  the  in- 
struction.'* of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  withdrawn  to  their  own 
part  of  Korea  and  ceased  their  attack,  then 
that  situation  would  have  been  resolved 
(Secret     y   Acheson,  June  2,   1961). 

What  Wk  C*it  Win  in  Kobxa 

Both  the  administration  and  its  critics 
have  said  that  the  object  of  the  course  they 
propose  is  to  end  the  aggression  and  restore 
peace.  Both  are  wlUing,  indeed,  desire,  to 
end  the  fighUng  by  an  honorafile  settlement 
which  will  end  the  aggression,  provide  against 
Its  renewal  and  restore  pe&cx. 

Neither  wlU  purchase  a  settlement  by  al- 
lowing the  aggressors  to  profit  by  their  wrong. 
Neither  believes  that  the  destruction  or  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  aggrewor  Is 
necessary  to  attain  the  goal  (Secretary  Ache- 
son. June  1,  19dli. 


We  started  out  to  do  two  things.  One  is 
to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  the  other  la 
to  restore  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 
Now,  if  we  do  those  t'-o  things,  we  have  done 
what  we  started  out  to  do.  and  I  ahotild  think 
that  is  success  (Secretary  Acheson.  Jun« 
2.  1961). 
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What  Wi  Cam  Lose  in  Kokza 

Thrr*  are  »i«<)  thf^^*  who  depiore  the  pres- 
ent mJiitary  »ltu*tton  in  Korea  and  urs;e  us 
to  ensr^ge  Red  China  In  •  larger  war  to  solve 
tbU  problem.  Takmn  on  Red  China  Is  not 
*  decisire  ro«iTe.  doe*  not  fruarantee  the  end 
of  'fte  war  In  Korea,  and  may  not  brlni; 
Chi:.i  t  )  her  tnee-s      •      •      • 

P-ankiy  In  the  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  •^raS.  this  atrmtcsry  wouid  Involve  ua  In  the 
wn  ng  war  at  the  wrone  place,  at  the  wront; 
time,  and  with  the  wrong  enenay  (General 
Bradley.  May  15.  1951). 

Again»t  the  dubious  advantages  of  spread- 
ing the  war  In  ar.  Initially  Um;ted  mantier 
to  the  mainland  of  China  there  must  be 
measiirrd  the  ruk  of  a  jerseral  war  with 
China  '\:e  rta*  of  Soviet  intervention  and  f 
world  war  III.  a»  well  as  the  probable  effects 
upftn  the  •oildarny  of  the  free  wijrld  roal;- 
tlon.     (Secretary  Ache«on.  June  1.  1951.) 


«II  the  war  were  exter.ded  Into  Manchuria 
or  China  I  by  United  States  action  aici.p  I 
think  we  might  stand  the  chance  if  los::^ 
•ome  of  our  allies,  because  they  are  under 
the  yun  more  ar  less  In  Europe  and  they  .ire 
Tery  reluctant  to  Join  m  exleniion  of  the 
war  beyond  Korea       •      •      • 

Right  now  we  have  a  great  advan'a^e  '  n 
Ruaata  In  production  of  steel  and  other  ir. - 
duatrial  product*.  I'  she  should  overrun 
Eurcp*  and  take  on  the  additional  manpo'ver 
and  Induairiai  capacity  there  and  add  It  to 
her  .iwn.  It  would  be  about  equal  to  our  own, 
I  gufas      (General  Bradley,  Mav  15    19.51  I 


WHxmx  Wc  Stako 

The  baste  premise  of  our  foreign  pciicy  Is 
that  time  la  on  our  side  If  we  make  good  u.se 
of  It  Thia  does  not  neces-sarlly  mean  that 
the  tlm«  muat  bring  us  to  a  point  where  we 
can  match  the  Soviet  Union  man-for-man 
and  tank-for-tank. 

What  it  does  mean  la  that  we  need  to  u.se 
the  time  we  have  to  build  an  effective  deter- 
rent force  This  requires  us  to  create  siif- 
flclcnt  forc*-in-belng.  both  In  the  United 
States  and  among  our  allies,  to  shield  cur 
great  potential  against  the  posalblllty  of  a 
quick  and  easy  onslaueht.  and  to  aasure  that 
our  alllea  will  not  suffer  occupation  and  de- 
struction. And  back  of  th:,«  shield  we  nped 
to  have  the  potential  that  would  enable  us  to 
win  a  war.  (Secretary  Acheson.  June  1, 
l»ftl  I 


I  think  our  global  strategy  Is  pay'ng  off. 
»nd  I  see  no  reason  to  let  impatience  alter 
It  In  the  Far  East.  Certainly  the  course  of 
action  we  are  pursuing  has  avoided  a  total 
war  which  could  only  bring  death  and  de- 
■tructlon  to  miUlona  of  Americana,  both  m 
the  United  States  and  on  the  battlefleid. 
Our  ;»«*ent  course  of  action  has  at  the  same 
time  won  tis  reapect  and  admiration  every- 
where in  the  world,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  iron  curtain      •     •     • 

FrucD  •  military  viewpoint,  appeasement 
occurs  wb«n  you  give  up  sometb  ng.  which 
U  nchtfuUy  free,  to  an  aggressor  without 
putting  up  a  struggle,  or  ma^ng  him  pay  a 
price  ForsaJtlng  Korefi — withdrawing  fn^m 
the  flght  unlMs  we  are  forced  out — would 
be  an  appeasement  to  aggression.  Refusing 
to  enlarge  the  quarrel  to  the  p<}int  where 
our  gldMl  capablllUes  are  diminished,  la 
eertalaly  noc  appeasement,  but  Is  a  mlU- 
tartly  sound  course  uT  action  under  the 
present  drcumstancea.  (General  Bradley. 
May  IS.  IMl.) 

Txi  Job  Ahxso 

We  and  our  allies  bAv*  th«  capacity  to 
ant-prodxiee  the  Soviet  block  by  a  staggering 
margtn.    Th«re  is  no  doubt  about  that.    Our 


capacity  to  produce  h.t.s  orrn  set  in  motion 
and  IS  rapidly  jtMMr.i;  *'    '.^e  point  where  Its 

output  wii:  be  VA.-'  ■>.r.d  i*.-.  effect  signifi- 
cant 

Thcrp  1.1  ils'.  ')~.>-  -r;';-n:  f^r-or  of  our 
will  The  future  belongs  to  'r«'p'!  r:i  if  free- 
men hAve  th^  will  to  ma**"  •..t,''  a  ork  on 
their  .'ifle.  I  fc>e;:<»vp  tnp  .A.T.ertcan  pwople 
and  thnr  allies  ciu  r,a\f  tJne  tviU.  the  will 
to  work  tree-iirr  '*.'.*■:;  their  freedom  Is 
thrf^;it<»ned 

This  l-s  tho  ';;-;.T.i-e  source  of  our  faith 
and  ur  corfldeiice  .\  froe  society  can  call 
upon  nrof  /'  T-.fi  r^sourcps  amoni;  its  people 
\n  heY'.i'.:  f  I  r.v'htecioa  "a  !.-'■  (Secretary 
Arhes.  r.    J  ...^   1.   1951  ) 


SPEBSQSA 

EXTENSION  OF   RE^,rARKS 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

i^T  :: ;  :n    > 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF    hL?RESENT.\TlVES 

W''dnr<;dc'j.  J'r:e  13.  1^51 

Mr     ARLI^'D.S      Mr     Bpeaker.    under 

leave  to  rev».>e  .md  extend  my  remarfes. 
I  am  in.sertini:;  m  rhe  Record  a  statement 
crmcOinine  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Smi-'ins'  in  America,  Inc.: 

S'arti.'ig  ou*  strictlv  as  .i  fun  organization 
Ir.  it.s  beii^ir.ning  13  years  :igo  at  Tulsa.  Okla.. 
the  ri<^iety  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
courdiement  of  Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing 
In  Ampncfk.  Inc  .  tfxlay  devotes  the  singing 
t.ileri's  of  Us  30  OCMD  members  to  community 
service  on  a  major  scale. 

Besides  ain^ir.i  to.  their  own  amusement 
and  the  entt'rt.iiMment  of  their  public  follow- 
l:it'.s  it  ch.ii;ter  shows,  called  parades,  the 
baxbersh  ,ppe.-s  have  adopted  thousands  of 
community  and  charitable  projects.  In  650 
chapter  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Ur.iteci  States  and  Caniida.  their  harmony 
h.w  ci'  red  and  .uded  shut-ins.  under- 
privileged kicls,  :.'  iii.ees  and  veterans  of  the 
Armed  F'jTCf^..  tr..-  Id  f"Iks  In  homes  for 
the   aifed.  ar.d  ptit.cT.-  .   .^pitals.     Quar- 

tets and  choruse-i  per:  rrii  regularly  tor 
church,  .sch'^'i,  and  h.-^Lr.al  benefits. 

Some  2.0(K)  ■.rg.^nized  SPEBSQSA  quartets 
get  around  a  Ijv  ,i.nd  their  work  on  the  home 
fr<.int  will  receive  special  attention  In  Toledo 
this  week  di;ri:i4  the  sessions  of  the  thir- 
teenth annual  ir.'err.atlcnal  convention  and 
quartet  contest  of  the  unique  society,  whose 
motto  Is  Keep  .America  Singing  The  Inter- 
national biiard  of  directors  and  the  society 
ofllcers.  he.ided  ty  international  president. 
J  D  Jerry  Beeler,  f  E-.ansvllle,  Ind..  are 
st.'ong   for  com.iiun.itv   service,  and  envision 


.1.  .laset  of  great  value 

n  )t   only    with   com- 

tut  also  all  branches 


'  xample. 

^    hree  of 

,   missions 

F.ir    East, 

.Maska. 


SPEB6QSA  ai  a  iiaM 
through  collabor.it: 
munity  orgariizati.  : 
cf  our  Armed  F  rces 

At  the  Toledo  coriven'i'.::.  f 
plans  will  be  cumpleted  f  .^r  send. 
the  s<x-lety3  tap-flight  quaxtets  . 
as  guests  of  the  Armv  to  the 
including  Korea,  Eur  'pe.  an 
SPEBSQSA  Is  heipici;  I'r.ce  Sam  to  have  a 
singing  Ar.Tiy  as  well  as  Air  Free.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  Barbersh-jppers  are  volun- 
tarily contributing  t)  a  fund  to  enable  their 
three  quartets  to  take  leave  from  their  Jobs 
thlA.  summer  to  sinij;  at  ur  military  camps 
and  Installations  abroad 

As  examples  of  the  benefits  of  past  months 
of  collaboration  between  SPEB6QSA  and  the 
Armed  Forces,  official  quartets  from  all  mili- 
tary branches  will  come  to  Toledo  to  ap!>ei.' 
In   various  events.     SPEBSQSA   n. ember- 


uniXorm.  as  well  a.s  memt 

ters.  provide  instruction  awsn  H  taapln- 

tlor 

On  the  community  Icvc,  a  rcpori  will  be 
made  at  the  Toledo  convention  by  Ch.irlcs 
Olover.  Jamestown,  N  Y.  chairman  of  the 
International  C<-mmittce  on  Coinmunlty 
Service.  He  furni.'rhes  quarterly  reviews  of 
chapter  pr  Jerts  completed  cr  under  way  in 
the  is-suea  of  the  society  publica-lon,  the 
Harmonuier 

Some  of  these  projects  receive  pop  ilar  sup- 
port, such  as  the  March  of  Dimes  the  in- 
fantile paralysis  program,  heart  fu  id  drive. 
Red  Cross,  cerebral  pulsv.  cancei.  tuber- 
culosis, and  Red  Feather  c'<mmunl  y  funds. 
Other  projects  are  of  purely  local  Interest. 
as  in  Enid,  Okla  .  where  the  barbci  ••.hoppers 
gave  H.SOO  to  buy  drapes  for  the  staTe  of  the 
city's  convention  hall.  In  Houst  )n.  Tex , 
the  entire  proceeds  of  a  mlnctril  show. 
amountintT  to  $2,824  72.  went  to  ijcnefit  a 
clinic   treating  polio   victims. 

Many  chapters  hold  concerts  to  btneflt  the 
blind.  Toledo  chr>ptcr  ha.«  m.ade  arrange- 
ments for  the  society  to  bo  host  to  more 
than  a  hundred  blind  persons  fi  th'  qu.^rtct 
championship  Saturday  night  at  Toledo 
Sporw  Arena.  Lions  Club  members  will  pro- 
vide the  transportation 

Chapter  donations  of  ambulances  and  Iron 
lungs  are  not  unusual  Trl-Cif  Borr;er 
Chapter  in  Texas  filled  a  community  need 
when  it  donated  two  Incubators  to  a  local 
hospital  in  a  save-a-babys-llfe  caDipalrjn. 

For  a  kiddies'  milk  fund  In  Memphis.  Tcnn  , 
the  local  chapter  has  raised  *2,5C)0  this  year 
and  II. (XX)  last  year  through  spe  lal  con- 
certs. 

Blood-bank  contribution.*  of  ma  ly  chap- 
ters are  typified  by  a  project  of  th?  Winni- 
peg. Manitoba,  ch-iptcr.  After  It.s  b:  rbershcp 
chorus  sang  at  the  blood- bank  headquarters, 
the  singers  donated   blood. 

Plttabtirgh  chapter  presented  a  benefit 
show  for  an  eye  and  ear  hospital  i  nd  home 
for  crippled  children,  raising  «10,0O) 

Scranton.  Pa  .  chapter  presented  a  benefit 
show  for  the  Lackawanna  industrla  rehabil- 
itation fund,  which  is  used  for  i  ttracting 
new  industries  to  the  community. 

Three  chapters  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  their  local  symphony  orchestra  fund 
campaigns,  and  it  Is  no  longer  a  n  )vclty  for 
a  barbershop  chorus  and  quartets  to  give  a 
Joint  concert  with  a  symphony  ore  lestra. 

Aiton.  ni..  chapter  donated  $286  50  to  re- 
build a  cabin  for  a  Boy  Scouts  c  imp.  and 
pledged  themselves  to  Iceep  It  in  r;pair 

Concerts  to  aid  families  burnel  out  of 
their  homes  and  families  of  policemen  and 
firemen  killed  in  line  of  duty  are  J.-equently 
reported. 

Chapters  ir  the  Ontario  district  are  cur- 
rently publicizing  the  fact  In  locil  papers 
that  their  quartets  in  rehearsal  wl  1  sing  for 
shut-ins   on   reque-t 

During  the  Christma.s  sea.- n  barbershop- 
pers  are  especially  busy.  They  man  .the 
kettles  and  smg  carols  for  the  Salvation 
Army.  Last  Christma.-  'he  H.  (  i.esier.  N.  Y., 
chapter  went  shoppir.^  :  r  the  l.iddles  at 
the  local  convalescent  hospital  after  learning 
from  a  nurse,  their  name<  lees.  md  what 
they  wanted  Santa  to  brin;;  *hem 

Besides  sponsoring  h;£;h-<:chool  barbershop 
quartet  contests.  ifPEBSQr^A  chapters  en- 
deavor to  preserve  and  encourage  tl  eir  hobby 
by  giving  vocal  scholarsliips.  Ljngmont, 
Colo  ,  does  both  Bradford.  Pa  .  chaoter  gives 
a  $300  musical  sch  ^har^hip  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  it.?  parnde  Contests  are  cnnducted 
in  which  Instrumentalist.*  jis  well  a.-  vocalist.^ 
V  :■•    fT    schol.irships 

Michigan  district  chapters  in  addition  to 
entertaining  at  veterans'  hospitals  :hro;:i:h- 
out  the  State,  are  raising  a  fund  t^  provide 
mu-^ical  Ir.strument.s,  radios  and  television 
se-s  f  r  'he  vet.s.  This  program  vas  pre- 
V.  uislv  earned  nn  during  W,::r!d  War  n. 
0':e  reason   why  biirbershopping  is    io  popu- 
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lar  with  hospital  patient.':  is  that  this  type 
of  entertammen  can  be  provided  at  the 
bedsides  !n  private  ro<ims  iind  wards,  as  well 
as  In  auditoriums. 

In  recent  years.  SPEBSQS.A  has  cooper- 
ated with  not  only  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  running  quartet  crntests,  but  aiso 
with  the  United  State.s  Trea.-,ury  to  promote 
sales  of  saving.-  bond?  nnri  with  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  to  prtjmijte  con.servatKTn 
of  natural  resources  throogh  the  singing  of 
nature  seines  during  Wildlife  Weel; 

Barbershoppers  itncw  no  barriers  alons  re- 
ligious lines,  and  entire  choruses  sometimes 
replace  church  choir*  m  the  ch<jir  loft  on 
special  occasions  In  mrrymg  out  their  slo- 
gan. "Keep  America  smgm:?,  '  barbershoppers 
are  famous  for  sin:iin3  any  place  any  tinie 
on  condition  that  their  hlenrtin^-  of  chords 
and  swipes  gets  a  response  from  sympathetic 
ears. 


An  Effective  Way  To  Fight  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

i-'F  w:scoNr<=!N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdnesdoy.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  Mr  Speakrr.  within 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Conerps.s  will  be 
asked  to  appropriate  $8,000  000  000  or 
more  to  arm  Europe  aL?a;n.'^t  Commnnist 
ageres.sion 

General  Bradley  ha.-?  been  in  Europe. 
checking  with  Ge.ieral  Ei.senhower  on 
how  .succp.>.=ful  th;.-?  plan  promises  to  be. 
And  General  Bradley  ha<  publicly  ex- 
pressed himself  a.-  dis.'--atisfied  with  what 
ho  has  fourd 

General  Marshall  ha.s  been  m  Japan, 
rhf'tkme  on  the  military  situation  there. 
:ind  the  Senate  ha.^  been  in  turmoil  for 
mere  than  a  month  over  the  di.^a"rpe- 
ment  on  conduct  of  A.^iatic  defense  be- 
tween General  MacArthur.  the  architect 
of  Pacific  victory,  and  the  administra- 
tion's State  Department,  architects  of 
communism's  Asiatic  power  in  China 

This  Congress,  particularly  this  House 
in  which  rests  responsibility  to  the  people 
for  the  expenditure  of  every  tax  dollar. 
must  realize  that  a  $300,000,000,000  cr 
$500,000,000,000  cost  t  ^  prepare  for  world 
war  III  is  ju.n  as  deadly  a  weapon  m 
undermining  our  security  a ,  any  shoot - 
ins  war  will  never  be. 

The  Kj-emlm  knows  it.  The  Kremlin 
has  tried  for  30  years  to  force  us  o 
spend  ourselves  into  international  obliv. 
ion  Let  us  look  at  facts  with  all  the 
realism  of  the  Kremlin. 

How  can  we  defeat  Soviet  plans  for 
world  acaression  without  bankrupting 
ourselves'  How  can  we  conduct  a  w.tr 
that  will  undermine  international  com- 
munism at  a  cost  comparable  to  what 
communism  can  and  will  spend  to  under- 
mine these  United  States  ■' 

I  say  to  you  Members  of  the  House  that 
way  is  to  capitalize  on  Ru.ssia's  ruthless- 
ness  to  the  people  under  her  rule.  Aid 
the  believers  in  freedom  who  are  this 
very  day  and  hour  givm.s  their  lives  in 
a  fight  against  Communist  tyranny.  I 
say  back  the  underground  movements 
already  organized  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 
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Allocate  10  percent  of  the  funds  pro- 
posed for  rearming  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
nations.  10  percent  of  the  money  we 
propose  to  toss  to  Europe  under  ECA.  to 
aiding  the  anti -Communist  under- 
ground movements. 

Tell  them,  frankly  and  honestly,  by 
any  means  as  we  may  establi.sh  to  send 
out  me.ssage  to  them,  some  word  like 
this: 

"You  who  are  oppressed  by  Ru.ssia's 
totalitarian  programs,  and  who  recog- 
ni?e  it  as  the  end  of  humtin  freedom, 
listen. 

"You  who  want  to  fight  to  restore 
freedom  in  your  land,  lister, 

"Come  through  your  lines  to  us. 


'Ne  will  aive 
yru   adequate 

or  make  vou 


"We  will  give  you  arms. 
you  food.  Vie  will  give 
clothing  in  which  to  fisht. 

"We  will  not  pay  you. 
mercenary  .soldiers. 

But  we  will  give  you  who  have  the 
will  to  fip,ht  for  liberty  the  means  with 
which  to  carry  on  that  fight  ind  win. 

"We  cannot  and  do  not  want  to  .set 
up  an  army  to  conquer  the  world  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
ihiu'i  Russia  is  tryiH',  to  do  ;n  the  name 
cf  Russia, 

"But  we  believe  as  you  do.  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  m  ^he  rights  of  man  to 
hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuu  of  happi- 
ner.-^. — the  ba.^ic  guaranty  cf  our  own 
Constitution. 

"Come  to  u.s.  and  we  will  not  fail  you."' 

I  say  to  ycu,  sentltmen  of  the  House, 
that  such  a  messa.^e  will  bring  to  our 
aid  resistance  to  world  Communist  ag- 
aression  a  minimum  of  2. COO. 000  men 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain.  wiUma  to 
fight  and  die  for  freedom.  The  cost  of 
prepanne  them  to  fight  i.i  fractional 
compared  to  what  it  costs  us  to  maintain 
American  fishtmg  units  in  the  field. 

These  underaround  fighttr.^  for  free- 
dom know  every  trail,  every  critical 
bridae  and  tunnel,  every  supply  base, 
every  staging  area  of  value  to  the  Com- 
munist aggressors  m  their  homeland. 

They  know  every  point  at  which  a 
well-placed  bomb  can  di.srupt  military 
r  ovement  for  days  or  week:s.  through 
the  mountain  areas  that  ccmprise  most 
of  Austria,  the  Slovakia  n  areas  of 
Czechoslovakia,  and  parts  of  Rumania. 
They  know  every  vital  bnd'?;e  on  the 
plains  of  Poland,  and  Hungary  and  m 
the  Llcrame.  -..hich.  if  destroyed,  dis- 
rupt   Soviet  troop  movemc'nts. 

They  know  every  m.un.tions  plant. 
every  gram-storage  point,  every  water 
supply  reservoir  vital  to  industrial  pro- 
duction and  militaiT  maintenance. 
They  know  where  oil  production,  criti- 
cal electric  power  staUons.  every  arsenal, 
can  be  neutralized  by  well-directed  sab- 
otage. 

These  forces  are  in  existence  now. 

Aiding  them,  making  them  effective, 
is  the  one  sound  way  to  effectively  com- 
bat communism  in  its  own  back  yard. 

There  are.  in  America.  te.sted  men 
who  have  contact  with  these  under- 
ground movements.  They  represent 
va.-  groups,  capable  fighting  groups,  in 
Slovakia.  Poland.  Hungary,  the  Ukraine, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  Rumama.  Bul- 
garia, Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  ax^ 
Bohemia. 


Space  does  not  allow  my  outlininR 
these  resistance  groups,  country  by 
country,  organization  by  org-anizatlon. 
But  I  can  and  will  today,  grive  the  de- 
tail of  how  two  of  the  most  effective  un- 
derground movements  in  all  Europe  op- 
erate What  it  is  doing  today,  and  what 
It  could  do  tomorrow,  next  week,  next 
month,  if  given  aid  in  just  a  fractional 
degree  of  what  we  lavishly  toss  out  in 
our  foreign -aid  programs  for  reai-ma- 
ment  and  rehabilitation  around  che 
world. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Dr.  V  S.  Kraj- 
covic  exiled  Slovakian  political  leader, 
former  director  of  the  Bank  of  Slovakia 
and  a  merr.ber  of  the  French  resisUince 
movement  during  World  War  II. 

DurinK  World  War  11  he  iOund  him- 
self in  the  Mauthausen  concentration 
camp  until  hberated  by  General  Pat- 
ton's  Third  Army.  He  was  sent  to 
Pans,  ani  finally  to  the  United  States, 
under  a  military  order,  reaching  this 
country  in  1947. 

Dr  Krajcovic  keeps  close  contact  with 
the  Slovakian  underground.  HiS  reports 
come  through  recularly.  m  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Communist  .secret  police 
to  step  them.  Two  movements  with 
which  he  maintains  this  contact  are  the 
White  Legion  and  the  Liberty  Legion 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  want  to  tell  about  these  two  move- 
ments, their  cb.iectives.  their  proven  ac- 
complishments, and  then  perhaps  what 
m^ght  be  done  by  aiding  them. 

The  White  Legion  is  the  underground 
movement  devoted  to  exposing  the  big 
Communist  he.  It  seeks  to  free  the 
people  of  Slovakia  from  the  terror  of 
police-state  control.  It  is  the  popular 
re-irtance  movement  in  ma.ss.  and  it 
maintains  home-guard  umts  in  each 
town  and  village  of  Slovakia  whose  mis- 
sion IS  to  infiltrate  the  Communist  agri- 
cultural organization,  the  umons  of  fac- 
tory workers,  even  the  army,  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  secret  police. 

They  keep  track  of  every  newly  ar- 
rived Communist  agent,  and  his  con- 
tacts. They  tell  the  pe£.sants.  the  fac- 
tory workers,  the  petty  government  of- 
ficials, the  draft  men  for  the  army,  how 
they  may  evade  Communist  orders,  how 
they  may  slow  down  production. 

So  effective  was  this  work  that  last 
February  the  CommurJst  Party  of  Slo- 
vakia was  forced  to  purge  its  ranks, 
seeking  to  screen  out  the  White  Legion 
personnel.  Many  were  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps,  to  forced-labor  battalions, 
or  to  jail.  But  so  skillfully  have  the 
White  Legion  members  worked,  no  leader 
was  exposed,  and  as  many  of  those  who 
were  sent  away  were  nonmembers  of  the 
White  Legion  as  were  members. 

The  Liberty  Legion  is  the  fighting  unit 
organization  of  the  Slovak  underground. 
Entrenched  m  the  High  Tatra  and  other 
Slovak  mountains  they  have  .some  weap- 
ons, mobile  radios,  material  to  set  up 
mine  fields,  and  explosives  for  use  against 
bridges,  tunnels,  arms  factories,  and 
electric  plants.  They  have  a  miracu- 
lously effective  espionage  networ'c. 

They  know  every  mihtary  movement 
of  the  Soviet  forces  in  their  area.  Their 
knowledge  of  Red  troops  in  the  Slovak 
ai-my  was  so  accurate  last  February  that 
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the  Russians  ordered  all  reitular  Slovak 
.-irmy  forces  into  Bohemia  for  scrrpmnu, 
tecause  Uwy  were  found  to  be  'poUUcal- 
ly  unrehabte  '  Russia  «Tit  In  new 
troops  to  replace  them. 

The  Liberty  Levion  perfcrtwl  liaison 
with  the  Ulcrainian  insurvpnl  annv  and 
fouftht  with  them  last  February  in  open 
ucLons  against  units  of  the  regular 
Commumai  army 

In  April  of  this  year  when  these  new 
trrxDps  enforced  bitter  re«ul:iiions 
;•.  ua^t  th*"  ci^il  populatiun  in  Orwi  and 
Spis.  in  the  High  Tatras.  Ukrainian  In- 
sument  army  troops  reciprocated  by 
joinlnK  the  Liberty  Le«ion  In  open  Hght- 
iiw  again  both  Polish  and  C2echa?lovalt 
Communist  troops. 

The  New  York  Times,  May  24  of  this 
year,  quoted  the  deputy  secretary  of 
the  Czechosloyakian  Communist  Party. 
Josef  Prmnk.  as  admjtung  that  railroad 
.serrice  in  Slovakia  had  been  practically 
disrupted  by  the  underground's  sabotage 
actlTlties. 

The  ondentround  succeeded  in  putting 
iQirredtents  Into  meat  packaged  for  the 
Soviet  troops  at  Presov.  so  that  the  meat 
spoUed  and  could  not  be  used  by  the 
Red  army.  The  troop  reaction  came 
close  to  mutiny. 

UnderKTOund  forces  raided  a  military 
arsenal  in  Trebiaov.  eastern  Slovakia, 
and  obtained  hand  grenades,  explosives, 
and  weapmis  which  ser\ed  three  units 
of  tbeir  forces  for  6  months.  Workers 
in  a  factory  making  parachutes  used 
cbemteais  to  bnng  about  rotting  of  the 
silk  ao  that  the  parachutes  were  un- 
usable. 

SxpiosTres  seised  in  the  arsenal  raid 
were  tned  to  bomb  trains  carrying  Slo- 
vakian  military  products  to  Russia. 

Tbe  sJowdown  by  workers  on  the  farms 
forced  bread  rationing  in  the  cities  last 
March. 

^wnett  workers  cut  down  timber  pro- 
duettoo.  eo  that  the  Communist  opera- 
tion of  mines  in  the  Ostrava  region  has 
forced  failure  of  the  regional  5-year 
plan  CO  production  of  various  metals  and 
coal. 

Coal  and  oil  production,  retarded  to 
84.5  percent  of  the  5-3rear-pIan  quota, 
cuts  down  railroad  and  factory  opera- 
tion. 

Slowdown  in  the  production  of  grains 
and  fodder  cut  stock,  milk,  and  egg  pro- 
duettoB  to  81  percent  of  quota  under  the 
5-9ear  plan  for  the  year  ending  March  1. 

LlbCTtf  Lefflon  counterespionage  re- 
cently established  a  new  radio  station, 
operatlBf  on  a  44  54  meter  wave  length. 
when  It  was  fotind  that  the  Voice  of 
America  was  not  getting  through  to  Slo- 
vakia. The  Liberty  Legion  discovered 
that  the  Red  propaganda  forces  were 
ustaiv  undereover  radio  to  transmit  di- 
rectioos  to  underground  listeners  and 
lure  them  Into  Communist  traps.  These 
stattoa  waw  lengths  were  quickly  brcAd- 
casl  to  the  Slovak  underground  aiKl  de- 
scribed as  OC-3-Brs.  OK-l-WY.  OK-1- 
HB.  OK-3-UD. 

The  undemound  then  used  trlangu- 
lation  to  spot  the  Red  suttons  and  raided 

th«ML 

Tbe  Red  effort  to  send  new  units  of 
•ecreC  poUee  into  Slovakia  to  neutralize 


the  undfrsjrnur.  1  rt^msined  .secret  for 
less  than  3  wf  ^•.k-^  unMl  -^^  h  me  guard 
units  of  thf  Wh/e  L»-'.  -. in  .-.pelted  each 
rflflcer  and  mt^mb^r  <,f  the  so-called  se- 
cret polirf  un;r  '^.rh  ^h-^  -r-^.i:.  I'^'P. 
plan,  tho  iwA'icr-.  ■  :  >' u  n  comm:;:  ;  ;:.  '. 
and  the  sTrenith  of  pv-h 

Dr  K'^icf)v^c  h '.-  ?:ven  m"~  "^^t  se- 
cret Ru.<.sian  pi>::>>  ptr^'ire  :n  -  vakla 
IV. 'h  '.ho  [Miv ::.:.[  ,■'  rr.ment  that  the 
N'KVD  hfadquarrer^  in  P'-auue  may  Uke 
to  kno"x  how  unsporf^f  ':.•  :r  .secret  forces 
really  aro 

Here  is  th''  li.-f.r'.:  -"if  •.^:,H  .secret  Red 
volice  force  as  L.-'e^i  hv  "he  Slovakian 
ur.dpr.,:-o';nd  for  fut'Mre  .I'tention: 

Ff.ur  br'.£:3d*=';  o:  pvi-^  residents  each 
nre  compo.-<ed  .f  50  p*^rcent  Czech  and  50 
percent  Sin-nk  Comm'ini.sts.  All  are 
cfScprf'd  by  lit  uter.mt.-  rf  ttie  Red  Na- 
tional Seruritv  Pm!:(>^  Thr'.r  mission  i.s 
to  preve.nt  per.eu\it:on  of  Red  organi- 
zations and  their  arfa  of  rovpra?e  is  the 
entire  Czech- Bavarian  borripr  The 
g'jard.s  are  placed  ;n  pn^t.=:  1  '^  kilometers 
ap?rt  alcrs?  the  border  Each  post  con- 
."^ists  of  two  euard-:  on  con.^tant  patrol. 
who  are,  m  turn  warched  by  two  other 
soldiers  and  these  ;n  turn  supported  by 
two  more  .soldiers  ■ah  )  h.r-e  three  police 
dot?.s  to  aid  them 

The  commander  of  the  Cheb  Brigade 
l.s  Major  Okruhlik.  of  the  National  Se- 
cunty  P-ilice  and  the  cor!--  n^me  of  the 
brigade  i.s  ONDAV.A 

The  fl.'-st  regiment  of  thi.s  bruMdo  ;.s 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Potu2r.;K  i  f 
the  National  Security  Fohcp.  w.th  L.r  ;- 
tenant  Kotera.  oi"  the  National  Pohce  .is 
executive  officer.  The  five  compar..t  -  of 
ihl.s  regiment  are  deploved  near  Leib- 
.steig.  under  Deutenants  Kara.s  and 
Novak  with  Corporal  Gursky  ir.  charge 
of  the  dogs;  the  .second  company  near 
Dubma.  under  Staff  Serjeant  Slama,  the 
third  company  near  Norhau.sen,  and  the 
other  two  companies  in  reserve 

The  second  refilment  is  in  the  area  of 
AS  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Ze;- 
mun.  of  the  National  Security  Pohce, 
with  Ueuttnant  Sedivy  as  his  chief  e.ttx'- 
utive.  The  f^ve  companies  are  de'H-ioy:d 
at  Polna.  ander  Staff  Sergeant  Krijc. 
the  .second  company  and  the  telephone 
central  in  Vyhledy.  the  third  company 
near  Zdar.  the  fourth  company  ntar 
Mokrina.  and  the  fifth  company  near 
Krasna. 

The  brigade  In  Sujlce  Ls  under  C.pt. 
Jozef  Slavik.  with  Lieutenant  Mylr.arik 
in  command  of  the  fl.-st  reiiiment  The 
training  center  near  Hazlov.  '.vheriL-  '}  1 13 
men  are  undergoing  preparatory  ciursts 
before  assignment  to  comparue.s.  :i  und.  r 
Lieutenant  Sedivy.  with  Ser>,eanLs  Z.z&i 
and  Jara.  and  Corporals  Danc.k  a;d 
Tlusty  instructing  m  jujitsu.  dff.'n.-.e 
atraiost  knives  and  small  arm.^.  and  m 
the  handlms:  of  pnsoners.  Arms  of  the 
brigades  are  machine  suns,  mine  layers, 
and  automatic  rifles  It  is  comple-e'y 
controlled  by  the  secret  pohce  com- 
mand, with  only  proved  Communist  per- 
sonnej. 

This  picture  of  what  one  little  st'cticn 
of  Europe  Is  doing  in  carrying  cut  its 
fight  for  freedom,  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  ail  of  us  who  hate  communism 
and  Its  plan  to  engnlf  the  free  world. 


While  we  piui  b.ll.on.s  .i.to  the  pro- 
err  ams  of  stopping  C'immin;sm  i  round 
the  world,  T  bl- ad  w.'h  you  to  ccn.'-ider 
how  well  communism  micrht.  >*^  neutral- 
ized In  the  "saf^'H-  rtpl',"  o:  •^-'wrri  ^.'^tel- 
lite  states. 

The  Slovak  underground  knows  and 
has  reported  to  .American  inieH.a-  .ice 
forces  in  Europe  that  ;.he  .supreme  n>  ad- 
quarters  of  all  s;,iu  Ihf^  arm:,  .5  m  E";r';pe 
are  m  Karlrv  V.ir.-  in  Crecho-Iov  k  a. 
Only  Rus.s;.;n  olTic -r^  ar-:'  m  k-^v  r--m- 
mand  posts  thf:^  The  ccmmand:-.s  of 
the  satellite  armies  are  r-'t  perm.:'.d 
in  the  headquarters,  but  Marshal  K  iiev 
with  1  000  m^^mbers  of  tht-  NKVD  w  jii 
from  the  iifidquarters. 

The  supreme  headquarters  for  ■^►^ 
NKVD  for  ali  of  We.stern  Europe  ar:^  m 
Praeue.  The  NKVD  nam- s  the  execu- 
tives for  all  fifth  columns  m  the  rear  of 
the  Allies — in  Western  Germany.  Hol- 
land. Belgium.  France.  Aostrla.  I::aly, 
E^ng^lnd  Spam,  and  Portural  th"  vj- 
preme  commander-^  of  occup;'>d  tern- 
torie:s,  and  directs  political  and  military 
pur'jes.  .sabotage  and  e.-piona-ip  throuiih- 
out  Europe 

Special  ba.ses  built  by  Sovv^t  ♦•-orr  in 
the  satellite  nations  are  to  be  the  r  cal 
points  for  Rui^sian  drives  iirun  Lh^^  Dai- 
kans  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Italy,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Suez:  to  Pari^.  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  Atlantic  coa-^t;  and 
through  North  G'^rmany  and  Holland  to 
Denmark,  acccrdia.;  to  the  Slovak  un- 
derg-round  information. 

How  logical  it  -Aould  seem  to  ccuni'T- 
act  this  plan  -Aith  effective  undrr- 
!2round  operations  :n  Slovakia,  the  Uk- 
raine Hungary,  and  Rumania — b*::i.nd 
the  Russun  iaases.  ju.st  as  the  Ruo.iians 
plan  to  hit  behind  our  European  ba.scs 
•.v'.th  Lhpir  fifth  columns,  reinforced  by 
;  arachuted  forces 

Why  not  back  the  underRround ''  Dr. 
Kia„cov!c'<  crcanizatkons  may  well  have 
the  real  axiswer  a.s  to  how  to  beat  back 
.Soviet   'Aorld  dom..iiation. 


Wedemeyer  Adaits  the  Obvious 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■:>r 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALiro«j«!A 
IN    THE  HOUyE  OP  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

W  'dnesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  YORTY  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
'■■<  extend  my  own  remarJLs.  I  should  hke 
'  !  include  in  the  Record  an  edit  rial 
torn  this  mormng  s  WashinEiton  Fcst. 
t!  aimg  With  the  MacArthur-Wedemey- 
'  r-Spruance  recommendation  that  our 
Government  endeavor  to  bring  afcKJut  a 
C'\>:::.on  between  the  Nationalists  and 
the  Communists  in  1943.  on  the  eve  of 
the  Marshall  mission  to  China.  The 
messa-:e  sent  by  the  L:enerais  and  the 
admiral  was  in  plam  language.    It  said: 

It  IS  sug>tested  that  Uie  Cnlt«l  Siatea 
a-sisijnce  to  China,  aa  outltCKl  above,  be 
n.adp  ivailabie  is  a  basis  for  negotiation  by 
'.',e  AnieruMiii  Ambaci&ador  to  bno^  :oi;e;Jier 
rnd    -t'-.'    i    ■   ;5ip.-;nuse  fcetwe^i;  the  miijor 
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opposing  groupe  In  order  to  prr;m'oie  a  i.m- 
itrd  drrriocratic  Ciiir.a. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  ue  have  a  rule  of 
law  that  one  cannot  vary  a  written  con- 
tract by  parol.  This  Icni^-estabii.-^hed 
rule  is  to  prevent  persons  who  have  re- 
duced their  thoughts  to  writinc  m  plain 
lansniage.  from  later  conti^nduiur  tiiat 
they  m^ant  ^ometh  n^  else,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  persons  relying  upon  the  obvious 
mcanin.;   rf  what  wa.s  wrlttpn. 

I  an:  ^lad  that  General  Wedemeyer  has 
at  least  partially  removed  himself  from 
the  ridiculous  position  he  took  when  he 
said  his  message  did  not  mean  the  onlv 
thing  it  could  possibly  have  mean:  to 
anyone  receiv.n^  it 

Unplea.sant  c.s  tiie  revelation  m.-.v  be 
to  those  Senators  who  have  tried  to  place 
the  blame  fn-  all  evil  m  the  world  on 
this  admini.  ^;r.;;n.  and  who  would  Uke 
to  divorc-^  th-  ;r  current  heroe.-a  from  any 
past  appr  ;v  d  cd  aarr.in..-t ration  policies 
now  attacked  t"  tr.e  e  Senators,  it  is 
infinitely  better  for  the  ijeneral  to  make 
a  frank  admission  than  to  impeach  all 
of  his  testimony  by  squirmma;  out  of  his 
unplea.-^ant  predicament  fcv  contendm:.?: 
that  he  did  not  mean  what  he  plainly 
said.  We  are  indebted  to  Admiral 
Spruance  for  refusing  to  §0  alons  with 
the  generals  in  their  original  attempt  to 
save  "face"  for  antiadministration  Sen- 
ators by  belittling  themselves  m  the  eyes 
of  the  American  peopie  If  ;he  antiad- 
ministration Senators  .-idl  wish  to  at- 
tack those  who  suppcrtcd  "he  objective 
of  the  Marshall  mi.s.^ior  ^'rov  should,  m 
all  fairness,  include  am'  i-u  thf.se  at- 
tacked the  sieners  of  the  recommenda- 
tion in  que.'^tion. 

This  whole  episode  bruirrs  into  ^harp 
focu.*-  tlie  utterly  ndirulou.-  att,.'mpt  of 
.some  foremn  policy  criiir-;  10.  bv  impii- 
cation,  flatter  them.srlves  :rA<)  omnis- 
cience on  the  theory  that  any  time  m 
the  pa.-^t  that  any  mi.-iak»=  may  have 
been  made  it  would  not  have  beon  made 
hv  -hem.  If,  at  the  time,  the^e  critics 
had  been  m  power,  and  had  acted  as 
irresponsible,  partisan  and  intemperate 
as  some  of  them  arc  actma  today  it  is 
fortunate  for  the  people  of  thi*  v.orld 
that  they  were  not  m  power.  If  their 
present  performances  are  any  cntencn. 
It  u-  hiahly  unlixely  that  the  people  will 
ever  -ee  fit  to  pia.  e  ..'Ur  cestaiy  in  then- 
hands. 

I  lie  Post   editorial   follows: 

BAM-ioo?iEME>rr 
General  Wedemeyer  lias  come  around  ^o 
Ada;iral  Spruance's  view  of  the  ;)iai.i  iriTent 
o:  the  China  reconin-.cr.dations  u  hiLh  Gen- 
erals MacArthur  and  V>ederaeyer  and  Ad- 
mira]  Spruance  maae  on  tne  eve  01  t!-:e  a>45 
Marsh.ill  mission  to  Cnina.  Interviewed  Dy 
the  Monterey  <Cadi,i  Peniusuia- Herald,  as 
reported  by  the  Associated  Pre.sa.  ^he  ad- 
miral said.  •■.■Vs  I  understand  the  M.irshaU 
proposals,  later  recr.mirsended  ':y  Gener  d 
Wedemeyer.  the  whcle  idea  was  to  bcLster 
the  ?treni!th  of  the  Nationalist  government 
in  China  by  getting  Communist  troops  In- 
corpor.ited  Into  the  Nationalist  army  and 
avoid  *he  .spread  of  civil  war  bv  including 
t.heir  representation  ui  the  rentrai  srovern- 
ment  '  That  is  as  true  a  way  of  describing 
the  1345  Marshall  mission  to  China  as  any. 
How  Admiral  Snruance  regarded  the  mes- 
sage from  the  Far  East  of  Generals  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Wedemeyer  and  himself  In  re- 
lation to  tliat  mission  is  lett  vague  in  the 


Monterey  ir.terview      But  over  the  week  end. 

I'S  r;-p.,rteG  '.;v  tne  Iiiternutionai  News  Serv- 
ice, he  l^ad  s.iid  iheir  reccmmendation  of  a 
rumpium..  e  between  the  aiajor  oppnsmg 
erLa;.,s  rei erred  ;o  the  Comniuniet.s  and  the 
N,K:i.ai;-ii.sts,  and  at  yesterday's  heannps 
G^•:l^r.il  Wedemevcr  agreed  that  there  couid 
be  1.     other  construction. 

T..^  ratlier  leaves  General  MacArthur  up 
a  ..  r.i  ;'.■  tree  a;;  the  man  w'r.o  w.is  never 
v,-r..::-j  But  on  this  subject  MacAi'thur  has 
ii.iU  uiotin^uiihed  comp.iny,  for  about  3 
yeiu's  everybif! .  I  .in;>jrM:-.(p  from  the 
President  dc\^:i  h..  ■  beer.  der.  .-ir:!;  anv  re- 
sponsibility l.,r  ai:r!f;:-.^  ti:,:t  die  C.imrau- 
nisT.s  and  the  Nati.:-r.ai\-ts  s^.uuld  be  Cr'ju<?ht 
toaether  in  a  united  Govei.iment  of  Chir.a. 
It  IS  a  .story  of  unrelieved  di.smsrpnuousr.ess. 
No  person,  of  course,  likes  to  admit  error. 
p.-jpeclally  if  he  is  paid  for  judgment.  He  is 
airaid  of  beimi  called  naive  But  CL-nlession 
is  said  on  high  authority  to  be  cotxl  for  tne 
soul.  and.  in  addition,  there  is  such  a  thai? 
to  consider  as  insultiniz  the  in'eidgence  of 
the  American  people  The  Marshall  mis- 
sion was  in  the  nature  of  a  r.obie  experiment 
wliich  failed.  At  the  time  the  mission  was 
supported  by  most  perscro;  uf  authority — 
Republican  and  Democrat,  civiiiur.  and  mdi- 
tary — including  the  three  lugh  oncers  whose 
mes.sage  Secretary  A(diescn  r^-ad  into  the 
record  and  caused  such  an  explosion  of 
ubonv  wrath  trrm  Gpncra;  M,i':-.'\r-h.ur. 


Commeacement  Address  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army 


Brandeis  University 
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HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or     MAS.S-\rHfiETT  = 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  PEPRF:.=  ENTATTVE~ 


W''d-iCiday.  Jura 


1951 


Mr  FURCOLO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  \vant 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  recent  Saturday  Evening  Post  article 
entided  'They  re  Wortciny  on  a  Big  Idea 
at  Erandeis.  ■ 

The  article  by  Sidney  Shalett  tells  the 
story  of  Brandeis  Un:ver.Sity.  the  first 
Jewish-sponsored  university  m  the 
United  Siate.s,  It  is  conducted  on  non- 
'-ectardin  lines  and  :s  located  m  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

Nam.ed  after  a  great  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  the  late  Justice  Louis  Brandeis. 
the  university  is  pledced  to  become  "a 
.school  of  the  spirit — a  school  m  which 
the  temper  and  climate  of  the  mind  will 
take  precedence  over  the  acquisition  of 
skill  and  the  development  of  facile  tal- 
ent " 

The  new  university  has  only  472  stu- 
dents at  present.  Its  first  senior  class 
will  not  be  graduated  until  1952.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  want  to  wish  the  new  uni- 
versity, and  all  associated  with  it  either 
direci'ly  or  indirectly,  the  best  of  luck 
and  every  success. 

Brandeis  Umversity  is  open  to  all.  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color.  It  asks 
no  questions  as  to  religion  or  color  on 
Its  application  forms.  In  fact,  so  rigid 
is  this  policy  that  a  wealthy  patron  who 
offered  to  endow  a  scholarship  for  a 
Jewish  student  was  told  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  discriminate  in  setting 
up  his  gift. 

I  know  all  the  members  want  to  Join 
with  me  in  expressing  good  wishes  to 
Brandeis  University. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

OF   .1EK.*NS.\S 

IN  THE  .^^FNATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATE'= 
Thvrsdau.  June  14.  1951 

Mv  McCLELLAN,  Mr  President.  I  a^'k 
unanimou.s  con.^'ent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfccp.d  a  vfry  able 
addre.ss  deiivert'd  by  Kon.  Prank  Pace. 
Jr  .  Secreuiry  of  the  Army,  at  the  com- 
mencement exi'rcist's  at  the  Univer.sity 
of  .Ark.an.vas,  m  Fayeiteviile,  Ark.,  on 
June  9,  1951 

There  bem::  no  ob.'cctjon,  the  address 
was  oi'deied  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.^:  foUews:; 

Today  I  have  rhosf  n  to  examine  a  question 
which  IS  being  asked  by  pverv  coUece  cradu- 
Hte  and  e  .'ery  parent  ciaicerned  lor  the  wel- 
fare 01  his  son.     The  que>tion  is  this 

■"Wha;  IS  AmPTicti  doing  to  strer.ijthen  hcr- 
sei;   :    r  the  problems  wh.ch  lie  ahead''" 

It  could  be  phra.sed,  a.s  we  approach  the 
!ir.nivcrsa.->'  of  the  United  States  decision  to 
commit  fjrces  to  tr.e  defense  of  Korea,  in 
another  m. inner,  such  as- 

"What  have  we  done  wuii  the  time  we 
Itave  bouBhi  ^" 

As  secretary  of  the  Army.  I  think  I  am 
peK-uharly  qnahfted  tc  answer  such  questions. 
and  t.j  tell  you  today  what  we  have  done  and 
arp  d  ir,2  t:;  'Mjild  up  our  national  detenses. 
Taiu'  the  .\rmy  first  Someday  I  am  sure 
hnstor--  wtH  devote  a  long  chapter  to  tliat 
hard  period  of  decision  when  the  North  Ko- 
reans launched  their  attack  against  the 
Hi  Uvh  Kore.ins  It  was  in  the  earlv  mornliig 
ho'\  rs  of  June  lO  that  we  definitely  learned 
th.::;  .American  -rround  troops  were  neces- 
sarv  to  hold  the  line,  within  48  hours  a  tiny 
t\;rre  of  two  rifle  eonvpanies  from  the 
T-venty-flrst  Infantry  Reiiment  supported 
bv  1  battery  of  tieia  artillerv,  and  recoiUess 
rifte  and  two  mortar  pli'tcons  was  fiown  in. 
They  seemed  Uttle  more  than  a  symbol  ol  our 
determtnatior  to  stop  the  onrushinK  Com- 
munist tanits  and  infantry,  yet  In  their  first 
engagement  they  lield  off  the  enemy  for  62 
hour-;  and  l"t*  a  taFttlef.eld  llt!f>rcd  'vith 
enem.y  dead  and  five  disabled  enemy  tanlcs. 

Even  then  we  were  oeing  forced  to  buy 
time — time  tc  tauild  up  the  Eighth  Arm  v. 
We  had  to  rush  the  American  Twenty-fourth 
and  Twenty-filth  Infantry  Divisions  and  the 
First  Cavdirv  Division  into  Korea  with  two 
battalion  reuunents  instead  of  the  aiith'ur- 
Lzed  three  and  all  their  units  greatly  under- 
s'rpnit'n  Fr'tm  this  country  we  sent  tne 
Second  and  Third  Infantry  Dlvlsicns  a:id 
the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-seventh  Air- 
borne Infantry  even  thrush  It  meant  strip- 
ping other  units  to  bring  them  up  to  reason- 
able itrengtii  As  a  result,  there  remained 
in  the  RpEUl.\r  Army  in  this  country  onjy 
one  division,  tne  EiKntv-second  .Airborne,  in 
coi.diiiou  ti.  fight,  Thio,  I  think,  reveals 
clearly  how  urgent  was  the  problem  of  build- 
up that  faced  us — the  measure  ol  the  calcu- 
lated rusk  we  undertook. 

Cue  year  ago.  the  Regular  Army  contained 
approximately  592,000  men  and  was  slowiy 
losing  strength  despite  its  urgent  appeals  fur 
enlistments.  Today,  the  Army  has  already 
reached  its  goal  for  this  fiscal  year  of  1.500.- 
000  men— an  expansion  of  nearly  three  times, 
giving  us  the  equivalent  of  24  divisions  la 
strength- 
One  year  ago  we  had  5  training  camps 
In  operation,  today  we  have  22.  Otir  dlvl- 
stona  In  Korea  are  at  full  streneth.  and  we 
have    'WO    divisions    to    j:.-ct:ct    Japan.     W» 
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bA7e  •  sound  UAluu.^  pravr>un  AV^iiMt^  for 

s---.:!Tst    »rT..r-«    r»ex    da'.f- 'r>f '■;    m    "r."    Tree 

C.-:r  d'^mr*'!'-  tr\;n!r.ir  ?i^»  ^••-n  ♦ri]g^,'r.i»<l 
\  ■:''  •  <:•••»  v^-r  *<  u:;<TS  r<'' ■;:.;--:)-  pr-psT--.  :; 
r  -  -Qfahst.  UtKier  'h*  rctatU".  pctsfr*-  i  »•> 
»-<•  hrtr.jftnt  "s-srk  -ur  fTper^rv.rrf^  rr,^-n  .^r.d 
r  f*'T-s  •<"!  ;%• -.s  ftlonv  the  !*■  <  -;^  ■it  K'r<':v 
PT»etie«  in  ntcbt  fl^bMn^  and  arti-inftltrm- 
V,  .  r.  r;«ctii-»  ar*  '^*  r.  rin  r,i:;'»T  t^:i:-»  -n- 
I  vr#»,    :   n  m  our    rminln^  procnim 

Ilw  AroB7 1  rsptd  rit«  of  erp^nai' a  hM 
b«*n  *ccci«cp*,nl<d  by  like  ex5>a::»U-n  of  '.iie 
5«Ty  «nd  Ih*  Air  F-.Tce  A  re-»  cl.-iys  a^o 
Admin.!  Shmnmn  ♦.e^'tfied  ^^r-:-?  C'r?rr'ca 
th«t  ttm  W«ry  •  «trrn»Th  h»«  approitlT.Hte'y 
4Sattbl«d  to  U>«  p««t  T^«r  lu  tblp«  tn  opera- 
UoB  baw  incrccMd  from  673  t  >  1.044.  The 
Air  Ftvet.  whtcii  b*d  40  vVica  at  tb«  s-art 
of  tri«  Kor*a.T  w  r  r.  »  .:i.s  sppn  xiraat^'.y 
87  wln^  and  expeiu  u^  re.jcii  95  viili^  tj 
XiM  fall  af  IftSa.  with  th*  trained  niar.;-:-*er 
to  Btipport  ih^m 

L»T/»  turn  tr\-Tn  I'Tif  r.-.m  •.■>  r'.o  f^T^*  srd 
■n  vtiax  liMij  hav*  to  fiebt  vith.  T^  ■upt:'!v 
a  Modem  mmy  with  ti&rd  fcuds — tanks  air- 
craft, ahlpa.  vcapoDS.  and  anunuaiticn — 
re<~uirea  the  acuva  paruclp;Ticm  of  tb#  Na- 
ttosa  UMtOBOT  It  la  an  eximaety  Intrlr^e 
ooeratlon  to  f«ir  prrxtucticn  'or  militarr 
I.  Ill  [■"-■w  Into  DOTOia;  uutustrial  prudu<  clt  :i 
adtJiaat  notentlT  dlsrupT.m«  oiir  economy. 
Tet,  IB  t^  past  yaar  t.^e  A.-my  •  procJrement 
ppxram  haa  b«er.  stepped  up  approximately 
BJDS  ttai««  over  1960.  In  ihe  month  of  Ji^n- 
UisrT  aione  we  oblUared  tr.'ire  money  ui  ftrm 
oootTftCta  tban  was  <^bll|rated  tn  tbe  enure 
praoadUiff  flacal  year  Durtnar  tbe  Orn  10 
moctJH  of  tlus  fierai  y^nr.  tbe  Department  of 
Defeiu*  has  obUfcated  t2e.J00.0Ol.0C0  fr:r  i:ro- 
rurcraaat.  Tat  tt  ha.*  been  done  in  no  efle< - 
tive  a  mannar  vbat  there  has  been  ;  mpint- 
Bum  o€  dlsroptton  to  tbe  atnxt'b  operation 
of  IndOBtry.  Small  buaine^.s,  with  the  help 
of  ■ilMill  twill  iwi  apectaiixts  m  ererv  pr<>- 
cureuMB^t  oAee.  ban  been  flven  special  at- 
tantlac  Mceit  impcrtant  of  ill  a  prodx:  tton 
ta  created  which  can  suppiv  our 
and  ta  capable  of  rapid  ex- 
lo  mart  Um  needs  of  aJ-out  war  '.f 
It 

But  tJW  nary  of  tbe  past  year  Is  not  simply 
told  ta  Mraia  (4  personrcl  and  procurement. 
Korta  hmt  been  a  te«ttii(c  eround  Inr  the 
•ffecttTei>eaa.  and  teamwork  of 
fi^ttnf  forcea.  It  has  been  tn  Ko- 
ttes  tmllcatlon  of  the  serrtcp^  baa 
provad  if  If  Qreat  ampblbtoua  landlnin 
Itta  I»cfcom.  tbe  soceeeaful  evacuation  az 
tbe  dtHrult  <teftperate  retreat 
ttoa  Talu  RlTcr.  aod  tbe  svtft.  master- 
ful  tanBBpdan  of  the  offenaive  could  ceTer 
bams  baen  ^sooosplubed  succeF^fully  by  tbe 
IndtTltfiiat  serrtcca:  tt  was  tbe  ecordlnated 
•Carta  on  land.  sea.  azMl  air  that  made  tt 


'I-  «» 


One  of  tlM  major  tmprMrlcns  I  brotutht 
back  vttb  mm  from  my  recant  vlatt  to  Korea 
tbat  tba  Bken  In  tbe  air  and  on  the  sea 
a  tntanatad  tn  the  welfare  of  tbe  man 
oo   tbe  ground   »»   tbey   were   in  their  own 

TbrotiKb  earefuily  aaseeaed  testing  of 
weapons  la  tbe  reeearch  labnratcry  and  tn 
actrve  combat.  w«  bare  acrmnptlsbed  itar- 
tltnf  tnaoratloita  to  five  our  aoldlcrs  a  fl^ht- 
*.r.g  edge  which  enables  them  tc  stand  coniS- 
dently  afatast  superior  nnmben.  Through 
miraeiee  of  iupfiljr  we  hare  rushed  the  latest 
«<^-uipment  to  tbe  front  tinea.  Wtaen  our  sol- 
diers eallsd  for  tbe  newly  dereloped  3  5  ba- 
Bjokaa.  for  ezaaiple.  they  got  tbcm.  alone 
witb  laaliuclluii  teams.  17  days  after  the 
raQXMBV  tsaa  received  here. 

At  Ut»  saiiM  time.  Korea  baa  taught  as 
Daw  ways  ct  fitttag  tbe  most  combat  poten- 
tial out  at  oar  totiU  manpower  ZVearly  70 
percent  of  tb«  men  we  l.;tve  added  to  th« 


Anry  «lnre  K")rea  havf  ;one  In's) 
c«  mt«t  <upp<irt  uniw 

Bnck  ^ome  we  hnv*"  n  "■♦  *- 
ttve  fact  that  Amer.rj»r> 
finest  w«>ap';r.s  tn  'he  *i  r'  1 
ahead  fi..!  ^peed  in  rr-.e  ',:f»e!r  ■.Tner.'-  f 
weao<  r.K  *r.d  n  ^vm  m:n1e  e-»if  «•-■'■>« 
"'.,1'  V  '  ■ '" ■  -  ■'  .;7«'f1  1"!'1»  t«  .r"!:-''''  ;  - 
stl^s  an<1  rhe  f '<-Tir->l  \] -*     '   r    "^r-  »,.i.., 

WT".;le  w-'  r:-ir.  n^vp  -•><-  nr  •  ■-';:  ?*•!•.  u-i  •.> 
the  severe  ).«»•••  *;.il  rp*  ♦rorr-.-r^-t.  j  hard- 
s'.iin*  iii.'er-ii   07     i;t  *<    ii«»r«   fi   K  Tea.  tbe 

fiijh-lrs«  t.-.'re  niw  t,\Mf  ■•      «   : 1 :  "  ^  h|a  flBll- 

itj«.-7  >- «  n.*  *->  <r»  I  r-  r  .,.,  'ton  for 
our  exr)e'-ier!''e  ■\r:,'  r^p  f,.^  .^,  .  , .,  -  .  ^fvQ  « 
short  t.mr  «jr>  Nits'*^  '  f  ,-t.v ••  ,;  ■';  \r.*n 
the  wi  h  i»e  !eirr**<1  •>■,>»  ""•'  '  '■.♦»■.;  ^'■'.•.nns 
can  muster  a  mH't  »y  f   r'-t'  *t  •■    t  aggresston. 

P^n^pa   rr.rw    «Mmr!~?r-  !    'he  year 

since  Korea  hi%  n-'Tfi-l  "r  f  ••  .nlBK  of 
workln>'  c ■i\'^'  .y  i»»<--i-"7  ,rr  ■  j  'he  oa- 
tkvj  In  K  '»■!  1'  w»!'  -¥>■;■'«>  T-p  ~  .  desired 
larre'  riinil>  -^  ^f  T"  o«  'r  n  .-  -rners  in 
the  CnUed  Na"i"n!!  ■»■•  -r.i?-  '  ■•  t  under- 
ewtlr-.A'e  'he  Jill  )■.•  -nr*  pl.iyed  •^  those 
trn<TpB  whi^  h'-vp  ♦(  '•^.'.<  ■v,*-*^  us  there  To- 
retrier  we  .">  v»  r- .».;  >>-.3t  ^  mtiltlnatlonal 
arm"'"  sMpr^  --.n?  «  *■  nie  strongly  deter- 
mired  to  r^i-s*  irr-'-^.'V-n.  can  do  the  J^b. 
The  if^jions  we  h-i-  »  -i.--.>.i  tn  fJghtlng  with 
fre*"  men  <~f  r^- c  v  •  -t:  ;►•,  provide  an  in- 
TH.'jable    s"-rh..   „-•■  "'pcTlence   for    the 

r -• 

T""  ■  llective  e.r  .r'-  to  resist  Commtinlst 
^-/  >  '•  hw  not  been  ihntted  to  Korea. 
L     •   L«^  » .    -er.  In  Brussels  I  had  the  hooor 

'jf  .'■e;  .'f'ser. uniT  Gener  u  M3r<!h.ill  aa  Cbatr- 
man  r  -^.e  .V  :  A..  ;:  :  ^e  Ministers. 
T^.t -e  -se  ;.  :fr'_i-  .;  ui  es -..4^.^.-004  a  North 
.A*:  i.-.Mc    P-"-t    Ar"-  T   with   a    «TJTrreme   com- 

r-..::.'..'  --  -•  J  rrnm  «cr  :•-;-.  General 
F.  •  lor-er  .in  per'  -rmed  a  miracle  Cf  lead- 
p-'-'hin  »n  T". ":.-£.  •  ■,•  ^rmy  together.  The 
c   ,-.  --  .,^  wpsterr.    Srjrope    h.nve   dctjbled 

tlie-r  aiiiii.iry  .:Mi.«te  ,.s  coonparad  to  pre- 
K  -••'      Ms'      :    ■  f   .    •;  ■•nelr 

;ard 


•  r'-" 


'A 


r:    ...  -.-.      ■  J-'Tt. 

<r.    1  crXl.OOO  tons  of 
'\  l-trTift    and    naval 


M  s'     •:    '■ 

t*"       --if  rr',.<UT;'Tir  - 
I..J    iii^e'     "...C'     .■.-:-.;r.  i 
T    ■•..:■%  thr:a   x;..  ...  . 

STf-e   K  re  ^    r .   -■■' 

e<l')!T*n^**n  t        ^■^(-t*'.-^ '  -  n 

ee««e!a.  h.ive  l>^i  «h'prv..)  tt  Q^y  allies  ttn- 
r'pr  •:-.•■  '.'■  •  !-•  D- ■•■  •■  A  ■!  --ince  program. 
In  crder  '.hat  thev  miic^-  jiii;7e  that  cqtilp- 
men'    e!le'"iveiv     <»p    r  !•.«•    pr'.jrid-^d    during 

Ui*  '.~,'.j>i  ye<ir  U"^»i..i;i^  '  ;■  li.uCU  K^'eign  mil- 
l"...ry  ;,t.->.Ji:;ic-.  1)«  lii  ...  i  .e  '.  ::i;e<i  Slates  aud 
;.-.  '.-"'.ittrs  diroad  T.".;y  ij;  turn,  return  to 
th'^tr  -^^n  crtmtrte?  and  train  more. 

Ar  F  ."•  Si''  ■-  Ck..';-:."!i  ^  Idler*  fr^.rn 
14  1.X1U!: tries  rAnciPK  fr'^m  P*  i:'.-i»  %o  Turkey 
to  the  P^Lipplnes  h.»ve  h.>«n  -i.n  d  In  the 
use  of  artillpry  ArtUier  s>  v  ',;  k".ow  has 
piayed   i  nu\jor  re.-:!  .r.  n  ui\::^  '     r.  -:■  mist 

.A3  ^u-  ;....-.  .::  ■ ..  i :.t,.-,r  jf  Western 
Bvi.-r-Te  we  ^..i■•p  .:.>.  :y  --..■..:  -..j  Fotirth  la- 
fir.try  Viv\^:^r.  ir.4  'he  Second  .Armored  will 
gy  re.xt  TT.  ::':z  Ta  •  -'l-ipr  -"vlsicrLS  will 
follow  them  »omet!:n«>  t.h,<!    .*»!- 

No  'jne  wht;  reviews  '  .j — I  7"  irn  effort. — 
can  fall  to  t>e  impressed  "^y  ::if  ^owin^ 
slrenKth  oi  a  :re«  *  irld  ii.«r  U  to  unpend- 
Lng  da;.g»'r.  L^a.,t  A  .^:  itnud  the  Soviet 
Uniiin  refuse  t  '.akf  hef.l  The  quick,  cou- 
ruKe<^iis,  ani  ?rT-:ve  •.,•'.>  'which  we  and  our 
allies  hare  p*^-  rrnod  toth  :r.  n^e*:-:!!;?  irm^d 
aggTSSshTTi  at  ore  -Hifrt  *r».l  prenarlnp-  • 
meet  it  elsewhere  are  !ndiCT4Hve  f  the 
strength  and  vitality  ^:  th."  n  n-Commu:  ..st 
natiofxs.  Though  ;.  uch  reniains  to  ise  dt  iic. 
the  time  aince  Korea  aM  been  well  jpenr 

I  have  heiLTd  K^rvA  ci.uip<ir''a  •  1  Pt-sii'! 
Harbor,  and  In  many  w.vys  'he  a,2ip.tri4,i.i;  .d 
an  apt  orre.  Beth  were  Ixiiitir.ces  of  bcld  .'i.J 
unjusttfled  aggieaat'-'n  which  !«ounded  'h- 
alarm  to  this  Nation  ci  the  dtrsfj^rate  p\iT'}<>se 
of  our  enemy.  But  I  believe  'hat  there  ji  i 
difference,  too,  which  should  b*-  pt  mteil  ou^. 
Fearl   Harb.r  sigii^ileU    lh«   xIuaI   Sre»Uau*a 


nf  <i'.],:orr.?.ry  a.'-.d  the  cnsi't  -f  w^-r'd  war 
Korea,  on  the  other  hand  ha!»  been  a  i-rnriTi 
teat  Of  our  policy  to  resut  O  mminust  ex- 
pansion wherever  ar.  1  In  whatever  fnroi  it 
occtirs.  K  '- I  pr  vt'd  tt.\'  'he  Soviet  trad- 
er* were  t'  '  -■:•  ''  ■>*•  nM.i'.irv  if- re- ■  :■  ".  "lo 
.' *  ■■."  '  e^-  ■  in""is!on  r>'.r  'f\;n'""?f  "vtis 
-'-:ir.  *»_  •*»''•  pfOft'ed  'j~)  use  milir;i-v  1  rre 
to  treet  that  asrjtrf  sv  n 

By  the  swr-ne«^.  or  our  acrirn  In  K.-,rea 
and  the  rapl-.i.".v  *i,ii  whn-n  ■*■«•  .i'^fi  '.'•■  rest 
of  the  free  world  a:"  ir;s..!i.'  a  -  :..i...  ,» r 
an  obstacle  m  th.e  p..-..  -.;  ;...«■  *•:■:, 
which  rr,--  ■  .;i  •■  "^  '."  >clrrs  ».-r':'  '•.,=  ".;':.-,►' 
We  are  pr-  -"'■■1  ■  «  •r^'  /  •^.p  «c:'-ter.'  f-h'  .'<-e 
to  bring  n  1  1;;  <<■  1  >  wir  Y<"t  'hi'  vpt" 
readiness  niv  he  ;  e  .,f  the  fact.jrs  -vhlch 
will  eatlse  ■  r.fv.i  ■  r»"rocn  .-e  the  rmility  d 
war. 

IXirlng  the  past  y  ^  %f  r.  tve  neard  many 
complaints  :r  :..  \- ..-.e  a...,  (j^.-.atjree  with 
one   part   or    .  -        r    >    r    pr.^;.im.     We 

tbotild  not  allow  •  rviplalnts  to  turn  us 

from  the  over-8.:  :  1  'ure  of  positive  gflln. 
With  our  time  sin  •■  K  re«.  it  \n  possible  that 
we  have  purchnsed  a  t'.\s\:,  f  ,r  lasting  '  f?re. 


The  Coliimhia  River  Basin — Cfremony  b 
Turain^  00  Grand  Coulee  Pumps 


FXTT-NFIO^;  OF  REMARKS 

•F 

HO.N.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

O;      W^.SHTN    TON 

ni  THE    -'!•^'A^F  OF  THE  UMTKD  ST  A' 

:      .■  sd  ;v    June  14.  IJSl 

if!r  \I.\'j.\LiiO\'  Mr  Pre.siden"  I 
have  ju."-i  c(  me  trom  the  crlicp  ot  :r.e 
Secretary  of  th*'  Ir:'FT:or.  in  which  wils 
conducted  a  cere'iiony  of  vital  imr>r.- 
lance  and  great  .si'.;n:Mc;irice  to  ill  'he 
people  of  the  Paciric  Nonliwe.st  In  the 
presenr-:*  of  person.s  who  have  fii  many 
years  a-  i/.-  d  :,n  '.le  project,  the  Secre- 
tary f)l  :t''  InierKT  prt-.s.sed  a  bii'ton 
only  a  ti^'.v  raompntj:  ago  '^hich  put  the 
first  w.iter  or.  the  .and  ol  tht^  ;reat  •Co- 
lumbia River  Ba,<;.-i.  W'U^-  i.s  hema 
pumped  from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dara  and 
frum  the  laze  brhmd  i"-  which  will  br:nti 
Into  ultimate  production  1  000.00  acres 
of  m w  and  land.  It  was  an  hL^torlc 
event  for  the  United  States,  particularlv 
for  the  Panne  .Northwest. 

M:  Prr.sident  I  jsk  UTianiminis  ron- 
SriiC  1.0  ;;avr>  pi.ice.i  IP.  the  -Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  address  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  this  occasion,  who  read 
a  letter  trom  the  Pr  ^idt  nt  of  the  Umted 
SUtes.  together  witn  ihe  lemarks  of  the 
other  parii  ipants. 

Ther"  bem.g  no  coiecticn.  the  address 
and  other  proc^edin's  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  tn  ih^  Reccru.  a.s  follows- 

I. ^11  of  dif  prt'ceUaig  ipetche*.  ai  t.he 
dam  to  be  .ompietecl,  and  C«)nui;itt.'-iua»;r 
Straus  to  rfeive  Secretary  Chapir.  ua  3  leio- 
phone  call.  Teiephiue  wUl  be  huAed  iiuo 
loud-speakc-r  sysit.-n  at  the  darn.  Cinir.iis- 
sui.'itfr  t..,  jpeu  coi.versiitiua  wi'h  St-crei.ii-y 
*.•.-  br.ef  .iccouiit  Jt  whar  is  u  jiug  on  at 
■.!'..■    laai.   -Uen  uuroducf  tetTeLary  ) 

secretiry  Chapm.\n  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men and  uisiiriKUiihed  guests  This  us  a  dav 
iL^  *moh  we  have  aU  locked  forward  lor 
a  ion.<  time 

T'xiay,  18  years  after  President  Franklin 
D  ri*K  seveit  giive  the  -ijo  abend'  we  shall 
begi.i  pompir.g  tiie  vast  flow  of  wate:   from 
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behind  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  that  wlU  add 
a  mdli'.n  acres  of  rich,  new.  IrrlEiated  farms 
to  the  Nation  3  wealth  and  security 

This  ever-t  brings  us  a  major  step  t-ward 
the  nor  t^-io  distant  time  when  these  project 
lands  will  tse  the  agricultural  foundation  for 
prosperous  new  communities,  thnnne  new 
business  establishment.'!,  and  new  industries 
throughout  eastern  Washington,  We  shall 
all  continue  tu  work  hard  and  inces-santly 
for  that  day. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  modern  technical  proj^ress  The 
dam.  the  ^reat  .generators,  the  giant  pumps. 
and  the  whole  .scheme  of  development  repre- 
sents engineering  and  resources  development 
pioneering  on  a  .scale  heretofore  never  at- 
tempted. They  and  their  fruits,  offer  an 
Inspiration  to  peoples  all  over  the  world  who 
look  to  development  nf  their  water  resources 
as  a  means  of  expanding  economic  opportu- 
nity and  achieving  security  and  better 
living 

And  new  I  should  Ilkp  tc  read  to  you  a 
special  message  from  Pre.«;ident  Harry  S. 
Truman 

"It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  hear  tha-  the 
first  of  the  great  pumps  at  Grand  Cuilee 
Dam  is  now  ready  to  go  into  operation  This 
significant  event  brings  nearer  the  time 
when  waters  from  the  Columbia  River,  har- 
nessed bv  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  will  turn  a 
million  dry  acres  into  fertile  agricultural 
lands  It  hastens  the  time  when  we  C3.i-i 
have  more  new  farms  and  more  new  homes 
on  this  project  for  war  veterans  and  others. 
And  that  will  mean  more  new  wealth  and 
security  for  all  of  us  to  share. 

"Please  convey  my  greetmes  to  the  people 
of  the  project  area  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. I  eagerly  look  f<irward.  with  them,  to 
next  year  when  the  first  of  thus  water  is  to 
become  available  to  bring  new  life  and  pro- 
ductivene.ss  to     he  land. 

■•The  water  and  electric  power  from  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  other  reclamation  projects 
all  over  the  West  are  building  blocks  with 
which  we  can  push  forward  xith  the  grnwth 
of  the  United  States.  Our  mtxlern  West. 
.  with  Its  productive  farms  and  industries  and 
Its  fine,  •hnvmg  cities,  coiild  not  exist  with- 
out this  water  and  power  So  we  must  con- 
tinue to  press  on  with  more  reclamation  and 
claim  the  sjreatest  possible  measure  of  pros- 
perity from  the  natural  resources  of  our 
country 

"Very  siitcerelv  yours, 

"H.\RKY  S   TarM.^N  " 

C  -niinissloner  Straus  Thank  you.  Mr  Sec- 
retarv  .'^nu  now.  I  want  to  put  Mr.  A.  P. 
Darland.  supervising  engineer.  Columbia 
Basin  project,  on  the  line.  j\s  you  know.  Mr. 
Darli-.nd  is  the  man  m  charge  of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 
I  Mr  Darland  repcrtjj  to  Secretary  that 
pump  is  installed,  tested,  and  ready  to  be 
placed  m  oiflcial  service  at  the  word  of  the 
Serretarv.    etc  > 

The  Sei-hftary.  Thank  you.  Mr  Darland. 
You  and  the  employees  0:  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  anc"  the  contractors  have.  W.- 
deed,  done  ni  excellent  job  in  the  installa- 
t.on  of  these  unprecedented  pumps.  They 
have  helped  to  make  eneineering  history, 
and  their  lab*  rs  are  a  most  important  con- 
tribution to  the  prot^ress  of  the  United 
States.  Please  convey  to  them  mv  most  sin- 
cere thanks  and  congratulations 

.'Vnd  now.  Mr.  Darland.  let  us  put  the 
pun-.-^s  m  csfScial  service,  push  forward  with 
!\:r-i..-:  ii-.^tallation,  and  keep  them  all  run- 
r.i.ur  >o  It-  tt:>  speed  the  day  when  the  waters 
of  the  C  dumbia  River  will  be  available  to 
begin  carving  out  a  rich,  new  agricultural 
and  Industrial  empire  in  eastern  Washington. 
It  IS  my  hope  to  be  with  you  when  we 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  irrigation  with 
Grand  Coulee  water  on  the  project  lands 
r.eNt   iummer. 


One  of  Very  Few  Loaas  to  ForeifB 
Coantries  Whicii  Has  ProTcd  Worth 
WhUe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  13,  1951 

Mr  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
loan  to  Israel  was  made  in  January  of 
1949  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  to 
a.ssist  the  new  state  in  carrying  out  its 
economic  development  program.  This 
loan  was  made  only  after  long  and  thor- 
ough study  of  the  economic  risks  in- 
volved. Thirty-five  million  dollars  of  it 
was  allocated  for  the  establishment  of 
new  farms  and  for  equipping  and  ex- 
panding old  farms.  $20,000,000  for  expan- 
sion of  existina  industries  and  establish- 
ment of  new  ones:  $20,000,000  for  trans- 
portation and  telecommumcations,  and 
$25,000,000  for  housing  and  community 
facilities.  In  December  of  1950  an  addi- 
tional credit  of  $35,000,000  was  author- 
ized for  continued  agricultural  develop- 
ment and  constraction  of  fertilizer 
plants. 

In  the  2  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  $35,000,000  credit  for  agricul- 
tural development  was  established,  Israel 
has  invested  twice  that  amount,  or  the 
equivalent  of  over  $70,000,000.  These 
funds  have  been  used  for  the  develop- 
ment or  expansion  of  about  20,000  farms. 
Israel's  food  output  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  in  the  2  years 
since  the  establishment  of  the  first  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  credit. 

More  than  300  separate  Israeli  fti-ms, 
large  and  small,  have  received  loans  un- 
der the  $20,000,000  allocation  for  indus- 
tiT  from  the  credit.  The  total  invested 
capital  of  these  firms  is  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  loans. 

Out  of  funds  allocated  from  the  loan. 
the  port  of  Haifa  has  been  enlarged  and 
equipped  with  cranes  and  other  han- 
dling equipment  which  have  increased 
its  capacity  by  reducing  the  tura -around 
time  of  ships  which  formerly  had  to  lie 
at  anchor  for  long  periods  awaiting  a 
berth  at  the  pier. 

Six  million  dollars  of  the  loan  was 
u.sed  for  the  purchase  of  tru:ks  and 
bu.5ses  to  replace  and  augment  outworn 
equipment.  To  make  the  loan  dollars 
?Q  as  far  as  possible,  the  Israeh  pur- 
chased the  chas.sis  and  motors  m  the 
Umted  States  and  either  built  the  bodies 
in  Israel  or  converted  bodies  from  old 
British  lorries.  This  ii^  an  example  of 
Israels  prudence  and  ingenuity  m  uti- 
lizins.;  Its  credit;  m  fact,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  with  $3,000  000.000  m  out- 
standing loans  or  undisbursed  commit- 
ments in  over  40  countries,  has  few  bor- 
rowers who  have  used  their  loan  dollars 
more  wisely  or  meticulously  than  has 
Israel. 

As  the  flnal  report  of  the  United  States 
Economic  Survey  Mission  for  the  Middle 
East  stated: 

The  case  of  Israel  is  sut  generis.  There 
one  finds  a  western  civilizatiou  oi  the  mjst 


modern  type  which  Is  making  prodigious  ef- 
forts to  draw  life  from  the  barren  soil  cf 
Falt^stine.  On  the  financial  side,  Israel 
possesses  a  reasonably  well -equipped  and  »3X- 
cellently  managed  banking  system,  a  re- 
markably high  rate  of  savings,  and  a  smooth- 
ly operating  budgetary  mechanism,  which 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  financing  very  sub- 
stantial outlays  for  developmental  and  mili- 
tary purposes  as  well  as  current  operating  ex- 
penses. In  the  absence  of  this  vitally  Im- 
portan*  machinery  for  mobilizing  national 
economic  resources.  Israel  could  not  possibly 
have  sustained  its  eSort  of  the  past  }.*ar. 

However,  one  basic  fact  continues  to* 
challenge  the  new  state.  Even  with  the 
phenomenal  progress  made  thus  far  in 
increasing  the  output  of  farm  and  fac- 
tory, the  increase  In  Israel's  productive 
capacity  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  her  population.  Until  this 
gap  is  closed.  Israel  will  continue  to 
maintain  her  balance  of  payments  only 
in  precarious  equilibrium  through  for- 
eign contributions  and  investments. 

But  there  is  reason  to  b*  lieve  that  she 
■will  succeed  in  her  economic  program. 
This  optimism  is  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  greatest  asset — the  dedi- 
cation of  one  and  all  to  the  successful 
economic  development  of  the  country, 
backed  by  the  will  to  work.  One  cannot 
visit  the  farms  and  factories  of  Israel 
today  without  noting  the  same  pioneer 
spirit,  courage  and  determination  which 
dominated  the  United  States  in  the  early 
stage  of  its  development. 

When  one  questions  a  public  official 
or  a  private  citizen  of  Israel  as  to  how 
some  apparently  insoluble  problem  in 
the  economy  can  be  dealt  with,  he  in- 
variably replies;  "It  is  an  act  of  faith. 
An  age-old  dream  smouldering  for 
2.000  years  is  being  realized.  We  Jews 
have  suffered  and  survived  adversity  be- 
fore when  there  was  no  hoise.  Now  at 
last  there  lies  before  us  the  possibility 
of  fulfillment.  A  little  austerity  will 
merely  accelerate  our  efforts."  This 
spiritual  force  Is  real  and  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  viable  economy  In 
Israel. 


I 


Oppose  Cut-Back  of  Federal  Hoating 
Units 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

OF  coNNBmctnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1951 

Mr  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  William  C.  Celentano,  mayor 
of  New  Haven.  Conn.,  together  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Al- 
dermen of  the  City  of  New  Haven  oppos- 
ing the  cut-back  to  5.000  public  housing 
starts  for  the  next  flscal  year: 

Mat  25.  1951. 
Honorable  Board  or  Aldermen, 
City  of  Netc  Haven.  Conn. 

Ladhss  and  GENTLiMia*:  I  call  to  your  at- 
tention a  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  on  May 
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trr  wr*iT*d  br  m#  tn  M»y  2!.  1951.  from  U»* 
b<?^5*Jn«  »atiijntT  of  rh*  cry  of  Nrw  H»^»-n 
which  u  *J*o  hereto  ••i*ch*d  Upon  r«c«l»- 
snf  t^e  ie'tw  -4  U»r  10  I  promptly  cori- 
raar.!<rat»d  wi'ft  the  dtrwtor  of  th#  Nrw 
H«wn  HotM.inc  Auth«7rtty  to  (l*t«Tmln«  in 
(J^taiJ  »h  It  effect  th*  P*«««T  of  th«  ameivd- 
n>*nt  lo  ih#  tnd«per«l*nt  ndcm  •pproprla- 
♦jofi  bui  Ttmn<rtint  tb*  eoMtnicttcn  turu 
In  peollc  hou«ln«  (or  th«  yr»f  1963  to  5.000 
unit»  wfiuia  h*v*  en  the  proJ«ct*d  public 
tMnvtnf  pro^rmm  for  th«  city  ot  Hr-w  H*Trn. 
.'  a  wUl  Dot*  tiM  detallMl  «xpUn«Uan  In  ttM 
.ieiiei  ot  ih«  bouiinf  •uthcrtty 

It  Uiercfor*  *ppe*n  to  m«  to  b*  of  the 
freAtest  unpcriAnce  that  the  city  of  »*w 
Haren  be  rtxrH^a  u  oppoeed  to  tft*  re- 
■tnctinc  fcUiendmeTit  &Dd  tiiat  your  bomir- 
«bl«  borty  Mlopt  rucb  t  rcsoluuon  urglntz  the 
Mcmben  of  buth  Uoxmt»  of  Ccngreee  to  ( v»- 
puM  lb*  $X)00  unit  rceuuruun 

TbcreXore.  1  respectfully  request  rhat  jou 
pruceed  to  uiia.n.linou«  consent  inr  the  im- 
(ce<»«te  con»Uleratljn  and  tdoption  af  'he 
follovtnc  reeolvjtion 

B4  it  IU»otx>«a.  Thxt  we  tbe  memben  of 
Um  Board  at  Aidcrmen  of  'be  city  of  Kew 
ItowB  do  Ikereby  re«Uter  our  opp<xiticn  u> 
th»  aoModlnc  ciavMC  in  the  Inc^eperulent 
nak'nii  apprk>prUticin  blli  which  would  re- 
(trict  Uie  ccnitrucitjn  utartj  in  pubtic  hcus- 
Inf  for  the  year  19S3  to  S.OCt)  unit?  B*-  U 
further 

mnolptd.  Thet  we  urge  the  Honorable 
Jcmw  A.  McOtnn.  Conp-eaeman  from  the 
TUlrd  ComT— ion*l  Olatnct.  the  Honorab.e 
Bi^fTT«  McMahow.  United  Stfttce  Scaator  rrom 
Coaaecocut  uid  the  Bonooihle  Wu-liau 
BcjrrxtM.  United  States  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, that  th-y  do  eyerythlng  within 
thctr  power  to  cppnee  this  reetrtctmg  amend - 
fneRt  tn  the  Congreea  at  the  United  S'a',e«; 
Be  It  further 

~H*aolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeoiuiicn 

be  aent  to  the  honorable  Con^reaeman  Jrom 

to*  Third  Congreeaic aal  Diatnct  aiid  tlie  two 

United  Stat^  aenaicra   from  Connecticut." 

Bc»pect:u:iy  lubmltred 

Wn.u»w  C    Cri.trrtKnn 

Mn  or. 


Price  vf  Meet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

Vf  TBI  SXHATt  OF  THt  VSYfTU  eTKTta 
Thursduy.  June  14    19S1 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor..vmt  to  have  printed  in 
th*  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  editorial 
entilied  "TortoiUn  Meat  Storr."  pub- 
lished in  ihe  St.  Paul  Piooeer  Pre.^s  cf 
jvme  7.  Iftal. 

ThTe  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  crdered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Recohd. 
M  f oUows : 

FoBOomif  Mxar  arorr 

Mr  and  Mr*  CotiauaMr  ooay  have  forfot- 
t«n  a  nMAt-^ruw  iru:ldcnt  of  Ifl^  BMinths 
^o  tn  St.  Pani.  Ri^t  now,  wtten  Ecocomlc 
i>lahlll— r  Jbtc  Johnston  la  fanning  the  firaa 
tg'tnr*  Urn  livest^icAmen  for  oftpoelng  beef 
caUla«B.  tiaa  >s  natural.  And.  pUyln<  for 
pubttr  tnd:^atlon  to  betp  whip  Ccngrcaa 
into  Un«  frir  extension  of  price  cetllnci. 
protebiT  the  last  thtnK  wanted  by  Mr  John- 
•tun  or  his  aides  la  a  reminder  at  that  for- 
gotten Incident. 

Ob  ■ceasuber  16.  IMt.  abowt  W  ootatand- 
itattve*  cf  every  brmnefa  of  lb* 


livestock  industry  m*"  at  t:^>  3'  P.m.  .Attv 
letic  Club  t)  tale  ;ic';i<..t;  ...r:  a  m-  ;■  us  :.  r  :.  ■. 
meat-price  sUu.Atirn  Th<?;-.  rr.e  i\\ 
en  thp  rxtifz  fi>  ■  T 
cf  tix-j  huh  pr'.i-r>»  ,i>  I 
prices    pa."iri,^;4.r'. y     '  '<-•■■ 


■*■  ■L.'* 


n   t 

!     ■       '     li'W 

.•^reat  then 
would  In- 
-but   not 

.V       ^\iX     to 

Lmer;":    was 


»vs  'hat  the  Federal  G   vercmen* 

U»r •.■••••.(»  m  '.he  :r.  pst.<-;t  :Ti.<.-"<r' 
to  hold  meat  prices  i1.,a:i  .i.-,  ;. 
h.  !d  them  up  F.r  the  0<;'verr 
under  lesal  rtquueiiie;.'  to  '.i;ppcrt  hog 
prices,  hy  Feder:»l  fcuying  if  need  be.  at  not 
les«  than  90  p*rfent  nt  f:»rirv  The  hog 
pnr«>  hul  slumped  haiTway  Uuwn  fr  :n  the 
li*-t8  peak,  and  » .vs  ho.en.n^  precarloiisly 
around  the  required  .si^pcxirt   lev^l. 

And  what  was  then  rhe  burden  '.  'he 
eff'Tt  of  those  60  representative!*  '  thr  m«>  t 
industry  ^thered  here''  V«  .is  i'  a  ii'*ir..i:;<i 
for  the  Gtyvernmer. •.  tw  itu  .;ito  the  ir.Artei 
and  Ouy  p<.rk.  so  .ui  :•■  h.i.>-l  up  t:ie  prices? 
>!<-.  the  demaiid  th.-i.,  ■•■...*■:.  v'''  prices 
were  \cv.  »'.i.s  ex.ictly  •.i.e  ^i.-r.:<-  !,•>  i'  l«  today, 
when  beef  prices  ir^  hisrh  Th-'.-  ..itherlng's 
unjnimouu  ^ffTt  wa.'  c!'-'-"'  i  vi'  f  r^  » 
to  headinif  .>fT  Federi'.  ;n*»T:>rf  *■  *  '^  ..  •' - 
stock  prices  and  that  w;ij*  .■<:n<<i.«ter.'  wi'.i  •.'.»? 
efforts  of  thrjse  farm  orgarvi's'-.n:'"  .:.-  .■;  l- 
m<  the  American  F'Arn;  bure  i!i  P-'lTi  .  i;, 
whlct;  f.;u<lit  ui  Ci.u^ress  :  r  ,i  ;i:' <.i.T.i'(f», 
slldl:;ii- ur.:;?  svsttTn  ...f  pr;<  «■  «Mp;j<.:'.-.  "r.at 
wj'ilrt  rr.T.inil.'e  P»'len'  pr."''  ir'frtereji'e. 
The  S'  P'l'il  c'lrhfr'.nv'  hick'"^  i  N  i' ion -wide 
prim'tti  n  rampaiKn  *"  ivtr.  Ml.t'c  Ih"!.!  i\ 
f'lr   pork   prrxluct*      Thi'   effort    ■»■  .  ,  >■  - - 

ful  I',  w  rlteri  ^:j  well  th«*t  •. h»'  O  •••'  .meat 
rev>r  h-d  'o  l:-..v  1  p'.;..;.c  r  ^..  riri  -.  iup- 
purt  pnc-*s  The  livest  .<  *.  men  themselves 
kept  "he  G'-verrm".'  -u-  .t  .he  market  on 
th»  !'"'■»•  <:'1e  when  'h^T  im.T.edlate  aelf- 
ir.tere«.rs  mittht  hfl^o  ip-'-ir^d  to  be  the  other 
wav 

•S'j  H''-*  when  'he  «'. •  ■i.' M'~'  is  ""vers^  has 
not  the  i.*^e«ti>?Jc  ■.ndu.^Tv  :::  aW  f.ilrneaa, 
won  the  riKht  tci  ipp-Mst'  t^'d'rai  iir'.ce  inter- 
ference on  the  hith  sitl-*  '  'A'na:  are  they 
a*k:r.K  '  That  the  :re  Araf-rlcan  system, 
dec.ared  t.j  be  the  *  r  u  i  :;.  st  productive, 
be  .'ill'^'w-ecj  to  s;o  on  pr'^ci  i  ;:  c  tnd  marketing 
1.".  acund.. !".'_■•=  Thev  h  ;■  "  ■->■  >■!  -he  0<:vern- 
inent  :  ">r  hft.«.ic  irf.-vi'  n  sr,':  .-  'hat  aren't 
fcrthcomlr.e  Thev  \.^,k.  .v.<.;i  a  free  price 
as  the  -arhiretTr  in  "tie  ec  r.omlc  machine. 
They  Know  by  <'Xj)»'r,-'-:ce  xri.i-  t-  ublea  can 
resu.t  Irin;  ;t3<  i.ii  •.:  .\^'r  :^  <:  Hey  points 
wth   the   ..;^h.7     r^  i  ...  c  1   n.eat  Industry. 

N^*  whf;;  Eric  Jnhusti  .;  and  aides  are 
lmpii«;r.:r.i  '.he  ^ood  faith  of  the  livestock 
TT.p'i  .i.'-d  •''.rrl •^'-  rip  consumers'  resentment 
acslns:  then:  h-  and  »hev  might  well  re- 
read 1.1  th"  Pl>  1  -er  Pt-*-  .1  :  N  vember  17. 
liMd,  the  .^tory  ..if  tha'  :  ri  •ter.  meat  Inci- 
dent, for  t.^at  story  leiiu  r,*T:\-fs  that  the 
iiveati>ck    industry    i&    wjit;^:    P"i.'.eral    price 

in'erffreni-e      ;v«':*    ''.       'r     ai-       tinst    sup- 

p..irt.-  aj  ;c  .a  ;;  •*  .is;.:..>'  cfiii;.^.  It  reaily 
wants  a  free  .\.T'.e':  - 1-    narket. 


Tke  Challenje  of  Li^e 

EXTZJiSION  Or  Kr:[-\R?:-- 
cr 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

cr    .U-»B\M.\ 

Ui  TBE  SKNATE  OP  THE   CNirED  tI.\:Eo 

Thursday,  June  14,  H^l 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  Pr^ident,  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  May  26  1951.  I  had  ihc  pr-.v.- 
lege  of  attending  the  ^raduauon  t»\or- 
daea  at  Gallaudet  CoUe«e  The  cc;ieia\ 
as  we  know.  Is  the  fr^at  ln5titution 
here  In  Wajihingtcn  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf.     There  were  many  thin.s 


M. 
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aboil  the  exercises  that  moved  and  in- 
^pir^d  me  I  wa.s  particularly  :n.<ri  red 
by  Che  commencement  address  delivered 
by  Dr  Odie  W.  Underhill.  diri'ctjr  of 
vocational  education.  North  Carolina 
Sch'xii  for  the  Deaf.  Morkanton,  N  C. 
Dr  UnderhiU  is  deaf  and  he  spcke  en- 
tir-^lv  In  the  sicn  laniruase  cf  the  deaf. 
I  a^k  unanimou<5  consent  that  his  v.Ty 
timely  and  eioq'uent  address  rr.'?.y  be 
pr.r.ted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rt^-^rd 
There  bcn^  no  objection,  the  a:lir^ss 
'.va.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  FiirosD, 
a.s  foiiOU'.s 

Tnr  CH.AT,!rNrr  '  ir  LifE 
B,-    Cd:e    W     Cnderhilli 
r:e.,,(ie;.r     raembers    of    the    tcard    of 
r..,      niemberb    of    the    f\cul"      d..<*tln- 
!  j'.f  ■     »i.ident3  of  Gallaurift  C'  llei^e, 
;;;(•;■,  ;        ■:  * '. "mT.     It    .•ff'nis    h  :t    /I    few 

tleetirii  ,  .:r.s  .n  e  I  *.it  am-  nn  ne  .:..(!- 
uate-.  witi.  the  cluiJ.  '  f  130e.  IujI  of  h  ^.  •  .i.'-.d 
ambition,  and  with  much  m<;re  cor.  Vience  in 
my  ability  to  supply  all  the  anawtrs  than  I 
have  uDday.  It  la  l.ke  returnlni?  ti  the  em- 
brace of  a  mother  ti:  rcme  bat  k  t  .  (Jallaudet, 
our  beloved  alm.\  mater  wh.,  h;i .  so  pro- 
;  undly  influenced  the  liVes  ,r  thcoaands  of 
C.'-,it  ci'iZen     throiii^h  the   v■".lr^.  ' 

I  deeply  .ipprecid'e  thf  i;.<;i  ht  nors  that 
hi..'  pee:;  c<,n;erred  ui":.  a.e  r -,day.  In 
..  ..^riag  former  tjradu.i'.  s  * :.  •,  by  their  own 
•:ii^rts  through  the  ye^rs.  lave  trlven  to 
realize  the  Ideals  implai-.ted  durl  ig  college 
years.  Gallaudet  CoUes^e  is  a  icurce  of 
Inspiration  f  >r  younger  gener  .tlcns  of 
students. 

Ours  is  the  u..ii.vuai  pr;v  .:ei,e  Df  having 
two  surviving  faculty  ntembers  cf  the  ear'.y 
1900"a  present  to  dt.  us  honor  We  ialute  Dr. 
Hall.  We  salute  Dr.  Peet,  For  tJ  em.  there 
la  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  ;f  all  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
come  under  theu'  mfluen'-e.  I  alio  want  to 
taJce  thi.s  ippor'unity  to  congrati  late  Pres- 
ident E"..-;t.>a  f  ;  I-...-  >pler.did  act  leveraents 
and  for  ....s  v:.-.  r.  ,:  progress  for  the  future 
with  it.s  1  .'.cip  i:r»tl  expansion  pro,  ram.  The 
latter,  *r;  .i.e  ccfia.n.  wUl  provide  «  xceptlcnal 
facilities  and  comfort  for  increa.siiig  numbers 
of  Incoming  students. 

When  Dean  Fuffeld  Invred  me  to  address 
you  who  are.  tn  effect,  "my  youn  Tiest  class- 
mates" on  this  occasion,  I  was  h  ;siiant  for 
a  time  for  I  had  lively  doubts  as  'o  whether 
an  old  grad  couJd  tell  thf  vou  igest  '.  ery 
much  <jf  real  value  On  second  thought.  I 
decided  that  the  experionces  oi  40  years 
might  set  up  a  few  iraflDc  signals  to  make 
smooth  t^e  new  pa'h  ot  Wfc  upon  which  you 
are  aboot  to  venttiro 

Forty  years  ago.  rhe  na'trrn  <  t  cur  na- 
tional life  was  lareely  ruru.  'W  h-.'.d  only 
one  or  two  cities  *;th  ■"•■■•■r  a  nwV.i  ..\- 

.tlon.  and  life  and  it.s  pr'  cern.s  we;  .  ;„-j.ra- 
tlvey  simple  T'xl.i ,-  s.  ■.  •,  e  ani  research 
have  brought  about  'he  p\.>;in."iioi.  of  indus- 
tries and  these  h.r.p  dr:ivi  vast  ai^grcga- 
tlona  of  men  and  wonien  ■  ee  ur  in  cities. 
The  horse-and-t;Ui;gv  day  ha  e  ('.  =3:;pc?,red. 
■n  tran..-p  ■r'.i"!i;ri  -the  ait..:  nobile  the 
the  "reamlir.er-— '.  ne  1  only  a 
„  has  hmuuiht  citv  liie  to  he  remote 
eomera  of  the  countr.-  i^yn  hetlc  ma- 
terials, replacing  the  ancient  siii  s  a  •i<:lens, 
and  fla.x  .  >w  clothe  us  :5';:t.'5  m  itle  ''t  pea- 
nut fiber  ».krm  and  mo'hur<.  f  kr^  bemg 
R..<Uf'  .New  ijeis  have  lar.'ciy  replaced  coui 
.i.oil  -Kj"  id  m  modern  home  hea:  .;:g  E.ea 
:;.e  t:AAl  we  eat  and  the  metn>  cti  .:  pr  .c--s- 
»..  ..;  .t  would  have  been  thought  •tv....i_t..'n- 
a:  y  .yr.Iy  a  lew  years  n^tv  AI  this  lias 
hr  u^ht  to  us  the  ease  ■:£  'the  t  it*,:n  p'ush 
e' >  ■  and  the  hl^jhest  standard  o:  li- '.-.g  en- 
j"  T"d  by  any  people  cf  the  worl  I 

Let  us  remember,  however  hat  these 
'h;.-.^-s    u-e   beneficial  only  if   the/  aie   u^ed 
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for  the  benefit  of  mankind  The  drama  of 
the  evil  inherent  in  the  A-b<imb  has  over- 
shadowed the  potentialities  of  atomic  re- 
search fo-r  civilian  use.  Scientific  research 
ha.s  yet  to  develop  p.  method  lor  making  the 
miad-s  .ind  souls  of  men  keep  pace  with  their 
developing  Industry.  Along  with  great  Im- 
provement.s  complex  social  and  economic 
problems  have  arisen.  These  problems  re- 
qure  clear  thinking,  courage,  and  a  seixse  of 
personal  respon.slblllty  on  the  part  of  every 
edi  cated  man  and  v^oman  Your  patriotic 
duty  to  your  country  is  to  keep  fully  In- 
formed of  these  developments  so  that  you 
may  shoulder  your  share  as  an  individual. 
The  spirit  of  -ellglous  and  civil  liberty,  once 
preclM'.-iir.ant  in  our  society,  1.b  now  being 
threatened  by  foreign  ideologies  Ours  Is 
rtlmost  the  only  Nation  where  the  Individual 
IS  of  paramount  im.port.mce  Each  of  us 
must  then  be  vihrant  if  we  expect  t^)  pre- 
serve a  way  of  llle  where  the  u.-.efulne.'^.s 
and  .succe.i.s  of  each  are  po.ssible 

This  ereat  Institution  wa.s  the  inspired 
visi-.n  -.f  our  fouoder,  Edward  Miner  Gallau- 
det. lr.«  srent  purpose  that  each  graduate 
ventunn«  mtr  the  world  shall  be  equipped 
to  make  a  successful  career  and  to  carry 
his  portum  oi  re--pon.sibi!iTy  for  the  well,.<re 
of  our  country  That  GuU.iudet  Colleee  hH.s 
been  succes.slul  m  its  mi.s.'-ioii  is  hifcrhly  erat- 
ifylng.  Its  student.s  stand  A-ell  m  the  com- 
munities where  they  live  They  have  made 
their  mark  m  varlou.s  field.''  ot  a'.'rlculture, 
education,  science,  busmeKs  administratiiin. 
and   Government    service 

And.  also,  we  must  .speak  of  the  work  the 
colleire  has  done  to  prepare  rr.any  hfie  vounii' 
hearlnu'  men  and  women  f-^r  teaching.'  the 
deaf.  Many  of  these  have  been  and  are 
outstanding  leaders  In  our  profession.  Ir  Is 
not  mere  coincidence  that  a  large  number  of 
Gallaudet's  present  faculty  were  formerly 
students  in  the  normal  department 

A5  wc  all  know,  we  have  had  hundreds  of 
Gallaudet  graduates  who  have  dedica'ed 
their  lives  and  careers  to  teaching  their  deaf 
fellowmen  u:i  the  various  scliCK3ls  of  tiie 
country.  No  doubt  most  of  you  have  come 
under  their  vigorous  Influence 

Permit  me  to  eive  you  a  few  outdtandin? 
examples  of  success  In  different  fields  Les- 
lie Hinnant.  '35.  who  is  owner  and  operat  r 
of  a  prasperous  Jewelry  busincrs  far  up  in 
Cando,  N.  Dak.;  an  active  member  of  local 
civic  organizations,  a  eood  father  hl.-j  hobby 
is  flying  his  own  Cessna  Acr'>s.s  the  Conti- 
nent in  Los  Angeles  is  ,i  veteran  draft.iman. 
holding  a  respon.cible  position  wl'h  thie 
Union  Pacific — Leo  Hoi*ay,  08.  Down  m 
Birmingham.  Ala  ,  is  a  busy  chemical  lab- 
oratory devoted  to  coal  analysis,  owned  and 
successfully  manaeed  bv  a  Gallaudet  err.d- 
uate  who  Is  also  ,i  leader  in  civic  .ifTairs. 
Daniel  Picard.  89  In  Brevard.  N  C  .  Ly  n 
Dickson.  '41,  is  chief  research  chemi.st  tor 
Ecusta  Corp.  manufacturers  of  paper  In 
metropolitan  New  York  we  find  Dr  Ed-m 
Nles.  'II.  erjnymg  a  lucrative  dental  prac- 
tice. Recently  he  was  ordained  an  Episcopal 
priest — perhaps  his  experiences  m  dentistry 
convinced  htm  that  his  vocation  should  in- 
clude easing  spiritual  as  well  as  physical 
distress.  Right  here  amona  u.s  are  Roy 
Stewart,  '99  retired  alter  50  years  of  service 
with  the  United  States  Giivernment,  arid 
Boyce  Williams.  '32,  connected  with  rhe 
Federal  Sectir.ty  Administration  .as  rehabili- 
tation specialist  Kere  we  sliuuld  al.so  In- 
clude those  o{  O'ur  graduates  who  became 
Gaiiaude*  profess<irs  and  whose  'utelatje  ,ind 
influence  form  the  ch.aracter  and  aspiration 
of  so  many  students  Professors  Hotchkiss. 
Dr,iper  Nel.s<5n.  and  Drake  o.'  former  tim"s, 
and  Py 'lessors  Hu»jhes,  Krug.  Auberach.  Hig- 
LTin.':,  D'bson.  Padden.  and  Panara,  stiU 
with  us. 

I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  bel'ved  alma  mater  They  and 
a  host  of   Gtiiers  have   markedly   induenced 


life  in  different  sections  of  this  country. 
You  are  today  going  out  to  join  their  ranks 
Yours  is  a  great  privilege  of  upholding  our 
traditions,  and  we  feel  assured  that  each  one 
of  you  will  strive  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
to  be  a  credit  to  the  training  and  Ideals  im- 
parted to  you  here. 

I  should  like  to  inject  here  some  comment 
on  the  attitude  of  our  deaf  citizens  toward 
the  mcthcjds  ot  teaching  followed  by  our  pro- 
fession. I  base  my  remarks  on  observations 
through  direct  cont.act  with  hundreds  of 
fellow  deaf  men  and  women  who  have  left 
school  to  make  a  living  in  agriculture  and 
Indufitry.  As  special  a<^ent  for  the  deaf, 
working  with  the  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  Agri- 
cul'ure  and  Home  Economics.  I  have  inti- 
mately shared  the  problems  of  hundreds  of 
graduates  and  former  students  of  the  North 
Carolina  school.  I  have,  I  believe,  been  in- 
a  po.sltlon  to  observe  the  strong  and  weaK 
points  in  their  thinking 

Over  the  years  I  have  heard  criticism  from 
the  deaf  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  our 
State  school.'^.  We  cannot  fall  to  appreciate 
their  intense  desire  to  improve  opportuni- 
ties and  conditions  for  their  fellow  deaf  1 
have  frequently  observed,  however  that  they 
look  at  these  problems  from  one  angle  only. 
which  Is  scarcely  conducive  to  viewing  the 
situation  as  a  whole  The  m.oet  practical 
way  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  that  gretit 
prlvileee  of  criticism  is  tu  take  our  ideiu;  of 
education  directly  to  thr>se  responsible  for 
the  training  of  tne  deaf.  These  people  will 
welcome  constructive  crltidsm.  In  this 
way.  we  ourselves  may  be  of  great  help  m 
bringing  the  best  to  the  deaf  child. 

We  should  keep  m  mind  that  those 
charged  with  the  respon.sibilitv  for  educating 
the  deaf  have  made  an  exhau.stive  study  i,;f 
methods  and  procedures  Tl'iey  have  made 
these  the  subject  of  intensive  scientific  re- 
search, Th's  re.search  enables  the  teachers 
to  ,set  up  procedures  which,  m  turn,  enable 
the  deaf  student  ro  attain  the  greatest  bene- 
fits from  education,  and  equip  him»  for  liv- 
Ine  more  fully  among  the  peo:3ie  of  his  com- 
munity. 

Permit  me  to  2ive  jilst  one  'oncrete  exam- 
ple )f  the  excellent  results  ot  the  sy.stem  of 
In.-trucnon  In  our  schools  Down  In  east- 
ern North  Carolina  i.s  a  large  plantation  'har 
supports  some  twentv  ii;  iterate  Negro 
feiiai.ts  Ti'.e  present  rwner.  a  deaf  mao, 
inherited  it  from  his  parents.  He  was  In  a 
quandary  hecause.  while  intellecutaHy 
er  ulpped  to  m..inage  such  a  l.orge  project  he 
w,a;3  handicapped  by  being  phy.sically'unablo 
to  articulate  and  so  communicate  with  his 
ten.-'.nta.  By  good  chance,,  his  wile,  who 
lacked  hLs  educational  backgr?  und  wa.«,  how- 
ever expert  in  the  arts  of  ;  p  readnng  and 
speech.  Thus  they  ccmplem?nt  e;ich  otr.er 
pertecrly  and  .so  have  achieved  outstanding 
success  toeerher 

You  all  know  of  course  that — to  para- 
phr-o-se  General  Mac.Arthur'.'i  now  famous 
barrack-rfX}m  ballad — "  )ld  professors  never 
die — thev  just  go  on  talking,  '  So  let  me  20 
.jn  talking  a  lit'le  more  as  I  try  to  .=um- 
mari7e  my  messaee  to  vou,  vho  leave  these 
old  and  loved  ,>urroundines  trday  and  go  out 
to  take  up  yiour  chosen  ^.-ays  of  living. 
Think  with  me  a  lew  mlntites  about  the 
challenge  of  life  and  how  yr  u  may  meet  it 
triumphantly 

1.  Pos.sibly  the  greatest  challenge  of  life 
is  that  you  do  the  best  possifile  Job  ol  living 
your  life  Broaden  the  education  you  have 
received  here  by  continued  s'udv  and  read- 
ing, so  that  such  knowledge  vill  be  an  inte- 
gral part  ol  your  being.  Thus  will  you  be 
armed  to  flght  tlie  forces  tha:  beset  you. 

2.  Next  m  importance  :omes  chance. 
Cliauce  may  never  bring  you  success:  intel- 
ligent work  almost  surely  wUl.  Chance, 
winch  might  oe  another  name  fur  opportu- 


nity, m.iy  present  unexpected  poaslbllltles 
for  work  and  social  adjustment,  which,  if 
erasped.  may  lead  to  success  You  mfly  Icxik 
longingly  at  distant  pa-stures  which  («eem 
greener,  btit  never  foruet  that  the  life  which 
is  truly  succesKful  i.s  that  life  which  grows 
whcie  it  finds  ltj»eir,  gathering  the  best  and 
brightest  there  Is  in  It,!*  surroundlnp-s 

3  To  make  an  art  of  living  is  another 
great  challenge  m  life  Tliat  Involves  the 
art  of  cordlHl  relations  with  those  around 
you  or  "getting  along  well  with  people  '  Be 
optimistic  and  constructive  Dj  not  Indulge 
In  pettiness,  but  seek  to  discover  the  best  in 
people  and  always  be  motivated  by  the 
Golden  Rule  in  your  sorial  relations.  Espe- 
cially cultivate  a  ^est  for  life  Live  each 
day  "up  to  the  hilt"— this  Is  necessary  to 
the  fullest  living. 

4  Service  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  full 
life,  and  holds  out  a  constant  challenge  tn 
each  of  us.  No  man  or  woman  can  live  fully 
or  happily  unless  part  of  his  or  her  effort 
goes  into  improving  the  lot  of  otherr.  You 
must  be  an  active  part  cf  (-very  effort  for 
good  in  your  commun.ty.  In  these  confused 
times  when  war  or  peace  dlrcuaslons  occupv 
the  headlines  in  all  our  newspapers,  many 
deaf  jjeople  take  the  attitude  that,  since 
they  are  not  eligible  for  active  service,  they 
are  out  of  it  and  not  concerned  As  »  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  want  to  stress  that  you  are 
very  much  In  It  as  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  you  U:)  find  your  niche  for  service  In 
the  defense  set-up.  Above  all,  it  is  tnon 
Important  that  you  exercise  your  voting 
privilege  D<-,  not  take  It  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  realize  fully  that  men  have  died 
that  you  might  have  this  rljjht.  Inform 
yourselves  adequ.^uely  and  make  your  vote 
count  at  the  polls.  Not  long  ago  at  my 
home  a  well-qviallfied  county  commissioner 
was  reelected  Oy  a  narrow  margin  of  14  votes. 
3  le-sfi  than  the  known  total  of  votes  cant  for 
him  by  deaf  citizens  So  here's  one  instance 
where  the  votes  ol  the  deaf  did  count.  Take 
your  fair  share  of  civic  activities  This  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world  where  men 
and  women  band  toeether  In  service  clubs, 
cr.^mmunity  chests,  and  siuh  projectjs  in  or- 
der to  remedy  social  conditions  in  the  com- 
munity. Your  life  will  be  ricner  if  you  a.i- 
sume  a  share  of  such  activities.  Through 
such  interests  you  will  expand  your  friend- 
ships. They  will  In  turn  enrich  your  life 
and  give  you  greater  happiness, 

5  .'\no':her  threat  challenge  'Xf  must  each 
of  us  face  Is  to  be  an  individual.  Indi- 
viduality is  a  prime  characteristic  of  th.e 
well-rounded  lile  You  were  born  an  indi- 
vidual, absolutely  different  m  your  gif'»^  and 
pcjsfelb  ill  ties  from  any  other  person.  Keep 
your  Individuality,  treasure  It  and  strive  'o 
build  it  strore.  To  preserve  your  individu- 
ality, part  ol  your  life  should  be  given  to 
rest  and  relaxation.  You  cannot  hope  to 
be  y<vur  best  self  witliout  giving  regular 
attention   Uj  rent  and   relaxation. 

During  the  last  war,  a  group  of  leaders  in 
In'UBtry  labi^r.  and  government  orpaui7.«'d 
what  w.'";S  called  the  National  War  Fitne.ss 
Conference,  These  men  cam.e  to  the  con- 
c!u.sion  that  good  sensible  recreation  Is  the 
answer  to  m.any  human  proljlems  They 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  highest 
form  of  recreation  was  to  go  to  church 
When  that  statement  was  questioned,  they 
urged  that  the  w/rd  "recreation  '  be  sjielled 
with  a  hyphen  in-sertcd  after  the  second  let- 
ter so  that  it  spells  lust  what  It  means — 
re-crestion.  They  pointed  out  that  when 
we  were  created,  we  were  given  a  natural 
fund  of  energy  but  by  our  careless  ways 
and  improper  thinking,  we  have  dissipated 
this  energy.  To  get  our  energy  back,  we 
must  be  re-created  The  War  Fitness  Com- 
mittee -said  that  the  wav  to  do  that  Is  to 
go  back  Ui  the  first  source  of  enerj^ — God; 
put   ouraeivcs   in    Uts    hands   and   get   barJt 
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our  p«?w»r  ind  »;tji;.'.Y  The  churrh  >•  iftf 
•  tor»«»  frnJ^  O'i  vh*-  ^nernv  !■  put  it  m 
*iic-U«T  ••T  '^^  m«n  if  ■»  Tr.*Ji  whi  U 
J«<*«1    wlia    »   rri»i»      *n<l    »«?    ni  i«t    Ail    f  »o,? 

It  »hoi»  u:-i*«  i**  'T  i^ve  JiA*  ft  »plrr.jai 
:t*rr\*  fr«w-   »hn-h  t.<>  draw  ii.-*n«tj'. 

i5  Fvamiiy  Lber»  U  the  cfc*ii«iice  ;h*:  w<* 
t*  aiil^her*.  IT''*  rlect  '.il  T^fiu  »."tri  1  a''' 
iii#  fizUalvm — aii  evM  4.'r  Vip>tn  ittem  At 
A  rcc«nt  irmck  mer:  »t  uur  *rrKKti,  10  Mah- 
Kh^'nA  boj»  c^xiipettd  la  tt,r  l-mi««  r»t:e. 
Or.iy  toxii  N -. »  :ii.»Afc*d  The  sp#ttiiur^ 
Bbi.t«id  to  ta^.*  ti-.«  r.Am<.s  c;  ;hrw  r<iur  .»:;d 
A,  1  r.ht  (triAiia  of  shrLr  success.  Th«  mx  a**.  ■- 
TAixa  wtrr«  fcMrfu'*on  Y  u  «ie  aiready  amorn;; 
t_h*  e>ct  f'>r  you  ha  e  aii:*^.**!  ystr*  •■■:  »iijdy 
And  An  aiym  litimg  tt*  ca..  xrs  pru<".K--i;  Uit 
T^r'plt  *hn  sre  !;  t  a.'-xid  to  tHCi^e  a  >>b 
aiKl  get  t>-'"g*  dene  art  r-^aily  '-he  ru.Ts  f 
our  Uia«  I  Asa  rf-i^u.-d  d  ol  the  :a'*  Tr.  .n-.a-s 
A  Kdiaon's  tSoti*  v.  discover  a  fi;.»me:;r  '  r 
tike  rlActrK  latht  t:  jlh  It  j  »aic1  t:.*'  h*" 
m«4c  A.0O0  •llrmpu  beu  re  vic:<  r;  »is 
reacbed. 

In  clOKtDC  I  ■*-niit  U:.  leave  i»;ih  y  u  i  pos- 
tage ol  Scripture  Irotn  the  rir'acth  f..apier 
ui  TajiAh  which  h.v«  be*:',  my  n-<l  anu  my 
atait  thro\iiih  mAnv  da.-t  ho  its  niid  C^^ys 
MaJtc  It  •  pail  ol   >i.!ur  :^in^tl^^^  that  i;  nv.iv 


be  U>atac!i:y  available  ir.  tim.s  ol  di<o>> 


»^e- 


rat. 


B*  flT«Lh  pomer  to  the  :a!nt  and  i<:  I  .em 
that  bav«  no  a-.^^ht  Me  ir.crea.«*th  strerrtn. 
Sren  Lbc  ycuih*  ahjii  I-int  and  be  wtary. 
and  U»e  younfc  men  sra.i  u:t.-riy  fai'  But 
Ihrf  that  vait  upiri  the  Lcrd  ih^U  renew 
thaix  strength,  l.ney  shAii  mi^-urt  up  it-.ih 
wings  aa  aa^ilea.  i*'.ey  ah  Ail  run  and  o<u  be 
weary,  and  they  »h4<U  wa.a  and  r.  t  laim 
I  wlaA  you  Gi«l«peed. 


Utility  Strikes:  Proposed  Aaeaimcct  of 
Taft-HaitkT  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


Dl  THl  SSIIATE  OP  TUB  CNITKD  STATES 
Thttrtdav.  June  14.  19S1 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  on 
We<lDeadu.  Uaj  23.  19S1.  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  mj^ell  and  three  of  my  col- 
leacues  8.  1535  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
vu  lo  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  law  so 
as  to  permit  the  States  to  deal  with  the 
critical  problem  of  utility  strikes. 

I  poinlcd  out  at  the  time  that  the 
ABMrtcan  people  had  a  nght  to  expect 
protection  from  these  diaaxtroufl  munici- 
pal ftoppaffes  in  streetcar  transporta- 
tion, ^ectrldty.  water.  ga5.  and  so  forth. 
Since  that  time  a  great  number  of  com- 
ments have  come  to  me  endorsix^  the 
purpose  of  this  bill 

I  taafv  in  mj  hands  a  ^ery  splendid 
editorial  wbich  was  published  In  the 
Wsukeriia  <Wi5.>.  Freeman  on  May  24. 
1161.  OB  this  issue.  I  asJc  unanimous 
eooacDt  that  the  text  of  the  Waukesha 
FTMmaa  editorial  be  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  RccotD. 

TbefV  bcinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  fl»<ei«d  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscc«9, 
as  foDova: 


Vital 

t  of   \bm   Ttdt-aarxitj   lav   to 
tiM  rlfht  to  oopa  in  tteir  own 


way  •m;n  «♦:.)£»•-  :-i';.s.:-^  ,n  r?'.jb.!r  ■.•.  ,•>■■■ 
h'M  t*e.i  ;f. tro<J;jrec!  •- v  I'M'ed  States  fccn- 
»t.  T  .M-rx.»?«D'-i  WntT  ■  '^':scnniin.  This 
;!i  .i:i  i'reinpt  to  '.iMd-  'he  h.irr.:  tn  -x  Wl«- 
c  ;'..si:i  :»■*■  rmr.iy.r.i  ut..::y  ^•r'.'x.f^-  -v.-ich 
•»-r..*  d'P.e  ;a.s;  ft>:n;:^:v  l>\  .v  S'.;;rp-;.t'  '  ur*. 
(If'-.t.  ■■  K-  •...'  ■,■••'  i!>  A  ^!-:  •)  '!ecl- 
•  i>  n,  the  h:Kh  L'n.rt  de«  :cVr:  W,-.-.  r.sin'i  law 
»  *j*  m  c  r.niov  witii  the  fr\i"v.  I. v., or  Rela- 
tii  :;5  Act  The  h..l  ir.T'i.:  ,irf d  by  amator 
WacY  :»:-.d  '.t\:ifr  .i  t.i*  ■  .UaiTies  pnmd«B 
tt.at  nt,.thi."'j  ;r.  '.r.:n  Art  r  •  ne  labor-man- 
ftfirmeii*  rif.a  ;-  :.«  ai"  .(  ]'.'4T  ~hall  he  con- 
,:v  •  hf»  uf  7L-i(':,s  of  any  State 
aw    »  '.li-h   rr<  .:.!•■  ■■      r   ..     i' ,  - 


i.r  Trrr;i.  Ti.ki 
he»  the  r-.ijh; 


'*■  h .  f  h 


I 


t-j  »Tiiie   'ir 
e.-n;.:  .■  -^ces 

.-enai^T  Witrr   t^   :,  ■• 
Slate  ;'t   WiiC"r.Mr.   .\   br:**-! 


by  aucU 


V  !  ;:..•  his  own 
KT .  .^  <  :jy  intro- 
t  he  18  acting  to 

pf'  i^rt  p'itiic  i:,'.-r*-^'s  -t  ' ■'v>9e  Stales  which 
'  ••  •  :.— !  ■  .-•■  -(■;.,  ..T.c.f'i  m  the  Federal 
■,  *  --t-^^s  o  prevent  complete 
n  ..jiwties.  reaulUng  from 
Nt  *  Jt  r  cy  VtrgJnU,  Florida, 
e  ;:.  ;ie  r  own  way  found  ways 
>'"..:g  up  safeguards  a(:ain8t 
(i.^s.;i  or  public  utilities  and 
si;v.h  ir.clder.w  as  the  tugboat 
VorK  acd  a  proloa„ed  tranalt 


>tar  ite   ai.G    ' 

p.a-.!;\£.s  f 
u'..l.:y  itr.Xr-s 
a.';d  '  th-rs  h- 
.•^nc  mea:.*  i 
tne  shut;.:.^ 
prc'.'cnt'.ne  ..' 
str  ';c  ;r.  ^'  ■?. 
I'.rl*.^  .:  L'  '.: 
F  r   .T.i;   .-. 


.   support  of  hi*  amendment  to 

t:.'>  I.  ."-H^t;ey  law.  Senator  Wilet  leans 
up  :.  ..  :u...Grt:y  optmon  ot  laat  February  s 
S^;.:-::; •■  art  decision  For  the  minority 
J.»-'ice  ?^-...<i.  .rter  wrote.  "It  la  not  reaaon- 
db.e  u  i^'iii.-i.  e  ■.  •  ;f  C.'r..cr«*««  •^-  desire  to 
iT-ve  St^'es  I'lelp.'  ,,.4  ,  .  !•.:■•*■. \^. 
t.^as  whtfj.  Coi;.;r*sj  :t;.:.''.c''^C. 
t<rven:i.jn  to  natic:;-.  en:err.^r  c 
Fraiiit'-rter  c  r: ---  • . . 
Euprenie  C.^urt  '-.us  .:.  •-. 
talned  purtl-  :;j»  v,f  t.if  V.' 
clea"i::i  '*";:r.  ;6But:s  '..^..1 
la  Fp<i^."Ai  laAs  .•\.:,r.  .; 
statuUs  ci..in.err:: ...;  n";.^:.> 
terniit'vT.t  •tuiit  .*•.<!->.. 
twt..- thirds  vc;,e  ■i....ii\  .* 
in,j;::te::iir:'-f<      f    ■,,..    :.■ 

l«ctive-;3ar'4---: -^»  -i^r^  n: 
also  n-led  t:..t:  :.^e  I.i."  -;i_rtley  Uw  does  not 
In  speciHc  t»?rms  dea.  w.'h  tlie  problem  of 
locr.i  «tr'.lct;6  la  pub....  utiUiies,  and  ari^xl 
thai  C  .i»ireo«  c-  .-.sidered  and  rejet^-,.  ,■  - 
vl,«ioi.d  f  -  *.»?:■-..;..-  '..;.. ity  disputes  uuUcr 
FfdiTa;  law  I:  *  -•>  .act..xbet:t  upon  Con- 
grt-is  to  be  fspai  it  .'.  .:  .i<'-i.'<'d  lo  remove 
'.T  m  the  .-rjit  ..J  State  re«;u.aLicn  mailers 
of  tViCU  int.HjAte  L'-ntern  'rj  a  locality  as  the 
coi.tmucd  mrtiziici.ai.Lt  rif  "service*  upon 
which    the    deteiu    lUe    of    a    modem    com- 


r 

"Lis. 


a1  Bltua- 

:...tiooal  in- 
'S  ■  Justice 
ut   that   the 

doiply  su»- 
.  ,.it»r  Ijws 
covered 
r  *-cre  the 
.•  ■  and  m- 
.:  *lih  the 
,v:  .-ement  of 

.  s  in  col- 
The  Just  ire 


tauiiity  r>»sU» 


The 


ppug*-  :  r  my  reason 
of  utiiuy  ."^rvices  %<,  ...fu.-lv  -a,  Ives  the 
neeils  ot  a  comuiuiLty  .1.1  '.,)  .astir,  'ively  lu- 
vok.e  the  pcwer  of  CK  veranier. t,  .:.  the  opin- 
ion of  J'xstUe  Frurikfurter.  who  w'(r:.«'d  that 
the  Supreme  Court  should  .'■.>  t  i^a  re  his- 
tory and  ecuon^kic  facta  .1.  ;:'. 'erpretlng 
Federal  legulai.t^n  tiiat  ct/.T.-"  »r.hin  the 
area  -A  overLipping  S".it«  a;. J  Fi-derai  con- 
trols 

The  Wisconsin  utility  striKc  .  r-i  xhich 
wa.s  mortally  wounded  bv  the  Pet:r ';.(--.  -;»'- 
cislon  tX  the  hlijh  Ci.'urt  reprf'«(er. :•*<!  ff!  .rt* 
of  this  State  to  defend  the  ri^fhts  -f  s  peo- 
ple to  obtain  essential  services  r^'e  irdU-s* 
of  what  the  s'ate  v.f  en:pu  vment  rf\.\.r\.  :-.s 
existing  between  employer  snd  emp. vr 
far  too  many  strikes  the  intere^t.s  f  i  rel- 
atively small  group  of  workmen  .ir--  n  iv--  1- 
fied  out  of  all  proposition  to  the  liru'tr  ;m- 
to^sst*  of  tiiose  people  whom  they  «er'  <•  i.^ 
•ropioyees  <^t  vital  public  uilline»  WNiri  n- 
*ln  respacta  labors  righu  as  much  as  do 
psopls  of  any  otbcr  State,  but  at  the  sar.c! 
time  It  racogaiaes  tiie  need  for  unlnterTupt«>d 
■srilts  by  public  utilities  during  lab^.T-man- 
ae«m«m  nsgotlatlon*  and  during  such   p"- 


•  .-'=1  -r !  ■  r  •:  --'f  :;'»i'of:a'!nn«.  fT  some  rea- 
t.  :.  srt' i.<  d  vn  Cer'«;n!y  it  should  be  the 
right  of  a  St.ite  to  protect  its  pp.  ]:-!•  d-irlhi? 
t^e-p  nrnereencle*  'tf*  is  it  Is  the  right  of 
'  •  t>-firral  G<vf"-r.:r\f"->i  to  protec  Its  tn- 
'>-'■  •<  ird  'h"  in'er»"<*."<  of  it*  people  during 
,-'.,..  v.'»  ;1'  u!^"  i-!-.«*'hpr  it  wa«  ever  t^.e 
intention  of  C  .l-*'<i  '.>  ha-e  the  Taft- 
H.irtley  law  sup'^r-'J--  Sr.i*.'  ir*l.:r  to  deitl 
with  labor-maQagement  di«p:'>s  .  ;  ihllc 
uUlltles. 


Let  Theni  Eaf  Cake 

EXTlN-IO\'   OF  REMAR<.S 

r  f 

HON.  ABR.tHAM  J.  MULFER 

c.r   NT  ■'.■    7r  "K 

IN  TIIE  ROUS"  Or   RLPKF?E^TT  VTIVTS 

M    -iciau    Junr  11     1'j51 

Mr.  MI.-LTF.R  Mr.  Spe.ikf  .  histo- 
rian.s  tell  u>  that  the  d JAr.r:i".i  cf  the 
Kingdom  of  France  can  h^  dated  by  the 
colloquy  in  -Ui.ch  fhP  f  .leen  vas  told 
her  people  hud  no  bif-Ad  to  ea:  and  to 
which  she  he-'.rVf-.'ly  re-pond'M  "Then 
let  them  eat  cake. 

I  prophesy  that  the  downfa  1  cf  the 
monopolistic  bis  packers  in  this  country 
will  be  dated  in  r. -story  by  ti".f.r  con- 
duct at  this  lime 

Typical  of  their  attitud*'  v.a'  t!""  re- 
sponse to  my  questioning  oi  rne  ;;aclc:n? 
company  representative  dur  ns  the 
course  of  the  publ'c  heanncrs  tofoie  the 
Hou.se  Banking  -nd  Currency  rommu- 
tee.  when  he  s?.d  'hat  durmi.-  W  nid  War 
II  they  prc'i.:t.iru  more  meat  because  of 
subsidies  and  ir..'  ;,atr:otic  ur-'f  rif^^pite 
controls,  but  that  r.  the  pre^  >n:  t :m* 
under  controls  there  would  b^  l?.s^  m^  1: 
becau.se  there  i.<!  '■neither  .=ubf  d;c-  nor 
patriotic  urge  today." 

A  reprfsrn'atr-e  of  th»  live.'-txk  pro- 
ducers i  ad  tr.e  brazen  effronte  y  to  tell 
Cons^rf .ssman  BtJixiNc.  dunna  the  same 
hearinHs  tiiat  the  ptople  with  lev  m- 
c  mr-'  can  ;:rt  r-ione  without  terf  H" 
said  "if  tiiev  can  t  afford  beef,  t  .:y  pcra. 
F'^i'it  irj  cheap  " 

There  IS  not  the  .>li^htest  doubt  that 
n^cst  of  the  man  the  ConKress  i^  receiv- 
inK  ais'ain<t  ccn-rc'.-s  is  inspire(,  by  th.? 
meat-pack. n«  lobby  The  5airenc«.s  of 
l.'nuua;  e  lenfir.s  r<eli  throughc  ut  all  of 
'.'  .'   cf:rr'^'  pondrnce. 

The  'Oilo'Ainit  editorial  which  apptars 
In  the  Ntw  York  Po:  t  of  June  1.1  i.'-  mo.<- 
apropo.s : 

Fair   Mians  or    pf/WL 

T^f>  ->.,,,-  !,-hhv  :.s  •.'■vii'.g  t-"-  .=  t.T  :P  ■":".?  ■.:' 
thf   •'-,    -•    ^    n/t':.   ^.    ;d-up,s  •'"f  the     ■sertieta 


ceni'iry      It   is  ga.T 


a  the  pr   p-  ~i:icn 


th.Ht  this  country  ran  be  ::uim:d  iteil  Into 
accepting  beef  at  any  pr!  e  This  :  eTi>;:.p?r 
haj!  never  advocated  vegornrlanijn  1  r  a;./ 
'^••r  I.,!!'.  '  I  b:,;-  -Kr  a^ree  w.th  «'^lumr.ist 
T  •-.  -•  kc"  'h.tr  'his  dcctnne's  hoi  r  rr.ay  be 
••  :.  •ul  M  t1«'ra*cs  may  call  this  a;.  e.\treat> 
v:,--v  "-ere  *::i  bf  "h^M-  who  advo.  ate  such 
rr.!c!d!e-of-'hr-rf-ad  exped ler.clfs  <  .s  s'r'.idy 
r""  r'  'r  f..<h  and  ch.cken  We  h.iv  ■  n.-,  p  .5- 
«i'-rn  f  preferenv-e  amcng  these  altt  rr.atives. 
V.w  tmr>T*ar.-  thine  Is  not  to  he  st  impeded 
Sr.'-;  <t:rr'nder  to  the  strlkm*?  cattlemen  and 
r.ii.i:  p-ickfr*.  even  if  resistance  m«  ar.s  cr  Id 
spm.^rh  T  nsh  cakes.  The  L>!sue  Is  the  fate 
o*  the  wh 'le  price-control  prograir  Presi- 
dent TTtinian  ha*  Indicated  he  Is  re  dy  for  a 
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finish  f^zht  on  that  front,  the  least  the  rest 
ef  us  can  do  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  can 
sit  It  out  until  the  animals  come  10  us.  We 
arc  all.  if  we  may  say  si..  fighting  for  big 
strikes  In  this  battle. 


Our  Most  Urgent  Needs  at  Home  and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   NIHCINM 

IN   THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  14.  1951 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr  President  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed  m 
th*'  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addrrss 
I  made  before  the  Economic  Club.  De- 
troit. Mich,  on  May  28.  1951.  on  the 
subject  Our  Most  Ureent  Need.s  at  Home 
and  Abroad, 

Ther-^  heme  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  1:: 
as  follows: 

Just  one  brief  w  .rd  t  )  •.•;■; 
before  I  undertake  ti.:  di.-cuss 
problems  at  home  and  abrcad 


the  addr-^ivs 
the  Reccro, 

bu.^ir.es.^men, 

The^e   'arcer.t 

Im  elad  to 


put  in  the  word  "ursenf  because  if  I  had  to 
discuss  all  the  problems  at  hi  me  ar.d  abroad 
It  would  take  as  long  a.s  the  M.ic.^rthur  hear- 
ing now  going  on  m  Washington — there  are 
so  many  problem.*  I  want  10  say  this  word 
to  you — I  say  ti3  you  with  all  'he  sincerity  of 
which  I  am  capable  that  !,«>ver  since  the  for- 
mation of  our  Republic  have  we  been  faced 
with  perils,  m  their  far-rani?e  im.pUcations. 
such  as  confront  us  now.  and  you  business- 
men must  take  ar.  ii.terest  in  your  Govern- 
mei.t.  a  greater  interest  than  you  take  now. 
After  ail.  what  is  more  important  to  you  m 
the  operation  of  your  own  business  than 
the  conduct  of  the  aSan-s  of  ycur  Govern- 
ment  at   Washington? 

It  determines  your  ta.xes  It  deridf? 
whether  or  not.  or  hew  much  you  shall  be 
regimented.  It  determines  whether  or  not 
we  sliail  go  down  the  road  to  socialism,  upon 
which  I  think  we  hiive  made  a  very  e-^' d 
start.  It  determines  the  very  things  that 
mean  the  survival  of  the  free  enterprise  s:-  =  - 
tem  and  your  survival  a5  b-jsinej?smer. 

And  I  say  there  1?  ncthm^  more  im.por- 
tant  f'^r  y^u  to  dc  than  to  take  an  interest. 
and.  whenever  pc>s5ible.  to  so  to  Wa.=  hingt^  :t 
and  aid  in  the  gieantic  prublem.3  that  n':w 
confront  our  country 

Si^m.e  hu-^ine^sm.en  seem,  to  have  an  in- 
feriority com.plex  about  politics,  I  have 
seen  and  talked  to  stime  of  the  ablest  busi- 
nessmen m  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
In  this  room — seem  to  think  'ihat  thev  are 
no  goixl  m  politics  I  do  not  m.ean  neces- 
sarily to  run  for  ctlirp  !  mean  that  v'U 
should  take  an  interest  m  the  democratic 
prix-esses  of  cur  Government  to  elect  m.en 
that  will  represent  the  '-lewpC'int  of  th^^se 
that  want  to  save  'he  lundam.ental  prin- 
ciples th.it  have  made  .^.rnerica.  in  the  bnef 
space  of  160  years  the  grea'est  Nation  in  all 
•he  w"rld 

I  m  S'nnsr  to  speak  very  frankly  wnh  y--u 
today  This  is  an  obligation  c!  everv  pub- 
lic m.an.  espe<:ially  In  this  time  of  national 
perl!  .\nd,  as  has  been  said.  I  do  not 
spenk  .as  a  pLirtisan  politician  I  have  lived 
ir.  the  shadow  of  Presidential  disapproval 
ir.  Wa.-hineton  for  IT'-,  years  |  Applause  1 
I  was  welcomed  to  the  White  House  far 
only  6  months,  while  Mr  Roosevelt  st«xl 
on  h'.s  platform.  When  he  left  me.  then 
I  left  him,  and  I  haven't  gotten  an  invita- 
tion  to   dinner   at    the   White   House   sine?. 


I  am  charged  in  some  of  these  records 
In  Washington — they  have  s  gcjod  many 
people  lo  keep  different  recorjs — with  vot- 
ing 66  percent  with  the  Reputlican.s.  Sfjme 
hi»ve  the  unkindness  10  say  that  I  vote  more 
with  the  Republicans  than  they  vole  with 
themselves.  |  Laughter,)  Weil,  in  VirB:inla 
the  only  answer  I  have  made  t.j  that  is  this 
I  say  that  my  name  begins  wnh  a  'B,  '  and 
I  vote  first,  and  the  Republic. ms  vote  with 
me       j  Laughter  and  applause 

I'm  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  wris  on--'  of  16 
Si.iuthern  Senators  that  sto<xl  side  by  side 
with  Sen.iior  T.aft  when  Mr  Truman  tried  to 
repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  .^ct  Ai.d  I  .say  to 
you.  that  had  that  act  been  repealed,  m  the 
p<';litical  atmosphere  in  whlcfc  that  reque.si 
was  made,  to  pay  a  political  debt  that  Mr, 
Trum.aii  had  incurred  m  the  campaign  of 
1548  it  would  have  been  a  jrreen  light  to 
arrogant  labor  leaders  to  stop  our  trams,  to 
stop  our  cr.)al  mines,  to  stop  o  ir  way  of  life, 
unie.is  we  vielded  t...  their  demands  They 
W'.,u.d  have  th',,UEht,  and  rightly  so  that  they 
were  trreater  tl^iin  the  Goveri.ment  of  the 
Ui sited  S'Uites 

When  I  .^iv  taese  thinijs,  ycu  may  wonder 
what  kind  iA  <>  Dem.ijcrsit  I  cm.  Yi.u  may 
w.i.der  if  I  am  a  DemiX'rat  a'  fill  iLavie.-.- 
tpr  I  want  to  tell  you  wa.it  kiao  u:  a 
Dema-xrat  I  a.T.  I'm  the  kir.c  ',f  Di-m  xTat, 
or  I  earnestly  try  to  be.  that  two  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  ^.f  tliese  United  States 
were — both  from.  Virfinia  Tho.mas  Jetler- 
son  and  Woodrow  Wilson  I  :r.  the  kind  of 
Democrat,  or  try  to  be,  that  A::c:c^-  Jack- 
son w  us — who  boa.sted  mat  t..e  proudest 
achievement  cf  his  adm.mist -iri',  1:  *;is  to 
pay  r:^  en  toto  the  public  deat  That  s  an 
achievement  that  no  one  will  ever  azam  ac- 
com.plish,  iLautrh'er!  I'm  the  kind  cl  Dtin- 
ocra'  that  Gro\er  Cleveland  vas,  who  said 
that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pe<  pie  to  ;=upx-t 
the  Gi'ivernm.eat,  and  not  the  G  ivernm.er. '  the 
pe'  pie  And  let  us  remem.b«T,  centlemen, 
that  political  parties  m^ay  conie  and  go  but 
our  constitutional  dein;cracy  miost  be  mi- 
mort,i:,  as  it  is  the  best  form  "f  free  p^'Vern- 
ment  e:  er  devised  m  the  mine,  '~f  m.ar. 

Ir.  eSect,  t.'Xlay  we  hare  three  major  po- 
Urcal  parties  m  t.his  country  We  have  the 
Repiib. leans  we  have  the  ('cnstitutional 
I>m'  Tats  1 1  number  m.yself  .im.oni:  them), 
and  we  have  the  New  Dealers  and  the  Fa.r 
Dea.e-^  5:.  '..a  i'  be  p<jssibii'  to  divide  the 
.\m*':-'  ir.  ot:  p.e  ..-.-'  twO'  gro  ips.  recardless 
of  party  mie.moership.  one  gr^jup  com.prises 
those  who  think  m  the  prime  necessity  of 
pi-eservtng  the  basic  principUs  of  our  ccn- 
stituti-Dnai  G<:vernmer.t.  and  '.'ho  are  willing 
to  make  t.ie  sacrifices  necessary  to  that  end: 
then,  in  the  second  group.  ;,re  those  who 
tnink  m  term-s  of  state  scpciala-m  and  direct 
personal  benelt's  from  the  Ftderal  Govern- 
ment, even  at  the  expense  of  a'eakening  cur 
system  of  free  democracy  If  --uch  a  division 
could  be  brought  about — and  perhaps  .some 
day  It  will — I  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction  that  the  ftrst  group  would 
outnumber  and  outvote  those  who  would 
tamper  with  snd  risk  weaker.ir.z  tht^se  m- 
stit'otio-  c:  Government  that  h,3ve  made  us. 
as  I  have  said,  the  greatest  Nation  m  all  the 
world. 

TWO    Bt-RDENS 

In  the  comme  years,  and  per.haps  for  gen- 
erations, we  m  .^mierica  will  have  tw,;  ereat 
burdens  to  ca.-ry  On  one  hand  we  m.ust 
make  .jurselves  militarily  strc  Vi:  agi.inst  ag- 
gression by  com.munistic  natto  is.  anr'  on  the 
other,  we  m.ust  preserve  and  ftrenethen  our 
free  enterprise  system,  which,  after  all  la 
said  and  done,  is  the  real  source  of  our 
strength  and  future  secur.ty 

The  free  enterprise  system  Is  a  greater 
deterrent  to  world  conflict  and  a  more  de- 
pendable guardian  of  peace  than  a  United 
Nations  organization  will  ever  t>e.  It  is  the 
only  force  in  the  world  today  that  Russia 
fears     It  miisi  be  preserved. 


Russia  knows  the  prvv:-'  of  our  free  enter- 
pri.s«  system  mas.--  production  because  tt  wa* 
America  that  furi;!,Hhed  her  the  Implements 
of  uar  to  drive  the  Germans  from  her  soil. 
And  without  that  she  would  have  been 
conquered 

This  tree  enterprise  system  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  exce.^>sive  and  unreasonable  taxa- 
tion, by  excessive  reglmentatiuii.  by  govern- 
ment competition  and  by  State  socialism. 
And  It  can  be.  t<X),  de.strcived  by  isolvency. 
Let  us  not  be  deluded  The  emergency  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  will  exist,  probably, 
for  many,  miany  years.  That  is  the  danger 
that  confronts  us  General  Eisenhower  say,s 
It  may  continue  for  20  or  30  years  Today 
Russia  has  the  time  table  and  Russia  ha* 
control  of  the  initiative  She  began  the  Ko- 
rean War — costly  to  us  m  blotid  and  trea;.- 
ure — but  so  far  Ru.ssia  has  not  lost  a  sir.ele 
.'■oHier  I  asked  General  Bradley  the  other 
day,  when  he  apt.>eared  before  our  commit- 
tee If  he  had  any  evidence  that  a  .'^ingle 
Kusrian  had  been  killed  or  captured  in  the 
Korean  war,  and  he  said.  "No  '  We  shall 
have  to  live  for  a  long  tim.e  in  a  period  of 
crisis,  and  we  must  be  on  a  viar  alert  even 
though  w:ir!d  wa  ■  III  do<'s  not  mater. alize, 
and  pray  God  tt  will  not — because  no  une 
IS  gome  to  win  another  world  war.  We  may 
reach  a  peace,  but  it  will  be  a  peace  withi-ut 
real  victory,  because  ah  the  natli,jii.s  which 
becom.e  involved  In  ai:  jther  devsistating 
w'jrld  war.  in  this  atomic  age.  will  be  so 
deva.state1  and  crushed  in  different  ways — 
f.:..?ncial  and  c;herwi5>e — that  no  one,  in 
my  judiiment.  will  wm  a  decisive  victory. 
We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the 
threat  of  war  m  a  dem<x:racy  over  a  long 
peru-id  can  be  as  destructive  to  our  econr.mic 
system  a-s  war  It.self, 

If  Russia  determiines  on  war  .she  ran  Mi  the 
hrjur  ui.d  the  pUce  of  the  conflict,  and  she 
has  a  great  advantage  m  that  situation. 
Or  snt  can,  fur  years  t)  cume,  conduct 
aa„;.;:.-*  us  a  war  of  ecunomac  attrition. 
.-,a";"a.':ti  i',:ur  resciirces  and  weaKening  our 
system  of  government,  Ti-.is  may  be  her 
sinister  purjx-'se — I  am.  mclmed.  at  times. 
tr  tliirik  It  IS  In  the  pa.st  years  she  hrts 
made  great  pr-'-gress  1:1  this  directu  r.  I  a.ii 
not  an  appeaser  — I  want  you  to  clearly  un- 
derstand that— but  I  say  that  our  future 
security  demands  a  definite  as  well  .as  a  real- 
istic foreign  pfjiicy  And  that  we  do  no't 
have  n.:w  P.u-ssia  has  such  a  p<5licy.  She 
h.is  plaved  her  dipl^miatic  ca.-ds  well.  She 
has  been  wise  m.uch  wiser  than  we  have 
been 

We  je':pardize  our  future  if  we  continue 
to  pursue  a  vague  policy  of  impractical  ai- 
trjism.  It  m.tist  be  realistic.  We  serve 
neither  c'arseives  nor  the  free  people  cf  the 
w:!rld  when  we  undertake  burden.'?  beyond 
cur  ability  to  carry  them;  make  promises  we 
car.n;t  fulfill,  'Wi'e  may  be  p<-jwerful  but  there 
IS  a  limit  taevDnd  which  we  cannot  go  and 
surv.ve  We  cannot  go  ever  the  world  like 
Cxr.  Quixote  til'.iiig  out  lances  at  every 
wlndm.ill  that  may  have  a  Communist  be- 
hind It 

We  cannot  eo  eve-  the  world  trying  to 
make  democrats  of  people  who  do  not  want 
t,i;  be  democr3t.s  and  who  do  not.  m  fact, 
cimprehend  what  democracy  means, 

naST    THtNCS 

If  f.r't  things  are  to  come  fln-t,  then  we 
need  above  everything  el.se  an  impreenabie 
national  defense  This  m.ay  determine 
whether  we  will  live  :-;r  whether  we  will  die. 

If  1  were  asked  to  state  in  very  sim.ple 
laneuage  what  I  think  Is  the  best  way  to 
prepare  this  country  in  these  difficult  days 
ahead.  I  would  say  that  our  security  de- 
pends, first,  upon  the  results  of  scientific 
resea.-ch  in  new  and  maxiern  weapons  of 
warfare;  and  with  the  aid  of  the  scientist* 
and  businessmen  of  this  country  I  am  proud 
to  say   that    we   are   makir  •    zrest    advance* 


it 
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APPFNOIX  TO  THK  COXtiRKSSloXAL  r.KCOi:!) 


In  thiiT  dlre--v  :  1  >  •  '  ^irr-^r.  -f  the  *ub- 
r'>Tr.in:!'«*  ^^•'''  ^'''-  *  "  •-'••  ^''^  thew*  new 
Inrrr.TJcn*   *r     •^■'•     ^'-'^ei.-!    Srr'i'Kr*    C  ^mmtt- 

kir.d       And    .».«    «■'"    •<■?»    iTi*"!*^!    '^f    ?^>e    rwt 

:!".*  w  T  a  :■■     •  •  •<•   "!'■  ?--  ■■"    t'  n.^    I   prf'dlct 

•.h»t   *»   will   •■•".'■   n-^.:'.'air!   *^:»t    pr*«'*.K*   l:i 

vi«s3  ftir  human  d««:ructMn 

TTj:li:ArT  drlens*  »t  biror  Then  vr  irtwt 
T,«>t  cmlT  m*tn-»ln  but  tr.u»t  '.ivrr*,!**  the 
»*■•  prodiiCtK^f)  r«f>a-itT  of  ihi«  o<>jnt.-T  by 
trs*  prlv«t»  entrrpr  «r  system  and  that  1»  the 
only  w«T  tlMt  H  ran  t>»  ctore  Ttxlay  m 
v->u  know  w»  produce  ;wtce  ««  miKii  steel 
a«  all  th*  reit  of  a>e  wcirld  <X'n»bJn«<l  With 
.  r»y  «  p«r*nl  nT  ;h*  W(irld »  pr?ul»tion. 
wT  produce  fcnir  ttrae-s  m  much  «te*l  a»  Ru*- 
Ma  altboufb  »h«  ha*  made  the  greatest  fyw- 
iible  efforu.  und<-  the  tlave  fVBtem.  lo  In- 
rr««ae  tbe  proCuctlon  of  sterl  WUh  a  m  jch 
larffw  papulation  than  we  have,  she  Is  cnSy 
produeli^  at  tills  time  leaa  than  one-fotirth 
ci  the  tot^  productJor.  rf  tteei — and  iieel 
U  the  bMiii  at  any  k>t\<  var 

As  a  BBMBber  at  the  Ariii«d  Service*  C<m- 
iolt«e«.  1  ?i.«df»  ta  yot:  that  I  will  do  all  In 
my  power  to  pmrKle  thU  country  with  an 
UBpcvfTiahie  tv&tlonai  defense 

I  ^n  tar  univeraal  mUltAry  trmlnins  I 
am  ft>r  aa  adequate.  ««1l-trained  army 
wtttUA  oar  boitlcn  I  am  for  an  air  force 
at  96  froapa  or  more  whatever  nay  be  ne- 
qtilrwl  I  am  for  a  r^dar  screen  around  this 
coanvrf — IZ  euch  a  thlnf  to  poaslble — ao  that 
boatile  atrplaiMB  can  be  detected  before  they 
get  hen. 

I  am  Uifnwiy  proud  rf  the  United  States 
Nary  and  tbc  Diitted  States  Marines  I  do 
not  bdievc  th»t  the  marinesi  are  policemen 
or  propsgandtstii  jLaufhter  and  applause  j 
Ttw  only  prnptanrla  that  the  mArines  ^lave 
'^er  tBtfolfcd  In  ta  beln^;  on  the  front  ilne  of 
OCliCtnf  wtigueter  the  country  n#«d  them. 
and  ea-h  time  they  have  added  glory  ts  the 
fla«  as  they  did  In  the  Umdtnic  at 
In  Korss.  dtxrinf  the  dUBL-uIt  day*  of 
JaauBTy  when  we  were  faced  with  the  ques- 
tkna  oC  whstbcr  to  eractiatc  Korea. 


AT   BO  MX 

It  some  of  utir  probiexzu  at  home : 
I  wrot*  •  tetter  to  the  President  not  iuug 
■go — you  kaow  it  •  a  bold  man  who  write* 
a  letter  lo  tbc  President  of  the  Cnlted  States. 

But  I  fel;  tmpeUed  to  write  hlic  a  letter 
becnuse  he  lald  reerytxxly  was  talking  about 
cutstag  tbe  budfet.  but  nobody  had  any 
pUna  to  cut  the  budcrt.  So  I  burned  a 
UA  at  mJdnlcht  oU  and  did  an  awful  lot 
of  wurk.  Biid  finally  I  got  a  detailed  state- 
mat  dcwn  to  pretty  small  details,  to  show 
wtMrw  tlw  budget  could  be  cut  to  the  extent 
of  tlslit  or  nine  btlltons  of  dollars,  without 
latarfettac  In  any  way  with  the  defenM 
efliort  at  this  country.  I  wrote  him  a  Tery 
poine  letter.  I  wont  say  it  was  apologetic. 
bat  at  IMM*  I  didn't  want  to  Irrtute  him. 
{Laughter  ] 

I  wrote  the  nicest  letter  I  could,  submitting 
bo^get  reductions  for  his  eonslder:k- 
Vell.  tbey  bad  a  press  oosiferenre  a 
fear  days  atta  that,  and  one  at  the  news- 
paparmeo  wkl  ''What  did  you  think  of  9en- 
atar  Btms'i  letterr*  He  said.  "WeU.  I  baveci  t 
read  Um  lettsr.  but  Btsb  doesat  know  any- 
tUag  about  tJM  budget,  anyway — but  I'm 
ffolag  «o  answer  his  letter  "  I  bad  two  or 
thfae  wvy  bad  days  tlwn  baoause  I  dklnt 
know  viMk  kind  of  a  letter  I  was  goln^  to 
get  imtkm  tbam  ecmdltloDa. 

naaOy  tbe  leuer  eame.  on  January  the 
sswond.  n  aaid.  *l>ear  Barry:" — when  w« 
ware  ta  tte  SeiMite  we  ware  ilsatiiwles  tbero 
for  HSM  UaM:  he  wa^  "Daar  Barry"  to  me 
aad  I  WM  "Dear  Barry*  to  hlav— and  I  waa 

to  to*,  whea  I  waasttsiag  at  the  :Mad  at  tbe 
VhflBia  isif  tiLiii  tn  Chicago  wbea  he  waa 


•  H  <rry    n'  .i 


<1. 


I' 


•r   :    r  n-  in  thU»  Convention  '* 

:it   A  Mnie  •*:i''ii  HfTirv  Wa'.tii" 


up  .!jrH;.;«i'    M: 


■•!       Mv    '1  in-         .1 

■   m;  sf  r'  *       I  didn't 

,.  «>.»,.  >.  ■  .^  delefrates 

In  '  w  tilt  to  vote  for 

•"■"  *  n.ebody  to  vote 

'  >.  int  to  vnte  for 

V  'f    i:'->'n'''  Rooee- 

I  .'  '  votes. 

r    -^f.    .'-.ir    iMinthead 

;■'•■  -1  ■■  Vlrsmla  dele- 

;  U-v   '■•'    ',  ',     ('  ilcago 

r.--:i-  i-..-r,r-,  Wallace. 

•r   Bl;  <'-■'  i.i      .-.'ll   we 

'•■:.  ■  •  ?!■■  -  r  -'.  man 

•-T\    I   :hinlc  the  -.ime 

ri  fti^ired  out  that  he 

n        wv   will   vote   for 


f1    iiid  got  100 
Irximan   waa 
Well,  I  never 
I  never  ex- 
Applause  ] 
.'  V  )U  have  to 
I-Aijiinter  I 


bf^r.  ;>•, 

»-ar,r  It 

ti-.r-re  ; 

Rr>n«!«- •,  ■> ; •   .I'^.'i   'h'  ■■    .v  i 

! 'T       rh"'.'    i ifln  ■  ''   •  '■ 

r:;e   tu"    '  i'--  '     '*  >'"•  ■^^'    *■ 

\eit  l-r,,,i:;''T   : 

We    h.'.i!    tX't^n    %■■■'■: 

HIT  Vl''e  PresKit':-'   *  »■< 

ifHt;v">n    n«-:1    ^T..     -  i.;:>'i 

that  d.-jv  :vr.d  'h- '  *  '  - 

We  hail   Cxvn   vcti...   ; 

CI  'Uld  deft  rr'Hi",  •  •*  h' '  ' 

w;t  Ji  whonn   '  ■  ir<»  ■ '   ir 
1  said       .Ml   r\^h-     H 

ha.«  T'^me  n  'W        Wv  !; 

w»s   the   «»r'  nsroft    ni,i 

you'      So  we  •k.rinishfc    i:"::. 

deletfKtes    and    '^ther-s    mJ    Mr 
n':min?."ed  f  r  Vlcf  Frt'sic'.er' 

g'.t    ,41.  V   ap,'rv.i  •,• .   ;.    :    :    "  n    • 
pected   :i.".v  appre«natiiir,   f  ir  '.' 

Somen  me*    vou  s;i  'W    ir.  'his  'i 
cft'XTse   b»>T'*eeM   rw      ev\l.« 

Wei!,  anyway  here  !■*  th»  letu^r 
"Dfas  H,\b«t  I  api  reri.i'e  rr.  \' t  hirhly 
your  letter  ni  the  2J.i\  I  h  .vf  I'.wavs  -r;«'  ■  rr.y 
beat  to  m^.lte  thi'  reve-.ae-  meet  the  »\i>tMi.se8 
of  the  Governmf:-t,  ,ind  h;'d  it  r  it  be-!;  !..ir 
the  action  of  the   fcUiehtie'h  C';:iicres.^ 

He  »  i?ot  8«)n:t'thlr  .;  a»-siir.,st  'he  Eu'htie'ri 
Congress,  ILanghtiP-  t  "Th)--''  i-evr  ■«  :;:',1 
have  be*n  a  deficit  In  any  year  f.  r  *n:i  t;  I 
have  sent  ;i  bud.;«?t  to  the  C  nereis  'A  ell. 
the  anly  time  The  hud^t-t  has  b«en  bal-i-irecl 
In  the  laat  18  years  *  ws  when  t^ir>  Eici-'.-'h 
Consfres*.  under  RepubUt-  .n  tMiiT  .  ■*  ,s  :;i 
power  Maybe  that's  the  rea«  n  '.1  a'  ;  f  iws 
not  like  the  Eightieth  Ct.::erp,>.s  '  L<>.u^h:»'r  1 
Then  he  sud,  "Presen"  rnadi:;uns  in;  such 
now  that  It  Is  necessary  'o  tax  until  it  hu.'-ts." 
I  never  said  anything  itx  ut  taxirit'  ui.til  It 
hurts.  I  said  '"Cut  these  n mdefrr.-^i"  ex-.>^nd- 
r.urcs  until  it  hurt.'^  nr.d  then  if  we  have  to 
do  seme  taxine  and  malce  them  hurt  too.  let 
them  oio  hand  m  hand  ber..u.'-e  th.it  i.-^  the 
only  way  we  can  bal.vnce  tlus      Jdtret 

He  said.  '"Kxpt  ndltuns  for  the  <f.'.fr.H;  ( ",.iv- 
ernment  have  never  been  exressi.e  ir  f\:r  iva- 
iraat  ■•  Well,  there  could  bt?  n.  ci  n.  ;dfr  ible 
debate  abcut   that 

He  said.  "It  has  been  my  prlvileijt-  tn  help 
with  the  m&kmj;  of  10  budg»"ts  while  I  -i.  .ts  :ri 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  made  5  si  .t>'  I  1. 1  '? 
been  Preaident  I  am  now  worku.^-  :.  .in- 
other,  and  there  is  ne%.r  a  ti«ure  ^  ts  into 
the  budget  messa^  that  I'm  not  familiar 
with."  WeU.  Ml  pay  high  irlbute  to  the 
Intelligence  of  Mr  Truman,  but  111  say  to 
you  that  there  la  nttt  a  man  :n  this  r  <  m, 
as  able  as  he  may  be — there  s  n  t  i  v.:.::i 
In  the  world,  as  able  as  he  may  "tr-  'h  .: 
can  understand  every  figure  t.-.a:  .;  «'^  ;  ■  > 
tills  global  budget  Th.it  s  wimt  i*  :.s  i 
budget  that  goes  rver  the  worli!  sp»-:..li'; : 
•71.000.000  000  But  If  Mr  Tn.im^in  thiiikH 
that  he  knows  every  figure  In  it,  h'>  is  en- 
titled to  that  thought.  I  milce,  h.  w.  v  r. 
that  even  thiiu»;h  he  n-.av  icn  a  ';i.-  -ii- ir-s, 
he  always  increases  them  rather  "h  i:i  rv  i 
Ing  them. 

Then  be  said.  "I  am  very  highly  j  ii'a,s«'d 
with  your  pledge  of  supp<a-t  in  me  pres^-i.t 
emergency.  '  I  never  said  anything  .itxuit 
supporting  him  i  laughter  |  except  to  cut  this 
nondefenee  spending  down.  That  s  «hat  I 
waa  dnvUig  at. 

He  continued:  "I  don't  thmk  there  h.ui 
e*er  been  any  serious  difference  ot  opiru<  n 
between  us  on  the  opermUona  c(  the  G<  v- 
emment.  except  maybe  In  some  p«.ui<-y 
apiiroachea.  on  which  we  naturally  would 
not  agree."  I  dont  know  what  he  means 
by  that.  I  have  supported  the  armini;  :f 
this  country.  I  hSTC  supported  it  great  latuiy 


of  the  foreign  p<iUcles-  yo-  ^.  f  .•  i  I  ir  -v. 
1  wiiuld  have  difBcuUy  nainins^  evtu  i  ►■  f 
hto  major  domestic  policies  that  I  >  rtvp  <■;:.- 
ported. 

And  then  he  said.  rh.u  k,s  ve  v  rwh 
for  your  kind  letter  He  •i.inktri  me  three 
times  which  «.-is  •.■'<rv  :..  •■  :  i.im,  and 
never  referred  in  one  m..  •  -fi-enre  to  the 
subject  Otttter  of  my  .etttT,  whii  h  I  had 
spent  so  much  time  preparing,  glvlr  g  him  an 
itemized  list  of  how  to  cut  the  n-  ndefense 
spendlr.g. 

The  letter  was  published  at  the  *lme.  md 
one  of  my  fellow  Senators  said,  H  -.rry.  you 
should  write  Mr.  Truraan  ancthi  r  letter. 
He  hasnt  answered  your  questions.  '  I  said, 
"Now,  we've  got  to  consider  that.  When 
you  go  through  the  fire  once  and  >  ome  nut 
unscathed,  you  better  not  tempt  fate  again  " 
I  Laughter.  I  So.  I  have  cl'  sed  the  coirespond- 
ence.  at  least  for  the  ti-ie    x'lne. 

Well,  what  d,d  r.e  a^j^  After  ttat  letter 
wai>  written  the  President  brought  In  a 
budget  which  Increased  the  domestic  non- 
deferuie  spending  to  the  highest  levl  In  the 
history  of  America,  Just  think  of  that.  He 
recomniends  more  exjienditures  for  lomestic 
nondefense  purposes  than  at  any  tin.e  In  the 
history  uf  this  country,  notwlthstand.n^  these 
great  obligations  that  we  have  to  m-et 

I  think  that  was  'he  very  height  of  fl?ral 
Irreapcn-sibility— and  said  .so  .it  the  time.  The 
President  is  asking  the  citizens  cf  this 
country  to  make  deep  ."iacritices  n  thnr 
darlv  living,  yet  he  declmos  to  n:  ike  the 
political  sacrifices,  by  the  curtiuimi'ii .  .r  .sus- 
pension of  the  measures  fi.r  "he  dist-;b\uioa 
of  public  funds  fcr  i!:'n^s5ential  pu:pr,se;. 

Fiscal  preparedness-  it  is  not  nece  sary  for 
me  to  tell  you  biisine.ssmen  this — is  ju<-t  as 
vital  as  military  prep.iredness  M  e  can't 
pay  for  the  military  preparedness  u  liess  we 
have  fiscal  orep.iredness 

Unity  and  the  svcri flees  necet-tarv  t.i  =ave 
our  country  mu^t  e-i  hand  In  hand  trie  G^v- 
emment  as  wtll  s.s  the  citizens  pa  ■•i..'ip.tt- 
ing. 

^r  years,  ge-'-.tlem^^n,  I  hT.e  'hoviiht  that 
we  In  America  have  :  .!;"Wf*d  a  :.ilse  phHoso- 
phy  We  have  th'^utrht  that  .America  i  money 
cuuld  do  everytnlng.  That  it  couU  buy  ofl 
communism.  That  It  cculd  bring  abcut  a 
situation  whereby  our  sons  wculcl  :.ot  have 
to  fight.  Ih.it.  it  rtiuld  buy  friendsh  p  How 
often  have  I  hfard  on  the  floor  ct  tl.i  Senate. 
"Pass  this  appr..priat!on  ur  that  a;  pr'jjria- 
tlon.  giving  billions  of  di  ll.irs  aw.iy.  a:.d  ur 
boys  will  not  have  to  be  sent  to  w  j-  ' 

Yet  wri.tt  happened  when  the  Ko  ean  war 
came'  Have  we  go' ten  aiiy  aid  fn  m  th.,se 
natmns  that  Lave  been  the  beneflc  laries  of 
our  comxibutK;ns  to  the  tune  of  ab  :ut  »16  - 
OOO.OOO.OOt  '  iNiuety  percent  of  t;  e  fi^-nt- 
ing  in  Korea  Is  being  done  by  Aiuericans, 
and  95  percent  of  the  casuiiities  are  imerican 
casualties  Even  England,  that  w  '  have  a 
right  to  eii.»*'fC  lo  be  me  of  our  cios  st  allies. 
hai  turnuhed  only  10,000  troops  We  have 
3.yt,L>00  tnx'ps  there,  s«,)  I  think  we  c.in  n^w 
M-<  •hit  .spending  this  money  a  ound  is 
irr'aiiiiy  not  going  to  keep  us  fron  sending 
,  ..'  O'ys  u.  light 

1  i  :  ixurse.  think  that  soniethli  g  sh-.  Uid 
h.if  ')**n  done,  perhaps,  t-j  help  Ei^.^iand 
i;  1  •  he'p  the.se  ether  Europe:;:  nat.^ns 
I'  rf>  :.  )n  'heir  leet — but  I  don  t  thi  .ik  it  was 
dine  in  the  right  way,  Ju5t  thro  ■ring  tiie 
ni'  i.«"y  awuy.  Just  giving  it  here  aid  giving 
It  there  Giving  It  Ln  such  a  wa  ■  that  in 
many  cfute*  factories  have  been  Oui  t.  as  you 
triuiiinesamen  know,  in  Europe  to  cvjmpete 
■iiTh  American  enterprise.  I  don't  talnk  that 
•noiild  have  been  done. 

I  like  to  consider  these  things  f:-equently 
in  terms  i>f  Virginia.  Somehow  or  another. 
Virginia  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  State. 
I  think  ail  Virginians  think  it  U.     We  have 
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Pgy,  in  terms  of  Virginia,  In  the  la^t 
9  yitltt,  tix  Slates,  Virginia  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  about  87,0'jO  COO.OOO;  that  Is  not 
the  wealth  of  this  generation.  The  wenlth 
of  Virginia  today,  like  that  here  !:  :,:;•;,.;.. 
Is  the  wealth  built  by  the  toil  of  those  of 
all  generations  that  have  gone  before.  Years 
and  hundreds  of  years  of  effort  and  accumula- 
tion— that  Is  the  uealth  of  this  country  to- 
day. We  seem  to  think  tiiat  we  of  this  gener- 
ation have  the  right  to  thrr  w  the  wealth  of 
America  away — when  it  came  to  us  by  the 
Industry  and  thrift  of  those  men  and  women 
that  labored  In  the  years  gun?  by. 

What  Is  going  to  happen  when  we  step 
giving  this  money  away''  We've  got  to  step 
soon.  Santa  Claus  Is  a  popular  fellow  as  lonj, 
as  he  shows  up  on  schedule,  but  If  he  fails 
to  come  at  Chris tn-,:i,>  hp  Isn't  so  popular. 
I  give  a  checSc  to  n.y  v.  i:e  every  month.  If 
I  dldn  I  give  her  that  check  the  first  day 
of  every  month,  without  some  good  reason 
to  explain  It.  I  would  be  afraid  to  go  home 
at  night.  [Laughter. I  And  I  thtiitt  many 
of  you  would,  too.  [Laughter  1  So,  when 
the  time  comes  that  we  stop  giving  this 
t'oney  away,  we  are  going  to  be  a  hated 
nation,  Ju."::  as  we  were  after  cur  last  war. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  gre;>.t  £'  irhem  Senator. 


V  li,  in  his  can- 
for  whom  he 
not   EUppcrt- 

i    c.'Ti-"ltTient. 
.   a   j...b''     H? 


he  c.in 

■.  nis 


tr.e 


John  Sharp  Williams,  v 
palgn,   and  some   const:: ;ici. 
had   dene    a    great    deal    v:a 
lug   him.    So    he    ,=:.it    t      'i 
'•Jim.  didnt  I   af  p'  i:.-    ;,     i 
said.  'Yes." 

"Didn't  I  appoint  your  son.  to  a  Job?" 

•Yes  • 

"Didn't  I  appoint  ycur  brother  to  a  Job?" 

••Ye.<:  " 

"What's  the  tnu'ole  now''" 

"I  tell  you.  Senator,  you  h.-;\en't  done  any- 
thing for  me  lately."     [Lauehter  1 

That  Is  what  Is  going  to  happen  abroad. 

Let  me  say  that  in  America  we  are  not 
great  because  of  our  population — you  know 
that:  6  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  We  are  not  great  because  of  our  area. 
We  occupy  relatively  little  of  the  earth's 
surface.  We  are  not  great  because  of  our  nat- 
ural resotirces — which  incidentally  are  being 
depleted  more  rapidly  than  many  cf  us. realize 
by  tbe  commitments  that  we  have  under- 
taken. We  are  great  because  of  the  rr.e 
private  enterprise  syEtem,  bccatise  i.f  t;,e 
vlul  spark  in  the  heart  of  eisrv  .^.-rerican 
which  comes  from  the  knowledce  th. 
start  at  the  bcttom  of  the  ladder.  .i:..r.  ; 
own  industry  and  thrift  go  to  the  t  p 
destroy  that  and  you  have  destroyed 
greatm  .^  ■. :  .Arr.erica, 

R     \D     TO     SOCI.MISM 

The  Presiden'   sny;   it  s  an  Insult  to 

American  peop'.e  to  5,^7  th.T  -xr?  .-..'e  ■  :. 
road  to  socitlism,     I  h.ive  si'.id  1:  re,:-v 
And  when  a  Senator  or  ar.T:ne  else 
lie  office  makes  a  statement    he  5 
Btantiate  it.    I  submit  t:  tie  Pre 
questions: 

If  he  says  ve  nre  not  on  tn"  rnd  to 
socialism,  why  is  he  pressun?::  ;  C  r.cress 
to  adopt  socialized  medicine''  He  did  :•  in 
the  Issr  budget.  He  is  constantly  ding  it. 
And  I  see  that  at  the  Democratic  me<?':ng 
thei:  had  in  Denver,  I  think  it  was.  he  re- 
ceived a  wamlne  fr. :r.  .i  rer-am  gentleman 
saving  that  unless  the  Democratic  P.-.rry 
carried  forwara  its  pmcr-'.n-.  f  we'.f.^re  and 
socialism  there  would  b-?  cer^'itn  cnso- 
quences.  You  probably  snw  th.u  in  the 
papers.  'Why  he  sent  6=car  Ewmg  rver  to 
England  to  get  the  low-dcwn  at  our  expense, 
on  socialized  medicine  He  d.iesr.  t  call  it 
■oclaliaed  niedicine  H?  crr.'.s  it  a  nati-nal 
health  plan — yet  it  Ic  just  as  much  socialized 
medicine  as  the  Eng.ish  svstem.  and  they 
d'. :-.  '  deny  that  It  is  socialism 

And    then    he   is    for   the   Brannan   plan. 

Nothing,  gentlemen  more  socialistic  than 
the  Brannan  plan  has  ever  been  prcp«-wed 
In    tr.is    country.     The    only    sincere    thing 


the 

1.  t;',e 

rub- 

-'^  Hlld   SU'7- 

■r.:  ;he-e 


i!..U  .Mr.  Brannar.  h.iR  ^ald  alx;ut  'hr  Er-.n- 
niMi  pi, -.p.  lo  that  he  could  not  es:  ni.ite  the 
cost  (,.f  It,     jLiiuchter,  I 

Just  m  brief  language,  let  me  cxplriiii  'j 
V'.u  my  Ji. j'lTsinncl.ng  cf  the  Branr..ia  phin. 
It  has  bcrr.  men'i.necl,  I  belitve.  r'...-.:  I  .an 
a  farmer  and  an  upi-le  erower,  wh.ch  n,  Tr'u-.-. 
The  Brar.nan  plan  is  for  the  purp. "p  f  1  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  f'>:>d  to  the  con'. mv  r.  'r..ut 
paying  the  farmer  the  .■^it.inr-  pr-  'it  he  is 
now  getting — which  rr.ear.s  t,ha*  tl-fre  i.s  a 
little  lapse  there  c'  about  ten  or  'iitt-en  'r 
twenty    billions       I   d  ^n't   ki.ow    h'  w    miuiy. 

The  Brannan  plan  means  this  tint  I  prc- 
dU'T'e  3  bushel  cf  apples:  I  can  ?;; ".  th.'it 
biifihel  .!  ;\ppl"<i  for  anvthiiie  I  ri^n  eel  I 
d'in't  na-,  f  '-.  ni.ike  .in  c-fl  r'  :  pi*  .ip  -i  £.■■■- -i 
pack,  or  make  it  attract. ve  i.'  tijf  i.urfha.<er. 
I  can  take  what  I  pltoi^t  :  :.-  r — s:  a  !3ushei  — 
and  then  I  can  go  ;■..  ''vV..,^.i.:itrton  ano  B*t 
$2  50  a  bushel,  which  is  •;;e  :  r  .y  price 
I  have  never  taken  any  subi.d..s  irom  ti.e 
Government.  In  the  years  that  I  have  bfru 
in  the  Senate,  I  ha"e  never  ta'sen  a  check 
from  the  United  Slates  Ojverr,mf :  ".  ex'-nt 
my  salary  as  S:nator — and  I  ;.►  .-r  ^j.ii. 
I  AppL-^use.!  The.1.  m.y  neighr-  .-  -.•.:.-,  his 
apples  fur  whatever  he  can  get,  anc.  then  he 
goes  down  to  Washington  and  eel;  I'.ie  purity 
price.  What  will  that  do''  It  vvi'.'  dest:  y 
all  the  salesmanship  And  y  u  n."::  ki;  ',v 
that  ycu  must  have  compctili';. n  to  ket  p  up 
the  free  enterprise  system  If  ever."V,dy  is 
leveled  ofl  to  get  a  certain  pri.:e.  r'e.-.rriiejs 
of  whether  they  put  up  a  good  ar'.icl-;  cr  ni.t. 
then  you  have  destroyed  competi'lv?  enter- 
prise— ai.u  „f  C'..u-'.;f  the  ci->st  upoi.  the  Gov- 
ernmeir    '»ill   "c-;   terriac. 

We  h.,-.c-  .ih.re.ioy  ^  :  i^clalized  licuiir.?. 
I  say  that  if  you  socialize  'he  roof  o'-er  y-  iir 
bead,  if  you  socialize  your  health  and  soo.;:;- 
Ize  your  food,  that  ycu  have  tai:.:.  -".  ir-'V- 
ocable  step  toward  S'Ci-^lism,  fr.::  1:  i  ;; 
there  can  be  no  retreat 

We  know  what  is  hap:)erl:.2  in  Er.cLand  — 
that  great  ccjn-ry  that  has  been  our  .-reate?t 
friend.  She  has  eone  socialistic.  I  dont 
thmk  she  intended  to  go  as  far  ai  she  13 
going,  but  she  'nas  gone  ^o  far  now  that  there 
can  be  no  retreat  There  are  only  7)  pecp> 
In  England  '^ho  h.Tve  a  net  iticome  t.-i  tnke 
home  of  more  t'm-in  ?16  BOO  a  y(ar — th*> 
official  fig'ores  tha-  -  me  :3  the  Sci.ate  Fi- 
nance Conuni'tee,  H  ■«  Can  anyone  v-)  fcr- 
ward  with  the  -;i.v.-.v-  ei-.'-vrprise  sy5-<;ni. 
when  the  net  income  of  tne  cl*i7.e:.i  1.^  at 
that  low  leveh  they  cant  bui'.d  rie^  ph,i.i.ts:, 
they  couldn't  reco- ■?:  the  steel  i^-.l  the  c  al 
and  everything  else  the  Govermnen:  h-3 
taken  over? 

znr.   Eut'OET 

Tbe  q'-ie?tion  now  C''me3  a.=  to  "edurmg 
the  b'Jdcet  That  i.s  a  very  d.Scu  -  tnirg. 
In  face  of  the  opp<?sition  of  the  Prf  -ident 

\Vn.-<t  h.'i"pen5  wr.en  th:-.se  cf  us  t:v  to 
reduce  these  expenditures?  Tne  Pres.dent 
h  --  -  nie  out  and  said  that  this  budiret  sha.l 
n  .  :e  rrduced  one  dollar  and  he  h;.s  d.ire.i 
the  Cvnzres;s  to  do  it.  He  turns  Iccse  this 
horde  of  bureaucrats  ?*:■  that  they  use  the 
radio,  they  use  the  free  niaih  to  zc  d.reot 
to  the  people  who  are  getting  subsidies  and 
urge  them  to  »Ti;e  tc  th'=-ir  0:ngre&;men  and 
Senators  not  to  reduce  the  things  m  which 
they  are  interes'ed.  They  go  on  the  radio, 
ai  I  have  sa.d— a.l  at  G'.V3rnm.en:  expens* 

I  ..inn  :;~..,;-rnian  0:"  the  Joint  Ccn-.nii:*ee  on 
Th-  P.eduction  of  Ncnessential  EJipenditures. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  lots  of  people  m 
VV.whington  don't  think  any  expenditure  is 
T.'.  nes3cnti.U.  I  hare  been  chairman  of  this 
f.::  10  years.  As  chairman  I  have  access  to 
ah.  the  Gcvem.'nent  records.  The  law  was 
poised:  we  can  get  all  the  information  we 
require-  I  tell  you  tha:  our  expenditures 
can  be  cut  between  87.000.000  000  and  M  COO  - 
000. OOC,  without  disturbing  the  national 
defense  efTort — if  there  is  the  will  to  do  it. 

Of  cotirse  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  pocket- 
bcois  of  certain  people.     But  isn't  it  better 


t;-  hurt  the  ;'"-l:  ^t''CXih.s,  rf  iho.se  peoph-  th  m 
!■.  c.„'.':.ro\  ?;:*'  so.^'r'.icy  of  our  CvUntrt?  h"- 
t  .-■-,  .  .•■■:  ...i.  th-i-  1=  th<'  MTV  found. itioa 
ii     i-ar  prt-ieul  form   -f  k   ■<\-'rnment. 

1:  w.-i-  g'i  into  an.y. her  (.'a  0:  hf-avy  d'-*':r:t 
!-  .■♦■ndn-s— w'.ich  !■-  i.r^  hi-h>.-u  is  pcrfecly 
]■••  i.siblt  :h:.t  v.f  'V..!  '-.rviT  hah-.ncp  the-  bud?- 
(  ■•t;  :in  uotu  V  f  gij  ..i^er  thf  hni.h  of  fl.-:ui- 
c..k.  G«;^>i*:cr.  Dvh<.it  spenao._  on...,'?:  :.  ..it 
;oi  ,rrt:.^  ,,ii.':',.',,i,' ,y  In  Con^:re«--s,  "['..f  C  :\- 
fr'fo;-:nt  n  ^iiv.  trif  '"enators  5.:y  ■  '"W^eh  v.-p 
h.".".t-  ..  cchcit  r;  s.x  i>r  M-veii  bhll'„'n  Wii'it 
c; , .T •  - c  :o' t-  f!-«-5  it  n-..:,Ke  if  we  have  a  Lihi.-m 
t :         no  re*'" 

V.c  v.i.i  h-o.'c  .S'oo'-,  a  tiiX  bill  cnmi'ic:  ro. cr 
f:  Hi  Lh*'  H/o-e  Im  on  th«:  Fin'^  ice  C'ln- 
ir.ittce,  I  fi:.:l  ihc-'p  IS  a  inuch  gre.iit-T  rc- 
Fi-tanct'  I'"  :.(■*  t.--xes  now  than  itit-re  w.ig 
1  :,-,•  ye.ir  I  thi:  k  thr-  tart-s  should  bo  .'ii>!  Jis 
:  •■•  AS  1'.  b  pofcoiblc-  '.n  maite  tiiern  and  ,'^».;i 
n.'f  'he  ohligaiio.i.'i  of  f  «r  Governn.ei,t , 
T'of  t.ot  bills  Wf-  p.-tssc'd  last  yer.r  used  up  n.  at 
t::  :he  f.^t  7h.-  pr- ;ent  bill  U  comg  inio  t!ie 
n-.u>cie,  Us  going  into  the  ixi.c.  of  our  cc- 
n';mic  structure — and  there  is  much  m.re 
rr.^ibtancc  to  It  11'  vi  th.'ui  thc'c  has  been  In 
th:'  pa3t 

X  -X  I  1u,=  ^  w.',nt  to  give  yroi  It;  a  few 
W'  rd,s  n  "'nvr.'!  ■  ye"  view  of  the  bud^'et. 
The  ( x:"end.tii:  es  f'T  the  next  fiscal  year 
will  Iv  174 ',•'/'), OOO  00 ;■'  I>on't  be  deluded  by 
Tlie  fr.ct  th:.t  'Jif'r'--  colng  to  have  a  snitill 
fui-plu:-  In  *hi;-  fo-^ca!  year  We  simp.y 
hiven't  e'tt'T:  .'ti-.ric-d — lh.:.t's  the  reason. 
T'..e  c'-ntracts  ha^e  been  given  for  this  work. 
ijs  y;:u  hu.s:ne£-'men  know,  that  the  dehv- 
erics  h::o,e  not  heen  m.'idP  But  the  money 
h"'«  heen  ay'"r'' oria^ed.  and  I  have  never 
k.'.   -"M  yet,  pu'hi'  m-  r,ey  to  be  appropriated 

T  .h     "    V.  ';  •■  O  '  t    S  ^'  *^0 1  * 


-  f. 


]C' 


.  ..f-    tax 
Eo-^P"'S.ed    t.'.    r'h 


•  5y  riner  or  l.iV>r. 
:•.";  ;-.t  the  present  tix  rate 
'■  -"-on,  Th'it  makes  a  .eh'Tt- 
<"j  COf'  TT.e  tax  bii:  pa.ssed 
v:-  rind  I^I^r-ns  Committee  Is 
f-  «7  noO.'XtO.WO,  That  still 
leaves  ^^.^OC^CK: '"'0')  <hort 

N"-w  If  we  Include  the  e:-.t>enclitures  of 
St  "c-  ird  their  «uhdivis.loi  «.  we  will  sjoend 
t'lnur '.'.-  IICO  O'^.OC'  COC.' — a?sun'-.iriz  the  Fed- 
p-,\'.  G~yrrnrr.«>nt  si^nds  S74,OW,C.KX)  OCO  I 
:,  '.-.  V  :  h  •■■  '.-'OT  ran  thi.s  country  survive 
f.  f--'.^:.:v.z  !' '.  ■"' 'J •'■:<.>  C"^0  OCO  each  year,  of  the 
:lp'.i  m-nev^  Th.it  is  40  perrent  cf  tiie 
;  rr°sen*  rr'th^nfil  Inrome.  th.^t  K,  t,-;e 
btned  mooTr.-  r.;  ^n  cf  our  clttzpn.-:  In 
■r  w-rds.  m  each  '•-day  week  we  ."ihsU  be 
CIO?  2  days  f~r  the  Government  and  S 
:::  ■lurselves.  .Aod  cut  of  these  3  d'syi 
vt°  h'.-p  to  feed  ourselves,  build  our  houses. 
6upf>or*  our  f'imhtps — and  we  have  «v.t  to  be 
permitted  tc  leave  scmethine  to  those  we  love 
t'«-tt'=r  than  otir^elves — our  children  and 
grandchildren,  and  generations  to  ccm.e  You 
l^.fce  away  from  trie  A.merican  people  the 
p;'"'s.sibr:i-y  of  developing  property  for  those 
who  'whl  fch-w— then  you  have  struck  a 
dc.-.'h  ':'.cx  ,-..i  I  .'^►■e  it.  to  the  free  enterprise 
EV--  "m 
'  The  n-.ilitary  is  ?-ine  to  .=pend  848.000  OW,- 
C' '0'  Tlie^'  are  the  createst  offenders  when 
It  c-mes  to  a'ouse  cf  the  manpower.  We 
h.i.e  2,2CiOO'>3  civilian  employees  t.,xlay  in 
t.i-'  Federal  Govc-nmeni.  and  we  are  adding 
1  bC''\  every  d-iy.  Just  thmk  cf  that— l.SOO 
ev^ry  day'  Tr.at  is  the  averaee  lor  fK  year. 
In  the  military  i^s'^  mo.nth  they  em- 
p: -^ed  oC  KO  new  civilian  employees  and 
i:r:.\-  draftee  80  :00  in*o  the  armed  services. 
I:  th?.t  is  any  way  to  wi.n  a  war.  I  cant  s^-e 
it 

Imrerative  that  we  have  a  Icne- 
proL'ram.     "We  have  no  program 


r  say  it  ' 

ran  ire  f-sca 
no  w . 

To    give 


you    seme    idea    ot    how    these 

expenditures  are  going  to  step  up— I've 
gotten  this  from,  the  most  authentic 
sources— we  wiU  spend  m  the  present  fiscal 
year  about  »44.00C.aX)  000.  The  first  quar- 
ter of  next  vear— I  m  speaking  of  the  quar- 
ter thiit  beoms  Juiv  1.  no-.— .V2  wiU  spend 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  rONGPfTSSIOXAL  PFCORD 


*..   Xa-  A":  >^       T^-'    -'■"    •"-   •.  ■■""<•'    ■•    ^<"»*. 

;...  .'..  .   ...  ^■.  Kj--.:  1   T>*\--   ic"  ■xc  'X>- >.v, 

Tfc- :   ^  ■*»*  way  :t    »  h"i:  ;   "•'  ''T  "T      ^~-' 

i^.-:  >,X  -Oii  fcy  •  :-if  F»i3«-a;  Ctc.-vr'vjrr.tz,'.    ^.-m- 
p«,:--d  «ith  I : : ,  .,oc  .>x  .>:-"  r...  w 


."  .*i  very   r 

,.    _,    ,.  p.     .  - 

■-••■%.      i    *  -.<i. 


'ie^T    iit  -e  :>  ir.e  »  " 


-.ai 


r  U  .J-  G-  ^  -'La-vr-.:.     ..^       :r, - 

ar.d    rrtrp-.^rliat'..".    .:^    :'n€l:    re*;*    ■•'* 


r..    .t^  every   ilii4i.>   a~"-.^."\ 


•.he 


i^*  ■ 


'     '.i-lS    CrCVCTT'.- 


r;-«l 


C-   V eminent     frr-.pi   T-.-e5        V.',.      .:  ■; 
2'iX:SX£i  Fwler*.   eu-pl  >ye;» 

I  wi  a'.d  :-;  '. ,'"  f  .  :..■:»  ;::.>»■  'r*-:  _.:..:■  :'r.  ji 
Ibt   liea.   L.J   •.-.aJv 'X»t  .^.  \.-.  -is   rec.  nuzifii-i'Jt-J 

^.,-  -iijVjt  1^-,  •y-ij.  nfi-Tt  i:^  "..l.i5.  d_y  ^'.  .."". -.~ 
»:-d  p«ll.  »iid  cu:  '.lit^^  u^^  lei*  tiper^s*^* 
r  ^-ni  «4c*r.  Uj  ■.;.*■  t»-:.t.  -U:i  f?.cr.:r .-,:«•  a 
i,.-»'«.t  m.iny    .J   t^t    sper.i-r.t;   ;  r  ^.fc,:i.rr5      We 

T*>rn  we  i»a««  g  ;  i*.-  r««l;-^  liu  ec  .noir.:c 
»id  to  Europ*  We  nr.-.iit  reiii.en-bc'  tX-.t 
f.'..Qg  n»oii*j  »»"*y  rriereij  ..-icreas-es  t:-:,e  up- 
p»f:.l«  lor  V"'"'-^'  i^ -<-■«■  r:-;.,,:r^tT  t«Ji  V.  j  _a 
«*Art    f  ■»■*'•  Y    ni.^:-.ey    imay     *.i:ry    ax?    never 

* ,»api3  eTf.-.   ■w.Ui   ^t...:   >L.i  j:ve.    ill   tiey 

C"..    u  lo  »Ak  3: -re 

Tt«»  to  focM  h  ip*,  I  rhiiik.  Tan  chief 
h  '~«  Ui»t  I  ca^  *e*  ii^  U.e  prejieiil  tatuili^^ 
is  !.-i»t  Uae  pucAiC  M  B<*xsii,ji^  ovjre  tcciiuriiy 
c  rijCioua  U)«r.  '.iief  ti**e  ever  bee:^  b-'i'^re. 
Aril.  ar".er  a^i  rh^*"  rreaii  muiietaeai* — and 
:t  ui  »  grcai  m^^Tesii*'!;'.  J  r  eooiicrny  :;i  TiiJ 
c  U3tr;.  becALLac  '.i^at  meji^s  »^vi:i^  the 
ft«<-al  »iji'v«n<y  erf  Amertra — riAVe  ijci  :»j  »i.a.'*. 

n-.-i>t  Kijp  M^i^u^  :_r  •_:;«*«  O  .t;!.— .t::; 
jTr^ntk.  Ti.erc  lA  u*..  e  icQ  Uuii^;  .:>*  <k  ^''a.i.:.^ 
r.'   aa   Ui«   F«dera<    Go- crrjEect     lu   y.,u   le.l 

S'ji'jmn.  It  gocft  ck>«i  ;o  Wiul>^ng'.-j£:  li^y 
UUie  deduct lOfM  !rL.OQ  It  for  u.eir  exp«i.M«. 
and  tcBd  Ui«  oboij^y  b*ck  lo  toe  pr-v  j.ic — 
and  ihT  t«l!  you  how  to  gpeiid  it  W<>  iire 
cow  apcndlng  *3 .000 .000. 000  m  Si&t*  gr.uu; 
yet  rrery  %ii^m  9t.*i*  »o  I^^lt  »•  1  k.-ju^  tut« 
a  bJOAOCcd  bud«»t.  &ad  Uie  Pedcrai  GuTcrQ- 
ment  is  bdcc  t«cr<l  wiih  m  gr«»i  de£cit 

I  bsT«  a  oofTy  ci  tbe  icttn^  IbAt  I  wni  to 
Mr.  TruzBkn.  i;  any  ol  j^m  ».'e  intercvtcd, 
and  I  w«7u!d  b«  very  niucii  boncred  t>  ae&d 
you  U>r  taiB*  >itcT  »ncj-u>^  lii  detail  wbere 
Uuwa  rwducuofia  can  be  made. 

One  Mfniftrar.T.  thir-^  c<:<;'_irrec!  in  •.:.»  S-sn- 
atc  tA«  oUmt  day  Tbey  bad  a  dispersal  bul 
up  tlMre.  The  piax^  wai  to  dlspene  aOCTat 
4C  OOV  einptoyw  out  in  Virginia  aiid  Mary- 
land, tn  €•■«  tJi*  Oapttai  waa  utomic  bombed. 
r.  wt»  fciat  to  enat  m  Ui  about  frMO.OOO  000. 
•aoOjBPOiMW  gT  ahJcb  vaa  V3  be  tpect  tn  Vir- 
emia  and  •900.000X100  tn  Marytaztd.  And  I  am 
proud  or  tins  fitrt  Tbe  bUl  vaa  defeated  by 
■TTea  votaa.  and  Uke  tvo  Marylaad  Senators 
r<yi*a  ag^UBat  n.  and  the  two  Vindnla  ten- 
atora  voted  afamat  it  az»d  bad  ttaoae  four 
▼fjted  for  U.  tt  wouid  tiMv^  pjaaaed  We  voted 
agaiaat  ipmdinc  nar/ctey  in  our  owm  fitatca. 

I  hope  we  can  defeat  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Xducattoti  Tbe  PrmiQetii  uked  9300  00(j  UOO 
tor  n.  Ton  are  opentnf  up  a  Paadura  bos 
vbes  you  give  Federal  aMjoey  for  pubUc  adu- 
ratMB.  But.  wcarae  than  that,  ve  can  nevar 
permn  ttm  FadcraJ  CioeerxuBent  to  oontroi 
our  pnbUc  mebfxd  wntmam.  Tbat  wmjid  b« 
cne  of  tlM  worn  ttunci  Uaat  eovid  liappm 
u^  ttum  demoeralkr  c«..-UBt/y. 


"r-7ld  on  o«r  rtwu ;''«"■!  arr--*.-!.   <;  ,;  -he 
iv.i".  .~r.  i->ur  bacJt*  .■  ;■;•',•      ;Lfl-glx:.r  ] 
~Vi  V    "s  "re.;   rf  v.t  :.-,:"»e-   'h  .' 
-J   .e"    li-    \:-i\yi   re;Tien-.b*r.  gentlexnen, 

^  ..n  >      rr'».  '  m  Is  net  a  gift  to  man. 

^.•'  A.  :•, . I- VT —, .  -  •  b;-  m  •  •-.      And  as  It  was 
t  I    -J      .C.;  .:  -•     .:    1    ^  .-'.tire,  SO  tt  may 


H' 

B 


c:ven  me  of  addresclzi^;  tbls  magnlfl- 
.iUdience.     I   *hr  k    :t     s    -■•  bably  the 

tliat  I  havp  <■•.       ..,1.;  -,1  r  to  apeak 

I   >.  -.e  y.  u.   ; ^         •■     >.    r  Is  oX   a 

;  ■    :.:heraer.  t'  .-j :.  :..  .  .Georgia, 

who  .»ST«>«  hii  --'-.^•■'—T-   «  r.-'<;  aTI  thln^a, 
rf   ^Jl  tM!.<f-   s-.'fH:   =(    I,]   h;.  .■    hun 
X    h>^   wr      le:s    hi«         i:  •  y   die.   lets  all 

d  fl      ^h!;  lts    ni:u'  &bal]  curae  him" 


Addresf  br  M«rx  L«va  t^  fhf  .Alumni  of 
Uie  L'Biversity  of  Al<>ba:.  a 


LX  :  LNi.  ION  CF  FrM.\PvK3 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or     «-Ar  »1H 

IN   THE  .TNATE  OF   THE  UyiTFD  STATB3 
Th-unda-j   J  ine  14.  19S1 

Vr.  HILL  M.  Pre.^.dcr.t.  on  June  4. 
19"il.  forri' r  A. -..^vaai  S*  cieUr>"  of  Na- 
ts ir.  '.  I>:'n-t  "!  .M  irx  Leva,  delivered 
a  :.ineiy  m'er'^biini;.  an  1  informalive 
address  at  the  a.nnual  alum?".!  dinner  of 
thr  Univf  r'-:tv  of  A'Bbr.ma  I  ask  unani- 
TTjy:?  con  pr.'  »hat  ^h  •  r.Jdre^^  may  be 
pr.ntc-d  :r.  t.he  .\;.p*^ndix  of  the  Recoho. 

IT^ere  bt-Mg  n^  objection,  the  address 
«  i  >  orde:  tU  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco-RD, 
a  -  follows 

Dt-  G'^iia  <**  M'  P^TiieT.  fellow  aJtnnnl  of 
the  Ur>:vfr  .'v  ■  '  .Mabama.  I  am  deeply 
g..,,f,;,  .  ,  .'■  .,f  you  and  to  Dr  Gallulee  in 
7  ur';rv!'\r  :  r  '•)••  opporfmltT  to  be  present 
t-.  >  fT7»":"7  i'  *h  <  :v;  li  alumni  dinner 
«-'  •^- Ur.i'f^rsuy  of  .».;ubani.i  Anyone  would 
f*"-:  .'-.'jnored  to  be  aaked  to  speak  at  thia 
c::.:.<-r  X  ?»■*•'  '*-'prlJi"T  honored.  Xnr  the 
tj:.  versity  na*  aiwus  s  been  ckwe  to  my  benrt. 
kiV  father  Lei)  L.fv»,  i?.-a<.M  t'e-J  trivn  this 
ti-  Tiaty  in  19'Hj  IncJder.i.u. .  my  father 
a  IS  ecitnr  in  rir.'-'t  f  -.he  Crimean -White, 
r;.c1  ainonjt  ny  m  •!  '.'•«"4S'.-r<d  p^aae<&i')ns 
e.'"  S'Dme  ctipiea  of  -he  f:n;!V!.  White  (or 
Ir,  <*  and  19<i<.'  I  ^r,  Jua'.ed  :r-i;i  this  uni- 
\>-  ity  in  1&?7  G"  d  »  llr  g.  my  eon.  Leo 
!>-■.;».  wiU  p.'adiiite  Ir- m  -n:.*  u-;:vprs!ty  in 
1&':7. 

My  rr..ot».  and  my  fann  y  ?*  root*,  are  deep 
1:;  '.he  •<  11  of  Aiabannn  I  vm  born  In  Selma. 
a.-.(J  both  my  fatner  arJ  my  ::)■  ■  :.rr  ■*■■'"■ 
b>.T.i  In  .Helrri  &!»«•  B'".-.  'i  my  I'-i:.,- 
fa'frrs  were  m  Duatiies*  u:  :^<'':x..»  '.rir  iu;iJ- 
Cu-  ih»-lr  aduit  lltea. 

The  Taifanea  of  fate,  and  the  ■>'  ;iul  World 
War.  have  catised  me  u.)  gpend  a  lar.'f  nj:ri- 
btr  of  yean  m  Waahintrvm  a-id  ei."i»  whfr>-  - 
b'it  I  have  always  regarded  .^lafi:.  .<i  i«  :!.y 
h'  me.  and  now  thut  I  hiive  re.  :>ii  •./ 
G'i'.tmment  p>oei'.:un  in  i  raer  t,.j  [■ru'ne 
law.  It  la  my  hope  that  In  the  ye,»r-(  •:;;tt 
lie  abcad  I  will  be  able  to  r^pend  an  i::>  r  av- 
Ingly  larfs  percentage  of  my  aine  tn  lais 
great  State. 

Dr.  Oailalee.  for  the  prlvile«e  of  ^x-ini?  prr- 
mittad  to  ctnne  hocne  to  Alatan.a  Lrilah'. 
and  fcr  the  privilege  or   l>eing   jjermuu-d  xo 


break  tr-  1  -i-'h  r.:j  fr'.U:'*-  cl'l/rn-s  cf  ♦:.ls 
8tat«  and  rr.y  fellcw  alua.r.i  cf  '-h-'  r.iiver- 
Blty  of  Al.'tam.i.  I  am  <..cfv\j  :.r:i*eru!  to 
j'cti,  and  deeply  appreri.r'.ve  f  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  In  a.'kiii;;  a:e  to  be  ynur 
•peake;  this  evening. 

I  flr«t  met  Dr.  G.^::alct"  whc-.i  I  w  .^  i  frr  h- 
man  at  tbe  university  .li  lor?'^  i  :.d  I  u;ct 
him  then  through  the  7VA'd:'^..:  :  .  paint 
brush.  I  was  helping  pa^  i.y  a  :y  Urough 
the  university  by  doing  various  cUd  Jobs — 
and  painting  the  school  of  engineering  was 
cr.e  of  them. 

Dr.  Oailalee.  I  want  yen  u  k:.  «  thr.t  I  am 
still  In  the  painting  business — and  Irut  Sun- 
a^y  In  Washington  I  took  a  can  of  paint  and 
brush,  and  tient  downtown  to  my  new  ofSc-e, 
1:.  order  to  put  the  ttnUhlng  touches  on  some 
b- okcaset:  that  I  wanted  to  match  up  vi.-!th 
the  valla. 

I  wotilrtn't  want  you  to  think.  I've  spent 
all  my  time  In  the  18  yfars  that,  have  elap&cd 
since  I  first  enierrvl  the  uuiversity.  exclu- 
sively practlclii^  u;.'  vjii  lae  r.;;e  art  of  pal.'.t- 
Ing.  When  I  w;is  i:.ir  Uu  tJ  a  mumer.t  ago. 
It  was  Indicated  •  ,  y^.u  thi'i  there  have 
been — rather  un^ortui;  .u.ly  ptrii.ps  ■  v- 
eral  interruptions  4ii  my  p.ii!»tia(;  career.  I 
hasten  to  add.  however,  ihut  some  i.f  tht  e 
interruptions  have  heeu  more  a^ptri  it  tli  ua 
rea'.  for  during  the  li  mwiithj,  th.it  I  .^pent 
In  the  Mavy.  I  iii.i'  .^.j"  l  u.  s.p!a^h  i^cre 
paint,  and  with  »-'•  ■^-~*^  abandon,  than  at 
any   other  time  during   .r.v   career 

When  I  ask.t:d  Dr.  Gaiialee  lor  ldo?-s  l.a 
connection  with  my  speech  toni'_;ht.  he  in.ide 
two  very  valuable  suggestions:  Fl.st  that 
I  make  It  brief — and  I  promi.'^e  v  :  '.a:  I 
wtil — and  second,  that  I  talk  abtju;  ty  n;  >i 
the  high  lighta  of  my  tcur  of  duy  i-  .\s- 
Bistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  H!'t,ref  uJly, 
therefore.  I  turn  now  from  the  alvwaya-^jioas- 
ant  subject  of  psxiiting  to  the  uot-aiw^vs- 
pleasant  subject  of  government. 

In  saying  that  th«  subject  of  government 
l5  not  always  pleasant.  I  have  In  mind  the 
heartbreak  that  I  have  encouivtered  on  a 
number  of  oocaaions  durlug  my  Government 
career — and  in  particular,  the  hearthreaic  at- 
tendant upon  the  death  of  James  Farrestal. 
an  American  patriot  who  qu;'ce  literally  !ald 
down  his  life  in  the  s<:rvlce  of  his  country. 
The  great  value  of  Forrestal's  contributions 
to  otir  national  security  are  only  beginning 
to  be  appreciated  today,  more  than  2  years 
after  his  untimely  death — and  when  I  speak 
cf  the  fact  that  Government  service  Ls  not 
always  pleasant.  It  is  the  national  tragedy, 
and  the  personal  tragedy,  of  the  chain  of 
events  that  led  to  the  death  of  Porrestal, 
that  Is  uppermost  In  mv  mind 

So  much  for  the  dar.e*  r  sidr  of  G<  v.  rii- 
irent  aerrtca.  On  the  brighter  side.  I  in.i 
tm:\gllia  bo  ^rf^ter  r::aiiet.^p  no  more  in- 
spiring i-.n"!"r'..ir. n'.£.  '.r  \n  the  pr;v  .ft,e  I 
have  enj'Vfd  :'i  i'orking  f  -r  the  ij-v- 
ernment  f;f  lae  Urv'-d  States,  m  un;' n.i  .iiul 
cut.  durln^  U."  ;   ■   '   : '  •■rvir- 

If  I  were  aslte*!  to  de.^.-ioe  wh.it  I  rp^;irfl 
ft.s  the  predomi.naiu  liifmf  of  the  activiue.s 
cf  our  F- cJer:il  G  vertiineni  during  thf<5e  II 
years.  I  »•  vi.-l  rti-M.-no*-  ;'.  is  "■r.e  seisr'::i  1iT 
peace  ■  Aft'T  1-earl  Hartxjr.  w.'.eii  we  o  ir- 
selves  !t'';^-.ie  i:\f  tiirect  Mii  pr.miry  target 
rf  the  flu.v.res«.iirs,  '*e  i  Ut^ht  a  biiltr  f.-.aS 
a  ii-i  t:  -  tutiiiiiaian  retjiints  of  c.jern..>r.y 
Si.:-.  Jap.iii  in  ti  e  :iup*.'  ihat  out  of  this  war 
there  im^h'  emerKt  iiitrnaliunal  conditions, 
p  •  -!  ai:  ir'err.a"  I'^iiai  on<««'iiZ'«"i<jn.  vhlch 
'A  'i,d  mate  p«.jat;:bie  t/ie  ii..iiaf enan<f'  of 
V.  '  d  pe.ue  At  a  •  renier.Uuus  cost  in  blood 
t-  1  irfa.iii.'-e  b«jih  'u  (nir!«?ives  and  to  oar  ai- 
1  •  we  li  u^nt  that  war  ard  brougiit  it  to  a 
>  ejiBfui  luiirluoi' .n  Slncf  the  cl>jRe  of 
V  rid  W.u-  11  It  has  been  the  constant  j^oal 
(  ■  '>■  ( ;.  '.rr!;rnent  of  the  United  Stales  to 
I  .:itjiin  the  peace  which  wa.t  wun  at  so 
K">»t   a    i-iwt.      We    have   encou.ntered    many 

■-tiHckji  ai(.ii(i;  thf  nxXy  n  ad  Ui  cur  goal, 
i:,    st  'jI  '..ese  h*rt-:jdtk.i  .siem..:ii.g  fr^ni  the 
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Intran.'-iRent  opposition  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Bat  the  hard  central  fact,  and  one  we  should 
never  Inse  sight  of,  U  the  fact  that  thus  far 
we  have  succeeded  In  preventing  the  out- 
break of  world  war  III. 

Tlie  success  we  have  achieved  thus  far  has 
not  been  easy.  It  Is  a  success  which  has 
been  paid  for — as  always  in  our  history  — 
with  the  bloTid  of  ijallant  American  flKhtin^ 
niiMi  We  ."ivitfered  casualties  m  breakine  the 
bliicknde  o!  Berlin — and  wc  have  .suffered. 
and  are  su!Terir»e,  major  casualties  in  Korea. 
Our  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  in  Korea 
todiiy  m  order  to  prc.itect  the  United  States. 
and  m  order  to  further  the  cau.se  ol  world 
peace  under  the  banner  of  the  United  Na- 
tlon.s — and  today,  as  our  forces  en  forward  To 
defeat  the  Chinese  Communists  north  of 
Seoul,  beyond  the  River  Han.  they  are  pro- 
tecting our  American  cities— they  are  pro- 
tecting Tuscaloosa  and  this  university — just 
as  surely  as  if  the  battle  were  taking  place 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Warrior  instead  of 
the  north  bank  of  the  Han 

Bitter  as  It  was  lo  all  American.s  to  face 
up  to  the  neces.sity.  la.st  June,  ol  havins:  to 
fight  a  war  m  Korea.  7.000  miles  from  home, 
and  less  than  5  years  after  VJ-day,  there 
was  virtually  unanimous  end  jrsemf  nt,  by 
the  American  people,  of  the  principle  of 
using  armed  force  to  counter  the  Commu- 
nist military  aeiires.sion,  F:>r  the  people  of 
the  Lnited  States  realized  that  if  Commu- 
nist agi5;ression  in  Korea  were  permitted  ti 
go  unchecked,  the  United  States  would  once 
again  be  the  ultimate  target  o:  tlie  aggres- 
sors. The  people  of  the  United  Slates  real- 
ized also  that  failure  to  check  trie  aecres- 
sion  In  Korea  would  mean  that  agsresisicn 
against  many  other  nations,  iiiid  ultimately 
against  the  United  States,  could  be  expected 
to  occur  at  a  relatively  early  date. 

And  so.  for  almost  a  year  now,  our  Armed 
Forces  have  been  fighting  m  Korea  After 
almost  a  year  of  bitter  and  bloody  warfare, 
some  people  now  say  that  the  struggle  on 
which  we  embarked  last  June  Is  futile:  that 
we  have  acct;mplished  n>:ithlng;  that  the 
c'Lsua.ties  we  have  sufTered  could  have  been 
avoided,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  go 
Into  Korea  in  the  first  place.  .As  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  does  not  agree  v,ith  this 
gloomy  viewpoint  recently  expressed  the 
matter,  these  people  have  suddenly  acquired 
20-20  vision  In  their  hindsight. 

But  both  on  a  basis  of  hindsight  and  on  a 
basis  of  foresight,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
course  we  have  followed  with  respect  to 
Korea  has  been  the  correct  course.  I  believe 
that  It  was  correct  to  use  armed  f^rce  to 
meet  Communist  aggression  in  Korea.  In 
order  thereby  to  prevent  a  third  world  war; 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  correct  to  attempt 
to  defeat  Communist  aggression  m  K.irea. 
Instead  of  running  a  eriive  risk  of  so  widen- 
ing the  conflict  that  we  would  thereby  brin^ 
on  the  very  w.rld  war  we  ha\e  been  seeking 
to  avoid. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  think  that  the 
central  fact  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  is 
the  fact  that  thus  far  we  have  succeeded  m 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  world  war  III. 
Not  only  in  Korea,  taut  also  in  Greece,  and 
In  the  Berlin  blockade,  we  have  faced  threats 
that,  unless  we  had  met  them  squarely, 
might  have  developed  into  world  war  III. 
But  we  did  meet  the  threat?  squarely— when 
Forrestal  was  Secretary  of  Defense  at  the 
time  the  Berlin  blockade  and  operations  In 
Greece  first  occurred,  and  when  Johnson  was 
Secretary  of  Defense,  at  the  time  the  Cm- 
munist  Invasion  of  Korea  occurred,  and  when 
Marshall  was  S^revary  '^f  Defense  at  the  time 
that  much  of  ihe  fighting  m  Korea  has  taken 
pfece 

And  so.  rarryine  out  Dr  Gallalee's  sueep  =  - 
tlon  that  I  talk  about  some  of  the  high  lights 
of  my  tour  of  dutv  as  .Assistant  Secretrirv  •'? 
Defense.  I  v    u:.a  .-.ly  that  the  principal  h:L-h 


light  has  been  the  constant  struggle,  by  For- 
restal, by  Johnson,  by  Marshall,  and  by  the 
administration  generally,  to  search  lor  peace 
and  prevent  a  third  world  war. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  other 
highlights  of  recent  years. 

There  are  so  many  high  lights  that  I  might 
discu.ss  in  this  connection  that  I  find  myself 
torn  between  Dr.  Gallalee's  suggestion  that 
I  be  brief,  and  Dr  Gallalee's  other  suggestion 
that  I  discu.ss  the  high  lights  of  the  work  I 
have  done  dunng  the  past  several  years  The 
best  solution.  I  think,  is  to  decide  in  favor  of 
tlie  admonition  to  be  brief — so  let  me  spend 
about  10  minute.'^  in  discussing  wh;it  might 
be  described  as  the  high  lights  of  the  high 
light.s 

I  hpve  already  discussed  the  principal 
hit'h  li':^ht — the  continuing  struggle  to  es- 
t.ihli.sh  and  maintain  world  peace 

As  ^in(.)ther  major  hich  light.  I  should  like 
to  touch  briefly  on  my  own  rela' lonship  to 
tlie  uiiiflcation  of  the  Armed  Forre.« 

My  first  direct  contact  with  uni!ic;!«i:in  oc- 
curred in  January  nf  1947.  At  tiiat  tune 
Forrestal  was  still  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Patterson  was  Secretary  of  War.  F'  r- 
restal  and  Patterson,  in  January  of  1947. 
agreed  on  the  general  framework  of  unifica- 
tion, and  Forrestal  a.skcd  me  to  work  with 
!;im,  ..'-  his  special  a.v.istant,  in  faiislatug 
tills  generalized  fram.ework  into  a  jpenfic 
structure  for  unifying  the  Armed  Forces. 
.At  the  time.  I  was  planning  to  practice  law 
in  the  very  near  future,  and  I  told  Forrestal 
that  I  would  fjnly  be  able  to  undertake  the 
as.signment  for  a  lim.ited  number  of  months. 
In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  Janu.-^ry  18. 
1947.  outlining  the  work  which  he  wanted  me 
to  do,  Forrestal  said  that  he  hoped  that  I 
ci.;Uld  work  with  him  "until  we  get  at  leaht 
the  initial  work  done  on  the  very  great  task 
of  inte'jration.  which,  as  you  know,  is  far 
easier  to  express  in  abstract  principle  than  m 
the  precise  language  of  leeislation  and  be- 
yi,!nd  that  in  its  pragmatic  application  " 

I  agreed  to  work  on  the  project  on  the 
basis  outlined  by  Forrestal.  and  agreed  spe- 
cifically to  stay  with  the  project  until  Con- 
gress should  enact  the  necessary  legislation. 
After  considerable  debate,  extending  over 
a  peri'Xl  of  .several  months.  Congress  en- 
acted .substantially  the  legislation  which  we 
had  recom.mer.ded.  a.nd  on  the  sam.e  day 
that  the  President  signed  this  legislation, 
July  ^6.  1947.  he  nominated  Forrestal  to  be 
our  first  Secretary  of  Defense.  At  Forrestal  s 
request,  I  stayed  on  as  his  special  assistant 
under  the  new  statute,  and  when  Forrestal 
was  succeeded  by  Louis  Johns<jn,  18  months 
h.ter,  I  stayed  on  once  again,  at  Forrestals 
request,  and  Ji.  !:nsons,  to  help  with  the 
transition. 

By  that  time.  March  of  1949.  we  were  well 
into  the  process  of  obtaining  the  enactment 
of  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Unification 
Act,  amendments  which  we  had  drawn  up 
prin-oirily  at  Forrestal 's  request,  to  reflect  the 
ie.sson.s  he  had  learned  during  the  18  months 
of  his  secretaryship.  These  amendments  be- 
cam.e  law  in  August  of  1949,  and  at  that  time 
the  President  aiid  Secretary  Johnson  asked 
me  to  become  Assist.ant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— so  once  again  m^y  tour  of  duty  was 
ex*ended. 

By  the  time  General  Marshal!  became  Sec- 
retary of  Defeui-*-.  m  Septemtser  of  1950.  we 
wt.-e'm  the  m.idst  of  Intensive  fighting  in 
Korea  and  while  I  informed  General  Mar- 
shall and  Deputy  -Secretary  Lovett  cf  my  con- 
tinuing desire  to  resign  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  it  was  not  until  a  month  aco, 
on  May  1.  that  I  succeeded  m  making  my 
resignation  etTective. 

Si,  from  January  of  1947  until  May  of 
1951.  one  of  my  major  endeavors  has  been 
T-'  a.sslst  the  Secretaries  of  Defense — For- 
restal, Jchnson,  and  Marshall— m  their  e:i- 


de,Hvors  to  bring  about  a  more  effective  v:nl- 

ftcatlt./n  of  our  Armed  Forces 

Out  of  toe  endeavors  of  Forrestal.  John- 
son, and  Marshall  have  flowed  many  con- 
crete accom.pllsliments  In  ^hc  U!:ifi(;it;i  n 
field.  Just  3  d.^yv  a-.;o,  en  Jane  1,  tiu-  new 
Uniform  Code  (tf  Mllltarv  Justice  l>ecan^e 
effective-  puttmt:  tlie  courts-martial  sys- 
tems of  all  the  services  on  a  unilorni  b;ii>,s 
for  the  first  time  In  the  Korean  operati  'ii, 
we  ha'.e  benef.tcd  grer.tly  fmm  havuik;  a  sin- 
gle con.soiidated  airline,  and  a  single  c m.^oli- 
dated  shlpp.ni,;  i;:;e,  serving  all  of  the  A.'"med 
F'r'-es,  in  place  of  the  competing  lines  that 
formerlv  existed  And  unification  played  a 
major  part  m  enaiJhng  vi.s  to  more  than 
d  luble  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forres  m  ics 
than  9  months  after  the  Communists  in- 
vaded Korea 

While  I  iidnnt  to  a  certain  understand. ible 
biius  oil  tlie  suhjf'-t  It  is  my  persf)iui:  c  ti- 
victijn  th.tt  ui:ifiratlon  has  procef-ded  very 
well  The  task  is  by  no  means  com;;leted. 
hut  It  1,=  v^ell  under  v^av,  and  the  Army, 
Navv,  Air  Force,  and  marines  are  beemning 
tf,i  think  of  themselves  as  a  fi'jhtinh;  team. 
Itistead  of  all  too  frequeiitly  act  inn  liKt-  a 
troup  of  squabbling  schoolboys 

There  h.=ive  b«>en  hitrh  lights  wHlun  hl(?h 
lit'ht.'.  during  these  4  year."-  of  ujUui.  at  ititi. 
One  of  the  major  illustra'ions  was  tlie  B-H6 
i:-iquiry.  conriuctfcJ  bv  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Represenip.tives. 
In  essence,  tln«  was  a  fight  between  th^  Air 
F'Tce,  on  the  one  hand,  and  som"  elements 
within  the  Navv.  on  the  other  liand  Th'' 
stakes  were  enormous,  the  entire  m;litary 
EtratPffv  <''t  the  United  States  v.".-;  i^.volv-d. 
Another  liltj'^tration,  which  w;is  n  varia- 
tion oil  The  same  theme,  was  the  m"rp  re- 
cent debate  ovf-r  sending  ground  fore  •*  to 
Europe — f'">r  hiding  in  the  wing.'-  throughout 
the  drama  of  t.his  great  debate  vn%  the  issue 
(jf  whether  or  !;riT  air  power  coulu,  in  and  of 
Itself,   as.'ure  victorv 

Many  t -rrts  rf  the  current  hearin'-ts  r^-t 
rur  military  policy  in  thr-  Far  East  he'irm  s 
which  are  beni?  presided  over  with  such 
eminent  fairn.'ss  by  Senator  Rts.sfll.  Iiom 
(:ur  neighboring  State  (if  Ge'irgia — b\ir  on 
this  constantly  repeated,  and  hotl;.  "on- 
tested,  theme  of  the  abllitv  of  air  |>)wer  to 
fcrin;:  about  a  quick   victory. 

All  of  these  congressional  hearings  have 
been  in  the  area  of  my  direct  respcrnsibllity, 
during  these  past  several  years,  for  my  Job 
as  Assistant  Sec.-etary  has  included  respo.n- 
sibility  for  all  leeal  matters,  and  all  legisla- 
tive matters,  affecting  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Now  that  I  have  resigned,  it  is  a 
great  relief.  I  as.sure  you.  to  be  able  to  oick 
up  the  newspaper  each  morning  without 
worrvme  over  what  the  Departme:.*  of  De- 
fen.se  must  do  to  meet  various  charge's  that 
have  been  leveled  again.st  it  during  the  pre- 
ceding night 

One  final  hieh  light,  and  then  I  will  close: 
In  mv  work  in  the  field  of  congressional  rela- 
tions. It  has  been  a  source  of  constant  pride 
to  me  that  the  quality  of  Alabama's  repre- 
sentation In  Washi.ngton— both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives — com- 
pares extremely  favorably  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  other  State  in  the  U:uon. 
Maybe  the  excellence  of  our  Senators  and 
Coneressmen  can  he  traced  to  the  fact  that 
nearlv  all  cf  them  are  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versi-V  of  Alabama — but  whatever  the  cau.se, 
the  entire  State  should  be  proud  of  the  na- 
tional stature  th^at  has  so  deservedly  beea 
acquired  by  our  Senators  and  Congressmen. 
In  conclusion.  Dr.  Galiaiee.  let  me  thank 
vou  once  aeain  for  having  aSorded  me  the 
cppcTtunlty  of  being  here  thu  evening  and 
let  m.e  close  by  predicting  for  this  great  unl- 
versttv.  with  its  glorious  traditions  and  Its 
cu'?tanding  past,  an  even  greater  and  mors 
eloncus  future.     Thank  you  very  much. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RElilARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  urm  Tcmx. 

IS  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AT1\1S 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  MTJLTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mezid  to  th«  atKnuon  of  our  colleagues 
the  followmg  article  which  appeared  in 
Nation  s  Business  for  May  1951.  The 
Fifty-tvo  AsaociatioD  is  douiK  a  remark- 
able Job  and  is  entitled  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  help  of  every  American 
PxiTT-rwo  Is  Thxik  LrcxT  NrMrn 
<By  Heury  F   Pringle) 

The  7«an  p«aa  Almost  a  decade  already 
baa  allpped  by  txncr  P^arl  H.irbcr.  and  '.is 
harrxx  baa  frown  dim  in  the  rr.emcry  i.f  nK  st 
AaMTlcana.  So  txave  the  otiier  horrors  >.:t 
WarUl  War  II.  whU«  tJie  Uireat  cf  a  new 
catastrophe  Came*  In  Korea  But  the  bitter 
mcaaorMa  are  not  {admg  at  al!  m  the  miuda 
ot  a  lart*  number  of  Americans. 

Tbase  Amencani.  iire  the  wounded  GI's, 
«tUl  Ld  boapltaia  ai.  over  thu  profsperoas 
laod.  Th«  veteran*  get  exceliem  care. 
Tbclr  food  la  about  at  gotxl  as  fcxxl  ir  u^t:- 
tutiona  can  be  Tliey  are  often  knely, 
though,  and  feel  forgatten  Tu  assure  them 
that  tbey  are  stiU  r«  membered.  a  group  of 
New  Tork  bualneas  axtd  professional  meii  ^r- 
gaoiaad  'he  FUty-tiro  A^&cicution  6  ve^irs  iit,o. 

Tim  aaaociation  fct.i^es  parties  and  clfrfrs 
expert  Tocatlonal  guiiance  under  its  siu^:in. 
"TtM  wouxMl«d  shall  never  be  forgotten  '  Its 
mcrabm  work  M  weeks  a  year — every  year. 
Today  there  are  branches  in  Chicago  ind 
Miami  with  another  Celng  fornacd  in  Bu.TaiG, 
N.  T,  and  the  hope  that  Flfty-twj  Aii-ci- 
atlooa  will  soon  dot  '.he  country. 

Wa  appropriate  bULoos  for  the  care  of  ;et- 
eraxva.  The  conTicticn  of  the  FUty-two  M- 
aodatloas  Is  that  more  should  be  speu .  :a 
thought,  time,  and  energy  rather  than  cish. 

Ooc  OX.  expressing  hia  appreciation  for  .he 
hospitality  extended  by  New  York's  Fifty- 
two,  pointed  to  the  monotony  of  in8tltu'.on 
Ufa  wb«r«  each  day  ts  the  same.  pucctuii'.ed 
by  routtiM  and  spiced  by  the  strong  smeii  ol 
antiaepUca. 

"Into  thte."  wrote  the  soldier,  "Pi/ty-two 
enten.  a  llfelln«  from  the  outalde  worU  a 
prooniea  that  today  »  pleastirea  will  be  toaior- 
row"!  fond  memories  *  ■  ■  a  dreaa  t.iat 
la  not  a  uniform  *  *  *  a  whifl  of  per- 
fUBM  far  more  luxurious  than  any  copy 
writer's  deacrlption  •  •  •  food  that  s 
fUA  and  not  just  a  time  of  day  *  *  * 
Fifty-two  u  the  laughter  of  patients,  the 
forgotten  pain,  aamty  in  an  insane  wcrld 
•     •     •     Fifty-two  u  man's  iore  for  man   ' 

Tb«  Fifty-two  Asaucutlons.  he  might  liaTe 
added,  bev  amall  resemblance  to  Lady  &  un- 
ttfuJa  who  Tlalt  hospitals  and  tell  the  pa- 
tkeala  xtktj  are  heroes. 

1  dont  want  them  to  toas  me  a  dgatette 
or  a  package  of  ffum."  protested  another 
vecermn  about  that  t>'pe  of  volunteer.  "I 
want  to  feel  inalde  that  I  can  still  buy  my 
cigarette*.  What  I  want  u  understancUng. 
0#«..  I  know  tbey  mean  w:U  " 

The  aeti  who  run  the  Ftfty-two  Asacicia- 
tlooe.  ably  aealsted  by  women  ■  auxUlarles, 
propow  tbat  tbey  shaiJ  mean  well,  but  do 
well.  too.  The  starting  point  erf  their  con- 
taeta  wltb  tbe  vetcrana- -which  they  hope 
wtU  load  to  tbe  long-term  program  of  Job 
oouaaaii&g  later  on— u  excellent  food  and 
•ntertalBOMBt  either  in  or  out  of  the  boe- 
pitala. 

A  typleal  party  for  tbe  boys  who  are  well 
enough  to  leave  an  institution  u  held  at  a 
•wank   resuurar.t    and    consists    of    11    vet- 


erans.  The  meal  Is  followed  by  the  Thpa;er. 
a  boxing  match  cr  a  baakftbail  or  ^)a.'<^  i.uA 
game,  whichever  t.^e  «.eascn  Three  nifiv. :i€rs 
cf  "Jie  ;>  ca;  istiiciatlon  (?r  aJoi.e  a.s  hi-wus  :i,,d 
pay  far  their  i-wn  meais   lad  ti.:icet.« 

The  cond.:;  :.=  unfier  which  tht*  '.'.',>-ii" 
parties  are  staged  ha\e  berr.  woriceii  :ut  with 
great  care  and  no  small  amount  cf  imagina- 
tion. Many  of  'he  veteran.-;  ar"  suspici'-m 
cf  do-go<:xlers  and  suspect  thry  are  heiii^ 
exploited  Mere.  eve:".,  ure  shv  A  gco<lly 
number,  evacuated  :r'  rr.  K-rpa.  are  young. 
Few  are  accu.-^t^imed  to  ij^tterini;  restp.urni.'s. 
and  their  t^nd-ncy  is  ti  ortlPr  the  ,:;.t' »;.:'<  - 1 
dish  on  the  menu 

So  hjsts  at  Flfty-tw:)  p.irties  rvceive  care- 
ful w-itter;  iii'tr:.";'  r.'  fn  m  the  local  ofBce 
telling  then",  to  inform  their  guests  that  the 
entir*"  cost  cf  the  evening  is  met  out  of 
ar^' -v-iaMr-r-.   fund.s 

Thus  the  ?'!ests  .ire  to  order  anytlking 
they  want  a-id  ..>  n;  ;<  n  i  f  It  as  they  can 
ea'  The  pjan  •*■  rit~,  i.>  I  can  personaily 
testify  A:t-r  a  b.sre  •. '■  a  >♦  nds  of  hesi- 
tation the  Vf'ter„:.s  a;  a  i.:.;.er  I  attended 
■were  specity^ig  h.Pt  luignon.  sirloin  steak 
a;,d  n  a.n  bee!  Th<?y  topped  this  off  with 
e.aborate  parlaits 

The  Fify-**..  hu»ts  rt^ceive  acldillonal  ad- 
vice »hich  is  pr'  bably  m-.re  important.  The 
men  ctre  stU!  hosp;tal»zed.  it  is  pointed  cut. 
For  this  reason  :..j;ie  caa  be  served  more 
than  one  cock: a  I  .r  huhbail  and  only  one 
bottle  jf  beer  Further  no  intoxicants  are 
t  ■  be  slipped  u,  tnem  bv  solt-hearted  but  un- 
wise hosts  for  transpi-Ttation  back  to  the 
hospiiAi  when  the  happy  evening  ends. 
Here  are  some    :tr.tr  suk^I'-js'I'^^'S. 

Practice  ael: -  J.sc:p.;:;»-  a:td  restraint 
when  in  'he  presei.ce  :  J:.^f.kured  or  crlp- 
piecl  persoi.s  ■■ 

Tredt  the  niah^ne'l  ;  erson  as  a  normal 
person,  Th*-  lo*s  -i  a:,  arm  or  leg  may 
chani^e  the  apppirance  of  a  man,  but  pet- 
s' nail  ty  a::d  c!;aracter  are  not  necessarily 
ch-T.^ed  " 

IX;;  t  ,a-K  qii^ticr.s  ^r  give  advice  The 
man  wh.j  his  be*T.  disfigured  may  want  to 
ta;k  ah«ut  h^.T-.-self  -'  h"  may  not  If  he  Is 
ea^-er  'o  talk  ah<  u'  h:mjeir  listen  ' 

"Dnn't  be  overr^eery  It  t'  seldom  con- 
v'.nrlns?  " 

■■I>int  wait  --n  the  !n<';ppd  man  too  much. 
If  there  is  something  the  patipnt  can  do  for 
y  .;u    let  him  r!o  ;•    ■ 

Aftrr  talkl.-ig  w'.'h  a  n';."'tpr  f  Hfty-two's 
g^jests  I  have  "o  rk  '.'^r  't.:\-  such  commoa 
M*n.»e  pays  rff  Ne:th<>r  irririprirally.  have 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlnr'.  fh*"  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  F  jrre  the  E'.lr.ded  Veterans' 
Association  and  other  a^er.-ies  and  organi- 
zations whli  h  endor«»'  the  Fi.:y-*w  ,\....- 
ciation. 

■I've  been  very,  vrry  happy  each  tin,  I 
was  able  t/i  attend."  wrote  one  of  the  gut'sts 
last  February  "It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  m  a  ci'y  as  large  as  New  V  rk  peopi<! 
would  go  all  out  f'  r  tl,ie  h'jE'iitai  ;  rf-!e:.ts 
cf  the  services  regardless  of  rarr  <:••<■  j  - 
color.  I  ony  hope  that  si,)me  clay  tncr"  -a.-I 
be  Fifty-two  Clubs  all  cvr  the  United  Spates 
so  that  th<?  wounded  t>  ■. s  can  obtain  the 
boost  that  he  needs  so  mu'h   ■ 

The  New  York  Fifty-two  .A..>ccia'. :..!:  i;i.  ;n 
truth,  norisectarlan  and  intfrr-in  il  The 
men  who  are  er;ter'a;r,»»d  Aif^  ■^''.ecled  by 
their  doctors  or  officers  at  tfie  ('.■  .spit jl.e. 
Catholics,  Protestants,  inri  Jews  n  'x  ami- 
cably.    So  do  colored  and  whit»> 

Unpleasant  Incidents  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
almost  nonexlsten' 

The  Idea  of  an  orgajitzat;on  f  r  the 
wounded  which  would  never  heo  me  bircau- 
cratlc  took  shspe  early  ui  1M5  A  y  'j:  g 
naval  lieutenant.  In  ihjrge  of  a  detail  i  f 
blind  Bailors  on  liberty,  decided  to  st  in 
at  Reuben's  Restaurant  on  East  FUty-euhth 
Street,  New  York,  before  returning  -he  nu-u 
to  their  hoapltaJ.  They  had  a  hne  tncal. 
But  when  the  check  came  the  fflcer  f.  u:;d 
that  he  did  not  have  sufTlcic'-t  ;  i.h  to  pay 


Hf  »ent  to  An, old  Reubtii,  Jr.  b'U.  i.f 
th.e  proprietor,  to  e.xplam  hia  predicamei.t 
and  to  say  that  he  would  ft  rw^rd  the  uv  ncy 
as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  his  bate  Ktv-cc:-! 
f.  i*'v  r<:'f;:-Pd  'i  r  :., -icier  payment  'f  <t:.y 
•,  :;.!  TKc  party,  he  in.slsted.  was  on  tne 
1 .    u.<;c 

R*-uben  and  his  father.  Ar:. old  Reuben. 
S-  Milted  'np  ;nciiit-'nt  I'ver  the  next  morn- 
11.2  Ii-.i;.i.'v  Jceicped  that  few  perr-  :.rtl 
I.  ntactJ*  txistr-j  bf.veen  disabled  vetcrtii^.s 
nod    thf    :»o')ip    <,.f    th.e    big    city.     Sc'    th'-y 

k'  :.:.■*.'.  "il!  f  their  fneads  Into  a  grtovip 
■■  .oh  agrt'f'd  t.)  give  52  parties  a  year.  Tu- 
.  -.v  tl'.f  Npw  Y..r«  chapter  lists  more  th.n 
^  ov)0  :nembers.  at  u'  half  of  th»m  women. 
The  events  ptit  on  have  soiired  to  52  a  month. 
The  dues  are  $52  a  year.  <  r  as  much  m.'  rp  as 
the  member  can  aflord  to  p  ly 

TTi>"  f^i^';re  has  a  double  si.'nlhcsnco. 
Peubtn  s  ac. -uuntants  estin".ated  that  r.  c  st. 
$S\  47  to  servf  a  first-cla.^s  dinner  for  12 
men,  so  they  fixed  on  thf  r  nind  sum.  The 
theater  tickets  .ire  extra,  of  covirse.  T;.e 
orgarlre-s  set  their  ha^ic  p-  licy  at  the  start 
The  rn-oi  o<  vcr  wr;i.ld  be  required  to  eat 
table  d  hotr  meals  The  Fifty-' wo  As.'^ooia- 
tlon  woo!  ,i   iipvr-  irrww   :mperso,nal 

The  piirpv^e  of  tne  Flfy-Tw,  Asstx-iation 
Is  much  broader  '.han  provid;nj;  excellent 
f'->od  and  en*er'  iitiment,  important  ;v  va- ^e 
functions  are  It  :,^  fo  gpt  the  boy  o-at  ul 
the  hospital  .uid  ';ack  inti  the  r  mm.uo'.ty 
aa  soon  a=!  the  rrpo.lcal  authorities  certify 
him  as  K'      Thi,";  1.^;  practical  al'ruism. 

VprtTvw.^  .  I  W.,r:d  War  I  are  still  h•^s- 
pitaltz<'d  Ov  the  thyUsaod>.  at  f 'ai^^r-r.-o-; 
r<i8t.  TT.'  V  t'Cfivrd  t.  . i  little  perf  nal  ,it- 
tentlon  J  bs  w«re  denied  them  To  ti  elr 
bodilv  injtir'---  i.s  addtxl  the  a  most  In- 
curable one  o.         ir.al  despair 

Strictly  speaking  the  filet  mt,  r..  n  and 
the  roa-s*  b.>ef  »rp  -like  th'^  talen'eJ  act.  rs 
and  th'-'  vr^'tv  riiiocers  wh.-^  en'e-rani  the 
men — dev.cf's  Torv  are  device-  ti  per^v;  .O.e 
them  that  s. meb.  dy  r»'memhers.  «ti;i  c,■,r^•^, 
and  Is  standing  by  The  Fifty-tw  A:=!.'  xo.^- 
tion  In  Ne-*-  Y'jrk  has  tmplementei  all  ti. ;s 
uith  laudable  'kill  Eiich  guest  who  hfis 
been  entertained  is  ^;ve;i  a  ca-d.  sn.all 
enough  to  fit  Int.j  his  wallet  whic  i  cert. ties 
that  he  h*--  beer,  at  ">  Flf*y-'wn  p^.'•tv 

The  e^^f-.tial  thlo.t  ab<  ..it  the  card  Is  Its 
reverse  side,   w.hich    ann' unce*:: 

"Job  placement  servlre  .A  r.  n-^  ec-rh.irc- 
Ing  placement  and  counseling  s  rvic"  f'~r 
disabled  veterans  Please  teienh  ne  Circle 
6  2548  for  Interview  appolntmen  to  save 
yourself  time  • 

Meanwhile  th"  Flfty-t^ji'-i  .A.«so>c;a  !on  h.  m- 
bards  Its  members- -most  rf  whom  are  o,  :id- 
ers  m  New  York  cmmerrlal  and  pr-fffs:  •'.n\ 
circles — with  rem.lr-.ders  that  a  dls'M-'d  ■;  ti- 
dier can  ftill  be  nirned  in'o  a  U'Mu!  se'.:- 
Bupportlng  cUi7rn 

"When  we  think  'if  j-.b?  f>,r  di."^  bled  vet- 
erans," said  one  sti.^h  nppenl.  "w  >  tend  to 
think  of  their  disa  Uito's  ti.'^t  a  .d  almost 
Immediately  of  the  ;  bs  *he  dlr.ab  litles  pre- 
\ent  these  men  from  doin*;  The  cilef  ques- 
tion to  answer  in  C'.un.'iClini;  and  placin.;  a 
disabled  •■.■'eran  ;.«  n  t  'What  ca:  't  he  d';'>' 
but  ■What  cm   he  d'  ''  " 

Tlie  placemc:;t  service  l.^  still  small  It 
consists  cf  a  pair  of  trilncd  exper  s  But  it 
helps  to  fill  the  space  bctwton  the  large. 
often  complex,  some'imcs  In-.porso  ;al  public 
agencies  and  the  bfJiUdertd  Joe 

The  most  Important  th:;^.,;.  p.  ^babiy,  is 
t'^.it  the  men  whL  u.se  it  already  li.ive  eaten 
•  ..r-  sieait.,  prL'.ided  by  the.>-e  wa,-n;he-rted 
p»'.  pie  and  enj..,yed  the  cuterlain  neiu  t.scy 
have  <irr..ji.;cd.  They  carry  tlie  1  ttie  Ctrds 
in  their  ■A.Lliets      Th'^y  feel  th.-t  t>  ey  be:.r.^, 

■  For  hundreds  of  disabled  veterjiis,"  Flfty- 
f*  I  rlain.s  with  pride,  "■we  are  tlieir  first  ;  ...i 
I'l  .,.»li  In  mi  meuls  L.f  slreaa.  W'  of  F.lt;.- 
t'*  .  lire  both  a  friend  and  a  f.  mlly.  We 
pr.viJe  aa  essential  llstetdr.s;  po  t,  a  phice 
to  talk  cut  troubles     •      .      •    ■ 
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Up  to  i\i:w  more  than  7,000  boys  have 
dropped  Inti  ,  office  of  New  York  Fifty-two 
on  Eighth  Avenue.  Let  us  hxik  at  a  typical 
customer  or  two 

Georije,  a  patient  at  a  veterar.s'  hospital 
in  the  Bronx,  is  a  victim  of  the  cruel  cold  in 
Korea  He  received  a  minor  cunshot  wound 
and  lay  exposed  for  a  night  before  the  med- 
ical crew  got  to  him.  The  result  was  that 
his  left  foot  had  to  be  amnutated  just  above 
the  ankle.  Geirae  is  hardly  20  years  old. 
He  went  into  the  Army  ffter  the  third  year 
of  high  school  because  his  closest  friend  v'.l- 
unteered.  He  had  done  odd  Job?,  but  had 
no  trade  A  bneht  extraverted  boy.  he  had 
been  told  by  the  hospital  p.^ychiatrists  that 
he  ou^ht  to  trv  to  get  a  Job  as  a  salesman. 
He  h:ifl  :i  v.:iv  w;*h  pe3;-)lc  Tiiey  th  u^'ht 
he  wuo'd  ri  i  well. 

But  Gc'-rtre  didn't  do  nvvirh  about  trvmc, 
mostly,  because  he  had  no  contact.-  and  was 
uncertain  where  t  >  turn  Oi.e  nifht  how- 
ever, he  was  pi'-ked  oy  his  comn-.andme 
officer  to  attend  a  Fil'y-two  dinner  aid 
theater  party. 

He  was  cheered  bv  the  friei-.d'.me.s.'.  of  his 
hosts  A  week  or  so  later  he  dr^iiiped  m  at 
FUty-two  headquarters  and  talked  with  one 
of  the  counseling  slafT 

"Let  me  telephone  one  of  our  members." 
George  was  told.  The  conversation  ^ui-h 
followed  was.  In  substance: 

"Look  Bill.  I've  got  a  boy  named  Geors^e 
here  in  the  office  He's  a  nice  puy.  and 
bright  He  was  w>  unded  i:;  Korea,  but  can 
get  around  fine.  How  about  giving  him  a 
Job  in  your  suit  house?  Youll  take  him 
out  to  lunch  tomorrow?  O.  K  111  tell 
htm  " 

George  had  lunch  wltl.  his  prospective  em- 
ployer and  got  the  j.  b  That  was  some 
months  ago.  Today  he  is  well  on  the  way 
to  being:  an  assistant  sales  nuiiiatrer  and  is 
married  to  a  pretty  model. 

The  solution  is  not  always  so  simple.  F  r 
all  the  good  will  of  the  Fifty-two  enthusiast.-. 
some  cases  are  hard  to  soi\e  Bill  Jones — all 
of  the  names  being  used  are.  of  course,  fic- 
titious— long  has  been  a  patient  at  Sun- 
mount  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Tuppcr  Lake,  m 
the  New  York  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Bill  had  been  a  casualty  m  the  December 
1944  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  had  been  sent 
to  a  hospital  in  France  where  he  hud  devel- 
oped tuberculosis  Finally  evacuated  to  the 
United  States,  he  learned  that  his  girl  hud 
married  another  man. 

Jones  had  Just  turned  30  on  a  Sa'urday  In 
October  of  last  year  when  a  deieeation  fr.m 
Fiftv-two  arrived  at  Tupper  Luke  Sched- 
uled fur  the  day  was  a  'Cruise  with  Fifty- 
two"  in  which,  toward  its  close,  the  cap- 
tain's dinner  on  a  luxury  liner  was  simu- 
lated. Fifteen  automobiles  brought  hosts. 
dancers,  and  smcers  The  food  included 
roast  turkey,  baked  ham.  and  all  the  fixings. 
Among  the  entertainers  was  Jimmy  Valen- 
tine an  amputee  himself,  who  danced  with 
a  prettv  partner. 

The  men  with  recent  birthdays  received 
such  presents  as  cigarette  lighters,  wallets. 
sports  shirts,  and  neckties — and  among  the 
recipients  was  Bill  A  few  days  later  one  of 
the  hospital  doctors  told  him  that  he  was 
well  enough  to  take  on  Uttht  work.  His 
discharge  could  be  arranged  Bill  sulked  at 
first.  He  did  net  know  where  to  turn;  he 
protested  Then  he  remembered  the  card 
that  had  been  given  him  by  Fifty-two,  In 
due  course  he  got  a  Job  as  a  gardener  on  the 
estate  of  a  Pifty-two  member  on  Long 
Island.  His  health  took  a  turn  for  the 
better. 

The  Fiftv-two  system  works  efBciently  be- 
cau.-^e  its  members  have  the  right  connec- 
tions. 

The  leaders  of  the  Fifty-two  Associations 
regard  the  hospital-ward  parties  as  more 
efTective  than  the  ones  held  in  the  better 
restaurants.     For  one  thing,  more  men  can 


be  reached.  The  identical  standards  of  food 
and  entertainment  are  maintained.  After 
one  function  a  Korean  casualty,  a  youth  of 
only  18.  was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  went  up 

to  one  of  the  hosts. 

I   only   wish."   he   said,   "that   all   of   the 
guys  in  my  outfit  were  in  the  hospital  today.'' 

A  St  Valentine  s  Day  party  at  Valley  Forge 
Gt-neral  Hospital  in  Phoenixville,  Pa  .  might 
be  cited  m  illustration  of  what  Fifty-two 
put'  on.  The  dinner  included  roast  turkey 
and  baked  ham.  imported  Swiss  clieese,  po- 
tato salad,  cheese  cake,  dill  pickie.s.  soft 
drinks,  coffee,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  A  cast 
of  more  than  a  di  zen  Broadway  stars  did 
their  acts. 

Tlie  men  of  Fifty-two  dn  not  hesitatto  rn 
occa.sion,  to  be  a  touch  coitry  Another  par'y 
at  V'dley  Forae  was  held  'jn  the  day  of  an 
even  more  revered  saint.  St  Patrick  Tins 
time  the  host  w.i£  the  McFifty-twt)  A.sst)Cia- 
tH'i:  ai'.d  the  menu  listed  Roast  Cuiity  Cork 
cl.o  kiri,,  Au;d  Sod  potato  saiad,  ai.d  County 
Kerrv   (  heese 

A:o. oi-ifr  activi'v  on  the  Fifty-two  As-ocia- 
t:  'US  IS  to  hold  parties  for  amputees  and 
lo,vr.ipieiics  at  country  clubs  a:;d  private 
hi  nuos  Acam.  attention  is  paid  t.'  minute 
details  Are  dO'Ts  wide  enough  t<:^  [lermit  the 
passage  of  wheel  chairs''  Is  there  so  much 
sand  between  a  dress-mc  room  and  the  beach 
that  the  veteran  will  have  trouble  manipu- 
lat.nc  .1  whet'l  cha;r  which  tends  to  bog  down 
m  s;-:id?  Are  yoti  certain  that  the  lellow 
members  of  year  club  or  y-iur  neighbors  wiil 
not  stare  at  paraplegics  or  amputees  arid  so 
mak  >  them  uncomfortable  and  resentful  ' 

Such  thmes  take  time  and  money.  The 
budget  of  the  New  York  branch  is  now  about 
875.000  a  year  of  which  hardly  *8,000  ;s  spent 
I'jr  administrative  expt-nsej-  In  fact,  the 
New  York  office  Is  the  national  headquarters 
ot"  tl':e  Fifty-two  Associations,  and  its  m.an- 
agement  is  determined  that  the  plan  shall 
n.  t  he  exploited  or  abused.  But  this  doesn't 
meai:  there  are  serious  obstacles  to  the 
f  irmation  of  a  chapter  anywhere  in  the 
Ur.ited  States. 

Af'plications  should  be  address«"'d  t"  Mor- 
timer Karpp.  executive  director  of  the  Fifv- 
two  .Association  cf  New  York,  I:;C  ,  at  840 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  Many  members 
do  a  considerable  amount  of  traveling  In 
connection  with  their  business  It  'ls  not 
hard  to  find  one  who  will  agree  to  turn  up  in 
the  city  where  a  branch  is  being  contem- 
plated and  check  on  the  organizers  He  will 
explain  that  ccmmercial  tieins  are  frowned 
on,  Tlie  plan  Is  not  to  be  used  for  advertis- 
ing. 

"The  idea."  the  Inspecting  miemtaer  of 
Fifty-two  will  em.phasize,  "is  to  surround  the 
wounded  man  with  normality  to  get  hira 
back  on  his  feet  and  get  him  a  Job;  most  of 
all.  to  return  him  to  the  normal  life  of  the 
community." 


A  Reporter  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ES 

Wednesday.  June  6. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Spea 
man  beings  at  times  apprec 
atives  and  friends  so  little,  a 
times  prone  to  be  short  wi 
when  we  can  see  their,  tc 
defects  and  irritating  traits 
occasionally  reciprocate  at 
seems  to  ourselves  a  care 
and  peculiarly  inappropriat 


ENTATTVES 

1951 

ker,  we  hu- 
iate  our  rel- 
nd  are  some- 
th  our  allies 
us.  obvious 
.  They.  too. 
what  always 
fully  chosen 
e  moment. 


When  an  event  occurs  where  our 
friends  of  many  nations  stand  by  us 
loyally,  and  pive  eveiy  evidence  of  de- 
votion by  ihcir  willing  sacrifice  for  our 
joint  cause,  it  i.s  a  pleasure  to  express 
our  .sincere  appreciation. 

I  am  plea.sf<i  to  join  with  my  good 
friend.  Caryl  Thain.  of  Tadworth,  in 
Curry  County,  in  a  small  token  of  thanks 
for  freemen  of  good  will  everywhere  to 
the  fine  Twenty-ninth  Brigade,  and  par- 
ticularly the  fir!^t  battalion  of  the 
Gioace-stershire  Regiment,  known  at  the 
■  Glo.^tcrs." 

The  e.xcerpts  from  the  ariiclo  A  Re- 
porter in  Korea— No  One  but  the  Glos- 
terv  m  the  May  26.  1951  edition  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  show  the  courage 
of  the  Glo.'-ter.s  and  their  help  to  all 
United  Nation.-^  troops,  including  our  own 
United  State.^  men  We  veterans  of 
World  War  II  in  the  United  States  Con- 
cres.s  will  not  lorget  soon  the  Glosters  in 
Korea. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Rf^portve  in   Kor;  a— No   One 

Bri    THi-    Gl-jSTFRS 

It  is  hard  t.>  tell  at  this  dale  which  battles 
of  the  Korean  war  military  historians  will 
ultimate. y  single  out  lor  sp<-cial  ir.t, ntion, 
but  It  IS  doubtful  whether  they  cm  over- 
look a  recent  '^-j-day  engagement  that, 
whL-tevei  name  t  iie  historians  may  settle  on 
f.ir  It.  IS  known  now  to  those  who  went 
througli  i:  as  the  Battle  of  the  Imjin.  and 
t.hat  has  already  ]yetn  officially  chanutertzed 
a.s     epic     by  the  Eighth  Army 

The  battle  began,  Just  south  of  the  Im.Iin 
River  and  some  25  miles  northwest  o!  .Serul. 
on  the  night  o:  April  22.  as  the  Chinese  were 
launching  their  spring  offeniive  all  across 
the  front,  and  it  continued,  without  let-up, 
until  mddafternofin  of  .April  2.5.  The  great 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  troo;»s  who 
participated  ui  it  were  British,  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  Brigade,  but  it  wrs.  nonethe- 
les.'^.  a"  fittingly  multinational  affair,  involv- 
ing Belgians,  S.-)Uth  Ko.-eans.  and  Filipinos, 
a.=;  well  .'is  Americans  from  both  the  conti- 
nental L'nited  States  and  Puerto  F:i:o 

The  Twentv-ninth  Brigade,  with  a  total 
strength  of  6,«<X),  and  a  front-lme  fighting 
strength  of  4,000,  suffered  more  than  a  thou- 
sand casualties  during  that  bloody  span  of 
tim.e  In  return,  it  inflicted  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  ca-sualties  or  the  enemy,  the  exact 
count  is  indefinite  Inasmuch  as  the  British 
decline  to  assume  credit  lor  klUine  anybody 
unless  they  have  actually  seen  hira  dead. 
They  saw  a  great  many  dead  Chinese  those 
2' 3  days,  belne  frequently  In  hand-to-hand 
contention  with  the  enemy,  and  on  occasion, 
to  conserve  ammunition  beine  under  orders 
to  hold  their  ftre  until  their  attackers  were 
onlv  15  vards  away. 

Out  of  something  Uke  60.000  Chinese  who 
assaulted  the  17.00d-yard  sector  the  brigade 
was  holding  when  the  battle  started.  It  is 
widely.  If  unofficially  believed  that  between 
10.000  and  1.5.000  were  dispatched.  And 
what  Is  perhaps  more  Important — since 
hordes  of  dead  Chinese  were  almost  as  com- 
monplace as  hordes  of  live  ones  In  Korea 
that  particular  week— is  that  tbe  steadfast 
resistance  of  the  British  to  thLs  massive 
assault  was  very  likely  the  most  influential 
single  factor  in  the  dashlnE  of  the  Commu- 
nists' probable  hope  of  celebrating  May  Day 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  entire  Twenty-ninth  Brigade  saw  ac- 
tion m  the  Battle  of  the  ImJln.  but  the  worst 
assault  fell  upwn  one  unit,  the  First  Bat- 
talion of  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment,  In- 
formally called  the  Glosters  Of  the  622 
Glosters  who  were  In  the  most  advanced  of 
the  brigade  s  three  echelons  when  the  &ght 
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rot  ur<Vr  WTT  Juft  i  iT<Br*r<!  and  34  othpr 
r»i.k»  '**r«  If  ii-x'Tie  Icr  duty  1  ct«vs  ttter- 
»»rci.  fcuU  tbov  »;  :v  b»<.>u»*  itiey  ^.■Kl  maJe 
»  nrar-miriMUi.  i*  wiihtirawal  tbrot^a 
f;i*ni>  '.re  s«..  .;.".t>n>-r  ..rid  e:  -clopiri:  th.it 
•:.ev  sul;.>#*,.j''-.*.y  vaiJ  t::ey  felt  like  ;-.i:in.'.n 
t.-rce'-  I.:  t  sii.-- ".:".:  £-\".frr  Thf.r  c -rr.- 
m,ind.nk'  fftcrr  a  ta;..  tacir\:rr.  p;pe-»Tn  k- 
Inc  Ijeuteiiant  cvl  ncl  narr.fd  J  P  Carre. 
•who  ^.«s  »rrv»<l  mltii  the  Qlr;.ft*r8  smci-  1925. 
n  nnsfting  in  rctio--,  a*  .s  t.i«  re^i:ncni*ii 
.>*rge«int  majvjr  E  J  Hc-bt>s.  wiios«»  a.-S4»i.i- 
U..r    «;Ln   liie  (.u:.n"    itL-tes   tack   rqaa;:y   far. 

Wuc-n.  or.  t^e  rr.-Tr.;ng  of  the  :i=iT:i.  ^^.e 
GV.sters  'were  » ■>  hn-d  pre  "^erJ  n-irt  -o  ir- 
fxtr'.cabir  c.;t  :T  ;r  r:  t'.  .b*r  fn*Md'.y 
trtx  w  that  ihev  coi ;ld  r.o  onger  function  is 
an  efl«ct;ve  fikhtmi;  tcrce.  every  rran  w?-s 
autiicr.zed  to  break  t&rough  :::e  enrirciUiC 
Ciiin«toe  A«  t«t  he  c.JU.d  Ti-e  Coicrel  and 
»ers^*- t  maj.>r  etectec*  to  5:.^y  wrn  t;-.? 
»■  uaded.  alci.t;  wrh  the  Olr^ters  ir.ed'.c.il 
rfllrer  and  rhnpiain. 

The  T»enTy-nlr.!h  Br»pf. 3e    whuh   •<mv<»d 
5n  KtTf^  eariy  in  N<  vem^er.  is  ccrr.poped  of 
a  ni2mber  .f   ur.lt»  »ith   ancient   tralitiorj. 
srnon*;  them  th"  F-r<-t  B:i;*.-.:;'.n    R   -,..1  ULiter 
Eir«.    the   F'.f>:    I  .utjuion.   Royal   N.rthum- 
bj.'land  FuM-iers.   the  F  >.".y-tith  F-.t.d  Ree- 
im«T.'.,  FU  ■  ;il  .\j-ti!>ry    anrf  the  EM*"."-   Kir.c  ^ 
RoyaJ   I."5h   H-:«-£3"-.  '^.'.-^   '.*«'   a   cu'-firy   -u'- 
at  that  was  rorroel  tn  lf93  and  t'xik  p^rt  :n 
th«  Charge  cf  rhe  Lleht  Bri??.de  at  Bft.tk.siva. 
but    Is  n-jw   me<Tian'..v«d    and  e<julpp«M  with 
50-two-t<-n    tair.ks    r«Ued    Centurion-       The 
Ulater  Rlfle«    who  wear  as   i  device  'ne  h-irp 
of  Ireland  and   the  crt^wn  of   Britain,   had   a 
rough   time   e*r!y   this   Ji^nuary   In    the    brl- 
rade'a    one    other    cr«tly    action    In    Korea: 
230  of  them  were  killed      Thia  loss  h.-ippjened 
to   occur    in    the    rerv    area   a«sler  ed    to    the 
Twenty-n.mh  Brleacie  in  mJd-April.  and     ti 
thetr  return  to  the  unhappily  famliisj-  scene. 
the  R*flc«  reburted  some  of  their  d«ad  who 
had  fallen  there.  ai:d  coauniasloned   «  stone- 
maaon   In  Seoul   to  cut   an   obe.lik    .o  mark 
the  spot.     Dedication  o.  the  mcnume.it  was 
•cbeduled  for  April  23d.  but  the  ceremonies 
vrre.    perforce,    pcwtpci.ed.      April    23d    is    a 
blf    (Uf    for    the    British.      Not    on.y    is    It 
ShAkespeare'B  btnhday  but  It  U  also  the  day 
eon— cimted    to    their    patron    sain'.    Samt 
Qtat^.     To   the   Ncnhumberland    f^]slllerB, 
vbo  trace  tbelr  martial  lineage  back  to  1674, 
tb*  bolKlar  la  especially  precious,  for  Saint 
Onrge   and   hta  dragon   arc   represeated   un 
Um  bade*  they  wear  on  their  beretJt      They 
had  planned  a  turkey  dinner  for  the  twenty- 
third,   and   had    fitted    themselves   cut    with 
the  rad  and  white  roses  (made  of  cloth,  on 
this  occasion  i    that  are  the   traditional  cap 
ornaments   for   the   day.     The   banquet   had 
to  be  cancelled,  but  the  Fusiliers  wore  their 
roaas  aoTway      Some  of  the  gunners  af  the 
Bofl   Artillery    joined    the    battle    sporting 
real  roaaa.  wbtch  they  bad  had  flown  m  from 
Japan  (or  Uie  holiday.     But  they,  too,  were 
unable  to  pay  any  further  tribute  to  Saint 
George.     While  the  battle  was  on.  they  were 
t-'^aj  flrlng   more   rounds   per    weaixm — the 
•eerace    was    a    thouaand — than    h.ftd    cieen 
burled  even  at  El  Alametn.  theretofore  con- 
sidered ibe  blggeat  show  ever  put  on  by  Brit- 
lab  artUlcrTmen.     Tb«  Royal  Artillery  mot- 
to la  "Ublque,"  and  Its  guns  in  this  case  were 
tventy-Ave-po'onders.  mounted  to  pwrmit  a 
trareraa  of  MO  depees.  and  during  the  Bat- 
tie  o(   ttM  Imjln.   with   Chinese   assaulting 
ao^w  of    itut   gun   emplacements   from   the 
rear,  tbey  bad  to  be  traversed  full  circle.  The 
guna  have  a  range  of   U   miles:    tbey  were 
fired  potnt-btanJi.  over  open  sl^ta.  at  enemy 
rtfliaoMB  W  yards  off      Toward  the  end  of 
the    battle,   every   round   of    25-pound    am- 
munltioo  in  Korea  had  been  delivered  to  the 
Brttlah  gun  poatttoos.  and  lorries  were  wait- 
ing at  a  alfstnpa  for  a  freab  supply  that  had 
urtantly  ordersd  from  Japan.    But  the 
Ma  over  bcfora  the  ammunttton  ran 


.'^s  for  t>i<>  Ol'TS'er*  they  dntr  h.n-tt  •.■  VU 
«':d  I'.ive  arqviir»»i  44  rjattle  huui-ir.s.  ;ni..:e 
T^.^n  fl!-.v  '  ther  British  res'.r.ent.  The  men 
ct  the  Hf  B.i*'.-t;ion  Tlip  only  element  of 
•'■:(■  :(>:.,:>■..•  ■.•:  K  v  i  jt- !^ 'biy  earned  a 
f  T'.y-i.'ih  .T  r;.'  iTi.'n  -rii  they  have  al- 
r^.irtr  he*"-,  awarded  an  .^^■^e^lc.^n  citation 
for  their  «Mnd  f^'ere  The  Glosters  have 
jttre.nn.ers  "n  •*■.»'"•  re/.n-en^al  colors  for 
WaterioT.  Ser^'.',  p.  i.  and  GalUpolt.  among 
ether  '.e^'e-.d  irv  a-'-n  i-  and  General  Wolfe  Is 
raid  to  hf  e  i;-ri  !n  -he  urms  of  a  Gloeter 
during  'hr^  Bit'e  i  t  Qi.l-er  On  March  21, 
1811.  Ahiie  ;^.-ravfd  a.  '.iiust  'he  French  at 
A:»-r°.ndrn.  the  G^'^^ters  who  then  fought  In 
.-f..  n-ptric  r  w?.  we.e  -urrounded,  and  re- 
re. vpd  'he  order  "rear  rank.  rl?ht  about  face 
a  Id  f.re""  Tiiey  battled  back-to-back  until 
»ht>  F.-enrh  were  driven  off.  and  ever  since 
tnen  "h*  metnbers  of  the  regiment  have  been 
e"Ut!ed  tn  wear  t-*o  cap  badges,  one  In  front 
and  nne  in  bark  TY.fs-  wp  'he  only  British 
tT'v-ips  vh .  en'^v  •;""  p-'.-i.^e.  The  men 
\»n.i  we-e  t  .  V.^hi  v.--;.  :  v  back-to-back 
asrair;  ;;:st  .i  m  n'h  .■^f'f^r  the  hundred-and- 
?.rf..th  anniversary  -  f  'heir  most  cherished 
day  «f-e  for  the  most  part  experienced 
?  !dier5  rr.any  of  them  reservists,  with  wives 
r*>t  rhilfliPTv  who  were  recalled  to  service  a 
yr-r  ap':  Their  average  aee  was  over  30. 
Af  .S  .r.ir.utes  fn  8  on  the  morning  of  April 
2''  when  a.'fr  righting  almost  without  iot^d 
er  water  or  sleep  for  neirly  60  hours,  there 
Glojtters  reported  to  brigade  headquarters 
th'.t  their  ra  i'.o  a  a^  about  to  run  out  of 
p.owpr  ."id  that  tnev  uould  appreciate  havln? 
f  .T.e  air  and  artillery  missiles  dropped  30 
yard?  from  tlieir  own  position,  the  brigade 
command-  r.  a  normally  unbending  brigadier, 
had  a  sp^ii!  ne^-^-ij^e  re  ftved  to  them  "No 
one  hut  the  C.l^'ers  c.uld  have  done  H," 
1*  *r?.  i^ 

The  G.'f. :.-';  w.;re  .r.  pretty  tftd  shape  on 
the  r.-.orning  of  the  24th  The  enemy  had 
been  a:  them  all  night  long.  Baker  Com- 
pany which,  like  the  3  other  rl3e  companies 
Ir.  'he  t:  ir:a:icn.  hid  a  normal  strength  of 
a  hu::dred  ai.d  h:  y  men.  was  down  to  1 
racer  .ind  15  other  ranks  It  w;\s  ner.rly 
lr:-ip36.'slb;e  t-j  move  out  of  a  foxhole  any- 
where along  the  battalion  Une  without  draw- 
Ins;  mac-!.l::'^-gua  fire.  The  Glosters  never- 
t^e!e-->s  re.'.s-ven-.bled  arcucd  a  hUl  on  which 
the  'r.Atta. un  con^n.ar.d  f)Ost  had  been  es- 
tabllihed.  The  line  had  shrunk  from  4  miles 
to  610  yard's,  bjt  It  still  hadnt  been 
br^a'  hed 

That  a.'teruoon  the  ftrst  of  three  attempts 
til  rescue  the  Glusters  a.vs  made  A  battal- 
ion of  fiiipmo  lnXai;'r\meu  and  some  sup- 
porting tanis  gut  to  w.Uiin  1.500  yards  of 
thera.  aiid  t^iCn.  in  a  U^ft.e  the  lead  tank 
was  set  afire,  ai.d  the  e2:tire  column  was 
bkxiked  a:id  had  to  wuhdraw.  Neither  of 
the  two  subsequent  rt  lef  columns — one 
ciimp«;sed  '  f  Be;k!ian,  hilip:::  <.  and  Puerto 
R.can  in'a.itrvmen  and  elements  of  the 
E.shth  Hu-'-sar^  and  the  nther  of  tanks  and 
iniar.trymen  from  the  American  Third  Divi- 
sion— eot  fven  that  Cofp  When  the  third 
try  had  failed  the  Glo-ters.  bv  that  time  7 
miles  deep  In  Chinese    were  on  their  own. 

Early  on  th*'  morning  nf  :;.?  25th.  the 
briijade  was  finally  instructetl  to  pull  back 
to  new  defensive  poi^ltlonf;  I:  hart  held  up 
the  Chlne'ie  long  enough  to  di  rut',  their 
timetable  ail  across  the  front 

Befrre  daylight  each  niorr.lne  during  the 
battle,  the  Chinese  had  been  soundlnj;  the 
bugle  calls  with  which  taey  Loatomarily 
herald  their  armed  approach  Bef -re  di'.n 
on  the  25th.  the  300  or  an  Glisters  uho 
were  rtlU  fit  to  fight  counterattarlfd  m 
Just  about  the  only  manner  left  to  them 
tbelr  bugler  blew  a  long  reveille  It  rang 
out.  clear  and  astonishing,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  other  calls — shot  t  re- 
veille, half-hour  dress,  quarter-hour  dre.->s, 
c'..X)khou*e,  and.  Just  for  tl;*  lieil  o:   it.  tl.e 


American  variation  of  reveille.  !•  wis  p'l 
amazlnk:  r  nrert  Vvr  the  few  mir.utes  It 
lasted.  ^'  "h  sides  stopped  firiiiK  Then  'he 
Glosters  onrfrecl.  nv.d  the  t\eti  ir.^  started 
up  again.  At  5  mimites  past  ti.  h'.rtly  after 
daybreak,  the  Glos'ers  were  iulvised  by  bri- 
gade headquarters  ih.ni  they  hat  pe:i:ii*h;(,n 
to  break  our  At,  6  20  the  Glosters  rep-  rted 
that  they  were  surr  und*  d  aid  C' u,'li!'t 
break  out.  But  they  sti.l  wan  ed  :iir  '■up- 
pert,  and  they  gi  :.  it  Ry  a  mo.^t  .spiit- 
second  coordlnatior;  be'*oen  air  and  artil- 
lery a  flight  of  dive  b<.imbe:s  swo-.j^ed  on 
the  enemy  Just  1-  minutes  alter  the  artil- 
lery ILfred  a  barrage  it  had  be<  n  laymt;  in. 
The  Glosters  by  then  were  dt  wn  to  Mie  -.mall 
yellow  alr-pround  recoirr.iti  ti  ;  aiiel.  a:  ci  it 
was  hard  for  tae  diving  airrrif  •  o  k  ow 
ex:^ctly  where  to  strafe  nnd  bi  :  ib  Bu*  -he 
Glosters  threw  a  couple  of  sni  ike  trr-^r.ic;-"- 
out  from  their  perimeter — 35  y  rds  ^  a  ;;iir 
throw  with  a  8mol:e  grenade — a;  id  tne  inanes 
aimed  their  machine  gtins  where  the  L-re- 
nades  landed.  Then  bombs  v  ere  or- pped 
at  a  somewhat,  but  not  ternbU  niu  n.  niore 
circumspect  dlstar..e.  The  C  hinese  were 
hurl,  and  momentarily  reUxed  t  leir  pressure. 

Colonel  Came  summoned  Ills  company 
comm.nnders  to  a  hollow  near  1  l.s  hepdquar- 
tcrs.  where  50  or  60  stretehe  ca.ses  were 
lying  en  the  ground  He  told  '  hem  th.-^t  all 
hope  of  carrying  on  as  a  uriit  v  ;vs  '.lone  He 
seid  he  was  going  to  stav  w  lere  he  was. 
and  he  gave  them  the  optiim  if  surrender- 
ing or  flighting  their  wav  out  In  separate 
groups.  The  commanders  of  .Able.  Baker. 
and  Charlie  Com.panles  and  th  Ir  remaining 
men  headed  south,  toward  tho  United  Na- 
tions line.  It  was  the  comm^  nder  of  Dog 
Company.  Capt.  Mke  Harvey,  i  28-year-old 
ofacer  from  Portsmou'h  who  led  cut  the 
group  of  39  that  eo:  bf   k. 

Rounding   a   bend     D   Comp?  ny   saw   seme 
American  tiinlcs  down  the  vall<  y    ]nsr  luif  a 
mile  away.    They  cr;tw>d  ahea  1  eaeerly    and 
got  to  within  500  ya-d''  r'  then      Tli->  *v:ks 
opened  up  wl'h  maohir.e   gtisv    and   'i6-'r,m. 
cannon,  and  the  'it  Glosters  !:    the  lend  tell 
The  Mosquito  pilot,  horrified  ty  ^hts  cnse  of 
mistaken    Identity— the    tnnk    men    had    no 
Idea  any  friendly  troops  were   st.u   that   far 
north — flew    frantically    towarl    the    tanks, 
diving  almost  on  top  of  them    but  they  kept 
on    filing      Hirvey's   sinele   fll     of   men.    on 
their  bellies  In  the  dlt^h,  were  receiving  lire 
from  the  front  and  both  sld^s    and  the  men 
at  the  rear  of  the  column   itiosi  of  whoni  had 
exhausted     their    ammunition     were     being 
stabbed    by   Ch.n^se    who   had    rushed   down 
the    valley    behind    them       Harvey    ti'\l    hl.^ 
handkerchief  and  scarf  to  a  stu  k.  put  h:s  can 
on   It.   and   waved    :t    at    the   t  inks       Eimul'- 
taneou.sly,   the  M  •-"qulto  made   an<ither  pas.s 
nt  the  t:>nks  ;uol  dropped  thepi  a  note      The 
tanks    <i;ddeniy  nware  of  the:     err  r,  ceased 
flrlng      The  remaining  Glosteis  reached  the 
tanks    and    crouched    behind    them.      U.-mg 
them  as  a  partial  shield  agalns:  the  continu- 
ing enemy  fire,   they  withdrew/  another   ."^iKi 
yards,   to   the   reverse   sloiie  ol    a  small    h..; 
There  they  climbed   on  the   t;  nks   and   rode 
out,  for  three  more  miles  un(  er  stesidy   en- 
emy Are      The  tan.k  mt  a  were  henrtsiclt  ever 
their   mistake      One    of    then;    took    o.T    his 
shoes  and   gave   them  to  the   Oloster  who'd 
1     '  his      The  lieutenant  in  co  nmand  of  the 
t-ink.-  kept  asking  how  manv  't  the  G!   sters 
his  people  had  wounded      The    Glosters.  not 
wanting     to     make     hum     fee      any     worse, 
would  nt  tell  him:   Indeed,  they  didn  t  know 
for  sure      The  lieutenant  was    vounded  him- 
self   getting   them    out. 

The  ehapialn  at  a  memi-.rial  service  told  a 
s'-ry  rr"m  Eccleslastes  about  a  city  under 
'^'.v^f,  ;-ind  how,  after  all  hope  vas  .seemingly 
K<>ne.  a  good  and  wise  man  had  saved  It. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  that,  the  ihaplaln  said, 
the  poor  wise  man  was  very  sf  on  forgotten. 
•  In    England,    'hey  11    remembo-   for   a   little 
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while,"  he  went  on.  "The  soldier  does  have 
his  day.  I  want  to  remind  you  this  after- 
iKwn  that  It  is  not  enough  to  remember 
now.  We've  got  to  show  what  we  think  of 
their  sacrifice  in  the  way  we  conduct  our- 
selves in  the  days  ahead.  We  are,  as  it 
were,  a  link  between  our  pa.st  and  the  future, 
nnd  If  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our  past,  we 
must  hand  on  to  future  generations  some 
of  the  heritage  of  the  past.  Having  handed 
it  on,  we  Will  be  in  some  measure  worthy  of 
thuiic  who  died  that  we  might  live  " 

E.  J.  Kahn,  Jr. 


The  Anchor  Clab  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESETS"  A  TIVES 
Tuesday.  May  1,  1951 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following,  setting  forth 
the  purpose,  organization,  and  activities 
of  the  Anchor  Club  movement,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  me  by  one  of  New 
York'.s  outstanding  citizens,  Mr.  Charles 
Grabe,  publicity  chairman  for  its  na- 
tional convention  1 

The  Anchok  Cltjb  Movemint 

In  response  to  numerous  Inquiries  received 
by  the  .^Supreme  Anchor  Clubs  of  America, 
Inc..  the  board  of  directors  submit  this  book- 
let of  information  setting  forth  the  purjiose. 
crganlZiUion.  and  activities  of  the  Anchor 
Club  movement. 

ptmPoSE 

People,   by   their   nature,    are   Inclined    to 

gather  together  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  any  common  ground  upon  which  they 
can  meet.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
1.=;  Cptholic  men  who  Join  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, Upon  becoming  Knights  cf  Colum- 
bus, they  have  Joined  one  of  the  more  mili- 
tant Catholic  lay  organizations  existing  In 
the  world  today.  In  this  organization  they 
meet  men  from  all  walks  and  stations  of  life 
who  have  banded  together  in  a  council,  usu- 
ally because  they  are  interested  in  Catholic 
action  and  becau.se  they  live  in  the  same 
general  locality.  Thus  you  will  have  d<>ctors, 
l.iwyers,  polic*.  nen.  firemen,  electrical  work- 
ers, insurance  workers,  and  so  forth,  all 
m.eetlng  tocether  because  they  are  Catholics 
and  are  Knights  of  Columbtis  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  snme  council.  As  such  they  have 
becom.e  a  unit  which  takes  an  active  part  in 
Catholic  action  and  seeks  to  protect  the  faith. 
It  further  seeks  to  spread  the  faith  by  public 
demonstration  of  Catholic  principles  How- 
ever In  each  council  there  are  usually  only 
a  few  who  are  members  of  the  same  profes- 
sion, scrvlep,  or  industry.  It  is  here  that 
Anchor  Clubs  step  into  the  picture  and  fill  a 
lonp-felt  need.  Anchor  Clubs  are  composed 
cf  third-degree  members  of  the  Kiiights  of 
Columbus,  in  good  standing 
hers  of  the  same  trade  or 
Knights  of  Columbus  with 
C'->mmcn  ground,  they  then 
closely  knit  unit,  exerting  a 
fiiience  lor  good  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  activity. 

In  these  days  of  strained  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  Anchor  Clubs 
can  play  an  Important  role.  Labor  unions 
are  restricted  usually  to  those  men  who  are 
the  employees  of  the  company  or  Industry, 
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who  are  mem- 
profession.     As 
a   still    further 
become  a  more 
tremendoub  in- 


whlle  management  belongs  to  still  another 
organization  or  association.  However,  so 
long  as  a  man  Is  a  member  In  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Knights  of  Colunrbus,  whether 
he  be  considered  labor  or  management,  he 
can  become  a  member  of  the  Anchor  Club 
In  that  industry.  Thus  while  banded  to- 
gether for  Catholic  action  and  propagation 
of  the  faith,  an  opportunity  t(5  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  one  another  Is  provided 
to  those  men  who  are  members  of  the  same 
Industry  or  profession.  Thus,  upon  becom- 
ing better  acquainted  through  collaboration 
on  Catholic  action  and  propagation  of  the 
faith,  when  problem.s  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment relations  arise,  men  ar<;  more  kindly 
disposed  toward  one  another.  Because  they 
feel  more  kindly  toward  one  another,  they 
are  in  a  better  position  to  rcGolve  their  dif- 
ferences than  those  who  sit  down  at  the 
mediation  table  as  complete  strangers,  and 
with  no  thought  of  moral  obligation  or  con- 
Bideratlon  for  the  virtue  of  justice. 

The  Supreme  Anchor  Club  also  follows  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  who,  in  his  poweiful  encyclical, 
Rerum  Novarum,  strongly  urged  Catholic 
men  to  organize  In  occupational  groups 
thereby  enabling  them  to  be  of  mutual  as- 
sistance in  observing  the  principles  of  so- 
cial Justice.  The  wisdom  ol  these  princi- 
ples was  recognized  and  forcefully  restated 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  and  also  by  Pope  Plus  XII. 
Men  so  organized  under  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance of  their  duly  appointed  chaplains,  are 
better  equipped  to  actively  combat  and  de- 
stroy those  present-day  radical  and  com- 
munistic agencies  in  their  particular  fields 
of  employment  which.  If  lelt  unhampered 
might,  like  a  cancerous  growth,  eat  Into  the 
very  vitals  of  our  Catholic  American  way  of 
life.  The  Supreme  Pontiff  looped  that,  by 
this  method,  true  Catholic  action  would  re- 
sult. In  that  a  higher  degi'ee  of  honesty 
would  be  attained  both  by  the  employer  and 
employee  in  their  relations  with  each  other, 
each  side  being  conscious  et  all  times  of 
their  mutual  obligations,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing as  much  as  possible  pri;senl  economic 
evils. 

ORGAmZATIOM 

Havlnc:  In  mind  the  same  ideas.  Knlehts 
of  Columbus,  who  were  members  of  the  fire 
and  police  departments  of  New  York  City, 
members  of  the  transportation,  plumbing, 
and  telephone  industry,  met  together  at  the 
Paulist  Fathers  Hall,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and 
Ninth  Avenue.  New  York,  as  the  Allied  An- 
chor C!ub.«.  On  February  24,  1(23  these 
groups  organized  the  Supreme  Anchor  Club 
of  America.  After  several  years  of  activity 
It  became  clearly  evident  that  the  movement 
would  Foon  reach  national  ficope,  therefore, 
the  Suprem.e  Anchor  Club  of  America  was 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  April  30.  19  26.  Tims  was 
founded  the  Anchor  Club,  an  orgamzation. 
which,  by  its  constant  application  and  ex- 
emi5liflcatlon  of  the  principle*  of  the  KnlKhts 
of  Columbus,  has  merited  a  prominent  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  exponents  of  Catholic 
action. 

The  movement  spread  ra]>idly  and  before 
long  it  had  branches  in  m,aay  of  the  indus- 
tries in  and  about  New  York  City.  While 
It  is  true  that  there  are  niOre  branches  in 
New  York  City  than  in  any  other  com- 
munity, the  Anchor  Club  has  been  organized 
In  many  other  cities  and  States  and  is  con- 
stantly spreading  to  new  end  different  In- 
dustries and  localities. 

ACrrVTTT 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  all  members 
of  the  Anchor  Club  are  niembers  In  good 
standing  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  their 
activities  are  closely  paralltl.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  further  commcn  bond  of  being 


encaged  In  the  same  Industry,  their  activity 
can,  In  many  phas.es,  become  very  much  more 
specialized.  For  Instance,  In  the  field  of 
charity.  As  is  well  known,  each  individual 
industry  or  civi!  service  department  makes 
different  provision  lor  Its  needy  and  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  itg  members. 
An  Anchor  Club  in  a  particular  indus'ry  by 
being  familiar  with  these  condltioiv,  can 
undertake  the  right  activity  and  provide  The 
Correct  charity  to  accomplish  the  me*t  i-ood. 

Eai  h  year,  under  'he  active  leadership  of 
the  supreme  chaplain,  the  Supreme  Anchor 
Club  conducts  a  holy  hour  In  honor  of  Our 
lady  of  Fatlma.  All  branches  of  the  club 
participate  in  the  detail  work  of  conducting 
this  afTalr.  and  all  members  and  their  friends 
are  invited  to  attend.  This  has  now  bee  ime 
one  of  the  outstanding  events  on  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Supreme  Anchor  Club. 

Another  activity  Is  the  Rosary  Crusade  In 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Pntlma  To  lake  {  art 
in  this  crusade  members  are  asked  to  say 
five  decades  of  rhr  rosary  each  day.  These 
decades  may  be  said  either  In  public  or 
private. 

Another,  and  often  overlooked,  activity  of 
the  Anchor  Club  is  obtaining  new  members 
and  reinstatement  of  lapsed  members  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  When  an  Anchor 
Club  branch  Is  seeking  a  new  member.  If  the 
prospective  candidate  is  not  already  a  Knight 
of  Columbus,  he  must  be  convinced  to  be- 
come a  Knight  so  that  he  can  Join  the  An- 
chor Club  Thus  by  the  Anchor  Club  gain- 
ing a  member,  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
mtist  necessarily  also  gain  a  member. 

Because  of  this  particular  unity  of  the 
Anchor  Club  with  Columblanlsm,  it  is 
equipped  te  exercise  an  Important  influence 
in  economic  and  civic  affairs.  In  social  life 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  men  in  the  same 
occupations  or  professions,  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  standards  cf  living,  are 
more  likely  to  form  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  By  this  union  of 
separate  branches,  a  solid  Catholic  chain  Is 
being  forged  in  industry  and  business  which 
represents  an  open  threat  against  those  radi- 
cal forces  which  tend  to  destroy  belief  in 
God  and  respect  for  law  and  order. 

EXCERPT   FROM   THE   CONSTrrUTlON    AND   BT1.AW8 

Cne  of  the  most  Important  sections  In  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  reads  as  follows, 
quoting  from  chapter  VI.  section  34;  "Any 
third-degree  member  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, m  good  standing,  and  being  of  the 
same  occupation,  trade,  or  profession  as  the 
members  of  the  branch  In  which  he  applies, 
is  eligible  for  membership." 

The  board  of  directors,  which  Includes  the 
supreme  officers  and  duly  elected  presidents 
and  supreme  directors  of  subordinate 
branches,  meets  once  each  quarter.  In  this 
way  the  delegates  of  each  branch,  through 
members  of  the  board  of  directors,  have 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  presenting 
their  branch  problems  for  conslderatlcn  and 
discussion. 

Subordinate  branch  meetings  are  held  in 
accordance  with  individually  made  bylaws, 
the  initiation  fee,  annual  dues,  and  consti- 
tution and  bylaws  of  each  subordinate 
branch  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  its 
members  However,  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws  must  conform  with  those  of  the  supreme 
body  and  ly  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

If  there  is  no  existing  branch  of  the  Anchor 
Club  in  your  particular  line  cf  business  and 
you  can  procure  the  appllcatlon.s  of  15  or 
more  third-degree  members  In  gocxl  stand- 
ing of  tht  Knights  of  Columbus,  who  are 
desirous  of  forming  a  branch,  the  supreme 
board  o'  directors  will  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider Tcur  application  for  a  charter. 
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Pay  licrcases  for  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or    NFW    TOtK 

IN  TKi:  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEXTATI VES 
Thur<iday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  some  8 
months  aao,  back  m  Novemt)er  1950.  I 
realized  the  phvht  of  our  Federal  im- 
pioye^s  slrupi:linc  to  make  ends  meet  m 
ihe  face  cf  risine  prices  and  the  hish 
cost  of  hvuii;  At  that  time.  I  mtroductd 
a  bill  m  the  Hou.^e  to  increase  the  pay 
of  Federal  employees,  but  unfortunately 
the  Eishty-first  Congress  ended  its  ses- 
sions the  foUowmR  month  and  there 
was  not  su£5c.ent  ^lTn^'  to  act  up<:n  my 
bill 

Since  the  b€i:innine  of  the  cirrei.t 
session  I  have  waited  patiently  for  action 
to  increase  Federal  salaries,  but.  while 
many  proposals  have  been  consider^^d. 
no  specific  agreement  has  twen  reached 
as  yet. 

Consequently  I  am  introducme  today 
a  bill  to  provnde  pay  increa.ses  frr  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Generally  speaking,  the  purpose 
of  my  bill  is  to  increase  existing:  annual 
rates  of  ba;3ic  compensation  for  such  em- 
ployees— and  I  am  including  postal 
workers  and  most  employees  of  the 
executive.  lesislative.  and  ridicial 
branches  of  the  Government — by  13  per- 
cent of  that  part  of  salaries  which  is  not 
in  excess  of  S5.000.  and  by  10  percent 
of  the  part  which  is  over  $5,000.  but  m 
no  instance  is  the  rate  to  be  increased 
by  more  than  $900  per  annum 

My  bill  also  provides  that  this  increase 
Is  to  take  effect  on  July  1.  1951.  In  the 
event  it  is  enacted  after  that  date.  I 
propose  it  shall  t)ecome  retroactive  to 
July  1.  It  further  provides  that  no 
ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  in  exce.ss  .>f 
$11. ""00  per  annum,  includine  basic  com- 
pensation plus  any  additional  compensa- 
tion 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prime  justification 
for  this  mea.'ure  is  to  compensate  Gov- 
ernment employees  for  the  loss  of  in- 
come they  have  suffered  throueh  ri'-es 
in  the  cost  of  livintr  during  the  past 
year  Their  last  eeneral  pay  increase 
was  $330  per  annum  across  the  board, 
althoueh  there  have  been  some  revisions 
of  salary  grades  and  cla.sses  of  service 
which  resulted  in  minor  increases  for 
some  employees.  Government  workers 
have  had  no  general  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  stress  that 
the  cost  of  livinK  has  skyrocketed  in  the 
last  12  months  and  is  now  r^ching  new 
heights.  It  IS  a  well-known  fact  of 
which  all  of  us  are  aware  In  the  case 
of  Federal  workers,  however,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  real  los.ses  of  actual  earninar 
capacity  for  them  and  it  is  causing  preat 
hardships  to  many  who  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  present  situation  of 
steadily  rising  prices.  It  is  often 
claimed  that  the  salrries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees have   lagged   behind  those   do- 


1ns  comparable  work  in  private  indu.s- 
try.  but  :n  the  laiit  of  some  recent  wage 
boost=  which  have  been  granted  by  pri- 
vate employers  Federal  salaries  are  now 
definitely  falling'  behind  the  level  of  pri- 
vate mdu.-trv 

Government  emplovees.  particularly 
in  the  lower-mcnme  b;  irkets.  are  find- 
in'.:  this  situation  almo.st  intolerable  as 
they  endeavor  to  maintain  a  family,  run 
a  hou.seliold.  educate  heir  children,  and 
dress  i)re>entahiy.  as  many  of  them 
mu>t  do  In  many  in.>tances  it  was 
found  that  their  only  recourse  was  to 
aui:mrnt  their  income  by  part  time 
w ork  outside  the  Government,  or  else  to 
seek  emplovment  elsewhere  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  lecruit  compe- 
tent help  to  deal  with  pioblems  of  na- 
tional rii'fen.se 

The  mea.>u:f'  wl.ich  I  am  proposing  Is 
not  inflation. t:v  <ince  it  aims  to  bring 
up  to  a  more  even  le\*el  the  compensa- 
tion of  F<^deral  employees  as  compared 
w.ih  salaries  paid  in  other  fields.  The 
ir.crea.-ed  income  will  be  u.sed.  I  dare  say. 
lar'.:e;y  for  the  purpo.se  of  meeting  nor- 
mal I'.vw.'Z  expen  es.  rather  than  for  lux- 
uries or  for  other  inflationary  purcha.=es. 
I  am  not  incluiina  any  references  in 
my  bill  to  amend  the  present  system  of 
sick  leave  or  annual  leave.  I  am  strong- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  these  benefits 
■-hould  be  left  intact  and  that  no  changes 
be  instituted  at  thi-  t.me. 

Mr  Spe  ker.  I  believe  that  simple  jus- 
tice to  the  hard-working  and  loyal  em- 
ployees of  our  Government  calls  for 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
this  measure  I  feel  that  my  proposals 
V  ould  be  acceptable  to  all  Government 
employees  as  the  most  practicable  solu- 
tion under  the  circumstances.  They  are 
not  too  hiuh.  nor  out  of  line  from  the 
current  trend  of  thinking  of  this  prob- 
lem by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
I  believe  that  adoption  of  my  proposals 
would  result  in  attaining  a  happy  me- 
dium for  all  concerned. 


Secretary  of  Defense  Urges  Continuance 
of  a  Strong  Defense  Production  .Act 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Cf 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

IN  THE  HOL3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'^drie^dav.  June  6.  1951 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  if  there 
is  any  doubt  m  the  minds  of  any  Mem- 
bers of  Con  res'^  .-.bo'it  the  necessity  for 
the  t\tti:-ion  ,;  .  :  'an;thening  of  the 
EHft'ii.se  FrcKliut:  11  Act  of  1950.  tho.se 
doubt.-i  can  be  ia.u  at  rest  by  reading  the 
forthright  statement  of  Secretary  of  De- 
ft use  Georue  C  M.^r^hall  rr.  uif  by  him 
to  tiie  House  Bankiiii.  di.d  Currency 
Committee  on  June  14.  li*51  !{••  dem- 
onstrated beyond  ptiari\''nru:e  of  a 
doubt  that  of  the  ^'Ao  600  000  000  spent 
for  defense,  $7,000  000  000  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  increu^fd  costs  over  what 
tlicy  were  a  ytar  a^o. 


Carcass  beef,  tlie  k»y  rn^at 
soldier's  diet,  increa-ed  14 
pound,  a  j':tnp  if  :VA'  j  pt  rc>>i 
bacon  Incria.^td  54  pt  :  c  ti* 
chickens  37  percent,  and  fie 
percent. 

The  total  c(,)-t  for  di-ly  m. 
for  the  .Army  h.;;s  incnased 
man  per  year,  a  total  mcrea 
$160,000,000  for  t>^at  one  iten 

To  quote  from  CW  n'  ral  Mar 

The  loss  or  guns.  i.'>.nks.  and 
creeping  inflation  Is  Just  as  dam 
tlonal  8«curtty  as  If  they  had  be- 
in  battle  or  captured  by  a  mort 
concrete  enemy.  In  either  ca 
Nation  that  suffers. 

He  says  that,  in  tlie  best  j' 
the  Department  of  Defense,  tl 
be  continued  and  must  be  st 
in  the  interest  of  national  se 
though  it  may  not  be  necessa: 
of  the  powers  called  for  by 
are  considering,  at  tiie  san 
says,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impc 
these  powers  be  written  into 
that  they  can  be  rxein.^i 
whenever  the  emer  lency  ma\ 

Failure  to  act  now  will  mv:> 
and  useless  waste  of  manruw 
terial  later. 


Item  m  a 
cents  per 
t;  '^mo.ked 
,  roasting 
h  purk  26 

at  ri.tions 
S52  47   per 
ed  cost  of 
1  alone, 
shall: 

planes  to  a 
iging  to  na- 
■n  destroyed 
visible  and 
.e    It    is   the 

id-ment  of 
le  act  must 
rengthened 
lurity.  Al- 
y  to  use  all 
he  bill,  v.-e 
e  tunc,  he 
rtance  that 
law  now  so 
d  speedily 
demand. 
1  a  nr'cdless 
1.  r  and  ma- 


Addr^^ss  of  Hon.  John  W.  ^cCorn^ack, 
of  Massachusetts 


EXTEN.'sION  OF  REV  ARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

.  'i  ■.;<  >D£  i.s;  \,\D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi :NT.\TI VF3 

Friday.  Jwir  15.  L  'A 


Mr.  FOGARTY  Mr  ?p» 
permission  to  e.\t'..nd  my  rt 
elude  the  folluw-nn  commei 
dre.ss  m  id.  bv  our  collea;;U' 
sachuseits  ,  Mr.  McCop.mack 
casion  of  the  one  hundred 
commencement  exercises  i 
College,  Pennsvlvania.  held 
1951: 

FAriH  IN  Action 

While  our  presence  here  is  sa 
death  of  His  Eminence,  the 
Cardinal  Dougherty,  we  can 
coxisolatlou  in  the  outstandlr 
We  know  U  be  could  speak  U 
would  siiy  to  us,  "Carry  on." 

Catholics    and    non-Catholic 
the  world.  Americans  in  all  s< 
country,   mourn    tlie    passing 
churchman. 

Like  St.  Augustine,  and  coi 
who  have  preceded  him.  the 
Dougherty  has  added  to  the  lu 
of  holy  mother  church.  Tt 
long  life  he  possessed  and  evl 
gular  devotion  to  the  church 
ress.  In  particular,  he  recogi 
portance  of  Catholic  educaUo 
of  the  Individual  us  well  as  . 
our  Nation. 

As  a  citizen,  the  late  beloved  • 
mcirked  contributions  to  a  grea 
America. 

In  his  Intense  dyr.an-.io  fni:h. 
God   and   church,   iu    his   strv. 
and    love    of    country,    the     1 
D-'ueherty  wa?   a:i  fx.imple  fo: 
Xoiiow. 


:&.-'V.  und-T 
ii.rr:-,  I  m- 
ict  111  lit  ad- 
■  from  Mas- 
1  on  the  oc- 

and  ei-hth 
if    Villanov.i 

on  June  4. 


Idened  by  the 
late  Dennis 
derive    great 

g  life  he   led. 

■  us  today  he 

s  throughout 
ctions  of  our 
of    this   great 

intless  others 
late  Cardinal 
ster  and  glory 
roughout  his 
ienced  a  sin- 
and  its  prog- 
.ized  the  Im- 
n  in  the  life 
n   the  life   of 

:ardina.  rr..ide 
-er  and  better 

1::  his  l>sve  of 

\e    patriot i.sm 

;tte     Card.r..il 

all  of   us  tu 


! 


For  It  c&n  truly  b«  said  of  him  that  he  was 

a   great  churchman   and   a   great   American. 

As  we  pause  to  meditate  on  the  passing  of 

this  preat  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia,  we  should  rer.olve 
that  we  sh;>H  strive  to  emulate  hi.s  life  as 
dc\out  Catholics  and  loyal  Americans. 
For  a  gfxjd  CathtjJic  is  a  good  American. 
As  I  stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  spires  of 
this  magnificent  institution  symbolic  of  our 
ancient  and  trcartired  faiih  and  culture.  I 
am  truly  grateful  for  the  honor  of  this  de- 
gree which  brings  us  together  as  alumni 
of  our  dear  alma  mater,  Villanova  College. 

You  members  of  tlie  class  of  1951  are  about 
to  depart  from  this  glorious  Institution  of 
higher  learning.  You  are  ready  to  com- 
mence a  life  of  full  personal  Initiative  in  a 
world  of  turmoil  and  strife.  You  go  forth 
well  equipped  to  ta^e  the  Journey  of  life  and 
to  meet  with  confidence  the  challenge  of  the 
comln;;  year?  Yours  has  been  the  privilege 
of  able  ETUidance  throughout  the  academic 
TptTi  d  by  those  competent  in  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  wisdoms.  Your  teachers 
have  sought  to  develop  in  you  the  moral  and 
intcileciual  virtues  and  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete educiilicn.  They  have  sought  to  con- 
vince y.u  that  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  men  and  women  are  not  found  In  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  fame,  or  power,  but  rather 
In  the  unselfish  devotion  to  :he  highest 
Ideals  You  have  been  trained  here  to  be 
leaders  in  Catholic  thought  and  action — 
lenders  in  the  service  of  God  and  country. 
Tliai  leadership  will  be  a  consuuclive  one 
II  you  put  into  practice  the  fundamental 
principles  and  truths  which  you  have  learned 
here  B.S  students.  De.spite  the  temporary 
discomfort  they  may  CKicaslon  and  the  con- 
sistency of  conduct  they  may  demand,  if  you 
fail  to  adhere  to  these  first  principles  in  your 
own  life,  your  leadership  will  have  lost  Its 
viiiue. 

As  students  of  thla  great  college  you  must 
have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  St. 
Augu&taie  and  the  Augur  unian  fathers  who 
have  tiet-n  your  teachers  and  your  guides. 
That  spirit  might  be  summed  up  in  one 
wu.'d— truth. 

The  message  I  hojae  to  leave  with  you 
today  is  to  apply  tliose  truths  to  the  practi- 
cal life  that  faces  you — to  become  an  apostle 
of  truth.  Adherence  to  truth  is  the  road 
to  earthly  and  eternal  happiness. 

It  is  because  of  that  love  wtUch  your 
teacher?  have  for  truth  that  they  have  waged 
an  uncompromising  batUe  against  every 
form  of  error,  against  evil  and  sin,  to  pre- 
pare you  f'  r  the  future  battle  of  Ufe,  and  to 
brmt;  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  to  your- 
self and  to  others.  The  lives  of  your  teach- 
ers must  serve  as  a  challenge  to  you  as  In 
days  to  come  you  have;  memories — memories 
cf  the  faith  that  must  constantly  be  your 
guide,  memories  of  the  love  of  God  that  must 
ever  drive  you  on  U)  greater  and  greater 
heights,  memories  of  the  Joy  that  can  be 
yours  when  you  put  to  work  what  you  hfive 
stored  in  your  minds  and  hearts. 

In  order  to  Justify  their  faith  In  you  you 
mu.'it  carry  through  their  teachings  and  dedi- 
cate yourselves  to  personal  perfection  to  the 
cloty  of  God  and  the  common  good  of 
manitind. 

Twice  blessed  by  your  rearing  in  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  in  the  traditioris  of  a  great 
college  It  may  be  weU  to  contemplate  what 
Catholic  teachings  can  mean  for  our  coun- 
try. The  insistence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  the  sacredness  of  personality  ha«  been 
responsible  for  the  emergence  of  the  ideals 
of  our  civilization. 

Real  democracy  recognizes  God  and  his 
natural  law  The  liberties  of  our  own 
democracy  are  based  upon  and  strengthened 
by  the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  is  because  our 
Government  is  based  on  bis  teachings  that 
It  occupies  its  poeltion  of  power  and  pres- 
tige.    As  Christianity  alone  can  explain  the 


origin  of  our  Republic.  It  alme  can  sustain 
it  in  being.  Where  shall  wi»  turn  for  that 
source  of  virtue  requisite  for  a  healthy 
democracy  except  to  a  religion  fashioned  by 
God  himself,  able  by  reason  of  its  divine 
origin  to  Impart  strength  to  the  weak,  forti- 
tude to  those  in  ordeal,  coursg^  to  the  faint- 
hearted; a  religion  able  to  lift  to  a  high 
state  of  moral  rectitude.  Stch  a  religion  is 
ours. 

If  some  of  you  feel  that  the  pioneering 
spirit  is  no  longer  needed,  you  are  sadly  mis- 
taken. Those  possessed  of  noble  Ideals  must 
still  try  to  eliminate  the  dark  barriers  of 
hatred,  suspicion.  Intolerance,  and  sclflsh- 
ners  which  have  kept  the  human  famiry  di- 
vided. Who  are  better  able  to  go  forth  and 
penetrate  these  barriers  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  than  you  who  havi;  been  educated 
to  a  way  of  life  based  upon  truth,  love,  and 
sacrifice — you  who  recognize  the  worth  of  the 
individual  and  respect  his  Grod-given  nghu. 
The  experience  of  life  ahou.ld  teach  us  that 
when  men  and  women  become  indifferent  to 
the  dignity  of  humanity  th<'y  soon  begin  to 
think  that  saving  their  physical  existence 
means  saving  their  dignity.  When  idivld- 
uals  and  groups  become  Imlifferent  to  God 
their  spiritual  values  are  no  longer  the  driv- 
ing force  of  their  lives  anc.  life  becomes  a 
mad  scramble  to  attain  fal:>e  peaks  When 
people  liecome  Indifferent  tD  truth  they  are 
open  targets  for  the  shattering  gunfire  of 
propaganda  and  rmotion-ilism  and  the 
voices  of  false  prophets.  It  is  then  that  the 
final  goal  ceases  to  be  thu  center  around 
which  noble  hopes  and  desires  revolve.  It  is 
then  when  people  grow  wejiry  of  being  hu- 
man and  pretend  to  shake  elf  their  humanity 
by  wearing  false  faces. 

The  question  mu£t  be  answered:  "WiH  the 
heart  of  man  be  filled  with  peace  or  vill  it 
be  empty?"  "Wll!  it  harbcr  love  or  hate?" 
"Mtist  the  heart  of  man  be  shriveled  with 
selfishness?"  Catholic  education  answers  by 
filling  the  mind  with  truth,  the  truth  about 
God,  the  truth  about  man,  the  truth  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  then  Insists 
that  this  truth,  put  to  work  in  economic, 
domestic,  social,  and  political  life  Is  the  sole 
guaranty  for  good  citizens.  Your  studies 
here  at  Villanova  College  have  made  known 
to  you  that  the  really  pracMcal  person  must 
have  principles,  not  prlncli;les  stored  in  the 
mind  alone,  but  principles  that  are  put  into 
constant  use.  It  is  these  p  -inciples  ccncern- 
Ing  God,  man.  and  society  which  constuute 
the  great  traditional  trutts  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

For  just  a  few  minutes  I  ask  you  graduates 
to  pause  and  allow  your  irinds  to  reflect  on 
these  truths.  Face  to  face  with  the  material 
world  the  spontaneous  question  suggests 
itself  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  plane  :s,  continents,  and 
oceans,  but  tlie  picking  up  of  a  pm  from 
the  floor,  the  beat  of  a  hetrt.  or  the  clasp  of 
a  hand  that  cries  out  for  the  existence  of  a 
first  cause  of  all  realitr.  Things  take  on 
meaning  with  the  existeiice  of  a  personal, 
loving,  provident  God.  Creation  may  be 
likened  to  a  great  orchesf  a  with  thousands 
of  Instruments  blending  their  various  notes 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  leader 
wh(3  alone  can  produce  the  beautiful  har- 
mony In  which  heaven  iind  eartli  declare 
the  wisdom  of  their  maker. 

If  the  world  has  raisec;  eyebrows  super- 
ciliously In  the  past,  beIo:-e  we  are  through 
with  this  trying  world  period,  people  will 
have  to  look  to  God  for  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
or  else  plunge  themselvei  into  the  depths 
of  despair.  Naturalistic  sducatlon  was  to 
change  the  social  order — I;  pulled  down  the 
pillars  of  religion  and  no*  nations  lie  pros- 
trate amid  the  charred  rul  ns  of  a  world  that 
forgot  and  re)ected  God.  Religion  with  Its 
creed  puts  graphically  before  the  mind 
Bupematural  truths  whlct  uplift — Irrellglon 
obliterates  these  truths.   "S  our  taak  as  gradu- 


ates of  this  colle)?e  will  be  to  show  othen 
bow  Irrellglon  has  brought  about  a  fourfold 
apostasy;  apostasy  from  truth,  the  truth  of 
God:  apostasy  from  brotherhood,  because 
neighbors  have  not  been  treated  as  brothers: 
apostasy  from  hope,  for  despair  has  .seeped 
Into  men's  souls;  apostasy  from  freedom, 
because  no  nation  can  claim  freedom  for  Its 
cltisens  unless  that  freedom  be  recognized 
as  coming  from  the  giver  of  gifts. 

It  requires  no  mental  latwr  to  perceive 
that  man  has  both  spiritual  and  material 
activities.  By  virtue  of  hU  ability  tv  attain 
truth,  man  rises  to  a  conception  of  God.  to 
ideals  of  virtue,  to  the  necessity  of  moral 
actions  In  accordance  with  his  nature  The 
Individual  goal  dries  not  exclu'le  but  de- 
mands the  principle  of  solidarity  of  the 
human  rac*  since  all  are  destined  for  a  future 
Ufe  of  ceaseless  activity  based  on  the  posses- 
sion of  God  and  overflowing  with  the  depths 
of  lev-,  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor. 
When  the  goal  of  human  living  is  viewed 
in  this  way,  then  the  barriers  ot  self-love, 
racial  prejudices,  class  distinctions,  extreme 
nationalism,  and  other  baser  human  influ- 
ences are  melted  away.  Source  of  happiness 
are  discovered  other  than  those  which  spring 
from  the  well  of  sense  satisfaction  Chris- 
tian humanltarlanlsm.  the  brotherhood  of 
man  uiider  the  fatherhood  of  God.  loyal 
patriotic  devotion  to  country  and  to  man- 
kind arc  *he  echoes  of  hearts  at  pea'-e.  Wh^n 
caught  up  and  interpreted  in  the  I!<jht  of  the 
goodress  and  truth  and  t)eauty  which  \9  God, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  happiness  possible 
to  mankind. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  you  graduates 
of  Villanova  have  to  impregnate  Catholic 
principles  In  America  today.  Do  not  say,  "I 
am  but  one  person  and  what  can  I  do  against 
the  rising  tide?"  Not  all  great  things  are 
done  by  tremendous  movements  with  mil- 
lions of  followers.  Some  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  history  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  few  acting  courageously  under 
the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  God.  TTie 
life  of  St  Augustine  In  his  scholarly  and 
courageous  fight  against  the  heresy  of  his 
time  is  proof  of  this  fact. 

America  has  been  called  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. Conditions  in  other  lands  have 
changed  the  map  of  the  world  Dictators 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  position  of 
supreme  arbiters  in  human  affairs  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  torch  in  the  upraised  hands 
of  the  lady  of  liberty  shines  brighter  than 
ever,  giving  light  in  this  black-out  of  free- 
dom.? Yet  we  mtist  admit  there  are  lessons 
In  truth  and  humility  to  be  learned— that 
our  progress  has  not  always  been  recognized 
a?  a  spiritual  gift.  We  may  manufacture  the 
best  of  everythmz.  but  the  best  in  terms 
of  human  beings  must  be  the  beet  in  culture, 
and  that  culture  Is  what  your  church  and 
your  college  have  taught  you. 

As  you  are  about  tty  enter  the  serious  and 
responsible  part  of  your  life,  and  I  say  this 
based  upon  my  own  experience  and  humble 
efforts  in  life,  adherence  to  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  spiritual  truths  you  possess  Is 
the  road  to  true  happlneas  and  honorable 
success  These  truths  are  not  merely  aca- 
demic in  nature,  they  are  living,  dynamic 
influences  in  Ufe. 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  supreme 
p<5ntifTs  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  spoken 
out  with  vUion  and  courage  in  the  cause  of 
peace 

What  the  world  of  today  needs  is  leadership 
based  on  truth,  forward  looking  courageous 
leadership  in  which  the  people  have  onfl- 
dence. 

You  have  been  trained  to  give  that  type  of 
leadership. 

Today  the  world  Is  tmdergolne  a  revolu- 
tionary period,  probably  the  most  trying  of 
the  past  19  centuries.  The  strain  we  are 
under  Is  tremendous,  for  we  are  living  In 
a  momentous  era  In  whlcn  history  for  many 
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(renerations  t^  c(.n.i»  <  b«'.r.2  made.  It  is 
the  leii'->rship  of  ti-dny  which  w.il  deter- 
mii.e  tn**  'i  'id  of  t  <vn-  rrow  I  view  ilie 
future   »■lt^.    c<>r.flt;*nre   ;ii.d   npumiam 

Fur  *cro»».  tnp  fciTi/u;i  o:  tlr.is  p<'n!xl  h.xs 
C»i:r.c  tte  vicious  iorcPi  of  .ir.ti-G>  d  iti.d 
»iUJ-Chii*t.  bent  upiin  the  dommatini  "f  the 
»i!rid    and  of  t;;e  ensl  i\i?nicnt  of  aU  pe-'ples. 

Ix  IS  thi5  ::  rre  ^  the  lat*  P-.pe  Pius  XI 
»<■>  jK-werfuiiT  describfd  "Atneistic  comir.ii- 
r.ism  ■  thai  .»  chahena'.iit;  the  spiniual  trii'.r.s 
and   eovernir.pr.'al   idea;s  we   believe   m. 

"Where  law  ceases,  tyriiiny  becins," 

Commuru»m  is  an  ide  ilc>»jy  that  is  vicl'^us, 
fsnaiical,  and  destructive  It  cha.icr.iie'S 
Ocxl  and  his  natural  laws  and  our  way  jf 
life  It  wUl  use  aio'  r.-.eans  to  obtair.  its 
ends 

As  long  as  present-day  communism  adheres 
to  ll«  dortrir.aire  aspects  it  is  diiBcalt  :>  r 
m*  to  forin  the  .pinion  that  countries  doTii- 
nated  by  such  re»Mmes  can  'T  will  enter  into 
an  understandmu  >.-  compatible  relationship 
with  other  nati.rvs  of  the  world.  Co'mmu- 
nlsts  In  fact  and  such  r^jii-nes  resjKiid  '  y 
and  follow  the  policy  .f  exp-'-diencv.  hvp<  c- 
risy.  any  and  all  means  pxjssible  to  (  o'^m 
the  goal  desired 

In  thu  p»>ri(Kj  of  unrest  there  are  mar.y 
Influences  of  \iiryini;  de^-rees  involved 

On  the  wor.diy  level,  as  I  view  existing 
causes  and  rffei-ts  and  fortuna'.ely  not  tj 
any  degree  m  America,  but  to  a  substantial 
degree  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  m.un 
Influence  and  factor  pnducing  this  unrest, 
and  causing  cc unties*  millions  of  human  be- 
ings to  listen  :  1  and  fi  How  the  fal.se  pri;i,'h- 
ets  of  communism,  is  widespread  poverty 
and  disease 

In  the  world  :"if  Tixlay  this  means  mr-re  in 
world-wide  repercussion  th;it  It  did  50  or 
more  ye^trs  aau.  For  all  parts  of  the  W'irlcl 
are  now  rlusvr  to  each  utuer  than  m  t.ie 
past.  There  is  now  no  such  thini;  as  t;eo- 
graphlcal  isolation  or  Immunity 

The  Holy  Father.  Pope  Pius  XII,  supported 
by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  America,  has 
eloquently  called  this  to  the  attention  A  the 
world. 

Communism  has  no  apF>eaI  as  .i  nr.  jrul 
force. 

It  has  negligible  appeal  as  a  =chc«l  cf 
polltlcai  science 

It  Ls  where  widespread  poverty  and  re- 
gullar.t  disease  exi.st.;  th.it  com.muniim 
plants  lt»  seeds  of  disunity,  unrest,  l.i-*-- 
ie&snesB,  and  rev;,lut:on  and  enables  sucn 
Xorcea  to  taJte  over  the  control  c;f  /  vern- 
meiita.  What  foi:(,ws  is  the  destruci-n  of 
liberty  ard  ultimate  enslavement  People 
ar«  compelled  to  .;bev  ar.d  out'Aardlv  .loc.---: 
by  force  and  ihrjuijfi  leur  this  vic:../us  ue- 
gtructlve  force 

The  days  of  martyrdom  are  here   ica  n 

Let  ua  hope  the  spirit  ji  the  cru.-<aders  •*  .11 
rtturti 

In  addition  to  a  stronz  national  defense  nt 
home  and  abr.  ad  '  ur  m  mx  effective  w»?ap«^  n 
against  Communist  expansion  is  %o  st'elc 
within  our  mtans  to  improve  life  for  the 
people  of  thofce  sei-tions  of  the  earth  wh^re 
both  liberty  and  a  minimum  decent  standard 
of  living  has  been  lacking: 

Thla  la  not  only  godlike  chantv.  it  Is 
not  only  f"T  '.:ur  own  nati'^nal  Interest,  bu". 
It  wotJld  be  a  loiable  coiitrlbution  toward 
world  peace 

The  clvllt/ation  that  Is  ours,  comliuj  fr.im 
Ood  himself.  k:ive<  toi  uf,  an  af!lrmatne  way 
of  life  We  w:U  maae  it  a  nei;atne  vvay  jf 
life  If  we  stray  from  0.»d  and  his  law.  if  we 
ftr«  in  fear  if  we  »re  uncertain.  Lf  we  laciC 
Vision   and   courage 

"The  only  thing  to  fear  u  fear  itself  " 

I  hare  »aid  >n  several  occaalons  in  the 
Congrew  of  t»^e  United   States   that: 

"America  haa  a  rendexvoua  with  deatlny." 

In  the  world  of  ttxlay  the  two  moat  power- 
ful nations  are  the  United  States  and  the 
floTlet  Union     Much  as  we  regret  It  we  must 


face  that  fact  In  the  case  of  the  latter  coun- 
try 

O'i.'  c  li:  TV  'tcindi  for  a  "Government  of 
K.M  untie:  G  ci  ;  for  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
U;-.  Id.  o  :  r  tiie  rights  ot  small  as  well  as 
l.^rL'e    i;a::   !.s.   :   r    i    world  of   decency  and 

p«^;tre 

Tl.f  Sov.et  Union  stands  for  the  opposite 
of  every  .  :•  God  has  given  to  the  human 
race     i:  :...  .    for   world    Imperialism   and 

coi.quf.^t.  iur  enslavement  of  peoples,  for 
dt.itl'.  to  a'.l  who  oppose  it. 

In  ;:.(  -'rusgle  of  the  free  world  against 
the  i:..  re.i.-e  of  communism  Importance  must 
be  .?iven  to  what  might  be  termed  "the  battle 
of  'he  mr.d." 

Tni>  o.-tctly  relates  to  the  spiritual  and 
m.iteriai  outlook  of  people  both  outside  and 
bfhmd  the  so-called  Iron  curtain. 

F  r  we  must  remember  the  Soviet  Union 
aid  its  satellites  have  their  weaknesses. 
There  are  millions  of  people  who  want  to 
be  free  aealn.  and  who  are  praying  and 
Waiting  f   r  their  day  of  deliverance. 

As  lie  charzed  with  direct  responsibility, 
I  am  .iiso  attempting  to  convey  to  you  today 
m  a  somewhat  specific  manner  my  views 
'  n  the  world  situation.  I  can  assure  you 
the  situation  from  our  viewpoint  Is  much 
better  than  It  was  1  year  ago.  and  a  great 
deal  better  than  It  was  2  or  3  years  ago. 
At  that  time  Italy  and  France  were  In  dan- 
ger of  going  communistic  through  Internal 
subversion  and  Soviet  penetration.  Greece 
and  Turkey  were  In  a  dangerous  position. 
This  situation   has  changed  for  the  better. 

The  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
the  moral  level  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Holy  Father,  and  the  affirmative  action  by 
our  own  country  have  been  the  main  factors 
In   this  favorable  change. 

But  we  should  not  lessen  our  watchful- 
ness .u.d  our  aid.  We  must  constantly  be 
on  our  guard. 

The  Soviet  Union  In  June  of  last  year, 
friistrtted  :n  Its  policy  of  internal  subver- 
sion of  additional  countries  In  Europe,  re- 
sorted to  the  policy  of  open  aggression  In 
K -rea  through  one  of  Its  satellites.  That 
new  poUcv  has  been  halted  to  date. 

It  is.  therefore,  vitally  Important  that 
America  be  strong  from  an  over-all  military 
an^le     This  necessity  is  thrust  upon  us. 

We  must  be  strong  to  preserve  our  country 
aid  our  institutions  of  Government  In  case 
uf    .;tt,ick 

We  mu.st  be  strong  as  a  deterrent  to  poa- 
sible  attack  and  another  global  war. 

For  It  Is  my  opinion,  as  I  have  stated  in 
the  Congre.^.  that  "the  only  thing  the  Com- 
mtini?t  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  respect  is 
th.»t  which  they  fear,  and  that  Is  power 
pT'-ater  than  they  possess," 

With  America  militarily  prepared  we  have 
a  greater  power  than  communism,  the  splr- 
Itiial  values  and  strength  of  our  people. 

While  It  is  nere*«ary  to  develop  our  mlll- 
tnrv  strength,  this  Is  not  the  main  source 
of  -tr^ne'h  of  America 

Our  main  strength  Is  spiritual — a  strong 
f  I'h  In  God  This  faith  you  have  had 
strengthened  while  students  at  VlUanova. 
Go  forth  as  crusaders,  putting  the  truths 
y    1    h,^ve   learned    Into   effective   operation. 

.A~  A.-chblshop  Richard  J  Cushlng.  of  Bos- 
t'  r:     recently   and   eloquently   said' 

Am  nsf  the  heritages  of  the  natlont  of 
tl.t  A  .-id.  that  of  America  Is  unique  There 
Is  !.  -nii^K  like  It  But  It  could  be  lost — 
ai:d  it  will  be  lost  if  America  loaea  that 
str  r..:  iai'h  In  Gc>d  which  originally  gave 
her  ;  *her  qualities  their  form,  their  direc- 
tion and  Their  =iubstance  •" 

"You  h  ivp  ,*  wo:;derful  heritage.  Tou  have 
almost  luhni'e  opporturuties  We  have  a 
sublime  destiny.  I  cannot  doubt  it  There 
Is  norhln^j  liice  !•  .iv.d  It  will  bt  attained 
If  only  we  see  t  >  :*  if  onlv  vou  see  to  It, 
that  .America  ren.  i:.«;  ;  ■  i  -.norely  secular 
society  n'  t  an  i»io  <';c.  ii-tlifleTentlst  ao- 
cietv.  but   t;;is  No.    i.  under  Ood," 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, by  Carl  Soresi  in  li  Pro^resso 
Italo  Americano 


EXTFN.«ION  OF  REM/\RKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.MUNDT 

Of    ,SOT-TH   D'.K    T\ 

IN  THE  SFN.ArE  (;F   THE   I'MTED  STATES 
Friday.  Junr  15.  1911 

Mr.  MINDT  Mr  Presid  nt.  I  was 
very  InuTe.sted  to  note  in  tlie  Sunday, 
June  3,  issue  of  the  II  Pi-ql  resso  iT.ik) 
Americano,  Italian  lani:ui!ue  newspaper, 
published  by  M:  Generoso  Pope.  Jr  ,  in 
New  York,  a  vt  :v  .splendid  ar  icle  on  the 
subject  of  our  cclleasTue.  the  .si  nior  Sena- 
tor Trom  Wi.scun.sin  i.Mr  Wr.EYl.  The 
article  was  written  by  Mi-  Carl  Soresi. 
Washington  correspondent  f  o  •  the  World 
Press,  and  I  believe  it  pieseifs  a  most 
interesting  review  of  tlte  v  i y  distin- 
guished career  of  ouj-  a>^oc  ate  I  am 
sure  that  the  article  \uis  o'  Kreat  in- 
terest to  the  devoted  itadership  of  II 
Progresso  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  its  te.xt  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  'he  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  he  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senator  hLtwsv,  ^  vvt:  ;  y  <■  r 
Wisconsin,  Ha.s  Authored  ik)ME  of  the  Na- 
tion's Most  Important  Lxgislaiion  in  Past 
13  Years 

(By  Carl  Soresi) 

Washington — Senator  ALr:t<i  .cfr  Wiley, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  had.  In  his  13  years  In  the 
Senate,  his  ample  share  of  crltl  •&  and  well- 
wishers.  But  If  any  State  In  th ;  Union  can 
avow  that  Its  Senator  beloncs  to  It  like  a 
son.  one  thing  about  Wilfy  seems  clear: 
He  Is  the  most  avid  poUtlci  I  salesman 
Wisconsin  has  had  In  many  yer  rs. 

The  Jaunty  Senator,  despite  ils  67  years 
of  age.  seems  to  have  tapped  a  lount  of  en- 
ergy that  Is  the  consternation  of  his  younger 
colleagues  His  record  shows  hln  to  be  the 
able  Jug^^ler  of  at  lest  two  m.-i  or  political 
tasks :  Promotion  of  his  home  S  ate  of  Wis- 
consin and  keen  attention  to  rational  and 
International  affairs  legislation. 

His  work  schedule  Is  peppere<l  with  mix- 
ture of  lx)th  his  tasks.  While  his  record 
shows  that  Wiley  introduces  m  )re  bills  per 
session  than  one  senatorial  office  would  seem 
to  l)e  able  to  handle,  he  will  never  hesitate 
to  Inject  some  laudatory  yarn  about  his 
home  Slate  during  Senate  debat-,  finds  time 
frequently  to  dr'.sh  ofT  to  his  ol'ice  to  greet 
a  contlnifent  of  Wlscon.sln  visitors,  plans  and 
rallies  Republican  support  In  nu  nerous  Sen- 
ate committees,  writes  dozens  of  newspaper 
articles  and  radio  speeches,  and  yet  manages 
somehow  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the 
time  the  crucial  votes  are  called. 

Younger  Senators,  law-weary  after  a 
gruellni?  day  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  have 
been  known  to  side  up  to  Wiley  and  ask  in 
all  seriousness:  Alex,  where  the  devil  do 
you  get  all  that  bounce"  To  which  Wiley. 
ever  the  Wisconsin  promoter.  Is  likely  to 
answer:  "Credit  It  all  to  the  way  we  live  In 
my  RUte  ■■ 

Though  Wiley  cannot  boast  of  training 
In  any  major  political  school,  he  la  not  fall- 
ing; by  any  means  in  the  ways  of  a  p)Olltlclan. 
At  the  drop  of  a  hat,  he  Is  ready  to  dance 
the  polka  with  his  Polish  constltuent5, 
plunge  Into  a  hu«e  spaghetti  meal  with  his 
Italian  conaUtuenU.  kiss  happy  mother's 
bcblee   aloog   Wisconsin  s    Mu.n    SUeet — all 
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with  more  gusto  than  any  two  school-trained 
politicians  put  together. 

Those  who  have  known  Wiley  longest  say 
this  of  him:  'Alex  loves  people  anywhere 
and  anytime."  His  critics  do  not  quite  put 
it  that  way.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  have  taken  his  spirit  of  warm 
Joviality,  pliis  a  knack  fcr  getting  many 
thln;::s  done  fast,  to  their  hearts.  It  Is  the 
reason  why  Wisconsin  voters  have  consUt- 
ently  returned  Wiley  to  the  Senate  since 
his  first  senatorial  campaign. 

For  a  man  who  professes  not  to  be  a 
professlnna!  politician,  Wiley  has  done  re- 
markably well  In  his  political  career.  Not 
only  has  he  authored  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  legislation  In  his  13  years 
of  Senate  service,  but  he  h-ns  also  attained 
Republican  leadership  In  the  all-powerful 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oimmlttee.  was 
formerly  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  recently  was  active  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Inves- 
tigate Interstate  Crime, 

But  perhaps  the  characterization  he  ap- 
preciates most  Is  "Wiley — the  fiimily  m.-vn," 
A  look  Into  the  past  record  of  Wiley  can 
tell  much  abotit  the  mnn  who  today  has 
made  a  fine  art  of  devotlnc;  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  the  dairyman's  farm  welfare  In 
'V.'lsconsin  while  giving  equally  wholehearted 
support  to  forelgn-afTalrs  legislation  nlTect- 
Ini!  pe'ople  find  ls6U°s  thousands  of  miles 
awny  from  Wilet's  home  State. 

For  .34  years  Wu-rr  wa.«  a  successful  d.ilry 
farmer  and  InRuentlal  private  citizen  who 
one  day  became  Interested  in  politic."  because 
he  wanted  t<j  bring  about  better  living  con- 
ditions for  farmers  In  general. 

The  only  previovis  public  of!ice  which  he 
had  ever  held  was  as  district  attorney  of  hl.s 
home  county  back  In  1908  He  avoided  all 
political  pfBces  thereafter  until  hi."  friends 
prevailed  on  him  to  run  for  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin In   1936. 

He  was  defeated  in  the  Democratic  ava- 
l.TTiche  1,1  that  year,  aithcigh  be  p  .lied  some 
235, COO  more  vctes  than  his  party  received 
2  years  before.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1938  and  selected  In  the 
face  of  the  Democratic  landslide  of  1944, 
lei-.dlne  his  opponent  by  97.C00  votes.  He 
achieved  that  victory  by  golnt:  to  the  peo- 
ple— travelinp  over  17,000  miles  in  his  car, 
visiting  towns  In  nil  71  counties  of  the 
Badeer  State. 

Alex  Wiley  worked  his  way  up  the  h.^rd 
way  T~>  pay  his  way  through  college  he 
S'lld  be.  k?.  insurance,  w  ,'!"kcd  .v.s  a  cab  re- 
porter, painted  houses  washed  dishes.  He 
worked  m  the  lumber  mills  of  the  North  for 
15  cents  an  hour  for  11  hours  a  day.  He 
became  a  lawyer,  sm.ill-town  banker,  presi- 
dent of  the  local  commercial  association,  and 
a  mem.ber  of  the  school  board. 

Wu-EY  has  never  forgt  tten  that  he  Is  the 
son  of  an  Immlprant  family  In  1939,  he 
returned  to  his  parents'  home  In  Norway  and 
learned  much  which  helped  him  in  h'lS  war- 
time broadcasts  to  Norway  durlntr  that  na- 
tlons  heroic  stand  against  aggression. 

Nor  does  he  limit  his  love  and  sympathy 
for  the  loretitn-bcrn  to  N  jrwei-:, •a:,.';  Hi--  h.is 
had  r.umerous  occasions  to  learn  of  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  lacing  many  Italian 
Immtfranta.  nut  only  from  those  in  his  own 
heme  State  but  also  in  his  w  ,rk  on  the  For- 
eign F.elations  Committee.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  to  And  that  Senator  Wile,y 
vva."  the  single  individual  most  Instrumental 
iv.  Inscrtlr.^  the  careful  references  ir.  the 
Scn.-.to  Crime  Repcrt  to  the  efTt-ct  that  the 
few  crmilnaLs  In  the  United  States  cf  Sicilian 
and  or  other  Italian  origin  sh.;u!d  net  be 
UF.-d  to  stigmatize  the  ovtr-rhelnilng  number 
cf  Americans  of  Italian  origin  who  are  honest 
and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  are  .ust  as  good 
citizens,  if  not  better  than  those  of  any 
other  national-origin  group. 

Th-^uizh  he  was  c  ccrlrmed  noninterven- 
Ujiikit  prior  to  W-rld  Wj.r  II.  V.'ujit  tCKlay 


advocates  the  need  for  doing  everything  to 
bring  the  peoples  of  America  and  the  nations 
abroad  cloaer  together,  "It  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  keep  peace  that  I  know,"  says 
Wiley.  But  he  adds  a  rare  note  of  pessimism 
for  the  chances  of  peace  as  long  as  the  Krem- 
lin houses  Its  present  rulers.  He  cites  the 
following  story: 

At  a  meeting  between  Wiltt  and  Soviet 
Ambassador  Andrei  Vlshlnsky,  the  Senator 
grabbed  his  hand  and  holding  on  to  It 
tightly,  looked  the  Russian  in  the  eye  saying: 
"Mr.  Vlshlnsky,  every  night  I  pray  that  our 
two  peoples  can  arrive  at  an  understanding 
which  will  help  prevent  war  " 

Vlshlnsky  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied  coldly,  "I  don't  pray." 


A  CaiiadiaB  Seaway? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  \'EKM0NT 

I:n   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  15   1951 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  T  a.sk 
unanimo'as  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  Canadian  Seaway?""  writ- 
ten by  Richard  L.  Strout.  and  published 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  1,  1951. 

There  being  no  ob.1ectlcn,  the  editorial 
wa.'^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Canadian  Seaway'' — An  UrriMATE  Mxssace 

FaoM  Washington 
(By  Richard  L.  Srout) 

Washington  — Seventeen  members  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  are  In  Can- 
ada Inspjecting  the  route  of  the  proposed  St, 
Lawrence  seaway.  One  of  the  thinps  Repre- 
sentative Henky  D  Larcadi.  Jr  ,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  the  subiect.  Is  asking  on  hi.s  trip 
Is  whether  the  Dominion  is  serious  In  the  in- 
tention of  goine  ahead  with  the  rreat  proj- 
ect Itself  if  the  United  States  refuses  any 
loni-er  to  go  alur:g 

The  battle  over  the  St.  LawTence  is  50  years 
old.  There  are  signs  that  it  Is  now  approach- 
ing some  kind  of  culmination.  E\cry  Presi- 
dent Since  CooUdge  has  urged  construction 
fi,.r  power  and  navigation,  but  the  voices 
against  it  In  the  United  States  have  been 
powerful,  too.  Herbert  Hoover  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  United  State."*  Eiigineerlnj];  Com- 
mission which  recommended  the  program 
to  President  Coclidge.  with  the  result  that 
a  Re:iway  treaty  was  initiated  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States  In  1932.  But  the  Senate 
voted  for  it  46  to  42.  In  1934,  which  was  not 
the  constitutional  two-thirds  vote  required 
for  ratification.  The  treaty  remained  un- 
ratified,  the   seaway   unbuilt. 

Now  two  new  factors  enter.  First  Is  the 
defense  argument  that  a  deep  seaway  is 
needed  to  fc.lng  down  Labrador  Iron  ore  to 
the  Interior  of  the  Am.erican  Continent  to 
the  blast  furnaces  and  forges  hitherto  sup- 
plied by  the  Mesabl  Range,  new  giving  out. 
Second  factor  Is  the  growing  Impatience  of 
Canada.  Most  citizens  cf  the  United  States 
don't  yet  realize  this  second  point. 

A  dispatch  from  Ottawa  to  the  Montreal 
Dally  Star,  May  3,  under  eight-column  ban- 
ner headline,  annotinced  that  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely dlfBcult  for  the  liberal  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent  to  per- 
mit adjournment  of  Parliament  without 
dealing  In  adequate  fashion  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  deep  waterway  project. 


A  composite  feature  neva  itory  carried  in 
the  Toronto  Dally  Star,  2  days  later,  quoted 
14  Canadian  leaders  of  bualneae,  labor,  and 
university  circles  as  saying,  "Oo  ahciul  now. 
United  States  or  no."  Here  are  typical  ccm- 
mrnts- 

W.  F.  Holding  steel  works  president  and 
head  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. "We  must  build  Uie  seaway  ourMlves 
If  the  United  States  Is  not  prepared  to  go 
along  with  it." 

Dr.  R.  C.  Wallace,  Kingston,  prlncljial  of 
Queens  University:  "Canada,  if  necessary, 
should  go  ahead  alone  and  amortize  the 
seaway  " 

F.  G  Wlnspear.  Edmonton,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Chambsr  of  Commerce,  called  for 

i.Timedlate  beginning  "even  to  the  extent  of 
Canada  doing  the  building  lUelf.' 

Back  In  1950  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Canada's 
Secretary  of  Slate  for  BxtcrmU  AHalrs.  said 
that  Canada  wants  to  see  the  old  agreement 
with  the  United  States  carried  out.  But  he 
ac*ded: 

"If  that  cannot  be  obtained,  however,  we 
shall  have  to  consider  the  plan  put  forward 
by  New  York  State  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario for  development  of  power  alone  If 
that  plan  were  lo  be  adopted  it  mlizht  also 
be  advisable  for  Canada  to  look  Into  the  pcjs- 
slblllty  of  building  at  the  same  time  a 
Cfinsdlnn  deep  waterway  on  our  side  of  the 
border," 

The  New  York-Ontario  proposal  Is  one  cf 
long  standing.  Both  areas,  and  New  Eng- 
land, need  electric  power.  Hitherto  the 
hydroelectric  project  has  been  tied  In  with 
the  seaway.  If  Congress  delays  further, 
however,  the  proposal  Is  to  develop  the  power 
Independently,  and  simultaneously  set  up 
the  nil -Canadian  seaway  flnanced  by  tolls. 
Ocean  shipping  for  Cleveland,  Chlc.iso,  St. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis  would  then  pay  toils 
to  Canada  when  it  passed  through  Canadian 
locits 

Congressmen  have  pooh-poohed  the  Idea 
of  Canada  going  It  alone.  But  there  are  in- 
dications of  Impatience  In  the  Dominion. 
Tlie  vast  natural  resources  o'  Canada  need 
the  seaway,  ice-locked  thouph  it  would  be 
5  montl^  of  the  year.  Antlseaway  sp^ikes- 
men  are  artlculste  and  powerful  in  Wash- 
ington But  their  arguments  have  less 
weifjht  In  Ottawa  As  the  Montreal  Star's 
Ottawa  correspondent  wrote 

"It  Is  the  definite  Impression  around  Par- 
liament Hill  today  that  the  Canadian  Oov- 
ernment  has  waited  Just  about  as  long  as  It 
Intends  to  and  now  the  point  of  what  to 
do  next  has  been  reached." 


The  Political  SttnatioD  in  Liberia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or    NEW   JEXSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  15,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  have  appeared  recently 
in  the  press  a  number  of  articles  deal- 
ing: with  the  political  situation  in  Li- 
beria. They  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  my  friend.  Otto  T.  Mailery.  of 
Philadelphia,  who  for  some  time  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  affairs  of  that  country. 

These  articles  Indicate  that  the  atw- 
nginal  groups,  who  form  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Libcrlan  population. 
are  seeking  to  achieve  equal  political 
rights  which  hitherto  have  been  denied 
them.    The  articles  fxirther  indicate  that 
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the  Oovernmrnt  piirty  ha.s  taken  strong 
st^ps.  particularly  in  thp  election  on 
May  1  of  this  ypar.  to  frustrate  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  ab<)rr»-".nal  m-ijonty  and  to 
continue  thr  one- party  rule  whiCh  hii 
lon«  prevailed  in  that  country. 

Wilhoui.  endors:nki  the  accuracy  or 
completene.s.s  of  these  articles.  I  suc^est 
thai  the  situation  \Mth  wh.ch  they  deal 
ment.>  atter.tion  m  this  country,  both 
bwrause  of  our  cenlun.--old  historic  re- 
lationship with  Libtria  and  because  of 
the  interest  of  the  American  people  in 
political  and  scxial  progress  for  all  peo- 
ples, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  nation- 
ally. 

I  therefor?  ask  unanimous  con.^ent 
that  the  followinsi  items  be  printed  :n 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  A  despatch 
headed  "Liberia  denounc.'s  Prt'-idcnl  s 
rival/'  from  the  N»='x  York  Times  of  June 
2.  1951.  an  article  entitled  Liberia  and 
Mr,  Twe."  from  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ninR  Bulletin  of  June  2.  1951 :  and  a  let- 
ter entitled  ■Governini?  Liberia"  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  10,  1951 

There  be:ns:  no  o'oiection.  the  arv.cles 
and  letter  were  ordeied  to  be  printed  .n 
the  Record,  as  f olio* - 

(From  the  New  V'tr'<  Time's  nf  J;:r.e  2,  \9r>\  ! 

LrvrxiA      DrN't-N-rrs      PoEsrr^rsT  s      P.  :  \:   - 

Charcfs   Stdttt -n    to   Ftt.-tt'.j:   Lf^tex   fir 

Apps.\lino  t-^  U    N    t<:)  Svptrv-sf  Elect'on 

MoMKOviA.     Lioeria,    May     Jl-^rhe     pul.'-:e 

renewed  today  a  rr..  i.th-iiT.^  it-irch  Ilt  Din. 

dwu  Tv»f    leader  <  ■'.   t.':e  ab<Ti^iiia.  Refv^rriia- 

tion  Party,  wtjii  .5  uai.ied  ui  answer  a  s^^Ui- 

ticn  charge      Mr    TT*'e,  who  •j.iUghi  to  i.pi'n.-e 

Pnsldent  William  V    S    "Tiibmaii  m  the  \i..; 

1   election.   ha:l  apf-f'a.ed   t  >  the  United   N.i- 

tluns  lor  supervLsji.r.     '  thf  election 

Only  n^QT.u.ees  vt  Presideiit  Tubnia;  s 
True  Whig  Party  appearej  on  the  bit»..  ts 
In  the  election,  m  which  «  .men  and  aborig- 
inal property  owners  voted  t.jr  the  flrst  t.me. 
According"  to  C  A^  ■v.,.nu  Ca-sei:.  attf  r::ey 
general  ct  Liberia,  Mr  T-ap  is  'subieLt  to 
arrest  for  rnaltin.;  ai.  .ippea:  f  r  foreun  in- 
tervention la  di'ine  tic    irtairs." 

Sourrei  c!-^se  t.~i  Mr  Twe  s.iid  th-t  durins; 
the  April  campaign  he  had  cii.spatched  a 
memorandum  t  :>  Secretary  General  Trvi. e 
Lie  of  the  United  Nati.^ns  en  t.  tied  .in 
appeal  for  Just:ce  and  relief  fr  m  political 
iuopresslon    in   LibtriA 

Under  an  elect  ion  law  adopted  in  Decem- 
ber 1945,  Mr  Ca.'^sell  said.  poliMcal  parties 
irere  required  tn  register  n  'minees  witii  the 
Election*  Cun-imissi  .n  at  lea.^t  (50  davs  hef  r>» 
election  day  Although  the  Rerorman  n 
Party  had  srheduied  a  conventlcm  fcr  Feb- 
ruary 27,  It  deiave<!  the  assembly  until  April 
10.  shortly  after  Mr  Twe  had  retiimed  fr-  -n. 
e  montha"  medical  treatment  at  G-^'  rce'r.wu 
UnlTeraity  Hogpital  In  the  United  States. 

NCMINATIOW   DISQUALirtl.D 

The  Retorniation  Party  submitted  Mr. 
Twe'a  name  to  head  Ita  slate,  but  the  ct  in- 
mlsaion  dlaqual  hed  the  party  on  the  tround 
that  the  legal  time  margin  had  been  violated. 
Upon  dlaquaiiScatUin,  the  Twe  supporters 
said  to<lay.  the  Reformation  Party  petitioned 
Prvstdent  Tubman  to  postpone  election  day 
•o  that  the  party  could  qualify  to  appear  on 
the  baJlota. 

Coplea  of  the  petition  were  distributed  to 
the  United  States.  British,  and  French  diplo- 
matic poata  m  lionroTla  together  with  the 
memarMUtum.  asserting  political  suppres- 
sion and  requening  United  Nations  Inter- 
vention. 

ItelatlTes  of  Mr.  Twe  on  bis  rubber  farm 
xtear  lioixroTla  said  today  that  he  had  Bed 
to  tbe  oouDtry  because  be  feared  that  his  life 
vas  eadangered. 

In  a  round-up  of  Reformation  Party  lead- 
en Uua  week  the  police  arrested  about   20. 
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From  the  New  York  Times] 
No  Appeal  Rcccvkd  bt  U.  N. 
:.  .\\TioNs.  N.  Y.  June  I —Secretary 
Irvbjve  Lies  offlce  and  the  Human 
Divu^ton  of  the  United  Nations  re- 
that  no  appeal  from  Dlhdwo  Twe 
...i  the  Liberian  elections  had  been 
ree;-.  eel  here  so  far 

Lc.-.  .  ex;)€rts  explained  that  the  United 
Nat. Ji.s  could  not  interfere  with  election 
pr  .  f...f.<5  jn  any  member  state.  But  they 
s.'.  :  ;t  if  an  appeal  was  received  charging 
v;o.Jt.  jns  of  political  rights,  it  would  be  filed 
with  the  Human  Rights  Division. 

Under  the  usual  routine  a  summary  of  the 
appeal  is  sent  to  the  Human  Rights  Coramis- 
sicr:  .\ny  member  of  the  Commission  in- 
terested can  ask  for  full  details.  After  that 
prjlnt  the  Human  Rights  machinery  provlflf>s 
f'-T  a  limited  inquiry. 


[Fr   m  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  of 

June   2.    19311 
L:n7r.:'      \vr      M'd      Twe — Repvblic     Pho.is 

AN    Ti.i.Nj     B    :     That     at     Pkesiscntial 

ti.^    r:oN  Time 

P-    Melvln  K.  Whlte!eather> 

La-t  J  V ..uary  Philadelphia  was  visited  by 
:i:.  una&sumlni?  little  man  from  the  Negro 
R.' public  of  Liberia  named  Dlhdwo  Twe. 
With  considerable  difflculty  he  had  obtained 
a  tiassport  from  the  Liberian  Government 
I  •' ."iich  means  the  President  and  a  few 
ethers  I  to  come  to  this  country  for  medical 
treatment.  While  here,  he  received  word 
that  ,'  :.'  V  reformation  party  had  selected 
him  t  rm  for  the  presidency  against  in- 
cumbent William  V    S.  Tubman,  on  May  1. 

Although  allins;.  Mr.  Twe  was  anxious  to 
return  to  Monrovia,  the  Liberian  capital, 
to  accept  t.he  challenge.  For  challenge  It 
was.  Mr.  Twe  was  an  aborigine,  and  no 
ab<iruine  had  ever  run  for  the  presidency; 
none  had  ever  been  permitted  in  an  ad- 
ministrative post  of  importance  In  fact, 
no  one  not  belonging  to  the  True  Whig  Party 
had  ever  had  much  luck,  for  that  party. 
representing  the  freed  American  slaves  who 
vLt-re  colonized  there  early  In  the  last  cen- 
t.ry,  and  their  descendents,  had  ruled  the 
c   untry  since  1871. 

MODFLrO  AFTTa  UNTnO)  STATES 

Mr  Twe  knew  what  he  was  up  against. 
but  he  saw  in  his  action  a  test  case.  Africa, 
esp<»c.Ally  central  and  southern  Africa  Is 
en.er^tir.E;  from  the  "Darkest  Africa"  period, 
Eur-  pe  :r.  suffering,  has  directed  Its  energies 
ti  Tiarcl  .A:r:can  development  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  any  time  since  the  surge  for 
c  'ionies  and  spheres  of  Influence  50  to  75 
years  ago.  Liberia  has  been  dlCferent  from 
its  neighbors.  It  was  founded  by  Americans 
on  behalf  of  freed  slaves,  and  has  been  a 
se!f-e'  verning  republic,  based  on  the  United 
S'ates  m'  del  since  1847.  But  the  democ- 
racy which  was  there  Introduced  never 
siircad  to  include  the  natives,  who,  in  the 
bet;;r.:.ir.i:.  were  entirely  too  unlettered  to 
participare  in  such  a  form  of  government. 
A  one-party  system  developed  that  served 
the  A.'ro-Air.encaus  There  are  some  15,000 
of  them   t'Xlay.  aga.nst   1,500,000  aborigines. 

The  time  h.i  1  '  .  ::■."  sa:d  Mr.  Twe.  for 
this  Amer.an  .>h  .».  t  .  f  l;i  Africa  to  mend 
Its  »;v.s  The  abvir.j.i.es  do  longer  were  the 
Illiterates  ,jf  ^IcI  Mr.  Twe  a  Kru  tribes- 
man, was  an  exampl  he  a  ■. -  t-tr.icated  In 
the  United  States,  i.-  a  prcoticmg  Christian, 
and  2;^  years  a^o  served  a  universr "  cause 
by  exp<islnK  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  slaves 
who  were  running  Liberia  were  actually  en- 
gaging in  selling  their  cuuntr.-men  Into 
bondage.  .\  League  of  Nations  Investigation 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  Liberian 
President. 


The  first  strlJte  against  Mr.  T'^e  catr.e 
whtn  two  registered  letters  acceptlne  the 
nomination,  sent  from  the  United  States. 
failed  to  arrive  at  their  destination  in  Mon- 
rovia This  was  overcome  by  sending  the 
acceptance  through  channels  that  escaped 
the  eyes  of  Prealdent  Tubman's  mailmen. 

CAMPAICIf    ACAnfSr    FHAJTTOM    OPPONENT 

But  Other  moves  against  him  could  not 
be  overcome.  "I  have  been  cheated  and  de- 
barred from  r»r^lcipatlon  In  It  (the  elec- 
tion)," wrote  Mr,  Twe  on  April  30,  "on  the 
pretext  that  I  am  late  to  register.  The  bal- 
lots  With  the  name  of  Mr  Tubman  oi%ly  have 
been  printed,  so  they  will  vote  for  him  to- 
morrow without  opposition,  and  he  will  be 
elected  even  If  one  vote  Is  cast.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  life  forced  upon  the  owners  of  this 
country  by  American  democracy  *  *  ' 
The  True  Whig  Party,  which  has  been  In 
pow^r  since  1871.  does  not  allow  opposi- 
tion." 

For  foreign  consumption,  the  Whigs  an- 
nounced that  Twe  had  voluntarily  with- 
drawn his  candidacy.  Oddly  enough,  this 
man  who  had  withdrawn  was  the  center  of 
all  the  campaign  oratory.  The  governmtent 
organ  In  Monrovia,  the  Listener,  hammered 
on  the  theme  that  Twe  should  be  manacled 
and  tried  for  high  treason  On  the  eve  of 
the  election.  President  Tubman  addressed 
the  nation.  His  intlre  speech  was  about  the 
man  who  was  not  going  to  be  his  opponent 
on  the  morrow.  Although  the  entrenched 
had  their  hands  firmly  on  t>-e  controls,  they 
were  keenly  aw.are  of  what  Twes  threat 
meant  to  ther->.  President  Tubman,  In  that 
speech  called  Twes  attempt  to  displace  him 
by  means  of  the  ballot-box  unconstitutional, 
unlawful,  treasonable,  and  seditious,  and  he 
Indicated  his  readiness  to  take  steps  against 
those  who  unlawfully  organize  political  par- 
ties, Mr.  Tubman  showed  himself  to  t>e 
quite  conscious  of  American  criticism,  and 
he  advised  all  foreigners  to  keep  their  noses 
out. 

paortct  Niros  a  word  of  advicx 

So  the  May  1  election  was  a  landslide. 
Unconfirmed  reports  since  then  have  had  Mr. 
Twe  under  technical  arrest.  Requests  for 
information  at  the  Liberian  legation  in 
Washington  were  met  with:  "Who  is  Mr. 
Twe?"  No  wonder,  for  the  present  occu- 
pant of  that  legation  is  the  man  who  was 
forced  to  resign  the  presidency  as  a  result 
of  the  slave  trade  exposure  In  1930.  The 
Whi3  have  never  forgiven  Tvre  for  his  part 
In  it. 

As  a  government,  the  United  States  can 
go  only  so  far  toward  Influencing  domestic 
practices  In  foreign  countries  which  it  Is 
aiding  In  one  way  or  another:  but  Liberia, 
although  in  no  sense  a  protectorate,  defi- 
nitely Is  a  protege  of  the  United  States,  and 
Is  the  only  country  on  the  vast  African  con- 
tinent where  United  States  influence  Is  pre- 
dominant. In  Korea  and  In  the  United  Na- 
tions we  are  expending  lives  and  treasure 
to  obtain  and  sustain  free  elections,  but  in 
this  country  where  we  can  exert  unfettered 
Influence,  a  01  e-party  system  exists. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  10.  1951) 

Governing   Li3ehla — Suppression   bt   Regime 

Charged  op  Supporters  or  Democract 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  anthropology  at  the 
City  College,  and  adviser  on  trustee.ship  to 
the  United  States  delegation  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  General  .Assembly,  is  president  of 
the  Institute  of  H-;.:.:o  AtT,^.:r>,  I;;-  1 
To  the  EDrroR  ik  ike  New  York  Times: 

The  New  York  Times  vlispavMi  tr^m  lt5 
special  correspondent  in  Liberia,  published 
June  2,  party  unveils  a  situatiisn  v'  desper- 
a'e  danger  to  the  men  in  Liberia  who  seek 
the  democratic  way.  and  a  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  which  conceriis  all  of  Africa  and 
must  concern   .Americans 

The  one-p'ir'v  rftrirt-.e  in  Liberia,  throUijh 
which  an  e:t:rcn-.t'.v  sr.uill  ini:...ri!v  rides  the 
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backs  of  the  overwhelming  aboriginal  ma- 
jority. Is  striking  a  death  blow  at  the  oppo- 
sition party.    At  the  Liberian  election  May  1 

this  opposition,  or  reformation,  party  would 
have  swept  the  field,  bringing  the  1.600.000 
native  Llbcrlans  into  control  of  their  Gov- 
ernment for  the  first  tlm^, 

EXCl-USION    FROM    BALLOT 

The  President  Tubman  'True  Whip  Party" 
regime,  Invoking  a  valid  or  invalid  proce- 
dural technicality,  excluded  the  Reformation 
Party  from  the  ballot  and  the  election. 
Dlhdwo  Twe,  the  majority  presidential  can- 
didate, had  sought  Informally,  without  suc- 
cess, to  have  the  United  Nations  or  our  State 
Department  send  observers,  whose  presence 
might  prevent  or  mitigate  the  stealing  of  the 
election.  On  this  stated  ground  the  Tubman 
regime  Immediately  after  the  election  sent 
Its  police  to  arrest  Mr   Twe. 

Today  either  Mr.  Twe  Is  being  held  se- 
cretly In  Jail  or  is  still  being  pursued  end 
an  unstated  number  of  his  as£»clates  are 
actually  Jailed,  according  to  the  Times  dis- 
patch. The  plain  object  Is  to  terrorliv  anew 
the  aborigines  of  Liberia  and  to  destroy  out- 
right their  lcader.ship 

Mr.  Tvve.  who  had  been  In  the  United 
States  fi'T  a  surgical  operation,  returned  to 
Liberia  2  months  ago,  having  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  aborigines  as  their  candidate 
In  November  of  last  year,  Twe  knew,  and 
publicized  in  Liberia,  that  witch  doctors  had 
been  Imp-arted  from  the  Gold  Coa^t  to  poison 
him.  He  knew  that  If  Jailed,  away  from  h.s 
faithful  entourage  and  from  his  personal 
cook,  he  must  go  on  a  hunger  strike  and  die, 
or  else  risk  slow  death  throurth  poisoned  food. 
He  knew  that  probably  he  would  be  Jailed. 

Tv.e  has  been  called  the  Gandhi  of  Liberia 
and  Is  like  Qandhl  In  his  universal  charity 
and  his  indifference  to  personal  fate.  This 
statement  Is  not  hearsay. 

ONE    PAETT    RUT-E 

Like  numerous  other  Americans,  I  know 
Mr,  TVe  well,  and  he  spent  with  me  his  last 
day  before  flying  to  Liberia  2  months  apo. 

What  is  happening  in  Liberia  today  is  a 
repetition  of  what  has  h.ippened  for  80  years. 
as  set  forth  in  an  authoritative  book  by  Ray- 
mond Leslie  Buell  of  the  Fcreifn  Policy  Asso- 
ciation in  1947.  United  States  quarl-guar- 
c'i.inshlp  has  not  restrained  or  reformed  the 
cne-party  totalitarianism  of  Liberia  down 
the  eeneratlons,  but  rather  has  led  it  to  re- 
peated ac'ions  of  brazen  cyniclcm  and 
audacity. 

But  fie  Africa  of  today  Is  not  the  Africa 
of  81:1  or  ^en  10  years  ag,}.  All  of  west  tropi- 
cal Africa,  except  only  Liberia,  now  receives 
eenulne  and  Increasing  social  services  and 
m.irches  toward  self-rule  or  toward  incorpo- 
ration In  the  citizenship  of  metropolitan 
EuroiDean  nations.  The  Liberian  outrage  will 
irradiate  through  much  of  native  Africa  and 
will  create  cynicism  about  America  and  about 
democratic  constitutional  forms  which,  la 
Liberia,  are  used  as  a  sanction  of  corrupt 
tyranny 

And  as  for  Mr  Twe — he  Is  no  sudden  Insur- 
cent  into  Liberia.  He  has  been  known  as  a 
man  of  true  greatness  across  more  than  40 
years.  Educated  in  the  United  States,  he 
made  our  deepest  values  his  own.  his  conse- 
cration to  the  democratic  life  way  la  com- 
plete and  he  Is  a  devout  and  practicing 
Christian.  For  siich  a  man  to  be  leader  of  a 
great  mass  movement  In  west  Africa  means 
much  to  the  hope  of  a  free  world.  For  him 
and  his  as.sociates  to  be  destroyed  will  be  an 
evil  thing  for  the  hope  of  the  free  world. 

CHASCXS  SXTBSTANTIATID 

In  1929.  as  a  member  of  the  Liberian 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Twe  exposed 
the  human  slavery  being  practiced  in  Liberia. 
In  2  days  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  ruling  machine,  and  to  save  his 
life  he  escaped  to  Sierra  Leone,  under  Brit- 


ish protection,  for  3  years.  Meantime  the 
League  of  Nations  through  a  commission  In- 
vestigated his  slavery  charges  on  the  ground 
and  Bubctantlated  them. 

Today  the  need  Is  for  action  of  another 
kind.  The  United  States,  without  Interven- 
ing In  Liberia  any  more  than  it  has  done  for 
a  century,  could  end  the  present  outrage 
and  Insure  a  free  election.  We  must  so 
intervene,  or  we  will  stand  as  silent  partners 
In  the  killing  of  democracy — our  kind  of 
democracy — In  that  place  In  Africa  where 
otxrs  Is  the  predominant  responsibility, 

JOHW   COLLin. 

Nrw  York,  June  4,  1951. 


GoTermnmt  Chaafenrt  aad  Cars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  new  habcpshirz 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  15,  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "You  Have  a  Chauffeur,  or 
Didn't  You  Know?"  which  appeared  in 
the  June  13,  1951,  issue  ot  the  Concord 
Daily  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Too  Have  a  CHAtrrmrR.  os  Didn't  You  Know? 

The  United  States  Senate,  presented  a 
chart  of  the  number  of  chauffeurs  and  of 
Government-owned  cars.  Is  thinking  about 
eliminating  chauffeurs  from  Federal  pay- 
rolls and  some  cars  from  Federal  expenses. 
It  has  had  the  courage  to  add  such  an 
amendment  to  one  pending  appropriation 
bill  which  affects  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
Federal  agencies. 

The  chauffeur  chart,  prepared  as  of  June 
30,  1950,  close  of  the  last  full  fiscal  year, 
and  Just  at  the  start  of  the  Korean  war 
reveals  8,774  full-time  ch.--  .Teurs  on  the 
Federal  payroll  then,  16.906  part-time  chauf- 
feurs, and  37.389  other  Federal  employees 
who  were  driving  around  In  Oovemment- 
o*-ned  cars. 

Another  chart,  showing  car  piirchajses,  In- 
dicates a  terrifflc  increase  in  this  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  since  the 
Korean  war  began,  especially  in  the  armed 
services,  where  the  chauffeur  business  is 
most   rampant. 

The  picture  looked  like  this  1  year  ago: 
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Take  the  Veterans'  Administration  as  one 
example.  It  recently  went  through  the  well- 
known  antics  of  threatening  to  close  some 
of  Its  branch  offices,  where  it  gives  services 
directly  to  the  veterans,  because  Congress  was 
so  niggardly  In  considering  its  several  billion 
dollar  appropriations.  But  when  it  was  dis- 
charging, or  threatening  to  discharge  per- 
sonnel in  these  branch  oflSces,  such  as  sev- 
eral In  New  Hamoshire,  It  was  carr-ylng  on  Its 
payrolls  946  full-time  chauffeurs  and  417 
part-time  chauffeurs. 

When  you  look  Into  the  chauffeur  business 
In  the  armed  services  you  discover  that  the 
bulk  of  them  are  enlisted  men  In  uniform. 
But  the  armed  services  can't  explain  why 
Russia  put  four  out  of  every  five  soldiers  In 
the  battle  lines,  while  we  put  only  one  of 
every  five  there  Are  our  fighting  forces  so 
decrepit  that  they  have  to  be  carted  about  In 
chauffeur-driven  passenger  automobiles?  Of 
course  not. 

Oscar  Ewlng's  so-called  social  sectirlty 
agency,  which  would  become  the  dispenser 
of  free  medicine  and  free  everything  to  all 
who  ask,  has  Its  own  made-work  program 
In  the  form  of  44  full-time  and  100  part- 
time  chauffeur  Jobs.  The  disreputable  RFC. 
the  tax  collecting  Treasury,  and  most  of  the 
rest,  have  their  chaufleured  llmcmaines. 
Secretary  Acheson's  quota  is  30  full-time 
chauffeurs. 

There  s  need  for  a  new  "new  deal"  In 
Washington  and  the  chauffeur  scandal  is 
only  one  more  bit  of  the  evidence.  It's  time 
to  get  a  government  of  men  who,  at  least, 
su-e  able  to  drive  their  own  cars  Any  who 
cant  do  that  should  be  rc'..ired  from  Federal 
service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


m  THE  SENATl  OF  THI  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  15.1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraaka.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoss 
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a  Ubulatton  which  has  bwn  prepared  for 
me  by  th*  Lesis'aliv?  Reference  Service 
of  the  Librar)  of  Con>rress.  shoving  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  all  foreign-a;d  pro- 
grams over  a  12- year  period  which  must 
be  borne  by  each  of  the  counties  and  the 
principal  c:lies  and  towas  of  Nebraska 

Tht-re  bein«  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Recokd,  as  follows 
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4,9n.»43 
1,2U.'>19 

159.713 
l,«m,4IH 
iaM,8BS 

gSl,A41 
10.  234.  740 

««V'«0 
X  (N9.  f*l 

72R.»3 

4.  'ri\.  M* 

1.  l.V'..  IC>9 

'i    ""■•   '  '-* 

1 

1 

1 

4. 

1.  44U.  SU 

.1  KM,  tv»4 

n     ■  ■ ,      .  '■• 

1   - 

r.  m  1 14 

10,  3IW.  .wo 

W<7.  194 

965,  <a 

81.  412,  .S49 

(^7. 1W7.  '.Ma 

IS.  VM.  •VS8 

10.  5«M.  7S4 

9:r2.  121 

92\ii7tt 

.^70,012 

1ft,  M».  4.T« 

1,  !.>('\.>.W 
riMH.420 

7,  7:11.  IMS 
475.1)10 
(1,1)59.473 
!.*;«».  .KM 
$.'.  •.^:■.  *)7 
1  ->-.  145 
1. :: '.  JM) 

4.     «'•'    N    J 
1  _  I  ).s4 .    »vli 

7.  iil,  ..ij 

2,  J39.  2,n 
'*«.  721 

8,  442,  '/23 

2,  ill.  .■'1(7 
11.7U.  lliJ 

4.  Tlfi.  !K5 

7%.V'«N'i 

4.  Cwfi,  tJO 

l.llUN.li:iO 

3.  319.  V.l 
7.M.7-,.-, 

8.2! 
3.  i)l» 
(>.  47'.       IX 
■«li".  ■^'■■.' 

Wv'i.    I'U'. 

1.1.  >»•«.  *T»i 

ft.  .IKS      s<", 


Rock  County  

Sal;.' 


8vi' 


flu: 


KriHtKl.  city 

Wilh««r.  city 


village 


pDpiilation 

(preliminary 

couiil) 


~har'>  of  xW 

(uroien  atd 

priijMisc'i  and 

providft 
Jnlv  1.  1040- 
Jano  30,  l«.'''2 


.:ity 

.\  'ity 

W  »fioo.  city  

Scott-  BItifT  County 

"  -ity 

T.  dty 

S«»  ry 

ty 

8ht  -nty 

Ity. 

KiishvilW.  city 

llay  .-iprmifs.  village. 

8h*riniin  County 

Ump  Citv 

8k''.    •■  ■;•'.'  

8ta  ty 


i.'p 

iii'bnm.  City 

Thomas  County 

Thuntion  County 

Pender,  vlllacc 

Vallfv  County 

c-rd.  city    

Washington  Couoty 

Blair,  city 

Wayne  County 

Wakefield,  city  • 

WajTie.  dty 

Webster  County 

Red  Cloud,  dty 

Wheeler  County. ^ 

York  County 

Yori,  aty 

8ute  total 


S.  .♦<..    «»i 

1!,  '•-<!    ■I'^ 

4.  -t^l.   '">.'; 

9'*>.  oV) 

•  'T  in  .Vnt(-li>t'« 

l.tr.'l  f.)r  1  :);'<). 

.  (lurtiy  in  fumaa 

.Ul^Wli 


S3,  an 
i.one 

14.021 
3,tll»2 
1.137 
l.-XVl 

15.641 
3,«37 
1.0.32 

16,  «20 
1.702 
:i.  (tw* 

3:;.  '*» 
3.  '«9 
2,07H 

12,S33 

ii,  1H7 
3.  174 
9,  .VJO 
2.IM7 
1,2(51 

ti.4lH 

1.  sa^ 

3. 120 
^413 
U397 

aA3i 

1.00:1 
1.960 
1.195 
8.5rt« 
1,1(57 
7.2S6 
1342 
11.40(1 
3,800 

laooB 

3.  .'MB 
7.317 
l.(»72 
1.  .52S 
14.228 
5,180 


$2,085,913 
733.HS7 

9.  (wa,  .337 

2,  .'-34,  7fi2 
7HZ734 
«:<! .  4.32 

10.  7»>7,  577 
2.(V4I.4«8 

710,  449 
11.. '571.  224 

1,  171.fi»l 

2.  125,  Ml 
Zi.  129.  '*(55 

2,  tV42.  M4 
1.  4:«l.  .1.37 

8.  h:U.  494 

9.  07S.  IMS 
i  l.-.\  (Ah 
ft,  -Xl,  75« 
1,  4tK).  l'-« 

89(5.  (W 

74fi,9:» 

4,  41\  2»0 

1.  iWi.  072 

2.  147.  h70 

4.  414.  S37 
'JUL  723 

7, 318.  383 
7.U443 

1.  Ifitt.  956 
822.  tifi2 

5,  <<«•,  071 
*13,386 

4.«).5.  176 

1.  .'M,3,  4.38 
7.  914,  07(5 
2.(515.986 
6,951.  AM 

«0,  581 

2.  4,=ii  S40 
5,'B7.  1(59 
1.151.0.38 
1.051.90(5 
9.  794.  H40 
4.  -260.  ft31 


1.  318.  <J7»         «n7.  391,  945 


•Total  popuijiii"!!  "(  ''V:t».:i.  1.1. .  i.'v,  i.<i  ;.y  .r.  0..\oa 
County  and  partly  in  Wayne  County,  is  ;,a34  for  ION 


Professor  Snow's  Appointment 


EXTK.N'SICN'  OF  RE.\L\  ^.KS 

OF 

HON.  BRIENMcMAH3N 

or  CONNELTirUT 

IN    TV.-E    -FN.XTi:   OF   THE   UNITTD   ST.\TES 

f  ":(ijj< ,  June  IS.  195 . 

M."  M.M-\HON'.  Mr  Presic  or.r.  I  as'iC 
unanimous  con.sent  to  ha'v'e  irir.'ed  :a 
the  A;n>  :»'•"<  '''f  'i-?  Record  a  .  »'d::onal 
entitled  ■  P:''jfe.'<.sor  Snow  >  Appoint- 
ment, pubh.-hfd  ir.  'he  Hanfird  Cou- 
rant  of  June  10.  19,t1.  Tht  ediloruil 
deals  with  the  .^election  by  the  State  De- 
;  ::'me::'.  <)f  Pi'f^f  Wilbert  Snc-v  bei'^ved 
f  :m«:'  G-^v.  rri.-'r  of  the  State  of  Ci.'n- 
n-c'ic'...'.     to  '.'•cture  :n  Europe 

I!, ere  be.ru  no  ob'ection  the  edi- 
••  I'.-i.ii  'A.i:<  oruei-od  to  oe  printed  m  the 
lit:-  osD    a.^  follows: 

P-^  :  •  K ESSU  R    --^N"'W  S     .■\rPr-:>n  MINT 

.\'.:  C    ■.-•:? 
or  •.^.i• 
.  :  We- 

t  .•  "he  S'.i'e  Depa.-rmeiu  Ui  lectu-e  '.n  Eur-.jpe 
I  :.  .■\:r.f.".i-,i:i  li:eru'ure.  criticisin,  and  public 
u.Ti.r><  I  lie  af.\;.:(!intmer.r.  for  me  vear  be- 
ginning   5eptembt?r    1.    c.  mes    tbruug^i    the 


'J'  #fn;'.!;ci  rejcire  ir.  :;ie  h.T.- 
.1,-;  C"n'.e  to  Pr'ofes.siT  Wiibert  siii.w 
\v.  Ur.. versitv.    He  ha-s  teeii  .^elected 
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educa" :-  r. -<>xrh.iinge  program,  estiifcli.^hed  to 
pr'',.m'  'e  a  offer  tn'r".;:-;  ■.:.df-rs"..i;.d.ng 
'an":-  r.<z  ";;,'■  deir.<.CT\t:\r  cat.   r.s 

r    wculd   be   dJficuIt   to   thmk   of   a    r.-..  re 
auspicious    selection.      Pr  :esa.  r    i....,.v     ..s    i 

d::-*ir. -■''J'.^h'^d    ed'jra'^T,    .:    r...tn    -,:     '.e:'>''TS 
;  <  -  .'.-■■.■-mi^    a    ^raceJui    plaiforni    .i.ppear.iii'.e 
a::d  a  dt^iighUui  c-,.;.'.Trs  ; :, .  ,r.,'.'.:.st       ^  i.:i'   de 
Is  a  fcrnier  govern  .r  >..:'  C   ..r.cciicu-  •.-,-. fies 
to  bis  interest  in   pubuc   afia.u-s.     .\nd  eve-.i 
thot.e   A.".  ,  may  rii.-agree  7,T..n  r..ia  _>  ..i.r.i.ly 
■V   Mid  b«>   .-.rr.'.r.?  'he  first  u,  ri^'.'.^r...:.^  'r..it 
he  h;..i  a  br'^ad  .'rLtop  and  a  w.de  fc::.-.  vled^e 
of    ciirrer.i    i;iiues.      The.-e    ne    c«.n    s;3',e    as 
readi'v.    i  .•ercBi.r.ciy.    and    a."ut^ia.;ei'.;Iy    as 
r.>^  .......  c..j:C-..j.s  ihe  a<.r..c'.  L-rr.e:.'^  a:.d  ^ncrt- 

r- :n:.-.g3  cl  A.-nerican  .iltr.t  .are 

P-'  fesj'.r  Eacw's  ver--ar...;ry  :  :■  ninve r. ds  him 
f  r  h',.-  -i.'^^isnment  Mctv  lie  r.:ive  .ij.  enjoy- 
,i;..!-  si  }<;urn  ,:hr''idd,  a!id  ■".:i,t'  prrftrab.e  m 
at:a::..r.t:  a  w.tler  out.  "■.,k  n  'h.-  -A'or.d.  for 
those  lu  'A-hgLn  h.e  k'j«?s  a:  d  '.'.-r  us  when  he 
retiirns.  At  tbat  tm.e  n.n:  y  v.U  want  the 
opportunity  to  learn  :i  .'.a  b.ervations  and 
conclusions  about  .•=.  •»•  r':i  that  thrcugii 
knowledge  .ind  ir. ■.£:.::.,.".  is  e-,-er  ^o^*.:-^ 
smaller. 


Hearings  Into  General  MacArthar's  Dis- 
missal and  Backf round  of  Aicerican 
PoUcj  in  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

F 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 


IN 


,:f   wTO-iirNt; 
W":   CF   TKE   UNITED 


ET.ATES 


F-^:dcy   J-ru 


1 


rjl 


Mr.  HUNT  Mr,  Pi'e-s.dtni,  in  the 
Lex:n!^ton  '  Ky, '  Herald  under  date  of 
June  12  thPi'P  appeared  a  very  worth- 
while pdiicrinl  by  Marquis  Child.?  deal- 
in:r  ^■•.''^.  the  S'^nate  heai'iny.^  into  Gen- 
eral Maj.-.rthui'  s  diimi&sal  ri.nd  the 
bacK^ro'.ad  of  American  policy  in  ihe 
Far  Ea.^t,  Thii  editorial  draws  certain 
conclu.-ions  which,  to  my  way  of  think- 
intr.  clear  up  some  debatable  questioas 
that  have  ari^^n  dur:n;r  the  hearings, 
r^arximcus  consent  thiat 


o '  V-  <;t 


U'.e  Appendix 


a:;a   1  rcqu;:?^ 

the  ed.torial  ix-  prmted 

cf  tht-  ReccuD. 

There  be^r.,.:  r.o  objection,  the  article 
wa^  order-xl  to  be  printed  m  the  Ricord, 
a.s  follows 

^V^sr".r^-CT^i^■  C^z.L:^SG 
By  ilarquLs  ChiiUs  > 

W\3h:n"ct<,.v  ~.\  wav  must  oe  tcrund.  and 
C'.iiK.y.  to  wind  up  :..e  Senate  heannt's  into 
Genera;  MacArtnur  s  di-snii5.sai  and  the  Pack- 
.;r-  una  i.^i  .American  poUcy  ;n  the  Far  East. 
L^msiaiivf  aotu,:i  v.tai  to  maintain  staoUity 
it  h'  me  and  secirity  abr'.iad  h.is  been  held 
•up  becauiie  ot  tlie  mauirv 

Sureiy  even  the  most  hi^tile  Rerubiicans 
have  ni.,w  come  to  n?a;i7e  that  tnev  have 
failed  to  dwument  their  case  against  the 
admini-straticn,  .Vs  the  traditionally  Re- 
publican New  Yorlc  Herald  Tribune  put  it: 

NcwhtTe  m  thp.r  -en^tny  cr-.>ss-examlna- 
t:on  have  the  histlle  Senators  seriously 
shaicen  the  Acheson  position  or  the  prior 
o<..jicies:  nowhere  have  they  be^n  to  sus- 
•^ai.".  tiie  va.^ue  mass  of  accvisation — of  pro- 
ccmmunism,  appeasement,  betravai.  mis- 
leiisance.  and  blunder — which  has  been 
woven  around  hun,  and  one  cannct  really 
read  the  transcript  of  tte  hearings  witbout 
being  forced  to  the  conclusion  tbat  most  of 
this  IS  simply,  to  use  Senator  McM.\hon"s 
jWu  wcras.  an  example  of  ■errcr  being  ccn- 


verted     into     accep'e.i     fact     by     constant 

iteration.   " 

It  is  not  that  the  policies  followed  by  the 
administration    have    been    shown    to    have 

been  the  perfect  path  to  take.  Not  even  the 
must  partisan  aliy  of  tiie  administration 
could  possioly  contend  that 

But  w'aat  £^'C-e-ary  of  State  Achescn  has 
&hi.:-i-n  m  his  able  presentation  is  .  1  '  That 
policy  malters  in  tlic  face  cf  overwhelming 
d;2:a'.tie.';  :n  a  wcr'd  in  the  flux  cf  rcvolu- 
t.oi.ary  ona.i^e  t,-  !c  decisions  tlia*  .seemed 
ir.  the  light  ci  aU  inf.^rmation  avaiiacle  at 
tne  '  "lie  tr:  be  the  'wisest  decLst 'r.,=  :  a.id 
<2  in.it  mcit  of  the  militarv  anJ  d'.'.'..  ir.atic 
;.  .;Jprs  mvol'^-vi  at  one  }x.int  t  ai.  ;'.:er  -^-ith 
the  decisions  mat  later  have  been  cna.iented 
;:..;;  d..- puteti.  Tlie  whole  labric  ■.-;  liaif- 
t.utlii  and  pi. an  lies  .i:.e';ng  a  <:  .n.=piracy 
cf  m.sdlrecti  .i.  l'.;\5  been  ;-h.tt'ered. 

CONFESSION    OF    T.M1.VKZ 

The  best  prt^of  of  this  is  that  the  D.-^'Iltl- 
ria;i.5  who  still  cl'.ne  t  ;  t;iat  na-i^Tv  ai-.d  n»,>w 
discred: :>ed  letrerd  hare  bein  f 'treed  ir.  con- 
tmuin/  'heir  Li'tack;  r.i  fall  bark  on  "he  old 
ia.Tnliar  outcries  Jr,  shout  the  same  chj>r':;es 
in  the  face  of  the  long,  de -ailed,  and  th'ir- 
C'lsb.y  documented  anajvsis  put  mtr  the 
rt>cojrd  ;a  an  abject  confe=.«;icn  of  fail'ire. 
.^nd  It  IS  significant  that  m.^oiar  as  it  oi~.n- 
tmue-;  to  come  at  all  it  com^  'ro.n  tlie  in- 
credible OwtN  Brfwsteu.  of  Maine,  and  a  few 
others  who  take  a  political  line. 

H'-.w  much  the  picters  m  the  Kremlin  in 
Moscow  have  gamed  from  iihis  detailm?  of 
past  mistakes  and  present  caparr.ies  a.od  in- 
tentions (  r.lv  ft  few  kr.owledeen'^lp  rff.r:  iis  at 
the  t-:-p  cf  tur  intelliaence  systom.  w,  :.:ld  be 
able  *o''  judge.  Tli-^y  have  at  ^irr.'^s  dur-.ng 
this  lenjthy  recital  been  ex'reme:-  ressl- 
mi5tjc    c  er    'he    extent    to    wnicn    've    were 

1  Of- less 
tnat 


'■-    r-ov  et 
and     the 


,nion    w.-n 
evaluation 


in.  trmation 
Inf'  rniatio/ii. 

.Ki  f  ■-  th"  American  public,  it  has  ^eemed 
'-  ■r.i'  •;:.■!*  muoh  e.M-il  has  ccme  'tut  o:  the 
lo.qtiirv  .\  sreat  jeal  that  has  been  put  into 
the  record  could  surely  have  been  *.0.d  lon^ 
beforf"  this  without  disciios;ni<  anytn.:.*!  uf 
e.soen'ial  importance  t.~^  the  R'astians  One 
r'^:'.s:'-n  i*  "^^'os  not  too  difficult  'o  bu.ld  up 
the  l'~2end  of  a  sinister  ccns;t;iraoy  ci  :n.j- 
/^-.rc-'tion  x.os  tl-.at  the  public  knetj,'  St.-  lif.e 
alO'-':'  the  wnys  a.nd  wherefores  of  maojr 
de-i.=  ions 

V.'h:it  purp'.ises  can  be  served  by  stretonmg 
out  the  hearings  indefinitely,  it  1j  hard  to 
.«ee  Whether  'he  current  mqtiiry  is  the 
proner  f'~rum  fo-r  .ce'ting  at  the  fa^i^a  a'ocut 
the  China  .obbj  is  debatable 

PO'JVai  OF  THE  ICEBT 

Tb.e  power  of  ihat  lobbv  and  it.'=  regourc»« 
should"  certainly  be  explored,  since  it  has 
been  an  impo-tant  factor  in  determining 
the  direction — .or  lack  of  it — In  A.-=lan  policy. 
But  the  task  of  exploration  might  well  be 
turned  over  either  to  a  Senate  ■;ui3comm.:ttee 
with  an  effective  investigating:  stafJ  or  to 
some  commLssson  or  asencv  nf  G<'vernm.ent 
oapa'ile  of  di  mg  the  job  and  ctiarged  with 
the  responsibilitv  for  it. 

Such"  an  invest i,_^atlcn  w'tu'.d.  of  cr tirse, 
be  concerned  otily  m  passlntf  with  the  noisy 
hired  mouthpieces  of  the  lobby  I'  would 
be  essential  to  e-:-t  at  the  real  ><?urces  of  the 
mon.'v  that  h.i.s  been  spent  and  how  it  was 
used  to  biiv  Influence  Senator  Sttles 
Bjjdcks.  of  New  Hamfishlre.  nho  has  been 
closely  linked  to  the  China  Icbby,  proposed 
that  the  tnvesti  ,'ation  be  exiianded  to  In- 
clude the  Influence  exerted  in  l)ehalf  of  other 
ct.uo  tries  receiving  Amerlcar.  aid.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  w!iy  that  should 
not  be  done. 

In  an  interview  with  Amerlcfm  reporters  on 
Formosa  not  long  ago.  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
asked  about  huge  sums  of  m3ney  taken  by 
Chinese  citizens  formerly  asisoclated  vlth. 
Ch  an^  and  deposited  in  personal  and  hid- 
den oank  accounts  abroad.     I'ar  from  deny- 


ing that  such  amounts  haT«  been  taken  out 

of  the  country,  which  la  the  ofBclal  line  of 
the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington,  Chianij 
C(  m.plalned  that  he  had  never  had  any  co<  p- 

eration  from  the  State  Departm.ent  or  o-'her 
American  agencies  in  tracking  down  tne-se 
hidden  pn^'ate  reserves 

Hfre  would  be  a  place  to  begin  an  mvps- 
tigaiaai.  Bui  it  would  be  only  a  starting 
print,  since  tJip  China  lobby  has  marv  rami- 
fications that  should  be  brouzht  to  Uiihi 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElf.^RKS 

OT 

HON.  FRAZiER  REAMS 

^r  oKto 
IN  THE  HCCSE  OF  HEPKZSENTATU  E3 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr     HEAM«,      Mr,    Speaker,    u.ider 

unanimous  consent  to  revi.^e  and  extend 
my  remarks  :n  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  a  chart  tjiving  the  1350  statisucs 
of  the  port  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 

The  port  of  Toledo  has  for  years  been 
one  of  the  lareest  m  the  country  Last 
y(^ar  it  reachea  new  heights  in  total  tcn- 
n.T-'e  handled  The  port  of  Toledo  is 
ever  increa.s:nK  in  importance  and  I  am 
insertme  t.hese  statistics  to  shotv  the 
growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  ton- 
naze  handled  by  th:.s  :ireat  port  on  Lake 
Erie: 

Toledo  wrt  <!tatt.itic.<i,  I9-17> 

n  ^r<r  :"T'  '■;  r'tie.|,'\  i'1'..^-ti  winter 


>hi'«  Toor.-' 

V  i.S., '", 

~ha*  Ji*".^''! 

.Ml  la  ir.i.  r 
C,t-.    '•■■..  '.■ 


1  ii 


o.v,-  ti   >  u<'<i.-i  ui.i  1  I'triu  .:Lb"- 
I'.n  '/I  '"raftx.i:  and  Dn.jre*.  ("  ■•; 


2 


N-. 


■  o-  -   r  ita«s; 

•     .        an.    Julv  19.1950) feet..  '  5.  « 

M     .    .'ini    Jan.  14.  i!*50i do •3.9 

\.'Mrf                               do 2.0T 


'  WJ*!  ■.■l*'..,-:ir.(-> 


1  A''>'-vf'  :c«   wiTi-r    !■,' 
'  Bflcw  iow-w:itef  0  .1 


,'ttA' 


5.  V>! 


dni.n..   ... 

li..:,    .  n-     ca;!!,    196*1,   739.47^ 

•nns  '  . ,  -    . . -    - 

r,,.»,i      (fu.n.      lo.'o,      7, .■2', SKI 

timsi... --- 

;u;f:ir -  4.22! 

EoO-i.nt  cT.i;;;? 'i/l.'O* 


R,.-o  .;  :; 

• ..,;  :.    !Ojj 

lu.  4^'- 

..!  .HI 

3.*" -7,  :■■:' 
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The  all -time  records  for  ccal  and  iron  ere 
at  the  port  of  Toledo  were  broken  In  1950. 
Iron-ore  receipts  cf  3.8C7.159  tens  were  346,- 
365  tons  greater  than  the  previous  high  of 
3,460.794  tcris  set  in  1948.  Coal  handled  to 
1950  totaled  26,511.667  Tons,  or  2.469.T72  tons 
above  the  previous  record  of  24,041^8  ten* 
set  in   1942. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AXIZCK4 

W  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 
Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  SpeaJctr.  under 
nnanlmous  consent,  I  include  m  the  Rec- 
ced a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  ComxrutU*  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  on  June  12,  1951.  and  two  acts 
relaimj?  to  this  procedure,  concerr.ini? 
the  expenditure  of  rehabilitation  and 
betterment  costs  on  certain  reclamation 
projects. 

This  resolution  approves  the  findings 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  th;.s 
contract  as  outlined  in  hi.s  letter  to  both 
the  Sermte  and  Hou.se  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  dated  June  7, 
1951. 

On  October  7.  1949.  the  President  ap- 
proved an  act  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  rehabilitation  and  betterment  costs  of 
Federal  reclamation  projects,  and  on 
March  3.  1950.  an  act,  was  approved 
amending  that  act  to  a  slight  d-^gree. 
whereby  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
above-named  committees  to  expre'^s  their 
'  approval  of  the  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  terms  of 
a  contract  for  the  repayment  of  reha- 
bilitation and  betterment  costs  on  rec- 
lamation projects. 

The  two  acts  referred  to  and  the  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
House  of  Representatives,  are  as  follows: 

(Public  Law  335 — 81st  Cong  1 

|Ch.    65i:^ — l^t    sess  1 
H     R     1694 

An  act  to  prtivlde  '.  t  th-'  r^tvirn  -,'.  rehabili- 
tation and  tx-iteriTif':.'.  njsta  of  Federal 
recUmaticn   projects 

B0  it  enacted  etc  .  That  expenditures  ot 
funds  berea.'ter  .speciflcaUy  appropriated  for 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  oi  irngati  m 
systems  on  prLjects  ^'  v-rr.ed  by  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  'aws  i  I'-t  of  June  17,  :9"J. 
33  Stat.  383.  and  <»rts  .^mendatorv  there  :f 
or  supplementary  ther-'t.i  sn.»»l  be  n:ade 
only  after  tne  or^'a.'-iizati  i^s  concerned  shall 
have  obligated  them.*eives  far  the  rvturn 
thereof  in  ins* aliments  tixed  in  act  ,rd .trice 
with  their  ability  to  pav.  as  dttermuied  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  U?ht  jf 
their  outstanding;  rept^ynient  obiu'ations. 
and  which  shall,  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extern,  be  scheduled  f  .r  rt-ftirn  with  their 
construction  charge  installments  .tr  othe."- 
wis«  scheduled  as  he  ^hall  determine  N  i 
such  detertnlnatii  n  ol  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  bec(^me  effective  until  the  ex- 
piration of  60  .!:ivs  after  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  m  Interur  ind 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives.  The  term  Tf habilitate  n  and 
betterment,"  as  used  m  this  act.  snail  mean 
maintenance,  includiui;  repl.icements  which 
cannot  be  financed  currently,  as  otherwis« 
contemplated  by  the  Federal  reclaonatl  in 
laws  a  the  case  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance cc«ts.  but  shall  not  include  cui'.struv- 
tlon.  the  coat^  of  which  are  returnable,  m 
whole  or  In  part,  through  "construction 
char(M"  aa  that  term  is  defined  In  section 
1  (di  of  the  Beclamatlon  Project  Act  of  1939 
(53  Stat.  1187]  Such  rehabilitation  and 
b*tt«rm«ct  work  may  be  performed  by  con- 


tract, by  force  account,  or.  notwithstanding 
any  rtr.er  Iait  and  subject  only  to  such  rea- 
■on.ible  terrt.s  ind  condition*  as  the  Secre- 
t.iry  f  •  *■  I  ,-erlor  shall  deem  appropriate 
for  :hp  L.'  •  ■  tion  of  the  United  States,  by 
contract  entered  Into  with  the  organiza- 
tion concerned  whereby  auch  organization 
sh.ii:  perform  such  work. 

Srr  2  This  act  shall  be  deemed  a  supple- 
ment  to  'he  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

Appr    ve^:   Oc*    her   7,   1949. 


Atlantic  Uoion 


(Public  Law  451— 8l8t  Congl 

[Ch    47— 2d  sess.l 

H.   R    7220 

An  act  to  expedite  the  rehabilitation  of  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  in  certain  cases 

B''  tf  enact-d.  etc  ,  That  the  second  sen- 
tence of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  rehabilitation  and  better- 
ment costs  of  Federal  reclamation  projects," 
approved  October  7,  1949.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  in.sertini?  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"except  that,  any  such  determination  may 
become  effective  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
su"a  60  days  In  any  case  in  which  each 
si.-h  committee  approves  an  earlier  date 
ar.d  n' tlfies  the  Secretary.  In  writing,  of 
su'h  ippr';val  Provided.  That  when  Con- 
gress IS  not  In  session  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination. If  accompanied  by  a  finding  by  the 
Seretary  that  substantial  hardship  to  the 
wa'er  users  concerned  or  substantial  fur- 
tner  injury  to  the  project  works  will  result, 
sh.iil  become  effective  when  the  chairm.an 
and  r.ir.kmg  minority  member  of  each  such 
c  niiTotee  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  their 
written  approval   of   said   findings." 

Approved    Mar-h    3,    !-'S0. 


Resolution  concerning  the  expendittire  of  re- 
habilitation and  betterment  funds  on  the 
Fort  Shaw  irrigation  district.  Sun  River 
pr\'ect.  Montana 

Wl-.ereas  the  act  of  October  7.  1949  (Public 
Law  335.  81st  Cong.  1st  sess. t,  as  amended 
bv  the  r\ct  of  March  3.  1950  (Public  Law 
4"'.  81st  Cong..  2d  sess.).  provides  that 
ejcpenrtlture  of  funds  speciflcally  appropri- 
ated for  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of 
Irrua'lon  systems  on  projects  governed  by 
The  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall  be  made 
only  after  the  ori^anlzations  shall  have  ob- 
ligated themselves  for  the  return  thereof  In 
Installments  axed  In  accordance  with  their 
ability  to  pav,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
cf  lilt'  Interior;  and 

\Vhere.is  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  expiration  of  60  days  after  It  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
a;.d  I:..sul.ir  .ASairs  of  the  Senate  and  the 
C  m.T..'tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
tl:f  H  ..>'•  f  H-'t'resentatlves  or  on  a  dat« 
pr.  r  •  ';  e  ex;  iiitiun  of  juch  60  days  In  any 
cx-.>  :.  which  each  such  cc mmittee  approvM 
an  car.ier  date  and  notilVas  the  Secretary,  in 
writing,  of  such  approval;  and 

Whereas  m  a  letter  datad  June  7.  1951.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  aubmltted  to  the 
Comn  ittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AHairs  his 
fln.dmjs  reiatiUif  to  the  return  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment  funds  to  be  expended 
in  the  F  r'^  S.aw  irrigation  district.  Sun 
R.ver  pr    lec    Mor.tana,  and 

Whtrear.  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  A.^airs  has.  in  session  with  a  quorum 
present,  this  day  approvfvt  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  IntMrlor  in  the^e  prem- 
ises:  Now    therelLire,   t>e  ;: 

Rr-<oirt-d.  That  'he  Ci  nimif-  ■  lo.terlor 

a;;cl  In.<vi:ar  .\T.i.--   .•     •■   o -tice  mo-  •  to 

the  Secretary     f   •.  t   1  .o^nor  of  r.j  .._.:. val 
of  his  determination  in  these  premises. 

CfMMITTIE   ON    iNTtSrOR  ,4ND  iNStT.  ,\« 

Ajtvirs 

John  R    Mrun-  ck    C    i.-man 
Adopted  liiis  :2:h  day  :;  J^iue  1951. 


BIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF    >.      RTH    C\a'"l.TN-.\ 

rS  THE  HOC^F:  of  REPREHEN  rATI\'E3 

F-u!:r;   June  15.  19'j1 

Mr,  HAMILTON  C.  JONTS  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  corm:'n*-  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remark.s  :i,  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  two  editorials  from  the 
Charlotte  News.  Charlotte.  ::  C  ,  en- 
titled "Atlantic  Union  Movenunt  Rap- 
idly Gaining  Momentum,'  oi.  May  31. 
19511  and  "United  States  Hntory  Sets 
Precedent  for  Atlantic  Union  "  on  June 
1, 1951; 

A    FlDEEATIOW    OF    I  It-CF  -  M   N'DFD    F OFE    Dh:MOC- 

a.\CTES — Atlant'c  Ln;    n  Move-.,  znt  R.\.^id- 

LT  Gaining  Momfnttm 

(To  Obtain  first-hand  material  for  thf^=;e 
two  articles.  Mr.  Robinson,  at  th ;  invitation 
of  former  Justice  of  the  Sup;  erne  Court 
Owen  J.  Rot)erts,  recently  attend  ?d  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Atlantic  Union  C<  mmittee  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman  In  Wi-;h;ng:cn.  While 
attending  the  meeting:-.  Mr  R>.  binson  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  In  det;  11  the  plans 
for  Atlantic  Union  as  envisioned  by  many  of 
Its  advocates  Including  Justice  Roberts.  Sen- 
ator Estea  Kefauver,  Clarence  Streit,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  P.  Grew,  and  the  Honor- 
able William  Phillips,  both  fomer  Under 
Secretaries  of  State.  This  is  the  first  of  two 
articles  on  the  Atlantic  Union.— Editors,  the 
News  ) 

(By  Thoraaa  L.  Roblns<!n) 

Throughout  the  United  States  Jfe  are  going 
to  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  "Atlantic 
Union"  In  the  months  just  ah«ad.  because 
the  movement  Is  now  hitting  lis  full  stride 
and  winning  more  support  ev<  ry  day.  In 
fact.  Its  pace  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
ever  since  Americans  and  Eurnpeans  have 
begun  to  realize  the  immensity  of  General 
Elsenhower's  task  of  uniting  the  free  de- 
mocracies for  military  defense.  His  difficult 
job  would  be  made  much  ej  sier  if  the 
democracies,  who  axe  members  (  f  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact,  were  organized  as  a  federated 
union  and  not  merely  as  an  alliance. 

How  would  a  union  of  the  free  democracies 
preserve  and  Increase  individual  freedom  m 
the  world? 

First,  suc^  a  union  would  cmtribute  to 
freedom  from  fear  by  ellminatirg  the  threat 
of  war  now  hanging  over  Europ*.  It  Is  vir- 
tually Impoasible  to  believe  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia would  dare  attack  a  strong  'inion  of  na- 
ttooa  wboM  mem^bers  included  the  United 
SlBtn.  Great  Britain.  Canada.  Prance.  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Luxemburz 

Secondly,  such  a  union  woul  1  contribute 
to  freedom  from  want  by  vast  y  Increasing 
the  proaperlty  of  Usmember  states  and  their 
cltlzena.  By  pooling  their  am  laments  and 
their  resources,  all  of  the  member  states 
could  successfully  reduce  then  present  ex- 
p>endltures  for  arms  and  for  fghtlng  men. 
Actually,  the  establishment  of  a  strtmg  union 
would  permit  these  member  sti  tes  to  divert 
lesa  of  their  production  facUitu  s  to  military 
prepartdnflM. 

Thirdly,  the  formation  of  s  ich  a  union 
would  help  to  solve  the  tremeidously  large 
economic  problems  which  now  <  ivide  instead 
of  unite  the  Western  World.  ^  here  one  na- 
tion is  strong  In  a  specific  cat  'tiorv  <•:  pro- 
duction.  another  nation  :s  wea,.  in  this  very 
same  category  Bv  shariitk;  thoir  sources  of 
strength  and  'hus  bufressmu  their  weak- 
nesses, the  member  states  crul  i  «t;lve  m.any 
of  thotr  basic  prodiic.on  or^r^..  ms  The  net 
raatUt    would    be    a    ledcraiion    ut    unptece- 


dented  wealth  and  power — much  too  strong 
an  adversary  for  Russia  to  challenge  in  her 
fight  for  world  domination. 

NOT     WOaU)  "  COVDNlCrNT 

Unlike  the  United  World  Pederallsts.  who 
want  to  turn  the  United  Nations  into  an 
ail-lncluslve  world  government,  the  advo- 
cates of  Atlantic  Union  believe  that  only  the 
like-minded  free  democracies  should  belong 
to  the  union  at  the  outset.  Later  the  union 
would  be  expanded  to  include  other  coun- 
tries acceptable  to  the  charter  members. 

Similar  to  the  United  States,  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  federal  union,  the 
Atlantic  Union  w.U  be  a  union  of  peoples, 
not  a  league  of  governments.  Some  powers 
would  be  given  the  federal  government  and 
s*vme  would  be  reserved  for  the  member  gov- 
ernments   within    the    union. 

In  planning  a  federal  union  that  would 
embrace  nations  Instead  of  states,  we  need 
oniy  to  remember  that  we  here  In  America 
made  a  failure  of  our  efforts  at  self-govern- 
ment for  6  years  after  our  Revolutionary  War. 
The  successful  NaUon — the  United  States  of 
today — came  Into  being  only  when  otir  na- 
tional leaders  created  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787. 

From  1781  until  1787,  each  of  our  Original 
Thirteen  States  was  supreme  in  its  author- 
ity. Each  could  issue  its  own  coinage,  each 
could  restrict  migration  from  one  State  to 
the  other,  each  could  impose  high  tariffs  on 
any  interstate  shipments,  and  each  could 
build  up  Its  own  army  and  make  war  en 
another  State.  As  history  reveals,  we  had 
SIX  troubled  years  of  Interstate  competiticn. 
and  also  ^ome  armed  conflicts  between  the 
States  until  Congress  invited  each  of  the 
Tiiir-een  States  to  send  deieeates  to  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  Philadelphia  to 
discuss  ways  to  end  interstate  wars  and  con- 
flicts and  to  create  a  strong  union  with  a 
united   purpose. 

Out  of  this  great  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion eme  ged  164  years  ago  our  present 
Federal  Coiistitutlon.  Each  State  retained 
the  right  to  make  and  enforce  laws  gcvern- 
In.;  the  lives  of  its  people,  but  the  Federal 
Government  was  granted  sole  authority  to 
ct^nduct  :'  -;relim  relations.  Bovern  tariffs  and 
Immigration  and  issue  a  single  currency, 

A    SrMTLAS    PATTFHN 

It  IS  precisely  this  same  pattern  of  Federal 
G<^vernment.  extended  to  encompass  six 
other  democratic  natloixa  bordering  on  the 
North  Atlanuc,  which  is  the  subject  cf  the 
resolution  now  pending  before  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  and  which  would  create 
an  opportunity  to  explore  thoroughly  such 
a  union  of  the  free  democracies. 

This  Atlantic  Union  resolution  Is  sup- 
ported by  27  Senators  and  more  than  100 
Concressmen  ot  both  poliucal  parties.  Pour 
of  the  Senators  are  Members  of  the  Senate 
Forei.:n  Relations  Committee.  Sixteen  come 
from  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  tlie 
House,  nine  .\tlanttc  Union  supporters  are 
members  ('1  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Many  m  both  Houses  are  high  In 
the  councils  of  their  political  parties. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  these  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  passage  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  offers  a  way  to  build  the 
strength  of  free  nations  to  deter  war.  The 
enabling  clause  of  the  resolution  states: 
■  Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concur'tng  ) ,  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  Invite  the  democracies 
which  sponsored  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
to  name  delegates,  representing  their  princi- 
pal political  parties,  to  meet  this  year  with 
delerates  of  the  United  States  In  a  federal 
convention  to  explore  how  far  their  peoples, 
and  the  peoples  of  such  other  democracies 
as  the  convention  may  Invite  to  send  dele- 
gates, can  apply  among  them,  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  the  princi- 
ples of  free  federal  tmlon." 


There  are  clear  indications  tiiat,  tn  addi- 
tion to  the  support  the  reaoluiion  Is  recelT- 
Ing  in  the  Senate  and  House,  that  the 
American  people  are  beginning  to  press  Con- 
greas  for  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

PVOPtX  FAVOa   CNTOJf 

A  GaUup  poll  shows  that  84  ]3ercent  of  the 
American  people  favor  a  closer  tmlon  of 
Atlantic  Pact  nations.  The  Atlantic  Union 
Committee,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  has  at  the  prssent  time  113 
vigorous  chapters  in  48  States. 

The  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Com- 
mittee are  former  statesmen  'vhose  reputa- 
tion has  been  built  on  rec3rds  of  solid 
achievement.  The  president  cf  the  commit- 
tee is  former  Supreme  (Dourt  Jistlce  Owen  J. 
Roberts  and  the  vice  presidents  are  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.11  L.  Clayton 
and  former  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson. 

An  outst&iuling  advocate  of  .Atlantic  Union 
is  Clarence  K.  Streit  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  at  the  League  of  Nations  from  1939 
to  1939  Mr  Streit  finished  his  widely  ac- 
claimed book.  Union  Now.  12  years  ago.  but 
recently  he  added  five  new  chapters  and 
the  new  materiai.  as  Justice  Roberta  says, 
"shows  the  unparalleled  oppoJtunlty  we  now 
have  to  lead  the  world  toward  freedom  and 
union." 

The  principal  sponsor  of  the  Atlantic 
Union  resolution  in  Congress  Is  the  popular 
and  dynamic  Senator  Bbtxs  BtzrAxrvxa,  who 
recently  turned  from  his  wcirk  as  head  of 
the  Kefauver  Crime  InvestlgiUng  Commit- 
tee to  this  task  of  spearheading  the  efforts 
to  achieve  Atlantic  Union.  iJeveral  months 
ago  Senator  KrrAtrvDi  said  m  a  report  to  the 
people  of  Tennessee: 

"Tennessee  boys  are  dying  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields and  I  believe  this  .Vtlantlc  Union 
plan  may  provide  the  answer  we  pray  for. 
Therefore,  I  consider  it  my  bounden  duty 
to  turn  my  efforts  and  time  from  local  and 
national  crime  to  International  crime." 

OTHm     NATIONS     ACTTVl 

The  Atlantic  Union  Committee  Is  hard  at 
work  not  only  In  the  United  States  but  In 
all  of  the  Atlantic  nations.  In  Canada, 
a  resolution  similar  to  tlie  American  one 
has  already  been  passed  In  the  Senate  Two 
such  resolutions  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  one  with  labor 
and  one  with  conservative  support.  Winston 
Churchill  has.  among  oihen.  expres.sed  in- 
ten.se  Interest.  Halvard  Lange.  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Norway,  has  come  out  In  favor 
cf  Atlantic  Union. 

It  should  be  understood  tliat  all  the  reso- 
Ivitlon  does  is  t»o  make  It  iKiasible  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  leadership  in 
bringing  together  free  nations  to  see  whether 
they  cannot  work  out  the  difficult  stJlutlons 
for  common  problems,  mary  of  which  are 
too  big  to  be  solved  by  any  nation  working 
alone.  The  meeting  of  delegates  In  a  fed- 
eral convention  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation  to  Joining  a 
union.  If  the  convention  should  recom- 
mend a  union,  then  the  citiaens  of  this 
country  will  have  an  opp<:rtunity  to  vote 
on  their  recommendations.  In  other  words, 
the  .\merlcan  voters  will  have  the  last  word. 

A  Labceb  Union  for  a   Bicgzk  Job — UNrno) 

States      History      Sets      Phsckdknt      roa 

Atlantic  Union 

(This  Is   the   second  of  two   articles  out- 
lining the  present  efforts  to  unite  the  free 
democracies  in  an  Atlantic  Union.) 
(By  Thomas  L.  Robinson) 

Two  World  Wars  have  shewn  us  what  hap- 
pens  when  aggressive  dictatorships  are  sUtng 
and  the  forces  that  face  them  are  weak  and 
unorganized. 

Proponents  of  Atlantic  Union  declare  that 
the  risk  of  war  can  be  made  negligible  by 


building  nverwbelmlng  str«igth  on  the  sld« 
of  such  peace-toTing  nations  as  are  wtUinf 
to   unite   for   a   conunon   B«ciirlty      In    th« 

North  Atlantic  countriee— Umted  8tai«a, 
Canada.  Britain.  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg — there  are  a  free 
press,  free  speech,  free  assembly,  and  free- 
dom to  own  property  This  means  tliat  the 
other  six  nations,  proposed  for  initial  mem- 
bership in  the  Atlantic  Union,  believe  in  the 
same  vital  principles  of  democracy  that  we 
cherish  In  the  United  States. 

It  Is  Impressive  to  note  that  these  seven 
nations  control  more  than  80  percent  cf  the 
world's  Industrial  and  productive  power. 
But.  taken  one  by  one.  these  nations  are 
weak  today  because,  unlike  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  are  not  united.  A  union  of  these  free 
nations  would  create  the  strongest  cltJidel 
of  free  democracies  tlite  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  united  group  of  nations  would  be  able 
to  resist  any  assault  by  Rtissla  or  any  ctAer 
powerful  enemy 

succxssrtn.  MxrHoo 
The  method  of  uniting  free  peoples,  aa 
blueprinted  by  the  Atlantic  Union  concept, 
has  been  outstandingly  successful  wherever 
It  lias  l>een  tested.  The  American  Union  of 
States  Is  not  the  only  example  of  successful 
federation.  The  union  form  of  government 
has  held  together  in  free  association  sucb 
diverse  people  as  the  English  and  French  In 
Canada;  the  English  and  Dutch  in  South 
Africa;  the  German,  French,  and  Italians  in 
Switzerland. 

Through  an  Atlantic  Union  of  nations  It 
Is  anticipated  ttiat  many  of  todays  obstaclee 
to  the  flow  of  commerce  and  production 
could  be  completely  eliminated.  People  in 
France  and  Belgium  could  deal  with  each 
other  as  easily  as  people  in  North  Dakota 
deal  with  those  In  Minnesota. 

If  a  union  comes  into  being,  the  bu.-den 
of  taxation  for  defense  would  be  far  lea*  with 
many  mopi  people  to  carry  the  load  equally. 
The  unlou  couid  save  billions  in  aggregate 
defense  coets  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing far  greater  strength  on  land.  sea.  and  In 
the  air  As  an  example,  the  lndi\ldual 
navies  of  the  free  democracies,  if  consoli- 
dated Into  one  navy,  would  constitute  90  per- 
cent of  the  naval  strength  of  the  world. 

It  is  dlfflcuit  to  And  a  reason  for  believing 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  which  is  strict- 
Iv  an  alliance,  will  be  any  more  enduring 
than  the  Triple  Entente,  the  Locarno  Pact, 
The  Little  Entente,  or  the  Anglo-French  al- 
liance On  the  other  hand,  the  federation 
method  of  uniting  free  nations  has  proved 
to  be  b<:ith  successful  and  enduring 

Many  people  unfamiliar  with  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  other  unions,  are 
skeptical  lest  an  Altantic  Union  would  mean 
a  sacrihce  of  sovereignty  on  the  pfirt  ot  the 
United  States.  To  answer  this  skepticism, 
one  should  be  reminded  that  United  States 
Citizens,  not  the  United  SUtes  Gtuvernment. 
are  sovereign.  It  is  the  citizens,  not  their 
government,  who  put  governmental  author- 
ity where  they  want  It. 

HISTOETCAL  PaECltDENT 

Going  back  to  the  early  New  England  days, 
history  shows  that  the  colonists  flrsi  set  up 
municipal  governmenu,  but  quickly  diicov- 
ered  that  since  these  were  InsufTicient  to 
cop>e  with  all  their  problems,  they  were 
obliged  to  establish  county.  State,  and  finally 
a  National  Government.  It  ww,  m  no  In- 
stance a  surrender  of  sovereignty  when  our 
ancestors  thus  set  up  new  governments. 
They  were  merely  delegating  authority  to 
such  government  units  as  could  handle  the 
responsibility  with  the  greatest  effectiveness. 

Advocates  of  Atlantic  Union  declare  that 
the  time  lias  come  when  the  maintenance  of 
peace  requires  that  we  delegate  to  a  larger 
union  than  has  thus  far  existed  in  the  world, 
the  pressing  burden  of  keeping  peace  in  the 
world  The  advocates  of  such  a  union  are 
not  talking  about  a  blind  Utopia.     They  are 
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e*>rr.ing  to  arr\p*  wt'h  what  they  h^in'v?  ts  The 
or.lv  r-jur**  ■-,♦  »cn<in  which  wi;i  >£•.■•*  a:.y 
pr' mifte  'f  4«Mng  the  fiited  States  md 
ether  ri«!i'>ti«  fr-im  complete  annihl'.atl  ,i\. 
Another  ci:.iTVf  f  rriticism  which  hiis  b**en 
directed  a»j!<in«t  the  pn  pr»«l  for  a:.  Ailar.'ic 
fr.iiri  Is  that  1?  wnulrt  hurt  the  United  Ni- 
l:<  x.s  Orsarii/ation  Thi'  Is  nr/t  tnie  Qu.-e 
the  contJ-arN.  the  Ai;.intic  Unicn  w  u.'l 
(tre.-ah  »trenk-then  the  United  N^'ii'-is  and 
C";. tribute  er.' rnr  •»j"«:v  to  the  achie' emer.t 
1,:    ::s   niiilri   ..^i/'Ctives 

W'  'ft  D  B.  lusxri  r  w 
An  i.<  wrl;  lcivT»-:i.  trie  r.^rem-'St  --rr»->>. 'ive 
r:.'  'hi  United  N.iti.ms  is  tij  maintain  pea-  e 
arid  Internat!  1J..4'.  *eruri'y  But  the  U  N. 
needs  All  Atlantic  Uti:  ;n  M  it*  best  avail.ibie 
••ile^uard  rtiraii.s:  ;i  'nird  world  war  Tv.c 
A'lttntic  Uni'Ui  W'U.d  be  vi  str(;n^  th.it  m- 
gr<*«iiive  Koveriimen's  would  hesitate  '.<'■  ii-ic 
wir  *lth  a:-.v  n;pir.ber  '  f  the  U  N  re£;4rd:fsfl 
(f  whether  4  C'>ui:*rv  w  i5  \  member  o.'  'r.e 
Atla-.tJc  Unioti,  b>»c.tu.se  such  an  .lijeressiv--' 
et.cniy  w-juld  not  wnr.t  '(>  incite  the  wri'h 
of  the  powerful  Ai-antu-  Union  In  othfr 
Wfirda,  to  collide  w.tn  the  tremend. ,ua  mili- 
liiry  ttrength  <.f  the  A'luntic  Uni-i.  w  .uld 
mean  the  death  kr.el!  '  f  ^ny  ambiti  us  ii?- 
fresaur  nation. 

Without  an  At. antic  Union  the  ■•"rv  fu- 
ture of  the  United  N.^'i'  n.9  l.s  :n  cr::i':..! 
je<»jardy.  E\*'n  tho,<e  of  uis  w".o  believe  m^** 
«-ron/ly  In  the  U  N  rfii.ize  that  it  w.is  nr.- 
pt'tent  when  facf>d  witr.  the  march  -f  C.'".i'.t'^»' 
aggresaifir.  ir.  K  :e:i.  Re.ilistji  prophesy  -.■".it 
the  United  Natjon.s  c  aid  not  :,urvr.e  T.e 
outbreaJt  of  another  wund  W!»r  In  sh.  rt  .in 
Atlantic  Union  Would  pr-vide  the  United 
Nations  wi'h  its  verv  best  chance  of  survival 
because  only  a  lederniion  of  the  free  de- 
mocracies cin  keep  the  peace  Or  c>  tirse  .I 
should  be  made  c.ear  that  Atlantic  Union 
would  function  wrhm  'he  framewur'it  of  the 
U  S  and  require  no  amendment  t.j  t;;*"  V  S. 
cbarter 

Clarence  K  Streit.  auth.»r  of  Ur.i t.  N  -x-. 
and  one  of  the  to.p  leaders  of  the  .■\'l.i:".";c 
Union  Committee  recen'iv  returned  :T•o.^^ 
Euri,>p«  after  visitint;  not  oi;ly  ali  of  ina 
Countries  mitia.ly  pr  jp' ««>d  .ia  union  mem- 
bers but  mai.y  others  :noludi:ii<  Swit/er.and. 
We«;tern  Gertiiar.v,  Oenmarit.  Noir'A.iy,  and 
Sweden 

Durin;?  hn  extensive  tr.ivels  Mr  Sirelt 
ta.ked  with  great  numbers  -f  eminent  men 
in  political.  miUt.iry  .md  diplom.itic  p<  si- 
lli:n  as  well  as  leaders  ■!  busine.^s  ;ii.d  '.,io«jr 
orv;anli*t;i;;i.s  He  returned  to  tlus  c  u:.Ty 
w.th  tl-.e  re.i^siu'in.;  c  ,:ivictien  t.-..it  •:.•» 
E\:rL;pe'*n    sp'-i.sors  the    N'T'h    .\'lan"ic 

Pact  woultl  .u-c^p'  .:■:  i:.v:'.kt;'in  ',■>  •.;?  F  d- 
eril  Cc':v»n':<  n  .t.^  pri  p-isf-d  by  the  .■\t..in'.c 
Union   Res.  !uti    n 

MH     ?rmFrr  s    viewpoint 
In  a  master  V  s^*K'ch   in  W.uihinarton.  .dur- 
ln>f  a  recent  srraierv  C'ufe'ence  of  -he  <':p- 
p«.-rter8  of  At.jntic  Un;  ■n,  Mr    St-*-;-  ...od 

■  Kow  Lit  (.ur  .^tlao'ir  c-  mmur  1' v  :.  -v 
united'  Ajs  i>i:i.:it  r  Kfj-^ivtr  p^  in'-d  •  ;:. 
«e  have  the  .STth  At.<in':>-  P.ict  and  'n^ 
Atlantic  C.-'Un.ii  and  Cie:;eral  En-enh.  'Aer 
and    his  At. an':'-   C   iv.rTi.inl 

"We  have  an  .\*l,tn';o  «>*'t-up  wh-we  ■=,'r-_.c- 
ture  1.1  as  under.-.  (T,fio  a.-,  it  is  unw  rk.iT> 
In  creatm,;  r  we  h.ive  di-ne  something  u:i- 
heard  of  in  'h:-^  country  '>r  in  any  ""ner 
denK>cracv  We  have  cs'.ataU.'shed  a  niio'ar.- 
command  without  consritutlag  any  effective 
civii  ijoverr..T.e'-.t  to  c;_n'.rol  it  F'-rtun..ite.v. 
General  Eisenh.wfr  is  a  thoriiu^hcin^ 
democrat  But  th^t  d  e»  n  t  make  iir  At- 
lantic s«t-up  a  W'  rkable  jne.  let  alone  stror.g. 

■  Tbe  Atlantic  Council  Is  the  nearest  th;n< 
to  a  political  authority  to  which  General 
Eisenhower  can  n  'W  turn.  The  pres-er.t 
treaty  limits  the  Council  to  power  merely  to 
"recommend'  actis^n  to  each  of  the  12  govern- 
ments not  repres-nted  m  It.  Unanimity  is 
ceeCed   even    to   recoauiiend.    and   each    has 


•he  Un 


:H"rfs     nd  Luxem- 


an  eq  111  v 
bur,; 

" .\:\    emmen'    rr.-in  ['  ^.'lon    to    Know 

ftrst-h.\::d  '  od  me  m  E'.r  i^e  that  dejiUng 
wih  'he  A'.mtic  Council  Is  like  being  In 
ft  b  .^'  in  'he  Atlantic  Ocean  without  »ny 
(.1  -    inrl  Ttithout  any  helm.' 

■  Rich*  r.  '*  I  was  Informed  atithorUa- 
treiv  m  Po-^  *  here  General  Elsenhower 
has  his  h< o^dquarters.  "the  Atlantic  Council 
can  t  setiie  such  a  .small  question  as  appor- 
tioning amon?  Its  mem.bers  the  expense  of 
General  Elsenhower's  staff.  What  are  they 
Kotni?  to  do  when  they  hav«  to  apportion  the 
expense  for  cannon,  soldiers,  plane*'* 

An  effective  political  authority  cannot  be 
pr.ovided  without  a  new  Atlantic  agreement. 
The  problem  is  one  of  setting  up  adequate 
d^■m'-)crat^c  executive.  Ir':;lslatlve.  and  Judl- 
'  i.u  authority,  responsibie  to  the  people  who 
HT^  providing  the  soldiers  This  Is  a  constl- 
•u'lo-^.al.  not  a  diplomatic,  problem  It  Is 
fhe  K.nd  of  task  the  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
ti  n  would  tackle  The  longer  the  United 
States  delays  In  thus  tacKUng  It,  the  more  we 
undermii.e  freedom's  great  asset.  General 
Else  I.  h  .■*e.-  " 

S?rED    IS    IMPOtT*I«T 

Be-  ..use  of  the  nationalism  and  tsolatlon- 
1-m  »hich  !?rip6  large  segment*  of  our  Amer- 
ican people,  many  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  slow  to  step  forward  and 
ki  t*  •.-.  .r  support  to  the  resolution  calling 
:  r  I..  eMploratory  convention  to  study  the 
prti  -^-ality  of  Atlantic  Union 

H'jwever  the  tunetable  of  Soviet  Russus 
plans  for  fiirther  conquest  will  wait  for  no 
m.an.  and  thxLS  time  Is  of  the  essence.  If  the 
majority  of  'he  .American  people  are  In  favor 
of  Atlantic  Union,  they  must  erasp  the  op- 
portunity uxlay  to  let  their  Representatives 
know  of  their  convictions.  Tomorrow  may 
be  ti.'o  late. 


OtJe  Hundredth  .Anniversary  of  Establish- 
ment of  Cheese  Factory  Neir  R  inie, 
N.  Y. 


EXTEN-ION"  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN   IliE    -r"NXr 

Mr      LKHN!. 

vf  ir  .:^  •,:.•■■  ■  :.o 
a  truii-o..o'.;.-. 
citv    of    Rrmt' 


<   F    .  >:E   united  STATES 

:.  J\'ie  15.  1951 

S  M;.    President,    this 

.  ,:  :  ■  ith  anniveiSao' of 

r-  :   .^hment  near  the 

.N  V      That   esiablish- 


menl    remain    b.i-. 
today. 

The  impart  up' 
system  Btarted  by 
It  provlcied  the  me 
ly    increased    milk 


tne    m  luitry    even 


mt  n'  IS  and  w.i^  a  cheese  factory  which 
dfveiop'  cl  techniques  and  practices 
wh.ich  are  followed  in  many  respects 
ti.dav  a;;  o\    :  the  country. 

The  cir.v  ui  Rome  is  giving  some  rec- 
Oiimiu-jn  to  this  centenary  anu  I  ask 
uii^inimous  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
m  lY.e  Appencii.x  to  the  Record  a  brief 
^•r.emtnt  of  the  historical  background 
o:  :::i.<  f  trtory  which  is  an  important 
event  m  the  history  of  the  dairy  indus- 
li'v  m  thi.s  country 

Tht-re  wm-i  no  obection,  the  state- 
ment wai  urdered  lo  bt  printed  in  the 
REroao,  as  for.o'.vs 

J-  wa.s  a  I'.unUr*".!  years  .uj  this  spring 
th.it  Je.ise  WiUlams.  pioi.eer  in  progreaslve 
Ca.ry  farntintt  estabUshfd  the  original  cheese 
factory  on  tiie  hornet tc  .d  his  father  settled 
In  179'\  reur  R  rr.e  N  Y  The  factory  grew 
rap.u.y.  a..a  W.,.iau:s    laethoda  and  equip- 


d.tirv  fariimg  of  the 
.:..:n\s  13  tremend  us. 
.0-  '  r  :.  1 .  '■  ■  ■  -Z  i.Tf^;Z- 
r  •''.  .  • .  •.  o.d  ti.rt.^y 
che«ae  production  ranks  with  :)utter  m.^k- 
Ing  In  providing  a  balance  wl  eel  bet^^een 
the  spring  flush  of  milk  produc  ion  and  the 
thorter  production  of  faU  and  w  n'er  months 
as  well  a«  a  large  year-round  n.  •.r,<et  for 
milk. 

Jesse  WllllanM  was  first  of  all  i  good  dairy- 
man. His  father  and  uncles,  w^o  settled  the 
region  they  first  saw  whUe  se  vlng  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  at  Port  Stanwlx. 
center  of  the  present  city  of  Rone,  were  good 
dairymen  before  Jesse  Then  h?.  as  a  young 
man.  developed  home  cheesemaklng  meth- 
ods which  produced  consu->tent  y  high  qual- 
ity cheese.  His  neighbors  ermlated  him. 
and  well  over  a  hundred  years  ago  northern 
New  York  became  world  famous  for  its  cheese. 
Even  buyers  from  England  made  their  way 
up  the  Mohawk  Valley  each  fa  1  and  winter 
to  contract  for  the  succeeding  ear's  output. 
Cheesemaklng  up  to  1851  was  an  arduously 

p^ !    household    art.    but    It    was   well 

e*  .  ■  -1.  even  though  per  capita  consump- 

tion WM  scarcely  2  pounds  a  ye  ir. 

After  Williams  established  fcls  factory  In 
the  spring  of  1851.  however,  the  Industry 
grew  with  amazing  rapidity.  This  first 
great  revolution  in  the  che^e  Industry 
brought  about  establishment  c  f  more  than 
5,000  factories  in  many  States  within  a 
generation. 


The  Reservists  Have  Been  Given  Another 
Shellacking 

EXTENSION   r  F   P.EM\RK.S 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  I'.ANDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcEl."  r.\ TI',  ES 
Friday.  June  15.  195t 

Mr  V.AN  ZANDT.  Mr  S-KH>>-r  the 
shoddy  treatment  accordtn  lo  inactive 
and  volunteer  reserves  ha^  be?n  he;uht- 
ened  by  the  utter  disregard  for  their  wel- 
fare a.s  evidenced  by  the  actio  i  taken  m 
extendmi?  the  Selective  Se;  vice  Act. 
whereby  an  additional  5  montii.s  of  serv- 
ice are  required  before  they  are  eUgible 
for  release. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  June  9 
Issue  of  the  Cmcuinati  >Ohio)  Post  aptly 
describes  the  deplorable  trea  ment  ac- 
corded inactive  and  volunteer  reserves: 
The  RisravtsTs  Abe  Hit  .^ o.mn 

This  neirspaper  agrees  with  Hepresenta- 
tlve  Jamzs  Vam  Zaxdt.  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  reaervists  have  been  given  ar.  other  shel- 
lacking In  the  draft-exten.'ilrn  bill  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  White  Hotis* 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  thousands 
of  Inactive  and  so-cullcd  voluntaiy  reservists 
who  have  been  called  up  ag  ilnst  their 
wt&hes — and  wiu  continue  to  be-in  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

Most  of  these  reservist*  a.-e  veterans  of  2 
or  3  years'  service  in  World  War  tl.  Most  of 
them  had  never  taken  part  in  a  ay  training 
activities  or  received  anv  pay  as  a  reservist. 
They  had  joined  the  Reserve  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  recalled  only  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency. 

Tbcn  last  year,  with.ut  warnl:  »;  Congress 
anMiKlMt  the  selective-service  1  iw  so  that 
these  reservists — who  hud  never  Jcmed  an 
organised  unit — could  be  ordered  to  active 
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duty  without  tbetr  cunaent.  No  concern  was 
shown  for  the  reservlsfs  family,  his  )ob  or 
biislncss.  or  any  other  of  his  eSorts  to  get  a 
start  In  civilian  life 

Why  these  men  were  t^ken  In  ahead  of 
thousands  of  others  In  arganlaBd  units  and. 
more  recently,  while  the  nacnthly  draft 
quotas  were  being  lowered,  has  never  been 
adeqtiately  answered.  But  In  reccwrnition  of 
this  Inequity  and  In  response  to  the  violent 
letters  of  protest  that  have  poured  into  Con- 
gress, the  original  House  bill  provided  that 
such  re»emstJ3.  If  they  had  served  a  year 
dur.r.z  W::ld  War  IT.  could  be  released  after 
12  months'  active  duty  in  the  Korean  war. 
Blnce  there  was  no  stK-h  pr.;vislon  m  he 
8e:i-ite  bill,  ordinarily  the  House  version 
w.:'.:!:;  h.iv»  st.:»^d  as  wTitten 

But,  '..nitead.  the  conferees  actually  ex- 
tended the  required  duty  by  5  months 

Such  Is  the  shellacking  added  to  a  .reneral 
maladmlnistratlca  of  the  Beserre  program 
since  the  war.  An  estimated  60C  XO  re- 
servists of  all  categories  are  now  on  active 
duty  and,  according  to  Representative  Va.v 
Z.AN"T  a  ?reat  ma;.:ruy  of  them  are  so  sour 
and  bitter  over  the  tre:itme::t  accorded  thetn 
that  up<jn  discharge  they  will  never  have 
ar.vthir.^  to  dj  with  the  Reserve  ccmpo- 
i:ent.=  cf  ;ur  Military  Establishment. 

Our  reservist -veterr.ns  certainly  deserve  a 
tetter  'rireiik  than  ihey've  b«en  getting. 


Tie  Port  of  Pofdaad,  Oef. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGUL 

or  OKBGON 

I>-  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1951 

Mr  .'V.NGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ciiiy 
of  Portland.  Ore?  ,  in  my  congressional 
di3:rict.  ha^  made  an  outstanding 
achievement  in  its  devtlopmeni  ai  one 
of  the  great  fresh -water,  ports  of  the 
Nauon.  I  include  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks the  followinst  article  appearing  in 
the  Civ.l  Worts  News  Bulletin  for  AprU 
1951  descriptive  of  the  port: 

Thx   Port   or  PorrLA.vD.   Dug. 

Rivers  were  the  hiehways  for  the  pioneers 
who  e'^T.ibllshed  their  settlements  on  th.> 
b.inks  cf  streams.  Trapper?  took  furs  from 
river  animals,  settlers  expanded  the  resources 
of  the  streams,  and  merchants  used  the  rivers 
as  adjuncts  of  the  sea  for  commerce  wi'h  the 
natlcns  of  the  world.  As  the  tributary  area 
developed,  the  bateaux  were  replaced  by 
ships,  with  the  river  remalnlne  Important 
to  the  economy  cf  the  area.  The  port  cf 
Portland  on  the  Willnm-tte  and  Columbia 
Rlvetts  Is  no  exception:  and  the  hlntory  cf 
the  port  from  a  pioneer  village  to  a  world 
scap<  rt  Is  closely  connected  with  develop- 
ment af  navigation  on  these  two  rivers. 

The  Intrepid  Spanirh  explorer  Bartolems 
Ferrelo  sailed  along  the  coast  of  southern 
Ore»^on  In  1552.  But  It  was  not  until  1603 
that  Martin  d'Aqullar,  another  Spanish  cap- 
tain, actually  reported  a  nver  in  the  approxi- 
ma-e  location  of  the  Columbia.  This  was 
the  Sr'^t  record  of  the  "River  of  the  West  " 
Because  this  and  other  rep*:>rts  were  doubted 
by  later  BrltL'^h  shlD  captains,  no  ship  ac- 
tually entered  the  river  untU  an  American 
fur  trader.  Capt.  Robert  Gray.  saUed  the 
Columbia  Into  It  on  May  11,  1793. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  moving  north- 
ward by  ship,  the  Eusalans  were  moving 
soutiiward  along  the  coast  from  their  set- 
tlements in  Alaska.  Turmoil  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, prevented  both  the  Spaniards  and  Rus- 


sians from  eatablistilng  authority  north  of 
42*  and  south  of  54  40'  of  north  latitude. 
Consequently.  be.fore  either  had  gained  cc:n- 
trcl  jf  that  area,  the  British  captain.  Jimes 
Cxk.  appeared  on  the  sceie.  CocX.  who 
traded  for  furs  along  the  ccast  In  1~3.  in- 
aust;rat«d  a  new  period  when  his  putili&hed 
reprjrtus  brought  trappers  and  rur-buyin? 
companies  into  the  Pacific  NDrthwest  After 
1790  the  Biittafa  and  the  Americans  con- 
tested fi'r  possession  of  the  iirea.  Per  about 
70  years  the  British,  despite  the  influx  cf 
Americans,  he.d  the  re^rlon  by  occupation. 
The  fiir  trade  was  a  river  trade.  The  Brit- 
ish ccmpanies  established  ;x>6ts  along  the 
rivers  and  their  agents.  In  effect,  ruled  the 
area  Under  Dr.  John  McLi.ughlln  the  Im- 
portant Hudson  Bay  Co  s  lur-tradir\g  post 
at  Vancouver,  across  the  Columbia  River 
from  present-day  Portiar.d  wis  economic 
and  social  headquarters  for  the  vast  Ore«on 
cour.txy  until  18+5,  Transportation  was  by 
w^ter;  bateaux  on  the  nvers.  and  salimg 
ships  Into  Vsncuuver  with  suppUes  to  ex- 
chan.-e  for  furs.  The  furs  were  earned  to 
China  and  converted  to  goods  for  the  Euro- 
peaji  market.  The  first  stsamship  on  the 
Pacific  was  the  Beater,  ccniitiucted  In  Eng- 
land and  sent  to  Vancouver  :cr  the  fur  trade. 
By  the  lasOs,  settlements  ir.  the  Oregon 
ccuni-y  were  producmsr  an  expcrtabie  sur- 
plus of  those  very  commodities  that  siUl 
make  up  a  large  portion  of  Portland  s  pres- 
ent exports — gram  and  liinatjer  Clipper 
ships  rounded  the  Horn  to  carry  these  prod- 
ucts to  world  markets.  The  &rst  foreign 
sl-.io'ner.t  of  lurjiber  went  to  Chr.n  Ir.  l.'^SiL 
Qn'May  2.  1643.  at  Champo<»g  on  the  Willa- 
mette River,  fur  trapper  Joe  M^.'^ek  called  for 
the  division  that  made  the  Oregon  country. 
ty  a  one-vcte  margin.  United  States  Terri- 
tory Instead  cf  British.  By  1846,  shlppms: 
had  become  of  such  trnpctance  that  the 
Oregon  territorial  lesrlslature  authorized  the 
apnoinanent  cf  the  3rst  pilot  board. 

Steam  made  Its  advent  on  the  Columbia 
almost  simultaneously  with  Its  IntroducUon 
en  the  .■Ktlantic  coast,  and  t)y  1850  r«?ular 
service  vv-is  t>eing  maintained  between  Port- 
land. Ast.:rla.  and  S^n  Francisco, 

Meantime.  Portland  had  outstripped  Its 
older  rivals.  Oregon  Oty  and  Astoria.  In 
1868  the  Helen  Angter  ciearetl  ihe  pt:;rt  wltli 
(Tram  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  stxin  ships 
from  many  nations  were  caiili.g  at  Portland. 
It  became  apparent  that  mijrovemenu  m 
the  navigation  channel  were  needed  if  the 
port  was  to  be  further  deveiop<Kl. 

In  1867  the  first  Federal  project  for  Im- 
provement bv  dredKing  a  doeper  channel 
through  Swan  Island  Bar  In  the  WlUamette 
River  ^vk-as  suu-tcd.  using  a  dredge  loaned  by 
the  city  of  PorUand.  Between  December  1. 
1870.  and  September  1,  1871.  ft  total  of  106 
vessels,  with  aggreviate  tonn.ige  of  73,174 
tons  arrived  at  Portland.  The  liBt  Included 
70  steamers.  5  ships.  23  bark;,,  and  8  brigs 
and  Khooners.  Many  of  the  vc^els  were 
l.-den  with  railroad  Iron  and  took  out  on 
their  deoarture  full  cargoes  cf  wheat  for 
Uverpooi  or  China.  Before  opening  ol  Swan 
Island  Bar,  the  wheat  had  gone  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  lighter-draft  vessels  ar.d  tJiere  trans- 
shipped for  exportation. 

Construction  of  a  south  Jetty  at  the  en- 
trance to  Columbia  River  was  started  In  1884. 
The  original  project  for  Improvement  of  the 
river  channel  was  adopted  In  1877  and.  with 
modifications  and  extensions,  provided  for  a 
20-fixit  channel  to  Portland.  A  project  for 
a  channel  25  feet  deep  from  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River  to  PorUand  was  adopted  In 
1902.  and  the  30-foot  project  was  adopted 
In  1912.  The  preaent  project,  adopted  In 
1930.  authorizes  a  channel  500  feet  wide  of 
36-foot  depth.  The  south  jetty  at  the  mouth 
of  Coltimbla  River  was  extended  and  the 
north  jetty  was  completed  by  1917.  A  depth 
of  over  40  feet  has  been  maintained  in  tho 
entrance  since  1913. 


In  laei  tlM  Port  Q(  Portland  OommUBlon 
was  created  by  an  act  erf  the  Orefrcm  Legla- 
laturc.  with  th«  port  district  including  ail 
of  Multnomah  County.  The  openinic  of  the 
Panama  Canal  gave  addlu^mal  impetus  to 
all  Pac.flc  coast  parts  by  opening  new  and 
shorter  trade  rout«8  to  European  and  east 
cc^\st  markets  in  1910  the  Commission  of 
Public  Decks  was  created  to  provide  modem 
terminal  faculties. 

In  1906  the  port's  deep-sea  commerce  to- 
taled 1,469.000  cargo-tons:  m  1930  it  had 
increased  to  2.430.000  tons:  and  m  1929  to 
5JJ44.0O0  tons  In  1940  the  toui  In  bound - 
outbound  tonnage  through  the  port 
ar-.runted  to  7.S67.000  tons,  with  a  value 
of  •404.825.445  Lumt>er  and  grsln  products 
are  sUU  the  leading  items  of  export,  and 
petroleum  products  the  prlnclpai  imports. 
World  War  n.  however,  necemltated  greatly 
Increased  faculties,  making  the  p«irt  capable 
of  handling  more  diversified  car»o  Today 
Portland  locks  forward  to  a  more  balanced 
and  diversified  foreign  trade. 


Price  kgtncj  Held  19S2  Patroanfc  Rkf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  jrxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday,  June  IS,  1951 

Mr.    OWTNN     Mr     Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recced,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  6,  1951 : 

Puid   Agknct   Hejj   1952  Patbonagx   Rixo— 

G  vBR:n.s<~N  CH,i«r.KS  PoixncAi.  JosnotDixa 
Have  Ctvicai.  Ai'iil'uus  on  Cohteols 

Waektkcton  May  5  — Guy  George  Gabriel - 
son  chairman  of  the  Republican  Natlonsl 
Committee,  charged  today  that  the  OtBce  of 
Price  Stabilization  was  the  recruit insr  center 
of  a  !>mocratlc  patronage  ring  fcr  the  1952 
elections. 

In  a  2,700-word  bill  of  partlcuUirs.  Mr. 
Gflbrlelson  said  that  • 

Practically  all  top  jobs  in  the  price  .%gency 
were  held  by  Democrats 

Price  officials  had  taken  a  rvnlcal — even 
flippant — attitude  toward  the  poUt.cal 
aspects  of  their  appointments 

Civil  service  recrultlnt?  procedures  were 
being  Ignored. 

Some  control  Jobs  were  sold  to  Demo- 
cratic  Party   contributors. 

Spending  by  the  price  agency  was  on  a 
lavish  scale. 

Mr  Oabrielson  bared  the  charges  on  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  national  commit- 
tee Six  weeks  were  needed  to  prepare  It. 
he  added. 

Michael  V  DlSalle,  Director  of  Price  St.i- 
bllizatlon,  was  quoted  as  telling  the  Joint 
Cnngreaslonal  Watchdog  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production   that: 

"We  are  bound  to  get  a  majority  of  Demo- 
crats, There  seems  to  l)e  more  of  them  in 
the  country  The  fact  that  they  |tbe  price- 
agency  Jobholders!  were  Democrats — we 
didn't  hold  that  against  them.  Havlmj  been 
defeated  for  office  myself.  I  have  rather  a 
sympathetic  consideration  for  them." 

SCII^   or  POLITICS    nOTKO 

Citing  what  he  called  the  "political  aroma" 
surrounding  the  OPS.  Mr.  Gabrlelscn  had 
this  tc  say: 

"The  abysmal  faUure  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration to  bait  inflation  and  bring  down 
the  cost  of  living  reflects  the  caliber  of  the 
personnel  ot  this  critical  defense  agency. 
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-Inntiui  of  »*>rtir.«  i«cia:s  on  aCili-y 
and  m«r-.:.  in*  T-.nun  »dmir.i«t ration  ^*s 
ftpplifd  th*  tei.'.  >r  Drmr-crAtlc  Pwy  re«u- 
l*rur    *r^    :-•.  iiitT      ThiJ    ha*    placed    price 

c.  .*,trni     urdfr     the     euidiu.ce     of     pol'.f.cU 
hftclu  ■rd  i-ime  du-^« 

-Si;<-ri  k  >...'-v  .«  q-a:'-»  :r.  krrp.ng  with 
p-'i;ti.:-»  *»  pr;i -Tu-M  m  Mis.^-  url  and  r  t  The 

M-  r,Aar:»<.*- r.  c  r.:  .•.'.vJed  tliat  the  survey 
t.hr.wed.  -ir.  tn#  vast  mj.>inTy  of  lustA:;r.«. 
tr.e  T..p  pr. '.-*-(■  v.;tr/.  ;>.-si-i.-,r.«  h.icl  b»-*>:i 
fillfd  bv  Drr:-.. '-riiTJ!  rec.  tnrr.ei.d^d  ^v  -^r.- 
»t.  :»  Reore. -■..'ativfs.  SUt*-  ar.d  Na-.m! 
Drnvcrai;-  >.d«»r<  »r.d.  m  .''ne  ir.f.w.i  t-. 
bT  Preside n:  Tri;:n.in  ^:iT^e*r  " 

PoUomir.i     :.«     tr.«?     svir-7ey     brtaid-wr.       r 
holdem  nr  •    p  ■.<x«itior.s  in  the  pru-e  a(t^-^.^Y 
Ft-jTuer  e>cTed  -t  app.n:.ted  :iCclal*— thr^e 

R«pr«enta:iv«>ii  to  C-  niiresa    s;x  mx<y  rs      :.e 

irc.verr..:>T.  tv)   Under   S<'creTaries     >{   agricul- 
ture   roe  memJ>er  ■-/  the  M-iir.e  Leci.^a'ure. 

or.e  member     r  the  New  Y  ^rlc  S'.ite  AAsrrr.- 

biV     one    S'li'e    nupreme    ronrt    justice     one 

State    atu.rr.ev    ifr.fr  i'..      re    Ur.ited    ^t..•ts 

m*r&hal^  •^r.e  State  treasurer 

rnarv  of  «ta'e      :.e  S'A'e  ir.sur'K.ce  c    rr.r. 

Honer.  ..r.e  U:.:'ed  Statt-s  at:>,.  rr.e; 

postm.aste- 

r>!eate'Ci     r>:r.v>-rn*:c    c Ar.dld.ite*- 

Con«rea«,  three  f  t  (t^.vernor^  r.r.e  '.:t 

•  nt  ^verr.- -r  -.e  '.  :t  State  a' 
one  i-'.r  Srn'.e  serretiiry  :/  st:^te,  .:-ne  !or  State 
trea*urer.  one  f  r  State  s'apreme  ct-'ur'  j  -5- 
Ucr    and     :.e  :   r  Ur.ited  States  S*nat.  r 

l>ro«<cr-i-ic  p.il:tical  leiders — '^r.e  mems^r 
of  the  Xationai  Comrciitiee.  one  State  chair- 
man, one  ct-.u:.ty  chairmar.,  ore  president  of 

•  city  D«;m':<Tatic  club  <-T.e  State  ccn^rr.if.ee- 
wum'an  and  ore  6ta*e  chairman  o'.  tr.e 
Toung  Demixrrats 

The  lop-ievel  poslti.jns  in  the  price  agency 
p«y  lAlaries  ransmg  from  116. OCC  a  year 
DtSalle    to    110,500    for    each    d    16    regio; 
directors,    and    »3  800    annually    f  jr    each    oi 
74  datrtct  d:rect..:;rs 

Ut  Gabnelsrn  declared  that  Mr  DiSal.e 
reported  on  the»e  iaiaries  to  a  House  Appr>- 
priation*  s^bc^inmittee  and  expressed  hupe 
that  the  CivL  Service  Commusion  w.,u.d 
upgrade  the  regional  directors  to  111  200 
annually  a:.d  riij*  sa.anes  of  district  d:-e:- 
lon  to  lie  OCO  each 

Mr  Gabr.elson  quoted  the  March-Apr'.l 
Issue  of  Gv-d  i>3vernnient,  bimonthly  bul- 
leim  of  me  National  Civil  Service  Le.ui-e, 
New  York  City  as  saytn?  th<it  the  OPS  n 
tkSM  4,000  jobs  and  predicting  that  by  J-. 
30.  there  wi.l  be  16  000  on  its  pavTj.l. 
whom  4 O30  will  be  enforcement  amenta. 

Mr.  Gabnei»<jn  drew  on  a  rcpi.irt  by  the 
Joint  Cotrrr.ittee  .n  Reduction  of  None&son- 
tUl  Federal  Esnendit'oris.  headed  ty  Sen.;'  r 
Hajut  P  Btm  Dcm'jcrat  of  Virginia,  '.or  sonie 
of  hi*  flares 

Elsewhere  m  the  Capi'.-^l  today,  R'bert 
Mccre.  an  ofBcial  -'f  the  Democratic  Nati'^rial 
Committee.  testtfle<l  thst  he  knew  notniii? 
about  alleged  Federal  Job  selling  in  Mi»sLs- 
■tpci  until  reccr.'ly 

He  contradicted  the  testimony  cf  Miasi.^- 
alppi  Democratic  offloials  that  he  called  rht-ni 
to  Waahinzton  lajt  July  to  discuas  repcrti 
cf  job-peddlir* 

Mr  M'X're  who  13  an  assistant  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic national  chairman.  Williiim  M  Bovie. 
Jr.  ap-Dea.'cd  Oef  re  the  Senates  Permanent 
Inve«tUaiini{  Committer  which  Ls  Icxiking 
Into  cha-'fe-s  thjt  pro-Truman  Democratic 
ofllclali  m  MiiiiJMlppi  had  ofTered  post  office 
and  other  Prdenl  jobs  m  return  for  political 
contribution* 

Mr  Mof  re  tald  he  had  no  Intimation  of 
the  »i:uatJon  until  the  Senate  began  an  m- 
Tcatlgatlon  lait  February 

Clarence  K  H oo<l.  the  dUmisted  Democratic 
national  committeeman  from  Mla*ts*ippt. 
bad  taatille^  prevkiu&ly  that  Mr  Moore  ca'led 
him  and  cKber  State  oOcuU  to  Waahlngton 
iMt  July  on  the  matter  Mr  Hood  tald  that 
Waahlnfton  offlcials  were  inclined  at  that 
tunc  to  dumu*  the  reptjrt  as  unfounded 
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Are  We  Really  Afraid? 


IN 


EXTEN,~ION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

■"  T    NF".V    T  '  HI< 

THE  HOU.-E  OF  KiPHESENTATIVES 
F'-day.  June  15.  1951 


Mr   GWINN     Mr  Speaker,  the  Peeks- 

k::i  Evpn.niT  Star,  of  Peek^kiU.  N  Y..  m 
my  district  has  reviewed  American  tra- 
d.tion  dealing  with  weakness  and  fear. 
wh.cr.  deserves  a  place  in  the  Concres- 
sio?;».:  Record  The  editorial  follows: 
If  FF-\a  Had  RutK)  Then 
T^.is  18  the  lay  history  might  have  been 

E.- -T  V  M*  <?  April  19.  1775  —Small  Col- 
rni.%t  .irmed  forces  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
•»ere  nadly  routed  today  when  surprised  by 
British  reVuar  trocpe  from  B<5«ton.  Paul 
Revere,  rebel  sympathizer,  to  whom  had  been 
delegated  the  task  of  warning  Colonist  bands 
f  f  the  British  approach,  explained  today 
that  he  felt  such  communications  should 
pa£.s  through  regular  military  channels,  and 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  appeal  directly 
t  1  'he  .American  populace.  As  a  consequence 
the  .American  troops  were  totally  unprepared 
f  >r  the  raids,  and  heavy  casualties  resulted." 


•'Pr..\RL  H^Rf^'  R,  T  H  Dererrber 
Yesterdays  surprise  attach  by 
bombers  and  submarines  ■  n  the 
Nav7  at  anchor  here,  with  cs.su 
dally  estimated  at  several  thoi 
be  brought  immediately  to  the  a 
the  Leajfue  of  Nations  in  Genev 
land.  Strong  protests  will  be  file< 
Ington  agaliist  the  Japane.se  ric' 
slon.  But  no  military  action  '.vi 
because  of  reports  that  Japan  ha. 
a  bomb  of  such  tremendous  pr 
that  one  could  destroy  any  Am 
on  which  It  is  dropped." 

Fantastic? 

Of  course.  But  who  will  den- 
today  motivates  much  of  the  Am 
ley  toward  Russia? 


•  Ph:l-\ofi.?h:<  Pi  ,  July  4  1776  —The  Con- 
tinental Congress  assembled  here  today  to 
discuss  opposition  to  British  oppression  of 
Ani^^ncan  rights,  but  declined  to  take  any 
deSnite  action.  John  Hancock.  President  of 
the  Congress,  said  that  any  overt  act  by  the 
members  might  lead  to  war  with  a  great 
p<  »er  and  cause  bloodshed  of  a  people  not 
surtk  ently  equipped  with  arms  to  resist 
ajjgression." 


•  W»>=HTVCTON  D  C  .  June  18.  1812. — Ap- 
peal.^ '.'T  declaration  of  a  second  war  against 
Grea:  Brit.i.n  •:^ere  shouted  down  in  Congress 
t  <i  iv  hy  Memtiers  who  declared  England 
undoubtedly  poaaeased  secret  weapons  which 
w'ud  m.iKe  .American  victory  extremely  un- 
like.v  Tr.e  -tate  Department  said  new 
eflcrts  W'  aid  be  made  to  negotiate  on  the 
continued  British  policy  of  stopping  Ameri- 
can ships  and  taking  therefrom  American 
sailors  *o  be  forced  into  service  In  the  Brit- 
Uh  Niw  ■■ 

■  \V\^;-'s-CT'^N  D  C.  January  1,  1863. — 
Preidcr.t  Lincoln  announced  today  he  had 
decided  not  to  issue  a  pnxrlamatlon  emanci- 
pa-mg  al!  slaves  In  the  N    ■  a*  had  been 

C'.r~;dered    earlier       T^.e    f         lent  g^td    he 
felt   such  action  by  hint    ■  ■   InflamA  the 

South  to  more   bitter    :*•      ■        e." 


•  HAli'N^ 

destrU'.'ti  ! 
t:er;.;ij  M 
p...:,;."l  11 
tn.T./ed  s 
erMir.ei.t 
vie'AP'  .11" 
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CVBA.  February  16.  1898.— The 
1  here  yesterday  of  the  U.  S.  bat- 

i.ne.  reportedly  by  a  Spanlsh- 
.me  will  n.)t  lead  to  war.  Au- 
Li.  k-  :!.•  1.  :  r  the  American  Gov- 
>.i.Li     i:     *a^^    the    administration 

»•.  W  -n..ngtan  that  Spain  would 
n.-ice    T' 


'paratlons    to   the   families 
of  tne  ^tic  Aniericui  d«*d  In  the  explosion.* 


'•W\sHTNCT"v  D  C  April  fl.  1917— Cnn- 
gress  .  verwhe:m:'ifc.y  voted  down  today  a 
pr'  ptwal  by  President  Wilson  that  the  United 
States  tieclare  war  on  Germany.  In  retalia- 
tion for  that  nati-'P.'s  unr^str;  ted  submarine 
warfare  and  sinking  ).'  .^l.^;lv  Anierlcan  ships. 
Leaders  m  b.jth  the  H;u-«e  ,in.l  the  Senate 
said  American  entrance  i;i' 1  the  -a  \t  might 
spread  the  conflict  1:1  B'X"jpe  t.-  .;:  Dal  pro- 
p<irtions  with  losses  of  Ule  r..ni.ii.j;  mto  the 
million*  ' 


■   that   fear 
erlcan  pol- 


The  Paoic  Grows  in  Water  Grab 


EIXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RK?^ 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

CF  r.\LIFORN'A 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTAII VE£, 

Friday,  June  15,  1951 

Mr,  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  followins 
editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
It  deals  with  a  -ub-pct  'ha'  mfrrits  the 
attention  of  ev<  i-y  Member  of  Congress: 
Th-:  Panic  Grows  :n  Water  Grab 

Rarely  has  an  aroused  public  seen  such 
an  exhibition  of  consternation  and  confusion 
as  Is  being  shown  by  the  tJnlted  States  At- 
torney General's  oflQce.  which  has  been  ex- 
posed In  an  attempt  to  seize  private  water 
rights   in   California  without  compensation. 

The  contradictory  antics  of  the  involved 
officials  would  be  laughable  If  the  issues  were 
not  so  serious 

Each  day  the  embarrasrment  of  tJnlted 
States  Attorney  General  McGrath  has  been 
intensified  by  the  Times'  revelations  and  the 
mounting  anger  of  Congressmen  at  the  Fed- 
eral grab  maneuver. 

WHO    TELLS    THE    THCTH'' 

Ti\e  climax  came  Thursday  when  the  A'- 
torney  General  himself  Issued  an  official  oro- 
nouncemcnt  which  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  statements  of  his  own  aides  and  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

Now   who   is   telling   the   truth? 

Shall  the  public  believe  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  aides  who  filed  the  suits  seek- 
ing to  seize  the  private  water  rights  of  1.125 
owners  in  the  Fallbrock  district  on  the  Santa 
Margarita  River  In  San  Diego  County? 

It  Is  significant  that  the  suits  have  not 
been  withdrawn.  The  "defendants  —the 
1.125  owners — must  hire  counsel  ana  go  to 
court  to  save  their  property  or  else  have  It 
confiscated  by  default  or  "stipulation"  by  the 
Federal  officials. 

Thu  Is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  evaded 
by  double  talk  in  Washington  or  be  glossed 
over  by  the  glib  assurances  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  his  aides  that  the  suit  doesn't 
mean  what  It  says. 

The  Issues  are  too  plain  and  simple  to  be 
escaped. 

ArT5:MPT   TO    EXPLAIN 

the  Attorney  Generals  -iides 
9k  .ij  an  i>bscure  country  com- 
munity in  which  to  "slip  over  "  the  ^uter 
grab  on  the  grounds  of  United  States  "sijv- 
erelgn  ownership  '  of  the  wa'er  m  the  h  pe 
of  rttabllshing  a  precedent  so  "hey  mikiiit 
seize  other  rights  m  tne  West  and  throuiin- 
out  the  Natii-n  m  the  tradition  01  power- 
bungry   ofnceh<  Iders. 

Now  that  they  have  ber-n  detec'ed  they  ir? 
unable  to  retreat  graceful. y  and  hence  .tre 
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falling  all  o^er  themselves  in  an  attempt  to 
explain. 

Each  explanation  gets  a  little  more  con- 
fused than  the  last  The  truth  Is  that  the 
Attorney  General  cannot  correct  this  iniqui- 
tous efTort  to  set  aside  the  Constitution  and 
to  take  the  property  of  small  landowners 
unless  he  admits  his  error  and  withdraws 
from  the  attempt.  There  cant  be  any  mid- 
dle ernund.  There  Isn't  any  face-saving  de- 
vice available 

After  all.  this  Is  not  a  condemnation  ac- 
tion, which  would  be  normal  and  proper  In 
circumstances  where  compelling  public  ne- 
cefsitv  rrqulrcd  the  Government  to  acquire 
private  property  for  national  defen-'e  or  other 
legitimate  purposes.  In  such  a  case  proper 
compensation  would  be  gfen  the  owners. 

In  the  Fallbrock  case,  however,  the  ele- 
ments necessary  fcr  condemnation  do  not 
exist. 

Per  one  thing,  Marine  Camp  Pendleton. 
accord. ng  to  its  commander  and  high  Ncvy 
cfficlais.  does  not  expect  to  get  Its  future 
water  supply  from  the  Santa  Margarita  River 
but  frcm  the  Colorado  River  aqueduct.  The 
Navy  did  not  challenge  the  rights  cf  the 
.'xners  now  b»ing  sued.  So  no  compelling 
necessity  exists  for  taking  the  water  But 
the  .Attcrney  General  declared  the  Santa 
M.ir~arita  water  wa^  needed  '.or  nat.cnal  de- 
fense and  thereupon  filed  suits  a-iln.=t  -he 
owners  wl'!;  the  declaxauoa  that  the  United 
States  h.-.d  piinu-nou-it  rights. 

IN     DEFIANCE    OF     ALL    LAW 

Now— Since  the  exposure  cf  the  scheme— 
Att.^rnev  General  McGrath  nr';te.;rs  that  the 
UnitPd  States  doe:=  not  rla.ir.  the  water  under 
a  dv-ctrlne  of  sovereign  ownership. 

H'jw  does  It  clami  it,  then,  m  defiance  of 
all  recognized  law  and  the  sanctity  cf  m- 
dlTidual  ownership  dating  back  In  many 
cases  almost  100  yc.irs'' 

Whv  dc  the  recccnized  cvrners  {."ic?  the 
necessitv  cf  beins  draeged  into  court  or  of 
having  to  come  in  and  n^.i.lie  stipulations  m 
regard  to  their  prcpertv  with  the  hcjsxue 
aides  of  the  Attcrney  General  sitting  m  judi;- 
ment  on  them' 

The  obviously  deliberate  attempt  of  the 
At:.jrnev  General's  office  m  this  case  ha^ 
been  to'niix  up  two  t.-t,ir.y  unrelated  mut- 

.prs (\)    the   legitimate  rljhts   acquired   ty 

The  Ur.l'-*d  States  in  the  purchase  -^f  Santa 
Margarita  rancho  as  fhe  site  of  Camp  Pen- 
dleton, and  [2)  the  riaihts  of  hundreds  of 
sm.ul  owners  upstream  on  the  Santa  Mar- 
isanta  having  absolutely  no  connection  with 
the  S^nta  Margarita  rancho  or  any  suits  over 
iU   water  In   the   past. 

Out  cf  the  confusion  thus  created.  It  seems, 
the  .\ttomey  General  was  to  grab  the  pri- 
vate nehts  and  get  away  with  it. 

The  exposure  by  the  Times  has  brought 
the  ensuing  panic  m  the  Attorney  Generals 
office   in   Wu:h.i-.2ton. 

Who  ot!ers  tiie  nest  contradict. on''  Or 
win  the  .Attorney  General  come  cut  in  the 
open,  recudiato  his  aides  and  make  amends 'I* 


Humorous 


appeared  in  the  edition  for  Thursday, 
June  7,  1951: 

HUKOIOtJS 

Wc  are  Informed  via  ads  in  neighboring 
papers  that  our  boys  at  C&mp  Rucker  have 
plenty  of  butter.  There  is  even  a  picture 
of  the  general  looking  over  i  refneerator 
full  of  it.  Just  a  few  days  ago  George  Grim 
reported  that  the  boys  were  eating  oleomar- 
garine. As  Senator  Tobkt  might  say.  some- 
body la  not  telling  the  truth. 

This  Ls  a  fascinating  example  of  the  depths 
of  meSclency  to  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  fallen  in  recent  years.  On 
one  hand  it  stores  millions  of  pounds  of  but- 
ter; the  stuff  becomes  rancid  or  they  are 
forced  to  sell  it  for  little  or  nothing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Army,  a  branch  of  this 
lumhlmg  Government,  feeds  its  men  oleo- 
margarine, a  cheap  butter  substitute. 

If  the  Government  feels  it  must  buy  astro- 
nomical quantities  cf  butter  to  k«ep  prices 
high,  why  not  channel  it  directly  to  the 
.^rmed  Forces''  The  bureaucratic  mind  ap- 
parently d' es  not  ioiiow  such  direct  pa'hs, 
hi.-xever  I:  i>ll  thli;  U  slightly  '.aughable. 
ren-.einber  that  the  taxpayer  is  the  butt  of 
the  jcke. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MINNEiOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OFD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ceylon  (Minn.)  Herald,  which 


SabTersive  Texts  aod  Teachings  in  the 
Public  ScbooU 


EXTIINSION  OF  REI^LARKc 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF  NEW    TOEK 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  GWINN,  Mr.  Speaker,  undfr 
lecve  to  extend  my  rema-ks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  unabridged  text  of 
the  letter  of  John  W.  Finger,  of  New- 
York,  past  president  general  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  advocating  a  congressional 
hearing  on  materials  used  in  public 
schools : 

May  15,   1951. 
To  the  Eurros.  Nrw  York  Times, 

Seic  York  N  Y 
Deah  Sni:  In  a  recent  issue  you  gave  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  Public  Education  .Association  included 
among  its  "enemies  of  modem  education" 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  said 
to  he  misinformed  fcr  petitioning  the  Con- 
sress  to  investigate  subversive  texts  and 
teachings   in   the  public  schools. 

On  behalf  of  the  SAR  let  me  state  that 
we  are  far  from  being  misinformed  Sev- 
eral of  us  have  been  studying  and  trying 
to  cope  with  this  serious  problem  for  a 
decade  with  splendid  help  from  many  Indi- 
vidual teachers  but  nothing  but  opposition 
from  mfiny  of  their  leading  educational  or- 
ganizations. Th  SAR's  reputation  as  the 
friend  of  sound  public  education  is  widely 
known.  Its  position  on  the  textbook  con- 
troversy is  stated  In  great  detail  In  our 
:?etltlon  filed  with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  of  the  House.  A  few  ex- 
^emts  will  give  the  gist  of  It ; 

"Subversive  textbooks  are  In  general  use 
In  the  public  schools  of  most  of  the  States. 
"They  originate  from  sources  which  airo 
Interstate  and  national  In  scope. 

•'The  propaganda  therein  has  a  direct  tend- 
ency to  undermine  and  eventually  to  destroy 
conatltutional  government  In  this  country. 


'nrb«T  Is  an  urgent  need  c<X  a  national  In- 
vestigation sufBclently  broad  In  acope  to 
cover  all  phases  of  the  subject, 

"An  Investigation  of  the  kind  required 
should  be  conducted  In  a  Judicial  manner 
as  a  nonpartisan  and  Impartial  Inquiry 
•  •  •  and  ftHl  Information  In  relation 
to  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the  teveral 
States  and  the  people  thereof. 

"Intelligent  and  Informed  public  opinion 
alTorda  the  only  sound  method  of  correcting 
this  evU  m  accordance  with  American  puln- 
dples  ■■ 

As  one  example  of  the  need  for  this  in- 
vestigation, the  petition  cites  the  experience 
c/f  a  Western  State  In  Investigating  the  pro- 
posed use  of  a  series  of  textbooks  for  use  In 
elementary  schools.    The  petition  states; 

A  committee  of  the  legislature  of  that 
State  found  that  those  texts  contained  ma- 
terial originating  from  113  fronts  and  that 
the  reference  lists  therein  included  the  writ- 
ings of  50  authors  with  well-known  Com- 
munist-front affiliations." 

It  was  also  found  that  a  <reat  educational 
foundation  has  donated  •50.000,  to  the  prep- 
aration of  this  series  of  books.  On  this  sub- 
ject   the   petition   continues: 

False  liberalism  is  being  financed  by  laree 
foundations.  •  •  •  These  organizations 
are  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  file  tax  re- 
turns under  the  Federal  law  Dilations 
made  to  them  are  exempt  from  income,  gift. 
and  inheritance  taxes.  As  a  result  "  *  * 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  actually  providing 
a  considerable  part  of  the  financial  support 
fcr  radical   actu'lties." 

In  a  brief  supporting  the  petition,  the 
SAP.  submitted  to  the  Congress  43  exhibits 
anri  '3  addit.on.il  d>x'uments  a*  reference 
mnterlal 

It  13  shocking  to  millions  of  Americans 
to  find  that  their  school  children  are  still 
subject  to  texts  and  cotirses  which  tend  ra 
undermine  faith  in  fundrimenuil  American 
economic  and  ix-i'iltlcal  pnncinies — even  t..)- 
d;.-  when  we  are  at  war  The*?  texts  in 
ccr.eral  reflect  the  mam  concept  }f  the  left- 
wing  educators  that  the  fn'e"  ercncmy  of 
capit.>liEm  IS  decadent,  that  the  a^p  of  c>  I- 
1p  r.vlsm  or  some  form  of  socialism  L=:  mev- 
tabie  and  desirable,  and  that  It  Is  the  tunc- 
tirn  of  education  to  accelerate  the  day  of  this 
"new  social  order," 

From  Maine  to  California  parents  have 
seen  this  condition  and  protested  bitterly. 
At  local  school  levels  they  have  frequently 
met  cooperation,  but  ofU'n  the  teachers  re- 
sponsible resent  the  parent's  intrusion  In  a 
nek;  in  which  they  regard  themselves  as  the 
bes'.  If  not  the  final,  authority,  and  feel  that 
their  academic  freedom"  has  been  impinged. 
A  controversy  then  develops.  Parent.s  find  a 
tremendous  entrenched  interest  In  the  field 
01  education  arrayed  against  them.  Including 
teachers  who  subscribe  t<D  tins  philosophy. 
local  cltleen-appeasers  who  will  cover  up  any 
evil  In  the  schooLs  rather  than  expose  and 
correct  It.  authors  of  the  texts,  the  power- 
ful publishing  firms  with  large  Investments 
In  the  books  and  materials  they  sell.  and. 
of  course,  the  left-wing  educat<:irs  who  have 
besome  so  successful  In  shaping  teachers' 
courses  and  educational  policies 

And  behind  them  all  Is  the  great  Inter- 
Icckme  directorate  of  teachers  organizations, 
with  huge  facilities  and  un'lmlted  funds, 
whose  general  attitude  seenia  to  be  to  stamp 
out  all  pubUc  opposition  on  the  theory  that 
only  the  educational  hierarchy,  or  some  of 
its  "agencies.  Is  fit  to  speak  for  the  education 
of  the  child — a  problem  so  close  to  the  heart 
of  every  father  and  mother  In  the  land. 
There  Is  no  other  explanation  for  the  un- 
believably vicious  and  Indiscriminate  attacks 
recently  unleashed. 

In  their  campaign  to  eliminate  the  Influ- 
ence of  unorganized  citizens.  th:s  huge  com- 
bine of  vested  interests  enjoy  a  great  advan- 
tage In  getting  their  story  to  the  press,  radlo,^ 
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iB*C»Ja.n*«  •r.d  t*-- *  rewrw^  A.:  e>mrr, -^ 
tL-w*  0i»£%  ».i<2  r--r.r.e<"  !.,->:.»  t-"'  rrrate  news 
*TTr.rs  »,r.d  p-r,-'r*r:.T  prrpArr  t::^evr  rr>ai«»s 
few  tfte  t%t::.-.*  cf.xr.rr.s  r-.i  r.fa*  Th^.r 
•catterrtl  «"d  u:i  r?ar,:.->>cl  opp>-r.f:;-s  r..\.f 
R'T  »ucK  f»»";.!'.'^  •i.r.il  .»-'f  r.*;ura..T  ■'  m- 
flr'flT  \rrTt'.e.rr.t^  ir.  the  roir.p** :: .-  r. 
^r:    :ri*.T  »'  tt   t*!    r»  *  h#  public 

•.-  irn'-unt  :  -  .t  n-i.-^r. ^ipiilv  ir.  the  f.*:d  ~I  frf':- 
raTi'vrr.A;  t>"'i;rT  fa,.-r.est  '.::'.. e  cmup*  '~f  ;>^:- 
er.u  hare  »r.  urM:".  r-.l:^:    ■.r.deeKJ       Ev^r.  !-..:' 

;.*-»:  p».'er.vr;icnrr5  as*.  <-;.*•:  t.  rr-'.v  be  r. -> 
^♦Ip  ht:?«  jider  Th*  natr  ha.  PTA  ^-.a-*" 
«  ;c«».  protest   sjca.rjt   testr»^t»  is  re^rirdcd 

Ar.d  »o  :h«  S.tl»  ■  f  rh*  Ax.ericar.  Re-.  :  ;- 
•;■■::  pe^r.; '>rt#  "he  Ccr.irresa  f  r  a  n>-:r.r  !.-- 
•-■.sjir.  ar,d  irr^-.-wir'-iA.  '.r-quirv  c  ■nd'.ir'ed  .r, 
ft  juslwt*!  rr.Ar.r.er  ■  ;.  br'.r.;  -'■;:  the  ficts. 
WTv>  rfcr.  pr-peru  ,fe;e<-t  'o  th:s^  I:  '-^ur 
decad*  )f  sturjT  r.As  r«^u;-.e<l  .r.  ur.!  .urded 
f&«rr«»  Jt  w;:'.  v.-r.  tje  apparer. :  Tl-.e 
Aaa*rKrar.  pe--c.e  :.xe  v.  ce*  tr.e.r  r.»r-i  fr  tt. 
public  b^arinc"  Trietr  rear",  r.  t.^  t^e  Houfe 
commnte*  [■sea.rvr. jrs  ->r.  r'Tr.rr. 'ar.^m  '.r.  H'-I'.t- 
woexl  «jsd  the  Ke;ai;\er  fcear-.r.irs  m  Ne^  T  rs 
»re  pr-,„*i;   ';r  ':"ii* 

We  b»iS»ve  The  pe-.-p>  p(ir';ru',.\r'":  *,'.<•  •"  •.:- 
enlt  of  cfcl.dren  in  'l.e  3-_':..c  •<:?■."»:'.*  .-..-v 
a  riifliT  •.'■■  know  tr.e  'Actj  Let  -^  ;•»•  -."-.■^ 
cj:"nt,n:>Ters\  ._Tut  f  the  realm  'f  nAme  ■-.».■..;"--• 
and  Ttuflcmti-^'-.  ir.d  or.  the  pUr.e  r  Tvrr. 
>«  peremied  Bv  d  <-t:rr.er.tj  ar.d  sm-.irr»  '«►■«•:- 
inocT  «o  the  pe-:p:e  can  df«-:de  It  is  •h-" 
American  t«t 
SUK-ere.T. 

J-^HX   W    Ftvgih 


%  b  t^  Coal  MiBiBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 


i-r  KxxTtntT 

IS  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F'lday  June  15.  1951 

Mr  PfTJKINS  Mr  Speaker  ur.d<=r 
leaTt  to  pxtend  my  remaric^  :n  t.'-.e  Rec- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  le::er 

Loc*L  r.xiON   5S08 

VHTTZB   Ul!VI   WOUUOt*  or  .^Mr«lCJl 

Wi:e<yal.  K-^  .  May  2$    19:: 
Tbe  Honora&Ie  C*r:    D    Pruci-NS. 
Houte    of   Jl*pr«r»mtaf!r?» 

W!i»'i:>!7ro'!     D    C 

Dkai  Cajc  '  A»  t-ju  know  the  majurry  cf 
th«  mlnrn  m  thu  district  are  in  a  piti^jl 
conditu^n.  the  iijobt  'if  them  get  only  I  and  3 
dA^s'  work  per  week,  th*ir  families  are  i:i 
(ltstr«a».  We  *^e  no  war  out  urJeM  we  ,?et 
•Qfcc  iieJp  m  Wa*hliigXon  We  are  not  beg- 
gl&f.  vhAt  we  warii  ij  work  We  kr.'/w  very 
well  tbere  are  men  In  WaihiaKton  that  de- 
•ptat  \M,tHJt  rapeciAiJy  tf»  mirien.  why  *e 
don't  kcowr 

Kow  we  usiderstand  theae  aame  men  want 
to  uam  g**-  and  jil-ourriirii;  equipment  in  the 
Ocwemiam-t -owned  pLanU  that  a.'e  already 
Of  about  to  be  built  We  ihirik  thu  la  very 
txniair  to  th«  people  who  have  no  other  way 
to  Ut«  «xc*pt  the  w  jrt,  ibmj  get  at  the  taine*. 

Do  ibmm  aair&e  m.en  know  that  the  miiier?' 
tax  atoatj  helped  bulid  th»«e  pla.ntj7  l>) 
tbaa*  aus"!  mien  kn^rw  that  the  practical 
tnLnm  are  ilv^wiy  but  purely  diftappearuij; 
frcm  tb«  mlD«a*  frjmc  ar«  nick,  ai-ine  are 
too  old  to  work  anymore,  and  moat  of  all 
ttoy  ar«  atmply  OimfUMtaii.  After  apeadm^ 
tlk*  bast  put  -jX  their  life  at  tbe  wirk  they 
lore,  tbey  find  tbey  raarun  maJu  a  Uviixf 
lor  tb«tr  wiTee  an-l  chudren. 
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.  ■r.-rf"-.:-"   "■   -i';?**   n   miner'* 

•  :-.•■  "  .  ,'■■•       ■•  -if-r^    :v  :-.at  bla 

r.e  to.  so  he  lea"  ■■-    i     :  targets 

inlne«     Do  thr-    •       :  .e  men 

-  -=.  ■  ,--f-ent  of  the  c.>a1  mined 

.  K.    r'd  labor"     Do  they  know 

i  fs  the  cost  of  coal  at   the 

.x.\  of  all.  do  they  know  that 

the  accident  and  deatb  rate 

O-  -:    thev  care? 

*    ■     <■   vime  people  will  take 

ng    an    Industry   that 

\  ition  and  that  la  what 


IflO 


appeal  the  Tall-Hartley  law. 

'  -alley  coal  bill.     And  for  God's 

:ust  one  bill   that  will  help   live 

i  ;=try   not  ruin  It 

-.   wTttlnf  this  at  the  request  of 

rr.-rrtbet»  of  this  local  union. 

Mcing  you  In  advance.  I  remain. 

Y'-ur  friend. 

J    R    MottrrT, 
Pinancutl  Sfcretary 


General  Wedemeyers  Testrrony 


EXTEN.^ION   '^F   P.r'-.!.^  r:K.S 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLLXZYNSKl 


IN  THE  Hn-SE  OF  REF:  FSr  NTATIVES 

F':d.:\    June  15.  1951 

M.'  KLUCZVNSK:     Mr  Speaker,  un- 

df-T  '.e-ivf  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rrci  RD  I  ir.c'.ude  the  following  editorial 
from  thf"  Ne-A  Y.:.-;  Herald  Tribune  of 
June   13    l.*3l 

CE^E.ai:  '.Vr-'F.MrTEH  s  TisTUiorrr 
L.eu*.er..i.'.-  r  *•  .►-il  Wedemeyer's  contribu- 
tion t.:  •;--•'  already  gargiuituan  record  has 
taken  .i  s  n-.ewhat  un««p«cted  course.  He  la 
t!".*-  ft.--t  or-.ment  wUneaa  whose  views  were 
be.ievpd  '  be  m  ijeneral  sympathetic  to  the 
Mac.Arthur  position  and  critical  of  past  sd- 
mmistraticn  policy  In  Ghana.  Yet  his  testi- 
mony— notably  m<xl«rate  and  even-tempered 
In  tone — has  produced  no  substantial  attacks 
on  any  of  the  protagonlau  in  the  druma  It 
has  sustained  tbe  admioutration  on  such 
points  as  civilian  control  and  the  President  s 
right  to  relieve  a  high  ofOcer  in  whom  he  had 
io«t  confidence,  and  has  even  been  critical, 
;.'.rerp;.-:ally.  of  MacArtbur'i  action  In  the 
niatier  jf  the  Martin  letter.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  so  far  from  clarifying  the 
larger  issues  Involved.  Oeneral  Wedemeyer 
br    jijht     them     lnu>    only     a     deeper 


h.i--i 

c  :.; 

n 

ne'* 

a.m< 


:s  .4  because  he  baa  Imparted  a  whole 
.f -ipolnt  into  the  argument,  at  bottom 
•.    as   contradlctCTT   of   the   MacArlhur 

.    .IS  of  the  PenUi?on  s      The  adm.nis- 

iratl  11  wnr.V!  '  ■  light  the  Korean  war  to  the 
best  df'.i  ;..i*o.e  conclusion  within  Korea; 
General  M.iv  Arthur  wanu  to  fl«ht  It  to  vlc- 
t  >rv  :;  'he  .A*lan  mainland,  with  extended 
UMT  '  '>■  r.  -:..-: ri.ent  and  blockade  regardless 
of  '.t.t  .oic  :  :  ..--her  embroilment,  but  Gen- 
eral WrcirTrif  .'T  i  •*  not  want  to  fight  this 
war  at  a..  B«-..e-  .;..;  that  it  Is  a  'peripheraJ" 
artiij:;  in  *i..ch  victory  of  any  kind  Is  impos- 
BiR.e  he  *  u;d  not  have  put  ground  troops 
I:,  at  'l:t  r>-.^:;.:iing  and  viouid  n<.iw  evacuate 
them  ent:r>-;v  -.r.r'e  i."rr  i.-rylng  the  global 
struggle  drect  tv  Mi-.  ■>.  .■  ■  econooUc.  «Uplo- 
matic  and  prMi>at':i:;d.i  ::.«.•. .r.s  and  a  maaalTe 
thresi'  ..r  a:r  a'.'.a.  <  W.'.h  i  .ch  instruments 
be  would  draw  a  line  rMfVo'iid  which  M  -■  .v 
would  be  urdered  n.jt  I'j  ^.o  rather  tin;. 
tinue  to  hold  the  existl:..^  .;;;e  ..•-.  K  rei. 
which  he  reijsrd*  ^is  a  bet  .i:.^ess  jn:  i^r 
American  niaup-. ..ht. 


While  there  seen.i  to  oe  a  certain  .amount 
of  supcrflciai  contrndirtion  In  the  general's 
Ideaa— doubtless  bfrnu.se  he  had  net  had  op- 
portunity to  'M.K  •.*ipm  all  throuah— they 
reflect  an  underlyir.^  cons'.?**'r;rv  f  f;-ide 
It  Is  the  attitude,  which  ! ..^  .::..vj. :.<-';  -^.at 
It  IS  possible  to  abandon  fr  .  :  ;;;.ps  i  .1  A.-h- 
draw  from  embarrassing  n.n  .':.»■:.  s  md 
yet  somehow  amass  a  moral  or  d;;  i.  nnatic  or 
aerial  strength  which  can  at  a  -t  kp  bring 
Communist  asrsn"esslon  to  a  :...:r  Few 
thoughtful  Americana  have  tp.:  r  :.<!  thi.s  a 
practicable  Idea  and  as  Gcner  \.  W-  len-.ever 
seeks  to  apply  it  to  the  concrete  problem  of 
Korea  it  will  seem  to  many  unrealistic.  But 
however  that  may  be.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  cri- 
tique of  either  the  admmlstrai,lon  or  the 
MacArthur  policies,  but  a  recommendation 
of  a  policy  quite  different  from  either,  based 
on  different  assumptions:  and  unless  this  Is 
clearly  understood,  it.s  r.Tduction  can  only 
more  deeply  confuse  i  d*  oate  which  is  al- 
most hop>elessly  confust-d  already. 

The  Wedemeyer  testimony  is  valuable  as 
•hewing  how  widely  men  of  sincerity,  expie- 
rlence.  and  patriotism  have  differed  and  can 
still  differ  on  Issues  of  detail,  of  method,  of 
emphasis,  even  when  the  broad  ends  are 
Identical.  It  suggests  how  much  of  the  pres- 
ent controversy  is  really  over  these  matters 
of  method  and  judgment,  not  over  any  major 
misfeasance  or  mAjor  conflict  of  purp'^'^e 


My  .•*.merican  Heritage:  The  Freedom  of 
the  Individual 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  TOM  B.  FUGATE 

.f  ■.  tR(;:Ni.\ 

IN  TTIE  tiOU.-P    OF  REPRESENT.\'nVES 

F-'d'-:'j   J\^ip  15,  1951 

M:-  FUCLATE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  desire  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendi.'<  of  the  RErcRo 
an  essay  entitled  "My  Americi.n  H>r-.-- 
age:  The  Preedom  of  the  Individ 'jal" 
This  essay  was  written  by  M.-,s  R.i.i 
Ritchie,  a  student  ;n  Thom.i.-,  VV.ur.tr 
High  School,  L.e  C.  untv,  Va  .  .ma  was 
awarded  first  pri/e  m  .v  national  con"e<t 
spon-sored  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Mi.s.s  Ritchie  i.s  to  be 
commended  for  her  excellent  trtatmtnt 
of  the  subject  and  the  .-pon..or  for  its 
profjram.  which  inspires  and  encourages 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  to  con.-^ider  the 
principles  of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Uy  .\\ir_..:    \s  HFR:rv.iE    The  Frfe:)   m  '  f 

THX    I.NDIVIDU.aL 

The  most  valuable  heritage  and  the  most- 
prized  poMCSslon  of  the  individual  Is  free- 
dom. This  has  been  proved  in  numerous 
ways  by  many  individuals  from  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  down  to  the  present 
time.  For  the  cause  of  freedom  manv  lives 
hare  been  sacrlflced.  but  the  spirit  m  which 
they  were  given  ha.^  been  expressed  In  the 
Immortal  wor  ;  >  Pr.-:  ic  Henry;  ••Give  me 
liberty  or  elv^  ;:,.■    .p;i'ii 

What  IS  .Ar-.^prii  .1  '  Vv";.,i'  m.ikps  our  coun- 
try more  '.naa  any  oilier  p,rTe»  ,  f  land  ,i:;d 
water  on  the  globe'  .N'.  tiuiii:  — ,ox.ep'  our 
Ideal  of  human  freedom,  freed. -m  :  r  the 
Individual  Because  we  h;ive  thi.s  ,  :. m;  we. 
;i .  ;.  ^'  \.^ne  among  the  poopi.'s  i.iday,  have 
h  :.e  We  still  dare  to  h'ope.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  strength  of  .America.  Its  great  people. 
I's  history,  its  broad  acres,  its  productive 
.,  .ip,i..-r.y  f.,,r  leadership  tuward  world  freedom. 

rVie  American  Revolution,  the  greatest 
sT-.iggle  for  freedom   m   the  history  of   the 
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Nation,  gave  us  '.ur  American  heritage — free- 
dom of  the  Individual      To  the  soldiers  who 

f'TU?h'  ar.d  w.-n  this  war  we  owe  a  never- 
endi."".;:  ■'lebr  We  cannot  realize  the  hard- 
ship-^ pr.d-jred  and  the  sa'rif.ces  made  by 
the?e  hrave  and  n  b.e  patriots  our  fore- 
fathers: but  such  names  as  B'inicer  HiU  and 
Vallpy  Forge  strve  as  c;:.nstant  remindf-rs  cf 
their  deeds  of  Y.er'-.frr. 

The  Revolution  br^  ucht  about  -he  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July 
4.  177'^  This  was  follcwpci  by  "he  se'tmg  up 
of  -r.e  C'jn-stituticn  of  the  United  States  <  f 
America-  These  two  d.x"i,;ments  are  recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  the  5tror.:?e^t  Kruar- 
anty  of  perso-nal  liberty  In  the  Cinstitution 
four  freed.jms  are  guaranteed  They  sre: 
The  frf'e.-i'  m  ' •'.  rehsion  ■'.!  .=  p»='ech  of  the 
press    a:.d  cf  assembly  and  pe-iii,  n 

The  stnizele  for  freed-.m  of  rrli^Dn  bec.m 
with  the  lar.d.ng  of  the  Pilgrims  m  1620 
Thev    left    tr.e    security    of    t.^-eir    hr^mes    :n 


En.-.an'i 

-       'X     -.V- 


.rder    to 


find    a    place 


from   corruption 
.zen.s   are  free  to 


n  i.^.ich 
1  G'''fl  as  thev  - .-.  .?e  This  freedom, 
•-lo.-r.  ■'-.'-'•^  achieved  througii  their  struire'.ps 
:i:.c  >.--:. f.ces.  is  one  of  the  most  v-herishp'-l 
parts  of  our  heritage. 

Next  to  reli2.ou.~  freedom,  the  freedii-m  .~f 
speech  probably  means  m<  re  o  the  indi- 
vidual than  either  cf  the  rher  tw-  We 
can  stiil  speak,  if  not  m  -.ne  place  then  in 
another.  We  can  stiil  communicate  with 
each  other.  We  can  still  criticize  our  G-iv- 
emment  and  each  other — xe  can  .^till  m.alce 
a  little  fun  of  each  c*her  j  n-.Lstakes  We 
still  have  freedom  to  i.o^ch  Already  m 
totalitarian  countne?  a  man  faces  death  if 
he  criticizes  his  gcrernn-.e:.*  Yet  h  :w  can 
a  government  remain  free 
of  tyranny,  unless  the  c:: 
speaJE  and  laugh'' 

Preedom  of  pres.>  gi'.ps  .-ulditional  weight 
to  freedom^  of  speech  beo,o.i.Ne  m  this  way 
we  can  spread  to  all  the  w.jr^d  cur  sentiments 
re;,i:-rfing  any  subject 

T :  get  action  on  any  >ut>Tt  we  'r.a-e  t;ie 
freedom  of  a&semby  and  peti^:  :i  In  :i.<- 
sembly  we  can  freely  discuss  'he  --jt  -  ?;ae- 
of  any  question.  If  this  discussion  results 
In  the  desire  for  a  petition,  we  have  the  a.s- 
surance  that  it  will  be  considered 

To  this  summary  of  the  four  freedoms.  le' 
me  add  the  words  of  the  author  of  -he 
Declaration  of  Independence,  TV.  mas  Joi- 
ferson:  "Freedom  of  religion,  rrf^l  :r.  ■  f  ri.e 
press  and  freedom  of  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  ha^eas  corpus,  these  are  the  rr.::- 
ciDles  that  have  guided  our  step.-?  -hr.  usih 
an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation  ' 

In   recent   years   we   have   hoard    much    ::f 
two  new  freedoms,   freed,  m  fr   ni    a  ii.i    .ii.U 
freedom  frora  fear      The   ..;or:.  u.~:'.o:s   .f    ;;-.e 
former  is  impressed  up  n  us  when  we  L-om- 
pare    the    living    cond;-;   ns    in    the    United 
States  with  those   m   .  U-.er  counlr'ies.     Here 
we   live  in   compar.itive    plenty,   there   they 
live   in   need   of   m.irv  .  :    the   necessities   of 
life.      We    ran    be    th-iniifui,    ahv)     that    the 
shadow  of  fe:!r  c  es  not   hang  over  us      We 
do  not  w:i,k  -.  ouiry  ai^rt  m  terr  r      We  can 
still  trust  01. ,-  :,imlly  and  friends.     We  need 
not    fear    secret    oolu-e — r.t    yet       We    have 
courts  of  law  which  are  still  Hist,  still  ready 
to  protect  the  mdividu.-il  and  his  riL-ht.'?.     In 
order    that    tiiese    freedoms,    which    are    in- 
cluded 'n    -cy  American   heritage,   might   be 
preserved,    cur    Nation    has    encaged    m    tw  > 
other    major    strui;gles     World    War    I    and 
World  W.ir  II.   and   ttxlar   is  faced   with   the 
prospect  of  a  'hird  world  war.     Today  many 
peoples  look  to  us  lor  help      They  want  us 
to  free   them   from   one   tyrant    or   another. 
always  the  same  tvrant,  but  under  different 
names  in  different  countries.     We  must  Jus- 
tify the  Uiiih  of  other  peoples  m  us  by  keep- 
ing   a.ive,    ill    practice,    the    great    ideals    of 
our  democr-tcy'    These  facts  further  empha- 
size the  imv..-Ttance  of  freedom  to  a  nation 
and   al.so    to   the    individuals   of    which   the 
natio.ii  IS  co;mposed- 

As  an  mdividuaal  I  am  concerned  with  the 
lesser    -iiid    ni  tc    personal    ireedoms.     These 
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principles  of  Americanism  hold  that  every 
m.an  has  the  right  to  a  g.ood  education,  the 
right  to  live  where  he  pleases,  the  riuht  to 
w  ,rk   where   he   wants   to,   the   right   to  own 

property,  the  righ'  to  manage  his  v-wn  af- 
fairs "There  are  ether,  similar  right^s  of  in- 
dividual action  which  are  principles  of 
Ar  erica,  but  ail  of  these  :ndlvidual  rig'r.ts 
rr.ay  be  ct:)mbined  m  these  tw,-  br.'iad  prin- 
ciples ■ 

1  E'.  ery  man  is  enti'led  t~  freed  ~ra  of 
equality  cf  cpiix^rtuni'y 

2  Ever,  man  may  earn  his  living  when, 
where    and   h-w   he   wjnts 

Yes,  we  are  still  free  Ab-- -■  e  all  pise  we 
must  tieht  t.-  'seep  thr.'  freedom,  fieht  to 
keeo  '!  here  and  dedicate  ."ur- elves  to  bnng- 
me  .t  back  to  humanity  wherever  we  zi 

All  these  thmes  b«"th  larie  and  smail,  are 
i;.,":uded  m  my  American  heritiiae— the  free  ■ 
d  m  ,f  the  individual.  I  can  best  express 
rr.v  feeling  .,>f  pride,  humility,  and  obligation 
for  this  heritage  by  using  the  following 
quotation  from  Diana  Kearney  Powell  s 
beautiful  ptr^err.  The  Hentaee 

'  H  '.d  me  not  boastful  that  I  take  a  pride 
In  what  mv  forefathers  have  achieved, 
I  h-:T.or,  n;;t  myself,  but  them    wh..  £:^-.e 
A   nriceless  heritage  on   which  to  bu-^d. 

"Heir  to  these  qu.ili'ies,  so  nay  I  proi-e 
More  w.::rthv  of  the  b::>.'d  that  flews  m  me. 
The  ereat  f '■undai.  ui    -f  my  life. 
Which    bv    the    to;i    o:    patriots    has    been 
formed- 


The  Origins  of  American  Scientists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF  C.vi-IFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F'lday.  Jur.e  15.  1951 
Mr  HINSHAW.  Mr  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  I  submit  for  inclusion  m 
the  Record  entitled  'The  On?:ns  of 
American  Scientists"  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Robert  H,  Knapp  and  Hubert  B. 
Goodrich.  Wesleyan  University,  Middie- 
town.  Conn.  This  article  pre.sents  some 
fact?  concerning  their  study  of  the  un- 
der-'^raduate  origins  of  American  scien- 
tist.~  which  are  very  pertinent  not  only 
to  the  man-power  problems  currently 
under  consideration  but  to  the  educa- 
tional problems,  and  m  fact  the  general 
level  of  education  throughout  the  United 
States  which  will  be  affected  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  and  universal  mili- 
tary training  when  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence 

As  one  who  participated  actively  m  the 
work  which  resulted  m  passage  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  I  have 
.been  areatly  concerned  over  the  general 
level  of  education  m  the  United  States 
a.s  that  level  has  been  and  may  be  af- 
fected by  our  militaiT  undertakinss.  I 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  m  this  age 
of  .science  and  invention  it  is  far  more 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  Umted 
States  and  the  free  world  for  us  to  de- 
velop scientists  and  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  inventions  which  inevitably  fol- 
low scientific  discoveries  than  almost 
anything  else,  including  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  the  Armed  Forces.  A  top-notch 
young  and  eager  scientific  mind,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  of  greater  service  to  its 
possessor's  country  than  many  thousands 


of  trained  bodies  The  output  of  the 
mind  of  one  top-notch  scientist  can  'ave 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  boys,  I 
believe  furthermore  that  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  give  every  possible  degree  of 
education  that  can  be  accepted  and 
utilized  by  our  young  manhood,  and  in- 
deed our  young  womanhood  as  well,  be- 
fore they  are  called  upon  to  .serve  their 
country,  or  at  least  uhiie  they  are  be- 
ing called  upon  to  be  tramej  for  such 
service,  than  it  is  to  have  a  few  more 
numbers  of  incompletely  educated  p>er- 
sons  available  for  rank  and  file  service 
Mr  Speaker  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following : 

Tlty     OaiCINS    OF     .\MERIC.^I«     StIEVTTSTS 

(By  R.bert  H    Knapp  and  Hubert   B    Gcxd- 
rich      Weslevar.     Univers.ty.     Middletown. 

Conn  , 

F.,ur  years  ago  a  conimittee  of  tiie  Wes- 
leyan science  faculty  wiis  appointed  to  in- 
vest igaie  some  problems  gernian.,^  to  the 
undergraduate  training  of  scientists.  "Tins 
committee,  supported  by  funds  from  the 
CarneiTie  C^irp  :=.iid  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versitv,  has  m  the  past  3  years  de\t  ted  itself 
to  a  study  of  tho  undergraduate  oiogins  of 
..mencan  scientists  and  to.  an  examinatujn 
of  the  factors  that  account  for  the  varying 
achievements  of  .American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities The  findings  of  this  study  are  so 
pertinent  to  the  manp<.,wer  pr'.)b!ems  cur- 
rently under  consideration  that  we  wish  to 
present  a  part  of  th^  more  extensive  rep<3rt 
now  m  preparation, 

Obvi.msly.  at  the  outset,  it  was   nece.ssary 
to  evolve  some  sort  of  mc*   x  ol  the  produc- 
tion of  scientists  which  mii'ht  be  computj»d 
for  the  several  hundred   insrstutions  uf   the 
Nation   whose   graduates   have  continued    to 
full    pr.^Jessiona»   .status      The    index   finally 
evi-:,lved  -.pas  the  rate  per  thou.sand  at  which 
ma.e   eraduates   .if    the    institution   between 
1924  and   1934  continued  to  a  d.»ctaral  level 
aiid  were  listed  m  the  seventh  i  l»44i  edition 
of  American  Men  of  Science,     Tlie  index  was 
c-,jnSnpd  to  m>en  only,  m  order  t.,  eiimmate 
any    discrimination    against    coeducational 
irstitutions.    The  time  Interval  was  selected 
m  ortler  to  av.jid.  on  one  hand,  the  d'.srup- 
t;<~ns   -A   the   First    World   War   and,   on   the 
Cher,  the  more  recent  years  for  which  cur 
data  were  necessarily  inaccurate.     Although 
the    statistics    repojted    m    this    pav>er    deal 
w.th   the   index  just   described,   it   is   impor- 
tant   to    indicate    that    a    second    index    was 
used,  bivsed  upon  another  listing  of   Ameri- 
can scientists  compiled  by  the  National  Re- 
search Council.     Correlations  between   these 
t'  0  indexes  proved  tu  be  verv  high,  justifv- 
ine,  we  believe,  our  ccnftdence  m  the  validity 
of  our  biislc  ind"x. 

We  present  m  table  1  the  flr=;t  .50  mstitu- 
t:-ns  With  30  or  more  annual  iiraduates. 
ranked  m  ordt  r  of  their  production  index 

The  reader  will  notice  that  onlv  f')ur  unl- 
veritips  of  eminent  reputation  appear  .,!i  this 
list,  that  .several  State  colleces  devoted  to 
agricultural  tpchnoiogy  appear,  but  that  the 
vast  majority  are  small  lii^eral  ar's  cUleges, 
manv  '-f  .sbscure  reputation.  It  mus*,  of 
course,  be  emphasized  that  these  indexes 
are  siibiect  to  substantial  error  oi  measure- 
ment, and  that  among  the  smaller  mstitu- 
tiuiis  this  error  is  very  appreciable.  Siill.  as 
WF  shall  see,  the  .superior  achievement  of  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  is  sustained  even  wlien 
this  factor  is  taken  into  account.  One  may 
note  further  that  among  the  first  50  there 
Is  a  great  preponderance  from  the  Middle 
and  Par  West',  No  southern  institutions 
appear  here,  and  only  eight  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  Stat.*s,  With  these 
sieniflcant  observations  in  mmd,  let  -as  con- 
sider the  achievements  of  different  classes 
cf    institutions. 
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In  ordar  to  cuikc  lucb  cumparlsons.  s«v- 
•rml  bomoceiMcuB  ■KicpieA  were  select*tl. 
TiM  tint.  caUKi  '.iie  ccUe^  umple.  inciideil 
all  UuUtutlook  gnuluaun4;  from  30  to  ::0O 
•tudcnta  uxnuail;,  pri^^u:lj  en<k)we<i.  aot 
dBVOCwt  to  tcctmologicsd  or  otber  tpeciailjsed 
trsiiUnc.  uid  not  mcludlim  any  CatboUc  la- 
■Ututlooft.  The  wcvnd  aampie  comprued  aO 
MBincnt  ttnlTcrwtic*  ail  gndutLtin^  m<  re 
than  2S0  annualiT.  aU  wiitx  graduau  KbociA, 
but  not  Lncludini  taacheri  culle^jjea,  teciir.o- 
los^cal  acbooto.  or  CaiAoiic  Lnau:utic».j. 
Third.  »t  groupMl  tog«i»€*  all  C*tlic;ic  m- 
■ttsutfawa.  larf«  and  small.  Fuurth.  empi.  y. 
IQ«  tte  Usttn<  m  t^  CXU^sa  Rule  B-Jok  :  or 
UM.  w«  oliuUQcd  a  aample  of  en«iaeciia« 
Uutatutioni.  FliuUty.  empluirtng  the  saiue 
■euro*.  W9  obtained  a  aampic  of  State-sup- 
portad  InsUtuuoot  devuccd  prtmarliy  to 
acrtcuittir*.  The  average  rate  of  probuctiou 
a(  TH-h  at  vboM  lampiw  ia  glTsn  m  tabic  2 : 

TaJU  a 

Liberal  arts  eoUc^ei 17  8 

tTtUwmtlM - 13  8 

Catholle  tfvttttitlons 2  8 

Ti^thiwitiit  wr h       0  4 

•pk mil  11*1   eoUe«M 1»  i 

Ife*  eanMl  r— der  maj  veil  be  U&prwacd 
«tUl  tfe»  rMord  a<  tb«  acnctiituraJ  acbixila 

vttb  Vbe  eiicliM«i-lc« 
aa  prx>> 

docUvt  oa  tte  avvnci.  But  u  aboold  b« 
bora*  im  BlBd  ttat  tB  both  etiflneerlnf  In- 
atltttUona  and  a«i "icttituna  coltofM  Tinually 


all  ttudenta  concentrate  in  iclence  or  1:1  s*  me 

appiied  phae*  ct  it.  Amon>{  the  unlversi'.if5. 
liberal  arU  cotiej^ea,  and  CathoUc  institu- 
tions the  fUcure  it  only  al>jut  a  third 

n  win  thua  be  seen  that  the  liDera.  ar:« 
coJieff«e  ind  ■inlvers'.ties  are  at  lett,"?:  st>v>'r.i. 
time*  more  pr':iductive  th«:;  the  instituti  ins 
of  technological  empr.MLs.  If  'hi*  r  ,rr»n.--,:i,  :; 
be  allowed  The  difference  between  u-  se- 
ler'ed  ■;r.iver'ir  .>*s  ir.J  '.he  1 :,.!  [i.'iti  Mit.ii.ns 
conal.' tvitinij  lur  o.lle'^o  suinpir  ls  ..:!'i."  v 
surwflrar.t  ' .':  ik-^  the  cr'-tira^  re:ider  m.iV 
queetii-n  the  ievcltimarv  .'  faipi>  ■.■irig  rr.fa:  =i 
'.r.  .''-mpArlrui  'he  rentril  tendt-nrv  >f  H»«*wt-(1 
dutrlbutlonn  Sufflce  ;t  Uj  say  bv  ippr  - 
prlate  itatisllca;  pr'jcedures  .t  rr-..iy  r><>  ctrM^- 
OMlrated  th.i'  this  U, -selected  rxxly  ■;:  ..i>- 
»T»l  art*  (-<.iieKe«  i«  luniflca:) "..y  more  pro* 
ductile  One  may  note  witr.  ronaW^rabJe 
interest  that,  if  i;n;y  th'j«e  C'Jllet{»»«  <>xt-ee(l;iig 
60  annual  tfradviaien  s.-e  C'Si.«;der<-<!,  'l.^ir 
average  r«te  .-r  prxlurtr  n  im  rru»e»  '-  1  ,<  4 
The  super. (Tltv  >{  tr.*-"!*  ,'.t}er:il  .i.-'-i  c  ..--i.'--* 
U   the    f.->re    itr.prfvsi-.e    wMen    it    if,    [K.i.-itt-a 

ut  •^..i'  r:  "he  Averiiiic*"  'heir  ■•'">»'*  f  '»r '.*•:,. 1- 
.'•.ce  «  m  T'-  '^.i:;  ll'iv.  -i  v<  i.-  '.f-s  "r.i;.  ■;.i" 
.jf  "he  'jr.iversi'.efl 

The  next  «*Ji?e  t  ur  ir.q'Jlr;-  wv«  !•!;:«•  'ed 
•  '  an  intei'.sive  cxaminatl'  n  '  f  'he  'xo 
l.^.'.r»«t  sampler  :•■';:  r'.^d  h ?»'/•■  r.,-irr-;p  •'  -he 
'-'.n.eve  »an-,ple  ;!  I3J  ;i:.d  tLe  ■,....;■. -rsity 
eair.pie  of  5<J  cas^s  F  r  t::'-  tir-^'  '.  ■  ..---e 
Ij  i"twi7-i"e  '■:1u.,'::i ".'  r^.i.  ...■.I'-X''  "ArT'-  i'-- 
term'ned  '.  r  e:u-h  ::.--.'•::  :.  '  .••  '^e  »ec- 
■~r.i.:    14  aU'.-^.  •  irr.  TH      t  '   '•     x«-.-e  then  made 

^:i'.,;  ..,■..  .,■.•■•-.■■.  .  -h 
-^'O-  I.-  .  iOiea.  Two 
.f-r^td  f.;,:,  a  geo- 
a:r  iphlr  Kradier.t  m  the  pr'xluctlon  of  scten- 
t;^*/  •»  .is  n.i:.i;e  '  i-'.  b<;th  samples  such 
thj'  the  Middle  a-.d  r.ir  West  occupied  the 
hieh^st  p-fi-;  :.  N>w  England  and  the  Mid- 
C.lt?  .■Ktlar.tx-  States  middle  p'.'Sltlon.  an  the 
.~>juth  t.he  ioweet  position.  Second,  It  proved 
p^oible  t.  deni.  njtrate  a  sicnlf.cant  rela- 
ti'  n  :;-.  b-' •.>.  5urr,p>»  ^*>'-r.  ?.»:.  -,  minimum 
c  «t  of  student  jtte;  d  i:u:e  ar.d  the  pro- 
cl  . -•.-.-r.. -s  :  t!..'  .;.>-;tution.  such  that 
i.-.^-:'ut.  ~:-.j  f  ^..:r.  ..'I  I'-'v  coata  are  In- 
leri  ir  :g  tln^se  ,t  \:<-t\^,'  cists;  In  short,  X 
paraooiic  re;ai;.i'n  bu. :..■;.  In  addition  to 
these  two  <r;.erai  :.  a...^'-  .t  was  poaalble  to 
der:.cnstr.it..'  \r.\'  :  ^  •...-  v.. A  -^rilties  a  algnlfl- 
ca::t  linear  c;  .---.  r:  r.  -F-.-.v-^n  the  ratio  of 
faculty  to  •if.i'ter. --■  ir.  ;  'ir  Index.  In  a 
JubsAnip..-  '-'f  :';.'■  ,:  :f  r  i.  \r'.s  collesjes.  for 
which  data  were  Avai.i  .••  :\  ..:r.;acant  lin- 
ear correUt.  n  :;t  iined  oetwe«':i  the  median 
schoia^t.c  <iL/t.tjde  of  the  student  body  and 
the  ;.rtxlu-tio2i  ..!  sc.er.t;jtii  All  othor  fac- 
tors, iriclud;:;^-  fv.rzs:.:^  r-.'q utrementa,  pro- 
p:'rti.jn  oi  Pr,  D  ^  ■.  "r.e  science  faculty, 
rrnjrta'r, V  b*- "»•><»:■•.  '^T"S:\rr.\n  "ir.d  senior  year, 
etc     y.e.ded   iio  !!:in:flc:»:;t  relationship 

Our  Interpretatii  n  :f  the  two  factors, 
ijeOifraphic  I'X.itio::  .i:^.d  .•( ;-'  of  attendance. 
which  proved  u.,  be  .-_•:-.. S  .tntly  related  to 
the  product,  u  of  scie..  11. -.•.>•  .n  both  samples, 
!h'.ju.d  .:.:  r.ably  t,e  .:.  limited  All  attempts 
to  .'es.-.ve  . '.;.'  f^vr.^: .i^:..c  jfradlent  by  refer- 
ence t  i  ctJ-.fT  facers  «'re  futile,  so  that  it 
appears  to  be  1:: tei;!^;bl.>  only  in  terms  of 
retjionaj  cu.-.ure  and  ret.  r.\l  vocational  dls- 
poaaticn.'!  Yet  it  ls  interesting  to  note  in 
passing  ih;it  :nc^  ind'jstriallsed  regions 
which  .-ffer  tae  i^rvaie»t  v._K.-a';er:Al  future  to 
Bc:^nt^t«  .-ire  :.'  '.  '.;•?•  :i.--«t  productive. 
wnerea^i  th  ■  seni..i«;Tdria'i  regions  of  the 
MickJle  an  1  Far  Weit  pr  du'e  moat  abund- 
antly The  pa.-ab-  He  rel.itnin  r.'^'weea  cost 
of  attendance  and  prc<;ucti  n  f  scienttsts 
seetas  best  interpreted  ftipeciallv  m  ■  h-'  '.  i*-.: 
of  our  case  studies,  in  the  f  jllowmg  m-n. :.r-r 
In  InatltutiODs  )l  yery  low  cuets.  the  qu<v..'y 
of  the  educatitjn  oCered  may  be  lait^r.i  r  ::.e 
student  body,  lll-beiected,  ind  the  fav  u.ty 
of  poor  preparation,  thus  malting  c-m'^^^ari- 
tlve  failure  entirely  pLivisiSIe  The  mreri  r- 
tty  of  Institutions  ^'f  high  cost,  h  wever. 
must  be  explained  otherwiise  Here  w.th  <u- 
pertor  scisctlon  of  sttidents.  abundant  inate- 


:iAi  renources.  faculties  of  distinction,  and 
•n^T  seemingly  proptitious  circumstance*, 
:.t\i'  u:. distinguished  trend  seems  primarily 
afr.fc  itabie  to  the  nature  <t  the  student 
r.>  nteip  Our  evidence  Indicates  that  hlgh- 
..«t  '..-Lsti  tut  ions  attract  a  relatively  wealthy 
ri.eT:teie  who  seldom  pursue  the  economi- 
M..V    unrewardlnt?    vocation    of    professional 

F'^jrt.'ier  prosecution  of  our  Inquiry  !n- 
"  ..'d  •li*'  rase  study  of  22  selected  liberal 
ir  s  -f  ih'i-es  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
•■:..*  ir'.-ie  to  report  on  thi.s  pha.se  of  i<UT 
.'■J  iv  th.  -jKht  It  may  be  Indicated  that  this 
.>  • ,  r.  ,r  ur  inq-iiry  han  'xcupled  the  bet- 
••T  .'.  lif  f  -ur  pfT  rts  H-'re  we  have  ;n- 
:i  .'..'•■d  irr  'he  charartertstlr  itaar<*s  i,r  h.«- 
torical  e-.  tutir  n  '  f  liberal  xnn  rol;e2"f  the 
nat'ir-  f  departmental  practices  pr'>{-Uiou« 
to  'n.'  'Ipv*-!  lament  ot  scientists,  the  Tuaii- 
•;•*"  !i.d  rharactert'tlri  nf  eminen'  »<"lence 
•h  ,,  h.T'.  .md  intfi  many  a«p'-'-ts  wf  cnrrlru- 
:.ir  '  'jaiU/atti/n  and  c-  lle«;ia'e  adminls- 
•  r  1 ". '  r. 

V':.f  per'ineni'e  -.f  ■;ur  flndlfii?'.  t  '  tl'ie  r<;r- 
T<".:  •'•!'•'.. "fie  manr'<,)»'er  problem  "f  th^  Na- 
tion needs  little  e:.ib.  ration  In  brief  rhey 
indicate  clearly  'he  very  larsje  and  rather 
tuiexpected  •  i  ntnb'Jtlors  mad^  by  •imall 
liberal  art*  c^'Je^n  'o  the  trnl:.:r.g  ■■'.  .Amer- 
ican sdent^t*  ar.J  'Mg^e.it  -Ic-rly  th.it  *he 
future  "'f  "h"  sr;er:t:fic  profession  would  be 
adversely  ifTPctf-d  by  any  policy  that  neg- 
lected the::  wll  being  Sclentut:i.  to  be 
sure,  can  be  trai.ted  in  other  types  -f  insti- 
tutions, but  only  at  a  i;r"a*er  co;t  for  a 
smaller  yield. 


Israel  Versus  the  SoTiet 


FXTFN-ION  CF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

I  r  -vrw  T   Rx 

IN  THE  HCiViZ  OF  REPPESENT.^  TT.XS 

F-:cfjv.  June  I'o.  1351 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.-n 
pleased  to  call  to  the  .'if  entior  of  our 
colleagues  the  following  article  entitle.! 
"Israel  Vor.sus  the  Sovu:,'  wrtten  by 
Victor  L».v3ky.  and  which  appears  ;n  the 
July  19ji  Lssue  of  the  Amenciir  Lev. on 
magazine 

ISKAD.  VtXSTS   TTTr    ^CVVrT  ~P.rB^-^T       P.T   THr 

PxoPLx  or  l5a.\r:     tMr  ,>"".:—'  Is  i  ""t^MTN^. 

iNClEASTNGtY     KO'Ttl  .'^     ^    'V  \tl^     .\:.i     Jrv/>! 

PAancTTT-vRt T    Thj^s    Li  ing    Bej  :nd    rnr 
Ino.f  Cttbtmn 

.  By   V.i.-'.)r   LA=ltv  t 

The  CommuiiLst  bij?  lie  ie<.- luiHiMt  r,'.  er  .1 
pretty  thing  to  ^^atch  in  .)p-r.iti  m  reacried 
some  new  extremes  1:1  Uk:liness  »  i.-  v  ■;.  ., 
year  The  victim  this  time  was  tr.e  •;:  y 
state  of  Lrael  Despite  it.?  si/.e  rr  is  «■  me- 
what  sma.ler  -h^n  Ma,  sa.  l-.u.'*tt.<  ind  ito 
sc..  .•  pi-;)u;::itl,-n  ( le:?3  tl.an  letr^nts' 
l£T  "'i  i-  the  cr.ly  .'uncf.i  :iin^  ccm 'cr.icy  m 
th-  N-'  .1  Blast  and  a  milii-a.-v  p.  ■■.  .-r  to  be 
re<..-.ui.''d  With  11;  that  part  i  :  the  ';  1  rid.  In 
recent  rA'-i\:as.  a  s  sva*:e  prop  a  cane  a  .issault 
aiti.lr..-'  '..^rael  h  \^  been  launches  by  the 
S«  ■.  .e-  Unii  .'i  and  it*  satellites  In  a  brv^ad- 
ca.st  thit  Si)Li::ded  very  miioh  re  ninlscent 
nf   Ooefc'^el.'*    the    Hun«.irian   radio   attached 

-.-.e  ii:'»rnatlt,.:nal  Jewtsh  bourse  ilsie  and 
":.'.'  mternatii  nal  Jewtsh  speculasirs  wh.^ 
o  viwraie  with  the  West  Germar,  Govern- 
rr.'-r. '  '  .\t  the  same  time,  the  C  ;  nmunista 
.f-.  ul  the  /all  to  accuse  the  Israel  Gov?rn- 
rnc;:t  if  a..-'inK  like  the  Nazis  Th«  v  accused 
l'r;.;.e  Minister  David  Ben-G  irlr;.  of  'co- 
operaii::.'  *ith  the  Nazi  clique  o  Western 
German  V  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  slaughter 

t    the   Jews," 
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h..."  br"-.;c.^t  c."  thl,;  s-^ddcnly 
step r.^ - ■ :  D  c''.m:  -izr.''  The  answer  Us  a 
shT. '>  '  r.f-  F  r  -  rr  f  'irr^  .-.'  er  t:":e  .'i-t.ite 
of  It  -.  ".i5  ;  u.^-ied  m  "Jit  - ::e  C'rr.~-:- 
niiiti  tip^'ted — •->::-:  le  v.= '  r.  p-a--'"  c.  r,  :;:.."r 
It  from  within.  I*  :?  r.  -^^  '..!:.-. f:.:.v  c^ir 
th-*  *".cy  will  r.  t  be  .=.:;;»  •  rJ  ■  'h:.^-  In 
V  -  •'.  eral  elect,  r.s  'r  tr.f  I  7 :.'■"-:  K.^.e-se: 
(Pa-  -  c:.- ,  :-.  ,T,,r-_--  i.^-y  :ne  C,:-n:r.u- 
nist  .  ■  •  'v  '  7  r^' :■-■'■  r"  :  ■-■■"  ■  '*=  Out 
of  120  K  -f  ■  ■  ■  -  •--'  >'  "  -"-■■■  ■"'  ■■"'"■'^ 
81.     In  ■  ,  •    :  •;'■--.-      :   N   ^f  rr.->-.- 

1950theydr      :---"     -4:-.  r .     I  .-       : 

trade-iinlc:^.  u.--^;.-*;...'.-.  -•.■-?  .  ■  ';  y  -.i.-.'.- 
draving  frcwn  the  Communist-dominated 
World  Federaf."  "'  Tt-d-  Unions.  The 
Ooremmeot,  st-  1  ..'•  1  b.  a  1 100 .000  000 
American   1"  '  '"■    '"''    F;:-s:.^i      ' 

ertnstn^   b*:   --    v;  .  :,.•••?   .-- 

t  •  ■        -    -  :   al^cicus  bab- 


Unable  tr 
fifth  co!'  -r 
bMt  fr 


1  raci  tbroveb  It*  own 
■X  was  tumlag  fla  tb« 


tic  a>iut  est.ibwhir 
rela*::r.s  with  Sta.hr/; 
It  Ti-is  the  tr.ter.t;,;.! 
o'  the  Israel  G'.TC.T.r 
t:.e  :  1 '1  x.^r,  t.'  iv 
■  r. ?   P  'izz '.  zr.f .   u :".  f  'irt'. 


.ze 


T.     W. 

,  ^  -  r  - 


:■  Is    ; 

XfTf 


■    eer-uinely    friendly 

P.ustia 

cr  at  least  the  hnp-e. 
er.t  "o  steer  cle-ir  of 
i   "2.£.r.e   sides      But 

ti-flT,   do   r.ct   rec'ti- 
:    Id    war.      frcrr.    t.'^.e 

riet    prf  -s       At 
f  di-u   n..\tic 


;;.  the   S 

.er.  a  .mt. 


T.'.e 


i.<  7." 


Z. 


n    followed    the   United 

recc^nltlon  to  the  new 

e;  ;n  the  spring  of  1M8.    Du:     g 

:  jcsx  the  So^ieU  «ry  ostenta- 

tcd    that    they    were    th*    best 

:.'.--.u     1  -.r.e  rc-K  Republic.    Relations  with 

the    Communist    satellites    were    alro    quite 

friendly:  some  of  the  armament  ui^cd  In  the 

early  days  of  the  Arab-Israel  war  had  come 

from  CzechosioTakia.    In  mid-19-18.  Russian 

prestige  in  Israel  was  almost  as  high  as  that 

ct  the" United  States. 

But  the  exp-crienccd  Zionists  at  the  head 
of  the  Israeli  Government  had  no  illusions 
about  this  -honeymoon. ■•  They  knew  that  a 
whole  generation  of  Russlen  Zlcniits  had 
died  In  Stalin's  forced-labor  ccjnps.  Tl.ey 
knew  that  the  Communists  had  always  re- 
garded Zionism  as  a  pecuiiarly  vicious  f  rm 
of  bourgeois  nationalism,  and  that  it  <*  -- 
a  criminal  offense  in  Ruccia  to  advocau-  a 
Jewish  state.  They  know  that  this  was 
hardly  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  develop 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
won*— in  recent  yecjs  there  had  been  a 
lODg  series  of  reports  coming  out  of  Eur^i.* 
about  a  new,  govemmcnt-encouragcd  ant.- 
semltlsm.  To  listen  to  the  Communis •  - 
trumpeting  their  claims,  one  would  ■'..-■.::< 
that  the  Soviet  Union  w:;s  the  grc.itt.t 
champion  of  minority  groups  In  tU  history. 
But  here  is  what  the  Amenccn  Jcwlch  com- 
mittee reports  in  its  yearbook  1 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  there  are  no  longer 
any  Jewish  ncwrpcpcrs  or  ina3azincs.  any 
Jewish  schools,  any  Jcwuh  velfare.  frater- 
nal, or  social  organizations:  the  existence 
of  synagogues  and  rcligicus  communities  cut- 
side  of"  Moscow  Is  dubious.  In  the  satcl- 
Ute  countries,  all  Jewish  poliUcal  groups. 
Includlr.j  the  extrcm"  ■■i--wlng  Zionirts 
are  prohibited.  *  *  *  Religious  commu- 
nities are  still  allowed  to  exict  and  to  con- 
duct religious  services,  if  they  closely  foil  -v 
the  Communist  'peace'  propaganda.  But 
religious  practices  are  discouraged  by  the 
pressure  of  the  governmet.t-manlpuliited 
public  opinion.  Rclleious  thinking  is  con- 
sidered reactionary. 

"Anti-Semitism  is  still  officially  ou"..'.yed 
in  all  So%-iet-dominat«l  countries  and  .  p'  n 
antl-Jewish  demonstrations  or  riots  are  not 
reported.  •  •  *  But  the  cam^paicn  agair.it 
•Jewish  nationalism  .vv,.i  Je'.\-...h  cvsm.  ?■  1- 
Itanism'  has  some  d.-tir...-^v  rtr:-i-Jewi,=  h 
overtones.  •  *  *  I'-  '- >■  >  ^i.t  Ur.i  11. 
•Imcnt  all  Jews  have  duappeari'd  fr  -m  le,.ul- 
iBg  political,  dlt-lom.atic.  and  military  pu.---i- 
tions.  and  acc^rdmii  to  reli.ib.e  rep-^rt.^^.  men 
of  Je-srlsh  crizin  are  bai.ned  !r  m  certa.n 
branch--^  '-■'  the  armed  '..irises  of  the  civil 
service  .mci  ^.f  seme  institutions  ol  higher 
education  " 

With  this  information  under  their  belts. 
It  WHS  hardlv  surprlsuiR  that  the  more  so- 
phist.cited  Ziv-itists  were  never  tixi  optimis- 


.:e 


Tnt  re    ■',  .  •••    ,! :.    ■  :.( r      ::..:.    '...  ■    - 
time       !':.(■    c..-,  .•;:    :•;■,  •  f    -  .  .:: 
ste;  •  .:.-■  -.p  Its  prop  .  -  .:,..i  .»    ■.:: 
A  £w',<.7mucnt   pampw4it  v^kat,;;.. 
latest  ftewB  on  Pslestto*  made  . 
anc*.  and  IMiOOO  c-p-s   ■sr-rf  <-  .. 
tributed  In  Moscow  a.     ' 
fined  Zionism  aa  a     re. 
critic  trend  of  the  Jew    ; 
•aid  that  It  "attempts  to  disuaci  t^c 
Isb  totlen  from   the  clan  itru?fr'.e  " 
tins     ;    •- :     •  .ness.  the  pun.    .. 

ra«c>    '    -  ■>■  ..il  ■^....:£t.    "The  irr.pc;.-..- 
»tr  cjiT-.t  up  Palestine  into  British 

and  .•Hti.Lr.can  spheres  of  Influence  "  As  a 
s  lution.  it  urged  that  Israel  walk  Into  the 
lion's  den  by  signing  a  •"friendship  pi-t  wth 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  countrit.-  :  :ne 
new  democracy  ■• 

The  breaking  point,  however  -  me  m 
February  1849.  when  the  t"  ■  i  &■  .  rs 
formallT  announced  that  :•  ■'•.■•  :r,  ;r:.nc  a 
loan  of  1100.000  000  to  Israel.  Shor-ly  .»:'er 
that  happened,  the  Soviet  m^inister  to  L-r.it  i 
was  recalled  to  Moscow.  The  tem.po  of  the 
anti-Zlonist  crucade  t.'S  stepped  up  still 
further;  It  was  nc-sr  r...r^--d  that,  by  accept- 
ing the  loan.  Lt  -  ;  r.  ::  ::  -ze  herself  Into  an 
American  colon;.  I..  >  u.a.cious  attempt  to 
neutral,    and    perhaps    wrh    tongue    1.1 


be 


the  L:rat"li 
h  virtually 
the  Chris - 


■  ne 
•.cly 


check.  larael  thereupon  applied  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  loan.  To  nobody  s  s'urprtse.  the 
letter  wa^  never  even  answered  After  6 
months  of  very  great  tension,  the  Sov!€t 
n.:.nirter  finally  came  h-ick  to  Tel  Aviv. 

But  his  ret'urn  did  net  m^ean  that  relations 
b- •'•■■•.-:.  Roscla  and  Lrrael  were  normal 
,-.^;....  .•Ml  favorable  comiment  on  the  youn;: 
republic  was  now  completely  elintinated 
f'  rn  S-alln's  press.  In  Mosco-s- 
:-•■•.  ■.  ::  suddenly  found  u.^ei:  ■?. 
nu  v..it.:rs  Edmund  Stev-ens  l; 
tlan  S.u-'nce  M-nitor  reported. 
to  the  U  S.  C  R..  that  "aln:  Jt  ■ 
Iar.-iel  legation  In  Moscow  ^»  .■ 
isolated  from  furthf  -  o.n.-ict  v.. 
ish  population."  The  M  V 
recret  pclxe  -  m.nde  what  S'e 
few  "judiru  "...s  arrest;"  of  Scvit 
tering  "--•-  lt.-:-..i:.  ; 
ratur;:illy  st,  pp-^d 

.And  thl.- 
Jc  V.  ^  sUi-ldt: 
C  -^ornmen 
slowly  been 
other  m.in:rlty  c 
ct  his  gcvern.m!=nt.     .A-  re;a' 
detorlorated.    the    rcpressi   r 
severe     .A  drastic  cr.mipaii;n  a 
remove  all  Jew5  from  p<.«;tii 
hiUtv.   espoci:-.r.y  fn-m  pr-s;s 


-.d 


:er 


-.•n  the 

D,     (irui.; 
■(u.?    called 
t  citizens  en- 
;...:  the  v:;fit3 


'A- 

r.  5 
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nlv 
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-.IS    l~l 
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;;€.uu 
Over 
wcodii. : 


tack;  It  was  denv:,'unced  by  the  Byelo-Rjsslan 
WTiter-s  unicn  because  itj  plays  had  pranked 

iTurcfr.-is  Am.erica  as  the  promised  land.  Its 
ntfmt»«r5    were    d*^cnbed    as,    rtx^tlets    ciw- 

mopolit.in.«t       bcureeow      natlonajirts,      and 

f :-.rm.r-U;ts    who    h.ad    kowt wed    tjefore    the 

brurx^us  'K-e«*  The  .^cret,\ry  .-f  the  writers 
tin:  n  b«"ii.^'ed  to  Stalin  th.^:  these  elements 
were  nv~-  surressifuUy  liq-uidated 

T^.*-  nurre  swept  on  thr  'tich  lS»4i)  and  1350. 
Th.»  las^  -.wo  Jewif.h  srhrxjls  m  the  USSR. 
vc'f  rl'-ed  d  wm  A  \::r'st  fT'^t^n  <"f  mter- 
I'.atirrx.iT  «:■.;■■»::  Y'ddi-'^h  writers  suddenly 
dr'",ptK  "  'r  'm  .'■.rht;  amiOtie  thrm  was  a 
■arTi''"r  wh,:  had  bee::  sent  here  by  tb^e  .S..n-iet 
G  ■rrnmen  durirs  World  War  II  to  tell 
A:n'-T..usn  Jfv\  .n-i»"  *>:inder'.ul  c:">n0i:ior.s 
■»  r  r  f '■  1  r  .■',  11  :  r.  e  m  1 : .  ■'■)  r  1 1 1  r-»  t  n  H  una  1  a  T 1 1  e 
:'\,tc.»n;    V.,-;c'i.'', b     -..r*- •,-,'.: p<'r    in    tr.e    9 'viet 


ed 


"n 


A  fu; 

.^11  tnr,-u^h  the  S- v:et 
:.:e  years.  Stalin  h.id 
JC-3.-3  ,and  nicm'xTS  ■:'' 
s.  It  tb..iT  m.ii^'er  •  cut 
■.us  -.v:'h  rr ael 
bec.intt'  m  u^e 
t  under  w;.y  to 
IS  of  re:. pens; - 
.nv(  Iv'.r.i  c.  u- 
the  outoide  world  S: evens  re- 
that  'Un  a  matter  cf  vieets  all  Jews 
servu'.i  wi*h  the  Soviet  ..jccupati'.-n  adrn.nLs- 
t;-a:.vU-.s  m  G-,:rm.any  and  Aujtria  were  re- 
called." Jews  were  vigorously  exoiudcd  from 
all  missions  and  deletjations  to  the  '.-ut.-^ide 
woirld  They  were  no  longer  admitted  to 
the  suecial  school  at  which  irainmc  for  the 
Soviet  foreign  service  was  conducted.  They 
were  banned  from  working  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Trade.  The  Communist  Pa.ny's 
top  echelons  became  closed  to  them. 

Tnis  purge  m  the  Soviet  Gcvernment  was 
matched  bv  attacks  on  Jews  In  cultur-al 
fields.     The  Jewish  theater  came  under  al- 
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-ei'ed  ;,■  b..,"  ,U'-n  »  Yiddi&n  mai.:*- 
banr.f-d.  .:•.•■  d  a  Yold..«h  pviblisMrvj 
'•  •.'  ut  ■  '  bu^.n'"','^  The  cinly  Jew- 
u  1  er  •  n  '.J  1  ■  '  :,,  t .  \  1  m  p<  iTt  .t ; .  r  e  w  ho  :  <*  - 
:.!»  P'l-O'  01  ■* .\*  tj'ie  n.>\rii.,t  1'.\a 
ur.'       .K■..'^    Hhrenburi   aavtd    his   ,iwn 
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ani  ''liii.  thf  1  udett  in 

r  ;,  =.'  ouii-...*  '.n  Israel  He  pijblloiv 
C  Tb.-  !.r;!  Isrrieii  minister  at  a  recep- 
r  i.>  r  m  M  -5ruw,  ai\<\  later  ne  sneered 
,I.'rae.i-:-  o.<5  "jXxTir  li'tie  capUalists  who 

;•.  ;»:  .V  d  liars  whirp  the  treaier  cap- 
Ji  -x--  :v.  .\,mfric3  send  them  " 

V\'  -.ircr  Eiene..  Smitii.  one  ■>;  our  5>'>st- 
:t'ui..<.«,.id;, rs  •'<  tbe  Sciviot  Union,  wrote 

Ntw  Y  ric  Times  tnat  the  cftenslve 
:  'be  Jews  r^.uld  '>e  directly  traced  to 
•.  .,:t  afi'oce  t.. '^ard  the  new  St.  te  of 
He  comrne .'i'cd  thit  the  "cu.-rent  o' - 
'  w  nc.b  tr.in:co';ds  similar  campaigns 
..'.  e  t.^l^en  pl..oe  m  tbe  S<'o.  let  Uni^'n, 
to  r  .  05  o.  Russio,:-.  chauv.n.ism.  witri 
■;ou.,ou-.l  ant;-»emitism  .,i.s  well  us  anti- 


F.i  ■■*>■■•,  cr,  tne  C  :r.mu:ui-t  atuicfe  or.  li.rael 
was  n>,",'  oi,'nhn-''d  t.  pro'j-iaganda  denunc.a- 
ti  r.3  or  to  ar.ti-Sem.itism  .it  heme  After 
Lrael  bssran  to  l:se  favor  with  Stalm,  the 
S:. -^oet  dictator  b€',oin  :-.  i.-ar.ip.,iUn  t.;  hit  tlie 
y.,'uo.;  rrpublic  v.. -.ere  11  hurt  m.wt — m  the 
field  ■■;  im.m.igT.mc  n  In  one  sen^e.  Israel 
Is  nttn-h  nice  tb.e  United  States:  bi,jt.h  coun- 
tries b:.'.  e  derived  t.heir  p<'!pulr«tior.s  alnixsst 
en'irc  •,■  :';•  m  imm.isrration.  Mor "  than  half 
a  ntill;,  ti  imm;  trants  have  come  ln*.i  Israel 
since  'Ite  sta'e  was  founded,  and  mast  of 
the  oi'hcr  Jewi;h  citizens,  who  arrived  from 
ail  0^  ■■'t  the  w .  rid,  have  not  been  U;ere  much 
lon-'er 

Needles;-,  to  sr.y,  tne  Soviet  Unio.n  !uid  never 
allvwed  any  o:  1'.-  owui  Jewish  ci'irens  to 
emnrrote  to  Palcotme  or  Israel.  .As  a  m.atter 
of  f.-f  no  S-viet  citizens  of  any  kind  have 
been  allowed  to  mc\e  to  other  couoi tries 
Even  'he  Ru.«5Sian  cirls  who  marrie<l  Vmeri- 
can  Air  Force  men  during  the  war,  were  never 
allowed  t'l  j.nn  their  husbands  over  here: 
the  best  available  evidence  is  that,  despite 
United  States  proterts,  they  were  not  only 
kent  m  the  Soviet  Union,  but  were  shipped 
off'  to  f.'rced-labor  c;imps.  As  far  a.s  Israel 
was  concerned,  the  USSR  was  almost 
aloine  ol  all  the  nations  m  the  world  in 
refusuii:  to  albiW  its  Jewish  citizens  to  emi- 
grate there.  Piim.e  M.nlster  Ben-Guriun 
annealed  t.;  Stalin  to  relax  this  restriction, 
but  witr.out  success 

L-irael  hod  never  really  expected  that  the 
Soviet  Jews  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
USSR.  But  the  country  received  a  real 
shtx;!s  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
east  European  satellites  were  going  to  imi- 
tate Russia  on  the  im.inigration  question. 

There  are  today  more  than  half  a  million 
Jews  m  the  east  European  S^jviet  satelliies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of 
them  desire  to  go  to  Lsrael.  to  escape  both 
theu-  memories  of  the  Nazis  and  their  present 
persecution  by  the  Communists.  Until  a 
year  or  two  ago.  it  was  not  difScult  to  emi- 
grate,   though   Je\  s    bound   for    Israel    were 
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klvayi  forvMi  tf  tb«  satfiuu  RcrrvnamcnU  to 
imwm  mtMt  of  itoeir  property  t»tilnd  tbcm. 
In  1M0  and  19S0.  witb  antl-ZlonUt  pttrges 
r««cbin«  hy«trr1»  proportUinj  in  Bastcrn 
Eump*.  Um  IW  beg«ri  to  ei^tna  down  on  toU- 
icratiun  A  *«n««  o<  •hocking  «tr(3Clt»«  wm 
rvporttwl 

It«m:  Th«  Jewlmh  TeJegraphlc  A««ncy  re- 
ported Ui«i  two  JewUh  youth*  were  shot  to 
d«»th  by  Jrwuh  Communttt*  wbcn  t&ey 
tried  to  CTtJ«i  the  Rumanian-Hungarian 
frontier  with  the  ultimate  Intention  of 
reachlnf  Urael.  A  Jewish  Communist  or- 
ganiaaticn  In  Runnania  had  »ei  up  a  ipecial 
frontier  g:uard  to  keep  emlKranl*  bound  for 
Israel  from  leaTlng  the  country;  the  gtiarda 
were  reported  to  be  touRh.  fanatical,  and 
tntnrer-happy  In  the  flrat  2  montha  of  1»49. 
they  ahot  6  Jew*  and  cauRlit  «0  others.  In- 
cluding aeferaJ  women.  Ail  received  speedy 
trtala  in  the  people  •  courta,  and  all  were 
•entenccd  to  prison  terms. 

Item:  In  Poland,  what  cne  Communist 
paper  ealUd  a  iobertng-up  proceea  was  di- 
rected against  thoee  who  wanted  to  leave  the 
cnuntry.  Th«  campaign  had  several  typical 
fcsttxrea  erf  Communist  rule  Flr^t.  tnere 
were  public  confeealcns  by  hundreds  of  Jews 
who  bad  a!:^l«d  for  paaaa^e  to  Israel  tiiat 
U»ey  bad  erred  or  been  mlaled  by  Zionist 
busytxxllea.  and  that  they  now  understood 
they  woiUd  be  better  off  in  the  new  -pK-ople  s 
Pound."  Another  grim  aspect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's campaign  against  Zionism  wis  a 
sudden  outbreak  cf  a  famlUar  Communist 
technique:  chUdren  denouncing  their  par- 
enU.  A  lettiw  sent  to  the  paper  OJfpang  oy 
a  young  Jewish  schoolgirl  attacks  her  father, 
who.  eta*  aaya.  Is  trying  to  fierce  her  to  go 
to  Ivael.  Her  father,  according  to  the 
printed  totter.  U  planning  to  go  to  krael 
not  becaiwe  he  U  an  Idealist,  but  because  he 
has  been  taken  In  by  Zloriiat  propai^anda. 
St»  asks  the  editor  for  advice  and  support. 
Af>i>th«»r  •choolgtrl  wrttea  to  the  paper  that 
bar  father  Is  a  black  marketeer  and  wants 
the  family  to  go  to  larael.  where  he  thinks 
be  will  be  able  to  live  without  working. 
Tbe  editor  of  the  paper,  needleas  to  say, 
promteea  the  children  that  "we  wlU  <lve  you 
vfery  aaalstance  and  make  It  poeslble  fur  yru 
to  oomplcte  your  studies  and  become  front- 
Itne  builders  of  soctaliam  " 

Item:  Wbcn  four  laraell  represents  Uvea 
arrlswd  In  Rumania  in  1949  under  an  agree- 
ment to  facilitate  emigration,  they  were  im- 
mediately arreeted  on  the  ground  that  their 
papers  were  not  in  crder  A  new  delegation 
was  tben  sent  with  "their  documents  in 
proper  order."  and  they  too  were  arrested — 
tbts  time  without  any  charges  even  belr-g 
filed  against  them.  Shortly  before  this. 
bands  of  strong-arm  men  In  the  Rumanian 
capital  of  Bucharest  had  Invaded  the  head- 
qxiartcrs  of  14  Zionist  organisations  in  the 
city  and  ejected  aU  the  peraonnel  After  a 
wave  of  arrests  and  a  ferocious  press  cam- 
paign, tbe  Bumantan  Zionist  organization 
vent  out  of  business.  Meanwhile,  the 
laracU  Ambassador,  a  noted  artist  named 
Bewven  Rubin,  had  an  extremely  interesting 
tnterrlew  with  Ana  Pauker.  the  0.'mmunlst 
amanm  who  ts  the  real  boss  of  Rumania. 
When  be  called  on  her.  she  spoke  Vj  him 
about  art  for  a  h;Jf  hour  or  so.  Plnally.  he 
said.  "These  are  very  Interesting  matters 
about  wblch  I  could  talk  to  you  for  hcurs, 
yimytttn  MlT-lsteT.  but  I  Came  to  you  stxjut 
other  and  urgent  problems  which  must  be 
solved."  Bmlllng  benignly.  Urs  Pjiuker 
■sked.  ""Wbat  problems  do  you  refer  tC" 
Wben  the  Ambasaador  indicated  that  he 
wanted  to  discuss  emigration  to  Israel,  she 
asked.  "Ob.  is  that  really  an  Important  mat- 
terT"  8be  then  glanced  at  her  watch  and 
Informed  blm  that  the  InterTlew  was  at  an 
end.  yrom  tben  on.  Israeli  repreaenUtlves 
la  Wnr"iiPl«  got  nothlof  but  a  very  elaborate 
run-around. 

Item-  The  American  JewUh  Committee 
protested  early  ihu  year  x.te  deporlati<  n  (;t 
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JO.OOu  prisoners  and  Inmates  of  Huntrar'an 
internment  centers  to  3t)vlrt  slave-labor 
camps.  A  lar^e  percenlace  rf  the  20  XXI  wcr- 
Hungarian  Jews  waiting  for  a  cha:.re  'o 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Only  In  recent  month*  hM  Immi^r 
been  resumed  fr  m  Ritnr.t.la  a:  d  '■':: 
on  a  very  limited  scale 

Once  the  "hrncym'x,!!"  waj*  c-.t-r  trc  i 
Communist  movement  ^x'e;l^.  Uj  m.il.e  it 
that  the  youn?  repubhc  o(  larncX  was  in 
d.-i:ger  of  K^rlrii^  Its  Indcp^-T^-denre — that  Is. 
m  dar.eer  of  direct  agpresfi  n  The  Israeli 
C  mmunl.'it  Party  h  u=!  alwa-^s  m.'Jlstcd  that 
the  U  S.  S  R  wiuM  remain  friendly. 
"Sfiv'.ct  supfx'rt  if  Isr».  '.'s  independence." 
said  a  local  Cnmmunlrt  statement.  'Is  based 
on  a  si'und  and  \in.  hak:\ble  fripr.dshln  "  To 
the  mpj  .rity  nf  li^nell  r'.tt'ens  this  st.atc- 
ment  meant  rnly  th?.t  M  -"rr^-  had  some 
odd  Id'-na  about  mdependrnro 

Thev  coMld  p^mt,  for  exam':le  t"  the  fact 
that  the  Comtnf  rm  had  f or-cl  the  I.^TacU 
C'-'mmu.nists  t"-  m:iit?  *he  <pn-.e  ji'^n  declara- 
tions a.;a!r.'5r  ^hciT  '»"n  .;  vernmcnt  that  had 
prrvi'.iUE'.y  been  forced  n  the  French  and 
Italian  Ccmmui.'.ets  The  '"iramunlrts  of 
Israel  arnnu'ircd  late  in  lJ-1.?  that.  In  the 
ev^oi  jf  a  •■'.v'.r  of  liberation."  the  great 
majority  of  the  c'tnitry's  pwpulatlon  would 
welccnie  th"  .?  "v;ct  .Vrmy  with  open  arms. 
Bt  the  "ereT  maj  'rlty.'"  they  were,  of  course 
re:err.:.i:  '  -hem-stflves.  The  Israeli  Govern- 
ment duly  took  n  ite  '.  'here  treasonous  re- 
marks and  bee m  '  ~raric  do^'n  hard  on 
the  Reds 

To  begin  wrh,  the  p<?i;-:e  .idoptcd  a  strict 
"no  ror,<;«T.se  ■  policy  toward  the  Commu- 
nist demnnr^*rH*  r>  T^'^r-  hai  ^.^en  doing  their 
best  ti  keep  'he  'i::*.'-.'  ::"-.  'urmoll.  Arab 
CcmmuuL'S  -^-h  •  :  ■r.e  '■  ■■nr  provoking  a  riot 
In  Tr'.  .«Lviv  ^' -e  ru  h.o.-i  '-y  steel-helmeted 
police  unit;-,  dlrp'r-rd  xith  shots,  and  their 
lea.lT5  arrr  =  *cd  The  C  rT:v:nl::.ts  have  tried 
to  make  '•polloe  brutality"  a  big  Issue  In 
Irrael.  but  ?o  far  thcr'?  is  no  sign  that  they 
are  winnlnit  much  sympathy  In  the  country. 
The  three  Communists  In  the  Knesset  have 
a::o  had  scm,?  severe  limits  put  on  their 
freedom  to  indulge  In  rabble -rouclng  The 
ri'e  now  {s  that  serious  offences — as.  for 
ex'.m.ple.  •Ahcr  cne  Communtct  called  the 
Prlm^e  M!n:..ter  a  tool  of  Impertallstc — are 
llahle  to  lead  'o  arrrr*    i:-.c1  Tji: 

There  has  alro  bf-cn  a  gei.tral  cr.ici:d-.:'*-n 
on  Soviet  agents  In  the  country  An  army 
5er?pant  Tiho  stole  conf!rtcn'lal  material  on 
the  Israeli  national  defence  set-up  wss  court- 
rc.artlaled  and  ser.tenc'd  to  10  years  In 
prlsrn.  The  Com.munLt  agent  to  whom  he 
tra.n-smltted  the  m.atertal  e  t  6  years.  De- 
spite the  ucual  C^m..muni.st  howls  about 
■frameup?."  the  Government  l3  prepared  to 
contlnu"  exfr'-i-lrt  a  tnu-Th  line  on  any  Il- 
legal S-Tviet  activities  In  L'rael. 

It  has  tc  The  C  mm.unl  ts  h.ove  as  much 
tf  served  notice  that  a  ■Nc  ir  E\st  Korea" 
may  be  In  the  w!::d  la  July  1950.  Just  2 
weeks  after  the  C  jm.niunlsts  marched  In 
Korea  an  otncial  warniT;a;  was  given  to  the 
fate  of  liracl  The  Communist  Party  news- 
paper of  Rum.anla  .made  th"  prediction  that 
Israel  would  become  a  war  front  too.  "Evi- 
dence that  Israel  'Mil  bec:ine  a  battleground 
Is  contaln.ed  In  the  fact  that  the  .Ameri- 
cans are  buUdlnj:  a  very  lmp<'rta:'.t  strategic 
highway  from  Istanbul  to^  C.r.ro  ::\-:ng 
through  Israel."  Is  the  way  the  new--pip-T  put 
the  matter  Tran,«lated  from  the  Tommu- 
nlst  double-talk,  thi.«  'A'ar.oing  m.tant  If 
Iirael  continues  to  .lupp-irt  the  Un!*"d  Na- 
tions In  Korea,  and  If  it  rtinti:;u.«s  '  ■  coop- 
erate generally  with  the  .V.mertcani  ard  Brit- 
ish. 11  may  soon  find  Itself  in  The  san.e  sjwt 
as  the  Republic  of  South  K   rea 

Israel  has  taken  the  B^n-let  ir.su:t.«  and 
threat*  as  philosophically  !U<  i'  is  .>'^'>  to. 
and  has  continued  to  build  its  defcn'.-< 
Karly  this  year,  there  was  a  vu-sit  t  •  the 
country  by  Lt  Oen.  ."^Ir  Brian  Robert5on. 
the     British     Middle     Ea.it     (.■omn-..i:-.apr     ::; 
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Chief  The  local  CommunUts,  qu  te  natu- 
re, y.  tried  to  play  up  Robertson's  vnit  as  an- 
ot.hrr  ii;u:tratlcn  of  their  tnesl.^  that  Israel 
».v.  now  an  Anglo-American  pupp<  t.  How- 
p.tr  their  protests  and  iponianenis  mass 
n.oi  nn/s  are  generally  conceded  to  have 
-.  .  .  dfnial  failures  the  general  was,  on 
r;.s-  :ilo,ie,  well  received  by  the  pul  lie.  And 
7.;-  :,  ,;  ?.-;tish  (renfral  gets  a  popu  ar  recep- 
•;  I.  i:.  F-lr-jiinr.  It  would  stem  ti.  be  c;uite 
obvious  that  the  ct;untry  is  air.?  to  the 
Communi:-t  dans'cr. 

Exactlv  V.  h.u  was  worked  out  du'tn^  Rob- 
ertcon  s  vin:  is  not  entirely  cle-r.  But  close 
observers  f  his  virlt  noticed  or"  Imp.jr- 
tant  ch;.  :o-'-  The  pntc'.cm  cf  aE?ri  s;-i'..n  was 
not  dl-scu  oil  ,i.5  th...iU.;h  the  thnat  -erne  only 
from  the  Arab  S'ates  It  w  ;i  clcaily  under- 
stood during  the  vui:  that,  Soviet 
wss  the  danger 

What  kind  of  defence  f  rce  c-.: 
up  in  the  Near  East?  It  i.^  c:;;r): 
the  rcelBtanc-e  t.  any  Communir- 
that  area  ■*  i.,:;  '■  ■•<;  to  come 
three  louroea.  F:r<n,  from  Brlt!:h  troops 
scattered  tIurou^;hout  the  arra.  Seci.,nd. 
from  the  Turk',  who  have  aPo  r.  :i 50.000 
men  under  arms  t  <lay,  and  "^.-l  j  ■'  u;d  mo- 
blllre  about  2  tXO  COO  tra.ntd  i -ic:i  alto- 
gether If  a  war  broke  cut  And,  t'lrd,  ircm 
Israel.  Durln,?  the  PaKst:::ian  \ 
was  able  to  put  6  trained  divlrU 
field — altogether  about  IK 
since  then  the  co.ui.'.rv  r. 
more  than  doubled,  and  It  Is  t:c:  rrally  be- 
lieved now  that  I.  rael  could  pi:  t  at  lea£:t 
200.000  fighters  Into  rom.bat   if  It  had  to 

It  13  hoped  thr.t  these  three  fore  s,  li  prop- 
erly coordinated  and  a::-sL-tcd  by  American 
navtU  and  air  power,  w(  uld  he  strcng  enoueh 
to  deter  the  Scviet  Union  from  u  ido.-t.'.Sclng 
any  recklers  arivn'-urcs  In  the  Sear  Eact. 
The  Irrae'l  G'vrrnm.«'nt  har  ma^e  1'  clear 
that  Stalin  will  have  to  fight,  and  flcht  hard. 
for  any  p!u:ns  he  want-»  m  pick  1-  that  part 
of  the  w  rid.  Prime  Mlni.s'rr  Ecn-Gurion 
announced  recently,  to  anybody  whJ  was 
Interested,  that  en  ar^re^'or  woijid  have  to 
consider  that  "in  this  lmi>crtant  o^rner  of 
the  globe  we  co::'-titute  h  force  th  it  m'a.«t 
be  reckoned  with  " 

Br-n-Gurton's  .'I'atfmert  no,.  r>  sevf-ral 
other  things  clear  too.  H"  saici  that  •il.ile 
his  Oovrrnm.cnt  still  hoped  to  av  id  involv- 
ing Itcelf  In  war.  It  wa3  o^vt-  :s  that  com- 
plete neutralltv  w;io  Ur.p- -:;';"  He  com- 
mented s._'cartically,  '  ^"m  :;.e  ire  naive 
enouf^h.  or  pretend  to  be  ■=  to  t  Ileve  that 
while  one  side  arms  Itre!.'  t  >  -:he  ''^-'h  the 
other  should  rely  on  p?  ice  de-Mar:  t'.'-ns  that 
accompany  such  rearmament  '"here  dcc- 
laratlorw  •  •  •  lack  convlc 
they  emcrne  from  a  forc-^t  of  ba  ■ 
follows  that  the  other  side  m.us 
to  the  fullrrt   ' 

Israel,    like    mopt    ether    na'l 

world,    would    h;ive    mtirh    pr-^'or 
vote  Its  energies  to  the  J,.h-     f  ;■  ■ 
construction      If  Stalin's  U  tl   ".^  : 
Imposclble     the    I.r:',cll    will    -r.^' . 
Side — and  they  will  fight  xell. 
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Can  the  Salmon  Survive? 


EZnTNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORB -AD 

or  oarcoN 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  RllPRESEN  TATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  19:  1 

Mr  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speacer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts.  I  include 
ht"rf'wit;i   an  excellent  article  from  the 

cir.Ttnt    i.s.siie    of    the    Eai^lo    m:v-:azine 
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existence   as   th* 
the  Pacific  seab 
amazing    career 
picks  out   the  nifie 


:  'J : ','-     -  r^  :  ■  ■  ■  - .  ""Us!v  an 

■    -    r-  .   ,.    .  ..:•     n    of 

H    •*   t.,<  u.^^.'-c*  the 

i    r.5h    that    unerr.nely 

^ of    Its   birthplace   from 

among  the  lO.OOO  creeks  and  rlvuleta  which 
pour  gladal  tribute  into  the  ColumUa  Biver? 
Far  up  In  the  mountain  fastnewei.  the 
fLngerling  salmon  emerges  from  its  egg  Bren 
this  Is  a  eamble.  Out  of  every  5.000  salmon 
egga  only"  50  hatch  Into  baby  fiish  The  rest 
are  gobbled  by  ducks  and  I>~:1t  V-r-iTj.  or 
filched  by  fishermen. 

The  ftngerllnes  that  have  sum- ►  ::  f: 
downward  In  the  direccicn  of  the  ..  .  t 
■ea.  They  may  travel  900  turbulent  and 
hazardous  miles,  dropping  over  waterfalls 
which  roar  like  a  hundred  howitzers  fired  at 
once. 

Although  unaware  of  the  htiman  realm  of 
fraternal  organizations,  the  tiny  salmon 
Frcbably  bobs  past  many  lively  Eagle  towns — 
Wenatchee.  Pasco,  Vancouver.  Portland, 
Kelso,  and  numerous  others.  At  Astoria. 
Greg  home  of  Aerie  No.  2189.  the  flngerling 
first  tastes  the  brackish  flavor  of  the  world's 
biggest  ocean.  Perhaps  it  feels  the  presence 
of  trawlers  operated  by  Eagle  brothers  who 
populate  this  fishing  capiuil  of  the  North- 
west. 

Off  the  stormy  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
vrithin  the  glow  of  Astoria's  harbor  lights, 
countless  little  salmon  cluster  and  acclimate 
themselves  to  salt  water.  They  eautlotisly 
sample  ocean  provender  such  as  shrimp  and 
plankton  It  is  deltcicus.  They  feed  raven- 
oiisly.    Then  they  head  for  the  open  sea. 

For  4  years  the  salmon  live  in  the  Pacific. 
They  grow  from  a  weight  of  8  to  10  otinces 
into  fish  which  may  attain  90  pounds.  Even 
here,  their  habits  are  shrouded  m  obscurity. 
They  may  follow  the  Contmentai  Shelf  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  lurking  near  such 
Alaskan  Eagle  communities  as  Ketchikan  and 
Juneau.  They  may  inhabt:  the  cold  ocean 
reaches  off  the  bleak  Aleutians.  A  few  biolo- 
gists believe  they  could  fatten  on  the  aquatic 
life    which   hovers  far   beKvs    :  ..  -r      .e 

pack. 

Herring  and  crab  larvae  are  eaten  by 
Oncorhynchus  tschoK^scha.  to  call  the  Pa- 
cific salmon  by  its  mouih-fiUing  scientific 
name  In  turn,  the  salmon  are  the  prey  of 
sharks,  loons  and  sea  lions.  But  at  the  end 
of  4  years  the  lush  fish  seeks  the  entrance 
to  the  Columbia.  The  female  is  heavy  with 
eggs,  the  male  ripe  with  milt. 

Now  begms  the  process  which  will  decide 
tike  future  fate  of  one  of  the  Wests  major 
Industries.  Can  the  saimcm  reach  the  re- 
mote creeks  where  each  of  them  was 
spawned? 

The  perils  .i:e  ir.ar.y  —  t":.-r-t:rrr.'". 
lures.  Iwldge  piers,  sew  :«  :-:: 
log  fiumes.  debris  frcm  <.iu ;'..... ^ 
leal  wastes  from  paper  plants 
this  a  formidable  new  d.anger  h.^  bt  ^  n 
added:  towering  dams  of  steel  and  concrete. 
The  salmon  must  get  upstream.  They 
will  spawn  only  in  the  rirulet  of  their  own 
birthplace  Some  •..^•.::  .is  reaction  tells 
them  when  they  h.'.\e  ce.med  this  prom- 
ised land.  It  n...y  be  the  pvarticul.'.r  tem- 
perattire  or  e-irrent  of  the  water  It  could 
be  the  mottled  ;.iat:ern  of  the  gravel  m  the 
creek  bed  It  n.uht  even  be  some  shad  w 
cast  by  the  hiUs  or  canyon  w.iUs  that  :ro»u 
d.  wu  on  this  str.itecio  stretch  of  riser. 
Whatever  the  re.:*- r.  the  Chir.  ok.s  wi.l  l-.y 
aiid  fertilise  eg-^s  or.ly  m.  hen  thev  ha',  e  itruc- 
gled  aeain?:  the  current  to  that  g :ri:e  in 
\..e  v«i.cer:.ess  where  tlieir  cwa  b.rth  c-c- 
c;::rvd 

A:e    t;:ey    reaching    tlus    g-:.i:'      Biol:xrists 
are  nc:  ^ure.    \V   rrie^l  inti.  .:.  A^:^:..>.  V.ia- 
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c'  u' er  ar.d  "ther  citie*  h'.-^r.z  the  river  si'udv 
;,._:■«  n«:i.res  »';"h  S'-.lfn^n  t'^cvs 

T:.*   195-:   '..i.r:.'  ;.  3j:.:£  "j  .-.s  „••.■'     '.   "he  1   ■»"- 
e-t  .::  r..-:    r^-     :-,    o;ji  c,--e*      F;.5hern:e::  O'-'::- 

-':..'■'  :    :-      -o      r.r.:.    '  ,■  -     '. "    'VjA  f' l**'    c.;-rs 

h    ::    ■;•  »o:    :  ■^':  ■.- i    .:,;:<    ::.    1s.j4       T:..s    ;:-?:.ii 


ClT..  ,■  .-:    ;-.     :-     ;-;     e::.t-n:v        I-     c^os  .■  i 
a:'-*   ■:  ..■".:..n£    rr.i.t  a:.::  :e:n.--le  _,.£'" 
n  -    ■  r.zx.   Its  life   ho'.ers   in    ielic-tt 

i-..*  ftiien  It  returns  from  the  ff-. 
of  oxvcen  m  the  nver  could  •  ..-; 
c--''        :'    .:' :o.:r:-^'".: '  >    fish     and    5r'i.i. 


The   salnwMi   ciwi.-:   h.  • »    ; 
reach  the  last.  Imcer.r  : 
qnently  the  fish     nr.  .: 
30-foot  terraces   .:.  tr.r  r.:    r 
nlficent  flip  erf  its  tail,  i*  r: 
stacies.      In    water    hea%>    » 
sewage,  this  feat  tjecome-,  imv       :;:.< 
salmon  penshes  without  fulh 

Bonneville  Dam  was  the   rr  t    .-. 
Crete  barrier  reared  by  the  G-^rerr. 
the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia     TT 
States    A-oo.    E,  _  o.--  :-    f:'  ■ --;    •  ;:e 
with  87.  -3.  .r:c   ,:   t._h     .o,^- 

tier;        J.'     .       ::     In     little     &  z-s. 
shelters    .ii.a    ^   unt    the    salm. :. 
these  waterv  staircases     Their  •..  . 


F't  - 


eap  such  ob- 

sludr'    and 

■;;:.f  .-.no.  'loe 


■•r."  B 


ladden 

vr;:i   ir. 


V 


■-■-,-        r.     -    .,:...::.    -..J    E  ...  .r     I :.:■..'■:  .:: 

.:  flip  up  the  lad'.i   :-  ■ 

Li   :.!.—-.;:   v.i^  ...-.c  m  deUverinc  hii  a-. - 

tory  address  at  the  dam 

But  while  the  adult  salmon  can  thrash 
through  the  Boimeville  ladders,  like  Gar 
Wood  at  the  helm  of  a  motorboat.  it  is  a 
different  matter  for  the  tiny  angerlmes  as 
they  head  down  the  nver  to  the  ocesn.  They 
have  no  control  over  their  des 
dri!^  sv.th  :■:.(■  :\::re:.z 
over  t::t:  -  -:,,:'.i;  5U.llv;..y,  Ai.i  .it  .e.v--,  15 
percent       •:.:v- die  in  th.i5  maelstrom 

Other  oauis  are  under  construction  »jii  the 
CoIumMa,  for  no  other  stretun  of  North 
America  contains  as  much  undeveloped 
water  pcwer.  Huge  quantities  of  energy  are 
needed  for  the  Federal  rearmament  program. 
Not  fir  from  the  t-wn  of  Pasco,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  buildine  the  8227.0iX).000  McN  ;y 
Dam.  named  m  tribute  to  a  distinsnu-l-.fd 
Eagle,  the  late  Senator  Ch.r...-  L.:....  M>. - 
Nary,  of  Oregon. 

This  dam  will  solve  many  prcfclt:r.~  :  r  t..e 
Northwest,  upon  its  compietiCLa  m  l»csi.  It 
will  provide  power  for  a  hx^e  lieht-metal  in- 


dustry    It  vrill  improve  navu   •.        .id  :: 

poosible   the   pumping   of   vi.t.  r    :.r    .rr 
tlon. 

But  one  man's  good  luc's  :s  :r;.q„-£!.:l> 
other    nuin's    hard    luck       'VVr.  i;    .-b,  :jt 
salmon?    Will  they  be  a'cle  to  ;urui.  u:.t 
Nery   Ds.m.    hicher    than    Bonnevnu  ' 
That  of  the  fin.Terlings  on  their   1,  uri.t 
the  tide?     Will  another   15  p«>rctnt   hv 


■  s.e 


: ::  e 
M,- 

A:,d 


ocr:::c;     sf 

V.N, -try  D. 

Lt-t-,   dlain. 
.;.v    site      t 


at     this     ntw 

hr  Columbia. 
.;::e  h.is  C'.'.m- 

J^t'fjh  D.'.rn. 
-le.;o>rr  o:  the 
re:e 


m    the     thL;::r.cr:::c;     sj.ill-.vay 
structure? 

And  atcve 
near  Wenat^ 

menced  at  :;.•.'  site  . '.  Chit": 
named  :'—  the  -.whaiu  w.irri.  : 
Xe;  Ferce  Tr.'.e  H  w  inu:-h 
gantlet  Cii:  the  >  tin:.  ::  r':n' 

Will    ct:^  t  l.-iunt-:.:    -:    '..'.e    :■   U'er    inc 
nici.n  the  end  ^t  the  f.shu.ti  i:.aust 
Northwest  :> 

.\nd  thereby  hi-.ngs  a  tale.  Aite: 
rc^iT.  i.«  net  willing  to  surri  iider 
neries  withcut  a  struitt^le.  The 
Wildliie  St-rvice  h;is  called  tiie  Pacific  salmon 
runs  th.e  most  valuable  rishery  resource  be- 
icn;ir.i;  t>:  th.e  United  States. 

Nor  are  only  eomm.erciiil  v;uues  at  stake. 
Sp<3rts  fishermen  relish  the  thrill  of  hooking 
a  Chinook  In  the  Columbia's  t  hoppy  mouth. 
E-igle  members  have  come  from  the  l.ir  cor- 
ners ui  the  Nation  to  compete  in  the  annual 
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.Ntrv 
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dertx    }• 
n .. ',  i..'  f : 
'W'h.i: 
Bi       ■. 


vied  at   .^.st.iiria,  when   the  fall  Chl- 

ter  the  river  early  in  Septemoer. 
•    :.  'r-e  c:ne' 

«'s     '  "he  Fi-h  and  Wildh'f  Service 
!::■?    e:-,tire    €■  .un:b:.«.    R:i-er    !>,s.m."-n 

■■     h.-e    tc    be    n:  .■'V'e<i    hundred?    -...'f 

~  :„*•  rf  .■,.T.    ■•■  trihut.'.rifs  vih:rh    fl.-w 

:-:;■,::;     "w    it:-:'v    near     •li.e    ix"e;i!: 

:;    :::.  ■     -  :.:,cl    t<i::t.:ii-t :c       I:;.3rrO     :t 


:e   nv.'ist    trf:T'.*':.a 
f.  fr   :<:  t«"  ni;-'«'-c; 


h!.-- 


G: 


-.a   C:-ulrt 
M    t-,   D: 


D-.' 


.;ir-c-t 
:>     w.-ts 

nv.-;:h-v 

c   uld 
tr.e      '. 


r'^-mpletoc  \  •  • 
whale  (.■;  M'l'.  lilt'  ^  U::z\  u?  ,-• 
ascend  this  6  '  -:  «  t  :  :-r!?s:s  Yir 
the  most  ht>.. .  u-  5:-...--;  ::  :,:-u:.:  y 
each  yrar  m  the  C'.i :..■.:" ::;,::  rru:;-..;:.  r.vtic-^-. 
hack  of  Gmnd  C  .le-e  ::  'he  r:-tr  !•  i^  . 
strange  tr^:-  '  ■.":■.(•  Ch::;'«  k  s.:■ln^;■t.  *h.i*  -Vf 
hijigeit.  :.:-;•*■  -  ..:.ci  :,^^•:^■>•  h^h  t::"-..t,;M\ 
swim  the  farthest  •  >;-i\;:  fu-  ,  :i'.e  the 
salmon  do  not  feed  a«  .u.  .-.:•<■'  r(  ■  .rnii..j  to 
fresh  water,  they  evidently  npi.ure  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  oil  t.  ^et  t?.«*.m  t.;,!:  to  a 
distant  spawning  pUce 

But  biologists  s..-.<C  tl.t  C..l....:...i:  j  r  .  :. 
of  the  run. 

In  the  ricinit-  :  We ::■.:(: he-  ~  '  '  :■  :  c 
apple  o.'-chards.  the  sa;n;  ;;  r>.>ui:d  ;:;>-:f.un 
■were  co-hected  In  irrunen.^e  tr:^p.<  The:.  t;-,«-y 
Wfri?    "'   ::-'vr:ec!    '-    ^il^inu:, v.ni-t.<:.ic    "ruc»vs 
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0  mi'tr-  an  h':ur  t'.- 
r.sh  h.T'ch.ery  .it  hf.-. ■• - 
'his  h.'' cherv  '.'..e  -  si:: 
\  v-:  r.ited  Bec;*us<> 
.e  .-.:,■  ".V  .1 V  nl'rr  i;.>.i'*'n: 
*•  ih?'':.  thev  y^ere  k:l 
milt   Eileen   tr   n.   the.i: 


r.e 


fxl 


C:..-. 


".     fTf'A     *■■"■     tec't:i:::c 
.5    at    l.e..i.'er.»'  -r- .".. 
r  a  ride  ::.  the  tarH 
icf  chambers  ket'^i::c  tlie  water 
e::.":    '''  d^.'fe  corses    tiie   ni.tier- 


Svl-lifli   US     p<, 

thtv  »ent 


li;.j>    %v-re 
whirh     f.-'e 
Cou.cv  D.-.m 
Th..>    u.-s 
%V";.i.  :.   th.ese 


;.i>*d     ii:t.'     tr;t:ut.,.ry 
'.e     Cv.umbia     b».,  w 


cret'ts 
Or;^r;d 


-    crux    ~f   the   w'h.'^le    pr.'ject. 

:::•,  i,  can-:e  b.u-k  irnm  th.e  sea 
4  '.  t  .r>  l.,'.er,  »•  uld  tht'V  returr.  tr-  tneir 
r.e'A  h  lue"'  C 'Uld  thev  tx  tr.ur.ed  V  ."priwu 
d.  '-■f.^'tre.-.m  from  Grand  C  'ule*  m.'-teiid  '■■I 
r^r    :\.;i   :::   "r.e  Cvi-.^didU   P.^Kkies.   iis   their 


•  V  - 

ft:.. 


F    ur  vi-ars  p.  j^^ed      The  Lei-venw  -rth  bree-l 

e:i    tK^strf-in-.   !r^,>m    t.he   oce.i:;       Their 
.0  tee:,  clipped  m  distinctive  p.itierns 

I    r-,-,1:-.:' i:.  i    tins    oc,.    r,.»t    gr.-''A    br^ck    to 
:.  .-■.■.  ii«i  t..   nuike  them  readily  identi- 


T';:*:  f Ktx'riniont  '»-'''rkt'd  Tlie  fisli  sw.irn 
direct. y  to  the  creeks  beli.i^"  Grand  C'^i:lee. 
and  I.ud  :tnd  iertilized  their  eg^s,  Ol  courb*. 
t.ais  in%'  Ive-i  ..nly  a  mere  fractutii  ol  th.e 
ri-..:r-  cnriri'  run  But  it  showed  that  such 
a  mifrcn.  n  ^ us  witnin  the  s-rope  oJ  p<,».^l- 
bi.ity  .As  the  surging  Ccuum.bi:^  i.*  tapped 
ir.cre.isini:.y  :,r  i:>  l.ydro*iectricu> .  bici..;- 
c;.«ts  'relume  the  tim.e  c-  me?  ever  ne..rer  when 
all  sulm.:n  must  be  tr.insplar.ted  to  tr.bu- 
t.-.r.-rs  tl\.it  rt'  AV  I.;  the  mam  river  virtuaiiy 
wit:'. :ii  the  snu'il  '.jf  tidewuter 

I'he  sainioi;  is  a  complex  prc-duct  ot 
r.aturt  lie  i?  as  mvsteriots  as  M..ia  Han.  a.s 
tem^t  r:.in-.tni;i;  ,iS  Giiha-Curci,  A  ChinooK 
v.ull  .'c..;wn  '.:.',•:■  m  :.%  stream  that  fluws 
striiiiil'.t  trorn  :i£  s»jui'ce  Eut  tnt  &m.i!lf;r 
Biueb^ck  sii.m-u:,  an  equally  tasty  &&h,  wih 
nurture  life  LUily  in  the  Umpid  waters  o!  a 
Lake  Wnen  the  salmon  comes  back  from 
the  P^.cifie.  he  haj'  no  apj,)etue  but  plenty  of 
fury-  This  is  why  he  will  strike  savagely  at 
a  lure,  yet  will  not  take  bait 

AU  the  way  along  tne  Pacific  coast,  men 
try  to  had  wavs  to-  sa\e  this  great  lood  and 
sport  fish.     For  many  years  traps  unci  seuies. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


M  eomnj«rcl*I  n*Iiin«  d#vlc"«  h«T*  b«*n  out- 
l»w<><l  in  Britaih  Columbia.  WMhlnjton 
SiAJ*  ^a  Cau;  >rr.u  Otrfior.t  Tot*T»  have 
jmi  ea*ct*<3  a  mmUar  law  «t  the  poll*  The 
pr^pic  cf  Alaak*  hav»  t>*;;otf*l  nearly  5  li^  1 
♦or  Ui*  eiJmlR«ti<.t.  .f  traps  whirh  are  uRiy 
chambw-Ilk*  rpc»ptacie«  that  block  the  cus- 
lomanr  ruuti««  of  ;he  na.mvn  to  the  spawning 
jniunct*  Conk:r»j»  n(  w  is  onfildering  th'.« 
exprraaioa  of  Ai«»kan  nenUment 

Thou»a£.(l«  of  E.ipie  brahers  wuh  an  out- 
ddcv  bent  are  Uatereste*!  m  whether  or  not 
King  Chuii>ok  can  be  aaved  On  a  Mngle 
dav  (4  the  A35<4-ia  tUhir.^  derbv  I;-«st  autumn. 
m.ire  than  iO  000  men  dipped  tat  kle  into  the 
brackiah  mouth  .if  the  Columbia  An  aa- 
ihorstative  tu«  on  the  hne  was  ail  that  waa 
neceaaary  to  maie  a  pulse  beat  taster  S  me 
iranderer  home  from  the  sea  had  srrabt>ed 
lusUJy  at   the   lure 

The  northwest  wouldn  t  be  the  i.ind  of 
Levis  and  CUrk  and  of  Chief  Jfjseph  if  Ita 
oldest  industry  were  no  more.  The  salmon 
runa  mint  be  preserved. 


try  Recently  It  ha«  been  forced  to  ti-c-rca.«e 
royalties  to  Iran,  partlv  berau.se  -f  the  itk  rr> 
ireneroun  action  of  Amcri>'an  oil  mterf-ts  ::: 
nearby  Arabia  and  partly  bfrau-e  -:  tl.e 
Ruaaian   threat. 

Persian  c.'.  priwers  rr.vich  ;f  the  ir.iiustry  of 
Western  Eiir<  pf  It  is  ir.  important  part  of 
Britain's  econ^  my  bu*  n'.ost  lmpor',<ant  Is 
the  vital  role  thrtt  Pers.iar.  ill  has  In  Western 
iruriH-)ean  clf'en.se  If  tha  'il  ■^h-  uld  be 
withdrawn  fr^  r.i  'he  "iirs*  'hf  bl  •*■  v  "'.d  be 
serious.  If  :t  should  be  divpr'fcl  *o  the  Ccm- 
mur.ists  the  result  ru^h*   Oe  r.r.a. 

That  18  »ha.  tl'ir  ■xf-f  rt.vi:.v  fe.-.'^  15  'he 
N  rth  Atlantic  c.  u:. tries  Ci  Uld  b«  a«.~urra 
thii  Fvrsian  oil  would  remain  avalleble.  al- 
mn.-it  e.x  •iu.sivelv  to  Western  Europe,  much 
o.  the  alarm  •  ver  the  present  crisis  would 
disappear  Britalr  »  uldn  t  be  happy,  but 
she  wci.ld  hav*>  no  valid  grounds  for  protest. 


Tkc  Real  Usae  in  Iraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  n-i-iNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  IllinoLs  Mr  Speak- 
er, xinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarfes  in 
the  RicORD.  I  include  the  foUowmg  edi- 
torial under  dale  of  June  11.  1951.  from 
the  Quincy  Herald-Whii?.  Qumcy.  Ill  : 
Thk  Rxal  Issxi  in  Ixan 

Tenaion  In  Iran  ■  Persia  j  has  eased  during 
the  lafct  few  days,  but  prospect*  fcr  an  early, 
deftnlte  settlement  of  this,  lifee  the  eei.eral 
world  situation  mar  be  delayed  mdeftnitely. 
There  U  Increa.'ilne  indicaiicn  that  the 
middle  eastern  cjui.try  is  p!a- .r.g  a  .shrewd 
ranw.  taking  full  advantage  ot  the  chance  to 
f«t  the  most  out  of  Its  valuable  resources. 
Th«  Persians  are  espjeclaily  adept  at  this  sort 
Oft  thlnf . 

The  rtml  Issue  U  not  nationalization  but 
U»  poUUcal-mllltary -economic  repercusBiona 
that  may  accompany  it 

l««ltber  Bntala  nor  the  United  States  can 
with  crvnslstcncy  oppose  vigorously  the  right 
CM  the  Persians  to  take  over  their  own  oil. 
OtrtalnJy.  Britain  has  show  •  Persia  the  way 
by  nationalizing  many  of  her  own  Industries. 
The  situation  U  dUIerent.  but  the  mechanics 
art  the  same. 

For  America's  part.  also,  the  sltiiatlcn  u 
awkward.  Long  ago  we  atrreed  to  Chinese 
action  ending  extra territorlahsm  We  ac- 
eapcad  tbe  theory  that  a  nation  had  a  right 
to  eootrol  ita  own  resources  by  accepting 
auch  action  in  Mexico  Ifoet  of  the  time  we 
h^iTt  oppo— d  colonial  explcttation,  at  least 
oOkrially. 

Tha  upshot  is  that  Britain,  caught  on  the 
boriM  of  a  dilemma,  has  disclaimed  opposi- 
tion to  Iraneae  nsticnaltxation  at  oil  It  has 
protaatad  the  arbitrary  n^thod  which  mlt;bt 
amouBt  to  virtual  conflacation.  London  be- 
Uavw  tba  Iranlaiu  should  be  wUUng  to  sub- 
aatt  tba  eaae  to  arbitration 

nt  f  Britain  I  U  not  entitled  to  say.  and 
ha*  not  ■akL  that  on  no  terms  can  the  Per- 
alaa  Oowmmant  acquire  the  property,"  said 
tba  MtiirfiMf^  Ouardlan.  The  Hague  court 
eUaary  by  whldi  Persia  oouid  gain 
of  tu  oil  and  th«  Britlah  proper. 
Uas  within  Iran  at  a  fair  price. 

Tba  Aaclo>Iranlan  OU  Co.  baa  lneeete<l 
laf«a  aoBa  ta  the  Paralan  fialdi.  Certainly 
It  ham  haatanad  the  davelcpcnant  of  the  coun* 


The  prospects  rirp   : 
Per?  lar.s  will  U  <  k  '     t 
they  have  rrj'e  to.  jj 
from  the  R^d-      Eut 
bari^Hin 


•   Krrirely  dark      The 

t\'  ;  w:i  Interests,  and 

•-(  [V.  the  west  than 

hcv    *;11  drive  a  hard 


Forty-third  Infantry  Division 


EXTFN.-ION  OF  REM.ARK- 


HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 


IN   TME  HOr.-K   OF 

F'^-.dai .  J' 


REPRESENTATIVES 
ne  IS.  1951 


Mr.  MCR.\N()  M:  SpiaJcer.  under 
leave  to  ex' end  m:.  rrmarlts  In  the 
Reccfd,  I  include  :r.e  following  letter: 

W\sh:n.t   n    D    C  .  June  13,  1951. 
Gen    OEOB&f  r'    M\ii-HALL. 

.svr~Tfa'>  of  Defense. 

Wash'.ngtcn.  D    C. 
DrAR  C^viRAi   Maxsha;  t.    I  w^ant  to  thank 

you  tvr  yo^.-  prompt  action  and  wholehearted 
c;«  5:^r\-;on  : r.  m.-iktng  possible  my  personal 
m.spertli  .-.  if  the  Fr";, -third  Inlanti7  Divi- 
sion at  C.  rr.p  Pickett 

I  entlose  ^^■^ewlth  my  report  on  my  general 
flndmiis  ri^latlnj  to  the  b.'o.^d  question  of 
whether  public  ch.i.-geft  :...i'1e  a^aln*t  the 
divlsLcn  mcri^le  l-^-.-jJeryhjr  and  treatment 
were  justirled,  and  the  c   i;  os  involved. 

It  is  my  eernest  desire  th.it  this  report  will 
aid  m  brt.Tz-tr;2  s'o'^ut  corrective  action  which 
V.-111  rtl.'-pel  'he  p<>s,sibui'y  ■- '  ftjr'her  public 
censt.:.-e  ai-iri  which  ■aill  a. low  the  Forty-third 
to  pr'Tceed  ur.h.ii-.T>^r»»d  xi'i-.  the  mission  for 
»h:ch  It  .'i.ts  tx-<'n      i.^fd  tu  .-'TVice. 

I  list  be!'  w  a-i  briefly  as  possible  a  r^sum* 
of  my  find: :ig$ 

1  There  is  absolu'ely  no  basis  In  fact  for 
the  de^adi.nii  and  i.r.deserved  nickname  of 
"rry-baby  (l!vi.-,i(  .n"  pinned  on  the  Porty- 
third  as  a  result  f  a  stream  of  "gripes"  made 
by  »«;ldiers  at  ("i"!:^  PIcStett  since  their  fed- 
er.*ii/ali<^!:  in  -•♦■pteniCtT  I  find,  in  the  main, 
the  stildiers  were  perfp'-'ly  Justlf.ed  m  their 
complaints  The  pl;y^ic:»l  lA.-iir:.'-* 
camp  were  inaclerjuate  The  c^in-.p  ■*  '■ 
readv  f'jr  (X-cupai-.cv  There  -».  .i.^  i 
shortage  of  aU  suppl'.fs.  !r.c. ud.t-.,: 
Dweil;:i(j  faclli'iea  were  ^-vei  r-'^-Aded 
rlrlccions  on  the  men  ai.d  i'fnr'rr5  wfre  harsh 
and  final  S<jme  restrictions  wprr  necessi- 
tated by  circumj5tar.ce«.  ethers  »<.Te  unoeeat 
sary  and  petty  The  fAult  for  this  unfortu- 
nate situation  can  t*  stlribvited  td 

I  a)  The  Pentagon,  whlcn  ordered  '^e  men 
Into  Pederal  service  without  bei:.»'  ;.  r-';rtred 
In  adequately  house,  clothe,  feed,  and  su;  ply 
them 

(b)  The  commanding  genera!  Ma  J  Oen. 
Kenneth  P  Cramer,  an  able  soldier  with  a 
distinguished  record,  who.  In  carrvin«  <"it 
the  alms  of  his  mission.  Incited  in  the  men 
and  olBcers  under  bis  command  a  biver    e<iS 


•he 
He- 


,i!;(t    personal   animosity    which    no    ensuing 
.T".  'I'.e  .action  ur  easing  ot  re.strictlor..s  has 
Y"  '■■.    I'ile  T)  dispel 

F:    :i.    ntv    Inspec'lon   t'nir.    and    'r   m    my 
n-;:tny  months  of  cntact  with  the    irnMon 
at  Camp  Pickett  a.-*  regards  the  FVvty-third 
Division.    I    can    re;;  >rt    uriequ:vij« .  ,;y    that 
the   Forty-third    Dr.iiKn   a.,mi..st    t"  >   a   man 
Is  composed   of    'he   cream   'A   the     ountry's 
potential  soldirry.      Given  the   pro}  er   lacil- 
Itles,  the  prui^er  t   'is.   the   pri.«per     o<jd  and 
treatment,    the    F'^rty-third    Divisa- ii    would 
ranic    high   on    all    count-s    »i^.h    an;,    similar 
division  in  the  gloriuus  histury  of  the  United 
Slates  Army      The  very  fact  that  tiis  divi- 
sion has  survived   the   many   pr.'al  a   7.  i.ich 
have   befallen    it.    including    a    con.  iderable 
blow   to   \tB  human  dignity   and   aspetEicns 
as  to  Its  patriotism  and  willingness  to  ful- 
fill Its  ral.^lon.  proves  beyond  a  dot.bt  that 
collccavely  and  individually  the  men  dr^erve 
exoneration  from  the  stignta  of  the   ippella- 
tion   "cry  babies."      There  is   ample   reason 
to  believe  thtit  if  their  cripes  had  not  aroused 
the  public  the  myriad  Improvement  i  which 
have  been  made  since  January  1  (anl  which 
are   still    being    made),    a.id    the   es:ellence 
of    their    training    which    has    since    been 
achieved,  might  not  have  been  accomplished. 
I   fcuud    that   almost    without    ex:eption. 
all  of  the  printed  charges,  and  mcsi   of  the 
wrongs  reported  to   me,   were   at   ore   time 
factual.      Improvements  began   to  te  made 
shortly   after   January    1        They   were   slow 
and  Inadequate,  but  did  succeed  In  holding 
the   unit   together   and   preventing    a  com- 
plete   breakdown    of    morale    and    t.-aining. 
The    frequently    used    term    "near    riutiny" 
applied   to   describe    the   tenor  of   the   men 
at    that   time,   I   find,   was   not   Inaccurate. 
In  checking  all  of  the  reported  Ills,  pclnt 
by    point,   I   was   satisfied   that    substantial 
improvements  have  been  made  in  alni'>st  all 
care?       I  am  well  satl5*ied  "^ith  the  favor- 
able   reports    on    the    dcctff*    of    excellence 
achieved  In  training.     I  w;  s  plt^o'^ed  to  learn 
of   the   high   rating   gl-ten    T^ops    ir    Korea 
which  were  trained  by  "hf  F   r*v--h-d  !>.•  i- 
sion.  under  the  comma:.:!  ^f  '-.'v.fr.i;  c-  i.ner 
Although    there   are   still   ccmplaiiit'?    s*    to 
the  prepf ration  of  food.  I  am   .is.«:  :red   "hat 
by  the  establishment  of  a  CH^ks  ar.d  baiters 
school    (Which    recently    graduated    sev^rtil 
hundred  new  cooks i.  and  by  securing  ?J.:::- 
tional  rations,  this  sltu.ition  is  well  c-.  the 
way   to    correction.      Recreational   fscilttles 
have  been  expanded  and  Improved,  but  .Tiany 
of  the  men  still   maintain  they  are  inade- 
quate     Recreation  on  camp  is  of  great  Im- 
portance  m  this   partlctilpT   Instance.  Inas- 
much as  the  nearby  town  of  Blackstone  offers 
little  wholesome  recreation  to  the  soldier  on 
pan. 

I  have  been  assured  th<»t  the  ugly  bar- 
racks on  the  post  wi:i  ?oon  be  painted  The 
past  situation  has  grentlv  improved.  There 
were  no  complaints  regarding  Army  clothing 
There  were  stll!  many  complaints  rec-irding 
supplies  including  cleanlne  materia!*  paint, 
cleaning  rods,  and  similar  articles.  S  me  of 
the  men  ould  n"t  unc'''"'t.Tnd  why  stich 
Itfms  as  'Mis  for  the  guns,  and  pulnt  f  ^r  the 
tr-r'r-  •'.»>-«•  rv-r  iM\:lftb!f  to  them,  bt;*  •n.er" 
d:  ;>  lyi*!-!  I',  -ii:"  't;  .Arniv  surplus  stort-s  .K 
group  of  men  s.i  1  'A-.ew  had  to  take  up  a 
coPectlon  tu  purrha-e  ni.iterlals  to  "GI"  the 
mess  hall  floors. 

Al^hi'ueh  *he  ri!v;<-lon  !s  In  r.ef>d  '"^f  trilned 
ofBoer"*,  m'Mi  r<!i:;riiained  that  "v;" '"''H' ''■■'** 
for  fficers  candlcliites  sch'xl  were  :;■'  .pen 
to  t.^ipin  C>ther«;  decrvintt  'he  lack  of  ■  p- 
pir'Miii'v  pointing  cut  th.:i'  they  were 
C'  mbat  veterans  at.d  well  traineil-  were  iv't 
R  1'  'Af!  tran,"ifrr  Vi  '"'ther  '^'I'St*  Thry  cMn- 
;  i.i-.ed  'hat  thev  were  re<;'leRs  and  felt  use- 
;-ss  pii";ng  up  with  the  p«:'ttine'^8  of  Camp 
Pi.-kPtt 

I    wa.^  ciincerned   with    these   prf^blems   of 

Hi'  ."-'ilr 

1     In    the   Fnrty-third   a   Pry-bsihy   unit,  or 

^T*'  ci  t'.ditlnns  •f\:vh  it»  tf)  ju.Ntify  the  con- 
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stant  -  ".mp'.air.t.s  by  th:)se  cr-cerr.ed''  I  am 
C'^rivir.red  that  the  men  of  the  Fony-third 
t.  ■■  ■:  rt.  rf  t^.an  the.r  share  ■"f  atus*  without 
ti:.  ■.'."  :  r:.;  '.r.::;t  Th':,'se  ctmplaints  which 
!*'■-'■    "".  ■-":'■•  we.-e  ;u.=tifi-ible 

^  H  -  *l".e  sifjati.  n  bee::  c;rrec-e<:''  I  .xm 
sati=f. -".  *'..-.'  rr.u'h  c  rrective  a^t.:n  ha-s 
been  ■■■<(■:.  w^  s  rf'ult  :i  public  cpini-.n, 
congres-slonal  i : . -p«»<- 1 : - r..? ,  .^rmy  inspect;. r.s, 
and  published  iirticie*. 

3.  '.Vhat  Is  the  present  s'.-tvis  :'  rr.  -  .'e' 
I  am  not  satufed  that  imprcvemei.ts  made 
by  General  Cr.'ir;er  ha'-e  =u?ceded  ir.  r  /.-- 
ing  the  morale  of  th-^  ;f.:-e'~-  ..i.ci  n.er.  to 
the  pclnt  where  It  sh  ■l-l  b*  Thi-  I  •.-•:. b- 
Ute  to  the  fact  that  the  c  tr.rr.  ;r.r;:i. ;  c- :.- 
eral's  early  actions  have  -  en.  .-t: '.  c  ..is 
uoops  that  no  corrective  action  i?  t  le  -^ 
overcome  the  personal  animcffity  they  be..r 
toward  him. 

Without  going  Into  further  de-ail?  I  want 
new  to  report  my  ma-;:  in:p<  rtant  findme. 
one  which  bears  direct. y  n  the  prefet  t 
status  of  the  Fcrty-third  Div.sicn  .^r.d  its 
future,  and  which  I  am  convinced  is  n-'w 
the  underlying  cr.tise  for  practically  all  of 
the  ccntinulng  troubles  of  the  Division. 
Succinctly,  the  Forty-third  is  suffering  from 
confusion  broueht  on  by  the  fact  that  the 
Pentagon  has  not  clearly  defined  the  Divi- 
sion's misrlon. 

Because  the  commanding  general  himself 
does  not  knew  whether  he  is  commanding 
a  combat  unit,  a  service  unit,  or  a  training 
unit,  there  Is  confusion  from  the  top  brass 
on  down  to  the  lowliest  recruit 

The  F^:rty-thlrd  was  originally  ordered  fed- 
cra:i7ed  for  combat  duty.  Thus.  General 
Cramer  thought  himself  justified  in  Inflict- 
ing a  spartan  regime  on  the  men  to  get  them 
trained  in  the  short  time  allotted  him. 
When  the  division  was  whipped  into  shape, 
some  10.000  draftees  were  sent  in  for  over- 
seas training.  Division  training  suffered  as 
the  Forty-third  took  on  the  task  of  prepiar- 
Ing  these  men  for  overseas  duty.  Mean-  ■" 
while,  the  already  weak  morale  of  the  troops 
received  further  blows  from  this  arrange- 
ment Training  unit.'  and  service  units  re- 
ceived some  privUeses.  not  accorded  units 
alerted  fcr  combat.  In  attemptinc  to 
combine  the  one  unit  into  all  three  units. 
the  Forty-third  was  the  recipient  of  most 
of  the  disadvantages  accorded  all  three  units. 
while  not  being  allowed  the  basic  privileges 
of  any  of  the  three  units.  Briefly,  as  an 
example  I 

Many  of  the  division  stationed  :  •  C.-.mp 
Pickett  are  training  or  senrice  units  They 
are  allowed  class  A  pass  pnvae£:<?s  and  are 
allowed  to  wear  civilian  clothes  on  pass.  Be- 
cause the  Forty-third  had  been  originally 
designated  a  combat  unit  and  because  of  a 
security  mission  assigned  It,  p.i.^s  privi- 
leges are  not  as  liberal  as  the  other  ur.its: 
and  because  the  division  must  be  ready  to 
respond  to  a  call  for  overseas  duty  at  any 
moment.  General  Cramer  hn^  forbidden  his 
men  to  possess  civilian  clothes,  preferring 
that  they  travel  light.  It  L^  di.-Ticult  to 
explain  to  the  men  that  they  ;ire  :  rbidden 
to  wear  cirtlian  clothes  on  pass,  V.f.c  .  .  'her 
Second  Army  units,  when  no  i.i.e  kti  W5 
whether  the  unit  is  designated  a  en. 'at 
unit  cr.  Indeed    a  training  or  service  ui-it. 

Under  questionint.  General  Cramer  c  n- 
ceded  that  this  lack  of  a  definito  mission 
was  the  basic  caiL-ie  of  present  trouble  ^. 

If  the  Forty-third  Is  a  combat  tinit.  train- 
ing for  an  over^cas  rr.ir-i  n  its  jH-rs.Mincl 
should  be  kept  iiitart  H-wever,  iiltli,>vich 
under  the  Imprc-.-ion  th.it  it.s  mi.s.sion  is  to 
achieve  cvn-.iiat  efficiency,  the  Peitt.igon  h.\s 
recently  initiated  raids  rn  the  ir.  t-t  trained 
and  able  officers  m  the  ouifit,  thus  destrcymg 
the  integrity  of  the  divusion  and  the  mor.ue 
as  well  Presently  I  found  this  to  be  the 
biggest  erlp>e  of  all,  and  I  am  In  complete 
agre<".'.".ent  with  the  officers  and  men  that  it 
Is    imposjibie    to    achieve    any    m.casure    of 


combat  efficiettcy  or  morale  wh'?n  keymen 
are  taken  without  wurt^ing  and  replaced 
with  green  men. 

As  one  company  commander  remarked. 
"How  can  they  exp-ect  us  to  maintain  w;n- 
r.ir.r  tpams  when  they  keep  rcbb:;ig  cur  star 
c,u:.r:erbacks''" 

A  clear  delmaricn  cf  the  F:  rty-third's 
t.'.tirr.ate  mission  a  pledge  tc  respect  the  m- 
tecrity  cf  the  unit  in  acccrdar.ce  with  that 
r.t:.?si:r.  would  accomplish  much  in  brmcing 
I. p  thf^  etficier.cv  and  the  morale  C'f  the  For- 
ty-tr.:rd   Div-.sion 

It:  corfluricr.  ntav  I  sav  that  mv  er.'tre 
Interest  it:  the  cu^sticn  '  the  F '.'rt  v-third 
Division  is  dict»i.ted  bv  my  duty  ;vs  r?pre- 
.-entative  of  manv  ,-:'  t':e  bry<  m  tr.at  ur.i'. 
I  have  acted  only  r.i  tl:;:r  ir.tjre'tt^  ar.d  in 
the  interests  of  the  r.^t.or.al  d€:.'r.«e  My 
one  ei  .\!  v.  as  t^  determ.iiie  whe'lter  tl:t>v  had 
cause  :or  compU.int.  whether  th^se  ca-i^es 
hi-.ve  t>een  corrected,  and  to  determmr  wi.at 
might  be  done  to  im.prcve  thc-se  ccttciiti  :.s 
still  in  need  of  correction 

I  sincerely  trust  that  to.i?  rep  r".  ?:;''- 
mitted  without  prejudice.  lAith  i:  m-:\e 
other  than  service  to  the  Forty-third  Divi- 
sion, my  constituents,  and  my  country,  -ill 
be  helpful  In  correcting  the  few  wroaga  rr- 
mainmg.  so  that  the  Forty-third  may  ir.  t.:e 
future  be  free  of  criticism,  fr.e  :     t  ;it 

Its  mission  which  it  Is  basicai.y  q'..a..hea  to 
perform  with  honor  and  distinction. 
EespecU'uily   yours, 

Albert  P.  M.5L\.vj. 


Equality  of  SacriSce 


It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  cnly  area 
cf  the  ec'..inomy  in  which  there  has  beer,  a 

serious  a::d  ccr.tmued  effort  to  compel  reiU- 
latijr.  Is  in  the  field  cf  w.iires  tec  the  em- 
pl  -yees  rt  .\meridr.  industry. 

fhe  CIO  h;=is  consistently  p-.-inted  out  that 

wotkprs  are  p.'fo-a.-ed  u.  sli.:re  and  supp.-rt 
a  'J -o l-o.:..i;:cvG  pr.'^r.ini  to  stabilize  the 
ec,o:on:y 

They  .ire  not  tew.  and  they  itev^r  !iav«> 
been,  willi;:;:  to  serve  only  as  the  butt  :>.t 
a  '.r^ne-s.ced  pr  '.tram,  whuii  ptits  c..-r.tr.  Is 
C'.'er  wa^rt-s  wliile  other  factors  i::  the-  eC'Oi.- 
cmv  are  .v't  free  ct  eSectiie  re-iHil.,!'!  .■:: 

This  IS  tSic  situation  t.hat  hit.-  developed 
i:t.d!^r  the  pre**::'  Defense  Pr-,.xii;.c: :  r.  \c:.. 
\^l:::h  tiie  CIO  criticized  at  the  ti::-.e  ci  I's 
p;:s.s,i.i:e  as  a  bill  to  appe.tse  spevtal  pr.  f.t 
cr:.,p>  rather  '.  prv'te:''  '.he  ec.'iiviniic  U'clt.ite 
it  \\  Tiifr^  .-n:  »i:  tarmers  pr'^lei^iv,  r.al  y^j- 
p.f,  a:.d   p'oople  i,  n  tixed  ii  come^s 

i;  the  Delem-ie  PTi,.xluct:on  Act  1<  wf:.k- 
r-'.fol  ."  r::er«:'lv  ey-'er.drd  ir.  ••-  pre~f..'  '.  rui 
k.  itOi,"  r.ty  o:  thf  Co::.:'**'^  w.U  :ia\'t'  tlt/ivo/iii- 
straied  that  it  i.pyri.:\ts  v,-:  th.s  ■  u:ri.;!it 
denial  of  tl-.e  principle  o.'  ecp.i.iliiy  .,  :  s.-.c- 
n.«ce 

rnc1>'>'  tho>s<"  r:rciin-i>'.ir.ce  =  .  tlte  t.'..v''::s  it 
tl:is  o  imtry  will  t>e  f.irced  to  reexamine  m 
clfMil  tlieir  wa^e  and  welrare  pro-crams,  lu 
the  i-.tt'-fr'  :,  ;  pr.-\oci:::i:  tl.r  eo  :.  ■if.'.'  pro- 
trot.-'ii  cen.ed  t,,:  'Aorte.'-s  b>'  tiicir  Gv'\ern- 
meiit 

If  pr  htrf'rir.v'  interests  are  t  cltter:fii:';e 
r;^'i.  ;..il  eoo::,.'n:lc  p.:^llcy  thi''  .'.'ii::::.,  i.  pe- 'ple 
v'  An:eri'.'a  a'»^  eo'ialiy  dr  •t'^tt-mt-c  tli.vt 
equali'v  .■:  -.:..:;::.■('  mi!=t  ho  ■■or  otiuiiric 
:■•".:. r:-.''.v .    rt-oardlf-s    ^.'l    tiie    uci'.rv.s    c:    the 

C,  O^Tc.-j-. 
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EXTEN-ION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

J  CT    NT'A    T..rK 

IX   THE  K0U5K  Of    RHFKESE.N' I.^TIVES 

f'.d.::  .  J:r::-  15.  1931 

Mr.  ^:ULTER,  M"  Sp-'aker.  the  fol- 
lov^hu'::  stattment,  i-^^.i^d  by  Philip  Mur- 
r.iy.  president  of  tio  t~:0.  .-h.ould  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  Ccn.eri'"s»s: 

After  a  meetmc  with  the  extoutive  officers 
atid  vice  presidents  o:  tut  CoUi^ress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  today.  I  am  calling 
on  reprecentative  CIO  union  ofScials  from 
all  pnrts  of  the  country  to  meet  m  the  city 
of  W.ishlnctou  next  week  to  dlscti.ss  and  act 
upon  the  grave  problent'^  produced  by  rising 
inflation  and  congressional  leth..rov 

The  members  cf  the  CIO  are  deeply  cor.- 
cornci  by  tl:c  co-ntinued  and  u:.'oro.:i-.p:t  d 
attack  against  aiui-inflat.on  mea-sures  wi.o  fi 
has  been  waged  during  the  past  tew  muiiths 
by  bl-t  butir.ess  or.;ai:iz..t i.-.ns,  notably  tlie 
National  .\ssocia'i  ii  of  M.inutacturers.  to.? 
t'nitcd  States  Chatr.ber  of  Commerce,  and 
their    various    front    oroar.izations. 

This  carpiTig  propa.-tai.cia  oan:paii:n  h.is  as 
Its  objective  tiv  t  the  weli.ire  o£  the  Air.eri- 
can  pcop.e  but  the  prontcering  interests  of 
a  tiny  miaoriiy  >'  t::e  p-  pulaiuni,  Never- 
ti'iele'So.  that  pri  lo^^aooa  has  had  the  efect 
of  paralyzing  e.'leciive  actrn  by  the  Con- 
gress to  "strengthen  the  Detense  Pro^duction 
Act.  which  expires  m  just  18  days. 

The  country  catvr.  ;t  nflord  the  luxury  of 
further  procrastination  by  a  niapority  of  its 
Senates  and  Representatives. 

The  present  economic  situation  is  critical. 
The  American  people  arc  confronted  with 
semiprice  controls,  which  have  not  held 
prices  down:  with  semirent  controls,  which 
have  allowed  dwelling  costs  to  rise  In  wide 
areas  cf  the  country;  and  with  semitax  meas- 
ures which  do  not  provide  for  a  fair  sharing 
of  the  tax  burdens. 


Death  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

Of 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

v'F  O^J'.IO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap.  June  6.  1951 

Mr  BENDER      Mr  Speaker,  if  all  the 
pner'r^y  e.xpt nded  ori  the  que^lion  of  rais- 
ing ne'A    taxo>  were  used  to  fi;:ure  out 
ways   i:nd   means    by   which    cur   Gov- 
ernmcni   could  cut   down  .'^pendm.e,   we 
vsould  not  have  to  u.se  all  thai  enerpy 
on  our  lone -suffering;  taxpayers      At  the 
moment,   the  House   Ways   and   Means 
Committoe.  which  has  turned  into  the 
funri-raismc  anencv  of  the  White  House 
under  tlie  rcuime  m  power  since   1933, 
has  come  up  with  prop(.isals  lo  withhold 
taxes  on  dividends,  interest  on  savmp-s 
accounts,  and  new  provisions  on  sport- 
mi-'    coods.     If    there    ks    anythinti    on 
which  no  tax  now  exist.s.  it  had  better 
be  nailed  dovon  somewhere  m  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  or  else  the  New  Dcalers-Fair 
Dealers  Society  To  Get  It  All  will  find  it. 
Meanwhile,  small-business  people  face 
the  extinction   of  their   busmesse.s   be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  taxation  and  the 
Charbdis  o*'  scarcities      In  Alabama,  a 
small  aluminum  company,  founded  by 
two  servicemen  after  their  return  from 
World  War  II,  had  200  employees  early 
In    1951.     When   aluminum   wa.s   chan-^ 
neled  into  strictly  defense  production, 
they  found  a  prospective  6-month  tie-^ 
up   in   operations.    Without   materials, 
they  faced  death.    Some  300,000  small 
enterprises  are  in  the  same  predicament.' 
W^e  owe  it  to  our  people,  to  our  country, 
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and  to  th*  future  to  furnish  the  m»- 
lerlAls  necessary  to  keep  these  people  go- 
ing »nd  we  -ivf  them  some  kind  of  tax 
relief  to  help  them  out  The  Hoover 
report  shows  the  way.  Mr.  Truman  re- 
fuses to  lOOJL. 
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TENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHEU 

or  wkMUiNSTom 
ni  THE  HOC8K  OP  REPRISKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn 
meeting  June  9  at  EphraU.  Wash  ,  the 
executive  tx>ard  of  the  Washington  State 
Democratic  Central  Committee  studied 
various  national  problems  and  reached 
objective  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board 
on  price  control,  foreign  policy,  and  pub- 
lic houslnK  are  important  to  the  Con- 
gress which  is  now  considering  legisla- 
tion in  all  three  fields. 

Under  leave.  I  include  the  three  reso- 
lutions in  the  R«co*D.  as  follows : 

Pttslic  Wxltaju  Bxquibxs  Pucz  Control 

Br  tt  resoiicd  by  the  fxecutue  b-.a-^d  of 
the  Washtng:on  State  Demoeratxc  Central 
Committee,  Tr.at — 

Wber«a«  pr»s<rnt  national  price  control 
legulaUon  la  about  to  expire;  and 

Wbereaa  the  puhiic  welfare  requires  that  a 
•ound  systein  at  price  controls  be  ectabUshed. 
In  crdv  to  prevent  a  splrallng  Increase  in 
the  coBt  of  llTlng  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
further 

Jteaolvcd  (yjf  the  frerutrrc  board  of  the 
WoaAtiiftoii  State  Drmocrattc  Central  Cvrr.. 
mittee.  That  we  respectfully  petition  the 
rmnii  of  the  United  State*  to  Immedi- 
ately anact  new  price  control  leglslat 'on  de- 
■IgaMl  to  •ffect  the  control  of  prices  com- 
iw»»M'*'*t  *t  the  manufacturing  level;  and  be 
tt  further 

B*mtv«d.  That  lucb  leglaUtlon  hereinafter 
to  be  enacted  by  the  Coiit^eas  of  the  United 
Btatea  be  ao  drafted  that  It  d'^s  nt.t  c;ut  a 
dtecrtZBlnatory  burden  uF>on  small-businesa 
0^en  engaglBf  in  retail  business;  and  be  It 
nirtbcr 

Mtaolvtd,  That  copies  of  thta  resolution  be 
tmiaerttef  Ij  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Bouae  of  BepreaentaUves.  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Weablngton 

Dated  thla  9th  day  of  June  1951. 


Where«a    for   reaaona    of    self-interest    and 
•elf-»«grandi«ement.      General       MacArthur 
aaw  Jit  to  de.'y  the  authon'y  of  bla  suf)erlor«. 
placing     his     Judgment     ab<:we     thfirs     and 
thereby  endangering?  the  luture  of   the   mil- 
lions  of    freedom- loving    people    r^-presented 
by  the  United  Nathans     Now,  rherel-.re,  b*"  it 
.Rj'ioiied.     That     the     Washingv  ti     3t.ue 
Dem<.x:railc    Central    Committee    express    its 
commendation     and     supjjor:     ot     Prf'sideiit 
Truman,  •wh-j,  aa  Commander   In   Chief   mid 
superior     of      Creneral      MRcAr'hur,     ciura- 
gev,iURly.  by   p.^mvp,   dirfot    acti.iu  th;i:   the 
people*  of   the   wurid   could    uricier?tar.d.  re- 
moTed  this  dt-Sar.*  sut>t5rdl:i  in:  s.'  •.•lut  unce 
again  our  r  >reign  policy  has  pur;.,  >>'!ul  and 
understand.ible   unity   und   directi   :..    be    it 
further 

Rc'^clved.  Thiit  we  alsr  o-iiimi-nd  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  wivi  :iiive  had  the 
courage  to  stand  with  the  Pre.siUeiit  In  this 
action  which  hist.,ry  wiU  attest  waa  corre't 
and  necessary 

This  res(  lutinn  made  this  9th  day  of  June 
MS\  by  the  executive  ccnimittee  of  the 
Wa.shingti..n  State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 


OoiCMZKoe  PacsJOKimAi.  Acnoir 

Whereea  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nntlona  have  at  all  times  had  a  cpeclflo 
foreign  poUcy  and  mliltarr  atrategy.  the  pur- 
pose at  which  has  been  to  guarantee  to  the 
free  pnnplea  of  the  world  a  continued  ei- 
tstenee  tn  sccordanoe  with  basic  human  dig- 
nity; azMt 

WlksrsM  tLe  policies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and  the 
Far  Cast  has  been  in  harmony  and  accord 
vttu  ofwrall  global  policy  and  strategy;  and 
Oen  Douglas  MacArthtir.  as  su- 
Bmaader  of  the  forces  of  the 
Unttad  VatkMM  in  K.jraa  and  the  rar  Bast, 
had  aa  iyKpj»ti^«t  m  «  subordtnats  of  his 
CoMaandar  in  Chief  to  support  and  pro- 
■lotf*  the  aforeaairt  policies;  and 


P.\CinC    NORTHWEST    NcEDS    PHA 

Whereas  the  rettlenai  office  of  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  is  being  moved  from 
Sce.ttle  tn  S;^:i  Francisc^    and 

Whereas  ScatMe.  the  four  Northwest 
Sti'.tes.  and  AUtsica.  now  being  served  by  this 
ofDce,  are  more  than  1  000  miles  from  the 
San  Francisco  office,    and 

Whereas  the  efflclencT  cf  the  service  to 
these  areas  will  be  greatly  hampered  and 
reduced  by  such  a  move:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Rr- -r.lv fd  Thtt  th.e  State  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  gn  n  re-ord  as  opposing  the 
removal  or  the  PHA  reiii  r.  i!  office  from  this 
area,  and  the  it.ite  ch.nrnt-^.n  be  instructed 
to  write  an  appropriate  letter,  voicing  our 
feelir.^s  t  .  President  Truman.  Chairman 
William  B  vie  and  our  congressional  dele- 
gation to  the  end  that  we  retain  this  cffics 
li:.  Its  pre«»nt  lc<:f»tion. 

Dated  this  9ih  d.iy  cf  June  19.51. 


General  MacArthar's  Address  in  Austin, 
Ttx. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CAi-iroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  HILLINGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  In  the  RtcoRO  the  text  cf  a 
speech  given  by  America's  foremost  sol- 
dier. General  of  the  Army  Doug;a.s  Mac- 
Arthur,  before  a  Joint  session  uf  the 
Texas  Legislature  m  Austin  Tex  . 
Wednesday,  June  13.  195 L  The  speech 
follows  1 

It  U  with  a  sense  of  high  hen  .r  tn.i'  I  .ip- 
pear  on  this  rostrum  to  address  y  u  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  great  Stiue  c,i 
Texas-  -a  Slate  which  has  cuiunbu"td  so 
abundantly  to  American  progress  and  in 
which  I  feel  so  sincere  a  pers<  nai   Interest. 

I  have  lived  here  in  my  younv^er  days  and 
obserTed  at  first  hand  the  greaciiesfi  ut  y  jur 
people.  It  provides  me  the  opp<.irtunity  I 
have  long  wished,  (>enioaally  to  pay  trt^iuta 
to  that  host  of  Texas  sons  who  by  valor  and 
devotion  on  many  battlefields  have  d<;ne  so 
much  to  bring  victory  to  American  arms 

Their  characteristic  lndepen<;enre  ot 
spirit.  IcvincibUity  uf  wiil.  ai-d  unoWfrvin^ 


f.de.ty  have  reflected  the  nobility  ot  their 
Texas  homes  and  built  a  uadition  which  all 
American.*  now  cherish  as  their  own. 

In  the  Korean  suuggle.  led.  until  he  gave 
h.s  .i.'e  nt  the  front,  by  that  intrepid  niUi- 
t.irv  leader  and  distinguished  son  oi  Texas. 
Cm  Walton  H  Walker,  they  have  niam- 
t  lined  thLs  tradition  In  every  whv.  and  your 
priue  in  them  may  be  very  real  and  very 
v;r>:i'  I  have  not  Infrequently  found  m  the 
1  re:.'  r.i  of  the  ficht  a  small  Hag  ul  Texas. 
;,. anted  '■^y  some  Texas  boy  to  dram:\t./e  his 
i.A-e  and  veneration  for  this  land  oi  his 
fathers. 

As  I  appear  before  you  a  great  deb.'te  ever 
r,ur  poUtiCHl  and  military  jk  licy  is  stirring 
the  Nation.  The  issue  which  has  been 
r.used  is  a  simple  one.  but  the  potentiality 
of  Its  ''un.sequenees  Is  momenti.us 

What  IS  our  policy  for  Kito;  '>  On  'his  Is- 
sue rests  not  only  the  lives  of  ci  untless 
An.rrican  boys  and  their  allies  con-,mrted 
Ti.i  hk-ht  m  that  distant  land.  but.  as  well, 
the  future  security  of  our  own  country  and 
the  .'uiv'.nce  of  our  national  leadership  In 
the  alTairs  of  the  world. 

In  the  atmosphere  of  contention  which 
h.^.s  pxl.«ted  following  my  recall  I  have  been 
peculiarly  gratified  by  your  Invitation  to 
address  you  as  it  has  ral.sed  the  issue  to  the 
nonpartisan  level  Its  character  truly  de- 
mands and  reflects  the  high  statesmanship 
which  actuates  your  own  consideration  of 
the  problem. 

SETS   CHANGI   IN  POLICT 

I  h.'ivp  been  amazed,  and  deeply  concerned. 
since  my  return,  to  observe  the  extent  to 
which  the  orientation  of  our  national  pol- 
icy tends  to  depart  from  the  traditional 
courage,  vision,  and  forthrlghtness  v^hich 
has  animated  and  guided  our  great  le.^dera 
of  the  past,  to  be  now  largely  influenced,  if 
not  Indeed  In  some  instances  dlctattd.  ircm 
abroad  and  dominated  by  fear  of  what  others 
may  thln'i  or  others  may  do. 

Never  before  in  our  history  can  precedent 
be  found  for  such  a  subordination  of  policy 
to  the  opinions  of  others  with  a  minimum 
regard  for  the  direction  of  our  own  na- 
tional interest.  Never  before  have  we  geared 
national  policy  to  timidity  and  fear  The 
guide,  instead,  has  invariably  been  ■.  iie  cf 
high  moral  principle  and  the  courage  to  de- 
cide great  issues  on  the  spiritual  le\  ci  of 
wh.if  is  right  and  what  Is  wrong 

Y''t,  m.  Korea  today,  we  have  rc.iched  that 
degree  of  moral  trepidatujn  that  we  pay 
tribute  in  the  blood  of  our  sons  to  the  d^^ubt- 
ful  belief  that  the  hand  of  a  llusterin»;  po- 
tential enemy  may  In  some  way  be  thus 
stayed. 

Mur-.lch,  and  many  other  historical  exam- 
ples, have  taught  us  that  diplczr.atic  ap- 
peasement but  sows  the  seeds  of  future  con- 
flict Yet.  obaviuus  to  these  bloody  lessens. 
»e  now  practice  a  new  and  yet  mere  dan- 
trcri'us  f.rm  of  apf^asement— appeasement 
,  n  the  b.ittlcfleld  whereunder  we  soften  our 
b;  ;W3.  withhold  our  power,  and  surrender 
military  advantages,  in  apparent  hope  that 
1;-.  some  nebulous  way  by  so  doing  a  p*;ten- 
t.al  nneuiy  will  be  coerced  to  desist  from  at- 
t.iricniK   i:.s 

In  ju.«tiflcatlon  for  this  extraordinary  ac- 
ti  r.  It  is  pleaded  by  those  responsible  for 
iUe  condition  of  our  national  defense  that 
we  .ire  not  prepared  to  fight.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept such  an  estimate.  I  believe  that,  much 
as  we  abhor  war  and  should  do  anything 
honorable  to  avoid  it,  our  country  has  the 
liiherent  strength  to  face  and  defeat  any 
who  mav  attack. 

I  should  be  recreant,  moreover,  to  my  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  did  I  fail  to  warn  that 
the  policies  of  appeasement  on  which  we  are 
now  embarked  carry  within  themselves  the 
very  Incitatlon  to  war  against  us.  If  the 
Soviet  does  strike  It  wUl  be  because  ot  the 
wraltness  we  now  display  rather  than  the 
strength  we  of  right  should  display. 
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POINTS  TO  EISPONSIBlLrrT 

If.  however,  we  be  so  weak  in  fact,  that 
we  must  cower  before  the  verbal  brandish- 

ments  of  others,  the  responsibility  for  such 
weakness  should  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
oublic   concern. 

Who,  we  should  ask.  is  responsible  for  the 
reduction  of  our  military  strength  from  the 
greatest  on  earth  at  war's  end  to  that  they 
now  estimate  is  Inadequate  even  to  support 
of  moral  commitments? 

Wh.'  plunged  us  into  the  Korean  war  and 
assumed  other  global  commitments  in  the 
face  of  such  alleged  without  reckoning  and 
teme  ready  to  meet  their  potential  conse- 
quences'^ Who  is  responsible  for  so  grave  a 
past  failure  which  has  brought  our  Nation 
to  so  iijnominious  a  pass  that  we  must  plead 
weakness    before    our    fellow    nations'' 

T).e=e  are  questions  to  which  the  Nation 
should  address  itself,  if  it  would  be  m  posi- 
tion to  assess  the  policy  judgments  now  in 
being  and  vet  to  be  formulated.  For  It  u 
elementary 'that  if  the  defense  of  these  poli- 
cies is  valid  and  we  are  Indeed  as  weak  as  is 
pleaded,  they  who  bear  full  respcinsibillty  for 
^uch  weakness  and  they  who  formulate  pres- 
ent policv  are  one  and  the  same 

Can  we.  therefore,  accept  their  present 
and  future  judgments  in  the  light  of  past 
failures  without  the  most  serious  mis^itlvings 
as  to  our  future  fate  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
Nation'' 

I  am  no  seer  to  predict  whether  or  imt 
the  Soviet  aims  at  ultimately  provoking  and 
encat'ing  m  a  global  struttglc  I  give  him 
infinitely  m-re  credit,  however,  than  to  be- 
lieve he'would  embark  upon  so  reckiesr  and 
lU-conceived  a  cours- 

Up  to  now.  there  Is  no  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  but  that  he  has  been  enaaginc  in 
the  greatest  bulldozing  diplomacy  history  has 
ever  recorded.  Without  committine  a  single 
soldier  to  battle  he  has  assumed  direct  or  in- 
direct control  over  a  large  part  ot  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world.  His  intrigue  has  found  its 
success,  not  so  much  in  his  own  military 
strength  nor.  indeed  in  any  overt  threat  of 
intent  to  commit  it  to  battle,  but  in  the 
moral  weakness  of  the  free  world. 

"INDECISIVE"     CAMP.MGN     CHARGED 

It  is  a  weakness  which  has  caused  many 
free  nations  to  succumb  to  and  embrace  the 
false  tenets  of  Communist  propaganda.  It  is 
a  weakness  which  has  caused  our  own  policy 
makers,  after  committing  America's  sons  to 
battle,  to  leave  them  to  continuous  slaughter 
of  an  indecisive  campaign  by  Imposma;  arbi- 
trary restraints  upon  the  support  we  micht 
otherwise  provide  them  through  maNlmum 
employment  of  our  scientific  superiority, 
which  alone  offers  hope  of  early  victory 

It  is  a  weakness  which  now  causes  those 
in  authority  to  stronglv  hint  at  a  settlement 
of  the  Korean  conflict  under  conditions  short 
of  the  objective:  our  soldiers  were  led  to 
believe  were  theirs  to  attain  and  for  which 
so  many  yielded  their  lues. 

In  ev"ery  war  in  which  we  have  hertofore 
engaged,  'we  have  counterbalanced  man- 
power with  the  doctrine  of  attack  throuch 
our  matchless  scientific  development.  'Yet, 
in  Korea,  we  are  admittedly  applying  the 
doctrine  of  passive  defense  which  In  all  his- 
t(.iry  has  never  won  a  war— a  doctrine  which 
has'  been  responsible  for  more  military  dis- 
aster than  all  other  reasons  combined.  Does 
experience  teach  us  nothing?  Has  shifting 
expediency  replaced  logical  reasoning? 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure.  The  Soviet's 
moves,  should  it  actually  want  war.  will  bj 
dictated  by  Its  own  assessment  of  the  rela- 
tivltv  of  military  force  involved,  actual  and 
potential.  It  will  not  be  so  much  influenced 
by  the  destruction  it  believes  Itself  capable 
of  inflicting  upt^n  us.  as  by  the  punishment 
it  knows  it  Itself  would  have  to  accept  shou'd 
it  embark  upon  so  reckless  an  adventure.  It 
will  certainly  not  be  influenced  away  from 
war  by  the  blood  tribute  we  are  now  paying 


in  Korea  to  encourage  It  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

This  elementary  logic,  coupled  with  our 
own  predominant  superiority  in  many  scien- 
tific facets  of  modern  war.  is  ignored  by  those 
who  seek  support  for  our  present  unrealistic 
policies  by  the  spread  of  a  psychosis  of  fear 
throughout  the  land.  Hiey  say  that  by 
meeting  force  with  adequate  counterforce 
in  Asia  we  would  expand  the  war  and 
threaten  the  involvement  of  Europe,  while 
painting  a  grim  picture  of  the  consequent 
devastation  of  our  great  cities 

Nothing  could  be  more  unrealistic  nor 
further  frcn.  the  truth.  Our  action  would 
not  be  aimed  at  expanding  but  at  ending  the 
war  and  thus  preventing  its  expansion  Otir 
purpose  would  not  be  conqutst  but  at  neu- 
tralizme  such  of  the  enemy's  offensive  power 
as  is  already  hurled  aeainst  us.  Europe's 
very  survival  is  dependent  upon  our  gaining 
a  decisive  victory  In  Asia  where  communism 
has  i.lready  tlirc'wn  down  the  gage  of  battle. 

FORM  OF  '  ISOLATIONISM      SEEN 

By  confining  their  concern  so  assiduously 
to  on.e  area  and  isnoring  the  global  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat  and  .he  need  to 
stop  Its  predatory  advance  m  other  areas. 
they  have  become  the  Isolationists  ol  the 
present  time.  And  it  is  a  form  ot  isolation 
which  offers  nothing  but  ultimate  destruc- 
tion Our  first  line  of  defense  for  Western 
Europe  is  not  the  Eib.  it  is  not  the  Rhine- 
it  is  the  Yalu  Lose  there  and  you  render 
useless  the  effort  to  implement  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  or  any  other  plan  for  regional 
defeiise. 

What  gullibility  to  think  the  free  world 
would  flaht  for  freedom  in  Europe  afier  re- 
fusir.2  to  do  so  in  Asia.  I  am  as  intensely 
interested  in  saving  Western  Europe  as  any 
other  threatened  area,  where  the  people  show 
the  will  and  the  determination  to  mount 
their  own  full  defensive  jx)wer,  but  I  believe 
the  issue  to  be  world-wide  and  not  confined 
to  any  special  privileged  £.rea. 

I  believe  the  free  world  has  the  strensth 
to  meet  the  enemy  wherever  he  may  threat- 
en, be  it  on  one  front,  two  fronts,  or  many 
fronts.  To  hold  the  contrary— to  say  that 
freedom  has  not  strength  enoueh  to  meet 
communism  wherever  its  predatory  forces 
may  attack— is  an  admission,  even  belore 
the  battle  starts,  of  defeatism,  without  his- 
torical parallel 

Can  anvone  seriously  believe  that  as  we 
now  build"  our  own -normal  military  strength. 
the  Soviet  will  not  do  all  in  its  power  to 
match  our  increa.se  with  a  corresp<:indinB  one 
of  its  own?  Tinie  is  not.  as  some  would 
have  us  believe,  in\ mcibly  on  our  side.  As  In 
the  field  ot  atomic  development,  where  we 
now  so  predominantly  lead,  the  gap  between 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves  m.ay  well  decrease 
with  each  paSvSing  year. 

The  existlne  policy  of  appeasement  is  de- 
fended on  the  ground  that  if  our  military 
reaction  be  conventional  and  we  carry  the 
war  to  the  enemy  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
destrov  his  capability  of  killing  our  sons  and 
those  whose  protection  we  have  asssumed.  we 
would  incur  the  wrath  of  the  Soviet  and  pro- 
voke the  start  of  a  world  at  war.  No  argu- 
ment could  be  more  fallacious, 

Tlie  surest  way  to  Insure  world  war  III  is 
to  allow  the  Korean  conflict  to  continue  in- 
decisivelv  and  indefinitely.  The  surest  way. 
the  only' way,  to  prevent  world  war  III  is  to 
end  the  Korean  conflict  rapidly  and  de- 
cisively. 

Like  a  cancer,  the  only  cure  is  by  major 
operation.  Failure  to  take  such  decisive  ac- 
tion—as in  cancer— Is  but  to  invite  infection 
of  the  entire  blood  stream.  Yet  the  present 
plan  of  passive  defense  envisages  the  Indefi- 
nite continuance  of  the  indecisive  stalemate 
with  its  compounding  losses,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  enemy  will  ultimately  tire  and  end 
his  a<^ression.  This,  or  that,  at  some  in- 
defini«  luture  date  we  will  adopt  the  very 


policies  of  positive  action  designed  to  win 
the  w^ar  and  secure  our  stated  objectives, 
which  are  now  deprecated  and  decried. 

Could  anything  be  more  naive,  more  un- 
realistic, more  callous  of  our  mounting  dead? 

Could  there  be  any  greater  inconsistency 
than  the  argument  pursued  that  we  can  de- 
feat Red  China  in  Korea  without  risk  of 
Soviet  intervention  but  our  attack  upon  its 
susuming  Ijases  across  the  Yalu  would  ren- 
der  Intervention   inevitable'' 

The  defenders  of  the  existing  policy  vac- 
uum are  the  same  who  suddenly  and  with- 
out slightest  preparation  or  seeming  con- 
sideration of  the  military  and  political  po- 
tentialities, threw  us  into  the  conflict.  These 
are  the  very  men  who.  In  the  face  of  mount- 
ing peril,  deliberately  demobUiz?d  us  at  the 
peak  of  our  military  strength,  and  then  at 
the  lowest  point  of  our  disarmament  wltii 
no  slightest  preparation  or  word  of  warning 
plunged  us  into  a  war  which  they  now  seem 
afraid  to  win. 

No  words  can  excuse  or  relieve  the  enor- 
mous disasters  to  the  Korean  {>eople  we  are 
pledged  to  protect,  inherent  in  a  policy  which 
arbitrarily  confines  the  full  impact  of  all 
our  air  inri  naval  bombardment  to  the  Ko- 
rean pen  instil  a 

The  protection  we  offer  these  unfortunate 
people,  indeed  mav  well  resolve  itself  into 
their  complete  obliteration  To  what  greater 
depths  might  morality  possibly  sink?  Mighty 
efforts  are  under  way  to  conceal  these  facts. 
But  the  march  of  events  and  the  common 
sense  of  the  American  people  cannot  faU 
ultimately  to  reveal  the  full  truth. 

HOLDS   FATE    OF   C     N     AT    STAKE 

The  very  fate  of  the  United  Nations  rests 
upon  the 'outcome  of  the  struggle  to  con- 
summate its  commitments  to  establish  under 
Its  auspices  and  authority  a  "unified  and 
democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state 

of  Korea." 

There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the 
moral  principles  which  actuated  the  deci- 
sions underlving  this  United  Nations'  objec- 
tive There  can  be  no  short  cut  to  its 
achievement  and  no  turning  back. 

To  hold  now  that  anything  less  than  its 
full  accom.plishment  would  satisfy  our  po- 
litical and  mlUtarv  requirements  would  be 
to  repudiate  the  great  sacrifices  selflessly 
made  and  the  host  of  those  who  died  that 
such  an  objective  might  be  realized.  Any- 
thing short  of  that  objective  would  destroy 
f:)^  all  time  the  effectiveness  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  instrumenUlity  for  interna- 
tional persuasion. 

On  September  2,  1945.  after  taking  the 
surrender  of  Japan  in  Tokyo  Bay.  I  warned 
of  the  need  for  a  "spiritual  recrudescense 
and  improvemen.  of  human  character  that 
will  synchronize  with  our  almost  matchless 
advances  in  science,  art,  literature  and  ma- 
terial and  cultural  development  " 

such  an  improvement  Is  slow  to  come  to 
nass  To  the  contrary,  there  is  unmistak- 
able'evidence  of  a  tendency  toward  moral 
deterioration  throughout  the  free  world 
This  moral  deterioration  does  not  occur 
through  evolutionary  change  in  human 
thought  but  rather  from  the  relentless  war 
being  waged  by  a  fifth  column  within  the 
ranks  of  every  free  society. 

This  is  a  far  greater  threat  to  the  free 
world  than  is  the  advance  cf  Pf  f^'^^^'J '^^;-«: 
Its  very  purpose  Is  to  destroy  faith  in  moral 
values."  to  introduce  cynicism  1^  human 
thought,  and  to  uansform  tranquillity  into 
confusion,  disorder,  and  dismay. 

SOME    LEADERS    CRmCIZED 

Our  own  people  harbor  a  suong  spiritual 
urge  in  their  hearts,  but  many  |f  ^ders  have 
become  absorbed  in  the  demands  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  are  not  unwilUng  to  com- 
promise moral  principle,  and  have  lost  the 
traditional  American  patriofs  touch.  Such 
a  leadership  offers  no  panacea  for  freedom  s 
festering  wounds. 
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My  oomtipon6tuc9  r«fl«Hrt*  &  growing  l»ck 
nf  tuth  by  «  l*rg»  ••gment  of  our  pcpuU- 
tion  m  th«  r«pon«tbUity  and  morml  flber 
r)f  our  own  procesa  of  government.  Truth 
>iM  ce«K<l  to  bv  keystone  to  the  arch  of 
ur  n*Uon«l  ccnscJence  and  propaganda  ha« 
replJM»d  K  aa  the  rallying  media  for  public 
support  Corruption  and  rumori  of  corrup- 
tion h«T*  ahaken  the  peoples  trust  In  the 
integrity  at  thoae  adminlatering  the  civil 
p. -wer 

Government  haa  aasumed  progrwalvely  the 
arr-:>«ant  manUe  of  oligarchic  power  as  the 
cr«it  moral  and  ethical  prlnclplea  upon 
which  our  Nation  grew  strong  have  been 
discarded  or  reaoolded  to  serve  narrow  po- 
'.! Ileal  purpoaea.  The  coat  of  government 
has  become  so  great  and  the  consequent 
burden  of  taxation  so  heavy  that  the  system 
ijf  free  enterprlM  which  built  our  great  ma- 
terial strength  has  become  Imperiled 

The  nghta  of  Individuals  and  communi- 
ties have  rcpidly  been  curtailed  In  the  ad- 
vance toward  centralised  power  and  the 
spiritual  and  material  strength,  amaaaed 
throuC^i  o^^  original  concept  of  a  federa- 
tloe — erectad  upon  the  local  responsibility 
and  autonomy  at  lu  several  ccanponenta — 
shows  marked  deterioration 

Pcaalbly  theae  adverse  factors  account  for 
our  Inability  to  adv^xice  a  vigorous  and  cour- 
ageotv  leadership  at  a  time  when  the  world 
never  more  needed  such  a  leadership  What- 
ever the  cauae.  the  facts  are  undeniable. 
Our  preatlge  sbroad  has  reached  a  uaglcally 
low  ebb  and  our  leadership  U  little  wanted. 
There  are  thoae  who  c.'iU  ploiisly  for  unity 
even  while  doing  so  much  to  prevent  uaity 
Unity  IS  Indeed  what  all  Americans  eari.csUy 
a^ftrt — but  imlty  of  the  American  brand 
baaed  upon  considered  Judgment  on  what 
beat  serves  the  natloi:al  Interest  and  reflect- 
ing full  freedom  of  thought  and  eipreaslon— 
not  unity  obtained  through  the  whiplash  of 
arbitrary  power,  with  its  devicea  lor  sowing 
fear  and  suppressing  knowledge.  Unity  in- 
stead must  come  from  the  common  eSort 
to  crystalline  Ideas  and  search  for  and  publish 
the  truth 

What  arrogant  prevarication  by  these  who. 
Joining  with  ti^e  volc<  of  the  Dally  Worker 
and  other  Communist  propaganda,  claim  I 
favor  war  or  that  I  seek  war  s  expansion. 
Every  atep  I  have  taic?n,  every  word  I  have 
uttered,  had  the  single  purpose  of  bringing 
thj  war  to  its  earUf^st  end — to  stop  the 
tcrrlAc  human  slaughter  now  going  en  so 
endleaily  in  Korea.  Before  committees  .f 
the  National  Congress  '.n  response  to  rec«:it 
questioning.  I  had  this.  In  effect,  to  say: 

No  man  In  the  world  is  more  anxious  'o 
avotd  the  expansion  of  war  than  I.  I  am  a 
100  percent  disbeliever  in  war.  The  enor- 
mous aacrlAcea  that  have  been  brought  ab*  ut 
by  aclentlAc  methods  of  killing  have  rendeifd 
war  a  fantastic  and  Impossible  method  'jr 
the  solution  of  international  dlfOcultiea.  In 
war.  as  U  Is  waged  noa-.  with  the  enormo  is 
loaas  on  both  sides,  both  will  loee  It  Is  a 
form  of  mutual  suicide,  and  I  believe  thit 
the  entire  effort  of  misdem  society  should  je 
conoenuated  on  an  endeavor  to  outlaw  .t. 
Ttxls  would  prob«blf  taJce  decades  before 
It  could  be  actually  acoompliahed.  but.  y^u 
have  to  make  a  start.  There  la  no  haJfwiy 
aubstltutv.  And.  the  aooner  we  come  to 
grip*  with  the  baalc  problem  the  aooner  we 
will  reach  a  solution— It  Is  no  more  difficult 
to  sstUe  the  fundamental  issue  than  It  la 
the  various  problems  that  are  corollary  to  it. 
TtM  world  should  have  common  seiise 
enough,  when  it  surveys  the  last  two  wu.-s, 
to  understand  that  war  has  become  inccra- 
p«Ubls  wtth  the  surrlTal  of  modam  civlllea- 
ttoa.  Tlas  Is  numlnf  out  on  us.  We  have 
bad  oar  la»t  ebanoe.  and  I  beUsre  flrrarfy 
that  M  parent  oC  the  peopto  of  the  wcrUl 


It  ts  tba  catabUshnaaot  of  tba  maebanles 
for  tta  abolition  that  Is  so  dlflcult.  It  Is 
there  our  leaders  fall  us — they  lag  behind 
tha  tkopm  and  belief  of  the  masses.     I  under- 


stand thoroughly  that  no  one  nanoii  ;s  pi  tr..? 
to  put  such  a  concep-  trito  erTer'  •.:■.•:.  'r.'' 
others  do  so — at  least  until  ail  i'r.e  ■-'r.e'- 
great  natlon.s  agree.  They  could  h.  ■*■-■. p.- 
set  the  norm. 

If    the    tour    or    flvp    stronser    countries 
should  do  sc.  It  wculd  !->e  infip')ssib:e  t-r  any- 
one  else   to    vMiate    rhe    cxle      F  i.-=s   such  a 
leRlslative    tta'    maici:.s    It  condltlon.'il   upon 
the  others  di-:r..:  so  and  you  will  thus  take 
the  moral  leadersriip  of  the  wrrld 
prilVTS  TO  CRITirS    sn-TNcr 
Prom  tti'  >e  •»  ^..    so  bitterly  assail  me  there 
has  been  n     wcrd     f  response — only  cynical 
silence— pn:T    ::-*■    nyprxrlsy    of   pretense- 
only    the    nms'A.:-    ft   '•    of    slanted    propa- 
t'lnda      They    are    the    real    warmongers — 
they  who  retu.-;?  to  end  the  Korean  War — 
ihev    who    advocate      w-il-.    .ind    see'    while 
American    bl-od— n-t    di=-    as    they    would 
have  !t— settles  in  rr' ■*ing  pools  around  the 
thirty-eighth  parrii:"! 

I  am  apr-ea.'-ir..-  '^of  Te  you  without  public 
resp'jnslblllty,  a.s  a  cu:zen  of  the  Republic 
who.  after  lor.^  absence  abroad,  has  returned 
from  the  scene  of  )ur  Nations  spiritual  as 
well  M  military  can^paibfns  in  the  Far  East. 
Certain  definite  impressh-ns  have  been  made 
upon  me— I  am  concerned  tor  the  security 
of  our  great  Natinn.  not  <o  much  because  of 
any  potential  threat  frcm  without,  but  be- 
cause of  the  Insidious  forces  working  from 
within  which.  ■  prxsed  to  all  of  cur  great 
traditions,  h.ivp  ^t.i ■.(■;;.  weakened  the  struc- 
ture and  tone  ■:•■:  ■  ur  .American  way  of  life. 

I  am  concerned  •  ver  the  moral  degradation 
which  will  be  ur^  ::■  *;  ••  vitermath  of  our 
failure  fully  and  :;rr.:v  •  .pport  the  forces 
we  have  committrd  •  '  tjattle  In  Korea,  and 
to  fullill  tiie  .biuv.  -a  f  protection  we  as- 
sumed when  we  acct:  '-e<i  tna:  unhappy  na- 
tions defense 

I  am  concerned  over  the  position  publicly 
taken  by  some  of  -ur  leaders,  for  the  first 
time  In  American  history,  that  we  are  not 
prepared  if  i.t-ceasary  to  defend  ourselves. 
If  we  become  actuated  by  fear.  If  we  endeavor 
to  obtain  convert.s  to  policies  resting  upon 
fear  through  the  spread  of  fear  l^y  propa- 
gandizing ')ur  own  destruction,  so  long  will 
we  have  that  fear  to  contend  with  and  to 
threaten  us 

This  great  .Nation  of  ours  was  never  more 
powerful,  never  more  prepared  to  extend  a 
cl  r.inu-  A'.:d  .-■  'ir  i.'e'.u^  leadership  to  guide 
the  world  thr-uKh  the  morass  of  artificially 
created  timidity,  cnm-jlfxity.  and  Indecl- 
fion — It  never  had  les-s  re\s"n  to  fear.  It  was 
never  more  able  to  meet  the  exacting  tests 
of  leadership  in  peace  ir  in  war.  spiritually, 
physically,  or  materi:.r.y.  .■Vs  It  is  yet  un- 
conquered,  so  It  13  unconquerable.  Its  hls- 
torr  still  lies  aheiul.  Ctxr  finest  hours  are 
yet  to  come. 

Let  us  rexa.n  son-.e  of  the  courage  and 
faith  of  the  architec's  who  c:.,irted  the 
course  to  our  pa.st  ►rreatne^'s  Let  us  lot)k 
up  as  befl's  the  m  -st  ;)« werful  Nation  on 
earth,  both  spiritually  and  physically.  Let 
us  tell  all  that  while  f.rmly  and  invincibly 
dedicated  to  the  course  o(  ppare  w<»  wV.l  not 
shrink  from  defending  ourselves  If  "h-  ilter- 
natlve  Is  slavery  or  so.me  other  from  of  moral 
degradation 

Let  us  proudly  reasstime  n:r  traditional 
role  of  readiness  to  meet  and  vanquish  the 
forces  of  evil  at  any  time  and  any  place  they 
are  hurled  against  us  Let  us  make  Oar  our 
eagerness  to  abolish  the  »c'  ur«p  ■  r  w  tr  from 
the  face  i^l  the  earth  juit  -i^  .■>  "  ■■•■  i.-  >rhf^rs 
are  willing  to  rise  to  na  noble  a  starurc  w.tii 
us.  Let  us  renew  our  reveren  •(■  for  rlie 
blood  of  our  sons  and  strike  with  a'A  tl.e 
power  we  can  mount  to  supfx^rt  and  nr  'e-t 
those  who  now  flght  our  battles  m  lUstant 
lands. 

And  above  all  else,  let  us  regain  our  fu'h 
In  ourselves  and  rededlcate  all  that  is  wit.^.ln 
us  to  the  repair  and  preservation  of  (  ur  wn 
free  Institutions  and  the  advaj.ce  of  .  ur  .  wn 
free  destiny. 


Amffican  Legion  Po»t  it  BartJeiTille, 
Okla.,  Iniiits  That  We  Restore  Integ- 
rity in  Government 

e:<ti:nsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHCM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr  SCHVv'.A.EE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
received  several  copie.s  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  variou.s  patriotic  and  veter- 
ans' orcanization.s  in  Oklahoma,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. 

The    yrunR    men    who    compri.se    the 
memberships  of  these  organizations  are 
thoroughly  di.seusled  with  the  leadership 
we  have  in  our  nation  Government  and 
are  demandine  a  change  in  order  that 
this  country  miy  be  restored  to  its  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  world  affairs.    They 
almost  universally  express  their  resent- 
ment relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  Secretary  if  State  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  affairs:  their  coddlint; 
or  condoning   the   actions   of   those   of 
communistic  leanings  who  may  still  be 
on  the  Government  payrolls.    They  ab- 
hor the  conditions  revealed  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Kefauver  and  Ful- 
bripht    committees,    and    demand    that 
Consre.ss  enact  laws  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  repeti.ion  of  such  crimes  or 
acts  of  immoral  conduct  in  Government. 
They  cmdemn  the  di.smi.ssal  of  General 
MacArthur.  or  at  least  the  poor  tact  that 
was  used  by  the  President  in  relieving 
the  general.     They  demand  that  Con- 
gress   and    the    administrative    depart- 
ments of  Government  act  quickly  and 
dilicently   to  eliminate  all  non-essential 
Government  activity  and  spending,  in- 
sisting that  th  ■  term  cs.^ential  be  ap- 
plied in  its  narrowest  and  mo.-t  ri'^orous 
sen."e 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  re"^olution  adLipted 
by  the  J.\mes  H  Teel  Post  No  105.  cf 
the  American  Lecion.  in  Bart'.esville. 
Okla  .  May  U.  1951.  i.'  typical  of  the  ex- 
pre.s-sions  and  resolutions  I  have  re- 
ceived from  these  rroups  of  your^'  men. 
r.o'v  comini;  into  their  own  and  who  soon 
V,  .1  i,if.e  our  places  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  this  country  In  this  resolu- 
tion, the  Amf'ncan  Leeion  Fo.<t  at 
BartlesviUe.  Okla  .  insists  that  we  re- 
store integrity  in  Government. 
The  resolution  follows. 
Th  United  States,  having  emer2?d  from 
\V  r:  t  W  ir  11  :',s  the  dominant  powe'  among 
',.'■  :r"f  :,  iti'.ris  of  the  earth,  is  n  jw  con- 
Ironted  with  the  real  and  imminen  danger 
of  forfelUni.'  the  respect,  conhdci  ce.  and 
friendship  of  the  people.s  who  so  recently 
turned  to  her  for  leadership 

At  the  same  time,  distrust  and  dls  Uuslon- 
i.nent  Is  spread. n?  amone  the  citizens  of  this 
c  untry  as  they  contemplate  th«  public 
scandHl"!  unearthed  bv  mvestleatlig  com- 
mittees f  the  Congress  at  home  and  the 
tortuoa",  contradictory,  and  obscvire  course 
<f  our  diplomatic  fxillcies  abroad. 

If  the  dpterloratlon  of  our  posltloi  on  the 
u  '!'l  scene  Is  permitted  to  continue  lin- 
che  ;<ed  the  entire  fabric  of  freedon  Is  Jeop- 
ir':l:7ed.  for  no  other  nation  Is  prepared  to 
.i.s,' "nie  the  burdens  and  responsiCilltles  of 
If  u.ler;l'.:p. 
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Unless  prompt  and  positive  steps  are  taken 
to  repair  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  m  their  own  national  lead- 
ership the  current  effort  of  the  country  to 
become  miiit.irily  invulnerable  may  be  fatally 
Impaired. 

In  consideration  of  the  forecrmig  circum- 
stances, the  James  H  Teel  Post.  No.  105, 
of  the  American  Lecion  hereby  resolves 

1.  That  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  act  immediately  to  remove  all  known 
CommunUts  and  Communist  sympathizers 
from  the  public  payroll  and  from  all  public 
positions. 

2.  That  the  Government  of  the  UniK  d 
States  make  known  to  the  public  its  basic 
policies  and  objectives  In  Asia,  in  Europe, 
and  wherever  It  Is  proposed  to  combat  or 
to  contain  communism:  and  that  the  present 
Secretary  cf  State  be  replaced  by  a  nation- 
ally respected  ntizcn  to  whom  the  Na'l.  n 
will  rally. 

3.  That  Congress  construct  and  enact  with 
dispatch  laws  that  wUl  co  rect.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  the  deplorable  conditions  r-'vealed 
by  the  Senate  Crim.e  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  That  Coneress  immediately  take  action 
to  eliminate  the  immoral  and  iniquitous 
activities  and  attitudes  among  Government 
officials,  as  revealed  in  the  findings  of  the 
Fulbrlght  committee. 

5.  That  both  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istrative departm.ents  act  quickly  and  dili- 
gently to  eliminate  all  :-.'^r.rr=ential  Govern- 
ment actlvltv  and  spcr.ciir,-  and  that  the 
term  "essential-  be  applied  m  its  narrowest 
and  most  rleorous  ."lense 

6.  That  the  James  H.  Teel  Post  expresses 
Its  regret  and  resentment  at  the  abrupt  and 
precipitous  dismi.'.sal  of  Gen,  EKuittlas  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Us  belief  that  the  apparent  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  leadme  to  the  acticn 
could  have  been  satisfactorily  resolved  m  a 
manner  more  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  United  Nations  cause  In  Asia, 

7.  That  the  James  H  Teel  Post  expresses 
its  reeret  and  resentment  that  Oklahom.t  s 
Senator  Robert  Kekr  should  have  led  the 
public  attack  which  culminated  in  the  ac- 
tion aealnst  General  Ma-  Arthur 

8.  That  the  James  H.  Teel  Post  respect- 
fully petitions  the  leader?  cf  the  two  major 
political  parties  of  the  United  States  to  point 
the  w-av  to  a  restoration  of  integrity  m 
Government  and  to  return  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  which  were  bequeathed  to  us 
by  our  forefatliers. 


What  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Means  to  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Cr   FLORI0.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1951 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  reque.st  inclusion  of 
the  follow msi  prize-winning  speech  by 
Charles  Wolfe.  18-year-old  high  school 
student  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.: 

What  the  Americ.\n  Mfrchakt  M.ksxsx 

Me.\ns  to  National  Secveitt 

(By  Charles  Wolfe) 

The  poUcv  of  the  American  people  has 
been  traditionally  a  policy  of  peace.  We 
have  not  sought,  nor  do  we  seek,  trouble  with 
any  nation.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  past  few  years  U  striking  proof 
of  our  desire  to  avoid  conflict.  Nevertheless. 
when  the  United  States  has  been  embroiled 
In  war,  we  have  invariably  tuned  to  offense 


as  the  best  means  of  defense.  The  same 
would  undoubtedly  be  true  again  were  we 
to  be  forced  into  another  conflict.  With  our 
aeiSEraphic  position  Involving  7,000  miles  of 
cjast  line  and  60  harbors,  it  L^  necessary  that 
we  have  a  sufficient  Navy,  backed  by  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine  in  order  to  insure 
our   nationiil   security. 

National  security,  as  here  implied  bv  an 
adequate  merchant  marine,  means  mure 
than  mere  protection  against  the  dangers  of 
war  and  the  mad  rush  to  build  ships  when 
this  emereency  arises.  Natiomii  .«iecunty  de- 
mand.s  hat  we  put  (ur  defenses  in  order  and 
formulate  a  mfrch:.nt  marine  policy  tiiat 
will  as.-^ure  sufSc  ;cnt  ships  for  our  domcttic 
eccnom.y  in  times  of  peace,  the  same  as  m 
times  of  war  What  price  folly  to  def>end 
UDon  foreign  ship  owners  to  provide  us  with 
the  necessary  ships  on  the  dubious  grounds 
of  savings  in  ocean  freight  or  passenger  rates 
or  charges,  and  then  throw  these  doubtful 
savities  down  the  dram  pipe,  by  buildms  up 
an  expensive  merchant  lleet  In  an  emergency 
and  then  allow  it  to  dry  rot  in  every  port 
from  Maine  to  California,  or  else  give  it 
away  to  some  foreign  country  to  compete 
agam.'^t  our  own  clti7cnii, 

Transportation  is  the  lif3  blixxl  of  a  nation 
whether"  on  land  or  sea.  Any  nation  that 
produces  surplus  exportable  goods  like  the 
United  States,  and  who  doesn't  have  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  to  carry  these 
goods  to  the  .seven  seas,  is  courting  either 
disas-tcr  to  Its  domestic  economy  or  Its  na- 
tional safety  or  both,  and  especially  In  time 
of  war.  We  may  not  have  time  to  build  an 
emergency  fleet  next  time  war  strikes. 
Therefore,  it  Is  essential  to  our  national 
securitv  that  we  maintain  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  that  is  ready  to  transport  our 
military  supplies  to  any  point  on  our  de- 
fense   perimeter 

Prior  to  our  entrance  Ir.to  World  War  II. 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
made  an  economic  survey  cf  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  found  our  portion 
very  weak  am.on^  the  six  principal  maritime 
r.at'ions  of  the  world  Thif.  report  illustrated 
in  a  table  that  we  ranked  fourth  in  tonnage, 
fifth  in  ships  having  speeds  of  12  knots  and 
over,  and  sixth  In  ve.s-^els  10  years  of  aee 
and  under.  In  competitive  power  we  sto<.>d 
near  the  foot  of  the  list 

What  price  security':'  Ii  w-as  only  through 
the  reckless  expenditure  o  high  public  funds 
and  the  loss  of  valuable  time,  that  we  were 
able  to  build  and  equip  shipyards  m  which 
to  build  ships,  that  finally  gave  us  a  margin 
fur  victory.  But  at  what  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican  people'' 

It  had  been  hoped  with  that  experience 
behind  us.  we  would  not  again  allow  our- 
selves to  lapse  into  a  national  lethargy  and 
forget  Pearl  Harbor.  Ye'  here  we  are  in  1951 
In  a  police  action  in  Korea  that  looks  as 
though  It  has  the  earmarks  of  world  war  III. 
Our  National  Congress  sensed  all  this  na- 
tional weakness  m  our  mei chant  marine  and 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended  bv  act  of  1938.  sets  out  in  section 
101  the  declaration  of  policy  of  this  Nation 
verv  concnselv.  as  follows: 

l".  Necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
development  "  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce. 

2.  Servmg  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary 
In  time  of  War  or  national  emergency, 

3  Owned  and  operated  under  the  United 
States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in.-ofar  as'^ma'y  be  practicable. 

Here.  then,  are  the  ingredients  necessary 
for  our  national  security  as  envisaged  by  our 
National  Congress,  as  well  as  the  answer  as 
to  "What  the  American  merchant  marine 
means  to  national  security."  What  are  they? 
1  National  sectirity.  with  an  adequate 
Navy  supplemented  with  a  merchant  ma- 
rine capable  of  being  converted  into  auxll- 
larv  ships  for  the  purpose  of  handling  car- 
go4.  troops,  etc..  in  aU  of  iU  several  cate- 
gories. 


2.  National  security,  by  developing  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  eo  as  to 
provide    a    compiemenLary    balance    In    our 

domestic  economy,  because  of  our  ability  to 
produce  surplus  goods  and  merchandise  and 
thereby  maintain  a  high  standard  ol  1;\  .ng 
which  will  assure  our  domestic  tranquillity 
without   coinniut.on  and  stiUe. 

3,  National  security,  hy  ;-' irring  the  c-iher 
two  ingredients  with  American  uwner.shij . 
Americ.in  initUitr.e,  and  American  lal>or. 

The  question  ol  national  security.  Involv- 
ing an  adequate  merchant  marine,  also  in- 
vohes  a  great  many  pr'iblenis  of  labor. 
finance.  exjK>rt  and  Import  licenses  and 
duties,  balanced  ca.  goes,  adequate  port  fa- 
cilities, shipbuilding  and  slup-repair  yards, 
speed  of  ships,  economical  oixTatmn  thereof. 
adequate  architectural  design,  and  reasonable 
transp<,irtation  charces  between  ports,  cities, 
and  \arious  countries  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation 

This  cobweb  of  economics  involving  cul- 
tu.al  and  business  relations  with  other 
c  nantrics  .liat  i.flect  our  national  security 
and  crors  our  live.'-,  at  a  thousand  points,  in- 
volving as  It  dots  billions  of  dollars  in  labor. 
poods  and  services,  is  a  major  economic  and 
social  problem.  To  treat  lightly  or  Inade- 
quately any  one  of  these  involved  problems 
Is  to  take  grave  risks  with  our  merchant 
marine,  including  our  national  security. 

One  Is  Inextricably  woven  Into  the  other 
and  the  proverbial  Sword  of  Damocles  hangs 
hcavv  over  that  head  which  wnild  presume 
that  an  adequate  merchant  marine  is  mn 
essential  to  our  national  security.  It  Is  not 
only  the  key  to  our  national  security:  it  Is 
the  vehicle  in  which  we  can  all  ride  with 
confidence  Into  a  new  day  of  peace  and  op- 
portunity whereby  the  "four  freedoms"  may 
be  made  secure  foi  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity. 


War  Needs  Made  of  Steel  and 
Moved  by  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Friday,  June  15,  1951 

Mr,  SCHWABE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  lead  editorial  in  the  Tulsa 
Daily  World,  of  Tulsa.  Okla  .  shows  very 
distinctly  that  the  war  needs  are  made 
of  steel  and  moved  by  oil.  A  clever 
comparison  is  made  between  military 
operations  of  the  days  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  those  of  our  generals 
dunn.'  World  War  II. 

I  thought  the  editorial  might   be  of 
interest  to  many  people,  and  especially 
to  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  and  I  am 
therefore  quoting  the  same,  as  follows: 
War  Needs  Made  of  Steel  and 
Moved  bt  Oil 
In  view  Of  the  vital  conflicts  In  two  archaic 
regions— Korea  and  Iran— all  parties  to  the 
oncomintt  global   struggle   must   take   stock 
of  the  two  great  modern  forces.     Steel  and 
oil  are  twin  "sinews."     The  third  Ingredient 
of  warfare  is  food.     No  war  can  be  fought 
without  either  of  the  three  In  vast  quantities. 
Oil   and   steel    are   genuine   affinities,     wars 
are    now    run    mostly    on    steel,    and   oil    Is 
needed    for    transporting   steel    and    almost 
everything  else  used   In   combat      The  old- 
time  armi«i  are  superseded  by  science  and 
machines,  with  men  as  operators. 

Russia   is  movlne  doggedly   In  two  direc- 
tions—toward   the    Oil    ul    Iran    and   Saudi 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ArttbU  UMl  tb»  coai  and  Bteel  of  Kurope. 
Tb«M  thiofs.  m  combination  wtth  a  tr*- 
BWMlow  anny  built  up  otw  many  T«ar», 
may  ^  ntkma  upon  by  Ruaala  to  overwhelm 
WMtcm  Europ*  and  bold  off  or  oTerwbalm 
tiM  United  Stataa  Can  Ryimim.  g«t  enougti 
at  tht  p^at  wacntlals  and  can  It  ua^  tliem 
effectively  when  and  M  obtained?  Tha  qjea- 
UoD  la  aquaraly  before  the  military  nuads 
and  itataamanahip  at  tha  Unltwl  St«t«  and 
Weatam  Europe 

Randolpb    Lieigli.    in    Harper 't    •na^^ailne. 
My«:  "Tba  extent  to  wUch  Xbm  pupils  :aa»w 
outdlataiMxd     the     maato*     (Napoleon)      U 
abown  tn  thia:  The  French  Second  Armored 
Dlv:alon.   with   lu   attached   eiementa    (tai- 
lored to  a  lo^atlclan's  dream  and  outfltUid  In 
IM4  by  the  United  Statea  Army)  cut  welched 
with  Ita  men  and  machines  the  entire  Grand 
Army  at  900.000  men  with  which  Napoleon 
lUTSded  BTiaila  In  18ia.     Oil  and  ateel    the 
twin  bearts  of  modem  military  power,  hare 
outBtrtpped  aU  other  items  in  this  mai^nlfl- 
catlon  at  supply     Perahlng  used  145  OOO  tons 
of  pecroteum  producta;  Blaenbower.  7.107.717. 
PValuzaf  had  63^83  motor  Tehlcles.  includ- 
tof    motorcycles;    Klaenbower    had    713.540. 
But  with  !eaa  than  a  dozen  times  as  many 
eara  and   truclu,   the   combined   welgiit    of 
■aentewar's  transport  was  00  times  fireater 
than  Penhinf's.   so  much   greater   was  tbe 
amount  of  steel  that  bad  gone  Into  taem." 
And  oU  waa  required  at  every  stage  io  gft 
Um   trmaepcrt   facUltlea   and   the    men    Into 
•cuon. 

The  current  supremacy  of  the  United 
■•jitaa  tn  both  steel  and  oil  are  great  rell- 
•neaa  afainat  Buaala.  If  Ruaala  could  take 
oeer  the  eaatem  oU  llelda  and  the  Ruhr  steel. 
It  would  attU  be  behind  the  present  c?apac- 
niea  of  the  United  Statea.  A  great  uixurge 
In  both  llnea  is  a  fact  In  the  United  States. 
Thus  the  situation  In  Iran.  Russia,  and 
western  Europe  Is  defLiltely  hooked  Into 
our  two  great  commodities — steel  aid  oil. 
Stalin,  with  his  va«t  horde  of  savages,  must. 
If  be  atarts  a  war.  go  up  againat  these  mod- 
em forces,  which  are  so  great  as  to  be  ilmost 
Imponderable.  At  present  the  United  States 
plpeUne  system  is  by  far  the  best  :n  the 
world  and  the  next  best  Is  in  Europe,  and 
the  United  States  created  that  n<twurk. 
There  Is  no  mUitary  contemplation  th* t  R.;s- 
Bla  cmo  get,  anywhere,  enough  oil  and  steel 
to  aooompllah  the  Communist  world  aims 

Therefore,  the  great  hope  of  freedom  Is 
Amancan  production.  It  may  strain  ."nir  re- 
sources to  put  the^e  powers  to  use  cer  the 
world,  but  the  steel  and  oil  industries  are 
already  geared  to  the  task. 


Worst  C«afrcss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGOL 

or  OBSOON 

ZN  THI  HOUSE  OP  aZPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permiasion  granted.  I  include  liA  pan 
of  thcae  remarks  an  editorial  entitled 
"Worst  Contfreas."  which  waa  wrlcten  by 
Mr.  Tom  Humphrey,  the  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
and  which  ai>peared  in  the  Journal  under 
date  of  May  20.  1961.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


tn 


Woaar 
June    of    1948    when   Prealdent 
oarrylng  hla  nght  agmlnat  the 
Republican -COO  trolled,   lobby-ridden   Kgbt- 
Ittb  Oongreaa  to  the  people,  he  said  at  Bpo< 


kane;  "Tou  ve  got  the  worst  Confiuess  vou  ve 
ever  had  m  the  hUtorr  of  the  United  S'ates  • 
A  few  days  later  st  St.  Louis  he  elatxjrated 
thus:  '"The  Eightieth  Congress  has  done  a 
grand  Job  to  the  people,  not  f.  r  them  ' 
And  history  records  i  remember  rhe  VMS 
election?)  that  the  people  appeared  t  -  a^ree 
In  any  event,  they  swept  Mr.  Truman  into 
office,  upeet  the  Issue-dcdglng  Mr  Dewev,  ai.i 
swept  some  of  the  Republlcarts  about  whjm 
kir  Truman  had  made  caustic  comment. 
right  out  of  the  Car.Kress 

We  submit.  nevert,.>ielesa  that  F^-  .-'.  i^-'^t 
Truman  did  the  Eightieth  CcnE-es.^  >  -■-  .  « 
Injustice  I:  wasn't.  In  light  c'.  -^ibse. :;;'■:.: 
events,  the  worst  Conzress  in  h  --'.  rv  N  t 
by  a  Jugful  We  submit  that  thf  Fi.-;.-.- 
second  Congress  should  be  -iven  -r-e  pa.in. 
Let's  lock  at  the  record 

The   Elghty-secr.nd    C^neress    ha.s    beer    in 
sesslcn  since  January  3.  I'^Sl 
And  what  ha.?   it  done? 
It  has  adopted  the  irocps-tr -Eur  3pe  reso- 
luUon  which  is  merelv  indicative  of  congres- 
sional sentiment,  havi.-.i?  no  leeal  efltect. 

Both  Hou-es  h;ive  pa.s.sed  resolutions 
urging  the  UN  not  t^  adn-.it  Red  (..'hlna  and 
asklni<  thai  '-iM,j:itrles  tridin*'  with  the 
enemy  be  barred  from  United  States  eco- 
nomic aid.  That  '(X).  l.i  merely  sug'^estlve — 
and  political   In   nature 

It  has  approved  a  militarT  manpower  bill: 
that  Is.  each  H  use  has  an-r  ved  ne  which 
may  or  may  not  be  reconciled  .:■.  c  nference. 
It  did  extend  VA  hospital  benefits  to  Ko- 
rean GI's — after  the  people  yelled  to  high 
heaven  about  It. 

It  has  extended  the  old  Rent  Contmi  Act 
untU  June  and  ha-s  approved  ni>s'.  r  the 
military  approprl.itions  requests  a:.d  fr.me 
25  other  blKs.  m  -st  of  -hem  so  incon.'<-quen- 
tlai  That  even  our  C<  Ui^resemen  v\:.  :  re- 
member them 
Thafs  all. 

Otherwise  the  Congress  h.is  been  so  en- 
groBsed  with  Rrea:  debates,  telllne  "he  Pre.«l- 
dent  and  the  military  how  to  run  their 
shows,  and  with  investigations  and  internal 
bickering  and  sharpsho*  tlna  and  playing  pol- 
itics that  It  simply  hasn't  i;ot  around  to  act- 
ing on  the  fcllowlng  msjor  leKislatlon: 

Taxes,  universal  military  training,  public 
works,  wheat  to  India.  Hawiiia-  ii:  1  .Alas- 
kan stateh'xxl.  ,i:i  adequ.re  (■■''■  •-■  ".."  c<  n- 
trols  bill,  military  aid  to  Amen  ar,  i...'-^  i  ; 
to  education,  aid  to  Israel,  the  H  ■  ■■  ••:  ;  r  - 
gram,  civil  rights,  public  w..-rlt<  dc;  .-ir'- 
mental  budgets,  defense  hcus::..:  :»'  :;/:  'C.il 
trade  agreements,  the  Byrd  ec  v.  .:,v  ;  r  - 
gram,  permanent  rent  control  1  .•*'  n^T\>  ul- 
tural  and  lah-.r  ;r"i;isiHti"n 

In  short,  the  Eiahtv -second  Ccv.irc 
been  so  busy  witch  huntine  tlkrht::. 
mills,  plunging  from  one  great  ceh 
another,  hunting  political  headlin- 
good  copy  bu'^  not  vf  rv  ,sub8tantlal  or  pro- 
ductive— that  virtually  all  major  leelslatlon 
Is  still  on  the  h'-x)k.  And  it  appears  that 
moat  of  It  will  stay  there  Indenmtelv 

Yet  everyone  'isrees  that  this  country  f.tces 
the  greatest  threat  to  Its  socurtv  in  all  Its 
history  This  Isn't  p^'acftime  1948  when  we 
had  time  for  p-'tty  p«jlit!cs  and  horseplay. 
This  Is  1951  and  we  have  a  t-  •  d  si^ed  war 
m  otir  lap*  and  may  hi\- e  e  ;:.f.nltely 
greater  if  we  don  t  wd'ch     ur  .-•'■> 

The  congressional  sitdown  (its  really  a 
revolt  against  Truman  I  is  ren.lniM-c:.*  f  •l-.- 
latter  part  of  the  Hixjver  reetme  ^h,.r.  \ 
hostile  Congress  sat  ;!n  its  himd.-  wh.lf  ti.f» 
Nation  fell  ap<irt  econjmicaUy 

In  all  fairness,  congressional  committees 
have  been  working — except  when  a*->'"il::;^ 
the  MacArthur  show.  Oregon  C't. jT"--:r,tMi 
aay  they're  worked  harder  this  .«e>jii  p.  i.m 
usual.  And  It  must  be  admit'ed  -h^'  lick 
of  confidence  in  adminlstrativt*  lefldersh;p  s 
general.  But  that  does  not  excus<?  r  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  the  Eighty-sec  nd  C  n- 
giMa  has  Tlrtually  nothing  to  »h  w  f.r  al- 
most 5  months'  work — nothing  but  di.Hv.iii'v, 


Senator  Moaaa.  of  Oregon,  has  or 
for  It:  "Undoubtedly  Jockeying  for 
in  connection  with  the  1952  nallo 
ti  n  has  created  a  slttiatlon  In  the 
where  to  frequently  partisan  pol 
V,.,.,   •    ,-,■:;  nh.jve  nati'"n.il  welfare 

Iha-   may  become  the  understat 
the  vpit 

Wr-  think  the  record  of  the  Elgh' 
C   :;^iT-s    Is    disgraceful.     We    can 
bv  tiie  record. 
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The  Atom  and  the  Tree 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HAIIA 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TI\'ES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr  O  HARA,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
le'dvf  to  extend  my  remark;  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followint^  editorial 
fro.n  t'.ie  Weyerhaeuser  News,  o  St.  Paul, 
M.rin.  of  June  1951  is^ue.  enti  led  "The 
Atom  and  the  Tree": 

The  Atom   and  the  The  : 

Nj  one  In  th.e  world  Is  more  av  are  '^f  the 
fact  that  civilization  has,  somewLa'  myste- 
r:  'Us'.v  emb.ir'fied  upon  a  new  aze — the 
aMmic  ace — than  the  American  cl  izen  But 
the  question  of  Just  what  this  lew  age  Is 
B  ing  to  do  for  society  has  left  hli  i  in  a  con- 
lu.^'.ed   st.'.te 

0:i  r.e  hand,  Mr.  United  St.i.es  Citizen 
h^'ars  hL'W  hu^e  expensive  plant  are  wrrk- 
m^'  desperately  to  perfect  atocilc  power  and 
:  the  kireat  things  that  can  be  done  with 
this  power  On  the  other  hand,  h  •  hears  that 
It  will  be  years  before  atomic  pcwer  can  be 
used  for  anything  but  a  weapon     f  war 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  he  i.sn'i   sure  if  he 
Is  expt  r.fiicing  the  opening  of  .    wonderful 
new  age  or  If  this  new  era  will  bf    the  er.J 
all  a;res  ' 

The  presence  of  the  atom  l.s  no  s-  methmg 
tl;-  'A.xs  sU'lder.ly  thrust  u-;«jn  u  •  It  has 
i.'vavs  been  a  part  of  the  struct  ire  ^:',  mat- 
ter A  f  lurth-century  B.  C  ('•vex.  phiioo- 
i-.x.t;-,  L<ii^ipp'a.--.  was  probably  .he  first  to 
guess  that  matter  Is  m.uie  up  of  atoms. 
However.  It  was  Pierre  and  Mane  Ourle,  Just  a 
scant  50  years  ago,  who  .=  tart'd  the  awesome 
quest  for  power  :rom  the  at^m 

Yet,  while  the  search  g.ies  on  f  :r  a  meth'Xl 
of  harnessing  this  dubltus  btnefactor  of 
mankind,  the  tnT,  aiioth-T  .serv  .nt  of  man, 
continues  to  serve  quietly  and  :  utiiXully,  as 
It  has  done  for  over  500,000  yeais 

Through  these  600,000  years  the  tree  and 
Its  products  have  seen  many  ^'  rld-shaplng 
discoveries  cnrr.e  Into  beln:*  T^  e  stone  are, 
the  brun.'C  aite  the  iro-n  ace.  ';  e  iiid'istr.al 
age.  and  others  have  been  raised,  trained- 
some  have  difd — wlille  the  tree  la-s  st  ic>d  by 
to  lend  Its  ever-helping  liand  wicre  needed 

The  tree  has  been  natures  ]  ■eaceiul  gift 
to  man  Though  the  tree  Is  tr  :nr:uil  In  its 
very  aspect.  It  has  plaved  an  Imnortant  part 
In  everv  m.Tjor  conflict  fr  >m  before  the 
Triiian  ''A'.ir.  with  Its  famcti.s  w  .lodfn  horse. 
w  :  :a  W.ir  II    when  mere  ^  xxi  tonnage 

1.1   ujfd  than  sti-el. 

;;■.::.<  of  the  etfect  wvnxl  has  had  on  each 
r.  -:i-  there  were  the  Gt.':  oa  admirals 
-,,  -i.lps,  the  Sin::  Pmtc.  and  Sn'i.'a 
u!  the  PUerlms'  ship,  th  '  Mciylotcer. 
1-burnlng  i  >comotives  wh  rh  blazed  a 
trail  t'->  the  We!^t  over  wcxxi  tl*s;  the  early 
settlers  log  cabins,  the  Whltt  House  and 
m.iire  than  80  percent  of  all  th'  present-day 
dwellings  Yes,  the  tree  has  p'  »yed  a  major 
r-iie  m  our  great  American  heri  age. 
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No  one  knows  exactly  what  Is  In  .=tore  for 
the  world  m  the  atomic  age  It  m:  y  bo  muss 
destruction  or  an  era  with  fabulous  new 
horizons.  But  whale- er  the  role  th.c  atom 
Is  destined  to  play,  the  tree,  to  which  na- 
ture has  also  gi\en  an  atomic  structure  of 
Its  own.  will  be  standing,  waiting  to  do  Its 
part;  whether  It  be  to  rebuild  a  torn  world 
or  to  aid  the  birth  of  new  unheard  or  forces 
for  hvxman  welfare. 

The  tree,  too,  will  continue  to  contribute 
new  be-ne.'its  tor  modern  livmk;.  Whi^e  oth.cr 
sensations  get  the  headlines,  new  bypruducta 
from  the  tree  have  quietly  taken  their  places 
In  modern-day  living  Every  day.  every  year, 
scientists  In  forest  products  laboratories 
throughout  the  Nation  are  striving  to  utilize 
more  of  this  wondrous  plant — the  tree. 


Story  Behind  the  Story  of  Federal  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  io\v\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TU  ES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followmt;  article 
from  the  Red  O'ak  Towa  •  Express  of 
June  11.  1951: 

Story  Behind  thf  Story  ok  Ffdkr.al  Loan — 
ViLiiscA  Phone  Firm  Rejects  Excessive 
Loan 

Ii.  recent  years  there  have  been  scores  of 
tales  reeiirdme  wanton  was'e  hieh;-handpd 
extravagance  and  ml?adniir.i:-trati..n  orKi- 
nating  from  the  Nation's  Capitol 

There's  no  better  example  than  the  Vil- 
Usca  phone  loan  story  which  ame  to  light  a 
few  days  ago. 

Coming  to  roost  as  it  does  nch.t  In  our 
own  county,  the  story  gives  readers  of  the 
Express  a  clc'^e-at-hand  account  of  official 
Washington's  red-ta;,)e  and  excessive  spend- 
ing. 

Severs.1  days  ago  press  reports  stated  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (RE.\) 
had  approved  a  $313,000  loan  tor  the  Viilifcx 
Farmers  Telephone  Co  tor  a  buildm.?  and 
expansion  program. 

Phillip  Gnrl.ind,  the  mritiaccr  of  th.e  Vil- 
llsca  firm,  immediately  ni.ide  public  an- 
nouncemet^t  the  firm  wa>  rejecting  the  loan 
and  would  instead  .iccrpt  a  $150,000  loan 
made  by  a  private  firm 

In  the  background  of  th.a'  announcement 
there's  quite  a  story,  which  Mr  Garland  re- 
lated Friday  to  staff  members  of  the  Express. 
Over  2  years  ago  the  Villisca  Farmers  Tele- 
phone Co.  completed  and  drew  up  a  building 
and  expansion  program  which  after  careful 
study  firm  officials  were  convinced  could  be 
completed  for  approximately  $150 .COO. 

APPLY    FOR     LOAN 

Application  w.i';  made  m  February  of  h^VT 
to  the  REA  for  a  loan  of  $17,5  000  to  fir.ar.ce 
the  project. 

Weeks  and  months  went  bv  and  no  thine 
was  heard  from  the  request  Finn  ofScials 
beean  to  \vo;.cler  if  th.e  loan  request  had 
become  lost  In  the  shuffle 

It  hadn't,  for  5  months  after  fUmc  of  th.e 
application  a  partv  of  f-ur  men  wa^  sent  to 
VlUlsca  by  the  REA  The  quartet  two  of 
whom  were  electrical  eiittineers.  reptrts  Mr. 
Garland  sjx-nt  2  or  3  davs  in  and  ar.^ur.d 
Vr.lisca  lookintr  over  the  proposed  project  and 
Indicated  to  Mr  Garland  the  preliminary 
plannlns  had  all  been  completed  in  a  sat- 
Isfactorv   manner.     In   m.fr.tioninc   the   RE.\ 


party,  Mr    Garland  said 


aitnoug 


were  ens-ineers.  neither  had  appartmtly  had 
any  experience  m  tiie  C(  mniunicat:ons  field. 

More  weeks  passed — grown  g  into 
rr:  i.ti.? — and  still  no  anr.ouncem?nt  came 
from  V.'ashington,  D,  C  ,  regnrdir.tr  the  loan. 

The  ViilUica  phone  firms  board  of  direc- 
tors then  took  an  understandable  action. 
They  began  negotiations  with  a  private  firm 
for  the  needed  loan 

MORF.    THAN     AEKZD_ 

Some  time  ago  they  finally  received  word 
from  Washington  that  their  loan  request  h.ad 
bet  r.  :.i:>provea  by  th.e  REA.  but  iiot  for  the 
jiT.JOjJ  requested.  Instead  the  approvjU 
was  for  S313.000.  wh.ich  after  sUtn-.i!  throu::h 
the  voluminous  REA  report  Mr,  G:.rland  was 
able  to  obtain  the  information  tfiat  figure 
wai  what  REA  officials  expected  the  project 
•would  co£,t. 

And  It  probably  would  have  if  the  RE.A. 
blueprints  for  spending  liad  been  followed, 
Mr.  Garland  estimates. 

Practically  all  of  the  expendi'iures  pro- 
posed in  the  orielnal  loan  reques'  had  beeii 
hiked  by  st-veral  thousands  of  dollars  and 
additional  expenditures  had  been  provided 
for  by  the  REA  planners. 

Many  of  these  were  completely  unneces- 
.'ary,  states  Mr  Garland,  who  1  as  had  20 
years'  experience  In  the  communications 
held. 

One  of  these  expenditures  «hich  Mr.  Gar- 
land says  "hn  me  between  the  eyes"  and 
would  have  hit  the  taxpayers  in  '.he  pocket- 
b-.«.jk  was  a  $20, SCO  fee  allowed  for  engineering 
expel^.^e.<  to  an  REA  engineer  to  supervise  the 
jjroject  which  Mr,  Garland  estiraates  could 
be  completed  m  around  a  year's  tim.e. 

That  engiiieer  service  is  not  needed,  the 
ViUisca  phone  firm  manaj^er  told  ihe  E3:prtss 
He  .-tates  the  firm  empUwees  arc  capable  of 
overseeing  the  project  installLiiun.  particu- 
larly since  the  firms  selling  them  the  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  will  also  provide  their 
own   installation  enk^meennt:. 

There  are  other  examples  of  how  the  nioney 
invo.vcd  in  the  loan  should  be  jpcnt  under 
tlie  REA  directions.  The  red  t."  ;:*  involved 
was  a  confuted  tangle.  Mr.  Gr.rland  [>.->intcd 

O'Ot 

Ihe  Vil!l.='ca  firm  board  of  diiectors  noti- 
fii'd  the  REA  they  would  n(n  accept  the  iot.n 
.  :'.d  were  conipietmg  arrancer:ionts  lor  a 
.--rr.L.ller  loan  fr^.  m  a  private  Fcnircc, 

Another  example  of  the  Washington  con- 
fusion Is  the  fr-.ct  that  despite  the  v-  'ific.-.- 
ti  in  the  lonn  was  beine  rejecti  d.  the  RE.A, 
K'Vtriil  days  after  beinp  adviDCd  of  this, 
r.cvertheie^  aiinounced  the  Ic;  n  was  b  i:.g 
approved  m  the  amount  of  $3 Hi, 000 

Arr;.npem.ci.ts  for  the  private  loan,  wliich 
Mr  Gnrh.nd  srys  Is  in  the  nei:;hbo:h;.od  of 
$1!;''^0  and  Will  be  adequate  to  com;'lr"e 
the  prcjr.-.m  as  planned,  are  nc»'  m  the  final 
EtLgcs  and  some  phases  of  the  project  h<ive 
already  been  started. 

Mr,  Garland  is  quick  to  explain  that  it 
would  ha'.e  been  imposi.ibie  lo  accept  the 
RLA  loi.n  and  make  the  payments  w.thout 
forcing  a  conMcierab'.e  rattr  in.-rea&e  on  the 
ctistcmcrs  of  the  Villisca  systo-ra.  This  in- 
crease w.vo  i:.  t.vct  £Ui_estec.  in  the  REA 
recommomh/...  .is. 

With  tne  p!iv.ite  loan  it  u  hoped  to  com- 
plete tl.p  iinu,", :  at  no  incrraie  in  ratt-s. 
But  i:  all  ii-.-'-tase  is.  found  necessary,  it 
u.  '^i.c!  be  small  C',<rapiired  to  t.ie  one  needed 
ui^diT  the  REA  fii.ancii.t:. 

The  project  planned  by  th;  Vuiisca  firm 
includes  securing  a  new  telep.ione  building, 
rcbuildme  ot  all  rural  lines  which  the  com- 
pany n'.aii.tams  m  Montgomery,  Page.  Tay- 
lor, and  Adams  C^untits,  co-n-truction  of  28 
n.iles  of  new  line,  and  conversion  of  the  pres- 
ent system  to  dial  operation. 

Now  served  by  the  company  are  1,034  sub- 
scribers in  VUUsca  and  the  ru-al  area  nearby 
with  170  miles  of  lines  and  hand-crank  and 
h  iwo       tattery-service  phones  In  c per ition     The  ex- 


pauAon  program  will  bring  senlce  to  135 
more  farm   families. 

The  company  recently  bought  the  build- 
ing and  ground  owned  by  Swift  &  Co..  half 
a  block  west  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
VlUlsca  square  ajid  this  will  be  the  site  of 
the  new  phone  building.  Tlie  building  now 
used  by  Swift  A-  Co.  will  be  completely  re- 
modeled and  mcxlernized  for  use  by  the 
phofie  firm. 

Garland  said  he  hopes  to  have  the  project 
completed,  with  equipment  iiifctallcd  and 
ready  for  operation  by  December  1952. 

Mr  Garland,  who  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  has  been  manager  of  the  VlUlsca 
firm  since  November  1949.  He  came  to  Vil- 
lisca  Irom  Chariton. 

riRM     PACKGBOfND 

The  firm  now  known  as  the  Villisca  Farm- 
ers Telephone  Co  has  been  serving  VUllscaus 
and  farmers  nearby  since  before  the  turn 
of  th.e  century  Without  resorting  to  the 
records,  Mr  Garland  believe?  the  year  of 
organization  w.-is  1897  Until  1935  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co  also  op- 
erated in  VlUtsca.  but  sold  out  that  year  to 
the  VlUlsca  Farmers  Telephone  Co 

Employees  ol  the  firm  include  Mr.  Gar- 
land, three  linemen,  eight  operators,  and  a 
bookkeeper. 

Board  of  director  members  are  Austin 
Rusk,  president:  Henry  Kernen,  vice  presi- 
dent. Max  Poston.  secretary;  H.  C.  Williams, 
treasurer.  Harry  A  Hansen,  Ernest  Daniel- 
son.  Maurice  Wendling.  Roy  Selley.  and  Paul 
Taylor 

All  are  farmers  except  Danlelson,  an  Im- 
plement dealer,  and  Wendling,  real  estat* 
and  ii'isurance  broker. 


Release  of  Resenrists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATI\TS 
Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  'ftlth 
thou.'^ands  of  reservists  on  active  duty 
with  our  Armed  Forces,  the  $64  question 
among  them  is.  "When  will  the  reserv- 
ists be  released  to  inactive  duty"? 

Recently  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  the  United  Sutes 
News  and  World  Report,  carried  a  boiled- 
down  version  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense schedule  for  the  release  of  reserv- 
l.sts;  now  on  active  duty. 

Tl-.ii  schedule  wiU  not  be  affected  by 
the  recent  passace  of  the  selective  serv- 
ice UMT  bill  which  provide.s  for  a  max- 
imum of  24  months  of  total  service  for 
the  Organized  Reserve,  including  the 
National  Guard,  and  a  maximum  of  17 
months  total  service  for  the  Inactive  and 
Volunteer  Reserve. 

Thi.*^  release  schedule  is  contingent  on 
world  conditions  and  if  caiTied  out.  many 
reservists  may  be  released  to  inactive 
service  before  the  expiration  of  the  max- 
imum period  of  24  months  for  the  Or- 
t^aniz^d  Reserve  and  17  months  for  the 
Inactive  and  Volunteer  Reserve. 

The  schedule  for  the  release  of  re.serv- 
ists.  which  appeared  m  the  United  States 
News  and  World  Report,  is  as  follows. 

RrSEEVlSTS'  C.4LENT)V« 

Ju'.v  1951  Enlisted  Air  Force,  NaTy.  and 
Marine  v,.'lunteer  reservists  sta.-t  comir.g 
h,?n";e. 
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Bt^umbrr  1»S1:  Artnys  cnllstM  tnact«v« 
and  foJui5t««r  rt««rvwu  b«iln  to  b«  n-le.^Kl. 

Ocrtotw  1>5X:  Havy  •  r*leM«  lncrf«e  to 
nu  at  8.000  men  •  month.  Including  2.J0O 
arnntoad  nagrrtit* 

April  1»M  F*»T»l  HMei^«  oflBcer*.  Air  Pnrre 
J,,,,  ,,  cAcen.  OrgAiitzed  Hewrve  airmen, 
and  AJr  N»Uon»l  Ou*rd  men  begin  to  be 
n>lea»d — Ortt  in    Aral  out. 

Jun*  1©S2  Marlnea  cornpJete  re»fa«e  of 
All  lixi  iteti  wbo  want  to  get  out  Arciy 
bMrtns  releaM  of  Natiooal  Otiard  men  and 
Off  •J^taed  rwerruu 

June  1M8  Dendllre  for  rele»»e  ot  a!l  rc- 
aernatA  and  National  Guard  men  recaUed 
to  acUT«  duty  before  June  SO.  1951. 
azaxavurrs'  axPi^ctMnrrs 
About  725.000  men  and  officers,  to  tx"  pro- 
vided in  nert  24  monitu  from  draft  csiU  ai;d 
voluntary  %ollatment» — draft -produced  in 
moat  cmaea. 


lce-cream-cone-ir-*r.-;fi.vir:;:e  hu-.r.->«'^  arr. 
Sarkea  put  himself  :hrouch  schoo:  •*.-:.  "t- 
fort  and  Ire  cr«-am  pl'JF  *  »*-'"'  -^i:  -^-'P  ^^ 
Pennsylvania. 

He  went  to  worK  r<  r  .«!  i-H'cr  Kei.t  "^.e:l 
he  waa  CTaduat'>d  I'v  :':''i  r.is  »-':^li  ^In 
electron ic»  Rut  him  the  ;  R  '  '■"^■. ''  ^p- 
»ij?n-and-devei(.:)m-»ru  P!.vi;.t"»'r  K'-  •" 
was  chiff  r  ■!■  RCA  m  Buenos  Auea  Wnen 
he  w.u<  59  r.e  was  chitl  •  '.  :ne  RCA  plant 
1;.  Bij.imi-.gt«  n  During  the  war  he  waa  top 
lechniral  cor..su!*:\nT  ^o  such  Tltal  little 
gadijetJt  a^  the  pr  x:n-.;'v 

In  1944  hf  'trMr:<  t! 
started  mvkr:,:  r/-^i<;  ■-; 
en  n  tiny  sr-lr  H'  "  r 
TV  tuner.  ;s  :■.<■•-.•  -isr^;  ■ 
rranu  acturers  F'  r-.  i 
tJaT  he  has   !uit."«'1 


Hm'c  a  Scicatist  WVo  Prcfm  to  laTeat 
m  tkc  Uailea  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENT.\TIVE8 

Friday.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr  BRAY  Under  l«ave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  tti  an  out- 
standing American  In  Indiana  a  man 
who  m  his  personal  living  exemplifies 
the  traits  of  character  for  which  .".menca 
is  known  abroad— dvnamic  mtt'urity  and 
mai^nanimotis  ambition ;  and  a  man 
wha'e  stjcce'^s  i.'*  new  testimony  to  the 
great  American  story  of  a  stran:;er  com- 
ing to  our  shores  and  making  significant 
contnbuuons  to  our  Nation. 

The  column  of  Robert  Ruark.  appear- 
Inj?  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Thursday.  June  14.  tells  the  story  of  an 
Anneman  immigrant  who  came  to  this 
country  as  a  boy.  and  who  has  risen  to  a 
poalUon  of  Importance  and  leadership  in 
a  typical  American  community.  It  is 
fitung  to  see  Nauon-wide  recotinition 
glTcn  to  this  man.  reflecting  the  hi*ih 
prestige  which  he  enjoys  m  his  home- 
tovn  in  Iiidiana: 
HiSK'*  A  ScnamsT  Who  Pawras  m  Iwvtnt 

IK  TKK  UnHEB  STATaS 

(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 
Kiiw  Tont.  June  14  —  ri-ery  time  ere  of 
the  foretgn-born  bralna  boya  decides  that 
tb»  oountTT  la  ripe  unly  for  the  Russians 
and  goea  ever  the  hill  with  bU  scientific 
luiov-bow.  I  like  to  dwell  m  little  on  kir. 
Bara«i  Tarmlan.  an  Armenian  HcHHier  from 
BkxM&lngtoo.  lad 

Mr  TarEljn.  like  my  fnead  Sou  Chan,  la 
Juit  about  everything  the  Marx  boya  bate. 
bacai—  be  deoionatrates  dally  that  a  poor 
nfugaa  from  oppre<»ton  can  plow  hla  own 
nuTOV.  get  rich  and  beoeflt  the  maasaa  at 
ta*  lAaM  time.  Mr.  Tanian  ta  an  ezempUfl- 
catioo  of  an  Ajnerlcan  dream  tliat  doea  not 
o««d  maaa  pieaaura  or  aociallaatton  of  every- 
thing to  k«ep  braad  in  th«  baaket  aod  Uluml- 
nation  m  tb«  community. 

B«r*'B  a  guy  wbo  waa  born  in  Artnenia 
and  caoM  to  Philadelphia  when  he  waj  «. 
Hia  papa  vorkad  In  a  textile  mill-  Sarkea 
want  to  th«  usual  puMlc  achoola  and  coi- 
Hla  daddy  branched  out  Into  a  sauU 


.ise. 

r.    hla   own.      He 
.!    •  -  t'Tlsion   parts 
nventlon.  a  baric 
■  mort  of  the  big 
•     f  50  tuners  a 
o  >    t  day.  and  his 
'-r  s»  h.^«  ^one  froir.  »13000  a  year  to  WO.- 
000  f  100. 

H*"  is  qi'.'c  1  ^■'f  t!"'^  fellow  Tarrlan. 
Hf  df.  ri'-ri  •;.:>•  rie  Bioomington  needed 
a  TV  statiti'.  if  i"'  '»n  ^o  he  Juat  sort  of 
sat  dnwn  and  b;::!'  it  himself  He  built 
the  wh(!:e  w;rlcs  i:v!udin='  towers  and  cam- 
era* fnr  lefw  than  «2^»  ^^  r  an  am&zlntsly 
!  -w  fiKur<»  ^ix  11  :■  ■  ^  H  .<">.'r  he  wa.s  oper- 
ating 111  -.ne  bUcic  whic!-.  i.-^  ;u8t  about  the 
lop  nea:  tri'-k  <--i  the  cl''<-:iii'» 

Tar£:''. n    c  uld    hf       ^    •  '1    •^    Babbitt,    too. 
^ern'i.-f  he  .«  ;    '    ■        hI  m  w.no  gets  elected 
mav  >r    and  ts   -i  :r  *■ 
Commerrp   ant!   th" 
same  nfrk  whi^'"     ■ 
Is  married   and   hns 

8lO!l    he    tlM:iC    6     A-'-'^r' 

business   txi    if< 


y  ^«T  of  the  Chamber  of 
H  •  -•■  He  lives  In  the 
't  f  hp  started  in.  and 
•V,  On  one  occa- 

1  ?  :,-  ::  hla  very  busy 
i  special  seaslon  of  the 
V:us..ir  Parents  In  r.'.u'-e  vtrh  hla  little  boy. 
I  gu.sa  the  C  nunr.:rrn  x^uld  find  him 
dull,  but  I  litte  the  idf^a  '  t  here  la  one 
scientlri  whd  mav  prefe-  •  .!  r.is  ineen- 
tions  hTf  and  :i  .t  take  tte  rrult.i  of  hla 
techntc-vl  ^chl^vement«  a^sray  frnm  Bloom- 
In^ti  n  to  some  ntner  (jiaiat  hamlet  ending 
ir.  -i:r  id  '  r  -ow. 


Objectivei  of  United  Strtis  Foreign  Po:i:y 
EXTI'INSION  OF   R?M.^FiKS 

CT 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  Nrw  T.  r.K 

IN  TFIF  HOrS:--  OP  HFPRF^FNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr  ROOSE\'ELT  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  xn\  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  statement 

R.-^'l-fd  by  •■II-  //  u""  ■^'  F.  -'fftentrntivm 
i*he  Srnate  cvnci.  rrtngi  T!'  i"  the  objec- 
tives of  the  foreign  policy  •  :  the  United 
State*  Include 

1  Ob^ainint;  nerTprnents  for  effective  and 
enforceable  unlversa!  =»nd  total  disarmament 
In  all  weatx)!!.'!  onventmnal.  atomic,  super- 
atomic  bi.  lok;ic.=i:  iirui  '-hemlc.il  other  than 
thr«e  rec^ulred  by  nati.-:5s  '  r  ■*-.<■  mainte- 
nance of  dome*!tlc  order 

2.  Makintt  such  disa.'nirv^ient  enforceable 
by  granting  to  the  the  Lnitc  !  N'\t!ons  power 
to  enact.  Interpret,  and  enfrc*"  with  respect 
U)  such  dlsarmi'.ment  laws  binding  up«  n 
nations  and  Indtrlduals  and  power  to  enfor'-e 
auch  disarmament  hv  Cnred  N.iti  ns  con- 
tinued  Insoectlon  and   control. 

3  Initiation  of  and  participation  In  fi 
world-wide  ci^iperjitlve  pro»fr4rr.  of  economi  - 
reconstruction  and  develinni^-ii'  Joined  in  hv 
all  nation*  and  channti'-d  'L;irjUi,h  t.'-f 
United  Nations. 


We 

We 

;v,U- 

■  ^  r- 
We 


=-*-FMrNT    BT    Hon     Fll»NKLIN    D     RoOSEVrLT, 
JR 

F'.-pd    w.th    the    menr.ce    ■'    r  ■-••■e''-Com- 
^.    .'..  .'.;    -^rMli-n:.  we  have   n:    choice  but 
to'bui.d'uu  i.ic  deren£2s  cf  tl'.e  free  v,  irld. 
v;e  have  no  choice  but  to  ream,     nl   ^.elp 
.  ur  friends  to  rearm,  so  long  a;    the  S.vlet 
Union  conducts  a  political  oSet  sive  br.cked 
by  the  greatest  military  fcrce-ii  -he'.r.g  '-er 
m.-untaincd  bv  any  n.^.tion  In  tl;  ip  ^f  yi.ce. 
But.  while  this  !s  true,  wo  mu:  :  not  f  r:,et 
that  the  Soviet  th.'e.U  ts  prlniar:  v  a  po'.i  ical 
threat,  even  thou-h  it  :,=  ' -i^lt-il  by  mll't-ry 
force    and  that  it  cann^  t.  there  Mr-    be  n-.ct 
tolely  fcv  the  creation  of  ccunte  vailing  mil- 
itary power      In  order  to  halt    ?ovict  irr.re- 
riallsm.  we  mit  d'^  more  than  rearm, 
must    aasuTT'-    -"r    p^Utlcil    in  -;  ■.•;••" 
must  oppose    ■:.►■    1  i.te   pr^  mi-e      :    r    : 
nlsm  with  more  than  expcrure     :  ■-.;  :r  .' 
lence — with   ni  ;rp,  even.   •:-.,.;.     i-f    c    ,. 
propoBltlun  :.'.    i  promise  which  U  true 
mi»t  oppose  the  'a'.se  prumic-e    lUh  j.  r.'  :.cy 
which  demonstrates  In  action  t>  e  fuinUir.en: 
rf  the  hopes  and  aspirations  ot  mankind 

A  common  fear  of  S<:v.et  a^?:  ession  is  but 
a  poor  osment  tor  the  s.^lidant  .,•  of  the  free 
world.  A  common  determm-iti  m  to  achieve 
those  poeltlve  alms,  which  corn  3p<3nd  to  the 
universal  desires  of  manitii.c  .  will  n.cne 
create  that  un!»v  and  s'.'-nsrTi  which  can 
make  the  free  wc:r:d  invii.cihU 

There  are  at  If  ■■=:  •  ^  fie.«:r?s.  or  aspira- 
tions, which  are  iinlver-^^al  an.oni?  all  men 
everywhere:  the  desire  ■  .  ce  f;  eed  fr  m  the 
overhanging  feur  '  :'  re<urrin^  ir^rs  and  the 
desire  to  be  liberated  :roni  i  le  sccurgf  of 
hunger,  disease.  Ignorance,  lud  grii^cmg 
povertv 

If  w'f  rnr.  nv.ikp  th'-e  tW'^  purroi»«  the 
avowed  s;ms  of  our  foreii^n  p  iicy  we  shall 
enable  '..e  maiortty  of  mankind  to  Join  tia 
wholeheartedly  m  the  fl^ht  f.  r  freedrm  If 
we  do  more— If  we  nialte  it  c.f.  r  to  the  w  >rld 
th.i"  Af  are  not  only  ccmni  tted  to  these 
pu:;.-----  but  that  we  beile-.e  1-  their  af.a.n- 
abllity— that  we  are.  in  fact,  d^  •ennmec.  th.-.t 
they  shall  be  attained— thm  we  shaW  have 
fcrited  the  Instrument  by  whih  we  m.f  as- 
■i-.>  '.\e  ulUmdte  triumph  o  freedom  ii-J 
1.1    ■  i.f.    throughout  the  WL;r!( 

Ttif  i,'..-p<.se  .f  -he  rewjlutun  I  I'.m  ;-b  ut 
to  ii.ti  -dure  .s  to  iniuate  the  urst  steps  lii  a 
posUi  •'  i-.^i  creaUve  policy  of  llberatiun 
from  :«.o:   ^i^d  from  want. 

We    have.   r.    is    true     made    a   number    of 
moves  low.ird  -.ue  eiiminan.  i.  of  war  and  a 
number  of   moves  tuwp.rd  economic  recon- 
strxjction     aid      devel  pmen;.     But      thess 
moves  have  been  undertaken  in  the  shadow 
ot  fear,  rather   than   in    the   inspiration   of 
hope.     They  have  b^en  desigi  ed  to  stop  the 
encroachment    of    tyra  .:.;.,    rither    thi.n    to 
start  the  march  of  fret-u  ,m.      They  have  been 
improTised  against  the  Ui.c. 
dangers,  rather  than  dplifce:  . 
accomplish  long-ra..i;>'.  p«'-it; 
We    have,    for    e.x_rap;e,    r 
there  can  be  no  enduri:.^  po;i 
versal  disarmament.     We  ha- e  fav.ied  uni- 
versal dlsarm-iment.     We  hav  ■  ^tone  further. 
In  regard  to  atomic  weapons,  we  have  recog- 
nized  that  there  can   be   no  universr.l   dis- 
armament   without    the   crea'n.-n    of   an    au- 
thority,   sujaerior    to    ai!    the    nation-states. 
which  could  enforc?  disiirmaricnt       We  hive 
not   yet  followed  our   o-An   rt  i.^' mn^   to:   the 
point  of  recognizing  that  wh;  t  is  true  of  A- 
bombs  and  H-bombs  is  equal. y  true  of  TNT 
Ijombs  and  all  the  other  so-calied  conven- 
tiona'.   -Aeaf^  ns  of  warfare       This  resolution 
Is  jnteiuled  lo  cU>se  the  e,;!>tin2  ijap  in  our 
reasouiuji  a*  t...  peace  and  di  j'.rraaraeTit      It 
pr'^ides.  aa  the  lirst   two  svi  wed  objectives 
ci  >oar  foreign  policy; 

1.  Obtaining  agreements  fir  effective  and 
enforceable  univers<i.»  and  tutil  disarmament 
ii.  ail  weaioins,  conventloi:al  atomic,  super- 
aiuuiic.  biokniicdi,  (Uid  chemicaJ.  oUier  than 


:  immediate 
y  pl.i..ned  to 

purp.  .--es 
w.ii'ed    th.-'-t 
v. rh-  ut  u:ii- 
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those   required  by  nations   for  the   mainte- 
nance of  domestic  orders;  ar:d 

■2  Making  such  disarmament  Irrevocable. 
and  enforceable  without  delay,  by  granting 
to  the  United  Nations  power  to  enact  inter- 
pret, and  enforce  with  respect  to  such  dts- 
arm.iment.  laws  binding  upon  nations  and 
Individuals,  and  power  to  enforce  such  dis- 
arntament  by  United  Nations  rigid  Inspec- 
tion and  control." 

I  f-.m  not  unaware  that  the  accGmp;i.-h- 
ment  of  these  two  aims  will  encounter  seriovis 
diSculties  and  obstacles — chvefty  m  the  ;..,rin 
of"  opposition  from  the  Soviet  recime  Yet 
It  seems  to  m.e  that  to  refrain  from  a  decla- 
ration of  purpose,  which  corresponds  to  the 
universal  aspirations  of  m.aiikind — including 
the  peoples  now  under  totalitarian  dictat  :r- 
ghiD — Simply  because  totalitarian  dictators 
wui  object  IS  to  let  these  dictators  determine 
our  policv. 

No  doubt  the  road  tnii-ard  universal  dis- 
armament under  law  uill  't*  i-jn.:  sr.d  ardu- 
ous. Nevertheles.'  it  i?  the  only  road  that 
can  lead  to  last.ng  peace  It  is  hiih  time 
that  we  set  out  upon  it  M  re  vcr  I  .ini 
convinced  that,  once  we  do  en.-:,.r<  u  n 
this  course,  we  shall  flr.d  support  in  many 
quarters  which  are  now  Inclined  toward 
neutrality  in  what  seems  to  them  a  tterue 
struggle  for  military  ascendancy 

The  third  proposal  In  this  resolution  de- 
clares, as  the  avowed  objective  cf  cur  foreign 

policy: 

-The  Initiation  of  and  participation  In  a 
world-wide  cooperative  program  of  economic 
reconstruction  and  development  joined  m 
by  all  nations  and  channeled  tlircugh  the 
United  Nations." 

The  emphasi.-  here  V:p<^  up  r  t--o  phr^ises: 
"Joined  in  by  .--.  i-.r;  r.>  and  channelled 
thrcuch  the  United   Nations  " 

The'  first  phra--e  means  what  r  .oivs; 
namely.  t;t  o  ::.r  ,-:  jr.-n  v,;,;.:;  i>f  .p.  ;i 
to  all  natiins.  .i..  .i--::.::  " -■  >•  u..oer  b^vier 
dcmlnation  provided  tii..-  thf.v  pr-.ve  the.n- 
selves  wilUng  to  c.o.perate.  If  the  S  viets 
should  prove  willing  to  cwperate.  the  co.d 
war  will  have  all  but  ended  If  they  refuse. 
they  win  have  excluded  themselves  and  their 
satellites— thev  will  have  assumed  the  onus 
of  continuing 'the  cold  war  and  of  depriving 
their  peoples  of  the  programs  benefits. 

If  this  proposal  seems  a  radical  departure 
from  our  present  policy,  let  n-.e  remind  v  u 
of  the  sentence  spoken  by  Secretary  M.r- 
shall.  on  June  5.  1947.  when  he  made  his 
famous  Marshall  plan  speech;  'Our  P'  hy.' 
he  said,  -is  not  directed  against  any  country 
or  doctrine,  but  against  hu:>jer  p.  verty. 
desperation,  chaos."  Tlus  projx.sal  n-.ere.y 
reverts  to  the  wise  ?tatto-n.:.'.o-:  ;p  ':  •"■'t 
utterance.  To  retrain  ::  ro.  n:  .it;:.;  ' -e 
proposal  because  the  Rus>=ians  might  ;'.  ce 
mother  vralkout.  as  they  did  m  194".  i;  a^  in 
to  let  Moscow  make  cur  policy. 

The  political  and  the  economic  a-vrctiches 
to  peace  go  hand  m  hand.  Neithf>r  c.-.n  suc- 
ceed without  the  other,  aach  sust^o.:.?  .-id 
strengthens  the  other.  Neither  the  Un.tcd 
States  nor  any  other  nation  can  m.^ke  its 
maximum  contribution  until  such  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  out  of  savings  in  arma- 
ment espenditures  resulting  from  the  dis- 
armament program 

Endowing  the  United  Nations  with  crea'er 
power  will  make  it  a  m;.re  eflective  instru- 
ment for  economic  cooperation  Channel- 
ing economic  reconstruction  and  devel,  ?- 
ment  throush  the  United  Nations  will 
strengthen  its  prestige  and  demonstri^.te  tne 
need  for  makin^'  it  an  organization  en- 
d  wed  with  real  power. 

I  uur.xiuce  this  resolution  in  the  £rm 
convict.,  n  that  its  adoption  will  prove  the 
first  great  step  toward  the  development  cf 
a  poUcv  of  liberation,  which  will  comnwnd 
the  au'eiiance  of  all  mankind  and  which 
will  n.  -"cnlv  insure  the  continued  freedom 
of  the  free  but  spread  freedom  to  the  far- 
thest and  darkest  corners  of  the  eartn. 


Hm  Fallacies  of  World  GoTcmment  Art 
Made  Crystal  Clear 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PEJTNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESFNTATI\TS 

Friday,  June  15.  1951 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  bitter  indictmen'.?  of  the  At- 
lantic Union  super^overnment  idea  is 
contained  m  the  foilovving  letter  dated 
June  12.  1951.  sent  to  all  Members  of 
Coir-ress  by  the  National  Society, 
Dau-hters  of  tlie  American  Revolution, 
through  its  president  general.  Mrs. 
James  B,   Patton. 

Mrs,  Patton  says  m  part: 

S  nte  of  the^e  pe^ce-lcvinj.;  dent'-xr-i-ies 
we  ..re  bc.ng  asked  to  j-.m  in  a  political  uniin 
.:re  the  n".  ..-t  belligerent  nations  on  earth 
v.l'.i-h  have  :ou;ht  'lie  ruini:)us  war  after 
ail  :'thcr  for  prcstrze.  profit  or  the  pleasure 
ol  IciiUng,  TV.-0  of  them.  Erita  n  and  France, 
hiive  liO-year  i.'  ;.ai;sref-.ion  ptcts  with  Rus- 
sia and  5on-.e  arc  even  now  tn^ding  with  our 
enemy  m  K  .-e.,.    Red  China. 

Mrs  Patten's  letter  fo:iovs 

N,\r:GN,^L  SorirTT 

D.^rCHTFTlS  OF  THF  AMERICAN  R-rvClfTlON 

U'uo  :-:c:o-.  D  C  Jn-it  12  i^J^ 
Mr  Df.,he  Conge£S£M«..v  We  .•.<^k  v,.,u  t3 
consider  carefully  the  fallac  es  of  the  At- 
lai.tic  Union  Resolution  iS,  C  :n.  Re?.  No  4: 
H  Con  Res  No  26 1  now  pendins  before  the 
C  i.trress.  bv  which  the  PreFident  would  be 
requested  to  Invite  the  cemocracies  which 
?"  ,;.sor  the  N,-»rth  .Atlantic  Treaty  to  name 
celecaies  representing  their  principal  poiri- 
ra:  parties,  to  meet  this  year  w-ith  delegates 
cf  the  United  States  m  a  fed^'ral  convention 
to  e.xplore  hov  far  their  peoples,  and  the 
peoples  of  such  other  dem<,cracies  a.-  the 
convention  may  invite  t.;  ;end  delec:.tes. 
can  applv  amons  them,  withli  the  framew  rk 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  principles  ci  free 
federal  union. 

The  siznr.t'^ries  of  the  N  jrth  Atlantic  Trea- 
ty are  the  Ur.-ted  St.ites.  Eritain,  Ciotd;-. 
France.  It.uV.  HoloMid.  BeUium,  Dennt:irk., 
Norw.LV.  Por'tu--;-.:,  Iceland,  £nd  Luxen-.!:urg. 
To  c.il'l  these  n^ti.-ns  all  demo:>cracie?  i-s  to 
a'^'^ume  a  f-.lse  premise.  The  United  St.ites 
is  a  constitu'ional  Republic  The  word 
•  rftnt  cracies"  i-  •■..■  r.  :t  defint'd  m  the  res.:oU- 
ticn.  What  other  so-caUed  democracies  are 
there  to  invite  into  this  convention:' 

111  order  to  fuucti-in.  air^  federal  union 
T>'ould  cf  necessity  have  to  p  ::s^ess  pcwer^  to 
write  and  enforc;-  laws,  authority  and  ability 
t.)  use  f-'-ce;  c':^ntr^l  cf  all  money;  the  power 
to  tax  m  order  t  .■  raise  money.  These  are 
the  "four  fundamental  pr.nciples  cf  e:vern- 
ment  In  any  iuch  an  .-Atlantic  union  super- 
government  po=^esslnz  these  pc*ers.  the 
United  States  would  lose  its  s;:^vereo2rty  and 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  th?  majority,  or  be 
forced  to  assume  the  burden  cf  the  while. 
Either  position  would  be  abhorrent  to  cur 
free  enterprise  svstem  and  t(.  cur  people  who 
have  made  it  work.  In  any  event,  we  would 
perforce  a-ssume  a  permanent  joint  respcnsi- 
b''--v  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  eco- 
nomic and  sc<nal  health  and  m.i!itary 
security    for    all    the   countries    Involved. 

Some  cf  the.se  -peace  loving  democracies'* 
we^'are  being  asked  to  jcm  in  a  political  union 
are  the  most  belligerent  nations  on  earth 
which  have  fcusht  one  ruinous  war  after  an- 
other for  prestige,  profit,  or  the  pleasure  of 
killing  Two  of  them.  Britain  and  France. 
ha\*e  ic-vear  nonaggression  pacts  with  Rus- 
sia and  some  are  even  now  trading  with  our 


enemy  in  Korea,  Red  China  These  are  the 
partners  we  are  urged  to  Join  for  our  own 
good.  How  Is  an  economic  union  to  be  at- 
tained among  countries,  some  of  which  are 
committed  to  free  enterprise  and  others  to 
socialism?  The  Government  of  Britain  is 
I'abian  Socialist:  Prance  is  a  Republic  In 
name  only:  Portugal  Is  a  dictatorship,  Italy 
has  Socialist  controls  and  a  rich  and  power- 
ful Communist  party,  and  --soi  on.  Only  by 
our  accpotarice  of  a  planned  ecoiiv^my  or  re- 
quiring Britain  and  many  of  the  others  to 
abandon  it  can  .\tlantic  union  be  achieved. 
For  us  to  accept  a  planned  economy  I*  un- 
thitikable  For  u.«  lo  force  others  to  abandon 
theirs  is  impossible 

Ai    a   national   society,    we   have   Icng   and 
vigorously  op;>jsed  world  povernm.eiit  m  any 
form  viHd  we  urce  you  not  to  support  these 
resi  Ar :  ms. 
C...-du-.lly, 

MiRGt'imrTT   C    Pmton 
I  Mrs.  James  B  Pa'toi.  i , 
P'fvidcnf    Gc'irral,    .VaMO-iui    S<jt:ifty, 

Daughters  of  the  Amer-,cari   Krtoiu- 

t.L.n. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mrs  Patton  also  in- 
formed Members  of  Cornress  the  status 
of  world  government  resolutions  ba.se'l 
on  action  of  the  Stale  legislatures  of  the 
several  Stales  You  uill  note  from  the 
following  compilation  that  only  7  Stales 
have  approved  the  resolution.  9  States 
have  rejected,  and  a  total  of  16  States 
reversed  themselves  by  rescmdmi:  the 
resolution  when  it  slipped  through  their 
State  legislatures. 

The  compilation  follotts; 

WOEl_D  GOVEKNMENT  STATT7S.  M.*T  24     U»5l 

P.e.solutions  for  world  povert-ment  still 
stand  in  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut,  Vir- 
ktmia  North  Carolina.  Arkansas,  Utah,  and 
VV:-,-hiniron 

New  Hampshire  Hou^e  has  vcted  to  re- 
scind 

Washington-  Bill  buried  in  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  1951  session 

States  that  have  rescinded  Georgia  Cali- 
fornia: Rhode  I.-land;  Alabama:  L/::iUisiaria: 
Tennes-see:  Mis.souri;  Mas-'achusetts;  Colo- 
rado Ff-bruarv  5,  19.51:  Oklah.oma.  4  to  1, 
November  1950.  Oregon  Februarv  21,  1951: 
Marvland,  March  8  'l951,  Kentucky.  March 
7'^8."l95:,  Florida.  Apri.  20  1951  New  Jersey, 
Mav  2,  1951:   Maine.  May   16    1S51 

Rejectod  m  I>la'*are.  Ii-wa.  New  Mexico; 
New  Y crk.  Michigan:  Vermont:  Nebraska  re- 
Jec-ed  by  commiittee:  Indiana,  and  Minne- 
sota 

N.^T!ON.\L    DEFE.NSE    CcMMrTTFE. 

NvrioN.vL   S<;cirTT,   DAt:cHr!.:Rs   or 

THE    .A.MFR:CA.V    RtVCLrTtON. 
FR-^-VCF-S    B     Lt-TAS 

Mrs    James  C  ) 

Ezecut:ve   Scr-rtc-v. 


Old  Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

OF   INDIA.VA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  BROW'NSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
American  We<?kly  of  May  20.  1951.  illus- 
trates the  abuses  which  occur  mevitably 
in  the  administration  of  old-age  assist- 
ance when  It  IS  cloaked  in  secrecy,  as  the 
present  law  requires. 
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Ml»8  Pranc«?s  Spatz  present*  a  'sound 
cas*  for  adoptlnn  by  th:^  Congrrsa  of 
H  R  2738.  whxh  I  Introduced  February 
19.  or  one  of  its  counterparts.  They  are 
H  R  33*1.  introduced  March  20.  by 
Represen la !.;>•:•  Bum  HtRtaoN,  of  Vu-- 
(tinia;  H.  R  3768.  introduced  April  18,  by 
Representative  DA?nxL  Rod,  of  New 
York,  and  S  '099  introduced  March  12. 
by  Senator  EvtHrrr  DnKSiw. 

In  addition,  my  own  State  of  Indiana 
arid  five  other  Sutes— Georgia.  Florida. 
Oklahoma.  lUinoLs.  and  Alabama — have 
memorialized  a.id  petitioned  Coneress 
asking  that  the  privile«e  of  deciding  how 
much  information  shall  be  revealed 
about  the  disburvmenl  of  funds  for  re- 
lief be  restored   to  the  States. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
Ctra  Bnxiow-CoiXAi-PTNsinw  ?hame— Rtiizr 

Roixs    A«   CHOKra    Wtth    tht    Names    rr 

Out  PtcTLM  WROse  Chius«i:i«  Tavl.  Ofttm 

W3K.Xa»LT.    To    SUFPOtT    THEM 

(By  Frar.ces  Spati) 

His  m»nJrur«<I  hands  and  tailored  clothes 
r«flKrt«<l  hi*  wealth  and  tecunty  as  he  str  xle 
Into  the  county  welfare  office  tn  Atlanta,  Ga. 

•"My  mother,  who  haa  turned  65.  lives  with 
mt."  he  laid  "l  n«ure  I'm  entitled  to  135 
a  month  for  her  beard  " 

Wtlfar*  workeni  rect«nl«ed  the  man  m  an 
nacutlT*  of  a  larue  corporation.  They  told 
him 

"Oid-agc  aialatance  U  meant  only  for  des- 
titute person*  over  65  who  have  no  one  eis« 
to  support  t.hem  '" 

•n»   wealthy   exerutlve    wasn't    Imnre^sed. 

"1  know  my  rights  "  he  said  •Half  the 
old  tollu  in  Oeorg-.a  are  Kettln^  old-aRe  pen- 
sions. Why  should  my  mother  be  discrimi- 
nated acalnst^  I  pay  taxes — and  I'm  enti- 
tled to  iret  something  back  " 

B*  WM  rtaht  about  the  number  of  o'.d 
folks  on  penslor.s  Federal  records  show  that 
ftOJ  of  all  Oeorfla  residents  Q5  years  old  .r 
more  were  receiving  old-aife-amlatance  pay- 
menU  avennrlng  931  11  a  month  m  IIM9 

TlM  executives  case  was  one  of  31  com- 
pUed  by  Georgias  State  Welfare  Director 
Alan  Kemper  in  a  sampling  survey  to  ihow 
the  need  lor  a  tightening  of  reflations. 
In  each  ease  wealthy — or  at  least  comfortably 
off  elilldren — rernsed  to  help  their  parents 
and  demanded  that  they  be  supported  out  of 
public  funds 

One  of  Oe'irgia*  mnet  prominent  attor- 
neys was  asked  t>y  welfare  workers  what  he 
wuuld  do  f  r  his  dijed  mother 

"Nothing,'  he  lepiitd.  My  mother  Is 
lefailT  entitled  to  old-a«e  assuiance.  I'.',  io 
to  court  to  get  it  for  her  IT  neceeeary 

A  JudK''  »ith  a  s-ilary  ranems?  from  |I)- 
000  to  1 13. OX)  *  yea.-,  plus  other  income.  w:ui 
urged  by  the  we^lAre  dlrecLT  to  taXt"  hij 
mother  off  the  relit-f  r'  lis 

"I  wont  do  it.  he  sa:J  "I  conrnfcu'e  to 
the  Community  Chest  a::d  I  pay  su.  ^.  high 
taxes  that  I  can  t  take  rare  ^f  her   ' 

A  childless  c<:iuT>Je  who  move  In  .^tlu.i'as 
most  exclusive  circles  in»i.<i:ed  that  the  m.in  s 
mother  stay  on  relief       The  man  said 

"I  take  pride  In  l^.e  fact  tzmt  she  s  ci-'tini; 
an  old-age  pensl<  a  so  thar  I  can  get  back 
a  little  of  the  high  taxes  I  pay  ' 

The  same  story  repeated  time  after  time 
In  Kemper  ■  survey,  came  as  a  shix'k  to  many 
Oeotvians.  But  a  survey  completed  by  the 
American  Weekly  showed  that  this  story  of 
old  people  shunted  onto  public  relief  rolls 
by  ctilidren  well  able  to  care  for  them  wns 
rejMated  In  aim>  lit  every  State  in  what 
amount*  to  a  blilion-doUar-old-ace-peQaloa 
racket. 

Wfuyee  eoraplled  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment showed  that  23  1  percent  of  America's 
oM  people  were  receiving  old-age-aaalstance 


rr.-'hini!;    approach- 
ind  said ; 

.r  ■  r  from  an  ex- 
•  r*  .  e  of  a  grow- 
many  citizens 


payments  which  totaled  a  bil'.ion  fir..-;  .i  ^^  ..ir- 
ter   dollars   !n    :9-Vj 

S'anley  Rect'ir  direct,  r  >f  Unen^ployment 
Benefit  Advisers,  a  prlva  »■  concern  whose 
o.ffice  in  WashinKt  -.n.  D  C.  servps  X'?  an  uii- 
ofTicu!  llal.vm  pj.  ;r,-  1  r  -':  .•'•  "v.:  e  bodies. 
c-illed  the  --I'u.r:  r.  '-' 
In^  a  national  scanilal. 
"These  rr»»^r.:',a  r. •.?<■<; 
cep'k  n,  T'nP7  ar«>  only  ; 
!ng  attitude  on  the  part 

wh<j  rnitlte  their  aced  p<.rcr.-.A  '...e  re^ponelbU- 
ity  of  the  .■::a*e  and  not  of  the  family." 

Rector  called  !t  ar.  "unhealthy  situation." 
and    .-iaKl 

'M.my  of  us  t^^^.■^.e^■<'  .*  p.i's  s.  "le  of  our 
basic  'onrepts  ^.f  f:e«»cl..m  in  d,'.iu'T.  There 
Is  a  •.■fT7  rf-al  peril  in  encouraging  the  fur- 
tht^r  :ntrusl'-n  of  Ff"-!>^ril  influence  and  con- 
trol into  the  .^iTajr':  '  :  h"  h  me  and  family." 
Old-aee-djs.'^istanc''  r  r^-r-if '. 'a  are  h  Joint 
Fede.-s, -State  undertakir.e  T^.^y  shculd  not 
he  Tr.'user!  with  the  ?  clai  security"  or  old- 
d.'p  arid  survivrrs  msiirauce.  for  which  work- 
ers r.axe  t"^::...'  :.,r-"^  •  *s  raken  out  of  their 
pav  •her's.s  ::.  ~.  •  f-r^tl 
OId-a.;p  As.sl,^*. !';■'• 
rr  wPlfixe  pr  •pxjs:':.  ". 
en  the  pH.-t  "f  '.".  --e 
Oovernment  p«y5  115  out  of  the  first  t20 
paid  a  reripie.'-^t  each  m-nth,  and  half  of  the 
balance-  -ip  to  ?5i>-  f-.f  m«.:imum  payment  In 
which  -he  Fpd^ri!   ligrncy  participates 

In  i::ther  w..rds. 
p.iy-i  t'.W  '".ut  of 
ai.s  IS  Id  nee  pay.-ne:  •=  In  Georgia,  where  the 
a.  cra.Te  paymen*  '.s  121  II,  the  United  States 
pay3  815  5i  ;  and  ':he  State  pays  15  35'  ^ . 

The  old -age  "pensions  rac'set"  reached  a 
derlcralole  pea'x  m  Loul-'flana  where.  Federal 
reports  showed.  81  percent  ot  the  persona 
ever  63  w^re  receiving  a^sistanoe  In  1M9. 
They  i?ot  in  averaze  of  $'7  09  a  month — a 
total  cf  «r!i  ,=)87.0C0  of  which  the  Federal 
con:r:bu';  !'.  was  »16.0«1.000  and  the  State 
paid    125  5^' 6  IX)0. 

The  Aniericar.  Wf^kly's  survey  showed 
many  strinije  r.i.<es  ::i  Uiuisiana  It  was  not 
always  the  chlldre::  xh  i  were  at  fault. 

There  was.  f  ;r  ;r.s*^r.c°  the  case  of  a 
New  Orleans  busines  m.ir  *)8  years  old.  who 
had  his  p.ivr'Sl  '.■  a:.><l 
relatives,   while   he 


.  .straight  "relief" 
l!  nly  basis  Is  need 
•  er   65      The  Federal 


'hf   Federal   Government 
:ht     first    tSO    of    old-age- 


ancp      He  exDiiiir.vd 
Bv    •;■.'■    ':r.:f    I    :■ 
have  ,inv-.hi;;e  left  ' 
There  were  talci 


•»■, 'h  sons  and  other 
•■d     n  old  a<»e  aa.ilst- 
■V'-.fare  workers 

TV   payroll.   I  don't 
ve  ■  r.  " 
m  c-i  tragic  coldness 


on  the  par:  of  children,  hi'Wfver, 

\  Louisi.m,*  farm  ri  ;.:pie  retired  at  65  and 
turned  their  Mrm  v<>r  to  their  only  child,  a 
son  wiio  sufTerPd  '.'■  m  p<3Uo  In  his  youth. 
They  had  ^xpt^-ted  ii.>  would  make  a  home 
for  them  .-n  the  far~^ 

Instead,  he  m  ved  -h-'n  to  town,  where 
h>»  .' ud  they  d  be  rr  r"  t^ifortable  At 
£rst  h"  provided  a  ■.•.\^:~-  i:  i  i  housekeeper 
for  them.  But  as  m<  ::-'n'i  *■  ■  :  by,  his  con- 
trsbuti'-iis  dt'cre.i.'ieci.  ucii.  .r.  last  be  was 
srn.iini?  a'm.'St    r.i  thing, 

T'ne  father  tried  t^  ^'^-  <  lob  and  when  his 
filling  he-ilth  nude  -h.,.-  imposeible.  the 
couple   turned   •.:■  puV,;;r   ,i.ssl8tance, 

An.ther  L>  ii^-iar.  i  I  >rmer  was  offered  17.- 
000  f  >r  timber  c:i  ti»  ;,\r.d      He  reftised. 

"My  children  wir.t  thit  timber  to  be  on 
the  land  when  t.h«'v  inherit  It."  he  said  "I'm 
getting  my  .Md  a.-e  pensii^n  and  I  don't  need 
the  money  " 

That  despite  ♦'~.e  f  i  •  'hat  tb«  Lotiiitana 
law  limits  the  pr "erty  .ic.d  "WWIt  pcrmlttad 
recipients    .::f  old   -itre   ».•<»: ^'ance. 

In  Tex.Hs  an  84-ve.:-  id  grandmother 
went  on  relief  dt-spi-e  'h.e  fiwrt  that  her 
three  sons  were  all  d   ::-.-:  -Aell     One  son  said: 

"The  taxes  I  pav  ire  r.  r-  "han  sufBclent 
to  take  care  of  her  ' 

Texas  is  one  if  *w>  p'.res  which  forbid 
welfare  agencies  e-  en  *  Sfk  children  to 
contribute  twirl  •^^•l-  aited  parents. 
Nevada    u    the    .'.l.er    and    there    a    survey 


Tex's     -vi*h 

WIS    "hird. 

*e~  ir,^i  .xiOi 

-15.  «»'9  9^5.- 

••:<:  *  '  eiue 
a    recovery 

■?.-a\"-'i  'he 
after 


>r.  wd,  am  ng  other  ln,«tnnre.,  the  case 
of  an  85-year-oM  father  Mvln?  en  relief 
In  a  one-room  shack  while  Ms  -^oi  s  end  'heir 
families  occupied   ^  hu(?e  ranch  h' ii^-e 

One  of  Florida's  well-known  men.  n'-ted 
for  the  size  of  his  Mps,  forced  hS;  mother  to 
live  on  her  140-^. -month  pens!  n  without 
help  from  hln^. 

A  former  M'chl^an  CT.frrff^rr  ^r..  rr-5:id- 
ered  as  a  liher«l  hy  h'«  frie'-i^.  r'-l'ised 
to  take  cnre  '^f  h:^  par'^n-.^ 

Sc.me  States — California  amr-:?  them — 
have  laws  which  imp'-se  varyint  ^pp^r^^s  of 
responsibility  on  children  or  ctler  relatives 
to  help  care  for  the  atjed.  But  e^  en  In  'hose 
States  the  rules  are  freq-iently  ciTCumvcnted. 
While  Louisiana  had  the  eienrest  per- 
centage of  old  f^'ks  on  the  ptn^lon  rolls, 
California  was  the  mo?'  liberal  In  the  slase 
of  Us  allowances — givlnir  in  *  idivid'i.al  a 
maximum  of  $75  a  nv  :.h  "he  a'erage 
monthly  payments  In  1949  wt  «  «-0  -^2--a 
total  of  •163.341,000  for  "^e  -r-r  -v  fnr 
the  highest  of  any  State  The  F'^-Iti;  rjov- 
ernment  paid  ».^9  «53,onO.  ani  CHiif'.rrvla 
193  688.000 

N^xt  m  tot.-:!  pnymen's  was 
•83.930  000  in  19-9  New  'V'  rt 
with  tTl  6f n  r,oo  o:;;o  pr'id 
Mrj5cach'i«ett.-.  ?(;4,J1,5 'XiO:  Il'l- 
000;  and  Louisiana.  «61587  0''o 
A  few  States  are  taklni^  s- 
the  situation.  Indiana  pns-Td 
law  in  1947  tn  permit  cla.n-is 
estates  of  old-age  pensioners  after  'heir 
deaths  for  the  amounts  paid  In  o  d-.'.ce  r'-iief. 
The  effect  was  Instantaneous.  There  were 
367  fewer  applications  for  old-ate  assir'ance 
m  the  first  month  after  the  ,aw  became 
effective  and  7  P83  fewer  applications  In  the 
succeeding  13  m.,nths  thxn  the  e  hnd  been 
In  the  12  months  prior  to  enactment 

The  Importance  of  'he  rec  mry  provi- 
sions appears  from  the  fact  tha:  ownership 
of  property  does  not  d!.':qvjal:fv  in  ~\(i  per- 
son from  his  pension.  There  are  V.T.ita- 
tlons  on  the  amount  of  pr^  per^'v  which  may 
be  held,  but  tn  some  Stn'es  'hey  are  r-pry 
generous. 

The  Indiana  experience  =eems  to  show  that 
children  aren't  so  anxious  to  ?hui  t  their  par- 
ents on  relief  If  they  know  that  the  public 
C'-ntribution  can  be  t.-<ken  out  of  the  old 
folks'  estate — cu'tlng  d'wn  the  Inheritance 
the  children  expect  to  eet. 

Recovery  provisions  have  be^-n  erac'ed  by 
at  least  38  States  Unlversa.lv  toid  r»"T.ilts 
are  imported  Some  19  States  hav?  some  pro- 
vision placing  responsibility  In  so  ne  form  on 
relatives. 

Following  the  startling  revelati.ins  In  Wel- 
fare Director  Kemper's  survey,  the  Georgia 
legislature  last  February  passed  a  law  wh.ch 
would  permit  the  State  welfare  lepartment 
to  sue  to  recover  money  from  'hlldren  of 
old  per"^(  ns  on  relief  if  the  c:iildren  are 
capable  of  contributing  to  their  ?uppcrt. 

The  welfare  department  Immeliately  be- 
gan tb*  Job  of  setting  up  standnrds  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law — which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Security  .vdministra- 
tion  bef<M-e  It  can  go  Into  effecl,  since  the 
Federal  Go\ernment  makes  contiibutlons  to 
old-a^  aatfata&ce 

But  at  least  one  St  a-."  M  '-sachtisetts.  elim- 
inated a  law  Impoeln?  responsibility  en  the 
children.  Last  November  the  voters  dras- 
tically revised  the  old-age-assistance  system, 
and  after  June  1951  children  will  not  be 
forced  to  care  for  their  parents. 

The  Increasingly  widespread  lack  of  any 
Idea  of  tamllv  responsibility  has  eravely  dis- 
turbed Americas  leading  churc'nmen.  The 
Rt.  Rev  Mscr  John  O  Grady  secretarv  cf 
the  National  C  r.terence  of  Carh.  lie  Chari- 
ties, tcld  the  American  W<»e!c:v 

"Too  many  of  our  c'^ilrtreri  h.i-"  f^rv' t- 
ten  the  fourth  comm:>nom.e.;',  H.  nor  'hv 
father  and  thy  m.^-.her  The  .--  -a-o  ■:  -he 
Idea   that   cHUdren    need    not    take   any    re- 
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sponslbility  for  their  aged  parents  Is  a  ter- 
rible thing, ' 

But  stlU  there  are  some  old  folks  who  re- 
fuse   TO    Ko    on    the    dole,    no    matter    what 

happens, 

fcuch  a  one  was  the  67-year-old  shoe-chine 
'  txr/  ■  in  a  Detroit  hotel — a  man  whose  son 
was  a  successful  advertising  executive, 

"I  :i  rather  sh.ine  shoes  than  take  a  dole," 
the  aging  lather  said.  "My  son  3  too  busy.  I 
2uess.  to  help  me.  I  tried  relief  lor  a  year, 
but  I  had  to  quit. 

"Relief  s  toc)  shameful." 


Price  Controls  aad  Roll- Backs  Create 
Scarcity  Which  Leads  to  Black  Market* 
and  Subsidy — Subsidy  Leads  to  Tax- 
ation, More  Reflations,  More  People 
on  the  Federal  Payroll,  Less  People  on 
the  Productioa  Line 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15,  1951 

Mr.  JENSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.\tend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  insert  a  letter  to  me 
signed  by  14  ofBcers  and  directors  of  the 
Iowa  Beef  Producers  As.sociation.  stat- 
ins m  clpar  understandable  English 
their  objections  to  the  roll-backs  on  beef. 
There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way.  to 
hold  the  price  on  any  commodity  at  a 
fair  level,  and  that  is  by  production  and 
more  production,  so  let  us  encourage 
production  and  stop  this  monkey  busi- 
ne.ss  of  controls  »-nd  roll-backs. 
The  letter  follows: 
lo'w.*  Beef  Prodttctr's  A.ssoctatton. 

Dc<!  Moiies.  icii-a.  Junr  7,  1951. 
Hon    Ben-   F    Je.nse::. 

HCU..-.C  of  Rrp^c.tpritative'^. 

WcLihi'igtnn.  D  C. 
Dt^a  Mn.  Jensen-  The  rull-back  order 
'sjsued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on 
^P'll  29.  1951,  16.  and  if  not  repealed,  will 
continue  to  be  the  mcst  serious  blow  ever 
deal-  the  cattle  business.  At  this  time  the 
feeder  Is  absorbing  the  mam  weight  of  the 
blow  It  cr;me.s  when  he  has  nearly  a  record 
•.•.;imber  of  cattle  on  feed  and  many  cf  them 
were  purrhaded  at  an  all-time  high.  But  if 
this  roll -back  order  is  carried  out  lowering 
cattle  prices  asain  on  .August  1  and  October 
1  these  roll-backs  will  continue  to  make 
cattle  feeding  unprofitable.  This  will  react 
strongly  on  the  price  of  feeder  cattle  and 
the  purebred  breeders  will  al.so  receive  the 
impact  within  12  months. 

The  roll -back  order  was  prepared  not  with 
'he  heln  .^f  anv  segment  of  the  livestock  In- 
dustrv  but  by  people  who  have  not  had  live- 
stock experience  and  who  are  governing  the 
price  order  by  what  might  seem  to  be  politl- 
•-ally  expedient.    For  example-  it  is  estimated 
by  authorities  at  Iowa  State  College.   Ames, 
Iowa,  and  the  officers  of  the  Iowa  Beef  Pro- 
ducer's   Association,    that    it    takes    6    to    7 
months  on  an  average  for  a  farmer  m  Iowa 
to  finish  cattle  that  enter  the  feed  lot.    Now 
the  highest  prices  on  record  paid  for  feeders 
were  paid  from  January  1,   1951,  untU  tHe 
date  of   the  roll-back   and  the  OPS   lowest 
price  Is  to  go  Into  effect  on  October  1.    It  Is  a 
perfect    example    of    the    complete    lack    ol 
kiiowledge  they  have  of  the  indus'jy. 
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lOix-BACK  triMsotmn 
Tlie  roll-back  of  cattle  prices  Is  definitely 
unsound  for  the  following  reastms: 

First.  It  singles  out  one  segitent  of  cltl- 
iiens.  automatically  destroying  tlielr  profit  in 
the  Industry  and  making  their  financial  com- 
mitment a  very  hazardous  one.  The  OPS 
would  evidently  Justify  their  irder  under 
the  smoke  screen  that  It  would  'lenefit  mor« 
people  than  it  will  hurt  Thnt  U  no'  sound. 
Second.  It  Is  not  Justified  because  not  a 
single  Item  the  feeder  boys  has  been  rolled 
back.  Instead  labor,  feed,  and  overhead  are 
definitely  higher. 

Tliird.  it  win  cause  a  disordTly  market. 
The  way  OPS  has  .^et  up  the  nil-back  ex- 
tending it  to  August  and  October  will  caus-e 
heavy  runs  prior  to  roll-back  dftes.  It  will 
send' thousands  of  cpttle  to  market  un.ln- 
l-'hed.  It  Will  cut  beef  t^nnaje  20  to  30 
pe.'cent  within  the  next  15  months  on  the 
per  head  basis  It  will  decrease  the  'otal 
number  of  cattle  when  thev  siiould  bf-  In- 
cre?..sed  In  order  to  keep  up  wth  increases 
In  population  Cattlemen  car,  serve  their 
c  n.suralng  public  and  the  Ind'.istry  best  by 
fr '.lowing  as  order'y  a  mr-.rketing  procedure 
as  pcs.slble.  The  citizens  of  this  country 
tare  a  big  Job  to  do  and  an  unpayable  debt 
to  those  men  who  hare  died  anfl  are  fighting 
and  dvlng  in  Korea  today  It  cannot  be  done 
bv  each  i^oun  trying  to  boycof  or  walk  out 
on  th"  ot"her,'he  they  farmers,  men  of  indus- 
trv.  cr  laborers. 

Fourth,  that  the  consumer  i-.as  created  a 
high  market  Tor  beef,  and  not  'he  producer. 
and  1'  doesn't  seem  that  Government  aeen- 
clp.^  should  be  given  the  power  to  try  to  de- 
tprrr.lr.e  what   the  consum.er  should   buy   in 
the"  way  of  meat  any  more  than  individual 
m'l^kes  of  autom.obiles  cr  other  commodities. 
Cr.n^umers  should  be  able  to  determine  for 
them-selves  whether  thev  want  beef  or  other 
meat  at  a  lower  price.     They  hare  made  their 
choice;    for  that  reason  beef  Is   In  demand. 
Let's  look  at  actual  fltrures  kept  by  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  and  Meat  Board  and  see  if 
th"  cattlemen  haven't  done  a  eood   'ota  pro- 
ducing beef  for  'heir  consuming  public  under 
♦vg  c;-y.;tem  of  free  enternrise      In   1900  cat- 
tiemen    produced    5,628,000  000     pounds    of 
bee*      in    1920    thev    produced    6,306,000000 
p€und!=;   and  in   1940  produced  7.17S  000  000 
pounds      In    1950    the    cnttlemfn    marke'ed 
9  350  000  000  pounds  of  beef,  or  63  1   pounds 
per  person,  and  that  is  beef  aline,  not  in- 
cluding veal,   plus   the  fact  that   they   have 
increased    the    num.ber    of    bre-dlng    rnttle 
"j'eadlly  for  the   pi.st   few  years  tn   order   to 
niKe'care  of  the'inereasslng  pcnulation   and 
demand  for  beef.     No  mn'rolled  production 
c-.u'd  ever  rorr.e  close  'o  such  a  record,  and 
thl.s  record  did  not  cost   the  Am.erican  tax- 
pavT  one  dime 

Ftf  h.  by  cuttlns  down  beef-cattle  pov.nd- 
acn'f'^m  '20  to  30' percent  it  will  destrov  a 
vai'-.able   market   for   roughage   that   cannot 
be  -rofi'ablv  used  bv  anv  other  class  of  live- 
.'■--k  but  beef  cati-le,     ^^'e  have  spent  thou- 
sards  of  dollars  of  the  'axpayers'  money  on 
sou  conservation,  but  the  only  real  perma- 
nent soil  conservation  must  be  based  on  the 
pr.nciDle    that    Im.proved   grasses   and   crops 
produced   hv   better   soil   practices   m.ust   be 
suTJTXjrted    bv   and    marketed   through    llve- 
stnck.     Take    Iowa    for    an    example.     It    is 
estimated  that  Iowa  m.arkets  from  12  to  20 
percent   of   the    total    beef    tonnage   of    this 
countrv.    but    at    no    time    in    history    have 
Iowa   farmers    used    over    8   percent   of    the 
corn  crop  for  fattenlne  cattle.     Couple  these 
facts  wtth  the  estimate  that  Iowa  purchases 
70  percent  of  her  feeders  and  Increases  the 
beef  tonnage  of  these  feeders  two  to  three 
times  before  marketing  them,  brings  one  to 
the  realization  that  if  you  cut  poundage  of 
beef   20   to  30   percent   you   destroy   a  very 
valuable  market  for  roughage  that  can  be 
converted  Into  excellent  human  food,  beef, 
and  by  using  only  a  small   percent  of   the 
grain  crop. 


Sixth.  It  will  create  a  black  market,  but 
the  writer  holds  that  whether  we  are  to 
have  price  ceilings  or  not  should  not  be  bJi«ed 
on  whether  we  have  a  black  market  or  iv  t. 

The  i.^-sue  is  bigger  than  th.Tt.  But  '.'.  cnn- 
tr'.ls  are  cr,i.tinued  and  black  marKM  :.i 
created  It  will  be  cre.ited  off  the  farm  and 
i'.'":t  on  the  farm.  It  will  be  'he  f.iii:t  of 
the  cons'inier  wbo  purch.a.'ie'i  the  mrat  on 
the  black  market  and  the  processor  who 
pr'^cesFes  ;t, 

BrACTt  MARKrr 

There  will  be  a  black  market  because  thi.i 
order  is  so  compief^e  in  Its  la<  k  of  foresight, 
judgment,    and    sound    busiuese    prmciples. 

T.-.e  roll-back  w.il  create  a  real  .s.u.i-Uige  uf 
beef  and  a  poorer  quality  of  Ijci.l,  Ii  '.v;;! 
de.-troy  the  Incen'lve  for  farmers  10  buy 
and  finish  cattle  It  will  harm  th«  t.jtal  pro- 
ductivity of  farmers  and  ranchers  throuth- 
cut  the  Nation,  It  *nU  create  d;.srespect 
for  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  bv  the 
Government  It  will  defln.tely  lenti  10 
rauoning.  and  ra'ioniiig  will  !>e  fallowed  by 
EubF,id-7ing  cattle  feedi.-rs  In  order  to  si-cure 
beef,  '.hviR  trying  »;..  cover  uvi  'he  t^erlous 
mistake  ef  price  control,  Suhpldy  >..rth  ;o 
ta,.xatlGn.  more  regulations,  more  people  on 
the  Federal  payroll,  less  people  on  the  pro- 
duction line. 

CnNSU!*EH 

The  consumer  who  was  toid  that  cjittle 
pr.cfs  were  rulied  bac*  received  law  hrst 
shock  Muuday,  May  14,  when  he  went  to 
hi.s  butcher  and  found  many  cuts  of  meat 
hither  than  before  The  Office  ol  Price  3:a- 
hilizatjon  was  quick  to  try  to  cover  up  by 
explainluK  that  the  consumer  couldn't  ex- 
pect much,  if  any,  reduction  from  the  first 
reduction  of  beel-caitie  prices  out  wait  untd 
Au»;u,st  and  wait  until  October  Wfll  the 
tivrai  roll-back  has  cost  the  American  cunle 
feed.'rs  from  »30  to  »50  per  head  on  mature 
cattle  Whc  got  the  mcney?  Ve  challenge 
the  OPS  to  anf^wer  that  question  If  their 
an.swer  If.  "The  retailers  and  the  packers." 
have  we  come  to  the  place  and  time  In  this 
country  when  a  Government  agency  hiis  :he 
pc;wer  to  take  from  one  branch  '"f  the  in- 
dustry and  pass  it  over  to  the  other' 

MANI^WIX 

Lack  of  manp'iwer  is  the  most  serious 
threat  this  country  has.  If  Wf  are  :acmg 
the  ternf-c  daneer  tJiat  President  Trum-an 
and  the  administration  ih  picturing  tne  OPS 
r-'eulati'  n  is  wasting  thousands  il  man- 
hours  It  is  undersujod  that  the  OPS  n'  w 
has  1.700  attornevs  and  thousaiids  ol  cfflce 
workers  and  clerks  scattered  over  the  a  un- 
txy.  This  meflt  irder  wiii  crea'^e  hundreds 
Ol  Jobs  grading  beef  carcaases  and  super- 
vising the  control  of  the  edict,  'o  say  noth- 
ing of  the  thousands  of  botirs  ot  manr,j<jwer 
that  will  be  waBted  throughout  tne  livestock 
industry  trying  to  fathom  out  the  wh;.'  and 
wiierelore  of  a  jumoled  jangled  m.a2e  of  reg- 
ulations. 

We  have  faith  in  you  and  faith  in  Congress 
as  a  whole  and  for  that  reason  we  want  the 
laws   and  regulations  which   govern    us   and 
our  enterprise  to   be  made  by  the   C^ingress 
and  not  bv  men  who  are  appointed   by  the 
executive    branch    of    the   Govemm.ent   who 
are   net  responsible  to   the   people   and   who 
enforce  edicts  which  are  politically  expedient 
and  contrary  to  sound  principles. 
Very  truly  yctirs. 
Officers  and  directors-   Lyle  Haring,  Des 
Moines;    Kenneth    R,    Fi-;k.    Clarinda. 
E     C     Teedklneton,    Letts:     Ford    F. 
Schmidt.        Maquoketa,        Leigh        R. 
Curran.    Mason    City     Vice    President; 
Martin   Fabriclus.  Owiee;    Addis  Orel- 
man.  Gamer:   H.  D    Schnltzer.  Delhi: 
Royal    Holz,    Grand   Junction:    L««t«r 
Wleae.    Manning:     Jess    J     MulvlhUl. 
Cummlng:  t.  J    Schmucker    Maringo; 
Roy  F   O   Donnell,  Colo:  J   C    Halbert, 
Washington,   Iowa, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  (yCONOR 

or   SAABTlAXB 

X3«  TJW  SSMATl  Or  THE  UNllEU  STATTS 
Friday.  June  IS,  1951 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr  P-^ident.  at  this 
season  of  the  year  graduates  all  over  the 
country  are  beln«  clven  advice  on  many 
5i2bject3.  Occasionally  these  commrnce- 
ment  addresses  de-^erve  attention  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  college  at 
which  they  are  delivered. 

Such  an  address  was  delivered  recently 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Loras 
College.  Dubuque.  Iow;i.  <>n  June  3  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  former 
Postmaster  General. 

It  was  a  notable  address  in  that  it 
discussed  tcpics  much  in  the  public  mmd. 
and  laid  down  certain  principles  wh:ch. 
born  as  they  are  of  a  rich  experience. 
stKh  as  enjoyed  by  a  Kreat  American  like 
Mr.  Parley,  deserve  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  citizen.s  of  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Append..\  of 
the  Rxcofto 

There  being  no  ob'ection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

LXADCKHHTP 

(Addreffl  by  Hon.  James  A    Farley) 

Th»M  *re  Indeed  perilous  times.  We  have 
U&erged  from  one  long  and  costly  war  orJy 
to  bm  coaXronted  with  the  erlm  terror  of 
auotber  aiid  even  more  terrible  global  con- 
flict. Iiren  as  we  meet  here  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  dyin^^  lu  an  undeclared  ».ir 
thouMUuls  of  miles  ha* ay  30  that  we  might 
lire  these  momenta  which  wUI.  I  am  5ure.  dp 
ever  precious  In  your  memory.  My  prayt.-s 
are  for  those  now  f^Khting  in  Korea  and  f  r 
tbOkW  who  stand  ready  to  fls^ht  for  runt 
arouiKl  the  earth.  My  hopes  are  that  tney 
and  their  children,  and  that  you  and  your 
chllilren.  may  not  have  to  fight. 

I  speak  as  a  member  of  a  generation  which 
Tt»j  known  two  world  wnrs  and  trembles  at 
the  paroapect  of  a  third  world  conflagration. 
The  burden  erf  the  failure  to  keep  the  peace 
ta  heavy  on  my  (teneration.  There  are  those 
who  tMltoT*  that  tt  la  a  diseased  generation. 
If  so.  w«  have  paid  grevloualy  for  It  becau-e 
we  have  lived  precariously 

tf  mine  ta  a  diseased  generation,  then  our 
allmeot  la  pride  of  intellect  In  our  ar- 
togmnc»  we  have  lost  In  part  our  ability  to 
dlatmculah  right  from  wrong.  We  ha\e 
abuaad  our  language;  we  have  aaaalled 
morality  and  we  have  played  Ood.  Only  now 
are  w«  laamlng  that  the  human  mind  is  net 
vast  enough  nor  stable  enough  to  meet  the 
reaponalbUlUea  of  supreme  power  over  the 
lives  and  forttmea  of  fellow  bumana. 

Perhape  IX  my  generation  can  paaa  this  pre- 
cept on  to  you  all  of  our  suffering  shall  not 
have  been  In  vain.  The  nund  of  man  wita 
not  creatad  to  dictate  over  the  mlnda  of 
fellow  men.  It  la  enough  that  the  human 
mind  be  eonewned  with  the  salvauon  of  the 
aoul. 

Touoitertaatem— d  Ictatorshlp  of  the 
mtnd — iiM  been  rampant  for  alnKwt  a  quar- 
tar  of  a  oaatury.  Thu  may  seem  long  to  you. 
That  to  a  point  of  view  that  time  wUl  take 
ear*  of  all  too  aoon.  But  dlctatornhtp  la  an 
Old  sUiry  to  the  human  race  rrom  the  t>e- 
gtnnlnga  of  recorded  time  man  has  dared  to 
— ume  divinity  over  hia  ftlluw  man  as  we 


learn  on  the  sands  of  Egvpt.  the  temples   :f 
Oreece.  and  the  castles  of  the  Old  World 

Ws  have  shed  ourselves  pretty  well  of  tir.in. 
more  often  than  not  by  violence.  And  ve  are 
shedding  ourselves  of  dictators,  thcu^h  tr.e 
process  U  full  of  aifony  and  loss.  Of  the  inl- 
llons  who  have  g' ne  before  ua  only  a  few 
millions  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty. It  u  our  sfcxxl  fcr'une  to  be  a  part  of  a 
Nation  where  mt.Tf  per-"  -.e  h.ive  enjoyed 
freedom  than  ar.vwhere  c\.se  i:.d  .\t  any  other 
time  in  the  world  I'  .s  ur  re^KSMtbUity  to 
keep  thi-s  t(  r-li  fl  in.i.:.-  t.,  ligM  tte  hearts 
and  rr.i.--.  l.-i  :  .'.  .r-''.  :  i.Ulons  In  bond- 
ace  tnr'    itrh  :i  u  :.r  -ed  brain  power 

jf  V  clo'u.i  men. 

It  13  essential  to  individual  liberty  to  have 
political  power  diffused,  to  ha^e  power  carried 
out  "^y  the  mlnda  of  many  men.  This  la  not 
only  es.ie.t.il  to  preserve  and  increase  lib- 
erty a.>  xe  iw:.!  >■■  .'  but  It  la  alao  cesentlal  to 
the  .jeier  il  •*•  .:.i  ' — to  the  growth  and 
he.il'. n  naf  p::.  ^.,  and  wea.th  of  the  people. 
We  m  .>t  re  -  ■  r  vigiLint  against  concentra- 
t.jn  ;  p<  1  '..  1.  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  ai.d  e.tr  *  riing  to  spread  it  among  a 
multitude.'   1'  froe  minds. 

P  title  vl  p"  ■xi-T  's  a  terrible  force.  It  can 
m.iC;'  :  r  dfi^r-idatlon  and  slavery.  Great 
p.;  .T  '•  er  the  lives  of  others  corrupts  and 
r..er»he:ms  It  feeds  vor-aciously  on  itself. 
ever  ^r^-wir^  hungrier  until  at  length  It  im- 
pr.si.ns  rea&^n  ui  self-interest  and  destroys 
the  caoAcity  for  Judgment 

I  am  before  you  because  I  know  scmethlng 
of  politics  ,ind.  I  like  to  think,  because  I 
knew  sumething  of  my  fellow  man.  I  am 
cer'.iir..v  not  here  before  you  as  a  man  of 
special  ieiirninz  The  only  college  I  ever  at- 
ti-i.de.1  Aaj  a  business  college.  But  whether 
we  h-f. p  le.irr.ing  or  not  we  are  all  politicians. 
whTe  man  is  our  major  course  In  my  study 
of  man  ds  a  p<  l.'ical  animal  and  as  a  creature 
in  >ertr'h  uf  -.n.fjrt  I  have  accumulated  over 
a  d;  zta  hororiiry  degrees  I  would  happily 
exchange  tl.em  all  to  be  able  to  say  that  I 
ei.'rned  mine   is  vou  graduates  do  today. 

S^)'.  that  my  ^.onorary  degrees  didn't  come 
hard  enough,  f-  r  politics  is  at  once  the  most 
da.n*-erous  aiid  ruble  worldly  career  open  to 
men  und  w men  tcKlaV  It  la  hazardotis  be- 
cause 11  is  bese'  by  hordes  ot  tamptatloaa 
and  d<i:;i.i.«i. 'ns  He  iho  yields  may  BOt  only 
lo,<^e  r.-pect.  personal  Uoerty.  and  his  Im- 
mc.  ..il  ^ui.  but  also  may  wreak  almost  ir- 
reparable harm  !i  his  community,  the  Na- 
tion, and  ever,  the  world.  It  Is  a  noble  career 
bec.iuse  nowh>^r^  else,  save  under  spiritual 
vows,  cnn  man  expect  to  render  so  much 
service  to  hi--^  fellow  men 

The  ijoiiU  if  politics  are  security  and  pros- 
perry  f.r  a  people.  Various  p<  iitical  sys- 
tem.t  all  pn muse  these  ends,  bu:  the  ap- 
pr  i»'b."s  ■.  .i:-y  The  dictator  offers  the  secu- 
rity of  pn.vn  to  those  wr. .  dare  question  his 
ac.-omplishment  of  the  miUenlum.  This  la 
the  road  of  fear  The  Socialist  daaOM  after 
the  economic  will  o'  the  \v.5o.  throwing  away 
moi^ey  aji  th.u^h  he  \^  re  strewing  rose 
petals.  L'nle^.■4  'l^.e  vf  :J.e  ^uard  their 
liberties  and  je.il  ^u^iv  d  if  i  .:  every  drop  of 
power  to  their  .e.ider<.  t.'-.e .  .10  expect  to  be 
led  down  one  p<rr.  .t  tl-.r'  ;  ■  :i«»r  t>.  a  perdi- 
tion of  broken  pn  rv.isfs 

We  cannot  achieve  *e'.",.ritv  ly.d  orosperlty 
by  striking  terror  Into  'lie  !-.fu---  of  our 
fellow  men  We  cannot  aci.ie.f  jonce  and 
pjTospertty  thxouii.h  spendiii.:  ni.  .-e  -han  we 
collect,  by  nurtia^mj:  ^ur  :i;ti;re,  ;.?y  making 
citizens  dependent  on  'lie  G<  vernment  for 
livelihood  and  by  pifi'".^  cl.is.^^  .i^.\.-'.  ■  1- 
We  mu.-~>t  rally  to  i.liose  leaders  -.i...  .%  ,  1 
preserve  pnncip.fs  ct  lre-'d.,.'m  .loJ  '.-■:■• 
And  we  must  rally  t^e-iivid  e.c-rv  t  f.  ,--  ■  ' 
strengthen  cur  natK/nal  defei^e  a,M.i.>: 
ruthless  and  bloody  aij^ressi'  n 

Those  unfortunate  people  wfr.-  live  u::.lt"r 
•orry  condlticna  may  submit  m  desrerit:  :i 
to  the  siren  son^s  o?  pvilitictans  %•'■:■.■:•  ;-r  :■•.  -r- 
happiness  and  peace  psp*>cinlly  if  tf^'  :•:  :■..- 
Ise   Ls   coupled    with  *oine    miniediate   :e..f.. 


Bu*  fxperimentation  with  pclUiCil  surrender 
;;-.  ':.:.;■  pr' sper' >us  and  <-ven  In  poorer  land.s 
'•■.ui  d"mcnsTrjtpd  that  sacrifice  of  freed'-, m 
d'>'^  ■■'■"^  spell   happiness. 

I  -:.f.  <-  Me*  L'r.i.'.n  the  rulir.e  Commu- 
r.;,--^  k:.  K  •t.i.i  they  must  ket^p  ti-.e  P'"-Fie 
in  fear  and  m  Ign-rnnce  or  thev  c:»nnrt  'e- 
main  In  p.5wer.  Th'-*e  whn  ruip  bv  fe;ir  live 
in  fear.  The  masters  of  the  K-eml'n  live 
and  work  In  seclusion,  protrctc^d  by  hordes 
of  secret  police,  spies,  and  vast  masses  of 
soldiers.  V  ■  :  -  med  "soldiers  because  the 
only  way  •-.  :  rr.aite  Jobs  te  to  put  men 

in  uniform.  -  try  to  make  JcJrs  by 

putting  men  o  •  ■  if  ns.  It  has  not  worked. 
Jobs  cannot  be  created  by  nationalizing  In- 
duaf.-les.  except  for  an  Insignificant  number 
of  bureaucrats.  Jobs  can  be  created  by  put- 
ting men  Into  uniforms  and  gearing  the 
entire  nat'onal  economy  to  keeping  them  In 
imlforms.  History  Is  full  of  examples  of 
traj^sformstion  of  chanting  Socialists  'nto 
goooe-steppt&g  soldiers.  War  is  the  last  re- 
sort of  dictators  against  bankruptcy  of 
premises. 

Pear  spreads  like  a  wildfire  It  h.\s  been 
carried  on  winds  of  rumor  from  the  Kremlin 
to  us.  Ignobte  fears  are  disturbing  us. 
Fear  ta  »iw*t«"|[  us  to  squander  national 
wealth.  We  are  beset  by  fears  of  oppression, 
fears  of  atomic  warfare,  fears  our  allies  will 
not  stand  with  us  fears  of  depression,  and 
fears  of  conquest  by  frightened  men  In  our 
fear  we  have  given  over  to  our  National 
Government  more  and  m^re  power  over  in- 
dividual freedom  and  Individual  enterprise. 
We  are  fighting  fear  with  fear,  which  can 
only  end  in  disaster. 

We  fear  the  vast  concentration  of  power  In 
the  Kremlin,  but  we  aie  concentrating  creat 
power  m  Washington.  Yet  we  are  fearful 
that  political  problems  arc  so  great  that  rheir 
solution  should  not  be  entrusted  into  the 
hands  of  concentrated  authority.  We  are 
crying  for  leadership  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  fearfxil  of  It. 

Leadership  Is  that  strange  and  elusive 
quality  by  which  some  men  are  dPr^tiruM  to 
control  their  fellows.  If  the  lesder  piavs 
upon  the  better  nature  of  his  fellow  mon  he 
can  lead  them  to  limitless  horizons  wrh  re- 
suiting  advancement  in  happiness,  prosper- 
ity, culture,  and  morality  If  he  plays  on 
the  baser  nature  of  his  followers,  on  the 
cupidity,  greed,  and  lust,  then  he  rings 
down  an  iron  curtain  on  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind. Last  month  marked  the  sixth  anni- 
versary 0*  the  death  of  two  men  who  be- 
came intoxicated  rather  than  chastened  by 
power.  Both  tjevan  their  cireers  a^pirin^  ro 
be  superleaders.  fctit  bec;ime  arrh  fle'^ds  by 
defiling  amb!*!cn  .\dolf  Hitler  died  by 
his  own  hand  ;:.  1  Berlin  b.mb  s.nelter  and 
Benito  Muss.  :.■,;  -::■"  death  at  the  hands  of 
an  Infuriated  ir-  b  .\nibi'ion  and  leader- 
ship should  be  made  of  nobler  stufi 

In  our  country  we  have  been  blessed  by 
leaders  of  heroic  mold  Most  fortunately 
these  came  to  us  in  hours  as  dark  and  ueril- 
ous  as  thoae  confronting  us  ut  w  The  times 
which  tried  mens  .■wduIs  gave  us  George 
Washington  The  i:rave  issues  of  secession 
and  slaverv  zwe  us  Abrah.im  Lmcoin  .^nd 
the  days  w.ben  we  hiid  nc  thing  to  fear  but 
fear  itself  i;,i'.e  us  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
In  that  b'ac&  hour  he  wiis  a  peerless  lead- 
er, giving  the  Nation  the  inspiration  it  need- 
ed to  lift  Itself  by  the  boxjt.straps  of  confl- 
dent«  out  of  the  slouch  of  depression  I  re- 
julced  at  beiiiii  o:.e  i  i  his  captains  u;  ;..at 
criuade  of   coura;:e 

Unfortunately  p^iliticians  like  men  are  not 
perfect.  They  are  mortals,  although  idola- 
t  rs  'A^uid  iii-t  have  us  thirJt  si.v  Vanity. 
tlie  sir.  by  wnich  the  angels  fell.  afHicts  many 
in  fx.iUti'OS  Men  are  reluctant  to  .'eluiquish 
P'  •'.  er  Thev  are  ttxj  easily  convinced  that 
::.f'.  .i.-e  tndispensj»ble.  It  is  difBcuIt  to  dis- 
agree with  an  adni:.-er  even  though  tua  s«.>ug 
be  turned  by  hopes  ol  preiermeut. 
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There  comes  a  time  to  all  men  who  linger 
on  this  earth,  whether  or  not  they  stride 
the  pubUc  stage,  when  the  hand  becomes 
feeble,  the  eye  grows  dim,  and  the  mind 
slows.  In  the  leader  this  aging  means  loss 
of  vision.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  see  the 
horizon.  His  eyes  are  bent  on  his  own  wa- 
vering steps.  There  comes  a  time  when  he 
no  longer  leads  but  stumbles  and  his  people 
fall. 

It  Ls  my  solemn  conviction  that  many  of 
the  problems  besetting  the  world  would  not 
be  with  us  today  if  we  had  had  a  vigorous 
and  alert  and  forceful  leader  at  Tehran  and 
Yalta,  where  allies  scenting  victory  sat  down 
to  win  the  peace  with  the  master  of  the 
Kremlin.  There  the  peace  was  lost  while 
ue  were  winning  the  war.  And  the  peace 
"xiio  lo.st  because  our  leader  was  no  longer 
the  ijailant  warrior  against  fear,  but  a  weary. 
overburdened  man  who  had  given  his  ail  in 
a  supreme  effort  to  solve  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  oiiT  Nation  but  of  the  world.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  endur- 
ance of  body  and  mind,  and  for  16  years. 
starting  In  1929,  our  late  President  carried  a 
backbreaklng.  heartbreaking  bxixden  In  Al- 
bany and  in  W'ashlngton.  It  was  miracuicus 
that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  physically  and 
mentally  throughout  that  long  period. 

In  the  vital  relay  of  politics,  every  lap  of 
which  measures  the  progress  of  men.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  torch  of  leadership  be 
passed  on  to  others,  preferably  to  younger 
men  If  younger  men  are  not  trained  step 
by  step  to  take  over  leadership  there  is  danger 
that  the  race  may  be  set  back  or  lost.  Lead- 
ers do  not  spring  full  grown  into  public  of- 
fice as  Pallas  Athene  sprang  from  the  fere- 
head  of  Zetis,  but  must  patiently  climb  to 
eminences  of  trust  through  accompUahed 
perforicAnce  In  positions  of  trtist  whether 
private  or  public. 

In  1940  I  opposed  the  third  term.  My  de- 
cision was  not  reached  without  considerable 
mental  anguish  and  not  without  resistance 
to  considerable  pressure.  I  had  served  a 
leader  Joyously,  but  I  feared  he  was  listen- 
ing to  courtiers  and  coattail  riders.  I  could 
see  nothing  but  danger  to  the  party  and  to 
the  Nauon  by  continued  occupancy  of  of- 
fice in  contradiction  to  the  expressed  wisdom 
of  founding  fathers.  I  was  impelled  by  deep 
conviction  to  take  the  course  of  opposition. 
I  knew  it  was  a  losing  fight,  but  felt  that 
the  fight  had  to  be  made.  Every  passing  day. 
especially  as  I  look  upon  a  world  torn  by 
strife,  has  convinced  me  that  I  was  right.  I 
do  not  rejoice  in  my  rightness.  I  would 
rather  be  wrong  and  the  world  happier. 

Leadership  is  a  precious  and  favored  gift, 
out  tt  is  not  essential  that  we  have  it  in 
heroic  mold.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  every 
leader  be  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  Andrew 
Jackson,  or  a  Grover  Cleveland.  Humility, 
touched  with  discernment,  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  heroic  leadership.  Every  genera- 
tion likes  to  think  that  Its  problems  are  more 
ctamplex  and  harder  to  solve  than  those 
which  faced  preceding  generations.  And 
every  generation  likes  to  think  that  the 
leaders  of  the  coming  generation  are  not 
the  giants  who  solved  the  problems  of  other 
days. 

This  just  Isnt  so.  Every  unsolved  problem 
looms  larger  than  thos«  which  have  been 
solved.  If  my  generation  has  failed  at  solv- 
ing the  peace.  It  has  conquered  the  sky.  filled 
the  ether  with  the  vibrations  of  music  and 
shattered  the  atom.  True,  we  are  more  im- 
mediately concvued  with  th«!  destructive 
force  of  the  latter  achievement,  but  we  have 
doubtless  opened  the  way  for  your  genera- 
tion to  unlock  a  host  of  blessings  for  man- 
kind. 

1  am  confident  we  will  find  leaders  who 
win  slash  our  Gurdlan  knots  as  Alexander 
did.  If  they  csnnot  solve  the  tntricaclas  of 
present-day  problems.  If  no  one  leader 
arises,  then  we  can  do  the  Job  with  s  team 
of  leaders.     It  lakes  a  team  to  win  on  the 


baseball  dtsmnnrt.  Team  play  ta  th«  AmarU 
can  way.  May  it  always  ba  thua  We  abouM 
not  despair  or  deride  our  leadnahip  becaoaa 
our  leader  is  no  better  than  w«  are.  Rather. 
we  should  rejoice  that  each  y«ar  ta  bringing 
us  nearer  to  the  American  Ideal  vrbere  any 
mother,  r^ardless  of  race  or  creed,  can  look 
Into  the  crib  holding  her  chUd  and  say  to 
herself.  "Some  day  b«  may  be  President  of 
the  United  States." 

No  man  need  hesitate  to  accept  the  Presi- 
dency because  he  may  feel  he  is  not  a  Wash- 
ington or  a  Lincoln.  Some  may  hesitate, 
feeling  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  a  President  and  a  oongreselonal 
majority  may  be  so  poorly  Informed  or  so 
lacking  In  Judgment  as  to  adopt  programs 
of  vast  significance,  only  to  be  compelled  to 
reverse  them  within  a  few  months.  It  is 
recognized  that  the  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent can  make  mistakes  costly  to  life  and 
liberty. 

Mistakes  can  be  corrected.  They  should 
not  be  compounded.  If  a  leader  should  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  answer  lies  in  the  ballot  box. 
If  a  subordinate  leader  should  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  he  must  be  replaced. 
This  la  frequently  a  difficult  task  for  a 
leader  to  perform  and  on  occasions  unjtist 
to  the  subordinate,  who  may  be  doing  the 
best  he  knows  how.  NonethelesB  he  must  be 
removed  if  public  opinion  demands  his  oust- 
er as  the  price  of  confidence  in  leadership. 
Man  la  prone  to  error,  but  there  are  safe- 
guards to  error.  The  best  of  these  Is  advice 
of  sound  minds.  A  President  can  and  should 
seek  advice  of  the  soundest  and  ablest  minds 
In  the  Nation.  He  can  command  such  ad- 
vice by  merely  asking  for  it.  By  the  same 
token  he  can  command  the  service  of  the 
best  men  In  the  Nation.  He  owes  It  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country  to  do  so.  The  Presi- 
dency la  not  an  Instrument  for  dispensing 
favors  to  friends,  although  friendship  is  not 
necessarily  a  barrier  to  gocd  service  in  be- 
half of  the  Nation.  It  Is  an  instrument  for 
service  tmder  the  constant  and  meticulous 
eye  of  history. 

A  national  administration  should  not  In 
these  troublesome  days  be  harshly  con- 
demned for  a  profound  error  in  policy  at 
home  or  abroad,  because  of  the  very  In- 
volved and  tangled  nature  of  the  world  to- 
day. No  man  c»"  have  the  mental  capacity 
necessary  to  Insure  a  reasonably  sale  solu- 
tion of  the  myriad  problems  at  the  door  of 
the  White  House.  But  a  President  can  and 
must  answer  for  failure  to  select  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place.  He  need  not  be 
infallible  in  this,  but  he  must  be  ready 
to  change  once  a  mistake  Is  recog-nized. 
There  is  no  man  so  high  cr  so  low  that  he 
cannot  profit  from  good  advice.  A  man  who 
shuns  counsel  when  he  can  get  it  may  be 
commended  for  faith  and  courage  in  himself. 
but  he  is  courting  disaster.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  lawyer  who  represents  himselX  has  a 
fool  for  a  client.  A  leader  who  listens  only 
to  those  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  favors 
will  find  he  has  fools  for  advisers. 

A  leader  should  at  all  tunes  strive  to  be 
worthy  of  public  office  rather  than  be  con- 
cerned with  holding  public  office.  Honest 
men  can  and  do  have  differences.  Honest 
men  can  and  do  make  mistakes.  There  have 
been  rascals  among  leaders,  but  the  scoun- 
drel is  foimd  out.  Di^frace  comes  inevitably 
at  the  hands  of  his  party,  the  opposition,  the 
people,  or  the  judgment  of  history.  Leader- 
ship Is  mure  than  a  political  game.  It  is  a 
career  of  infinite  capabilities  of  service.  I 
still  regard  politics  as  the  noblest  career  a 
man  can  choose  because  of  the  infinite  op- 
portunttiei  of  service.  At  no  time  hava 
capaliiUties  for  swvlce  been  greater  than  they 
are  today  for  a  laadar  who  woukl  lead  tha 
way  of  deattay. 

Today  the  world  ta  bwet  by  conoem  mat 
men  and  women  have  lost  the  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.    I  do 


not  say  this  ta  so,  but  I  am  aware  that  pcopla 
•re  ahoekcd  by  the  stata  of  public  morality 
and  that  pe(^>ta  are  gravely  concerned  that 
our  moral  fiber  has  been  damaged.  A  largs 
part  of  the  world  has  been  trying  to  live 
without  Ood,  but  laws  of  morality  cannot  b« 
violated  any  more  than  the  lavrs  of  scienea 
to  which  acme  men  would  give  divinity. 
Nor  can  freedom  be  outraged  and  tortured 
aa  she  has  been  for  almost  two  generations. 
Violation  of  moral  laws  can  spell  death  to 
naUons  as  violation  of  some  physical  law 
dooms  individuals. 

In  this  century  we  have  known  two  wor'd 
conflicts.  Vach  time  vre  have  won  the  war 
and  lost  the  peace.  Tlisae  two  holocausts 
are  the  evil  roots  of  all  our  present-day  prob- 
lems. War  is  the  most  flenduh  evil  which 
spawns  a  host  of  lessor  evita.  War  makes 
mtirder  holy.  Its  reward  ta  theft.  It  smiles 
at  all  manner  of  laxity.  War  has  always  been 
ghastly.  It  ta  a  thousandfold  more  so  with 
the  unchaining  of  new  s.nd  monstrotu  forces 
of  destruction. 

Our  national  and  tndivldusJ  standards 
suffOTed  from  the  Impact  of  World  War  I 
arotind  the  wirld.  They  were  more  severely 
Jolted  by  World  War  XL  Thsy  are  now  t>ein« 
shredded  by  the  prospect  of  still  another 
global  contest.  We  cannot  teach  men  to  kill 
and  to  steal  and  to  laugh  at  convention 
without  paying  the  price.  It  ta  amazing  that 
our  ipitem  has  survived  the  Impact  of  thesa 
successive  blows. 

It  ta  to  the  credit  of  our  leadership,  reli- 
gious prlmaruy  but  political  in  part  that  wa 
had  a  sufflclent  reserve  of  moral  strength  to 
survive  as  we  have.  It  ta  for  our  leaders  to- 
day and  the  leaders  coming  from  your  gen- 
eraJon  tn  dedicate  themselves  to  still  greater 
eCorts  of  service  today.  Let  ua  then  not 
rurrender  or  grimble  or  give  way  to  dis- 
sent. Let  ua  rather  make  ready  to  welcome 
leadtfs  who  will  lead  us  as  free  people  should 
ho  led.  Let  us  seek  and  support  leaders  who 
win  lead  men  by  giving  them  faith  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  faith.  Let  ua  prepare  to 
follow  leaders  who  will  not  be  dismayed  by 
defeat,  but  will  Inspire  freemen  to  fight  for 
the  glory  of  fighting  for  the  right — ^leaders 
who  will  hew  the  way  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  us  to  final  victory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  MicHBikir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  cf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  govern- 
ment except  our  own  during  the  present 
and  the  preceding  adminiMration  insists 
upon  at  least  attempting  to  follow  a 
policy  looking  toward  its  own  national 
security. 

Some  Anr^rican  citizens  who  believe 
our  fonn  of  government  to  be  the  best 
yet  devised  to  bring  advancement,  pros- 
perity, and  hapfiuMBs  to  the  individual, 
futtire  security  to  the  Rtpublic.  have  in 
the  past,  been  vilified  because  they  ob- 
jected to  the  policy  of  ttiose  who  would 
surrender  our  independence,  take  us  into 
some  form  of  world-wide  organizatfam 
where  we  would  lose  our  independence 
as  a  people  and  a  nation,  be  ptedged  to 
pay  the  cost  in  money,  materiel  and  men 
every  time  our  bajskmpt*  Quarrelsoma 
bat  amhitinn<t  aesodatcB  tn  soch  aa  or- 
ganization took  us  into  war. 
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In  January  of  UK2  on  two  occasions 
the  folly  and  danger  of  becoming  in- 
Toived  In  any  such  or?anizatlon  was 
stressed  from  the  well  of  the  House  in  a 
Ulk  entitled  Don't  Haul  Dovn  the  Stars 
and  Stripes." 

The  folly  and  the  danger  of  becoming 
Involved  in  any  worlr'  organization  where 
any  part  of  our  sovereignty  is  surren- 
dered, where  any  oblmation  to  sacrifice 
our  men  for  the  poLtical  or  commercial 
advanuge  of  any  other  people  is  In- 
curred. IS  more  apparent  today  than  it 
was  then,  when  I  besought  my  coUeastues 
net  to  entangle  us  in  such  an  organi- 
ZAtion. 

Since  then,  we  have  gone  far  alona:  the 
road  to  our  destruction  which  Stalin  and 
the  Communi5ts  would  have  us  follow. 
Because  cf  fear  preached  by  this  and 
the  preceding  administration  and  the 
missuided  mtemationahsts.  thousands  of 
our  young  men  have  died  and  unless  we 
bait,  turn  beck  from  this  policy  which 
leads  but  to  destruction,  our  people  may 
be  forced  to  pay  a  price  which  will  de- 
stroy us  as  a  republic. 

We  can  neither  support  the  rest  of  the 
world  nor  can  we  successfully  fight  the 
wars  In  which  other  nations  may.  be- 
cause of  greed,  ambition  for  power,  or  the 
promotion  of  commercial  interests,  in- 
volve themselves 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
General  MacArthur  and.  more  recently. 
Lt.  Gen  Albert  C.  Wedemcyer.  have 
stressed  the  danger  of  a  course  which 
would  commit  us  to  war  whenever, 
wherever  another  nation,  presently  de- 
scribed as  an  ally  might  attempt  to  use 
tts. 

One  of  the  latest  attempts  to  warn  our 
people  is  the  Wednesday.  June  13.  edi- 
torial of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
comments  on  tne  testimony  of  Lieuten- 
ant General  Wedemeyer.  It  follows: 
Tht  BonoMLzaa  Prr 
Lt.  0«ii.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  an  cfflcer 
who  y*&rs  ^o  uw  the  lurkuig  threat  to 
Amcncs'i  position  in  the  Orient  and  sug- 
gested policies  to  fore«Ull  the  danger,  de- 
Bcrtbes  Korea  as  "i  bottomless  pit  '  and  coun- 
aela  that  we  withdraw  our  forcea.  The  alter- 
iMtlTe  wUl  be  to  accept  the  conttnumg  loss 
of  thouHLOdk  of  the  Nation's  finest  young 
man.  to  burden  the  United  States  with  &n 
•zpendlttire  ol  bUllona  of  dollars  a  year.  and. 
tn  tJM  SDMl.  to  get  nowhere. 

Wedemsyer.  for  3  years  commander  of 
American  Army  Forces  In  China  and  chief  of 
staff  to  tb«  NatlooaiiA  leader.  Chiang  Kai- 
•hsJu  tssttfied  before  the  senate  foreign  reia- 
tloofl  utd  armec'  serrlces  committees,  which 
■rs  Investigating  the  Truman  far  eastern 
policy  aad  the  firing  of  Ocneral  MacArthur. 
Tbs  aassncs  of  hia  statement  was  this: 

"In  my  judgment  we  ought  to  get  out  of 
Korea:  and  I  would  do  it  because  I  J\ist  don't 
think  that  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere. 
We  are  losing  our  finest  manhood  there,  and 
they  (the  CXtmmunuts)  can  continue  to  pour 
people  Into  the  cauldron.  We  can.  and  they 
csB.  but  we  have  a  stalemate  that  worries  me 
no  cad.  and  what  are  we  accomplishing 
there?     •     •     • 

"U  «t  euy  in  there,  we  leas  a  hell  of  a  lot 
of  our  boya,  and  we  are  fiUtng  a  bottomless 
pn.  and  apparently  tbMS  people  can  continue 
to  pour  botUcs  tn  there,  and  we  are  pouring 
our  bore  tn  there.  a:3d  this  cotild  go  on  for 
aa  tBdeOntt*  time  " 

U  Aasrtea  trie?  to  stabUtae  a  stalemate  by 
lK«fiW^f.  say.  aoO.OOO  men  on  the  thirty -eighth 
paraUel.  ttM  cost  will  run.  Oenerai  Wede- 


rass    vou    peycho- 
'.hese  traps.  Wede- 


meyer said,  to  bilUon.s  r,f  d'/l'.ars  a  venr  "It 
Ls  what  the  Soviet  Wijuld  like  '.•.  htv*  r.it:<pf:. 
there  In  other  wird-s,  we  have  plaved  i:-.to 
their  hands  un'artUr.ately 

We  have  played  mio  ataiir.  s  har.ds  '.'. 
Korea  because  Tnim.-in.  bv  his  i.'*'n  decL^ion. 
without  consultmst  Cor.er»>s.s.  ser.t  American 
forces  M  war  thTe  Ar.d  i:  there  is  one 
Korea,  there  can  be  timers  '  Ther^  are  lot.s 
of  p<  ter.ti.<il  powder  kegs  around  '.'■:.(■  '■r.-jh- 
ery  nf  S<)vie:  Ru.^ia  They  :rr.tf  C.i..mu- 
nist.sl  w  )uld  be  happy  to  r  j.^e  those  powder 
keg'^.  to  detonate  tt.em.  a:Kl  to  cause  you 
American.^  to  fili  them  ivr.h  'he  best  manhdjd 
that  vou  have  ?nt  •  '  *  They  are  goini^ 
to  wrecit  yc'U.  \'  they  cdr.  rCAnomlcally,  and 
they  are  gi.ir.g  t.j  en-.t,,.: 
Ics^icaliy   ■ 

Instead  of  failing  ir.to 
meyer  urged  that  the  United  States  take  the 
strategic  i.iitiative  away  from  the  Kremlin, 
and  th:'.t  it  take  action  at  times  and  places  of 
our  own  ch(«>sing.  Such  action,  he  said, 
muit  have  the  pu--;iose  jt  .iccomplishing  our 
national  a: n:s 

Genera!  N^fdemever  emphasized  that  our 
military  pti.'-;x  s^-s  r;in  be  achieved  by  air  and 
sea  -ictnn.  that  sr  ■;:.'!  :  :■*--  should  never 
have  been  r.jrr.n.:t:e;l  t  Kori  ■  We  are  not, 
he  said  sulHciently  air  minded,  and  "In  fu- 
ture warfare  the  e8sent:aj  weapon  Is  air. 
*  •  •  It  :ar.  :  on  the  ground  that  the  fu- 
ture wars  are  i^oing  to  be  settled,  it  Is  in 
the  air  " 

In  this  estimate  General  Wedemever  sup- 
p>orts  the  p'jsitirr.  Mkei:  bv  former  President 
Hocver  and  Sen.itor  T\rT  Compact  and 
highly  manetivp7.ib:p  ^r'.t.!id  forces  can  sup- 
plement the  jther  ^er-.  ire--,  hut  we  must  seek 
to  aui;m.ent  ground  res..urces  by  tapping  un- 
touched manp<..)wer  abroad,  as  in  Spam  and 
western  Gfrmany  which  still  are  given  the 
cold  shoulder  by  'he  administration. 

Oenerai  Wedemeyer  has  been  trying  to  re- 
sign from  the  .Armv  .'ru.^trated  because  his 
counsel  has  been  d;iirei;.irded  That  should 
not  now  present  any  dirf.cu.ty  Mr  Truman 
can  t  stand  generals  who  have  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  to  throw  his  blunders  in 
his  tdce. 


l)u  Soil  Conservation  Service   Is   Doing 
Its  Job  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK: 


or 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

cr  wise     N  31 N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRESENTATIVES 
Friday   Junt'  15    295! 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Si:-Mk- 
er.  I  have  on  hand  a  letter  truin  my 
good  friend.  Marvin  F.  Schue^Tv  'Alio 
directs  the  protrram  of  the  United  States 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Wiscon- 
sin. With  it  Mr.  Schvt'eers  enc\-efi  i 
copy  of  his  annual  mes*a-:e  to  ^vu'.  c  :.- 
servation  district  super vusors  or"  my 
home  State  which  is  worthy  of  republi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record 

I  believe  many  of  my  colieaiiue.s  will 
be  Interested  in  this  report  which  «:ve> 
a  clear  picture  of  the  procress  beir.4 
made  In  Wisconsin  m  soil  conservation 

I  feel  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
fleldmen  in  my  State  are  entitled  lo  a 
word  of  praise  for  their  accompl;..h- 
ments  in  assisting  our  62  soil  conserva- 
tion districts.  Certainly,  as  Mr. 
Schweers"  report  shows,  procress  was 
markedly  better  than  at  any  time  m  tiio 
past. 


On  production.  Wisconsin  fleldmen  led 

all  of  the  ei^ht  States  in  the  upper  Mis- 
!=.s.--ippi  retion  and  on  a  man-to-man 
t;.>.-  produced  20  percent  more  units  of 
•Auri<  than  m  the  precedinc  ye.ir. 

The  annual  message  of  the  Stale  con- 
servationist clearly  indicates  that  this  is 
no  biB  Government  protJram  run  by  out- 
sider-;  but  d  truiv  home  rule  prr:-4ram 
operated  and  managed  eiTectively  by  the 
farmers  themselves.  Through  their 
work  with  lf)cal  soil  con-^ervation  dis- 
tricts, these  SCS  men  have  provided  the 
proof  that  home  leadership  and  initia- 
tive, not  bis  iioveriiment.  i.s  the  answer  to 
most  of  our  a^iric  iltura.  problems. 

The  ab<-)ve- mentioned  follows: 

T'vrTED     .-TMT.-     DF.PKRTMrsT 

OF  .■\Ga:cn.T"'R!:. 
Son.  Conseiiv.\t:  iN  SERvirs 
Madi.ion.  Wi.^  .  Junt>  1    l'?'t. 
To    Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors. 
From:  M.  f  Schweers.  State  Conservationist. 
Subject:  1950  Soil  Conservacion  District  An- 
nual Reports. 
To  date    all  but   a   few   of   Wisconsin's   62 
soU-conser  i^tion  districts  have  sent  in  their 
annual  repc 'ts  for  1950      It  1:^,  gettin;:  rather 
late  in  the  ..ear  ?o  rather  than  wait  for  ail 
of  them  we  decided  to  a<:<r.owledse   all  re- 
ports by  issuing  'h:s  cetieril  statement      We 
are   doing   this   Uistfud   •-'•'    ser.dir.?   separate 
letters  to  each  district  grveri-.ir.g  b'Xly. 

19S0  REPORTS  OP  HtCH  CALIEEH 

We  enjoyed  reading  all  of  v  ur  reports. 
One  of  the  primary  reasi  ns  for  m.mu.U  state- 
ments Is  to  enc<  uraae  you  3Upervi.s(2rs  to 
give  us  your  Ideas  on  how  vou  belie%e  the 
program  can  be  improved  We  as  a  service 
very  much  appreoia'e  cnnimer.ts  jf  thi.s  type. 
FVankly.  we  would  like  to  see  more  of  them. 
Purthermore.  we  want  to  i.ssure  y'JU  that 
we  have  considered  your  suese.sticns  and 
wherever  feasible  have  made  improvements 
according  to  your  recmmendations 

We  note  again  this  vear  that  a  1  ir\je  per- 
centage of  your  annual  reports  were  mir.'.co- 
graphed.  We  understand  .-odk^s  were  seut 
to  district  cooperat.TS.  aericul'ural  leaders, 
and  others  intere.<'ed  m  soil  ai.d  'ia'er  con- 
ser^at  on. 

Some  of  the  brie:'  let'e-s  wrfer.  by  indi- 
vidual supervisors,  included  m  the  reports. 
contained  excellent  philos<.;phies  as  to  why 
we  need  good  land  use  and  s<.il  and  water 
conaervaticn;  the  "whvs  ar.d  wheref'^res"  of 
aoU-conservatlon  districts,  etc  Tl'.ese  are 
very  effective  ways  cf  acquatntir.?  district 
cooperators  and  others  with  the  need  icr  \ 
well-rounded.  weU-administered  si  ;i-  and 
water-conservation  pro>4ram  carried  out 
through  loca.ly  organized  and  directed  scil- 
conservation  districts 

Another  reature  we  liked  about  y^ur  1950 
annual  rep<x-ts  is  the  thi)U_;ht  »riven  to  re- 
viewing plans  f.ir  \'ib\.  The  Secretary  of 
Agricultures  directive  No  l-'8.  a  c  py  <if 
which  w;\s  sent  to  you  by  the  district  con- 
servationist, may  c;iuse  modificatun  of  the 
plans  y  )'a  have  laid  for  the  current  calendar 
year  However,  mt're  closely  co'irdinatir.g 
the  activities  of  the  district,  the  Extendi. -n 
i^r-.  ice  and  the  boil  Conservation  Service 
uith  the  F\L\  agricultural  ronservaticn 
prxtirara  no  trouble  whats.iever  shou.d  be  ex- 
wriencfd  in  meetmij  or  even  exceedii:-^  the 
.i;r.'oiUuUs  g'lais  you  have  set  for  1951. 

19.-.0    RECOao    BETTERS    19<9    ATTAINMENTS 

K  few  mtinths  axo  we  received  a  report 
fr-ni  our  regional  ifflce  comparing  the  ac- 
c  mplishments  for  1950  with  those  of  1949. 
\v>  are  plea.sed  to  report  that  on  a  man-for- 
ni  la  Input  basis  we  produced  20  percent 
m  re  units  of  work  last  year  than  the  year 
b-f'ire  Wisconsin  achievements  m  this  con- 
r.e<-t;  n  exceeded  rliose  of  any  i-ther  State  in 
tlie    u:.'per   Mississippi   Valley   region   consist- 
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ing  of  IClnneaota,  Wlaconsln,  Michigan,  lowm, 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Mlaaourl. 

We  can  all  be  Jtistly  proud  of  the  work 
farmer!  of  our  State  are  doing  to  improve 
land  use  and  coofierre  soil  and  water  re- 
sources on  their  farms  And,  after  all.  ma}ar 
credit  for  our  record  rightly  goes  to  the 
pecnie  on  the  land. 

We  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  ycu  dtstrlct 
supervisors  for  the  gijldance  you  have  p^ven 
to  planning  our  work  for  last  year  and  the 
leadership  you  exerted  In  seeing  the  Job  ac- 
complished as  planned.  We  do  not  want  to 
overlcok  the  Extension  Service.  State  soil 
C'jnserTation     committee.     Production     and 


Markctlsf  Admlnlatratioa.  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  vocational-agricultural  In- 
strtictcrs,  vet  trainers,  Wisconsin  Coxsaerra- 
tlon  Department,  and  others  for  the  contri- 
butions they  made  In  achieving  Wisconsin's 
fine  record.  Lastly.  I  am  personally  proud  of 
being  associated  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  who  helped  put  our 
Bute  on  top  for  the  entire  region  In  1960. 

1950    ACCCMFLISHMZMTS 

Believing  ycu  will  be  Interested  In  ac- 
complishments for  last  year  tn  comparison 
to  goals,  we  are  reproducing  this  tnfarma- 
tion  in  tabular  form,  as  follows: 


Artivtty 


Unit 


OoaJ 


Aot'un- 


Perrpnt 


Total  It} 


Land  carnbility  iiiventory 

Contoiir  l;ir::,iiij! 

i\r,\)  cr~>rF;ritf 

F'  ■•'■T'lr"  inornrprrrnt 

\\    •  'i'l.  m\  r:-..i:ui:TiTr.ent..   

Trw  pl^mtmi!  .        .   

"iVrniif'S  anil  diversions 

rV;^^.*  draKis 

'  >  T'On  Inins   . , .  -  - 

P'-pvenrion  of  mtirs  dam^e... 

V\  ;it/-r«-ir.  •  and  (UiMets 

Firni  pUiis  ai^.d  refilaiia 


"I 


Anrs 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

MlU^s 

Line-ir  'eet 

Mfles 

Aires 

Miles 


SB.  n  i 

.W.  »W  1 

)« 

8,:i,-.2S« 

*,^^  1 

u.  ::>i  1 

Kill 

iJ*.  .V»l 

M.  <£*  1 

:f^  -IM  1 

ll'l 

h'-.  fja 

I'^.m.'j  , 

is.'sm  ; 

Ivfi 

!vi.  r.l6 

:,'ji.5 

M.r.5  ' 

\r. 

52."'« 

I.W2  ! 

iirs  '■ 

Ml) 

17,  ir 

'vU  1 

.iM  ; 

vl 

2.270 

*2t^  ■**>  1 

;i^i.  na  \ 

si 

'i  Ml.  U2 

:^>o  ' 

rs 

'j7 

1.011 

a'Wg  ! 

14.125 

it: 

K!  VM 

1*5! 

ir: 

128 

««) 

Z  -M 

2.  'tT 

l!4 

21. :« 

As  you  fully  understand,  we  do  not  main- 
tain detailed  records  en  practices  such  as 
chauries  in  land  use,  influence  on  farmers  to 
incrca^-e  the  purchase  of  liming  ar.d  fertiliz- 
ine  materials.  Improved  rotations,  etc.  How- 
ever, these  are  considered  at  the  time  the 
conservation  plan  Is  develcped  with  the  farm 
fam.ly  and  are  written  In  as  part  cf  the  spec- 
IScations.  Furthermore,  these  soU  and 
watir  conservation  meesures  tn  general  do 
net  require  on-the-fann  assistance. 

There  Is  another  figure  that  should  be 
entered  in  the  above  table.  This  Is  the 
f  liow-up  or  servicing  ccntacts.  Our  field 
personnel  made  13.804  calls  on  scU  conser- 
v.ticn  district  cooperators  during  the  pa^t 
cr.lendar  year.  In  these  visits  our  men  help 
farmers  Improve  their  conservation  plana 
and  determine  when  certain  jobs  requiring 
cn-the-fann  assistance  can  be  laid  out.  We 
also  assist  cooperators  with  their  annual  fer- 
tijuy  programs.  The  amount  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  recommended  by  soil  tests  in  many 
cases  calls  for  greater  expenditures  than  the 
farmer  can  afford  during  the  year.  In  such 
instances  we  help  farm  familtea  determine 
how  best  they  can  expend  their  limited  fl- 
nances  to  attain  maximum  crop  and  pasture 
production  and  soil  and  water  conservation. 

The  acccmplishmenta  enumerated  in  the 
tal:le  were  made  on  farms  of  district  coop- 
erators as  well  as  en  thoee  of  farmers  not  yet 
having  farm  conservation  plans.  We  have 
assisted  an  additional  total  of  appHXJXlmately 
5.000  farmers  who  have  requested  help  on 
lay-out  of  practices.  Many  of  these  requests 
were  received  through  PMA.  We  are  pleased 
to  repcrt  that  with  but  few  exceptions  all  re- 
quests for  assistance  on  lay-out  were  ful- 
filled. In  the  few  districts  wh»e  we  were 
unable  to  handle  all  demands  our  district 
conservationists  Inform  us  that  less  than  10 
percent  were  not  provided  assistance. 

Insofar  as  farm  conservation  plans  are 
concerned,  we  are  unable  to  keep  up  with 
applications.  We  have  followed  through  on 
your  recommendations  to  concentrate  on 
establishing  practices  on  the  land,  with  a  re- 
sulting good  record  on  this  activity  In  s^te 
of  the  lag  in  farm  planning. 

peOCBAM   ■AI.AIf  CS 

We  believe  that  the  land-use  and  soil-  and 
water-conservation  programs  In  Wleconaln 
as  ycu  plahned  them  are  In  good  balance. 
However,  we  would  like  to  see  a  step-iip  In 
the  construction  of  terraces,  dt'verslons,  and 
gully -control  measures  In  dtetrlcts  where 
needed. 


In  some  soil -conservation  districts  we 
know  that  the  rate  of  planning  terraces  and 
diversions  each  year  far  exceeds  the  amounts 
constructed.  This  has  become  serious  tn 
seme  locations.  We  all  must  do  everything 
possible  to  have  more  people  trained  and 
mere  eqttipment  available  to  handle  this  Job 
in  the  future. 

Insofar  as  gullies  are  concerned,  we  have 
discussed  the  problem  of  their  control  with 
quite  a  niimber  of  district  governing  bodies. 
In  many  Instances  the  cost  of  stxucttirea  runs 
into  four  or  £ve  figures,  thus  making  them 
prohibitive  to  many  individuals  and  small 
groups  cf  farmers.  Some  plan  needs  to  be 
worked  out  whereby  gullies  are  controlled. 
In  seme  sections  of  the  State  they  are  en- 
croaching upon  excellent  farm  land  and  will 
ultimately  take  over,  thereby  reducing  both 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  farm  units 
and  the  tax  base  for  the  community. 

We  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  attention 
given  to  the  woodland  and  wildlife  phases  of 
the  program.  In  some  districts  a  fine  Job  Is 
being  done  while  tn  others  these  features  of 
the  program  are  not  up  to  par. 

We  were  very  much  interested  in  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  Sawyer  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  to  the  effect  that  su- 
pervisors are  giving  consideration  to  exchang- 
ing coimty-owned  land  of  good  potential,  as 
indicated  by  soil  conservation  inventories, 
for  poorer  existing  units.  This  offers  an  ave- 
nue fear  imjttoved  farmer  Inccane  and  In- 
creased tax  base, 

BICB  UCBTS  or  1950 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of 
19S0: 

1.  The  first  homemakers"  soil  conservation 
project  carried  out  In  Wisconsin  was  com- 
pleted In  the  Oreen  County  Soil  Conservation 
District.  This  was  done  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  IClss  Mamie  TUlema.  county 
home  demonstration  agent. 

2.  The  availability  of  motor  patrols  from 
towns  or  counties  cr  local  contractors  has 
helped  a  lot  to  increase  the  construction  of 
terraces,  diversions,  and  grass  waterways. 
The  fact  that  several  county  boards  have 
purchased  heavy  equipment  for  soil  con- 
serratlan  work  has  been  a  real  factor  In  mak- 
ing such  units  avallabla  to  farmers  at  reason- 
able rates.  At  this  point  we  should  not 
ova-look  the  fine  cooperation  being  extended 
to  you  supei'vlscgs  by  county  highway  com- 
mittees. commlSBlonera,  and  highway  em- 
ployees. 


Fttim  time  to  time,  howtrtx,  we  hear  of 
county  hi^way  committees  chargiixg  un- 
reasonable rental  for  road  patrols  used  to 
construct  terracee  and  dlvcrsk>oa.  In  these 
cases  it  might  be  well  for  you  supervisors  to 
meet  with  the  highway  committee  and  see  If 
diUerent  arrangemenu  can  be  macie. 

3.  CX  course,  we  dont  want  to  bypass  the 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  fellow 
supervisors.  They  should  be  oommended  on 
the  £ne  work  they  are  doing  In  instructing 
our  youth  in  the  fundamentals  of  good  land 
u^  and  sou  and  water  conserv^Uon. 

4.  Seventeen  soU  eooserratlon  dlstrlcta 
participated  in  the  PMA-acs  6-pereent  pro- 
gram during  19i>0.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  this  cooperative  effort  resulted  in  in- 
creased soil  conservation  on  the  land  and 
develcped  better  relatlonahips  between  soil 
conservation  district  governing  bodies  and 
county  PMA  committees. 

GINKRAL    FLAK3    FO«    ItSl 

As  T  mentioned  to  you  at  your  Pebruary 
State  meeting,  the  Service  has  adequate 
funds  to  satisfy  all  planned  district  needs 
up  until  Jtiiy  1.  We  have  made  provision 
to  take  care  of  all  requests  for  part-time 
help. 

We  have  no  indication  of  what  our  ap- 
propriation will  be  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
From  the  workload  analyses  which  you 
made  this  past  winter.  It  appears  the  ratio 
between  demands  for  assistance  and  the 
amount  of  personnel  available  la  about  2  to 
1.  That  is.  we  could  use  twice  as  many  men 
as  we  have  available  In  meeting  the  needs 
as  you  have  presented  them. 

Whatever  our  approprlatUm  may  be  we 
want  to  assure  you  we  will  do  our  best  to 
obtain  marimum  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion per  dollar  expended.  Should  any  re- 
ductions be  necessary  we  will  so  shift  our 
limited  manpower  to  make  the  cuts  where 
they  will  least  affect  production. 

Another  psrsonnel  problem  Is  that  oS  loe- 
Ing  men  to  the  armed  serlcas.  You  will 
have  to  bear  with  us  when  transfers  are 
made    inder  such  circumstances. 

With  the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  For- 
est Service,  and  aericultural  conaeriation 
program  branch  of  the  Production  and  Mar- 
keting Administration  better  coordinated  It 
will  now  be  possible  to  achieve  more  and 
better  cooperation  in  the  field  of  land  use 
and  soil   and  water  conservation. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  supervisors  will 
look  to  the  other  two  agencies  as  you  have 
locked  to  the  extension  service  and  to  us 
to  provide  additional  assistance — Indud'Jig 
manpower — to  farmers  of  your  district. 

La^t  but  not  least,  we  want  to  again  state 
that  we  must  never  overlook  the  farmer  out 
on  the  land.  What  he  thinks  and  what  he 
does  Is  the  key  to  good  land  use.  It  Is  up 
to  all  of  us  ro  utilize  old  and  And  new  ways 
to  better  aeiilat  the  farm  operator.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  havlug  farmers  plan 
and  work  together  In  groups  u  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  bring  about  greater  farmer  par- 
ticipation In  a  program.  They  will  have  a 
better  understanding  of  conservation  needs 
and  through  such  a  medltun  our  men  can  be 
used  to  greater  advantage. 

ooAi.s  poa  issi 

In  our  analysis  of  1951  goals  we  find  they 
are  considoably  higher  than  accompliab- 
ments  for  1950  even  though  they  are  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  ntimber  of  person- 
nel as  we  had  available  last  year. 

Following  are  a  few  thoughts.  K>me  being 
rej)etltious.  of  what  we  all  should  consider 
in  a  reanalysls  of  our  plans  for  1951 : 

1.  We  are  Improrlng  techniques  and 
should  be  oontlnualty  searching  for  better 
methods  and  procedures. 

2.  We  should  plan  for  an  early  completion 
of  the  Inventory  of  land  and  water  resouioea 
of  each  and  all  dlstricU. 
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3  Tou  »up*rTU»r*»  thorjM  t»  fuliy  ac- 
quainted with  pn-i«rimii  .^r  »ll  aip-lcultural 
»frncJ««  and  grwiip*  in  y  ur  d.r.rlcu 

4  "'e  hope  fr.u  lupervv-vra  WTU  marshal 
and  orfanla*  nil  forces*  m  T'^ir  *«''l  cona^rva- 
Iton  dirtnct  to  $Tl  thL»  Mb  don* 

5  We  *r«  becoming  more  efficient  hi  th« 
us*  or  time  and  equipment  More  heavy 
unit*  fuch  »*  m<  tor  p&tr'-.ls  »re  becnm'.nv: 
available  each  rear  Rate*  for  renta.!*  sivjuld 
be  red'.sced  where  they  are  exorbltar.r 

«  With  the  State  noil  conservation  com- 
mittee aaaignlng  its  ttafl  to  the  field  of  youth 
training  In  a^U  cniiaerTallon.  service  person- 
nel can  cut  dofn  on  tune  normally  spent  en 
till*  activity  We  »tiU  wiil  be  available  ic 
fl:  Into  thU  prcujr-im  when  necessary 

7  Encourage  aoil  conaervalion  as  a  home- 
mAJcer'i  pro,'e<-t 

8  Another  and  Important  .'actor  is  to  h;i'?f 
farmers  do  more  oi  the  »oii  conservattor. 
work  on  their  own. 

9.  L()OKt«  and  wart  throvigb  farm  familv 
Sroupa 

10  We  Id  the  Ssmce  can  maJte  our  cor. - 
U'ibution  to  these  tunes  of  national  em»'- 
geacy  by  gtvlni?  a  bit  mure  cf  our  time  ur..l 
by  operating  more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

n  Tour  alncere  and  enthusiastic  support 
of  U»e  dlatnct  prrjgram  wlU  be  catching  It 
will  not  only  induce  more  farmers  to  do 
•oniethtQg  about  their  pr:/blems  but  it  wi.l 
help  build  the  moraJe  of  everyone  workir.a; 
with  you  and,  aa  ycu  knew,  improved  mora-e 
meana  Increaaed  pr^xluctloa. 

IJ«    AFPaiCLATTOie 

In  preparlnir  thia  statement  we  have  nvAr 
IUff&-U«bted  many  topic*  we  would  have 
liked  to  dlAcusa  in  more  detail  We  have 
mMMd  many  that  should  have  been  covert-d 
Still  this  acknow'.e<lgment  has  become  ove-.y 

lOQg. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  express  our  sin- 
cere appreciation  for  the  many  courtes.^s 
and  uie  aplendld  cooperation  you  have  t'X- 
t«nd«d  to  all  of  'ja  in  the  StMl  Conservat!'  n 
8«rvlc« 

Looking  forward  to  a  banner  year  In  1951. 
X  am 

Stnecrely  yours. 

State  Con.jrTatioii'r. 


p«per  .*  *  f.r'"rr.t-:.ci  '.s  -ir. 
;n  f.ur  w.iv  of  iir-,  ri'tleri.;;, 
(jiily  tie  ,'r-ij»s-r' 'Ot  ■.:-..:,,%; 
vidua!  ri.mmu::r-ifs  '■.:     'Vi." 


Newspapers,  Goartiiajis  of  the 
Aacrkaa  Way  •(  Life 


■•■  v'"  .-'Pd  force 
a.-:  .'.  does  not 

.;  ■■A  the  Indl- 
uatry  but  also 


presennr..:  in  m.v..v  .:..s'.ir.cfs  a  shrewd  in- 
tiTpret  it,,  ri  >  f  the  Na.-;'  i.  s  problems  by  edi- 
tors »^o  have  'heir  n;;iTs  on  the  pulse  of 
world  atT.iirs  •■  ctay  and  their  feet  firmly 
pla.ited  n  t.^f  ^r  and.  The  country  editor 
n  t  I  u:v  Tcf.efA  '.he  thinking;  of  the  people 
;:i  his  '-f.:r.m-ir'"v  but  he  also  to  a  large 
p\rei.t  ?uid(*s  'hat  'hlnkin?.  for  his  Inter- 
pretatif;r.  of  '.;:«»  »•  iv  State  and  National 
problems  will  i.T-ct  hia  neigbbors  la  quoted 
ir.  pvprv  barber  -hop.  over  every  back  fence, 
and  .."I  'lie  to-vn  !..»:     rr..-'-tln.:». 

I.'-,  'pi'e  '•>'.  the  :',ii  *  •• '"  a  large  percentage 
of  «ub.scribprs  to  these  small  community 
papters  aiso  subscribe  to  The  big  city  dallies. 
t.-.e  big  city  dallies  lai-k  the  personal  touch. 
The  r.eiihborly  understanding,  and  the 
down-to-t-arth  practicalness  of  the  commu- 
nltv  pap*>r  L.ir:re  dallies  present  news  of  a 
world  -h.^t  !.s  l.ir-::-.-/  foreign  and  far-away 
to  thi»  >:".mmur.!ty  reader  and  while  he  takes 
a  pride  ;r.  foll''Wini:  these  items  so  that  he 
may  became  '  well -informed."  the  dallies  are 
not  read  ■aith  'he  cover-to-cover  thorough- 
ness wi-.T  whuh  the  country  newspapers  are 
devoured 

In  mj  awn  irpa  •.■.pr*^  are  35  community 
newspapers  a.^.d  5  dai.ies  and  In  my  attempt 
to  keen  :n  clo.se  contact  with  the  people  of 
my  district.  I  re^d  them  all.  It  appears  to 
me  srme'imes,  h>  -Ji-ever  that  the  large  papers 
are  .ittemptlr.^  to  interpret  the  world  to 
the  communl-y  while  the  small  papers  Inter- 
pret the  cnrr.inunlty  to  the  world.  Both 
services  .ire  •?sser.tlal.  but  the  sUencini?  of  a 
C'ydr\'7\  newspaper  would  be  the  silencing 
of  the  v  ice  of  the  little  man  for  whom  and 
bv  whi.m  .\menca  was  built 

Mav  I  Mice  *h!s  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  c  urtesy  m  ziving  me  this  chance 
to  expres.s  rr.v  iprsrTiation  for  the  thankless 
and  unrew  irdir.?  ;■  b  done  by  our  country 
editors 

Sincerely  "^^ours. 

Ali-a.n  Oaklet  HtrNTOi. 

Jiembrr  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CAUjroKS-u 
Df  THZ  HO€SK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Fndav.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
tsciode  tn  the  Coiccksssioxal  Rxcord  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  recently  to  Mr  Don 
RobimoD.  editor  of  the  American  Press, 
New  York  City.  This  letter  was  in  re- 
^gonae  to  Mr.  Robinson's  request  for  my 
oplniMi  conoeminx  the  raiue  of  country 
newspapers  to  the  American  scene.  The 
letter  follows: 

JVHS  8,  1951. 
Mr  DoM  Roamaow. 

Xtfttor,  th€  American  frtts, 

Ktw  York.  ft.  r. 
Oaaa  Ma.  Boauraoiit  Tour  lett«r  of  Juua 
•  Mkad  mt  to  Stat*  my  hoacst  opinion  con- 
carntac  tbm  value  of  country  newipapcrs  to 
tlM  ABMrteaii  tcvne  I  am  T«ry  happy  to 
■tata  my  Tto^n  on  this  point  becauM  for  a 
loi^;  ttflM  I  hisv*  felt  that  the  country  nrws- 


thetr  Tr— ■**—  until   personnel   dropped    to 
80  percent  of  present  strena^h. 

The  administration  s  h.'id  ri,mp  alnts 
against  the  Jensen  rd'^r  migi.t  lead  jou  to 
believe  its  all  bad— ai.a  it  may  he  But. 
from  an  employee  standpoint  n  haR  nil  the 
earmarks  of  a  blessing  In   diii^ui-'p 

Not  only  would  it  make  corrplete!  :  un- 
necessary the  heavy  lav-offs  required  ly  the 
Ferguson   amendment. 

But  more  importantly— -^nd  -hi.s  is  1'.^ 
great  overlooked  feature— It  w  uld  opi  n  the 
way  for  a  wholly  unpreceder.-  'd  nuin  5er  t,i 
promotions  for  Government  careei  em- 
ployees 

The  rider  contains  a  clau-e  providir?  that 
Its  prohibition  against  the  filling  of  vat  ancles 
does  net  applv  to  vacancies  ailed  by  ]  t<  iro- 
tions  from  within. 

Only  a  fourth  of  all  vacancies  ro  ilrl  he 
niled  by  hiring  new  employees  The  r  rn.ur.- 
ing  75  percent  In  effect  W'  ■.!-!  becon  e  oro- 
motion  opportunities  for  q  la.ifted  career 
workers. 

Senator  Homer  Fi:rgcs.:n  Rept  blican. 
Michigan,  who  pers.r.  uiy  prefers  rj-e  Jen- 
sen rider  to  his  own  Fer2-.;srn  amerdnit-nt. 
pointed  out  the  rider's  promoti -n  adv  int.iges 
during  Senate  debate  this  week  m  the 
Labor-Federal  Security  Agency  apfronna- 
tlon  bill.  He  s-ald  It  could  become  one  of 
the  beet  breaks  conscientious  and  ah  le  Fed- 
eral  employees  ever   had." 


Employment  Provisions  o(  H.  R.  4338 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.^ 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D  ANGELL 

Of     OSEfrC  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  l'J51 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  iiranted  I  am  mcludirm'  as  part 
of  these  remark<  an  article  by  John 
Cramer,  an  authority  un  Federal  em- 
ployment which  appeared  m  'he  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  today  m  %hich  he 
explains  the  difference  between  the 
House- approved  Jerusen  provision  of 
H.  R.  4386  and  the  Senate-.ipproved 
Ferguson  amendment.  The  article  fol- 
lows; 

9    -TJ    *    30 
I  By  John  Cramerl 

Federal  employees  wtil  hnve  far  m  re  ,it 
stake  than  they  may  realize  when  H  nise- 
8e  late  conferees  meet  soon  to  c.^ioose  be- 
tween the  Hou»e-approv*d  so-called  Jensen 
rider  and  the  oenate-appruved  Ferguson 
amendment. 

The  Ferguson  ameadment  would  cut  Fed- 
eral payroll  ftinds  by  a  flat  10  percent,  there- 
by forcing  tome  agencies  Cu  lay  otS  up  'j  12 
or  13  percent  of  their  employees 

The  relatively  pwUnleaa  Jensen  rider  would 
allow    agenclee    to    au    only    23    percent      f 


Navy    Enzineers   La?   12.000,000   Hours 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARDNER  R.WITHFOW 

;F    A'l.SC'NSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^  n^-ES 

F'-'dcrj   June  15.  1951 

Mr  WTTHROW  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Navy  is  cxpf  riencin'^  ■  itreme  d.3;cuily 
in  hirinc  suiScient  engineering'  a;  d  tech- 
nical personnel  to  meet  defen.se  prepara- 
tion schedules.  Under  unammc  is  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  I  include  a  ne-vs  story 
headed  "Navy  encmeers  laii  11. 000. 009 
hours."  which  appears  in  the  Ju  lo  i.ssue 
of  Enizmeers"  Outlook,  pubhshec  by  the 
International  F'-rieration  of  TiChnical 
Engineers.  Architect.s.  and  Dra  t-men's 
Unions  of  the  .American  Fedevif.on  of 
Labor 

N\VY  E.nginef;r.s  L.\g  12.0UO.0uO  Iotrs 
The  Navv  is  buried  under  a  trtmendi^us 
barklre  of  defence  W')rk  that  canno  be  crm- 
pleted  unless  engineers  rp<"Pive  :i;r  n  iv  for 
resi>oi'..<ibie  ■x>'T)i.'  two  adniiral'^  '■■'1  .i  con- 
gree.^i  :.  il  i-^'mmitree  henrini?  t.est:nionv  ..n 
pay   raii^e   l.et:i.=  latlon    for   Federal    vnrSct-rs 

On  ship  alteration  Tcork  alone  lie  b:irk- 
log  in  April  wa.s  1  465  000  man-da  "*  of  en- 
gineering ir.  increase  of  318  porre  it  of  un- 
completed wfirk  ijver  a  year  earlier 

Priv:ue  md'ist.y  Is  plratinsj  .rv  tV  ^5kllled 
Navy  engineers  with  much  hiiihe  •  pav  of- 
fers and  Navv  job  recruit tnt:  tean  .s  are  ex- 
perlencin.;  serious  difflc'.ilty"  in  -ecrultlng 
engineers.  Pear  .■\dm  Orover  C  Cleln.  as- 
sistant chief  ■•]  the  Bureau  ''f  .Shr,-s  for  field 
activities,  ic  id  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Str-. - 
Ice  Senate  Subcommittee  whicn  is  ccjiisider- 
ing  ;!  17-perreiit  pay  increase  bill  A  strung 
plea  for  pay  rates  that  would  ;  ssure  the 
N.ivy  competent  personnel"  was  voiced  by 
Rear  .Adin.  Malcolm  F  ^jChoeffel.  diet  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  He  told  th<  subcom- 
mr*ee  'hat  the  Navy's  inability  to  obtain 
r  irr.pere;:t  ijraltsmen  and  design  engineers 
•Alls  lorcing  the  .Navy  into  the  ex[)ensive  pro- 


cedure of  contracting  with  private  firms  for 
a  -   rsid?rable  portion  of  its  design  work. 

Aflmlrai  Klein  revealed  the  degree  by 
whirii  the  engineering  shortage  has  retarded 
defense  operations.  Since  the  Korean  war 
b^ijan,  ship  repair  work  has  Increased  86  per- 
cent, new  crnstruction  and  alterations  60 
perf-^nt.  ship  alteration  313  percent,  but 
technical  staffs  have  increased  less  than  50 
pT-rr.*. 

Ir.  describing  the  intensity  with  which  pri- 
vate industry  is  seeking  young  graduate  en- 
gine irs.  Admiral  Klein  said  that  in  some 
cares  the  number  of  private  industrial  re- 
cruiters visiting  campuses  outnumber  the 
engineers  graduating.  He  pointed  to  the 
futility  of  Navy  ret.rulters  offering  graduate 
engineers  V259  a  month  Ijecause  "in  general, 
ur  exTvrlcnce  shows  that  recruitment  of 
tcth  students  and  experienced  technical  per- 
sonnel Is  Influenced  primarily  by  salary  dif- 
ferentials,'' 

Admiral  Klein  aatd  that  his  Bureau  em- 
ploys 6.651  engineers.  Admiral  Schoeffel's 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  has  3.135  engineers  un- 
der iiire 

WHT   WAVT  IS  BEHIND  IN  OS  JOB 

"N'^t  oniv  are  we  unable  to  offer  salariea 
comparable  to  the  salaries  being  offered  by 
private  industry  but  we  are  finding  that  cer- 
tain incentives  such  aa  job  security,  the 
civil-servlce  reiir-ment  system,  and  leave 
benefits  no  longer  stimulate  •  •  •  in- 
terest in  working  for  the  Government.* 
( Rear  Adra.  Grover  C.  Klein,  Asaistant  Chief. 
Biir'^au  of  Ships  for  Field  Activities.) 

"We  believe  that  we  have  the  best  naval 
crdnancs  In  the  world:  and  we  want  to  keep 
it  that  way.  We  cannot  keep  it  that  way 
if  we  arc  not  permitted  to  hire  capable,  com- 
petent personnel  and  then  be  able  to  retain 
such  personnel  through  proper,  fair  pay 
ratps  '  (Rear  Adm.  Malcolm  P.  Schoeflel. 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Ordnance.) 


dence  of  discriminatlozi  tn  selective  serv- 
ice. Until  it  is  eliminated,  many  of  them 
will  enter  military  service  reluctantly 
and  with  a  sense  of  indignation  which 
Is  too  often  well  merited. 


TIm  New  CkaBcne 


IN 


Mr 


Ii  Hiis  a  Policy? — Maapowcr 


REMARKS 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

THS  HOUSK  OP  RSPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
ccmmittee  of  the  Senate  checking  inio 
cur  military  operations  has  repoi^^tha^jTTlMlilplJ 
in  an  inyestigatioq  Of  itiM'l6  training  "^  **'"^^''  ' 
areas,  it  discovered  enough  able-bodied, 
alert  young  men  to  handle  five  full  mili- 
tary divisions  working  at  jobs  which 
could  be  performed  by  IV-Z'ers,  not  to 
men. ion  IV-Ps.  Some  of  these  jobs  in- 
cluded such  activities  as  desk  operations, 
kitchen  duties,  driving  automobiles, 
working  moving -picture  machines,  run- 
ning camp  post  exchanges,  acting  as 
messenger  boys. 

When  young  men  drafted  Into  active 
service  read  of  baseball  players  earning 
substantial  salaries,  running  the  bases 
like  demons,  drawing  down  sports  writ- 
ers' rave  "  notices,  and  exempt  from  mil- 
itary service,  they  must  wonder  at  the 
spectacle.  Certainly,  college  and  profes- 
sional athletes,  as  well  as  professional 
athletes,  whose  disabilities  are  visible 
only  under  high-powered  microscopes, 
could  be  doing  these  jobs  without  any 
serious  aggravation  of  their  unpubll- 
ciMd  ailments. 

If  there  Is  any  one  souire  of  Irritation 
to  American  young  people,  it  is  the  evi- 
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JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
is  my  address  on  this  subject  made  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  City 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  held 
Thursday,  June  14,  1951.  at  Lewisohn 
Stadium  in  New  York,  at  which  3,187 
graduates  received  theu-  degrees  from 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  col- 
lege, Dr.  Harry  N.  Wright: 

The  New  CHaixsNCk 

Mr.  Preaident,  distinguished  guests,  grad- 
uatec,  and  friends,  to  graduates  the  develop- 
ment of  the  struggle  between  the  ideas  of 
freedom  and  of  communism  is  today  the 
most  decisive  issue  for  their  lives.  The  future 
of  every  one  of  you  wUl  be  d«>termlned  by 
what  we  face  in  the  next  years  in  that  strug- 
gle. This  goes  for  your  Job,  ;'our  military 
•ervtce,  your  hopes  for  a  family,  your  per- 
sonal security  and  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try— indeed,  the  survival  and  development  of 
free  institutions  everywhere  oi  the  capture 
of  the  world  for  the  monoUtliic  state  and 
centuries  of  darknesfi  like  those  which  suc- 
ceeded the  afth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

There  are  many  Indications  that  the  Com- 
munist adventure  in  Korsa  may  well  be  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  Communists'  effort 
to  attain  their  ends  by  armed  aggression  and 
may  well  have  demonstrated  to  them  that 
aggression  wlU  not  work.  The  Communists 
m.ay  have  hoped  before  June  3^1.  1950,  to  du- 
plicate Japan's  success  in  Manchuria  in  1931 
and  ElUer's  success  in  the  Ehii.eland  In  1334. 
This  time,  however,  by  one  of  lijose  momen- 
tous developments  In  Americaa  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  United  States  determined  to  lend  its 
power  and  Its  arms  to  the  United  JJfttiops  a^rt.- 

to  resist  aggr|gsig'9L^y^<^^*?C'' l""'^'**  by  thU 
{T  United  Nations'  determined  to 
lllv"bke  military  sanctions  for  the  first  time 
and  to  mobilize  in  the  wholit  free  world  a 
defensive  shield  against  aggreisslon. 

This,  however.  12  the  milituy  phase  and 
what  every  American  wants  to  know  is  where 
do  we  go  from  there.  For  to  us  the  military 
phase  is  hut  an  opportunity  iii  which  to  uti- 
lize peaceful  means  to  bring  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recession  of  tae  Communist 
tide  which  has  been  advancing  so  rapidly  and 
on  such  a  broad  front  against  us. 

Kvery  American  has  a  right  to  ask  why 
communism  threatens  with  such  fanataclsm 
and  such  apparent  conviction  from  the  peo- 
ples of  China  and  from  pesples  in  other 
parts  of  Asia.  Aside  from  poUce  terror, 
which  is  coercion,  one  reaaot  for  its  appeal 
would  appear  to  be  the  fact  that  it  promlsea 
reforms,  which  in  areas  of  the  world  very 
urgently  needing  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, make  a  great  stir.  In  Asik.  absentee 
landlanUam  and  feudal  aysteins  of  land  ten- 
ure urgently  need  reform.  The  Communist 
offer  a  solution,  spurious  aa  It  is,  by  collae- 
tivlsatlon  of  land  and  by  fc^dble  expropria- 
tion. This  tonu  out  to  enslAve  the  peasant 
and  depredatM  the  yield  from  the  land  but 
It  does  represent  a  change  from  the  psst. 
The  same  is  true  in  respect  oi'  health,  educa- 
tion, and  social  security.    The  Communist 


regime  makes  changes  In  tiMse  fields,  crudely 
and  brutally,  but  any  cbaoge  commends  it- 
self to  depressed  peoples  In  view  of  tiMlr 
present  abysmally  low  standards. 

We  know  that  we  can  actually  deUver  vast 
Improvements  in  focxi  production,  healtii. 
ahd  education.  We  know  also  that  we  can 
greatly  increase  land  utilization  and  agricul- 
tural yields,  and  bring  alwut  greatly  In- 
creased production  of  consumer  gtxxis  which 
depressed  peoples  so  ardently  want.  In  other 
words  we  know  that  as  against  spurtous 
Communist  promises,  we  can  produce  tan- 
gible and  effective  results,  but  the  teeming 
millions  in  Asia  do  not  know  that  until  we 
bnng  the  results  to  than.  This  Is  equaily 
true  d  South  and  Central  America.  Africa, 
and  the  Near  East  where  chronically  de- 
pressed standards  of  living,  unbelievably  low 
rates  of  food  production  per  capita,  and  low 
standards  of  health  and  edticacon  also  cre- 
ate good  breeding  grounds  for  communism. 

The  otie  keynote  that  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  as  graduates  is  the  vastly  ex- 
panded concepts  with  which  we  must  now 
work  and  to  which  all  our  thinking  must 
now  be  adjusted.  For  we  are  now  operating 
not  In  terms  of  a  national  economy  but  of 
the  economy  of  the  whcls  free  world- 
Though  the  Communist  bloc  has  300  000.000 
people  in  thralidom,  the  free  world  has  the 
other  1.400,000.000  people  who  by  every 
standard  of  productive  power,  resouress. 
technical  skill,  and  economic  and  social  ef- 
fectiveness stand  In  a  ratio  of  superiority  of 
seven  to  one  to  the  Communist  peoples. 

We  ar£  dealing  now  In  terms  of  a  United 
Stater  with  a  national  income  of  over  aJSO,- 
COO.OCO.OOO  in  1950,  and  an  estimated  $388.- 
03a,OUO,000  in  ISoS,  against  a  prewar  peak  ot 
S90.000.000.GOO.  We  ars  dsailng  with  a  geo-' 
graphical  area  oonstltuting  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clvlliaed  world,  a  free 
world  in  which  1,075.000,000  people  out  of 
its  approximately  1,400.000.000  people  s/e 
living  on  per  capita  Incomes  which  averege 
well  under  SlOO  a  year  against  our  SI  .400 
per  year,  whose  life  expectancy  Is  SO  yean  ss 
against  our  65  years,  and  whose  rates  of  U- 
llteraey  average  78  percent.  Such  a  free 
world  has  unlimited  room  for  Improvement 
and  therefore  unlimited  cpportimtty.  Such 
a  country  as  ours  liss  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties to  lead  this  free  world. 

Our  economy  la  operating  at  top  speed  and 
the  added  requirements  for  increased  de- 
fense preparatiaos  will  undoubtedly  utillae 
cur  full  productive  power  for  a  time,  but 
this  time  Is  limited  to  a  period  of  a  fjrw, 

years^ .  lKtlm»t5jUrt*M  aSs55SBa9o^  ffc, 
:rft*ri1[ftt||H  fe  be  $50,000,008,000  for  1*6 1-M 
'and  as  inurh  as  $60,000,000,000  to  $70,000.- 
000,000  for  1953-53,  but  that  chould  be  the 
peak.  And  though  thereafter,  maintenance 
requirements  for  our  defense  preparations 
will  be  Large — ^I  estimate  i^em  at  $30,000,- 
000,000  to  $80,000,000,000  annually — they  will 
certainly  not  be  great  enough  to  occupy  the 
vast  industrial  machine  which  we  will  have 
created  by  then  tx)  the  full.  The  United 
States  doubled  its  jntxtuctlon  In  the  period 
of  1839  to  1945  and  is  very  likely  to  Increase 
It  again  by  50  percent.  In  the  decade  1946  to 
1055.  $30,000,000,000  should  not  represent 
over  iO  percent  of  this  production. 

The  Jeremiahs  wUl  say.  "What  if  a  world 
war  comes?"  Of  coiu^e,  if  there  Is  another 
world  war,  a  program  such  as  I  am  proposmg 
must  be  deferred  and  our  whole  economy 
geared  to  war  needs.  But  what  we  want  is 
to  avoid  a  war  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
world  presented  by  a  program  of  Investment 
to  Improve  ll\1ng  standards  would  be  la  my 
view  as  powerful  a  weapon  for  peace  as  the 
expansion  of  our  Armed  Foroes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  armed  forces  of  our  allied 
United  Nations  powera. 

A  committee  of  experts  of  the  United  na- 
tions m  a  sensational  study  Jtut  released 
enUtled.  "Measures  for  the  Boonomle  X>e- 
velopment  of  UndKideveloped  Countrtes" 
finds  tliat  $10,000,000,000  annually  of  new 
outside     Investment     capital     u     urgently 
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to  paraUt  •  3  percent  annual  flm  tn 
per  capita  n«t  tacom*  tat  *ucb  counai«s  in 
Latin  AflMTtca.  Africa.  tl>*  MMltfl*  «a«t. 
koatlMaat  Aala.  and  Um  Par  laat.  Conalder- 
Inf  Uwtr  low  atatua  now  auch  an  tncr*«aa 
would  ha»«  to  continue  for  10  to  30  yean  to 
matertally  improve  their  Btandarda  of  11t1ii«. 
The  •azoe  ezperU  point  out  that  thU  (um 
U  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  United 
State*  and  oth«  deireloped  countrtea  to  pro- 
Tide.  The  national  incomee  of  We«i«rn 
Kurope.  AuetraJaala.  the  United  State*  and 
Canada  belnf  eetUnated  to  afgrecate  »350.- 
000.000.000  a  year  and  the  vanafer  of  only 
a  percent  of  thia  amount  annuxily  to  the 
uuderdeTeloped  countrlea  being  equal  to 
rr.OOO.OOO.OOO  a  ye«  Thla  report  fcllcwa 
the  Oordon  Oray  and  Helaon  Rockefeller 
reporta  to  our  own  OoTemment  mak  ng 
■linH^f  rceamincRdatlona. 

All  of  ua  are  troubled  today  by  the  frua- 
tratViD  of  the  ttru«(le  In  Korea,  while  we 
know  that  we  muat  repel  aggieaalon.  we  ftnd 
it  hard  to  aee  a  dectatee  termination  of  '.he 
BtrucsW  whlcb  wUI  mark  far  ua  auccees  I 
•i^geac  that  sticcMa  in  repelling  the  Ccm- 
Biunlat-Chinaa*  aiQcreaalon  tn  Korea  will  be 
aetai mined  by  whether  CocnmunUt  China 
wUl  tiMraafter  be  an  aggreaalve.  expanslonut 
power  or  will  withdraw  within  her  iradl- 
ttmal  mainland  border*  preoccupied  «tth 
worktBC  out  her  own  destiny  and  her  own 
probl— !■ 

This  win  m  turn  be  determined  by  the 
reovptlon  which  her  preeent  action*  wlU  re- 
cetee  from  the  peoplee  of  *outb  and  louth- 
••■I  Aala  now  outalde  the  Communlat  orbit. 
IX  they  Bide  with  China  tn  construing  her 
BlltCary  actknu  as  war  on  western  explclta- 
tlan  and  e*  Kid  to  national  Integrity  and 
•eoDontlc  tmproTement  In  Aala.  then  Com- 
munlat China  will  become  mere  aggresslTe 
KDd  czpAoalonlat  than  even  now.  But  If 
these  oCber  peoples  dlaapprore  of  Communlat 
Cbina'a  actions  a*  breaching;  the  peace  and 
ths  opporttmlty  for  new  nationalism*  tn 
•otith  and  southeast  Asia  to  develop  and 
proapsr.  then  Communist  China'*  aggression 
vlU  recede. 

TtM  key  to  thla  decision  Is  our  action  on 
tiM  seoooailc  front.  That  Is  what  made  our 
reeent  food-grain  loan  to  India  for  3.00O.00O 
toiia  at  grain  so  all-important  when  com- 
pared with  the  measly  90.000  tons  cupplted 
by  tb*  SoTltt  Union  for  caah  on  the  barrel- 
hsMl.  In  terms  of  a  strategic  material  like 
borlAp.  The  British  Commonwealth  coun- 
trtas  ta  south  and  southeast  Asia — Lndla, 
Pakistan  Qnyton.  Malaya,  and  British  Bor- 
Be(>— have  rsticn  Ujgrttm  pn  *  S-yssr  plan 
for  tlMtr  economic  development  called  the 
C^Jamho  plAO.  It  calls  for  t3.000.000.OQO  of 
tnitsHle  Investment  during  that  period  of 
wtyett  Orest  Britain  has  agreed  to  contribute 
tBO0JMM».OOO  and  t3.500.0QO.OOO— •37S.000.000 
p«  fear — Is  to  come  from  other*  principally 
tb*  United  SUtas.  The  addition  of  the 
other  coontrles  in  that  area  to  the  program 
voold  probably  bring  the  figure  for  outsl.ie 
aM  OCber  than  Brltlah.  to  MOO.OOO.OOO  per 
year  for  •  years.  There  haM  not  been  much 
aBtbiwIaeni  in  WMbingtnn  for  thla  plan  I 
bcOrva  that  it  should  be  promptly  and  en- 
tbaalaetteally  backed  by  the  United  States 
and  tbroufb  the  United  Nations.  It  wUl 
bae*  Bore  to  do  with  real  peace  tn  Korea 
tban  baefcatalrs  diplomatic  maneuvering. 
Tbti  la  tbe  way  to  save  Uvea  In  Korea,  to  keep 
•DOtb  and  southeast  Asia  tn  tbe  free  world 
■Btf  to  bafia  to  win  back  Communist  China. 
la  Itaa  vltb  tbe  needs  and  the  raaource* 
to  msot  tboea  naeds  I  would  like  to  outUne 
tar  fov  a  ftva-point  profram  which  I  eon* 
iMar  to  b*  aaantlal  to  be  undartaltsn  now  In 
Vi4mt  to  BMt  tbe  tbift  la  tb*  stratafy  of  th* 
btoe  (ron  *3t«mal  sigiaailrin  to 
loeolutloa.  abottld  this  actuaUy  be 
Or.  at  tb*  vary  toast  to  aatablisb 
Um  abMd  of  mllttary  prtitaettoa  d*- 
bf  our  tfaf  ana*  mobiltitlon  means 
fmirtai— tirtl    condttloQ*   of 


life  m  the  free  world  *■)  a«  to  rala*  »hem 
to  a  new  pUteau  of  weil-beins;  conducre 
alike  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  •..  a 
modem  social  order 

1.  Recruit  a  million  youni?  tner.  ar.cl  •*  r.-.f". 
for  work  abroad  to  impr've  I'andan-  ' 
health  education.  >anltar..or.  *r.vr..-pi  rM'ion, 
communications,  and  produrt;  ::.  .:■.  i.;r.'-ul- 
ture  and  industry  E>».:»t;ii.^h  •ri.:..r..t 
•chools  to  train  them  for  their  >.os  ai.a 
amend  the  tax  laws  to  /ivp  'hem  opportuni- 
ties for  ijood  earn. Hi  ca;>iu-r.y  whi>  doing 
their   Job* 

3  Vaat;y  expa;:d  the  pi  r  illmei.t  of  for- 
eign student*  in  United  i'ltes  schools  and 
colleges  and  m  United  S*aies  i'H-err.r-.f':.- ■.;. 
technical  ana  mdu.stnal  e.sf.ib'.i.'^r.mf  ;.■ - 
with  Government  aid  mere -.  I:.,.;  '^.e  number 
from  the  present  approx;rr:it^:v  V)  i?00  who 
are  so  accommodated  '■ ,  J-X)  loO — 10  percent 
of  our  college  populatrn 

3.  Expand  to  at  le;ist  ir  utile  its  present 
stxe  the  overseas  publics' ;onj»  ti.d  ".road- 
caatinii  activities  of  the  State  Dei..ir- mint's 
Information  and  educati.  :.  jr  etHn.  i:.  :  >■• 
11    up    .IS    an    integrated    -eparnte    ,.i _-»'■.  : 

the    Government,    einph.usiz.r.,'    par'i'^'-i.  i.-  y 
mass    adult    educati'^n    overjeas 

4  Undertalte  a  campaign  to  expand  fx":- 
way  foreign  travel  wi*h  the  objective  of 
doubling  the  number  of  .Americans  traveling 
overseas  from  the  present  total  of  600,000  to 
1,250  000  and  acccm mod.it miij  an  equal  num- 
ber of  travelers  from  overseiis  m  the  Unit-d 
States  and  encciirnee  such  Tivel  with  Gov- 
ernment aid 

5  Invest  by  Government  underwriting  in 
underdeveloped  areas  )f  the  free  world  3 
percent  of  our  natMn.i;  income  per  annum 
for  20  year*  Inv:te  'he  ether  developed 
countries  of  the  f.-ee  wrrld  to  iraanize  to  do 
the  same  throui^h  the  United  Nations  if 
pKDeslble 

The  magnitude  of  this  prreram  is  ind'.c;i- 
tlve  of  the  size  of  the  new  challenge  whic.i  ■*? 
face.  OiiT  p<:!wer  and  "ur  resources  have 
given  us  world  leadership  Wh.^t  we  do  with 
this  WMrld  leadership  %-\'.\  determine  our 
future  and  that  of  manitir.d  f  t  centuries  to 
come 

We  con.stantly  hear  ab>-Ut  thr>  'irt  that 
the  CommunLst  ldeol'.:gy  is  rev  :  .-:  ;.  i.'y  m 
*eeking  to  bring  to  the  depres.sed  _voples 
social  and  economic  justice  But  wh.r.  la  all 
too  rarely  recognized  l.s  thit  it  is  we  m  the 
United  States  who  are  the  revolutionary 
people  carryl.-i?  the  revolutionary  tradition. 
For  the  Communists  at  best  ask  the  world  to 
go  back  to  the  old-f  ishloned  "beneficent 
dictatorship"  In  order  t.;  •x-:r!t  I's  way 
thruugll  to  economic  and  social  jus'lce  while 
we  a-sk  the  world  to  (to  f  Jr?.-irtl  tj  depoeratlc 
freedom  of  choice  in  order  tO'  .-ittaln  the 
SAme  goal.  And  whereas  ^ur  revolution  has 
now  been  seasoned  fjr  175  years  and  ha* 
shown  the  most  remarkable  advances  In  the 
■ocial  and  econom.ic  fields  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  all  the  Ru.ssi^n  revolution  has 
shown  IS  unrelieved  suppressi  n  jf  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  brutal  destruction  of  moral 
and  spiritual  values  The  Communlat*  have 
devoted  their  energies  primarily  to  the  con- 
■tructlon  of  a  mammoth  military  machine. 
and  to  Inculcating  mass  fear  and  hatred. 
No.  my  friend*,  in  terms  'f  the  rev 'iutl^narv 
mission.  It  is  ours  which  Is  the  rev-lu'i!  r.  .i:i  J 
the  Rusdtan's  which  is  the  react::-. 

The  prospects  for  young  men  and  w.meu 
of  spirit  were  never  greater  There  i.s  Alto- 
gether too  prevalent  a  tendency  to  be  frus- 
trated by  the  seemingly  relentless  and  o:i- 
ending  conflict  of  today  We  can  flij.it 
through  and  win  this  conflict  by  peaceiul 
means,  gaining  in  the  process  a  prosper,  us 
and  peaceful  world.  Alcxlera  thinking  n  .v 
understands  that  just  as  peace  and  security 
may  be  maintained  by  world  law  and  thc< 
power  to  enfcaxe  it.  *o  the  machine  age  with 
its  new  powers  of  production  can  .onqufr 
world  poverty  and  depreashjn.  Tae  wav  :•( 
cartatniy  discernible — ours  muat  be  the  wi.i. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARJ.S 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROW^SON 

rf    INDIA.V* 

IN    :i;E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^  HVES 

Friday.  June  IS,  1051 

Mr  BROWNSON.  Mr  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlc.^  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news 
.s'orv  OPS  Flip-noppinii  on  Pr  ce-^  for 
P.aCH  Day,  and  an  editorial.  Conf\,.sion  by 
the  Confu.sed,  both  of  which  app  ared  in 
the  Indianapoli.s  News: 

OPS  Fi.n'-F'...PPiNG  ON  PuiCEs  ?■->«  Ra  e  D^y  - 
OmCLM  EXPLMSEH.  Qt  ITS  ,J:b  :n  Liscvtt 
The  happv  jir.k'ie  :.f  ca.-ih  registers  here 
on  500-m.i>  ri.e  il,r.-  may  be  mu:!lel  fcv  the 
Office  of  Fri.-e  St.ibiUzation,  it  i  ppeared 
today 

Or,  on  the     ther  hand.  It  may  not  be 
Or  some  registers  m.iy  he  aSTected  ;  nd  some 
may  not 

It  Is  a  bu-Pitirra'lc  perptexrv  'n  -i-hich 
the  Indiana  OPS  office  apparently  h?.*  n  - 1  yet 
made   up   Its    mind 

"It's  a  legril  questirm,"  said  O 'S  Legal 
Counsel  D;r.  .d  Probstem. 

To  Louis  C  Hmer  Jr  dls'ric*  ml  jrinatlon 
Ofllcer.  It  was  ;ust  plain  cinfusii.n. 
In  the  midst  of  ir  he  resigned, 
"I  presumed  i*  x ',s  my  ji;b  to  keep  the 
public  well  informed  on  OPS  but  I  found 
I  Just  dont  have  .ir.y  program  to  keep  them 
Informed   on   '   Hmer   said 

"Therefore  I  don  t  see  tha«  they  the  OPS) 
have  any  use  for  a  public  iniorm.at  (5n  direc- 
tor at  86,400  a  year 

■If  anybody  Is  going  to  pay  mt  $6,400  a 
year,  I'm  going  to  m.-ike  sure  I  e  irr    i' 

Hlner  aald  he  couldn't  see  an ,-  w  ly  of 
earning  his  salary  with  the  OPS 

The  public-Information  director  said  he  d 
spend  part  of  the  afterno<,n  cleani  .e  ut  his 
desk  and  that  he  then  waa  g'lmg  t  j  drive  to 
Mar' -■".■■  ■..;•■  rl.i-:  c-^^'r. .  and  "fjrzet  the  whole 
thli  , 

He  ad'lf'.i  he  f-"lt  that  Indiana  olicials,  in- 
cluding T.i'  riifi'T-.c:  direct'T,  ■»-ere  trying  to 
do  a  g'-'l  ;  *-i  but  that  the  Ci'n  tant  tur- 
moil bt!i*«?en  Chic.ii;o  and  W.ishington" 
made  that  impos.s:';:^ 


It  was  a  bold  OPS  man  vh< 


c:--'e  vnu 


an  answer  on  one  qu'-sti-  ii  t  in  ^t her,  and 
Vernon  J  D'vyer,  Indiana  direc'.T  vt.isr:  t  it 
the  office 

Red  Cub  plans  to  charge  I.-)  '  r  f^-ir  per- 
sons to  the  ,?peedway  next  Wec^ne-slav  and  a 
dollar  extra  for  each  additional  p  >rsi  n  "' 

Pr'  bstem   said   he  felt  this  was   .lle^al. 

B'.r  Red  Cab  President  Thoma.s  V.  K,ickley 
said  tlie  N.itiunal  T;ixicab  Owner  .Vssotia- 
ti  .;-.  had  m;  -rmed  its  mem.bers  a  '.ex  .mun'h.-! 
ait  '  tii.it  they  did  not  com.e  u:  .der  OPS 
regulati'  n,s 

That  »a.^  *he  wiv  things  were  ;   in- 

The  issue  'jf  ruce-day  prices  ^'f^i-.-.cd  *') 
ha-,  e  m'lre  in»;les  than  an  ccopvis  !  :i.->  eri'a- 
cles — ar.ii  ;m^-  i,s  hard  and  abrut  .its  tric-iv 
to  get  h'  .d     '.- 

Ps(-    Pi   Wrs    IN    TICLUIT   TKRXS   QT-TI  Tti  Nm 

Pr  ■Dste;:;  said  ^.e  felt  OPS  to<  k  prece- 
de'; cr  ,ver  tl'ie  Indiana  Public  Ser- ice  C'^m.- 
:n.>.-.i' T.  in  the  matter  of  Indiana}  oils  rail- 
w  I .  ^  lares. 

But  the  railways'  Ralph  Hesler  quoted  a 
diapatch  frjm  a  carriers'  organ^iati  n  saying 
It  didn  t 

Railways  wU!  charge  73  cents  ore  way  to 
the  -speedway  race  day  and  11  25  rt  and  trip. 

Deputy  OPS  Director  Jack  New  said  he 
dldn  t  jcrvjw  whether  that  was  le«a 

C  (.;.«e.  Probstein  said  he  was  learching 
the  .aw. 


»v  »-k  »-»  «  *  vw  T  ■»»      rr^  ^s.       r»^  »»  1-«        /-1/^'VT/~(T-kT-'r<r~<T/~\V     *    T 
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MeanwhUe  OPS  was  tnvestlgsttng  a  tazl- 
rate  hikie  In  Uunde.  eOected  In  the  midst  of 

a  bus  aznk.e. 

Probetem  said  he  didn't  want  to  commit 
himself  on  that  one  untU  he  was  sure  an 
Increase  had  been  put  Into  effect. 

Taxis  were  chjurging  45  cent*  for  ahort 
hauls  instead  of  35  cents,  with  rates  on 
Ionizer  trips  unchanged. 


Cojrrrsrojt  bt  tht  Ccimrsn) 
Louis  C  Hiner.  Jr  .  a  former  News  reporter, 
yesterday     became    ancther    victim    of    the 
politics -ridden  confused  aji.d  inept  Trumaji 
admini^tratlcn. 

The  Indiana  Office  of  Price  StabUizauon 
has  had  two  infurmaiion  officers  within  leas 
than  3  months,  Bctli  have  now  quit  'oecause 
they  discovered  no  one  knew  jusi  w'aat  they 
were  to  inl'jrm  tne  public  about.  The  pro- 
CTam,  a  phrase  dear  to  Truman  planners,  •was 
.■something  that  couldn't  be  put  In  under- 
.-standabie  words, 

W^  at  the  News  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Louis  Hiner,  respected  by  his  colleagues  as 
a  competent  newsp  perman.  annou.iced,  "11 
anybody  is  gt  ing  to  pay  me  16  400  a  year  I'm 
going  to  make  sure  I  earn  it.  I  couldn't 
see  any  way  of  earning  It." 

If  mere  peopie  m  Government  had  that 
Phil's'  phy  we'd  get  the  kind  of  G«jvern- 
ment  we  need. 

The  attempt  to  fight  higher  prices  and  the 
Increased  cost  of  .iTtng  Is  a  Laudable  one. 
But  the  Office  of  Price  Stabtllzatlcn  is  not 
r.nly  falling  to  halt  that  Increase,  it  1-'  de- 
stroying peopte'#  faith  in  their  Government 
tc  get  a  Job  done. 

The  News  tried  for  more  than  a  week  to 
get  an  answer  irora  the  local  OP3  office  about 
what  cou.d  or  would  be  done  about  Me- 
morial Day  prices  charged  by  hoieis,  tajti- 
ca?~s,   hU3.-^es.  and  trains. 

The  answer  after  a  week  of  deep  study  was. 
•'It's   a  lega»   question.  " 

Its  not  a  legal  question  to  the  people  that 
pay  the  freight.  It  s  hard,  ccid  cash,  that 
stuff  that  s  hard  to  come  by  these  days.  It's 
a  que.stion  that  ought  to  be  .ir..£wered  directly 
lUtd  simply.  It's  a  question  that  shouldn't 
require  page  after  page  of  confusing  gobble- 
degouk  in'ihe  form  of  orders,  directives  and 
imple  men  t-i  lions. 

It's  the  kind  of  answer  that  makes  almost 
everyone  who  has  had  any  contact  with  OPS 
or  any  Government  bureau  say.  ""Thii  isn't 
Government  by,  for.  and  of  the  people.  This 
Is  conlusi;n  ty  the  confused." 


Tele^siM  Firtvc  at  Stake 


to  them,  partteulariy  in  resent  years. 
The  opportunities  for  television  are  in- 
comparably greater  in  scope.    With  the 

tremendous  number  of  wave  lengths 
open,  it  would  seem  highly  deurabie  that 
a  special  group  be  reserved  for  purely 
educational  purposes.  The  opportuni- 
ties open  for  advertising  x>inmercial 
products  are  still  Umited  onij  by  the  in- 
genuity and  imaglnadon  ol  American 
producers.  There  have  beeji  no  com- 
plaints that  they  are  being  uitduly  ham- 
pered in  the  selling  of  their  *rikres  by  iaclc 
of  media.  PCC  has  a  linique  and  impor- 
tant decision  to  make.  In  the  public 
interest,  it  should  be  made  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  all  the  possibilities  cf  television 
from  Uncle  Mil  tie  to  the  Einstein  theory. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IS  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPHESETTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
next  month  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  will  open  hearings  designed 
to  determine  the  allocation  of  television 
wave  lengths  for  future  use.  A  tremen- 
dous effort  is  bemg  exerted  by  educa- 
tional groups  and  others  interested  in 
reserving  part  of  the  2.400  wave  lengths 
still  available  for  the  use  of  nonwimmer- 
cial  televistoo. 

In  makmg  its  decision  the  PCC  will 
have  the  example  of  radio-wave-length 
history  to  guide  its  thinking.  Throtigh- 
dot  tbe  country,  boards  ol  education  and 
other  agencies  have  made  good  and 
growing  use  of  radio  facilities  assigned 


RoD-Back  oi  Beef  Frees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HAIUUSON 

or   WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESMTrATTVES 
Friday,  June  15,  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wycming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
bnef  stay  in  my  home  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, where  I  met  with  a  large  number 
cf  cattle  producers  during  the  seventy- 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers'  Association. 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
cattlemen  are  sohd  citizens.  They  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  economy  of 
this  Nation,  and  they  resent  the  impli- 
cation that  they  are  now  striking  against 
the  best  interests  of  our  Nj.tion. 

I  own  and  operate  a  rar.ch  in  Wyo- 
ming. I  am  a  member  of  t.ie  Wyoming 
Stock  Growers'  Association.  I  jom  with 
other  members  of  that  great  Wyoming 
a.ssociation  in  resenting  the  implications. 
I  resent  the  implications  because  I  doubt 
if  any  other  group  of  American  citizens 
has  contiibuted  so  greatly,  £.s  a  ?roup,  to 
this  Nation's  welfare. 

These  men  have  settled  and  conquered 
a  frontier  country  of  Amerca.  have  de- 
veloped this  frontier  to  br.ng  forth  an 
industry  which  provides  for  the  Nation's 
meat  needs.  This  industry  and  the  men 
who  have  helped  to  develop  it  are  asking 
for  no  special  privileges.  They  seek 
none  and  expect  none.  They  simply  ask 
for  a  square  deal,  the  opportunity  to 
continue  to  provide  the  mea;;  the  country 
needs,  and  for  a  fair  return  for  their 
efforts. 

The  cattlemen  are  not  joining  the 
"gimme"  train,  never  ha?e.  in  fact, 
sought  to  obtain  special  privileges  or  gov- 
ernmental favors.  They  bcUeve  in  free 
enterprise  but  are  willing — I  the  neces- 
sity is  real — to  sacrifice  a  measure  o£ 
that  temporarily  in  exchaiige  for  na- 
tional stability.  They  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  be  given  fair 
treatmoit  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
singling  out  an  industry  arid  nailing  it 
to  the  cross  Is  not  an  cxpreision  of  such 
treatment 

Down  through  the  year.j,  America's 
cattlemen  have  been  amoi:«  the  fore- 


most of  those  who  have  defended  our 
liberties,  our  system  of  five  ento-prise. 
and  our  American  way  <rf  life  generally. 
They  have  lived  tn  the  best  American 
^adition.  developing  the  West  and 
establishing  a  tradition  of  their  own — 
one  of  honesty  and  forthriithtnesB  per- 
haps equaled  but  certainly  never  sur- 
IMLssed  by  any  other  group  of  Americans. 
The  American  cattleman  has  become 
a  symbol  for  self-reliance,  personal  in- 
tegrity, and  physical  courage  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  has  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  immortals  in  American  legend. 

The  word  of  these  men  is  as  good  as 
their  bond.  Western  cattlemen  con- 
stantly amaze  visitors  with  their  appar- 
ently ea.?y-going  manner  of  dcnng  busi- 
ness. Thousands  ol  dollars  change 
hands,  in  the  form  of  cattle  sales,  with- 
out written  agreements.  Their  integrity 
IS  above  reproach. 

It  IS  not  this  t3rpe  of  individual.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  deliberately  sets  about  to 
work  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
country. 

I  want  to  take  note  here  that  Wyo- 
ming cattlemen  do  not  market  cattle  at 
this  time  of  year,  nor  do  those  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  rangeland  States.  Just 
about  now,  great  herds  of  cattle  are  be- 
ing put  on  the  summer  ranges.  Some 
of  these  ranges,  as  in  my  own  home  area« 
are  in  mountain  territory.  These  cat- 
tle graze  in  the  summer  pastures  until 
fall,  when  they  are  sent  to  feed  lots  to  be 
fed  out  t)efore  shipment  to  markets. 

In  my  part  of  the  country  we  do  not 
have  large  gram  crops.  To  ship  in  the 
grain  would  be  prohibitive.  It  has  been 
found  more  practical  to  send  the  cattle 
to  the  grain  than  to  bring  the  grain  to 
the  cattle.  Hence,  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer pasturing  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken. 

In  view  of  this  fact  alone,  it  seems 
somewhat  far-fetched  to  accuse  range- 
land  cattlemen  of  holding  back  cattle 
which  they  would  not  market  at  this 
time.  OPS  or  co  OPS. 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  hurliuff 
unjust  charges  at  the  rangeland  States' 
cattlemen  never  have  ridden  the  cattle 
range,  never  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  cattlemen  themselves,  and  have 
no  practical  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
cattle  business.  I  do  not  beheve  such 
individuals  are  in  a  very  good  position  to 
judge  the  cattlemen  so  harshly.  I  do 
not  beheve  they  should  label  the  cattle- 
men as  strikers  without  first  obtaining 
flxst-hand  knowledge  of  the  cattlemen 
and  their  problems.  This  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  of  the  critics  have  troubled 
to  do. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Wyoming,  I 
attended  the  stock  growers'  convention. 
I  talked  with  many  of  the  cattlemen  and 
gathered  many  facts  and  figures  con- 
cerning individual  producers'  problems. 
Being  associated  with  the  cattle  business 
myself.  I  have  a  personal  appreciation 
for  their  headaches. 

Their  costs,  the  expenses  incurred  in 
producing  the  beef  for  the  Nation's  din- 
ing-room tables,  have  spiraled.  No  el- 
fort,  to  date,  has  been  made  to  remedy 
that  situati(Hi  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  roU-badc  order  an  their  own  prod- 
uct. This  they  believe  discriininatory 
and  unjust,    I  agree  with  them.    Whila 
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OP8  h*«  arbJlrfcrlly  rurtailed  their 
eamlAgs.  absolutely  no  coosidenuon  has 
been  fiven  to  the  ever -increasing  cosUs 
necessary  to  beef  production,  no  effort 
made  to  turn  back  those  costs  to  help 
offset  the  leases  the  cattlemen  face  in 
connection  with  the  beef  roll-back. 

While  I  did  not  see  tt  until  return- 
ing from  Wyominjj.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  RepubUcan  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, the  Honorable  AyioRrw  F  Schokp- 
rtL.  for  his  sUtement  ahich  besan  on 
page  A3 160  of  the  Rkcoud  for  May  31. 
In  substance,  the  figures  he  stave  m  this 
statement  are  ihe  .same  as  I  gathered 
while  talking  with  WyominK  stockmen. 
I  commend  Senator  Schoeppil  s  state- 
ment to  yxmr  attention,  and  will  refram 
from  repeating  much  the  same  informa- 
tion here.  Let  it  be  said  that  his  fltrurrs 
atMi  my  own  coincide  to  a  remarkatle 
decree. 

Wyoming  stock  crowers,  at  their  sev- 
enty-ninth annual  convention,  went  on 
recorti  as  opposing  the  OPS  action  to 
roll  hack  beef  prices,  and  they  declared 
that  slawhterlng  quotas  simply  don  r, 
make  tense. 

I  quote  from  an  As.soc;ated  Press  neu  s 
account  of  the  stockmen  s  resolution  in 
this  revK-d: 

The  Nation  now  has  4.000  000  rattle  than 
It  dVd  »  ye»r  a«o.  ih*y  claimed,  and  yet 
p*ck*.-s  are  allowed  to  siausthwr  nn'.y  80 
percent  aa  many  nead  as  they  did  a  year 
ago.  Tbat  m««rs  millions  ol  pounds  cf  be«f 
wUl  ;o  Into  the  blAck  naarl^ft 

This  talk  of  a  black  market  is  no  Idle 
comment.  Mr  Speaker  The  same  re- 
sulted imder  OPA  of  former  years,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tha:  the 
black  market  will  become  active  aeain 
If  the  OPS  ruling  Is  permitted  to  stand. 

Further,  unless  the  OPS  roll-back 
order  is  rescinded.  I  predict  that  this 
order  is  the  death  warrant  of  much 
small-scale  cattle  production.  Many  of 
the  small  operators  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce  CP-ttle  at  a  loss,  for  an 
indefinite  period  And  by  far  the  larger 
majority  of  the  Nation's  cattle  producers 
fall  into  the  "small  producers*  classify - 
cmticm.  The  cattle  "baron"  of  yesterv'ear 
has  Joined  the  old  soldier  m  fading  away. 
The  small  producer  has  taken  over — and 
no**  the  OPS^  taking  him  over 

I  propoae.  in  the  near  future  to  read 
Into  the  Rkxmb  the  text  of  Wyoming 
Stock  Grower's  Association  resolutions 
pertaining  to  the  Office  of  Price  Stabill- 
zatlaa's  discriminatory  actions.  I  pro- 
pose within  a  few  days  to  grive  ftsrures  to 
iUustrste  t^t.  while  the  cattlemen  s 
fToas  receipts  have  increa.sed.  spiralint? 
costs  have  taken  their  toU  to  leave  actu- 
ally decreased  profits  in  recent  months. 

Pbr  the  moment,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  OPS  ruling  will  have 
its  announced  effect — lower  the  cost  of 
meat  to  consumers.  My  contention  is 
that  the  ruling  will  serve  only  to  encour- 
ave  a  black  market  in  beef,  shorten  the 
available  supply  through  legitimate 
ehanaela  and  ultimately  increase  the 
coat  to  the  American  housewives.  A  by- 
produet  of  the  OPS  ruling  will  be  cheaper 
cots  of  meat  at  higher  prices— and  the 
dtmppsTsnrt  ot  the  choice  cuts  from 
tha  fwfupner  markets.  The  booaeirlTes 
wta  Had  thMiiaelves  paying  T-bone  prices 
far  flinlr  ftsst'  (|uahty. 


Ead  of  SB  Era  in  Coal  lB<lastr7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

o?  pt:nn«ti.vasi\ 

IN  THE  HOCSF  OF  HEPRE^ENTA  I!  VES 

Fridau.  June  li,  1951 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Sp+--al<er,  ur.drT  '.eiive 
to  extend  my  r^'mirk.s  m  thp  Rf  o»d  I 
wi.sh  to  mcladp  th'>  following  editorial 
entitled  End  of  an  Era  .n  Coal  Indus- 
try." which  a;:pe;tred  :n  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Times- Leader  on  Tuesday.  May 
29.  1951: 

End    or    an    Erk    :n   C.^(a.    Indcstit 

A  :  a.  r,f  the  -  n.-'j-unlty  paased  on  yes- 
terdiv  v.;;  Ti;e  (:.>.'-  iii Hon  ot  the  Lehlsh 
ai.d  VV..k-''i-B.ir-"  <:  .:  C'-rp .  successor 
t  .  liif  -..I  Lf-riuh  ,v  V.  ...--'^■s-B;irre  Goal  Co. 
The  acTi'  n  of  !!;•>  jT-x:iih>..lders  tn  approTing 
tJie  rc;  rr.rr.pi.d.i ■:  r.  f  the  board  of  direc- 
tors '*Ai  iiu'.  ju--  '.  er  business  formal- 
ity, i:  aiar'<<^d  '.^-p  t';.(:  '.  .iii  era  lu  the 
anthrac.tc  ir.du.s'rv 

The  Lehigh  .uid  Wllkes-Barre  Wiis  a  name 
t  .1  Ciii.jure  •*;*..n  *  . r  it  was  practically  a  syno- 
ni.Tzi  .'  r  C'.iti  ill  'h<"  northern  field.  The 
G.ea  .A. den  t<xl.iv  i.*  much  lareer  since  It 
abs«)rb«^rt  the  Lehu-h  ,i;.d  '.'.  :;k.es-B.irTe  oper- 
8ti_.!is  h'jt  i:  iie;er  q  .:"*•  -  i  -eeded  In  cap- 
tunii.:  the  imaematlon  of  the  region  or  the 
commanding  pcsuion  of  tt.s  lusty  com.ponent. 
It  u  a  difficult  phenomenon  to  explain,  but 
cjid-tiuier.^i  will  underst.iiid  This  Is  no  re- 
fleitin  t:  the  Glen  Aiden,  but  the  truth  U 
there  \v;ii  C'tr.'.y  ,):-.»  Le.'-.uh  .ind  VViKes-Barre. 
Just  hice  this  c^ur.t.'y  prixluced  only  one 
Li.Tc-tia  ■"'L-.f  Lif.cner^h,  ai;d  one  Kdlaon  al- 
thouzh  we  h  ive  had  n.an.-  .Americans,  dls- 
tina;uished  i;.  statesmd..i.^hip.  aviation,  and 
sciei.ce 

In  .=ir;  ir.d.vidual.  we  suppos?  this  would 
be  desti.'-ibed  ts-s  :>ers>  i.  i.r.y  <  r  cba.'ucter. 
Whaitver  it  was.  the  Ler.iti.a  &  'a  hlces-B;^rre 
had   it   iid  a   >     ■:•.;...'.;.,     .:.:.:      .If.'  v        "       '  i- 

thjn.  tucr.  -A  i.s  ::.(■  ::'.u.  ;'  .•.-  :  ••■  '..-"t 
the  roinrr.uni  ;y  r.trver  th  j'lrht  of  it  In  the 
lizht  '.A  an  ULinimare  bu.^i  .'-sa,  but  as  an 
Integral  part  cf  Wyoniu.!:  V  uley,  endowed 
with  hum^n  qLalitics 

This  f'-'eliriit  a  ct-mbiri.i*u<n  of  sentiment 
and  resptct.  w.i.^  3.r.,.ir*'(l  ly  the  rank  and 
fl.e — liie  miners  •  ne !■.;.>*•.  .es  The  sense  ot 
1  yiilty  Vits-  r.i't  c<  tinned  to  the  owners  and 
executives,  but  extended  to  the  humblest 
worker  and  even  to  the  man  In  the  street. 
We   .hall  never  see  its  Uite  again. 

There  were  orh»r  compaalee.  to  be  sure, 
but  thev  were,  tit  necessity  relegated  to  a 
sectindary  place  due  lo  the  eminence  ot  the 
Lehigh  A:  WLltes-Barre  It.«  ctm;^i« titers  and 
conten.ixiraries  w  u.d  he  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge the  facts  as  they  eMiited  j.  h..lf  century 
ago  and  even   later 

One  reason  perhaps  why  th-^  Lehljgh  Sc 
Wlllies-Barre  caucht  '>n  ir.d  '"ijoyed  an 
extra  measure  of  prestikti'  is  th.it  tt  always 
was  known  bv  the  name  i*  W-Tf  In  the  days 
before  the  Oovernmeiu  f  i  ced  the  railroads 
to  divest  themj<«lve!f  uf  thr.r  coal  properties. 
the  Qien  Aiden  w.^,-;  merey  the  mining  d*-- 
partment  of  the  Delaware.  Lacka'*  l;.  .  i  .•* 
Western  Rail-ciad  The  Hudson  C>  .il  C  u  -i 
Itkewtae  an  offshoot  o:  the  Dt^hiM  ir-'  X; 
Hudson  Railroad  .And  wj  it  wh*  wi;.  -.s 
others  etcepi  the  Lehuih  &  Whvcs- B  i.-re 
which  always  was  ll-sted  under  its  o^ii  lui;..-, 
even  when  owned  by  rail  mterest.s 

Thousands  of  local  families  kniked  tr  the 
Lthlgb  it  Wllkea-Barre  for  their  dai.v  bread. 
It  was  the  aource  of  lunds  to  operate  sch^jls. 
to  build  roada.  and  to  supply  other  public- 
ttceda.  It  was.  in  short,  the  principal  fact  >r 
In  the  local  economy  Countiesa  ittdiv.riun  s 
bad  no  oilier  employer,  launching  their  ca- 


r-<'r-  ;:,  Its  h^eakers  ai.d  ."taylne  wi^h  r  ur.'h 
(  .'1  .iV  h.rcei'l  -heir  re'lrement  1!  i\  ey  were 
fotti;:..re  eri>  ugh  r.  t  to  be  mvulve'  \u  one 
of  the  fli-a.s'er->  th.it  were  «>>  fre^uer'  before 
;o:;i  ('•.•r  thf  'urn  • 't  t.he  century.  Y"^.  the 
Lvi.i^u  it  Whkes-Barre  had  its  •  nare  of 
tragedy  and  its  day^  (.'  nn.xsfv,  bit  these 
~.Tf  -rt-stly  forgotten  t. ow,  e?,je'jui;i  •  oti  an 
■.  like  thu 
It  Is  bard  to  believe  the  Ifhi^h  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Is  gone  It  l.^  ;i.<e  telling 
Americans  the  T'ni'ed  S^-a'?-  l.s  n  )  more. 
Maybe  the  Lehleh  &  Wi'i'ite.'^-^a-rp  1  as  dis- 
appeared, legal:.  :  f  nriii  .•  -x  ■:,  the 
closing  of  Its  bk.^^l'cs  .i;.d  t.ht  .l.p,.;.. .  .f  its 
assets,  but  It  la  going  to  live  on  In  local 
memorlca  for  a  lorig.  long  time  I'osatbly 
like  the  old  soldier,  it  will  jtist  fade  away. 


A  Thought  at  Graduation  Time:  \vhy  Ii 
a  Young  Maji  of  18  Old  Enough  To 
Fight,  But  Not  Old  Enough  To  Vote? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIViS 

F-'driv    J'ivc  15    1951 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rfmi'iik.s  m  the  Record.  I 
include  her-^with  an  editorial  taken  fmm 
the  White  Haven  Record  of  June  1.  \95l. 
entitled  -A  Thvou-ht  at  Graduation 
Tinie:  Whv  :<  a  Yount  Man  of  18  Old 
Enough  To  Fi^ht.  But  Not  Old  Enough 
To  Vote''" 

A  Thoccht   \t  ('.= 'Tf^TTON  Ti\f»"     Why  I=    \ 

Young  M^.n  of  18  O;  D  En    cgh  To  Fight, 

But  Not  Oid  E.nouch  To  Vote'' 

This  year,  as  each  y-ar  in  the  past,  an  at- 
mosphere of  solemn  festivity  stirh  as  that 
fotind  In  launchlr.J  ^f  a  new  i^hip  has 
s«»ttled  on  our  ccmniwi.ity.  Y  ung  faces 
wreathed  in  smiles  w.ih  evps  that  mirror 
bright  visions  of  the  futu.-e  are  briskly  about 
their  Important  husines.s — hearts  light,  col- 
ors flying,  hopes  hlsh  The  past  glows  but 
fades.  The  future  beckons.  It  Is  gradua- 
tion time. 

Yes;  still  another  ?roup  cf  e.i^er  ai.d  am- 
bitious young  men  and  wonien  s".ird  ^it  this 
all-Important  thresh  Id — their  backs  t-wurci 
the  academic  past  Lhelr  eyea  on  the  eie:- 
hopeful  futiire  The  wh^le  atmosphere  is 
one  of  snlemni'y,   h'  pe,   and   ambitUit.. 

It  Ls  I  .r-fid  tnd  colorful  occivsion — cr.e 
which  ^h.;  ;  ihA.vs  recall  fond  memcrtes. 
But  m  this  Abie  •-;  doubt  .md  uncertainty. 
It  la  also  an  occa-sion  of  deep  concern  5  t 
these  young  men  Conflict  Is  the  keyn  ro 
of  the  day  and  the  gruesome  specter  o:  war 
hanirs  like  a  dark  cloud  or.  the  hor'-zon  cf 
these  y  unz  lives  Their  country  girds  f  ^r 
the  threatetv.t'C  fi<.v>  aheud  and,  without 
doubt.  '".  r  '•  't  th'>se  V'Uiie  mer.  will  fhiTtly 
be  callfil   u'.''  r.   ti    .<erve   m   her  dele:;.se 

What  thaught.<4  --uch  prcK?pect3  must  foster 
\n  the  minds  ct  the>e  young  men  Is  diflicuU 
•  .ni.,*i:if,  or  one  thoUiCht — one  question  — 
Wf  may  l:e  sure  is  th'^re  ■  H  w  U  it  that  I. 
net  old  r:\-  ujh  '':  v^te.  am  vet  .jld  enough 
to  fl-'h'  ^' 

The  (•U''>'ion  defies  answering  Indeed. 
why  should  we  expe<"t  our  younu  men  under 
21  vears  t-  n>  ht  and  rusk  their  lives  In  the 
defense  of  i  Nation  whose  prlicies  they  are 
n<'t  fjermitted  to  help  shape'  By  what 
twi.sted  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  (the 
tw  !n:port;i;it  Ide.Tls  we  have  taught  them 
r  ■  ^p^■)ertl  do  we  prop<ise  th:\t  these  young 
men  r.i-ht  '  "uph-  'rt  a:'d  d?fend"  a  Gov- 
erameiil   in    which   they   hi»\e   no   voice.'     !• 
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a  young  man  who  is  old  enough  to  thus 
undergo  the  most  terrible  of  all  human  hard- 
•■hips  yet  not  old  enough  to  have  some  voice 
m  determaning  the  course  hla  crmntry  shall 
f  :.Uow  in  this  troubled  age''  What  right 
b.tve  we  to  ask  of  him  that  be  taite  up  arou 
r.nd  do  battJe  and  endure  lonellneaa.  fllth. 
hunger,  cold,  privation,  pain,  and  sufler- 
i:.g-  when  we  refuse  him  the  right  to  caat 
.his  ballot  m  determining  the  Ueues  which 
cur  Nation  faces?     What  right.  If  any? 

Give  a  moment's  thought  to  this  queation, 
Con.<(lder  what  It  is  that  you  are  asJung  at 
'.aet^  young  men.  Dont  excuse  yotirself, 
because  It  Is  you  who  are  asking  them  to  do 
tills— you  and  mlllloia  of  your  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. '  Rfcfipct  on  this  dlahesirtenlng  viola- 
tun  of  our  American  creed — and  then  do 
.t'-methlng  about  It.  WrlT.e  to  your  repre- 
sentative at  Harrlsburg  and  to  your  Con- 
cresaman  at  Washington.  Tell  them  that 
you  want  them  to  correct  this  Injustice  by 
passing  legislation  giving  these  young  men 
the  right  to  vote  that  every  American  who 
fights  for  his  country  shotild  have.  Tell  him 
that  In  your  opinion  a  man  who  is  old 
enough  to  fight  Is  also  old  enough  to  rote. 
.\nd  tell  him  now. 


C— *buc&wi  aad  Opentm  •(  \Jkkj  Dui 
oa  tkc  KtotMii  Rmr  ia  Manama 


Geaeral  Marshairs  West  Point  M6rttt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NFW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVE8 

Friday,  June  15,  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  short  editorial  from  the  New- 
bureh  News  of  June  7  commenting  on 
Secrttary  Marshall's  commencement  ad- 
dress before  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Secretary 
chose  this  occasion  to  display  his  per- 
sonal spleen  and  political  venom. 
Genexal  iUasHAix's  West  Poiixt  Addeiss 

That  a  man  In  the  high  position — Secre- 
tary of  Defense — that  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall occupies  should  uae  the  occasion  of  an 
address  to  West  Point  graduatee  to  parade 
his  personal  prejudice  and  spleen  U  not 
specially  astonishing,  considering  the  cus- 
tomary attitude  of  members  cf  the  Truman 
adm.lnlstrtitlnn. 

Fust  off.  Marshall  Lndtilged  In  sclf-pJty 
that  "the  pnvUege  of  being  a  West  Point 
graduate  was  denied  him  because  his  father's 
poiuical  thinking  was  not  in  accord  witli 
those  in  power  at  the  time  he  waa  seeking  to 
become  a  soldier." 

This  IS  his  story.  Perhaps  he  did  not  meet 
the  qualifications  for  entrance  to  West  Point. 
Th*s  he  would  not  admit,  and  those  he 
t induces  are  dead.  Many  young  men  seek 
entrance  to  United  States  Military  Academy, 
but  inly  a  few— the  best — can  be  chosen. 

Marshall  then  "lashed  at  politics  which 
has  hampered  the  Nation  in  Its  trying 
hours."  He  means,  of  course.  Republican 
poUUcs.  Democrats,  however,  are  respon- 
sible for  our  foreign  policy.  They  have  got- 
ten us  Into  one  meas  after  anoths'.  becsua* 
they  have  placed  tbc  welfare  of  our  Nation 
second  to  politics.  They  are  playing  poUttcs 
as  our  young  men  fl^t  and  die  in  Korea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'E^^ART 

or  MOHTAMA 

m  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A 'n\'BB 
Friday,  June  IS,  1951 

Mr  DXWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
tune  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  the  demand  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  that  it  be  given  a  share  oi  the 
electrical  energy  to  be  generated  at  Libby 
Dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  in  Montana. 

I  mentioned  that  this  most  unusual 
request  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  in  the  International  Jomt 
Commission,  and  that  I  had  been  ad- 
vised the  Province  would  ask  one-third 
of  the  power  generated. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission.  Hon.  A- 
O.  Stanley,  has  since  advised  me  that  the 
Commission  has  received  no  request  for 
a  specific  portion  of  the  power  generated. 
However,  the  clear  intent  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  revealed  in  an  article  published 
May  28  in  the  Vancouver  fB.  C"  Sun,  In 
which  it  is  suted  that  the  Province, 
"feeling  entitled  to  a  fair  share,  is  asking 
the  International  Joint  Commission  for 
a  third  of  that  output." 

To  clarify  the  political  and  legal  ques- 
tions involved,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr  Stanley 
dated  May  19,  a  copy  of  his  reply  of  Jime 
6,  and  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  article 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  is  my  opinion,  shared  I  believe  by 
most  Montana  people,  that  the  British 
Columbia  demand  for  electric  power  is 
unwarranted  and  unreasonable,  and 
that  it  jihould  not  be  accepted  by  otir 
Government. 

The  letters  and  articles  are  as  follows: 

CCIMGKZSS  or  TBZ  UimTD  Statbs. 

Hotnss  o»  HEPaESDrrarnris . 
Washington,  D.  C,  Maj)  19. 1951. 
Hon   A  O.  Staitlzt 

Chairman.  United  States  Section. 

International  Joint  Commisium, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DkjlR  Sekatck  Staxisy:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  in  a  statement  In 
the  matter  of  the  application  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Internation- 
al Joint  Commissicn  dated  January  12.  1951. 
for  approval  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Libby  Dam  and  Reserrolr  on  the 
Kootenay  River  near  Libby.  Mont..  Miurch  8. 
1951"  requests  that  any  order  of  approval 
should  include  certain  conditio  ns.  one  of 
which  Isi 

"ici  That  In  recognition  of  the  physical 
contrlhution  of  British  Coltimbla  to  the 
project,  there  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
power  developed  as  the  result  of  ttie  propoeed 
wcvks  to  a  point  on  the  British  Columbia 
border  for  use  In  British  Columbia  sucli 
amount  of  electrical  energy  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  deem  appropriate." 

I  have  information  that  tb«  Province  at 
British  Columbia,  in  recognitian  of  its  phys- 
ical contrUmtloD  to  the  Libby  Dam  and  Bea- 
ervoir.  expects  to  demand  under  tills  provi- 
sion one-thlrtl  of  Om  electric  power  generated 
at  tUe  Libby  project.  Such  a  grant  of  power 
to  C-'nada  would  be  contrary  to  the  bast  tn- 
tereits  of  the  State  of  Montana,  tlte  IKiited 


States  which  Is  making  such  a  huge  Invest- 
ment, and  contrary  to  existing  law. 

First,  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
has  asked  to  be  paid  In  power  rather  than  in 
money  as  recompense  for  the  utilisation  of 
her  natural  resources.  Heretofore.  >t  has 
been  the  i>oltcy  to  m£ke  settlement  In  such 
cases  by  CASh  paymenta — ^never  by  the  allo- 
cation of  a  block  of  power 

Second,  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  22.  1M4,  reads.  In  psrt, 
as  follows  1 

"Electric  power  and  energy  generated  at 
reservoir  projects  under  the  control  of  tha 
War  Department  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretrry  of  War  not  required  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  projects  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  thai)  transmit 
and  dispose  of  such  power  and  ener^  tn 
such  manner  as  to  encourage  the  most  wide- 
spread use  thereof  at  the  ksweat  posoibl* 
rates  to  consumers  consistent  with  sound 
business  f^ndples.  the  rate  schedules  to 
become  effective  upon  confirmation  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Rate  Kihedules  shall  be  drawn  having  re- 
gard to  the  recovery  (upon  the  basis  of  the 
application  of  such  rate  schedules  to  the 
capacity  of  the  electric  facilities  of  the  proj- 
ects) of  the  cost  of  producing  and  trans- 
mitting such  electric  energy.  Including  the 
amortisation  of  the  capital  Investment  allo- 
cated to  power  over  a  reasonsble  period  ot 
years.  Preference  In  the  sale  of  such  power 
and  energy  shall  be  given  to  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives." 

Granting  a  third  of  the  power  generated 
at  Libby  Dam  to  Canada  as  iDdemnlty  would 
be  contrary  to  these  two  provisions  of  law. 
Fiu^her,  Public  Law  329.  Sevonty-flfth 
Congress,  chapter  720,  first  session,  section 
4  reads,  as  follows: 

'"In  order  to  instire  that  the  faculties  for 
the  generation  of  electric  energy  at  the 
BonnevUle  project  shall  be  operated  for  tha 
bene 9 1  of  the  general  public,  and  particu- 
larly oif  domestic  and  rural  ccmsuroers.  the 
administrator  shall  at  all  times.  In  disposing 
of  electric  energy  generated  at  said  project, 
give  preference  and  priority  to  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives." 

Again,  in  this  section,  in  the  Bonneville 
art.  there  Is  a  definite  mandate  that  the 
project  shall  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  public,  and  particularly  of  do- 
mestic and  rural  consumers.  That  the  ad- 
ministrator shall  at  all  times,  in  dL«posing 
of  electric  energy  generated  at  said  project, 
give  preference  and  priority  to  public  bodlea 
and  cooperatives. 

This  section  of  the  law  would  be  rirlated 
In  the  granting  of  one-thtrd  of  the  power 
cf  Libby  Dam.  tc  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia. 

Article  vm  of  the  treaty  between  tha 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relating  to 
botindary  waters  and  questions  arising  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  states, 
in  part: 

■'In  cases  involving  the  elevation  of  tha 
natural  level  of  waters  on  either  side  of  tha 
line  as  a  resiilt  of  the  construction  of  main- 
tenance on  the  other  side  of  remedial  or  pro- 
tective works  or  dams  or  other  obstructiona 
in  boundary  waters  or  In  waters  flowing 
therefrom  or  in  waters  below  the  boundary 
in  nvers  flowing  across  the  boundary,  tha 
ComnUselon  shall  requli*.  as  a  conditlan  of 
Its  approval  thereof,  that  suitable  sod  ade- 
quate provlsioa.  approved  by  It.  be  made  for 
the  pirotectlon  and  Indemnity  of  all  inter- 
ests on  the  other  side  of  the  Une  which  may 
be  injured  thereby." 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  In  carryUiff 
out  this  provision  of  the  treaty  there  shotiid 
be  a  violation  of  cithar  the  Fk>od  Control 
Act  of  Decamher  n,  1944.  or  Putills  Law 
339,  Seventy-fifth  Omsreas. 

TUc  Departoaent  of  the  Army.  Offlce  of  tha 
Chjyf  ox  ■Bstnavs,  under  date  of  DccemlMr 
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1.  IMO.  «ubaUt«»d  to  the  S*CT»t*ry  of  State 
&  rvport  on  tb«  pro|x»»l  few  coosiruction  at 
ttm  UbCiT  project.  On  p*v  «  of  t^»»  r«pori. 
Uk*  Ubby  prt).'«ct  is  (J««cnb«<l.  m  follow* 

'^'b*  LtbOy  Dun  tnt  to  locmtcd  Atx>ut  U 
mtiM  upstrram  from  Ltbby.  Mont  .  at  rtT«r 
mli*  2l».  At  tiU*  «lte  and  for  a  great  pro- 
pcctloo  of  ttoe  l«i»fth  of  xtM  propoaed  r«««r- 
TotJ  Kootenai  Hirer  flowa  in  a  deep  C-«baped 
roclt-«mllc«l  canvoD. 

-A  pro)eci  at  llito  alie.  conrtrueted  to  the 
rorebay  eleraUon  of  2  45».  a»  recommended 
bf  tb«  IsaercatlooaJ   Columbia  Rtrer  Engl- 
oaerlnc  Board,  would  create  a  r«*ervcHr  *p- 
proxlaiatel^   1«I0   miles   lonf   and   from   one- 
bail  to  one  aiMl  one-half  miles  wide  i  see  ex- 
hibit   B).     The    rweTToir    would    extend    42 
mllM  Into  Canada  to  the  taUwater  of  the  Bull 
lUver  Dam  atie.  which  u  abc^ut  5  miles  up- 
stream   from    Wardner.     Brttlah     Columbia. 
With    a   ftxll    Llbby   reaervolr    the    depth    of 
water  at  the  International  boundary  would 
be   150  feet.     The  reeerroir  will  occupy   ap- 
proximately   51.900    acrea.    of    which    17.700 
acras  are  in  Canada.     Improrements  In  the 
United  Statca  portion  of  the  reservoir  are  a 
traneooatlnental   railroad,   a  State   highway, 
a  (rw  lofslnc  crtnusunltlea.  and  a  few  iarms. 
In  the  On^1#"  portion,  the  reservoir  would 
ftoo«t  a  few  small   communitiee   and   f^ms. 
aad  aoBM  aecocdary  roads.     In   addition,   it 
would  oeocasitate  the  raising  of  the  Canadian 
PaclAe  Railway  Crows  Meet   line   and   No    3 
bigbway  for  short  distances.     The  reservoir 
would  have   a   gro.**  storage  capacity  of   6  - 
73O.CO0  acre-feet,  of  which  approximately  10- 
000.000  acre-feet  would  be  in  Canada.     The 
uaable  storace  capacity  at  36  percent  draw- 
dowc  «12S  feet)   would  be  4.820.000  acre-Jeet 
of  which  »a0.000  acre-feet  would  be  In  Can- 


Tbe  report  go««  on  to  say  that  there  wKl 
be  a  power  Uiatailttion  of  10  units  of  103.000 
miowatta  each,  or  a  total  installation  of  1.- 
03O.C00  kttowatts.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  u  W4 2  000.000,  of  which  ap- 
proKlmataly  96.500.000  is  the  esUmated  cost 
at  providing  the  portion  of  the  reservoir  in 
Canada,  and  approximately  •234.500.000  Is 
the  ooet  of  the  dam  and  the  portion  of  the 
rcecrrolr   In    the   United   States. 

With  regard  to  floo^  contxois.  the  report 
aay*  that  fluod-coctrol  benefits  from  the 
project  are  esUmated  at  »1. 165.000  annually 
In  th«  Unitad  states  and  •.WOOO  annually 
In  Canada.  The  estimate  of  the  flood-con- 
trol baoeflts  In  Canada  u  conflDed  to  esti- 
mated reduction  In  pumping  and  mainte- 
nanec  cocta  in  existing  diked  areas  and  is 
baaed  on  an  aasumpti(.;n.  by  Canadian  au- 
thorttiaa  that  the  existlni?  dikes  give  esiM^n- 
tlally  complete  flood   protection. 

Page  8  of  the  repcTt  states 

"In  summary  the  eflects  of  the  Llfcby 
Fro)act  In  Canada  which  are  particuiarly  per- 
tinent to  conatderatlon  of  thu  application 
are  that  the  water  surface  at  the  Interna- 
ttooal  boundary  would  be  raised  approxi- 
jBBataly  ISO  feet  and  the  reservoir  pot^i  would 
•xtcnd  into  Canada  some  42  miles,  inun- 
dating I7T00  acres  of  Canadian  land,  dls- 
placlrg  the  population  of  a  few  small  com- 
munltiaa  and  farms,  and  requinng  shrrt 
lengtba  of  a  main  railway  line  and  highway 
to  be  raised  The  project  would  pronde 
baneflta  in  Canada  by  aimcst  entirely  elim- 
taatlng  flood  damage*  along  the  Kootenai 
up«Craam  from  Kootenai  Lake  and  by  triak- 
tag  pifrtMe  an  tncresLse  in  power  output 
aloeg  tte  .'owe.'  Kootenai  of  173.000  kllu- 
watta.  TtM  estimated  annual  monetary 
to  Canada  are  M.&oa.OOO  In  addl- 
m  refulallon  and  ttabUUeation  of 
Bows  should  proetdc  substantial  In- 
and  oaavaluated  benefits  througb- 
OBt  tlM  aAKtad  area  - 

la  ethar  words.   th«  banaflta  to  Canada 
of  rtaa  eonaCructlOB  of  this  dam  are 
matcrtal.    Tba  demand  of  the  Proetnca 
«f    Brttlali   Cohimbla    of    cme-tbtrd    of    the 
itad  at  Uhbf   Dam  would   b« 


In  addition  to  the  benef.ts  mentior.ed  in  'l.e 

Army   encrlr'^*''^     rep.  .-: 

This  grant  of  p^iwer,  :n  addit'.r.n  '.,  o'^^r 
benentJ«.  is  unjustified.  I  am  v<'rv  su.'p  'i-.-":" 
wr-uld  be  strong  o;.  p<-j«tti..n  Irjir.  M-i.Vi:  i 
U)  ^^ndlng  ftr.v  "tub-siaii'ial  ,imi  unt  f  ;:■  ■*'-r 
out  c-f  the  .State 

I    would    appreciate   It    vrv    mich    If   you 
would   advise   nie   in   fu'l    ;i^  ''"    il'.'.s  demand 
by    the    Provmre    of    Br;ri«li    C   l^imbla    for 
pc'wer  senerated  at  the  LiShy  pfje'-t. 
Very   truly   VvH-rs 

Wrsi.FT    \    D  Fvi.  \?.T 


iFrora    the    \\u:<-'>\:':»t     iBr'.'i^h    C   i-.i:r.h...  > 

Sun  of  Mav  ;«    1951  : 
Bxm.«H      Cni  CMBIA  s     G'^E^T      HYr°f^      Els^^ 

L'nttt:)  .'^t^tt.s  I.vttrxsts  C.-ivft  0--r  Wntih 

Rrsocacis 

(By  R''  V  W    Br  "■n  > 

Nineteen  f\.'tv-r>ne  will  'tand  out  as  the 
record  vear  the  banner  vear  .*  milestone  m 
British  Cilumbia  histor*.  f.r  expansion  of 
the  pni'.ince  s  electrlcrii  de%el'>prne:.t 

Prribnbly  we  are  still  m  .ur  infancy  in  the 
field  t-f  hydr'«>c*ru-  .iC.Tievement  This 
year  ue  are  makinj  strides  never  before 
thouer.'  of  T'xlav  the  t')tai  available  elec- 
tricity m  British  Columbia  stands  at  3<ime- 
thlne  more  than  a  rr.illion  hor'»eprwer  The 
amazinst  fart  is  that  ne»  pre  jects  .^re  now  m 
the  sta.;e  ot  s*.HrTing  c.nst.ructU'n  which, 
when  complete,  vni.  m  -re  thm  double  the 
Total  present  output,  which  took  t.^.e  pre- 
TlC'Us  year  to  accumulate 

Leadme  pro.'ect  of  c  ur^p  is  aluminum  at 
Tweedsmuir  Park.  Involvin?  hundreds  of 
millions  nj  d'-'U-i-s  In  tre  s^'iit'hwpst  corner 
of  British  C'.lumbl,!  i:»  'he  -ipcnnd  largest 
project  where  Cons'Tlldatecl  Mining  Co  has 
appropriated  $(y2A'XM.iHyo  f':r  extensions  to 
plant,  with  i<eneroU3  pr  jvisi  n  for  nfw  elec- 
trical pcwer  In  the  public  distribution 
field  the  British  Col  unit- 14  Electric  Co,  is 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
Vancou-.er  w.>-;i;:h  rolls  up  a  new  t>ita!  each 
succeedinK  rear.  10  percent  preater  than  ever 
before  Withm  a  few  years  '.ne  huge  poten- 
tial of  Bridge  River  will  bf-  ';sed  $<:•  nearly  -o 
the  ia.^t  drop  that  the  Bl'ER  (l.ia.  '.<•:..  Iivert 
99  percent  ...f  the  ti.'ai  fl  w-  -oe;  w  •.;--.(•  dam 
In  late  summer  you  wU.  fce  ibie  10  wade 
across  without  wetting  y  j'or  a:. lc.es. 

Our  prized  Government-owned  utility,  the 
British  Columbia  P' wer  Commission,  also 
hao  bu'  extensK  ns  in  hand,  on  Vancouver 
Isiiind.  .1.3  well  ai  ;n  the  interior  Here  we 
op*-rate  iri  snar:-  c-:ntras'  to  the  truly  tre- 
mendi  US  devet  pment  1:;  Wttshmeton  and 
Oregon.  g?ner',>us.v  ipor.S'  red  cy  tne  Federal 
Governinen-  if  tl;e  L':ii'ed  Sr.iles.  But  we 
get  no  cheap  m<  lifv  ::  r:i  0"'a»a.  Instead 
the  prrivmciai  iruvernme:.'  1>  i.  w  >;ulng  Into 
the  open  market  and  tlie  United  States 
marfce'  at  that,  to  b«.rnw  115  OOO.OOO  at  com- 
paratively hiuh  mtrrest  r.i'fs.  '■  r  Immedi- 
ately  required   extensi    n.- 

And  in  th-.i  year  of  cur  crea-ps'  local  alac- 
tricai  exploitatums  we  h;:>.f  -.-t  me  into  moat 
significant  internatioii.-ii  nf.:  tiations  For 
monlh.'s  now  the  Intern.. tu  nal  Joint  Com- 
mls»K  ii  ha*  been  conJuctins  hearings  into 
wh:it  US  ltn..*n  as  tne  U'^DV  Diim  project  on 
the  Kxitenay  River  These  hearina^  will 
culminate  shijrtly  1;:  Ottawi*  ir  W'.i.st.'.:: . '  ■-.. 
when  the  pattern  f  ir  'uture  w  I'rr-:'  vvcx-. 
relatloiia  may  be  settled  ~^ 

Few  people  realize  that  British  Columbia 
has  a  comxnon  b<iundrtrv  with  Idiiti  .\:  'Jr 
Montiina  as  well  ns  with  Wa.shinii!:'.ii.  >:.r*e 
Montana  has  been  castini;  envKni.s  eves  r. 
the  huge  Columbia  deveiiipment  m  W  l-o- 
Ington  and  Oregon  and  wants  Ut  pr  du  e 
cheap  power,  too.  At  Llbby  Mont  i«  «  tit.e 
alte  for  a  dam.  but  it  is  oiilv  pnicticibie  ri 
a  big  scale.  If  ample  storage  facilities  r.i.i 
ba  found.  These  itora^e  areas  are  p.  .■i.sib> 
only  acroes  the  internatiaiial  b-.unU.try  :n 
British   Columbu. 


t;-.»-  "•.v.ati'in  bfils  down  to  creation  of  an 
;i."inri,i.  lake  extending  from  the  Montana 
,rf  I  42  rr-A'.e'.  into  this  province,  Involving 
rti.  .iTv^  4  ur  =>  miles  wide  Horsepower  po- 
tential at  Llbby  Is  271.fKX)  and  BrULsh  Colum- 
bia, feelinu  entitled  to  a  fair  share.  Is  ask- 
lni<  thf  International  Commls.si-.n  for  a  third 
of  that  output.  The  contrary  American  view 
has  been  stated  hv  Conirres.sman  D  Ewart. 
speaking  in  Wishu.inon  to  this  etTect  "We 
are  wiuinij  t.^  pav  oJT  the  Canadians  In  ca.sh 
Give  them  a  few  d  -ll.irs  or  a  few  mi.lions 
f-^r  'h.pir  ■;'(  race  riirhts.  but  that  ends  It. 
I;.-'  Ki;  ■.v:'*t,s  we  develop  at  Llbby  are  ours. 
Si  ;  •  :  .1  •x'-.::  never  stand  to  give  up  any  of 
i..T    1'    •  -■  ;h  J  p-jwer  for  export." 

.\Lt."MINrM,   TOO' 

Inddtntally.  the  Mont  uia  people  also  wish 
to  get  Into  the  aluminum  business,  am-ongst 
others.  Anyway,  that  is  their  attitude. 
British  Columbia  .s  position  has  -been  stated 
clearly  by  George  Melrose  deputy  minister 
of  lands,  who  has  l»een  ably  conductini?  our 
:  egotU  tlons  He  is  not  satisfied  to  be  merely 
paid  off  on  the  basis  of  damage  to  overflowed 
farms  or  timber  lands.  He  argues,  and  I 
believe  rightly,  that  storage  and  head  which 
com.prlse  the  presfure  creating  the  p^wer 
should  be  considered,  and  above  all  el.«e  the 
question  of  available  watershed  of  the  Ko<-)te- 
nay  River  which  is  predominately  In  British 
Columbia 

I  th:nk  Mr  Melrose  has  a  eood  case  which 
should  be  altogether  backed  up  by  the  Coali- 
tion government  In  most  vigorous  fashlrn. 
A  further  interesting  fact  is  that  by  erecting 
the  '.ibby  Dam  conduions  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  two  mure  dams  down  river,  also  In 
Montana.  10  m.anufacture  another  50(1000 
horsepower  m  addition  to  Llbby.  British 
Columbia  is  making  no  claim  in  respect  to 
Ihese — alth'-Ui-'h  it  Ls  Brlt.ih  Columbia  water 
which  w.U  mlike  them  possible. 

ci'.vtinu:ng  principle 
I  suggest  rhe  United  States  authorities  will 
do  well  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  Libby 
program,  because  the  principle  laid  down 
In  this  ca.'ie  will  apply  necessarily  to  other 
cases  m  which  our  nelghb<  rs  to  the  so\;th 
are  Interested  The  Columbia  River  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  is  described  .\s  the  .:reat- 
est  power  stream  in  the  w  "rid  "  Develop- 
ment already  has  achieved  the  greatest  power 
pool.  Half  a  dozen  new  dams  are  prijected. 
But  eventually,  say.  in  10  or  20  years,  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  huge  new 
storage  facilities  The  only  place  for  the?e 
Is  In  British  Cf.lumbia  .^t  some  ■sea.st^ns  of 
low  water,  the  Coulee  Dam  cannot  n'  w-  op- 
erate to  full  capacitv  This  fact  i.s  The  in- 
ducement behind  proposals  to  raise  .^rrow 
Lake  In  British  Columbia  1  where  the  Colum- 
bia enlarges^  and  to  dam  the  Biz  Bend  near 
Revelstoke  to  create  the  largest  artifl^ial 
lake  of  all. 

It  Is  certain  that.  In  these  cases  British 
Columbia  will  not  consent  to  be  paid  o.-* 
wi'l.  ,^  >-.v  mllli-ui  dollars  on  the  p,ittern 
suggfs't>d  I'  r  Llbby  by  the  Cnn.gres.sm.an  f ^r 
Montana.  Wha'  we  t.iust  have  is  .1  fair 
division  of  the  electrical  en?rey  made  avail- 
able hv  The^e  develiipments  The  partner- 
ship idea  i-iM.st  be  donilnant  m  the  negotia- 
tions. 


Intkr.v  \r:ov\L  Joixr   Commi.'«sion 

H'a«,'!:';i7r.jn    D    C  .  Jwtf  6    I95t 
H-'V.    WisiEY  A    DEw^RT 

H  '  u  .'■     I '   /£.  p'-'  ■'■nta'ui  t  i.\< . 

Wa^'ii'igton.  D   C. 
Mt  De,v«  DE'-vtRr     .Am  m  receipt   .j(  your 

• >»ii  :a'.    r  ul   .Vlay   19,  1551,  stating  in  full 

V  r  ' 'bjt'C;- ais  t.-  this  Ci)mmissi',in'5  ap- 
;,'!  '.  il  '!  .1.:  <Ule'::ed  demand  cf  the  Province 
!  British  Columbia  for  one-third  ^f  the 
h.'lr  tfiet-trio  power  to  be  generated  by  the 
pr   c-isf<j  Libbv  Darn  and  requesting  that 

I   vv    uld    appreciate   It    very   m.uch    If   you 
w    -...ii  .idvise  mo  m  full  as  to  thii  demand  by 
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the  ProTlncc  of  Brttlab  Columbia  for  power 
generated  at  the  Ubby  wofeet." 

Upon  a  renew  of  the  reoord  In  this  oaoc 
I  faU  to  find  any  statement  by  the  Prorlnoa 
of  British  Columbia  or  Uie  Dominion  Oov- 
rmment  or  any  other  party  Interested,  re- 
quectlr  :  one-third  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
developed  at  Llbby  Dam  as  compensation  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  Canadian  tnterssu  af- 
fected thereby. 

On  March  8.  1951,  the  Dominion  Oorem- 
ment  filed  a  response  in  which  It  stated: 

"The  Government  of  Canada  In  response 
to  the  above-mentioned  application  states 
that  It  does  not  oppose  the  order  of  ap> 
proval  which  Is  sou^t,  but  lubmiu  that  the 
approval  should  be  on  condltknu  to  ensure: 
( 1 )  the  protection  and  Indemnity  against  In- 
Jury  of  all  interestt  La  Canada  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  said  dam  and  leservotr,  as  provided  by 
article  VHI  at  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 
liK}9;  (3)  a  fair  recompense  to  Canada  for  the 
utUlxatlon  In  the  project  of  Canadian  nat- 
ural reaources." 

On  the  »th  at  March  1951  the  Pro^nce  of 
British  Columbia  also  filed  a  statement  with 
the  CommisBlon,  as  provided  In  the  rules, 
making  vartotis  and  sundry  requests  but  con- 
taining no  demand  for  a  third  of  the  power 
developed  at  Llbby  Dam  or  no  other  specific 
amount  of  power.  The  part  of  the  statement 
which  LS  relevant  provided: 

(a)  That  provision  be  made  promptly  for 
the  protection  and  todemnKy  of  all  Interests 
m  aitish  Columbia  which  may  be  Injured 
by  the  erection  and  operation  of  the  worka 
proposed  by  the  applicant;  and 

,  •  •  •  • 

(c)  That  In  reccgnlUon  of  the  physical 
contribution  of  British  Columbia  to  the  proj- 
ect  there  shall  be  delivered  from  the  power 
developed  as  the  result  of  the  proposed  works 
to  a  point  on  the  British  Columbia  border 
for  use  In  British  Columbia  such  amotint 
cf  electrical  enerw  "  ^«  Commlasion  shall 
deem  appropriate. 

On  the  same  date  Eectrlc  Power  Ltd.,  of 
British  Columbia,  also  filed  a  statement,  tn 
which  It  stated,  among  other  things: 

"3.  British  Columbia  Electric  does  not  op- 
pose the  granting  of  the  approval  sought  by 
the  application  hereLi,  but  submits  that  the 
approval  should  be  on  condition  that  any 
provision  for  indemnity  to  the  Government 
of  British  Columbia  that  may  be  fixed  under 
article  VTH  of  the  treaty  dated  January  11. 
1909.  should  be  In  the  form  d  a  block  of 
ener^." 

The  r^erence  to  compenaation  for  Ca- 
nadlan  Intersats  affected  by  this  structure  is 
baaed,  of  course,  upon  the  provlaions  con- 
tained In  article  vm  of  the  treaty,  which 
I»x)vide8: 

"In  cases  Involving  the  elevation  of  the 
natural  level  of  waters  on  either  side  of  the 
line  as  a  restilt  of  the  construction  or  main- 
tenance on  the  other  rtde  of  remedial  or 
protective  wwfca  or  dams  or  other  obsirue- 
Uons  In  boundary  waters  or  In  waters  flow- 
ing therefrom  or  in  waters  below  the  bound- 
ary in  rivers  flovrlng  across  the  boundary, 
the  Commission  shall  require,  as  a  condiUon 
of  Its  approval  therectf .  that  suitable  and  ade- 
quate provision,  approved  by  it.  be  made  for 
the  protection  and  indemnity  of  all  Inter- 
ests on  the  other  side  of  the  line  which  may 
be  injured  thereby." 

You  will  note  that  the  treaty  provides  only 
that  suitable  and  adequate  provision  ap- 
proved by  the  Commlsslnn  be  made  for  the 
protection  and  Indemnity  d  such  Interests. 
ThCTe  la  nothinc  I  am  happy  to  say,  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  at  1900  under  whtofa  we 
operate,  or  any  jaws  at  which  I  am  advlacd. 
either  In  Canada  or  in  the  United  Mates, 
which  makes  it  mandatory  upon  thla  Coaa- 
mlstfon  to  tndewntfy  tstereets  affactad  in 
electrical  energy  or  any  (*her  specific  thine. 
This  is  a  matur  Mt  entirely  to  the  Judg- 


ment of  the  Commka ton.  Jvmt  how  tills  t&- 
demolJleaUai  shall  be  made  has  not  ooma 
before  tlae  Commlsskm,  but  I  can  assure  yoo 
that  I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  tha 
Commtsslon.  especially  the  American  section. 
will  agree  to  any  provision  which  Is  pre|u> 
dlclal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  sacrtfVoes  any  rights  of  the  great 
State  of  Montana. 

I  am  sensible  at  your  deep  Istersst  in  this 
Ubby  Dam  project  being,  as  It  Is.  of  such 
Importance  to  your  State,  and  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  keep  you  advised  from  time  to  time 
as  to  stich  progress  as  we  may  have  made  ta 
the  premises. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

A  O.  SfTUturr. 
Chatrman,  Vntttxi  SteUrs  Section, 

Intemationai  Joint  Commtssum. 


Write  a  CoBfrcssaua 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  L  HOFFMAN 

or  i£ScarcAJt 
IN  THE  HOT3SE  OP  RSPBiSKNT ATI  VES 

Friday.  June  IS,  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  people  are.  and 
some  of  them  for  years  have  been,  aware 
of  the  danger  which  New  Deal  policies 
and  practices  have  brought  to  our  coun- 
try. Prom  one  who  has  always  been  an 
ardent  but  ik);  a  hide-bound  Republi- 
can and  who.  because  of  recent  hap- 
penings, has  become  rocal.  comes  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  he  has  mailed  to  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  letter  was  written  by  J.  Pred  Potts 
of  Dowaglac  and  was  addressed  to  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Because  this  letter  might  well  be  read 
by  all  my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  it 
In  the  CoKctEssxcwAi  Rccon  after  de- 
leting certain  complimentary  references 
to  myself.    It  reads  as  follow? : 

In  the  usually  accepted  term  I  am  not  one 
of  your  constituents  but  In  the  broader 
national  sense  I  am  Just  that  and  ycu  are. 
therefore,  one  of  my  congressional  repre- 
sentatives. Since  Congress,  currently.  Is  the 
only  national  force  that  can  prevent  or  mini- 
mize imspeakable  national  disaster,  I  thtis 
address  you. 

Since  the  days  of  Moses  cetain  God-made 
laws  have  rr^**<  for  the  guidance  and  bene- 
fit of  rrtan  to  the  degree  that  Individual  man. 
yea,  even  you  and  I.  violate  these  laws  we 
aufter.  The  certainty  of  suffering  is  no  leas 
when  the  violator  is  a  nation  of  150.000.000 
souls. 

As  Individuals  we  must  pay  cur  debts  or 
lose  our  credit. 

We  must  live  within  our  income  or  go 
broke. 
We  must  observe  the  truth  or  we  are  Uara. 
The  great  majority  of  United  States  dtl- 
aens  are  booest  and  truthful  but.  as  a  na- 
tion, whithar  are  we  bound?  To  what  <teptbs 
of  4fgradati""  have  we  sunk?  Honor  and 
honeaty  In  high  places  have  all  but  vanished. 
After  the  ftMcos  of  the  last  two  decades  what 
elements  of  decency  and  or  competency  re- 
main when,  aa  a  dimaz.  the  giant  Oeneral 
MacArthtB-  Is  crucified,  even  as  was  the 
Kaaarane.  by  deceitful,  unprtndpled.  tm- 
trathful  little  man  in  high  places. 

Too  Bay  gvaas  wrong.  X  ua  ndt  so  hid^ 
bound  a  BcpubUean  as  you  may  »ut>*c^ 
I  never  voted  a  straight  Beptibllcan  tkAat 
tmtil  the   evil   days  of   the  so-caUed  Hew 


Deal  ovHtook  me  and  today  I  would 
tally  api^aud  U  we  oonld  have  a  Orow 
Cleveland  or  an  Al  Snlth  tn  the  Whlta 
Hooee. 

I  hvc  and  vote  in  the  Fourth  Oongresslooal 
District  of  Michigan.  I  am  therefurc  a  coo- 
stttoent  of  Bon.  Cuub  X.  BamuM.  Con- 
gressman HomsAjf  sad  myself  do  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye  but  *  *  *  I  notl<»  he  000- 
tlnuea,  term  after  tsrm.  to  carry  the  fourtli 
district  by  maJorltleB  of  around  S  to  1. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Regardless  of  otir  partisan  views,  and  I  do 
not  know  yotirs,  the  fact  remains  t>uit  you 
and  I  have  lived  In.  under,  and  with  the 
grealert  opportunities,  freedom,  and  liberty 
ever  known  en  the  face  of  this  earth.  These 
opportunities,  freedom,  and  liberty  were 
bcught  and  paid  for.  for  you  and  me.  wtth 
the  blood  of  other  men. 

In  my  opinion,  unless  Congress  comes  to 
Its  senses — imleas  it  (both  Houses)  promptly 
mends  Its  ways,  bends  Itself  to  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  the  Almighty  and  the  man- 
made  lavrs  of  our  forefathen  (the  Constitu- 
tion, etc.) — unless  common  honesty,  Integ- 
rity, decency,  rlghteousnees  and  Just  a  bit  at 
ordinary  competency  te  reintroduced  Into 
our  national  afTalrs,  I  fear  that  your  Wood 
and  mine,  yea,  the  blood  of  your  children, 
grandchildren  and  mine  will  be  let  gen- 
erously and  with  the  letting  we  will  lose  our 
Ocd-glven.  priceless  liberty.  Other  nations 
have  traveled  this  tragic  path  arid,  currently, 
only  Congress  can  save  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  six:h  disaster. 

The  righteous  fury  of  190,000.000  people  !■ 
something  to  contemplate.  That  fury,  sir, 
la  nalng. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Paci)  Potts. 


Taxes,  Uacertakty  ti  G&rmwmtai  Poftcr, 
ud  NatioMl  Debt  Have  Givw  tiM 
Fmaadal  W«rM  tkt  Jittvi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKUkHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVIS 

Friday,  June  IS,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hav» 
receired  a  number  of  letters  from  small - 
business  nun  who  declare  that  taxes, 
uncertainty  of  Government  policy,  and 
the  national  debt  have  given  the  finan- 
cial world  the  Jitters.  The  followtng 
letter  Is  fairly  typical  at  the  letters  I 
have  received  atong  this  line,  especially 
from  the  smaOer-business  men: 

Dkax  Mi.  Sotwahe:  Tou  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  the  taxpayers  are  in  revolt.  I  iMve 
seme  personal  experl^ioe  that  sorely  beaia 
out  yoor  statement.  I  lost  my  Job  with  an 
oU  ecxnpany  about  3^  r*>n  'S^  ^°^  found 
that,  due  to  my  age  (48).  iai»  were  not 
ATallablc  or  plentiful  for  mc.  I  decided  to  go 
into  business  for  myself.  AH  of  my  wor^- 
tug  life  after  finishing  college  In  1934,  hM 
been  tn  the  oil  busineas,  eblefly  tn  tbe 
natural  gaaollne  branch.  I  theiefore  decided 
to  get  gas  eoatracts  and  flnaaces  and  build  a 
small  plant.  Last  year  negotlaUone  were 
started  snd  tn  March  of  thto  year.  I  obtained 
tha  signed  contracts  from  a  majts  company. 

The  field  is  small  but  the  company  geolo- 
gists estimate  the  gas  will  last  In  paring 
quantmes  for  10  years,  for  a  idaat  such  as  I 
plan  to  btiUd.  Tlie  eoet  wm  be  about  tl35,- 
000.  The  prottt  before  »aas  wUl  be  about 
•SCOOO  which  ahouM  five  a  payout  of  S'l, 
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.?»  lixrt*  »ao*irt  for  •cos*  fluc- 
tuatlcia  tn  prict*  Tbe  remaininit  Uf*  aHer 
p«;«(it  *iO«l<l  be  ■ttT»ctlw  UTt  aaancips  ccn- 
cvrm  11  tt  't^rr  not  :<-»  r*x#«  I  h»T*  been 
uD*t»l«  to  •ell  tinf  io*n  ic»e»  to  U  different 
e.<,a^»aiiM«  »»d  indiTidusis  The  fa*cUne 
in«n  sa?  it  ts  ■  n  und  prnjecT  but  45  percent 
UZM  tncr«Me«  tJie  payt-.ut  lime  to  *ppr<«i- 
maWlT  double  or  5  t.  9  Temn  Tou  knew 
tlmi  uijr  oiJ  m*n  w  ftr,.«r.c»«-  will  not  lot  k 
«t  thftt  kind  of  pftvou'  wnh  the  fiiiAnci*! 
«'Xld  lu^las  t^e  ;:tter&.  tbe  oil  Ir.dustry 
Uif«tei3ed  wl-Ji  G-ove;  nment  c<>nft9C«lion 
and  an  undeclared  w«--  en  our  hand* 

TTse  banks  cannot  Srance  a  buslne*8  100 
percent  wbJch  la  a*  it  should  be  Ttie  RFC 
wUl  k»a  up  w  50  percer.t  of  The  money  Mii 
•o  far.  I  Lave  rsot  round  »  flr-aiiClai  source 
thai  tt  wtlllng  to  rlak  it  All  ol  the  U  people 
I  haw  talked  with  r-^»  ^*»«  **^*  rea*  r_«; 
t»T«»  uncertainty  of  O-.Ternment  pcjlir-/. 
aatk>cAl  debt. 

Om  bilker  augareavetl  that  since  natun ". 
^^t^i^w^  and   butane -propane   mixea    iLPGi 
vcre  mo  important    far   the   emerfrer.ry    ttf 
RFC  to  oooperauon  with  the  defense  a§er  - 
clea   mifht    flnajice    !t    all.    but    1    have    r.  ■-. 
punued  that  line  for   at   leaat  two  reasons 
Ttoe  nc*nt  •can<Uis  Ir.   RFC   probably   hse 
«hm   off  anything   like   a  fair  review   of   sa 
appllcmtton. '  The  other.  I  feel  that  the  pro;- 
«ct    la    Bound    enough     that    Bcme     prlvaTe 
flnancicr    ahould    be    'rilling    to    grant    The 
kian.  aad  aeverai  hare  said  ao.  except  for  ci^e 
thing,  taxca 

This  »  a  ahlnlnj  example  of  what  the  N«t 
De*l  DMBoerata.  aided  by  »cme  New  Det:! 
BepubUcana.  hare  done  tc  the  bualne«  wca'ld 
that  I  know  I  thought  you  might  be  inter - 
tn  Kxae  exact.  Cnl-hand  inlcrmaticii. 


■««  ftk»  S«FP«ft  ?ntnm»  Stn^— 
||«flKt  by  PHA  RetpMsMe  for  IVhi- 
MS^  •!  D^sn  Lms  oi  Stared  Cora 
■t  Havy— lUnkalt-PvtBUB  PMA  Gets 
Or^m   T«   Sliv   20,0M   Baskels   of 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  YELDE 

or  axiNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtCRESKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  May  15   1951 

Mr.  VEIX«.  Mr.  Speaker,  tack  In  my 
eoogresuonal  cUstrict  the  foUu  in  Mar- 
»>>au  aad  Pumam  Coui^Ues  are  up  in 
Uie  air  orer  the  incompetence  and  net?- 
tigenee  exhibited  by  the  Production 
iiaikeUng  A&iocjation  in  allowing  thou- 
aaadf  a€  bushels  of  com  to  rot  in  storage 
btm  around  Henry.  DL 

Throuch  the  untlnng  and  relentless 
efforts  of  the  fiery  editor  of  the  Lacon 
Home  Journal.  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  some 
•cttao  has  finally  been  taken  by  PMA. 
but  ooly  after  a  loss  to  the  taxpayer  of 
thtn— mtf  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

In  order  that  the  complete  story  of 
this  rotira  cptaode  be  told.  I  ahould  like 
to  call  attentlcK)  to  the  following  edi- 
tortals  of  the  Lacon  Home  Journal  ap- 
pcwllif  betvten  AprU  26. 19S1.  and  June 
7.  IMl: 

iVNai   tta*  lABoa    (III.)    Boom   AMiraal   of 
Aprtl  M.  1M1| 

Prw  Bsyor  pmfpranu  were  earrlad  on  by 
»tji  Credit  CfxponUiorx  m  the  tlacaJ 


year  Ift-VI  ajt  fnllox's  Pru-'-  5u;>r  "f*?  suj'-^v. 
foreign  purchase  stor;i.:e  :.v.-i:i:>'^  iii  ('.'ni- 
m<xlttT  cxp^^-rt  prt.^r.irT.s  I:i  !pr:v.>  ••{  im- 
pact or.  The  natior.al  rr  non.y  -'•<"  'i'  most 
unpi.-irt.a:.t  pr.nrram  wis  ihi  p  ;.;e  support 
pr-»crim 

In  c.»rrvlr.a  out  t.^e  price  sui-T'  ''  P'  -Tim 
optrancir-i  dur'.ns!  ■-.'".e  f.vc:U  '  e.tr  1,>'  the 
CCC  incurred  .1  ::e'.  'f.i  .:c:*.  ;::  c. :•:  .  -  s  of 
•243,220' S3V»  Vla'^T  '.•  .-^^  :•.:..-,  «  •■'  •  Irish 
pota;.>e»  |75  C«".  i'3t.  rir'.ed  -  i:-  »4 ;  SlT.TaS; 
pear.u'.s,  MO  592.60;,  vihp.v  »28  Jc>4  123:  corn. 
117  IBS  r;i».  dried  n-.i;:<  I  4  519.145.  W'nl. 
»10.Tj5i»4J.  auri  i:r,ii:.  -,  -.•:.  .:::.<  $10,514,934. 
Net  re.v, ;.-e<l  pr  w.-  ,:.:  .  •.,-.  :  -tie  entire  life 
(..'.  CCC  :r  '^i  Ck:.  ber  17  ::"'j.j  to  June  30.  1950 
SPTP  fHX't'  >*<!  401 

.Vi  the  pe'P>  of  Ma-s  V-.:  F  .•  Tm  Cksunty 
are  primanlv  ir.terested  ir.  p  t  e  ~.;pport  pro- 
er.im-  .^  thev  apply  to  corn.  let  us  try  to  con- 
t:dfr  hc.»  CCC  o^u'ld  l-»se  »17  189.119  In  aup- 
j-ortm-T  the  c:.rr.  maricet  In  1950  with  a  loan 
rate  o:  $1  38  on  the  li»49  corn  on  which  loans 
were  zc.&^i.e  :n  1950  and  the  market  price  was 
such  th.  '  all  b.rr  wers  p.id  off  their  loans 
plus  3  percer.t  interest  and  i  \rmers  with  1948 
Cvjrn  m  itoraire  under  :.  ;in  paid  their  loans 
pltis  3  percent  n.tfrest.  ind  after  making 
an  a;;omnce  t  jr  the  handling  of  corn  had  a 
net  pr'  ft-  • 'f  15  cents  a  hu^hel. 

Here  are  seme  of  the  reasons  why  the 
farmer  m&de  a  ^xnt'  vihile  CCC  lost  money. 
Ft.'-st.  'he  burdensi-ine  pavToll  of  the  CCC 
office  personnel  in  tn.e  S'.'ite  <jffice,  St.^te  bin 
superrtsMr  and  crew  fflce  personnel  In  the 
county  office,  d  i.;nty  bin  supervisors  and 
assistants,  and  the  ;  vca;  bin  supervisors. 

Second,  unnece-^irv  exp<^  nditures  for  un- 
used St  r:;£:e  ra..i..t.e-?  Even  though  the 
CCC  owned  ample  s".  r.^'*'  facilities  to  store 
all  of  the  all-time-huh  c:e,.\ery  of  corn  un- 
der the  1949  loan  pr- gr.iit>  they  erected  in 
Marshal:  Crunty  by  contr.;  19  Quonaet  t>-pe 
buildings  m  1950  »h:ch  were  to  hare  been 
completed  by  N  jvembor  1  :r>49  and  for  which 
substitut*"  stora^e  wis  erecte^.;.  These  build- 
ings which  have  not  been  u.-ed  :  t  storage  are 
located  at  the  f-llow-n*;  tin  jjles;  Henry. 
3  build; ns,s  45  CXJO  bushel  capacity;  Lacon.  4 
bulldln.;'?  72  (X)0  bushel  capacttv.  Toluca.  3 
buildings  45  too  bOBlMl  capacity;  Rutland.  3 
buildings  45  fioo  bushe!  cauacny.  Evans  Sta- 
tion. 3  bundmgs  45  000  ba>hel  capacity  and 
In  additiun  CCC  owns  round  bin  stora^  of 
appr.ximateiy  UX).000  bushels  which  is  eltlMT 
unerected  or  s'anding  emf  ty 

Figuring  thLs  sf^raee  at  a  conservative 
price  of  40  rents  p«  r  D::shel  of  the  capacity. 
It  would  repre.sent  an  etpenditure  '-'V  CCC  of 
•  158  rOJ  f-r  this  cij-.i!:'y  .1:  ■■,•=•  With  this 
■toraze  situati'.>n  existing  w.  1950.  upon  the 
recommendatioti  ':'.  the  '-jt;niy  committee 
and  the  ant^  r.ril  of  the  State  committee,  the 
CCC  entered  mt  j  a  c  aitract  with  the  grain 
dealers  at  Wenuna  and  Evana  Station  wherein 
the  Commodity  Credr  C'^poratlon  agreed 
to  pay  a  storaiic  ff*"  n  75  percent  of  the 
capacity  of  the  unused  ►•rrn -storage  struc- 
tures which  these  dealer"*  A-re  to  erect  at 
the  rate  -f  10  cents  f  r  the  fl.'st  year,  9  cents 
for  the  second  ye:«r  and  8  ents  for  the  third 
year  Seventy-five  p«'rr«'r.l  f  the  90.000- 
bushel  !;ew  sttira/.e  th';.-«  ftf^'  '"d  will  coat  the 
Government  appr"ximiit*>;:,  »!'  Mo  over  the 
3-yeaT  peruxl 

In  the  Interest  of  e<-on  mv  'Ahv  could  not 
the  farmer  have  prue  i.up>  :t  when  T)p*'d*>d 
and  tiave  it  admlnis'erert  fiv  the  I  <•.»:  .Hi.d- 
ing  agents  and  grain  dealers  Mr;<ler  hl:'w!o-::'. 
with  CCC.  aa  the  leiidini?  Hs-eu'-iM  ,'irf  --i'  ••ri- 
enced  In  the  lendmt;  ■  f  m"n-y  ^•.\(1^  f'  <" 
grain  dealers  are  exf^rieu'.-e*!  m  the  h  n.d.i!  „ 
of  grain? 

Sltuatlnna  aa  exist  in  Henry  would  t>-  c  r- 
rected  where,  on  l^brui:y  18  la  bn  s  f 
com  owned  by  CCC  were  nurr  junded  v 
water  to  a  depth  of  appniximaieiy  i  f»-'-' 
Kmeet  Wright,  the  county  PM.'K  chairnnt;.. 
rvported  that  loaaea  could  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum if  the  corn  was  rem  >ved  promp'lv. 
As  ihia  U  written.  April  1«  n.-nlin^  h.i.'*  beei; 
done  with  regard  tu  the  n;ovi;.t;     :  '.l.;s  corn 


t.i  -rev*-!;'  ,:if1iitl-i::  tl  loss.  Neither  w^,)iild 
U^e  Icx-al  ..:••'.■' v  'if  The  ci  untv  require  the 
corn  land  ^  :.  i  >;0  f.-irms  111  the  rjiinty  be 
meaaured  in  order  to  determine  the  e!ie;bility 
for  loans  on  fewer  than  100  farm.s 

This  kind  of  a  proeram  w>uld  be  self-sUD- 
portlng.  For  the  1  cent  per  bushel  deducted 
from  the  farmers  l'"i!i.  as  has  bren  done  in 
the  pnst.  would  pay  ail  of  the  nfce.-sary  cost 
of  administration,  while  the  Interest  would 
compensate*  'hf  ler.di'.k;  attenfies.  and  the 
handling  a.:d  .it.  raice  fees  wou.d  sat:s:y  the 
gri»ln  dealers 

As  an  exi'.mple  a'  'o  h.jw  the  farmers 
would  be  b.'f-r  served  by  the  grain  dealers: 
Cora  ioan^  are  made  on  the  basis  of  No  3 
com.  The  :.::mer  to  receive  a  pn'm.um  if  he 
delivers  corn  ot  a  higher  erade — one-half 
cent  on  No.  2  c>rn  and  1  cent  in  Nn  1  corn. 
In  the  fall  of  1949  when  the  f.irmers  delivered 
corn  to  the  CCC  ^tor.iee  m  sa'.sfac'ion  of 
their  lOft'..'  ;w')  identical  sample-  were 
taken.  One  '*-,s  .>€nt  to  the  Stat'  PMA 
offlce  for  grade  determination  and  th^  other 
was  hf''i  :i'.  -l.f  r-<,unty  cfflce  un.til  .settlement 
Wf».s  n;  :,'if>  ■J..'ri  the  borrower.  App  irently 
n:  P  ■,:. :.e-  wTe  the  only  ones  m  tre  State 
■A.,-:-  •:,"  cc  untv  committee  explained  to 
t:.'  :  •:'.\.t"r  th..t  if  he  were  di.-^af.sfit  d  with 
twf  ^.'.lUe  as  determitied  by  the  Stat^?  office, 
he  was  entitled  to  ask  for  a  grade  dett  rmma- 
tion  to  be  m.ade  by  a  licensed  Federi  1  gram 
Inspector 

In  M-P  counties  farmers  took  ad  -antaic 
cf  this  provision  oi\  m<  re  than  l.OCO  -i'.mples 
which  the  State  offlce  had  graded  N'l  2,  and 
95  percent  of  these  samples  were  gra  ied  No. 
1   by  the  Federal   Inspector 

As  further  evidence  that  the  farme'  would 
have  been  better  served  by  the  regu!  .r  gram 
trade  at  the  ^ame  t:me  that  corn  w;  s  being 
delivered  to  CCC  bins  for  storage,  f ai  micrs  of 
M-P  counties  delivered  300. 000  bu  hels  of 
corn  to  CargiU  k  Co  of  Spring  Va  ley,  for 
storage  for  the  acccmt  of  the  CCC  a:.d  all  of 
this  corn  wa^  graded  No.  1  by  then  which 
no  doubt  was  the  correct  grade,  for  a  ware- 
houseman IS  obligated  to  deliver  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  storage  the  sam.e  irade  of 
corn  for  wh.h  the  warehouse  rereipt  Is 
issued 

The  mi.':v  ;;eeded  changes  call  f^r  prompt 
action  thi  ,u^h  the  profjer  channels.  In  our 
considered  judgment,  the.se  abuse'  ire  con- 
tinued by  a  group  o'.  top-level  oSlc  .ils  who 
are  not  working  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
farmer  or  the  Nat  in 

(Prom  the  Lacon  1  111  1  Home  Journ8l  of  May 

*:,  i':>5i ; 

Ntci  r.i  ~.  BY  PM.A  Respo.n.sibi.e  roH  Th  >rsANa3 

or  Di  L.:..\«s  Loss  in  Storid  Cobn  at  Henrt 

The  loss  'J  tho'.i.sands  of  bushels  )f  .^ealed 
com  est!m.-»ted  m  value  from  $'.5  000  to 
•50.000  m  I  ^'  'rai;e  area  at  Henry  is  believed 
ti  have  resulted  ft'  m  negle<-t  by  thf  Pruduc- 
tlon  and  Market ::'.«  Assocl  ti-  n  ofxlals  on 
both  the  countv  and  .State  levels.  1  was  re- 
veaJed  this  week  after  study  by  t  ie  H,'m-e 
Journal  over  a  pt-ri'^d  of  several  we<  k.=; 

Investlgatloh  at  Henry  showed  t  lat  Siinie 
18  circular  bins  of  corn,  holdme  3  CC  )  bu-hels 
each  contain  wet  corn  which  h.is  de- er: orated 
over  a  period  "f  the  past  4  months  T'l  date 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  salva  ;e  it.  al- 
though It  h.u<(  been  c.Uled  t  1  the  attention  of 
both  local  and  S'ate  offlclnls  In  ch  r:p 

The  corn  was  fl'KXled  last  Febru\ry  when, 
water  r^ 'se  oi  a  depih  of  .vime  8  inches 
soakinz  ihe  lower  part  of  the  shtl'ed  C'-rn 
wh;-h  wa.<  st.ired  in  the  bins  after  the  dv- 
e'nmpi.t  h.id  luaned  tl  41  per  bus  lel  on.  it 
The  witer  sH'od  in  the  bins  for  a  snort  tim.e 
and  tl-..-n  subsided.  PMA  offic.ils  were 
a'*  ire  "f  the  dama/e  and  grain  me  i  piointed 
ru'  that  the  Kxw  could  be  held  t.i  )  tactically 
11  'hmg  If  the  corn  were  moved  at  once 
acc'irdiitg  to  rep<jrts. 

The  dry  corn  In  the  upper  part  cf  the  bins 
c^nild  h.Hve  been  transferred  to  ot  ler  empty 
bins  ri  the  same  storai;e  lot  Th«  wet  corn 
c  ...c1  lia\e  been  tr.msferrcd  ar.d  ;;!  t  through 


•  drier  for  a  smaU  ciiarge  of  abont  6  cents 
per  buabel  and  the  entire  Ioes  would  bare 
been  only  a  few  dollars,  according  to  grain 
men  and  farmers  in  this  area  who  hsTS 
learned  of  the  condlttans. 

Mr  Wright  said  that  be  bad  no  knowlMlge 
of  where  the  corn  was  being  shipped:  nor 
could  he  enlighten  this  newspaper  as  to  what 
It  was  to  be  used  for.  He  stated  that  the 
spt'lied  corn  was  to  be  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bins  and  in  that  way  they  may  be 
able  to  detemune  the  snKnint  of  com  that  is 
unfit  for  regular  use.  > 

He  said  the  tnformaUon  about  the  buyer 
of  the  com  and  tb«  amotint  it  was  to  tulng 
-night  be  available  trooa  the  State  authori- 
ties, but  inquiry  tn  the  State  oOkce  at  De- 
catur failed  to  obtain  the  information. 

An  effort  win  be  made  to  determine  the 
buyer  of  the  com  and  the  price  paid  for  it. 
so  as   to  a=«ertain  the  amount  of  the  loss. 

Grain  men  point  out  that  U  the  spoiled 
corn  is  taken  from  the  tx>ttom  of  the  bins 
and  dry  corn  on  top  allowed  to  drop  down 
into  the  lower  sections  of  the  bins  and  re~ 
mam  there,  it  will  spoil  more  rapidly  than 
before.  Mr.  Wright  said  that  ao.OOO  bushels 
was  all  that  he  had  tieen  ordered  to  ship,  but 
the  oondiUou  of  the  com  will  determine  II 
another  shipment  is  to  be  made  soon. 

The  Oovemment  (taxpayers  1  have  Invested 
•1  41  per  bushel  in  the  sealed  corn  and  after 
it  was  flooded  by  last  spring  s  thaws  no  effort 
was  made  to  recover  the  losses  until  the 
series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Lacon  Home 
Journal.  Staw  PMA  officials  have  admitted 
that  the  loss  wUl  run  to  S^O.OOO  or  more,  but 
farm  leaders  and  grain  men  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  loss  will  be  much  greater.  The 
longer  the  corn  is  left  In&ide  the  bins,  the 
greater  the  loss  will  be.  according  to  men 
who  are  familiar  with  storage  problems. 

The  cost  of  moving  the  corn  and  the  ship- 
ping charges  will  be  added  to  the  loss  and 
the  amount  recovered  by  the  sale  will  be  de- 
ducted and  the  exact  stun  can  be  esUbli&hed. 
providing  that  PMA  officials  let  the  figures 
be  examined. 

(Prcm  the  Lacon  (111.)  Home  Journal  of 
June  7.  1961 1 

Masshaix-Potwam  PMA  Oris  Ouais  TO 
SHir  aO.OOO  BrrsKKLB  or  Spoil«d  Cosn 
Pollowtng  charges  of  neglect  and  incomps- 
tence  against  the  ProducUon  Marketing 
Association  by  this  newspaper  last  week,  the 
United  States  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion issued  a  belated  order  to  remove  and 
ship  20.000  bushels  of  corn  from  the  Henry 
bin  site  on  Western  Avenue  to  Chicago  for 
disposal,  according  to  E.  L.  Wright,  chairman 
of  the  Marshall  Putnam  PMA. 

Robert  Dewey,  head  of  the  W  W.  Dewey  k 
Sons  elevator,  has  been  notified  he  is  to  un- 
seal the  bins  and  ship  out  the  amount  or- 
dered. The  bins  are  to  be  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom and  an  elevator  used  to  convey  the 
shelled  grain  Into  trucks  and  then  take  it  to 
the  Rock  Island  yards  in  Henry  and  place 
It  in  grain  cars  for  shipment.  Mr  Dewey 
said  he  would  move  the  corn  according  to 
past  procedure  when  he  received  official 
notice  to  go  to  work.  He  said  It  was  doubt- 
ful If  he  could  move  the  com  this  week. 

The  corn,  flooded  last  Pebruary  18.  was 
ordered  moved  by  the  authorities  tn  the 
higher  echelons  oJ  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture after  the  attack  was  made  and  a 
stinging  editorial  appeared  last  week  In  the 
Home  Journal  rebuking  the  officials  and 
charging  them  directly  with  the  loss. 

State  PMA  officials,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  administration  are  In  charge  of  local  PMA 
operations,  were  notified  of  the  wet  com.  but 
to  date  they  have  taken  no  action  and  grain 
men  point  out  that  erery  day  the  loss  In 
dollars  inrreaacs. 

The  odor  in  the  vlelnlty  of  the  storage  bins 
Just  off  Western  Avenue  a  short  distance 
from  Henry,  la  becoming  offensive  and  even 


an  Mnatev  Has  UtUt  troabte  la  gwslng  ^m 
condlttop  at  the  grain  in  the  bins,  tt  was 
Isarned  by  tikoae  dose  to  the  slta. 

Tbm  toss  at  tbe  com  is  appamt  and  Its 
■1*«p>^«»'  is  tlie  problem  at  PMA.  sooordlng  to 
oOclais  at  tbc  oOcc  in  Decatur,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  quoCeiL  One  of  the  ranking  mon- 
t>ers  of  tlie  State  PMA  said  that  tLe  com  at 
Benry  was  damaged  the  day  it  got  «c«  and 
its  being  l^t  there  did  not  caow  further  loss. 
He  said  It  was  the  poUcy  ot  the  PMA  to  mow 
It  when  they  ooxild  and  the  (telay  wotild  not 
destroy  the  com  any  more  than  the  original 
w«ttln«.  He  admitted  the  loss  would  run 
to  aSO.OOO  at  Henry  and  said  it  was  partly  tbe 
fault  ot  th«  local  PMA  that  tt  was  brought 
•tx>ut.  He  did  not  enlaige  on  that  state- 
ment. He  promised,  after  sn  evasive  dls- 
ctiaaion.  that  he  would  make  a  report  on  tbe 
extent  of  the  damage.  If  the  corn  were  moved. 

Grain  men  who  are  familiar  with  tbe  prob- 
lems at  storing  com  bav«  been  contacted 
and  they  have  agreed  that  the  longer  wet 
com  stands  in  an  airtight  bin.  the  more  tt 
wUi  be  spoUsd. 


Wat  die  DecuteUnboM  Profram 
Sabotaffcd? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THI  HOCSB  OF  RXPRKSSNTATIVaS 

Monday,  Jfay  7. 1951 

Mr  SABATH    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 

leave  granted  me.  I  insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  bulletin,  Prerent 
World  War  m.  November-December 
1950  issue,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Preyention  of  World  War  m.  of  New 
York  aty.  enUUed  "Was  the  Decarteli- 
latlon  Program  Sabotaged?"  as  follows: 
Was  rta  DrCArrsLiaATKJN  PtoQsaM  8abo- 
T*G«D? — Past  11 
rtionix  NO  2 :  LAWsrwd  whjunson 

I.>awT«nce  Wilkinson,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  firm  of  DUlon,  Read  fc  Co..  belonged 
to  that  top  inner  circle  of  ecoaomic  advisers 
wha  guided  Oenerai  Clay  in  the  latter's  de- 
cisloiu  affecting  tbe  major  United  States 
economic  objectives  for  occupied  Germany. 

Wilkinson.  untU  his  reeignaUon  in  August 
1M9.  was  top  economic  adviser  for  military 
govemmant.  Although  neither  a  trained 
economist  nor  a  lawyer,  Wilkinson,  an  ex- 
Army  colonel,  occupied  in  succession  the  po- 
sitions of  chief  of  the  todustry  and  commerce 
branch,  deputy  chief  of  the  economics  di- 
vision, chief  of  the  economics  division,  and 
finally  economic  adviser  to  Hay.  We  still 
fall  to  understand  what  qualifications  WUk- 
inson  had  for  these  exalted  >»aattlons,  espe- 
cially since  his  mam  concern  was  net  to  up- 
set the  basic  German  economic  pattern. 

It  is  clear  that  having  such  all-consuming 
purpose  as  restoring  Oerman  indtatrlal  re- 
covery as  his  chief  aim.  Wilkinson  would 
have  litUe  use  for  tbe  work  of  ths  decartal- 
Isatlon  branch,  and  Indeed,  like  his  superior. 
Oenerai  Draper.  WIlklnsOD  upsnly  opposed 
the  program  of  decartelisatlcn  and,  in  fsct, 
on  every  poaslblt  ooeaslon  ht  vstosd  setlons 
pending  by  tht  dccartsUastlcm  branch  ofi 
the  grotmda  ai  their  intcrfsrenes  with  tha 
objactlvas  o^  Germany's  indiirtrlal  rsoovery. 
In  effect,  with  Osyli  backing,  bs  exercised  a 
virtual  veto  over  the  decartelaatlon  program 
even  though  mlUtsry  government  law  M  <m 
decartellaatkm  made  the  carrying  ovt  at 
specific  deconcentration  actions  mandatory. 


Ute  otho^  top  oatlils  of  Amartcan  mlU> 
tary  govemssent  wtoo  did  not  belivve  in  tbm 
United  States  objeeOves  aihl  tbe  basic  ptir- 
poces  of  the  American  mlSBlaB  to  Oermany. 
WllUnaon  believed  to  preventing  excassive 
o(»oentratlon  of  Ocrmaa  ccocomM:  power 
but  failed  to  find  anything  exceaaive  about 
tbe  existing  coDCsntratlons.  After  General 
Clay  instructad  his  suborduiatus  to  spply  a 
so-called  rtiie  of  rs— on  to  their  decartel- 
asttoa  work  to  March  IMS.  WUktoson-s  job. 
Uke  that  of  his  (teputles.  Bawiuns  and  Bron» 
son.  t>ecaine  rslaUvely  easy.  Any  real  «f> 
forts  toward  carrying  out  the  decartellsa> 
tlon  program  wars  simply  branded  tooonslst- 
«it  with  tbe  so-called  rule  of  reason. 

When  questioned  by  the  Perguson  oom> 
mlttee  on  bis  stttttide  toward  decartellaa- 
tlon.  WUklnsoo  made  the  foUowtng  stata> 
ment  which  is  typical  of  tbe  thinking  of  th* 
top  lay«r  of  Clsy^  advisers: 

"In  numerous  convwsatlonB  with  rasm- 
bers  of  tbe  dscartallastloo  branch  and  with 
other  officials  of  mUttary  govemmant.  and 
nevar  to  the  press  nor  to  ths  Germans,  bav*  I 
expressed  the  fear  thst  tbe  blanket  appllca- 
tKm  of  the  antitrust  doctrines  of  tbe  Unltad 
States  to  tbe  Qarasa  eeooomy  would  not 
only  be  futile  but  would  also  ratard  Oemaa 
•ooDomy.  I  call  psrtletUar  sttaatton  to  the 
word  'blanket.'  tjecstas  I  bave  never  dlsputad 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  mv  Oovarn- 
menti  policy  to  destroy  ekcsssiva  eonosntra- 
tloQ  of  eoonomie  power  to  Oannany.  •  •  • 
I  have  Indiostsd  my  belief  thst  tha  anUtrust 
policy  Which  I  fully  support  to  the  United 
States,  which  Is  a  rich  country  which  can 
afford  to  waste  rsw  msterlsls  and  manpower 
and  plant  capacity,  ts  not  necessarUy  to  ba 
applied  to  s  country  to  Oermany's  reduced 
aconomte  etrctuns^uicas,  with  any  hops  of 
ultimate  suecaas  of  the  program." 

The  underlying  sasttmptlons  of  this  srffU> 
mant  sra  thst  decartalizstion  would  lntar<- 
fare  with  Oermsny's  Industrisi  recovery  snd 
thst  it  was  toconsistant  with  s  better  dls> 
tribuUcn  of  goods  and  servloas.  These  eeo> 
nomlo  ssssrtlons  are  spacious,  to  asy  the 
least,  since  the  converse  is  actually  true, 
namely,  thst  the  abolition  of  monopolies 
would  reduce  prleas.  afford  s  better  distrl- 
buUon  Of  available  goods,  snd  promote  more 
tocantlve  for  tooraasing  producUon  on  a 
damocmUc  basis. 

Wilkinson.  In  common  with  the  other  ss> 
sorted  fry  who  were  defending  the  vasteci 
interests  In  German  industry,  sought  to  bstA 
up  his  actions  by  appealing  to  German  his- 
tory. Why  disturb,  he  said,  the  pettam  so 
familiar  to  the  Oermans — that  Is  the  pat- 
tern of  combines,  monopolies  In  allocation 
and  dlstrlbuUon,  ezdusive  trade  agreamenU. 
and  the  whole  clsptrsp  of  the  Rltlerlsn  eco> 
nomlc  organisation* 

Wilkinson  msde  no  bones  about  his  sn- 
tagonlsm  to  a  democratic  reorientation  of 
German  economic  life.  He  told  the  Pergu- 
son committee  thst  on  many  occasions  he 
had  imparted  his  views  to  his  iUbordinstes, 
Hawkins  snd  Bronson.  ss  well  ss  to  his 
chief.  Draper,  and  on  one  occasion  to  Gen- 
eral Clsy  himself.  Thtis  the  very  men  en- 
trusted with  carrying  out  tha  program  of 
democTsUc  reorganlsstlon  of  the  German 
economy  through  daeartellzstlon  and  de- 
naxlflcatlon  were  most  articulate  in  their 
opposition. 

As  varlotis  memtMrs  of  the  decartellxatlon 
staff  testified,  proposals  brought  to  Wilkin- 
son, ss  head  of  tha  Bconomlcs  Envision,  for 
actum  in  spaelflc  cases,  were  met  with  to- 
dlffsrence  and  outright  antagonism. 

Wilkinson  dalmed  that  he  never  sought 
to  influence  public  opinion  to  the  United 
States  sgalnst  the  dacartellatlon  prograa. 
It  ts  weU  known,  however,  that  sdvsnca  to- 
formstkm  on  pending  sctloa  sgalnst  0«r- 
man  firms  were  "leakad"  to  the  German  oO- 
clals.  Por  example,  the  pending  setlon 
against  the  Bosch  cartel  was  given  to  offlcials 
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eoncvm  by  on*  o(  Wtlkloaon'i 

Osori*    fcton.    btrnd    of    th« 

Stun«ai^  Bcooomlca  OOcm.  monttM  &h«Ad  ot 
tatami  prMratatloD 

As  for  talklnff  to  tbc  pr«aa.  tbc  tMUmony 
or  fimtt  ft.  ICartlB.  who  rMlcned  In  dlifuat 
M  cbi«f  at  dacart«tmUon  in  Jiily  1M7.  U 
pcrtliMnt  in  thia  connccuon. 

Martin  toM  the  Pcrfuaon  commUt««  that 
"certain  o«c«r»  of  mlUtary  govwrnnent.  In- 
clxxting  Q»Dcral  Draper.  Colcncl  WlUinaon. 
and  a  numbsr  of  otber*  In  tb«  economics 
dlTtalon  of  mlUtary  goTemment  made  a 
»tudlc<l  effort,  tbroughout  the  year  and  a 
half  that  I  waa  head  of  the  decartellxailon 
branch,  to  create  the  Imprvaaion  In  the 
minds  of  the  rUltors  from  the  Unlt«d  SUtes 
that  the  pcrpoae  and  effect  of  the  decartell- 
^uon  procram  was  to  hamstring  German 
•cooomlc  reeoTWT     •     '     *  " 

rOaewhcn  In  bis  testimony.  Martin  sUted 
"Ca  th«  TKTj  ewnlng  of  my  arrival  back  in 
BotUa.  I  was  asked  by  the  economics  division 
to  u|ii— snt  the  dccartelizaUon  branch  at  a 
tarteflnc  of  a  vtsltlng  group  of  American  busl- 
trom  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of 
In  my  presence.  General  Draper 
and  other  members  of  the  economics  dlvl- 
atoo.  ta  a  rapid  succession  of  set  spe^rhes. 
ttataaoents  emphasizing  the  need  for 
•conomlc  recovery  and  Intimating 
that  tte  rcnMsral  of  Nazis  from  the  ranks  of 
tntfuctrlal  management  and  the  threats  of 
a  decarteUsatlon  program  were  retarding  and 
bABiWflnc  German  recovery  •  •  '. 
Finaliy.  at  a  meeting  with  visiting  editors 
from  the  United  States,  held  In  Economics 
BuUdlnff  on  October  9.  1»4«.  Peter  V.  Martin 
(no  relation  to  James  &  Martin)  deputy 
director  of  the  economics  division,  Intrs- 
(tuoad  Cokmcl  WUkinson  as  chief  of  the 
indtjatry  branch  to  make  a  statement.  WU- 
klaaon  once  more  parroted  the  theme  that 
^t»^  denaalfVcation  and  the  decartelizatlon 
procrama.  which  be  frequently  confused  with 
one  anoCber.  were  reaponslble  for  delaying 
German  economic  recovery  " 

WUklnaons  oppoaltton  to  decartellsatlon 
axprw— d  Itaelf  in  various  ways 

^or  aome  time,  the  decartellxation  staff 
bad  aougbt  to  induce  military  government 
to  approve  of  a  law  abolishing  the  issuing 
of  Itcenaaa  to  new  busUiesses.  T^e  power 
to  binder  new  enterprise*  from  going  Into 
buatncH  wan  one  of  the  most  powerful 
weapons  tn  the  hands  of  the  reactionary 
German  govemmenu  aid  was  vigorously 
used  to  prevent  the  spread  of  competitive 
•nterprlaas.  The  i>oaltlon  of  WUkinson  waa 
that  if  the  Gemians  wanted  to  retain  the 
H4^i>stnt  la«a.  why  upset  their  mental  hab- 
lta7  Wevcrtheless  the  German  laws  on  busi- 
jtma  Uoaiialxic  were  such  a  patent  violation 
of  eoonooilc  freedom  that  military  govern- 
ment was  cocipcUed  to  issue  a  regulaUon 
aboUabtac  them.  This  was  done  ever  Wil- 
's  dead  body,  so  to  speak.  Wllkln- 
the  following  dictum  with  regard 
to  buatiMM  Uoenatng : 

"For  the  amergency  (what  emergency?),  I 
think  they  are  JustllUblc  and  have  the  sup- 
port at  th»  German  people.  To  rescind  them 
by  military  government  order  at  this  time 
could  only  lead  to  further  chaos  and  con- 
fuatoo  in  the  economy  and  in  the  minds 
of   the  0«nnan   Government   ofDclals." 

AltlKnigh  WUkinson  and  his  subordinates 
did  not  succeed  in  keeping  free  enterprise 
cff  the  books,  they  could  and  did  Indicate  to 
the  Oermans  that  military  government  would 
not  aarknaaly  seek  to  enforce  it.  This  minor 
Tletory  for  economic  freedom  could  thus  be 
fruatrftt«d  In  view  of  the  antagontsm  of 
men  such  ■•  WUkliuon.  Moreover,  the  eccK 
TWM«i<»y  dlvMon  and  the  ecoaomlc  advisers  of 
OMMtml  Oay  did  not  undertake  any  educa- 
tlooal  eaaipalira  ^  explain  the  neccaaity  of 
fie*  Meaaa  to  business  opportunity  as  a  form 
of  th«  ilwmrnrii    way  of  life. 


The  manner  In  which  WHklnnon  reyard^d 
the  efforu  of  the  decartellzatlon  staff  is  il- 
Itistrated  by  his  action  on  deconceiunUlns; 
the  Swedish  affiliated  VKF  baU-bearUviz  phi:  *. 
A  member  of  the  decartellzation  staff  Rvis- 
scU  Bartels.  testified  as  follows  before  the 
Ferguson  committee  on  Wi;klns<?n  s  ii.tpr- 
ventlon  In  the  plans  of  the  Ornnrh 

"When  SKF  (the  Swedish  parent  rompai.y 
of  VKF)  found  out  what  Mr  Oliuck  i  aii.jthfr 
member  of  the  staff)  and  I  had  recnmn.piKl- 
ed  to  the  branch  with  reference  to  the  a:.-i- 
frlctlon -bearing  inrlu.stry  the  head  if  SKF 
called  Mr  WllkinRon,  then  head  of  tho  ec  - 
nomlcs  division,  and  he  entered  m*.'  an  igr-'-- 
ment  with  SKF  suhstantuiliy  to  the  effect 
that  our  recommenadtions  would  nnt  be 
carried  out  So  far  a.s  I  Icr.o-Ji .  Mr  WjllcUi- 
son  entered  into  this  :izreen-.er:t  without  C-.n- 
sulting  with  any  member  if  the  decartell- 
zatlon  branch  " 

In  a  memorandum  to  Br  n-'scn  Wilkinson. 
In  effect,  ordered  Br^n.^on  ::<-x  f  t;ikf  a:.v 
action  against  VKF  undi»r  the  dprarre;i/a'i  v. 
law  in  order  n'jt  to  ccmplUM'e  tt:f  :s-,M''< 

The  action  taken  bv  Wi.K;:..s.'n  w.-r.  :''=;tr>:! 
to  deconccntratlng  VKF  wi.*  later  approved 
by  General  Clay,  on  the  'he^irv  'h:i'  the  ob- 
solete machines  which  VKF  w  u.  1  give  to 
it.>(  small  comp<«tltor.  Ki;»;ei  FUcher.  would 
create  competitU..n  tn  the  lndu.«try.  and  that, 
therefore  there  wii-s  n  j  r.eed  for  further  ac- 
tion against  VKF 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  deal  which  Wilkin- 
son consummated  behind  'he  back  of  the 
Decartelization  braiKh.  a.s  the  price  for  call- 
ing off  action  against  the  Swedish-owned  ball 
bearing  trust,  waa  never  actually  carried  out. 
since  VKF.  havint;  m:ide  the  promise  to  de- 
liver machines  to  Ku^el  Fl-scf.er.  refused  to 
deliver  anything  but  ar.  Insignificant  num- 
ber of  obsolete  machines  Tl".;s  is  a  typical 
example  of  decartellzatiun  as  u.terpf'ed  by 
Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson  played  an  Impor'.ir.t  p  irt  In 
making  it  possible  for  the  B'^scU  u.ierna- 
tlonal  cartel  to  be  reestablLshed  He  con- 
ducted many  conversations  w;*:i  th^  .\meft- 
can  MaJ.  Gen.  .\rthur  Wil.s<ni.  'he  unof- 
ficial representative  ot  the  Bosch  f.rm.  and 
helped  the  latter  attain  appr  v.tl  if  the  c<in- 
tract  between  Bosch  and  the  International 
Producio  Iradini^  Corp.  which  Wilson  estab- 
lished m  Switzerland  to  take  care  of  Bosch  s 
International   .nterests. 

Although  the  political  climate  did  not 
change  in  Washington  in  li>48  as  'Tllklnson 
and  the  group  of  hnnktrs  representatives 
running  military  g  vrrnment  had  hoped. 
Wilkinson's  labors  were  well  rewarded.  On 
his  return  home.  Wilkinson  $  old  boss.  Drap- 
er, took  him  Into  the  firm  of  Dillon.  Read, 
and  General  Clay  his  top  b<^ss  has  now  made 
him  Civilian  Defense  dlrect.r  lor  the  State  of 
New  York. 


Broader  Atp«ct>  of  American  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  SR. 

or  LOtrt.siAN.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Monday.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  a.-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Ricx>RD  an  address  on  the  broader  ast)eci.s 
of  American  agriculture,  dehveied  by  me 
•t  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Plant  Pood  Council  at  Hot 
SprlDgs,  Va..  on  Friday  last,  June  15. 


There  belna;  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IIecord. 

a.s  foUow.s; 

Spttch  bt  H  m  Allin  J  Ellen orii.  or 
LouLSiANA  Chairman  .Senate  Co  4mittee 
ON  .^CRZ^mTURE  and  Fqbestkt.  Be?  >re  the 
Si.\TH  Annval  CoNvrNTioN  or  THI  Ameri- 
c\t>  Plant  Food  C'uncil  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va  .  JfNE   15.    19.51 

I,-id:es  and  gentlemen.  I  am  pleas  d  to  be 
TiM'h  V  'U  at  this,  your  sixth  annual  ror.ven- 
t,  1.  I  iim  flea.sed  b*»cau.se  I  can  )ring  to 
V  u  '.".p  t'reetlnijs  of  the  Senate  Co  nmlttee 
(  i:  A.!r:<  uiture  and.  at  the  same  tine,  have 
jk;  riixTtunitv  tn  talk  with  you  ab<  ut  some 
(>:  T.f  protalpin.s  that  have  been  b 'fore  us 
.'.:;. "e  I  .is.«umed  the  committee  chairman- 
ship f;ir;v  thU  year  I  appreciate  tl  e  hon^ir 
that  V  ■!  h.ive  bestowed  upon  me  i  i  asking 
me  t.j  ftd'.i.'-ebs  you 

Over  the  f'^t  fe'*'  weeSa  I  have  teen  giv- 
ing .some  thuut'ht  ti,,i  what  I  sh  .uld  s,  y  to  you 
at  this  convention  You  are  a  grot  p  of  ex- 
perts, and  the  list  of  dl-stingulshed  speakers 
who  will  foi;  iw  me  is  impressive  Irdeed  I 
shall  not  ;i*'f'mpt  to  invade  th»ir  n  spective 
fields,  but  m.stead.  I  shall  talk  with  you  this 
morning  on  the  broader  aspects  of  American 
agriculture  B^^fore  I  do.  let  me  .ay  that 
your  industry  holds  the  key  t+i  ou:  greater 
production  goal.  Conversely,  greater  pr  >dvic- 
tlon  means  more  business  f  r  you  The  wel- 
fare of  your  mdu.stry  is  inseparabl;  tied  tj 
that  of  the  farmer 

Because  of  the  Korean  conflict,  m  :)re  than 
ever  iir  immediate  concern  is  grea-er  agri- 
cult'.r  o  pr  ducti(.in.  rather  tha.i  the  problem 
of  dealing  mth  .surpluses,  as  was  "he  case 
less  than  one  year  ago 

The  basic  problems  of  the  .Amertc,  n  farm- 
er have  been  my  chief  interest  fo-  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  especiall  during 
the  last  14  year.s  When  the  Eight  -second 
Congress  convened  in  January.  I  b.  gun  my 
fifteenth  year  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  .Aktrtcrilture  Committee  and  my 
first  year  as  commit te?  chairman  [  helot^d 
write,  in  1937.  the  basic  legi.sl.iti'  i  that  is 
the  backbone  of  our  farm  preran  and  I 
have  watched  and  nurtured  it  thrt  ugh  the 
years.  I  take  pride  lii  the  part  i  played 
In  developing  a  sound  agricu;iur,\l  iconomy. 
And.  over  and  beyond  that.  I  feel  d  'eply  my 
responsibility  for  the  continued  w'ii-being 
of  the  American  farmer 

I  promise  you  that  I  shall  try  to  stik  to 
mv  subject  broad  thou^'h  it  s.  This 
t ;.•  rrr.inds  me  of  a  story  t!  a:  I  re- 
cti.;,.   h'Nl^^l 

A  !■■::;. T  hard-prfs.sed  for  labc  ■  during 
harvest  time  dei-icled  t«i  hire  a  boy  from  the 
neighborhood  He  .issembled  the  crop  of 
boys  tn  the  vicinity  and  unable  o  decide 
which  one  would  give  out  with  he  m.ost 
work,  he  seated  them  behind  the  f  enhouse. 
and  began  tellitiij  a  story  'B^jvs  '  he  said, 
"last  year  I  l.ui  .i  lot  of  trouble  with  my 
hens.  They  b<'k;an  disappearing,  or  e  by  cue 
I  finally  derided  that  it  wai.  an  c\  1  getting 
them,  and  I  fikjured  I'd  bt-tter  sneali  duwn  by 
the  henhouse  some  night  and  do  j  jmethmg 
•bout  it  I  loaded  my  shotgun,  and  is  I 
stepped  out  the  back  door.  I  not.ced  that 
the  sky  had  clouded  over,  the  moo  i  wa.s  hid 
and  a  storm  was  Ju.st  abt:)i«  to  hit  is.  But  I 
sneaked  down  the  path  to  the  hei  house,  as 
quietly  as  I  could,  and  sure  enot  gh.  there 
wa.s  a  tig  'ule  owl  asettini^  on  a  imb  over 
the  fe*d  pan  I  raised  by  shotgun  and  drew 
a  bead  on  the  nwl  Just  as  I  pulled  the 
tr'.ijgpr.  the  storm  broke.  As  my  gun  went 
1  tT  'he  lightning  hit  the  barn  r<K.  right  up 
t.'.fre.  and  set  it  on  Are.  I  ran  bark  up  the 
pa'h  and  shouted  for  the  nelghboi  s. 

They  all  came  around  and  w  got  the 
WH't-r  Koin.:  and  the  fire  enifines  came  out 
l:^m  tiie  village,  and  everybody  helped  and 


we  finally  got  the  fire  out  before  it  did  too 
much  damage." 

The  boys  were  wide-eyed.  One  of  them 
said,  "How  many  fire  engines  came?"  And 
another  asked.  "Did  all  the  neighbors  come 
and  help?'  And  another  wanted  to  know, 
"Did  yore  bosses  git  skerart?"  One  aaked, 
"How  long  did  it  take  to  rebuild  the  barn?" 
and  so  on  One  little  freckle-faced  feller  In 
the  back  said.  'Did  you  git  the  owl?" 

"That"  said  the  farmer,  "is  the  Ixiy  I  hired. 
becau.^e  I  knowed  that  he  at  least  could  stick 
to  the  Job  at  hand  and  not  go  wandering  off 
over  the  hill." 

And  I  hope,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  can 
forbear  wandering  over  the  hill.  too.  and 
win  be  able  to  stick  with  the  subject  I 
have  chosen  for  this  talk. 

As  all  of  yoii  know,  the  American  farmer 
has  had  in  recent  months  an  unfavorable 
press.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
In  Korea  fdtempts  have  been  made  to  label 
him  as  the  villain  in  our  economy  He  has 
been  charued  with  the  respon.Mblllty  for 
inflation  for  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
for  the  high  cost  of  Government  And  with 
the  recfnt  announcement  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  that  farm  income 
may  this  year  top  the  record  high  of  1947, 
I  expect  the  tirade  to  multiply  Of  course, 
this  increase  In  farm  income  makes  head- 
line new.";,  and  the  impression  is  created  that 
the  rarmer  is  getting  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumer  Few  people  stop  to  consider 
that  although  the  farmer's  income  may  be 
up  over  last  years,  and  that  it  may  even 
reach  the  19-1'7  level,  the  cost  of  the  things 
the  farmer  buys  has  eone  up  eve  ;  more 
steeply,  so  that  relatively,  he  Is  worse  off 
than  he  was  4  years  ago  The  farmer  is 
the  onlv  m.ajor  segment  of  our  p<ipulatlon 
faced  with  this  situation,  for  indu.^^tnal  wages 
have  managed  to  keep  ahead  of  rising  prices, 
and  workers  are  undoubtedly  better  ofl  than 
thev  have  ever  been.  Corporate  profits  have 
stcadilv  increased.  But  the  farmer  Is  like 
Alice  in  Wonderland;  he  must  "run"  to  stay 
m   the  same  place. 

Lf  me  cite  specific  figures-  With  a  na- 
tional income  of  $191  000  000  OC^  in  1947. 
farmers  received  17  8  billions,  or  9  3  percent. 
whereas,  with  a  national  Income  of  223  bil- 
lion In  1950.  farmers  received  only  13  bil- 
lions, or  6  percent.  Agriculture's  income  for 
1Q51  is  e.<^timated  to  be  18  billions,  but  that 
still  i-epresents  only  "'-j  percent  of  the  esti- 
m.ated  national  Income  of  240  billions 

Wrtces  of  factory  workers  have  gradually 
climbed  upward  each  year,  and  corporate 
profits  have  increased  33  percent.  An  hour 
of  factorv  labor  will  purchase  two  and  three 
times  as' much  of  a  given  food  as  It  would 
30  years  ago  The  portion  of  the  average 
American  s  Income  spent  for  food  decreased 
in  19.50  as  compared  with  1947.  19'8.  and 
1949.  At  the  same  time  Americans  are  eat- 
ing a  higher  quality  diet,  and  more  food 
than  ever  before. 

Whv  has  the  American  farmer  been  receiv- 
ing this  n^  tcriously  bad  pres?''  Why  has  he 
been  made  a  whipping  boy''  I  think  perhaps 
it  has  come  about  principally  through  the 
old  Army  game  of  "buck  passins."  Other 
portions  of  our  economy.  pre.<=5ure  groups 
who  desire  to  get  the  heat  ofl  themselves 
and  onto  someone  else — anyone  el.«e  but 
them.-elves — have  seemingly  united  to  pick 
on  the  farmer  As  If  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment, these  pressure  groups  have  concen- 
trated on  the  farmer,  and  have  tried  to 
attribute  to  him  all  of  the  guilt  for  present- 
day  hicl'i  prices.  It  may  t>e  that  the  reason 
the  farmer  gets  picked  on  Is  because  by 
the  very  nature  of  agriculture,  farmers  are 
unable  to  present  a  united  front  And  t)e- 
Ing  unorganized,  farmers  are  vulnerable  to 
the  attacks  of  anyone  who  wants  to  pass 
the  buck  You  all  have  heard  a  lot  lately 
about    smear    tactics — the    term    has    been 
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applied  to  many  things.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  American  farmer 
la  the  victim  of  the  most  unjust  smear 
campaign  of  modem  times.  He  has  been 
made  Peck's  Bad  Boy  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. This  has  perhaps  not  Ixen  intentional 
but  it  Is  nevertheless  true,  aid  the  farmer 
is  not  organized  to  combat  :he  campaign, 
whether  it  has  Ijeen  Intentional  or  not. 

In  an  effort  to  reflect  the  true  picture  of 
who  gets  what  in  our  farm  economy,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has.  since  February,  been  conducting 
studies  of  the  price  sltuatlot,.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  meal-packing 
lndu.stry  the  percent  of  purchases  to  sales 
consistently  dropped  from  194"  through  1950. 
Between  February  1950  and  February  1951 
the  price  of  beef  steers  rose  approximately 
17  percent  while  the  wholesale  price  of  car- 
cass beef  Increased  20  percent  and  the  aver- 
age retail  price  of  several  cuts  increased  31 
percent  in  the  Washington  area  and  26  per- 
cent in  eight  representatives   rlties 

In  the  baking  industry.  It  ^ras  found  that 
the  total  Ingredients'  costs  per  pound  of 
product  increased  19  cents,  v  hlle  labor  and 
distribution  costs  rose  2  5  cerr  s. 

With  respect  to  the  canninj  industry,  the 
cost  of  raw  products  was  37  percent  of  the 
total  cost  In  1946.  33  percent  la  1947.  37  per- 
cent in  1948,  31  percent  in  19':9,  and  34  per- 
cent in  1950. 

Ail  of  these  data  suggest  that  the  sharp 
Increase  in  food  prices  since  1950  has  been 
a  part  of  a  broad  lnflatlonar^  trend,  rather 
than  the  result  of  significant  y  higher  farm 
prices.  The  farmer's  share  in  food-price 
increases  since  Korea  has  keen  relatively 
small,  vet  on  his  shoulders  1^  being  placed 
the  blame  for  today's  Inflatlor  . 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  farmer 
should  not  be  afforded  some  protection  in 
our  economy.  Certainly  he  U  entitled  to  a 
living  wage,  but  he  Is  powerless  to  deal  ef- 
fectively in  the  niarket  place  with  the  high- 
ly organized  Interests  opposing  him  He  Is 
the  only  person  I  can  think  rf  who  goes  to 
town  and  says  'Here's  what  1  have  to  sell; 
how  much  will  you  pay  me  for  it?"  It  was 
because  the  farmer  Is  more  or  ess  helpless  to 
cope  with  the  odds  against  him,  that  the 
Congress  saw  fit  to  lend  him  a  hand  in  the 
1930's  by  the  enactment  of  farm  legislation. 
Our  present  farm  progran  is  based  on 
the  concept  of  parity  and  the  parity  ratio. 
What  IS  "parity,"  by  th  way.  this  formula 
that  management  and  labor  alike  would 
have  us  believe  Is  the  cause  of  all  our  eco- 
nomic woes?  It  is.  purely  and  simply,  a 
fair  fl(xir  price  for  certain  firm  commodi- 
ties. Nothing  more  and  noihmg  less.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  Fair  La'o<ir  Stand- 
ard? Act  or  the  so-called  Wasrner  Act  iii  In- 
dustry. Technically,  parity  Is  a  formula  that 
was  devised  to  assure  the  American  farmer 
that  a  bushel  o'  corn,  let  us  jay,  or  a  bale  of 
cotton,  or  100  pounds  of  mils,  will  buy  the 
same  amount  of  things  the  farmer  needs  as 
it  did  during  the  base  pericxl,  1909  to  1914. 
When  the  Government  supports  the  price 
of  an  aijricultural  commodity  at  100  per- 
cent of  parity,  it  is  simply  g-jaranteelng  the 
farmer  a  fair  floor  price  fo-  the  goods  he 
sells  And  when  the  Congress  Inserted  In 
the  Defense  Production  Ac  a  prohibition 
against  establishment  of  celling  prices  at 
less  th.in  parity.  It  was  only  protecting  the 
f,armer  against  price  freezes  that  would 
force  him  into  bankruptcy,  3r  at  best,  rele- 
gate him  to  the  role  of  p«'on  in  our  na- 
tional economy 

Those  who  suggest  that  we  freeze  parity, 
either  permanently  or  on  a  year-at-a-tlme 
basis,  are  simply  advocating  that  we  freeze 
the  farmer's  standard  of  living,  which  la 
already  too  low,  while  allojvlng  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  to  b<tter  their  living 
standards.    The  long-range  result  would  be 


that  the  farmer  would  drop  lower  and  lower 
In  the  economic  scale.  For  If  we  frcen  par- 
ity, it  la  no  longer  ptolty.  All  of  the  tAlk 
about  the  necessity  of  freezing  parity  In 
o-der  to  stabilize  the  cost-of-living  index  is 
Just  so  mt,.ch  "eyewaah."  Whenever  the  OfB:^ 
of  Price  Stabilization  freeses  prices  of  the 
things  a  farmer  has  to  buy,  including  labor, 
parity  will  » 7  its  very  nature  be  froaen  auto- 
matically. 

The  parity  ratio  is  the  farm  program's 
heart  and  soul  and  I  am  convinced  that 
tampering  with  our  basic  farm  program 
would  be  little  short  of  national  suicide, 
I  am  not  saying  It  is  a  perfect  program — 
far  from  that — but  there  Is  no  denying  that 
it  has  worked  better  and  accomplished  more 
for  the  American  farmer  than  any  other 
method  yet  deviaed  in  our  Nation's  history. 
Unless  and  until  a  better  plan  can  be  for- 
mulated, we  will  do  well  to  stay  with  and 
improve  the  present  one.  We  should  improve 
It  as  the  needs  from  year  to  year  change, 
but  any  radical  alteration  of  the  present 
system  would  be  most  unwise,  to  say  the 
least 

I  base  my  conclusions  upon  one  ma_<or 
premise:  We  mtist  maintain  a  strong  agri- 
cultural economy  The  history  of  the  world 
is  replete  with  nations  which  have  permitted 
their  agriculture  to  wither  aw-ay.  England 
is  a  prime  example.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  before  and  It  will  doubtless  be  said 
many  times  hence — as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — that  agri- 
culture is  the  bedrock  of  our  national  exist- 
ence and  continued  leadership.  Without  a 
sound  and  productive  agriculture,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  maintain  our  high  standard  of 
living.  That  is  fundamental.  We  must  keep 
agriculture  strong  and  healthy.  Show  me 
a  country  with  ample  supplies  of  food  and 
fibers  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  basically 
happy  people. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  85  percent  of  the 
residents    in    this   great    land   of   ours   were 
farmers  or  worked  on  farms,  and  the  remain- 
ing 15  percent  were  engaged  in  clerical  and 
industrial  occupations.     Now  the  percentage 
is  reversed;   approximately  15  percent  of  our 
population  work  the  farms  and  86  percent 
are  employed  In  factories  and  offices.     WTiy 
has  this  wholesaje  migration  occurred?    One 
very  substantial   reason  is  that  the  farmer 
stayed   poor  on  the  faon  and    he  got  tired 
of   being   poor.     His  home   had   no  modern 
conveniences,  he  did  not  have  a  car,  he  could 
not   afford   to  send   his  children  to  college. 
He  was  the  butt  of  every  Joke  from  the  rock- 
studded  fields  of  New  England  to  the  lush 
valleys  of  California.    Do  you  blame  the  farm 
boy  for  striking  out  to  make  his  fortune  in 
the  big  city'     I  don't.    Farming  Just  wasn't 
worth    the    trouble    with    Its    back-breaking 
dawn-to-dusk  work,  and  then  on  top  of  it  all 
was     the     ever-present     gamble     with     the 
weather,  with  plant  disease  and  with  insects 
Today,  the  15  percent  of  our  population  that 
live  on  the  farms  and  work  In  agricultural 
pursuits  receive  only  IK  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income:  unless  we  bolster  the  position 
of  our  American  farmer,  this  pe.rccntage  will 
shrink   yet   more   and    more,   ar.d  some  day 
our  country  will  awaken  and  find  Itself  criti- 
cally short  of  basic  food  and  fiber  products. 
I  am  alarmed  that  so  few  of  our  people  are 
engaged  in  the  production    of  what  is  the 
lliebiood  of  our  existence. 

I  cannot,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  we  murt  keep  agriculture 
healthy  and  to  do  this  we  must  prortde  an 
Incentive  for  the  persons  upon  whom  we  rely 
for  our  very  existence.  Without  food  and 
fiber,  what  would  become  of  our  teeming 
millions?  We  have  to  keep  agriculture  strong 
if  we  are  to  keep  America  strong.  And  WB 
cannot  do  it  so  far  as  I  can  see.  except  by 
sound  agricultural  planning  Agriculture  U 
not  an  on-and-off  proposition.    You  cannot 
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ftootf  »nd  flb«r  prodxietloD  m  foa 
do  •  wMr  niKoC  ^«  fouiKl  xhta  out  during 
World  WW  II,  UMl  w«  will  come  fac*  to  f ao* 
«nti  It  aicaui  ttxx!«M  our  wr-moMI  l  ntton 
pUnMf*  t^y  t^»il  r«eo«rnltk»  to  tta*  b««lo 
aaada  o'  ^rtcaltur*.  Ttm^y  eansot  MB\un« 
tbat  Liiij— fl  production  tram  our  farms 
wax  Uka  T^pay.  " ■^»t  r-o^."  *«»  Wi»'  »"»- 
cAOana  and  prtorltMa  And  all  th«  tblo^s  that 
TTvi  ».nd  I  know  a«  needed  by  agrteult\xr« 
ar«nt  («aiy  naedad  at  aU.  and  can  aU  be 
Civ«c  liMMMd  to  (^ftnaa  IndustrlM.  A<rl- 
cultura  U  a  totnt-tann  project,  and  any  mla- 
uow  tyy  our  wa.-  pl&nnera  will 

ocmaaqiiirnTi  far  y«ars  to  come. 

I  wo«M  BHKb  prefer  tbat  American  at^l* 
euttun  vodartake  tbc  reaponalbUlty  for  la 
own  plaaaii^  tout  we  all  know  that  la  Im- 
in— Ihta  baoauae  o(  tbe  very  nat\ire  of  farm- 
inc.  T^MraTar*.  it  has  been  neceaaary  for 
ttoa  Ooiv«M  to  aaattme  th«  roke  of  acrtcul- 
toral  pUuuMr.  « 

I  aa  bafora  you  now  as  an  advocate.  I 
bailee*  U  ttaa  far^A  profram.  I  beUeve  in 
Ui*  inMiiinn  fanner:  his  welfara  la  vital  to 
our  natlocal  weU-belng  and  security  As 
Aaatea  and  maaufacturara  of  an  aaaar.ttal 
afrMulMral  product,  you  can  underetand 
tbat  your  ladiHtry  cannot  tbrlre  unlen  the 
Urmr  piii^mi  My  lectalatiTe  esper.cnce 
baa  «MiK<^t  mt  that  a  proeperous  atrtcuiture 
ta  «MaBttal  to  our  entire  eoonomy.  and  un- 
■yvtea  of  free  enterprlae  we 
a  healthy  acnculture  only 
_  BUBd  plaanlng. 
We^lMT*  ooounon  intenata.  you  and  I. 
%  ground  la  the  betterment 
of  Ute  faibsar.  We  must  work  tovetber  to 
tiM  ibiiei  ■troot'  euouch  economically 
dantly  the  Nattoo'a  food  and 


•o  far.  my  «alfc— or  ray  advocacy.  If  you 
-jtll  turn  bean  generally  about  the  malnt** 
nance  of  a  Btrung  a^cultural  economy.  I 
bave  hardly  touched  on  the  emergency  that 
to  BOW  fadag  ua.  We  know  that  the  period 
la  whlah  we  ftud  ouraelTea  Is  not  one  for 
day  iiaamlin  As  fast  aa  we  are  reasonably 
aMa,  wa  are  ntohlllslng  for  poeslble  war. 
TW  SMntary  of  Agriculture,  cognlaant  of 
tlM  food  and  ftber  problems  that  are  bound 
to  arlob.  last  year  urged  farmera  to  all-out 
Acreage  reatrlctlooa  w«e  taken 
,  aora.  rtee.  and  cotton,  for  example, 
to  or^K  to  oMaln  bumner  cropa.  Food  la 
too  iMpraliiil  to  short-caanfe:  stocks  must 
ke  kept  v^:  eanry-oTer*  must  be  tacraaeed. 
n*  ehala  of  o«r  awbtlioatlon  program  is  as 
nroag  m  Ita  waakaat  Uak,  which  waU  aUght 
ka  acrtoiiltvra. 

X  Utt4  aot  ropaat  to  you  that  you  are  one 
Of  tho  toflit  vital  froupa  la  our  whole  jvo- 
la  harktng  up  the  farmer  with  the 
of  fn^"**'"*»f   and   Uiireaalng   bta 
foa  Mb  tk*  k«y  mca  behiad  the  key 


balOre  ttae  Bouae  Agriculture 
Frank  WooUey.  thea 
Mot  at  the  PMA.  aald: 
va  U9  dapoadant  upon 
■e  of  fertiltasr 
tha  food  aad  fiber 
•     •     Tfce  role  of 
■•  a  factor  ta  crop  output  has  been 
to  other  f aators.     It  U 
more  evldaat  chat  In* 
troai  now  oa  will 
haavtiy  upon  tha  mfcimry  of  tho 
r  uaad  in  ooajtmetton  with 
•iKteultural  paetlaaa.  •  •  • 
took  to  a  greatar  and  aore  Intoadv* 
•a  a  major  factor  la  aacur- 
r«l  of  food.  feed,  bad  flbCT 
for   national    dcfeace. 
aka  sura  tbat  oitr  aoU 
b«t  are 
fo 
are  f aeed  witJi  t 
portion  of  their  labor  la  gone 
aud  the  defense  plants;  their 
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farm  machinery  Is  In  short  lupply.  and  thplr 
fertillarr  and  peatlcldf?  stocks  are  dimlr.tsh- 
ln((.  And  what  do  we  dc'>  We  tell  farmprs 
to  double  production.  If  Increased  farm  pro- 
duction were  mt  *)  vital  to  the  comlr.g  ce- 
rtol.  the  situation  would  be  amuslni;.  But, 
It  la  far  from  amu.«!tn«,  because  our  inen  in 
Korea  aa  %tl\  as  ourselves  here  at  hr  Tie  are 
dependent  upon  full  productlor.  To  mv 
mind,  the  dUetnma  that  far-s  thr  farm' r 
can  be  aolred  only  ^y  ore  nwthoci  Tl.  ^t  !« 
by  a  subetantlal  lncr»'.«p  m  the  pfflri.-;  -v  f 
American  farmlnc.  And  thf  primrrv  n.Hhon 
of  Increaaini;  farm  efflciencv  is  fcy  Inroa.^lr.t; 
the  sou  productivity 

The  limit  has  very  nearlv  been  reached  In 
the  mechanlmtlon  of  our  farm;!  Tb"  n'sn- 
ber  of  horees  and  mules  sn  fiirm  m  •>  m  T^^O 
was  18.100.000:  in  1950  thl.-;  f^^ur-  hnd 
eLrunk  to  a  little  more  than  7  OOC  ono  ^•■^. 
Ing  thU  saine  period  the  niimher  o:'  f-Tn'^  r^ 
on  fartht  tncre«n>^d  fmm  920  000  m  \9V^  t  i 
S.Ste.OOO  In  1»50  In  adrtltUn.  the  tri^c'^nrs 
c  today  are  much  mor^  efficient  thnn  those 
of  90  years  ai?o  But  this  trtinKltlon  ti  *r:\i.- 
tlve  povrer  Is  neerlne  Ite  conchlnl^n 

There  stlU  reinalns  the  m  ist  prirti'^ih'.e 
w^y  of  lncr'»*5lng  prrMluctlon  over  tlie  nex* 
tew  years,  and  that  Is  by  heaT'er  appU-i- 
tlon  and  wider  use  of  fertUlrers.  I  feel 
that  our  soil  must  be  kept  up  at  all  rn?t.«! 
When  our  country  *».■<  exrinndl;in  townrtl  the 
Paciac.  If  a  farmer,?  land  x ore  o-jt.  he  c^uld 
move  farther  west  and  pu*  m  re  vlrvrin  land 
under  cultivation.  Not  to  nm?  We  m\i?t 
refurbish  our  a^lculturAl  frc".r:erv  mir- 
aelvee;  by  that  I  mean  thit  we  mu?*  •^r^-'t 
adequately  the  soils  'hat  we  r.  :'y  h..ve  '  r 
the  limit  of  our  territorial  rxpanslnn  ^•!S 
been  reached  The  western  aren.s  are  r  w 
our  moat  naturally  pnxluctlvc.  Tlie  «o'.:  ". 
newer  and  fresher  It  abounds  In  tl^"  chen.- 
Icals  that  yer.ra  of  crops  have  r.rt  hid  th" 
opportunity  to  rrtnore  Btit  our  wr-j'err. 
fannen,  too.  must  hav~  an  eye  to  the  ruf  re 
and  an  ear  to  the  zrov.ncl  And  the  :\i.. 
rwer  Is  adequate  and  proper  sot!  rmservi- 
tlon.  and  wher?  necessary  supplemental  fer- 
tUttatlon.  Legumes  must  be  turned  under 
so  as  to  create  the  proper  environrr.'nt  f'-r 
the  full  utllliatlon  of  every  ounce  of  fert;- 
llaer  applied  to  farm  crops 

A  moment  ajjo  I  said  that  the  fertiUtj 
of  our  soil  must  tse  maintained  at  all  c^8t.« 
This  conclusion  was  bf'  ugh:  strlXinc;ly  hime 
to  me  several  years  ■\j;o.  when  on  a  trip 
around  the  world  I  flew  over  some  cf  the 
lands  of  antiquity. 

We  must  never  let  our  n«t-aral  resourcfs 
be  dls«  Ipated  as  have  some  of  these  ccuu- 
trles.  In  Persia — r r  Iran,  as  It  is  now  called  — 
I  saw  the  rulna  of  ancient  cl. il;.^  it;u;..s  - 
the  ruins  of  nation*  whose  rulers  ;)r  if  ■  .•  d 
to  htve  all  the  answers.  TMere.  wi  •  re  .he 
twin  rlvera — the  Tigris  and  Euphr.ites  ■  :  t^ 
brought  wealth  and  power  to  the  ,a\\  .e 
who  farmed  the  land  and  who  built  n  r*- 
andent  cities,  there  today  are  only  silt- 
choked  canals  and  desolation  It  i.<  es-  - 
mated  that  the  valley  known  as  M.^.op^j- 
tamla  once  supported  a  population  u(  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  Now  *  scai.t 
3.000,000  eke  out  a  me&«er  ezlstei.ce  The 
whole  of  ancient  Persia  nt  one  time  r-  uld 
support  104  000.000  according  to  some  hl»ij- 
rlana;  today  a  bare  13,000.000  can  exist. 

This  desolation  has  resulted  frotn  one 
thing — neglect.  Neglect  of  the  God -given 
natural  resotircea  of  a  country  can  lead  oiuy 
to  ruin.  The  peoples  of  aaUqulcy  iho't^hi 
that  they  could  bleed  their  soils  and  their 
forests  without  head  to  replacement,  lu  flood 
bad  aroalon  control,  or  to  reforestation  Hi*> 
tary  has  rvTealcd  the  folly  of  their  thii.kiug. 
^rtUlaer  la  one  of  the  tools  that  will  eu- 
bbla  ua  to  do  the  Job  of  keeping  cur  uwa 
flckia  fertile  and  our  farms  productive  In 
my  hooM  State  of  Louisiana,  c<.  tiou  are!u 
are  now.  throush  addition  of  depleted  min- 


erals   and    chemicals,    produciui?    yields    ap- 

:  r  .x.ni.itcly  equal  to  those  of  the  newer  west- 
ern s.ctiona.  A  few  years  ago,  t^at  wculd 
have  he<fn  imposalble.  When  ti  e  Maine 
pf  tit  I  farmers  rode  high  a  few  5  ears  aj^o, 
tlT  V  increased  their  yield  from  a:i  average 
>.f  i?C5  busJ.?!s  per  acre  In  1939-8  to  475 
^!^^hei.■^  in  1950. 

My  ov.n  experience  with  potntc  farming 
'-♦^>r>  'It  all  ih.at  I  have  mcntloncl.  Down 
in  Louisiana  I  h.ive  had  a  farm  or  mnny 
years  During  the  1930*8  I  decldt  d  to  In- 
vent.^ate  prai  Ileal  methods  for  l  icreaslng 
;,   ■  •■,  o-j;:       This     mmd    ycu.    *as    long 

Of:  'p  the  days  of  support  prices  or  potatoes 
'•[  .1  iarm  program  And  I  mlgh'  say,  for 
the  aeaeiit  ui  my  liatenera.  that  I  h^ve  never 
received  price  support  for  my  putntoe?;  fe* 
pot.;to  growers  In  Louisiana  partic  pated  in 
the  .-upp'Wt  program  as  It  did  not  ippenl  to 
t  .»  pr-  ducers  of  eariy  potatcjee.  I  .ncreaaed 
n-y  p  tuto  yield  by  three  methods  I  used 
btT'er  r.ti'd.  I  planted  legumes  foll<  winq  my 
p>:t  it  I  hirveat  and  plowed  'hem  under  in 
tJip  r.iil.  and  I  used  fertiurer.  n  id  more 
ferMi.ier  Without  the  ferilliaer  1  (culd  not 
have  .uiiuved  the  results  I  attained  In  less 
t.'oui  8  veurs,  I  Increased  my  yields  fnim  90 
to  410  busneU  per  acre.  That  1  old  me. 
neiro  .TO  y  -rs  ago.  on  the  benefit*  :  f  proper 
fertuizatiou  And  it  Is  a  lesson  I  hsve  never 
f  >rK(  iten.  It  is  a  lesson  that  might  well  be 
«i  aJ,  fur  example,  to  the  midwestcrn  corn 
growers,  aa  I  understand  that  thel  scil  is 
toi  umwig  Increasingly  deficient  in  vitrogen 
and  .«.h;juid  be  replenished  even  now  ar  more 
thfin  Is  being  done. 

6pe  King  of  potatoes,  I  am  reminded  of 
thr  St.  ly  jf  ihe  Hungarian  farmer  vho  was 
rcM  ^-tiiig  -u  his  village  commissar:  'How.' 
as  ;pU  the  Communist  leader.  "Is  your  po- 
tato crop  doing  under  the  guldanci  of  our 
gi.  --1  iu.s  leader.  Stalin''" 

My  p^nato  crop  Is  a  sight  to  :»ehold.  ' 
ari.-wered  the  farmer,  "I  have  eno  igh  po- 
to-  s  ■  .  reach  upward  in  a  pile  to  :he  ^'ery 
1..-:    -i  (■  d   ■ 

'.'.."  said  the  commissar,  'but  re- 
rr.Hi  .Li   that  there  Is  no  Qod  ' 

T!i  ioruier  nodded,  "Nor  are  there  any 
P'v.atuee  " 

Y  u  represent  many  levels  of  the  lertlUiier 
bu.*:iieF^.  from  manufacturers  of  bas  j  ciiem- 
lca:«  (,n  through  distributors  and  perha^)* 
retailers  i«  wtll.  'V'ou  know  the  i«>rtilizer 
bu*i.oc«a  fn.m  A  to  Z,  With  respect  to  vour 
:■  b  i;  assisting  in  the  achievement  of  asrl- 
tuiturai  (>ruduction  goals.  I  am  c  tivlnced 
th.it  u  the  ba.'^lc  materials  are  fort;  coming. 
y  .  1  -via  c  nie  thrrugh. 

I  a.:i  indeed  Impressed  vrlth  your  lecord  of 
griwth  since  the  inception  of  your  Industry. 
Fertiiistr  ct  niiumptlon  has  increa.=  fd  from 
7.W XKAJ  toaa  In  1880  to  18.S00.000  tons  last 
seat  n  F  .r  the  past  12  consecutl  .-e  years 
prvKliictlon  records  have  been  bro  :en  and 
rebrri.Kta.  And  this  Included  the  ferlod  of 
\\  rid  War  II  when  shortages  besit  us  on 
every  hand  Your  production  has  lacrea«?d 
lii  percent  since  1B38.  Few  li  dustrlet 
can  boast  such  a  record.  The  proof  of 
your  need  to  American  agrlcultun  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  record  of  your  expanding 
•aies  I  have  every  confidence  that  with  an 
adequate  sv.pply  of  materials,  you  an  fur- 
nish the  fertiliser  and  plant  food  tj  neces- 
sary 'o  JulflU  our  production  goals. 

Hut  let  us  eiamlne  f^jr  a  mome  n  these 
needed  materials  that  go  to  make  up  the 
pr  'duct  you  sell.  I  have  tried  to  uf,3emble 
fmm  several  Qovernmant  agencies  ihe  facts 
relating  to  basic  ohemlcala.  Let  me  ;ive  you 
some  01  them; 

The  nitrogen  picture  Is  relatlveh  brUht. 
provided  the  NPA  will  authorize  pending 
applications  for  new  macufacturln;  facili- 
ties. Our  resources  are  practically  un- 
limited. There  are  already  more  than  100 
chemical  rutrogen  plants  In  the  United 
ytites      The  production  of  synthetic  nitro- 
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gen.  although  relatively  new  in  this  country, 
was  tripled  during  World  War  II.  By- 
product nitrogen  from  coke  ovens  will  ex- 
pand ai  our  steel  production  goes  up  for 
armament  manufacture.  Our  nitrogen  Im- 
{X)rt.s.  principally  nitrate  of  soda  from  Chile, 
are  Il'Kely  to  remain  available  at  a  reasonable 
prife.  Demand  for  nitroc;en  has  skyrockfted 
lately,  hut  I  feel  certain  that  production 
can.  with  proper  encotiraErement.  keep  pace. 

i:  other  materials  were  as  plentiful  as  the 
r.!t.-i>;en  compounds  we  would  hrivc  compar- 
atively little  cause  for  worry. 

The'  poMsh  picture,  too.  Is  rflatlvcly  eocK-l. 
Dop'  -:•>  :V  Ciirisbad.  N.  M  ,  are  tremendous, 
and  (jther=  c.ve  promi.^e  of  economical  de- 
velopnirr.t.  The  recovery  of  puta.sh  from 
sea  water  Is  protjres.snie  saiiMactoriiy. 
Prior  to  World  W'ar  I.  the  .American  ferti!i.-?r 
indu.strv  wa."!  de;)endent  almost  entirely 
ui>on  foreign  sources.  The  stopping  of  im- 
ports durine  two  World  Wars  furulshcd  in- 
centive to  the  American  irociucers,  and  as 
a  result  we  are  now  mdcoendent  of  forrien 
sources    r,nd    are    delivt-riiv^    1.000,000    tons 

anniiailv. 

Calcium  and  mf:Kne.slum  are  available  from 
limestone  and  I  understand  that  the  supply 
ix  adeqtiate  for  some  time  to  come.  Of  the 
minor  elements  needed  in  fertilizer,  boron, 
iron  7inc.  molvbdenum,  manEanese,  copper, 
and 'others,  our  supplies  and  resources  are 
apparen-lv  adequate.  Chemical  companies 
are  set  up  to  furnish  the?e  element,?  to  the 
fertilizer  industrv  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

Which  bring?  us  down  to  the  phosphates 
arid  the  supernhosphates  Or  should  I  say 
the  bottleneck  and  the  supcrbottlencck? 

Q'lite  franklv.  I  am  disturbed  about  the 
situation  re-arding  sulfur.  This  e.ssentlal 
element  of  the  ph(jsphate  fertilizers  Is.  as 
vou  all  doubtless  know,  in  critically  short 
wc-ld  supplv  The  present  shortage  of  sul- 
furic acid  IS  naturally  a  direct  result  of  the 
sulfur  shortage.  Our  mobilization  procrams 
have  taken  a  laree  portion  of  the  sulfur  pro- 
duced bv  our  country.  The  steel,  munitions, 
and  aviation  casoline  industries  consume 
vast  quantities.  Our  expanded  synthetic- 
rufcbcr  pmcram  calls  for  more  sulfur,  and 
our  export"  procram  accounted  for  cer 
1  000  OoO  tons  last  year. 

Relic^ble  estimates  place  the  life  of  present 
in-the-CTOund  deposits  at  no  more  than  25 
years  but  evcrvone  has  hopes  that  addi- 
tional deposil-s  will  be  discovered.  There  are 
presentlv  some  two-hundred-odd  salt  domes 
in  the  Gulf  area,  of  which  12  attained  com- 
mercial sulfur  production.  Five  of  these 
twelve  have  been  exhausted.  The  Gulf  coast 
Is  now  a  beehive  of  activity  In  the  search  of 
more  sulfur.  In  my  home  parish  of  Terre- 
bonne, a  ne-v  sulfur  plant  Is  in  prtxess  of 
erection,  and  others  are  planned  for  Louisi- 
ana and  Tesas,  as  new  deposits  are  located. 
The  Esfo  refinery  in  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  will  be 
u.sed  for  sulfur  recovery  from  its  waste  prod- 
ucts In  Arkansas  a  sour  natural-ga-s  plant 
will  produce  sulfur,  and  here  in  Virginia  a 
contract  has  been  recently  signed  that  will 
lead  to  the  production  of  sulfur  from  coal 

and  coke 

Our  current  production  of  elemental  sul- 
fur from  brimestone  Is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  curry  us  over  the  present  emergency  pe- 
riod In  1950  we  had  a  shortage  of  over  a 
million  tons  At  the  end  of  1950  domestic 
stcKks  had  dropped  to  2,400.000  long  tons. 
compared  with  4.000.000  tons  In  1939.  Last 
year  445,000  more  tons  were  consumed  than 
produced.  With  fertilizer  taking  44  percent 
of  all  sulfuric  acid  production,  you  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  additional  methods  of 
Increasing  sulfur  supplies. 

Present  prices  of  $21  to  $22  a  ton  have 
made  production  from  pyrites  uneconomical. 
With  a  76,000.000-ton  potential.  It  may  be 
nece;rary  to  offer  some  Incentive  so  as  to  tap 
that  source  of  supply,  which  I  understand  is 
found  in  Tennessee, 


One  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons  of 
sulfur  per  year  can  t>e  recovered  from  nat- 
ural and  refinery  gases.  Prodt  ction  from  the 
waste  products  of  smelters  oflcrs  another  po- 
tential source  to  iraplemen:  our  present 
stocks.  A  million  tons  might  be  recovered 
annually,  but  In  1949  only  29(i,000  tons  were 
actually  processed 

C.ilciuin  sulfate  deposits  nUo  micht  Ije 
usable,  and  the  Briti.sh  are  building  a  plant 
to  make  150,000  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  an- 
nually from  anhvdrous  calcium  sulfate.  But 
cosis  are  high,  and  it  will  be  S'^me  time  be- 
fore this  source  will  prove  economically 
le.aslbie 

.Sulfur  production  from  coal  is  a'sf--  ej:j)en- 
sive,  but  hydroircn  sulfiae  from  coal  carboni- 
zation plants  could  yield  20  1.000  tons  an- 
nually Low-srarie  de[X)sit: .  jiarticu!nriy 
throti'..;hout  the  West,  accouoted  for  5,700 
tons  last  yet^r  as  a  result  ol  oidunry  mining 
techniques. 

One  immediate  source  of  eii-mental  sull  ir 
for  American  ure  is,  of  cotirse,  the  reduction 
of  our  shipments  to  foreign  c  mntries.  Last 
year  tital  exports  exceeded  f.  million  ions, 
and  this  year  the  figure  m.ay  ■)e  topjjed,  de- 
spite my  efTorts  and  the  eSort.'  of  other  per- 
sons Interested  In  maintaining'  adequate  lo- 
cal supplies.  So  far  In  1051,  495.000  tons 
have  been  auth  irized  for  exjxrt  during  the 
first  6  months,  and  no  determination  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
An  interdepartmental  quota  group  estab- 
lishes the  amounts  that  will  be  .sent  over- 
seas I  have  learned  that  N'PA  has  coiislst- 
entlv  soueht  to  prevent  experts  from  exceed- 
ing 800,000  tons,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Apriculture  has  fought  for  even  lower  lim- 
its My  own  p'Dsition  Is  that  we  mu.st  en- 
couriitre  European  sulfur  produ  tion  in  every 
way  possible  so  that  our  export.;  can  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  I  do  not  aclvocite.  how- 
e-.er,  that  we  should  immediately  shut  off  or 
reduce  too  drastically,  all  exports.  f',>r,  as  a 
leading  sulfur  manufacturer  st.ited  recently, 
"With  pr-jduction  outside  the  United  States 
insufflcient  to  take  care  of  the  demands  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  severe  reductum  in 
sulfur  exports  now  would  mem  an  almost 
Immediate  breakdown  of  Industrial  activity 
In  many  foreign  countries.  Without  doubt, 
stich  a  foreign  cr-llapse  would  have  an  ex- 
tremely damiaelne  effect  uvwn  the  economy 
of  the  United  .States," 

We  must  not  so  cripple  the  industrial  pro- 
duction of  our  allies  to  the  point  where  we 
will  have  to  furnish  all  of  the  arms  and  am- 
munition for  their  defense 

For  several  years  EGA  has  urged  an  expan- 
sion of  European  production,  and  with  the 
present  world  shortage.  I  hope  its  campaign 
will  bear  fruit  Italy  will  boost  its  annual 
output  from  250  000  to  400.000  tons  by  1954. 
Pyrites  production  has  been  carried  on  in 
Spain,  Japan,  and  Norway,  but  because  of 
comj>etltion  from  American  brimstone,  pro- 
duction has  been  allowed  to  lapse  in  those 
countries. 

Your  American  Government  has  not  been 
neglecting  the  sulfur  problem.  At  the  end 
of  March,  the  National  Production  Author- 
ity commenced  work  on  an  allocation  sched- 
ule, and  by  mid-April  order  M-45  was  is- 
sued, whlcti  restricts  the  use  of  sulfur  with- 
out a  special  permit.  A  second  order.  M- 
69  was  issued  en  the  first  day  of  this  month, 
and,  among  other  things,  requires  buyers 
and  shippers  to  make  reports  of  xise  and 
sales,  respectively,  if  more  than  20  tons  per 
month  are  involved. 

Our  Government  Is  lending  a  hand  to- 
ward greater  development  of  sulfur  resources 
and  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  help- 
ing to  conserve  available  supplies.  Some 
time  ago  C.  P.  Prutton,  vice  president  of  the 
Mathleson  Chemical  Co.  said: 

"Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  recovered  sulfuric  acid  and  waste 
sulfuric  acid  in  the  manufacture  of   phos- 


phate-containing fertilizers.  In  peacetime 
or  normal  limes  there  is  a  tremendous  de- 
mand by  agricu.tural  people  for  nice,  light- 
colored  supci  phosphate,  made  with  nice, 
clear  acid,  made  from  virgin  sulfur.  In  our 
plants,  we  have  adopted  a  process  which 
uses  recovered  acid  for  the  manufacture  of 
phosphate  fertilizer.  We  have  seen  no  rea- 
son \Hiy  waste  acid  cannot  be  u.sed  to  ad- 
vantai;e.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  v*e  find  that  the  dark-ccil- 
cred  superphfjtphute  Is  preferred  over  the 
light  co.ored." 

I  understand  that  all  members  of  the  fer- 
tilizer manufacturing  Industry  are  present- 
ly recovering  and  reusing  sulfuric  acid  Ap- 
I>ftrently  you  ha\e  realized  that  unless  you 
j)lace  your  own  house  m  order  by  utilizing 
fully  everv  bit  of  available  sulfuric  add, 
your  standing  before  the  NPA  is  Impaired. 
I  might  suggest,  too.  that  your  cause  may 
be  Immeasurably  ad\anced  by  thorough  and 
consclentiotis  cooperation  with  the  Produc- 
tion Aeency  Scandals  In  the  sulfur,  sul- 
furic acid  or  fertilizer  Indtistrles.  flagrant 
vlolatirnis  of  Government  directives  or  the 
presence  of  black  markets  In  these  commod- 
ities can  injure  you  significantly.  I  recom- 
mend that  you  adopt  a  c<xle  of  ethics  dur- 
Intr  this  coming  emergency  period  that  will 
keep  the  fertilizer  business  above  reproach. 
It  will,  I  assure  you,  pay  dividends  In  the 
long  run. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  leave  you 
with  the  thought  that  you  must,  so  far  as 
you  are  able  with  available  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  maintain  high  production.  You 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  you  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  growing  rather  than  a  dying 
industry  You  need  not  fear  a  shortage  of 
markets  for  the  coming  year.  The  past  his- 
tory of  consumption  of  your  product  bears 
out  the  fact  that  yotir  business  Is  yet  young 
and  yet  expanding.  It  Is  dally  more  ap- 
parent that  plant  food  Is  being  lost  from 
our  soils  faster  than  It  Is  being  replaced. 
Erosion  and  leaching  take  the  largest  toll. 
Removal  by  crop  production  Is  greater  than 
the  total  returned  in  the  form  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  manures,  and  crop  residues. 
Your  business  should  be  good  for  the  years 
to  come.  I  wish  you  well,  and  may  you 
have  many  more  annual  conventions.  May 
Crod  biess  and  protect  you. 


The  Wisconsin  Riycr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTSCONSII' 

IN  THE  SENATE.  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  IS,  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  traveled  up  the  Wisconsin  River  and 
saw  a  magnificent  private  development 
by  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
I  have  prepared  an  article  in  relation  to 
that  development,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
The  Wiscokin  Riva:   A  P«iv*ti:  Devixop- 

ICTNT   IN    THE  PXJBUC    INTDEST 

I  got  a  look  at  some  new  waterpowei  de- 
velopmente  on  May  28.  They're  "mu'::le*" 
that,  produce  electric  power,  power  that  la 
used  on  many  larnu.  homes,  and  industriea 
in  my  home  SUte  of  Wlsconain.  The  sig- 
nificance of  these  develcpmenu  la  not  that 
they  produce  electric  power  from  water,  but 
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ratlMr  th*t  they  w«*  broufht  Into  bctng 
b«  MM  ABiwVmn  bu«ln«M  •y»t«n  wttbout 
.DT  I»*IP.  •u's^T  or  t*x  •wmptlon  from 
ujT  l«*^  of  Oo^ernnoent.  It  npitmnXM 
Am«rlcmn  f»«  •ntorprls*  In  action  la  »  ▼«ry 
oatirt^<lls«^««^  ,  ^  p«t«iw«U  and  CuUe 
Bock  hfiJio«l«ctrtc  planu.  ttoa  two  n«w«t 
dtr»«lopnMBti  on  tfc*  Wtocon«ln  RlTwr,  »  rlTtr 
a»»t  bM  BlrMtfr  »>«o  Ubeled  -th«  h«d«t- 
wcrklnc  rrr«r  In  Mm  Watlco  - 

PvtMiv^  and  Caatl*  Rock  ara  located  a 
abort  distance  upatream  from  XXi»  fabled 
WtBOoaalB  Datla.  PvtanweU  is  Um  fartbeat 
north  and  to  4  niUaa  nortbcwt  at  Nacedab. 
TiM  IMiaiaHJH  In  the  naat  brick  powtrbouaa 
atop  ralianTiTl  Dam.  eomptetad  in  tba  aom- 
MT  or  !•«.  draw  30.000  kllowatu  of  elac- 
trlc  pow«r  ti«n  the  rlTcr.  Castle  Bock,  be- 
timta  ralMiaan  and  tba  Oalls.  waa  cam- 
ptmmA  Jmgt  •  nontba  aco  and  produces  1&.000 


„  and  C3astte  Bock  are  tba  twanty- 

ftflh  uuA  tw«t7-alxtb  hydroelectric  de^el- 

at*  ott  tba  Wlsconatn  River,  and  wltb 

■  fi^wt  lisMn  up  and  down  tba 

,^^«r  t^M  taiva  made  the  waten  of  the  WU- 

'      ^  "baittaat-working  river   In   tb« 


41 


yoQTa  skeptical.  Perhaps  you 
ubout  the  Tenneaaec  River  and 
UM  Ooluaibtr  Biver  development,  and  the 
othOT  maaxnotb  Federal  Oovemment  power 
ntotaetar*  Tba  answer  is  simple.  TbougH 
X^j^  ^wtA  tlM  Oolumbia  River  drvelopcjent 
aad  th*  oUkHfa  have  been  dramatised  In  the 
HatloQ's  onH.  and  have  caught  the  fancy 
o(  tfea  urtillr  because  of  their  blgnaaa.  the 
-  I  Btrar  development  consisting  of 
and  hydroelectrlo  plants,   and  31 

_     i_  podueea  more  electric  power  In 

ivlaiuim  to  Its  capacity  than  any  other  river 
iB  tba  Watlfw  Other  rivers  are  longer. 
tttmn  have  a  greater  amount  of  drop 
'  source  and  mottth.  but  none 
for   rnf"'!'"**    than    does    the 


'%> 
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important  to  the  Wlaoonaln  River 
f  *■»  Well,  without  power  from 
tba  rtvar.  tba  Wiaoonaln  River  VaUey  could 
not  fSBBMb  a  «aoant  Uvtng  tor  half  lu  pop- 
^^^4«««  wbleb  now  numbers  ov^  615.000. 
rart  oC  north  oaatral  Wisconsin  Is  poor  land. 
DBlTTtng  of  the  most  intensive  kind  is  the 
only  farming  the  soil  wUl  carry.  Settlers 
dearad  much  land  which  should  never  have 
be«n  farmad  at  all.  The  only  important 
mineral  reaouroa  to  a  single  depoalt  of  rocflng 
gravel  at  Wttoaan.  But  abundant  water 
powar  and  aklUa  give  nearly  all  valley  fami- 
Uea  two  Jobs  aad  two  pay  enveiopea  one  In 
dairying  and  one  In  a  factory,  most  often  In 
a  papar  nUIL 

yor  9am  #aaidaa,  tba  proapcrous  industrial 
towns  and  dairy  farms  of  the  Wisconsin 
VaUay  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  flood 
ypito^  wtlbm  tiuuaei  laiUsi.  and  low-coat 
electric  powar.  They  have  en>}yed  these 
^^*wtmf  wlCboot  the  dpenditure  of  a  cent  of 
~  TODda,  too.  for  the  Wlsconaln 
_.„|imant  hJM  been  achieved 
.  prtvata  antarprtse.  by  a  group  of 
^t^|t^—  aad  paper  companlea  that 
Inatlt  tba  daa»  along  the  river. 

'  ^id  papar  oompenlee  oparattiig  by- 

ptoats  along  the  Wlamuatn  Blver 

total  of  over  (SO  Wlaoonaln  ettlaa 


b  Light 
Ca  aad  Wlaeoosin  PuUlc  SerrlM  OotPm  ae- 
eoant  fv  tba  buU  of  this  aervloa.  Wlaoon- 
ttn  Tuwm.  b  Light  Co.  aervaa  StS  eonununl- 
tiaa  at  ivteH  aad  t3  mora  whotaaale.  Wla- 
«3Mto  P«Mte  Bamea  Corp.  brtncs  <■«  trinity 
lato  •  total  flf  AM  oaaamuiittlaa.  both 


a  total  of  M  of  tba  90  bri- 
ystema  to  tba  State  buy  aU 
P^  of  tbetr  powar  from  eompantaa  own- 
tptaata  aloa«  tba  Wtaeoaatai  Blvar.    Tba 


Wisconsin  River  Is  cortrolled  by  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvemmt  Co.  a  unique 
or^nlaatlon  of  private  wawr  power  users. 
This  Wisconsin  plan  I*  a  ariod  arirument 
against  further  (covernmeni*.!  valley  a\iLhorl- 
tJee.  For  Instance.  TV'A  pays  Its  backers,  the 
United  Btate*  taxpayers,  no  direct  return, 
but  aslLs  for  addtti mai  lunds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  almost  every  year  On  the 
ether  hand.  WVIC  has  become  an  Important 
source  of  public  revenue.  Like  any  priva-e 
concern,  it  has  always  paid  Federal.  State. 
and  local  taxes. 

And  how  atxjut  profits^  Well,  to  those 
who  automatlciilly  tt^r  -.hMse  of  the  public 
trust  by  any  private  developer.  WVIC  has  .\ 
reaasurini?  story  to  tell.  A  rate  of  return 
not  to  exceed  7  percent  is  considered  normal 
and  permitted  by  re^tilauiry  bodirs  The 
actual  return  U  a  frartion  less  than  4  4  per- 
cent today,  and  has  been  so  for  aor.\e  years 
new  which  Is  merely  mrerest  )ii  Investment. 
This  Is  still  another  reason  why  the  Wis- 
consin plan  ml?ht  saiely.  as  well  as  wi.seiy. 
be  adopted  elsewhere  by  States  seekU.?  de- 
velopment of  public  rescui-ces. 

ThU  Wlsconaln  plan  was  recommended  f  ir 
adoption  as  a  national  pattern  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Water  Resources  Policy  Commission  at 
a  hearing  In  Columbus,  Oh;o.  In  July  of  ..ist 
yv«r  There  It  was  pointed  out  mat  since 
Wisconsin  has  done  It.  so  can  any  other  S'aie 
or  combination  of  States,  and  it  can  be  clone 
without  Federal  appr  prut  ions  and  with  ut 
tax  subsidies  or  preferences 

Tes;  the  Wlsconaln  River  works  hard  and 
It  worts  effectively.  It  serves  those  »h  '  Uve 
and  work  near  it.  and  indirectly,  at  least  ii 
serves  the  people  of  the  entire  Suite  This 
It  has  done  for  40  years.     And  us  paying  Us 

own  way. 

The  Wisconsin  boasts  a  comprehensive  in- 
tegrated, substantially  complete,  private. y 
financed,  and  State-regulated  river  Ueve.op- 

ment. 

Every  year,  the  Wisconsin  pays  complevC 
taxes — locAl.  Stale,  and  Federal. 

KTery  year  the  Wisconsin  stays  where  it 
belongs— and  malntali^s  a  remarkably  even 
rate  erf  flow  while  doing  It.  Private  capltjU 
wovides  flood  control. 

Bvery  year  the  Wisconsin  provides  recrea- 
tion and  fine  fishing. 

Kvery  year  the  Wisconsin  provides  a  gen- 
erous flow  of  defjendable.  economical  electric 
power  to  the  industries,  farms,  and  homes 
along  Its  banks. 

Bvery  year  the  Wlsconrin  pays  a  -smail 
profit  on  the  risk  capital  which  wai  invested 
to  achieve  all  this. 

Truly  all  the  people  of  the  State  can  oe 
proud  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  a  develop- 
ment by.  for.  and  of  the  people,  themselves, 
the  clttaens  of  the  Stste  of  Wisconsin 

On  May  38.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Wlscon- 
iln  River  Power  Co..  the  utUity  that  built 
and  owns  Petenwell  and  Castle  Rock  Con- 
greaamen  Johw  BTmNis,  Cixutsi:  Zablocki, 
and  WnxiAM  V*n  Pelt,  of  Wi.-consiiu.  a.»o 
w«e  present.  The  remainder  of  the  Rro-ip 
included  repreaenUUves  of  the  press.  ma«a- 
slnea.  and  radio  and  utility  employees 

We  vrere  given  a  chance  to  learn  hrsi  hand 
about  not  only  the  two  new  dams,  but  also 
the  Wlaconsln  River  development  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  truly  a  fabulous,  almost  an  unbeliev- 
able, undertaking. 

Before  I  mention  what  we  saw  and  de- 
•crlbe  bow  the  barneaaed  river  looks  and 
works  today,  let  me  dwell  for  a  minute  oa 
the  river's  early  dayx.  Its  history. 

The  WUoonsln  has  been  wcM-klng  for  many 
yaars  It  was  here  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
even  before  the  coming  of  the  red  mar.,  and 
worked  then  for  the  flah  that  lived  and  swam 
In  It,  aad  for  foreat  animals  that  roamed 
and  foraged  along  lU  banks. 

Thaaa  wme  fish  and  anlmaU  that  the  river 
helped  keep  alive  In  the  beginning  became 
the  food  for  the  Indian  when  he  arrived  uu 


'he  scene     The  red  man  also  used  tb'  river 

..<  I  r-..ans  of  transportation  as  he  we.  ;  from 
ir.e  ;  lace  u>  another  In  his  canoe.     TTvu  It 

was    it  the  start  of  the  seventeenth  century 

when    the    early    French    explorers.    Nlcolet. 

.7   net.  and  Father  Marquette  described  the 

.Mver  in  accounts  of  their  travels. 

As  years  went  by.  more  and  more  settlers 

•novert  westward  from  settlements  along  the 
\t.ii!.:ic  coa.st.  and  they  found  in  Wisconsin 
1    land    of    virgin    foresta    rich    In    valuable 

furs 

•he  early  1800s.  however.  It  was  trees 
and  n  t  furs  that  were  attracting  pioneers 
and  merchants  to  Wisconsin.  Trees  by  the 
thousands— mostly  pine— were  felled  and 
trUTirr-d.  and  since  water  was  still  the  only 
mems  of  transportation,  th»:se  trees  were 
li.iuled  or  skidded  to  the  banks  of  the  Wls- 
rc.n.sin  River  and  other  streams  and  floated 
H'  the  mill  and  to  market. 

But  the  river  could  not  be  depended  on 
all  year  round.  Lumbermen  had  to  work 
hardest  In  winter,  for  the  only  time  the 
w'.ter  level  was  high  enough  to  start  the 
1  -  :■.-..  villi;  "*as  after  the  rains  and  thaws 
in  •■At'  spring. 

.\y  the  years  passed  it  waa  found  that  even 
spri:  c  fl  od  flows  were  not  always  enough 
t )  Ti'  at  '.he  logs  to  the  mills.  Too  often  logs 
pi.,  a  up  in  the  rocky  upper  reaches  of  the 
nver  or  on  the  sandbars  farther  south.  The 
hr^t  s'-lution  attempted  was  to  build  dams 
acr  !K.s  the  mouths  of  tributary  streams.  A 
n';.aber  of  dama  were  built— some  temporary 
icii  structures,  others  of  more  permanent 
coiLstruction.  lach  dam.  of  course,  was 
h'liit  by  various  small  river  improvement 
r  ,m:;anies  and  each  outfit  owned  and  oper- 
ated Its  own  dam.  The  lakes  formed  by 
t  e  d.ims  thus  became  storage  reservoirs 
:r  :n  -^hich  extra  water  could  be  released 
hv  ^i-ening  the  floodgates  at  the  time  of  the 
sprmij  log  drive. 

Thus  the  beginning  of  river  control  are 
seen  In  the  first  small  log  dams  built  near 
?,.*mi;i  sites  in  the  middle  IBOO's.  The  first 
d.imi*  were  located  at  Wausau  in  1840.  Mosl- 
lee  in  1842.  Stevens  Point  In  1845  and  at 
Mernll  2  years  later.  Nine  more  dams  were 
built  bct-Aecn  1850  and  1890.  all  of  which 
•.v.-r°  c(  n'.r  illed  by  Individual  companies. 
But  now  with  all  these  dams  open  In  the 
sonng.  the  floods  became  worse  than  ever. 
The  great  spring  flood  was  still  good  for 
carrying  lo£;3  of  course,  but  w?.s  often  disas- 
trous .is  far  as  life  and  property  wer^  con- 
cerned. Then  too.  the  rest  of  the  year,  low 
WLiter  made  the  river  unfit  for  any  tiseful 
pu."p<«e. 

By  the  late  1890's.  the  flood  flows  them- 
seives  had  largely  ceased  to  be  useful,  even 
U)  the  lumbermen.  Railroads  had  now 
larKely  taken  over  the  task  of  carrying  logs 
and  lumber  Only  a  small  drive  of  legs  was 
uccaslonally  sent  down  the  river. 

Railroads,  therefore,  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem u{  year  'round  transportation.  But  the 
need  for  flood  control  continued,  and  In  the 
meantime,  a  great  new  Industry  had  sprur:g 
up  m  the  Wlaconsln  River  Valley.  It  was 
p.i':!Pr  maklni;.  At  the  same  time  a  start  had 
been  made  Ui  using  water  power  to  generate 
electricity.  Smart  paper  men  began  to  real- 
12.-  that  with  river  water  always  avallab'.e  for 
p.,wer.  paper  making  could  keep  the  Wis- 
consin forest  Industry  going  for  decades  It 
was  pointed  out  that  more  power,  paper  and. 
naturally,  money,  could  be  made  If  the  river 
fl.;w  were  Ironed  out  by  a  ch.tln  of  reservoirs, 
the  first  links  of  which  were  already  on  hand 
m  the  "flooding  reservoirs"  tiscd  by  lumber- 
men. This  could  be  done  only  If  the  reser- 
v  irs  were  combined  tinder  a  single  manage- 
ment. 

Thus  waa  born  In  1907  the  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Improvement  Co.,  the  organization  which 
Ls  responsible  for  the  multipurpose  develop- 
ment one  sees  today  when  he  tours  the  Wls- 
c  ji;s>ii  River  Valley. 
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What  does  the  visitor  actually  see  when 
he  tours  the  %  alley  today''  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  he  sees  a  network  of  dams  and 
reservoirs,  47  all  told,  extending  along  290 
miles  of  river  from  Lac  Vleux  Desert  on  the 
Michisan  State  line,  to  Prairie  du  Sac  hydro 
plant  in  southern  Wisconsin 

We  met  the  mornlne  of  May  28  at  the 
mechanical  enelneering  building  of  the  Unl- 
ver<:itv  of  Wisconsin  In  MadLson.  There  In 
the  !'  bby  Is  a  large  replica,  a  .scale  model,  of 
the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  and  the  dams 
and  reservoirs  that  work  for  the  people  of 
that  valley  The  exhibit  was  built  espe- 
cially for  the  Wisconsin  Centennial  Cele- 
bration 3  years  aeo.  It  Is  a  bas-relief  map 
showing  the  drainage  area  of  the  Wisconsin 
River.  There  Is  a  short  space,  one  can  see 
the  Interconnected  river  system  of  26  dams 
and  21  reservoirs.  The  back  of  the  display 
contains  lighted  colored  pictures  of  each  of 
the  dams.     It  Is  a  beautiful  model. 

Next  came  a  Journey  to  Madison's  munici- 
pal airport,  Truax  Field,  where  we  broaded  a 
shiny  silver  DC-3  of  Wisconsin  Central  Air- 
lines Th?  ble  plane  rose  gracefully  and  we 
glimpsed  the  early  morning  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  capital  city  as  we  winged  over 
Madison. 

Soon  the  citv  yas  replaced  by  the  rolling 
tirowns  and  ereens  of  rich  Wisconsin  farm- 
land,      America's      Dairyland.     Over      Cross 
Plains,    Black    Earth,    Mazomanle    until    the 
broftd    waters    of    the    Wisconsin    were    seen 
sn.iking  their  way  to  the  junction  with  the 
Mi.-.«lssippl,     The    plane    banked    right    then 
and  few  miles  north  it  dipped  low  over  the 
Prairie    du   Sac    hydroelectric    plant    of    the 
Wisconsin    Power    &    Light    Co  ,    the    south- 
most  aam  on  the  river,  as  well  as  the  larpest. 
Prairie  develops  29,500  kilowatts  of  electric 
power   at    peak   capacity,  and   turns  out   an 
animal    generation    of    108.500.000   kilowatt- 
hours.     The  large  sprawling  Lake  Wisconsin 
behind  the  dam  covers  9,000  acres.     Prairie 
du  Sac  dam  is  marked  by  a  string  of  steel 
transmission    towers    stretching    across    the 
top  of  the  dam  and  away  into  the  distance. 
Just  northwest  of  Prairie  du  Sac  is  the  vast 
Badeer   Ordnance  Works,  now  beginning  to 
shake  off  its  cocoon  of  Inactlveness  and  as- 
sume another  Important  and  vital  role  in  our 
siepped-up    war   economy.     Early    in    World 
War   11  when   looking   for   a  site  for   a  large 
prAdcr  plant  the  Federal  Government   con- 
sidered   two    Items    cf    major    importance — 
availability  of  large  quantities  of  water  and 
ample  supply  of  dependable  electric  power. 
Because  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  both  water 
and  power  were  available  in  large  quantities 
here      Hence  the  site  was  decided  upon,  and 
Badger  Ordnance  went  on   to  produce  huge 
quantities  of  powder  that  helped  blow  the 
armies  of  Hitler  and  Hirohito  off  the  map. 

Moving  on  up  the  river,  we  bend  east  to 
Portase.'the  spot  where  early  explorers  and 
fur  traders  made  their  portage  from  the 
nearby  Fox  River  to  the  Wisconsin  before 
continuing  on  down  to  the  Mississippi  and 
New  Orleans. 

Next  In  line  Is  the  brilliant  white  hydro- 
electric plant  with  the  shiny  red  tile  roof  at 
Wisconsin  Dells  A  beautiful  addition  to  the 
nationally  known  Dells  scenery,  this  hydro- 
electric plant  is  the  oldest  purely  electric 
plant  on  the  river  It  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Wisconsin  Power  k  Light  Co  and  has 
a  generating  capacity  of  8.200  kilowatts.  Its 
efimated  annual  generation  is  45,000,000 
kilL,watt-hours. 

For  8  miles  above  Wisconsin  Dells  the  river 
qvuts  working  and  plays  instead.  Here  over 
20C.'JC0  persons  come  annually  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  to  gaze  at  the  glorious 
scenery  and  unusual  rock  formations  the 
hardest  working  river  has  cut  out  of  sand- 
stone over  thousands  of  years.  Here,  too. 
these  visitors  relax  along  the  river's  banks  or 
fish,  swim,  and  sail  on  its  blue  waters. 


Nineteen  miles  above  Wisconsin  Dells  is 
Castle  Rock,  the  latest  of  the  new  develop- 
ments. 

Castle  R->ck.  while  a  bit  smaller  than  Its 
upstream  jvln.  Petenwell,  is  the  fourth 
largest  development  on  the  river.  Construc- 
tion on  it  was  begun  in  March  1949  and  was 
completed  early  In  1951  The  brick  power 
hotise  contains  five  3.000-kllowatt  gener- 
ators, and  It  Is  estimated  It  will  produce 
75.000.000  kilowatt -hours  of  energy  yearly. 
Water  at  the  dam  falls  30  feet.  Castle  Rock 
Lake,  rapidly  gaining  favor  as  a  resort  area, 
covers  28  square  miles. 

Here,  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Castle  Rock 
Lake,  we  see  two  more  examples  of  how  a 
river  ran  be  made  to  work  In  the  public  in- 
terest. The  marshy  Islands  in  the  lake  and 
the  inlets  along  the  shore  become  a  hunter's 
paradise  In  season  since  they  make  fine 
duck  breeding  grounds. 

A  small  inlet  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
is  a  beehive  of  activity.  Swooping  lower, 
we  see  that  a  company  of  United  States 
Army  engineers  in  training  at  nearby  Camp 
McCoy  are  practice  building  a  pontoon 
bridge  across  the  inlet.  Here  at  Castle  Rock 
Lake,  boys  from  Maine.  California.  Florida, 
and  every  other  State  are  getting  training 
that  they  may  use  later  In  Korea  or  some 
other  foreign  land  We  hope  and  pray  as 
we  pa.tis  overhead  that  these  men  down  be- 
low will  never  have  to  Journey  farther  from 
home  than  they  arc  now  and  may  before 
too  long,  return  and  take  up  their  civilian 
occupations. 

While  still  over  Castle  Rock  Lake,  the 
mammoth  waters  of  Lake  Petenwell  are  seen 
in  th?  distance.  This  body  of  water  covers 
36  square  miles  and  is  the  State's  second 
largest  lake,  trailing  only  historic  Lake  Win- 
nebago In  size.  Petenwell  Lake  stretches  15 
miles  to  within  4  miles  of  the  next  hydro 
plant  on  the  river  at  Nekoosa. 

Petenwell,  the  second  largest  development 
on  the  river,  and  Castle  Rock,  are  both 
owned  by  the  Wisconsin  River  Power  Co. 

Petenwell  was  begun  in  August  1947  and 
was  completed  on  June  1.  1950.  It  has  four 
generating  units,  each  of  which  produces 
5,000  kilowatts  of  power.  Its  estimated  an- 
nual generation  Is  102,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours.  The  water  of  the  river  falls  42  feet 
at  the  dam.  The  brick  powerhouse  with  its 
bright  orange  floodgates  gives  the  Impression 
of  tremendous  power. 

These  two  new  dams.  Petenwell  and  Castle 
Rock,  were  built  primarily  because  of  a  need 
for  more  electric  power  to  serve  rapidly  ex- 
panding Industry,  and  the  homes  and  farms 
of  Wisconsin.  The  United  States  in  1949  used 
23  percent  more  electricity  than  during  the 
peak  war  year  of  1944,  Wisconsin  is  no  dif- 
ferent. Together.  Petenwell  and  Castle  Rock 
produce  enough  power  under  normal  stream 
flow  to  meet  the  combined  requirements  of 
such  Wisconsin  cities  as  Stevens  Point, 
Wausau,  Merrill,  Rhlnelander,  and  Antigo, 
These  cities  have  a  total  population  of 
74,474. 

In  addition  to  generating  badly  needed 
power,  however.  Petenwell  and  Castle  Rock 
also  fit  into  the  entire  Wisconsin  River  de- 
velopment and  now  help  the  other  24  dams 
control  floods,  reduce  stream  pollution,  in- 
crease fishing  and  recreation,  etc.  In  gen- 
eral, they  make  the  "hardest  working  river 
In  the  Nation  ■  work  even  harder. 

As  Petenwell  Lake  fades  beneath  tis.  we 
come  to  the  first  of  the  paper  company  dams 
at  Nekoosa.  a  smaller  plant  nestled  against 
the  large.  Imposing  mill.  This  cam  and 
others  Just  one  and  two  miles  upstream  are 
owned  by  the  Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Co.. 
a  stationery  paper  manufacturer,  and  pro- 
duce 9,700  kUowatts  of  electricity  for  the 
Arm's  two  mills  at  Port  Edwards  and  Nekoosa. 
Just  above  Centralla  Is  the  city  of  WU- 
consin  Rapids.  Here  the  hydro  plant  and 
dam   produces  power   for   the  Consolidated 


Water  Power  &  Paper  Co  .  a  magaxlne  paper 
and  plastic  pioneer,  and  also  supplies  the 
electrical  needs  of  the  city  of  Wisconsin 
Rapids. 

Moving  on  up  the  river  we  see  the  Blron 
plant  of  the  Consolidated  Paper  Co.  pro- 
ducing power  for  the  mill  there.  Above  Bl- 
ron, the  river  bends  eastward  to  Stevens 
Point,  where  three  more  hydroelectric  plants 
are  located  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
These  are  Whiting  Plover,  one  of  the  babies 
on  the  river,  owned  by  the  Whiting  Plover 
Paper  Co.,  and  Wisconsin  River  Division, 
and  Stevens  Point  plants,  both  o^MJrated  In 
connection  with  mills  of  the  Consolidated 
Paper  Co.  at  these  locations.  From  Stevens 
Point  on  down  the  river  to  Nekoosa.  the 
hydro  plants  are  located  very  close  together. 
It  is  through  this  section  that  water  of  the 
Wisconsin  makes  its  biggest  drop.  Since 
power  Is  produced  by  falling  water,  eight 
plants  have  been  located  here  within  25 
miles  to  take  advantage  of  the  water  drop. 
Du  Bay.  one  of  the  larger  plants  along  the 
river,  producing  8.600  kilowatts  of  power,  is 
also  owned  by  Consolidated.  Du  Bay  Lake. 
behind  the  dam.  Is  one  of  the  most  scenic 
in  south  central  Wisconsin  and  Is  a  resort 
center. 

Just  above  Du  Bay  Lake,  we  see  the  small 
reservoir  control  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Eau  Pleine  Reservoir,  the  largest  of  the  21 
in  the  Wisconsin  River  system.  Now.  be- 
fore going  further  up  the  river,  it  will  be 
•ft-ell  to  explain  the  reservoir  system,  the 
"how"  of  Wisconsin  River  control. 

To  begin  ItJ  operation  the  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Improvement  Co,  took  over  and  rebuilt 
all  of  the  original  logging  dams  on  the  head- 
water lakes  of  the  Wisconsin.  These  res- 
ervoir dams  are  used  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  water  flowing  Into  the  river  from 
northern  lakes  and  streams.  When  the  val- 
ley company  started,  there  were  nine  of 
these  controlled-lake  reservoirs.  At  the 
start,  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion fixed  very  definite  maximum  and  min- 
imum limits  for  these  lakes  which  could 
not  be  exceeded.  ^^ 

It  was  decided  soon  after  the  WVIC  began 
operations,  that  additional  reservoirs  would 
have  to  be  obtained.  Consequently,  in 
1917,  the  company  built  the  first  of  Its 
large  artificial  reservoirs,  the  Rice  Reser- 
voir, also  known  now  as  Lake  Nakomis,  on 
the  Tomahawk  River.  Spirit  ReservoU-  was 
built  m  J.922  southwest  of  Tomahawk.  Wil- 
low Reservoir  was  constructed  on  the  Toma- 
hawk River,  northwest  of  the  town,  in  1»2« 
and  Rainbow  Reservoir  was  built  on  the 
Wisconsin  River,  northwest  of  Rhlnelander 
In  1935.  The  Eau  Pleine  Reservoir  was  fin- 
ished In  1937.  In  addition  to  these  five 
large  artificial  reservoirs,  seven  more  con- 
trolled lake-type  reservoirs  have  been  added 
since  the  company  began  operations,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  21  reservoirs  In  all.  Each  has 
a  permanent  dam  to  control  Its  water. 

The  present  storage  capacity  of  the  'WVIC 
reservoir  system  totaU  17,000,000,000  cubic 
feet.  These  127,000.000,000  gallons  of  water 
are  enough  to  cover  the  city  of  Green  Bay 
(15.3  square  miles.  52,000  people)  by  40  feet. 
Carrying  an  analogy  farther.  If  this  amount 
of  water  were  frcaen  into  a  column  of  ice 
3  feet.  9  Inches  square,  It  would  reach  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon. 

The  WVIC  also  has  begun  acquisition  of 
land  for  an  ambltlotia  new  project,  a  new 
reservoir  which  wlU  be  second  In  size  only 
to  Lake  Winnebago,  the  State's  largest  body 
of  water.  ThU  reservoir  will  raise  WVTO 
storage  capacity  to  double  the  present  level 
and  seven  times  the  capacity  when  the  reser- 
voir system  was  launched. 

Now  we  continue  on  northward,  past  tba 
Moelnee  plant  of  the  Moslnee  Paper  ICUl^ 
a  dam  3.540  kilowatt  capacity,  past  tha 
Rothschild  plant  of  the  Marathon  Corp,  n 
dam    about    the   same   size    as    Moslnea,   to 
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Waunu.  the  rlvrr  ■.  Unt«t  city  and  tU* 
ttAt*way  to  n<nrtii*m  WiscoDMin.  Of  coupm. 
ta«r»t  a  plJint  at  Wausau.  ^b«  ftrst  w«v« 
s#en  r.r  10  cwned  a:d  p<Ta:««<l  by  the  Wla- 
c  rfwla  Public  S*rTl«-e  C>rp  Ttils  plant  pro- 
cj***  7.000  kilowatt*  ol  eiectrtcal  energy. 

jmt  to  the  w««t  of  Wavjaau  is  Rib  Moun- 
tim.  tb«  3t«t«8  hl|ib«6t  point.  lt»  aummli 
1  942  feet  *:xJTe  ■«•  le^el.  On  Um  return 
trip.  Rib  Mountain  ma^ea  a  fine  directional 
mArkar  for  our  pilct. 

AboT*  WaiMKU.  but  beJow  MerrUi.  all*  ot 
th«  n«tt  plant,  are  two  altea  which  may  be 
developad  In  tbe  future.  The  flrat.  at  the 
BrtAow  Paper  Mill.  «aa  the  alte  of  a  dam 
which  wmabad  out  in  h«*Ty  water  tn  l»4l. 
VpttJtmm  •  Wt,  where  the  Trappe  RlTcr 
Jotna  the  Wleconaln.  ta  Trappe  Raptda.  an- 
other future  alte. 

Tbe  Wlaoo^tn  Public  Servuse  Corporation 
pUnt  at  Manlll  !•  one  of  ttic  ama.lwt  on  the 
rlTcr  bat  doe*  earre  aa  an  integrated  part  of 
the  rtTer  drrrtopmrnt.  Here  a  Unit«l  States 
Oeo&ofleal  Surrey  fM:lng  atauou  ia  located. 
Abo?*  Mm  I  HI-  tlM  farm  land  tapers  oS. 
and  f  IM  ar*  few  and  far  between  from  here 
north.  Tnrtiirt  «a  see  vast  areaa  of  taU 
eraui  ^T''"  eprnre  "m1  pine.  Below,  and 
to  our  rl«bt.  a  tree- planting  machine  ta  In. 
opvatkn  at  one  of  the  many  reforaatatloa 
pralaete  which  haa  been  undertaken  through- 
out wstham  Wtaooneln  In  recent  years. 

list  BM  aay  a  bit  about  thla  re- 
piticram.  It  la  being  carried  out 
by  an  orvaalBatkm  caUed  Tren  for  Tomor- 
row, an  meiilaatlnn  oompnewl  of  many  In- 
dftrtal  uaiiwiiw  througbout  the  State.  lU 
mtwit^  ai«  to  procDOte  r«f oreatatlon  and  aden- 
tlAe  tna  en^pliic  througbout  the  river  ral- 
iM^  both  aa  a  OMaaure  of  watershed  protec- 
tioa  and  In  order  to  restore  the  vaUey'i  once 

inMB  WIsoocain's  virginal  forests  were 
f^Ued  aad  the  land  cleared,  many  natural 
greand  naaiiiilii  were  destroyed.  Bain 
wator  rana  ^[Uickly  off  of  cleared  land.  In 
a  case  Uka  thla.  one  at  the  obvious  things 
to  do  Is  to  put  back  Into  trees,  land  which 
Is  now  Idle,  or  which  can't  support  farming, 
npanliri  of  the  WVIC  have  been 

back  onto  their  lands  for  over 

aQ  yaara.  Thia  far.  UJXXtjaOO  trees  have 
J  plaatsd  on  WOjOOO  aerea.  anl  new  proj- 
mn  eoatlniiaUy  being  launched. 
"Iteaa  for  Tbawrrow.'  which  sraa  started 
ta  IM^  asiials  larmers  and  other  private 
laadowa«s  to  plant  and  harvsst  trees  as  a 
crop.  TMay.  over  SjtOO.OOO  trace  have  been 
private  lands  through  lu  ^orts. 
of  WlaeonaUi  sehooLs  now  main- 

as  Uvli^  otxtservatlon  demon* 

end  fvture  eourees  ol  Inotsne. 
As  «t  Ar  over  Baffle  Biver  Uter  tn  the 
trip  wa  as*  the  "Trees  for  Tbmorrow"  camp 
wiMPa  stsidants  and  teachers  from  omver- 
ilflas  tha  eovntry  ovar  come  to  study  re- 


trom  MerrlU.  we  fly  over  the 

plant   at   the   Wlaeonaln   PuhUe 

nils  dam  produees  AJSOO  klk>- 

at  alaaCrlaal  anogy.    The  floodgafeea 

too.  and  a  varltable  tor< 

of  ««Mr  nabaa  tbniugh.    1V>day.  be- 

of  raeait  raiaa.  the  river  la  high  and 

at  nearly  every  plant  along 


tlMt 


aast  plant  site  aJong  the  river  Is  a 
iBtaroatlag  one.     It  la  Oraad- 
tha  third  largaat  plant  on  tha 
a  capacity  at   VtjBOO  kltowatts. 
to  ovaad  by  the  Wtocopsln  PubUo 
and  la  rafaiiad  to  as  "eae  oC 
t  hydro  pianta 
.■*    It  hJM  the  hlgbaat 
of  asj  plant  on  tha  river,  stiies  the 
tn  paasliiff  thraoffh  tha 


the 
re- 
pair of  host  pmatneti  (plpaa) 
entire  river  clear  around  tbs 


rsplcta  and  drop  U  onto  the  wateruhe-f  is  ;n  a 
single  »5-foot  leap  The  hui<«  white  p«n- 
stoclcs.  ir-^  and  13  tee:  '.v.  '\:\rc\("eT.  t:leara 
bnghtly  in  the  morniru  sun  The  rapids 
which  make  up  the  old  river  chan:'.ei  a  bit 
t.)  the  west  of  the  fx>nst>xlc.s  normallv  are 
dry  most  of  the  year  bv:t  nov.  bfcaise  .f 
the  high  water,  thry  are  a  wj-.irUnii  rushu-.g 
streana. 

Beyond  Orandlather.  a.''  rnt  miRht  su.«i- 
pect,  la  OraadiD' ther  PnUs.  a  dam  >f  3  30)- 
kllowatt  capacity  owned  and  op<«raiecl  bv  the 
National  Container  Corp  The  Oraiid- 
mother  plant  ani  dam  is  located  7  mlie.,  tye- 
low  Tomahawk,  and  RiearainK  transni  .-.^i  n 
lines  carry  the  povrer  to  the  Container  c  rp. 
plant  In  Tomahawk. 

North  of  Tomahawk,  the  dains  c:.  the 
river  are  smaller  because  Uie  rl-»er  itaeli  is  not 
the  wide,  nrcjad  stream  it  is  farther  s(  uth. 
The  plants  we  see  at  Tomahawk.  Jersey  City. 
King's  Dam.  Hal  Rapida.  Rhmelander.  and 
Otter  Rapids  may  be  small  but  they  are 
picturesque  In  their  northern  Wisconsin  set- 
tings. 

Now  we  are  entering  the  Wisconsin  head- 
waters country,  the  lamous  Land  ol  Lakes 
reeort  area  known  to  millions  of  vacatu  riers 
the  country  over.  Here  the  many  reserv.  :rs 
of  the  Wisconsin  River  system  are  located. 
Here  Is  where  river  control  staxts. 

What  most  of  the  vacationers  who  relax 
In  this  ar«a  each  year  do  not  know  Is  that 
many  of  their  favorite  lakes  are  also  cun- 
troUed  reservoirs  of  the  Wisconsin  River  sys- 
tem. And  since  this  Is  tr-ae.  we  can  see  that 
the  river  has  been  Instrumental  in  building 
up  the  amaaing  resort  development  of  the 
area.  Waters  that  double  as  controlled  res- 
ervoirs include  such  well-known  and  p<.pular 
lakes  as  Lac  Vletu  Desert.  Twin  Lakes,  St. 
Germain.  Rainbow,  Mlnocqua.  Squirrel.  Wil- 
low, and  Rice. 

This  is  truly  glorious  country,  a  land  of 
unspoiled,  natural  beauty,  a  land  ol  deep 
blue  lakes  and  bright  preen  timber  ai.d 
foliage.  Hare  the  Wlacansin  River  begins. 
And  from  the  air  we  see  its  aourre  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lac  VleuJt  Deaert,  a  twist- 
ing, winding  thread.  16  feet  wide  and  no 
more  than  ankle  deep.  Thla  U  the  ix'ij;ln- 
alng  of    the   'hardeat    working    river 

This  la  the  Wlaeonaln  River  system  level- 
opment.  a  truly  magnificent  development  by 
private  capital  In  the  public  interest,  as  we 
saw  It  on  May  38 

Just  as  our  Nation's  unbelievable  preemi- 
nence Is  U  e  result  of  the  sound  prinr.ples 
found  In  our  Constitution,  the  W:.sv'-n.-^.a 
accomplishments  rest  on  sound  le^is.itiwn. 
Under  this  statute  adopted  in  1=>07  Vfiscon- 
sin  has  developed  her  rivers  for  nr.<tximuni 
production  of  power,  control  of  flcx»ds,  aug- 
mentation of  minimum  stream  flow  through 
numerous  reservoirs,  and  creation  nt  uut- 
Btandlng  recreational  facilities.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  Wisconsin's  succoss  U  con-.p.ete 
Jurisdiction  over  and  regulation  by  the  Pub- 
lic Service  ComiTilsalon  of  Wiaconain.  a  ai<it« 
instead  of  a  Federal  body. 

Through  ac  explanation  ot  the  Wisconsin 
pi*n  for  river  control  and  the  knowledge  of 
its  success.  I  hope  that  other  States  may 
follow  our  lead. 


A  Trftstc  to  the  Oil  ladoitry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANaaa 
Of  IBB  BOUBK  OP  RZPRISXNTA 1 1 V  BS 

Mondaf.  June  19,  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  K&naaa.    Mr.  Speaker, 
uzider  leave  granted  me  by  the  House.  I 


j.m  pnclosi.ng  an  editorial  from  the  Pratt 
Dailv  Tribune,  of  Pratt.  Kans,.  entitled 
'A  Tribute  to  the  Oil  Indu.stry  "  It  Is 
'.\ell  -vvritten  and  contains  a  fine  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  important  and  e:>.sen- 
tial  ;:.  !  :-lrit'<  during  the^e  days  of  un- 
certainty 

Thf-  editorial  follows: 

.\  Trtb^.te  to  thx  Oil  iNorsr^.T 

ou.Ti  undfd    a-s    Pratt     is    w.th     .lil     wells 

•xr..   n  incessantly  ptimp  one  ol  the  greatest 

;ne  earth  s  riches  to  refining  and  distnb- 

titlng  in-stailatious.  Prali  can  he  proud  along 

With  the  refit  of  America  s  oil   world  of   two 

recent    agricultural    achievenient.^.     For    the 

nrst   time   m   Americas  hi.=ti:ry   autoir.o'mles 

ri    .-Vmen'-a  s    larms    now    outnumber    draft 

1,   rses.    Hnd   <-»ll-powered   tr.ictors   on    .^mcr- 

Ica  .s  f.irnr-.s  now  outnumber  2  to  1  the  same 

•.'1   ■    r   '.ervlce  only   10  years  a^o. 

This   la   a  great  tribute   to   the   whole  pri- 
vate enterprise  system.     It  Is  a  distinct  tnb- 
v.'^  t' !   the  automotive  industry,  but  It  Is  a 
.■^.Kinil    tribute    to   the    oil    industry    brrause 
with   ut   the  oil  Industry  there  could  be  no 
<■. oioni   tive    industry.     No    business    of    any 
kn-,'!    ri  uld    operate    today    withcut    oil    be- 
r  \use  whatever  the  business  it  must  use  at 
least   pencils  and  pencils  mlist  be  produced 
by    machines,    and    all    machinery    mu.st    be 
I  lied      Except   for   the   air   we    breathe    and 
natures  outdoor   gifts,   everything   that   we 
have   today   has  come  to  us   becaus.   of  oil. 
No  one  of  us  can  look  around  In  our  homes. 
In  our  offices.  In  our  factories,  on  our  streets, 
In  our  stcjres — any  place — and  And  anj'thlng 
that  has  not  been  made  purely  by  virtue  of 
J, 
It  takes  millions  upon  millions  of  eallons 
of  oil  to  lubricate  the  machinery  that  pro- 
rt'ices  all  of  t(xlay's  automobiles  and  tractors. 
It   takes   millions   upon   millions   of    gallons 
;  f  nil  »o  manufacture  the  machinery  that  la 
ii.sed  i;i  producing  automobiles  and  tractors; 
'.1  I'P'Tflte  the  automobiles  of   workers  who 
drive   to  and   from  work  In   those   factories: 
•o  lubricate  the  machinery  that  makes  the 
P'ju.pment  that  builds  the  streets  and  hleh- 
■»;iv<   traveled   by  thoee  workers,  and  to  lu- 
iTica'.e  the  equipment  Itself,  and  to  operate 
•md     Uihrlc  te    the    carriers    or    steamships 
which   deliver   those   automobiles   and   trac- 
tor*, 

N  >thln?  that  Is  manufactured  .?an  be  man- 
ufarMirf^  without  oil.  Yet.  there  are  those 
\vh'  jx-jK  tip'^n  the  oil  Industry  a."!  a  s  rt  of 
■  munster  "  that  belonj;s  to  the  "rich."  Who- 
rvor  has  become  rich  In  oil  has  only  taken 
advnntafje  of  the  American  syrtem  of  oppor- 
tunity which  has  alwavs  been  and  s  :11  Is 
open  to  all  of  us.  The  New  Deal  some  years 
n^u  adopted  a  catchy  phra.se  It  Is  "soak 
rhr  .".ch  '  It  IS  catchy  do  long  as  we  cc  net 
am^lyze  It.  P^.lltlclnns  take  over  platforms 
and  radio  microphones  to  cry  to  high  reaven 
afc.ut  soaking  the  rich  because  they  know 
Thi*  such  Jtmk  registers  with  some  people. 
unfortunately  too  many.  The  bare  lac  Is 
•hat  every  time  the  politicians  "soak  the 
rich  '  they  are.  in  reality,  soaking  the  'yplcal 
American  buyer  who.  In  the  end.  mast  of 
necessity  pay  <\  higher  price  for  the  p-oduct 
he  buys. 

It  has  not  been  eo  many  years  a^o  that 
the  .American  farmer  was  regarded  ajs  a 
rube  '  or  a  'hayseed."'  by  many  who  didn't 
stop  to  realize  that  everythlnij  that  they  ate 
was  produced  by  a  '  rube  '  or  a  "hayseed  '  It 
Is  well  that  we  have  gotten  away  from  those 
day^  The  American  farmer  has  come  into 
hla  own  In  recent  years.  He  Is  held  today  in 
the  high  respect  In  which  he  should  have 
t^een  held  yesterday.  Today,  as  yesterday,  he 
.depended  upon  oil.  Oil  has  helped  every 
.\merican  farmer  come  out  from  behind  vir- 
tually endless  work.  Oil  has  made  It  poBsiblc 
for  !.im  to  farm  during  the  day  and  attend  a 
c.eeunb'    Ih    the    city    in    the    eveninr       Oil 
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has  m.'ide  It  possible  for  him  to  vacation  In 
New  York  City  or  California  or  the  great 
northwest.  What  is  true  of  the  farmer  Is  true 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

The  cll  Industry  ha.s  piven  to  America  more 
than  .\merlca  can  realize  or  appreciate,  yet 
the  Truman  administration  tried  only  a 
ccurle  of  months  p.eo  to  reduce  the  industry's 
depletion  allowance  from  27 '^  to  15  percent. 
So  far  the  adminlstrntlon  has  not  rotten 
away  w'lth  It  Here  is  another  example  of 
"soak  the  rich"  If  the  depletion  allowance 
Is  ever  lowered,  which  It  will  not  be  s<->  long 
as  we  have  at  least  a  few  mtellicent  persons 
In  Congress,  who  will  p-iy^  The  "big  oil 
men?"  "Of  course  r.ol  The  consumer  wUl 
pay  the  diflerence  and  all  of  us  are  the  crn- 
suiners.  Tlie  "bi?  oil  men  "  must  chargte  the 
rest  of  us  in  accordance  with  what  it  costs 
them  to  produce.  If  the  T  -umi.n  adninu^'r;.- 
tlon  needs  more  money  xhr-.:-.  it  Is  sjiendmg. 
more  money  than  any  administration  m  all 
history  has  been  spending,  then  let  the  New 
Dealers  curtail  political  and  bureaucratic 
expenditures  to  get  along  on  what  they  a-e 
getting.  The  taxpayers  of  America  are  bein? 
forced  to  get  along  on  what  they  are  aotting, 
which  Is  less  than  they  are  earnini:  because 
the  bovs  who  think  up  ways  to  ".sc>ak  ilie 
rich"  dip  their  hands  in  tlie  aven-cc  workers 
pocketbook  before  the  worker  even  gets  paid. 


Tom  Martin.  After  25  Years  of  Hard  Work, 
Not  Only  Caused  450  Individual  Com- 
panies To  Establish  New  Business  En- 
terprises in  Alabama,  but  Has  Suc- 
ceeded in  Installing  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  a  Statue  of  His  Life-Long  Friend, 
Gen.  William  Crawford  Gorgas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  .\lab.ama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr  BOYKIN  Mr,  Speaker.  May  26. 
the  ftr.'^t  Alabamian  ever  elected  to  the 
Hall  cf  Fame  has  now  had  hi.s  bust  en- 
shrined and  a  tablet  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory in  that  most  unique  of  American 
in.-titutions. 

Few  men.  if  any,  who  have  ever  lived, 
have  done  more  to  alleviate  human  suf- 
fonnci  than  Dr.  William  Crawford 
Goraas,  who  transplanted  the  discov- 
eries concerning  yellow  fever  and  ma- 
laria into  action  propirams  and  practical 
accomplishments  which,  for  the  first 
time,  made  it  possible  to  control  the 
dreaded  scourges  of  malaria  and  yellow 
fever  that  had  been  the  bane  of  exist- 
ence of  humankind  on  this  continent 
for  centanes  before  the  arrival  of  Co- 
lumbus, 

When  only  a  boy,  I  remember  the  yel- 
low-fever epidemics  which  periodically 
swept  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  and  Cen- 
tral America — yes;  and  on  several  oc- 
casions invaded  the  southernmost 
States  of  our  own  country. 

It  was  only  by  dint  of  never-ending 
couraee.  which  constitutes  an  epic  in 
modern  medicine,  that,  subsequent  to 
freeing  Habana  of  both  its  mosquitoes 
and    yellow    fever,   Dr.    Gorgas   should 


move  on  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
where  the  loss  of  life  from  j-ellow  fever 
had  caused  the  French  Nation  to  aban- 
don the  building  of  a  canal  rcross  the 
Isthmus. 

Here,  despite  the  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  on  every  hand.  Dr.  Gorpas, 
throush  sanitation  and  irrieation.  car- 
ried on  his  heroic  task  which  will  for- 
ever link  his  name  with  that  great  work. 

Tlie  accomplishments  of  Dr.  William 
Crawford  Gorcas.  in  makin.c  possible  the 
buildiHij  of  that  Canal,  vill  live  in  the 
memory  of  man  as  lone  as  civilization 
endures  The  creat  work  that  he  there 
accompli'^hed  for  humanity  is  more  en- 
durin!'  than  even  the  bronze  in  which 
his  bubt  is  cast. 

Mr  Speaker,  thnt  Alabair.a  is  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  its  distin- 
guished son  is  evident  by  the  many  trib- 
utes which  were  heaped  upon  him  while 
lie  lived — as  well  as  by  the  memorials 
and  encomiums  paid  him  after  his  death. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that,  in  voting 
last  year's  .selection  of  those  whose  names 
should  forever  emblazon  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  New  York  University,  the  name 
of  Dr  William  Crawford  Gorpas  led  qll 
others.  This  is  certainLv  sipnificant 
when  one  realizes  that  others  that  were 
so  honored  included  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson.  President  of 
the  United  States  duriag  World  War  I. 
Susan  B  Anthony,  the  noted  woman  suf- 
frai:ist,  and  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs.  Yale 
scientist  and  discoverer  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  man  who  is  unques- 
tionably responsible  for  this  lat^-st  and 
most  enduring  recognition  given  to  Dr. 
William  Gorgas  is  himself  one  who  for 
years  has  been  the  first  citizen  of  the 
great  State  of  Alabama,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  W.  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co,  and  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  unveiling  cere- 
monies at  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York 
City. 

In  his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
bust  and  memorial  tablet.  Mr.  Martin 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows; 

"All  of  u.s."  .said  Mr.  Martlr,  "are  happy 
that  our  Ideal  of  Dr,  Gorgas  is  so  well  re- 
flfcted  In  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  Mr. 
Balier  makes  us  aware  of  the  kindliness,  the 
unassuming  simplicity,  and.  yes,  the  religious 
faith,  whlcii  Dr,  Gorgas  possessed  along  with 
his  science  and  his  great  traits  of  mind 

"We  call  him  Doctor,  not  General  Gortras, 
becau-tje  he  wished  It  so,  even  though  In  the 
beginning  he  became  a  doctor  only  as  a  way 
of  getting  Into  the  Army.  'We  call  him  that, 
too,  because  the  achievements  which  have 
brought  him  to  fame's  placement  here  were 
medical.  The  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  as  so  often  Hlfinned  now.  was  a  tri- 
umph of  medical  more  than  of  engineering 
skill.  And  before  that,  in  Habana.  It  was 
Dr,  Gorgas  who  made  eHectlve  the  flcdlngs 
of  Walter  Reed  and  Carlos  Findley  on  the 
Bource  of  yellow  fever  with  findings  on  the 
control  of  that  source,  the  stegomj^  mos- 
quito. 

GK£AT  DISCOVTBT 

'"It  was  he  who  discovered,  among  other 
things,  that  the  stegomyia  laid  Its  eggs  only 
In  vesssels  containing  fresh  water  and  that 
It  was  a  weak  flyer,  never  traveling  more 
than  a  short  distance  from  Its  place  of  birth. 
Applying  those  discoveries  to  the  findings 
of  the  Reed  Commission,  he  was  able  to  cleaa 


up  Habana — Habana  where,  as  they  had  said 
the  air  was  gray  with  mosquitoes  We  re- 
member how  the  Immortal  Reed  addressed 
hmi  after  this  achievement:  'That  you  have 
succeeded  l.«:  to  your  everlfistlng  ere*  it.  You 
have  rid  that  jiesl.  Habana,  of  her  yellow 
piak'ue — all  honor  to  you' 

"Many  who  know  the  story  and  who  honor 
Gortras  here  t<xlay  will  be  honoring,  too.  hla 
faithful  asslstains.  fuch  men  as  Dr  Robert 
E  Noble.  Dr.  Lloyd  Nolnnd.  Dr.  Henry  R  Car- 
ter, and  Dr  J.  A   LePrince. 

Hiinors  came  to  him  through  all  his  days 
after  H.ibana  and  Pannma.  days  replete  with 
other  great  service,  especially  as  medical  di- 
rector of  thhe  International  Health  Board  of 
the  Rtx-kefeller  foundation  Scientific  so- 
cieties paid  him  tribute,  colletjes  and  unl- 
verfeliies.  foreign  lands,  but  the  enduring 
tribute  IS  the  place  he  takes  her»  today  with 
Ame.icft  s  imraortttl  company. 

■  When  he  died  In  London  In  1920.  on 
Americas  Day  ot  Independence,  the  pomp 
ai.d  circumstances  of  Britain's  empire 
marked  his  funeral  at  St,  Paul's, 

In  these  thought*,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  Gorgas  Hall  of  Fame  Committee  and  the 
many  individuals  who  contributed  to  the 
funds,  this  beautiful  bust  and  tablet  are 
entrusted  to  the  timeless  care  of  the  Hall 
of  Fame." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated  that  the  Honor- 
able Tom  Martin,  who  has  been  my 
friend  for  nearly  a  half  a  century,  is  to- 
day, and  has  for  a  long  time  been,  the 
first  citizen  of  our  great  Stale.  On  sec- 
ond thought.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  an 
under-statement.  The  fact  is  that  Tom 
Martin  has  been  selected  by  Dixie  Busi- 
ness as  "the  South's  outstanding  man 
of  the  year," 

In  a  recent  magazine  article,  Mr,  Hu- 
bert F.  Lee.  editor  of  Dixie  Business, 
wrote  the  following  article,  entitled 
"Souths  Man  of  the  Year"i 

For  distinguished  service  to  the  South, 
Dixie  Bu.slness  has  selected  Thomas  W,  Mar- 
tin, chairman  of  the  board  of  trtistees  of 
the  Southern  Research  Institute  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Alabama  Power  Co..  as  the 
South's  man  of  the  year 

In  fathering  the  Sfjuthern  Research  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Martin  has  made  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
South  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Martin,  Dixie  Buslneee 
honors  the  scores  of  men  over  the  South 
who  have  worked  with  him  In  making  the 
Institute  possible.  What  Mr.  Martin  haa 
done  has  not  been  done  alone  Late  in  No- 
vember, leading  scientists  from  over  the  Na- 
tion gathered  In  Birmingham  for  the  Insti- 
tute's annual  meeting  and  were  quoted  by 
the  Birmingham  newspapers  as  being  high 
in  theU-  praise  of  Mr  Martin. 

More  than  a  score  of  distinguished  lead- 
ers over  the  South  were  ncjmlnated.  thrc-igh 
letters  and  telephone  converaatlons.  during 
the  past  2  months.  Each  of  the  nominee* 
has  rendered  signal  service  to  this  section. 
And  not  lightly  has  the  flnai  decision  been 
made. 

One  letter  nominating  Mr  Martin  said.  In 
part.  "I  nominate  Mr.  Martin  for  his  re- 
markable accomplishments  In  establuhlng 
and  putting  underway  the  Southern  Re- 
search Instittite  For  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  South,  southern  buslneaemen 
largely  have  voluntarily  contributed  tn  ei- 
ceae  of  ll.OOOIKX)  for  capital  fvmda  for  the 
Institute  Starting  with  a  director  and  one 
man  In  October  19+4.  the  institute  becmme 
self-sustaining  In  April  1945  and  haa  grown 
to  a  staff  of  38  sctentlati  and  15  clerical  and 
administrative    members   of   the    staff " 

"In  an  editorial  following  the  diamond 
Jubilee    In   Birmingham    m   November,   th« 
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/^nnttv^  8ttr.  pubHsbnl  by  Col.  Harry  If. 
Ayvra.  MM  vJut  tbc  industr^l  <tiTerslflcuion 
prtaaotMl  by  Um  Alabama  Power  Co.  hu  been 
fMBlcbt«d  and  tntelll«ent  In  every  way. 
•  *  '  «baa«  great  prealitont.  Tom  ICar- 
tln.  ta  rtspoDalbl*  lor  the  Southern  Reacvch 
Imiiitute  ' 

Ht.  Martin  aUo  bad  a  l«adtn«  part  tn  the 
devetopenent  of  the  propoaed  oewaprtnt  plant 
»t  CttUdKaburg.  Ala.  He  waa  chatrman  of 
the  Tillaitiiti  County  War  Planta  Recon- 
\erik3c  Committee,  which  >ponaored  the  ortg- 
inal  enfflnaarlns  tttidy  of  the  facUltlca  ol 
the  Atff***—  Ordnance  Worka  at  Chllders- 
hurt,  which,  to  tvxm.  led  to  the  formaUon  ot 
the  Coon  River  newsprint  Co.  Mr  Martin 
Is  a  atocklwlder  and  director  in  thla  com- 
pany, a  prominent  neiyapaper  publlaher  who 
alao  had  an  Impcrtant  part  in  thla  project. 
Informi  oa. 

The  Birmingham  Kewa.  In  an  editorial  No- 
vember M  during  the  aecond  annual  meeting 
of  the  advtoory  c<nmctl  of  the  Southern  Re- 
Bearch  Inatituta.  said  tn  part :  "In  the  South 
the  need  for  »«ch  work  la  even  greatCT  than 
In  other  aaetlona  of  the  Nation."  In  polniinr 
out  the  eontrlbotlon  research  plays  In  tfcp 
devctopment  of  new  product*,  new  procesaes. 
and    taehnlquea.     "Many    Alabamlana    have 
baan  awar*  of  that  need  for  eome  years.     Th»! 
Southern  Reaearch  Institute  maintained  in 
BlnBlnghaaa  toy  the  gmerous  gifta  and  active 
enthtMlaam  of  many  cltleena  and  ccmpanie* 
In  thla  region  has  already  rendered  a  dis- 
tinct aervlce  to  the  section  and  the  country 
aa  a  wbole.    Such  public-spirited  residents 
of  Alabama  aa  Thomas  W.  Martin,  leading 
spirit  la  catAbliahment  of  the  InsUttite.  have 
Indteatad  how  they  recognl2»  the  importance 
of  ■lUlliMii  isasarch  for  southern  advance- 
ment by  thetr  wholehearted  and  ali-out  sup- 
port of  thla  work.     It  Is  their  rnthusUsm  aud 
their  rccocnltlon  of  the  need  for  finding  new 
ways  of  oatnc  the  South's  products  and  the 
Ba«th1  labor  aupply  for  the  benefit  of  south- 
era  paopla  that  undcrllea  thla  second  annual 
mc«tlnc  of  the  adTiaory  council. " 

Btialikaaaiieek  "^^y^"*  In  the  November 
16  laaue  Aavotad  a  full-page  arUcle  arlth  p;c- 
txam  taUli^  about  Mr.  Martin  qiUckly  back- 
ing a  ptaa  propoaed  by  MUton  H.  T)ie»  for 
bumli^  unmtnad  coal  to  produce  gaa  for 
Induatnal  uae.  We  like  Ralph  Smith's  (edi- 
tor of  BoaiiMaaweck)  uae  of  that  word 
"baektnc"  for  It  has  been  through  backing 
ao  Many  pro|ecta  and  giving  hla  time  and 
Ml  lUa  to  aeatnc  them  through  that  Mr. 
Maitlia  ka*  made  so  gr^t  a  contribution  to 
tlM  dtmlopaMat  of  hla  State  and  the  South — 
and  theretfore  to  the  Nation. 

Thrcngli  backing  ao  many  worth-while 
projaeta.  Mr.  Martin  haa  merited  the  back- 
ing givaa  hla  by  hundreds  of  prominent 
liMfa  In  the  Soutliam  Reeearch  Institute 
>«lMr  progranu  he  haa  aerved  aa  wheel 
tD  helping  make  poaalble. 
Ob  Daeambcr  4  Mr.  Martin  waa  gueat  of 
honor  at  a  imeheon  given  by  leading  citi- 
es at  Oiilirtan  where  40  years  ago  the 
n  !■>■■■  Power  Oo.  was  started  by  the  late 
Cap«.  WllUam  P.  Lay  with  a  capital  of  tftjOOO 
Thara.  iiiWiJIng  to  Prad  Taylor  la  a  news 
story  In  the  Btrmlngham  Mews.  Mr.  Martin 
as  '^the  greatest  citiaen  at 


fnaad.  John  M.  Ward,  esecutlve 
it  at  the  Alabama  Stats  Cham- 
eoloed  the  eenthnant  of 
he  wrote  tis:  "Mr.  Martin's 
to  the  South  are  not  eonflned  to 
projeet  tn  any  ana  SUta. 
haan  one  ol  the  outatand- 
or  aatlan  with  vlaloa  and  fatth  in 
Is  iiwalhtlUlaa     WM  own  ooaapany. 
Oc  haa  prohahir 
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done  an  excelient  Job.     Ut    Martin  was    -ne 
of    the    original    tirganlzers    of    the    Alabamii 
State  Chamber  cf  Commerce  suid  Las  s*T.»>d 
continuously  as   a  member  of  Its  exi^-irivr 
committee      He  wa«  head  rt  the  rocamittee 
{or  economic  deve'.i.prr.tviit.  in  :h;s  S'aie      He 
has  been  honored  by  more  than  one  crijanl- 
zatlon   dun.ig    recent    yeais    and    desig-iated 
as  .'Mabama's  first   and   n~.j6t   u-se:  j;      i:i/c'.i. 
In  the  splendid  success  he   his  h^d   iri   '.iid 
State    In    tl>e    crnversion     .f    G<:  verv.n.e:.'.- 
owncd   wartime    faCUtlen    'o   peareMir..^      ;,- 
eratlon,  he  has  t.-iker.  the  l-'ad— having  sfrvp.-l 
as    chR.'rman    c'    the    Ta;;aclei?a    W.i.-    P.  wim 
Conversion    CcmmUtee.    a.id    other    iTmips. 
•      •      •      He    haa   been    m    the    f'  retr   n^     -f 
every  movement,  of  which  I  have  tno-vledge, 
during   the    p.i.at    10    ye^.-s   that   «aa   for   the 
furtive:  ercn<;mic  cleve.opmcat  of  otir  S:ate 
and  the  entire  S^iith 

"Mr    M.irtm  s  ir.teres:?  ..re  varied      H**  ^a.^ 
had  honorary  degrees  c<  nferrcd  up'^n  !  ■  :vi  '^v 
educatlonai  in.S'-lt  itlon.s  and  I  believe    :iim: 
Business  will  honor  itself  and  the  Sr:uth  in 
selectli-;g  Mr.  Martin      •     •     •  ■ 

Editors  and  pubU-shers  i.ver  sfver:..  States 
have  agreed  Tilth  cur  aolectiCii  i  Mr  Mar- 
tin, aa  well  a.-;  ethers  wh.i  have  *r.:.:en  ua 
following  the  news  dUpati-he-  .»;.:.  -acclng 
It  for  release  I>:"cember  8  On  'hat  date 
Robert  W  Kincey  In  his  b-j.slr.f";s  and  In- 
dustry column  m  the  Blrmlnghair.  Nca? 
wrote: 

"Hubert  Lee    editor  of  D.xlf  Bii.'^ii.t    >    .\*- 
lanta,    has    selected    Birmi;-.«;*:am  s    Th  )n-.a.s 
W.  Martm  as  the  South's  .iian  of  the  year 
Hubert  wrote  this  department   a  coupie  of 
weeks    ago    and    suggested    severai    of    the 
South's  moRt  prominent  men  hud  been  men- 
tioned for  the  honor  and  di5tincticr..  among 
them  Mr    Mart»n      Since    Hubert   Invited   a 
suggestion    from    fhl.s    deparment     h-    v^n 
told    to   li>3k    n.:   fur'h'^r       S  ::*»  v    wht>-i    M.- 
Martln's  record  ts  reviewed,  it  wnu'.d  be    iiia- 
cuit  to  and  a  man  more  genuinely  ae--ervLn«j 
of  this  reccgnit:'.::n  than  T;ior..is  W    Ma.-- in, 
prefildL'nt  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co  .   v...Ai.r- 
man    of    the    Southern    P.e£? irch    In.stitute, 
public -spirited    and    public-minded    citizen. 
gentleman   and   scholar      Mr    Margin's   ple- 
ture    will    be   carried     in    the    c   ver    of    the 
winter  edition  of  Hubert's  ma.;ii.tine  uith   a 
detailed   account   of   Mr.    Martins    activities 
during  the  past  year  earned  in  story  ijrm  ' 
Mr    Martin.   In    1S40,   was   made   an      "^..^er 
d'academic    by   the    Republic   jf   Prai.ce,    m 
reccwjnltlon  of  his  writings  on  early  French 
military     activities     in     Alabama,     and     the 
French  settlement  at  Demopolls.  Ala     ciiHed 
the   vine   and   olive   colony.      He    w;v   deco- 
rated    with     the     Palmes     Acadammqv.es. 
Prance's  highest  reccgnltlon  to  men  lI   let- 
ters, arts,  and  sciences      Mr.   M.irtm  s   nu- 
torlcai    data    on    early    French    settlers    and 
French  colonlea  in  Alabama  has  been  eiven 
a  prominent  place  Ln   ;he  National  Archives 
of  France,  the  National  Institute  and  Publl.- 
Librarles  of  Paris. 

He  recently  received  from  the  Precldent  of 
Finland  the  inalgnia  of  Knight  of  tiie  White 
Roee  of  Finland  for  his  work  tn  1940  as 
chairman  In  Alabama  of  the  Committee  for 
Flnnlah  Relief. 

The  chambers  of  commerce  of  s».iuthea.st 
Alahaoui  tn  194A  awarded  Mr  Martin  a  silver 
loving  cup  inscribed  with  the  deelcnathp.  aa 
"Alabama's  most  useful  citizen  '  The  Ala- 
bama State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Its 
last  annual  meeting  passed  a  resolution 
commending  Mr.  Martin  for  his  efTortA  on 
behalf  of  the  Southern  Research  Institute. 
Born  August  18.  1881.  at  8cottsb<.;ro  Aia  . 
and  educated  In  public  and  preparatory 
»ph5>»'*  and  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  A1^*^"**  Mr.  Martin  began  practic- 
ing law  at  Montgomery  in  1901;  served  as 
assMtaat  attorney  general  of  Alabama  from 
IMS  to  1911.  In  19ia  he  became  general 
counaal  d  Alabama  Power  Co..  was  elected 


■  e  jresideii-  In  1915.  On  Fcbruaiy  18. 
:  iH).  he  became  president.  Bucceedin  i  the 
.'•e  J  lines  Mi'-cheii.  brother  cf  '/.  E. 
M.tcne.l,  pr'--.(lfnt  of  "he  Cfe.,rKia  Po*  ;r  Co. 
In  1930,  Mr  Martin  waa  elected  pre  ident 
o:  the  .Alaba.n.a  Trac'ion,  Power  .v  Li^l  t  Co., 
l.-n  sv.io-ec.r.i,  Mr  Mitchei;.  and  up-  n  <  r- 
,  .  ./..u>,,i,  •!  Mie  S,jUlhe.u,teru  P.  ^  er  & 
:....,:  C.  ;n  ;9j4.  he  'jfc;ime  its  pr'^-iucnt, 
serving  in  ti  M  capacity  ui.tU  l-'30  vricn 
thai  compaiiv  waa  m*  rv,ed  *rh  tiie  C-  m- 
naonwealth  it  South.  r:i  Ccr^j,  Up'..  the 
organization  o:  thf'  C'-mnv..i.*cal  h  it 
S^.uthe.rn  Corp.  in  1920,  M.-.  Mar.u.  tec.me 
Ita  president  and  served  m  thiit  c  ^^clty 
untU  June  1932 

Probably  no  uihcr  public  utility  •  £Bclal, 
e.-tcepl  the  late  Preatun  W.  .*rk*rUht.  of  the 
Georgia  Power  d.  .  vho  cicri  Decen  her  2, 
has  had  sucl    -i   ,l.ot..L.gulshc-l  career 

Aa  editor  of  Dixie  Basir:>.:>s.  wh.:h  we 
founded  in  1929.  w-^  lave  kn'-  a.t  end  ••rittfu 
about  many  cf  the  Souths  great  leade.  s  We 
have  foUowed  Mr  Martins  ef!  rtj  during 
these  years  and  found  them  wortl  y.  He 
has  that  greatest  rf  all  facu:tl>'s,  'h-it  of 
worjtlng  with  .vnd  "hrou.'^h  people 

It  would  talse  more  than  ni;r  20  p  i;:cs  cf 
this  magazine  to  li^t  the  name?  •■f  all  the 
men  who  share  the  honors  th.;t  h;.- e  teen 
awarded  Mr.  Martin,  by  their  workli  g  -xith 
him  on  so  many  [irojocts. 

In  selecting  Mr  M.ir.in  aa  th°  S<M;-'i'=  mnn 
of  the  year  we  hiT:  r  '.i "^e  whc  hr.' c  v\  rKed 
with  him  and  *:v;  hc;  .eved  with  in  n  Mr 
Martin  would  be  the  first  to  pay  trl  lute  to 
them,  particularly  to  the  late  Rober*  Stri:k- 
land.  .^tlan'i's  distiniruished  bi'.n.ki  r.  who 
played  a  leadms  rt>Ie  In  the  form;  tion  of 
the  Southern  Pe.-.e-^r'-h  Institute  ,n;i:  "^'h  «;e 
efforts  for  the  de-  clopment  of  atfr  cnture 
will  not  seen  be  forgotten. 


C.  ina    and    Formoia — The    Iisu  ;s 
Our  Policies  Arc  Clear 


and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSFNT.^'  I'.  ES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr.  GR.\NGER.  Mr.  Sptaker.  cniics 
of  American  policy  toward  Chii  a  and 
Formosa  had — and  lost — their  iroment 
in  h!.^tory  during  the  Senate  investiga- 
tion of  far  eastern  affairs  in  May  and 
J:ine  of  1951.  Secretary  Acheso.as  ac- 
c'j&<-rs  marched  up  the  hill  loaded  with 
charges  freely  advprtised  as  more  than 
enough  to  demoliiih  him. 

But  there  was  no  march  down  he  hill 
for  the  accusers.  They  fled  in  rout, 
battered,  confused,  and  disairemng 
among  themselves  as  to  the  best  way 
to  ^et  off  the  hook. 

Secretary  Acheson  met  his  at  lackers 
head-on.  Patiently  and  painsiiiunf,ly 
he  dissected  the  charges.  He  docu- 
mented his  replies.  And  the  charges 
collapsed. 

The  Secretary  has  given  us  lucid  and 
compelling  definitions  of  Americis  glo- 
bal problems.  He  has  given  equally 
lucid  and  compelling  definiti  ins  ot 
the  policies  now  being  followed  io  safe- 
guard the  interests  ot  the  Umtec  Sutes 
aiid  Its  people. 

No  American  can  fully  discharge  his 
duties  as  a  citizen  without  a  thorough 
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understanding  of  the  record  produced  In 
the  Senate  hearings  on  far  eastern 
questions. 

Further  testimony  is  herewith  quoted: 
Err)    ch:s.k    todat — the    pzopu.    and    theib 

OPPRrsSOSS   ARE  THOfBLED 

"These  defeat*  in  Korea,  together  with 
oth»"r  con.sequences  of  this  campaign,  present 
grave  prcble.T.s  for  the  Communist  author- 
ities in  China 

'"While  the  manpower  re«o'arces  of  China 
are  va.«t.  it.s  supply  of  trained  m.en  Is  limited. 
They  cannot  cover  up  their  casualties.  They 
cann'^'t  zloso  over  the  draft  of  more  and  m.ore 
men  for  m.ilitary  service. 

"The  Chinese  Red  leaders  have  betrayed 
their  long-standinz  pledge  of  demobilization 
and  the  military  demand  for  manp<:rwer  has, 
instead    o«*en  Increased 

"Peipinz  has  also  broken  Its  promises  of 
sc>:i:tl  and  econom.ic  improvement.  In  the 
i^reat  cities  depsendent  on  imported  materials, 
unempl  ivment  Increases  The  regime  has 
not  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
It  has  made  them,  heavier."  (Secretary 
Acheson.  June  1,  1951  i 

RECC'CNITTC  M       or       RED       CHINA — THE       rNITED 

STATES  OPPOSES   rr 
"We   are   not   recognizine   the  Communist 
authorities  in  China.     We  are  not  contem- 
plating it      We  are  opp<:)sed  to  it."      (Secre- 
tary .\chesori.  June  2,  1S51  » 

SEATS   IN   THE   TV — THE  CHINESE   BEDS   H-AVTEN  T 
GOT     ANY 

"The  Chinese  Communists  are  not  In  any 
of  the  organ?  o:  the  United  Nations."  (Sec- 
retary .\cheson.  June  1.  1951  ) 

WHEN    THE    MAJOttlTT    SAYS       NO,"    VT    ISN  T    A 
VETO 

"The  question  of  the  veto  arises  only  in 
the  Security  Council.  That  Is  one  or^anlza- 
tnn  out  of  the  46  (organizations  of  the  U  N. 
which  have  already  voted  against  seating 
Chinese  Reds  i  ,  In  the  other  45,  the  question 
Is  one  of  a  majority  vote. 

"It  would  .accomplish  very  little  If,  th.'-ough 
lack  of  persuasive  leadership,  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  In  45  parts  cf  the  U  N  .  and 
were  not  m  one  pa.n.     •      •      * 

"It  Is  necessary  to  convince  other  nations 
and  have  other  nations  feel  that  they  wish 
to  act  with  th-"  United  States  in  taking  t_he 
view  that  the  Com.munists  cinnot  shoot  their 
way  into  the  U.  N.     *      '      ' 

"We  don't  expect  to  be  in  *he  ml.nonty. 
^  ■•  expect  to  be  m  the  majority,  and  I  tlimit 
we  can  stay  there  as  Ion::  as  we  give  titis 
good  strong  leadership  to  it. 

"If  we  are  in  a  minority,  then  the  point 
arises  .»s  to  what  to  do  alx^ut  that  situation. 
I  .5h 'uld  'hmlt  before  that  arose,  and  if  one 
believed  that  that  suuatiun  was  ,^olng  to 
arise,  the  thing  to  do  woud  be  to  ask  the 
world  C'vurt  to  determine  what  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  V'lte  of  a  permanent  member  on 
this  m.atter  is. 

"If  the  World  Court  wr-uid  decide  that 
that  IS  a  veto,  then  th.it  settles  the  matter 
In  the  Security  Council."  iSecretary  Ache- 
son. J  .me  5,  ll<31.) 

ECONT.V:C    3I.OCK.\DE    OF    CHINA  — AMERICA    H.VS 
TAKEN  THE   LE-AD 

"It  was  in  1949  that  the  Communist  China 
resume  first  earned  control  of  a  port  through 
whb  n  It  could  be«;ln  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  w  >rl'1  The  Government  of  the  Umted 
States  applied  Immediately  an  embargo  upon 
shlp.ments  to  that  regime  o  munitions  and 
Industrial  supplies  having  very  high  strategic 
value. 

"In  June  1950  we  recognized,  after  the 
Korean  aggression,  tliat  Communist  China 
was  likely  to  be  used  as  a.  transshipment 
point,  and  we  immediately  put  on  an  ab- 
solute ban  of  all  petroK'um  shipments  from 
the  Uruted  States  to  Communist  China. 


"Then  in  December  of  1950.  after  the  Chi- 
nese Intervened  In  the  aggreaaion  in  Korea, 
we  put  a  complete  embargo  on  all  shipmenta 
from  the  United  States,  the  halting  of  all 
American  ships  to  Chinese  ports,  and  we 
froze  all  funds. 

"That  Is  what  the  United  States 
did      •     •     • 

"So  far  as  U  N  action  ts  cor.cerned.  on 
May  18  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  0  8  ab- 
stentions, and  the  Soviet  bloc  cot  partici- 
pating, a  resolution  calling  for  £.n  emba,-go 
en  strategic  exports  to  Ci^mmunist  China. 
Many  countries  were  already  doing  this,  aa 
I  have  p<.:i!nted  out:  others  were  n3t      •     •     • 

■We  have  been  pressing.  Mr.  Chairman,  aa 
you  know,  to  extend  this  economic  block- 
ade and  I  think  we  have  had  considerable 
success  ■'     (Secretary  Acheson.  June  1.  1951.  > 

FORMOSA'S     PRISEXT — IsnAND     SHOtTDN  T     FALL 
INTO    HOSTILI    HANDS 

"We  do  recognize  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment We  are  Ei^tng  them  substantial 
help  We  are  going  to  continue  :o  do  that." 
(Secretary  Acheson,  June  1,  1951  » 

"In  March  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  a  military-as- 
sistance advisory  group  and  training  mission 
for  Formosa.  This  was  approved  by  oui 
Government,  and  the  mission  Is  now  in  For- 
mosa A  total  military-aid  program  of  some- 
thing like  $300.000000  has  been  studied  and 
recommended  for  the  Nationalists  on  For- 
mosa to  be  provided  in  due  coui^e."  (Gen- 
eral B-adley.  May  21,  1951.   ) 

"We  are  committed  to  see  that  that  Island 
does  not  fall  into  hostile  hands  and  to  tise 
military  force  to  bring  about  that  result. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  believe  th.it  it  is  wise 
in  any  way  to  weaken  or  diminish  the  forces 
on  Form-osa."  (Secretary  Acheson.  June  2, 
1951  i 

"The  policy  on  Formosa  as  announced  by 
the  President  on  the  27th  of  June  (1950) 
was  that  the  Sexenth  Fleet  waa  to  see  that 
there  should  be  no  attack  on  F  jrmosa  and 
vice  versa,  there  should  be  no  attack  by  For- 
mosa on  the  mainland,  and  that  the  fleet 
w,:uld  see  th;?t  txjth  :'  those  things  *ere 
dene."      (Secretary    Acheson,   Ju-.e    1.    1951  ) 

FORMOSA  S    FTTtrHE — A    PHOEIFM     FOR    THK 
UNITED    NATIONS 

"TT.e  President  has  stated  tha'  we  are  not 
prejudicing  the  futtire  of  Fcrinosa.  That 
is  a  matter  which  should  be  decided,  he  said, 
ei'her  m  connection  with  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty,  or  by  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
view  which  has  been  taken  mure  recently 
Is  that  the  United  Nations  is  the  .appropriate 
plt»ce  where  it  should  ultimately  be  decided.'" 
(Secretary  .^chescn.  June  1.  1951  > 

FOP.    rt-it   ruTcnz--cvH   policy   xo'.VAiiD  china 

"I  believe  it  is  quite  true  that  the  ulti- 
mate success,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
success  m  China  freeing  itself  from  this  for- 
eign domination,  has  get  to  come  basically 
from  the  Chinese."  (Secretary  Acheson, 
June  1.  1951. » 

Our  attitude  toward  it  (Chinese  Reds) 
Is  that  this  is  an  authority  or  the  main- 
land of  China  which  we  did  not  recognize  as 
the  legal  government  of  China.     •      •      • 

•*.\.  to  our  general  policy  with  China,  it  ts 
firmly  based  upon  the  pri  .ciplt;  which  has 
been  Its  base  for  the  last — at  least — half 
century,  and  perhaps  longer  than  that, 
which  is  one  of  deep  i  xrest  In  and  friend- 
ship for  the  Chinese  people.     •     •     • 

"We  see  another  object  of  our  policy — 
that  IS,  to  keep  China  free  from  domination 
of  :"eign  powers — (now)  being  threatened 
by      e  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"it  will  be  our  constant  effoi-t  to  oppose 
those  trends."  (Secretary  Acheson.  Jime  4. 
1951.) 


AmtxkMm  liberty  Is  Ge^-Girca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OF    FLORIDA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'/ES 
Monday.  June  IS,  1951 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  read  in  the  Jacksonville 
Journal,  a  newjipapyer  published  In  my 
home  town  of  Jacksonville,  Fla  .  a  news 
article  which  I  think  is  of  Interest.  It 
reads  as  follows; 

American  citizens'  liberties  are  God-given 
and  there  Is  no  power  great  enough  on  earth 
to  take  them  awaj.  Prank  Elmore  of  the 
Jacksonville  Bar  Association  told  a  class  of 
40  persons  who  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  naturalizaUon  ceremonies  in  Fed- 
eral court  today. 

Elmore  pointed  out  that  the  &rst  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  assumes  belief  in 
God  and  cited  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  based  on  the  authority  of  God  He 
aid  the  words  "liberty"  and  "in  God  we 
trtist '  do  not  appear  bj  chance  on  every 
American  coin. 

"There  ts  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
preservation  of  cur  liberties  and  our  beUef 
in  God.  "  Elmore  said. 

Judge  Bryan  Simpson,  presiding  over  the 
ceremonies,  told  the  class  of  new  citizens 
that  performance  of  duty  and  obligations 
rather  than  the  exercise  of  their  new  priv- 
ileges would  make  them  good  citizens. 

"You  will  deserve  your  citizenship  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  you  serve  your  country 
as  a  citizen,"  Judge  Simpson  said.  "There 
is  no  sucJ  thing  as  a  hyphenated  or  part- 
time  citizen." 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Elmore,  Jr..  who  was 
quoted  in  the  article,  is  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Jacksonville  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  in  a  recent  Florida  Law  Jour- 
nal article.  Mr.  Elmore  said  some  other 
things  which  I  think  are  worthy  of  in- 
clusion al  this  point: 

Like  other  abstractions  such  as  "peace." 
"Justice. '  and  "mercy."  freedom  has  no 
meaning  except  in  terms  of  co:urH.sted  ex- 
penerce  with  'u  antonyms  The  antonyms 
of  fret^d^.m  are  bond^ifte.  imprisonmnent,  or 
personal  restrictions.  Liberty,  freedoms 
twin,  is  more  often  public;  "freedom,"  per- 
sonal and  private.  Most  Americans  today 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  slave  or 
pristjner  and  take  freedom  and  liberty  for 
granted. 

Worse,  many  Americans  confuse  liberty 
with  license.  When  license  supplants  lib- 
erty freedom  from  want  be<ximc8  freedom 
from  worli;  freedom  of  worslilp  becomes 
freedom  from  worship:  freedom  of  speech  be- 
comes freedom  from  truth;  and  freedom  from 
fear  becomes  freedom  from  duty,  from  vigi- 
lance, aud  from  courage. 


Coatrois  and  InlatxHi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  VXIGINIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAHS 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr    ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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to  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobp  an  edi- 
torial entitled.  "The  Lesser  Peril."  which 
appeared  in  the  Chrtstian  Science  Mon- 
itor of  Thursday.  June  14.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
mas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacoBo. 
as  follows: 

TUM  Lsaan  PtaxL 


Congrra*  la  flnalJy  getting  down  to  the 
question  whether  to  ertend  and  strengihen 
the  OefeoM  Proauctlon  Act  Frmmunn  are 
enormoui  towmrd  dropping  certain  key  xm- 
troU  or  til  control*.  And  evenu  have 
■Mfnefl  at  this  moment  alm<wt  to  conspire 
to  confuM  the  public  and  to  lull  it  Into 
comptacencT 

New  York'*  price  war  ha.*  not  swept  the 
Natlcm.  but  it  haa  saade  Natton-wide  head- 
Unea.  And  certain  product*,  •uch  aa  lele- 
Tlalon  a  ta.  are  •bowing  up  In  orenupply 
In  a  great  many  placea.  A  shortage  of  beef 
haa  loocnad  hugaly  In  proapect.  if  not  quite 
ao  av?OT«l7  on  tba  meat  counters — which  haa 
aeamad  to  tupport  the  contention  that  eon- 
tzoti  can  oniy  end  up  in  icarcltlaa  and  ra- 
tkmlBC.  There  Is  report  from  reoponalble 
aouwaa  that  the  Federal  Reaerre  Board  li 
about  to  raiax  raatrictlons  on  Installment 
buytnc  'oc  ■•▼eral  Items. 

Ho  woedar  the  question  Is  being  asked 
wbatlMr  American  production  Is  now  catch- 
li^  up  wtth  tha  situation.  If  the  anrver 
wmn  yaa.  than  controls  might  well  be 
droppad.  cra<llt  eaacd.  and  the  antl-lnfiatlon 
fuxietioo  of  taxation  disregarded. 

But  all  of  thase  developments  need  cloaer 
•avtlny.  R  bacomca  increasingly  appar- 
ent, to  b«  sure,  that  Amertcaa  productive 
ca^iacltT  la  azpandtng  raster  than  it  was 
safe  to  eoont  on.  This  Is  a  most  encoiirag- 
Iqg  aeeompUatunent  both  delrnsc-wisa  and 
coaaomv-wiaa.  Production  is  the  positive 
reoiatfy  for  inflation  and  the  news  glvea 
bopa  that  negative  antidotes — contruls.  t&xa- 
fomad-ilnXt  savlng»^raay  be  eased 
tbaa  it  has  bean  prudent  to  antld- 
pala. 

Tb*t  ttaM  la  not  yat. 
laAuatry  ia  not  wholly  out  of  tha  tooling- 
Dp  parlod  tor  defansa  production.  lUrdly 
iao.Ooa 000.000  in  military  ordara  have  as  yet 
baan  pUoed  as  against  lfiO.OOO.000.000  more 
to  aoaaa  wlthla  a  year.  Payrolls  a  yaai  from 
no*  an  aattaaalad  at  gaa.MO.OOO.OUO  greater 
*nfrr  tnrtay  an  anonaoua  addition  tC'  buy- 
lag  pumm.  Tik*  current  surplus  of  soma 
cammmm  gooda  la  now  aasa  as  temporary^ 
a  eanMnaUoB  of  tha  public's  ovarastlmatlon 
og  tiM  ilMalagaa  in  prospeet  and  businaaa 
t«ktac  tlMl  oearaatiatation  at  faoa  value  and 
—'~»it«»f  up.  ABd  plant  mpaaaion  Is  tx- 
partad  to  aaaaad  laat  yaar  by  M  percent. 
capital  aspandlturea  affect  either  Inflation 
or  diiatlAB  far  aaora  than  the  brief  upa  and 

kttoa  ta  BO  reapaeter  of  party  lines  ot 
peaiatbnnlw  Tti«  volc^  fais^  £aoat 
tt|iftui  &  bf^au  o^  retaining  convrots  and 
hoMtBC  tte  Una  agaloat  each  and  every  spe- 
cial tataraat  aoow  from  no  one  political  party 
and  no  one  economic  lerel.  Charlea  I  Wil- 
son and  Brlc  Johnston  are  both  industrialists 
and  both  Republicans.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
la  a  Democrat  and  a  retired  Wall  Street 
broker  of  laifa  means.  Tet  they  plead  the 
neeeeetty  of  controls  as  earneetly  as  do 
spokeaaaaa  for  the  CIO  and  the  AFL. 

Kcbody  Ukee  controls.  Nobody  likes  heavy 
taxea  either  But  until  a  production  big 
enough  Cor  both  ctrman  daartanrts  and  de- 
fenae  aeedi  is  reached  and  bolted  solidly  to 
an  enduring  foundatloa  Americans  must 
Mara  «»  Uva  trttb  them.  OontroU.  uadaalr- 
able  aa  UMy  are.  poee  leea  of  a  perU  to  a 
free  economy  than  doea  the  near-conflsca- 
taon  at  UBoaotroUed  inflation. 


TW  FareifB  Polky  of  dM  Uaited  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

OF  Nr'*'  vfxico 

IN  THl  SKNATS  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  as 
we  approach  the  flr^t  anniversary  ot 
Communist  aggression  In  Korea,  this 
Nation  seetos  less  united  than  it  was 
immediately  after  our  historic  step  'jr, 
meeting  that  aggression.  The  Londcn 
Economist  of  June  9.  1951.  ha.s  raicen  a 
more  detached  view  than  many  of  us 
seem  able  to  take  in  America. 

Under  the  heading  For  what  wp  ha-.>^ 
achieved."  the  paper  points  out  that  it 
waa  4  years  ago  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration set  out  on  a  deliberate  and 
defined  policy  of  resistm?  and  contain- 
ing Soviet  expansion,  and  properly  ca'/.a 
attention  to  the  fact  th\t  thojse  who 
would  pass  Judgment  on  American  pol- 
icy must  answer  whether  since  1947  it 
has  advanced  toward  its  professed  ob- 
jectives ::r  retreated  from  them  I  be- 
lieve the  article  is  worth  reprinting  m 
full  in  order  that  we  may  benefit  from 
this  careful  appraisal  of  what  the  world 
has  been  doing  in  the  past  4  years,  ar.d 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  tn  the  Rxcord. 

Th  /e  being  no  ob.ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmt«sd  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

roa  What  Wi  a»va  Achiivtd 
To  the  p^at  debate  m  Am<rric*  there  his 
succeeded  the  ?T'ind  Inquast;.     One  after  t.^.e 
other  the  leaders  ^f  .American  policy,  save  fT 
the  President  himself,  are  app^'arln?  as  w!'- 
nesses  before  the  congresalonal  inquiry   fr  ni 
whom  no  se<-rets  are  ti'.d      With  an  Asf-.-nL-h- 
ing  frankness    the  innermoet  tnotivei*    T  T.e 
actions  of  ths  la-t  0  yearn  are  betaa  iftirt  har». 
It  IS  a  bitt«r!y  partisan  Inquiry    Avd  '.'r.e   r- 
taeaiBg  Republicans  are  doing  whai«ver  thev 
can  to  capitalise  on  'he  frustratli^n  that  un- 
doubtedly    hangs     over     the     Korean     Witr. 
Within  a  week  or  two  the  first  ann.versury 
at  the  rommumat  iggreaslm  will  t<?  r»^j.che<l 
and  the  party  orators  will   be  busy   i~<;:.^ 
what  has  bc-en  .gained  by  lo  mucn  eJ  t*. — 
and  (ailing  to  stop  tor  the  answering  ';ues- 
tion,  which  IS  hew  much  would   ^iw^   ^tfn 
Irreparably  lost  by  new  without  it.     I:i  -.'r-i 
clamor,  another  Annive.'sary  hai  slippe  ;  l\..-* 
this   week    without    any    n'^tlcf.   the   f-^tir-n 
anniversary  af  tjje  offer  by  OcC^rn!  VJirs^.^lf 
ttiat  led  to  the  ftlr^peer.  reroTfrr  vl;v!'.      y^-' 
that  Is  the  starting  point  fr'^m  wh  rh    •  'n- 
parieon  must  set  out      It   wms  4  T^^r^   »•;  \ 
not  last  J\jne.  thar  the  Tr-mian  adnuin-'tr^i- 
tion  set  out  on  s  deliberate  md  defln»^  p-  1- 
Icy  oi  resisting  i*nd  contatnin*:  S-viet  ?xpa:;- 
sion.     The  Korean  War.  properly  re«*r<li?cl   is 
no  more  than   an   Incideoi   in   that   p<ii:c\ — 
an  incident  large  enough  lUid  geoijraphica.: v 
far  enough  out  of  focus  b-i  be  «  sizable  il.-*- 
tractlon  from  the  main  purpose,  bur  slu'.  n,t 
enough   to   displace   it      The   quest i.ri    th'.'. 
should  be  asked  by  those  who  wiuld  pa.'is   i 
Judgment    on    American    policy    under    M.- 
Truman   la   whether   since    1947   It    ha.^   ad- 
vanced   toward    Its    professed    objectives      r 
retreated    trom    them      Is    there    a    b<>rr^r 
obance  now  than  there  was  4  years  *«  <    )f 
resisting  Soviet  imperialism  without  wnr ' 

It  la  unlikely  that  any  praise  from   Un- 
don  will  be  of  much  aaalatance  to  Mr   Ache- 


.s.n  is  he  stands  on  trial  In  Wa&hJiiston — 
p  s-slbly  even  th"  reverse.  Nevert-Leless.  It 
rr'.s'  be  cindidly  reported  th.it,  si  en  fr'-.m 
h'.T^  'I'.e  .American  foreign  policy  ol  the  Ia.st 
4  years  se^ms  to  have  been  IntelUi? -nt.  ccn- 
■  idient  courageous,  and  In  a  higi  decree 
--.ccfss-Xil  Any  such  sweeping  Jidgineni 
nvoA-,.  ^f  cciirse,  at  once  be  qual  Sed  and 
:ini.-,«-d.  For  one  thing,  It  Is  net  a  Govern- 
r.-..r.',  ,f  sa^es  functioning  In  ucopia  on 
■X  ^cl^rrent  i.<>  being  pa.sspd.  bi.t  a  G<:v- 

er:^ici.L  •...t  politicians  condemned  to  labor 
m  that  cocltpiL  if  irTesponsibUi'.y  and  'ndis- 
cretlun  that  Is  Wa-'.hington.  Wnen  one  con- 
siders the  Gbfitiuiles  that  any  Secreiary  of 
S'ii'e  has  to  overci  me  before  he  can  ac- 
rrmpllsh  anything,  it  Is  a  great  aci.ievetnent 
to  have  any  pollc;  at  all.  It  is  nc  criticism 
.f  >rL-.  Achcaon  that  he  has  had  tj  tack:  It 
15  hi^'h  praise  to  say  that  he  has  never 
-iba.-^doned  his  course  and  run  leiors  the 
party  wlrds. 

Secondly  to  say  that  the  policy  has  been 
successful  IS  net  to  say  that  It  has  succeeded. 
The  statp  of  the  wcrld  Is  stiU  app  vlUng  and 
-he  uttermost  calamity  nnay  be  Jt  st  around 
tno  '-~rner  The  objectl%-es  ol  th<  ri;ntain- 
rr.'-iu  policy  are  inevitably  necitl'.'?  It 
will  have  succeeded  when  It  Is  clear  the 
St  v;et  expansion  has  been  atopp*  d  xi*h  ut 
a  major  war  In  such  a  program  here  can- 
n>jt  be  decisive  and  positive  re  iuita — cer- 
tainly nc  In  a  short  time 

rh:rd".v    the  policy  sometimes  s  ■ems  to  be 
i".    lander   '^1  forgetting  what  rs  o'rjer-.ives 
:i.'f       I'ji    very    Indeclsiveness    brf  ?ds    Impa- 
-.e:..'e      The  Immense"  eff:;rt  of  ars  iment  and 
fxhortation   that   has  been   needi  d   ^.n  ron- 
vlnce    the    democratic   peoples    nl    the    netd 
r)  be  str  r^'  in  peacetime  is  ha^  in?  effects 
that   could   have  been   foreseen.     The  more 
•V   .'-x-':>..'y    bruised  and  skecical  E'lf-peans 
hav"  *Ait:n  ume  to  jump  to  the  call      The 
.Americans,    sh(jck.ed    Into    indigr. atK.n    and 
a.<irm  ty  Xorea.  leapt,  as  it  were,  from  their 
btd*  mt.'  a  ccld  bath,  and  now  8*:nd  dressed 
wanting    to    do    something.      Th(  y    perhajia 
f---'-  i.'-.d  -.vho  can  blame  them— something 
:  ■:-..%:  xoral  superiority  which  g  ows  m  the 
n.a:.  ihv  bathes  before  hreakfist  oef  re  May 
li     ,u*       There   has   been   fiy   soiie   mon'hs 
-.   -v      ^n    *he   other   side   of    the    .\t:antic.   a 
■e..>.ie:.cy    :j  exaggerate  risks,   to   rattle   the 
saber,    to    auln    such    phrases    £s    ■"yagm^ 
:  face  '     Pur  this  the  fighting  m  -n  and  the 
•ji-nmentatars  specialialng  in  gxa  :d  strategy 
:::■..-•    •ak?  snme    ^f  the  blame.     'Vhfn  talk- 
:-.4   .'i  the  war  the  West  is  tryli.g  to  avert 
•hey  now  t^nd  to  drop  the  cauti-us   'wculd" 
'  r   the  rest  lute   "will"     And   tfe   rpsuit    is 
•!:,i-  O^n-ri:  Marshall  and  Mr   Acheson  ha-e 
•.    T.fp"  thf  charge  of  "appeasem' n*  '  s'.mplv 
■■"'■■  luse  rhey  remember  that  the    Tlert  .-f  'he 
-    'i-v    is    tr    contain    Communlfm    without 
\\'    n';t  to  defeat  It  tn  war  ^ 

A  '"urth  c^uallflcatlo^  la  that  flWe  !s  '"ne 
1-^.rj?  Mtii  o{  tnf  world  where  cnditioiis 
;.-"  cl«?f2nite!y  less  favorable  than  they  were 
4  vcar'o  i^n  TTie  fsi  •  that  tie  whole  ''f 
f"r..::\  ha.-?  l.iJen  to  the  Communists  can- 
:■- -•  be  .Mcarded  as  anything  ■^' her  than  a 
iipr»rit  B'lt  thi."5  could  be  cr  ir.ted  as  a 
oiack  mark  for  Mr,  Truman  a:  d  his  lieu- 
v::o-*.<  n!y  It  It  ovuld  be  sh^'w  i  'ha'  'hflr 
P'licv  had  contributed  tn  that  rnuit.  or  that 
^  ■■.'■  -O-.er  policy  i"OUld  have  prevetited  it. 
There  is  stUi  a  group  of  Repu  jllcans  who 
b«'lieve  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  rijiild  have 
b«H'n  propped  up  by  more  vign-ous  .Amen- 
-aii  aid  but  each  tune  the  s;  ry  is  ^-one 
ver  again  In  public,  the  thesis  ouuds  more 
wiid.y  improbable 

These  are  the  quallhcatiuns.  But  when 
:..>"v  have  been  iiiven  their  :ul!  weii^ht,  it  is 
jtia  true  that  the  balance  is  Ur'.ngly  fa- 
V.  rable  The  world  Is.  by  sev  .>ral  percep- 
tible degrees,  a  safer  place  thun  it  was  in 
'.*47  The  fact  that  very  few  eople  think 
su  ahuws  joi;  that  tley  axe  less  bilud  to  the 
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dangers  ti.an  they  were  then,  and  that  they 
have  f  :.rs',*te  how  shaky  the  structure  then 
was  r.  IS  'oeyond  doubt  that  the  great  ina- 
i..r:ty  of  pe-.pie  in  the  free  world  are  Uving 
better  parn.r.s  more,  and  pr -glueing  m.ore  e'.- 
firicntly  ■l-.>:.  'hey  xere  4  years  aeo  For  any- 
cr.t  wr. -,  rerr.«»:r;bers  the  moral  and  physical 
conditio  A  the  Eur-:pean  Continent  and 
of  3  ir--".:.-r.  ired  .Asia  in  1947  the  in:  pro  ve- 
rnier.: 1.;  •}..'•-  ,u:.dint.  Tc  tha"  result,  many 
hum:=;n  el'.'Z'i  have  '^-n'ribured.  .is  well  ;xs 
the  v^  niedJcatni  n.u-u--ir'  Bo:  the  ..^rz:- 
est  share  of  the  credit  b*.  ns:s  to  the  Mar- 
shall r'r.r.  which  the  Russians  determ^neci. 
aod  '  ■:;.V"'l    ■  \  hr?;\x 

Y~  r!~.  *  r.-^'-e  p'"*onomic  .ich.ev^ments,  the 
e:r,;.oi-'.-  ■.-  :.'",-*■  shi'tme  t  ;  the  p«;.litical  „ind 
Tr.*'  ro.l.t.irv  ,";.ori  sr-m*  '.'.  "h^^^e  rntics  ^ -ho 
avjrs  the  Trum.^ii-M.irshaii-.Acne'ii.  n  pchry 
for  being  flabby  and  indecisive  ali^o  cjr.Ti-,  e 
to  he.ieve — or  at  least  tc  say^tha:  i:  li  rasn 
and  rec'sless-  It  is  true  that  inv  ef,.  r:  ^.f 
rearmament  by  the  weaScer  side  runs  t.oe 
risk  of  provoking  the  str  :t.2.  It  u*  "rue  tha: 
the  ri.sk  of  a  S<jviet  preventive  war  cannot 
be  written  off — not  yet,  a*  least,  B„it  the 
Tii-'s.  has  teen  rlearlv  s-e«*n  by  -he  leader;  "f 
American  policy  and  taken  with  ,:;pen  ey«-s. 
Tliere  is  a  long  list  since  la4T  of  risics  tasen 
and  outfaced:  The  building  up  cf  Western 
Germany,  the  provocation  '.•;:  Tito's  split  with 
Moscow,  the  resistance  to  the  Berlin  biock- 
adei  Norway's  adhesion  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 
in  the  face  of  Russian  threats;  the  defeat  of 
the  Greek  guerrillas  by  American  interven- 
tion: the  successiUi  resistance  of  French  and 
Italian  G'-^vernnients  to  striKes  and  disorders 
fomented  by  the  Commiinosts  axainst  the 
Marshall  pl:»n  and  rearmament,  and.  nnaUy, 
the  deciii  ,n  t..^  '.ike  up  the  chailer.ge  offers^d 
In  Korea  Car.  anyb^xiy  reasonably  doubt 
that.  If  simna.'-  c,_urai8  had  been  shown  .n 
the  years  be-Jceen  I9;}3  ano  19.19  Hitler's  -ftoir 
would  never  h.i-. e  happened  '  .As  an  achieve- 
ment 1.1  p>. Inv.  the  extent  of  the  pr«^sent  re- 
ar-manien'  is  i"_self  not  the  least  reni.ir'sab.e: 
no  y  ne  ei>e  m  history  h:\s  been  ahie  to 
per,5n,.ioe  ;:  group  of  peace-l.:vin2  democracies 
01  -heniselves  fce'im^es  Toe  test  of  the 
--.  Course,  will  be  whether  it  works. 
:.-r  .:  succeeds  in  a.erting  the  war. 
.:  ■. •  :he  e'ent  muit  be  .oxaited.  But  A' 
■s  -.r  no  l.':-nirer  seems  inevitab.e  and.  as 
:  ■ "  throUiZh  the  crit. ca^  periLd.  every 
;  :.e  IS  .T  dav  gained  Other  sovern- 
ments,  r.-.  -"  :.  '  o.v  .lie  Bri'ish.  iiave  played 
their  piC-'s  111  '!:<?  oohcy.  but  the  ideas,  the 
money,  and  the  resolution  have  come  from 
the  Americans  and  if  the  chances  oi  avoid- 
i:,i  -,:>.!.-  are  greater  t.,':-day  'n.m  they  were  in, 
s^iv,  ;jo8.  i:  IS  to  the  .American  admiin.st,;oi- 
ti>.n  that  Li.e  niaj<-r  credit  belongs. 

For  those  w.io  ,tre  not  b.inded  by  partisan 
spirit,  whether  they  be  Eurv, p«»an  leftists  who 
bate     everythms     American        r     American 
rightists    who    h.ite    everything    Democratic. 
the  record  is  :::a;n  and  the  comparison  with 
2'>4~  :=  ,-   Tt-moiiii      There  have  been  spasms 
.,  :   T.  f  ,..<:, -^^f     ■'"ut   there   have  als<j   been  m.o- 
ments  oi  high  courage  such  as  elected  politi- 
cians rarely  show.     There  have  been  waver- 
ing and   hesitations,    but   a   tar   mure   c<  n- 
statent  line  can  be  traced  through  the  past 
4  years  than  is  usual   wi::i  democratic  gov- 
ernments.     There    ha-e    been    m.oments    of 
near-hysteria,  but  the  testimony  of  the  last 
few  weeks  has  shown  wr.h  what  sober  cau- 
tion the  poliov  has  m  efneral  been  pursued. 
There   have   been    traces   of   .urogance;    but 
there    has   also    been    a    conspicuous    loyalty 
to  America's  allies  and  a  Arm  adherence  to 
the  strategic  pohcy    5i  detendmg  Europe  en- 
trusted  to  General   Eisenhower      There   has 
been  some  s<^  11 -seeking;    but    there   has   also 
been  the  vision  and  the  generosity  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

The  critics,  bi^th  in  America  and  in  Euro]?e, 
have  been  ijiven  tew  much  :)f  the  stage  It 
IS    uaie    that    the    centra,    mass    of    sober 


opinion  thr-3ughcut  the  world  t*>:^ik  the 
trouble  to  &ay  out  Icud  to  Mr  Truman,  to 
Gc-nera,l  Marshal  and  t„:,  Mr,  Ach^'s-^n  what 
we  believe  they  are  thinking  Tne  >,  'i.-y  is 
h.irdlv  yet  m  n_:d-c;ur-se:  the  dangfrs  are 
still  presaing  and  enormous:  tr  istjikes  have 
'oefT.  made  and  will  doubtless  b«  madr  a^^am 
It  may  e'.en  be  that.  '.  jt  m.yste-i.;>us  reastins 
c:  domestic  Am.erioan  poUtic.=  .  Mr  Aches<,:in 
may  have  to  £,;  But  for  wl-^t  nas  sc'  far 
b  en  a:hie"ed.  we  are  trulv   th.inkrul. 
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EXTENSION  CF  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  Uls'GER 

OF  XOeTH  0.4  K  OTA 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UXllTEI!  STATES 
Monday.  June  IS.  .952  * 

Mr    L.\NGER.     Mr,   Pres.dent.   I  ask 

unaii^nious  corisenl  to  hav?  printed  in 
"uhe  Appendix  of  ifce  Recofe  an  editorial 
entitled  'Six  Men  Amend  the  Con-stitu- 
tion."  published  m  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  June  5.  1&51  Ft  dei^ls  with 
the  prosecution  of  certain  Comniiinis: 
leiiders, 

Thtre  beini?  no  Gbjociioa.  the  edito- 
rial tias  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows i 

Sis   Uts    "vmend  thf   Co  STTTt-TtcN 

There  is  no  greater  r.^h-  m  a,.I  the  world 
than  the  right  :o  h  "id  free  lu  inioiis  and  to 
express  them  without  fear  of  reprisal  by  those 

This  right  IS  the  very  hear-  of  American 
dem-ccracy.  Keep  it  set:ure  anl  the  free  way 
i;f  life  will  s'urvo.e.  Take  it  .way.  and  the 
free  ^ay  of  life  will  die  within  tseif.  whether 
cr  o  "•  .ifack  ever  comes  ,.:'n  tie  outside 

Je.rer--e,n.  Madison.  M^iscn,  .  nd  the  others 
w'r.,.:  s'arted  the  weak  little  Reputiic  150 
y;'ar,-  aj'^  were  n.,..t  afraid  of  tl.e  n^ht  to  in- 
quire -ind  expound  and  advocate.  By  formal 
am.endment  these  wise  men  and  their  fehow 
citizens,  with  great  deiiber:iti';r..  wr.^te  into 
the  Sr=t  article  of  the  Bill  :.:  R lib's  the 
s.iaranty  that  "Congress  shall  mal-ie  no  law 
ahrid_in2  the  freedom,  of  speeih," 

JeiTersi  n,  the  m.in  aho  -vrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence    said: 

"If  there  be  any  .in:,:inti  us  w.io  wish  to  dis- 
solve this  Union  or  to  change  its  republican 
f.Tm.  let  them  -itand  undisturbed,  as  monu- 
ments tc  tjie  salety  with  winch  error  of  opin- 
ion miay  be  tolerated  *-here  reason  is  left 
free   to  combat   it 

What  a  strange  and  d.stresi.ing  contriist  a 
century  and  a  hall  .at«r  present.  By  now  the 
:eeb!e  little  Nation  has  grown  to  be  the 
s:rongt»st  power  m  all  the  world.  Yet  the 
successors  of  JeSerson  and  l-.s  compatriots 
m  hikih  ofSce  are  not  merely  !-->?.?  bold.  They 
even  retreat  ia  fear  of  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas. 

This  is  the  context  tn  which  the  Suprem.e 
C.:.urt  decision  m  the  ciise  oi  'he  Com.munist 
leaders  must  be  set.  Chief  .Justice  Vinson, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Justices  Reed, 
Frankfurter.  Jucksom.  Burton,  and  Minton. 
leads  the  gravest  departure  :rcm  the  guar- 
anty of  freedom  of  speech  m  our  history. 

These  six  justices  say  that  the  Communists 
by  organizing  "to  t«ach  and  advocate  the 
overthrow  ot  the  Governmen:  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  created  a  clear 
and  present  danger'  of  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  force  and  vio- 
lence " 

Thev  cite  no  overt  acts  of  lorce. 


They  present  no  record  cf  violence. 

They  find  danger  both  clear  and   present 

throu£,h  teachir.a  and  advccacv  alone 

Never  before  has  such  a  restriction  been 
placed  )n  the  ruht  to  hold  opmjoas  and  to 
express  them  m  the  Unite<l  States  of  .America. 
What  is  imp*:'.r:.art  in  this  case  ia  not  what 
happens  to  The  Communist  leaders  A_i  the 
P-»t-Disr>atch  said  October  23.  Hid  if  these 
defendants  have  eng.ierd  m  treitson  or  m 
.sedi"io".:s  C'r.nspiracy.  let  them  be  so  c::-ir<irrd. 
tried,  convic'ed,  and  im'orist,->ned  If  they 
ought  tc  be  uidicted  .is  sabtjteurs  L.r  unreiEis- 
tered  firei-gn  agents,  let  the  prop<!,r  actions 
te  br',.:ught  u,nder  the  provi^r  Uiir  Few  ca,n 
h'  Id  a  brief  for  these  men  or  the'^r  hateful 
d^^ '.-trine  o!  disc-rd  and  di^ser^ion 

Wliat  li  imp-ortont  u.  this  case  .s  what  has 
ni-w  been  done  internally  to  our  own  historic 
i.bertv  The  two  Justices  uho  h^ve  tiie  coour- 
ae;e  t>,:  dissent  a,gainst  thii^  self-inflicted 
w,:^und  do.  sc.  with  words  that  history  will 
mark 

Justice  Black  says ,  "This  is  a  virulent  form 
□f  prior  censorship  ;r  speech  and  press  "  De- 
piormz  this  watering  down  of  the  first 
amendment,  the  senior  Justice  holds  the  ajv- 
plied  sections  of  the  Smith  .Act  unconatlxu- 
tional  on  their  face.  Looking  to  the  future, 
he  says 

"P-ibUc  opinion  being  what  It  now  is.  few 
will  protest  the  conviction  of  these  Com.mu- 
nist  petitioners.  There  is  hope,  however,  that 
m  calmer  times,  when  present  preaaurea.  pas- 
s  on.<;  and  fears  subside,  this  or  some  later 
court  will  restore  the  first  amendment  lib- 
erties to  the  high  preferred  place  where  they 
belcnc  in  a  free  s<xiety," 

Justice  Douglas  joins  Justice  Black  with 
this  mem.orable  protest 

"Never  until  today  has  anyone  seriously 
thought  that  the  ancient  law  of  conspiracy 
could  constituticn:illy  be  used  to  turn  speech 
Into  seditious  conduct  Full  and  free  discus- 
sion has  been  the  first  article  of  our  faith.  It 
has  been  the  safeguard  of  every  reliElous. 
p-olitical.  philtJsophicai  economic,  and  racial 
group  amongst  us," 

The  logical  consequence  of  this  decision 
would  be  for  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
order  the  arrest  of  everyone  who  can  be  aald 
to  have  taught  or  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
the  Go-ernment  by  force  and  violence  It 
would  be  to  throw  perhaps  as  many  is  TliOOO 
or  more  oeople  behltid  bars  for  their  political 
and  economic  beliefs.  After  that  might  come 
ai!  those  who  have  proposed  radical  change 
in  the  Government.  Then  tnose  who  have 
proposed  any  change.    And  so  on  and  on 

What  a  plight  for  a  nation  which  Is  fVght- 
ine  dictatorship  on  the  battlefield  and  at- 
tempts to  exem.plify  tne  free  way  of  life  to 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world. 

Six  men  have  amended  the  United  States 
Constitution  without  submitting  their 
amendment  to  the  Stat«a  for  ratlflcatlon. 
That   Is   the   nub   ol  this  decision. 

The  Po*t-Dlspatch  believes  that  this  un- 
ratified amendment  will  some  day  be  re- 
pealed through  reversal  by  a  later  Supreme 
C.jurt  decision.  The  Supreme  Court  reversed 
its  indefensible  child-labor  decision  It  re- 
versed ita  archaic  minimum  wage  decision. 
It  has  reversed  itself  frankly  and  full  many 
times.     We  believe  it  will  do  so  again. 

Today  the  Supreme  Court  accepts  the  nar- 
row, timid,  confused  outlook  of  Fred  M. 
Vinson.  Some  day  it  will  enlarge  Its  view  to 
re-embrace  the  broad  and  sound  conception 
of  freedom  in  a  democracy,  as  advocated  and 
practiced  by  that  great  American  and  out- 
standing Republican.  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
Speak mg  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Communist  case  of  De  Jonge  v.  Oregon  in 
1937.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said: 

"The  greater  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  community  from  Incitements  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  institutions  by  force  and 
violence,  the  more  Imperative  is  the  need  to 
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piwrm  tiiTtotata  th«  eoosUtutlonal  t^^tn 
at  frw  ip«irh.  frw  prean  •nd  Ir«*  UMUBbty 
in  onlcr  to  nMUntaln  us*  opportomtir  for  tr«« 
pr^it^^^i  CUacasBtuc.  to  tb«  end  tbat  fovcm- 
Bcnt  maf  b«  reaponslbta  to  Mm  wUl  oC  Um 
paopla  and  U»t  cbAngw.  it  daalr«4.  auy  ba 
oMaliMd  by  paacmrul  maana.  TbOTcln  li«s 
Um  aaeuitty  ot  \h»  Bepmbllc.  the  very  toun- 
dftUoD  at  eaoMtlvutXaziMX  fovaramant.'* 


Trib«lt  to  GcB.  Gcwfc  C  MankaB 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  W1LUS  ROBERTSON 

or  TTBonru 

Of  THZ  8SMATI  OF  THZ  UTnTXD  STATES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Ifr.  Prcsklpnt.  I 
a^  mMmimous  oKiaent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  AppffMtlT  of  th«  Rzcoid  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Marshall  Record." 
dealtns  with  the  record  of  Gen.  George 
C.  M^rfh*",  which  appeared  In  a  recent 
laue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Iticre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  otdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rksxmo. 
M  foiknrs: 

TB>  liABSMAtX    RSCOBD 

Tta*  Mation's  estlmata  of  Ocorge  C.  Mar- 
^mil  oltinMtaly  wUl  be  buUt  of  the  wbole 
raeord  of  bla  public  aerTicc  in  tta  entirety. 
Um  flma  taitfl  intafrlty  of  hla  chajraeter. 
sad  tlM  eatraordinAry  reepect  and  confldeooa 
wtaieh  ha*  baea  accorded  lUm  by  ao  numy 
BMB  at  real  atature  la  both  parOaa.  Ua* 
othm  pablle  zaan.  be  haa  nuMla  hia  miatakea. 

Bat  aayvaM  tempted  to  accept  Senator 
Joae«w  McCanvr'a  elaborate  accuaationa 
should  aak  himaelf  two  qvieatlona :  Pint,  bow 
la  tt  to  baae  an  impHcatlon  of  treaaon 
a  aoparflclai  parallel  ( constnictcd  with 
at)  Uetweeu  eeiected  policy  dedaloua 
ot  ft  pabUe  oOkrtal  and  the  aeiector'a  own 
dftlrvofaiie*  on  wbat  the  Kremlin  wanted 
#aaat  Tte  vodng  reavde  on  foreign  policy 
of  Mvaral  of  Senator  McCAarnrrs  eloaesS 
MaadB  ta  t&e  Sniata  paraiiel  startilncly  that 
of  Iw  Hapreeentattre  Vtto  liareantonlo. 
tba  imtj  ftTowed  Cunmunist  fympathlxcr 
who  baa  Mt  la  niiigiaaa  for  many  yean.  Tct 
are    ngerouaty    antl-Oom- 


Aad  the  aaeoad  queatlon:  la  Senator  Mc- 
belplac  to  clear  the  air  and  to  anlfy 
people  afalnat  their  oocnmon 
fty,   m— Ian    eommonlsttc    UnpertallamT 
Oe  !■  to  dotag  that  which  aowa  auapleton. 
I  eooAdeoce.  and  aeU  good  Amerl- 
eaeh  other,  while  the  Kremlin 
ca  aad  laufhet 


bttt 


On 


SZTKNSION  OF  RXMARKS 

cr 

BOM.  EMANUEL  CQIER 


HI  ns  Booa  or  RirRBBrra-nyB 

riMadAf .  Jw  5.  ifSI 

Mr.  CBLLBR.  Mr  SpcAker.  mider 
lesYV  to  extend  asy  raaarta  tn  the  Rac- 
Q».  I  laetade  ttie  following  radio  pco- 


gram.  the  American  Porum  of  the  Air. 
Sunday.  June  10.    1951 
Thz  AJcnzcAi*  PomiM    >r  the  Air,  Stjxdat. 
jiTNE  ;o,  i»£: 

tS    THE    ADMIN ISTSA no :«    EITDANCiaUNG    CCH 

i«ATioNAL  sarraiTT' 
(Spemlcers'  S*r.a'.:ir  "wIixiam  E  Jkn!»f:ii. 
R«publlcan.  of  Indiana,  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judlc.ary  Om-imltti-e:  CorTj:rfi«smaa 
Einvuti,  Cellts,  Denricnt.  cA  New  Yir'i, 
chji.-TTMn  .1  '.he  H'-.s'-  J  jiiciary  Commi'.tce. 
m-'dera'-iT  The'.idnre  Orinilt.  founder  and 
rr.}derar.ijr  f  tr.e  A.-r.er'.c.vii  Forum  of  the 
Air  ) 

A.vNOrxrrii  T'dav  the  A^-en  ■  m  F  -■;:"". 
Of  the  Air  pr»ser.:j  jl  disoussi  n  r.  "he  .-.a. 
topic.  Is  the  Adn'-lniatracion  E.id.-iri«"r:n^ 
Our  National  Secvirity '  Here  ■*••.-:■.  ■,!:-  to- 
day to  discus*  this  probiem  is  S«nAior  Wil- 
LL*M  E.  jE»Nn.  Republican,  of  Indiv  i  i 
nr-mber  :,r  tr.e  Senate  Judiciary  (.  ■  r.;:r.: ••►->•, 
who  say?.  "We  cannot  entr-aat  ^ur  .security 
to  the  adminl-'^tratlcn  w'nirh  h.ia  permr'e'i 
us  to  -iffde  down  hill  since  1945,  when  the 
Untte<l  states  was  'he  w-  r.d  s  foremost  mlii- 
tary  power  " 

And  Congreaaman  EMAWtnrL  Celles  r>»mo- 
crat.  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  H-  vise 
Judiciary  Committee,  war;  sav=i.  Our  aim  la 
peace  without  appefisenient  and  with  hon^r. 
The  otily  road  to  peace  :  ur  the  world  .b  col- 
lective securl'y  an.d  the  idmiai.stratioi.  nas 
conatatently  follo'^'ed  'his  rourM' 

And  mjw  here  is  your  oii  deratcr  who  23 
years  ago  founded  the  American  Frrum  jI 
the  Air,   Theodore   Gran.k. 

Mixlerator  Gsantk  The  current  hearUitrs 
en  the  firing  of  General  Mti,;Arth  ir  r:  i  ■■ 
brought  to  light  many  pr-  . '.-cati-.  o  '..i.r.. 
about  the  stiitus  ot  o'.:r  n.^tirr-.a;  ^e::-;.-;-/. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  United  .<m:.s 
rtood  out  as  the  ifreatest  mlll'ary  ptjwer  m 
world  hUtory,  but  nu'v  den  Hjy*:  Vir.dcr. - 
berg,  our  Air  Porre  Chief  say.?  we  hive  a 
"shoestring"  ttr  force  New  whv  are  xe  so 
militarily  weaX'  Why  are  we  :n  .t  ^-a-;e 
a^tn&t  time  to  remoblllze  for  dc:".-.se'  H-us 
the  Truman  d(>ctrlne.  the  Manshai'  plan  t.'ie 
North  Atlantic  Pact,  been  th?  right  ccurse.' 
H&s  the  administration  safeg^jarded  jr  en- 
dangered   our    national/    security'' 

Today  the  American  Fnnim  of  the  Air  con- 
siders these  Important  questions. 

Now.  Senator  Ji:n?»o,  yesterd-iv  Ser.a'-r 
T.*rT,  the  chairman  of  the  Republtcai;  r-  '-''7 
committee,  changed  that  the  adml:  !5tra::  n 
has  adopted  the  attitude  that  the  President 
haa  the  power  to  put  t,he  c^un'ry  in:  i:.y 
war  he  desires.  Would  you  care  to  -■  rr.iiifr.'. 
on  thaf 

Senator  Jewwm  Yes.  Mr  Gmni!?  I  vuld 
like  to  comment  on  that 

We  have  tseen  in  a  war  !n  K'rei  'a-  f  r 
nearly  12  months,  but  the  adm:::;.'-*rH-: 'n 
has  never  asked  Congress  for  'he  P'-wer  to 
declare  that  war  And  Mr  Achesit;  says. 
and  I  want  to  quote  him  "There  may  well 
be  sltUMtlona  where  tt  would  be  wis^-  -^  isK 
Oongreas  to  TOle  on  war  but  other  si'ua'  ns 
where  you  have  to  act  so  quickly  that  y  u 
cannot  do  U." 

Of  course,  the  Con-stltutinn  ga-e  C'Tgresa 
the  sole  power  to  declare  war 

Senator  Bno  asked  Mr  Achescn  the  ither 
day  In  these  hearings— and  I  quote  "I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  name  the  c>ndt- 
tlona  under  which  you  think  that  war  should 
not  be  fought  until  it  ta  first  declared  by 
Oongreea." 

llr.  Acheeon  replied — and  I  qucte  him  "I 
do  not  think  I  am  able  to  do  that.  Senator 
Bno." 

So  you  can  aee.  Mr.  Granik.  there  is  clearly 
a  new  phlloeophy  tn  this  Government  of  the 
New  Deal.  The  congreeslonai  p«3wer  to  de- 
clare war  has  fallen  Into  abeyuace  and  is 
going  to  be  kept  m  abeyance. 


The  report  from  the  administration  to  the 
Sen-ite   Foreign   Relations   Committee  says: 
R.e;>ellin6;    ;w?Kre8Slon    In    Korea    ir    E'orope 
ca.^'if  t  wait  until  congressional  cebate." 

Here  Is  a  fair  warning,  ladies  aid  gentle- 
men Tir.e  administration  not  on.y  starts  a 
war  m  Korea  without  asking  C  ingress  to 
der:.ie.  but  It  tells  us  new  In  n  i  doubtful 
word.i  th  it  it  Intends  to  start  ItJ  wars  and 
police  actions  in  Europe  without  consulting 
Co!igref=.s.  whenever  the  President  or  his  •'In- 
ner circle'  thlrili  they  n<?ed  a  war. 

M  derator  Geastix  Concressra  in  Cn-LOi. 
Congressman  Cnxxa.  In  answ*- •  to  that.  I 
W'-'-.'':  -a-,  firstly,  that  what  Se  .lator  Tarr 
sa.  ;  —  and  vou  quoted  htm — to  r  ly  mind  is 
jij.st  nddle-faddle.  He  spoks  nc  sense  but 
n;  ns^ni-e 

N^A'  m  answering  the  dlstln'":- .i.shed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  will  .sav  tha'  there  have 
het-n  many  orcaslons  in  our  hi'':or7  when 
tr  o.ps  h.ive  been  .*ent  abroad  Tnthout  »he 
r~on-ent  >,'  Congress  WUson  se  it  Pershing 
ir.tw  MextC!\  and  Pershing  wen:  as  far  as 
V^ra  Cruz  .Jefferson  In  the  oicj  d  ivs  sent  our 
frr'es  t(,  put  d'wn  the  Barbary  pirates  and 
C  -veland  threatened  to  send  ou  fleet  into 
V'-ne^uela  We  have  had  many  such  occa- 
si^'-os    )f  police  action. 

With  reference  to  the  artm  nlstration's 
poiicy  that  the  cornerstone  cf  our  forels^n 
:  olyy  is  peace — peace  without  ;  pneafement 
and  pence  girlth  honor  as  I  3t  ited  before. 
T'-pt"  i.s  i.nly  one  road  to  that  pe  ice  and  that 
:s  Cf'.Uective  security  That  Is  tlie  rrad  'hat 
the  O^vernment  and  the  administration  have 
been  con.slstently  following.  T  le  adminls- 
tr3";on  haa  acted  anr<  haa  n'^t  merely  in- 
dulged m  pious  declarations  o  •  mere  talk. 
1  wo'ild  lilte  to  list  some  of  t!  e  actions  of 
'!-,e  -id.Tilnl.stration  along  that  r'  'id  to  pe-ice. 
pH-tlouIarly  that  type  of  peace  which  means 
the  putting  down  and  the  containment  of 
C'  mmunlst  and  imperialist  agg  esslon 

M'-.deratrr  ORANnt  May  the  Senator  ccm- 
n-. T-.t  a  moment.  Congressman'' 

Senatrr  Jennir,  Mr.  Ckllw*  :nay  be  per- 
fec-lv  h'lnest  in  his  personal  pciltlon  about 
pen  e  with  hon':r  but,  as  far  as  the  idmm- 
isirati'in  is  concerned,  when  the?  'alk  about 
peic — v<  u  talk  3b<iut  peace,  yo  i  t.ilk  atjut 
•'f:dd!e-i«iddle"'— that  is  "flddl  -laddie  •  com- 
pounded What  pence  are  t  le-.-  taiklng 
about  '  We  have  had  three  war«  in  ?.t  years 
under  the  New  Deal.  Demi  era' .  Fnir  Deal 
adminL'tration  We  fcuaht  '■he  flrst  war — 
whit  for''  To  maKe  the  world  :af'»  '  r  de- 
m'  cracy  And  when  that  wa'  e;  ded  we  had 
P.St  tblLshed  dictators  in  Itaiv.  0!rmany  and 
In   Russia. 

Then  we  went  into  World  W  i  •  IT  What 
•*is  tlvit  for''  To  make  the  w.-id  safe  for 
the  Four  Freedoms  Three  hund:ed  and  flfty 
thoiL-^and  boys  died,  eight  hundred  .ird  fifty 
thousand  were  wounded  and  «4')(  .000  OOO.OOO 
w;t.s  spent  And  what  did  we  get  >ut  of  thaf 
W"  pstabllshed  Stalin  and  comnrunism  :ver 
50  percent  of  the  world's  surface 

N.  w  we  are  In  Korea  and  nrw  they  ire 
I'-K  km-.;  forward  to  another  war  What  do 
»r;ev  mean  by  "peace'"' 

M'  deraftr  GRAJtnt.  Will  you  aiswer  that. 
Cf  nitresyman  CKTura' 

Ci  ngres.«man  Cillzh.  I  hope  'he  ienat  :r 
w.i:  not  take  up  all  of  my  time.  I  did  n'^t 
flniiih  my  original  statement 

Se::a*or  JxNNiK.  I  have  not  nls led.  ei'her 
C  ngressman  Cklldi.  But  I  t(  uld  say  to 
the  television  audience  that  I  w  nder  what 
t.":e  Senator's  plan  and  policy  would  be 
which  w  'uld  hare  prevented  thee  wnrs  and 
would  ^Ive  us  future  peace  As  I  read  his 
rec'  rd.  it  is  one  of  pure  tsi)!atlo  itsm.  The 
Sen  .Iter  voted  against  the  Marsh.)  :i  plan,  the 
Senator  vcted  ajralnst  tmiRA.  the  Senator 
'.  tt'd  a*;;uust  '.'ur  admission  into  the  United 
Nations,  the  Senator  voted  a^aii  st  'he  Rio 
C'.nference.   he  voted  a^jalust  the  North  .^t- 
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lantic  pact:  he  voted  a?air:st  the  North  At- 
lantic   Treaty    Orsar.izat;.  r.        I    ■»    -iid    say 

that  he  •x-.n's  ic^  set  up  a  ?..  r-  ct  G:nra.lT,ir  .^f 
western  ciMl.zaticr.  ^i.c.  .'.e  feels  tnat  we 
car.   ;-   :t  ail  alcr.e 

S>^'.,:,':r   JE^HTM    Nc.     I   w-.l!   tell   you    Mr 

CZl-LtH 

r  -,--re=„=n-.an  Ccira  I  will  say  that  that 
IS  l.-::i  :.-  in  :v  :Ty  t.^ier  That  kind  of 
tower  IS  so  fuli   ;f   h,:.es  ;t   Iccks   i^ke  Sw.s.s 


Senator  Jtst^tr.  I  "^".11  tell  •.-  ~,u  exactly 
what  I  want  'o  do  I  ^i-.-i.-.t  t:  £C  tan  -•-  g  r. 
emment  under  law  and  e~'-emment  under 
the  Constltu'icn  of  this  Nath  n  A=  long 
as  we  followed  the  ^reat  Amenciir.  r  ;,reun 
pi.""  ir.d  ;t5  'ridit:.;,ns.  established  as  '.tr 
t  :  \  ,•.--  ":.e  M  r.r  *  r>.<-tnne  we  did  n,  t 
get  o'..irst:l',  rs  .r.tc  tr.ree  ■»",:,Tld  war;  m  3,5 
years 

If  •■-'J  -^Tir.t  to  Cill  me  isolationist  fine. 
I  i:r.  x..l.r..:  to  defe-^d  from  the  North  P.,.e 
to  the  S'  '^tli  Pole,  from  Japan  tc  the  Brit- 
ish I-ies.  tut  I  cannot  see  where  this  Na- 
t:  ::  '.ihu-h  is  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
per '-..it:  T.  can  feed,  clothe  and  care  for  the 
wh  .e  c  obeyed  w:.rld  and  spread  its 
stre:..fth  :i.l  .ver  the  world  and  iee-c  car  lorrn 
of  s.vern.T.en:  a'  home  Ar.d  I  ~aT  if  cur 
form  of  government  goes  don-n,  there  gees 
the    last    best    hope    for    peace 

Ccngressnian  Czlltm..  I  hope  the  Senator 
wUl  be  a  iittie  suent  so  I  will  have  a  chance 
to  say  someth.nK  .n  this  debate 

The  Senator  reminds  nie  of  the  M cndav 
morning  quarterback,  he  has  perlect  virion 
In  his  hindsight  He  has  2C-20  v^ion.  but 
only  m  his  hindsight.  I  a:r.  .ifr^.d  i:  v.-u 
would  carry  out  the  purpose?  ii'.d  ol-io..-  tf 
your  Tot*s  and  leave  us  m  a  sw  r*  .;{  li^.la- 
tlonist  world  of  our  own.  we  w  iu.d  be  /ast 
like  an  ostrich,  with  our  head  m  the  sand: 
but  we  w  uld  have  an  awfully  e.xpi.sed  rear 
end  for  attack  by  Russian  ai;i!res,sion. 

Senator  Jenxeb  But  I  wuld  no-t  be  u^ing 
American  money. 

C^nere^sman  Crtixa  Space  in  this  time 
and  age  is  ccnipietely  obliterated.  Tl-.e 
world  is  a  sort  of  n  hard-pressed  .i^-cordion. 
all  squeezed  together,  and  v  .u  cannot  live 
alone  successf-ully  and  liKe  it  and  .ive  suc- 
cessfully alone 

Senator  Jenneh,  I  do  not  propose  to  live 
ai    oe. 

But  listen.  Mr  Celled,  since  \V,Tld  W.ir 
n  ended  we  have  spent  over  «200  JOO  O00,,.C'J 
for  defense,  and  yet  the  subject  oi  this  con- 
versation IS  "Ls  this  adnimistration  endan- 
eer;:-.2  our  security'' '  Yet  General  Vanden- 
terg  testified  the  other  d;iy  before  a  sena- 
torial committee  that  we  only  have  a  "sht-e- 
strin^"  Air  P',crce 

Co.,  ves.  since  World  W.ir  11  we  hare  spent 
.10.  -litr  ilC0,0O0,UO0,C0O  to  try  to  buy  friends 
a.il  -ver  -o.e  w  rid.  Yes.  I  voted  iigainst  the 
Vdarshai.  pi.m  md  ail  those  things.  But  we 
did  not  buy  th^ir  friendship,  did  we''  And 
right  today,  when  our  Nation  is  up  against 
It  and  we  have  141  000  casualties  in  Korea, 
these  nations  to  whom  we  pmired  out  our 
bUlions  are  standing  idlv  by  are  only  giving 
token  forces  and  .ire  trading  with  Communist 
Russia  and  are  \ising  our  money  .'.nd  our 
machinerv  to  ki.l  our  own  boys,  and  I  am 
against  it. 

Congressman  Ceu-ITr  I  would  say  to  the 
plan  of  the  Senator  that  if  we  endeavored  to 
live  without  our  allies  and  endeavored  to 
live  without  friends  and  had  no  Marshall 
plan  or  point  4.  all  of  which  the  distm- 
guisheoi  Senator  from  Indiana  opposed,  then 
I  fear  me  that  we  would  be  open  to  attack. 
and  successful  a^tacK  by  Russia,  Euro'pe  .s 
our    ouo-vark.    and    I    ifc'aat    tc    support    and 


strengthen  Europe,  so  that  :i  there  Is  any 
attack 

Senator  Jnrvia,,  What   abirut    Asia? 

C   r.gressman    Onxia    Wait     please. 
— ?•    that  ;f  there  is  any  attaok — Europe  will 
be  attacked  trsi — that  we   w.l.   have  plenty 
cf  time 

As  for  Asia  I  do  not  quite  understand. 
A.-e  you  for  aid  to  Asia  and  :-iCt  aid  :.^r  Eu- 
rope'' Are  you  for  the  EC  A  f-:r  Asia  and  not 
f  jr  EC.^  for  Europe''  Are  you  an  Asia-Srst-er. 
cr  are  you  an  .Amencan-drstfr'^ 

Senator  Jenneb.  May  I  say  something 
now" 

Mvderator  Go.AXtic    Senatoo  Je.vtter. 

Senator  Je.nnes  Let  us  be  honest  now.  we 
are  ;ust  liidding  ourselves  and  the  Amervan 
peo-j'e  Ycu  siiv  the  admiiiiitrauon  has  not 
endangjred  ,:tir  security.  Le:  us  take  a  look 
at  the  record 

We  need  only  think  back  to  VJ-day  We 
had  12.000  0€0  men  under  a.-ms  on  VJ-day, 
we  had  a  ■200-group  .^ir  F:  rce  on  VJ-day. 
We  h.id  a  Navy  in  commird  of  the  seven 
seas  We  were  the  head  o!  the  victorious 
coalition  which  included  neirly  ail  the  na- 
tions 'I  the  wcrld.  C''vir  enemies  were  :n  the 
dust  at  our  feet 

Now.  Just  let  ir.e  S.nish  my  statement. 

Congressman  Cmnt  I  dc  hope  that  the 
moderator  will  not  r.ve  you  all  the  time  I 
will  have  to  investigate  ;his  monopoly  also. 

Senator  Jr^vm  Russia  and  Ev.rcp>e  were  a 
war-devastated  ruin.  Two  treat  arnties  had 
fouch;  back  and  forth  across  Russia  burning 
nnd  bombing  as  t.hev  went.  She  had  a  diS- 
c'uit  prrbiem  to  feed  and  house  her  people 
and  reb'oild  her  cities  without  attempting  to 
feed  and  equip  huge  standing  armies 

Moderator  Graxik  May  tne  Congressman 
pr'„x-eed  ncW 

Senator  Jenvoi    Surely      Go  right  ahead. 

Mtxieraior  Gra>-ik.  Go  aiead.  Congress- 
ma  n 

Congressman  Cellxh  I  wi  nder  where  the 
members  oi  the  Republican  Party  stand  with 
the  distmeuished  Senator. 

Senator  Jen-veb.  I  will  tei:  you. 

Congressman  Celx^eh.  Wf, it  a  minute. 
plea.so      Let  us  share  the  tune. 

Let  us  go  over  the  record  ind  see  the  box 
.>0', -re 

With  reference  for  example,  to  troops  to 
Euri:p».'  H.x-\er  says  no  troops  to  Europe: 
the  Republican  Dewey  sav:i  100  divisions 
should  'oe  sent  to  Europe:  I'att  says  a  few 
divisions  should  be  sent  to  Europe:  Senators 
Kem  and  Wherry  say  6  divisions  should  be 
sent  to  Europe:  Senator  S>.ltonst.<lll  and 
Stassen  say  .send  all  Eisenho'i.-er  wants;  Sen- 
ator Di-rr  says  it  is  purely  i.  military  deci- 
sion; T.^fT  .says  the  President  has  no  consti- 
tutioinal  authority  to  .<end  t;-o<ips.  Governor 
Warren  says  he  has  the  authority.  It  is  a 
S' rt  of  Dewey  against  T,vr;'.  T.'.rr  against 
Hoover.  Wherhy  against  Stassen.  Dtrrr 
against  Kem.  Hoover  agaiiis;  Warren.  Taft 
■akiamst  T.Krr.  and  Senator  Jenner  against 
tlie  whole  crew.  And  Gabrielson  says  "V'ote 
for  the  Republican  Party  anil  get  a  deanlte, 
ui.ifled  foreis:n  policy." 

Think  ot  thai 

Senator  Je.nneh.  Well,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  where  Truman.  .Vcheson.  Latti- 
more.  and  the  HJsses  stand;  they  all  stand 
together  They  all  stand  for  throwing  the 
dust  into  the  eyes  ot  the  Ainencau  people, 
and  under  their  leadership  and  foreign  pol- 
icy I  hey  have  made  Russia  one  of  the 
strongest  nations  of  this  world.  Right  now 
they  iire  planning  on  a  peace  of  appeasement 
tn  Asia.  Yet  Congressman  CEiiXK  taiks  about 
Europe  all  the  time 

Why,  just  yesterday,  after  the  expenditure 
of  ail  of  these  billions,  General  Eisenhower 
said  he  was  awfully  sorry  but  the  military 
assistance  program  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  not  working  and  he  was  afraid  that 


ItAly  was  going  tc  go  communistic  and  that 
the  Commiinist  strength  m  France  »aa  in- 
creasing 

Sc  what  a.'-e  you  gc-ixig  tc  do  with  y<)ur  boys 
m  Europe,  Mr  CEt-i-Ei,  create  another  Korea ■» 
Congressman  Cxu-xa..  No.  indeeci.  I  think 
we  are  endeavoring  aad  strugglmg  to  have 
peace  with  honor  even  m  Korea  and  I  am 
willing  to  have  a  cease-fire  order  developed 
in  Ki-irea.  and  so  are  the  mothers  and  the 
w  ves  and  the  dear  ones  of  the  soldiers 
throughout  the  leng-th  and  breadth  o{  this 
land  They  want  a  cessation  at  the  hostil- 
ities with  decency  end  with  honor  T-*.t 
d  .-les  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  surrender 
to  anybody:  that  means  t„hj.t  from  a  mili- 
tary standp<-iint  we  wUi  have  a  stoppii^e  of 
the  firing,  and  from  a  diplomatic  or  a  polit- 
ical stand ptUnt,  we  are  ftrm  m  our  convic- 
tion— and  this  has  been  developed  at  the 
Mac  Arthur  hearings — that  we  a'lil  not  5"ield 
an  mch  to  the  Communists 

We  have  an  econcmic  blockade  ot  Red 
China.  We  sent  t^ie  Seventh  Fleet  for  the 
protection  of  Formosa  W'e  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  seating  of  Red  China  In  the  UN 
and  we  are  not  going  to  recogniae  Red  China. 
Tl-.,at  IS  not  appeasement;  that  is  showing 
the  Communists  where  they  come  off.  That 
is  a  string,  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  that  pt^Ucy  Is  ihe  policy 
of  mea  like  General  Collins.  General  Brad- 
ley General  Vandenberg.  Admiral  Sherman; 
and  we  m^ust  rely  upon  the  military  leaders. 
We  relied  upon  them  durmg  the  war.  They 
are  the  professiona..  soldiers.  expert.s  on  this 
subject,  and  I  take  their  word  rather  than 
the  word  cf  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Moderator  Graxix  Senator  jENjrra- 
Senator  Jenvek  Let  us  see  what  has  hap- 
pened to  some  of  the  other  great  military 
leaders  What  has  happened  to  Mac.Arthur, 
to  E>enfeld.  whai  has  hjippened  t*.)  Cromme- 
lln.  what  has  happened  to  Wedemeyer''  If 
you  do  not  fall  m  behind  the  Truman-Ache- 
s'- ;-L..ttimore-Hiss  line  you  walk  tlie  plank. 
Mr  Dulles  told  us  that  the  pro-Communist 
influence  in  .\sia  was  still  predominant  In 
the  State  Department  — that  was  up  to  the 
time  jf  the  Korean  war— ind  there  has  not 
been  a  single  change  down  there.  We  have 
the  same  leade'-s  that  we  had. 

You  are  talking  about  the  Seventh  Fleet 
protectl.ig  Formosa  The  Seventh  Fleet  la 
there  to  keep  Chiang  Kiil-shek  and  his  Na- 
tionalists from  going  back  to  China. 
What  peace  do  you  propose? 
Congressman  Ceuleh.  That  evidence  wa« 
clearly  stated  by  the  generals,  as  I  men- 
tioned. They  ought  to  know:  tliey  are  the 
experts.  That  evidence  was  that  we  could 
not  UM!  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  troops  now 
because  they  were  inept,  they  were  the  type 

of  soldiers 

Senator  Jknwer.  That  is  not  what  Mac- 
Arthur  says. 

Congressman  Celles.  I  do  not  care  what 
Mac  Arthur  said 

Senator  Jenner.  Of  course  you  do  not. 
Congressman  Celus.  MacArthur  Is  a  man 
who    would    have    brought    us    UiUi   a    war- 
as  Bradley  says.   Into  a   wrong   war,  at   the 
wrong  time,  in  the  WTong  place 

Senator  Jennek.  With  175.000  American 
casualUe:  over  tlifere.  billions  of  dollars  spent 

over  there 

Congressman  Celleh.  Please  control  your- 
self, sir.  Let  us  have  more  light  and  a  Uttle 
less  thunder.  Senator. 

Senator  Jenner.  Ail  right,  we  will  give  you 
the  light,  but  you  do  not  want  the  light. 

Congressman  Celleh.  I  will  give  you  some 
light,  not  noise. 

Senator  Jenneb  Walt  Just  a  minute;  you 
do  not  get  to  talk  all  the  time. 

Moderator  Ghanik.  We  will  get  back  lo  you, 
Congressman,  in  just  a  moment. 
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ttor  Jnrmm.  I  wmnt  to  ult  •  Utti*  Wt 
sbirat  tW«  "pwio  with  hf jo<jr  " 
CoanriwtTTun  Ctn.i«    A  Ultlc  bit? 
(teaatflr    J«i*ku    X    waal    to    talk    about: 
WhOT*  to  «»»•  pwM»? 

la  otlkM-  wortiit.   ««  know  wbat  to  Kotnn 
OB  tn  Kwm:   ftOO.OOO  Soutti  KoTMOs  killed. 
•  ouiuon  ctTUl«x»  ktll«l.  ia.000.000  hon»«- 
Icw,    1T800O    American    c»»u»!tl««.    war    In 
Inooehtna.  unraat  In  Iran,  unrwt  b«tw«i. 
I<<ra«l  and  the  Arabic  Statea.     Her*  our  bt/y» 
are  folt*  to  %««t*m  Europe  to  create  an- 
ocner  war  army  »n  Brirope      Where  is  this 
peer*  tb#y  talk  about,  thia  peace  with  honor? 
Moderator  Oeakik.  CJontfeMinan  Cit-iia 
Conti mainan  Cixuca.  Reference  waa  made 
to  MacArtbur      It  la  well  tn  have  something 
■aid  of  ItecArthur.     MacArtbur  would  have 
done  all  be  eould  to  chanfe  otir  constitu- 
tional form  fd  goTemment.  which  t*  to  the 
effect  ttoat  our  Cwnmander  In  Chief  la  usu- 
ally a  clTtUan,  and  the  riTlUan  controls  the 
ml"tary     lie  would  rerer^e  the  process     :ie 
•mbarrMMd  tha  ctTlUan  control  of  our  mlll- 
t«ry  fore«B.    He  wanted  to  t»inb  the  Man- 
Aurten  tiaara  and  the  lo-called  sanctuaries. 
•nd  In  U»t  way  he  would  hare  Involved  ua 
tn  tlM  war.     Ba  wanted   a  naval   blockade 
at  the  Cbtnaae  ports.    That  would  have  been 
•a  aet  at  war.  and  under  the  treaty  between 
Cbtna  and  Suaata.  Rusala  would  have  been 
eootir^Biad  to  come  in.  and  therefore  we  would 
haw  bam  ap  to  our  annpiu  in  the  quagmire 
of  war  batvacn  Rusala  and  China. 

•niat  la  why  Cfeneral  MacArthur  was  com- 

paUad  to  watt  the  plank :  becauae  he  was  not 

tn  tuna  with  the  administration's  policies. 

Modarmtcr  OsAirnc.  Oentlemen.  I  will  have 

to  be  a  Uttla  firmer. 

9aa-tcr  Jonm.  since  he  has  brought  up 
n«n«ral  MacArthur.  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  reply. 

How,  wbat  do  Truman- Acheaon-Lattl- 
mora  Rta  want  b  Korea?  They  want  to  go 
itirni  kUUnf  American  boya  and  letting  our 
alUaa.  tlia  Maraball  plan  countrlea.  go  ahead 
trading  with  Ruaala  and  using  our  own 
tHHtpm^nt  to  kill  cur  boya.  They  want  to 
uw  fUma  tbroweia  to  deatroy  the  little  mud 
buta  oC  th«  Koreans.  They  want  to  maich 
up  and  do^  n  tbe  Korean  Peninsula  in  a  war 
of  attrltloo  until  we  have  been  bled  white. 
That  to  wtkat  they  want,  and  they  are  luc- 

eaadanic  •very  O^T- 

Modarmtcr  daamx.  It  ia  time  for  our  audl- 
•nea.  In  a  moment  we  wUl  take  qneations 
trom  Um  audlanee. 

Oo  tirail   air:  you  have  a  queatlon  In  the 


what  Is  «joln«  on.  Corn?;  easman  CrLLra  talks 
about  thfse  «mt  -wrre's  b'?hi-c  r.vw  out. 
In  the  flrmt  place.  I  do  not  knr.w  that  It  .s 
any  worse  for  the  Amertoan  p^oplf  to  kn  v 
tHe  truth  and  hav*.  it  brought  tut  m  •:■.« 
open  for  the  public,  rather  than  let  a  ^unrri 
c'.  CctiimuuUiT  »^;es  iiice  -h.-  .\::.t'  tU'J^*-%  h-..,J 
that  group  thut  is  operating  m  oi-.r  G  ver:  - 
ment  carry  thi.<»  Inf  rmati-  n  t-i  RuSK'.ii  ^- 
hind  the  taTdW  curtain.  I  'hink  It  .a  tirr.c 
we  r.ad  the  truth.  Htre  rt^h'  tod^.y  ^iil  't 
this  Nation  is  conocn.ed  about  'wo  '.e-irt^nx 
Brttlah  dSpIoma:.>5  -Jk-ho  dUapppared  fr-iin  "f.e 
f.^ce  (.'  '.iie  eart."-!,  ^Iri"  -A'Te  m  cu:.*rj;  and 
In  chanre  of  trie  secrets  cf  our  Government 
thiit  were  exrhan«;pd  w*.r^,  the  British  Ckjv- 
We  Co  n.  t  Icn'  w  -w^cre  t^.ey  are. 


Mr.  OwnM.  This  quaatlon  la  for  Repre- 
Mfitatfta  Ctaxik.  My  name  la  John  Owens, 
•nd  I  am  a  atudant  at  Gaorfetown  Dnlver- 
tfty.  Ar*  tb*  hcarlnga  concerning  tbe  hUc- 
Aithw  iwawTml  prorldlng  vital  InXormaUon 
to  a  potential  anamy? 

OuiigiMinwin  Ccu.nL  Taa:  I  muat  say  that 
Many  aaowts  have  been  divulged  aa  a  rcaxiit 
Of  UMta  iMTlnci  W*  >i*^9  dlaeloaed  decl- 
oC  ovr  own  Ratlaoal  Security  Council: 
tndleatad  tbe  aeteilty  di  uur  cas- 
Tha  MacArthur  theory  In  Janu- 
.  hav*  baan  to  abandoii  Koraa  all 
Ttet  to  v«ry  vatnabl*  tnlormatlon 
ttm  BoMta.  Wa  intflestad  w«  did  not  know 
._  at  Vbm  Btwaiana  In  the  Par  Kaat 
'•>41t(7  to  ralnforca  that  atrangtb. 
our  aiMniy  in  cracking  our  coda 
of  \h^  naeaaattY  to  paiaphraaa  them 
the  liMiUm  Wa  eo8^>til«d 
to  dtoctaaa  niat  wa  ware 
few  lOrtilona  to  Sarapa  la  addl- 

ttw  two  that  ara  thva  now.    That 

to  aauaLliifniaiaitnn  that  glvoa  araat  aid  and 
to 


err.mfT.t. 


Tbto  oooBtry  eaaaot  ra- 
il «a  ara  goiag  to  aataMtoto  and 

troa-curtaln-oountry   tactlca   of 

In  ar«er  for  the  Amarlcan  people 

an   IntaUtgant   dadaloo   oo   their 

they  muat  kuuw 


ques- 


Moderator     Gra.vtk.  l^'/if     a:;'.t> 
tli-.n.     G<j  .\h».id,  'if 

Mr  MoK  LtKNt-R  My  name  Is  M  •>  Lerr.er 
and  I  am  a  tra.ispor-.<itiou  executr-e  I  '\:- 
rect  this  riuestlcn  to  S-'r..;Ur  Jcnnes  Ar" 
you  still  in  ravur  of  iripe.iCr-lr.tj  -...e  Presi- 
de nf 

Senator  Jennis.  I  c^Tt^-aiy  am.  be.  aase 
whenever  a  mau  v.^Iait^s  his  ci  n.>:;:u- iwnai 
oath  and  take"  a  nation  into  a  » jr  A.'r.v,;.;: 
the  deciaratli,n  uf  CoUi^resti  I  aai  .-.^a.:.^: 
him.  Oh.  they  say  it  *...u.cl  take  t.  ..  i-i-'. 
that  Ccr.|fres8  wt.u;d  have  to  debate  it  I 
am  guuig  to  teU  you  somethn.j?  SVhile 
Conijress  would  have  bef".  Uiiking  Anu-ric^m 
blocd  would  not  have  t>«*n  spi-leU  T.iCkj  ;:i..e« 
frcm  this  country.  Y>)U  might  say  It  is 
not.  a  practical  thini;  to  do.  yi.,u  do  net  nave 
tbe  votes  to  do  it"  I  am  he.-e  t'l  ^■.y  'a.it 
that  la  not  the  question,  ir  the  Cot.zress 
had  the  moral  fib-  and  lived  up  to  its  con- 
atllutionai  duty,  if  we  were  living  und^r  a 
government  of  laws  rather  than  oi  men. 
regardleaa  of  whether  we  had  the  v(  tfs.  the 
attempt  ci  uld  st.U  have  been  made  If  ■  ir 
forefathers  had  .■?aid.  "We  d<  ■  ncr  -..n-.v  tne 
votea;  we  are  n<?>t  strunt:  ent.ugh  to  stand  .p 
against  Er-gland.  '  we  wou.d  not  be  here  ti  - 
day.  nor  'S'ould  we  have  established  the 
greatest  govertiment  urider  Otxl  s  sir.'. 

Moderator    GaA.vix.   Crrgrfssman    (el:  eh 
Congressman   CrLLUt    I    have    not    :-..  'xed 
very  much  support  for  the  Senator  s    dra     f 
imjjenchmen'- 

Moderator  Granik.  How  would  y  'ir  com- 
mittee act? 

Congressman  Crt-Lin  I  assure  v^n  ^% 
chairman  cjf  the  House  Judli  larv  C'Mnnv.-'ee 
to  which  committee  a  resciu^ion  .>f  tr  r  <•  '"' 
U  usually  referred.  I  w  uld  n.-r  *•■  r-"  i::. 
any  such  resolution  for  the  impeai  .  :r  :  '  ^t 
the  President  I  cannot  cnnotiv^  f  irv- 
thing  that  the  President  ha.s  dune  tha-  ucl 
be  considered  high  crime  mistleme  i  -  r 
treason.  These  are  the  constl'titiona:  re- 
quirements as  conditions  preced»n'  f  r  im- 
peachment, and  I  am  quite  sure  the  Sei:  ite 
would  think  It  utterly  \ir.foiinded  \'.  r.  ' 
ridiculous,  to  even  consider  the  tmpe  '.chment 
of  the  President.  I  can  a.-sure  >  u  that 
there  la  no  sentiment  throujthoiiv  the  ler.cth 
and  tbe  breadth  of  tbe  land  for  anything 
resembling  tmpeach.ment 

Moderator  Granik  Senator  Jenneh 
Senator  JiJiKii.  Cong^eaeman  Cti  irR  y  u 
ahould  read  my  mall  If  you  thlnJt  therv  is  n  > 
sentiment  for  It.  The  people  are  way  ahead 
of  this  Congress.  It  Is  a  shame  that  the 
people  have  the  leadership  lu  the  ConkCress 
they  have,  because  the  people  are  thinking 
■trmlght.  Tbey  know  something  Is  wrong 
with  a  great  Nation  that  can  have  nothing 
but  a  aarles  of  crtaee,  one  right  after  the 
other,  and  a  aertes  of  wars,  one  right  after 
another.  We  talk  of  peace  Why.  the  word 
"peac*"  to  not  thought  of  by  tbia  adminis- 
tration. Ever  since  the  ctirtaln  rang  down 
on  World  War  n  we  have  been  talking  about 
tha  eoM  war. 

Moderator  Oaainx.   Congreaaman  CxLLn. 
CoDgreaaman  C«ia.aa.    I  wUl  say  that  the 
Nation  elected  the  President  and  that  elec- 
tum  probably  indicates  that  the  peojj.e  a.-e 
behind  Prealdent  Trumau. 


Senator  Jtaim     Yes.    a   minority  of  tha 

Ml  derater  GaaiviK.    Let  him  flnUh.  please. 

Senator 

Congressman  Cellm.   I  would  say  a.s  far  aa 

the  writers  who  ar^  writing  to  you  aoout 
■.::-.;:e:!riime:-."  'hey  ar*;  ;ust  ^^nply  enthusias- 
tic.i.iy  ni;sgui-lefl.  If  there  is  any  leadership 
t..  lead  the  pe<.ple  toward  impeu:hment,  why 
do  you  not  try  if 

Senator  Jennm  It  has  to  .■■■is-.r.,i*-  m  the 
Huuae.  You  know  that,  ycu  .ure  cha.rnian  of 
the   Judiciary. 

Co!.gTes>.iman  Celler.  T.u  can  induce 
:r...:.v  .'■  the  Members  A  the  H-.iise.  ysu  have 
.1  :,..;:  :e  t  runt.  but  y  ju  ha  e  not  secur?d  a 
^.1  -.e  Member  wh;.  :.*  willing  to  impe;-.cn  the 
P:   -'ider.t 

Mi  '.era:,  r  Granik.  It  Is  'ime  L-T  -um- 
m.'rie>      .f  :.a!r  r  J:.nmer.  v^.'.r  s-.in::n. •.:;,". 

benati.r  J;nner     Our  foreign  pcUcy  since 
V,"  ■.x'j.X  'A'ar  II  ha.s  been  a  conspiracy  to  ■■-.calr- 
.■:.       ;.-   a.;.c  ,  soften  them  up  for  cor. /uest. 
and  throw  du^t  in  'he  eyes  of  the  Anvr'caa 
people,  wh.le  the  Soviet  Unicn  t.:,>Gic  o'-'t  one 
country   after    another.     Ti-.e    State    Dtp  ir.- 
ment  has  rertched  over  and  t.iken  cor.'r  .1  of 
the  military.     It  has  softened  up  Xiir^a  fcr 
conquest    Just    as    it    did    Ch.i.a       Then    It 
started  the  -var.     It  made  the  milltar;  flght 
with   '':\f\T   h  mds  down  behi:-.d  therr,      N  ;w 
they   f.  >.-.'  t-    make  a  phony  peice  whlc!^.  -.vlU 
le.iV''  So-uth  Korea.  Japan,  and  F'^rrr.'^^a  -.v^ak 
.i".i!   UP. nr-tected   and   unarmed.     Then   'hey 
•*,.".  thr-i-*-  clu.st  tn  our  eyes  -Khile  ^he  S..v'.et 
T'-;:.  n    ralc-^  over,  as  it  did   In  Chm,'.      The 
P-i.«;!.pr.t  n-,ay  be  deluded  into  thinfclnir  this 
1,^   ■.■fwr".  tut 'the  people  will   not  beheve   '.t. 
Thpv  xere  fooled  by  the  .■^rhecrn-La'Mniore- 
H. "  fo'iicv  iij  Asia  once,  but  'hey  will  not  be 
:  ■    -d    a    second    time.      The    conspiracy    to 
weaii'^n  and  destroy  our  nat'on.il  «ecurltv  has 
b-^e".  rimed  on  without  asking  ConKresa  to 
rt(--!.)rp  'j;ar   ,r  to  approve  the  peace.    .Acheson 
-».-    he   can   hardiv   imagine  the   conditions 
ui  'ler  which  our  Congress  should  rje  asked  :n 
c-  .    ,,re  war     The  administration  has  no  plan 
ex  ?;)t   to   sabotage   our   security.     The    inly 
wr    we  can  protect  our  natuinal  secirit,    is 
;m  tiiiie  ba(  t  the   power  -.vhirh  is  ccir.rv.-led 
□  V    the    .\c.-.eson-Lattimore-rIiss    gr-up    .i-'id 
u.;)«>;    the    Government    to    i.  perate    -.ir.der 
ti";e   law 

Mrdrr.it<T  Gra.n:k  CongTes=man  CTtra. 
Congressman  Cri  Lm.  From  what  I  can 
^,-,.K^j-  fr"m  the  ^fenator  s  v.ews  he  1.=  ,  in- 
!i.'>"i  -he  si'-cailed  isolati.mist .  as  Is  former 
P'>'sjrient  H.Tover,  and  thev  both  want  to  .set 
UP  n  s<  rt  if  Gibraltar  of  the  western  civiliza- 
t;,;n  That  is  like  the  old  M:'glnot  line  of 
t:-.e  French,  which  did  not  work.  That  -s  iike 
vT;iw:.;.e  .nto  a  hole  and  sort  of  puUmg  it  In 
.t;-er  mjvi,  you  think  you  have  prelection. 
<:u.-  p.  ;:cv  and  a  successful  cv.e.  Is  to  ^mash 
the  Communists  in  Korea,  to  help  Eastern 
Eirope  deiv  Mosctjw.  to  keep  Russia  out  of 
J  i-an.  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  to 
renrm  and  get  stronger,  to  make  Wes'ern 
Euroi)*  strting.  to  build  up  the  non-Commu- 
n:.st  Chinese.' to  hold  Iran  with  the  west,  to 
check  Moscow  communiam.  and  to  block  fur- 
t.ier  Russian  expansion. 

Mijderator    GaANUt.  Thank     you.     geiitie- 
mea. 


Disaster  From  the  Sky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

riON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  arDL\NA 
IN  THE  HOCai  OF  REPRESENTATI\ia 

Monday.  June  li,  1951 

Mr     HARVEY      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leivve  to  e.xtend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ric- 
cRD,   I   mclude   the   foUowing    editoiial 
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from  the  .-Palladium -Item  ::nd  Sun-Tele- 
gram, of  I-lichmond,  Ind. : 

DisAaTEH  FmoM  the  Skt 

Commenting  on  the  air  disaster  here,  the 
Clnc.inati   Times-Star   said: 

•Du-aster  fell  out  of  a  wild  sky  Friday  as 
etzht  Air  Force  fighter  planes  cra.shed  m  a 
thunderstorm  near  Richmond.  Ind.,  killing 
three  of  the  pilots.  Surviving  pllot-s.  part  of 
a  fii^ht  of  a  71-plane  eroup  en  route  from 
Wri  ht-Patterson  field  In  Dayton  to  their 
h  -nie  ca.^e  at  Selfridge  Pieid,  Mich.,  denied 
that  weather  c(:ndltions  caused  the  crashes 
or  the  crash  t.'indi.''.ss, 

"All  refu.sed  t^^  comment  further.  Air 
Force  spokesmen  said  .survivmu  pianes  w.u.d 
at  once  undergo  thoroueh  check;  .sabotage 
would,  of  course,  be  cr.-nsidered  as  a  pr'ssibie 
factor. 

"On  the  ';ame  day  a  8-25  tarm'^er  crashed 
and  turned  m  Texas,  and  in  N'^w  Mexico  two 
met  the  same  i.i'f  m  the  .-rnsh  ot  an  at'.^rk 
bomber. 

•Tn  Pennaylvania  and  Ar\z:-"a  a  Navy 
fighter  and  an  Air  Forre  jer  cra^-hed  •hr::uzh 
unknown  causes;  tne  pii,)t  of  one  L.-uit  was 
killed. 

"'Five  accidents  m  five  w:deiv  spread  locali- 
ties. 13  aircraft  destr^^yed  9  ...rnien  K.iled — it 
was  a  tembie  d.iv  in  the  skv, 

•"V^T-at  if  the  jets  and  t.he  weather.  ;.r  what- 
ever the  cause  01  the  disa-?:er,  had  met  ...ver  a 
city.  Cincinnati,  for  exampie? 

"The  Air  Force  will  make  a  complete  in- 
vest igatio.n.  At  ail  air  bases  security  wili  be 
reinforced  The  public,  always  a  po'pn-ial 
target  for  5uch  disa.sters.  needs  the  lacts  f-r 
its  sectinty." 


The  People  Pay 


serving  aboard  tbe  IT.  S.  8.  Columbus  which 
is  now  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  Biedlter- 
ranean. 

Pvt.  PhUlp  J.  Hill,  stationed  at  the  RAF 
base  at  liflldon  Hall,  England,  was  one  of 
the  many  servicemen  stationed  abroad  who 
visited  the  Festival  of  Britain  last  week. 

Pfc  Roger  Long  Is  expected  to  graduate 
this  week  from  school  at  Lowry  Field.  E>en- 
ver.  Colo. 

Robert  Curtis,  who  has  been  visiting  rela- 
tives here,  left  Saturday  for  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
rejrjin  hia  ship,  the  U.  S,  S.  Leyte 

Richard  Cajr.  son  of  Sir.  and  Mrs  Waiter 
Carr,  ha?,  been  promoted  to  staff  sergeant  at 
Camp  McCoy.  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   snCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15.  2!' 5! 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  :ire  piiyi.^e  for  Tru- 
vnjr.'i  war  fouaht  under  the  direction 
cf  the  United  Nations— for  just  what 
purpose  ha.s  not  yet  be°n  determined. 
No'e  this  news  item  from  the  Dowagiac. 
Cais  County.  Mich..  Daily  News: 

Ep'v "laDSBt-RG   War  Victims   Body   Hom« 

Enw'.RssnrsG.  J'lr.e   U  — The  body  of  Pvt. 

D^n.ild  L    Chaney    ftr.5t   boy  from  Edward?- 

turs  to  be  killed  "in  the  Korean  war,  arrived 

at  S.'.n  Francisco  Tuesday  aboard  the  Ruzg>"-i 

Ke  was  the  sen  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Oscar  H, 
Chanev.  who  moved  a  short  time  azo  from 
R.  1  Edwardsburg.  to  Ardmore.  a  suburb  of 
S':u"h  Bend.  He  was  wounded  m  Korea  on 
AUiCtii^t  9  and  died  a  few  days  later  He  wa^ 
well  knrwn  in  Edwardsfcurg  where  he  at- 
tended the  local  .■school 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Earl  R.  G'.aum.  of  R  2.  Ed- 
wardsburg.  also  have  received  word  that 
their  SOP.  Pfc  Jesse  J  Glaum,  who  suffered 
a  fractured  leg  m  Korea  recently,  arrived  at 
Percy  Jones  Hospital  in  Battle  Creek  this 
week 

He  is  but  18  years  old  and  has  served  for 
10  months  m  Korea.  His  injury  is  reported 
to  be  serious  and  he  will  be  In  a  cast  for 
many    months. 

Robert  Lane,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
the  United  States  naval  base  at  San  Diego, 
Caiif..  is  visiting  his  mother.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Lane     He  is  en  route  to  New  London.  Conn. 

Elam  K  Francis,  son  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd   G    Francis,  of   R.    1.   Edwardsburg.   is 


Facts   About   Great   Lakes-St.   Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTEZ'TSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOr:S1.4N,* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  LAJIC.*.,DE.  Mr,  Speakier.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  m  the  Ap- 
lilenriix  to  the  Record,  at  the  .-equest  of 
prcponent.s,  I  wi.sh  to  submit  an  article 
by  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  As- 
-sociation,  Wa.^hmffton.  D.  C.  entitled 
Pacts  about  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  Power  Project," 
which  is  new  bemg  considered  by  the 
P^.:blic  Works  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  follows: 

F\c-rs  ABCtrr  Gre.\t  Lak.es-St    L.^waEl«CE 
Seaw.vy    and    Pow£h    Project 
description 
Pu'pose 
Th?    purpose   of   the   St.   Lawrence  iseaway 
and  pi,'A--?r  project  is  (1)   to  create  nav\gabie 
channels    of    a    minimum    of    27-foot    depth 
between    Montreal    and    Great    Lakes    cities 
such  as  Buffalo    Cleveland.  Detroit.  Chicago 
and  Duiuth,  and    !2i    to  develop  at  the  In- 
terna'ional    R?.p.ds    in    ncrthern    New    York 
hvdr  ;elertr-c    capacity    of    2.200.000    horse- 
pcwer    to    be   divided   equally   between   Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Present  channel 
There  is  now  35-foot  draft  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  throueh  the  Gult  of  St  Law- 
rence and  up  the  lower  reaches  01  the  St, 
Lawrence  River  to  Quebec  City  lYom  Que- 
bec to  Montreal  the  depth  is  32.5  feet.  Thus 
the  iarzest  iX!ean  liners  can  travel  l.OCO 
miles  trom   the  Atlantic  to  Montreal. 

From  Montreal  to  Ogdensburg.  N  Y..  a 
di-stance  cf  114  miles,  there  13  a  series  ot 
rapids — the  Lachme,  the  Soulanses.  and  the 
International  rapids.  The  total  fall  between 
the  level  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal 
Harbfir  Is  224  feet. 

At  present  tJie  rapids  are  bypassed  by 
canals  and  22  locks  with  minimum  dimen- 
sions of  14-foot  depth.  43-foot  width,  and 
270-foot  len^h. 

Proposed  channel 
The  contemplated  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  will  create  27-foct  navigation  in  this 
stretch  of  the  river  by  building  the  necessary 
dams,  wide  canals,  and  locks.  Ln  the  procesa 
large  amounts  of  cheap  hydroelectric  power 
will  be  developed. 

Above  Ogdensburg.  through  Lake  Ontario, 
the  Welland  Shdp  Canal.  Lake  Erie,  the  De- 
troit and  St  Clair  Rivers,  and  to  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  Lake  Superior,  there  is  now  25-foot 


downbotmd   and   21 -foot   upbound    naviga- 
tion. 

A  major  part  of  the  seaway  already  baa 
been  completed  by  the  construction  of  the 
MacArthur  lock  (dlmenaions  31 -foot  depth, 
800-foct  length.  80- foot  wldtt  I  and  the 
Welland  Canal  which  scales  the  difference 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  some  S27 
feet.  Dimensions  of  the  Welland  Canal  are 
adequate  for  the  seaway  project,  with  locks 
at  30  feet  over  the  sUls,  but  the  canal  needs 
to  be  deepened  trom  25  10  27  feet  by  di  edg- 
ing. 

Seaway  links  alfadi/  completed 

Welland  Canal  (completed  by  Canada  in 
1932 »    to   scale   Niagara   escarpment. 

MacArthur  lock  (built  by  United  States  in 
I&331    at  the  Soo. 

Of  the  le  lucks  necessary  to  navigate  the 
nearly  600-loot  diSerence  in  water  level 
between  Lake  Superior  and  Montreal.  9  arc 
completed  (1  at  MacArthur.  8  at  Welland  I, 
Xo  sca.e  a  total  ot  349  feet.  The  rest  of  the 
drop  i24  feet.  l«  m  the  St  Lawrence  River 
and  will  be  scaled  by  tlie  proposed  works. 
(  There  is  a  ditference  of  7  teet  between  Lakes 
Huron  and  Erie,  tnrough  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
Rivers,  and  Montreal  is  20  feet  above  sea 
level,  but  no  locks  are  required  m  either 
ca.se  > 

Work  to  be  do  Tie 

C ntro!  dam  in  International  Rapids  Sec- 
tion near  Oedensburs;;.  N,  Y  ,  to  maintain  the 
level  of  Lake  Ontario  and  to  is'ive  double 
protection  t(  Montreal  m  case  ol  damage  to 
the  mam  dam- 
Mam  dam  and  power  station  at  Barnhart 
Liiand  near  Ma.ssena.  N.  Y,.  and  CornwaU, 
O-itario 

Two  canals  and  three  Itx-Es  to  bypass  sbips 
around  control  dam.  main  dam.  and  power 
station. 

Two  twin  flight  locks  to  bypass  Beau- 
harnois  p<jwerh':use  at  Souianges  Rapids  in 
Canada. 

Dredging  of  existing  15-mile  Beauharnois 
power  canal  U:  27  teet  and  llftlnk?  bridges 
over  canal. 

Ten-raile,  27-foot  canal,  and  two  locks  In 
Lachme  section  near  Montreal. 

Dredging  m  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers. 
St.  Marys  River,  Straits  ot  Mackinac.  Welland 
Canal,  and  Thousand  Islands  section  of  St. 
LawTence  River  trom  25  to  27  feet. 

TtSASCVSG 

The  trital  cost  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  the  remaining  works  on  the  sea- 
way and  the  International  Hapids  power- 
house, as  estimated  by  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  February  1961.  is 
»818,C63.0OO. 

It  IS  expected  that  costs  for  the  entire 
project,  both  seaway  and  power  facilities, 
will  bti  liquidated  m  about  30  years  ihrouifh 
power  revenues  and  navigation  tolls. 

United  States  share  of  cost  of 

remaining   works $566,794,000 

Canadian  share  of  coat  of  re- 
maining  works 251,269,000 


Total  cost  of  remaining 
work  for  both  power 
and  na.vlgation  to 
Canada     and     United 

States 818.063.000 

The   United  States  share  will   be  divided 
between    New   York  State   and   the  Federal 
Government,  as  follows: 
New     York     State     share     for 

power    project §1*2.493.000 

United  States  Government  cost 

for    navigation 314.301.000 


Total  United  Statea 
for  power  and  navi- 
gation      566. 794.000 

The  total  United  States  share  la  largw 
than  Canada  s  for  several  reasons  Canada 
receives    credit    tor    money    spent    on    tb« 
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CWuL    H31000000.    and    cixmnaM 

tioo.  M10.000. 

lo  I»41  tb*  work  WM  to  dlTjd«l  l»twe«n 
t^M  nro  oountrtw  tli*i  Ui«  ai«t  to  both  na- 
tion*, cfwiltum  Cmnad*  for  th«  work  don*. 
wM  •pp«tMtta*t«»y  equal.  Canada  com- 
pJ^wd  BO«t  of  b«r  iliM^  ot  Uie  work  d\irln« 
«  pwtod  of  U«u»wwrt  pricM.  3lM  also  haa 
ratnpl*6«l  tAa  Soulan«««  Canal  tzccpt  for 
dmifin*.  at  a  eort  of  rougliii  •7.000.000  to 
$8  000.000  and  tbua  far  baa  ipent  about 
|«»OoboOO  to  dredge  rhe  channel  below 
Mrntreal  to  sas  feet.  Heitber  of  ihtmm  con- 
tnbuUoBa  ta  «nt«r«d  Into  Canada  a  coat*. 
Ltq^idmtion  of  povtr  intmstment 

Of  tha  tmited  St».t««  ah  are  of  the  coat 
|l»3.4M.000  will  be  charted  to  power  de- 
velopment. Thla  Incttidea  al!  of  the  power 
ccmta  plus  90  percent  of  the  Joint  costs  for 
pow«T  and  Baflfatkm  allocable  to  the  United 
State*.  ITpon  i elmbxiraement  of  tlila  amount 
tc  tha  P*d«ml  Ooverament  the  factlltlea  will 
b«  tnrTMd  vnt  to  the  State  of  Hew  Tork  for 
opcratkm  and  aale  of  power.  It  la  expecte<l 
that  Oaaada  will  make  the  aame  arrange- 
mant  with  tha  Proirtnce  of  Ontarto.  til 
J»«w  Tort  Irallt  the  power  facilities  sepa- 
ratcty.  tl»«  coat  would  ba  at  leaat  $240,000.- 

TIM  power  eoQld  be  scdd  "at  site"  for  1  T7 
.»tn«  par  ktk>w»tt-lKmr.     Thla  ta  baaad  on 
aamml  prodnetton  of  6.3  Milton 
nra   (Installad  cftpactty  1.100  000 

^ or  MO.SOO  kUowatU;  dependable 

capMdty  100.000   kilowatts).     The   caat  per 
muwit  Irnir  la  raachcd  on  the  following 


tin.  49S.  000 


which  could  hare  been  avoided  If  the  project 
vers  built. 

Ltquidaticn  of  navigaticn  inrestmrnt 
The  total  cr*t  of  the  remaining  worlta  !f.r 
pa»«r  at  the  International  Rapids  and  navi- 
gation from  Montreal  up  to  Duluth  to  bo'ln 
countries  is  $818,063,000.  Ttiia  is  divided 
between   power   and   navigation   aa    r..ir.c'*-s. 

Canadian    p<-wer    project    $192  493  000 

United    States    power    project 

(10  be  paid  by  New  York  i  „     192,  493  0«X) 

To-.*;    power   project. 

Total   ccst   cf    pr'',;ec- 

Le.sa  ci:.st  r,f   Uriitpd  ST.*'e-<  .^r.d 
Can.idlan    p<j*er    pru-jec: 


Tbtal     capital     cost    estimate 
(miltad  States  share  of  pow- 


r) 


Total  &ntf  eosU: 

mtcrsst   tti  pareent) 

Amorttaatloo  (sinking  fund. 
tA  paremt  mon^T  for  50 

jMli)     (108   percent) 

ZntartaB     replacements     (OJ 

pemnt)  ...... -— 

iDaaranee  (0.13  percent)  — 
tB  Oru  Off  tuea  (1 
at) 


Total  anatial  fixed  ooats 

(4.M    pcnsasitt 

aod  nalntmanoe 


Total  aanual 


384. 

:-im 

iXX) 

.      818. 
-      3 14 

Dfja 

000 

( 

Tc-tai  ctist  of  n4%;^a:.jn 
to  Canada  and  the 
United    States- 


433.  077,  iHjO 


4.  812,  000 


l.»83  000 

5TT.000 
231.000 

1.939.000 


0.  528.  000 
1.000.000 


11. 128.  000 

eoold  be  sold  at  kiad  ccntera 
(drtlwed  at  lO-parcent  load  factor)  within 
a  980-iBlIe  market  radlua  of  the  powertM>uae 
at  8w44  hHIb  per  kllowatl-hmir.  "ma  Is  baaed 
aiMTttnnal  capital  lufeataent  of  883. • 
fw  traiMnlMkm  faetlttlea.  with  an- 
nual coata  ef  W^MOMO.  Tha  dellwered  coat 
ts  laa  than  haU  ttos  average  coat  of  at 
market 

Mew  Tcrk.  Var- 
kaHtta.Bbode 
Ooaaaetleut.  northeastern  Pennayl- 
vmala.  antf  acrttovn  Utm  Jsraey.  daeerlbed  aa 
a  "power  deOcM  araa"  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  IMl.  The  n^aral  Fowsr  Commia- 
t&at  by  IMO  tbla  area  wUl 
tour  Timsr  the  aiMMiBt  avall- 
tlte  St.  lawraMt  pvojaet.  INw 
ha  profKid  ta  thla 
Lawrence  Bteer  M 
part  of  thla 

koaa  lUaot  at  MaaMBO.  M.  T..  haa 
At  the  ^•ej  atte   where 

III  HIM iiialiiurt  IM 

VlaBt  win  hasa'to  OM  tMtmm  pemm  at  an 
at  8  eenta  for  every  pound 
a  sutaaMty   by  the  taxpayer 


This  figure  ci  $4.33.077  000  us  '^.e  arst  cost 
of  the  seaway  zo  tx'/th  ccua cries.  Uie  total 
remaining  capital  investmcr.'  required  by 
the  Federal  G^'vernment-5  f  ':.e  United 
State*  and  Canada. 

During  a  5-year  construction  period.  In- 
terest at  2  5  cercent  on  the  nav.^a".'  r.  ::'.- 
vestment  comes  to  $27  067  XK),  mamii^  tne 
total  sum  to  be  Uqulda-ed  MAC  H4 'W.>  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  foUcwmg  Amo..:.-^  *i»l 
be  due  yearly 

Interest  at  2.5  percent. $11  504,  "00 

Sinking  fund  for  amortization 
(2  5  percent  money  for  50 
years  glvln«?  amortization  fac- 
tor of   1.03  percent 4   ~3'J  000 

Estimated  maintenance  and  op- 
eration   costs 4.  117.XI0 

Total  sum  due  yearly 20  S^^o,  OOO 

This  $20300.000  must  be  liquidated  "^  v  toils 
en  truffle  Carso.  paasen^er.  and  snips  m 
ballast.  Alter  the  cTl.>;l:iaI  lnvest.T.<^':  •  .^ 
amortized,  the  tolls  may  be  reduced  '^  a 
level  suflJctent  to  pay  operntma:  and  --..i.::- 
tenance  and  replacement  expenses,  or  else 
the  Gcvernmer.t  wiU  mak.-*  substantial 
profits. 


rOR     THE     SlUWAT 

Will  there  be  en<u«b  trafflc  a:  reHsoi..iDie 
toil  rates  to  pay  the  annu-U  charges  igairijt 
naTlgatlon  Investment?  Is  the  capuci' .■  )f 
the  seaway  large  enough  to  .uiow  m^vem-nt 
of  such  trafflcf 

Sfauay  cnpacity 

Practical  capacity  (3f  the  seaway  act:,  .i.ng 
to  the  United  States  .\rmy  englr-eer-^,  ;-■  ■^'- - 
twee n  ,45,000  OOO  and  50  0<X)  0«X)  t  :;.■•  S  :  " 
all  locks — Including  liacArthur  a:  d  f^e 
eight  Welland  locks — wiU  be  30  feet  v»r  the 
sills.  It  would  be  simple  to  increase  capicity 
If  neceeaary  by  dredging  canals  and  c^an- 
naia  trom  21  to  30  feet  to  sdmlt  larger  shioa. 
In  this  fashion  the  capacity  of  tiie  Wellmd 
Canal  and  the  8t.  L*wrence  seavav  -ould 
be  materially  Increased  o»er  SOOOOWhj  tons. 
Sfiip  clearance 

Aimoas  every  type  of  Tessci  in  the  American 
merchant  fleet,  with  the  possible  excep>.ua 
of  very  large  ore  carriers  and  supertanJters. 
eould  transit  the  a7-foot  channel  carrving 
prodtable  pay  loads.  About  326  '■  Uaic«d 
Skatee-aag  ocean  carriers,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  I.eM.OOO  groea  tons,  could  transit  the 
Channel  fully  loaded.  If  other  ships  picked 
up  their  fuel  and  stores  In  Montreal,  after 
jrrTf*"g  throuRh  the  canal  out- bound,  or  in- 
bound, came  t^hrough  the  locks  light  in  fuel 
(Which  they  would  do  anyway,  having  ex- 
hauMad  their  supply  on  a  long  ocean  voyiMie ) . 


>  Tt>tal  United  Statea  merchant  fleet— 3.425 
lawl*.  96.0t8.000  deadweight  tons. 


75  per  cent  of  United  SUies  ships  could 

t.'ie   •,f'\'K».\- 

i:    ti-.f   ch.vnnel  were  deepened   to  30  feet, 
2  _■•"  r.MVd  States  vessels,  or  <!!  percent  of 
the  merchant  fleet,  could  pass  fully  loaded. 
H    A^   »r   t::er^>  ire  enough  United  States  and 
;  ;rp.gn  flai<  ves-sels  to  use  the  27-foot  canal 
'o  capivcltv      If.  at  a  later  time,  the  seaway 
achieves   full    uUllzatlon.    then   It   could   be 
clep:>ened    to    30    feet   with    slmole    dredging 
mf..<:t  jf  which  would  be  needed  in  the  Detroit 
4r.d  St    Cliir  Rlver«i.  at  an  additional  cost  of 
*i61000u00   (February   1951  estimate). 
Sea'xai;  trofic 
PMnr-ipal    commodiues   wiiirh    will    utilize 
the  seaway-   iron  ore.  grain,  ccai,  and  petro- 
.   .:ii      Other  cargo;   automco'.les.  Lnd-jstrial 
a..<i  :<i.-ni  equipment,  dairy  ar.ci  ar..mAi  prud- 
ucts.  w<xxl  ;:ulp.  lumber,  ne'*-sprlnt.  rutber. 
tf-rr-us    and"   nonferrous    ores,    coffee.    su»?ar, 
■,  .,;k-eta.t).e    oi:s.    Itauiin,    c;ay    products,    fiber, 
.11. a  riOfT  pr-xlucts.  bauxite. 
G'nin 
Exrrrts  of  wheat  from  east-coast  ports  in 
Can.^da     and    the    United    St-ates    averaged 
10  'XK)  000    *-ns    ar.n'.ially   between    1920    and 
ir>:5r,    and    7  VIO.OCX)    t>  na    between    194,5    and 
:  )49    Allocations  for  American  and  Can.<»dian 
■j^hfit    for     I9S1    under    the    InternaTional 
'A';-i»'.it  Agr^ment  amount  to  over  13, .500, 000 
t    r..«      The  experience  of  the   past    10  years, 
under   lend-lease.  Marshall   plan.   Canadlan- 
Err.lsh  wheat  agre^iments.  and  recurrent  de- 
mar.ds  for  food  from  destitute  countries.  In- 
dicates a  continuity  of  demand  for  American 
and  Canadian  grains. 

Becau.se  of  savings  of  5  to  10  cents  per 
bi.shel  offered  by  the  seaway  route  (com- 
pared w'.th  rail  route  to  New  York,  then 
•r  t-.-^srapmer.t  to  Europe  i  ,  we  can  a.^sume 
that  substantia:  grain  traffic  will  utilize  the 
seaway  The  Canadian  Government,  for  ex- 
_i~,  ,>  ej-' I. -.lilted  m  1946  that  4.000.000  tons 
o:  Canadian  export  wheat  would  move  via 
the  seawav 

Since  .\n-.erican  wheat  erown  as  far  scuth 
.1^  Kansas  and  aa  far  west  aa  Mor.-ana  could 
move  via  the  seaway  to  Europe  at  substan- 
tially less  cost  than  any  compenniir  f  ute. 
American,  grain  traffic  is  estimated  at  6.000.- 
000  tons.  Thererore,  a  to'a:  United  -^fii'es 
a-.i  Car.a.!;in  zrxiv.  trafBc  of  10  000  .00  :.  us 
is  indicated. 

Coal 

.Shiumen-s  of  coal  on  the  seaway  involve 
nuij.../r  savuiiis  of  trans >.Ttatiou  coffs  over 
'.:.-  cheapest  route  now  available,  the  exlst- 
ine  14-fcct  canals. 

The  pr'.r.cipal  coal  movement  will  be  to 
Qioec  Province,  where  demand  reached  a 
p.  .lie  ui  7.0OO,0iX)  tons  in  1943.  The  Cana- 
d.Aii  Gcvernmeni  estimated  m  1948  thtit  at 
le^t  4.JOC0OO  tuna  of  United  St.ites  coal 
w.  uld  be  shipped  via  the  seaway  to  Quebec. 

The  forei^ju  market  for  United  States  coal 
Is  moertam  and  fluctuating,  but  It  appears 
that  subatantiai  shipments  of  Ututed  States 
co^  to  Europe  will  be  required  and  much 
ol  It  can  be  expected  to  move  on  the  seaway 
because  oi  .ower  costs  involved  for  shipment 
fr  .m  midwestarn  coal  fields.  At  the  present 
time.  Ohio,  northern  West  Virginia,  western 
Pf>;iri.-vlviinia.  and  lUinols  coai  carry  too 
high  A  freight  rate  to  aeaahcre.  With  the 
seawav  they  will  have  better  access  to  for- 
eign markeu.  To  the  eastern  Canadian 
market  alone,  it  Is  probable  that  the  total 
roai  traffic  down-bound  on  the  seawav  will 
be  c!  -ser  to  6.000.0CO  tons  than  the  4.000.000 
estimated  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Iron  ore 
It  Is  expected  that  20.000,000  to  30  000.000 
tens  of  iron  ore  wlU  be  shipped  annually 
fnjm  Labrador  through  the  seaway  to  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes  Please  refer  to  separate 
chapter  on  "Iron  Ore." 
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Cifi^T  carao 
The    Dep:r*r-!ent   cf   Corcmerce   es'lmates 
thr.-    .  ••'"■    'he    ion?    mi    "-"^-^en    57  000  XK) 
ar.O  84   <<.=    J  j  ".-;.£  ■  ;  «.:'3c.ty  '.ri'.Sc  w.l!  dp- 

v^'l.'.p     h."'..".~':re    .in   annua;   r^'T^nue  of  •S'J.- 

Ce:,.er-i:  Le-x'.s  P'.ck.  Ch-e.'  al  .Army  Er.g:- 
n^:;--=,  r.-.s  -^stir  .i*ed  that,  ^he  trin£p.:r\„'.icn 
sar;;:,^,-  .  •.  a  .7-f-^it  pr'.^ect  x;:i  he  ifXrC^.- 
COO.  r.i  j..^Minst  the  ann;!.'.;  c-^sts.  r:r! uding 
inter- . :  ..nd  .irc'-r-lra-.-:!  ,r  '70  ,!£  '  "  X'  ind 
C'T.en;  P'.  "ii  '.r.f?'nt«  the  •.::F!>i'i:'.e  'oi!  reve- 
nues  .It  VS6  5W  C/CO 

There  is  in  sisrht  me'^auratte  a*.s.ured  traf- 
fic to  u:r:»  the  full  capacity  of  the  seaway 
up  '.  ■  0*  I'-'O  :':o  tons  withir  a  comparatively 
short  time  after  !t  ls  open  to  *r?.ffic  Here- 
with are  some  of  the  commocities  that  are 
sure  to  use  the  seaway. 
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This  aastired  market  proauces  t^c-i^  reve- 
nues ot  nearly  sas.OOO.OOO  on  the  basis  of  the 
toil  rates  herein  i-^dic  ted.  This  u  a  mmi- 
mum.  rock  botiom.  nonapeculative  esiimate. 
There  is  litUe  doubt,  thererore.  that,  alter 
the  hrst  development  pernxl  wben  shipping 
and  docking  fitcUities  must  oe  adjusted  to 
th-  new  deep-draft  navigation  project,  there 
will  DC  enough  cargo  and  more  than  enougn 
revenues  to  justify  the  construction  ol  the 
St.  Lawrence  navrcatlon  project  aa  an  in- 
reslment.  with  full  assurance  that  it  will  be 
r'^ver.ue-or'-du  lua  and  reimb'orsable  to  the 
Trej3ury  Pew  major  industnai  mvestments 
have  ever  been  inluated  with  greater  assur- 
ance of  economic  feasibility  and  financial 
sou.ni"":eH* 

In  fact,  after  this  Initial  period  of  develop- 
ment the  major  issue  mav  become  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  depih  or  additional  locks 
In  "rder  'o  accommodate  traffic  offerincs  be- 
cause, if  the  steel  expansion  prtjgram  now 
prr-'ected  Is  carried  out.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  use  the  seaway  for  30  rather  than  30  mil- 
lion tons  of  Iron  ore.  There  ts  every  aasvir- 
snr-  also  that  the  toll  rates  herein  Indicated 
rrmr  be  lowered  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
bulk  rroducts.  as  anticipated  by  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Commerce  estimates. 

It  IS  because  of  this  rich  i  ppi^rtunity  for 
an  economically  sound  project  thAt  both  Dt"- 
:  .:.:,?  Mohthzauon  Chief  Charles  E.  Wilson 
and  the  oresident  of  U  A.  Hanna  Co , 
Mr  George  M.  Humphrey,  stated  that  they 
\4  juld  like  im  opportunity  to  develop  the 
pn  ]«ct  as  a  private  Investment.  No  railroad 
h.is  ever  been  constructed  m  new  territory 
wn.il  the  same  pn:mise  of  sound  economic 
ei'.rtrprise  as  the  seaway  la  now  presented 
to  the  country.  It  Is  only  because  of  the  tn- 
ternatlcnal  complications  and  legal  Umita- 
uons  in  Canada  and  New  Tork  State  that 
It  is  necessary  to  secure  temporary  advances 
from  the  two  Governments  with  the  promise 
of  repayment. 

Of  the  entire  'I >«*»»«•«  of  2J47  miles  be- 
tween Duluth.  mnn..  at  Um  western  end  of 
Lake  Supertor  to  the  Atlantic  Oeean.  only 
114  mU-s  require  majcr  UnprovMnent.  It 
win  be  .lecsasary  to  (fi-edge  in  a  few  of  the 
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Great  Lakes  crnnectlng  channels  where  the 
existing  25-foot  deoth  will  be  Increased  2 
feet   to   privlde  a  unif orrrt  minimum  depth 

of  27  feer  all  the  way  thnDueh 

Vitrl  tc  the  ec-cnomic  lif-?  of  Canada  »nd 
*he  r-iiL^d  States,  the  Great  Lakes  already 
c-irr;.'  vaax  tornages  of  carso  In  19;.).  dur- 
..-4  th<;  a-mc:tth  saippin^-  seasou  bjt's-een 
Ajr.I  .and  I>ceraber  the  orp,  cratn  cc-Vi. 
cu'pwo-'d  3.-:d  other  Jr^'eht  reached  1*^8  .";0C  - 
boo  t'- .IS.  rver  h.i;!'  'be  v  ".uire  which  moved 
3".  that  enttr*  yen-  t  iT^'ugh  all  our  Ati.in:ic. 
P  ctfic    and  Gul:  p^-rts  ct'nnbir,ed 

In  l.)4.^  d*"spite  the  =hai!r,w  H-f'-vjt-dr-ift 
carais  whioh  restrict  shiniiing  •..ircuci  tlie 
•:j;:5cu!t  p-  rtions  <:f  the  S*  LaTvre'-.ce  Rivrr. 
aiin<->«t  3,0C0  COO  'ins  ■-'.  carS'-  caused  tlT'-ueh 
t^ese  cana!«  Car?:,  ?"5  of  general  nur-han- 
c:--e  -^'ncouip  tie's" '■print,  china  clav  t^h. 
scrap  iron.  puJpwcod.  susrar.  coJee.  phos- 
phate. auorsc.tr.  tar,  sand  airo-vxe  coal, 
calcium,  flijur  sov  i  bean  oil  r-^ke.  airr^, 
electrodes,  tin  Inaots.  canned  niilk  .«nd  other 
c;nini:"d:t:cs  wg.-e  mov^  m  this  tritde 

SON    OS2 

SZeeL    m.jbxi.zav.on    goais 

Present  aiinual  st^el  insrot  capacitv  cf 
lOO.OOO.GOO  toru  re-.;uires  over  113.00G0OO 
tans  of  iron  ore  speeded  bv  mobirization, 
st#el  capacity  will  rise  probably  to  113.000- 
■>  <}  -.: ::s  by  the  e"cl  ;:  1952  .md  to  130.003. - 
ceo  to.ris  5hv:;rt:y  thereafter  Assuming  the 
same  ratio  of  mill  and  mdustnai  scrap,  but 
no  increase  m  commerciai  scrap,  larger  ca- 
pacity will  Increase  iron  >3re  nee<ls  to  158.- 
OOO.OtiO  tons  cf  ore  for  13C.OOC.0OG  tons  of 
sieei  ingcti.  II  comjnercial  scrap  declaies  in 
suppiy.  r.cariy  2  ton=  cl  ere  for  each  t*>n  of 
scrap  deficiency  must  be  pn3vided  m  addiucn. 

Ore  reqvtrefnenta 

Reserves  of  high-grade  and  Icw-i^rade 
ores  :n  the  Lake  Superlisr  rec.^n  are  n-  t  suf- 
Sciett  to  ar.  the^"e  requiremei^-iji  The  Btrreau 
of  Mines  estimates  that  output  cf  Superior 
high-grade  ores  will  be  80, OC 0  300  tciis  in 
19flO  Assuming  taccnite — low-gr-ade  czfi 
ccntainiitg  iron  content  of  cnly  30-35  per- 
cent, processed  by  a  special  methcxl  called 
beneflclatirn — development  of  14.000.000 
t.,as  by  titer.,  and  crediting  all  other  sources 
or  ore.  such  as  Utah,  .Alabama.  New  Tor?:,  and 
Ontario,  It  is  estimated  that  tt  will  be  nec- 
ess<iry  to  Import  4«  000  OCO  tons  of  iron  ere 
ty  :9'50.  r-Dmpfired  with  imptr*s  of  only  2 /JCC- 
OtXl  tons  in  1939  and  7  000,000  tens  in  1349. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  situation  for  tne 
Utiited  States.  Most  of  the  imported  ores 
will  have  to  come  from  Labrador  and  Vene- 
rueia.  smaller  qualtities  from  Chile.  Liberia, 
Sweoen,   Cuba,  Mexico. 

O'e  '■e.terves 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
tesufled  that  total  •measured,  mdlcated.  and 
inferred"  reserves  approximate  3.000.000.000 
tons  m  the  Lake  Superior  region,  only  about 
500  000.000  are  open-pit.  direct -shipping  ores. 
much  of  it  in  the  Mesabl  Range.  Iron-ore 
experts  for  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  the  seaway  project  Indicate  that,  m  the 
absence  ol  new  open-pit  discoveries,  these 
reserves  wUl  be  exhausted  within  10  years, 
that  IS.  by  1960. 

If  these  open-pit  reserves  are  allowed  to 
become  exhausted  the  flexibility  of  the  steel 
industry  to  adjust  to  new  demands  of  ex- 
panded defense  production  wUl  be  lost. 

OpponenU  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
have  suggested  expansion  of  imderground 
mining  operations  and  establlahment  of 
taconite  beneflclating  plants  to  create  new 
sources  of  supply.  Some  have  even  gone  so 
tar  aa  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  peace- 
time stockpUee  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
tons  of  ore.  This  woukt  cost  the  Federal 
Government,  according  to  one  expert  wltnees 
for  the  opposition,  M.OOO.OOO.OOO. 


a:i  of  these  st^jfested  methods  are  ni.-re 
expensive,   and    the    hrst    two.    by    the    vrry 

nature  of  their  operations,  are  naaexpsinauUe, 
uuiess  large   unuaed  capactf   is   mau^ttuned 

m   p«;M:et„ime. 

The  most  tc.  ucmicaj  mcaas  oi  n..:, iiit.iin- 
mg  adequate  supplies  cJ  iron  crs  m  p,.;.-ce- 
ijOie  and  of  achiev'rL,^  espj*iuiii::ujtv  i.i  time 
cf  Tir  would  be  the  development  ol  ;.«w 
Cjjcn-pit  .-etserves.  This  .a  eswentiAily  what 
the  s'c'fii  mc'usxjry  is  d,.. lag  m  deveicpuig  i.ew 
,;re  :f^.<Xs^^>c.i  ;n  Vea«.ue_A.  Litter  ^^,  and 
Que  be:   Labrador 

The  G«auut..i,ty  uf  tl-.e  cpe,n-r.t  ere  w;i8 
dramiit.caiiy  dei/ionst.-ated  Cy  Mr  Norni^n 
W  Foy.  cf  Republic  steel  Curp  .  bet -re  the 
K--use  PuDlic  W...rkjj  Ccmmittee  w.-.tn  he 
stated 

■"Our  experience  ir,  undergrcund  mming 
m  the  AdirQndii<.'ks  kho«a  that  it  '^ikes  '.7- 
man  hours  :o  ;.,roduce  5  toits  ot  snipping 
pr  ,.duct.  We  havie  £i.:uiid  ttiat  it  'ila.s^  o-niaa 
ht-,u.-s  K  prxiUce  5  tons  of  underground 
Minnesota  or  Michigan  ahipping  ore.  We 
estimate  it  wUl  take  12-  to  16-ni*n  hours  to 
pnxiuce  5  twns  cl  ithippuvg  prfiduct  irom 
Minnes*jt.i  taccnites — now  a  fKJtcntiaJ  ore. 
Compare  these  figures  with  2-maii  hours  to 
pr;duce  5  tons  ol  open-pit  ore  " 

0'"e  tramporiaiion  cast$ 

Since  a  substantial  portion  cf  im.pcrted 
ore  wUi  go  to  the  steel  mills  around  the 
Great  Lakes  t  represenitiig  over  70  percent 
cf  American  capacity  i .  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
the  most  economicai  route. 

Compared  with  shipping  ore  to  an  East 
cciast  p<irt  and  Inland  by  rail,  the  seaway 
route  will  save  t2  to  S3  a  ton  on  shipping 
Labrador  ore  to  Lake&ide  steel  centers 
I  Cleveland.  Btiffalo.  Detroit »  The  seaway 
would  bring  savings  en  shipments  to  Inland 
£ie«:i  centers  such  as  Pittsburgh.  Youngs- 
town.  Hamiltan.  Mlddletcwn,  and  Wheeling. 
The  Amertcm  Asscciatiou  cf  Railroads  estl- 
n:  red  in  June  19,50  that  Labrador  ore  could 
be  Celivered  to  Pittsburgh  via  the  seaway  at 
a  sa  Ing  of  abcut  47  cents  a  ton  over  the 
Labrador -Baltimore  route.  Savings  are  even 
greater  to  the  Ashland  and  Hamilum  desti- 
nauons. 

Th«  United  States  Departmeut  cf  Com- 
merce £nds  that  Scuth  American  ores  could 
be  delivered  at  Lakeside  steel  mills  on  LaJte 
Erie  '.-la  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  at  sub- 
stantial savings  over  the  rail  haul  from  East 
cca-'t  p<.'rts. 

By  1»&5  the  360-mile  railroad  from  the 
Labrador  are  acids  la  the  pon  ol  Seven 
Islands  will  be  ready  to  curry  ore  to  the  Gulf 
of  St-  Lawrence  for  shipment.  In  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
could  be  completed. 

Seaifwy  ore  truffle 

The  annnal  expenses  of  the  seaway  *o  both 
Canada  snd  the  United  Statea  are  estimated 
at  t20. 360.300.  Thus,  the  ere  trade  alone 
will  pay  the  major  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
seaway.  At  2O.0CO.OO0  tons  a  year  the  traffic 
would  pay  one-lialf  of  the  cost.  At  SO.- 
000.000  tons  tt  win  pay  three-quarters  of 
The  cost.  As  there  ts  other  traffic  In  ample 
amounts  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  annual  costs. 
Including  Interest,  amortization,  and  operat- 
ing -xpenses,  there  ts  no  doubt  thst  the 
construction  of  the  seaway  is  a  good  busi- 
ness proposition. 

Except  for  the  International  and  legal 
complications  and  the  four-way  division  of 
responsibility  among  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, the  State  of  New  York,  the  Canadian 
and  the  United  States  Federal  Govern- 
ments, the  project  could.  In  fact,  be  In- 
corporated and  financed  otherwise  than  by 
Federal  appropriations.  But  since  the  in- 
vestment will  be  returned  with  Interest,  it 
Is  not  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer.  It  msy.  in 
fact,  bring  a  profit. 
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Adtmnimt*  of  «:'pmnsxi>U  ort* 
ICr  0«onr«  M   HumporrT.  pr««»d«nt  of  th« 
M    K    Banna   Co.    In    March    1951    leatlfl«<l 
b«fc««  UM  BouM  Public  Works  ComnUUev: 
Tba  BBawaT  t«  o&vijualy  vh«  onl."  laiu- 
fartoTT   «y   o*   a»urt-<   m   peacwtuaa   th« 
nM)ar  pan  of  our  n«««le<l  wmrtim?  exp*n«i- 
bUity  of  or*  production  with  the  leaat  bur- 
dan  oo  tha  warUma  «c«oo€ny     •    *    *    Wlt.i 
tt  In  axlatwica.  «xpaa«lon  of  Labrador  ore 
production    InrolTca    ralaUrely    little    rflort 
and  coat  In  tuna  of  war      To  ««cur*  equiv- 
alent    cxpaaalblUtr     aith     taconlta     means 
•ItlMr  tb*  oonstructtcn   of   standby   pUnts 
eaaUB«    from    t300.00l).000    to    •40O.0OO.00O. 
wtUcll  wouid  be  Idle  txcept  In  wartime,  or. 
tB  tlM  attamaUw.  UmIT  construction  under 
wartloka  coodlUoos  wtLb  an  immenae  burden 
to  an  slu^rtj  o^aratnUned  economy      Reil- 
B».-«   oo   oeaaa    transport    of    Labrador    ore 
would  ba  }tvt  18  ineffldent:  it  means  either 
a  standby   oeaancotn^;   ora    fleet    aimoat    as 
•■paaalva  ••  tlM  taconlta  plant  or  the  con- 
■truettoo    of   sucli    a    fleat    uxMler    wartime 
Khcrti^aa  of  men.  mstcrlals.  and  shipyards. 
pIvM  la  attlMr  caaa  a  tremendously  Increased 
vart^M  burden  on  the  raUroads  to  trans- 
port the  or*   from   eeaooast   porta   to   steel 
BlUa  in  tba  Great  Lakes  Basin  " 

■snOIIAI.  SBCCaiTT 

Cbaatnietlon  oi  the  project,  according  to 
TMrto^  defanaa  sgencte^  cT  the  United  States 
^iM^  fs>^f.M«  would  make  a  major  contrtbu- 
tloD  to  the  eecurity  of  the  two  nations  be- 
lt would  proTlde  a  secure  Inland  route  for 
Iroo  or*  moTament  from  Labrador  In  war- 
»♦»—  It  would  saw  U^res,  valuable  cargo. 
and  raduea  the  dancer  of  cutting  off  of  ore 

It  would  shorten  t.'ae  time  In  which  trans- 
Atlaatlc  sh^iptnc  wo<jld  be  ezpoaed  to  enemy 
Ktloa  in  wartime  ^  reducing  the  open- 
waMr  rout*  frocn  North  ASnarlcan  ports  to 
Burop*  by  1.000  mlleii 

n  would  permit  dellTery  of  imported  Iron 
cr*  to  tha  Middle  Wtat  at  WMnpetltlre  prices. 
r*dtKtn«  tbe  tcodency  at  the  steel  Industry 
to  alfrate  at  tramtfodous  sacrifice  of  eco- 
nrmi*^  and  social  rsiues  now  established  In 
Tf***^'*  ■■■tern  canters. 

Low-«oat  poww  would  permit  expansion 
or  aiamtnua  and  other  defense  industries. 

It  would  provide  better  uilllaa:ion  of 
f^»«^»>.  raw  materials.  Important  to  de- 
fense of*  tbs  two  nations. 

It   wvuld   encourage   growth  of  Canadian 
and      population.      proTlding      a 
liatvark  on  our  tKirtbam  frontier 

It  would  eaae  the  strain  on  congested  rail 
facUtttw  and  east  coast  ports  In  tune  of 
mmmw^n  »"^  provide  an  alternate  route  If 
•namy  action  disrupted  exlating  facilities 

It  would  ailow  sliipbuiding  and  slUp  repair 
tB  tba  Oraat  Lakes,  a  relatively  ssctire  iiuand 


On  thaae  grounds,  tbe  project  U  a<lvo- 
eatad  by  tbe  Jotnt  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Perma- 
nent United  Statea-Canadian  Joint  Board 
on  CMenae.  National  Security  Reaourccs 
Board.  Secretary  of  Defense  George  C  klar- 
fi^w  Sccraary  of  the  Army  Frank  Psce.  Jr  . 
Dafense  Moblllasr  Charles  B.  WUaon.  Chsix- 
p.»ii  of  um  Munitions  Board  John  O.  Small. 
Chiflf  ol  United  Slates  Army  Bngineers 
IfaJ.  Gen  Lewi*  Mck. 

risaldsni  Truman.  Senator  Robert  7'alt. 
Oen.  Dvlght  Blaenhowar,  and  Gen.  Omar 
Bradlay  ara  predicting  a  mobUixation  period 
at  10.  lA.  or  »  y*ar».  The  seaway  would 
tabs  4  to  S  year*  to  build,  and  power  could 
b*  nlwalnart  before  completion  a<  construe- 

tan  (wttbinSO  to  S<  aonths). 

WltlMUt  tbt  asavay.  tbla  Matkn  will  hsv* 
lo  motkis 

Mora  eoatty  •taam-gaoarating  planu. 

Alternate  method  of  bringing  In  Labrador 
oca  to  tbe  Mtdwaet.    Or*  boata.  loading 


snd  unU>»dmK  racii.tips,  .  tp  ch."*  o,i.  ;.  :t-- 
quintsjj  spprixim;KPly  24  t  i^j  t:  s.t:i.  rail 
fsclluiea  U)  haul  VAfi.ty  t4-  'hir-v  tr.;'.;'.'-i 
Uin.*  of  ore  from  Mi-ntrewl,  70''i  rr.i.»-^  •'  '••■•■! 
centers,  or  Iri'm  Ba;*i!r."re.  J0<)  "...  S"0  ::...•  ■ 
Convoys  to  pfjiert  siipp'.v  r-ir-'-s  .r.i  :•-- 
pUcementa  o:  m*n  and  ship.-s  sui.d  by  sur:;- 
marines 

The  s«-«way  and  p^riwer  prc.jf'-t  is  rr.-  n*  *■>  - 
nomiCHi  m  manpower  ^nd  str  t'e^ii-  :iiaie:;a.j 
Itian  alteTn.itivM  The  pr.t:re  project  would 
require  1S3  CKX)  ten*  of  stt-e.  cm. pared  with 
4,000  CKX»  tens  the  railroai-ls  expect  to  lue  m 
new  construction  in  the  s;r.»;.e  year  ol  1951. 
Only  7,000  men  .C.uiJ^dian  .>nd  American) 
are  required  at  the  cunstructica  sUe  com- 
pared «lth  the  manp(.wer  which  vould  be 
needed  fur  Additional  steam  ;>iwfr  venera- 
tion and  transportation  fac.iities 

Defense  MobiUzer  Charles  E  Wilson  has 
said  that  the  amount-s  vA  materials  snd 
manpower  required  are  so  small  as  to  t)« 
netcli«ihle  is  the  total  tnobiLization  trame- 
aork.  ' 

The  inflationary  impact  cf  the  project  will 
be  less  than  that  of  the  i'.terr..i*r.es  because 
It  will  save  money  f'lr  the  taxpayrs  Other- 
wise, the  cost  of  the  defense  eflort  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  spe«ded-up  tax  amortization  of 
more  costly  alternatives,  tn  hiisher  transpor- 
tation costs,  m  higher  steel  prices,  will  be 
much  greater. 

'-ICISLATIOV 

Proposals  to  develop  the  Great  Lrtfees-St. 
Lawrence  Basin  have  been  discussed  t  r  •  ?r 
a  century  Irr  1919  the  Interiianonal  J  :nt 
Commission  (Canada  and  the  United  S'atesi 
began  investlgrations  and  recomme:.d»"d  c  f. - 
struction  of  the  seaway  During  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Presidents  C-iolidue  a::d 
Hoover,  a  plan  was  worked  out  for  combined 
navigation  and  power  dtvelapment  The  h  <- 
tory  of  attempts  to  execute  the  pl.ia  is  us 
follows 

July  1932  Treaty  negotiateC  with  Canada 
by  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  of  S'ate 
Henry  Stimson  providing  for  construe ii-t; 
of  project  by  the  two  countrlej 

March  1934  Senate  voted  *6  for  and  4J 
■gainst  ratiflcation.  falling  to  give  neces.>.try 
two-thirds  majority 

March  1941  New  asp^ement.  r^>\'.x:r\:.c 
only  simple  majority  in  House  and  ;>«-n.i:t;. 
signed  by  United  States  and  Caii.ida 

August      1941      A);reement      appr,  ved       by 

House  Rivers  and  Harb<3rs  C'  mm.'. tet-    IT  *     ■^ 

November    1941      LegisUtMn    re.A^l.-'d    tl  •  r 

Of    House,    but    attack     'n    Pearl    H   .-r>  r      n 

December  7  prevented  it  cominij  t  >  vote 

December  1944  Attempt  to  afa.n^  St, 
Lawrence  amendment  to  River-  ii.d  Har- 
bors bill  unsuccessful  by  v  ;te  f  -)o  a^niinst. 
25  for 

June  194«     BiU  reported  favorably  by  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Reia'uTns    14  to  8. 
July   1M7     After  exten.sive   hearinga.  Sen- 
ate Commute  on  Fi  reign  Relations  reported 
resolution  to  Senate.  10  v>  3 

Augtist  1947  Hearintjs  House  C"n:ni."fp 
on  Public  Worlts 

February  1948  Fu;;  Sena'e  returned  reso- 
lution to  Committee  bv  57-'o-:Ji)  vote 

IJHS  and  1949  Bills  pi(?ei'nh  ifi  in  Hou>e 
and  Senate  comm;"ees 

May  1950  Hearings  neld  :n  H  ii"ie  Puhhc 
Works  Committee  Pro.'ecT  laui  .i>ide  with- 
out committee  vo^te 

January    1951      Resolutions    iiiT-kI'i -ed    in 
House  and  Senate  of  Eight  v-sec'i-.d  C   ngtes?. 
February      1951     Hearings.     Hou.-e     Piblio 
Works  Committee 

Currmf  leg^slatwn.  (32d  Cong.  1-:  .•■••  ) 
Resolution  introduced  lu  Hou.s*  I  Repre- 
■entatlvea  by  Coni?res*men  Kilbl-«n  Repub- 
lican. New  York:  DLNOCLt,  Dem  Krat.  M.<hi- 
gan:  Bi.ATHiK,  Denitxrrat,  Miunesot.».  Uov- 
DCao.  Republican  Michicm,  ZabLiXk:  LV:;.- 
ocrsi.Wiscon.sia.   Q  Bsirw    Den.  a:  a:    M.   ..i- 


^, ,.  Potter  Republican.  Michigan.  Roosi- 
■.  e:-T  D«>m(crat.  New  York,  Hearings  opened 
F-r,rvi,,ry  20.  1951.  In  House  Public  Works 
C'-  ir.mittee 

Rr-s.  iuti.  n  Intrrxlured  in  Senate  by  Oreen. 
L.'.^-.niar,  Vindenber^.  Aiken.  Wiley,  Hum- 
pi. rey  D<  Uk-lu-s.  Ferguson.  Magnus<jn.  Mur- 
rav  Th-e,  Young,  Benton.  Tobey,  Pastore. 
M  r-.'.  Hennlni;s.  Chavez.  Hlckenluoper. 
L-m^er  H'.l'.,  Kn'-wland.  Kefauver,  Capehart. 
Hunt,  and  Smith  :»f  North  Carolina  Re- 
ferred 'o  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Sh-"-.a'y  of  Sf-nate  resolution 
Section  1'  Approves  1941  agreement  with 
Canada  minus  articles  VTI.  VIII  ici.  and  IX, 
Provides  for  self-liquidation 

Section  2;  Provides  for  treaty  on  article 
VII  -f  1941  agreement  referring  to  perpetual 
n.o.:^  ri'  n.  rights  'jn  Great  Lakes 

-^.(.•;,,ti  3  — Durini?  construction  period 
further  agreement  on  tolls  will  be  negiitiated 
with  Canada.  Advisory  commission  may  be 
aijpolnted  to  make  recommendations  on  toll 
sy-tem 

Section  4  —Authorization  of  necessary 
sums 

Section  5  —Negotiations  to  be  undertaken 
for  tran.sfer  of  power  facilities  to  State  of 
New  York  for  distribution,  guaranteeini?  fair 
share  of  power  to  New  England  States. 

.\KCrMINTS     FOB     AND     AGAINST 

The  ci-introversy  which  has  surrounded  the 
pr  oect  may  be  summarized  m  the  arguments 
which  frietid  and  foe  have  advanced  through 

the  years 

For 

The  seaway  will  open  the  middle  western 
regum  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
»  irld  trade  By  lowering  freight  costs.  It 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  for  consumers 
ard  enhance  the  competitive  position  of 
Midwest  products  tn  world  markets. 

With  the  demand  for  iron  ore  expanding. 
the  seaway  will  provide  an  efUctent  and  In- 
expensive route  for  bringing  Labrador  ore  to 
middle  western  steel  mills.  It  would  reduce 
the  tendency  of  the  steel  Industry  to  move 
to  other  locations  and  have  a  stabilizing 
efTect  on   the  price  of  steel. 

St  Lawrence  power,  when  developed,  will 
provide  cheap  and  steady  electricity  tn  a 
resli-n  noted  for  power  shortages  and  high 
e.r'ctncitv   rates. 

Tlie  project  la  completely  self-Uquidating. 

National  defense  need  for  the  waterway 
and  power  la  pressing:  The  protected  route 
t.jr  >re  shipments  would  save  lives  and  cargo 
in  wirtime  The  power  Is  critically  needed 
for  defense  Industries.  The  project  would 
require  less  manpower  and  strategic  mate- 
rials and  have  a  less  Inflationary  effect  than 
the  construction  of  an  equivalent  amount 
01  railroad  transportation  and  steam  power, 
which  must  be  provided  a  lyway  to  satisfy 
vv  i.-'iriie   transportation  demands. 

Against 

•  The  seaway  »-lll  be  iced  over,  therefore 
useless    5  months  of  the  year  " 

.\nswer  This  Is  no  different  from  con- 
d:Mins  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where  over  168.- 
0<H>  lyoo  tons  of   traffic   move  In   7  months 

TVie  seasonality  of  harvests  and  the  ad- 
j'i.<'men:  of  coal,  oil,  and  ore  shipments  to 
this  condition  make  the  seaway  ju.'t  as  use- 
ful and  important  as  the  Great  Lakes 

"The  seaway  will  rum  the  raiirjads  and 
eisferri  "ind  Gulf  ports  " 

.Aiiswer  Most  of  the  expected  seaway  traf- 
f.  •  is  new  such  as  Labrador  ore.  and  has  never 
m  ved  on  the  railroad.s  The  seaway  will 
benefit  the  railroads  by  helping  'o  handle 
peak  loads  for  wliich  railroads  o.iten  have 
to  bold  huge  amounts  of  stand-i)y  equip- 
ment, which  remain  idle  in  low-traflc  winter 
ni  nfhs  and  which  result  in  financial  loss  for 
the  roads  In  the  past  two  decHd''s,  United 
States  populati'  n  has  increased  by  20,000.000 
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and  It  will  probably  Increase  by  that  amount 
•  ■  am  m  the  next  two  decades.  Undoubtedly, 
thl.«  calla  for  a  tremendously  expanded  trans- 
portation system  and  therefore  the  seaway 
TVl'l  b"  refdt'd  to  .'upplement  ettlstlcg  faclli- 
*;-.i  B"Th  the  Atlantic  ?nd  G',:!f  ports  draw 
'-non  'he  w»»a!th  of  the  Middle  We^t  for  their 
economic  welfare.  That  which  benefits  the 
heartland  of  America  will  b<jneflt  these  serv- 
ing It.  Tbe  ports  will  profit  from  the  eco- 
nomic activity  generated  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence  project 

■"Ther?  is  no  shortage  of  electric  power 
In  New  York  and  New  England  " 

Answer  According  to  testimony  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission before  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee In  April  1950.  It  was  necessary  to  cxir- 
tail  the  use  of  power  in  New  York  (ouiaide 
of  New  York  City  i  by  244.000  kilowatts  dur- 
ing 1948.  The  New  York-New  England  area 
has  the  highest  electric  power  rates  In  the 
country  snd  very  low  per  capita  use  of  power. 
These  two  factors  Indicate  power  scarcity. 
FPC  has  stated  that  there  is  immedlcte  pros- 
pective need  for  the  >  mual  7(K).000  kiUwatts 
if  dependable  capac.  ,  .nd  the  six  and  three- 
tenths  billion  k:u -^  att-hours  of  energy 
which  can  be  supp  '""  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
project. 

■  The  pro  •  v  ill  be  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers and  ..  "tiy  of  subsidiaing  transpor- 
tation.' 

Answer.  As  ihiwn  in  the  chap'-er  on 
flnanclDg,  the  p"-  lect  Is  completely  self-Uqui- 
dating and  wU'  '^t  the  tajqpayers  nothing. 
The  railroads  t_  «  stated  publicly  that  they 
do  not  oppose  jacia  which  are  not  sub- 
sidiaed.  Yet  ti.  continue  to  toss  the  charge 
of  subsidized  tr^.^isportation  at  the  St.  Law- 
rence seawav  m  the  face  of  actual  facts  to 
the  contrary,  a  course  which  confuses  pub- 
lic thinking  on  the  Issue, 

"There  u  no  time  to  invest  money,  man- 
power,  and  materUls  m  a  uaeless  project.  ' 

Answer.  The   seaway    Is   less   expensive   in 
these  three  requirements  than   the  alterna- 
tive facilities  the  Nation  will  have  to  pro- 
vide If  the  seaway  ts  rot  built, 
•It  la  too  late  to  start  now  " 

Answer  By  the  assertions  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Marsliail.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  SLail  Bradley  and  General  Elsen- 
hower, the  emergency  may  last  10  to  20  years. 
The  seaway  can  be  built  in  4  to  5  year^. 
The  Si.vitt  Union  Is  ni,w  undertaking  even 
larser  canal  and  power  projects  lor  ccm- 
nletion  In  1955  and  I95fl. 


New  Bill  OB  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence 
Seaway  ProTkbaf  for  SO- Year  Boad 
Issne  To  CoTcr  United  States  Cost 
Under  Self-Liq«idatnis  ProTixions 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnSUWA 

ir,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  15,  1951 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
pliarice  with  authority  granted.  I  am, 
submitimg  a  draft  of  a  new  bill  which 
1  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and.  if  approved,  to  be  re- 
ported out  as  a  substitute  for  all  other 
bills  previously  introduced  by  other 
Member?  of  the  House  enumerated  in 
ancth'r  insertion  on  this  subject  in  the 
Apyiondix  to  the  Recoro. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all 
of  the  provisions  of  this  substitute  bill 
are  identical  with  the  other  bills  intro- 
duced except  section  4. 

My  bill  substitutes  an  entire  new  sec- 
tion for  section  4  of  bills  previously  in- 
troduced, and  provides  for  the  financing 
of  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  the  United 
St  lies  Government  of  $374,301,000.  by 
the  issuance  of  a  50 -year  bond  issue  to  be 
amortized  and  paid  from  the  revenues 
of  the  project  under  the  self-liquidating 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  point  out  an  er- 
roneous Impression  that  seems  to  prevail 
amen?  some  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
cost  of  this  joint  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed jointly  between  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
will  cost  the  tarjjayers  approximately 
ll.OOO.COO  000.  This  is  noi  the  case,  as 
will  be  disclosed  from  the  article  in  the 
RscoHD  preceding  this  insertion,  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  is  time  that  the 
total  co«t  to  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  New  York  Is  stated  to 
be  $818,063,000.  Canada  wiU  contribute 
$251.280.000— plus  $131,900,000,  already 
expended  by  Canada  on  the  Welland 
Canal  which  is  part  of  the  project,  plus 
$470,000.  for  improvements  to  channels 
in  t.he  Thousand  Lslands  section  of  the 
project — and  the  Sute  of  New  Yorit  will 
contritute  $192,493,000  for  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  power  project,  which 
Will  leave  the  amount  to  be  expended  by 
the  United  States  Government  of  $374,- 
301.000. 

Since  the  annual  revenues  from  the 
project  arp  estimated  to  fce  $18,0C0.CO0  to 
$20.000.000 — tolls  on  iron  ore  from  Lab- 
rador only  bein^  estimated  to  produce 
between  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
alone — af+«r  the  project  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  can  easily  be  deducted  tiiat  my 
plan  for  a  .self -liquidating  bond  i.>=.sue. 
amortized  over  a  period  of  50  year's,  n 
net  only  fea.sibie  but  sound,  and  since 
the  Government  is  called  upon  for  such 
.'■■ipendous  appropriations  for  our  de- 
fen.ie  effort,  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  pay 
for  the  ccnstmction  of  t^.e  project  u-ili 
net  entail  any  actual  appropriation  of 
f^nds  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Canada  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  am  informed, 
also  propose  to  Likewise  issue  bonds  for 
their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

From  the  hearings  it  will  be  found  that 
full  economic  justification  is  provided 
for  the  project,  in  addition  to  the  Iron 
ore  revenues,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
project  will  mean  an  additional  annual 
savings  of  $60,000,000. 

Precedent  for  the  financing  by  a  bond 
issue  of  the  cost  of  the  Ur^ited  States 
share  for  this  project  was  determined 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the  United 
States  Gorermnent  for  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Alcan  Highway.  Boul- 
der Dam.  and  other  self -liquidating  proj- 
fects. 

Aside  from  the  economic  Justification 
for  the  project  from  a  navigation  and 
power  project,  the  project  is  now  pre- 


sented from  a  national  defense  stand- 
point. The  principal  source  of  cpcn-plt 
iron  ore  to  make  steel  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Mesabi  Range  in 
Mumesota  and  testimony  l>cforc  the 
committee  indicat?d  that  this  source 
would  probably  be  exhausted  within  the 
next  8  or  8  years.  The  claim  that  ta- 
conite  and  steep  rock  was  in  sufacient 
quantity  to  replace  the  ore  from  the 
Mesabi  Range  has  not.  In  my  opinion, 
been  borne. out  by  the  on-the-spot  exam- 
ination by  a  viz  it  by  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Ccnunittee  to  tlie  Mesat^ 
Range  early  th's  month,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  being  that  the  amount  available 
was  not  sufficient  and  that  the  mining 
was  difiBcult,  and,  as  a  result,  if  produced, 
would  be  more  expensive. 

If  this  country  would  be  involved  in 
war,  except  for  the  large  deposit  of  iron 
ore  in  Venezuela,  with  enemy  submarines 
operating  in  open  waters,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  be  the  only  inland,  pro- 
tected waterway  throxigh  which  thli 
country  could  obtain  this  iron  ore  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense  from  Lab- 
orador.  the  only  large  available  source 
of  iron  ore  now  known,  except  in 
Venezuela. 

If  we  should  be  so  fortunate  to  avoid 
an  all-out  war,  this  project  is  neceMary 
for  furnishing  pcwer  and  navigation  to 
a  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  are  imminently  entitled  to  develop 
the  resources  at  h^nd  and  which  are 
wasting  each  year;  and  with  tbe  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Mesabi  Range,  our  prindiMd 
source  of  supply  of  iron  ore  in  normal 
times,  our  economy  will  require  the  iron 
ore  from  Labrador,  for  last  year  we  used 
about  119,000,000  tons  of  s*.eel,  and  future 
estimate^  of  our  needs  are  expected  to 
require  between  150,000.000  and  160.000,- 
000  tons  of  steel  to  meet  our  anticipated 
expanding  economy. 

The  copy  of  the  new  bill  presented  to 
the  committee  for  action  follows: 

Joint    resolution    approving    the    agreenient 
bevWeeu    the    tJnited    Staiea    anci   Cioada. 
relating    to    the    development    of    the    re- 
s-jurce*  of    the    Great  LaJtes-St.  Lawrence 
Bium    lor    natluuai    becurlly    and    conti- 
nental   defense    of    the    United    Staief>    ol 
America  and  Canada,  providing  lor  niak- 
uig    the    St.    Lawrence    seaway    sell-Uqiu- 
dattng;   and  fcsr  other  purpoaes 
Resolved,  etc  .  That  as  provided  by  article 
Xin  of  the  Boundary  W&ten  Treaty  ol  190« 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain,   the   agreement    made   by   and    between 
the  Governments  of  tlie  t7mtcd  States  and 
Canada,  dated  March  19.  1941.  published  m 
Ho\i6«   Document   No.    153,   Seventy -seventh 
Congress,   first   seasicn,   is   hereby   approved 
with  the  exception  of  article  VII,  article  VIII. 
paragraph   (c).  and  article   LX  thereof,  and 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  fulfill  the  tindenaklngs  mace  on 
behalf  of   the  United   States   m  said   agree- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  article  VII.  w- 
tlcle    vm.    paragraph    (O.    and    article    IX 
upon  the  receipt  by  him  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  approval  of  said  agreement  with 
the    exceptions    as    provided    above,    by    re- 
ciprocal or  concurrent  legislation  of  Canada: 
Provitied,   That    the    President,    before    said 
•greenunt  enters   Into  force,   obtains  setia- 
factory  assurances,  by  exchange  cl  notes  or 
otherv-ise.  that   the  Governn.-;enr   of  Canada 
agrees  to  the  principle  of   maiur,g  the  new 
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«•»}>- T»Mr  tt*TV«»non  w;irk»  on  Ibr  St. 
lAWT*ac»  Rit«r  b*r»m  •uthorjwtl  »r'..'-h(4U:- 
tfAiinf  bl  charflnf  r»»»oD«bl«  toll*  iha 
prU5rtp:»  to  b*  implemented  thrcugti  the 
rooclu«inn  of  arr»n«»menvii  Mti»f»cTorT  t' 
both  0»T«rnm«it»  purtu»ni  to  •ection  3  o' 
lh»  )c«nt  r*«aiutK>n. 

SK  2-  It  »•  Vb»  senae  of  the  Congrea*  that 
tt  *T)ttl4  1»  «l«*tr»bie  for  tbe  Prwwlent  to 
ncco^lAM  wtih  C*n»<U  a  treaty  with  refer- 
ence tc  the  nutiter*  proTlded  for  In  anic> 
Vn  o<  tfce  aicreement  oi  MArch  19.  IMl  Ir,- 
c!udUM(  prcmaiocj  wtth  re*pect  to  perpetuAl 
nmvifmtton  rlfhu  on  the  OT»«t  bakes,  on  th- 
ctmneetinc  channel*  ar^J  canals,  and  in  the 
wholly  Caiuidian  •ectliCMM  ct  the  St  Law- 
retkc*  Rl'ver.  and  to  submit  fucb  treaty  for 
the  MtTK»  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
UniUd  Siatca 

Sac   S.  tai   Duzing  the  period  of  eonstruc- 
Uoa  the  Preaidenl  la  authonaed  and  directed 
to  ncfotute  a  further   agreement   with  the 
Oownment  of  Canada,  under  the  provuloris 
o«  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909.  de- 
fii»»r^  Um   ratea   of    chanjea   or   tolls   to    be 
ICTlad  oo  carfoea  and  pasaenijer  traffic  usln« 
the  new  teei>-waMr  na»t«ration  faculties   on 
the  St-  Lawrenc*  RiTer.  authorized   in   this 
^I-WHuttoni    FTotule4.    (i)    T^_H!* 
total  charfea  shall  be  fair  and  equitable  and 
aball   five  due  conaJderatton   to   encourage - 
inent  of  Ukcraraed  utUuatJon  of  the  nartea- 
tlon  fftdimee.  and  to  the  special  character 
at  batt:  s^nciUttiral.  mineral,  and  other  raw 
Btateriala.   431  that  tolls  shall  vary  for  ships 
la  baUast  and  aecordin*  to  the  character  of 
cwco  wtth   the  Tlew  that  e*ch  claaalflcation 
o(  earto  vUl  so  far  as  practicable  deriTe  rela- 
tive beoefiu  from  the  use  of  these  faculties; 
(3»  that  In  no  event  shaU  the  total  charges 
•xoMd  the  ««5Tilvaleni  of  tl  25  per  short  ton 
of  laden  ear«o.  and  may  be  leea.  dependlnjf 
er  of  carfo:    (4)    that  tolls  shall 
on  traac  utlUzlnjc  the  new  deep- 
www  a..  Jli&*l  %arto  ea  tjff  St.  Lawrence 
Kivcr.  wtth  aoch  exeeptioci  o?  T«56Al  or  way 
or  Gof«miB«nt  traffic  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
hr  the  two  countrlee    Prortded  further.  That 
mxb  a^wn?*"*  shall  become  effective    only 
after  approval  by  the  Congreae  of  the  United 
8(mtM  ""^  the  Parliament  of  Canada 

(b)  Tha  Praeklent  may.  at  hi*  dlecretion. 
appoint  a  ».  Lawrence  Advisory  Commission. 
to  eooper*«*  with  slmUar  representatlTes  of 
the  Gov«TOa*ent  of  Canada.  lor  the  purp-jse 
of  tttidytng  and.  after  public  hearings,  mal- 
Inf  reeoaamendailons  to  their  respective 
GowmmenU  on  the  administrative,  lechnl- 
eal.  and  economic  aspects  of  s  toll  system  en 
the  peopoeed  TT-foot  St.  Lewrence  canala, 
ae  a  baate  for  the  agreement  on  tolls  pru- 
potd  m  thU  section 

8«c.  ♦  «a»  The  Seerevary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorised  to  tsaue  bonds  to  obtain  funds 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution and  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
cvry  out  the  undertaking  authortaed  by  this 
X^Bt  raaotatloD  rund.s  ao  obtained  may  be 
only  for  the  pxirpoae  specified  In  the 
sentence.  Such  bonds  shall  be  .r\ 
^^pH  foraM  and  denominationa.  shall  mature 
vttlila  aueh  periods  not  more  than  50  years 
ttom  tlM  <teU  of  their  laaue.  shall  bear  such 
rate  at  Intcreet  not  execccting  3  percent  per 
ann^i"  abail  be  subjact  to  such  terms  and 
Qoaditloaa.  thail  be  tasuad  In  stich  manner 
and  aatOttBt.  uid  aotd  at  such  prices,  as  may 
be  pcwerlbed  by  the  Sacretary.  and  may  be 
mlaaiwsWt  at  ttk*  opUon  of  the  Secretary  be- 
ftare  maturity  In  aocb  manner  as  may  be 
sUpolatad  tbarata.  Bach  booda  shall  noc  b« 
jf^  ^  ww^  prlcaa  or  oa  such  terms  as  to 
•Sard  aa  UiimimanT  yield  to  the  holders  In 
MMiB  at  t  parcant  par  annum. 

(b»  Boote  tscosd  under  thla  scetton  «han 
ba  tuny  and  uneoodmonaUy  guaranteed  as 
%B  Interest    and   prtoctpal    by    the   United 


8t-ite5  and  »  ..t.  K'  ,n'.  •••  ~;:.i.:  ;>«>  f-cpressed 
ot.  ::.?  U\ct  tru-Tf  t,  i:.  *.  •  h  ixmds  shall  be 
laa-.u".  ir.ves-r:-..-.**  <  .:  :;.  .y  be  accepted  as 
^ecur;'v  f  r  lil  Sd;  ...ry  trust,  and  public 
funds,  "r.e  .;.•.»'*•  ir.t-rit  or  deposit  of  which 
sha*!  be  iindpr  •.;;«■  .Authority  or  control  of 
the  United  ."-•a:i~i  r  a:  v  oflicer  thereof. 
Sec    5.  Uu.e^s  C   i.jrfvs   cv  law  author 


such    actiiif..    I'.  '    ■»!.: 
mer.l.  *:.d  r.i  p's.  ^..^;. 
I.  secT.1  ,.r.  4  "Vor-i  ' 
flnariria'.  or  ...'her  ■ 
States 

.Sac    6    Th«  PTP«id 
and    direct#>d    ti,.    neii?":i-i:e    '■'^•■\ 
wuh    t^e    ^('.ernment   ol    *.he 
YorK    fjr    the 
agency  of  Iha 


ameijt   of    the   agree- 

t  liOtes  under  article 

ill  imF>ose  additional 

:.»'-lons  on  the  United 


i«  h'T 


lithorlzed 

:  mgement 

•  ,.  ,-.r  N..-V 

rar.sfer  to  ir.e  .i:  ^r  ,::,■->■ 
-tat*"  i'l'  the  po*fr  ;.i>_  i..'.t's 
on  t-he  Ur.i'ed  S'iites  side  o.'  the  I:.-.:rv.;- 
tional  Rrtp'.ds  con.structed  pursuar.'  t  •'  .-! 
Joint  reso'lition,  the  ro^t  *>:>  be  de'.ertr.inod 
m  acc.rda-.re  w:-h  the  method  'f  .\..' ■<■■■.<- 
tion  tnclud.'d  \n  the  'oi:.t  recnmmer.d..^"..j:i 
of  the  Corps  -  f  E:-.Kir,e'"rR  Ut:::ed  S'.ites 
Army  and  the  Power  .■\uthcr;ty  I  the  St.r.t' 
of  New  York  dated  February  7  1933.  pre- 
sented at  public  hearing  Y.  the  C  mmittee 
on  Ftjreign  Relations  Febriiary  l.'*  1933.  Sev- 
enty-second C'->r.gress,  5e<-or.d  se«)=.  n  P'  •- 
«Mi^  Thar,  such  'irraa2eai£;il  ;;  r.,;;si<tt-:^ 
with  the  law^  'A  the  United  .-=ta-e??  >:  d  p-  - 
tecU  the  Interests  of  the  United  ^MV^  <:  1 
of  other  State'^.  includii.t?  .;uar:\.-t;e.'i  :  - 
making  available  a  fair  pr-  pcrth-a  ..f  tr.e 
United  States  share  \A  the  pi.^'ier  ^fi.erated  bv 
said  facilities  to  the  New  Enzl.ir.d  St.ites 
within  economic  transmi^sl'-r.  d:.?'ance  A'-d 
■provided  f'j't^r^  That  such  irrar.gerr.-r.t  will 
be  effective  only  after  appr'^vi!  bv  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ar.d  the  Lei^lsla- 
ture  of  the  State   )f  New  York. 


"T^  Air  Force  Mast  Have  the  Lion'i 
Sbsrt  «f  Defense  Funds  Simply  Be- 
cnns«  a  Doounant  United  SUtti  Air 
Force  Is  the  Heart  and  Soul  of  the  De- 
fense of  the  West"— Stewart  AJsop 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

Of  rLi.t^-'<^i.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday    Ju-ie  19.  USl 

Mr  PRICE  Mr  Spf-aker.Mr  Stewart 
AI'wps  nc'A^  a.-vic'.e.  publi.<hed  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  st^pral  days 
ago.  entitled  Showdc-An  on  Air  Force." 
indirect  though  ;c  1.5.  ;.i  '-^ne  of  the  best 
pieces  of  new5  that  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  have  heard  in  a  long,  long  time. 

At  Ions  last,  it  .^eem,.>  that  a  determined 
light  wUl  now  be  made  to  ^ive  the  Uu.ted 
States  the  air  defen-ses  and  central  role 
in  the  defen:>e  structure  that  the  Nation 
has  long  required — both  at  home  and 
abroad 

Mr  AL>op  make-^  all  fact.-^  with  r^-p-  ct 
to  the  .strength  of  our  Air  Force  cry>;t.il 
clear.  His  analysis  reflects  his  complete 
iindcrstandinK  of  what  .should  bi^  done 
Thia  House  has.  on  several  occa^ion:^. 
voted  moneys  to  increase  our  Air  Force 
to  a  70-group  force-in-being — even  prior 
to  the  conflict  m  Korea— but  despito 
congressional   action   that   conSict   ^ua- 


u>  vi  ;th  hardly  more  than  half  that  num- 
ber of  s^roup.s 

There  1.^  no  need  now  for  name  callin? 
or  for  trym;:  to  a.^se.ss  blame  for  our  pres- 
ent lack  of  air  power.  One  thm;^.  how- 
ever, becomes  more  apparent  each  day — 
the  blame  does  not  belong  at  the  door  of 
either  thi.s  Cont:ress  or  the  Air  Force. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  presented  a  proposal  for 
the  consideration  of  th^s  Congress  to 
vv.pe  out  tiie  ceiling  imposed  upon  the 
A:r  Force  under  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Act  m  order  to  aHord  the  number  of 
izroups  necessary  to  the  proper  defenses 
of  this  country  m  the  liKht  of  existing 
emerc;enc:"s  There  is  no  one  who  will 
contend  that  the  legal  strength  of  the 
United  Stages  Air  Force  was  planned  or 
suited  to  meet  our  commitments  in  the 
Fir  Ea.st— those  assumed  under  the 
Nor^h  Atlantic  Pact— and  at  the  same 
t:me  take  care  of  the  continental  Umted 
Stafe^ 

In  a  diocii.ssion  as  to  how  the  military 
bud^'et  IS  sliced.  Stewart  Alsop  had  this 

j)-(x  -oie  which  hxs  been  fallowed  In  the 
P-'i.t.ic  in  iince  World  W.%r  II  er.ded — ot  dl- 
v.,;:;.j  defense  funds  equally  in  three  parts 
r-,  •:  ..—■■one  for  the  mole,  one  for  the  rat. 
.1;.,!  :-.e  :-r  the  badser"  theory — must  be 
(.'.:-•  -.-'led  The  .-Mr  Force  must  have  the 
Uo:i  5  sh.ire  oi  defense  funds  simply  be- 
cause a  d  "mlnant  United  States  .Mr  Force 
is  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the  defense  of 
the  east 

The  splendid  presentation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  our  Air  Force,  expressed  by  such 
a  noted,  disinterested  authority  as  Stew- 
a:-:  ALsop.  is  so  worthy  of  the  studied 
con.-ideration  of  all  Members  of  the 
House,  that,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
ex'^hd  my  remiirks,  I  insert  the  same 
in'o  the  Record. 

Mr    Aisop's  article  i.s  as  follows:        '■• 
Sh'-.wdown    on    Am    Force— Stew \RT    Al.so? 

Rrr'^.KT^    Service    Will    Dem.\nd    Bi-lk    of 

AKMS  FtTND 

By    ~:ewar"    Al.>.  p  > 

Washiwgto.n-  — Tlie  ur.animi'y  which  has 
prevailed  on  the  i;;rt.u-e  between  the  spoices- 
men  of  the  Pentagon  durina  the  Mac.Arthur 
InvestigatK-n  is  wh  .'lly  deceptive  In  fact. 
It  the  pa£t  ;s  .ir.y  guide  to  the  future,  an 
unholy  r--"A-  r'.v.iliiig  in  bitterne.ss  the  r'.'W 
which  l>"d  'ip  *«'  the  dismissal  of  Adm.  Louis 
Denfeld.  is  likeiy  '.0  break  out  m  the  near 
future  The  whole  basic  strategy  of  the 
United  States,  involvuig  the  very  survival  ot 
the  western  alliance,  may  well  dei^end  on 
the    ouic>,me    of    this    in-ern.il    strvi.;^'..- 

Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  H-yt  Vandenber?. 
with  the  full  backing  of  his  civilian  supen.jrs. 
h.ts  already  squarely  posed  the  essential  issue 
He  h.a.s  pr  pf^sed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  St.\.-T 
that  air  strentjth  sh<^uld  be  Increased  from 
the  presently  planned  9o  groups  to  at  toast 
140  group.*  He  h.is  thui  m  effect  proposed 
that  the  Air  Force  should  be  ii.«.sl_M-.ed  the 
rt-:.Ta;  r  :e  in  the  Ampric.m  defense  strnc- 
f.rr'     -iTh   ab<;ut    half    :f   al!    defense   fund.s 

a::--,'*-d  to  It 

nie  b.asic  .Mr  Force  thesis  Is  xlmple  enough. 
Firs',  '■l^e  American  and  the  allied  British 
N.I  vies  ii'-w  wholly  dom.mate  the  seas.  The 
ti;r>Mt  '.)t  the  Soviet  snorkel  submarine  re- 
ni.nns.  but  no  mere  increiise  la  conventional 
u.r.,1.   ^trenkith   will  eliminate  this   threat. 

-.'  ;.rt  -he  Uni'tvl  -Mtes  iw.i  and  must 
rt'i..    ht;a\..>   on  Eur^../c.,ii  and   ...ther  jjround 
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force*  to  prcTtde  m  deterrent  en  the  groand 
to  Red  Army  attack.  The  United  States  can- 
not and  must  not  maintain  bi^e  ground 
forces  Indefinitely  Tftm  a  ?reat  Increase  In 
the  American  i^round  forces  la  neither  neccs- 
s£.ry  nor  desirable. 

Third,  the  air  la  the  one  area  In  which  the 
United  States  can  become  and  can  remain 
decisively  superior  to  the  Ru.alans  Yet  the 
planned  level  of  air  «tren.5th — 95  groups — 
will  leave  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  un- 
questionably inferior  In  tactical  air  strength. 
The  American  ground  farces,  as  well  as 
the  (ground  forces  of  oxir  allies,  can  nevei  be 
quantitatively  Buperl<jr  to  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  armies.  They  will  thus  be  destroyed 
unless  the  (?ap  In  the  air  Is  closed  and  mcwe 
than  closed.  Yet  the  gap  cann<3t  possibly 
be  ctoaed  by  this  country  s  allies,  since  the 
British  aircraft  Industry  Is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  Continent's  aircraft  industry 
virtually  nonexistent. 

For  such  reasons  the  old  rule-of-thtimb  of 
one  air  wing  to  one  division  must  be  dis- 
carded. And  the  other  rule,  which  has  been 
followed  in  the  Pentagon  since  World  War  II 
ended,  of  dividing  defense  funds  equally  in 
three  parts,  on  the  ■'one  for  the  mole,  one 
for  the  rat,  one  for  the  badger"  theory,"  must 
be  alscarded  along  with  It. 

In  sum  the  .^Ir  Force  must  have  the  lion's 
•hare  of  defense  fimds  simply  because  a 
dominant  United  States  Air  Force  Is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  defense  of  the  west. 

So  runs  the  argument  which  will  be  In- 
creasingly beard  this  summer.  It  Is  net  an 
entirely  unfamiliar  argument.  But  this 
time,  the  Air  Force  chiefs,  who  are  deeply 
convinced  that  they  are  right,  seem  deter- 
mined to  force  a  showdown  all  along  the 
line. 

They  have  many  hurdles  ahead.  The  first 
Is.  of  course,  the  Joint  Chiefs  themselves. 
It  Is  about  as  unlikely  as  anything  can  be 
that  Army  Chief  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Navy 
Chief  Forrest  Sherman,  or  even  Chairman 
Omar  Bradley  will  pacldly  agree  to  assign  to 
the  Air  Force  the  bulk  of  defense  fimds  or 
th>^  con'ral  role  in  American  defense.  But 
It  !«  also  unlikely  that  the  Air  Force  will 
acrept  a  mere  counting  of  hands  among  the 
Joint  Chiefs. 

Instead,  the  Air  Fierce  can  be  expected  to 
flgh'  the  issue  up  t<'  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  President,  and  finally  to 
Corzrei»s  Constrieratlon  hns  slreitdy  been 
eiven  to  the  temporary  recall  of  Oen.  Laurls 
N'nr^tsd  from  Europe,  to  stAte  the  case  for 
erea'ly  Increased  tactical  atr  strength  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  act  as  a  chief  spokesman 
for  the  .-Mr  Force. 

G^'neral  N'orstad's  a!r?;v-!y  articulate  voice 
would  be  lent  add»=d  weight  by  the  fact 
that  he  Is  commanding  general  of  the  United 
St.ites  Air  Force  in  Eur- pe.  under  Oen. 
Dwieht  D  Eisenhower  His  views  on  the 
re<»d  fi  r  Increased  air  strength  would  thus 
pre?um.>bly  have  at  least  the  Implicit  In- 
do'-sement  of  Elsenhower  On  the  other 
hand,  the  position  taken  by  Defense  Secre- 
tarv  George  Marshall  will  carry  great  weight 
with  the  National  Security  Council  and 
President  Truman,  and  Marshall  is  believed 
uniiliely  to  support  the  Air  Force. 

The  final  arbiter  will  be  the  Congres.-?. 
There  the  Air  Force  already  has  very  pcwf-r- 
ful  support  espectally  in  the  person  of  Sen- 
ator Henrt  C--4SOT  Lodge,  who  has  already.  In 
an  important  Senate  speech,  called  for  a 
great  Increase  in  American  air  strength. 
The  danger  is  obvious — that  the  Defense  De- 
partmcrt  will  again  be  torn  apart  tntemally 
In  a  bitter  struggle.  Yet  the  arguments 
ptit  forward  by  the  Air  Force  are  extremely 
persuasive,  and  the  Issue  could  net  be  more 
serious.  The  Air  Fc^rce  Is  right  In  holding 
that  the  issue  must  be  decided,  once  and  for 
all.  before  it  is  too  late. 


Repidiiicaa  Nttioaal  CoouuHm 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Jun*'  15.  1951 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  asked  who  wrote 
the  President's  speech  last  night.  I  think 
more  appropriate  would  be  the  question: 
Who  wrote  the  speeches  for  the  big  pa- 
rade of  propaganda  that  we  witnessed 
here  today?  Obviously  they  were  writ- 
ten by  political  gh£»t  writers  from  the 
Republican  National  Committee's  Bu- 
rtau  of  National  Enhghterunent  and 
Propaganda. 

The  American  people  will  not  be  fooled. 
They  will  see  how  you  voted  on  the  last 
control  bills  and  how  >cu  are  going  to 
vote  on  the  control  bill  that  is  cominjj 
up. 

The  gentleman  from  California  com- 
pared General  MacArthur  and  President 
Truman  last  night.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman stand  on  the  question  of  dif- 
ferences of  foreign  policy  between  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Republican  Party?  The  desire  of 
the  Republicans  to  cling  to  the  viewpoint 
of  General  MacArthur  and  at  the  same 
time  adhere  to  the  viewpoint  of  other 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
want  to  limit  movement  of  our  troops 
and  prefer  one  branch  of  the  armed 
services  reminds  me  of  the  Au.stralian 
bushman  who  was  presented  with  a  new 
boomeran?  and  went  cra^y  trying  to 
threw  the  eld  one  away. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ulincis  has  expired. 


JohBiofl  of  the  ''Watchdof  Committee'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF  TIXA.5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVEa 
Monday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker,  to 
my  mind,  there  have  been  few  congres- 
sional investigations  which  better  served 
the  national  interest  than  the  one  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Preparednes.s  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  our  former  col- 
league Ltkdon  B.  Johnson. 

This  subcommittee  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  keep  a  constant  check  upon 
the  defense  mobilization  program  so  that 
Americin  taxpayer  can  know  exactly 
what  he  is  getting  for  his  defense  tax 
dollar.  Its  work  has  been  eilective  and 
has  resulted  not  only  in  substantial  econ- 
omies but.  I  beheve.  a  more  efllcient  mili- 
tary establishment. 

Under  Senator  Johhscks  leadership, 
the  subcommittee  has  established  pro- 


cedures which  should  serve  as  a  model 

lor  future  investigations.  It  has  elim- 
inated politics  from  Its  deliberations;  it 
has  Insisted  upon  the  checking  and  re- 
checking  of  every  one  of  its  factual  state- 
ments; it  has  obtained  a  degree  of  una- 
nimity among  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  that  is  unprece- 
dented. 

In  short.  It  has  pointed  the  way  to 
true  bipartisanship  in  our  defense  pro- 
pram. 

This  point  h&n  been  made  and  made 
well  by  Ellot  Janeway  In  an  article  en- 
titled "John sow.  of  the  'Watchdog  Com- 
mittee,' "  printed  in  the  June  17  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  Mr  Janewa^'s 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recoid: 

Johnson,  or  thk  "Watchdcc  CdcurrrrE" — 
He  Is  Ovrt.  of  thi  Skkate  s  Nrw  In\-xstica- 
Toufi,  Btrr  Ez  la  InrutMrrts  u*  RisTr.T» — 
fiOT  Heaslinis 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
'WAsamoTott. — On  the  day  when  Senator 
Arthur  Vanden berg's  death  sharsd  headllnea 
with  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthtir's  addrees  to 
Congrecs  there  was  burled  all  that  was  mortal 
cf  the  contjept  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
But  dunng  the  months  when  that  foreign 
policy  was  dying  on  Capttol  HUL  the  Senata 
was  forging  a  no  less  ftmdainciital  blpartuan- 
ahlp  In  the  area  of  defeoM.  The  very  fail- 
ure of  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  reflecu 
the  need  for  this  new  btpartlaan  defcoaa 
policy.  In  the  teat  of  strength  that  has  be- 
gutt,  we  are  asserting  our  Infiucnee  In  tha 
world  not  with  poUtical  pronunciammtca, 
but  with  production  curves  and  manpower 
formations. 

During  the  days  when  It  was  still  posslhl* 
to  hope  that  diplomacy  would  j'iWtlfy  our 
demobUla.Htlon.  the  synU»l  of  the  bipartisan 
forelfn  policy.  Along  with  Arthur  Vandsn- 
berg.  was  Senator  Tos*  Cqwkaixt,  cf  Ttaaa. 
The  manager  of  the  Senate's  new  btpartlsan 
team  of  defense  expediters  Is  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  Ltwbow  Banras  JoRWSoir, 
chairman  of  the  preparedness  or  "watchdog 
suDcommltT.ee"  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services.  It  is  ssrrlng,  In  se- 
sence.  In  the  capacity  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee of  World  War  n  days. 

The  able  and  forceful  young  men  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  tjie  Senate  aisle.  It  has 
been  observed,  are  increasingly  engaged  in. 
Irvestleatlon.  not  In  legislation  To  the  ex- 
tent that  administrators  fall,  prearjre  for  re- 
form Inevitably  thrusts  Investigators  into 
the  llnr»ellght.  Senators  KxtArrm.  Ftn.- 
aaTGRT  and  Dottblas  are  examples 

A  characteristic  of  all  of  them  Is  their 
awareness  that  revelations  reqtilre  construc- 
tive remedies  Ltitdoii  Johubon  has  demon- 
strated this  same  awareness,  and  so  has  his 
watchdog  committee — of  which  Senator 
KEr.^trviii  and  his  crime  Investlfatlng  col- 
league. Senator  Htnrr.  of  Wyoming,  are  ac- 
tive members. 

The  typical  congreaslonal  committee  dram- 
atizes an  abuse  after  tt  has  occurred,  pro- 
poses reforms  and  dlasolvee.  The  defense 
"watchdog  committee ■•  has  indeed  been  In- 
vestigating past  abuses  and  recommending 
reforms.  A  committee  survey  released  last 
week,  for  example,  disclosed  that  there  were 
enough  housekeeping  troops  In  United 
States  training  centers  to  man  five  combat 
divisions  abroad — and  proposed  specific  steps 
for  remedying  thla  waste  of  otir  fighting  po- 
tential. But  the  committee  doeant  stop 
there.  It  has  also  Instituted  a  systematic 
and   relentless  audit   to  make  sure  thsit   Its 
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.'c.H>«OJ«  1*  •  fre»hn;an  S*nAtor.  but  a 
▼etrran  cjnfr*«i->r.*:  lrvr»tig»tor  of  der^ns? 
pro:)iemi«  aad  rpmpl:csi!:r.n«  H*  »r»r.t  ir.(-»r 
of  th#  !•«  war — excrpt  !  .^  the  7  month*  he 
VM  «in  »ctJT«  duty  »rn  the  N»vt — a»  a 
y-c-urg  Contrewman  wnrJt:r.«  on  Represent - 
atr.e  CiUtt.  ViKson  •  Just:j  iam-Ui  Naral  Af- 
fma-<  Comnutiee  Viwst  n  aasigi-f^l  JoKNscjt 
to  direct  the  cfjtr.mittee  :»  '.riTrjtleation  Ir.'o 
the  NaTv  »  pr-jgram  and  peffcrmanre  durtr.s; 
World  War  II  and  he  did  *  quiet  and  effec- 
tive  )«:b 

Tbu  background  help*  erp'.aln  why  his 
committee  ha*  plunged  ir.to  us  work  with 
none  ol  the  eathuaiastic  and  ciumay  a.m\- 
leurUh.n«««  which  U  the  particular  bane  nf 
to  many  adventures  in  congressional  investi- 
gation 

Exactly  K^  TOte»  in  Texas  put  Johxson  In 
the  pc«ition  to  do  hU  present  Job  ThLs  was 
the  margin  by  which  ht  «on  the  Democratic 
comlnatkkn  to  the  Senate  m  1*48  In  Texas. 
of  coune.  thU  Is  tantamount  to  election  It 
was  bis  secood  try  In  1941.  on  the  eve  -f 
Pearl  Harbor.  W  Lee  OT)aniel  beat  him  by 
1.311  TOtet  on  the  triple  tvues  rt  l»clati-r.- 
ism.  blgoi/y.  and  bard*.  Joh:«som  h.id 
hoped  Tor  s  return  encagement  in  1SH«,  but 
rmppT  OlJant  1  withdrew  Irom  the  race 
when  Johnson  announced  his  candidacy. 
Acslnst  JsolaUoniam  and  bUr-Jtry  Johnsoh 
conUnucd  to  stand  Arm.  but  on  the  is->«ue  cf 
b&XMla  be  was  practical  encui?h  to  compro- 
BUae.  HU  1944  campaign  wsa  enlivened  wuh 
•t  least  as  much  hUl-billy  music  as  that  of 
any  other  contender  fvir  the  Senate,  ar.d 
be  took  to  the  air  as  well  as  to  the  air  waves. 
csmpatgning  by  helicopter 

There  may  teem  to  be  oddify  in  the  specta- 
cle of  th«  abto  and  detenntt.ed  Johxsox  ar- 
rlTlsg  by  helicopter  to  make  a  speech  which 
Is  tntroctuccd  by  the  s'rains  of  a  hiil- 
bUly  band,  at  of  Esns  Kir.trTra  s  austere 
and  Intellflctiial  face  crowned  by  a  coonskln 
cap.  But  unnecessarily  so  Fioreilo  La- 
Ouanfla  once  remarked  that  he  needed  a 
soap  box  to  stand  on  in  order  to  stand  for 
good  goTeminent.  In  order  to  serve.  It  is 
necsM ary  to  be  able  to  survive  A  Senator 
who  proves  his  survival  value  in  the  tanjo 
belt  wins  the  freedom  tu  practice  bipartisan- 
ahip  in  the  nationai  mierest  without  tear  or 
faror.     Jokjibon  has  and   doe5 

Bipartisanship  r?x»ted  m  political  practi- 
cality Is  more  unpreseive  and  more  effective 
than  the  convenitonai  bipartisanship  of  cio- 
goodars  who  are  above  pt.lUlrs.  Johnson 
was  born  to  politics  His  fiither  served  in 
the  Texas  Lcgtsisture  with  Sam  RarBt-KN, 
and  be  himself  came  to  Washln^on  via  the 
profeaalonal  poiiucal  route — a  Texas  teach- 
trs'  college.  Its  debating  team,  and  a  con- 
greaili'iriil  atalstantahip  to  no  less  formidable 
a  personage  than  Olck  Kleberg,  owner  of  the 
lahuluus  King  Ranch. 

Temperamentally,  moreover  Jokmson  is  of 
the  restleaa  "doer"  type,  as  so  many  kuccess- 
tul  candidates  are.  He  looks  the  successtul 
ca negate  He  is  tall.  dark,  and  handsome, 
tense,  a  natural  generator  and  transmltttr 
?f  enormous  nervous  energj,  normally  soft- 
spoken,  but  on  occasion  aggressively  em- 
phatic and  deTssiatlngly  sarcastic.  Again. 
like  so  many  successful  camdidatee.  he  in- 
bablu  an  oral  universe  of  dlscoixrae  lover  the 
rears  ha  has  mobilized  an  intensely  loyal 
and  tmtisually  able  stafl  to  do  the  paper 
votk I .  and  from  e  30  a  m.  to  the  small  hours 
of  the  next  day.  ha  ranges  scrQas  It.  arguing. 
listening,  naadllng.  ex;plalnlng,  compromU- 
tng.  chain  OBOkln^.  axA  chain  telephoning. 
Tet  out  of  this  whirl  iif  extroYcrtad  actlri. 
ty  Uimmom  has  dlatlUed  tha  saeinlngly  con- 
tradictory nnusa  of  patience  and  tolerance. 

The  Daeawtty  for  btparttaanshlp.  in  Jobn- 
meat*  nev.  Is  dlcUt«d  by  the  reality  that 


'"vi-e  are  at  w.ir  arid  we  m.iv  well  W  .<"  •>■  i-' 
f  r  10  iT  20  vfars  nyr'>  "  &  ■  he  told  tne 
Ser.:i'e  '.a.^t  Dfcemoer  ir.  !\  3: '^ech  that  the 
VV;*.sh.!i8:v":n  St.ir  ',.,■<  k  .t;;  i  ^  '^xt  for  a  lead 
edit'-r-.a:. 

But."  he  aa  ied.  "vie  r*'  r.  )*  .'>■••  .ig  ready 
f,  T  Tt-jr  We  A.'p  in  .i  i-  '.r  rv:-  .t..  -ir  effort  Is 
.«iten'.;;i^iy  directed  *  .'••  ird  >t.i  :.^  ut  of  the 
vr  ».'  ih.it  we  r>.-p  v.\  ;'.:f;\'iy  TV.u  is  adoles- 
cent !-.:r.s.er.-p  '  Hp  I.  s  ^'■en  insistent 
.leamst  'he  smu?  s».-.sumption  that  time  la  en 
I  u.-  side  and  i:  ^liteiit  also  Ujxin  the  need 
f  ir  'v.V.  :r.7bi.;7nti.in  of  our  resources,  includ- 
l.ig  cur  mflni>'.wer 

JoHNso.N  s  Srst  statement  to  his  committee 
lr;.st  July  laid  d-wu  f.ur  ba.^lc  principles  of 
prticedu.-e 

.!•  Thit  pub;:fl*"  w  i:ld  hinder  and  not 
help  thetr  wcric  TV.e  c;  mmittt^  reports 
nn  to  the  pub'.ir  >ir  pver.  to  the  full  Senate. 
but  t-  Its  parei.t  Arrr.Pd  Services  Committee, 
and  It  functions  m.^.:.:-  ::  (^x-rutive  session. 
i2)  That  politic?  te  ;e:'t  it  Tie  commlttee- 
rocm  dtx.r 

i3i  That  "tr.is  cirr.nu'tee  must  be  ex- 
tremely dilKent  not  to  establish  itself  as  a 
Monday  nt  :rr.:nz  quarterback  club  We  were 
r.:t  Treated  t«i  tell  the  uenerals  and  admirals 
bow  t.-  tight  t;-.e  b-i'tie";  ^ut  rather  to  make 
sure  that  thev  ai.d  tr.e  rr-.eu  righting  under 
them  have  w '•.•.:  tr.fv  :>fcl  to  win  those 
battles  JoHNSo.N  ,-ays.  We  re  not  goln'  to 
be  any  111  ol'  Civil  W.ir  Ccmmittee  " 

(4(  That  the  comrr.ittee  should  be  "frank. 
Itnpartial.  and  straight:  orward  '  *  * 
real'.;us    out    n  :t    pt^rsecutmg  " 

These  principles  are  b<eir.g  practiced  as 
well  as  preached  r:'^t  only  by  Johnson  but  by 
his  .sit  c ...ileagues  who.  in  addition  to  Sena- 
tors KxFiU.Es  .ind  Hunt  ong.nally  Included, 
en  the  Df  ni.  cratiC  i;ut»  the  late  Senator 
VixciL  Ch.\pm\n  :  ."•  :  rlaced  by  Senator 
John  C  Ste:  n:s,  .:  M.-.~.-5ippt,  Republican 
membership  is  eqv.i.  ■  '■  ■  re^e.Ttatlve  of  all 
wings  f  the  j-ar-v  .-•;:  .-.c  from  Senator 
W.*YNi  MoRsr  I  U'^fr  .  s-'>nter.  through 
S^r.at -r  :f.\i.r;-.">*;T^i-:  :  M  ;j>.i  .'ri^etts.  who 
Bymfci->;.zes  a  V.epvt'.;:-.-  .:-:'i  •;:•'.  :^  moder- 
ate yet  re«M.ar.  '  •  -i^'i:,--'-'  '  Sty;_f-  i',F.:  gib  of 
N""»'  H.i.Tip-!-"..;  f ,  ■' ..  it, I  ,,...  : '•  l.v/Tln 
the  inner  policy  group.  He  Is  the  only  mem- 
be.-  of  the  present  subcommittee  who  served 
cr.  tr.e  T.'umnn  committee  Oitslde  the 
subc  :r.m;ttee  Senator  Bbidges  Is  the  stanch 
j\i.-ty  .idv'jcate,  but  Inside  its  orbit  ba  Is.  as 
Sen  iter  J  HN-r  N  says,  as  h.ippy  as  the  most 
partLsan  Demv>crat  when  investigation  dis- 
closes that  the  administration  Is  doing  a 
Job  well.  This  pi.-^cing  of  patriotism  above 
party  common  to  all  seven  members  of  the 
grcup.  Is  refjfcted  m  the  unanimity  of  Its 
star.ds 

C.  HiiTesslonal  committees,  however  hlgh- 
mir.ded  are  ..■fnerally  n,j  more  effective  than 
tne  c  u:ii>el  * .".  heads  up  their  staff.  Otie 
reason  why  Johnson  s  committee  has  been 
able  t.  fu:icti...n  so  uell  is  its  counsel.  Donald 
C  Cj<ic.  vice  ch:v.:n^-ir.  :  the  Securities  and 
E:^ch«nk.e  C  mm.'s^iin  C  k  :.ad  been 
JOHN.s<J.\  s  cv'uusel  dur'nj;  the  w.r.chdogglng 
days  in  the  House  Naval  ASai.'s  investiga- 
tion, and  his  work  won  the  commendation 
rot  only  of  toui?h  old  C.Kiu  Vinson,  but  of 
Under  Secretary  Fr.rresta;,  whose  depart- 
ment he  had  t>*e:i  pohctiis  .\s  a  combina- 
tion of  abilrv  a:id  ancnynii'v.  C  xik  is  un- 
matched in  Washington  t'Xiav  The  reports 
he  and  his  sta.T  i\.\:f  prtp.ired  for  the  com- 
mittee read  IiKe  a  rare  combination  of 
scholarly  treatist-  a:.  1  .shrewd  and  practical 
market  analysis  Tlit-y  ^xrt  derinitive.  mo.'e 
often  than  tit't  they  are  d<".iista!inK:  always 
they  are  constructive,  ab-  ve  all.  they  pni- 
auce  results. 

Production  begins  with  materia;*  Ri.d 
msnpower.  Last  July,  therefore  tlie  w>t.  i:- 
do^t  committee"  directed  it.*  invev'u  I'l  ;is 
flrit  towurd  materials.     It   aanted   t     .i«ce.'^- 


!a.:.  ■a:.-'M.tT  we  were  trying  to  mriblUze 
with  f.r.f  h.i.'.d  while  we  continued  our  pribt- 
World  War  II  afmobilizatlon  with  the  other. 
I*  f'lUiid  tl;.if  this  wa.s  precisely  wh.at  we 
v.-:e  tiuing.  D\irini:  the  first  darV:  dav=i  of 
the  Korean  m,'-,!."!.  the  C'^mmiffee  Ic-T'^d 
that  precious  synthetic  rubber  plant.s  were 
up  lor  sale  to  the  hiijhest  bidder  For  John- 
son this  was  a  lamiliar  ti4ht  SK.g.e- 
handed  he  had  persuaded  the  Eli;htieth 
Congress  not  to  Uqtiitlate  the  entire  syn- 
thetic rubt>er  Industry 

Navartheless,  In  the  sumrr.er  of  1&50  f.ve 
properties  In  the  Nationai  Socuritv  Reserve 
had  been  put  on  the  auction  block,  cne  of 
them  without  any  provision  for  its  reclama- 
tion by  the  Government  In  an  emer^'ency. 
And  when  the  o^mmittee  suestested  to  the 
Department  of  D'-fense  that  adequate 
screening  steps  be  taken  to  t.revent  the  con- 
tinued sale  as  sr.rulus  of  th?  very  kinds  of 
material  th  r  -hi-  D'':>nse  Department  wiis 
already  buyi'-et  r  was  at  ftr'st  met  with  the 
dlscourag:lng  opimou  that  the  prjta.em  was 
Insoluble. 

••We  believe."  the  committee  s  report  com- 
mented, ••that  there  is  sufficient  organiza- 
tional ability  and  imagiuatiL  n  m  this  coun- 
try to  prevent  the  Government  from  buying 
and  selling  the  same  commodity  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  ' 

Chiding  the  adiriiiustration  for  its  .uesta 
psychology."  the  committee  demianded  lull 
reactivltatlon  of  our  idle  .s\iithetic  rubber 
plans;  stepplng-up  of  our  rubber  stockpiling 
(the  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board  had  neg- 
lected the  opportunity  to  purchase  16- 
cent  rubber  In  quantity  before  Korea  and 
It  revised  our  buym*;  schedule  downward 
after  Korea  sent  the  price  to  55  cents  a 
pound);  a  general  ■Ireeze"  on  all  pr' perty 
previously  declared  surplus,  ai:d  orders  call- 
ing for  the  conservation  of  critical  maIerl.^l3. 
The  President  imm.ediately  m.ade  the  com- 
mittee s  rubber  program  his  own  and  other 
Government    agencies    followfd    .=uit 

In  Its  struggle  with  the  rubber  situ.i'.  n 
the  commli'ee  dem.onstratrd  an  aA  .tre  .ts.^ 
of  the  profoundly  mterna'ional  nature  of 
our  defense  problem — an  awareness  which 
it  hopes  to  see  translated  into  action  by  the 
OfBce  of  Defense  MnbilLz.iti  n  and  the  it,.ie 
Department.  Speciricaliy  its  rubber  •^tu.ly 
warns  that  our  allies  are  even  nure  de- 
pendent than  we  upon  the  rubljer  market; 
but  that  "the  nationals  of  friendly  nations. 
made  more  secure  bv  our  mobilization  pro- 
gram, are  obviously  taking  advantage  of  the 
tight  situation  created  by  our  and  their  na- 
tional emergencies  to  sabotage  the  prppared- 
ness  effort  bv  gouging  unmercifully  ^n  their 
sales  of  rubber." 

Nevertheless,  because  the  st  ^kpile  is  still 
below  the  daJOgarmark.  the  committee  is  ccn- 
tinulng  to  Insist  on  .<>ustaini:'.g  the  rate  ^f 
purchases  for  the  rubber  reserve.  N  t  .s^ 
with  tin.  where  happily.  .  ur  rt.x-kpile  s  ade- 
quate. But  Brri.sh.  Bel-tian.  and  Dutch 
colonial  producers,  fearin.,  a  t-'-re  m.arket 
glut  more  than  the  present  th.reat  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  have  held  pri-duction  back  and 
profiteered  outragp(.;usly  Ttte  committee  ac- 
cordingly recommended  tii.'t  we  stop  tin 
purchiises  for  the  st  xkpile  W.thin  .'4  hours 
we  did  so.  and  prues  bei;.in  t-  hi.!  Th.ii.ks 
to  the  committees  e.TectiM'  pi  he  ;..;  f  the 
tin  market,  hoarding  has  sti.>ppecl  .md  pr  - 
ductlon  is  g.i.niUi, 

After  matt-riiis  John.so.n  s  stibc.imir.it'i'e 
has  interested  Itself  In  m.an^KJwer  This 
p  Mem  will  be  with  us  for  the  duration  of 
t;:e  fmersjency.  the  balance  must  be  struck 
betwffii  n.en  to  ii»tht  and  men  to  supply  the 
fighters  Ft  years  Senator  Joh.vson  has 
advocated  a  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
gram, based  on  u:uversal  military  training, 
to  match  men  t  r  tlie  services  wt'h  man- 
p<'»er  :i*  a  cmponctit  of  production. 
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The  most  eloquent  tribute  to  JohnsoW'b 
leadership  In  this  sphere  is  the  Senate's 
vote  on  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  The  bill  was  of  course  the  work 
of  the  whole  Armed  Forces  Ccmmittee  of  the 
Senate  n  t  merely  of  Jchvson  s  watchdog 
subcommittee.  But  the  brilliant  work  of  the 
svbcommlttee  was  generously  recoenlzed  by 
the  Armed  Forces  chairman,  the  shrewd, 
powerful,  and  very  independent  RicHAao 
Russnx.  of  Georgia,  when  he  gave  this  vital 
le^.slaticn  to  Senator  Johnson  to  sponsor 
and   present. 

A  stcrm  of  amendments  ar<d  amendments 
to  amendments  broke  over  the  bill,  but  when 
JoKNPON  had  recognized  every  ciaim  and 
won  consideration  of  every  counterclaim, 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  the  majority 
of  79  to  5.  had  committed  itself  to  a  long- 
term  manpDwer  program  which  recognizes 
that  manpower  is  our  strategic  shortage,  as  It 
is  our  enemy^s  strategic  strength. 

Materials  ''nd  manpower  combine  to  sup- 
jxirt  produ-  lion.  The  watchdog  committee 
if  now  extending  its  investigations  to  the 
procurement  process.  Fvery  agency  sistnlfl- 
cantly  connected  with  the  emergent  defense 
program  has  been  put  on  notice  to  report 
in  detail  on  the  defense  functions,  it  per- 
forms: on  the  authority  under  which  It  acts: 
en  the  methods  and  procedures  It  employs. 
Including  provisions  for  the  review  of  Its 
declsons:  on  the  structure  and  size  of  Its 
organization;  and  on  Its  urgent  defense 
agenda. 

Washington  In  general  and  the  Defense 
Department  In  particular  must  now  be  dealt 
with  almost  everywhere,  by  almost  everyone. 
and  checking  up  on  Washington  from  within 
Is  a  fnrehanded.  imaginative,  thoroughly 
competent  and  devotedly  bipartisan  team  of 
practitioners  of  administrative  medicine, 
preventive  and  surgical.  If  Government,  as 
Jefferson  said,  exists  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  it  Is  healthy  and  It  Is  efficient:  It 
m.akes  for  good  government  and  for  better 
defense,  for  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  ffcverned  to  scrutinize  and  to  direct  the 
governors. 


Leo  XIII  aid  Karl  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGSN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVKS 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  15, 
1951.  issue  of  the  League  Reporter,  pub- 
lished by  Labor's  League  for  Political 
Education.  This  article  reprints  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
Sign  magazine  dealing  with  the  widely 
divergent  social  doctrine  i  of  Karl  Marx, 
on  the  cne  hand,  and  Pope  Leo  Xiil 
and  Pius  XI  on  the  other.  The  article 
IS  food  for  serious  thought  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  proper  course  of  social 
progress : 

Two    GStAT    DOCT^KNTS 

"The  editorial  below  appeared  in  the  May 
Issue  of  the  Sign,  the  widely  known  national 
Catholic  magazine  published  by  the  Pas- 
sionist  Fathers.  It  was  signed  by  Father 
Ralph  Gorman.  C.  P.     It  follows: 

""Near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury two  men.  unknown  to  each  otl^er,  spent 
several  years  at  Brussels  in  Belgium.  Both 
wt-ro  pa  -jior-a*  "ly  interested   in  social  q^ues- 


ticns  and  both  obeerved  -t  first  hand  the 
terrible  evils  of  laissez-faire  capitalism  in 
that  small  but  highly  IndustrlalLzed  country. 
"One  was  Karl  Marx.  His  program  of  re- 
form was  embodied  In  the  Communist  Mani- 
festo and  In  Das  Kapltal.  The  ether  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Leo  xm  His  pro- 
gram w^as  proclaimed  to  the  w<:>rld  on  May  15. 
1891.  In  iin  encyclical  ceiled  the  condition  of 
labor.  Pope  Plus  XI  restated  and  eiaboraied 
the  Leonine  teaching  In  an  encyclical  issued 
on  May  15.  1831,  entitled  Reconstractiaj?  the 
Sjciai  Order.'  On  May  15.  we  celebrate  the 
sixtieth  and  twentieth  anniversaries  of  these 
two  great  documents. 

•'The  reception  afforded  the  widely  diver- 
gent social  doctrines  of  Marx  and  of  I^eo  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  human  nature  and 
the  faith  of  Catholics  The  teachings  of 
Marx  have  been  adopted  as  the  Communist 
bible,  they  have  been  studied,  analyzed  and 
applied,  they  have  been  spread  over  the 
earth  with   a    fanatical  and  violent   zeal, 

"The  teachings  of  Leo  and  Pi'us  have  had 
a  mixed  reception  They  are  little  known 
outside  the  chtuxh.  An  elite  few  among 
Catholics  have  received  them  with  enthu- 
siasm and  have  tried  to  apply  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  solution  of  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  otir  modern  indtistrial  sc<:iety. 

•'Some  Catholics  have  opposed  them  as 
the  unauthoritative  pronouncements  of 
ecclesiastics  who  know  little  about  the  eco- 
nomic laws  that  rule  otxr  Industrial  world. 
The  average  Catholic,  if  he  has  heard  of  them 
at  all.  has  only  the  faintest  Idea  cf  what  they 
are  about. 

'"Many  Catholics  were  scandalized  at  the 
bold  teachings  of  Leo  XIII  After  60  years 
and  added  papal  prono'uncem.ents  on  social 
questions,  a  laree  percentage  cf  Catholics 
are  as  reacUonary  as  theu  grandparents  in 
18^1  They  fee!  that  in  her  social  teachings 
the  church  is  leaving  her  altars  to  descend 
into  the  market  place,  that  she  is  Involving 
herself  m  matters  thiit  are  not  her  concern, 
'The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  the  church 
is  entirely  within  her  sphere  in  Interesting 
herself  In  the  moral  .aspects  of  cur  industrial 
problems.  She  cannot  admit  a  divorce  be- 
tween business  and  morality:  she  does  not 
teach  a  religion  restricted  to  Sundays  or  by 
the  four  walls  of  the  chvirch.  she  does  not 
propotmd  a  code  of  morality  that  affects  a 
man's  private  life  but  overlooks  his  business 
and  public  life.  The  church  has  a  place — 
and  by  divine  right — wherever  human  beings 
think  and  live  and  act. 

"And  the  church  has  an  Interest  too  in 
worldly  goods  She  recommends  detach- 
ment, but  she  is  an  enemy  of  poverty — at 
least  cf  a  poverty  so  great  that  it  forces  a 
man  to  neglect  the  spiritual  in  order  to  con- 
centrate all  his  efforts  on  obtaining  the  bare 
necessities  (Jt  life. 

"She  Is  an  enemy  of  the  poverty  that  cre- 
ates slums,  that  forces  women  and  children 
into  factories,  that  contracts  the  whole 
horizon  cf  life  to  the  absolute  essentials  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  church 
knows  that  people  ground  down  by  such 
poverty  too  often  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
spiritual  message  while  they  listen  to  the 
siren  voices  of  false  saviors. 

"In  the  areas  of  social  Jtistice  and  social 
charity  there  are  grave  deficiencies  in  our 
American  Industrial  life.  The  encyclicals 
provide  the  remedies — but  they  do  not  pro- 
vide them  ready-made.  They  offer  a  guide, 
a  set  of  principles,  a  beacon  light,  a  philoso- 
phy rather  than  a  detailed,  concrete  pro- 
gram. Application  of  these  principles  to  oux 
particular  problems  here  and  now  requires 
study,  intelligence,  prudence,  and  a  never- 
flagging  enthusiasm. 

"Perhaps  it  would  not  be  Invidious  to  rec- 
ommend that  for  the  anniversary  of  the  twc 
great  papal  documents  we  resolve  to  learn  a 
lejion  of  zeal  fr^Ji  the  followers  of  Marx." 


Federal  Pakfic  Hovsiif  Is  Extravaf  aatly 
ExpeauTc  aad  Politicallf  Dtrastat* 
uf — An  Excbaage  ti  Letters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CALIrOKNIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8SKTATTVE3 

Monday,  June  19   1951 

Mr.  PHILUPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
for  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1J>52 
for  the  independent  offices,  on  which  sub- 
committee, as  you  know.  I  am  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  May  3 
and  May  4.  On  both  dajs  the  House 
convened  at  11  o  clock.  On  the  4th. 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Gossrrrl  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  public  housing  units  to  be  started 
in  fiscal  year  1952  from  50,030,  as  the 
figiire  came  out  of  the  Comimittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, to  5.000. 

There  was  nothing  starthng  about  this 
action.    At  all  times,  dtiring  the  2  days' 
debate,  the  House  had  known  that  such 
an  amendment  was  contemplated,  just 
as  it  had  known  that  the  amendment.  If 
and   when   offered,   would   be   adopted. 
There  had  been  discussion  in  our  sub- 
committee of  a  further  reduction,  uiKier 
the  50.000.    The  reaaons  for  the  reduc- 
tion to  5.000  were  obvious.    The  Federal 
debt  is  veil  over  1250,000.000,000.  and  Is 
increasing,  as  the  demands  grow  for  do- 
mestic expenses  and  defense  appropria- 
tions.   PubUc  hotising  hat  failed  satis- 
factorily to  bull*  houses,  in  spite  of  di- 
rect  appropnations   for   that  purpose, 
and  indirect  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  agency  admmisbering  the 
program.    In    the    meantime,    private 
builders,  without  Government  subsidies 
to  pay  their  overhead  costs,  have  built 
several  million  units,  and  can  increase 
that  number  if  unhampered  by  restrict- 
ing   Government   regulations.     This    is 
simply  a  statement  of  fact,  ascertainable 
by  an>'  interested  person,  as  it  was  to  our 
subcommittee.    The    program    is    not 
building  houses  as  fast  as  we  need  them; 
those  being  built  are  expensive  to  the 
taxpayers;  the  Federal  Government  is 
broke;  State  and  local  governments  all 
have  black -ink  balances  in  their  treas- 
uries;  and  historically   public   housing 
has  been  in  all  generations  where  it  has 
been  possible  to  put  it  over  on  the  people, 
a  means  toward  socialistic  control  of  the 
Government  itself.    The  political  impli- 
cations of  public  housing  are  devastat- 
ing to  anyone  willing  to  investigate  for 
himself  or  herself. 

The  Gossett  amendment  was,  there- 
for, a  desiraUe  amendment,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  by  division.  110 
ayes  to  41  nays;  and  on  a  demand  for  a 
separate  vote,  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  reported  the  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  181  yeas, 
to  113  nays,  with  139  Members  not  vot- 
ing or  absent.  There  was  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  amendment,  nor  its 
intent. 


A3^44 

In  ipit*  of  the  fact  that  th#  amend- 
ment was  one  of  those  ofltred.  or  which 
win  be  offered,  tn  an  attempt  to  sare  the 
▼mlue  of  the  collar  from  depreciaUng 
further  than  it  now  has — and  it  Is  within 
a  few  points  now  of  a  fijrure.  in  gold  sup- 
port and  in  buying  value,  from  which 
historically  no  Nation  has  been  able  to 
return  without  some  collapse — this  se- 
rious fact  has  not  prevented  the  sup- 
porters of  the  fallacy  of  public  housing. 
nor  Members  of  the  House  Itself,  from 
sending  telegrams,  writing  letter?  or  in- 
troducing bills  to  Increase  the  number  of 
uniu  above  the  figure  In  the  limiting 
amendment.   Labor  umons  and  veterans' 
orsamzations  may  be  excused  on  the 
trounds  of   wrong   Informauon.   delib- 
erately furnished  them.     They  wUl  be 
among   the   first  to   undersund.     The 
professional    do-gooders     and    public - 
bouaers,   sincere   and   well-intentioned, 
twt  alwmya  unable  to  read  figures  and  to 
draw  conclusions  from  them,  we  have 
always  had  with  us  and  probably  always 
will.    As  for  Members  of  the  House  who. 
knowing  the  disastrous  effects  of  public 
bousing,  will  jeopardize  their  NaUons 
ff^ptmir  secxirity  for  the  opportunity  to 
demagogue  and  to  seek  votes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  safety  of  the  dollar,  history 
will  have  to  deal  with  them     I  have 
only  contempt. 

You  will  observe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  bill  passed  tl^  House,  on  final  pas- 
sage, about  1  o'clock  on  the  evening  of 
May  4.  Yet  It  was  only  8:26  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  May  7.  that  I  received  my 
lint  protesting  te^ram.  which  I  now 
reprint  in  full: 

Lob  Ajcob-BS.  Calif  .  May  7.  1951. 
•  Tbt  Owater  Lo«  Angtles  CIO  CouncU  rep- 
r«aenting  100.QD0  memfc4N  strongly  protests 
tlM  an^n  cut  In  annual  approprUtlon  for 
tb*  Public  Housing  Administration  and  rl- 
dlcvloua  Umltauon  of  housing  units  to  5.000 
tot  *nUr«  Nation-  Los  Angela  alone  lias  a 
10.O0O-ualt  program  and  is  crlticaUy  In  need 
of't&at  and  more  We  urge  that  you  vote 
to  reatore  ttie  PHA  apprcprlatlon  and  to 
eUmlnate  tbe  disastrous  construction  llm:- 

Utlan. 

Ai^urr  T.  LtrNCiroEO. 

Secretary-Treasurer . 

You  win  observe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
somehow  the  130.000  members  of  the  CIO 
tn  Los  Angeles  had  been  polled  in  only 
3  days  and  had  somehow  expressed 
tiMHuelres  through  their  council  to  the 
effect  that  they,  or  a  majority  of  them. 
understood  the  discussions  which  had 
taken  idaee  on  H.  R.  3880:  that  they  un- 
derstood the  reasons  for  the  amendment 
being  offered,  and  that  they  had.  after 
contemplation,  decided,  or  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  100.000  had  decided,  that 
it  was  more  imiwrtant  for  the  Federal 
Ooremment  to  build  houses — as  opposed 
for  exaflu>le  Xq  the  State  of  Califcmia. 
or  the  city  or  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles, or  jalrate  indtistry.  for  which  the 
CIO  craftsmen  also  work— than  to  save 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  dollar. 

2  did  not  reply  to  that  wire.  The  situ- 
ation was  so  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  was  as  wre  then  as  I  am  now  that 
■ly  friends  in  the  rank  and  fUe  of  the 
CIO  would  be  as  amused  by  the  wire  as 
I  was. 
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Between  that  wire,  and  the  iitxt.  In 
my    ofBce    at    least,    there    was    a    lull. 
This  wxs  used,  as  I  >hM  j-hortly  demon- 
strate,  for    the   dxS.<em;nation   of    some 
verv  far-fetched  stalement.s,  wholly  in- 
accurate, about  the  bill,  tlie  condition.^ 
of   its   passaue.   and   particularly   aooul 
the  import  of  the  amendment      On  or 
about  the  3l5t  of  May.  I  receivtd  ..  I'  t- 
ter.  dated  May  28    from  Mr    Ar'hur  il 
Tr>-on.  executive  director,  of  the  Ve'eran.s 
Service  Center.  306  West  Third  Street. 
Los  .^nr-'eles:  which  indicated  Vxo  thin -.s 
to    me:    flr^t.    that    the    veteran>    a>    .i 
group  were  beina   subjected   to   propa- 
ganda to  t:el  ihem  to  support  increased 
public  housm«  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
and  second,  that  the  th^nirs  the  veter- 
ans were  being   told,  to  put   it  mildly. 
were  highly  erroneous.     Since  I  do  not 
like  to  .see  anything   put  over  delibtr- 
ately  on  the  veterans.  I  replied  at  U  n-ih. 
under  date  of  June  2.  and  I  include  here 
Mr.  Tryon's  letter,  and  my  reply  m  full: 

VETTRVNS    SimviCT    CtNTCH 

Lo!  AngrU  ^  C-ili*  Ma-j  :S.  1951. 
DrAS  CoNcREsSM\N  Phillips  We  here,  in 
Los  Angeles,  are  uTe-.i'.ly  .-Lncerned  and  frank- 
ly puzzled  by  yrur  supp.r*  iJ  Representative 
Ed  Gossett  s  an-.ei;dme::r.  to  H  R  3880  re- 
ducing ttie  number  ui  veterans'  public  tious- 
Ing  units  to  be  started  this  year  to  a  mere 
5.000  We  know  of  course,  that  this  hit 
the  floor  of  Ci>r.gres.s  late  on  Friday.  May  4. 
when  there  were  i:?9  Cuneressmen  absent  or 
not  Totine  and  furrhfT.  we  notice  that  the 
vote  of  our  Ca::fornla  Con£rressr.-.en  wv.'s 
strictly  alouE;  party  lines 

Congressman  Go<:sett  s  statement  that 
this  curtailment  w  uld  not  interfere  with 
any  contracts  heret.'!  're  made,  or  with  any 
so-called  proceed  orders  is  not  ex.actly  ac- 
curate, as  I  am  told  that  It  wi!.  definitely 
tring  to  a  standsf.il  the  10  000-unlt  con- 
Btruction  program  scheduled  for  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles. 

I  ha%e  been  Intere'Jted  in  vftf-rans*  hoxis- 
Ing  for  a  g'>~>d  m.any  years,  and  I  assure  you 
that  in  the  interest  of  much  needed  housing 
for  veterans  In  the  Los  Aneeles  area,  no 
legislation  should  t>e  en.-icted  that  would 
Jeopardize  this  program. 

I  sincerely  h   pe  th.it   when   the  matter  is 
aealn  presented  to  y  u  'hat  you  will  record 
your  vote  in  favor  of  at  least  50  000  public- 
housing  units  for  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ASTHVS  H    Tbtom, 
Ex--cutne  D'reetor. 

And  this  was  my  reply ; 

Congress  of  thf  UMTTti  st.^tts. 

HotSE    or    RrPRIsENT.^TTVES. 

Wa'h'.rigtrin.  D  C  June  ?.  J55f 
E)KAE  M«  T«T0N  Y  ur  letter  of  the  28th 
Interests  me  It  gives  me  Bn  opportunity  to 
put  down  on  paper  s<jme  of  my  comment* 
regarding  the  Federal  housing  program,  as 
It  affects  my  friends  amcnc  the  ve-rrans. 

You  refer  to  the  amendment  iv  Mr.  Oos- 
SFTT.  Which  was  ofTered  t^-  H  R  388u  on  May 
4  as  an  amendment  redutmg  the  veterans 
public  housing  units  I  do  not  thmk  you 
meant  to  sav  that  The  Housing  Act  of  1946 
authorised  the  start  of  ronstru>nlon  of  nol 
over  135000  low-rent  mvwxa  each  year,  com- 
mencing Julv  1.  1^49  They  are  n.  '  neces- 
sarUjr  veterans'  pubMc  housing  ii:;rs,  n\- 
though  many  of  them  will  undoub-.>(!:v  be 
occupied  by  veterans  I  would  a.s. >  iiK.e  •  > 
correct  your  under-standing  th;it  H  H  f'-n  i. 
or  the  Go»ett  amendment,  either  i  :.i'  1  :t 
the  floor  late  In  the  afternoon  <  !i  M.iy  4. 
presumably  unexpectedly.  This  h:\\  («~  \  i 
undoubte<lly   know,   u   the   Indepei.d.  :.t 


tic-'s  .io;ir  'pr;  ition  bill,  and  is  brought  In  by 
the  -u'>'-aan-.;rtre  on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  metnt^er.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  srti.inon.  and  with  the  arguments 
for  and  ;i;,t;:jst  this,  or  any  other  amend- 
ment. 

The  Hou'^p   .vent  into  session  at  11  o'clocic 
on   Thursday     M;iy   3.    and   after   possibly   30 
minutes  of  r-  uime  business.  Mr    Sabath.  as 
,    ...  •;;,,::  .  ■'.   tl.f  C'lmmittee    in  Rules,  called 
;,  :    !i     .  ;     H."    :;i-i>.!i  220,  the  rule  on  H.   R. 
;-i88<J      One  h-ur'.s  debate   for.'-wed.  and  the 
ruie    w;is   adioted     219   ye:i.'-     1')^    navs.    and 
55  Members  .iLsent  or  not  voting      The  Rec- 
cRr  shows  tl...t  after  n  few  •.ninutes"  routine 
business.  Mr    .M  hi  rt  Thomas,  of  Texa.s.  chair- 
man of   the  iSubci'mmlttee  <.n   Independent 
Otnces.  called  up  H    R    3880      Tlie  House  ad- 
journed at  5  39  on  Thursday  and  at  the  time, 
Mr    Thomas  had  20  minutes  of  general  de- 
bate remaining,  and   I  had   51    minutes   re- 
maining.    The  House  met  acain  at  U  o'clock 
liM    Friday.   May   4.   and   resumed  debate   on 
H    R    3880  and.  before  1  o'clock  had  arrived, 
we    wore    reading    the    bill    fir    amendments. 
At    ;ill   timea,   on   bo^h   days,    it    was   known 
generally  what  amendments  were  to  be  of- 
fered, and  the  Grjssett  amendment,  when  It 
w.ts  utfered  about  the  middle  o:  Friday  after- 
noon, was  not  a  surprise.     It  had  been  ob- 
vious   from    the    betinntng    that    such    an 
amendment  wou:d  r.irry.  if  and  w'nen  offered. 
It  appears  on  page  4897  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  4    and  the  discussion  rn  the 
amendment  follows.     The  vote,  by  division. 
110  ayes  to  41  nays,  appears  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second   paragraph  on  page   5023. 
At  the  conclusion  <  f  debate,  when  the  Com- 
mittee   rose    and    reported    the    bill    to    the 
Congress,  the  Speaker,  us  is  customary,  asked 
If   a  separate   vole   were   demanded   on   any 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Thomas    as  Chairman. 
demanded    separate    votes    on    the    Gossett 
amendment  and  on  the  amendment  reducing 
the  President  s  emergency   fund.     The  Gos- 
sett amendment  was  confirmed  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  181  yeas.  113  nays,  with  139  Members 
absent  or  not  voting 

I    am    m'ngued    by    your    comment    that 
the    California    delegation    voted    on    party 
lines.       I    had    n^  t    realized    that    until    I 
received    your    letter,       Apparen'ly    vou    are 
correct,  as  the  record  sh'jws  eight  California 
Republicans  voting  for  the  amendment    s:\ 
California  Democrats  voting  against   it.  and 
the  remaining  nine  Members  (four  Democrats 
and  five  Republicans!   not  recorded.      Of  the 
nine,  three  were  paired  for  the  amendmei:t. 
and   two  were   paired  against   it.      Two  had 
general  pairs      I  can  account  for  all  of  the 
Members   listed   as   "not    voting"   as   having 
good    and    necessary    reasons    for    not    being 
present,  and  I  think  the  division  along  party 
lli-e5  -w-i^  accidenta:.  rather  than  intentional. 
H~    ■,    u     AiIl    observe    that    the    list    of    181 
Mernber.s  v   'ini  f'/r  the  am.cndment.  and  the 
list   nf  113   M-mhors  votitig  against  it,  both 
.show  a  wide  division  among  Democats  and 
Republicans       I  would  be  sorrv  to  f'-el  that 
there   was    a   strictly    party-Un.e   divi.sion    m 
the    delegation    on    an    i-s-sue    involving    the 
financial  integrity  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  political  and  economic  safety  of  the  vet- 
terans  them.selve>.  'oward  which  this  amend- 
ment,  Hm.ong  other?;,    was  directed. 

Specmcallv.  I  voted  for  the  reduction  In 
the  number  of  houses  to  be  <='ar*ed  m  fiscal 
year  1952,  m  tl.e  committee  and  urged 
strongly  there  '1:  v*  the  niinbe;  be  cut  bel  w- 
the  50.000  rfpor:ed  in  the  bill.  I  voted  on 
the  flixir,  hiti!  !■!■  the  division  and  on  the 
roll  call,  r  r  the  reduction  to  5  000.  If  the 
matter  comes  up  again  I  shall  vote  to  retain 
the  5,CXX)  figure,  and  if  and  when  the  matter 
fi>es  to  ci  nterence.  and  I  am  a  member  of 
t.'.e  C'li'erence  cmmittee.  as  I  presume  I 
will  be  I  will  do  everything  I  ran  to  retain 
t:;e  ,^  000  n.'ure,  r:ither  than  increase  It. 
I    vi::i    be   tilad    to   hear   any   argum.eius  you 
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TTiay  have  to  the  contrary,  if  you  have  any 
I  have  not  already  beard,  and  I  hope  In  return 
that  you  will  be  willing  to  read  carefully 
the  statements  which  I  will  make  In  the 
remainder  of  this   letter. 

Perhaps  I  should  "qualify  '  myself,  as  a 
lawyer  would  say  of  a  witness.  My  father 
and  one  of  my  uncles  were  veterans  of  the 
War  Between  the  Slates,  and  the  latter  was 
wounded  at  Gettysburg;  I  myself  am  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I,  and  there  i.re  five 
veterans  cf  World  Wer  II  In  my  Imm.edlate 
family.  I  am  a  DAV  In  my  own  right  of 
World  War  I,  and  two  of  the  last-named 
group  are  nlso  DAV.-s  in  their  own  rights 
of  World  War  II.  and  one  of  these  has  been 
a  ra^'PiT'  '"^  *  veterans'  hospital  for  the  last 
8  months,  and  before  that  for  almost  2 
ye.irs  in  private  hospitals.  The  subcommittee 
which  brought  out  H.  R  3880  has  the  budget 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Advisory 
Comnilttee  for  Aeronautics,  and  more  than 
30  other  agencies  of  Government,  prac- 
tically every  one  of  which  would  be  Indi- 
rectly or  directly  of  importance  to  some  of 
our  veterans.  Inquiry  would  unquestion- 
ably disclose,  if  you  were  to  make  it  of 
recognized  veterans'  leaders  in  the  Congress, 
that  I  am  considered  to  t)e  a  friend  of  the 
veterans  on  all  matters  involving  expendi- 
tures or  agency  budgets  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affecting  the  veterans  themselves.  I 
submit  all  this  only  because  I  want  to  Im- 
press upon  you  that  the  things  I  say  In 
this  letter,  like  the  votes  on  May  4  cf  a 
majority  of  the  Memliers  of  the  Congress, 
were  not  intended  to  Injure  the  veterans  but 
to  protect  the  veterans. 

You  must  remember,  Mr.  Tryon,  that  the 
veteran  is  no  longer  the  member  of  some 
small,  minority  group.  After  World  War  I,  I 
sunpose  we  had  about  4,000.000  veterans  la 
the  United  States.  Even  If  we  were  to  add 
the  wives  and  the  children,  and  the  living 
parents  en  either  side,  the  total,  compared 
to  a  population  of  150.000.000  pjeople.  would 
not  be  so  great  but  that  the  Nation  could 
act  with  the  greatest  generosity  toward  the 
veterans,  as  a  group,  whether  or  not  they 
had  actually  seen  combat  service,  or  what- 
ever their  economic  conditions  Individually 
might  be.  Today,  we  probably  have  20.000.- 
OOQ  veterans  In  the  United  States,  not  count- 
Ine  those  presently  being  created  by  the  ac- 
tion In  Korea,  nor  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tions to  the  total  If  we  are  drawn  into  further 
engagements 

When  you  take  20,000.000  veterans,  and  add 
the  wives  and  the  children  and  the  living 
parents  on  each  side,  or  if  you  only  take  the 
veteran.*  and  the  wives  and  the  children,  you 
will  see  that  we  are  talking  about  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
who  would  thus  be  afTected  by  any  action 
t.-'-ken  on  behalf  of  the  veterans.  If  the  sub- 
ccmmlttee  on  which  I  serve  is  not  Judicious 
in  app.opriatlng  money  for  the  educational 
programs  cSfered  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II  land  this  happens  to  be  a  subject  In 
which  I  am  very  much  Interested,  as  one  of 
the  best  things  we  have  done  for  the  vet- 
erans) then  we  could,  without  thinking,  af- 
fect cur  educational  system,  as  well  as  our 
financial  condition.  If  we  are  not  thoughtful 
In  appropriating  millions  of  dollars  for  hoe- 
pit.U  cure  for  both  service-connected  and 
non-servlce-connected  veterans,  and  if  we 
were  to  Include  the  families  of  veterans,  and 
all  conditions  of  ill  health,  we  could  back 
the  country  into  socialized  medicine,  with- 
out any  intention  of  doing  so.  My  sub- 
committee presently  has  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem before  It,  with  which  you  personally 
must  be  familiar,  in  that  the  boepltalization 
program  for  the  veterans  is  based  on  what 
v.  J  will  c  .11  the  veterans'  census  prior  to  the 
t.-vl    i-f    Wvjiid    War   II.      Today    we    have    a 


greater  demand  for  hospitalization  in  Cali- 
fornia, particularly  for  NP  patients  than  we 
have  beds,  and  hoepttals  may  have  been  built 
where  the  veterans  used  to  live,  rather  than 
tn  the  areas  to  which  they  have  moved. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  genuinely  in- 
tereijted  in  the  welfare  of  the  veterans,  I  sug- 
gest that  all  veterans  should  remember, 
when  they  ask  for  Federal  aid  of  any  kind, 
that  what  they  are  saying  is.  "Please  do  this 
for  me.  as  a  veteran,  and  take  half  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  It  out  of  my  own  pocket." 
If  you  will  remember  that  nothing  Is  ever 
done  as  cheaply  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  It  can  be  done  by  agencies  cf  government 
nearer  home,  or  perhaps  done  without  de- 
pending upon  any  agency  of  government, 
you  will  understand  a  problem  now  b«?fore 
the  Congress.  The  Federal  Oovernment.  by 
its  very  nature,  is  necessarily  wasteful,  dupli- 
cating, top-heavy  with  unnecessary  person- 
nel, and  I  do  not  know  anything,  except  tne 
most  necessary  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicial functions  of  Federal  Government 
which  cannot  be  done  better  and  more 
cheaply  at  the  grass  roots. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  outside  the  housing 
program  for  confirmation  of  that  statement. 
Congress   passed   the   Hcmaing    Act   of    1949. 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago.     This  act 
authorized    the    building    of   810.000    units, 
over  a  period  of  years,  with  the  understand- 
ing  that   approximfitely   135  000  were   to  be 
begun  each  year.    President  Truman  directed 
that  only  30.000  units  should  be  started  be- 
tween July  1,  and  December  31,   1950,  and 
t..en   limited  the  construction   program   to 
37,000  units  for  each  succeeding  6  months. 
Tnat   program   should    have   seen    the   con- 
struction, according  to  the  official  record,  of 
192.000  dwelUng  imlts   by  the  end  of   this 
year.  1951.     Taking  the  figures  In  the  budget 
request,  by  July   1,   1952,  sites  would   have 
been  selected  for  167.000  units:  preconstruc- 
tion  work  would  have  been  done  for  an  addi- 
tional 145,000  tinlts:  only  75,000  units  would 
actually   have  been  constructed,   and   man- 
agement  would   have   been   assumed   of   an 
aaditlcnal  total  of  only  264,118  units,  giving 
us  a  grand  total.  Including  more  than  300.000 
Vinits  not  yet  constructed,  of  651.118  units. 
For  this  small  number,  and  excluding  bor- 
rowings from  the  Treasury,   and   excluding 
loans  to  local  housing  authorities,  presuma- 
bly like  your  own,  the  public  housing  admin- 
istration asked  for  $12,400,000  for  admlnis- 
trative   expenses,   plus   a   proportion   of    the 
$4,330,000  requested  directly  for  the  expenses 
of    the   office   of    the   administrator    of   the 
Housing   and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which 
has  general  administrative  supervision  over 
all  housing  agencies.    The  reduction  in  the 
numt>er  of  units  to  5,000  will  mean  a  saving 
of  about  •8,000,000  In  adminlsUation  alone. 
Actually,  in  the  2  years  in  which  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  194S  has  been  in  existence,  only 
34.356    individual    units    have    been    begun. 
Private  industry,  in  the  meantime,  has  built 
several  million  uniU.     The  actual  figure  for 
a  period  of  3   years  up  to  now.  la  4,200.800 
individual  units.     Private  industry  pays  ita 
own  overhead  costs. 

The  evidence  is  clear  therefore  that  you 
would  get  more  houses,  t>etter  houses,  and 
that  you  would  get  them  more  quickly  by 
forgetting  all  about  this  fallacy  of  'cheap 
Federal  hoiising,"  and  turning  your  very 
considerable  influence  toward  local  housing, 
by  private  builders.  If  a  private  builder 
cannot  afford  to  build  a  house  as  cheaply 
as  a  veteran  may  want,  then  you  can  be 
very  sure  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  can- 
not build  It  that  cheaply  either.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  may  build  a  house  and 
offer  It  to  a  veteran  more  cheaply  than  a 
private  builder  can  offer  it  to  him,  but  it 
was  not  built  as  cheaply,  and  the  additional 
costs,    plus    all    the    extravagances    and    the 


overbead  has  simply  been  set  up,  tomewhere 
on  the  books  of  this  great  anthill  of  bureauc- 
racy, as  a  BUbaldy,  which  the  promoten  of 
Federal  bousing  hope  the  veterans  will  not 
discover,  and  thus  realise  they  themselves 
are  pa3rtng  not  only  the  difference  between 
the  price  asked,  and  the  price  they  would 
have  paid  a  private  builder,  but  also  paying 
for  the  political  Jobs  and  the  waste. 

My  next  comment  is  more  important  than 
m,-  first  comment.  I  am  increasingly  Im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  many  people  seem 
to  think  the  Federal  Government  Is  the  only 
agency  which  can  spend  money.  If  It  Ifl 
not  done  by  the  Federal  Gc  yemment.  pre- 
sumably it  will  not  be  done.  When  did  an 
laea-Uke  that  get  imbedded  in  the  minds  of 
otherwise  intelligent  people?  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  money,  while  the  Statee 
and  the  local  agencies  still  have  money.  The 
important  thing  iS  to  spend  the  money  for 
the  most  urgent  requirements.  If  public 
housing  is  proved  to  be  alisolutely  essential, 
then  why  not  have  the  State  of  Calilornia 
build  it.  or  the  County  of  Los  Angeles?  At 
least  It  will  be  done  more  cheaply,  and  you 
will  have  local  supervision  and  control  of  the 
program. 

The  Federal  Oovernment.  according  to  the 
most  recent  Treasury  report    (May  24.  1961). 
Is  •254.940.855.204.04  in  debt.     It  has  stayed 
at  approximately  that  same  figure,  depend- 
ing upon  tax  receipw,  for  aome  weeks,  but 
will   start   going   up   again.   If   we   have   In- 
creased   war  expenditures.     The  Committee 
on    Appropriations,   on   which   I   serve,   has 
presently  a  demand  before  It.  from  the  armed 
services,  for  about  •60.000.000,000.    1  know  of 
no  way.  at  the  moment,  under  preaent  do- 
mestic   and    international    conditions,     by 
which  this  creat  debt  can  be  paid  off.    I  say 
that    seriously.      I    suspect,    when    we    are 
courageous  enotigh  to  face  the  situation,  we 
will  have  to  admit  that  the  debt  will  neces- 
sarily be  funied,  and  carried  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.     We   might   make   an   occa- 
sional small  reduction.  If  we  decided  to  sac- 
rifice some  of  our  pleasures,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  dollar,  but  the  value 
of  these  payments  would  be  f)  indicate  that 
we  had  ceased  deficit  finajiclag.    This  is  the 
very  grave  danger;  it  is  a  cause  of  the  present 
Inflation,  and  It  is  a  threat  to  every  veteran 
living  today,  and  every  veteran  who  will  be 
created  by  prospective  engagements.     Since 
1930  there  have  only  been  2  years  in  which 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  spent 
less  than  It  took  In.     'j.hoee  were  the  years 
cf  the  much-dlscuased  Eightieth   Conzreaa, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  that  bltuatlon.  I  can  assure  you  that 
It  was  neither  accidental  nor  easy.     It  waa 
done  by  the  hardest  sort  of  work.  In  which 
the  budget   waa  combed  with  the  proverbial 
fine-tooth    comb,    and    the    committee    waa 
aided  by  a  staff  of  extremely  able  account- 
ants and  Investigators.     FoUowtng  the  elec- 
tion of  1948.  and  the  change  in  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  thla    staff  w»£  promptly 
discharged   by   the   new  chainnin.   and   we 
went  back  at  once  to  deficit  flr^ancin?. 

The  President  has  requested  a  budget  trtal 
for  next  year  of  ever  •70.000.000,000.  which 
a  careful  analysis  would  Indicate  to  ycu  is 
more  nearly  •98.000.0OC.000,  without  any  de- 
mands for  defense  over  those  already  pre- 
sented, and  the  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  will  not.  on  present  fig- 
ures, reach  the  total  of  »60. 000 .000. COO.  on 
the  moBt  liberal  estimates.  Each  year  of 
deficit  financing  is  an  inflationary  factor. 
as  a  result  of  which  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  has  gone  down,  down,  down  until 
the  veteran's  dollar  will  buy  today  only  about 
half  what  it  would  buy  at  the  end  cf  Worid 
W^r  II.     This  is  net  a  very  long  tin-.s  bacU. 
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WUUc  tJie  rwjterml  OoTernin«nt  U  taM.OOO.- 
000  uOO  m  tlM  r«*  and  he»d«d  more  deeply 
Into  debt,  the  Swt*  of  OUIornla.  through 
Ita  dlT«ct45r  o{  ftn*nce.  U  taking  considerable 
land  )u«tiftabJel   pride  In  the  ract  that  the 
State  by  the  end  of  this  ftacal  ye*.-,  will  have 
■  balance  of  more  than  MO.000.000.    I  think. 
in  addition,  there  are  funda  set  aside  for  spe- 
cial purpoMa.  or  for  postwar  emergency  use. 
which    could    multiply    this    fiirure    several 
time*.      It    seems    to    me    that    the    Federal 
OoT«riuneLT  and  the  State*  ftnd  themselves 
Ir.  the  r«Utlon  of  a  parent  and  a  family  of 
ciuldren     So  long  as  the  parent  has  money. 
b«  generously   helps   the   children   wherever 
be  can:   when  the  parent  U  deeply  In  debt, 
then   ts   not    only   a   moral   obllfratlon.    but 
UMre  Is  a  practical  neceaalty.  for  the  children 
to  pay   their   own   eipenaea   and   to   assume 
any  of  ti»e  parents"  expenses  they  can  possibly 
•asume.    Certainly  they  do  not  load  upon  the 
parent    anv    expenses    which    are    properly 
thcln  or  which  they  have  carried   in   pre- 
TtouB  years- 

We  have  coone  to  a  j^lnt  In  Government 
taxation    and    expenditure    when    we    must 
iMiwsrilT  select  ext«ndltures  on  a  basis  of 
their  r«la"uv«   unjknclcs.     There   are   lots  of 
thlzifrs   for   which   the   Federal   Government 
spends  money,  and  lots  of  things  for  which 
Stataa    and    local    agencies    of    government 
BpsD.;    money,    which    we    could    get    along 
wltbout  or  perhaps  we  could  do  them  our- 
wlvea  better  and  more  cheaply  without  turn- 
ing to  Oovemment.     I  would  put  the  pro- 
tection of  Its  citizens  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of   the   obligations   of   any   State,   and   so   I 
wouJd  eay  that  the  States  should  pay   the 
cceu    at    clrtl    defense    under    the    present 
exBcrfeney.  ptrmltttng  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  act  as  a  clearing  house  to  see  that 
equlpanent  and  sourcea  of  Information   are 
•Tailabto  to  the  States.     I  would  certainly 
put  aChicatlOD  near  the  top  of  the  list,  and  I 
would  be  very  much  embarrassed  if  I  were 
a  Stat*  official  to  be  required  to  come   to 
Waahlngton.  figuratively  with  a  tin  cup.  ask- 
tng  lor  money  for  school  lunches,  or  for  sub- 
vcntlona  for  couraea  to  teach  people  how  to 
■all  merchandise.    I  think  that  school  lunch- 
•om  are  among  the  beat  programs  we  have 
In  the  United  States,  but  I  know  from  ex- 
pertenc*  that  they  are  better  carried  out  ard 
more  cheaply  at  the  local  level,  and   I  put 
*i«*wi  eo  high  on  the  list  of  State  obllgs- 
tioaa  that  I  do  not  think  a  State  govern- 
ment should  ever  ask  the  Federal  Oovern- 
mcLt  fo-  money  for  such  a  purpose.     As  to 
eU.  ea  In  merchandising,  when  I  was  sec- 
retary  of  one  of  the  largest  retail  merchant's 
bawRti  in  the  United  Statea.  the  merchants 
thamealTW    thought    they    should    provide 
Umm  coufMB.  «ad  If  It  were  necessary  to  go 
outelde  at  that  flMd  then  the  courses  were 
pruTlde<^  by  the  TMCA's  or  the  TWCA  s  or 
the  Ifw'  school  systems.     Nobody  in  those 
days  evsr  thought  It  was  an  obligation  of 
the  F^Mlaral  Government  to  teach  a  boy  how 
to  be  •  fllUng  station  attendant,  or  a  boy 
or  girl  how  to  work  as  a  clerk  In  a  retail 
•tore.     U  public  housing  Is  either  necessary 
or  deotrable  and  Is  a  matter  of  such  relative 
urfoocy  as  to  .nit  It  on  the  list  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  govcnunent.  then  It  would  belong 
on  a  local  level  and  not  on  a  list  of  Federal 
obUffstkMU. 

There  U  a  serious  side  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Umted  States  Z  will  ask 
my  secretary,  before  mslilng  thu  letter,  to 
attach  to 'It  a  memorandum  showing  the 
grwtaal  reductioo  In  the  value  of  the  ctis- 
tomsr's  dollar.  What  troubles  me.  and  what 
•hould  trouble  you.  Is  the  steady  descent 
•tnee  1939.  I  will  also  aak  her  to  type,  from 
the  Treaetiry  report,  a  memorandum  showing 
the  piirrhsBirs  and  redemptions  of  Govern- 


ment bonds     This  mem  r  Mid.nn  also  should 
give  you  some  concern      Oovemment   txincU 
not  only  pmvide  the  nwai-.s  of  reiundma  u\f 
debt,  and  paying  the  annual  detlcit.  t)'.;t  tlvv 
could   represent   a   bar'imersr   indicaf.iii    the 
conftdence    of    the    peiple    m    their    C".i,'ver;.- 
ment.     Y  lu  will  observe  that  la  t^e  tirst  ye.ir 
after  the  «.ir  the  people  buM^ht  G  ivernment, 
bonds    if    all    series     t  >    ti-.e    extent    of    $9,- 
612.000,000.  and  redeemed  «6  71  7. (HK). 000     F' T 
several    years,    this    ratio    continued,    but    :n 
1950  the  pecple  purchased  onlv  *=i  ^:71  ixO  Oi'O 
as  against  a  redemption  of  >.V4JJ   »« " '    'Ui    .i    d 
b<-glnning  wirh  Julv  1950,  the  nr<t  ir.   lUli  ot 
the  present   ft.>cal   year,   the   pe-pie   n.ive  re- 
deemed more  bond*  than  they  b  'U<i.'  p'. frv 
month    e.xcept    Oct^iDer    19^0.    <i:.U    I>»-»>n."f t 
1950      D?cember     i.s.     of     ccurse,     C!;:.-   ;:     - 
month,  and  b<jnds  are  b  upht   fur  ail'v  .u'  d 
the  excess  ot  purchases  over  redempti   us  ■•"■■is 
only    »32.000.000       Also,    in    the    months    uf 
October.  November,  and  Decen.ber  1950.  the 
Treasury  earned  on  special  campaigns  to  sell 
series  F  and  series  G  bonds  to  certain  classes 
of    Institutional    inNe.stors,    in   exces.s   of   the 
regular  Umiratinns     Since  those  .special  sales 
totaled  »621.0C0,000  for  October.  S 13 1.000,000 
fur  November,  and  $177,0(X),000  for  December, 
you  will  observe  that  they  not  only  wipe  out 
the    slight    purcha.se    balance    for    December 
and  the  larger  purchase  balance  for  October. 
but  they  confirm  an  increasing  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  t-i  buy  bonds      I  do 
not  suggest,  as  I  have  heard  it  su-zijested,  that 
this  Is  the  beginning  of  a     retreat  irom  the 
dollar,"  but  I  do  suggest  to  vju,  as  an  intel- 
ligent   citizen    and    the    representative   of   a 
very  influential  organization,  that  it  Is  time 
for  everyone,  and   particularly  the   veteran.^, 
to  take  stock  of  the  present  .situati>.)n,  and  t.) 
do  something  ab<:ut  it.     The  first  thnig  is  to 
stop  reqtiests  of  all  kinds  up<3n  the  Trea-sury 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  th^se 
demands     upon     the     Federal     Government. 
where  the  same  objective  can  be  secured  .  j- 
cally,  better  and  more  economically. 

I  ::all  your  attention  to  the  fact  'hat  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  political  side  ot  t.he  ptib- 
llc-houslng  program,  which   I   think  should 
Interest  the  veterans  as  much  as  the  financial 
side.     Historically,  there  is  nothin.;  more  ]>'- 
tent  politically  than  a  Federal-housing  pro- 
gram.   This  has  been  shcjwn  i"  this  country. 
and  it  Is  historically  true  In  other  countries. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  tenets  of  a  socialistic 
program  In  any  country.     I  do  not  think  the 
veterans  want  that,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  support  it,  even  thous^htlesslv      Y   u 
can  look  at  the  voting  records  of  any  precinct 
In  which  a  housing  project  rccuples  a  major 
jaart  of  the  area  to  see  what  I  mean    ' t  •    u 
can    corwult    Investltja'nrs    or    members    .;! 
congressional    committees    who   have   looked 
into  this  matter      I  do   not   think  that  any 
veteran  would  willingly  jeopardize  the  free- 
dom of  his  children  for  a  demorustrated  f.'il- 
Iscy  known  as  public  housinz      I  would  pre- 
fer to  keep  this  matter  on   the  basis  of  the 
relative  financial   conditions  nf   the  Federal 
Oovernmer.t,    the    State    governme-nt.    l':>cdl 
agencies,   and   the   individual,  but  I  suggest 
to   you    that    the    political    asi>ect    of    public 
housing  i£  another  reason  whv  you  and  all 
of  the  veteran.s  will   want  to  keep  this  pro- 
gram   on    a    local    level,    where    it    can    be 
watched 

I  assure  you  tha'  I  have  no'  exhausted  a'.l 
the  arguments  'in  thi-s  side,  but  I  have  prob- 
ably exhausted  ycu  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  patience,  and  my  cordial  regards 
and  gtxxl  wishes  to  you  pers*jnally  and  ti.  all 
the  veterans  In  the  urgaiuzali.^u  IjC  wluca 
you  wrote  me  on  Mav  28. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOHV    PHILirPS, 

Meribi-r  a'  CongrtU. 


Tlip  next  Item  in  thi.s  chror  vicical 
record  und  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  ;U1.  arrived  a  day  or  .so  later  It  was 
from  the  Veteran.s'  Advi.sory  Board  to 
the  Huu.sinL;  Authority  of  Los  An«eles. 
224  North  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles  12. 
and  was  sii^ned  by  Mr.  Dan  C  Kineman. 
a-  .Artinu  Coordinator,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
A!  W<  mberj;.  Coordinator.  The  impor- 
ta:u  revelation  was  the  acccmpanying 
m;meos-:raphed  mrmorandum.  which  the 
letttr  said  had  been  -prepared  in  quan- 
tity '  and  which  purported  to  give  the 
true  facts  about  the  limiting  amend- 
ment This  wa.s  the  first  indication  of 
Vac  deliberate  mi.srepresentation,  p'-e- 
.sumably  on  the  part  of  the  housing  au- 
thorities, to  which  the  veterans  were  be- 
lU::  .subjected,  and  which  had  cau.sed  this 
worthy  Advisory  Board  to  implement  it 
and  pass  it  alons  I  .shall  reprint  first 
the  mimeographed  memorandum: 

F.^CTS  RlO^aDl.VG  CONCRESSION.^L  C0NSIDER.\- 
T-.ON  OF  RE,-TRirTION;    ON  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

OF    Vettrans'    Low-Re.vt    Public    Housing 

PROtlRAM 

(Compiled  by  Veterans'  Advisory  Board  to  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles ) 

HOUSING  ACT  OF   1949  CONSTBtTCTTON  TTMtT.ABLE 

l'RFV;OUSI.Y    ADJUSTED 

The  H-iiUMng  .\ct  of  1949  provided  for  the 
construction  of  135,000  veterans'  low-rent 
public  houMUK  units  per  year  for  6  years  and 
authorized  the  President  to  increase  or  di- 
minish this  annual  construction  rate  as  the 
nat.onal  intercut  might  require.  The  exact 
language  regarding  the  construction  time- 
table of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  approved 
by  the  Congres.s  and  signed  by  the  President 
on  July  15.  1949,  reads  as  follows; 

With  r»".spect  to  projects  initiated  after 
M  iri  h  1,  1949,  the  Authority  may  authorize 
tiif  commencement  of  construction  of  not  to 
excffd  135,000  dwelling  units  after  July  1, 
lJ4y.  which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  fur- 
tiuT  amounts  of  135,000  dwelling  units  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1950  through  and 
including  1954.  respectively:  Proiided,  That 
( subject  to  the  authorization  of  not  to  exceed 
810. OUO  dwelling  units)  such  limit,  and  any 
such  authorized  Increase  therein,  may  be  in- 
crfa.sed  at  any  time  or  times  by  additional 
a.Tiounts  a^t^regating  not  more  than  65,000 
dwelling  units,  or  may  be  decreased  at  any 
t.me  or  times  by  amounts  aggregating  not 
more  than  85.000  dwelling  units,  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  President,  after  receiving 
advice  from  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers as  to  the  general  elTect  of  such  increase 
or  decrease  upon  conditions  in  the  building 
industry  and  upon  the  national  economy, 
that  such  action  is  in  the  public  interest," 

The  President  in  the  spring  of  1950  ordered 
a  general  curtailment  In  both  private  and 
public  home  construction  in  line  with  the 
requirements  of  the  over-all  national  defense 
program,  the  public  housing  was  thereby  re- 
stricted to  75,000  units  per  year  lor  the  dura- 
tion of  the  present  emergency. 

IlOtSE   OF   RLPRf  3F.NTATIVES  VOTES  TO  CRIPPLE 
PUBLIC    HOUSING 

C>n  Miv  7.  1951  the  House  of  Representa- 
t;-.  PS  r  ;nimenred  consideration  of  H  R  ;1830. 
an  .^appropriation  act  for  the  ELxecutlve  Offl:e 
Hort  the  independent  executive  agencies  of 
the  G  jvernment.  including  the  Public  Hous- 
ing A^'ency.  fur  the  hscal  year  ending  June 
30    1J52. 

In  these  proceedings  the  House  of  Repra- 
aentatives  Committee  on  Appropriations  at- 
tached an   amendment   limiting   new  public 
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bou&lng  construct. on  to  50,000  units  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1952. 

The  bill  came  up  for  floor  debate  In  the 
House  at  7  o'clock  Friday  evening.  May  4,  at 
a  time  when  only  2M  Members  of  the  Hctlse 
were  present  On  the  motion  i  f  Representa- 
tive Ed  Oos-sett  (Democrat.  Texas),  public- 
housing  construction  restrictions  were  fur- 
ther reduced  to  5,000  starts  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year;  In  other  words,  100  units  of 
public  housing  per  State  per  year.  Extracts 
from  the  Conceessional  Recoed  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  Congressman  Oossrrr  misled  the 
House  In  this  action.  He  assured  them  that 
It  would  in  no  way  Interfere  with  contracts 
previously  entered  Into  between  the  Public 
Housing  Agency  and  the  local  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  The  exact  language 
of  Congressman  Gossrrr's  statement  follows : 

"This  amendment  does  not  Interfere  with 
any  contracts  heretofore  made.  It  does  not 
Interfere  with  any  so-called  proceed  orders, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  may  hap- 
pen in  succeeding  years,  1*  simply  states 
that  during  this  particular  fiscal  year  we  will 
not  begin  In  excess  of  5,000  new  public-hous- 
ing units,  since  the  material  Is  badly  needed 
In  the  construction  of  homes  by  private  In- 
dustry and  In  the  war  effort  generally," 

Actually,  the  restricting  amendment 
would  breach  binding  contracts  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  local  communities 
on  98,860  public-housing  dwelling  units 
scheduled  for  construction  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  next  2  years. 

The.  exact  language  of  the  am.endment  as 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
reads  as  follows: 

•  Proiided  htriher.  That  natwithstriiiding 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  Public  Hotis- 
Ing  Administration  shall  not.  with  respect  to 
projects  Initiated  after  March  1,  1949,  1 1 )  au- 
thorize during  the  fiscal  year  1952  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  In  excess  of 
5.000  dwelling  units,  etc." 

SENATE    COMMrTTEE    rAr.TlALLT    RESTORES 
ntOGRAM 

On  Tuesday.  May  22,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  "began  its  consideration  of 
the  Lndependcnt  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
(H  R.  388J)  as  approved  bv  the  House.  On 
Wednesday.  May  23,  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  voted  to  restore  the  public 
housing  construction  start.s  to  50.000  dwell- 
Ine  units  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1952. 

Assuming  that  the  Senate  approves  this 
partial  restoration  It  will  then  become  nec- 
es.'^ary  for  the  5,000-60, COO  unit  discrepancy 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  be  rec- 
onciled by  a  Joint  Senate-House  conference 
committee. 

ruTtnix  or  ptTBUc  hocsi.vo  is  critically 

ENPANGERED 

Unle.-s  a  minimum  of  50.00<T  construction 
starts  are  authorized  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  the  veterans'  low-rent  housing  program 
throughout  the  United  States  will  te  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  10.000  dwelling  unit 
construction  program  scheduled  for  the  city 
of  L-os  Angeles  would  be  indefinitely  post- 
ponf d. 

You  will  recognize,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, the  misstatements.  Now  I  shall 
reprint  Mr.  Kingman's  letter: 

Vetihans  Advisoet  Board 
TO  THE  Housing  Authority, 

City  or  Los  Ancklis. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  ,  May  31.  1951. 
Deae  Conoeessmam  Phillips:  The  mem- 
bers Of  this  board,  composed  of  the  county 
council  commanders  of  the  veterans'  organ- 
izations printed  on  this  letterhead,  were 
very  much  alarmed  and  qiUte  frankly  sur- 


prised when,  at  their  last  meeting,  a  report 
was  made  directly  from  the  Cokgxxssional 
Recobo  regarding  your  Ktand  on  the  Gossett 
amendment  to  H.  R.  3880  on  the  night  of  May 
4  when  139  Members  of  the  House  were  ab- 
sent and  not  voting. 

The  board  was  particularly  amazed  to  ftnd 
that  the  vote  of  the  amendment,  falsely  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Qossztt,  was  cast 
strictly  on  {tarty  lines  when  we  feel,  as  we 
are  sure  you  must  feel,  that  the  desperate 
needs  of  cur  low-Income  veterans  for  decent 
adequate  hous'ng  should  be  of  major  con- 
cern to  all  our  Representatives  regardless  of 
party  affiliation. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  brochure  we  have 
prepared  In  quantity,  giving  the  true  facts 
regarding  the  Gossett  amendment  and  what 
the  devastating  results  will  be  in  Los  An- 
geles If  this  wrong  Is  not  righted. 

It  Is  our  fervent  prayer  that  you  will  do 
everything  In  your  power  to  see  that  when 
H.  R.  3830  Is  again  before  the  House  In  Joint 
conference  with  the  Senate,  that  the  50.000- 
unlt-construction  allotment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1952,  recommended  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Is  upheld. 
Yours  for  service  always, 

Al   WXINBiSU;. 

Coordinator. 
Dan  C.  Kingman. 

Acting  Coordinator. 

The  following  was  my  reply: 

CO-VCEESS   OF  THE  UNITID  St.'.TES. 

House  of  Repbesentativis, 
Washington,  D.  C  .  June  5,  1931. 

My  Deae  Me.  Kingman:  I  received,  in  the 
Saturday  mail,  your  letter  of  May  31  and 
having  Just  answered  an  almost  Identical 
letter  from  Mr  Arthur  H.  Tryon,  of  the  Vet- 
erans Service  Center,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
offended  If  I  save  time  and  send  you  a  carbon 
of  that  letter. 

It  will  answer  most  of  the  questions  you 
raise,  but  I  want  to  add  a  few  more  com- 
ments, specifically  based  on  your  lettrr  and 
the    accompanying    memorandum. 

Someone  has  certainly  been  spreading  a 
high  quality  of  horse  feathers  among  my  vet- 
eran friends.  In  their  several  meeiint's.  Both 
you  and  Mr.  Tryon  speak  of  the  Oossett 
amendment  as  having  come  "late  on  Friday 
May  4,"  and  the  memorandum  speciflciilly 
says  that,  "the  bill  came  up  for  floor  debate 
In"  the  House  at  7  o'clock  Friday  evening. 
May  4,  at  a  time  when  only  294  Members  of 
the  House  were  present."  This  Is  far  from 
the  fact,  as  you  will  see  from  the  carbon  of 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Tryon.  We  had  been  dis- 
cusAintr  the  bill  for  2  days,  befcinnlng  at  U 
o'clock  each  morning,  which  ts  1  hc5ur 
earlier  than  our  usual  time  to  convene,  and 
the  Gossett  amendment  was  Introduced,  dis- 
cussed at  great  length,  and  adopted  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  on  Friday. 
After  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Uniou.  as  we  call  ourselves 
when  we  put  on  our  Wgislative  overalls  and 
go  to  work  on  a  bill,  had  rejx)rted  the  appro- 
priations bill  back  to  the  Congress,  "separate 
vote?,"  were  demanded  on  two  of  the  amend- 
ments previously  adopted.  One  of  these 
was  the  Gossett  amendment,  and  one  was 
the  amendment  to  reduce  the  President  s  so- 
called  emergency  fimd,  and  roll  calls  were 
requested  for  both  of  them.  It  Is  a  lact 
therefore  that  the  recorded  roll  call  on  the 
Gossett  amendment,  like  the  roll  call  cu 
the  Gathlngs  amendment,  actually  to«ji: 
place  on  Friday  between  8  and  7  p.  m.,  but 
thU  was  in  effect  final  action  on  the  bUl. 
and  there   was  nothing  unusual   about   It. 

Congressman  Goaccrr  not  only  did  not 
mislead  the  House  In  anything  he  said,  nor 
In  the  presentation  of  the  amendment,  but 


it  was  explained  and  discussed  In  full,  as  the 
CoMcaucauoNAL  RscoBo  clearly  shows.  Fur- 
thermore, speaking  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Independent 
OfBces,  whose  bill  It  was.  I  can  a^ure  ycu 
that  I  am  familiar  with  the  enure  situatiau. 
It  was  common  Knowledge  that  the  amend- 
ment was  going  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Cossrrr. 
or  someone  else,  and  that  If  it  were  offered, 
It  would  carry.  This  had  been  known  for 
days. 

I  do  not  know  »h«re  you  gel  the  authority 
for  the  statement.  In  the  memorandum,  th:it 
the  limitation  of  6.000  housss.  which  w:is 
made  because  the  United  States  faces  a  fi- 
nancial situation  waich  could  easily  be 
disastrous,  is  a  limitation  of  "100  unlu  of 
public  housing  per  State  per  year  "  I  quote 
that  from  your  memorandum.  It  is  a  limtta. 
tlon  of  5.000  units  to  be  started  In  the  entire 
United  States,  and  that  fif^ire  was  left  la 
to  provide  for  the  few  projects  which  could 
be  classed  as  of  emergency  nature. 

The  amendment  did  not,  and  no  such 
amendment  could,  "breach  binding  contracts 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  local 
t ommunliies"  on  98360  unit*,  nor  on  any 
ether  number,  because  there  Is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Oovernm'-nt  to  start 
units  at  any  certain  time,  and  this  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  appropriations  by  the 
Congress.  I  point  out  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Tryon  that  the  total  number  of  units  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  1949  was  810,000  unlU.  and 
that  was  Immediately  limited,  as  your  mem- 
orandum shows,  to  not  more  than  135,000  to 
be  started  In  any  fiscal  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  upon  the  authority  given  him  In 
the  authorizing  bill.  Immediately  reduced  the 
number  still  further,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  units  under  construction,  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  the  life  of  the  act.  Is  only  34.356 
units.  In  the  same  time,  privat«  ludustry. 
■without  requiring  millions  of  dollars,  liter- 
ally, as  nonreimbursable  overhead,  from  the 
taxpayers,  built  several  million  units.  There 
Is  nothing  cheap  about  public  housing,  and 
Its  political  and  cconDmlc  implications  are 
devastating 

Toward  the  end  of  the  memorandum  you 
say  that,  ou  Wednesday,  May  23.  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  voted  "to  restore 
the  figure  to  50,000  units."  The  Senate  sub- 
committee may  have  had  the  Item  under 
discussion  on  or  before  May  22,  but  the  irub- 
committee  did  not  "mark  up'  the  bill,  as  we 
say  here,  until  May  24,  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  not  yet  met  to 
act  on  the  bill.  I  hear  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Will  recommend  an  increase  l.n 
the  number  of  units.  There  is  an  old  Joke 
In  the  Congress  that  the  reason  the  Senate 
Is  called  the  "tapper  House."  Is  becau.«p  it 
"ups"  the  appropriations  we  send  over.  The 
mi  then  goes  to  the  full  committee,  prob- 
ably this  week,  and  then  to  the  Senate  floor. 
possibly  the  week  of  the  18th.  Aft*r  the 
Senate  has  acted  upon  the  bill,  It  still  has 
to  t,o  to  a  conleranca  ccmmlttee  before  the 
Congress  gives  It  final  approval. 

What  I  wish  yen  would  do,  Mr.  Kingman, 
Is  to  read  rather  curefully  the  comments  and 
the  facts  I  have  given  In  the  last  several 
passes  of  the  letter  to  Mr  Tryon.  This  Blt- 
uatlon  here  Is  serious.  The  buying  value  (.f 
the  dollar  is  dropping  steadily  The  grocer- 
ies the  veteran  was  buying  in  1939,  he  Is  ncj.- 
buying  with  a  dollar  worth  only  42  cents, 
and  if  we  have  another  r'und  of  wage  In- 
creases, the  dollar  will  go  tjelow  40  cents. 
What  particularly  disturbs  me  Is  the  atti- 
tude that  everything  has  to  be  pr.ld  for  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  think  that  pub- 
lic housing  Is  extravagantly  expensive  and 
politically  dangerous,  but  if  we  concede,  for 
argument,  that  the  public  houAlr.a  ycu  wrote 
about  Is  a  necfscity   la  Lo*  A--^ele«,   ihtu 
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vtiy  alKmld  It  not  be  built  under  tUe  fuper- 
▼tolon  •nd  with  th«  help,  of  the  State  or 
the  cr>unty  ol  U»  Arigelee  The  Peder*l  Oov- 
emmeot  U  057  000  000.000  In  debt,  and  we 
hare  had  a  deflcl*.  on  our  operating  expenses 
ererr  year,  escept  the  3  years  of  the  Blghtteth 
ConfTe«.  «lnce  1930  If  the  members  of 
tour  Board  can  spend  more  money  every 
year  than  they  take  in.  and  not  suffer  by  It. 
then  the  Federal  Government  can  do  It.  and 
1  Wish  to  heavn  you  v^'Uld  send  me  pronto 
a  diafram  showmg  how  tt  U  done.  IT  your 
members  cannot  do  It.  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
•rnment  cannot  do  it  e.chCT.  without  even- 
tual damage.  The  blun*  fact  U  that  we  have 
reactMd  the  point  of  damage  This  Is  no 
longer  an  academic  matter.  The  time  lor 
action  la  now  and  the  emergency  la  here 

Ptcasc  gU-e  my  regards  to  the  members  of 
your  Beard:  I  probably  know  some  of  them. 
and  accept  my  appreciation  for  an  Increas- 
ing intereet  In  a  genuinely  serious  problem. 
amcerely  yours, 

JOHK  Phillim. 
Me^mber  of  Ccngres.t. 

I  had  rpcetved  sonf'what  similar  let- 
ters or  wires,  from  veterans  organiza- 
tlcr.~.  as  follows:  Prom  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Council.  Marine  Corps  League. 
Rlgned  ByTJilr.  TTarold  BUKin  as  Chair- 
man of  Uie  housing  committee,  dated 
June  5:  from  the  Los  Ang  les  County 
Council  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, to  which  organization  I  myself 
belong,  signed  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Harrison. 
as  housing  chairman,  dated  June  5  To 
both  of  these  I  sent  copies  of  the  Tryon 
letter.  In  the  meantime.  I  think  I 
should  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Californi'^  delecation  had 
mimeographed  copies  made  of  this  let- 
ter and  was  not  only  sending  them  out 
in  reply  to  similar  letters  from  his  own 
district,  but  was  supplying  them  to  other 
members  of  the  delegation  for  similar 
use.  I  was  now  answering  my  mail  on 
the  subject  by  getting  mimeoeraphed 
'BBIMes  of  my  own  letter  from  my  col- 
league's office.     '~  "- 

At  the  other  erd.  the  public -housing 
termites  had  been  busy  too.  Wires  from 
labor  unions  were  coming  in.  This  has 
always  mtrigued  me  Why  does  a  union 
member  vant  to  go  all-out  for  public 
housing,  paid  for  by  Federal  taxpayers? 
Union  members  do  the  work  in  either 
ause.  but  in  all  cases.  Federal.  State,  or 
local,  union  members  pay  for  it  through 
taxes  azul  they  pay  more  when  the  Fed- 
eral Oofemment  charges  its  customary 
hotiie  percentage  for  supervision  and 
imUtlcal  interest.  Only  in  privately 
built  housing  is  the  taxpayer  relieved  of 
this  tate.  State  or  local  housing  can 
be  cheaper  and  better  than  Federally 
built  imblic  housing  We  Just  do  not  do 
things  as  cheaply  as  they  are  done  under 
local  supervision,  that  Ls  alL 

Dated  May  39. 1  recelYed  a  letter  from 
the  Southern  California  Pipe  Trades  Dis- 
trict Council.  No.  16.  signed  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter A.  Bertelsen  as  president,  represent- 
ing 10.000  Journeymen,  and  on  the  same 
day  a  wire  from  Mr.  Ray  Waters,  secre- 
taiT  of  iMbmett  Local  No.  300.  which 
■aid  Xhmt  the  action  of  the  House  meant 
tbe  and  of  alum  clearance,  with  which 
I  nHgert  It  had  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
On  May  10.  Mr.  B.  J.  Brown,  business 
•  Of  Pluinbera  Local  No.  70  wired 


me  his  concern,  and  on  June  6  Mr.  Rob- 
ert L.  Spears,  secretary-treasurer  of 
CIO  San  Diego  Industrial  Union  Council. 
sent  me  a  somewhat  similar  wire,  and  on 
June  9.  M*-  Patrick  So&so.  president  of 
Local  923.  UAW-CIO.  sent  me  a  loni:rr 
wire  urging  me  to  "exercLse  to  the  fullest 
extent  my  prestige  and  influence"  to  rv- 
store  the  larger  figure  in  the  bill,  i\ 
request.  I  may  add,  which  would  com- 
pliment any  Member  of  the  Houso  of 
Representatives. 

There  may  have  been  others  but  the>e 
are  at  hand  as  I  put  tou'ether  the  ma- 
terial for  this  statement  I  will  take  mv 
reply  to  Mr.  Spears  a'^  a  sample  of  my 
replies ; 

Ji-NE  8.  1951. 
My  Diab  Mr  Spears  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
to  me  why  a  reduction  oX  any  number  of 
units  in  the  Independent  offlces  approp.-la- 
trin  bill  15  a  seve-e  blow  to  all  labor.  The 
hoi-es  will  have  to  be  btiilt  and  labor  will 
bui'.d  them,  and  m  the  record  of  our  ex- 
pe'-ieiices  of  me  last  few  vcirs.  ,i  -.vhole  lot 
w.  :e  win  be  bull*  a.'.  ^'  t  i;  aa  we  get  away 
{.-  T.  t  .e  Idea  that  only  the  Government  can 
bu;.cl  hou.-es  and  tha*  'uly  the  Government 
fT^  V"  Tnn,.„.  -.v  il-'ei-d  "^l-.e  Federal  Gov- 
e.-  r  ."nt  happens  to  be  bro^  wnile  thf  5'-t» 
c-  v.-'.-nment  1.5  Justiflf  blv  p.-oud  of  having  a 
b.'  i!:ci-  of  Sdu.0«jO,0o<"i,  and  I  have  not  heard 
o:  i..t;i  Difij')  County  being  brulte. 

While  the  Fedr'ral  agency  has  fooled 
a.-  und  buildln»!  35  000  u'nits.  private  build- 
ers h-ive  bui.L  sever.il  n'.i!h(  n  units.  It  looks 
t..i  me  as  it  l;ib'  r  .sh'.uli  put  us  money  on 
the  nose  (A  priva"e  iv.dustry. 

I  have  written  letters  on  this  same  subject 
tJ  several  \etcran.s'  oruaiii/ations  In  Los  An- 
geles, and  tu  s.uf  n:ys»>lf  fme  in  replying 
to  vi'Vir  wire  -f  June  5,  I  am  enclosing  a 
min'.ei  graphed  c(  p;.  1  ^nich  another  Member 
of  Con.^ress  actuailv  had  made  of  my  letter) 
of  une  (A.  th  se  letters.  Some  of  the  figures 
may  .■-iar'>>  ; 'jU 

C'TdKiily  yours, 

Jc-HN  Phillips. 
M  :  'i  >5(V  u/  Con^f'j. 

Now.  Mr  -'Speaker  the  issue  is  clear- 
cut  Th?  (Kher  body,  in  its  committee, 
ha-i  put  back  the  fii^ure  rf  50,000  a.s  the 
numbor  of  unit.^  whxh  may  be  started 
in  the  cominu  fi.-cal  y  ar.  Moreover.  I 
understand  the  other  body,  '.11  the  com- 
mittee at  lea.st— there  ha.s  not  vet  been 
floor  action— has  chant-ed  the  wording 
and  has  removed  tl.e  necessary  restric- 
tions on  the  public -lioii-^mg  authorities, 
preventing  iht m  fiom  mak.Tv^  plaiis  and 
promises,  for  years  ahead,  which  in  the 
pa-st  have  misled  sincere  w.:o\ip.>  in  local 
areas  to  think  there  i.s  some  rummitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Ooverr.meiit  of  the 
United  States. 

It  IS  now  up  to  the  Hou.=;c,  !n  confer- 
ence and  on  the  floor  My  position  is 
clearly  stated  How  many  ut!.tr^  a:e 
there  in  this  Hou.se  who  will  t;u:f  t!:t^ 
necessary  courageous  action  to  p:«\r;.t 
a  further  depreciation  of  the  dollar  who 
will  act — not  merely  talk— a^'ain.st  tl.e 
free  spending  of  Federal  money  whicii 
Ls  one  of  the  prune  causes  of  the  present 
inflationary  trend?  How  many  will  take 
action  to  stop  in  its  tracks  a  movemoiit 
which  openly  on  the  pages  of  history 
has  been  one  of  the  first  steps  to  so- 
cialistic control  of  any  nation,  and  the 
•venttial  destruction  of  that  nat.un  a^ 


a  free  people?     This  is  only  one  small 

Item,  but  it  is  an  opportunity  for  action, 
not  just  for  wishful  thinking.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive.s. 

I  almost  foru'ot  to  say.  Mr.  Speaicer. 
that  while  the.se  relatively  few  letters 
and  telenrams  were  coming  in,  urging 
me  to  support  an  increase  of  the  figure 
limiting  public  housms;  in  this  bill,  I 
had  many  times  that  number  of  letters 
rommendinw  the  committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  cutiint;  it 
down  to  ,5.000  I  am  interested  today, 
in  this  statement,  only  in  the  wires  and 
letters  a.^kins  for  the  increase  of  the 
n  ure.  and  particularly  in  the  evidences 
of  cohe.sive  propaganda  on  that  side. 


Summary  of  Provisions  of  Revenue  Bill 
of  1951  as  Prepared  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


EXIEN.^ION  OF  RF.MAPJIS 

HON  FREIS  t.  CRA^TuriD 

Of    MICHIGAN 

IN    IHF   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mor.day.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dor  leave  to  extend  my  remar'--.'^  in  the 

R"i"onD.   I   include  the  followme: 

SummarTj  of  t>'r  p'Of:^ujn<!  a*  H  R  4471 
(revenue  bill  o/  1951),  a>  prt-parrd  hi/  the 
staff  of  the  Committer  n'l  Way-  a'u'.  ^f••(lns 

ESTiM.\rF.:i  Ei'Fcr  on  rkvf.nufs  in  ^  i  vi  i  yi\r 
or  opt  r.\t:on  ' 


|(  millions) 


L  bitOMK  Taxes 
U)  coaroRATio.ss 

Rjies.  lncTPa.<seiJ  normal  tax  r«ie  from  25  tn 
M  I'ercent  ami  ovrr-all  ceiling  on  normal 
till,  surt.M  anil  excess  pniBt«  t*T  froni  62  to 
70  toroent.  rffecfivc  Jan.  1,  IS.il  Re.lur«>tl 
the  avrraee  oarninr*  rrpflit  for  i"Tr««<!«-iimflts 
ti«  from  H.^  to  i.")  ix^crnt  of  t'  •  ■•  t  .  i 
the 3  tnwt  vt«8rsin  tho4-yeai  1  ;.  :  1.  •  •, 
•'    •  •  ■  Inn   I.  iy.il 

I  .  ns    ln^T<".i^»•■l  ta-i  liahility  on  net 

.,     ».    jsin<    by    IJh    i>«T«>nt.    eflective 

-.•I     I.   1 '.=  1      Inrrnvie  kir  calendar  year 

l.i'l  IS  i  I'^rtvnt 


jz  m 
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Toui  lirom  eorpomtlons. 


(B)  tXDIVlPrAU 

lmi>oMdatlMpvMBItMrM!ie  in  inonme  snd 
nihital  aitm  lax  OiMntr.  to  be  kmwn  a.<i 

a  :  •  iv   n»is(»l  the  maximum  flTtTtive 

r-ir.  •    :  ■  n  fr.in  *•?  to  90  {MTo»nt  in.i  t»T 

>    ,  ,1  r-iti'.;ft.tx  on  surtax  t' • 

•  •      ;    I  liver  at  Wlj  rirrori!!       ' 

-   ■  ■  ;  ''l      I'ln'.tso   fir   rJcii'l.u    >>  j 


,'       ,      1-1,  ilf  of  th.>  a-lviviii 
:     :  ij  ■ '  -    '..iv?  ijvi'r    -ii  ^i, 
uiooiue  H'luiuig.    Kr!i.t  M 


-  i  !<  '.f  hi'U-^--- 

t'  -li  It  lii  irr,.Ml 

1  iTv  II-    'ri'iii 

■r:  I.  1,  ly.'l   .. 


ZKVi 


T  ■!  il  ft'im  irit'.iviilii  as 


2.W-I3 
2.  M7 


1  K-":'-.:i'!  ctTiTt  ''n  rf-vctiiit^  prptiiirrnl  bt  thr  '-r  .'T 
(if  (,■!.■  I    .il-   I  ,,i;i:iii(iw  on  Im>tii,i1  Kcvrniip  'Ij^x-itii  n. 

'  'Iti.'  f^i,;:..it<'  t.rr;ik.i  il^iwii  a.-.  f<,il.  vk».  ,H*ri'''iit 
IikT'Mn.'  ;:•.  tfii'  I:  riii.ii  t:u  rite  :\n'i  'iv>'r-;\n  Wihr.*:. 
«■.''!»■  .!,,'.  4. iTk'  'm<p  iwri' <1  .- irr.inir*  iTi^'it  from  "i.^  m 
?•  :  ■  r'>-ii'  ir;i!  ;i!r>t*  l-  ni'  itif  ifilmi!  froti;  rt7  U>  7(1  l^wtrnt, 
i-'  :  :,LM.  *:,m:'. 
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Summary   of   tke  jtrocisioru  of  B.   &.   4473 

{revenue  bill  of  1951),  as  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Means — Continued 


;  .Kra'"'ant 
'(mUliuRs) 


Summary  of  the  provisions  of  H.  M.  4473 
{revenue  bill  of  1951).  as  prepared  i>y  the 
stag    of    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means — Continued 


II.    KXri5E   T.kTES 

CnTi' '  i'!y  tb>'  <  ff.-cti  ve  (istr  (or  ch'5ng«'5  Is  th>'' 
first  day  af  the  flrrt  nnnth  which  bet  ns 

i;:uri'  l:i;in  liJ  d,.>  -  JliT  tl."iU;  >A  iti.icl:i:tnt. 

(.0    Ari>II.-<K>N9 

ni  ExempteJ  bentfit  f»'rf.irii.Jknces  xtJ.tr*' 
pp-wiM"!  iriTif  to  rehiiiofs.  eflucaivnual 
(indudinK  nont)roflt  optra  ounpaiiies) 
or  cli<int:ibte  msutuiKiiis:  cr.-ijjrofu 
c.T.rnT!nitY-«upport.M  symph'iay  ri'- 
cbestras  art  J  cooperative  or  c«»ram  mity 
center  motioQ  picture  theaters;  nan- 
pro".!  i£T:(Tiltunu  fairs;  National  G'-ir.!, 
R«*serve  offirer<'  «m1  v-etprani'  oruan- 
ii-.tions:  police  aiid  fire  departments, 
hifl  fiiiida  set  up  for  tli*i  benefit  of  Um-it 
TTfr^hpn  or  <1pprn'1ent^:  nn-l  i-xrmpt<»d 
.<=■.(  iniiTiiiiE  pfMils  and  othr'r  p!f.(vs  prt>- 
vi.imu  faciiilitis  fur  physitjU  eita-cise  if 
op*>nted  t>T  irovemmentvl  iinifs      .     . . 

C2)  Thefi.Uowirigadnxisskms  wTHildDot  beex- 
einptol:  Wrestiiiog  or  boxing  matches; 
c;imiv.i;>,  ro'.eos  L»r  cireu."«s  whtTi'  pro- 
fc>«?ional«  partieipete  for  rompen<at>on; 
or  athietk:  contests  unless  the  prtxreds 
uiiir^  e\dusiveiy  to  llie  buittiiit  ot  f!i»> 
military  or  <«r«)nd^iry  whools. 

(3)  Exempted  free  admis^ii»i.<:.  and  in  the  ease 
oi  :wiiDissiocui  at  reduoe<.l  rates  applieil 
tb''  t^x  to  the  amount  artually  p:iij 

(B)   APPUANCSS— BLlCnUC,   '".AS,  AND  Oa 

Made  no  chanite  in  rate*,  hot  t>rr»*<i<'T>ed  the 
ba,.-i«-  to  include  [wwer  town  irow-er?.  electric 
cir  ci^  clutlies  driers,  and  the  f<.ll<iwiQg  etec-- 
trie  items  o(  the  hoosehold  ryx»  Bc!t-drren 
tans,  dehumidiflei^,  dishwasher^.  <loorbeU 
chi:n<*s,  fxxl  choppers  atid  meni  rrinder's, 
he<!jc  Hipper;,  ic^-cream  fnvtcr";.  sheet.':  and 
spreaidi.  siiavers.  floor  polishers  tind  waxers, 
paiits  pntsKrs,  ruaagles,  and  ir.otioii-  or  still- 
pir'itre  pTTiJt^rtop!  .. 

Eiempted  electric  beatintr  p<ids  

(O   ATTOMOBILt,'!.   MOTORCTrLfcS 

Inc»t?aM  ■!  from  7  to  10  fwtiejit,  but  eiemvted 

h  'U.-c  traikrs  from  iho  .i-(;«rcteac  increase.. 

(X>)    AITOMOTITE  rABTS   ASD   AOCKSSORIKS 


(3) 


N% w   I".<Tt':i><  ■)  frriin  '  !o  >i  {»Tr,  <\l 

Kebuilt:  EUri.tnate<l  from  the  Uu  ha.se  the 

liir  iiiiirkit  value  of  Iht  old  pan  tnj.ied 
;n  on  n-bnilt  part 
F.uin  e<i'iipnient:  Provuied  tax  rtfund  or 
i-iv<Ui  uhtrt*  u*-.!  on  MJ(  ti  e<)uipr:.nt. 
Ppp.rk  pliip,  <t^ir:ige  batt-ric^.  leaf 
srrintrs.  ooiN.  timer-*,  and  t!r»>  rh  ;'n? 
not  lutiu  led  in  ;irovisitiu 


L»'*r.-,k«t>tl  from  $Ji  U5  J<5  per  liarn-l.  Inipo^.-Kl 
11  tUw  stock?  tax  of  $1  per  ^^m-'l  on  i^T^'n-^ 
hi  Idint    for   sale    when   inrrwwse    becvm 

tSi.I.ir.      ^Fur    uicrf*se    in    "-" *■■" 

tax  "*  <■  "nL^tilled  spirit^.") . . 


:n»s 
oceupiitionai 


or.  powi.is 


Al !  tVS  ASP  K1U.IARD  kSV  POOL 

TAPI  ES 


liiere«t*J  t  !.*  tax  per  aiiey  or  table  from  t*  to 

tC'rvry.-^ 


iO)   CABA«ITS 

Fiemptfd  tifiUroom'  snd  danoe  hulls  whrrc 
semng  of  food>.  etc..  Is  incidt-ntHl  i  ■  furnish- 

ii\4  uiuiii  aiid  diiurm^  privileges 

(H)  Cl-.AKITTI,  aCAR,  IHR  PIPI  Ur.HTSKS 

Impos»"l  X  ijeroent  retail  tax  by  lodudinK  in 
Uiwuf  i<iw<Ury  lax 


fH   aGABlTTES 

lncr<';vse(1  from  7  to  S  nsntu  fwr  p:tekair«  fSS.W 
to  H.hi'  pur  thouaandj.  liiipoied  I  cent  per 
juuka^e  floor  stock;-  tail  on  pt-rsous  holding 
liT  sale  on  effective  date  of  inerease 


U)  COIX-OFtiATID  GAMING   DEVICES 

Inwea-sed  annual  occupati<ui:il  tax  from  $150 
U)»2J0 

>  T,os«  ncsIiBihlp. 

•  F<ti!ii:U<'  di>'<  not  th.^w  . 
«toc)s<  t.ix  iiiice  !l  15  api  U*"' 
lu  crease. 
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IL  Excisi  Tai«»— Continued 

(K)  COMlll'XKATIOys 

Poraestie  telt?8Taph.  rad'c.  and  cable  servitwi: 
Rt-vluced  fruas  i'  lu  A'  VT-nvr.t 

•1)  DiisKL  rm. 

In-.po<e<l  a  2-opnts  per  galkm  tax  wnere  soW  to, 
or  i:^xl  b.-,  o{)a-Ator^  ot  Die^-ixiwert'd 
highwiy  vehicJes--- 


Atn-Junt 

imiTU'Jns) 


Tift  on  r("vinme  of  floor 
•nlv  en  effective  dale  ol 


(2) 


•  It!  DtsTwxEO  sratrra 

Tit  IiKreaised  from  tS  to  $10.50  per  proof 
f.illon  and  iiicre&^e^  draw-t)«cic  where 
li.'W'd  ID  Iboits,  rat-d  seines,  etc.,  ttom  iti  to 
y  a!  per  foUoti  ( de«rea.seto  at- 1  uv  frtwii  $3 
to  $1  .  Impa«'\iall«.«irst*jctj>  taxoi  Jl..\.t 
p»T  caihin  ov.  i^rsons  hoi- 1  in/  f'*  sale  or 
II**  in  articles  intended  (or  sate  on  d.»te 
increase  heouaw«  etTective .     .. 

Aniiiuvi  ocitiiMtiuaal  rju;  Increiis^d  hw 
n  tai!  li(4UT>r  dealer:*  fnim  427. 5U  tu  $50, 
w!ioiesale  liijuor  dealers  froni  $110  t-' 
$"JX1;  and  wholesale  malt-liquor  d<jaler« 
(rom  $55  to  $100 


IMM)    KLXCtiUCAI.   LSKSCT 

ReneaM  tai  entirely.. 

(N)     roOiTAl.V     AND    BAU.-POI\"T    PKNS    AKD 
MkCiJAMCAL   FKN4.'1LS 

Ini[>;sei  20  peroeut  manufacturers'  tax_ 

lO'    C.ASOUX1 

In''n;-i?>vl  from  l\i  to  2  centj:  per  iiaUon  and 
inn>"S»>d  a  Sotir-ftocts  tax  of  ia  fvm  [.ht 
ca'.lun  on  whoJesilers'  supplies  on  date  of 
uii'n':i9e - 


iF)   FHoror.RAnric  aftaratt-s  ant>  Kgtir- 

illVT 

F^tftblished  a  JJat  rite  of  tax  of  30  iierctut  ia 

ht'u  '.f  the  present  25  jierceat  rate  on  appara- 
tus -in  -1  equipment  and  15  ixrceiu  en  Sims,  j 
ri;i  i  exempted  "busine^  cost"  llemb  fr'm 
t';.'  t:ii  ProvK!e«l  floor-stocks  refund  on 
pii  ■'  !l:  =h  bulbs  to  p<rsons  hi)kliiig  for  sale 
t'ti  ulTectivc  date 


tg)   BAPtns,   ETC. 

r<  ir.miinicstinn,  rtetc<>tion.  nnd  n'lvication 
n-'.-i  ;•. iT?  K.v- :t;:'lr-i  fr'nn  t:ix  r\i.  u<^<\  in 
cn'm^ri'i'il,  n;iU!ury,  .ir  iii.»fJT;  iiistiilki- 
tj.iii*  when  «oM  to  the  Tnited  ^tUes  for  it.<i 
exclusive  ii«»v   -  -- 

(K>   SfiiKTtNr,   COOPS 

Iii(Te;-.«<-<l  fmm  1"  t'l  1?  percent  but  ""xempted 
fr' in  t;i\  ir<'ra?  primarily  use*!  in  scbix-ils  and 
1  y  ( hiklren,  pxc»pt  basehalL'  nnd  b<k*bail 
i<;lii:i:nent  . - 

(S     TIRf?  rOR  TCT«,  laWN  MOWERS.  ETC. 

F.xi'iT;[tei!  from  ,^  cents  per  pound  tax  \«  here 
tires  lire  not  more  than  2<J  ittrhes  in  diameter 
and  tir>"<  with  tntemal  wire  fastener? 


(T!    TCilI.ET    rHEPAKATIDN.s 

Fxeni^ted  from  2(v percent  refai!  t.ix  baby  ofls, 
powiiTS,  an.l  lotion.*,  and  toilet  preparatioD-s 
us«vi  in  barber  and  beauty  shops 

(V)   TBAN-SPORTATIOV 

(II  IVr^sons-  Exempted  (ishiuj  boat  trtpc  from 
Vix  on  transportation  of  persons . 

(2)  I'roiierly  KxtendM  the  base  to  include 
tnuisinrtation  of  oi!  by  barjie  or  tanker 
by  shippers  n  bo  trmsport  their  own  oil. . 

(T)   TKtCKS,  TRICK  TRAILRRS,  AND  BTSSIS 

Increased  Irotn  »  to  9  percent 
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Sitmmary  of  the  propMoiu  of  H.  M.  4473 
{revenue  bill  of  1951).  as  prepared  bf  the 
stag    of    the    Committee    on    Wmys    and 

Means — Continued 


'  Loss  negligible. 

« Estimate  does  not  show  the  effect  on  revenue  of  floor 
gtix-ks  tax  since  it  is  applied  only  on  eflectlve  date  of 
increase. 

'  E.'stlmate  does  not  show  effect  on  revenue  of  floor- 
itiKks  tax  and  refuind  since  they  apply  only  on  eflectivt 
date  of  inen»;ks»'. 

•  N'M'tTe.  t. 

■  Th:s  will  result  m  an  increase  in  reveri;jf  ^'f  le.^  than 
loOU.'AIO. 


.Amount 
I  triilbcns) 


11.  EitTSt  T*it»— Conllnoed 

l:i;pi\M>.!  a  Ui-f>erwnt  tax  <m  that  wtrt  of  the 
iirosj.  i<x-eipt3  of  jtersoiM  from  the  rwBtineN)  of 
lakine  waeers  on  which  they  asBHBie  the 
risk  of  profit  or  loss,  firom  opera  tine  of  w«er- 
int  j-Xils.  and  ^om  lottencs,  inehicting 
n ' :  m  her" ,  pohcy .  and  sIm  ilar  trpeo  of  w  *f*r- 
IIU-.  and  imprweil  an  ociiipatirHMl  tax  of  »S' 
{■er  >e*r  on  persims  aoerfitinf  wara.'  or 
opersimf:  a  bandbooK  at  WWry,  with  p*n- 
aitiw ,. 


(II    WIXR 

Increas»>d  i>f*9Wit  taxes  on  tbe  avemfe  abnat 
12- .  i"eroent.  ImiMvsdd  Hour  storks  tax  on 
I^Ts  I'l  NiWtne  k>r  sale  or  iwe  in  articles  lii- 
teiitik^i  tnr  »le  on  date  (ncretwe  b^contes 
elltcti re  

Total  from  eirbe  taxes 

Ul,  Capttai  Oaws  Tae 

U)   RATSS 

Applit-1  tiie  ijyt-peroent  ln«n>««e  In  tndlTMua! 
iiuiir.ie  i\x  liaridity  to  the  atteroatlxr  t.ix  on 
c.M>iial  Katnsof  ittdlTldaiiband  oarporatian». 

;p    RCHOtsTR*  aNrnr>!\t>  cooprratiti 

APARTMRVrsi 

lle«>5m  iM>d  the  gain  on  sale  of  nestilenw  only  to 
thi  extent  the  procee<b  esceed  the  cost  of  a 
iK'w  res^kletMw  !>urrhaaed  within  I  year 
U'lore  or  after  sale  of  the  oM  resklenc*  and 
f»\>-  tlM'  new  residpnr«>  the saoie  twsls  as  tbe 
oW  ru";i»leiK5e.    KfTectlve  Jan.  I,  lUSl 


,T)  UTRSTOCR 

E\t(rid«<d  capital  ratn  treatment  to  livestock 
held  hy  taxpayers  for  draft,  breedinf  or 
d.i  rv  purpo(«es  for  12  monUw  or  more,  el!«!«> 
tive  Jan.  1.  li»l 

fPI   COAL  ROTAiTIES 

l^t»te<1  ft.<  r-ipital  enm  iii«ie:id  of  ordtaary 
fciennie.     KtTeetivc  Jan    !,  IWl 

1\',    NtlSl  Kl.HMi<M  S 

IV  I    nF.VEI  OPVIEM    KxrKMHTlRrs   OP   MINES 

Treiite>!  expendituips  ii^oirred  in  the  develop- 
nieal  tifmirie*,  aftet  disoov«r>'o'coi:iinerrHAl 
(;i!:int!ties.  a«  deferred  eriien**-*  de<hictib!e 
r  ■  il  !v  i>v(>r  tbe  jM-riod  mineral  bentsflte'l  Is 
sold,  eff."otiTe  Jan.  1.  lUftl 

pi  RprtCATiovAi  rvsTTTrTioxa 

Exempte<l  iiiC' iiu'  derive"!  Inim  unrelated 
aenve  tmsin*"*"  of  feeder  eorporatifins  for 
veiiFS  jiTior  to  l«''l,  !.-uch  incotue  was  made 
t,i\tMe  by  the  Revenue  Art  of  19iO  for  IWl 
and  lollowine  years,!.. ,    


I 


ICI    FAMn.V    FAHTNERSHiet 

Ree^irnixed  a<«  a  partner  a  person  owninr  a 
capital  l^te^•^t  in  ;i  piu-fner^hip  in  »  hicli 
ciipitul  i>  ;  iiMti  r:;5!  inoome-pnvlnclnf!  far- 
tor  whether  or  not  «uet!  IntercJ-t  i"  deri\<'<! 
by  purchase  or  rift.  Distributfv?  shares  for 
t;a  purposes  wonid  be  determined  after 
allowance  of  rea«onable  compensation  for 
S4rvi(.t«  rendered  the  partnership,  but 
would  rot  bediminishedbfcaati'of  absence 
due  to  military  service.  Eilectlve  Jan.  1, 
IMl ■ 


$*» 


(•^ 


1.252 
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-30 


(15) 


(") 


(P)   rVS'-RAVCl  COMI'AVIES 

Continued  fbr  IMl  the  iloppap  l«fl«lation 
adopted  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  Ifleo  tor  tbe 
liiXTition  of  liIe-uisuraDt*  comp»nie«  (in- 
8tnictt*J  tbe  istafli  to  continue  their  studiee 
of  permanent  legislation  for  taxatton  of  Itfe- 
insuranee  oompanies  and  to  study  the  tax- 
ation of  slock  and  mutual  fire  an<l  casualty  1 
insurajic*  companies) - 1  '  58 

•  No  continuinR  effect. 

•  See  tncome  taxes. 

»«  No  i>ermanent  kiss, 

"  No  e'fiH't. 

11  Toi<  eitinrite  is  the  increa"*'  ever  rfi-  i>a  under 
prc-lSio  formula. 
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APPFlsinTY  TO  TWF.  rnXTOPFRSinNAT.  RErORD 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Bummmrf  of  fi*  jtrmistons  of  H.  ■  <473 
(rrvmuM  bUl  of  I95n .  ai  prepared  by  the 
ttaff  of  the  Committee  on  Wayt  and 
Mran» — ConUnu«<l 


Sjrnnary  of  t^e  pTWifions  r'  H  R  H~  I 
(rrvenue  bxll  of  i95;i  a<  pr^pa^'-d  hi/  *'  »' 
itaff  of  thr  Committee  on  Wr.-<  a-  I 
M  fan*— Continued 


Amoar.t 


(!• 


l'lr«wlv  i»kl  (•orixiT'iri'iM*     rnviitt'd  that 

t<.  iiir  nrfffilion  N  roiisul-r-'l  n"n- 
i-ipitml  ■*sx^is  *od  Ui.il  iisiiv"  In.ra  »ui'h 
«j«k»    ti»"    rr««lf<l    as     ■nliiury    .nciirne. 

\;:w  ».  i4>.'>i. bill  will  i^i'ly  -Jiiy '"  ■■*1«« 
i>r  .•■>rn;»n««<  m-uU-  -tf'fr  \t\y  '<.  I'*?' 
(i,  rnilatBtitHToriwiriJcn.    Ii-.tiu'tr-l  ir  f  hts 
t«>rui  *<xjn»>ritii>n  «f  i^h  is  .>r/-»iuzi-'l  to 
n:):ivi>ri  {-(rrf:!,*  fnira  tait-s  '.f  ;nviTifi(ry 
»n'l  ■iti.x-k   ;n  trvlr-  into  nipilii  >:a.r\.*. 
Kffr^'(V«>  J  in    !.  l*'i! 
U)  l"<wii»i-itKi*j  ^pbt-uf«    I'emiitt.Hl  only  I 
surr  u  cx<-nij»C!oo  *n'l  only  1  nuninirm 
ciit-ss  pn>flt>  tax  (.m.n  to  mrnitxr^  ol  % 
nvt.t-viU**-!  iTPHip  tit    iirviorilioi  ■>    ct:iin- 
fi'uiHvt  of  ciinimon  o'«  n.-r^tup  "f  i*-'  t»;r- 
oTit  i>f  morv  (■!<  ttir  \>iin«  [ow'-r  of  thf 
("orporMf  »!i>'k'      F.iTtn-llv*'  Jan.  1.  I'A'.l. 
(4)  rvm^-rf  iri  «-mntw~'    Hi-.nj:-i'<!  M  rl«':ir!v 
eiMTiKU-k    <«iu-itK><    n'm    I'Urrli.i*'    '>r 
twcjuHHi'-n  »<  to  «■'«•! !ifr  or  nut  tVit-y 
»iT  hfll  k  r  invr.iun  nl  or  «»!«•       1  rMi.s- 
fcr*  fr  ■ni  onf  *c<tHii:t  to  tr*  nt.Vr  not 
recoimiJM  'or  tai  piirpo*'*.     S«'ciir1t»*s 
wriukl  l<^  CMtisa'itrrii  *s  ti»'ine  m  invptj- 
XoTj   im>p58  ftiecifirJilly  earm:irkt*J  for 
ln\Tf.«lin*iit,     r!iT»-<-five  for  mIps  or  •■!- 
chanar*  «f  *'^uriti»^  m.v)p  a/lcr  <>Iplr^^ 
turn   >f  Ifllh  il:»y  .iftpr  clat«-  af  eri.ittm<Tit 
(JJ   Oainasri'l  !<i5ws   Uinr  i»-rtii  lo)i-«  <  tn  isiT.*  t 
»tK>rl-l>-rin  runs  iu    lUI.  and  lonirtt'rra 
r:uns  to  ofTas't  »hort  tmi  l«'V»-s  N-for? 
rr<hicili(f  flie  U>nt-tfr'n  cams  it  1','S.-«'S  by 
tN-  50-p»-r(vnt  liniilili<xi  nn-irr  [irt'sent 
law.     Kllrrfivc    for    tixahie    year*    h<»- 
nnninir  ■>n  or   ■tltrr  ilati'  of  t-rijirtmcnt. 
;«)  Ntmrva  4«U  ali»T,<    Ii  clu'.n!  ;r.  !.'»•  t.n- 
aMf  .••lit*'  of  iHnir<-*'l<-nt  ain-rn  t'!Hti-'I 
SlAt*'*  'lovfnimfiit  bon-l"  ivMjihI  an  or 
tkSxtr  M»r.  1.  IMI.  »  ^l«-rv  dro-"l»'nt  difs 
after  Jit*>  of  fnanrn-'ut  md  «ich  iJwns 
»rf  not  '•nea«»Hl  m  Sriil?  or  buMi^-o  in 
the   rnil."!   St  lU*    in4  ttw   N.n.ls  'ire 
phy^<-.»ily  tirr-^-nt  '.!:;  tlv  t'n:l>-!  -t.-«Vj. 
T  hi*  (Vi-t>ir»n  ilo  ifTUKiSPS  n  itsft  tAi  in 
Miptl  »iifii'!   in  tilt  (>*  t<m<i<  isMwl  kfter 
M:*r  1.  iMl. 

Totil  '"-otTi  rl-i-inj  l.w)f.h(jli« 

(ri    riRt»M\     E    I'Rfl  ITIOX 

AiWrd  fofk>wiug  at  rate  of  ?  p.-r^Tl  '.imi. 
frawl.  eraiule.  '!i!tf^4\  >toti«'  ■  iin-iu'lmK 
jiutTKt'".  *<»fi:i  -Ui'i  ?! -t<'  .  ^iT'.rt  .iivl  !.io 
rl;i>  .  ^.'ril*'.  u\  -I>  i  trvl  c.ii!i  ^h•  II,  ciJi'l  ::^^t"»-s- 
U>  i'ld  the  'iill<i«  irii;  ;.l  !i»«-  riil<-  i>(  15  [wr- 
crnt  B»irax.  fulJ<T'<  t-j/'h.  rc'rw-ticy  iri.l 
flrp  rtj>.  'lu-u-liiil*.  I*  rlin-,  di.iioiujOHms 
p:;it^.  ra«-t;u!uri'!(-!kl  j:ii1  ('lieniit-.U  giaile 
llinr»;cw'*  «ivl  tni'oll. 

Coal  hiCTfam-d  thr  ailo*!in<v  friiin  5  to  10 
[wfr»-nt 

Tnfnar<l!ii'  R»'IBov*><I  t!*  rtslrtrHon  whu-h 
only  »llom»  the  IV-jji-rtnt  ri  i  wht-ti  it  ut 
•bC:iinr<1  *^'>rn  ^f'.rM^■«  ,»!rd  mn  arei  ,>f  f.rme. 

Ia*»*  from  phaliges  in  [»  nvntaj;*-  >U'pl»- 
t  iuii ■ 


iWM 


(n    TtvTtsi  .  \nTAL 

Artiervlfd  *«c.  3»il  ol  ihf  Uiltrat^  R^viriue 
Vcuit  »o  M  to  firmpt  from  ixr-^intMia 
innnTsr  ii\  \>«atiuf  ith'  ''iJ  conjimntrs  which 
h»\i:  M  t.Vtr  !)rioct(uii  puri*r«-  t^e  ■■ui.iply- 
iiw  ot  capitaJ  to  wcporsiions  rnr.i?''*! 
priiKipAUy  m  <leTrk>piri(f  or  i\j>l<>:tin«  nrw 
inrrntlona.  tiniirovem<nls  or  ni-w  dt-viCT-s. 
|>rurr<ur?i  or  product*.  »h«T*  mch  poid- 
p»'  «-i  distribute  suMatitiaily  all  thii'ir  in- 
comr.  !iidt*ain«  OKnt^i  gsittS'.  t«  tfk^ir  «tock' 
h<*l»f».  Thew  cwnpaiiirs  w<wiW  be  e vmpt 
tr<M»  tai  #Trn  thoafli  they  ovn  tnore  than 
IU  ^avcrni  al  tht  stock  of  tb«  oom[taates  tn 
vhicA  «h«y  bav«  invistmrDLi.  Eflertlv* 
Jan   !.  cr.! 


O 


■  Lotoi  ne^htibiie. 


(FT 


IV.  Mi-<  It; A' 
I  :thh    '    ■ 


r  ntfatie<l 

\     -    Rl.f  ALTIKS, 
-     K    vtl«k9TTO 


AflMOOt 
I) 


t:Vr 


;,  r  \moante  p«kl  In  1M2  rod  suhse- 

;i..  •;!  \  i.-v  :  i.ors  wmiM  b«  rafiuin^d  to 
»  : :  I  I  :  •  n  .•  •!!«>  rate  of  i)  [>en»'nt,  with- 
Mi-  ;..'».-ii  i: .':::;  »  • 'Q,  Mid  trsnsnjit  10  the 
li-.:m  .:  I  .  ,  RcfWM  38  percent  of 
gr   ^-  ;  »v:  .  l:.»»rd»oCllBOUnt4  with- 

h.i.1  I  ir  ■■>•  dividual  would  do*  he  re- 
qii;r.xl  i  r  •  r  the  BorcMI  or  Indlvidunl 
;wv.t's  vxcvjit  IS  H'l  forth  an<ler  Form  MW 
liilor:nation  n-turns  below.  T&x-CWBP( 
orz  nutations  •aoiiH  he  permitted  to  tMra 
CTf^iil  for  t.ii'«  withhoW  on  paJriDeDt*  to 
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Reporti  of  Expcrimenti  Conducted  at 
Eniwetok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

oy  u'iv.si.ksk 
IN  TUF   HOrSE  OF  REPRESENT.^'n\"ES 

M   'idcy   June  IS.  1951 

Mi  PIEBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  privilec^e  of  witne.ssins  the 
at(  rr.:i--;)r;mo  test.s  and  thermonuclear 
exp'j:.:r.L:-.: .  conducted  by  Joint  Task 
Force  3  on  Eniwftok  Atoll  I  wa.s  there 
a.'v  the  reprt  entative  of  the  Hou.-e  Armed 
Services  Committee  throuch  de.smnation 
by  the  di^tmtjui.^hed  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  I.  chairman  of  the 
committee 

Subsequent  to  my  appointment  and 
prior  to  my  departure  for  the  tests  I 
was  requested  by  Mr  Frank  Allen,  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  winnin? 
newspaper,  the  New  Orleans  States,  to 
write  my  impre.ssions  of  the  blasts.  I 
assured  Mr  Allen  I  would  do  .so  pro- 
vided I  had  the  permussion  and  clear- 
ance of  the  Atomic  Ener<;y  Commi.s.'qon, 

I  explained  the  request  to  the  Honor- 
able Gordon  Dean.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Er.eiuy  Commi.ssion.  and  re- 
quested that  he  clear  for  security  any- 
thing which  I  might  write  or  say  con- 
cerning the  atomic-bomb  test^.  Mr. 
Dean  agreed  to  do  so  and  has  been  most 
cooperative.  At  the  sueeestion  of  Mr. 
Dean  it  was  further  aureed  tliat  any- 
'thing  wi.ich  I  mis-ht  write  woulj  only  be 
released  .irter  Lt  Gen.  Elvvood  r^.  ^Petei 
Quesada  commander  of  Jo:nt  Task 
Force  Ty-.ree,  would  make  his  official  re- 
port in  \Va..-hin-ton  at  a  genfral  pres-s 
conference 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement  I 
prepared  a  series  of  articles  md  'sub- 
mitted them  to  Mr.  Dean  who  read  and 
di.scussed  them  with  me  informally. 
After  this  conf*  rcncc  I  liad  pre  pined  an- 
other manuscript,  and  this  paper  was 
formally  submitted  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  carefully  checked  and 
censored  for  purposes  of  security  A 
third  manuscript  was  then  prepared  for 
relea.^e  and  publication  under  the  copy- 
right of  tiie  New  Orleans  Stales,  which 
had  requested  fhe  articles 

The  New  Orleans  States,  th,  ou-h  Mr 
Allen,  subsequently  made  th '  articles 
available  to  the  Associated  Pre.s.'^.  the 
International  News  Service,  the  News- 
paper Enterprise  ASvSocialion  through 
P- u-r  Edson.  the  Gannett  newspapers. 
t!:p  new>papers  serviced  by  th^  ofiGce  of 
Ha  com  N  Timmons.  the  New  \'ork  News 
i.:.d  the  Chicago  Tribune  through  John 
O  Donnell.  and  many  other  newspapers. 
A  pergonal  description  of  the  blast  by 
r.idio  was  yiven  by  me  for  us<'  over  the 
two  radio  stations  operated  and  owned 
in  Louisiana  by  former  Gov.  James  A. 
Noe.  Station  WNOE  at  New  Orleans  and 
Station  KNOE  at  Monroe.  La,    A  number 
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of  other  radio  stations  subsequently  ob- 
tained copies  of  the  broadcast  and  used 
them  on  the  air.  These  Included  Ed- 
ward R.  Uurrows  feature  program  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Two  things  are  important  in  connec- 
tion with  the  articles. 

T^e  first  is  that  they  were  cleared  ay 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  re- 
leased only  with  permission  of  that 
agency. 

The  .second  is  that  I  received  no  re- 
muneration or  fee  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever in  connection  with  the  articles. 

I  was  approached  to  sell  the  articles 
but  rejected  the  proposal  on  the  basis 
that  these  articles  were  the  result  of  an 
ofticial  trip  which  I  had  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  and  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  should  be  reimbursed  for 
something  which  I  had  dene  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity.  This  was  the  same  posi- 
tion which  I  had  taken  in  1945  when 
I  was  a  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  old  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and 
had  gone  to  Europe  shortly  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  Upon  my  return 
I  wrote  a  book  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
sonal diary  which  I  called,  "I  went,  I  saw. 
I  heard." 

This  book  was  subsequently  published 
by  .some  civic-minded  individuals  in  New- 
Orleans  and  were  placed  on  sale.  I  re- 
fused to  accept  any  remuneration  for  the 
Ixiok  and  requested  that  any  profits  de- 
rived be  turned  over  to  the  Navy  relief 
fund. 

I  merely  recite  these  facts  in  order 
to  keep  the  record  straight  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  offer  the  explanation  in  ordef 
that  there  will  not  be  any  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind  concerning  any  phase  of 
these  articles.  It  is  just  something 
about  which  I  feel  very  keenly  and  de- 
sired to  express  myself. 

And  now  to  the  subject  at  hand  and 
the  purpose  of  my  request  to  bring  this 
matter  before  the  House. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  articles 
I  have  been  deluged  with  congratulatory 
messages. 

Being  human  and  having  all  the  weak- 
nesses attendant  to  being  human,  I  na- 
turally have  been  most  flattered  by  these 
many  compliments  and  in  them  feel  a 
great  degree  of  satisfaction.  The  reac- 
tion has  gone  far  beyond  any  expecta- 
tion which  I  ever  had  in  connection  with 
these  articles  when  I  first  sat  down  at  a 
typewriter  to  \vTnte  them. 

Manj'  of  my  colleagues  have  been  gra- 
cious enough  to  urge  that  I  place  these 
articles  m  the  Record  in  order  that  they 
may  become  a  permanent  record.  I 
have  agreed  to  do  so  and  for  that  reason 
I  have  asked  permission  to  bring  them 
to  your  attention  at  this  time. 
There  were  three  articles. 
The  first  article,  which  is  the  eyewit- 
ness description  of  the  actual  explosion 
of  the  bomb,  will,  of  course,  be  found 
the  most  interesting  and  dramatic. 

The  second  article  deals  with  the  every- 
day life  on  Eniwetok,  while  the  third 
article  i.?  composed  of  some  amusing  and 
iniere-ting  anecdotes  which  I  picked  up 
on  my  trip  there. 


I  hope  these  articles  will  prove  inter- 
esting, informative,  and  entertaining  to 
each  one  of  you. 

I  feel  that  in  writing  them  I  have  dis- 
charged a  responsibility  which  has  been 
placed  on  me  as  one  being  privileged 
to  witness  these  epoch  experiments. 

AaE  Wi  PUkTiNc  WrrH  Thiwcs  Which  Belong 
Onlt  to  Goo? — Have  I  Seen  the  Exd  or 

THE  WOKLD? 

(By  Reprewntallve  P.  Eewako  HteExT) 

I  have  seen  and  heard  the  (i^eatest  explo- 
sion ever  created  by  man  in  the  history  of 
the  world 

I  had  a  feellrmr  that  I  was  standing  at  the 
gates  of  hell  looking  Into  eternity. 
I  was  at  Kniwetok. 

It  wa-s  an  ux. forget  table  exp^^rlence  wnlch 
defies  description 

There  space  was  annihUated — there  time 
was  measured  by  the  millionth  of  a  second 
and  beat  multiplied  by  a  million  times  a 
degree  Fahrenheit 

The  sensation,  the  emotion,  the  reaction 
to  witnessing  an  atom  bomb  explosion  for 
the  first  time  is  something  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  paper  nor  translated  Into 
words  It  Is  something  far  beyond  written 
or  oral  description.  It  Is  something  which 
cha'lenges  the  Imagination  and  confuses  the 
realization  of  what  has  really  happened 

There  is  an  empty  feeling  in  the  pit  of 
your  stomach  and  you  are  bewildered  when 
out  of  the  blackness  a  great  ball  of  IVre 
plunges  Into  your  vision  and  a  wave  of  heat 
simultaneously  sweeps  across  your  face 

"What  am  I  doing  here?"  Is  about  the  only 
question  that  comes  Into  your  mind  and  It 
Is  a  question  which  has  no  answer  because 
everything  else  Is  forgotten. 
You  feel  so  pitifully  helpless 
I  have  walked  the  streets  of  destroyed 
Hiroshima  and  have  seen  the  scarred  victims 
of  the  first  atomic  blast  ever  dropped  on  a 
people. 

I  have  flown  over  Nagasaki,  where  the 
second  atom  bomb  was  dropped. 

I  have  beard  first-hand  the  details  of  the 
dropping  of  the  first  bomb  by  the  men  who 
dropi>ed  the  bomb  and  I  have  been  thorough- 
ly saturated  with  the  scientific  explanation 
of  the  splitting  of  the  atom  but  all  of  that 
means  nothing  when  you  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  experience  of  actually  being 
present  when  an  atom  bomb  Is  exploded. 

Of  course  every  precaution  Is  taken  for  the 
safety  of  yourself  and  those  Involved  In  the 
explosion  but  the  cold  fact  that  you  are 
about  to  witness  an  experiment  cannot  be 
erased  from  your  mind. 

You  keep  asking  yourself  the  question: 
"Suppose    something    goes    wrong,    what 
then?" 

Theoretically  and  scientifically  you  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  which  Is  safe  from 
harm  according  to  the  calculations  of  human 
beings,  but  suppose  they  have  miscalcu- 
lated? Suppose  they  have  made  a  mistake? 
This  Eniwetok  experiment  was  something 
new.  It  was  to  be  something  more  powerful 
and  more  devastating  than  anything  else 
which  man  had  ever  attempted. 

Thla  bomb  was  several  times  the  power  of 
the  bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  power 
Involved  take  the  Hiroshima  bomb  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

This  bomb  detonated  approximately  20,000 
tons  of  TNT  as  measured  by  atomic  energy. 
By  the  same  yardstick  the  explosion  of  ni- 
trate at  Texas  City  several  years  ago  which 
killed  hundreds  of  persons  and  practically 
destroyed  the  city  detonated  approximately 
1,500  tons  of  comparable  power. 

This  Hiroshima's  bomb  was  apprcjximately 
iO  tlmee  greater  than  the  Texas  City's  blast 


and  the  bomb  which  vas  <tetoiUit«d  tn  con- 
nection with  the  effect  on  structures  »t 
Eniwetok  tras  several  times  greater  than 
Hiroshima  which  destroyed  that  city  and  the 
blast  which  I  witnessed  was  even  greater 
than  that. 

Here's  another  way  to  explain  the  power. 
Suppose  an  ordinary  stick  of  dynamite,  as 
used  in  a  hand  grenade,  was  stacked  one  on 
top  the  other,  it  would  encase  the  outside 
of  a  17-8tory  office  building  on  a  city  square 
of  CTound 

By  arithmetical  deduction,  a  bomb  for  ex- 
ample 2'^  times  20  kllotons.  would  metn 
100,000.000  pounds  of  dynamite  or  TNT.  And. 
measured  according  to  the  building  VBrdstlck, 
it  would  represent  approximately  a  60-8tory 
building  on  four  squares  of  city  ground 

And  again  the  blast  which  I  witnessed  at 
Eniwetok  was  greater  than  this. 

It  certainly  must  now  become  apparent 
how  dlflScult  it  Is  fully  grasp  the  potential 
of  such  an  explosion  to  fully  comprehend 
its  destructive  capacity. 

It  WIS  calculated  to  generate  heat  greater 
than  that  which  man  believes  to  be  In  the 
center  of  the  sun. 

Whether  or  not  It  was  to  be  a  success  was 
strictly  a  matter  of  conjecture — and  hope. 
Perhaps  to  the  scientific  mind  the  atom 
bomb  can  be  understood  and  lu  full  mean- 
ing of  a  mlUlcnth-of-a-second  measurement 
grasped,  but  certainly  not  to  a  lay  mind  like 
myself.  It  was  all  beyond  my  compre- 
hcnslon. 

I  kept  recalling  a  story  which  I  had  heard 
when  I  was  a  student  at  Jesuits.  It  was 
lold  during  the  course  of  a  retreat  by  a 
learned  Jesuit  priest  who  was  attempting  to 
make  our  young  minds  realize  and  grasp  the 
significance  and  the  understanding  of  what 
eternity  really  meant. 

"Suppose  a  tiny  sparrow  would  take  one 
drop  of  water  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean"  he 
had  explained,  "and  cross  the  continent  with 
that  drop  of  water  and  deposit  It  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Then  suppose  the  sparrow 
would  return  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  get 
another  drop  of  water  and  again  fly  scross 
the  continent  and  deposit  that  drop  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  until  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had 
beea  emptied  Into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  then 
eternity  would  only  be  beginning." 

As  eternity  defies  full  understanding  and 
comprehension  so  does  the  full  import  and 
significance  of  an  atom  bomb  defy  under- 
standing and  comprehenilcn. 

The  moment  of  detonation  of  an  atom 
bomb  Is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  and 
physlclal  endeavor  and  output  of  thousands 
of  men  multiplying  that  many  more  hours. 
The  day  of  the  shot  oames  only  after 
months  and  mouths  of  preparation. 

The  experiment  started  many  yeers  ago 
when  the  mind  of  man  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  splitting  the  atom.  Eniwetok  it- 
self staHed  a  long,  long  time  ago  in  scientific 
minds,  was  then  translated  to  tr»  laboratory 
and  now  brought  into  full  scale  experimental 
force. 

I  frankly  didn't  know  what  to  expect  when 
I  arrived  on  Eniwetok.  I  had  no  Idea  or 
conception  of  what  It  would  be  like. 

Those  In  the  official  party  of  observers, 
and  they  were  limited,  departed  from  Wash- 
ington early  one  morning.  We  were  in  Cali- 
fornia approximately  10  hours  later.  The 
next  morning  we  left  for  Hawaii  and  were 
there  Just  before  the  sun  went  down.  Next 
morning  we  winged  out  over  the  Pacific  and 
landed  at  Eniwetok  shortly  before  dusk 
after  flying  over  Bikini,  the  site  of  the  first 
postwar  atoml-  experiment  after  Nagasaki. 
Lt.  Gen.  El  wood  R.  (Pete)  Quesada  and 
his  staff  met  us  upon  arrival  and  escorted 
us  to  the  LST  which  was  to  take  us  from 
Eniwetok  Island  to  the  island  where  Gen- 
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»rjil  Qu«M4i* »  headquATiers  a«  commander 
or  Jolni  TMk  Torre  Ttirrr  are  located 

To  era*P  ^'*  n3a<n.uud<»  and  expanse  of 
Op«-auon  Greenhouse  wh.ch  u  the  uflS)  lal 
tiUe  ftT  these  atomic  experimenu,  it  is 
necrfuvary  to  vi..ua::re  I's  >.caii<jn. 

Ccr.Uary  to  p«:>puiar  C'j::cepiion  (etcej''.  to 
those  veterans  who  captured  the  atoU  :rom 
the  Jap*nfe«i  Eniwetoit  Atcli  does  not  c  .::- 
«r»t  of  one  little  is. and  In  the  P.iciftc.  bir.  '^J 
cour.ties»  small  islands  cmpletely  enc:c*4n« 
ov.t, -shaped  lasj^x-'C  approximately  25  n-.lies 
long  Aiid  20  miles  In  width 

Ov.  ih«  larijer  talands  *re  located  the  mijor 
pr>rtion  of  lite  operations,  the  huge  land!''.*; 
»Uip«.  the  commandlniE  general  s  headqiar- 
ler«  aad  lh«  biomedical  station  and  lab  ra- 
'tyrie*. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  atoll  m  the  op- 
po»ue  direction  of  Eniwetok  is  another  ^r 
the  lurgn  uiandii — Engebt. 

In  between  En««bl  and  En:wetok  are  .uch 
Ulands  u  MuMlnbalkltu,  Kirinjan.  B  fc:- 
nAarrappara.  Tetrlm  Alt.su.  Eberiru.  Aomon- 
PuraAl — and    other    auch    unpronounctab..' 

UAIDCS. 

Th«  actual  explosion  or  teat*  occur  cii 
wver«a  UUmda  which  are  called  ■shot'  is- 
Uo4i  and  could  well  be  described  as  tr.e 
"target"  talanda. 

TbCM  are  the  Ulands  on  which  the  actual 
t«stB  are  made.  On  them  have  been  ccn- 
ctmcted  actual  buildings,  shelters,  tactories. 
^n/j  all  conceivable  structures  authorized  i:i 
the  directive  of  the  Atorri  Energy  Commii- 
•lon  for  "meaBurement  of  atomic  weapoi.s 
effecu  on  atructures  and  material*  of  various 
kinds  * 

Some  btiHdlngs  house  the  Instruments  of 
meaatirement  which  record  the  effect  cf  the 
blaat  and  which  resulU  are  really  what  our 
people  are  seeklnc; 
►  Prom  these  tests  are  to  come  the  data  on 
which  will  be  built  our  military  and  civil- 
ian defense.  Prom  the  effects  of  the  blast 
on  thea*  structures  will  come  the  knowledge 
needed  by  architects  in  future  construction. 
Structures  and  buUdlnga  which  will  be  .^bie 
to  withstand  an  atomic  blast  If  It  Is  at  all 
poaslble  to  withstand  such  a  blast. 

Contact  between  the  several  Islands  Is 
maintained  through  crash  boau  and  heli- 
copter. 

It  wa«  early  In  the  morning  followlnc;  the 
night  of  our  arrival  that  we  were  taken  en 
our  flrtt  tour  and  course  of  Instruction. 

Under  the  direction  of  General  Quesada 
and  deputy  commanders  Admiral  Hill  and 
Dr.  Alvln  Graves,  noted  scientists,  we 
"tortefed"  in  detail  as  to  what  to  expect 

It  U  noteworthy  that  Operation  Oreen- 
ho*u*  U  the  largest  )oint  military-civilian 
operation  of  lU  kind  In  history 

Under  the  command  of  an  Air  Force  gen- 
eral the  deputy  commands  Include  besi'les 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  Army,  and  scientific 
ctniUna.  ^ 

Tbe  complete  harmony  and  c*peration 
which  exlsU  U  Immediately  apparent. 

General  Quesada  La  a  natural  leader.  His 
boylah  enthusiasm  Is  infectious.  He  fairly 
babbles  over  whenever  he  diacuases  the  oper- 
stlOQ  and  displays  a  courtesy  and  under - 
standing  which  blanks  out  the  three  stars 
on  his  collar. 

Dr.  Oraves  Is  a  scientist  who  has  the  un- 
usual knack  of  explaining  In  lay  language 
terms  and  confusion*  of  nuclear  research. 

With  the  aid  of  maps  and  charts,  every 
Intricate  detail  and  desired  objective  of  the 
teeu  are  explained  and  questions  are  an- 
swered. Here  there  are  no  holds  barred  and 
BOihlnf  la  kept  a  secret.  It  U  laid  right  out 
on  ttae  table 

Tlwre  is  one  limited  restriction— a  most 
Important  warning  and  admonition:  "Do 
not  repeat  or  discuss,  except  with  author- 
tMd  pereons.  what  yeu  see  and  hear  here  " 

Following  the  briefing  we  were  then  taken 
en  a  tour  of  the  shot  islands.    We  saw  first- 
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Ua  experunents. 
.•-:;ke  activity. 
anxf  tTV.C}f.s.  r'.Uin.;  -  •;•►■  -  tnded  terrain. 
sweatng  .shir'.  >  s  m  ■..  f.i^t.-.;.  doing  the  job 
a.wUTiPd  To  ihTr.  Z^ch  shot '"  Is  Inhabited 
and  The  acr;v;rv  c-ii'.. :.-..?<  urM".  24  hours  be- 
I'^re  the  "b.-infi; 

Quarrers  are  collapsible  and  removed  by 
truck  a:.d  b<'.i*  from  the  ■shot"  Islands  and 
then  returned  following  the  experiment 

O.".  one  island  is  a  complpte  biomedical  ata- 
tior.  This  IS  the  oniv  .  lind  where  the 
native  tropical  a'.mc'SpheTe  of  palm  trees 
swav.r.?  in  :r.e  r.cee/e  is  to  be  found.  Here 
h.ive  been  rau«>fi  some  25  OijO  r.-.i  ■•  for  the 
experin^ent.s  O"  f-r  !ir.:m;.<  .-f>d  In  the 
tests  are  also  riii^f'i  '  •;  '-M-  island.  There 
is  A  complete  !aoi;r:i-.  ry  :.-r  fuel  and  ex- 
h  rastr  '  ex.iminatlon  of  the  animals  follow- 
ing the  "ban?   ' 

MThanica:;:,-  n  ntroUed  devic-s  are  used  to 
expose  the  selected  animals  to  the  radio- 
lf.«ira;  activity  of  the  bfjiiib  bur'st. 

The  Teot  of  radiation  on  the  human  body 
1>  or.e  "f  -he  ino.st  important  studies  con- 
frcniin;:  u.>  There  is  perhaps  more  confu- 
sion surrounding  this  pir'iculir  feature  than 
any  other  in  connec'.  ;,.  •«  ':.  'i-.e  use  and 
efTect  of  the  atom  bon.b  !•  >-f'  statements 
and  wild  guesses  have  corxfused  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Too  many  Individuals  who 
know  t.o  little  are  talking  t(X>  much. 

We  were  ^^ven  a  complete  and  thorough 
fcnefii.g  or.  radioloelcal  effects  by  Gen. 
Jan-.es  Cu<-'ney  who  flatly  stated  that  it  was 
tin-ie  f  ir  the  "magic,  mystery,  and  malarkey" 
tu  be  exp<<ed  The  fatal  eftect  of  radlo- 
actuity  on  humans  has  been  too  much  em- 
phasized as  c  mpared  to  the  effect  of  other 
destructive  facT.Ts  which  result  from  the 
atomic  explosion  .mcl  :.=  t  related  to  radlo- 
ac'iviTv 

This  IS  a  iub'ect  Ahic*:  should  be  treated 
separate  and  ap..rt  fr  m  the  actual  deto- 
nation of  the  bomb  bur  su.Uce  it  to  say  radio- 
act;-,  ity  definitely  i.*  no'  ^i  deterrent  to  rescue 
w  ^rkers  if  pr'jperly  u:.cipr=t^od  There  Is  no 
such  thin?  a-s  a  "death  r  tv  '  b.->mb  which 
w'luld  destroy  an  entire  city  wi'hout  the  Im- 
plementation of  other  accepted  military  de- 
vices both  m  manpower  a.ncl  equipment. 

It  IS  fallacious  to  believe  that  the  radio- 
activity following  the  explo'^ion  of  an  atom 
horab  will  pre-. ent  rescue  parties  from  en- 
tering the  coiitamiiiatec!  a.'ea 

It  is  erroneous  to  b'^:ie\  >  that  the  lethal 
effects  of  an  a-:.jm  bomb  wi,.  .-em^n  effec- 
tive in  a  proscribed  area  over  mi  tiuletermi- 
nate  period  of  time 

More  individuals  will  die  f.'om  other  causes 
than  from  radioactivity  following  the  burst 
of  a  bomb 

The  day  before  the  rj.irii;  was  one  of  ten- 
sion and  appreheiisioii 

The  weather  w- is  arr  clous. 
The  rains  came  m  ilmost  continual  tor- 
rents and  peritdical  weather  conferences 
were  held  Not  until  the  early  morning  hours 
was  It  deflnitelv  decided  to  conduct  the  ex- 
periment and  even  then  a  j-hour  delay  was 
agreed  upon 

■Shot"   day   arrived 

Long  t)efore  li^;;'  .ipi^eared  on  the  horlaon 
we  were  roused  irom  '  ur  bunks  In  the 
darkness  we  gathered  ot;  the  -h  ire  of  Eni-*'e- 
tok  to  witness  the  .ast  prepar.i'.ions  for  the 
great  experiment 

I  had  a  sensatun  and  a  feelink:  -.v  hich  was 
perhaps  experienced  by  every  Cil  who  has 
huddled  in  a  landing  craft  before  a  beach 
assault.  Thl.«i  w.t.s  my  first  experience  with 
an  atomic  bomb  experiment  and  I  t.x>  dldn  t 
know  what  to  expect. 

In  the  cold  chill  of  the  m. mini  we  stood 
alongside  the  runway  on  Er.iwetok  and 
watched  the  aircraft  which  were  to  partici- 
pate In  the  experiment  take  off  without 
mishap. 

The  day  before  we  had  exa:r.:-."ci  the 
crcwless  aircraft  and  the  eir. :r  •  ;-■■■  r  .  n 
had  been  explained  as  to  h-w   t:.f   .o:;        <- 


would  be  tuntroUed  wr.hout  a  hun.an  1.  .nd 
touching  the  instruments  or  ridm,  the  .tir- 
plane. 

There  was  some-'nir..;  wciri  anr!  eerie  as 
huge  B-17'8  resting  n  the  runways  and  each 
motor  WSB  separii'flv  rented  ju.st  fs  though 
a  pilot  sa;  m  thf  <    '  Kpr 

These  pUotless  ,i;rcra;t  a.^e  c.n- rolled  on 
the  take-off  by  a  portable  t-r  uiid  b-^ard 
Shortly  after  they  l>ecome  i.ri.  rr-  • -.■-v  ,::e 
taken  over  bv  a  m^ither  a:.-'r,o-,  Ai.;  .-.  i:. 
turn,  has  o  i.M''  -^.th  a  scc'  i;d  r-  n'r  >'.  air- 
craft known  .-^  .»  n.a.-.ter  motr.er. 

These  pllotless  airplanes  are  ser  t  directly 
Into  the  area  of  the  bani;  '  and  into  the 
cloud  or  "mushroom  '  r  i  i.sed  by  the  blast. 
The  purpose  Is  to  obtain  5peclm>n  of  the 
cloud  and  to  take  motion  picture;  by  auto- 
matically controlled  cameri- 

Everythlng  went  arrordme  to  =:-he'lule. 
The  hour  of  the  'bani;  '  -A.is  last  approach- 
ing. 

All  official  observers  were  then  t.  ken  ui  the 
Officers'  Beach  Club  and  given  .offee  and 
sandwiches.  Chairs  were  arranged  in  front 
of  the  club  along  the  bei.ch,  faoir.2  the  direc- 
tion of  the  "shot"  1-1  and. 

A  voice  from  a  loud  sr>e;,ker  k=>rt  u.^  In- 
formed of  the. progress  heme  m  ide  Each 
new  action  was  explained,  each  progressive 
step  of  the  operation  Wias  detailec  . 

We  were  again  warned  to  protfc.t  our  eyes 
against  the  fire  ball. 

Dark  plas.ses  which  completely  'jl.KfU'd  •  u* 
all  light  were  distributed  Th.  .s-  wh-  prp- 
ferred  not  to  look  at  the  "fire  b.,.!  '  were 
warned  to  turn  their  head.s  and  rount  'one 
thousand  one.  one  thousand  two  une  thou- 
sand three"  before  turning  m  l;  e  direction 
of  the  "shot"  island 

Those  who  elected  to  ;o'  k  nv  j  the  "fire 
ball"  were  warned  uut  to  remove  thtir  srl.is.-^es 
following  the  "bang,"  until  they  I  ad  ct  unted 
three  slovi    -'•     nri-* 

That  ap;  :.:.•■:. --.'in  of  what  mirht  happen 
If  all  did  not  i;o  a,-=  planned  wa^;  e  t»r  pre-^en'. 
It  Just  couldn  t  be  helped.  I  cii.  Idn't  sh.ike 
It  off. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  bani?  '  :  was  .seated 
in  the  first  row  of  chairs     n  the  beach. 

Except  for  the  knowledge  of  u  hat  w  as  to 
take  place  In  a  few  minutes  the  -rer.e  C'Uld 
vr  >  :  have  been  any  exclusive  bejch  club  >n 
;•.  V  exclusive  beach  from  France  .  Riviera  to 
California      Pa;m  Springs 

We  were  told  that  a  10  seoi.d  warning 
would  be  given  before  the  expi(.!ii  n. 

I  examined  my  glasses  I  kept  n  my  t -An 
dark  sun  glasses  under  the  tii.ck  black  lens 
which  had  been  given  me  I  w.i-  taking  no 
chances. 

I  looked  at  the  sun.  It  was  a  tiry  red  speck 
hardly  discernible.  That  s  hew  thick  the 
glasses  were. 

With  eyes  covered.  I  was  in  a  { it  cf  dark- 
ness and  the  sound  of  conversa:  i;>ti  amon^ 
the  other  observers  took  on  an  eerie  tone 
which  added  to  the  uneasiness  .^nd  appre- 
hension    :   -he  moment. 

You  could  not  see  anyth.ng  or  aaybody  and 
yet  you  heard  voices. 

All  around    v  !<;  -he  ri^pe.red  wirnlng: 
"Be  sure   y   ur   cl.i.^.se-   .irc   nd;i:sted  prop- 
erly" 

Then  came  th  'se  Li^'  '.0  seTit  d-  w'.o-jh  I 
shall  never  forget  T)ie  10  secoi.d  .  before  the 
explosion  w-heii  anything:  could  l-.i-jpen  if 
somethii.k.-  wenr  -Aroi.i; 

Without    ireli:.*'   or   em-'tun    t c.e   voice   m 
the   loud   speakc-    began. 
Ten  second.-?  " 
I  M-'lt  and  .tdju.sted  my  gU.is*'s      I  pre.-^^ed 
♦!  .TV.    rl  >er    to    my    eyes.     I    bci  air.e    rn  ire 
te  r.  se 

'Nu.e  secuids  " 

Thfre    -^  .'.s   an   omlnotis   sl'.pnc"   nrer   the 
gr.,up.     An  inarticulate  mumble  In  the  back 
of   me  was  all   I   could    h<.ar. 
'  E.sht   .seconds  " 


Tne   o'serve:    next    to   me    remarked    In    a 

hollow  voice;  Well,  we  will  know  if  It  works 
in  a  few  seconds     How-  do  you  feel?     Do  yo-a 
think  it  wiii  RO  i  S?" 
"St-ven  .seconds." 

I   -A-ondered   what    ti."   o;iu'rs   w-ere   think- 
ing      What    emotions    -«f'.-e    thev    ex;x'r.e;ic- 
In'.;'     I*t  was  old  stuff  to  n.^ny  oi  them.     It 
Was  new  to  all  of  us  because  this  was  to  be 
the  greatest  and  miehtiest  expio&ion  ever  set 
cff  or  witnessed  by  man. 
~i.x  seconds." 
1  gritted   my   teeth    -Mid   the   pinoran^.a   of 
the   horrors   of   Hiroshima    and    w-hat    I   had 
seen  there  and  the  ruins  among  which  I  had 
walked  became  viv;d   to  me  oi.ce  again. 
•'Five  seconds." 

Suppose  the  scientists  had  miscalculated 
and  this  thenreticaliy  sale  distance,  miles 
away  from  the  "shot"  l.'Iand.  had  been  mis- 
calculated. What  Would  happen?  Will  it 
happen? 

"Four  seconds." 

Seconds  are  fleeting  bu;  the  count  between 
those  seconds  seemed  h.  urs  apart  It 
sounded  like  the  count  of  do.om.  Men  I  have 
seen  hanged  m-u.'t  have  w  ..ndered  just  a-  I 
now  w-ondered.  They  didn  t  know  what  -a.'is 
to  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  rope  a  te-  sec- 
onds away.  I  didr  t  know  what  ■w.t.s  to  be 
found  after  an  explosion  only  a  lew  seconds 
away. 

"Three    seconds," 

I  was  beyond  the  stage  of  apprehension. 
I  was  scared  and  I  was  afraid  that  we  mitiht 
be  the  real  guinea  pigs  if  s-imething  went 
wrong. 

"Two  seconds  " 

I  couldn't  St  ip  repeating  the  question  to 
myself.  "'What  am  I  doing  here'  It's  too 
late  to  turn  back  n:;w.  bu:  what  .im  I  doing 
here?' 

■-One  second  " 

My  muscles  were  taut.  My  fi.-=Ts  were 
clenched  I  tiehtened  the  vice  of  my  teeth 
on  mv  jiws.  Only  a  second  remained  but  it 
seemed  like  an  eternity — that  one  remain- 
ing second. 
Then  i:   came. 

-H-hour  '—at  least  that's  what  I  think  the 
voice   in   the   loud-speaker   .said,   but   new   li 
didn't  m.attcr     H-hour,  zero  hour,  any  hcur. 
This  was  it. 
Silence. 
Biackne.ss. 

Suddenly  all  w:\.5,  briglU. 
Through  the  glasses  I  had   seen   the  .sun 
as   a   tiny   spec   a  fe-w   minutes    before   there 
was  new  a  brilliance  the  like  of  which  1  had 
never  seen  before. 

The  sky  was  all  ligh.ted 
There  was  a   giaantic  ball   of   fire  on   the 
horizon. 

Simultaneously   there    wis   a   gust   of  heat 
across  my  face. 

The  fire  and  the  heat  seemed  to  come  at 
tite  same  time. 

There  was  no  s<Hind. 

I:  was  just  tne  sense  cf  sight  and  touch — 
no  hearing. 

I  Ir,  ed  a  thousand  lives  in  tl;at  one  split 
sec -'.id  or  was  it  one  miiii--,nth  of  a  second? 
Oo.e  thousand  one. 
One  thousand  two. 
One  thousand  three. 
One  thousand  four. 

I  toi  k  no  chances  and  then  rem.oved  the 
dark  Eljsses 

1  w.^s  choked  with  emotion,  I  wasn't  shak- 
ing but  I  was  unsteady  I  didn't  cry  but 
I  know  I  could  have.  'VVhat  a  peculiar  and 
funnv  effect.  Perhaps  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  had  gone  wrong  caused  the  sensa- 
tion, perhaps"  the  knowledge  that  we  were 
still  there. 

I  locked  in  the  sky  as  the  now  familiar 
pattern  of  the  gisantic  mushroom  of  Bikini 
f\^'-n'ert  and  soared  heavenward. 

The    fire   ball    resem.bled    a   human  brain 
juit   removed  from  the   human   body.     The 
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fire  ball  could  well  have  been  the  colored 
picture  of  cerebrum  lifted  from  any  medical 
bcK;k. 

It  w.is  a  sight  I  shall  i;ever  forget. 
Under  the  bread  table-like  top  of  the 
m'ashro-im  was  'he  slender  stem  and  on 
th-?  edt-es  of  the  cloud  were  many  colors 
(i  il'.c-  ramlxjw  with  a  deep  duik  the  pre- 
vailing  hue 

The  sc. enlists  calmly  discussed  the  torn-.a- 
tion.  The  lay  ob-^ervers  expressed  admira- 
tion at  that  w-hlrh  they  beheld. 

It  was  only  a  minute  later,  but  it  seemed 
much  longer  than  that,  when  there  came 
a  terrific  rumble  throuch  the  loud-s-peaker. 
The  sound  of  the  bang  was  just  p.is,.sin2 
Parry  Island.  A  few  seconds  later  we  gut 
the  lull  shoc?t  of  the  sound  o'l  Eniwctv,::. 
r.  w.xs  like  a  great  thunderclap  caused  by 
countless  clouds  following  a  flash  of  light- 
ning 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  start  of  a  sprint 
race  -n  a  cinder  path  at  a  collegiate  track 
me<'*'' 

Kir^t  vou  see  the  sm^ke  from  the  starter's 
gun  and  the  runners  sprint  from,  their  start- 
ing crouch,  and  then  in  the  infinitesimal 
part  of  a  second  you  hear  the  sound  ojf  the 
pi.^ol  shot  following  the  sight  of  the  smoke. 
Then  picture  this  and  grasp  its  signifi- 
cance, and  you  can  better  understand  the 
sensation  which  accompanies  the  delayed 
sound  miles  away  fro-m  the  center  of  an 
atomic  blast 

More  than  a  minute  alter  you  see  the  Ueht 
of  the  bans  and  feel  the  Impact  of  the  lieat 
you  hear  tlie  sound,  "i'ou  are  that  far  away 
and  yet  vou  are   so  close. 

In  that  great  ball  of  fire  was  more  enenry 
than  has  ever  been  as.sembled  m  one  place 
by  man  since  the  beeinnmg  ijf  the  world. 
Can  you  comprehend  fully  what  thsit  means? 
For  many  m.inutes  we  stood  there  or.  the 
beach  and  iookec  at  the  phenomena  That 
cloud  would  go  around  the  wurld  several 
times  before  it  dissipated. 

In  it  were  many  of  the  secrets  of  this 
thermonuclear  experiment.  In  the  multi- 
tudinous highly  sensitive  mstrum.ents  placed 
on  the  sur'ounding  islands  were  many  other 
secrets.  Wuhin  2  hours  alter  the  bung  the 
"hot  ■  planes  participating  in  the  experi- 
ment had  returned  to  the  airstrip  and  their 
recordings  were  on  their  way  to  the  atomic 
laboratories  in  the  United  States  The  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  were  not  to  be 
determined  until  later — perhaps  months 
later 

There  were  no  mishaf>s  Everything  had 
gone  according  to  schedule.  Within  2''2 
hours  a  party  of  radiological  scientists  landed 
on  the  "shot"  Island  and  safely  approached 
t,3  Within  850  yards  of  the  center  of  tne 
"bang"   and  had  rep-o-rted   their   findings 

Later  that  afternoon  when  the  sun  wa,5 
setting  behind  the  horizon  we  flew  over  the 
"target"  island  and  l;X)ked  down  from  the 
sky 

There  was  nothing  on  the  island  left 
standing  except  the  charred  remains  of  a  few 
p...ni-tree  stumps. 

The  huge  steel  tower,  equal  in  height  to 
a  muitistoried  modern  office  building,  from 
which  the  bomb  has  been  detonated,  was 
n.  where  to  be  seen.  The  thousand  of  tons 
o!  steel  had  been  vaporized  by  the  ternnc 
heat  of  the  exposion. 

Only  the  day  before  I  had  stood  at  the 
base  of  the  tower.     Today  It  was  gone. 

Today  everything  above  the  ground  was 
gone  except  the  coral  sands  of  the  tiny  island 
lapped  by  the  lazy  waters  of  the  ocean. 

As  I  gazed  down  on  the  utter  destruction 
and  hopeless  desoJatlon  below  I  heard  once 
again  In  my  ears  what  a  two-star  major 
general,  a  hero  of  World  War  11,  had  said 
to  me  that  morning  ifter  the  "bang.  "  as  we 
had  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  crash  boat 
returning  us  to  otir  billet  island  and  had 


gazed  pensively   Into  the  waters  of  the  la- 
goon ■  — 

"It  looks  as  though  we  are  playing  with 
things  which  belong  only  to  God."    He  had 

sc.d. 

I  didn't  answer  him. 

I  ust  looked  up  and  sl-owly  shook  my  head 
hi  ,3;^,probation 

I  V.-I  nder  C\'d,  are  we  playing  with  things 
which  bi'long  only  to  You.  Did  I  see  a  pre- 
vio-iv  of  the  destruction  cf  civilization'' 

Have  I  seen  the  end  of  the  world? 

Ur  pta"'  No;  E.mwetok    Whisi  HAJKrTTs  Arx 
aj    Cents     atrr    .Nothing    Thixe    \^  eabs    a 
SKT2T.  Not  E\'1n  a  3hass  Skirt 
(By  Representative  F   Edward  HirrxT) 

Th.rty-five-ceot  haircuts,  free  movies, 
rpot-i'ree  cabanas  on  the  beach,  s'urf  bath- 
ing Scotch.  bourl>on  or  m.ixed  drinks  at  12 
cents  a  drink  over  tTie  bar  and  food  out  of 
this  v\.:,rid.  as  part  of  the  job  with  no  extra 
charge 
Utopia^ 
No,   Eo.i'.^-etok. 

The  magnitude  of  Operation  Oreenhour.e 
staggers  the  imagmat.cn  The  immensity 
of  the  plans  and  the  participation  by  in- 
d.viduals  are  almost  as  'staggering  as  the 
ato;m  bcnib  itself. 

Estim..ted  to  cost  In  excess  of  $65,000,000, 
plus  'he  millions  covered  by  daily  routine 
ntilitary  operations,  approximately  8,000  men 
are  lir. ol-ied 

Eniwetok  and  Operation  Greenhou.se  Is 
not  a  haphazitrd  operation. 

Unlike  the  popular  conception  which  Is 
easily  understandable,  somebody  djesn't 
just  pick  out  a  tiny  island  In  the  vast  ex- 
pajise  of  the  Pacific,  select  a  day  on  vhich  to 
drop  an  atomic  bomb,  invite  a  lot  of  people 
to  lock  at  the  detonation,  drop  the  bomb,  - 
and  run  like  hell. 

It  s  all  quite  dinerent. 

Joint  Task  Force  Three  Is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  planning  and  cotjperation  be- 
tween the  military  and  civllan  branches  ol 
Government, 

The  permanent  operation  of  the  project 
rivals  the  businesslike  operation  of  fnou- 
sands  of  comrrrunitles  In  America  with  popu- 
lations between  6  000  and  8.000  persons. 

Planning  and  preparing  for  the  atomic 
test  at  Eniwetok  is  a  day-m  and  day-out 
affair  over  a  p>eriod  of  many  months. 

Eniwetok  is  the  p>ermanent  proving 
grounds  for  our  atomic  weapons  experiments, 
it  is  the  ideal  spot  because  It  rests  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  accepted  civilization  and 
offers  all  the  opportunities  necessary  for  ex- 
periments without  endangering  the  lives  and 
homes  of  thickly  populated  areas. 

Keeping  8,000  men  happy,  satisfied  and 
m..un taming  morale  on  a  high  plane  is  a  ma- 
jor undertaking  and  a  big  problem  but 
Gen  -Pete  Quesada  had  done  It  and  done 
It  well, 

•  In  all  my  27  years  In  the  Army  I  have 
never  seen  morale  so  high."  he  Joyfully  says. 
Get  rid  of  the  Idea  that  Eniwetok  u  a 
barren  island  with  a  few  temp.-)rary  huts  lo- 
cated on  It  which  disappear  after  each  series 
cf  atomic  tests  are  concluded. 

Eniwetok  and  the  surrounding  islands  of 
the  atoll  are  busy,  thriving  communities. 

Take  for  instance  on  Eniwetok  are  located. 
besides  a  well  equipped  air  strip  with  all 
essential  operations,  two  athletic  fields,  two 
moving  picture  theaters,  a  chapel,  a  clothing 
store,  beach  clubs  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  library,  hobby  shop,  electronics  build- 
ings, general  s  quarters,  maintenance  hangar, 
personnel  pier,  mess  hail,  dispensary,  a  post 
exchange  and  post  office,  a  laundry  and  a 
well-equipped  power  plant. 

On  another  Island,  a  short  distance  away, 
are  similar  installations  including  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commanding  general. 
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TtMr*  arc  M  burtMll  t««ma  participating 
In  cnmpttiuon  tn  10  orgftnimd  l«a^et. 

On«  of  th«  ncretttlon  fielda  Is  name<l 
after  Um  hancmaa  of  Nuremberg.  Macter 
Serjeant  Wmxla.  who  ironically  was  elec- 
trocuted acctdentaily  on  Knivetok.  Woods 
vas  an  deetrlctaii  working  on  a  power  line. 
An  uetstact  tbr«w  the  otaater  rwltdi  by 
zntetafce. 

The  beach  club*  prorlcle  eTerythlng  that 
ta  to  be  fouxKl  In  any  «zclt»lve  beach  reaort 
except  that  the  beach  and  the  mrf  are  a 
comblnatlcn  of  Waiklkl  and  Rio  de  Janerio. 
Tha  bitMMt  watars  of  the  Pacific  lie  In  front 
tu  you. 

For  the  tiulunnoue  and  the  aznbttlo\ia 
there  la  a  correapondence  course  conduct«d 
on  the  atoll  and  for  the  bobby-mlnded  there 
ta  a  tpaelal  bobby  shop  open  and  available 
to  all  men  of  the  serrtce 

Tlie  talepbone  exchange  tn  Enlwetok  han- 
dlea  appfOKlmately  0.000  telephone  calls  each 
day. 

Ona  of  the  meas  halla  alone  servea  9.000 
tneala  a  day  and  such  food — S.AOO  calories 
daUy. 

TIM  day  I  left  Kniwetok  I  pitched  my  diet 
oat  tiM  window  and  had  the  best  roast 
lM«f  I  think  I  have  ever  eaten.  I  topped 
tbt  meal  off  with  a  super-duper  strawberry 
abortcaka  with  the  works — ice  cream  and 
vbtppad  eraam.  During  the  days  I  spent  at 
Oenaral  Quaaadas  headquartb^  I  bad  fried 
chlekam.  ttiipped  sirloin  steak,  and  niet 
mlgnon  for  dinner.  And  the  chow  was  not 
aomatMng  special.  The  same  grub  was  be- 
Inc  served  the  same  day  to  every  man  on 
tba  atoU. 

Tba  enlisted  men's  club  Is  known  aa  IXilTy's 
Taveiu  and  neon  lights  show  the  way. 

Thare  is  a  choice  of  moving  pictures,  free 
for  nothing,  at  ettter  the  uprxiwn  or  the 
downtown  thcatart  on  Enlwetok  and  a  third 
theater  on  P*»rry. 

The  program  during  the  days  I  was  there 
constoted  of  such  cinema  attractions  as  Jane 
Wynum  and  Van  Johnaon  in  Three  Ouya 
Named  Mike:  Oene  Tlemey  and  John  Lund 
In  The  Mating  Season:  Richard  Wtdmark 
la  Bkai  of  MoBtcsuma;  Dana  Andrews  and 
Wbere  the  Sidewalk  Knds; 
and  Janls  Paige  In  My  Unl- 
Pooney  and  Wanda  Hendrlx 
la  My  OuKlaw  Brother;  and  Johnny  Welsa- 
niiiUar  tn  CaptlTe  Girl. 

Mall  la  daiteered  regularly  through  two 
apadal  pot  oAmb  which  also  handle  tn  ex- 
caaa  of  WOOjOOO  in  money  orders. 

Th«  post  eichangaa  are  bulging  with  de- 
alrabte  gaeds  from  Japan  and  Hawaii  at 
pnem  well  within  the  reach  of  every  OI. 

Pi«ih  water  to  dlstlUed  from  the  salt  water 
of  the  ooean  at  the  rate  of  SO  gallons  per 

•toy 

prohlenM  are  practically  un- 
»  tba  atoll,  "niere  Is  not  even  a 
Hmt*  has  been  no  coxirt  martial 
held  BlBoe  the  occupation  of  the  atoll  by 
tlM  Jot»t  Ttak  Poroe  Three.  Whatever  in- 
fnKttoaa  at  dlKlpllne  are  discovered  of  a 
mora  swlosa  nature  are  sent  to  Honolulu  for 
trial. 

Only  Sva  aeeldental  deaths,  none  con- 
noctad  at  all  with  the  actual  atomic  expert- 
mante.  bava  baan  recorded  since  the  atoU 
was  tatan  ov«r  by  Joint  Task  force  Three. 

A  radio  atatton  with  complete  programs 
la  cparatad  throufbout  the  day. 

AU  tba  top  aama  programs  beard  In  the 
Uattad  Stataa  are  raccrded  and  sent  to 
Batwatok.  Prom  early  morning  until  lata 
at  algfet  tiM  proframa  ara  beamad  to  the 
lalaad.  m  addttton  there  are  the  tMual  dlae 
jocfeay  MMtana  with  tba  lateet  reoordlnga — 
aad  III!  iiMimMiilsls 

with  halreuta  at  S8  eanta  are 
fer  the  eoavaniaBea  of  tha  man. 

A  bvj  Tida  of  Kniwetok  with  a  barker 
rlvala  a  ehanbar  of  eommerce  dlseourse  tn 
may  community.    Busaaa  run  on  a  regtilar 


aebedu'e    to    all    sections    of    Enlwe^rtc    md 
Parry 

Everybody  haa  ?rt  ^  j.-.b  ro  d';  ar.d  <]  ••^  ;v 

There  U  no  time  ?•  r  Idlpnfs.s  and  r'^."':i- 
tlon  periods  are  well  acco::r.-»'d  f  r  r*r.  i 
tightly  filled  In 

Added  to  the  !*nd  hruslr.g  are  N?ivy  •.•»«  p.s 
In  the  lagoon  housing  addltlor.al  p«»r"--(  nnel. 

The  .Air  Force  Is  resp<.r.sifcle  Tor  a  <«are'7 
patrol  of  the  sky  for  more  than  2<;C  square 
mllea.  The  Navy  !.■!  -esp<jnslbie  for  saf^-y  m 
the  .seas 

The  si^curlty  of  the  a'rll  ;tse!.'  !.•;  [r.  'hf> 
hands  of  highly  traLied  MP's — mJltarv 
pcllce. 

Everybody  wears  nn  ider.tlflra':<  r.  n;tdE;e 
with  his  picture  No'  al!  perscnrit-:  ;..  ,.i- 
mltted  to  all  areas  of  the  at -ill.  Ter*-;...  -''■•• 
tlona  are  heavily  restnced  ar.ci  :. ,y  key 
personnel  ar»*  allowed  *.i  ev.'er 

Althcugh  there  is  strict  securi'.y,  tr.ere  is 
no  censcrship  of  the  maiL 

Accepted  nttlre  are  ihakl  nrmv  sh  r*s  .i:;d 
Bhcrt  sleeved  khaki  shirts  wltr.  a  Xix:ufe  u( 
pUh  helnaeta  and  overseas  c-ips 

Off-duty  attire  tor  the  i;fticers  are  n;ult;- 
colored  aloha  shirts  from  far  iff  Haw  iu  ■m.i 
each  vlea  with  the  ether  fur  the  fc»i.d.e.<: 
colors. 

PurchsAsbie  at  the  p<:J6t  exchan«:>"  ,■^:^'  vhiv 
T-ahirts  with  a  print  un  the  Ircnt  oi  h  tjig 
aton.ic  bomb  expl-sion  a. id  ui.der  the  pic- 
ture the  word    'Eniwe'.    it   ' 

Napkins  from  the  officers  c'.'ib  ai-.d  r.on- 
commissicned  officers  ciuD  rarry  ihf  *  irris 
'  Opera uon  Greenhouse  '  acd  ,i  earn  at  ire 
of  a  dog  Jumpirii^  'j,  a  safe  distance  :roni  aa 
atomic    "bang  " 

There's  deep-sea  flshlni;;  f'lr  the  asitini?  and 
the  lime,  and  the  never-to-be-forK'i"er.  ex- 
perience of  ccral  research  and  espi  r;iti  r.  ;n 
the  underground  water  gri:tttjes  if  the  niys- 
tic  sea. 

There  remains  no  ve«;etatl<->n  m  Eniwetnk 
although  attempts  are  new  being  marie  to 
restore  some  of   the  tropica;  a:criict;v>»r.ess 

The  Island  Is  encased  In  a  rtm  ol  steel  dere- 
licts, remindful  of  the  awful  'oil  tafeen  bv 
the  Aniericans  who  literally  destroyed  mrre 
than  3.500  Japanese  troops  when  the  \u.-ii 
was  capttired^  Following  several  days  <jr  Tti- 
stant  naval  and  air  bcmbandment  the  itoU 
was  secured  by  the  .Vmencans  who  captured 
leas  than  50  Japanese  prisoners. 

Thousands  of  'fins  of  scrap  have  -^efn 
pushed  off  the  island  into  the  PHctflr  s«>v- 
eral  small  craft  r^nur.n  i.-herr»  -.^ov  -v^re 
beached  during  the  capture  of  i.he  t"...ii  bv 
the  Americans. 

No.  Enlwetok  Is  not  scmethlns;  ct  a  pa.ss- 
Ing  fancy.  It  is  a  permanent  u-.stalia'i  n  :  r 
continued  use  In  the  development  'f  a'cfiiic 
weapons. 

It  has  everything  except  one  thinK 

Nothing  that  I  have  menti  tied  'Aeiirs 
skirts — not   even   grass   skirts 

Enlwetok  has  been  wctnfcr.. <■<.-:  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half. 

There  are  no  women  in  "r  near  F:.;*-''  '< 

It  is  strictly  a  :iif:i  i  .iper'*''  '>:\  ,i;.'i  i 
man "3  Job. 

Some  families  are  in  H-inoiuiu  "-ur  -he 
vast  majority  of  families  have  ren-aine'!  ^^ 
hind  In  the  United  States 

Enlwetok  Is  a  man's  world. 


HoMXSTLT  I  HXASD  It  i?r  EjnwrrcK  A.v 
H-BoMa  Is  AM  A-BoMB  Dimj>  in  Hada- 
ccu. 

(By  Representative   F.  Eowaso   HAbkit) 
VIP  In  military  circles  has  long  designate^. 
"vary  Important  people"— Vhether  thev   ire 
Important  car  not.     At  least  they  thmk  they 
are  Important  or  somebody  else  does. 

Somebody  along  the  Una  once  called  a 
more  select  group  VTTP.  which  stressed 
that  they  were  "very,  very  Important 
people." 


AvwvHj.  'he  tag  Is  alwiiys  tacked  onto 
Memher«  of  Congress  when  vlstlng  nr.llltary 

;•«>.,;•  f.  J- -Tl,,ns 

F     ■v.  -Ik    •«   rt'^-   exception. 

r;.'r.:iflr:ition  badceg  for  the  atom!"  te^.ts 
rnmed  the  deslenatlon  VTP  on  the  shield 
instead  of  ciistomary  picture  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Genera!  Qiie.sada  1»  proud  of  a  hli^h'y 
pedii-Te^d  c'cker  spaniel  which  he  hrouijht 
frorr.  Ems'  i  '.ri 

Ar'.xir.ii  'he  dr.g's  ne<-k  ;s  also  an  Identifi- 
cation hndge 

Iri^'Pid  "f  VIP  It  reads  VTD — very  im- 
p<-, riant   d'r.tr 

The  gener'^l  Is  pr- ud  of  the  doc'''  obedi- 
ence IQ.  par'iciUarly  the  trick  whereby  -h«^ 
doe  win  nor  eat  a  piece  of  meat  until  ztven 
'he  ei.':ia]  bv  'he  fl^eneral. 

It  works  .something  like  this. 

The  general  holds  a  piece  of  meat  !n  his 
right  hand    ii.d  anr.r;unces  t.hat  nis  doe  can 

He  then  'ells  the  dog  not  to  eat  the  meat 
while  he  is  hoidind  it  In  his  r-i-g-h-t 
hand  but  that  he  can  eat  the  meat  when 
he  holds  !'  in  hla  1-e-f-t  hand.  Of  course 
the  signal  l.s  given  and  the  dog  grafc.«  'he 
rr.eat  -ait  of  'he  left  hand  after  it  Is  shifted 
fr-  ni  the  r;^h'    hand 

Bu'  the  general  had  an  emharrafslnk?  mo- 
ment 

I  wns-  leav.r.g  hi^s  quarters  one  afternoon 
and  found  the  general  proudly  demcns^rat- 
ir.e  the  dfig'"!  ability  to  Gei.irge  Sidney  -he 
r.c^'ed  director  of  Show  Boat,  and  Carey 
Wils.-.n.  prodU'-er  '-f  "he  .^i-.dy  Hardy  series 
:'   r    Me'r   -Cr.ldwvii-Mayr 

W^;>  the  eenerai's  face  red  when  the  dog 
^r.  ipped  the  meat  ou'  of  the  r-1-g-h-t  hand 
ii-.d  dldn  t  wait  for  h.m  to  say  1-e-f-t  hand 

t-  •!!     ..ji-.-'.eral's    crders     are     disobeyed     at 

tl-T-'-S 

Wp  ill  'indoubt.5d!y  get  different  reactions 
••^    riifferent  'hlnes, 

F'-iii  wing  the   bang.  Gordon   Dean.  Chair- 

n^.i".    if  the  .Atomic  Energy  Commission,  w^s 

s-ikTKf-^'ir.j  r     .1  photographer  the  desirability 

:    I    er'din  feature  of  the  mushroom  cloud 

'Th.Ht  wa."?  a  hell  of  an  expensive  flash - 
bulb,  wasn't  it?"  remarked  the  photograph- 
er 

I  ■*As  disi-ussing  the  Instantaneous  reac- 
tion of  a  certain  feature  of  the  explosion 
wi'h  Dr  Err.est  Lawrence,  of  the  Univen-ity 
cf  California.  laraous  Nobel  Prize  winner. 

"Docto;-  the  reaction  must  have  been 
slm.ultane<:us.  ■  I  remarked  In  making  my  ob- 
>e-^'?itlon. 

nh    nn  "  replied  Dr    Lawrence  withou*;   a 
sn...f  ' '!.  his  f.tce 

!■  'cxk  a  long  time.     It  must  have  taken 
a:  .eu^t  oae-tenth   A  a  secc.id." 

A  tenth  ')f  H  serr  r.d  is  undoubtedly  a  life- 
time Hi  d  .e.igue  *hen  time  is  mea.stired  by 
the  mllU^n'h  of  a  second,  but  not  m  my 
!e  iifiie  oi  understanding.  I  am  sorry  I  men- 
t.   r.ed  it. 

One  of  the  '.ecturers  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  tla.i"  J.  a.-  a  young  naval  lieutenant  who 
undoubtedly  xa.s  a  brilliant  scholastic  stu- 
dent and  "^h  -  inew  hts  electronics  well. 

From  the  very  ^•■ciMung  of  his  remarl-ts  he 
lmpres.«?d  :i  ti>  ''r.o  absolute  necessity  of 
keepinn  :ecre:  the  ;:.:  irmatli.c  which  he  wa^ 
about  t--  give  us. 

H'~-  disro':r«ie  consisted  of  high-soundir.g 
►  x,;.anatioii=  of  higher-.s<jUEdliig  form'ala.s 
and    equations. 

Suddenly  In  the  midst  of  his  explanation 
h.  stopped,  turned  to  the  blackb  a.-d.  rubbed 
<'i::    a   mark   and   apclcgized   prclusely. 

He  had  made  an  error  of  a  hundred  of  a 
rh.:u,sandths    point    1;'.   his   pr^fntatlon. 

Whe.o  he  finished  his  brie:  he  again  warned 
us  that  ail  he  had  said  was  a  secret  and 
wu  to  renialn  secret. 

I  Liuidut  resist  the  temptation  aa  I 
:   .  ;:*-(1    at    hi.Ti   and   rclemnly   said 

F"i'>    is  fir  as  I  am  concertied,  it  is  still 
a   jfcret." 
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Major  General  Lee  commands  the  Air  Force 
on  Eniwetok. 

Tcgether  with  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  scientists  of  the  group, 
we  were  sitting  around  the  commanders 
headquarters  talking  about  the  progress  of 
the  world  In  general. 

General  Lee  was  relating  to  me  how  as  a 
yovmg  second  lieutenant  fresh  out  of  West 
Point  and  stationed  at  Barksdale  Field,  he 
had  frequently  flown  down  to  Baton  Rouge 
during  the  Biff  Jones'  era  to  see  the  Tigers 
play  and  had  flown  into  New  Orleans  for 
the  dedication  of  the  then  Shushan  .Vir- 
port.  now  the  New  Orlean.s  Airport 

"It  IS  most  interesting  "  I  remarked  "that 
the  New  Orleans  Airpcit  In  1933  when  It  was 
built  and  dedicated  was  the  most  modern 
airp-.rt  m  the  entire  United  States  and  today, 
ju.<:   ^'j  fe-v  years  later,  u  is  obsoie'e" 

■Tr.ats'  nothing."  remarked  Dr.  Teller,  "In 
1934  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  the  atom  tjomb 
and  today  it  is  obsolete  " 

My  rc<:mmate  on  the  trip  and  my  very 
close  friend.  Congressman  W  Sterling  Cole 
of  New  York,  is  able  to  exhibit  a  pair  ol 
gla-sses  with  a  deep  burn  on  one  of  the  tem- 
p:e.■^  and  exclaim: 

"These  glasses  were  burned  at  Eniwetok 
durln?  the  atomic  weapons  testi." 

It  happened  like  this. 

We  were  occupying  the  same  room.  I 
alwrys  smoke  a  cigar  before  going  to  sleep 
and  usually  put  out  my  hand  ar.d  leel  for 
the  ashtray  in  which  to  disp.:seV)f  the  cigar 
ashes. 

One  day  I  returned  to  my  quarters  to  find 
Congres.sman  Cole  sittimg  on  his  bunk  woe- 
fully locking  at  his  burned  gia.sses. 

"Look  wnat  my  stupid  roommate  did."  he 
sccrnfully  said. 

"Where  were  the  glasses""     I  asked. 

"In   the  ashtray."  he  replied, 

"Tma'.^ine  having  a  stupid  nymmate  who 
purs  his  gla-sses  in  an  ashtray  near  a  gtiy  he 
knows  is  half  blind  "     I  answered. 

He  can  still  exhibit  those  glasses  and  can 
still  truthfully  ^ay  they  ^.'"re  burned  at  Enl- 
we'ck.  proving  that  everything  isn't  what  it 
seems  to  be. 

W".;;:e  en  route  to  Hawaii  It  was  necessary 
tha:  ue  pause  for  an  hour  and  enier  a  c.r- 
cular  pattern  over  the  Pacific  a;;v,u:  2  h^rurs 
after  leaving  California. 

When' we  finally  received  orders  to  proceed 
to  Hawaii  and  not  re"  urn  to  Calif  .rnia.  the 
naval  oi^cer  in  charge  as  tcir  cScer  glce- 
fi.llv  ann.:unced 

"Oentiemen,  we  have  a  suScient  .supply 
c:  .-;■.:  illne  to  reach  Hawaii" 

W mid  we  have  been  surprised  had  he  an- 
no-:. iced  that  we  did  nvT-t  ha-.e  a  su;5cient 
stiviv    of   sarfolme   t.:'   reach    Hawaii 

E'en  old  timers  can  t  e,:cape  the  appre- 
hension which  accompanies  e.ch  new  ex- 
plosion of  an  atomic  bomb 

At  Eniwetok  there  wa.s  an  Ait  Force  ma'or 
who  had  Ijeen  the  veteran  cf  nine  rtiUeren: 
atomic-bccib   explosiou-^. 


Prior  to  the  detonarion 


rhe  atom  bo.Tih 


•which  I  witnessed,  the  major  and  -:ome  cm- 
panions  took  up  a  position  of  vantage  or.  a 
larding  dock  on  Parry  I.sland 

.\,-  'hey  waited  tor  the  expicvsion  tl^fre 
came  a  lovid  dcafenine  bl,i.=  :  before  the  act.ial 
tn::'^     f  The  explosion. 

Thn.uch  instinct  the  crcwd  headed  tor 
shelter  which  wasn't  there 

The  homb  has  been  exploded  prematurely. 
they  all  thought. 

A  prankster  had  exploded  a  firecracker. 

.And  who  said  I  was  the  only  one  scared? 

.\nd  then  there  was  the  day  the  chaplain 
went  to  the  Chinese  cook  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion about  his  menu. 

It  seems  like  the  Chinese  cook,  always 
seeking  to  please,  each  day  decorated  the 
menu  with  a  strip  of  seminude  girls  who 
could  well  have  posed  as  models  for  Vargas 
calendars. 


"Don't  you  think  It  would  be  a  good  Idsa 
not  to  have  this  menu  on  Sunday?"  asked 
the  padre. 

Of  course  he  meant  to  leave  off  the  aeml- 
nudes  from  the  Sunday  menu  card. 

The  following  Sunday  blank  menu  cards 
were  served  with  the  exception  of  the  ever- 
present  seminude  poster  girls  and  this  nota- 
tion at  the  top:  "No  menu  today. ' 

Honestly  I  heard  this  all  the  way  out  on 
Enlwetok. 

"The  H-bomb  is  the  atom  bomb  dipped  In 
HadacoL  " 


Thomas  Mann  uid  tlw  Commissar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

OF  CAIJB-OHJ*!* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18,  1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Eugene  Tillinger  tn  the 
New  Leader  of  June  18,  1951: 

Thomas  Mann  and  the  Commissah 
(By  Eugene  Tillingen 

When  I  recently  exposed  Thomas  Mann  as 
an  upholder  of  Soviet  amoraiity.  calling 
attention  to  his  long  record  as  a  signer  of 
pro-Communist  ap{3eals  and  supporter  of 
pro-Commur.ist  causes,  the  novelist,  in- 
furiated, claimed  that  he  had  become  the 
Innocent  victim  of  a  witch  hunt.  Trying 
to  hide  behind  excuses  and  naive  denials, 
Thomas  Mann  smeared  me  in  the  best  tradt- 
tiuu  of  those  who.  unable  to  refute  accusa- 
tions factually,  prefer  to  question  their  op- 
j  onents'  motives   by   means   of  Innuendo. 

The  apologists  for  Tliomas  Mann  naturally 
went  all-out  in  the  master's  defense,  attack- 
ing what  they  call  the  undignified  way  of 
dragging  men  of  literature  into  the  political 
arena  and  inquiring  into  tneir  political 
views.  The  mam  line  of  defense  was  that 
no  one  has  the  right  to  criticize  the  political 
views  of  the  novelist:  that  these  ought  to  be 
considered  strictly  private.  In  short.  Thomas 
Mann  is  sacrocf.r.t.  True,  he  states  his  views 
in  exclusive  interviews  with  well-known 
Communist  Party  newspapers:  true,  he 
makes  public  speeches  In  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany;  true,  he  endorses  Soviet-sjjonsored 
peuce  conferences — but  all  this  is  strictly 
his  private  concern.  Besides,  the  aniument 
runs,  he  is  not  a  Communist. 

But  I  wonder  what  Thoma.?  Mann's  apol- 
oeists  in  this  country  and  in  Eur  ijie  will  say 
when  they  read  the  almost  u.ibelievahle 
euiuey  written  by  Herr  Mar.n  to  Sialins 
No,  1  cultural  boss  in  Germany,  as  published 
in  an  East  German  Communist  newspaper. 

On  May  22.  1951.  Johannes  R.  Becher.  pres- 
ident :f  the  Red  Cultural  League  !.}r  German 
Demccratic  Renewal,  chairman  ct  innumer- 
able Stalinist  fronts,  and  one  of  the  most 
outspoken  Kremlin  mouthpieces  m  Germany. 
ceiecrated  h:s  sixtieth  birthday.  This 
world -shaking  event  gave  Thomas  Mann  an 
opportunity  to  address  the  following  lettfjr 
to  Becuer; 

"Tlils  praise  will  prove  inadequate  enough 
In  any  individual  case — particularly  in  my 
case— rand  the  contributor  has  to  depend 
upon  the  harmony,  the  success  of  the  entity 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  In  no  case  would  and 
should  I  like  to  be  missing  from  the  many 
(people)  whom  the  beautiful  day  ol  the 
feast  of  life  of  Johannes  R.  Becher  providea 
with  an  occasion  iar  a  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy of  comrade-like  high  esteem,  that 
loosens  the  tongue — sentiments  which  on 
ordinary  days  one  may  keep  In  seif-evideht 


silence  but  which,  however,  demand  expres- 
sion on  festive  days. 

"Let  me  say  this:  Even  more,  or  almost 
more  than  the  poet  and  writer.  I  love  and 
honor  in  Johannes  R.  Becher  the  man — this 
deeply  stirred  heart,  moved  by  sincere  Impul- 
ses, that  I  have  felt  beating  on  so  many 
occasions,  particularly  during  our  meeting 
when  I  visited  Weimar  In  I9i0 — a  personal 
experience  which  has  left  behind  a  lasting 
Impression  of  his  nature  and  his  being.  The 
essence  of  his  being  I  felt  to  be  an  unselfUh- 
cess.  pure  and  absorbing  as  a  flame;  a  readi- 
ness to  .serve  fervent  ic  the  point  of  suffer- 
ing, which  totally  penetrates  his  poetry  and 
his  writings;  an  ethos  of  community  which 
predestines  him  emotionally  to  be  a  Com- 
munist, and  which  politically  has  become  a 
Communist  creed. 

"His  communism  has  positively  patriotic 
color:  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  fulfills  Itself  In 
IJatrlotism.  One  has  only  to  read  his  poems 
to  krow  that  his  Impetus  toward  service  to 
the  community,  to  the  people,  is  first  and 
last  the  fervent  wish  to  serve  his  people,  the 
German  people,  and  to  be  lu  loving  and 
faithful  adviser,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  conscience.  I  think  the  day  will 
com.e  when  the  German  people  in  lu  entirety 
will  thank  him  for  his  love, 

•  My  best  wishes  to  the  80-year  old  Johan- 
nes R,  Becher  '■ 

Thus  spoke  Thomas  Mann.  I  have  pur- 
posely reproduced  the  entire  text  of  this 
unique  letter,  as  it  appears  lu  the  Germas. 
Comimunlst  press,  so  that  Thomas  Mann  can- 
not claim,  as  he  usually  does,  that  some  sen- 
tences have  been  taken  out  ol  context.  It  is 
inte.'-esting  to  note  that  Neues  Deutschland 
cf  Mav  22  carries  the  text  under  the  symbolic 
heading:  "The  day  will  come  •  •  •  by 
Thomas  Mann"  This  line,  taken  from  the 
most  slgniflcant  sentence  of  his  letter,  reveals 
the  true  Inclination  of  Thomas  Mann.  Since 
he  writes  that  "the  day  will  come,  when  the 
Germ^an  people  in  Its  entirety  will  thank 
(Johannes  R.  Becher]  •  •  •."  one  can 
only  assume  that  Herr  Mann  hopefully  means 
the  day  when  ail  Germany  goes  Communist. 

BEvnuxEsmi? 

ThLs  time  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for 
Thomas  Mann  to  claim  that  the  letter  Is  a 
forrery.  aa  he  did  when  confronted  with  the 
photostat  cf  his  signature  under  the  Stock- 
holm peace  appeal  But  I  can  easily  Imagine 
a  bewildered  Thomas  Mann  declaring,  one  of 
these  days,  'hat  he  had  never  really  known 
■until  this  mom.ent  that  Johannes  R.  Becher 
was  a  Communist.  Hasn't  Mann  recently 
maintained  that  the  controversial  peace  ap- 
nea! was  "drawn  up  in  Stockholm  and  hence 
unlikely  to  have  been  made  in  Moscow'  '^ 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  Thomas  Mann 
know:  very  well  what  he  is  doing.  He  em- 
phajrizes  that  he  loves  "even  more,  or  almost 
m'^re  than  the  pi3et  and  writer  •  •  •  Jo- 
hannes R  Becher  the  man  •  •  *."  Such 
Is  his  eulogy  to  the  Red  culttiral  commissar 
who  pre-sented  him  with  the  Goethe  prize 
In  Weimar  tn  1949.  This  event  evidently 
left  such  a  lasting  Impression  on  Mann  that 
he  is  unable  to"  lorget  it.  He  still  fee's 
Berher's  deeply  stirred  heart  beating,  as  he 
recalls  that  mem-irabie  moment  when  the 
boss  of  the  Stalinist  German  Intellectuals 
told  him, 

"We  thank  you.  Thomas  Mann,  that  you. 
the  proven  fighting  humanist,  when  the  time 
has  come,  have  risen  openly  against  the  fun- 
damental foUv  of  our  time,  as  you  defined 
annbfjUhevlsm.  and  that  you  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  Just  and  unbiased  eval- 
uation of  the  historical  phenomenon  U  tha 
great  Soviet  Union." 

At  this  point,  it  Is  perhaps  timely  to  recall 
what  Thomas  M  ^m  said  at  the  farewell  ban- 
quet  given  in  his  honor  that  day  In  Weimar. 
He  spoke  of  "a  new  era  jthatj  had  confronted 
him  here  [In  Eastern  Germany  j.  a  vision  of 
the  future  "  He  was  not  greeted,  he  said,  u 
an  eld  fo^ev  but  as  one  who  could  help  build 
a    new    world.     "If    that    should    tiMppeu," 
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Itecn  MldML  "If  aciuAJly  1  could.  throujH 
my  work,  contribute  srm«Uiinf  to  the  N«w 
10rd«r|  I  wouid  be  mcwi  iuppy  in  tlUa  •n- 
Tlronxncnt." 

A  Ftnu  rtJtMX 
In    hla    p«ne«TTtca:    trlftut*    to    B*ch«r — 
tiM  Huii«  Bcca«r  wbo  did  not  b!\iah  when  he 
wrote.  "How  happy  must  be  the  letter  "1." 
u  It  U  pennltted  to  farm  a  lettw  In  the  name 
of  Stalin' —Thomaa  Mann  leema  definitely 
to  ba»«  loet  aU  lenae  of  decency.    He  has 
■tmk  to  a  new  low  when  he  pralsei  the  "un- 
MlfiahneM.  ptire  and  abeorblng  as  a  flame," 
of  a  man  who.  not  »  long  ago.  ptibilcy  de- 
clared that  the  Soviet  concentration  campa 
m  laatem  Germany  are  "a  neceaa&ry  esiab- 
llahment."     Wb«n  Mann.  "In  conirade  like 
hifh  e«t««m"  for  Becher.  whose  communism 
"h*»  poaltlvely  patriotic  color."  remarks  that 
"one  baa  only  to  read  bis  poems"  to  under- 
stand him  fully — this  writer,  suprlslngly,  la 
ready    to    agree      Here.    Icr    example.    Is    a 
tTptcal  poem  of  Becher'i  that  ought  to  enable 
anyoDe    to    un<terstRnd    him.     Taken    from 
Netie  Deutac&f  Volkslleder.    AuTbau-Verlag. 
BerUa.   1980.  tt   to   entitled   "Hymn    to   the 
SoTtM  Unton": 

Toti  aiw  ih«  citadel  of  bumanlty 
In  the  storm  cf  bart>anam! 
Toa  ar«  Um  world  s  beat. 
For  your  people  became  free 
To  r««d  Stalin's  look. 
W«  seek  hla  face, 
^  U  It  ware  a  being. 
That  dally  speaJa  to  ua. 
Tou  are  in  our  midst. 
Aad  your  spXrlt  breathes  throtigh  us. 
It  la  yotir  atepa  that  announce 
Th»  road  toward  which  Lenin  points. 
Tou  gav*  battle,  the  hcty  battle  of  freedom 
To  tbm  bortMa  of  the  enemy. 
Tbe  world  la  XMWIy  ariaen 
In  the  Ttctory  of  the  Soviet  power  " 

Tnomaa  Mann  may  say  that  It  Is  unfair  to 
}Qdc«  Becher  by  one  poem.  'Well,  let's  have 
•notlwr.  also  written  laat  year,  on  the  oc- 
eMkm  of  tbe  tlilrd  convention  of  the  Red 
BoeteUst  Unity  Party  (SED)  of  Eaat  Ger- 
many. It  to  a  cantata  entitled  "Party.  You 
Arm  feae^  on  larth. '  which  reads  In  part: 

"Marx.  iBfaia.  Lenin.  Stalin — you  four. 
tlM  troth  owes  you  power  and  honor. 
■aU  to  yoa.  rartyl 
Oa.  let's  itaff  a  songt 

■eortal  It  Is. 
\f«  are 
We  thank  you  for 
ToQ.  ooavadae.  Indefattgably 
Toa  we  bttlUUng  a  world  of  peace. 
Vtt%  gain  power     Give  the  people  power! 
Party,  yoa  are  peace  on  earth. 

tha  elouda  rise  high. 

dark  powers  menace  the  world. 
Ton.  ^rty.  you  are  light. 
Look  to  tbe  Xaat  for  victory. 
In  the  dawn. 
What  a  glow" 

ThooMM  Mann's  outburst  extollliig  the  no- 
torious Stalinist  agent  Becher  Is  beneficial  to 
at  least  this  extent:  It  explodes,  once  and 
tat  all.  tile  great  myth  of  Mann  as  a  'loyal 
fighter  for  democracy"  and  cp{x>nent  of  to- 
talttananlam. 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers  wan)  th.i*- 
"Inflationary  pressure  in  the  months 
ahe-id  wiU  be  5trorib,er  than  any  yet  con- 
fronted since  the  initial  Korean  o-:'-- 
break" 

These  facts  indicate  the  need  for  ihe 
enactment  of  effective  price  controls 
throuj?h  the  passage  of  a  strenR'h'^-npd 
Defen.sc  Production  Act. 

These  facts  al-o  point  out  thp  r  ^M 
for  an  upward  adju.-^tmer.t  m  the  salar.- , 
of  our   Federal   empiuvr-e.'^. 

The  foiicw.ntr  tpts  article-;  f;  jm  :he 
Leai^ue  Reporter  c.':''s  -pec.ftc  increases 
in  cost-of -living  items.  These  articles 
prove  sub.stantiaiiy  the  need  for  action 
called  for  by  the  attached  resolution 
parsed  by  the  Wa.-hiri_'ton  S'.Uc  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  m  ihe  organiza- 
tion's annual  Slate  convention. 
CcsT  or  Lr.iNG  Jttmm  10  r-n»<  ;:.  -  -.s  Ylas — ■ 
AMD   Kaips   aiii.NG 

Here  s  one  b^  reii^-  :i  ^.r.oeb  iniist  be  con- 
tr   .>d: 

The  cost  of  llvlr.i  ]u:r.ped  10  perr-nt  he- 
tweeu  April  I860  a.'il  April  iriol— a:  a  they  re 
atUl  g^iii^  up. 


CmI  W  Lhiac  Rista — SaUmt  Laf 


EXTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  w*aMtMaToi« 

Df  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKirrATIVS 

mdav.  JMne  IS.  1951 

Ur.   UTTCHXLL.    Mr.    SpMler.    the 
eoat  of  Unng  has  incr«a«ed  10  percent 
Apni  li^  and  AprU  1951.    The 


TTiP    flicurps    here    speak    for    themselves. 

T'-.-'-"  St.  'v  TV*-.-;  'hp  .^  P  '.ji  L.  and  other  con- 
sumer <Tou'p8  tjelieve  meat  costjs  too  much 
nr.a  -f/hy  '."le  Office  ol  Price  at..bUL2ii:ian 
(OPbi  waa  fair  '.n  ordering  the  prices  of 
b*''.'  to  ^jf  r   lied  back. 

r;--f'  -  r.  -i-  '-•*■■.  p'  pular  cuts  of  beef  have 
i.-.cf-ased  in  i.rice.  based  on  C'JBts  :n  56  lar^c 
ci::e- . 


How  they  rose  dur;:: 


r.he   K   rta:     W^:    .» 


shoTvn  by  *he  tab!?  tf\'"v  T^e  Mr::-'  .s 
taken  rrom  the  Con«umiT«'  Prkf  Tnr'.fx  p  :-- 
lis.^ed  by  the  Bur»au  oi  Labor  b-a:;-  < 
1BL.S1  a.id  ihcwi  nu  V  vajiij  is  I'.f'  -  :  the 
budget  of  mnder-.re-ir.C'Tr.p  farn:.>'s  .:i  18 
large  dtiee  hn-r  irrrea-^etj  bf"»ppn  AprU  15 
1980.  and  Apr'.I  '.=i  1951  Those  are  the- 
latest  dates  for  wh'.rh  flstur»«i  ire  avallrible, 
The  table  shows  h^w  c^r".*  '■'~rr.par^  "V.'h 
the  1938-39  period     f  VXi  per.*.' 


1 

"r«^- 

19S1 

.\.:i  .-.-ims - 

Mi"»r»           , 

Beef  *r.4  -.^il -. 

r>airy  pr    iucH < 

c:.o..ii-:i    -. . 

R  . :                         —. 

HinivfMrrj  ••^*".»       « 

Mi»CBlUn<    u«     .. 

18C  3 

234  1. 

Mat 

ITU* 
1M.0 

isai 

iM.r 

I2S.  7 

rrti 

aoB.s 

XM.1 

xa.« 

]V  1 
21!  1 
1M< 

■  Inci'j'lfi  rs  'lii-ai  ' 
recrvai.on,  *.'-•■  'o.i''  ' 
■otj^^i  cii.-"    ■.f-ii-iv.'  11^ 


iT"    '-!/'.  !hi— hi>ld  offseatfi. 
■v,r>-"-«,   '.oC 
ii.  eU:. 


EccNOMJc  C'--rN-cn-  Cms  Srrr  '■-s  CrN'i 
"Otir  Judgmej.t    ^a   :t.   :  U;drt'  v-.i^:;,    ^ 
•'ire  m  the   mouths  .laJ   year   iii-au    -v... 
stronger  ihiiii  diiy   yet  C'^ctf  :.'.*d   sii.ct- 
initUi   Korean  c  j^breai:       Conoequeu- , . 
advtM   Lha:   ju:    evtu  sT:    ii^ei    *ii' .-.  ..'U; 
a."y  prO'.;r.i'n  wll  b«  ;ie«ded  !•    ij^-.'-.u  .     '■ 
naing  pr««>i<ura*,   —CouivlU    ::   E^^-;. 
Ttsers    .a    letter    t.:;    '-.i-.n    Prea-dei.' ,    j  ...• 
1051. 


Hxaxs  Hr-M  Mi-kT   Paicfci   lU.s.  R;.- 

Ir%dex  Of  b«'7  p^ice?    jnt-  uaiTg  •■<  uicl 
•'xb  sieo'-    chuck  '00   t    ia  ■:  5  i- )•' 

IJanua.'v  i930i.-  lut^i 

1»J0 

January -- 

February .-- 

March 

AprU 
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June -—— ,^ 
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July 
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1 1** 
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AprU -- 

Source:    Bureau  of  Lab<.r  Statistics. 
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RzsoLunoN   OF    Washington   St.ite    Associ- 
ation OF  Lrma  CARRisaa 

SALART  iNcaiAsi: 

Where**  ttie  eon  of  living  has  been  g:lng 
up  conttnuouriy  ilnce  cir  la-st  adjus*rr.e:.: 
of  salary  In  Octohpr  !949;  and 

WhfT-.is  pr  ,1  r  •ha*  our  salary  Is  too  lew 
to  pr'-. '•'.(-'. e  'hf  neces-slMea  f'^^r  a  decent  Uv- 
\T.z  '..c?  in  the  'ac*.  '•hat  'he  Post  OfT^ce  De- 
rai--ni"'r:t  Is  finding  It  alniijst  imp<^(«slh;e  to 
get  c^-rrre'ipVit  help  at  cor  prev.ai'.nst  w.ges. 
and  .I.S.:  *h.u  the  help  it  does  have  la 
qrii'tln^  In  increaalnglv  larae  numbers:  and 

Whereaa  our  national  officers  have  given 
•r..3  r.ia-ter  much  thought  and  studv  and 
ha-o  seen  at  to  have  Introduced  In  the  Cnn- 
••■■'  ,  :  •..•■■  Uni'ed  S'.ites  two  Identical 
bill.5 — d.  3o5  i::  the  Senate  aad  H  R.  244  :n 
the  H  use  .1  Represent ativea — ca.Ung  ior  a 
l7-pertenc  ruiae  m  iiu:uies  up  to  io.ooo  a.-.d 
tor  the  eiiniiuatioa  of  fcur  addi'.uiiAl 
grades  so  thAt  the  sLa.-tlo^  saLiry  of  a  corner 
■»-;uId  be  »a.3'23  jO,  aad  a;rttduatin^  *o 
$4, ....3  :"j  alter  5  years  service,  with  the  mer- 
lt'.ri.u..  a.-Ades  fi^U^wln.^.  is  Is  not  the  case: 
The:-  '.■    .'    ,   ■  .'  It 

Rr:.olitd.  Ih-it  wt=.  the  ',-!-".' ers  and  dele- 
gates to  the  Wiih'.ngtrn  State  .Xsscriarl-n  t 
Letters  Carriers  In  rcnven'l'^n  as.oenibled 
this  19th  day  -f  May.  1931.  In  'A-al'.i  wv.li. 
Wash,  do  hereby  strongly  end  rf<»  'tese  'xo 
■alary  bi!ls  in  Ccne-ess.  H.  R  244  and  S. 
955,  and  e^rnes'lv  urce  *he  <rupnnr*  '"f  ':r 
Stauaton    ar'<    R''^r>*«er*a'tvM    In    «e.:ur'ng 

tbeir early  f...  -■'•:*'    ■*'  '^  ^"^  '•*■  ■'-''^-^■^'" 

JlMO<9ed,  Ths-  ■»•«  urB-  T.r  natlnnj^l  '-*- 
-ers  to  con~i  Ut  salarv  .esisU'lcn  the  pa.-a- 
;r.'-  .r;t    prr  Diem    befjre    the    letter    carriers 

todAj. 

B.\iT  J    iDorN'^ 

Secretary 


China :  Tbe  Burdca  of  Proof  Is  Still  With 
the  Oitics 


EX  I  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

•I  iF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

»     MTCMlr.'N 

IN'   ni?  HOrSF  CF  RiPFESENTATIvy.-l 

Monday.  J  una  lH.  IJ51 

Ml-  RABAUT  Mr  Speaker,  un^Jer 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remar'ii.  I  mclvicie  an 
editorial  from  the  June  2"3  issue  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Jesuit  manazuie.  T^ui>  article 
ue!I  describes  the  failure  of  adminii«lrd- 
lion  criuci  to  establish  a  factual  founda- 
Uoii  for  liaeir  rea^ioninK  about  the  down- 
fall of  Nationalist  China.  Aft<?r  a  stic- 
cps-sion  of  unpro'.  en  char'.jes  the  burden 
01  proot  i.<  jL.ii  '.v.ili  the  critic^'S. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Tht  Rzal  Chi.va  Stort 

Cri'ics  r-f  the  administration  h.-^re  suc- 
ceeded m  srlUns:  the  cnuntry  their  sii^ean 
thn'  the  f:i;lure  nf  our  China  policy  was  due 
to  a  prc-Communist  clique  m  »he  State  De- 
partment This  unprovcn  charee  tiviic  a 
sevrre  drjbbini;;  an  the  Srnare  mvestitratlcn 
of  thf'  Mric.'-rthur  ou'^ter  went  into  its  sixth 
week  On  June  11,  It.  Gen  Albert  C  Wede- 
mevrr  ::;lov.cd  Secretary  Acheson  to  the 
witncrs  ct.'.nd  Their  combined  testimony 
enables  us  to  piece  together  the  fra2;ment.s 
Into  a  r.'jrk:ng  version  cf  the  real  China 
story. 

The  hijinry  of  communism  in  China  is 
one  cf  .alternate  periods  of  collaboration  and 
civil  w.ir  .A.fer  4  years  of  c-.h.iburat'.nn.  the 
Kuom:r.*ar.5  first  "broke  with  the  Reds  m 
1927  Dunns  the  next  10  year-;  of  riv.l  wr»r 
the  Crm.munisrs  consolidated  them.seives  .n 
the  nrrthwpst  and  there  es^;ihiished  a  .state 
of  -heir  rwn  This  was  the  sr.uatirn  when 
Japan  invaded  China  m  1937  In  order  to 
repel  the  invader;.  Chiang  Kai-shek  w.is 
forced  to  accept  a  ■'united  front"  with  the 
Communi.-ts.  Thereafter  8  years  cf  war  wrh 
Japan  drained  Na'icnal«t  China's  resources. 
wh.le  the  Reds  were  able  to  renew  their 
streu^th  Finally  by  entcrins  the  Pacific 
war  R'.i5i'>a  was  able  to  accomplish  what  she 
had  never  been  able  to  do  bcicre— intervene 
In  the  Chmer-.e  internal  conflict. 
—  t>ra»;;;C'^'iy  Uicoluble  problems  confronted 
C'.-l..-.i  and  oTS?'  5'o#r«m?f.t  C^itei  VJ-iay._^ 
Bcf.-re  the  N.-.tionaiists  could  establish  them- 
selves as  the  Government  cf  all  of  China 
they  hnd  t  *  ect  Russia  out  of  Manchuria. 
accept  the  surrender  of  1200.000  Japanese 
troops  m  North  China  ( tw^  areas  where 
Chians  had  exercised  no  control  since  previ- 
ous to  1935  I  and  either  come  to  terms  with 
or  milranly  dc*'cat  the  Chmrse  Communists. 

The  o'L:tIi^<ik  on  all  these  ironts.  as  Wcde- 
merer  stated  in  his  lii45  rc;.x:rt.  wa.s  very 
G.^'k  F  rce  could  not  acccmplt£h  them,  be- 
ca'u.5e  r. -.  .sufficient  force  was  at  hand. 
Undcrly.niT  the  military  Impaste  was  the 
seerhins  scctal  revolution  Chen  coming  to 
a  bc'.l  throuehout  the  country,  which  was 
t.:  p..' V  an  tmprrtant  part  m  c'hianj's  d'Wn- 
fall. 

N^r.e  "f  thc5C  prchlcms  need  h:ve  been 
lr.5.,iU'":e  exoepr  '  r  a  purely  m.ilr.iry  de- 
c:ii_n  President  Roosevelt  made  m  N.^vemi- 
ber  1943  Ten  days  after  the  Cairo  confer- 
ence he  had  to  renege  on  h:s  pr-mise  to 
Chlans  to  open  up  another  American  front 
on  the  Chinese  mainland,  thus  hittin;i  Japan 
from  the  rear  Roosevelt  overruled  his 
Chiefs  of  Staff — the  only  ^im.e  he  ever  did — 
for  two  reasons.  Churchill  pointed  out  that 
StaUn'5  doc'sion  to  enter  the  war  m  the  Far 
East  I  at  Tehran,  im.m.ediatcly  al*cr  Cairo) 
had  basically  altered  the  .Allied  strategy  for 
defeating  Japan  Besides.  Lewis  Douclas 
at  Cairo  insisted  that  we  sim.ply  did  net  ha-«e 


leiider  •  •  •  xhc  Comm.unlsta  ex- 
ploited the  basic  funaamiCntal  desires  of  the 
people  !  for  food,  shelter,  peacei.  and  they 
exploited  the  corruption  and  maladministra- 
tion that  were  present  to  such  a  degree  that 
Chiang  was  repudiated  as  a  leader.  •  '  * 
They  were  so  fed  up  they  Just  stopped 
fish  ting," 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  stUl  on  the  critics. 


John  Frank  SteTerx,  En^cer,  Pioneer, 
Discoverer,  Railroad  Boiider,  States- 
man, and  Basic  Arckitect  of  the  Panama 
Canal 


the   ships   to   opci 


up    annther    land    front. 

H.id  Operation  Tarzan  'as  it  was  called) 
rrn-.e  :.-f  American.  Bm-h.  and  Nationalist 
Chinese  "rx-ps  wculd  have  been  m  control 
of  North  China  on  VJ-day,  Inst?ad.  that 
area  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Chinese  Communists  at 
the  -^x-ar  5  end.  Chiang,  who  had  often  in- 
sisted th.;:  the  Communist  problem  was 
"poiit.cal  and  had  to  be  .solved  by  poU'ical 
m.eans"  tried  to  Wk.)rk  out  a  sett;em.ent  wiih 
the  Chinese  Reds,  but  by  1.-^47  this  attempt 
had  failed. 

The  crux  of  the  antiadmuustraticn  argu- 
m.ent  rests  on  the  answer  to  one  question: 
did  we  sell  Chiang  down  the  civer  by  refus- 
ing to  give  them  enough  aid  when  civil  war 
again  'oroke  .vut?  On  June  11,  General  Wede- 
meyer  insisted  otherwise. 

"Chiangs  soldiers  were  lacking  in  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  Job.  and  also. 
they     be$:in     to     lose     confidence     in     their 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfiNTA'nVES 
Monday.  June  18,  1951 

Mr  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion has  produced  many  illustrious  sons 
but  only  few  of  them  have  equaled  In 
constructive  achievement  the  late  John 
Prank  Stevens,  formerly  of  West  Gardi- 
ner. Maine.  BQs  en,gineerLng  works  were 
"trWMt'lonal  and  >ii«ri:i;UC2al  Ifi  scpg€_^ 
Among  his  most  notable  accomplish- 
ments were  the  discovery  of  Marias  Pass 
in  Montana  and  the  construction  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  plan  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  organization  of  the  forces 
for  Its  construction,  the  rehabilitation 
of  Russian  and  Siberian  railroads  fol- 
lowing World  War  I. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Stevens'  writings 
summarize  the  high  points  of  his  distin- 
guished career.  An  autobiographical 
account.  An  Engineer's  Recollections. 
was  published  m  1935  by  McGraw-Hill. 
In  an  earUer  work  he  collaborated  with 
William  L.  Sibert  m  a  notewonhy  book. 
The  Construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
published  m  1915  by  D.  Appleton  fc  Co. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Stevens'  tremendous 
contributions  toward  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  fcrthnghtly  and 
dramatically  told  in  the  authoritative 
work  of  Capt.  Miles  P.  DuVal,  United 
States  Navy,  entitled  "And  the  Moun- 
tam.s  Will  Move."  published  m  1947  by 
Stanford  University  Press. 

Thour-h  Mr.  Stevens  was  signally 
honored  during  his  lifetime  by  his  own 
country  and  by  foreign  nations,  his  fame 
has  continued  to  grow.  His  career  should 
long  remain  an  inspiration  to  the  youth 
of  our  land. 

The  most  recent  summary  of  Mr. 
Stevens'  life  story  by  Mildred  Beedle 
Fossett  was  published  m  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Lewiston  '  Maine  ■  Journal 
of  January  27. 1951.  To  make  this  article 
available  to  the  Nation  at  large,  imder 
special  leave  accorded,  I  include  its 
amended  text  which  follows: 

Maijte's  John   F    Stevens   Among   ■rHK 
Nation  s  Greatest  Engineers 

(By  Mildred  Beedle  Fossett i 

Maine's    greatest    engineer,    John    Prank 

Stevens,  was  a  man  of  vision  and  endurance 

and  a  master  of  achievement.    The  man  who 

was  recipient  of  many  citations  and  medals 


in  recognition  of  his  numerous  accomplish- 
ments in  the  engineering  world  was  born 
in  West  Gardiner.  Maine.  April  25.  1853.  the 
son  of  John  and  Harriet  French  Stei'ens 

He  attended  the  pubUc  schools  of  West 
Garliner  and  graduated  from  Farmlngton 
State  Normal  School  ui  1872.  At  one  time 
he  considered  becoming  a  teacher  but  de- 
cided instead  to  become  an  engineer.  He 
ti>ok  a  Job  as  a  stake  driver  on  a  loe-survey- 
Lng  Job  in  Lewiston.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted he  went  to  Texas  and  started  his  en- 
gineering career  as  a  section  hand  on  the 
railroad. 

At  the  age  of  21  he  went  west  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  was  a  great  school 
of  experience  for  engineers  m  the  1870'&  and 

isac's 

ROSE    TO    THE    TOP 

Without  benefit  of  trstning  In  college  or 
technical  school  he  rose  step  by  step,  serv- 
ing successively  as  axman,  rodman,  instru- 
ment man,  surveyor,  location  engineer,  and 
in  charge  of  railroad  construction  untU  1880 
he  was  sent  by  tbe  empire-builder.  James 
J.  Hill,  to  locate  a  route  over  tne  Rockies 
for  the  proposed  westward  extension  of  th« 
Great  Northern  Railway. 

At  that  time  he  had  a  background  of  15 
years  varied  experience  in  locating  and  con- 
structing railroads  under  pioneer  conditions 
from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies  and  the  Seiltlrk  Range.  He  was  In- 
strumental in  creating  many  of  the  impor- 
tant railroad  systems  of  the  West  and  had 
to  surmount  many  difflculties  in  solving  ths 

ICAXIAS    PASS 

In  reviewing  the  many  accomplishments  of 
his  varied  career  it  is  difllcult  for  one  to  say 
which  was  the  most  spectacular  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  what  Stevens'  discovery  of 
Marias  Pass  rates  among  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  goes  through 
Marias  Pass  at  au  elevation  of  5.213  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Beside  the  track  at  Summit.  Mont.,  at  tha 
top  of  the  Continental  Divide,  near  the  spot 
where  John  Frank  Stevens  spent  that  me- 
morial night  of  December  II,  1889,  Is  a 
heroic  bronze  statue  depicting  the  great 
engineer  and  pioneer  as  he  appeared  on  that 
occasion.  The  statue  was  erected  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  and  was  dedicated 
on  July  21.  1925. 

John  Stevens  3d,  unveiled  the  statue  and 
by  Its  side  stood  the  distinguished  engineer 
who  made  an  address  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  and  to  the  memory 
of  James  J.  HUl.     •     *  '  ' 

A  copy  of  the  Marias  Pass  statue  was  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Maine  State  Library  by  Mr. 
Stevens  In  1930.  This  copy,  which  is  a  little 
over  2  feet  high,  was  made  by  the  .sculptor 
of  the  original  and,  like  it  is  bronze.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  office  of  th«  Bute  librarian  at 
the  State  House. 

The  statue  at  Marias  Pass  was  executed 
by  an  Italian -American  sculptor.  Gaetano 
Cecere.  who  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1894- 

After  Mr.  Ste'J'ens  submitted  his  report  on 
Manas  Pass  to  the  ofBcials  of  the  Gre.it 
Northern  Railway  he  was  idle  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  winter.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1890  he  was  assigned  the  task  of  locating 
the  best  line  from  Spokane  to  Puget  Sound,  a 
territory  of  33,000  square  miles.  This  en- 
tailed the  crossing  of  the  Columbia  River 
which  depended  upon  a  larger  factor:  where 
should  the  Cascade  Range  be  crossed. 

RAITJtOAD    AND    HICHWAT 

After  careful  reconnaissance  of  this  terri- 
tory with  his  assistant.  C.  B.  Haskell.  Mr, 
Stevens  located  a  pass  near  the  Wenatchea 
River,   a    tributary   of    tiie   Columbia.     Thi« 
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In  h   'V-r  -jf  '-'  r'^  ■"•  ^^'^  rj;*. -<-.-v^rrd  :t 

r,rV  R—*-,»-=T   wK.^  ■  o*-.^rft  n>  tht?  n«jMir  with 
t-pr   jr  4t«    >-^r'm.-r/»>ii      Thus   !n    th*-   spin 

r— I'd  fc^  tm  rr«rd   -r.ir  ^f  v-i  or  at   bf«t  by 

^Fay  tiKl  a  raji»«v  Maturing  luxurious  puil- 
m«"». 

On  Jar.u»rT  1  IR'''  Mr  S»e*ena  waa  «p- 
poinTwl  ch'ef  ("nrirrf-r  rf  the  Orfat  M.irTh- 
rm  fTstetn      H-  •-e'.ci  tnia  '-fflre  for  8  ▼<•«" 


thorouch:T  '^urileri  ird  .:    teoted  the  8lti»- 

tion  He  then  m.'irt-  'v  f>'.u'<-<1  rpr^rt  '^^  the 
Is'hmian  C^riAl  C'' mni'sion  -h'  'j.:  .'sr  ■s'hy 
the  rrwr  of  cpTa';'-;  m.iir.'f  r.ar.i >•  ,i..  1  :'.xed 
churees  of  «*">»  le»'  f.ir. ».,  "v  ■ :  .  "f  't  r» 
exprr.s-'-e  th^n  a  'in.-jt  im".»;.  A  ','  '^  "i  .  • '. 
W'Ui<l  US'"  pr  ivlrt?  saJ-r  and  nu-.'~kt'r  ;  ^-^'• 
f  r  «h;ps  n::d  would  tn^ft-fore  provide  a 
ffr»at««r  car^ficirv  !♦  would  al-V)  furnlah  the 
tr-f   >.;;•!   ■.     :    -hi-  vital  prt-blem  of  saiely 

(  or  tbe  Cbasres 


ur.lU   he  re-s.ijrit'l   • 


-je   "  ock   Island 


Ratm»d.  fir%i  8s  rhiel  er.gtne*r  an-j  later  aa 
Tire  prMtd»t!t 

He  ront!ru*<J  to  b»  en.T&«e<J  in  various 
p'-a-es  of  rii:r.A4  e:.e::r.«rtng  ui.'U  June 
r:05  when  he  *•"  nr-t^-nnted  cMef  e:-;iineer 
of  th«  Panam*  C«n*l  roiutructlon  at  the 
«!»•  John  r  Wallace.  Uie  former  engineer. 
r«elfiM<l. 

atcv«na  •wtaned  bis  netr  duUea  at  a  Ume 
wben  tto*  y«lJow-f»v«r  epidemic  was  at  it? 
hffl^t  in  Panama.  The  news  of  WaUce  s 
rwl«natk»  had  caused  panic  am.n^  the 
wcrkcn.  Ttim  were  sensauonal  journal- 
U-c  cair.pal-r.s  .-;:.d  there  waa  *t-ch  an 
•matint  at  hyut-ri*  and  apprehension  that 
tbm  eottrv  project  waa  b«l!y  in  need  of  re«- 
torvUon. 

h:u.  aacius  him 

Thla  wma  arKitber  time  that  James  P  Hill 
played  an  ImpoTtant  part  in  Stevens'  life. 
WlieB  Wallace  made  Known  his  inteT.tions 
to  f«s»fn  a«  chief  efiflnwr.  Secretf-ry  Taft 
and  Chairman  Theodore  P  Sbonts  of  the 
PanAma  Canal  Commlsalon  examined  the  r-r- 
orda  of  about  20  men  and  held  ct  ;!•.»- 
Uuaa  with  leaders  m  truusportaUon.  When 
KUl,  the  «r«at  raUroad  buUder.  waa  Inter- 
Ti*w«d  he  told  Taft  that  •there  is  no  man 
In  ttM  entire  couairy  better  adapted  to  build 
the  Panama  Car.al   than  Stevens." 

SteTehi"  InccTTpariMe  reo^rd  as  an  engi- 
neer was  known  throueh' ut  the  la'hnius 
and  hu  quality  of  bema  a  natur.il  leader 
amonf  men  was  an  attribute  whl<-h  placed 
htm  in  an  ad^nntatfefxia  poeltlon  \n  taking 
over  hi*  new  Job 

He  had  read  everv  article  or  pvibllcatlon 
e(  importance  on  t&e  canal  and  pi>«a««erl 
•  good  knowledge  of  the  Mtuatlon  when  he 
graaped   the   reins  cf    5r1.1ldar.ce  on    Jiily  35. 

1906. 

Before  be  had  been  '>n  th.»  Lsthmus  24 
Iioura  b9  held  conferences  wUh  Chairman 
Bhonta.  rHovemoT  Maeoon  and  Col'inel 
Oor^aa.  He  a  •  urateiy  wtimated  the  ii^eent 
s«ed  for  feeding  and  housing  the  emp'.nvees 
and  waa  aware  at  the  problems  of  sanita- 
tion, market*,  and  entertainment. 

Ilcpea  be«ran  tn  rlae  amons;  the  emr'!-  yees 
aa  he  gradually  ch.!:i!';«^  and  improved  'he 
KTlPf  conditions  as  well  as  maxlng  --hanwes 
Us  the  Mcavatlun  methods  enipl'ved  at 
Culabra  Cut      •     '     * 

naxaaiD  mi-dekn  t;iviPMt3tr 

8t«vetia  saw  the  similarity  betwen  con- 
Itructlng  a  canil  in  'he  ;ungle«  of  Panama 
and  bulldlnf>  a  railroad  In  the  undeveloped 
wtulameaa  of  the  vest  He  knew  that  the 
tn*  of  worn-out  and  out-of-date  equipment 
was  a  was'e  <"'{  ''me  ai.d  n'v..'!r»v  He  im- 
lDe<ltately  xook.  step*  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tloo  by  ordering  modern  ec^utpment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^«*rsTD  tr  aoosim-T 

During  at«»ens  term  as  chief  engineer  at 
Panaoia  Pr«*l<ient  Tlieodore  Rooeevelt  and 
ICra.  Bioowvelt  went  to  the  Isthmus  for  a 
tuur  ot  tncpactlon.  After  hla  ratum  to  Waah- 
lng:toa  thi.  Prtaldant  lacued  buBetUu  which 
accorded  Stevens  the  higbeet  pralae  for  the 
■uceaaa  nf  tbe  eoterprtae. 

Prtor  to  Sf  »en»'  arrival  at  Panaaia  and 
aiiili^  Us  early  day*  tbare  the  oonsecaua 
9t  optfitwi  waa  tn  favor  of  »  ■••  I«t«1  caz>al. 

antil  he  had 


h"   fl-  ■•'ni   ■'" " 

Ther--    wer«    rev    who    adv  cited   the  Icck 

Or.Ai  but  .xl\-T  r.;pr.r->cj  ^-Aplanations.  draw- 
in?    of    dla';'"^''    ''""''^    naps,    refwtatton    cf 

a'iu:T.eats.  d:.d  '.'■■  c'jm?:!Jtion  ct  Biany 
r«'pfir'-s  Steve;;s  v  ,  victorious.  The  great 
C''.\-:  .I  v..>  •.;..;'.•,•  rr.ac: '  ^'^  Congress  in 
Ju;e  190«  and  '  n  June  29  190«.  the  bill 
V.  ts  «u'r.pd  by  Pr'-sulent  Rcosevelt  which 
pr-.dfcd  for  a  h.-^ih-ievel  lock-type  tanal 
■«:-;i  a  summit  i-vei"  jf  ^.5  feet. 

E.i.-'iv  ii>  l*"!"^  Stever..-  "e".''.ered  his  reslg- 
r.i';  ;M  A.S  Chief  Er.^;:.-^-:  tw.  advised  Presi- 
dent Rc<.)««»velt  tha*  he  v,  old  remain  on 
du'v  ■.;ntil  h;s  succe-^.t  r  w.is  app<Jlnted  and 
h.id  tec   me  .»<•  qua :.-.•?<:!  'A^ith  the  project. 

M-i)  Gerjrfire  W  Goethals  (later  general) 
was  appointed  'o  SIl  th'  T^cancy  caused  by 
Stevens  resienatiun.  Oc»".ni'.N  =prved  as 
Chief  Engineer  ui:'-'.l  t^?  c.tr pie-ion  -f  the 
Can^l  ;n  1914  T^d  :"T-:-i  ^f-.vd  is  C  •.  rnor 
of  the  Pans  mi  Ct-I  'u'^':!  19-'! 

Tn  his  Rec^'^c*;- -.-  ^''"•r:'.  Fmph.>' ir^illv 
statea  that  his  reason*  f>  r  resi«r\li;.f  A-'.- 
purely  perse ral  and  were  i-;  no  *a' .  di- 
rectly or  Indlre-'iy,  reuit-jd  tc  the  mnidini; 
of  the  Canal  or  -viiin  ar.y:iie  ■-  i...-.'  -'d  wuh 
It  ill  any  ir.nni-.er 

On  Siirr-h  4  19":'  P.encT.i',  R..  ieelt  ap- 
p.iinted  S'.e"ens  .1?  Ch  .'iTTTT-  ~.t  'he  Pana- 
ma C^hftl  Comn<.i^«:)n  •-  >-!flitlon  to  hts 
duUes  a«  ChU-:  Er.i..:eer  He  served  In  thU 
capacity  until  he  ralmq'jithed  his  authvjrlty 
tj  G  e-.h.Us 

He  ;:C'.'-mp..:-.;eC  G  kUm'  :o  j11  potnta  on 
the  li-.hmus  diid  "ii.  ; -vj  ■:y  explained  all 
feature's  ■■^f  the  •v'-rk. 

parmcxED  to  azzism 
w;ion  the  :\e\*<  of  S:eve.i^'  resignation 
tecaiie  k.xwii  ai.i.-iii;  ihe  employee's  they 
s-..i.-ud  a  petition  -eCiUesriiig  him  to  stay. 
Within  3  fc-y  dr-vs  the  petitions  were  turned 
In  wi»h  over  lo  OCK)  si-nature?.  They  ala*:) 
t-:-«  It  ;p  a  col'e-  in  a!  d  bought  three  gifts 
fcr  their  b**  o', '?d  ami  re-pected  leader;  a 
Sliver  table  ser».Cif  •*.th  engraved  tray,  a 
gr. .  1  WAt.  i:,  an.l  1  dMMoad  ring.  Theee 
were  v -!un'.  »rv  '.  K-;  iis  jf  'he  esteem  and 
a.Tecti'.-n  wr:  ■.-.  '.I'-v  held  :  r  Mr.  Steven*. 
He  'erinin.' 'ei!  ^  is  ierv;c  x'.h  the  Canal 
c:i  March  31  ld«^7  The  -ucc  edlng  days  were 
fliled  with  farewell  reeptiona  and  other 
i!<.«'  :reb  i.'.d  a'.U'.e  "he  ppirll  cf  good  will 
wr..cii  h-d  a..  ,  .  ,;.;-- -t  .  "etweea  the  Chief 
E"v..ic»:r  s^C  li.,s  .isi5«  elates. 

When  iie  arrived  :■.'  Pier  11  on  the  evening 
of  Apr-.l  7  1'  w  ;-«  df— «■  'eri  With  pelms. 
fla<8.  ilKhis.  and  ru.''inif  The  receiving 
stand  was  flUcd  wi'h  hi»  fri-iul.-*  ■•■  .;  their 
Iclics  Fa  .>•*'■.:  -  >->-->.^=  "  •.  e  :;■..  e  the 
thr'.-.'  ^;:u  and  t*'-  -v  and  t-  iun.-~  .itain- 
lllj!    Ihe    iO,G<.H.i    ?:  ■  ;;.i'.  Mrt's    ■/.>:<:•    l'  -ieia^d   to 

hiin. 

S'everi  xjs  v:;,:t:y  •Tv:-v-d  '"  v  'i-  -■  :"  n- 
atranon  and  1'  v, -i^  n.:>ar!T  vr■■■^  -...-•  .v  en 
he  boarded  the  ":/  G".ru".  which  was 
waiting-  to  take  him  '  >  the  S  3  Panawo 
where  he  spei;'  the  niiin:  The  foilOWlBg 
noon  the  Panama,  gayly  dresstf'  in  honor 
of  her  cUstin^juiaheU  pu..M,«:i»,er,  .fi:  the  docjc 
and  headed  toward  the  aqu.im.4X'.ue  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  The  h.i".d  pUyed  "Auld 
Lang  Synv."  the  crowds  cheered  and  r.:'^ 
In  the  bay  blrw  their  whistles  John  Fr«...< 
Stercoa  wae  on  his  way  home  He  aii 
reecued  the  Panama  Canal  fr  :^  .;i.i-«  i; n 
defeat. 


^MJ■^R    Cr.r'JlT 

.M'hou-h  Gcnorai  G-  eu.a.s  wna  In  charge 

from  1907  unul  '.:..  .ii;::iai  coiupletion  of 
the  Canal.  Ste'.ei.^  ;.s  rccugr.i.ed  as  the 
iT^e-itest  cLiiiotii.v'-ive  ou-ld^r  of  this  v,  aier- 
-jv  I  h'e  ,1,  i.'j  '  i'n"'  i.'V.e  * liu  laid  the  foui.da- 
li'-iia  >.::..  ;i  p;..i.,itd  hi.i  succe.«.=crs  to  iioin- 
plete  ;..:-'  -r-.it  eiiti-.-ieerir-i,,  lea;. 

•  •  •  •  • 
After  retumlna  to  Nf  w  Y  rlc  ficm  F  ir.mi  i 

Hr  Stevp;--;  '  "  •  w-.s  ur-.rPd  r.y  -he 
New  Ha^ea  Railr-.id  Co  to  rgani7-  a  icrce 
to  make  a  systematic  iletallt-d  valiiatvcn  of 
the  '-fAn:  railroad  prcpTty  of  the  New 
Have:.   I  .\:-  th:.'^  w   r'.   r.r::red  ccmpietlon 

he  wa.s  i,  kk',  to  ^tccept  ^he  position  of  vice 
president     :  t.ie  ."•lev,'  Haven  road. 

•  •  •  •  • 

SENT  TO  BrSSI.\ 

Soon  after  President  WU.son  <-:itjned  tii.^  var 
bill  on  April  6.  Joan  Pranit  Stevens  we..-.  ;  j 
Wi,-hln2ton  aid  '.Hered  his  service  :  -  ■  h'" 
?-•■•- ident  wh.)  •  •  •  wanted  him  •')  e  "j 
to- Russia  \t  .nee,  to  run  the  Russia. 1  r-,u.- 
roads.  as  -heir  troops  were  failing  badlv  oue 
to  lack  of  -or:pll*'s  i'  r;d.  and  "immuiiition. 
.  .  •  •  • 

.-V.'.rr  a.-nvlng  in  Mopccw  he  operi'ed  'i'.eni 
until  the  BolEhevlit  revolution  rf  N'-vember 
7.  1917.  He  then  left  for  Hir'iln  whrr»  he 
made  his  aeadqu.-rters  fcr  tie  next  3  v-.rs. 
cpera'lr^  "^.•^  Trir.^-'Slberlan  R.itlnnd  enst 
of  thp  K.u!tf»l  Mountains  aiid  the  Chinese 
E.o-'.'iTTi    R.'ilrcrtd   In    Msnchurla. 

HETiBZD  :n  laM 
In  11)22  :  e  came  back  to  the  United  .States 
t  ■  a.>5i;iat  in  tlie  Cisarmanrient  Conference  ;n 
W\.-r  r.?'.:r  He  later  returned  fo  Maa- 
0  -,  .TM  ind  tn  liJ23.  at  the  atje  of  70.  he  re- 
s', t.-.f  a  .i.-id  came  iicme  for  a  wvU-earncQ  re&t. 
•  •  •  •  • 

M.<!<rT  HONJ^RS 

John  Frank  S;evT.s  -A-as  accorded  hi-uv; 
honors,  both  naticni-Uy  and  internationally. 
during  hii  llletime.  dome  of  these  include 
honorary  member  and  pa.%t,  president  .Arier- 
ican  Soci-ty  of  Civil  En^-meers.  honcrary 
member.  Wesiern  Society  .f  Engineers;  LL.D  , 
Bates  College;  h^nm.'y  member  N'ortU 
Carolina  Society  ^:  Er.zinfers,  hcnora.'v 
member.  Enijinecrs  Club  of  Baitn-nore  :i.  n- 
orary  men^oer.  Engineers  Club  of  New  York; 
honorary  member  the  Fr.mJtll.i  Institute, 
John  Friiz  g^id  ruedalist.  Franilin  laitituto 
gold  medailst.  Doctor  cf  Eng.i.sh  Unl  ■"rslty 
of  M'chi^an  and  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. d.s:iin,u;slicd  service  mo'lal,  U...*ed 
Slates;  offlccr,  Legion  of  Honor.  Franoe;  war 
cross.  Republic  of  Czechcs'.ovakn.  Oritur  of 
While  Li..;n.  Republic  of  Czeclicalovaila; 
Order  of  Rising  Sun.  second  class.  Jap.in; 
Order  or  Striped  Tiger.  R^-publlc  of  China, 
Order  of  Golde'^.  Grain.  Rcpucllc  of  Ciuna. 

Be  waa  tlie  tnird  Hoover  medalist  di^^l 
and  the  citation  ri-'ads-  John  Frani  Ste- 
vens, engineer  ;.i  :-eat  achie*  enient  .is  illus- 
trated lu  hLs  woric  on  too  Paivnia  Can  il. 
who.  In  his  de.illngs  with  the  in'eralMcd 
force*  In  Siberia  in  the  great  wir,  demcn- 
atrated  those  brcfuler  capacities  fv.r  humani- 
tarian public  service  beyond  h.s  calling, 
which  ho.-  ^uned  for  hlin  the  recognition 
of  the  K. -ver  n.tdal  f-r  IO08." 


ra  ;'n- 


VC.NCa.A.1T    STVMP 

C".  .\prll  25  l--*-^6  .-"n  the  nine'y-'hir 
niver  iry  of  h;s  o.rth  ;..••  Cmal  Z-ne  h.^n- 
cred  'he  mcm'^ry  of  Its  lllu^trtous  enalneer 
by  issuing  a  5-oent  po.'^tage  stamp  be'irirg 
the  likeness  of  J^hn  Prr.nk  Stevens  is  taken 
frfsm  the  phrtcgriph  of  him  at  his  desk  !n 
Psnama  The  stamp,  printed  In  blue  and 
wnre.  rained  t.he  words  '■John  F.  Stevens' 
rtcror*!!  the  tnp  01  the  stamp  and  "Canal  Zone 
P'<*i,;fc:e  ■  jt  the  bottom.  5  cents  "  apovars  In 
e.u'h  W:\\tr  corner. 
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Jijhn  Prank  Stevens,  who  was  born  In  a 
neat  farmhouse  at  West  Gardiner.  Maine, 
made  his  own  advancement  in  life  by  over- 
comine  whatever  obstacles  were  placed  in 
his  path,  either  by  man  or  nature.  He 
r-jse  from  one  achievement  to  another  by 
founding  his  life  upon  the  belief  that  one 
.shwuid  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good  and 
discard  all  which  Is  detrimental. 

He  served  his  country  in  a  loyal,  unrelent- 
ing and  faithful  manner  for  a  long  period 
of  years  Few  are  granted  the  privilege  nf 
serving  their  country  to  this  extent  and  few 
have  the  ability  and  stamina  which  he  pos- 
sess<»d  for  considerably  more  than  half  a 
cf-ntury  Until  hns  death  he  maintained  a 
con.stant  Interest  in  national  and  Interna- 
tion.il  affairs. 

The  way  John  Prank  Stevens  lived  and  his 
g'jidmg  beliefs  are  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words.  My  cardinal  principles  in  handling 
men  have  always  been  to  pay  them  well,  feed 
them  well  and  to  work  them  hard,  but  no 
harder  than  myself  and  to  ask  them  to  take 
no  ch.ances  that  I  did  not  take  myself." 


T.  Alan  Goldsboroagh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  SCABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  supplementing  my  remarks 
made  earlier  today  with  respect  to  the 
untimely  death  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guLshed  former  Representative  of  my  dis- 
trict m  this  body,  Judge  T.  Alan  Golds- 
borough,  under  leave  granted,  I  include 
here  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  today's 
Baltimore  Sun: 

T.  Alan  Goldsborottgr 

The  world  knows  Judge  T.  Alan  Golds- 
borough  as  the  man  who  broke  John  L. 
Lewis'  coal  strike.  Bu'  if  the  world  con- 
cluded from  that  fact  that  Judge  Goldsbor- 
ough  was  a  man  of  Tory  views,  the  world 
was  wrong.  Before  he  waa  named  to  the 
cou.^t,  the  Judge  had  a  long  record  of  pro- 
labor  advocacy,  soft-money  enthusiasm,  sus- 
picion of  big  business  and  fear  of  the  bank- 
ing interests.  He  was  a  hard  man  to  catalog, 
but  not  so  hard  for  Marylanders  as  for  out- 
siders. 

For  Marylanders  took  due  note  that  Judge 
Goldsborough  was  from  the  Eastern  Shore, 
There  his  people  had  been  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  Judge  himself  had  been 
raised  at  DeniXjn.  the  courthouse  town  of 
Caroline  County.  This  meant  he  had  grown 
up  to  solid  country  ways  with  a  solid  coun- 
try vigilance  against  the  sophistications  of 
city  thinking  and  city  ways  of  doing  business. 

It  IS  true  that  the  Judge  was  a  Democrat, 
which  IS  by  no  means  a  universal  rule  tn  his 
home  county.  But  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, the  Eastern  Shoremen  are  apt  to  be 
individualists,  to  fear  concentrated  power. 
There,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  Judge  Golds- 
b<.ir'.'ughs  most  famous  case.  It  was  not 
now  tiie  downtrodden  worklngman  of  his 
boyhood  that  stood  at  bar  before  him  tn  the 
paralysis  strikes  in  coal  and  railways.  It 
was  a  new  and  more  menacing  concentration 
of  power 

There  have  been  Jurists  more  learned  than 
this  Marylander,  and  economists  more  tech- 
nically precise.  There  were  Justices  ol  the 
Supreme  Court  who  queatloned  his  rulings 
in  some  of  the  subtler  reaches  of  the  law 
and  th°re  were  economists  who  had  no  trou- 


ble pointing  to  flaws  in  his  views  on  money 
and  banking  But  on  large  and  fundamental 
questions  Judge  Goldsborough  was  apt  to 
show  not  merely  learning  but  conscience  and 
common  sense.  He  has  been  one  of  the  good 
and  useful  Marylanders  and  he  has  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  time. 


Bat  tlie  Mm  That  Mast  ETeatoaliy  Call 
tlic  Plays  Is  the  Presidcat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Sun- 
day for  30  minutes  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  through  its  department 
of  public  affairs,  presents  a  televised 
program  of  deep  and  intense.  Nation- 
wide interest,  under  the  guidance  of 
Walter  Cronkhite.  nationally  known 
CBS  Washington  correspondent. 

On  April  22,  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
view was  the  White  House  Story. 
Among  the  guests  to  be  interviewed  on 
that  program  were  the  assistant  to  the 
President,  the  Honorable  Dr.  John  R. 
Steelman,  and  Special  Assistant  W. 
Averell  Harriman.  The  press  was  repre- 
sented by  CBS  correspondents  Bill 
Downs.  Bill  Shadel.  Eric  Sevareid.  and 
the  able,  respected,  and  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  group.  Walter  Cronkhite. 

We  who  have  listened  to  that  program 
In  the  past  have  come  to  know  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  misnamed.  The  Pacts  We 
Pace  features  each  week,  various  phases 
of  the  administration's  effort  to  solve  the 
problems  confronting  the  country.  CBS 
correspondents  pose  these  problems  in 
clean,  clear,  concise,  plain  language,  and 
in  return  expect  their  guests  to  make 
clear,  true,  concise,  and  direct  answers. 
I  particularly  desire  to  E>oint  out  that 
the  problems  posed  by  these  noted  news 
gatherers  to  Dr.  Steelman  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  which  confront  our 
country  covered  virtually  every  field  of 
governmental  activity,  and  that  the  en- 
swers  made  by  him  were  altogether  di- 
rect, frank,  candid,  understandable, 
complete,  and  convincing. 

I  remember  once  having  heard  it  said 
by  some  Member  of  this  Hou.se  that  apart 
from  his  unique  distinction  as  the  world's 
greatest  labor  economist  Dr.  John  R. 
Steelman  had  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  12  greatest  men  in  all  the  world.  I 
want  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
statement  which  he  made  on  the  CBS 
television  network  on  Sunday  last  was 
one  of  the  most  appealing,  masterful, 
and  convincing  expositions  on  national 
affairs — with  regard  to  the  current 
crises — that  I  have  heard  made  in 
months. 

He  discussed  the  many  facets  of  this 
problem  with  Bill  Downs.  Bill  Shadel. 
and  Eric  Sevareid,  There  was  not  the 
least  suggestion  of  demagoguery  by 
implication,  manner,  or  in  speech.  His 
talk  was  entirely  divorced  from  all  emo- 
tionalism and  altogether  rationalized. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  interview.  I  de- 


termined to  make  it  available  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

Walter  Cronkhite's  narration  was  of 
lts(?lf  an  interesting  exposition  of  the 
vast  responsibilities  reposed  in  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  ofiQcial  family  in  the 
White  House. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
the  statement  made  by  the  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  on 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's 
television  network  and  the  coaxial  cables 
on  Sunday.  April  22. 

Dr.  Steelmans  interview  with  the  CBS 
correspondents  was  as  follows: 
Facts  Wi  Face 

Mr.  Cbonkhitk.  The  question  of  war  or 
peace  depends  on  a  lot  of  things  and  on  a 
lot  of  people  But  perhaps  It  depends  on  no 
one  more  than  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Military  men  may  make  their 
plans:  diplomats  may  negotiate  with  foreign 
powers;  and  Congressmen  may  debate  our 
future  <x)urse.  but  the  man  that  must  even- 
tually call  the  plays  is  the  President. 

Today,  on  the  Facts  We  Pace,  we  take  a  look 
at  the  White  House  story.  How  does  Presi- 
dent Truman  dlachfirge  the  tremendoiw  re- 
sponsibilities resting  on  him  in  theee  dan- 
gerous days?  Who  are  his  advlaers — and  how 
does  he  get  along  with  them?  How  doe*  he 
get  along  with  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  State  Department,  for  inetance? 

CBS  correspondents,  who  cover  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital,  will  tell  that  story.  No  cor- 
respondent is  closer  to  the  White  House  than 
the  CBS  newsman  who  works  In  the  White 
House — who  travels  with  the  President 
wherever  he  goes — he  is  Charles  Collingwood. 
CBS  White  House  correspondent,  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood. 

Mr.  CoLUNCwooD.  One  of  the  principal 
facts  that  we  face  In  this  modern  day  is  a 
large  and  pervasive  something  which  affects 
almost  every  area  of  our  daily  lives  which  we 
call  the  Government.  Now,  as  every  school- 
boy knows,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  three  parts — the  legis- 
lative, the  judicial,  and  the  executive 
branches.  But  when  we  talk  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  usually  talk  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  executive  branch  is  headed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  It 
Includes  not  alone  the  man  who  comea  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and  takes 
our  taxes  and  the  postman  who  delivers  our 
mail,  but  the  various  agencies  which  are  in- 
vestigated from  time  to  time  by  those  con- 
gressional committees,  and  most  all  the  Gov- 
ernment in  which  we  come  Into  closest  con- 
tact. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
heads  this  vast  conglomeration  of  agencies, 
probably  has  the  biggest  iob  of  anyone  In 
the  world.  He  Is  the  boss  of  about  2.000,000 
emplovees;  he  supervises  the  expenditure 
this  year  of  something  like  170.000  000.000: 
he  heads  so  many  agencies  that  even  he  must 
have  a  hard  time  keeping  track  of  them 

Now.  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has.  as  is  natural,  a  considerable  staff  to 
help  him  with  all  this  work.  And  by  this  I 
don't  mean  the  Caolnet  of  the  '^Jnited  State*, 
which  is.  of  course,  responsible  tc  him — nor 
do  I  mean  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  is  a  sort  of  inner -cabinet — nor  do  I 
mean  the  various  agencies  and  commissions 
which  help  make  up  the  executive  bnifich. 
I  mean  the  President's  pei«onal  staiT — his 
owm  helpers — the  people  whom  he  has  chosen 
to  work  with  him.  There  are  numbers  of 
those.  He  has  an  Assistant  to  the  President, 
a  Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  three 
men  who  have  responsible  positions  with  the 
title  of  Secretary  to  the  President,  and  about 
Ave  administrative  asalstaQts.  Among  those, 
there    is    a    brisk,    smiling,    witty    Irishman 
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MAtt  Cor.naUv  who  ivuid*  lilte  C*r- 
bcrua  •'-  tEi«  Pr-sd*-:  t  -  d  »5r.  :.iltuif  caxe  or 
ali  IU«  appoUiiiaentA.  *i««.  tiiioUrly  oid  Bill 
TTiirrl*  who  '~»Jle«  car*  ct  iht  Pr««ldent  • 
corT«pi:n<J*nr*.  Josppli  Short,  who  is  the 
prvM  wcrttarf  or.e-tlm»  White  Hcus*  crr- 
ifpoDd*nt  hlirueir.  and  who  new  haa  the 
>it)  jf  tA»ln«  ca.r*  f  *;i  '.h*  r««t  of  us  Whlta 
Bou.«  cofT««poQ<l«nta.  mcluiUnsc  this  on  p. 
And  unati^  the  »dmmutrativo  amlBtar.u. 
Lh«r«  la  Doc^d  Dawson,  who  ukes  care  of 
peTKJDAi  matter*- -get  pe^apla  ft^  the  0<  v- 
emment;  0*c«^»  tl»j.  i  historian,  who  taXi^ 
care  of  t2M  Prealderi'^^  papern  and  alan  do*s 
•peech  wntrnf;  and  CharJea  Murphy,  w^lo  is 
t&a  tac1>tetlT«  cxnuxa^l. 

AU  of  theac  pe  pie  have  Joha  which  are 
tmftortuit.  All  of  th«tn  are  tlie  Praaldent  s 
eyea  and  ««n  osi  ihe  many  thinga  that  he 
hAa  to  work  with.  Among  them  th*»re  are 
two  wboae  Joba  xn  particularly  imp:!rta.it  as 
aCactanc  All  the  oth«r  eleoMnts  of  the  Oov- 
•nuEMBt.  TIWT  u^  ^*  Honorable  Dr  John 
R.  8ta«lBiAn,  the  Aaalstact  to  the  Preaident. 
ftod  flfMclAl  Aaalatant  W   Averell  Earrtmari. 

Ifr.  OuwAMiiE.  That  ta  a  newaman's  view 
Of  tlM  Wblte  House  Story  But  what  about 
Um  omq  vbo  work  wttb  tbe  President,  bla 
■drlHn  oa  the  multitude  of  {ffohlems  he 
must  toirt—turm  does  It  look  to  them'* 
WM.  here  it  CBS  correspondent  Bill  Downs 
to  pot  tlMt  queatlon  to  John  R.  Steelman. 
tSm  iwliTaiil  te  tbe  President. 

Mr.  Dowm.  WeU.  tt  might  be  lald  that 
Jobn  X-  StaeUnan  is  to  President  Trmnan 
what  Warrf  Hopklna  was  to  Prealdent  Roose- 
wtt:  vhat  Col.  Edward  House  was  to  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  WUaon. 

!<ow.  ICr.  Steelmaji.  or  Or.  Steelman.  has 
an  oOoa  In  tbe  ea»t  wtcg  of  tbe  White  House, 
and  hiM  duttaa  liv:Iu<le  about  everytlilng 
trom  discussing  labor  problems  with  union 
ISMlera  to  perhaps  shaping  administration 
on  InflaUon  controls. 

Dr  Steciman  concen  orates  on  the  domestic 
isiihiams  facing  tbe  Wbiu  House.  New.  Dr. 
^nslman  wbAt  Is  tbe  most  Important  do- 
iiiftlf  fact  now  facing  the  American  people? 
Cr.  OiBBJSAif.  The  fact  that  were  being 
with  annihiiaUon  bj  a  group  of 
despots.  It  makes  U  obvious 
that  our  moat  imporuuit  domestic  task  Is 
that  9i  defense  Sometunes  this  problem  is 
eaUad  aaobUlxaclon,  and  aometlmes  w«  call 
tt  dafiMS  It  Is  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  objaetltw  Is  of  TlLal  lm|.xirtanc«  to  every 
aaA.  aiaaan.  and  child  In  tbe  Nation — it 
ia  to  ^wrant  world  war  UI.  Ttie  taak  la 
two-laid.  PIrst.  we  mt-st  build  up  tbe  mil- 
itary iB%ht  of  our  o«na  Natk>n  and  tbat  of 
our  aUlsa  imtli  we  are  so  strong  tbat  no 
will  dare  attack  us.  And.  aacondly.  we 
tbe  capacity  of  our  produeUoa 
so  that  our  standards  of  Uvlng  not 
only  will  not  be  lowered,  but  will  be  In- 
It  ta  a  gigantic  taak.  but  we  are  con- 
that  It  can  be'  done.  It  U.  however, 
aot  a  aB»-inan  )ob.  or  even  a  one-agency  )nO. 
It  iw|iyiea  teamwork,  tbe  complete  coopera- 
tkin  (tf  aU  tbe  a«enclca  of  the  Oovernnwnt 
aad  at  aU  aagncnu  of  our  society. 

Ifr.  Dotrss.  Wall.  Or.  Steelman.  can  you 
give  as  an  example  of  some  of  this  team- 
work? 

Or.  ■■■■mm  Tas.  Indeed.  Let  us  take 
•taal  haeaaaa  It  is  lo  important  now  First. 
a  teal  c€  ao  many  tons  at  steel  Is  set  up  by 
the  jilaiiiwi  This  vrottid  Include  dvUlan 
as  wtU  as  lolUtary  demands  projaetad  over 
a  pwlod  at  jmn.  Ti}  make  thla  aatunaM. 
rapnaantauvas  oC  m.imary.  taraaSzMas.  and 
lahe#!  and  ^pteoltur*  must  work  closely  to- 
fMfev.  And.  aaeoodiy.  pUna  must  be  made 
to  raach  thla  goal  and  the  materials  for  the 
at  the  mrm  pUau  must  be  al- 
ail  latefsatad  partlea 
at  all  or  the  damanda 
must  be  kept  la 
third.  tt«  kieatlon  at  the  new 
li  ot  primary  importanoe.    I*ot  oaily 


the  availability  of  Ub<-r  ard  n^.it*>rl;i.^  r:,  ;  =  * 
be  cor«idered.  but  als.)  wp  c;i:.n  t  v.t  ■  < 
the  po«ui!bin-7  or  a  war  vm):  V)m':i:w  .i'-ar.;.-* 
against  cur  induntrtes 

S<J  It  would  be  ri>;ihard'7  •..■  f-pr.' ■ »:  i.'p  *h» 
•teel  mdustrv — henre  the  m:V.''.':v  T'I  •  ~e 
c:»;'.ffl  ;ri*M  r.  -.-•:. 'atlrn  b»»fore  '.^:^  .- ^  -- 
t.\:-.t    dpc;si    r.     -i':    ire    made,      A^.l.:  :  - 

w  rjt  '.A  i»<.-fr.*;'\l  ?rom  ^«;ir.alng  to  end. 
Mr  Cf'wNs  W»:;.  :s  •^.<•  .V-Tierican  pro- 
ductive capd4:ir7  Jir'^ng  eiio'.iiii  to  produce 
b<*^  i'J."-'i  -x^'i  'rW'i'T  :-.  ''".:>  ' .irxf  cf  crl.sls.' 
Dr  -^rm-iCAN  I  do  no'  t,hir:k  thert>  -  my 
d'  ut'  .iC'A;'  .■  T.ii:  pi-jt :■»•■!-  -1.0  :iav<»  n-.  me 
t.-i  date  18  <i.ie<id  oi  scaeduie  .\;id  'he  "fT-P') 
1.1  mrreaslni?  In  'he  ivr  •■>  !."•  -nt  future 
8^.' T* .Xi^es  of  !='"!Ti''  '';"ili.i;;  »;  '■•■ii  in  be  ex- 
ppcteU  In  these  critical  da.-s,  tr.e  -..iltAry 
d^m.,ind.«.  c/  r'-urse,  mi;?t  r  me  fir  ■.  But 
the.se  siiortAifs  a.re  'emp<~rbry.  There's  no 
doubt  that  we  ar#  on  '  ur  wav. 

Mr  Downs  Weil.  Dr  S'.ee.nian.  what 
exactly  is  the  admini'^ratinn  s  pciicy  to  com- 
bat Inflation'  la  the  G«3vernnMnt  seeking 
completely  controiiecl  riA?ioi;ai  economy  In 
this  time  of  crisis' 

Dr  STnr.vn.v  No:  thf'  p.^iicy  has  been 
stated  macv  times  I*  ::=  the  .\Un  to  control 
Inflation  wfth  a  Tr.in'.mum  of  controls.  A 
completely  control'.pd  eoinomy  Is  only  pos- 
sible In  a  police  state  and  that,  (  f  course. 
Is  obnoxious  to  every  A.T.prican  wiichiT  ne 
la  in  or  out  of  the  G<;v«rr.n''.en' 

The  No.  1  enemy  of  our  aefenic  "if  rt  to- 
day la  Inflatlcn.  The  hialasr  ;:;ices  ^u  the 
more  the  Government  -x.'.'.  h^ve  -..  pav  for 
the  tools  of  war  and,  Icglc,;i''.7  ta.x>?s  ■*-'.n 
have  to  tfo  higher  In  -^ur  econrmv  'he  '.  i-ff 
cf  supply  and  demand  i.s  still  opTative  Tr^- 
asmuch  as  everythini?  %p  produce  '.s  u-s-'d 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  cor.-umfrs.  iti*"/ 
are  the  ones  *ho  administer  this  law  ot  sup- 
ply and  demand  When  cuusume.'s  ;..i.f> 
money  in  their  pockets  i::d  go<.  ds  ^r«  ?..:,>.:  e 
It  is  no  more  t.nan  huTi.m  nature  to  .ver- 
look  the  lonsr-ranK-  pictur**  arri  *.■  p  ly 
blsher  prices.  This  decreases  the  purc.*iai?ini^ 
power  of  the  dniUr  and  l:i;u.-es  both  -ne 
consiimer  and  bu.-»mesa — and  that  la  xhf  r»?;i- 
son  we  aie  flgh'-ing  inflation  so  strenui  usiy. 
Mr.  Downs  C.ui  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
more  abotit  what  esat-'ly  :s  ^'i-ir-^  dene' 

Dr  Stetlmav  It  should  b-'  '^'•rne  In  mlr.d 
the  Job  of  stahillzir.^  cr*.<-ef«  !.s  m  efrem"'.? 
complex  one.  It  Is  far  fr'  m  easv  to  e»'i>.M;3h 
policies  which  are  fair  to,  all  Obvtcuslv  it 
would  be  unfair  to  ftx  the  retailers  price  -.f 
the  manufacturer  -H'.d  the  wholesaler  -an 
charge  anything  they  pie;ue  S.milarly  -.t 
would  be  unfair  t  j  f..T  *iie  mar.-.;:,ictur'"''i 
price  if  thrwe  w.'^o  'nppiv  the  ra-v  ■::.!*,-»:. .i!.-- 
are  not  ccntrtjlled  Hence  »h"  OfT."*-  'if  Pr''~f^ 
Stabillxatlon  Is  l.->suiaa:  -rder^  -^-i  ^  -r..-*--'- - 
of-proflt  basis,  flxmj?  hi'W  m-:ch  m.-rit-ofl 
everyone  who  banr!'-^  the  nterchandi^e  can 
make.  Bu*  th-^  Office  of  Pri  e  tit.>i3;;iz.<»tion 
is  only  one  part  cf  the  t.-am  which  li  agiitinif 
Inflation 

The  Peder:*!  Reserve  S"s:ern  h.i.'<  re.-trtcted 
credit;  this  han  made  i'  more  dltHcv;'  '  r 
both  consumers  and  bustnen^  V"  an  /je-p  t.*  i 
debt.  The  houEinK  authorities  have  dof.e  'he 
same  thing  in  the  h  u.sin«  fleld  .And  'he 
Treasury  bas  worked  out  a  pi.tn  to  :.",  -reii.se 
taxes  to  help  us  pay  as  we  <o  and  .u  the  >.initf 
time  take  m'.)uey  out  jf  circulatiou 

Mr  Downs  Well.  Dr  Steelm.in.  hew  j.-» 
your  efforts  comlna;  aloni;  ^o  briiiK  or^'a:-. lired 
labor  back  into  the  moblltzation-etTort  nr;- 
gram? 

Dr.  Stse-Ma."*  Weil,  we're  coming  along 
•plendidly  witn  that  as  ^'  u  know  Recent. y. 
labor  has  agreed,  and  ail  aeginents.  in  :ao'. 
have  agreed,  and  the  Prealdent  ha.s  set  up  a 
new  War  Mobilization  Advisory  or  .Vlcbiliza- 
tlon  AdTlBory  Board  to  the  President  and 
then,  through  the  efforts  of  that  Board  The 
President  waa  able,  only  yesterday,  to  siitn  an 
Kaaeutlve  order  recreating  a  or  isle)  creating 
a  new  Wage  Stabilisation  Board  f  13  men. 
repreaentlng  all  segnuats  uX  uur  «ccieiy 


I  -xAnf  '  •  "=fiv  thi."  'h:\f  .American  '.ah'  r  to 
the  loni<  Pin.  ts  .i  pfl'rtotlc  find  rr,op»T3tlva 
(jrciup  in  emera-ncy  situation.^  and  I'm  "^nre 
th^y  can  'te  depended  up'in  fo  exceed  e-. en 
the  all-time  record  set  In  'A-.^rKing  -vith  ntan- 
ai?ement  durinii  W^rld  War  II 

M.-  r  VN*  "well,  thank  von  very  muon. 
Lr     I    '.".0.   ~-e*>!mfin 

Mr  '■.!■"  NKHirr  T^tcse  ^re  «ome  ~f  'he 
problems  r-.ced  ir-  the  President  and  '.-.e 
men  who  aiiv,..'  ^..-n  HL«  olzKest  !'  bs  '.diy 
are  those  ci  ni^f-'ed  with  lr-ern>.tior.al  pl- 
Icy  and  nation. U  dr-fense  Weil,  ho,'^  is  'he 
White  Hou.=e  lie^^lne  along  with  the  Pen'a- 
gt)n.  with  'he  Defense  Depi^rtment— 'hat  '«. 
th** "  dftvs'' 

Mr  Si'.AOFL  Well  ''ertainly.  the  Pentaeon, 
which  enc  r.\\..i  ■.■«  -he  high  mlUtarv  com- 
mand, is  hikjh  li.Thred  more  than  ever  :y 
Ge'i  'i!  M'.cAr'hur's  speech — tha'  hornh'^h'^ll 
In  n.s  3pfeo.i  — 'o  Congress  last  week,  for  j-:st 
as  the  areneral  outlined  his  advocated  four 
points  of  s'arTegy  for  conduct  of  the  •\-:'.t 
In  Korea,  h*  said  tt  was  his  understanding 
that,  from  a  mlltta.'y  standpoint,  those  views 
were  fully  shared  m  the  pa.st  by  pract.c;;.ly 
every  military  leader  concerned  with  the 
Korean  war  moiudiite  our  own  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  WliI.  immediately,  many  Members 
cf  Conirres.':  made  the  sta'ement  that  that  Is 
not  whiO  -he  J.v.nt  Chiefs  of  StaS  have  led 
us  to  believe,  and  so  the  heat  waa  put  on 
General  Bradley  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  t'.r  hi.s  .speech  in  Chica,g-5  la.st  Tues- 
day, which  was  taken  as  a  defense  of  the 
admlnistra'i  ;n   views. 

There    Is    'his    question    now.    and    -^hioh 
arises    among    so    many    Congressmen.      .■Vre 
the   Chieiii    ,-,f   Sta3   m   a   position   to   spe.-iic 
their  minds  freely'    Are  they  free  to  tell  tbe 
C.n^resdmen  wha'  they  actually  believe,  or 
are  tht  y  hedging  in  their  testimony  to  ccn- 
frm   vlth    Whre   Hruse   directives''     Th'lr 
s'.ui-ments  are  surely  new  to  be  suspect  In 
the    henrir.Ks    scheduled    before    the    Senate 
Armed   Services  Committee      The  Pent.iion 
is  aware  of  this.    There  are  feverish  activities 
over    there    to    coordinate    the    testimony. 
•*hii.h  IS  expected  to  be  a  defense  of  present 
p<    loifs    contrary    to    the    MacArthur    staie- 
nie".'.    On'    It    seems    fair   to   say    that    until 
•r.d-    'inie   there   i.s   no   categorical   "yes"   or 
"no  ■   to   Mac.'Vrthur's  cialmij.     It   Is   pointed 
cu-  that  even  the  general  qualified  his  statp- 
men'  by  mentioning,  from  a  military  ?tand- 
p>!int.    the    Joint    Chiefs    in    the    pa^t    have 
agreed  with  him      Well,  military  men  seem 
to  a^ree  that  much  of  General  MacArth.ur  s 
pr-gram   would    be    ;f  distinct  military   ad- 
vantage   for   the    immediate    war    in    K  irea. 
bu*   the   Pentagon   waes   forced  to  draw   back 
■xiien  that  program  might  have  preclpi'iited 
direc    Intervention     oy    Russia    and,    here 
.u  uo,   :s   -ooLt   political  consideration.     Mac- 
Artnur  thir.ics  his  program  would  not  nere- 
aarily  bring  Rusaia  :;  intervention.     The  ad- 
minutratici    LhiiUts    that    it    might.      Now 
whc's  to  determine  this?     This  difference  ct 
opinion    is    probably    the    hardest   of    ail    to 
cifirilv — <jne  un  which  to  reach  a  conclusion. 
.md    iiere    its    ma.niy    '^ne    mans    opni..:n 
:u:.iiust    another,    and    the    only    answer    lies 
•Af.i   hidden   m  the  Kremlin. 

.Meanwhile  the  Pent.igcn  faces  seme  Im- 
niecia'e  decisions  in  Korea  itielf.  but,  acain. 
oepeiideat  on  the  Communist.s.  If  the  Reds 
launch  ihoir  oifenaive.  the  military  wiU  be 
I'i.ly  otcupied  in  beating  back  that  otlen- 
ar-f'.  If  t^e  Reds  continue  to  withdraw. 
then  there  s  the  'smptatii  n  to  dra'v  an 
Allied  deiense  line  somewhere  along  a^out 
tne  thirty- ninth  parallel  and  the  advantage 
\s  .rfered  of  .securing  the  p<3rt  of  Wcnsan. 
ju  the  east  coast,  for  .\llled  supplies  and 
•he  port  ■:  Chmnampc^  on  the  west  coatt. 
The  PeuU(ion  Is  aiao  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Communists  themselves  may  answer  the 
question  of  bombing  Manchurian  bases,  aa 
Ma>j Arthur  has  suggested.  The  big  build-up 
of  e.'u-mv  planes  now  offers  at  least  500  to 
TijU  set  ties  a  d*y  ttj»  an  average  for  the  Com- 
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munlsts — which  ci,mpares  with  our  own 
average.     If    the   Reds   attack    m   any   such 

force,  we  are  on  record  as  ready  to  bomb 
the  MarjCh'aj".an  ba.ses  and  no  one  believes 
li  w.<uid  be  confined  t...i  merely  Red  air 
bases  so  there  would  be  one  i^f  the  answers, 
not  from  the  Pei.tagon  tnis  linie.  but.  a^am. 
from  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Crcnkhite.  Military  planning  is.  of 
course,  vital  to  our  defense,  but  the  most 
successful  defense  would  be  the  avoidance 
of  war  itself.  That  U  the  President  s  Job. 
too.  tiirough  his  foreign  pcicy  planners,  the 
Sti'.e  Depar-ment.  For  that  part  of  the 
White  Kcu.se  story  here  Is  CBS  noted  cnr- 
respoitdent  .ind  Washington  analyst,  Eric 
Se-.  are.d. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Well,  the  whole  iss'oe  'tf 
Kore,'.  ha.s  become  so  drowned  in  political 
and  personal  emotions  now  that  a  lot  of 
tis  tend  to  forget  seme  basic  facts  about  it. 
In  the  first  place,  why  did  the  aggression 
take  place''  It  was  cliviovisly  started  on  a 
Russian  signal.  The  Korean  peninsula  sep- 
arates Rusi'ia'!?  two  most  Impor'ant  Pacific 
bases.  Vladivostok  and  Porr  .\rthur.  and  the 
Rus.s;.ins  never  forgot  that  Japanese  po.s- 
sessicn  cf  the  penmstila  in  1905  helped  'o 
defeat  the  Russian  Navy  in  that  war.  We 
might  keep  in  mind  that,  since  the  Chine.^,e 
canie  into  this  £ghr.  Russia  also  faces  an 
en'irelv  new  situation.  That  peninsula,  when 
and  .:  t^e  leave  it.  would  be  under  Cliinese 
cor.T  ■.  and  not  under  Ru?.=ian  control — and. 
if  G'';v^r.-il  MacArthur  is  right.  China  is  not 
a  mcrp  p-.wn  of  Rus-sia  at  all.  Tlielr  policies 
are  siniply  parallel  for  the  present  time. 
That  implies  a  lot  of  future  possibilities  for 
us.  but  we  went  into  Korea  last  June  to 
teach  an  aggres&cr  a  lesson  on  the  ground 
tha*  li  we  failed  even  to  try.  then  the  United 
Na-ions  could  probably  just  about  clo.se  up 
shop  and  even  if  we  never  do  win  a  clean, 
decisive  victory  In  Korea,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  free  world  is  certainly  some- 
wh.1t  better  tfT  for  the  effort.  We've  shown 
at  least  that  aggression  will  bring  a  terrible 
punishment  In  it.^  wake.  And  this  UN  police 
action,  or  limited  war,  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  it.  got  the  free  nations  of,  dead  center 
for  one  thing  and  started  them  to  mobiliz- 
ing their  sreat  strength — and  that  in  itself 
Is  a  far  greater  defeat  from  the  Russian  point 
of  new  than  defeat  of  their  plans  and  any- 
thing that  might  happen  to  the  Korean  pen- 
insula Itself.  However,  the  gre.^t  dilemma 
about  Korea,  of  course,  is  that  this  lirst  UN 
police  action,  so-called,  has  happened  m  -i 
particular  spot  on  the  globe  that  we're  nr.t 
prepared  to  use  to  fight  m  m  a  aeneral  world 
war — and  this  Government  still  feels  tliat 
way  about  It. 

Our  resources,  men,  and  weapons  are  still 
very  limited,  and  the  Goverrmcnt  doesn't 
want  to  get  sucked  endies.sly  into  .Asia  if  a 
big  war  came,  .^t  leiust,  in  the  view  of  a 
good  many  people  here,  th.ir  would  be  dis- 
astrous— the  Russians  would  want  nothing 
more  than  to  have  us  Involved  in  Asia.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  say-  we  can  finish  this 
Korean  business  by  adopting  his  four  or  live 
measures  that  you  know  about,  but  he's 
m.ak.ing  two  big  assumptions  tliar  Washiiis- 
ton's  ^mply  not  prepared  to  make.  One. 
that  bombing  Chinese  territory  would  not 
bring  In  even  the  Rusi>ian  air  force  nearby: 
and  the  second  assumption,  that,  if  we  let; 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  go  Into  the  main- 
land with  our  support  they  would  stay  there. 
Well,  maybe  they  could,  but  there's  nothing 
In  their  past  record  to  convince  anybody 
they  could.  If  they  be<:an  to  lose,  we  would 
Simply  have  to  go  Into  their  supp<''rt  with 
troops:  there  would  be  no  alternative. 

Well,  the  alternative  for  the  whole  busi- 
ness, there  isn't  any  certain  nlternative,  of 
course.  We  can  get  out  of  Korea  with  great 
political  consequences  against  us  all  over 
Asia.  OT  we  can  stiiy  and  tight.  There  may 
be  another  offensive'  The  Pentagon  believes 
they've  got  one  more,  but  no  more  than  one 


left  in  their  system.  They  thlnit  they  can 
lick  that  one.  Then,  maybe  people  can  talk. 
After  all.  the  Chinese  can't  stay  there  for- 
ever anymore  than  we  car. 

Mr.  Cbonkhitz.  The  White  Hou.se — focal 
point  of  a  tense  world's  attention,  target  of 
critics  from  Indiana  to  India.  It  also  is  a 
shrme,  symbt;!  of  American  freedom  and 
demixracy  for  the  oppressed  around  the 
world.  This  has  been  the  Wnite  House 
story — the  story  of  the  headquarters  for  tlie 
world  fight  again-.t  Commun-.si  imjjeriaiism. 
Tliat  IS  a  fact  we  face. 

.A.VNOUNCER.  From  WTOP-T\',  in  Washing- 
ton, tho  public  afalrs  department  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  hiis  brought 
yuu  the  sixteenth  in  its  television  series  The 
Facta  We  Pace. 
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OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALJFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\"ES 
f  Monday.  June  18,  1951 

Mr  YORTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  Mr   DretC 

Pearson  took  occasion  in  his  column 
■Rhich  appeared  in  this  morning's  Post 
to  make  some  serious  charces  against 
alleged  members  of  the  so-called  China 
lobby.  I  suppose  the  persons  mentioned 
will  vehemently  deny  the  charges,  but  on 
many  occasions  withm  memory  denials 
of  charges  made  m  Mr.  Pearson'.s  column 
have  later  turned  into  forced  admis- 
sions. It  seems  important,  therefore, 
that  we  take  cognizance  of  the  content 
of  tlie  column  'Ahich  I  am  asking  that 
we  include  m  our  Record,  and  also  that 
we  conduct  a  thorou^'h  investiuation  into 
all  ramifications  of  the  China  lobby. 
The  column  follows: 

The  W.\sHiNGTf^N  MrRRT-Gc-RorND 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  i 

CH'S.K    LOBBY     AIMS     AT     UNITED    STATES    POLICY 

'.f  a  congressional  committee  ever  dies 
deep  enout'h  into  the  China  lobhv.  it  will 
find  an  amannc.  almo.st  unbeile\-able.  prop- 
aaanda  network  aimed  at  Influencinii  our 
foreurn  policy.  If  the  British  Emfca.ssy  ever 
operated  such  a  network,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une and  other  i.solationists  would  scream 
to  hiith  heaver,  and  the  British  .Ambassador 
would  be  recalled. 

Heart  and  ner-.<?  center  of  the  China  lobby 
Is  the  Bank  of  China  m  New  York  City  It^ 
mastermind  is  the  hrother-ln-law  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  Dr.  H  H  Kunc  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  m  the  world,  who  lives  in  River- 
dale.  N    Y 

.\nother  brother-in-law  of  the  general- 
issimo IS  T.  V,  Soong.  who  has  just  acquired 
a  palatial  home  on  Long  Island. 

Neither  of  the  two  tarothers-in-iuw  has 
lived  in  China  except  for  intermittent  visits 
for  about  7  years  Dr.  Ktinc  left  China 
shortlv  after  the  sold  .scandal  of  March  1944 
when  he  was  ousted  Irom  the  cabinet  and 
from  the  governorship  of  the  central  bank 
because  oi  a  leak  regarding  the  scheduled 
increase  In  the  price  of  gold. 

This  leak  m.ade  millions  for  cer  am  Chi- 
nese speculators  close  to  the  Chiang  gov- 
ernment.  and,  as  a  result,  Chiang  not  only 
ousted  his  brother-in-law.  but  beheaded  a 
minor  bank  oflRoial,  Kao  Plng-fang.  The 
latter  died  shouting  that  he  was  the  scape- 
coat  for  higher-ups  who  had  grown  rich  on 
the  scandal  and  were  being  protected. 


LAWYER   LOUIS  JCHSSCS 

Or  Kunc  s  knowledge  of  American  politics 
is  t  Imost  as  astute  as  his  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nese hnance:  Kung  picked  Louis  Johnson  as 
his  personal  attorney  well  before  he  entered 
the  Truman  Cabinet, 

It  may  or  may  not  be  .sicniflcant  that, 
later  when  John.son  becam.e  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, he  Wiis  one  of  the  sTanchest  advocates 
cf  American  :-upp<3rt  for  Pormcksa.  Johnson 
also  persuaded  the  State  Uepartmeut  to 
transfer  an  lissoclate  of  the  Johnson  law  firm. 
Myr'  n  Cot*  en.  from  hts  post  as  .Ambassador 
To  Australia  to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where,  incidentally,  Dr.  Kung  also  has 
Important   investments. 

Dr  Kung  has  been  a  caller  upon  popular 
Senator  Styles  Bsidgiis,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  .Senator  likewise  has  been  active  In 
ureiiig  aid  to  Formosa  and  the  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  exiles. 

When  Bridges  ran  for  reelection  in  1948 
he  listed  a  $2,000  campaign  contribution  from 
Aif.'-ed  Kohlberg.  ol  New  York,  the  front  man 
for  the  China  lobby  and  a  friend  of  Dr  Kung. 

It  Is  significant  that  Senator  EIridges  not 
only  hiis  voted  and  made  speeches  In  favor 
of  China  lobby  policies,  but  extended  one  of 
the  trreatest  pos-sible  favors  to  the  Kung- 
Soong  dynasty. 

IMPABTIAL  CHINA  Sra^-rT 

In  1948.  the  same  year  that  Bridges  re- 
ceived his  contributions  from  Kohlberg. 
Bridges  appointed  former  Senator  Worth 
Clark,  of  Idaho,  as  an  imparUal  representa- 
tive of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  go  to  China  and  make  an  "impartial"  re- 
port on  the  Nationalist  Government. 
Bridc:^;  at  that  time  occupied  the  pot*nt  post 
of  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Wliat  most  people  didn't  realize  about  the 
Fupposedly  impirtial  survey,  however,  waa 
that  Clark  was  not  exactly  in  a  position  to 
be  impartial.  For  the  former  Senator  from 
Idaho  had  lone  been  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  which  represented  T  V  S<.x)ng.  the  other 
brothcr-m-law  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In  brief, 
CU^rk  was  r.  paid  lobbyist  for  the  China  lobby. 

F-irtherinore  part  of  Clark's  expen.ses  were 
paid  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  working  for 
the  Uni'ed  Stales  Seuat*  and  the  American 
taxpavers. 

Clark  came  back  with  a  vigorous  recom- 
mendation -hat  more  aid  be  sent  to  Chiang. 

He  made  this  recommendation  despit*  tlie 
fact  that  even  such  friendly  observers  as  Lt. 
Gen  Al  Wedenieyer  had  reported  shocking 
graft  m  reeard  to  American  supplies  .sent 
the  Naticn.aiist.«^.  and  that  much  of  the  sup- 
plies sent  Chiang  had  been  sold  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

COtTGHIXNrrE   FIGURE 

Another  interesting  figure  in  the  China 
lobnv  is  William  J  Goodwin,  a  former 
Couiihlinitc  and  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  in   li>41   with  Christian  Front  backing. 

Cr!  =r^w:r.  ha.s  collected  $65.(X>0  from  the 
China  lobbv  in  the  past  2  years  and  is  offl- 
cially  registered  as  its  Washington  repre- 
sentative—desnlte  the  fact  that  he  was  once 
a  Jireat  apoiog'tst  for  the  Japanese  and  was 
quite  critical  ol  the  Chinese.  On  October  25, 
2941  iiicidentallv  Goodwin  wrote  a  letter 
to  Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas  defend- 
ins:  Hitler. 

•Why  should  America  destroy  Hitler'''  he 
asked."  "As  between  the  two  nations  we  are 
the  violators  of  international  law,  not  Ger- 
manv  ' 

Goodwin  has  been  deluging  editors  and 
Concressinen  with  pr'pr.ganda  regarding 
China  and  Formosa,  and  mure  recently  has 
attached  himse'f  to  Senator  Tatt.  Appar- 
entlv  Taft  supporters  thoucht  that  he  could 
win  catholic  votes  for  the  Senator,  but  8ome 
obser^'ers  have  begun  to  wonder  how  much 
Goodwin  rr.av  have  influenced  the  Senator's 
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fp^^ft.-*  ;n  fuT'T  V  u«tn^  American  -v'^tps 
to  dcfand  PormcMA. 

In  Tww  erf  T*rr»  k>ng-Un>t  rlforoua  iUi.d 
against  LM  i»*  o(  Amencan  UDop*  In  other 
P«tU  erf  ta«  world.  thL»  would  appear  lo  be 
»  frwit  Tictor^  i<«T  ChMc«  KAi-«t>«k  and 
Ututm  vBo  r»prw«ot  hlin 


Ai4et  Attmti  tf  Manfiaf 
IGfilvTUMkrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 


tSi  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSESTTATIVC 


Mondaw.  June  It.  1951 


Mr. 


WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker  In 
•ooounts  of  the  current 
before  the  Joint  Senate  Com- 
mittee OD  Forriffn  Relations  and  Anned 
Omkca  It  has  been  most  interesting  to 
note  bow  the  important  testimony  of 
Louis  Johnson,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, has  been  plajred  down. 

Under  Icmre  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  tnchiding  in  the  CoiiGansioNAL  Rxc- 
OK»  an  analysis  of  the  Johnson  testi- 
mony made  by  Darid  Lawrence  and  pub- 
Uahed  In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
this  morning. 

Bow  lone — how  long  must  the  Amer- 
ican peofile  be  led  up  a  blind  alley  by 
State  Department  leadership  urging  poU- 
ckm  proifen  In  so  many  instances  to  have 
aided  In  the  further  establishment  of 
eomoranlaa  in  the  Par  East. 

The  article  follows: 

AocvsKD  or  Mmzuita 


liiurAST 
(By   DftTld   Lswrme*) 

Jon*  17. — Ifi  not  iui  m- 
eoongliig  itfetor*  th*t  Vaoim  Jobnaca.  tcr- 
mm  SMtwtary  of  DcfttM*.  paiau  lu  he  per- 
trmys  th*  inner  worklcfs  of  the  Uiitt«d  8tst«a 
riiiiwiiiiwiil  St  .«  erttlieal  tla*  In  blstory. 
SS%  a  |4etw  at  eoiif xaton.  at  friction,  of 
najar  tuncttonB.  of  aerlous 
ttM  Dsfcna*  Department  and 
th*  ttsSs  Ospartasnt,  and  of  neglect  o<  duty 
la  oar  relattone  with  foreign  govemmcnu. 

HXdd  almast  forget  that  the  original 
«f  th*  proaent  beartnge  at  the  Joint 
8*nat*  Oornmltteee  or.  Foreign  aelatlona  and 
Araacd  Sernoae  wee  to  l&Te*tlcat«  the  cir- 
nuTouncting  th*  illemlwl  of 
MscArthur.  For  that  partlctilar  In- 
iato  ineignlfleance  aloncalde  the 
in  our  dafenae  aet-up  which  now 
revealed  tu  public  Tlaw. 
taettBXuy  <rf  th*  former  Secretary 
MIU  us  that  the  Unitad  State* 
It  bad  no  war  plan  Inaofar  aa 
eoncemad  whan  war  broke  out 
thar*  on  June  3S.  IMO.  and  that  no  study 
baen  given  to  the  poaalbilltlea  of  an  at- 
la  tha*  wea. 
Tbla  dlacJoBiffe  te  ■enaatlonai  In  many  re- 
apacta  It  showa  that  the  public,  which  bad 
ooMa  «o  believe  that  It  cuuld  entruct  the 
Mf«cy  Qt  th*  United  States  to  th*  bancU  of 
th*  Matlonai  Security  Council  or  the  Joint 
Ghlifa  at  auB.  baa  bean  truating  in  th*  msA- 
tar  ir'^T'l't  at  our  top  cnaimand  when  no 
•ueh  dateUad  planntng  haa  existed. 

aitboo^  tb*  PtaaldKit  and  the  aecretary 
at  gtM*  and  ochar  high  oOclala  concurred 
la  th*  taps  that  war*  taken  to  come  to  the 
aid  at  Bauth  Korea  a  year  ago.  the  AoMrtean 
riiiiaiiiaisiii  waa  eaught  by  turprlae  and  bad 
to  improivlBe  from  that  time  oa.     The  un- 


r^mdlr.fM   ;)f    ^ur    Mi'.r.int    Esta -;;i.-.nn-.<»n-    '.s 
•iirf-urted    (•'7»n    ncrv    in    thp    s^-crerv     'f    --u; - 
pr^*«l<^n.  f-  r   it   would   b**  p<u!'.lcai;v  fl:in:iw- 
l:.ii    '.;    thf    adm:;:i»fr:Ul<  n    to    ail'.w    ^ii    •rie 
trjth    r^i   Iv    rfve«l»*d       Ct.t    Army    in   Japan 
m   Jun*    IsJVI    WM   an    ucrupntion    f  f**       It 
waa    not    an   expedlticnarv    I'-rcr       I"    .i.-tfl 
we-ipon*    and    the    m#«ans    of    ie^'ir-ij    "r.^'zi 
promptly      Although  th»  Far  E.isf  wis  k:...->.-n 
as    a    trouble    ar»!i     'he    N«v',    did    :; -t    have 
adequate    ships     'U*.    -here       M(*t    :iU    of    Its 
aircraft  carriers  were  in  m'Sthha;:-"      N     n-.'  - 
bile    rofce    such    .is    'he    marines — whi^h    i.s 
Ideally  suited   r  ,r    surh  quick  a-tlon  as  •* 
required — happened  to  be  nearer  than   i  .>  'J 
mile*  away      The  airplanes  nect^earv  r.r  •:  ■• 
United    atates   Air   Force   V)   sxipnort    er    i    -1 
Tr'*:ps  TK^ere  tnr  ,!•*■  iv      (;>::>'r;ii   Briidlfv   -..i.i 
public'y  predic-etl  in  Or-i.tPt   1349  that  there 
would  be  :   >  more  amphibl'-u-»  landlnzs  and 
»^  -.hfre  were   i.u  prepar-.it.  .:„s   :  )T  amphlbl- 
cus  cpt-ratu-ns. 

But  bad  as  was  the  militarv  unreadlnesa. 
the  l.-»ck  •(  plar.ni.'i^  T^r  the  f»m»'"'e"n'™  waa 
wrse.  The  reapnnsSbi;i*y  rests  •jp-;:,  the 
J.^int  Chiets  <•{  S%UT  ah-  '.-  -*■::.  h.  inci- 
dentally, Mr  Johr..v  .'.  ':.  a:  i  ^  •  o  'i-'.u  to  say. 
Al'-iough  he  priised  their  md.v.dual  abiU* 
ties,  he  hinted  mere  thai:  r.-'.  rather 
troadly.  that  the  Joint  Ch'ef?  Uir,',>.  constant 
pressure  from  The  State  Depar-ment  to 
change  their  military  views  to  iur  i  .:-lcal 
pressures  He  n^.adf  it  plain  thar  he  "^  .<  -tM 
mllttaxy  men  should  mve  their  mUlt.vrv  ud.:- 
ment  unirLhibued  by  political  iiiflur:.,  es 
such  aa  were  constant. y  being  a['P-:eu  :  v 
the   State   Depa.-tment. 

Mr.  Johnscn  thought  there  h.id  beer.  ,v  ::..■ 
Improvement  In  this  situati-^n  rwer.'Iv  Btr. 
unfortunatelv  all  the  facr^  are  n  t  a  >;:;;;:> 
as  yet  and  It  U  probable  that  the  Ser..i->^ 
committee's  inquiry  will  not  be  sufUcientiy 
comprehensiTe  to  t;et  thoee  facts.  It  j  be- 
ginning to  be  suspected  by  s<ime  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  bow  "^  'J.e 
political  winds  and  ar?  tubservient  •■  i-e 
State  Department,  which  in  'urn  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  pressures  from  foreign  gf-vv^r::- 
ments. 

Most  amaalng  of  all  the  thlnes  Mr  J-  hn- 
ion  testlfled  to  was  his  statement  thar  -he 
Defense  Department — net  the  Siate  Depart- 
ment— was  agitaiiag  constantly  t.;  i-y.  U  N. 
members  to  send  more  troops  tc  K  t-  >.,  V..." 
record  la  the  hearintfs  show*  t;!:  «  •:; 
American  embassies  and  leaaMons  abrad 
for  a  long  while  were  not  ordered  to  virge 
foreign  governments  to  send  reini^rcements 
and  that  the  Defense  Department  did  most 
Of  the  urging. 

ATTTTtTDE    CALLXD     'SHCCKJNC  * 

This  la  a  strange  commentary  jn  the  \.:\(i 
of  management  of  tnter:;.itlon.vi  A.l,.;-i 
which  the  American  perjpie  have  •  U.iy. 
There  seems  to  have  been  at  the  St.i.e  D>  - 
partment  an  indifference  to  the  p.U'h'.  f 
the  American  tr'xips  which  i^s  ih.^ck.:..;. 
Again  and  a^aln  the  Joint  Chiefs  thi'in^.-.-.  v* 
seemed  to  be  helpless  about  gettu.g  u:<;re 
manpower  to  the  Far  East. 

The  conclusion  is  ixieacapable  that  ur  "<  n 
military  commandexs  today  are  mu/z.ed. 
They  do  not  dare  to  differ  with  the  civiluia 
side  of  military  questlccs  for  fear  ;:  bem.; 
removed  or  demoted.  The  process  oi  ij:tu:ii- 
datlon  which  began  with  the  removni  f 
Admiral  Denfeld  and  which  was  repeuteU  ;u 
spectacular  fashion  by  the  disiiiLssal  Ji  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  hAs  resulted  la  a  ba^ic  weak- 
neea  in  the  ccniinand  set-up  wh;ca  .,»  r.ir. 
gol.ig  to  be  cured  ;u3:  by  spendi:;^  ni-re 
btliicins. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  asJted  ab*.ut  '.he  .>.^^,  .- 
string"  Air  Force  which  the  »50.Q<'0  0O...K0 
•pent  under  his  regune  has  given  America — 
and  he  thcui^ht  that  General  Vnndenberg 
was  saying  all  this  to  get  more  money  ap;,To- 
prtaled.  This  certainly  raises  .m  li.!ere^•::..? 
question  ai»niii  the  dHOculties  of  ^eui;:^ 
fac.4   nosraddV!* 


>,tr  J'h:;.'«on  n.-'o  said  he  didn't  think  It 
w  ..s  cnuse  ;nr  the  Sfate  Departmem;  to  Issue 
I' •■  "white  paper'  attacltln.;  the  Chinfrse  Na- 
t:  •-..illst  Crovernment  whlrh  Amerua  wns 
r-r  er.izir.a  He  rt::'.fVrnie<l  the  Imp -e^f-i-n 
'tid'  'he  State  r>';artment  was  c -n:  tantly 
i-'e;i'r.;;n2  <nd  wenitenlnK  the  ven.-  i?  .vern- 
:r.-:.-   :•   ■ia-s  «up')<  sed  to  be  supporting 

Vlv^e  ii:  the  details  of  the  conf'i;-i'^n  is 
v>p-Tvr>f:5  M:i*  Defonse  and  State  DepartmenM 
*'.,i  •"rm"  'It  3i;rr.?  day  but  the  simr'>  faf-t 
r*'r\  i:n,-  »haf  ai:  ^he  Investigating  •■^.u  has 
bf'eii  d'  re  'r  may  vet  be  done  will  only  pr-jve 
;i  '.a.-k  '.t  leadership  at  the  very  top — ii  b'o->  - 
h  '  ind  bl'w-(-cld  .ittltude  toward  the  '>n  - 
r:v;r,  ^t'l  ;n  China  and  a  "ouasel  of  fear  ^.hen 
there    >h'  '^.d    .^.ive    br'er.    Mrmnesj. 


MacArthar  Argamenti  Challeaged 


EIXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF   CAUTCaWIA 

I.V  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr  YORTY,  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  James 
Rrrs-ton.  the  outstanding?  New  York 
T'.mos  columnist  has  written  an  excel- 
If  nt  analysis  of  some  of  the  assertions 
made  by  General  MacArth'ar  duiint?  his 
political  campaigning  in  Texa.^  The 
foilowma:  column  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  en  Sunday,  June  17; 
M  vcAfiTHtjK     Poses    Issuk     of     Morai  s     a.vd 

Mf-TH/CS — QtJKSTTON      OF      THIIE      COMPATt- 
Bli-ITY     Is     U.NTEaLINID     IN     TEXAS    SPETCHZS 

(By  James  Reaton) 

WASHrNGTON,  Jtine  16. — General  of  the 
.\rniy  Douglas  Mac.Ai"thur  made  a  speech  to 
the  Texas  Legislature  this  week  tha'  was  full 
f  'he  noble  words  of  the  English  language — - 
ftrh.  truth,  honor,  fidelity,  valor,  devotion. 
reverence. 

He  called  for  a  return  to  high  mcral  prln- 
ci:  les  In  the  conduct  of  our  national  and  In- 
ternational policies.  He  fairly  and  sharply 
hit  at  the  corruption  and  rumors  of  corrup- 
tii  n  !n  the  administration,  and  he  attacked 
President  Truman  on  a  number  of  vulnerable 
pnnts — particularly  on  the  demobillzatli^n 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  after 
W-r!d  War  II. 

It  »ai  an  eloquent  speech,  more  critical, 
and  In  some  ways  more  ptjlltlcal.  than  any 
pr''vt';us  statement  General  MacArthur  has 
m.ide.  The  only  trouble  with  it  was  that 
General  MacArthur  associated  his  appeals  to 
m'-ra:ity  and  the  eternal  virtues  with  his 
i  wn  military  and  political  strategy  for  K  :.'-«*a 
and  the  rest  of  the  Par  East. 

On  almost  any  other  ground,  strategy'  or 
eve.i  p<  'itlcal.  the  general  cculd  have  made 
a  persua;  .ve  argument  f'jr  his  policy  of  giv- 
\:\g  the  Chinese  Communists  an  ultimatum, 
bombing  Manchuria,  backing  and  using  the 
f')rc>-s  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kal-sheit,  and 
imp'sin^  a  tctal  blockade  oa  the  China 
c  aat 

MCSAL   arrtumorrs 

But  it  seemed  to  many  observers  here  that 
•a'  do  these  things  In  the  name  of  m.jralrv, 
t..  violaie  the  United  btates  treaty  commit- 
mentsi  and  almijst  every  principle  ii  the 
I'ri'ed  Nations  m  order  to  fulfill  promises  'j 
Ut  :5yr.i^man  Rhee  that  were  never  made 
to  dely  the  expressed  will  jf  almost  every 
civilized  government  In  the  world — and  to  du 
a;;,  the**  things  m  the  n^me  of  high  moral 
prmcipies — would  require  a  whole  new  set 
i!f  detliutiona  cf  ihose  ver;  qualities  of  hoii- 
■  r  ;  i::.h,  and  nii.-ailty  to  which  Ceaeriil 
M  ii-.\ri.''i  ..r   aijpe.i.ed. 
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Strategically,  there  Is  as  much  to  be  said 
for  'he  MacArthur  policy  There  Is  consid- 
erable evidence  to  support  the  view  that  Pel- 
pi  r.c  has  e  )t  deeper  into  the  Korean  strug- 
t;'e  -nan  Moscow  planned.  There  Is  also  un- 
nii^'aic.ible  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
i:  .  :nit!ne  its  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist reeime,  particularly  In  the  air  and 
on  the  sea 

Tlierpfore  the  MacArthur  thesis  that  Moa- 
ccx  'i'ou'.d  nor  ec  to  war  if  we  attacked  the 
Rj»d  Chinese  in  Manchuria  is  at  least  plausi- 
ble .!:-.d  may  be  correct 

P'  iitically,  too.  General  MacArthur  may 
be  C'/rrect  in  his  estimate  that  the  Soviet 
Union  ls  eneaged  In  the  greatest  bluff  in 
diplomatic  history  and  that  it  is  fornnc  us 
into  a  wasting  war  vrl*hout  commitrins  or 
mrendine  to  commit  to  battle  in  Korea  a 
si.n^.e  soiriter  of  the  Soviet  .\rmv 

E-.en  beyond  th.-^t.  it  could  perhaps  be  ar- 
gued— althouifh  few  here  wo.iid  ai,'ree — that 
the  United  States  pf^litical  cummitment.a  to 
the  western  allies  and  our  devotion  to  hu- 
manistic ideals  are  now  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity lA  the  Republic  ar.d  should  be  aban- 
doned In  the  face  of  the  Iniiuman  tactics  ^t 
the  Soviet  Union, 

There  are  some  sincere  men  m  thl,s  city. 
supporters  of  the  Mac.\rthur  ptrateey,  who 
are  convinced  that  the  survival  of  the  Na- 
tion lies  in  forcing  a  showdown  with  the 
Soviet  Union  while  our  at.jm.ic  production 
lead  prevails. 

MATTES     FOR     HISTOHI.\N 

M  reover.  these  men  are  afraid  that,  when 
the  history  of  this  epcch  is  written,  his'o- 
rinn?  of  the  futTire  may  conclude  that  the 
■Wes'ern  'Worid  was  morta'.'.y  wounded  by  the 
Communist  bnrbari.ir.s  because  it  believed  so 
firmly  in  the  human..=t  tr.-.d:-tnn.-  of  peace 
and  patience.  Justice  and  pity  that  it  could 
no:  bring  itself  to  strike  the  blow  necessarv 
to  its  surviva'.  The-'e  men.  however,  base 
their  argumer.t  upon  power  -ind  T:.irv.:r.al 
survival,  and  n^t.  like  M.ic.\rinur.  up  n 
morality. 

General  M'lcAr'hur's  ari;Mr.:pnt  in  Tetas 
■was  'ha":  'l.e  adn".ir.istr3ti,."n  s  policy  of 
limited  w.t  .^r.d  ''^i  stoppir.c  'he  Kore;>a  Wr'r 
at  or  about  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  under 
certain  conditions  was  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment, an  Ignominious  policy  bcxn  of  shiit- 
Ing  e.xpcdiency.  weaknesi=.  snd  a  gpner:^! 
moral  deten^raricn  among  the  leaders  of  the 
free  world 

la  opposition  to  this  cp.l'-us  and  ^;nri' .l- 
istic  policy  of  timidity  and  do-.vr.ritiht 
fear  the  general  called  fi  r  acceptance  ^f 
his  own  poUfv.  and  m  :\:r.v:::=x  t:-.e  s.'.n:e 
bres-h  he  ararued  for  it  .us  part  :.)f  a  crusace 
for  a  splrtuiU  recrudescence 

This  thesis  ral.-ic?  a  nuralTcr  of  fundr.mcntal 
questions,   inckidini?  •;:(>  lollowlng: 

(li  Who  1*1  dciendms  the  high  mcr:;l 
principles  of  the  United  Nations — the  obli- 
gations to  stick  together  i".  deiense  of  ccllec- 
tlTe  securitv  and  to  settle  mternati-^nal  di-^- 
putes  by  peaceful  means  w-ienever  possible — 
those  who  would  hght  the  K  irean  war  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  United  Nations'  int-truc- 
tl-.r.3  to  limit  the  contlh-t  -c-  the  area  -.f 
Korea,  or  those  who  would  depart  ircm  the 
instruction.?  and  cirry  '■he  w:ir  ti,>  Manchuria 
and  the  China  miiinland"' 

•  2^  Who  13  entitled  to  lec'ure  An-.ericn  "ii 
the  virtue  oi  faith  and  the  obhgations  cf 
honor,  to  say  nothin-^  of  the  imiportance  of 
truth,  these  who  propose  to  iteep  America's 
treaty  commitments  to  the  United  Natlrns 
and  these  who  propose  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciples of  collective  security  or  those  who 
would  repudiate  America's  commitments  and 
go  It  alcne  against  Red  China? 

.  >  I  Who  are  Uie  men  who.  in  General 
Mac.\rthurs  words,  are  "confining  theu-  con- 
cern so  assiduously  to  one  area  and  ignoring 
the  global  nature  of  the  Communist  thnif  t," 
tho=?  who  sent  80  percent  of  the  effective 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  into  Ko- 


rea while  still  trying  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  Sonet  Army  in  Europe,  or  those  who.  like 
General  MacArthur.  want  to  send  more 
troops  to  Korea  and  expand  the  attack  to 
Manchuria'' 

(4i  Who  is  being  callous  to  the  casual- 
ties and  the  ancrutsh  of  others,  those  who 
Would  bombard  Manchuria,  challenee  the 
Russians  on  their  eastern  frontier,  risk  re- 
taliation aealnst  our  own  privUezed  sanctu- 
ary In  Japan,  and  eamble  on  the  start  of  a 
European  war.  or  tho.ie  who  would  at  least 
try  to  negotiate  a  settlement  and  limit  the 
conflict '' 

TBt~rH    AKT5    J'ROPAC.A?rDA 

i'5i  Where  is  the  moral  de'e'ioraticn  the 
arrogance,  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  power, 
am ':ng  those  who  would  take  Intn  acccunt 
the  judgments  of  others,  including  their  nwn 
allies  and  superior  cfBrers,  or  among  those 
wh  J  would  risk  *he  big  war  bef  jre  we  are 
readv  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  to 
other  nations  in  t.he  shade w  of  the  Si'V.et 
Army'' 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  In  th?  gi?n- 
eral's  Tex.-is  Legislature  speech  '<-  support 
his  assertion  that  "truth  has  ceased  lo  be 
the  Iceystone  to  the  arch  of  our  national  con- 
science, and  propaganda  ha.s  replaced  i:  as 
the  rallying  media  for  public  support  " 

He  said  that  he  was  concerned  over  the 
position  publicly  taken  cy  stime  cf  otir  na- 
tional leaders,  for  the  fir«t  -ime  in  histcry, 
ti".at  ■we  are  not  prepared  if  necessary  to 
defend  curseives." 

What  n.itional  'eaders  e^^er  said  such  a 
thtr.g'  Almost  all  of  them  here  at  least 
have  d.."ered  'xith  the  v:er<»ral  on  how  to 
defend  ourselves,  but  by  any  test  of  "forth- 
riElirnei^" — to  which  the  tiener'.ii  also  ap- 
pealed— It  can  scarcely  be  charged  that  the 
generai's  critics  are  not  willing  to  defend 
the  I'ountry  juit  becau.'^e  ihey  will  net  adept 
hi.«  p^irticular  way  of  doing  i* 

General  M.ic.A,rth-t;r  also  asserted  :h.;t  :ur 
foreign  ixiiicy  was  "now  largely  uifluenced,  if 
net  indeed,  m  some  In-stances,  dictated. 
fr,:,m  abroad  •  *  •  "  It  is  true  that  the 
Allies  like  the  JCS.  opposed  the  MacArthur 
pi.licy  m  the  Fur  iList,  and  that  m  some 
instances  the  Allies  have  vetr.^d  rne  or  t^x^o 
pr'.'jects  fav,}rf-d  by  the  entire  admiiiLiira- 
tion. 

FIRST- H\NS    LXPEF-IXNCZ 

The  general  knows  at  tirst  hand,  hcwe'-^r. 
h'lw  much  the  AiUes  influenced  him  or  diC- 
t.i'ed  to  him  m  the  co.nduct  of  hi.s  policy 
Ir.  Japan  after  tlie  last  war  Indeed,  the 
eeiieral  feeling  here  is  tha*  ne'^er  in  .i  coali- 
tion cf  nations,  certainly  non  during;  the 
last  w.ir,  has  any  one  nation  had  its  own 
w;iy  to  th.e  extent  that  the  United  States  has 
niar.aged  to  do  within  ttie  wester::  alliance 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

M'^rer.ver.  if  c'urrice  a'ld  moraiitv  are  to 
be  -he  test  of  the  Republic'.*  progress,  as 
Genera!  MacArthur  prnperlv  5UG2est.«.  where 
In  American,  or.  for  that  matter,  any  other 
hLstory  is  there  the  equal  of  .American  policy 
since  the  war' 

"Never  bei.ire  "  the  .general  said  in  Texas. 
"ha-e  we  geared  national  policy  to  l.suchi 
timidity  and  fear  ' 

Were  our  national  actions  in  1914  nr  19.39 
mure  moral  and  courageous  than  our  defense 
cf  Kf>rea  in  IQSC  Were  the  Marshall  plan. 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  occupation 
cf  Germany  and  Japan,  the  Greek-Turkish 
program,  and  the  Berlin  airlift  evidence  of 
moral  and  physical  weakness? 

QmSTIDN    OF    MO'n\TES 

The  general  feeling  here  is  tiiat  they  were 
not.  And  If  the  debate  is  to  continue  the 
hope  here  is  that  the  general  will  attribute 
to  others  the  honesty  of  motives  which  he 
demands  for  himself. 

"Every  step  I  have  taken.**  he  said,  "every 
word  I  have  uttered  have  the  single  purpose 
of  bringing  the  war  to  its  earliest  end." 


Without  agreeing  that  his  steps  and  utter- 
ances moved  in  that  direction,  observers 
here  would  accept  this  statfment  of  purpose 
as  honest  and  sincere  But  they  think  that 
the  general  should  try  to  apply  his  principles 
both  wavs. 


FUf  Day,  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E,  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PZHnSTLVA-SlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\13 

Monday.  June  IS,  1951 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  Plas 
Day  IS  becoming  more  important  each 
year  as  many  communities  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  its  real  .significance  and 
the  necessity  of  seeing  that  it  is  properly 
observed. 

It  was  my  priviieee  this  year  to  be  In- 
vited to  make  the  principal  Flag  Day  ad- 
dress at  the  Community  Flag  Day  pro- 
gram held  at  Phillpsburg.  Pa.,  on  June  14, 
sponsored  by  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  and  various  veterans' 
ore.mizations  of  that  city. 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering 
the  Piag  Dav  addres.s  at  the  Community 
Flas  Day  prftgram  held  at  Lancaster.  Pa.. 
on  June  15.  and  sponsored  by  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of  Lan- 
ca^ier  and  the  veterans'  organizations  of 
that  city. 

My  Flag  Day  address  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  Brother  Elks,  fellow  vet- 
err.:  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  it 
a  i'...,:.!  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of  par- 
tici^^-'ing  m  the  annual  Flag  Day  program. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Benevolent  and 
P--tect!ve  Order  of  Elks,  the  .American  Le- 
2''~n  rh.e  Veterans  of  Poreisn  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and   the   AMVFTS 

As  a  member  of  these  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions. I  have  long  been  lamiliar  with  their 
great  effcrti!  in  promoting  love  of  country 
which,  in  ether  words,  is  unadulterated  pa- 
triotism. 

I  want  To  commend  the  cfBcers  and  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  for  their  con- 
cern ed  eilor^ss  to  arouse  the  American  people 
to  a  greater  love  and  appreciation  of  our 
flag 

This  demonstration  of  love  and  patriotism 
Is  tynical  of  the  type  manifested  dally  by 
these  patriotic  organizations.  It  is  Amer- 
icanism pure  and  undeflled,  and  not  the 
writered-dcwn  version  of  patriotism  that 
some  suppxxsedly  good  Americans  are  c<3n- 
t?nt  to  call  "love  of  country  " 

When  I  accepted  your  kmd  Invitation  to 
participate  In  this  Flag  Day  program.  I  did 
so  because  I  wanted  to  m.ake  my  contribu- 
tion To  your  efforts  to  arouse  the  American 
people  tc  the  fact  that  the  American  form 
of  government  is  challenged  as  never  before, 
and  in  a  cuniing  and  deceitful  manner. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  I.  many  of  us 
have  watched  the  growth  of  communism  and 
have  warned  our  fellow-citizens  ol  what  was 
taking  place.  Yes:  many  ol  us  have  been 
accused  of  being  •Red-baiters  '  and  of  'see- 
ing a  Red  behind  every  tree  '  Great  patri- 
otic organizations,  including  the  Elks,  have 
been  ridiculed  because  they  have  pointed 
their  linger  at  communism  on  the  march. 

I  say  to  you.  in  ail  sincerity,  it  is  time  for 
America  to  waXe  up. 

Yes;  It  is  time  for  Americana  to  abandon 
their  day  dreaming  and  to  face  the  stark 
realities  we  are  conirnnted  with  m  our  strug- 
gle for  survival  as  a  free  and  independent 
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lft^*i»i      T«ft.  It  >•  tun*  for  Ai33«rlc&na  to  do 
mamm  Mr%ou»  thinking 

BkKtarf  to  r«pt«<*  «tU>  nusMrout  wmpt— 
a(  Um  {Ml  o(  DAtMcui  bacftUM  Uaclx  i«Ml«r» 
1«CAIB>  tnUoicaUNl  vtUi  pow«r  and  w«r* 
BH-eallT  »»<5   uptrttujii'-T  bankrupt 

Prora  th*  m^«;^tT  Roman  En^nrf  of  Cra.*ii.-. 
dt  wn  ifcr  uiEh  tb*  mctfwn  crop  vf  die  aur*. 
w»  &*▼♦  r«-  rtl<>d  Jor  tja  tb»  fit:*  tfc.it  ^<-;e:i 
thv»e  R*ui-:i«  AiMi  \tmimn  wbo  turned  •-fcptr 
backs  on  Ood 

McMtern  diciaUirs  like  HiUcr.  Tc]o.  and 
MuMolml  all  had  on«  ccanmon  objfrtivi^- 
worUl  denuivation  »:  tb*  frp<r^e  >  I  the  I'.S- 
rrtf  M>d  trtrmhom  al  ibe  tndiTld\ul. 

On  tl»«  ott^T  hand  Aaa«rtra  do*«  not  t»*ic 
to  extend  tmr  bo«U)dan«a  and  la  act  ir.ter- 
Mlad  tn  world  dominaUon.  Her  aula  coii- 
c*Tn  la  v^  aaie«ruard  a»  ditnitT  cf  mar.ktr.d 
aad  prouKJW  peace  and  tranqulllUy  l^-r  ugt^- 
ou«  Um  wcrkl. 

^tfyr^  Um  turn  oT  th*  cectury.  we  tave 
ftnigSit  rwo  ma>ar  oocibct*  of  global  pro- 
pm^t/^M  tn  dcfenae  of  the  principle  tbat 
am  hmaaa  dlfnlty  of  mankind  must  ba  re- 
HM**»d  fer  •vcrr  ZMtlon. 

W«  emtrgMI  frocv  Uve  Second  World  War 
tHt  mf^  laoaS  povcrfxil  Nation  on 
of  the  aartlL  Aa  an  aXtcrmath  of 
tiM  worVd  Vookcd  to  America  for 
vttli  tlM  rwult  tiMt  we  not  only 
var-tom  cocmtrtee,  but  we  »c- 
ttaHy  beeazBC  tbe  benefactor  of  all  natlcms. 
at  tta  mM.\m9m  of  Araerte^n  tazpaver*  and 
our  nAttmi  reaooma. 
TV*:  vttt)  true  Chrtttlan  cbarltr.  we  aided 
foe  and  thua  expounded.  In  a 
mkoaer.  tlkoae  ktaaJa  wlUcb   have 

Itetloc  grettt  and  whicb  we  hoped 

woaM  take  root  tn  Um  bearu  of  Utoae  wa 


TTttfarmnately.  dcaplte  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote world  brotherhood,  the  world  today  is 
noi  only  dtvlded.  but  bewildered  and  con- 
fiMari  In  fact,  we  are  a  target  for  world 
crlttetaB  by  tboae  Tery  nations  who  wcra 
the  rectpienu  of  our  aid. 

VllUe  tlMae  aocuaadona  of  alleged  Im- 
OQ  our  part  are  utterly  grcundlcaa, 
baa  happened  here  In  Amenca. 
W*  AflMrlcana.  Inuudeated  with  tucceas  and 
en>oytDC  the  luxnrtaa  of  tbe  Amo-lcan  stand- 
•14  d  IlTtnc.  have  permitted  ounalvrs  to 
haeoB*  todtSerani  to  aoch  a  degree  that  we 
ham  allowed  otir  cooeept  of  moral  Talues  to 
lief  tiMBl*  to  ft  point  vbere  our  Nation  to< 
day.  Is  at  a  cronroad  tn  Its  destiny. 

im  OS  traakly  face  tbe  aontld  picture  un- 
ftiilirt  before  our  very  eyee  during  recent 


are  recruited  by  the  crime  lyadlcate  which 
la  »:>  respecter  of  persons  In  carry  uig  on  ut 
far-flung  actirttiee. 

We  sit  klly  by.  while  our  Oovernmer.t.  nv^r 

a  p*r:i<!  ^f  yeam  h-vs  c-yltl'.wl  rcmmuni.«ts, 
desptt*  t.he  fact  thai  we  (uUy  realize  tr.  it 
ctjmmunism  i«  the  ircJi  en«m>  t  tr.**  Ameri- 
can way  ot  lift* 

We  have  harbored  fuzzy  thinkers  in  >  'ar 
■chocls  and  unlversuie.*'.  suid  iiave  tnier<tte<l 
pressure  group*  that  are  ben',  on  merv;i:;i< 
our  O'jvernment  with  other  f oreig:;  n«it.u.n«. 
deetreving  our  sovereunty  anJ  rep.acii  »; 
o\:l    i-'    ry    »-rh    ir,    '.::•>■'   :..r'.'  n:i;     "anr.er 

Thf>se  fv.zzy  tlila*er!«  »ijh  their  '.•.es-— dou- 
bleiAik  — acd  tw  i  lacecir.ess — are  la  reality. 
Tools  of  Mo»clx  .15  'hey  ».  -x  it"  set-ds  ■:t 
foreign  Ideologies  t.:  '.be  ex■'ent--t^-.-\t  we  fliid 
tc>day--we  are  not  ^r.ly  a.  c^ri'-ised  xr.d  i  di- 
vided Naticn — but  are  >:ewi;dered  ai..i  as- 
tcur.ded  at  t^.e  propress  -.he^e  puppets  uf  the 
Kremlin  have  ir..>.de  in  :  M\'.ni  '.he  .Vnifri  ..xn 
fee  pie 

In  the  c'-ndiicT  '■'  ir  T  -■■.:•'.  ;•■'.:'-•>■.  our 
leaders  have  s'u.Ticlec;  ilon^  ;  r  •  •  r  ,\  d"cade. 
as  they  .w^ught  lo  appease  J^^e  S*"'.':n  wl;'.I  h'.s 
aaieUltes,  In  'he  mistaken  not:  r.  t^."  "hey 
were  romiulatm^  a  l^isx  nnd  :  li - '. : :  ,,•  ;■•-'.  e 

They  c:.ide  se-ret  i^eeme:."-  r.  T \'.'  '■  T-^- 
ran  and  P-Dtsd.iai  that;  have  .in-.,  uited  to 
a  &ei;-ijut  J?  .\m(?r'.c:» 

They  del!7erfd  China  'c  'he  C-  rr.rr.-.n;«-* 
despite  the  warring  *hat  'he  Ch'.r^.^-^f  P.i-as 
were  not  rnerely  tirvners.  'sv.'  xcre  In  t-v-h, 
pupp*tji  .-r  thf  Kr°m"ln  and  are  i  ••!'.!:  pa-t 
or  Staiiu  3  p.ans  Itt  c^implete  control  cf 
A£ia. 

These  same  n.itlorn!  li^'ler',  Ins'a'.'^d  the 
tntelUgence  --f  'he  .^mprK-in  perp!-"  when 
thev  termed  the  K-'rean  xir  a  "p'^'.'c  ir'-.-n" 
when  In  reaMty,  k.  is  a  rM'.'.-fl«'^.?pd  w-r  'hft 
is  stin  raging  at  'his  Tr.-rT.fr.'    wi'h  •h'-  "-••h 


Ve  bave  tflaplaywd  Uttle  eoootioa  over  the 
atpoeure  of  persons  appointed  to  ht^h  placea 
hi  am  Outer  mat*,  wbo  bare  succumbed 
to  tempt  ■ttnn  tn  aceepttng  brtbci  for  exert- 
ing ttoeir  lalhieBoe  la  a  queatloaable  manner. 
—  too.  we  bardly  lifted  an  eyebrow  aa 
at  tbe  betrayal  of  cur  country  by 
I  OoeamBMDt  employees  wbo.  wbUe  la 
tbe  cuatody  of  seerai  tafonnatlon.  bare,  for 
pvsMMl  ■atn.  rumiabad  sucb  dau  to  foreign 
i«Miite.  and  eepactaUj  to  repreaantatuaa 
of  a  acMBtry  tbat  poaaa  tbe  greatest  tbntat  to 
•or  ff*«««*»i  cxlatanee  ever  recorded. 

Wt  M«  latttfsvaot  to  tbe  wave  of  crtme 
tbat  hm  mtgnUtA  ua.  and  wlUcb  bas  been 
paalad  by  tba  raeatatton  tbai  the  per- 
Ql  poUaa  departiaenta  in  our  citiaa  u 


to  *«t*""»«  arouaad  over  tbe  fact 
Hatton-wtda  ertsM  syntflcata 

of  evaryday  tlie  and  e(»tlnt 
Hllloea  of  doUsin  anauaUy 
of  tte  rank  and  He  of 


Tea.  tm&tm  and  panUeaMa.  tba  asplottB  of 
m»m  ga  lip  ilia  bave  bnwfbt  a  occieapond- 
tng  probtem  of  national  rifulfleaBee  tn  tba 
It  flf  Jveaolla  daOnqiMocy  tn  tbla  nation. 
m  tnriy  a  fcmdergartan  lor  orfantaed 
wbieb  potantlal  crtmlnala 


and  blood  of  .^rr.eriran  m-^thp-^  ''•  d  'i''-.<-'s 
bearing  the  br-int  of  'he  b.r'>  =•".'  =.M*'"r'-..j 
casualties  'h,i'  have  no-x'  exre*''.lec'.  14'.  i>X  cf 
which  over  12  OOO  hare  iied 

In  the  i-ptn!on  ?r  ntany.  th"  K  tps:^  wt 
Is  simply  a"  stepptne-stcne  '-^  -y^r'd  -y  -  TH 
which.  !f  n'-t  .i-errd.  cm  le.^v..:  \"  a  _•  '-biil 
struggle  too  d»".-9<=t:^tlng  to  ct  n'cinr:-'.-'' 

It  l3  deplorable  t.-^  real'.re  tha'  vs:  Cr  vrn- 
ment  Is  surrounded  by  »<"-'"£ii:ed  allies  who 
pemtst  In  SMpplyln?  Red  China  with  ma'ertals 
of  war  that  are  u  e-i  m  dee'rr  yi-";^  "lie  Uves  of 
Am^'ricin  boys  :n  KTe-j 

These  same  allies  have  onlv  token  forCf\'i 
tn  the  battle  and  for  their  own  -le.flsh  it  ter- 
eeu.  are  talking  appen-^-tr.ent  m  an  e*  rt  to 
preserve  their  world  trade 

Meanwhile,  we  Amcn.:an.i  ar«»  ^'H/E'rlni? 
undtr  a  tremend  ..'Us  national  debt  -lia-  has 
brought  ua  to  tloe  brln*  of  natlor.a:  b  ..nk- 
ruptcy  and  haa  -e^ultfd  In  »«xe'*  so  p-in;t.ve 
that  the  average  .^menoan  f^^r  £fr.^rt'.'>r.% 
to  ccrae.  wi.l  fct-  b  wed  cJ.  wn  ■ind-r  'h-ir 
weight 

We  are.  at  the  same  time  ex,)«nrt,r.:  ur 
natUTii  reeourcrs  'o  the  danger  p.  .r'.  and 
are  dally  becomli.*  m^re  derenrtent  -ii^-n 
thoee  very  nations  that,  al'honah  »:i.'.:l  ^v 
US  m  the  pa.<t,  •  n  uj-.  •.  ,is  t.  d^v  wrh 
acorn  and  contempt 

Tea.  ladles  and  (lenUsmen  not  o:  v  nr" 
we  intoxicated  wi'h  su.i-«s.s.  but  in  'he  aa^-* 
few  years  our  indlflerent  attittide  haa  N-- 
oome  a  cause  (cr  national  alarm  We  have 
enjoyed  a  period  of  unlimited  prosperi-v, 
with  a  standard  of  living  that  has  bee  me 
tbe  envy  of  the  world 

We  liave  become  complacent  in  our  atti- 
tude to  the  extent  that  we  tool  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  we  are  liupre,:nah>  b.  -h 
mliltanly  and  eccmmlcaliy  and  th^t  r.^tli- 
Ing  of  an  adyerse  nature  can  threaten  cur 
national  security 

Make  no  mistake  about  4t.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, we  are  living  to  a  fool's  paradise 
when  we  subecrllje  to  stich  a  belief 

It  ts  easy  for  me  to  stand  here  and  ^rl'l- 
rfiMf  our  Ooremment  and  Its  elected  caiclals. 


It  la  1  Ik r' wise  an  easy  matter  to  cite  the 
evils  that  exist  In  the  admlnUtratlon  of  the 
aflalrs  of  our  Oovernment  and  tlie  conduct 
i»f  those  weaklings  who  wormed  their  way 
into  p<:«ltion8  of  trust  and  resporuibUlty, 

While  they  deserve  the  criticism  directed 
t.  ward  them,  we,  as  citizens  of  this  grrat 
Republic  in  reality  are.  collectively,  the  Gcv- 
.■r-;.'nent  •••'.  the  United  States  of  Amen  .-a. 
a.".d.  In  plain  words,  because  of  our  Indif- 
ference, we  cannot  shirk  our  responsibility 
as  Litizena  of  this  Nation. 

W"  s.i*  .111  th(..«ie  evils  around  and  about 
us    i.id  elected  to  do  nothing  al:out  them. 

Our  lack  >£  Interest  In  the  aaairs  of  G<-;v- 
eriiment  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  In  the 
la-<'  Presidential  election  only  half  of  the 
eiikioie  V  .cers  in  the  United  States  io.jic  the 
L'pp<.)rtun.i.y  to  go  to  the  polls  ard  express 
•hr-   -h   1  e  of  candidates  fi  r  public  oftce. 

•Vnile  we  were  careless  and  indifTefent  in 
e-xfrci-sm*?  'itir  franrhlse  as  Araeritan  cltiaers. 
V  V-  r  yo  percent  of  the  eligible  Voters  of  other 
I..I-1  ns.  although  tnjoylng  less  freedom  than 
w  (i  /.  »ere  recorded  as  voting  in  their 
'.  .inou.s  eit'ciiuns. 

We  scDfTtd  at  the  threat  of  communism 
ar.d  turifd  ■  ur  barks  to  corruption  and 
iranmrailty  in  our  midst. 

W>  spent  reciclessly  and  beyond  our  means. 
W'   have  refused   time  and   time  agaia   to 
AC  f  ,t  tho  advice  of  exp«"rienced  leaders  who 
tried  to  warn  us  that  the  path  we  are  travel- 
in.:  ;-  he  'ded  '  -w.ird  natiiinal  rain. 

Our  indifference  has  even  reached  'he 
p.  ir. '  where  we  are  guilty  of  being  di.sre- 
.spectful  to  the  fla«  of  our  country.  If  you 
do  not  believe  this  statement  Is  true,  watch 
a  patriot  10  parade  psas  and  notice  how  very 
few  cltiren^  remove  their  hats  and  salute  the 
mi  St  rer>rTOcntatlve  national  emblem  in 
exlsterioe 

Public  Indljyerenoe  is  to  blame. 
Let  u.s  abandm  this  spirit  of  Indifference 
that    rh\rarterii;es  our   attitude   toward    C'd 
Glorv 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  your  flas  -ind 
;:  .■  tl.i:.-^the  tl.i^  which  our  ancestors  died 
for  and  u  hlch  we  and  our  children  will  die 
for  ;f  necesrary. 

It  ts  the  flag  of  W^shlngton,  of  Jefferson. 
Lincoln.  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Robert  E. 
Lee.  of  ■  Blsok  Jack"  Pershing  and  D<  Uk-las 
Mac.\r-.hur — It  Is  the  flag  that  is  symb^^llc 
of  our  p.ist  and  upon  which  cur  hopes  and 
drep.ms  for  the  future  rest. 

\K^'::r.  we  nei'd  in  America  Is  more  sal'ites 
to  the  ."^tars  and  Stripes,  more  demon.str.i- 
tlon  of  Amortcani.'m.  and  more  warnlrj;s  to 
th^  foes  of  the  freedoms  that  they  mus*  net 
display  contempt  for  .America  and  its  &».: 

Let    us    remember    each    time    we    s»»e    Old 
n:   -v    u:  furled    that    It    Is    the    flag   oi    the 
United  States  of  .\mcrlca. 
f'r  a  ciess  her 

Let  IS  recite,  with  all  the  fervor  a*  .:ur 
command,  the  beautiful  pledge  to  the  Ameri- 
can fla< 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  oi  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  'h-^  Re- 
pub. ic  for  which  It  stands,  one  naticn.  mi"- 
visible,  with  llb«r-y  and  |uatl..e  for  all." 


Outrajeous  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AUU.MSAS 
IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  RDPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.     Mr  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
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the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis.  Tenn., 
for  June  15,  1951: 

OtrnuGEors  PaoposAi, 

The  H  ju=e  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
fii.,'.::y  .tpprjved  a  prop<'Jsal  to  Impfuse  a  20 
I  ercn.t  withholding  tax.  collectible  at  the 
^'■•virces,  on  dividends.  Interest  and  riivalties. 
The  r.tw  levy,  set  tc  Ix-gin  January  1.  would 
ex.!?m.;:-t  the  cooperatives  It  would  apply  to 
corp'^rr-'e  and  building  and  loan  association 
dividends,  intere.st  on  savings  and  en  tax.ible 
Government  bonds,  and  royalties  generally 
on  inventions,  products,  literary  output  and 
so  on. 

Thi5  prop.-.sal  is  outrageous  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  The  worst  effect  would  be  the 
penalty  and  handicap  it  would  automatically 
liiflict  on  habits  of  saving  and  thrift  so  nec- 
essary and  desirable.  Such  a  tax  would  send 
njoney  into  hiding  in  tin  cans  and  mattresses. 
I'  would  almost  certainly  have  a  blighting 
e;T°ct  en  the  eff^jrt  to  sell  savings  bonds.  It 
w  uld  therefore  be  apt  to  reduce  the  net 
revenues  of  the  PederaJ  Government  rather 
than  otherwise. 

The  plan  also  appears  unworkable  on  the 
face  .f  It  It  would  place  an  additional  bur- 
den on  banks  and  any  number  of  other  insti- 
tutions that  would  be  practically  unbearable. 
It  l:oics  obvious  that  the  cost  of  withholding 
would  l:i  many  cases  be  greater  than  the 
tnT-unt  inT.J)lVec.  Is  g^--^  51^^$^^  jajin^ 
that  any  effective  method  of  checking  6n 
com.pliance  would  require  the  employment 
of  a  i-.ew  army  cf  Federal  payrcUers.  It  is 
doubtful  tnat  the  amount  ot  revenue  gained 
would  pay  for  the  cost  of  collecting  It. 

The  Congress  might  well  pause  to  consider 
another  angle  before  it  finally  approves  this 
nieaoure.  It  would  unquestionably  produce 
vast  irritation  among  individuals  affected 
and  the  banks  and  other  Institutions  that 
woulo  be  forced  to  serve  as  tax  collecting 
agents.  It  Is  the  thought  of  many  careful 
students  of  this  matter  that  the  Federal 
Governm.ent  does  not  have  any  legal,  con- 
Etituticnal  authority  to  demand  that  private 
concerns  serve  as  tax  collection  jsents. 
They  could  be  prodded  into  upsettir.^  the 
entire  applecart 

Ccniress  wiil  be  well  advised  to  kill  this 
proposition,  and  kill  it  quick  Tne  mere 
merition  of  It  has  produced  apprehension  and 
uncertainty.  Like  many  another  Fair  Deal 
Ecl'.em.e.  this  one  makes  no  sense  and  is  cal- 
culated to  do  a  lot  more  harm  than  g'OC'd. 


Man  of  Genias  and  Kindness 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

OF   OEEGON 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  18,  1951 


Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
cf  Oiecon  has  lost  through  death  one  of 
its  outstanding  citizens,  Joseph  She- 
ma  nski. 

Joseph  Shemanski  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica as  a  Polish  immigrant  64  years  ago. 
throush  h.s  diligence,  wise  management 
and  strict  honesty  t)ecame  one  of  our 
outstanding  merchants.  He  not  only 
accumulated  great  wealth  and  built  up  a 
great  mercantile  establishment  but  he 
found  time  in  a  busy  life  to  support  by 
his  efforts  and  his  funds  every  worthy 
enterprise  in  the  communities  in  which 
he  lived.  He  is  the  type  of  citizen  who 
comes  from  abroad  and  becomes  a  citi- 
zen of  our  country  by  choice  and  by 


adoption  »ho  brings  great  credit  not 
only  to  himself  but  lo  his  adopted  coun- 
try. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
an  editorial  appeanug  m  the  Oregonian 
of  June  12.  1951.  extolling  the  virtues  of 
this  outstanding  citizen  whom  death  has 
called  to  hi'?  reward  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Philanthropist  Long  Active"  from 
the  Oregoman  of  June  10.  1951.  as  fol- 
lows : 

(From    the    Portland    [Or*'?  )    Oregonlan    of 
June  12,  19511 

Mak  or  Genfus  and  Kindness 

If  Joseph  Shemanski  had  limited  his  ac- 
tivr.tes  to  business  he  would  have  been  re- 
spected fur  his  geniui.  In  64  years  he  rose 
from  almost  poverty  to  a  plac«  m  the  front 
raiiJts  of  west  cijast  merchants,  from  Polish 
Immigrant  to  a  high  place  among  his  fellow 
Americans 

But  Mr.  Shemanski  won  more  than  admi- 
ration fur  business  ability.  He  won  the  love 
of  his  adopted  city.  Portland,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  citizen  since  1888.  He  never  for- 
got the  hardships  of  his  youth,  the  struggles 
when  he  worked  for  »4  a  week,  running  er- 
rands in  a  drygoods  store,  and  when  he  was 
bis  own  clerk,  bookkeeper,  and  canvasser. 
and  slept  In  the  back  room  of  his  first  store 
9j^  JTilrd  Avenue. 

The  onetime  Imrnierant  VS  51  moT.ttB^Stj- 
the  lirge  store  bulldmg  be  buUt  la  Portland, 
the  park  fountain  he  gave  the  city  and  the 
many  other  mercantile  establishments  on 
the  coast  tn  which  he  had  interests,  but  he 
will  be  rememt)ered  longer  because  of  his 
unpublicized  philanthropy.  Many  a  poor 
fa.niily  has  had  a  helping  hand  from  the  man 
who  remembered  his  own  hardships.  Nor 
win  Portland  socr.  forget  his  chet-rf ulness 
and  optimism  with  which  he  engaged  m 
civic  affairs. 

Mr  Shemanski 's  death  removes  another  of 
the  links  with  Portland  s  past.  He  was  one 
of  the  men  who  grew  up  with  the  city  and 
had  much  to  give  m  advice  and  under- 
standing. The  community  will  miss  his 
counsels,  but  even  more  it  will  miss  his 
kindness. 


and  the  organization  until  at  one  lime  It 
controlled  53  stores.  The  organtiatlon  wm 
one  of  the  first  to  Introduce  Installment 
selling  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Known  as  a  philanthropist.  Mr  Sheman- 
ski carried  on  his  philanthropies  in  a  quiet 
and  deeply  practical  way.  In  hard  time* 
many  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
provide  for  them  were  outfitted  with  acnool 
clothes  and  shoes  at  Mr.  Shemanski »  per- 
sonal expense. 

SATTVt    or    rOLANM 

Mr  Shemanski  was  bom  April  11.  1869.  at 
Sluze»o.  Poland  He  attended  the  gym- 
nasium in  the  nearby  town  of  Wloclawek 
and  intended  to  be  a  physician.  Family 
finances  were  Insufficient  for  that  pjlan,  ao 
he  set  out  for  America 

Mr  Shemanski  was  president  of  th?  Jewish 
Educational  Association,  founded  the  Hospi- 
tality Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  which  he  was  long  a  board  mem- 
ber, and  took  an  active  and  directing  Interest 
tn  the  Oregon  Prison  Association.  He  served 
many  years  on  the  boards  of  Temple  Betli 
Israel  and  the  Waverly  Baby  Home. 

Mr  Shemanski  Is  survived  by  two  datigh- 
ters,  Adnan  Pulop  and  Mrs  Burton  Llpman. 
both  of  Portland:  a  brother,  Alfred,  of 
Seattle:  a  sister.  Mrs.  Bertha  Sommer,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  three  grandchildren. 


[Prom    the   Portland    (Oree  )    Oregonlan    of 
June  lU,   1J51| 

PHILAJfTHBOPIST    LONC    ACTtVE 

Jbseph  Shemanski.  who  died  Saturday  at 
tbe  a-;e  of  82.  rose  from  an  immigrant  errand 
boy  to  an  honored  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist who  was  Li.<sociated  with  four  groups 
of  west  coast  department  stores  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Shemanski,  a  resident  cf  Portland 
siu:e  1888,  was  founder  and  president  of  the 
Eastern  Department  Store  here  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Eastern.  Pacific.  Columbia 
and  Eadtern-Pacific  group  of  st-:Tes.  He  was 
chiiirman  of  the  board  of  Pacinc  and  had 
been  at  one  lime  president  of  all  four. 

Starting  out  m  Portland  as  a  door-to-door 
peddler  with  a  stock  of  clocks,  rugs,  lace  cur- 
tains, and  wash-tub  wringers  Mr.  Shemanski 
built  up  a  small  store  at  the  northwest  corner 
Of  Third  Avenue  and  Taylor  Street.  He  slept 
In  the  back  of  the  store  and  kept  it  open  at 
night  until  he  went  to  bed. 

STORI  TAKES   HXW  QUAXTTSS 

Business  grew  from  month  to  month  and 
In  IT  months  young  Shemanski  moved  his 
stock  to  larger  quarters  at  Third  and  Madi- 
son. It  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  moves 
which  resulting  eventually  In  his  construc- 
tion In  1930  of  the  eight-story  fireproctf 
building  at  Northwest  Tenth  Avenue  and 
Washington  Street  which  houses  the  Eastern 
E)epartment  Store,  formerly  Eastern  Out- 
fitting Co. 

Joining  with  two  brothers,  IsadcH-e.  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Alfred,  of  Seattle.  Mr.  She- 
manski and  his  partners  buUt  up  business 


Red  Ckiaa  Is  Fast  Becoadaf  ■  Greater 
Menace  to  the  Untcd  States  aad  to  tb« 
Peace  aad  Security  of  tlie  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

OF  mpmrcKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  alarming 
reports  are  coming  out  of  China.  We 
are  told  that  mass  executions  are  taking 
place.  Russian  representatives  and  Red 
leaders  are  going  throughout  the  nation 
and  they  have  a  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  the  Chinese  people  should  "Hate 
America  and  help  Korea." 

They  have  inaugurated  a  system  to 
encourage  the  Chinese  people  to  inform 
on  any  of  the  Chinese  citizens  that  speak 
favorably  of  America  or  that  utter  any 
word  condemning  the  Red  regime  in 
China  or  opposing  the  Communists  in 
Russia. 

We  learn  that  a  gigantic  Red  purge. 
similar  to  the  butchery  that  occurred 
many  years  ago  when  Stalin  rose  to 
power,  is  now  taking  place  on  the  con- 
tinent of  China. 

These  Red  agents  go  to  a  town  or  vil- 
lage, they  have  what  they  call  a  Com- 
munist prosecutor,  they  round  up  some- 
times  IW)  and  sometimes  200  Chinese 
citizens,  they  have  a  public  mob  trial; 
they  encourage  informers  to  tell  any- 
thing they  will  against  these  Chinese  cit- 
izens ;  public  trials  are  held  in  some  open 
field  cr  large  building  and  the  mob.  that 
is  agitated  with  hate  of  America  and  who 
are  taught  to  sponsor  and  support  the 
Red  regime  in  China,  constitute  the  jury, 
and  after  this  mock  trial  has  raged  for  a 
short  while,  the  mob  that  is  gathered, 
shout  "guilty"  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Red  prosecutor,  and  mass  cMcutiona 
take  place  on  the  ground. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


•nils  is  en?  rf  th**  dark  and  bloody 
paces  that  will  be  writteti  in  the  history 
of  mankind 

I:  may  have  far-reachin~  effect  upon 
the  peace  and  secunty  o(  the  world.  By 
Ie*r  e:xl  bruul  force  this  leader  of  ccm- 
muntsm  i«  seeking  to  kill  out  all  opposa- 
tion  tn  China  and  build  up  a  consoli- 
dated spirt  of  ha'red  tcirard  the  UnJted 
F-a;€«i  »nd  ether  Chrisixan  and  pcace- 
l'Tiri«  pe;p'.e*;  of  the  world. 

R«c«ntlT.  another  story  comes  out  of 
Ch!nA  which  re^-etils  that  even  before 
Red  China  entered  the  Korean  war. 
there  was  a  plot  en  foot,  sponscred  by 
Russia.  *h;ch  is  st-ckiog  to  ally  the  na- 
Uon  of  Chaia  with  Russia  m  Russia  s 
designs  to  conquer  the  world 

IPurtbeTtnore.  the  roost  dai«?eroiis 
thtoc  is  now  cccumna  in  China  whereby 
the  younfc  men  of  that  very  populous 
natloo— those  who  are  under  25— 
are  being  not  only  Indoctrinated  with 
communism,  but  the>-  are  being  trained 
into  a  great  army  with  the  purpose  in 
mind  (rf  helping  Russia  and  Red  China 
to  conquer  the  world.  I  wish  to  quote 
herein  a  cUpptng  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  giving  an  accouiit  from 
Jlcns  Kcng  by  the  Asso^.^ted  Pres.*.  of 
June  15.  1351: 

RzB*  »T4T»  Waaaa  CcJ«ar«rf  Am   WwrrtmNia 
FaoK>  Cajtom  HaPoaTs 
Hoifo  Xam   Jut«  li  —A  pronixD*i.t  Euro- 
pean   yat  •rrlTwl   art«r  5  ▼«•!-»  In  Canroa, 
raid  t::;<lsy  CJ:ir-etff  Commur.isls  tcid  fc'.m: 

WaT*  not  alraid  of  tha  atom  bomb  We  re 
p'>inf  TO  '.i*-^  xhe  Am«ncaa  Army  and  then. 
%v.h  RuMia.  »t  re  gwiu«  to  cocquer  Oe  ivrid 
in  2  v«af»  •• 

-mat.  fca.d  the  E^cptia.  was  lajt  '.&l\  and 
b«  vaa  p;i«ied  Tiirte  w»€lt3  l-r.rr  :ne 
ChlTMae  RMte  tnterT«ne<l  In  th»  Korean  w«.', 
Tbe  Europeaa  askad  not  to  be  nr.mHl  be- 
cause hi»  agpncT  siUl  oper-it«»  m  Red  China. 
Bto  oOdal  dutte*  f«T*  mm  almost  daily 
coetACt  with  tbe  lugheat  Red  of&ctai^. 

"All  ertdence  in  Cmnion  la  Uiat  the  Red* 
TMily  •!•  preparmg  ror  war."  he  continued. 
"SUioc  Febniary  liie  number  of  ixoopa  haa 
fac«n  growirur  daiJy.  and  ti»ey  tram  daily 
within  the  city  They  dor.  t  seem  to  nave 
nsuch  heary  equipment,  but  they  all  have 
rlCea.  ah  are  well  c'.othed.  and  morale  seemj 

"PiazMS  Oy  orer  the  city  all  day  long  They 
ymut  to  appsar  tn  twos  and  threea.  but  row 
tlkcy  By  in  groups  of  8  or  10.  I  don  t  know 
U  tlMy  are  )eu. 

"At  least  aeve.'sl  hundred  Huislans  are 
la  Canton-  M-:*t  of  t.^em  are  air  :^rcf  cffl- 
cer».  they  d^  n  t  wea.--  urMicrms.  but  they 
an  DO  longer  quJet  abcut  what  they  are 
doing  ' 

Tte  Informant  oUd  that  deapiie  tbe  con- 
itaat  f«ar  of  arreet  and  execution,  youths 
belcw  25  favr,.'  ttje  Conr.munlai  regime  Older 
CMixm*".  he  aaiil.  iive  ui  dread  o<  arrirst  ai;d 
ex»cutlon.  bu'  even  i^trie  rl  them  are  torn 
brtwwen  p*rs<inal  fear  ar^d  pride  In  their 
c*Mintry 

B*  ripialned  the  p^jpJe  ?hin*  the  Chinese 
•r«  wiantAK  lu  Korea  since  ofllclals  rcie*M 
good  iMTWi  or  none  at   all. 

TtM  Bttropctta  declared  th«  west's  only 
bopa  at  prwectinf  wrid  war  is  to  find  a  way 
of  ■mihing  cunruDunjaaa  bafort  China* 
jouta  ta  roc&pUtely  acid 

"TWO  nu^t  ytiLn  and  it  wlU  be  loo  iaie,"* 
b«  acvened. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  caU 
tcrrttkle  acts  to  the  attentkm  of  my 
bcre  m  Coocresa.  Aod  etpeci* 
call  tht  atfeotlon  at  otir  great 
Cooimntee  on  Armad  Forces  and  our 
Crcat  C«^aimitue  on  Foreign  ASau-s  to 


these  thins s  that  are  taking  place  in 
China.  I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  these  facLs  to  those  m-'n  who  a:f  re- 
sponsible, throueh  the  Voice  of  Amenr a. 
to  carry  the  American  mes.sage  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  I  hop**  th.it  all  of 
U.S  will  in  a  spirit  of  true  patnoti.«m  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  prevent  th«  force 
of  evil  from  enaulfinE  the  wo:  Id, 


St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchfjt.a 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 

HON.  CUUDEI.BAKEWELL 

cF  Mr"'=or:ii 
IN  THE  HCt;~F  OF  REP:  ES' ^"  TAI  i\  t.^ 

Monda-j.  Jun--  19    1)51 

Mr.  B.\KEWELL.  Mr  Sp-alinv  tr.e 
St.  Louis  Symphcny  Orc^.'^'stra  :.s  th-^ 
second  oldest  symphomc  or.  inizatMn  in 
the  cour!tr>'.  It  wa.s  founded  more  than 
71  ye-irs  3.?o,  Nc.v  it  L«:  ccnfrcnN^d  -^  :th 
financial  difBcuUles  which  m^ke  the  ccn- 
tinuarce  of  the  orchestra  uncertain. 
La5t  year  it  operated  at  a  def.c;t  'f 
$4C.C00.  This  IS  auproximattiy  the 
amount  »hich  tht  orchestra  con:;io- 
uted  to  tax  revenue  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  payment  of  the  20- 
percent  Federal  amusement  tax 

The  experience  of  the  St  Lcuii  or- 
chestra is  typical  of  similar  crche.'stiaa 
aii  over  the  country  It  n  heai:er;ini{ 
to  Icnow  that  tlie  Ho';.s«  W.iys  and  Mcan.s 
Committee  ha.>  ter.tut.vely  exemoted 
nonprofit  cultu.'^l  erovips  such  as  sym- 
phonies and  operas  from  the  nr  jinent  of 
the  20-percent  tax  It  i.-^  e=.e::t:.'!  that 
thi-s  action  be  carried  thrcugh  into  '.e^ii- 
lation  in  order  that  %e  do  r.jt  .i-ipuii-  our 
rich  culiurul  horita--;. 


T'.ie 


.r: 


cUii.0.  ..1 1 


ra  the  St. 


Louii  Post-Di.-patch  stre.>->e.^  the  need 
for  the  ei.m. nation  of  this  -..x  if  we  are 
to  ma  ntaia  m  St.  Luiii.-.  iiif  second  old- 
esi  symphony  orcht.-tia  ;..  '..i-   country: 

Lew  NCTI   TOP.   THI   SV.VST'K  ■   ■.  T 

While  St  L<"i.i9  ^•rue4>';  '  '  ^•  ■""  >  -  "'"-^t 
syrnphny  orch<'i''.-u  -I'.ive  '-•"p  Federal  ad- 
ml«.«lrn8  t*x  n".»it^»^  it  m<  '<»  diftrul':  to  do  ao. 
Thv?s  th;"  G'lvernnn^r:".  ;>•■ 'i.^*"-*  •v.  ■•  the 
c<~iaimunlty  tries  to  prener'v  T'--.:o  absurd 
sittiatlon  ouk!i:  i'  be  ronied^'l  n  the  new 
Peder&I  tax  law 

The  H'juse  W  ivs  and  Mi-ar*  C'  r.-.nw  ',■•■  ;^aj 
tentative. y  decided  :•-•  exe"v.;t  -,:.  o'" ■  -  r- 
;hi-stfas.  opera.*:  and  iU"-a  r.'  :.■■;■■  .'V:  .'u.- 
tural  organlza'.i  :i:s  rr  n;  t.".e  iC - ;  eimPt  ad- 
mia*tun«  tax  This  .  r.lv  '.  •'  As  aoidted 
to  these  gn.uprf.  t^:e  tax  n^-^  .i  -*-.tr-  ..-;.••  •■..•r- 
gency  measure  and  sr.aild  b**  »>r.  ikI  I:  ;s 
Inteudeil  principally  a-  in  ar.wmev.'.f:  •  mx. 
aiid  there  U  a  sen. -us  (i:<.:\V^.  :.  ^-"a  r-i 
tile     pr',.'i'.  aijiv-     .iiiiu:-e  merit     i:'.r1  .st-'ic     .■\:.<.i 

liiUilC.tl    t^-^\^'^»    ■I.Im.CIX    :i.-L;l    ...;...     .     .  .i    Ai^.d 

St  Lijuls'  orf.'-.e^tra  :s  'hp  •<?<-•'. :.f1  ■  :'(■-'  .:: 
the  Nitirn  It  !.s  ore  i'.  th"  ft:-»--r  Yr>-  :' 
fcafl  nearly  retch. -'I  the  end  'if  l*s  ftr.,i:-,,-n: 
■cale^  The  amount  of  thf  jidmiJ<f<i''t  ^  '.tx 
Tlrtually  maJteu  the  difference  b«:>f.ve»T  "s 
MO. 000  deficit  and  *  bahinrfd  b.  k  T'^e 
same  amount  means  relatively  irle  •  'ne 
rederai  Treaaury 

Symphony  Society  leaders  are  so  ■  r  .»-T.'«d 
that  they  are  ndviainii  aia»K-  p*-:  ni  '  wr!-*- 
their  CoocTMamen.  urflsif  elimination  if  ti..> 
tax.  We  do  not  tielleve  our  Repre'*er.»rtM\>'n 
would  wtsh  to  help  sliemce  the  :niii»i'-  vhi.  h 
f(-i-  71  year»  kaa  »u:i^  .i;  :ii-:  . n..-     :   -■■    I      . 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

f^r  MiESi^'STPri 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  CF  RErRE£EKT.\TIV£3 

Mnndav.  June  IH.  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  MLssi^sippi.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  unan.mous  consent,  I  include 
an  aiticie  from  the  N'e"v  Yoric  Times  for 
June  17.  1951: 

I.v;.ENTnrs  Urges  roa  S.winss  Bonus — Mc:r 
Ar::<,»(Tr. E  Pa...Mur:o.v  Is  Hli.o  Niclssaht 
.\,  .7*^£i  ¥mj-  Cft  lM-L.\r:;N  Lv:cM-  - 
.'VlTion  This  Ylas  Doubted— Bit  .^n  Evin- 

TCAL     In-!R£ST     RiS£.     BrTTEa     REr-EMi-TlON 

Psovis:,..N.   r..x  ExziiPrioN  Ark  Sjun 
I  By  George  -A.  Mooncy  I 

Thrifty  pt:rc:ia->Ts  of  Ur.l'od  State*  S-'.v- 
ir.gs  bcndo  r.ciiid  receive  .iddrion.il  i .'.cen- 
time under  proposals  to  promote  sales  of  ti-.e 
^eciirltles  now  fte.n^  considered  by  econo- 
TiNts  ind  other  hli^h-bankini?  authentic*. 

The  TTP:'.sury  Itself  ha.s  endorsed  s<-:r:-.c  cf 
t;-.e  riiar*.  but  accordinK  to  fln.inclal  rb- 
rerveV"  declining  BHles  and  tho  ccntlnum^ 
renr  of  innatton  Indicate  that  the  ndoption 
(  f  ^  more  attractive  savings  device  u  im- 
f  r-ratlve  T^le  problem,  they  cxplcln.  1::  two- 
:  .c!  requiring  some  me-^na  tbat  will  fc^.it 
me  current  excess  of  redcmpticns  over  tales. 
!  at  the  same  time  st'mtil  itc  the  >jrc*th 
.i.-.d  increased  u^e  of  savings  tor  tintncr.-.^ 
Crvrnment  expendittires  on  an  expar.dtd 
sciie. 

S.\L£S  IjfT  ron  JANUART 

Sales  of  the  met  popular  scries  E  bonds. 
Thioh  amounted  to  e-iCJ.OCO.COr)  in  January 
KoO  ac.ilr.dt  red:mpttons  of  *3Ci'\0<'"  GOO.  In 
Jioviarv  I'f  thl.s  vrir  amounted  to  i3-:3  CCt) - 
■T  -iofh  rede.-o.ptlcns  of  »448.0C0,CiXi.  la 
M;v  :  :a.?t  year,  wben  net  redemptions  be- 
cin  sa.es  amount*>d  to  1307  000  00  J.  aaaln.«t 
raii.^-lns  of  »313  0C0.COO,  while  m  the  eame 
i.-i..Mt.h  'hi.*  •.■e>r  r'iUcaintions  had  r-sen  to 
8339  CCC  tXlC.  attains-  sales  of  only  •347, OCC- 
i'  .'o 

Fj  meet  this  s.tuatlon.  varljus  pr-^pct-als 
have  bet-n  offered  a.^d.  although  the  Trea«t:rv 
IS  r.ct  li^elv  to  ta.'te  any  action  this  year.  i'..i 
cf  the  sugefjtions  are  andcjfcted.y  being 
closely  txaauneil  The  '.faNt  rrir. ..Ucated  cf 
the  pro.os^ils  is  a  simple  Increaee  i::  the  r=t9 
piud.  Such  .1  -■e:x  ■.  :  i  i.rse.  w-jM  raise 
the  TrcaaiiTj  i  ii.ttres;  cost,  but  fiuancial  ct- 
Mr\er8  note  'r".:  mtes  on  m.i.'kctable  Go  •- 
erument  U^'U-s  .md  r."*^.-  rrr.-,.---.^e  t^^nda 
have  risen  about  rne-1.  iir  of  1  percent  sine* 
the  beg.r.nin:;   <  f   lait   year. 

Series  E  b  nds  nc-*-  ; :..y  holders  2.9  per- 
cent at  maturity  arter  10  yeirs.  and  sug- 
k;iitlan3  re£ar:i::ig  .i  high-r  rov  -,  Ivl-  nsrely 


_i.'clfi'\  h.ivp  :i;'»n*loned  r"t  :''  s  r.^.nglng 
♦  rem  84  tn  4  percent  In  ar.v  e- ent.  It  ap- 
pears rr\M  the  oi.«--hal'  .'  1  ^tnenl  rise  In 
•\f  :r..i.-''p*  r:i'e  io.d.o.it-*?  't-.'^  '.»oi>-t  that  Is 
i.eedeJ  to  malce  the  no:.:ii.»rltetr.ble  sailsga 
h'  i.ds    -I  oipe'.ri'.e    *ith    al'-'ri.a  .ve    lavest- 

f'l'.or  or.  C'0=  1.1"  for  ir.-ikir  •  •/  ■  '  -  -.  mere 
o  ■    1..    :    0     •  e.s*  ;t'5    h  .  ••■■  !  ""1    the 

M;^'.»e6tion."i  tJi«*  i  laryer  retu'ii  >■  i"  o- -vided 
l:i  rl-.e  event  of  early  redempti.,r.  i  r  •  o.at  the 
I.!  t.ds  be  madf  tax-''xempt 

K  pr»'.-.e:ita  ive  i-RA.'.*  E  iMiTii  Deuiccrtt. 
cf  Cret'n-*-  <_d  Nt..«»  .  baa  mr- >..ucad  a  bill 
f:.„-.t  *...4ltl  ■  .'  tae  l.-.'ereat  r.ite  to  2  flT- 
oent  ar.d  theo.  ex'.Tnpt  tiie  ;.-.-tr'  t  frrm  ia- 
or.ie  'axes 

MA.NY    AOil^E  UN    T^X    EX.U"Ti:>» 

MHiiy  flnanciAl  ub«er.et3  a.^re-  -A.ai  him 
I;..lted.  they  p<  int  out  while  a  t:i:;-er.empt 
fe.i'ure  would  reduce  the  tax  yle.vl.  it  would 
permit  'he  Oorernment  to  pay  s  I-^wer  rate 

ITivis    1'    U    ♦•!'    tbe    reward    of    a   sMghtly 
n-'j.uct'l    t  .X     -ol-.'-du-e     w':o;d    provide    the 
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•trongest  Incentive  to  proepectlve  buyers  of 
the  b-jnd-s.  Inducing  them  to  save  and  chan- 
neling thoir  funds  out  of  the  Inflationary 
buyinj;  stream  One  projxxial  which  seeks 
to  achieve  that  objective  has  been  offered 
by  Prof  Neil  Jacoby,  of  the  University  of 
Caufornia. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Jacoby  proposal 
Is  a  tax-redaction  bond.  Under  this  plan 
the  Government  would  impose  a  speclal-de- 
fer.se  tax  on  individual  incomes  and  would 
then  allow  exemptions  from  the  tax  for  per- 
sons wh)  bouaht  the  bonds  The  bonds 
would  not  be  redeemable  'n  the  early  years 
and  the  proceeds  could  not  be  spent  during 
the  period  -ahen  the  economy  was  expanding 
to  meet  defense  needs  Acct/rding  to  Pro- 
fess'jr  Jacoby.  such  a  plan  would  be  more 
desirable  than  a  simple  increase  In  taxes, 
because  taxes  already  are  at  a  level  where 
a  further  rise  will  be  reflected  in  reduced 
Incentive. 

The  principal  objection  to  ail  these  pro- 
posals .=eems  to  be  that  of  timing  Fiscal 
experts  are  widely  agreed  that  the  plans  have 
merit  but  some  question  whether  the  time 
has  yet  come  for  resorting  to  such  measures. 
Until  the  Nation  reaches  the  point  where  ex- 
panded Government  expenditures  make  pay- 
a.s->uu-eo  impracticable,  they  hold,  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  raising  revenue  through 
taxes 

'If  we  agree  to  an  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  during  an  inflationary  boom,  and  also 
accept  the  idea  that  an  unbalanced  budget 
may  be  necessary  in  periods  of  business 
recession  to  avert  the  danger  of  spiralmg  de- 
flation, wnere  will  we  ever  find  a  stopping 
point  for  the  public  debf"  one  downtowi^ 
economist  asked  last  week. 

Moreover,  he  argued,  personal  income  that 
Is  diverted  to  the  flnanclng  of  defense  ex- 
penditures through  taxation  at  a  time  when 
pers<inal  consumption  has  to  be  cartailed 
need  not  be  returned  to  the  public  later. 
Borrowed  money,  however,  on  whatever 
terms,  would  have  to  be  repaid  when  the 
binds  became  redeemable,  he  said,  adding 
that  there  could  be  no  assxirance  that  the 
additions  to  personal  incomes  then  would 
be  timely. 


Whereas  cotton  constitutes  the  largest  cash 
agricultural  crop  produced  In  the  State  of 
Missouri;  and 

Whereas  such  Increase  in  acreage  as  well 
as  increased  production  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  agricultural  products,  will 
necessarily  require  a  substantial  increase  In 
the  number  of  farm  workers  to  pi.ant.  culti- 
vate and  harvest  such  crops;  and 

Whereas  in  the  year  1950.  out  of  a  total  of 
approximately  100.000  workers  required  to 
handle  the  cotton  crop,  over  42.CKX)  were 
brought  into  the  State  for  such  purpose; 
and 

Wbereas  the  Government  la  building  and 
will  soon  operate  an  atomic-bomb  plant  at 
Pat'ucah.  Ky  .  which  wUl  require  thousands 
of  employees  in  Its  operation,  most  of  whom 
will  be  drawn  from  southeast  Missouri  and 
on  the  neighboring  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  thus  further  reducing  the  poten- 
tial labor  supply;  and 

Whereas  the  increased  acreage  as  afore- 
said will  require  about  20  percent  more 
workers  in  1951  than  was  used  In  1950  to 
plant  and  cultivate  said  cotton  crop  and 
about  30  percent  more  workers  for  the  har- 
vesting of  such  crops:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
iJ^.^oired.  That  the  Federal  G<:)vernmenl. 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and 
the  Missouri  State  Employment  Service  be 
requested  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Missouri  to  lend 
assistance  to  the  cotton  growers  of  thl.-*  State 
In  providing  adequate  numbers  o^  farm 
workers  to  enable  the  production  of  the 
amount  of  cotton  required  as  aforesaid:  and 
b '  it  further 

Reaclied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  cf  this  house 
t  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Senators  Thomas  C  Hennings.  Jr.,  and 
J.imes  P  Kem:  to  Hon.  Paul  C.  Jones.  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  of  the  Tenth  Di.strlct 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  Honorable 
Maurice  Tobln,  Secretary  of  Labor.  Hon. 
Robert  Goodwin.  Ertrecior  of  the  United 
States  Employment  SerTlce;  to  Gov  Forrest 
Smith;  and  to  Hon.  Charles  A  Ricker.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
of  the  State  of  Missouri. 


Missoari  Legislatiire  Appeals  for  Assist- 
ance ui  Meetinf  Demaa^  for  A^ul- 
tural  Labor  To  Harrest  Cottoa  Crop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  PAUL  C.  JONES 

or  Missotru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks relative  to  the  pressing  need  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  agrricultLiral  labor 
this  fall.  I  am  submitting  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  membership  of  the  House, 
a  copy  of  House  Resolution  90.  recently 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Missouri  Legislature: 

Hoti^i   RESOLtmoN   90 

Whereas  by  reason  of  national  mobiliza- 
tion for  defense  production  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  requested  that  the  acreage  tised 
for  the  growing  of  cotton  be  increased  to 
30.000.000  acres  In  1951,  an  Increase  of  11.- 
000  000  acres  orer  that  grown  In  the  year 
1950:   and 

Whereas  Mlssoirrt's  quota  of  such  acre- 
age devoted  to  the  growing  of  cotton  has 
been  fLxed  at  800.000  acres;  or  40  percent 
over  1950  planted  acres;  and 


'Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  m  Arlinc- 
toB  CeBMtery,  Every  MoiaeBt  of  Ererj 
Day,  Erery  Day  of  Every  Week, 
Wbctker  Fair  or  Tempest-Tossed,  Foot- 
steps of  a  Pacaif  Soldier  Sisf  a  Stranfe 
Staccato  Soag — Yes,  Tliis  Is  tbe  Tomb 
of  *Aa  Americas  Soldier  Kbowb  bat  to 
God'  "—Battle  Report,  Washin«toB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  18,  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  the 
thirty-mnth  Battle  Report.  Washington, 
was  an  especially  prepared  television 
tribute  to  America  s  honored  dead.  On 
this  program.  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  the 
assistant  to  the  President,  and  his  official 
guests — in  Memorial  Day  ceremonials — 
addressed  themselves  to  particularly  se- 
lected subjects. 

While  all  of  the  officials  whom  Dr. 
Steelman  presents  on  each  succeeding 
Battle  Report.  Washington,  do  not  al- 
ways tell  of  pleasant  things — no  one  who 


has  followed  this  weekly  teledocumen- 
tary  will  dispute  the  fact  that  those  top- 
flight ofBcials  report  facts  which — in 
many  instances  previously  unknown — 
become  self-evident  truths  upon  disclo- 
sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  misunderstandings,  and  the 
bickerings,  with  respect  to  the  Nation's 
economy  and  welfare.  Its  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policies  which  confront  us 
here  on  Capitol  HiU.  t  is  indeed  a  healthy 
thinp  that  each  week,  candidly,  dis- 
passionately, and  absolutely  devoid  of  all 
political  implications,  high-ranking  pub- 
lic officials  of  this  administration  make 
report  to  the  Nation  with  respect  to 
things  that  are  Immediately  within  the 
scop>e  of  their  official  duties. 

In  this  week's  Battle  Report.  Washing- 
ton. Dr.  Steelman  brings  to  the  television 
the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Oreece. 
a  man  trusted  and  beloved  by  all  who 
know  him,  the  Honorable  John  E.  (Jack) 
Peurifoy,  who  has  just  returned  to  our 
coimtry  for  a  brief  visi-.  He  returned 
in  order  to  report  on  conditions  in 
Greece — which  until  recently  was  not 
alone  threatened  but  almost  subjected 
to  communistic  imperialistic  domination. 
Additionally  thereto,  Rear  Adm.  James 
H.  Poskett,  USN.  makes  a  comprehen- 
sive report  as  to  just  how  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  is  working. 
while  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Sawyer,  discourses  at 
some  length  on  the  vital  role  that  the 
Umted  States  is  now  playing  in  world 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  life  have  I  ever 
attended  any  memorial  ceremony  more 
profound  or  more  impressive,  wherein 
tribute  was  paid  to  all  of  our  honored 
dead  that  died  in  all  of  the  heroic  battles 
from  Lexington  to  Seoul. 

The  memory  of  the  narration  in  free 
verse  to  "An  American  soldier  known 
but  to  God,"  and  before  whose  tomb  a 
n?ver -ending  vigil  is  kept  at  Arlington 
Cemetery,  as  told  by  Bill  Wood,  is  some- 
thing, also,  that  I  shall  never,  never 
forget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  could  have  heard 
the  thirty-ninth  Battle  Report.  Wash- 
ington, and  imderstood  its  meaning, 
could  have  seen  the  almost-living  pic- 
tures taken  but  a  few  hours  previously 
on  the  Hangye-Inje  road  along  the  east 
coast  of  Korea,  and  not  be  a  better  man 
because  he,  too,  shall  have  seen  the 
soldier  at  Arlington  Cemetery  who 
marches  every  succeeding  hour  of  each 
night  aiid  day  in  memory  of  these  brave 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  privilege  of  ac- 
quamting  themselves  in  full  with  the 
wondrous  message  delivered  in  the 
thirty -ninth  Battle  Report,  Washington, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  same  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  this  days  proceedings; 

Mi-  McCORMicK.  In  Korea,  guns  blaze  as 
U.  N.  troops  once  again  smash  northward 
across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  In  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  Reds.  And  In  Waah- 
Ington,  NBC  television  turns  lt«  cameras 
once  again  on  the  battle  against  Communlat 
aggression  not  only  In  Korea,  bat  through- 
out the  world. 


Coamnter  oq  AmMd  Poroet  ana  our 
gmit  CuiBiBitue  cm  Foreign  AHaurs  to 


would  WUJ  to  ne'.p  •ti*mc«  tne  mvisi'-    vni.  n 


rt-uucitl     i,.x     .d.f'du.e     w-juid     provide    Uu- 
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Tb*  Mkttan  >  Capital,  vbcra  Uito  pact  ««ek. 
PnaMMit  Tnun*D  pcocUlmwl  Uuit  «•  would 
nclBt  •oTl«t  tfraanj  with  "Utc  faltb  of  our 
fatlMn."  And  Korea,  where  m  have  pledged 
Chat  faith  trtth  men  and  arma. 

TW«  wmk.  marked  by  Memorial  Dat,  Bat- 
tle Report  haa  pr«  pared  a  •peclal  teleTlalon 
trtbota  to  our  baaored  dead.  lo  addition, 
ve  vUl  pnacDt  a  truly  gtobal  picture  of  the 
fl^t  that  contlauo  over  their  graeea  to  pre- 
■ere*  our  treadoma  Standing  by  to  report  to 
you — an  ambaaaad<>r.  an  admiral,  and  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  PraaMent't  Cabinet.  But  first,  the 
It    to    the    Preat'lent.    Dr.    John    R. 
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Dr.  9rauKAjr.  Good  afternoon,  ladlea  and 
gaviUanm.  Naxt  Wadaaaday  la  kCetaorlal 
Day.  Tba  laat  raiting  place  of  thoae  who 
fought  and  dlad  fcr  our  tdeala  are  now  found 
orar  two  cnntlnanu  and  on  many  tslanda  of 
tba  Pacific.    R  la  a  dlatreaalng  fact  to  re- 


War  la  a  aordld.  ugly  bualneaa.  In  this 
aallglttaaM  ^e.  whan  men  have  the  leam- 
t^[  at  eanturtaa  at  their  ooounand.  It  U  dia- 
OBUnVlBg  to  realliae  that  there  stlU  aj  e  men 
la  tlM  workd  who  plot  to  wage  war.  They 
■ra  the  cnemlca  cf  all  mankind. 

But  we,  the  peojrie  of  the  United  States. 
atord  to  be  dlaecuraged.  W<>  must 
on  our  cruaada  to  prevent  wars  with 
r^tacraaatng  n<or  and  leave  nothing  un- 
whleh  will  baaten  the  day  when  na- 
can  live  In  harmony. 
Tlirottgb  the  Rirthall  plan  and  the  point 
4  prograoi  we  are  cooperating  with  nations 
ail  over  the  world  to  help  their  peopiee  ob- 
tata  the  material  thlnffi  which  are  so  eaaen- 
ttal  to  thdr  phyalcal  welfare.  TbJa  coopera- 
tloa  la  aataadad  In  the  aplrlt  of  brotherhood. 
It  ta  giean  ao  mun  everywhere  can  see  for 
lliMiiaalna  that  it  la  not  necessary  to  rob. 
to  munfter.  or  to  wage  wars  In  order  u>  ob- 
tain the  good  thin  p  In  life.  It  is  not  charity. 
It  la  purely  and  simply  a  Joint  effort  of  free 
ptinpilaa  to  create  a  world  of  plenty. 

The  aiirf—a  of  theaa  proncrams  has  enraged 
Vam  barbarian  a  In  the  Kremlin.  Their  de- 
Buadattaaa  pour  forth  from  radio  »t«tions 
■vipaiMrB  with  ever -Increasing  bltter- 
But  people  ctf  the  free  world  are  fast 
yy«y»»T«wg  them  for  what  they  are.  Pree 
do  not  want  war. 
Brat  gueat  thla  afternoon  la  our  Am- 
to  Oraece.  Ur.  John  X.  Peurlfoy. 
■•  has  returned  for  a  brief  vialt  Ln  order  to 
mpett  on  tfrnd^^t""!  In  the  nation  which 
only  reeanUy  waa  threatened  by  Comoiunist 


Jamea  H.  Poakett  U  here  to  tell 
tte  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlza- 
ti  working  to  rcalat  aggraaatnn  which 
■Utfkt  thraatcn  tba  paaca  and  aecurlty  of  12 


of  Commerce.  Mr  Charles 
an  important  role  to  play  In  the 
ot  hoUiding  world  proapertty.  He  will 
taU  «•  how  loteraatioaal  trade  la  being  used 
In  tha  war  agalnat  poverty.  And.  In  con- 
■My  I  read  a  paragraph  frm  the 
U'a  statesBant  of  last  Thun<lay7 
"In  the  proclamation  which  I  Issued  on 
May  2S.  19S0.  I  proclaimed  each  kfemorlal 
Day  aa  a  day  of  prayer  fur  pcrmanerr.  peace. 
11  00  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
tfayUght-aaviaff  time,  aa  an  am>ro- 

K'ala  nam  tat  each  ABarlcun.  according  to 
ova  raUgkma  faith,  to  beg  dlvliMi  aid  In 
;  enduring  peace  to  a  troubled  world." 
The  Brltlah  Twenty-ninth 
In  otir  stnigcla  ^(alnst  the 
tnvadere   In   Korea.      Hine   you 
the  laeaat  Bed  defense 
Seoul,  ^mftf  t  «aya  without  food 
Tbday  they  ate  Joined  with  oui 
troepa  in  our  triumphant 
tta  thlrty-alghth  par- 
ituag  eul- 


Ob  the  other 
off  tlM  world,  but  all  part  U  tha 


fight  against  Soviet  communism,  our  G'''<!c 
allies.  You  see  them  here  tr.ilnlng  '..  pr-  - 
tect  thetr  homeland  -.vi'h  equlpmeru  we  se:.t 
them  under  our  mutual  defense  a-i.si"'  ;  .  ♦- 
prjgram.  Our  next  guest  is  just  b.i.k  :r  lu 
this  critical  area  to  rep<jrt  to  the  Pressdetu. 
He  faces  our  cameras  n  >w  that  you  may  h^  ir 
the  high  spots  of  his  rep)r*  for  ynrr-ei;. 
LAdies  and  gentleman  ■  ur  .^mba.'fladcr  to 
Greece.   John   K.   Peurlfov 

Mr  PitmiFOT  Greece  tod.iy  Is  .i  free  r.  iti<  n. 
We  have  helped  her  t"  protect  ar.d  maii.ta  ;i 
this  freedom  However,  the  Sovif  ihr»-n', 
disguised  as  intern.iU'inal  cnrv.!7ii;iu-::i.  ccr.- 
tlnuea  to  menace  Greece.  The  Greek  f^  \  c 
are  working  coura)i!eou.s.ly  at  their  clfrt^r-'- 
and  economic  problems  They  are  n  •.  ';•. 
of  the  woods  yet  and  *Ul  not  be  withiir  <.  '.ir 
help. 

We  have  helped  Greece  through  a  cruiiil 
stage.  She  eufleretl  great  deFtruciion  n;,J 
desolatlcn  m  the  Second  World  War  a;.cl  u;.- 
der  the  German  occupation  Under  th'>  Ir  i- 
man  doctrine  we  sough:  to  help  thp  Greeks 
restore  Internal  secvirity.  .naure  a  iiviin;  sub- 
sistence, promote  reconstruct Mn  and  pro- 
duction facilities,  and  strengthen  th-  adm:;- 
latratlve  and  technical  orginizaTion  t  Oref< 
Institutions.  However,  the  Communist  n.  .- 
tary  threat  was  great.  The  large  mijorry 
of  the  aid  had  to  be  devoted  to  n.ilitarv 
defense.  Only  the  residue  could  be  devoted 
to  badly  needed  economic  and  soci.il  recor- 
structlon.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  '  f  1949 
that  Greece  was  iible  to  rid  her  l.ind  :  t;ie 
guerrilla  pestilence.  Tbu  to<  k  tremendous 
Greek  sacrifice  and  vnliant  effort,  .ilon^  wr.h 
American  aid. 

Although  internal  security  had  befn  es- 
tablished, a  threat  of  a.i  altered  nature  tcx;ic 
shape.  This  was  the  e.xternal  thrr  it  '■) 
Greece  from  Its  ScMet-dominated  neuhbors. 
To  meet  this  threat  Blnj'jst  half  or  th** 
Greek  Government  s  budget  expenditure.s  is 
being  devoted  to  defenses  This  cuts  deepiy 
Into  the  money  which  could  otnerwise  i;e 
Uised  for  economic  improvement  V»>  ha'.>' 
long  known  that  poverty  is  a  fertile  b.-eedii.i; 
ground   for   communism 

Continued  economic  assistance  is  esser.- 
tSal  to  help  the  Greeks  aiont;  the  road  to- 
ward self-sufflclencv  They  l-avr-  n  >  :i;e  ins 
of  doing  It  alone  The  Greek  rronL.n^.v  is  n'  t 
self-£L:fEcient  A.s  a  re-^'.ilt  there  a-i.'  •  a:- 
reiicy  troubles  and  uruavor.ibie  tr.iue  b.il- 
ances-  Greece  Is  prlnrlpallv  an  a jr'.oiil'ur.il 
country.  We  are  helping  her  to  expand  r^cr 
agricultural  products  and  fisiiiuij  iiiilas'rifs. 
In  addition.  Greece  must  increase  her  rr^ti.'i- 
factures  and  items  for  ezF>ort  in  ordr t  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  With  our  ,i--i.',-Mr.i  c 
an  electric-power  program  Is  beln«  dev*-:  p^-d 
whieh  m  turn  will  provide  a  bo^.i  '.-.•:  Lp 
development  of  light  Industries  M.i::y  !.?  r 
things  are  being  dona  to  strengtaen  tne 
Grsek  economy.  Since  1947  Greece  li  is  ■»  r.\p 
a  long  way  in  self-help  She  r.  .v  y.r  lkcs 
all  the  cloihlnie  requlrenietit-s  :  r  :.tr  .irnn'l 
forcea.  Soon  she  wUi  produce  mt^r>  :  lier 
requirements   Interually 

Continued  miUtary  atsist.iiii-e  :•'  (;:■.■? 
is  eeacntlai  for  the  maintenance  sxi.-.i  :••;  i.r 
of  military  items,  and  to  repi.ice  ih  ^<■  :--'n;s 
worn  out  during  the  guerii;.i  wartan  1'  is 
also  eaaentlal  to  supply  the  re<jutremeir.s  f 
a  trained  reserve  strength,  and  to  c  in^ir.ue 
the  modernutatiun  of  military  equii  n.ent 

Today  International  communism  is  rc- 
aortlng  once  more  to  the  technique  of  i!ie 
"big  Uc"  against  the  Greeks.  In  1'>I7.  in- 
ternational communism  attempted  to  cre- 
ate a  widespread  false  tmpres&ion  of  the 
Oreek  guerillas.  They  said  the  guerillas 
were  only  simple  peasants  and  worklngmeu 
seeking  economic  and  soctni  Justice  They 
alao  foatered  the  tdta  that  the  Oreek  Oov- 
emment  waa  fascist.  Today  International 
lunlan  would  have  ua  believe  that 
la  threatening  her  Communist  neigh- 
bor*. The  United  Nations  Special  Conimlt- 
lae  on  tiie  Balkans  have  luvesii^aua  this 


charste  thoroughly.  It  has  repc;rted  to  the 
United  Nations  that  the  charge  has  :.o 
f(..undatioa  in  truth. 

In  the  Greek  nation  wc  have  a  stan.  h 
ally  Gretce  has  repelltd  C<  .'nmunU-  a.-- 
kT-esEion  in  her  own  land.  She  has  t  ught 
C'  mniunist  nuiieuvers  In  the  United  N:i- 
tions.  A  valiant  battalion  is  fightme  :n 
Korea  But  today  Instead  of  having  to  Agh: 
with  stc.'ies  and  pitchforks  she  can  liuard 
h^r  b<'rdtr8  with  rifles  and  bayone's  Th.^ 
m  ral  fiber  and  fighting  ability  of  her  trotjps 
i.«t  unsurpassed.  I  believe  that  our  inve*t- 
meot  In  Greece  has  been  a  sound  t.ne  The 
Greek  spirit  Is  excellent.  We  must  help  to 
keep  It  so 

Mr  MrCoRMiCK  Movlni?  forward  in  action 
not  unlike  this,  the  Allies  battle  tc  tn^hten 
their  trup  on  6€.C<D0  desperate  Retls.  Toe  la.'t 
>,re.it  Communist  ofTensive  thrown  fur  a  .o. s, 
the  invaders  are  seeking  to  retreat  back  the 
w.iv  fhfy  came,  but  are  ceaselessly  liem^ 
p(  unded  by  cur  artillery  and  air  f  .'re. 
Heaviest  fighting  right  now  in  reixirted  aiong 
the  pa5t  coast  on  the  Hangye-Icje  road 

Off  the  Korean  coast,  a  Navy  patrol  ride.s 
out  heavy  seas  as  a  tanker  pull.^  up  to  fu.'l 
thf  ves.<^els  with  f^U — oil  so  Important  to  cur 
succets  there  Only  a  partnership  of  na- 
ti  n.s  makes  p<»6ible  the  delivery  of  the  re- 
S'ltirces  we  need  for  our  common  deiens*'. 
Ai-.ri  the  economic  life  of  that  partnership 
is  based  on  International  trace.  Hew  all 
this  relates  to  the  war  in  Koiea,  and  the 
strength  we  ne«d  to  face  up  lo  communism 
wherever  It  threatens,  Is  the  subject  of  the 
man  our  cameras  show  you  novr  He  is  the 
Secretarv  of  Commerce.  Charles  Sawyer 

Secretary  Sawtkk.  World  Trade  Week  dates 
back  17  years  Over  that  perli  d  leaders  of 
American  business  and  Government  have 
each  year  sought  to  make  clsar  the  i.T.- 
portance  of  our  foreign  trade.  They  have 
been  partially  successful.  All  Americans 
ni5w  know  that  they  drink  lm{  orted  cuflec: 
most  realize  that  they  live  more  comlortably 
because  of  Imported  raw  mateiials.  A:  the 
sam*  time,  some  Americans  .-omplacently 
assume  that  experts  represent  hat  we  can- 
not consume  of  our  total  output.  Our  in- 
ternation.ll  trade  is  not  something  to  whi^h 
we  .should  pay  lip  service  jne  vk.tfk  a 
vtMT  N>  r  Is  It  a  pe.iretime  frill,  v:  te 
sl'.uiihed  i-ff  In  time  of  emerge  icy.  Our  ex- 
port trade  Is  the  mechanls'n  tl  rough  whirh 
we  supply  our  overseas  partn?rs  w;th  the 
maten.ils  that  they  need — to  enable  them 
to  play  their  proper  rcle  in  our  common 
nvbUiZJition  Our  Import  trad,  vital  t."  our 
-  wn  mubillKitlon  effcrt,  supjUes  us  with 
es'sential  metals,  minerals,  at  d  other  raw 
m.itemls  in  which  we  oursclve;  are  a  tiave- 
ni  f     Nation. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce.  am  chareed 
wrh  rpsponsiblllty  far  cur  t  \p>Tt-cor.tr  >I 
program.  Export  control  Is  l<jhtly  in^er- 
prt'ted  by  many  as  taking  all  necessary  pre- 
ciiutioris  that  United  States  ex  jorts  m.iy  not 
endanger  our  national  security 

I  am  proud  of  my  Department's  work  in 
carrying  out  the  dllBcuU  task  <  f  sdmlnist^r- 
ini?  export  controls.  I  have  k  n-^  since  pro- 
hibited the  export  to  the  Sov  et  bloc  of  all 
commodities  which  might  cont  ibute  to  their 
war  potential.  I  cut  off  all  i  xpcrts  to  the 
North  Korean  aggressors  at  tl :e  outbreak  of 
fighting  in  Korea,  and  resclndec  all  outstand- 
ing export  licenses  to  China  h  ng  before  the 
Chinese  Reds  entered  the  conflict  Tour  na- 
tional security  has  not  been  n  vlecicd 

Our  domestic  mobilization  has  required 
priority  assignments  to  produc;lcn  drastical- 
ly aJIecting  our  own  defense  elort.  It  is.  of 
course,  equally  Important  to  recognize  tha 
needs  of  our  allies  and  frier  da  across  the 
seas.  The  didlcult  problem  cf  maintaining 
a  proper  balance  between  our  comestlc  needs 
and  those  of  other  countrlea  'alia  upon  the 
Commerce  Department  operatl  og  export  con- 
trol. We  must  get  proper  quantities  of  criti- 
cal   materials,    mcatly    mXue.-ala,    cuch    as 
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chrome,  cobalt,  manganeae.  copper,  tin.  et 
cetera,  and  these  other  countries  must  receive 
from  us  a  variety  of  fabricated  materials  as 
well  as  the.«e  raw  materials  themselves.  We 
have  provided  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  mechanism  for  considering  and  de- 
ciding these  questions,  which  was  operating 
before  the  Korean  war.  It  docs  not  undertake 
to  decide  these  questions  in  the  first  Instance 
Itself  but  secures  advice  from  and  gives  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  opinions  of  varlotis 
other  agencies.  Including  those  dealing  on  an 
International  basis  with  this  problem.  For- 
eign requirements  are  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  such  Jiverse  items  as  locomotives 
and  mining  equipment  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  decisions  are  not  easy.  Nobody,  or  at 
least  very  few  people,  will  be  satisfied  It  is 
necessary  to  make  decisions  which  hurt  or  at 
least  which  greatly  inconvenience  many  peo- 
ple II  would  be  pleasanter  to  avoid  making 
these  difficult  decisions,  but  complete  chaos 
and  ultimate  disaster  would  follow  any  such 
failure  to  meet  the  situation. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  try 
to  do  what  is  bemg  done  elsewhere  in  the 
Government — recognize  the  difficulties  fac- 
ing us  and  prepare  to  meet  them  with  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  facts,  a  recogntlcn 
of  the  needs  of  cur  allies,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  see  that  the  mobilization  program 
shall  go  on  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  McCoBMTCK.  As  the  Communists  again 
suffer  heavy  losses,  word  comes  from  Gen- 
eral Ridgways  headquarters  this  week  end 
that  U.  N.  forces  have  advanced  In  all  sectors 
against  the  enemy's  delaying  screen.  Where 
the  war  is  hottest  then — In  the  Pacific— I 
gtiess  we  can  say  that,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  have  the  Reds  on  the  run  and  our 
commanders  are  confident.  These  men  are 
headed  in  another  direction — the  European 
theater,  to  strengthen  our  western  allies. 
Yes.  this  Is  the  Fourth  Division,  f.rst  ashore 
on  the  Normandy  beaches  in  World  War  II. 
and  now  the  first  American  soldiers  sent 
overseas  to  join  General  Eisenhower  »  com- 
bined democratic  forces.  As  they  march 
grimly  through  the  streets  cf  New  York  on 
their  way.  let  us  now  turn  to  someone  who 
can  tell  us  how  the  North  .Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization — under  which  they  will  serve — 
is  coming  along.  We  present  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff  of  the  group  that  directs  NATO. 
Rear   .Adm.   James  H    Foskett. 

Rear  Adm  Foskitt  It  Is  fitting  that  Me- 
morial Day  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Americans  who  have  di«l  In  peace  and  In 
war  in  order  that  the  Nation  might  live  and 
that  our  ideals  might  be  preserved.  It  is  also 
a  day  on  which  every  living  American  should 
take  stock  of  the  price  that  has  t>een  ex- 
tracted to  uphold  the  Ideals  that  have  come 
down  to  them  and  to  assess  the  ability  of 
this  generation  to  preserve  these  Ideals. 

Any  observance  of  Memorial  Day  neces- 
sarily. In  order  to  give  It  purpose,  calls  en 
each  of  tis  to  recognlre  the  responsibilities 
and  price  of  jjeace.  If  peace  were  certain, 
we  would  have  no  problem.  Until  some  bet- 
ter system  is  devised,  a  system  which  will 
guarantee  unbroken  peace,  the  military  of 
free  countries  must  stand  ready  with  arms. 

It  Is  my  good  fortune  to  be  connected  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orijanizatlon,  re- 
ferred to  as  NATO,  an  organization  in  whose 
Ideals  and  concepts  I  am  a  firm  and  sincere 
believer. 

NATO  Is  a  coalition  of  12  liberty-  and 
peace- loving  nailona  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  and  pledged  to  resist  any 
aggression  which  may  threaten  their  peace 
and  security.  In  this  respect  It  confcvms  to 
the  primary  objective  of  the  U.  N.  Charter. 

In  2  years  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  haa 
developed  from  a  mere  paper  promise  to  a 
meaningful  alliance.  The  European  mem- 
bers of  this  coalition,  situated  as  they  are  in 
the  path  of  possible  Soviet  aexreaslon.  have 
acquired    confidence    In   their    own   ability, 
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and  mutual  confidence  In  each  other's  de- 
termination to  reaiat.  Over  and  beyond  this 
they  have  been  spurred  to  greater  effort  by 
reason  of  the  inspiring  leadership  which  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  in  this  com- 
mon endeavor. 

The  United  States  is  nattirally  a  major 
partner.  It  stems  from  otor  firm  belief  that 
our  own  security  Is  dependent  on  the  secu- 
rity of  Western  Europe.  Collective  security 
Is  by  all  odds  the  best  Insurance  we  c$in 
have.  In  the  words  of  our  President,  "We 
are  determined  to  seek  peace  by  every  honor- 
able means — mindful  of  our  responsibility 
to  ourselves,  to  our  friends  and  allies,  and 
to  humanity  everywhere  to  spare  the  world 
the  tragedy  of  another  world  war.  We  are 
likewise  det«Tnlned  to  spare  ourselves  and 
the  world  the  even  deeper  traeedy  of  the 
surrender  of  Ju.stlce  and  freedom  " 

Those  whom  we  honor  on  Memorial  Day 
fought  and  died  for  certain  Ideals.  We  are 
now  buildine  for  collective  strength  and 
security  In  order  to  perpetuate  their  ide&is, 
ar.d  to  Insure  that  they  have  not  died  in 
vain. 

Mr  McCoRMTCK.  This  Wednesday  is  Me- 
mcrial  Day.  On  this  day.  wherever  .Amer- 
ican soldiers  lie  burled,  other  Americans  who 
survive  will  honor  the  dead  by  whom  they 
l!ve.  Battle  Report  marks  this  significant 
day  by  inviting  you  to  Join  In  "Seven  Min- 
utes for  Memorial  Day,"  narrated  by  Bill 
Wixxl . 

Mr.  Wood.  Here  In  the  Nation's  Capitnl. 
high  on  the  hilltop  that  Is  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  every  moment  of  every 
day.  every  day  of  every  week,  whether  fair 
or  tempest-tossed,  the  footsteps  of  a  pac- 
ing soldier  sing  a  strange  staccato  song  to 
lyrics  formed  of  the  names  of  Americans  who 
lost  their  Identity  in  the  blast  and  blood  cf 
war.  Yes.  this  Is  the  tomb  of  the  soldier, 
"known  but  to  God.'" 

But  let  no  one  say  that  the  never-ceasing 
song  we  hear  in  this  quiet  resting  place 
honors  alone  those  who  fought  fcr  us  and 
were  never  found  again.  The  rhythm  of 
these  footsteps  beats  out  a  second  verse  as 
well:  a  verse  composed  of  the  names  over  all 
American  graves  from  one  ocean  around  the 
swell  of  the  world  to  the  neirt.  Graves  where 
lie  those  Americans  who  from  Massachusetts 
to  Korea  dropped  where  they  fctight,  never 
to  rise  again.  Study  thetr  names.  America, 
and  in  them  see  In  your  mind's  eye  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  Men  who  sailed 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  world  searching 
liberty;  and  when  here  the;;-  found  it.  willed 
their  sons  to  die  for  it. 

Men  like  these  who  put  f^de  their  plow 
and  reached  for  a  miisket  in  1776  and  went 
marching  off  to  war,  Innccent  of  logistics, 
but  wise  about  their  humi Ji  rights. 

In  battle,  armed  with  a  few  cannon,  and 
what  they  could  find  over  tlielr  mantels,  they 
spilled  their  blood  for  freedom,  because  many 
are  burled  there.  Today  tlae  grass  at  V^alley 
Porge  grows  greener,  but  though  they  be 
claimed  by  God,  still  do  they  declare.  In  the 
crlsia  we  face  now,  their  living  presence. 
The  soldier  at  Arlington  (Cemetery  marches 
for  these  men.  Thirty-six  years  later — in 
1812 — old  men  who  rememlier  the  first  battle 
stood  by  and  watched  their  sons  march  off  to 
war  for  the  same  high  purpose.  And  again 
as  bombs  burst  on  land  aid  sea.  thousands 
never  returned,  the  soldier  at  Arlington  Cem- 
etery marches  for  these  m;n. 

Jump  now  a  half -cent  tiry  and  let  the 
words  "Manaaeas,  Vickaburg.  Atlanta.  Rlch- 
numd"  conjure  up  the  memory  of  the  strug- 
gle to  unite  the  Union.  Uncoln  at  Gettys- 
burg wrote  with  his  vsice  an  undying 
•pitaph  for  the  honored  dead  who  fell  in 
thla  great  struggle.  "We  caanot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  conaecrate.  we  (»nnot  hallow  thU 
ground."  he  said.  "For  It  had  already  been 
done,  done  by  the  men  vrho  lay  under  sod 
that  this  Nation,  under  God.  might  have  a 


new    birth    of    freedom."    The    aoldler    at 
Arlington  Cemetery  marches  for  these  men. 

Do  you  "Rememtjer  the  Maine?"  When 
Its  shattered  hulk,  raised  from  the  deep  at 
H&bana's  harbor  gave  up  the  bodies  of  those 
who  manned  it.  Its  fate  became  a  symbol, 
its  name  a  marching  song.  And  these  flag- 
draped  caskets,  like  magneta.  tirought  from 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Kanaaa  and  Michi- 
gan, and  all  the  States  there  were,  men  who 
remembered  the  Maine  to  stake  their  lives  In 
the  Spanlah -American  War,  and  many  to 
losie  them. 

But  compared  with  blood  that  flowed  from 
tbe»,e  men  In  World  War  I.  the  blood  that 
earlier  flowed  was  like  a  trickle.  In  France. 
and  in  fields  like  Flanders.  ""Where  the  pop- 
ples grow  between  the  crosses,  row  on  row." 
these  who  left  our  shorea  to  die  for  us  speak 
through  the  poetic  genius  of  John  McCrae: 
"If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die,  we  siiall 
not  sleep,  though  popples  grow  In  Flandcra 
fields." 

In  1041,  landing  on  far -scattered  Pacific 
lsle3,  battling  through  Etirope,  Africa,  and 
A5ia.  millions  of  Americans  In  arms  kept 
t.hat  faith.  And  In  a  hundred  and  one 
Sirange  places  boys  from  Main  Street  Isy 
down  forevcrmore.  And  so.  do  not  forget  It. 
the  soldier  at  Arlington  Cemetery  marches 
for  these,  too.  And  as  he  marches  on  a  smsU 
peninsula  called  Korea,  scarce  a  day  passes 
when  other  men  do  not  fall  In  battle,  and 
new  crosses  rise;  crosses  nxited  in  earth 
far  from  home,  marking  men  who  died  for 
the  same  cau.'^e — freedom. 

Words  are  puny  things  with  which  to 
match  such  deeds.  America.  But  this  Memo- 
rial Day.  as  the  struggle  for  freedom  contin- 
ues, and  the  footsteps  heard  before  the 
tomb  at  Arlington  echo  throughout  the  land, 
pause,  though  briefly,  not  so  much  to  remem- 
ber these  words,  but  to  remember  the 
Americans  who  died  from  Lexington  to 
Seoul  that  you  may  live  In  freedom  and  that 
freedom  shsill  not  perish  from  this  earth. 

Mr.  McCosMicx.  For  helping  us  to  salute 
Memorial  Day.  Battle  Report's  thanks  go 
today  to  the  Army  Field  Band  CharuE,  under 
the  dlrecUon  of  Warrant  Officer  Arthur  V. 
Donofrio:  S«:t  Frank  Oranofsky,  tyrapaniat; 
and  Private  First  Claas  Harold  N.  Haaelwood. 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  daily  guard  the  Tomb 
of  America's  Unknown  Soldier.  Sound  by 
Bole  Haines;  sound  effects  by  Joe  WiUiams. 
Special  film  coverage  by  Bernle  Dreaner  of 
NBC.  and  special  narration  by  Bill  Wood. 

So.  until  we  turn  our  cameras  upon  the 
Nation's  Capital  again  next  week  to  report 
on  the  battle  of  Democracy  against  world 
communism,  this  is  Robert  McCormlck  put- 
ting a  po-iod  on  your  thirty -ninth  Battle 
Report. 


Doable  Doable  ToO  ud  Trodble 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  MiMnaam 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESCfTATIVES 

Monday.  Jum  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  tinanimous  consent.  I 
iiM:lude  an  editorial  from  th^e  Dear  Creek 
Pilot,  of  Rolling  Pork,  Miss.: 

DOUBI-Z  DOXTVLK  TOIL  iLNS  TkOtlBLS 

Pbr  the  first  tisM  in  quite  a  while,  we  had 
a  chance  recently  to  do  a  little  browsinf  and 
Tiflltixm  with  many  old  friends  in  the  book 
■heU.  And  as  we  browsed  through  familiar 
volumes,  refreshing  both  our  spirits  and 
memories,  it  occurred  to  us  that  no  matter 
how   desperate   cur    present    situation   may 
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pia  today.  th*-»  h»p»  &♦♦"  tlmt^  as  s«>^m- 
Initiy  <l«p*nit»  to  thos*  who  ll\e<l  in   year* 

gon«  by 

U  also  opcurrrd  to  us  that  mhat^v^r  man 
m*T  hJir«  to  »AT  ntK^ut  current  situations  ha* 
b»»n  aald  vrrv  effectirelv  hT  writers,  swrholaf!. 
•  rKl  phllc»opheni  who  have  tread  the  end- 
Wm  path  of  human  strife  and  troubles  be- 
fore u«  And  to  know  that  such  «ltuaTioi,« 
u  ti^at  which  w*  face  today  have  been  faced, 
commented  upon,  and  lived  through  before 
U  enauf b  to  flv«  w  more  heart  and  hope. 
Fnr  inatance : 

Uing    years    a«c.    Joslah    ai:biert    Hollar.d 
made  a  prayer  in  prtnt  that  ha«  been  voiced 
by  each  of  ua  In  the  p«*t  ♦  >ear8: 
*X3od,   giv*   u«   men.     A   tlvae    like   this   de- 
mands 
Strong  mlnda.  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands: 
Men  whom  the  lioat  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  vbom  the  spolla  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  poncaa  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  wUl  not  lie: 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog  and 
damn   his  treacherous   flatteries   without 
wtnklitg 
Tall  men,  sun -crowned,  who  live  above  the 

tot 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  ihlnklni? 
For  while  the  rabble,   with   their   thu^nb- 

wom  creeds. 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds. 
Mingle  In  selfish  strUe.  Lo'   Freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waning  ]uftice 
sleep*.  ■' 
And    then    to    follow    u:)    such    a    prayer, 
Daniel  O'Connell  wrote  f  jr  humanity  both  in 
hu  time  and  in  ours  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  bigotry: 

•"Bigotry  has  no  head  and  cannot  think,  no 
heart  and  cannot  feel  When  she  moves  it 
Is  In  wrath;  when  she  pauses  it  is  amid  rum. 
Her  prayers  are  curses,  her  god  Is  a  demon, 
her  communion  Is  death,  her  vengeance  ts 
eternity,  her  decalogue  is  written  In  the  blood 
of  her  Tlctlms.  and  if  she  stops  for  a  moment 
In  her  Infernal  flight  n  is  upon  a  kindred 
rock  to  whet  her  vulture  fang  for  a  more 
sanguinary  desolation  " 

80  It  would  appear  that  even  in  his  day 
ther*  were  bigots  running  for  public  ofBce 
and  in  high  public  places  also  And  yet  the 
world  haa  lived  through  It  So  have  heart 
and  hope  that  the  bigots  shall  return  one  by 
one  to  duat,  and  decency  will  eventually  pre- 
Tall    In   thla  worn   world   of   ours. 

And  with  our  mind  on  the  political  world — 
the  TOcA  of  all  evil,  from  whence  springs  the 
tfwnagogue.  the  bigot,  and  corruption  Itself^ 
and  having  recognized  with  Holland  the  cry- 
ing nead  for  more  statesmen  and  fewer  poll- 
ttclaiu,  we  ran  across  a  moat  apt  definition  of 
the  dlflen,nc«  between  the  two.  How  long 
ago  was  It  that  James  PVeeman  Clarke  said, 
"A  politician  thln^  of  the  next  election; 
a  statesman,  of  the  next  generation." 

And  In  thla  day  and  time  when  scsne  folks 
are  fortunately  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
a  Democrat  la  a  Democrat  (as  Gertrude  Stem 
would  probably  put  It)  and  whether  Mac- 
Arthur  Is  a  president  or  Tnmian  a  general. 
we  might  poaalbly  find  an  aiiswer  In  Samuel 
Coleridge's  eptgrsim : 

"Sir.  I  admit  your  general  rule, 
That  every  poet  is  a  fool. 
But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  It, 
That  wwj  tool  la  not  a  poet." 

rinally.  for  those  of  us  who  begin  to  despair 
•Tsr  achlCTlng  our  goals  of  decency  and 
morality  in  gorernment.  and  peace  on  earth, 
good  wlU  to  men.  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
prr'fil  a  massage  In  time  gone  by  that 
shoukl  sail* — U  his  sdrlca  la  followed — to 
glT*  ua  aU  man  baart  and  hope  in  iha  fu- 
ture: 
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"Sav  not  the  s:r\ii:-zlc  n- ■•-i,:!'.'  • 

The  !atx)r  Ai.d    tne  w    ■.;    I.'-. 
The  enemy  f.isnt.^  !;■  •    r-    r  '...i: 

And  fts  thin.:!i  h.ivf  ti.-.':,   t! 
II   h''j>es  were  duj'ves    ;.v,irs  :i; 

It  n.A\'  hf    \n  V  If.  sni^.Kf  .    ;: 
Y.Hir  c.imracles  chitse  p  ei:  •::■ 

.\nd.  but   •  ir  vmi.   p>>s.sf's.s 
For  while  'he  nrod  wu-fs.  vainly  breaking. 

S«H'm  here  no  p.Tin;;;!  ir.rh    to  gain. 
F.ir  back,  thrut-h  cree'K.*  ii.d  inlets  making. 

C.->mes  siler.t    n, «■._!'. :u:  ;:.    'i.emaln. 
And  Uiit  by  pii-'sTeri-,  -.v;;.:!.  xh    -nly. 

When  d.^vliiiht  coaies,  cm^s  ;:■.  •):>•  ,    ■•.t; 
In    front,  the  s\in  ri'.mbs  si'-*    h    ■A    -.    .^^y. 

But   we>tA;ird.  l'".:rw.  the  l..:.U   IS  bright." 

To  keep  pluc^ini:  and  slugging— as  we  all 
d<>_is  n   t  t.»'  n-.'.ch  to  expend  in  hopes  that 

thin.;*   *iU    be   different    a'.-.'It   1952. 


The  S"ar  h^'.irti'v  a^ree.s  with 
HfMPHHtT  th.it  this  l.s  an  adapt 
Hitler's  blg-lle  tofhnlque.  It  Is  h  '-h 
the  Senate  should  be  u.^ed  for  sue! 
strous  effort  at  cha.'-.icter  ns.sa.s.sii.ri 
It  Is  a  greater  shame  that  no?  '.m 
ator  Mif^p-!iYs  HepiibUcan  rnllea 
fit  to  s'  i;.":l  '.P    i:.U  detuunu-e  hini 

It  Is  Imp'  ~.-ib:f   '<>   believe,   howc 
this    attempt    tn    d.-t.-oy    Generil 
with    the    blc-lie    tei  hnlque    wil! 
Some    Americans    h.ivp    Rwallowed 
Senator    McC^RTHY  s    r.irings       Bi 
too  big  a  dose  lor  anyone  m  his  n 
to  swallow. 


The  Big  Lie  Technique 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

Of"   W\SHINr,T1N 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  HVES 

Monday.  Juyie  IS.  I'jSl 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  th.-^ 
Evening  Star,  con.servative  Wa.shinsioa 
iD.  C.  •  newspaper,  in  it-s  June  16  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Bis  Lie  Technique." 
will  have  the  overwhelmm'.:  .support  of 
the  thinkins  people  of  the  Nation  for  us 
conclusion  that  the  manufactured 
charee  auam^t  General  Marshall  is  too 
big  a  dose  for  anyone  in  hia  n~ht  mind 
to  swallow. 

The  people  agree,  too.  with  the  Star 
when  it  says: 

It  U  imfxjsslble  to  believe  that  this  at- 
tempt to  destroy  General  Marshall  with 
the  blg-lle  technique  will  succeed 

The  editorial  point.^  out  that  the  one- 
man  congres.s!onal  attack  has  not  said  in 
so  many  words  that  General  MaiNhall 
is  a  traitor  to  his  country.    It  add.->. 

Even  with  Immunity  •  •  •  •}.\\\r\i  ].(• 
has  used  to  blacken  so  m.my  reputa::  ii.s  ;,e 
did  n,)t  go  that   tar 

The  Star  heartily  asjrees  •  •  •  that  this 
Is  an  adaptation  of  Hitlers  big-lie  technique. 

The  editorial  continues 

StatinR  \is  regret  that  Conurr-s 
should  be  u.sed  for  such  a  monstrous  ef- 
fort at  character  a.ssassination.  the  edi- 
torial adds  that  it  is  a  greater  shame  that 
none  of  the  authors  Republican  col- 
leagues saw  fit  to  stand  up  and  denounce 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent.   I    include    the    editorial    in    the 

RfCORD : 

Thb  Bio  Ln  TTCHNiqri: 
Senator  McCarthy  has  not  quite  .said  In 
so  many  words  that  General  Marshall  is  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  Even  with  the  immu- 
nity which  he  enjoys  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
which  he  has  used  to  blacken  so  many  repu- 
tations, he  did  not  go  that  far.  What  ha 
did  say  was  that  General  Marshall  has  been 
associated  with  a  conspiracy  to  weaken  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  end  that  It  shall  Anally 
fall  Tlctlm  to  Soviet  intrigue  from  wi'hin 
and  Ruaalan  military  might  from  without. 
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TV  Master  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR:CS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGE.L 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Portland.  Orciz  .  in  my  Conu'ressional 
District.  IS  one  of  the  few  citKS  in  the 
Lnited  States  without  televisinn.  Tlie 
people  there  are  ereatly  interested  in  the 
program  winch  will  permit  a  station  to 
be  established  there.  I  am  inc  udinp  as 
part  of  these  remarks  a  timely  .t  uest  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Oregon  Daily 
Jo'irnal  of  June  12,  1951.  entitled  "TV 
M;t.--ter  Plan."  which  was  w  itten  by 
WaMie  Coy.  the  Cliairman  of  t^  e  Federal 
C  mmimications  Commission; 

T'V    M.'VSTER    Pl..^N 

(By  Wayne  Coy) 

A  vast  amount  of  tedious,  palnst  ikln?  work 
has  gone  into  the  devel<ipment  of  Lhe  master 
plan  for  Americas  new  national  system  of 
television.  .And  a  vast  amount  of  such  labor 
still  rematr^.s  to  be  done  before  the  plan  is 
completed  and  the  otistruction  i  f  new  sta- 
tions can  be  authorized. 

The  plan  for  t.he  new  .svstem,  when  finally 
completed,  will  be  the  result  ef  careful  re- 
se.ircii  ,i:.rt  exten.?ive  consultatk  n  between 
Cr  '.ernmer.t  and  Indu.stry.  The  lew  system 
w::;  nvike  it  technically  possible  tc  give  Inier- 
ferencp-free.  high-quality  television  to  virtu- 
ally e\pry  part  of  the  United  Sta  es. 

When  the  first  television  statio:is  were  put 
on  the  air  after  tiie  war  It  soon  jecame  ap- 
r  irent  that  the  mileage  separatU  ns  between 
t!.e  stations  were  InsuflQcient,  Interference 
w  u-i  caused,  and  moreover,  the  ve -y  high  fre- 
quencv  space  available  in  the  rad  o  spectrum 
w.ts  itisufflc'.ent  to  provide  an  ac equate  dls- 
tr.t.iution  of  televLsion  stations. 

On  September  30  1948.  the  Tommlssion 
(■raered  a  frep7e  on  the  construe  ".Ion  of  new 
television  stations  not  previouslj  authorized 
li^  order  to  study  these  problen  s.  Reports 
of  new  developments  in  color  made  It  neces- 
sary to  take  this  new  factor  Into  considera- 
tion al.Ho.  If  color  were  to  be  ace  immodated. 
It  was  a  ca.se  of  now  or  never  v  hlle  alloca- 
t;   !..^  and  other  problems  were  bt  ing  studied. 

CBS  SYSTEM  PICKED 

T'Ac  Commission,  after  65  hear  ng  days  and 
10  000  pages  of  testimony  and  after  viewing 
ei^'lit  deni.jnstratlons.  selected  t  le  Columbia 
Br  >adtaiitin«  System's  held  sequf  ntlal  system 
of  cnlMr.  When  this  decision  was  appealed.  It 
was  upheld  by  a  special  Fedei  al  court  in 
Chicago  and  on  May  28  was  uf  held  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court, 
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The  addition  of  color  will,  in  my  opinion, 
have  a  highly  accelerating  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  television — a  devclcpment  that 
has  already  been  one  of  the  wonders  of 
American  Industrial  activity  The  trend  in 
other  mediums  is  toward  more  ar.d  more 
color.  Color  advertising  In  newspapers  has 
Increased  severalfoid  in  the  past  few  years. 
More  than  one-half  of  all  the  advertising  In 
national  magazines  is  in  color.  It  ha,s  been 
predicted  that  all  motion  pictures  will  be  in 
color  within  5  years 

There  are  now  107  very  high  frequency 
television  stations  on  the  air.  Under  the 
currently  operatinc  system  of  televislcn  we 
could  have  only  400  of  the.*^  very  hlsh  fre- 
quency stations  In  140  markets.  With  the 
addillcn  of  channels  in  the  ultra  high  fre- 
quency part  of  the  spectrum,  as  provided  in 
the  CoiTiml£s!on's  new  prcposal.  we  can  have 
as.  many  as  2.000  stations. 

An  e.Ttenslve  hearing  on  the  Commi<w;on's 
propc>ed  allocations  will  tcgm  In  Wa.-hint;- 
ton  on  July  9  It  will  last  at  iea.st  2  months. 
fa.id  [.)erhaps  several  more. 

If  ti-.A  Commission  could  issue  ns  decision 
the  first  part  of  January  1932.  and  if  it  al- 
lowed, say,  60  days  for  the  aJ:ng  of  ntw  appli- 
cations. It  could  begin  autnorlzlng  new  sta- 
tions some  time  In  March  of  1952.  Applica- 
tioiU5  which  are  uncontested  couid  be 
granted  first.  Hearings  would  have  to  be 
held  In  cases  where  the  number  of  applica- 
tions in  a  community  exceed  the  number  of 
channels.  Such  hearing  cases  wcu  d.  of 
course,  tend  to  delay  action  considerably. 

The  Commission's  proposal  for  Portland 
calls  for  four  VHF  channels  and  two  UHF 
channels.  One  of  the  VHF  channels  Is  re- 
served for  a  noncommercial  edticatlon  sta- 
tion. 

There  are  at  present  five  applications  from 
Portland  for  the  five  commercial  channels. 
If  any  additional  applications  are  filed,  a 
hearing  will  become  necessary.  The  Port- 
land applicants  are  KOIN,  Inc  :  KPOJ,  Inc  : 
Edward  Lasker  of  Los  Angels,  the  Oregcnian 
Publishing  Co  .  and  Westlnghouse  Radio  Sta- 
tions, Inc. 


Railroad  RetireraeBt  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or   NEW  YORK 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1951 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  much 
as  any  other  Member  of  the  House.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  current  efforts  to 
amend  and  improve  the  Railroad  Fletire- 
roent  Act.  Coming  as  I  do  from  Buffalo, 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  railroad  cen- 
ters, this  problem  is  of  foremost  impor- 
tance to  a  large  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents. 

While  serving  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
Rre.ss  in  1948  it  was  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port amendments  to  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  which  granted  substantial 
increases  to  retired  employees.  At  that 
time  we  did  not  increase  the  allowances 
for  widows  and  children.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  most  Memt)ers  of  Congress  at 
that  time  had  the  feeling  that  at  the 
next  possible  opportunity  widows  and 
children  would  be  given  consideration. 

At  this  time,  there  are  many  bills  now 
pending  before  the  House  dealing  with 
railroad  retirement.  The  only  bill 
which  gives  adequate  consideration  to 
widows  and  children  is  H.  R.  3669  spon- 


sored by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Asiociation.  I  have  studied  all  of  the 
bills  now  before  the  committee  including 
H  R,  3669.  As  a  result  Df  my  investiga- 
tion I  have  definitely  concluded  that  I 
should  support  H.  R.  3iJ69. 

In  addition  to  giving  badly  needed  in- 
creases to  widows  and  children,  this  bill 
makes  allowance  for  a  spouses  benefit 
which  seems  to  me  a  very  sound  proposal. 
I  strongly  urge  that  th'?  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  favor- 
ably report  H.  R.  3669  in  order  that  those 
of  us  who  are  interesu^d  in  this  vital 
subject  may  be  given  ar  opportunity  to 
assist  in  its  passage. 


Economic  Djiamite 


EXTENSION  OF  liEMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  W.^SHINC-ON 

IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPUESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  :8.  1951 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  failure 
to  adopt  slron-;  infiaticn-control  legis- 
lation, the  conservative  Washington 
Evening  Star  concludes,  would  he  "in- 
viting upon  ourselves  economic  conse- 
quences that  could  be  as  disastrous,  in 
their  own  way,  as  uniropeded  external 
agsression." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  Star's  June 
16.  1951.  editorial.  Ecor.omic  Dynamite, 
be  published  in  the  /.ppendix  of  the 
Record: 

EcoNCMic  DY^■.^^:r^E 

It  Is  Incredible  that  some  Concressmen 
and  business  and  labor  organizations  still 
f".vor  the  idea  of  waterlns;  down  the  Defense 
Production  Act  or  letting  it  die  altosether  on 
June  30.  They  have  base<l  their  do-nothing 
pttitude  on  *he  reckless  hope  that  th's  Na- 
tion In  the<=e  extremely  daneerous  and  un- 
predictable times  can  som«  how  muddle  along 
safely  without  making  an  earnest  effort — 
through  wape,  price,  credir.  and  similar  con- 
trols— to  hold  back,  the  threatening  force?  of 
inflation. 

Yet  those  forces  are  by  no  means  make- 
believe.  They  exlft.  Thev  are  as  real  as  life. 
Tlipy  are  a  great  menace  hanging  over  all  of 
i!s  And  no  matter  what  happens  in  Korea 
(and  why  should  anyb-xly  be  optimistic 
about  the  peace  outlook'?  K  we  are  going  to 
have  to  worry  about  th;m  and  deal  with 
th':m  vigorously  for  many  a  month  to  come. 
If  we  do  not,  if  we  simply  let  nature  take 
Its  course  on  a  business-t,s-usual  basis,  then 
we  shall  h?  inviting  uj)on  ourselves  eco- 
nomic consequences  that  could  be  as  dis- 
astrous. In  their  own  ^fay,  as  unimpeded 
external  aggression  cutting  loose  against  us 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Despite  Its  stump-spee<  h  political  flavor  In 
some  particulars,  the  President's  latest  warn- 
ing on  this  score  Is  one  that  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  every  Amer:can.  Recent  signs 
of  deflation  have  been  il together  mislead- 
ing. Military  prcxluctioii  Is  just  beginning 
to  move  Into  high  gear.  Defense  spending 
will  soon  be  Injecting  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion a  week  into  our  economy.  Shortages  of 
civilian  goods  are  going  Xo  became  mc»re  and 
man  noticeable.  With  tJll  emplojrment  and 
steadily  rising  purchasing  power,  the  com- 
petitive bidding  for  those  goods — by  both 
businesses  and  individuals — is  bound  to 
grow.  In  short,  in  Mr.  Truman's  words,  "the 
full  force  of  inflatlonar;r  pressure  Is  yet  to 


ccme."  and  unless  adequate  controls  are 
available,  prlcca — which  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  war  have  risen  fast  enough 
to  add  about  $7  billion  to  our  rearmament 
bill — are  likely  to  zoom  "through  the  rooi  ' 
In  a  way  that  could  send  cur  economy  Into 
a  tailspin 

Conceivably,  as  some  argue,  the  Pr^i- 
dent  s  view  may  exagferate  the  potentiali- 
ties cf  the  situation.  But  experts  as 
experienced  as  Bernard  Baruch — a  man 
supremely  we!!  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject — think  otherwise.  In  fact,  their 
warnine*  h'^ve  b^-n  voiced  even  more  eni- 
phatlcally  and  tTPr-tly  than  Mr  Truman's. 
The  '.varnlngs  have  bren  grimly  simple — 
namely,  that  this  Nation  may  well  si  ffer  a 
di"- aster  cf  the  first  mtfgr.ltvide  unless,  among 
other  things,  the  Defense  Production  Act  Is 
extended  and  strengthened,  Cjnerefes  has 
only  2  we^ks  left  to  do  the  job  Failure  to 
do  it  will  be  tantamount  to  p'aclng  our  econ- 
omy on  a  keg  of  dynamite.  What  senator 
cr  Repre?er,ui;:ve  is  willing  to  go  on  record 
ai  l.,vcr'ng  tuch  a  course  simply  because  of 
a  wlFhri!!  ht:nch  that  the  dynamite  will  not 
rrr.lly  erp'cc?? 


Don't  Wash  Silver  Between  Courses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

O.-  OKECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVET 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  include  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks  an  article  by  Lil- 
lian Porter  Say.  the  Oregon  Journal's 
Washington  corre.'^pondent.  in  which  slie 
reports  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  on 
White  House  entertaining.  The  article, 
dated  June  12,  follows  1 

Don  t  Wash  Silvei  BrrwryN  CotjasEs 
(By   LlUlan    Porter    Say) 

Washington,  June  12 — Ladies,  the  next 
time  you  have  to  whip  out  into  the  kitchen 
and  wash  the  silver  between  courses,  you 
needrx't  be  embarrassed.  We  have  It  from 
the  maitre  d'hfitel,  Alonro  Fields,  that  the 
White  Hou.'>e  sta3  does  this  quite  frequtntly. 

When  seme  White  House  guert  eats  soup 
from  a  dessert  spoon,  no  new  style  Is  being 
set  as  arbiters  of  the  tabie  often  Imagine. 
It's  just  tlie  White  House  doesn't  have  any 
soup  spooiis.  That's  II  the  formal  gold  serv- 
ice Is  used.  This  service  was  started  In  the 
time  of  President  'Van  Buren  and  has  been 
added  to  over  the  years.  But  there  are  no 
soup  spoons,  no  salad  forks,  or  fish  knives. 

Tiil^  gold  service  has  not  been  used  since 
the  Presidential  family  has  been  living  In 
Blair  House  during  the  restoration  of  the 
Executive  Mansion.  These  and  other  facts 
were  civen  out  to  women  of  press  and  radio 
at  a  special  tour  of  Blair  House  today.  For 
the  press  it  was  "tea  with  Besa,"  even  though 
eh*'  Is  In  Independence,  Mo,,  and  there  wasn't 
any  t«a. 

Few,  If  any.  who  followed  Blair  House 
attendants  through  the  lower  floor  of  the 
mansion  know  It  was  decorated  by  an  Oregon 
woman  at  the  time  the  United  States  Gov- 
errunent  purchased  the  projserty  on  October 
29.  1942.  She  Is  Miss  Gladys  MlUer.  who 
started  as  an  Interior  deccarator  when  she  was 
a  student  at  Oregon  State.  It  was  she  who 
first  took  me  on  a  complete  tour  of  Blair 
House  when  it  was  used  as  a  g^est  hous«  for 
visitors  of  state. 

Historic  Blair  property  dates  back  to  1836 
when   the   first   Blair   in    America,   Pr&ncis 
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prwton.  •  BMoatMr  o<  Andrew  Jackson  > 
lUtcbtn"  caMMt.  bought.  tb«  pUo*.  His 
•on,  Montcomarr  Bl«lr.  wm  Postmuter  Ocd- 
•rftl  under  Abrsiutm  Uncotn. 

Par  four  icnenttions  tb«M  wealthy.  Impor- 
tant p«op)«  In  OoTcmnwnt  ctrcl«a  acquired 
tr«asur««  from  eTery  part  of  tha  world. 
WlMn  til*  Truman*  moved  to  Blatr  House. 
tbey  broucht  aom*  tuincs  from  the  White 
Bouse  with  them. 

But  none  of  the  Blatr  furnlahlnga  and 
p^fpy<m«  iMTe  been  dUturbed.  The  white 
porcelain  rvweter.  a  mMutroalty  of  early  days 
tn  America,  still  sits  on  the  marble-top  table 
In  one  of  the  drawing  rooms. 

lialtre  dltdtcl  Fields  set  up  a  Uble  tn 
the  formal  dining  room  to  show  us  how  it 
appears  at  one  of  Mrs.  Truman  s  teas.  The 
table  elotJk  was  ot  Italian  &let.  the  silver 
urn  now  ftllsd  with  pink  roses  date*  back 
to  McKlnley's  area,  and  the  china  belonged 
to  Preatdent  Rooaevelt.  HU  famUy  crest 
to  on  lu  border  and  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  In  the  center. 

8Uv«r  services  were  In  the  beaded  silver 
dealgn  and  used  by  the  McKinley's.  Tea  cups 
^n4  saucers  were  of  HavUand  china  and  the 
teaspoons  (tf  silver  plate  had  "Wlilte  House  ' 
graven  on  their  handle*.  Service  plate  was 
Lenox. 

With  the  exception  of  these  Items,  the  rest 
of  the  White  House  china  U  Wedgewood. 
Sandwich  plates  used  at  teas  are  of  the 
Oeveland  era — white  with  a  red  Ixirder  edged 
In  gold. 

Aa  Alonao  Ptelds  talked  his  eyes  flashed  In 
his  kindly,  dark  face.  Born  In  Princeton. 
Ind.,  he  came  to  the  White  House  30  years 

ago. 

•'I  was  attending  the  New  Bngland  Ccn- 
servatorr  of  Music — oh.  ye*.  I  sing — ""  he 
explained,  "when  Dr.  Samuel  Stratton.  presi- 
dent of  the  Maasachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolocy.  asked  me  to  work  for  him.  Here  I 
met  Mra.  Hoover. 

After  Dr.  Stratton  died  and  Hoover  be- 
came Prealdent.  his  wife  ssked  me  to  come 
to  the  White  House.  I  was  pantry  flunky 
nntil  President  Rooeevelt  appointed  me  head 
butler  and  I've  been  staying  right 
<».    •    •    •" 

On  the  Chippendale  buffet  Is  the  Hiawatha 
boat.  Thla  piece  was  made  of  silver  mined 
and  carved  by  the  Mohawk  Indians.  They 
tflaplsyed  It  at  the  expoaltlon  In  Phlladel- 
phU  In  1176. 

When  Prealdent  Grant  saw  the  boat,  he 
was  so  entranced  with  It  that  the  Indians 
gave  It  to  him.  In  the  stern  of  the  boat  Is 
an  Tn'll^n  flg^ire  supposed  to  be  Hiawatha. 
In  the  ship  la  Inscribed:  "All  alone  went 
Hiawatha  through  the  clear,  transparent 
vatar." 

During  the  Eightieth  Congress,  the  late 
Mta.  Arthur  Vandenberg  and  the  late  Mrs. 
H'TMWHr  D.  Angell  were  the  only  two  wives 
of  BepubUcana  among  90  women  Invited  to 
one  of  Mrs.  Truman's  luncheons. 

Mrs.  Aagell  was  seated  fourth  from  Mrs. 
Truman's  right.  I  still  remember  her  de- 
■erlptlott  of  this  handsome  silver  ship  filled 
with  spring  flowers  and  tod;iy  shows  how  ac- 
curate her  memory  was. 


FdhslriH  FanMTt  Face  Boreas  Tkrcat  to 
Hsk  C«Blnl  VaHey  Project  Water 


KXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALLAfI  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  cauroairiA 
IH  TEM  mOOBK  OF  RBPREBKNTATIVB 

Monday.  June  if.  1951 

Mr.  BUirrXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  fanners 
of  DelsDo,  Calif-,  arc  fettlng  maddes 
every  day  orer  the  many  breaks  which, 


are  occurring  in  the  water  distribution 
system  which  is  being  built  for  them  at 
their  own  expense  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation as  a  part  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

I  beheve  it  well  to  include  in  the  Con- 
cmssioNAL  Record  at  this  time  an  ac- 
count of  this  matter  as  related  by  Hap 
Haggard,  editor  of  the  Fresno  Guide. 
Fresno.  Calif.  Mr.  Haggard  is  an  able 
and  hard-hitting  reporter,  as  well  a.s  edi- 
tor, who  recently  made  an  on-the-spot 
investigation  of  the  trouble  at  Delano. 
His  article  on  the  subject  appeared  in 
the  June  14.  1951.  issue  of  the  Fresno 
Guide 

The  facts  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  HaEruard's 
article  point  out  most  clearly  the  urgent 
need  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
concentrate  more  on  engineering;  and 
less  on  propagandizing,  as  has  been  its 
inclination  m  recent  years.  The  Bureau 
has  had  a  splendid  record  of  ensineerin^^ 
achievement,  and  until  Michael  W. 
Straus  became  Commissioner,  and  Rich- 
ard L.  Boke  became  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia regional  office,  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  sound,  intelligent,  and  able 
engineers.  Straus  replaced  Henry  Ba.sh- 
ore  and  Boke  replaced  Charles  Carey. 
Both  Bashore  and  Carey  were  outstand- 
ing engineers.  Straus  and  Boke  mieht 
well  be  classified  as  information  .special- 
ists. Neither  one  had  any  engineering 
training  or  experience  before  he  took 
over  his  job. 

Mr.  Haggard's  article  follows: 

Bureau  of  RecUmatloa  offlclaLs  have 
warned  Irate  Delano  farmers  their  CVP  wa'cr 
supply  wUl  be  shut  off  If  any  more  bad  pub- 
licity Is  given  to  wholesale  distribution  ?v~- 
tem  breaks  that  may  prompt  a  congressioiuil 
Investigation. 

An  earlier  Bureau  threat  to  stop  water  de- 
liveries caused  South  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Municipal  Utility  directors  to  allocate  $11  - 
105  for  inspection  and  maintenance  of  the 
system,  where  184  break.s  developed  in  1  day. 

Complaints  to  valley  Conkiressmen  have 
be«n  referred  to  Representative  Clair  Engle, 
Democrat.  Red  Bluff,  who  Indlcared  he  wUl 
begin  an  Investigation  by  hio  Subc  mmit- 
tee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 

Utility  district  directors  allotted  the  funcLs 
for  maintenance  and  Inspection  under  pr  - 
test.  Reflecting  an  M.OOO-a-year  wt^e  sched- 
ule for  meter  readers,  the  bill  was  presented 
by  Robert  E.  Burns,  acting  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau's contract  negotiating  sectum  He 
warned  directors  the  water  supply  would 
be  stopped  'unless  I  get  »  checfe  bel\  re  I 
leave  this  ofSce  ' 

TKOC3LE    AHEAD 

The  second  ultimatum  was  rel.ived  *  ~ 
utility  district  directors  by  Burt  Green  their 
chief  enginee.-  He  said  the  warnm.;  w  i.s 
telephoned  from  Fresno  by  Evans,  f  .lUiwin^ 
publication  of  a  critical  news  st.'ry  In  the 
Delano  Record.  In  Fresno.  Bureau  officials 
were  not  availa'jle  fur  commen' 

W.  M  Harrison,  ot  MacFarland.  a  district 
director,  said  more  than  25.800  acres  of  small- 
farm  land  would  be  seriously  affected  if  the 
nystem's  water  supply  is  shut  off  He  antici- 
pates more  critical  comment  in  the  area  be- 
cause Bureau  engineers  predict  even  mure 
serlolu  breaJcs  when  the  second  segment  of 
the  system  goes  into  operation. 

Harrlaon  said  he  is  fearful  the  111,103 
aniWMfiTnrnt  presages  a  move  by  the  Bureau 
to  fcs-oe  acceptance  oX  the  first  segment  be- 
tan  It  Lt  water-tlgbt. 

rxoATiifo  rwx  miluok 
*  Mlnutea   of    a   utility   directors'   meeting, 
'dated  ICay  13.  IMS.  show  acceptance  of  eacti 
segment  must  hinge  upon  a  year  s  opera tiuu 


withuut  leaks.  However,  the  anual  con- 
tract binds  the  district  to  pay  the  Bureau 
the  estimated  cost  of  operation  and  maln- 
tet.di.re'  when  "any  part  (of  tl.e  system) 
is  being  operated  by  the  United  J  tates  " 

TTie  district  is  obligated  to  )ay  up  to 
$9  959.484  for  the  system,  which  serves 
SJ  CXIO  acres  over  a  40-year  perlcd,  without 
receiving  title  to  the  project.  Ci  nstruction 
ci  I. tracts  covering  the  entire  project  total 
(;::Iv  $4  099,308  75,  but  Harrison  s  lid  the  di- 
rer* irs  cannr-t  get  any  explanation  from  tlie 
Bu.'eau  regarding  the  extra  $5, 86(  ,175.25  the 
di^'rut  i.s  under  contract  to  pay. 

Major  breaks  have  occurred  .long  the  first 
segnicnt  of  the  system,  made  up  ^if  concrete 
pipe  varying  in  diameter  from  61  to  44 
in'hes.  with  12-  to  18-ln~h  subl  iterals.  A 
$91)00  monthly  penalty  Is  t>eing  paid  by  the 
United  Concrete  Pipe  Corp,  whlc  i  failed  to 
c  .nir.lete  Its  $846,699  75  contract  by  last  Jan- 
uary Jl,  the  deadline. 

wHODCNrr 

V  iried  explanations  are  glve'i  for  the 
breaks,  which  have  caused  water  losses  es- 
timated into  the  millions  o'  gallons. 
Spokesmen  for  the  contracting  fi-m  declare 
they  have  followed  Bureau  specll .cations  to 
the  letter — farmers,  who  Install  n-ater-tlght 
distribution  systems  themsehes  much 
cheaper,  blame  the  specification! — and  the 
Bure  lU  has  a  number  of  explanat  lonB.  rang- 
ing frnm  uneven  settling  of  the  p  pe  to  "wa- 
ter temperature  causing  halrl  ne  cracks 
which  leak  badly."  The  pipe  Itself  has 
passed  rigid  tests  made  in  advance  by  the 
State  Highway  Department  because  the  lat- 
erals must  pass  under  Highway  9£ . 

THIRTY-THRZE        THOUSAND        THBXl        HUNDRED 
SHORT 

Harrison  has  notified  Representative 
Thomas  Werdel  Republican,  lakersfleldi 
Th.it  the  district  paid  for  35.000  icre-feet  of 
water  in  advance  and  had  received  only 
1,7'X)  acre-feet  as  of  last  Thursday. 

'The  primary  reason  for  the  delay,"  he 
said,  'IS  the  horrible  condition  cf  the  pipe- 
lines in  the  lateral  system.  It  jeems  they 
simply  wont  hold  water." 

He  said  It  is  impossible  to  obti.in  a  state- 
ment of  anv  kind  from  the  bu  eau  except 
a  ca.'iual,  "We're  doing  what  we  can." 

■  r  feel  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is 
overbearing  and  dictatorial  in  their  atti- 
tude,' Harrison  said,  "and  that  they  have 
displayed  incredible  IneflQclenc  ?  In  their 
oper.itlons. 

!•  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  tre- 
nier.dous  importance  of  obtainiiig  water  In 
this  area.  However.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
Bureau  is  not  too  aware  of  tl  at  fact.  I 
h.ive  suggested  to  the  Btireau  that  most  of 
their  problems  could  loe  correcteil  through  a 
sen.'-e  uf  responsibility  and  efBcle  icy  in  their 
K.io.il    f,iperations, 

■  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  their  prime 
eff  Tt  is  toward  self-aggrandlzen  ent.  as  evi- 
denced by  their  tremendous  and  expensive 
publicity  campaign. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  with  i  he  cost  for 
the  distribution  system  running  upward  of 
$2'io  an  acre,  we  could  be  spa -ed  tlie  ex- 
pen.'-es  of  paying  for  their  publli  Ity." 


A  Letter  From  the  Korean  I  attlefield 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  \RKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  llOGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESI  Jn-A^n VES 

Monday,  June  18,  1  iSl 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massach  isetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  const  tuents  has 
cent  me  a  letter  he  has  recei\ed  from  his 
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son.  who  Is  serving  with  the  United 
States  Marines  in  Korea. 

This  letter  is  so  poignantly  written 
and  tclis  so  graphically  the  conditions 
under  which  our  men  in  Korea  are  fight- 
ing. I  felt  it  most  worthy  of  reproduction 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  reading  this,  I  wish  each  Member  of 
Congress  would  remember  that  up  to 
no'A'  ue  have  authorized  for  these  men 
very  few  of  the  benefits  we  provided  for 
those  who  fousht  in  World  War  II. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
the  enactment  of  lei^lrlation  tiiving  the 
.same  benefits  to  these  men  that  we  .lave 
to  World  War  II  veterans  would  have  a 
most  salutary  effect.  It  would  be  a 
morale  builder  of  untold  value.  Juds- 
in-j  from  thi.<:  brave  boy's  wruten 
thou?hts.  something;  of  this  nature  is 
drastically  needed. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  25,   1951. 

Dfvr  Mom  and  D.^d  ■  I've  never  be.n  so 
exhausted  in  my  whole  iile.  as  well  as  dis- 
eufited  T-.night  the  morale  cf  the  ^hcle  First 
Marino  Reelment  i?  low.  Of  ciur?e,  anv- 
thing  I  tell  you  In  thts  letter  will  be  old 
r.e;^s  to  you  when  you  get  it,  but  I'll  tell  it 
anvwar. 

I  guess  there  has  been  a  big  U.  N  offensive 
started  for  we  started  on  the  assault  4  days 
ago.  Of  course,  morale  was  low  as  soon  aa  we 
heard  that  for  it  means  we  lose  more  men, 
.iiid  al.-o  it  means  we  have  to  take  all  of  the 
hicrhest  and  steepest  mountains  around  so 
that  we  csr.  control  the  hleh  ground.  It's 
a  back-breaking  job.  Well,  our  first  day  out 
we  met  no  opposition  on  the  first  hill,  al- 
thcug'n  it  Wiii  4:30  in  the  afternoon.  They 
tnen  decided  that  wasn  t  enough  for  the 
Marines  in  one  day.  so  *e  wt.ii  on  to  the 
r.est  days  objective  which  was  3  miles  more. 
al  uphill.  My  squad  led  the  »ay  up  for  the 
■whole  bnttaMon.  and  a.'  we  rinsed  !n  uenr  the 
top.  tir 'Und  7:,?0  p.  m.  i  it  gets  dark  at 
9t,  everybody  complet«;ly  ex.'^austed.  a  cook 
maclilne  i:iin  opened  up  en  us.  Nobody 
got  hurt  but  It  cair.2  ciosert  to  me.  It 
chopptxi  weeds  right  in  front  of  me.  There 
tumod  MUt  to  be  a  mess  ...f  ihem  there  so  we 
h:id  to  tiu'n  around  and  go  bsck  the  3  miles. 
Ther.  In  the  niornlne  i^e  went  b^ck  and  made 
them  the  forrie.st  Chinks  In  the  world  We 
had  tT  stay  on  'hat  hill  until  yesterday  for 
there  was  a  regiment  of  Chinks  on  the  next 
hill.  (We  only  fight  from  hiil  to  hill  ovtr 
here  ) 

Planes  hammered  a*  them  all  the  next  day 
nnd  Old  n.  -■'''•d  job.  They  strafed  and  droppod 
_•;■., ifd  gMsi'inc  0!i  them  all  day.  The  next 
liay  my  platoon  went  up  there  and  they 
were  a!'  gone.  They  had  really  left  in  a 
hurry  for  there  were  piles  of  ammo,  grenades. 
iind  RusFinn  rifles.  There  were  also  a  pile  of 
dead  Chinks  that  the  planes  had  killed. 
Those  planes  were  wonderful  for  they 
bombed  snd  strafed  lr?s  than  1,000  yards  in 
frnnt  of  u«  all  the  time  They  eet  in  real 
cl'ise.  sometimes  less  than  50  from  the 
ground.  Morale  was  lifted  for  a  while  last 
night  when  we  heard  that  the  Chinks  were 
really  on  the  run. 

We  heard  the  Army  had  taken  Chunchon 
and  lots  of  Chinks  had  surrendered.  Also. 
the  planes  had  caught  a  column  of  Chinks,  6 
miles  long,  and  were  bombing  and  strafing 
them.  The  column  was  headed  north.  (Our 
outfit  won't  take  prisoners  unless  they  sur- 
render In  large  numbers.) 

Then  we  got  bad  news  this  morning. 
First  of  all.  It  poured  all  night,  our  lox- 
holes  had  water  In  them,  everything  we 
O'wned  was  soaked  (the  only  clothing  we  have 
Is  on  our  backs),  our  sleeping  bags  were 
soaked,  our  weapons  r.isty.  Then  we  got 
news  we  had  to  move  back  and  relieve  the 
Thirty-eighth    Army    Infantry,    near    Bon- 


chon.  Well,  it  poured  all  morning,  we  were 
soaked  then  to  the  skin,  our  equipment 
weighed  a  lot  mere  for  1 1  was  soaked,  and 
we  walked  8  miles  up  and  down  mountains 
to  where  we  are  now.  We  are  exhausted.  It 
was  mud  half  way  to  Oia  knees,  and  for 
every  3  feet  we  walked,  we  would  slide  back 
2  feet.  Every  one  fell  do'sm  In  the  mud  at 
least  once  for  you  can  hiirdly  stand  up  rn 
mud  on  a  steep  slope.  Each  cf  us  carries  at 
least  80  pounds  of  gear.  Anyway,  we  go 
tomorrow  and  jump  oil  ir  the  assault  near 
Honchon  and  relieve  the  Army. 

I  Ju.'t  cant  describe  hovr  miserable  we  all 
are      We   have   been    on   t  ae   front    line   for 

20  out  of  the  last  24  days.  We  get  4',  hours 
sleep  a  night  and  move  all  day.  We  haven't 
had  a  bath,  a  shave  or  hoi  chow  in  all  that 
time.  It  doesn't  look  like  we  will  new  fur 
at  leaFt  2  weeks  more.  The  war  seems  to  !>> 
g  ling  ^ocd.  but  a  man  on  only  take  bo 
much  whether  he  Is  a  marine  or  not 

To  help  lower  morale,  the  rotation  plan  is 
pome  bad  and  that  doesn't  help.  This  whole 
war  seems  so  useless.  American  boys  are 
dying  over  here  uselessly  f  nd  the  American 
jnibllc  doesn't  seem  to  gl'e  a  dama  about 
anything  except  for  a  few  lamilies  who  have 
toys  over  here.  They  sit  home  and  bitch 
about  high  taxec  and  antie  over  baseball 
and  know  nothing  of  what  the  boys  endure 
over  here.  All  these  people  In  Wa.shlngtGn 
care  about  Is  the  graft  th'sy  can  get  out  of 
this  war.  as  I  said,  it  all  seems  useless  and 
horeless  to  us. 

Whether  we  win  or  lose,  the  war  will  be  a 
blunder  ard  we  don't  hi^ve  the  men  to  beat 
millions  of  Chinese  and  the  Russian  Army. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  Marine  Corps, 
a  few  lousy  Army  divisions,  and  some  token 
forces  from  other  countries  csn  beat  them. 
Maybe  we  will,  but  too  many  men  In  Wash- 
Inetcn  are  getting  richer  liecause  of  It.  a!.d 
rot  enough  cf  the  American  ptiblic  knows 
what  the  beys  are  going  ihrnugh.  I  guess 
that's  just  the  fortunes  cl  war.  Maybe  wa 
have  to  endure  a  lot.  mayi>?  we  can  endure  a 
lot.  but  why  make  men  ttay  on  the  front 
lines  for  8  and  9  months.  It  soon  makes 
old  men  out  o:"  young  mtn.  and  too  often 
nir.kc?  useless  men  out  of  vour.g  m^n.     Men 

21  and  22  years  of  &se  rui  ^ed  for  life.  Y  u 
never  get  used  to  climbing  mountains,  aJ 
you  do  15  get  exhausted. 

Well,  I've  biiUed  over  icre  but  I'm  far 
from  being  the  only  one  who  is  eo  bitter. 
There  isn't  a  man  over  h;re  that  wants  to 
fight  this  war,  for  It  will  never  accomplish 
anything. 

W^ell.  I've  got  to  end  tais  now  so  I  can 
mail  It.  I  haven't  got  any  mail  yet  but  I'll 
probably  get  some  next  w«ek.  Well,  i  don't 
know  when  I'll  be  able  to  write  again,  for  ps 
I  said,  we  Jump  off  tomorrow,  and  I'll  start 
trudging  over  more  mouc  tains,  each  one  a 
little  higher  and  a  little  steeper  than  the 
next.  1 11  try  and  write  a  longer  letter  next 
time  and  a  little  more  cheerful  one. 
Love, 


A  Campaifii  Sipeech? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATTVES 


Mr. 


Monday.  June  18,  1951 
BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 


leading  newspapers  of  Ohio,  the  Bias- 
sillon  Independent,  hsa,  commented  edi- 
torially on  President  Truman's  most  re- 
cent pronouncement  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  generate  public  pressure  on 


the  Congress.  I  hare  recently  returned 
from  my  di-'trict  and  I  find  that  the 
editorial  expres&es  public  sentiment  as 
I  found  it  to  exist.  I  feel  the  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  the  views  expressed 
in  the  foUowing: 

A  C.KMFMCH  SPIECH? 

The  radio  sj>eech  President  Truman  m.ade 
to  the  Nation  Thursday  night  sounded  very 
much  as  If  it  bad  been  lifted  almost  entirely 
trnm  some  of  the  manuscripts  the  Chief 
Executive  used  during  his  successful  1943 
P- residential  election  campaign.  • 

Advance  notices  said  Mr.  Tru'nan's  speech 
w  uld  deal  with  the  need  for  an  effective 
price-control  law  and  his  rei.sons  for  asking 
Cjnttress  to  approve  much  stifTer  price-con- 
trol legislation  to  replace  the  present  price- 
control  law  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

However.  Mr.  Truman's  speech  sounded 
very  much  as  If  he  were  touching  off  the 
opening  gun  In  another  bid  to  remain  as 
the  occupant  cf  the  WTilte  House  for  another 
4  years  and  to  keep  hla  cronies  In  their  pltrsh 
Federal  jobs,  mink  coats,  deep  freezers,  and 
ail  the  other  things  which  have  become 
synonymous  with  the  Truman  Pair  Deal. 

Most  politict.l  observers  are  of  the  op-lnion 
that  the  middle  of  1951  Is  a  trifle  ea-ly  to 
launch  a  vote  getting  campal«rn  tor  Presi- 
dent, Inasmuch  as  the  Presidential  campaign 
will  not  become  a  paramount  Issue  until 
1952.  But  havintj  observed  Mr.  Truman  at 
work  In  the  White  House  for  more  than  six 
years  the  Inevitable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
man  from  Mlwourl  keeps  a  weather  eye  on 
his  own  political  fortunes  with  the  duties 
which  BO  with  bel.ig  President  of  the  United 
States  receiving  secondary  cor slderatlon. 

The  need  for  a  strong,  effective  price-con- 
trol law  may  be  necees&ry,  now  that  tlie 
Nation  has  embarked  on  a  vast  rearmament 
program.  Is  fighting  Russia's  cannon  fodder, 
the  Chinese  Reds,  In  Korea  and  inflation, 
largely  the  result  of  the  financial  manipula- 
tions of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  and  the 
Truman  Pair  De^l.  has  reduced  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  to  a  mere  shadow  of  Its  former 
va'ue. 

But  it  seems  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  tell  the  people  of 
the  United  States  why  a  strong  price-control 
program  is  needed  without  dusting  off  and 
bringing  out  to  view  of  a  lot  of  shopworn 
chicanery  and  a  disgusting  tirade  against 
fpccial  interests,  lobbyists,  and  all  those 
who  micht  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  his  political  and  free  spending 
henchmen. 

The  greatest  thing  that  could  happen  to 
this  country  again  would  be  to  have  a  Presi- 
dent in  the  V'hite  House  who  for  the  short 
space  of  15  or  30  minutes  could  talk  tc  the 
American  people  without  Injecting  low-grade 
politics  into  his  remarks  and  give  them  a 
frank,  honest,  and  Intelligent  appraisal  of 
what  is  taking  place  and  an  equally  Intelli- 
gent recommendation  of  what  he  thinks 
should  be  done  for  the  best  Interests  erf  the 
entire  country. 

Mr.  Truman  spent  a  lot  of  time  taking  pot 
shots  nt  the  sper-ial  Interests  and  lobbyists. 
He  evidently  was  venting  the  Presidential 
wrath  upon  those  who  disagreed  with  hla 
own  viewpoints  about  price  controls. 

But  Mr.  Truman  said  nary  a  word  about 
those  special  Interests  and  lobbyists  who  are 
working  to  put  across  his  special  program. 
And  these  special  Interests  and  lobbyists 
working  for  Mr.  Truman,  lest  we  forget,  are 
doing  their  work  entirely  at  the  expense  ot 
the  taxpayers. 

Tbey  are  Mr.  Truman's  cronlet  and  po- 
litically appointed  oOce  holders  who  t2ilnk 
nothing  of  dipping  Into  the  public  pttrae 
and  spending  money  lavishly  In  an  tflort  to 
put  acroes  their  pet  Pair  Deal  acbemea. 

At  Inst  the  special  Interests  and  lobbyists 
Mr.   Truman   SBsaUed   Thursday   night   lira 
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psTtot  ih«lr  own  war  TT.'^y  have  net  yet 
b«03me  powerful  encuvh  to  avail  themaelves 
of  tlM  Public  TreMury 

This  U  sotnethlns!  J<  hn  Q  Public  shou'.d 
consider  when  try'ng  to  rcaJce  head  or  t:Ml 
out  of  what  Is  now  a  thick  labyrinth  of  cou- 
Xuslon  In  Waahuigton. 


livestock  ud  Meat  SihiatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  >  NGELL 

or  ORecoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  195t 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
newspaper  editorial: 

ViOXET  Packing  Co  . 
Salern .  Oreg  .  June  15,  !95t. 
Hon    Bom*  D    Anccl. 
Ucruse  Ogict  Building. 

Wa^h-.ngtort.  D  C 

DcAm  Ma.  Ajfcsix  Enclosed  w  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  which  very  ably  presents  a  truly 
Pacific  ecaat  picture  o:  the  livestock  and 
meat  situation. 

It  to  Dot  my  Intention  to  burden  you  with 
any  Jon«-wtDded  argument  againist  any  di- 
rect conorola.  but  we  do  want  to  fully  endorse 
tbe  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Crow 

We  cannot  presume  to  speak  for  any  other 
packer,  but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  any 
talk  of  a  strike  by  processors  is  absurd  This 
Industry  U  traditionally  a  large  volume. 
small  profit  one  and  our  very  existence  la  de- 
pendent on  an  enormous  turn-over.  To  say 
ttiat  we  would  wiUlngiy  forego  substantial 
slaughtering  operations  which  would  show  a 
profit  to  foolish  talk.  Durlni?  the  months  of 
February.  Uarch.  April,  and  May  of  this  year 
we  have  slaughtered  at  our  establishment 
l,32fl  head  of  cattle  of  all  types — last  year 
tn  tlM  same  4  months  we  slaughtered 
2.307  bead.  Tbe  simple  reason  that  we  did 
not  slaughter  more  thto  year  was  that  first. 
under  general  ceUlng  price  regulations  and 
later  under  MPR  24  we  could  not  purchase 
and  procees  cattle  and  sell  them  under  alloc- 
able ivlce  ceilings  and  hold  oxir  money  to- 
gether— let  alone  make  a  profit. 

To  add  to  our  problems  we  are  now  blessfd 
wltb  the  complicated  machinery  of  buying 
\a  compliance,  and.  If  you  dont  fully  under - 
atand  that  deal,  don't  be  surprised,  because 
DO  one  elae  does. 

We  certainly  don't  presume  to  have  ar.y 
aaawers  to  the  complex  economic  problems 
of  oar  country,  but  in  the  main,  can't  v,e 
have  suare  of  the  old  prlnclplee  and  funda- 
mcntala  that  made  thto  country  what  It  15. 
and  baa  carried  t»  througb  so  many  crlsert  la 
the  paat?  We  believe  every  true  American 
la  wUUng  to  make  personal  and  national  sac- 
rtScea.  but  let's  not  sacrifice  our  indlvtduiil 
and  national  freedoms. 
Tours  very  truly. 

O    F.  CHAMSEmS. 

President. 


{From  the  Western  Liveatock  Journal,  Los 
Angelea.  Calif.,  of  May  M.  1351  ] 

OoaMUjrra  ar  ma  PtTauaaxa 
OoaaitUeattons  are  rapidly  making  It  more 
and  more  dlAcult  for  meat  packers  to  com- 
ply vlth  eooBplez  price  eeUin«  regulations. 
Tbe  ooe  factor  which  makes  it  virtually 
"ftr'f^*'**  tar  the  packer  to  ecH&ply  U  the 
faei  that  OeranuiMnt  grading  to  tiad  directly 
Into  prtea  eaUlasa.  A  padcer-buyer  with 
loaf  aspartaooe  mi  the  Paelfle  coast  buys 
eattia  that  tn  hto  opinion  and  baaed  upon 


many  years  o'  tra-'lc  pr.icn^es  w:'.:  miKf-  \ 
certain  yield  .irid  meet  consun-.er  r'-iju.r'  - 
ments.  The  raV.le  are  5hui!?l::pr.  .t  i-,  i  f 
ourse  the  t' x)d  p^icker-buyer  \v:i,  :.  •  •  •■ 
fa.'  wrong  nn  the  dre>^;;ig  peTeniage  yielded 
on  the  carc«=js.  But  hf  l.-  i'.en  amazed  to 
find  thrtt  Tne  c:^^c^^,-  ct;,«'sii  t  impress  the 
G'jverr.nient  prider  j«  bei.-.i^  )f  quMlity  equal 
t)  the  idfrt.s  •'  t^e  :  i! :;-fxp«ruuced  cattle 
buver 

The  bifr  '-"iih.o  is  'h,.-  r;-  vi'rr.raent  price 
ceiltng  rt  vuiaiior..-  .if  b--i(c;  i'-:jely  upon 
e\p«»riei.cps  •■?  r.'..ri<i-w"-ti  ji  u:id  eastern 
meHt  p;icli('rs  ai.u  disTibutors.  in  an  area 
where  rhe  I.--es:f>c'  econosriv  is  based  upon 
m.-T-ketlMg    l:: -*Ui   ihroLuh    Uvestcck. 

In  the  enure  western  part  of  the  tJntted 
S'ates  the  economy  Is  based  upon  market- 
l.-.e  i^ra^.s  thr-^'uch  livest'X'k  Beyond  that 
the  Pacific  co:^.s-  con.sumer  will  not  buy  a 
f.»tty  cut  uf  mp;ir  fxrfv^,  u:;dfr  protest.  In 
our  m;:d  chmi'.e  ;:*  ipie  want  lean  meat. 
tender  and  extremply  nutritious;  In  the 
different  c!;mrf*.c  conditions  prevailing  In 
the  M;dd>  W'^'  :incl  East  the  consumer 
usnt.s  fat  w.:h  the  lean  A  Government 
Prime  carca^«  nt-ce-.-anlv  carries  a  lot  Of 
f.it.  and  OPS  provides  t'r.e  highest  celling 
fc-r  that  type  of  circass. 

I>5p;te  the  fact  that  on  the  Pacific  coast 
a  fatty  carcass  must  sell  at  a  discount,  and 
that  consumers  protest  against  buying  such 
meat.  OPS  cei.m-ts  put  a  substantial  premium 
on  such  meat,  arid  f  irce  'he  meat  trade 
to  sell  the  m'^ '•  n-.ost  desired  by  Pacific 
coast  housewives  at  very  substantial  dis- 
counts. 

Of  course  this  sort  >  f  a  d^a!  doesn't  make 
sense  to  any  ne  except  the  bureaucrats  who 
are  forclns;  price  ceilings  and  controls  upon 
the  .\merican  people  I'  d'  esn't  make  sense 
to  the  housewife,  who  doesn't  understand 
why  she  should  be  forced  to  pay  a  premium 
price  for  sf  methlng  she  doesn't  want.  It 
doesn  t  make  sense  to  the  packer  or  retailer 
who  for  nianv  many  yeivrs  have  provided 
Pacif^.c  coast  cinisumers  with  the  tidy,  nutri- 
tious meat  cuts  that  carry  a  mlnimunj  of 
wasteful  fat  t  .■  di.scK-. er  that  the  bureaucrats 
say  all  of  us  ha. e  betr:  wrong  for  many 
years. 

Pacific  coast  pr-'ests  acjiinst  OPA  regula- 
tions are  not  based  so  niirh  in  disagree- 
ment with  Government  ^rad'.ng  We  don't 
care  much  wha"  s(  rt  :  a  s* amp  U  put  on 
meat:  it  s  th.e  m.eat  it.-e;f  tha'  we  are  Inter- 
ested In  The  ohteftinna  are  based  up<^n 
the  upsetting  of  trade  practices  that  have 
been  develoi.)ed  -ver  a  Ir.m.  period  of  years 
to    meet    cijnsumer    requirements. 

TATnat  has  actually  happei>eri  ;n  the  prtce- 
celUng  pr'i^ram  1^  that  Pacitlc  coast  prices 
on  the  most  desired  rarcas-ses  have  been 
rolled  backc  to  a  far  s^reafer  extent  than 
has  been  the  ra.se  with  the  ^  .r-j-belt  type 
of  beef.  Government  trader';  pu"  .>  r  r-iiner- 
clal  stamp  on  beef  carc.vs.'ses  'hat  nv.'-.  major 
requirement-^  and  dem^.mds  of  the  Pacific 
coast  trade.  N  body  rared  much  In  the  past, 
because  very  little  f  'h^  n.eat  was  graded. 
And  before  price  ceilincs.  such  meat  sold 
Within  2  'T  'i  Tents  a  p-aind  of  the  highly 
touted  Choice  beef  But  with  the  unworka- 
ble, complex,  and  unsatisfactory  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  bureaucrats. 
thl.s  very  desirable  beef  must  li.iw  sell  st  a 
7-cent  discount  And  beyond  that,  packers 
tell  us  that  some  of  the  beef  that  heret  .>- 
fore  hu  been  considered  very  satisfactory 
gets  a  Utltiry  stamp  and  must  sell  .it  12  cents 
under  Choice  Thar  s  e.xtreme.y  serious  to 
western  cattlemen  and  cattle  iceders  who 
now  have  hundreds  uf  thousand.*  •■:  steers. 
purchased  at  going  market  prices  -.voUh 
miut  sell  at  a  discount  which  threatens 
terrific  financial  loss.  There  Is  no  historical 
background  for  such  discrimination  It 
doean't  come  as  the  result  of  consumer  pref- 
erence or  demand,  because  consumers  on  tha 
Pacific  coast  prefer  the  quality  of  beer  n  w 
termed     Commercial.     Western     catilemih 


.i;iu  ii  I  ler=  niun  f.tce  such  C'Stl}  discnmina- 
t:  •:.  iO'Telv  bo;  .luse  of  the  edic  s  of  a  puilt- 
:  ii.v  .;.;.. uiU.-d  dictator  In  ■A'aililnct-.):!, 
1)  t  i'  :-  ,1  weird  situation  wit  lout  precd- 
ence  In  this  country.  Of  course,  it  wi'.l 
mean  meat  shortaitf^s.  Of  courie,  it  m.fa:.s 
dissatisfaction  and  will  brine  jirotests,  be- 
cause It  Is  so  manifestly  unfair  It  is  such 
a  rotten  deal  mat  it  won;  b-  permitted 
to  exist  for  Ion;;.  The  !xsi  a  .d  quickest 
way  to  clear  the  atmospiiore  ii  jr  those  of 
you  who  think  the  deal  is  rotten  to  tell  your 
Congressmen  your  side  of  the  s  ory,  and  In 
definite,  logical  tirms. 

NiLsoN  K.  Ckow, 


A    Ftjrei^n    Correspondent's   C  )ntrib"ation 
to  Inletnational  Clarification  of  Propa- 


ganda 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMj^RKS 


OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

I.N    THE   HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 

M',-:day.  Ju?ic  IS.  19)1 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ia 
Clevf'land  navr  one  morning  newsoapcr. 
the  Clevfland  Plain-Dealer,  whcse  chief 
representative  here  in  Wa.shinpton  is  and 
has  bern  for  many  years  Walker  Buel. 
Fi-om  Uie  Cleveland  ofSce  go  out  many 
exceedingly  capable  men  trained  in  care- 
ful rf^portm'.;  One  of  the  best  informed 
and  compotent  of  the.se  is  John  P.  Lea- 
cocos,  whose  three  articles  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  The  Voice  of  America, 
published  on  May  18.  19.  and  20.  I  am 
i:Kl>^ciiim  under  this  unanimous-consent 

roquc-t 

Dunnsi  a  previous  European  trip,  Mr. 
Leacocos  won  for  himself  hich  com- 
mendation from  several  of  our  Am- 
bassadors. They  found  him  keen,  alert. 
sympathetic,  understanding,  and  accu- 
rate as  a  reporter,  taking  his  job  as  in- 
ternational iMteipreter  with  unuiual 
con.scient;ou.sness  and  couras^e.  'Ihcse 
three  articles  mve  evidence  of  tiie  accu- 
racy of  such  judgment  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  clarification  of  international 
understanding. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  18, 
19"1| 

PiN'i:  OF  Radio  Stations   Around  So\itT 

Pressed 

(By  John  P.  Leacacos) 

Paris.  May  17.— Bowing  their  heads  for  tha 
nonce  lu  current  political  stor.-ns  in  Wash- 
ington. .State  Department  propaj^anda  offi- 
cials abroad  say  confidently  thtv  still  expect 
to  obtain  supplemental  nui;i>jns  to  build  a 
nnsr  ff  pinvettul  radio  stations  ar(>und  tlie 
Rus.sian  periphery  for  the  Voice  of  .America. 

.Since  the  radio  rin^  will  have  lm[)ortant 
niiliiary  value.  Defense  Department  repre- 
sentatives are  expected  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  a  new  appropriation  request  before 
Cwiikjress. 

One  p.irii'Ul.irly  strong  st<ition.  whv^c  !o- 
catiuii  cann  't  be  given  for  security  reasims. 
will  be  capable  of  dropping  a  radio  signal 
into  the  middle  of  Soviet  Russia,  makln? 
Red  Jamming  of  the  Voice  10  times  harder 
than  at  present,  a  high  official  predicted. 

The  Russians  have  used  up  to  1,000  trans- 
mitters to  Jam  the  Voice  In  the  p.ist  but  will 
have  to  be  using  at  least  2.000  to  stop  the 
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Voice  In  the  future,  according  to  American 
aovirces. 

COtlU)    JAM    OWN    BKOAOCiara 

Because  of  the  vast  spaces  in  Russia  the 
Sc  vtet  Government  ^.cpends  largely  on  radio 
for  Its  own  Internal  communications  and  di- 
rectives to  local  communities.  Ovcrjam- 
mlng  of  the  Voice  by  the  Russians  might 
well  boomerang  into  Interference  wUh  their 
own  circuits,  technicians  added. 

Voire  officials  also  revealed  plans  to  use 
|l,5,0CU.''OO  worth  of  ECA  counterpart  funds 
In  European  ctirrencles  to  buy  cheap  radio 
sets  over  'lere.  The  sets  will  run  on  bat- 
teries tor  6  months  and  vrlU  be  usable  even 
If  dropped  In  water. 

Scheduled  for  Europe  are  150.000  sets  and 
the  .=  ;nne  number  for  the  Far  East  plus  500 
loudspeakers  for  South  Korean  villages  be- 
hind the  combat  lines. 

Natives  In  every  country  rer.rhed  by  the 
Voice,  including  countries  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  have  been  assigned  recently  to  re- 
port .nee  a  week  to  United  States  author- 
I'les  on  how  Voice  signals  are  being  received, 
whether  broadcasters'  language  accents  are 
adequate,  and  on  avoiding  political  bloopers. 

CRITICAL    or    OWN    PRODUCT 

S*ate  Department  personnel  on  the  oper- 
ating letel  are  much  more  seU-crltlcal  of 
their  product  than  publicity  releases  Indi- 
cate. 

"The  trouble  with  the  Voice."  said  an  ex- 
pert, "is  that  It  has  no  Hooper  rating  or 
verified  means  of  reception  and  effective- 
ness." 

On  the  controversial  question  raised  in 
Congress  as  to  whether  United  States  propa- 
gnr-da  activities,  including  the  Voice,  should 
be  under  an  Independent  agency  rather  than 
the  State  Department,  opinion  most  gener- 
ally encountered  over  here  was  for  more,  If 
not  complete.  Independence. 

The  most  sensible  compromise,  at  least  In 
this  correspondent's  view,  was  to  make  propa- 
ganda separate  from  the  State  Department. 
but  to  place  at  Its  head  a  top-  notch  State 
Deoartment  man  of  liberal  outlook  who 
knew  the  bureaucratic  ropes  but  would  not 
be  tied  by  them. 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  19. 
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A^OAD 

(By  John  P.  Leacacos) 
P.'.BTs,  May  18 — News  stories,  diplomatic 
arncuncemente,  statements  Inspired  by  In- 
telligence finding  and  cultural  hash  make 
up  nine-tenths  of  the  United  States  propa- 
ganda output.  But  frequently  American 
politics  pope  in  unannounced  and  "ruins"  the 
cfficial  effort,  according  to  State  Department 
functionaries. 

"It's  very  discouraging  to  presentation  of  a 
progressive  face  to  the  people  we're  trying  to 
convince, "  said  a  public-affairs  of^cer  in 
charge  of  propaganda  activities  in  *  major 
European  capital.  "Every  time  we  touch 
socioeconomic  matters  we  get  into  trouble. 
Congressmen  always  Interpret  what  we  say 
for  foreign  cotisumption  as  If  It  applied  to 
ourselves  back  home." 

Officials  complained  that  this  sensitivity  to 
congressional  opinion  prevented  the  infor- 
mation program  from  being  liberal  enoiigh 
concerning  social  reforms,  with  the  result 
the  Communists  were  forever  stealing  the 
ball  and  running  away  with  it  in  front  of  the 
European  masses. 

"It's  about  time  both  Republicans  and 
conservative  DemcKrata  in  Congress  realized 
that  the  New  Deal  reforms  are  now  blatory  Ln 
the  United  States  and  that  It's  no  sin  to 
argue  tar  such  meastires  In  countries  that 
desperately  need  a  New  Deal  of  their  own," 
said  the  officer  quoted  above. 


cOxMpucattj  job 

Finally,  the  propaganda  Job  is  complicated. 
It  was  added,  by  the  iitate  Departments 
double  chore  of  simultaneously  "reassuring 
people  abroad  and  keeping  American?  at 
home  steamed  up  la  order  to  get  appropria- 
tions passed."  said  another  official. 

The  entire  task  could  b»  made  much  easier, 
in  the  creation  of  a  coherent  picture  of 
American  Intentions  ove-seas.  if  the  State 
Department  were  allowed  to  beam  a  "voIcq 
of  the  world,"  as  it  were,  on  to  America. 
This  wculd  heln  explain  ccr/.piexitles  of  the 
foreign  problem  to  Americans,  but  such 
prcp£gandl7'ng  on  the  home  front  Is  for- 
bidden by  law 

Foreign  ccrre«pondents  are  thus  left  as 
the  only  mr'or  means  of  telling  Americans 
what  Is  happening  abroad  and  why,  In  the 
hope  that  Americans  might  develop  a  more 
Informed  understanding  or,  In  the  State  De- 
partment words,  a  more  fdequate  propa- 
eanda  outlook  It  was  stressed  that  United 
States  democrntic  propae.inda  can  be  only 
as  good  as  the  sum  total  cf  American  im- 
pressions allows  It  to  be 

Embassy  press  attaches  deplored  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  daily  newspapers  In 
the  United  States — one  is  the  Plain  Dealer — 
see  fit  to  maintain  regular  staff  members 
overseas  as  perminent  foreign  correspond- 
ents. This  number  does  not  count  in  the 
fleck  of  floating  visitors  and  free  lancers. 

SEE    NFW    TOHK    PAPERS    ONLY 

Further,  tbe  attachi^  pointed  out,  Euro- 
pe,ins  get  to  see  as  a  rule  only  the  weekly 
news  mat'azlnes  and  the  big  New  Yorlc 
papers.  Most  Europeans  consequent Iv  tend 
to  dlsrai.':s  the  rest  of  the  American  press  as 
provincial  and  unimportant.  Officialdom 
here  thus  addresses  Its  hand-outs  and  argu- 
ments mostly  to  Washington  and  New  York. 

As  for  the  wire  services  providing  foreign 
coverage — the  Associated  Press.  United  Press, 
and  International  News  Service — American 
officials  suggest  these  agencies  do  not  do  the 
Job  they  are  capable  of  for  various  reasons. 
News  gathering  lor  American  readers  by 
agency  staffs  has  to  compete  with  report - 
in^  for  Internal  national  bureaus,  the  rest 
cf  Europe,  and  South  America 

Conversely,  news  of  the  United  States  to 
Europe  from  the  agencies  operates  under 
other  handicaps.  It  was  asserted. 

High  cable  charges  force  economizing  wire 
editors  to  cut  down  on  the  news  budget. 
The  commercial  demand  on  the  wire  serv- 
ices by  European  clients  emphasizes  un- 
fortunately the  more  sensational  and  super- 
ficial news  Items.  On  political  questions  of 
national  American  reactions  there  is  also  too 
much  echo  of  Washington  and  New  York. 

PROVOKZD    ET    XJNITEU   STATES   DEMANDS 

Rushed  by  deadlines  and  perhaps  some- 
times repelled  by  the  intricacies  of  the  topics, 
foreign  correspondents'  reports  to  the  States 
do  not  always  go  beneath  the  surface  cf  the 
news  or  they  tap  fources  which  cbviotisly 
have  axes  to  grind,  according  to  this  gov- 
ernmental critic. 

For  example,  dispatches  do  not  make  en- 
tirely clear  that  political  crises  and  unrest 
In  country  after  country  this  year  have  often 
been  directly  provoked  by  United  States  de- 
mands for  rearmament. 

BCA  economy  moves  on  the  Austrian 
budget,  to  cite  another  case,  started  protests 
at  once,  exploited  into  riots  by  the  Beds. 
But  news  stories  generally  neglected  to  show 
that  It  was  the  Americans  who  forced  the 
Issue. 

Offlclalfl  remarked  that  French-Inspired 
antl -German  propaganda  is  not  often  labeled 
as  such.  Few  reports  indicated  that  the 
French  had  not  applied  ECA-deslred  trade 
liberalization  policies  as  Mdely  as  had  the 
Germans.  Nor  was  It  known  that  the  pro- 
fessedly antlcartel  French  used  hidden  car- 
tels of  their  own  in  Industrial  lyndicates  to 
curtail  freedom  of  Importa. 


(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  De&'er  of  May  20, 
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PXOPACANOA 

(By  John  P   Leacacos) 

P.AEia,  May  19  —United  States  prcpijafeda 
In  the  Qtld  is  often  rendereci  inefircctlve  by 
too  frequent  evidecc-e  Si  jaollcy  disputes 
among  Americans  on  the  spot,  according  to 
Euro^jcan  ofHclals  in  intimate  contact  with 
Americans. 

Whom  are  we  to  believe  in  the  face  of  your 
official  statements  when  we  know  your  army 
people  don't  like  U£.  your  State  Department 
and  ECA  have  different  apjjroaches.  and  tout 
Washlneton  offices  are  doing  their  thinking 
5,0C0  miles  away  from  the  facts?  a  French 
civil  scrvHnt  asked. 

This  Calll?  outburst  may  be  a  little  ex- 
acgerated.  But  It  dees  Indicate  that  lack  of 
coordination  in  policy  today  makes  unity  In 
the  .American  propaganda  field  more  of  a 
wish  than  a  reality.  American  sources  in- 
sist, however,  that  unification  of  official  vlewa 
is  much  better  in  centralized  Washington 
than  in  the  dispersed  agencies  abroad. 

CONrLlCTlNC    OPINIONS 

Here  are  seme  examples  of  conflicting 
United  States  opinions  or  actions  which  lead 
Europeans  to  discount  what  they  hear  in  the 
officially  announced  propaganda: 

Most  United  S'ates  military  personnel 
overseas  look  down  on  the  French  Army,  a 
factor  of  morale  which  Gen.  Dwl;'ht  D.  Eisen- 
h  ;wer  Is  fully  aware  of  and  tries  to  combat. 
Yet  the  United  States  cfflclally  holds  France 
to  be  the  key  to  Western  European  land 
defense. 

The  State  Department  Is  all  for  giving  the 
French  Pleven  plan  of  a  European  army  a 
chance  to  prove  itself.  But  American  gen- 
erals still  prefer  to  back  the  German  proposal 
of  a  national  German  army  despite  the 
diplomatic  storm  that  proposal  caused  last 
fall. 

American  propagandists  In  the  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany  sing  the  praises  ol  civil 
liberties.  Yet  the  United  States  Armed 
Farces'  counterintelligence  division  arrests 
Germans  and  holds  them  incommunicado 
for  days  without  allowing  recourse  to  habeas 
corpus,  as  German  newspapwrs  have  been 
quick  to  note. 

CLOAK -AlTO-DACCra  MtX-UP 

Near  a  certain  border  secret  a::ents  burled 
flires  and  radio-tranamltting  sets.  Watch- 
ing peasants  notified  police.  It  was  aacer- 
tained  the  a«:ents  were  American.  The 
United  States  embassy  in  question  did  not 
know  another  American  outfit  was  operating 
in  its  area.  News  of  such  cloak-and-dagger 
mlx-upe  gets  around  by  word-of-mouth  and 
damages  American  propaganda  protestations 
of  peaceful   intentions. 

Cynicism  concern lnt»  American  pronounce- 
ments is  also  generated  among  foreign  diplo- 
mats In  a  world  capital  like  Parts  ty  the 
spectacle  of  undercover  Infighting  among 
rival  "empire  building"  American  agencies 
trying  to  enlarge  their  stalls  at  each  other's 
expense  and  to  make  s  good  impression  on 
Congress. 

For  Instance,  the  Itvewire  EC.A  personnel 
like  to  think  themselves  more  capable  of  di- 
recting European  rearmament  than  the  State 
Department  or  the  American  military  The 
soldiers  impatiently  want  tough  talk  and  im- 
mediate action.  "The  career  State  Depart- 
ment boys  try  to  keep  all  reins  in  their  bands. 
And  everybody  keeps  a  respectful  but  wary 
eye  on  General  Eisenhower. 

In  fact,  a  good  share  of  the  distrust  of 
prop.aganda  support  for  American  foreign 
policy  Is  laid  by  thoughtf'u]  Europeans  to 
the  apparent  fact  that  Americans  seem  to 
be  getting  moet  of  their  foreign  policy  lead- 
ership from  generals. 

Cited  m  point  are  Gen.  George  Manball 
as    well    as   General    Eisenhower    and    Gen. 
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Doogjaa  MacArthur.  Kurop«miu  ftlao  refer 
eotulstenUy  to  the  old  sore  of  World  War  □ 
wtiec.  thtj  MMrt.  too  many  political  decl- 
gtaaa  In  th.  liberated  countrlea  were  left 
to  tbc  generato  and  coloneU  of  United  States 
fUXtULTj  goTemment  itafTs. 

-W»*T«  already  Ixad  our  own  experience 
with  mllltarf  leader*  like  Napoleon  and 
Botiljmger."  «ald  a  Frsncli  aoxirce.  •Thafi 
why  moat  of  ua  today  agree  with  old  Clemen - 
eeau  that  war  U  too  aerlous  a  matter  to  leave 
to  the  generala."    He  went  on: 

"Now  yo^^te  going  through  aomethin? 
•Imllar  and  making  quite  a  noise.  Of  courne. 
you  take  your  bcpast  beating  rather  seriously, 
tout  you're  a  young  nation  and  can  afford  it. 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  remember, 
however,  that  your  politic*  affect  everyone 
oi  ua  over  here.  I  do  think  you  make  a  scrl- 
oua  propaganda  mistake  In  presenting  your 
disputes.  Tou  don't  point  out  that  at  bot- 
tom youTe  really  united  and  that  the  demo- 
cratic manner  in  which  you  argue  things 
out  Is  unique  in  this  world." 


C«mct  DciubMs  AssUt  tke  Staidy  pf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  is»HO 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  REPRKSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
good  deal  of  the  coming  discomfiture 
and  possible  destruction  of  the  America 
we  love  will  perforce  have  been  due  to 
the  misuse  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 
Haying  lu  origin  in  the  Kremlin,  and 
perhaps  through  the  unfitting  aid  and 
abetment  of  othentise  intelligent  people 
who  should  have  known  better,  we  are 
today  witnessing  the  studied  warping  of 
many  very  common  and  ordinary  Amer- 
ican words,  which  we  have  always 
thought  had  rather  fixed  meaning. 

DCMOCKACT 

The  most  commonly  tortured  and 
twisted  word  is  "democracy."  How  lit- 
tle the  unthinking  and  Kremlin-glamor- 
Ixcd  university  professors,  and  still  more 
MffthinUng  clergy  realize  the  connota- 
tion of  this  simple  term  as  they  use  it  at 
invsent?  To  them  it  apparently  repre- 
sents the  ultimate  in  govenmiental 
excellence. 

Nevertheless.  It  is  most  peculiarly 
Stalin's  word  and  that  of  his  satellites. 
All  of  his  geographical  encroachments 
have  been  expressed  to  the  world  as 
setting  up  of  democratic  govertmient. 
The  Communists  constantly  maintain 
the  government  of  Russia  is  a  "people's 
democracy  " 

Let  it  be  definitely  understood  that 
democracy  literally  means  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  counted  by  the  head. 
Sounds  good.  But  after  all  democ- 
racy is  mob  law.  It  may  be  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hideous  force  which  presides 
at  lyBchings,  alt -down  strikes.  Krelim- 
dlctatcd  peace  meetings,  and  the  horde 
of  agencies  motivated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  World  federalists,  whose  trea- 
sonable and  un-American  poisons  are 
belpg  pumped  into  the  bloodstream  of 
most  of  the  respecuble  social  groups  in 


America  today,  who  were  organized  to 
perform  some  salutary  functions  quite 
other  than  the  attempted  destruction  of 
America  and  its  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  may  be  the  moti- 
vating force  which  raises  a  million  dollars 
in  I  day  for  Red  Cross;  provides  a  fer- 
vid national  welcome  for  our  hero.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur:  and  fills  the  homes  of 
America  with  tokens  of  love  on  Father  s 
and  Mother's  Oays. 

Democracy  had  its  advocates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1789;  ^o 
did  a  monarchy,  and  a  strongly  federal- 
ized government,  such  as  we  now  have. 
All  were  rejected  in  favor  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Republic  wherein  all  powers  not 
especially  delegated  to  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  departments 
were  retained  by  the  sovereign  people 

If  the  IQ  of  the  average  American  be 
that  of  13  years,  as  is  maintained  by  .^ome 
today,  then  of  course  under  a  pure 
democracy  we  should  have  a  governm'-r.t 
of  13-year-olds.  Even  under  our  Repub- 
lic, the  electors,  counted  by  the  h.ead, 
sometimes  do  strange  things,  but  the  :!l 
effects  of  possibly  unwi.'^e  actions  bv  the 
voters  tend  to  be  neutralized  somewhat 
by  the  more  considered  action  of  the 
people's  representative  in  their  leg:.^la- 
tive  bodies. 

LIBERTY    wrTHOUT   LAW    IS   I  ICf  NSE 

Another  commonly  mi.>u.-ed  term  !.s 
"liberty."  This  particular  warpine  of 
meaning  is  due  to  the  fact  that  liberty 
has  been  deliberately  mi.sconstrued  a.s 
license.  True  liberty  cannot  exist  un- 
less clothed  within  the  law  Liberty 
without  law  is  nihilism.  If  you  know 
your  communism  as  you  should,  you  will 
remember  that  communistic  writers  and 
thinkers  have  always  maintained  that 
the  end  result  of  a  well-oiled  function- 
ing communism  is  nihilism.  True,  li- 
cense might  order  the  harmonious  liv- 
ing of  a  Robinson  Cru-soe.  but  it  would 
have  to  immediately  recognize  limita- 
tions after  the  rescue  of  Friday.  The 
eager  attendance  of  the  somewhat  lef'.i-^t 
voter  at  world  peace  conferences,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  futile  mean.-  of 
attempting  to  influence  legL-^lation  by 
democratic  or  direct  means,  misht  iir- 
complish  more  if  kept  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  representative  democracy. 
and  the  same  effort  used  to  educate 
themselves  and  other  voters  in  the  ire- 
mendous  efficacy  of  the  true  republican 
system, 

DISTORTIO.V   OF  GOVES.NMENT 

Another  much  distorted  term  is  'Gov- 
ernment." We  are  presently  conceriud 
with  American  Government.  The  basic 
principle  adopted  by  the  foundins:  fa- 
thers was  That  the  foundation  of  all  au- 
thority was  the  American  people,  and 
that  the  least  governed  state  was  the  best 
governed. 

We  have  strayed  far  apace  of  iho^e 
ideas.  Due  to  the  base  treason  of  Con- 
gress in  delegating  authorities  to  the 
Executive,  which  were  not  theirs  to  uive, 
and  the  development  of  predaton,-,  self- 
perpetuating  plunderbunds  in  the  sev- 
eral executive  departments,  we  are  now 
approaching  national  bankruptcy.  And. 
by  the  way.  this  condition  will  mo.st  prub- 


ably  continue  until  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  be  repealed. 
and  another  be  substituted  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax 
not  over  5  percent  of  the  gross  income  of 
the  United  States,  except  for  additions 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  possible  increases  in 
time  of  war.  both  of  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  pa.ss  the  vote  of  Congress.  How 
completely  we  have  gotten  away  from 
the  sturdy  .self-reliance  of  the  good  men 
and  true  who  were  the  first  leaders  of  this 
Republic.  Men  formerly  used  their  in- 
stitution.'i;  now  these  same  institutions 
have  become  the  Praukensteins  of  their 
creators. 

The  citizens  of  America  formerly 
soutiht  and  recognized  their  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement.  Out  of  those  used 
opportunities  came  an  earned  security. 
Now.  almost  without  exception,  the  sul- 
len slave  of  paternalistic  government, 
which  has  been  permitted  to  take  the 
place  of  the  government  of  the  people, 
ovi.  rlooks  hundreds  of  similar  opportuni- 
ties to  earn  his  own  security,  while  his 
t!a/-e  IS  fixed  upon  some  will-o-the-wisp 
fn:m  of  security,  largely  bought  at  some- 
one' t  Ise's  expen.se,  in  the  fashioning  of 
which  he  has  not  wrought,  and  which  ul- 
timately results  in  disappointment  and 
slavery. 

Nor  docs  the  argument  that  "we 
have  spent  our  lives  building  up  this 
country,  and  hence  we  are  entitled  to 
support"  help  any.  For  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  building 
of  homes,  communities,  states,  and  na- 
tions Even  the  instincts  of  the  bees 
and  ants  teach  that.  It  is  not  only  your 
duty,  but  if  you  are  a  builder,  rather 
than  a  destroyer,  it  is  a  happy  privilege 
to  spend  your  life  serving  your  fellow- 
men  m  this  way. 

Should  misfortune  and  illness  over- 
take you.  then  let  us  have  some  system 
of  urant — freely  and  frankly  meeting 
your  need,  administered  as  one  of  the 
costs  of  government — handled  strictly 
throuL'h  local  controls.  But  let  us  call 
it  by  Its  true  name,  charity.  Men  never 
have  the  ri,i,'ht  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that 
which  they  do  not  produce.  If  it  be 
not  charity  it  can  only  be  legalized 
plunder, 

THE      TFflM      "I.50LATI0>nST"      DrLIBFRATtLT 
AAHPtD    BY    THE    INTESNATIDNALISTS 

L'  t  but  not  least  we  have  the  at- 
tempted besmirchment  of  the  word 
'Lsnlatlonlst."  Please  remember  that 
America  was  founded  by  isolationists. 
1  hoy  came  here  to  be  separated  from  the 
petty  tyrannies  of  their  mother  coun- 
tries in  order  that  they  might  realize  to 
the  full  their  divinely  appointed  rights 
of  full  t^overnmental  self-expression. 

And  what  a  splendid  job  they  did. 
The  wonder  of  the  ages.  The  hope  of 
the  world.  The  ultimate  in  govern- 
mental excellence.  Webster  defines  iso- 
lation as:  "To  separate;  to  exist  in  a 
pure  or  iwv  .state." 

Do  you  see  anything  so  terrible  or 
reprehensible  in  that?  To  exist  in  a 
pure  state.  Shall  we  add  anything  to 
that  purity,  think  you.  by  Joining  our 
fortunes  with  the  decadent,  time-serv- 
ing, unholy,  homunculi  of  Europe,  or  the 
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barbarian   and   half-savage   hordes    of 
Asia?    A  thousand  times  no. 

Let  us  keep  our  pure  American  sys- 
tem; the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world;  the  home  of  happy  and  con- 
tented American  wives  and  families; 
and  the  last  hope  of  civilization — 
America. 


They  Should  Get  a  Raise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  18,  1951 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
reading  last  Thursday's  editorial  page  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  editor's  sentiments  con- 
cerning an  increase  in  wages  for  Federal 
workers  which  also  singled  out  ixjstal 
workers  as  a  most  deserving  group  speci- 
fying the  reasons  for  its  contention.  The 
House  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
this  vital  problem  confronting  the  clas- 
sified employees  and  the  pwstal  employ- 
ees— a  problem  which  is  affecting  the 
morale  of  the  workers  because  they  are 
unable  to  provide  the  necessities  prop- 
erly for  themselves  and  their  dependents 
on  the  salaries  received — the  cost  of  liv- 
ing having  greatly  increased  since  the 
last  pay  addition  granted  by  Congress  in 
October  1949.  Altogether  too  many  of 
our  employees  for  whom  the  Congress 
establishes  the  pay  scales  are  required 
to  hold  other  jobs  and  their  wives  must 
also  find  outside  work  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  family  budget. 
The  timeliness  of  the  editorial  and  its 
reasoning  bespeak  earliest  resolution  of 
the  matter  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees and  the  Members  of  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress. 

Thtt  Shottu)  Grr  a  Raiss 

In  the  vast  army  of  Federal  employees 
there  Is  one  group  which  always  gives  a  high 
standard  of  public  service.  They  are  the 
postal  workers,  and  In  comparison  to  what 
they  give,  they  receive  lltle  In  the  way  of 
salary. 

There  Is  a  movement  In  Wasn'n?ton  to 
prant  salary  increases  to  all  Federal  employ- 
ees The  move  has  been  criticised  and  criti- 
cised severely.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  who  do  not  deserve  a  raise  because 
they  Eive  so  little,  and  It  is  generally  believed 
that  other  thouisands  are  not  even  needed  In 
the  jobs  they  hold. 

The  postal  employees — all  of  them — should 
be  exempt  from  this  criticism.  They  dont 
have  cushy  jobs  nor  the  gay  life  of  the  bet- 
ter-paid bureaucrats.  They  work  and  work 
hard  whether  they  are  employed  Inside  the 
F -St  otEccs  or  on  the  streets  with  a  heavy 
pack  ever  their  shoulders. 

They  get  low  pay.  They  have  always  got- 
ten low  pay  and  they  have  had  to  fight  for 
whatever  raises  they  have  received  In  the 
p:\st.  Their  pay  scales  are  not  Justified  In 
the  light  of  economy.  The  Government  has 
billions  to  give  away  to  foieign  countries  and 
to  support  agrictUtural  prices,  but  has  always 
been   niggardly  with  the  postal  employees. 

The  postal  ralaries,  for  clerks,  carriers,  and 
poet-office  workers,  range  from  93.670  a  year. 


the  starting  rate,  to  $3,970  after  24  years' 
service. 

Postal  employees  finance  their  own  pen- 
sions, paying  6  percent  of  the  salaries  to  the 
retirement  lund.  Many  receive  less  In  take- 
home  pay  than  the  standard  subsistence  pay 
advocated  by  the  Federal  Government  Itself. 
They  have  had  no  Increases  in  more  than 
2  years,  and  the  last  one  they  got  was  for 
•120.  This,  m  spite  of  the  15  percent  In 
food  costs  and  the  more  than  10- percent 
rise  in  the  general  cost  of  living  In  a  year. 
Taxes  have  gone  up  and  are  going  higher. 
The  postal  workers  have  to  pay  them  too.  no 
matter  how  high  they  go. 

Biilions  could  be  cut  from  the  Federal 
budget  if  the  administration  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  postal  workers.  But  even 
if  the  billions  are  not  cut,  appropriations 
should  be  made  to  take  care  of  this  class  of 
Federal  employees.  And  they  should  get 
their  increases  before  any  others  are  even 
considered. 


Secretary  Chapman's  Views  on  Tax 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

DELKU-n  ntOM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  18,  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  append 
the  following  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  13,  in  which  the 
views  of  Secretary  Chapman  of  the  In- 
terior Department  regarding  tax  amor- 
tization are  presented : 

Rapid  Amortization — Chapman  Urges  Lower 
Allowance  Under  Tax -Benefit  Program; 
Warns  United  States  Stands  To  Lose  Up 
TO  $9,000,000,000 

Washington. — A  major  shift  toward  lower 
allowances  under  the  controversial  tax  pro- 
gram was  recommended  by  Interior  Secretary 
Oscar  Chapman. 

Mr.  Chapman,  whose  agency  contains  five 
of  the  Government  bureaus  Involved  In 
granting  fast  amortization  certificates,  esti- 
mated the  revenue  loss  to  the  Government 
under  present  policy  could  eventually  run 
as  high  as  $9,000,000,000  in  the  long  run. 
He  said  Federal  officials  should  turn  Instead 
to  other  devices  for  expanding  defense  pro- 
duction facilities,  such  as  direct  Government 
loans  to  business.  Government  guaranties 
of  private  loans,  and  direct  Government 
construction. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Chapman  suggested,  tax- 
amortlEatlon  certificates  should  generally  al- 
low 5-year  write-offs  on  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  new  facility,  ccmpared 
with  the  current  72  5-percent  average 

RSCOMMENDATIONS  TO  HARklSON 

Mr.  Chapman's  recommendations  were 
made  in  a  letter  dated  April  3  to  former  De- 
fense Production  Administrator  William  Har- 
rison. A  copy  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee,  and  made  public  yesterday. 
The  Interior  Secretary  used  this  reasoning : 
The  present  policy  allowing  fast  amorttza- 
tlon  on  an  average  of  72.5  percent  of  the  new 
facilities'  value  "will  lead  to  excessive  cost  of 
the  public."  On  the  $11,600,000,000  worth  of 
amortization  certificates  applied  for  to  date, 
the  long-term  cost  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  could  be  $2,500,000,000  to  $3,000- 
000,000.  If  certificates  total  $30.000.000,OCO 
over  the  next  few  years — a  figure  "not  at  all 
tmllkely" — the  short-term  revenue  loss  would 
be    $13,000,000,000    and    the    long-term    loss 


could  range  from  $6,500,000,000  to  $0.COO,OOO.- 
000.  depending  on  the  post-emergeucy  cor- 
poration tax  rate. 

The  current  high  percentages  are  granted 
on  the  theory  that  fast  amortliatlon  is  an 
Incentive,  rather  than  a  method  of  paying 
for  "genuinely  accelerat«d  expiration  of  eco- 
nomic  utility."  The  obsolescence  of  existing 
facilities  does  not  get  enough  attention  un- 
der present  certificate-granting  policy.  The 
steel  Industry,  for  Instance,  ree^lves  high 
amortization  percentages  despite  obsoles- 
cenc  In  existing  plants.  This  lead-s  to  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  facilities  with  a  long- 
term  usefulness.  Therefore  Federal  oScUls 
should  at  least  try  to  distinguish  between 
risk  plus  normal  profit  and  es'raardinary 
profitabUity. 

'WZOVTtt"  Om  "SCBBIDT* 

Government  practice  in  setting  similar  5- 
year  amortization  percentages  through- 
out an  industry  gives  excessive  relief  to  the 
companies  already  in  a  good  financial  posi- 
tion. An  Industry-wide  standard  percentage 
amounts  to  inequity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
needless  subsidy,  on  the  other  in  the  case 
of  Individual  companies.  Thus,  there  is 
serious  question  about  the  wisdom  of  giving 
high  percentages  to  some  firms  because  they 
are  needed  by  others. 

Although  fast  amortization  Is  a  bcxm  to 
firms  with  financing  problems,  the  finanee- 
faclUtating  aspect  of  amortisation  should  be 
looked  on  as  an  incident  and  not  the  main 
purpose.  Where  private  financing  needs  an 
outside  boost,  the  Government  should  go  in 
for  direct  loans  or  loan  guaranties.  Al- 
though losses  may  be  sustained  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  such  loans  or  guaran- 
ties, the  loss  '=v->uld  alidbst  certainly  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  giving  a  firm  a  large  part 
of  ItslBtyestment  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
to  raise  tbs  rest  privately. 

As  for  evaluating  the  post-emergency  valtM 
of  new  facilities  now  being  built.  Mr.  Chap- 
man said  the  best  approach  would  be  to  allow 
fast  tax  amortlzatton  adjustments  at  the  end 
of  the  emergency  period  based  on  actual  loss 
at  that  time.  He  said  this  method  will  take 
care  of  the  possibility  that  the  emergency 
may  last  longer  than  S  years  aiul  allow  for 
adjustments  at  a  time  when  loss  can  be  truly 
determined. 

The  mobilization  agencies  within  the  In- 
terior Department  that  pass  on  5- year  certi- 
ficates are  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Admin- 
istration, the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
Defense,  the  Defense  Minerals  Adminls-' 
tration,  the  Defense  Solid  Fuels  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Defense  Fisheries  Admin- 
istration. As  of  May  5,  the  five  bureaus 
had  received  1.025  applications,  totaling 
$5,123,000,000.  Of  this  total.  104  applications 
worth  $1,362,000,000  have  been  spproved  and 
13  applications  worth  $0,000^)00  turned  down. 


President  Tmman  Afain  Failed  Natioa  ia 
Tim  of  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESE!«TATrV«8 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman's  radio-television  speech  a  few 
days  ago.  In  which  he  tried  to  lay  the 
blame  for  inflation  on  every  doorstep  but 
his  own,  was  well  nigh  revolting. 

Citizens  of  this  coui^7  will  do  veil  to 
remember  that  immediately  after  Tru- 
man launched  this  country  into  *rar  a 
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J9UT  affo  he  armounced  he  wanted  only 
a  mlatmuin  of  controls.  When  Congress, 
apprehensive  because  of  the  (rrowmg 
menace  of  Inflation,  approved  the  De- 
fensie  Production  Act  in  September,  less 
than  3  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
there  was  every  reason  and  right  to  ex- 
pect Truman  to  immediately  put  the 
machinery  Into  effect  to  control  the 
economy 

Instead,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  vacillated  and  procrasti- 
nated. It  will  be  remembered  that  1950 
was  a  national  election  year.  Truman 
and  his  advisers,  if  there  be  such,  must 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  inflation 
that  is  now  gnawing  deeply  into  the  vitals 
of  this  Nation. 

In  connection  with  rampant  inflation. 
and  In  his  speech  the  other  evening,  the 
Prestdent  slashed  at  the  National  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose at  this  time  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  National  Manufac- 
turers Association  or  any  of  its  activ- 
lUes. 

I  do  propose  to  set  forth  here  the 
fact  that  Charles  E.  Wilson,  selected  by 
Truman  to  be  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  was  a  director-at- 
large  of  the  NAM  m  1942  when  the  same 
Wilson  was  a  top  ofBcial  of  General  Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

Phillip  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  General  Electric,  was  an  NAM  direc- 
tor-at-lar?e  in  1940  and  national  vice 
president  of  the  NAM  in  1941.  and  Ralph 
Cordlner.  executive  vice  president  of 
General  Electric,  was  an  NAM  director - 
at-large  In  1948.  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  one  or  more  General  Electric  Corp. 
ofBcials  now  hold  oCQces  of  responsibility 
in  the  NAM. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Mr  Wilson, 
whom  the  President  personally  plucked 
from  the  General  Electric  Corp.  to 
head  the  over-all  mobilization  set-up. 
has  ever  denounced  the  National  Man- 
ufacturers Association  or  repudiated  his 
ailUlation  with  that  organization. 

To  the  onlooker  it  scarcely  makes 
sense  that  Tr\uaan  should  retain  WUson 
In  one  of  the  most  powerful  posis  in 
GoTemment  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
•  ilrtual  declaration  of  war  on  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers  Association  which 
Wtlaon's  General  Electric  Corp  has 
supported  through  the  years  and  which 
it  apparently  continues  to  support,  ac- 
tively and  generously. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  Truman 
verbal  offering  on  Inflation.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  editorial  In  the  June 
16  issue  of  the  Mason  City  *  Iowa  >  Globe- 
Gazette  : 

CoirnoLa  A««n't  as  Simpt-i   as   PAiwrrD   bt 
Um    Tiumam 

Th«  Preatdcnt  in  hU  radio  appeal  Ttiur»d.<»y 
nisbt  to  preMur«  CongrcM  into  adopting  the 
adminictratioDB  pro^rram  of  econorair  con- 
trala  contained  more  beat  than  Ught.  In 
neither  languoff*  nor  IokIc  vaa  It  impreasive 
for  thoM  who  hare  given  previoua  thought 
to  the  aubject. 

Mr.  Truman — or  whoever  wrote  hi*  home- 
•paa.  off-tbe-cuiT  speech  for  him — seemed 
to  prowd  from  the  aaaumptlon  that  mere 
aMsrUon  by  a  Pr«*ld*nt  makes  a  tiling  true. 
Hm  lawi  oi  ecoBomlca  are  not  quite  tbat 
twpimtm  at  autbortty. 

For  th*  Preasdeat  vy  brlnic  the  National 
Maaufacturera  Aaaociatlon  Into  the  act  waa 


no  more  germane  t  )  the  subject  -k  \.\::i<. 
than  It  would  have  been  If  the  N.^M  F'r"-.- 
dent  In  his  ref;!y  had  spc.lcen  a!  M.'  Tr  ; - 
man  s  unreiv.ur.red  nes  w::h  the  ill-'Ki'ired 
PrnderB-.i.st   m.ichme 

Controls  are.  to  sav  rhe  >a«;t  a  dehrr  ih  => 
quesTior.  fr-im  a  r.vimber  ^,f  viewpoints  ,^.? 
such,  they  sh'-ulri  be  deb.ued  «:th<jur  rnr.c  r. 
without   recr:minati(;r..s 

Without  any  advlt-p  wriatever  .'roni  N.-\M  r 
anyb<xly  else,  we  have  arrived  at  i  rtp<-')- 
seated  conviction  th.i:  by  their  vp.-v  i.iC.ire 
controls  and  their  companion  gadsjet,  ra- 
tionins;,  are  at  last,  c -t  a  f.r«f,  res'-.r' 

IXinni!  the  »-ar  when  there  had  t.i  b<^  a 
maximum  diversion  of  the  Nation's  pr.-xluc- 
tlon  to  the  life-and-death  matter  of  win- 
ning a  war.  neither  controls  nor  ratlonin:; 
were  ojjen  tu  question.  In  our  view 

Mr  Truman  glibly  pi.ic<»^-  s:;  blame  on 
somebfxl"  else  fir  'he  creeping  inflation  In 
the  years  be'wfen  the  close  of  World  War  11 
and  the  present  If  he  really  believes  the 
admmistrati  in  did  all  in  its  power  to  checlc 
this   trend     he   smnds   alone  In   such   belief. 

In  the  present  situation,  economists — as 
dlstineuLshed  from  politicians — are  divided 
on  'he  ques'.on  of  whether  the  problem 
faced  oy  our  Nation  in  the  world  <«rene  maices 
rigid  conn-   l.s  e'her  necessary  or  de.«lrable. 

It  wi.s  bo»^h  unfiir  and  unrealistic  for  the 
President  to  cli-''s;fy  as  self5-<!h  and  unpatrio- 
tic all  who  do  not  agree  wi-.h  him  on  a  de- 
batable question 

There  are  in  Washington  today — and  the 
Preside^u.  at  times  seems  to  be  among  them-- 
ihrjse  who  recird  rigid  economic  controls  as 
an  inescapable  feature  of  government  With 
this  point  of  view  we  ^ake  grave  exception. 

Bv  their  very  n.^ture.  controls  reflitct  a 
large  mea.sure  of  defea'.sm  They  are  based 
on  the  premi-se  that  the  best  we  can  do  is 
have  a  rei^sonable  division  of  scarcity:  the 
American  tradition  Is  to  pr:<juce  In  abund- 
ance 

The  presen'  -sjcv-hisih  price  jf  b»»ef  s'ems 
from,  the  fundamentai  f.^ct  'hat  :hrre  Isn't 
enough  beef  to  supply  the  demand.  An 
obvious  solution  :s  to  encourage  c~Qdlttons 
which  will  mean  more  beef 

Clamping  rm  a  rigid  contr  jI  exerts  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effer-  Meat  producers 
are  discouriit'pd,  not  encouraged  The  In- 
evitable con.<;eqiience  will  be  less  beef,  not 
more   be>»f 

That  s  whv  we  s.iy  th*^re  wag  more  heat 
th.>n  li^ht  III  the  President's  pronouncement. 


The   Purple   Heart  Cruise   Spontorfd   by 
Irv  Kupcinet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

or  rLiTNots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF^ESEVTATIVES 

Monday.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  all  too  fre- 
quently an  injured  veteran  is  .iiven  a 
Purple  Heart,  then  ho.spilalized,  and 
then  forgotten 

One  man  who  ha.s  not  forarotten  t!>* 
hospitalized  veterans  is  the  well-known 
and  popular  columnist  for  the  Chicatiu 
Sun-Times.  Mr  Irv  Kupcinet 

For  the  past  seven  years,  throuiih  the 
medium  of  his  widely  read  Kup  .s 
Column.  Irv  Kupcinet  has  sponsored  an 
all-day  Purple  Heart  cruise  on  Lake 
Michigan  for  hospitalized  veterans 

This  worthy  endeavor  has  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  response  from  his  readers. 
Their  contributions  have  helped  to  make 


l^.f  P-jrple  Heart  crui.se  a  lons-lo-bo- 
f'  mfmbf red  event  by  grateful  veteran.^. 
carrymu  on  the  tradition  created  dunnq; 
Wold  Wa"  II  when  Chicaso  achieved  a 
Nation-A-ide  reputation  for  it?  friendly 
welcome  and  generous  treatment  of 
>>-•:■,■  irenrien 

I-  :.  heartening  to  observe  hat  Chi- 
ca^oans  have  not  forgotten  tlie  hospi- 
talized vereran.s,  and  that  tht  ir  erati- 
tude  i.s  continuously  expressec  by  sup- 
port of  tl-.p  Purple  Heart  cruisf 

The  Purple  Heart  crui.se  is  but  one 
example  of  Irv  Kupcmefs  humani- 
tananism  Hi.^  efforts  to  rai.^e  fund.s  on 
behalf  of  the  Jerry  Solomon  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation  are  well  known  and 
well  appla  ided  throughout  th?  city  of 
Chicago  Last  month  he  found  .ime,  too, 
to  lead  the  city's  drive  for  dor.ition.s  to 
combat  cerebral  palsv,  rai.s  ng  over 
$250  000  m  ,H  -JO-hour  televi.sion  broad- 
ca.>t 

On  Fridav   June  1.5.  1951    in  the  Chi- 
cago   Sun-T.mes.    Kup    de'^c:  bes    thi.s 
year's  Purpie  Heart  crui--e  a.s  fallows: 
Kup  s  Co  VMv 

Ship  ahoy,  mates.  Our  seventh  annual 
purple-heart  cruise,  with  its  all-star  cast  of 
some  500  veterans  from  hospitals  i.nd  train- 
ing stations  m  the  Chlcaco  area,  sails  Sat- 
urday aboard  the  S.  S  North  Amer  can.  larg- 
est passenger  ship  on  the  Great  L..Ke«  The 
V3t«  will  come  from  the  Veterans'  .Adminis- 
tration hoepuals  at  Hlnes  and  Donney.  Ill  : 
from  Great  Lalces  Hospital,  and  from  Fort 
Sheridan  and  Greti*  L.ilces  Training  Center.s 
Some  will  be  younester^.  Ju?t  t  ark  from 
Korea:  others  will  be  grizzled  vf-.  of  Wirid 
War  I  who  still  are  confined  to  ha'pitals  ^.v.-A 
have  sailed  with  us  on  every  crulie, 
.  Thanks  to  the  readers  of  thlj  column, 
theyll  have  a  gala  day  on  Lake  Michigan. 
complete  wi'h  a  seven-course  meal,  innu- 
merable delicacies  and  gifts,  dancing,  and 
an  all-star  "  ■  r  .^h'  t.-  It'll  be  conitant  mer- 
riment froni  'ne  time  we  <!hove  o(5  at  9  a  m 
from  the  Michlean  A- enie  dock  until  the 
giant  ship  returns  in  the  evening  s  shadows 
For  the  vets,  young  or  old.  it's  a  d  ly  of  com- 
plete relaxation  .1  imnge  of  pace  from  rou- 
tine existence,  an.l  11  h  in  memor  es 

To  provide  companlon.-ship  an;l  d.\nclng 
partners  for  our  a!l-?tar  eucj^s.  there'll  be 
•ODie  76  hostesses  aboard  Some  will  be  Wn-.s 
stationed  at  Fifth  Armv  headquarters;  others 
will  be  members  of  the  Wao-V'eten  ns  of  Chi- 
cago, and  still  others  will  be  host(*ses  of  the 
Chicago  servicemen  s  'enters  Ea  h  01  these 
young  ladies  will  be  identified  by  a  corsa^ie, 
thanks  to  Tom  O'Bnen.  t;-.c  Lop  florist 
Something  new  ha.«  been  added  this  year: 
The  ship  will  be  decrjrated.  from  stem,  to 
stern.  In  a  purple-heart  motif  by  Shaclcs,  Inc 

The  Navy.  th.in!cs  to  Capt  I  ich.ird  M 
Oliver,  commanding  (fflcei'  at  Gle:.view,  and 
the  Coa,st  Guard,  throuijh  the  coo  lerution  ■'!' 
Capt  A  H  H.iwley  also  are  joimn  :  the  sh:'.v 
A  fluht  of  "he  Nivy's  PSY's  will  •endc-'Zv  v,.!s 
with  the  steiimship  Sort'"  .^•n^'r: -an  out  in 
the  lake  at  U  a  m  while  a  C  ast  Guard 
'liip  will  .«erve  a.s  an  e-^c  irt  The  Great 
L.iK'^^  B.Hiid,  r,!ie  or  the  finest  r:'  Its  type, 
w:.;  hi  ire  nirth  ft'  rn  the  top  d 'ck  of  the 
/■'v  'in.-  C-u!--  ship 

T*ie  ^n■'•*•  fi'-lit.s  a.s  usu.i!,  hnve  respondi'd 
wrh  whc-lehearted  enthusnvsm  Tlianks  t.i 
Jiniinv  Petrillo.  of  the  AFM.  and  ^  ack  Irvmz, 
f  I  .AGV.A,  blanket  clearances  for  all  enter- 
t. liners  to  perform  hiive  been  issued  J.'f 
Wi.l.ice  .1  veteran  oi  each  cruise,  will  emcet- 
the  .sni'W 

He  II  introduce  such  stars  as  t  le  Weaves 
and  Nip  Nelson  from  the  Emr  ire  Boom. 
Jimmv  (Professor  Backwards  1  Eimondson; 
the  Carletcns,  father  ;»rd  son,  R  ri  Desmond. 
from  Helsmg  s.  Dons  Drew,  new  :  lercury  re- 
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cording  star;  Jolm  Paul  and  Uncle  HArry. 
top  magicians:  singers  Jerl  Sothern  and  Dick 
Gordon:  comedian  Shelley  Keller;  Three  Lit- 
tle Dickens,  popular  singing  trio;  and  Jerry 
Stern,  who.  In  addition  to  entertaining,  will 
give  away  72  ukeleles  on  behalf  of  the  Har- 
mony Co,  Music  for  the  show,  as  well  as 
dancing,  vlll  be  played  by  Bob  Ruehle  and 
his  band. 

The  vets  will  be  able  to  puff  away  to  their 
hearts'  content,  thanks  to  cigarette  contri- 
butions from  J.  E.  Couiombe,  of  the  Adams 
Manufactiirlng  Co  .  Oershuny  and  Epstein. 
George  and  Oscar  Ifcirlenthal  of  the  London 
House,  and  Humlston- Keeling  Co.  From  Joe 
Garcia,  the  tobacco  tycoon,  and  Milt 
Schwartz,  the  Loop  CaJe  Impresario,  come 
hundreds  of  cigars.  If  It's  a  sweet  tooth 
the  beys  have  there'll  be  Baby  Ruth  candy 
bars  from  Otto  Schnerlng  and  1.000  assorted 
packages  of  sweets  from  Sam  Gertz.  And 
what  would  a  cruise  be  without  Ice  cream? 
Thank.s  to  the  Goldenrod  and  Bressler  firms, 
the  vets  will  have  all  they  can  possibly 
consume. 

For  the  veterans  who  have  to  leave  their 
stations  before  breakfast  In  order  to  nuike 
the  9  a,  m.  sailing  time,  there'll  be  steaming 
coffee  and  Danish  pastry  waiting  atx>ard  the 
ship.  Matirlce's  Restaurant  is  providing  the 
pastry.  To  facilitate  service  on  ship,  we'll 
need  paper  plates  and  cups.  A  low  bow  to 
Johnny  Jonnasen  for  providing  these  And 
an  ither  low  bow  to  the  Davidson  Bakery  Co, 
for  designing  a  huge  cake  shaped  like  a  ship. 
Each  vet  will  receive  an  adult  game  as  a 
gift,  thanks  to  Louis  Zahn,  the  drug  mogtil. 
and  D    C.  Trager.  the  toy  creator. 

No  vet  win  go  thirsty  on  this  cruise.  Soft 
drinks  by  the  carload  are  being  supplied  by 
the  California  Bevernge  Co.  Dad's  Old 
Fashioned  Root  Beer.  Pepitl-Cola,  and  Orange 
Cru.sh  Bottling  Co,  Beer,  only  alcoholic 
beverage  permitted  on  b<iard  ( and  that  In 
limited  quantities  K  will  be  served  through 
the  courtesies  of  Pabet  Premium,  and  Gold 
Seal  Liquors  In  event  the  boys  want  to 
play  gin  rummy  or  canasta.  Walereen'.s  Is 
sending  along  hundreds  of  declts  of  playing 
cards. 

One  of  the  many  souvenirs  of  the  trip  will 
t>e  the  photograph  each  vet  will  get  of  him- 
self on  board  the  Piirple  Heart  cruise  This 
is  accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of 
Jules  Hersch  of  the  E  J  Pollak  Co  His  own 
crew  of  cameramen,  equipped  with  Polaroids, 
will  snap  pictures  of  the  veterans  and  pre- 
sent them — 60  seconds  later — encased  in  a 
Purple  Heart  folder.  The  Trl-Par  Sound 
System  will  set  up  a  loud-speaker  at  the 
Michigan  Avenue  dock  so  that  Les  Lear's 
melcdlous  and  virile  voice  may  carry  the 
presaillng  ceremonies  to  the  public 

And  to  all  of  you  who  have  made  this 
Purple  Heart  cruise  possible  with  your  fi- 
nancial contrlbirtlons.  a  great  big  hug  on 
behalf  of  the  vets.    Ship  ahoy,  mates. 


Was  the  DccartelisatioB  Profran 
Sabotafcd? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIB 

IN  """HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVXS 

Monday,  May  7,  195t 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me.  I  insert  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  bulletin.  Prevent 
World  War  m.  November -December  Is- 
sue, published  by  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  World  War  III,  of  New  York 


City,  entitled  "Was  the  Decartelization 
Program  Sabotaged?  as  follows: 

Was   THE   Decaxtzuzation   Pbomam 
Sabot ACED? — Pa«t  III 

THE  aoBorr  bosch  ccMBim  and  oeh    akthtj* 

WILSON 

The  specter  of  a  militaristic,  re-Nazlfled 
and  antidemocratic  Germany  is  again  mak- 
ing Its  appearance  Former  Naxl  Industrial- 
ists now  occupy  the  leading  positions  In  In- 
dustry and  in  the  political  and  economic  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bonn  government. 
Rightist  parties  are  expanding  their  Infl- 
ence  among  the  populace  German  cartels 
are  being  reconstituted.  These  are  facts  of 
rreat  portent  to  everyone  who  remembers 
Germany's  potential  capacity  'oO  wage  war. 
her  uncea-^lng  efforts  to  become  and  remain 
the  dominant   power  in   Europe, 

What  contributed  to  these  new  devolcp- 
ments"'  Certainly,  one  factor  was  the  failure 
of  American  military  government  to  carry 
out  the  decartelization  prcernm  for  Germany 
which  orglnally  constltutfd  a  fundamental 
objective  of  American  occupation  policy  for 
Germany  This  failure  oi>ened  the  way  for 
a  return  of  the  old  Nazi  farces:  it  strength- 
ened their  hand  vls-a-vIs  the  democratic 
nations,  and  it  has  enabled  them  to  conduct 
a  policy  of  blackmail  of  tlie  demixracles  for 
economic  and  political  cor  cessions  in  return 
for  their  support  of  the  we;.t  against  the  east. 
The  approval  of  a  Franco-Oerman  steel  pool 
must  be  paid  for.  In  the  ey<s  of  the  resurgent 
C-erman  Nazi  Industrially 's.  by  permitting 
them  to  make  Germany  th^  major  Industrial 
power  in  Europe.  Can  we  ifTord  to  p.-iy  such 
a  price? 

How  the  failure  of  the  decartelization 
policy  in  Germany  contrltuted  to  these  de- 
velopments will  be  Ulustrited  by  the  fiasco 
of  the  efforts  to  deconcentrate  the  biggest 
automotive  equipment  combine  in  Ger- 
many. Bosch.  The  Bosch  combine  was  not 
only  the  biggest  monopoly  in  its  field  and 
therefore  an  excessive  concentration  of 
economic  power,  but  It  was  also  a  com- 
pany which  had  devotedly  contributed  to  the 
building  up  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  It  had 
utilized  its  facilities  and  lorelgn  affiliates  to 
conduct  espionage  In  th;  Interests  of  the 
German  Government,  Its  espionage  In  the 
United  States  during  the  First  World  War 
and  Its  activities  on  behflf  of  the  Nazi  re- 
gime prior  to  United  Sti»tea  entry  Into  the 
Second  World  War  are  a  tnatter  of  recora. 

In  March  1948  General  Clay  ordered  the 
decartelization  branch  to  cease  all  action 
against  Germany's  major  i^omblnes,  vith  the 
possible  exception  of  Bocch.  which  became 
the  only  major  Industrial  combine  against 
which  the  staff  of  decartelization  branch 
was  permitted  to  prepare  m  order  for  decon- 
centratlng  Its  excessive  economic  power. 
Tet.  although  Clay  gave  i.is  reluctant  assent 
to  the  action  against  Bosch,  the  decartel- 
ization branch  had  arrayefl  against  it  a  coali- 
tion of  forces  within  military  government 
and  outside  of  It,  which  rushed  to  the  de- 
fense of  Bt«ch  and  male  every  effort  to 
nullify  any  effective  execution  of  an  order 
apalnst  Bosch,  These  Irdlvlduals  Included 
the  head  of  decartelization  branch,  Rich- 
ardson Bronson,  and  the  top  economic  ad- 
visers of  General  Clay.  Wilkinson  and  Daw- 
kins.  They  also  included  Leland  Spencer, 
chief  of  the  Bipartite  Industry  and  Commerce 
Committee. 

Bosch,  located  in  Stuttgart,  had  the  sup- 
port of  George  Brion.  clilef  of  the  economic 
division,  who  fed  Bosch  Information  on  the 
planned  deeoncentratior.  order.  General 
Wilson,  whose  connectlcns  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  came  from  the  highest 
levels,  also  played  a  most  prominent  part  In 
restoring  Boacli'i  international  position. 
With  all  these  farces  op«-atlng  to  upset  the 
proposed  order  against  Bosch,  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  th;  endeavors  of  the 
decartelization  branch,  wure  doomed  to  fail- 


ure. How  this  took  place  and  who  waa  re- 
sponsible wUi  be  shown  in  tbe  following 
paragraphs : 

/.  The  Bo.<tch  combine  as  an  exetxrire  con- 
centration   of    economic    poicer 

Under  Military  Get  ernment  Law  56  passed 
In  1M7,  togetJjer  with  amendments  und  reg- 
ulations. It  was  the  mandatory  obligation  of 
military  government,  through  It*  decartel- 
ization branch,  to  carry  out  deeoncentratior 
of  German  enterprises  and  combines  or  mo- 
nopolies which  constituted  an  excessire 
concentratioi.  of  economic  power  The  Bosch 
combine  not  rnly  conformed  with  this  defi- 
nition but  It  had  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  expansion  of  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine ant:  the  fcutldlag  up  of  the  Nazi  war 
potential.  The  Bo»ch  combine.  In  e*ery 
senFe  of  the  word,  waa  an  enterprise  the  d«- 
concentratlon  of  which  was  in  accordance 
with  United  States  policy  directive*  on  de- 
nazification, demilitarization  and  decartt-1- 
Ization.  The  Bosch  combine,  domestically 
and  In  foreign  countries,  was  an  essential 
element  In  tie  war  plans  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment In  the  First  World  War  and  of  the 
Nazis  in  the  Second  World  War.  In  both 
wars  Bosch  lnterc,-ts  in  the  United  States 
had  been  seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian OfBce. 

The  core  of  the  Bosch  combine  is  lis  three 
plantji  located  In  Stuttgart  and  Its  environs. 
In  the  American  aone  of  occupation.  Theae 
plants  produced  finished  products  as  well  as 
as.rembied  parts  manufactured  in  various 
Bo3ch  subsldiarler.  In  these  plants,  also, 
all  research  and  scientific  developments  were 
concentrated.  The  Bosch  parent  company 
kept  a  tight  bold  on  all  technical  advances. 
and  its  research  work,  as  waa  the  case  of  all 
German  combines,  was  highly  centralized. 

Bosch  owned,  in  addition.  11  other  com- 
panies, a  controlling  Interest  in  4  com- 
panies and  minority  participations  in  5 
other  firms.  Bosch  directors  occupied  a  total 
of  38  directorships  in  other  Indiutriai  and 
banking  enterprises. 

Bosch's  patent  holdings  were  an  Important 
weapon  la  subduing  its  competitors.  Bosch 
owned  approximately  i.lOO  German  patents 
and  4.000  foreign  patents  In  addition  to 
seven  or  eight  hundred  trade  marks.  This 
ownership  of  essential  patents  and  trade 
marks  provided  the  wily  and  shrewd  olficials 
of  B^sch  with  the  means  for  removing  un- 
desirable competitors  and  for  restraining  in- 
ternational trade  In  those  areas  whert  Bosch 
Influence  was  strong.  One  of  the  devices  in 
connection  with  patents  was  the  Bosch  sys- 
tem of  licensing,  under  which  Bosch  could 
dictate  prices  and  conditions  of  sale.  The 
Bosch  cartel  policy  is  well  expressed  by  a 
letter  of  the  Bosch  director.  E.  C.  Rassbach, 
to  Its  American  afiUiate.  dated  October  13. 
1933: 

"Our  attitude  Is  not  one  of  antagoni'im  to 
your  Interest,  but  follows  the  lines  of  a 
well-defined  policy  which  is  applied  to  all 
comers.  We  do  net  oppose  your  patents  be- 
cause they  arc  your  patents,  but  we  oppose 
all  patents  which,  of  any  origin  whatsoever, 
can  affect  our  Interest,  unless  we  are  con- 
ceded an  Inside  position.  In  other  words 
we  will  always  oppose  the  erection  of  fences 
by  anybody  on  our  possible  territory,  unless 
we  can  get  Inside  of  the  fence,  and  in  that 
caise  we  will  render  every  assistance  to  make 
it  as  high  as  pos-slble  " 

While  the  historical  evidence  on  fhe  ruth- 
lessness  with  which  Bosch  carried  out  its 
monopolistic  and  cartel  policies  is  conclu- 
sive. It  Is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
postwar  mentality  of  former  Nazi  industrial- 
ists that  the  Bosch  officials  officially  and 
unofficially  proclaimed  their  Innocence  at  ail 
ctiargea  of  unfair  trade  practlcea.  or  of  any 
antidemocratic  action,  or  anythitig  except 
tlie  purest  motives  to  serve  their  customers 
and  to  further  tlie  welfare  of  Its  wcarkara. 
Bosch  officials  wont  so  far  Indeed,  as  to  claim 
that   their  activities   increased   ccmpelition. 
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Tht  truth,  of  coMTt.  U  the  very  oppoalte 
Dt(»rt«iiz>tlon  brmnch  analyiU  were  »ble  to 
Btaow  that  Boacb  u*ed  every  On*nct»l  •nd 
tocbnlcal  contrivance  ever  Invented  to  ellnu- 
nate.  or  paralyze,  the  compeiltora  of  th« 
•ompeny  Tbete  device*  included  buying 
Mcretiy  Into  »elect*d  companie*.  exerting 
praaaure  Uirough  the  banks  on  which  Bosch 
dlracton  Mt.  r«fualng  to  llc«na«  Ita  patent* 
to  flrma  wblch  refund  to  to«  the  line,  charg- 
ing exorbitant  royalty  fe«"  to  drive  competl- 
tort  Into  bankruptcy,  or  where  necessary. 
•tart  prlc«  wan.  During  the  last  war,  Bosch. 
in  addition  to  being  the  r^^rlplent  of  many 
Matt  bonort  for  Ita  contribution  to  the  Oer- 
jB2n  war  effort,  alao  employed  many  &lave 
vorkars. 

Ko  woodar  than  that  Theodore  Heiua.  ven- 
•rmblc  praaktent  of  the  Bonn  republic  and 
Ufa-long  mend  of  the  Boach  family,  felt 
eomplellMl  to  write  a  poat-war  biography  of 
old  man  Boach.  endeavoring  to  exculpate 
him  from  the  verdict  of  history.  In  this 
bkigraphy.  numerous  copies  of  which  were 
mppropnatdy  dispatched  to  the  decarteliza- 
Uon  branch.  Bosch  la  pictured  as  a  devoted 
and  unawernng  antl-Nas.  a  life-long  Oemo- 
crmt  and.  above  all.  a  frl?nd  of  the  United 
Btates  (eee  the  following  section  on  this 
eatcfory  of  affection  i.  The  company  was 
depicted  aa  pualonately  devoted  to  free  en- 
terptiae.  and  it  was  alleged  that  whatever 
■tape  Boach  und«took  In  the  direction  of 
•mmlc«matlon  (the  word  "cartel"  was  never 
need)  were  really  In  the  beat  tntere«ts  of 
the  company  about  to  be  amalgamated. 
Whererar  Boach  swallowed  up  another  com- 
pany. It  waa  done  only  tn  the  Interests  of 
proTldlng  Boech  workers  with  steady  em- 
piofmeot.  Nowhere  does  Theodore  Heuss 
•peak  of  the  medals  beetowed  upon  Bosch  by 
the  Ifaml  regime,  nor.  for  that  matter,  about 
the  actlTltlea  of  Bosch  In  the  United  States. 

OompAre  this  with  the  statement  made  on 
•ctober  IT.  IMl.  by  the  Nasi  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomlca.  Punk  (hanged  at  Nuremberg  as  war 
erlmlnmlK  when  be  bestowed  the  highest 
Haal  award  to  the  father  of  the  German  stetl 
cartel.  Dr.  B.  Poeiugen.  "On  my  suggestion. 
the  Puehrer  awarded  you.  Dr.  Poensgen.  the 
rare  tftetlnetloD  of  the  eagle  shield  of  the 
German  Retch.  This  distinction  brings  you 
Into  the  same  rank  as  men  like  Robert  Bosch. 
Karl  DulibuTf.  Bmil  KlrdorfT.  Krupp  von 
Bohlen.  and  Halbach  " 

The  International  strength  of  Boach  was 
derived  from  tta  ownership  or  control  of  43 
foreign  aflllataa.  Through  these  aSlllatea. 
•urn  able  to  flx  the  prices  of  its  prod* 
la  -  rid  markets.  Some  of  these  com- 
m  turn  owned  aubaldlarles  on  which 
:ould  exercise  Influence  through  car- 
tel b^reementa.  Boech's  Internationa!  con- 
Bectlona  were  useful  for  conducting  espio- 
aage  in  the  in  teres  u  of  the  German  Gov- 
•mment. 

Ac  a  major  producer  of  Dleeel  engine  com- 
ponenU  aad  fuel  injection  equipment,  lu 
•oonomic  power  extended  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  tta  own  sphere  of  distribution  and 
■aJas.  Oleael  and  gasoline  engine  producers, 
atitoaiohUe  manufacturers,  and  radio  and 
televlalon  producers  were  to  a  greater  or 
leaaer  degree  dependent  on  Bosch  for  essen- 
tial componenu.  Boach  was  able,  therefore. 
to  exert  broad  Influence  oa  a  large  segment 
of  the  totad  German  economy. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  there 
were  no  aarious  threats  to  Boech's  dominant 
poet  Uon  In  the  production  of  automotive 
•qulpmcat.  The  biggest  German  company 
In  this  Aeld.  the  Klaemann  &rm,  bad  already 
been  swallowed  up  as  early  as  1033,  although 
thl*  deal  was  not  made  public  until  1937. 
9r  int  Boeeh  had  oonatderaUy  expanded 
hlB  aettvtttee  Into  other  Oelda.  Including  the 
maaufaeture  of  television  mu.  refrigerators. 
pfojaetor*.  and  radios. 


Bosch's  productive  capacity  In  th^  pfost- 
war  period  waa  n(j*.  maienaUy  alTect«d  by 
military  action  AlthouRh  the  Stu'tizart 
plants  suffered  somewhat  from  bombint;  ".he 
dama.<e  belna;  exagiterated  by  Bosch  offl<-u;.s  i . 
Its  subsidiaries  remained  largely  untouched 
Decarteliiation  branch  Investigators  f  mud 
that  m  relation  to  over-ali  German  pr')duc- 
tlon.  Bosch  accounted  for  75  percent  of  a:i 
generators,  starters,  and  lijnltion  unrs  6.S 
percent  of  Ignition  distributors  and  contact 
breaker?;  50  percent  of  colLs  for  gasoline  en- 
gines: 60  percent  of  electrical  equipment  f  -r 
motorcycles;  70  percent  of  magnetos  f')r  sta- 
tionary engines.  60  p<>rcent  of  forced- f»^p<i 
lubricators:  60  p)ercent  of  fuel-mjectiun 
pumps  and  accessories  and  even  40  percent 
of  all  radio  sets,  notwithstanding  the  rela- 
tively large  number  of  radio-set  manuiar- 
turers  It  also  oroduced  lesser  amounts  jf 
other  Items  of  automotive  and  engine  equip. 
ment. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  above  figures  are  understated  A  former 
director  of  B^jsch  stated  in  conversatuii.s 
with  decartelLzailon  investigators  that  the 
percentage  of  total  Oerm.in  production  '  f 
some  items  of  automotive  equipment  wai>  ^is 
high  as  90  percent 

//    Bosch  e<ptona<7e  (ictitttiea  n  the 
United   Stut-'i 

Robert  Bosch.  Stuttgart,  founded  hl.s 
American  aiUllate  in  the  United  Sta'^s  in 
1906.  All  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
company  were  German  natii>nals  but  a  m.a- 
Jorlty  of  the  "tock  in  the  new  company  w.u 
personally  held  by  Robert  Bosch 

The  Bosch  Masrneto  Co  was  verv  .^u.^re'..^- 
ful  and  in  a  few  years  after  itj?  u.rMrp' ra- 
tion It  had  already  managed  to  pi:rrn,i.~e 
the  controlling  Interest  in  a  number  -f 
American  cc.T.p^nies  m  allied  Unes  -f  prr,. 
ductlon.  Among  the  comipanies  In  w^:.  h 
Bosch  acquired  a  controlling  interest  •*  ,is 
the  Am.erlcan  branch  of  Bosch  s  biggest  Ger- 
man  competitcr.  the  Eisemann  firm 

The  Bosch  inieres'-s  In  the  United  S'^'ps 
were  transformed  Into  an  tmp<jrtant  •■•er.-ev 
of  German  espionage  tn  the  Unired  .■^•:ires 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  first  World  W  ir  B.  soh 
productive  capacity  for  ignition  equipmer.t 
was  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  entire  de- 
mand in  the  United  S'ates  The  AUies  ftzht- 
Ing  Genii.iny  were  desperately  in  need  jf 
this  equipment.  The  B.isch  interest.'*  in  'he 
United  States  were  thus  in  a  strafetic  p<:isi- 
tlon  to  Svibotage  the  war  e?f>>rts  of  the  Aliles. 
Bosch  activities  were  directlv  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Germany  s  top  spy  m  the  United 
States.  Captain  Boy-Ed,  military  a'tache  to 
the  German  Embassy  It  was  Boy-Ed  who 
Issued  Instructions  to  the  direct  jrs  if  B<'c-(-h 
In  the  United  States  on  the  proper  ptoli;ii-:'s 
to  be  pursued  on  beh;ilf  of  German,  vs  w  i.- 
effort  In  a  letter  to  aiy-Ed.  Otto  He:;-  i 
director  of  Bosch.  Inform^ed  the  former  t ln.it 
the  efforts  of  American  BoS'^h  company  to 
prevent  the  Allies  from  obtaining  esi-entlal 
war  equipment  were  proving  successful. 
Wrote  Helns; 

"Proceeding  on  'he  principle  that  Interest 
In  business  profit  was  to  be  put  whollv  m 
the  background  and  Interest  in  defp:i>e  of 
the  country  wm  singly  and  alc>ne  to  be  f  I- 
lowed.  the  part  of  the  busines.s  p<;:icv  I  w  i.s 
to  take  presented  Itself — everything  mu.-it  be 
tried  to  make  dlfflcult  and  slow  in  every  w.iy 
the  acquirement  by  the  er.eniy  of  the  neces- 
aary  special  appTatus  before  referred  to  .h:.  1 
to  do  this  partly  by  seeing  th.it  the  sp«N  i.il 
war  apparatus  was  not  delivered  bv  us  and 
partly  hy  the  delivery  of  normal  tnide  ;»ppa- 
ratus  making  the  enemy  believe  that  they 
could  cover  their  requirements  through  us 
and  would  not  hasten  the  production  of  spe- 
cial war  apparatus  themselves      •     •     •" 

Helns  went  on  to  say  thit  his  eff  r'*  v 
sabotage  were  proving  highly  successful  n.ii 


that  *he  Allies  were  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culties in  prcxlucing  the  equipirent  which 
Boscn    had    promised    to   deliver,    but    failed 

t<:)  d' .  so 

With  American  entry  Into  the  ^  ar  in  1917. 
the  pspionai^e  activities  of  the  losch  com- 
pany were  stopped.  The  American  company 
was  swathed,  through  various  financial 
c.i)arcing  devices,  in  the  garment  jf  financial 
^e^pect.lbllity  Notwithstanding  these  ac- 
tiir.s,  American  Bosch  was  seized  as  an 
enemv  firm,  by  the  Allen  Propert;  Custodian 
and  tlie  Department  of  Justice  proved,  after 
an  ir;vefitigation.  that  the  varlo  is  cloaking 
devices  and  transfer  of  ownershi  j  to  Amer- 
ican hands,  did  not  actually  affei  t  the  own- 
ership of  the  company,  since  Robert  Bosch, 
Stuttgart,  remained  the  real  ov  ner  of  his 
United  States  interests  through  the  physical 
retention  of  the  .stock  certlflcaies.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  German  company  ind  Robert 
Bcisch  in  particular,  had  withdrawn  huge 
sums  m  paym.ent  as  salary,  royal' ies  on  pat- 
ents, and  licensing  fees.  The  flna  iclal  cloak- 
ing devices  were  al.so  useful,  notwithstand- 
ing seizure,  m  order  to  facllitat<  the  even- 
tual returninz  of  the  ownership  of  Amer- 
ican B-i.sch  Interests  to  the  Germans  after 
the  cessation  of  the  war.  Althrugh  Amer- 
ican B^jsch  went  through  a  nuxiber  of  re- 
rrzanizations  the  company  was  again  In  a 
P'  sit;i  n  to  serve  Its  German  ma;  ters.  which 
they  did  with  no  less  vigor  after  the  war 
than  before 

With  the  advent  of  the  Nazi)  to  power, 
the  espionaRe  activities  were  int'  nslfled  and 
expanded  t.^  include  economic  w;.rfare  The 
B'sch  combine  became  a  willing  and  impor- 
t.m*  link  of  Nazi  plans  for  world  domlna- 
tirn  Its  International  policies  vere  subor- 
dinated to  t.ne  Nazi  program  fo  rebuilding 
the  Germa.n  war  machine.  The  co<Tpera*ion 
of  B"  .srh  with  the  Nazis  was  exp*  essly  stated 
in  a  letter  by  E  C  Rassbach.  German  dlrec- 
ttjr  f  E')sch.  shortly  after  the  Ni  zi  accession 
to  p<'wer      In  this  letter  Rassba<  h  wrote 

■.AH  forces  of  adminlstrativ  j  endeavor. 
such  as  the  different  cartels,  et  •  .  are  to  be 
brought  Into  one  definite  line  of  endeavor 
coinciding,  of  course  with  the  i  olicy  of  the 
ruling  party  " 

This  policy  directive  was  fa.thfuUy  ob- 
served by  the  American  Bosch  Co  Thus, 
prior  to  the  last  war.  American  Bosch  im- 
peded the  national  defense  eforts  if  the 
Uni'ed  States  American  aflilia  es  of  Bosch 
als«:'  succeeded,  prior  to  World  W  ar  II.  m  ob- 
taining speciflcatlons  on  certai  i  .Vrmy  and 
Navy  deve!i,:praent3  in  the  field  jf  rad.vr  and 
sh^rt-wave  transmission.  .American  Bosch 
aJsd  .jhtamed  engineering  data  ;n  .American 
producers  m  the  field  of  fuel  i  ijoctlon  and 
Ignlt;  '11  equipment  for  transm.ssion  to  the 
Nazi  .;  vernment  .Am.erlcan  B  jsch  officials 
were  jrdered  to  retard  or  refuse  'o  sell  equip- 
ment to  countries  at  war  wr  h  Germany. 
B<3sch  also  f.xed  r'^yalty  fees  o:  Its  patents 
at  such  a  level  that  the  developnent  of  Diesel 
engines  in  the  United  States  v  as  retarded. 
It  became  r.eces.sary  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  to  obtain  a  ( ourt  decree 
against  Bc^sch  nullifying  certair  agreements 
between  .American  B.  sch  and  the  Germ.an 
company  a.nd  forcing  American  I  losch  to  pro- 
vide its  patents  on  a  royal-\-fr'e  basis  In 
the  course  of  this  action  the  .Am.Tican  B-'sch 
Corp    was  fined  $50  (X)0. 

In  1942  .American  Bosch  Corp  w.is  f  ^r  the 
sec 'lid  time  seized  by  the  .Alien  F:'.„'iperty  Cus- 
todian, but  who  knows  if  cloating  devices 
will  no'  again  lead  t.)  a  restor^v.on  i5f  the 
c-  ;r. ;\i:.v  M  the  parent  concern  ,  t  some  time 
In  't.t'  ruture^ 

.A'  .iiiv  rate  ;t  is  clear  that  he  Interna- 
ti.  r.a:  acttvifies  of  Bii.-sch  have  be 'n  extremely 
Inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Slates. 
Can  the  effort  by  military  government  to  re- 
st-re B»x5ch  to  Its  former  p<;sit;  in  of  power 
V  ■  r.-sidered  h  c>;n'ribution  to  democracy 
^r   .1  patriotic  endeavor.' 
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///.  The  Botch  deeomeentration  4asco 

Fnm  the  foregoing  it  ws«  clear  that  Boech 

ra:-.^-:^!  h.^'r.  on  the  list  of  ca.'cr  German  In- 
d'jytTl^l  combines  sgainrt  which  decarteliza- 
ticn  and  dec  ncentration  action  waa  tm- 
p^Titive. 

Members  of  the  decar-tellzatlon  staff  were 
occupied  for  a  considerable  perlcd  of  time  tn 
8rathcTlns  and  analyzing  the  data  on  Eoech's 
■-•«Tr.-l  .-.ni  forei.^!  eroncmic  p/rwer  By 
Frbniary  lft48.  two  drafts  of  an  order  direct- 
in?  Botch  to  comply  with  'he  ftndln?s  cf  the 
d*^  i""*  izatlon  s,t»B  h'ld  been  prepared  and 
?i. bmlfed  to  Rlcharcson  Bronaon,  chief  of 
d-»-  i.-teiiza'ion  Brcrs^n  tabled  these  drafts 
?.  ::,i  ner  her  he  n'^r  G«neril  C-ays  top  eco- 
nomic tidvl-fr'S  e"ive  any  hint  as  to  whether 
thr  rrr:'«'rs  wr,-,iid  be  served  on  Bcsch.  or 
whe'her  any  action  wr.atever  wss  contem- 
pia'.ecl  to   imp'.ement   them 

Tltpn.  In  Mirrh  1<H8,  Bronson  held  the 
w.ll-knTwn  staff  meeting  at  which  he  tn- 
f-Tned  all  the  memb«='rs  of  the  staff  that 
Gere*?'.  C':?.y  had  ordered  sll  acti'n  asralnst 
the  m  ,''r  Cierm.an  combiner  to  stop  Hence- 
forth, only  cjnsumer  Ir.dusTles  would  be 
subject  t^  d'^concentritl'.n  and  then  only 
in  acc-t!  wi-h  'he  so-railed  r^ile  r'  reason 
which  Generii  Clay  substituted  for  the  man- 
dctory  prcTislcns  cf  law  56. 

In  the  beginning,  decarte'.ization  staff 
members  working  on  the  Bosch  order  were 
not  a^are  ct  *he  ccmhm.-iti -n  r*  forces  set 
In  motion  to  thwart  their  loyal  endenv-r5  to 
carry  cut  United  States  p'-llcy  They  were 
not  aware  that  a  General  Wilson  had  already 
■undert.''k»»Ti  various  steps  to  undermine  the 
dccartf 'o.zation  branch  and  tiia'  Bosch  cf5- 
dr.Is  were  h?tn,5  advised  ty  their  friends  la 
military  government. 

On  the  -ther  hand,  a  dec:ncen"ra::on  trder 
ag-j.!--t:  B->sch.  tc  he  eff-rctire.  wcul:!  have  to 
iZi^.-::<le  specific  rr.c-a.--ure3  :*.  Implementa- 
Uon.  measures  which  shculj  pr:v:de  for  the 
severance  of  Eissmann.  Ecsch's  majcr  com- 
petitor prior  to  1923.  te^cre  it  wii.;  ihsorted 
ty  Bcsch. 

The  order  would  also  have  tc  hr^  Jt  Botch's 
hold  on  his  future  c>  mpei:tor>  Ly  reiiioMiig 
his  ccnircl  c.-."  pwienis  ar.:i  iicen^es  sc  that 
it  could  not  atain  s-i,i.lo*  tlie  directed  com- 
panies Ic  addit.cn.  it  waa  e»a<-at:al  to 
break  up  Bosch  =  mtci national  ca^.el  agree- 
ments. 

De-artelud-ion  lAwyers.  aiter  ex.unimug 
&  sch  s  mttO'^iait.ouAi  conjic-ction->,  found 
that  the  c^..mfciiie  could  escape  the  controLs 
sec  up  by  the  Ailuxi  Couiroi  Ccunc.i  o/i  Ger- 
m.an  and  Naxi  exterjtal  assets  th.ough  the 
various  kiooboies  and  tinaiicial  cioakiag  de- 
v.ces  w-iica  Btsch  e,ciploycd  to  Ci..ncKai  its 
fi.irei£n  .j^nersiup  rights. 

On  diftx-t  lastruciicas.  of  Bronson,  the 
provisi<_"-  ai-.'.uist  severing  Eisemiirui  was 
•hr  ■*:;  ^ut.  :is  '.veil  ,.s  reiert  nee  to  Bosch  s 
ownership  of  international  companies  which 
did  n- 1  fail  under  specihi:  proinbitions  of 
miiUAry  government  .aws  Moreover.  Broii- 
friii  mitructed  tiie  dj-'iters  of  the  order  to 
water  ucwn  the  section  oa  pai<;nU  and  li- 
ce itses  In  acccrdanc*!  with  the  wishes  of 
Hawkins. 

In  tu^  judgment  of  the  experts  on  the 
staff  snch  a  change  in  the  original  deconceu- 
tratior.  order  would  nullify  any  genuiae  ac- 
tion dtainst  the  comtlne.  now  that  BroasiJCi 
had  oroered  a^l  the  essenuai  seclioas  of  the 
a  raft  chaoif-ed  or  th.ro  wn  out.  .Among  the 
most  Important  was  the  section  severing 
Eisemann  from  the  piurnt  company.  Boach 
was  permitwd  to  retain  this  firm.  The  loop- 
holes whith  the  Uwyers  for  decarteUzation 
had  plugged  up  ui  the  sphere  of  Bosch's  In- 
ternational connectlo::ia  were  thrown  oat  at 
the  original  draft,  Uiiis  leaving  Bosch  free 
tc  reacquire  or  reests-bllsh  Its  International 
position.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  section  en 
Ucen&^s   a. id  uaients  was   watered  down  In 


accordance  with  direct  tnsQ'uctlasts  of  Philip 
Hawkins. 

When  the  new  draft  finally  emerged.  It 
became  apparent  to  the  staS  that  the  action 
against  Boech  was  meaning  less,  since  the 
fundamental  purpoee  of  ih<)  decon  centra  uon 
order  nullified  the  specific:  prohlbltiona  of 
the  anginal  draft.  Moreovsr,  under  cconpU- 
caied  machinery  set  up  by  Clay's  lletrlenants. 
a  German  company  could  employ  a  variety 
of  appeals  procedures  to  <lelay  final  action 
for  a  long  time 

The  order  by  Bronsca  tc  revise  tht»  Bosch 
directive,  the  long  delays  in  approving  the 
reyised  order,  the  maneuver  employed  by 
Bror.jon  of  shifting  the  wo-k  en  Bosch  from 
one  member  cf  the  staff  to  another  and  then 
back  agfiln.  all  b.ad  their  te  Ling  effects.  One 
year  after  the  onginai  drafts  on  Bosch  had 
been  prepared,  m  March  li^.r^.  Bronson  stated 
that  the  finaiiged  version  of  the  Boech  order 
was  now  reauy  and  would  be  forwarded  to 
bipartite  dec^rteilzaticn  toard  far  c  imid- 
erati  n.  Pn:m  here  on.  actioa  against 
Boech  passes  Into  the  limb^^  of  dead  silence. 
since  no  trace  wb.itever  atpears  as  to  what 
happened  tc  this  order  sursequent.y. 


AckieTemeDts  of  the  MiJitarjr  Supplies 
Scmces 
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HON,  HARLEY  M  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vrHGi.vT.* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH5  UNTTFD  STATES 

luesduij,  June  19.  1251 

Mr  KILGGRE,  Mr  Fre-dfn:  I  a^k 
yr.aiiimous  cor-s^nt  to  havp  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrrcsD  ?.n  address 
on  the  achuevements  cf  ihe  supply  stw- 
ices  which  I  dehvered  iit'fore  tht'  Euro- 
pean Theater  Operauou  Quarte;ina."jcer 
As.sociation  m  New  York  on  June  9.  1951 

There  be'.ne  no  ob.iec  I'c.i.  the  address 
wp.s  ordered  to  be  pnnttd  .n  the  Rucop.d. 
as  follows: 

Nuie  years  age  t.>day  tht  Europe  an  theater 
of  operations  was  establisr.cd  AIm  c-u  that 
day  -here  was  ere  .-ted  w.'Jun  the  European 
theater  fae  ser'.ict  ■i":..cii  duri.i*;  tiit-  build- 
up perliXi  in  the  United  lCm.:dcm  aiiu  dur- 
ing the  liberating  of  Kuropi?  provided  the 
Ainencin  s-, '.dier  with  su  jpiies  and  services 
en  a  so^ie  never  before  a:  tinned  in  w.iriiire. 
The  quariermastpr  service  fed.  ck  ihc-d.  and 
housed  the  s»:>Idier;  laundered  hi.'^  clothes; 
repaired  his  equipment:  and  distribut«Kl  the 
gaiolir.e  uecessury  for  his  movement  and  the 
fuel  necessary  to  c^xjk  hu  fC'Xi.  FmiiUy.  it 
liiid  the  mission  of  bury i a:;  him. 

Twc  weeks  alter  the  es  JibUshmenl  of  the 
theater.  General  Eis^nho  iver  assumed  com- 
mand. GCi-tral  Elsenhower  is  once  again  In 
Eiirope  with  a  mission  tqually  impemuve. 
equally  difficult,  and  equally  imp<Jrtaut.  His 
task  then  was  to  win  the  var,  hif  task  today 
L«  to  win  the  peace. 

I'hose  who  served  tn  European  theater  are 
aware  of  the  problems  t;iat  lace  any  com- 
mander charged  with  such  a  mission.  But 
tboae  who  served  In  the  European  theater 
are  also  aware  of  the  mat  ner  In  which  such 
problems  can  be  overcom:. 

Though  unity  and  the  ways  of  attaining 
and  maintaining  It  rem.ilns  the  enduring 
lesson  of  the  war,  those  of  us  within  or 
closely  associated  with  the  Army  are  vitally 
concerned  with  the  lessom  that  have  effected 
new  military  concepts  and  added  Inuueafur- 
ably  to  our  knowledge  of  military  science. 


The  Kuropeen  theater  was  the  te^tii^ 
ftrctind  of  World  War  n.  Plana  and  proce- 
dures were  conceived,  put  Into  effect,  found 
wanting,  or  found  good.  From  the  eipert- 
ence*  cf  siiccf'ss  and  falhne  has  developed 
doctrine,  organizatjonal  principles,  and  cp- 
erational  procedures.  Solutions  were  found 
tc  the  problems  that  existed.  aiKl  In  these 
•o'utiana  were  bases  for  ImproTemeiit. 

The  principal  and  assuredly  the  m  «t  far- 
reaching  of  all  qtiartermaster  problrm^  was 
the  lack  of  a  major  port  durtne  the  first  6 
ironths  of  the  continental  operation  De- 
.«t:ite  tha  ohetacle.  the  supply  semces  were 
able  tc  supply  and  support  the  army  of 
liberation  dunne  the  hectic  a!>d  torturous 
battle  rf  *he  beachhead  and  during  the  dif- 
ficult days  cf  the  battle  for  France 

Mlli'ary  hi'^t.-iries  will  pay  eternal  tribute 
I.  the  Tn«^nlf*cfr!t  achleTement  of  the  com- 
tat  fore*";,  which  for  seven  Icnv;  weeks  ad- 
vanced fwit  by  foot  yard  by  yard,  thrrtigh 
the  bedrercv.-?  of  Normandy,  finally  to  break 
out  ir.tc  the  Brlttar.y  plain  by  the  tr^rnen- 
drtis  and  stiirsning  victory  st  3*int-Lo. 
They  must  a!s->  pay  tribute  to  the  mftsnlfi- 
cent  achlevemmt  ^f  the  supply  services, 
which  durln?  this  perto<l,  and  without  the 
use  of  a  deep-water  p«.^rt.  were  sble  te  sup- 
pert  an  cpcrstion  of  STich  ma^nt'ude 

The  key  tvi  the  success  of  supply  during 
the  battle  of  the  beachhead  w.-is  the  two 
artihci-il  harbors  constructed  cff  the  Ir.radlon 
be.iThe^.  These  harlxirs.  known  m  'lulber- 
r.cs^  were  produrts  cf  British  Imai^lr.atirn 
ar.d  rrntain  .".u  cutjstandlng  example  cf  the 
determinati-Dr.  '.f  r.atlor»5  united  In  a  Ci'^m- 
n-.on  cause  T-'-gether,  these  two  harbiDrs 
c,->uld  dlschiirje  ntore  th.in  12.00C  Uir^s  of  sup- 
rl.es  cl.i'.lr  crM'i  It  wm.<;  thrcuch  these  harbors 
ti.at  were  landed  tlie  men  axid  supplies  in  the 
cterture  t.?  victory 

Cherb^-urs.  the  fouutainhead  v,.r  s.uppUoa 
d'uruig  the  maj  jr  portion  of  the  campaign. 
became'  avaiiaole  to  tiie  Ari;es  on  June  37. 
1344.  Cherbtrure.  at  Its  best,  w-w  the  f^ny- 
secand  port  cf  the  world.  The  c.ic.iured  port. 
however,  w^as  mute  t«itimory  I  ':  the  e21..-lep.cy 
01"  G?rman.  <iem:,htion  aiid  w.is  i.o-  ready 
to  receive  oct-Ai:: -goUig  ves4»fls  u.,iiii  t,he  end 

Tlip  diiSculttes  of  supply  durmp  the  battle 
ci  tlie  beachhead  were  dwarted  by  the  diffl- 
cuilies  ci  supply  during  the  hatiif-  tor  France 
In  Utile  ruore  than  a  Eai:iath  the  urmies  Ui*it 
h.id  h»-,"a  restricted  !or  7  weeks  in  tl^e  *x-tcage 
country  of  Normandy  r.iofd  «crc<,s  France, 
iioerated  Pa.r\e  and  CAme  to  a  V.iit  ca  the 
v-ry  tx)rders  ot  GertTiar.y.  These  armies 
saked  tor  but  three  things,  petroleum,  am- 
ir.o-i!t!or..  and  f»:i'"d.  These  three  eiemenis 
r-.ay  be  called  the  trinity  of  war!  are.  of 
winch  no  oue  is  the  greater. 

The  French  rail  petroleum  the  red  bkxxi 
of  war  No  phrase  miire  aptly  describes  the 
inportunce  of  gi*roline  in  the  Eurcpean 
campaign.  Fir  every  barrel  of  gasol'ne  con- 
sumed in  World  War  I.  the  Amer  (ian  wiu- 
machine  con.sumed  100  barrels  m  W  :r!d  War 
U  Military  requirements  totaled  more  than 
1.500.000  barrels  dally  PetroU-um  product* 
made  up  more  than  65  percent  of  ail  tonna<?e 
leaving  the  United  States  for  the  European 
theater. 

To  distribute  the  precious  liquid  in  the 
European  theater,  the  United  States  Army 
used  an  InnovaUcn  of  American  perfection 
i;   not  of  American  origin — the  pipeline. 

During  the  battle  for  Prance,  gasoline  was 
landed  at  Cherbourg  by  means  of  the  sub- 
marine pipeline  running  under  the  English 
Channel  from  the  southeastern  coast  of 
England  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  then  to 
Cherbourg,  a  distance  of  some  75  miles. 
Prom  Cherbourg  the  gasoline  waa  routed 
through  strategically  located  pipeline  sys- 
tems, eventually  five  in  number,  to  vast  bulk 
storage  areas,  where  fleets  ol  railway  tank 
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e*n  »nd  tank  truok«  w^r*  waltlni?  to  d**- 
Mvrr  It  to  br-siJtdown  poinds  as  cloae  to  the 
front  u  p<»iiibi«  At  th^w?  breakdown  pnlntn. 
tb*  fajwjllnp  WIS  rrdue*d  ro  cans  or  drum* 
and  delivered  'o  mini?  units. 

In  »;]  b-v  Vicrcry  D»y.  apprcximately  3.«)C 
miJeii  of  p!p*!ir.^.  en-:U2h  to  stretch  across 
th*  United  is!ari»s.  had  be«n  ccnstructed  in 
Evjrrjne  BulX-stonee  rac:i:^iM  with  a  ca- 
pACity  !;f  rr.'  re  thar;  7  C>00,iX10  b:\rrels  h.i;-! 
been  ccnutruc'eU  jr  rehab'.;i-:i*ed  D';r.:.^ 
1  mtJi.tft  *lr,ne.  i;;)**:!!!!*  trav<«.ed  thr'-u.:h 
the  crsmbir.ed  pi^)#'lir.e  *ys**rr.3  a  duiar-ce 
of    more    tha:;    78 '.>:x).Wj<1   tc'.-mi>s,. 

But  fjei  '  )r  lh<*  vehicie>  of  w^r  w.is  :.  > 
more  lmp</rtant  th.-iri  ixxl  tor  the  n-i^n  ■  f 
w»r.  The  American  !w>idier  :n  the  Ear-  - 
pean  theater  was  nut  oniy  the  best-fed  .•«<:.- 
dier  al  World  War  II  bu;  the  best-fed  s..;- 
dier  uf  all  times  Vitamin-conscious  Amtr- 
!ca  knew  the  eftect  of  diet  upon  mir.d  ai.d 
muacie.  Aa  experience  had  prived  th.it  rr.j.- 
nuuition  waa  a  basic  cause  of  rejectii^ns  az 
t&e  draft  beards,  the  Qu.irtermaater  Cor;s 
at  bom«  and  abroad  determined  that  the  vas: 
new  Army  ahould  have  the  right  kind  i 
food.  In  the  proper  quantities,  and  property 
prepared.  The  rl.^ht  kind  of  fo<_<i  consisted. 
In  the  Kuropean  theater.  cX  b<:.th  penshab.e 
and  nonperlahable  compcnenta — the  pr  jptr 
balance  of  fresh  meats  and  fruits  and  ves?**- 
tablea  and  canned  commodities  of  the  htg^.- 
est  quality 

'  Tbe  auccesa  of  the  subsistence  prcgram 
In  the  European  theater  was  achieved  by 
solutions  of  the  problems  of  cbtaming  bctri 
pcrtabable  and  nonperlshable  component,i, 
of  storing  these  components,  and  of  devel- 
oping a  distribution  program  assuring  the 
prompt  delivery  cf  balanced  rations  to  the 
fighting  forces. 

'•  The  components  of  the  rations  that  sus- 
tained American  lroc:pe  in  Europe  were  oh- 
tatned  through  procurtment  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  through  requisitions  on  the  United 
States.  Later,  additional  quantities  were 
proctired  from  other  countries  cf  Europe  and 
from  Spain.  Subsistence  ranked  second  only 
to  petroleum  In  shipments  from  the  United 
States.  Still,  the  .American  armies  c'ju!d 
not  have  been  adequately  fed  if  the  pro- 
curement program  had  not  been  successiul. 
In  all.  by  the  end  of  hOBtllltSes,  the  quar- 
tannaster  service  h.<»d  procured  more  th.in 
S37.000.000  pounds  of  fresh  fruits,  vegeta- 
ble!, and  other  perishables  with  a  monetary 
Tmlu*  of  more  than  HCOOOOOO  from  Pr.ince, 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  Luxemburg  .At  the 
■am*  ttm*  it  was  calculated  that  the  quar- 
termaater  service  In  Europe  received  from 
all  source*  more  than  11.000  000  000  pounds 
ot  nibatstence. 

Tha  distribution  of  subsistence  was  a 
problem  solved  not  only  by  the  highest  quar- 
termaster headquarters  but  by  quartermas- 
tar«  at  all  levels  of  command.  The  famous 
Red  Ball  express  system  began  operations  in 
August  1944  and  contributed  much  to  the 
•ucceaa  of  supply  during  the  battle  for 
France,  using  one  system  of  highways  for 
one-way  traffic  from  Cherbourg  to  the  Ger- 
■lan  border  and  another  system  of  high- 
ways for  one-way  traffic  fn^m  the  German 
border  to  Cherbourg.  At  the  same  time,  the 
quartermaster  of  the  Third  United  States 
Army  reported  that  for  the  transportation 
of  periahable  Items  his  refrigerated  vans  were 
making  the  800-mile  round  trip  t'rum  Cher- 
bourg to  distribution  points  near  Paris 

By  mld-Septcinber  1944  the  battle  for 
France  was  over.  The  Allied  front  extended 
from  the  mouth  of  tbc  Rhine  In  the  north 
to  t^  Mediterranean  Sea  In  the  south.  The 
KKitbam  anchor  of  tha  line  was  held  by  the 
BIztb  Army  Oruup.  which  had  Invaded  the 
•outbam  eoaat  of  Fraixw  on  August  15.  and 
by  Its  sttpply  orfanlaatlou.  the  southern 
lliM  of  communlcatlocj.  which  waa  effec- 
ttvaly  nwrgad  with  tbe  Surop«ap.  theater  sev. 
•rml  months  later  The  French  and  Amer- 
tean  lorcas  that  composed  this  group  were 


supplied  throiiKh  the  por'  rf  m  .r-'-f.  '«>s, 
actually  the  fiT'^'.  m.'i;'>r  port  'o  h«'-  u->:--l  ''iy 
the  Allies  on  the  rr.r.tment 

The  lifeline  f  ^uoplv  -kib  stretched  per- 
ilously thin  It  became  .bviotis.  tbtr^ 
f'Te.  that  .^nt"»•erp,  'ti^  ^re-itest  nort  on  the 
C.mtlnent  would  h.ive  Tt  be  •  -.<■  .  With 
the  port  under  Allied  cor.trcl.  nic;.  .ind  sup- 
plies could  c  ". vpr^e  like  an  arrowhead  fr<3m 
Antwerp  m  *he  r.orth  and  MarselUas  In  the 
s.  u'h  til   B*«-:'.n     in   'he  hnrt    ,f  OCHBAnv. 

Th?  f.rs-  •  •.-■.•-<  f  ■  .'  T.  '-t  European 
winter  in   rr.   -•   ■  •■.     .    '-x-  .^s  coincided 

with  the  ri^  '  •-.  ■  :.  1.-  -  Tie  German  bor- 
der to  ccr.<  1.1  :-e  <:  cl  TPi.^then  the  front, 
Inipr  ,ve  the  over-all  supply  situation,  and 
e\.n  c  p.trol  of  Antwerp  At  once,  empfca- 
Si.-;  w?^  nlaced  en  another  type  of  quarter- 
ma.'tpr  «  i-lies — winter  clothing  The  In- 
!--il  r'frr, -.:  Is  from  Armies,  which  for  the 
fl.— ;'  •.  ne  Since  the  Isadtap  bad  opportunity 
I.  '  uv"  '^'O'-k  Ar.d  requllllSua  such  material. 
»<=:►'  r:>  •  ..  f.  ir.k,  winter  clothing  from 
E:  .;:ir.cl  -\:.i  :r:;m  the  mud  of  the  Nor- 
n-.trriv  fcei-r.es.  where  It  bad  all  but  been 
f  Ts)  t:en  m  the  clamor  for  more  essential 
supplies. 

The  fir'!t  quartermaster  supplies  were  un- 
1  .irjfd  at  .An'werp  en  December  3,  1944.  3 
divs  ^hort  f  6-m  •.•h  anniversary  of  D-day. 
Tnereafter  the  pr'^blem  of  supply  In  the 
European  theater  became  one  of  distribution 
on  trie  C' ntlnent  rather  than  the  problem 
of  distribution  to  It. 

I'  n-1.17  h'  '5ild  that  the  quartermaster 
set-  .■ »»  .^t  Is  • .  •■■  -hreefold  mission  of  sarTtng. 
conse.-vm?.  ana  preservir.i  supplies.  The 
mi-:son  cf  serving  supplies  has  been  briefly 
rut!l:t--»d.  The  mission  of  conserving  sup- 
plies was  fulfilled  by  the  salvage  program, 
which  returned  to  supply  channels  millions 
or  p;-ces  rf  equipment  that  would  other- 
wuse  have  been  termed  victims  of  normal  at- 
triticr 

A  s*  Idler  vlll  discard  In  battle  anything 
that  to  h:.-:-.  :.5  unessential  when  his  life  Is 
In  d.i:  it-r  The  materlil  he  discards  Is  not 
Jiir.k  but  vilLi.ib':?  ^v.d  usable  material  that 
can  be  c'eaned  laundered,  repaired  and  re- 
issued Salva.f  diirinst  the  European  cam- 
paicr.  w.vs  i  fu::rticn  cf  command,  and  quar- 
teriT:a.-!ter'<  i:  all  levels  took  part  In  the 
huv(e  or  .rram  that  made  battlefield  assets 
cut    .f  deflcits  of  war 

The  quartermaster  service  flustered  con- 
servation of  manpower  as  well  as  of  supplies 
by  emplovirg  n  Its  actlTltles  a  nnnmiUtary 
labor    t'T^e   ,nr."i:r.t;r.?   t^-^   72   percent   oi    the 


trt.il 


qu  .r-. 


••r  -trength.  Quarter- 
master tr  ;<  Us.  i:;  ■'r.pr  wci.-d.'«  accounted  for 
oniy  one-tli'th  cf  .ill  q'.,ir''":;'. .i<ter  person- 
nel in  the  51ur  pt'a::  •.-.d.i'er  The  largest 
labor  Icrrc  w.i?  ni.ide  up  :f  prisoners  of  war. 
9'2.0.X)  cf  whi'-h  w-re  s-iut-.'-ired  tn  quarter- 
master act!v:*;es.  Civ.liait  '.ab'.irera  inade  up 
21  per-ent  of  tl.e  -  t  i.  quartermaster 
8tref.a:th,  Pie  I  i7  i.ii,',)  i,-i  ir'.ermaster  tr'ops 
in  Eur'i!.;e  appr  xim.itelv  4  i  percent  of  the 
t'  t  ..  tro-  ji  .Tren^th.  ni.ide  up  tjut  21  percent 
of   a!!   qu.irternMsttr   per^onnel 

.Additiora!  v;v;'---.s  ;n  Ti-i'tr'^wer.  not  re- 
flected in  tr  "sr-  •  •  K^  -vf  re  ^^■  ined  through 
the  use  c:  Bm-h  nv  biU'  i.sr'rtes.  These 
British  bakeries  C(  ui;l  pr  id  .ce  ^wice  as  much 
bread  as  thf  cuiTibeiS.jne  United  States 
m.,:de's  and  *.'h  iMli  •  ;;'•  person:. e!  The  t;<e 
cf  t.hese  bakeries  eruQi"-(l  t.ie  ;;■  ;,r.  ■  r^::'.,i  -■ 
ser'.  I'-e  to   provide   f.-fsh    orei-d   .i;;.  T'--    ■ 

como.it  soldiers  in  le.-s  ».me  .^nd  w.--.  :-  v  r 
bakery  companies  than  wfuld  )'her'A.-<? 
have  been  necessary. 

The  quartermaster  service  fu'.llled  :•.« 
ml.^ston  of  preserving  supplies  by  p"-i'  : 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  rn  the  C  m:'..-;  • 
a  vast  network  of  dep>ots.  dumps,  ar.d  d>- 
tributing  points.  It  was  In  these  k-smi:  ■- 
tlons  that  the  success  of  the  quaJterma.st»>r 
TpTOgnm  could  be  measured  and  ev  t.u.itcd. 
If  bins,  shelves,  and  rack*  were  loadeil  wfh 
supplies  ready  for  issue.  It  wns  rr  ■  t  •.  ■ 
distribution    plans    had    been    orr-.ct  y    ji-- 


'. -.    r)*'d     ■•-..1    ?!'■:. 1*    factor?   arn     Ipve^s   of    the 
T  ,. '..s       f     :  VIS  tics    had     bee;:     pr::p«»rly     In- 

1,.,-  '•  ,:•'  m  *hp  la.-it  arialrsis,  two  tvpes 
r:  ...  '•-■- i-t-'s  Supply  quartermaster, 
r..  -<■  -■  •  ''vv  ' --  ir.d  drm.Tnd  quarter- 
masters. ■  .  .->"  -^  r.  '  (::;i-v  su;  nlies  from  de- 
pf^ita.  Tht  Wwii  :  tne.se  qu  irtermasters  is 
the  foundation  of  any  quar  ermaster  sup- 
pi  v  program 

In  the  European  thea'er  t  ;e  m-^n  proved 
their  versatility  and  fommon  understanding 
of  each  others  proUitBt.  Depots  in  the 
United  Klnndom  bad  UttSe  lesemblance  to 
cnrrespoodi' ig  tnataliatlonfl  in  the  United 
States.  The  quartermaster  S"  r.ice  used  for 
storage  such  areaj  as  cattle  s.  I  ?s  centers,  race 
tracks,  castles,  blitzed  areas,  f  jms.  and  con- 
verted warehouses  Space  n  the  United 
Kingdom  was  always  at  a  premium.  Still, 
the  British  made  available  o  the  United 
States  more  than  7.000.000  square  feet  of 
storage  space  Dep'its  .n  the  Cf^ntment,  on 
the  other  hand,  reached  prop<  rtlons  that  in 
many  cases  surpassed  dep<Tts  m  the  United 
States.  At  Liege  and  Verdu  i  were  stored 
enough  food  and  gasoline  to  maintain  and 
sustain  the  entire  .American  expeditionary 
force.  At  Reims  was  establish  "d  the  salvage 
and  clothing  and  equpment  tenter  of  con- 
tinental operation  The  salvaie  depot  alone 
consisted  of  21  .separate  installations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  of  Reims.  The 
great  Antwerp  depot,  which  cane  into  exist- 
ence during  the  battle  for  G  ;rmany.  con- 
sisted of  54  separate  Installati  ons  scattered 
throughout  an  area  cf  ah.  ut  20  000  square 
miles. 

The  operation  of  depots  ?t  ch  as  these 
ta.xed  the  Ingenuity  of  quartermaster  per- 
sonnel. Yet  these  dep<it3  ser  ed  unfalter- 
ingly throughout  the  Europej  n  campaign. 
It  waa,  perhaps.  In  the  select  on.  procure- 
ment, and  operation  of  these  depots  th\t 
the  quartermaster  service  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  allied  victory 

The  American  soldier  Is  a  unique  fl<»htlng 
machine  Hi.s  q^uili'ies  ot  res  ^'ircefulness, 
Initiative  ir.d  f.pxibi'lty  ma^ce  ulm  the 
fundamental  elemettt  In  .my  'nilltary  suc- 
cess It  was  'he  t xsk  of  the  cuartermaster 
service  t.-  idminister  to  the  pi  ysica!  wants 
of  the  soldier  !••  should  remal  i  the  task  of 
all  qtiartermasTrs  todav  To  fulfill  this 
task  in  the  Eur'''pean  Theater  *he  quarter- 
master service  was  forced  to  *  mb-ark  on  a 
vr>«t  nr-^£r-s»m  of  procurement  o  obtain  in 
the  Ui'.iTed  Kltiedom  and  ^n  tl  e  Continent 
many  of  the  commodities  of  w  r  that  com- 
bat forces  needed  and  demanded 

The  procurement  program  was  inai-.z-traied 
t~T  still  another  reason.  The  t  nited  States 
was  engaged  In  a  two-frcnt  w?  r  and  every 
p'-'und  of  suo'-;ll*>s  'hat  cruld  b<  ^rvured  In 
Et;rL>pe  freed  shelving  space  f-^r  supplies 
needed  In  the  Pnriftc 

The  amount  cf  materia!  prcr  ir»>d  .md  'i^.e 
savings  In  mon-y  nnd  shippi:-.g  space  we 
realized  through  the  procurem  ?nt  proem  m 
b-^i^sars  description.  No  accura'  e  estimation 
as  yet  has  been  made.  The  makme  of  such  a 
tabulation  would  entail  a  coiapilaiicn  cf 
figures  concemn^  food,  clothln;  indlMdu:<l 
equipment,  ODjanlzational  supp  les.  gasoline 
containers,  canteen  cups.  nie=s  k'.t.>.  or  nvns 
Items,  leather  goods,  kltche.-.  and  dinmg 
r'.x>m  utensils,  barrack  eqtiiomert  Tid  count- 
!»>««  othpr  Cf^mm'dlties  The  q  ii  -ermaster 
sf-'i-f'  <.:\  Eur-'re  stored  a.-.il  rti'^tnouted 
s-'fi.e  7U  L'1>0  Items  of  suppl.v  rvn^iU't  fr'un 
screws  m.ertsured  by  mlcrom''tPr!  '  >  '.?v;nd  y 
v  !■■..■;  wf..-hin^  10  tens.  Cer'ai  i  quantities 
rf  k'  '!vse  I'errs  were  pr'n-ur 'd  ei'her  in 
':■»'  U'.iiti^d  K;:igdi5m  or  on  th<  C  .mtment. 
1:.  France  alor.e.  the  quarterni  ster  service 
c  n- -aced  for  more  than  SiOO.O  )0  000  w  irth 
c:   services  and  supplies. 

Americu'.s  h.ive  a  tendency  to  swing  like  a 
pendulum  from  me  extreme  t^  the  other. 
V.--->'-A  •;>•  m.ist  n'..r..jr  -ucce-s  i.s  rec'irdr-d  as 
.1  :.f'r  l;1  ;  ■■  jumplete  vict,a-v,   th'  n;'!st  tern- 
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setback  retarded  s  military  dlsa.ster 
cT  maji.r  pr':;x>rtioi,is.  SImil.irly  and  wnh 
Justiflcailcn,  the  combat  forces  claim  creuit 
for  vlc'ory  ar.d  minimize  the  arcrmjtlish- 
mpnt3  cf  the  supply  n-urces.  Tlie  supply 
se'-rlces,  en  the  ether  hand.  p..ir.t  with  justi- 
Sii'i'p  pride  "o  rhelr  cor.*.lh'J*'lon.s 

Th"  successful  conrrlbuti'-'n.s  of  the  Quar- 
termas'^er  CnrpB  were  achieved  by  quurter- 
nt.asrers  at  all  levels  of  command.  The  Army 
Gt:ar*erma.ster,  with  his  flT.<jer  on  the  pulse 
of  .\rmy  reqtilrements.  malnt.a;ned  and  de- 
fT.ded  the  eqxr.'ablc  disTlbutlcn  of  quarter- 
master .supplies  to  dlvision.s  and  troops. 
There  are  recorded  instances  of  Army  quar- 
termasters flfin?  over  *he  clogged  railroad 
lines  of  Belgium  to  li^.ate  boxcars  and  tank- 
cars  inadf-d  'rlth  food  or  ftiel  which  had  not 
reached  their  destinations  on  time  .Vrmy 
q'l.irtrrmasters  were  respoins'ble  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  supply  installa- 
TjC'is  durlne;  the  Inrasion  period  before  the 
arrifal  of  a  higher  stipply  headquarters. 

Dlvtslon  quar+ermaster*.  charged  with  suc- 
ce-vs  if  the  qv.arterm.aster  program  to  regi- 
ments, battalior^s.  and  companies,  worked 
er.dles.sly  to  provide  the  com.mcdlties  of  war 
to  combat  com.mands.  regimental  combat 
team.s.  and  divisions,  that  advanced  at  times 
more  than  75  miles  In  a  single  day. 

At  p«irts.  In  depots,  and  in  ba.se  section.^ 
qtiartermasters  balanced  .supply  and  demand 
to  help  the  essentials  of  war  flowing  over 
the  main  arteries  of  communications,  E^-ery- 
where  quartermastens  worked  steadily  at  un- 
elamorous  tasks  nonetheless  essential  m  the 
mosaic  ot  victory. 

The  majority  of  these  men  and  women 
retarded  their  work  as  a  high  proiession 
rather  than  day-to-day  chore 

In  Korea,  United  Nations  forces  are  dem- 
rr^trtitme  the  primary  lesson  of  the  Euro- 
pean campaign,  that  war  CAn  be  waged  ef- 
fectively by  a  coalition  of  nations  flghtme  for 
a  ]ust  cause.  In  Europe,  the  nations  ot  the 
N>Tth  .Atlantic  Treaty  are  demonstrating  the 
second  lesson  of  the  Etiropean  campais^n: 
that  the  freedcm-lovlng  countries  of  the 
w'rld  are  willing  to  sacrifice  fcH'  a  common 
cause.  In  the  United  States  increased  pro- 
duction and  the  strengthening  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment  Indicate  that  we  are 
aware  of  the  danirer  that  confronts  the 
American  way  of  life  Together  these  ele- 
ments are  evidence  of  the  truth  so  dramati- 
cally portrayed  during  World  War  II.  that 
the  democracies  of  the  world  are  not  afraid 
to  fight  and  can  match  and  surpass  the  pro- 
ductive and  military  capacities  of  any  regi- 
mented economy  of  the  totalitarian  form  of 
Jtofemment. 


Bl«o<Uess  RcTolatiM  Brnnf  s  Proxperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  caLoa.\i>Q 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  KS 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1931 

Mr  ASPINAIX.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways with  deep  pleasure  aad  inner  satis- 
faction that  I  am  able  to  include  with 
an  extension  ol  my  remarfcs.  something 
to  show  tha*^  America's  great  advance- 
ment in  a  working  and  successful  democ- 
racy has  not  cfvsed.  We  seem  somehow 
unable  to  convince  men  of  small  dreams 
and  httle  understanding  of  human  na- 
ture that  change  is  not  only  inevitable 
but  ;iiat  progres  is  equally  able  and  nec- 
essary. They,  with  ther  eyra  firmly 
fixed  on  yestenJay.  paao  unwittingly  into 


a  better  tomorrow  wMch  they  cannot 
understand  since  scmetjne  altered  some- 
what a  stumbling  blocJc  which  they  had 
viewed  as  a  hallowed  landmark  immu- 
table for  time  and  e.emity.  So  con- 
tinues the  doctrine  thtt  some  were  de.<- 
tined  to  be  ric.*i;  some  destined  lo  be 
poor.  Fcr  some,  memor-  is  short.,  but 
I  well  recall  the  able  aid  learned  gentle- 
men who  rose  to  sound  the  gong  of  de- 
struction when  other  men.  more  able, 
proposed  to  .liter  the  itream  of  history 
that  3  part  of  that  mcvina:  force  micht 
bp  diverted  to  more  democratic  useful- 
re.ss.  Thankfully,  we  need  people  solid- 
ly .grounded  m  the  value.s  of  the  past. 
and  m  kindness,  we  si:.;i,Il  not  cleave  be- 
tween those  grounded  md  those  rooted 
and  immobile. 

Yes.  a  bloodless  revclution  has  come 
and  crone,  nearly  unherilded  m  our  busy 
affairs  of  today,  for  the  shock  troops  still 
marching  firmly  under  ijrandpa's  orders, 
still  belay  with  caich  words  the  stout 
souls  who  have  inherlt4Kl  the  banner  of 
useful  progress  under  'i?hich  man  con- 
tinues his  advance  toward  a  fuller  life. 
I  am  also  pleased  that  tlis  message  is  so 
clearly  told  by  an  old  personal  friend  and 
true  Uberal  of  long  svAnding,  Roscoe 
Fleming,  an  independent  columnist  for 
the  Denver  Post  and  a  man  faithful  to 
his  journalistic  calling.  His  article  fol- 
lows: 

Bloodukss  RrvoLtrnoN  Bkingb  PBosPKarrr— 

HoMX  OWNZSs  ToTAi.  53  PatCEtn 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

The  New  Deal  begins  to  be  recognised  aa 
what  It  waa;  the  greatest  ar.d  most  construc- 
tive revolution — or  evclutlon — ever  peace- 
fully accompliahed  by  any  ]>eople. 

The  American  revoiuuQC  thus  roils  mas- 
sively on  as  it  has  rolled  since  1776.  Peace 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  world  de- 
pend greatly  on  how  well  others  can  learn 
Its  lessens. 

The  capl*^alL5tlc  economy — the  version  we 
like  to  think  of  as  the  Ainencan  system — 
flourishes  exactly  as  it  spreads  purchasing 
power  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  so 
provides  an  ever -widening  market.  That's 
the  lessen. 

Business  Week  reports  a  study  by  Simon 
Kuznets  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  The  headlines  iii  this  great  busi- 
ness magazine  are;  "The  United  Statn  has 
a  bloodless  revolution;  thf  shift  in  Income 
distribution  in  the  30  years  has  taken  the 
country  halfway  toward  a  claaaiess  society." 

Dr.  Kuznets  shows  that  in  1929  the  richest 
5  percent  cf  the  people  had  34  per«»nt — mere 
than  one-third — of  the  to:al  dlspcsable  in- 
come of  all  indivtduala.  By  1939  this  had 
dropped  to  27  jaercent  and  by  1948,  to  18 
percent. 

In  1929  the  richest  1  p«!rcent  enjoyed  19  1 
percent,  almost  one-fifth,  of  all  Income.  By 
1946  its  share  was  7  7  percent. 

Now  where  did  this  Income  go?  The  peo- 
ple got  it.  The  mass  of  the  people  got 
more  income  to  buy  homes,  and  clothing, 
and  bett«-  food  and  television  sets  and  auto- 
mobUes.  and  other  products  of  capitaltam. 

This  mass  production  power  went  back  Into 
the  economy,  building  it  soundly  from  the 
bottom. 

If  you  want  a  plant  to  flourish,  you  plow 
the  fertilizer  In  at  the  roots,  not  sprinkle  it 
on  the  bloasoms.  It's  even  so  with  an 
economy. 

This  study  la  of  percentages  only.  It  does 
not  tain  In  the  equally  Important  fact  that 
tha  whole  Income  of  the  peofde  has  grown 
greatly.  Real  ncome,  I  mean,  counted  In 
money,  marbles,  or  chalk,     Would  anyone 


within  sound  of  my  voice  go  back  to  his  19S0 
income  and  what  it  could  buy? 

The  Araerlcan  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers point  out  one  consequence,  as  reported 
In  last  Sundays  Post.  In  1940,  only  41  per- 
cent of  non/cum  family  homes  In  the  United 
Stares  were  owned  by  the  people  who  lived  In 
them.  In  1050,  this  percentage  had  grown  Vj 
S^  percent 

For  the  first  time  in  modern  history,  more 
than  half  the  American  people  now  own  their 
own  home?!.  jhe  rtason?  Incomes  ron^ 
tasiter  than  the  cost  of  living,  enabiv^  people 
U.->  buy  their  homes 

FCiT  those  who  may  want  to  wdw  Commu- 
nist doctrine  '^  can  think  of  bener  places 
than  .1  ctmntry  where  53  percent  of  the  people 
own   their  own   homes. 

The  Communists  do  not  frlghcen  me  so 
mucl.  as  thfjse  counterrevoiutionane*  of 
reaction  who  show  by  word  and  deed  that 
they  have  no  Uigher  Ideal  or  better  concept 
f  jr  the  American  people  than  quickly  to  re- 
store the  "tad  old  days"  of  .  re -129  which  led 
to  the  New  Deal — the  days  when  the  rich  got 
richer,  the  poor  got  children. 

Four  signs  in  i>artlcular  frighten  me- 

Flrst.  the  increasing  loudness  of  the  shib- 
boleth that  producuon  la  aU  we  need.  Re- 
member pre-  29.  when  production  ran  out  of 
Uncle's  ears,  but  no  one  could  buy' 

Second,  the  attempts  to  keep  prices  arti- 
ficially high,  as  exemplified  in  the  fair- 
trade  fraud  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
struck  down,  but  that  the  cartelists  are  bxuy 
trying  to  revive. 

Third,  the  continuing  effort  to  steal  from 
the  people  their  natural  reaourcea,  as  in  the 
current  effort  to  turn  hydroelectric  power 
ever  to  the  Pi:wer  Trust  by  forbidding  new 
public  transmission  lines  from  the  dams  that 
you  and  I  own.  Note  that  this  effort  was 
cheered  on  by  the  carteliata  who  recently 
met  in  Denver  as  the  Edison  fflectrlc  Insti- 
tute. 

Fourth,  that  movement  for  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  now  creeping  surrep- 
titiously around  the  country,  which  wotild 
limit  all  Federal  Income  taxes  In  peacetime, 
to  a  top  of  25  percent. 

And  maybe  I  shoxild  add  a  fifth — the  men- 
tJil  outlook  of  those  Republicans  who  would 
come  into  power  should  the  country  change 
Its  leadership. 


Exteatioa  •£  Defease  Prodvctioa  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSK  OF  RKPHESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1951 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  today  I 
have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  and 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  joint  reso- 
lution in  effect  states  that  the  Defense 
Production  Act  should  be  extended  in  its 
present  form  for  30  days.  The  con- 
current resolution  is  that  this  body 
should  recess  for  1  week  the  first  week 
of  Jiily  so  that  Members  may  go  home 
to  their  districts  and  receive  first-hand 
the  opinions  of  the  people  they  represent. 

Individually  a  Representative  can  be 
of  great  service  to  bis  constituents  in 
h^nf<iiT>g  their  personal  problems.  How- 
ever as  an  individual  Representatlye  re- 
gardless of  how  meritorious  his  ideas 
may  be  they  arc  worthless  to  the  cotmtry 
and  to  his  own  constituents  without  a 
majority  of  this  body  agreeing  with  him. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  if  all  ol  ua 
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would  KO  home  the  first  week  of  July  and 
meet  with  the  various  groups  m  our  dis- 
trlcta  we  would  come  back  to  this  Con- 
rress  collectively  »'ith  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  American  people  want  and  are 
entitled  to  more  constructive  legislation. 

My  own  district  Is  a  little  United 
6Ul«  within  itself.  In  the  Fourteenth 
District  in  Ohio  we  have  Akron.  Ohio, 
the  rubber  center  of  the  world:  in  Lo- 
rain, one  of  the  largest  steel  mills,  and 
throughout  the  entire  district  thousands 
of  small  businesses.  There  are  80,000 
good  Americans  of  first  and  second  gen- 
eration foreign  parentage,  30,000  farm- 
ers, and  90.000  factory  workers  and  good 
union  members  Although  their  views 
are  smnewhat  different  on  various  issues 
I  am  confident  they  would  all  work  and 
cooperate  on  a  definite  program.  If  con- 
trols are  needed  then  we  must  enact  a 
tough  program  with  severe  penalties  on 
those  who  prove  to  be  violators.  Black 
marketeers  are  not  scared  by  fines  but 
would  be  by  jail  sentences.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  want  their  lives  regi- 
mented then  we  will  all  have  to  practice 
self-controL  As  patriotic  as  Americans 
are  it  aeems  rather  foolish  to  pay  mil- 
lions to  bureaucrats  to  tell  us  how  to 
live. 

The  United  States  still  belongs  to  the 
people.  Their  wishes  should  be  adhered 
to  rather  than  the  ideas  expounded  by 
a  few  public  officials. 

The  people  of  our  various  districts 
have  confidence  In  as  as  individuals. 
They  have  Just  recently  sent  us  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
as  a  body  owe  them  the  respect  of  going 
home  the  first  week  of  July  and  declar- 
ing It  a  truly  independence  week  with 
the  people  throughout  the  United  States 
stating  what  they  want  done  with  their 
country. 


Price  G>Btrols 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHTTsnTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  ISSl 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
onder  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  the  following  telegram  re- 
ceived frtan  Hon.  Paul  A.  Dever.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  strong  support  of  the  coura- 
geous fight  of  President  Truman  against 
iiiflation  and  the  harmful  results  that 
flow  therefrom: 

Boston.  Mass.  June  17.  1951. 

JOaif  W.  McCOMMACK. 

Mafonty  Le^difr. 

House  of  Reprenrntativ€3. 

Washington.  D  C 
Tt  la  Um  patriotic  duty  of  ev«ry  Member  of 
Crmgtmm  from  Maaaachuaetu.  ragardiesa  of 
party  aOUatton  to  aid  ttia  bouaawtvaa  of  tb« 
Mattoa  by  aupportlng  Praaidant  Truman °s 
tacommanda  tiona  for  price  coutrola.  The 
aHuranea  of  a  contlnuad  axipply  of  food,  nec- 
•aaary  for  tha  health  of  American  famillea 
la  mora  important  than  political  advantage 
or  mmacaaaartly  high  profit. 


To  support  the  President  Is  the  one  ■*  <  ,■ 
to  make  sure  that  'here  will  be  r.  ■  s;-.  "  ■■•-■•^ 
of  be*-?  or  other  r.ece.ss.try  t.'xli  -■r.  ':.<^  •  i"  " 
for  the  workU'.i::meri  and  W'jmer.  ,is  •*■  :i  i 
the   growLag   chiidrer.    jf   America 

PAfL      A     DrvFR. 
G'li  fnoT  of  Ma<-.iic'iu^--tts. 


Ohio  Society  of  WathiogtoD  Asks  Per- 
missioa  To  Erect  Shelter  House  in  East 
Potomac  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

IN  THT  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr  POLK  Mr  Speaker,  yesterdav  I 
introduced  a  bill  H  R  4498  ro  perniii  the 
Oh-io  Society  of  Wa.sh:n2ton  to  *■:>■><-!  a 
shelter  house  m  Ea.-t  Potomac  P.ir!<  a-  .i 
memorial  to  Ohio  soldiers.  >ai;(jr>.  ma- 
rines, and  airmen  of  all  war?  Thf  c.ty 
of  Washington  has  numerou.s  mor.u- 
menLs,  memorials,  and  -statutes  erected 
in  memory  of  variou.s  individuals  and 
groups,  many  of  which  have  iittie  value 
to   the  public  generally. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
Washington  to  erect  a  memoiial  which 
wiU  be  architecturally  beauniul  a:.d  also 
of  real  value  to  the  resident--^  or  Wash- 
ington and  to  all  visitors  to  our  .Witions 
Capital.  A  shelter  hou.^e.  the  plans  for 
which  shall  be  approved  by  thr'  Com- 
miSvSion  of  Fine  Arts  to  oe  erected  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  Ea.-'t  Potomi.c 
Park,  has  been  decided  upon  by  the  Ohio 
Society  as  a  suitable  memorial  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  from  Oh.o 

There  is  great  need  for  a  shelter  iiuu.<e 
in  East  Potomac  Park.  This  park  i.s  vis- 
ited by  thousands  of  pt-ople  each  year 
and  is  k)ecominu'  increasingly  p<:^pular  as 
a  recreation  area.  The  ;^olf  course  is 
ti5ed  extensively,  the  swimmm^:  v)Oi':. 
tennis  courts,  the  public  play  .;  .ixis 
and  all  other  facilities  m  the  pai.-;  a:e 
widely  used. 

The  erection  of  a  large  shelter  hou.--e 
with  a  suitable  fireplace  picnic  tables, 
and  so  forth,  will  add  materially  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  to  vi;-itcr<  of 
the  East  Potomac  Park. 

The  hiiJhway  encircliiu'  the  pai.-i  lias 
recently  been  named  Ohio  Drivo  a:vd 
consequently,  tt  is  very  appropriate  tli.il 
the  Ohio  Society  of  Washmsiton  .should 
now  propose  to  erect  this  memorial  shel- 
ter house  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  m 
this  park. 

Much  credit  for  this  proposal  is  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Hon.  Joh.i  Mc- 
Sweeney.  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  a  former  d.-- 
tinguished  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  a  pa^t  presid;  nt  of  die 
Ohio  Society.  It  is  largely  due  to  hi<  en- 
thusiastic work  that  the  Ohio  Society 
has  undertaken  this  worthy  project 

I  am  asking  the  Interior  and  In^ul.ir 
Affairs  Committee  to  Lake  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  at  the  earliest  p^3.■v^ibie 
date  and  hope  it  may  receive  the  prompt 
approval  of  the  House  and  Senate. 


A  copv  of  the  bill  follows: 

H    R    4498 

A  bill  to  permit  the  Ohio  Siclety  of  Wash- 
:r.?ton  to  erect  a  shelter  house  In  East 
Potomac  Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  for  other  purposes 

B^  ;r  f-'iu  'U-d  etc..  That  the  Secretarv  of 
the  IiiterL.-r  tc  ar.d  he  \s  hereby,  authorized 
to  grant  permlsanin  to  tne  Ohio  Society  oi 
Waahingtcn  to  erect  a  shei*er  house  at  an 
appropriate  place  'n  a  purt  of  the  publir 
■rr-'Ur.ds  jf  the  Ur.ited  States  in  Ea.^t  P':.to- 
n.c»c  Purk,  D,  C  .  as  a  gi:t  to  the  pe^^pie  of 
the  United  States  and  a.s  a  memoria;  m  our 
National  Capital  to  Ohio  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines  of  all  wars  Provided,  Tbat 
the  exteriur  design  of  the  shelter  house  and 
the  plan  for  treatment  of  the  grounds  con- 
nected with  Us  site  and  its  adequacy  and 
propriety  for  the  site  designated  •ihall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  C'^mmi-'isior.  .,f  Fine  Ars.  that 
it  shall  be  erec'ed  under  the  super-. ision  uf 
the  Directr.r  of  the  Nati  ::i.il  P.irk  Servicei 
and  that  the  United  States  shall  be  put  to 
no  expense  in  or  by  the  erection  of  this 
structure.  Provided  further.  That  ti.e  au- 
thoniy  conferred  pursuant  to  tlii^  act  shall 
lapse  unless  il)  the  erection  of  such  shelter 
house  IS  commenced  within  5  years  from  the 
date  of  pass  ige  ■.  i  this  act  and  i2i  prior  to 
Its  commencement  funds  are  certifted  avail- 
able  in  an  amount  sufflcient,  m  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  in- 
sure completion  of  the  structure. 


Will  Our  Government  Stand? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTTO  L  PASSMAN 

or  Lorisi.\N\ 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
oFn,  I  include  the  followin:^  address  by 
M..^.^  Margaret  Hunter,  student  at  the 
Central  Hitih  School.  Giljaert.  La.: 
Wat  Ot-s  GovERNMrNT  St.^xd? 
(By  Mi.-^j  Margaret  Hunter) 

With  tyranny  and  fear  of  war  sweepir.e 
the  face  cf  the  earth  today  the  United  States 
stands  in  an  undecisive  pc^suion  No  gov- 
ernment is  secure    wil!  '^urs  star.d' 

■'Not  until  It  IS  founded  upon  reverence 
will  it  be  secure;  not  until  duty  Is  based 
up<^n  love  will  It  be  complete:  iv^t  until  lib- 
erty is  based  on  eternal  principles  will  tt  fc<? 
full,  equal,  lofty,  and  universal."  These 
hnes  were  spoken  by  Henry  GUes  in  1S75. 
H.".d  their  meaning  stlU  holds  true. 

Ill  t.-.e  iace  of  ti,>day's  cnsi*.  Americ."k 
.•iM'.ids  uncertai:'.  Our  State  and  Nati.'ii.il 
Govern-ments  are  unstable  m  their  rela- 
te -i-i.-^hip  M  each  other.  Our  fiTeun  peiicy 
t>  .-i  wiiverins  bending  or«au  executed  bv 
\ari.  :;■:  .fflcials  in  an  unorganized  manner 
Otir  m  >r\:  resources  are  dangerously  deplet- 
ed W,'  have  war  withm  the  Nation  aa  well 
a.-  wi'h.oiit  It  What  are  our  chances  f^x 
>.'.:rv.v,i; ' 

I::  1~8T  mir  f.refathers  created  a  Con^ti- 
niv.  •r.--a  Con.stuution  which  In  turn  creat- 
ed a  Government — a  Government  of  the  i.)eo- 
ple  by  the  pe'.Tple.  for  the  people — a  Govern- 
mesit  which  litves  us  tiie  rmht  to  say  "we 
t.ie  pe  "pie."  and  we  the  people — tl^rough 
n;  ^re  tha;i  lf3  years — have  ci  :itinued  on  a 
J'  urney  Thtch  today  has  t)rou»jht  us  to  the 
highest  peak  of  proepwrtty.  luxury,  stran^fth. 
.•i:h1  p.^we[-  that  has  ever  been  known  to  ex- 
i'*''  Our  ec<inomlc  levels  are  uuourpassed, 
yet  even  we  ar«  subject  to  fall. 
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N  •wttiiftandinE.    we 
future,  hope  fjr  pe&.:e 


i,ave    a;'-pe    tzz    the 

filth  :n  ma-nkind 
We  nave  faith  m  cur  sysitm  ■:•;  ecvemmeni — 
b',.*   xii:  we  j'isti'y  that  faith' 

C'uT  American  pnncipl^s  rr.'ist  be  upheld 
here  a:.d  abrostd,  The.'e  are  vano'us  m.cini 
■:f  mt-i.r.g  c.oncrete  cur  dem.xTatic  ideAU  m 
th'  near:*  o'  all  idealistic  pe^iple  cf  the 
»  :.i  First,  we  must  educate — educate  tne 
y  ..:;.  :f  .■Km^rica  and  educate  the  yjuth  ;: 
tr.f  ■h-r'.i  Democra^ry  c'etends  en  educa- 
ti  .  Success  depends  n;.,t  r'V.'.j  c  r.  the  e-cu- 
c-  .  ■--.  cut  the  ku-d  of  educ-iti;n  The 
s  ..  :  .\merica  mu,it  fce  training  £r::uncs 

r  ut  .Tt-Ct'icy  an ^  na"-...jna*i.5,m.  we  neec  zo 
z^-  -T  -'Mid^rdi  :f  eduCut:,."n  5tri.-^t  ar.l 
i;:*  r  -;.a  :  hen  jt-^ep  them  tha:  way  Tn-sn 
_ -..■  c u  .. ,. -i' . "  7.„j.,  system  'Sill  h*  a  pattern  i_r 
ethers— a  p-ttern  wh.ch  _ur  crntemp^jranes 
wui  fetl  rtre  to  fcllca  :n  tite  tn,.w.edge  th.-.t 
it  wnl  b*"neSt  ai:  m^tnimd  Euucatiun  m'Uit 
be  ba.5*c  en  the  eternal  principie  "if  truth. 
Tbe  E.hle  s'ates.  "UVnd  ye  shall  kn;w  the 
truT,  -tr.d  the  truth  aiuill  make  ye  free  " 
;.:. U  inut  m'-,re  can  the  nunian  s."  ul  want 
',1  ,:  freeccm. "■  Wh,?.t  i:  *:,■!  is  pr'jser  r 
r.  ..r=  ,r  kncalcdse  with.iut  freedom'  Fr^m 
Crce  :.'.  the  sprins  .:f  life  -;i  an  mdividu-.i 
r   riti   *he   desire   of   :,.;•.•   .-;ul  :or   freedom 

he 
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?:nce  vrerld  War  II.  Amer.ra  has  su'T^d 
s  "  _"  -r  ;f  disillusicnment  and  h-i-s  rlru'ed 
f r  uu  itren".h  t;  we:,-.ine=s  i"  her  tela::, un- 
ship to  foreign  ccuctnes  We  have  scuth" 
tc  purch.iie  tur  pe.ice  .ir.a  weh-tcir.r 
thr-Uih  the  Marshall  plan  the  pom:  \  pr:- 
;r_.-:-  'he  N  Tth  Atlan"ic  Trea*y.  all  ce-stir:^ 
■..  -  -.  ~,u'  ¥42  ,!>Xi -.X^CvO^X'  vet  we  h.ive  fe"er 
friends  new  than  we  had  m  1945 

We    rebuXe    ether    c,:untrte'=    f -r    c.-n^t -.n* 
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foreign   p:..i; 


change   i 

change  curs  with  ea; 

au^uraticn.   but    :~u-' 

di.^eien- 


V     vet    "se    r 
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:hanne.s  m  record  i  '  the  clitz- 
ei."  .:  runtries-  We  cf.»st  :  .u"r.-.uhi.:e  a  firm. 
stable,  successful  foreign  p>;licy  and  enf---e 
it  to  the  best  3f  z-'az  ability  We  must  str;-,  •^ 
to  uri'y  w.th  ur  nllie?  Clear  'alk  ■*'nl  help 
to  uphold  "rm.  .\m.erican  ^irtnciples  thr  .^vih- 
out  the  world  People  r?<pect  and  admire 
a  nation  which  maJtes  firm,  decisions  and 
then  sticis  by  them. 

And  third,  yes.  .\merica  iifill  stand  if  cur 
Gcvernment  remains  triie  to  our  C,:n«titu- 
tion  and  refrains  fr^m.  becomnnc  a  dicta- 
t-r^rat?  cf  the  people  Many  so-called 
red-blooded  Americiins  insist  that  our  Con- 
stitution 15  cutm-oded  and  that  it  must  be 
am.ended  or  rewritten  tseiore  we  can  g-r  :or- 
wa.'-d  to  a  bigger  and  better  lue.  They  are 
wrcng — c.unpletely  wTong.  The  Constitu- 
tion IS  a  Rock  of  Gibralt.ir  of  human  integ- 
rity, peace,  and  freedom  e^ectively  blix'kin? 
th.~se  V  ho  would  enslave  us.  Hew  did  i" 
hnpren  that  the  United  States,  which  began 
in  a  primitive  wilderness,  srew  sc-  strcns:. 
wealthy,  and  secure,  while  other  nations 
te'^.\n  t J  wither  and  die'  Was  it  chance — ^jr 
luck — :.T  accident?  No,  the  .secret  oi  Amer- 
ica ;  -tren^rth  lies  in  the  miracle  that  began 
so  many  years  a4;c  when  the  deleaiates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  signed  the  first 
step  en  cur  national  jf^urney — the  Constitu- 
tion. Under  the  ConstitutK'n  we  the  people 
h.r.e  grown  Into  a  more  perfect  unicn, 
eistabiished  justice,  insured  domestic  tran- 
quill.'y.  provided  for  the  comraon  ueieiise. 
promoted  the  general  welfare,  and  secured 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
pt>*erity.     Who  can  ask  for  more'' 

But  we  have  a  dangerous  decline  in  po- 
litical morality.  Then  us  we.  the  people  s 
fault.  Many  of  xa  seem  to  have  lost  our 
sense  of  moral  Integrity  because  msmy  of 
our  leaders  have  lost  It.  Washington  is  a 
long  wav  off.  and  we  regard  immoral  Gov- 
ernment practices  with  hopeless  disgust  in- 
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stead  cf  trying  to  ii2ht  the  wro'ng?  Ou,r 
G>.:vemjr>ent  is  created   ov  the  people — then 

L'  the  Government  h&s  fault-s,  ;t  li  hecavise 
cf  the  people  We  must  accept  cur  respon- 
sibilities in  thus  atomic  age— each  doing  his 
sm.all  pa„-t  to  further  democracy  Sind  cz.-t.- 
t-it  ccm^nunism  We  must  ita.nd  lor  rithi, 
crus.h  wrong.  persu,ade  those  who  ire  un- 
cecided  to  aline  wtti.  -jj 

Can  the  United  States  stand"'  Yes  If 
the  United  St.at^s  can  successfully  defeat 
a.ien  forces  here  and  afar  either  by  mil.ti.'T 
miiht  or  peaceful  mfau:.s  We  are  fist  learn- 
ing tnat  Russia  w-anhs  nc  less  ih..4:-  the  whole 
w,rr.G  She  respects  nc  government,  no  re- 
kgt.^'n,  nc  in~;up  of  pKj-z'.i'  Eer  entire  po- 
litical sy-tem  is  ta.st?d  on  mil-tary  m^lgi^t,. 
Just  as  we  have  leirne^d  to  ftiht  f.re  w  ;h 
£re,  SC'  must  we  be  prep..»red  tc.  £.ght  mi;ht 
w-.th    mteht      Our    jreate-5t   sujieriontv    _  ver 


Rus.5ia    at   the   oresent   iime   is  cur 


rduc- 


ype- 

'and 

.  we 


tive  ability     We  can  outproduce  her  at  least 
five  t.?  one.  but  wa^itin,?  mach.nes.  and 
■sTiters    canr..~t     pc,ssib;y    win    a     war. 
wheto.er   we   like   tc    think   .:,f   tt   or   no 
are  m  daneer  of  ail -out  war. 

We.-tern  European  de:>:i.ses  must  be  stv-ed- 
lly  cuilt,  and  cur  cwi:  armun;  stepped  up. 
sc  w-?  can  reach  our  allies  bef.u'e  thev  can 
t^  ccnquered  Even  if  -:ur  weapon  una  nian- 
fvwer  stockpiles  are  never  ustxi.  the  insur- 
ance ,:f  preparedness  w..l  t»e  r-e.l  -a  rth  the 
c  -t  We  cannot  allow  barbanuns  to  crer- 
ru;:.  .md  desecrate  the  centers  cf  Chr'stiaa 
civUization  We  m.u*t  mcbilu'»:  effectively 
the  morai.  mstenal.  and  military  res'-'urces 
cf  ■■u.r  people  under  coura-^rei^us  .-, ud  inspired 
leui-jr;  Tlien  the  huge  tide  :'.  tyra:,-ny 
which  threatens  us  t>3daT  can  be  turned  b^cic 
sr.  i  11  necessary  de.str:yed  on  its  c-rn  thrf  ^h- 
h  :-td 

Ye:  the  race  cf  readiness  f.:"r  war  is  net 
n-3ce<sari;T  the  answer  for  settlement  of  pres- 
ent woiTid  qu--Bt.ons  We  must  also  take 
11  peace  offensive  mnhmi  clear  the  specific 
terrsis  on  which  we  will  come  t,?  acreemettt 
w,:h  foreign  pi:?wers  We  must  define  our 
peace  objectives  tc  the  peiipie  of  the  w;.>rld 
tnr,.^vsh  the  United  Nations  V>  must  ever 
s-rive  for  peace,  but  be  prepared  lor  n^tal 
war  or  else  if  all-out  war  dees  ccme.  we 
shcill  l.,>s<.  and  if  we  lose    we  IC'se  forever 

■'These  are  t.he  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
wr-te  Thomas  Pavme.  and  t,od:'.y  is  surely 
such  a  time  No  man  can  predict  the  cer- 
tainty cf  the  futui-e,  but  if  we  the  pe-ople 
will  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  courageous  and 
intelligent  appacation  cf  the  principles  ci 
cur  Constitution,  then  with  the  help  of 
.AU.miihty  God,  we  can  face  the  future  with 
hope  and  with  conSdence  m  cur  Government 
and  ;ur  cause. 


UatruBed  Men  Scirt  to  Battle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1951 

Mr  WEICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  deeply  concerned 
over  uhe  war  being  carried  on  m  Korea, 
especially  the  next  of  kin  of  those  who 
are  in  the  Armed  Forces;  and  is  it  Lttie 
wonder  that  the  parents  of  these  boys 
are  concerned  and  worried  as  to  how 
their  sons  are  used  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  am  informed  by  the  parents  of  an  en- 
listed man  in  my  district  that  on  June  7, 
1951.  their  son  was  wounded  in  battle 
with  only  3  days  of  combat  training  and 
scat  to  the  front.    This  enlisted  man 


wa5   not   trained   for   combat   but  v&s 

trained  at  the  engineer  camp  at  Fort 
Belvc.r.  Va  .  for  the  operation  of  cranes, 
shovels,  and  other  work  m  the  Eiujmeers, 
Mr  Speaker.  I  demand  that  the  Army- 
be  C2.:ied  to  account  and  forbidden  to 
serwj  untrained  men  into  battle  as  hap- 
pened 1,1  thi5  mstan;.'  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  train  these  men  for  the 
sen.ce  tha:  they  are  to  perform  so  that 
they  n:£ht  protect  themselves  against 
the  hazards  of  battle. 


Tlw  Cut  b  Psblk  Houaf 


EIsTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  S.\MUEL  W.  YORTY 

CM'  CAi-trcsici.% 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIIPRESEXT. STIVES 
Tuesdnp.  June  19.  1951 

Mr  YORTY  Mr  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  u  ?  are  engaired  in  a  struggle  to 
preserve  the  democratic  way  of  life 
aiair->t  the  totalitarti^r.  f  3rc?s  of  acgres- 
sion  there  ar?  thase  in  our  midst  who  de- 
Iib,  rately  u.  e  the  national  emerBency  as 
an  excuse  tr*  go  to  extremes  m  cnpplmg 
activities  vit.il  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  p?opI?  After  years  of  effort, 
the  Centre "5  passed  the  National  Hous- 
ing Ac*  of  1C49.  which  wa5  desi^Tied  to 
eel  rid  cf  cur  slums  and  provide  decent 
housm?  for  Ic^-mcome  famihes  at  rent- 
al? they  (.-an  a?ord  to  pay  Under  the 
act  the  Public  Housing  Administration  is 
authorized  to  approve  construction  of 
135  COO  ur^ts  a  year  Recosnizmg  the 
tight  situation  m  materials,  the  Presi- 
dent this  year  requested  funds  for  as- 
sistance to  the  buildin?  of  75.000  units. 
By  ill-considered  and  hasty  action  the 
Houi^e  approved  the  Gossc-tt  amendment 
to  the  independent  offices  appropnaiion 
bill,  which  provides  for  only  5,000  units 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  action  of  the  House  Ls  tanta- 
mount to  saving  to  the  millions  of  fami- 
hes whfi  live  m  slums  -We  propose  to  do 
nothins:  for  you  and  your  children  this 
year  tc  provide  decent  shelter  "  We  are 
virtually  saying  to  the  municipalities 
who  have  been  struggling  for  a  long  time 
with  the  problem  of  hotising  deteriora- 
tion and  the  spread  of  blighted  areas 
and  who  have  been  greatly  encouraged 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  conditions 
through  the  Federal  public -housing  pro- 
gram: "You  can  expect  no  assistance 
from  us  as  long  as  there  is  this  emer- 
gency We  regret  that  you  have  gone 
to  heavy  expense  in  developing  plans, 
in  selecting  and  purchasing  sites,  engag- 
ing in  condemnation  proceedings,  em- 
ploying architects  and  other  technical 
assistance,  because  in  good  faith  you 
were  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  a  national  housing 
poUcy.  It  carmot  be  denied  that,  as  of 
June  1.  1951,  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration has  entered  into  annual  con- 
tribution contracts  for  474  projects  con- 
taining 103,708  units.  But  we  will  have 
to  forget  about  these  commitments." 

In  my  home  town  of  Los  Angeles  11 
housing  projects  providing  accommoda- 
tions   for    10.000    families    have    been 
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plannwl  undfr  the' Ffd^ml  proitnim.  Al- 
though SUM  wrrf  approved  for  all  of 
thi^n.  and  about  70  percfnt  of  the  land 
Is  bou«rht  or  is  under  cond*mnalJon  any 
furthrr  work  on  the  11  projects  will  have 
to  be  stopped 

Equality  of  sacrifice  15  an  important 
principle  which  we  dar?-  not  violate  In 
these  troubled  time??  We  cannor  permit 
the  poblic-hoa'slnx  prosram  to  be  ru^  by 
95  percent  while  ptennirui:  to  reduce  pri- 
vate residential  bijlldlng  for  the  market 
that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  lo"A-;ncome 
families  by  one-third.  Let  us  restore  the 
orifjinal  recommendation  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  50. GOO  units  or. 
still  belter,  the  75  GOO  units  prop<>st'd  by 
the  President. 


Pititu  PvUkity 


EXT12MSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  ouo<iN 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTAXIVKS 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lemvc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RacxwA.  I  include  the  foUowuiK  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18. 
1951; 

PTTTLES8   PU^LICITT 

Tn41an*  Is  threatened  with  the  to«s  of 
•18.000.000  of  Federal  granu-ln-aid  tiecause 
tta  laflaiature  recently  paased  a  law  open- 
InC  raMcf  rotls  to  public  Inspertlon  To 
tnr«tall  poaalbie  wtthholdinf  of  these 
gnuata.  Senator  jKMwn  (of  Indiana)  sllpoed 
thraucb  an  amendment  to  the  Labor -Fed - 
•ral  Securtty  appropriation*  bUl  that  m 
•ffact  lifu  the  condition^  ban  Unpoeed  by 
tbe  Federal  Oovemmejit  on  publlcaiiun  of 
the  namei)  of  beneficiaries  under  rh<»  social 
MCUitty  progrvm — a  pro»fnun  wtitch  corers 
oM  afe  a— ttance.  aid  to  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  dependent  children. 

We  bope  that  the  Hoviae  wlU  refu»ie  to 
•cc*|]«  tlite  amendment  IX  tt  f«u  by  in  con- 
forenoe,  for  enactment  of  any  cuch  propoeal 
would  open  the  door  to  ((rave  abuses. 
TwtlTe  yeara  a«o  Concre^M  paaaed  le«lsUtton 
leeU'lctlng  tnformatk^n  about  Individual  re- 
lief recipients  to  purpoeett  directly  connected 
wtUi  the  admtntatration  of  aaeutance. 
fctlon    procecta   the    contldentlal 

9i  pereonal   Information   without 

Inn  aeenclea  admtnlatertng  rellrf 
Tbe  Statee  with  the  ezeepu<)n  of 
XndlaDa  have  ■Imllar  provtalooa  protecting 
tHe  people  receiving  awlstance  under  plana 
approved  under  the  Social   Security  Act. 

Tlila  policy  of  anonymity  ww  made  neee«- 
Mry  beeauee  pubtteatlon  of  the  names  of 
UMttvtdoaia  on  relief  rolla  bad  reaultcd  In 
tMotorabla  abuaae.  In  OIklo.  for  example, 
ia  I9m  raelpienu  at  oM  ace  Malatanoe  re- 
ceived form  leiten  urslDg  tb«n  to  vote  fur 
tbe  lacumbent  coMrnor  In  a  primary  elec- 
rkm  on  the  ground  that  he  was  personally 
reepowrible  for  what  had  been  d<ine  for 
tbem.  Ilowciei.  the  aoetal  conse<quence9 
of  pubOetty  of  tbia  kind  are  worae  than  the 

nana,  aa  tb«  hepteae  vlcttma  are 
by  expoeara  at  their  dependency 

8t«UB  that  have  pubilabed  tbe 
at  bafMOetarlea  ol  geaeral  aaalataace 
(ao*  affected  by  tbe  requirtiOMOta 
of  tbf*  Mderal  8o<-laI  Securtty  Act)  together 
wttb  tbe  aSKmnt  of  tbe  ladtTtdtiai  grant* 
»taaae  oi  tticb  data  iMrtoga  a 


fjcvxl  n{  rotr. pi ;\ ;.•-;♦'  fr  r-.  t-.rlltM'M.^  •*>•■(-) 
thmK  their  /rnr.'s  -hr:;iil  ^w  «■<  r.:;^h  i.«  -he 
miivlm'im  ^hi^^r     r.  'he  nrhedu  "^ 

IrflJ'-idii.ii'!  "T.  T'-i'.'^^  r',!l9  w^ulrl  -■;.^t'  'Y  \' 
s'-'fT.*-'  '.'.  •.'^em  ha"»  r' -h  r'-iatlor-:  W-      ^^  "^    '    ri 

cl<»ii.  w;'h  * ^  1'  rif  "-■'«"Tn  '.=  '  >  *""'  ^  '"  ■■"■■■ 
"j,'^'.:  li  '..'-•  r.  *.".**  '3':,i*^:'^'  ^''  '  •' -  '  "'  ^ '. 
b'A'.'s  req'ilrt'^B:  •^:'r!"»'";,  ■*■.■",  !■"  * ''  •  ' 
A'\  5  ■  Til  pr'  '..-If  '"  r  *^*»'.r  par*!,'-  P  .  ';:'■.(- 
*i';r.  ~f  '^f  ■•.:\rr.''s  '  re'lf^f  r^'ipiT*<  •";":i- 
l^hes  'he  Tirtirr.s  f  nes'>r»,  r.<^!'  'l.e  nej;ier'- 
?•.;;  Ir  '%'.?•''  !j»*«'r--  'hf  n^  <•  deservlr..; 
fr->rr.  Apz^'.y'.y.z  "r  -p:ier  a--!  ctuaaa  aoma 
Tsee''!?  jw-'p!"  *  .'f  r  *  • :  I*  relief  rolls. 
Ir.cJt.^rlrr.i r:t*.p  r'.:'ri'.i".*v  '.''  -^  ^^  rt,  a  cruel 
dt'vi-e  ir.w '-h,-.'  '  a  supjvistc;:'/  enllRht- 
pr.prl  dfrr  <-.-r:^  -f^>clery.  subjecting  Ita  rlc- 
t'.rrw  •<"  r;(><»<i!"s#;  ."i-jm'.'.l  I'lcn  and  explolta- 
'\'-r.  b"  ■■.-•"-  p»^«  politicians.  The 
m.*t  r.»-..i.-.-a  ilf?  lr*»»rpretatlon  to  put  on 
t^e  S^ni'e  s  *rr!or.  Ir.  mtlTs?  frr  tbe  Jenner 
arriendm<"r.',  '.s  •^.  .■  'fn  S»--  ".  ■  '•  :iU,1ent<Tfid 
wti.-it  •^■.^■v  ifT"^  "i'  I'---:  T^  (■  •  ae  danger 
of  'xrr.i:.^  .e^isL^i";    ::  f-nr'.  tbe  floor. 


AUska  Research  Makes  Pro^resi 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.- 

■■■r 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELIGAri:    FROM     »;A.-K\ 

I.N  THE   HOUSE  OF  RFPHE.'sENT.M'.VF-i 

Tuesduv    JuKf  19.  I  'r^l 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  Speakei  in  'he 
comparatively  ihort  tim---  '.t  h.is  bef-:i 
operaLin^.  the  Arctic  Health  Re:<arch 
Center  of  the  United  States  Hucl:c 
Health  Service  ha.s  made  seme  ^;^n.l^- 
cant  discoveries  which  have  a^re.iuy  rf - 
suited  in  improved  health  for  the  people 
of  the  far  north  It  ha.<;  nou  bt-er.  dis- 
closed that  the  .Arctic  Health  Rt.e.^rrM 
Center  ha^  found  some  AlasJca  c'.r':  s 
carry  a  deadly  disease  which  may  tx:' 
transmitted  to  human  beams  A:;  ar- 
count  of  this  appeared  in  the  .Anchorajie 
Daily  News  for  May  31  la.'t  by  Mr  Pet*  :• 
J  Hayes.  United  Press  staff  corn>p<M-id- 
ent      The  article  i.''  printed  here 

AacTic    Dokia    armXAjB    DrADLT    CiiRw.s 
51 V  Ppfer  J    H  lyes) 

A  ;ur!e-ic"  x-i  oir.  t;.  !•:;■.  !,  .M-e  ^as 
forced  't\f  .K':\>K:\r^  .Mr  C'mmi;.''.  ■  ;-  - 
hibit  s>..-Tn''!'.  '.rra  rem.",  .'.la  :i.t'.  ■  ^  ^ 
fr'  tn  St  Lawrence  I&iand.  Uie  Scwi,  :  5  .  - 
Insula  ."ind  th<>   .^rc*ic   :<i4Ls* 

It  Is  califd  Hyd.itid  d~*eti5e  i;.>i  ■<  vsused 
by  J  certain  tap-worti  that  forTti.«  a  'umor- 
Ulce  s;ri>wth  iwutUy  m  tlie  .i-.—  r  If  •.;!!?  cTst 
should  burst.  tr.e  v!c;i:n  ha-"  .I't.e  '-.a:.  •» 
of  recovery 

Decau«e  the  di-^e-i^e  m  niort?  wiUf.spr'  ul  '  :■'. 
Alask.^i  U.dn  anvwhfre  el.--<*  .ii  the  ■*  r  :  •;■•.♦- 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center  cf  the  I':  .ca 
Slates  Pubik-  Hcnl'.h  ServKe  ;::  .\..,  h  ra  •• 
has  taken  the  lead  In  *  pr'^v^r^m  '.o  stamp  .". 
out  Heading  The  pro-am  are  Rrbc* 
Rausch  and  Svrrett  U  SchiKer,  pa:  «»u.:.- 
cglsta. 

.\^t<r  3  years  cf  study  the  twv;  si"er,t,;.«i- i 
have  de: 'rmmed  that  1:  Arctic  .-M.^ilci  p«:- 
tlCTilarty  where  d<~c«  **re  cl<>!u'l>'  «■<»*  oir\ttxl 
with  the  natives,  there  Is  unusual  opp.  r- 
tuntty  for  human  exp<JBure  to  this  pjtnwite 

Moat  of  the  studies  made  by  Rausch  ai\<.i 
ScbUler  were  centered  on  St.  Lawretu>> 
Island  ufT  wtatern  Aiaaka  In  the  Bertn.^  f>r  i. 
Of  243  uatlvea  In  toii  villages  who  rr..f.\!  ! 
skin  testa,  more  than  30  percent  n-.a'..  1 
poaitively  to  the  dl*»»«ise 


."^^ix  S'  LawTPnce  r,4tive*>  ■\lTr■^<^•7  hn-e 
unrtfru  ■:■'  S".r.rer7  irr  Hv  !-»tid  dl.«'»«*»»  "s-.d 
four     -^r*    wiii'in?    to    rei'ci'?"    tht?    de'iri*'* 

>  -■i"  :■   •'. 

Ran.-rh  and  S'-Miler  tnu/.ti  ♦hat  ^>.»  '■•.r-  r. 
form  '.'t  'he  tapew'.rrr.  l.^  rarrled  hv  r.-i*l'  -  ',»<i 
do(r«  'r;  addiTl'-'n  'o  hund-'-eds  of  rr.'nc.'^N 
*V  i'  r  '"na  it  !ar2e  T!"",e  pur'vs;*?  :\i^  t»^ 
-», . -p..»ri  rr.m  *>'Th  red  and  .^'c*ir  :  t-,-  ':i 
-  r'hfr-i  .\:.ifki  nr.d  fr'  m  the  wiif  (:•.«>-  th'? 
'/T^H'T  nwrt  '■:  'he  TT'ltory 

TVi^«^  ■-H;.;r.«»<*  appar^n^ly  pick  TJr  *h-?  dts- 
'•   ■  ■-   vr.'*n  'hev  e;it  »  Tnall  fl»»!rt  m'"u-e  r.  "..'i 
'  if    i" nd    d;scard*»<l    par'''    ^f    rni  ■  <w    'incl 
ear;^'"';   xhich   h"*ve   be»>n   'nfecrpd 

Sl:.'-p  d'-cs  '.r»  H'^.w-d  *.n  -'jn  w.^^i  'I'.r  'Jih 
th-'  q';'i''..l  "•'iemer.t.'  '.t  t.«  M"*'»  -v  -'.•I*-- 
the  deadi .  ra-'i";''>  'rpntu.i.Iy  flr.d«  r.^  ■»■•/ 
Into  th*"  dl?es'iv''   ^r■^:i^.s  nt  the  natlve.s 

S'^'il'.let  Dii^r.-S  *  ">  r'"';r'n  *■"!  ^'  L.'sirer.<~»? 
Is!i:"'1  '^'..'  .A!VM«t  to  cnn'lnue  h.*  "tn^rt- 
rT;-"iM;  -K'-rk.  -  r.  'h^  Ufe  ■-yrlc  -f  -he  ".ipe- 
■>:   r":       H'?   will    TV   Tc    de'eTniT.e    hri-    '.r    's 

"  ;"ii.''*',!  ;n  the  flr^t  p!;""*"  and  h-'i"  :•  '"3i 
':•-  ".'.iT-iMtPd  «.■«  :i  '^irr-at  to  the  heal'h  r: 
the    r:  ; "  ',■>■« 

In  'h>*  rT>eiin*;n"»,  he  has  su^rnr. :t*pd  a  ast 
of  Tff  rr.m^ndatlons  tc  the  .Ma.-k.t  I>part- 
nrip:-'.    ^t  H'-iI'h  -"  n  c^mbatlne  the  d'..«'':v3e: 

•■'■'•-.p  ;*- :  t  =hi'"tnert  cf  d'>G;5  tr'Tn  i:p'^s  ^f 
;..;^.-i     in!'iden'-e:     d!sp<-*e    of    m'-nzrel    d'^.-i 

■  ,r.e?.*t'nttal  'o  th»*  economy  rt  the  nit.-e 
;-  r\;;,;  •; -n:  icp*'p  doijs  ci-nflned  i'j*5idp  n?.- 
".■■"  Tillages,    find  public  educati>.:n. 


Mr.  Foley's  Visit  to  Soatli  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

CF   S    UTH  r\«OLII«* 

!N  THF  ROt.'SE  OP  REPRESENT-'\TI\'BS 

Tuesday.  Jw.e  19.  1951 

Mr  RILEY,  Mr  Speak.er  2  week.-  ago. 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Congre.Nsman 
P\'.-L  Brown  and  myself.  Mr  Rai-Tnond 
M  Fcley.  Administrator.  Housing  and 
Homf  Finance  Agency,  visited  the  area 
■ir'mnd  the  Savannah  River  pro.ect 
'A  ^;;ch  i.s  being  constructed  in  Aiken  and 
Barn-srell  Counties  in  South  Carolina  to 
process  malt  rials  for  the  hydrogen  bomb 
A.s  ha^  been  brought  to  the  aiter.ticn  of 
the  Congress  heretofore,  housing  tacih- 
nes.  municipal  utilities,  .schooh.  and  ha-^- 
pi'aLs  are  desperately  needed  ir.  this  area 
to  care  for  the  newcomers  brought  in 
by  this  CfOvernment  project  and  for  the 
local  people  displawred  by  the  project. 
The  local  communities  are  coopcratinur 
in  every  possible  way  to  assist  m  taking 
care  of  the  needs  brought  about  by  the 
dusplacmg  of  their  neighbors  and  the 
Tremendous  influx  cf  new  I'olks  'o  wori 
wifh  this  most  important  facility  Rep- 
rvsrntatives  cf  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Asency  have  been  in  this  ai-ea 
since  tiie  first  of  the  year  assisting  m 
every  way  possible  under  present  losi.'=;- 
lation  to  ts.<e  care  of  the  vital  needs 
which  I  have  listed.  Howevor.  I  feel  that 
th"  personal  visit  of  Mr  Foley  to  the 
area  has  befer  acquainted  him  with  the 
prt  blems  involved  and  the  coopenitive 
atiuude  of  our  people.  Mr.  Foley  made 
a  very  fine  impression  on  his  visit  and 
I  beg  to  include  herewith  an  editorial 
from  the  Augusta  Chronicle  of  June  6 
which  very  adequately  describes  the 
evaluation  of  Mr,  Foley  and  his  ofBce 
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In  their  efforts  to  be  of  assistance.    The 

editorial  follows: 

R,%TTi:cnd  M-   Foley,    AdaalE-irtratcr  cf   the 

T' .1'::^'.  H', using  and  Hcn-.e  Pt.naiice  .K£^r-C\. 


3.  prji:ur.d  in- press; 


tn,::*e   w: 


wi:  rr.  he  disca&sed  the  cntica:  hc-.i»lr-i  nee^is 
Ir.  "'r.'-'-  a."<^i  t-ecause  ol  :r.e  co:T.:r.z  ot  it.e 
a:  ■":.-■;  e;.er?y  project  arc  •.1-e  erpinsicn  :f 
C"-.'  :    ' '■'■  ~.:l:*arT  est.'iblL'nnr.ratx 

L  .  If-idf-^  fc-„'t!".  '.--s  Auru--.=i  and 
i>f.gbbort:.g  •■ii^  .n  .>  ..  ■-  C,--:l::.i  i.'e-::e--i 
by  tbe  *tc-m:c  entr::-T  r,.  ;  :  ir-zre  -.—^ZTf-zei. 
by  Mr.  ^:&y  ,=  f.-,ir.k  i-.d  h  r^^:  appr"r:-n  - ,) 
our  sertou?  :;.  Mi:;.;  .ir.C  ~  :::.n". u;-Tv  !  ,."..:- 
ties  p.''  >n:.?  xr.z  'rv  .-..-  ,-:-.  -:,;  a^.-.-'e  ir.d 
detenz^^iia- : .  n  " -'  •.;■■.. .re  •.--.<?  :....  .-'.■>  ur"?s  :1 
bis  acmcT  :::  nt. :■.:.■:  -;:..-  -.■■.:n  n-.f<:  ir-d 
solve  tbcs«  -'.-•.-■.1  •----"■':--■ 

Tbe  F*^- :,:    a:~,.:--- --,  ■    -     zui    n  ^-    r-:-e 

any  falee  h  '<! '  :r  pr  —  .  -^  -  v  -:-,;-::r-£s  .- 
deacrtblng  '-"."  .■".■.;.,=  ;:.;*  -:".-".  :.:■  ..::c  :i-,e 
Cttc  Of  tbe   --v-icenerry  v5  ,;ne   :t  's.e 

moet  erttlj  ■,!  ;n  z'.-.e  -rr.:--  .:.::'::-e  -•scturs 
Because  C":'.-r--^  r..\>  r:  ■  •  v  :,^:, -,j-^c  :;^e  zf - 
fenie-h-'.:  ...z  t.::,  Mr  F-1--Vi  .xzcv.:-:  jtt 
preser.-  ■.-  :;.-r.:ted  In  what  it  .:  ,.r.  d  •.,:  help 
•_.-  ''vl-'^i  C'~.z-'^-  -■•.=  *he  HHF.^  h.i^ 
^  '..^    "  ■ '^,', : '    : :'       '^.'".   ..~   'le  "Iat".'",  t   Th".*   a 

cr.Ucai  arp,4  ,ir.d  *.n  n-.,ii.n;  ;:  p---:ole  fcr 
local  agence-  -  :■  u-*"  ;■.  nr.-  .^n-r-  ,--j-c  wn:-n 
'WOukl  not    b»?    ",'-:•:':>      ''T.er-^':ic 

Tbe  mA.;.  ■::.^.-  ..-  •::.i-  -u-  c:-;rfni,  >- n 
both  sides  :  '.::.•?  ^a;  innai;  R.-.e-  ■:.=  v  r£- 
Irg  icgetr.c-  c  .  p* .-..:. -el t  ;.  -..--r  r>r  b- 
lems;  and  -r.-i:  :l-.e  rr  rer  G  •- -vn.n-.er.-  .Ufn- 
ci^5  iave  teer.  ale-t ed  :,     "..r  :  -:. .  -ir,.:  rrtd.« 

T:-'f  .i  ::.  ,:  ~-ch  ~  re  •.■.,.:  ■,  ::  ..k?  d  :.e 
".;.■-.  C  n-rt-^  p'--*'?-  ''^■■^  ,.■:">':_-•—.:.;■..-.-; 
t,.ll  ir:d  unM,l  t:;e  n: " "  ;,!;:i=  n:,:-ie*  l^is 
1      -'"T^id    up    i'^:"-.^    i-'    :ha:    .r.'.  \'e    z's:'.  .icr-. 

T:ie  cris-.s  U  sc  5<?r:r''a.-  tn  this  ,=  r-a,  i";-h 
a  deluge  c'  wrier^   ;-.d  'heir  fAzni-cs   -.;■  j: 

•~  de-cend  :  r.  th_5  iev::."'".  •^■it  ill  r?  "1  tar-e 
n* * ; " *  b**  i'"!*'  thr^vi-'h  i'nn^*^'Cii":*'"lv  >,'-  tli^'  Tk'^ 
c    •'.    ;-   •:  .,:;e    h    mes    a::d     ^"h'r    'i.-''i:.fs    s- 

S-       -"     -:  -    n    -.SS-b. "? 

Th' .-e  .'*'•. :;!.«  fr.Tn  '.V.;-r. :::£",  n.  b<":.t 
within  ,i::d  ru:^:de  •::  C-  .:;-:-'^^  ->  :  "  h  r.  ? 
b '  r' :,".  h'T?  '. '*.  p^r'-'^n  ,1  r*^  *  '  ^r,  ',.  "1-, '•'  .r- 
c-.:-:n---d  n-::h  ,-ur  cr;::,;.:!  nee.-,-  They 
si".  '..Id  *t^ll  'I'.e  C',;,r,-Te5?  ''\".  '.'  :.<,  :n".';*r,t- 
*  ■  ■>'  "^  ,i"  "  ■'  "'n'. i»  t"-^  1  ~**  '. "  ",a.,-.  ::\z  '.'.'.e 
n, f^c^" '^^.,-. ."'"  1  ■"  _*  15 1 .1' :  ~ n  ^^'  *h.^.*  h  ~"c>:^*  cin  l->^ 
V--,:-    and    c-her   f\c:h:;es    nriided    w::hj;.: 


Louts  Jobnsoo's  Story  Is  Startling 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

,,,  J, 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

IN  THE  POL'SE  OF  F  2  rp.ZSENTATIVES 
Twsday.  Junf  19    1951 

Mr      HUGH     D.     SCOTT.     JR.      Mr. 

S-fiK-^r  under  '.er^ve  m  extend  my  re- 
ma  ik.-  m  the  Reco.s.d.  I  include  the  fol- 
:.:■.!.  :::ii  article: 

Lot"s  J.":-iJf<cN's  Sttrt  Is  ^'t^tt-In-c — Ps:r- 
^'^'•"Ts  PtcTtiir  or  CcN'rr-^ioN  .*.vd  F-RicrtoN 
BrrvrrTN-  St^tk  .*.n'd  Dt:rrNsE  Do'varMENTS 
IN  Ckttcim  ETt.\ 

I  By  David  Lawrern-e^ 

It's  not  an  enc: uniting  picture  that  Lcvila 
JohEscn.  former  Secre'any  of  Defease, 
painted  as  he  portrayed  the  Inxier  workings 
ci"  the  Cnlted  States  Government  at  a  critical 
tir.:e  m  history 

I:  :•  .i  picture  c'  confusion,  a'  friction,  of 
c  trreaci-ng  cu  major  lurctlocs,  oi  serious 


coniict  between  the  Defense  Department  and 

the  State  Dcptxtr^ect.  arxl  of  n«rlect  cf  duty 

In  cur  re2atict.s  ^nth   foreign   ccvemmcnts. 

One  cculd  &'mcet  forget  thzt  ti-.e  orlnnal 

ptirpijse  of  the  present  hea-'-mrs  of  tiie  Joint 
£*na:e  C'mn^.irtee  en  Fcreign  Rt'l;t.:rjs  and 
Armed   S«rr:ces   w=s   to   lnTest.^?.te   the  ctr- 

cumstAcc^s  s-orrrundms  the  dimii5.sal  cf 
General  MJsrA-thiir.  Frr  that  pa.-Ticu'.jir  !,n- 
cicen'  fadrs  :r.*:  mjijtiiScanre  al,;nir:;d*  the 
w«»'.".Jcr.e5s  .n  rur  cffenf  &et-*jn  ^ni.h  npw 
hare   b^^T.   r*-T*>!i.;<!>d   zo  public  t.?* 

F  :t  'h*  *c-'".nn  ,:nv  c-f  The  f";rn".f-  S-e-'Tttcrx 
'"" f  D^ffni,"^  Tcl.5  "?  Th^t  the  ". .". iT,rd  ST.:;*f',s 
G'-^'mn-.tn'  h-id  n"  w:^  p..-n  ;n?."fir  '^& 
K'.TT-i  wi,«  c';n,:'cm'-d  whfn  '?«■,■.-  t,~~'s.e  c'^z 
.K*..*  .^^  J';'"*  25  1^5*"'  s''d  '  ■'  *  ''  '•  **'udv 
hid    hi '^" n    ri '■*•? n    to    the    rv'„>^- ■, '"  ' .'  i^-s    ,,~ f    ?. n 

Thi.5  dl,=v?" r-<".;~f  '.5  ?-"n,53' 1  "n il  in  n-,r,nT  re- 
!tn*^~"?  I"  ^i".  ^'~  'r.:;t  '"t  r";!"'!:'  wl: :,-"h  h."id 
c,  me  to  b^'li**"*?  *i*:,.i"  It  c  iMld  "^r.TMst  th^ 
~  i"r*v  '^'*  t^ e  Tl'-'i'^'f^  S~'***es  *,*,  'h^  '"  in""'*  of 
*  ne  N:i".-n:il  .~-'^:i:''.*t  Cotinr:'.  t  th?  J"-int 
ChK-rs  cf  S-:f?  ha5  hei?n  :r,.--:ni:  in  the 
m.v^Tr  pl.in.nmi  cf  "•:-  ''p  c:ni^r..ind  'srhen 
nc  ?',/"n  df*s:'ed  nliinninc  h,.:;.';  e.x'.fed 

Vl*^',~u~^  -^^  F*T'^^'.**f  t  3.""^  * ^  f*  S'^'"*"e- 
t.iry  c:  ct^ite  and  ::her  hici-.  •^.-::i'.s  ccn- 
cim^d  m  the  ,?ten'-?  *h.*.*'  *.\'»*r'^  '  i  !■"'"  ','  ccn'ie 
t"  the  aid  :'f  S>ct;*h  K.>re-i  a  t-^^-  .■■.20,  th? 
.American    G-T».--nnnent    wa^    ci  .;,^c-    ^r    «t:r- 


r-_ie   and   h.id 


-ZT-prcviie 


»»-,„,       .K„; 


shn 


.-ur  XIilit.''.rT  Eirta ti- 
ded even  ncj'  in  "!i»  s<^recv 


-prf'Ssic 


t>=    ?■■"!:: 


ICii. 


d li Ti '*.*"' nir  to  t^^  'idmin is'ns* i""n  *  '  iilow  ^.11 
the  truth  t*  N=  rfTexIed,  O'.'t  .Arn^T  m 
J-.pi'.n  m  June  ll^S-r  w-i.=  .m  -ccu"'*i  :n  f  „rce. 
I:  wtu  n-'t  :-.n  esp-edi'i'n.irv  t'.irce  It 
l.'-,."Sed  "s"?i'>.''n5  ,srd  "'".e  "•"■■■=  "i  cfttiii,^: 
them  prompt. T.  Althcuzh  "he  "ir  Eaft  w",s 
kr.'Twn  as  a  'rccble  area,  tne  N.'.tt  did  n"t 
h-ivo  3,de<;u:i"'?  ships  cut  there  .A.mc5:  sll 
''"f  1*:?  iir'i'nift  r,tCTie-'5  ■xer'*  m  m^ith  t>;%.l-*. 
N^^  rnobUe  fcrc  such  ts  the  M.ir'.n::> — whi'h 
Is  Ideally  su.*ed  for  stich  qui:::  action  a? 
«".^i  recuir-'d  —  h.ippened  ;-  be  r.e„,\rer  :h.in 
8  O'OO  miles  ai-'ir.  The  airp.^-ei  neT.'€.<s.,ir.- 
f  "r  'he  ITni'ed  ?t.ites  .^ir  F^rce  t-'  supprrt 
ET^und  trxps  TtTe  far  axav  Gr'neral  E.r.id- 
lev  had  publicly  preaicred  in  O":oc-er  i?-4i> 
th.i:  *nere  ■«■  luld  be  no  nacre  .imphiblcua 
hindint-s.  and  =0  there  were  n:  rrt'par:i:::nj 
for  ampiiibicus    :p"c'ri:ticr>.s 

But  bad  lis  xas  tbe  military  u.-rrac:ne«. 
the  lack  cf  pl.\i-.m..n£  for  -he  er.:iri-'-.c\-  was 
w  irse.     The    respctisltilitT    rfs'.<    up«^ii    the 

tally.  Mr.  Jcjhnsc^n  had  a  goixl  c-^-C  :c  sjt. 
A::h:u£h  he  pra,;&ed  their  mi:'.  iv:".-a.:  abUi- 
ties.  he  hinted  mere  than  cnce  rather 
fcroiidly  th.'.t  the  Jcmt  Chiefs  f.icec  cot-itdnt 
jiressure  from  the  t>epartinen:  of  Stcite  to 
chiinje  theu-  military  view-s  :o  5Ui:  political 
pressures  He  m-icie  it  plain  that  he  be- 
l.eved  men  shcu.d  give  their  mihtarv  judg- 
mon-  uninhibited  by  pclitic.il  Utfiuences 
?"ich  3j5  were  constantly  bemo  arplied  by 
the  Depart  men:  ci  State 

Mr  J.,;,hn3C'ii  thousht  there  h.id  been  some 
Improvement  Ln  this  situai.on  rece;it,-y. 
But  uni'orttinjitelT  all  the  facts  a.-e  not  ava.ii- 
ab.e  AS  yet.  and  it  is  probable  :h.i:  th^  Senate 
committee  s  inquiry  will  not  be  suflciently 
comprehensive  :o  get  those  facts.  It  is  be- 
srmnias  to  be  'uspected  by  -^ruie  Members 
01  Conirress  th.it  the  Joint  Ctiiers  bow  to  the 
fxjlitica.!  winds  and  are  subservient  to  the 
Department  cf  State,  which  is  turn  is  sub- 
servient to  the  pressures  irom  foreign 
governments. 

Most  amazing  of  ail  the  things  Mr.  John- 
son testified  to  wa.s  his  statement  that  the 
Department  of  Defense — not  the  State  De- 
partment— was  agitating  constantly  to  get 
US  members  to  send  more  troops  to  Korea, 
The  record  m  the  hearings  shows  that  even 
American    embassies    and    legations    abroad 


for  a   long  while  weri   not  ordered  to  nrfe 

fcrei,rn  jroTeminenta  to  send  remf orcemen c» 
ani  that  :be  Deiense  Department  did  mi»t 
of  the  u,rf:ng. 

This  is  a  strange  csDnxmentary  on  tiie  kind 
cf  mzn^^*ment  of  international  aCaira 
whi:h  the  A.mer.can  jwop-le  hare  tr<day. 
There  wentj  to  have  been  at  the  Sta*e  I>e- 

rirtmcrt    am    indlflertnce    to    the    plitfat    of 

the  A.-nerican  troops  which  is  <»hiickjng. 
Again  azid  again  the  Joint  Chiefs  the,mseU'es 
seemed  to  oe  helpjea*  at:*5ui  getting  m,jre 
manp^»i?-r  to  the  Far  tiit 

Ti-.t  conciuiion  is  ines.-apable  that  cur  tt-p 
miliricy  co.mmi»jid?rs  t-xisy  are  muntied. 
They  do  net  cuir*  tc  differ  with  the  cinlsan 
s.de  cf  milita.'T  questions  for  fear  3f  betn  5 
ren-.o I'cd  .-x  demoted.  The  pr.-ice«*  Gf  m- 
tiu-id-ticn  -whicn  t«egan  wi^h  the  n?mrvai  af 
Admiuil  Der-leld  and  which  was  repeated  i^i 
srectccul.-.r  fai-n;-.:E:  by  the  diiir.iAMl  cf  Gen- 
eral Ma:-\r*hur  h.-.3  resuliM  m  a  basic  wesiJt- 
ness  ir,  :ii,e  -r  ~inm.ind  ,<et-up  which  is  n.3t 
r-^ini-  -o  '■>?  cur-'d  jus:  bv  spending  mere 
billion.; 

Mr  Jt,i-.ns..i:n  »,is  asked  abi?,ut  the  '"shi^e- 
strtng'-  .\ir  force  which  the  tSO  bUIioc  spent 
ur.le.-  hj!  regime  had  gi->en  America— and  he 


a.^ 


O'-ie^ti'' 


t-?!  get  m'""ire  money  apprc- 
frtamly   raises    an    mterest- 
-•ibou:  the  dtfflcuitles  of  getting 


■fac- 


:i,"-w2d.iTs. 

Mr  Jrhr.«,on  .ilso  s:ud  he  didn't  think  it 
wa.i  w!,:'f  f.Kr  the  -State  Department  to  isstie 
lt^>  w^h;-e  paper  aitacting  the  Chinese  Na- 
tl; m.hst  Government  wi-Jch  America  waa 
rec  -'.cniiin..:  He  confirmed  the  impression 
tr..\-  -he  Sta-e  D*>partment  was  constantly 
^ell'*••ne  and  wakening  the  very  gorern- 
ment  .•  w.i,5  supp«;aed  to  be  suppc*-tinf 

Miiv^e  ,i;!  *he  details  of  the  ccnfiMion 
ai  te-Tv-pen  the  Defease  and  State  Depart- 
ment.? »ill  come  cu.  some  day.  b'Jt  the  atm- 
ple  fact  reniam*  that  all  the  iuvestiga,tUig 
th.it  h.i5  been  done  or  may  ytt  oe  done  wiU 
cnlv  prtve  ?.  Lick  of  leadership  tt  the  very 
trp — ".  blr-T-h'-:  and  blow-cold  attitude  to- 
ward *he  C  .T.n-.unists  m  China,  and  a  coxm- 
sel  af  reir  when  there  should  have  been 
firmnes-s. 


For  ETcryoBc  To  ioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

F  CCIX)R.*Oi3 

IN  :  HE  HOUSE  OP  R53'REHI3«TATIVE« 
Tuesday.  June  19    1951 

Mr  .\SPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  witii  critical  times,  but  we  have  not 
acted  in  a  manner  too  conducive  to  solv- 
in.:  the  many  problems  which  face  us. 
There  are  presently  too  many  persons  m 
hK-.h  po;  itior^s.  both  in  Government  and 
in  private  fields,  who  are  prtx^eeding  on 
the  theory  that  all  contest.s  can  be  won 
by  barrage  cf  words.  It  is  high  time 
that  our  people  once  aj^am  begin  eval- 
uating situations  by  deeds  performed. 
rather  tnan  by  the  thoughtless  and  in- 
discrjninate  loosening  of  the  human 
tongue.  While  our  boys  are  shedding 
their  blood  on  the  battlefields,  our  poli- 
ticlan.s  and  our  leaders  of  political  opin- 
ion, newspapers,  commentators,  speakers, 
appear  to  be  warming  up  their  larynxes 
for  the  not  distant  elect.ons.  We  seem 
to  have  forsaken  the  historic  usefulness 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


ol  srarchlxMr  erltkism  for  a  Qood  of  eoEio- 
XMxmX  »PP«A^  to  parttcuUr  prrjudiccs 
with  BtU*  rrferrncr  to  the  groeral  good. 
TTiis  cannot  be  cariiitierf<l  aj  »  frw^dom 
for  tbe  purpose  of  sprcadaig  one's  lde»5. 
It  is  pure  lloense  paimding  under  a  !alce 
tmnner  of  Mtlrauon.     Probiems  are  aoi 
solved  tafT  bftc fchanrl  crtuciam  wtuch  suvs 
doiiM  In  the  escAbiislied  order  of  Lf  mss 
and  tn  the  established  cnnrans  of  jro^em- 
ment.  and  aeeta  to  find  partisan  ca  n  tn 
each  more  or  proi^am  brousht  forrard 
to  fuD  faith  to  solve  some  pre  blem.     You 
cannot    have    betterment    or    pra;re&3 
Bcrely  by  tearing  viih  reck  ess  aba:idon 
a*  the  very  fabric  of  our  economic  struc- 
ture tn  the  pursuit  of  today's  monctarr 
fain.    You  micrt.  on  the  contrary.  t)r1ng 
oat  specfflc  points  which  can  be  titled 
into  strmtecic  areas  rt  specified  times  to 
Acoooiplish  desued  and  necessary  ends. 
In  the  CTurent  gr^t  deoaie  on  the  ex- 
tcnaloa  of  the  Defense  Productx>n  Act. 
«b«    fchielc    of    controlling     tnflauon 
broocfat  about  by  necessary  defense  ex- 
pcsxtKures,    ve    find    the    usual    heat 
the  Ueht  vhich  alooe  Till  bring 
Appeals    to    free    entei-prise 
axxt  the  American  way  are  very  popu- 
Ur  but  they  do  not  insure  that  we  shall 
do  what   is   necessary   to   prevent    the 
creeping  bo^ey  of  inflation  from  (k>spoil- 
Ing  all  that  we  hold  dear.    This  is  \  time 
which  takes  dramatic  and  forthright  ac- 
tion, sot  some  backroad  hucksterlsm  to 
Insure  one  s  own  self^h  gain. 

In  this  retard,  I  should  like  to  i:all  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  an  ediu)- 
rlal  which  appeared  in  the  Wash  ncrton 
EiaOy  News  of  Friday,  June  16,  dealing 
wtth  the  President's  speech  on  the  need 
for  Myt  extension  of  certain  cont.rols  if 
all  parts  of  the  ecooamy  are  to  be  fitved 
into  a  workahie  pattern  for  dt^ense. 
The  News,  in  no  manner.  ^  in  bi?  con- 
sidered a  parU:»an  paper  r.ch  any  per- 
sonal stake  m  the  forxunes  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  party  which  he  represent. 
It  is  made  clear  in  the  editorial  th.it  uisy 
fully  reserve  the  right  to  a.aice  Irequ^^nt 
disacreemect  on  principles,  but  that  this 
in  DO  wise  prevents  them  from  support 
of  nmgioiitieal  proersms  of  great  need. 
There  are  deep  issiies  involved — issues 
which  transcend  the  fortunes  or  ambi- 
tioBB  of  any  pohttcal  or  economic  group. 
If  the  News  can  be  this  objecuve  at  a 
ttee  when  more  might  well  be  gained 
from  aubKTVlence  to  special  incerests, 
then  each  of  us.  I  am  sure,  can  find 
moeli  of  merit  tn  its  remarks.  The  edi- 
torial foOows. 


BrcsToax  to  Joot 
In  ta*  ^mf.>— «  of  unns  and  to  tbm  widest 
pofbte  autflen£«  at  his  feUow  cltiacns.  Pr«^ 
Idtat     T^innaa     last     nlgbt     ccurageously 
wamad  of  th^  fm»»!«t  kind  of  pcrtl.  short  of 
•a<oitt  war.  ttwt  ei^^rtmts  tbla  Ration. 
It  la  tiM  lianaw  of  nuiaway  Inflatton. 
U  iBibaina  fBM  sway  trom  ua.  Iw  Mkld.  tt 
wOJ  wrark  our  aarlDfa  and  ruia  ma  ccoaomy, 
"tbe  Mwiaat  rjctory  th»  Kr«niltn  C3u!d  uJc 
for.*    Wbick  wotikf  mean  tbat  Communist 
wta  tha  wtiola  world  to  totaU- 
wttiMut  triac  •  atert. 

to  uoM  Mr.  Truoaaa  baa  t>aaa 
crttiilBwl  IB  many  <iuaxt«T»— laclodtng  Uils 
laeft  of  laadarthlp  and  slow- 
la  tba  flfht  on  Inflatton.     But 
ttmm  atfeairaMy  to  UM  impera- 
Uv«  of  tha  darLcsJoc  crtaia. 


H«  w«*  speaking  'or  th*  cnn-tutrfTs  ar.tl 
lor  ih«  njiUion.s  r.f  p«^iple  ^a  fixert  ;nri  mi?«  - 
poiicemen.    t«>acft«rs     nu.'-ws.    ci   i!    vrv.v    \s. 

aad  thcae  with  imaU  savimc* — wri(i  ar^'  .';••'.'  ■ 
ipxmnd  between  rising  ijr'.c<»s  ainl  risuig 
taxt**. 

He  err.phajii74'd  '.hat  -.toir.  •'.<<M  b«'f<  r«'  .«  i- 
n<  •  »  puriisiiii  rtt.^i- - 'Ii  i  up  M  u.t,  ■.-'  '■  «.s 
DeiTJ<'Cnit«  'iT  Bepi.bilca.".».  tut.  a*  A:n»-r..  .ins 
conceriu-d  about  •■ur  wt-lfare  And  ■  ,;r  '■  ';:.- 
tf7  s  w^iliir-  Infl-tiion  str'kes  '...  "^r  .  »■  .\  .i» 
\:\  \:.  par-.ies  Thi*  \b  a  dun:  :•  r  .-■.•■-■.  -..c 
t.)    Join— -»    a^'n*    I'jr    -he    ver>     i.^e      i     • 

Oinii-ol-v  — >f  rr'.<;*'«  *  if"*"!.  r<"nt8.  and  cred- 
it*— Are  ab*jiu*«';y  i.'''rr.s6.i:  v,  .it.  3.1..:  r  i' 
lea«i  ".he  r.ew  J  yti.-s,  nr  n:i.i'.'<.r  ^...1-  ^-.^,- 
per.a  m  Kcrea. 

We  ';•:;:, ii  :■■«'  ::•■  r,,:^*  v.x.u:  -h-ir.  and  a^zaln 
wfcen  he  &aid  he  ci-uidr.  t  sinki.eti.indedly  do 
the  Job  oX  getting  Oji'.gress  v..  pn-i-s  "he  anU- 
lr.O;\ti,on  .aws.  Tae  *ni  .e  i..;-Ty  ni'J.st 
support  '.he  :5rc'.;r.uii  which  is  t-c:  n-  ,1  Cp.- 
gress  ihiSt  ^a.*  ixevii  dr<u4si;ln  i  .■.-■-  ii-"'  t  r 
mcnths.  It  ha.".  .;i  paxi;<-'.U,i..-.  'v-.  liw- 
dilJQg  en  taxes  Wii;c!i  a.rf  .yi  sere.;,  r.-^f  Ji  ■.  m 
hflp  cii:»e  the  gap  ?3*t*«»'n  F'fiUiral  .:.>  ::.f 
aad  the  h-ige  ^'-lei.ciui^  f  ■.■■,c' >:~-i  ::r-i_i.'.-c  i.-y 
lor  reaimin^'  the  Sati>,-a. 

Ci;lj  y?ati:rrlaj  :;:e  House  W  lyj  '  .il  M*M...i 
Committee  g...t  .vrjund  :o  vutirij;  .n  ■■'.•.'  t.r.  1. 
dra.'t  of  the  jci-icji  t^x  t:l..  "P-.o  r  ^:i 
t».Uil  Oi  new  revcr.ue  t^  b«*  r.:.6Cd  ':y  ■. '  .  i::: ; 
W3j»  •7J3-1.OOC.OCO.  which  id-Ls  shir"  t'  ?J.- 
770.00*'. 0«:-0  ar.a  i^early  6  n'.cr.th.-  -,:'  2..<  ■  '..;;»; 
the  Pretadcnt  3  reqjest  r..>r  speedy  ct-..::-es- 
aioiiii  action  on  a  IIC'.QOO.OOC.OCC  tax  iiicrt.ist. 
The  Hi  use  may  paiis  thd  ?:;J  by  the  end 
cA  the  week,  tut  St'u.i:e  a<::.  a  Is  u::l.kel7 
bef  ^-re  la*e  .\uifust.  .it  the  ear'.iest. 

ThU  l5  -he  -A-iv  the  H.^ •.;.«€  c'.Tr.ml^tee  hoJ 
hiictv'd  .iWiiy  iit  taJi-:.;arej,'*:  f.^urea  which 
h.id  beet;  sent  up  Pi.-'.y  this  yetir  aa  aecesgary 


to  meet 


-.1?  emergency: 


Origiaaily   prcpcsed 

IndiVic!u.ii  :nc<  aie  taxe.*  .  J.3  '^00,  CM.  •00 
Corp'  rate  :r.cctne  t.ix»s-  3.  : 'W.  WO, OO^' 
KxcLsea   and   r~.3ceii«r.e. 

ous -.     3   i.iOC,     ,!(i  ;!i,jO 

Aa  fixed  m  current  tiU- 

Individual  income  ta.xes.  l.'*:f]  .<'<.;'  )'«' 
Corpcra'e  mccme  taxes,  l.^i:  .  K'  j*)*.) 
Excisen   and    mis'eili. ne- 

oua l.f-;-0,  ,■>!';*    '»:"> 

O'.  ~':,\^T'-e.  It  '»ru:f1  be  a.  p!ei-'-.-  -•:--r:se 
If  Congress  w^'ild  trirr.  .tr^'ij:-:!  •''  !'•■,  jiji,  . 
000  m  n'^nd^'fr-se  5y«:Tid:nsr  ^r  •-.  ■''■  pm- 
scective  %!".  (JCG,'.)00,i><^)  trid^e'  ■■;•  •-.•  ■■  \^ia. 
the  !ec'_t!at.:'rs  run  intr  er-'-r:  rrv;  "■  •;"  •'  Frir 
alm-st  every  attempt  !n  'hat  i'.rei.-ticn  meets 
Tt^'.>nus  ■^pp<''sl»;i;n  tr'^rr.  secrr'.er.'s  cf  btal- 
ness  ;abcr,  .r  a^l'-uJt-ire  -jrh:.  '-.  a.i.nt  to  pre- 
aerve  special  beieft*.?  fr''nr!  '-j.-h  =penfl!r.g 

Or,  tf)  put  It  an'^her  w.r;  ovf-, -1  .'7  will 
agree  that  iv.fLiV.m  .-h"rj;rt  N>  «•  -rr"'-  ^-^t 
almost  fTeryo'Xly  wv.r 's  it  .';'■  pr-  :  r  --^e  ex- 
pense cf  3cmeb*:dy  rise.  S'-  ;•  :y '  i-  :".d 
to  the  ?lnip:e  q-jestior;  ri  ■%'r.'.''h   :s   •  -r.e 

first   the  r.At:cr.a:  Interept  ^r  ,p!f-lntere.'-t 

A  bitre;y  piT'.-'-ptlfcle  «".ver  llrlnsj  *■"  •'*i** 
cloud,  hf  wev-r  win  dHfrr^d  •'~.'~  x  •< 
when  th^*  Senate  -t  ^ed  t  10  ;,'errT*  "<•.•-■  's 
cut  TCT  the  Lab<'r  Drriar'mer:''  i.'-'l  '  ^"^  F'-^!- 
erml  Sec'jrity  .Ajrer.ry  It  rh*Ti  Tier"'!  '?'- 
aame  treatme'i*  f'.r  Tb':'.it  35  »rr.;i;!fT  v'^  —  't-* 
wfcfch  h-r^  httJe  '"r  nothlni:  xj-  -i  ■  x-t.  -."^^ 
defence  cH'TT* 

Thl.i  WHS  the  Ir*'  though  be-iTfi  r'  -•■'-1; 
atta^'k  on  the  s'^-adl.y  m- 'Unf.*-.^'  K»'<!>"-a. 
payroll. 

IrcldentHilv  4fl  ^'iH-tlme  fh.uj.Ti'ur'*  -vr'-. 
!'■  pped  T  a:  •:i>:'  Lab<:r  D''pHr'm»T!t  i--,il 
F8A.  whk'h  la  decidedly  (r'3>id  new^ 

We  have  a  feelln*;  thia  win  be  a  pr  fl-a""!-? 
binw  tn  paychahigical  warf^r^ 

Wa  b*Il«Te  the  taxpayen  wl!l  end<  rw  lOO 
parrvnt  what  Bernard  Baruch  snid  the  'h«r 
day  In  a  letter  to  Ren  si  tor  Mo-  "T  "Y  u 
know  well  enoviwh  wtnf  'n  l'-  V-\"rr  'be 
political   Ujrpt-d  >-.   go  4heiid   ' 


PwECORD 

Here*  Wkere  Your  Tax  Dollars  Go 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or  ID.\KO 

IN  T«F  HOUSE  OP  R£PRESE>  TATIVE3 
Tuesday,  June  19    7912 

\iv  BUDGE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Ifive  to  extend  my  remarlLs  1:1  the  Rec- 
cRD  I  include  herewith  an  editorial  tak- 
»n  from  'he  Goodint?  Leader  «  f  June  14. 
1J5I,  ennth^  "Here's  Where  Your  Tax 
Dollars  Go— Tc  Buy  Trips  for  Foley  and 

DtlaUiJ,  ■ 

Thii  editorial  is  very  appro[  riale  com- 
ini:  at  a  time  when  Congress,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  President's  'equsst,  is 
about  '.o  con.sider  a  new  tax   Jill. 

The  admliiLstration  is  talliir?  about 
r'/J-back.s  on  the  cost  of  livlnr  but  never 
mtiiUons  1-oll-back.s  on  the  cist  of  -,'ov- 
errdnent. 

Here  s  Wkfbs  Term  Ta.^  Dollars  Oo — To  But 
Thips  for  Foley  and  Dm  ano 

Grab  "a  to  your  ch;ilr  or  the  nearest  an- 
rl-.'  r<»d  ■  bject.  What  you  aa  a  Prderal  tix- 
p.iycr  .ire  about  to  read  here  w  .11  r'^rlc  and 
re»>!  yni.i— yes:  It'll  evpn  maa.e  ;  ou  sore,  we 
hope  sere  enough  that  you  as  a  taxpayer  of 
our  courTy,  whether  Repubilca;!  Democrat, 
or  Socliill.st.  will  do  ^me'hlns  about  It 

Ther*?  .ippenred  In  last  weec's  Gooding 
lf.::1.PT  ;i  Utile  :tpm  tha^  prrb.it: iy  wer.t  un- 
r.'-*;ced  by  mai:y  reiiders.  It  told  about  a 
C  rA  l.ar.dln«  p.'  0'>odl:-.?  airpcrt  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Ed*iird  H  Foley  and  Ar  and  Mrs. 
Pre^-f^r.  Delano  lad  a  crew  of  s  x  men.  Mr. 
Folpy  IS  Und«"r  Seoret.iry  of  the  fn'.ted  Strites 
T-'-.-sury  and  Mr,  Delano  Is  C(  mptr'^'.lpr  ■:.f 
*uc  United  SMtes  Currency  and  the  crew  be- 
longed to  th"  r.:lted  .''t."tes  (cast  Guird. 
Tlie  big  four-m  ,:ored  plaiie  was   at  the  '..,.:'-al 

I  'port  for  ■■■  days  while  the  Fjleys  aad 
Delanoes  attended  'he  Idaho  Bia.'tprs"  Con- 
vention at  Sun  Valley  Of  cour;e  Inasmuch 
as  ♦•hey  lisrere  here,  'he  Coast  Gu  udsniea  had 

nothing  else  to  d  j  but  tc  gcD  t.    Sua  V.U'.ey, 

N';x  Mr  T-'.xpayer.  here's  wh 're  yu  3t  In 
•he  pir' Mrf  Aoc<jrd!nz  to  Air  F^-ce  statistics. 
:•.  -..u-ces  *T"a  a::  hcur  'o  icoep  ;  C  54  in  the 
air,  but  In  case  the  Air  Force  is  ii^rh  on  their 
estimate,  we  n-;::  'we  JTOO  aa  i«.:i;r  ba5is  'o 
ahow  you  wticre  ihou.sandd  cf  rnui  Uix  dol- 
' -^r■^  wer*  to  pay  for  a  ?un  Vsllev  vacatMn 
:  r  :::i'  %V  i.shinstonian.s  It  tc-i  t  the  C-H  17 
hours  to  make  the  niuad  trip  from  H.i^r.w.a.- 
ton  to  (.'I'iodir.i:  N^w  rti-i.tip!-.-  17  bv  jT'.o 
and  juu  have  u  :u:.ai  •>:  iU,ytn  of  your  -iix 
money.  Phis  is  exclusive  of  crew  ai^d  ^...a 
Valley  expet-.ses 


Wp 


•i;'.c:erst:i."..l 


•he    ,;.iiy    p., 


\'r 


P'-ii-'v  oi.-ivpd  In  •'•^e  bi"ikers'  r^nv?ntlon  t  vs 
•  -WW-  "T  a  ca:!ned  or  standard  war  b(5nd  *..;;i£. 
W.is  tl'.Ls  nii>--.*a.-e  w<,  r'>i  «tl.-JOJ  oi  vour  tax 
.:i. ';  .r«'  We  '/♦•ature  to  say  the  banker:^ 
dioa't  'huik  s<i 

I-.  was  rep«Jrted  to  the  Leader  that  the  C  54 

--.     J  :r  aa  aere  IVt  Co  v.  W -o  ,  where  the 

^  "•     >  and  Dei  a  noes  were  left  and  thtu  the 

:  I.."  r'"a:Tied  to  Kill  Field,  Oi.den.  Ciah,  to 

:■'  '•■  i  ..<  .cd   lad  serviced  becau  <«  it  could  be 

;    ■':■■•     ■'    Oovern.-nent    e--j,;iist       Qf    o'.mr"e 

■;    -.  'ir   .  "dur"  w  :;uld  add  mort   ihovisantis  to 

"  ..e  '.  .i.M  ■  ion  Tr'."^ 

Wf»  don't  blame  Messrs  Fob  y  and  Delano 
for  mai'.ni?  this  trip.  As  f.ii  aa  we  linnw 
they  are  two  nice  ^entlenet  .  but  we  du 
biame  the  Uni»-d  States  Congr^s  f<~T  maklnt? 
v  .■  ibie  -ii-ch  ;'v:.,;l3h.  ex'-ravai^a  it.  and  waste- 
f'il  errenditure  of  your  tax  dol  s\r*  and  mine 

S'  V  •  u'  money  part  Is  pr^Tblv  a  snviU 
por..i-.,   ,.f    the   ex:i  .1  ■ -i.Mnce,      .\   C   54   c^^n- 
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aumes  260  (^allona  of  high-octane  gaaoUne 
every  hour  it  haa  ita  motors  humming  The 
powers  that  be  tn  the  Defense  Department 
ha-  e  b4fen  harping  for  the  paat  year  that  m 
evpat  of  an  all-out  war  this  Nation  would 
h.ive  a  biz  shortage  of  pe.roleum  products. 
Yes.  the  ^.^.s  this  plane  used  for  the  frivolous 
Sun  Val.ev  trip  would  put  another  plane  in 
the  air  to  combat  the  enemy  on  his  home 
grouad 

If  the  Foleys  and  Deianoes  or  any  other 
&jvernment  offlcia:  desire  to  vacation  m  Su.n 
Valley  let  him  lise  commercial  transporta- 
tion. Prom  what  we  can  and  out  thev  cou.d 
ha'.-e  m.ade  the  round  trip  from  Washington 
to  Twin  Falls  for  approximately  11.200  which 
would  have  meant  a  saving  of  110.700. 

Mr  Cor.^'-es.sman.  It  i.s  your  responsibility 
tc  ii'ie  American  pe<Tple  to  see  that  thi.s  fixj!- 
Ish  .spending  of  hard-earned  tiix  money  is 
stjpped.  You  can  All  you  have  to  dc  is  cut 
to  eliminate  such  wa.ste  of  money  and  scarce 
wartime  materials.  Let's  eet  the  job  done. 
Inv  s'le;.te  this  practice  and  see  that  it  is 
stopped.  You  can.  All  you  have  to  do  is  cut 
off  the  appropriation.  Come  on  you  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  let  s  star',  spending 
the  tax  dollars  wisely. 


The  Gise  for  CoBtrols 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NKW   JTRSET 

Es'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1931 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  nobody 
likes  to  take  unpalatable  medicines.  Yet 
when  the  family  doctor  orders  the  pa- 
tient to  do  so.  in  order  to  combat  illness 
and  disorder  the  patient  usually  does  so. 
If  not.  he  suffers  the  consequences. 

I  think  we  should  view  controls  m  the 
same  light  Nobody  likes  them.  How- 
ever, as  undesirable  as  controls  are.  they 
po.se  Ie.s.s  of  a  peril  to  a  free  economy 
than  does  the  near  confiscation  of  un- 
controlled inflation  which  can  be  disas- 
trous or  ruinous  to  our  economy  Con- 
trols are  the  necessary  medicines  with 
which  to  combat  inflation. 

The  voices  raided  most  earnestly  in  be- 
half of  retention  of  controls  and  hold- 
ing the  line  against  each  and  every 
.'special  interest  comes  from  no  one  po- 
litical party  and  no  one  economic  level. 
As  one  of  our  elder  statesmen.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Baruch.  .so  wisely  expressed: 

It  IS  .i  qupst!:"^n  ut  which  is  to  be  put  first, 
the  national  interest  or  the  special  interest. 

It  IS  a  tribute  to  men  like  Messrs.  'Wil- 
son and  DiSalle  that  they  have  stood 
firm  aaamst  the  demands  of  pressure 
groups  representing  special  interests. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m 
the  Record.  I  wish  tc  include  herein  the 
f,\:c  vm-  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
N  wars  Evening  News  commenting  on 
the  case  for  controls: 

The  Cask  for  Controls 

President  Truman  will  take  to  the  air  to- 
nicht  to  discuss  inflation  and  presumably 
the  unjer.r  need  for  retaining  and  strength- 
ening the  C«iense  Production  Act  to  ccntrol 
iT  His  speech  will  come  tc  the  c,  untry  as 
G'jveiiur.en:    and    the    meat     industry    are 


locked  m  a  bitter  fight  over  the  Issue  oi  beef 
roil-backa. 

The  meat  Industry  desperately  opposea 
the  June  4  roll-back  of  10  percent,  and  the 
two  additional  roll-backs  of  4-2  percent 
scheduled  for  August  1  and  October  1. 
Through  Messrs  Wilson  and  DiSalle- — and  to 
their  great  credit — the  Goverrxtient  st^mda 
firm..  Mr  Wilson  insists  the  reductions,  ef- 
fected and  to  come,  will  compensate  only  in 
part  for  the  rise  m  m.eat  prices  which  has 
been  steadily  underway  since  January  1950. 

Results  of  this  conflict  were  evident  in 
Chicago  pjacklng  planta  last  week,  where  cat- 
tle reaching  market  declined  sharply  This 
led  to  charges  of  a  strike  by  the  industry, 
charges  which  are  already  under  scrutiny  by 
a  congressional  investigating  comimlttee. 
On  the  day  the  Inquiry  wivs  announced, 
however,  cattle  shipments  to  Cliicago  mar- 
ket spurted  almust  to  normal.  This  could 
be  coincidence  or  it  could  be  an  indication 
of  a  new  respect  for  firm  Government  policy 
in  the  control  field. 

As  the  meat  struggle  shapes  up.  the  out- 
come transcendsi  in  importance  the  imme- 
diate Issue  of  rcll-backs  The  rising  price 
of  meat  is.  of  course,  of  vital  concern  to 
American  families.  But  the  conflict  goes 
bevond  the  dinner  table.  Invc.ived  is  the 
whole  price  structure. 

Special  Interests  have  been  chipping  away 
at  controls  Continuing  pressurt-s  have  been 
exerted  in  Washington  for  privll  ?eed  exemp- 
tions. In  the  main  Mr.  Wilsnn  and  Mr. 
DiSalle  have  stood  up  resolutely  against  en- 
criiachments.  and  It  is  hard  t;  imagine  a 
Coneress  so  foolhardy  as  to  pennit  controls 
to  lapse  June  30. 

But  controls  need  not  be  abandoned  out- 
right to  leave  the  country  at  t.ie  m.ercy  of 
an  inflationary  wave  which  has  already  added 
trem-endously  to  the  cost  of  rearmament  and 
which  threatens  to  engulf  the  fconomy  A 
policy  of  exemptions  for  each  business  or  In- 
dustry that  considers  itself  a  special  case 
could  wreck  thints  quite  as  effertiveiy. 

Mr  Bernard  Baruch  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  in  a  single  sentence  of  his  letter  to 
Senator  Moody,  Democrat,  of  Mlchisian.  "It 
Is  a  question  "  wrnts  Mr  Baruci.  "of  which 
is  to  be  put  first,  the  national  interest  or  the 
special  interest"  The  case  fcr  continued 
and  f.rm  price  controis  could  rot  "oe  stated 
more  sunply  or  comprehensively. 


The  Reserves  Have  Beea  Qvtn  Afiother 
Sheilacicmf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PrN>?STlV.\XtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI:NTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1951 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  .Speaker,  my 
recent  statement  on  the  lloor  of  the 
Hou.se  that  the  inactive  ar.d  volunteer 
re.serves  have  been  oriven  another  shel- 
lacking' through  the  extension  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  is  beinij  echoed  by 
many  newspaper  editors  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  is  widespread  disap!)rovaI  on  the 
part  of  the  American  petiple  for  the 
shameful  treatment  accoried  inactive 
and  reserve  personnel  no'v  on  active 
duty. 

It  la  hoped  that  through  the  medium 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  I'nited  States 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  iibuse  heaped 


upon  reserve  personnel  may  be  properly 
emphasized  and  that  throagh  an  aroused 
public,  means  will  be  taJcen  to  correct 
the  deplorable  situation. 

The  following  editorial  on  the  subject 
appeared  m  the  recent  issue  of  the  Rocky 
Mouitain  News: 

ArroTHZi  Shsllackinc 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  agrees  with 
Representative  Jajos  Van  Zanst.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  reservtsta  have  been  given 
another  shellacking  in  the  draft-extensloa 
bill  which  has  been  sent  to  the  White  House. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  thousands 
of  inactive  and  so-called  voluntary  reservtsta 
who  have  been  called  up  against  their 
wishes — and  will  continue  to  be — in  the 
Korean  War. 

Most  of  these  reservists  are  veterans  of 
2  or  3  years'  service  In  World  War  II.  Most 
of  them  had  never  taken  part  In  any  train- 
ing activities  or  received  any  pay  as  a  re- 
servist. ! 
On  their  discharge  alter  the  big  war.  at 
the  urging  of  the  varlo\M  armed  services, 
they  had  Joined  the  Reserve  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  be  recalled  only 
In  case  of  a  national  emergency. 

They  signed  up  generally  from  patriotic 
motives  plus  a  desire  to  retain  their  war- 
earned  rank  in  the  event  of  another  all-out 
war 

Then  last  year,  without  warning.  Con- 
gress amended  the  selective  service  law  so 
that  these  reservists — who  had  never  Joined 
an  organized  unit — could  be  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  without  their  consent. 

They  were  badly  needed,  of  course,  so  the 
armed  services  dealt  hastily  and  abruptly 
with  them. 

No  concern  was  shown  for  the  reservist's 
family,  his  job  or  busineaa  or  any  other 
of  his  efforts  to  get  a  start  In  civilian  life. 
Why  these  men  were  taken  in  ahead  of 
thousands  of  others  in  organized  units  and. 
more  recently,  while  the  monthly  draft  quo- 
tas were  being  lowered,  has  never  been  ade- 
quately answered. 

One  theory  was  that  the  organized  units 
were  'bein^  saved  for  an  even  greater  ein»?T- 
gency — the  always  threatening  global  war. 
In  recognition  of  this  inequity  and  In  re- 
sponse to  the  violent  letters  of  protest  that 
have  poured  Into  Congress,  the  original 
House  bill  provided  that  such  reservists. 
If  they  had  served  a  year  during  World  War 
n.  could  be  reieased^ter  12  months'  active 
duty  in  the  Kor^alTWar. 

Since  ther&-<fas  no  such  provision  In  the 
Senate  bill,  ordinarily  the  House  version 
would  have  stood  as  conferees  went  over 
the  two  bills. 

But,  instead,  the  conferees  actually  ex- 
tended the  required  duty  Now  the  Inactive 
reservist  can  be  free  only  after  17  montlis 
cf  post -Korean  ■service.  In  other  words, 
they  ve  had  five  more  months  added  to  their 
active  duty. 

Such  IS  the  shellacking  added  to  a  gen- 
eral maladministration  of  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram since  the  war. 

An  estimated  600.000  reservists  of  all  cate. 
gories  are  nrw  on  active  duty  and,  accord- 
ing to  Representative  Van  Zandt.  a  great 
majority  oi  them  are  "so  sour  and  bitter 
over  the  treatment  accorded  them  that  upon 
discharge  they  will  never  have  anything  to 
do  With  the  Reserve  components  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment." 

There  Is  one  hope.  Now  that  universal 
military  service  has  been  put  in  the  deep 
freeze,  a  whole  new  Reserve  program  Is  to 
be  drawn  up  by  a  House  committee. 

It  should  be  hurried  to  completion.  Our 
reservist-veterans  certainly  deserve  a  better 
break  than  they  ve  been  getting. 
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A  N^tdU*  Career 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  itsw  Tcsn 
IK  THK  KOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnetdaw  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  OSTlilTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  prcud 
to  place  ill  the  Rscoao  the  story  of  a  dl-?- 
tiiwuishcd  resxlent  of  my  duitr.ct.  Mr. 
Wllliaa  Heajnan.  of  Le  Roy.  N  Y  who. 
at  the  aee  of  95.  is  retiring  after  71  years 
as  a  merchant,  a  community  leader,  and 
a  public  smrant  Mr  Heamans  noie- 
woETtliy  career  ts  described  in  the  follom- 
tnc  article  fnan  the  Bauvla  NY  »  Daily 
News  of  June  16.  1951 : 
Brobo  Brxnrais  Srot  CtoMO  iit  Dean  of 
Lx  Rots  UncHurra 

Lb  Rot  — Approactilng  his  rJrety-s'.x:  h 
blrtiiday  NoTrraher  8  and  lacking  ir.ly  4 
mooUi«  at  ccnapletir.g  71  yfars  of  -intin  :tus 
acmcc  &s  a  Le  Roy  m«rch.in!.  wn'.ia-.n  Kr.i- 
man  has  cioeed  hLs  shoe  store  »nd  repa.r  shoo 
tn  tlw  SplIS*r  Putldlnf  at  71  Main  STr.^et  srs  1 
dlspcwed  c£  Ii:»  s*..clc  and  equv^im::.!  His 
loctg  tenuTP  e*:abli8hei  a  re<x:rd  tn  local  busi- 
DCM  cUrtc*  and  doubtless  ka  in«trb«>d  by  tew. 
tf  any.  throughout  the  United  State? 

Bnrn  tn  Devonahlre.  England,  in  18>S.  h« 
becasie  an  apprentice  aboemake-  at  ti.e  j^'e 
ci  10  years,  an  arrangement  wbkh  ni.ird  !  r 
working;  until  he  was  31  for  his  Doard  leeo. 
and  tramin^.  Uwn  ci-mplet.GC  jf  hn  wp- 
prmUoeaiUp  be  was  ^v*n  employ  inert  I'y  the 
boounaaer  wbo  taught  him  ih*^  va  :e  and 
remained  4  years. 

Mr.  Hciunan  was  one  of  eight  chiicrrn  -s.x 
aona  aiMl  two  daughteirs — bom  to  R;cnard  and 
earali  Heajnan.  At  the  a^^  of  2b.  m  16£U  aa 
married  M)a>  Mary  Oarnish.  Ixncn'-dtaUiy 
tfacrealter  they  «»Ued  Irom  tbe:j-  homeland 
to  IS«w  York  Ciry.  bound  to  ex^u.re  tne 
United  States  as  the  land  of  opportuai-.v 

Joiui  CaraUh,  a  brother  of  Us.  Heaman  s 
brtde.  bad  prcTiousiy  come  to  Ijc  R.y  from 
Ingianrf  and  waa  empioyed  In  bsuiing  cut 
stone  Irtvn  local  quarries.  Tbt;  cuupte  in- 
tended to  nait  Mrs.  Beanaan  s  srrnher  here 
«  route  to  tttm  West  wber«  they  hoped  to 
eets MISih  tikeeiaeives.  However.  Mr  Ot^rnifh 
perstiaded  them  to  remain  and  for  a  few 
BAOBtba  be  worked  as  a  teatnsti-r. 

aaTTHca    roe    sukxces 

Quitting  his  }cb  with  the  approach  of 
Vlater  ea.  ly  in  November  1880,  Mr.  Heam.Hn 
need  bla  nTlm^  to  purchase'  to^jl^  and 
material  and  estahhshed  hta  ?wn  crbbler 
ahfop  tar  bisiseir  and  tbereafter  never  wcrked 
fcr  aayooe  outside  c^  bis  own  btjslneaa  Bu 
tboBXiQ^  koovled^  of  the  trJide  cf  brot- 
meklng  brot^bt  him  nuRurous  customers 
for  eoetocB-medc  boots  and  «faocs.  His  bu.«i- 
■ees  diteloped  steadily 

la  ins  In  parcnrrslitp  with  J<«eph  Welfel. 
be  opwwd  a  shoe  store  Two  yean  later 
Mr.  Bceman  eold  his  Interest  u>  his  partner 
•od  Immediately  opened  his  cwn  store 

MiM  son.  WUllam  A  Beamari.  was  asso- 
rteted  wfth  him  for  a  ntimber  cf  years  until 
Mlf  vten  the  son  beeeise  •  deputy  e«  1- 
of  mtemal  rwenne  Oiowtb  of  hu 
tin*,  and  pfoperty  chanfce  ovtr 
at  70  fears  necessitated  varl^ 
In  location  but  despite  ad- 
tbe  vcteraji  merchant  eon- 
ttsttKl  to  operau  hla  ova  store  and  shop. 


for  maay  yean.  Mr.  Heamaii  was  active 
te  the  Oecfca  Hoee  Co .  one  of  L»  Ruy's  three 
volunteer  fixe-Qchtutf  uniu.  bo.ding  vaiiuus 


cfflcer.  Including  '^p  {-'■'"■"I''''''''''''  '■'''  ■' '  • 
serv«^  "he  dfpur' r.i<".f  ,».-  f.r  ■  (  hl'*r  0"..>'r 
public  'iflSces  held  by  Mr  H>"'.i-;v>n  (H;".:.f  :  ^ 
Di'^-re  !»rT'.ve  vear«  ir.flu'i-d  «»>•.-;■. i.  ■,  >•  .  « 
a  viILnk-e  •-■,i!»te«>  hi.'i  .•«■'."■■■  ^.  •►"n."  >-  *  '*■; 
wrlfarf  ':tTtcfr  \s  a  nsfrr'.">  r  :  ~'  VS.irK  , 
Ep!*copa!  Chvir'-^.  he  w.w  ■!,«?  i;t  .t«  •.cs;r,- 
m'n  ff^r  manv  vear«. 

Mr  Heiinnan  s  »'r*>at;  .ive  t'r  •^..-<  -utrl-rr 
Ir.e  dr'Ubtless  wsi.s  ,i  ri'.'itrit:u' '.nir  :  t--'  r  • 
hiS  longerity  Up  '-.i  a  >w  vp.i.'-'  ■  »:  '  ri- 
ft hiryrip  'o  «nd  fri>m  hM  h'  r-f  u  <;  '',■.>;:.•-•  - 
Hi'  rut;iw«*<»d  vMTie  -f  h;.»  V  vr  •*^'  mpanion.s 
on  hu:!Ti:;g  trip.-*  wan  a  cr.\.-;c  sh  t  at  the 
trap.s     i\nci    an    ardent    flshern-..in 

The  veter.in  merchvin*.  a  •*;'!'  »er.  resides 
at  78  Ea*t  MMn  Strwr,  hi<  rlui^nter  Mrs. 
C  Ar.thor.y  MacVean  a.'.d  M'  .M  ■Ve'in  llv- 
Injf  w.Th  him  Hi?  ^>n  \V\'..:..>:y,  \  Hfiman. 
Uvea  at  19  S'jmrnit  .Stree*  Hf  ;.  .  •  >.  .-and- 
children  Mn?  Chirlrif  H  C,^.-  -  .;  >.:.'s  W. 
Blai.^e!l  B<  vfl    both  n:  I"  Roy. 


Roll  Back  tlie  Roll-Back 


EXTENi=ION  CF  P.F.r!.-\RKS 

(  i 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

nr     Nr,tR\~K\ 

D*  THE  HOUS.S  CP  Rtr:^r^F\T.\  : : VES 
Tuadii-J.  Junr   10     >  )'jl 

?»Tr  CURTIS  o'  Wt  b!-.Vv<;i  Mr  Speak- 
er, undr,  r  lea/e  lO  vt\:>c  .md  ^"xt:nd  my 
remarks.  I  would  lik"  to  include  a  new.s- 
paper  article  written  bv  the  columni-t 
and  author,  Guy  S  \\':'.l  am>.  uf  Vnc 
Omaha  World-Hrr.ud  tr.titie:;!  R  .1 
Back  the  Roll-Back  ' 

I  believe  never  ha.s  a  tn>'r  word  bet^n 
spoken  than  when  Mr  Willi-im.s  t^Us  hi5 
friend  Jo*".  '  Buvp.ucrat'^  and  b^ef  don  t 
mix."  I  comir^nd  th-^  r'^admg  cf  the  ar- 
ticle to  the  membership  of  t^.e  House: 

r.OLLlHG    .Al     NT, 

*By  Guy  5    'A';  :;:(me> 
R'lLL  BACK  rt:E  R   .:  -?\i  :< 

Ct^t  Jrr  We'.;  J.  e  i>  I  »,U  dcwn  to  the 
«'jp-„er  ■■  \.:'r^:e  ;:.e  tr.'.;:;.''.  In  a  platter  of 
n;t»Ht  aj.d  sfi  ;•  <:'.   '*'.i 

Wh.*  K:::d  f  ::  eat  1*  that?  I  says,  snlfing 
pleasant-Itke 

It  1;  a  relied  T:t  =  r  a  =  ',  she  says,  and  go 
eii-v-y  ,jri  :t  It  ha?  it  to  last  three  more 
njeals 

.\  rolled  rib's  ro.,?''>  I  sa.-s.  You  mean  a 
relied  O'^cli  rib  »  r"a.st    d'  ii  t  vou? 

What  are  you  talkinR  about^  she  says,  slic- 
ing me  off  a  slicp  so  t.sm  -. ., u  culd  see  Its 
ri(5s 

C:in  It  be  p<,asiblf,  I  .=.iy-.  tMat  ycu,  a 
housewife  do  n-  t  k;.:-*'  rh  t  'he  tjureaucrats 
have  rolled  back  even/  bite.  .i.<  well  as  every 
p<jtential   bite  r.t   fyrt  In   '.i\f^    ''■uritry'' 

TTiat  does  net  niiKe  a  r  il^-d  r'hs  roa«t 
a  roUed-back  ribs  rvjast  she  .Mi.i::s  H  ';  e- 
wifes  was  serving  r-jlled  ribs  rua.s-.?  ;.:;:^'  t  ■- 
fore  any  such  thing  a.-,  a  n.i-tiuk  a-., 
dreamed  of 

Speaking  of  rtll-backs,  I  says,  l!  :^  ■•  <  \  -  • 
we  can't  n;ll  brirfe  th'.-i  cer.tury  '  ■.;•  i;..  1 
1900.  when  people  h.id  =er',«^  eri.iUiJh  t  ,  kr.  v 
that  bureaucrats  unj  beef  d'  n  t   :t!)x 

The  people  knf;w  that  new.  siie  -'ay-;,  but 
What  can  they  do  atx>ut  U  ' 

Well.  I  says,  fcr  aixt  thine  they  run  <.'.■■> 
what  I  am  doing  itbout  it  r!.;hi  n<  -f  lamely, 
beef  about  It 

You  can  beef  until  you  are  blue  u:  t^ie  f  i  ". 
ahe  says,  but  that  wont  ri:ll  barit  -lie  r  ..- 
back. 

6ay.  I  »«y«  sdmlrlnK  like,  that  w^.-aid  :. ,t 
make   a    haJi-b.td    !n.}f  j    !  .r    the   sntl-ri-U- 


h.irk  f  rr-^n  I',  li  hr:°I  and  o  'he  p  int.  vr*. 
r:!c  .tv  »■!.<,. uffh  ffir  pe>  pie  tr  i?c*.  tl.er  tfth 
1:.'.  I  im  t"  ine  'o  send  11  in  t<j  ■  ur  Con- 
f---s(S'-. .iin  S'"!i-.eTirr.es  \  ca  .chv  m';TT.  '.ike 
T'-  I*  r.As  a  (greater  e.Tr-cl  on  the  mri  s  miiid 
th.in  1000  ar.rl  1  flitter  ng  Rei.e.al!' .es 
M:i,'lim,    I    c  r.^'raiu'.atc    y-;t. 

Eat  y')ur  supper,  she  says,  want  tc  c'-t  the 
d;<^'  •'s  w.  ,i.<hf"d 

MMitru  I  -  .■■«!  h'  'X  !'".-tn  •,  :, vi  5it  the-»  idly 
dre.i.Tiin.:  of  aisr.washinK  when  ycu  ha-  e  jUst 
c  med  a  motto  that  may  elect,  the  Gi.'^'.iny 
'  :  ,;(  n.'itifn'' 

B'-'p  waving  th.U  sp<)<:n,  'he  says,  y  ,u  are 
sprinklmK   gravy   all   '.vt-r   tie   Mblrcl-  la. 

It  •?  hard  to  m«ite  them  oi  t,  eh,  Jue' 


r*any  an  AnaericaB  Taxpayer  Will  Gladly 
Let  Canada  Build  tii(  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  F  EM  ARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

'F    ?tNMSYt  V<  y'A 

I.N   iHE  r'OUSZ  c:   rEnrJSENTATlVES 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Houston  'Tfx  '  Chron:c!^  m  an  edi- 
t'}nal  dat:d  March  27.   19.31.  says 

W  v  not  let  Canada  buik  the  St.  LawrTiCe 
Fe.i-A  >  '  Mrir.y  an  Anieruan  t.i.xpayer  -a.'.I 
gladly  yieid  the  pnviie.'e  n  return  t..r  tr.e 
resulting  eccm  my  i"  the  e:ptnses  c:  'r.e 
F>rier'l   Government. 

The  editorial  follov-s: 

Lit  Canada  Bv  id  It 

The  drive  w'rlch  the  TYt  man  administra- 
tion iS  malang  t;;  push  the  it  Lawrence  se.i- 
way  project  through  C:ng-ecs  is  cf  ^rct-r 
In'e.vsity  even  than  that  •;h;ch  precci:':d  :t 
durli:^   the   r.  rcfevelt   r.dir  inl'trii'lon? 

It  Is  befi?  r.d-anced  n^.  he  ground  r>f  -he 
natlcnal  emrrcency  althrugh  jus'  hrw  a 
Inne-rr'nee  project  if  thb  sr,rt  i?  <:  uist  "  > 
Increase  our  present  strei.  ;'h  i.s  t^:':^  \j^\'.e 
and  iMuscry. 

Arvunients  made  in  beh  ilf  i  if  th^  project, 
which  cani.ot  h'^lp  tut  ~u  i  mere  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  cf  ti~.e  t"^;  •.ti'ers'  mcn^;'  a*  a 
time  wht-:i  .h:".  s'uch  -ir.dcr  ..ikm^';  sh<^u!d  :e 
P'-stptUic.;    .>rf  for  thf  mo.«t  cart  h:ilf-lal:i:l. 

I'  13  rnntended  that  the  seaway  will  '"r..^ 
>  ccar.scutng  shlppln:;  l<'  th  '  Great  Lurtes  I:  it 
the  contemplated  depth  -  f  the  chaiiuti  s 
n  t  surLciriit  to  make  th.u  .iienerally  pci;:it. U\ 
Ore  it  emphasi.s  ;s  pUcrd  i  n  the  need  cf  ir.e 
wate.-wny  in  order  tc  tnn:  ore  cut  cf  L -^ri- 
der 'jut  the  nc'ual  de-'el-  pers  of  th.Tt  :ic  v 
source  cf  ra--  m.-terlal  for  steel  are  <rr;iiiict';y 
silent  on  this  point. 

Tl>'  most  fant.Tsilc  drumbeatlr^  vct 
h>M:.i  IS  the  -t:> teraer.t  t  ::;t  ::  the  UiU'ed 
i^\re«  (1.  f-  n  :t  h.urry  tin  end  ;irproprlnt;'  r-ir 
this  pr-ijert  the  Came  'ar?  will  »jet  urcd  f 
waiting  and  build  the  se:  way  all  ty  the;..- 
,«e've<!.  The  suggestion  '.h.tt  fclloxs  th.s 
htrrendou,!!  threat  Ls  that  then  >.  ur  rn  -•!>  r.i 
ntn.;hb»jrs  will  ccntrol  t  .is  transpv";  tat.  :i 
iinjt  and  we  ;r.:iy  rciinn  cur  Inability  t.j  h.,-,e 
n   iiiare  In  the  operation 

This  nonsensical  line  of  reitsonlng  i^  a  re- 
fei^-;  n  upon  t;:e  Canadian?,  with  whom  ao 
have  :tved  with  considern  lie  amity  :  r  c--  t- 
turies.  It  disrei.'ards  the  i  act  that  tho  e*.!-'- 
l;.g  water  tr.uTic  aids  alrea  :y  m  exi.ster.cr  ,,;e 
n'-,  t  jr;mtly  cwned  and  ttat  there  ha.s  *;?<'n 
nn  illfEculty  due  to  that    .net. 

The  Welland  Cnn.Tl  arcund  Niagara  Fa)  s 
wns  built  by  Canada  and  la  entirely  Aitl  .n 
the  bf-rrters  of  th  it  ccuntrv  That  r;,rt  '■  .:.s 
ne'.>:     c.;ii.-e.l    u:.v    t '■•:'.; ft  »■.     .*t    S-ui.t    ?  •■. 
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M.irie  there  are  four  locks  on  the  Amenc.-.n 
.side  and  Mne  on  the  Canadian  Vessels  of 
the  latter  nation  use  the  .Amer.can  lf,»rii 
freely  O'jr  ships  eo  thrfvigh  the  Canadian 
p:issage  11  circumstances  compel  them  to  do 
«!■  No  controver'sles  .have  ever  arisen  there, 
either. 

Why  not  i^-t  Canada  buiid  the  St  La-arence 
=eaway'  M.inv  an  Amerlcar  taxpayer  wiU 
aladly  yield  the  privilege  in  return  fcr  the 
rf'-^'il'ire  e<'onomy  in  the  expenses  of  the 
Fed?rj!  Government. 


Fight  for  Your  Sons 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

CjF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr    CLEVENGER      Mr    .Speaker,  un- 

dfr  If-n'v'e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi.sh 
to  incl'^ide  m  the  Reccifd  an  editorial 
from  the  Wheeling  Ir.tellicencer  of 
Whrelmi,.  W.  Va  .  under  date  of  June  13, 
1951: 

FlGHl    FOR    YofR    .S    N'S 

Published  bclrw  are  tiie  •*  rris  spoken  a 
few  Te^ks  v.o  by  Capt,  Eueei.e  R  Guild,  a 
retired  L'nited  States  .Amiv  r!.ap..'.:n  at  the 
funer-.I  services  for  his  owr.  s..n  Lt  J-'hn 
N.  Gtiild.  wh:>  died  while  f.ehting  with  the 
Mannes  m  Korea.  Recommended  for  a 
posthi:mcu.>  award  for  estraurdmary  heroism 
in  actii^n  against  the  enemy,  the  your.g 
Marine  died  fc.r  w'nat  his  father  thii;its  l*  -i 
vain  cause  We  can  well  in-iae'.i-e  :;~;t^  eri'f 
and  the  feeling  of  futility  with  w'nich  he 
made  the  following  statements  ..t  his  own 
son's  funeral, 

Heie,  under  th-?  flag  he  ;.;v-d  .-o  well,  is  a 
bOT  come  home 

He  wa?  and  forever  will  tie  a  member  of 
Charlie  C^^mpany  i>f  the  First  Marines  Like 
i-'.l  :'  them,  he  wc-u^d  rather  ha\e  beer,  a 
Mar. lie  than  President,  Marines  6c  n  t  have 
to  be  iry.il  toi  a  p«.'.itic3l  party,  being  loyal 
to  their  c>  vmtry  takes  all  of  their  time 

He  ^.-i=  kil'.ed  by  a  piece  of  metal:  a  plef-e 
of  metal  shipped  to  the  enemy  iii  all  likeli- 
ho'xl  cy  our  so-called  ar.»es.  whose  continu- 
ing rer^gr.iti..>n  ara  s'app^rt  of  cur  enemy 
w.ll  I'lig  live  m  ir.fany.  He  was  killed  by  a 
piece  •  :  metal  brc'„,ht  d>.w:i  ever  supply 
lines  we  were  forbidden  to  desiroy,  aiid  made 
in'i.'  a.mmunition  by  pt:>wer  from  Kiorean 
dar.s  we  were  forbidden  tc  bomb  a  piece  of 
nietal  whose  transp<:rtation  was  protected 
by  Red  planes  we  were  forbidden  to  pursue 
and  sh'oot  down 

The  ii.ime  for  the  reason  this  and  the 
other  bus  oi  metal  were  :r i,r.sported  and 
p.'C'ected  until  they  could  kill  the  b'>y  and 
(.*her  th.'iisiinds  of  .\m.erican  bi,'^ys  is  a  justly 
hated  and  dishonorable  one.  It  is  appease- 
ment. 

The  n.en  of  Washington  and  Lake  Success 
prefer  ti)  call  it  another  name,  and  they 
excuse  It  en  f.ie  erounds  cf  expediency.  It 
has.  thev  sav.  etven  us  more  lime — which  is 
but  a  paraphrase  of  "peace  tn  our  tmie." 
It  has.  they  say.  kept  u.s  out  of  a  big  war 

But  how  much  peace  and  how  small  a 
war  do  we  have  when  17.000  Americans  die 
in  10  months? 

No:  the  excuses  are  but  echoes  of  the  words 
of  the  man  with  the  umbrella  at  Munich. 
This  biiy,  these  boys,  fought  and  died  with- 
out hope  or  chance  for  victory. 

When  before  In  our  proud  history  has 
America  ever  committed  such  a  crime  against 
Its  fighting  sons?     Appeasement  tied  oue  of 


their  hands:  the  Reds  tied  the  oihcr.  and  so 
shackled  they  died 

Di  Uiilius  Mar.Anhur  did  not  :(,.me  home 
a!'  ne  The  cheers,  the  [>laudi:s,  and  the 
tears  were  not  ju«t  for  him  fcr  wi*h  hnm 
came  that  ghostly  company  of  ".7.000  '^laln 
An-.T."an  youth":  who  stood  bet  Ind  hira  in 
di.m  and  silent  ranks  while  he  s:<,ke 

.^r.d  he  ."prike.  not  f^^r  him&?:'.  b'Jt  for 
them  The  sum  of  his  word;  mt  de  'jne  pur- 
tent-^u.?  question,  "  H.-.ve  these  Iciys  died  m 
vam  ■" 

The  answer  from  Washin:;to;i  and  Lake 
S'iccess  has  been  sly  w-'ids  fr':>m  fne  mouths 
of  politic;3ns.  soTne  r.t  them  n  uniform. 
Thev  'ire  prisoners  of  pervcr'ed  party  loyalty 
c:  !',;;'  f':>r  power. 

But  frcm  a  midwestern  city  ci.m.e  another 
answer  tt:*  that  question,  a  thunderous.  "No, 
no,  no  " 

I*  was  the  voice  of  a  people  not  so  murh 
C':rcerned  that  Douglas  Mac,\rthur  was 
lea  vine  public  life,  but  Instead  cryms  '-ut 
in.ir'icuiately  lest  he  renounce  his  spokes- 
manship  for  this  ereat.  tragic  l?gion  of  the 
wr^'mced  and  the  dead. 

I:  ua.":  the  voice  of  a  people  who  hrped 
that  he  could  som^ehisw  lead  the  Nati'?n  aw.iy 
from  the  decadence  of  the  men  m  W.ishing- 


d   back 


•he   oath    of    iutv   and   of 


h-;v  r, 

T'nis  boy  is  but  tl^e  first  of  m..iny  who  will 
come  h -i^me  this  way.  forever  stil  but  silently 
accusme  those  who  b<=tr?.yed  them., 

I  hv.e  the  hope  that  y..»u  who  1  <  up-.^>n 
t'nis  b.,y  and  y'U  whi"i  hear  thi.'  service  will 
not  wait  m'ate'v  and  meekly  until  your  cwn 
sons  come  back  this  way.  but  that  you  ^ill 
fieht  now.  here  at  home,  asams :  this  deadly 
a:„pe,ii*ment.  "ocr-'re  It  is  as  h.te  for  your 
sO'iis  as  it  is  for  my  son  lying  h?re. 

Jv.hri  IS  leaving  to  rejom  th<ise  of  his 
fallen  comrade.^  who  are  now  in  the  America 
VarnaL'a  at  Arliretr^n  He  and  his  family  are 
grateful  to  y"u.  the  kind  and  gentle  pei  pie 
of  his  home  town — grateful  for  the  warmth 
in  ycur  hearts  which  has  brcutht  you  here 
to  ,5,1, V  z  .-jd-DW 


Controls  a  "Must'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDCNIZIO 

or    NTW    JTHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATI\-ES 
Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the 
r-icoRD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Newark  Eve- 
nine  News  on  the  need  for  an  effective 
stabilization  proeram.  Tlie  editorial 
states  the  case  for  adequate  controls  with 
great  force  end  clarity,  and  points  out 
that  without  controls  inflation  could 
'wreck  the  United  States  and  the  entu'e 
free  world: 

coNTt  LS   A   ■  MusT' 

June  30  is  a  target  date  in  tile  lives  of  all 
Americans.  On  that  date.  un:ess  the  Con- 
gress Sets,  price  controls  will  expire  Con- 
trols are  part  of  the  Defense  Act.  which  ex- 
pires then  Without  controls,  i  iflation  could 
wreck  the  United  States  and  t;ie  entire  free 
world  The  Soviet  Union  would  have  won 
the  greatest  and  cheapest  of  victories  lor 
totalitarianism. 

Of  all  this  President  Trumai  warned  the 
Nation  the  other  night  in  a  special  broad- 
cast. There  ts  less  danger  of  the  Congress 
not  acting  than  there  Is  in  tho  passage  of  a 
weak  control  biU.  An  anti-lnfliktlon  program 


cueht  to  include  price,  wage,  rent,  and  credit 
Controls,  as  well  as  balanced   taxation. 

The  .-idministraii,jn  ga\ e  prices  a  free  ride 
after  Korea,  so  tliat  even  roll-backs  will  peg 
prices  At  levels  mc>st  consumers  find  hard 
to  bear.  But  who  can  doubt  that  as  re- 
armament prts  mo-.'?  severe  strains  uj)on 
prvvduction.  tne  pressures  of  inllation  will 
increase''  Not  s<,.me  p.is.sin;i  expedient  of  a 
legislative  e-xtender.  but  a  control  law  with 
teeth  IS  required.  If  the  national  interest 
IS  to  be  ser\-ed 

Amencan.s  disJike  controls,  but  bo  do 
America.n  dislike  the  international  tensions 
under  which  we  are  forced  to  live  The  twa 
are  msfparsble  We  cannot  rearm  without 
an  anti-inflation  program.  The  Congress  will 
make  a  erave  mi.stake  if  it  thinks  that  the 
lobbies,  meat  and  otherwise,  t^)  active  m 
Washington  against  controls  represent  the 
fee.inz  of  the  consumers. 


Connecticat  ladattry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or  CONNECT ICLT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VT3 
Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  Speaker.  I  notice 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomic Rtport  asam  recommend.s  the 
ehmination  of  the  northeast  section  of 
our  Nation  for  defense  industry  locattcn 
and  expansion 

I  condemn  the  continuing  eaort-s  to 
Ireak  down  Connecticut  and  New  Eng- 
land industry.  The  Northeast  is  no  more 
vtilnerable  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Especially  in  Connecticut  we 
have  a  great  reservoir  of  skilled  workero 
and  alert  and  competent  industry.  Time 
and  time  again  tiiey  have  given  adequate 
proof  of  the  production  miracles  they 
can  accomplish  for  the  benefit  of  o'tir 
Nuiion  and  the  wcrld  in  both  peace  and 
v>ar. 

I  trust  that  nc  action  will  be  taken  to 
place  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  into 
lesislaiion.  If  such  action  is  taken,  it 
shculd  be  resisted  by  all  Members  of 
Consress  who  are  interested  in  th?  wel- 
fare cf  their  Nation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  telegram  from 
Paul  W.  Morency.  president  of  the  Hart- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  tele- 
gram. setiinR  forth  the  position  of  the 
Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  set 
out  below: 

Proposal  to  bar  Connecticut  as  site  for 
defense  industry  location  or  expansion  as 
contained  in  study  of  Joint  Committee  on 
Economic  Report  released  Sunday  is  third 
threat  to  Connecticut  hy  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  les,s  than  a  decade  We  protested 
McCarran  resolution  of  i944  t^  freeze  recon- 
version in  Northeast  which  failed  through 
vigilance  cf  our  congressional  delegation.  We 
also  opposed  apparent  threat  to  force  dis- 
persion of  war  producers  inland  in  1949  for 
claimed,  but  fallacicus,  security  reasons  oa 
which  our  Congressmen  again  served  nobly. 
Now  chamtwr  directors  in  meetmt^  assembled 
vehemently  oppose  latest  more  to  singli*  out 
Connecticut,  whose  every  county  would  ba 
adversely  afTected.  It  Is  ironical  that  the  re- 
ward of  a  grateful  country  for  tiie  productioa 
miracles   wrought    by   Connertlcut   industry 
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tis,--.:^*  »f  w  --'.d  .*ppr«fciat«  he».".:;i5  rtirec'Jj 
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Wekd  EeoAOoucs  of  Hew  Datl  DettroTinf 
ABencaa  MctjJ  Maaif  ladastry 


EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  lo/Ho 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTATI  "E3 

Monday.  May  14.  19il 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho  Mr.  S?e:^ker  It 
becomei  increasingly  evident  that  there 
is  a  deliberat*  effort  being  made  to  !=abo- 
lage  metal  minin^  in  the  United  Suites 
in  faTor  cf  foreign  producers 

Eighty  percent  of  our  metal  mines  are 
closed  as  a  result  of  unsound  legislation 
while  we  import  foreiam  metals  at  prices 
above  those  allowed  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers: and  then,  instead  of  supplying 
domestic  industries  that  sorely  need  such 
ctratesic  metais  as  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc,  we  give  these  metals  to  European 
countries,  for  free. 

Information  Bulletin  No.  121.  series  of 
1951.  Just  released  by  Paul  O.  Peters. 
carries  the  following  startling  informa- 
tion: 

SrmATaexc  un>  Cuticai.  MATzauLa  Being  Sttp- 
PUKD  Ukdcb  BCA  Airs  MDAP  Pl.ans  Whcls 

AMBKBTAK    HAttVTU-TVtXMS    AND    CONSUMEXS 

Most  Wosk  Uirwa  Puoarraa  W.tu  Shott 

OUFVLTES 

Willi*  the  Induscrlcs  oi  the  nn:t.ed  States 
miac  copper  and  copper  product*  jsf  freed 
to  operate  agvtnst  quotas  controlled  by  the 
iM-vty  created  National  Production  AuthorltT, 
and  coon  w.Il  c  ;me  under  the  so-c:iiled  con- 
txoUed  maberlals  plao,  there  Menu  to  be  no 
tet-ap  tn  the  amount  of  copper,  copper 
praducta.  Un  plate,  ternrplcte.  and  other  ma- 
tertai*  which  can  be  procured  by  foreign 
countrtea  tn  the  United  Statca  and  elsewhere, 
all  to  be  paid  lor  with  the  taxpayer  i  gift  dol- 
Ura.  yet  to  be  collected,  for  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Adminutration  and  the  coun- 
trtaa  mtning  under  the  pro^lalona  of  the  so- 
eallad  Atiaatle  Pact. 

SUpoBcnts  at  copper  and  copper  producta 
to  b*  BAde  uader  tiie  two  plana  which  were 
MlUwriwd  tn  the  paat  a  weeka.  and  reported 
by  BCA  account  for  obli^tiona  of  tlS.Tn.- 
•00  plua  the  oJ^t  ot  ocean  freight 

Tbe  llated  procurement  operation*  f t  r  cop- 
per and  ecpper  prodticta  for  the  2- week 
«  follow*; 
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oCh«rs 
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law 
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Im*    • 

iWB*     « 
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li      rnntr    VIOAP). 

14  :  rruier  't<  ki 
II  i   \atwMl  (E*"A).. 
II  i  Unrne  (lt»'*»    .. 

lerlaiMl  lEi'A.)... 

(E«'A)... 

irrwA)... 

Italy  iKCAt      ... 
bmtf  (Ml)AF>... 

Total    


«.«») 

jau,«w  ' 

an  aw  

IM.«»i - 

ai).Mn  JUU.IM} 

j  «.(«».  (BO 


«.  iri,  umi    «.  vwa.  000 


;  t      ■^retnent 

riUt.n'.r.2a*;i,  I-.-  '.  r  •;■!  ji.i'c.  ■tT:.(>..r.e,  and 
b:,icic  pijU'  -ep'  .'•fH,.  ry  ECA  totaled  t5.91l.000 
L.'  •yhi.h  t   !.i:    |-ia<.' 000  wa«  for  Yugcisklavla. 

O:.  J  .lit  :2  1  '■):.  a  procurcnxent  authorlz- 
a't  r;  .<  .-  i)e.i::  t.-ser.ce  amounting  to  140.000 
»p;,*  •  .fL.-  :.  r..d  tiiere  wa*  an  authorlza- 
t.  :;  :  r  ;:.:.c  /.  -  ^.-e  i  roducts,  and  zlnc- 
b  i.^^  :•  :  «  •  F-  .>  i;:.  ier  the  defense  pact 
:n  'A-.f  •.,,:  ..  .t:i.    i;;.:  oi  22,654.000. 

ECA  '.%:  ,  -  I.  bf  >u:  jf  appropriated  funds 
to  a:;c.if'  :  r  prr>curement  of  this  kind. 
Nvjw  ii  Lhe  time  for  Congress  to  close  Uncle 
Sa.-n's  international  gift  shop. 

,  Pacl  O   PrrrRS. 


Finaocial  Share  of  the  48  States  in  the 
Fcreifn  Aid  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  K:::.!.\RKS 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  N5  -.v  H  >:.:r   h  -- 

IX  THE  SZNATE   OF  mz   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Junp  19    lit 51 

^Tr,  BRIDGES  Mr.  Pi.  .ci,  nt.  I  a.sk 
unanunou.s  consent  to  ;  Ui-  print»'d  in 
the  Apppndix  of  the  Reccfid  Buile:::!  y.o. 
84,  dated  June  18.  19.51.  entitled  Huw 
the  48  State:^  Would  Share  the  Cn<:r  of 
the  President's  S8.500  000  OOO  Fn..:T. 
Aid  Proeram."  which  I  ccmmend  'u  '.i.^' 
attention  and  reading  c:  all  Senators. 
This  article  apptar.s  in  '.hf  pamplilet. 
Federal  Spendmi^  Fact.s.  pubii.>ned  by  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Cnmmerrp. 

There  bem'i  no  obH^ct.'.n.  'iv  .irtirV* 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  piinled  ;i;  t:.-  P.i.  .^r.-j, 
a.=  folic*  s: 

H  iw  Tu-  43  £:T\ns  Would  SHARt  tu^  ^  r 
(  F  TH'  PsrsrDFNT  >  $8  .'S0<1  COO.OOO  F'  .  :  - 
A:d  P'.!i  oa.^.vi 

Tr:e  administra-.lcn  stiU  h^s  zi„t  sub- 
mitted to  C<..n.:re>.s  '.he  implementing  legla- 
latiori  for  the  t^.6c'0  <KO.CCO  fureign-aJd  pro- 
k'ra.Ti  prop<-«ed  for  the  h  cai  year  1952.  despite 
t.^.e  :ac'.  \h^i  'he  PresiUeJit  outlined  the  pro- 
gram to  Cun^re.s.s     r;  M.^y  24 

In  thf  rp»»nr»!m«>,  '!  •'  id-^lnlstratlon. 
hMita.-.:  beci'u.ep  f  '.hf  v^  ><-lcint;  impact  at 
hi  me  of  such  i\  :vii;e  »(.t';.ding  program 
abroad,  has  re!«<irr»»fl  :  ■  :in  f  lucatlonal  cam- 
paiffn  (»f  sending  a  pr-  'i.)  >  f  Congreaamen 
oveiaeas  to  study  the  results  .'  t  rpl^-n 
apending   to  date 

The  announced  purp<  .■«?  rjr  tti,.  Pr>' -;,  .-m.  •  s 
forelgn-aid  progrH.-n  u  tu  iitr>  .x'.-.i-n  ,fi;-T 
free  nallorid  '  uiic;udJti»{  Tu..  ,:-  Yuk  ^..n.ii 
by  provldlr^g  niilttary  .ia*i>t.i;:  e  ;;;  •,;.•■ 
amount  r!  M.25<)  (>X).000  and  .'cjnomlc  aid 
In  the  amount  of  12,250  000  .MX' 

In  his  message  outllnintr  the  j.roer  ■"  •''.*» 
President  dev'  tfd  n-.i-re  tr..i;;  ^i  .X;'0  *•  rd*  to 
telllnj?  h'  w  the  lund*  W'lulo  br  :.-■  ibuted 
amun.;  the  uark'ii.s  to  be  diUcU  Hut  his 
meaaa^e  ^rave  no  indicatu-n  -if  wh<4t  such  li:i 
expenditure  meaii.s  tu  Amerlrai..s  i*i;  >  .i.e 
asked  to  tax  thenifcelve*  tu  pay  for  1' 

Let's  li'xik  at  that  an«;le  aiid  lieet)  in  nU:ul 
that  all  Federal  expenditures  mv  riiet  by 
taxation  and  that  the  taxes  nre  ex'ntited 
from  the  people  of  the  4ft  St^iie.s,  the  Di.s- 
trlct  cf  C'.ilurr.bla.  ar.d  the  several  Te.-r;- 
torlea.  The  estimated  amount  whii-h  the 
taxpayer*  li.  each  of  these  States  «vuld  bfar 
toward  the  coat  of  'he  proposed  18. >j'  '>oo  - 
000  forelgn-aid  cutlay  I*  sho*a  t,:i  t.'.e  t.it:o 
on  pagi-s  2  and  3. 


unw    MUCH    :s    $3,  .oo  ooo.ooo? 

Vchi  .iwil  'lue-iia.f  aiiUon  dolLivs  Is 
almost  as  rniii-h  a.s  the  tutal  anx^iii  ex- 
pended by  tbe  Federal  Go'  ernnieiit  m  ,, rt  .v  ir 
1940  for  all  purpoaes,  incluGing  hati  r.dl 
defen?f'   ar  r!   Interest   on     he  deb* 

It  [\i'<.d.s  by  more  tl  an  a  half  hiiUon 
doiliirs  the  '.'  "-i.  taxes  c  >;  ected  la.~t  ycar  for 
the  sup'A  rt  j;  ;ili  48  E'.aie  krjverninen's  com. 
blned.  Estimaud  19',0  St  ite  tax  Cillectlnns. 
exclasive  r  -.i.!;;-.  ,!  yn.eat-compeusat.on 
payroll  taxes,  tMt.T.ed   *T,?:'?&  OOO.OOO. 

it  exceeds  the  sum  to.ai  of  all  Federal 
excise-tax  collcctlop..s  In  t  le  fiscal  year  1951. 
which  the  Presidents  budget  estin-.at°s  at 
$8,250,000,000 

It  exceeos  ".ne  total  a  mur.t  cf  Federal 
personal  Income  i.i.es  [ulu  ia^t  year  by  mere 
than  35.000.000  Amerii  an  taxpayers  having 
Incomes  of  tS.OOO  rnd  und  r 

Accordin(?ly.  Cf  neress  should  deteriT'.lne 
first  whether  the  Ui.ited  Stafs  can  afT-rd 
this  recurrent  program  o  Indefinite  dura- 
tion. If  it  can  afford  i:.  then  Congreta 
should  mine  sure  th.-.t  the  estimates  of  need 
are  re:i,:ble  ar.d  realistic  With  the?e  points 
established.  (-■  '.tiress  shouid  insure  that  the 
exper.d'Mires  t'nerrL^elves  arc  made  with  maxi- 
mum eifecTivpr.*"-.s. 
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Each  of  the  three  factors  b  weighted  ac 
rdu^K  to  the  percent  each  ux  bears  of  the 
tal  Frderul  tax  revenue  iiyi)  figures)  :  m- 
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liial  Income  taxes  47  24  percent,  corporate 
meome  taxes  29  89  percent,  and  excise  and 
miscellaneous  taxes  22.87  percent.  Tctal.  100 
percent. 

Thus  we  get  a  picture  of  Federal  taxes 
borne  by,  rather  than  collected  from,  eac  n 
State  which,  we  believe,  more  nearly  reftecs 
the  true  distribution  of  the  Federal  tax 
burden. 

Arv'.v  -A    BuBCEE 

R''<ea'ch.   Z>!-fCfor, 


Liberation  of  the  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   N-rv.    TOHK 

I.N   THE   .SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday   June  19.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Satur- 
day. June  16,  was  officially  Baltic  States 
Day  m  New  York  as  proclaimed  by  the 
Governor.  It  wa.s  my  privileee  to  have 
been  the  first  Governor  of  any  State  to 
proclaim  Baltic  States  Day  in  recocni- 
tion  of  the  enslavement  of  thase  people 
and  our  determination  to  .support  their 
a.spnations  for  liberation. 

At  a  rally  held  m  New  York  a  s:::nifi- 
cant  and  hii-hly  constructive  address 
was  dehvered  by  Hon.  Edward  M.  O  - 
Coiinor,  a  member  of  the  Di.'^piaced 
Person?  Commission.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege also  to  address  the  -'athenns.  I 
a.=k  unanimous  consent  *.h.i:  my  remarks 
on  that  occasion,  and  also  thcs;'  of  Cem- 
mi.ssioner  O'Connor,  be  pnnttxi  in  the 
App<:ndi.x  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recc?,d, 
aft  follows: 

RiMAr.KS   OF    Hex     HrRBFKT    H     Lth.M'N     cf 
Nlw  Y">ek    at  BArrrc  FHtrDCM  R.\llt    C.\h- 

NIl.-.E    H-M-L      JUXE     16.     1951 

Eleven  years  ago,  as  Adclf  Hitler's  miUtarv 
niachir.e  was  overruiinins;  Western  Eur-:;  „ 
and  Mus5<3linl  was  belrayir.c  France,  it 
seemed  that  the  darkest  day  in  the  hL=tcry 
cf  ma.-.kir.d   had   con'.e 

N'..  t  or.lv  v.-.a3  the  Rcme-Berlin  Axis  stJ- 
preme  in  Westei-n  Europe,  ar.d  the  militarists 
cf  Jiran  In  .Asia,  but  o\er  much  cf  Northern 
ar.d  E.istern  Euro:>e  a  new  giant  was  CP.5tr.:4 
a  shad.^w.  shutting  out  the  hope  of  freedom 
from  mar.y  lands.  That  giant  was  &;)viet 
Russia 

In  .\ugust  of  1939.  Hitler  had  reached  an 
acreement  with  Stalin  conceived  in  cyr.icism 
and  dedicated  to  the  prop>>sition  that  the 
weak  ha".e  no  right  which  cannot  be  safely 
violated  by  the  strong  N-^rtheastern  Europe 
WAS  ::^  be  brutaly  divided  between  Fascist 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia  In  this 
cruel  and  callous  accord  the  friendship  of 
these  two  nations  was  sealed,  and  subse- 
qiientiv  'cemented  in  bli.vxl."  us  Stalin  Si'\id 
in  ins  messace  of  congratulations  to  Ad^  If 
Hitler  after  th.e  rape  ot  Poland 

In.  June  1940.  as-  Nazi  trxus  goose-stepped 
do'An  the  Champs  Elysees  m  Pans.  Scviet 
troK  ps  rolled  lntc>  the  defenseless  Baltic  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania  Latvia,  and  Estonia — 
na'ions  which  lone  had  been  a  symbol  of 
freedom   and  democracy, 

Thi.f  was  by  prear.'angement — part  of  the 
1939  Hitler-StaUn  deal  Under  Its  terms 
Litl.uanla  and  Poland  were  divided  between 
Ra.^sia  and  Germany,  and  Latna  and  Esto- 
nia given  as  loot  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Of  course  this  arTang--m.ent.  this  bilateral 
pact  of  plunder,  could  not  asstire  lasting 
friendsltip    between    these    two    totalitarian 


regimes,  Nazi  Germany,  at  that  time  the 
m.jre  dvnaniic  and  more  imiiat-tnt  of  these 
two  regimes,  turned  again;  t  its  ersi^.hiie 
ally 

Thi.'!  was  a  turning  p>oin ;  m  the  world 
struiTKle  of  that  dav  Th,r(  ugh  the  heart 
breaking  sacrifices  of  the  b-ave  pe^plt-s  of 
the  Baltic  Republics,  the  freed' ini-larmg 
f'jrces  gained  reprieve.  i  atlierec  their 
etrentrth  and  f.nal.y.  alter  letperate  trial, 
overcame  the  fcrces  of  fascism  and  militar- 
ism. 

But  while  mc^t  of  the  w  srid  wits.  after 
bl.:<xly  struggle,  freed  of  Axis  rule  and  of  the 
threat  of  AJtis  aggres-^^iw^n.  the  pi:.,";ples  .  f 
ea^stern  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  Baltic 
states,  experienced  only  a  chanee  ot  mastr-.-s 
or  no  change  at  all.  They  r?manied  under 
the  yuke  of  absolute  tyranny  The  torrents 
of  treedc>m  rushed  past  them,  but  they  were 
not  touched,  they  were  not  redeemed,  Tne 
wall  that  IS  called  the  uon  curtain  contin- 
ued to  close  them  off  from  freedom  s  pre- 
en us  light 

I  do  not  a^sO'Ciate  myself  sith  thcvse  w.ho 
criticize  this  cr  that  oe;;aI  cf  this  country 
or  of  any  country,  for  f.iilmg  iti  1&44.  1&45, 
and  1946  t.'t  rescue,  by  force  c:  arms,  tne 
Baltic   peoples  from  &>viet   subjection 

Many  thought  at  the  time  that  we  could, 
through  gc>xl  will  and  gtXKl  works — and 
through  the  L':;ited  Nations — prevail  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  rel.^s  its  totalitarian  re- 
ETrictii^ns  viihin  Russia  and  t.)  c  ■;>perate  in 
building  peace  and  a  democratic  order  In 
the  nations  outside  the  S<;viet  d-  rder--  We 
h.id  thus  hcj,>ed  lo  obt.iin  by  jiersuaiion  tl:e 
liberation    cf    the    Baitic    peopi  >a. 

We  were  bitterly  deceived  ir.  cir  hop;-s. 
B;;t  even  If  cur  atti'Ude  had  be°n  more 
cynically  realistic,  there  is  no  ieas..-n  to  be- 
lieve that  we  could  .-it  tha-  t.me  have 
changcKl  the  course  of  actual  events.  Indeed, 
we  might  tod;.y  he  m  a  much  w  Trse  p.--sitioa 
diplomatically  p-olitically,  and  nulitarily,  if 
we  had  net  sincerely  tried  to  obiam  by  idea- 
lis'.o  approach  what  we  ct,juld  r.o'',  m  any 
event  have  obtained  by  threat  or  in.ti-ansi- 
genci? 

.All  •his  of  course,  is  pK>or  ccntsolation  to 
the  er.slaved  peoples  o."  Eastern  Eurrpe.  to 
rel.^ViVes  and  friends  in  the  lands  oi  your 
r.ati.-iial  oricm. 

In  tbfse  times  as  In  the  rec>  nt  past,  we 
are  all  called  upon  for  patiencf  and  forti- 
tude Some  are  called  upon  'or  sacrifice 
and  evpn  sufff  rin.g  The  impcrt  mt  thing  is 
that  we  have  r.-:t  and  shall  not  abandon 
t.hese  perple,  or  any  other  people,  to  a  des- 
tiny of  slavery 

Our  hearts  cverSow  with  cotr  passion  for 
their  privations,  for  their  Itoss  cl  independ- 
ence, and  their  sad  state  of  se^^lt-ude.  But 
sym.pathy  is  n;t  the  full  portion  we  offer. 
We  o^er  them  our  full  determination  to 
suppor-:  their  lepttimate  aims  In  every  pos- 
sible and  practicable  manner,  not  only  for 
now.  but  for  however  long  It  tak«  s  to  restore 
to  them  their  inalienable  rights 

On  this  occasion.  It  might  be  well  to  re- 
view what  .America  has  already  done  to 
advance  this  great  fjroject.  Tne  record  la 
clear. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940.  pre  risely  when 
Hitlers  hordes  were  overrunning  Western 
Europe  and  Stalin's  farces  wer-  swarming 
ever  the  b<?.rders  of  the  Baltic  states.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D  RoXisevelt  locik  note  of  what 
was  happening 

Most  of  the  people  of  the  Western  World 
were  so  horrified  at  the  spectsxle  of  the 
collapse  of  France  and  Hitlers  nctcries  In 
Western  Europe,  that  little  att?nUon  was 
paid  to  the  tragic  events  in  the  Baltic  area. 

But  President  Roosevelt  did  not  overlook 
the  action  of  the  Soviet  Government.  He 
drafted,  and  on  July  23.  1940.  the  State 
DepartiDent  Issued  a  memorable  and  his- 
toric pronouncement  of  American  policy  to- 
ward the  Soviet  act  of  aggression.  I  quote 
that  statement: 


"Dunns  these  past  ftw  glvs  the  devious 
processes  whereunder  the  p<jlilical  independ- 
ence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  three 
gr'.ali  Baltic  republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuahli — were  to  t»e  deliberately  annihi- 
lated by  one  of  V.l"^  more  powerful  neigh- 
bor-, have  been  rapid!"  drawing  to  their 
conclusion 

"From  the  day  when  the  peoples  of  tL?*e 
republics  f.rt^t  eatncd  their  independent  and 
dpm'.>cratic  form,  cf  governments,  the  people 
cf  the  United  States  have  watched  their  ao- 
mlrable    progress    in    .seJf-gr.vemment    with 
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"etic  interest. 


nd  'yin_ 

■"Th<-  p<.>I:cy  of  this  Gc-.ernment  Is  unUer- 
sallv   known 

"The  people  of  the  United  Slates  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  nctivlties,  no  m.atter 
whether  they  a.'-e  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force 

•  They  are  likewise  oppcised  to  any  form  of 
intervention  on  the  part  t!  one  state,  how- 
ever powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
any  other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

These  principles  constitute  the  very  foun- 
dati  n  upon  which  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  21  sovereign  republics  of  the 
New  V.'l, rid  rest.s, 

"The  United  Slates  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  because  of  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  unless  the  doc- 
trine in  wlach  these  principles  are  inherent 
once  aoain  governs  the  relations  between  na- 
tions, the  rule  of  reason,  cf  Justice,  and  of 
law — ^in  other  words  the  basis  of  modern 
civ.li2ation  itself--car.not  be  preserved  " 

That  statement  defined  American  policy 
toward  the  rape  of  Baltic  Independence  m 
1940.  It  represents  American  p.>licy  t<3day. 
The  Soviet  Union  made  numeroiis  effort* 
during  the  war  a.nd  alter  the  wax  to  obtain 
fr  rn  our  Government  a  retreat  from  its 
st-.nd  on  Baltic  independence.  We  have  never 
retreated      I  trust   we  never   will. 

.\s  Governor  of  New  York  I  was  proud  to 
give  my  unstinted  supjxjrt  to  thi*  policy  cf 
the  Ur-iti-d  States  Government. 

On  June  15.  1941.  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  loss  '..f  Baltic  independence.  I  pnxii aimed 
Ba."ic  States  Day  ui  New  York.  In  that  prtx:- 
lamio.ion  I  espre&sed  the  fervent  hope  that 
the  day  wc-uld  come  when  independence  and 
freedom  would  once  more  be  won  by  these 
brave  and  freedom-lovmg  peoples  I  retiiln 
th;-.:  hope  t-xiiiv  m.ore  strongly  than  ever. 

I  take  pride  in  the  tact  t.hat  I  wa.s  the  first 
Governor  of  any  State  to  Issue  such  a  procla- 
mation. This  day  is  now  a  widely  observed 
anniversary,  I  deem  it  a  high  and  personal 
privilege  to  te  here  with  you  en  this,  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  my  first  proclamation. 

I  need  net  reaffirm  here  my  warm  and  af- 
fectionate regard  for  .An'.ericans  of  Baltic 
descent  In  this  State  and  tliroughout  the 
Nation,  m.y  deep  adml'Tition  for  their  great 
ccntributions  tc  the  upbuilding  of  our  coun- 
try, nor  my  concern  for  the  Baltic  peoples 
in  their  homelands — Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia 

My  activities  as  Director  General  of  TTNRRA 
when  we  fed  and  helped  to  rehabilitate 
thousands  on  thousands  of  the  h-ungxy. 
hom.eless.  and  dlsposjjessed  people*  of  that 
area  are  among  my  proudest  memories. 

The  effort*  I  have  been  able  to  put  forth, 
both  as  a  private  citizen  and  aa  a  Mem.ber 
of  th3  United  States  Senate,  in  behalf  of  the 
displaced  persons  law.  have  given  me  a  deep 
and  enduring  satisfaction. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  you  tn  this  audi- 
ence tonight  are  former  displaced  persons. 
I  may  ha-e  met  some  of  you  personally  in 
the  displaced  persons  camps  of  Europe.  You 
can  testify  to  the  concern  this  country  has 
shown  and  continues  to  show  for  the  unfor- 
tunate and  hard-pressed  peoples  who  have 
been  robbed  of  their  birthright  of  home,  se- 
curity, and  freedom. 

Those  who  were  In  displaced  persona 
camps  will  i-ecall  how  steadfast  this  country 
stood  agaimit  the  forced  repatriation  of  dis- 
placed persons  from  these  camps  to  the  landa 
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beMrxJ  i>r  Tr   n  r;jr:«ln      FTom  th«  b»«ln- 
ntn(j.  tJ>*  rrtwd  Stit#«  d*n;««d  to  the  Soviet 
UrK -.   and    •■''*   Mt*:!!t«   the   rlpht    to   rorce 
displaced    p«T*'^r.s    to    return    to    a    !!!«    ftf  ' 
»l«Te-T  cr  tfeath  :n  rhetr  n«llTc  'i^T^d* 

The  rri!t<-iJ  Sta-e^  IM  how  happily  elven 
h:-me  and  *:»rf*  tn  tnariT  of  These  refu?ee« 
tTjz,  :^f  S  v.et  terror.  T^e?^  lnc!lvu-l\:als. 
In  turn.  h»-e  adapted  Iherwtves  'c  th.s 
cx'uc'ry  in  a  ii. -.ri-ier  -which  makes  'J?  pr'-\;rt 
oi  Uiea.  and  prcud  of  .\inerlca  They  ar? 
ni*.kia«  Uielr  fu:'.  cc"tT'.fcut,l..:n  to  .teir  r.e-v 
m.'thifr'.Ar.d 

I  tru&t  and  bvpe  tiiat  we  ■wM  ccr.lr-ue  to 
weiC-.-nye  rr.^nv  rr.i  re  .>f  these  refugee*  to  our 
belove<l  ccu:i"ry  aiid  iha!  America  »U1  con- 
tin;^  '-o  t*  a  iiAven  i:i  those  »ho  seek  Jree- 
dcm  I  ih.*:i  b*nd  every  enerffy  I  havt-  t.jward 
this  eu-i  Hfre  m  America  they  *.;i  find  a 
caucQ*!  spirit  ol  giod  wUl.  urders":Andln'^, 
and  iclermnoe  Here  they  will  find,  as  we 
kaTe  fouttd.  *  deep  respect  I  r  the  r*liii;lotis. 
•oclAl.  and  jx>Uiical  Ttews  of  all  people  re- 
fartUeaa  cf  race,  color,  rellglcua  faith,  or  na- 
lionai  origin.  Thob*  are  the  thlnga  :a  which 
CTcrj  detiKicrac^  mu«t  be  fliirly  based 

Tbere  la  pemltrvg  before  the  Ccngreaa  a 
blU  to  ezt«nd  tlM  dat«  for  the  admiMion  of 
tfi^plaowl  peraoc^  li>to  thla  country.  I  have 
vorkiMl  and  aluai  conUnue  to  work  for  the 
ap— dy  paasage  of  tiUa  meastorc.  I  shall  sup- 
port otbvr  move*  to  tacUltate,  in  a  prac- 
Uoable  manner,  the  itream  cf  deairabla 
t«M««tyr*ttrtfi  from  the  Baltic  and  other  areas. 
to  thiw  aborea. 

I  haw  beard  of  aome  of  the  things  that 
mrm  and  Iwv*  been  folng  nn  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  No  curtain,  bowever  strong,  can 
keep  from  the  ov.taide  world  oewa  of  such 
•cti  ot  terror  and  reprwlnn  as  are  occurring 
In  Lithuania.  Ktonla.  and  Latvia,  and 
tbronsbout  fie  soTtet  world. 

Tbe  Soviet  regime  and  Its  satellites  will 
be  beld  strictly  to  account  for  crimes  com- 
mitted afa.rutt  humanity.  Genocide  will  not 
go  unpunlabed.  Mankind  will  iwt  tolerate 
BUeb  a  violation  of  Its  fundamental  morality. 
In  this  country  we  must  ratify  the  Genocide 
Paet.  Anroad  we  must  Insure  that  Its  sanc- 
tktna  are  applied  to  restrain  the  mase  murder 
of  peoples,  and  to  punish  these  murders 
•IruKty  coounittcd. 

We  have  come  far.  In  recent  years,  to 
translate  world  morality  into  world  law.  It 
Is  ancaetlzncs  dUBcult  to  reallee  how  far  we 
haw  cooM.  The  Genocide  Pact,  which  was 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  President 
Rooeerelt.  is  a  case  in  point.  Our  problem 
li  bow  to  enforce  thla  world  law  and  how  to 
ituit  tbe  observance  of  world  morality  by 
tb«  law-breaker  and  transgreseor. 

Tltf  late  President  Roosevelt  devoted  many 
ct  bia  great  energies  to  a  solution  of  this 
problem.  On  tbe  one  band,  he  led  the  fight 
to  save  all  of  mankind  from  Imminent 
■lavcry.  On  the  other  be  worked  to  create 
an  urgantzatloc  which  could  preserve  free- 
dom and  enlorce  world  law. 

Tbe  great  majority  of  the  world's  peoples 
are  tn*  today,  to  fight  for  freedom  for  all. 
ThnsB  who  are  not  free,  who  remain  subject 
to  tyranny,  or  wbo  have  recently  fallen 
tyranny's  heel,  repose  their  hope  of 
In  the  unity  uf  the  tree  world  which 
Presklent  Rouaeveii  did  so  much  to  forge. 
Tbe  Cnlbed  Nations  and  tbe  unity  of  the 
free  world  are  shining  monuments  to  Presi- 
dent Rooeevclt's  memory.  Tbey  are  still 
man's  greatest  and  best  hope  for  security, 
for  Justice  and  fur  lasting  peace.  Kven — and 
aapedaUy — for  those  behind  the  iron  wall  of 
Boetat  role  and  Influence,  tbe  United  Nations 
free  world  unity  hold  out  the  chief 
ot  eventual  freedom  and  redemp- 
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Tbe  people  of  tbe  Baltte  SUtea  will  not 
■antn  pennanently  enslaved.  Tbe  day  will 
timly  come  when  the  fetters  will  be  atrack 
and  the  shaeklce  undone,  and  freedom  re- 


st. r«»d  t  '  Eflstert.  ILur'-ip»>  ar.d  tr-    ...;  •>'»'  r^tt 
of  trie  »   rjd 

I  do  n  't  k:irw  hr.u  nr.d  »he:i  tr.,s  •^  .'A  '<<■- 
cur  B-.*  i>  ii.fflv  ;i-  ,;  -,  :  .  -a  -  ...hr  ':i 
the  irresi.sV.hie  iMCS's^^V  "  '.  ':■'■.»'  irr.'...  ;,.  , 
h'  ur  rr.u->t  cTne 

I  do  r*'.r  thiMk  tt  '  ':i  c^r^''  -hT'  :.:!•,  -a  cen- 
era;  wiTlri  w.'..-  A'.'.-  tit  w.ir  ■;(!  '-v.-  .  vlc- 
tiry.  •*•■  'I'-d  n  :  •  !■■  "  '  '.;r  pr^.-biems.  It  *ould 
r -.t  Insiir?  f- vri  t;v  tut  would  bring  more 
ch;if>>  f  rid  rTK^-'-v  World  war — In  this  atomic 
act'-  c:  ("•  :.  •  r  <.■  ainditlons  favcrable  to 
fr^*edrm       I-   di.cur  iges  them. 

We  r1  1  r.  *.  wir>t  wir'.d  war  which  would 
cli*<tr  v  c.-r'A7:'.'.'.  r.  It  m.Hv  well  be  that 
wori-rl  w'lr  wl!i  be  forred  0:1  i;  =  -  hence  we 
a:^d  our  .:<I'.ies  n'l'ist  b<»  e:o  !«Tr'  ■  _;  •;^.',*  we  can 
Burces.'^fui'.y  r^pel  Rtpressi'  :i  i-pr*"  and  In 
o'ht'T  ;-nr»-  -■?  'h»»  .'rce  wTld  But  we  seek 
pe:'.cf>  .\r.r\  »e  rr.u-t  not  only  seek  peace,  but 
wp  rnu.'-t.  -Kpw  r^ice,  honorable  peace  Our 
weap<  :;s  must  n  >'  be  irmp  and  armies 
alor.e — tr. ^ueh  these  are  r.i;W  vitally  neces- 
sary f  ■'■  ;.r  •  :•:.;•!-.  a:.d  '..ur  security.  A 
powerTul  weapon  with  which  we  flKht  must 
be  cur  unfaitennc  d«xllcati  n  o  freedom  and 
Jus'ice  a;'.d  pqual'.f, ,  ^mon^  men  and  among 
r.ai!rr.5i  .^nd  01; r  dt^dlcarioii  riust  not  be 
expre.^s^  bv  lip  service  al'-r.-  b".'  ^v  ex  wnp'.rt 
and  deed  perimned  I2.  st' <xi  faiih 

Under  these  banners,  we  c.\n  he  ■"'-'■  ncu=; 
under  these  tiUNpice*.  there  •*.,!  u^  .i:;  einer^.^ 
cne  day  a  free  Lr.huanii! .  1  :r>e  Estonia,  a 
free  Latvia,  and  a  free  Ui.r.ed  .Spaces  of  the 
Baltic.    May  Gcd  speed  that  day. 


Thi  Ta.^GmT  of  the  Baltic  Starrs 

(Address  by  Hon  Edward  M  O  C.  r.nor.  Com- 
missioner, Difplacetl  Pers -...-  C  ::.:n:  -.  nt 
It  la  my  happy  privilege  and  tv.n  r  'j  te 
here  with  you  thi.*  evening  ui  laJce  a  part 
in  the  pri.)ijcram  commeniorat.na;  tne  tenth 
anniversary  of  cne  of  the  Bravest  crimes 
against  humanity  It  waa  just  10  years  \n  3 
that  the  S<J?iet  Union  began  the  first  ma-^ 
deportations  of  Baltic  nationals  to  tb-'  slave- 
labor  camps  Invented  and  n.aintiined  by 
the  CommunUt  reKrrae  Ten  v.-ir^  :..*  ,-1  ve:y 
short  period  of  lime  m  the  c  ur->e  I  hi.s- 
tory.  but  it  ca^i  be  an  eternity  lo  any  'ree- 
dom-l.ving  people  who  are  f  reed  mio  .tbjei-t 
slavery  by  a  cr;iel  and  predati  ry  re><i.me. 
Since  those  tragic  days  0'  10  ytars  ■le,  .  many 
other  natJ<jns  have  fallen  victims  !■  ti.e  Red 
pattern  of  world  conquest,  additi;  o...  ni..- 
llons  cf  Innocent  people  have  been  at  ;.  ,rtrd 
to  the  Lniaaious  siave-lah<  r  canipj  it  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  today  the  niasttrs  of  11. e 
Kremlin  seek  to  c>  mplete  their  plan  by  de- 
BtroyLng  or  subjugating  the  remalitlng  free 
cations  and  independent  pe^  pies 

In  these  clrcu-nstances,  I  believe  the  most 
fitting  tribute  I  cm  pay  t..,  th.ise  patrl(.tic 
cjtuen.s  of  Esti  ma,  Latv.a.  and  L;*  ;'.u.i:ii.» 
who  were  deported  to  a  livin^;  O-.a';.  ::.  'I'.e 
8o'/let   Unl:.n,   Is   to  recall   to   puMic    noV.ce 


seme    of    the    facts    iu;r   ur.dlnk{ 


Bill';. 


Republ.cs  before,  durmj;,  a.'.d  immediate. y 
f..liowing  World  War  11  These  fact.s  '^hotild 
serve  as  an  added  warn'n<  t-  freedom-lov- 
ing pf  pie  everywhere  that  unles.s  Tree  na- 
tions and  people  unite  and  remain  united, 
their  ;it>ertles  and  opp'.rturdties  will  be  torn 
from  them  and  they  too  will  be  reduced  to 
slavery  It  is  equally  clear  that  unle«.s  we 
become  strong  and  courageous  in  this  u!:l'v, 
we  shall  not  attain  our  u!tim-.te  g  a!  if  .^ 
peacefvl  wrrld  with  Ju<tice  ar.d  fre«>dr:;i 
for  all 

Tbe  Republics  of  Estonia.  Latvia  «nd  I  ■.•;-- 
uanU  came  into  belmr  lU!  indepei  de;.'.  sta-e^i 
after  World  War  I  RestlriK  as  thev  d^  n 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  has  caused  niar.v 
Americans  to  refer  to  them  as  the  Hal  no 
Btatee  It  Is  estimated  that  the  1940  ;>•  i  ;  .1- 
tion  of  these  states  was  Juat  .»hort  of  «  )00.000 
people  The  peoples  of  theae  re«jiectiv« 
■tatea  have  a  particular  and  distinctive  cvil- 
ture.  tradttlor,  and  rich  folklore  The  spin: 
of  Independence  Is  tbelr  common  and  stroI,^' 


characterlPtliT"  In  Uie  bulk  Intr  of  the«;e 
sT.ites,  their  ptople  were  imbu -d  with  a  re.il 
idealism  for  the  complete  accomplishment 
.:  'ht'  basi-  deni'Ciatlc  prii  ciples.  They 
p-'xeeded  on  the  principle  th  it  "the  p< -i-er 
of  the  state  Is  in  tlie  hands  rf  the  people" 
In  rr.my  other  impcrtAnt  eisentl&ls  they 
s<  ught  to  pattern  their  way  of  life  alcnti  the 
lr.es  ur.tch  t;  vern  our  jre.it  denicxrracy 

History  records  that  these  rtpublic?  had 
t'  flkJht  f  ir  their  Independerc'  ,  -.vhl^h  vhen 
v-  rv  n  ,u;red  ^n-M  cci^rn'^e.  n.:''n;irv,  and 
•,  ,1-  •■  To  maintain  Nevc  r*  r.ele?;?,  they 
;  '1  a.";  pea'-eo;]  ir.Ti'.be-     '  f  the  l.'mily 

<  ■.  naiiuns  In  193),  they  w»  re  cau^.*-.t  be- 
tween the  p'.xerfiil  p:ncprs  -f  titall'arian 
dictator?h:p.  In  this  year  rf  w  rfd  crisis 
and  declElon,  the  Soviet  Unlc  1  enter,  d  ::.*  1 
a  Tr '.■•,•  f  Mi.tual  Under  tand..;?  and 
Cooperati.ni  -slth  Nazi  Gcrmi:  y.  The  se- 
cret protocol  of  this  treaty  (since  made 
public)  carvfd  out  spheres  il  ir.9uer.ee  .'r 
each  of  the  dictatcr*.  agreed  to  certain  trans- 
fers of  then  independent  territory,  find  Inid 
rut  the  grand  scheme  for  the  even'u  d  liqui- 
datii-  :.  of  the  independent  Europeao.  states 
Including  the  Baltic  Pepublics  It  wa.?  this 
same  evil  Instrument  which  destroyed  the 
br;;anoe  then  preventing  a  world  war,  thus 
permif-ini?  Nazi  Germany  to  invade  Poland. 
It  IS  c,Uite  common  knowledge  vn  the 
United  States  that  w.thin  a  few  days  after 
the  Nazis  Invaded  Poland  from  the  west,  the 
Soviets  invaded  Poland  from  the  easV  The 
Soviets  then  claimed  this  action  a  defensive 
one,  but  event*  since  then  clearly  prove 
this  action  erew  out  of  the  secret  protocols 
of  the  Nazi -Soviet  Treaty,  and  was  meant 
to  be  a  permanent  reordering  of  the  Soviet 
frontier  A  different  approach  was  made 
at  that  time  In  respect  to  the  Baltic  States, 
hut  one  which  nevertheless  had  the  ^ime 
liltlrrate  purpose  of  extending  the  Soviet 
frontiers. 

On  September  18,  1939.  the  day  following 
the  S<iviel  invasion  of  Poland,  the  Kremlin 
(  ;:ened  a  p.=ychuioglcal  offensive  against  the 
Baltic  SUtes  A  public  charge  was  made 
that  Polish  submarines  had  taken  refuge  in 
naval  bases  belonging  to  Baltic  States  with 
the  connivance  of  the  ruling  circles  Chariire 
after  charge  of  a  similar  character  f'  liowed 
while  simultaneously  large  detachments  :>f 
the  Red  army  were  moved  up  to  the  frontiers 
separating  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Bal'ic 
States.  When  the  Kremlin  felt  their  in- 
tended aggression  had  been  rationalized  by 
their  false  propaganda,  they  began  a  diplo- 
ni.itlc  offenflve 

Little  Estonia  was  selected  a.s  the  Srii  vic- 
tim The  Foreign  Minister  of  EsU)nia  was 
summoned  to  Moscow  to  sign — not  nego- 
tiate— a  Russo-Estonlan  Pact  of  Mutual  As- 
sistance This  pact  was  loaded  with  clauses 
calculated  to  Justify  the  crude  Soviet  duplic- 
ity which  has  only  in  recent  years  t>een  ex- 
posed in  lis  true  light  to  world  opinion. 
Article  5  of  the  pact  stated  In  part.  "The  ful- 
fillment of  this  pact  must  not  affect  in  any 
measure  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  In  particular  their  economic  sys- 
tems and  state  organizations  "  On  the  other 
hand  the  pact  also  granted  th^  Soviet  Union 
the  right  to  maintain  naval  and  air  bases 
and  armed  forces  of  limited  strength  on  Es- 
tonl  m  territory. 

Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  next  on  the 
U.si  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  these  Repub- 
lics were  ordered  to  Moscnw  to  ."Ign  -and  I 
repeat,  not  to  negotiate — what  the  Kremlin 
railed  mutual  assistance  pacts.  The  provi- 
sions of  these  pacts  were  Identical  as  to  the 
loaded  clause*  and  guarantee  of  sovereignty 
thev  CLiitalned.  but  differed  in  some  other 
rnin  >r  respects. 

Now  let  us  see  what  devious  use  the  Krem- 
lin made  of  these  mutual  assistance  pacts. 
Soon  after  the  signing.  Red  tr  vips  were  sent 
into  all  three  Republics.  Then  a  series  of 
manufactured  Incidents  be^an  to  occur. 
Claims  were  made  that  Red  soldiers  were  in- 
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suited,  kidnaped,  or  killed — pro-Soviet 
demon.strations  were  organized  by  skillful 
acents — patriotic  gatherings  were  ci'lled 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  Soviets.  This 
ft.'.-e  was  f  ilowed  by  a  rapid  build-up  of 
Red  armv  divLsions  stationed  in  the  Baltic 
States.  Then  came  the  final  ch  trge — that 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  had  entered 
Into  a  secret  military  alliance  of  their  ov.n 
which  was  directed  at-alnst  the  Soviet  Uni  ■  1. 
The  ultimatum  of  the  Soviets  which  followed 
demanded:  (1)  That  the  g  A-ernments  t" 
dissolved  and  that  new  governments  be  estab- 
lished; (2 1  the  completely  free  access  for 
Red  troop.s  to  the  Baltic  States,  On  June  14, 
1D40.  Lithuania  received  thi.s  ulti.ma.um  dv.d 
2  days  later,  on  June  16,  11^40,  Estonia  and 
Latvia  received  similar  notice  .^t  the  same 
time  the-e  formalities  were  being  observed, 
string  Sjviet  forces  were  already  crufsing  the 
Baltic  frontiers.  Within  a  lew  days  the 
Soviets  completely  overran   these  territories. 

Now  let  U.S  turn  to  the  ne.xt  chapter  in  this 
tragedy.  Since  the  lecal  governments  h.id 
been  dissolved,  it  was  neces-sary  to  establish 
new  governments.  It  was  here  the  Kremlin 
first  demonstrated  Its  poculhir  methods  of 
conducting  democratic  elections  In  fiirmerly 
Independent  states.  With  an  armed  force  of 
ever  2.000  000  men  stationed  In  the  terri- 
t>-ries,  elections  were  ordered  for  July  14, 
1940.  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Ttiree  high  agents  of  the  Kremlin  were  dis- 
patched to  organize  these  so-called  elections: 
General  Zhdanov  to  Estonia,  Dekanozrv  to 
Lithuania,  and  Andrei  Vyshinsky  to  Latvia. 
The  pattern  they  applied  has  since  been  used 
many  times  since  the  end  of  World  War  II: 
One  printed  list  of  selected  candidates  was 
put  up  for  vote;  it  was  declared  Illegal  to 
write  in  the  names  of  any  other  candidate-^s; 
everyone  ^as  obliged  to  vote,  the  voting  took 
place  In  public  and  without  benefit  of  secret 
ballot 

The  Union  of  the  Toillns  People  thus  wen 
Unanim-us  victories  In  each  cf  these  elec- 
ticn.^  People's  parliaments  were  set  up  in 
e.ich  of  the  Baltic  Republics.  On  July  21, 
1940,  these  kangaroo  parli.aments  met  la 
separate  sessions,  but  each  one  declared  by 
acclamation  the  annexation  of  their  state 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  August  1,  that 
same  year,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.  S,  S.  R.  was  called  Into  special  session,  and 
soon  there.ifter  admitted  the  states  of  E,ito- 
nla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  to  the  U  S  S  R. 
Thus  closed  another  chapter  in  the  Red  pat- 
tern for  world  conquest. 

But  what  was  the  fate  cf  these  liberty- 
loving  people  after  the  Sc^viets  had  com- 
pleted their  Illegal  annexations?  Former 
ofSclals,  merchants,  bankers,  professors, 
army  officers,  and  political  leaders  were 
singled  out  as  enemies  of  the  people.  To 
deal  with  them  the  agents  of  the  Kreml:n 
singled  cut  as  enemies  of  the  people.  To 
sentence  these  leaders  to  death,  and  the.r 
families  and  relatives  to  10  years  in  prison. 
By  decree,  the  land,  tiie  banks,  and  all 
commercial  enterprises  were  natior.alizcd. 
There  followed  ever-increasing  persecution 
cf  the  people  because  they  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  imposed  Ccm.munlst  regime. 
Individual  deportation  of  di,=sirients  to  the 
Inner  re.iches  of  the  Soviet  Uniun  were 
carried  out  by  the  GPU. 

Then  cam.e  the  fateful  days  of  June  14. 
15.  a-id  16.  1341.  The  Soviets,  mindiu!  that 
the  hoi'.evn-.'.Kin  of  tiic  diciatcis  would  scon 
ttr.minate.  began  their  brutal  and  criminal 
mass  deportations  of  Baltic  nationals.  Drng- 
ncts  vcere  pv.t  out  for  all  persons  considered 
to  be  cf  the  intelligensia.  or  persons 
who  were  openly  hostile  to  the  Communist 
movement,  or  persons  with  any  skills  help- 
lii'.  to  the  restoration  of  independent  re- 
pu'V.ics.  and  the  remaining  leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life.  These  man-hunts  went  on 
for  days— 24  hours  a  day.  On  June  22,  1941. 
the  honeymoon  of  the  dictators  ended,  and 
Nazi    Germany    invaded    the    Soviet    Union, 


driving  the  Soviets  out  of  the  Baltic  States 
wuhm  a  matter  of  days  thereafer.  Beiore 
their  departure,  however,  the  mitss  deporta- 
tion of  approximately  200.000  aiiti-Commu- 
nist  nationals  of  the  three  Baltic  States  had 
been  accomplished.  Thus,  whai;  had  taken 
more  than  a  decade  to  achieve  in  Soviet 
Russia,  the  agents  of  the  Kremlin  sought 
to  accomplish  In  the  course  of  a  few  davs — 
the  liquidation  of  each  and  every  actual  or 
potential  political  opponent. 

S<:^.me  people  may  ask,  "Why  this  particu- 
lar vengeance  against  the  people  of  the  Bal- 
tic Stales,  and  just  what  happened  to  these 
deportees  after  their  arrival  in  the  Soviet 
Union?"  The  particular  type  of  venseance 
visited  upon  the  Baltic  States  resulted  f  rr  m 
their  Inbred  hatred  of  communism  and  their 
well-known  opposition  to  the  aims  of  the 
Krem.lin  for  world  conquest.  The  masters  of 
the  Kremlin  were  well  prepared  to  receive 
the  200  000  Baltic  deportees.  They  were  well 
prepared  because  of  their  long  experience 
In  the  treatment  and  utilization  of  slave 
labor.  The  slave-labor  system  r'  the  Soviets 
is  an  integral  and  essentially  important  part 
of  their  social  system  and  over-all  economy. 

E.etimates  of  the  number  of  hum.in  bein-'s 
held  In  slave-labor  camps  within  the  Soviet 
Union  ranre  from  15.000.000  to  30.0OO.0CO. 
One  former  high  official  of  the  Krem.lin  who 
became  disillusioned  and  escaped  to  the  free 
world  has  stated  that  Soviet  official  estimates 
put  the  fieure  at  20.000,0<"Kj  people.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  clear  that  the  entire 
structure  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  built  upon 
and  maintained  by  various  classes  of  human 
slaves.  The  Communist  thecrlticlans  are 
seeking  to  prove  that  capital  is  not  necessary 
to  an  economic  system.  They  are  substitut- 
ing human  slaves  for  capital,  because  man- 
power to  them  has  no  m.eaning  other  than 
what  It  can  produce  for  the  state.  The 
much-publicized  5-year  plans  have  in  major 
part  been  predicated  on  the  population  of 
the  slave-labor  cam.ps  and  a  '■-peculation  on 
how  m.any  additional  millions  of  slave  la- 
borers will  beconve  available  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  plan.  Most  cf  the  m.ajor  develop- 
nient  programs  In  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as 
the  buiidiiig  cf  new  roads  and  Inlan-i  cana'is, 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  the 
sinklnc  and  working  of  mines,  have  counted 
upon  the  labors  of  these  slaves.  The  masses 
cl  the  Russian  people  are  in  a  class  only 
slijhily  above  the  millions  he'd  in  slave- 
labor  camps.  Some  students  of  this  prob- 
lem have  said  that  only  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  and  their  elite  functionaries  are 
free  from  the  toils  of  the  slave-labor  system. 
I  do  not  find  myself  In  agreement  with  this 
thesis  because  I  believe  that  they  too  have 
become  slaves  cf  the  monster  they  have  cre- 
ated, that  they  live  In  constant  fear  of  the 
day  when  even  their  most  oppressive  a.id 
crimaaal  actions  wiU  fail  to  keep  the  lid  ca 
their  evil  system. 

What  lessons  can  we  as  cood  .Americans 
learn  from  these  sad  historic  facts  which 
have  been  put  before  you  this  evtning.  I 
should  like  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  les- 
sons I  fear  we  must  learn,  and  learn  well,  if 
the  free  world  1-  to  survive: 

1.  That  all  free  nations  and  people  must 
unite  and  intensify  the  presen''  eSorts  toward 
attainment  of  a  common  security  to  turn 
back  the  enveloping  red  shadow  of  world 
conquest. 

2.  That  the  stronger  the  free  world  be. 
comes  and  'the  more  vigorous  I's  opposition 
to  the  predatory  schemes  of  the  Kremlin. 
the  greater  will  the  opportunities  be  fir 
the  subjtigated  peoples  to  express  their  de- 
termination for   freedom. 

3.  That  so  long  as  millions  of  human  b«;lng9 
are  deprived  of  their  God-given  rights  and 
held  In  abject  slavery,  we  may  not  attain 
that  peaceful  world  toward  which  we  now 
direct  our  wholehearted  efforts. 

4.  That  the  day  is  long  past  when  a  few 
strong  men  can  sit  around  a  conference  table 


and  settle  the  luture  and  fate  of  smaller 
n.iiiL.ns.  We  have  entered  an  era  of  world 
uttairs  m  whi''h  the  /'Inriple  of  self-deier- 
rr.i:iati:.n  may  no  .onger  bo  denied  the  .sub- 
jugated peoples  o:  the  world — they  must  be 
aiio-ipd  to  work  out  their  own  peaceful  des- 
tinies in  the  spirit  of  freedom  lor  all  men  lor 
all  time 

5.  That  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  and 
their  elite  functionaries  are  guilty  of  a 
long  list  of  crimes  rgamst  humanity,  and 
the  day  is  inevit;  ble  when  the;,  must  oe  tried 
for  these  crimes  beiore  a  world  tribunal 
of  justice. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressing the  clear  will  of  the  American 
people,  has  taken,  and  will  continue  to  take. 
ail  measures  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
a  peaceful  world  with  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all  It  has  taken  steps  to  strengthen 
free  nations  everywhere  in  their  struggle  for 
survival,  it  has  met  force  with  force  In  re- 
sisting the  predatory  advances  of  commu- 
nism, it  has  entered  Into  collective-security 
prrangement^  with  other  free  nations;  It 
has  established  programi  to  assist  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  victims  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, and  it  will  continue  these  efforts 
until  the  victory  of  peace  is  won 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  play  some  part 
In  the  American  plan  for  world  peace. 
Through  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  194a, 
which  was  amended  last  year  by  Congress, 
the  United  States  is  providing  a  haven  for 
over  4C0,0O0  victims  of  totalitarian  aggres- 
Eiin.  The  displaced  persons  and  expellees 
admitted  to  the  United  States  under  this 
program  once  again  are  able  to  enjoy  the 
basic  liberties  and  unlimited  opportunities 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  The  American 
peop'e  have  welcomed  these  newcomera  to 
their  ranks  as  freemen. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  an  of 
April  30.  1951,  59  436  Baltic  nationals  have 
been  brought  into  the  United  States  under 
this  program.  Of  this  number.  29.599  were 
from  Latvia.  21.191  from  Lithuania,  and 
8  646  from  Estonia.  I  am  cor-fldent  that 
before  this  program  Is  completed,  additional 
thousands  of  Baltic  nationals  will  enter  the 
United  States  and  thereafter  enjoy  fully  ♦he 
God-given  rights  of  men  which  have  made 
the  American  way  of  life  the  symbol  of 
peace,   prosperity,  and  freedom  for  all. 


This  Year  of  DedsioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

cr  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  June  13.  an  important  ad- 
dre.>i  was  delivered  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
by  Mr  Samuel  F  Prjor.  the  distin- 
euished  vice  president  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend that  occasion  in  accordance  with 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Ehzabeth 
Dodee.  president  of  Prospect  Hall,  one  of 
the  country  s  leading  secretarial  schools. 
I  nad  wanted  to  attend  for  two  very  good 
reasons : 

First,  because  of  the  double  signifi- 
cance of  the  occasion — including  pres- 
entation of  a  charter  to  the  Milwaukee 
chapter  of  the  Senior  League  Service 
Club  of  America. 

Second.  iJecause  of  my  personal  respect 
and  admirrticn  for  the  principal  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Mr.  Prj'cr. 
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Unfortuniit^lT.  commitments  in  Wa-sh- 
Ington  pr'-vrnted  my  return  to  Mtlwau- 
kcT  ihat  mght. 

I  do  waai  to  mention  that  not  only  is 
Sam  Pryor  one  of  the  foremost  aviaunn 
executives  in  our  Nation,  but  he  is  a  great 
sptakt-r  and  a  sirer.t  Americiin.  It  is  men 
like  Sam  Pryor  and  Juan  Trippe.  the 
president  of  Pan  American  who  have 
helped  push  forward  the  frontiers  of 
American  aviation  development  and  who 
.►•sve  helped  m.ike  Amer.can  flying  a 
supreme  s^-mbol  of  reliability,  safety,  up- 
to-the-minute  modem  equipment  and 
courtesy 

So.  It  was  Wisconsin's  honor,  and  Mil- 
waukee's, to  have  Mr.  Pryor  ar.  a  cuost 
speaker  that  mght  at  the  dedication  b.m- 
quet  of  Prospect  Hall. 

As  reported  m  the  Milwaukee  S^^ntinel 
of  June  14.  Mr.  Pryor  sta'.pd  m  hi>  ad- 
dress: 

TTi*  American  Idea  Is  dyminiic  and  ex- 
p«->rtable.      Pe-  p>    ji.l    '  ver    tne    w   :ld    are 

rrach.'r:;  f  .r  it  Tt-.e  nvre  exutenje  :'.  -.he 
iron  curiam  i*  pr  • ,:  how  nvjcn  :'-  is  warned. 
Yi/ur  ]'  b  ar.d  -n.ne  i*  -.l  ni.^ie  .:  more  rty- 
r.amic  than  «••.«•—>•■  cJ\:..ui..f  '.nat  it  »i:i. 
wiLh  God's  he. p.  te  T-if  sji'.aiion  ot  the 
world. 

I  should  l:kf  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  the  Se.iicr  I>^ague  Service  Club  was 
founded  bst  year  by  Mrs.  Dodge  to  enlist 
women  betwen  the  ages  of  21  and  45 
for  more  active  participation  in  civic 
affairs.  Mrs  Dod^e  has  said  that  her 
cr-Mn:za:ion  of  the  club  wa.s  in.«;pirpd 
by  a  speech  made  last  year  at  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho,  by  Mr.  Pryor. 

ThiS  year.  Mr.  Pryor  reemphasized  his 
realizaUoD  of  the  power  of  women,  as 
reported  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  He 
remarked  that  only  3  percent  of  this 
country's  State  legislators  are  women. 
He  told  of  the  privileges  and  opporiuni- 
ties  for  participation  m  Government 
that  American  women  have,  as  com- 
pared with  the  slavelike  .standing  of 
many  women  of  India,  China,  and  other 
countries 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  re- 
production of  the  address  Ctl.veM-d  by 
Mr.  Pryor  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Co.n- 

CRISSIOJ<AL  RCCORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recurj, 
as  follows 

THS   Tt*«  OF  Dtcimow 

A  year  ago.  on  the  iide  of  a  t'.uitiful 
valley  Ui  ItlHliO.  I  spoite  to  the  uiils  '  tr.e 
Junior  Leagues  of  America.  I  wErned  tbem 
that  hanng  jvat  ccmplet«l  a  fact-nnding 
trip  otitslde  the  United  States,  it  was  not 
poMlbl*  to  bnaK  them  much  Kood  uew^ 

I  told  »iJem  on  May  9.  1»60  that  "We  are 
rtTf  cioae  to  a  »hi>oiing  wjtr— much  cijaer 
than  you  realize 

On*  month  U;.*r.  in  June,  cacie  Korea. 

There  are  p«rl<j(l^  m  the  lile  of  aik  i:idl« 
Tidual.  In  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  fir  that 
matter.  In  the  life  of  a  whole  nriliryitlcn 
when  things  acvm  to  be  happxnlnj?  with 
IncrwUbl*  speed 

Tcu  t*J.  ainiciet  breaihleasly.  "1  don't  know 
wtMTS  tbis  year  has  Kone."  Events  have 
pUad  upon  •tents  with  such  rapidity  that 
U^  h^  btmne  fureahortened;  tne  meaning 
qX  thix^s.  IX  not  UmU  has  at  least  becoma 
vac at. 

Ail  cf  IM  have  Just  lived  throticb  'uch  a 
year  And  this  e>enJni  I  ehotUd  like  to  be 
aJkiwwd  to  funetk  n  as  a  navlfator  functions 
la  ■  ftlfbt  crew  on  a  long,  over-water  fllfbt. 


I  have  established  for  vru  where  ve  wpro 
a  year  no — rlg.*it  en  ftie  cdwe  ■!  ,lI  -n  ■•iii^ 
war.  In  Jtist  a  few  mir.uUs  let  u.s  «<  e  If 
*e  can  plot  <  ur  prp&«*r.'.  p'.^r:  ".  To  da 
thj  with  preci.<ilL:i  we  w:,:;  h\v«'  v-  w  rK. 
wltbout  seiitime:;:     f.-   r.     Xr.  :m:i    Df.i-ii;  •.«, 

As  wi'h  'he  Jv.t.\  r  Icapue  k-.r:-.  it  Ts.-.uld 
be  ea.sy  en^-u^'h  f  r  n-  •  addrei-.s  nv.ielf  M 
Y'lVir  beauiv  It  *  '.i.d  he  t-a.sy  en<'-,ji?h  l"r 
me  ti.i  adlres.'*  rt::-e.':.  synipathetlcally.  to 
>    u.'   \    ■;■  B-.:   :r,v   reai   :;.«iefvi'inc'.s,s  to  you 

as  a  u.»'.  .»:«t.iT  »•:::  be  determii-.ed  I  be- 
lieve, by  h  ■*■  ..>^tvv  I  stick  tu  :l-.c  real 
pruolenis  y:u  .t;;a  I  are  f..ici!ig 

IX  some  of  yuu  go  on  to  nin  a  business — 
or  even  an  airline — you  will  q'lickly  dis- 
cover that  difficult  probieiri^  can  be  put 
.uiide  but  can  never  be  dismi.s.'ed.  We  can 
trv.  .iiid  try  .iKaia.  ♦  j  solve  tli-'tn  without 
.'acii;^  the  uiuileasat.t  Mcts  ar.d  we  will  (ail 
f  very  time  We  ou  '.'y  r  j  sweei  ihem  under 
the  bed  .ii.d  rut  ui  sii^ht.  but  they  will 
stiU  be  thtre  Put-,  niust  be  faced  and.  so 
diten.  the  unpleasai.t  i.t,  ta  iie  close  to  home. 
Travel  abr(>:\d  bharjjfjis  those  facts.  Travel 
abroad  often  opeus  >..ur  eyes  to  dangers  which 
lie  at  our  very  feet 

S'>.  once  a^am  this  spring  as  I  had  done 
111  1950,  I  made  a  fact-flndlng  trip  abroad 
To  check  niy  bearings — to  form  some  defi- 
nite cpinion  of  the  proper  compass  cotirsa 
f<.  r  cur  nuticr-il  life.  I  think,  for  example, 
that  we  can  .ill  :.  v^  s<-e  more  clearly  than 
we  could  '?ve:;  a  '.fx  n.-^uths  ago.  that  Gen- 
eral M.ir.'».rth  ir  xas  right  when  he  said.  "The 
Is.'-u'-.s  ari^  =:'.:. bal.  and  so  Interlocked  that 
to  crr.slder  the  problems  of  one  sector  ob- 
livious to  those  cf  another  is  to  court  dis- 
aster for  the  whole.  While  Asia  Is  com- 
rronly  referred  f>  as  the  gateway  to  Europe, 
!•  !=;  no  less  true  that  Europe  is  the  gateway 
t.    .\s:3  •• 

My  trip  this  spring  was  to  Europe  I  went 
snr'  .'amg  for  faots  from  the  Medlterrnnean 
'^r.  the  south  to  the  Baltic  on  the  north. 

I  P.nd  our  situation  compared  to  a  year  ago 
Imprrved. 

I  ?.nd  the  MTr^hall  plan  working.  Not 
vjrkir.':  i-  -^.-r-]  r  >■  '•.»■  i»  •■v?  would  like 
t'^  ""c*  1*  ■.^    'k    ^".'  '■     rlc  n  ' 

I  find  .1  deep  and  abldmi;  res^ject,  even 
a'!-.'-^';^  pe  pie  not  particularly  friendly  to 
.^mprica.  f<  r  Oer.erfil  Eisenhower  and  what 
he  i.s  trvlng  t<,  accomplish 

I  find  new  respect  for  the  military  might 
of  th**  United  .St.i'p«!  h-i.=ed  >'n  the  results  In 
Kr.rea  Ar.d  the  Fur'Of^u.s  ft^me  of  them  at 
>a.it.  feerri  ro  undefar  1  inof'  clenrly  today 
that  nur  mlllt^rv  niiRht  u<5  iv  t  destined  to 
eiisl.ive  pef'pie  ^.^  '  ;e  Th.p.rip  .  ipnets  would 
have  liked  ti->  pi'.-'..\  •>  ''  e  K  re  tis.  but  that 
it  l.s  -.liX  up  as  a  i;p(e.«.^ary  Instrument  for  the 
defen-^e  of  freevidtrs 

The  Kremlin  Is  n  it  affected  by  reason. 
The  Kremlin  c;inr.  -t  be  stirred  by  compas« 
8lrn,  Human  sr."erln^.  hur.an  de^adatlon, 
human  death  b-.  ".e  t;  ou.s  .nds  and  by  the 
h'.iiUre.'--     :  tr,  .  :    •  i-.:'..s  nothing  tj  the 

Kremlin  ITiis.  ne  cr\:.!h'.'-t  enemy  western 
Chrlslpnd,  m  has  e'.er  fattl.  recognises  only 
ore   an?unie:.t-- streii»:'.h. 

SI:  wly  the  lit-  .ibout  ■■Knif'r iriii  hr.  >•  rtal- 
Isni  are  b«?ine  ui.nia.sked  in  Ei.r  te  SI  iwly 
Tti''  sre?. ■  '.>■■  '  r.  :*  M"a'''  >*  h.is  r  ,ei:  'ri-^  siltht- 
e«i  iniere.st.  \n  th.t>  underpr.-.  lick:*'!'.  .^  being 
exp«k><;d  ThOie  dre  lii^pef.ii  > 
they  nie:iR  and  j:,ibt  h  iw  h.  .'»- 
your  r.avuator  wi..  bf  l>-'t;ei  utjic  ti'  rrport 
a  •\ff-.  fr   It;   V.    V 

On   June    17   F  uuce   »U1   h.  .d   i 
electl-jiis.      The    C   rnniiu.ist    V>xt 


What 
they    ure 


t..itioaul 
■A..1.    of 

ccurj>e,  be  a  fict  r  ui  the.-^o  ileiti  i.'i  B  .it 
you  would  liave  di^iculty  In  finding;  it  ji;.  !.■; 
the  14  other  parties  on  the  ballot  bciaU.->-  .t 
Isn't  ci'Iltd  the  Ccnm.uniat  Par'y,  I-  ^  'he 
Republican,  restsiar.t  ar.d  anll-Fa»cUt  tj:.;,u 
for  national  Independence,  bread,  llbtrty, 
•nd  peace 

(Olrls.  If  you  want  three  times  the  salary 
for  dolHR  half  the  worli  and  a  Kuarnntcd 
husbar.d  thrown  in  for  a;ix>d  lurk  the  Fri'nch 
Communist  Party  will  promise  you  that, 
too  ) 


The  Ccmmunl.-»t  Party  must  be  finding  It- 
self In  Increasingly  desperate  straits.  Other- 
w:.5e  It  wnuldii  t  be  protepting  so  hard  and 
pr/mism?  so  much  about  what  a  really  fine 
piece  of   iheep's  cU  thing  it  Is. 

Undt-rr.eath.  of  course,  are  teeth.  And  In 
l9,Tl  some  of  M08<ow'B  sharpest  teeth  are 
>.  iped-up  B^29'8  (Which,  by  the  way.  they 
St.  !e  from  u."*  i .  poised  and  ready  to  destroy 
.it  lefu-'  '20  Lni'tod  States  cities  with  the 
a'  Ti  b(^mb  which  they  als'i  stole  from  us. 
.■\:id  J'ls*  h';w  did  thev  steal  1'? 
That's  a  story  »hat  wps  unknown  a  vear 
ago.  That's  a  story  of  how  United  S^fes 
citizens,  bfhevinq  in  the  sheep's  clothing, 
thr  v'^l-'f  '-'f  the  d-^ve,  and  fll  the  other  smmd 
p:T"'  ',»  ntrinufartur  >d  in  the  Kremlin,  fnve 
away  our  i^rcatest  pr<..terti(}ri— eavp  It  av.'^y 
for  a  pitiful  littie  handful  of  silver. 

This  brings  us  to  a  danger  which  Is  r\rt  in 
the  Kremlin,  which  is  not  in  Europe,  p.nd 
which  is  not,  as  I  "ee  it.  even  in  spies.  Spies 
we  have  always  with  us— yes,  and  tral'r'^rs, 
too.  Benedict  Arnold  was  such:  but  he  was 
not  able  t.'  break  thp  spirit  of  1776.  He  could 
not  give  flway,  cculd  not  soil  out.  .America 
bec3U"=e  ycu  cannot  sell  out  a  nation's  ^oui. 
Atom  bombs  can  fall  on  America,  and  It 
will  not  be  destroyed  beyond  repair.  Rus- 
sian troops  ccnild  conceivably  land  on  .Mr.eri- 
can  soil  and  destroy  thous-'.nds  of  American 
lives,  but  that  daueer,  terrifying  as  It  would 
be.  is  not  as  great  as  thf  dan<^er  from  within. 
Because,  as  Georire  F.  Kennan  recently  wrote 
to  Princeton  Unrcrsltv.  '.America  is  not  ju.-^t 
territory  and  people  There  is  lots  of  terri- 
tory elsewhere,  and  there  arc  lot»^  of  pe  jple; 
but  they  don't  add  up  to  America.  An.enra 
Is  something  In  our  minds  and  our  habits  of 
outlook  which  causes  us  to  believe  in  certain 
things  and  to  behave  In  certain  ways  and  by 
which.  In  its  totality,  we  hold  ourselves  d;3- 
ttngulAhed  from  ■-thers  If  that  once  goes, 
there  will  be  no  America  to  detei.d" 

In  other  word.s.  as  I  f  rcwarned  you.  un- 
ploa.sant  facts  often  lie  cln.-e  to  home.  Com- 
plete destruction.  r,."«  Arnold  Toyttbee  h.ia 
documented  m  his  great  Study  of  History, 
needs  no  atom  bomb.  C  'mplete  destruction 
comes  from  wfhin.  Eeypt.  Babylon,  Crete, 
Cr"cce.     .\-"yri.i — and     in     our     c.vu     hemi- 

: :■>  Miyn.s  and  the  Ir.cf.s — were  n  ^t 

(;■  "  V'M  from  without  In  each  and  every 
<-  <-■■  •!,.  ■■c'-r.qut^r' r"  fnind  a  civi'lrr.tlon 
wni-h  I.  id  begun  to  destroy  itself  ir'^m 
within.  When  the  final  test  came,  these 
g-cat,  cultural,  once-healthy  systems  f  tir.d 
themselves  spiri'tnlly  sick  and  iK-'lrio.tA. 
Tlicy  could  not  defend  them.=elvcs,  because 
they  had  already  l'>st  fuith  m  them«elvrs. 
My  business  takes  me  Into  67  countries 
of  the  world.  I  h.^ve  stocd  alcne  araone  the 
ruins  of  most  of  those  civilizations  and  pon- 
dered lone;  about  the  grpntnfss  of  their  ri.'^c 
ai.d  the  iUddenne.^s  cf  th'ir  full 

You  women  he  e  t. night  are  frte.  Wh.it 
are  you  going  to^o  tu  stay  free'' 

Let  Ui  coiuider  for  ii  moment  our  surest 
guaranty  of  reniainlng  free,  first  from  ex- 
ternal aggression.  I  can  sum  this  up  in  one 
w.jrd — or  >ductlcn.  Never  were  the  w  rds  of 
'Wendell  Willkie  truer  than  they  are  to- 
night— only  the  productive  can  be  sti\<ng  ind 
only  the  strotg  can  be  free. 

What  makes  cur  stupendous  American 
pr<xiuctive  capacity  pot^ibir  .'  Eriiain  doe&nt 
h.ivo  It  No  Country  lu  Eur  )pe  has  it.  In 
t'U  t  no  other  country  m  the  world  has  it. 
What  makes  it  pv..sslble  is,  one,  our  tree  entrr- 
piisf  system;  ar.d,  two,  cur  form  oi  gjvfrn- 
uient — a  Republic.  And  the  only  Initiu- 
mivitallty  to  pre.strve  our  form  of  govfrnm^nt 
Is  the  twn-party  system  plus  practical  pT.l- 
Tics  If  you  make  politics  right,  you  make 
government  right. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  firm  we  stand 
asairist  danger  from  within.  A  few  years 
Re.0  I  made  a  test  In  my  home  town.  I 
made  up  a  list  of  15  questions 

Such  as  Are  you  a  registered  voter? 
Who  represents  you  in  your  party  In  your 
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town''  Who  is  chairman  of  your  town  com- 
mittee. Who  is  your  State  committeeman 
and  woman'  Who  Is  chairman  of  your 
State  committee?  "Who  is  vice  chairman  of 
your  State  committee?  Who  is  yotir 
national  committeeman?  Who  is  your 
narional  committeewoman?  Who  repre- 
sents you  In  your  State  legislature?  Who 
represents  you  in  the  United  States  Houses 
of  Congress? 

I  a.'ked  these  questions  of  those  to  whom 
we  look  for  leadership — the  principals  of  the 
two  public  schcK)ls.  the  headmaster  of 
the  two  private  schools,  the  presidents  of  the 
two  banks  in  town,  the  presidents  of  the 
two  country  clubs.  Then  I  turned  to  those 
who  look  to  them  for  Icadershi;) — the  small 
merchants,  the  bartender,  the  gardener  on 
the  estate  the  bootblack,  and  those  on 
relief 

D'l  yr-u  know  what  happened'  The  boot- 
black group  could  answer  86  percent  of  the 
qup'jtions  The  teacher  group  could  answer 
only  2  percent 

Now  let  m.e  ask  you  something. 
How  can  we  make  democracy  work  If  the 
leaders    of    a    community    know    less    about 
local  government  than  the  persons  who  look 
to  them,  for  euldance? 

The  an=wer  is  that  we  cannot. 
Over  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  a  group  of 
young  men.  the  most  remarkable  group  of 
Ijractical  politicians  ever  assembled,  were 
framing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America— the  greatest  ever  written 
In  the  -whole  history  of  political  science. 

0.:t  from  Independence  Hall  came  Ben 
Franklin,  tired  and  weary  after  a  long  ses- 
sion, and  a  man  who  knew  him  stopped  him 
on  the  street. 

•Ben,"  he  asked,  "what  kind  of  govern- 
ment are  vou  giving  us'' " 

And    Ben   said,    "We    are   qiving    you    the 
greatest    form    of    government    on    earth,    a 
Republic.  If  you  can  keep  it." 
■  If  vou  can  keep  it." 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  history  when 
this  form  of  government  was  in  so  m.uch 
jjariser— or  so  Important  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

Think  a  minute  of  our  Constitution,  not  as 
It  was  m  Ben  Franklins  time  but  as  It  was 
In  this  same  month  of  June  in  1920.  In  that 
month  of  June  19'20  no  woman  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  could  vote.  The  nine- 
teenth amendment  was  under  ccniideration 
by  the  48  States  but  the  men  in  the  re- 
quired three-fourths  of  the  States  had  not 
yet  voted  m  favor  of  it. 

Then,  m  August  1920,  the  State  Depart- 
ment proclaimed  the  amendment  ratified. 
There,  whe-e  anyone  who  can  read  can  see 
It.  It  now  savs;  "The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abndeed  by  the  United  States  ci  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex," 

Two.  and  in  some  families,  three  genera- 
tions of  wumen  voters  have  come  into  being 
in  the  intervening  30  years.  Are  you  satis- 
fied th.^t  we  are  any  closer  to  keeping  our 
Republic  and  extending  its  world  influence 
for  zcod  than  we  were  two  generations  ago? 
Let  me  cite  you  Just  one  fact,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Maurlne  Neuberger,  State 
conaresswuman  in  Oregon.  Women  now  out- 
number men  for  the  first  time  in  United 
St.itos  history.  Yet  out  of  7.2"34  members 
of  the  legi.'^lature  of  48  States  only  2ih  are 
womi-n.     This  is  only  3  percent. 

Now  may  I  ask  you.  do  you  think  women 
have  made  gcKid  use  of  the  unabridged  right 
which  they  have  had  for  30  years'' 

Let  me  sh  nv  you  something  very  few  free 
American  women  realize.  Let  us  assume  for 
a  miiiuie  something  which  I  can  assure  you 
Is  entirely  pr..ctical.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
boarded  airliners  and  In  less  than  36  hours 
from  this  minute  were  in  whatever  part  of 
the  world  we  wanted  to  see. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  we  would 
find  about  the  social,  political,  or  economic 
p^,siticn  uf   women,   mind  you.   in   1951? 


In  the  Near  East  we  could  find  wives 
penned  up  by  their  owners  In  harems  as 
livestock  Is  penned  up  here  In  Wisconsin  for 
the  winter.  In  China  with  its  400.000,000 
population  we  would  find  girl  childrsn  still 
being  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  unwanted 
female  puppies  are  taken  from  their  moth- 
er s  Utters  and  sold  here  In  America. 

In  India,  nearly  160.000.000  Hindu  women 
live  according  to  ancient  Hindu  rules  which 
say  that  girls  of  eight  or  nine  shall  be  mar- 
ried to  men  in  their  twenties.  In  some  pans 
of  Africa,  a  man  may  own  as  his  personal 
property  as  many  as  200  wives — a  wife  is 
worth  four  goats  if  she  Is  a  good  one  Even 
in  some  European  countries,  a  woman  is  still 
her  husband's  property. 

In  other  European  countries,  the  people's 
collective  mind — men  as  well  as  women — is 
so  broken  that  both  voice  and  vote  have 
lost  all  meaning. 

But  do  you  realize  that  in  our  personal 
visit  to  these  other  pfcxts  of  the  world  we 
would  liave  proved  to  ou.selves  what  Ben 
Franklin  said  at  Philadelphia— that  we  have 
"the  greatest  form  of  government  on  earth, 
a  republic — if  we  can  keep  it." 
Freedom  means  now — freedom  means  you. 
Vie.  all  of  us,  men  and  women  combined, 
must  hit,  and  hit  hard,  the  absolutely  un- 
warranted assumption  that  (i)  "politics 
Is  a  dirty  mess"  and  (2)  that  you  there- 
fore— man  or  woman — "ought  to  stay  out 
of  It  " 

I  think,  through  laziness,  we  have  let  poli- 
tics— the  science  of  goverrjnent — sink  to  a 
new  and  unjustifiable  low. 

Is  1952  going  to  be  the  year  when  we  say, 
"Thanks,  Mr.  Franklin.  It  was  a  good  gov- 
ernment, but  we  couldn't  keep  it" ' 

N't  if  we  make  1951  the  "Year  of  deci- 
sion " — the  year  in  which  we  decide  to  make 
democracy  work  at  the  community  level,  all 
of  us  playing  an  active  part — ail  of  us  taking 
interest  in  the  day-to-day  machinery  of  one 
of  our  two  political  parties. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Europe  I  saw  in 
Prance  not  a  two-party  system  such  as  I  am 
pleading  with  you  tonight  to  keep  strong, 
but  a  splinter-party  system  where,  4  days 
from  now,  15  parties  will  try  to  elect  a  gov- 
ernment. I  saw  a  Germany,  half  slave,  half 
free 

And  most  unforgettable  of  all  were  the 
days  spent  m  Berlin.  Here  Is  an  island  in 
our  modern  world — an  artificial  island  sur- 
rounded not  by  water  but  by  man-made 
barriers.  Over  on  the  east  side,  as  they  call  it. 
Is  the  Russian  zone  and  on  the  west  side 
the  British  and  American  zone. 

When  vou  cross  from  one  side  of  this 
Island  to  the  other  It  Is  like  walking  from 
the  friendly  sunshine  of  freedom  Into  the 
cold  terror  of  an  unlighted,  unwholesome 
Jail.  You  can  cross  the  line  in  daylight  and 
EtiU  feel  the  terror,  creeping,  creeping,  t)e- 
tween   your  shoulder  blades. 

There  is  something  about  the  very  air  of 
slavery,  believe  me,  which  makes  a  nat- 
ural function,  like  breathing,  difflcul;.  You 
feel  the  air  is  contaminated  with  something 
sinister  and  unhealthy. 

When  we  returned  from  one  such  trip 
"over  on  the  east  side,"  I  asked  the  United 
States  Intelligence  officer  with  me  who  has 
spent  5  years  in  Berlin,  seeing  both  sides 
continuously;  "What  do  you  really  think 
after  living  here  for  5  years?" 

'It  reminds  me,"  he  said,  "of  a  stone  they 
dug  up  at  Bray  while  I  was  stationed  In 
England. 

"There  was  an  Inscription  on  that  stone 
and  It  read:  'Fear  knocked  on  the  dcx)r;  faith 
answered — and  there  was  no  one  there.'  " 

Well  girls,  there  j-ou  are.  Now  may  your 
tonight's  navigator  ask  you  how  much  faith 
do  we  have?  How  strong  Is  that  faith? 
How  deep  does  It  go? 

You  girls  of  the  generation  Just  beginning 
to  come  into  power  will  have  to  answer  those 
questions.  You  will  have  to  answer  them 
with  actions. 


You  are  going  forth  from  Proepect  Hall 
trained  for  a  definite  role  In  leadershlo — be- 
cause a  good  secretary  can  become  either  a 
leader  herself  or  actually  help  create  a 
leader — and  that  fact  opens  up  for  you  an 
almost  unlimited  opportunity.  There  are 
men  in  our  industries  and  In  our  Govern- 
ment who  have  every  quality  necessary  for 
greatness. 

What  a  challenge  to  you  girls  to  help  bring 
those  qualities  out — to  help  fuse  them  Into 
the  rare  greatness  which  this  era  so  badly 
needs  Every  top  executive  In  this  country 
realizes  the  value  of  a  loyal  coworker.  But  a 
top  secretary  is  more  than  a  coworker.  She 
is  the  executive's  other  sell,  a  person  so 
trusted  that  she  can  and  does  act  on  the 
telephone,  or  in  his  absence,  as  he  would 
have  liked  to  have  acted  at  his  very  best. 
Such  a  person  doubles  and  triples  the  eflec- 
tlveness  of  an  already  able  executive. 

She  is  no  mere  Jobholder.  Such  a  secretary 
is  a  full  and  trusted  partner  In  a  business 
second  to  none — the  business  of  creating 
leadership. 

Good  luck  to  you  girls.  And  never  for  a 
moment  forget  this  fact:  The  American  idea 
Is  dynamic.  It  Is  exportable  because  people 
all  over  the  world  are  reaching  for  it.  If  the 
American  idea  were  not  dynamic,  if  people 
everywhere  were  not  reaching  for  it,  Stalin 
would  never  have  had  to  erect  the  Iron 
curtain  to  keep  it  out. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  iron  curtain  Is 
the  greatest  proof  that  the  .\merlcan  idea 
is  wanted  and  that  the  American  soul,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  a  healthy  soul.  Your  Job, 
my  Job,  every  United  States  citizen's  Job  Is 
above  all  else  to  keep  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  make  our  American  idea  of  free- 
dom, under  written  law,  even  more  dynamic, 
even  with  God's  help,  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 


Orer  Silent  GraTCf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1951 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  an  eloquent  and  moving 
address  delivered  by  Bishop  Timothy 
Manning,  auxiliary  bishop,  archdiocese 
of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  Sawtelle  Veterans' 
Hospital  on  Memorial  Day.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OvEE  Silent  Graves 

This  hour  Is  consecrated  to  our  warrior 
de:id.  The  fair  land  for  which  their  love 
was  consummated  In  death  sits  like  a 
mother  weeping  over  their  quiet  graves. 
Others  of  her  children  lie  burled  In  name- 
less wastes  or  on  alien  soli,  but  always  their 
dust  Is  holy  residue  which  will  be  forever  In- 
trinsic to  their  homeland  Somewhere  at 
disputed  barricades,  or  riding  hieh  in  the 
lofty  loneliness  of  sky.  or  on  the  challenged 
seas,  they  have,  like  a  priest  at  an  altar,  .nir- 
rendered  In  sacrifice  their  young  lives  that 
the  fair  loveliness  of  their  motherland  would 
be  shielded  and  that  love  and  life  and 
laughter  would  still  Inhabit  the  earth.  In 
the  htish  of  this  hour  the  fever  of  life  U 
stilled,  all  hearts  are  purlhed  in  the  bathing 
of    their    blood,   and    a   grateful   people   are 
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aJiowad  to  funrtlrn  u  a  navlfstor  functions 
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Comnaunlat    Party    will    promise    you    tha^. 
UX).) 


Surh     as       Are     you     n    rpgi«t«>r«l    TOter' 
Who  rtprwents  you  In  your  party  In  your 
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bowed  In  th«  awful  memorial  of  theli-  sacri- 
fice 

'  Tj^TTfore  did  -hey  dte»  Mor*  Unr-eUlng 
than  the  call  of  daty  and  the  rertless  quest- 
ing for  adventure— what  could  equar?  with 
the  glorious  nunender  of  their  lives,  the 
forfeiting  of  their  future  hopes,  the  good 
prtesttng  of  their  life's  blood 

A-nd  If  th^y  d  ed  thus  gallantly,  waa  it 
worth  the  price'  Was  thetr  blood  »'nough. 
and  do  the  arctl:le«  for  which  they  uuflered 
rem&ln  unauUle»l  TT;at  U  for  us  to  answer. 
and  If  we  cannct  do  so,  then  our  i;rlef  Is 
counterfeit,  and  '.he  flag  Is  a  winding  sheet 
for  otir  default  Orer  their  dead  bodies 
should  we  not  submit  to  an  eramlniitlon  of 
our  consciences  luid  see  whereby  we  stand, 
lest  thinking  that  we  stand  we  be  the  more 
s-wceptlble  to  fall.  Over  their  graves  should 
w*  not  dedicate  -lurselves  to  fulfill  'he  des- 
Uny  of  which  th€lr  death  waa  the  pr  ce  that, 
knowing  where  we  are  most  likely  to  fall, 
«c  would  the  mere  securely  stand. 

In  the  soul  f'f  ever?  man  ther<<  lies  a 
threefold  Insimc.  and  °neglance  which  raotl- 
▼atn  all  his  actions.  Out  of  such  roots  patri- 
otism ts  bom.  and  patriotism  Is  sn  Impelling 
force  that  recene«  Its  ultimate  consumma- 
tion In  sacrlftctsJ  death. 

The  first  of  these  allegiances  Is  to  God — 
ftn  urge  within  us  to  stretch  out  beyond  our- 
selves K,  touch  the  very  fringes  of  divinity. 
It  is  an  instir.rt  as  old  as  man.  glvlns;  mean- 
ing and  morality  to  every  least  action  and 
substantiating  t;:ie  hope  that  beyond  the  dls- 
•olution  of  OUT  mortal  dwelling  In  the  flesh 
there  yet  recaalns  an  after  life  where  wrongs 
are  righted  anci  Justice  Is  meted  out  and 
where  peace  dwells  eternally.  The  svibstance 
of  this  Instinct  is  the  great  Judaeo-Chrlstlan 
tradition  over  4.000  years  old.  glvlrn?  to  no- 
madic htimanlty  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  guide  us  across 
the  wastelands  of  error  and  to  save  us  yet 
from  the  inevitable  and  primeval  force  tiiat. 
uncontrolled,  would  plunge  us  Into  eternal 
desolation. 

The  second  Instinct  that  Is  of  the  essence 
of  our  being  is  that  we  are  necessarily  affili- 
ated to  our  fellowman.  "No  man  is  an  is- 
land." By  nature  and  of  necessity  we  are 
soclmi.  Thli  U  elemental  In  our  concept  of 
family  life  and  U  enlarged  to  form  the  vil- 
lage, the  commuiuiy.  the  State,  anci  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  like  cells  of  a  body,  each  with 
Ita  own  Individuality  and  function,  but 
united  cell  to  cell  to  form  an  organic  whole 
where  the  supreme  good  of  the  entire  unit 
to  procured  by  mutual  cooperation  and  cur- 
taUmint  at  selfish  interest;  by  Cdllng  up 
whftt  Is  wanting  to  the  total  welfare  of  ctir 
feUownuin  and  subjecting  ourselves  *.o  a  hier- 
archy of  authority  procure  the  tranquillity 
or  order,  which  is  peace,  and  the  pro«perlty 
at  the  common  weal,  which  Is  happiness. 

Thirdly,  we  are  children  of  the  soil.  Prom 
tbe  ts  wts  of  the  rich  Impretrnated  earth. 
In  turn  form  or  another,  we  suck  the  suste- 
naaoe  that  gives  life  and  beauty  to  our  bod- 
ies and  Insures  always  the  elemental  food 
and  drlnt  that  we  must  Individually  possess 
If  the  community  at  large  must  en)oy  the 
pe«ce  and  happtzwss  to  which  It  Is  entitled. 
Ownership  Is  the  secret  of  this  prosperity. 
beeauM  independence  is  Inseparable  from 
ownership,  and  industrious  husbanding  is 
poMlble  only  over  that  which  a  ma£  can  call 
hie  own. 

"nioee  three  concepts  are  enshrined  by  free 
men  into  the  custody  of  a  lawfully  consti- 
tuted authority  to  which  men  pleiige  their 
■liecUnre  Within  the  framework  of  that 
eooetltutton  man  may  freely  ezercbie  his  re- 
Itcloue  duties  and  {Mas  on  to  his  children  the 
eainfl  trusu  and  truths  of  his  undying  faith. 
Within  the  tcrrltorlaJ  boundaries  of  tbe  land 
which  Is  ruled  by  the  authority,  freemen, 
tmder  law.  may  acquire  and  dlspofie  of  what 
to  leclitmalely  theirs  eo  that  by  tbti  constant 


husbanding  of  property,  prosperl'v  may  ho 
born.  Under  the  hierarchy  'if  ii  verr.ment, 
over  the  civic  group,  each  voice  share?  tn  the 
ruling  of  the  whole 

Otit  of  this  the  nobility  of  real  patriotism 
Is  born,  and  there  Is  generated  In  the  henrt 
of  a  man  a  fire  which  will  Imp^l  him  to  sur- 
render his  Individual  life  rather  than  see 
the  damaeing  of  the  united  wh  .le.  Glve:i 
su<*h  impelUnf?  In-^itlnct.s  In  the  human 
breast  and  enshrined  !n  a  constitution  where 
their  sacredness  l.s  held  invlol.ite  It  is  In- 
spiring that  the  land  and  flae  which  th'V 
embrace  should  eenerare  a  race  of  warri^irs 
pledged  to  sacrifice  honor,  wealth,  and  life 
Itself  that  such  an  inheritance  shall  not  die. 
There  i.s  n  c  r.teiitlon  or  hesitation  when 
such  tren-sures  are  attacked  fr-'ni  without. 
Our  history  proves  the  ciliniitry  of  nur  de- 
fense But  there  is  a  ternfyir.K  and  deathly 
d.i:v;;er  wl-.eii  the  e  r.ir,c:ii;es  are  eMUiin^ered 
from  within  If  'hey  be,  then  ^  wave  <^t  hl^h 
Indlanatlrn  sh  ;uld  sweep  ever  the  land,  and 
with  whips  of  wrath  we  should  pur^f  our- 
selves of  parasites  and.  like  the  casting-out 
of  money-chanecrs  frcm  the  temple,  purify 
once  rr.'.-rc  the  holy  of  l-.olies  that  en.shrlncs 
our  trvist 

Over  azalnst  rur  common  love  and  ven- 
eration of  God  there  Is  a  slow  and  menacing 
growth  of  god!essnes3 — banishlnt;  G'  c1  Irom 
the  temple  We  er.e  it  a  comprehensive 
name — secularism  You  see  it  In  the  ah- 
str-^ctm.;  of  r.'.:  ra!:-v  'r-ni  '.he  adml  :istra- 
tlon  of  law.  even  in  the  hi?h  places  of  Justice. 
It  has  stifled  the  word  "f  God  In  puhllo  In- 
stitutions "f  !e..r:v.!Vj.  It  jrants  a  privileged 
Immunity  to  atheusm.  It  is  a  wed^r-  betweeti 
the  love  of  a  man  f-r  his  wedde;l  wife  sanc- 
tioned by  the  divorce  courus.  It  has  fouled 
the  sources  of  professli;ivil  amiisemeru  and 
entertainment. 

Over  against  our  common  solidarity  With 
our  fellowman  in  the  concord  of  society  we 
have  a  growing  arid  fostered  dlsniember- 
ment  of  tJie  ■'public  thing"  int>i  cla.ss  and 
minority  discrimination.  Political  par'.i'S 
are  arraigned  against  one  another  like  sides 
In  a  C(  Id.  civil  war  while  tr.e  public  gix.d 
grows  ;niemlc  Labor  and  capital  art'  at  is- 
sues: under  a  thousand  banners  of  false 
patriotism,  pres.sure  groups  are  attempting 
to  divicir  us,  rarp  ,it;ain.st  rat  p  creed  against 
creed,  color  a'ralr.st  crlor  And  all  the  wh.le 
we  seem  to  fiTtjet  that  a  house  divided 
against  Itself  cannot   but  fall. 

Over  against  our  inalie!'..ib!e  right  to  the 
fruits  of  our  sweat  in  work  there  i.s  a  blight 
called  communism,  a  soclall^'atKjn  ot  inu  is- 
tiy,  a  minimizing  of  the  value  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, a  mechanization  that  saps  of  work 
its  dignity,  and  even  th.  ugh  it  deluges  man 
with  the  comforts  of  incchanica:  civuixation. 
it  leaves  him  -■uullefis  and  in  -uicidal  despair. 
Over  the  .silent  graves  f  the-e  our  h-  r.  .Ted 
deed,  we  s*and  In  trepidation  Uiile:,.  the 
great  confcience  of  America  constan'iv  be- 
stirs Itself  we  shall  see  our  country  like  .i 
great  and  beau'iful  edifice,  scmine'v  stroiig 
and  functional,  but  eaten  to  the  core  by  ter- 
mites and  needing  only  the  shock  of  some  up- 
heaval to  send  it  crumblint;  to  destruction 
before  our  eyes 

We  must  look  back  Into  our  history  at'.d 
Into  our  Ideals  If  we  would  ko  safely  for- 
ward. We  must  test  .Tgam  the  fiber  if  '';r 
loyalty  and  rekindle  the  flrts  of  our  indig- 
nation against  disloyally  There  is  no  gal- 
lows high  enough  In  the  land  from  which  to 
hang  the  traitor,  not  coddle  him  with  an  Im- 
munity created  within  the  rU":.  :;  if  a  law. 
We  must  moreover  re-educute  <  urt^elve-^  - 
not  In  the  mechanics  of  living,  but  In  tha 
facts  of  our  national  life.  All  over  the  land 
we  must  renew  the  spirit  of  i  ur  preatnf  s. 
the  Ood-glven  prerogatives  of  our  IreetU  nv- 
"it  Is  of  the  Spirit  If  the  f^esh  Is  to  be  saved  *' 
But  above  all  we  must  fall  upon  our  kr.ees. 
Implore   forgiveness   ol    our    uationul    trans- 


gressions, thank  the  merciful  God  for  the 
nobility  of  our  sons,  forswear  forever  all  for- 
bidding Ideologies,  any  pray  the  providential 
God  to  guard  us  In  this  hour  of  peril,  that 
out  of  the  dust  of  our  dead  a  second  i^prlng 
of  freedom  may  flower  over  the  !ana  and  that 
peace  may  come  dropping  fair  from  beneath 
the  outstretched  hands  of  the  almighty  and 
providential  God. 


General  Wedemeyer'i  Advice  Alarming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Tfr.  Speak<  r.  on  Thurs- 
day. June  14,  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
editorially  commented  on  G-^neral  Wedc- 
mevt  r's  testimony  before  the  joint  Sea- 
ate  commutee.  The  editorial  will.  I  am 
sure,  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.     It  follows: 

General  V/edemetes  s  Acvine  Alarming 

Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  VVedemcyer  Is  making 
imnecesarily  warlike  noises  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee. 

General  Wedemeyer's  advit-e  to  "get  out 
of  Korea  right  now"  and  "let's  tell  Russia 
wht.-e  l<i  get  off"  apparently  will  n'-t  be 
taJcen.  Even  Republicans  who  called  Wede- 
meyer  seem  sughtiy  taken  aback  by  his  tes- 
timony. 

General  Wedemeyer  Is  notably  all  by  him- 
self in  his  'get  out  of  Korea  '  Ideas.  Nei- 
their  General  MacArthur  nor  any  other  re- 
spon.slble  military  figure  will  go  along  with 
him  there. 

It  IS  true,  as  we  knew  onlv  too  well,  that 
Kore.i  is  perhaps  as  dlfflcult  as  any  place 
in  the  world  for  us  to  bring  our  strength 
to  bear.  Strategically.  It  holds  nothing  ;or 
us.  even  when  we  win. 

However,  strategy  alone  Is  not  the  reason 
for  fighting  In  Korea.  We  assumed  a  moral 
r-bllgatlon  in  Korea,  and  gained  tremen- 
dously In  moral  stature  with  the  free  na- 
11' n.o  of  the  world  when  we  accepted  that 
cblication. 

Moreover.  Korea  has  not  been  a  total  loss 
strategically  Had  we  let  Russia  win  by 
default  there.  It  Is  \irtuai;y  certain  that 
the  Chinese  horde  now  tle.1  up  In  Korea 
•would  be  already  In  control  of  Indochina. 
Our  unexpected  defen.se  of  noral  values  in 
Ktcx  has  paid  off  real  dlvl lends  in  so  far 
saving  Indochina. 

A.S  for  telling  Russia  off.  most  fair  ob- 
servers feel  that  the  Kremlin  was  told  cff 
In  no  uncertain  terms  when  we  opposed 
the  grab  of  Korea  Infllctlrg  nearly  1  roc- 
000  casualties  on  the  Chlnesr  Red  puppets — 
the  cream  of  Russia's  biggest  satellite  army- 
can  scarcely  be  filed  In  tie  appea;:eme:it 
pigeonhole  Russia  can  b"  In  no  dcubt 
nf  our  determination  to  resl.n  Ru;sian  ng- 
?re.sslon. 

However,  the  wisdom  of  ai  ultimatum  to 
provoke  a  general  wo:!d  wf  r  now  is  cues- 
tlnnable.  The  awful  fact  r«niains  that  we 
are  not  ready  for  world  war  III  When  we 
have  the  military  muscle  to  back  up  our 
stand  ajjalnst  Red  aggresslci,  then  we  c.n 
Insist  on  settlement  of  wo  "Id  tensions,  or 
lay  down  some  law.  Right  now,  before  we 
are  rearmed  to  match  Ru.«  a.  we  would  be 
at  the  terrible  disadvantage  of  fighting  a 
defensive  war  for  many  mo.'.tlis  If  we  took 
Wtdcmeyers  advice. 


position  of   women,  mind   you.   In    1951? 


with  actions. 


of    their    blood,    and    a    grateful   people    are 
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Visit  of  President  G«lo  Plaza  Lasso,  of 
Ecuador,  Coincides  With  Signing  of  In- 
strument of  Ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
1)y  President  Truman  for  Hemispheric 
Solidarity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
country  to  the  fact  that  we  are  being 
honored  by  a  visit  to  our  Capital  by  the 
distinguished  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  who  will  arrive  on  tomorrow. 

Pre.sident  Truman  and  other  digni- 
taries of  state  will  be  on  hand  at  Na- 
tional Airport  to  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  President  Lasso  and  the  Con- 
cress  nf  the  United  States  joins  with 
the  President  and  other  ofiBcials  in  ex- 
tending our  felicitations  and  greetings 
to  our  distinguished  visitor. 

President  Galo  Plaza  Lasso,  of  Ecua- 
dor, is  no  stranger  to  Washington  and 
the  United  States  as  will  appear  by  an 
article  published  in  the  Sunday  Wa.sh- 
in.gton  Star  by  columnist  Edward  Tom- 
linson.  and  which  article  I  include  here- 
in, as  follows; 

Democr.act  Is  A  Wat  of  Lin.  to  Ectador's 
Washington  BorND  President— EnrcATED 
IN  United  States.  He  Sold  Apples  Durino 
THE  Depression — His  CorNTRT  Has  Fot-n 
Freedoms:  Agricttltural  Improvement 
Kext 

(By  Edward  Tomllnson) 
W.ishlngton's  visitor  of  the  week  Is  Presi- 
dent Galo  Pl«^a  Lasso  of  Eduador.  The  chief 
executive  of  the  little  South  American  Re- 
public and  his  wife  are  scheduled  to  arrive 
at  National  Airport  Wednesday  afternoon, 
on  President  Truman's  private  plane.  Inde- 
pendence. Following  4  days  of  the  cus- 
tomarv  lestivitles.  here,  the  Plazas  go  to  New 
York  and  then  to  San  Francisco.  They  will 
visit  Mexico  City  and  perhaps  other  Latin 
Ai.iencan  capitals  on  the  return  trip  to 
Quito 

President  Plaza  Is  as  much  at  home  In  this 
country  as  he  Is  In  his  own  He  was  born 
In  New  Yi^rk  City,  while  his  father  was  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  United  States.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  California  and 
MarylaT.d.  and  subsequently  at  the  George- 
town University  School  of  Foreign  Service. 
Meantime,  he  did  a  little  postgraduate  work 
in  the  more  ancient  and  exacting  university 
of  hard-knocks.  In  the  midst  of  the  great 
depression,  he  found  himself  back  In  Man- 
hattan, without  a  Job  and  dead  broke,  along 
with  many  another  young  man  of  that  mem- 
orable period  He  sold  apples  on  street 
corners  and  tried  his  hand  at  various  other 
odd  jobs  before  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned 
iu  his  favor. 

started  at  the   bottom 

Although  a  scion  of  one  of  the  first  families 
of  Ecuador,  Galo  Plaza  began  his  political 
career  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder. 
After  the  lean  and  hungry  years  In  New  York 
he  went  to  his  country's  Embassy  In  Wash- 
ington as  a  clerk.    Bark  tn  Ecuador  In  1937, 


he  made  his  first  bid  for  public  ofBce  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  City  Council 
of  Quito.  He  later  became  mayor.  Next, 
he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Defense,  usually 
one  of  the  most  turbulent  offices  In  the  na- 
tional government. 

In  1944.  President  Jose  Maria  Velasco 
Ibarra  sent  him  as  Ambassador  to  Washing- 
ton. But  when  Velasco  decided  to  scrap  the 
constitution  and  make  himself  dictator  of 
the  nation  Plaza  promptly  resigned  and  re- 
turned ho-ne.  He  became  a  senator  before 
taking  over  as  President. 

He  and  President  Truman  should  find 
much  to  talk  about.  Plaza's  campaign  for 
the  Presidency  of  Ecuador  was  In  the  very 
best  Trumanesque  manner.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  candi- 
date for  the  highest  office  in  the  land  made 
an  almost  house-to-house  canvas.s  of  the 
voters,  not  only  speaking  at  every  whistle 
stop  but  at  almost  every  Indian  crossroad. 
He  got  iown  to  the  people,  talked  their 
every-day  problems,  answered  their  ques- 
tions, and  told  them  exactly  what  they  might 
expect  of  htm  If  he  were  elected. 

NO  STARS   IN   HIS  EYES 

Although  an  enthusiastic  liberal,  he  prom- 
ised no  miracles.  He  advocated  no  revolu- 
tionary theories  or  starry-eyed  doctrines, 
such  as  the  nationalization  or  confiscation 
of  foreien-owned  enterprise,  characteristic  of 
so  many  so-called  liberals  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  and  eLsewhere  nowadays. 
"I  find  that  the  people  are  tired  of  revolu- 
tions and  military  coup  d'etat,"  he  said.  "All 
they  Hsk  is  work  and  bread."  He  promised 
his  best  efforts  to  Improve  agriculture  and 
encourage  legitimate  business  of  every  kind. 
He  pledged  more  facilities  to  provide  farmers 
With  credits  and  loans  to  buy  machinery  and 
tools.  All  of  which  seemed  to  the  opposition 
greatly  amusing.  If  not  a  little  ridiculous — 
until  the  ballots  were  In  and  they  found 
Plaza  had  polled  more  votes  than  all  the 
other  candidates  put  together. 

Being  President  cf  Ecuador  is  no  easy  Job. 
Except  for  the  main  cities,  it  is  one  of  the 
more  underdeveloped  South  American  Re- 
publics The  vast  majority  of  Its  population 
of  3,250,000  are  poor  Indian  and  mestizo 
(Spanish  and  Indian)  peasants,  although  the 
upper  classes  are  among  the  most  cultured 
on  the  continent.  For  nearly  a  century  a 
handful  of  old  families,  professional  city 
politicians,  and  army  officers  constituted 
themselves  the  ruling  class  of  the  country. 
Ecuador's  history  records  long  periods  of 
revolution  when  the  Government  was  tossed 
back  and  forth  between  opposing  groups  of 
military  men  and  their  civilian  henchmen. 

Like  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Plaza  is 
an  apostle  of  the  strenuous  life.  As  a  school- 
boy in  Eucador,  his  chief  sport  was  breaking 
wild  colts  on  his  father's  plantations.  He 
was  also  an  amateur  bullfighter — until  one 
morning  at  the  age  of  17.  when  he  played 
an  animal  too  close  and  was  gored  in  the 
mouth  and  neck.  Twelve  stitches  were  re- 
quired to  hold  his  face  together.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  true  matador,  he  returned  to 
the  ring  and  finished  off  the  bull. 

Plaza's  flawless  English,  complete  with 
Yankee  accent,  has  often  confused  strangers. 
Once,  in  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  a  group  of 
nine  tough  British  workers  from  the  the 
nearby  Anglo-Equadorean  oil  fields  mistook 
him  for  a  Yankee.  Feeling  in  the  mood  to 
settle  some  ancient  scores  with  the  former 
British  colony,  they  undertook  to  throw  Plaza 
into  the  Guayas  River.  When  the  police 
finally  arrived  to  stop  the  carnage,  several  of 
the  astonished  Britons  had  suffered  broken 
noses,  fractured  Jaws  and  stindry  contusion* 
and  abrasions,  as  the  police  blotters  say. 

SBC«r  BZVOLtmOM 

Mr.  Plaza's  political  career  has  not  been 
without  similar  demonstrations  of  physical 


courage.  One  notable  Instance  occurred 
while  he  was  Minister  of  Defense.  News 
reached  him  that  six  generals  had  decided 
to  take  over  the  government,  and  were  al- 
ready in  the  process  of  converting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  principal  Quito  garrison  to  their 
cause.  Plaza  leaped  into  his  car  and  rushed 
to  the  scene.  A  guard  at  the  entrance  flour- 
ished a  bayonet  and  tried  to  bar  his  way. 
The  minister  grabbed  the  weapon  away  with 
one  hand,  shoved  the  soldier  aside  -with  the 
other — and  began  shouting  orders.  Within  a 
few  minutes,  the  revolution  was  over.  Six 
generals  found  themselves  out  of  Jobs 

President  Plaza's  outstanding  contribu- 
tion during  his  nearly  3  years  in  office  has 
been  making  democracy  work  In  a  nation 
whose  ixjlltical  history  Is  stormy  with  revo- 
lution— and  a  majority  of  whose  people  can- 
not even  read  and  write.  There  Is  freedom 
of  speech  In  Ecuador  today — freedom  of  the 
press  fa  condition  rare  In  most  of  the 
neighboring  nations)  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, with  no  state  church.  There  Is  no 
death  penalty.  Even  foreigners  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  citizens,  except  those  of  voting 
and  holding  public  office. 

"THANK    TOU,     MR.    PRESIDEKT" 

Government  House,  for  the  flrst  time,  Is 
wide  open  to  the  press,  and  the  public  is 
able  to  know  exactly  who  goes  In  and  out. 
There  Is  a  press  room  next  door  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  office.  Newspaper  correspondents  are 
permitted  to  ask  questions  at  any  time. 
What  Is  more,  they  get  answers. 

One  of  Plaza's  first  acts,  on  assuming  office, 
was  to  eliminate  protocol  of  the  striped- 
pants  variety.  The  long  midday  siesta 
was  abolished.  Everyone,  himself  Included, 
works  straight  through  from  11  in  the  morn- 
liie  until  8  at  night.  He  dissolved  the  his- 
toric presidential  guard,  refusing;  to  occupy 
the  old  presidential  palace  or  maintain  its 
trappings. 

He  continues  to  live  modestly  in  his  own 
private  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Quito— 
or  at  his  farm  in  the  nearby  countryside, 
where    he    raises    purebred    Holstein    cattle. 

Since  the  days  when  he  majored  in  agri- 
culture and  animal  husbandry  at  California 
and  Maryland,  in  fact.  Impnovement  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  his  country  has  been 
a  major  ambition  for  Plaza,  along  with  the 
diversification  and  modernization  of  agri- 
culture in  general.  He  resognizes  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  livestock  and  agricul- 
ture are  the  backbone  of  the  national  econ- 
omy.    He   Is   a  practicing   farmer-President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  significant  and 
coincident  with  the  visit  of  the  distin- 
guished President  La.sso.  of  Ecuador,  that 
President  Truman  has  just  signed  the 
Instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  importance  and  history  of 
which  is  given  in  the  following  article 
which  I  include  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  June  17,  1951,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Chakteb  or  Bcx;oT.4  is  RATrrnD  bt  UNrrco 
States  —  Approval  bt  Truman  Leaves 
Americas  Unttt  Treatt  One  Short  or 
Four-teen  Necessart 

Washington.  June  16. — President  Truman 
signed  today  the  Instrument  of  ratification 
of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  United  States  thus  becomes 
the  thirteenth  of  the  21  participating  Ameri- 
can nations  to  ratify  the  treaty  concluded 
In  Bogota.  Colombia,  May  1,  1948.  One  more 
ratification  is  needed  to  bring  the  charter 
into  force. 

The  charter  was  one  of  two  treaties  and 
two  conventions  of  virtual  treaty  statiis  to 
be  concluded  by  the  Ninth  Inter-Anierican 
Conference    of    American    States.      Known 
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g«ner»;.y  m  Ui*  B.  «cU  Charter,  trie  treaty 
nilBfa  uiu«y  itivm;  organic  statu?,  a.^  a  re- 
gion*! k-njupiiiK  under  ihe  United  SHtions, 
to  li»«  M->ear-old  Pan  American  Uniou. 

C*Mn»    tTAMKt    n^t    WORLD 

••"nie  bcnertts  or  over  a  ceuiury  of  friendly 
aA»<:>clation  '.J  ihe  aniiona  ot  l*-e  Western 
Hemisphere  sire  icxlay  pr  vldiiiK  in  example 
for  Iree  s  ;verel«;n  peoples  over  the  •*or;d."' 
President  Truman  declared  In  a  statement 
upon  »lgr-.tn«  the  ratificati'n  instrumer.t. 

In  the  present  period  of  world  tension. 
that  un  ty  »MUmes  an  even  greater  imp^jr- 
l^nc*.  ne  kaid  Ft  rtunaiely.  tlie  orKaniza- 
tion  which  the  countjle.  of  thia  heinisphere 
have  developed  since  1830  has  n.-w  been  ^iven 
a  permanent  strvicture,  in  thia  ci~.ar?er.  at 
a  Um«  when  Inter-American  cooperation  is 
Increaalngly  imptrtant   ' 

TtM  Preaident  added  that  the  -mcral.  ma- 
t«rtAl.  and  military  strength  of  the  Western 
Hcmlapber«  t«  r>oted  in  thu  unity  m  the 
cauae  of  freedom." 

The  destlnl««  of  cur  21  nations  arc  closely 
linked  together  for  the  sectirlty  find  for  the 
well-b^ln^  of  our  respective  peoples."  he 
aaid.  "We  are  bound  together  by  a  c  ■irmcn 
past  and  by  c^^.rr.m  n  beiiffs  we  mus".  ni-'.e 
forward  tixether  working  always  !;i  cii.-^f 
cooperfltlon." 

Faovines  srrrLEiiF.NT  srtrs 

Tb«  charter  consisting  of  112  articles, 
ttAt«s  speciflcallv  that  agcresi't -^n  *e-unst  one 
American  state  is  agpresslon  asrainst  all  the 
other  American  state*  It  provides  proce- 
diirea  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  before 
betnff  referred  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  c  nsultatlon  and 
Joint  action  withm  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

TTie  charter  also  sets  up  e^-onc.Tilc  social. 
and  cultviral  standards  Organs  wUh  wnlch 
to  accomplish  these  alms  are  listed  In  the 
charter  a*  the  Inter-Amencan  Conference, 
the  meeting  and  ctinsultation  of  foreign 
mlnlst«n,  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
AnMilcan  States  composed  of  one  repre- 
wntatlTe  for  each  member  state  of  the  or- 
ganisation, the  Pan  American  Union,  the 
■peclaUaed  conferences  and  the  specialized 
organizations. 

The  United  States  la  scheduled  to  deposit 
tta  ratification  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
bwre  early  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  neighbor  from  the 
fTe«t  State  of  Louisiana  and  as  one  who 
appreciates  the  necessity  and  impor- 
tance in  these  troubled  times  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Repubhcs  of  South  Amer- 
ica who  make  up  the  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy axid  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  join 
In  wishing  our  distinguished  guest  a 
pleasant  visit  and  good  fortune,  and  may 
he  take  back  to  his  people  the  message  of 
our  great  admiration  and  full  support 
for  his  people  and  his  country  in  all  of 
our  mutual  problems  and  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to 
tnbmit  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  an- 
nouncement in  regard  to  the  program 
tor  the  reception  of  President  Galo  Plaza 
Lafso  upon  his  arrival  in  Washington: 

OuxaJCT  oar  CoLUHau  Bars  ToMoaaow  Aaioa 
To  HoKoa  EcUASoa  PaniDKKrr 

Tb«  DUtrtct  Commlaalonen  laatied  a  proc- 
lamaUon  yesterday  declaring  tomorrow  to 
b*  Prwtdent  Plasa  Day  In  boner  of  a  visit 
by  tba  Chief  of  SUte  of  Kruador. 

nrglag  tiiat  bualncaa  houses  In  the  city  b« 
tfaooratad  with  the  national  flags  of  both  th* 
Uaitad  Statss  and  Beuador,  th*  c:ommiaalon> 
trs  asked  that  Washlngtcm  citizenry  "re- 
■poiMt  vboiraacartcdiy  and  cooptirate  In  tbs 


efforts  made  for  his  Prfsident  Galo  Plaza  s| 
welcome  ' 

Whe;:  PresldPiit  Plar.i  arrl'.»-s  at  the  Mili- 
tary Air  Transjxrl  Service  .\lrport  at  3  p  m  . 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  of  State 
Av^^iP^'  !i  'Aill  ^f  '  '■'   iMr.iI  'o  greet  him. 

A  p.v.ide  will  fii;':  J.-  ;i:id  welctmlng  cere- 
monies wiU  be  held  at  a  ^t.u'id  In  front  of 
th-"  District  Building.  Fourtr«'nth  Street  and 
Pennsvlvan;;i  A.enue  NW  Fvrl'^ral  and  Dls- 
trut  en-.ployees  m  the  iroi  •>.'.:.  ne  excuse<^ 
from   -*;;-S  tu  .nt'end   'ne  ceremonies. 


Proposed  Beef  Roli-Backi 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  v:rR  ^^  k  \ 

IN  THE  ."ENATT:  or    I  HE   UN'ITED  STATES 

Tur^d'vj    7uv''  19.  1951 

Mr  BUTT,F.R  of  Nebr?ska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  A.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Roll-Backs  Won't 
Produce  More  Beef."  taken  from  the  Ne- 
braska Farinvr,  J  me  2.  1951.  This  ar- 
ticle con.ains  comments  by  representa- 
tive live.stock  men  of  Nebraska  on  the 
beef  roll-back 

There  beip.g  no  objection,  the  article 
waa  order' d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows. 

Ro:.i.-BArK<?   ^A '  n  t  Produi  e   Mon  Bxar 

The  Nebrv-ki  Ki.-rr.-r  que.-ied  representa- 
tive Uvesti  ''k  men  ■  f  the  State  on  their  re- 
Bctlcn  to  DiSalie  .s  beef  price  roll-tacK  order. 
TMf  first  let'pf;  xprg  published  In  the  May 
la  i-sjiue.     F  r.oty'.ng  are  additional  letters: 

Melv.r.  R  T  dd.  vice  president.  Corn  Belt 
LlvpFt  jcic  FeectPrs  .\s.<;.jciatl(  n  tJnlon :  "We 
have  only  t<>  lu'K  hack  tu  OP  A  ;i:id  Its  effect 
on  the  production  and  di.stritiution  of  beef 
to  know  what  the  future  situation  will  be 
under  the  recent  OPS  ruling  Blactc  mar- 
kets will  s'art  funrtloning  quicker  than  be- 
fore beca-ise  'hfv  hive  the  knnw-how,  and 
will  be  patr'ini7Pd  bv  consumers  who  will  still 
have  the  same  buying  pn^er  to  spend  nn  a 
shorter  suprlv  in  lecit.n-.ate  channels  Cattle 
will  be  marlceted  unflnlshed  which  will  seri- 
ously curtail  the  tonnage  of  beef  and  give 
coufumers  a  poorer  quality  product. 

"Don't  blame  the  fanner  or  feeder  for  the 
meat  shortace  th.it  is  bound  to  develop.  He 
cannot  run  his  business  at  a  loss  Just  be- 
cause the  C  vernment  operates  that  way. 
This  recent  order  rt-flects  the  .same  kind  of 
thinking  that  has  been  cimirg  nut  of  Wash- 
ington for  some  tm.e  By  discouraging  the 
Investment  or  prlva'e  capita!  a:td  the  Incen- 
tive for  free  en'erprl.^p  >  ur  Government 
has  taken  us  one  mire  ste;:  d..T.n  the  wrong 
road  " 

Lowell  Sarnes.  Lexington  "M--':i'  is  rr.:\r'.p 
In  the  feed  yard?  The  t^rst  3  d.iya  i:  f^.e 
week  of  April  23.  58  c!U-'oad<5  rf  crtle  le.'t 
Lexington,  all  from  100  to  250  p-  vinds  <h  rt 
In  weight.  The  roll-back  in  prli  e  sn  1  -.vcii'^.t 
means  that  this  amount  of  money  h.i>  been 
taken  from  the  Platte  Valley  and  transferred 
to  the  Industrial  East,  coupled  simult.iiip- 
ously  with  wage  Increases  It  means  nn 
automatic  decrease  In  meat  available  and  an 
Increase  of  money  with  which  to  buy  This 
can  only  mean  blacJt  markets  and  chai^  ' 

Snyder  Bros,  Parton:  "We  are  certainly 
not  In  favor  of  the  price  roll -back  on  beel  and 
resent  the  weak  acquiescence  of  cat'ienipn 
wlK>  say  It  Is  all  right.  It  can't  help  but 
raduce  the  supply  and  quality  of  beef  pro- 
duced. Leaa  money  for  producio.;  beef  :  m 
only  result  In   fewer  cattle   raised    aoj   Ici!. 


Under  contr"..ed  prices,  there  will  be  less 
premium  pnid  for  quality  ?!id  finish,  and 
thu=^  there  will  be  less  quailty  and  finish 

"The  woricm^man  is  speh'tin^  about  th-' 
.^anie  percentase  of  his  inc'^n  e  Tir  meat  this 
past  ytar  as  m  the  vears  previous.  Surveys 
sh',*'  that  the  a-.^ra^e  citv  coiiiumer  now 
buys  almost  _ne-third  m'  rt  me;u  than  In 
prewar,  so  meat  is  nf)t  too  hi  ;h 

"Actually,  the  wholething  is  this  simple: 
When  beef  Is  too  high  why  t 'lesn't  the  cjn- 
sumer  Just  buy  less  of  it?  tse  more  substi- 
tutes pork,  poultry,  fish,  fc?  Th.^n  the 
price  w  .uld  come  down  and  e  erycjne  would 
be  satisfied.  The  cattlemen  don  t  'tick  on  a 
price  set  by  the  fre^  workin  ;  of  supply  and 
demand,  bi-.t  we  do  resent  tl  is  unfair  inter- 
ference by  the  Government  ' 

G  R  Eveia:  d  EUnwc-jd:  "The  Govern- 
ment has  samticpd  the  cattU  feeder  to  labor. 
Why  must  the  feeder  h  e  a  price  roll-back  to 
last  June  prices''  Labr  r  has  lad  m:iny  raises 
and  there  have  be*  n  mruiy  alv.u-ices  m  con- 
sumer goods,  taut  no  (  ne  men  i'-'n.<  going  back. 
to  last  June  on  lho.'e  Lator  is  even  now 
asking  for  more  increases  In  \  ages.  If  a  Jan- 
uary base  had  been  used  It  *  uld  not  h.ive 
upset  feeders'  plans  as  mr.rh  as  this  prnerram 
has.  The  roll-back  niieht  work  In  a  way  If 
the  Government  u."^-  s  di'  tatorial  police 
power    to    enforce  Blai  <    markets    will 

flourish  because  peuplp  war  t  meat,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  plenty  ol  n  aiey,  mcnt  will 
be  bought. 

"The  roll-back  has  alrea  ly  proven  that 
much  unfinished  beef  is  contng  to  market 
and  feeders  will  hurry  'heir  (  nlmal?  In  with- 
out a  good  finish.  me.Tni!  e  less  pounds 
Corn  prices  are  goi!)g  up  and  the  Government 
has  ra.-.ed  it^  trlre  on  corn  since  the  roll- 
back .-^uch  strict  supervlsU  n  on  ore  group 
will  be  a  reta:tiing  fact.ir  in  Increasing  feed- 
ing operation?  Tlie  cattle  fteder  has  tn  take 
the  prices  offered  at  the  yards  and  d.esn't 
set  his  price  in  the  first  pln-e  " 

R.  P  Ba-skin,  Stapleton-  'The  roll-back  on 
cattle  IS  fav.  ring  beef  $2  per  hundredweight. 
We  "aU;  be  short  of  beef  In  (  mdnth."  rr  less 
There  is  iio'hing  fair  about  this.  The  pro- 
dticer  would  be  better  otT  if  prices  were  left  to 
supply  rind  ri^-nand 

John  MoDermott.  North  :'latte  Being  a 
ranrhf^r,  I  am  very  critical  (  f  any  celling  on 
hff-:  r  .  ther  meat  animals.  Yi,u  cut  the  pay 
' '.  A  .:.  .,d  hi.'-d  man.  and  you  knew  what 
h.ippf:..s.  Certainly  any  nan  th.it  ever 
w  ;ktd  with  cattle  the  year  around  can  and 
Will  tell  the  world  that  In  a:iy  rancher  s  life- 
time he  has  only  2  or  3  shoi  t  sp.ins  when  he 
make^  nu  ney  jn  cattle  abo  .e  los.ses  and  ex- 
peru^t  s 

'Of  course  Mike  DiSalle  lever  saw  a  cow. 
mu'-h  less  worked  with  on".  Ceilings  defl- 
nitPlv  will  iv  '  work  The  farly  blrd.s  in  the 
cities  will  F'cn  see  those  bla^k  canvar.-covered 
pick-up  truck.":  drive  in  and  )ut  of  alleys  with 
Jujt    anotlier   delivery   of   b<  ef . 

"The  sentlmerit  in  this  ar?a  is  to  relax  and 
see  :iow  Mr  DiSalle's  union  zed  lataiir  friends 
get  by  on  rabbit.  Ccnsum'rs  priibatly  ^'lU 
KPt  beef  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  first  6 
miinths.  but  then  see  wha  pood  beef  costs 
In  the  city  DlSaile  has  lot  yald  how  he 
Intends  to  let  me  get  the  cist  dollars  out  of 
750  he.id  of  replacement  st?ers  In  which  we 
Invested  $110,000  last  fall,  and  are  n'w  on 
crass  for  their  summer  gal  is  Iti  weight.  Of 
ciuirse.  we  hooe  some  feec:cr  can  use  them 
at  510  down  " 

Norrls  Schroeder.  Hopkins:  "Con'rols 
which  Interfere  with  sup  ilv  and  demand 
wurk  contrary  to  the  norn.al  fl  iw-  of  H'od.'. 
The  black  market  is  a  com  lanlon  product  oi 
any  impractical  regulation  The  ce'tain  re- 
sult will  be  less  available  b?ef  to  the  average 
consumer  at  a  greater  net  cost  to  all. 

"There  may  be  Just  as  mmy  cattle  but  less 
beef.  There  8  a  difference  letween  cattle  and 
beef  T'X)  bad  the  boys  w!io  make  the  rules 
don  t  recoeni/'e  toi<  \Vc  h()-;e  to  continue 
producing  beef  by  loilowlr!;  ojr  usual  prac- 
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tlce   of    EclUng    and    replacing    and    thereby 

kcepincr  oi:r  cattle  in\entory  constant    ' 

A.  H.  Sibbernsen.  Bennington;  "Price  con- 
tr  ':.s  didn't  work  under  OPA  and  OPS  wm;  t 
Inipruve  tliem  a  bit.  There  arc  t  »,  m.tny 
continually  chansint,'  factors  u;  farmin^'  .o.d 
livestock  operations  to  make  bureauiT  i:  :c 
directives  erf^-ctlve.  Direoti'.es  r;in  n-:.i.r 
catch   up  with  effectives. 

"Black-n.iirKet  '.;,Hr.i*ii  ■:.=  are  wli  I'.v  ri:v 
born.  They  jvist  io  nM  lit  into  the  p; -'vire 
of  rural  thinkinit.  Fit  my  p.u-c.  a.^  u.u.>i. 
I  suggest  extreme  caution  and  diversif-Ci- 
tlon:  for  the  lonu-pui!  mep*  pr  ^du--' i  -n  has 
never  been  a  bonanza.  .At  least,  this  has 
been  past  history.  ' 

.A,lbert  .5ai?.n\an.  .Mr.sworth:  "I  ree'ct  see- 
ing the  'oetf  and  cattle  price  roll-back.  It 
brings  about  so  much  coniusion  m  ilie  trade 
that  quite  a  few  will  clean  th(;i  yiirda  iind 
quit.  Public  efitlng  places  ;...d  retail  m.ir- 
kets  that  depend  on  packers  frr  .-supplies  have 
had  Just  social  cslls  from  the  meat  salesmen 
the  past  v.eek  without  offering  to  st  11  beef. 
Withoot  a  doubt  this  will  lead  to  black  mar- 
ket.-. Be-f  that  will  i:>e  .Tvailablc  will  have 
less  finish  .o.d  the  average  oijsI  saving  to  ilie 
consumer  will  be  very  little. 

"With  a  large  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses and  the  urcertainty  tli.T'  grips  the 
trade,  operations  will  be  red';ie(i  and  ration- 
ing IS  Just  around  the  corner  in  a  land  of 
plenty.  ■ 

D<!nald  DeFrance,  Gorrio!i'  "I:  t.hey  rell 
back  prices  ii:i  beef,  there  :;rr  a  tew  other 
places  that  need  a  roli-b<ick  Firbt  ib  un  pas- 
ture. I  know  of  prices  ai  hich  :u:  ?4  per  head 
per  month  being  a£kcd  for  1 -year-old  ^  at  tie. 
1  know  of  prices  as  high  as  fS  per  head  per 
mouth  for  cows  and  cilvts.  Cake  .it  8107  per 
ton  needs  a  price  roll-back.  Also  wages 
which  are  up  20  to  25  percent  the  past  year. 
and  the  cost  of  living  whicli  is  up  2t.i  to  25 
percent. 

"I  believe  the  nil-b.ick  will  invite  black 
mrrkets  and  decrcp.se  meat  i:ro<:luct:jn  t;:'  a 
great  extent  A  lot  ''-t  nr-t!::h*-e.)rs  have  paid 
they  migh*  Just  as  v.ell  cut  down  as  there 
won't  be  any  profit  left.  Price  roll-backs  will 
cnu-^e  the  feeders  to  fi.ood  the  market  us  they 
are  already  doing  to  b'^nt  the  roll-back.  This 
goo.-;  fi^r  the  rancher  also  " 

Glenn  Lewis.  Exeter:  "Uncier  the  present 
G'nernment  rules  .^.nd  re'JuUitions.  ;t  is  my 
opinion  that  bO  percent  of  the  feeders  will 
get  out  Does  it  make  sense  to  r'lll  back  live 
prices  a!".d  r  o.^e  the  retail  price'  At  a  special 
meeting  of  Corn  Beit  feeders  in  Omaha  May  4 
the  majority  claimed  they  w  aild  he  afraid  to 
stock  up  again  under  present  conditions." 
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HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  M.^INE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1951 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  President. 
Mr  Richard  Sterns,  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent, both  scholastically  and  athletically, 
of  Skowhegan  High  School,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  my  home  towns  most 
prominent  families  has  WTitten  a  prize- 
winning  essay  which  I  believe  is  worthy 
of  reading  by  all  Members  of  this  body. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  It  was 
appropriately  printed  in  the  June  14 — 
Flag  Day— issue  of  the  Skowhegan  Inde- 
pendent Reporter. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  es?ay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OKn.  tii  follows: 

Frkzdom  s  Open    Doos 

(By   Richard    Samuel    Sterns  1 

Many  pt^ple  ha\e  passed  thi..uph  "Free- 
dom &  Open  Door"  into  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity that  Is  the  United  States  of  America. 
These  cjuntless  immigrants  k:.ew  that  in 
th;■-^  ~  ur;try  their  .sta'us  and  sUic.ss  m  life 
Would  not  be  pieueaLined  by  their  color, 
ancestry,  or  tlie  way  they  worsliipped  their 
God.  but  would  be  deffi mined  .,n  lair  com- 
petition \s.iin  tneir  fellow  men.  Some  cf 
these  peo.ple  were  leaking  for  a  haven  from 
opp't'ssion.  either  poliiicaJ  or  re'.igious  while 
others  were  merely  seeking  thi  Ir  fc/rtunes. 
but  lo  all  of  them  America  me;,nt  a  chance 
1  't  u  new  start  in  life  in  a  lane  whore  they 
and  Their  chilclr::n  could  fully  enjjv  the 
b!f&sin:^s  'if  liberty.  They  fioci  .,d  tj  thccc 
^.lores  irom  Italy.  RUi.'^ia.  Pola:;,l,  and  other 
fci-uthern  and  eastern  European  r  gi'/'n.-  ::ntil, 
m  the  years  preceding  the  Fir.-t  World  War. 
nearly  1,000,000  foreign  people  a  yc..r  v,e:e 
{ ;=ussln2  throueh  the  door  Into  the  United 
State?  After  the  war.  public  opini.n  ft  rcej 
the  passing  o"  i.»ws  restricting  Imnuera- 
tlon  in  order  10  protect  our  star  d.ird  of  liv- 
ing and  to  let  million.<:  cf  fo:  r. .-:;-b  rn  al- 
ready Uj  America  learn  the  I;ingtage  and  be- 
come .3r.-lmi;ated  ir.to  i:i;r  nati(,inal  life. 

\.'.i,it  drew  and  still  draws  these  people 
from  far  off  places  to  the  Unitec  Statesl*  If 
you  say  the  rights  and  privUeoes  th  .t  we 
Americans  enjoy,  but  take  to'  niooli  f'jr 
granted,  you  can  not  be  t'.>o  far  (;fT  the 
track.  The  ms'crity  of  these  people  have 
ne-.er  known  that  feeling  of  security  that 
cimes  from  being  able  to  criticize  your 
Co-. ernment  openly  without  woirylng  about 
Th.it  k.;OCk  on  the  door  that  menus  imprlE-m- 
nunt  i.;r  death:  openly  worship  God  in  your 
own  manner  without  having  to  retreat  to 
cfi:.irp:  re:.d  the  truth  Ir.  newspapers  and 
magazines  without  Government  censorship 
and  vt:,te  for  the  candidate  ef  the  partv  of 
your  choice  instead  of  voting  for  the  cun- 
co.ciiite    of    "the"    party    or    nont    ai    all, 

V.'e  Americans  do  not  fully  rca..2e  the 
value  of  these  blessings  cf  liberty,  because 
we  have  never  been  without  them  Only 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  these  hu- 
man richt-"!  or  never  had  then  kno-A  h^^w 
necessary  they  are  to  the  dignitv  of  man- 
k\::('.    aid    the    [;roeress    of    civilization. 

These  freedoms  are  bscorninc  more  sacred 
e\cry  day  as  Ccmmunists  conunue  t.j  in- 
P.ltrate  into  the  highest  ofSces  of  the  frte- 
c'.^  :i:  lovmg  c  luiitries  of  the  world  until 
they  are  in  .tufficlrnt  strength  fnr  a  political 
coup  d'etat,  as  was  the  case  In  Crecho- 
slo-.  akia.  These  infiltrations  necessitate  the 
c.;re'ui  screening  of  both  alien;  desinne  to 
enter  the  country  and  applicatinns  for  Gov- 
ernment positions,  in  order  to  silt  out  those 
individuals  whose  sole  purptjse.  m  either  in- 
.<!t:.nce.  is  to  create  discontent  and  under- 
mine our  democratic  way  of  life. 

How  can  we.  as  Americans,  insure  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  this  watchtower  ■  f  free- 
dom' First,  we  must  learn  to  u.se  ou:-  in- 
herited privUege  of  voting,  for  which  so  many 
early  Americans  struggled  and  died  Too 
many  of  us.  I  am  afraid,  are  content  to  sit 
back  in  our  easy  chairs  and  criticize  the  pol- 
icies of  an  administration  without  assuming 
our  share  of  the  responsibility  by  voting  on 
election  day.  If  enough  people  abstain  from 
voting  well  organizctl  minority  parties  can 
push  through  measures  which  are  not  the 
will  of  the  people  and  which  r.iay  endanger 
our  cherished  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

Secondly,  we  must  try  to  understand  dif- 
ferent races  and  religions.  A  large  number 
of  us  are  willing  to  condemn  f  r  merely  tol- 
erate a  person  or  religion,  becau.  he  or  it  Is 
difiereut.     We   must   try   to  Ciiagnose   tbat 


difference  and  see  If  there  Is  some  good  In 

1;  Ti-leration  ts  not  enough,  for  In  order  for 
the  machinery  of  justice,  freedom,  and  f rt  e 
enterprise    to     operate     smoothly     different 

g!oup.^  niu' t  work  m  ha:mony  w  th  each 
other,  but  this  is  Imptisiilble  if  they  don  t 
understand  one  another 

Third,  we  must  guard  oui  free  pre  s  with 
determined  v  gilance  and  not  ftllow  a  repeii- 
tio^n  of  the  Argentine  La  Pienza  Incident  in 
this  country,  for  without  \mcensired  edl- 
T^.'-.ai  criticism  and  unbiased  news  coverage, 
Ireedoni    cannot   flourish. 

Fourth,  we  mutt  try  to  spread  the  doc'rlne 
of  freedom  throuehout  the  world  and  es- 
pecla'ly  to  thore  people  under  Commur-.ist 
d'.'^mmat i(  r;  Ih:^  :'■■  beinp  d'lrif  10  f-ome  d*"- 
g:ee  by  thf  Sl?te  Department's  Voice  il 
America  fi.ms  and  broadcasts  These  films 
aiid  broadcasts  pictvire  the  United  States  as 
it  really  is  r:i6  nit  as  the  mairt-ers  01  thr:e 
mentally  ens'aved  people  would  have  them 
believe.  Vn'e  must  endeavor  to  convince  t.he 
rest  cf  the  world  that  the  chief  goal  of  the 
United  Stales  i?  w.,;  Id-widc  peace  and  not 
aggression. 

Fiftii,  and  la=t  we  most  work  to  relieve  the 
po\erty  and  w-ant  in  this  counirv.  frr  it  is 
lii  tlieye  surroundings  that  communism 
fi,;Ur!.she--  in  the  w.ircis  of  Stephen  Vir.rer.t 
B":i;M  'We  do  not  believe  that  any  st  te  is 
an  adnii:-ab!e  5t;i'e  that  lets  people  ec  hun- 
p:y  when  they  might  be  fed.  ragged  wh.en 
they  mtght  be  ci'^thed,  sick  wtien  they  rnich* 
hi  well.  W'>:kless  when  they  might  have 
work  We  bel!e\e  that  it  is  the  duty  cf  ail 
'  :  ti'.  working  thrt-agh  our  dem'ocratic  sys- 
t'-m  tri  see  th-'t  ?-uch  conditions  are  rem- 
fcj:fd,  wl.eo.ever  and  where%er  they  exist  m 
our  country," 

Freedom  plavs  nn  import;. nt  role  l:i  my 
p'lns  for  t.he  future.  I  wr.nf  to  spend  my 
!Je  in  a  country  where  I  :an  be  free  from 
apprehens:on  nnd  wanr  I  want  my  children 
r.r.u  my  children  s  children  to  te  able  to 
c!:;ir:ge  the  party  m  power  or  the  strticture 
of  the  Government  peacefully  without  hr.v- 
mg  to  turn  to  revolution  as  the  only  course. 
I  want  them  to  reap  the  harvests  of  Mlierty 
with  all  its  glorious  benefits  In  this  land  of 
free  minds,  but  ab<j\e  all.  1  want  them  to 
take  there  bencflts  and  enlarge  and  strength- 
en them  u:".';l  the  day  when  It  would  be 
impossible  i"or  anv  disease  such  as  commu- 
nuni  I'i  cast  a  shadow  over  "freedom  s  cptii 
doer." 


Dope  Is  Easy  To  Buy  in  Washinj^oa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVE3 

Wcdnesdau.  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  which  increases 
the  penalty  on  dope  i>eddlers  and  their 
overlords  to  100  years.  I  extend  at  this 
time  an  article  app?arm?  on  page  22  of 
Thursdays  issue.  June  14.  1951.  the 
Bliighamton  Press: 

Dope  Is  Easy  To  Buy  in  Capital.  .Addicts  Say 
Washington — Senate  cr*me  invert igators 
today  made  public  te«flmony  aetcribing  drug 
addicts'  parties  in  the  Nation's  capital  and 
relating  thpt  dope  could  be  bought  here  as 
easy  as  a  soft  drink. 

The  testimony  was  taken  from  lnmate«  erf 
the  house  of  correction  for  men  and  the  re- 
formatory for  women,  both  at  Jessupc,  Md 

Mo8t  of  the  witnesses  said  narcotics  are 
cheaper  in   Wasbiugton  than  in  Baltimore, 
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toot  rMdUy  aTaUabic  to  adulta  and  t«en-affcn 
In  both  cltlea. 

Name*  of  Um  wttnanaa.  qiMatloned  at  tta* 
two  tnatltuiiona  May  30  and  June  7.  were 

wltbbeld 

A  23 -year -old  Waahlngton  woman  told  of 
cammg  money  through  proatltution  to  buy 
dope.  Tb*  report  quoted  her  as  aaylng  she 
-went  'a*  glria  do"  on  the  rtreet  to  get  needed 
funda."  She  lald  "that  quite  a  few  of  the 
flrta  she  knew  bad  to  do  that  to  taJu  care 
ot  their  habit."  the  report  added. 

A  Baltimore  woman.  20  yeart  old.  the  re- 
port said,  "told  of  going  to  heroin  parties  In 
Baltimore  and  Washington  at  which  a6  many 
aa  SO  or  40  people  were  present  and  using 
druca.'* 

"Addicts  at  a  party."  the  report  quoted  her 
"would  not  dance  but  would  listen  to  music — 
claaalcal  and  bop.' " 

The  womtn.  the  report  said,  has  been  an 
addict  since  the  age  of  13  but  wants  to  break 
the  habit  because  "you  loee  everything — your 
pride,  respect,  and  everything  else  when  you 
UM  dope." 

••Sbe  considered  the  parties  in  Washington 
were  better  than  In  Baltimore."  the  report 
■aid.  "At  times  she  went  to  New  York  to  get 
dope  and  had  no  trouble  getting  It." 
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farmer-exploiters  of  this  contraband  labor 
to  the  highest  levels  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.' 

'The  article  continued.  'Although  wet- 
backs are  fugitives  from  Justice.  Southwi--st- 
ern  cotton,  citrus,  and  vegetable  tr  wers 
have  come  to  the  fixed  view  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  employing  th^m.  harb-  •- 
ing  them,  or  even  In  actively  recruiting  ihtm 
across  the  international  boundary  Further. 
they  have  come  to  feel  they  have  a  ves'ed 
right  in  the  trafllc  ' 

"There  arc  so  many  specific  points  '.n  v  ur 
talk  to  which  I  am  moved  to  say  amen,  th  it 
the  only  thing  I  can  say  Is  that,  as  a  citizer.,  I 
am  truly  grateful  that  you  made  y  ur  t.sc 
As  to  the  suspicion  that  you  may  bt-  r:\::f(i 
naive.  I  have  often  had  thi?  Hcljer-'.vi-  .ip- 
plled  to  myself  and  for  such  odd  rea.s  r.s  th  it 
I  have  come  to  lo<:jk  upon  it  as  a  very  dts- 
tince  compliment  At  the  vers-  lea?r.  it 
would  seem  to  imply  the  opposite  of  delib- 
erate racketeering.  " 


Eiscsbowcr  Deplores  Exploitatioii  of 
Wetbacks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  caLirounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1951 

lir.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
are  scheduled  to  take  up  legislation  deal- 
ing with  importation  of  agricultural 
workers  in  the  next  few  days.  I  should 
Uke  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
cohimn  by  Mr.  Robert  8.  Allen: 

OsmaAL  EUKKowsi  Aaanfsr  Witbacks 


(By  Robert  S.  AUen) 

Like  President  Truman.  General  Dwlght 
tnhower  also  writes  personal  letters — but 
ot  a  very  different  kind. 

ZUnatratlve  of  that  is  a  letter  the  Europeaa 
cofBiiuuMler  wrote  to  Senator  Fuijucht. 
Democrat  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  RFC 
Inveatlfatloii,  warmly  commending  a  speech 
be  made  on  the  urgent  need  for  more  moral- 
ity In  American  affairs. 

Baeiibower's  letter  is  particularly  signlfl- 
eant  beeauae  of  the  sharp  condemnation  be 
▼dees  of  the  eztenslre  practice  of  Illegally 
Importlnf  farm  workers  from  Mexico. 

FtTLBUBHT  had  made  no  mention  of  this 
subject  In  his  speech.  As  far  as  is  known. 
Baanlkower  had  never  expressed  himself  on 
tbe  matter.  Also.  th«re  Is  no  clue  in  his 
letter  why  be  raised  the  issue.  But  he  very 
pointedly  cites  the  importation  of  wetbacks 
•■  a  glaring  example  of  degraded  morals. 

Following  is  Klsenhower's  remarkable  let- 
ter: 

"I  would  be  dlAcult  for  me  to  express  the 
fullneaa  of  my  agreement  with  your  sentl- 
■mita  In  the  speech  reported  in  the  New 
York  Times  <m  Wednesday.  Incidentally.  I 
wotMlar  whether  you  noticed  that,  on  the 
■am*  page  «(  the  New  Tork  Tlmea.  there  was 
a  story  from  which  I  quote  the  first  para- 
graph M  follows : 

"  The  rlaa  in  Illegal  border  croaalnga  by 
Igetlran  wetbacks  to  a  current  rau  of  more 
thae  1.000.000  caeaa  a  jma  haa  been  accom- 
panied by  a  curious  relaxation  in  ethical 
tstendlng  ail  the  way  from  the 


Tke  194«  Kansas  City  Ballots  Theft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  the  failure 
of  Federal  authorities  to  bnns  to  justice 
those  guilty  of  the  infamous  theft  of  the 
1946  Kansas  City  vote-fraud  ballot.s  is 
perplexing  and  disturbing  to  the  people 
of  Missouri. 

On  Saturday,  June  16.  Bill  Newman. 
an  FBI  special  agent  who  recently  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  after  11  years 
in  Washington,  spoke  to  the  St  Louis 
Optimist  Club.  He  commented  that  the 
FBI  never  leaves  a  case  unsolved. 

I  ask  unanimous  con."?ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Query  on  Kansas 
City  Vote  Theft  Stirs  Applause  at  Opti- 
mist Lunch."  from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  of  June  18 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

Qmr   ON   Kansas  Crrr  Vom  Theft   Stirs 
Aj»plause  at  Optimist  Li  nch 

A  challenging  question  on  ihe  Kansas  Cry 
ballot-theft  investigation  brought  a  burst 
of  applause  yesterday  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Optimist  Club  arter  an  1  BI  special 
agent  had  completed  a  description  talk  on 
the  Bureau. 

Bill  Newman.  St  Lcuisan  recent '.y  re- 
turned here  after  11  years  in  \Va.shinetin 
doing  FBI  supervisory  work,  had  di.scus,se<:l. 
"A  trip  behind  the  scenes  in  the  FBI." 
and  commented  that  the  FBI  never  leaves  a 
case  unsolved. 

One  of  the  guests  asked.  "Is  It  true  that 
the  President  has  ordered  the  FBI  to  lav  ofT 
the  Kansas  City  ballot-theft  uivestigatioi;  '  ' 

Newman  answered  he  regretted  he  could 
not  answer  the  question,  and  when  the 
guest  pursued  with  the  inquiry.  I 
matter  still  being  investigated'' 
replied,  "I  am  sorry.  I  am 
answer." 

In  his  talk.  Newman  described  the  ^r^^wth 
of  the  PBI  to  its  present  500  investleat.TS 
and  mentioned  the  118.000,000  ftngerprints 
on  file.  He  said  "the  criminal  can*  win  ■ 
with  the  modern  sclenti.lc  criminological 
methods  now  being  used. 


the 
N'  iwma.'i 
not    free     to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coNNicncm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREI  lENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently .sent  to  Mr.  Truman  a  sugRestion 
that  appointment  of  a  Republican  Sec- 
rf'tary  of  State  would  res  ore  national 
unity  at  this  time.  I  havi!  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer.  However,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wou.d  like  to  sug- 
cest  two  additional  persons.  Republi- 
cans, well-known  for  the.r  patriotism 
and  willingness  to  work  for  the  Nation's 
pood,  who  I  think  eminen  ly  qualified: 
the  Honorable  CHRis-nAN  Hihter.  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusttts.  and  the 
able  "Student  of  foreign  afTai-s,  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles.  In  addition,  I  vish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editori.'.l  from  Life 
mairazine.  which  reflects  my  views  on  the 
matter  of  a  new  Secretary  cf  State: 

And  Now.  Ma.  Acheson^ — He  :'leaded  Well: 
Now  Is  His  Chance  to  Restore  Real 
U:  ITT 

Not  long  ago  a  Democrat,  Senator  Pattl 
rVifCLAS,  of  lUlnois,  address*  d  himself  to 
Republican  critics  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson.  "For  goodness  sake. '  he  said,  "let 
Up  I  on  your  criticism  of  Dean  Acheson]  so 
that  he  can  resign  with  honor  " 

If  this  Is  what  Dean  A  .'heson  really 
wants — to  resign  with  honoi — now  Is  hia 
chance  and  it  may  never  com*  again.  Last 
week  before  the  Senate  Investigating  com- 
mittee the  Secretary  of  State  presented  his 
ca.se  The  Immense  research  f  icilltles  of  the 
State  Department  had  never  txen  more  effec- 
tively marshaled  to  brief  one  nan.  It  was  a 
masterful  brief  and  it  was  m  isterlully  pre- 
sented by  one  of  the  world's  iblest  lawyers. 
Mr  Justice  Brandels  would  have  been  proud 
of  his  old  law  clerk.  In  all  fairness — and 
disclaiming  all  cynicism — no  letter  case  can 
ever  be  made  now  or  In  the  f  iture  by  Dean 
Acheson  for  Dean  Acheson. 

The  Secretary  met  his  critics  with  patient 
afTabiUty  that  was  not  shake:  i  even  by  the 
provocation  of  Indignant  crltlrlsm.  Against 
the  very  proper  demeanor  of  a  very  proper 
man  and  his  impressive  arra  -  of  data  and 
diKTuments  his  critics  definite  y  appeared  to 
disadvantage  and  much  of  their  questioning 
frilled  to  go  to  the  heart  of  tie  controversy. 
Mr  Acheson  explained  everjrthing.  The  un- 
fnrtunate  remark  about  waiting  "until  the 
dust  settled  '  in  China  was  noi .  he  now  says, 
a  policy  statement  at  all.  It  was  a  phrase 
"used  to  describe  my  own  IrabUlty  to  see 
very  far  in  this  situation."  »[r.  Roosevelt's 
ap<jlos;tsts  used  to  defend  "alta  on  the 
grounds  that  only  by  conce  «lons  to  the 
Russians  could  we  civilize  thein.  Mr.  Ache- 
son had  a  new  explanation:  only  by  con- 
ceding what  was  conceded  could  the  Russians 
t>e  prevented  from  taking  bj  major  force 
what  they  did  in  the  end  take  inyway. 

Mr  Acheson  admitted  nothing — neither 
past  mistakes  nor  slgnlfican  changes  In 
fureun  policy.  Dean  Rusk';  speech  on 
China  (Life,  May  281  promlslrg  aid,  succor, 
and  hope  to  those  flghilng  R«d  tyranny  In 
China,  he  said,  was  merely  a  -ephrasing  of 
ideas  long  held  by  the  State  Department. 
However.  Mr.  Acheson  did,  In  'act,  indicate 
a  certain  welcome  and  Imponant  recogni- 
tion of  the  hard  facts  of  Inter  latlonal  Ule. 
In  all  his  thousands  of  words  ~)t  testimony 
he  never  once  mentioned  peac*ful  coexist- 
ence with  the  Soviet  Union,     lie  discrcetij 
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omit'ed  all  references  to  the  now  dead  doc- 
trine of  containment  There  was  no  word 
T  phrafc  that  could  be  later  used  to  rebuke 
the  man  or  the  Truman  Admlniptration 
v'i*h  ri  r**^ear'^mf?n  t  of  c^rr.miir.ism — now. 
The  real  enemy  was  Identified  beyond  any 
':^'>ric.w  of  ?\  doTibt 

T^.:;-  .\r;i''>rlca:iS  are  now  ■renerally  ajrwd, 
in   prir;riri!p   at   least,  on   forett^n   policy 

Ther'^  !s  no  space  here  nor  is  there  ary 
r'"^-nn  •'■1  e-^plore  the  long  and  tortuoii.":  path 
by  which  this  arreement  was  reached  The 
conduct  of  a  nation's  foreign  affrtirs  is  a 
complex  and  difficult  business  In  which  It  '.3 
no*'  e  isy  to  see  t!:e  v.iy  elderly  or  forth- 
rightlv  at  any  n^'TP.»'nt  to  lay  down  aims 
pnd  ohjecMves  Even  Mr  .*ch**'=v>n's  mo  t 
severe  and  -"n'^inuinz  criT!<'«  will  concpde 
that  there  w^re  r'-.ar.y  ejc'eriui^tini^  cimini- 
stances — as  he  himself  explained  them— for 
his  past  po!i''ie^  Mr  Acheson  areues  that 
!t  was  very  necessary  to  demon5tr-.te  at  all 
times — arid  TO  times  7  over— Ame'i'"in  good 
Vi-\]]  in  the  face  cf  Communist  provo<~atirn 
;ind  'iL'Z'PEfini!  This  is  no  tim.e  to  cry 
r:bout  where  the^e  jxil'ci-'s  have  I'rd  its:  what 
iir-zen'.^'.  verv  urjertly.  niust  concern  xis 
now  1.^  ho^.-  w?  err  stop  Cornmuni.-t  a?v:res- 
sion  once  and  for  ail  ar.ii  v-ir.  a  real  vic'nry 
over  the  oi'.e  enemy  that  threatens  our 
survival 

Not  on'."  because  of  the  Tra»;lc  case  cf 
China  fc'i'  because  we  were  inerf'usah:v  slo'v 
to  admit  'he  overriding  thrf.i':  ^'  an  ;g-rp?- 
sive  communism  everywhere.  Mr  .Acheson 
will  be  ?^■<Q^er*  to  c'p.tlnuinP'  crit'ci'^m  The 
fpct  that  he  h'  s  arrived  no,;-  where  many  of 
his  cruic?  we'?  Ions'  before  him  will  o^n  ait?r 
th.'ir  criticism  Mr  .Achescti  must  he  the 
first  to  knew  that  he  cannot  di.'.a.«.scx'ia'-e 
himself  from  his  past.  Or.r  T^atent  need  now  . 
as  he  himself  surely  must  admit,  is  to  fc^rr.^.- 
ulate  the  kind  ot  poiicv  bv  »blch  freed  m 
can  be  established  m  fhe  need  of  the  twen- 
tieth centurv  Su  h  a  pol.cy  requires  the 
iteneroujs  and  conrldent  suprorr  of  the  whole 
country  but  asroement  ur  t.  it  can  only  be 
reached  :n  an  atm  .-.sphere  free  of  violent  par- 
tlsan.-:h:p  However  much  Mr  .^chcion  now 
feels  ju'^tiiird  or  justifies  himself  he  is 
astute  euourh  to  know  that  to.  ]cim:  as  he 
remii.ns  as  Secretary  of  State  he  will  not 
only  have  t  •  explain  the  pat:  but  face  pf.rti- 
fan  Inquis.nons  on  .t.  His  in.nds  reax::ii7e. 
and  his  er.em;e.-  ir.si^'t,  lo.,'.:  i.e  rt  mams  the 
major  obstacle  to  a  dyn--.m-;c  purpt^i^er.l  u:.:  :<• 
.-.f  natv:'.-!!  e^:irt.  "That  ireing  st:i,  Presiden: 
Trum.in  i...^-lVi  to  permit  Mr  .^cht.'or:  to  re- 
sign with  honor.  That  1-  the  patriotic  duty 
the  adn-.inistration  :.ow  ^  wes  the  c   untry. 


Senator  McCarthy's  Charges 


EXiLNSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Cr    NFW   YCEX 

IN   THE  C'  N.-\TE  OF  THE  't-N    TED  STATES 
Tue'^dav.  Jn^ie  19.  1951 

Mr  I-EilMAN  Mr  President,  the 
V.'a5htnpton  Po.-t  of  ih:^  moinins  car- 
ried an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
■■Muckine."  which  I  thmk  the  Senate 
and  The  entire  countrv-  should  have  the 
crportur.ity  of  readinLr. 

I  atrrce  with  this  editorial  that  the 
ci:.'iintry  i.n  entitled  to  know  how  the  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  GOP  stand  on 
the  issue  of  McCarthyism,  especially  in 
its  latest  aspects. 

I  aeree  with  this  editorial  that  the  Re- 
publican Parly  is  now  at  a  point  where 
it  must  unequivocally  disavow  McCar- 
thyism— or  be  convicted  of  indorsing  it. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  may 
say  that  it  corresponds  to  ray  views  and 
those  of  many  people  of  my  State. 

There  beiim  no  ob,ieclion.  the  editorial 
wa.<;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
a.s  follows: 

MrcKina 

The  most  recent  eruption  of  McCarthyism 
raises  anew  the  question  whert  the  Republi- 
can Party  stands  in  regard  'o  the  jurut  r 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Ser.ators  Lancer. 
Henchickscn,  and  W:?E?jtf  sat  th-ou^h.  .iiid 
a  p:aud?d.  McC\rtkts  uncncl  ed  Gor.uncia- 
t.on  c:  Secretary  of  Defense  !.L.rs;iall  as  a 
traif^r;  the  rest  of  the  Sen;!'?  hcd  rr.re 
si.TT.iSw-'.nt  tti::n3ss  lo  a. tend  to.  Bu;  the 
cou.ntry  is  entitled  to  know  hc<v  the  re;pan- 
s:t!e  m;embers  of  the  GOP  sta.id  rr::p^c'.:r.g 
th"  mufjcing  with  viiich  M~C.».r.THY  hu.s 
ch-.sen  to  w.n  elections  fcr  them,  la  par- 
ticular. !•  is  cnt-tlcd  to  know  how  Senator 
R'-BfTT  A.  Taft  stands— first.  l>ecau.-e  he  is 
--:;no-7^1edi,ed  leader  of  the  pa-ty  and.  sic- 
'■nJ.  fcv.-oie  he  is  generally  ^cisidereJ  a 
c'-:.li6?te  for  the  Presidency. 

.'1  year  agx  when  McC  .stht  was  making 
his  unsubstantiated  accusation:,  against  the 
State  Department,  the  A;s:ciA:ed  Pre^s  re- 
ported that  Sena'or  T\ft  told  hir.  t  :  .-lecj.  c  n 
m?-klng  charges  and  that  "if  on?  ca-e  a.nn  t 
w^rk  to  bring  up  ethers  "  McC'Rtht  cer- 
t.iinlT  f.^llowed  th.s  r.i'--.cc-  Tith  some 
rr-^.nsient  bonef.'s  for  the  H:pub,ica:.£  in  the 
!:'50  r'cctions.  .\?  an  apparen*  rcT..rd.  he 
'—I'  mi. lie  the  r..::k;n-  minority  .nii.'.ber  of 
"he  i-ivestKatlrg  .subci-mr.ilttee  of  th?  Sen- 
a:?  Expenditures  C-''mm;:t,:e.  S;.ii.t.:i-  Mas- 
r.^ZTTT  CH'.sr  Smith  being  unceremcniously 
linn-.ped  'i  rna>:»  rom  { zr  him  Senator 
T\rT  i'l.d  the  rert  cf  the  parfy';  leadership 
i:i  the  Senate  entfcraced  McC^stk?  if  net 
Nf  ^^a  ^  h  V :  Fvr. 

But  the  attack  on  S?c.-etary  :,!r,.'5hall  re- 
v.?a!ed  a  foulner?  ♦hat  mo,;=t  bs  .-arci  cri'ii 
f'-<r  the  Ftronee^t  Republican  s-.--mr.,chs  to 
d!Fest  The  pa-:y  is  new  at  a  poim  where 
i'  must  tineq-nvoc.^'.ly  disa-  ?w  M'^;-'arthy- 
Ism. — or  be  c-nvicted  of  cndorsi  :;;  ;t 


Hcu>;  Uses  Ax  on  Two  Northwest  Flood- 
Control  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/i^KS 

OF 

HON,  WALTER  NORBUD 

C '^    OKEC-N 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  ¥:ZPRE£E:  TATIVES 

Mondi.tj,  Jui.e  IS.  19M 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr  Spea^ier.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  i-em^rk.-;.  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  by  ilie  Honorable 
Ci:arlo.i  Spra^ue.  of  Salem.  Oieg..  ui  the 
Ore-on  Statesman; 

(By  Char!''?  A  Sprague' 

Tho  H.  use  Aprcpnatioufc-  Comniittee  used 
its  ax  vig.jrcusly  on  the  budge:  p:-opo6ed  for 
construction  work  cf  the  Corps  ol  Engineers 
f  r  river?  and  harb^f;  Impr-rvr  r^-ent  and 
fl'-od  contn..is.  A  saving  or  « 1 26. !X. 0.000  or  20 
percent  wa.s  ordered  by  cuting  cfT  projects 
that  had  been  Included  Among  them  were 
two  Northwest  project.?,  a  Columbia  River 
dam  at  TTie  Dalles  and  one  on  Snake  River 
at  Ice  Harbor  above  Pasco. 

The  committees  objection  to  the  former 
Is  that  the  Engineers  cannot  tell  Just  what 
the  ultimate  cost  of  this  project  wi;i  be.  The 
Indians  have  treaty  rights  to  fish  tl.ere  which 
have  not  been  satisfied.  Until  ttila  Is  set- 
tied  so  that  the  costs  are  known  th<?  commit- 
tee says  It  will  not  give  further  con:-ideratlon 
to  the  project. 


Ai  to  Ice  Hart>or  the  committee  responded 

to  the  stror.t;  protests  of  the  commercial  ash- 
ing   Industry    which    has    fought    this    dam 

strenuously.  The  committee  says  ihns  d.nn 
.'Should  not  go  ahead  uiral  the  effect  ol  M:- 
K.iry  Dan.i  on  n-sh  runs  1^  determined. 

These  are  \ ..I.d  reasons  lor  holding  up  th€_.e 
pr.Jects.  havaip  also  in  mind  the  need  J  :r 
economy.  Meantime  the  conunittee  h.ts 
cleared  very  substantial  appropriations  fs^r 
r-dvancln-r  Ncnhwi'.st  pro.ect^  now  fcuildui,;! 
Detroit.  Lockout  Point.  McNary.  Chict  Z<jt\\>h. 
All  or  the.  -  ■will  produce  hydroelectric  energy 
in  such  quantity  that,  unless  it  is  largely  di- 
verT,.?d  t.j  alum-nun  plants  cr  the  Hanfnrd 
Worlis.  Lhould  tjl:e  care  of  substantial 
growth  !r.  the  .Vorth  /est  for  the  next  several 
years. 

Congress  is  ri.ght  In  studying  all  the  factors 
relating  to  these  project*  '  The  ob.:e<ni:jiis  nf 
the  fishing  industry  against  Ice  Hartor  are 
valid.  It  Is  not  urgently  needed;  its  navi- 
gation  benefits   are  slight 

On  the  whole  Congress  has  been  verv  gen- 
erous m  ,-ec^nt  yc-rs  in  appropriations  fur 
western  de' .  lopment.  It  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture as  pub.-c  llnances'  permit  and  as  we  can 
prove  cur  ess*-  \"e  should  not  concenm  the 
Hou.te  committee  lor  holding  up  the'e  two 
pro.ects  nrw. 


Ci^Tiraencement  Address  by  Georfc  L.  P. 
V/caver  rt  Li.-i::jstcne  Coliere,  Salu- 
bar; ,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MlNXtl-^OTA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
mencement addres.'-  by  Mr.  George  L.  P. 
V/eaver.  special  assbtant  to  the  Chair- 
nan  cf  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  This  address  was  delivered  to 
the  graduatin?  c.ass  at  Livingstone  Col- 
lege. Salisbury.  N.  C.  I  consider  it  sm- 
Hificant.  Mr.  President,  both  beca'ise  of 
my  hlch  personal  recard  for  Mr  Weaver 
snd  his  abilities  and  al.-:o  because  it  rep- 
r-.'=^nt':  the  crcci  cf  many  millions  of 
youiis  American  Negroes  eaeer  to  be  con- 
sidered equally  mtcgiated  into  the  Amer- 
ican society  and  eager  lo  protect  and 
extend  the  princ;ples  of  our  American 
society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
V.  a  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

President  Trent,  members  of  the  tr-ostee 
boaj-d.  and  the  me.nb<-rs  vJ  tlie  graduatir.^ 
clas. ,  I  gr^tciuliy  avail  ir.ystif  of  ihi-  pn\i- 
lege  of  addressing  the  claiw  of  1951 

Fnr  the  gradu.'.te.';  nf  this  clais,  f>„s  for  the 
gradu^ites  oi"  all  preceding  clashes,  th^is  d.=iy 
and  this  occasion  present  many  peipiexm^ 
qutstJons.  In  the  past,  these  a_uestlons, 
though  numerous,  have  been  rei&tively 
simple  1  What  wcrk  to  do;  which  opportuni- 
ties to  seek;  what  kind  of  ambitions  to 
Eiitisfy.  But  today,  unlike  any  other  period 
In  the  history  cf  our  country,  different  kinds 
of  questions  present  themselves — questions 
that  are  frightening  In  their  impact — ques- 
tions not  about  the  future  of  the  individuals 
or  even  of  a  generation  but  questlcns  that 
concern  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
future  of  all  the  free  world. 
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The  hU*  jry  of  the  iMt  ♦  yean,  correspond- 
luf  wlih  the  period  of  your  college  career. 
repr«MRt4  the  period  when  our  counlrv. 
openlT.  :ranklT.  and  courageously  embarked 
upon  a  policy  of  supporting  free  peoples  who 
realDted  «ubJugatlon  by  armed  mlnorl'.les 
within  or  by  ouialde  preaaure*.  Likewise, 
the  history  of  the  laat  4  years  more  than  ar.y 
other  comparable  period  ha»  ofTered  more 
boot  of  our  eventually  realizing  the  Ideal  of 
freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
people  here  at  home 

Aa  a  result  of  these  twin  developments. 
fpu  must  be  willing  to  face  the  greater  chal- 
lenge and  to  accept  the  heav7  responalblllties 
which  these  changes  have  brotight  about. 
In  answering  the  queatlon  of  what  work  f) 
do.  which  opportunities  to  seek,  and  what 
kind  of  ambitions  to  satisfy,  previous  ba.Tiers 
based  on  the  fact  that  you  are  a  Neijro  are 
crumbling  The  excuse.  I  was  turned  down 
because  I  am  a  Negro."  Is  not  as  vslld  todny 
aa  It  was  yesterday.  Today,  the  most  im- 
portant limiiations  on  your  ability  to  realize 
your  ambitions  are  the  limitations  you  cir- 
cumscribe for  yourself.  Tals  Is  the  exciting 
challenge  of  your  a;eneration.  Your  oppcr- 
tunlty  to  equal  (or  surpass!  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  Dr  Bunche.  a  Dr.  Charles  Drew,  a 
Dr  Percy  Julian,  a  Judge  Hastle,  a  Jackie 
Kobin*>n  are  much  greater— thanXs  :n  iarce 
measure  tD  then  pioneering  T.xlav.  y  )ur 
best  poisibiUty  of  a  job  that  reasiimably  ap- 
prtximate*  your  training  is  not  conSned  to 
teaching  school. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  yours  is 
the  responsibility  of  clearly  understanding 
the  lasues  mat  are  agitating  the  minds  .*nd 
hearts  of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  In  order  to  make  your  maximum 
contribution  as  an  Individual,  you  muit  rec- 
ognize the  kind  of  struggle  in  which  the  free 
wcvld  finds  Itself  engaged.  To  understand 
the  needs  of  the  world  of  tomorrow  Is  basic 
to  the  survi»al  of  our  Nation — of  ourselves. 
Imperfect  though  our  country  is.  we  must 
fight  for  Its  preservation,  for  our  destiny  and 
tiuit  of  these  United  States  are  inextricably 
InterwoTen  We  must,  therefore,  fight  f:r 
the  pre«erTaticn  of  the  Idrala  of  a  democratic 
aodety 

Tou  must  clearly  understand  that  from 
the  end  of  World  War  II  until  the  beginning 
of  1M7.  the  United  States  made  every  etTort 
to  rvach  agreement  with  Buasla  and  main- 
tain cordial  relations  with  her  in  spite  of 
basic  disagreements  over  the  council  tables 
and  flagrant  violations  of  sovereignty  and 
Independence  of  bordering  countries  recently 
treed  from  the  Sail  yoke  It  was  also  ap- 
parent dtirtng  this  period  that  the  Western 
World  was  rapidly  approaching  banlLruptcy. 
and  the  Cnlted  States  was  the  only  Nation 
abla  to  effect  recovery. 

On  March  12.  1947.  however,  a  halt  wis 
called  to  aggression  and  the  Truman  doc- 
trine waa  enunciated.  The  Truman  doc- 
trine rapreaented  the  initial  step  In  the 
development  of  a  new  American  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  This  policy,  as  it  tixik  shape. 
vas  grounded  on  two  key  principles 

1.  That  the  United  States  will  aid  free 
peoples  everywhere  who  desire  to  live  In 
paaca  wttb  tiietr  neighbor? 

2.  Tbat  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  or 
pfoeperlty  unless  there  Is  a  continual  Im- 
prorement  in  the  standard  of  living  through- 
out the  free  world. 

The  Truman  doctrine  bad.  as  Its  Immedi- 
ate purpose,  the  extension  of  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey.  The  acceptance  of  this  doc- 
trine by  the  American  people  represented  a 
practical  reco^ltlon  that  the  national  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  our  country  was  In- 
•vttably  Iwund  up  with  the  free  peoples  of 
tbe  world. 

Thlm  doctrine  developed  tnto  a  policy  of 
fealttng  Communist  aggreealon  and.  If  poa- 
Mbla.  avoUUng  another  world  war.  The  ex> 
•eutlon  of  Ui^  policy  has  required  extraor- 
ttaary  patience.  flrmntM.  and  determlna- 


;e  another  war,  and 

w  .-'i     the    Cnlted 

..  ~    in   which   to 

a.-d    the   scope    and 


tlon.  We  have  helped  our  allies  to  meet 
challeng;es  In  Iran.  Greece.  Turkev  Trieste. 
Berlin.  Indochina,  and  Anally  K  .r^a 

Year  by  year  since  IM7.  the  L'ni'ed  Sta'es 
has  opp<«ed  these  aggressions  with  courage 
and  ptiLie  In  each  lasta.ice.  ^ne  threat.^ 
were  curbed  or  overcome  without  involving 
our  Government  in  t.,tal  wat 

The  Truman  d.jctrine  w,\3  f -l'.  w-d.  en 
June  5.  1947  (4  years  a.^r  t.jcl.iv  -xi-.n  the 
historic  prfspfAsal  .f  Secretary  j'.  .-?".iv  C'reori^e 
C  M.arshall.  a-  Harvard  U'llvprsity.  out  of 
which  the   Marshall   plan   em»:>ri;,ed 

The  Marsh.ill  plan  provided  a  broad  eco- 
nomic base  for  our  newly  en-.er^lng  foreign 
fxUcy 

However  since  June  '"-f  19.^0,  a  'rai;;cally 
sh..-t  time  after  W':rld  War  II  our  country. 
In  ass.'iciati'.n  with  *he  United  Nations,  has 
been  engaged  m  a  Uxi'ed  ^.ir  'j  halt  ag- 
gression in  Asia.  The  events  in  Korea, 
thouih  tra^lc  in  many  respects  and  to  many 
people,  ha'.e.  nevertheless,  made  an  Invalu- 
able cuntrlbuti'm  t-  *.he  future  security  i-f 
cur  country  Thev  have  again  made  us  face 
the  ne.es^ltle'  f  r  survival.  They  have 
underscred  th*^  pr  ::: coition  that  If  we  do 
not  a'*ain,  and  t.-.ea  maintain,  adequate 
strenc'li.  '.-.ere  '=  su:-'  ' 
America  b  sure  t.;  ;  se- 

la  the  f»o  pre.i'  U; 
States  had  a  jn? r:  >d  il 
mob^li^e  her  .strength, 
v.. lame  of  our  pr  jcljcti'-ii  anally  turned  the 
tide.  Today  *e  ;^annnt  bank  on  having  a 
period  uf  years  in  which  to  mobilize  our 
refcurce*  and  s'T^n^'t  In  this  new  world 
society  all  of  the  old  rules  have  changed. 
Wars  are  no  longer  declared,  and  the  world 
has  sc  ?hrunit  '.hat  oceans  no  longer  offer  a 
means  cf  defense 

Time  is  truly  of  the  essence  We  must 
rapidly  expand  our  t^tai  pr'Xiuction  in  order 
to  pr  vide  the  materials  and  equipment 
needed  to  luln.l  the  requirements  of  n"t 
only  JUT  defense,  but  to  supplement  the  re- 
quirements ot  cur  allies  defense.  The  need 
to  exp.iiid  our  production  has  demonstrated 
aj.ew  -.hat  we  .-re  not  a  self-siifflcient  country 
wi-h  unlimited  resources  and  a  monopoly 
on  productive  !tn^w-how  As  one  considers 
the  many  pr  blems  attendant  to  the  rapid 
expansi  n  >.  .r  nr  duction.  the  Impressive 
facts  as  'o  ,,ur  ..ependence  upon  Asia.  .Africa, 
and  S«juth  America  — the  so-called  under- 
developed areaj — fvjrce  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  constant  flow 
cf  these  needed  materials,  we  must  radically 
change  our  thmkmi  and  policies  In  dealing 
with  *he  pe  p;es  'f  these  so-called  under- 
de-  eloped  iire.is. 

C.  insider,  r  >r  -x.im-le  the  Impreaetre  facte 
as  to  uur  dependence  upon  thaee  areas: 
With  on.y  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
n  n\  and  7  percent  of  Its  area,  the  United 
Sta*e<  accounts  for  roughly  half  of  the  whole 
world  5  industru.1  output.  But  virtually  all 
of  our  natural  rubber,  manganese  (upon 
which  the  manufacture  of  steel  depends t, 
chroniiu.Ti.  and  tin.  as  well  as  a  quarter  of 
cur  z.nc  and  copper  come  from  abroad. 
mostly  from  t.he  underdeveloped  areas.  This 
is  alst  true  of  the  largest  part  of  our  uranium 
ere  Of  all  the  Imported  Items  which  are 
cf  suflS'.-ient  military  Importance  to  be  in- 
cluded m  .jur  St  .ck  piles.  73  p>ercent  in  total 
value  are  drawn  fr.m  these  areas. 

When  yuu  consider  resource's  ,jud  m  pe*!- 
ple.  In  EurL'pe  behind  the  ;r  n  <urtain 
then-  is  a  population  of  27ij  OuO  .*.)0  .ir.d  the 
Communist  or  Communlst-controiled  p>«?v  pie 
of  the  world  n^w  total  over  aoo  ..xx)  <>o  ..fi.- 
ple.  In  terms  jf  nninpKjwer  unle.ss  we  .n- 
clude  the  people  of  .^sla.  Alrica  and  S<iu:h 
America — the  underdeveloped  aretia-  we  are 
outnumbered.  At  this  time,  unfortunately. 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  can  depend  on 
this  source  of  manpower. 

Our  dependence  upon  the  so-calied  under- 
developed areas  (largely  populated  by  darker 
peoples)  compels  us  urgentlv  to  consider  me 


range  of  human  liberties  and  rights  here  at 
home  It  Is  only  by  enlarging  these  liber- 
ties and  rights  here  at  home—  by  demon- 
strating that  democracy  Is  color  blind — that 
we  convince  the  peoples  of  the  underdevel- 
oiJ^d  .,ire,is,  particularly  .\sla  and  .\frU:a,  that 
oor  interest  s;r;es  beyond  the  exploitation  of 
their   natural    resources. 

If  ae  are  to  meet  the  production  goal  that 
the  present  situati.)n  demands,  we  must  uti- 
lize our  avail.'ible  manpower  resources  to  bet- 
te.-  advantage  than  Is  the  present  Ciise  We 
must  utilize  women  more  effectively  In  in- 
dustry recall  older  people  back  Into  Indu.s- 
try,  better  utilize  our  handicapped  workers 
In  the  employment  patterns  in  .American  in- 
dustry we  can  no  Uinger  afford  the  luxury 
cf  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  Our  dilemma  is  much  more  difficult 
of  si  .ution  today  than  In  the  comparable 
p«»nod  )f  liftl,  for  we  must  realize  the  high- 
est pr  <luctive  capacity  from  each  worker 
I  am  C'lnvlnced,  hc.:iwever.  In  o^rder  to  make 
effective  this  policy,  in  order  to  guarantee 
the  fullest  participation  of  all  available 
Workers,  we  must  have  a  centralized  enforce- 
ment agency— a  FEPC. 

*»Ve  ca.n  no  lijnger  underrate  the  produc- 
tion po.ronu.il  iif  our  known  enemies.  We 
can  no  longer  think  of  the  sweep  of  territory 
behind  the  iron  curtain  a.s  a  place  where 
peasants  scratch  the  earth  with  a  stick.  It 
Is  a  vast  land,  rich  with  untold  resources 
An  Immense  industrial  machine  has  been 
built  behind  that  iron  curtain,  and  we  now 
kn  w  that  the  greater  share  of  Its  produc- 
'.  n  -  es  mt  implements  of  war  and  in'j 
nv  rt>  industrial  capacity.  That  Indu.^tnal 
c.-io.i:-;'v  IS  producing  weapons.  Unskilled 
pea.sani-8  didn  t  make  the  tan.^'s,  guns,  or  jet 
fighters  that  are  being  used  against  the 
United  Nation  forces  m  Korea. 

Our  next  problem  is.  perhaps,  at  once  the 
mosr  difficult  and  most  important.  The 
A.merlcan  people  must  understand  the  kind 
of  s'ruggle  In  which  we  are  engaged  It  Is 
nor  primarily  a  military  struggle;  Indeed,  at 
the  ni-mpnt  it  is  primarily  a  political  and 
so<  1 1.  -itruggle  which  the  Russians  are  wag- 
ini:  against  our  ideology  in  every  quarter  of 
thi!  world.  To  tru-st  solely  to  military  need.' 
to  defend  ourselves  against  such  an  attack 
Is  to  lose  the  struurgle  before  it  beams — is 
to  exoedlte  the  very  disaster  we  seek  to 
prevent. 

We  must  develop  a  political  and  sorial  of- 
fensive for  .•\sia  .vnd  .Sirica  that  rec-gnlze-; 
their  prim.ary  needs,  before  we  can  defend 
our'=elves  against  the  attraction  that  Com- 
munist promises  and  propaganda  have  for 
people  whose  s'ruggle  is  f  :t  enough  food  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  Merely  to  be 
against  communism  is  not  an  offensive  but 
a  confe.sslon  if  political  bankruptcy  and 
Intellectual  collapse 

The  peoples  of  .^sla  and  .Africa  have  been 
seeking  reforms  for  many  years  They  are 
In  the  midst  of  revoiuticns  founded  on  com- 
plaints as  specific  as  ours  were  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  as  tm.portant 
These  complaints  are  In  part  Absence  of 
schools  for  their  children:  Lack  of  doctors, 
clinics  and  hospitals;  a  svstem  of  taxation 
under  which  millionaires  pay  little  or  no 
t,t,x-~  e'o/ernment.s  are  corrupt  and  e'ections 
tii.r  are  rigged  In  advance;  ownership  oi 
l.mi'i   f-v   a  :ew 

Ihfse  are  great  burning  issues  In  the 
villages  o:  .\sia  and  -■Kfrica  It  is  on  those 
l.s.sues  that  the  present  revolutions  In  Asia 
and  .Arrica  are  based  They  are.  In  many 
instances.  dire^.-ted  by  Communists  but  there 
Is  n  t  an  ounce  of  c(jnimunism  in  the  Issues 
themselves  Communism  as  a  philosophy 
has  very  little  appeal  tc  the  hungry  peasant 
of  .\sia  and  Africa.  He.  like  his  American 
counterpart,  wants  to  own  his  plot  of  land — 
to  be  able  to  walk  around  it.  fence  It.  and 
say    "This  Is  mine  " 

The  Marshall -plan  concept  U  one  of  the 
answers  to  Communist  propaganda.  The  ex- 
perience uf  the  last  6  vears  has  proved  it. 


particularly  in  Europe.  It  ha?  proved  In 
France  and  throughout  Western  Europe  that 
If  communism  is  opposed  by  weapons  appro- 
priate uj  the  struggle  against  communism — 

by  economic  and  social  opportunity — com- 
munism cannot  score  its  victories  of  despera- 
ticn.  If  the  la^it  6  years  have  demonstrated 
anything,  they  have  shown  that  the  Marxist 
destiny  is  not  inescapable  when  men  of  cour- 
&i3  and  resource  make  up  their  minds  to 
oppose  It  Only  those  who  continue  obaU- 
r.ateiy  and  chUdiahly  to  regard  the  crisis  In 
which  we  live  as  a  military  crisis  to  be  won 
or  lost  by  military  weaporuj  can  fail  to  read 
the  vaat  signiflcance  of  that  victory  to  which 
we  give  the  wholly  deceptive  title  of  Eco- 
nomic Aid  to  Europe. 

Unless  we  recognize  the  kind  of  struggle 
we  are  engaged  In.  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
ina'eria.o  and  productive  goals  that  have 
bet  11  .'^et  will  be  wasted.  Unless  we  recognize 
the  kind  of  struggle  we  are  engaged  in,  we 
cannot  shed  the  intellectual  fear  and  paraly- 
sis that  has  gripped  America — a  paralysis 
that  IS  driving  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  seek  coustantly  a  scapegoat,  a  paralysis 
that  forces  us  to  lofik  for  someone  to  blame 
for  the  kind  of  crisis  that  presently  exists 
In  the  world,  a  subtle  creeping  paralysis  of 
freedom  of  thn-.ight  and  speech  that  has 
fastened  Its  dead  hand  on  our  college  cam- 
prises  In  many  parts  of  the  country  A  study 
o:  72  major  ct^lleges  in  the  United  States  by 
the  New  York  Times  Indicated  that  many 
members  of  the  college  community  were 
weary  and  felt  varying  degrees  of  inhibition 
abour  speaking  out  on  controversial  issues, 
discussing  unpopuUr  concepts  and  partici- 
pating In  student  political  activity,  because 
Thev  were  fearful  cf  .social  disapproval — fear- 
ful of  belne  considered  a  pink  or  having  a 
Communist   label   pinned   on   them. 

No  matt^er  how  strong  ^76  become  in  ma- 
terials and  weajions.  we  cannot  win  the  cold 
war  of  Ideas  bv  running  scared  We  can- 
n<it  devel'ip  a  foreign  poUcv  that  will  win  the 
lovalties  of  the  pe<')ples  of  the  underdeveloped 
.":rea<  irom  a  poeture  of  fear  We  must  re- 
estnollsh  the  moral  and  Intellectual  cltma-e 
that  en.ibled  us  to  project  a  Marshall-plan 
concept  to  the  peoples  of  Europe.  We  must 
reestablish  a  moral  and  In  .ellectMSl  climate 
that  allowed  us  to  prtiject  a  program  as  far- 
r  ;i,-hing  as  the  President's  clvU-ri::hts  pro- 
gram c  nsistent  with  our  best  Ideals  and 
traditi'.ins. 

This  Is  not  a  shcrt-term  risk.  This  Is  a 
long-term  task  We  American  people  too 
often  pin  our  hopes  on  the  proposition  that 
a  demonstration  of  strength  and  purpose 
will  Induce  Russia  to  change  its  tactics — 
that  the  Soviet  menace  will  suddenlv  fade 
awav  and  let  us  all  break  trainlr?  and  relax 
by  *orae  neat  device  In  a  conference  or  some 
new  loenslati.-e  bill,  or  some  show  of  strength. 
or  some  accident  of  gCKxl  fortune. 

Th-»  .■\;:;erv.:in  pe<.^ple  must  think  and  plan 
In  terms  of  a  decade  or  even  a  generatloin 
This  means  that  .Americans,  like  Etiropean.s 
for  the  pa.st  two  generations  will  be  expected 
to  adjust  their  personal  lives,  their  educa- 
tion, and  their  businesses  to  a  permanent 
pr-rgram  of  rotarinc  military  service  which 
will  ln%'oive  United  States  deaths,  higher 
taxes,  and  a  lower  standard  of  economic  liv- 
ing. This  means  the  plans  for  your  future 
will  have  to  recognize  the  realities  of  today. 

\.'e  in  America  have  an  historic  mlssicn. 
We  are  the  .u-chltects  ot  the  greatest  design 
for  living  yet  conceived.  W^e  are  demon- 
strating that  men  of  all  backgrounds  and 
cultures  can  be  welded  together  by  the  force 
cf  an  ideal— Individual  lit    rty. 

The  Negro  as  well  as  the  white  citizen 
m  'St  believe  In  this  grea*  design — in  this 
democratic  ideal.  The  Negro,  more  than  any 
o'her  American  citizen  of  this  day,  values 
democracy  becaiise  he  is  engaged  in  the 
struggle  to  enjoy  It.  He  Is  engaged  in  the 
struggle  to  be  treated  like  every  other  citi- 
zen— that  he  be  accepted  or  rejected  not  col- 
lectively, on  ihe  basis  of  his  color,  but  indi- 


vidually, on  the  basis  of  whatever  merit  he 
may  posaees.  He  aslts  only  the  most  ele- 
mental and  fundamental  prerogative  of  cltl- 
aership  In  a  democracy,  equality  of  treat- 
ment. We  are  moving  closer  and  closer  to- 
ward realizing  this  goal. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  chants  that 
correspond  to  your  college  tenure: 

The  right  to  Individual  safety  and  security 
of  person  has  been  Increased. 

The  right  to  citizenship  and  its  privileges 
has  been  strengthened. 

The  right  to  vote  in  primaries  as  well  as 
ele'^ttons  has  been  extended. 

Significant  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
armed  services,  eliminating  segregation  and 
discrimination,  particularly  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force 

The  rl:ht  to  equality  of  opportunity  has 
been  extended.  Eleven  State  legislatures 
have  passed  laws  against  discrimination  in 
employment.  More  important,  the  concept 
IS  being  more  widely  accepted  each  day 

In  a  series  of  historic  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  struck 
down  restrictive  housing  covenanus.  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  banned  segregation  In  interstate 
travel.  In  the  period  ahead,  we  ha\e  two 
vital  tasks  to  perform  simultaneously— we 
must  prepare  and  man  our  defense  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  mpo  of  progress 
toward  realizing  the  democratic  goal  of 
equality. 

In  rallying  the  American  people  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  continuing  program  to  improve  our 
civil  rights,  we  contribute  toward  strength- 
ening our  foreign  policy,  we  strengthen  our 
moral  leadership  in  the  family  of  ni'.tions. 
Ey  her  deeds.  America  must  convince  watch- 
ful peoples  everywhere  that  we  not  only  pro- 
fess democracy,  but  that  we  deeply  believe  in 
It  and  Uve  it.  and  that  the  benefits  that  flow 
from  democratic  living  apply  to  all  people 

Dunns;  the  struggle  tc  realize  your  destiny, 
do  not  harbor  bitterneae  and  anlmobity;  on 
the  other  hand,  offer  no  apologies  and  bow 
to  no  one  in  demanding  for  the  gro  .p  of 
citizens  with  which  you  happen  to  be  identi- 
fied by  accident  of  color  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  are  the  priceless  heritage 
cf  every  .American  citizen. 

You  can  draw  strf^ngth  and  sustenance  for 
the  d.iys  ahead  fr'^ni  yur  prioeless  heritage. 
This  heritage  is  derived  fr  m  your  mothers 
and  faihers  nnd  then  ancestors  before  them. 
They  had  mucn  more  to  tear,  their  trials 
and  tribulations  have  been  great;  their  road 
has  been  hard.  They  had  Uttle  but  great 
1  rtiTude  and  'greater  faith.  Their  eyes,  their 
minds,  their  hearts  have  always  been  tixnd 
on  the  on»  imperative  goal — equality  and 
Integration  into  American  society  with  full 
and  unquain'ied  A.T.erican  ci'tzenship.  For 
y  u  thi,~  iT'ul  is  ir.easuraijiy  closer  m  realiza- 
tion. Y'ju  Will  n.  t  be  working  for  what 
America  and  the  world  have  been,  not  for 
what  America  and  the  world  are  today,  but 
you  will  he  wrrkmg  icr  rh?  dr','ani  of  what 
America  and  the  world  can  be. 


Fourth  of  July,  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^.KS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF    MAS8ACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  SS^ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
WHEHaY]  delivered  an  address  today  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Celebration 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the  Dec- 


laration of  Independence.  The  meeting 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Independence  Homecoming 
Committee  at  the  BcUevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  and  was  held  to  prepai-e  plans  for 
a  ma«ni£cent  celebration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  addres.";  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Reccrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
VI  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Recoro, 
a.s  follows: 

Among  all  my  duties  as  a  United  States 
•Senator  and  all  my  responHlbtlUles  as  a  citi- 
zen I  hold  as  a  signal  honor  this  opportunity 
to  address  vou  at  this  most  significant  meet- 
ing; this  patriotic  meeting  which  spearheads 
the  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  annivemary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 

In  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  are  as- 
sembled on  hallowed  ground  not  as  Inwyers, 
or  doctors,  or  tradesmen,  but  as  Americans. 

The  William  Penn  charter  of  government 
for  Pennsylvania  was  adopted  In  168a  The 
charter  provided  the  right  of  every  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  to  do  and  to  say  the  very 
things  for  which  William  Penn  had  been  Im- 
prisoned In  London  only  20  years  before  he 
came  to  America 

William  Penn  in  Pennsylvania.  Lord  Balti- 
more In  Maryland,  and  Roger  Williams  in 
Rhode  Island  were  champions  of  the  sound 
philosophy  that  the  state  exists  for"  man  and 
not  man  for  the  state.  They  planted  this 
seed  in  the  New  World  It  ripened  In  the 
esrablishrient  of  a  government  based  upon 
the  fundamental  principle  that  the  dignity 
of  man  Is  paramount  over  the  state 

This  new  phllasophy  had  no  dlrrespect  for 
the  state,  but  it  ei-itabilshed  in  the  modern 
world  the  freedom  of  the  indtsddtial.  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Iron  hand  of  Eovernment. 
It  wa.s  tlie  beginning  of  the  movement  that 
culminai-ed  In  tlie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  the  adoption  of  the  ConEtltutlon. 

Your  city,  no  doubt,  more  than  any  city  5n 
the  modern  world,  has  had  the  privilege  of 
practicing  William  Penn's  philosophy  of 
government,  which  Is  shown  In  the  charter 
of  government  for  Pennsylvania.  This  con- 
cept which  runs  through  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constltutiiin  was 
adopted,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  in  Phlla- 
delohla. 

Before  us  hi  the  mandate  of  the  founding 
fathers,  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  unbroken  line  of 
builders  of  our  beloved  country  to  carry  on, 
to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  liberty,  which 
forces  of  tyrannv  under  one  disguLie  nr  an- 
other would  snuff  out.  We  are  challenged  to 
pa£8  freedom,  m  practical  application  along 
to  the  rising  generation  for  it«  custody  and 
preservation 

On  *2ie  next  F',iurth  of  July,  in  this  city  of 
Philade.phia.  cradle  of  independence,  and  m 
ever/  city.  vli;,age.  and  hamlet  throughout 
the  land,  patriotic  Am-erlcans.  153.000.000 
strong,  will  loyft-lly  give  tribute  Uj  those 
God-fearing  men  and  women  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  who  gave  their  all  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberty  and  freedom — our  Amer- 
ican heritage. 

But.  fellow-AmencAns.  we  shall  honor 
them  best  by  our  actions.  Listen  to  these 
words: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  en  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  ottt 
sacred  honor." 

Tes,  those  words  are  fotind  In  the  kMt 
paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. That  la  what  the  resolute  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  said  and 
that  is  what  they  did. 
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On  ihiM  coming  fourth  of  July,  let  the 
belU  or  freedom  again  rln«  throvighout  tbe 
Und.  Thii  will  be  noHcf  to  the  tyranta  of 
Mc»cow.  It  wUl  b*  grim  warning  to  the 
CommiuiJsta.  both  within  and  without  our 
borders,  that  we  want  none  of  their  shabby 
wares  It  will  give  hope  and  courage  to  free- 
dom-lOTtng  people*  everywhere. 

People  all  over  the  world  are  yearning  and 
praying  for  moral  leadership  This  la  the 
greatest  contribution  our  country  can  malcc 
toward  subduing  the  forces  of  evil  that  would 
fasten  upon  all  mankind  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny a  tyranny  Just  as  despotic  as  that  fpim 
which  the  Founding  Fathers  declared  their 
independence  and  freedim  f  irever 

The  great  masse.^  In  Russia  in  China,  In 
Europe — all  over  the  world  — believe  this  m 
ihelr  hearts  as  flrnaly  as  d-j  the  AmcTcan 
people  And.  let  no  one  tell  you  there  Is 
lack  of  unity  among  the  American  people  un 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  D'cUr.i- 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States 

We  are  a  united,  patriotic  people  on  these 
never,  never-dying  principles  All  we  a.'k  .3 
leadership  that  adheres  to  these  principles 
In  domestic  a.Talrs.  and  In  our  dealing's  v  itli 
the  world.  JVistice  and  fairness  to  all.  favors 
to  none.    This  U  tru»-  Americanism 

By  your  plans  to  8ymb<i!lze  these  princi- 
ples in  pageantry,  pfimp,  and  ceremony,  ur.d 
to  dljtplay  Old  Glory  even  from  the  hvimb>*t 
dwelling,  you  contribute  greatly  to  the  f)^r- 
petuation  of  peace,  abundance,  and  happi- 
ness. 

I!ight-thlnklng  Americans,  arid  they  are 
the  overwhelming  majority  denounce  moral 
decay  In  high  offices  of  government,  laxity  l:i 
law  enforcement.  .=ir.d  tne  failure  to  scotch 
leaders  of  the  communistic  conspiracy  with- 
in our  very  midst. 

Are  we  mindful  of  the  boast  of  Lenin,  taclc 
In  1924.  that  some  day  the  conspirators  of 
Moscow  would  force  the  United  States  to 
spend  Itself   into  destruction' 

Is  that  terrible  prophey  cfjmlng  true' 

Are  we  mindful  of  the  dangers  of  run-away 
Inflation? 

Are  we  mindful  of  the  cast  of  govern- 
ment— that  tme-third  ol  the  business  di.iie 
In  the  United  States  of  America  is  done  by 
the  Government' 

.'ellow  Americans.  »e  must  recognize  ail 
cf  these  developments  ss  sinister  threats  to 
our  Republic  But.  my  friends,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  America  that  a  co<  d 
d<j»e  of  Americanism  won't  cire 

This  gathering  demonstrates  Philadelphia 
«nd  the  State  of  Penn-sylvanla.  with  the 
Federal  Government  cooperating  pursuant 
to  the  resolution  introduced  by  y uur  f.v.e 
Senators — Eo  Maxtin  and  Jim  Drrr,  and 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Sei;ate — will 
take  the  lead  In  commemorating  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence But  this  Is  not  alone  your  responsi- 
bility This  la  an  obligation  all  of  ns.  as 
citizens,  have  to  fulfill  in  the  name  of  all 
mankind. 

The  American  people  are  trustees  lor  U'o- 
erty  and  freedom.  It  Is  a  tr\jst  of  con- 
science It  Is  the  adherence  to  that  still. 
•mall  voice  heard  by  men  through  the  cen- 
turies In  their  struggle  for  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. '  These  are  nat- 
ur«l.  unalienable  rights  of  men  wherever 
they  live 

Freedom  and  liberty  are  principles  with- 
out betitnning  and  without  ind  They  are 
not  invented  or  newly  discovered  by  the 
draftera  and  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  the  thanks  and  praise 
of  all  freedom -loving  people*  go  to  the 
■tatmmen  of  tbe  American  Colonies  for  (and 
putting  it  the  Lincoln  way)  eaUbllshlng  "a 
D«w  DAtlcn.  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedl- 
cat«d  to  the  propoaition  tliat  all  men  arc 
creatsd  equal  " 

Bei*.  on  these  aborea  of  what  la  now  the 
Umt«d   States    of    Araerlca.    Qod-reapecUng 


men  and  worren  d.ired  t;  rj**' I  i-''  '  r  "o 
flsjht  for,  and  to  die  f-r  th?  es'at,.i,s;,r;.*-:.t 
of  a  nation  four.cWd  iij>':n  the  principle  that 
to  afford  man  hi.s  i;rea^est  c;>portunlty  for 
expression  of  hl.s  God-(fiven  talents.  Initia- 
tive and  enterpri.-^e.  g  verr.ment  must  be 
servant,  not  master    of  th*-  pe.ple. 

The  strength  of  ".ur  N.iti"n  lies  In  the 
di.Tuslon  of  I'.s  «.  vprpianty  among  the  peo- 
ple We  r-'coijnize  that  the  combined  wis- 
dom of  all  the  people  is  more  dependable 
a:.d  o.Ters  rmr"  Tpv.or  unity  for  the  progreas 
of  all  toward  bet'er  t.'imgs  in  life  than  any 
form  of  dicta'i  .r-hip 

America  has  n..io<-  rr.rire  progress  and  cn- 
jc^ved  more  :  v  •-  .-•  -  'i  things  in  life  in  the 
175  vears  since  'ne  Fining  of  the  Declaration 
(  :  i!  'ifofi.  it!.:e  tnan  all  other  countries 
corr.h;:i''d    .ver  the  last  300  years. 

America  5  accomplishments  In  all  that 
acids  -o  comfort,  contentment,  securny,  and 
peace  of  mind  are  a  beac^on  to  freedom-lov- 
ing people  everywhere  In  freedom  to  wor- 
shi.)  Ood  AS  the  true  guide  for  living:  In  ex- 
ten.slon  of  religious  and  philanthropic  ef- 
f  Tt-:  m  discoveries  which  alleviate  sufTer- 
l!Vv'.  ir.nlh!;  i-e  spare,  and  produce  wealth; 
In  rerosnitior.  '^f  the  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual in  -rare  l.ictory.  mine,  and  on  the  farm; 
In  ediiratlon.  the  ;ir"!  sciences,  and  profes- 
fl.  ns;  and  In  the  refinement  of  laws  under 
a  just  Constitution  for  protection  of  the 
ir.       eut  rights  of  our  people. 

Under  these  conditions,  givlns  to  the  In- 
dividual free  rein  for  development  of  hla 
tfller"  initiative,  and  enterprise,  invention 
ha.-  fl  unshed  It  Is  In  the  political  climate 
c  '  irped'im  >>f  thougnt  that  man  makes  the 
m'  '  of  his  opportunltifs,  gaining  his  re- 
ward by  service  to  others. 

In  this  same  field,  foreign  nations  have 
n;  idp  zreat  strides  in  selected  concentration 
of  e.T  ;r'  but  a  survey  of  the  whole  range  of 
Invention  will  show  that  this  country  ex- 
cel.s. 

No  doubt,  rry  friends,  you  will  depict  some 
cf  the  outstanding  American  Inventions  In 
your  Fourth  of  July  pageantry  In  bringing 
hr^me  to  bc-ys  and  girls  the  blessings  of  be- 
ini?  an  American,  and  of  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  this  land  of  oppcMrtunlty;  and  to  Jar 
sime  tf  tne  r^idsters  Into  realization  that  all 
of  thesp  =;  d  things  did  not  Just  happen  by 
accldpn* 

Wl.'^re    !:  .■  A.merlca   couid    there   be   a 

ppn\in.;:.  t:.i:.:i..n.  a  Ford.  Bell,  Morse. 
H  we.  Whitnev.  Edison.  Goodvear.  or  Baeke- 
l.irid'  Then  there  an?  the  Wright  brothers, 
wr.  i.n-e  provided  the  key  to  survival  of  tbla 
Rpp'.ioUc  through  air  power. 

.\:.d  If  you  examine  the  careers  of  the 
ir».\-  i;-.-.>v.-  rs  you  will  find  most  of  them 
wpre  r  •  "i  :::  with  the  pr..)verbi.il  spoon  in 
tl.ei:  mouth  They  had  their  opportunity. 
and  they  made  the  most  of  It. 

Ch.irles  Goodyear  lived  in  poverty  while 
strue^liii!?  to  m.ike  rubber  products  that 
wouid  not  melt  In  summer  or  become  brittle 
m  Winter  He  served  his  apprenticeship 
r.vht  here  m  Philadelphia.  Income  from  his 
invent!  :..*  a  i  .  ■  »t.  and  he  gave  It  ail  away. 
In  hL-   :  i'er  yo   rs  he  remarked: 

Ti^e  .idvantages  of  a  career  In  life  should 
:.  t  oe  estimated  exclusively  by  the  stand- 
;(rci.>  of  dollars  and  cents,  as  la  too  often 
d  lie  M-in  1  w  jist  cause  for  regret  when 
he  >'  'A's   '.i.d  n       :".<'  reapB." 

Due  t>i  the  li.-'->.nijs  of  freedom,  there  is 
the  career  .>f  Fluus  Howe,  inventor  of  the 
sewing  machi::e      I'   is  inspiring. 

We  do  not  h.r.e  t.  iotik  into  the  history 
b'jc»k3  alone  Ir  typical  success  stories. 
American  genius  is  t  nstantly  opening  new 
fnntiers  In  chemi-str-. .  medicine,  and  In- 
dustry. 

Gigantic  lndu.<tr;es  are  sprincmg  up  be- 
cause of  freedom  of  t.^>'i;»:ht  ai.a  rrf.;  n-.- 
petltlve  enterprise  And  "he  ch.i. >;  .  :.- 
fronting  us  tixlay  is  to  keep  it  th  it  v.  v. 

Yes.  we  stand  In  the  presence  ct  ti.e  m  st 
lmp<»rtant  175  years  m  hl.<t>  rv  Let  us  firm  y 
resolve  to  give  constant  heed  to  tiie  admnr.i- 


tlon.  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  pri^-*  "f  lib- 
erty" Without  freedom  there  -an  bp  no 
worth-while  pr-'^ress  With  'i*  frred-m  the 
industrial  mlitht  of  the  Univ!  «•  .•■^-  will 
wither  and  die. 

It  Is  most  Important  to  remember  •b.:T  -it 
this  time  when  the  sch-  !s  a-i  cr,ne>7es  are 
sending  forth  youth,  radiant  and  filled  with 
hope  and  aspirations. 

A  Fourth  of  July  celebration  wlthovrt  hon- 
oring that  wise  old  gentleman.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Indeed,  would  have  a  hollow  ring 
Philosopher  inventor,  s-atesman,  and.  of 
course,  printer — whatever  field  of  life  Frank- 
lin gave  attention— he  left  better  for  pos- 
terity, for  us  the  living. 

JeJTerson  Is  said  to  have  valued  the  opin- 
ions of  Franklin  and  John  Adam^  above  those 
of  others  In  establLshin?  'he  United  States 
of  America.  Those  hardy  pioneers  had 
boundl^  faith  In  the  wisdom  of  the  F>eople 
when  they  wrote  Into  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence their  Innermost  thoughts. 
John  Adams  told  his  fellow  delegates: 
•Tf  you  Imagine  that  I  expect  the  Declara- 
tion will  ward  off  calarmties  from  this  coun- 
try, you  are  much  mistaken. 

"A  bloody  conflict  we  are  destined  to  en- 
dure. This  ha.=t  been  my  opinion  from  the 
beginning  •  '  *.  But  freedom  is  a 
counter-balance  for  poverty,  discord,  and 
war.  and  more." 

Listen  again  to  his  words 
"Freedom    is    a    counterbalance    for    pov- 
erty.    •     •     ••• 

Oh.  that  this  penetrating  truth  were 
seared  Into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
fuzzy-thinking  persons,  who  blasphemously 
exclaim  "You  cant  eat  the  Constitution  " 
There  vere  appeasers  In  colonial  times  as 
there  are  appeasers  today.  They  want  to 
take  the  easy  way  out.  unmindful  that  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  easy  way  leads  only 
to  the  chains  of  enslavement  All  tyrants. 
past  and  present,  have  believed  that  if  the 
people  are  frightened  enough,  they  will  bow 
their  beads  in  abject  submission 

You  know  there  were  appeasers  m  the 
Continental  Congress  who  did  not  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  the  ov«r- 
whelmlng  majority  of  the  colonists  clearly 
understood  the  issue  "Give  me  UlDerty  or 
give   me  death."  cried   Patrick  Henry. 

Today,  the  obsessed  men  In  the  Kremlin 
seek  to  spread  fear  among  our  people. 
Through  their  agents  and  dupes  in  the  press 
and  on  the  radio,  and  on  the  public  platform 
they  seek  to  spread  paralyzing  fear  among 
our  people:  fear  that  our  republican  system 
of  government  is  outmoded;  fear  that  our 
traditional  foreign  policy  of  equal  Justice 
to  all  no  longer  Is  sound  and  that  we  must 
appe.ase  and  compromLse  with  principle  and 
engage  in  power  politics:  fear  that  if  we  do 
not  appease  on  Korea  our  cities  will  be 
bombed  Into  ashes. 

In  a  world  of  mighty  empires  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  wore  not  afraid  They  kr.e-r 
their  cause  was  Just  and  that  In  God  >  *» :: 
way  Jtistlce  would  prevail.  Cast  your 
thoughts  back  to  Washinexon  s  ragged,  hun- 
gry, feet -bleeding  little  army  confronted  by 
what  then  was  the  mightiest  of  all  kingdoms. 
They  gave  their  all  that  here  there  would  be 
a  land  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  men  of 
good  wUl      And   they   were   victorious. 

In  spite  of  all  the  pitfalls  that  confronted 
the  budding  nation— the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  which  J  <hn  Adams  so  wisely  fore- 
warned— the  Republic  survived,  erew.  and 
prospered  and  tock  its  plice  in  ti'.e  family 
of  nations. 


It   Is  for  us  to   see   '*ha* 


t?e    d  H".? 


add  to  the  structure  hnuded  d  "wn  luways 
adhering  to  the  div;n-ely  mspi.'ed  concept 
(  :  all  power  in  the  people  and  three  great 
departments  ct  ^"vernmer.t  —  lewislative.  ex- 
e<-'.rive  and  judioial.  On  this  Ii.dependence 
Civ  let  us  empi-'.asize  the  sancity  of  each 
vi.'p  tr'n'.en'.  c-<  mplete  m  its  orbit  of  pre- 
r.'ij.itives  and  respotisibilities. 


And  let  us  aealn  resolve  to  maintain  ir.- 
vlclate  the  rights  and  prerogatives  cf  the 
?ta*es,  rememtserlnK  that  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  are  limited  to  those 
powers  srranted  by  the  peonle  The  pecpie 
alone  ha'-e  the  Cf;nstltuticnal  powpr  trj 
erant  authority  .And  they  have  the  power 
to  Withdraw  authority  unto  themselves  as 
their  wi.-dom  dicales. 

Freed  m  .ind  independence  were  not  e-s- 
tablished  overnicht  as  though  by  a  masric 
wiir.d  It  requir«'d  7  veirs  of  san~uinary  w.ir 
In  which  the  promulga'ion  of  tb.e  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  unified  and  welded  to- 
gether '"ne  r;  lonlsts 


The 


rmal   procedure   of   d<.'cl.\nnH:   inde- 


cendT:~e  began  on  June  7  1776  when  Rich- 
ard H' rry  Lee.  on  behalf  of  the  Virsmi.i 
dele  '"  n.  submitted  to  the  Continent.-'. I 
Co:,  ~ -ess   I  re.solutlon  declaring 

"T're-e  Ui.ited  Colonies  are.  and  of  rizht 
OU?h*  to  be  free  and  independent  Staves, 
that  '■h'-y  are  absolved  from  all  alleeiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political 
conncctl'~n  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  Is,  and  ouiht  to  be.  u:tally 
di-^lved  " 

This  resoi'r:  n  wa.s  vned  by  the  C-  ntl- 
nental  Coneres.s  on  Julv  2.  1776  Meanwhile, 
on  ilune  10  1776.  it  w.'.?  vr-'ed  to  appoint  a 
eomaalt'ee  to  "prepare  a  declaration  ui  the 
e?ect  of  said  first  resi-iiu'ion  "  The  c'n'.mit- 
tee  was  ;icpt~!nt?»d  the  f^Miowmit  d.ay  ai-,d  con- 
rtst'^'l  '■■t  Thoma.s  JetT'Tson.  J-ih'i  Adams. 
Benjr.min  FYanklin.  Poeer  Sherman,  and 
Robert  R    Liv'.ncstrn 

On  the  28*h  of  June  the  comm.lttep  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  the  draft  of  a  decl.^ra- 
tion  which  with  modifications.  wa..s  adopted 
and  sier.ed  by  J>"hn  Hanmck  President  -f 
the  Concress.  on  July  4.  1776  This  a.s  every 
An:ie:-ican  kn'Tw<:.  is  the  Deciarat:.  n  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

This  action  completed  the  epoch?.!  trans- 
action and  the  bell  of  Independence  Hall, 
right  here  in  Philadelphia,  that  nieh"  pro- 
cla:med   liberty   throughout   all  the  land. 

When  the  fiitieth  anniversary  of  the  hirrh- 
d  ■:■'  Tif  our  country  dr-'w  near  'wo  ?reat 
.XTiericans  so  directly  ciinnected  wi'h  the 
I>eclrirfl'irn  of  Independence  and  the  sure 
steps  f'-ir  firm  establishment  of  the  Repub- 
lic—Thomas Jefferson  and  John  Adams — 
were  still  living 

John  Adams'  last  years  were  spent  m  his 
belore<i  New  England  Jefferson,  too.  spent 
the  clo^.ing  yenrs  of  his  life  where  he  pre- 
ferred to  be — a'  Montice'.lo  Both  continued 
to  Ji'e  c  "un  =  el  to  the  people:  both  helped  to 
steer  *b.e  ship  of  state  on  an  even  keel 
throueh   those  formative  years 

As  the  P'-urth  of  ^uly  1826  was  apprrjach- 
Ine.  the  citizens  of  Qumcy.  Mass  .  besan 
pl.innlne  a  maentflceiit  celebration,  Tlie 
crmm:"tee  In  ch,jr5?e.  of  course  believed  that 
a  public  address  by  the  oldest  surviTing 
?i-ner  ■■.■f  the  EJecLiration  of  Independence 
wou'.d  be  appropriate. 

B'ut  Jchn  Adams  told  the  ccmmluee  he 
had  no  desire  to  make  such  an  appearance. 
He  w>:a:ld.  however.  propo«e  a  toast  that 
could  be  presented  as  coming  from  him. 

I  wul  five  you  independence  forever  "  he 
Siiid, 

The  committee  pleaded  for  more. 
Not  a  word."  said  Mr,  Adams 

At  'his  time  Jefferson  lay  lil  in  his  bed  at 
Moi^ticello  And  like  the  people  cf  Quincy 
iMd  turned  to  John  Adams  for  an  Inoepend- 
«jce  Dav  oration,  the  people  of  Virginia 
turned  to  Jefferson  for  a  message  He  was 
loo  1.1  tv  take  p&r'.  in  a  public  ceremony,  but 
he  left  one  deathless  word  for  the  Nation. 
O'ne  wcrd  over  hL5  signature. 

Historians  say  for  the  last  tune  m  his  Ule, 
Jerfers.n  t-.:ck  up  his  pen  and  wrote: 

"Freedom.     Thomas  Jefferson." 

When  the  Fourth  of  July  18:26.  dawned, 
the  pe\jpie  began  Joyously  celebrating  the 
Nation  s  Sitieth  birtJ3.1ay  Anniversary,  with 
the  Tir.civ.'i  If  church  o^.-s  a.-U  feitiviues 
on  into  t.ie  d.^v 


But  before  this  cre-^t  day  was  over  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  exactly  half  a  century  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted,  the  man  who  «rcte 
It  and  the  man  who  did  so  much  In  support 
cf  r.  Th  mas  JerTerson  and  John  Aa.ur.s-. 
died    almost  within  the  ht.ur 

Bi'th  passed  on,  leaving  to  the  new  United 
St.ites  of  America  a  la.«t  message,  each  of 
which  was  a  .single  glonotis  word  Com- 
bined, they  savp  i:s  and  to  all  posterity  the 
admen  iticn 

"Freedon^   and   independence    fcre\-PT  " 

The  .American  pf'.ple  are  a  tolerant  peo- 
ple, gei.-rous  Mid  forthright  In  d»aUn^ 
»itlh  their  rellowmen.  All.  n -minded  plan- 
ners ,ind  plotters  are  taking  advantage  of 
thP.se  "irtues.  They  cloas  'heir  schemes 
for  destruction  of  our  hard -won  freedom 
•-^ith  promises  of  peace,  prcsperlty.  and  all 
r  :od  things  This  is  the  technique  of  the 
C..mniu;.ist  infiltrators.  Measure  their  pro- 
p  sals  agam.st  tr.e  principles  of  the  Dec- 
lar.ition  of  Independence  a.id  their  counter- 
felt  nature  at  c:ice  becomes  apparent 

'Tr.xaticn  without  representation  is  tyr- 
.-.r.ny."  a.s.serted  the  American  c»;ioi;lsts. 

Ill  :ur  day  let  us  understand  that  tlie 
pc'x-er  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy  Fxces- 
i:ve  ta.Kati,:;n  destroys  the  Inltutive  .^f  the 
'crcpayer  It  robs  him  of  his  freedom  "o 
dlioose  o:  the  fruits  cf  hii  Uoor  as  he 
ch-oses.  When  Government  takes  a  i:,:ea:er 
,ir.d  greater  prcp.^rtion  cf  the  nation  i.  in- 
come it  whittles  .iway  a  b.i.=  :c  p:ll,;r  ■;!  -he 
Declaration  of  Independence 

V.'e  dare  not  shirk  ouj-  :e>0':n.Ticil:t:irs  as 
zu.ird»ar..s  jf  these  principle.':,  'cecause  :;--:■' in 
lies  the  hope  and  fi'ture  of  the  yo'uth  ot  the 
luid  Back-breaking  taxation  GefliMte.y 
r.l  ires  a  ..mitation  upon  their  opportunities. 

CcTruptlcn  cf  'he  Nntlcm's  monetary  sys- 
'em  IS  .in  ancien*  (ie\'.ce  o?  k.n^s  and  -x'ould- 
be  dictators.  Deba,s«ment  of  the  currency. 
cheap«;nLng  of  the  purchasing  P'~we.'  of  t.oe 
d.oi^.ir.  as  we  have  seen  m  recent  ye«ir.v  is 
robbery  of  the  people  s  freedom  ,u5t  a«  eSec- 
t:-.  e  as  th<:,ueh  the  lr.come  Ir -m  their  labor 
utre  taken  at  the  point  of  a  eun  Be  "u 
k;u;ird  against  this  rvil  mocsier  gc-iwina  .»t 
the  vit.-..s  cf   j-ur  Republic. 

The  framers  .A  the  C:.rj_=tituticn  wisely 
Icc^tfd  in  the  Congress  bread  and  amp.e 
power  to  provide  f'.r  the  retuiation  of  com- 
merce when  any  pscrll  ccnfronts  the  N.-.tion. 
such  as  the  threat  of  the  mtemationai  Com- 
munist ccospiracy  today. 

In  times  of  national  danger,  the  people 
gladly  sacrifice  temporarily  som£  ^f  their 
liberties  through  ccnstitutlcaally  enacted 
laws,  but  they  ha.e  a  right  to  demand  and 
insist  that  sound,  constructive  policies  are 
enacted  and  properly  administered  bv  gov- 
ernment oSciali,  who  honor  ao.d  respect  the 
Decidxation  of  Independence, 

And,  when  the  crisis  is  ^ver.  the  wartime 
powers  to  push  peirple  arotind  must  be  lifted 
and  the  pe^iple  s  freedoms  miist  be  restcred. 

At  this  time  when  cur  American  heritage 
Is  being  threatened  by  the  sinister  gangsters 
of  the  Kremlin,  let  us  be  vigilant  ag-ainst 
being  edged  into  the  very  totalitarianism 
which  ws  oppose  and  which  is  denounced  by 
the  Declaration  cf  Independence 

International  afTairs  today  com.pletely 
dominate  our  domestic  economy,  ConX-uslon 
in  the  drrecticn  of  foreign  pclicy  tnevitabiV 
leads  to  confusion   in  domestic  afTairs. 

Let  us  heed  well  the  admonition  cf  George 
Waahinct^^n.  who  translated  the  principles 
cf  the  Declaration  of  Independence  into  fac- 
tual being  as  the  foundauon  cf  a  new  na- 
tion, through  the  seven  bic^xi-soaked  years 
cf  the  War  of  Independence. 

He  warned  against  entangling  foreign  alli- 
ances, because  he  recognized  the  Inherent 
peril  to  cur  freedom  in  the  game  of  Inter- 
nauonal  power  pciiacs.  Administrations 
may  change,  parties  may  change,  and  there 
wUl  be  differing  appro-aches  to  solutions  of 
problems,  but  the  fioadamentai  principles  of 
our  Gcveniment  do  uc:  change.    T^ere  mu^t 


be  no  compromise  of  principles  of  our  Re- 
public in  any  of  our  intercourse  with  other 

nations. 

The  keystone  r'  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy is  equal  Justice  to  ail  naTlcns;  to  stand 
ftrm.!y  for  principles  of  fairness  without  fear 
and  without  favor,  recogniitlne  the  right  of 
people  everywhere  to  their  choice  of  any 
government  they  choose  as  long  as  they  do 
not  Interfere  with  the  ris^hta  cf  others  to  the 
same  And.  if  we  foil.jw  tins  basic  policy, 
America  wUl  not  go  wrong 

The  American  people  covet  no  O'her  pen- 
plfs  territory  This  has  been  demonsuated 
aoam  and  a^^am  Out  of  the  'wo  trade 
Wi  rid  wars  In  which  our  country  poured 
forth  Its  -sons  arid  substance  with  tremen- 
dous loss  we  demanded  not  an  inch  cf  snil 
of  the  a:gres.scr:  not  a  red  penny  In  reoara- 
tions 

And  so  today  we  .seek  only  our  unalienable, 
natural  rirht  to  live  as  we  chi;n»e.  and  to 
let  others  live  as  they  choose.  It  is  tremen- 
d'"us!y  important  that  these  truths  today  be 
reem;:haslzed  to  the  pe<oples  of  all  countries, 
who  are  bem:;  a.xxled  with  prop-i^.mda  to 
the  contrary  by  the  dlab.  lical  plci'ers  of  the 
Kremlin, 

On  this  coming  Fourth  of  July,  'he  Am,?r- 


Ican   people   will   speak   these   truth.= 


Th^v 


are  the  true  v.oice  of  America,  invincible  an.d 
u^ccno.uerable  by  the  pagan  rcices  cf 
tyraiin:' 

On  this  Fourtl^  of  July  1951  nvre  than 
ever  before,  let  us  k?ep  the  go<xJ  laith  In  a 
mighty  chorus  from  coast  to  ccxst  and  from 
border  to  b-order  acrc^ss  this  mc=t  w-r.derful 
l£.nd  thro^ugh  parades  deplctlr.g  .Am°nca'» 
growth  and  grandeur  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  professions;  through  joyous  re«*lval.<(  and 
Srew,'.r"is  honoring  the  founders  and  plcneera 
and  the  fallen  heroes  in  all  the  war"=  for  frc:;- 
d'.m  ar.d  independence,  with  prayers  fcr  a 
speedy  and  victorious  end  to  the  confl.lf'  In 
Korea  so  that  our  boys  may  return  to  their 
homes  and  loved  ones,  and.  above  all,  by 
giving  thanks  to  God  for  His  holy  h;ht 

Felicw  Americans,  this.  then.  Is  tlie  key- 
note of  independence  homecoming  en  the 
one  hundred  ai.d  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
cf  the  signing  of  the  D€ciaratl:n  of  Inde- 
pendence To  garner  from  the  ^Icrlctis  past 
lessens  lor  the  present  and  f^.it-.^e,  and  to 
rededicate  "our  lives,  our  fortune'^  and  otir 
sacred  honor"  m  support  of  the  Declaration 
•:f  Independence 

For  this  IS  the  rtmd  to  a  lasting  ;-eace  w.th 
all  the  world,  and  for  decent,  h-onorabie 
living,  prcjspcrity  and  happiness  at  home 

In  this  Inaug-orai  luncheon  to  plan  lor  the 
Independence  Day  homecoming — a  hcme- 
commg  for  refuse  In  tiie  Declarauon  of  In- 
dependence— you  plan  for  more  than  a  day, 
a  year,  or  a  generation.  You  buttress  free- 
dom and  mdependence  for  ail  mankind  unto 
the  end  cf  time 

God  bless  America. 


Effect  oi  Gmtroii  •■  Is^slraJ  Acthity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAEIKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

CF  Vrw  HAMPSEHtZ 

IS  THE  SENATE  (DF  THE  UWTrED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1951 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Recohd  the  state- 
ment of  Charles  J.  MacGcwan,  inter- 
national president.  International  Broth- 
erhoods of  Boilermakers.  L-on  Ship 
Builders.  Black.smith.s.  Drop  r  oi  gers,  and 
Helpers.  A.  F.  cf  L. 
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There  bein«  no  objpction.  the  statt 
ment  vm  ordered  Ui  be  printed  in  lh>' 
RxcoRD   as  follows 

TtM  Am*rtriin  c«-,mp4>ti:r.e  enterprise  sva- 
tem,  C(»mm..ii:v  referfd  I.,  aa  free  t^r.-t-r- 
pri*e.  h-iJi  undiiUbtrd;-,-  r.  r.tnbut-ed  n-i  •■- 
riaUy  ti>  the  u::para.>,ed  pr  iKre&s  i.f  Arr.^r- 
ican  ir.dustry  m  .it  t.tir.  :r.er.t  of  '.he  ni:'. - 
ma.idUiij  indu.-iT.ri.i;  pos::.-.  ;■.  >x:cupied  by  *.;-•  s 
NaDiJii  tcxSay 

Except  in  times  if  rec^r.  .zed  r.*>'-essi;  ■?, 
such  aa  j  ii.iti.-iid;  einer.;e:.cy ,  restrict;. ,ns  ;i 
the  s>»tem  *'hic.i  has  W'jrltcd  ■«..  :iucce*i.-.f  i;;;  y 
should  be   ivaded 

However  :n  the  interest  of  n-iamtJir.u.^  ,.r 
efonomy  arid  prevenui.i;  ur.r./i.troUed  1:1:;..- 
tli-in  dunni?  a  iiHtii^nal  emergency  U  has  be^n 
found  neceMArv  to  irayxwe  wnije  and  pr..e 
stabiliziiti.jn  reKulstiuiiA  wher»'bv  the  me:..-  e 
of  inilation  nr.av  be  cc  ntrolied  Such  stab:..- 
zatioii  operated  ^u  •'■e'«<fi;i:v  during  the  ye:irs 
of  the  Second  Wur'.d  Wat  -ihich  w;rr.e!>.si-fl 
an  unprecedented  pe-'.i»d  of  l.ibor-rr.an.i.  ■■- 
ment  rranqu.llity  and  a  ne*  minimum  f 
Itist  man-huurs  dtie  t--  ;i.dustrlai-rr-i.it.  r. 
dispute.s 

ReciiU'ion  W.  establishing  rertain  c^-ntr-  Is 
on  installment  buyinii  wa.s  designed  *■ '  c  n:- 
bat  panic  buying  This  regulation  stiruLre^ 
the  .inv'unt  uf  initial  payment  on  uism..- 
ment  buvinijc  m  reia:i.,'n  to  tot.il  •:•')&■  ;i  -.d 
limit.-*  tlie  period  during  'J.-^-ich  the  rem,ii;.- 
Uig  cost  m.u.st  be  retired 

Many  de-iieri  and  distributors  allege  •:.r. 
rcgulatun  W  imjK^ses  un'iece'isary  hard  =  ^..ps 
upon  the  industry  and  the  l.:w--*-3ge  earner; 
that  inventnries  are  at  record  levels,  and  ffc- 
tory  curtai;m.ents  cr  shut-downs  m.ust  me  i- 
lAbly   fi^llow 

Unrestricted  or  er.couraired  installm.ent 
buying  such  as  in  the  late  19'JO's  omstitues 
raortgatiing  the  futvire  of  the  wage  earner 
and'ieads  to  eventual  comple*e  dUaa'er  la 
19:W.  ms-ead  of  suddenly  finding  'he  prom- 
ised "chicken  m  every  pot."  the  wnrier?  ^y 
multiplied  milUons  found  that  they  did  v  >t 
even  have  a  p<.jt  In  *hich  to  coolt  a  chicken. 
Relajtatlon  of  credit  buying  for  hrm.es  and 
home  equipment,  but  nnt  for  lu.xuries  should 
bring  relief  to  overstt>clsed  disinbu'ors  but 
in  some  Instances,  the  problems  about  wnich 
complaints  of  bu.sine*s  strangulation  ari-e. 
are  seif-creAted.  App-irently  some  dis'r.^u- 
ton  and  dealers  cverstoclced  In  anticipation 
of  a  golden  harveit  of  bu.v.nesa  which  h.is 
failed   to  materialize 

While  organized  l.ib<ir  fundim.entallv  op- 
poses Federal  Government  wa^e  coirr-ls.  ex- 
cept during  wartlm.e  the  form.ula  for  equal- 
izing sacrifice  by  regulating  waites  and  prices 
has  be*n  Inferentiall  •  approved  or  manitested 
by  the  return  of  labor  representati  jn  'o  rj-.e 
national  defense  agencies  Labor  s'U!  be- 
lleves  that  the  10  pt-rrent  waije  incr»a.se  for- 
mula U  Inadequate  and  this  content  10  i  15 
•upported  by  the  solution  of  the  nv)nop?rat- 
Ing  ratlrt^Jd  emplovee  and  meat  packers  con- 
troversies. However  labor  will  endeavor  to 
effectuate  an  acceptable  formula  withir 
framework  of  the  present,  or  amended  -j 
price  amtroU  system. 

It  Is  a  recognlT'ed  fact  that  coxitrol  cf  ma- 
terials and  the  dlvertlni;  of  materials  trim 
the  onlln*ry  channels  of  a  peacetime  ci- 
Tlllan  e^nomy  to  the  channels  of  an  emer- 
gency or  war  economy  has  resulted  m  :on. 
slderable  unemployment  and  dlsplacoiLTit. 
Thl.<  unfortunate  condition— the  .>ertoi:f  ness 
of  which  could  not  be  'ivere.mph.iii/tu  is 
destined,  we  hope,  to  be  of  limited  duriuon. 
»nd  every  poeaible  efTort  should  be  mace  to 
accelerate  the  Industrial  readjustment  o  the 
end  thai  the  impact  of  unemployment  should 
be  c^Mhioned  to  the  maximum  degree  ar  ct  otir 
manpower  resource*  uullaed  at  top  effl..  lency 

1«T«U. 

It  U  my  considered  opinion  that  to  aban- 
don completely  all  controls  under  pijsent 
eondltloaa  would  Jeopardize  our  defen.so  ef- 
lort.  materuOly  u-crcase  the  cost  therei-f,  im- 


the 

Ke- 


p^ril  ir  r--  .0  -ed  obligationa  and  commil- 
ni*-:.'.-  *■;  ■•:.'■:  :.  I'.ons  endeavoring  to  maln- 
ta.n  r  es"  I'-.^h  demijcracy.  and  would  con- 
s':'\i'p  a  'i.-i«ervice  to  the  principles  for 
vinich    .ur   Ni'.ion  stands 

RECOMMXNDAnOWS 

1  A  comprehensive  reexamination  of  credit 
controls  and  modification*  providing  flexi- 
bility, where  Justified,  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  product*  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

_'  Careful  consideration  of  lowering  the 
i.itiil  pjayment  for  potential  home  pur- 
r.r.tsers  and  extension  of  time  to  retire  bal- 
ance   if  total  cost. 

'i  ^•Jtomoblles  are  a  neceasary  form  of 
transportation  for  workers,  and  some  house- 
hold appliances  are  a  necessity.  This  fact 
^hl  uld  be  -arefully  considered,  and  the  pur- 
c.^a,-o  :  o.- imobiles  and  some  household 
a;  pliances  ihould  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
vi~;   n.^  of  regulation  W 

4  Unrelaxed  efforts  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  defense  tndtistries  to  prevent  undue 
hardships  on  labor  and  industry  arising  from 
dn-o'-a'i  n«  attributable  to  changes  neces- 
sitated b.  -ne  concentration  of  Industrial 
a.r'iM-v     n  .iefense  production. 

5  Ex'enslon  of  the  Defense  Production 
.Krr  m  principle  for  at  least  an  additional 
12-month  period,  during  which  experience 
sin  nil  he  recorded  as  a  guide  to  the  future. 

6  I:  "he  meantime,  regulation  W  should 
he  r•^\lls•lcally  adjusted  to  make  it  flexible 
and  Torkable  with  a  m.inlmum  of  hardship. 


Danger  Signs  in  Our  Domestic  Economy 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

'.  t     S-   •^:  H     J\KCT\ 

IN   1~HE   SE.NAIT  OF    THE   UNITED  STATES 
T:,.cvnjv    /:.-t'  29.  1951 

Mr  Ml'NDT  >.!:■  President.  I  a.'^k 
unanimou.T  cor.-'''f.'-  'o  have  printed  m 
the  App*'nclix  (of  ir.e  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  nit-  last  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Hom.'.stead.  Hot  Sprmg-s.  Va.  The 
occa.sion  w.ii  :he  ann'oal  banquet  of  the 
n.itional  co!:vention  of  the  .American 
Plan:  Food  Council,  which  I  'Ad.5  asked 
to  addre.^.s  a.-  .1  Republican  member  of 
the  Ser..ite  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

There  bein.:  r.o  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.>  foUoAo- 

D.K.VGER  SluNS  :n  Ovs  D-.M.-r  ■  ;■_  n  \:t 
Just  as  It  15  essential  to  fertilize  and  con- 
serve the  soil  to  promote  and  preserve  the 
aijncultural  productivity  of  .\merica,  it  Is 
lilcewi.-e  im.periuve  that  we  perpetuate  and 
promote  our  free  enterprise  economic  system 
If  the  .?reat  productive  power  of  this  Republic 
U  to  Withstand  the  political  erosion  and  the 
s:eri!izin«;  seductions  of  thoee  who  would 
impose  p>  litlcal  dic-.i-ion  upon  the  individ- 
ual initiat.ve  -  f  iix'  Americans. 

I.i  the  immeiliate  future,  the  "nozloua 
weeds  represented  by  the  quack  nostrums  o( 
:a..-e  pi  Utioal  proiphets  m  our  midst  comprise 
a  much  m. 're  dangerous  challenge  to  our 
future  than  all  the  devastations  of  nature 
and  of  bad-farming  practices  combined. 
•Creepmu  six-ialism."  is  a  more  serious  men- 
ace to  the  .American  farmer  than  "creeping 
Jenny  Quack    ideas    Imperil    agriculture 

more  than  do>es  qviack  grass.  PutllA  fisids 
and  lush  produc'ion  create  no  opportvntty  lo 
a  sterile  ecxun.-n-.v.  Our  sire  t-  -o  ..''.enge  In 
1951   and    1952   is  to   fl-.d  a   "*  ly  which  to 

give  our  free  way  of  life  a  fair  opportunity  to 
nmke  Americ.i  si.  string  th.^t  it  can  retain  its 
freedom. 


lu  aoiiity  to  function  la  •dveraity  U  the 
acid  test  of  any  econooye  or  political  system. 
In  periods  of  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity 
even  tyrannies  take  on  an  aspect  of  respec- 
tability and  benevolence  It  Is  in  times  of 
itreas  and  strain  that  the  great  advantages 
of  our  free  way  of  life  best  demcnstrane  their 
unprecedented  and  unchaUengeabie  superi- 
ority provided  ambitious  politicians  or  the 
fair-weather  friends  of  freedom  do  not  com- 
pel us  to  deaert  the  source  of  our  strength 
at  the  very  time  we  need  It  most 

Hitlers  political  controls  failed  Germany 
during  the  depression  and  he  sought  relief 
and  escape  by  launching  World  War  II 

Stalm's  form  of  poUtical  tyranny  fa  led  to 
bring  rehabilitation  and  prosperity  o  Rtos- 
ala  In  the  aftermath  of  war  and  he,  •00.  has 
turned  to  aggression  in  an  effort  tD  bring 
home  to  Moscow  the  fruits  from  thu  labors 
of  free  men  in  other  lands. 

Britain  s  scheme  of  National  Socialism  has 
left  its  people  In  the  throes  of  austerity  and 
severe  rationing  long  after  VJ-day  and  only 
our  vast  multi-billlon-dollar  gifts  tc  Britain 
since  the  war  have  kept  our  British  friends 
equipped  to  help  meet  the  challenge  which 
lie  ahead 

Only  in  free-enterprise  .America  where  pri- 
vate Initiative  and  venture  capital  is  sull 
rewarded  do  we  retain  the  capacity  .0  equip 
the  armies  and  to  finance  the  exchequers  of 
those  who  would  be  free.  In  spite  of  this 
glorious  American  record  and  th«  sturdy 
functioning  of  our  American  success  for- 
mula. ther«  are  some  m  Washing  on  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  only  tte  genius 
of  the  all-powerful  State  and  the  always- 
ambltious  politician  can  guide  us  through 
our  present  difficulties  and  provide  us  with 
the  sinews  of  war  and  the  strength  t  d  compel 
peace. 

As  one  tJnlted  States  Senator.  I  reject  the 
pleas  of  those  prophets  of  doom  and  disciples 
of  disaster  who  suggest  that  to  defeat  poUti- 
cal tyranny  abroad  we  must  sub  ect  cur- 
selves  to  political  dictation  at  h:.me.  To 
me  that  smacks  :  ■  niuoh  f  the  suggestion 
that  a  man  cut  i.r!  h.s  run-  arm  u  order  to 
relieve  an  aching  pain  m   h.^  left  elbow. 

Moat  of  the  worlds  difficulties  t(  day  stem 
from  the  fact  that  t  )o  few  men  irave  e.xer- 
cised  too  much  power  over  too  m.ap.y  pe  ii.e 
for  too  long  a  time.  We  are  begnnmii  '  :> 
suffer  from  the  ravages  of  that  sac.e  noi.  i  ly 
right  here  al  home.  Tlie  ceaseless  r>...-.>ue  : 
the  inctfeasional  politician  to  pla;  ttie  rcie 
of  Mr.  Pixlt  In  the  solution  of  ever  f  problem 
of  every  country  in  the  world  has  its  volun- 
teers here  as  it  has  under  every  foreign  flag. 
However,  the  unfaiJmg  record  of  history  fails 
to  disclose  a  single  political  or  economic 
formula  ever  attempted  in  any  country  in 
any  era  of  history  that  even  ren.otely  ap- 
proximates the  dividends  fiowmu  from  the 
success  formula  of  our  .^ineric.n  f.-ee  '.  .ly 
of  life. 

Disaster  in  one  form  or  another  1  as  quickly 
overtaken  every  political  and  economic  sys- 
tem everywhere,  every  time  a  ccuntry  ha.s 
bet  its  future  on  the  Judgment,  the  de- 
cisions, and  the  controls  of  a  su  gle  leader 
or  a  small,  select  group  of  supenien. 

Unless  we  stop  that  tendency  i  1  America. 
I  see  nothing  m  the  record  of  tie  past  to 
Indicate  our  future  In  this  co mtry  will 
demonstrate  any  exception  to  tl.is  melan- 
choly rule. 

During  th*  seventeenth  eighth  entb.  and 
nineteenth  centuries  millions  of  Europeans 
came  to  our  shores  to  help  deve  up  here  a 
new  formula  of  freedom  and  new  expanded 
boundaries  for  individual  o  vpcrtunity. 
They  came  originally  to  give  free  lorn  a  new 
Impetus,  to  tflve  new  significance  o  the  defi- 
nition of  securit;.  t^:  .cive  new  i  leanmg  to 
such  words  as  opportunity,  li  jerty.  and 
human  dignity. 

M- :-,  od  w  m.en  of  many  or  sins,  with 
n.a..y  ..-ffdj.  o.nd  representme  a.l  the  reli- 
gions  and  nationalities   In   the   '-jrid   came 
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here  'o  he/n  t.^Avt  the  basic  ct'»ncept.s  of  cur 
.\;r(e.-i<oi.'-.  =  :-'-e*,a  f'  rmula      Oiir  counrry  b*>- 


c;'.ii:e  t.^i 
O'  r.er  p* 
and  1  -e: 
The  .^ 
cii.-r.p  •  , 


.e:iae:r    ind  the  '.u*.  r    ,t  the  woir.d. 

Oir-  •-'  er"-*.oerv    bevan   ::.ra-    \j  tr.-.  y 
••    ■='-':v:i..-e  '"ur  me'h'>c  = 
•"o-      :   L.n^'.-tv  m  Ne  •    Y  ;r;-i  .4.i.-'-'"t 


.oe 


:f- 


:iun:...n.iy 


.igh-   t'-r  a. 

Since  sometime  In  193C.  however  -msny 
twentieth  century  .American^  >.a  f  .=  •  o-'e-i 
losing  faith  in  the  frirmula  th.i-  rnorO'  -..s 
great  and  kept  us  strong  S.me  f  Uncle 
Sams  own  or  adopted  children  fce-.'a.ne 
Doubting  Thcmafes. 

Instead  oXccntfnulne:  'o  e:^prrt  our  policies 
of  freedom  as  -up  e;c.^.  r"<^d  the  products  of 
the  free,  we  t::<l  ,.  me  xho  would  muSs 
America  the  ideol  „  ;:,.a:  d'om.ptnj  grcund  ;: 
all  the  world. 

We  started  Importing  to  .\merica  eccnv^cuc 
ani  political  furmu^as  irom  abroad  despi'p 
the  fact  that  In  the  lands  of  their  origin  eacn 
of  them  had  failed  most  hiOeavsij. 

Some  among  us  began  substituting  tlie 
European  ct^ncept  of  security — dependency 
upon  the  Governoier.:— for  our  Amertcan 
concept. 

Others  recommended  -.le  i.;-e  :'  'he  E  „-  - 
pean  concept  of  the  .ill-^  .vcr:  ^1  •i.-j-.U 
govemiaent  in  lieu  of  our  Amenc.i.i  aooept- 
ance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ri^ht.«     f  S"_at<:s. 

Still  others  adv  .citeci  the  imf  .rta  o.jn  f 
socialistic  and  ocrruTiuniitic  .o;.ncep-^  ...f  col- 
lective owner-hip.  r..^u.,n.i:.i.iL.,.,n  ,:  .seg- 
ments of  cur  eruiiociy  u:  reo..i..e  -.-^  ijatem 
of  itidividual  inatlati'.  e.  ;ree  •;n'-erpriit;.  pri- 
vate ownership,  azd  reward-    :"-:ner;'.. 

Ine  more  .iruculate  and  .i_:^:e,":-  e  _'  -..le-se 
Ideological  impcr'.ers  ereti  .1^  o.oed  ue  ,..;- 
card  our  concept  of  aii  inaeon.d-n:  /^diet- 
ary in  favor  of  the  E-,.ir-uea^.  .i^ncep-.  t.:a; 
the  king  can  do  no  wmi.;- 

.Stlil  >,riier-  irsed  "uat  * -^  'i-oinci  .01  -mr 
pC'i.cy  ■,:  oaaiiiiin;j  .e-aciers  a"  the  end  a;  lea^t 
01  ev'^ry  jei:ond  ''■.'rai  ana  adu^-t  izisteid  t^.e 
lore., a  ph.li)-:.  :piiy  "na:  a  reijtUiiig  regime 
■iKoiiia  Of^  cr.ntii.ued  in  power  tor  years  wrJi- 
out  numoer  unic.->d  de.iia  jr  aiia^iter  required, 
an  earlier  •..■h.:>n<:e. 

M'"Oi'H.V       TTtEND       TOWvao        YTSTEXDATS 

These  modern   tren»ii   i.-.    Vn 

the  techniq-je?  nf  yesT^To,,o. 

Am   u.   ni;. 
o,    'ur  dL.me 


nitta  of   ,  tn;  1-   ..»; 

major  cl-o^tr  .■^:. 


tOd.iy       rher>      .s     ii.-;.nii^     b 
Witii      ur    .American,   success 
th-         *     .  ..i.;h  and  coniMie: 
t>f  tiiivis*;  'i'l.     'iould  icra  ""  't 
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.1   •o.e 
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^vpii^ 
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strait -jacx  el    .:    sc    IiUlZ    it    i.an     n 
;uni  tiijn  si:ci't=-'^i"M'y 

.■^"■nie  wo.i  '.vouid  cstroy  r  .re  Co-mmuniit 
.i^'-^i.'s  uitJiin  our  niid-'.,  O'liers  ■wh  atuuii 
r  :.-e  miscuio-oi  .otd  n:i.,:n.imt=(l  'lilicrils' 
who  have  entne.y  ::r.:o  •.1.  :ne  ui-dy.n.; 
lessons  of  hi&tviry  •h^:  dem^n^trat<e  :ta-  *hat 
gcvernmen*  is  1  •  n.;.-  best  but  also  the 
most  lil^erii  "lia:  pr'^bumes  tie  govern  least. 

Others  are  mercf::..L;-y  politicians  who  pl.iy 
pclitlcs  tor  pc\ver  :»n.i  proSt  a.nd  who  have 
not  taken  the  time  ■  pr;:eot  the  efTect  -f 
their  ambr.ioiis  into  -he  ro.-"re  far  enough 
to  fully  realise  the  ftul  ex-en-  :  -he  disaster 
and  unhappiness  which  must  inevitably  re- 
sult from  trying  to  direc*  the  destiny  cf 
150.000,000  -\merican.«  1:1  48  .--.ites  fr^.^m  a 
place  called  W.ishu^.:-cn.  D  C  ,  r  fr-m  .iii 
oval  office  a:  160C  Pennsylvania  .Wenue. 

To  er  .^t  -..0  '.:  nsjer  sigio-  fr  m  rur  .^onet- 
Ican  hcri35.;n  and  to  reptace  them  with  ova- 
ccn  lights  markin,?  the  b:  \,>i  huh-.v;o.-s  of 
achievement.  I  .•^u^i.iest  '.\e  American^  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  faith  -f  cur  f.vthers 
and  to  the  formula  -.-f  success  that  hull:  us 
strong. 

Let  us  not  be  free  men  of  lif..le  faith  .^nd 
let  us  nci  jiiiice  oiir  iiv.'Jx  in  /ait  a  li'.tle 
freedom. 


The   rights   cf   IndividnaLs   and   the   rights 

:  >■,:-?*  have  I'.'.r.z  been  ti'je  *wn  .^ea:  ba.s- 
tior..;  T.^.at  have  defenced  okt  fre-'doms.  1--' 
ii.s  -nan  these  ramiiarts  I'sth  men  -.vho  have 

,  :  .''r.   e     m    our    American    cr,n<-ept    and 


o.e 


hsT"  lc.s 


ar  .1    ot.ier 


bcc.es  cf  ,u!   rhrwe  wh 
or  who  h.ive   ..i   cfi   '.r.- 
the    piiiioicpay    ^i    ... thfr 

B^---}--^:-.  n  ■■-  .o.-l  -he  r-.^-le  :  N"-;-  '■•  :■ 
o:  ijiS  every  adu.:  A.-nerican  will  h^-. 0  .... 
opportunity  to  ;•  o  deu-rrrone  "he  futiire 
destiny   ,f  .\.T.er.c.-.     '.\  ;..•:   jie  ■■  ot-iront  is  an 

issue  of  i^nnoiple  and  .f  fa.th  far  e:?c?edlng 
and  dwar:;.-.o  4.-..  .^^..c  1  p;."'.  .lip  cr 
pclitlcs 

\»»t'^p»  ♦>^(»  ^d'  -..-.\r,Tt;  -it'  ^in. '.f*  fr*^''<i^'m  "t'"'* 

-  -  1."  iples  ^1  the  diCotoriai  .<-:'.t  .  ■  ..1 
ly.f  m-nvter-  .1  .inv  lo:'^  -:  ot..c  ...  -  —  in 
A~:f"o-s  Each  pt.r-v  '"■.'."■  1^5  foir  <-.:,or«»  ^f 
!  «e:ri^h  !■  -Of-'r--  Wh.ii 
un.tf  :n  1353  th-  se  vho 
i  of  inGiTiGuai!:  ''.na  -.-le 
jce  m-sntv  a..-.^me,-i(Oin 
h.:.n_    o  ..e:lier    :...-.  -r    m 


.-i=.a.<=h  le.>di'-s  an<i 

m.'-ist  'oe  dO-ie  :s  "o 

be:ierf>  in  the  1 10. i' 

riKCi--   oi  ;?tates  i:. 

cnii.Lde   -Kii-eh   -i'ul 

:hf  XT-h  and  m  -li-.'  S^-.uth  -x':.^  ■:■■    iil.ii  .r.iy 

free 

Pt"v  l.^ibe-ls  iT-d  p-~r*"*Tn,  'oih"-  rr.'i,~*  r-'t 
rii-ide  us  or  th'^-^"^-  who  Tvo.',.fi  ct  r»'-c*  n^:  xti; 
dfstrrv  even  our  ccpcrtimities  to.  disagrf*"- 
W-  need  a  .-rusadinc  :i:1l'. nee  m  which  he 
tf-.-nis  •Democrat'  :"!no  "F2  ^»5Ubiiciin  '  *ni  be 
suboTd.o.ate  to  tcp  ■*  ira  '. American  and  in 
which  .Vnteric'io-  vh  ■  -hmk  ..;kt>  one  -aOC 
c.i7"  .;  .lie  fc-  -.1  .oin  .iiol  "iol  v  -,e  .i:i><?  • -• 
fa  .^1"'  F*r**'"tdf— -  a'Tl  1  Con  'r*^^^!'^  "'-."n*"0"'  i'-":^ 
c^  orogf  "u*  enotjffh  tt  he  *^  .■Vr!?'''r:":i  TT'-e 
a  n«'w  DecUrariOn  of  Indenenrierop  x ''  .-h 
wi"  free  us  forever  frim  tiie  al.en  creeds 
t-f  a  crumaiin.g  w'-'-ld 

In  a  merrorabif"  '-neerh  rr.'.iicp  'N^i  ■-••  -h*" 
Economic  CUib  of  Detrcit  ]:i^i  Mn-:  2~  'he 
great  Senator  H.«aT  F:x>eo  Bo-as  ''I  :.".  s 
hal.-i'wed  State  01  Virgu..a.  .lad  'n.-  to  -ay: 
'In  -^iTect.  t^xiay  'ie  'nave  three  m;to:,r  po.. il- 
ea.. p..r:.!;s  ui  thii  r  untry.  We  11.0. e  :..e  Ro- 
puj.ua..:;.  -^e  h..Vr  -he  Cons-.tii- .  ,^.1.  De~^c- 
r-"--?  ;inci  Te  hfi""  the  N^*"^  Dcnle'-s  in.i  Fi:r 
Denier^.  I^  s'lf^iiid  'be  r^t-c-^i'-i'e  *'  tft-toe  -h? 
An:encan  peop.e  into  --*••'■  iroupp  re-  i. 't'o-^s 
cf  p:i;-y  member-hir.  one  oroup  ccmnri.sin^ 
thctHT-  w'no  thin'K  :n  ti  rms  '-'.  the  -irimp  -.eccs- 
s.:y  i;-f  preser'?iii'.£  the  basic  prm-tp.e*  ci  -..ur 
c.-.:^--ito.iiio"-.i.    Ct-'>ernnt»^n',      in-'-     o«o.-.      .ioe 

t.tot  er.'"*'  *hpn.  m  -"to  "o  T-i  z""''.'-:  z.ac" 
•r_''^e  '.vh  ^  thins  m  tfrno*:  -  :  ■^'■I'-r  ;  ~ri.io..';r.i 
ar.d  direct  pervr.a!  bent- fit  t  I'r-TT:  'r.p  F'»<i- 
--  .-,.  C  ■■■rrnmeo-  -  v-n;.  •'  ''.:■:■  eiinen -e  zi 
'.V  r  ..n?  i.n.jf  '_ur  sy^-.em  -^i  :ree  uen:  .  :  ./v  I: 
such  -,■  old  oe  hi'.jUi^ht  a'-x>ui — and  :o  rhoio- 
;-  no--  a.o,-  .t  will  —  I  Siiy  witho^-ut  tear  -  1  -uc- 
0'-s;ul  co^ntradictii.i:  T.n.a;  tje  is*  uiic.  jr  i;n- 
T':;uld  cutnu.-ncer  and  oui-.-(jte  tb( -e  ■•■.  n  ; 
Would  tamper  wito  and  risk  ■*eaiien.n4  :o.Cf-e 
inst.-uii>:as  ci'  Government  tuj,:  h.ive  made 
u.-.  a.-  I  have  said,  the  oreatf^z  S^i.^n  m  .ui 

tr.r    Ti^jlki- 

Laduis  .and  gentlemen.  I  w.int  -..,■  emph-iti- 
Cii-ly  i.ss«jciate  myseil  with  tli^^e  'iise  and 
coi;vag-cu.s  Wi  .tis  i  that  ijreii:  .■V.iiencaii 
statesman.  H.-«ht  Btsd.  Tcere  is  nt  quest  .on 
in  my  m,.nd  il'^i  except  tot  tiie  accident  of 
artiScidl,  politic.^!,  and  partis-in  .i..at^aijeiits 
i.n  -his  ooountry  which  nave  today  .ij.sx  their 
meaning  and  signiiicance.  the  treetUim-lcvinii 
peopie  oi  America  wou.d  ion.;  ago  have  voted 
against  a  p<'.iiticiii  and  economii  concept 
winch  13  mere  Europe.in  than  .^raericau  and 
which  m  Its  hn.i*  asptKt's  wouid  aiiiie  every 
citizen  'oie  servne  creature  of  the  state. 

We  must  revitaiize:  we  mast  re<ierine;  we 
must  reaiine  our  pcliticai  partie;  so  that 
liite-rrunded  men  and  women  of  '.he  S<"uth 
and  QI  the  North  can  vcte  I'tJr  the  ct.  mmon 
principles  in  which  they  beiieve  and  for 
Ciuididates  to  put  those  principics  mtc  p^'ac- 


tire  Ot,iterwi?e  the  srrient  f'-rrr.u!a  of  -di- 
vide -Tid  rt:r''r_)^r  "  m;«v  w^Il  enaMe  r'n''^s^ 
■},■■••  woajd  make  ,---■■>»  ^r-tj  T«^fcr  ever  .America 
rr-  .vh)<-Te  their  a-nb;'s-r<r.'5 

Bv  d'Viri'-g  T.*-.'  anfi.*  ciaiist  v  'e  :n  I^i- 
tain.  The  ,0  .ria.;=r-  fl.rallv  ram-e  r-,  prirer 
And  ha?e  been  .'.*:o.  -o  st.iv  -her"  I'-^r.f  prom."h 
t  -  nationalize  ':  i:i€  r-f  Brit.^m  «  irreat  rodus- 
-rte*^:-  -o  ;%  ^^;-f««  .-.^.-^^  p^^.  ^^r*^*.-.  ^^  1K,-If*r 
;i^.-'i  r '.<:«r^'-.^  J.J  ...^t  J,.  ^^  the  .if.^^,  le  v*-mer-  ?  o;f 
St.ilin  I:  T  e  ^Thi'-ec^.*  ■"':'  'he  »ll-p  ■■.ver?-il 
s'.?-e  so-:  'O.e  r  ^-r:"";*"^  r.*  o;%'ern.Tlt5T  c  cov- 
er:". .,•■■  ■  oin  <f'-»-i  MS  divided  in  .AmerTa. 
tho'se  ^01.  'tpov^  st-ite  s.-.oi:....-m  Itt-.r-  :  o.y 
well  di.'^cover  r^r!•  r-.'trrt'i^n  Trre^tid-i-e-  •-  .-.o. 
ti--'-.  •  0  '-1  -  -  o  ■.  ''::.:  .I-..-.:'  roeano.i;,  ■  s  •  - 
if  1  ■  -.  -  "'.  -  O'tn^  iiavf  .jecijme  t:;e  iv-:.' o:---  o,s 
by  whicn  .-.  I'e.;-  ;■■»■•  •  ;■■>  c.-'^t  v  tnt.r  -  -vu 
freedom..s 

It  is  my  studied  opirion  alter  manv  v.-o.^ 
to  DLsie,  tii.'t  T.t-  ii^atii  is  o  e  .,,  v:..'  i;i''  i.t. 
bastions  of  human  freedom  ■  1  pin  a-:-  ....- 
tiative.  and  of  S-Jites'  rit'ht-  remain. 0.  .:. 
America 


I  Cither   'I: 
;.id:encts   wr 


>-;h    I    ba--"e   addres*«--d 


many 
every 


c-  ■:'..err.  t' tte,  i  Oe»iP'.e  -h;it  teci.-.i.^  f 
*h'^  c  tit"", 2T'  ti*!  r  "'-.nsi  -eo'  *"d  of  p-..v  ',■  f 
\*  ur  S'^'tKhe^n  P*'!.*^*-  r^  and  RcrtTfTSfnt it n^es' 
I  .'i'ei  sure  .,;  rha-  »-+'-«-r>.U'=e  •■  f  what  I  hTC 
read  m  .nmdreds  ot  Icttsrs  reaching  ro.>->  fri -m 
s.  uthern  ciii^rns.  '1  fee.  convinced  of  tliat 
c---.  00    "he    -T.-n^o    -ond    it.  rtlmg    p.xT  i...    z 

e:»-"T:o--.5  hn?  '"und  •hf*  >(  'I'h  in  the  rr.T.n 
v-"*?nc  1  ^r  .- '■.  1-0 mr i«t'rt=. 'i^^r  .i.-.u  .1  n^tt^'T.,;! 
r""  ^^a.Tt  whi'^h  it  r*'T  -''"■dt-i'n  is  '1-"*  -'^nlv 
m.minl  to-  'he  ^\.'h  hut  "'-  il!  .*.mer?ra 
and  which  I  teei  ■-■'^r.Sdent  is  rT"rti;:^.:int  to 
a  •.  a*t  ma,*or.ty  of  southern  citi."-er-- 

Th'i5,  'he  2hrsts  of  'he  pas'.  opr-:te  '.:> 
r'l'tr  ■  h**  o'r-i"e*=  '"f  the  *uT--tre  m  '--h.oh  -"'^ 
.Amenct*-;  -i3C'~«»5s  fTTr.uln  and  :'ir  ^'o^-  of 
l::'e  mnv  v-me  >l?.y  be  m-erred  utile-s  ,;  xuy 
d   ■'I'nt  -'--f   -li:'   iinh.'^pry  poillti^i:,.   nre- 


■'i 


dicamen'' 

C"nsp^.-ier,  tly    f  r  'J-ell 


.'r  a 


-A-rk."'>5» 


-h. e  No 7*'^  ind 


nn 
rte" 


mtx 


'he   ^iime 


.slid  cot 


_  ear  I  h.'.ve 
'me  IS  heie  and 
n-  :  jt  developin;? 
.."tance  !>etweca 
:.o,  th  -0-  tliiit  they 
n-l^ate  f.,.r  Pre--!- 
n  Tt-ri-mg  and  su::pi-rt- 
trtti  designed  tr:  restore 
-ppcrtunity  '•ystem  in 
-o  (-fe--"*e  v'lr  ~-:i.!u.s, 
onl.ino  .md  o:,.u,r  one'- 
)  foriTtn'.T''  =i~m''  ■■■j.'._-^ 
.^me^.cn  *>ef^re  :-    i^   t^-o 


r<'-i!nca'   Tlltanc"   ;n 
lr!*e 

>'^*"''dT  -c.on  "nffTtiii'd  fr'^edrm  I'l  .\inefca 
bu*  .AmerTtins  If  -h'T=p  -Jrh-:-  would  stiy 
**'^e  ^*"*^  '*T*ch  ^^^^T  *"  -he  ^T.cfe  nnd  5til>  *,i-:? 
pii:h  "o-r  o.  t-o--;-nf  we  have  --rlv  'C-- 
.5^)t*>«  -,-i  b-ii'.m-'  if  'hojie  who  •vr>T,j!d  lo-  *":n'j 
oer -me  our  ma*Trr=   ind  o-tir   tile^ 

T^o:'i'r»  Sti*!"'  ?f  "he  «n-c'il!ed  olid  S  v."r. 
h.; ■-■•■-  '-'  'voo-.n  "lit-ir  1 1 -ver  ^-o  de'ermme  T.h" 
dr=Tinv  '■;  .^mer'xn  By  emhrTjcnns  a-d  ^np- 
p<or'ir!st  t??*"  oonc^pt  ""f  -he  I'll-^^^w^rf-t!  t'~e 
all-inciu'iTe  th*  ilmtgh-T  c»im»!  {t»-t«-'~!- 
meir  thev  (~^n  d^?tmy  'he  las*  Tf-mrc:  <-f 
Srate?  rights  and  of  mdlvidiMt.'  rt???i-5  in  "his 
Republic  By  co.araa-'ousl-^  rejectms  e"»>=-ry 
caj5d.d.iie  and  ever-,  platform  of  everv  w^lit- 
icai  pianv  that  w-ctild  carrT  us  tcwtrd  rh^ 
s,h^-Ai3  of  state  -Kxtialisir.N^nd  t.".e  tr-ali'.-irian 
state,  the  South  and  ihtf  South  -.lore  r^n 
slcrw  down  and  perhans  comp'etesv  stop  the-^e 
diUiffercus  trends  before  n  is  ton  late 

Bv  joining  with  like-minded  voters  of  -^e 
North  reirardlesB  of  party  labef  who  wiJi 
supp<irt  and  sustain  policies,  procrams.  and 
Presidential  aapirmta  dedicated  to  the  an- 
cient and  honorahle  American  concept  at 
deflnin?  goverruaent  as  a  device  for  jary- 
VKiiEg  a  fair  chance  '.ir  a  f-ee  pefiple.  th* 
South    cin   lead   the   way    tx^ck   to   the   high 
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mountain  tnp«  of  human  fr*«<lom,  tmaivldual 
InmatiT*.  private  enterprise,  and  the  right* 
or  men   »iid   Siatei'  here  in  America 

If   '111.'    .TPM'.    Nation   u   aj?ain    to    become 

an  !nd«'5tru>  tl'iie  union  ol  indeatructlbie 
Statee  und  that  la  one  of  the  Rretit  char- 
act«n*ncs  'hitt  haa  made  It  great  and  kept 
U  sti'onn  ti'.ip  Si>u"h  ha«  an  opportunity  'or 
leadersh.p  .md  service  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom *h:.;»  .;-t»  M>idom  been  equaled  <>r  ex- 
ceeded !:.  f.V.  '  human  history  I  both  h'jpe 
and  beiieve  tr.at  the  Souih  will  prove  itieif 
worthy  ;  :  thj:  mighty  challenge. 


Action  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAC HtTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Spraker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  herein  an  excelU'nt  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  m  the 
Lawrence  Sunday  Sun.  Lawrence,  Mass. : 
Action  Ntzdeo 

It  Is  esrimifd  'ha:  nearly  one-h.-iif  of  the 
emplcya!:;e  tex';;e  workers  in  the  ijreater 
Lawrence  df.i  .ire  m  «■  a'temptm^  '  i  ijet  by 
on  unempi",  rrieijt  ciimpensanon  fjr.ds  It 
la  a  cise  i  :he  old  cry  of  want  m  the  midst 
of  nlen'v 

The  tex:;>  ir.dvistry  la  bo^gins;  dcwn  In  a 
tangle  .f  rt^d  "ape  set  up  by  controls.  The 
rei<uiatl  n  of  prices  never  was  Intended  to 
throw  people  out  of  work.  In  a  time  of 
genera]  prosperity,  people  who  depend  upvin 
the  textile  ir.dustry  for  a  living  havi-  a  rii^ht 
to  expect  tiat  their  economic  stat;..i  should 
b«  on  a  level  with  all  other  accelerating  In- 
dustries 

Uoat  of  the  cloth  being  produced  In 
greater  Lawrence  mills  today  Is  on  Oovern- 
ment  contract  There  Is  little  or  nc  civilian 
cloth  production  Predlctlona  are  being 
made  that  some  mills,  when  the  Govern- 
ment orders  are  completed,  will  \>e  down 
Oat  unless  the  civilian  market  Is  ofiened  up 
a^ain. 

Thert  Is  a  need  lex  a  concerted  effort  to 
Indue*  price  control  authorities  to  alleviate 
the  condition  which  Is  slowly  stran>;Ung  the 
textile  Industry;  to  «i  up  conditions  which 
will  ttlmuiate  buyln^j  in  the  cloth  markets 
of  the  Nation  so  that  our  mills  can  :-eturn  to 
normal  production. 

Our  textile  workers,  who  won  so  many 
K  awards  for  production  during  World  War  II. 
are  being  subjected  to  unreasonable  eco- 
nomic penalties. 

A  community  which  in  the  past  has  been 
able  to  bonst  that  it  weaves  the  world  s 
worsteds  is  finding  Itself  a  helpless  victim  of 
a  S3r«tem  of  controls  that  cannot  seem  to 
gear  Itaeif  to  the  requirements  of  the  people. 

The  averiu^e  worker  does  not  want  unem- 
ployment compensation.  He  wants  i  steady 
Income  which  Is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  times,  to  feed  his  fa.mil  y.  to 
clothe  it.  to  maintain  bousing.  Ttese  im- 
portant fact«.>rs  cannot  be  accomplished  on 
an  unemployment  compensation  check;  still, 
we  are  absorbed  by  the  thought  of  what 
ooodlttoDs  would  be  In  OrcatCT  Lawrence  to- 
day were  these  funds  not  available  to  workers. 

To  cut  the  red  tape  and  permit  our  thou- 
sands ta  tax  tile  workers  to  return  to  the  mills. 
overturss  should  be  mad*  to  the  top  levels 
ta  Washington  to  get  action  as  quickly  a* 
hiUBAaly  poaalble.  Lawr*no*  and  its  sur- 
towns  Sir*  entitled  to  priority  con- 
hUoa.  In   vtew  n^-  only   of   ccndltlons 


which  prevail,  bur.   th<i«e  which  :t;.^;i'   tra;.- 
splre  In  the  r.pi-.r  future 

Olixjmy.    maitlve    ciin'err.platlon    of    the 
problem    will    not    s<  ive    it.     A    determined 

taciclin<  of  !t  at  lus  s-urce  cari. 


Oppression  by  the  Han^arian  Government 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 


IN  THE  s::nate  cr  "hz  uniied  st.mes 
Tuesday.  Jw.r  19.  Vj51 

Mr  BENTON  Ml-  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.^ent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appeiidi.x  of  t,ne  Record  a  most  mov- 
int'  and  imixirtan':  letter  I  received  today 
from  Mr  Laszlo  Boros.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  American  Hungarian  news- 
paper, a  Conn'^cticut  publication. 

Mr  Biiros.  a  well-known  Hungarian 
journaiisi  who  recently  settled  in  Con- 
necticut, describes  the  oppres£.ive  policies 
of  terror  and  deportation  which  he 
state.s  lire  now  betns  practiced  by  the 
Commiinist-ccr.i;  jlk'ti  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment 

If  what  \!r  Bor  :-  -ays  is  true,  and  I 
have  r.-)  reason  to  que.-tion  it  as  it  is  in 
the  w  ..-known  pattern  of  Communist 
brutality  and  oppres.s:or..  :v.t'n  it  serves 
as  another  example  of  wha'  ran  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  wi.t'ii  tiie  C"mmunists 
take  over  a  country.  It  al-o  >erves  as  a 
further  warnini,'  how  fr^-'e  peoples  the 
world  over  mast  continue  to  be  on  -'uard 
aeamst  militant  commuiu.<m  and  its 
techniques  of  .suoversion  and  terror 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr  Boros  for  callir.:; 
this  to  my  attention,  and  I  shall  m  turn 
refer  this  letter  to  Edward  W  Barrett. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  m 
charge  of  the  Voice  of  America  The 
VOA  may  well  find  th'^  ciir.tent.>  and 
protests  of  this  letter  suitable  f'->r  ir.ttT- 
pretation  In  its  Hun.i^arian  lan:^"ia-:e 
broadcast.5  tc  that  unfortunate  nation 

There  bemj;  no  objtx-tion.  'hf  U-tter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Hei.c°o, 
as  follows 

The  Am^-rtc  an  H-NC*RH>f. 
B'xdQfp'^''    €''■<".  .  June  17.  19SI. 
Senator  Wti!:a.m  Bfvton, 
Senate  Build'.'ig. 

Waihi'jgton.  D   C 

Deas  ScNATfiR  Yn  are  probably  aware  of 
the  mass  depor'-itnus  rh.i-  ire  now  going  on 
in  Budapest.  I  feel  that  vou  would  do  a 
good  service  t  )  the  ur.firtun.^te  people  of 
Hungary,  and  it  would  rt-r'  i;r.:v  ^^-  :r.  s', 
welcomed  by  vour  cous'.ituer;'s  .f  H'ii.v  i  ;.i:: 
descent.  If  you  bnueht  thf  rr.>-'cr  up  on 
the  fl<.xir  of  the  United  St.*te.s  Senate  To 
facilitate  this  matter.  I  taie  'he  lib^r'v  of 
giving  you  some  detaiU  :'  entirely  reliable 
reports  on  thi>se  depcr'.i'ii'n.s 

According  to  rhese  reliable  s'liirres  'he  if- 
portatlons  have  bet-n  carried  our  *  ■  :i  •  .e 
utmost  brutality  atid  hii'.e  affected  th'i.s  :  ir 
about  20.000  Inmx-ent  pers'  :^.s  The  df;»r- 
tatlons  are  directed  maai.v  :ii;ai!.s-  rfirt-.i 
army  officers,  members  of  the  '  rti.er  a.".-- 
tocracy,  retired  civil  servant*  a:  d  their 
families.  However,  a  larite  namber  of  fir- 
mer  shopkeepers  and  small -business  men 
whose  enterprises  have  been  n  »ti  ';!:ili/t'd 
have  also  been  deported  with  members  of 
their  Immediate  families  as  well  -n  reltuive* 
Such  persoios  have  been  der.  '"cO  i.s  i.s.s  5 
by  the  Communists   radio  a -id  yres*    as     J3t- 


IfSR    -y 

evicti' 
pared 


.•rsrin.s"  ar.d  "purveyor",  "if  Imperial l.st 
■  i['.(\A  against  the  state  '  Hunearuin 
.'irasr  police  squ'id.s  '-a.- -ym^  out  the 
.!■.  orders  are  w  rliinz  f<;m  U.sta  pre- 
:y  the  Ministry  of  ntertor  some 
month*  ilk.'  '  Fimilles  markei:  f  :r  deporta- 
tion have  noen  handed  either  i  blue,  red  or 
white  eviction  r.ntice 

The  blue  notices  ar*"  the  ma  t  feared,  slr.ce 
they  call  for  immedia'e  ev  cia'i  n  Re- 
cipients are  evicted  n  'he  .s;-)t  TT.ey  are 
permitted  to  take  '^'nlv  the  ba -"st  eiisentiala. 
usually  a  rh.tn^?  'if  clothm?  a-.d  some  toilet 
articles,  and  are  shipped  in. mediately  by 
freight  train  or  truck  convoy  t.i  slave-lab'  r 
camps.  One  of  these  Is  nea-  Debrecen  in 
eastern  Hungary  Ar.r.ther  i  at  U/horod. 
Just  across  the  S<jvif":-H  .r.L'ar  an  br.rder  It 
Is  believed  many  "-a-hini;  tl  ere  are  being 
traiwshlpped  to  slave  labor  \\  the  ir.-erior 
of  the  U.  S  S  R 

A  Hungarian  clttzen.  who  arrived  In  Vienna 
last  Sunday  gives  an  eye-witn?ss  account  of 
the  evacuation  procedures  use  1  m  Budape«!T. 
The  Hungariin.  who  worked  ai  a  truclc  dr;-  -^r 
prior  to  his  escape,  states  thit  he  wa.«  .i.-- 
signed  as  a  driver  m  a  tn:ck  convey  which 
participated  in  the  evacuatiOT  s  from  Buda- 
pest during  the  last  week  in  May  More 
trucks  were  formed  into  con  .-oy!  and  car- 
ried the  evacuees  directly  t  j  their  des'i- 
natlon. 

The  Hungarian  refusree  d»c  ared  that  the 
reck:e«^'-.''^s';  iri  hrv-ihtv  ',f  ^^e  current  ex- 
pulsi.  •  .i  ■  '■:''l  '■'■^  even  -A-ha'  "he  Na.^is  did 
agaln.-t  the  Jews  "  H"  added  'hat  there  were 
many  Jews  an".':'ng  the  currfn*  expellees 

According  to  reliable  .s' ur~es,  hundreds 
of  persons  cnmmit'ed  suicic  e  wh?n  they 
received  the  evacuatmn  nctir< 

I  would  like  to  draw  y  u:  atten'ion  '■o 
the  fact  that  with  these  de  iortatlnns  the 
Hungarian  G'lvprnment  is  vioiatln?  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  treatv.  Acccrdme  to 
article  2  of  The  pea<-e  treaty  xith  Huneary. 
Hungary  under'akes  "that  th''  laws  m  force 
i::  Hun«ary  -hall  nfit,  either  in  their  con- 
tent «ir  In  the  apnlication,  ciscriminate  or 
entail  discrimination  betwet  n  person.?  of 
Htinktarlan  nationality  on  t.Te  ground  (f 
their  race,  se.x.  langriaije  or  re  igion.  whet.her 
In  reference  to  their  persons,  oroperty.  busi- 
ness, prnfessi'^nal.  or  finarcial  Interests, 
.s'atns.  !X)li-ical.  or  civil  right",  or  any  other 
matter  " 

I".  cr'nnecti>in  wi'h  the  abrve  stipiilati'^ns 
of  the  peace  treatv.  I  want  to  s'ate  that  the 
anar'aients  and  the  furnitiir  •  and  personal 
effects  in  the  apartments  of  he  evacuees  is 
belni  conf^rated  bv  the  Government 

I  W'-uld  like  to  quote  also  chapter  11, 
article  6.  of  the  Charter  of  th  ■  International 
Military  Tribunal,  according  to  which  the 
following  acts,  a-'n^ng  nthe-s.  are  crimes 
coming  wit.hiti  the  Jurisd  rtion  of  the 
tribunal  ■ 

"Crimes  against  humani'y,  r.amely  mur- 
d'T,  extermination,  enslaver  lent.  deporta- 
t:  V.      '     *     •" 

I   h^'pe   that    you   will    mal  e   ^f^od   use  of 
the  ab.>ve  material      Thankir  g  you  for  your 
attention  to  the  m.a'ter,  I  rei  lam. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.A.SZ1  n  Boros, 
Pubhshi  "  and  EdUor. 


Ethics  ia  tbc  Federal  GiTcmraeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   n-X-INOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  U:  ilVKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr    DOUGL.\S      Mr   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^e  pnnted  in 


th-^  Appendix  cf  the  Rrrcpn  the  te-xt  of 
the  statement  presented  by  the  lunior 
Senator  from  Connecticu*:  IMr  BevtonJ 
this  mcrninb;  to  the  .>ubcoramittee  cf  the 
Senate  Commriffe  on  LatHor  and  Public 
Welfare  ron.;;denns  the  Fuibriaht  reso- 
lution. Senat'^  Concurrent  Resolution  21, 
prov.din?  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission CM  Ethic.i  m  tht  Ftderal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  su-.Jiestions  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  are  so  fundamental  and  are 
of  such  in"-por':an"°  tha*  I  ?.m  -lad  by 
•h'-  m-ans  to  mak?  th  >m  available  to 
Menih  Ts  of  Ccn~'ress  and  others  m  ad- 
vance cf  the  printing  of  th"  hearm-:s, 

Tht.""  bt  iniz  no  objection,  the  state- 
m*  nt  vvas  ordertd  to  be  punted  m  the 
KicijR:).  .t-  follows 

Tr>-~'.-'  SI  OF  Sen.^tob  W:-.i.!.\m  BEirroN,  of 
r  -  -s; —Tict-r  Bet- HF  thi  Dc.rc:  .-,  S-'U- 
.  •,  ^ — '  r  on  THF  Fi"ier:g:-£t  R~s<' i.t-rioN 
■r  E--.  ■:  H  H  r<i.4M:;--:  m  ''N  E:h:c5  in 
:■<:•■•:     C':'.-5:r>NME'.VT    Jvnt    19     1--'51 


tn; 
Mr 


Cha^rn.^n,  I  :^m  gr.itcf 


r  tn:s  op- 


P'  r"u::!ty  to  'estify  befcre  Vjur  distinguished 
f;  Lrr.-ttee  on  a  matter  of  s-ch  crr.ical 

m-...    ...re 

Modern  Communist  leaders  reserve  tht:r 
bitterest  scorn  for  what  they  call  b<  urge  is 
morality.  They  know  that  the  real  chasnr. 
which  separates  us  from  them  is  not  our 
stcckpile  of  a-.om  bombs  or  our  industrial 
genius,  but  our  dim  anc^tral  reverence,  lor 
a  few  great  idea.5 — ideas  wnich  reach  buck 
more  than  three  thousand  years  to  the  an- 
cient prophet  Amos:  "Let  Justice  roll  down 
as  waters,  and  rlghteousnes?  as  a  m.ehty 
■tream." 

We  shall.  Mr  Chairman,  forget  the«»  •■<  r^.? 
cf  Am.06  at  our  personal  and  nations,  pen!. 

Without  such  ideas.  Mr.  Chairman,  cur 
so-called  democratic  si^ciety  w>juld  collapse 
Into  a  Jell"  of  cynicism  and  corruption — a 
perfect  consistency  for  the  totalitarian  :rn:.d. 

Since  I  Joined  the  State  Dep:ir'mr  •  is 
Assistant  Secretary  at  ihi  close  of  the  -x  \r  I 
have  been  urging  tn  every  araiiable  o<'c,.-.- 
sion  that  in  tlie  current  battle  for  the  minds 
and  hearts  and  loyalties  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  cur  greatest  weapons  are  moral  ideas — 
inonil  ideas  to  guide  creative  economa  a:-.d 
•ccial  action. 

The  start  of  your  hearings  today  is  a  ra:" 
and  most  appropriate  occasion  for  advan  - 
ing  this  thesis  in  a  new  and  potentially  ■j.ic.' 
Important  frameworic 

I  did  not  request  this  appearance  tocLiy 
without  considerable  thou;;ht.  One  does  net 
ask  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  ethics  these 
days  without  misgivings  There  are  few 
qualities  In  a  man  less  attractive  than  self- 
righteotjaness.  I  am  sta-e  the  subcom^mit- 
tee  understands  that  what  I  have  to  say 
today  stems  in  no  way  from  any  feeling  of 
any  moral  superiority  en  my  part  over 
anyone. 

I  appear  before  you  today  for  two  prin- 
cipal reasons,  first,  my  background  in  busi- 
ness, education  and  several  branches  of  the 
Pederal  Government,  coupled  with  m.y  new- 
ness, education,  and  several  branches  of  the 
elective  cfBce.  may  give  a  fresh  perspective 
to  ycur  committee  on  some  of  the  issues 
raised  by  Senator  FulfcrUhts  resolution; 
secondly.  I  believe  that  cur  democratic  sys- 
teni  can  survive  only  if  we  in  Congress  re- 
affirm for  ourselves — as  Members  cf  Con- 
gress— the  human  underst.i:id:n:zs  which  our 
democratic  experience  and  -eligious  insight 
have  taught  western  iiia;K  nd  t,  respect  as 
the  Toundaticns  cf  the  .■':■;,  j  :;le  N<"j  'ne  can 
do  this  Jcb  applied  to  us  here  in  Ccngres.s. 
for  us.  We  must  do  it  f  r  ourselves  For 
us  to  a»-oid  the  issuer;  xcnio  mi  only  ti>'-.y 
tbetr  Impcrtancr.  but  wi  u'd  put  Ua  m  the 
tmena^le  position  cf  passing  moral  jadg- 
on  our   col'en    i-^   In   the   executive 


brinch  while  Implicitly  absolvinc;  ourselves 
fr';m   error      Moral   cowardice  suj>enmposed 

up>  n  9elf-r'.ghte<^usness  does  not   produce  a 
pretty  photomon'ace. 

I.';.;  jr'unately.  one  cf  the  mo;-  clev.-.us 
>" :  iTzt-ti  That  cm  be  hurled  ieeitim-itely  at 
American  advertising  and  American  p<  lu.'-.s 
Is  tnat  both  have  tended  to  dpoase  the 
currency  of  sisnf-cant  value  wo:-d.s  in  nur 
vricabula.'-y.  The  only  way  a  buyer  or  a 
v-'ter  Ciin  te.st  the  honesty  of  !in?ij;'ge  l.s 
bv  testing  the  product,  and  th.at  1^  n',t 
a.wavs  eaE.y — es!>ecially  in  p'jlitic;^  That  is 
^'.hy  It  IS  cf  the  greatest  lmvoTU\ •.-.•:(■    :r.  niv 


his    su':ccmir.ittee,    which    l.s 


mind     *hat 

.K..:i  wi.l   be   knee  deep   m   value   word.s   .inri 

value  problems.  Siiould  come  Jorth  with 
p  -I'lve.  prac*i'.'a..  rea.istic  re-^'^'nimenda- 
ti:..::a  rer  action.  If  the  sum  and  .subst.ince 
o;  the  recommencations  of  the  ConeT<»s.s  m 
the  area  cl  public  ethics  shiiuld  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  but  a  few  admrnitums  to 
aedicate  ours-.-lves  to  'he  ere.o:  sairitual 
\;iiu?s  cf  .A.mericanLsni.  or  some  other  p<Ditt- 
ical    shibboleth,    we   in   Comr.-ess    would   de- 


serve tiie  oynica.  thr-:gh 
against  u« 

Mv  m.am  theme  *'>d.iv 


w   rd.-  -iin-.ed 


Mr    Cha.:  m.ir.,  <";\n 


be  slated  simpiv 


A;i^.oui:a  we  m 


.e  c< 


pt'  vjiexns   than 


gress  do  have  more'  e'hic.il 
we  ought  to  have,  certainly  the  m  :>.st  .^^crious 
trirea--s  grew  from  the  ethical  strains  of 
haancmg  and  conductiiiti  p<:Ut;cal  cam- 
pajgu.s,  and  the  en.sumg  absence  oi  explicit 
ethical  standards  at;ainst  which  '.c  measure 
our  day-to-day  actions  as  ie-risiaturs, 

Kir  Chairm..in.  I  vill  net  puii  punches  to- 
day I  no  r.'~:  rftean  that  I  shall  r'^veai  those 
things  ~e  talK  about  -  ver  our  bean  soup 
thai  we  do  not  talk  about  m  pucUc  Such 
pr.\a:e  converse  ii)n  is  neci-ssary  and  iegr- 
111. aie.  I  believe,  however,  that  randor  on 
ti.is  -rUbject  of  ethics  is  the  only  vray  to  oe- 
giu  to  '.xy  to  iK'k  the  problem,  L'mess  we 
m  Congress  take  the  public  into  our  d  nn- 
dence.  we  cannot  hope  In  turn  t  r  thtir 
conndenci'  and  *:ie:r  understar.diJi' 

I  h.ard  V  need  ;'.dd  that  my  ca^ie  wUl  be 
bi .jartisa.i.  Out^uce  of  Dante's  Inierno  and 
M.ltcn's  Paradise  Lost.  I  know  of  no  separa- 
ii'  n  of  angels  and  demo  as  on  a  j.yst'"mat:c 
c.i-i.-; 

Mr  Ch.iirm-in  ci.e  of  the  er^■■^(^st  pn.b- 
len>  •.le  Am^-'icar.  people  face  is  -.he  public 
r-  '  .  ■.■■-n\  ar,  u"  n<')!  'ics  and  g'.iveri-ment. 
tf  p.iving  I  frichtiul  cost  f  ;:■  this  un- 
I'O  oynicLsm.  Many  decen"  —  includ- 
::.;ny  ;.T?;.minen' — citizens  -r.y  t-s-ay 
frvim  a.-sumlng  civic  responsibilitn-s  bet^use 
they  misia.-^eniy  beiieve  politics  ;..<-!  sv-.er:- 
nient  are  generally  corrupt  and  evil.  Our 
entire  society  sutfer*  Further,  the  pr-  o- 
1  ir.  '.^f  dome  scnp.eihinir  n'-out  our  m^  .--t 
s.cuihcant  ethical  pr  Oiem'-  is  enionr.ously 
Cuoipiic.ited  by  the  mtroductii.  r  of  false 
chari;es 

Only  yesterd.-.y  I  cbstrved  thi:i  p';t:>noE-i- 
enon  at  my  thirtieth  reunion  at  ".ile  One 
of  my  classmates.  Dan  -Tyler,  is  *!:e  P.epub- 
lican  chairman  :.::  M.ii^-acfcuse'-.s.  .■^.■=  he 
and  I  said  goodbye  to  t*,i:ii  other  last  n;i:ht, 
we  talked  of  the  ittitude  cf  our  rlassmates 
toward  us — because  we  were  in  p  litlcs — an 
attitude  of  skepticism  and  tolerant  con- 
descension. Dan  Tyler  said  tc  me,  "We  'hall 
ne'vet  ge'  the  bu  job  done  in  th.is  country 
until  vkf  'Jan  get  real  resi.^ct  I'r  men  m 
public  office  "  I  may  sav  'hat  he  Is  himself 
cevoted  to  our  two  distmeui'^hed  colleagiie.s 
fr^^m  Massachusetts. 

Ycu  will  recall  the  remark  <-■■;  ,Ar*«'m'-«= 
Ward,    which   m'-.re   ':r   less    -urini.:.r:.'<"=    v;'jr 


v.. 


i: 


American  attitude.  "I  am  no  p.-iiti -i:.!- 


:r.d 


Arttmus  Ward,  "and  my  other  labits  are 
s:M_d."  I  a<k  your  ccmmlttee  tod  ly,  a^  vi  u 
tci-ih  yi.-ur  lieanngs.  why  are  pclit.cians  and 
G'  vernment  personnel  so  frequently,  and  in 
l.i;'^t'  me. '.sure,  so  unjustly  plllor:ed''  Tes- 
tt-idav  I  he ord  a  cla^rmate  cf  m;.,e  derided 
fcr  1"  -  2.:  y-'ars  '.:!  f'.:reun  ■•*•!  •  i  :e  ir:  'he 
St:-e    Dr  part.-ne:  t.       Why     dom     the     w;  rd 


■  pcl.ticl.in"  have  a  .sinister  meaning  In  popu- 
lar usage'' 

Certainly  part  of  the  enswer  is  the  his- 
t-.rical  Arr.encan  distrusfof  Girvf-n'r.ent  .<»nd 
faction  stemming  f r  :.m  the  la.^.t  eii--htcrnth 
cf-ntury  origins  <-:!'  ur  Constitution  and  from 
thj  economic  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth 
crntury      But   this  cury-cver    lancl    it    i^   in 


:;irt  a  healthv  fr. 


rr.' 


')f  mind ) 


m.v 


Jtidjri^.ent  the  chi-f  factor 

I  be:ie"e  'ha'  the  major  cau'^e.s  for  pub- 
!:'•  cvriclsm  sre  p.jr.ad^xicaily  three  f und a- 
irtnials  of  a  cemocratic  society:  Intere^-t 
rr'nip?.  .a  free  pre.-^d.  .md  p>'jlitk;.il  ranipaignu. 
'Thc^e  a.'p  'n^^  hl-'or-cal  cause.<.  In  (  ur  cen- 
era'i  n.  a  fcur-.h  h..s  developed,  the  bar- 
r-v:7c.=   cf  the  Commur.ist    propaganda.. 

T;>:p  ir\Test  gr  tips.  Donvxr .ic"  ha*  been 
d€hned  ,a,«  a  system  fr>r  the  peacelul  recon- 
ciliatit":n  cf  the  conflicting  dem.ar-ds  cf  in- 
te.-est  gr.jjp?.  Although  this  detiro.ficn  does 
n<":  f.'itis:'.  I  h.-tve  discovered,  ;ii  I  wa:ch 
".;•!•'  ConszTt't-E  c;;:erate,  that  ther?  i-  :i  a-.v^- 
siderable  amnun*  of  truth  m  it,  Purtht:r. 
nr-  ■vr<r\  In  the  Stnte  Department  m.ade  me 
:^.r-:'t';y  aware  of  the  pressure  of  interest 
c-'nps — let  u.-i  '^ay,  (in  rur  rpciprocal  trade 
:ife"-'  em'-nt':,  merelv  to  cite  one  example 

Ks  we  have  seen  in  the  hearings  juj-t  con- 
dVi?ted  before  the  Bankmi;  and  Currency 
Ccmmlttee.  the  interest  groups  tend  to  have 
cne-trark  m^inds;  they  tend  to  think  emo- 
:ic"i.».:7  If  a  public  official  in  Cc-ngres.s  or 
m  *he  execitlve  breech  differs  with  an  in- 
terest ercup,  word  can  be  quickly  spread 
thr  ugh  The  ■T^ppvine?  of  the  lobbyists  'hat 
?-.:ch-and-such  a  Senator  is  a  tCil  of  Wall 
S'. r»et  or  tha*  a  !:'ure:i'.icrat  Is  a  S.xlalist  or 
evn  a  C-mmunis*-  E^cery  maior  public  nf- 
ftci:'.:  m.u'-t  antagonize  some  interests  and 
'h.ere  are  dOTens  of  Intere-^t  group?  concerned 
w;-h  every  major  ^\eci  of  legislation.  The 
■-■•--.ailed  China  lobby  on  the  basis  .^f  pvl- 
<i.cT.cf  now  known,  may  well  become  a  chis- 
C--  ca.<e  m  print.  Their  direct  and  indirect 
rr'acks  iip<>n  honorable  men — men  with 
■w'h  XV.  I  have  wrrkc-d  and  Irnrned  throut'h 
1-  ,;  a:-sor'.:iTicn  '■..  --ispeci  such  as  Gentr.tl 
G" orire  C  Marsh  .11  and  De.^n  Aches'^n — c-.n- 
s".tute  one  C'f  t  it-  dirtv  \:.^..f^  in  o'ur  deinn- 
crrt'ic  history 

N''W  le-  Us  turOi  for  a  mmo'.'  ti^  the 
Ami.rican  press  I  r',jf.Sider  a  free  prs'sf  by 
l,\r  the  m^isr  impcrt'-.nt  .^.ifetuard  .f  nur 
O'^ino'  -;i.''\'  I  ha'  ■  b-,*en  a  leading  ;»riv''^cn'e 
00  thi,-  ornrept  nc  cnlv  h--r,'^  fit  horp.e  but  .iit 
t'le  n.any  int.-rnatii:nal  ronferenres  I  have 
fl"-ended.  But  -.he  news  tr^d'-ion  phiy*  up 
jnusuai  ,inri  -he  dram.ati'-  It  is  the 
s  'o  /all  wh.c  '>  -ore  '.o 
^-ee    he  >-no':td  f"  the 


I 


ir    ri-n'^*ruent.«    ba.,  k 

■•T'aph  'aken    -f  thrm- 

h.ic  jUst  struck  ^h-^ir 

■ir  had   lust  ■.ripped 

,T    had    Juit    b:>d    an 


roe 

C>  ngr^'-smar.  '.j,  '- 

^f  *  'he  heodhn^s 

headl.neii 

Bu*  siip;'-'f=.-  •'^■"  '■' 
hi'm'"  nev'.T  h;''1  i  'he  • 
sel\o»s  excep*  wher.  •  r.r\ 
thumb  with  a  na.nirofr 
ever  a  lawn  m.ower 
argument  with  tlieir  wive5  "*  Thi.s  l.s  '.'-hPt 
happ.;iis  ^\\ev.  o'O'-ant  n.lumnist ■■  ar.d  c<  m- 
men'ators  and  repor'cr.;  ab.s'rart  cprtain  v.r.- 
hiopy  ir..  m'-'nts  from  comgressionai  behavior 
and  madver'enviy  fr-m  a  pubhc  ima  ze  't 
Congres.s  woiich  majces  us  look  like  a  collec- 
tion :f  birkpritii.-  bab<xjns  Grant- o —and 
thank  God  -we  hav»'  few  sunermen  m  C-i-n- 
grfss  »-e  .iis(.5  h.ive  remurk.ioiy  few  babo  ,ns. 
And  il  the  bioKeriLg  at  times  st^einb  c  n- 
SiOenible.  .:  is  m  p...c  because  •  :.-;•  ina:.  s 
looker  .3  anothtr  in.ins  Ho^v  Graii,  Har- 
inv.nv  ill  C'-'Ctress  mav  not  be  new-w  ;.rihv, 
but  It  1"  a'  leas:  irecuent  and  as  du  :en'  .ss 
tne  harmony  in  a  ..sr.e  and  ener.;etic  i  iini  y. 
This  basic  fact  must  «ntneh.:w  be  em;;hJ^lzed 
and  e.xpiained  to  rht-  American  pec-pie 

I  do  not  know  h(  w  to  do  this.  I  ao,  not 
knew  how  to  main'ain  tne  great  tradit.on  of 
freedom  of  our  press  and  Increase  its  re- 
Ep<jnsibiiity.  I  merely  suggest  that  this  is  an 
area  lor  study,  and  tha;  the  picture  ■■..'.  Con- 
gress which  emeriti  iii  -.he  piess  li  c.e  cuse 
of  public  cviiicn.m. 
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fort*  to 

pvbUe  MhaoMUoa  About 

eatloa  or  tttta  klntf 


i»  pvbUc  aduMtkiB. 

la  bte  •(- 

of 

CtTte  «lu> 

of  tlM  tblnc* 


la  Blad  iHara  «•  latrodtaead  our  nc- 
olvttoa  UMI  Mil  OB  ttUTljkn  I  or  S  vmJu 
•fo.  I  i-ranm«irt  tbU  rvaolntton  and  ttila 
t«4U  to  jvim  ooorunitt— .  Mr.  Chatrman.  If 
fott  waat  to  •trtk*  st  th*  roo«a  of  your  prot>. 
iHi— iMUle  atfOBatloii. 

Tb«  UUrd  hlttortoU  factor  U>  crvaUnf  an 
VBfalr  ptetura  of  •toctad  aad  appotntcd  of- 
flelaJs  to  tb*  teaboymao*  bimI  occMton>Uy 
dlicnecful  teTwpoortMllty  of  party  contMU. 
Btrr  I  eaaaot  tmproT*  on  a  Hew  York  Times 
•dttortal  vrfttcn  tfurtng  tb«  1950  cmmpalgn. 
X  r«ad  this  adltarlal  acsln  and  again  to  audi- 
ta Oooaecttcut  during  my  cam{>alcn 
fan.  Ttm  vdltonal.  anUtted  "Campaign 
toUowt. 
I  poitttcal  campaign  of  1860.  tn  city  and 
Stat*  aad  apparvntiy  elacvbcrc  too,  u  ccr- 
talaly  «&•  of  tba  dlrtlcsc  of  r«c*nt  years. 
Ttaa  vlcilinM  of  tzagscrat'oa  and  epttbct  ta 
appaUlag.  lb  many  caa«a  It  Is  simply  Im- 
pnf  1M»  to  CT«dlt  much  of  what  the  candl- 
dataa  diats*.  and  tb«  insuperable  dtfBculty 
It  to  kaov  wbat  to  believe.  Tbe  competition 
for  Mn— tinn  is  so  bltt«'  aa  to  become  a  dls- 
aaa*  tbat  teads  upon  ttaetf. 

vtU  all  tbls  come  to?  Uany  decent 
become  so  dlaguitcd  with  this 
of  democracy  that  they  wlU 
■tef  away  from  the  poUa.  More  than  a  tew 
fiMlKatw  thitmefflTTt  must  emerge  from 
ihli  Blglltaur*  of  Immersion  In  bllUngsgate 
asbamed  of  tbemeelTcs,  tbelr 
■battared.  So  complete  Is  tbe 
isaaslnstlnn  In  some  case*  that 
wbo  rsaeb  pobUc  ollca  will  bave  lost 
th>  eooAdaae*  of  tlM  Tinera  wbo  put  tb«m 
Umf.  Tte  moat  aertoui  result  at  all.  per- 
hapa.  li  tbat  tf  tbls  sort  of  thing  contlnuca. 
tt  vlll  bcwioiiM  Inereaslngly  ^UBcult  to  get 
dwant  BMB  aad  women  to  stand  for  public 
eanaa  of  tb«  unjustified  abuse  suf- 
renta. 
haT*  no  ready  cure  for  tbls  condition, 
m  «•  daplora  it.  When  a  candidate 
a  daoaat.  moderate  campaign  and 
lUs  rapporters  condemn  blm 
for  Bot  putting  up  a  bard  fight, 
aak  a  ra**^*^***  to  keep  silent 
that  dsaarrs  expo- 
,  ttm  wUd  awlnglng  at  punch-drunk 
UM  ftnal  phases  of  tb*  campaign 
do  only  barm. 
Taryoaa  to  ealUng  everybody 
a  Mar  aad  a  tblaf.  the  result  becomes 
There  la.  than,  no  black  and 
wlUto  aC  wpaitaUon  la  tb*  public  mind,  only 
fr«r- 

taob  tlaae  remains  to   team   self- 
Itlt  tkat  is  the  praacrtptkm  called 
have  to  coma  from 
^»^inp   aad  paas 
%o  th*  ^|*seh  wrttars.  to  end  tbla 
ttnln  ik  am  iab— aaiit.- 

tbto  piobtsin  at  campaign 

b*  cured   by   laglalatlan 

eoBualtta*.  con' 

liglsmiMi,  wUl  a**d  pabUe  soppart 

X  would  Ilk*  to  sa*  your 

tlM  poailblltttea  at  a  nan- 

of 


groups,  tb*  press,  tbe  partUan  rivals.  One 
important  >ob  for  any  proposed  continuing 
Oosamlasloo  might  be  to  recommend  criteria 
of  rasponslbllUy  to  these  vital  inatrumentj 
of  our  democracy. 

Mow  for  my  main  theme 

A  feelUig  that  the  major  ethical  danuer 
■one  In  public  lUe  U  centered  in  campi;sn 
expenditures  la  certainly  nothing  new  The  >- 
dore  Rooeevelt  felt  »o  strongly  on  this  issue 
that  he  recommended  that  Congreaa  provide 
"an  appropriation  for  the  prop*r  and  iPifi'l- 
mate  expenses  of  each  of  the  great  nat:  irisi 
parties"  In  the  1920  campaign  William 
Glbba  lil:Adoo  stated  that  U  the  Nitiia; 
Government  paid  the  exoenses  oi  th'>  .-.i- 
Uonal  campaign  and  specified  the  lef.'imate 
objects  for  »Ulch  expenditures  muht  oe 
made,  politics  would  be  purified  en  rm  uaIv 
I  am  not  sure  that  either  Theixlore  R  «x«n»vf  .t 
or  William  McAdoo  ever  thought  throu^-h  tht> 
full  Implications  of  their  remedy  for  -..e  oui- 
gested  evil.  They  night  be  surpri-sec!  '  he 
renUnded  that  the  state  assumes  ail  eler-  ral 
expanaea  of  the  U.  3  S  R  But  they  are  ab>.  - 
lutely  right  en  this:  The  axea  *-f  greatest 
ethical  dlaccrn'o-'t  ;n  American  pu5l:"  life 
Is  In  the  financing  of  pclitlcal  campaicns 

The  coat  of  running  a  campaign  txiu  is 
Staffgerlng.  F'^r  one-half  hour  nn  T'v'  ir.l 
radio  In  the  1950  campaign  the  D-^m  ^crstic 
National  Committee  l.i  said  to  have  scM?nt 
•100,000.  If  It  wasn  t  so  lu  1930,  it  will  be  m 
ItMO,  and  perhaps  (or  15  muiutes  The  C  Jt.- 
greealonal  Quarterly  recently  reported  th.it 
110.000,000  was  spent  to  elect  the  Elj.-.tv- 
second  Congress,  but  thi.s  Congre^:;"::  i! 
Quarterly  also  points  out  t.*tat  "the  rep';rtpd 
spending  Is  actually  far  beli  w  what  it  cost  to 
elect  many  candidates  for  cciitested  seats 

Twenty-fight  years  ago  »  Senati  r  ff'  m 
k£lchtgan  was  forced  to  resagn  becau.se  vH 
public  pressure  that  resulted  when  a  mn. 
greaslonal  Investigating  ccmmittee  publicised 
tbe  fact  that  he  had  spent  $19.5. OCO  in  his 
campaign  In  ISS*""  two  S<?natcrs  are  repu'''d 
to  have  had  registered  for  them  cair.  v.i  gn 
contributions  amountlnr  to  over  t2.00Q  in» 
each — •1,925.00 J  more  than  each  will  b*  j  .i;d 
during  his  e-year  term. 

Not  only  does  this  situation  add  up,  m 
Senator  GimrTX  s  words,  to  "a  sen  us  threat 
to  men  of  limited  means,"  but  It  raises  the 
whole  question  of  where  the  money  comes 
from,  and  with  what  implicit  and  expi'.ri* 
ccndltlons.  As  new  media  of  communicat!  n 
and  transportation  Increase  the  co6t  of  cam- 
paigning. Increasingly  complex  pr  ibiems  .ire 
presented  to  candidates  and  political  part:  -s 
Who  pays  the  enormous  costs''  How  chr 
party  leaders  uke  caie  of  legitimate  par'v 
expenditures  without  gettinc  eyebr'  w-deep 
In  the  game  of  favors  and  protection' 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  am  suggesting  that  one  f 
the  biggest  stumbling  bioclts  m  the  path  !t 
decent  government  and  p<ilittcs  is  the  pre.^i-tit 
crazy -quilt  pattern  of  so-called  corrupt  pr.i.- 
tlces  laws.  Federal  and  Stale, 

I  ran  my  first  pxsUtlcal  campaign  U st  f  ill. 
I  got  the  best  legal  advice  I  cculd  rind  on  the 
tbe  subject  of  filing  campaign  ccntributi  113 
and  expenditures  under  State  and  Federal 
eorrupt-practlces  acts.  But  neither  my  state- 
Bwnts  nor  tbe  statements  of  my  oj;ponent 
glva  tb*  true  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
total  moneys  spent  on  our  bahalf 

Tb*  trouble  Is  that  the  ccrrupt-pr.^ctices 
Hf^  arc  BO  meaningleas  In  terms  cf  the  c«eil- 
Ings  tbey  set  and  the  legal  loopholes  thruu^h 
whteb  candidates  can  drive  bulldozers,  that 
eaadldatas  are  forced  Into  insulting  the 
Igllrlt  u<  tba  law  by  carefully  obeying  the 
lafal  conventions  which  have  been  studiously 
tanltt  up  around  tbe  letter  of  the  law.  in  the 
UM  campaign  some  senatorial  candidates 
tirtad  oOdal  campaign  expenditures  of  less 
MOO.  Boma  listed  nothing.  One  of  the 
Important  contests  tn  the  country. 
obvlotuiy  Involving  tbe  exp«ndlture  of  mil- 
UoBt  of  doUars.  to  llstad  in  the  Secretary  ot 


the  Senate  I  file  as  having  cost  tbe  suocessful 

candidate  and  his  friends  leas  than  92  500. 

Mr  Chairman.  In  1918.  IMl,  1»4«,  1947. 
1&48  and  :351,  committees  of  Congreat  have 
recommended  a  general  revision,  a  nend- 
ment  and  codification  of  all  exlstln?  cor- 
rupt-practices legUlaUon.  Let  me  quote 
seme  strong  worda  from  the  1951  Rejort  of 
tne  Huuse  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mitt«^> 

Tr.r"  committee  is  of  the  opinion  tlat  the 
ti.Tie  IS  ripe  •   r  a  fundamental  reexaml latlon 
it  pr'-sent  Federal  statutes  gc-emlng  polit- 
ical   rampaign    contributions    and    expendi- 
tures     •      •      • 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  any 
revi.-ed  scheme  to  regulaie  campaign  ontrl- 
butK.ns  and  expenditure*  should  be  reiilstic. 
It  <h  uld  recognize  that  expenditure  <  f  sub- 
-taritial  parties  and  candidates  is  Ine  rltable 
if  n  ri.-e  is  til  be  made  before  the  electorate. 
r>:i.>Kracy  cannot  function  In  the  abe"nce  of 
II  f  irmatlon  on  political  Issues  and  candi- 
dates Present  statutory  ceiUngs  or  cam- 
paign expenditures  are  absurdly  low,  and  If 
lived  ..p  to  rather  than  evaded,  would  operate 
to  dpcrlve  the  electorate  of  the  infornation 
neren^tiry  ti  the  casting  of  an  Intelligent 
V  -e  Present  unrealistic  limitations  on 
Campaign  contributions  and  expendltt  res  are 
an  .r.vi'atlon  to  criminal  violation." 

Mr   Chairman,  why  has  nothing  beer  done? 

M.-  Chairman,  how  and  from  whom  and 
unil^T  what  circumstances  do  candidates  for 
h.^h  uublic  cflce  panhandle  In  order  to  serve 
their  ctviintry"' 

Whr  do  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
to  •*  ilk  a  legal  tightrope  In  order  to  meet 
C'^rr.  -etition  in  the  expensive  adventure  of 
elective  public  service? 

Mr  Chairman,  can  not  we  In  Congress  fig- 
ure la*  a  way  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
ct;^.fagues  fr:ui  the  Importunities  of  those 
who-^e  chief  c..'-im  to  public  attention  Is  that 
they  have  given  a  sizable  chunk  of  money  to 
a  c.i.'ididate  or  a  party  or  a  campaign? 

I  d  )  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  la  no 
un.se  hsh  money  in  politics.  We  all  get  con- 
tr:'^  .tions  fr  ra  friends  who  believe  in  us  and 
what  we  stand  for.  Tbls  money  la  doubly 
welcome  because  It  has  no  strings  attached. 
One  of  my  leading  political  supporters  in 
C>  nnecticut  called  tho  money  which  came 
to  m  '.  from  my  (rienils  all  over  the  Luited 
State-  he  called  it  emotions^  money  because 
It  neither  s.^vzht  nor  expected  personal  fav- 
ors :r'.m  me  m  return. 

Of  course  there  Is  much  wholly  legitimate 
ana  ahove-bciaid  money  also  raised  by  our 
pc'i'icHi  parties:  dinners,  clambakes,  picnics. 
cutmgs.  ipcrts  nights,  et  cetera.  In  some 
S'a>>s— particularly  States  with  oue-party 
dn.inanre- -campaigns  can  be  relatively  In- 
expensive, although  this  by  no  means  Is  a 
pn.:;ectiua  against  corruption  aa  the  recent 
hndmgs  in  Mississippi  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate 

H  wever  f  r  many  candidates  campaign- 
li.^  :.<  terribly  expensive  and  growing  more 
s  Farther  it  is  fraught  with  financial  and 
n;  ral  dangers — about  many  of  which  some 
candidates  are  sometimes  only  dimly  aware, 
as  i^erhaps  the  recent  testimony  from  Mary- 
l.md  indicates.  I  wonder  how  many  of  ua  In 
the  Congress  are  able  bllsafully  tti  preserve 
our  white  robes  because  certain  loyal  friends 
b.tik  home  are  willing.  In  our  behalf,  to  be- 
come In  the  words  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
"smirched  with  compromise,  rotted  with 
cpportxinlsm.  mildewed  by  expediency, 
stretched  out  of  shape  with  wirepulling,  and 
putrefied  with  permeation" — in  order  to  pay 
campaign  bills. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  aak  ag&ln — why  to  real 
election  reform  so  dlfflcult?  I  submit  that 
this  is  the  first  and  most  Important  quaa- 
tion  for  your  committee.  If  you  do  not  pro- 
p<«e  a  way  to  secure  an  answer  to  tbli^ 
you  wlU  largely  fail,  regardlaaa  of  tb*  ttaa- 
sie;it  newspaper  headlines  you  areata.  I 
am  not  of  course  talking  about  a  new  prob- 
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Itn,  except  In  tcrtoa  at  degre*.  XJneoIa 
Stcffens  undentood  all  thto  a  batf  oeuiuij 
ago.  So  did  Winitm  Janntngi  Bryaa.  Listen 
to  Bryan's  eloquent  wonb  In  tb*  fcar  lf08: 
"Many  men."  be  cald.  "will  bet  f80  on  tb* 
raault  of  an  election  who  would  not  can- 
tribute  •&  to  a  campaign  fund.  And  wtien 
I  say  that  I  am  sUtlng  wbat  to  true  In  regard 
to  the  membetsblp  of  all  parties — not  of  all 
persons  in  all  parties,  but  of  all  parties. 

-1  doubt  If  In  tbe  campaign  upon  wbkrb 
we  are  scon  to  enter."  K'yan  went  on, 
"either  party  will  have  as  many  as  2.000  per- 
soxis  who  WlU  contribute  more  than  9SO 
each.  And  yet  these  2.000  persons  aie  the 
persons  who  are  interested  financially  in 
making  the  Government  a  private  asset  in 
their  business,  and  tbeae  2.000  persons  will 
buy  the  Democratic  Party  as  quickly  as  tbey 
will  th£  Republican  Party.  Tbey  will  pur- 
chase the  election  of  Democratic  cfflcials 
Just  as  quickly  as  they  will  the  ele"-'ons  of 
Republican  ofUciais.  These  men  w!j3m  we 
are  trying  to  rHach,  and  against  whom  we 
are  trying  to  protect  the  country,  have  no 
politics.  They  are  in  •business  for  money, 
and  m  politics  for  business."  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Interrupt  this  re- 
markable quoUtion  from  Bryan  with  an- 
other, made  by  a  politically  asttrte  friend  of 
mine  with  whom  I  attended  tbe  big  trfum- 
phr-nt  Jackson  Day  Dinner  here  in  Washing- 
ton In  tile  spring  of  1949.  He  lurveyed  the 
room  and  commented,  "Two- thirds  of  these 
people  would  be  here  If  Dewey  had  been 
elected." 

Now  to  go  back  to  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
"We  want  to  awaken  the  public  conscience 
and  that  of  Congress  to  destroy  this  thing, 
and  if  we  can  do  tliat  the  Bngliab  language 
will  furnish  us  words  enough  to  frame  a  law 
that  will  protect  the  public  and  eliminate 
these  Influences.  If  I  mtotake  not.  there  la 
at  present  in  thto  country  a  sipdy  of  ethical 
questions  that  we  have  never  known  before. 
There  to  an  awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science that  we  bave  not  before  bad  tn  this 
country,  and  thto  awakened  conscience  to 
not  only  directed  at  graft — the  term  that  to 
used  to  define  petty  larceny — but  It  to  direct- 
ed at  that  larger  form  of  larceny  that  is  per- 
petrated through  law  and  through  the  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Government.  We 
make  a  mtotake  if  we  think  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  indlgn&nt  at  little  oflenees  are 
going  to  look  complacently  upon  the  large 
stealing  that  baa  been  going  on.  The 
awakened  conscicnee  has  manifested  Itself 
through  the  Preaident.  through  various  ex- 
ponents of  public  optnkm.  and  through  the 
Members  of  Congress  here.  I  have  appeared 
before  you  simply  aa  a  dtiaen  interested,  as 
you  are  Interested.  In  making  thto  Govern- 
ment a  government  of  the  people,  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  and  a  government  for 
the  people;  and  It  caimot  be  that  as  long 
as  we  permit  the  secret  Influences  to  con- 
trol cur  campa'^ns  and  mortgage  tn  advance 
those  who  are  elected.  OSclate  are  elected 
under  the  supposition  that  they  are  elected 
by  the  people  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  these  are  im- 
mortal words  and  I  sulmiit  that  the  first 
duty  of  your  committee  to  to  urge  upon  tbe 
Congress  a  procedtire  by  which  we  can  take 
the  action  at  la'r  which  to  now  more  mani- 
festly required  than  aw  before.  Tou  on  thto 
«tmmlttee  wlU  know  better  than  I  why  we 
bare  not  acted  boldly  before  thto.  I  do  not 
think  It  to  merely  becaiae  we,  as  potttlciana. 
having  to  deal  wttb  aD  ktnda  of  peopie,  get 
mellow  about  bumaa  fotbiaa  and  tend  to  ac- 
cept life  as  It  to  wttbout  asftlag  too  many 
questions.  Thto  may  be  a  part  of  tbe  ex- 
planation. Judgrtng  by  tbe  grim  stories  of  con- 
gressional tndUrerence  to  tbe  IDegal  and  un- 
ethical behavior  of  colleagues  told  tn  H.  H. 
Wilson's  angry  book.  OongrMs:  OarrapUon 
and  Compromtsa.  Just  pafallaaad.  But  I 
choose  to  believe  thto  to  a  small  part.  I  saw 
more  moral  courage  dtoplayed  on  many  Issues 


on  Capital  WM  aad  vt  ItOO  nBiiasylvaala 
AventM,  la  tbt  wmxtf  »  ymn  1  WM  aM>- 
dated  wtCh  the  0taM  Dapam— ut  tbaa  I 
have  seen  tat  SO  jeers  tn  aad  around  bual- 
nasa.  X  bave  seea  mcra  la  a  day  here  In  tbe 
Senate  thma  tbe  average  bnatnesaman  sees  In 
a  year. 

My  gtieai  Is  that  wtwt  ha*  really  Iwld  Con- 
gress back  Id  meeting  tbe  tasoe  sqtiaicty,  to 
Its  Inherent  eomplextty.  Tea.  our  potttleal 
parties  are  fantastically  somples  For  tbe 
most  part  tbey  lack  any  reaponaible  or  recog- 
nizable structure.  There  are  national  com- 
mittees, dinner  anunittees.  party  congres- 
sional committees.  Senate  campaign  com- 
mlttes.  Toting  Demccrats  and  RepubUcjui 
clubs,  national  psa^y  federations  of  vromen's 
clubs.  State  central  committees,  county  com- 
mittees, ward  and  precinct  conunlttees,  town 
ccmmlttees.  independent  conunlttees  for 
candidates,  and  so  on.  Mo  real  flnanrlal  ac- 
countability seems  possflde  under  the  present 
system  of  party  fronts  and  legal  dodgea  de- 
veloped to  cfrctimTent  laws  which  aeem  to 
have  been  designed  deliberately  for  circum- 
vention. 

No  one.  of  course,  believes  that  any  single 
course  of  action  can  eliminate  the  rawness 
of  untranaformed  human  nature.  The  com- 
bination at  money  and  power  win  always 
tempt  many  people.  But  stxrely  no  one  will 
pretend  that  criminal  laws  are  useless  Just 
because  they  do  not  eliminate  murder  and 
theft.  Decent  behavior  Is  more  than  a  shin- 
ing conscience  ta  solitary  action.  Htunan 
bchavlar  to  In  large  part  socially  conditioned. 
Emerson  once  wrote  what  we  all  occasionally 
feel; 

"How  much,  preventing  God.  how  much  I 

owe 
To  the  defenses  Thou  hast  round  me  set; 
Example,  custom,  fear,  occasion  slow" — 

And  Emerson  concluded: 

•*The  depths  of  sin  to  which  I  had  descended 
Had  not  these  me  against  myself  defended." 

I  have  already  hinted  at  some  of  the  tasks 
which  I  think  might  profitably  be  under- 
taken by  the  proposed  Fulbright  commis- 
sion, including  Its  first  and  major  assign- 
ment. I  know  of  no  greater  public  need  than 
to  Increase  both  general  and  official  under- 
standing of  ethical  problems  in  politics  and 
government  Therefore  I  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  commission.  Fur- 
ther, I  urge  that  your  committee  examine 
tbe  desirability  of  establishing  the  commto- 
sion  on  a  permanent  and  continuing  besto.  as 
I  have  atiggested  earlier.  In  such  a  case, 
however,  I  would  suggest  that  the  commto- 
slon  of  private  cttlaens  need  meet  no  more 
frequently  than,  let  xta  say,  quarterly;  and 
called  upon,  with  the  help  of  a  futl-tlme 
staff,  to  produce  an  annual  or  biannual  re- 
port revlewtng  progress  and  making  specific 
recommendations  for  State  and  Federal  leg- 
islation. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  commlsBlon  will  not  be- 
come a  substlttrte  for  Immediate  action 
where  Immediate  action  might  be  taken.  All 
too  often — when  people  vrant  tc  a'void  the 
penalties  of  action — they  set  up  a  committee 
or  commission.  I  favor  the  commission,  but 
not  as  a  substitute  for  manifestly  and 
urgently  needed  action. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  tbe  most  Impor- 
tant iBUDsdlate  action  which  your  eomn^t- 
tee  might  take  would  be  to  place  Its  prestige 
behind  tbe  wca-k  which  Senat«'  Osu.ztts'S 
Subcoounlttee  on  Privileges  aad  Kcetlons  to 
now  about  to  undertake. 

SooM  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  Amcricaa  Balitlcal  Sdoioe  Aaaoda- 
tioa.  Dr.  Peter  Odsgant  and  askad  the  help 
of  tbat  grsat  <xgaalsatkm  of  scbolaz*  In  ez- 
pkslng  nsw  atetbods  at  ftnanctng  pdUtlcal 
'^""j^ignm  A  oonunlttee  of  tbe  aaaoeiatlon 
to  DOW  actively  engaged  in  research  along 
these  lines  and  has  already  produced  some 
Imaginative  material. 


I  tiao  requested  t&t 
aerviee  of  ^e  Library  «C  Oifi'—  to 
badcgroemd  material  ta  tUs  area  far  tlM  Vto 
of  »y  own  stair  aad  for  tb*  as*  at  tbs  staff 
of  thto  sabcuuMBlttse  and  at  tte  QfOtn* 
subeoramtttee.  Tbe  t<eglslatlv»  Pefareace 
Service  has  done  s  line  pises  at  work  la  a 
short  space  of  time,  aad  I  fast  stve  tbat  ttis 
material  tbey  bave  compflad  wlO  be  of  value 
to  your  staff. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  when  Senator  GnxsTTs 
launches  hta  own  study  and  beartnga,  I  hope 
to  (»eaent  suggestions,  including  some  pos- 
sible aew  methods  <a  ftnaticlng  political 
campaigns.  I  am  sore  that  tbto  subcoounlt- 
tee and  the  GlUette  ■uhonmmittee  will  work 
together  tn  tbe  closest  pnsstble  relatloinhlp. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  to  of  course  a  whole 
va.«t  area  which  I  have  not  touched  on  tbto 
morning.  I  alluded  to  it  briefly  in  my  open- 
ing comments  when  I  mentioned  the  absence 
of  any  explicit  standards  sgalnst  which  legis- 
lators might  measure  tbelr  day-to-day 
actions.  In  a  very  f  lUKJtomental  sense  such  a 
code  must  await  at  leas  a  partial  rcsotutton 
of  tbe  campaign  expenditures  problem,  for 
that  problem  Inserts  Itself  tn  subtle  ways 
into  many  of  tbe  dally  dedsloas  and  actions 
cf  the  Coxigress.  But  perhaps  something 
may  now  be  gained  by  conceiving  a  future 
code  for  Members  of  Congress.  I  have  made 
a  stab — a  quick,  rou^  stab — at  drafting  such 
a  code — a  kind  of  congrseslonal  decalog.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  here.  On  tts 
formulation.  I  have  bad  tbe  guldanoe  of  the 
talented  Dr.  Stephen  Bailey,  who  baa  been 
serving  as  my  administrative  saatotant  for 
the  past  6  months  and  whom  I  see  return 
to  his  professorship  at  Wesleyan  with  deep 
regret.  I  welcome  tbe  vt^gestlons  of  thto 
committee  on  tts  impmvement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  close  by  reading  my 
Ten  Ccngreislonal  Commandnaenta.  I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  Congress  needs  more 
knowledge  In  order  to  perfcsm  the  complex 
t.isks  assigned  to  it  In  the  twentieth  century. 
As  Montaigne  reminds  us:  "All  other  knowl- 
edge to  hurtful  to  blm  wbo  has  not  first 
learned  the  science  of  honesty  and  good- 
ness. ' 

TE?*  CONGKZSSIOMAI.  COiTUASmUUm 

As  a  Member  of  the  CcHogreas  of  the  United 
States  I  do  solemnly  subscribe  to  the  foUow- 
iag  code  and  do  pledge  my  strength  and 
bonrr  to  Its  fulfillment: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  tn  which  a  Judge  de- 
bars himaelf  from  decisions  In  which  he  has 
a  direct  personal  financial  stake,  so  I  shall 
debar  mys^  from  legislative  decisions,  or.  If 
I  take  action  or  choose  to  vote,  I  shall  fully 
discioGe  tbe  nature  of  my  Interest; 

3.  I  shall  never  use  my  oOlce  to  exert  cx- 
tra-I^ai  preasure  over  tbe  decisions  of  execu- 
tive or  administrative  agendas. 

3.  I  sfaaU  treat  witnesses  wbo  testif  ,r  before 
committees  on  which  I  sit  with  courtesy  and 
fairness.  foUowtng  self-imposed  llmltatlonB 
which  for  centtaies  have  been  tb*  hallmark 
of  tbe  Judicial  proces. 

4.  I  shall  not  abuse  my  privilege  of  oon- 
greaalonal  immunity;  I  abaU  not  say  thtuga 
on  the  floors  of  Congreas  that  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  outside,  nor  shall  I  betray  the 
oAcial  confidence  of  the  CoograsSv  or  at  any 
coauatttas  thereof. 

5.  I  shall  not  Indulge  tn  personal  vlUAea- 
tiom  of  any  kind.  Inxt  I  aball  not  bssttate  to 
crltlclae  public  figiires  aiul  public  policies 
with  determination  and  courage  whenever 
facts  of  a  public  nattire  Justify  such 
criticism. 

S.  I  alMdl  not  vote  on  any  tasoe  wttboot  an 
attempt  to  consider  tbe  TBirelass  Intanst  at 
the  unoKgaalaed  la  oar  sodaty; 

T.  Z  sbaU  strive  eoostaatly  to  lutoipret  tts 
Interests  of  ray  oonaCttvsats  la  the  patspae- 
ttve  of  ttw  total  nattonal  intareat; 

«.  labaU  try  to  be  loyal  to  ta*  promlsss  o< 
my  political  party,  and  thus  to  strengthen 
party  teamwork  and  party  respomibUlty  In 
the  Congress; 


Asni 
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•.  X  fft^  bM  wttitm  my  own  or  my  eol- 
iMgUM*  UflM  «1tb  imleTUit  aod  tsoosM- 
■uaBttal  talk  tn  eommtUM  or  on  th«  flocr. 

10  mtmthm  M  •  Mrmtar  of  Um  cMjorltf 
or  lb.  mtoorttT.  I  •!»"  •tt.mm  in  ^  my 
r^  to  adiioiu  and  cUrtly. 
to  ultw  or  eoDfuM. 
___  ac«  tte  «bUc»tio&s  I  sIMUy  Kccpt 
In  r^ura  for  lb«  p«lTll«f«  erf  •erfln«  my 
rountry  MKl  «y  l»n«»tlon  In  th»  (restMt 
■octel  tnrtroMmt  aw  deTiaad  b>y  m&n  tor 
Um  p*-p«ta«t>on  o<  »  tr»«  •oel#ty. 

.  •  •  • 

1ft'  f:7t«i»^i*»«  I  nitenit  Ui)s  decalof  for 
rm*w  by  yonr  eooimltt**  In  concltwlcn. 
■My  I  maptak  tbat  your  fiinctloDa  can  and 
■tKMiid  b*  twofold:  (1  >  in  th«  tteld  of  acUon; 
and  (1>  la  th»  ft»ld  ctf  public  and  prtTat* 
•dueaUoiL 

In  Um  Bnt  v«a  I  commend  to  you  the 
OlDcct*  •obeoMiffitttM.  and  tb«  immediate 
ani  vtwmt  pomit  of  lU  work.    In  the  lec- 

ODd    I    L inminrt    tbte    decak«.    with    em- 

,.  ,-       Its  tmproTement  and  refinement 
"thTaUSk^otnt  of  the  prtvmte  and  per- 
l^BHit  and  czpcneoc*  of  our  cot- 
I  •tfraae*  <>»*■  draft  copfldentUlly 
oaiy  m  mj  Hmmtedf  of  ita  need,  not  in  my 
MTtalaty  at  tu  perfection  In  any  point  or 

ItotalL 

1KB,  I  hope  I  hare  penuaded 

eoouaistee  that,  if  you  do  not 

ttalak  *aa  are  enharked  on  one  at  the  moet 

^^ erf  the  world,  there  is  at 

"oTyom  eollea«uee  who  doM  think 
«^  .—  l«ore  or  the  world  may  weU  de- 
ycad  OB  tJM  ethical  eCanterda  at  our  Federal 
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faith  whoM  efforts,  however  valuable 
and  important  to  the  future  of  mankind. 
very  often  go  unrecognized.  My  feelmc; 
about  them  may  partly  stem  from  the 
fact  that  my  father  and  grandfather 
were  trained  as  Congrecational  minis- 
ters, and  as  a  child  I  eagerly  became 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  cleray 
Today  I  salute  those  men  whose  aim.s 
are  so  seldom  properly  recoKnized.  whose 
worica  are  seldom  given  the  attention  and 
credit  they  de.serve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricord.  as  follows 

TVK    FIBST    MirHODIST    OifRrH. 

Wairr^iury.  Conn     Jwe  1.  1951 
Hon^  Wn.UAM  Bxkton 

Senate  Office  Building 

Washington.  D  C 
Mt  Deae  SrwATOK  Bento.*!  Er.cl-sed  i^  v 
■Utement  which  »-as  u.sed  as  -.he  basus  i  i:; 
obeervance  of  last  Sunday  as  Peace  Su;.J.  v 
here  In  Connecticut  Aa  a  member  f  th- 
committee  which  wrote  and  published  th:s 
statement.  1  want  to  tell  you  frankly  tnat 
part  of  our  desire  was  to  provide  further  sap- 
port  for  the  verv  flne  leadership  that  you 
and  Senator  McMahon  are  giving  for  thi.^ 
kind  of  a  foreign  policy  for  our  Governme:,t. 
A  year  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing a  motion,  at  our  denominational  yearly 
meeting  for  this  area,  in  support  of  y  ur 
Marah&U  Plan  of  Ideas.  It  was  supported 
moet  enthusiastically 

Laat  Sunday  when  I  preachetl  here  on  ihn 
statement  here  in  our  church  I  received  sim- 
ilar exfw^aaions  of  support  for  the  p.nr.'3 
mentioned  herein.  I  feel  tiiat  you  are  fnii- 
tng  adherent*  for  your  priicram  all  the  tin:e. 
But  some  of  us  are  anxious  to  do  all  that  xe 
can  to  make  that  support  more  \  xmI  lu 
order  that  you  may  have  a  better  ba^i-s  :  r  ex- 
tending your  past  efforts 

Very   sincerely    yours. 

Cha«le3  BaAiN.\aD  H\nT 


IH 


Mr.  BBiTOM.  Mr  Prwident.  I  ask 
^ip«ti«timtie  cooaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appeadtz  of  th«  Rxcou)  a  remark- 
able letter  awrf  attached  statement  which 
I  have  reedvcd  from  the  Reverend 
<7t»«r»^  Bntnard  Hart,  of  the  First 
Ifetbodlat  Chorcii  of  Waterbury.  Conn. 

The  atatcmeot  was  pretiared  by  the 
tntarnattanml  rtiatkms  committee  of 
the  CamMcycnt  Coimdl  of  Churches  on 
April  37.  Tha  ecmmltfaee  urged  all 
n  uiflanf  etmrebea  tn  Connecticut  to 
ijl^iin  Mu  Tl.  IMl.  M  Peace  Sunday. 
and  cneounfMl  the  ministers  of  these 
ciiarelMK  to  preach  aemooi  dealinc  with 
the  wabi9tt  of  pcMC. 

W«  EUtfit  veil  feature  movements  of 
this  sort  OB  our  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casta  to  imwi  areas.  Indeed.  I  plan 
to  send  this  statement  to  Idward  W. 
Burrttl^  Awirtint  8eerf*Ary  of  Bute  in 
Chane  of  PvMle  Aff»tzs.  with  such  a 

nnltjr  today  to  con- 
Bart  and  the  eom- 
fraaed  this  floe  document 
htm  and  his  aaaodatas  for 
of  mjr  Marshall  Pten 
vliieh  I 


of  tbe  work 
Hart  aadoCtaar  mln- 


rabMa  of  the  Jewish 


A  STATXMEJT'  oi«  Chiiisti.\?»  L-fTniPRrr  \T'.r  ns 

or    IKTOINATIOHAL     RELATIONS      ADCPTF-U     BT 
THK    ljrr««.*TIONAL    RrT.ATTOM3    COWMV    VFt 

CoKWxcnccT    CocNciL    or    CHracHFs.    on 

Ainm.  27,  1951 

emu  committee  urs;es  all  the  PT't.e^Ti.r.t 
Churche*  in  Connecticut  to  observ»  M.r.  J7 
as  Peace  Sunday  On  which  d.iy  it  ■..-:  ';-  •'"' 
(It  That  all  ministers  preach  sfrrn  '.s  " 
thla  Christian  InterpretattwC  of  I;i-fT".»- 
ttonal  Relatio'...s,,  and  i2i  that  all  ur  ?^-  pie 
write  our  President,  Senators,  and  Repre- 
•entaUves  in  W&shlniitton,  etpre«.ssni:  'iifir 
support  of  a  positive  program   f  r  pe.t^^' 

War  la  not  mevitable  nenher  is  peace  c-r- 
taln.  The  mo«  urgent  t.  jclal  lasue  c  i.::  :.'- 
log  ChrlstUna  today  is  preventii:g  v.ir  and 
deTelopLng  peace 

Since  we  have  a  ])art:cular  contribution  to 
make  as  Chrlatian.s.  therefore,  we  pr'  pose  to 
our  churches  and  pjeople 

1.  That  we  all  call  mere  ellective.y  up-n 
Almighty  God  for  guidance  and  help  i:i  'he 
things  tha*  make  for  peace  Let  each  f  us 
pray  morning,  noon,  and  night  f  r  ptvire. 
Let  us  pray  for  peace  whenever  we  w  rsr.ip 
Let  us  meet  in  small  groups  espt-  i.i.lv  :  i 
pray  lor  pe*ce 

2.  That  we  urge  our  President  and  'nfr 
national  leaders  to  seek  every  possible  me  .:i.s 
to  nefotlate  for  peaceful  settlement  <  f  the 
dtffereocea  among  nations  We  do  n  t  be- 
lieve in  peace  at  any  price,  but  we  decry  'he 
JiutKinent  of  those  who  brmnd  every  n^  ve 
for  peace  aa  "appeasement  '  Negotiation  is 
not  appeaaement.  Let  the  only  limitation 
npOB  our  atrlTinf  foe  peace  be  an  equally 
•troBg  dctermlBatlon  that  Justice  shall  be 
dona  to  all  people.  Let  us  rr member  that 
pMc«Baken  were  ceperlally  blemed  by  rur 
1^01^,  We  must  nut  forsake  this  role  f  r 
fear  (tf  rtdkrule  by  men. 


3  Th.1t  we  plan  and  conduct  study  courses 
In  jrdfr  better  to  understand  the  United 
Natl  in=;.  out  of  which  study  may  come  the 
desire  t->  urge  (lur  Government  to  pattern 
rur  Snterr.atlona!  relations  within  the  spirit 
and  framew  jrk  of  the  United  Nation.'^  and  ro 
avoid  unilateral  action.  We  believe  that  the 
wiy  fr "m  the  present  turmoil  toward  a  ]ust 
a;.c;  '.i,s-:r.>:  peace  lies  in  strengthening  the 
Ui;.'ft1  Na'l':T.s  in  the  direction  of  world 
^  vf-rnment,  giving  It  greater  powers  of  law 
enforcement 

4.  Th>^:  we  ur:;e  the  development  by  the 
U.  N.  of  peace  observation  commissions  that 
will  provide  for  Impartial  international 
scrutiny  of  military  operations. 

5.  That  we  urse  our  Government  to  give 
convincing  leadership  to  the  movement  for 
universal  and  simultaneous  disarmament  of 
all  forms  of  potential  warfare  — atomic,  hy- 
drogen, bactcrio'.ogical,  and  conventional — 
under  U  N.  control,  supervi?ion,  and  fool- 
proof Inspection. 

6.  Thar  we  declare  our  friendship  with  all 
peoples  of  the  world  To  reach  pjeace  the 
uiuver-sa'.  soal  of  the  human  spirit,  we  must 
h.'.ve  [r^'pdum  'o  know  each  other  and  to  seek 
•;.♦■  truth  through  freedom  of  speech,  of 
prf"?~f..  .md  of  worship.  All  governments 
which  deny  these  freedoms  do  also  block  the 
way  to  ;.*ace  We  urge  b«Dth  our  Government 
and  the  U.  N.  to  seek  with  vigor  to  penetrate 
all     curtam.s"  that  divide. 

7  That  we  undertake  more  intensive  ef- 
forts to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  spiritual 
.i:d  as  aii  expression  cf  Christian  concern  for 
all  people,  both  within  and  without  our  own 
Nation,  and  that  we  also  call  upon  our  Gov- 
prn.ment  to  move  Immediately  to  share  fur- 
ther o-ur  abundance  of  food  and  material 
wpal-h  with  the  hungry,  suffering  people  of 
the  world. 

3    Thit  we  support  the  efforts  of  our  lead- 

f-r<  whu  .?eek  to  establish  a  positive  program 

.  f  thr  world  to  meet  their  needs  for  the  eco- 

'  f  •.>-'aceful  means  to  help  people  in  all  parts 

>r.    :'r.:r  r.ecesfities  of  life      Specmcally  we  ex- 

;  .-ps.«:  cur  approval  of  propos.'\ls  for  universal 

('...s.irm  iment   and  rehabilitation.     And  that 

we    ATi-e    the    President    and    legislators   ex- 

;r>^ -.*.:-. ^  our  support  of  plans  to  provide  lech- 

■  .0   .    o-.-u^^->nce  and  financial  aid  from  our 

:-  ur.*rv,  both  public  and  private,  working  m 

.;  o.h  ert  with  other  nations  toward  these  ends. 

I  ;■(     That  we  increase  our  support  iflnan- 

rlal    a,>    well    as    moral)    of    the    world-wide 

C'r.r.  • .  1..  u^is^.ona^y  enterprise  of  the  church 

IS    ,  •r--''.'os  '  :   implementing  our  concern  for 

pe.'.oe      The   acceptance   of   our   Lord's   ereat 

c-'r!->rru!*sion  must  always  remain  the  first  and 

greatest  task  of  the  church. 


The    Italian-Americaa    World    War 
Veterans  of  United  States,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUStTTS 

LN    IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Record. 
I  wi.sh  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr  John  P.  Nave,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Italian-American  World 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc.: 

The    iTALLiN-AMDlCAN   WO«LD   Wa«   VmBAlfS 
or    THB    UXITTO    STATM.     INC  — WHAT    IT    U 

A  WD  WHAT  It  STAKoa  Poa 
(By   .John  F    Nave,  national  commandar) 
The  Itallan-Amerlcttn  World  War  Veterana 
of  tiie  UulieU  States  U  a  national  nonpoUtl- 
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cal  nonproflt  war  veterans'  organlzatlcm. 
Composed  solely,  aDd  without  exception,  of 
honorably  dtechargecft  American  w»r  ▼eterana 
of  World  War  I.  II.  and  Korean  campai^  who 
actively  served  In  the  United  States  Armf, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coant  Guard,  and  Air 
Force  it  Is  strictly  an  American  patriotic 
oreftnlzatlon 

One  of  its  chief  alma  is  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  against  all  Its  enemlea. 
foreign  and  domestic.  Thia  include*  the 
fight  against  subversive,  totalitarian.  Fas- 
cist, communtxtic.  and  un-American  groups 
and  phi;cs<3phifs 

The  Italian-American  World  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  State* — contrary  to  the  mis- 
conception of  many — Is  not  a  split  hyphen- 
ated organization.  It  is  100  percent  Ameri- 
can It  owes  allegiance  and  gives  its  loyalty, 
tvituout  a!:y  reservation  whatsoever,  to  only 
(ine  government,  its  own.  the  good  old  United 
States  of  America. 

No  person  can  gain  membership  therein 
unic.«s  proof  can  be  shown  of  his  or  her  hav- 
ing fought  honorably  under  the  red.  white, 
and  blue  flag  In  wartime,  and  also  possess- 
ing American  citizenship. 

The  Italian-American  World  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  advocates  only  that 
which  is  good  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. ItJ  welfare,  safety,  and  prosperity;  and 
agninst  that  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
national  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

While  the  main  objectives  and  purposes 
of  the  organization  are  similar  to  those  of 
ether  m2)or  veterans'  organization,  its  dif- 
ference lies  only  tn  the  method  of  achieving 
these  ends 

Some  veterans'  orgajjlzations  are  built 
upon  heterogeneotw  factors  and  personali- 
ties. Others,  like  ours,  on  homogeneous 
principles  and  philosophies  Irrespective  of 
one's  feelings  or  thinking  in  the  matter,  they 
toih  stand  for  one  ulterior  ptirpoee — 100  per- 
cent Americanism  They  differ  only  In  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  fulflllment  of 
the  ssm[ie  objectives  and  purposes. 

When  one  views  the  good  that  veterans' 
and  service  cx^anizatlons  have  performed  for 
their  country,  even  though  most  of  them 
differ  basically  In  the  nisjiner  of  their  foun- 
dation and  construction,  a  few  outstanding 
things  can  be  noticed  at  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can World  War  Veterana  of  the  United  States. 

1  It  deplores  and  opposes  bigotry,  re- 
action, and  prejudice  in  unemployment, 
social  life,  public  office,  and  statutory  laws 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

3  It  denounces  immigration  laws  and 
quota  systems  which  tend  to  give  credence  to 
master  and  super -race  theories,  by  giving 
preferences  to  one  people  over  another, 
especially  where  the  same  race  of  people  Is 
involved. 

3  It  decries  monopolies  In  whatever  form 
or  nature.  Including  the  field  of  veteran:.' 
and  service  organisations,  because  It  is  tm- 
Amencan  and  stifles  the  free  competitive  sys- 
tem of  enterprises. 

4  It  has  sponsored  legislation  particular 
to  veterans'  organlxatkuu,  as  distinguished 
from  veterans. 

5.  It  has  helped  wage  the  great  victory  over 
communism  tn  the  April  IMS  electlcuu  in 
Italy;  and 

fl  Its  constant  liellef  that  the  flght  against 
the  common  enemy  is  a  lifetime  )ob.  In 
wartime  it's  the  offlcers  and  moi  of  the 
enemy  forces:  In  peacetime,  the  ignorance, 
pestllMice.  disease,  delinquency,  vice,  cor- 
ruptlon.  and  UnmoraUty  endemic  in  all  om- 
muniues  and  i^aees. 

Like  other  major  veterans '  organizations. 
It  is  dedicated  to  promoting  the  welfare  of 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  especially  the 
sick,  disabled,  and  incapacitated.  Also,  it 
believes  veterans  are  entitled  to  Just  oppor- 
tunities and  compensations  commensurate 
with  their  wartime  ao-vices  and  sacrtficaa. 


Howvcr.  tt  is  exposed  to  the  view  that  the 
world  owes  vetoais  a  living.  It  denounoes 
those  who  would  make  the  populace  believe 
that  veterana.  aa  a  whole,  have  Mtopted  the 
parasitic  way  of  life,  because  of  the  self- 
chosen  few  tiiat  have  ptirsued  this  course. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  why  organ- 
Izaticns  like  Italian -American  World  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  exist?  Why 
can't  they  be  amalgamated  with  other  major 
organisations?  What  do  they  do  that  can't 
be  done  by  these  other  organizations?  All 
these  questions  are  pertinent  and  worthy  of 
answering. 

In  part,  they  have  already  been  answered. 
However,  repetition  appears  tn  order.  To 
begin  with,  monopoly  tn  any  field  by  any  one 
or  two  or  few  groups  is  opposed  In  that  free 
competitive  thinking,  and  enterprise  is 
stifled.  But.  perhaps  more  important,  such 
a  policy  or  situation  would  prove  d<%mattc 
and  tm-American.  Ptee  expression  of 
thought  is  a  basic  American  heritage,  one 
which  should  be  preserved  and  not  debased. 

Like  Voltaire,  vievrpolnts  may  be  disagreed 
In,  bm  the  right  to  speak  of  them  wUl  be 
defended  to  tbe  death. 

Speciflcally.  many  persons  In  our  organ- 
ization find  it  a  forum  on  which  to  speak 
of  the  many  problems  and  situations  of  the 
day  and  those  concerning  veterans.  Amongst 
a  homogeneous  crtjwd  of  their  own  choos- 
ing they  have  few  or  liuie  tnhllittlons. 
Hence,  they  find  a  place  of  expression,  so 
impcnrtant  tn  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  in  a  heterogeneous  crowd 
the  same  cannot  be  said.  Sometimes  fears, 
doubts,  and  emotional  factors  are  experi- 
enced nullifying  any  expression  of  thotight 
or  conscience.  This  is  not  so  true  of  the 
younger  veterans  as  tt  Is  vrlth  the  elder 
ones  Nonetheless,  it  is  evident  snd  one  nf 
the  factors  for  our  organizational  existence. 

Veterans'  cn*gantzatlosu.  like  the  Italian - 
American  World  War  VetCTans  of  the  United 
States,  deal  oftentimes  in  special  problems 
and  situations  not  of  general  interest  or 
appeal  to  a  heterogeneotis  group,  prtmsrlly 
because  many  in  a  heterogeneous  group  are 
not  affected  thereby. 

Fighting  bigotry,  reaction,  or  prejudice 
in  whatever  form  or  nature  may  not  be  of 
special  Interest  to  a  heterogeneous  group 
tmaffected  by  tt.  Yet.  tt  wotild  be  perti- 
nent to  a  homogeneous  group  concerned. 
But,  more  important,  the  fight  in  Its  ulti- 
mate end  would  be  to  faster  better  Amer- 
icanism. Yet.  the  bontogenecHU  organiza- 
tion would  battle  to  iHring  on  this  better 
Americanism  much  more  so  than  the  hetero- 
geneous group. 

Prom  early  school  days  to  et^ege  gradua- 
tion exerdaes  we  have  lieard  pounded  Into 
our  ears  the  words  equality,  justice,  free- 
dom, and  tcderance.  Unfortunately,  once  we 
leave  the  school  and  campta  grounds  where 
they  are  taught  these  words  are  not  given 
their  true  and  just  meaning  by  the  many 
bigots,  reactionaries,  and  cohCBi;s. 

It  becomes  important,  therefore,  to  beccone 
vigilant  and  battle  tlaese  forces.  That  is. 
perhaps,  ocie  of  the  hrii^test  chapters  and 
super  objectives  in  the  history  azui  existence 
of  the  ItaUan-Amerieaa  World  War  Veterans 
ct  the  Unltsd  Statea. 

The  members  at  tha  Italian-American 
World  War  Veterans  of  tha  Uidtcd  States 
have  not  joined  their  ccganlxatian  to  segre- 
gate thtimawl^ia  apart  from  other  aMmbers  of 
the  eomumoDtty.  as  soma  vould  like  to  beliave. 
They  have  done  so  to  foatar  better  Ameri- 
canism  Parhaps  in  a  way  not  too  well  un- 
derstood by  others.  NonetheleaB,  that  fact 
remaina. 

The  organisattoaaai  compoattion  and  ob- 
Jectives.  aad  the  strict  100-percant  alicgiance 
to  the  Oonatitutton  and  Gavcrcmant  of  tha 
Uhttad  atatOB  by  the  organlaaticm  atunild 
leave  no  doubt  tn  tha  mt&ds  at  interested 
penona, 


Many  oppose  wteraas'  orf^alaattoos  built 
upon  the  homogeneity  principle  d  reiigloa 
and  national  origin.  However,  they  fall  to 
note  one  great  factor.  If  tbe  words  eqtiaUty, 
justice,  freedom,  and  tolerance  were  given 
their  Just  and  true  meaning  in  all  walks  of 
life  by  all  pecple.  the  very  existence  o#  such 
organizations  would  be  nulitlled  snd  mean- 
ingless. 

The  Itp.llan- American  World  War  Veterans 
of  United  States  wiU  always  press  and  fight 
for  better  understanding  amongst  people.  ' 
and  to  give  true  and  Just  meaning  to  those 
words  so  Tttal  in  the  preaervatlon  aad  fos- 
tering of  a  better  way  of  life. 

You  rciay  disagree  vrtth  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Italian -American  Wcwld  War 
Veterans  of  United  States  to  achieve  these 
ends.  However.  Its  ulterior  alms  and  ptir- 
poses  are  above  rei»Tiach.  On  the  roll  call 
of  honor  is  lilted  Its  members  In  the  preaar- 
v}«tion  of  the  Constitution  and  Oovemmknt 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  ^Hlnclpies 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

Its  ulterior  alms,  like  that  of  countlosa 
millions,  will  be  reached,  beeatue  it  is  a 
crusade  to  make  America  a  Othraltar  of  dem- 
ocratic strength  and  a  symbol  of  represent- 
ative democrsary  in  its  purest  form. 

The  Italian-American  WoTM  War  Veterans 
of  United  States  has  purstwd  in  the  past  aa 
It  wUl  IB  the  future  an  honorable  and  Just 
cctirse — to  preserve  our  cherished  American 
way  ot  Ufe.  A  better  cause  or  principle  could 
hardly  be  found.  We  know  history  wtU  so 
record. 


TVe  Dities  of  a  Cilim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  SOCTH  DaKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNJIED  BTATBS 
Tuesdaw,  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  msk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoks  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Duties  of  a  Cttlsen. 
delivered  by  George  S.  StrtngfeUow,  vice 
president  oi  Thomas  A.  Edlaon  Co.,  Inc., 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Elisabeth. 
N.  J.,  at  the  WlnOeld  Scott  Hotel  In 
Elizabeth,  on  Thursday.  June  7, 19S1,  to- 
gether with  an  editorial  relating  to  the 
address  published  in  the  Ellz&beth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal  of  June  11.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrtas 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkokd,  as  foUovs: 

Tbz  Dtmrs  c»  a  Cxtisnr 
(Address  by  George  S.  StrlngfaUow) 

The  lamp  of  liberty  bums  low  through- 
out the  world.  It  flJefeers  whenever  and 
wherever  the  threat  of  totalitarianism  rears 
its  ugly  head.  It  la  extlngntahart  wheiMVer 
and  wtterever  eommunlam.  that  gtxtlaas  tdsol- 
ofl7.  takts  over. 

Uet  me  give  you  a  tew  1nstan<r«s  at  what 
has  happened  to  the  liberty  at  the  pmapima 
at  the  world  auhwquent  to  World  War  U: 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  tha  Comnui- 
nist  dictator.  Joe  Stalin,  controllad  toss  than 
aoo.000  JOO  peraona.  Today  be  rules  ma  Uvea 
of  more  than  800.000JXX}  and  tha  pbUoaopby 
which  he  represents  and  Hitler  lepisaanted 
marches  on.  Vat  «Dunpie.  tha  Prime  Min- 
tater  at  JskUM  is  pnualng  liia  parliamant  to 
give  him  anthorlty  to  soapond  free 
and  free  praaa.  This  is  done  tuuter  the 
of  protactiog  the  people. 
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ptrtawr  tmoD  baa  suspetMlcxl  fr**  pr«n 
In  ArfHitliMi  «nd  to  niptdly  wiping  <'vit  aU 
j^jitlgt  at  n— tfiiiw  in  that  country  ^nd  Ms 
vUc.  Xvtt.  la  pronouoc  th«  idea  that  Ood 
aad  Won  •«  «7»onj-mcm«.  The  compari- 
son m:xh  aataa  wouJd  b«  roor*  appropriate. 

Panam**«  PrwMMit  rvorailT  luapended  thr 
pKiptat  ooBcUtnUoQAl  rtghu;  wa«  mbae- 
quenUy  tfcr(«n«  tnto  Jail  and  the  people's 
UrMTtj  WM  rwwsced. 

Ttk»  pbUoaoplty  tbi»t  It  deatroftng  the  peo- 
pie*  UberttM  tn  focelfB  countxtea  ha«  mi- 
grated to  our  ahorea  A»  a  result,  our  Con- 
»tltutk>D.  that  paasport  to  freedom,  la  being 
undermlnad  aad  diluted  by  the  executive 
brancb  at  our  r*»f«rai  OoTemment,  as  is 
rwpcct  tor  our  courts.  May  I  give  you  three 
exaimple*: 

1  I  quote  from  a  letter  of  July  6.  1935. 
to  ri  ittiiMiimi  Sumuel  RIU.  chairman  of 
k  subcoouBlttcc  of  tt-e  Wayi  and  Means  Com- 
Blttat  at  U»  Bouse  of  RepresentatlTea, 
vboae  eomnltt^e  at  that  tune  was  ccnalder- 
IB«  H.  R.  »Vm,  vlilcfa  wma  later  enacted  into 
»  lav  know  m  Um  OuCey  Coal  Act ; 

"l  bapa,"  miA  tbc  Pmtdent  of  the  United 
BtatM.  "^oa  wOl  not  permit  doubu  of  the 
MD-t  eaarttttttfcxuOlty  to  block  lu  pMsage  " 

me*  OMBtba  fonovtnf  the  eoactmeut  of 
H.  R.  M7t  tato  law.  tbe  Supresoe  Court  ruled 
tt  QaDQuMtnttaeal.  Subsequently,  the 
Pnaidant  aet  out  to  pack  that  Court  with 
bto  mm  tMaebaaca.  WhUe  he  was  not  suc- 
eaatfol  la  Aofiv  tlita.  be  and  hla  sucreBsor 
ba««  *»a  a  pnCty  good  Job  in  waterlixg  down 
tiM  pbttoaopliy  and  character  of  th«t  Court. 

1.  Tto  COaatltntion  of  the  United  States 
■aya  that  only  Coocreaa  has  the  rt«ht  to  au- 
tbartm  «ar.  Tct.  t^ta  country  has  been  at 
var  for  *'rt"**  a  year  and  has  suffered  over 
TD.000  caaoaltlaa,  and  the  end  la  not  yet  in 
itgbt  Tbc  PraaUant  drcumrented  the  Con- 
■tltntton  by  raf'<"C  the  war  in  Korea  a 
**poUea  mntrm  " 

Tba  (raaMni  oi  our  Constitution  could  not 
ooocalv*  at  a  Pf  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
awora  to  aiquicut  and  defend  tiiat  document. 
_.  to  aucb  a  nibterfuc*- 
MaeAfthur  invcatlfatlon  has  shown 
that  for  tlka  flrat  ttraa  in  American  history 
our  Tnraltii  poUcy  ts  predicated  upon  fear 
and  dtniT^V*'  ratbrr  than  upon  the  Inte^ity 
and  cuiMf  of  ovv  founding  fathers. 

Tteta  bM  eoBM  at  a  rcTOltlng  ahock  to  the 
lamttan  paopla.  Tha  power  at  public  opln- 
kai.  m  a  nanit  of  thia  reirelaUon.  has  already 
laaultail  Im  a  par'vpUble  rerenal  otf  our  pol- 
lelM  ilaaa  ttw  MaeArttour  controversy  hit  the 
epac,  and  tiM  aaaia  rawotment  that  la  newly 

appears   to   be   re- 
I  tha  iinllrtaa  at  our  alllca.  particularly 

a  ctrong  mpporter  of 

who  are  ibotHlng  down 

often   with   Brltlah- 

tnnltlon  or  material  from 

thla  week  voted  against 

ot  Bad  China  to  the  United 

haelag  withdrawn  bar  demands 

gtven  to  the  Communlats. 

to  withdraw  her  de- 

ChLu  tit  tn  on  the  Japanese 

there  la  such  great 
eonttnaatbn  at  Dean  Acbe- 

ot  Saemary   of   8tau   U 

tha  piopli.  wtth  }aatlflestlon.  qtieatlon  hu 
lnt«frtty.  queatlon  his  wisdom,  and  queatlon 
hla  Millty  to  Amartca  and  tha  thlnga  for 

a.  OaCytBff  oouru:  On  October  38.  1938. 
tha  Dollar  OtaawMtilp  Line  (now  the  Amer- 
toaa  naaMnrt  Uae)  ohtalnad  a  Govemnent 
loaB  troaa  tha  Marltiaaa  Cotamlaalon  and 
pm  «p  aa  aoilalaral  M  pereant  ot  tha  eom- 


naa 


B  Saptambar  f.  IMS.  tha 

loan  In  mU  and  Mkad 

to  tatura  tta  eoilatvaL    Tba 

Tha 
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Federal  district  ctmrt  nrdfred  llie  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  return  the  coUateril 
to  Its  rightful  owners  The  Secretarv  re- 
fuaed  and  was  held  In  contempt  of  court 
The  excuse  the  Cabinet  officer  Riive  i  r 
defying  the  court  order  wa«  th.it  the  Ptpm- 
dent  of  the  United  States"  h.id  instructed  t'.m 
to  defy  the  court  .i  directum 

Judge  Bennett  Champ  CUirk.  ^fi^re  wl.om 
the  caae  wa*  heard,  responded,  riie  Pro?-  - 
dent  has  no  more  st.indiise  lu  t^iis  c  ur* 
than  any  other  citizen  The  Presid'^:.'  ' 
continued  the  Judge,  "has  no  r•.^'^t:  tj  i:;- 
Cuence    litigation." 

In  a  letter  to  Oeorije  Fox  on  June  1.  1863 
involving  a  court  decision  on  raltforniA  lar.l 
tlllee,  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "The  oou;  ts  ,u.cl 
not  the  President  mu.?t  decide  quest;oi;.s  i  r 
land  titles  ■•  Abraham  Lmciln  reci  ei.i/.-d 
the  authority  of  the  court.s.  Lincoln  recre- 
nmed  that  to  avoid  chaos,  court  decisis  :.s 
must  be  8upp<irted  by  the  Chief  £xecu'\\<\ 
not  defied  Lincoln  was  a  law-.^btdmi;  cit.- 
ren  By  his  example  he  influenced  othf>rs 
to  live  within  the  letter  and  the  spint  of  •.he 
law.  the  rule  by  which  society  exl.-its 

Why.  you  aak.  would  the  G'  vernniei:r  re- 
fuse to  return  the  collateral  to  Its  ri.:h-:'.^; 
owners  after  the  loan  had   been   rep.iid  ' 

I  can  think  of  but  two  reiiscns  One,  It 
wants  to  socialize  or  nationalize  shippm/. 
or  two,  U  wants  to  give  control  of  this  cor- 
poration to  a  politic-il  crony 

It  la  our  Constitution  that  stand.s  between 
the  people  and  dictatorship  in  .\merlca.  Bu'. 
we  see  In  the  foregoing.  Chief  Executives  f 
the  United  States,  sworn  to  uphold  ar.d  de- 
fend the  Constitution,  Ignorins;  it  and  pres- 
suring Congress  to  do  likewise.  We  see  a 
Chief  Executive  ordering  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet  to  shamefully  defy  and  ignore  the 
courts  of  Jtisilcc. 

Neither  President  Roosevelt  nor  Prejider.t 
Truman  seemed  to  gra.sp  the  esseii:i.il,^  >f 
our  system  of  government,  which  Is  buat-d  i  r. 
three  branches — legislative.  judii.ial,  ai.d 
administrative — each  independent  ;_  t  t.e 
other. 

President  Roosevelt  treated  the  leeislative 
and  Judicial  as  inferior  to  the  administr-.t'r.e. 
President  Truman  acts  as  though  he  is  h<-^s 
of  the  legislative  and  judicial.  In  c:hcr 
words,  he  Is  the  government. 

Our  system  is  designed  to  preve:.:  ar.y 
man  from  becoming  ail-p».>werfu: 

Our  forefathers  knew  that  our  p.-eciou.s 
liberties  could  be  protected  only  by  limi:i:.« 
the  authority  of  the  President  That  is  why 
the  Constitution,  which  Roosevelt  tried  to 
nullify  and  Truman  is  trying  t<j  undermine, 
prescribes  the  n^-hts  and  responsibuities  cf 
the  Prealdent. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  !.■;  pssf>r.- 
tially  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  atlir.ii  - 
Istrative  department  of  our  Government  — tiic 
biggest  business  In  the  wnrld 

The  President  ha.s  no  leval  right  to  control 
the  legislative  or  judicial  oranches  of  gov- 
ernment 

The  courts  of  cur  land,  orierat.r.s  under 
the  Constitution,  free  r.l  prepare  :r  ir.  ■  .^ 
administrative  branch  dispense  in-.p.ir'iil 
Justice.  We  need  a  rebirth  -if  wtUing!.t«s.-<  r  i 
support  those  Ideals  which  animated  .i:  1 
lighted  the  way  of  our  gallant  for'':a-:;f^ 
who  conceived  and  ^■rought  into  bt^iiim  •■.'' 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  :hv  bul- 
wark of  our  liberty 

PoUowlng  the  signing  or  the  Cousntutlon. 
an  elderly  lady  asked  the  veuerahie  and  wii»>' 
Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  Constit  I'l,-,:. 
arcliltecu.    "Mx     PrankUn.    what    have    y    u 
(tren  vss'" 

"We  have  given  yy^."  replied  FrdiikUn  i 
republic.  iX  you  can  keep  it 

U  we  loyal  citiaens  permit  the  polituiaivi 
to  Bulltfy  the  Constitution— its  meanings 
and  Its  purposes — we  will  not  keep  our  Ke- 
pubtle.  If  we  permit  them  to  exempt  tl.em- 
•slves  from  the  law  of  the  land,  chaos,  fn  ::i 
which  communiam  grows,  will  reign 


I:i  c,  r:stlt'itioii  Ha:i  in  Philadelphia,  In 
w!;irh  tlip  Con.stitutlon  was  debated,  there 
w:us  .1  :>aintlng  of  the  rising  sun  t>ehlnd  the 
Prfssfii-n*  s  '-hair  When  the  delegates  h.id 
..k:r<»"(l  '^oon  the  wording  of  that  paasport  to 
nir  :r-ed  -m,  Franklin  remarked,  T  often 
w  •:.(!cr.'(i  rlurlne  those  debates  whether  the 
St.;  -.1  ,  .f'..' i-.:^  ir  rising  on  America,  but 
u.-;.  •:.'■  -i^r.ir.ri  of  the  Constitution  I  now 
kn   vi  •:'  ludPd  Franklin,  "the  sun  Is  rls- 

l:.kj   '  i.    .Aroerica   ' 

I:  •*>»  let  the  p  'llticlans  and  the  Commu- 
i:i--s  r.uKirv  -ur  Constitution  and  destroy 
r»-  :»■  :t  lax  and  order,  the  sun  will  Indeed 
jt't     ,n    Anifrica, 

Fifty  year's  aeo  someone  asked  James  Rus- 
sell Low'fll.  "How  long  will  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment endure''"  That  wise  statesman  re- 
plied. "Only  so  long  as  the  spirit  or  the 
phr.'^'phy  of  those  who  made  It  con.lnue 
di.rr.in..i.t." 

Men  m  public  ofllce  who  would  use  the 
p.  -Avr  Hid  pre.stisre  of  their  office  to  nullify 
the  C' institution  and  defy  the  courts  of  our 
l.iiid  are  not.  I  submit.  Imbued  with  that 
.-pint  a;.d  philosophy  that  made  America 
k'reat 

I:  we  value  our  liberties,  as  any  sensible 
p^'rson  d^es;  If  we  are  worthy  of  our  heri- 
tage ar.d  we  should  strive  to  be.  we  will 
resiot  111  every  legitimate  way  at  cur  com- 
mand the  efforts  to  destroy  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  way  ot  life.  Wc  will  resist  those 
moves  to  undermine  our  Constitution  and 
destroy  our  courts  of  law  with  the  deter- 
mination of  lur  founding  fathers  which  Is 
he'.i.t:  f-xemplifled  by  our  sons  In  Korea  to- 
dav 

Or.lv  yu  and  I  and  others  like  us  can 
=avp  .\:ri"iica.  Her  future  rests  in  otir  hands. 
If  we  d  '  not  collectively  discharge  our  re- 
,':po:isib;:ity  as  go- id  citizens,  -America  will  go 
trie  »  iv  if  Rome,  for  we  today  are  well  down 
the  R.  man  road  to  ruin.  Rome  was  de- 
.^tr  'ved  hy  extravagance,  moral  decay,  and 
disreeard  of  law  and  order.  These  three  vices 
win  desToy  America  unless  we  do  something 
ab' ut  u.  That  something  Is  to  lift  our  voices 
in  defense  of  our  country  and  the  principles 
for  which  It  stands  and  vote  Intelligently. 
Otherwi.se.  we  will  prove  ourselves  unworthy 
I  f  c  !ir  heritage  and  will  not  long  enjoy 
Americas  blessings. 

By  t  lumg  to  discharge  otir  responsibility 
as  citizens  we  by  default,  turn  over  our  Gov- 
■".•-r.ment  ti  racketeers,  gangsters,  and  cor- 
rupt politician*  By  neglecting  our  duty  as 
cit!?e:-, V  we  cive  men  like  Frank  Costello 
tremev'l  IS  p^iwer  over  our  legislative  b(xlies 
hi.'i  «  i!se  still,  over  the  courts  of  our  land. 
'l":':f  :;ei;lect  of  our  duty  as  citizens  will 
(■'.'■■  .ri-'p  mi-ral  degradation  which  will 
w-.iK?:.  tr.e  moral  fiber  of  our  citizenry  to 
the  point  where  they  will  become  a  pushover 
fur  a  vile  enemy  We  need  to  mobilize  our 
spiritual  forces  We  need  to  strengthen  our 
moral  fiber.  We  need  to  drive  out  of  our 
lives  the  easy-gosnc  thieves  and  graf,ers  who 
have,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  taken 
over  the  authority  of  Government. 

No  police  :  -ce,  no  Governn.cnt  ofScials 
not  even  the  President  of  the  Dnlted  States. 
as  we  have  r^tentlv  witnessed,  is  ever  su- 
perior to  the  .mnrnl  fiber  of  the  people 
Those  in  public  .  fflce  do  not  lead—they 
mirror  the  peopl.^  L'  the  pei  pie  are  com- 
placent, tolerant  of  evil,  wicked  in  their 
own  practices  and  exvjl  criminals,  the  poli- 
ticians will  mlrr-  r  the  people 

If  honest  ci'i/en.'!  do  r.-t  speak  out  in  the 
\r.'"T<"=.'  cf  d^-'ency  in  Government,  hitth 
I::;:  i 'ii  iiid  h-niirirable  men  and  women  now 
1  .  in  f   will   be  driven  out   and  only 

t,',    ^.'    i.;i     are   unashamed  ol   being  serfs  of 
(  •       -:-    ■».;.;  vi.    ■.  ern  us 

W::r"'.  'I'.e  jK'uple  are  discriminating  and 
demand  honest,  efficient,  and  wise  govern- 
ment 'hey  vote  for  men  and  women  of  high 
princirles  revrardless  of  party  Inbe'.s  Then 
an.d  ■'::•,■  then  will  thev  have  the  kind  OC 
Cr  \  •■r:.::ient   vjt   I'jreiathers  en*. . .■.,'. :ed. 
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We  seem  to  have  lost,  or  are  on  the  verge 
of  Icislng.  the  power  of  righteous  indignation. 

As  citizens  of  a  great  country,  it  ts  en- 
cumbent upon  us  to  perfect  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  to  provide  financial,  economic. 
and  spiritual  leadership  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  Is  our  duty  and  If  we  are  good 
citi/ens,  we  will  not  shirk  It. 

"Duty,"  said  Robert  E.  Lee.  '■L<;  the  subllm- 
est    ■w.ord    in    our    language      Do    your    duty 
In    all    things."    charged   this    great    patriot 
"You    cannot    do    more,    you    should    never 
v.irh  to  do  less." 

I:  V. e  are  good  citizens,  we  will  discharge 
our  civic  duty  and  thus  prevent  Am.erlca 
from  following  the  Roman  road  to  ruin. 


[From  the  Ellziibeth  (N.  J.  •  Daily  Jotirnal  of 
June  11.  1951  j 

V/ILLINGNESS    TO    SrPPOHT    IDE.^LS 

George  E.  Strlngfellow,  vice  president  of 
Thomas  A  Edison.  Inc.,  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Elizabeth  Klwanls  Club.  "We 
need."  said  Mr.  Strlngfellow.  "a  rebirth  (A 
willlngnesa  to  support  the  Ideals  that  ani- 
mated and  lighted  the  way  of  our  gallant 
forefathers  who  conceived  and  brought  into 
bein^  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberty." 

Mr  Strmgfellow's  address  fitted  comfort- 
ably and  naturally  Into  observance  of  Luerlch 
Foundation  Day  And  yet,  it  was  such  a 
speech  that  It  might  have  been  delivered  from 
a  thousand  other  platforms  without  sacrifice 
of  a  word  or  loss  of  fitness.  "If  we  value  our 
liberties  •  •  •  If  we  are  worthy  of  our 
heritage  •  •  •  we  will  resist  In  every 
leeitimate  way  •  •  •  efforts  to  destroy 
the  basic  principles  of  our  way  of  life." 

What  Mr  Strlngfellow  says  Is  Indisputable. 
The  goal  and  the  effort  must  continue  to  be 
as  one.  Just  as  they  were  In  the  minds  and 
the  determination  of  our  founding  fathers. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
not  completed  in  disagreement — agreement 
had  to  come  before  completion  Nor  this 
coun'ry  did  not  become  great  with  privilege 
and  evasion,  adding  to  the  lawful  load. 
There  Is  little  difference  between  the  enemy 
hacking  away  at  the  props  of  the  country 
and  the  unpatriotic  disciple  of  selfishness 
rejecting  his  share  of  the  load  of  siicrlfice 
when  our  very  existence  depends  on  how  well 
we  pull  together. 

This  is  not  a  particularly  new  story  that 
Mr.  Strlngfellow  has  recited.  The  value  of 
Its  repetition  is  in  the  timeliness  of  attach- 
ment to  an  ominous  situation  that  calls  for 
all  the  faith  and  oneness  of  the  days  when 
the  founding  fath  .rs  hitched  their  wagon  to 
a  star.  And  they  must  have  used  strong 
wheels — so  many  blunders  have  failed  to 
kick  loose  the  spokes. 


Publk  Hoasing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M-\SSACHtJSrTTS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Traveler.  Boston, 
Mass.,  under  date  of  June  1.  1951: 
Ptrr  Back  Those  Fckm 

The  meat -ax  slash  in  public  hotislng  funds 
applied  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  stUl  not  be  fatal.  There 
Is  a  chance  that  the  ridiculous  cut  from  the 
73  000  units  the  Government  asked  for  to 
the  5.000  left  after  the  House  got  through 


with  the  bill  may  be  re ve  d  by  Joint  Senate- 
House  action. 

Boston  has  a  big  stake  In  seeing  these 
funds  restored.  Hundreds  of  families  now 
living  in  what  used  to  be  called  slums  ("sub- 
standard" is  the  modem  word)  will  stay 
where  tbey  are  now  unless  the  money  is  put 
back.  STven  the  big  1,500-unit  cow-pasture 
project  is  in  danger  of  not  getting  under 
the  June  30  deadline  and  therefore  of  not 
being  built. 

This  whole  business  of  public  housing  Is 
sliot  through  with  misapprehension  of  the 
facts  and  with  irony.  Ironical  note:  Sen- 
ator Taft  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  19-19 
Housing  Act,  which  the  House  gutted.  The 
gutting  was  done  with  the  enthtislastlc  sup- 
port, if  not  at  the  direct  Instlgaticn.  of  the 
powerful  real-estate  lobby,  a  group  that 
probably  would  love  to  see  Taft  as  President. 

The  House  almost  certainly  voted  the 
drartic  cut  under  the  twin  misapprehensions 
that  it  would  not  affect  slum  clearance  and 
that  It  was  conserving  vital  .materials  for 
defense.  This  action  would  stop  slum  clear- 
ance because  there  would  be  no  place  to  move 
the  displaced  families  without  these  funds. 
On  the  second  point,  housing  authorities 
must  already  get  certificates  of  necessity 
from  the  National  Production  Authority,  and 
it  is  obvioi^s  that  public  housing  in  over- 
crowded areas  is  directly  related  to  the  de- 
fense effort. 

Some  housing  must  be  built  even  In  times 
like  these.  Scarce  materials  must  be  shared 
between  both  public  and  private  builders, 
but  the  test  must  always  be  that  of  national 
necessity.  Long  experience  has  proved  that 
there  ts  a  certain  class  of  low-rent  housing 
that  private  builders  cannot  make  pay  and 
therefv-jre  will  not  build. 

Apart  from  the  need  for  hotislng  near  de- 
fense plants.  It  is  clearly  unfair  to  take  from 
that  part  of  the  population  whose  housing 
needs  are  not  being  provided  by  private 
builders  their  rightful  share  of  shelter. 


Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Chief  of  Army 
Lagmttrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEVTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  warm,  personal  friend  and  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. James  E.  Van  Zakdt,  took  excep- 
tion to  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick's  acceptance  of 
an  invitation  txD  a  meeting  of  Governors 
of  a  number  of  Middle  Western  States 
held  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
criticized  General  Pick,  who  is  the  Chief 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  traveling 
on  taxpayers"  money  to  that  conference 
to  speak  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

General  Pick  is  one  of  the  ablest  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States.  He  has  a 
great  record  of  achievement  to  his  credit. 
The  general  did  nothing  unusual  in  ac- 
cepting the  Goveniors'  invitation  and 
neither  did  he  do  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  custom  for  a  man  in  his  posi- 
tion. The  general  has  been  invited  and 
has  attended  meetings  in  furtherance  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  improvement,  meet- 
ings of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, the  Columbia  River  Development, 


the  Great  Lakes  projects,  and  now  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

No  man  in  the  country  Is  better  in- 
formed on  the  importance  of  the  great 
waterviays  of  the  Nation  than  General 
Pick.  That  he  should  present  the  views 
on  this  great  undeveloped  project  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  a  matter  of  rou- 
tine duty  which  he  owes  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

May  I  remind  the  House  that  the 
project  has  not  only  been  approved  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  but  it  has  had  the  approval  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  two  nations. 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  regret  this  attack  on  General  Pick 
and  I  am  certain  that  my  able  and 
warm  friend  did  not  do  it  in  a  spirit  of 
mcLice.  I  hox)e  that  none  of  us  because 
of  bias  or  prejudice  or  individual  inter- 
est will  become  so  blind  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  sec  the  fact'j  of  any  proj- 
ect which  i!^  intended  to  advance  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

The  record  of  General  Pick  and  his 
standing  before  the  American  people 
hardly  needs  any  defense  from  me. 

What  I  have  said  of  General  Pick  in 
his  appearance  before  the  Conference 
of  Governors  can  also  be  applied  to  his 
journey  with  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  in  its  recent  visit  to  the  site  of 
the  propa-^ed  seaway  and  power  project. 
That  journey  was  far  from  a  junket. 
The  committee  went  half  way  across  the 
continent  and  back,  including  its  visit 
to  Canada  and  Canadian  ofBclals.  in  the 
.•jpace  of  5  days,  to  see  the  greatest  in- 
complete project  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent. 


The  laterutioiial  Labor  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Muisray].  is  as  we 
are  all  aware  the  official  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  thirty-fourth  ses- 
sion of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva.  Switzerland.  As  such 
the  Senator  made  an  excellent  address 
to  the  conference  on  Moriday  last  which 
I  believe  will  prove  of  iivterest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  am  there- 
fore requesting  unanimous  consent  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Appeiidix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiMi.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows: 
UNnxD  Statks  GovntiTMjarr  Delecvtx's  He- 

PLT  TO  TH£  RkPOBT  OT  TH«  DiBIXTOB   OEW- 

raAi  OF  7H£  limaNATioNAi-  IiAaoa  Offick 
(Senator  Jajob  E.  UtmaAT) 

I  am  verv  happy  to  have  thto  oppOTtmiity 
to  speak  on  the  report  of  the  Dtrwrtor  Gen- 
eral. I  ahould  like  first  to  congrattilata 
Mr.  Morse  and  the  ofllce  which  he  so  abiy 
directs  on  the  accompUshments  of  the  last 
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UMt  mucA  bM  bMn 
•eeonplMbad  and  that  rkluaU*  mv  pro)«ctx 
ta«*«  b«Mi  toMtartAJwa  vhleh  »r«  nov  b«iQ<{ 
succawmur  atfTABCttd.  I  ««ct  ptfUculariy 
to  iipnw  By  fttU  aiccartl  with  tin*  mtrodiK- 
ttoe  to  tlM  report.  In  vtiw-h  th«  Director 
0«n«rml  ntmeta  on  tiM  itinpi*  bcUcfi  vlUcb 
lUMlarll*  ttw  spint  of  tiM  ILO.  I  aspKiaUy 
•ppraeUM  Ub  ttattownt  at  xhe  ncad  for 
MfifiMrdtiv  xim  rtfbu  of  indlTtduals  and 
at  tb*  •ame  tune  Um  n«ed  for  proTidlng  each 
and  rTvrrunt  ttM  opportux^ty  U^  develop  hU 
own  p«rtieulJir  fenJus  It  U  my  Armctt  con- 
Tictlon  tiMt  only  by  •"  dolus  can  we 
achieve  tike  feeuiite  democracy  for  whtcb  we 
ail  ao  aanMBtly  atrlTc. 

Tte  raport  dlraeta  our  aitentloo  to  the 
taaue  of  ■afa  poUcy  tn  oondlUoni  of  tuA 
empioyaaaot.  aapedaUy  ai<  it  u  related  to 
the  ptotdema  of  iBlUtloo  arid  productlTtcy. 
and  raqiMcta  that  w«  forui  our  attentloa  an 
thla  proMeaa  In  replylnf  10  the  report. 

The  Dtractor  0«D«raI  ti»M  ralaed  what  U 
ampiaatlooahty  one  of  the  key  prohiema  of 
otir  tint*.  Aa  tha  report  indlcatec.  one  of 
tlM  BMkJor  obJaetlTaa  ot  tb«  free  natlona  of 
tba  laortdl  ia  th«  matnteBanoa  of  maximum 
tmplOTiBcnt.  Anothar  baaic  aoctal  objectirs 
cf  dcfloocratlc  aocieUca  U  the  rM^ht  of  work- 
ars  freely  to  ortanlxe  and  to  bafgain  coUe"- 
ttveiy.  R  ta  broadly  wlihl  n  this  context  that 
tiM  f  LiNawi  of  national  eufe  poller  preaenu 
Itaair. 

IB  aaHoea.  the  laeue  L.  how  to  maintain 
t^^n^^ifr  BtabUtty  and.  it  the  same  time. 
atJrtaf  a  ataady  adTaace  m  real  wa^ea  wtth- 
IB  the  traaaavork  at  freedom  and  full  em- 
ploysia&C 

Ttata  tStm  standpoint  of  the  economy  aa  a 
wboto.  waf«a  and  aalailea  repreaent  the 
larfaat  rtofte  eoat  is  earrylng  on  productive 
aettvlty.  aeeotintlng  In  the  United  States 
tn  ItfO.  for  atevt  <4  percent  of  natkmai 
tneoBM.  X«tar  aoMa  art  detcfmlaad  prl- 
marOf  by  wataa  par  hour  tn  relation  to  tbe 
nmabcr  of  ■an-houra  par  unit  of  product. 
If  vafca  adrmnoa  more  rapidly  than  out- 
put pv  maa-bour.  unit  labcH-  coeta  will  in- 
creaac.  JToSam  talshar  labor  coau  can  be 
oflMt  by  laeraaaed  productlTity  or  better 
utlUaattoB  at  pUax  uai  eqtilpmant.  they 
tend  to  reniK  iM  prtea  iincTtaata.  eapecially 
uudar  oOBdmona  at  full  employment. 

Tb*  DtoMMr-Oanaralti  report  polnu  out 
that  tiM  ffj—it^'t^tnrra  accotnpanylng  full 
■mpiiiyaijl  aay  lead  tc  wagea  rlalng  (aAter 
than  twii<ulliH|.  vltb  tba  laault  that  the 
befkaOt  or  th*  va^a  tneraaae  will  be  wiped 
out  by  laflMftoa.  Tbla  ia  the  heart  of  the 
fvoMMB  of  «■■•  poUey  oatfar  fuQ  anploy- 
OMBt  aAd  tna  coilttiTe  bargaining. 

Otetottwiatlj,  Cbla  protdcm  at  the  preaent 
timm  tm  ooMpHoalatl  by  oOiar  faeton  which 

1b  tito  Tfcilfd  MBtaa.  aa  wall  aa  in  tba  rc- 
flC  tte  ftaa  vorid.  war-tnduead  in- 
tta  eoiina  by  1M0. 
atBbillty    had    been 
dwlng  tbe  1» 
tba  oolbraak  at  Oom- 
tn   KoraB.     Thli 

to 

mm  wttUm  abovt  M 

wiiiyit  of 
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aumptlon      This  basically  U  the  root  of  the 
present  inflationary  crisis 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  meeting  this 
crtfils  m  a  Tarlety  of  ways  In  July  1350.  th- 
Congrev.  In  line  with  the  snnounced  inten- 
tion of  the  President  to  finance  defense  ex- 
pendtturea  out  of  taxation,  reestablished 
exceaa-proflU  taxes  and  rwl.sed  onrp*  rite  aid 
Individual  Income-Ux  rates  The  C<>n«re>-i 
Is  now  fnga^fed  in  franilng  Rdditii.n;«l  ::'.\ 
Iftilslatlon  Moretiver.  mert.*:.ires  have  bee:. 
adopted  to  reatrict  the  use  of  credit  bv  c  1.- 
sumers  In  addlUon  to  these  measure^  «t::r;> 
are  dealpned  tc  ed.>c  inflatlonsrv  pr-ssur--^ 
from  the  demand  side,  direct  price  and  •»  ri,i- 
cnnirois  were  Invoked  In  January  1951  UTid-r 
the  authority  of  the  Defense  Pr^:<lMCtinn  .\v  t 
of  l»dO 

The  principal  key  to  a  ri.<iink-  .'e'l'  '^'•>'-' 
level,  or  t<i  the  nnalntendnre  of  re.il  ■■  i?ie 
standards  In  a  pen  xl  ol  expanded  def-;  s*> 
expenditure,  is  expanded  pr^jducticn  The 
opportunity  and  techniques  for  imprvivmi? 
labor  producttvUv  may  vary  from  untry 
to  country  Wa«es  p<;iicy  is  (  f  ourse  r-  . 
lated  to  the  preblem  of  pr  ductivrv  im- 
provement and  there  are  as  the  Dvrectcr- 
Oeneral'B  Report  indicates  situailoi.s  i 
which  It  U  believed  th«it  ,1  policy  of  pavlt  .; 
higher  wa^es  will  in  itself  enc;iura«e  :ne<-ha- 
ntxatlcn.  A  high-wage  p.>Hf-y  in  situatMi.^ 
of  this  tvpe.  however  mu^t  he  used  •x'.'.n 
extreme  care  t'-  avoid  'he  p.  ..^.-IblMty  tlvit  if 
the  policy  is  generalized  without  cautl.  a.  •'.»• 
Industry  in  question  may  be  sub.'ect  to  *everr 
inflationary  effects  and  thereby  h'^e  is 
markets. 

Since  the  Director-General's  analysis  f 
wasre  policy  did  not  relate  to  an  ecnnomy  : 
extraordinary  defense  activities,  I  have  en:- 
phasjzed  the  emergency  nature  of  *he  perl  u 
in  which  we  now  flnd  ourselvas  Extnirr  :  - 
nary  periods  require  extraordinary  measures 
«nd.  as  I  have  outlined,  we  In  the  Dnlte<l 
8*ates  have  begun  to  take  these  steps  I 
can  aaiure  you.  with  respect  to  wage  con- 
trol policy  m  the  United  States  tha-  ;.«  be;!;c 
formulated  and  applied  fairly  and  equi'ab:y 
by  a  board  repreaentl:;g  empiivfrs,  en^pl-.v- 
eea,  and  the  public.  The  employer  and  em- 
ployee representatives  en  this  !".■;■*."!  ."live 
been  chosen  after  full  consu.'a'i  n  -x  '..  ';.♦■ 
major  organizations  represenf. tii;  env^i  v-ts 
and  workers.  It  is  our  p^Ucy  *nd  prnr.ce 
not  only  to  maintain  n-.AXimum  use  f  '.ne 
principle  cf  free  collective  barsair-ii:;;  even 
under  emergency  conditions,  but  a!s<j  tri 
maintain  ♦he  full  participation  of  l«b«  r  nnd 
management  In  any  necessary  g.)ver:.:n--:-. t..<; 
activity  tiiat  Umiu  the  scupe  of  coiiec'i.e 
bargaining  In  an  emer^encv  This  is  :.■.' 
major  aspect  cf  our  free-enterpr-.-e  s;.  stem. 
of  which  we  are  esp*>claily   proud 

When  the  present  emergency  period  I-  over 
the  baaic  problem  of  wages,  productivity  and 
inflation,  to  which  the  Director-General  h.i, 
directed  our  attenuon  wl.l  remain  G'v- 
iinmant  control  over  wages  and  prices  :s 
not  the  answer  in  the  long  run  t.  the 
adtirvement  of  general  price  ttabUity  ii  d  i..- 
creaaing  real  wages.  80  far  as  the  Uniterl 
Statca  la  concerned,  tbe  anrver  is  be:r.^ 
found  within  the  framework  of  a  free  en:er- 
prtae  lyxtem  where  labor  and  btislnese  ca:i 
operate  freely. 

The  Director -Oenera I "•  report  contributes 
algntfleantly  to  policy  clarlflcatlon  It 
polnta  to  tbe  need  for  governments  m 
formulate  a  poaitlvc  monetary  and  fUcal 
policy  daalgned  to  create  conditions  uf  gen- 
eral eoonomlc  atability  It  shows  the  need 
for  labor  to  formulate  Its  wa^e  demand"!  >  l  1 
with  reference  to  the  technical  capacity  jf 
tndiKtry  ffanaraily  to  increaae  tbe  output 
at  gooda  and  aervlcea  per  man-hour;  and  1  2 1 
with  reCarenoe  to  thu  preaervation  of  the  l:i- 
eentiTt  for  empltal  Inveatment.  And  it  poinds 
to  t^e  need  for  goremment,  labor  and  In- 
tfortry  eomblBed  to  cooperate  In  the  crea- 
ttOB  ot  eondltioaa  that  will  maximize  tech - 
It  ta  out  of   this  prcg- 


ress  that  real  gains  In  the  standard  of  life 
are  achieved  Sound  wage  policy  can  con- 
tribute to  that  confidence  and  stability  out 
<if  which  gains  In  output  and  coniumptlon 
m<i«t  surely  will  come, 

A.'^  Implied  In  the  Director-Genera  Is  re- 
port wage  policy  Is  Inseparable  from  price 
;..,;•.<  V  it.rt  we  fully  endorse  the  view  statecl 
In  the  report  that  the  greater  the  extei.t 
f  .-'insultatl  n  and  cxjperatlnn  be- wee  i 
Cf  ver  imentfi,  employers  and  workers  In  th.e 
jr  tT.rii.s  developed  the  theater  will  be  'he 
suiTt.v  i;,  iirhievmg  price  stablU'y  and 
equitable  wnees 

I  wt.«ih  also  t  >  congratulate  the  Dlrcctor- 
r>nerHl  -  n  the  attention  he  has  given  to 
•  ;  ...  •n.^-'Tin;;  pr'iblem  itnd  on  the  energy 
•*■.-;.  -Aiiii.h  the  Office  has  devoted  Itaelf  t  j  the 
solution  of  ^his  problem.  The  m  vrrr.'Mit 
of  excess  pnpiilsiion  will  mean  a  new  '.rii.^e 
on  life  for  mUh.^na  of  people  now  par-;. ..ly 
or  wholly  unemployed  It  will  add  ti  the 
econ  imir  well-being  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  cc.me  a<>  well  aa  to  the  coui. tries 
to  which  they  «o  This  program  win  give 
the  no  a  new  and  more  vital  meanlne  for 
•he  .1.    rKii'.f?  pe»>ple  of  the  world. 

I  cr.  very  glad  that  the  Conference  a? end.; 
It  :<;  ear  cuntinvies  discussion  of  one  c'.  the 
f  th''  wage  situations  In  wh  ch  I 
nave  .1  -oeclal  interest- -the  question  of  -cual 
remuneration  for  men  and  women  wrrkers 
'nr  W'  TK  of  equal  value  My  special  In  erest 
1".  this  subject  led  me  to  Introduce  into 
the  Seriate  of  the  Unted  States  in  Ap-11  cf 
thi."!  year  alcng  with  Senator  Moasnt.  o:  Ore- 
e</n  .1  bill  providing  equal  pav  for  ?q-i:>.l 
work  '.  T  wjmen.  The  bill  w  ^s  lntr:>  luced 
because  we  believe  that  the  exlsten  -e  In 
i:  dustrv  of  wage  differentials  based  en  sex 
cui-'^niutes  an  unfair  wage  practice  vhlrh 
le^ds  '0  labor  disputes,  depreaaes  wage*  and 
living  standards,  and  prevents  max  mum 
utilizati'in  of  labor  rescurcfs  and  plai  t  ca- 
pricity 

In  the  United  States,  women  In  G  vern- 
m' nt  service  are  paid  In  accordance  with 
the  w?rk  they  do  wlthT?ut  regard  to  s«i  and 
thl.';  principle  finds  voluntary  appllcat  on  In 
many  private  Induatrlea  I  recoenlze.  how- 
ever that  in  many  countries  the  appllatlon 
of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  will  be  more 
difllcult  than  It  Is  In  cur  own.  but  I  I  elieve 
tha:  this  conference  should  take  act  on  to 
ei;':t,iirfik;n  nil  member  states  , to  ta  ce  all 
practicable  measures  to  assure  as  prfmp'ly 
:is  poa.slhle  the  application  to  all  worl  ers  of 
the  principle  of  equal  remuneration  ft  r  men 
and  wnmen  workers  for  work  of  com;  arable 
val'ie  Action  bv  the  ILO  will.  I  bellev.  have 
crinslderable  Influence  In  correcting  tlils  In- 
equity in  the  wiiife  structure  of  many  coun- 
tries. 

Or.  >  r;  mplt'ttly  different  aspect  if  the 
I)  re  •  T  Crener.il  s  ret>jrt.  I  join  wih  my 
1  ;.  .u'Vie  who  has  spoken  to  the  la  t  two 
(..,;. :ere:,ces  In  endorsing  the  new  enphasls 
In  the  ILO  program  I  firmly  belle ?e  the 
tlm*"  h.i.-  cc  me  when  this  Organ  zation 
sh.  i-.lcl  p.. I  more  emphasis  on  pr^  vuli:  .: 
ix^is'.ance  to  gcvernmenta  to  put  Ir  teri-.i- 
'.:  ::  li  latxir  standards  IniO  effect  than  in  de- 
•  :  •  Ui^  new  standards  The  Dlrecto"  Gen- 
cr'..^  report  implied  thla  when  he  said: 
P.>-j\  -nal  meetings— have  pointed  o  the 
V  i:ui  .f  conventlr.na  (In  preparatl<  :i  and 
execution  of  practical  plans  In  the  social  and 
e.o'  .rnlc  field  1  and  have  called  on  k;:vern- 
iiient»s  to  dr.iw  up  programs  of  actum  or  the 
progressive  Implementation  of  the  more 
basic  priivlsl"  ns  of  the  International  Labor 
Ci  ide 

The  exei'ution  of  such  programs—  would 
le;id  In  lime  to  an  Increase  not  only  In  the 
ti '.»1  f  ratLlcatlons.  but  more  important 
■•ti:  m  the  number  of  state  m'mbers 
which  regularly  adhere  to  conventions  " 

In  this  connection,  I  am  much  lnt<  reated 
In  a  question  which  I  suppose  has  ofte  1  been 
In  the  minds  of  delegates  to  this  conference:' 
namely   what  might  be  done  to  evaluf  te  the 
extent   to  which  the  actual  labor  sit  latlon 
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In  a  country  reflects  the  standards  embodied 
la  ILO  conventions  and  recommendations. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  once  a  gov- 
ernment has  ratified  an  ILO  convention.  It 
reports  regularly  to  the  Interr.fitlo  al  Labor 
Office  on  the  measures  it  has  taken  to  put 
the  principles  embodied  in  that  convention 
Into  effect  A  federal  state,  like  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  finds  it  Impossible 
to  ratify  certain  ILO  conventions,  because 
they  co\er  matters  which  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  constituent  states,  must  re- 
port at  the  request  of  the  governing  body  on 
the  extent  to  which  its  law  r.nd  practice 
meet  ILO  conventions.  If  a  method  could 
be  devcl-oped  for  evaluating  the  extent  tc 
which  legislation  on  wages,  h  urs,  collective 
hargalnlng,  and  other  subjects  of  ILO  in- 
terest is  actually  enforced  to  meet  ILO  stand- 
ards I  whether  or  not  the  legislation  was 
passed  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  the  in- 
ternational convention  is,  phra-stdi.  I  believe 
we  would  have  informntlon  which  would  t>e 
much  more  significant  than  the  current 
ficures  on  i.umbers  of  countries  that  have 
ratified  various  conventions 

In  mak.ng  this  suggestion  I  am  net  s{)eak- 
Ing  frrm  a  narrow.  natlonaiL'^tlc  p'nnt  of 
view  I  am  searching  for  more  effective  to  Is 
to  bring  about  the  Improvement  of  labor 
standards  for  workers  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  The  fundamental  aim  of  the  ILO 
Is  the  actual  improvement  of  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  workers  of  the  world  In  our  view,  this 
is  one  of  the  prerequlsitles  to  peace  We 
in  the  United  States  have  dedicated  our- 
selves to  the  attainment  of  a  fair.  just,  and 
endurinc  peace  throughout  the  world.  We 
strongly  believe  that  this  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  all  of  us.  working  together,  discharge 
cur  .  bllsation  to  raise  the  level  of  1  .ng  of 
working  men  and  women  all  over  the  world 
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or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  SR. 

or  LOUISI.^N.^ 

IN   THE   SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATKS 
Wrdnrsday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr  EliENDER.  Mr.  Pr-^sident.  I  ask 
unaiiiraous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Meaning  of  Citizen- 
ship, delivered  by  me  to  the  twenty-first 
national  4-H  Club  camp,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial,  in  Washington.  D.  C,  on 
June  19.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows : 

The  Mxaning  of  CmzTKSHip 

(.\ddrcss  by  Hon.  Allen  J,  Ellxndek,  of 
Louisiar.a  1 

Members  of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  guests:  I  am 
highly  honored  to  talk  to  you  on  -The  Mean- 
in;:  c'l  Citizenship."  at  this,  your  national 
4  H  Club  citizenship  ceremony. 

A  most  befitting  spot  has  been  selected  for 
these  ceremonies.  We  stand  here  today  at 
the  magnificent  memorial  erected  in  honor 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  who.  almost  two  cen- 
turies ago.  said;  "Those  who  labor  in  the 
earth  are  God's  chosen  p>eople";  and  within 
our  sight  Is  the  towering  monument  built  in 
memory  of  the  Immortal  George  Washington, 
who  once  stated,  "There  is  no  pursuit  in 
which  more  real  and  important  service  can 
be  rendered  than  by  improving  agriculture." 


Those  inspiring  words  fell  from  the  llpe 
of  two  great  patriots  who  are  the  very  per- 
sonification of  American  citizenship. 

Tour  organization  attests  to  the  wisdom  of 
their  words  through  your  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  agriculture.  You. 
as  4-H  Club  members,  do  more  than  uplift 
agricultural  standards — you  play  an  Inval- 
uable part  tn  Improving  and  maintaining  the 
high  standards  of  citizenship  so  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  democracy. 

Citizenship,  to  me.  means  love  for  America. 
It  means,  nOt  blind  devotion,  but  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  for  what  America  symbolizes. 
Ours  is  a  vast  and  jTeat  country,  and  it  Is 
worthy  of  al!  our  love.  I  need  not  tell  you 
why  America  Is  great — all  of  you  know  the 
reasons.  I  have  traveled  around  the  world 
several  times  and  have  visited  many  lands. 
My  •.  isits  to  other  countries  have  but  served 
to  convince  me  that  no  country  is  greater 
than  ours;  that  no  country  o?ers  more  and 
better  opportunities  than  ours.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  we  are  perfect 
and  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement, 
but  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  there  is  no 
other  country  comparable  to  our  own.  Let 
us  keep  11  great. 

You  are  all  embarking  on  a  career  in  de- 
m(jcracy  Democracy  is  an  active  sort  of 
thing.  You  cannot  sit  back  and  still  partici- 
pate in  the  workings  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  Nothing  excites  me  less  than 
a  person  complaining  about  the  evils  of  our 
political  system  when  he  has  not  t)othered  to 
exercise  his  right  to  vole.  The  electoral 
franchise  Is  the  basic  and  fundamental 
means  cf  participation  in  citizenship. 

Democracy  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  respon- 
sibility Let  me  repeat:  Democracy  Is  a 
privilege,  it  is  not  a  right.  It  is  not  inherent. 
Since  it  is  a  privilege,  it  can  be  taken  away 
from  us  If  it  is  not  cherished  and  used 
prop)erly.  Because  it  can  be  taken  away 
from  us.  it  is  a  responsibility  which  each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  assume  and  must 
m.easure  up  to  every  day  of  our  lives.  When 
the  democratic  pnocesses  fall  into  disuse,  a 
country  will  become  the  victim  of  totali- 
tarianism or  other  "isms"  that  may  'oe  lurk- 
ing in  our  path.  There  is  no  surer  way  for 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  to  be 
\4ndermlned  than  for  its  electorate  to  adopt 
a  pa.«is;ve  attitude  toward  public  affairs. 

I  said  that  democracy  Is  a  privilege  and  a 
responsibility.  It  is  also  a  luxury.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  totalitarian  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  more  efficient  than  a  democracy. 
When  the  head  of  a  political  state  can  pass 
orders  down,  knowing  that,  right  or  wrong, 
they  will  be  executed  without  argument, 
things  get  done.  They  may  be  wrong  or 
unwise  or  even  immoral,  but  they  get  done. 
Fortunately  for  us.  our  system  d<>es  not  work 
that  way.  Our  democratic  process  is  beset 
with  delays  and  controversies,  so  that  aU 
may  have  their  say.  and  this  "inefQciency  ' — 
compared  to  the  totalitarian  states — Is  a 
price  we  pay  for  democracy.  It  is  a  price 
we  pay  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  our 
minds,  of  writing  and  saying  and  doing, 
more  or  less,  what  we  like  I  say  mere  or 
less  because  freedom  of  speech  Is.  of  course, 
not  an  absolute,  even  in  a  democracy,  as  the 
11  Communists  who  would  overthrow  our 
Government  by  force  recently  discovered. 

We  have  willingly  paid  this  price  for  free- 
dom of  the  mind  and  of  the  voice  and  of  the 
press  because  freedom  has  been  our  salva* 
tion  It  is  the  cornerstone  for  our  con- 
tinued advancement.  Before  you  leave  tjie 
Memorial  to  Thomaa  Jefferson,  glance  inside 
and  read  his  credo:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

This  creed  is  embedded  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  our  adherence  to  it  has  paved  our 
way  to  greatness. 

Your  history  books  tell  you  th-*  a  despot- 
ism, however  benevolent,  degenerates  in  time 


to  an  oligarchy,  and  that  the  end  reault  la 
always  anarchy.  How  can  we  prevent  Amer- 
ica from  following  this  path  to  ruin?  Lin- 
coln's Immortal  words  provide  the  key:  Let 
us  keep  ours  truly  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
That  is  what  I  meant  a  moment  ago  when 
I  said  that  each  of  us  has  a  responsibility 
under  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  all  of  America. 

I  would  be  vain  and  presumptuous  if  I 
attempted  to  tell  you  speclflcAlly  what  you 
should  or  should  not  ''n,  how  you  should  or 
should  not  conduct  yourselves.  You  are  now 
approaching  the  pinnacle  of  your  own  self- 
confidence  You  know,  or  think  you  know, 
what  you  want  and  how  you  will  go  about 
getting  it  More  power  to  you.  This  is  a 
healthy  attitude  and  thank  God.  it  U  still 
the  American  attitude.  It  would  be  incon- 
gruous indeed  for  me  to  praise  our  system 
that  permits  free  thinking  and  freedom  of 
choice  and.  at  the  same  lime,  tell  you  how 
ycu  should  act  and  what  you  should  believe. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  advise  and  try  to  set  what 
1  hope  will  be  a  good  example  for  you. 

1  suggest — and  I  use  the  word  "suggest" — 
that  you  look  about  you  and  see  if  you  can 
discover  anywhere  a  country  in  which  you 
would  rather  live,  in  whose  government  you 
would  prefer  to  participate.  II  you  flnd  one. 
go  to  it;  no  border  police  will  prevent  your 
leaving  America.  If  you  do  not,  resolve  to 
do  something,  however  small,  to  make  Amer- 
ica a  better  pUce  in  which  to  live.  I  iiave 
hinted  to  yoi"  that,  like  many  other  things, 
a  democracy  is  not  static;  it  Is  dynamic  and 
must  be  nourished  by  the  participation  of 
its  citizens.  Our  country  can  either  go  back- 
ward or  forward.  It  will  surely  go  twckward 
if  you — and  I  as  well — do  not  actively  con- 
cern ourselves  in  furthering  the  alma  and 
objectives  of  our  founding  fathers. 

It  required  a  tremendous  amount  of  cour- 
age for  our  forefathers  to  break  away  from 
the  tyrannical  rule  of  a  foreign  king.  Such 
immortal  words  as  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death  "  showed  that  our  first  Americana 
not  only  'oelleved  In  the  Ideals  they  were 
fighting  for.  but  they  were  willing  to  die 
for  iheiri  And  many  of  them  did,  bo  that 
we.  ycu  and  I.  could  enjoy  the  type  of  free- 
dom we  now  take  so  much  for  granted.  If 
eacl  cf  us  could  spend  a  smaU  amount  of 
time  under  the  heel  of  a  dictator,  In  a  totali- 
tarian tate.  we  would  all  appreciate  America 
far  more. 

Good  citizenship  taeans  an  active  partici- 
pation in  government,  to  the  end  that  de- 
mocracy may  continue  to  be  a  living,  breath- 
ing institution,  responsive  tc  the  baaic  needs 
of  a  free  people.  I  will  leave  you  with  this 
final  thought:  Democracy  can  rust  tlirough 
neglect.  Believe  me.  It  is  too  precious  to  let 
1.  waste  away.  May  God  preserve  and  protect 
you  and  this  bountiful  lanti  of  ours. 
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HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NIW  TOMl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  I 
made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, discussing  the  desirability  of  re- 
forms La  the  procedures  of  the  Senate,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Ricoio. 
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That  bemc  no  oitjection.  the  state- 
ment WM  ordered  to  be  printed  la  t^e 
Rccou.  M  foUowi: 

Mfew  YcmL.  Bdoui  td  OomarrB  ow  ««- 
■BK-tmrv  DcTAancnrrs 
or  ^aiATOKAL  Piodverjr 

Ttt«  ttcarlQCi  tbU  commtttce  haa  been 
boidlBg  oo  Uw  cubject  of  l«i(islatlte  reor- 
gmalmtton — m  ««U  m  tbc  otber  work  done 
by  t^*»  eoauntttaa — eo  new  tn  trAdltton  and 
yit  ao  rVch  in  acocmpUabmeota — Hhiatrate 
aa  ««n  aa  anrthlnx  elaa  the  ttrvnftb  tbat 
realdaa  in  Omnoenej  and  tn  our  form  of 
Oowrnawnt. 

Here  la  a  coBUBlttee  of  Confreas  Juat  10 
year*  after  Ooocreea  reortanteed  Itaelf.  re- 
Tirtrtnc  vttat  bM  been  accomplished  and 
mbjcctb^t  It  to  aearchlng  reorfranlaatlons. 
ICembera  at  the  Senate  have  been  tnrltad 
to  appear  before  thlt  eommlttee  and  preaent 
their  Mfaaa  of  how  the  work  of  Congreta  tn 
all  Ita  pliaaae  mlsht  be  Improrcd. 

Tour  eoBtmlttee  haa  made  an  Intensive 
rerWw  of  many.  If  not  moat,  of  the  execu- 
tlva  af  attaa  ■tndyteg  tiielr  loope.  their 
metftoda,  tlk^r  procadurea.  and  their  effl- 
eteztcy.  Too  have  a  rich  background  of  ex- 
pcrl«Ma  and  yraat  collacUve  wladom  tn  ap- 
proaeUng  the  subject  you  are  now  looking 
Into. 

Aa  tadlTldtaala.  many  of  ua  have  bad  aome 
ezparlaDca  both  with  the  execuUTe  and  leg- 
ItiatlTe  ftmetlona  In  our  own  home  StAtes. 
Tbla  flvaa  vm  ■nine  Inalght  Into  the  problems 
of  the  Itflalatin  and  executive  branchea  of 
Ooaam— nt  In  Waahlngton. 

Aa  aoaa  at  you  may  recall.  I  waa  Oov- 
troor  at  my  State  for  10  yean.  Before  that 
t  waa  IMiatanant  governor  for  4  years.  One 
(tf  my  dutlaa  in  thla  latter  oOee  waa  to 
preside  oe«r  the  State  aenate.  I  have  nec- 
aamrlly  gtvan  a  great  deal  of  personal  study 
and  r^tocttOD  to  the  vital  subject  of  leg- 
latattoa.  laglatatttres,  and  the  procedures  In- 
folvad. 

Tftara  are  almost  innumerable  aspacta  ol 
the  pty**'^  question  which  I  wteh  I  hadi 
tiBM  to  dlacuia  and  to  which  I  wish  you 
ted  Uie  ttma  and  patience  to  listen.  Tovi 
Iwea  baan  Hatantng  for  aome  weeks  and  I 
aa  aura  your  record  la  already  full,  but  I 
vooid  like  to  UM  thla  occaalon  and  oppor- 
ttmltf  to  make  aoma  obaarvationa  on  a  few 
parttoilar  sniaf  la  of  the  legislative  proced- 
ure aa  It  la  now  tn  effect  under  the  terms 
of  ttka  LaPoUatta-lionroDey  Act  and  the  rules 
of  tba  Senite. 

I  bAva  alwaya  fait  the  chief  function  of 
laglalafiiiai  to  be  laglalatlrg.  I  know  we 
tmy  ilaialufil  many  other  vital  functions. 
8a^  of  tbam  saeh  aa  congreaakmal  inquiry' 
tsto  rttoatlOM  wbiefa  aflaet  the  sUte  of  the 
Uakm  are  oi  equivalent  importance — Inso- 
far m  tb«f  lead  to  oorrectlve  legislation  or 
to  anllglitesunent  of  the  public  on  vital  mat- 
tats  AffaeOog  the  ganaral  weUsre  tn  fields 
wftara  tba  Padarul  Oovemment  has  proper 
JnrtaiUMiloiL. 

■■t  te  Mm  ta»t  aaalyito.  our  major  task  Is 
to  eooHdar  and  paaa  naoeasary  laws  for  the 
,  to  oaake  pac— sry  appropria- 
to  lalan  rwenue.  to  support  the 
of  the  Nation  and  to  give  t^e 
I  tfet  toQla  and  Impienenta  ha  needs 
to  eoaMM  tha  foraign  relatlofw  of  thla  coun- 
try aad  to  dlaekaica  a  role  of  world  leader- 
ship vlUcb  tko  courae  of  history  has  thrust 
tfpOft  IB* 

"nils  «i*  iB.  to  my  mind,  impadad  by  somit 
of  our  iwltanwiiTiij  praetleaa  and  proce- 
doraa  ba  the  Saiaala.  Soma  ot  tbasa  tmpadl- 
nMSta  aro  kaaatf  oo  rulm  of  tba  Sanata; 

of  althar  nrio  or  rsoaon;  aad  rttU  oihara.  on 
A  iiaapla  MVlaeC  oC  «oloroaaMnt  ol  rulaa  al- 
ready la  ■fHimi  Thla  la  a  vast  fteid  of 
taqniry.  X  do  not  tatand  u.  go  into  It  as- 
haurttngty  or  tangthUy,  but  I  would  ilka  to 


touch  on  a  few  phases  of  the  problem  which 
have  eapectally  Impressed  me. 

I  ipeak  tn  all  humility,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
recognize  that  I  sm  s  Junior  Member  of 
the  Senate,  although  by  no  means  a  Junior 
in  the  public  life  of  our  country  I  have  as 
great  a  respect  as  any  Member  for  the  memo- 
rable traditions  of  the  Senate  I  cherl.-ih  and 
take  prtde  in  them  These  trsditlnns  have 
helped  to  give  the  Senate  It.s  envied  standlni? 
among  the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the 
earth. 

But  some  of  our  Iraditlorjs  are  lew  envied 
than  ethers.  Take,  for  example,  the  tr.idl- 
llon  of  ailbuster  I  ne  d  not  tell  the  mrm- 
bers  of  ihU  coramltteo  that  this  quesilo:;  has 
been  under  study  and  cnnslderntton  t  r  ;^;- 
moet  aa  long  as  there  has  Ve-.  n  a  United 
States  Senate. 

In  the  distant  fmst  the  >caa'e  haJ  a  -ule 
of  the  "prevlcus  question  as  the  Hl-u  >-■  ;..jw 
has  to  shut  off  dcbiue  by  majority  vote. 
That  rule  was  abandoned  in  1806  Wo  have 
h&d  no  comparaijie  ruie  -.i'lce  We  na.c  h<id 
rules  for  cloeure  of  debate  We  sti.i  have 
one — rule  22.  None  we  nave  had  h.is  been 
effective.  None  ^J  the  p.^-n  versions  of  the 
cloture  ruie  h«8  been  as  ineffective  its  Ti.e 
one  we  now  have 

As  regularly  as  the  hcurs  there  have  come 
attempts  to  enact  a  truly  effective  ruie  lor 
closure  of  debate.  From  the  days  of  Henry 
Clsy  down  to  the  present,  attempts  hrtve 
been  made  and  have  never  .succeeded  The 
problem  has  been  to  recoi.cile  the  desirability 
of  full  and  free  debate-  the  right  of  every 
member  to  speak  his  views  and  the  rlt^ht  of 
every  minority  to  present  Its  viewpiint—  as 
against  the  desirability,  nay.  the  necessity, 
to  provide  for  effective  legislative  action 

We  now  have  on  the  statute  bcoks  in 
one  case  at  least — In  a  ca.se  directly  inv  jlvi:  g 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  this  Commit- 
tee— a  strict  rule  to  limit  debate  In  the 
Reorganlxatlon  Act  it  is  provided  that  debate 
on  a  resolution  to  disapprove  a  Presidential 
reorganization  order,  shall  be  limited  to  10 
hours,  with  5  hears  to  a  side  A^  far  as  I 
am  aware,  this  had  worked  no  hard.ship  on 
free  and  full  debate.  Wi.ile  I  do  n  t  sub- 
scribe to  this  psrtlcular  methcxl  of  applying 
cloture— an  extremely  strict  one  deslencd 
for  this  particular  case — this  precedent  clear- 
ly recognizes  the  need  fur  effective  cloture. 
What  Is  true  of  the  reor-a:i.aatlon  order  is 
also  true  of  a  great  deal  cf  other  le^i'il 'tion 
con>lng  before  the  Senate 

Paralysis  of  legislative  aoti''Ti  Uir'jiu'h  th» 
Qllbuster  In  my  Judf^ment  is  as  da.! serous 
to  Democracy  as  strait-Jacket  riles  cur. ailing 
debate  and  preventing  a  ranu rity  fr.im  de- 
fending Its  position  in  the  .Senate  and  hefrre 
the  public. 

In  March  1917  President  Woodrow  Wi'istvi 
said  "The  Senste  has  nu  rules  by  which 
debate  can  be  limited  or  brought  tc  ?.n  end 
•  •  •  The  Senate  of  the  United  8t.^tes  '.i 
the  only  legislative  body  m  the  world  whii  h 
cannot  act  when  Its  majcrl'y  is  rcKdy  for 
action." 

In  1918  and  again  In  1920.  the  national 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  set  f  jrth 
that  "we  favor  such  alteratl<jn  of  the  rviles 
of  procedure  of  the  Senate  aa  will  permit  a 
prompt  transaction  of  the  Nation  s  bu-suuss 

And  in  194d.  the  President  pro  ten; -re 
of  the  Senate,  the  late  great  and  Umeu:ed 
Arthur  Vandenberg.  said  "In  the  flnal  ar..ijy- 
sls  the  Senate  has  no  effective  cloture  r  i.f  .u 
all.  •  *  •  A  small,  but  determlntd.  mi- 
nority can  always  prevent  cloture  under  ex- 
isting rules  •  *  •  a  very  few  Seii.itors 
have  It  In  their  power  to  prevent  Senate  ac- 
tion on  anything  " 

What  Sana^or  Vandenberg  said  In  194a  is 
far  truer  today  as  a  result  cf  the  Wherry 
rule  adopted  In  1949  Today  it  Is  not  r.ly 
practically  Impossible  to  secure  cloture  bit 
it  la  practically  Impossible  to  obtain  a  change 


In  the  rule  Itself— unlens  an  aroused  pibllc 
opinion  expres-'es  Itself  to  such  an  ej  tent 
that  thl.s  undemocratic  rule  will  be  ft  rth- 
with  amended 

A.i  some  of  you  may  know,  I.  along  with 
other  Men^b»rs  of  the  Senate,  have  li  tro- 
duced  a  resolution  to  amend  the  prtsent 
rule  22  I  submit  a  copy  of  that  resoli  tlon 
for  the  record  My  proposal  would,  I  l.ope. 
rforcile  thf^  need  to  prevent  leglsntlve 
pxralysls  with  the  desirability  of  free  and 
full  deh:!te  on  all  questions  which  com  ■  be- 
fore us 

In  closing  un  this  subject.  I  might  say  that 
I  yield  to  no  one  m  my  fervent  belief  that 
the  right  of  the  mlnoilty  tu  express  itself 
frri'iv  ip.i's'  be  realously  protected,  yet  it  Is 
a  strange  paradox  that  the  rights  of  tht  ma- 
Joiify  are  now  being  chiefly  denied  th  o.'gh 
ruie  22  which  purports  to  defend  the  rr^ht 
of  the  minority  In  the  United  States  S<  n.ite. 
Tht  re  are  f.vo  other  subject.";  when  I 
should  Iiice  to  touch  upon  briefly  I  Uunk 
they  are  probably  mutters  to  whicl  you 
should  .'Ive  atrentlon  and  which  shci  Id  be 
included  In  the  record  of  these  imp'  rt.ir.t 
i,r  iceedmgs. 

One  is  the  question  of  sections  2  anl  4  of 
rule  19  and  the  other  Is  the  quest' jii  of 
ger.ma  eness  in  debate.  I  should  like  t  j  read 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  rule  19: 

■Sec  2.  No  Senator  in  deba'^e  shall,  d  rertly 
or  indirectly,  by  any  form  of  words  1  npute 
to  another  Sf.ia'or  or  to  other  Senate  ."s  any 
ro";  uct  or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecjming 
a  Senator. 

•Sec.  4  If  any  Senator  In  speak  ng  or 
otherwise  rran."=  re'^s  the  rules  of  the  ffeniite, 
the  Presidlne  Officer  shall,  or  any  S?nator 
may,  call  him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator 
,s!:al!  be  called  to  order  he  shnll  sit  c  vvn. 
and  not  proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate, 
which  If  era:i""d  sh;-.'.l  be  upon  motlc  n  t.^at 
he  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  wnich 
motion  shall  be  determined  without  d-':aT='  " 
On  this  question,  it  seems  inconc -v.  rble 
to  me  that  T^e  framers  of  rule  19  intended 
the  t'.ie  tn  '.>,hich  It  ha.s  lately  '"c  \  put, 
namely,  to  permit  any  Member  of  the  Sea.tte 
to  be  the  independent  ^ud^e  of  what  is  and 
what  Is  not  a  reflection  .ind  lirput.i  icn  of 
conduct  or  motives  unworthy  or  un  )eccra- 
ing  a  senator. 

Certainly  it  can  be  argued,  under  t  :e  rule 
of  reason,  if  net  under  the  actual  la  iguage 
of  rule  19,  that  .some  iiuthority — e.t'  er  the 
::  ;  .-v 'ense  (jf  the  Senate  or  the  Pr  ":. ding 
C....<r  should  h.we  the  Tight,  to  ra.e  on 
•Ahetiier  lanyuai:c  used  Is,  In  fact,  an  imcu- 
t:  tion  of  conduct  or  motives  unworthy  or 
unbecoming  a  Senator.  Otherwise,  n-e  can 
nive  parlii'.mentary  chaos.  One  Ssnator 
touKi  completely  disrupt  all  the  work  of  the 
S<^:.;ite  by  inv.ising  rule  19  on  a  IriCtlous 
^iT  •■lu.relv  nC'iitxlslent  basis  and  there  would 
be  no  r- ,    urse  or  remedy 

Cert.ii...y  a  Senate  which  has  sum  uuded 
•:.■  -;-;t.'  of  debate  with  such  safogu  irds  of 
stcfi  which  has  so  Jealously  protected  even 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate — could  not 
have  intended  that  a  single  Member  of  the 
Senate  .should  be  able  to  take  anothei  Mem- 
ber olT  his  feet  and  deprive  him  of  the  ri.-ht 
of  debate  by  invoking  rule  19  at  any  time 
ev  n  without  provocation. 

r  rr  pose  th.-xt  this  committee  giv;  some 
a"'!'!'  11  to  the  desirability  of  recon  mend- 
loK  t'.r;ier  an  amendment  to  rule  19  or  a 
rrin'erpretatlon  by  the  Chair  In  a  rea;  onable 
ciiut  sensible  manner. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  }f  ger- 
maneness or  relevancy.  No  single  as  tea  cf 
our  [''■oteedlngs  so  puzzles  and  ama;  es  the 
general  public  as  our  presen;  prac  ice  of 
permitting  any  Senator  during  the  ( onsld- 
erfltion  of  almort  any  question  to  i  ddress 
himself  to  any  subject  under  the  sun  whe*her 
OI  n  t  it  has  the  remotest  reference  to  the 
per  dint;  question. 
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As  you  know,  wa  have  no  rule  which  per- 
mits this  practice.  Nor  do  we  have  a  rule 
to  forbid  It.  In  general  parliamentary  prac- 
tice the  rule  la  that  debate  iihall  be  germane 
and  addressed  to  the  pending  subject.  In 
the  absence  of  a  specific  rule,  general  parlia- 
mentary practice  sliould  prevail,  but  under 
a  precedent,  a  nile  of  the  Chair  dating  back 
to  1872  relevancy  haa  not  been  required  In 
the  United  States  Senate. 

I  think  our  proceedings  would  be  speeded 
up  very  much,  our  efficiency  Increased,  and 
our  standing  In  public  regard  would  be  en- 
hanced If  we  reversed  this  precedent  and 
ajandonec.  this  practice.  We  should  en- 
force, within  reasonable  limitation,  a  rule 
of  relevancy. 

It  strikes  me  as  Insupportable  that  In  the 
midst  of  consideration  of  any  subject,  how- 
ever vital  to  the  welfare,  sectirlty,  and  fate 
of  this  Nation  or  of  the  world,  a  Senator  can, 
by  securing  recognition,  change  the  course  of 
debate  and  Interrupt  the  continuity  of  con- 
sideration. This  is  not  only  an  Imposition 
on  the  time  of  the  Senate,  It  Is  also  an  Intol- 
erable handicap  to  that  orderly  debate  upon 
which  our  decisions  must  depend. 

I  have  outlined  these  defects  which.  In  my 
opinion,  provide  the  elements  of  legislative 
frustration  and  paralysis.  They  offer  tools 
and  Implements  whereby  a  skillful,  deter- 
mined, and  headstrong  minority  can  easily 
Impose  its  will  on  the  majority  and  can  In 
extreme  cases  place  our  country  and  the 
entire  free  world  In  deadly  Jeopardy. 

We  cannot  and  dare  not,  In  my  opinion, 
long  continue  to  accept  this  situation.  It 
Is  too  fraught  with  danger.  It  lends  itself 
too  easily  to  abuse.  I  trtist  that  this  com- 
mittee with  its  deep  sense  of  responsiblUty 
for  the  general  welfare  will  find  time  to 
consider  these  matters  and  make  some  rec- 
ommendations upon  them  to  the  Senate  and 
the  country. 


G)iii]iiittee  to  Proclaim  Ubttrty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  UAnn 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THE  DNmED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  20. 1951 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Btoine.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  my  honor  recently  to  be  invited 
to  serve  as  a  founder  member  of  the 
Cominittee  to  Proclaim  Liberty.  The 
program  of  that  committee  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  American.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  syn- 
dicated column  of  June  14  and  the  syn- 
dicated column  of  Mr,  George  Sokolsky 
of  June  17  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo, 
as  follows: 

WASHnfCTOK  AND  YOU 

(By  United  States  Senator  llAtGAur  Cbass 
Smith) 
Washington. — ^It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  one 
of  the  founder  members  of  the  Oommlttee 
To  Proclaim  Liberty.  In  this  movement  I 
have  Joined  such  prominent  Americana  aa 
I^.  James  W.  Flfleld.  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  nrst 
Congregational  Church  of  Loa  Angelea.  and 
the  moving  q>lrlt  behind  tbe  committee; 
Erwln  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  lioniUv;  Oen.  Douglas  llacArthtir: 
Blng  Crosby;  Herbert  Hoovw;  and  60  other 
American  leaders  from  various  fields. 


Our  purpoee  and  objective  la  to  urge  every 
peraon  In  the  United  States  to  Join  us  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  In  a  unique  obaervanoe  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of 
Amwlca's  freedom  under  Ood.  We  hope  the 
celebration  wUl  have  bells  of  every  ch\irch  In 
the  Nation  ringing  for  10  mlnut««  at  noon  on 
Independence  Day.  We  hope  ttie  clergymen 
of  all  denominations  will  preach  a  sermon  on 
freedom  under  Ood  en  Sunday,  July  1.  aad 
we  urge  every  cltlsen  to  take  time  on  the 
Fourth  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Out  name.  Committee  To  Proclaim  Liberty, 
Is  based  on  a  verse  from  the  Bible:  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
Inhabitants  thereof"  (Leviticus,  ch.  25,  verse 
10).  These  words  appear  on  the  crown  of 
the  Uberty  BeU. 

Our  theme  Is:  "It's  time  for  all  Americans 
to  again  thank  Ood  for  their  freedom." 

When  John  Adams  spoke  on  ijnerlca's  first 
Independence  Day  he  said:  "It  ought  to  be 
commemorated  as  a  day  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  Ood  Almighty." 
Chtirch  bells  rang  on  that  occasion.  Prayers 
were  said,  and  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  read  by  everyone. 

What  our  committee  Is  trying  to  do  is  to 

revive  a  custom  long  fcn^otten  In  America — 

a  spiritual  emphasis  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  want  Independence  Day  to  be  more  than 

Just  firecracker  day.    In  urging  Americans 

to  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  we 

are  seeking  to  encourage  understanding  that 

Ood  is  the  source  of  Individual  freedom — as 

the  Declaration  of  Independence  says  that 

"all   men     *     •     •     are  endowed  by  theli 

Creator    with    certain    unalienable    rights. 
•     •     •  " 

With  our  suggestion  that  the  bells  of  all 
churches  ring  at  noon  on  the  Fourth,  we  are 
seeking  to  organize  a  Nation-wide,  audible 
demonstration  to  symbolize  America's  free- 
dom under  Ood. 

We  want  you  to  Join  us. 

Our  cotmtry  and  the  world  Is  in  great  need 
today  of  spiritual  mobilization.  We  are  go- 
ing through  a  great  effort  on  physical  mobili- 
zation. Our  boys  are  being  drafted.  Our 
reservists  are  being  called  to  the  colors.  Our 
defense  plants  are  beginning  to  tool  up 
again  and  roU  planes,  tanks,  guns,  and  bombs 
off  the  assembly  line. 

We  are  getting  strongn  physically.  We 
are  hardening  otir  muscles  and  getting  rid  of 
the  fat  of  complacency. 

But  that  physical  mobilizatlcm  Is  surely 
not  enotigh. 

We  need  splrlttial  mobilization  even  more 
than  physical  rebuilding.  For  history  con- 
clusively shows  that  In  the  conflict  between 
physical  force  and  moral  force,  moral  force 
always  has  ultimately  prevailed. 

TBKSX  DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 

It  Is  a  little  early  to  write  about  the  Fourth 
of  July,  although  If  plana  are  to  be  made  for 
elaborate  celebrations.  It  Is  none  too  soon  to 
be  thinking  about  It. 

I  rarely  Join  committees  and  organizations, 
but  when  Dr.  James  W.  Flfleld  Jr.,  of  Loa 
Angeles  asked  me  to  be  one  of  50  founders 
of  the  Committee  to  Proclaim  Liberty,  I 
Joined  his  company  under  the  biblical  motto, 
Troclaim  Uberty  throughout  the  land  unto 
aU  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

This  appears  on  the  Liberty  BeU  tn  tha 
sanctuary  In  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Flfield'a  concept  la  to  have  the  one 
bundred  and  aeventy-flfth  annlvenary  of 
America's  treedom  under  Ood  celebrated  not 
with  flreerackers  and  aoddenta  on  the  roada 
but  as  a  national  reUgioua  fectlval.  Tills  la 
the  plan: 

The  celebration  Involves:  Bells  of  every 
church  in  the  Hatlon  ringing  for  10  mlnutea 


at  noon  on  Independence  day;  elergymen  of 
all  denominations  preaching  aermons  on 
freedom  under  Ood  on  the  Sabbath  preced- 
ing the  4th  of  July;  and  each  citizen  taking 
time  on  the  4th  of  July  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence." 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  right  Idea,  for 
if  America  means  anything  to  this  genera- 
tion of  crisis,  it  must  include  In  Its  phil- 
osophy the  first  hxmdred  or  so  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  cistab- 
Ilshcd  us  as  a  Nation. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
provide  the  mechanics  of  government.  The 
heart  of  this  people,  the  spiritual  core  with- 
out which  our  national  existence  Is  meaning- 
less. Is  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  Is  a  curioiis  circumstance  in  our  his- 
tory that  the  mature  and  InteUectual  men 
who  risked  their  lives  to  algn  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  found  their  Justification  not 
in  the  evils  of  their  king  but  in  the  authority 
of  Ood. 

It  was  a  theocratic  concept  of  poUtlcal  Ufa. 
Their  words  are  so  clear: 

"When  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
become  necessary  for  one  people  to  diaaolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  azul  to  assume  among 
the  powers  at  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  Ood  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causae  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Greater  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  ttMae  are  Ufe. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineaa.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Dr.  Anson  Phelpa  Stokea.  In  his  monu- 
mental book.  Church  and  State  In  the  United 
States,  speaks  of  the  founders  of  this 
language: 

"This  faith  in  progreae  waa  anormoualy 
stimulated  by  the  fact  that  tbe  United  Statea 
was  a  virgin  continent  aa  far  as  western 
civilization  was  concerned.  Hera  were  vast 
areas  irtiich  none  but  the  Indian  had  evsr 
known. 

"The  mere  size  of  the  continent,  its  plalna. 
mountains,  lakes,  and  riven,  foresta,  water- 
falls, mlnerala.  fertile  lands— what  we  eaU 
today  natural  reaources — aU  gave  a  sense  at 
latent  power  and  made  the  settlers  feel  that 
they  had  an  opporttmlty  to  do  creative  work 
of  a  new  character. 

"This  was  also  strengthened  by  tha  in- 
herited conviction  of  Furltana  that  Mew  Eng- 
land was  a  new  Canaan  and  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  work  out  here  their  religi- 
ous Ideals. 

"The  citizens  of  the  emerging  United 
States  were  virtually  aU  Christian  men  who 
differed  much  in  matters  of  church  member- 
ahip  and  loyalty,  and  in  theological  belief, 
and  even,  especiaUy  in  the  middle  ooloniea, 
in  national  background,  but  they  were  one  tn 
their  realization  that  God  was  their  Father 
and  that  they  were  His  children,  and  that 
there  was  in  aU  of  them  a  spark  of  the  divine 
life  which  made  them  capable  of  great 
things  If  they  would  Uve  worthy  of  their 
birthright." 

Dr.  Flfleld  has  raised  s  great  iscue  and  haa 
provided  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
thousands  of  reUglous  edifices  of  aU  faiths 
to  proclaim  this  day  of  Uberty  in  so  articu- 
late a  tone  that  aU  will  hear — the  youth  who 
may  have  to  go  to  war;  the  child  to  whom 
this  day  has  heretofore  meant  little  more 
than  an  outing  and  a  cw  ride. 

There  Is  ample  tlnw  to  prepare  for  each 
activities  as  Dr.  Flfleld  suggests. 

Perhapa  this  is  a  way  for  dlMOlvlng  the 
poisonous  apathy  toward  America  which  has 
become  the  badge  of  oar  tinea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

OF    MAtTUlX-T 

IN  TH*  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmTO  STATIS 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 
Mr.  ©"CONOR.  Mr.  President,  my 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  mainte- 
nance at  all  times  by  our  country  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine  has  served 
to  imoress  upcn  me  the  tuneliness  and 
importance  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Gamer,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.. 
before  the  regional  transportation  con- 
fcri?nce  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
th?  United  States  at  Atlanta.  Oa..  early 
this  month. 

Mr.  Garner  is  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  water  transporution.  and  his 
▼lews  dean-re  tht  consideration  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country,  many  of  whom  may 
not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  fully  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  merchant  marine  to  our 
country,  both  in  peacetime,  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  armed  services  in  times 
of  emergency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Gamer  be  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  tb«  R«co«d 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CcM'^ON   OuaiXBS   9T   Waxes — MoHH-irrwc 

rem  AcnoM 

(By  W   B  Gamer) 

A  lUong.  heaJUiy  and  prosperous  privately 

owTied  merchant   marine  uuder  the  United 

States  flag  ts  tI tally  essential  to  our  national 

eooaomy.  defense,  and  security. 

In  both  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
and  the  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  clearly  set  forth 
tu  mandate  and  declaration  of  poUcy  to 
further  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  and  well-balanced  merchant 
marine,   la    the    following    langviage: 

"Sac.  a.  {a>  It  la  necessary  for  the  na- 
tional ■eewity  and  developmient  and  main- 
tenance at  the  domesUc  and  the  export  and 
Import  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
8tat«a  tbat  the  United  States  have  an  effi- 
eiiKit  and  adMiuate  American -owned  mer- 
ctoant  martae  (1)  suacient  to  carry  its  do- 
nnf^fp  Wbler-barne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  ttt  water-borne  export  and 
taipart  foreign  commerce  and  to  provide 
tft<rr***t  •vvlM  on  all  routes  essential  for 
matn^rH*'*g  the  flow  ot  such  dnnestic  and 
forelga  water-borne  commerce  at  all  times: 
(3)  rrr*****  ^  serving  as  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emerfeacr.  <*>  owned  and  operated  under 
tbe  Oattad  States  flag  by  dtlaens  of  the 
Uatted  Mats*;  (4)  cempoeert  of  the  beet- 
enrtpMd.  mSmt,  and  moat  sulUble  types  of 
Tenela  eaaatnKtad  la  the  United  States  and 
^.f^f»^^^  irttk  a  tntnad  and  eOcleat  citlaen 
nfrffvr^:  and  (B)  aopplemented  by  dB- 
dent  Amwltan  owmrt  facmtles  for  ship- 
boUgtiV  aad  *>P  nq»tr.  marlxM  Insuranee. 


e(  ttH  Ait  %» 


tfMlared  to  be  tbe  poUcy 
tbe  development  and 
itecance  (a  sudi  a  mer- 


!%•   JUaarlran    merchant    marine    la    re- 
^  one  of  our  main  arms  of  military 


rewTves.  and  diirlne  p^rlfxls  of  n.Ulonal 
emcrirency.  such  as  exists  trday  Is  ca!'.*>d 
Into  speetly  action  for  the  pur(>jse  nf  Trnns- 
portlna  troops  and  an  unbrMtcen  line  of  neces- 
sary supplies  and  eoTiipmcn*  t.  ^y:r>V^'-*  and 
ma'intaln    our    military    f-rces    in       verseas 

titc:v> 

^ince  the  turn  r^f  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
ovir    citizens     and    nui     OMernment     hi'.vo 
learned  from  costly  ex;)er.or.res  z\\n^i  dur- 
In-:  the  course  of   two  w<^rld   wars  that   an 
adequate  merchant  fleet,  operated  iir.der  the 
Un.t-d   Sr.iies   :'..ii;   and   nninn''ci    >3y   experi- 
enced Amrrtcr.n  nejimer.  1^  e^F.entlal  to  our 
na'ional  ,«>curity    a:.d  to  the  succ*«;  of  our 
ml'.ltary  'a.«lcs  in  foreign  bnds      It  is  a  fact. 
h';T?evcr.    that    at    'he     ".irhrerivc   of    e.^ch   of 
t!-."fe  two  world  war*   our  merchant  flfPt  was 
wholly  lr.adecin:itc  M  me-    the  mlii'arv  re- 
q-.ur»menta  of   thrjse   major  connict?      This 
sitUiticn  mad->  it  neccsary  for  our  Oovern- 
mer.t  to  launch  a  very  larve  protjram  for  the 
ha-ty  construcnon  of  merchant  vessels  suf- 
f^ci'nt  to  .".ccoir.m  date  nof  only  the  military 
lran?nortatlon     requirement';     of     our     own 
cour.try    bvt  a'^o  to  .;  '?.'--'e  d»i;re«»  for  our 
a'.Ues      Our  Government    soeedi.v    huiit   ap- 
r-:ivi.T.?.t':'v   5  'lOI  rT^rcbar;'    veKS>eS   Jr-r   war 
u'e  durm  .' World   War  II      Thus   lar.-e  Gov- 
err.ment-owned    tieet    wi'--    necesfanly    con- 
structed  with   E;re«*   s;ieed   and   -ilthout   re- 
pprd  to  the  orevai'in^  huh   wart. me  costs. 
Ma.iy  of  :be.'3  v-  ;ei-   v.->re  lo«t  during  the 
v.:.r  as  a  re-.ult  of  en-m'-  -r'.'on 

Fr_il'owtr-^  th"  f'T-i nation  ■  f  Wrwld  W  ir  11. 
t^e  Conirress  enactt^  wh.st  i.s  >ci.ow:i  a--  the 
Merchant  Shin  Sales  .\i '  ft  li)46  whirl;  au- 
thori.-ed  our  Federal  Msritime  .^-ency  to  .sell 
th-ise  surplus  Government -o-.vned  ^ar-buht 
vc'ceis  a'-'pric-s  and  up')n  terms  estaaltghed 
by  the  Congress  Pursuant  to  tnls  act.  ap- 
proxlmat.»Iy  MOO  o!  mese  vessels  were  sold 
bv  the  Federal  Manunje  .Agency  frr  opera- 
tion under  foreit>n  na^s.  ...  c.  aooat  t.J  were 
Purcha6.*d  by  AxoC.can  cr.utin.s  for  pera- 
ts  1  u.ider  the  Uutted  St-it?s  ila;  Tae  sa^es 
prices  en  the£3  vstels  we.-e  just  as  low  to 
forei:n  purchvier-s  as  to  our  .-wni  citiaens. 
E-'ent'.aily,  a  !i>r';e  numb^'r  oi  th«s>e  iUr^ilus 
vessels  were  laid  up  by  the  Govermnout  In  its 
reserve  fleet  alter  the  terminaiioa  of  ho6llll- 

According  to  cfflc.al  rccurda  i.J.  >  war-buut 
surplus  vessels  were  iial  ui  Uy-up  m  the 
Government  re.v?r%e  tleet  ^a  June  aO.  1J50. 
whereas.  1.853  remaiueU  in  the  idle  tlcet  on 
.\pril  50.  1^51  This  rccoid  reveals  •-h.it  424 
01  th-se  vessels  were  w..hdrawu  fr  -m  the 
rc'prve  deet  du:i::2  the  pemd  from  July  i. 
19J0.  to  May  1.  idol  Dunns  that  period  o^ 
time,  a  subsUinti.i;  number  -.'.ere  sold  t.)  pri- 
vate purchasers,  a.ul  many  others  were  placed 
in  acwve  service  eiclier  i.r  .iccjunt  of  tlie 
Government,  or  under  charter  to  piivate 
citizens  transtxirtmg  supplies  to  :ur  military 
forces  in  foreign  land.-s,  a^  well  t.s  huge  quan- 
tities of  bulk  commodities,  .-uch  as  coal. 
grain  nhosphate.  and  sulfur,  to  c.untnes 
pariiclpaimg  in  the  Marshall  plan  under  tne 
ECA  program.  Thu  surplus  G«)viriunf  iit- 
owned  fleet  will  serve  an  extremely  u-sef-il 
military  purpose  m  the  event  uur  Niitiur. 
fthotild  become  engaged  in  aao'her  ^.ob.l 
conflict,  therefore,  their  continued  m.iinte- 
nance  at  Government  e.xpense  wuuld  .^cni 
ftllly  Justified,  but  I  think  they  sh  ulrt  he 
frozen  for  potential  national  dcfenst-  pur- 
poses, and  not  be  permitted  to  t.,)trate  in 
competition  with  privately  owned  American 
flag  vessels. 

The  privately  owned  ocean  gfiag  Dier>  ban* 
marine  flying  the  United  States  flag  tod  ly 
consists  of  slightly  more  than  1.300  vesiels 
t^regating  nearly  16.COO,000  dead-welghc 
tons.  The  privately  owned  American  mer- 
chant marine  now  is  about  50  percent 
larger  than  it  was  In  1939.  It  Is  by  far  the 
largest  American  flag  fleet  ever  before  owned 
aiul  operated  by  private  citizens,  and  never 
before  in  American  maritime  history  have 
the  Amerlcitn  shlp'iw:;--:-'-.  T.cl  operators  of- 
fered -SO  many  rtgulaj  ai.il  d<.";;d!bie  j:uI- 


ln?8  between  UmtP'!  state,  ports  and  vartoii.s 
porta  throuk'hru':  the  world  It  Is  trtie.  how- 
ever, that  a  larce  portion  of  the  United 
States  fireun  commerce  today  consists  of 
Government-conrr^P'^d  rirs' i  The  extent 
to  which  commerr:il  traffic  will  prevail  In 
our  foreign  trade^  whr'i  r.  ivernr  ent -ron- 
troUed  cargo  ts  no  Iop'T  available  ratinot 
be  determined  at  tr:is  time,  hut  it  'ert.vnly 
presents  a  senou.x  probi"m  to  the  owners 
and  operators  nf  the  .American  m"rch;Hn'. 
marine  for  future  p'anntne 

Operators  who  have  attemnted  to  restore 
their  prewar  continental  d  me'tlt  water- 
carrJer  services  In  the  cc  an  wise  and  In'er- 
coBStal  trndc'i  since  the  last  World  W  r  have 
met  with  m<  ny  very  serious  p<^).'5twar  p-  b- 
l^nis  rind,  genenl'v  sp^akins.  have  suiTered 
heavy  losses  in  tiil^  att'Tipt. 

The     numl)cr     if     operators     mnlnti 'nirg 
commin-cari  ler   ser'  ice<:    by    water    in    these 
d:  mestlc   trede-    '(■(!..%•    is    substantially    less 
than  prior  to  W  :r!d  War  II      The  qoestion 
as    to    whether    or    not    these    services    will 
achieve    rea^onahle    succes.«;   and    be    ?b!e    to 
earn  a  fair  and  steady  pro-it  within  tiie  next 
few  years  is  unanswerable  at  thl.s  time,  but 
in    view   of   the    trenend   os    importance   of 
the  domestic  se':fment  of  tie  Americ  n  mer- 
chant marine  to  our  national  econcmv  and 
»ecunty.  It  seems  rea?ona'  le  to  believe  th.nt 
the    many    difficult     problems    ccni.ontlng 
these  carriers  should  stimulate  most  serious 
CO  .■5lderation    and    utmost    coonera'icn    on 
irt:    part    of    otir    Federal    Oovernmenr       At 
this  point  I   wu-h   to   rerTiind   you   that  the 
merchant    V8ss.els    operating    In    our    conti- 
nental   domestic    trade.s   a-e    always    within 
ottr  CO.  stal  waters  and  are  u.sual-y  the  first 
ones  to  be  requl.^lticned  by  the  Government 
for    war   service   durin*.'    pf nods    of    n.'itlcnal 
emergency   when   the   Government    finds    it 
necessary    to    requisition     privately    cwnrd 
vessels  for  such  use. 

Piirsuaiit  to  an  ord-r  n.iu'd  l  v  ■].<■  fr  r- - 
ta:y  of  Commerce,  the  Na'io  ..  ,  .-:  .;..; 
Authority  was  e  tablished  m  M  irch  ci  this 
year  to  provide  for  the  pertoimunce  of  cer- 
tain functions  within  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. Both  the  ?;irit!T,e  .A'l!n!ri=.tra- 
tJon  and  the  Federal  Marlti.i^e  Bonrd  w.^re 
established  about  1  ysar  a^o  within  the 
framework  of  the  Dep.irtment  of  Commerce 
and  function  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Sc-crel.ary  of  -.'i.:'.  Covern- 
rnrtit  agency 

The  Natlcna!  Shipping  Authori-y  is  re- 
quired to  perlorm  such  Xunctlcna  in  con- 
nection with  the  formulation  :  nd  er.ecrition 
of  plans  and  prc.;iams  for  the  operation,  ac- 
quisition, and  allocation  or  merchint  ves- 
sels and  such  other  (  uties  as  the  Maritime 
Admini.stralor  may  from  time  to  lime  direct. 
In  addition  to  his  many  other  d-tlcs.  the 
Director  of  the  Nition?.;  Shipping  Au-horlty 
Is  charged  with  the  reppin.siblUty  <  i  direct- 
ing all  private'',  owned  vessels  under  the 
United  States  fla  ;  to  serv-'  our  national  se- 
curity efforts  to  such  extent  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  require 

.^l:cordlng  t"  a  releiij,e  made  by  our  De- 
pa:  tment  'il  Sta'c  (.Ml  the  2.'3th  cf  last  m.in'h. 
the  North  Atlantic  Planning  Board  for  rre;'n 
Shipping,  responsive  to  a  directive  from 
the  Nortii  At'ar.tic  Council  h.is  astrccd  on 
an  outline  plan  for  the  moblll2wtlon  of 
oceangtilng  shipping  In  a  single  pool  on  a 
world-wide  ba-is  in  time  of  war  on  wartime 
eine.rgenrv  i::'.i  :  T  the  e=tablisnment  in  ?uch 
circumst.inies  of  an  international  organl- 
7At!on  of  I  rivil; 'H  character  to  be  n  ;T.ied 
the  Deferi.sr  Shlpplnit  Atithorlty. 

The  objective  nf  the  Defense  SMppm?  .Au- 
thority wotild  be  to  Insure  that  shipping 
Is  so  organized  as  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  economy  in  its  employment  and  to 
render  it  efTectively  and  readily  available 
to  mee*  the  needs,  both  military  and  civil. 
of  the  cooperating  nations  according  to  ap- 
pri'ved   priorities. 

The  nK'.in  principles  which  would  gov»:ii 
the  upeiM-.i  m  of  the  Defense  Shlppix^g  Au- 
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thorlty  are  that  each  participating  gov- 
ernment should  In  war  or  wartime  emer- 
gency take  all  the  oceangoing  merchant 
ships  of  its  own  flag  under  lU  own  control 
and  place  them  in  a  central  pool  for  alloca- 
tion to  employment  by  the  Defense  Shipping 
Authority.  Each  government  would  Insure 
that  the  ships  under  its  control  carry  out  the 
tasks  allotted  to  them  by  the  Defense  Ship- 
ping Authority.  The  arrangements  between 
each  government  and  its  shipowners  would 
be  the  domestic  concern  of  that  government, 
but  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  Indi- 
vidual owners  would  have  no  direct  interest 
In  the  financial  results  of  the  employment 
to  which  their  ships  were  allocated. 

For  the  purpoees  of  day-to-day  operation, 
two  branches  would  be  established,  one  in 
Washington  and  one  In  London,  with  all 
participating  governments  having  the  right 
to  l>e  represented  In  both  branches.  While 
the  pool  of  shipping  would  be  operated  as  a 
single  unit,  the  branch  in  Washington  would 
deal  primarily  with  shipping  and  the  de- 
mands for  shipping  services  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  London  branch  would 
deal  primarily  with  shipping  and  the  de- 
mands for  shipping  servi<«s  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

There  appears  no  doubt  that  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  being  rapidly  geared 
and  mobilized  for  action  calculated  to  best 
serve  our  national  defense  and  security. 

The  American  shipping  companies  are 
alert  to  the  necessity  of  being  fully  pre- 
pared to  handle  such  tasks  as  may  be 
assigned  to  them  imder  any  national  emer- 
gency situation.  Furthermore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  Federal  Maritime.  Board  and  the 
BCaritime  Administration  are  efficiently  or- 
ganized, thoroughly  capable,  ready,  and  well 
prepared  to  cope  with  all  their  many  duties 
and  heavy  responBlbilities. 

Both  age  and  obsolescence  with  respect 
to  otir  existing  merchant  fleet  are  accruing 
rapidly.  Becatue  of  ecientiflc  achievements, 
obsolescence  is  accruing  with  greater  speed 
than  deterioration  from  age,  wear  and  tear. 
Any  vessel  may  soon  loee  its  competitive  op- 
erating value  as  a  result  of  advancement  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  more  modem 
and  more  economically  operated  vessels,  and 
thereby  become  obsolete  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  competitive  operating  ability  long  be- 
fore it  deteriorates  as  a  result  of  age  and 
other  causes. 

In  order  to  avoid  that  which  is  ordinarily 
termed  "block  obsolescence"  with  reference 
to  tie  American  merchant  marine,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  vigorously  encourage  rather 
than  oppose  legislation  iirgently  needed  and 
designed  for  the  replacement  of  these  mer- 
chant vessels  in  an  orderly  manner  from  year 
to  year,  free  of  any  extraordinary  pressure 
and  expense  created  by  the  neceealtles  of  war 
or  warlike  conditions. 

Certain  members  of  Congress,  eepeclally 
Senator  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  Senators  MaoNTraoN  and  O'Conor, 
with  much  foresight,  have  vtsualized  and 
recognized  the  potential  seriousness  of  this 
situation.  They  have  at  various  times  Intro- 
duced bills  in  the  Congress  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  greatly  encourage  and  enable 
the  private  owners  of  existing  American-flag 
vessels  to  formulate  and  activate  plans  for 
the  orderly  replacement  of  their  vessels.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  provlaions  of  the  bill, 
S.  241,  which  was  Jointly  Introduced  In  the 
present  Congress  by  Senators  O'CoNoa  and 
Magnuson,  and  I  flrmly  believe  that  the 
enactment  thereof,  or  something  along  simi- 
lar lines,  is  absolutely  necessary  If  there  Is 
going  to  be  an  adequate  merchant  marine, 
owned  and  operated  by  citizens  under  the 
United  States  flag,  on  a  permanent  basis  dur- 
ing the  years  to  come. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  are  principal- 
ly designed  to  foster  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  subsi- 
dized segment  of   the  American  merchant 


marine,  and  It  actually  commits  our  Gov- 
ernment to  such  policy.    In  referring  to  the 
subsidized  segment  of  the  merchant  marine. 
I  am  speaking  of  those  oi>eratars  whose  serv- 
ices in  our  foreign  commerce  are  maintained 
with  the  aid  of  an  operatlng-dlffa^nttai  sub- 
sidy.   It  Is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
operates  without  the  aid  of  Government  sub- 
sidy.   However.  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that 
our  Federal  Government  has  done  very  little 
In  the  past  to  encourage  the  inauguration, 
development,  and  maintenance  erf  nonsub- 
sidized  services  in  otir  foreign  commerce  or 
for  the  protection  of  this  major  porticm  of 
the  American  n^rchant  marine.    One  of  the 
most  imlque  and  discriminatory  provisions 
of  the  1986  act  accords  to  the  subsldlEed  op- 
erators exemption  from  all  Federal  taxes  en 
the  earnings  ot  such  operators  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  earnings  Ere  deposited  in  a 
reserve  fund  and  expended  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  vessels.     The  nonsubsidlzed  opera- 
tors are  not  accorded  any  such  preferential 
tax  treatment.    Perhaps  I  can  point  up  this 
situation  in  simpler  terms  by  saying  that 
the  nonsubsidlzed  operators  in  our  foreign 
trades  are  in  effect  penalized  because  they 
maintain  such  operations  without  the  aid 
at  Government  subsidy.    To  anyone  familiar 
with  this  discriminatory  tax  situation,  as 
between  the  subsidized  and  nonsubsidlzed 
operators,  it  seems  a  far  cry  to  flind  that  some 
of    our    Federal    Government    agencies    are 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  bill.  S.  241,  now 
pending  in  Congress,  upon  the  erroneous  as- 
Bumptlcm  that  it  contains  provisions  for  hid- 
den subsidies  In  the  form  of  tax  benefits. 
In  Introducing  this  bill,  I  am  confident  that 
Senators   Magnuson   and  O'CoNoa   are   not 
only  seeking  to  remove  some  of  the  "bugs" 
from  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  but 
also  have  in  mind  the  desirability  and  ne- 
cessity of  developing,  maintaining,  and  per- 
petuating   both    the    subsidized    and    non- 
subsidiaed  segments  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  whole. 

To  me  it  seems  extremely  unfair  and  un- 
BOtind  for  our  Federal  Government  to  liestow 
its  blessings  and  preferential  treatment  upon 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  with  an  apparent  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  major  portion.  In  my 
opinion.  If  the  Government  does  not  encour- 
age and  Insist  upon  the  enactment  of  proper 
legislation  designed  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  entire  merchant  marine, 
and  for  the  orderly  replacement  of  all  vessels 
under  a  long-range  and  permanent  program, 
the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  being 
expended  t<x  subsidy  payments,  piuvuant  to 
the  1936  act,  ultimately  wlU  prove  an  im- 
provident ezpendlttire  of  public  fimds.  It  is 
at  least  gratifying  to  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  trying  to  do  their  full 
part  toward  the  attainment  of  the  deaired 
goal  with  respect  to  our  m«chant  marine, 
but  we  all  know  that  it  is  very  dUBcult.  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation when  it  is  opposed  by  our  administra- 
tion leaden. 

The  activity  of  shipyards  throughout  the 
country  has  reached  a  very  low  level  during 
the  past  few  years  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  the 
construction  of  new  vessels.  The  permanent 
availability  of  our  shipbuilding  plants 
throughout  the  country  is  no  less  important 
to  our  national  security  and  defense  than 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Both  go 
hand  in  hand.  I  am  Informed  that  approxi- 
mately 8,000,000  gross  tons  of  ocean-going 
merchant  vessels  are  currently  on  order  and 
imder  construction  In  shipyards  throughout 
the  world,  but  It  reflects  a  most  deplorable 
situation  when  I  tell  you  that  only  about 
1%  percent  of  this  total  tonnage  is  placed 
with  shipyards  In  the  United  States.  Prac- 
tically all  of  th«  shipyards  in  Kurope  are 
being  operated  to  capacity  at  tbe  present 
time  In  the  constmetloa  at  modem  foreign 
flag  merchant  veaaela.  Tbe  shipbuilding 
plants  throughout  the  United  SUtes.  in  my 
oplnioo.  cannot  be  mfi<Pt**"*^  or  succcaa- 


fully  operated  indefinitely  in  tbe  abaence  of 
a  sound  national  policy  and  program  for  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  type 
of  merchant  marine  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
gress on  a  long-range  and  permanent  basis. 
Without  the  avaUabillty  of  adequate  ship- 
side  terminals  at  all  Important  United 
States  ports,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  maxl- 
mtun  efllclency  in  the  cq>eration  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  Generally  speaking,  most  of  the 
water-front  terminals  now  available  at  our 
various  ports  are  owned  either  by  municipal 
or  State  governments,  and  this  type  ol  own- 
ership of  such  facilities  has  proved  more 
feasible  and  satisfactory  than  any  other 
method.  Obviously,  the  serviceable  capacity 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  regwdless 
of  its  great  size  and  physical  ability  to  fully 
serve  the  essential  national  requirements,  is 
largely  restricted  to  the  limited  capacity  of 
our  port  terminals. 

Dtiring  periods  of  national  emergency,  the 
flow  of  vrater-bome  tralBc  xisviaUy  exceeds 
the  capacity  of  shipping  terminals  at  otir 
major  p<nts.  with  the  result  that  both  the 
cargo  and  the  vessel  suffer  expensive  and 
serious  delays.  To  me,  it  would  seem  some- 
what short-sighted  if  otir  Government  should 
think  only  In  terms  of  developing  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  national  economy,  defense,  and  security, 
but  at  the  same  time  fall  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
and  modem  shipside  terminals  at  all  major 
ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts.  With  few  exceptions,  the  shipside 
terminals  at  most  of  our  larger  pests  are 
both  antiquated  and  Inadequate.  This  is 
especially  true  with  reference  to  United 
States  Atlantic  ports  north  of  Hampton 
Roads.  Some  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  are  fairly  well  situated  in  regard  to 
the  availability  of  shipside  terminals. 

It  Is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  this 
great  State  of  Georgia  has  authorized  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of  mod- 
em State-owned  shipside  terminals  at  the 
port  of  Savannah,  and  construction  of  theee 
new  facilities  is  well  under  way  at  this  time. 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  presently  ex- 
pending several  million  dollan  for  the  con- 
struction of  modem  ship  terminals.  I 
merely  mention  at  this  time  what  is  being 
done  by  the  States  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  with  reference  to  the  construcUon 
of  shipping  terminals,  because  It  reflects 
current  developments  In  tbe  right  direction. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  to  remind  you  in  detail  as  to  tbe  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  by  other  South 
Atlantic  Gulf,  and  Pacific  Coast  SUtes  to 
provide  modem  shipping  terminals,  as  the 
facts  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

I  realize  that  some  of  my  remarks  may  re- 
flect a  departure  from  the  topic  assigned  to 
me  on  this  occasion:  however,  I  appreciate 
your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  focua 
your  attention  to  somie  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems confronting  the..^n^Kf^^Agierlcan  mer- 
chant marine  and  certain  alllad  Industries 
which  are  so  vitally  important  to  the  welfare 
of  all  our  citizens. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mew  ^raax 
IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmCD  STATES 

Wednetday.  June  20. 1951 

Mr.  IJEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  June  17,  the  Washington  Post 
printed  the  text  of  a  very  thoughtful  and 
sUirlns  address  by  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd, 
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noted  historian  and  librarian  of  Prince- 
ton Uni»erstty.  who  is  the  editor  of  the 
Jefferson  Papers.  This  speech  was  de- 
livered at  Richmond  at  a  ceremony  com- 
neokorating  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia 
declaration  of  righU:.  and  dealt  vith  the 
subject  of  freedoia  and  the  right  of  critl- 
cisni  and  opposition  uiKler  our  form  of 
iiC/TeTTisient. 

Tuesday  morning.  June  19.  the  Wash- 
ixicion  Post  printed  an  editorial  com- 
mentinc  upon  tl>e  attitude  of  the  Com- 
munis PartiR-  tofward  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Both  the  article  by  E>r.  Boyfi  and  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Poet  ca'^t  very 
tnterestint  and  remling  lights  on  this 
most  dillicult  of  all  questions  before  us 
today — the  preservation  of  our  liberty 
against  self -accroachment  and  against 
•ubnrerskm  and  attack  from  within.  I 
ask  iPMmtinocta  eonaent  that  these  two 
Items  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoa». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoaa.  as  foUows: 

(Frotn  the  WaitZitiir«ni  Poet  of  June  17.  1951 ) 
FsiiuuM   Is  ran  Rkht  To   Abgcx   Acatnst 

ftZZDUM 

(By  Julian  P.   Bo^y 

•To  b«  aftald  of  ideas,  any  idea."  wrote 
ZJr.  Alcxaodcr  Ifelklrjohn  In  Ms  book.  Free 
0pe*eli.  "!■  to  be  unfit  for  selT-goTemment  " 
On  this  oetmkau.  and  in  this  Ubrary— itself 
a  rcpoaltary  for  Ideas— I  do  not  need  to  re- 
■Uad  thia  audwnce  ot  the  roots  at  historical 
that  underlie  Dr  MelUejohn's 
P<r  this  Commonwealth  was  the 
ui>qiw«1iimU  leader  In  the  establishment 
d  tbe  Ant  Republic  tn  the  world  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  profpoaltlon  that  the  opinions 
at  men  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
htetorlan  declared  more 
than  a  eentmy  and  a  qtiarter  a«o.  "To  the 
hand  of  oo*  of  her  aona  had  been  committed 
tte  aword  o*  defeuae,  from  the  llpe  of  an- 
la  olMdlenee  to  the  commands  of  his 
the  proposal  of  our  Inde- 
and  by  the  pen  of  a  third  that 
declared." 
TJ»»  gaii«r«tl(»  that  produced  George 
KlelMrd  Henry  Lee,  and  Thomas 
to  be  ranked  as  great 
alaacwlth  tlie  age  of  Perleks  and  the  age 
of  BtaabaCb.  It  hieiuded  not  only  these 
but  also  Wythe,  liadlaon.  Pendleton. 
and  the  author  of  the 
that  we  celebrate  today, 
Oaoff*  Mm(ml  Ttaetr  glory  was  not  so  much 
ta  what  tbsy  aehtoTed  as  In  what  they  sought. 
rtvuluUni.  ta  itself.  Is  not  a  glorious 
It  aMy  tndaed  acrre  an  ignoble  cause. 
It  bseoosa  gtartoos  when  It  la  goTerned  by 
a  toaaaesadBBt  Ideal.  The  American  Rerolu- 
soch  an  Ideal  and  Its  leaders 
by  It. 

That  Idasl  was  In  essence  a  total  repudia- 
tion of  ths  fear  of  ideas.  It  rejected  with 
the  paaaloo  and  indignation  of  fouth  the 
eooespt  that  some  Ideas  were  so  reprehensi- 
ble that  the  etrU  authoritlee  could  legit- 
Uaataly  tmfpnam  thsm.  The  genius  who 
tbs  elktef  qxdwsman  for  this  concept 
tbat  tlw  opinions  of  men  are  not 
the  oljast  «t  ctTtl  gOTsrnmsnt.  nor  under 
Its  JniladlctloD:  tiiat  to  suffer  the  civil 
aMglstrais  to  tatruda  hta  pijwen  In  the  field 
oCOfMaa  aDtf  rastnia  the  fenfnailrin  or 
peopafattoB  oC  principles  en  suppoalUon  of 
their  m  tcndniey,  U  a  dangerous  fai- 
la-y  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  that  tratto  u 
great  ang  vfll  ptsrafl  U  Isf c  to  baraelf:  that 
sbs  Is  tbe  laopsr  and  saflclsnt  antagonist 
laa  nnUiing  to  fear  from  tba 
by  htonan  intcrposltton  dls- 
1.  trss  aigumeut 
to  be 


wb«n    It    Is    permitted    freely    to    contraJ:   •- 
them." 

Tne  one  Idea  th£t  Jefferron.   Masrn.  ai.  1 
their    coxnpatrtota    pertnitted    themst . ■.►^•s    ■  > 
fear  was  the  idea  that  some  Itlc  13  sri'/id 
suppressed  because  repuanan:  i,r  ab^    rr-  : 
They  chose  Instead  the  mibte  belief  t.^  k  ;ii..  . 
was  capablr  of  dlitlncuish  nij  rhe  j  >  c  1  '.r 
the  k>ad;   that  he  was  endowed   tm'Ji   rra.,t  :i 
and  was.   IX  left   free   t.j  chowe,   cavaire 
choosint?  with  Justice  and  fairness,  th.it  m.- 
provement  In  his  condKion  cciild  rnly    -rr..' 
about   In    this   way.    th.t.    in    shurt.   he   w.13 
capable  of  self-eoverniT.er.t. 

Preedcm  to  think  freed'  m  to  ex.imii'.f  .ir,  1 
discuss  any  proposition  freedom  In  tne  i;  - 
terchanffc  of  Ideas,  freedom  of  utT*>ranrc  - 
this  in  the  heart  of  the  Declaration  of  Ri.;!.'.-. 
as  It  Is  the  ba.=;ls  ot  a  L^r^vernment  In  i\  n  - 
public  We  must  not  l<«;e  ^.ight  ol  •  >iir  hs 
we  meet  to  perform  an  act  of  dev<.*i.n  to 
first  principles.  The  Declaration  if  Rishs 
as  drafted  l>y  Ma^on  c  itained  a  Dhra-i- 
showtnt;  that  It  was  "recomrr.end»'d  t  i  p«i.s- 
tenty  as  the  basLs  and  fG'.ndation  of  their 
Gwe»Tuneat."  Let  us.  in  all  humilitv.  con- 
sider this  recommendarton  as  proceeding 
frcm  men  who  devoted  their  lives,  trieir  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  hiuhp-t 
of  all  causes:  That  of  defending  rne  ris:;;t 
of  men  to  govern  themseivf'.  While  we 
salute  their  Kre-itnet-s.  we  stand  hvimb'y 
aware  of  our  responsibilitv 

We  should  err  In  cher.shinR  the  D'  '.*n- 
tlon  of  Richts  «-■<  an  unchanjlne.  absoiue 
precept.  Virginia's  pr'macy  in  asserting 
these  noble  jpn-inctples  sh<ii!id  not  blind  tis 
to  the  fact  that  the  ba^is  and  four,  liM-  1 
of  gOTemment  there  t>equeathed  to  \if  '*  s 
of  ancient  and  diver-e  origin  The  prii-Ks. - 
tions  "That  all  men  are  born  equal  y  frre 
and  Independent  and  have  rertain  inherent 
natural  rif^bts.  of  which  thev  cannot  bv  any 
compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  t>osrerity: 
among  which  are  the  en,<!vmer.i  of  life  ar. i 
liberty,  with  the  means  of  ai  quirlns  at! 
possessing  property,  and  pvir«ulnii  and  'ib- 
tainlnc;  happiness  and  safety  ;  th  -t  •  - 
erel?nty  rests  In  the  peoole  that  when  ar  . 
government  should  be  ff  und  uuwnrtnv  t 
trust,  tlie  majority  cf  the  people  'hiVh  an 
indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefea.>!ib;e 
right  to  reform,  alter,  or  ib-^lish  It '-  the'-e 
are  concepts  of  ancient  llnp.ii^e  The  law  •  i 
nature  and  of  natures  God  trom  which  thev 
stenuned  was  familiar  to  Arl.stotle  and  Cicero 
no  less  than  to  locke  and  Boiinebrolce  and  t-j 
Mason  and  Wythe 

This  was  the  fixed  and  tmmniabl?  stand."»rd 
by  which  the  ever-chang;ln8  forms  o-  rivii 
law  were  to  be  Judj^'cd  It  applied  to  aii 
men,  among  all  people  at  all  »itres  I?  was 
the  only  absolute  Today  even  thrit  U  fh,ii- 
len*ed  by  the  historians  and  philosnp-.ers 
and  we  do  no  dishonor  to  the  fT::^"-!:^ 
fathers  when  we  point  to  the  fact  th  tt  dp,  . 
larations  and  bills  of  rlzhts  are  not  them- 
selves amon^  the  unchanging;  absolutes  In 
different  times  and  places,  varyln?  nchrs 
have  been  asserted  with  varymc  emphasis. 
Virginia  in  1776  set  forth  16  propo^it ions. 
Massachusetts  30  in  1780,  the  United  St  • 
10  in  17B0  "Who,"  asked  Js\mes  WU.'on  !:i 
the  Pedcral  Convention  of  1787  "will  be  b' i  1 
enough  to  enumerate  the  nehts  of  the  pf<  - 
pie?"  And  who.  we  must  .^sk  txlay  is  qual- 
ified to  interpret  the  rights  of  the  people, 
enumerated  or  not? 

This.  Indeed.  Is  the  primary  object  of  omt 
meeting  today.  We  do  net  hi  nor  the  fotind- 
Ing  fathers  by  worshiping  a  mere  piece  f  f 
paper.  That  document  Itself,  handed  to  us 
at  no  one  knows  what  cost  of  blood  and 
traaaore.  Is  meaningless  unless  we  ask  this 
question  In  all  humility  snd  with  the  .same 
high  purpose  that  animated  thoee  who  pro- 
mulgated it  in  lT7fl  Por  we  are  ourselves 
founding  fathers.  We,  too.  must  reassess  the 
great  declaration  of  rights,  find  what  Is  ral- 
WSd  most  tn  It,  and  in  turn  recommend  !t 
to  oar  posterity  as  the  basis  and  foundatinn 
of  their  government.  We  must  be  worthy 
before  we  can  praise.    Who  ta  qualified  to 


'.iitf-rprrt  r.ur  richls?  Who  !.<=  authcr'.zed  to 
a'.'^fs-j  The  c^.nflict  ol  Inleieats  and  ideas  that 
the«;f  n   'Ms  inevitably  en'alP 

L.^:  u.s  turn  for  perspective  to  these  who 
flr^t  pr'.cl.iimed  this  ba.-is  and  foaiidnilon  ■  f 
ci. vernrnent  The  principle  of  equality  f 
men  a-.d  'I  the  S(;verei2nty  of  the  Indr.idu.^I 
l.'-.at  thev  priclanTied  was  a  bold  and  elcvate.l 
c>  noe;jt  Put  it  v.  as  also  potentially  the  m  -L 
r{  m,  •  '  I.-,  rr^v.reft  that  a  people  could  «  - 
-f : '  I'  .'  1  a  [.Ijctrine  embodied  in  the  Vi;- 
'.•im.i  IX'ciratiMii  of  RiKht.s  and  In  the  De^'- 
,    ;    ■;  r   Indf  fx.idence.     it   was  ont"  tn.it 

I'm  ,iit-d  "he  very  air  of  the  asje  of  en- 
lithienment       It    became    for   Jefferson    ;u.i 

1^; '.-s  fhf>  holy  caure  of  liberty,  and  1:  v.e 
road  tl;  w-rds  closelv  we  bej^tn  tc  unl.r- 
tand  w.tn  what  exaltation  and  aspiraticii 
t/!.  V  rrrt '.fd  the  dawn  of  a  ne.v  day. 

The  hrst  pro  icsitlon  of  the  Virginia  Dec- 

laratlon    of    Ri.:hts    as  "rts    that    "all    mf  :^ 

•     h  .ve     certain     rights,     of     whiili 

•  •  *  rhcv  c.innot,  by  any  «3mpact.  df- 
P!  ive  r  d..est  their  p^jsf^nty  "  V/ ■  sha'I 
hon  .r  rt;e  ftundtnij  fathers  mo«t  if  we  ir.- 
qulrc  humbly  Into  the  meaning  of  the^e 
words  for  us.  For  one  thine,  they  moan,  h,s 
Montaigne  asserted,  there  are  some  thine 3  a 
man  cannot  p;'r:drm  pvrn  f  t  his  ccuntr  ■. 
He  cannot  suffer  his  O'jvernment  to  depire 
posterity  of  its  nchts  If  he  al  ne  were  in- 
volved, he  mlpht  timldlv  yield  up  his  nehts 
aiKl  deserve  hi.s  en.slavement.  But  he.  to-  , 
has  a  pr^tern  ■  and  he  is  hcund  to  pnfs  on  .ns 
body  of  rlehts  unfettered,  unless  he  wishes 
to  rob  them  and  Prlnc;  .^hame  uixin  hlm.seU. 

*  ■•Of  all  political  effect.s  produced  by  the 
equality  of  rnnditlons.  "  declared  de  Tccque- 
ville,  the  "lovs^  of  independence  is  the  fir?; 
to  strike  the  o^serviiiij  and  to  alarm  t|-e 
timid  ivr  can  i'  be  said  that  tlieir  alarm 
Is  wholly  misplaired.  f<;r  anarchy  has  a  m  rt' 
fcrmidaDl"  as.  .ct  In  democratic  cor.ntrles 
than  eL'ewhere  "  Here  was  the  crreat  risk 
that  the  fciU'ldiiik?  fa'hers  took  It  wn.s  one 
that  they  embrnred  with  courage  and  faith. 
Many  times  In  our  hi.story  that  faith  has 
he»  n   pnt   to   the  ^pst       .Many  times  the  fear 

•  "iric  <-)a<;  ril.'irrr.fd  tpe  timid,  swayed  ptihl.c 
;■'  li' y  driven  us  from  the  steady  r<  urse  dic- 
tated by  allesmnce  to  a  faith  That  whuh 
arose  In  1798  with  the  pa.spajje  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  .Acs  was  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  but  it  exhibited  rharacterl.stics  that  mnv 
hflp  us  arrive  at  th»  answer  to  the  que^tin 
as  to  who  is  qu.i:.fif'd  t :;  uiicrpret  the  peo- 
ple's rights 

.As  a  iiatlo'i  we  were  ronfrortefi  with  the 
specter  of  tyTanny  in  Fii.'ope  Mnny  friijh:- 
ered  by  the  pa5snn«  of  revolution  find  the 
ungulded  and  uncontrolled  tyranny  of  the 
mob.  sought  to  protect  .American  Institu- 
tions by  repress!. e  laws  we  need  not  d  ubt 
the  sincerity  of  their  motives  No  douht 
some  men  honestly  believed  that  the  be?t 
way  to  protect  American  liberties  w.t.-  m 
erect  harriers  aeninst  aliens,  to  curb  freed  n 
of  speech,  to  stifle  criticism  of  eovernment. 
Granting  them  the  benefit  of  doubt  in  re- 
spect to  motive  we  still  mav  question  the 
qualttv  of  their  couraRe  and  the  ex'ent  ■ -t 
'hrir  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
.AmTicm  pc'ple  and  '^f  .American  institti- 
tu  ns  La'-kme  :n  faith  they  failed  to  cr^p 
the  -sen.se  of  destiny  of  the  .American  Nation, 
They  were  afraid  of  Ideas  and  snatched  at 
the  force  of  government  as  the  hrst  weapon 
with  which  to  combat  the  new  threat  if 
tyranny. 

In  so  doing,  tl-.ey  ir.lt;ht  have  enticed  ir- 
reparable injury  to  these  infant  in.stitutii^ns. 
Tr.ey  rnii;hl  have  strangled  at  birth  this  ne  ,v 
Na'ion  the  earths  best  hnpe.  Fortunatelv, 
there  wa.s  at  hand,  a.s  Virginia's  t;lft  to  the 
world,  the  Kreateot  of  all  spokesmen  for  free- 
d',-in,  Tliough  In  reall^-y  It  was  he  rather 
th:in  foreli'n  Idea.?  that  was  the  object  ..f 
the  re  ir  of  th',we  who  sought  to  nllevla'e 
fenr  by  stippresslntr  Ideas,  the  people  In  1600 
elected  him  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate. 
vindiratin;:;  his  faith  in  their  Judgment  and 
repudiatlnij;  the  lack  of  faith  of  those  who 
could  not  trust  the  peoplf. 
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In  hib  inaugural  address,  Thomas  Jeflerson 
spoke,  as  no  one  else  could  have,  for  a  peo- 
ple who  grounded  their  Government  on  faith 
rather  than  fear,  who  trusted  each  other  to 
decide  wisely  what  course  the  Nation  should 
pursue,  who  repudiated  the  concept  that 
some  ultimate  decisions  could  not  be  safely 
tru.sted  to  the  people  but  must  be  decided 
by  the  rulers.  "I  know  indeed  "  he  declared 
en  March  4.  1801,  "that  some  honest  men 
fear  that  a  republican  government  cannot  be 
strong:  that  this  Government  Is  not  strong 
enough  •  •  '.  I  believe  this,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  strongest  Government  on  earth. 
I  believe  It  the  only  one  where  every  man,  at 
the  call  of  the  law.  would  fly  to  the  standard 
of  the  law  and  would  meet  Invasions  of  their 
public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern. 
Siinietlmes  It  Is  said  that  man  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  government  of  himself. 
Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government 
of  others?  Or  have  we  found  angels,  In  the 
form  of  kings,  to  govern  him?  Let  history 
answer  this  question." 

When  Jeflerson  uttered  these  words  of  con- 
fidence, the  United  Slates  of  America  was  a 
Nation  of  less  than  4.000.0CO  souls.  She  was 
still  at  the  mercy  of  the  European  br'ance  "if 
pjwer.  She  was.  \n  Jefferson's  words,  "en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel 
power  and  forget  right."  She  had  no  army 
or  navy  worthy  of  the  name.  Her  citizens 
were  divided.  She  had  emerged  from  a  revo- 
lution that,  though  pieaceful,  was  so  bitter 
as  to  leave  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
country  would  survive  the  contest  of  opinion. 
But  she  was,  as  Jefferson  knew,  "advancing 
rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mor- 
tal eye"  And  he.  more  clearly  than  any 
other,  perceived  that  America's  survival  and 
her  capacity  to  meet  her  destiny  depended 
not  on  armies  or  navies  or  material  things 
but  on  faith.  She  could  lose  her  soul  by 
trying  to  defend  it  with  repressive  laws. 

So  at  bottom,  his  faith  rested  on  that 
greatest  of  all  weapons,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Not  fear  but  faith,  not  timidity  but  confl- 
der.ce  In  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  ills 
feilcw  man  led  him  to  uphold  the  "sacred 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  in  all 
cases  is  to  prevail:  that  will,  to  be  rightful, 
must  be  reasonable;  that  the  niiiiority  pos- 
sess their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws 
must  protect  and  to  violate  would  be  op- 
pression." 

That  minority  might  entertain  hateful 
ideas.  It  j^iight  possess  abhorrent  beliefs. 
It  might  claim  the  benefit  of  liberties  in 
order  to  curb  liberties.  It  might  aim.  in- 
deed, at  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
But  it  possessed  equal  rights  under  equal 
laws.  Tlierefore,  declared  Jefferson.  "If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve 
this  union  or  tc  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monuments 
of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  It"  Here  was  the  most  exalted 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  people  that 
ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  chief  magistrate. 

Tod.^y  we  are  faced  with  a  tyranny  blacker 
than  any  feared  by  Jeflerson.  We  know  that 
there  are  traitors  In  our  midst.  We  know 
that  there  are  some  who  would  overthrow  our 
Government  and  who  are  working  furtively 
and  despicably  to  achieve  that  end.  Can  we, 
now,  extend  to  these  enemies  the  protection 
of  equal  rights  and  equal  laws?  We  have  met 
a  destiny  that  was  far  beyond  the  wildest 
aspirations  of  the  founding  fathers.  Can  we 
In  our  strength  extend  the  BUI  of  Rights  to 
the  protection  of  those  whose  Ideas  we  hate 
when  the  founding  fathers.  In  the  days  of 
our  Infancy,  dared  to  do  so? 

Let  lilstory.  as  Jefferson  reminded  his 
hearers  In  1801,  answer  this  question.  Who 
now  remembers  the  public  leaders  In  1798 
who  resorted  to  force  in  order  to  thwart  a 
hateful  idea?  Who  now  venerates  the  legis- 
lator who  voted  for  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts?  Who  now  praises  the  Judges  who  im- 
prisoned those  wlio  were  found  guilty  under 
these   acts   which  Jeflerson   declared   to   be 


as  palpably  unconstitutional  as  if  Congress 
had  ordered  the  citizens  to  fail  down  aaxd 
worship  a  golden  calf?  We  rememt>er  and 
praise,  instead,  those  great  statesmen — Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Wythe  and  others  from  Vir- 
ginia— who  preferred  faith  to  force,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  Bill  of  Rights  extended  to  the 
ideas  hated  as  well  as  those  revered,  who 
were  ready  to  defend  with  their  lives  the 
idea  that  equal  rights  protected  by  equal  laws 
were  possessed  by  the  misguided  minority  as 
well  as  by  the  enlightened  majority. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
told  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
stereotyped  beliefs  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  resolve  the  appalling  problems  and  con- 
flicts of  the  twentieth.  If  this  is  so,  why, 
may  we  ask,  are  we  gathered  here  today? 
Of  what  consequence  is  a  Bill  of  Rights  if 
It  does  not  extend  equally  to  those  whom  we 
hate  and  whose  Ideas  we  abhor''  What  does 
freedom  mean  if  it  does  not  include  the  right 
to  argue  against  freedom?  A  Bill  of  Rights 
so  conceived  is  another  name  for  tyranny. 
We  are  not  met  today  to  venerate  the  concept 
and  the  fears  that  lay  back  of  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts.  We  are  met  to  venerate  those 
founding  fathers  who  were  not  afraid  to 
permit  the  people  a  right  of  choice  among 
Ideas  freely  expressed,  freely  accessible. 

We  shall  praise  them  wisely  and  with  un- 
derstanding if  we  share  their  faith  and  are 
able  to  recommend  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  to  otir  posterity  as  un- 
sullied as  those  principles  wei-e  handed  down 
by  them  to  us.  But  can  we  today  say  that  we 
are  doing  so?  We  have  been  seized  in  a 
mounting  wave  of  hysteria.  Test  oaths  of  in- 
creasing severity  are  being  required  of  public 
servants,  teachers,  librarians  and  others,  and 
are  being  proposed  even  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent for  those  about  to  enter  professions 
or  trades.  Books  are  being  banned  or  sup- 
pressed not  because  they  contravene  laws 
but  because  of  the  Ideas  they  contain.  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  be  deprived  of  livelihood 
or  even  of  their  liberties  by  ex  parte  pro- 
ceedings based  on  accusations  made  by 
anonymous  persons.  Arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion,  innocent  persons  may  now 
be  required  to  prove  themselves  not  guilty. 
In  many  other  respects,  we  are  In  danger 
of  doing  violence  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Bin  of  Rights. 

The  Issue  that  is  joined  here  is  a  never- 
ending  one.  It  was  faced  by  Pendleton,  Lee. 
Mason  and  others  of  the  founding  fathers 
who  set  in  motion  the  events  of  May,  June, 
and  July  1776,  It  was  faced  by  those  who 
opposed  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798. 
It  cannot  be  evaded  by  us.  Each  of  us, 
bound  by  the  overriding  duties  cf  the  citizen, 
mast  welsh,  balance,  and  determine  what  for 
us  Is  the  wise  and  Just  policy  when  the 
mighty  oppoeites  of  national  survival  and 
the  civil  rights  of  the  individual  clash.  Never 
in  our  history  have  they  come  into  such 
violent  conflict  as  in  our  day.  and  the  dread- 
ful climax  seems  to  be  ahead  of  us. 

We  cannot  apply  an  easy  formula  and  ob- 
tain an  answer.  We  cannot  resort  to  doc- 
trinaire solutions.  For  neither  the  right  of 
national  self-preservation  nor  the  right  of 
free  speech  Is  an  absolute;  iKith  are  condi- 
tioned by  constitutional  limitations.  Sur- 
vival without  Individual  liberty  is  not  worth 
having;  Individual  liberty  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  national  existence  would  be  meaning- 
less. There  must  be  a  weighing  and  a.ssess- 
ment  of  the  values,  constantly,  unremitting- 
ly, now  and  in  the  long  future. 

Who  Is  to  decide — the  lawyer?  the  legis- 
lator? the  Judge?  Until  there  Is  rebuttal 
from  the  profession  Itself,  we  may  assume 
the  lawyers  agree  with  the  leading  article 
that  appeared  recently  In  Its  principal  ve- 
hicle of  expression,  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association.  That  article  quotes 
the  phrases  of  Jefferson's  first  inaugural,  in 
which  a  noble  belief  in  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  traffic  in  Ideas  is  asserted.  It 
also  quotes  Justice  Holmes'  famous  declara- 
tion: "•     •     •     if  there  is  any  principle  of 


the  Constitution  that  more  imperatively 
calls  for  attachment  than  any  other,  it  is 
the  principle  of  free  thought — not  free  for 
those  who  agree  with  us  but  freedom  for  the 
thought  that  we  hate."  It  then  concludes 
that  "freedom  for  the  thought  we  hate  is 
not  •  •  •  a  principle  of  our  Consti- 
tution." 

Eight  days  ago  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  historic  decision,  agreed  with 
this  view.  The  decision  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  an  act  of  Congress  aimed  at 
suppression  of  the  Communist  Party.  The 
decision  in  effect  disfranchised  that  party. 
It  specifically  stated  that  the  "comsplracy  to 
organize  the  Conimunist  Party  and  to  teach 
and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence created  a  clear  and  present  danger'  of 
an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Governmeat 
by  force  and  violence." 

Such  conspiracy  for  such  an  end  is  hate- 
ful and  to  be  reprobated  by  all.  But  to 
whom  do  we  as  responsible  citizens  attend 
in  this  matter  of  denying  equal  rights  under 
equal  law  to  all  citizens?  To  the  lawyer 
who  speaks  for  his  profession,  to  the  legis- 
lator who  passes  the  law,  to  the  Jurist  who 
interprets  It  and  the  Constitution? 

We  as  citizens  possessing  ultimate  sov- 
ereignty have  a  higher  responsibility  than 
the  Jurist  or  the  legislator.  Por  they  are 
apparently  limited  and  circumscribed  by 
constitutional  and  legal  bounds.  We  mxist 
decide  the  issue  in  our  individual  consciences 
on  the  high  level  of  wisdom  and  public 
policy,  and  use  reason  and  Justice,  courage, 
and  faith,  as  our  guides. 

We  shall  decide  in  our  several  ways.  Igno- 
rance, passion,  and  hatred  will  cloud  oiur 
Judgment  at  times.  We  shall  be  swept  along 
by  waves  of  hysteria  and  blown  from  our 
course  by  erratic  storms  and  enthusiasms. 
But  If  we  have  faith,  we  can,  in  calmer 
moments,  perceive  that  history  offers  no 
hope  of  reward  for  those  who  fear  ideas. 
Theirs  Is  the  losing  side.  They  have  ro  com- 
fort save  the  cold  chill  of  their  nightly  dread. 
They  warm  themselves  under  no  splendid 
sun  of  confidence  in  the  people's  capacity  lor 
self-government. 

But  there  are  many  in  our  day  whom  we 
perceive  keeping  the  faith  with  Jeflerson  and 
Mason  and  Wythe.  Eight  days  ago  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion 
that  rejected  with  clear  common  sense  the 
idea  that  a  handful  of  Conununists  could 
create  such  a  danger  to  the  United  States  as 
to  justify  the  most  extensive  invasion  yet 
made  in  the  -rights  guaranteed  by  the  first 
amendment.  "Some  nations  less  resilient 
than  the  United  States,"  he  declared,  "might 
have  to  take  drastic  steps  and  Jail  these 
men  for  merely  speaking  their  creed.  But  in 
America  they  are  miserable  merchants  of 
unwinted  Ideas;  their  wares  remain  unsold. 
Tlie  fact  that  their  Ideas  are  abhorrent  does 
not  make  them  powerful." 

This  much  was  common  sense,  reflecting 
a  sure  understanding  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, of  their  ideals,  and  of  their  history.  For 
us,  on  this  occasion.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
we  note  the  appeal  made  by  the  dissenting 
Jurist  to  a  great  Virginian.  "The  first 
amendment."  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  declared, 
"makes  confidence  in  the  common  sense  of 
our  people  and  In  their  maturity  of  Judg- 
ment the  great  postulate  of  our  democracy. 
Its  philosophy  is  that  violence  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  stopped  by  denying  civil  liberties  to 
those  advocating  resort  to  force.  The  first 
amendment  reflects  the  philosophy  of  Jeffer- 
son "that  It  is  time  enough  for  the  rightful 
purposes  of  civil  government  for  Its  officers 
to  interfere  when  principles  break  out  Into 
overt  acts  against  jjcace  and  good  order.'  " 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  audience  that 
the  words  quoted  by  the  dissenting  Jtirist  are 
derived  from  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
Virginia  B  history  that  stUl  shines  forth  from 
her  statute  bocks— the  Act  for  Establishing 
Religious  Freedom. 
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Tlw  svtlMr   of    cbtB   enllfftiteiMd   dlMCtit 
mlcbt    •!»    ^'^    appealed    to    JefTeraoni 
•poetropte  to  ttae  BUI  of  Rlgbti  In  hla  first 
tnaurml-  "rreaCtom  of  religion,  freedom  jf 
tlM  pnaa.  sad  freedom  of  pereon.  under  the 
prcteettaei  of  the  habeaa  corptie— and  trial 
t>7  jtolaa  tmpaxtiaUy  eelectad.     Theae  prln- 
clplea  form  the  brtglit  cooateUatlon  whlrh 
has  fooe  before  ua  and  fulded  our   ttepe 
ttaroufh  an  age  or  revolution  and  ref<a^fi- 
ttoa.     Tte  wledom  of  o\ir  lagee  and  blood  of 
our  beroea  bave  been  devoted  to  their  attain- 
ment.    They  aboukl  be  the  creed  of  our  ik>- 
Utleal  faith,  the  text  of  civic  Instruction,  the 
tooehetoae  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
thoae  we  trust.     And  should  we  wander  trym 
them  in  moownte  of  error  cr  of  alarm,  let  us 
hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  ref  sin  ".he 
road  which  akae  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  i^id 
MSe«y.~ 

I  Prom     the     Waahlngton     Post     oi     June 
19.  IMll 


the  Internets  of  national  security  Of  coursf 
the  Communist  leaders  would  Uke  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  the  Bill  of  Rlvht.^ 
Is  In  shreds,  and  some  commentat^irs  sef:n 
to  be  falling  Into  that  mistaken  notmn  w- 
are  told,  for  example,  that  Ideas  arf  be.:  -• 
suppressed— that  the  Supreme  Court  h  us 
lowered  an  iron  curtain  on  t.nis  side  of  rh*' 
Atlantic  It  is  mere  accurtt«>  to  s.iy  th.n 
plotting  against  our  free  society  has  been 
outlawed  so  that  the  Issues  -^f  our  day  can 
continue  to  be  threshed  ou*  In  'he  realm  of 
ideas  without  any  shadow  of  violence  inter- 
vening 


W«T  Pi*»  Foa 
Bv^eiM  Dennia,  general  secretary  of  the 
Qwimnntot  Party  wboee  conviction  under 
the  teilth  Act  was  recently  upheld  by  ihe 
Supreme  Court.  Is  manifesting  a  tencler 
legard  for  the  Bill  erf  RlghU.  In  behalf 
ot  the*~Cainmunist  hierarchy  he  has  Isstied 
a  statfesaaat  urgln,<  citizens  to  demand  that 
the  high  Court  reconsider  its  decision  and 
rcstora  the  first  amendment  and  to  s])eat 
out  In  (tefenae  at  the  Constitution  an<i  Its 
Bill  of  Blflkta.  So  long  as  this  bourgieols 
law  exlsti  the  convicted  Communists  wi^tild 
be  delighted  to  tue  it  as  a  shield.  But  It  Is 
everywhere  adtaowledged  that  if  they  should 
ever  ooom  to  power  their  first  act  would  be 
to  destroy  It.  Ttie  fate  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
under  the  Communliits  can  be  found  In  the 
foUowtog  words  oif  their  leader.  WlllUun  Z. 


tec  ti 
ywty 


a  Communist  heads  a  government 
ta  the  United  Statea — and  that  day  will  come 
jtHt  m  einely  as  the  sun  riaee — that  govern - 
aaeat  win  not  be  a  capitalist  government. 
toot  •  Softet  goeemment,  and  behind  this 
goenaumt  vUl  stand  the  Bed  Army  to  en- 
ffleee  the  dtetfttorshlp  of  the  proletariat." 

ThlB  la  the  gist  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
OomaiuM  Party  was  organlaed  to  spread 
abrodd  Id  the  lAnd.  conununtst  agents  also 
to  thrtr  followers  that  our  teach- 
a  dogma  but  a  guide  to  action. 
and  advocacy  In  which  the 
~d  waa  made  a  part  of  lu  pto- 
aetton  because.  In  the  words  of 
r^laesmsnt  at  the  bourgeois  by 
•tats  Is  Impossible  without 
nwtihatkm."  HooMst-mlnded  rev- 
,  vortdag  for  such  a  violent  crup- 
hav«  the  nerve  to  wrap 
ta  the  BUI  of  Rlghta.  but  that 
B04  restrain  the  leaders  ot  communism. 
Is  addltlanal  irany  la  the  (tee  cir< 
•oldlloii  at  the  Oommualit  claim  that  free- 
has  hesn  deetioyfid  by  the  reeeat  decl- 
Ths  Dsoals  statsment  asaerts  that 
hssdf|»artsri  will  ramala  open 
aad  tfas  DsOy  Woctsr  wtll  continue  to  be 
pOhTtttdd.  What  Ooamtmlrt>canti-oUed 
eoaaOT  permits  tfoevlcted  lesden  of  a  revo- 
hitioassy  asoeesMot  to  tssoe  such  statements 
to  tfes  prassT  Whsre  do  the  Commtinlsu 
thsir  foss  to  pobttsh  a  defUat  revo- 
sapdper?  The  effect  at  Mr.  Den. 
Bki'  stSftnMDt  Is  to  tlhartrate  the  great  eon. 
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Rcaciioas  of  Rostiaa  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.NITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mav 
24  I  arranged  for  the  preparation  a>  a 
Senate  document  of  a  library  of  Con- 
gress study  entitled  -Tensions  Within 
the  Soviet  Union."  This  study  had  been 
prepared  at  my  request  and  was  de.sifrned 
to  enable  our  country-  to  help  exploit  the 
internal  stresses  and  strains  with.n 
Soviet  Russia.  Senate  Document  41.  as 
I  have  previously  reported  on  the  Sena:e 
floor,  has  met  with  tremendously  en- 
thusiastic response  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Requests  for  copies  have  come  ;a 
from  all  over  our  country,  including  such 
organizations  as  the  American  Legion 
et  cetera. 

Recently  Mr.  Tris  Coffin  on  his  tele- 
vision program  over  the  Dumont  net- 
work interviewed  a  22-year-old  Russian 
youth  named  Boris — a  lad  whose  full 
name  was  not  given  for  security  reasons. 
Young  Boris  has  volunteered  for  service 
In  the  United  SUtes  Army,  and  Mr. 
CofBn  in  the  course  of  his  question.s 
brought  forth  some  very  revealing  in- 
formation concerning  life  inside  Russia 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  youn^'  man 
This  particular  telecast  on  June  15  had 
been  based  on  lines  suggested  wtthm 
Senate  Document  41.  as  had  a  previous 
Interview  which  Mr.  Coffin  had  con- 
ducted on  his  television  program  with 
Dr.  Sergius  Yakobson,  Senior  Library 
Specialist  in  International  Relations  who 
had  prepared  Senate  Document  41 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  questions  and  answers  of  Mr. 
CofUn's  June  15  program  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Question:  How  do  you  feel  about  golni? 
Into  the  United  States  Army? 

Answer:  Uke  the  rest  of  my  friends,  Ru.-^- 
alans.  I  view  it  as  a  chance,  actively  to  flght 
communism.  I  must  add  that  we  Russuv.is 
were  looking  for  such  a  chance  for  quite  Ms^me 
time. 

Question:  Why  do  you.  who  was  brought 
tip  under  communism,  feel  It  is  importa.'it 
to  struggle  against  it? 

Answer:  Because  my  experience  under 
fi><TYt»**""**"'  eonvlBced  me  that  it  deserves 
BO  other  treatment.  During  my  life  in  the 
Bovlst  tjnlon.  I  had  a  full  opportunity  to 
see  not  only  its  dogmatic  slogans,  but  its 
qparatlon   in    reality.    The    dictatorship    of 


pr'  :etarlat  and  the  equailt5  of  men  Is  noth- 
infi;  else  but  a  bunch  of  lies  of  the  PcUtburo, 
wuh  which  It  tries  to  fool  the  rest  of  the 
w  rkl  In  practice  It  operates  this  vay:  In 
th*»  ■•)<»v,'lrjning  of  1939  up  to  the  ■Ime  of 
Gfrman  oc' upation  there  was  a  sho  tage  of 
f  rxl  IM  the  S<  Viet  tJnlon  and  In  ny  city 
p.irtlcuUrly  Once  In  a  while  scire  store 
w  fulfl  receive  fome  food,  for  examplf ,  butter 
or  susrar  but  there  would  be  so  man.-  people 
iin.x'.uus  to  buy  It.  that  one  had  to  tand  In 
tremendous  lines  to  get  It.  The  number  of 
pci'ple  standlni?  In  those  lines  wou  d  reach 
such  a  fantastic  number  as  two  ^r  three 
tiviusand.  that  means  that  someti  nes  one 
vi-^uld  .stand  in  the  line  all  day  long  and  get 
nothtne  Sometimes  there  would  :>e  more 
fo<xl  than  the  shop  Is  able  to  sell  !.t  1  day. 
pe-ple  W'iUld  continue  to  stay  In  the  lUie 
ail   night  Ion?. 

This  sltuatun  was  affecting  ever^r- X)dy  but 
the  fommuulst  officials  for  whom  t  le  Soviet 
Government  had  special  shop  called  closed 
ilistritii'ors  where  they  could  get  inythlng 
'  n  very  lew  prices,  while  their  fell  w  worK- 
ers  and  their  wives  and  their  chile  ren  were 
sMndl:;g  In  the  line  days  and  nlghi  s  regiird- 
!eb.s  of  weather.  Under  the  estlm.  itlon  the 
Snvipt  woman  who  does  not  belor  g  to  the 
party  during  her  life  spends  3  yeais  of  time 
stai.dlng  in  the  line  From  this  ;ma!l  e.x- 
ample  you  can  see  the  dlflference  between 
c!.:em:?tlc  Communist  slogans  and  the  actual 
slHvelike  life.  During  the  30  years  of  Its  ex- 
U-^tence  Soviet  Government  brough :  nothir.g 
but  the  slavery  and  terror  to  th''  Russian 
people. 

Question  Our  guest  last  week  I  r.  Yacob- 
soii  said  that  the  greatest  group  of  potential 
ar.tl-Communlst  In  Russia  Is  the  y  )Uth.  Do 
you  agree? 

Answer    Yes;  I  do  agree.     You  see  the  ma- 
jority of  kids  by  the  time  they  ge-   about  16 
Lr  17  years  old.  see  pretty  clearly    hat  what; 
thfy  are  taught  In  school  Is  difle-ent   frcra 
the  actuality;  for  Instance;  from    he  begin- 
ning of  the  school  the  boys  are  t(  ught  that 
the  Soviet  Union  gives  them  the  test  oppor- 
tunity In  the  world  to  complete  tt  eir  educa- 
tion in  any  field  they  like,  howei  er.  by  the 
time   he   gets   12  years  of  age   he   finds   cut 
th;it    there    are   such    things    as    .he    Soviet 
tride    schools    which    actually    re  .TUlt    chil- 
dren; If  you  are  recruited  Into  oi.e  of  these 
U\ings  (and  the  possibility  is  thi.t  you  will 
be  because  by  ofBclal  Soviet  statl  itlcs  about 
30   percent  of  Soviet  children  ^r  ■   recruited 
annually  into  these  schools),  you  can  go  en 
a:id  tell  the  world  that  you  dor 't  want  to 
be  anything  else  but  a  doctor,  a  id  get  no- 
where.    .\fier  3  years  of  this  schi  ol  \uu  be- 
come a  skilled  worker;  you  are  at  :ached  to  a 
factory,  which  may  be  located  a  lywhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  there  are  gr  ;at  chances 
that  you  stay  as  a  skilled  worker  for  the  rest 
cf  your  life      Besides  that,  by  tl  e  time  you 
get   to   be    17   you  may   be   recru.ted   Into   a 
military  school  for  some  other  p  oject  going 
on.   also  regardless  whether  you  want  It  cr 
not. 

But  even  If  you  are  as  luck  •  as  to  get 
through  this  obstacle,  and  cor  iplete  your 
h.gh  school  education,  you  will  .lave  to  pay 
y(Air  way  through  the  unlverslt  ■.  but  to  do 
this  It  Is  highly  advisable  that  }  our  parents 
are  able  to  support  you  or  you  are  able  to 
receive  money  from  some  ether  source,  be- 
cau.se  the  conditions  In  the  Sovli  t  Russia  are 
sv;ch,  that  people  who  work  and  dont  stuiy 
have  a  h.ud  time  supporting  them.selves. 
This,  and  many  other  slmllai  aspects  of 
the  Soiviet  life  at  one  time  or  another  do 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Soviet  kl<,3  aad  since 
they  are  like  everywhere  else  li  the  world 
very  Idealistic,  they  are  the  strongest  poten- 
tial enemies  of  the  Soviet  reglir  e. 

Question:  Do  you  think  then  Is  any  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Russians  may  try  to  change 
their  system? 

.Answer:  Well,  sir,  since  you  ask  this  ques- 
tion. I  may  as  well  bring  up  he  fact  that 
the  Russian  people,  were  trying  already  dur- 
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ing  these  30  years  to  struggle  against  the 
Soviet  regime.  Their  struggle  varied  by  Its 
methods  in  different  times,  but  still  and  all 
it  was  a  constant  struggle  against  the 
tyranny  of  Communist  dictatorship.  There 
were  about  20  organized  uprisings,  which 
took  place  under  different  conditions,  differ- 
ent times  and  Involving  different  regions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  These  uprisings  did 
nut  succeed  to  overthrow  the  Government. 
ni;!i:"ily  due  to  the  lack  of  material  and 
leacifrsh.p.  but  they  certainly  did  lllustrcte 
how  deep  do  the  Soviet  people  love  their 
Government 

A  \  ^iv  eood  example  of  the  people's  resis- 
tance [gainst  their  Government  was  the  fact 
that  literally  mlllloris  of  soldiers  gave  them- 
selves up  to  Germans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  World  War.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
howe-.er  that  it  was  Germany,  equally  cruel 
and  ruthless,  that  the  Russian  people  had 
to  choose  instead  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
the  ones  that  did.  died  by  large  numbers  In 
German  concentration  camps;  the  ones  that 
d.d  not  are  probably  dying  In  the  Soviet 
C(5iicentration  camps.  These  are  the  basis, 
fir.  lor  my  answer  that  the  Russian  people 
will  be  eager  to  struggle  against  their  Gov- 
ernment provided  they  don't  have  to  chcote 
again    between   two   evils. 


Ti.e  International  Labor  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAKTt.^ND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  confer- 
ences and  discussions  being  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  thirty-fourth  annual 
conference.  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization, at  Geneva  this  month,  it  would 
seem  to  be  desirable  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  our  people 
generally  the  more  outsianding  ad- 
dresses before  that  important  group. 

The  United  States  employer-delegate 
to  the  convention.  Mr.  Charles  P.  McCor- 
mick.  president  of  McCormick  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
out!>tanding  industrial  leaders  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  his  views  on  the 
matter  of  labor-management  relations. 
It  was  a  source  of  gratification  to  me 
to  be  with  him  in  Geneva  at  the  two 
previous  annual  conferences,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  I  had  abundant  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  the  uniformly  high 
regard  in  which  Mr.  McCormick  is  held 
by  delegates  to  the  conference  and  the 
great  leadership  he  has  exercised. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  McCormick  be- 
fore the  conference  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. June  14,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  bt  Chaslks  P.  McCoemick.  Untted 

STA'reS  EMPLOTIX  DSLZGATX,  THIBTT-rOtlRTH 

Annual  CoHn«ENCK,  Inteenational  Labob 

Organization.   Gknkva,   SwrrEimuiNB,   Bm- 

roRE  THE  CoKiraiNci  ON  June  14,  1951 

We    congratulate    Mr.    David    Morse,    our 

director-general,  upon  submitting  to  us  such 

an  excellent  and  able  report,  with  which  we 

concur  In  general.    However,  we  disagree  with 


certain  implications  at  the  report,  and  shall 
try  to  present  our  views  constructively.  Our 
entire  delegation  of  United  States  Employers 
unanimously  agree  In  these  findings. 

The  League  of  Nations  died  an  early  death. 
The  United  Nations  Is  still  young.  But  the 
ILO  is  holding  its  thirty-fourth  annual  meet- 
ing. Never  before  has  any  council  consisting 
of  actual  representatives  of  governments  in- 
cluded so  many  nations,  or  lasted  so  long. 
This  proves  that  men  of  all  countries,  large 
o"  small,  nations  with  different  tor/ues, 
economies,  and  political  structures,  can  con- 
tinue to  have  a  world-wide  publi:  forum  so 
that  mutual  debates  may  prodvice  certain 
International  areas  of  agreement 

This  same  pattern  may  some  lay  be  ap- 
plied to  world  peace. 

As  we  hold  this  great  forum  of  nations, 
the  world  vibraLCs  with  sounds  of  war. 
Tnere  appears  to  be  mounting  tension  and 
strife.  It  is.  theretore.  vital  that  we  discuss 
common  univeisal  problems  with  tolerance 
and  patience,  so  that  we  keep  the  respect 
and  support  of  the  people  from  a:i  our  mem- 
ber counuies. 

This  we  can  do  best  by  changtrig  our  prac- 
tice in  one  basic  respect. 

We  cannot  long  keep  this  respect  if  we 
continue  to  pass  conventions  wt.ich  are  not 
ratified;  or  to  ratify  conventicns  without 
passin'^  enabling  legislation;  or  U.  after  pass- 
ing such  legislation,  no  actentioi  is  paid  to 
It  J  enforcement.  When  this  happens,  rati- 
fication becomes  pure  hypocrisy. 

Farihermore.  a  convention  nat  approved 
by  a  majority  of  each  group — government, 
workers,  and  employers — is  not  :ru!y  tripar- 
tite, i.  :d  shculd  never  be  represented  to  the 
world  as  an  approved  policy  of  this  tripar- 
tite body.  Cerialniy  in  the  casfi  of  conven- 
tions, which  imply  implementation  through 
international  law.  no  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  ILO  except  on  the  basis  cf  a  majority 
vote  of  each  of  the  three  groups. 

We  lend  our  support  to  the  views  on  this 
subject  expressed  in  the  summary  of  the 
proposed  agenda  of  the  1953  session,  and  In 
the  Director -General's  report. 

The  summary  states  that  "if  the  number 
of  decisions  for  submission  to  the  competent 
authcrities  becomes  so  great  that  states 
members  are  unable  to  observe  their  obli- 
gations strictly,  the  conferenc;  may  be  In 
dangf-r  of  adopting  a  series  ol  conventions 
which  will  have  no  real  prospect  of  wide 
ratification  and  application  fcr  an  unduly 
long  period." 

The  Director -General  suggests  that  "only 
convention  capable  of  immediate  applica- 
tion should  be  considered  for  ratification  at 
any  given  moment." 

"The  passing  of  more  new  conventions 
without  hope  of  ratification  merely  lowers 
our  international  standing.  By  contra.st,  we 
can  express  desired  purposes  and  ideals  in 
terras  of  resolutions  and  reccimmendations 
without  loss  of  prestige — for  the  latter  carry 
with  them  no  treaty  obllgat.ons  with  re- 
spect to  the  enactment  of  laws  In  individual 
nations. 

We  think  It  Is  improper  for  the  ILO  to 
attempt  to  agree  upon,  and  then  try  to  Im- 
pose, specific  legislation  or  evun  methods  of 
implementation  upon  its  members. 

Political  and  social  structares,  cultures, 
and  traditions  differ  so  in  eac:i  country  that 
we  do  not  see  how  each  member  can  be  ex- 
pected to  enact  laws  Identical  In  substance 
on  specific  subjects  or  problens. 

Public  opinion  Is  not  made  by  laws — laws 
are  made  by  public  opinion.  We  shotiJd  nat- 
urally state  objectives,  but  allow  each  coun- 
try Its  own  freedom  ol  operation. 

We  wish  to  state  briefly  thu  American  so- 
cial and  economic  philosophy  as  seen  by  the 
United  States  employers'  delegation. 

In  the  United  States,  advancement  in  the 
standard  of  living  has  been  founded  success- 
fully upon  the  principle  of  competitive  free 
enterprises.  Since  this  standard  of  living  Is 
factuaUy  the  highest  ever  enjoyed  by  any 


society,  we  hope  you  will  consider  our  Tlewa, 
which  we  here  humbly  offer,  worthy  of  close 

study. 

In  our  country,  when  a  job  or  position  is 
open,  anyone  who  desires  may  compete  for 
it.  If  an  employee  wants  to  change  his  Job. 
he  has  a  complete  freedom  of  choice. 

If  a  person  wants  to  make  any  product  he 
car  sell,  he  can  quit  his  job  and  set  up  a 
business  of  his  own.  This  is  free  enterprise. 
Thus  people  with  ingenuity  and  ability 
and  ambition  work  their  way  upward  In  our 
dynamic  system.  The  prime  mover  for  the 
higher  standard  of  living  is  the  competition 
between  competing  companies.  Each  com- 
pany, in  designing  its  products  and  consum- 
er prices,  knows  full  well  that  rival  enter- 
prises are  going  to  compete  In  the  same 
market.  Therefore  they  know  that  only  by 
pleasing  and  serving  the  ultimate  consumer 
can  they  be  successful  and  build  a  bigger 
and  better  business. 

We  are  surprised  and  somewhat  disap- 
pointed that  the  Director-General  has  not 
seen  fit  to  mention  competition,  in  sum- 
marizing factors  affecting  living  standards 
on  page  24  of  his  report. 

He  does  say  (p.  70)  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  to  increase  real  wages  is  to  Increase 
producti\nty — agreed  thus  far — but  his  the- 
ory apparently  assumes  that  productivity 
should  be  Increased  only  as  much  bs  Is  need- 
ed to  satisfy  demand  at  price  levels  cur- 
rently in  effect.  He  furthermore  cites  price 
stability  as  an  Immediate  goal,  and  states, 
"Governments  should  satisfy  themselves 
that  total  demand  is  no  greater  •  •  • 
than  is  required  to  absorb  the  goods  and 
services  produced  when  the  economy  is  fully 
employed." 

The  Idea  Is  apparently  that  a  good  prod- 
uct, let  us  say  a  washing  machine,  will  sell 
for  f  certain  price:  and  production  should  be 
limited  to  the  number  that  the  public  can 
afford  to  buy  at  that  price.  This,  to  vis.  is 
the  philosophy  of  a  rigid  state-controUel 
economy:  and  we  know  of  no  surer  method 
to  retai-d  the  upward  climb  of  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  working  people  of  the  world. 
Again,  we  disagree  with  the  theory  of  fixed 
prices,  with  demand  limited  to  the  favored 
few  who  can  afford  to  buy  at  those  prices. 

We  do  not  believe  that  only  the  rich  should 
own  washing  machines.  We  believe  that 
every  famUy  desires  a  washing  machine. 
This  means  a  practically  limitless  market, 
provided  costs  can  be  cut  to  reach  it. 
Through  creative  Ingenuity,  mechanization 
and  increased  productivity,  we  bring  wash- 
ing machines  within  the  reach  of  more  and 
more  pocketbooks. 

In  some  of  our  cities,  television  antennae 
on  roofs  of  workers'  as  well  as  employers' 
apartments  are  almost  as  thick  as  chimneys 
or  tree  branche:.  Why  Is  this  possible?  Be- 
cause of  the  genliis  and  productivity  of 
American  workers  and  employers,  working 
together  as  a  team.  Because  competition 
between  companies  has  forced  prices  down 
to  where  today  television  Is  not  a  luxury  for 
the  few— It  is  available  to  practically  every- 
body within  range  of  the  transmitting 
station. 

Annually,  our  workers  are  able  to  get  more 
and  more  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life 
in  return  for  their  earnings.  And  because 
In  the  United  States  we  have  learned  how  to 
produce  more  Ln  fewer  hours,  there  is  more 
time  for  leisure  and  for  the  pursuit  erf  educs.- 
tlon  and  culture.  We  believe  the  principle 
behind  this  continuous  progress  is  com- 
petition. 

Our  system  Is  sometimes  called  the  profit 
system.  But  remember,  the  consumer  de- 
termines the  final  destiny  of  every  busiiieaB. 
Over  the  years,  the  ones  that  give  the  public 
the  best  values  are  those  that  survive  and 
succeed.  In  fact.  It  might  be  aald  that 
profit  is  actually  the  reward  for  raistsg  living 
standards. 

All  this  is  only  pcsalble  within  the  frame- 
work  of  a  competitive  system.    Destroy  It, 
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uppoctunlty. 
■4  to  tto  iod.  MCTBltr. 
^y  wbat  tutppcaa  vlwa  a 

tn  tta  marlMto.  It  dOM  not  D«*d  to 
Its  producta.  FnmH  trcm  «oinpetl- 
tton.  it  can  nim  tta  prioaa.  Tba  eonsumer 
to^  no  ebotet.  Ko  lozic**'  i*  tbara  a  Iwen  In- 
eaattva  to  tanprova  producta.  Ncgatlre  and 
protaettw  tli^nklo«  erecpa  In  and  atUtaa  proc- 
naa.  OpportimltT  teat  adTaneament  U  re- 
plaoad  by  •  rtcM  btmauaiKT.  SBctoncr  and 
acooony  tfvtodlaa.  And  tba  pubUc  pay  a 
tbablU. 

Mooopoly  fcnanU.y  leada  to  lover  ttand- 
•rda  ot  UvlBf  for  tlM  woikara.  and  to  medi- 
ocrity. 

W«  la  tba  United  Stat«a  a*^  af^alnjn  mo- 
nopoUaa  aa  a  prtndplc.  Under  our  anUtrust 
teva  a  ■aoDopoly  can  be  tvoken  up  into 
aoMll  toaipetlng  compenlea. 

Under  competitive  entcrprlae  tbcre  must 
be  f I  lailmii — rrce^xn  of  action,  freedom  to 
develop  new  t'teaa,  ideala.  and  ouu-kets. 

•uppoae  aorammcnt  takea  over  an  In- 
durtry— wtwtber  by  oiitngbt  acquisition  or 
by  eomptHe  reguUtlon — tben  wbat? 

TIM  qolek  effect  of  oontrola  le  tbe  retard- 
tnc  M?**  t*1**'*t  otf  (reedfnn  and  tbe  destrue- 
fV^  Qt  eaapetltlac.  Men  become  frozen  in 
UMir  Joba.  aad  are  told  where  tbey  must 
««rk  ^y«1  vbek  tbey  muat  do.  Tbe  freedom 
a(  aboiM  dlaeppeara.  Liberty  becomes  a 
«ar«  wttboat  metuilng. 

rtilttlcal  expediency  may  have  Ita  xiaea  In 
mam»  ftaMa.  bat  vhAt  bappena  In  Industry 
wbm  tr>IHV*'  expediency  aupplanta  Indl- 
ektiMl  aertt?  Ooea  a  man  dependent  upon 
pplfttffT  tnttT^fl  of  performance  c<mccm  blm- 
aeU  ebicfly  wltb  hla  company's  efftdency.  or 
^^  "pollablnc  tbe  apple"  wltb  the  admln- 
IttnrtenaC  power? 

total  atatc  or  soTcmment  regula- 
•niee  muat  be  told  wbat  tbey 
,  bow  much  tbey  can  in'oduce.  and 

J  alkali  leli  it.    Tbe  tndindual  free- 

1  anA  taaecnttve  for  new  Teoturea  la  gone. 
Ultevtae  la  tbe  drlTlng  force  which 
I  tot  inncaaa  to  attract  and  benefit  tbe 
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vnder  tbe  competitive  aystem  la 

opportunity  for  adTancement.    It 

tte  surest  roeda  toward  proTldlng 

for  more  people  at  lower  coat. 

tt  la  tbe  key  to  better  Uvlng 

for  tbe  favored  few.    But  under 

it.  reeearcb  ean  become  an  un- 


under      atatlam — gownment 

operatkni — a  company  is  not 

%n„  v  I  to  fail.    If  loyml  to  tbe  admlnlstra- 

it  are  foetcred  and  ivo- 

ia  one  tbing  and  polltlca 

Tbey  do  not  mix  well  for  tbe 

It. 

•fen,  any  tnifueCry  taken  over  by 

■It  lauafadiately  beconee  a  monop- 

air  to  an  iffaeta  and  puipoeea.    It  will  pro- 

Ite  nsBM  raaulta  tbat  geoeraUy  follow 

nnmwtVra    tba  elosenta  of  dry  rot.  tbe 

or  braauciatle  above  putdle  inter- 


All  im^  ot   worfccia   ultimately   Kuffer 
.  a  taat  or  bidden  taxae. 

li  tbe  eoaapetltive  incentive  to  cut 
r  tbe  public  nore  for  Ita  money, 
too.  ta   fraadnm — not  merely   tbe 
I  of  tte  employer,  but  tbe  freedom  oT 
■•  and  Um  f  loedotD  of  tbeli  unions. 
tfeare  be  free  ooUeetlve-bargalning 
'b  the  oovernment? 
We  «b»  bH*e  Uved  our  Uvea  1b  tbe  middle 
Of  tba  — iwiWItw  atncile  for  estetauee  in 
m  Mil  waU  the  ^aOanfe  of 
faMkfta    to    tbe    oonawner    buying 


briiava  above  aU 

llbwty:  fieaiom  oC  tam- 

tbe  liberty  of  tbe  laadtiMmL 

tn  ttM  dlfBttynif-man 


Tbe  Dlreetor-Oeneral  again  sUtes  that  the 
meln^irtng  of  all  true  progreaa  has  always 
been  tba  belief  In  the  eaaentlal  worth  and 
dignity  of  tbe  Individual.  The  preserva- 
tion of  thla  dignity  depends  largely  on  the 
preaervatlon  of  certain  freedoms. 

We  a«;ree  that  these  freedoms  Include  the 
right  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  presa, 
and  freedom  of  religion. 

We  believe  that  another  basic  freedom  \s 
tbe  freedom  of  saaoclatlon— freedom  to  join 
your  own  church,  your  lodge  or  aaaoclatlon. 
your  union,  the  Boy  Scouts,  etc.  However , 
freedom  cannot  be  a  one-way  street  Free- 
dom carrlen  with  It  the  right  not  'o  Join 
any  church,  lodge,  association,  union.  Boy 
Scoot*,  etc.  The  right  to  Join  U  essent  il 
The  freedom  of  choice — not  to  ]otn  — :s  Mlte- 
wlse  essential  under  freem-rn's  interprt"  i- 
tlcn  of  liberty. 

Observe.  In  America  the  ?reat  maionty  of 
our  employers  are  8mall-*iu»lnes«  m^::  — that 
do  not  belong  to  the  National  A.ssocir.tJ'  :i 
of  Manufacturers  or  to  th«>  Ur.lted  .S*ates 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  is  their  rig!-.t- 
and  also  the  majority  cf  employees  in  the 
United  States  do  not  belong  to  any  uni  •: 
This  la  their  rieiit.  too. 

Under  any  true  Industrial  dcm<Kracv  -s 
we  see  It.  a  worker  should  be  as  Tree  ii  t  t  > 
}oln  a  union  aa  to  Join  ;ne.  This  is  the 
freedom  of  choice  that  must  be  protected 
by  ILO.     It  la  a  basic  freedom. 

We  maintain  a^aln  th-s  year,  a.s  we  have 
done  ^fore.  that  It  Is  one  of  ILOs  nblUa- 
tlons  to  nxake  a  definite  pronouncement  to 
this  effect. 

ILO  must  not  have  only  the  Interest  ^f 
union  workers  at  heart.  It  should  have  at 
heart  the  Interest*  of  all  workers  of  all  na- 
tlona.    whether    organized    or    unorganized 

Unless  the  right  not  to  Join  la  given  equal 
emphasis  with  the  right  to  Join,  the  II-O, 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  at  lea.s- , 
may  lay  itself  open  tn  the  charge  that  It  l.s 
biased  and  concerned  with  promotine  'h" 
Interests  of  one  specific  group  versus  another 
In  tbe  same  country.  Let  us  not  Jeopardlz.^ 
the  good  public  support  of  the  ILO  hv  giving 
tbis  false  impreasir-n. 

In  conclusion,  we  concur  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  oncoming  generations,  a-s 
well  as  an  obligation  'o  our  ancestors  (or  the 
heritage  of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  tcxlay 
We  must  pass  onward  to  the  yet  untxrn  im- 
proved conditions.  Improved  itiindards  "f 
living  and  In  order  to  do  this  we  must  main- 
tain all  our  hard-earned  freedoms  of  trie 
past.  Society  must  go  ahead — and  net  >' 
static  or  backward,  therefore,  we  h.nve  re- 
plied as  honestly  as  possible  \n  order  to  b^^ 
helpful  In  finding  mutual  areas  of  agreement 
at  this  most  worthy  conference 

Bear  tn  mind  that  we  believe  firmly  m  th.^ 
ILO  and  In  Its  tripartite  composition  We 
agree  In  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  ILO. 
which  la.  as  we  understand  It,  that  ot  en- 
deavoring to  raise  the  living  standards  if 
workers  all  over  the  wcwld  " 

But,  may  I  quote  solemnly  and  sincerely, 
we  ask  you  to  remember  the  words  of  a 
great  American.  President  Abraham  Llnc(^n. 
who  said.  "Thoee  who  deny  freedom  t  > 
others — deserve  It  not  for  themselves,  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  just  Ood — cannot  lonsi; 
retain  It." 


Isdcpenilebcc  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


Of  THS  aSMATB  OT  TBS  UNllKU  STATES 

Wednetdaf,  Jnne  20,  1951 

lir.    WHERRY.     Mr.    President.    Mr. 
Bugh  DbrUng.  ot  Arlington,  Va..  deliv- 


ered an  addrcM  at  the  natloral  public- 
speaking  contest,  at  the  forty  ninth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
June  4.  1951.  Thia  occaUon  adso 
marked  the  twenty-flfth  ann:versary  of 
the  founding  of  the  A.  P.  Gia  mini  pub- 
lic-spcakin?  feature  of  the  AIB.  Mr. 
Darling  placed  third  among  the  con- 
testants. 

In  this  address,  as  a  Biitlsh-bom. 
n.ituralized  American  citizen  Mr.  Dar- 
ling expresses  his  unlimited  faith  in  the 
s,'reatness  and  the  permanence  of  our 
country  Because  our  country  will  on 
Ju.ly  4  nexL  celebrate  the  ore  hundred 
'evpnty-fifth  anniversary  of  he  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indeper  dence,  and 
t>ocause  of  the  inspiration  tc  be  gained 
from  this  excellent  address.  I  believe  it 
'.iiil  be  of  wholesome  benefit  to  all  who 
read  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  :he  address 
wa-  nrdcrpd  to  be  printed  In  .he  Ricord, 
a^  foilow.s- 

I  hf  p»  you  will  excuse  me  i'  I  approach 
♦ori;i;.'it's  subject  frcm  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. Inasmuch  aa  1  have  only  been  a 
citizen  of  this  great  country  foi  a  little  over 
3  vcars  My  own  Independer  ce  Day — dc- 
sp.ie  the  fact  that  paradcxlca  ly  en  u^h  I 
■A as  b<jrn  on  the  Foiirth  of  July- -occurred  on 
DfH  ember  8,  1948.  when  I  provdly  took  the 
I  a'.D  of  allegiance 

Fiir  10  years  prior  to  that  I  had  traveled 
a.;  r!ver  the  world,  seeing  and  experiencing 
for  myself  the  different  forms  c  government 
;u  d  •:.e  varied  concepts  on  whl  ;h  these  gov- 
e."  :ne:.t.s   were  founded. 

During  that  period,  I  traveli  d  under  the 
British  flae  and  I  became  very  much  aware 
of  the  dangers  that  had  only  •  oo  obviously 
taken  their  toll  on  the  whole  British  sys- 
tem—a situation  which  to  me  sj  eUed  out  the 
apparent  truth  that  England  was  reclining 
f  r  t(x.>  heavily  on  the  couch  of  her  p£.jt 
g!'  r.ps  and  was  not  sufflciently  aware  uf  the 
r^t-f  e:esrlcn  tn  the  Ideals  a  id  greatness 
wh;<  h  had  once  made  her  a  principal  power 
i;.  ihe  world 

I  have  infinite  faith  In  tbe  greatness  and 
the  permanence  of  this  coimtry  and  to  sub- 
stantiate my  deep  feeling  In  ihis  regard  I 
stiind  before  you  tonight  aa  A  nerican.  In 
this  present  day  we  all  know  thf  t  our  Nation 
!s  telng  threatened  from  wlthcjt,  but  It  is 
mv  contention — not  Ignoring  th  ■  Import^ince 
of  thl.-*  threat  and  the  tmportanc;  cf  building 
up  our  defenses — that  the  dingers  from 
within  are  by  far  the  most  Insld  ous  and  im- 
portant. Internal  decay  has  al  irays  been  a 
m.re  potent  cause  of  national  downfall  than 
e-xt'^rual  aggression. 

My  prop^isal  for  the  preservj  tion  cf  our 
Ame'lcan  heritage  of  freedom  s  the  over- 
coming cf  the  many  signs  of  in  Hfference  to 
the  Ideals  and  principles  laid  d  Twn  by  our 
f   u  n.  cl  ers 

The  French  historian.  Gulzot.  once  asked 
James  Russell  Ixswell  how  long  he  thought 
the  American  Republic  would  1  ist.  Lowell 
replied.  "As  long  as  the  Ideiis  }f  the  men 
Wn.)  founded  It  continue  dGmln:.nt."  That, 
ladies  and  gentlemen  Is  what  we  must  never 
f  ^rset  and  that  Is  the  crux  of  cur  problem 
-.m.ght. 

America  Is  still  a  young  Na  ion.  It  Is 
little  more  than  a  century  and  ^  half  since 
our  Government  was  estebllahec  .  but  there 
are  many  ominous  algna  that  we  are  depart- 
ing from  the  Ideals  of  our  foun  lere. 

What  were  these  Ideala? 

First.  They  believed  In  tlie  Irherent  41^ 
uity  and  worth  of  the  Individual  pereon.  1% 
was  only  In  the  latter  part  ot  tb<   etgbteentb 
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century  that  tbla  Ides  gftlned  any  wide  ac- 
ceptance. Before  tbat  tba  IncUTldual  traa 
merely  a  creature — a  cttattal  at  tbe  State,  a 
pawn  of  no  real  value  La  htmaelf . 

Today,  only  two  centurtea  later,  entirely 
apart  from  tbe  compieto  trampling  of  human 
rights  which  haa  occurred  In  otber  aectlona 
of  the  world,  there  are  certain  alien  and 
socialistic  trends  tn  America  which  endanger 
the  rights  of  the  indlviidu&l.  There  are  the 
various  types  of  socialliim.  the  varied  organ- 
izations, ostensibly  patriotic,  which  provide 
a  front  for  Communist  activities;  there  Is 
the  unreasonable  power  which  some  iinions 
exert  on  the  rights  of  the  Individual;  there 
la  the  threat  of  biueaucracy  and  the  de- 
terioration of  our  democratic  proceaaes  by 
the  use  of  the  political  spoils  system. 

Certainly  In  a  nation  as  large  and  complex 
as  ours  we  must  have  an  ample  measvire  of 
government  and  room  ifor  new  Ideas  to  grow. 
But  our  first  duty  Is  nitver  to  cease  guarding 
aealnst  an  Improper  balance  between  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  measures 
for  the  common  good  which  must  neceaearlly 
surround  them. 

Second.  Our  forefathers  had  high  Ideals 
and  a  strong  belief  In  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Dtrectot-  of  the  Universe.  Thla  belief, 
to  them,  was  like  an  anchor,  or  like  the 
foundation  upon  which  a  bouae  Is  built. 
Today  we  loc*  around  our  country  and  see 
the  many  signs  of  Indifference  to  religion. 
We  see  the  tremendotia  rise  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency— a  result  (rf  parents  who  have  not 
Impressed  upon  their  children  the  Ideals  of 
Christianity.  We  see  divorces,  crimes  of 
violence,  and  other  terrifying  examples  of 
the  Increasing  departtirea  from  the  hardy 
faith  in  God  which  the  founders  of  our 
Nation  showed  in  all  their  thoughts  and 
deeds. 

No  candid  student  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  otir  Government  can  deny  the  dominating 
Influence  of  the  deep  religious  convictions  of 
our  forefathers  upon  the  establishment  of 
our  Government  and  the  development  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  These  convictions 
must  tje  revitalised  to  Inatire  the  crntlnued 
Ij-iner  strength  of  otu  Nation. 

Third.  They  put  the  honor,  prosperity,  and 
well-being  of  their  country  ahead  of  them- 
selves. Theirs  waa  not  a  selfish  Interest; 
their  ambition  was  not  one  of  monetary 
gain;  their  whole  being  and  existence  waa 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  sjid  freedom 
of  this  country.  They  had  tbe  cotirage  to 
publish  a  Declaration  of  Independence  at  a 
time  when  Eivgland  was  great  and  powerful. 
To  that  document  they  signed  their  names 
and  pledged  their  Uvea,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor. 

Anyone  here  thla  evening  wbo  owns  a  tele- 
vision set  or  who  had  tbe  o.jportunlty  to 
watch  the  recent  Senate  crime  Inveetigation 
hearings  In  New  York  and  Washington  can- 
not deny  tbat  the  morals  and  high  Ideals 
which  otir  founders  prlaed  and  exblbited  ao 
strongly  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  a  sur- 
prising number  of  dtizena  in  all  walks  of 
life.  You  need  not  own  a  television  set  to 
realize  the  acute  economic  poeltlon  our  coun- 
try had  been  placed  in  by  certain  illegal 
strikes  Inspired  by  men  wboee  Ideas  was  not 
the  welfare  of  many  but  tbe  personal  gain  of 
a  few. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  la  an  oversim- 
plification, but  an  obviouB  trutb,  that  we 
must  again  put  tbe  honor,  the  properlty,  and 
the  weU-beiBg  of  our  country  ahead  of  our 
own  selfish  intereata. 

Such  were  the  convictions  and  ideala  wbieb 
acuated  the  men  wbo  wrote  and  tart»igbt 
about  tbe  adoptloo  ol  tbe  ConstitutloD,  and 

I  repeat  tbem: 
1.  They  btiieved  In  ttM  liib««Bt  dtgnlty 

and  worth  of  tbe  IndlvldaAl  penca. 
a.  Our  founder*  bad  bigb  ideals  and  a 

atrocg  beUnf  In  Ood. 


8.  Tbey  put  tbe  bonor.  ptotparitj.  and 
well-being  of  their  countrj  ahead  of  tb«n- 
aelvea. 

Such  must  again  be  tbe  convictions  and 
Ideals  with  which  we  preaerve  otir  American 
heritage.  And,  in  so  doin^;.  vre  must  avoid 
tbe  fallacy  of  looking  upo:i  ovx  forefatbera 
high  Ideids  as  museum  places,  having  his- 
torical interest,  but  hardly  applicable  to  tbe 
complex  problems  of  the  ptesent  day. 

At  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  vid.  "Four  score 
and  7  yean  ago  otir  forefathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  t)  the  proportion 
that  all  men  are  created  equal."  Now,  you 
and  I.  exactly  four  score  md  7  yevs  after 
Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  speech  in  the 
latter  part  of  1883,  are  Uvliig  at  a  time  when 
we  must  rededlcate  ourselviis  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  American  herltiige  of  freedom. 

There  must  be  reborn  iii  us  something  of 
the  amplitude  of  mind  anc!  greatness  of  soul 
of  our  founders,  somethliu;  oi'  their  reckless 
courage  and  faith  In  American  destiny.  All 
other  things  are  secondary  to  these  high 
considerations. 

Even  when  the  skies  arc  dark,  as  they  are 
today,  we  must  recover  the  spirit  of  George 
Washington,  when  at  a  dark  hour  In  tbe 
Constitutional  Convention,  timid  souls  said 
that  no  Constitution  adopted  could  hope  to 
secure  support  by  a  majo^ty  of  the  States. 

"Granted,"  he  said,  "tliat  they  may  not 
approve  wbat  we  prtjpose  ttere,  nevertheless, 
let  us  set  up  a  standard  to  'vhlch  the  wise  and 
the  honest  may  repair.  The  event  is  in  tbe 
bands  of  Ood. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Ead  of  a  Trii&iM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REmESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  20. 1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Sp<;aker.  those  of  us 
In  the  Ohio  delegation  are  proud  of  our 
colleague.  Mrs.  Bolto>.  I  am  certain 
her  many  friends  will  t  njoy  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  lakewood  Post  of 
June  15.  1931: 

Ehd  of  a  TiAiirnoN 

There  are  thoughts  expressed  In  t.-.e  ciir- 
rent  weekly  news  letter  of  Congresswoman 
PsAHCES  P.  BoLTow  wMch  dcserve  •  recording 
and  comment  in  this  colimn.     Writes  Mrs. 

BOLTOH : 

"Dtiring  the  many  months  since  redls- 
tricting  has  been  under  co  ifilderation,  I  have 
tried  to  make  It  clear  tiiat  with  the  new 
census  figures,  the  jH-eseit  district  equals 
three  normal  ones,  and  tbat  on  that  basis  I 
could  not  stand  in  the  w:y  of  change,  even 
thotigh  I  love  every  square  foot  and  every 
person  of  the  908.000  that  now  make  up  the 
twenty-second. 

"Like  the  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
shall  have  to  accept  the  -esults  arrived  at. 
whether  I  like  them  or  no-.,  lust  as  everyone 
else  will.  I  find  myself  qalte  tragically  re- 
luctant about  reUnqulabing  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  constituent!  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  for  more  Ibm  II  years." 

Wbat  Mrs.  Bck-toh  does  not  dtemes  is  tbe 
taet  tbat  breaking  of  tbe  twenty-eecond  will 
mark  end  of  a  tradltiatt.  ^1m  twenty-aeoond 
b»s  been  oo*  of  tlw  land's  largest  eoogrea 
■fanal  dtstrieta  for  decades.  Krt  if  tt  h»M 
beat  among  tbe  largest  it  baa  also  been 
among  the  best  represented  end  the  most 
t^ftii*«^<«i  tbrougbout  tbe  years. 


Tbe  tradition  had  Its  inception  dvrini;  tbe 
memfRable  oongreaeiooal  oarw*  of  Tbaodore 
Btnton  wbo  was  a  dlstlogutabed  Senator  as 
well  as  a  long-time  Member  of  tbe  House. 
It  was  ably  omried  on  by  tbe  late  Cbaeter 
Bolton  wbo  inherited  tbe  cosiniitlon  tbat 
▼lewpainta  of  representatives  aboald  reflect 
substantially  and  consistently  tbe  eonrlc- 
tions  of  those  represented,  rirom  tbe  earliest 
memory  of  elderly  cdtlaecs  ot  tbe  Twenty- 
second  there  has  also  been  reoognttkm  In 
Washington  uf  a  personal  <Attgatlon  on  tbe 
part  of  Representatives  temard  individttal 
constituents. 

Then  there  has  been  a  tradttiooal  avoid- 
ance ca  flamboyant  self-seeklnc  and  antlca 
calculated  to  earn  undlgnifled  publicity,  on 
the  part  of  Twenty-aecond  Dtatrlct  Congress 
men.  If  ablUty.  ainoerity.  and  deep  recog- 
nition of  obligation  are  ingredients  of  statea- 
manahlp.  then  it  can  be  trtily  aald  tbat  tbe 
Twenty-eecond  haa  made  conaistent  eon- 
tributlon  to  the  often  limited  supiriy  of  tbat 
ocmimodlty  perceptible  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Boltmi  bas  carried 
forward  the  tradition  magniflcently  for  more 
than  a  decade  is  a  fact  tbat  needs  neitber 
reiteration  or  empbasts  bere.  She  has  in- 
deed been  twth  steadlaat  and  able  in  dt^ng 
as  those  ahe  represents  would  have  ber  do. 

Fraiikly  the  Post  feels  that  breakup  of  tbe 
Twenty-second  reprseents  something  ap- 
proaching a  tragedy  not  cmly  from  our  atand* 
point  but  on  the  baais  of  national  sretfare. 
Congress  needs  many,  many  more  Twenty- 
second  districts — ^Inberently  strong  distilcta 
not  subject  to  wbim  or  weather. 

Those  who  felt  tbe  foundatlma  cf  demo- 
cracy tremble  because  tbe  Twenty-sseond 
District  consMs  of  some  900.000  souls  and 
much  territory,  may  now  rest  in  peace  secure 
In  tbe  knowledge  tbat  a  great  reform  bas 
been  accomplished  through  tbeir  selltess 
patriotism.  How  often  sincere  men  foul 
themselves  by  inability  to  rtlstingiiiah  be- 
tween form  and  substance. 

Mrs.  Boltoh  irlll.  of  course  represent  this 
area  for  anotber  3  years.  Then  the  ledger 
of  which  she  has  been  the  worthy  custodian 
will  be  finally  balanced  and  dosed.  Wbat 
a  balance  it  will  show.  Mrs.  Bolton  wUl 
doubtless  continue  in  Congress  as  represent- 
ative of  tbe  unamputated  portion  of  tbe 
Twenty-second.  We  remainderites  will  tm- 
qtiestionsbly  light  upon  some  worthy  spokes- 
man. But  a  tradition  will  Indeed  bave 
ended — the  largest  single  ConyrassionsT  unit 
of  substantial  citizens  in  America,  invariably 
ably  captained  and  conslsteutly  intent  on 
p»-eservlng  the  enduring  things,  will  bave 
ceased  to  exist  as  such. 


PvtisaB  Gitics  Wf  iff  Ptawt 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOira  J.  SABATH 

or  nxmcns 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BBPBSSKMTAHVES 

W^ednefdoy,  June  20. 1951 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  uoder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarla  in  the  Roc- 
ou.  I  include  the  following  article  bf 
Dorothy  TtuHnpeon.  from  tbe  Waahlnc- 
ton  Erenbig  Star  of  Jtme  19. 19S1 : 

PAxnsair  Camcs  Mtwsni  Pbacb— Tacm 
UssB  or  K:osu3r  Was  Pbo«b  Codia  Goes 
Bctbxs  Imo  Was;  Wnrr  Bbv  OOP 

now  CBASKWt 


(By  Dorotby  Ttiompsna) 
In     tbe     ittvcstl«atiOB— or     laquaat — in 
^(■blngton.  tbe  admbaiatratum  bas  i 
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tavcntaic  Uflit  Uuu  tta  Mtterly 

Ttnt.  «•  ttauu.  to  tlM  etotef 

of  tlw  bcftrtnfs. 

tiMT   I»a4   DCTOT   occurred,   titd 

ay  tiling  tbat  have  been  cald  bad 

The  tl— ft  risk  to  the  fmun  d  mmnklnd 
ts  «het  tJM  Soviet  Usian.  or  the  Unlte-l 
0t«tae.  wlU  uarteftake  e  preTentlve  war  out 
o(  ttoe  eufflTtetMia  that  a  eettlement  La  im- 
poaUMa  and  a  abowdown  inevitable. 

rraoB  the  AoMTtcan  vtevpoint  thto  das^r 
appeara  to  cnMoaie  cnUrei?  from  the  Cn;»;ii 
ni  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Bnt  In  Riiaa:;an 
rf^.  the  attoatkKt  enuat  appear  otherw.«e. 

Wlian.  for  tiwtance.  the  (XiMtingu\»h«A  Lt. 
CeB  AJbart  C  Wedenjerer  advocatea  that  the 
rutted  fltataa  maintain  a  nn%  of  ahr  t>a.ses 
aroond  tfce  BvM^an  heartland,  from  which 
the  8uv1»*a'  iaduatrtal  potential  can  be  hit 
bf  atr  power,  and  recotnmenda  that  an  eco- 
nomic Mockade  aboald  immediately  be  tn- 
rtitnt«l  afalBBt  any  area  of  the  world  tha: 
the  BoelaU  are  trying  to  control— "I  would 
Oi?ny  raw  rubber,  and  I  would  deny  any  oil" — 
he  M  ftmlafetttc  the  Polttburo  with  a  consld- 
erabla  JillffliaTlnn  for  that  very  preventive 
war  wtaldl  tt  abould  be  the  ob)ect>ve  of  all 
saoe  men  to  dl«eoura«e.  and  advocatujf  an 
MCttial  act  of  war  on  our  own  part  For  an 
economic  Mockade  la.  m  tntematinnal  law. 
an  act  of  war,  and  It  cannot  effectlvefy  be 
carrted  oot  without  police  act'ona  Involving 
the  owe  or  threat  o'  force 

no  BatKm  with  power  to  prevent  tt  Is  likely 
to  «tt  tttll  and  permit  Itself  to  be  ringed  by 
boatne  atr  baroe  which  can  conttantly 
threaten  tta  Induatrtal  centers. 

Wert  Soviet  military  adviser*  openly  advo- 
caSinK  to  the  Politburo  that  the  Pittsburgh- 
Detroit  liuhiatrial  heartland  be  rtuijed  with 
tMtaa.  tram  which  American  indu«trlal  pc- 
tcntiat  can  be  hit  by  atrpower.  no  Ameri- 
can. I  think,  would  regard  as  an  act  of  ag- 
greeilon  any  meaia  taken  to  prevent  the 
reaHxatlott  of  that  threat.  Including  the 
prevtotM  aaimTea  cf  such  baaes. 

Aad.  IT  the  SovleU  openly  prcpcaed — and 

9«n  abl* to  tnctltute  an  fconomlc  blockade 

agal&et  parta  ol   the  Atlantic  world  whose 
v^7  Ufe  dcpaads  on  the  importation  of  raw 

the   United   Statea   would.   I   am 

fatf  ttaalf  juatilVed  in  regarding  auch 
asd  la  takiiog  meaaures  to 
of  aueh  etaeotlal  raw  materials 
r— fhfi  ot  the  propoaed  blockade. 
tlMrt  in  m«k'rtg  thto  argument 
^  tte  devU'a  dlaclpie.  but  we  r«- 
,.,.'lW  tba  aeoidajace  at  a  major  war  re- 
^iito«s  tnof  than  formidable  military 
atr«a^:th:  it  requlrca  th«  ability  to  gafe  bow 
far  an  opponent   will   allow   himself   to    be 


latcttifaiMa  of  Dismissal  of  General 
MacArthcr 


Ptom  ttita  piychviiloglcal  point  of  view  the 
effect  ahroad  d  Uaaac  hatflngu  la  to  present 
the  XJtMta  Bta*m,  In  many  minds,  as  a  men- 
ace to  paaea  fully  equal  to  the  D  8  S.  R  — 
thus  iBBttV  M^port  to  the  chief  Soviet 
prop^UMlA.  and  boUtcring  the  Politburo  s 
hoU  OB  tiM  Roaala  people:  to  diaaifect  large 
seetMH  at  fufcllc  optnlnn  aaaonc  oar  allies. 
for  wlkoaa  the  poaetbiUty  of  a  general  war  u 
not  rnt*M*t  aeadeniic:  and  to  make  the 
!■  iiapirl  of  •  ■epoMleaii  admlntotration  in 
ISflS  taniMBoa&t  to  tb«  enmlng  into  power 
of  •  WW  party  la  the  Unltad  Stataa. 

Iff  Mw  aepuMteant  have,  throogh  the 

Qt  tlMlr  moat  Mttar  parti- 

wtth 

ba 

tte  vaat  in 

In 

it  haa  not 

.  ly  t>a  taltianny  o<  < 

tba  artmlnlatraBoal  poOcy 

la  lavoatfWa  for  tna  courM  of  Chlnaae  na- 

•■y  oUktr  policy 
It  raaolt. 

■Mb 
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HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

cr  :ndi\na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.E^PE~ENTAT:VE3 

Weanesday.  June  20.  /552 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Spp?k  *r,  iindT  U-n- ^ 
to  extend  my  remark.:-  I  wi.'^h  to  include 
the  following;  ccluirm  *r;t:pn  by  Clifford 
B.  Ward  for  the  Fcr.  Wayne  News- 
SfT.anel: 

Coco     ."VFNINr; 

(By  CI  1  lord  E    W  irdi 

K'U'.dreda  of  :h<u?a-^fl-  f  'KCT-ds  have  oxm 
b<?en   entered    ir.   the   -^nr^',   r'^r -ir^l  cf  tta 

Ir.vesttgat'.on    Into    'he    --ir'^MiTi.":-:':  =     -'ir- 

ronndln*?  Gener.il  Mac.\r*hur  «  ou'*--  :  '-  '.'■ 
IS  possib'e  no-*  '.i  draw  iri:^rence5  ?r  ■:  • 
irtal  testimony  I  dont  think  anyr.r.t  ... 
.■successfully  m.-imTain  tbnt  General  Mac- 
Ar'aur  did  not  ama/?  ev  r'<^r.-'.  includlne  hi< 
enemies  w-.th  t.he  f,ti.i'\  hf^  rterm  r.-=',r  sted  as  i 
Witness.  There  van  r.o  ri-r.f  .;:-ioii  m  hi.-«  views 
There  was  no  rancor  in  t!.';ii  H"  showed 
not  only  a  keen  ir.Rieht  :•;:.•  n-.ilitarv  and 
political  affairs  bir  aIm^  i  it  n  msieiht  Into 
the  uses  of  logic  and  tt.-  r  qurements  of 
rhetoric  in  exrresBi.;ac  thttb*  uics.  If  there  is 
a.nv  si.I'.-d  '..'••  :r  ^ho  cculd  have  done  a 
b?:ier  k;b  ^.vr  "••-•n;  dr-^  -^1  exptainiag  hia 
•vir?w!!    .\r.-i.    c'*'>-'-  ::■■  •  '        I   dotM   if  the 

p-:r-.Mc  '<:v^'»-<i   him 

B"  cor.-.nsr.  Of  •  -  >  Mfirshsll  was  a  con- 
Ti-ed  bumcUng  ^id  le'.j  v  whcs?  menaory  la 
either  '-on;e.ni*."'i  "^'ni  r  •■-nfl  undepend- 
bit'  b«»cau-e  'f  ?  .•'  Mi.-hi;i  Bradley  and 
even  Vandenberz  bu'  the  latter  to  a  lesser 
cl"t?re**  almos*  «e»!Tied  l:'<'  -r':.e  cf  the  de- 
l>r.danti  In  R'.i.<^a;an  pUit.ra^  trials  who 
^')ur.d  as  if  tiiev  are  tes, ::v.iii'  bv  rota  aa 
their  su^eno.-s  -si .sli  them  to  testify.  Ad- 
miral Sherman  j.I<.ne  seeracd  to  be  testifying 
freely  as  .m  .'\-".°rl'-'in  ".  "."  -ined  tr?  personal 
srver»?!?i.ty  But  the  Admiral  also  waa  on  a 
sf>ct.  He  wants  f  remi\ir.  :n  a  spot  wxere  he 
;  in  continue  to  do  go'Xl  fur  the  Savy  which 
he  loves. 

w  Kt  no  "y-s  m  w" 

It  l."!  now  apparent  ti  vr.c  ar  U  i.--'  that  the 
testimony  proves  thi*"  G«'H't.i;  M.c.^rthur 
WIS  Sred.  not  .''..r  d:oo.;evi;-.^  (..rdfrs.  out  for 
di*ai<;reein«  witi;  Truniiiti  vr.d  .\;he»on's  no- 
tior.d  of  proper  Far  East  ."Tiii:  .irv  'nd  political 
stratetjy  His  rrtme  *  vs  'b.it  ;ie  v -s  not  a 
"yes  man,"  except  in  'he  rr..itter  'if  n-.ilitary 
orders  In  which  he  a.i  a  s<~!a;er  h.id  no 
choice. 

The  contentio;-.  th.ir  M.iv'.Afhur.  the  sol- 
dier, was  fired  by  Trum.*!'  t.^.c  civ.'.i.in,  t.5 
maintain  civili:i:i  control  ov^r  "ir  mihtnrv 
waa  not  given  rruch  sup'^f  rt  hy  iw  admin- 
istration's decision  to  use  rarsriv  mlUt.ary 
men  to  testify  in  support  of  'he  iidniip.istra- 
tlon'a  ouster  The  pr  per  man  t  >  havf>  i:  - 
peared  before  the  Senate  w xs  '.hv  Pr  '<(i  ;■  :.• 
hlmaelf,  but  that  of  ccurse  wx:-:   'Ut 

It  *8  my  belief  chat  the  atla-»in;-nr'Ki  .n  has 
loat  the  argument  with  MacA.-'hur  is  f  i;  ..^ 
public  opinion  Is  concern '^d  It  i.s  •..;'  r:.. 
opinion  that  Mac.^rthur  has  a::ie:idv  b".- -. 
auccesaful  In  reorienting  admlnistnitUf.  l  1- 
tcles  In  the  Far  East. 

BnmCCI.T  TO  EC  PLAIN 

Preatdant  Truman  indicated  the  >  tncr  d<i-,- 
tn  a  navareal  that  he  la  angry  at  those  who 
atraaa  tta  eaaualtiea  in  Korea,  which  H.H-.:- 
Arthur  did.  Tha  Prealdent  will  find  diifl- 
cvlty  in  ga^^lt  ^*  American  people  to  be 
aa  tmtlfferaDt  to  American  casualties  as 
either  ta  or  Mr.  Achoaon  seem  to  be  Thtwe 
caaualtlee  In  Kc»ea  were  the  hopes  and 
dreama  of  many  American  fathers  cisid  mi  th- 


•'- ■  jr^l  pprT's  car.  he  lust  ^.s  nn?  y  shmit 
"f-r.^-'-r:.-  wh''  "  "if^  'he  lives  of  the!:  sons  as 
a  dotf.  '  !  vhe-  --nn  >.-<'  ^itout  a  mus:  '  fr'.tic  s 
reflec'.  '^  .n  'h«'  f;''a!iTy  of  a  di  r.shter's 
TOtce.  If  T  -irivm  .-ruld  becnme  <i  ii-.r^ry 
a  crr^i--  untlav.-'rlne  dP<;cn '*;<)n  of 
irei's  v  ]rf  how  an<i;rv  wt.ulrt  lie  nav-- 
If  a  H.-irrv  Turr...  i  ;r  h.id  be  n  ic.,.>cl 
In  Korea  in  .i  Atr  th.it  no  oi.e  cm  sati-sf-ic- 
torlly  explain. 


Reaci..ag  the  Hearts  and  Minds  if  Men 

EXIZNSION  OP  REMAPJCS 

HGN.  EUGENE  J.  KEOCH 

rr  -iFW  YORK 
IN  TH^  H'-'_5E  OF  r.EPRESENT.  .TIVE.S 

W^'dn^-sdciy.  June  20    1951 

M-  KEGOH,  Mr  Sptakt-r  under 
ieav  tj  extend  my  reaiarl:.s  m  tne 
RE'Tf"),  I  ir.'lude  the  foilowm,!  addi'es.s 
by  H..ii.  J.imes  A.  Farley  at  tn '  Ithaca 
Colleee  midccnturv  convrcanor  dinner 
held  at  Ithac  i  N  Y  en  Ma>  12  19.51  • 
RaacKiMG  JUL  Hearts  .\sa  M:nos  .7  M.  .■J 
Became  of  ur  relationship  'vitl:  cur  fel- 
low belns-:  I  im  i2;<)tn.j  :o  taiK  to  y  u  <:n  the 
subject  '  1  -  :n  .hir.K  the  hearts  a:  d  m:ntis 
of  men  I  iKi-.e  spe.it  m.iny  yivirs  i  niv  iiie 
in  aciiv.tiL.,  .:•.  whicn  that  w.is  •  le  ma;or 
objertive.  I  ha-e  Hept  before  me  t!  .it  p.-m^c.- 
fi.  ••      - 

..-  f  :-,  pi^U'iCS,  :n  -.vh'ch  I  ovi  t.?d  .i 
good  OUi'V  ;.  t  :•-;.  tit''  mai'.T  ;■  irt;  ;se  is  to 
hear.ii  and  minds  ot  mei  To  be 
.  thf  niiin  in  coliucs  must  itani  the 
ce  o(  r",','j'^ii  vcters  to  p-^rsu  ice  'heni 
to  vote  as  he  ^uk.'Zf^ts.  Hi.s  enri  p  ...-  a 
deeetadtoan  tilurt  c.  oiease  mu  to  ;t?rsu..de. 
SoaMtlfliess.  of  course,  he  mu.st,  ii  ;'.e  ^^  r.i  :itsr, 
temporarily  s:  Ifast.  aav  some  piam  a.ic  un- 

pteaaant  • .^      Uut  lu  the  lun.^  ru  i.  u.i.ess 

he  does  w:a  a. id  aold  the  cuiili.liM-.c  •  -. i  pc  -- 
pie  he  cai;;;   t   'x-  iiccuuiiled  <i  sUi-ct  ■»». 

But  Bii  1..1  '.  ■  .i:  ~  •*•  r.-iin<:;  n.'-vurd  "iiis  (ib- 
jective.  wn.t  <;.'  r  ir..;y  je  L^ur  mi.-si<.i>  r  jjro- 
fesaion.  Il  o  .!•>?  ■jfUiij;  iiu-  Js.  ■/<:  must 
win  conlidtiUv:*:.  Ihe  per<^ull  Ann  ls  .ii  bosM- 
ness  IS  In  a  B»'nse  liite  the  candidal  ■  wr.o  i.s 
running  lor  orfice.  utiJy  tiie  cui.  iehsniaxi 
must  go  to  the  poUs  every  hour  aid  e. ery 
day.  Whether  he  succeeds  ur  not  wiii  be 
dciermliied  by  the  nuiuber  if  custon  ers  *liQ 
vote  for  him  His  purj'^jee  la  adver  :,;iag  Is 
Iha  same  as  the  purpcte  of  the  caadJ  iaie  for 
office — to  keep  his  name  or  the  naai  *  cf  his 
product  before  the  people.  There  Is  lisc  the 
problem  of  iitepinc,  pc-ple  "xco  are  voting 
fur  you  in  bubine.a  kiti-ly  d:  pos^d  t.vA'ard 
you  Thrit,  is  wh.u  I.s  called  s::od  public 
relations 

If  we  ari^  *e.ichli;i?  the  your.;^.  *■':'  are  di- 
rectly reach;a«  the  hearts  and  mmcla  :f  men, 
and  our  ^KiU  .i.>  :\  tc.icher  depead.-  u  son  cur 
capacity  to  pta  tho.se  minds  and  hearts 
■\-l',;>t  -AC  h.ivt  to  impttrt  in  the  vi^y  of 
>■        (.  ^.''.i.e   ii:d  prlr.o.ple. 

ir  we  have  :-''ithoritv  I'n'r  ^-^her'  ve  must 
win  their  r^^pect  ;i:-id  confidence  htfi.re  ^'e 
can  expect  oht^d;er.o'» 

If  We  are  m.inaenik;  .i  bi'il  te  im  •?  ^"^  rr.t;.''* 
deal  n  t  only  wi*h  the  player-?  b':t  tv'ith 
the  paitl'c.  for  wtthi:ut  a  favr.rabU  puf^l'c 
thert?  would  "^^  •:>  'h:.'-.g  w.'h  w'txh  to  pny 
the  s.\lnrles  "f  the  player<». 

I-'.  f;<.?t.  11  we  want  to  have  i  hn  :)py  life 
:<■<  w"!!  «s  a  profitable  one  we  mt  <t  have 
friend-,  and  'he  way  tx3  have  frlen  Is  Is  to 
rertch  thflr  minds  pad  hearts  1  so  ne times 
thir.^c  that  Thomas  Jefferson  meant  by  "the 
pur-t:  t  ,f  happlne.'ss"  the  winning  of  friend.^. 
T'  :-.  9  '.r.v.ir.^  of  the  hearts  and  nlnds  nf 
i.',lit:5  h.is  been  a  recognized  art  fo!    a  long. 
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long  time.  There  were  books  written  about 
It  more  than  3,000  yaars  ago  by  tta  Ore^s. 
Aristotle's  great  book  on  rhetoric  la  a  dis- 
cussion of  how  to  use  worda  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  others. 

Of  course,  it  la  hard  to  put  into  exact  form 
Juat  how  thia  art  can  be  pursued  moat  suc- 
cessfully. However,  I  can  do  nothing  more 
helpful  than  to  drrw  from  my  own  experi- 
ence some  of  the  lesaona  that  I  have  learned 
about  this  art.  And  in  doing  so,  I  will  dis- 
cuss a  ntimber  of  Important  points  to 
remember. 

In  the  first  place,  a  person  who  la  con- 
cerned in  persuailing  oth«  people  to  do 
something  or  buy  something  or  jtist  to  be 
friendly  and  helpful  must  have  what  I  ahall 
call  good  manners.  Now,  good  manners  la 
something  more  than  knowing  how  to  hold 
your  soup  spoon  or  how  to  dresa  when  you 
go  to  a  church  wedding.  It  la  much  more 
than  a  capacity  to  say  the  pleasant  but  In- 
amcere  thing.  It  is  much  more  than  mere 
tact.  It  is  to  feel  and,  above  all.  to  show 
that  you  have  a  genuine  concern  in  others. 
It  means  caring  for  people,  respecting  them, 
treating  them  aa  equals  and  aharing  their 
fears  and  earthly  concema  and  their  Idmls. 
When  these  matters  are  felt  and  shown  there 
need  be  no  fear  about  winning  confidence 
and  winning  frlenda,  for  this  attitude  will 
make  itself  known  in  a  htmdred  ways. 

Closely  associated  with  good  manners  is 
what  we  call  good  humor.  And  I  am  not 
now  talking  about  tee  cream,  wtth  which 
my  own  product  la  a  doae  competitor. 
What  I  mean  is  the  manifestation  in  all 
outward  dealings  with  the  public  of  a  calm 
and  friendly  disposition.  This  is  esimclally 
true  in  polltlca.  We  have  learned  in  that 
very  complex  art  that  tta  moitt  certain  way 
that  a  man  can  defeat  hlmaelf  la  to  get 
angry.  People  are  not  tntereated  in  other 
people's  angora.  Anger  does  not  attract;  it 
repels.  It  cauaea  tta  victim  to  aay  and  do 
things  ttat  ta  would  not  otherwlaa  say  and 
do.  He  loaes  his  balance  of- Judgment.  He 
makes  mistakes.  He  reveala  defects  in  hla 
own  personality  and  In  hla  own  Icteaa.  He 
layn  himself  wide  open  to  debate.  Some- 
times tt  is  not  eaay  to  malntJdn  a  calm 
attitude,  but  success  in  life,  in  any  profes- 
sion, and  success  in  attaining  our  own  peace 
of  naind  la  only  gained  by  meeting  situatlona 
with  a  smile,  by  turning  aalde  erltldam  and 
the  ill-natured  attacks  of  othws  with  calm- 
ness and  courtesy. 

I  have  spoken  of  good  manners  and  of 
good  humor.  And  now  let  ua  consider  an- 
other attribute — one  for  which  I  tave  ac- 
quired some  slight  reputation  for  excellMice— 
a  good  memory.  It  la  true  ttat  I  tave  a 
pretty  good  memory  for  names  and  faces, 
and  I  have  met  a  ^reat  many  people  in  my 
life,  all  over  this  country  and  all  over  the 
world.  I  can  get  along  an  right  without 
any  special  aids  to  memory,  but  I  do  not 
always  trust  to  memory  alone — that  is  too 
rlaky.  I  tave,  throughout  my  life,  made  It 
a  habit,  not  only  in  polities  but  tn  business 
and  socially,  to  help  ttat  memory  by  keep- 
ing a  bri^  memorandum  of  anything  which 
seems  important,  and  at  the  same  tlma  In- 
complete and  unfinished.  I  keep  ttat  memo 
Tin  til  the  matter  Is  cloaed.  It  la  a  simple, 
easy  way  to  stay  abreast  of  responatblUty  and 
pending  situatlona;  let  us  odl  It  a  profitable 
bit  of  detail. 

I  would  Uka  to  add  aometlilng  at  thia 
point.  It  la  not  a  manifeatstlan  of  good 
manners  for  a  person  to  go  up  to  another 
and  challenge  him  by  nylng.  "Do  you  re- 
member me?"  That  puta  you  at  a  great 
dlaadvantaga  if  yon  happen  to  have  forgot- 
ten. I  tave  fotind  ttat  tta  beat  way  to 
meet  ttat  situation,  whm  tta  challenge 
comes  and  when  I  am  unaUa  to  remambn, 
la  to  answer  frankly  ttat  I  do  not.  Bueh  an 
answer  ia  not  always  pleaaant  for  ma  but 
It  is  a  good  remlndar  to  tta  ottar  pancu 


ttat  ta  abould  te  tolerant  and  not  erpeet 
too  much  of  other  people's  memories.  Of 
cotvae.  tn  my  experience  thiit  haa  not  tap- 
pened  too  often  and  I  am  glad  that  it  hasnt; 
but  wtan  I  meet  it,  I  meet  :t  frankly. 

Another  good  rule  In  pclitics,  bualneaa, 
and  dally  life  is  always  to  k<iep  hi  mind  the 
fact  that  the  ottar  fellow  ia  ceeply  concemMl 
with  himself.  Ttare  Is  a  lot  ctf  unselfls'aness 
tn  this  world,  btxt  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
selfishness,  too.  Our  own  pi-oblems  seem  to 
us  to  te  more  important  thin  anything  else 
In  the  world.  We  want  to  hsar  about  ttam; 
we  want  to  tave  the  other  pnson  address 
us  in  terms  of  our  own  needs  and  aspirations 
and  ideala  and  desires.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  a  candidate  for  cdllce  can  make  is 
to  aak  people  to  vote  for  tilm  because  of 
aomethtng  that  he  hlmaelf  vrants  or  that  he 
himself  feela  car  that  he  hiiraelf  has  offered. 
When  the  public  meets  that  sort  of  appeal 
it  \B  most  likely  to  turn  away  and  say.  "Weil, 
we  tave  troubles  of  our  ovti.  We  will  let 
you  take  care  of  3rours." 

Ttat  brings  me  to  wtat  might  te  called 
the  personal  note  in  addreiBlng  other  peo- 
ple. Tta  most  Kucceoful  appeal  ttat  we 
can  make  Is,  figuratively  at  least,  to  sit  down 
with  them,  listen  to  ttam.  ask  them  about 
their  problems,  manifest  an  interest,  and 
above  all,  talk  to  ttam  In  terms  of  their 
own  lives  and  their  ovm  understanding.  By 
that  I  dont  mean  talking  down  to  pe<^e. 
for  that  is  tta  most  offensivs  thing  that  can 
te  done.  It  is  not  a  bad  iii.es  to  go  on  tta 
assumption  that  the  other  fellow  knows  more 
than  you  do.  Mayte  ta  dcea  not,  but  you 
can  te  certain  ttat  he  doesn't  think  so.  A 
bit  of  htmilllty  is  never  out  of  place. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  lii  well  Illustrated 
by  the  changes  ttat  tave  come  over  tta 
technlquea  of  advertising  ard  selling  tn  tta 
last  ao  years.  Advertlaing  uiied  to  te  mainly 
boastful  or  catchy — full  of  laogans,  pletura 
of  factories,  or  of  bualneaa  executlvea.  To- 
day its  chief  aim  ia  to  try  to  te  helpful  and 
its  keynote  Ui  service.  It  talks  not  so  much 
about  wtat  a  {soduct  Is  but  about  wtat  it 
will  do  for  you. 

Many  of  you  undoubtedly  saw  the  maga- 
slne  advertlaament  run  by  (General  Mills  on 
the  back  cover  of  last  week'H  Saturday  Sve- 
nlng  Post.  They  showed  a  lot  of  qtiaint  old 
trade  cards  that  wen  tta  rage  years  ago, 
and  then  went  on  to  explal::i  why  they  tad 
discarded  ttam  In  favor  of  Betty  Crocker. 
The  answer  la  ttat  for  all  their  appeal,  these 
old  ada  dldnt  help  tta  ctuitomer.  whereaa 
Betty  Crockor  talpa  women  to  a  tetter  life. 
Tta  aame  thing  la  true  in  othor  producta. 
Our  own  prtKiuct.  Coca-ColH,  began  to  as- 
sinne  greater  Importance  and  greater  aignlfl- 
cance  when  it  became  part  a:  people's  daUy 
ezlstenoe  through  "The  pitxiae  ttat  re- 
freshes." "The  pauae  ttat  tefreataa"  with 
Coca-Cola  la  succeesful  beciuae  It  enters 
Into  people's  daily  lives  and  i-enders  them  a 
welcome  servloe. 

This  technique  of  being  Itielpful  can  te 
applied  to  any  problem  of  selling  wtather  it 
is  political  or  material,  wtiethor  we  are 
trying  to  reach  the  hcarta  and  minds  of  men 
for  an  idea  or  a  iMroduot. 

In  tnifctnWng  any  campaign,  whether  It  la 
political  or  aelling  or  educational,  it  is  very 
Important  to  take  note  in  tbs  beginning  ot 
what  might  te  called  tha  public  mood.  Tha 
public  mood  changes.  Ih  the  campaign  of 
1932  Mr.  Booaevelt  and  tta  onbers  wta  were 
helping  him,  had  to  keep  In  mind  ttat  tta 
people  ware  weary,  fearful,  and  discouraged. 
They  ware  In  tta  midat  of  a  gi-eat  depreaaion, 
and  povarty  stalked  on  every  side.  Ttalr 
purpoaa  In  ttat  campaign  wai  to  offer  aume- 
thlng  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Thwe  come 
other  tlmaa  when  tta  publlo  la  «uUted  by 
Om  appaaianoe  at  pcaaparlt;f.  vtaa  It  haa 
f ocgo^an  Ita  fundamantal  prl  ndplaa.  Thoae 
•re  tlmea  when  tta  pohlle  neecto  to  ta  re- 
minded of  tta  mnre  serious  aspects  of  life, 
wtan  it  naeda  to  ta  etackail  In  Ita  enthu- 
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There  are  other  tlmaa  when  a  da- 
ludMl  pubUc  is  in  oead  ct  tarah  ramtadan  of 
BGtid  trutha.  Orovar  Glavelaad  waa  tta 
greatest  exponent  of  stralf^tfOrward  trutlk 
telling,  not  only  when  ta  was  Ooeamor  of 
this  great  State  of  New  Tork  but  wtan  ta 
was  Prealdent  of  tta  United  SUtaa.  aome- 
times  ta  mwie  enemJee.  but  tix  tta  kmg  ran 
tta  American  pec^e  hava  gained  mora  and 
more  respect  for  Mm  and  his  stnpla  honaaty. 

Now  I  would  like  to  aay  aooaethlng  about 
worda  and  language.  Aa  tJta  Bible  says,  "Xn 
the  beginning  was  the  wonL"  And  wa  might 
add,  for  tta  purpoaes  of  reaehlng  tta  hearts 
and  minds  of  men,  ttat  not  only  tta  begin- 
ning but  tta  end  is  tta  vrard.  There  ara  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  tell  tta  troth. 

Ttat  ranlnds  me  of  a  story  that  I  heard 
down  south.  It  seems  ttat  a  palntar  waa 
employed  to  iialnt  tta  wmlla  of  one  of  tta 
large  rooms  ta  an  inaane  asylum,  or,  aa  you 
would  say,  a  home  for  tta  mentsJly  deftdeBt. 
He  was  standing  on  tta  ladder  painting  and 
a  great  many  of  tta  inmates  came  in  and 
sat  around  watching  him.  After  a  whUa  one 
of  them  arose  azul  said.  "A-11."  Ttay  •XL 
burst  out  laughing  at  that.  Lat«.  another 
member  of  tta  group  aroae  aad  aald.  "B-S." 
Whereupon  there  waa  a  roar  of  laughter. 
At  noon  tta  painter  aaked  ona  of  tta  people 
wtat  ttat  meant.  Be  waa  told  ttat  theae 
people  had  heard  their  own  ]okaa  ao  many 
times  ttat  they  had  daddad  to  number  ttam 
and  spars  the  trouble  of  teUlng  all  tta  de> 
tails.  In  other  words,  theae  two  numtars 
refH'eaented  Jokea  whldt  ttay  all  knew  and 
enjoyed.  In  tta  aftamooa  tta  painter  waa 
again  working  and  waa  balng  watehad  by  tta 
aame  congregmtlan  of  paofda.  At  aom  pitfut 
ta  turned  around  aad  said.  "A-ll."  Ttara 
was  r.o  laughter,  no  raaponaa.  Later,  ta  uaed 
the  ottar  nimibar.  "B-6,"  and  again  ttara 
was  no  laughter.  After  worfchag  hours  ta 
asked  tta  same  man  who  tad  told  htm  tta 
•izplanatlon  before  why  ttay  dldnt  laugh. 
The  answer  waa,  "It  makes  all  tta  dUtvnanee 
In  tta  wortd  taw  you  tdl  a  Jota." 

Tta  fact  la  ttat  tta  uaa  of  words  taa  ta- 
eome  ao  important  tn  aeonomlea  aad  politics 
and  in  ottiar  flriili  that  ttay  have  invantad 
a  word  tn  deaerita  It,  "iamaxttica.'*  Wtan  Z 
was  in  Washington  I  uaed  to  haar  a  good  daal 
about  semantics  and  I  tisad  to  b«ar  a  good 
many  people  who  ware  eq^art  In  It.  Soma- 
times  I  tiunight  they  ware  udng  long 
to  say  wtry  simple  thinga.  Ttat  waa 
dally  tnie  among  tta  many  aoonoialc 
ards  who  canw  down  ttara.  In  any  atant. 
this  much  abuaed  practloa  haa  a  solid  truth 
behind  It.  It  must  te  taallaed  ttat  ttara 
are  all  aorta  of  ways  of  expraastng  a  thOKight 
and  that  you  can  aUdt  a  totally  (fiffcratt 
reeponae  trom  your  audience  tn  aeeordaaoe 
with  tta  etaiea  of  tta  words  yoa  vm.  In 
p(dltlca  we  can  our  maniitna  "an  Tgrirfff- 
tlon."  and  m  call  tta  ottar  Mlow^  oxganl- 
aatlon  a  "machine." 

Many  movementa  In  peptics  tave  iMen 
carried  through  to  suooeas  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  phrase.  Oftentlmas  a  pliraaa  wiU  con- 
vey a  volume  of  meaning.  Taka,  for  example, 
the  "good  neighlxir"  policy.  This  phnaa 
was  carefuUy  aelected  by  paopla  who  talpad 
M^.  Boosevelt  aa  a  means  of  expreaalng  tta 
right  relatlonahlp  tetween  a  big  country  and 
more  or  lesa  dlstnistfol  and  tearful  little 
countries.  When  tta  words  "New  Daal"  ware 
put  togettar  tta  authors  sraucaly  raaUvd 
tta  Importance  of  wtat  thay  had  created. 
But  the  press  took  up  the  phrase  and  oarrlad 
It  on  as  the  dMcrlptlon  of  a  new  poUtleal 
program. 

Anottar  thing  ttat  Is  important  to  remam- 
tar  la  ttat  people  forget  easily  and  tt  la 
essential  to  repeat  and  repeat.  Tta  name 
of  a  candidate  must  ta  kapt  eonstmtty  ta- 
fon  tta  people,  Just  as  the  nama  of  » 
product.  Tta  company  ttat  I  aai  wttls  la 
jiot  wasting  its  money  with  tta  innumantd* 
signs  ttat  it  puts  out  advising  you  to  dxlnk 
Coca-Cola.    Z  aaaura  you  tliat  we  are  not  In 
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tJia  tnittiiMi  of  Uurrwtnj  away  money  Wo 
arc  in  tlw  burinwa  of  •elllnf  the  p^od^lct. 
and  In  iemaf  that  product  it  ta  esaenttal  to 
keep  repeattnf  ocr  adTlce 

And  now  I  want  to  »p«*Jt  very  aerlcualy 
about  th«  moat  important  way  of  reaching 
the  bearta  aod  mlnda  of  men.  It  thould  al- 
ways t*  remembered  that  men  do  not  live  by 
breed  atone.  Our  appeal  must  be  constantly 
to  what  la  noble  and  Idealistic  and  unaelftsh 
In  men.  I  mentioned  earlier  the  fact  that 
we  ratiat  remember  that  a  man  U  corcerued 
with  himself.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  that 
hi*  penooal  concema  are  wholly  material- 
istic 

We  are  hearing  to<lay  altogether  too  much 
in  poilUcs  about  what  thia  or  that  party  or 
this  or  that  poU?y  has  to  give  toward  the 
materVil  needs  of  dtUens  and  voters.  I  have 
beard  and  read  speeches  In  the  last  2  or  3 
ye«r«  In  which  farmers,  workers  and  others 
were  addreaaed  ac  If  they  had  no  concern 
In  tlie  world  oth«^r  than  better  prices  and 
IilglMr  wages.  I  think  the  people  who  are 
dotnf  tbat  &•▼•  towered  their  sight*  too  fa;- 
f^opte  are  concerned  with  the  ane  objectives 
of  bunuui  life,  with  spiritual  values  such 
as  patrloCtem,  the  love  of  home,  and  the 
low  of  Ood. 

In  fact.  I  d«p!ore  the  cynical  atutude  that 
prevail*  In  hifh  political  spots  in  this  coun- 
trj  and  la  others.  We  are  told  that  If  the 
act  of  a  pttbUc  oOdal  1*  not  Ulegal  that  It  Is 
aaeaMarllr  prt^r  and  always  exctisable.  We 
ara  voW  that  tbere  Is  a  fundamental  differ - 
cxkoa  between  what  U  Illegal  and  what  Is 
Uapeoper.  I  do  not  see  this  difference,  be- 
oiMc  what  la  Illegal  Is  merely  one  of  the 
t^l»np«»»  things  that  happens  to  have  been 
tba  aubjeet  of  legtsUtlve  action.  We  have  got 
to  paaa  Judcment  against,  and  so  far  as  we 
ean  altmlnatc.  the  improper  as  well  as  the 
Qlcfal  tn  our  public  life. 

Our  public  aerranta  elected  to  high  office 
IWT*  a  dtttf  far  greater  than  that  of  merely 
vnforctng  Iha  law  and  coUecting  uxes  and 
■pcxMttng  ow  money.  They  have  the  duty 
of  BOral  leadership  m  the  coxmtry.  For  if 
tbtr  (to  or  coadone  or  permit  things  that  are 
teprt^Mr  they  arc  deatroylng  the  very  fabric 
of  public  Borala.  and  the  poison  movea  down 
Into  al!  of  the  ranges  of  our  population. 
Wban  a»a  tn  high  places  make  hundred*  of 
^^i^MT^^i^  of  dcUars  througb^  their  improper 
acta  tt  li  a  hard  thing  to  maintain  purity 
and  tiklac>^  ^  ^^  sport*  of  boys  in  college 
yyyf  OB  tba  aand  lou  of  the  Nation. 

Baftturt  all  of  our  relatlona  with  our  fellow 
l)^T»tff  Omts  must  be  a  common  faith — 
fUth  ta  ttoa  fundamental  integrity  of  man. 
IB  Ma  eoiMU&t  effort  to  rcailaa  his  bighart 
Idaate  atKf  his  ansntial  nearnsaa  to  Ood.  It 
k  ttet  taltb  tbat  in  the  last  analysis  moves 
tlks  iMarta  and  minds  of  men.  It  is  the 
Mtik  that  makaa  great  people  and  a  great 


The  News  points  out  that  the  House 
deserves  praise  for  iU  efforUs  so  far.  but, 
it  should  economize  a  threat  deal  mor*'. 
and  so  we  should.  The  editon;*.  fol- 
lows: 
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HON.  T.  nUXT  HAND 


Tmt  Fo- k.s  E\   k   HrME 

"he    House    cf    Represent.'. -Jv^s 


been 


doln?  Kocd  work  i:i  c'lt-Hi  "...''  ,- rop'ssed 
1952  buUget.  Item  a^'er  itver.i  ;:  •■>  -  fi 
cloocly  scruUnized.  and  .«"  me  :• 
pared  by  as  much  aa  .50  perconr.  T.  f  H  ■.  >• 
Appropriations  Comai.r.t'e  l:.ih  ctir^-  .  •,.  " 
although  ■  thii  N;i:mu  n.ti  ,-•«{:.  .r.  .: 
gency  sir.ce  ihe  er.d  or  the  war,'  i.ev  r-.;u'- 
less  "aH  a^encle'^  jf  the  Cr.veramer.t  resumed 
business  .>.s  ufuai.  cli^r-ijar-li..^  t.ie  varied 
and  C'^nt.iiued  "hreau  '.■..  >  'ir  iecurit,.'  To 
this  Is  added.  \K'.\  agencies.  U  seems,  are 
willing  to  assut  in  the  de.'enae  eft  r',  pro- 
vided they  ca.j  carry  :i  their  re.".:^.  i-.- 
Itlea." 

In  the  l(.re  r^in  the  :s.sue  r,r  Government 
ccci:onny  versus  Go' err.inent  extravagance 
will  be  decided  by  the  folics  back  h -me  " 
Some  of  the  Wifsi  offende-.-s  h-ive  been  civjc. 
bua-.nesR.  ,=»ijrlcu:tura!.  lar>  .r.  and  other  local 
groups  which  have  turned  ill  p<js  ible  pres- 
sxire  on  their  Con^cssmen  in  icarch  of  tax 
hardout.s  for  all  rr..anaer  of  activlUes  These 
groups  are  invariably  m  la^^or  of  economy 
as  a  general  prir.cipl!'.  ar.J  they  frequently 
Issue  nigh-scundir.;^  resclutic.ns  demanding 
cheaper  Government.  But.  :c  turr.s  ov.t.  they 
vrant  the  other  fellow- -never  themselves — to 
bear  the  burdens  or  the  ecor.omi^in^. 

The  House  des«jr\  es  prai.se  r  ^r  what  it  is 
doing  to  squeeze  «')me  of  the  water  out  of 
the  pending  budge:  It  should  do  a  gre.it 
deal  mere  than  It  ha.^  ;o  fnr  It  can  and  will 
do  It  If  the  voters  show  that  they  support 
iron-handed  eccnomy.  In  the  long  run.  the 
people  stin  run  -^ur  Governmen:.  and  the 
people's   wl-'he*   are   &nal. 


or  M>w 

OF  RapiuBfflirrA'nvw 

Jw€  20.  i95i 

MAJXD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ham* 

Itewi  rtcenUy  puWlahed  an  edl- 

TlM  Polks  Back  Home'* 

tlMT  polBl  out  quite  aroeurmtely 

fti  wbere  tba  Iwue  of  Oofv- 

rtraTacmnee  win  be  decided. 

pays  1U>  aervlee  to  economy 

aol  tuiri  ozw  of  ibeir  pet  proj« 


Agrkuihiral  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rt.OK:D.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENT.ATIVEri 

Wednesday   June  20.  1931 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Flcnda.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  I  mailed  2. 500  farmers  in 
the  district  which  I  represent  a  question- 
naire seefcina  their  views  on  asriculturul 
problenxs.  The  foUoxm'.^  are  the  f\nal 
tabulated  results  of  the  an-^wers  re'  m  .>  i 

to  me: 

QrisTi(iNN.*isF  Rlstri-Ts 

The  results  of  the  farm  questlonnar--  r"- 
centiy  sent  out  have  now  beea  tafcuUted  ar.  1 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Indicate  the  approximate  prodtirti  n  ■  f 
the  crops  produced  on  your  farm  See  fl!.«- 
cuaslon  of  this  question  after  quest ii  n  Ji  > 

a  Should  the  Govcrnmer.r  eltminare  f  irr. 
pricas  support  program'     Yes.  29;   no    \  :\ 

3.  Should  the  Government  eliminate  're 
marketing  quota  pr>3«ram  (which  r«»«;tn  t  ; 
allotments  In  order  to  restrict:  supply  an,l 
sustain  prices)?    Yes.  31:  no  99 

4.  If  you  favor  the  farm  price -supror'  pro- 
gram  ahould  It  b«  restricted  to  the  ba.s;: 
oommodltles  of  com.  cotton,  peanuts,  rvce. 
tobacco,  and  wheat,  and  eliminate  uthtr 
eoanmodtties.  for  instance,  tung  nuts, 
wsi^aa.  and  naval  stores?    Yes.  46:  nc   53. 

5.  «>fc"nM  th«  Oovwmment  prohibit  by  lei?- 
Matlon  all  prios-support  prcgrams  for  per- 
^ll^Kt««  socti  as  eggs,  butter,  and  oranges? 
T«s.  00:  no.  49. 

a  Sboald  snch  State  be  given  its  Hcreiuf* 
quota  with  entire  control  oi  the  di.-ycsitK.!i 


■)'.  '.ae  .icre;we  left  up  to  the  State;  so  that 
.i.Tfi<>'  ccuid  be  taken  from  a  c<.  ngrowr 
a;;d  ^iven  to  a  .;rowt'r"'     Yes.  100.   n  >,  13. 

7  Sh  )Uld  p*ri-cn-a2ps  of  parity  m  suppor* 
j.r..:es  be  reduced  f r^m  their  prf-se',*  levpls 
li.  most  cc;mnit>d; ties'*     Yes,  23:   r.o.  98 

8  Do  you  favDr  price  celllnc:'!  n  fnrr.i 
prcduct.s''    Ye5   19;  no,  74. 

9,  Should  'hi'  G'  vernmer.t  en  if t  the 
Brannan  plan'     Yes,  13;   nc.  88 

10.  Should  the  Government  e'.lml  in^--  -h*" 
i^rlettltaral  oooservarmn  cr  iprim  ly  "^.hich 
payaanta  are  made  tc  farmers  :or  c  jnservR- 
tlon  practices'    Yes.  42;  no   S8 

11  (ai  Should  there  be  a  mltunnuT,  ,V.-'- 
ment  for  cotton''     Yes.  52:    no.  4<5 

(b)  If  so.  wh.Tt  shruld  tt  be"'  Four  and 
three-tenths  acres  i  .iverage  > 

12  lai  Should  'hfT"  he  a  inlnimuTi  allot- 
ment for  pcanuth'     Y>>?!.  47;    nc   5.5 

hi  If  so.  wh.at  shc'i'.d  It  be'  3tx  and 
three- tenths  acres  i average » 

13.  (a)  Would  you  Irjvf.r  reducln?^  'he  level 
of  support  prl"cs  nr.  p-jnnuts''     Yes.  33.   n'>. 

75. 

(b)  If  so.  wha'  percen*.i7P  cf  parity 
should  it  be  dropped  tc  Por'y-two  r;er<-ent 
(average).  (Pew  ar.swers  r-irrlng  fr-^rr.  10 
percent  to  100  perren*  ) 

14.  Should  rhe  support  pnre  and  acre.-^«e- 
allotment  pro>?ram.«i  fcr  p*?r>niita  be  .-^^an- 
doned  entirely?     Yes.  25:   no    80. 

T'JEACCO 

13  6h'n;  1  the  sipp<irt  price  and  ii'  :ea^e- 
aUotmeiit  omirrarrus  f<  r  tobacco  be  aban- 
doned entirely*      Yes.  29;   nc.  98. 

1^  D<T  voii  feel  that  farmers  who  exceed 
their  tobacco -acreage  allotments  shculd  be 
eligible  to  cartictDate  in  the  price-support 
pr'-cram''    Yes.  21 :  no.  99. 

17  The  averae"  flu"'-cured  tobacci^  allot- 
ment per  farm  In  Florida  is  about  3  2  acres. 
Dri  vou  'hink  that  farm.s  with  allotment.? 
or  lew  th.in  i  acr^s  should  be  ad^u.sted  un 
to  2  ;"-res  and  the  acreage  required  for  such 
adJUFtmeiit  be  tiken  from  farms  In  F'iridi 
with  allormeiits  of  more  *han  2  acres'?  Yes. 
«1;  n'^    52 

18  If  yen  '•^•>\  that  a  minimum  allc-ment 
shcr:!d  be  established  for  tobacco,  what 
minimum  acreage  would  you  rpr:ommend? 
Thr-***  nc-'es     aver-^gel. 

10  Do  yr-u  think  that  flue-cured  ^"bacco 
farm  acreagi*  allotments  and  markcf.ng 
quoT.«ts  should  he  applicable  cnly  to  thnt  p^^' 
of  the  crop  which  w.n  be  used  In  the  United 
Sta^e*  and  fh-^t  ^nwera  ihould  produce-  fl-ie- 
cured  tob-v-c^  for  export  without  restrictions 
and  withi 'i*-  price  support  loans'  Yes,  17; 
nc,  ifxi 

j'T  D-!  yu  favor  an  ear'ler  openlne;  ni  our 
t.b.vtco  m.irlcets.  thus  increasiT.i?  the  number 
of  selling  days'*    Yes.  77:  no,  37. 

NAViVI.    STOHES    AND    XaZE    TAilMINt; 

21  Should  the  Government  eliminate  the 
ffirm-pnce-stjppurt  program  fjr  gum  (from 
wtiich  turpentine  and  resin  are  derived)? 
Yf\i.  "29    no,  50 

22  Should  the  Government  step  .nockpd- 
in*;  gum  turpentine  and  start  stockpiling 
stfHm-distlllcd  turpentine  Instead?  Yes,  38; 
n(7,  26 

23  ShfUild  the  G<7vernment  provide  gum 
farmers  with  market  news  ^showing  volume 
.tnd  prices  <  f  naval  stores  sold  each  day ' 
Y--;,  53.   no,  25. 

24  Should  the  Government  collect  for  \\:\d 
provide  to  <\im  farmers  statistics  on  produc- 
tion, stocks,  standards.  speclflcat*ons  etc, 
on  naval  stores?     Y'S,  43;  no.  28. 

25  Should  the  WH,;e-and-Qour  law  apply 
to  tree  planting  for  pulp  and  lumber  prcdvic- 
tli;n'     Yes.  30;  no.  52. 

NoTi — Question  1.  above,  was  designed  to 
give  backgrt^und  for  analysing  Individual  an- 
swers, not  for  the  purpose  of  averaging  It 
mav  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  the  an- 
swers came  from  producers  of  tobacco,  pea- 
iiu'-.-*,  aiiu  .jottcu. 


■^ 
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AdjnstocBt  ol  Salaries  in  Lowct  Pattal 
Grailes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PKNN8TI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1951 

Mr  FULTON.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remar!:.-:  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
i.'^^.sued  by  "he  National  As.sociation  of  Let- 
ter Carriers: 

SrATET.tE.NT  OF  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LET- 
TER Cabriers.  Wa.shington  D  C  .  June  15. 
1951 

rr  IS  imGENT  to  AD.rUST  .SAIABIES  IN   LOWEH 
POSTAL  GRACE; 

Since  July  1.  1945.  employees  In  the  lower 
erades!  in  the  postal  service  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  salary.  Pnt  r  to  July  1, 
1345.  the  postal  employees  had  gene  for  20 
ye:irs  without  a  pay  increase.  There  were 
then  m  the  letter-carrier  service  five  pay 
grades,  rangmg  from  •1.700  '^o  »2.100  The 
S°venty-n:nth  Coneress  reclas.'=:fled  salaries 
by  creating  11  grades  for  letter  carriers. 
Every  letter  carrier  who  was  in  the  service 
before  July  1.  1945.  was  given  a  *4O0  pay 
increase  at  that  time.  However,  the  ne'v 
ar.ules  maintained  the  entrance  salary  cf 
11  T'O  Tliere  wns  no  increase  in  the  lower 
four  grades.  If  •1.700  was  a  fair  entrance 
.salary  before  the  passage  ci  Public  L;iw  134. 
and  the  letter  carriers  were  eutuled  lo  a  •400 
pay  mcrfase  on  that  date,  cerlainiy  *1.7(X) 
was  far  too  low  an  entrance  salary  after  the 
pa.ssage  of  Public  L«iw  1.34. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  act  there  have 
been  .several  bills  passed  with  the  idea  of 
correcting  thia  speciflc  injustice  In  one  way 
or  another.  Public  Law  33  (30th  Cong  >. 
Public  Law  317  (79th  Cong.),  Public  Law  577 
f79th  Cong.',  and  PubUc  Law  428  (81st 
Cong  )  modified  the  law  so  as  to  provide  pay 
increases  l';r  certain  veterans  whr,  were  on 
the  register  and  for  substitutes  on  becoming 
reijular.  Ail  of  the  letter  camera,  however, 
who  entered  the  service  after  Jane  30,  1945. 
have  been  penalizsd  iDecause  oi  the  iailure  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
four  lower  grades.  Public  Law  428  attempted 
to  correct  this  injiistice  by  partially  elim- 
inating the  first  two  grades. 

There  are  some  extremely  unjust  situa- 
tions tliat  exlf.t  becau.ie  of  -the  confusion 
that  has  surrounded  these  four  grades  for 
the  past  6  years.  For  example,  a  letter  car- 
rier who  entered  the  service  on  Jtme  1.  1945, 
IS  today  receiving  $3 .570  per  annum.  How- 
ever, an  employee  who  entered  the  service 
on  Tuly  1.  1945 — 1  month  later — Is  today 
only  receiving  •3,170  per  annum.  In  Pub- 
lic Law  «38.  where  m&ny  of  the  employees  in 
grade  1  were  promoted  to  gr<ide  3,  and  those 
in  grade  2  were  promoted  to  grade  3,  there 
was  no  promotion  granted  to  the  letter  car- 
riers in  grade  3.  Consequently,  a  letter  car- 
rier who  entered  the  postal  service  on  July 
1.  1947.  receives  exactly  the  same  pjay  to- 
day as  one  who  entered  on  October  1.  1949. 
2  years  pud  3  months  later.  This  sitiuition 
is  both  unfair  and  extremely  bad  for  morale. 

It  might  be  well  at  thia  point  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  pay  grades  under 
the  Classl&catlon  Act  f^ovemlng  most  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  those  In  the  postal  serv- 
ice are  entirely  different.  An  employee  en- 
tering the  Feder&l  .lervice  is  placed  In  a 
grade  based  upon  hla  experience,  training, 
education,  and  capabilltleB.  However.  In  the 
postal  service  every  employee  starts  In  the 
lowest  pay  grade  and  la  given  an  automatic 
Increase  for  each  year  of  service.  If  the  let- 
ter   carriers    were    under    the    ClatbificatiL;n 


Act.  they  ivould  certainly  be  classed  as  eli- 
gible for  entrance  at  least  tn  frade  5,  and 
more  likely  m  grade  6  becauei;  of  the  re- 
quirements and  responfiiblUtles  of  their 
position. 

Wo  feci  that  tt  Is  imperative  ihat  any  pay 
Increase  bill  for  letter  carriers  n'ust  do  three 
things:  (1)  It  must  eliminate  several  of 
tlie  lower  grades;  I2i  It  muat  provldj  a  flat 
Increase  because  of  the  Increasi-  in  the  cost 
of  Uvlng:  and  (3i  It  must  provide  still  an 
additional  Increase  for  all  employer's  who 
have  entered  the  service  since  Julv  1945. 
and  have  not  received  special  consideration 
through  any  of  the  bills  enumerated  pre- 
viously calling  for  readlustment  in   grades. 

H  R  244  and  S  356  provide  for  elimina- 
tion of  sLx  grades  for  letter  carriers.  There 
w  uid  then  be  Ave  grades  cf  pay  in  the  let- 
ter-carrier service.  Testifying  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  the  postage-rate  bill, 
the  Postmaster  General  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  apprcxin-ately  •5.000.000  to  elirn- 
inar*  four  pay  crades.  To  provide  the  ne- 
ccssarv  ^400  Increase  for  all  of  thfs.se  in  the 
]■  %vor  and  intermediate  grades,  which  is  nec- 
essary to  correct  the  injustices  of  Public 
Law  134.  would  cost  approximately  another 
•20.000.000. 

Listed  below  are  the  existing  automatic 
pay  grades  in  the  letter-carrier  service. 
Grade  $2,770  exists  in  name  only  There  are 
no  letter  carriers  In  that  particular  grade. 
As  of  this  date,  grades  $3  270.  «3,370.  •3.470, 
and  •3.570  have  a  very  limited  number  of  let- 
ter carriers  therein.  This  is  because  of  a 
provision  of  law  that  granted  substitutes 
who  were  In  the  service  prior  to  July  1.  1945, 
a  •lOO  increase  on  becoming  regular.  The 
tiren  rst  need  for  adjustment  of  salaries  is 
to  be  found  in  the  t2.67jD.  •2.870,  •2,970, 
•3.070.  and  •S.no  grade«.  After  July  1,  1951, 
this  will  include  the  $3,270  grade  because 
those  now  In  the  t3.170  grade  will  have  ad- 
vanced to  »3,270 

It  is  Imperative  that  any  pay  bill  which 
will  be  enacted  should  correct  the  critical 
condition  existine  in  the  lower  and  Inter- 
mediate pay  grades 

Lrrxxii-cABaiEB  sraoes 

Grade  1.  ^2  670,  made  up  of  substitutes 
with  le.ss  than  1  year  of  service. 

Grades  2,  •2,770:  grade  exists  in  statute 
only — no  employees  In  this  grade. 

Grades  3.  »2.870;  4.  »2.970;  5,  •3,070;  6. 
•1M70;  the  majority  of  letter  carriers  are  m 
these  {j^rades  and  in  grade  11 

Grnde  7.  •3,270;  approximately  only  300 
men  m  this  grade. 

Grade  8,  •3,370;  less  than  300  men  in  this 
grade. 

Grade  9,  •3.470;  approximately  335  men  in 
thi.s  grade. 

Grade  10.  •3,570;  approximately  810  men 
In  this  grade. 

Grade  11,  •3,070;   (note  above). 

Tliere  are  far  too  many  grades  In  the  let- 
ter-carrier service.  Employees  In  grades  1, 
3.  4.  5,  6  In  grave  need.  Each  one  of  these 
grades  has  in  excess  of  4,000  letter  earners. 


The  G>Bucs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  !mv  TOES 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  20, 1951 

Mr.  KEOGR  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  comics  but  many  of 
them  serve  a  useful  and  helpful  purpose. 

A  particularly  fine  example  of  this  ap- 
peared  m  MiltOB  CanifEs  strip,  Steve 


Canyon,  which  was  carried  in  approxi- 
mately 500  papers  on  May  19.  1951.    I 

should  like  to  include  the  text  from  that 
strip  which  is  as  follows: 

Why  did  you  sleep  so  weU  last  night,  cit- 
izen? Because  you  knew  there  vren  Air 
Force  men  awake,  alert  for  the  word  to  go 
anywhere  In  the  world  to  protect  you  from 
attack. 

Why  did  you  send  your  klda  off  to  achool 
with  such  confidence  today?  Because  there 
are  Navy  men  on  (Hitroi  on  every  ocean,  ready 
to  repel  an  attack  by  aea  or  air. 

Why  didn't  you  get  i^mnlcky  at  the  news 
from  abroad?  Because  there  are  marines 
ready  to  land  at  any  spot  and  stop  trouble 
before  It  starts,  as  they  have  done  In  Asia. 

And  why  are  you  just  pialn  proud?  Be- 
cause the  Army  in  Korea  has  proved  tbat 
Americans  wUl  die  to  halt  any  threat  to 
freedom  In  1951 — as  they  have  done  since 
1778. 


Defirery  of  Casaaky  Mcssaf  n 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON,  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  ifirw  iroas 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr  OSTERTAG.     Mr,  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  office  of  thi  Adjutant  General  with 
respect  to  tba  present  method  of  deliv- 
enug  casualty  notices.  The  Dansville 
Breeze  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  recently  raised 
the  question  aa  to  whether  a  better 
method  could  not  be  devised  for  noti- 
f:dng  next  of  kin  of  the  deaths  of  men 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Korea.  The 
Br?eze  specifically  suggested  that,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  method  of  notifica- 
tion bj  Western  Union,  the  armed  serv- 
ices develop  a  specially  trained  corps  of 
men  who  would  deliver  these  notifica- 
tions in  person. 

It  is  evidently  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  present 
method,  while  leaving  much  to  be  de- 
sired, is  the  quickest  and  most  accurate 
and  therefore  the  best  available  at  this 
time. 

The  letter  setting  forth  this  view, 
•signed  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Bergin^ 
Acting  The  Adjutant  General,  follows: 

Jvm  14.  1951. 
Hon.  Harold  C.  OsrarTAc. 

House  of  Re-presentativea. 

Dku  Mb.  Oenn-Ac:  This  la  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  June  7.  1961  concerning  the 
pcsBlblllty  of  supplementing  the  present 
method  of  delivery  of  casualty  messages 
through  enlisting  the  services  of  resen'e 
chaplains  or  others  who  could  offer  some  sol- 
ace to  the  family  at  time  of  notification. 

The  suggestion  that  some  appropriate 
person  or  persons  In  each  community  hi 
designated  to  call  personally  upon  relativea 
to  convey  casualty  messages  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Personnel 
Policy  Board,  Department  of  Defense  In  the 
light  of  comments  made  by  the  military  de- 
partments baaed  on  their  experience  In 
World  Wars  I  and  n  as  weU  as  In  the  present 
situation.  Bach  service  reoognlaes  that  the 
responsibility  for  accnrate  reporting  of  com- 
bat casualties  and  the  notlflcaticm  of  emer- 
gency addressees  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
tasks  It  must  perform.  It  was  the  consensus 
that  Ihi?  matter  i£  a  highly  canfldential  one 
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%tm  SeoKCarr  of  Mcb  mUttwr  te- 
•ad  tte  tadlTldual  d—^iwift  b? 
tiM  Ml  ilfniin  and  thAt  tba  prtracy  of  tb« 
tadlvWvBl  ta  hM  ■orrow  sbould  not  b«  u-- 
MtnrU7  TtoUr«d.  rr«i   tboafh  the  Intent 


«W    RMMTttl 


the 

that   dsMffttton   of   tha 

sraW  rMponalMUty  for  tba  dattwy  of  cm- 
aalt7  maMfM  to  any  pmon  or  aganey  not 
vttMn  ttoa  jnrtidtetkmal  or  eontractual  eoc- 
tral  o(  tlia  rwipaettTa  nkJltary  dapartmanta 
«oaM  ptow  miaatlaf  aetcry  to  aU  oooeerBcd. 
It  bM  baan  U^^xoA  that  oaMtatty  ujWMgM 
p^aad  by  word  at  moutb  and  by  peraooa  who 
im  not  apaitftrally  tratsad  to  appraeUte 
tlw  taaportaaea  of  abaoluta  aeevvcy  ara  not 
■ui  laaaf III  Tlka  asparlanoa  of  ana  anrlcc 
qulta  laently  ta  tUi  raapaet  vaa  astramely 
UBfOftvaata  and  confinaad  tta  azpvtanca 
with  prrrtana  attamptt  durluf  tba  paat  SO 
to  fo  outalda  twtad  proeadnraa. 

atao  Izkdleatae  tbat  a  syatem  aa 
voold  alao  Lnvotva  delays  of  un- 
pc«dlctaUa  dwaikm.  Aa  pointed  out  In  my 
latter  of  Itey  M.  1961.  delaya  or  Intermptloca 
lufaaii  tba  rwMff^c  and  tba  r««aipt  of  cas- 
ualty OMBi^ea  invariably  proTolu;  expreaalons 
at  Amp  laBanrmant  on  tbc  jmn  of  tbe  re- 

)  Wcatere  Union  baa  no  re^- 
rrtoe  tte  Department  of  De- 

the  company  In  each  Indl- 

~to  apand  raaaonabie  amounta  In 
^  miMal  handling  thax^m  to  effect 
dtjJMry     Dallvary  may  be  made  by 
or  tbnmgb^  other  apeclal 
drviaed    br    Western    Unloa. 
mailed  notification  ta  not  au- 
to any  caae  except  with  specific  ap- 
Oom  thla  offloe.     To  my  knowlec;e 
M  floeh  nottteatlon  baa  been  author- 
I  the  outbreak  of  boetilltlea  tn  Korea, 
a  r«ault  of  a  bUaard 
State  last  winter. 
for  Impwrflrmenta  in  the  ca»- 
procedure  are  always  wel- 
l  conaMeratlon  from  arcry 
▼nawpolat.     Allow  me  again  to  expresa  my 
Vlalimi  of  ymxr  thoughte  in  this  matter, 
fnaeervly  yours. 

WnjOAJt  «.  BC88». 

ChriCed  States  Srmf. 

SettM  V^  Adjutant  Geiteral. 


only 


IB  a 


laM«A.FarlcT 


KZTIMBION  OP  REMARKS 

BON.  EUGENE  J.  lEOGH 


or  RBPKHHTA'nVSS 
.  /MM  29.  1951 


_. Mr.    SpMikar.   under 

tm99  to  extend  ny  narnxka  tn  ih*  Rsc- 
•Mi  I  taelBte  tbe  foUowlnc  editorials 
ttmk  tiM  BfTwenm  BeraM-Jonmal  of 
mm  K  IMl*  ^^  norkia  Tlmee-nnlon. 
tf  Itor  li.  IMi;  the  arooUya  ttde.  a( 
Mw  IT.  IWl ;  and  two  froa  the  Syrecuae 
Mcten  of  Mm7  at.  1961:  with 
to  the  Hooonble  Janae  A. 


of  poUtidana  of  both  parties  to  forget  their 
dlilerencea  In  a  period  of  national  danger 
like  the  one  through  which  we  are  pasalns; 
today. 

It  U  easy  to  understand  why  he  beU«v»« 
that  the  principle  of  cooperation  m  time  f 
peril  ahoutd  be  stressed  at  this  time  The 
passing  of  Vandenbcrg  appears  to  have 
wrecked  the  bipartisan  foreign  poUry 
•  •  •  At  a  time  when  national  unity  i.s 
needed  the  Nation  la  glvlru?  the  world  an  uii- 
precedent<>d  wartime  spectacle  3f  disunity 

Farley  believes  that  perils  that  conj-or/ 
the  Nation  are  so  threatenuig  tti.et  u  is  'he 
duty  of  Democrstic  and  Republican  leaders 
to  end  the  squabbling  for  party  advantat-e 
He  doeant  thlni  that  either  a  Democra-.c 
or  Republican  leader  would  s;et  very  rar  un- 
der a  Communist  dictatorship 

Secondly,  in  his  Ithaca  College  Mtd-C.r:- 
tury  Convocation  Dinner  address  riaturd.v 
night.  Parley  pleaded  for  sound  mcral  lei  i- 
ersnip.  Some  of  hiji  words  on  thi.s  subjt't  : 
are  worth  using  en  an  editorial  paije  ^r  .ii.v- 
where  else.  For  example,  he  said  it  r.e 
point 

"1  deplore  the  cynical  attitude  that  prev  i  s 
In  high  political  spots  in  this  country  and  .: 
others.  We  are  told  that  if  the  act  of  i 
public  official  is  not  illegal  that  it  is  ner>=-- 
sarlly  proper  and  always  excusable  We  .ire 
told  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  what  Is  Illegal  and  what  is  In- 
proper.  I  do  not  see  this  difference,  because 
What  la  Illegal  is  merely  ore  of  the  improper 
things  that  happens  to  have  been  the  suo- 
ject  of  legislative  action  We  have  got  to  pass 
judgment  against,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
eliminate,  the  Improper  as  well  a.s  the  illp-ii 
in  our  public  life 

"Our  public  servants  elected  to  high  jffce 
have  a  duty  far  greater  than  that  ot  mereiV 
enforrlng  the  law  and  collecting  taxes  ai:d 
spending  oiu*  money  They  have  the  duty 
of  moral  leadership  In  the  country  For  d 
they  do  or  condone  or  permit  things  that  ire 
improper  they  are  destroying  the  very  fabric 
erf  public  morals,  and  the  pclaon  moves  d  >wn 
into  all  of  the  ranges  of  our  population. 
When  men  In  high  places  make  hundreds  uf 
thoiisands  of  dollars  through  their  impruper 
acts  It  Is  a  hard  thing  to  maintain  pxirity 
and  integrity^  In  the  sports  of  boys  in  coP.fge 
and  on  the  sandlots  of  the  Nation  ' 

Why  Is  It  that  Jim  Furley.  who  ha.s  been  in 
politics  all  bis  life  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  smart   politician    If   there   ever   *  i."? 
one.  Is  earnestly  advocating  bipartisan  agree- 
ments and  high  moral  leadership? 
The  answer  Is  perfectly  clear. 
For    all    his    political    maneuvertngs.    Jim 
Farley    Is    a    thoughtful    American    patriot 
And  he  Is  a  little  disturbed  by  the  way  thugs 
are  going  In  the  country  he  loves. 

It  seema  to  us  that  there  Is  real  Jiistlflea- 
tion  for  his  fears.  We  do  need  unity  In  fjr- 
dgn  relatlona  and  we  do  need  high  m  iral 
Itaderahip  to  domeatic  affairs. 

K  Jim  Farley's  two  upatate  lectures  to  the 
poUtieal  leaders  of  both  parties  bear  fruit. 
ta«  will  have  rendered  his  country  a  signal 
aerrice.  Certainly  his  remarks  ought  to  be 
circulated  extenalvely  to  Washington — and 
•varywher*  elae. 

[From  the  Jacksonville   <Fla.)    Times-Union 
of  Hay  IS.  1951 1 

WwaT  Dona  rr  Mkax  roa  a  Pxasoif  To  Bi 
a  CTTfic'' 


Tamat  A.  Farley,  one-time  chairman  of 
tha  Damoeratie  National  Ccmmlttee  during 
tba  Roowrait  regime,  made  a  stirring  ad- 
ritoaaa  ovar  tba  week-end  at  Ithaca  Coi'ege  s 
S-dey  mldoantury  conrocation. 

Tba  kaytwte  of  hia  ttalk  ta  one  that  la 
nkatj  to  ba  aaad  rapaatadly  during  the  com- 
to^  eommenoament  saaaon  a<  speakers 
BMnmt  pUtforaa  throiigbout  the  country  to 
IMl  graduatlnc  da 


Deploring  the  "cynical  attitude  that  pre- 
vails in  high  political  spoU  In  this  country 
and  others  ••  Mr.  Farley  declared; 

When  men  in  high  places  make  hun- 
dreds at  thousands  of  dollars  through  their 
improper  acts  It  Is  a  hard  thing  to  maintain 
purity  and  Integrity  In  the  sports  of  boys 
in  colleges  and  on  the  sandlots  of  the  Na- 
tion ■' 

Ktvmcl<3glcally.  the  word  •'cynical."  used  by 
Mr  Parley  In  hlc  talk,  la  one  of  the  most 
interesting  In  the  English  language  It  has 
been  taken  over  almoat  bodily  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  where  it  meant  "dog." 

The  figure,  therefore,  is  a  vivid  one.  It 
depicts  the  image  of  a  snarling  canine  crea- 
ture—the Iclnd  undoubtedly  that  the  Latma 
u.sed  to  warn  their  visitors  about  when  they 
t.i<Kcd  a  sigii  on  their  gates  reading  "caveat 
cams  '  ( t)eware  of  the  dog). 

In  modern  life,  a  cynic  Is  the  type  of 
m.in  who  se.ys  'There  are  things  in  life 
tj^::pT  than  money,  btit  It  takes  money  to 
^p»  them  '  And  then  he  pursues  that  philos- 
opny  just  iis  far  as  the  law  allows,  uauig 
every  device,  ruse  and  stratagem  to  come  by 
what  he  considers  his  share  of  wordly  goods. 
H.jW  many  young  people  graduating  from 
rolleKc  this  com.mencement  season  will  cross 
the  threshold  of  life,  believing  from  what 
they  have  seen  about  them,  that  they  have 
nc3  choice  but  to  pursue  this  Machiavellian 
do-trlne'' 

Hi'W  many  of  this  years  graduates,  taking 
thptr  cue  from  the  sordid  conditions  that 
exist  In  public  life,  have  concluded  that 
'here  is  no  way  to  get  along  in  the  world 
save  by  making  damaging  compromises  with 
thfir  conscience? 

Thf*3e  are  the  most  challenging  questions 
*har  race  America's  high  schools  and  colleges 
as  they  prepare  this  commencement  sea- 
son to  graduate  another  crop  of  young  peo- 
ple 

Well  might  we  in  America  flip  the  dog- 
eared pages  of  Horace  and  think  twice,  yea, 
thrice,  upon  the  lesson  of  "Integer  Vltae" — 
•the  man  of  upright  life."  about  whom  all  of 
us.  both  young  and  old,  need  to  know  more 
m  these  days  when  the  Nation  U  being 
plagued  by  an  era  of  decaytog  morals. 

[Prom  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  May  17.  1951] 

UEiraKMAM    SaTS — PAai.IT    TXACS»»    TB« 

TxAcaxaa 

This  commentator  has  wondered,  occa- 
sl.inally,  whether  university  convocations  are 
held  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  "hon- 
orary degree"  list  with  pxjnderoiM  names,  or 
m  order  that  the  faculties  may  learn  some- 
thing  from  distinguished  guests. 

Last  week,  at  the  Ithaca  College  mid- 
century  convocation  banquet.  James  A.  Par- 
lev  was  the  teacher:  the  mortar -boarrt-and- 
gown  fraternity,  the  ptiplls  of  a  master  In 
the  science  of  public  relations.  His  topic 
was  "Reachtog  the  Hearte  and  Minda  of 
Men- 
Today  we  shall  wander  among  Mr.  Par- 
ley's apothegms,  plucking  what  we  may.  and 
'  finding  some  pertinent  obaerratlons  of  our 
own. 

'His  entire  life,"  said  Mr.  Parley  of  the 
politician,  "is  devoted  to  the  effort  to  please 
and  persuade."  But,,  if  he  la  honest,  "he 
must  tell  some  unpleasant  truths."  the  occa- 
sion requiring  them. 

Now  here  la  a  paaaage  on  the  "pursuit  of 
happineas": 

"If  we  are  managing  a  ball  team  we  must 
deal  not  only  with  the  players  but  with  the 
public,  for  without  a  favorable  pubDe  there 
would  be  nothing  with  which  to  pay  the 
salariea  of  the  players.  In  fact,  if  we  want 
to  have  a  happy  life  aa  well  as  a  prafitabia 
one  we  muat  have  trlenda.  and  tha  way  to 
have  rrtenda  is  to  raftch  their  mlntte  and 
hearts.  I  sometimaa  think  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  meant  by  the  porsult  of  happi- 
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ness'  the  winning  of  frlenda.  This  winning 
of  the  hearts  and  mtods  of  othera  baa  been 
a  recognized  art  for  a  long,  long  time.  Th«re 
were  books  written  about  It  moe  than  3.000 
yenrs  ago  by  the  Greeks.  Aristotle's  great 
bock  on  rbetoric  is  a  diarurerton  (Jt  hew  to 
use  words  to  win  the  confidence  erf  othas." 

A  current  philosopher  deacribei  Aristotle 
IS  'the  pagan  philosopher  who  was  bap- 
tized by  St.  Thomas  Aquinaa." 

And  finally.  Parley  on  morals  : 

"I  deplore  the  cynical  attitude  that  pre- 
vails m  high  political  spots  In  this  country 
and  In  others.  We  are  told  that  If  the  act  of 
a  public  official  is  not  illegal  that  It  is  neces- 
sarily proper  and  always  excusable.  We  are 
told  that  there  Is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  what  is  lilegai  and  what  Is  unproper. 
I  du  not  see  this  difference,  because  what  is 
illegal  is  merely  one  of  the  improper  things 
That  happens  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
legislative  action.  We  have  got  to  pass  ]udg- 
mtrnt  ;igainEt.  and  so  far  as  we  can  eliminate, 
the  improper  as  well  as  the  illegal  in  our 
public  life. 

Our  public  r.ervants  elected  to  high  office 
have  a  duty  far  greater  than  that  of  merely 
enforcing  tbe  law  and  collecting  taxes  and 
spending  our  money.  They  have  tbe  duty 
1.1  mural  leadersliip  tn  the  country  Par  if 
they  do  or  condone  or  permit  things  that 
are  improper  they  are  destroying  the  very 
fabric  ot  public  morals,  and  the  poison  moves 
down  Into  all  of  the  ranges  of  our  popula- 
tion. When  men  to  liigh  places  make  hun- 
dreds cf  thcusands  of  dollars  through  their 
Improper  acts  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  maintain 
purity  and  integrity  in  the  sports  of  boys  in 
college  and  ou  the  sand  lots  of  the  Nation. " 

Which  carries  its  own  comment. 


(From     the    Svracuse    Herald- American     of 
May  20.  1951] 

GaXATEST   Isscx   BXFoaE  Otjb   Peoplx 

(By  James  A.  Parley,  former  Poetmaster  Gen- 
eial  ot  the  United  States) 

Thanks  for  your  invitation  to  write  this 
Sunday's  guest  editorial.  You  ask  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  most  important  question 
before   the    country   today. 

Victory  in  tlie  cold  war — or  hot  war,  if  one 
cho<ises  to  call  it  that— obviously  ta  the  most 
important  question.  In  fact,  there  has 
never  been  anything  more  important  stoce 
the  foundmg  of  tbe  Bepubllc. 

We  muat  wto  this  struggle  with  bolshe- 
vlsm  whether  it  takes  1  or  100  years.  The 
Communists  are  out  to  destmy  us  and  our 
free  institutions.  Par  us,  the  one  alternative 
to  victory  is  acceptance  of  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion and  slavery.  That  la  the  fate  of  men 
everywhere  who  fall  into  the  Soviet-Com- 
munist trap. 

Hence.  I  say  agato  that  the  most  important 
problem  before  the  country  is  victory  in  this 
crazy,  cold-hot  war  that  baa  been  farced  on 
us  by  a  ruthless  gang  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic pirates  to  the  Kremlto. 

In  order  to  wm  this  cold-hot  war  the  Amer- 
ican people  shotild  demand  certato  things. 

I  mentioned  two  of  these  thin^  to  my 
Syracuse  and  Ithaca  remarks  recently.  First. 
Americans  should  demand  restoration  ctf  bi- 
partisanship to  foreign  relations.  Secondly. 
a  high  moral  leadorahip  U  needed  that  will 
command  the  reapect  not  only  of  our  own 
people  but  of  ail  people. 

There  is  a  Uilrd  thing  that  alao  needs  em- 
phasis. That  Is  the  profound  neceaaitj  of 
selecting  men  of  outstanding  ability  for  the 
vital  tasks  that  confront  the  Ckivernment  to 
these  critical  timea. 

To  say  that  we  havcnt  tha  men  la  ahmr 
nonsense.  America  leada  the  warld  today  to 
todustry.  buaineaa.  science,  education,  and 
numerous  other  flelda.  The  establlahment 
of  this  leadership  was  not  simply  a  matter  of 
luck;  it  was  the  product  of  brains,  thought, 
technical    superiority,    and    farsightedness. 


We  bad  the  reaouroes:  yea.  Bat  without  the 
brains  the  reaonrcea  never  could  have  been 
developed  for  the  progreaa.  prosperity,  and 
contentment  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  men — men  of  wladom,  determtoa- 
tion,  and  courage — that  put  our  country  out 
to  front. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  oome  when  we 
must  uttllM  aU  this  wisdom  and  abUity  that 
has  won  for  us  an  outstanding  position  to 
the  modem  wurld. 

I'm  not  suggeeting  that  polttlc^ns  be  out- 
lawed, rye  been  to  politica  more  ot  Ic--  all 
my  life.  I  believe  to  our  two-party  system, 
and  I've  pla.ied  the  game,  vigorously  and 
fairly,  I  think.  Wo;  I'm  not  urging  that  we 
abolish  the  great  political  parties  and  sub- 
stitute another  kind  of  system.  Tbe  present 
system,  with  all  i's  Imperfections,  has  served 
the  country  well  through  the  years. 

Noi-  do  I  advocate  that  Govo-nment  shall 
reach  Into  every  successful  todustrial  and 
business  organts:atlon.  every  great  labora- 
tory, and  every  grtat  university,  and  kidnap 
tl^e  leaders  in  these  fields.  These  men  and 
women  already  are  rendering  Important 
service  to  the  public  right  where  they  are. 

What  I  do  propose  is  that  Government 
shall  perfect  a  system  of  using  the  vast  res- 
ervoir of  brains  and  ability  that  is  available 
to  America  today. 

That  would  not  mean  the  exttoction  of 
-politicians  or  the  two-party  system.  It 
would  merely  mean  that  our  politicians  and 
statesmen  were  drafting  the  best  brains  in 
the  country,  if  only  on  a  part-time  basis. 
to  save  themselves  and  their  country,  and 
to  achieve  victory  to  the  cold-hot  war  with 
the  Com.muniBts. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  are  to  wto  we 
shall  have  to  put  everything  we've  got  toto 
the  struggle.  That's  what  the  Communists 
are  doing  on  their  side.  They  are  formidable 
and  fanatical  enemies.  For  them,  tbe  sky 
is  tl»  limit. 

We  can  wto  the  struggle,  yes.  But  to  do 
so  we  must  throw  our  best  men  as  well  as  our 
rbundant  resources  into  the  conflict.  We 
must  outthink  and  outguess  our  ruthless 
foes  on  every  front  and  m  every  qtiarter  of 
the  world. 

That's  a  large  order.  I  will  admit.  But  we 
have  the  brains  to  do  this  big  Job  if  we'll 
GLly  use  them.  The  politicians  themselves 
ought  tc  inaiat  on  it.  For  if  the  Beds  wto,  the 
only  opening  for  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  would  be  a  prison  corridor  leadtog 
to  the  yard  where  the  firing  squad  was 
operating. 

[Prom  the  Syracuse  Hera  Id -American  of 
May  20.  1951] 

Political   Pkriecopk — Wht   Jim    Faruct 

DoEs»  T  Ei:ii 

(By  Laurence  J.  O "Toole) 

James  A.  Parley  will  be  83  years  old  on 
May  30.  Tbe  question  is  often  asked  by  the 
average  voter,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic, why  Farley  does  not  ran  for  public 
office. 

It  certainly  Is  not  because  of  his  age.  The 
sixties  and  seventies  to  many  instances,  have 
become  for  poUtidans  what  the  forties  and 
fifties  are  for  businesa  and  professional 
men — the  era  of  achievement. 

President  TYuman  is  67.  Vice  President 
Albxh  W.  Baaxurr  and  United  States  Senator 
HnuBEKr  H.  LxRicAit  are  73.  Joe  Hanley  who 
might  have  been  Governor  of  New  York  this 
year  will  ofaaerre  hte  serenty-flfth  birthday 
on  Furley'a  sixty-third.  Many  voters  regard 
Governor  De>wey  at  48  aa  too  young  to  bold 
the  reepoartfaillty  of  the  Presidency. 

nrley  vlsttad  Syracuse  •  0  days  ago  and 
withheld  eoomient  on  hte  availability  for 
manlaattons  for  OonKmor,  milted  Statea 
Senator,  and  President. 

His  totlmate  friends  fleel  certato  he  would 
accept  the  Democratic  nomtoation  for  Preal- 


dent  next  year.  They  are  not  sure  he  would 
run  for  either  Governor  or  for  the  Untt»d 
States  Senate. 

Be  is  chairman  of  tbe  boaid  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bxportlng  Co.  and  draws  a  nlary  of 
at  least  •100.000  a  year.  He  Is  the  good-will 
man  for  the  firm  both  here  and  abroad.  He 
would  not  be  llkeiy  to  abandon  thla  lutzatlve 
role  without  thinking  twice. 

But  poUtlca  has  been  to  Farley's  blood 
stole,  at  the  age  of  8.  he  c:arrlied  a  torchlight 
to  a  parade  honoring  WUlUuu  Jennings 
Bryan.  Els  veins  will  couiae  with  political 
essence  for  the  rest  3f  hia  life.  Or  muat  con- 
tinue to  have  his  political  ambf^lons. 

He  is  a  distlngulahed  Amt:rlcan  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  has  an  enviable  and 
unUirnished  public  record.  Be  is  one  erf  the 
Nation's  most  substantial  businescmen.  He 
has  long  been  sympathetic  with  the  lot  of 
the  so-called  common  man  and  proved  by 
his  support  of  the  early  social  reforms  of  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  r^lme  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  decent  lat>or  elements. 

A  giant  of  a  man,  he  makea  an  Impressive 
appearance.  The  nicknames  of  Gentleman 
Ji.li  and  Gcnla.1  jIlo  apply  to  his  natural 
ciiann  and  wit  and  to  his  wtnntog  smile. 
He  makes  personal  friends  cf  chance  ac- 
quaintances, and  It  seems  safe  to  say  he 
knows  more  politicians  and  newspapermen 
than  any  other  indivlduaJ. 

Farley's  gift  for  remembering  names  is  a 
familiar  fact.  He  conttouaUy  tndteatea  that 
this  I'emarkable  alertneas  remains  at  full 
power  He  maintains  ttiat  he  can  name  at 
least  one  person  to  every  falr-alzed  city  In 
the  country,  and,  incidentally,  be  says  he 
has  more  friends  to  Syracuae  than  to  any 
other  locality  save  his  own  Mew  Tork  City. 

He  probably  has  the  moat  rctmtlve 
memory  atoce  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  wotild 
be  likely  to  duplicate  Ltocoto's  mental  teat 
on  meeting  a  farmer  for  the  second  time.  On 
the  flrrt  occasion  tbe  Great  Emancipator 
was  electioneering  for  Congress.  He  ftogered 
tlie  farmer's  whetstone  as  he  talked.  Tears 
later  while  a  candidate  for  Prealdent,  Lin- 
coln stopped  agam  at  the  farmer's  bam. 

The  farmo-  complained  that  the  wbetsmne 
had  disappeared  at  Ltocoto's  first  visit. 

'Why,"  said  Abe.  peering  at  a  beam.  "I 
put  it  right  up  there." 

And,  sure  enough,  there  It  was. 

Parley  rose  politically  to  the  company  of 
the  late  Alfred  E.  Smith.  He  latched  onto 
Pranklto  Roosevelt  as  a  man  of  destli  and 
piloted  him  toto  the  White  House.  Parley 
became  State  and  then  National  Democratic 
chairman.  He  organised  the  most  powerful 
political  machine  to  the  Nation's  history. 

He  believed  to  the  tradition  of  limiting 
a  President  to  two  terms  to  office.  In  1(M0 
he  sought  to  deprive  Booaevelt  ctf  a  third 
term  and.  todeed,  permitted  his  own  name 
to  be  presented  on  the  convention  floor  at 
Chicago.    Farley  was  defeated. 

Big  Jim's  conviction  has  now  beaa  todorsed 
by  Congress  and  tbe  public  ta  tbe  twenty- 
second  amendment  which  restricts  ail  future 
Presidents,  with  the  excepOoa  of  Truman 
to  the  evelit  he  should  run  next  year,  to  two 
terms. 

In  breaking  with  Booaevelt.  Parley  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  New  Deal  organiza- 
tion. He  resigned  as  national  chairman  and 
4  years  later  after  unsucoesafully  oppoatog 
TDR  for  a  fourth  term  he  rallnquiahed  the 
State  chalrmanahlp. 

The  New  Dealers  and  their  xucoeaaors.  the 
Truman  Fair  Dealers,  stlU  oontzol  tha  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  New  York  State.  Farley  is  a 
thoroughgoing  organization  man,  and  so 
long  aa  h«  la  willlsg  to  abide  by  declslona  of 
the  leaders,  and  their  aatl|iatfay  toward  him 
oontinaea.  he  appiwently  wUl  remato  a  pri- 
vate cltisen. 

If  tbe  partT^  gubemAtorial  nomtnatinn 
had  been  left  to  tha  caaic  and  file  oorven- 
tioneeis  at  Bochoater  last  Scptemhar,  Farley 
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vaU  havt  bMo  Um  ebolM.    »it  b* 

milium  to  rrmak  Kally.  a  ymutg 

County  •taoraty.  to  avftmit  hi« 

«ad  Um  a^rWrrn  ommI*  biCortband  by 

Itov  Tort  aty  l««d«»  •—  raloeuatiy  «- 


Bte  Jta  la  BOW  a«stloncd  for  nomlaation 
awt  ymt  for  tb«  UnMad  Stataa  Sanata  txMl 
far  daatf&atloo  (or  tba  Praaldmey.  HU 
popalartty  voakl  (Iva  lavuM  M.  Ittv,  tba  In- 
eambant  Sanator  wboaa  tarm  mcpirm  In  1M3. 
a  .-on  f or  bla  mooay.    Mamban  of  Om  Maa- 

Damocratle  organtaatton  are  ra- 

|[a^wintm  to  praMnt  Farlay'a  nams  on 

tba    naiUlanTHl     eacTMttkm     tioa.    Wbo 

«bat  would  bappan  If  tba  dalagatM 

tha  fiaadoni  to  aataet  tbatr  own 

baarart 


tte 


DTTBISION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FtANK  L  SMITH 


or  asPBKSBrrATTW 

WMteesday,  June  20. 1951 

lir.  SMriB  of  MlssisilppL    Mr. 
onlMB  we  iMum  tlM  knons  of 
ttacre  can  be  no  hope  for  the 
The  txMn  Nation  has  coaie  to 
refve  tbe  hcrotim  of  thoae  who  fought 

la  the  War  Between  the 

taut  there  la  a  special  leaaon  for 
of  OS  of  the  South  today  In  the 

'  of  ttw  men  and  wamen  of  the  Con- 

iMtraey  who  heileyed  with  General  Lee 
tliKl  tlM  wwd  "duty"  was  the  most  sub- 
iBoar  taoguacc. 

by  our  distlnfulsbed  ool- 

onorabl*  JKma  Bbu.  Wxl- 

iUt  ttM  annual  Confederate  Me- 

crnaea  at  Artlactan  National 

'  on  Sunday.  June  17. 1961.    Mr. 

Is  worthy  of  the  at- 

of  aa 

follows: 

ladlaa  aad  fWiWrnan.  «a 

tai  thSm  aa«etaary  of  Amartea'a 

to  lauae  oar  (tarotkn  to  a 

Wa  ara  iMra  tn  rarar- 

oC  tba  daada  at  tboaa 

raeadid  m  tn  lUa. 

tha*  «t  abould  oon- 

at  a  eantory  tba  tradl* 

to  a  paopla  wboaa 

aoArtof.  Mood,  and  Urea 

•  ■liif  la  wbldti  mat  A»- 

of  a  BM»a  powarfol  and 

II  la  unlqtti  that  wt  eom- 

tha  ittitaly  tomba  of 

hiwKia  graTaa  of  t^a 


at  tha 

wa  «o  thia  booor  today,  ara  not 

la  tbm  lamnd  actoana  at  biotcry— 

'Mm  m  wiM  beta  fooa  ttis  way  aava  Ona. 

iy  mortaL 

•Btf.  at  ttaaa.  Baa  wlB  appear  aad  dia- 

la  ■mwwtliig  taavatloBa.  ftxiottan 

If  tteaa  wte  ttva  aflar  thMt.  bul  It  la  tba 

of  a  taw  artna  that  aCWtaa  lor  tt  an 

foratetb- 

aallMt.  bat  fotlla.  flgbt 

I  of  OOf 


MM  baip*  loaf  m 
»BI  tba  ipM  af 


to 


To  ba  raoMinbercd.  tba  Confe<lermt«  ■oldler 
Baa<to  no  abrlna.  To  tbcae  of  us  who  ar« 
aaaaiiihlirnl  b«r«,  tba  Canfedermte  •oldlcr 
ml^bt  ba  a  (atber.  or  grandfather.  To  the 
world  and  to  poatarity,  b«  wtll  ever  stand  aa  a 
■ymboi  of  mani  unewerrlng  devotion  to 
principle.  Integrity,  and  good  .ronsclence. 

Ttkougb  the  phyilcal  war  for  Southern  In- 
dependence ended  with  Appomatox.  and  the 
Impracticability  of  eeceaslon  1«  not  now 
questioned:  yet.  the  phUoeophy  underlying 
the  aottth's  poeitlon  contlnuee  even  now  aa 
the  fundamental  factor  In  the  success  of  the 
American  form  of  government. 

Aa  Is  their  wont,  the  vanquished  must 
■uifer  tba  humllltlea  that  accompany  mili- 
tary defeat.  Thus  have  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy  been  compelled  to  suffer 
indignities  and  libels  hurled  at  them  by 
many  self-seeking  victors.  Intent  upon  at- 
t«tniTig  for  tbamaelvee  the  vindication  of  his- 
tory. In  saying  this.  I  would  not  minimize 
the  aserlflces  of  those  who  wore  the  blue. 
who  In  honest  conviction  found  themselves 
In  bitter  disagreement  with  the  principles  es- 
jK>uaed  by  the  men  who  wore  the  grey.  The 
motlvea  of  neither  party  to  that  conflict 
^»>n  be  Impugned.  Bach  fought  aa  he  be- 
lieved. Both  sought  a  common  goal — the 
presermUon  of  American  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional democracy  as  each.  In  his  own 
wsy.  defined  it. 

It  U  unfortunate  that  revengeful  histo- 
rians have  colored  beyond  recognition  the 
cause  of  the  South.  To  contend  that  the 
aoutb  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  evil 
Institution  of  slavery  is  vlliflcation.  To  ac- 
cuse tbem  of  seeking  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  Is  utter  fallacy. 

Actually.  It  was  the  question  of  secession 
that  toucbed  off  the  War  Between  the  States: 
but  It  was  tbe  principle  of  States'  rights  that 
was  tba  moving  Issue.  The  matter  of  seces- 
sion was  settled  once  and  for  all  by  Lees  sur- 
rend«'.  But  the  deeper,  more  fundamental 
contfuveray  over  the  rlghU  and  powers  of 
tba  IndlTldual  States  goes  on.  even  until 
today. 

Tbara  are  those  who  would  make  us  be- 
Ilera  that  the  cause  of  the  South  was  lost. 
Candid  historians  and  penetrating  inquirers 
wbo  are  able  to  see  beyond  the  fog.  wlU  not 
dany  that  justice  and  liberty  received  In- 
iiiiassfl  attention  and  respect  as  a  result  of 
tbat  trafle  conflict.  From  Vlcksburg  to  Oet- 
tyabuff.  spUled  blood  covered  by  the  dust  of 
tba  agaa  will  forever  attest  to  the  fact  that 
tbe  cause  of  justice  and  liberty  cannot  sur- 
Tlva  without  ■acrlflce.  No  cause  Is  lost  when 
tba  motives  behind  tbe  crusade  are  acknowl- 
•dgad  to  ba  pure  and  honest. 

We  may  wonder,  as  we  stand  here,  sur- 
rounded by  the  peaceful  wonderment  of 
Ood.  what  kind  of  overpowering  motivation 
could  Incite  men  to  make  wxr  on  their 
brotbcrs  of  tbe  same  blood — to  wage  preda- 
tory campaigns  against  tha  life  and  wealth 
at  their  own  people.  What  consuming  loyalty 
or  davotlon  could  Inspire  men  to  face  death 
ratbcr  tban  surrender  tbat  devotion'' 

Let  us  remember  tbat  even  before  the  for- 
BatlOQ  oi  tbe  Union,  men  were  consum- 
mataly  loyal  to  tbe  governments  of  their  re- 
^psctlva  States.  In  fonaing  tne  Union,  they 
taaiai  mil  through  tbe  (vo visions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, certain  guaranties  of  sovereignty 
always  to  ba  observed  as  powers  and  preroga- 
tlTaa  (tf  tba  savaral  Stataa  exclusively. 

Tbay  limited  spedfically  tbe  powers  to  be 
dalagatad  to  tbe  Federal  Union,  and  sought 
tba  and  tbat  State  and  local  governments — 
baat  able  to  handle  tbatr  own  individual  af- 
fatara— abould  ba  fraa  to  do  so.  Let  us  re- 
call, alao.  tbat  to  tba  people  of  the  United 
StatMi.  a  dlTldad  loyalty  was  created  with 
tba  aalabllabilia'nt  of  tba  Union:  Allegiance 
to  tbatr  Stota.  and  allagianca  to  tbe  Federa- 
ttOQ  cf  Stotsa.  Is  tbara  any  wonder,  then. 
tbat  OMn  abould  retain  their  allegiance  to 
tbair  fltata.  wban  Its  iDWrssU  came  In  direct 
eoafllet  wttb  tboaa  of  tba  Union? 


Even  at  this  hour,  there  are  those  who 
wotild  hang  the  epltbat  of  "traltcr"  around 
the  neck  of  tbe  Illustrious  Confe*  erate  sol- 
dier, without  making  due  examination  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term.  Does  the  term 
"traitor"  not  mean  one  who  U  wU  fully  false 
to  a  known  allegiance?  Was.  then,  the 
southern  cltlaen  false  to  his  aieglance? 
Certslnly  not.  as  he  understood  1  . 

The  northerner  deemed  his  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  p  aramount, 
but  the  southerner  believed  his  ftate  to  be 
supreme,  History  may  prove  tb<  Soutki  to 
have  been  mistaken  In  Its  con- Ictlon:  in 
good  conscience  it  can  never  be  said  that 
the  South.  In  defending  her  tene  s.  violated 
her  faith. 

Footsore  and  wearly.  bopelessl '  outnum- 
bered, the  Confederate  soldier  a<  cepted  de- 
feat, but  with  spirit  unbroken  and  head 
unt)owed.  Returning  to  his  hcOleland  to 
resume  hU  peacetime  pursuits,  he  found 
desolation  where  there  had  b«en.  a  few 
years  previous,  unboundlng  I'ealth.  He 
found  ashes  where,  before,  his  home  had 
stood.  He  found  sadness  and  heartaches 
where,  before,  there  had  been  ba  jplness.  se- 
curity, and  laughter.  He  found  his  people 
struggling  und«r  the  yoke  of  tyrs  any.  where, 
before  they  had  been  free. 

History  knows  of  no  age  mor  shameful. 
more  Ignominious,  than  tbe  dirk  days  of 
reconstruction  following  tbe  W  ir  Between 
the  States.  Tbe  Infamy  of  rec  snstructlon 
is  an  Indelible  blot  which.  In  hoi  lest  confes- 
sion. America  can  never  erastf. 

In  tbe  midst  of  tbeae  darkest  of  all  days. 
the  intrepid  leader  of  tbe  Confederacy, 
bearing  the  burden  at  sectional  I  ate  concen- 
trated upon  his  brow,  sufferlnf  the  bitter 
humiliation  of  defeat,  even  thei.  scaled  the 
most  lofty  apexes  of  stat^mans  hip  In  cau- 
tioning his  people  against  the  nitural  tend- 
encies toward  revenge.  He  ulmonlshed 
them.  In  all  their  suffering,  to  renew  their 
devotion  and  allegiance  to  tbe  U  ilon,  which, 
but  a  short  time  earlier,  bad  be<n  their  ad- 
versary. The  then  deposed  Free  dent  of  the 
Confederacy.  Jefferacm  Davts.  ape  iking  to  the 
legislature  of  bis  own  beloved  Sate  in  1884. 
said: 

"No  one  Is  the  arbiter  of  his  as  n  fate.  The 
people  of  the  Confederate  Statss  did  more 
In  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  means 
than  was  ever  achieved  by  any  i«ople  in  tbe 
world's  history.  Fata  decreec  that  they 
should  be  unsucccaaful  in  tbe  eflort  to  main- 
tain their  claims  to  resume  the  granta  made 
to  the  Federal  Oo'vemment.  Our  people 
have  accepted  the  decree:  it  therefore  be- 
hooves them,  as  they  may,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  to  show  m  the  world 
that  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  patriot- 
ism of  our  people  Is  not  measured  by  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  li  as  broad  as 
the  obligations  tbey  have  aastuoed  and  em- 
braces the  whole  of  our  ocea^-bound  do- 
main. Let  tbem  leave  to  their  children  and 
children's  children  tbe  grand  example  of 
never  swerving  from  tbe  path  of  duty,  and 
preferring  to  return  good  for  ev  1  rather  than 
to  cherish  the  unmanly  feeUn(  of  revenge." 
Ultimately,  the  South  did  fo  i;lve.  but  she 
has  never  been  able  to  remo'e  the  bitter 
memories  of  reconstruction. 

Yet.  out  of  these  asbea  bega:i  to  emerge  a 
new  South,  struggling,  but  overcoming  tbe 
economic  bondage  In  which  sfce  was  placed: 
casting  aside  barriers  tberet<  fore  thought 
Impregnable.  A  people  of  lees*  r  faith  would 
long  since  have  surrendered  1 3  desperation 
to  the  exlgenclea  of  tbe  hour.  But.  -with 
the  fires  of  patriotiam  still  bu-nlng  brightly 
in  their  baarta,  tbay  put  tbd  sboulders  to 
the  wheel  and  astabliabed  for  tiemaeivas  and 
posterity  an  even  gtaatar  clvillaation  tban 
tbey  bad  known  before. 

We  are  tbe  Inbarltors  of  tb  it  civUtatiaB. 
We  are  tbe  reapers  of  tbat  wlxi  :b  tbay  aowad. 
Tbe  heritage  tbey  left  unto  us  a  magnlflcant. 
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prleeleaa,  and  saerad.  It  la  ours  to  bold,  to 
preserve,  and  to  twqaeath  to  tboae  wbo  will 
sucoeeed  am.  Tbej  left  us  tbe  blesalngs  of 
freedom,  accented  by  Its  constitutional  guar- 
anties of  permanence.  Unto  us  have  been 
given  tbe  institutions  of  a  Christian  peofde, 
with  devotion  to  Ideals  and  the  strength  to 
preserve  tbem. 

Let  us  then  recogntee  oxir  responsibilities , 
our  otritgatioos,  in  tbe  acceptance  of  our 
heritage.  We  of  the  South  have  never 
broken  faith  with  tbe  lenewed  pledge  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  bis  followers.  PatrVitlsm 
has  cbaracterlaed  tbe  South  with  more 
meaning  and  more  force  than  bas  the  "call 
to  tbe  colors'*  even  In  other  sections  of  our 
•ast  domain.  We  have  been  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  have  been  foremoet  In  Ita  defense 
aeratnst  all  enemies,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

Near  perfect  as  tt  Is,  the  Constitution  has 
been  subject  to  constant  ever -recurring  at- 
tacks from  domestic  sources  For  the  grati- 
fication of  selfish  desires,  there  are  those 
abrocd  In  our  land  today  who  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  deatbleos  principles  embodied 
!n  that  document.  The  self-aer.ers  seek  to 
effect  the  concentration  of  civil  power  into 
the  hands  of  an  all-emhradng  central  gov- 
ernment, the  better  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  then  alms  In  doing  so,  they  would 
necessarily  divest  the  several  States  of  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  legally  theirs  under 
our  form  of  govemnjent.  Tbey  seek  the 
destruction  of  tndtvidual  Initiative  through 
the  promise  of  Federal  eubstdles  Tbey 
would  dissipate  Individual  responsibilities 
and  Integrity  with  wild  schemes  of  collec- 
tive paternalism.  Tbey  would  upset  the 
delicate  balances  at  power  among  the  legis- 
latlTe.  executive,  and  Jodlda!  branches  of 
our  Government,  to  form  the  autocratic 
nucleus  of  an  oligarchy.  Tbey  would  have 
the  American  people  sell  themaefvee  Into  the 
slavery  of  a  socialistic  state  with  pumilBes  of 
Utopian  abundance,  having  no  thought  of 
ever  fulfilling  theh"  promises. 

During  the  years  Immediately  preceding. 
tb!a  Insidious  movement  has  so  gained  In 
momentum  that  Its  tentacles  reach  Into  the 
Wh^Jte  House,  the  Congress,  and  even  Into  mir 
courts. 

The  South,  always  on  the  alert.  In  defense 
of  constitutional  government,  -was  the  first, 
perhaps,  to  correctly  analyze  tbetr  nefarloxis 
schemes.  Tbe  South  has  historically  resisted 
th.se  moves  to  centralize  authority,  and  has 
fought  relentlessly  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional divisions  of  power  in  opposition  to 
totalitarian  tendencies. 

Though  tbe  South  is  compossd  of  paople 
steeped  in  tradition  and  political  loyalties, 
it  also  recognlaes  an  Incontrovertible  fact; 
that  undeniable  truth  and  eternal  principles 
transcend  party  Unas;  tbat  genuine  patriot- 
Ism  is  not  politically  partisan.  Tbe  South 
has  lad  the  fight  against  tbe  cancer  tbat  U 
eating  away  the  nuaal  fiber  of  our  Nation;  it 
has  placed  principle  above  expediency  though 
it  n>e>ant  af,ain  siiJering  the  agrintes  of  ma- 
terial sacrifice. 

We  of  tba  South  aeek  to  wrv*>ntm»»  the  con- 
stant of  human  fraadom  and  Cbriatlan 
Ideais  beqiiaattoed  ua  by  our  forafatbars. 
We  will  not  traoagrass  on  our  berltaga,  ra- 
memlMring  tbat  tba  emoiumenta  of  soutbcm 
and  Aiaarican  citiaansbip  ware  not  bought 
dicaply.  Tb^r  are  otffs  becauas  our  fore- 
fatbars  ware  willing  to  maka  personal  sac- 
rifices In  order  tbat  future  genaratlons 
might  bf  free.  Hot  tba  least  of  tbesa  sac- 
rtfioas  vara  In  bkMd  fran  tba  valiant  fol- 
towars  of  tba  Onnfadaracy  wbo,  even  in  &t- 
f eat.  left  ua  a  lagacy  far  mcra  practooa  tban 
gold  or  lUvar— tlM  ttaawqnaraUa  Kfiift  at  a 

In  miarty  and 


to  tba 

humbly  azMl  gratafully  acknowladge.    As  de- 
fenders of  tbe  faith,  tbeir  names  ar«  already 


blaaooed  across  Uie  bcrlsona  of  blatory  for  sJI 
to  see,  and  marvel. 

LK  \u  remember  tba  saidien  at  tbe  Con- 
federacy not  for  whom  tbey  were,  but  for 
what  they  represented — patriotism  utnre- 
flned:  right,  u-ncumpi utulsed . 

"Not  for  fame  or  reward,  not  for  place  or 
for  rank,  not  lured  by  ambition  or  goaded  by 
necessity,  but  In  simple  obedience  to  duty 
as  they  understood  It.  these  men  suffered  all. 
sacrificed  all.  and  died."  (Inacrlptlon.  Con- 
federate Monument.  Arlington  Cemetery.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  MKBaSSXA 

W  THE  HOU8S  OF  RBPRESKRTATIVB3 

Tuesday,  June  19.  19S1 

ijii.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkf  in  tbe  Rac- 
ORD.  I  Include  tbe  following  editorial 
from  the  Dakota  County  Star.  South 
Sioux  Ci^,  Net>r..  in  tbe  ed^ticm  of  June 
14.  1961.  Tbe  editorial  ^>e£k5  of  a  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  in  Nebraska  to 
awiken  in  youlb  a  feelini;  of  responsi- 
bility toward  government.  As  we  know, 
thia  feeling  is  prevalently  acking  even 
among  adults. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FkZSXUC  ACAINST  BzetMZNTSTION 

Aa  we  analyse  the  problems  tbat  confront 
ns  today.  w«  readily  reali«  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  is  tbe  wilUngness  of  the  people 
to  accept  and  cnooura^  Goviimment  regi- 
mcntatlcn.  Tbe  ptoneera  wbi)  risked  tbetr 
lives  and  endured  untold  bardihipe  came  to 
Uiia  country  to  get  away  frooi  government 
regulatkvia — the  very  thing  ^rblcb  we  are 
inviting  today. 

We  are  all  much  too  busy  vltb  our  own 
bualness  and  with  tbe  ponmlt  of  our  pleas- 
ares  to  be  conoemed  with  tbe  resptmsibillty 
of  self-ffovamment.  Many  of  as  aeeept  our 
present  way  at  life,  with  Ita  a-lvantages  and 
conntieas  opportimitiaa.  without  glviag  it 
any  particxiiar  tboogbt. 

Tbia  la  parhapa  bast  Illustrated  by  tbe  fact 
tbat  many  paople  do  not  even  interest  tbem- 
aelvea  anougb  In  govcniment  lo  take  advan- 
tage of  tbe  piirilege  at  vottiig;  aad  many 
mrtftiia  tbatr  Intercat  to  ioeal  terete.  At  our 
last  ganeral  alaetton  only  about  one-balf  of 
tbe  etlglMa  votess  cast  tbefr  wataa. 

WbeB  v1aitii«  wtidi  sotne  at  tbeas  disiitter- 
ested  persons  I  have  oCten  tried  to  gat  tbair 
reasaw.  A  soaunary  at  tbeir  n^pUm  asemed 
to  iadlBsta  a  feeling  of  ocmfiiElaD.  Our  Oov- 
arament  baa  grown  ao  large.  Its  dstpartmaBts 
are  so  overlappliic,  and  statetasBta  aa  inter- 
preted ara  ao  oontndletary.  Uiat  tbe  tndl- 
vWaal  voter  faala  tbaS  bia  aie  vota  dosBt 
amDunt  to  mneb.  Oam  at  tbe  main  rraanrw 
for  tbla  la  ttsat  tbe  Oovainmant  la  oooatantly 
being  re— ovad  fortbar  aad  further  Crooi  tbe 
paopla.  It  la  beonantng  eentrmUaed.  wblcb 
leads  to  managed  and  bazeaacrBtie  powers. 

Befora  leaving  for  Bmiiie.  Oawral 
bower  warped  agidnst  tbe  gFi4taai 
of  riaiiliaii  to  tbe  Federal  OtfveRunent.  He 
said.  "Tbe  eesttal  sliing^i'  at  <yat  ttam  la  Uiat 
fd  freedoaa  agatnat  raBbaantaciaB.'' 

Z  baliava  tbat  la  ttsMa  meb  m  tbaaa,  tt 
la  tte  aa$!f  at  mmj  wamm  to  «yeaa  bis  ooa- 

an  vital  to  aa,  and  to  aariat  lit 

mam  wteat 


We  in  Kebraaka  bave  a  profcram  wblcb  will 
assist  In  accompUablsg  these  retulta.    It  la 


known  as  flombaslDsr  boya'  and  girls'  eoimty 
gavcnuaant.  It  was  ttie  Me*  at  Cblef  Jus- 
tice Robert  Q.  Stanmooa.  of  tbe  Nebraaka 
Supreme  Court. 

Jtedge  SbUDons  felt  tlMt  okm  of  tba  bast 
way*  of  retaining  a  true  democraey,  and 
tba  prtnciplas  oposi  wbleta  It  was  founded. 
would  be  through  edueatlon  tn  good  govern- 
ment and  good  cltlaensiitp  fcr  boys  and  glrla 
of  tbe  State.  It  waa  bis  tboogbt  tbat  county 
govemiaent  toocliea  tbe  dally  Itvea  at  tncU- 
vidnals  more  cloaaly  tban  any  other  fann  of 
government,  and  yet  its  fimcttone  ara  vary 
mucb  misondef  stood. 

Tbe  program  was  started  In  U47  under  tba 
spoaaorsbip  of  tbe  American  liCgian  Aux- 
iliary. It  bsB  been  ao  sueoessful  tbat  this 
year  all  counties  in  tbe  Stata  are  carrying 
on  tbls  project.  Appruaimateiy  10.000  bigb- 
scbool  students  will  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion procedure  at  boya'  and  girls'  county 
government  Of  thla  number  ^)pnslmately 
10.000  Juniors  taave  been  eler.ed  to  the  var- 
ious eoonty  oAices  and  will  neve  spent  one 
full  day  at  the  courthotise  learning  about 
tbe  affairs  of  tbe  eoonty  aad  tbe  oAce  to 
which  tbey  have  been  elected. 

This  program  is  very  capaMy  carried  on 
tbrougbout  tbe  Stata  by  Um  adjutant  of 
the  ^mertcmn  Legion,  Mr.  R.  C.  Patterson. 
Anyone  wbo  has  followed  tbesa  programa.  or 
had  the  privilege  of  having  a  part  in  tbem, 
wlU  find  that  be  ia  working  aritb  a  group 
of  young  men  and  women  wbo  are  willing 
and  ready  to  wssmnt  tbe  lasponalbiilty  of 
government  which  wHl  be  tbetr  lot  to  bear. 
Tbey  do  not  aak  to  have  tbaea  raaponaltjtlitiea 
delegated  to  government  groujia  of  Individ - 
uals.  but  ask  far  more  and  more  Infanaation 
on  what,  and  bow.  and  wban  tblngs  sbfould 
be  done.  It  is  an  aducattonal  program  aad  a 
very  inspiring  one  to  both  tbe  students 
and  tbfosa  who  work  wltb  It. 

Tbia  also  applies  to  combuakar  boys'  and 
girls'  s^te.  which  are  carried  on  tbe  State 
level.  Selected  hi^-scbooi  Juniors  attend 
these  seesions  to  study  State  fovemment, 
elcctmg  their  own  Stata  atSeam.  Boys'  state 
has  300  boys  eacb  year,  while  CHrls'  state 
takes  about  25C  glrla.  Basrlfint  of  both 
groups  are  held  tn  Uncoin  tor  1  week  In 
June  of  eacb  year. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  pass  too  baavy  a 
burden  upon  tbe  next  gencraCtoB.  w«  must 
take  advantage  at  every  pnsihle  opportunity 
of  retaining  govenuaant  by  the  {Mopla;  are 
must  prevent  legislation  arbieb  shifts  tbls 
harden  and  rcaulta  in  central  laatlnn  of  gov- 
ernmental powers;  and  wa  mast  protect  our 
Conatitutlon,  wbicb  bolda  tbat  tbe  power 
of  govemmesit  ba  retalnad  by  tbe  peo^da. 

Eacb  Intttvldual  may  five  up  only  a  minute 
part  at  peraosial  liberty  but  tba  total  adds 
up  to  much  power  over  the  group. 

By  every  step  we  take  toward  mfiking  tbe 
state  tbe  guardian  at  oar  li'vea.  by  that  much 
we  aaove  toward  waking  tba  atate  our : 

Hat 


Taalbeh 
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to 
tn  the  Raooaa,  I 
edttorlal  entitled '-IXM  Much 
inc."  aweailug  ta  the  Pazt.  City 
News  of  June  9. 19S1: 

Tbe  Senate  liw;Artbur  bearings  now 
entering  tbeir  critical  phase.    Tbe 
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■•  OB  MM  to  tfamoMtnta  tttat  Uwy  nn 
•  toqniry  to  the  purfotm  for 
n  «M  «Dd«tt»k«a. 

tte  ln?«itlf«tk>n  bccan  •  raontH 

tt  «<M  tfHUcmtiid  to  explortng  tttc  clr- 
■vroaiMlInf    ttv*    dliTinlMwT    of 
MtcArtliur.  and  reUWd  mlUtary  «nd 
(omcB  poOcy  taoM. 

Op  to  till*  potot.  tlM  prooedinff  have 
mmtnSif  ^41*— «*  to  ttala  purpoM.  thcmgh 
far  ttam  parfoetlr.  8om«  amn&tan  bavc  m- 
•tat«d  on  dvcOteff  kmg  on  laaue*  wlxlcly  re- 
■ovvtf  fMa  tba  main  path..  Some  baTC  be- 
labervd  potnU  ttiat  alrwdy  bava  be«n  d«alt 
»nh  a^te  and  acaia. 

But  ibimUt  Um  queatloiilng  baa  focxiaed 
OB  tte  MacAfthur  caaa  and  Its  effects  on 
vMtr  poOey.  In  porstut  o(  tta  basic  aims. 
tlkt  Smata  tniraat^tlng  grotip  properly  bad 
to  tntHTif*'''*  MacArthur  blmsclf.  the  Joint 
Ca^ifa  tt  staff.  SscretarT  of  X>etenae  Mar- 
ifeaU,  ■»«4  Sacntary  of  State  Acbeson.  Be- 
yond tHaaa  tbare  may  ba  a  bacdful  of 
ociMra  vbo  eaa  contribute  to  a  responsible 

Oantfof  Boaasx.  of  Oaorgla.  cbatrman  of 
tiM  groop.  haa  announced,  bowerer,  tbat 
h*  baa  •  Itot  of  mora  than  100  proapective 
wttBMMB.  It  la  hard  to  tmagloc  more  tban 
10  paicont  of  tbeae  with  anything  to  say 
shoot  tte  Mar  ftrtliiir  affair  that  la  baaed  on 
Biat  hand  koovladfa. 

Thla  iBVOTtlcatkw  d^Iy  was  not  intended 
to  pnwMa  a  faacral  and  continuing  fc^^m 
on  flwurinan  laral«n  policy  in  all  its  aspects. 
Bo*  that  la  what  It  would  tend  to  oecome 
If  tt  ahould  drag  co  long  enough  to  bear 
100    ■lliisaias.  or  even    half  that 


It  Is  perhaps  not  unfair  to  iiu^gpst  tliat  the 
Senate  ioon  s«?t  aside  its  gUnv-rous  }<jb  of 
inveatlgatlni;  for  tbe  grubby  b'Jt  essential 
task  of  Iswmalung 


It  has  come  for  the  partldpat- 

to  show  that  they  are  capable 

of  tftaetpihftlaf  tticmaelTea  in  tnquinea  of 
thJa  aert.  Heretofore  major  eangree»tonal 
limallgslinna  with  hMvy  partisan  overtones 
tew*  aknoat  tosrvttatdy  degenerated  into  wild 
y*4lf^^t  eamAmlB.  Hie  search  for  truth, 
(or  nal  guktonea  In  tbe  making  of  laws, 
kaa  haiB  loat  la  tha  shuffle. 

Tha  MaeArtbur  hearings  set  a  high  stsnd- 
a>d  of  iwttMiuaoce  In  the  beginning.  Since 
tiMB  tlMT*  have  been  some  marked  lapaes. 
hot  OMy  have  not  yet  dagescratad  mto  tha 
tea.    It  tbey  do.  than  tha  aver* 

dtlani  wUl  be  Ukaly  to  con- 

Ifettt  tha  United  Stataa  Sanat*  ta  In- 
«f  oaoductlng  a  whoUy  stateaman* 


I 


Canr.  of  Waahlngton.  did  nothing 
a  tbe  dtlaaaa'  raepact  for  tha  Sen- 
be  piopoaed  soberly  that  the  In- 
tartt*  tha  teatlmooy  of  WUUam 
loaac  navy  lieutenant,  dlecharged 
tar  «ittlaf  as  Intamperate  latter  In  erltk^sm 
d  AMMrtam  poUcy. 

Caara  aKoa*  waa  tluit  Ivana  might  give 
«bc  iiiMWinai  Tatuahia  Information  about 
tha  atata  of  litvy   moral*   in   the  Korean 
tbaatv.  WbKa  ha  had  served.    But  Bvans' 
bttlarty  plmatit  lattar  otnloualy  dlaqualiflea 
btai  fNaa  gtrtng  balanced,  unprejudiced  evl- 
allium     0   Cam   waota   that   evldanoe   and 
laaHy  eeMM«a  It  parttaant  to  the  UacArthur 
tBMbry.  let  htm  «al*et  at  random  aome  other 
naval  oAaar  aarrlxv  in  Xoraaa  waters.    Tbe 
only  tmr«T***"*  ahoald  be  that  tha  man  have 
a  i*pMtallnn  for  falrrjaaa  and  reaponatbtllty. 
BbI  flMMIflv  Mtmrnuk  and  hla  eoaamitta* 
-  tgnm  wta  h*   batter   advtiad   U   they 
[  tto  MacArthtir  procaadlngi  to  a  do**  as 
I  pa^hia  aft«  aihaaon  baa  wound 
MtaMoay.    By  tbat  tiaa.  tha  over- 
balk  of  vital  evtdanoa  will  be  in 
n  abcMld  ha  nor*  than  aaspi* 
to  mttg*  thr  faata  of 
tha  nala 
P«>»ey. 
tta  I*  paH^  M*  B««)y 
If  thi  QMaliwa  It  aaka.  but  by  wfeht  tt  doea. 
It  ha*  not  dooa  v«ry  much. 


Mintt  of  Mr.  Georfe  P.  Delaney 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE-i 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  WIER^  Mr.  Speaker  mv  sixxi 
friend  and  colleague.  Acgustint  B  Kfi- 
LEY.  of  Pennsylvania,  who  :s  now  attend- 
ing the  International  Labor  Con:  lence 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  very  k.ndlv 
sent  me  the  text  of  an  address  dtl-vered 
by  Mr.  George  P  Delaney.  internatior.Al 
representative  of  the  A.  F  of  L.  and 
delegate  to  the  labor  conference,  at  one 
of  the  organizations  ses,sions. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Delaney's  speech  in  the 
Rkcoro  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a.s 
follows : 

I  should  like,  before  commentlne  nn  the 
Director -General '8  report,  to  announce  that 
I  am  happy  and  gratified  that,  for  the  ftrst 
time  since  1945.  the  Coni^resa  of  Industri.il 
Or/anizatJons  has  Joined  with  the  Americ.ia 
Federation  of  Labor  In  participatm*;  in  the 
work  of  the  International  L.-\bor  Cn^aniza- 
tlon.  I  am  fortunate  In  having  as  my  ad- 
visers, m  addition  to  the  four  representativfs 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  four 
officials  of  th«  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
aatlons.  In  expressing  my  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  wage  policy  and  economic  srabih/a- 
tlon.  I  am  speaking  for  both  tne  C'  n^e-a 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the  Aiiien- 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  a-s  well  as  the  worlc- 
ers  erf  the  United  States  as  a  whule 

Under  the  threat  of  Corcmunis-  a^sres- 
slon.  the  free  nations  have  been  cnmpeUed 
to  rearm  In  self-defense.  With  rearm.iment 
has  come  a  new  danger  of  inflation  Infla- 
tion, once  It  appears,  tends  to  spread  withoi;t 
regard  to  national  boundaries,  until  it  be- 
eomea  the  common  property  of  all  natlct-.s. 
It  la.  of  course,  up  to  each  country  to  work 
out  Its  own  best  enswer  to  the  many  pmb- 
lema  which  arise,  according  to  us  o^-n  pa.-- 
tlcular  like*.  Nevertheless,  these  prublemi 
are  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  all  of  ils, 
and  It  la  both  timely  and  appropriate  th.^t 
they  should  be  brought  forward  for  di.sc  .s- 
aton  at  this  meeting. 

Theae  matters  are  complex  and  Invclved, 
but  they  have  very  practical  consequences, 
aa  we  have  learned  only  too  well  over  the 
past  decade  or  two.  In  particular,  the  qies- 
tlon  of  wage  policy — which  means  the  bre-.id 
and  butter  of  all  workers — is  a  matter  of 
Tltal  concern  to  trade  unions  everywhere. 

Speaking  for  the  workers  of  the  United 
State*,  w*  welcome  this  opportunity  to  n^- 
atata  her*  the  views  which  we  ha'  e  souk'ht 
to  adTane*  as  a  basis  for  public  [X)Hcy  with 
respect  to  wages  under  the  conditions  r:,c~w 
preraUlng  in  the  United  States. 

It  la  our  firm  belief  that  to  succeed  In  I's 
obJactlTca.  goTemmental  wage  policy  dur- 
ing t^i#  period  of  Inflation  must  b«  based 
upoo  a  rvcognltlon  of  three  basic  principles: 
1.  Tha  rol*  of  culleetlT*  bargaining,  and 
tha  pmetlc**  and  relatlonahlps  developed 
^Bd*r  eoUectlT*  bargaining,  must  continue 
to  ha  of  fundamantal  importance  to  the  na- 
tional aoonomy  Stepa  taken  in  accordance 
with  pubUc  poudaa  in  Che  field  of  wages 


ni.iv  sijpulement.  but  they  must  never  sup- 
pliat.   C'jUf^tive   bargaining. 

2  .No  policy  of  restraint  with  regard  to 
watres  can.  be  successful  unless  p  receded  by 
Hii  .••■■r-ail  system  of  antl-inf5  itlon  con- 
tr"c3.  ba'ied  squarely  upon  and  guided  by 
t.ii?  dortnae  ;  f  equality  of  sacrtfl'-e 

'  W'.ze  .'fstriunt  Is  not  an  er  d  In  Itself. 
t'r  ;'iC!i.:n  i.-<  the  basic  counter!  jrce  to  In- 
tl   • .:  W  i<!e  poilcie'?  which  pro  oke  Indu.s- 

t.'.i.  irirewt,  which  interfere  wr  h  the  best 
i,^*-  '.;  rriHnpi.wer  ,ind  resources,  o-  which  de- 
fr.-. f  AMfKers  of  any  real  stake  1;.  Industrial 
pr  .  r-'.s.s  liil  in  the  long  run  <  efeat  their 
<  A  .   rr  sider  purposes. 

l:  fh^'v  are  to  prove  successful  wa^e  poli- 
(  >-s  :riust  prove  adaptable  to  Industrial 
r-i.rvs  .m.i  to  changmz  connltinns  and 
!;rfds  They  must  seeli  to  avoid,  -ather  than 
'>^l:Jhcla^^e.  the  use  of  rigl  1  arbitrary 
:  '::•..  1.1  h.ivi.ng  r.o  better  justify -alien  than 
.1  ;:!,.i...  .rative     convenience  fhey     must 

.•■r  A  rkers  the  a.58urance  tha'  considera- 
t;  ;,-  :  tuatice  have  not  fallen  vi  tim  to  con- 
.suif- i-:.^ri3  ''f  expediency— that  '.heir  gnev- 
,ir;  'r-  ■  ire  to  recei  ."e  a  fair  hearing  and  prompt 
<icl  .  ■  meat,  and  that  ample  scop  J  will  be  al- 
1  .Tied  f  jr  the  allevlatidn  of  hardships.  They 
must  enooura.;e  the  correction,  -ather  than 
;r.p  perpetuation,  of  Inequities  i  nd  dispar:- 
t;t's  m  the  wage  structure 

r  stabilize  does  not  mean  to  nalte  static. 
R  J!.d  -ind  iiiflerilble  wage  control  •  could  only 
prme  detrimental  to  an  enilgl"  tened  con- 
cern of  stability,  particularly  In  .  onjunctioa 
with  a  long-range  defense  effort  such  as 
that  which  confronts  us  now.  They  couid 
only  have  an  adverse  effect  upoi.  labor  mo- 
bility, morale,  and  efficiency.  In  the  ad- 
m.-niatration  of  any  wage  program  flex- 
ibility IS  a  basic  requisite.  It  Is  essential 
to  =;enmne — aa  contrasted  with  superficial — ■ 
eiabiUty 

Thi.s  Lieana  that  a  high  degree  jf  trust  and 
reliance  should  be  placed  in  tl.e  practices 
aad  prcoedures  which  have  evolved  under 
C!  liective  bargaining.  A  workab  e  wage  sta- 
br.izatii.ia  p<..  >.cy  must  recognize  Uaat  coUec- 
tr,'e  barijainiag  Is  itself  a  system  of  equita- 
blf  stabilization.  Negotiated  'cage  agree- 
ments— unlike  prices  which  rise  from  day  to 
day  -eliminate  uncontrolled  luctuatlons, 
and  offer  guaranties  of  stablll  y  for  their 
duiitu.n  They  reduce  the  v  ncertalntiea 
and  speculative  influences  whl:h  are  pri- 
marl.y  responsible  for  Inflation. 

Fnrthermorr.  collective  bargaining  has 
dettfl^ped  reLiUsttc  and  practli  ,il  methods 
for  the  arfm.inl.stratlon  of  wag'  standards. 
on  the  basld  of  the  flrst-hand  etpertence  of 
rh  Ke  most  ramlllar  with  the  facis  of  a  given 
s.-u.ii.':n  In  view  of  its  staillizlng  role. 
c^iUective  bargaining  must  cor. '.Inue  to  be 
the  primary  means  by  which  these  standards 
a'e  established  and  admlnlstere  1.  National 
w  >.^e  policy  should  be  a  suj  plement  to, 
r-ither  than  a  substitute  for.  tie  collective 
b;vri--.»:ni:ig  process. 

Increases  In  the  general  le^  el  of  wages, 
serving  to  offset  Increases  In  living  costs. 
are  a  consequence  rather  thai  a  cause  'f 
price  inflation  Our  experlen  e  since  the 
Korean  outbreak  provides  am  Die  proof  of 
this  The  sharpest  price  Increiaes  have  oc- 
cvirred  la  commodities  where  wages  are  a 
relatively  negU'^ible  factor  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
auction,  and  for  which  the  Incomes  of  work- 
ers furnish  none  of  the  dlrec  market  de- 
m-snd  Commfxllty  market  sp*culation.  In- 
ventory hoarding  and  prcflteeilng  by  deal- 
ers .ind  manufacturers  have  be<  n  at  the  seat 
cf  the  inflationary  disease 

To  attempt  to  combat  Inflatl  )n  through  a 
p<  llcy  of  wage  restraint,  unaccompanied  by 
effective  price  controls,  or  to  leny  workers 
wage  adjustments  to  compenaite  for  price 
Increases,  would  be  to  attempt  to  cur*  that 
disease  by  attacking  one  of  Its  symptoma. 

To  approach  the  problem  of  nJlation  con- 
trol, through  the  rout*  of  waj*  restraint*. 
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■tanply  becatue  wages  are  meiia  to  eoctrol 
than  prices,  would  work  the  eravest  injustice 
upon  thoae  who  work  for  wagea  anrt  salaries, 
and  wotild  Impose  an  undue  share  of  the 
burden  upon  those  who  ar:  l«ut  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bear  it. 

American  w<K'ter8  are  willing  to  do  their 
part,  and  to  accept  their  just  share  of  any 
necessary  sacrifices  Involved  In  the  defense 
eUcrt.  But  we  say  that  they  must  not  be 
required  to  suSer  the  economic  conaeqeunces 
cf  legliilatlve  or  administrative  tenoemess 
toward  other  groups  that  are  actually  far 
better  able  to  bear  thla  burden  at  sacrlflce. 
Tbey  cannot  be  expected  to  take  kindly  to 
any  arrangement  whereby  they  are  called 
upon  to  subsidize — throtigh  reduced  Uvlng 
standards — special  priviiegea  and  immuni- 
ties accorded  to  trelr  empkjyers,  their  land- 
lords, the  merchants  with  whom  they  deal, 
or  to  speculators  and  profiteers  at  large. 

Not  only  would  stich  OiOllcles  violate  all 
standards  of  equity.  In  the  long  ran  they 
would  be  self-defeating.  To  attempt  to 
GfTset  inflationary  forces  through  a  policy  of 
harsh  restriction  on  wages  would  serve  only 
to  hide  for  a  time  the  basic  defects  and  fail- 
T;res  in  ether  vital  areata  of  control,  thereby 
endangering  the  cause  of  long-range  eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

The  fences  of  Inflation  should  be  counter- 
acted at  their  point  of  origin.,  and  in  those 
aroas  where  controls  will  involve  the  smallest 
P'-rsrble  degree  of  actual  hardship.  While 
wage-stabilization  policies  can  have  only  a 
negligible  ejlect  upon  iocomcs  In  the  hi^icr 
brucketf.  it  is  there  tbat  substantial  margins 
of  spending  can  be  moet  readily  curtailed 
without  Impairing  health,  welfare,  or  produc- 
tive efficiency.  Most  of  the  wage-earner's 
income,  on  the  other  hand,  la  spent  for  food. 
rent,  and  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

Enlightened  antl-lnflatlon  poUdcs  mvist 
include  an  equitahte  tajc  program,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  This 
means  that  taxation  should  bear  heaviest 
upon  individuals  with  high  Incomes  and 
corporations  with  large  profits.  It  should 
net  fuithrr  impair  the  living  standards  of 
lower-  and  middle-lncauxe  families,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  health  and  well-being. 

Such  policies  must  Include  an  effective 
and  actively  entorced  program  of  con- 
trols over  hoarding  and  spectilatlon.  as  well 
aa  price  controls.  They  mtist  Include  a  sys- 
tem of  production  controls  which  win  asstire 
the  flow  of  materials  and  resources  Into  the 
areas  of  greatest  actiial  civilian  and  defense 
needs.  Only  when  messures  such  as  these 
are  In  force  does  tt  become  appropriate  to 
ask  the  representatives  of  workers  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  their  wage  negotiations. 

In  closing.  I  can  perhaps  best  stmimarlze 
our  position  with  regards  to  the  ma]cr  ele- 
ments cf  a  proper  wage  policy,  in  a  gexieral 
system  of  an tl- Inflation  amtrols.  by  quoting 
from  the  statement  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cnltad  State*  by  the  United 
Labor  Policy  Committee  on  December  23. 
1»G0: 

"The  wage-stahillxation  policy  must  per- 
mit the  adjustment  of  wage  rate*  to  compen- 
sate for  increases  in  the  oust  of  living.  Wage 
stabilization  must  not  become  wage  fieemng. 
This  policy  must  al£0  provide  for  the  correc- 
tion of  substaodard  wagea  and  the  adjuat- 
i-ent  of  tnsqultias  In  existing  wage  rates 
within  or  between  indijstries.  The  now 
weil-recogmlasd  principle  that  wage  earners 
should  ^are  in  the  benefits  of  indtutrial 
progress  and  Increaaca  In  productivity  which 
the  Nation  must  and  will  have  ftom  Its  In- 
dustrial worfcara,  ahould  be  spedflcaily  em- 
bodied in  the  wag*-«tahillaatioD  policy.  Any 
wage-atahUlaatlon  policy  must  rccognlae 
cxisUng  coUactlve-borgmlning  agreements 
which  themadvc*  assure  stahUtty.    •    •    • 

"Overtime  payments  for  premltzm  work 
now  (oxitected  by  ecUactive-bargalnlng  agree- 
ments or  existing  law  must  continue  to  be 


held  Inviolate.  Theae  prtjvislcna  do  not  in 
any  way  preclude  the  worklig  of  a  workweek 
longs-  than  that  now  considered  to  be  nor- 
mal. They  merely  provkle  the  Incentive  for 
prcdtictlve  overtime  and  hcUday  wark.** 
The  comminee  further  riated  that: 
"Our  labor  force  te  the  Nation's  greatest 
single  asset.  Steps  shoUiJ  be  taken  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  oiir  manpower  re- 
sources. These  steps  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  free  labor  can  cat-prodUi:e  slAve 
labor.  Free  labor  will  play  its  role  ta  attain- 
ing our  objective  of  mazlmum  production." 


Boifariaa  People  Ov  Wataral  Allies 
Afuast 


EXTENSION  OP  IlEMARKS 
or 

mn.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoxs:3f 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Wednesdaif,  June  20.  1$51 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wiscon^n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Bulgarian  people  kist  all 
possibility  for  tbeir  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence when  the  So'riet  troops 
marcfaed  into  Bulgaria  in  Septonber 
1944,  aiMl  irvrtaitrd  a  Commnnist-CMi- 
trolled  cliqiie  into  power. 

These  Bulgarian  peopk  suffer  ix>t  only 
from  the  Communist  terrorism  but  in 
addition  as  a  minority  group  trod  upon 
by  the  aggieaaife  and  imperialistic  poli- 
cies of  the  Ooramunists  in  the  Kremlin. 
These  subjected  people  ire  moet  eager 
to  strike  a  blow  for  fret-dom  when  the 
time  is  opportune.  They  arc  our  natural 
alBes  who  are  in  the  Titnguard  of  the 
fight  asainst  imperialist  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
ready  to  assist  the  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed. To  set  forth  mere  clearly  th«e 
feelings  of  the  America:!  people  and  iu 
order  to  give  a  new  direction  to  our  fw- 
eign  policy.  I  Introduced  into  the  House 
on  June  7, 1951,  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 12' — a  resolution  to  assist  the 
]&ilganan  people  in  tte-ir  stn;«gle  for 
liberation  from  their  preient  Commimist 
enslavemient. 

The  resolution  expresas  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  iieople  with  the 
Bulgarian  people,  and  t.heir  conviction 
as  to  the  rights  of  these  people  to  their 
basic  freedoms  and  to  a^ -determina- 
tion. Tbe  resolution  exsaresaes  the  hopes 
of  the  American  people  for  the  eariy 
liberation  of  the  Bulgarian  peopte  and 
requests  the  President  t3  explore  meth- 
ods whereby  the  American  people  and 
the  United  States  Govenunoit  can  assist 
the  Bulgarian  people  in  their  struggle 
for  liberatioa. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
Fresidait  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
its  United  Nations  repre»ntatives  to  de- 
mand Vb»t  tiie  United  Nations  charge 
the  Communist  regime  of  Ruasia  with 
aggression  in  Bulgarte.  and  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  from  ISulgaria  of  the 
Soviet  secret  poSee  aad  of  oth^  agents 
of  Soviet  imperialist  dtaninatlon.  It 
farther  urges  that  the  United  Nations 
reprcEcntatives  be  diret:ted  to  demand 
that  tree  elections  be  liekl  in  Bulgaria 


under  police  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  tbe  United  States  properly  takes 
advanta^  of  this  basic  Soviet  waikness 
by  strongly  encouraging  Bulgarians  and 
other  nationalities  in  opposition  to  tbn 
CcMDmunist  imperialist  regime  we  m/k^' 
weQ  be  able  to  avert  world  war  m. 

If.  nonetheless,  total  war  should  be 
precipitated  by  Communist  recklessness, 
our  victory  may  d^xnd  on  the  siqiport 
of  these  nozi-Russbui  peopki  living  akmg 
the  vulnerable  edges  ot  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire. 

In  formulating  a  inmctical  program 
of  assistance  to  these  oppressed  people. 
America  is  in  a  poCcmtiaUy  fmtonate 
position,  since  we  already  have  within 
our  borders  various  American  political 
groups  and  many  Americans  with  ties 
of  kinship  in  Bulgaria  who  can  offer  ad- 
vice and  assistance. 

Tbe  text  of  House  Qmcurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121 ,  which  was  r^erred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Attai}.-s,  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Amertean  people  ha^e  long 
accepted  the  basic  prlnctptes  set  f crth  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independeaee  of 
1T76  In  the  fotlowtx^  word*:  "'  •  •  That 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  wtth  certain  unalien- 
able Btghta.  that  anaong  thaae  an  Ufa.  Uh- 
cTty.  and  the  Punott  ot  Bapptnasa.  lliat 
to  aacure  these  rlghta.  Ooearaiaasts  are  ta- 
sUtuted  among  Mitm.  deriving  tbdr  Just  pow- 
froa  the  oonssm  d  tha  govariMd. — ^That 

deatnietive  ol  tha**  end*,  tt  la  tbm  Right  of 
tha  Paopl*  to  altar  or  to  ahoUah  tt.  aad  to 
Institute  new  Govemaaent.  laying  Its  f oanda- 
tioa  on  siich  pr1ncipl*s  ami  orgmnlzU^  tta 
powers  In  such  form,  a*  to  them  shaU  arem 
most  likely  to  tfcct  their  Safaty  aad  Bap- 
ptneas.";  and 

Whncaa  the  Amsrlean  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all  men. 
everywhere,  at  aU  times  and  under  all  tarma 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  theae  prUictplaa  flow  from  certain 
essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  Author  of  erery 
human  being  and  the  Sotirce  of  his  rlghta 
and  that  lather  tbe  state  nor  any  other  hu- 
man agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any 
human  b^ng  or  violate  bis  rights: 

That  the  state  Is  s  so-vant  to  mankind  and 
not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its  ad- 
ministrative or  poUee  power*  *o  as  to  mafca 
of  th«n  weapons  to  vlolat*  human  rights  or 
to  terrorlae  the  peo{de; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
only  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and 

CGtBDCtnnsM  a  PSHoaorHT  or  sLavaiT 


^p<WT*iTHml*m  waan  *  hisnaxd— 
tarlan  (doak  and  poa**  aa  tha  me— tah  of 
■octal  luatlee  but  in  nalltf  ha*  given  rtoe 
to  the  most  reaedoaary  reghna  of  our  time 
bH*ad  on  barbarlam  and  *tav*ry  as  a  nmAt  at 
its  tmmoral  doctrlna  foundsd  in  maliea  let- 
ting man  agatnat  man.  elaas  against  ela**. 
and  aU  man  agatnst  God;  and 

Whereas  communism  thrusts  Itself  beyond 
etni  government  and  political  philosophy, 
elatmtng  the  whcd*  man,  denying  all  spirit- 
ual vaiuea.  denyh^  his  Inalienable  rlghta. 
and  seeklug  to  transtorm  all  human  iMtng* 
oraatad  by  Ood  In  Bto  image  into  souUom 
btoiogteal  tmit*.  fitted  Into  a  military  sad 
economic  machine  daalgnad  tar  a  world  icv- 
oiuttoa:  and 

comnmxat  aBzma  or  atTuumta 

Whereas  the  Cosnmvnlst  reglma  In  th* 
Soviet  Union  wroogfuUy  seised  and  occnplad 


1 


^1 


Aarii 
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la  fcymaabrr  1»44  hj  dcctarti^ 

Biareiitmc  la  thctr  troofM,  and 
Into  po««r  a  Communlat-«on- 
cdqiw  wttteb  mUTMt  fnto  »  Com- 
•mkttlc*  with  tlM  Cam- 
IB  RuMla:  MMl 
tlM  CoatiBunlBt  ragtSM  In  tto« 
Bcmn  UntaB  forUMr  ctastrored  all  poMlbU- 
tty  rcr  tlM  ft— dcMB  and  tndvpvndcnc*  of 
BttlfBrta  sad  ntbjecttfd  tbe  cotuttry  to  tb« 
<nRii:^«<«  eootroi  of  tb«  Coramunut  rvflme 
tm  UM  aovlat  Union  b^  lntlmVd«Uii«  mxni  ter- 
nrtttBt  kU  polHlcml  partlm  oppoatnf  the 
OoamiiuiiMa.  pwttrulaiiy  tb«  AiTrart&nx  and 
SariMX  rtMBocnrts:  by  beaUofa.  murders,  fahte 
•mats,  aatf  Imprtaonunent  d  tbouaands  of 
BttlcmiiAn  laadtris  Inrludlng  ibe  amat  of 
O.  M.  DimltroT  and  tla*  hamrtng  of  mko'.a 
PMkov.  laadari  ot  tb*  Acrartaii  Pmrty:  by  un- 
ilMiutnUm  by  d«c«tt  and  coercion  the  Pmthrr- 
tead  fYoot  and  trajufarmln^  tt  Into  a  Com- 
munlxt  toot:  by  ari'anic  control  of  tbe  news- 
papers and  labot  untoiu.  by  UnpoalD«c  trade 
•grccoienU  vtth  tba  Soviet  Union:  by  un- 
poatoc  tJMtr  tyranny  by  tntlmldatlon.  coer- 
ckm.  and  tcrrortaoa  In  fraudulent  elections: 
Wfwnm*  tins  terrorizlnii  (UbjugaUon  of 
the  paopM  at  BulvarU  baa  been  expmsed 
Is  tim  words  of  Unitc-d  Statca  Supresae  Court 
Jnatlee  la  the  recent  case  of  American  Com- 
BunlcmUon  Aaaodatlon  Terms  Douda  (3^9 
U  S.  at  p.  439)  :  "Tbe  International  police 
gtaXM  baa  crept  otct  Eastern  Europe  by  de- 
ovpUoB.  eocrckMX  coup  d>tat.  terrorlxm.  and 
aad 

cauMvmmr  mtaoa  ajto  rraAinrr 

itinlBm  baa  taken  tb«  Uvea  of 
at  human   belnfrs  In  Bui- 
Mkpioyed  uzLspealiable  brutal- 
IV*  tb*  poprulatlon — 

of  their  farms  and 
Into  landleaa  a^cul- 
by  destroying  tbe  small 
and  Tfflagw  ^^  re~creatlng  imall  ag- 
fleattTiral  vUlafaa  to  bouse  these  landless 
paaaaaCa  aad  tranapianted  city  residents. 

By  fhalnlin  workers  to  tbctr  factories  and 
liaiMfiaiiilin  Umid  taxto  hocaelesa  Industrial 
robota. 

9f  <a|lililt.  all  people  of  freedom  of  crea- 

Uw   worlt  and    thoucbt   aad   transforming 

tkiM  tato  io-rUa  aiavM  of  tbe  state. 

By  stttaailt?tnc  all  rla»—  to  the  cubhuman 

\  at  mtmm  liaprtaotUDCct  and  forced- 


aad  dispenal  of  whole  pop- 


f  nort«t>  npoo  the  Bulfcarian 
In  ordar  to  datroy  the  Bulgarian  tra- 
aod  colture  and  nationality:  and 

titnlam  la  la  the  proocaa  of 

the  laacttutkm  ctf  the  family  In 

bf  taordliiatc  cxmtrol  of  the  children 

torcad    tadoctrtnatlon    In    oom- 

bf  aacttac  biwhIwib  of  tha  same 

aaothar   throucb    fear 


la  la  the  procaaa  of 

la  Bytala  by  foatarlng 

aad  paraacuttnc  the 

oC  the  paopie, 

lathe  hevta 

bf  ■III <■  lug  tha  rapcaaania- 

tajr  dastmeOon  of  plaoea  of 

tlM  aboutloo  of  raUctoo*  ic- 

kr  luliailin  only  rMlgtams  aarr- 

to  tba  Ktmtm.  and  by  daUyti^ 

of  Um 

la    ilaaliuylin    the 

of  SHitifla  by  ra«a0at  tlM  fana- 

kf  atr^vttc  Um  eovatry  oC  Its  r»- 

by  tnartafaatac  tha  Palgailaii  Amy 

iBto  aa  ummd  tor  furtbar 


COMMUNISM  rosTras  coffmcr 
Whereas  communism  m  order  to  extcrid 
etui  further  its  tyranny  concentrates  us  er- 
foru  on  promcHnR  artificial  hostU*  reelimzs 
between  the  fneridly  and  p«;ice-i<)VUiir  Bu!- 
ganan  petiple  and  the  people  of  the  Uia'»-d 
States  and  ot  other  free  nutums  whos*-  ba-ic 
aspirations  as  human  belncs  are  !df::n <•... 
and  who  have  no  real  conriictina  iiii<^;ps;3, 
a:id 

Whereas  azreetnents  made  tjy  any  one  r 
more  of  the  fie«>  natinns  with  thp  M  >sc  a- 
Communist  regime  that  niw  enslaves  lie 
people  of  BulRarla  or  with  the  B';'.l  i-ic: 
piip'p*'t  regime  materialiv  H:.d  '.  r  .  v 
strenRthens  the  ivninnv  in  ;t,s  power  we  i.;t*!,s 
the  resistance  ..f  the  yu,.K.iri.ii.  ',  !^  p.-  '  > 
Communist  tyranny  and  dims  *hetr  :.  v-^ 
for  liberation,  such  a.;;reemcnts  t:<i:..-  i.  ■■■I 
fcy  the  Communut  rfi^ime  only  t<  ^'^  >  :- 
vantage  for  the  purp<.)«e  of  accumuid.uii^ 
greater  strength,  and  t.-^  the  dis.idvantage  of 
every  other  ruur.Ty  sPi?icin^  honorably  to 
com.>Tse  differences  with  v..  It  being  one  of 
the  prime  tei^hniques  of  rnmmuni'm  to  dis- 
rt'card  the  truth  ar.d  honor  .i;id  the  obliga- 
tion of  agreements  whpuevpr  oopcrtune;  and 
Wher>a3.  m  contrast  lo  the  trc.icherous 
lL:u  c  iiumns  that  operate  In  the  :ree  coun- 
tries of  the  w.irld  to  enslave  them  to  inter- 
national communism,  there  exists  in  Bul- 
garia a  pctential  'orce  trr  freedom  err.;.-  ■  i-d 
of  the  ireat  majority  of  the  pe^tple  '.vh'^  vt  .r:i 
for  liberty,  which  force  if  activated  nv  -i.e 
encouragement  and  positive  aid  of  free  ;>■  - 
pies  of  the  world,  will  enable  them  to  >•.!•-'.;•  e 
under  the  Communist  tyranny  and  pre^j.-.re 
the  way  for  their  eventmil  literHtion  •ii.d 
thus  h:lp  place  miiiiiind  on  tho  pirn  'j 
peace,  and 

BT7LCAXIANS  *  sntcsc  roaci:  for  freetom 

Whereas  paj;t  tragic  mistakes  in  the  p^  '.'.- 
cies  of  certain  of  the  free  natiuni  inciudii.^ 
that  of  the  United  States,  tow-.rd  Bu.,:.in,\. 
based  on  the  a.ssumption  that  c:.l!.iD>Tiit;  i; 
with  the  Communists  was  possible  ^ir.cl  a 
failure  to  fully  unde.'stand  the  truf  ii.i'ur" 
eitent.  and  the  enormity  of  rommunisn'.  s 
a',')?re^slve  desi^s.  h.^ve  .substantia'.lv  con- 
tributed toward  strengthening  the  C<im- 
munist  regime  in  Bulearla  and  piacii.g  the 
Communist  conspiracy  ui  a  posrUm  where 
It  now  la  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  world 
peace  and  the  free  progress  of  mankind  com- 
pelling the  United  States  and  ither  :ree  n.i- 
tlons  again  to  undertake  a  »ast  program  A 
rearmament:  and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reUirtanre 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  frre- 
dom:  and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone  coupled  ^'.'h 
an  attempt  to  compose  differences  with  tne 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  arree- 
ments  leaving  undlsturtjed  said  regime  and 
Ita  present  enormous  conquests  if  agijressi  ii 
will,  over  a  perlixl  of  years,  place  a  crashii.s? 
burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free  world 
that  eventually  could  well,  of  liseir.  de.^t.r  .,■ 
freedom:  tnd  such  agreements  and  treaties 
would  tend  to  stabilize  said  regime  m  r^ 
conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a  way  f 
life  that  has  declared  war  on  all  huma:i  na- 
ture under  lu  aimtrol:  and 

Whercaa  the  world  cannot  long  crirmue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free  Now  ^here- 
fore.  ba  It 


puxwosRiv  roB  BCLCAaiA.N  rroptt 
Hesoired  by  tAie  House  ot  RfjrreseniaHifi 
(the  Senate  etmrumng) .  That  the  C<in«ress 
of  tha  United  States  hereby  reaflSmns  the  his- 
torle  frlaadahlp  of  the  American  people  with 
tha  Bulgarian  people  between  whom  there 
are  Innumarable  tics  of  kinship  and  cuncern- 
tnf  whose  mutual  aspiration*  for  demt>cracy. 
liberty,  and  Justice  there  has  always  been  an 
alUanea:  than  the  American  motives  for  these 
aapirattoms  and  thla  alliance  He  deep  became 
tha  United  States  of  America  was  fv>unded 
and  has  been  built  largely  by  the  oppressed 
psopiaa  from  all  countries. 


B.^  ar  iicHTs  AKD  raEiooMa  or  n  ixakiam 

PIOPLt 

Src  a  (a)  The  Congress  of  tl.e  United 
States  hereby  expresses  the  firm  >  onvlction 
of   'he   American  people  that   the  f>€ople  ot 

Bu,t:aria  have  the  right  of  self-dete-mlnation 
t  )  le  e overnj-d  by  their  own  consent  ba.-ed 
on  'he  free  e-\pres8ion  of  p>opular  will  In  a 
free  •  .ecrion.  and  that  no  nation  i  an  be  de- 
prive,. .  f  territory  by  force  or  thre  it  of  force 
and    that    no    nation   can   keep   tcTltory   by 

fi  'fe 

(b  It  is  further  expressed  to  b;  the  firm 
c  I.'  •■-ri"ii  (>'  the  American  peop!'  that  the 
pe.  m;,.  ,r  Bulgaria  have  the  right  ti  the  basic 
free'i.  m.s  for  which  they  have  lone  struttiiled 
aid  :  r  *-hi-'h  In  World  War  II  the;  together 
will:  I'.her  p«M)ple.  shed  their  blood,  among 
whicn  tr'"edom.*  are — 

(1)  The  ruht  of  peasant.'*  to  heir  own 
Isnd.  to  worl:  it  as  they  see  fit.  and  to  dispose 
of  the  fruits  'M  their  labor  as  they  see  fit, 

i2>  The  ruht  of  the  workers  to  select 
freelv  'he  type  and  place  of  thei-  employ- 
ment and  to  ol.taln  equitable  f  ages  and 
decent  workms?  hours  and  condltioi  .s  thrcu^h 
the  or'-an:z  ;t!on  of  their  own  truly  Inde- 
pendent trade-unions. 

i3i  The  mht  rf  intellectuals  tj  freedom 
of  scientific  i.nd  artistic  creation,  t  )  freedom 
of  cultural  Intercovir-e  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  the  e.stablishment  of  ed  icatlonal. 
sciei'.tlflr,  and  cultural  InstltutK  ns  Inde- 
peiKlfiit  of  state  control: 

1  The  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
r.,  ~  s  to  Immediate  liberation  ar  d  aid  in 
rew:i'i:.itatior.: 

I.'  The  freedom  of  religion,  ot  saeech.  of 
thoiKh'    and  >  >f  the  press: 

e  The  rig.ht  of  the  people  peai  eably  to 
a.^^e.1^.ie  t'l  be  secure  In  their  persons. 
h.ji.,is,  pat>er<  and  effects  against  uireason- 
able  searrhe*  and  seizures: 

(7)  The  rikiht  of  the  people  to  life  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  of  property:  and  the 
rirht  nf  an  accused  to  a  speedy  an  1  public 
rr;.i:  in  accordance  with  principles  of  law 
iit.d  Justice; 

I  H '  The  freedom  of  movement  wl  hln  the 
coun-ry  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
hieh  seas.  t<,>gether  with  the  freedor.i  to  en- 
gaze  In  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  md  in  all  peaceful  actlvl  les: 

(9)  Tlie  freedom  of  families  fr^m  the 
Communist  way  of  life  and  from  undue  state 
Interference  and  control,  rnd  of  pa'ents  In 
the  •>dMrrtrior.  of  their  own  children    and 

(10  I  The  freedom  of  the  armed  forces  to 
defe!:d  the  legitimate  Interests  of  tie  Bul- 
2ari an  people,  the  right  and  obligatlcn  of  the 
ari:.ed  forces  to  protect  the  people  f -om  the 
C'jn;nvur.lst  tyranny,  and  the  f reedoi  i  of  the 
a.-rr.ed  forces  from  being  used  by  tl  e  Com- 
nr:ni.-t  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  foice  both 
a«;aii:st  Us  own  people  and  against  leacelul 
nations. 

AMERICAN   StJPPOrr  POa   LOXaATTOI     ov 
BULGAKIA 

Sfc  1  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
f.-ieriil  hip  for  the  Bulgarian  people,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  expresses 
the  strong  hope  of  the  American  people  for 
the  e.irly  liberation  of  the  Bulgarian  p)eoplea 
fr"m  their  Communist  enslavement.  To  as- 
sist m  bringing  about  that  liberation  at  the 
Pitrlien  posftible  date,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  requested — 

( 1 )  To  fr.rmulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign piilicy  which,  among  ether  things, 
recognizes  the  essentially  evil  nature  of  the 
international  Commuinst  regime,  bent  on 
the  destrutcion  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  free  world  and  distinguishes  between 
this  resume  and  the  people  enslaved  by  it; 

1 21  To  direct  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations; 

(A)  To  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charsre  the  Communist  regime  of  Rusala  with 
aggression  in  Bulgaria  in  violation  of  tha 
busK-  charter  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  rubbing  Bulgaria  of  its  freedom 
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and  independence,  and  In  violation  of  its 
International  agreenoents  and  of  interna- 
tional law  and  Justice. 

(b)  To  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Bul- 
parla  of  Son-let  secret  police  military,  and 
civilian  officials,  and  other  c\)cn  and  secret 
agents  of  Soviet  Imperialist  domination  who 
are  there  as  a  result  of  Communist  agjres- 
sicn  and  whose  continued  presence  con- 
stitutes a  breach  of  peace,  and  threatens 
further  breaches  of  International  peace  and 
security: 

icl  To  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Bulgaria  under  prjlice  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  after  a  prcpitratory  period 
nei-CKary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
munist terror,  in  order  to  recstabltsh  peace 
and  Justice  in  Bulgaria  and  better  secure 
International  peace  and  security 

f.l)  To  explore  methiDds  whereby  the 
Anie.'-lcan  people  through  their  Government, 
and  by  private  means  with  Government  as- 
sistance and  othcrwifie.  may  offer  aid  and 
ni'T.'il  suppi  rt  to  active  fivrhters  new  stru;;- 
pUnz  for  the  liberation  of  the  people  ';f 
Bulgaria  and  oiher  Communist-dominated 
c>.untnes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  June  4,  19'j1,  I  intro- 
duced in  Congress.  House  Concurrent 
Resoiuticn  117,  expressing  the  sense  cf 
the  Conpresis  tliat  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  its  recognition  of  the 
present  Communist  government  in  B'll- 
t.ar!a.  The  text  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lovs: 

V.  hereas  the  American  people  have  had  an 
historic  and  abiding  fnenciship  with  the 
people  of  Bulgaria  between  whom  and  the 
American  people  there  are  innumerable  ties 
including  those  of  kinship;  and 

Wherei'.s  the  American  people  hereby  re- 
assert their  deep  friendshirj  for.  and  their 
sincere  desire  for  peaceful  and  harmonious 
relations  with,  the  Bulgarian  people:  but 

Whereas  the  present  Communist  regime 
which  has  enslaved  the  Bulgarian  people  has 
been  forced  tipcn  them  by  the  Communist 
regime  cf  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  in  no  way 
representative  of  the  JulgarUm  pe<^le:   and 

Whereas  &aid  Conun  mist  regime  of  Bul- 
parin,  in  order  to  extend  still  further  its 
tyranny  ever  the  Bulgarian  people,  concen- 
trates its  eSorts  on  promoting  artificial  hos- 
tile feelings  between  the  friendly  and  peace- 
loving  fietrple  of  Bulgaria  and  the  people  uf 
the  United  States  and  of  other  free  nations 
whose  basic  aspirations  as  human  beings  are 
identical  and  who  have  no  real  conflicting 
Interests:  and 

V,' hereas  the  American  people  believe  th.iit 
they  should  not  longer  acquiesce  in  the 
degradation  which  is,  being  forced  upon  the 
Bulgarian  people  by  said  Communist  re- 
gime    Now    therefore,  be  it 

Revolted  lyy  the  Hotuie  of  Representatives 
(the  Smcte  conrurhng ) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  ;hat  the  United  States 
should  forthwith  withdraw  its  recognition  uf 
the  present  Communist  government  of 
Bulgaria. 


No  Panacea  for  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  KEWTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  Jme  20,  1951 

Mr,  WHTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mtirks  in  the  Record .  I  include  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "No  Panacea  for  Defense," 


appearing  in  the  Park  Citj-  Daily  News. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  on  June  11,  1&51: 

Despite  the  many  sobering  iitatcments  ut- 
tered by  our  best  qualified  and  most  re«pon- 
Bible  military  men.  the  notion  persists  among 
our  Capitol  Hill  generals  that  air  power  Is  a 
magic  force  which  alone  la  eoough  to  pro- 
tect us. 

Our  world  today  Is  confuaeil  and  tangled. 
You  can't  blame  men  for  searcilng  for  neatly 
paci:?-;'cd  solutions.  The  panacea,  the  con- 
venient formula — these  exert  a  powerful 
ap;>eal    • 

But  the  problem  of  defending  the  United 
States  In  a  world  beset  by  hiBtil.-'  commu- 
nism JuEt  can't  be  dealt  witli  by  waving  a 
wand  m  the  direction  of  the  Air  Force. 
There  is  no  simple,  pciniess.  ccimfortable, 
and  inexpensive  way  to  give  this  Nation  an 
adecjuate  defeTi,se 

Every  general  who  kno-Ks  his  business  has 
told  us  th2t  war  is  a  team  action.  cp.Uing  for 
ground,  sea,  and  air  forces  ir,  combination. 
The  bicgesi  air  force  In  the  w:rld  could  not 
guarantee  Americas  safety  if  we  had  no 
Navy  and  no  Army. 

For  unless  such  a  force  was  to  be  purely 
defensive.  It  couid  not  cjjerat  i  without  ad- 
vance overseas  bases  from  » :iich  uj  strike 
at  the  enemy.  Nj  top  military  :n;;n  anywhere 
Will  argue  that  even  a  defensive  air  torce 
coulu  afford  to  be  without  an  cuter  frlnpe  of 
scrcering  bases  beyond  mainland  United 
States. 

But  if  overseas  bases  are  tt  be  supplied 
and  held,  a  navy  is  needed  to  protect  the 
supply  lines  and  an  army  to  secure  the 
grouiKl  installations.  The  Air  Force  itself 
cannot  perform  thene  tasks  cxc«  pt  on  a  lim- 
ited audi  very  cfjstly  scale.  Any  lawmaker 
who  thinks  otherwise  should  Inquire  into  the 
huge  cost  of  the  PaciSc  airlift,  a  purely  sup- 
plementary supply  service  in  the  Korean 
war. 

Since  none  of  our  top-rank  nulitary  men 
think  in  strictly  defensive  terms,  we  li^d 
countless  bases  in  many  part£  cf  the  world 
to  give  our  striking  arm,  the  Strategic  A!r 
Command,  the  advance  Jumping-off  area 
essential  to  offensive  action. 

Only  a  fair  share  of  those  bast-s  are  on  is- 
lands or  other  territory  under  the  control 
of  this  country  The  retnalnder  wcu'.d  have 
to  be  located  on  fcretgn  soil. 

That's  why  both  our  military  and  our  po- 
litical leaders  stress  the  neceaelty  of  tight 
alliances  with  the  friendly  nations  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East,  particularly  For 
Rusiia  is  the  only  conceivable  major  enemy 
the  United  States  might  flght,  and  we  could 
net  hope  to  deal  effective  air  blows  against 
the  Soviet  Union  without  bases  ringing  that 
country  ^t  fairly  dose  range 

We  all  have  been  told  many  times  by  the 
experts  that  our  fearsome  atomic  bombs 
wUi  not  be  of  much  use  to  as  if  we  cannot 
deliver  tbem  against  tbe  enemy.  They  me&n 
what  they  -.ay. 

True  enough,  the  present  B-36  and  the 
future  B-52  bombers  are  capable  of  taking 
cS  from  United  States  fields,  dumping  an 
atomic  load  on  Russia  and  retiirnuig  here. 
But  we  do  not  have  and  will  not  have  vast 
fleets  of  these  giants.  They  cost  upward  of 
$4,000,000  each.  Tbey  are  extremely  compli- 
cated, and  a  crew  must  train  or  years  to 
operate  them  properly.  We  could  net  pos- 
eibiy  stake  everything  on  them. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mands  striking  power,  with  atomic  bombs 
or  any  other,  mast  come  from  intermediate 
bombers  like  the  B-29.  the  B-SO.  and  the 
B-47  Jet.  These  planes  are  dependent  on 
secQiidary  baaes  nearer  their  targets.  With- 
out the  bases,  the  planes  bave  Uttle  value. 

Prom  tbia  bard  fact  there  is  no  escape,  next 
even  for  the  giddiest  Congressman  dreammg 
of  the  wonders  oi'  aj  power. 


Air  strength  today  Is  Inseparable  from  na- 
val and  ground  strength,  and  It  is  linked  Juit 
as  tightly  with  the  maintenance  of  political 
alliances  which  can  assure  to  us  tbe  forward 
bases  that  will  make  that  power  effectUe. 


Baltic  Stale*  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MAitXAm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVTS 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker .  June 
16  was  designated  as  Baltic  States  Day 
by  Mayor  Thomas  D  Alesandro,  Jr.,  of 
Baltimore.  On  that  day  the  msmbers 
of  the  Baltic -American  societies  held  a 
mass  meeting,  to  commemorate  the  elev- 
enth anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
the  free  governments  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithaania.  and  the  annexation  of 
their  territory  by  Soviet  Russia. 

On  tiiat  occasion,  the  Honorable  J. 
Kajeckas.  counselor  of  the  Lithuanian 
Legation,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  It 
is  a  privilege  to  insert  his  speech  in  the 
Recosd : 

Today  the  Br.Ulc  peoples  mark  tbetr  Oeno- 
clde  Day.  Genocide  la  a  recently  coined 
word  but  m  its  application  to  Lithuania  tt 
is  as  old  as  her  history. 

All  Lltbiiauia's  struggles  In  tbe  past  have 
been  stru^gies  for  survival,  struggles  ttgalnst 
genocide.  Tbe  Boru^alans  or  oid  Prusstana 
and  tbe  Jotvingiai  of  tbe  ssme  race  as 
Liihuanians  and  Latvians  pcrlsbed  In  tbetr 
struggles  for  survival:  tbe  Borasdanc  were 
annihilated  by  the  Teutonic  Knlgbts.  the 
Jotvingl^  mostly  by  tbe  E3st<era  Slavs. 

At  the  end  of  the  elgbteeuth  century 
Lithuania  was  conquered  and  enslaved. 
ThL=  was  an  act  of  genc<:ide  universally 
known  as  the  greatest  international  crime 
of  that  century.  Other  aspects  of  genocide 
foi loved:  forcible  Pokwilzatioc .  Russiflcatlon 
and  deportations  to  Siberia.  As  a  resL  ,t  of 
£n  attempt  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  Czar- 
ist  oppression.  Lithuaniana  for  ail  of  40 
years  (1864  to  1904)  were  deprlvec'  even  of 
the  printed  word  in  their  own  langmge.  A 
horrible  and  repulsive  measure  when  one 
thinks  of  ezlie  to  Siberia  for  tbe  possess  ton 
cf  even  a  prayer  book  or  an  elementary  text 
bcMjk  in  one's  own  language.  Tbat  was  not 
enough.  Attempts  were  nmde  to  destroy  the 
very  acul  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by  de- 
stroying its  Catholic  faith  and  of  converting 
tbem  to  Rinslan  Orthodoxy.  The  massacre 
of  Krazlai  is  a  striking  example  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Tbe  Lithuanian  people's  chaltec  of  snlfer- 
ing  was  not  yet  consumnaatcd.  After  a  com- 
paratively short  period  of  independence  and 
Joy  between  the  two  world  wars,  another 
and  still  greater  trial  has  befallen  Lithuania, 
a  trial  which  in  Lithuania  and  elsewhere  led 
to  the  cotnlng  of  that  horrlbte  word:  geno- 
cide. 

Barbaroos  deeds  of  sthcistic  Boistaevtk  1m- 
pertallxm  striving  to  kill  both  body  and  soul 
of  'JbK  Lithuanian  nation  eaceed  sll  Im- 
agination and  exceed  even  tboee  of  iml- 
versally  known  tyrants  of  history. 

During  several  rughts  of  June  liM\  alone, 
nearly  40,000  Lithuanians  were  either  de- 
ported or  liquidated.  After,  the  so-called 
Soviet  Ilberatifm  of  Lithaania,  other  waves 
of  mass  defKrtatlons  followed  under  the 
most  humiUstiog  ccndltiona.  which  de- 
prived Lithuania  of  hundreds  of  thcusands 


•■plan*  tt  rar  MB 


mna  bA*  been  JutU  largely  by  itie  uppresseU 
p«<9pi««  Irom  all  countries. 


h'ish'   rh.irter   und   principle*  of  the   United 
Natiuns,  for  robbing  Bulgaria  of  lU  frfedom 
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o(  tu  mtoaWtant*  Ai:  wvrt  <J*port«d  to  cer- 
tain tfeatli  In  Siberia  where  moat  of  them 
hare  alrvadf  d'.ed  About  80.000  otber«. 
knova  aa  dwpiaced  peraooa.  ar«s  now  »cat- 
tered  o*«  the  face  of  ttie  earth 

No  nation,  not  reen  the  belH|rerenU  oC  the 
teat  wcrM  war.  »uffer»d  greater  Icaaes  in 
proportion  to  betr  population  th»  \  did 
UthuaxUa.  Wbat  I  m;  at  Uthuanla.  la 
aquallT  trua  of  the  other  two  siater  repub- 
Uea:  Latvta  aad  btonla.  Tbia  state  of  af- 
fairs attU  continuca.  More  and  more  Inno- 
cwnt  people  are  every  da?  being  \cTtflc«d  to 
grmOj  botehevtam  LUe  an  octopus,  it 
risrhm  ont  for  more  and  more  vtcttzos 

Ttm  Battle  people — Toaof  and  old— men. 
^Tfy^  chUttren  arc  being  merdleaaly 

in  tJae  moat  brutal  manner  only 

» tikcy  are  weak,  because  they  stand  in 

tb*  ««f  of  Volabertk  ImperUl^m.  becav  e 
tbcf  hww  their  countrr  and  tbett  religion. 
aiMt  larofl*  to  bend  their  knee  j  to  the  Idol  of 
tbe  bloody  Kremlin. 

ft  la  not  eaay  to  hare  hope  under  such 
^— .im«n««  Nercrtbeleaa.  the  Baltic  people 
eoBtluia  to  flcht.  to  rcaist.  to  pray.  aiMl  to 


tt  to  our  mcred  duty  to  uiunaak.  in  the 
BBBM  at  time  ""■>>'*  to  do  so.  ail  that  m 
liUMin  from  ttie  eyea  of  the  free  world  by 
tiM  *iabie  Iron  curtain  of  the  Baltic  States. 
to  immarr^  the  i^llneaa  and  the  deceit  of 
tiMt  ao-«allcd  Bolaherllc  paradise,  to  v  ^n 
tte  tn»  world  a«alnat  the  menace  of  the 
Mslwa  iMntes.  to  protest  strongly  against 
t)(«  OBteaid  oC  murder  and  terror  of  the 
St  Baltic  pcoplaa,  and  to  of^xsae  that 
eeery  day  of  our  Uvea  by  all  means 
•6  oar  diapocal. 

Let  1H  dedicate  and  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  «»«*  Dohle  taak  It  is  no  ion^r  a  question 
at  tbe  Baltic  Sdatea  alone,  tt  concerns  all 
fr«a  iwtiisn*.  Tbe  world  cannot  remain  half 
tfaew  and  half  free. 

-Olee  me  liberty  or  glre  me  death."  cried 
■  out  ratrlek  Henry  In  the  hour  of  decision. 
*Xtberty  or  death"  was  the  whispered  oath 
t»j  tlw  Almighty  of  the  deported  Baltic  peo- 
ptaa.  We  firmly  pledge  to  work  ao  that  they 
may  have  the  liberty  they  so  rightly  deserve. 


AvWafMM^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  C  GATHINGS 


OP  RBPR18Ci<TATiyB8 

Wedneadaw,  June  20, 1951 

Ifr.  OATHIlfOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
ndio  and  teterlskm  programs,  as  well  as 
aenrrfloaa  books  and  oomlcs  are 
tbe  minds  and  iaur%lM  of  the 
people.  Especially  Is  this  true 
of  tto  Tomger  gcncratioo  upon  whom  we 
mm  my  for  IwKtwnhtp  in  the  days  that 
UaatoMd. 
tlw  air  WBV«B  bekmg  to  the  people. 

of  radk>  and 
procraon  have  a  right  to  ex« 
patt,  sad  dteald  dfinand.  decent  and 

In  so  many 
iandmanypub- 


werp  aiked.  amonr  other  thincs  'Do 
radio  crime  programs  have  u  detrimental 
and  psychoiosical  eflect  on  children'' 
Ninety  percent  answered  "Yes  '  and  10 
percent  answered  '  No  "  Another  que.s- 
tion  asked  was  "If  so.  do  they  have  a 
good  or  bad  effect?"  Ninety-seven  p«  r- 
cent  answered  'had  bad  effect",  th:>e 
percent  answered  "good  eflect." 

Another  survey  conducted  by  the 
Southern  California  A.ssoclation  for  Bet- 
ter Radio  and  Televi.sior  revealed  the 
following.  The  survey  was  made  m  L^s 
Angeles  and  covered  six  television  chan- 
nels on  programs  televised  for  a  period 
of  1  week  between  the  hours  of  6  p.  m. 
and  9  p.  m.  The  weeks  total  showed  91 
murders.  7  stage  hold-ups.  3  kidmpiP.  . 
10  thefts.  4  burglaries.  2  ca.scs  of  av  >o  i. 
2  jail  breaks.  1  murder  by  explosion  1 
suicide.  1  case  of  blackmail,  many  cases 
of  a-sault  and  battery.  Drunkeiine  s 
and  brawls  were  numerous  Abo  tht'se 
prcgrams  depicted  crooked  jiidue-^, 
sheriffs,  and  jurie.s. 

For  a  number  of  months  I  have  been 
engaged  in  makinji  a  study  of  these 
problems  I  find  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision are  not  the  lone  culprits,  but  that 
something  .should  be  doiie  to  curb  and 
prohibit  the  distribution  of  many  cheap, 
pocket-size,  paper-back  books.  These 
small  bocks  are  distributed  at  the  corner 
drug  store  and  other  stores  throuyhoit 
the  Nation,  They  are  displayed  on  neat 
and  attractive  fc)ook  counters,  generally 
In  a  conspicuous  location  in  the  store 
Here  are  some  of  the  titles  which  I  iutu*d 
down  today  on  vusitini^  a  nearby  drui: 
store:  Bullets  for  a  Badraan,  Come  Mir- 
der  Me;  Pardon  My  Blood.  Builet;  .a 
Clearwater:  Hell  for  Leather:  Scandal- 
ous; Bargains  in  Blood.  The  Husband 
Who  Ran  Away;  Law  of  the  Gin:  They 
Call  It  Sin:  and  Diagnosis  Hjmlcide 
The  bocks  retail  for  25  cent.s  which  m 
Itself  is  an  inducement  that  make,  fur  a 
voluminous  distribution. 

Juvenile  delinquency  and  disrenard  for 
laws  has  increased  in  this  countrv  be- 
cause of  the  laxity  in  which  these  prob- 
lems have  t)een  dealt  with  It  miyht  t>e 
said  that  certain  programs  that  have 
been  aired  and  that  picture  the  cnmirial 
in  the  proper  light,  clearly  identified  ius 
an  enemy  to  our  society  and  a  threat  to 
our  security,  may  aid  in  the  fight  atiam.st 
crime.  However,  any  type  of  presenta- 
tion which  would  glamorize  the  law- 
breaker in  his  activities  is  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  young  people  of  the  Nation 
and  to  all  Americans  as  well. 


How  To  Edacatc  Yourself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 


14     1931      Entitled.   "How   To   Educate 
Yours.lf,"  it  has  its  merits  in  the  advice 

It  „;ves: 

How  To  Educati  YouaseT.r 

Tt'Aa  editorial  U  addressed  to  mlddle-a?;ed 
li.<1ividual.s,  who  feel  that  their  educational 
op;),  ri unities  have  not  been  as  complete  as 
tiif'v  w  uid  have  liked. 

Conscious  of  this  lack  of  training,  some 
pe.  .p!e  bemoan  the  ioct  days  and  sink  Into 
the  state  of  seml-lgnorance,  without  making 
any  effrjrt  to  become  better  Informed,  We 
CH.i  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  two  requisites  to  a  gcxxl  education — 
rciulmg  and  thinking. 

There  is  no  person  in  Saunders  County,  of 
any  age.  who  cannot  t>ecome  well-Informed 
!!:  1  year  or  two  of  intelligent  reading,  sup- 
plfmen'Pd -by  a  little  thinking  Slop  the 
habit  of  taking  opinions  from  any  and  e  ery- 
b.  <lv  and  begin  trying  to  study  some  prob- 
lems for  the  jurpoue  of  making  up  your  own 

HMIid, 

Tn  the  individual  who  does  not  know  where 
t  .  s'art.  we  would  suggest  beginning  on  a 
.lib  rrt  In  which  you  are  interested  If  It  is 
t;.e  Jjent-ral  st  ite  of  the  world,  Involving  the 
conte  t  between  cor"munl.'-m  and  the  fre.^ 
natio;!.-,  Tf  -d  about  it  and  then  read  some 
m'.re  If  it  is  a  technical  subject  which 
e:;tra;irf3  voTir  Imagination,  a.-k  advice  from 
F^me  i>ers  >n  who  kucw-t!  something  about  it 
Get  a  bot;k  :in  the  subject  and,  if  tt  takes  6 
months,  reuti  it  until  you  u^iderstand  it 

There  Is  really  little  ex  use  tor  n  man  or 
w(  man  going  Into  old  n';e  without  msking 
tl  e  eflf  rt  to  become  more  Intelligent  Even 
11  v(  i;  h:ie  only  h  half  hour  a  day  take  ad- 
V  Titasfc  "f  It  ,'.nd  begin  to  acquire  new  in- 
r  irnjatinn  Never  mind  rbiut  the  better 
etluciitfrt,  make  It  your  business  to  improve 
yrur  o\vn  menta!  outlock 

We  kn  w  man?  e.xcellent  individuals  who 
h  1-. e  f!iilp<l  to  tRke  advantage  of  their  own 
le.-tire  time  to  r»»ad  and  learn  but  who  con- 
st intiv  lament  that  they  are  not  as  well 
'educa"d'  as  somebody  else  The  matter 
of  becnimng  well-informed  dues  not  hinge 
tir>on  a  ci^leKe  de<',ree;  It  Is  a  matter  of  read- 
it  s:  and  thinking 

This  Is  a  matter  for  yovir  decision  and 
determination. 


or  i« 

IN  THS  BOI78S  OP  RBPRXSKNTATIVX3 

Tuuday.  June  19.  1951 

Mr.  arriPAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
toave  to  aztend  my  remarka  in  the  Ric- 
oaa,  X  tne^Kle  the  following  editorial  from 
tlM  Wataoo,  Nebr.,  newspaper  of  June 


RomaniaD  People  Our  Natural  Allies 
A{aiast  CoBunaaisin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCOKSIN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Rumanian  people  lost  all 
pc-s.sibility  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence when  the  Soviet  troops 
marched  into  Rumania  in  1944.  and  in- 
stalled in  March  1945  a  Communist- 
controlled  clique  into  power,  with  the  aid 
of  threats,  riots,  and  terrorism. 

These  Rumanian  people  sufTer  not 
only  from  the  Communist  terrorism,  but 
in  addition  as  a  minority  group  trod  upon 
by  the  aggressive  and  imperialistic  poli- 
cies of  the  Communists  In  the  Blremlin. 
These  subjected  people  are  most  eager  to 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom  when  the  time 
Is  opportune.  They  are  our  natural  al- 
lies who  are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  fight 
against  imperialist  Soviet  communism. 
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The  American  people  have  always  been 
ready  to  assist  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed.  To  set  forth  more  clearly 
these  feelings  of  the  American  people. 
and  in  order  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
our  foreign  policy,  I  introduced  into  tbe 
Kou;e  on  June  15.  1951.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  123.  a  resolution  to  as- 
sist the  Rumanian  people  in  their  strug- 
gle for  liberation  from  their  present 
Communist  enslavement. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  friend - 
.ship  of  the  American  people  with  the 
Rumanian  people,  and  tiieir  conviction 
as  to  tlie  rights  of  these  people  to  their 
basij  freedoms  and  to  self-determina- 
tion. The  resolution  expresses  the 
hopes  of  the  American  people  for  the 
early  liberation  of  the  Rumanian  people 
and  requests  the  President  to  make  no 
further  agreements  with  the  present 
Communist  regime  which  in  any  way 
strengthen  or  maintain  its  power  and 
to  explore  methods  whereby  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  and  the  United  States  Grov- 
ernment  can  assist  the  Rumanian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  liberation. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  vhe 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
it.s  United  Nations  representatives  to 
demand  that  the  United  Nations  charge 
the  Communist  regime  of  Russia  with 
accession  in  Rumania,  and  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  from  Rumania  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  and  of  other  agents 
of  Soviet  imperialist  domination.  It 
further  urges  that  the  United  Nations 
representatives  be  directed  to  demand 
that  free  elections  be  held  in  Rumania 
under  police  supervision  of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  the  United  States  properly  takes 
advantage  of  this  basic  Soviet  weakness 
by  strongly  encouraging  Rumanians  and 
other  nationalities  in  opposition  to  the 
Communist  imperialist  regime,  we  may 
well  be  able  to  avert  world  wau:  m. 

If,  nonetheless,  total  war  should  be 
precipitated  by  Communist  recklessness, 
our  victory  may  depend  on  the  supptort 
of  these  non -Russian  peoples  hving 
along  the  vulnerable  edges  of  the  Soviet 
Empire. 

In  formulating  a  practical  program  of 
assistance  to  these  oppressed  people. 
America  is  in  a  potentially  fortunate 
position  since  we  already  have  within 
our  borders  various  American  political 
groups  and  many  Americans  with  ties 
of  kinship  in  Rumania  who  can  offer  ad- 
vice and  a.ssistance. 

The  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 123.  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in 
the  American  DeclaraUcn  of  Independence 
of  1776  In  the  following  words:  "•  •  • 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
al'enable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happlnea. — That 
to  secure  these  rights.  CloTemments  are  In- 
stituted among  Men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — 
That  whenever  any  Fonn  of  Oovemment  be- 
comes deetruetlve  of  these  enda.  it  la  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It. 
and  to  lo&titute  new  Qovernment.  laying  Ita 


foundation  cm  such  principles  and  organiz- 
ing Its  fwwers  In  stich  form,  as  to  them  shall 
■eem  most  likely  to  affect  their  Safety  and 
BapplnesB.";  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  imiversal  and  apply  to  all 
men.  everywhere,  at  all  times  and  imder  all 
foniK  Of  government;   and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  cer- 
tain easentlal  trtiths.  among  which  are 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  lias  Jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  manlimd 
and  not  its  master  atid  may  not  pervert  its 
aduilclEirative  and  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terronze  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men 
but  only  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  and 

COMMCHISM  A  PHILOSOPHT  OT  SLAVtaiT 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humiiarlan 
cloak  and  poses  as  the  niessiah  of  social 
Justice  btrt  In  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  reactionary  regime  cf  our  time  b&£ed 
on  barbarism  aud  slavery  as  a  result  of  its 
Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice  setting 
man  against  man  class  against  class,  and  all 
men  against  God;   ai;d 

Whereas  communism  thrusts  itself  be- 
yond civil  government  and  political  philos- 
ophy, claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all 
spiritual  values,  denying  his  inalienable 
rights,  and  seeking  to  tranflorm  all  human 
beings  created  by  Gcd  In  His  Image  mto 
srul'css  biclogical  units,  fitted  into  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  machine  designed  for  a 
world  revolution;  and 

COMUVNJST   SKIZTTaZ   OF    KUMANIA 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  in  the 
Sovnet  Union  forcibly  seiKd  and  annexed 
in  1940  the  provinces  of  Bukovlna  and  Bessa- 
rabia, and  did  further  destroy  any  posst- 
bility  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Rumania  after  World  War  II  and  subjected 
It  to  the  complete  control  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  bring- 
ing Russian-trained  Communist  organizers 
into  Rumania  with  the  Red  Army  In  1944. 
by  seizing  control  of  the  press  In  Rumania, 
by  Instigating  terrorizing  riots  under  the 
direction  o'  tae  Con>miuust  created  National 
Democratic  Front,  by  forcibly  seizing  fac- 
tories and  public  utilities,  by  forcing  with 
Intimidating  threats  and  terror  the 
Sanatescu  government  to  appoint  Com- 
munists to  key  governmtntal  positions,  in- 
cluding the  Ministries  of  Justice  and  In- 
terior, by  the  direct  threats  and  ultimatum 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Vlshlnsky  forc- 
ing King  Michael  to  Install  a  completely 
Communist  dominated  government  In  Ru- 
m.inia.  by  brutally  falsifying  In  November 
1946  the  results  of  the  voting  In  the  parlia- 
mentary elections,  when  some  85  percent 
of  the  Rumanians  voted  for  the  democratic 
political  parties  and  against  the  Comnrunist 
regime,  and  finally  by  forcing  the  King  out 
of  the  country  and  traasformlng  Rumania 
into  a  people's  republic  on  Soviet  patterns: 
and 

Whereas  ccunmunlsm  after  thus  treacher- 
ously and  forcefully  seizing  power  In  Ru- 
mania, destroyed  all  opposition  by  means  of 
beatings,  murders,  false  arrests  and  Im- 
prisonment, by  throwing  I.  Manlu,  C.  Bra- 
tianu.  Tltel  Peterescu.  the  presidents  of  the 
democratic  parties,  into  prison,  terrorlzlug 
and  suppressing  the  Rational  Peasant  Party, 
the  National  Liberty  Party,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Social  Democratic  Party  opposing 
the  Commimlsts,  by  deceiviag  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  who  attempted  to  assist  the  Ru- 
manian people,  and  finally  by  seeking  to 
verify  and  consolidate  Its  tyranny  by  intimi- 


dation and  coercion  in  fraudulent  elections; 
and 

Whereas  this  terrorizing  subjofatlon  of 
the  people  of  Rumania  has  been  eapiwed  in 
the  words  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  in  the  recent  caac  of  Aoierkan  Ctnn- 
munlc&tlon  Asaociation  against  IXmda  (S38 
U.  S.  at  p.  429) ;  "The  interna Uonai  police 
state  has  crept  over  Kastem  Kurope  by  de- 
ception, coercion,  coup  d>tat.  terrorism,  and 
assassination.";  and 


coMiciTinsT  Tzaaoa  and  rraAJtirf  iw  aoMAjna 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  the  lives 
Of  untold  numbers  of  human  beings  in 
Rumania,  and  has  employed  imspealcahle 
brutalities  to  enslave  the  population  by 
ro'jblng  peasants  of  their  farms  and  trans- 
forming them  Into  landless  agricultural 
robots,  by  chaining  workers  to  their  lac- 
torles  and  transfom^ng  them  into  homeless 
industrial  robots,  by  depriving  all  people  of 
freedom  of  creaflve  work  and  thought  and 
transforming  them  Into  8«-vlle  slaves  of  the 
state,  by  submitting  all  classes  to  the  sub- 
human conditions  of  mass  Imprisonment, 
and  forced-labor  camps,  by  uprooting  and 
dispersal  of  whole  populations,  by  practicing 
genocide  upon  the  Rumanian  people  in  order 
to  destroy  the  Rumanian  tradition  and  cul- 
ture and  nationality;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  tn  the  process  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  family  In 
Rim:iania.  by  Inordinate  control  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  forced  indoctrinaUon  In 
communism,  and  by  setting  members  of  tbe 
same  family  against  one  another  throvigh 
fear  and  terror;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  In  tbe  process  of 
destroying  religion  In  Rumania  by  fc«terlng 
athelsir.  by  ridiculing  and  persecuting  the 
sincere  religious  expreealon  of  tbe  people,  by 
pierverting  religious  Instincts  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  by  Impriaonmg  ail  the  nine 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  both  rites 
and  tortiirix^  to  death  Bishop  Aftenle  and 
Bishop  Glaser.  by  murdering  priests  and 
prominent  representatives  of  religion,  by 
closing  down  of  places  of  worship,  by  sup- 
pressing completely  tlxe  Rumanian  Catholic 
Church  cf  Greek  rite,  by  tolerating  only 
religious  services  subservient  to  the  state, 
and  by  deifying  the  leaders  of  the  Red 
regime;  and 

XCON03C2C  EZPLOrrATIOK  Or  BUMANIA 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  com- 
plete economic  exploitation  and  enslavement 
on  Rumania  by  abuse  of  the  armistice  clauses 
relating  to  the  occupation  forces  and  their 
supply,  by  fidng  arbitrarily  the  price  levels 
of  reparation  goods,  by  plundering  the  coun- 
try through  abusive  misinterpretation  of  the 
Interiuitional  agreements  relating  to  German 
assets,  by  compelling  the  nationalization  of 
the  banks,  industry,  and  commerce  for  tbe 
pinpoee  of  Communist  control  and  Soviet 
economic  domination,  by  preventing  Ru- 
mania from  reestablishing  her  normal  in- 
ternational trade  relations,  by  Imposing  dis- 
criminatory economic  agreements  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  the  Soviet  economy  at  the 
expense  o'  Rumania,  by  imposing  mixed  Sov- 
rcnn  companies  covering  all  the  country's 
natural  wealth  and  all  Its  economic  activi- 
ties by  means  of  which  Soviet  RusEia  has 
become  50  percent  co-owner  of  all  these  re- 
sources and  is  sharing  in  the  same  way  in 
the  country's  national  revenue  and  thus  re- 
ducing one  at  tbe  richest  countries  In  Europe 
to  starvation;   and 

Whereas  communlSD  is  transforming  the 
Rumanian  Army  Into  a  tool  of  onnmttnlsm 
and  forcing  the  entire  Rumanian  country 
into  an  arsenal  for  ftirtber  Communist  ag- 
gression; and  L> 

Whereas  oooimu&ism  by  malrtT^  false  and 
appealing  promises.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
ideological  blackout  in  Rumania,  perverts 
the  patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  number  of 
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paet  trafte  mleta^ee  In  the  poll- 
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oC  the  United  States  hereby  reafllnna  the  bis- 
torle  ft'lendahlp  of  the  Amertcan  people  with 
the  Riunanlaa  people  between  whom  th«re 
are  innumerable  tin  of  kinship  and  con- 
oemtnf  whose  mutual  iuplraUons  for  de- 
mocracy, liberty,  and  Justice  there  has  always 
been  an  aUlance.  That  the  American  mu- 
tlvee  for  theee  aaplrstlons  Ue  deep  because 
the  United  Statee  of  America  waa  founded 
and  baa  been  built  largely  by  the  oppressed 
peoples  from  all  coiutries. 

USHTs  A.*«D  raamoKS  or  bxtmakian 

PBonji 
2.  (a)  Tbe  ConfT^es  of  the  Unl'ed 
States  hereby  expresses  the  Arm  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  the  people  of 
Rumania  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent 
baacl  on  the  free  expression  of  popular  will 
In  a  free  electloa:  aixl  that  no  nation  may 
deprive  them  of  their  territory  by  force,  or 
threat  of  force  and  that  no  nation  can  keep 
their  territory  by  force. 

Sec.  2.  (^)  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  Ame  can  people  that 
the  people  of  Rumania  have  the  right  to  the 
basic  rights  and  freedoms  for  which  thry 
have  long  struggled,  and  for  which  in  Wor'.d 
War  II  they,  together  with  father  people. 
shed  their  blood,  among  ;vhlch  rights  and 
freedoms  are: 

(1)  The  right  of  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  to  a'ork  It  as  they  see  At  and  to  dispose 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see  flt. 

(2)  The  right  of  the  workers  to  select 
freely  the  type  and  place  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  de- 
cent working  hours  and  conditions  through 
the  or^antsatlon  of  their  own  truly  Inde- 
pendent trade-unions; 

(3)  The  right  of  Intellectuals  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  Intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  establishment  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  institutions  Independent 
of  state  control; 

(4)  The  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation: 

(5)  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press; 

(«)  The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able aeerch^s  ard  seizures; 

(7)  The  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty. 
and  private  ownership  of  property,  and  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
In  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
justice: 

(8)  The  freedom  of  morement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gaga  tn  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
antarprlse  and  in  all  peaceftil  activities; 

(91  The  freedom  of  families  from  Com- 
munist way  d  life  and  from  undue  state 
interference  and  control,  and  of  parents  in 
the  education  of  their  own  children; 

(10)  The  freedcmi  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple to  use  their  armed  forces  to  defend  their 
lagltlmat*  Interests  and  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  C^»nmunlst  tyranny,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used  by 
tha  Ccanmunlat  tyranny  as  an  aggressive 
fore*  both  against  its  own  people  and  against 
paaoaful  naUona. 

aaoBUCAM  sTTrroar  rc«  LnounoN  or 
uvuMMVkM  imonM 

ftR.  I.  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
frltodihip  for  the  Rumanian  peoples,  the 
QjMgjwi  Of  the  United  Statee  hereby  ex- 
pNOM  tba  fCroog  hope  tit  the  Amarlcan  peo- 
pls  fdr  tha  aarlj  llbaratloa  of  the  Rumanian 
psoptaa  tram  their  Oommtmlst  enslavement. 
1>0  aaiM  tn  hrlnglng  about  that  liberation 
at  Um  >aj1>MT  p"ee1**'*  data  the  President 


of  the  United  SUtes  is  hereby  raqueated— 
( 1 1  to  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  which,  among  other  things,  rec- 
ognises the  essentially  evil  nature  of  the 
International  Communist  regime,  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  free  world  and  dtatlngulahes  between  thta 
regime  and  the  fteople  enslaved  by  it  and 
excludes  all  further  agreements,  commit- 
ments, and  recognition  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Rumania; 

(2>  to  direct  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations — 

(a)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  the  Communist  regime  of  Russia  with 
agsrreaelon  In  Rumania  In  violation  of  the 
basic  charter  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  robbing  Rumania  of  Its  free- 
dom, independence,  and  territorial  Integrity 
in  violation  of  Its  International  agreemenU 
and  of  international  law  and  Justice; 

lb)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Ru- 
mania of  the  Russian  Communist  Army,  se- 
cret fxjllce,  military  and  civilian  ofllclals,  and 
other  open  and  secret  agenU  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialistic domination,  who  are  there  as  a 
result  of  the  Communist  aggression  and 
whose  continued  presence  constitutes  a 
breach  of  peace,  and  threatens  further 
breaches  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity; 

(c)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
In  Rumania  under  the  police  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  after  a  preparatory  period 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  Commu- 
nist terror.  In  order  to  reestablish  peace  and 
Justice  in  Rumania  and  better  secure  the 
international  peace  and  security;  and 

( 3 )  to  explore  methods  whereby  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  their  Government,  and 
by  private  means  with  Government  assist- 
ance and  otherwise  may  offer  aid  and  moral 
support  to  active  fighters  now  struggling  for 
the  liberation  of  the  people  of  Rumania  and 
other  Communist-dominated  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4.  1951.  I  In- 
troor.ced  in  Congress,  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  114.  expressing  U-3  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  United  States  should 
withdraw  its  recognition  of  the  present 
Communist  Government  of  Rumania. 
The  text  of  this  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  had  an 
historic  and  abiding  friendship  with  the 
people  of  Rumania  between  whom  and  the 
American  people  there  are  innumerable  ties 
Including  those  of  kinship;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  hereby  re- 
assert their  deep  friendship  for,  and  the 
sincere  desire  for  peaceful  and  hirmonlous 
relations  with,  the  Rumanian  people;  but 

Whereas  the  present  Communist  regime 
which  has  enslaved  the  Rumanian  jteople  has 
been  forced  upon  them  by  the  Oanmunist 
regime  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  in  no  way 
represenUtlve  of  the  Rumanian  p<ople:  and 

Whereas  said  Communist  regln.e  of  Ru- 
mania, In  order  to  extend  still  farther  Its 
tyranny  over  the  Rumanian  people,  con- 
centrates Its  efforts  on  promoting  artificial 
hostile  feelings  between  the  friendly  and 
peace-loving  people  of  Rumania  acd  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  United  SUtes  and  of  other  free 
nations  whose  basic  aspirations  as  luman  be- 
ings are  identical  and  who  have  n'  >  real  con- 
flicting intereets;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  biUeve  that 
they  should  not  longer  acquiesce  In  the  de- 
gradation which  is  being  forced  upon  the 
Rumanian  people  by  said  C  ommunist 
regime:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  t/u  House  of  Repr  nentutives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  ii  the  sanse 
of  the  Congreas  that  the  United  Sti  itea  ahould 
forthwith  terminate  diplomatic  rtlfttlons 
with  and  withdraw  lU  recognlton  of  the 
presani  Communist  Ouvemment  o .'  Rumania. 
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Coaditian  of  t&c  Fumtn  b  Aacrka  aad 
in  Laidi  Uwier  CoouBaBttt  Coatrvl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  wun  viBciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EKPRESEST ATlVtS 

Wednesday,  June  20,  liSl 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Peiend:  I  was  struck  the  other  day 
by  the  difference  betwrer  what  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  for  the  farmer  and  what  Com- 
munist governments  are  doing  for  farmers 
In  other  lands 

Tv.o  things  brought  this  to  my  attention. 
One  wns  an  on-the-spot  survey  published  by 
tho  newspapers  of  farm  condltlcins  in  North 
K  rea 

It  showed  that  all  the  farmers,  both  big 
and  small,  had  their  lands  taken  away  from 
thpm  by  the  G'tvemment.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment divided  up  the  lands  as  they  wanted  to, 
so  that  some  farmers  got  a  small  farm  back, 
others  became  farm  hands  on  big  farms,  and 
some  who  had  never  cwned  land  before  were 
given  a  farm. 

But  that's  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
farmers  then  had  to  turn  over  55  to  60  per- 
cent of  all  their  crops  to  the  Government  as 
taxes.  And  In  addition,  they  were  forced  to 
work  as  unpaid  laborers  on  local  construc- 
tion projects  and  In  the  mines. 

The  same  thing  happened,  too.  In  other 
Communist  countries  tiesldes  North  Korea. 
In  the  end.  the  farmer  always  came  out  the 
lc=er. 

The  same  day  I  read  about  this,  a  report 
came  on  my  desk  from  our  own  Agriculture 
Department  reviewing  its  work  during  1950 
a-.d  presenting  some  of  its  plans  for  the 
f\;iure. 

These  plans,  of  course,  are  all  tied  up  with 
the  current  war  effort.  We  all  know  what 
a  tremendous  Job  you  faraiers  did  In  World 
W:>r  H,  a:id  oiice  again  are  counting  Oii  you 
for  record  crop  production. 

Well,  the  Department  report  doesn't  say 
anything  about  tailng  land  away  from  farm- 
ers". Nothing  of  the  sort.  They're  out  to 
help  the  farmer  in  every  way  they  can.  What 
the  Department  wants  to  do  in  the  years 
ahead  in  to  strengthen  our  system  of  family 
farms,  for  It  Is  this  system  that  makes  up 
the  very  heart  of  our  democracy. 

The  Department  is  now  making  a  survey 
cf  Its  family-farm  policy  to  see  what  more 
can  be  done  to  aid  family  farmers.  Cooper- 
ating In  the  huge  project  are  the  land-grant 
colleges,  major  farm  organizations,  church 
groups,  and  others.  I  thought  this  contrast 
might  be  of  interest  to  you. 


Hanf^ariu    People    Our   Natvd    AlKet 
Af  aiast  CennMusa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiscoNSoi 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  BMPBISDiTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Jtme  20. 1951 

Mr.  KBR8TSN  of  Wtsoonsln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hungarian  people  kMt  all 
possibility  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence when  the  Soviet  Communist 


regime  seized  power  in  Hungary  at  the 
end  of  Work!  War  II,  and  installed  a 
Communist-controlled  clique  into  poorer, 
with  the  aid  of  threats,  riots,  and 
terrorism. 

Tlise  Hungarian  people  suffer  not 
only  from  tbe  Communist  terrorism,  Imt 
in  addition,  as  a  minority  group  trod 
upon  by  the  agsreasive  and  imperialistic 
policies  of  the  Communists  tn  the  Krem- 
lin. These  subjected  Hungarian  people 
who  for  many  wnaturies  maintained  a 
society  which  respected  man's  rights  and 
liberties  are  most  eager  to  strike  a  blow 
for  freedom  when  the  time  is  opportune. 
They  are  our  natural  allies  who  are  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  fight  against  im- 
perialist Soviet  communism. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
ready  to  assist  the  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed. To  set  forth  more  clearly  these 
feelings  of  the  American  people  and  in 
order  to  give  a  new  direction  to  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  introduced  into  the  House 
on  June  7.  1951.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 119 — a  resolution  to  assist  the 
Hungarian  people  in  their  struggle  for 
liberation  from  their  present  Communist 
enslavement. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  with  the 
Hungarian  people,  and  their  conviction 
as  to  the  rights  of  these  people  to  their 
basic  freedoms  and  to  self-determina- 
tion. The  resolution  expresses  the  hopes 
of  the  American  jpeople  for  the  early 
liberation  of  the  K'angarian  people  and 
requests  the  President  to  make  no  fur- 
ther agreements  with  the  present  Com- 
munist regime  which  in  any  way 
strengthen  or  maintain  its  power  and 
to  explore  methods  whereby  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment can  assist  the  Hungarian  people 
in  their  stniggle  for  liberation. 

The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
its  United  Nations  representatives  to 
demand  that  the  United  Nations  charge 
the  Communist  regime  of  Russia  with 
aggression  in  Hungary,  and  to  demand 
the  withdrawal  from  Hungary  of  the 
Soviet  secret  police  and  of  other  agents 
of  Soviet  imperialist  domination.  It  fur- 
ther urges  that  the  United  Nations  rep* 
resentatives  be  directed  to  demand  that 
free  elections  be  held  in  Hungary  under 
police  supervision  of  the  United  Nations, 

If  the  United  States  properly  takes 
advantage  of  this  basic  Soviet  weakness 
by  strongly  encouraging  Hungarians  and 
other  nationalities  in  opposition  to  the 
Communist  imperialist  regime,  we  may 
well  be  able  to  avert  world  war  m. 

If,  nonetheless,  total  war  should  be 
predpitAted  by  Communist  recklessness, 
our  victory  may  depend  on  the  support 
of  these  non-Russian  peoples  Uving  akmg 
the  vulnerabie  edges  of  the  Soviet 
empire. 

In  formulating  a  practical  program  of 
assistance  to  those  oppressed  p^ple. 
America  is  In  a  potwitiajly  fortunate 
position  lince  w«  already  have  within 
our  borders  Tailoas  American  political 
groups  vad  many  Americans  with  ties 
of  kinship  In  Hungary  who  can  offer  ad- 
vice and  assistance. 


Resolution  119.  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  kmg 
accepted  the  basic  prlneiptoe  set  forth  in 
the  Amarlcan  Declaration  of  ludvpeitoence 
of  irra  in  the  fcdiowlng  words:  "*  *  * 
that  aU  men  are  created  eqtial,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  theee  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happinese. 
That  to  secure  theee  rights,  GoTemmrnts 
are  Instituted  among  Men,  deriving  ;b?lr 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  t>t  the  gov- 
erned.— That  whenever  any  Form  of  CkjT- 
ernment  become*  destructive  of  these  enda. 
it  Is  the  Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or 
to  abolish  It.  and  to  Institute  new  Gov»"n- 
ment.  laying  Its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples and  organizing  Its  powers  In  such 
form,  as  to  th«n  shall  seem  moat  likely  to 
effect  their  Safety  and  Happlneas.":  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all 
men.  everywhere,  at  aU  tlmas  and  under  ail 
forms  of  government:  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  trom  cer- 
tain essential  tn>ths.  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  Author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  Source  ot  his  rlghta 
and  that  neither  Uie  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  Jurladlctlon  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights: 

That  the  state  Is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its 
Administrative  snd  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorlBe  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men 
but  only  under  the  fatherhood  al  Ood;  and 

COXMtTKIBM    A    PHIUMOnrr  or   SLSVSBT 

'Whereas  communism  'wears  a  humanitar> 
Ian  cloak  and  poees  as  the  mesBlah  of  cGdal 
Justice  but  in  reality  has  given  rise  to  tha 
roost  reactionary  regime  at  our  ^me  hosed 
on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result  of  Its 
Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice  setting 
man  against  man.  class  against  class,  and 
all  men  against  Ood:  and 

Whereas  communism  thmsts  itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  phlloaophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all  sptritufll 
values,  denying  his  Inalienable  rlghta.  and 
seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings 
created  by  God  in  His  image  Into  soulless 
biological  units,  fitted  Into  a  military  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  a  world  revo- 
lution; and 

COMMtTNtSXS  DirSATID  w  iLacTiosrs 

Whereas  at  the  municipal  elections  of 
Budapest  of  October  7,  IMS,  and  at  the  na- 
tional elections  of  Movember  4.  1M5,  the 
people  cf  Hungary  defeated  the  Communist 
Party  and  took  an  unequivocal  stand  for 
the  western  form  and  western  methods  of 
democracy,  for  tbe  eatabllshment  of  a  polit- 
ical system  based  oa  basic  human  rights  and 
fundamental  treedcom;  and 

coKimrtST  BSisoas  <xr  RtrweAST 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  in  the 
Soviet  Union  destroyed  sll  possibility  lor 
Hungary's  freedom  and  Independence  after 
World  War  n,  unilaterally  subverted  the  win 
of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  plunged  Hun- 
gary into  communist  totalitarianism  by  con  < 
verting  the  Allied  Control  Oammiaston  into 
a  Soviet  agenqr  (by  intcrfarenee.  preasurc. 
subvwaloii,  and  Communist  inflUratloa).  by 
aaeuring  a  dominant  poattum  for  the  Com* 
muntet  Party  by  ooordl&atSo&  of  BtustaB 
movss  with  the  dsmands  al  ttw  CooumuUM 
hkoe.  by  faxanoting  mass  deinoiisttaSlinis 
oftan  desensrating  into  vlotenos  ealculata* 
to  anfdrea  tha  alau  ot  tha  OaamunlatB,  by 
traiwforming  tha  pottos  funettoa  from  a  pub- 
lic semce  into  a  cocamanlst  terrorist  agaocy, 
by  manipulating  Inflation  and  stabillzatloa 
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far  nibTWslf*  poUUcal  and  aoclAl  purpoces 
nttMT  than  for  Um  economic  welfare  of  the 
people,  by  the  framing  at  ao-called  oonspir- 
aey  caaee.  by  the  abduction  of  Bela  Knvaca. 
eecretary  reneral  of  the  ^naUboIden  Party. 
and  by  farcl&f  the  resignation  of  Fereno 
Kacy.  Prime  Mlnlater  of  Hungary,  by  con- 
finning  the  new  Oommunlat  setanire  of  power 
by  a  fraudulent  election  characterized  by 
arbitrary  disenfranchising  of  opposition 
Tor^ra  and  multiple  vfttng  of  the  Commu- 
nlsta.  and  by  destroying  finally  all  {wlltlcal 
opposition  to  rhe  CommunlAt-controlled  gnv- 
emment  and  prohibiting  all  no.'i-Commu- 
ntct  pc^titel  actlTttlea  by  means  of  false 
arrests  and  Imprisonments,  by  beatings, 
murders,  and  t«Torl£m:  and 

ccomnoc  xxFLorrA-noM  or  avNCAST 
Wh««as  the  Soviet  Union  Imposed  com- 
plete economic  exploitation  and  enslavement 
on  Hungary  by  abuse  of  the  armistice  clauses 
relating  to  the  occupation  forces  and  their 
■upply:  by  fixing  arbitrarily  Xhi  price  levels 
ol  reparation  goods;  by  plundering  the  coun- 
try Uuxmgh  abusive  misinterpretation  of  the 
international  agreements  relating  to  German 
aaoeta;  by  compelling  the  nationalizacion  of 
the  banks,  industry,  and  commerce  lor  th? 
purpcsa  of  Communist  control  and  Soviet 
•oonomie  dodlination;  by  preventing  Hun- 
gary from  reestablishing  her  normal  Inter- 
national trade  relatiors;  by  Importing  dis- 
criminatory economic  agreements  supplying 
the  dafleli -ncies  of  the  Soviet  economy  at  the 
•xpaDfl*  uf  Hiuig-U7:  by  imposing  mixed 
BoTtet-Hangarlan  omnpanies:  and  by  pre- 
venting the  country  from  participation  In 
the  plans  for  recorery  and  reconstruction  of 
Korope;  and 

■■Rsocnoif  or  HtmoAXUjr  iMSiiiuiioifs 

Whereas  the  Communist  puppet  regime 
tranalormed  Haogary  into  a  Bo-caUed  People's 
RapubUc  by  giving  the  country  a  new  consti- 
tatioa  framed  according  to  the  Soviet  pat- 
tern, and  replaced  the  ancient  crest  of  Hun- 
gary by  a  new  one  of  Soviet  design  and 
tntroducad  an  entirely  new  system  of  admin- 
istration baaed,  following  the  Soviet  pattern, 
on  a  hierarchy  of  councils,  thus  preparing 
also  for  the  formal  absorption  of  the  country 
as  a  mwnber  state  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Brpublics;  and 

Wbareas  communism  in  Hungary  demol- 
latwd  the  equitable  administration  of  Justice 
and  transformed  it  into  an  institution  to 
the  population  in  the  interests  of 
by  dcatroylng  the  independence  of 
tb*  Judges,  by  talcing  measures  for  the  ideo- 
logical indoctrination  of  the  Judges,  by  reor- 
ganlidng  the  courts  to  conform  to  the  Soviet 
eourt  systeoi.  and  by  enacting  a  new  penal 
eodB  baaad  on  the  Soviet  penal  law,  which 
amoof  other  penalties  Introduced  the  f  orf:ed- 
labor  oamiM:  and 

Wbevew  oommunism  abolished  al!  freedom 
at  laiai— lun.  of  the  pnma,  and  of  publica- 
tlona  la  Hungary  by  suppressing  all  non- 
eoafonalat  and  oi^nsltlon-iB-ses  organiza- 
tioaa:  by  arresting  and  lmpns<mix^  non- 
Communtt  editors,  publishers,  and  authors; 
by  eipelflnf  foreign  ccarespondents;  and  by 
reducSag  prwa.  radio,  littfature.  theater,  and 
arta  Into  toob  of  Communist  propaganda 
•ad  tadoetrlnatlon:  and 


am  mamrr 

eommtmtam.    after    the    forced 
of     OalTlnlst     Blahap     Lasxlo 
tb*     Unprisonmcnt     of    Lutheran 
BUbap  lAjoa  OrdaM.  and  the  brutal  torture 
th*    rinad    trial    <a    Carnal    Joaef 
aty.  la  la  the  procees  ol^fleatroying 
ta  Hoagary,  by  Uw  sutatttutton  of 
eoUaboratioplata   for   tbe   trua 
fif  ttM  eburcbea:  by  maiming.  Im- 
,  and  murdartaf  prtaala  by  tbe  bun- 
toy  dtobaadlag  religloua  organlaatltms 
by  problblting  ^aliglous 


processions;  by  silenclnR  the  relltjuais  prfss 
and  radio;  by  fostering  athelBm  anci  <  b- 
Btructing  any  religious  worship  or  rPiuM'  us 
expression;  by  attempting  with  lies  .nid 
deceit  and  false  accusations  to  u!idern'.i;;e 
the  loyalty  of  the  laymen  toward  the  cler-  v. 
by  seizing  and  suppressing  denomlua;:.  mil 
schools  and  prohibiting  practtcally  all  reli- 
gious Instruction  of  the  children:  and  by 
deifying  the  leader  of  the  Red  regime,  and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  the  iir'.ccsA  of 
dsstroying  the  institution  cf  the  fanuly  in 
Hungary  by  an  enforced  cuilectlve  uav  of 
life,  by  inordinate  conirt.l  ovpr  the  ch;lclren 
and  their  forced  indoctrination  in  commu- 
nism, and  by  setting  niemb'Ts  or  the  same 
family  against  one  another  through  fear  and 
terror:  and 

Whereas  communism  deprivt  O  the  Hun- 
garian wrrkers  of  all  their  riglils  and  free- 
doms for  the  purpos'  of  tlieir  total  exploita- 
tion and  enslavement,  by  forbidding  strikes, 
by  displacing  the  cnglnal  aims  of  the  trade- 
unions  and  turning  them  l::ta  instruments 
for  exploitation  of  the  -.vorlcers,  by  forbid- 
ding the  workers  to  change  places  of  em- 
ployment, by  authorizing  the  Government 
to  transfer  them  against  their  will  from  one 
Job  to  another,  by  generally  introducing  the 
system  of  piecework  and  Soviet  labcjr-quota 
competitions,  by  fixing  production  quot.is 
higher  and  higher  and  thus  cunpellii:;;  the 
workers  to  produce  more  and  mi  re  fir  tlie 
same  or  even  lower  wages;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  individual  farming  in  Hun','ary 
and  collectivizing  agriculture  by  comt^eUmg 
the  peasantry  to  Join  the  Kolkhozi  by  grant- 
ing privileges  to  those  who  join  the  collective 
units  and  by  frustrating  individual  farniin? 
by  means  of  ocvere  measures  against  the 
"kulakl":  and 

Whereas  communism.  In  order  to  extend 
Etlll  further  Us  tyranny,  transformed  the 
Hungarian  Army  Into  a  tool  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism and  Is  concentrating  Itf  efTorts  oii 
forging  the  entire  Hungarian  econom.y  into 
an  arsenal  for  further  Communist  ag:;r!»s.<i  n 
and  on  promoting  artificially  hostile  fee!::.C3 
between  the  friendly  and  pence-Iovlnir  Hun- 
garian people  and  the  pe<iple  of  the  Un:'«»d 
States  and  other  free  nations  whor-e  b;:?:c 
aspirations  as  human  beings  are  identii  a!. 
and  who  have  no  real  confiicting  ii.tereits; 
and 

COMMtlNIST   VtOLATtON   OF   PLEDCra 

Whereas  this  terrorizin«  and  subjugat::n 
of  the  people  cf  Hungary  has  been  expreii>'d 
In  the  words  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Jtistlce  In  the  recent  case  of  the  .4"i^^;- 
ean  Communication  A^x>ciatiO''i  v  Druh 
(339  U.  8.  at  p.  429):  "The  lntern:^T:i.:.al 
police  state  has  crept  over  Eastern  Europe 
by  deception,  coercion,  coup  d  etit.  ten  r- 
ism.  and  assassination."  and  ha.s  been  la 
violation  of  tne  solemn  pledges  made  bv  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  Declarati  n  c :  the 
United  Nations  of  January  1.  1942,  under- 
writing the  Declaration  of  Principles  of  Au- 
gust 14,  1941.  known  as  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter; In  the  Moscow  declaration  of  October 
30.' 1943;  in  the  Armistice  Convent:  n  'Aith 
Hungary  of  December  1944;  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Yalta  Conference  of  Feb.uary  2, 
19*6.  dealing  with  the  lit>erated  parts  of 
Surope;  In  the  statement  of  August  2.  1945. 
concerning  the  Potsdam  Conferenc».  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter  of  June  26.  1945,  a.id 
in  the  peace  treaty  with  Hungary,  which 
pledges  Included  the  following: 

(a)  To  respect  the  right  of  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live  and  the  right  of  peoples  who 
bare  been  deprived  of  sovereign  rights  and 
■elf -government  to  have  them  restored: 

(b)  To  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
a  peace  which  affords  to  all  nations  the  means 
of    dwelling    in    safety    within    their    u-au 


boundaries  and  which  furnishes  the  assur- 
a:.ce  that  people  of  all  lands  ma  f  live  their 
Ir  IS  in  freedom  from  fear  and  w  int, 

1 1  1  To  m.tkL'  no  use  of  its  a:  med  forces 
on  the  territories  of  other  coui  tries,  a.'ter 
•::e  if^saMnn  of  hostilities,  exc -pt  Icr  the 
t  :.!:-,  li.entioned  in  the  internal  rjnal  aj'ree- 
ments,  aiid  even  this  only  after  it  has  c:in- 
fiulted  with  the  other  Allied  Powers; 

(U)    To  abandon  the  use  of  fo  ce: 

(ei  To  respect  the  incle;jcnder  ce  and  sov- 
ereignty tf  Hungary: 

(ft  To  promote  cenditions  uadtr  which 
the  people  of  Hungary  may  cjercise  fheir 
rifhts  of  fovereis/niy  and  self- !::riverrim.ent 
and  thus  po;  se?s  themselve.s  as  soon  as  [>«- 
sibl  ■  .;  I  Ki,i-ier:.!nfnt  accordir.i  t')  us  vall 
a,£cer;.ii;.ed  by  means  of  free  an;  u:  ;c:tered 
r.aticnal  elections: 

(g)  To  respect  fundamental  hi  man  rights. 
the  dignity  and  wirth  of  the  hu  uun  person. 
and  the  equality  of  nations; 

(h>  T-'  promcjte  conditions  u:ider  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  the  obi  ijations  de- 
riving from  treaties  and  other  source.s  of 
International  law  can  be  malnt;  ined; 

(1)  To  observe  the  requirement  for  friendly 
International  relations  based  on  resp'ect  for 
the  principles  of  equality  and  e.>il -determi- 
nation; and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  anv  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Moscow 
Communist  regime  that  now  « nslaves  the 
people  of  Hungary  or  with  the  H  ingary  pup- 
fiet  regime,  headed  by  Rakosi,  motenally  and 
morally  strengthen  the  tyranny  n  its  power, 
weaken  the  resistance  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple to  Communist  tyranny,  an  1  dim  their 
h  )0s  for  liberation;  such  agreenents  being 
u.-^ed  by  the  Communist  regime  only  to  its 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  a. -cumulating 
greater  strength  and  to  the  dis.  dvantage  of 
every  other  country  seekine:  1-onorably  to 
<  nipo.se  differences  with  it.  it  )eing  one  ol 
the  [!.'-:me  techniques  of  communism  to  dis- 
r*.::i.d  trutli  and  honor  and  tie  obU:;atlon 
(..'  agreements  whenever  opport  ine:   and 

nrrjGARiANs  A  smoNc  roBCE  re  a  frkfdom 

Whereas,  in  contrast  to  the  tre.icherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  tl  e  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  th^m  to  inter- 
national communism,  there  ex  sts  in  Hun- 
k'arv  a  potential  force  for  freedf  m  composed 
oi  the  great  majority  of  the  peoi  le  who  yearn 
for  liberty,  which  force.  If  acti  'ated  by  the 
eorouraeement  and  positive  aid  of  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  will  enable  hem  to  lib- 
er,itp  themselves  and  overthrc  v  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  help  place  mankind  on 
the  path  of  peace:  and 

Wheieas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  policies 
of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  li  eluding  that 
of  the  United  States  toward  H  insary  based 
en  the  assumption  that  collat oration  with 
the  C  mmunista  was  possible,  md  a  failure 
to  fully  understand  the  true  n  iture.  extent, 
and  the  enormity  of  communis: a's  aggressive 
designs  have  substantially  contributed 
t  'Ward  strengthening  the  Comr.unist  regime 
1:;  Hungary  and  placing  the  Cor  imunist  con- 
spiracy m  a  position  where  it  i  ow  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  world  peace  and  the 
free  [ir.^sress  of  mankind,  co  npelling  the 
tinted  States  and  other  free  iiations  again 
t  1  undertake  a  vast  program  of  rearmament; 
and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  wi  h  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  oi  r  energies  to 
p^eace,  we  are  determined  to  deiend  our  free- 
dom, and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone,  cjvipled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  dlfferei.ces  with  the 
International  Communist  regie le  by  treaties 
«iid  agreements  leaving  und:5turbed  said 
regime  and  Its  present  enormou  conquests  of 
agi^resslon,  will,  over  a  period  c  f  years,  place 
a  crushing  burden  of  armame  its  upon  the 
fiee  world  that  eventually  cou.  d  well,  of  it- 
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self,  destroy  freedom;  and  such  agreaments 
ar.d  trestles  would  tend  to  stabilise  said 
resiTnq  in  Its  conquests  and  ^Ive  a  benedlc- 
ticii  to  a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  v'ar  on 
ell  human  nature  under  Its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue  to 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

AMEKICAM    nUZIIDSHIP    FOR    HCNCIUAN    PKOPLZ 

RcfGlved  by  the  House  of  RepresenUititcs 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  reaffirms  the  historic 
friendship  of  the  American  people  with  the 
Hungarian  people  between  whom  there  are 
Innumerable  ties  of  kinship  and  concerning 
whose  mutual  aspirations  for  democracy,  lib- 
erty and  Justice  there  has  always  been  an 
al. lance,  that  the  American  motives  lor  these 
aspirations  lie  deep  because  the  United  States 
of  America  was  founded  and  has  been  buiit 
largely  by  the  oppressed  peoples  from  all 
countries. 

B.'.SIC    BIGHTS    AND    FErEDOMS    OF    HrNGARIAN 
FEOPIE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  expresses  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  the  people  of 
Hungary  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent, 
based  oo  the  free  ezfH-ession  of  popular  will 
In  a  free  election,  and  that  no  nation  may  de- 
prive them  of  their  territory  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  and  that  no  nation  can  keep 
their  territory  by  force;   and 

(b»  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  American  people  that  the 
people  of  Hungary  have  the  right  to  the 
basic  freedoms  for  which  they  have  long 
struggled,  among  which  freedoms   are — 

(1)  The  right  of  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit,  snd  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see 
fit; 

(2)  The  right  of  the  workers  to  select  freely 
the  type  and  place  of  their  employment,  and 
to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  decent  working 
hours  and  condltimis  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  tnily  Independent  trade- 
unions; 

(3)  The  right  of  Intellactuals  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  intercoxirse  with  the  whole  world. 
and  to  the  establishment  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  institutions  inde- 
pendent of  state  control; 

(4)  The  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation; 

(5)  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  of  the  press; 

(6)  The  right  of  tbe  people  peacably  to 
assemble,  to  be  aectire  in  their  pczsims, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  tmrea- 
Eonable  searches  and  seisures: 

(7)  The  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  private  ownership  of  property;  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  In  accordance  with  principles  ot  law  and 
Justice; 

(8)  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  tbe  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private  en- 
terprise and  in  all  peaceful  activities: 

(9)  Tbe  freedom  of  famines  from  the 
Communist  way  of  life  and  from  undue  state 
Interference  and  control,  and  of  parents  in 
the  education  ot  tbetr  own  children: 

(10)  Tbe  freedna  of  tbe  Armed  Foroea  to 
defoid  tbe  legitlmata  intorests  of  tbe  Hun- 
garian people,  tbe  right  and  obUfatlOD  of 
the  Armed  Voreea  to  protect  tbe  people  from 
the  Comjnuntet  tyranny,  and  tbe  treedon  ot 
the  Armed  J\wcee  from  being  used  by  the 
Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggreartve  force 


both   against    Its   own   peo])le   and   against 
peaceful  nations. 

AMxaicaN  stTPTorr  roa  imaa-noN  or 

VtTNGAUAK  IPBOnJC 

8»c.  2.  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
friendship  for  the  Hungailan  people,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  hereby  ex- 
piresses  the  strong  hope  cf  the  American 
people  for  the  early  liberation  of  the  people 
of  Hungary  from  their  Communist  enslave- 
ment. To  assist  In  brlnglnf;  about  that  lib- 
eration at  the  earliest  poealtle  date,  the  Pres- 
ident cf  the  United  Stat**  Is  hereby  re- 
quested— 

(1)  To  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  which  among  other  things,  recog- 
nizes the  essentially  evil  na  njre  cf  the  inter- 
national Communist  regime,  bent  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  Siates  and  of  the 
free  world  and  distingulst.es  between  this 
regime  and  the  free  peopl;  enslaved  by  It 
and  excludes  all  ftirther  !;greements  with, 
commitments  to,  and  recognition  of  the 
present  Communist  rogime  in  Hungary; 

(2)  To  direct  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations — 

(a)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  the  Communist  regtrie  of  Russia  with 
aggression  in  Hungary  in  violation  o£  the 
basic  charter  and  prlnclpl««  of  the  United 
Natlonr,.  for  robbing  Hungary  of  Its  freedom 
and  Independence  in  violation  of  its  inter- 
national agreements  and  of  international  law 
and  justice; 

(b)  to  demand  tbe  withdrawal  from  Hun- 
gary of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  military  and 
civilian  oflkials,  and  other  opfen  and  secret 
agents  of  Soviet  Imperialist  domination, 
whose  continued  presenoj  constitutes  a 
breach  of  peace  and  threatens  further 
breach^  of  international  p«  ace  and  security; 

(c)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Hungary  under  the  police  supervision  of 
the  United  WaUons  after  a  preparatory 
period  necessary  to  dlmlnate  the  effects  of 
Communist  terror  in  ord<»  to  reestabli^ 
peace  and  Justice  In  Hungary  and  better  se- 
cure International  peace  and  security. 

(3)  To  explore  methods  whereby  tbe 
American  peofde  throt^  their  Oovernment. 
and  by  private  means  wltt:  Goremnlent  as- 
sistance and  otherwiae,  may  offer  aid  and 
moral  support  to  active  flfifaters  now  strug- 
gling for  the  liberation  ot  ttw  people  of  Hun- 
gary and  other  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

Mr.  ^;>eaker,  on  June  4,  1951, 1  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  House  Con- 
current Resolution  116,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  liiat  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  its  recognition 
of  the  present  Coaunmiist  Oovemoient 
of  Hungary.  Tbe  text  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

Whereas  tbe  American  people  have  bad  an 
blstarie  and  abldtiig  friisidablp  with  the 
people  ot  Hungary  betwetm  whom  and  tbe 
American  people  there  are  Innumerable  ties, 
indodlng  tboae  of  kfnsblF;  and 

Whereas  tbe  American  people  hereby  re- 
aaert  their  deep  frteodslilp  for,  and  tbeir 
dnewe  desire  for  pe^celul  and  barmodous 
rdatlaiu  wttb,  tbe  Bongailan  people;  but 

Wbereas  tbe  preeent  Osmaranlst  regime, 
wbleb  has  enslaved  tbe  :BiDigarfan  people, 
baa  been  fonied  tipoD  thein  by  tbe  Oommu- 
nlet  regime  of  tbe  Soviet  TTBtoo  and  le  In  no 
way  fcpreeentatlve  of  tbe  Hungarian  peofde; 
and 

Wbcreaa  said  Commnnirt  regime  at  Hun- 
gary, ba  order  to  cxtemii  atlll  fnrtbv  Ita 
tyranny  ow«r  tbe  Btaigarlaiii  people,  eoneen- 
trates  Its  efforts  cm  promcttng  artlflelal  hos- 
tile feelli^s  baCweon  tbe  f  rleodly  and  peaoe- 
lovtag  pe<^>le  ol  Btmgary  and  the  peoi^  of 


the  United  States  and  of  otter  free  nauons 
wbi«e  basic  asplratiotu  as  human  beings  are 
iienticai  and  who  have  no  real  coafllctlng 
Interests;   and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  that 
they  sboutd  not  longer  acquteaoe  in  the 
degradation  which  la  belug  forced  upon  the 
Hungarian  people  by  said  Communist 
legime:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  at  Representatives 
(the  Senate  eoncvrrinff).  That  It  Is  the 
sense  ot  the  Congreiv  that  the  United  States 
Fhould  forthwith  terminate  diplomatic  re- 
lations vlth  and  withdraw  Its  recognition  of 
the  present  Communist  government  of  Hun- 
gary. 


UareasoMblc  Seinre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHIItGS 

(»■  ASKANBAS 

Df  THE  HOUSK  O?  RXPRXSE3rrATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rsc- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  Memphis, 
Tenn..  for  Juae  17.  1951 : 

UM>SAa01l4HJ£    SCIZUBS 

Tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee 
has  approved  a  propoaal  whleb  would  author- 
ize the  withholding  ot  70  percent  ai  interest 
on  savings,  dividends,  royalties,  and  the  like. 
These  taxes  wotild  be  collectible  at  tbe 
eourdR 

It  is  obvtoua  that  adoption  of  this  moas- 
ure  would  place  a  heavy  peivalty  on  saving 
and  thrift  generally.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  put  a  frarfiilly  heavy  burden  o»  banks 
and  other  Institutions  fYom  the  clerical  work 
angle.  It  la  exceedingly  doubtful  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  any  legal  right  t3 
foroe  private  coDeema  to  act  as  taz-ooUee- 
tton  agents  In  tbe  first  place. 

It  Is  also  understood  that  this  proposal 
does  not  dlstfng^ilsb  between  peraons  who 
are  and  are  not  subject  to  tnocnne  tax.  It 
Just  requires  all  corporatioos  to  wltbbold 
and  remit  quarterly  90  percent  of  all  divi- 
dends earned  and  tntercvt  credited.  This. 
In  the  opinion  of  reputable  lawyers,  amounta 
to  uzureaaonable  seisure  aiul  U  tiwrefore  in 
direct  vlofaitlon  at  vbe  fourth  amendment 
to  tbe  Oonstttntlaa  of  tbe  Unitad  Statea. 

In  round  ntonbers,  there  are  about  10,060.- 
000  persons  not  subject  to  federal  tnoome 
tax.  There  are  Uume  wboee  gross  Income  is 
tosa  than  aSOO  and  tboee  wbo  get  a  9000  es- 
cxaptlon  and  whose  net  income  la  less  than 
•000  a  year.  Others  not  liable  are  those 
more  than  06  yean  of  age  wbo  are  entitled  to 
an  additional  0600  eaemptton  with  a  net 
Incrnne  of  leas  than  m,XIO.  Another  daas  is 
compoaed  of  tike  bUnd  wbo  are  over  fft  and 
entitled  to  another  czemptloa  of  tOOO,  and 
wboee  net  tneome  would  be  lees  than  tlJtOO. 

It  is  faHadoua  to  say  that  few  of  tbe  fore- 
going would  be  idlected,  for  there  are  nom- 
bers  of  tbem  wbo  have  at  least  email  savings 
or  investments  of  one  eorC  or  another.  In 
any  ease,  tbe  federal  Gowsnunent  Is  pro- 
posing to  take  ao  pereextt  of  tbeIr  laeame 
from  savings  at  any  sort  even  tbovgh  tbey 
are  enmpt  from  paying  tneome  tax. 

Tbe  Oovernment  Is  out  of  line  here,  eapr- 
efally  beeaose  It  la  foreeeeable  that  appUea- 
tkm  of  tbe  propoeltlaD  would  have  a  bad 
effect  on  efforts  to  aril  eavlngs  bonde.  For 
a  variety  (rf  aound  reasons  tbe  people  oogfat 
to  ^»rt  tbeaaelvee  to  see  tbls  Idea  difeated. 
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SXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  nOKtU  CABOUMA 

nr  THX  BOXJSM  OF  REPRXSENTATIVCS 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  DEAME.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1  to  12.  1951.  a  World  Assembly  for  the 
Moral  Reannament  of  the  Nations  was 
held  at  Mackinac  Island.  Mich.  There 
came  to  this  assembly  over  1,600  dele- 
gates from  32  different  countries.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  meetings  I  have 
ever  had  the  opportimity  to  attend.  A 
nimiber  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  delegates 
from  Malaya,  Burma.  Ceylcn.  India,  and 
other  far  eastern  countries.  There  was 
delivered  to  me  for  transmittal  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  a  letter  signed 
by  certain  far  eastern  leaders  who  were 
present  at  the  assembly  and.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  same  below. 

The  statement  indicates  to  me  that 
material  and  military  aid.  important  as 
they  are.  must  be  supplemented  by  moral 
and  Idecdoglcal  leadership.  When  the 
United  States  Joins  with  the  peoples  of 
the  free  Asian  nations  in  the  giving  of 
such  leadership,  then  all  Asia  will  re- 
spaoA. 

The  statement  follows:  ^ 

Asu  Will  EUspokd 

MACXStAC  IsLAKo.  MiCH..  June  14.  1951. 

The  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
«ii4  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentmttves  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


We.  the  vmderslgned.  are  glad  to 
have  this  oppGrtunity  to  express  In  person 
our  appnciatlo:  of  American  aid  to  the  lands 
of  th«  Far  Kaat.  Our  appreciation  la  the 
gTMtcr  M  w«  we  you  are  maklpg  sacrlflces 
by  way  of  tnmaaetl  taxation  and  other 
maoBM  ta  order  to  give  us  material  aid. 

W*  an  dMply  grateful  to  the  Senators  and 
niiniiMiiMiii  who  Invited  ua  to  come  to  the 
Wfltia  Awmbiy  for  the  Moral  Rmumament 
Ol  tha  Mattona  at  Mackinac  laland.  Mich. 
of  ttt  have  come  l<nig  dlatancet  at  per- 
■acrlflee,  but  what  we  have  learnt  has 
It  very  worth  while. 
w««  Impveased  and  moved  by  the  con- 
vtBdof  cvtelence  of  the  achievements  of 
'•armament.  Hittb«uids  and  wives. 
eoal  miners,  factory  workers.  Indus- 
proff  lonal  men.  service  chiefs. 
•tatMoaan.  and  above  aU  the  airlines  of  Amer- 
le*.  toM.  on*  aftcar  another,  of  hoones  united. 
•odal  tnjurtleea  removed,  strikes  averted,  tn- 
crMSMl  produetkm  Uutn^h  adjustment  of 
r«latlerahlpi  in  Indtistry.  and  the  reconclll- 
atlOB  at  natlQoa  and  races  through  the  re- 
BMval  ct  mmpidona,  fewra  and  Jeakmslea. 

aU  been  accomplished  by  men 
of  many  nations  who  have  faced 
tha  ebaUcBg*  to  Uve  by  the  absolute  stand- 
ee boiM*ty.  punty,  unselflahneaa.  and 
Miiitii  «ba  gnktonre  at  God. 
W*  bav*  >Brt>d  this  Utoology  and  found 
thai  tt  worte.  For  Instanoe.  In  Bombay  a 
portal  aMka  wm  averted;  In  Burma  corrup- 
ttoB.  Midway  robbery,  and  racial  conflict 
««rt  nOaota  in  area*  wbor*  It  was  appUed: 
ta  Malaya  potential  civU  war  has  been  pre- 
and  In  Sarawak  the  controvaray  over 


tlie  cession  of  the  territory  has  been  settled 
A  distinguished  group  of  Indian  leaders 
has  Invited  Dr  Frank  Buchman  to  nend  an 
MRA  task  force  to  India  The  Prlrre  Min- 
ister of  PaklaUn  has  ertended  a  cordia:  wel- 
come. A  BlmUar  Invitation  from  Ceylon  13 
on  lU  way. 

Today  the  world  faces  a  serious  crisis  Ma- 
terial and  military  aid  Is  not  enough  Mil- 
lions of  f)eople  throughout  the  East  '.•:>.■'< 
forward  to  more  than  a  program  at  m  re 
houses,  food,  and  work  They  want  a  sim- 
ple Illuminating  practical  way  which  le.tds 
them  out  of  a  fear-plagued  life  drifting  tq 
the  next  world  war  We  must  quickly  find 
the  way  which  above  all  recreates  tn;.-t 

We  want  *.j  fight  with  you  to  brint;  •h!<= 
Ideology  to  the  world.  Air.erica  le:td,^  'he 
world  materially  If  she  iLso  gives  a  ^ea.:!  :n 
this  superior  uniting  ideology.  A^ia  *... 
respond. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Sh.vnkfh  Hegde 

SUI.Y.V     SrNA, 

U  B.\  I  WIN 

Hon   Th  o  Chas  Bex 

Hon    Mrs    B    H    O'V 

iShanker  Hegde  Vice  Pre.s;dent  AU-Ind:a 
Federation    of    Acroemplovcei, 

Surya  Sena:  Son  of  the  lute  Sir  Jam.rs 
Pelrls,  first  vice  president  of  the  Ceylon  Leg- 
laiatlve  Council,  leading  exp*3nent  of  oriental 
folk  song. 

U  Ba  Lwln:  Leadlntj  educ-:inoni-.t  Aho  has 
trained  many  of  Burma  3   present    leaders 

Hon.  Thlo  Chan  bee.  J  ?  Elected  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  and  liecutive  Councils 
of  Singapore;  vice  princrjal  of  the  .Anclo- 
Chinese  School.  Singapore. 

Hon.  Mrs.  B  H  Oon:  Barrister  it  ..  w  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Council.  FecUr  ttlon  of 
Malaya.) 


Mr.  Truman's  Crusade 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.A.RKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

OF   '.NDHNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3EN T-ATlVEii 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr  Speaker  v^nd^>r 
unanimous  consent.  I  enclose  an  odi- 
torial  from  the  Anderson  'Ind.  1  Herald 
under  date  of  June  15: 

Ml.    TRUM.\N  8    CRrSADE 

In  a  typically  Intemperate  address  t  ■■  rhe 
Katlon  Thursday  night.  President  Truman 
Invited  a  consumers'  crusade  on  Congress  lu 
support  of  extending  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

This  Is  the  lmp)ortant  piece  of  legisUi:;  n 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  tu  im- 
pose wage,  price,  and  alkicatlons  oonTi  U 
The  measure  first  came  into  existence  as  a 
phase  of  the  Nations  rearmamient  asid 
mobilization  program  to  stem  the  tide  ct 
world  communism. 

The  mepsure,  as  enacted  at  that  time  will 
expire  June  30.  The  Chief  Executive  adv.  - 
cates  extension  of  the  act  for  two  more  years. 

The  economic  disadjustments  InvoUed  in 
a  mobilization  program  as  vast  as  ours  neces- 
sarily produces  soaring  prices  accompanied 
by  soaring  wages  accompanied  again  by  soar- 
ing prices. 

It  must  be  clear  that  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earner  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  dic- 
tates that  some  sort  of  economic  control  is 
a  genuine  necessity 

But  In  outlining  his  program  to  combat 
Inflation,   Mr.  Truman   has   overlou^ed  uue 


sure-fire  device,  which  should  b-  a  part  of 
any  program  to  reduce  the  cost  o  living  and 
stabilize   the   Nations  economy. 

Nowhere  In  hU  formula  for  fig  Ulng  infla- 
tion did  Mr  Truman  say  a  vord  about 
reducing  Pe<leral  spending — certi  inly  one  of 
the  primary  factors  behind  tc  day's  high 
prices 

.\  iarue  part  of  the  Federal  budget,  of 
course  Ls  properly  devoted  to  n  aintenance 
f  r  thf  Military  Establishment.  But  at  the 
same  time  Mr  Truman  contln  les  to  seek 
funds  for  nonessential  Governm-nt  servicer 
and  activities. 

When  aiiy  private  business  fa  :es  a  crisis. 
It5  first  step  l-s  to  reduce  nonesse  iilai  spend- 
ing Mr  Truman's  pro^jram  wi  uld  inspire 
more  ronfldence  if  he  would  pu'sue  a  sim- 
ilar'. \    businesslike  course. 

Mr  Truman  s  appeal  to  the  N  .tion  would 
ha-. e  been  more  confidence  Inspi-lng.  iixi.  if 
he  had  omitted  the  Intemperate  raferences  to 
the  .N'.itional  .\s.soclatlon  of  Manufacturers 
and  other  spokesmen  for  the  Nat  ons  Indut- 
trtal  commiunlty. 

:'  is  industry  after  all.  that  mu.'tt  w  ;rk 
h  ir.rl  m  hand  with  Government  In  rebuild- 
1:.='  ,i:id  supplying  the  Nation's  nilltary  or- 
._•  r.i.'ation  A  spirit  of  nonpartisan  coo{)era- 
tiTi  in  the  President's  address  would  have 
hfi  :  tar  m.  ire  valuable  in  esta!  lishing  the 
•1  .tnivv  ;rk  so  essential  to  tie  Nations 
sTr»'ni;th  and  security. 

.\:)d  if  Mr  Truman  had  indlcati-d  a  wllllng- 
n-'ss  to  abandon  a  portion  of  hi.'  poiltlcally- 
monvated  domestic  program  as  a  step  toward 
Governmen  economy,  his  appeal  for  Nation- 
wide sacrifice  would  have  been  nore  mean- 
In, -ful. 


Craviof  for  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiJlKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.GATHIhGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:  .TATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  .  951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Spei  ker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Robert  C.  Ruark  from  the  V  Washington 
I>a;ly  News  of  June  19  1951 
I  tX  N  T  i?.*\".T  This  Ckavinc  fob  Secueitt 
(By  Robert  C    Ruark 

New  York,  June  19 — The  mcst  damning 
ccndenination  of  the  destructioi  of  our  old 
values  that  I  have  run  Into  lately  rests 
in  the  exjjerlence  of  an  advertising  execu- 
tive I  know.  This  fellow,  who  worlts  for  a 
major  outfit,  argued  the  #um  of  175.000  from 
his  budgeters,  said  dough  to  be  ised  to  hire 
ti.ree  salesmen. 

The  man  wanted  top-grade  ruys,  which 
meant  that  he  went  shopping  among  the 
opposition.  He  waved  a  fat  $2  5,000  salary 
under  the  noses  of  some  flrst-<  lass  fellows 
he  knew  None  was  making  more  than 
815  000  a   year.      And  he  got   no  takers. 

The  answers  they  gave  him  weie  the  .same 
they  did  not  'eel  that  a  raise  (  f  HCOOO  a 
year  justified  risking  their  established  se- 
curity with  a  new  firm.  They  »  ere  unwill- 
ing to  gamble,  they  said»  becaus  ,■  their  new 
ret  Income  after  a.xes  would  no  be  enough 
ra»<re  to  ofTset  the  risk  they  wojld  face  m 
switching  Jobs.  Here  you  have  the  practl- 
ra.iy  unparalleled  example  of  a  man  with 
b»  tli  hiiid.->  full  of  riches,  who  i.  unable  to 
had  t<i^ers. 
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Thert  was  a  time  when  an  annual  udary 
of  26  grand  represented  the  wildest  dreams 
of  ordinary  avarice.  Twenty-five  thousand 
clams  put  you  In  the  yacbt-and-town-house 
class.  Two  bits"  worth  of  thousands  aver- 
ages out  to  500  bucks  a  week,  and  for  that 
kind  of  scratch  you  could  wear  mink  over- 
alls Even  a  few  years  of  that  salary  would 
allow  a  man  to  store  up  enough  security  to 
keep  him  comfortable  while  he  lived. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  frustrated  execu- 
tive you  have  several  men  turning  down 
810  000  ralaes  because,  as  the  most  common 
cliche  of  our  time  runs,  "you  can't  keep  It.'* 
This  amounts  to  depriving  money  of  its 
worth,  and  the  end  result  Is  a  destruction 
of  initiative,  a  crippling  of  ambition.  You 
eventually  wind  up  with  lethargy,  transla- 
tion of  which  says,  "Let  George  do  it."  Let- 
tsne  George  do  It  works  two  ways — either 
eventual  communism  or  fascism,  which 
means  that  In  any  case  the  control  of  his 
personal  existence  Is  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  individual. 

I  do  not  understand  this  sudden  apathy. 
this  noncravlng  for  adventure,  which  seems 
suddenly  to  have  afflicted  us.  The  young 
men  crave  security;  they  ask  about  retire- 
ment age  before  they  asJi  about  the  possl- 
bllitv  for  advancement.  Men  offered  in- 
creases of  9300  a  week  refuse  them  because 
they  are  not  willing  to  take  a  chance.  I 
remember  I  changed  three  sets  of  Jobs,  once 
for  a  cut  of  two  bucks  on  one  and  a  raise 
of  three  bucks  on  the  other,  merely  becatise 
the  prospect'^  seemed  brighter  at  the  time. 

Maybe  we  are  watering  down  our  stock 
as  we  water  down  our  currency.  But  when 
a  man  loses  Interest  in  making  money,  you 
have  just  deprived  him  of  his  power  And 
that  2oes  for  a  nation,  too. 


NPA  aod  the  Udastry  ^visory 
CoBunitteef 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NTW  TOUE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  again 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  House  to  the 
cavalier  and  unfruitful  way  in  which 
some  of  the  industry  advisory  commit- 
tees are  being  handled  by  the  National 
Production  Authority.  At  this  time, 
when  our  entire  national  life  is  being 
oriented  toward  our  defense  production 
program,  a  cooperative  working  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  industry 
is  absolutely  vital  to  the  achievement  of 
our  goals.  Yet  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence that  industry's  counsels  are 
brushed  aside :  industry's  representatives 
get  short  shrift  from  a  government 
which  cannot  function  without  them; 
and  industry's  activities  are  misrepre- 
sented to  prove  a  bureaucracy's  case. 

In  illustration  of  this  situation.  I  re- 
cently placed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  resignation  from  the  Ground- 
wood  Paper  Manufacturers  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee,  written  by  Ljrman  A. 
Beeman,  president  of  Finch  Pruyn  b 
Co.,  Inc..  of  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y..  to  Charles 
E.  Wilson.  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization. 
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Mr.  Beeman  reagmxl  frwn  the 
Qroundwood  Paper  Mat.ufacturers  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  after  being 
denied  the  right  to  haT«;  secretarial  or 
technical  assistance  or  li>gal  counsel  at 
its  meetings.  Under  the  circumstances. 
Mr.  Beeman  felt  that  cocitructive  effort 
by  the  committee  was  iiapossible;  that 
the  National  Production  Authority  had 
no  intention  of  organizing  its  industry 
advisory  committees  as  "honest,  fair, 
and  elBcient  aids  in  administering  con- 
trols." 

Mr.  Beeman  received  ;m  reply  to  his 
letter  either  from  B4r.  ViTilson.  or  from 
Mr.  Manly  Fleischmann,  Administrator 
of  the  National  Produc;ion  Authority. 
Mr.  Fleischmann  did.  however,  reply  to 
a  letter  from  my  office  concerning  the 
matter.  In  his  reply  he  charged  that 
Mr,  Beeman  and  his  colleagues  were 
tardy,  that  in  seeking  tD  have  counsel 
they  acted  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
placed  the  advisors'  committee  in  poten- 
tial jeopardy  under  the  antitrust  laws, 
that  Mr.  Beeman  misunderstood  what 
was  said,  and  so  forth. 

From  Mr.  Pleischmarn's  letter  and 
Mr.  Beeman's  subsequent  comments  on 
it.  it  is  clear  that  there  i.s  .indeed  serious 
misunderstanding  in  this  whole  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  defense  effort  is 
to  be  maintained,  it  is  alisolutely  essen- 
tial that  all  possible  and  proper  steps 
be  taken  to  encourage  cooperation  rather 
than  friction  between  GDvemment  and 
industry.  In  the  hope  of  thro^-ing  light 
on  some  of  the  points  at  issue  which 
militate  against  such  cooperation  with 
respect  to  one  particular  and  highly  im- 
portant industry,  I  wish  w  insert  in  the 
RscoRD  herewith  copies  of  the  corr*,- 
spondence  with  Mr.  Fleischmann,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Beeman  s  comments  on 
it. 

You  cannot  legislate  ox>peration.  but 
in  formulating  the  new  Eiefense  Produc- 
tion Act.  I  earnestly  hope  that  a  better 
understanding  and  a  betier  working  re- 
lationship between  the  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  and  the  industry  advisory 
committees  can  be  develoiped  and  carried 
out. 

Letter  from  Manly  Fleischmann,  Ad- 
ministrator. National  Production  Au- 
thority, to  Hon.  H.  C.  Ostertag  concern- 
ing resignation  of  Lym^jin  A.  Beeman 
from  the  Groundwood  Paper  Manufac- 
turers Industry  Advisory  Committee: 

JtTNX    1.    1951. 

DxAK  CoKCKEssMAiT  OSTxaTAC.  This  win 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  16 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Wilson.  Director  of  the  Ol&ce  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  from  Mr.  Lyman  A. 
Beeman.  president.  Pinch,  iPruyn  &  Co..  of 
Glens  Falls.  N.  T. 

First,  I  think  It  might  be  advisable  to  get 
the  record  straight  as  to  the  facta  Mr.  Bee- 
man accepted  an  invitation  to  membership 
on  the  Groundwood  Paper  Mantifacturers 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  and  attended 
the  first  meeting  on  May  1.  1951.  The  meet- 
ing was  scheduled  for  3  p.  m.  but  Mr.  Beeman, 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
except  one,  having  apparently  lunched  to- 
gether, did  not  arrive  until  2:30  p.  m.  Thla 
kept  one  conunlttee  member,  the  Oovern- 
ment  presiding  officer,  and  other  Invited 
Government  representatives  waiting  for  over 
half  an  hour. 


When  the  attctidanoe  was  checked.  It 
discovered  that  the  ooinmltte*  had  brought 
along  one  uninTited  person  who  IdenttSed 
himself  as  Bobert  E.  Cuifield.  appsrentiy  re- 
tained as  counsel  for  several  mmaben  of  tUe 
Goounlttce.  These  commtttee  meetli^gs  are 
closed  meetings,  and  sttcadance  under  our 
rules  Is  restricted  to  members  of  the  cocD- 
mlttee  and  a  limited  number  of  Oovemment 
representatives  who  have  been  Invited  to 
participate  In  the  dlsctnston.  Stitce  Mr.  Can- 
field  had  not  been  Invited  to  attend,  he  was 
asked  to  leave.  He  refused  to  do  so  and 
sat  down  at  the  committee  table,  siatlng  that 
he  would  leave  only  If  authorized  to  do  so 
by  his  clienu.  The  committee  refused  to 
a&k  him  to  leave  and  Insisted  on  discussing 
the  problem  with  Mr.  Rafler,  lnd\jstry  com- 
mittee adviser. 

Mr.  Rafier  could  not  convene  the  meeting 
In  view  of  the  rules,  and  an  Informal  dis- 
cussion ensued  on  the  prtH^rlety  of  having 
legal  counsel  present  at  the  meeting.  When 
It  became  clear  that  several  members  oi  the 
committee  apparently  had  already  retained 
Mr.  Canfield  as  counsel,  and  discussion  Indi- 
cated that  the  committee  as  a  whole  was 
considering  the  possibility  of  acting  in  con- 
cert by  employing  blm  as  the  committee's 
counsel.  Mr  John  S  Stlllman,  CXBce  of  the 
General  Counsel.  National  Production  Au- 
thority, expressed  some  concern.  He  warned 
of  tl>e  possible  danger  involved  In  such  ac- 
tion under  the  antitrust  laws  as  It  would  not 
be  protected  by  the  Immunity  granted  to 
Industry  advisory  committees  by  the  Attor- 
ney Genera! 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  point  out  that  as 
we  have  requested  these  men  from  Industry 
to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  cur  duties  under 
the  Defense  Piodxictlon  Act.  we  try  to  mini- 
mize as  much  as  possible  any  chance  of 
their  being  considered  In  violation  of  the 
anti-tru?t  laws.  To  this  ena.  and  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  701  and  708  of  the  act. 
we  have  framed  our  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  Industry  Advisory  Committee  meetings  In 
consultation  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Rafler  explained  further  to  the  com- 
mittee that  private  counsel  would  be  un- 
necessary at  these  meetings,  since  his  pres- 
ence would  tend  to  give  the  Impression  that 
the  committee  members  were  adversaries  of 
the  Government  and  the  whole  purpose  and 
Intent  of  receiving  advice  and  aaslstanoe 
and  exchanging  Information  In  a  friendly 
manner  would  be  negated. 

Mr,  Rafler  refused  to  convene  the  meeting 
until  the  committee  Instructed  Mr.  Canfield 
to  leave,  since  his  presence  was  In  violation 
of  the  rules.  The  committee  displayed  con- 
siderable truculence  but  anally  Instructed 
Mr    Canfield  to  leave. 

When  the  meeting  was  finally  convened. 
Mr.  Rafler  commented  in  considerable  detail 
on  the  ground  rules  covering  the  formation 
and  functions  of  Industry  sdvlsory  com- 
mittees. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Beeman's 
letter  Indicates  that  he  must  have  com- 
pletely misunderstood  these  comments.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  rules  made  provi- 
sion for  special  attendance,  and  that  the 
Government  presiding  officer  could  request 
that  each  member  of  a  committee  send  a  rep- 
resentative or  representatives  with  special 
quallflcatlons  to  a  particular  meeting  or  have 
such  person  or  pereons  accompany  the  mem- 
ber to  a  particular  meeting  No  such  re- 
quest had  been  made  by  the  Oovemment 
presiding  officer.  It  was  fiirther  pointed  out 
that  minutes  were  required  to  be  kept  In 
accordance  with  the  rules,  that  a  minute 
writer  was  present,  and  that  the  minutes 
wotUd  be  mailed  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  Invited  Govemmcnt 
representatives. 

It  may  further  serve  to  put  this  stttistlon 
In  Ith  proper  perspective  to  inform  you  th«t 
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nrttlMr  tbe  committee  nor  Mr  C&nfl«ld  fxilly 
prmentcd  the  pociUon  of  Mr  Canfleld  m 
oountcl  for  the  oommlttec.  iDqiHry  after 
the  iiM«ttn«  dlacloced  that  Mr  Omfleld  U 
tn  fact  the  paid  Becretary  of  the  Ground- 
wood  Paper  Mmnufactur«ra  AMOclation.  The 
method  thus  used  hy  several  members  of  the 
committee.  If  stioceasful.  would  hare  ob- 
tained entrance  to  the  meeting  for  their 
paid  trade  Maoclatlon  secretary,  a  practice 
which  la  aiao  contrary  to  the  rules  that  have 
been  cstabtlshed  regarding  Industry  adTlaory 
eommlttee  meetings 

Too  have  Inquired  about  the  poltctes  and 
procedure*  governing  our  use  of  Industry 
advisory  committees.  The  use  of  these  com- 
mittee* is  contemplated  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  19S0.  which  provides  that  in 
etrtabllahlng  such  committees  "there  shall  be 
fair  representation  for  Independent  small, 
for  nwdtum.  and  for  large  business  enter- 
I»lMB,  for  dUTerent  geocraphlcal  areas,  for 
trad*  aMOdation  members  and  nonmembers. 
and  for  different  segments  of  the  Industry." 
X  am  sun  you  appreciate  tbe  full  ImpUca- 
tioii«  at  these  Itial  requirements  as  well  as 
•on*  of  tlM  Implications  of  the  antitrust  laws 
wttb  napact  to  tbe  establishment  ot  Industry 
adriaory  committees. 

Xa  p|anf^«T'g  and  conducting  the  meetings 
ot  Its  mora  than  300  Indiutry  advisory  com- 
mtttaOT  tbe  National  Production  Authority  is 
»^n  g^UmA  by  rcqiiirements  that  have  been 
statad  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to  mln- 
tiiM  tba  poaalbiUty  of  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  As  er.amples.  the  agenda  for  such 
aoaatli^  and  the  meetings  themselves  are 
*wt*^imtatt  and  formulated  by  the  National 
PradoettaB  Aothorlty.  The  meetings  are 
eaUad  bf  tlw  Authority  and  are  held  under 
tb*  ebaimuuashtp  of  a  full-time  Government 
who  serves  as  the  Government  pre- 
oAcar;  full  and  complete  minutes  of 

naatlng  are  kept;  care  is  taken  to  see 

tliat  tba  tODCtlons  of  the  conunittees  are 
pwaiy  •d'TlHry;  determinations  of  action  to 
ba  takaa  ara  made  soiely  by  otDdals  of  the 

Authortty- 

Wltll  fw  aaeepUooB,  w*  ha<  e  found  It  nec- 
U>  oonfln*  attendaiko:  at  committee 
to  ooBuntttae  manl)*rs  and  quali- 
>  persoiuMl  from  th^i  National  Pro- 
IhnrttoTO  Authflrlty  and  other  Government 
■fMMtea  who  have  a  part  to  play  In  the 
BMtti^  la  my  oonslderM  Judgment,  it  Is 
not  daalnble  for  paid  trade  asaoeUUon  ex- 
•evtlvaa  to  attend  such  meetings  even  as  ob- 
To  say  this  u  not  to  imply  that 
ffrf0^»*.tnnm.  hav*  uo  part  to  play  in  the 
•Cbrt;  as  explained  below,  they  can 

^   valuable  sourcea  of  Informa- 

Tba  presence  of  paid  assoclatlnn  ex- 
at    industry    advisory    committee 
^  bovtvar.  preaenu  dtOculUa*  which 
i  any  aflimatlv*  contributions  which 
ttey  am  Ittaly  to  make  to   the   meetings. 
>  dtflknltles  are  not  theoretical,  but  ara 

.^ ta  cooaequanoe  of  the  experience 

^TiVA  alona  but  also  ct  tha  War  Pro- 

I  during  World  War  XL 

Irtaanj  aa  industry  advisory  oommlttee  la 

a  repraMttlaUv*   group  of   operating   man 

a  partletilar  industry,  who  ooma  to- 

Qofvaraakaat  sponaanhlp.  not 

tbair  own  intsrast*.  but  with  tha 

c*j0ei  ta  balplnff  tb*  Oofwaaiant 

to  do  a  htfttm  job.    Tbla  ideal  eaanot  ba 

but  our  azpwianoa  baa 

wttb  aoaia  guldanca.  it  eaa  ba 

That  la  vby  la  oMutootlnc 

•very  eflcrt  baa  bean 

I  to  Imiftmm  upon  tba  eoaualttaa  BMm- 

IpdlfMni  rsspnnrtbtllty.  as  dxi- 


UOQ. 


OovamBeskt  tba  banaflt 

tbalr   si^wlws.  and 

Jttdpaaat.    Tbaf  aia  not 

tbalr  vMfWK  thay  ara 

to  davaiop  an  laduatry  proip'am; 


to  the  ordinary  case,  do  not  even  have  propo- 
sitions submitted  to  them  to  vote  upon. 
Kach  of  them  is  an  adviser  to  the  Govern - 
ment.  and  by  considering  hl«  ad",  see  and 
dlacuastag  It  franltJy  with  lilm.  and  by 
watching  the  Interplay  of  opnilca  beiAsea 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  Gov- 
ernment representatives  are  better  able  to 
reach  sound  conclusions. 

The  presence  of  legal  counsel  or  trad*"  as- 
sociation executives  can  seriously  disturb  the 
atmosphere  which  is  so  important  and  -so 
difficult  to  mamtiiin  in  these  meetlnKH 
Often  a.s«oclatlon  member'!,  and  evt  :i  in^  re 
often  those  members  oi"  the  eommutpe  *:.  < 
are  not  members  of  the  asscrlitlon.  are  re- 
luctaht  to  speaJc  out  frankly  !n  the  execu- 
tive's presence.  Kven  when  he  d'"*?  n'  t 
dominate  the  meetlne.  the  execu'.w"  >uTi 
easily  create  the  impression  that  the  i  ,  k-i- 
atlon  and  Its  members  somehow  enjoy  n 
preferred  position  with  the  Government 

The  National  Pr-^duction  A.iihonty  makes 
every  effort  to  seei  the  factual  daud  avail- 
able through  trade  association."?.  This  is 
generally  accomplished  by  direct  contact  be- 
tween the  appropriate  l.ndistry  divi.'^iin 
Within  the  Authority  an<l  She  proper  trad** 
association.  Our  ofBcials  are  enr(-'jru;:ed  to 
seek  the  information,  help,  and  advice  which 
are  available  from  all  organized  ncn^overn- 
mentaJ  groups  in  order  tu  learn  the  e*Tect 
which  our  orders  have  on  the  industrial  and 
business  communities  Paid  trade  asi-.ocia- 
tlon  executives,  representatives  of  *h»r 
groups,  legal  counsel,  and  Individual  bu  i- 
nessmen  are  free  at  all  times  to  meet  with 
appropriate  officials  in  our  IndMstry  d:vi.'inns 
for  the  purpose  oi  discussing  problems,  pre- 
senting Information,  and  expressing  their 
views  regarding  our  activities.  It  i.s  m  tins 
way  that  trade  associations  caii  be  nioat 
helpful. 

Industry  advisory  commJttees  have  been 
a  very  effective  means  for  obtaining  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  indiirtrv  re- 
garding the  program  and  activities  of  the 
National  Production  Authority  Members 
of  the  committees  frequently  express  their 
appreciation  for  the  oppo.^unlty  whica  is 
thus  afforded  for  a  truly  repreaeuuitive  ^oup 
from  the  Industry  to  furnish  their  re.ictiuiis 
directly  to  the  National  Production  Auth.r- 
Ity  without  having  their  comraent.s  filtered 
through  an  Intermediary  From  ^  ur  stand- 
point, we  have  felt  that  the  advice  and  rec- 
onunendations  of  the  committee  are  of  in- 
estimable value. 
Sincerely, 

MaNLT    FtXIiCHMANV. 

Adrntnijtrator 

Letter   from   Lyman    A.    Beeman    m 
comment  on  the  above: 

Jxnn  12,  19.51 
Daaa  Ma.  OsranrAs:  Tl  ank  you  for  !<ie<id- 
Ing  me  a  copy  of  the  interesting  tcur-p:i.^e 
latter  to  you  from  Manly  netschmanu.  Ad- 
ministrator. NPA.  In  view  of  the  length 
and  character  of  this  letter  I  believe  I  should 
BUkke  reply  to  you  in  spite  of  the  fact  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  argimnentative  and  least  of 
all  wish  to  obstruct  Mr.  Flelischmann  in  tbe 
performance  of  his  extensive  and  burden- 
some duties.  I  have  received  no  reply  to  my 
lattata  from  either  Mr.  WUsoq  or  Mr.  Fleisch- 


I  cannot  believe  the  direct  falsehood  which 
la  tbe  content  of  the  second  paragr*ph  of  the 
letter  was  purposefully  xised  as  a  smear  on 
my  intention  and  conduct  but  rather  was 
tba  raault  of  the  graat  confusion  that  seems 
to  cxlat.  I  arrlTcd  at  the  meeting  several 
■ilaates  baforc  a  p.  m.  and  rexxudned  tn  the 
matting  room  cajoylng  visits  with  many  old 
frlaada  la  Ckuvanuaent  accncias  until  arri- 
val at  S'tO  p.  ».  of  other  committee  mem- 
bers who  had  been  delayed  through  attend- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  OPS. 


The  balance  of  the  letter  U  replete  with 
mi--representatlon  of  fact. 

The  onl>  common  meeting  ground  of  tha 
!r:du.^try  represented  by  the  Groundwood 
Piper  Mar.ufacturers  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  is  lu  trade  association  which 
inilr.tali-i3  a  well  staffed  New  Y-rk  office  with 
complete  stati-stlcal  Information  and  d.'.:^- 
M.-  P.'bert  E.  Caniield,  a  well-kXiOwn  att-..r- 
ii-\  -A ho  has  been  employed  In  the  pa^t  by 
Fl;-.ch  Pruyn  A  Cc.  on  v;irlo-as  matter.?,  is 
r'tain?d  by  the  a^vx-iatlon  as  leg.ii  counsel 
aLid  executive  secretary. 

This  trade  association  organization  is  the 
'.  .gicai  and  most  efflcient  tcol  available  ta 
this  .idviscry  committee  to  e.rect.vely  aia  llie 
Nati-.nal  Product;. n  Autiii-rity  in  aiminis- 
•erlr.c  controls.  In  my  experience  a^  D^'.uty 
Dlrcf-  -r  of  the  Paper  Division,  V.TS.  la 
V/rld  War  II  such  advLiory  committees  -«cre 
an  1. -.dispensable  aid  when  they  wer^  c:':t:i 
the  freedom  to  organise  for  work  as  li-ey  saw 
f."  •hr'iU^h  triide  associations. 

V»'.ir:,;;.i5  a.,ainst  d-^ii^er  cf  violation  of  ■-h3 
antitrust  laws  wa£  t;.ven  at  the  meetin;  a:id 
in  the  leit?r.  In  our  group  there  Is  Ilrm 
policy  and  careful  intent  to  avaid  vicl.ii.'.^a 
m  trade  association  work  or  otherwise  and 
'*':>  always  have  legal  counsel  present  at 
nicct.r.i.'-5  aj,  a  £afegu,.ird.  It  la  our  ri*;ht  as 
Americans  to  continue  to  have  this  pr  :tec- 
t;:n  The  letter  in  paragraph  4.  p<i^e  1. 
ipea];'!  of  •■immunity  granted  to  liidu;try 
Rdvirory  committees  by  the  Attorney  Gmi- 
eral  "  The  Att::M-ney  General  has  no  au- 
t.i  'r:*7  to  grant  such  Immunity. 

There  could  be  no  misunderstanding  of 
Ci.mrr.ents  as  suggested  in  the  fifth  para- 
gr.i..  h.  pa^f  2.  Mr.  R^iiler  was  explicit  in  his 
statement  ct  the  ground  rules  which  gave 
the  committee  no  rlijht  to  legal,  secreur:.?!. 
t 'chnlcal  or  other  counsel  ar  advice  ■  :  their 
own.  He  said  that  if  such  counsel  or  Li.lv.ce 
was  neceoary  In  the  eyes  of  the  Government. 
i'  's.  lUld  be  provided  as  seen  fit  by  G  vern- 
n-. '.  •   reoresent^tlves. 

No  min;:te.s  as  normally  underjstood  have 
fc:?n  available  and  I  do  ni't  believe  any  were 
ke  p  at  the  meeting.  As  Mr.  Rafler  p-om- 
ised  .-iimmiirles  as  the  Government  ch.se  to 
write  'htm.  wtre  sent  out  under  the  headirg 
of  "Minutes  " 

Inf-'r'-nce  is  made  in  paragraph  6  t.ice  2 
tha*  Mr  Canfleld  came  to  the  meeur.g 
under  false  pretenses.  He  L«i  a  practlcii.?  at- 
t  rney  and  came  to  the  meeting  at  the  re- 
quest ->r  a  client  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
committee  He  did  not  represent  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  nor  the  trade  association 
by  whcm  he  Is  employed  part  time. 

In  paragraph  2.  page  3  and  paragraph  1. 
p.ire  4.  attempt  Is  made  to  discredit  trade 
a  >>c!ations  and  their  employees  and  thus 
di-scredii  private  Industry  which  finds  Its 
meeting  ground  and  organization  through 
the  trade  association.  Actually  trade  asso- 
ciate executives  are  the  most  able  and  highest 
minded  men  that  can  be  found. 

dilutions  of  problems  and  decision  on  pro- 
cedure in  administering  controls  seem  In  the 
eyes  of  NPA  as  described  in  paragraph  3.  page 
3  to  be  simple  and  to  t>e  reached  by  such 
methods  as  watching  the  Interplay  of  opin- 
ions between  members  of  the  committee.  On 
the  contrary  the  control  of  a  great  Industry 
Is  complex  and  full  of  ramifications.  Only 
a  large  group  combining  experience,  know- 
how  and  technical  and  factual  knowledge 
working  in  a  closely  coordinated  effort  can 
do  the  job.  The  only  such  group  existing  is 
within  the  industry  Itself. 

The  Defense  ProdtJCUon  Act  of  1950  as  I 
understand  It  took  from  business  the  power 
to  govern  lf.»lf  but  gave  It  s  voice  and  a 
responsibility  In  the  regulatory  process.  The 
formal  mechanism  provided  by  the  act  for 
contact  between  business  and  Government 
was  'he  advisory  committee.  It  now  appears 
the  Nations!  Production  Authority  through 
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ground  rules  set  up  over  advisory  committee 
crgarilaatlon  has  made  these  committees  im- 
p»:tent  and  thus  has  ntiiUfled  that  part  of 
the  act  giving  a  voice  and  responsihilitj  to 

bus.me*s. 

Very  truly  yours. 

PINCH    PxtTTN  4  Co  .  IJIC.. 

Ltmax  A_  BtXM^LS,  Pres:(Unt. 


GI  lights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

OF  xoan-ANA 
lyr  THE  HOUSE  OP  P-EFRHSENTATrVES 

Wednesdcv,  Ju^.e  20.  1951 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting,  under  xinarumous  consent,  a 
resciution  I  have  jost  received  from  the 
Honorable  Cedor  Aronow.  a  manne  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
campaign.  I  urge  the  House  Veterans' 
Committee  to  give  this  very  meritonoos 
proposal  every  possible  consideration. 

The  resolution  follows : 

W.iereas  at  the  end  ol  Wcrld  War  11.  many 
cf  our  veterans  took  advantiee  oi  the  op- 
portunities under  GI  Bill  of  R.ihts  and  at- 
tended college  and  obtained  decrees  both 
ix.  the  arts  and  m  professions  wr.iie  other 
veterans  attended  trade  schools  iS"d  became 
proficient  in  the  skilled  trades;   ^nd 

Whereas  there  are  many  veterans  cf  World 
War  11  who  because  cf  age,  f-imily  resptm- 
?;bilities.  or  business  respi:>ns:b;lities  which 
they  had  prior  to  the  entry  mtv!  the  service 
of  their  country  or  because  of  having  ob- 
tained their  education  at  their  own  expense 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  World  War  II. 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  a:  those  pro- 
visions cf  the  GI  Bill  cf  R-.ghta  providing 
for  educational  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages and  the  help  fn^m  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  obtaining  such  educa- 
t:r!-;,  but  these  veterans  nietiti.^'ned  m  this 
paragraph  paid  taxes  and  helped  defray  the 
expense  of  sending  other  veterans  to  schocl; 
and 


Whereas  it  is  of  great 


■lit  for  the 


res- 


ervati-m  of  our  .\mencan  id-Li's.  ciir  war  -if 
life  and  our  democratic  form  cf  government 
x^t  have  an  enli«titened  and  educated  pe^.ple 
and  tlia:  money  spent  by  the  Government 
c£  the  United  States  for  the  education  of  its 
pecp^e  is  the  finest  investment  in  Ameri- 
:;r.i;?m  that  can  be  ct.clc,  that  to  :n:sure  an 
educated  cross  section  of  American  people 
coming  from  all  walks  oi  life  is  one  of  tae 
ereate.«t  bulwarks  against  communism  and 
the  finest  insurance  that  we  can  have  as  a 
people  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  our 
form  rf  eovemment  and  the  preservation  of 
cur  .America  traditions    Theretore  t>e  it 

R<:.<ciied  t>y  the  Veic^ans  of  Fo'^e^gn  Wars 
0/  ^oitana.  com}/ri.>:-}  j  diitrtct  So.  2  m 
conit'-:;!ori  assembled  c:  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
th:s  Ijih  day  of  May  1351  Ihat  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States  be  memoralized  and 
ursed  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the  G  I. 
Bill  cf  Rights  in  order  t  }  permit  those  vet- 
e.'-ans  failing  m  the  c".:e.!;ories  mentioned 
htreinabo\e  and  who  did  not  take  advantage 
'f  the  education  provisions  of  the  G.  I.  Bill 
cf  Rights  to  transfer  said  benefits  In  the 
same  amount  to  which  the  veteran  himself 
would  have  been  entitled  to  one  or  more 
OI  his  children.  We  feel  this  resolution  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  American  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  and  equalizes  the  opportunl- 
ues  and  advantages  offered  by  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
future  generations  of  Amertcains;  be  It 
further 


Aetoioed .  That  a  copy  at  this  reaolution  ba 
mailed  to  Senator  Jambs  X.  Mr^aaT.  Senator 
Zalcs  N.  Ectom,  Hon.  Uncx  VLkjrsrxELO.  and 
Hon.  Wbixt  a.  D'Swaxt.  Montana  Repre^ 
sejitatives  in  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States. 


Om  Htt  Blocks  WiiU  of  Stetn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

C>r  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap,  June  20,  19S1 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoiD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  June 
18.  1951: 

Owx  Man  Blocks  Wnx  or  Statxs 

For  the  second  time,  it  has  been  made  cleir 
that  Simple  Jtistice  in  the  matter  of  State 
ownership  of  the  off  shore  lands  will  require 
the  positive  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Representatives  of  the  4^  States 
instead  of  a  simple  majority. 

The  simple  majority  is  assured.  The  two- 
thirds  may  be  difficult  to  acquire. 

In  this  Instance  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  men  actually  elected  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  their  various  States  is  opposed  m 
the  first  place  and  can  be  oeieated  by  the 
opinion  of  a  stubborn  single  little  man  who 
has  never  been  elected  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States 

(Mr.  Truman  acceded  to  his  first  term  by 
death  cf  his  predecessor  and  was  elected  to 
his  second  by  a  plurality  m  which  he  polled 
only  49.3  percent  of  the  popular  vote — 24.- 
105.8112  out  of  the  total  of  4«,836.579.) 

Actually.  Mr.  Truman's  statement  Prwlay 
that  he  will  agam  veto  any  bill  vesting 
right  of  the  offshore  lands  in  the  States  will 
defeat  the  w*.siies  of  the  States  whose  elec- 
toral vote  put  him  m  office. 

(Mr.  Truman  received  303  electoral  votes, 
68  of  these  made  up  of  Texas.  23;  California. 
25;  Florida.  8;  and  Georgia.  12.  States  that 
are  wholeheart^idly  againat  him  on  this  Issue. 
Had  these  68  votes  been  cast  for  the  GOP 
nominee.  Tom  Dewey  would  have  had  a  plu- 
rality of  257  voles  to  Truman's  235,  though 
of  course  had  the  votes  been  casi  for  the 
States'  Rights  Party,  Truman  would  still 
have  had  a  plurality.  235  to  189  to  107.) 

In  any  event,  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  against  having  all  or 
any  part  of  Harry  Truman  and  his  policies 
In  1948.  It  would  be  a  wild  guesser  who 
would  say  today  that  the  majority  is  not  far 
lareer  against  him  as  of  June  17.  1951. 

The  United  States  is  formed  by  a  voluntary 
union  of  the  States  which  thereby  neither 
in  Intent  nor  fact  stirrendered  a  single 
square  Inch  oi  land  to  the  Federal  Go'  em- 
men  t  they  formed,  nor  could  the  Federal 
GovE.'-nment  acquire  by  decree  any  territory 
whi-'h  In  normal  usage  belonged  to  those 
States. 

The  United  States  Government  did  not 
own.  was  not  given,  and  could  not  rightly 
claim  any  land  belonging  to  any  State  which 
entered  the  Union. 

The  United  States  did  own  and  could  claim 
all  of  the  Federal  territory  which  It  subse- 
quently acquired  (the  Louisiana  Pxirchase. 
the  Florida  Purchase,  the  area  affected  by 
the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Gads- 
den Purchase,  and  the  terrain  given  up  by 
Texas  by  agreement).  Not  having  specifi- 
cally given  offshore  lands  to  States  created 
out  of  this  territory,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  might   perhaps   claim   these  rightly. 


though  by  inference  It  may  hav«  given  up  ih« 

iiothing  in  tbe  ma>orlty  optnloo  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  SupremA  Ocurt  which  by  acci- 
dent has  decided  tbls  ciae  has  tn  axty  way 
explained  bow  the  States  could  loae  a  title 
which  they  pic««*>ssed  or  how  the  FederAl 
Govertimeat  could  gain  s  title  which  It  did 
not  have. 

The  paramount  ri|;hti"  opinion  of  the 
court  is  an  assertion  ocf  airogant  and  tyran- 
nical power. 


Tkc  Greater  Coacept 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oazcoN 
Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXNTATIVX3 

Wednesdat.  Jvne  20.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ozider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkx)rb.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  frcon  United  States 
Ne»-s  and  World  Repoit  for  June  22. 
1951: 

Tm  OaBATxa  CoMcsn 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Prcm  the  lips  of  a  military  man  last  week 
came  a  plea  for  the  use  of  moral  force  as  a 
preventive  of  war. 

Mo  visionary  was  ^leaking,  but  a  man  who 
has  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  plans 
and  combat  operations — a  pr ofesalonal  In  tbe 
field  of  strategy — Lt.  Gen.  Albot  C.  Wede- 
meyer.  He  says  that  spirit  is  worth  more 
than  munitions — that  moral  support  is  mere 
Important  than  material  support.  He  thinks 
that  if  w«  had  opporttxnely  given  such  help 
to  the  Nationalists  of  China,  the  Communists 
would  not  be  on  top  there  today. 

General  Wedemeyer  sees  the  people  of 
Russia  and  of  the  satellite  countries  as  re- 
ceptive to  our  ideas,  to  the  truth  about  our 
motives  and  purposes  and  our  frieiMiship  for 
them.  He  sees  the  possibility  of  using  our 
pohtlcai.  economic  and  spiritual  resources 
to  encourage  the  people  of  Russia  and  of  the 
smaller  countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

The  Genera!  decries  war  as  such  but  does 
not  hesitate  to  advocate  nevertheless  the 
vigorous  use  of  our  Navy  and  oiir  Air  Force 
to  take  punitive  action  against  those  who 
have  already  committed  aggression  iu  the 
Far  East.  He  favors  a  strict  economic  block- 
ade of  China  by  the  United  Nations  and.  If 
necessary,  a  naval  blockade,  too.  Ke  refuses 
to  believe  that  our  allies  will  desert  us  even 
if  we  are  the  only  nation  that  can  put  Into 
e?ect  such  a  blockade.  For.  he  asks,  where 
aould  they  go?  Into  the  arms  of  Russia? 
Absurd.  He  argues  that  we  have  not  been 
sulHclentiy  per^iuaslve — that  we  have  not 
exerted  our  leadership  effectively.  Be  is  con- 
fident our  allies  will  go  along  with  us  when 
the  showndown  comes. 

General  Wedemeyer  would  warn.  Russia 
now  that  she  must,  as  the  U.  N.  prxlaimed 
by  Its  resolution,  cesae  to  aid  the  agffressor — 
the  forces  of  Red  China.  He  reccmmends 
that  diplomatic  relations  be  seveied  with 
the  Soviet  regime  and  with  all  governments 
associated  vrtth  It. 

The  value  today  of  a  continuance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia  is  questionable. 
The  advantage  to  Russia,  as  General  Wede- 
meyer points  out.  is  that  her  agents  and 
plotters  are  permitted  to  malntaiu  tin  ofllclat 
status  within  this  country  through  tbe  «n- 
baasies  and  legations  cf  the  Scrtet  and  hm 
satellites.  There  Is  no  advantage  to  us  la 
maintaining  ambassadors  and  ministers  wb<\ 
with  their  staffs,  are  virtually  imprisooML 
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Tb«  Mtflo  •ad  ttiefr*pit  an  always  avaUable 
(or  fomuU  eonxmuiUcation. 

U  tiM  OoBmuBteU  knew  tlurt  Amarlea  in- 
to ba  ftna — tttat  t^la  ooantry  waa  no 
dotatnatad  by  a  p«yctaolo«y  of  (aar— 
i  voukt  li«  a  dlflarent  story  to  tell  about 
tte  vbola  vorld  ultuatkin. 

Bat  vookto't  all  ttala  laad  to  warf  It's  a 
"calculated  risk."  the  Oener&l  aLWwen,  aiid 
than  u«Miias  a  time  when  you  have  to  take 
that  rWk  cr  be  trampled  upon  and  abuaed 
»a  are  all  veakllnga  wben  the/  rereal  timidity 
to  tbetr  (oea. 

The  moat  Important  r«eommendauoiu  of 
all,  however,  waa  General  Wedemeyer  s  pro- 
poaai  that  the  United  Statca  organize  Ita 
psycho-toelal  warfare  on  a  broad  scale.  TUis 
means  the  pledge  cS  economic  help  to  our 
frienda,  the  communication  to  the  peoples  of 
Ruaxla  of  the  truth  about  American  Inten- 
tlona,  and  the  sending  of  military  misslous 
to  all  tlwaa  ooiutrlea,  larse  and  small,  wbose 
armfea  eould  possibly  form  a  part  of  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world. 

Sua  a  prcfram  must  be  based  on  truth 
and  alikeerlty.  The  Department  of  State,  as 
the  Ktfec  of  Ameriam  foreign  policy,  should 
not  be  iBtarmlngled  with  Information  efforts 
tai  %bm  ao-«aUad  propaganda  field.  A  sepa- 
rata afancy  of  goTemment  should  deal  in 
laCormatkm,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  regu- 
lar channels  of  news  shotild  be  used  for  the 
▼alee  of  Amerlea  broadcasts. 

A  group  of  citizens — a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion of  ootatandlng  men  and  women — can  be 
formed  to  develop  an  Information  program 
for  flmrtrs  that  can  effectively  reach  into 
tlaa  haarta  and  minds  of  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. 

Oamrasa  doean't  believe  the  praaent  set-up 
of  ttM  VoAee  of  Amolea  Is  the  right  one. 
Oleea  a  eoaam<aalon  oi  dtlaena  as  advisers 
to  a  sapwate  governmental  agency  reporting 
dlfuUy  to  the  President — as  the  OOce  of 
War  niformatlon  did  In  World  War  II— much 
ptBfrsai  can  be  made  toward  the  tue  of  moral 
tatv.  It  ts  a  concept  that  offers  greater 
promlaa  of  achievement  that  anything  else 
we  have  triad  to  do  to  prevent  a  large-scale 
Mdral  force  has  never  really  been  given 


>  we,  with  our  Inventiveness  and  our 
iBCMialCy,  fliHl  ways  to  persuade  SOO.OOO.OOO 
ta  tte  Soviet  PepiubUc  that  they  are 
:  by  laaa  than  aOO  men?  Surely 
or  Amarloa  in  the  field  of  com- 
alMHild  be  given  the  chance  to 
what  baa  tang  been  believed  by 
of  xt»— that  moral  force  can  be  of 
■  valtM  than  military  force  in  prevent- 
tBC  war. 


Eadn  AfaiB  LtU  t^  Way 


SZTBiSICm  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WKE  MANSRELD 

or  aioarrAJta 

OP  BSPSnEfTAlTVBS 


Mr. 
er  u 
In  the 


W9dn«&ia9.  June  20. 19SI 

Mr.  Bpe^tT.  un- 


eoDsent.  I  am  Inaerting 
RaooBB  a  letter  from  the  Htmor- 
Vksok  Murray,  etelrman  of  the 
aHMifn   eaiMtueted   by 
Aerie.  No.  16.  FOB,  for  the  Arth- 
Rhwimatlm  Foundation,  and 
of  »  gtopoaert  rmolatton  to 
to  the  Battaml  UHiwmthiii 
Vkalnual  Order  of  Maflw  ttils 


ThU  resolution  Is  in  full  accord  with 
Uie  many  humanitarian  aspects  of  thi.H 
great  organization  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  House  for  consideration : 
AiTHarrra  awd  Rhi:i:m.i,ti8m  Fcundattow, 

Sew  York.  N.  Y  .  May  j9.  19'A. 

Deax  FairxDS:  Your  generous  suppcrt  >f 
all  civic  and  chaniable  prr^rani.s  is  r!*-r;,;v 
appreciated  by  everyone  in  Heler.ia.  ana  luie 
especially  fcy  youx  loyal  patrons. 

Once  again  we  call  on  you  to  a&sls*  !n  the 
Initial  fund-ra'-sini?  campaign  rnTirf\;:'ted  hy 
^.he  Frnteinal  Order  of  Ea-ies.  Kelfn.i  .\er.- 
No.  16.  for  the  benefit  of  thp  Montn.,.i  r  :..- 
mittee.  Rockv  Mountain  Chaptf^r  if  ttie 
Arthritis   and   Rheumatism    F  )uncta-.i  .n. 

How  can  you  help? 

By  insertlxi^  m  your  ne-A:ip;i,per  r  radio 
advertisement  a  brief  l*em  relative  \o  this 
arthritis  fund-raising  campaign  and  b€Ti«"flt 
program  at  the  Eagles  Ha:i.  8  p  m  Satur- 
day. June  9,  1951. 

Just  advise  the  advertising  depar:rr'.e::c  of 
KTDW-KXLJ  Independenr-Rpcord.  ^nJ  they 
will   be  glad   to  hundle   the   detail? 

Thanks  a  million  lor  your  support  i::<'.     •^* 
wishes  for  your  ccntuiued  succeiss. 
Sincerely  yo'jxs. 

Fkank  WfRaAT 

Chairman. 


pECrc:«ij)    RcoLonoif,    National    AaTHams 

AMD  RHXUIiATTSM  FOCNDATtON 

Whereas  arthritis  and  other  rheumatic 
diseases  are  among  the  greatest  causes  of 
chronic  disability  in  the  United  Stan??  a:.d 
constitutes  otir  Nation's  most  Importar.t 
medical  and  public  health  problem  ta  that 
It  affects  more  persons  than  cancer,  diabetes. 
heart  trouble  and  tuberculos!"  combined:  and 

Whereas  approximately  74-mli!l'~'n  me::. 
women  and  children  In  thtt  UnU^d  States 
suffer  from  some  form  of  arthritis  i^r  r:..  •!- 
matlc  disease:  and 

Whereas  in  this  period  nf  m' bt'.!ratlr>, 
this  constitutes  a  majtr  threat  to  c  .ir  n.i- 
tlonal  manpower  reserve  and  to  the  heil'h 
and  efllclency  of  our  productive  labcr  frrce, 
and 

Whereas  civic  and  fraternal  crganizatlor.^ 
societies  and  Individuals  are  being  called 
upon  to  participate  in  sosne  activity  In  fur- 
therance of  the  National  Arthritis  md  Rheu- 
matism Foundation,  the  initial  purpc-e 
thereof  being  the  raising  of  funds,  and 

Whereas  the  Grand  Aerie  of  the  Fr  item  il 
Order  of  Eagles,  by  and  through  il5  abl>^ 
administrative  director  M  L  Bro'vn.  aid 
the  worthy  officers  who  have  preceded  hini. 
has  formed  the  vanguard  of  every  worth- 
while civic  enterprise,  every  phiia.i'.h; .  p  - 
movement  and  every  charitable  cause  -ih-re- 
in  humanity  has  benefl'-ed.   and 

Whereas  all  subordinate  aenes  have  be.-  . 
quick  to  respond  and  pledge  thfMr  supper: 
to  all  meritorious  and  wiirth-whUe  move- 
ments sponsored  and  Inaugurated  by  tiie 
grand  ■'<erie.  and 

Whereas  the  worthiiness  of  the  Nation  U 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatlam  FuundatK  p. 
speaks  for  Itself:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolted.  That  Helena  Aerie  No.  16  pied,  e 
Its  support  to  any  movement  spons<.)red  by 
tbe  Orand  Aerie  on  behalf  of  the  Nation  ii 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation  and 
respectfully  petitions  the  Grand  Aene  m 
designate  the  month  of  November  of  this 
year  aa  &nd  for  a  Nation-wide  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Eagles  activity  In  support  of  the 
Arthritis  and  Eheumatlam  Foundauon  for 
tlM  purpoae  of  focuali^  public  attention  en 
madlcai.  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  this 
primary  health  program,  and  reminding  the 
MatkB  that  iolutlati  dapands  upon  the  fuli- 
a«t  cooparatloa  of  tha  people,  science.  Oov- 
anunaat.  aad  health  and  welfare  agencies: 
antf  b«  It  farther 

itesoJced.  niat  Helena  Aerie  No.   16  sug- 
that  all  Orand  Aarla  and  subordinate 


ofBcers  and  members  at  the  Fraternal  OrdT 
of  Ea<?les  contribute  Uberslly  of  their  alma 
toward  this  great  humanitarian  cause  and 
recommenda  that  the  Orand  Aerte  In  annual 

c  r.vf'ntion  assembled  appropriate  the  sum 
1  r  M.OOO  t  )  publiclae  and  coordlr?.*e  the 
sibordlaate  aeries  on  the  Natlcnal  Art:irl-ls 
and  Rheumatism  FoundaUon  program  or 
f  r  any  ether  purpose  connected  thTe-yith 
lit Iv*..^ a  Die  to  the  Orand  Aerie;  and  l:e  It  rur- 
tr.er 

R-: ■":;:  vi,  That  Helena  Aerle  No  16  su'-mit 
three  r<  pies  of  this  resolution  to  the  State 
5p.;efary  -  /  the  Montana  State  Aerie  and 
ur.;entlv  recommend  its  adoption  by  that 
:.:  •:•,;.  "uv:l  that  a  copy  cf  thi.s  resrlutlon 
be  -inf.  •.'■.  the  Hcnorabie  M  L.  B.-.vvii.  ad- 
in.iiistratlve  director,  and  to  the  Hon'^rah'.e 
Jvhn  A    Abel,  chief  auditor. 

Unanin:ously  adopted  June  21.  1951 

Aesik   No     16   OF  Hklzna,   Most  , 
Ee.nkst  Rxtz,  Worthy  F-'Mtdt  nt. 
CrANE  K    Lrwis.  Secretary. 


Our  Goveruneat  Stood  lily  by  Wkile 
Conur.onist  RaMia  Stole  Our  A-Bomb 
Secrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WTSCOWBIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  June  20,  1951 

Mr  KERSTZN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  World  War  II  when  U-.e 
S<jviei  Union  was  supposedly  our  bo.>«rji 
ally  our  Government  officials  dared  not. 
offend  Sulin  regardless  of  how  much 
{  ur  own  security  may  have  been  im- 
periled by  their  failure  to  act. 

The  Communists  operated  a  full-scale 
espionage  system  in  the  United  Sutcs 
throughout  World  War  II.  particiiiarly 
desiRned  to  discover  our  atom-bomb 
s "crets.  Not  only  wa«  this  espionage 
<:vstem  most  successful  but  our  own 
United  States  Government  knew  these 
secrets  were  beixxg  stolen  at  the  time. 
Not  only  did  our  Government  officials 
know  that  these  aiomic  secrets  weie  be- 
lUK  stolen  but  they  knew  it  at  the  veiv 
time  of  their  theft  and  transfer  so  that 
their  transmission  to  Russia  could  have 
been  prevented. 

Our  own  United  States  security  otters 
were  forced  by  United  States  Govern- 
ment order  to  actually  stand  by  physi- 
cally and  watch  with  their  own  eyes  the 
transfer  of  atomic  secrets  to  known  Rus- 
sian agents.  Our  Government  refused 
to  permit  any  arrest  to  be  made. 

Such  is  the  ghastly  record  of  our  so- 
called  atomic  security.  For  more  details 
of  this  tragic  episode.  I  include  herewith 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  April  1951  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury : 

Who  Gatz  Rttssu  tbx  A-Bcmb? 
(By  William  Bradford  Hule) 

On  January  15.  1961.  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  tn  New  York  City.  Thomas  E. 
Murray,  a  member  cf  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Crenmt— Ion,  made  this  sig- 
nificant statement:  "Thanks  to  such  trait- 
ors as  Fuchs  and  Ponteeorvo,  to  mention  only 
two — end  Lord  kaowe  how  many  more 
*  *  *  the  Russians  unfortunately  have 
the  atomic  bomb." 
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This  was  the  first  oOeUl  admlaakm  o<  a 
high  crime  agalnat  freemen:  the  bomb  was 
given  to  the  Ruaalana.  It  waa  gtven  to  them 
by  American.  Canadian,  artd  British  dtlaena. 
■nd  the  gift  enabled  Ruasla  to  begin  the  tn- 
tlnaidatory  mm  oC  the  bombs  at  least  10 
yean  before  they  could  have  done  so  with- 
out the  gift. 

The  admission  that  the  bomb  was  given 
marlcs  a  reversal  by  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States.  Heretttfore,  spokesmen  for 
the  administration  have  conteuMd  thmt 
Russian  espionage  was  unavailing  since 
there  was  nothing  to  steal;  and  there  has 
been  a  7-year  Government  effort  to  protect 
the  American  cltiaens  who  gave  our  secrets 
to  Russia.  Dr.  Joseph  Welnb»g.  who  per- 
sonally deUvered  a  formula  to  a  Russian 
agent.  Is  today  a  protected  professor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Dr.  David  Bohm, 
who  was  a  member  of  Weinberg's  Com- 
munist cell,  was.  untU  recently,  a  protected 
professor  at  Princeton.  And  Steve  Nelson, 
bcrn  Stefan  Mesaroeh.  who  headed  the  es- 
pionage effort  r  gainst  the  Radiation  Labora- 
tories at  Berkeley.  Calif..  Is  a  free  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Immediately  after  the  Second  War  the 
Canadian  Government  brought  ita  atomic 
spies  and  traitors  to  trial,  sent  them  to  )al!. 
and  published  a  masterly  report  on  their 
crimes.  But  the  United  States  Government 
first  tried  to  deny  that  crimes  had  been 
committed,  then  tried  to  shield  the  crimi- 
nals, and  finally — reluctantly — has  allowed 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  make 
a  series  of  arrests. 

Ndvt  has  come  the  admission;  Russia  ^t 
the  bomb  through  the  connivance  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  as  the  result  of  derelictions 
of  Oi'Tic?rs  of  the  Governnient  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  two  groups  of  guilty  Americans : 
{li  The  men  who  actually  conspired  to  de- 
liver Information  Into  RtiMlan -employed 
hands,  aad  (2)  the  officers  of  our  Govern- 
ment who  knew  that  such  deliveries  were 
being  made  and  who.  nevertheless,  pre- 
vented the  arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Both 
of  these  groups  deserve  the  wrath  of  freemen 
everyvihere.  for  they  have  contributed  to  our 
present  predicament. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  th«  enormity 
of  this  offense  against  America  and  the  free 
world  For  5  years  after  the  Second  War  the 
West  enjoyed  freedom  to  recover  because  of 
the  American  monopoly  of  the  bomb.  The 
Western  European  nations  could  pour  their 
energies  Into  economic  recovery  rather  than 
arms  because  Russia  could  not  retaUate  tn 
kind  asalnst  atomic  attack.  Had  the  Rtis- 
slan  espionage  effort  not  been  successful,  our 
scientist*  agree  that  this  grace  period  would 
have  extended  at  least  five  more,  and  prob- 
ably 10  years.  Now.  however,  since  Russia 
has  the  bomb,  the  Western  European  na- 
tions, as  well  as  America,  must  divert  their 
energies  to  arms,  and  already  in  Asia.  Russia 
has  dared  to  send  her  satellite.  Red  China. 
Into  war  against  the  United  Nations. 

For  this  10-year  advantage,  for  the  ability 
now  to  force  the  free  world  iirto  a  vast  arma- 
ment effort.  Russia  can  thank  the  Lord 
knows  how  many  Amerirans  who  conspired 
to  help,  and  who  refused  to  allow  the  con- 
spiracy to  be  exposed. 

This  refusal  of  our  Government  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  conspiracy  is  the  most  ironic 
aspect  of  the  tragedy.  Our  Mcuxity  agencies 
did  their  part  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  the 
bomb  to  Rusala.  Agents  of  the  FBI  and  the 
Army's  Counter-intelligence  Corps  knew 
that  Joe  Weinberg  deUvered  a  vital  formula 
to  Steve  Nelson  in  1943:  the  agenta  watched 
Nelson  pass  the  formula  to  Peter  Ivanov;  the 
agents  begged  for  pwrmiaatnn  to  stop  the 
transfers,  but  the  State  and  Juatice  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government  re- 
txised  to  allow  the  arreet  of  ttw  consi^rators. 
For  7  years  there  has  been  a  virtual  con- 
spiracy to  keep  them  facts  tiom  the  Amer- 


ican paoipte.  AU  tlia  facta  that  «aa  be 
talnad  fnm  th«  FBI  and  from  military  tntA- 
llgenoa  wUl  now  be  pobUahad  by  ttaa  ller> 
cury.  Tbla.  the  first  of  a  series  at  artldea, 
deals  with  the  eaplonage  effort  agalnM  ttos 
Radiation  Laboratorlea  at  the  Unlwslty  of 
Calif omla. 

It  to  believed  that  aa  early  aa  1»30  the 
Conalntem  learned  that  ova  expnlmanu 
In  nuclear  physics  might  hare  military  Im- 
pUcatlona.  By  ISMO  It  to  known  that  word 
had  gwat  out  to  the  truatcd  Oommunlats  In 
the  United  Statea  to  report  all  Information 
on  the  subject  of  nuclear  physics  as  well  as 
the  movements  at  American  and  foreign 
phyrlctots  In  thto  country.  The  over-all  head 
(a  Russian  SEpumage  in  N<nth  Amo'lca  was 
a  man  k^nown  aa  J.  U.  Peters,  and  In  1940 
Peters  assigned  a  special  agent  to  head  the 
effort  against  each  of  the  research  centers 
which  at  that  time  were  experimenting  with 
atomic  energy.  Stere  Nelson  heacted  the 
effort  sgalnst  the  radlatioa  laboratory  at 
the  University  of  Callfamia.  and  Arthur 
Adams  directed  the  effort  apdnst  the 
metallurgical  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Nelson  went  to  Berkeley  with  a  IS-year 
recora  of  loyal  service  to  the  Communist 
Party.  Prom  youth  he  had  practiced  the 
game  of  dissembling  and  fraud.  Bom  Stefan 
MeearoBh  tn  Chagllch,  Yugoslavia,  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1903.  in  1920  he  slipped  into  the  United 
States  with  hto  mother  and  two  sto:ers  under 
the  name  of  hto  unde.  Joeef  FlelKhinger.  a 
naturmllaed  United  States  citiaen.  who 
claimed  to  be  husband  and  father  of  the 
new  immigrants.  Two  years  later,  when  im- 
migration authorities  learned  of  the  fraud. 
It  was  decided  after  a  bearing  that  "if 
aUowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States  these 
people  undoubtedly  will  become  substantial 
citiaens."  The  State  Department  concurred 
In  this  opinion,  and  the  entry  of  the 
-Fleischingers'"  was  legalized. 

In  1998,  when  he  was  25.  the  dark,  stocky 
Nelson  became  a  citizen,  swearing  allegiance 
before  a  Federal  Jtidge  in  Detroit.  At  that 
time  he  had  for  3  years  been  a  member  of 
the  Ccmmuntot  Party. 

When  he  was  38  Nelson  was  aent  to  Mos- 
cow to  learn  techniques  of  espionage  and 
revolution  at  the  Lenin  school.  He  received 
hto  passport  as  a  native-bCTii  American,  bom 
In  Rankin.  Pa.,  son  of  a  Swedtoh  immigrant. 
He  said  he  was  a  carpenter,  that  he  wanted  to 
go  to  Germany  to  study  building  construc- 
tion, that  he  had  never  been  abroad.  All  he 
■aw  of  German  building  construction  was 
the  houses  along  the  railroad  tracks  of  the 
Uoacow  exinreas.  He  spent  3  years  at  the 
Lenin  school,  then  was  sent  to  Shanghai  for 
a  year  of  practice  tn  the  trX*  of  infiluaaun. 
espionage,  sabotage  and  blackmail. 

Back  In  America  In  1934  he  was  a  "section 
OTganlzer"  iot  the  party  In  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields.  But  the  Comlnt^n  tapped  him 
for  service  to  the  Spanish  Civil  War— and 
•gala  he  duped  the  State  Department.  Ap- 
plying for  hto  paaaport  he  claimc^.  to  be  a 
salesman  named  Joseph  Fleiachlnger.  bom  in 
Philadelphia  In  1904.  making  hto  first  trip 
abroad  for  a  vacation  In  France.  Though  he 
mimpeUed  "Fleiachinger"  twice  in  signing 
hto  application,  he  was  granted  the  passport 
that  enabled  him  to  spend  4  months  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  In  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  of  the  Loyalist  Army.  During  hU 
war  service  the  New  Tork  Dally  Worker  fre- 
quently priased  hlzo. 

On  hto  return  to  America  he  was  promoted 
to  membership  tn  the  Nattonal  Ccanmlttea 
of  the  Commontot  Party  alongside  such  chu'- 
acters  aa  Kugene  Pennto.  Jack  Rachel,  and 
oth«8  of  the  11  raceatly  convicted  of  con- 
■plrtng  to  overthrow  the  United  States  Oov- 
emaaent.  M  1040  ha  waa  gtven  the  Party's 
top  conspirstorial  asslfnment:  to  collect  the 
secrets  on  the  development  of  the  at«n 
bomb  at  the  radiation  labcffatory  at  Batkeley. 
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tt  to  balleeed  that  ooa  <tf  tba 
HeiaoD  was  gtvan  thto  aaalfnoaent 
he  waa  a  frtend  a(  a  woman  luunatf 
Ine  Harrlaon. 

ICas  BaiTlsoo  bad  aa  tntertotlng  ba^- 
ground.  A  btotogtot  with  ptnklzag  laaiitnga. 
she  had  gone  to  Spain  In  1997  In  search  of 
a  man  with  whcun.  preauaablj.  she  waa  tn 
love.  Her  num.  a  memb«  at  the  Afarahaa 
Lincoln  Bngade.  had  bean  killed  by  the 
time  she  atrlved.  and  thto  aad  knowladge  was 
Imparted  to  her  by  Ucut.-Ooi.  Joeaph  Flataeh- 
Inger.  alias  Steve  Nalson.  Nelson  came  to 
know  MlM  Harrtoon  quite  wall — well  enough 
to  be  certain  of  future  Invitations  to  her 
home.  And  by  tMO  Mlsa  Harrtooa's  home 
waa  an  intercating  plaoe  for  Oamaauatota,  lor 
ahe  had  returned  from  Spain  to  the  United 
atataa.  transferred  to  the  University  of  Cal- 
Ifomto.  and  married  Or.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
h^mer.  the  man  who  waa  to  direct  the  as- 
sembly of  the  atomic  bomb! 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  has  testified  before  the 
House  Un-Ankertear.  Activities  Commit- 
tee that  he  was  never  a  member  of  the 
party:  hto  wife  has  not  yet  been  called  to 
testify;  but  hto  brother.  Frank  Oppenhelmer. 
has  admitted  party  membeiahlp.  (The  pos- 
sibility that  Nelson  may  have  gotten  some  of 
the  secrets  from  the  Oppenhelmer  famUy 
win  be  detaUed  In  a  subsequent  install- 
ment. ) 

Nelson's  firrt  action  In  CaUforala  was  to 
form  a  Communist  oaO  eompoaad  of  four  to 
dght  sclcnttots  who  were  working  on  the 
bomb  pro}ect  In  the  laboratories.  The  name 
and  nimaber  and  partial  membarahlp  In  thto 
cell  have  b««i  eatabllahed  by  sworn  teetl- 
mony  before  the  Houee  committee.  Tbe 
chief  recruiter  was  Giovanni  Roaal  Lomanlta, 
an  C%Iahoma  boy.  who  had  eomc  to  the 
University  of  Callfamia  In  1940.  at  tha  age 
of  19.  to  study  phyalea.  The  memberahlp  in- 
cluded two  other  bright  students  at  th« 
university:  David  Joaeph  Bohm.  at  WUkea- 
Barre,  Pa.,  and  Joaeph  Weinberg,  from  the 
Bronx.  '4ew  Tork.  both  of  whom  received  a 
PhD.  degree  in  1943  at  the  age  of  36,  while 
engaged  meantime  on  atomic  raaearch  at  the 
radlatioa  laboratory. 

Nelson  was  known  aa  Hugo  among  thto 
group,  and  he  conatantly  preached  the  doc- 
trine that  sdentlfie  devclopnwnta  must  be 
shared  with  all  mankind — and  particularly 
vrlth  the  Union  of  Sovtot  aodallst  BepubUca. 
Agents  of  the  FBI  and  the  Arsxys  dC. 
working  together,  knew  the  mambecs  of  thto 
cell  and  tailed  them  all.  And  the  agents 
were  not  asleep  on  a  dark  night  in  March 
1943  when  Dr.  Weinberg  made  hto  way  to 
3730  C^T>ve  Street,  Oakland,  which  was  Mel- 
son's  home.  Nelson  waa  away  when  he  ar- 
rived, but  Mrs.  Nelson  let  him  in.  At  1:30 
a.  m.  Nelson  rettimed.  and  thto  conversation 
was  OTS-heard  by  CIC  agents: 

"Sorry  to  keep  you  watltteg."  Nelaon  said. 
"I  had  an  important  meeting  downtown." 

"I've  got  some  Information."  Wclnoerg 
said,  "that  I  think  the  party  can  uae.  It's  a 
new  formula." 

"Let  me  have  It."  Nelaon  replied. 
Weinberg  explained  that  he  couldnt  leave 
the  formula  as  it  waa  In  the  handwriting  of 
another  sctonttot.  and  it  had  to  be  rettimed 
by  morning.  "Toull  have  to  make  a  copy  of 
tt."  he  told  Nelsoii. 

"Bead  it  to  me  slowly,"  Kelson  said.  "We 
mustn't  make  a  mtotake." 

The  CIC  a^nts  grimaced  aa  they  Itotenad 
to  Weinberg  carefully  read  the  formula. 
Then  Nelson  read  It  back  with  even  greater 
care. 

our  security  agencies,  knowing  the  Impor- 
tance of  thto  lormola.  were  appalled.  Hur- 
ried appeals  were  made  to  the  State  and  Jm- 
txee  Departmenta  ta  allow  the  arreet  at  Hal- 
aon.  W^taherg.  uad  the  othera.  Theas  avpaala 
became  even  mere  frantic  when  the  a^Bto. 
a  few  hours  Ipter.  heard  Nelaon  telephooa  the 
Sovtot  consulate  In  Ban  Franctooo  and  make 
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•  (Utc  to  BMCt  the  Ttce  consul.  Peter  Ivmkjt, 
tiMt  KfUraoon  at  tbe  "ucual  place. " 

Wlta  pttbMjm  the  future  of  weetern  cJtMI- 
ntloB  St  atake.  both  the  State  and  Jwttce 
Depsrtmrata  refused  to  autborlie  an  arreat. 
And  n«tt  afternoon  the  agents  had  to  endure 
the  ordeal  of  watching  Nelson  meet  IvanoY 
on  the  poonds  of  the  St.  Pranela  HospltJa  In 
Ban  Praaclaeo  and  band  him  the  formula. 

Thla  Information  was  considered  k>  Impor- 
tant by  tbe  Stnslans  that  the  third  secre- 
tary at  the  Sonet  Kmbassy  In  Washington. 
VasBllI  ZqUIUi.  flew  to  San  Franctoco  and 
rewarded  llelaon  with  a  substantial  cash 
bonus. 

As  nelson  continued  his  lucceasful  activi- 
ties. aidMl  by  Weinberg  and  others,  the  CIC 
and'  FBI  agenta  kept  our  Ooremment  In- 
formed d«y  by  day.  Th«  agents,  denied  the 
authority  to  make  arrests,  pleaded  for  au- 
thortty  to  dSacharge  Weinberg.  Bohm.  Lo- 
oumtta.  and  others  from  the  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. But  this  authority,  too.  was  not 
fortbeomlng:  Ruaala  waa  our  great  friend 
and  ally,  and  tbe  pro-Communists  In  our 
State  and  Justice  Departments  reused  to 
tuteifere  wtth  the  consptrators. 

On  July  1.  1944.  Dr.  Martin  David  Kamen. 

•  eberaiat  at  tbe  Radiation  Labcwatory.  was 
obesived  by  CIC  oOoen  In  conversation  with 
Oregory  Xbeifets  and  Oregorr  Casperov.  80- 
Tlet  vice  ecmsuls.    Tbe  meeting  took  place  m 

•  restaunuit.  and.  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  tiit«Illc«no«  oOows.  Kamen  divulged 
flff^^^^l  tnformatton  to  the  Russians. 

In  August  194S.  according  to  sworn  testi- 
mony, a  masting  was  held  in  the  home  of  Dr 
Welnbsvf  In  Berkeley.  In  attendance  were 
Beraa4ette  Doyle,  secretary  to  Steve  Nelson: 
Nelsoii;  Lomanlts:  Irving  David  Fox;  David 
Boboi:  and  Ken  Mac  Manfred,  formerly 
known  as  Max  Bernard  Friedman.  All  of 
tbSM  panons.  wtth  the  exception  of  Doyle 
and  IMaon.  were  then  employees  of  the 
RMUatlOD  Labcvatory  and  working  on  the 
atomic  prajwt.  Wltnesaes  before  the  House 
oomnltte*  have  identified  aU  of  than  as 
being  msmban  of  the  communist  Party. 

Mo  aettanB  against  any  of  this  group  were 
tafcen  by  the  United  States  Oovernment  be- 
«w««B  IMS  and  1948.  After  the  war  Neteon 
jptUgj  4|own  aa  chairman  d  the  Ccnximunlst 
rarty  tn  wsatern  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Wein- 
berg foond  a  safe  haven  aa  an  assUtant  pro- 
taeaor  at  pbyales  at  tbs  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Dr.  Bolun  stayed  on  at  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  la  Berkeley  untU  1946.  then  after 
a  brief  stint  aa  a  research  assistant  In  the 
m^ia^tfty'a  physles  department,  in  Febrxiary 
IMT  took  hto  talants  to  a  profeescslal  post 
at  Frtaeataa.  Lomanlta  batted  around  from 
CUJftanla  to  Comell  until  1948.  when  he  ob- 
talnad  a  year's  reeplM  teaching  physics  at 
Vl*  Uatverslty  In  Nashville.  A  word  raised 
against  any  of  them— or  against  Frank  Op- 
psnbalaMr— was  itenounced  as  persecution 
by  suali  joomals  sa  tbs  Washington  Post 
frwi  Tiaw  magaalne. 

Ob  aaptember  10.  1948.  Lt  Oen.  Leslie 
R.  Ororea.  former  bf>ad  of  the  Manhattan 
Project,  told  the  Bovum  Committee  on  Un- 
^».*>«^n  Aetmtlaa: 

1  bavt  no  healtancy  In  saying  that  there 
was  ttrnt*""***  and  F<erslstent  and  well-cr- 
ganlaad  aqilonage  sgslnst  the  United  Stales 
and  partlcu:arly  against  the  atom  boiib 
project  by  a  foraign  power  wtth  which  we 
were  not  at  war.  and  Its  misguided  a.3d 
traltoroua  dMneatle  sympathlaers." 

On  aap««Bb«r  at.  1948,  tbe  House  ooin- 
aalttaa  reported: 

'n%aM  facts  have  been  dearly  estabUahed 
by  tlla  coounlttee  to  date: 

"t.  Dorlav  tbe  war  tftplomatle  lepisasnt- 
atlva  at  the  Rnnlaii  Goeerament  in  tbe 
Vumt  BtbtM  oifBlbed  ana  dlraetad  aewal 
.  tvpat  American  Own- 

pwi»3a»  at  obtatalBg  saa-et 
tbe  daeatoimait  of 


groups  ware  eueeasiirul 
aome  of  tltelr  members  In  hlglUy 


ytratagle  positions  In  various  atomic-bomb 
Installstlons  where  they  had  access  to  the 
most  secret  and  confidential  Information 

"3.  These  groups  were  »ucce*«ful  in  ob- 
taining and  transmitting  secret  Inf  ^rana- 
tlon  concerning  the  atomic  bomb  to  dlpio- 
mattc  rcpreaentatlvcB  and  eaplcnage  agent.* 
of  the  Russian  Oovemment 

In  September  194B  the  Houa*  committee 
recommtnded  that  Nelson  be  proeccuted  un- 
der the  Espionage  Act  of  ltfl7.  a.s  well  as  f  r 
contempt  of  Congress.  The  Departmer.t  j: 
Justice  declined  to  take  action. 

On  August  10.  1950.  Nelson  wa-s  aaHed  *>e- 
fore  the  House  committee  In  the  eve:  t  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Ru.sMa.  to 
whlc'"  country  would  you  owe  your  ali>'  m  uue 
end  loyalty?  ■ 

"I  refAise  to  answer."  he  s^Ad. 

ThlK  was  hU  unqualified  reply. 

After  the  Hotise  cited  Nel-son  lur  rfjiitempt. 
his  offices  were  raided  In  Pitsburv^h.  and  he 
waa  arrested  for  vnilaint?  Penney. -ania  8 
1939  antisedillon  laws  In  -our*  en  s*-;  "em- 
ber 2,  he  denounced  the  jud^e  a-s  a  damned 
liar,  In  spite  of  which  his  ball  was  rfluced 
from  tlOCOOO  to  SIO.OOC.  and  this  '*ii.«  p«.sred 
by  the  Communist  Party 

On  December  4.  1950,  Nel»<^n.  aloi-.^  Aim 
his  Berkeley  pals.  Lomanitz.  Bohn.  and  Fox. 
wss  Indicted  by  a  Federal  tp-and  jury  fur  t..n- 
tempt  of  Congress  m  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions. Three  days  later  he  was  t.iKeti  .n".' 
(Tustody  In  Waahinirton.  where  he  pleaded  ;::- 
nocent  and  wa.i  released  on  $1.5(X)  ba:! 

On  December  23.  1950.  Mitthew  C.p-.iC  an 
undercover  Investigator  tvj  the  FBI.  testi- 
fied before  the  House  committee  th..:  he  -kiis 
present  when  Nelson  tOid  parly  mernter.-i  that 
the  United  Ptstts  ^as  our  enemy  .md  J'->e 
Stalin  our  leader. 

All  efforts  to  prosecute  Dr.  Welnberkj  have 
thus  far  proved  unavaiUnsj  As  a  resuit  ui 
the  conflict  in  testimony  before  the  Hi  use 
committee,  the  committee  reported  It  i.s 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  J  sejh 
Weinberg  made  untruihfu)  statemen  .=  upon 
the  three  occasions  he  appeared  be!  re  us  ' 
The  House  committee  reccmmended  'h<».t  he 
be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  but  thiis  '.■^:  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  r.-j  uticn. 
Last  December  ao.  the  House  cunimiuee  re- 
opened s  secret  Investigation  of  the  Scien- 
tist X"  (as  Weinberg  was  known  1  atom  spy 
case.  Two  former  Commuiust  w.tiiesses. 
David  Hawkins  and  Kenneth  May  de:.i»?d  .i.iv 
knowledge  that  Weinberij  was  a  ConiT.u:...s' 
or  that  a  Communist  cell  had  existed  ;r.  '.he 
radiation  laboratory.  Kift^t  days  '.Mi-t.  o:; 
December  28.  a  Federal  grand  jury  resumed 
Its  own  Investigation  of  the  '  Seles. tis;  X" 
spy  case.  To  date,  however,  nothu.i  bits 
come  of  these  efforts,  and  Dr  Weir/oeri:  la 
still  meeting  his  classes  m  physics  ^;  the 
University  of  Minnesota 

David  Bohm  has  not  fared  quite  ?.^  woU 
As  a  result  of  the  grand  Jury  indlcrment 
on  December  4.  he  was  arrested  th.it  i.ii-ht 
In  hit  home  In  Princeton,  He  was  released 
on  81.500  ball,  but  wan  suspended  by  the 
university  from  teaching  and  ail  other  dutiP". 
Meanwhile,  his  appeal  of  January  3  1951. 
to  a  Federal  Judge  in  Washington  to  d.s- 
mlas  the  contempt  charges  against  him  h..s 
been  neither  granted  nor  denied. 

The  youngest  of  these  three  former  fel- 
low students  and  consplratcrs.  Glo;annl 
Roaal  Lomanlts.  has  continued  his  Commu- 
nist actlvltlea  openly  and  actively  since  tbe 
days  when  he  organized  the  small  secret 
cell  In  the  radiation  laboratory  in  Berkeley. 
After  testifying  before  the  House  Dn -Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  in  1949.  he  Joined 
a  construction  gang.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  arrested  In  the  far  southwest  by  the 
local  police  for  disturbing  the  peace  namely. 
boldlnff  a  Communist  camp  meeting  Sub- 
•e4|«antly,  when  several  newspapermen 
aoufbt  him  out  fo.-  an  interview,  he  climbed 
a  flagpole  and  stayed  aloft  In  silence  until 
tba  raporters  left.  He  was  again  in  trouble 
with  the   law  in  December    1950,      Arretted 


in  Oklahoma  City  following  the  grand  .'ury 
indictment  lor  contempt,  be  was  unable  to 
prrxlure  the  •  1.500  bail,  and  thus  had  to 
put  up  with  a  brief  sojourn  In  Jail.  He 
junied  his  old  friend  Dave  B<jhm  in  the 
January  1  appeal  for  dismissal  cf  contempt 
rharKes  No  further  action  has  been  t.iken 
:::-'.i;:.«*  hi.Ti  He  Is  atlll  free  to  niani  the 
ctiunrry  hfildms;  more  camp  meetlE^i  >f  he 
likrs   lor  the  cause. 

TiJten  alt<3cether  it  is  a  sorry  story  of  the 
adm.nlstration  of  Justice,  or  even  ord:r;ary 
prerauticn.  in  times  that  can  rightly  t)e 
o/U' Klered  catastrophic.  In  all  the  hi-'-tcry 
of  govcrnrnt-iits  there  is  probably  no  7,  raUei 
to  thi.«  funduci  by  the  Government  of  the 
United   S'.iiea. 


PremieT  Acbetoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  FlEPRE£ENTAnVE.S 

Wednesdcy.  June  20,  1951 

Mr  BEAMER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
\f>:i\e  to  e.\tend  my  remarks  m  the  Ap- 
p;  ncl:x  of  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lou;ncr  article  from  Counter- Action: 

rK£M;£a     ACHLSON 

.■Mth'mith  hia  official  title  is  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  .\che»on  today  la  second  on.y  to 
Staim  a^  regards  power  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  his  own  country  and  the  free  world. 

\  PRFMim  IS  THK  TOF  MAN  IN  »NT  GO\rSNME.VT 

The  tiected  head  of  the  gcverauieiu,  and 
the  elec'.ed  representatives  cf  the  people  are 
kept  i;i  the  backgr'^und— h.ive  little  :■-,  do 
w.t.'i  :^,p  policy  decLsiorie,  Frr  Instance: 
Ftu.v^M   has   a   president.     Do   y:u   knew   his 

ACHrsoN   IS   DtrrEKXJrr 

H''  stays  in  the  background,  makes  few 
p  iblic  btateraents.  avoids  publicity,  and  cp- 
erjj-.es.  as  a  ventriloquist — pulilDig  strniirs  <ir;d 
putting  his  uwn  words  into  the  mi  uth,*  of 
the  Fre&ident.  the  Secretary  of  Defence  U  N. 
delegates.  Voice  <  f  America  broadcasters. 
mid  v-iri'jus  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
C  injress.  and  heads  cl   various  agencies. 

The  Truman  p«)ilcy  !s  Achcsons  policy. 
C'ren»*ral  Marsh.all  s  policy  is  .^cheson  s  policy. 
W.i.-ren  Ausim  s  policy  statements  are  Acae- 
S(  n  s  policy  statements.  The  no*  deiunct 
b(pttrtis>iin  !orei|;D  p<jUcy  was  Acheson  s  for- 
eiKii  {.wilcy,  and.  on  the  record,  .\chesan  s 
p<ji.cy  has  t)een  nearly  100  perceat  Coc.aia- 
1     t  Pdrty  line. 

Arheson  is  using  the  Democratic  Party  as 
the  Cl  mmunlsts.  for  11  years,  used  the  CIO. 
The  C  ommles  nearl7  wrecked  th-  CIO.  and 
if  President  Truman  continues  to  be  charmed 
by  tnis  intellectual  genius,  he,  Aches' u..  is 
g'jir^  tu  wreck  net  only  the  Democrat. c  Tarty. 
but  civlliJsatiDQ  as  we  have  known  it. 

.\cheson  is  the  most  brilliant,  mo6t  capable, 
n-  ,'t  ruthles.-;,  shrewdest  person  in  W-ishiu^- 
ton.  Think  this  one  over:  It  required  the 
entire  United  Slates  Communist  Farty  ap- 
paratus to  sell  both  the  Demcc-ats  aud 
Republicans  m  Congress  on  the  C:  mmujist 
Party  line:  "Oet  the  boys  home  by  Christ- 
mas and  "C»*t  our  troops  out  ci  China  ' 
Remember?  But  Acheeon.  slngl«-h;u.ded. 
has  succeeded  in  persuading  Trumnn  to  ac- 
tept  most  of  his  (Acheson'st  Communist 
Party  line  policy  as  the  sdmlnlstratton  puitcy. 

"TiMTT-Lutt"  on  KOaXA 

Commvmlst  Party  line  on  Korea  at  present 
Is  I  1 )  Bring  our  boys  home.  (2)  /n  armis- 
tice or  ceas«  fire  now  (3i  Ne?otuti  a  set- 
tUmeiit     *Uh    Red    China    througa    U.    N. 
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(4)  Don't  spread  the  war  to  China  and  bring 
on  war  m  wtth  Its  A-bombs  on  Amcrtean 
cities-  I3t  Give  Formosa  to  Chlzkeee  Reds. 
(6)  Seat  Red  China  In  the  U.  H. 

OeneraJ  Bradley's  testimony  of  May  22 
showed  that  our  policy  on  polntx  2.  3,  and 
4.  are  the  same  as  this  Communist  Party 
line  UacArthur  knew  Acheaon  was  trying 
to  follow  points  5  and  0.  If  General  Mandiall 
bad  bad  the  guts  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple what  Acheson  waa  doing  to  China  In  IMS. 
there  would  be  no  American  boys  dying  In 
Korea,  today. 

Acheson  merely  tits  back.  ptiUs  the  strings, 
and  hU  poikry  is  defended  by  nearly  every 
leading  Democrat  in  Waahington.  And.  a 
few  Republlcsns.  Is  he  shrewdt  Does  he 
{xassen  power?  Here  are  some  examples  of 
his  efToru  to  assume  the  role  of  "Dictator" 
Acheson. 

Acheson  s  State  I>epartment  has  one  defi- 
nite function,  diplomacy.  However.  Acheson 
has  acquirf.d.  either  through  usurpation  of 
trar.i'er  the  duties  and  powers  cf  a  half 
doeen  lt  more  other  departmenu. 

1  He  is  dictator  of  cur  foreign  policy. 

2  He  IS  dictator  over  our  so-caiied  Voice  of 
America  p-Dgram. 

3  He  controls  fffxipa^anda  at  home 
thrcuih  his  State  Dep>artment  public  rela- 
tions iides, 

4  He  controls  hundreds  of  foreign  mission 
and   ECA  propagandists. 

5  He  persuaded  Truman  to  gire  him 
nearly  ahsclute  control  ever  the  $10,500,000- 
000  f  xeign-aid  progrsm.  Including  BCA, 
point  4,  .iil  military  aUccations  of  clothing, 
fo<">d.  mrichme.'y.  arms,  and  anamunltioc 

6  Thl3  enables  him  to  msnlpulste  prices, 
pl3cer".ent  of  orders,  and  placing  of  key  men 
twh.7  can  see  and  talk  red;  In  all  countries 
receiving  American  aid. 

7.  He  determines  mostly  the  allocations 
(domestic  and  forelgnt   of  raw  materials. 

8  He  has  control  of  tariffs— a  congres- 
sional fi;  net  ion. 

9  He  controls  most  of  the  utterances,  ac- 
tions, and  pollCT  planning  of  the  Defense 
Depa.'tment  *  Acheson  has  controlled 
Marsh.ill  since   1946.) 

10  Acheson  tells  Truman  what  the  "Tru- 
jian  Policy"  vrtll  he. 

11  He  has  control  of  Atlantic  Pact 
machinery  which  will  enable  him  to  tie 
Elsenhower's  handa  as  he  did  MacArthur'a. 
Plrst  evidence  of  this: 

GZaSCUf  T SMOTHZX  KOBZA 

Ache«on  has  created  another  Korea  In  Ger- 
many Russia  has  over  300,000  East  German 
troops  armed  and  trained.  Object:  Under 
the  pretense  of  uniting  Germany,  these 
troops  are  supposed  to  selxe  West  Germany 
and  the  Industrial  Ruhr  Basin. 

By  arming  200.000  West  Germans  (Insteed 
of  creating  a  leaf-raklng  WPA  for  young  un- 
employed West  Germans  as  vre  haw  done) 
this  threat  wfll  be  removed.  Otherwiae  w« 
wotild  hsv«  to  defend  West  Oeraany.  and 
Russia  would  have  a  real  excuse  to  march  to 
the  channel.  We  do  not  need  to  arm  aU 
Western  Europe  now.  only  West   Germany. 

Can't  Washlzigtm}  readf  Dont  they  know 
that  Ruasla  has  stirred  up  90  percent  more 
heat  SHainst  arming  West  0«Bvuiy  than  she 
has  over  arming  ail  other  Western  European 
coiuitries  under  our  Atlantic  Pact?  Why? 
Becatise  a  rearmed  West  Germany  vrould 
itot  only  wrciek  Stalin's  Germany  unity 
hoax,  but  these  West  German  troops  (along 
with  armed  Japan)  would  be  our  owat  val- 
uable allies  In  war  m — which  la  tnwrltable. 
as  Communist  docma  ham  malntatmad  tor 
the  pajit  100  years,  and  still  does.  Bat  par- 
don us.  we  forgot  that  Washington  doaant 
read  much  bsaUtea  Isttais  Craok  tba  eotara. 

80  Acheeon  lant  raarmlng  Waat  Oarmany 
or  Japan.  Bamhowcr  will  hav*  to  strufKla 
along  with  Sonpa^  beat  army  onarmad. 
MacArthur  reqttaattd  JSi»n  anna  tot  Jk|NUi 
laat  January.    OomtaracUon  prawatod  tba 
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rtty  thaaa  two  ocnintrlaa  abookl  be 
armed  15  months  ago. 

Dictator  Achescn  adTaoeed  another  notch 
May  11  by  moving  In  on  free  speech.  The 
functions  of  an  estabUahed  agency  tn  State 
Department  which  cenaored  artkdea  and 
speeches,  were  turned  over  to  a  new  pcrticy 
stall  in  Aebeaon's  oOce. 

Acheeon  will  now  be  abl:  to  Tone  Down" 
each  Congresaman's  and  Cabinet  member's 
speech  to  his  Uklng — Inaerttng  his  (Ache- 
son's)  own  words — Juat  like  Premier  (Dte- 
tator)  Stalin  tells  his  boys  what  to  say — 
including  the  Roastan  President. 

on  rax  lacoBD 

Jtist  what  has  be«a  Dean  Aebeaon's  atti- 
tude toward  oommtinists  and  world  commu- 
nism? then  are  some  at  the  answers  from 
the  record:  (Next  year's  appropriations  are 
ccsning  up.  Gentleman  of  Congress:  Read 
on — Then  use  3roiir  own  Judgment.) 

Dean  Acheson  was  very  active  in  securing 
United  States  recognition  of  Russia  ( 1933 ) ; 
attended  the  celebration  banquet — his  law 
firm  soon  twgan  handling  Commuxust  legal 
affairs  in  the  United  States. 

Alger  EisB — Aciseson  sponacred  the  Hiss 
brothers  imreservediy  to  Asaistant  Secretary 
of  State.  Adolph  B?rie.  although  Wl->lttaker 
Chamtms  had  already  denounced  them  as 
Soviet  a^nts.  ( Donald  Hiss  is  a  member  oi 
Acheson '8  law  Orm.  Alger  was  his  right - 
band  man  in  the  State  Departmextt. 

Acheeon  used  his  influence  with  the  FEU 
1 104S )  to  save  Alger  RIsb.  Stettintus  had 
ordered  FBI  loyalty  check  on  State  Depart- 
ment. (FBI  had  Chambers  accusations  In 
its  files,  yet  Hiss  was  clemred.)  Senate  ccan- 
mittee — why  not  check  on  that  one? 

Acheacxi  cecured  appcAntment  c^  Hiss  as 
adviser  to  Rooaevelt  and  Stettintus  at  Yalta. 

Acheson  secured  appointment  of  Kis*  as 
first  Secretary  General  of  the  U.  K, 

Achestm  secured  appointment  of  Hiss  as 
Director  of  the  Division  nf  Iiiiemational  Se- 
curity in  charge  of  United  States  prepark- 
Uous  for  U.  N. 

Achescm  refused  to  "Xam  his  back"  on 
Alger  Hiss,  after  20  jurors  had  found  him 
guilty  of  per}ury.  Acheaon  has  never  vrtth- 
drawn  thia  statesncnt.  aitho  Hiss  is  now 
serving  time. 

Acheaor,  stated  (July  20.  1949 — again  In 
1950)  that  there  were  no  cooununists  in  the 
State  Department.  This  statement  proved 
to  be  untrue. 

TtSSXjr  AMD   VDfatNT 

Achescn  appointed  Philip  Jessup  top 
Amerksn  foreign  policy  adviser,  both  In 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  in  spite  of  documented 
charges  of  a  "softness"  toward  communism. 
(It  was  Mr.  Jessup s  secretary  (Miss  Ander- 
son) who  did  the  behind  the  door  **wtrc  tap- 
ping" on  the  secret  Truman-MacArthur 
conferenca  on  Wake  Island.)  Jessup  has 
stalled  with  Gromyko  at  preaent  Paris  con- 
ference for  3  months,  thereby  slowing  Elsen- 
hower's rearmament  program  to  a  walk. 

Acheaon.  without  tnvestlgaUan  (AprU  IS. 
1»4T) ,  cleared  John  Carter  Vincent.  Chief  t^ 
tbe  Far  SMtem  Division  at  State  Departnwnt 
(labeled  by  us.  October  ISSO,  as  Communist 
'front"),  of  charges  of  procommunlsm  filed 
by  United  States  Senator. 

Vincent  drafted  Marshall  Instrtictlons  used 
tn  forcing  China  into  the  hands  of  Buasla's 
ptippet  Mao.  Vincent  iaatied  a  similar  memo 
to  General  StUwtil. 

Pat  Stirley  (Ambaasador  to  China)  had 
Vincent  reealled.  Acheaon  izamadlately 
naactfd  Vlneciit  Clilaf  of  Chlzia  Branch  of 
Far  Bastcm  ASaba,  In  charge  of  Amhaaaadoc 
Burley'k  activities.  Senate  committee,  why 
not  call  Pat  Bnriey  before  ytrar  oommittce? 


AchMoa  raeoiimiCQded  the  pcraonsel  of 
LttlHitlttl    atomic    energy    coounlttea 


tha 


(appointad     Oetotar     1M«) 

knowtadge  of  hia  (Acbaaon's) 

of  State  Bymea.  or  Bernard  Banich.  head 

of  U.  N   Atomic  OntBTntailnn. 

AcLison  then  fronted  for  tha  Ar.baann- 
Llitenthal  atfsnlc  report,  which  wouki  hav* 
turned  our  atomic  sacreta  over  to  Ruaala — 
on  iffomiae  of  peaceftil  uaes — but  wtth  no 
inspection  or  check-up  by  ua  to  see  If  they 
were  living  up  to  the  agreement. 

Acheaon  Inrtted  Buasia  to  attend  our  Bi- 
kini A-bomb  tests  (held  July  1.  194«). 

SPkHISB  '"COICKIXS" 

Achaaon  (Decamber  16,  1945)  received  a 
formar  ^panl^  "Commie"  leader,  but  re- 
fused to  icccive  the  act! -Communist  laarirr 
from  Spain.  Fotir  days  later  Achescn  re- 
ceived and  promised  another  Spanish  "Com- 
mie" leader  tkxd  Stalln-Iortng  Marcactonio. 
Kew  Tcrk  Cotigreassan )  to  Intervene  on  be- 
half of  two  cotidemned  (Spanish)  Co'nmu- 
nists. 

SMzaa  CAxraasK 

Acheson  has  permitted  Russia's  deie^rates 
to  U,  N.  to  smear  the  United  States  for  hours 
on  end.  without  permitting  a  reply  tn  kind. 
All  this  w«it  out  to  all  countries.  The  im- 
pression. nattiraUy  enough.  Ruasla  must 
surely  be  telllsg  the  truth  about  us. 

Acheson  permitted  Red  Chinese  delegates 
appearing  before  the  U.  N.  to  repeatedly  ac- 
cuse va  at  agsresslaD  in  Formosa,  while  he 
not  only  sat  silently  by  but  ateo  kept  both 
MacArthur's  and  Chiang's  hands  tied. 

AclMaon  spear-headad  the  Stata  Depart- 
ment (world- wide)  Oogamanlss  amear 
against  Chiang  in  the  United  States,  but  no 
single  speclOc  acctisatKm  has  ever  been  pre- 
aentea  by  t^  States  Department  pro-Caei- 
munist  against  Chiang.  It  has  been  a 
typical  Communist  smear  by  Innuendo. 

Acheson  ttimed  thumbs  down  on  recom- 
mendations that  all  Bhipa  from  Communlat 
countries  enter  a  specific  port  on  each  ( east 
and  west)  coast,  so  we  could  search  for  A- 
bombs.  Says  Acheson  that  "to  do  lo  could 
injure  our  relations  wtth  Soviet  Union." 

Acheson  permtts  Commiuust  saboteurs  to 
roam  about  the  United  States  <on  State  De» 
partment  visas)  whUe  9O0  United  States 
technicians  do  farced  labor  for  Chinese  Beda. 

Acheeon  granted  visa  to  "Red  dean"  of 
Canterbury  that  he  might  cover  the  United 
States  on  a  speaking  tour,  praising  Stalin, 
while  dooms  of  American  missloiurteB  ara 
held  incommunicado  in  Chmeae  Jails. 

Acheson  sent  Judy  Copkm's  boy  friend 
back  to  Russia  vnthcttt  even  a  slap  oa  the 
wrist,  while  he  ransoms  Americans  sent  to 
Communist  prisons  on  trumped-tip  ehargaa. 

Baauikuis  wucoicE 

Acheson  permitted  Baroff  (one  of  Rusala's 
fliers  who  deserted  to  American  Kme)  to  re- 
tun  to  Riffisia  although  Array  azKl  Air  Force 
begged  State  Department  not  to  p«mit  him 
to  leave  United  Statea  with  all  srcret  infor- 
mation about  our  inteUtgenoe  and  under- 
ground In  Europe. 

Acheaon  recently  arranged  for  a  group  at 
Russian  technicians  to  totir  United  States 
plants  working  on  confklentlal  orders,  and  to 
survey  utilities,  bridges,  and  so  forth, 
throughout  Uiilted  States  (ail  perfect  bomb 
targets). 

Achescoi's  Stats  Department  overrode  Im- 
migration Bureau  aad  appealed  to  Jtistloe 
Department  to  admit  Madam  ^Joliot-Curia 
(French  Comsntinlst  whose  husband  was  flrcd 
as  head  of  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
France).    FBI  not  consulted. 

BtiB5UW  snrs  wsLcoaa 
Adiaaon  permits  «?  nwii.  identified  aa  Bua- 
Blan  spies  by  Central  InteUlgenca.  to  roam 
tha  United  States  under  irlsas  Issued  by  tiU 
State  Department. 

Aebeaon's  State  Dspartmant  ordsrad  FBI 
not  to  asrve  warrant  on  Ruatfan  spy  naned 
Adams,  who  coUeetad  atoxcic  secreu  in  tba 
XTultad  Stataa. 
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Am  Under  Secretary  of  State.  Acbnon  iud 
power  to  appoint  f)«r»onnel  to  key  J.)bB. 
(His.  Service.  Je»up.  Vincent,  etc  )  Be  htkd 
thiM  power  when  Owen  Lattlmore  was  r<«c<)in- 
mendcd  for  ttie  poet  of  npectal  Uaiaon  agent 
between  RooacTeit  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  be- 
fore we  entered  World  War  II.  Acheaon  waa 
Mrrtng  as  member  of  personnel  board  for 
the  State  Department  Foreign  Service. 
Dldnt  Acbeaon  tell  Tydlngs  committee  that 
he  didn't  know  Lattlmore? 

ACHS80N     AND     WCRU    COMMUr«ISM 

A  Communiat  never  maXes  a  derogato.'y 
remarka  about  Stalin  or  Russia  (without 
ipecUI  permission  from  the  Communist 
Party).  The  Communist  technique  Is  to  talk 
about  Cooununists  (a  general  term),  not 
apedficmlly  about  the  great  leader  Stalin, 
or  Rmele  the  Fatherland. 

Some  typical  Acheson  remarka  to  the 
press: 

"Tboee  Who  practice  communism,  pick  out 
oar  country  for  attack.  |No  mention  or 
BnmU  or  Stalin.) 

**nMy  Ineaninig  the  Commi!ni8t.s  j  would 
t»e  any  meene     •     •     •     to  weaken  us  " 

*TTie  eyee  of  tlie  Cominform  will  be  xipon 
va."    (Not  eyee  of  Stalin  or  Russia  ) 

4CaXSOH    AND   CHINA 

Aehwon  liaa  never  retracted  hie  statement 
tbat  he  would  not  use  the  veto  to  keep  Red 
China  out  of  the  U.  N. 

(IM4)  tried  to  get  a  bill  through 
to  flnaxice  arming  and  traiulno;  of 
10  dlTtatcma  of  Cblneae  Communists.  These 
troops  were  to  be  forced  into  Chiang's  antl- 
Cr— nrnntat  anny.  (IfacArthur  testified  that 
ttoaee  two  forces  would  combine  UJce  oU  and 
water.) 

Chuisc  had  SOO  dlvtilons  at  the  time  ( the 
OoauBunlata  had  SO),  and  Chiang  bad  con- 
trol of  nearly  all  China  and  was  sure  to  win 
if  left  alose.    So.  naturally  Acheson  stepped 

IB. 

failed  to  secure  paasai^  of  r.bls 
o  he  sold  Truman  and  Ifarsball 
at  withdrawing  all  support  from 
CUsac,  vbile  Russia  (and  otu-  Marshall  plan 
tax  «otlar»)  via  trade  between  Marshall  plan 
I  and  the  Russian  sateUitea  equipped 
Cooununist  army. 

TTncu.  AcsnsoN  UAaomMo 

(1MB)  waa  "called"  on  his  actions 
hf  Oosui'—  a.*t«r  the  tide  had  been  turned 
IB  favor  of  Um  Chinese  Beds.  Said  Acheson . 
"To  fwalah  sotely  military  material  and 
WinM  to  caUanc  would  only  prokmf  hotitU- 
Jtles  and  the  soffcrtng  ot  the  Chinese  people." 
and  "to  aid  Chiang  mould  arouse  In  the  Chi- 
<tee]>  resentment  against   the 


had  not  worried  about  proton{;ing 
tmtUmtm  ta  IMS  when  he  wanted  Congress 
to  ttwk  tb«  Chlneee  CommunlatB.  His  wtth- 
diaval  of  fltapport  from  Chiang  prolonged 
bosftSUtlaB  3  years,  because  Chiang  had  the 
"Oammilm''  viypped.  The  war  was  praeti- 
mMtf  oear  la  tlie  fall  of  IMS  aoeordlng  to  the 
psrttoCBt  policy  report  (a  follow-up 
ttate  Cmna  write  paper)  lasoed  in  1850. 
te  1M0  iK*  Chtneee  people  he  r-ferred 
to  wave  tlie  Chinese  Communists — ^probably 
B  parent  of  tba  flW.000.eoo  Chinese.  Ache- 
lo  aerupias  about  how  the  M  per-  ' 
of  all  ClUneas  (aatl-Commiuilsts) 
us  for  wanting  to  force  i 
riaet  labor  state  upon  them  in  1M6. 

pouowsraarr  LDtz 

(1£4»)  msmo  to  the  State 

LattUBfora  laid  down  the 

Una."    One  pbaaa  waa 

Chiang.'*    This  stUI  atawls.  ba> 

thine  C3klaag  is  tiaa  BHOn  oppo- 

MinlaBi  in  the  Var  Bnl.    Be  haa 

„  Ho.  1  peeve  for  M  yaara.    So  Aehe- 

IflOowi  tb»  "party  Una"  and  nCuMa 

Um  aLOQO.000  Chinese  guarrOMa.  al- 

IhMala  la  arming  the  Chinese  Reds  to 


fight    against    both    th«?    enernllas    .i:ul    ^^e 
United  States 

Acheson  reruaea  to  permi'.  <  ir  illy  (Chi- 
ang's Natlcnallstj  to  elip  inU)  s'-uin  chi:  . 
through  Indochina  to  help  irec  thrir  {,.<;)  .• 
from  the  slave  laboi-  oppreoiiors  '*h»^  a;e  i>ur 
enemies  on  the  field  i.f  battie 

A  European  wai  could  be  e;iminaterl  if  the 
Chlne;i«?  guerrillas  were  K'ven  (:in;u<.»  sup- 
port imateriais  and  Chiai.n  s  in.ijpsi 
merely  tie  down  the  Red  lortes  lir  i  ;iw 
year3— time  for  us  v.>  arm  Wc-ut'i  Crr- 
many  and  rest  of  Europe.  H'.Aliii  •*.i...  ;.«;',.  i 
risk   a   2-frunt   war. 

Acheson  knows  that  to  frfv>  C  hi'i:i.  t;  - 
ga:;e-*ay  to  .lil  .^aia  from  Ru-'i..;  C  :.'.!uu- 
nisc  control,  would  wrerlc  -h^  .\  ;  :  ..  .-^e  •  f 
Stalin's  proeram  for  world  c5(}ii'.-<i!  He  must 
therefore  ke»"p  China  under  Corr.muntst  rule. 
Herwe  the  Rreat  desire  for  a  B*a>niaie.  nego- 
tiated peace,  appea«emer:t.  any.hin:?  *f  rf- 
taln  StaJlns  control  of  China  -  the  ,Mr.u  v 
to  all  Asia. 

Members  of  Cnue.rrs6  yu  wp'*-  •  r-.^d  to 
grab  the  ball  and  forrr  i  1  i  nn  "irrr.^  tT  hargo 
en  China,  and  i2i  a  talx^)  n.':i!:-.~-  ihln- 
ment  c(  arms  and  wir  mtrrr'al  •  >  —  ■-  •  - 
mles  by  tiie  pe<)p!e  we  are  he'.pm^  -a.'.';  t  ix 
dollars.  You  had  hctfr  k^p  running  with 
the  ball  until  you  rid  the  .Vmprl^  i  r^ople 
of  the  man  we  described  in  oi!r  1  '  s-.  :e  a-s 
the  "greatest  United  .States  Secretiiry  of  State 
that  Russia  ever  had  " 

KUSSIA  A^<D  HER  s^r:.iriTrs 
Acheson,  Instead  of  derr.ip.dln-:  fr€^  eler- 
tions  provided  f  ir  at  Yaita  :  ?ciK?..iz?a  Tito  s 
Communist  dlcMiors.hip  on  Cecenib*>r  22. 
1845.  He  permitted  setz-...-e  frrcv;^:-.  force 
or  intlmidatlcn,  without  protest  oi  ill  other 
Eastern  European  governmjntr 

Acheson  approved  a  «9tI0O0.0<)i)  loan  t  .•  H  •  1 
Poland  (1946).  Our  Amfcasiadcr  iLanei  ad- 
vised against  it.  DfH-.ald  Hiss  lAlee.'^'; 
brother  I ,  of  Acheson's  law  firm.  rcpr?seiiie<l 
Poland.  Acheaon.  as  usual,  was  suppvitcd  j 
be  representing  the  United  States 

He  won't  touch  Russia.  .*ches«ni  (?.' ovm- 
fcer  14,  1940  1  helped  weicurne  the  "Red  Ona* 
of  Canterbui7  at  Madison  Squire  G:irde::, 
statinij:  "We  understand  ai;d  iji^ree  wiu;  Rus- 
sians that  to  have  friendly  Kovpn.nier.ts 
along  her  borders  is  essential  ix:th  :or  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  the  peact-  of  the  viorld." 
In  1845  the  Communist  Party  line  wa~ 
"Our  great  friend  and  ally.  Russia.  "  and 
"Russia  should  have  friendly  governments 
along  her  borders  for  her  o^:i  security  aixl 
to  insure  world  peace.  '  Ache&cr.  s  pol.oy  as- 
sures Russia  that  we  will  never  attack  h"r. 
or  try  to  liberate  her  slave-labor  popula'.ip;i. 
Acheson's  statement  on  thL«:  "We  uo  not  pro- 
pose to  subvert  the  Soviet  Union.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  undermine  Russian  inde- 
pendence." Acheson  forgets  that  the  Com- 
munists destroyed  Russian  Independence 
(1»18>  when  they  took  over  (by  forcet  a 
gOTemment  elected  by  ,the  people  in  1917. 
In  that  election  the  Bolsheviks  (Cnmmu- 
nists)  received  only  25  percent  ot"  the  3«5  - 
(XX),000  votes  cast.  Acheson  savs  that  we 
will  never  subvert  this  forced  dictatorship 
of  the  present  Communist  regime  In  Rus- 
sia. 

voicr  or  amixica 

Acheson  doesn't  permit  his  s<j-ca,;ed 
Vo4ce  of  America  to  broadcast  any  me&sac>- 
of  hope  to  people  In  Communist  slave-lau  r 
coxintrles — no  mention  of  llberaticn  r 
even  su^esting  that  we  intend  eventually 
to  help  liberate  them.  Acheson  doesn  t  in- 
tend to  help  liberate  them.  On  the  record. 
It  would  seem  that  Acheson  would  have  us 
Join  them  as  Kussis's  North  American  slave- 
labor  edony. 

W9MM  araacH  acaiic 

Dean  Rusk.  Acheson's  present  right -h..:ui 
Bkan  In  the  Stats  Department.  In  a  New  Yoric 
ipeeeh  (May  aC).  said  that  the  Ruaalan  peo- 
ple would  revolt  against  Conmiunlst  oppres- 
sion, sooner  or  later.    He  didn't  even  sug^^est 


di'J.     But 

Rusi  liad 
-.y.e  people 
i-8ur:d  us 
t  C',,ntroi" 
own  '•trj3. 

-freed  m 

"veryhiri- 
■nmu.niAm 
mn  thins 
•cu  f.it  ::  ■ 
.sad'~:L5t  'o 
(Mav  2:1  . 
the  truth 
'.hinc  was 
it:h  St^ilin 
prcmi'ir.i; 
:   ru    their 

CSpjCla,.!/ 


♦h.'    ^e  rvAi.^Tit  help  ihem  if  they 
A'"'ne«on  saw  "doutle  red"  beca-jw 
(■;-rl   »ven    menilm   a  revolt   of 
a.:    ;:..it    if.iler   gLal;n      Achescn 
TL.:'    he    v,.,ij!d    put    his    "thcugt 
.'.r  ist  ;-/  w-,rk  on  .Tiemtjers  at  hVa 

AtHLVN  5  VOICE  FXOPACAirDA 

'We  Arnerlrans  ^  ive  everything 
rr.  i:."y.    luvviries,      Y».    we    have 
thn    vou    cfnnct    have    under    cr 
r    t     we  .'e    ni  t   ffvAns;   to   do  a    d: 
'i'    r.  "■    e,, :    ■■.:»!)  remur-ding 
.\:i    .*.ches<jn   icatetnent    was   br 
•ti>'  {:u.«.fii.tn   Pr-  vince  of  Gecjrgla 
i-    !(1  Ar-.eson     "We  will  hrinR  you 
.■■'■■    ni    Pi-«i--ian    inicerialLsm."     Nc 
s,..il   Jityiut    o^jeratm?  ihem  althc 
h.-   :'.jca:-.-«    21    h' urs    each    d»y. 

.-  "T.t"!-.:  ■  '■•  .''..'.  free  pK'f-ji.e  : 
r.^-pitalist  imperialist  oppressors- 
ine  Uru'.ed  States 

S»FTS-es  T':w«.HD  COMMUX!  ;M 

Acheson  fc.^5  e,.;rr8ised  no  cc:  er-s  •  cr 
Russia's  sel~are  of  one-third  of  wo  .c  o  p  .p-^- 
lation. 

Achef  n  h  li  ^-rr^-ed  Coir.mu  list  hold- 
ing of  u.-;.„ges  ;n  China,  Czec  1 -Slovak la . 
Hungary — p-iying  the  Clunese  Red  -  to  secure 
release  of  Consul  Oneral  An:-.;s  "Vard  !r;:n 
China. 

Acheson  (April  18.  1347)  pro.'t -sed  com- 
plete Ignorance  of  i;.ff.c;al  pubUshe(  pr.  g.-an-.s 
for  world  c;n  uest  by  the  Commu:..:^:;.  e.p.- 
cially  In  the  Far  East. 

.'irhescn.  heading  our  delegatior  *o  ?e":  up 
r"HR.\,  iT^-lsled  on  the  veto  i.eslr-'d  by 
F-Uisni  and  ?up;:orted  all  other  R  .issian  de- 
mands, thereby  making  It  impossl  ;:e  f  jr  tue 
1  nlted  Suites  to  control  or  nvestijj.-i'.? 
T'NHRA.  ."Ithoutrh  our  taxpayers  f'urnl'hed 
nics:  of  the  funds.  Russia  used  ur  money 
to  V.lstcr  the  erononiies  of  her  lave-l^bor 
colon  ie.s. 

Ar-vc,5,,j^  :i':d  hl.s  ^^riprd -pants  t  ^^ys  O  K  d 
shif.moatj  ,f  S2.3CO,0CX).COO  in  rav  materials 
from  Mr.rsh:.ll  plin  countries  to  ::uss'.3  .ind 
h?r  sateU.fes.  T^-enty-two  cent,  of  every 
Ma.-shaU  pKui  'axp  over  diAlar  th  ;.s  -i-ent  to 
heip  buUri  Ru-'^s'.a  s  war  machine 

A'-he?'on  s^-o  O.  K  d  t432.0OO.0C  ]  worth  of 
li.aii'-Tnai  machinery,  machine  tocls  etc, 
exported  fn-m  the  United  Sutes  to  Russia. 
(See  Apr;!  Reader's  Digest  for  fui    account.) 

Acheson  rT-mtf'd  visas  to  17  Un  ted  States 
Stalin  li o.f-rs  thit  they  might  a*  tend  Rus- 
j..i  s  M.iy  Day  celebration,  pres  im;'t  v  p..^ 
la»x)r  deiei^ates  representing  the  eiploite  1 
American  workers.  These  United  States 
•Commies'  sptj.te  over  the  Rutjian  radio 
pra:s;ng  everything  Russian  as  bei  ig  superior 
to  everythmg  American.  esp.^ial  y  Russia's 
slave  l..b<. r  so-called  unions.  One  litt.'e  item 
bacJcflred  on  the  American  'ComEiies.  '  how- 
ever. They  were  so  much  better  dressed 
tjirtn  those  '  k.ckv  '  Russian  wcrkers  mat 
the  Russians  all  wondered  how  t  lis,  an  op- 
pre.v.^«d  American  group,  could  i  Hard  such 
clothes  as  only  the  Russian  Comtitmist  bi^- 
wii.'s  can  a/Tord. 

The  United  States  "Commies'  have  re- 
turwd  to  tell  labor  and  other  groups  how 
Weil  the  RLssian  workers  are  dress  k1.  housed. 
and  fed. 


ILC 


iH-Basiaesj  Mao  aid   ilie  P 
Coatracton 


EXTENSION  OP  REliAJlKS 

or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAU 

or  IWOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OP  RZFHXSEK-  ATTVXS 

Wednesday,  Jitne  20.  liSi 

Mr  ADAIR     Mr  Speaker,  ui  ider  leave 
to  e.xiend  my  remarits.  I  wish  1 0  include 
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a  'c..?r  from  a  bunnessman  in  my  dis- 
trict which  very  well  expresses  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  in  the  business  community  today. 
Jost  another  voice  crying  from  be- 
wilderment: 

Frankly.  I  am  dl2zy  from  being  on  the 
snui;  I -business  contract  or  subcontract 
merry-go-round;  and  I  am  poeltlve  that, 
from  the  company  I  have  kept  in  the  past 
several    months.   I    am    not    alone. 

I  have  personally  contacted  Wnght  Field 
and  ail  the  governmental  proctirement 
agencies  in  our  geographical  procurement 
district,  namely,  Chicago,  on  regular  Inter- 
vnlr:  and  I  also  visited  the  recent  aircraft 
di»=play  at  the  navy  pier  in  Chicago 

I  have  been  treated  moat  courteously,  but 
the  answers  have  l>een  so  stereotyped  that, 
if  I  h.id  not  been  Ln  small-business  manu- 
facturing and  selling  for  the  past  25  years. 
I  Ticuld  have  been  completely  discouraged 
lone  ago. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks  I  contacted  the 
newlv  organized  Small  Business  DepartmenT 
In  C^.icaao.  and  was  told  that  they  did  not 
issue  contracts;  but,  due  to  the  pressure  in 
Wa.shmgton.  this  olSce  was  opened  to  co- 
cperiiie  with  small  business  and  advise  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  war  cCort.  They 
hinded  me  several  booklets,  copies  of  which 
I  al.-eady  had;  so  I  left  them  there,  advising 
that  I  had  already  followed  their  suggestions 
and  had  supplied  ail  of  the  agencies  with 
the  material  and  Information  they  requested. 

.Alter  spending  another  day  in  Chicago, 
taimg  up  a  lot  of  everyone  $  time.  I  again 
concluded  that  the  day  was  wasted  for  Uncle 
Sam  the  taxpayers,  and  this  small  business- 
After  several  visits  to  Wright  Fieid,  con- 
tacting no  less  than  a  daz^n  Individuals.  I 
finally  succeeded  In  interviewing  an  indi- 
vidual in  a  department  devoted  to  prodticts 
for  which  we  felt  we  were  best  stilted.  The 
first  visit  resulted  in  a  most  discouraging  pic- 
ture, as  we  were  told  that.  If  we  wtinted  to 
get  into  the  aircraft  picture,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  develop  a  unit  at  our  own 
expense  and  submit  it  for  test  in  order  to 
be  put  on  the  approved  list.  They  also 
stated  that  their  testing  faculties  were  so 
overtaxed  that  It  would  take  6  or  8  months 
to  find  an  opening.  Furthermore,  tliey  did 
net  want  to  burden  the  testing  laboratory 
with  items  that  were  already  approved  and 
being  manufactured  by  other  suppliers. 

On  the  second  trip,  after  spending  con- 
siderable time,  we  were  again  given  the  same 
story  in  a  ver>-  sympathetic  way  but  were 
advised  to  contact  the  present  suppliers  in 
an  effort  to  do  some  subcontract  work  We 
were  given  the  names  of  three  and  were  ad- 
vi,sed  that  they  were  baring  trouble  meeting 
delivery  schedules. 

This  was  the  best  news  we  had  We  con- 
tacted the  suppliers  immediately;  and.  after 
30  60.  and  90  days,  wo  were  advised  that  they 
did  not  expect  to  subcontract  any  work  un- 
less their  schedules  became  heavier,  at  which 
time  they  would  be  pleased  to  contact  us. 
They  also  stated  that  this  was  very  indefi- 
nite because,  due  to  the  siae  of  their  organi- 
zations, they  could  place  overflow  panducilon 
in  their  different  plants  and  divisions.  This 
Is  only  natural,  is  to  be  expected,  and  no 
criticism — but. 

Here  is  the  thing  that  hurts. 

Two  of  the  i»-ime  contractors  applied  for 
plant  expansion  on  certificates  of  necessity 
and  were  granted  the  privilege  of  amortiz- 
ing a  very  substantial  amount  of  the  total 
in  5  years  and  jvobably  even  borrowed  the 
money  from  RFC.  After  the  em«gency.  the 
plant  win  have  this  expansion  entirely  writ- 
ten off  and  charged  to  us  taxpayers  so  that 
they  can  produce  peacetime  produett  at  a 
much  lower  ooet  and  make  it  impoaalbie  for 
ui  to  compete  with  them. 

What  la  the*  solution?  Tou  probably  al- 
ready have  It.  hut  may  I  ma^e  my  humble 
observation? 


If  it  is  neceasary  and  expedient,  as  we 
are  told,  to  give  all  lar^  prime  contracts  to 
big  business — and  perhaps  it  is— e'very  prtn» 
contract  should  make  It  mandatory  to  sub- 
contract a  cntain  percentage  of  It  unless 
the  prime  contractor  can  show  good  and 
valid  reasons  to  the  contrary. 

No  frime  contractor  should  be  permitted 
to  eTpiind  bis  plant  facilities  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers — that  is.  the  5-year  amorti- 
zation plan — unless  he  can  prove  it  Is  tm- 
pocslbie  to  subcontract  the  work  requiring 
these  facilities 

To  date.  »5.3d4.000.00C  of  expansion  on 
certificates  of  necessity  have  aireudy  b?en 
granted.  This  not  only  requires  a  loi  of 
scarce  material  but  would  also  permit  the 
prime  contractor  to  pay  a  subcontractor  a 
little  higher  price  and  still  save  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  of  money. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  subcontrac- 
tor most  quote  a  price  lower  than  the  pr^me 
contractor's  cost  iC'  even  be  considered  The 
subcontractor  should  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
price  because,  as  a  rule,  he  operates  in  a 
plant  financed  by  private  capital  and  he  has 
certain  fixed  carr^^ing  charges  that  must  be 
Included  In  his  cost. 

Most  of  the  lar^e  prime  contractors  bought 
lar?e  Government  plants  from  the  war  sur- 
plus at  10  to  15  cents  on  the  dollar  after  the 
last  war;  and  they  can  borrow  money  at  a 
lower  Interest  rate  so  that,  proportionately, 
their  rarrylng  charges  are  not  so  great. 

In  a  good  many  cases.  The  Government 
has  given  the  large  prime  contractor  a  nego- 
tiated development  contract  to  make  the 
items  which  the  small  contractor  must  now 
develop  and  produce  at  his  own  expense  be- 
fore the  Go>-emment  agencies  wil  even  con- 
sider him. 

This  perhaps  sounds  UXe  a  lot  ol  complain- 
ing; but  please  be  assured  that  we,  as  smail- 
business  men,  are  not  looking  for  anything 
on  a  silver  platter,  as  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  It  We  like  the  American  way  of  life  and 
free  enterprise,  but  we  must  keep  it  straight 
and  give  everyone  an  equal  chance,  or  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  fioundertng  small  businesses 
after  the  CMP  goes  into  effect  unless  some- 
thing is  done  and  done  quickly. 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  our  pr:)blems 
and  can  best  cope  with  them  when  you  are 
familiar  with  the  facts.  Uncle  Sam  defi- 
nitely has  the  small -business  nx&n  at  stake; 
he  cannot  afford  to  Jeopardize  nor  lose  him. 
as  after  all.  he  Is  still  the  backbone  of  this 
great  ^fation. 

Very  truly  yours. 


EzicttsMM  of  GiBtreU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or  OKBCOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISBNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  tlie  folloiring  letter : 

PosTUAXo.  Oazc,  June  17, 1951. 
To  the  Conffres*  of  tPie   United   Statea   via 
the  Souse  or  Senxte,  Wmshinfton.  D.  C. 

Qwanvatax:  This  writer  is  writing  to  Ills 
Government,  what  there  is  d  it.  to  ask  for 
the  extension  of  the  contrt^  that  are  due 
to  end  or  expire  after  this  month. 

My  reqotst  will  no  doubt  be  ^nored.  like 
so  many  others. 

No  wage  earner  or  basiacssmaa  ts  be- 
grudged or  resented  a  dsesnt  wage  lor  profit 
and/or  a  decent  and  wholeeotne  economy  to 
enjoy  tt  with  or  by. 


This  writer  feels  that  the  peoplt  who  like 
to  and  persist  in  stealing  and  .or  hogging 
more  than  their  just  and  proportiooate  share 
of  wealth  and  happiness  In  this  country, 
the  people  who  delight  in  or  desire  such 
selfish  explotu  st  the  discomfort  and  hard- 
ship or  misery  of  the  rictimlaed  should  be 
made  to  bear  the  load  of  taxes  and  any  other 
relating  price  for  being  blick- hearted,  sadis- 
tic gluttons — I  dont  care  who  they  are  or 
what  tliey  ar».  they  are  still  dirty  skunks  as 
far  ajD  I'm  concem«l 
TiTily  yours. 

Chas.  Ssaw. 


Batik  Hear  ef  Tcrrer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

tm 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSCNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  29.  1951 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  15 
of  this  year.  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  past 
national  comma iKler  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  and  commanding  general  of 
the  One  Hundred  arul  Ninth  AAA  Bri- 
gade. Illinois  National  Guard,  delivered 
an  address  in  Chicago  before  a  group  of 
displaced  persons  from  Lithuania.  Esto- 
nia, and  Latvia  who  gathered  toget^ier  in 
memoriam  of  their  harrowing  experi- 
ence and  in  thanksgiving  for  the  haven 
of  refuge  that  America  provided  for 
thousands  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

About  10  years  ago  Russia  reached  out 
and  seized  153.000  Baltic  men.  women, 
and  children  and  without  legal  ot  moral 
justification  transported  these  people  to 
various  sectors  throughout  the  Soviet 
«npire.  The  cofMhxrt  of  Russia  was 
against  all  man-made  as  well  as  all 
moral  and  spiric^ujJ  laws.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  a  black  spot  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  the  erlightened  and 
liberty- loving  people  of  every  free  na- 
tion of  the  world.  In  brief,  Russia's  con- 
duct was  not  only  cruel  and  inhimtftn  n 
was  disgraceful  and  unpardonable, 

Mr  Speaker,  mider  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rzccu).  I  include  therein  the  timely  and 
inspiring  address  of  General  Klein  which 
is  entitled  "Speak  Out  Against  Com- 
munism."   The  address  follows: 

SPEAJt  Oct  Ac-umst  CoKJsrmsM 

Because  the  countries  of  your  fathers 
were  betrayed  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and 
deprived  of  the  right  to  speak  on  their  own 
behalf,  the  American  pec^ste  owe  you  more 
than  a  debt  of  conscience. 

The  leaden  of  the  ncn-Coamnuntst  world 
up  to  now  have  let  you  of  the  Baltics  down. 
Because  of  your  strategic  Impcrtance  and 
because  you  were  not  strong  enoi^h  to  fight 
tack,  all  through  European  history  you 
have  been  handled  back  and  forth  in  the 
game   of    political   chess. 

And  not  till  the  Commuzilst  aims  of  wctrld 
conquest  have  been  conapletely  thwarted  and 
like  the  despotic  amMtlcms  of  Ooigliis 
Khan,  Hitler,  and  Mtnadinl  are  but  an  ugiy 
blot  on  the  pages  of  history.  wW  you  dis- 
placed pnrsons  be  truly  vindicated. 

But  why  vindication?  When  Hitler  cam* 
to  power,  we  did  not  approve  his  doetrlne. 
bat  wc  respected  the  rights  of  the  Oenaana 
to  chose  their  own  leaders.  But  when  Hit- 
ler tried  to  eanquer  the  world,  we  fovight 
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•Bd  w«  cnwlMd  Win  And  to  with  the  Bol- 
iImtUc  r«TOluMoii  of  1»1»— we  dW  not  favor 
tlM  doetrtn«,  but  w«  upbeid  the  lifht. 
within  thetr  own  boundarlM.  to  adopt  It. 
Tb«tr  aTowed  policy  of  world  conqu«rt.  which 
can  lio  lcmg«r  be  doubted,  howcTer,  m'jet  and 
wUl  be  fniatrated. 

Tou  who  Hved  through  the  Communist 
purge  of  1941  and  the  occupations  of 
Hitler's  troops  know  that  the  Conuaunlst 
menace  Is  as  evil  as  that  of  the  NazU.  and  I 
know  this,  but  as  la  evidenced  by  tie  ac- 
tions of  the  free  world  since  the  last  war.  I 
Mk — are  there  enough  people  outstcie  our 
circle  here  tonight  who  are  aware  ol  this? 
There  are  stUl  too  many  people  who  cannot. 
or  will  not  recognize  that  to  stamp  oat  one 
dictator  we  strsngthened  another. 

I  am  coming  before  you  to  speak.  I  i>ai  ex- 
tremely humble.  For  what  can  I  tell  you 
about  the  Oommunlat  danger — you  who  were 
there?  No  one  la  more  destined  than  5  ju  to 
speak  out  afalnst  thla  tyranny.  You  :  re  the 
onea  vbo  ttvad  through  horrors,  and  new  that 
you  ar*  or  will  soon  become.  American  citl- 
aena",  you  have  tb«  same  opportunity,  the 
Mint  prtvttat*  as  the  native  A  merlin  of 
acreral  ga&eratlons  and  much  greater  quall- 
flcatloaa.  Tou  have  the  right  to  vlgiirously 
valM  aad  vot«  for  your  oplnkma. 

I  (ttdat  hav*  to  ooow  har*  to  urge  ycu  to 
flight  oooamunlnn.  nor  much  laaa  to  explain 
it  to  jou — you  know  and  you  are  here  to 
[irotact  agalaat  it.  But  just  as  the  preacher 
varm  tha  congregation  against  the  godless- 
aaas  of  thoae  who  do  not  attend  service  so 
Z  wpmk.  to  yoQ.  To«  who  have  suffered  dl- 
raetty  ftoaa  tha  Oommunlat  hordes  have  a 
dual  wlMlnsi  not  oaij  to  be  gratef til  to  your 
land,  the  Unltad  Statea.  but  to  also 
to  your  nalghbars  and  all  the  Amer- 
paoiiie,  whether  native  bom  or  natu- 
cftmns  the  real  dangers  of  com- 
Tou  know  better  than  I  or  anyone 
alaa  that  eosiununtam  means  tha  destruction 
of  yoar  family  and  your  homes,  of  your 
Bliuitliss  and  your  synagogues. 

I  oaa  only  say  to  you— go  and  voice  your 
aHMtaasnta  and  tail  of  your  hatred  of  tyranny, 
of  anfthlng  which  deprives  you  of  your 
rights.  And  when  you  do  you  will  be  heard 
and  Ustonad  to— there  will  be  no  fear  of 
eoBoantratlon  camps — ^the  American  people 
VOI  ndty  briitnd  you  in  your  song  of  liberty. 
Is  BO  voles  stronger  than  that  of 
irtio  haa  expsrisncad  hell  and  lived 
toMlhlaatary. 

dtlaen     posassses     a     powerful 
powerful   than   ths   atomic 
sflactiva  than  troops. 

It  la  tba  voting  booth. 

Amsrlean  or  Immigrant,  the 
today  has  a  vital  reaponsl- 
mnf .  Wbachsr  you  taherltad  your  dtlaen- 
ridp  tttm  four  forefathers,  or  obtained  It 

i  of  law.  ths  rssponal- 
WlttylBtiM 


ThtFOuBMkHMM 


IZTINSION  OP  RTMARKH 


or 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 


iM  m  BOC8B  or  BsnBaBrTATivBB 

Wtdmetimg,  Jtau  IS,  1951 

Mr.aAVDf.  Mr.  ^Mftlnr.  under  leave 
to  ortMid  m9  iiieiii  ta  the  Racou. 
I  iBClBde  the  toilDWIiw  edttortal  from 
ttw  BcoQkvme  (Pa.) 


havabaan  pared 


by  as  much  as  50  percent  The  H  ine  .Ap- 
propriations Cot..mltte«  has  chars;^':!  that 
although  "this  Nation  h««  been  In  an  err.er- 
gency  since  the  end  of  the  war."  ne  vert  heir' ;< 
"all  agencies  of  the  GovernmT.'  re«urnr.! 
buslnees  as  usual,  disregarding  the  vnrlfil 
and  continued  tl -eats  to  <  ur  ser<i:l'v  T 
this  is  added.  "All  agencies,  it  seernx  ure 
willing  to  assist  In  the  defense  eff  rt  pro- 
vided they  can  continue  to  carry  vr.  •.  aelr 
regular  activities." 

In  the  long  run.  the  I8«ue  of  O'  verrrr^T. •. 
economy    versus    Government    *"X'rn-  i~   r.' ►■ 
will    h-«    decided    by    the    foiXs    harit    !-i  ->• 
Some  of  the  worst  ofTenders  h:*  e  been  -^iv.r 
business,  atfrlcultural.  "labor    ind     ther  '.<••: 
groups  which  have  turned  all  p'j«siblc  pr"i 
sure  on  their  Con^res.smen  In  search   ^f   tix 
hand-outs     for     all     manner     of     aclv.'i'^ 
These  groups  are  invariably  In  favor   if  ecnn - 
omy   as   a   general   principle,    and    ^hev    rre- 
quently  Issue  high-sounding  resrluti'  n.s  de- 
manding cheaper  government      But.  It  turns 
out,    they     want     the     ether     fell  ;w — nev^r 
themselves — 10  bear  the  burden^  cf  the  "c  n- 
omlzlng. 

The  Hotiae  deserves  praise  f'^r  wh.^t  !t  U 
doing  to  squeeze  .some  of  the  water  out  of 
the  pending  budget.  It  sh'-uld  do  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  has  bo  far  It  can  and 
will  do  It  if  the  voters  show  that  rhey  sup- 
port Iron-handed  economy  In  the  1  r.e  run 
the  people  still  run  our  Government .  and  the 
people's  wishes  are  final. 


Omt  for  die  Book— Hi«h-Level  Trade- 
Afraemeat  NafotiaHont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oazacM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.^T1VES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  J.  M.  Jones,  secretary.  National 
Wool  Growers  Association.  414  Pacific 
National  Life  Building.  Salt  Lake  City 
Utah: 
On«     fob     thk     Book— Hich-Le\ti,     Trade- 

AcaiFMENT    NBCOTIAnoNS 

The  TarLfl  Act  of  1930  estah::.sh->d  a  duty 
of  $3  per  head  on  sheep  a:id  lamtxs  '.my.^T'.ed 
Into  the  United  States. 

In  about  1943  a  trade  agreement  w. ;  ne- 
gotiated with  Mexico  reducing  this  duty 
from  13  to  •!  50  per  head  talthuugh  th:s 
trade  between  Mexico  and  the  United  St..'cs 
was  relatively  unimportant). 

In  the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agree m en -.^ 
Act  of  1945,  the  President  was  granted  lU- 
thorlty  to  reduce  by  50  percent  ihe  iiu-:c< 
In  effect  Janviary  1,  1943.  (The  duty  at  t'  i: 
time  on  sheep  and  lambs  per  head  was  *i  5<' 
as  tt  result  of  the  Mexican  agreement 

ISectiTe  January  1,  1961.  the  MexK  1:1 
agreement  was  canceled  because  they  did 
not  live  up  to  their  agreement  Therefore 
the  duty  on  sheep  and  lambs  went  back  up 
to  the  duty  in  effect  tn  the  Tariff  Aci  f 
1930— iS. 

But  In  the  Torqtiay  agreement,  negoti.t- 
tlOBS  with  Canada  reducad  the  duty  SO  per - 
eent  of  the  rate  tn  efllect  January  1.  1945 
(flJO).  to  78  cents  per  head. 

The  unusual  thing  about  this  Is  that  the 
0tata  Dapartmsnt  statss  that  Mexico  (even 
though  our  agrseaaant  with  her  is  canceled) 
Sa  stSI  a  "aaost  favored  nstlon '  and  as  scxn 
aa  tha  aaattary  ambarfo  to  lifted  Mexico  may 
a«porl  shaap  and  iamba  with  only  a  73-cent 
duty. 

Can  you  top  this? 


Dirisioa  aad  Dcitnittioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  n.LiNO!S 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPHESI^TTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1951 

\Tr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
whole.some  indications  in  our  modem 
day  that  the  people  of  Ameilca  are  try- 
iru?  to  shake  off  their  lethaigic  attitude 
and  at  long  last  are  manifesting  symp- 
toms of  a  real  spiritual  awakening.  TTiL'; 
IS  a  most  wholesome,  healt.iy.  and  en- 
couraging sign.  In  support  of  the  :?reat 
benefits  and  blessings  that  our  Nation 
n.s  well  as  the  world  can  achieve  from  a 
real  and  sincere  spiritual  crusade,  I  call 
attention  to  a  message  broadcast  under 
the  aaspices  of  the  Back-to-God  Hour 
over  the  Mutual  Network  on  June  3  of 
this  year.  The  message  la  based  on  the 
text.  "A  House  Divided  Against  Itself 
Shall  Not  Stand." 

Mr    Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  inelude  a  message  broadcast  over 
the  radio  entitled  "EHvlsiGn  and  Destruc- 
tion.'    The  message  is  as  follows: 
Divisiow  AJCD  DiarratrcTTON 
(By  the  Reverend  Peter  H.  Eldersveldt 

Text:  "Every  kingdom  divided  against  It- 
self Is  brought  to  desolation;  and  every  city 
or  house  divided  against  Itself  shall  not 
stand'   I  Matthew  12:25). 

For  the  encouraging  response  of  many 
audiences  to  the  thoughts  expressed  on  the 
subject  which  we  are  to  discuss  tn  a  aeries 
I.  r  messa^^es  on  this  broadcast.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  It  is  most  ixuplrlng  to  me  per- 
s'jnally  to  observe  this  reaction  from  those 
who  have  l>een  In  our  meetings  across  the 
country  where  this  m^.tter  was  presented 
from  th ;  public  platform.  But  more  tm- 
p(jrtant  Is  the  fact  that  so  many  people  are 
yet  seriously  concerned  about  a  Christian 
analysis  of  the  pressing  problems  confront- 
uit'  our  world,  and  that  they  want  to  find 
.1  ^<lhUlon  which  Is  teased  upon  the  word 
of  Clod  It  means  that  they  realize  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  today  which  Is  first  of  all 
spiritual,  not  polltlcsd.  or  economic,  or  mili- 
i.xry.  And  therefore  they  know  that  we  must 
looic  to  God.  rather  than  man.  for  the  help 
we  need  in  this  time  of  trouble.     •     •      • 

Por  this  arst  message  In  the  series,  we  taXe 
a.s  jur  text  the  words  of  Jesxis  which  are 
recorded  In  Matthew  12  verse  25:  "Xrery 
kin!i;dom  divided  against  Itself  Is  brought  to 
desolation;  and  every  city  or  house  divided 
against  Itself  shall  not  stand."  Now.  cf 
course,  you  realise  that  He  was  employing 
a  agure  of  speech  to  Illustrate  s  truth  which 
He  was  emphasising  In  His  debate  with  those 
who  opposed  Him.  That  particular  point 
does  not  concern  us  in  this  connection.  We 
are  interested  In  the  pirtnclple  which  He  laid 
down  by  means  of  that  flj^uratlve  sentence 
He  said  that  whenever  somethln :, which  Is 
su;  .^csed  to  be  one.  Is  divided  ag^alnst  Itself, 
the  division  will  bring  on  destruction.  That 
1.S  true,  as  H«  said,  about  kingdoms,  cities. 
a  .d  houses.  It  Is  also  true  about  our  world, 
and  that  Is  precisely  the  application  we  want 
to  majid  In  our  study  of  today's  problem. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  timeli- 
ness of  that  verse,  and  I  hope  that  Its  mean- 
ing wiU  become  dear  to  us.  acd  that  Its 
warning  may  be  heeded  by  im.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  feUowmen  do  not  seem  to 
realise  that  a  world — llJts  a  kingdom,  a  dcy. 
and  a  house — which  Is  divided  against  ttseU 
cannot  stand. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beglimlng  of  tha 
story.    About  26  years  ago  we  were  reading 
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s  rertai.*.  i.igJr.17  reccimm*T..id.e4  be*:;*.  entil^M 
•  T'ie  W'.rld  Co'Cimunsty  "  I:  *■&«.  v.Tktter 
by  J'jhn  Herman  Raa^..^;].  aad  it  was  b*'.ri2 
L^ri'.aed  is  a  sigr..;Sr^r.t  cor^tr.'Suti.:::;  io  i,ri« 
literature  of  the  diT.  I  recall  itix.t  whec  I 
■%£3  i,r.  €•-/.. e\i  wt  were  toid  ic  jxutke  it  p;^zx 
c'.  o'^i  co^^Eieral  reading  There  w*j'  ojie 
se.it.^n-ce  in  tie  t»jic  i..^it  becam*  Te,-y 
p:pu.i,'  It  was  pict&d  '-p  by  ^Titers  trii 
.- ;x;  i i: £ : -:  v.jo  used  ;:  »!•.  t.t*-r  putl^c  "^tter- 
.::-"■-  '-'.z  r:;-«  .t  T.d?  ru' ..  ulitioii.  It  TtL.t 
^.■.„..'-  :..:.z  JLt  this,  "Tr.t  g:reat«:  eTei.t  :'. 
•...'-  •.ve:.'..f-ti;  cer-turr  i«  t'.ie  t.r.i:  cf  a 
-i  ,:lc  Th-it  «a.s  an  i-pt  «x";:reSi£5cri  :.'  -.r.e 
j:  ':*^'S  ir;d  ideils  which  ■a'ere  uppernr-osi  '.t. 
•..■  ■.-    C.J-,      s.:.rl    1;    %,Ai   a    sri^f    .«.u,rr-=ii,r'"    o. 


-.T.^-  D-    Rir:.di 


xz.a  s 


h.-.iT 


^:  i..".ier  l£&de:  = 


econ 
and. 
sons 


rid  had  became  so  much  tiEi..- 
■'.f   sJ-..— .'E.x.s    :,f    :i:    p'-ine'.    "ry 

d.-e  also  t,^  tse 
sf    :h€r    natir-r.j. 


r.i   rr...-e  rapid   t: i 

Id   rocmr.'jnicsli'-yr.. 

in '  t'TCi^  Hjenceri'' f 

'"ut  r.o:  least,  due 


v.'jT.i^  rf.it;-.: 
way  cf  the  ?: 
>^  •wi-id  had  b-econjf  s.o  ss- 


-  ^. :  c^  "*"  h  i*r  rj  'v^-e 
=t  World  Wir  — 

•II  ;!;.>:  we  i.ai 


'■.-(■  •.'-."  fact  of  a  voTlti.  comrr.ur.ity  s,nd 
\r-  .•.  ~"f'  .".ad  lo  live  together  like  :'.«:zh:yyrs 
::r-i  c.-"tl;crs  Becatise  «-e  were  confctan-.:T 
.-'.  '--..,-  elccws  w-.ih  each  other.  =ien.  and 
-  .::.:■.--  .-c.>t:if  no  lonrer  .r.e  ucto  riemselvti. 
Tri«-re  had  to  be  ?iiher  one  'S'Or'id.  cr  n-^ne 

ThiT  "5-ss  a  nost  impressive  ideal,  and  !: 
?eer.:ed  capable  cf  realization  zc^.  F-or  seT- 
erai  yea.-?  it  was  the  principal  theme  in 
p--..it:cs  education  lnte.'^:atioaa2  aia,irs,  tnd 
rf'iigicn  It  was  the  e^^DspeS  of  th.it  day. 
Thjt  was  cn'.y  25  years  aa-,j  cr  jess,  a  cier? 
q^irrer  cf  a  century  It  seems  almost  tn- 
rredifc:*'.  d'::»F«n"t  tr''  Todsy  the  dream  of  cne 
•«r:-r.ci  hzs  a.:\  but  vanished  Only  the  mrsi 
ir.  run  tie  optimists  are  rtUi  t.alkir;  ateui  it. 
a.-.d  they  are  ohTiousIy  doing  It  wv.h  iheir 
t.  iisiies  in  iheir  cheeks  The  r-est  c'  us 
r.-tv°  rrreity  we'i  given  up  on  it.  and  we  are 
f3ci:-.g  the  erim  fart  that  we  will  have  to 
setrle  f^r  two  worlds  ins-.ead  of  one — a: 
!pa5t  t"ST  wc.r'.ds  We  live  m  a  house  that 
«-e<=nis  -c  te  dirided  against  Itself  T^o  ap- 
parfr-:':T  irreccincilatle  ward  STrtetr.5  are  m 
ccn.^.ict  two  utterly  opp,;si:e  forms  of  g3v- 
ern.'T-.f r.v  tTc  mighty  alir.'pnients  cf  world 
p.-xer  .\nd  we  are  frankly  drswirj;  the  itr.e 
cf  derr.arcatjoc.  thus  admitiine  cur  failure 
t.  Iiui'.d  cne  world  Tr,u  can  see  th^t  Iir.e 
f^ -■*.■-.  The  middle  rf  Berii".  and  also  a.lor.^ 
".'.s:  famctis  thirty-elchth  parallel  ii:  Kor«.=3. 
Eich  of  the  iwo  antagonists  has  teen  civ?:! 
hi^  c"»n  side  of  the  line,  and  is  expected  to 
stay  there,  or  get  into  trouble 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  wrrds  cf  Jesus  cc:me  back  to  us  with 
r.-^v  f?rce  and  m.ear.::i£  tn  this  cr-,sis..  toz 
we  c:ir.  =€e  tha*  a  wc^rld  IJce  this  one  ts  very 
mucti  like  a  house  divided  aga:n?-T  ::self. 
Vt'e  ha-re  dra-x-n  the  Sine  cf  demarcation.. 
tu"  we  know  :hxt  lines  make  trouhie  .^nd 
tr.a'.  5  ;ii?T  what  we  ha':e  Lots  oi  trO'i:';,:le. 
n-^thnis  bur  trouble.  Tw3  worlds,  fighting 
It  ,:iit,  m.vk-ing  the  earth  s  hu«e  battSciround. 
with  trief  respites  cf  armistice,  but  with  nj 
j"-:-.<e    -f   ;a.«tir.g  p^ace 

T:.e  ci-temess  and  the  lury  of  the  struggle 
c:ii;  tj«  seen  tn  Its  tremendous  cost.  There  is 
S_-st  cf  all  the  CCS*  ir  terms  cf  humin  hatred. 
s.  hcrritle  ex'j'^r.diture.  lu  which  vhjle  gen- 
er-'icn.?  on  both  sides  cf  the  line,  hare 
been  reared  to  despise  the  adversary  Frv^m 
the  K.-emlin  we  hare  seen  the  most  con- 
ten  ptille  prcp?ij:anda  pc'.ired  cut  like  a  flfxxl. 
the  most  nicked  falseh-xxis  spewed  out  cf 
the  mcuths  of  dellber»ie  Liars,  \nd  we  are 
c.  mpelled  to  answer  ihe  charges  in  tones 
that  certainly  do  not  promote  good  will  and 
mutual  under«anding.  We  have  develc^jed 
attitudes  toward  each  other  which  make  our 
tempers  rise  '.ith  passionate  feeling.  We 
take  turns  calling  each  other  monsters  of 
aggression,  and  a  lot  of  other  names  that 


i.r-e  i.yi  e^i-ij  fcTArtwii  'Li  t^n.  ;n.?  ircuii- 
t^ir.5  of  3hx..?v  ^.  "-^*  r"l~"tt  s-'i:'  hi*!h  tli st  sozi^t 
cf  ryjT  :ead,eri  sr  saties  vif  will  n,*T»T  tx' 
libit  to  scale  ti.em.  In  rjch  an  atmorvpihere 
(. -  fcumauc  tatrtd  our  two  wcrldi  are  p-tted 
':. v*r  a«:a;n5i  eich  ether  and  ihe  hope  c' 
re<ror-ci,.i*lian  and  peaice  has  all  but  rtn-ihed 
rhe  ter..s.;n  rrtiws  dar  bT  div. 


we  :j-.'j 


oO'r.tmtiii!  5ti 


>:ct 


e:-it 


ler. 


fend  we  can  hardly  disc-.:ss  cur  di.Jferenots 
ev»r:  m  ihe  cfficia.!  assemblies  af  t:t*  Tnit-Pd 
.v.=:t:3n5 

Tiiere  is  ais<t  a  ternhc  ccst  in  k-tjxh  c-f 
money ,  The  ilrs:  tso  Wo.">d  Wars  a.r£  siid 
to  i.iTe  c-j6t  12 j3~ .MC' .'J>j .itXj  E-t  Ljist 
year  the  n..sli-tr-i  we,rE  sper±.r.£  t,25,;x>C'CC,- 
f^Cf  m"''r*  c*"  s^maxn^ents  *h'%r  t^^'T  cii-  a 
d.^c*^t  B^o     .%r.d  TC'i  dn  ^.iPt  imaffir.e  ■w.ts.t 


tnat  5'; 


tre 


s.meur,t  tc  th.is  reir 


me 


cf  th*  l€^di,nE  nsf-cris  are  spendms  as  much 
as  .M.,  tnd  4C'.  and,  50  percent  of  their  c-urr-jn: 

biKi,££tA  en  *,.'TnAniei.ia  tnde«d,  it  is  ex- 
p*ri*ive  to  Ilvs  ir.  "t^'c  worlds.  It  ccastj  a  lai 
cf  mor.ey  .\x.i  me  r^n";  rtry  well  £*:rd  it, 
Wf  ti.vs  t.cc  m-^ny  other  f-">:d  cati;*-5  fcr 
which  It  cttirht  to  be  57»?r-t  One  of  th*m  :.? 
c-?r't.2:niT  th-?  c:itis«  cf  the  Christian  G-asp**;,. 
t^-fv  '■.ime  we  hai^  a  w^ar  p*-,rp'l?  s**m  to 
tr.iftl;  'he'r  c&r.  ptit  this  cause  cr.  the  shflf 
t:,ntil  the  war  is  w-r  Th^y  s.rt  t,slt::vj  thst 
W.3T  rtcw  aeam.  -Vnd  after  a,l.l  we  hive  srent 
en  war  without  getimz  cur  mcn^T's  wcrth. 
E.'id  witho\it  s,:lT.n,g  cir  problems,  perhaps 
we  cueh*  tr  rcnsider  m-cre  seriously  the  far 
greater  ber.e5t,5  that  have  r;:m:^  *-o  the  world 
trcm  every  dcllar  that  has  been  sp>snt  fcr 
Epreadtns  t,he  Gcspel  cf  Je^us  Chnst  War 
has  prcfed  to  b»  a  tsad  ba.riiain  in  m^re  w-aya 
that:  ::te.  but  ceriamly  in  tezzns  cf  the  hu,;e 
amcunts  cf  mcnfy  that  have  t-een  spent 
f-.r  :t. 

But  wrst  'C^  al".  there  Is  the  encrmf us 
eipcndir-ire  cf  hun:La,n  life  In  th.ls  ternSc 
tattle  betw'ec-n  t~:  rnvrlds,  OtiTinz  the  *rst 
J-,alf  zi  tT-e  twentieth  re-ntury.  tnore  tn&n 
liOOOO.V-^  people  died  in  war,  or  as  a  dire<-t 
r?-.>'rjlt  of  it  W-rld  War  II  alene  cisst  us 
22.0QC  XO  dead,  snd  S3,000.«X<J  wtL-'unded  — 
and  those  ftgure-s  are  motmtirig  stead. ly  as  s 
result  cf  the  stArraticn.  d-Siea.se,  pcverty.  a,nd 
many  c<ther  miseries  »hich  always  come  in 
ilif  tv.c>:wa.s,h  cf  war.  And  whc  will  ever  b* 
s.h!e  Tl  cfunt  the  co**  of  it  m  tetms  cf 
brc:Srs  h.^fnes.  riraeed  'B--men,  ccp^haned 
child-f^n.  helpless  widows,  and  all  the  heart- 
p'h^  and  sc-.-rcw  caused  by  war?  Ttiincs 
like  t.t,ft  CD  ur-tcld  dama^re  to  the  life  of 
htimi„rr.y  They  n^ie  it  vtrt'ua-ly  '^  liTir.g 
ceoth  f^r  many  cf  cur  fellow  men  The  siif- 
ffni-.c  catised  by  wa.r  in  this  divided  W'.:^ld 
IS  'iis^t  xs  seria'js  as  the  death  it  brin,?s  We 
Ameri'-ans  dcr.'t  realise  the  extent  and  tlie 
n»!!^.  .-■'  ;:,  f3r  we  h,aTe  been  spared  m'3st  cf 


so  far. 


But  step  ic  think  tor  a 


icmeiii 


vrhat  t:  means  tiiat  tonight  no  less  than 
fx^  pernpnt  cf  the  pecc'.^  xipiut  thi-  earth 
will  cc  lo  bed  hunz,ry.  while  we  are  rpend- 
*in,E  hill.-ns  cf  cr'^.l-ms  tc  r~-*^.de  th*^  C'Cf.ly 
m3,rh:r.'es  ff  d^s^rtirticn  which  plunder  the 
earth  and  kill  its  people.  , 

Yes.  indeed,  division  messns  dp^tmcttcn. 
We  &re  p?.ytn£  e  hii;h  price  for  Iirisic  in  two 
wtr'.ds-  .\nd  th?  cost  c*f  it  is  niou,cti;i'2  every 
^3tr:  70000  c&sualri-fs  on  ciir  side  In  Korea, 
and  who  knows  how  mmy  en  the  other  ,side? 
The  nation  that  is  now  the  battlegrr-und 
h.t.s  been  tern  *c  shreds,  and  the  naticns 
£?ht:n5  ibere  are  suffering  untold  mtserie* 
£t  home.  And  this  is  not  even  called  real 
a-sr.  It  eoes  under  the  name  of  '" police 
acuan."  At  any  rate.  It  demjnstratcs  once 
more  the  lemfale  cos*  cf  hvin,g  ,n  a  world 
that  is  dirided  against  Itself.  Wtst  the  fu- 
ture holds  we  can  only  guess,  but  our  past 
experience  does  not  give  us  much  reas..in  for 
good  hope. 

This  musi;  be  a  tremendously  Important 
strug^e  tf  are  are  willing  to  spend  so  much 
for  It.  There  must  be  a  lot  at  stake.  In 
fact,  you  would  say  that  eTerythlng  must  be 
at  stake.    For  oilierwise  we  certainly  wuuld 


n  ~t  pav  such  a  high  fM^ice,  Wliat  f,f«  we 
ii£-h-:ns-  eb?uf»  WhAt  is,  11  thai  divides  ihm 
» Iff  Id  m  s:ucQ  a  siiarp  and  blTter  CT'nftirtP 

One  stEswer  to  thiat  qTj,es,tior*s  »*rs  that 
we  sre  fezhtln?  ioc  sumrAl  ajeaiias'  a  njt„h,!eas 
enemy  whc  threaiens  to  etj».iare  the  whoia 
world.  We  who  Ijve  on  this  side  of  the  iuie 
cla„:m  th,i:  our  xery  existence  is  at  stAke.  And 
t-n-ert  is  ni  dO'tih:  a  lot  oT  truth  in  that  claim. 
W*  fees  ihit  we  mus;  de,ftr.d  ourseires 
£.;-s.ins'  ,a,r5re«*;:3n,  and  t,h»t  we  must  d,efend 
other  free  p«-,"«-lf3  toe  Hen»r»  we  say  that 
we  are  S„i:htinf  ft:»r  'ocnii  security  a,.td  libeny. 

But  that  answer  lo  t,he  qii*sta,;>n  does  not 
r'?-illy  s,itii!T  us,  rertalniy  noi  titscwe  of  lis 
fih:  eiimiine  the  mAtter  fi-cm  a  Ch-nstiaQ 
r».,Mi.;  of  'lew.  For  we  hive  said  tne  tanse 
tl-.m,g  ib'^tit  prfTioui  wan,  and  we  knew  that 
: r.-fy  d.d  net  artuil'y  serre  that  p'jri>:sse  i^ry 
wfll  Or.  the  fr;,'n'ra,rT.  b',?th  cur  MXiirttir  and 
our  ::berx\  have  he*,n  tn  constAnt  peril  exer 
s.nce  'srt  berun  to  2iht  these  wo.-ld  wars  to 
preser;-e  t,hem  Mi,:it«ry  rtctorjes  hare  not 
5a.fen:,*rd«d  these  blesaings.  but  hsve  exposed 
them  tc  even  iTi^ater  daasers,..  We  hAve  paid 
i  birth  price  in  bat  tie.  but  ft  has  not  been 
a  g~>c<i  bargaun  We  have  difioc-Tered  Ujit 
t,fter  the  smriif  of  battle  has  cle-^red  away, 
tr.e  s.ame  enen:,T  tTums  up  again  in  new  fo*Tua 
£,:id  with  cre^'^er  strength  Meanwhile  we 
fu,fr?r  internally  in  the  aftermath,  nurwng 
r.ur  wcunds  is  eTrry  sphere  of  life,  and  pre- 
paring on,:e  more  to  face  the  enemy  on 
a,n,:th'?r  frcn^t,  SciEieth,tng  more  than  Aght- 
mg  w.,11  be  r.,ecrsasL.-T  if  liberty  and  security 
lire  to  be  mB.,:r.tia-ned  among  us 

And  that  brings  tis  to  the  real  problem. 
Ch'istiantty  belleTes  that  the  tassue  Is  eawn- 
ttallT  &  spiritual  ore.  We  are  facii^  a 
fr«  who  threatens  not  only  to  enter  our 
house,  tc  rob.  and  t-o  ensiare  us.  but  oue 
whc  s««ti  to  undermine  the  very  spiritual 
fcur.d.iticn  upon  ahich  our  bouse  has  been 
hUilt,  He  wiil  not  h«  content  to  own  the 
h-ose  ind  the  people  who  M^e  there.  He 
wants  to  diJ^rciv  st.  And  he  knows^  that 
the  cr-'.y  ws\  be  can  do  It  ts  to  desvoy  ilie 
f'Oundation  tipcn  which   it  rests. 

In  other  weirds,  tbe  enemy  wanu  to  get 
nd  of  a  free  world,  and  therefore  he  *o 
citterlT  attjscks  cur  historic  Christian  faith, 
thf  r.;ck  up^-'in  irhich  freedom  mts.  He  h.»a 
nlr^ady  divided  the  world  against  Itself. 
knowing  that  erentually  division  brings  de- 
structicJi.  -And  then  out  of  the  ruins  hs 
wants  to  buiid  his  new  world,  one  world. 
wr^ere  all  men  are  slaves,  eatcepi  those  few 
m;en  whc  will  be  'Jieir  masters..  And  h« 
knsws  that  in  order  to  accoaipli&h  his 
ob:«:t;T»  he  must  attack  and  destroy  ths 
laundat,ton  of  freedom,  the  historic  Chr-ist.iaa 
fiith   of   our   fathers,   the    Gospel    of    Jestu 

That'*  why  we  Chrsaii^ns  are  so  concerned. 
We  cin  8**  wiiat  is  re*liy  at  stake.  And 
what  disturbs  u.s  most  of  ail  ti  not  the  open 
hcbiiiiiy  thit  oc'mesi  f,rom  the  other  half  ot 
this  divided  house,  but  the  truJifTeTence. 
fccvj^tasy,  and  c-ppcsition  that  is  found  among 
ties?  cf  ycu  who  live  with  tis  In  our  hall 
cf  the  hcuse.  You  don't  s*em  to  care  about 
Christianity.  Ycu  live  as  tiiotigh  you  dont 
!i?*d  it.  You  deny,  and  sconi  and  ridicule 
the  litit.^  of  our  fathers,  who  established  this 
frcetlcm  for  us  in  the  fear  of  Almighty  God. 
T,it..  dcn't  se:«m  to  reaiiTe  that  you  are  play- 
ing right  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  help- 
irg  him  *o  undermine  the  fctiniatlou  of  a 
fre-s  wcrid  H?w  m,any  wars  'fill  it  take 
to  show  TOU  that  liberty  and  security  can- 
not be  preserved  wtthcut  Chrisilanity,  even 
thcUfch  y-u  win  a  series  of  spectacular  mili- 
tary Tictoriec'' 

Everyone  of  us  must  be  made  to  see  th* 
deeper  spirltnal  issue  involved  in  this  strug- 
gle between  two  worlds,  Aak  yourself  the 
question:  What  am  I  doing  to  preserve  the 
Christian  foundation  on  which  a  free  world 
must  rest?  There  can  be  no  compromise 
nor  appeasement  on  f-it  print.  Tou  are  on 
cne  Side  or  the  oLier.     Thla  is  not  merely 
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•  poUUeal.  or  coonomic,  or  mUlUrjr  cU-uc* 
gl«.  Tte  «Dmmj  h«*  auuk>  tt  plain  that  be 
rtyartfa  l\  m  a  ti^ttuai  atrugflt.  uui  may 
Ood  fortltf  that  w«  abould  fall  to  sm  the 
pMnt.  U  «•  nov  thlBik  tint  «•  can  mow 
ovr  li<nw«  from  tb*  toltd  rock  to  xtom  ibifUnc 
aaada.  wm  tball  dlaoovar  aoma  day  noon.  wb«n 
ttM  wind,  and  tb«  rain,  aod  tba  stomu  beat 
upon  our  houae.  that  It  will  fall,  and  great 
vlll  b*  tbc  fall  thereof.  Tbat's  what  the 
•namjr  vaatt.    Do  yauf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  aoum  nasoT* 
nf  TBB  BOOaS  O?  RIPRBSKirTA-nVXS 

Wednesday.  June  20. 1951 

Ifr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
this  body  accepted  the  report  of  the  civil 
fMnetkms  •ubcoanmittee  oX  the  Approprl- 
atioot  OoBsmittee  without  amendrDent. 
There  was  considerable  disctissiOD  at  the 
time  as  to  whether  the  action  of  the 
oommlttee  was  truly  in  the  interest  of 
ecoDomy  as  professed  at  the  time  of  the 
oommittee  report.  It  was  also  pointed 
oat  that  mitlions  were  being  spent  abroad 
and  wt  were  falling  to  take  care  of  our 
own.  On  June  17.  the  Huronite  and 
Daily  Plainsman  •)t  Huron,  8  Dak.. 
toodwd  on  the  latter  point  quite  adroitly 
in  an  editwial.  The  writer  quejitions  the 
feasibaity  of  billions  for  abroad  but 
nothioc  for  the  natives  of  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  timeliiiess  of  this 
editorial  in  view  of  the  fact  we  shall  be 
eonsklerinc  forelfn  aid  shortly.  I  want 
to  Inetade  this  poignant  editorial  in  the 
Rbcou.    It  Isas/oQows: 

FjuCTLajTO  or  Amxska 


to  to 


.1  Baaln  Statea  are  deirtlned 
tka  Bearttand  of  Amarica.  the  nerve 
•ad  tba  aourea  of  Induatiial  and  mili- 
tary Bight.  The  baaln  already  Is  the  agrl> 
cvltOfOI  center. 

«C  the  things  which  Br^;.  Gen.  Don 
r,  Omaha.  ICaatnirt  River  dlvlakx^  en- 
r.  tiMi  a  Boron  audience  last  week,  made 
It  abundantly  elear  ttaa  hasHi  Is  recelTtng  the 
MtSBtlan  at  planner*  In  both  Government 
■atf  prlrata  liMtualryr 

QaiMral  ftitngjar  poLotad  oat  that  the  bulk 
of  tiM  Bflttary  tBataHatkina.  alrtlelda.  campa, 
UM  Bke  ara  batag  placad  In  tba  ba^n, 
both  ooaat  Unea.  He  pointed  cut 
thai  ba  this  area,  too,  are  the  only  factors 
for  fvtvra  growth — aoon-to-ba-reallaed  tower 
Iqptfro^aetrlc  p'>w«  tn  large  quantities. 
■crasHi  of  land,  and  aconomlc  acoeaal- 
Mttty  to  botti  ooaata. 
AO  of  wlilcb.  at  couns.  makes  the  recant 
tt  Um  Uattad  Stataa  Bouaa  at  Bepre- 
lo  eUalsattng  13.770.000  to  oon- 
ttwM  ouMsirueUoo  of  Oaha  Dam  at  Pierre 

Tba    philoaophy     of 
to  ateangthan  other 
I OD  tba  dablotts  pnmlaa  that  thay  are 
ilBas.  wliilo  at  Um  sama  tlma  refusing 
to  holld  up  our  own  strangth  ban  at  boma 
i  projocta  aa  Oaha.  la  a  vary 


n  ftp  to  to 


tto  ttattsd 
of  Cto 
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Plenty  of  Headaciiei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NC&kA«KA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFSEN T AnVES 

Tuesday.  J'lr.'.  19    1951 

Mr  STEFAN.  Mr  Sp**alcpr,  undfr 
leave  to  extend  my  remulc.s  in  th*' 
Recced.  I  include  the  fol'ov.inr;  ed:t'..;il 
from  the  June  14.  1351.  i^is^u;  of  the 
Wayne  iNebr.*  Herald  The  OIHl"  of 
Price  Stabilization  ha.i  creauxl  a  utac 
deal  of  confusion  and  resentment  .i  i;i:  ;;.• 
share  of  which  cculd  without  doi.ot  be 
aitrlbuted  to  the  basic  fault  ^ipoken  of  in 
this  editorial. 

One  grave  defect  rf  tiie  Gov.;:;  !!vnt  « 
preeent  price-Ci)ntriJl  prtgr  trn  l»  .1  .%:  me 
Oflice  of  Price  StaiiuijKiiiv:!  tias  &n  rir  :.ii,.-.l 
to  authcnze  liie  apt  ointmer.'.  ui  un  ■•(;..».  ry 
ccmxQltt'ee  compoised  ct  retail  rti.i:  >r:r<\- 
tires.  The  OPS  appeirs  to  boiiev'-  r  u.r.'s 
are  too  Insi^nmcaut  to  j-a.tiry  s^tU  a  .  ai- 
mltte*. 

Wbat  tiii<  amomiu  t>j  u  ch.it.  s^  .  .r  .-.s 
price  control  Is  concerned,  we  have  <;>.v-:a- 
ment  wuiioul  r  preseniitti.jii  tt  t..e  &- . - 
erned.  There  are  more  t,_iun  3. oiX), >,..,,  rt-Uii! 
outlets  in  tbls  countr:" — Wayne  siz.d  u.c  ^^r- 
rouiidlug  comxnunUles  hcuse  .i  sni.!;!  lu. :  .if 
this  number.  They  are  t.11  kinds  ^-.-.A  a..,e.s. 
from  tii«  biggest  caain  to  the  sir...  t.  :      ..l- 


man     s.ior. 


Thp 
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commodlTy.  Their  opera:  .;& —:t  i  ,.y  • 
your  neighlxjr  or  the  .'eili^w  acrs  .^o  U'.e 
street — cume  In  direct  tl  ;,■  c  :..  .  U;.h 
you  and  us — ilie  c jntiurut-rs  a-;  .  mji.e- 
The  who!e  success  of  the  price-co;.::  »1 
effort  dt^pead.s  '  u  their  ci  per.uli^a — and 
Upon  their  understanding  i  Afi't  must  be 
done.  rinaUy.  they  a.'e  i'.:e  ..nts  .k;>.  t.i.i 
tell  OPo  and  any  othi-r  ui:erio'..:,i  i ::  ...  y 
what  Is  feaiiible  in  t^e  u'ay  oi  rc.;u.,i..,  ... 
&nd  what  Is  not 

It  seeni«  lnc')ucei¥ab;e  tt- u  i'ii<  •.».ier.s 
have  no  offlcl.U  nittLcd  :  ni.iii  .;  :...,. r 
probiems  known  lu  price-coiiirj!  i...:)<.  1^,3. 
Ualese  the  f^tailers  can  and  U^  .-bt  ,  i... 
regulations  the  *hole  pr.),i;ra:n  !*  tl.j-  iiitd 
to  failure  Almost  no  one  buys  -an:  .;.:;.« 
from  the  factories  which  priduve  ■;..  :  Wf 
all  do  our  buying  in  ret-jil  stcre.s.  u  .^1  ii^e 
ret.iiler  knows  our  nee<;s  and  desire-- 

Any  price-control  p!-ijj;r.-m  sh  ;u;d  lav.te 
the  official  participation  (--t  all  c  jn  eri.ed — 
and  that  means  prrxlucers.  niiii  .facturt ts. 
retailers,  and  consumers. 

The  retail  merchant  who  waits  to  I"  a 
law-abiding  citiaen  has  been  su.fen  .1;  '.:<::i\ 
a  aeries  of  headaches  la  recent  nun  thjs.* 
Theee  are  the  result  of  nu-lous  OFS  wrUers 
which  have  been  next  to  imp«s«ibie  -..i  fol- 
low.' Even  large  store*  and  chains,  whi-h 
have  all  kinds  of  specialized  talent  la  their 
employ,  have  found  canripllance  tlirtiiu::. 
Small  storea  are  In  the  worst  position  r  ail 
aa  they  haven't  the  staJts  to  carry  out  ur- 
dara  which  demand  the  c<;mpUation  of  c':.d- 
laaa  fonns  and  report*. 

OPS,  faced  with  a  wave  of  protests  from 
ratallara.  haa  changed  aome  of  its  orders. 
and  additional  ehangea  vlll  be  made  But 
the  altuatlon  la  one  more  example  of  the 
eonfualon  and  waste  which  la  inevitable 
when  GoTcmment  dlctatea  to  btialne^s.  The 
Oovemmcnt  admlnlatraoan  may  be  good 
aaea,  trying  Itard  to  do  the  beat  poeaibie 
job.  In  moat  casca.  they  Juat  aren't  famii- 
tar  ammigh  with  tto  prohlema  and  interrial 
worklagB  at  tto  bnalnoaaaa  they  control. 
Tba  boaf  roU-bock  la  a  good  example  The 
OPS  aafcad  tto  baei  produoara  fur  recummen- 


diMons  and  thtm  dlaregarded  the  advice  cf- 
fer<-d  fy  the  cattlemen. 

Ir.  w>me  Inrtancea,  OPS  pollr'.es  have  been 
rtf:'.n'tely  unfair  to  retailing.  In  that  they 
(!  '  not  permit  retailers  to  add  to  their  selling 
prtr«^  InrrenseB  In  mbolewaie  and  operating 
co*'«  In  such  caiea.  retailers  have  no  rhoics 
bu*  'n  t'.'ip  ordering  the  merchandise  In- 
volved ReT;ill  prtftta  are  Jvist  too  smill  These 
^■'Xf  despite  high  prices,  to  make  any  other 
'""ir-*   ;>58slb!e 

Of'H  has  H  ifre.it  deal  to  leam.  It  Is  'o  be 
h  '^-d  ;t  !»am«  the  lesaons  fast  and  applies 
'R.-m  without  delay.  Otherwise  the  national 
•»  "fviniy  win  be  serlonsiy  weakened  If 
*'  it  hap5>f'-.3.  fveryone — Incliidlng  ccnsiim- 
fr   <  ir-s  Is  "ijppoeed  to  protect — wU!  be  hurt. 


Keepbg  the  Record  Straight  oa  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  XCBXjtSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATTVE3 
Monday,  May  21    1951 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly 
a  we*  Jc  KOf's  by  without  some  careless 
or  mis.'iforraed  person  misstating  the 
fart.s  ab<  vjt  our  entry  into  wjir  in  Korea. 

Accordingly.  I  wish  to  set  out  here 
.seme  of  the  pertinent  facts.  It  seems 
sti'an^e  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
:  t.tdU  :i.e  facts  a  year  later  on  a  matter 
Gl  .such  t  rave  importance. 

The  confiision  on  this  matter  iUus- 
trar  s  the  nmazlr>g  ignorance  that  ex- 
!-"s  I;^r»»  in  .^.merica.  where  we  bnig 
;ib')ut  how  well  informed  we  are. 

On  June  27.  1950.  almost  a  year  ago, 
•.}ie  Uii.ied  States  entered  the  Korean 
evil  w<<r  For  the  length  of  Lime  in- 
V  Ived.  that  war  has  probably  ci>st  more 
.American  blood  than  any  war  m  our 
h'stcry. 

M;ir,y  people  think  that  we  rnV-'red 
^hn'  conf.ict  s.s  member  of  the  Ur.:ted 
N.^tior.s.  'Whoever  has  that  idea  ncw 
1...S  boon  misled  by  propaganda. 

Whtn  General  Bradley  was  testifying 
duniiK  the  MacArthur  hearing,  a  Sena- 
tor mudf  this  statement:  "We  went  into 
rlortii  on  the  resolution  of  ih'^-  Un:fed 
Nation.s."  Bradley  imswercd.  •"That  ;s 
rit:ht  " 

Here  are  the  facts  On  June  2:  iSSO. 
the  U  N  Security  Council  demanded  a 
Ci^a^e-fire  and  called  on  members  to 
render  every  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  the  execution  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Nothing  was  said  about  entering 
the  conflict.  Members  were  to  support 
il  r  u.  N.  resolution. 

But  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  June  27. 
P -esident  Tniman  ordered  United  States 
air  and  sea  units  to  give  the  Korean 
Government  troops  cover  and  support. 
That  order  put  our  military  forces  into 
the  Korean  civil  war  on  the  side  of  the 
South  Koreans. 

At  10:45  that  evening.  11  hours  later, 
the  Security  Council  requested  members 
of  Uie  U.  N.  to  supply  the  Republic  of 
Korea  with  sufficient  military  assistance 
to  repel  invasion. 

The  foregoing  are  the  true  facts.  Was 
the  la£t  resolution  oX  the  Security  Coun- 
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cil  rammed  UutMigh  hastily  to  legaliK 
Truman's  military  interrenlioo?  Thai. 
I  don't  know. 

But  this  truth  is  clear.  Truman  en- 
tered that  war  by  his  own  act.  and  not 
because  of  a  United  Nations  decision. 
As  the  first  year  of  tliat  bloody  staughter 
ends.  Americans  should  know  these 
facts. 


Who  Pays 


SIMM  mmi  Geaff  Wffl  T« 
Lobl>T? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  lOHN  PHILUPS 

or  cauFouru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESEKTATIVKS 

Tuesdaw.  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  aware  until  a  few  days  ago  that  some 
of  our  Western  States  employed  mer- 
cenaries, and  dispatched  them  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  rights  of  other  sovereign 
States.  I  had  thought  that  this  policy 
of  paid  poisoners  went  out  with  the  Med- 
ici family,  and  that  mercenaries  had 
been  unpopular  soice  the  Hessians  of 
King  George  III  were  taken  on  liy  some 
embattled  fanners  in  1776. 

It  now  appears  that  two  soldiers  of 
fortune  from  the  Denver  all.  moun:ed 
in  full  burro  regalia,  and  claiming  cre- 
dentials from  certain  States  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  basin,  particularly  Colo- 
rado, have  just  ^ditnied  into  the  sanc- 
tum of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
Appropriations.  Their  mission  was  to 
harass  an  irrigation  district  in  Califor- 
nia which  seeks  due  Justice  under  the 
law.  and  under  a  contract  signed  in  good 
faith  with  the  United  States.  By  what 
queer  jurisdiction  Stone  and  Will  were 
qualified  to  appear  in  such  a  master  was 
not  explained.  If  they  were  acting  under 
the  democratic  right  of  petitton.  they 
did  not  so  state.  The  matter  was  of 
no  concern  whatever  to  Colorado.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  hoped  to  get 
authorization  either  in  this  bill,  or  in 
some  legislative  bill,  to  break  a  contract 
it  signed  years  ago  with  the  Impolal 
Irrigation  District,  under  which  the 
farmers  agreed  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  all-American  canal  at  their  own 
expense,  instead  of  adlng  the  taxpayers 
of  the  whole  United  States  to  pay  this 
maintenance  cost,  and  under  which  these 
same  farmers  agreed  to  build — again  at 
their  own  expense — the  projected  power 
plant  at  PUot  Knob.  This  canal  is  in 
California,  not  Colmado.  Who  are  these 
soldiers  of  fortune?  Is  this  their  war? 
Who  pays  them? 

CliHord  H.  Stone,  the  Ccdorado  mus- 
keteer, and  John  Godffrey  Wilt  the  Up- 
per Basin  lancer,  have  several  times  be- 
fore led  the  Uwer  Basin  mcrcoiaries 
who  would  prevent  the  Imperial  Valley 
fn»n  operating  Uie  All-Amntean  Ouial. 
as  called  for  in  its  ocmtraet  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Their  old  stuff  was  atipfied  in- 
to the  record  again  at  this  hearing, 
althoi^fa  tlwy  refrained  from  saying 
enough  out  loud  to  cacpoce  thcnsehres  to 
cross  examination.    It  vas  twittlWd  hf 


Judge  Stone,  a  title  twstowed  upon  him 
because  he  once  held  by  appointment, 
the  offiee  of  county  judge  in  Ouzudson 
County.  Cok>..  a  district  whose  people 
have  always  been  friendly  and  otherwise 
intelligent,  that  be  recelTed  $7,000  a  year 
for  performing  such  chores.  Geoff  Will 
understandably  quit  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation sometime  ago.  for  he  testified 
that  he  now  receives  S13.750  per  annum. 
appamttiy  for  annoying  (^her  States. 

Geography  seems  to  play  no  part  in 
their  present  contracts,  for  they  evi- 
dently can  go  into  any  area  of  the  West, 
and  they  are  willing  to  do  so.  wherever 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  say  a  word 
against  California,  for  which  State  they 
have  a  deep-rooted  hatred.  Only  a  psy- 
chiatrist could  explain  this  hatred,  for 
California  has  never  sought  to  injure 
either  Stixie  or  WUl.  nor  to  fight  with 
their  emidoyers.  but  only  to  mind  its  own 
business.  California  recognizes  the 
rights  of  the  other  basin  States,  just  as 
it  wants  those  States  to  recognize  its 
rights- 

It  is  am»rent.  therefca-e.  that  the  tax- 
payers of  Vx  upp«-  basin  pay  Stone  and 
WiU.  but  there  is  doubt  what  they  pay 
them  for.  Stone  told  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  he  was  not  paid  anything  as 
a  lobbyist,  and  he  is  not  registered  with 
either  Senate  or  House  as  a  lobbyist, 
yet  as  any  western  Congressman  kixjws. 
he  spends  the  greater  port  of  his  time 
lobbying  This  does  reveal  a  condition 
which  Colorado  taxpayers  might  well 
consider.  Here  they  have  a  man.  lobby- 
ing for  tlum.  and  calling  himself  their 
representative,  whom  they  do  not  pay 
to  lobby,  and  by  that  same  token  have 
not  authorised  tc  loM>y.  and  who  has 
not  registered  himself  as  a  lobbyist.  Is 
he  an  eleemosynary  institution?  Who 
pays  for  his  groceries  the  several  months 
of  each  year  that  he  spends  among  us? 
If  Colorado  does  not.  then  who  does?  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  lobbyist  might  work 
for  nothing,  just  for  personal  spite,  but 
it  is  hardly  behevahle.  with  the  cost  of 
bologna  wha:  it  ts. 

On  the  oth«-  hand,  by  all  tl^  stand- 
ards of  military  pay  Private  First  Class 
Qoelf  Will  is  receiving  from  upper-basin 
taxpayers  more  than  his  guerrUla  chief, 
Corporal  Stone,  but  the  questiim  is.  for 
what?  He  has  not  registered.  Whose 
lobbyist  is  he?  Maybe  the  people  of  the 
upper  basin  do  not  know  it.  but  in  his 
psychopathic  disdain  for  California, 
Cannoneer  Will  is  seeking  to  start  a  civil 
war  which  need  never  occur.  Is  he.  like 
Stone,  doing  this  free,  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  so  to  speak?  In 
addition,  he  azxl  his  tentmate  Stone  are 
seeking  to  burden  the  taxpajrers  with 
an  unnecessary  and  filial  ai^iropriation 
to  let  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  all-American  canal 
in  yiolatiim  of  a  legal  and  binding  con- 
tract. The  good  people  of  tixe  upper 
basin  pay  taxes,  too.  and  thus  these  two 
rollicking  soldters  of  fortune  are  costing 
their  own  emidayers  money,  an  to  ap- 
pease their  own  ill-foanded  jeak>usy  of 
CaUfomla.  And  for  what  benefit  to 
Gokvado? 

It  musk  be  admitted  that  Stone  and 
Will  (ttd  not  ovcrwhtim  the  Senate  com- 
mittee vith  dttaer  thnr  astuteness  or 


their  arguments  when  th^  old  auini- 
f estoei  aeainst  California  were  liptioned 
into  the  record  while  they  were  purport- 
ing to  testify  about  the  weather.  This 
time  they  were  pitching  in  a  major 
league,  against  experienced  batters,  and 
the  averages  they  may  have  had  oooe 
on  the  Bureau  aoftbail  team  appaUed 
no  <me  on  the  Senate  committee.  Their 
curves  were  telegrai^ied  and  were  ol>- 
vious  to  the  naked  eye. 

There  is  a  grave  questirjn  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Redamr  Uon  has  a  legal  light 
to  c^>erate  the  canal,  and  the  oommit- 
tee CO  admiu.  The  State  Deportment 
has  held  that  it  wiTUki  be  satisfied  if 
the  Imperial  irrigation  district  con&act 
were  honored.  It  was  clear  that  com- 
mittee members  felt  that  the  question 
could  only  be  settled  in  a  court  of  proper 
jurisdiction.  The  Imperial  Valley  stands 
by  its  contract,  which  says  that  upon 
completion  the  canal  will  be  turned  over 
to  it.  and  that  it  will  pay  all  operation 
costs,  as  well  as  aD  ronstruction  costs. 
The  InteriOT  Etepartment  does  not  want 
to  relinquish  control  of  any  facility  in 
the  West 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  businesH  is  this  of 
the  uppa--basin  States?  What  would 
they  say  if  Calif  <»nia  oppooed  the  r«ht 
of  a  Colorado  irrigation  district  to  op- 
erate a  Colorado  project  as  authorixed 
by  statute  and  by  contact?  Tet.  down 
from  the  ranges  of  Colorado  come  the 
fearless  mercenaries.  Stone  and  Will, 
their  shields  carrying  their  motto:  Odi- 
mus  Califomiam — We  hate  California. 
But.  nobody  pays  them  to.  you  under- 
stand. Tethering  their  weary  burros 
they  proceed  with  lances  poiael.  to  urge 
a  Senate  committee  to  soak  the  very 
peoQhe  at  home  who  pay  their  salaries — 
but  not  for  loMi^ing — they  are  volun- 
teers. 

It  is  astounding  to  me  that  the  States 
of  the  upper  basin  who  employ  Stone 
and  Win  are  determined  to  fight  with 
Califcmiia.  Why?  California  does  not 
se^  »ich  a  fight  CaMomia  wishes  to 
work  with  the  upper-basin  States  in  the 
development  of  the  Ccdorado  River. 
Ten  upper-ba^n  bills  have  gone  through 
on  the  Cmsmt  Cal«idar  in  recent 
yea.r&. 

But  this  friendly  relationship  does  not 
suit  Stone  and  WilL  Mereenaries  must 
create  conflict  if  they  are  to  eat  regu- 
larly. Eqwdally  these  old  mercenaries, 
whose  ffl-advised  hatred  governs  all 
their  actions.  They  are  slaves  of  tlieir 
dream  to  hurt  California. 

Do  not  old  soldiers  of  fortune  ever 
fade  away? 


ethknsiqn  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


Of  THE  BOQSK  09  BMPSaSSMSriATmS 
Twadaw,  /Kite  19, 1951 


Mr.  HOWELL.     Mr.  ftieakcr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
>.  I  woQkl  like  to  inchide  the  citattaa 
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whkh  •ecofupftoled  the  hononry  degree 
of  doetor  of  laws  which  Prtnceton  Uni- 
renlty  conferred  upon  OrenvtUe  Clark 
on  J^nx  12.  1951.  at  Princeton's  annual 
ioieement  extrclsss.    Mr.  Clark  is 


Tlee  preiMent  of  the  United  World  Fed- 
erallstt.  oi  which  I  am  a  member. 

The   citation,    taken    from    the    New 
York  Times  of  Jxine  IS.  follows: 

OrcnTtUe  Claik:  For  iiu«n;  years  a  lead- 
ing BBunbar  o(  Uui  Ncv  Tork  bar  and  a  f«l- 
to«  at  the  Harrmrd  Corp.  A  stanch  d«fpnd- 
•r  or  MMtemle  ft— dotn.  Valued  advtaer  ti 
tte  Woodrow  WUflon  School  of  Public  and 
Intamftttixul  Agalrs.  One  uf  our  country's 
moat  taftMotial  ctttceivi  who.  tclleTing  it  an 
tlliMtm  to  expect  ptmct,  tn  an  armed  ard 
uagovamwl  vorld,  foreaaw  the  Nation's  crl- 
aia  oa  Um  oocaalon  ot  both  World  Wan.  A 
{aim*  mo'««r  at  the  Platt^mrg  Idea  of  ofBcer 
rccniRawDt  in  1917.  it  wa  also  he  who 
teigdy  oooeelwd  axKl  wrote  the  selective 
mn%em  tom  of  IMO.  Wow  beyond  the  pre^nt 
erMa.  be  ae  prophetically  leea  the  oeceasUy 
to  metiHn*  dlaannament  under  world  law. 
Aa  eaUght«i'>«d  eonaenratlve.  A  ccmpound 
of  tone  aod  Intellect,  to  him  was  once  ap- 
plied Wetaater'a  remark  about  Uassachuaetts 
"€te»nTllle  Clark,  there  he  standa." 


it  CMts  Hon  Not  To  Bdld  Oake  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or   BOOTH   DA&CTA 

0  THE  .BOUSS  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVES 
WedJtisdaw.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Boi»e  passed  the  Army  ciTll-func- 
talQ  irith  drastic  cuts  In  appropria- 
fbr  the  development  of  the  Mls- 
i>|l|iri  River  basin.  This  program  was 
aufborlied  by  the  Congress  In  1944.  and 
I  fimirti  I  phli  progreas  has  been  made  to 
date.  It  Is  an  Integrated  program  with 
Ofcr  100  Integral  parts.  Fort  Randall. 
Oabe.  aad  Oarlns  Point  are  three  of 
the  wmta  projects.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budset  recommended  $3,770,000  for 
Oahe  and  tS^NO.OOO  for  Gteylns  Point. 
AeCoal  eonstroctkni  on  Oahe  was  started 
in  ItM.  and  to  date  approximately 
has  been  spent.  On  Oavlns 
than  1000,000  has  been  in- 
AD  of  tiMse  projects  are  inter- 
reteted.  and  each  project  depends  on  the 
ottaor  for  maxtanum  efficiency  with  a 
mtntnmin  of  cost.  In  view  of  the  recent 
aetkm  of  the  House,  the  following  edi- 
torial, taken  out  of  the  Huronite  and 
DaOjr  Plainsman,  a  dally  newspaper 
pidkUahed  In  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  is  of 
interest: 


It  Com  Moaa  Hcrr  To  Builb  Oahk  Dam 

Tbe  Uatted  States  Houae  at  Repreeenta- 
wltb  the  war  cry  of  ecoium/  deafening 
•ara  ttt  mmmm.  haa  voted  aot  to  appro- 
•9,TI0jQ00  to  eootlnue  conatnictkm  at 
iam  tbe  next  lleeal  year, 
laii  BOW  ap  to  ttoa  Oenate  eaoHntttec  and 
aanate.  Tbey  can  put  the  funda 
Ib  tlM  Anof  dvll-fiiacttona  bill  and 
t  la  tbe  Jolat  eonf  erence 
llwt  IB  tbe  bop*  ot  South  De- 


ly  aoniid,  taglcal.  and  eom- 
«by  Oabe  Dea  eonstnietloa 

la 


which  should  ctmvlnce  thi^ee  leglnlaKr-*  who 
arinie  for  economy 

That  reason  U  the  fact  that  it  will  ccri 
more  to  cloee  down  work  en  Oahe  Tor  n  year 
than  to  vote  •3.770.O0O  to  rt..iiUnu«'  *  i:k 
That  U  an  economic  fact  which  the  S-'iiale 
can  verify  simply  by  ccRt.<ictlnK  the  C' :;- 
tractors  on  the  Jnb.  or  reslden's  -f  I'  r-r- 
who  are  fully  arqimlnled  with  thf  r.  <•• 
factors 

Nearly  19.000  COO  ha*  beer  spen*  > n  Onh." 
Dam  U>  date  It  i.-?  under  icrual  ci.nstruc- 
Unu.  Edrth-niovliig  o(xt.i'.!.)iis  arc  m  '.h'-iz 
second  yenr  It  would  he  (oil'.sh  and  '* ;i.«u- 
ful  net  to  continue  with  "cnxtrtirMcr.  funds 
this  year. 


Tribate  to  Beajamin  Rosenthal  by  His 
Brother,  Morris   Rosenthal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

Or-  NEW  jF.Rsrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  6TATES 

Wedyiesday  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON      Mr   Presldont 
in  the  course  of  a  Senator  .s  carce:,  tt: 
it  long  or  short,  he  hears  and  read:s  many 
beautiful  tributes  to  thp  crrcatnes,?  of  men 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  6  1950,  I 
lost  a  great  and  sincere  friend  Indeed, 
when  Mr.  Benjamin  Ro?enthal  lat^:'  of 
my  State,  passed  into  eterual  life.  New- 
Jersey  and  the  Nation  lost  a  di.'^t.n- 
piiished  citizen  who  contributed  much  to 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

Recently  there  was  transmitted  to  me 
a  magnificent  summation  of  the  hfe  of 
Benjamin  Rosenthal.  It  was  written  by 
his  brother.  Mr.  Morris  Rosenthal,  of 
New  York  City,  and  so  eloquently  doe.> 
it  high  light  the  accompUshmenti  cf 
the  deceased  brother,  that  it  could  well 
serve  to  guide  the  Live.s  of  other  men 
as  they  seek  the  honor  and  respect  of 
mankind,  in  the  true  American  tradition 

Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  the 
beauty  of  this  tribute  will  be  helpiul 
to  my  colleagues  and  a  reminder  to  u.s 
all  of  the  real  greatness  of  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  I  aisk  unarumous  consent  that 
it  be  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recorj}. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrc  rp 
as  follows : 

BZKJAMIN     RO&ENTHAI. 

(By  hiB  brother) 

Come  give  me  your  hand,  my  brother  and 
friend.      ( Matthias   Barr  ) 

Thla  little  tribute  to  my  brother  Is  in  some 
respects  profoundly  personal,  but  In  a  sense 
It  Is  much  more  than  a  personal  document 
For  Benjamin  RoeenthaJ  *as  more  than  my 
brother — he  was  a  symbol  of  character  and 
achievement  In  the  finest  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can lire. 

In  the  dramatic  rou^h  and  tumble  of  our 
Tlforoua  American  economy,  some  rise  to  the 
top  and  othera  fall  behind.  It  U  a  bard 
flfht.  wbwe  brains  and  ambition  and  drive 
win  the  cbcrlabed  prize.  He  who  achieves 
■ucoeea  and  la  at  peace  with  himself,  who 
haa  kept  hla  character  above  reproach,  la 
tfoubty  revraitSad. 

Aa  I  look  back  upon  my  brother's  career 
and  trace  the  yean  uf  hla  life  from  the  mo- 


ment when  he  left  home  In  the  little  'own 
of    SwepeonvUle,    N.    C.    as    a     taoy    of     14 

'  ,    (it'end    hu«lnes«    school    In    B*k]timore     I 
can  oniy  w»y  that  I  am  truly  proud 

Hi»  carter  item  oCVce  bfjy  to  the  head  of 
.»  ifiPa'  Cf  rpfjratlon  Is  the  reallzat'.or.  of  *he 
.\mtrlran  dream  The  success  of  men  Uhe 
Benjnmln  Rosenthal  has  ftred  the  amh.^ion 
of  milll')n^  nf  youns  men.  ;»nd  has  h<"'.d  this 
.  urit.-v  ^ef'  re  the  world  a.ii  :i  b'^ci  n  of  hone 
.t:,(l  ipj-/.  ;■•  unity  Here  is  a  nya.hA  '-/.  :ierr..  .;- 
r,i  V  ti,  >'.  IS  a  brleht  tnsnirntirin  f'.r  '.h  i«e  "^'ho 
:  ,L   r-  f:i;r.h  .n  lib.tty  ,ind  the  .Krv.tixc^i.  way  <,t 

ii:> 

In  his  ;h':>^.pn  fleld  of  ei'.cleivor  'B(r.^ivr.:i\ 
Rc-aentlnl  reached  the  he;4ht.^ — and  f  ;r  '.his 
he  •srori  :;  mr  and  respeC  But  In  his  rf:i\ 
quiet  and  anonymous  way  he  won  sonifh'.ng 
that  l.s  p. tMi  fir.v:  and  nrire  prccioMS— 't.e 
love  and  (JeV'.ti.  n    jf  hi.',  fellow  mei; 

He  knew  the  eminent  and  they  appreci  iied 
him  a.s  a  in,m  '..'  hunor  and  char  icer  ar.d 
pers'iuil  charm.  And  he  knew  ttie  Irt.e  ;:«"■.- 
pie  fruni  whom  he  won  deep  loyai'v  ar.d 
nflecii.jn-  Th>>se  who  were  close  v.  h.-r.  .i;.d 
those  who  needed  him  were  touched  *:>■  :.\s 
th(  Uvhtfulness.  Little  deeds  of  g.  cxir.':  s 
brightened  his  path. 

Sometimes  In  the  grand  perspective  if  a 
su'  c'jsaiui  m.a.n  s  career  these  little  aetaUs 
elude  us  But  they  are  the  precious  iri^redi- 
eir.-s  :ha:  make  a  uian  human  and  tcuch  him 
-.v'.::i  the  £inger  of  God.  Man  of  the  wor'd 
'.h'ti:;h  Ben  was.  accomplished  and  scphiy.i- 
r.it.'i  in  the  pattern  of  a  successful  Hfe, 
V'.t'  never  K'lcked  kindness  and  undersandm.; 
t jvrard  thnse  who  were  less  fortunate  True 
'o  hi;  '  1;  iracter  of  anonymity  in  the  ge-^.er- 
tMty  he  never  talked  about  his  htlle  phi.  t:.- 
'Lnnipies  that  made  p)eople  happy.  Yet  fbey 
'Acre  as  truly  fine  as  his  large  contribut: jns 
:o  great  crganlzations. 

It  !3  :n:;ny  months  since  my  brother  pfi55ed 
,i~ay  and  although  time  has  brought  me  a 
cprtam  dorree  of  peace  and  resignation  In  my 
.v;rrr;w.  I  am  still  filled  with  a  deep  sen<e  of 
_:.  .ef  a:!d  loss.  K"  was  not  only  my  brother — - 
he  was  a  kind  and  understanding  friend.  He 
was  a  good  citizen  and  did  honor  to  our  lam- 
.ly  name  as  well  as  to  our  country 

The  spinning  world  waits  for  no  man.  The 
F-.^d  and  :errible  drama  of  war  and  conflict 
eporns  eternally  with  us:  pefce  is  forever 
el'.idlne  us.  shadow  and  sunUgat  strucele  In 
the  bewildering  skies — but  there  Is  hope  and 
Mlv  ition  In  the  everlasting  beauty  of  gocd 
works  xnd  good  men. 


Attacking  the  Dope  Racket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    KEW    jntSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  shocking  and  distressing  to  pick  up 
the  newspapers  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and  read  the  accounts  of  the  nar- 
cotics menace. 

The  city  of  Newark  which  forms  part 
of  my  congressional  district  has  been 
described  by  Narcotics  CMnmissioner 
Arislinger  as  the  pn>bleffi  center  in  New 
Jersey.  The  director  of  pubhc  safety 
of  the  city  of  Newark.  Mr.  John  B. 
Keenan.  has  been  vigilant,  alert,  and  un- 
relenting in  pursuing  his  attack  on  the 
dope  traffic.  Howerer.  it  seems  that  po- 
licing alone  is  not  enough.  This  peril 
and    dreaded    evil    which   is    sweeping 
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across  our  country  and  wbiefa  U  engulf- 
ing our  youth  presents  a  chaUe^e  to  all 
of  us.  It  Is  amazing  to  read  that  in  the 
last  few  years  akme  the  percentage  of 
teen-agers  who  have  beconw  drug  ad- 
dicts has  Jumped  to  an  alarming  000 
percent. 

The  law  enforcement  authorities  and 
private  citizenry  should  do  everything 
possible  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  tzy  to 
combat  this  menace.  Bills  calling  for  a 
mandatory  Jail  sentence  of  20  y^o^  and 
more,  some  calling  for  a  death  sentence 
for  dope  peddlers,  have  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress.  This  kgislatum  diould 
be  acted  upon  immediately  in  order  that 
a  powerful  blow  may  be  struck  at  the 
narcotics  racket. 

The  Newark  Star-Ledger,  which  is 
published  in  my  congressional  district, 
has  been  carrying  on  a  crusade  against 
this  horrible  threat  to  our  society.  It 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
against  narcotics,  publishing  stories 
which  have  helped  to  reawaken  and  to 
alert  the  public  to  its  dangerous  impli- 
cations. A  series  of  articles  on  the  traffic 
of  drugs  and  its  effect  on  teen-agers  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  readers.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  newspaper  is  doing  a  com- 
mendable job  in  focusing  attention  on 
this  serious  situation.  I  am  pleased.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcokb.  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  ttx 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  pointing  out  in  an 
intelligent  and  forthright  manner  the 
job  that  should  be  done  in  order  to  suc- 
cessfully attack  the  dope  peril  and  its 
evils: 

The  Bcxtob's  OFimcif 

a  joa  or  KstTCSTioir 

The  Nation  appears  slowly  to  he  awaken- 
ing to  the  terrlUe  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
rising  tide  of  drag  addiction,  particularly 
among  younger  groape.  It  has  become  more 
and  more  pUln  that  unleaa  eomc  method  is 
found  to  halt  it.  the  Nation  could  in  a  very 
few  years  be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  a 
totally  dencoraltied  youth. 

Private  and  GoTcmment  agendea,  fortu- 
nately, are  being  organized  for  attack  before 
It  is  too  late.  States  are  reviewing  their  laws 
goTeming  narcotics  and  only  yesterday  a 
House  committee  In  Washington  roted  to 
Impose  prison  sentences  of  up  to  ao  years  on 
drug  peddlo^  and  lorbld  their  relcaee  belcH'e 
they  serre  full  tains. 

Only  so  much,  howerer  can  be  accom- 
plished at  the  Government  level.  In  the 
final  analysla.  the  real  burden  falls  on  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  social 
agencies  Interested  la  youth.  The  Job  of 
curbing  dope  addiction  is  prtnukrlly  a  job 
of  fneventlon  rather  than  of  cure.  It  is 
primarily  a  job  of  education. 

The  job  should  not  be  as  diflenlt  as 
others  facing  jvntik  agewctea  and  Uw 
that  of  drinking,  for  example.  Touthful 
drinking  Is  sctIous.  of  course,  but  not  so 
serious  u»  the  evU  of  taking  narcotics  because 
the  rMults  are  not  ao  fatal.  Ninety-nine 
time  out  of  one  hundred,  the  tbvt  atpeilenee 
with  narcotics  brtngs  ulUmata  sHavery.  Few 
are  strong  enough  to  reaUt  ten^itatloii  a 
second  or  third  time. 

Another  f avorahie  faetor  la  attacking  tbe 
drug  problem  la  the  horror  It  vlstta  on  thoae 
who  succumb.  The  complete  dcgradatiao 
ATji  excrudatiag  patn  that  goaa  wtth  drag 
addiction  an  powwfUl  oOtnalva  wsapons, 
Tbey  need  only  be  shown  or  graph  tnally 
described  to  baoome  a  great  prevantefetva 
foree  among  yoatha.  This  Is  a  )ob  far  ttaa 
adkooia  and  pareata. 


In  addition,  parents  themselres  must  be 
educated  to  recognize  the  ftnt  signs  of  ad- 
dUrtlaa  in  children.  And  not  jtxst  parents 
wiko  have  low  or  moderate  Incomes  wiioae 
children  are  erro&eosuly  supposed  to  be  nxxw 
TQinerahle  to  tbe  drt|g  habit,  but  all  parrjits. 
Like  any  otlier  d.teeaae,  drtig  addiction  te  no 
respecter  of  economics.  Bvery  home  Is 
eqoallf  vtUnerable. 

It  is  vital  that  d<^>e  peddlers  be  severty 
publiahed  for  their  part  In  corrupting  youth. 
Btit  it  is  even  more  important  that  youtiiful 
resistance  to  the  drug  haUt  be  firmly  t>ullt 
up  by  tlie  community. 


H«w 


U  Ov  FsrciKa  AUl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or   90X7TH    OAXC7* 

Dt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFSISZNTATIV^ 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  here- 
with including  an  editorial  taken  out  of 
the  June  17  issue  of  the  Argus-Leader. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  This  editorial  is 
very  tinttly  aad  ot  extreme  imporiAnce 
due  to  the  fact  that  today  the  House 
will  start  debate  on  the  new  tax  bUl  f or 
1951  which  increases  taxes  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000,000  and  shortly  we  anil 
consider  the  adminiscratlon'3  request  for 
$8.500,000.00(kfor  foreign  aid.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

How  Emcnvz  Is  Oca  Foaaici*  Am? 

In  an  editorial  last  week,  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  South  Daltota's  share  in  the  proposed 
Federal  appropriation  for  •S.SOO.OOO.OOO  for 
aid  to  foreign  countries.  South  Dakotans 
would  pay  sar.OOO.OOO  at  this  amoimt.  it 
was  pointed  out. 

Then  comes  a  natural  question  about  the 
value  of  such  aid.  Even  ii  the  sums  are 
laige.  the  ocpenditure  obvloasly  Is  justified 
if  adeqtiate  resulU  are  adiieved. 

For  an  answer  to  this  qtiesticm.  we  present 
th«  foUowing  deductions  as  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  Omalia  World-Berald : 

"The  theory  behind  this  Mmntrjr's  enor- 
mously costly  foreign-aid  program  is.  baldly 
this: 

"That  it  will  buy  friends:  that  It  win  keep 
strategically  important  nations  away  from 
the  orbit  of  Soviet  Buasia  and  andKxr  them 
firmly  on  Amertca's  skle. 

"And  how  is  tms  investment  worlcing  out* 

The  returns  from  Italy's  municipal  elec- 
tions give  a  tiue. 

"In  the  Italian  naticmal  eiections  of  1SM8. 
the  parties  ot  ttie  center  lieaded  by  Premier 
Aldde  dc  Gaqfieri  rseetved  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  popular  vote,  while  the 
Oomftwtilta  poU«t  oiiiy  about  one-third. 
TUs  waa  hailed  as  a  great  vtetory  for  democ- 
racy, and  fc^  American  leadetdilp  in  Korope. 

**so  the  aid  program  was  intenstfled.  Amer- 
Icaa  leadership  was  strengtbeoed.  the  AU 
lantic  Pact  was  launched,  and  Ocneial  Bscn- 
hower  waa  sent  to  E&^jpc. 

"If  tike  theory  behind  tike  aid  program 
w«e  sound,  this  actlrlty  over  a  period  of  S 
years  dioald  have  sealed  the  fate  at  Italian 
communism. 

"Bat  the  rcceait  decticaa  profed  otbsrwter, 
Tbe  CoBuumlsfea  mads  a  far  batter  ataovinc 
throogteiit Italy tlMttta IMS.  AndinTUM- 
day^  balloting  la  the  provtaeftal  capitata.  tlis 

■" 'rts  poOad  Itajaa  popular   votes. 

with  SUja  lor  ttM  Da  OaapvEl 


"While  Italy  oOclaUy  still  bekmgs  to  the 
west,  the  margin  Is  narrow.  Tbe  trend  is 
toward  eoDununism.  In  a  few  more  montha, 
tf  the  trend  continins.  Borne  may  fall  to  tha 
Kremlin. 

''Handout  poUtlelKas  are  arguing  that 
America's  billions  have  {Hovided  the  tmn 
margin  of  ui ety  which,  up  to  date,  has  held 
Italy  In  line. 

"But  the  facts  do  not  support  that  theory. 

''While  tbe  United  States  has  been  subai- 
dizing  luiy  lan&hly.  bow  much  has  Ruvia 
given  her?  Not  one  ruble,  la  aO  Italy  there 
is  not  one  bushel  ot  whest.  not  one  eaae  of 
canned  grxxls.  not  on  factory,  not  one  ma- 
chine— save  the  Red  propaganda  mat-htne 
which  was  donated  ty  Sonet  RumU.  Ko 
cttieen  of  Italy  has  reason  to  say:  'Buasian 
aid  saved  my  life.' 

"And  yet: 

"Communism  is  growing  and  dctnocracy  Is 
on  the  wane. 

"TTie  moral  seems  clear.  The  give-away 
technique  haa  not  made  friends  in  Italy. 
Rather,  it  has  alienated  those  wlw  previously 
were  supporters  of  the  free  way." 

That's  Ulumlnatlng.  Despite  our  cxpeadi- 
turee.  commtmiam  galm  in  Italy. 

Why? 

Actually — and  we  are  less  than  smart  If  we 
Ignore  this  point — r^»l»llr^l■»ffi^ym  jslns  in  Italy 
on  the  strength  of  an  Idea.  It  is  an  li 
versus  dollars— and  the  dollars  are  losiug. 

To  know  why.  one  must  know  Italy.  It  la 
a  country  In  vhi<^  a  wy  few  persons  have 
much  and  the  great  aasssa  ot  people  haw 
very  little.  The  so-called  small  people  of 
Italy  live  in  circtun*tances  almost  worse  thaa. 
serfdom.  The  task  ot  obtaining  tJie  OMana 
for  a  bare  existence  is  almost  too  great  for 
them.  Tet  a  few  Italians  live  in  royal  splen- 
dor on  a  lavish  scale. 

Cc»nmunism  holds  forth  a  promise  cf 
something  better  for  the  saoall  people  ot 
Italy.  About  all  that  we  otfer  Is  the  main- 
tenance ot  things  as  they  liave  been — the 
aupport  of  a  system  that  has  done  i««ttttT».g 
for  the  great  majority  at  the  Itallsju. 

Washington  might  look  Into  this.  And  it 
might  study  as  w^  the  oondtticns  in  Italy 
where  the  wealthy  persons  pay  Uttle  in  taxes 
while  Am^ican  tazpafers.  both  big  and  kw^^i, 
ue  being  burdened  wtth  a  heavy  load. 


Gea.  Mchria 
PicsUcaiallW 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSRELD 

or  MQwnuva 

m  THE  HOOSB  or  BSnEBBDrrATTVSB 

Wednesday.  /ini«  20. 1951 

Ut.  UAHSFOU}.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oen. 
Melvm  Maaa.  Dtdted  States  Martae 
Corps,  now  od  active  duty,  haa  retired 
as  president  of  Martne  Corps  Reserve 
Officers'  AssociaUoKL  The  Cc»gr«ss 
knows  Qezttral  Mass  as  an  iwitttandlng 
colleague  of  many  years'  scnrioe  and  tti« 
Marine  Conis  knows  him  as  ooe  of  its 
flnert  Reserve  odBcers.  In  all  his  years 
of  servtee  he  has  been  a  creat  crecttt  to 
our  eonntzy  and  only  his  keen  sens*  oi 
duty  has  brought  about  his  rdbssaHaij 
retiremeut  as  presidait  trau  Muiat 
Corps  RflMTve  OOkers*  Aasotiiaftiaa.  Bis 
adries  is  stffl  eacerly  sooBhl.  ai^  lilg 
wisdoas  atm  avatiable  k>  tha 
waa  so  MMcfa  rrspiwwiWlc  for 
and  to  which  he  contrtbiited  su 
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Rsrcvr  or  Tit«  National  PmiaioEirr  1951.  C'^w- 
r^mmmim   or   CR^PTCl    PRtsTDcrrs.    Majunk 
Caan  Rbwrt*  Omcatn  AssocurtoN,  Mat 
1».  1981,  WASwntoTcw,  D.  C. 
Uucb  ha«  h(»pp«n«l  «lnc«  ws  met  a  y««r 
ago.    For  on*  thing,  durliic  the  yew  w«  have 
been  ofietcUy  proclaimed  u  Uie  most  famous 
poOe*  force  In  the  world,  although  otir  propa- 
ganda department  hM  been  put  In  question 
aa    iMlng    caly    second-rate.     Sertouaiy.    the 
vhoto  outlook  haa   draatlcally   changed   (or 
tbe  Mmnn*  Ccrpa  and  ita  Reserves. 

Tbe  Corpa.  with  the  help  of  Ita  Reserves, 
haa  tRitten  a  gloriously  new  and  dramatic 
chapter  In  ita  history  and  has  added  &  new 
foreign  nmine  to  its  long  list,  beginning  with 
Tripoli  thrcugb  Montezuma.  BeUeau  Wood. 
Ouadalcanal  and  on  to  Okinawa.  Now  Korea 
Joins  the  global  record  cf  the  Marines.  As  I 
make  my  last  report  to  you.  I  do  so  with 
mixed  fe«Ungs.  Uule  In  my  career  can  ever 
mean  ••  inxKb  to  me  aa  MCRO.A.  I  step  aside 
without  regie:  and  with  pride  in  my  asso- 
ciation with  the  finest  group  of  Americans 
X  b«T«  ever  known.  X  had  the  prlrllege  of 
belzif  MCROA's  first  president  when  the  as- 
aocUtlon  was  formed  in  1928.  No  grcup  was 
ever  organlaed  with  a  more  unselfish  purpose 
or  conducted  through  the  years  with  loftier 
ideala.  MCKOA  has  never  fought  for  reserv- 
tata  for  any  aelflsh  benefit  to  the  rescvists 
but  only  so  that  the  Reserves  cculd  be  better 
prepared  to  aid  the  Marine  Orps  in  the  ac- 
ccmplMinMnt  of  the  Corps'  mission  and  ob- 
Ufatloa  to  tbe  Nation  I  believe  that  in  a 
quarter  eentury  of  MCROA's  existence,  the 
aaaocJatlfaa  baa  left  ita  imprint  on  the  Marine 
corpa.  for  we  have  really  developed  a  very 
fine  partnervblp  through  these  years  be- 
tween tiM  B*g:iaars   and   the  Reserves 

TlM  Martne  Corpa  haa  been  the  first  of  our 
mllttazy  fcroea  to  adopt  tbe  attitude  that  its 
Reeinea  are  an  integral  pert  of  the  forces 
and  tbat  tbe  Corps  is  composed  equally  of 
■efttlars  and  Utmrfts,  and  is  not  complete 
wtttaQOt  both.  This  relationship  has  become 
a  pattam  for  the  Reserves  of  the  other  mili- 
tary Mrrleca  to  aim  at.  It  la  Just  another  in 
tbe  long  list  of  Marine  Corps  '^firsts. " 

organization  and  training 
tbe  model  for  the  other 
will  contend,  not  even  the 
at  Headquarters,  that  our  sys- 
pertact.  nor  that  It  couldn't  t>e  Im* 
I»OTed,  but  the  add  test  of  Korea,  which 
came  without  warning,  proved  that  our  Ma- 
rine Beaerve  system  worked  and  worlced  weil, 
and  uad«  tba  most  estremely  extenuating 


top 


a  Urn  years  after  a  war  and  during 
tba  tradltlmal  Amei-lcan  postwar  let-down 
period,  tbe  Marine  Ilcaervea  were  suddenly 
aad  moat  unexpectedly  called  upon  tor  a 
gifantlo  task  and  quickly.  Tbe  Marine 
Oorpa  and  Its  Rcaerves  were  equal  to  the  taslc. 
to  tbe  aetoniahment  iJid  marvel  of  the  world. 
I  think  va  aean  mirpiiBad  oonelTca. 

Outalde  of  tbe  Inchon  landing  the  Ma- 
rtnaa  tn  Korea  are  laerformlng  a  task  not 
BanwBjr  BfHaiii|ilat  «d  nor  speetHed  as  one 
of  tba  ntfaitpini  of  tbt  Corps.  However,  just 
aa  lealand  and  Ouadalomal  were  not  really 
Osrpj  mlatfoi3s.  axeept  pCTbapa  the 
but  ilofle  no  athB  aervloa 
to  do  tbe  )ob  when  It  bad  tc  be 
dona,  tbe  mlaalon  was  assigned  to  tbe  Ma- 
M  In  the-  •jreesnt  erlala.  Tbiuska,  tn 
to  tbe  readlnaaa  and  tba  spirit  of 
■.  tbe  Corpa  in  each  ctiae 
Ita  task  and  saoceatfully. 
I  ot  MCBOA  can  take  a  Jtiet  metis- 
t  aaa  avre  tbat  tba  leaAira 
of  Ife*  Wmaitm  aoaaponant  ot  tbe  Oorpe  a-ill 
give  y<ni  your  fuu  abare  ot  tba 


tn  fact,  to  work  for  a 

in  IM6  proTklad 

Oorpa  BsawTs  tmt 

M  slnee  ttrtaaDy  no 

awMlabts.     Vpen    tta 

acaamabtn  to 


get  the  then  leaders  In  the  Marine  €■  rps  •  i 
take  a  more  active  iiuerest  m  creaun^  and 
maintnlnlnij  an  actlvr  reserve  Icr^e.  We  o:j- 
tained  directly  frum  the  Cwngrcsa.  wiinou' 
budget  ■  ippcrt.  the  »mttll  appropriat i^i:.* 
that  provided  the  beglnuinxs  af  an  urgan- 
Ired  Marine  Corpa  Reserve  Karii  year  the 
ludgvt  lltalted  thf  Manna  C^rps  renuest  fur 
reserve  appropri.\' Suis  to  ihe  Amuiiia  .-Pi  .">  - 
prlateU  the  previous  year  Each  y^nr  -■>•  ;  - 
pealed  to  the  Appropruitions  Ct  nmirtee  f 
the  Congress  to  nicrea»e  the  an. w-,;!:  uj.a 
won  conjjrfssloiiai  support  by  pruvmg  that 
the  Marine  rfsiTvi.ct*  wpre  accmplLsiiui:: 
more  with  .''^wer  dr'.lir"  ir.-fi  :  r  c  ,  >■■:.•■: 
nllltary  f .tpendilores  be;;'*-;  ]•[  ■  priateU. 
ThLs  C'ln;  i!'.U!"l  v;:i'il  ihf  e;:i>T^»':  .^as  de- 
clared !r.  1040. 

At  the  same  time  MCP.OA  w.  -k«'d  cliU- 
gputly  wuh  the  leaders  m  'h"  Murine  Corps 
t  )  ej'wabilsh  a  d^linue  sysien\  of  Keserve  poli- 
cies, and  I  '■hlnlc  it  Is  -afo  »,-.  -.n-  that  in  the 
twent;;>s  ar.ci  ni'  '  <^f  'iv  t^iirrles,  almost 
every  progressive  Marine  Corp«  headquarters 
p  ii  cv  affectin'  th>'  Rp'^prvps  h  d  its  origin  in 
MCROA 

MCROA  al&o  fnnnsored  ihe  various  legis- 
lative prep  ;-'.■! Is  'ivit  ber  m-.o  :  !v  la-v  !or  the 
Re*;r'  es.  including  tliflr  basic  Refit>rve  Act 
cf  1938  unc!«T  ^ihirh  v.-e  still  opex-i^e.  The 
leaders  In  MCROA  played  an  active  part  in 
the  movement  that  led  to  thp  e.^tF.bli-hmcn* 
of  the  Civilian  Compcnents  Policy  B",ir(!. 
soon  to  be  rena.'ned  the  Reser.e  F^rce<(  P  llrv' 
Board.  In  the  offlce  of  the  S»cret;jry  of  De- 
fense. 

The  whole  M.irlne  C  -rp-s — Regulars  and 
Reserves — fcrm  an  unbeatable  team  and  both 
are  dedicated  only  to  the  security  of  our  be- 
loved Nation. 

I  leave  the  high  ofBce  ot  president  of 
MCROA  with  full  confidence  that  this  asso- 
ciation will  always  fulfill  Its  obligation  lo 
cur  cour.lry  bv  .i:di:'.rf  the  c-.rps  Throusjh 
assistanc?  In  the  deve!rp:r.  Mit  ,i.-.J  ;■.;  iin- 
tenance  of  the  finest  Reserve  ff  any  mll.'.ary 
service.  I  shall  always  maintain  my  active 
intereat  in  MCROA  as  I  do  In  the  corps  It- 
self, but  I  know  that  the  time  hns  com?  when 
th;  leadership  cf  this  association  mu.-t  b^* 
turned  over  to  yruneer  cfllcers  who  a.'^e  nvre 
representative  of  the  m<^ern  a^p  <•(  Marine 
reservists,  and  who  are  In  closer  t  !:-h  A.-h 
them.  Never  has  the  Nation  needed  a  ♦:  -v.^ 
and  vigorous  Marine  Corps  more  than  ii  d^.es 
now.  Never  has  the  corps  needed  Its  re- 
snres  backed  by  virile,  potent,  and  strong 
association  than  now 

Not  only  does  the  state  of  thl«  N.it;  n  re- 
quire, but  Its  very  ability  'o  surv-.ve  h.  \ 
nation,  depends  upon  its  ability  to  mawT.ihi 
an  adequate  citizen  milunry  re.^ei  vf^  With- 
out a  proper  sized  and  competent  Reserv«>  • 
back  Its  Regular  forces,  this  Nation  has  only 
two  choices,  bath  equally  disastrous  ones 
It  can  relapse  into  a  state  of  dang>?rcus  un- 
preparednees.  To  do  »o  will  inevitably  !•  - 
vlte  and  result  in  an  attack  that  will  succfl 
In  destroying  u«.  or  it  can  attempt  to  main- 
tain permanently  full  wartime  m.ii'i.-v 
forces. 

This  course,  in  addition  to  being  repug- 
nant to  every  American  tradition  wou'd  de- 
feat Its  own  purpose,  for  the  enormuus  size 
required  of  the  standing  forces  would  eiitail 
such  staggering  costs  that  soon  they  w  uid 
acoompllah  what  no  external  enemy  evrr 
haa— our  defeat — through  Internal  cv)l lapse 
of  our  economic  system.  Therefore,  tne  only 
alternative  is  to  adhere  to  the  long-accepttd 
United  States  policy  of  a  relatively  small 
highly  skilled  professional  force  and  a  large 
well    trained    seml-profasslonal     force     the 


As  I  told  you  before  in  previous  years,  there 
wUl  always  be  a  United  States  so  long  as 
tiMra  li  a  United  States  Marina  Corps,  and 
tbare  win  always  be  a  Marine  Corps  so  long 
aa  tbere  la  an  effective  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
X  now  tell  you  that  there  will  always  be  a 
Mwlne  Corpa  Reserre  so  long  as  there  is  a 


strong  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Officers  Assocla- 

t:  ,n      Yt.u  are  leaders  In  your  communities. 
Y   u  uiider.hland  the  language  of  th"  prufea- 

si  ,ii;il  c,jrp.<!,  yet  yuu  speak  the  lani^'U-iLC  cf 
f!,r  cttizer.ry,  ar.rt  ycu  can  and  must  ir.m.';- 
1  iM'  th»*  needs  of  the  corps  into  e^'cctite 
public  opinion  In  order  to  adeqn^Uly  sup- 
:'<.:*,  »he  r.irps  TiUs  nivist  be  dfine  sc,  that 
!*<•  may  J'lntly  fulfill  our  obUijatlcn  to  'up 
UnitvU  Bt.ites,  -shicii  niiw  symb<jl:7es  all  of 
:'..f  frcc.l',.ai-lovlag  people  of  the  whole  world 
"1 :  •  :•■ '  ;re,  ycu  leaders  of  MCROA — ti^e  chap- 
•»■'  ;  r"sii1cnt8  ar:d  the  ratlcial  coun;il — 
h'-  e  -i  rrimend(/v;»  responsibility  trancccr.d- 
;r...:  that  of  most  ether  citizens  in  this 
country. 

Since  the  Marine  Corps  sets  the  pa'terr  Ict 
ti.e  latest  in  tactical  developments  In  tho 
military  art,  and  it  is  charged  by  law  v,  .th 
leadership  In  de. eloping  amphibiou.s  warfare. 
it  Is  essential  fcr  our  preservation  tria:  •.!:? 
Marine  Corps  t;ot  'iii'y  be  prescrvtd  but 
(■tr''n<'th'»r!ed  nnd  ei^panded.  Modern  warfare 
ha.s  reernryiaf  J7ed  the  dependence  i!;>Tn  .«?lz- 
1j^  '.  eecurlnit,  a:id  holding  advanced  b^ses 
Cf  .-pcratlcn.  Even  the  mlEhtv  airplane  must 
start  Ir-  m  bases  and  return  to  th^m  A>  a 
war  progresses,  tases  must  te  steaUily  ad- 
vanced toward  the  heart  of  the  enemy.  Bases 
for  operation  of  the  Navy,  the  Army,  cr  the 
Air  Perce  must  f.rst  be  talzen  frcm  th?  ciiemy. 
\v;' hrut  ,-'d'.i:i 'Ing  bases  the  war  car.n't  ^d- 
•..;;iCe  '.o  a  8UtcPE«f\il  conclusion.  U.;r-n  the 
"hou'dsrs  (t  marines  rests  the  burden  .4  ob- 
ta  ning  advance!  tases. 

As  the  Marine  Cf  rf»  must  depend  upon  lt=; 
Reserve  lor  Its  complete  ability  to  rolflll  its 
mifisljii.  so  too  the  other  services  must  de- 
pend upon  e.'iec'ive  Reserve  comixjneiiLS. 
Since  the  ^!arlnc•  Corps  Reserve  sets  tl.e  pat- 
tern for  the  development  and  tralr.ing  cf 
the  other  Reserves.  M.irlne  reservists  hr'.ve  a 
great  respcnslbiluy.  The  leaders  of  the  Ma- 
rine Reserve  (  ificers,  through  their  associa- 
tion, have  the  ur.ique  and  challenging  re- 
sponsibility of  aiding  the  Corps  by  seeing 
that  such  a  Reserve  is  provided  first  for  the 
support  Lf  th.:  Marine  Corps  and  sec  jr.uly. 
as  a  pattern  for  all  services. 

I  hand  this  challenge  and  this  responsi- 
bility en  to  those  *ho  shall  be  selected  today 
tn  carry  on  the  direction  of  tne  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officers  Association  As  I  say  gcoid- 
bye  to  ycu  as  your  president.  I  wl.=  h  lu  para- 
phrase, but  sllehtly  change  a  recent  fare-A-ell 
cf  a  great  Amf-ric,»n,  Old  marines,  unlike 
'.^'d  rr Idlers,  do  not  die.  we  don't  e'. en  lade 
away:  we  '^nly  step  a  pace  to  the  rear.  So  as 
an  old  marine.  I  do  net  fade  away  frcm  ycu, 
r-.;t  only  "^tep  back  so  that  I  may  better  help 
fr-.-m  now  on  by  pushing.  So  as  I  step  baci 
^^  *he  rark.-!.  I  as«ure  ycu  that  I  shal!  al- 
wars  be  tn  there  backing  up  the  younger 
::  .iruiPs  in  the  common  Job  cf  preserving 
these  magnificent  United  States,  by  always 
having  a  loyal  fighting  United  States  ^!a^lne 
C' r[M  to  lead  the  task  force  In  our  preser- 
vation. 
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NatioDkl  JoarBklistk  Award  to  Mr.  Leo 
Lerser,  of  Cliicafo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATI S 

OF   ILlINOia 

n>  THE  HOuSE  OP  REPRESENT  STIVES 

Monday,  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  eich  year 
the  National  Editorial  Association  pre- 
sents Its  coveted  John  P.  Hcrrk  k  award 
to  the  editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
from  among  it;s  5.200  membeis  wtiich 


best  describes  "democracy,  Americanism, 
and  good  citizenship  to  the  people." 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  learned  the  1951  award  was  given 
to  Mr.  Leo  Lerner.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  North  Side  Newspapers, 
for  his  well-known  First  Column. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  the  First 
Coitunn  certainly  agree  that  the  national 
recognition  which  haa  come  to  Leo  Lemer 
is  well -deserved.  Mr.  Lemer  is,  indeed, 
a  capable  and  imaginative  editor.  He  is. 
in  addition,  one  of  the  most  public - 
spirited  citizens  of  Chicago. 

In  awarding  L>mer  first  place  in  the 
Herrick  competition,  Edmtind  Arnold, 
editor  and  copubllsher  of  the  Franken- 
muth,  Mich  )  News,  himself  one  of  the 
foremost  editors  of  the  weekly  prass  in 
America  said: 

The  column  shows  a  deep  and  understand - 
ine  affection  for  democracy  and  presents  its 
view  In  a  highly  literate  manner.  Here  is  a 
constant  stimulation  to  the  reader  to  a 
newer  appreciation  of  democracy  and  its 
Junctions.  The  column  does  an  excellent 
Job  of  e';plalnlng  a   -1  selling  demfxrracy. 

The  Herrick  award,  originated  in  1337, 
Is  Riven  "to  recognize  the  best  editorials 
published  which  show  the  efforts  made 
by  a  newspaper  to  e.^cplain  democracy  to 
the  people;  the  every  day  application  of 
the  principles  of  democracy,  such  as 
guarantee  of  full  rights  to  minorities, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  election,  and  encouragement 
of  widespread  interest  in  government." 

In  1937  Mr.  Lemer's  column  won  first 
prize  in  the  best  editorial  contest  in  the 
Illinois  Press  Association.  In  t945  he 
was  selected  "man  of  the  year"  by  the 
Decalogue  Society  of  LauTcrs  for  his 
earnest  efforts  on  behalf  of  race  equal- 
ity and  fair  play,  for  sound  and  vigorous 
editorial  policy,  effective  leadership  in 
arousing  the  civic  consciousness  of  the 
voters  of  Chicago  and  Illinois,  able 
championing  of  a  world  organization, 
and  the  promotion  of  unity  and  lasting 
peace  among  all  nations  and  all  men." 


New  Rassiui  RcTolutiM? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  following  two  recent  newspaper 
articles: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 

STaoKG     ANTi-STAUif     Cxntturrs     REPorrn) 

Among  OrncDis  iNsna  Soviet  Army 

(By  Edmund  Stcvena) 

RoMi.— Powerful  antl-SUlin  currents  exist 
today  inside  the  Soviet  Army,  according  to  a 
Bource  recently  returned  from  Russia.  The 
man  In  question  had  unusual  opportnnltlea 
to  study  Soviet  aflaln  Irom  tbe  Inside,  hav- 
ing spent  the  past  «  years  in  Moscow  prlsona. 
He  associated  with  hundreds  of  repreeenta- 
tlve  Russiaiu  <m  a  footing  of  intimacy  and 
candor  denied  those  foreign  visitors  who  re- 
mained on  the  outside. 


Among  his  more  recent  cellmates,  during 
his  confinement  In  Moscow  JaUs,  were  three 
former  generals  from  Mai-shal  Orlgor 
Zhukov's  staff.  These  officers  declared  to 
him  that  following  Marshal  JIhukov  s  disap- 
pearance, virtually  every  officer  who  had 
served  under  him  tn  Germany  had  been 
either  exiled  or  Imprisoned. 

AJDMTT   HOsnUTT   TO   STALIN 

The  cfBcers  themselves  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  frcm  him  their  hostility  toward 
the  present  Kremlin  dictatorship,  although 
they  favored  the  Soviet  form  of  economy. 
The  war.  they  contended,  had  proven  the 
tremendous  vitality  and  capacity  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  which  h&d  since  been  stifled  by 
the  growing  oppres3ivene£3  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime 

These  men  hoped  for  the  overthroTv  cf  the 
Asiatic  dictator  and  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  system  of  government  with  civil 
liberties,  whtle  retaining  the  soclaliiied 
planned  economy.  The  latter,  they  inElsted, 
had  accomplished  much  toward  modernizing 
and  Industrializing  the  country  and  raising 
the  living  standard,  but  Its  further  develop- 
ment was  now  hampered  hy  the  Stalin  police 
state. 

Their  thoughts,  they  assured  tiie  inform- 
ant, were  shared  by  many,  especially  in  So- 
vii?:  Army  circles. 

Another  cellmate  was  a  professor  of  litera- 
ture accused  of  having  lectured  on  wettem 
literature  In  stich  a  way  as  to  cast  discredit 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  for  which  he  received 
a   IC-year  prison  sentence. 

Still  another  professor  had  collaborated  on 
the  manuscript  of  a  Russian  history,  pub- 
lished in  England.  He  fell  cut  of  favor  when 
the  authorltlea  Judged  that  the  worlc  had 
failed  to  e:taJt  Stalin  suficiently.  and  be  ac- 
cordingly contacted  the  British  Embassy  on 
the  possibility  of  getting  to  England. 

AME.1ICAN'  HtUi  CJlPTIXT 

When  upon  arrest  he  refused  to  admit 
the  charges  of  seeking  to  leave  the  country 
Ulegaily.  his  MVD  (secret  police)  eiiaminer 
produced  photographs  of  him  entering  and 
leaving  the  Embassy  on  three  separate  oc- 
ca.'^lcns.  and  played  bacX  to  him  s  r-jcordlm^ 
of  his  conversation  with  an  Emba-wy  oflfrcial. 

There  also  were  many  foreigners  among  the 
prisoners.  Including  Scandinavian*.  French- 
men, Dutchmen,  and  one  American.  Tbe 
American  he  identified  as  an  oil  engineer 
named  Cliflord.  Oe  apparently  had  flown  to 
Bucharest,  soon  after  the  Russians  occupied 
Rumania,  as  representative  of  an  American 
oil  company  with  Rumanian  pr -perties. 
There  he  was  picked  up  by  the  MVD  and 
talten  to  Mvjsccw.  where  he  had  been  held 
ever  since.  He  never  had  been  questicned  or 
permitted  any  outside  contact  whatsoever. 
At  the  time  of  my  informant  s  departure  he 
still  was  held. 

My  Informant  was  1  of  a  group  of  1 1 
Italian  diplomats  picked  up  by  the  Russians 
in  Bucharest  In  1944,  taken  to  Moscow,  and 
kept  until  their  sudden  repatriation  3 
months  ago.  He  was  successively  confined 
to  three  different  prisons  but  always  sepa- 
rated from  his  fellow  country-men.  Some 
weeks  prior  to  bis  departure  from  Moscow  his 
diet  suddenly  had  Improved,  but  he  and  the 
others  were  Informed  of  th'ir  Impending  re- 
patriation only  the  day  before  they  were 
scheduled  to  leave  Moscow. 

Then,  for  tb*  first  time  since  their  arrest, 
new  clothing  was  laaued  to  tbem.  including 
overcoats  with  American  labels  In  tbem. 
They  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time  In  6 
yean  In  tbe  prison  courtyard,  where  aa  In- 
totn-ist  bus  was  waiting  to  take  tbem  on  a 
sightseeing  trip  of  Moscow. 

awirr  shot  to  toukst 

"Instantaneously ."  my  fncnd  oommented. 
*!!•  were  traDsformed  from  prtstmcts  Into 
tourists." 

However,  another  6  weeks  were  to  elapse 
beXore  tbey  finally  reached  their  homes.    In 


between,  tbey  were  kept  for  a  month  In  a 
Russian  camn  near  Vienna  for  Intense  feed- 
iv.g  and  daily  sun  twtbs  to  dispel  their 
prison  pallor. 

My  Info.-mant's  last  contact  with  S<:viPt 
officialdom  vtts  a  fiuai  aord  ul  admonish- 
ment by  an  MVD  lieatenaat: 

•D.)  not  fcv-get  When  you  gel  home  we  fh:5l! 
be  wa;.ching.  Remember  there  are  also  Com- 
munists in  Itaiy.** 

jFrcm  the  Freeman] 
The  following  Is  a  copy  of  an  excerpt  from 
a  review  vl  a  book  by  Boris  Shub.  The  Choice. 
This  review  was  written  by  Victor  Lasky: 

"The  Achlllee  heel  of  world  communism 
Is  the  Soviet  Union.  And.  of  all  the  2OQJ0Oe.- 
OOO  Soviet  people  who  suffer  under  Stalin, 
none  r^eat  tbeu  enslavement  more  articu- 
lately than  the  tducated  upper  levels  of  tbe 
Russian  Communist  Party,  tbe  Soviet  Army, 
and  the  M\'D  That  Is  what  Boris  Shub.  a 
Russian -specking  American  who  has  talked 
to  many  of  those  Russians  since  1945,  con- 
cludes tn  his  new  book.  Tbe  Choice.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Shub,  U  the  top  Soviet  ofllcials 
and  generals — who  command  the  power  tti 
overthrow  Stalm — are  openly  supported  by 
the  United  States,  World  War  in  cen  b- 
a'^erted  by  a  Russian  resolution. 

"As  a  serpe-nt  with  tbe  Ninth  Army  in 
1945.  the  author  helped  «sc<»t  liberated 
Russian  i^isoner^  of  war  a>ad  slave  laborers 
In  Germany  who  were  voluntarliy  returning 
to  the  U.  6.  S  R.  He  was  oonvlnced  at  tbe 
time,  as  so  many  others  have  become  since 
then,  that  the  great  masses  of  patriotic 
Russians  hated  and  feared  tbe  Stalin  dicta- 
torship. Two  years  later.  In  Berlin.  Shub — 
as  political  adviser  to  RIAS.  tbe  American 
radio  station — discovered  tbat  tbe  top  Cknn- 
munist  Party  and  Soviet  c^Bclals.  men  whom 
be  bad  thought  to  be  "monolltbic, "  were 
even  more  resentful  of  Stalin's  cppresslve 
police  state  Unlike  tbe  masses,  these  men — 
deputies  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  cu'txiral 
commissars.  Pravda  writers.  MVD  ofllcers, 
and  so  on — heve  the  power  to  act.  Shub's 
cloce-ups  of  these  blgb  oOdals  furnish  an 
entirely  new  Insight  Into  tbe  profound 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  ruling  hierarchy. 
There  is  no  true  loyalty  to  Stalin-Bens - 
Maienkov  in  any  algniflcant  segment  of  the 
party,  the  state,  the  army,  the  police,  or  the 
people."  rays  Shub  "Ibere  Is  .  only  fear. 
hatred,  distrust,  cyniclsin,  and  despair. '  His 
book  concretely  baara  oat  tbli  simple  and 
startling  contentloo. 

'Shub  proposes  tbat  the  United  fiutes 
oSlclally  and  openly  proclaim  its  support  of 
any  aiid  all  groups  in  Russia  who  will  work 
for  the  overthrow  of  Stalin.  He  urges  as 
the  first  8tep»  a  Presidential  proclamation 
promising  effective  political.  mUltary.  and 
economic  aid  to  sxjxii.  groups:  tbe  indictment 
as  war  criminals  (on  tbe  basis  oi  tbe  Nurem- 
burg  precedent)  of  Stalin,  police  chief  Berla. 
and  C<:>minform  boss  Maienkov;  and  a  con- 
centrated appeal  to  tbe  Soviet  occupation 
army  (300.000  men)  In  East  Germany  which, 
be  bIwws,  "Is  already  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  revolt.'  Along  with  these  steps. 
Sbub  urges  a  massive  psychological  offensive 
built  around  tbe  leg  ttmsise  pride  fit  the 
Russian  people  tn  ttac  best  tbat  Is  in  tbem. 
in  their  noble  revolutionary  past,  in  the  IU>- 
eratlng  message  of  their  great  literature,  in 
the  fords  and  deeds  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fought,  spoke,  and  died  for  freedom, 
wtto  lnteri»«ted  tbe  best  Ifi  the  Russian  spbit 
to  the  world  and  brougbt  tbe  world  cloaer  to 
Russia.' 

"To  skeptics  who  beUevfi  tbat  opea  revolu- 
tkmary  warfare  Is  Impossible  sgalnst  a  to- 
talitarian system.  Sbub  amply  demonstrates 
tbe  contrary  In  his  exciting  account  of  bow 
Berlin,  under  tbe  daring  leadersbip  of  BIAS, 
came  to  defy  Soviet  terra-.  Tlia  eUaptcr. 
Courage  Is  Most  of  Our  MlSbt,  Is  a  stlnUig 
practical  dranozuXrmtion  ot  bow  mililooa— ta 
the  fa.-e  of  mortal  danger— will  rally  and 
fight  lo.  freedom  under  Inspired  leadership.* 
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II 


Si 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  mw  TO«x 

Df  THl  HOU8K  OF  MPRMEWTAllvl* 
TTiKTsday.  ^Kn«  7.  J  951 

lir.  HELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troduciiif  a  bill  to  amend  the  War 
Claimt  Act  of  1948.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  ti  to  provide  for  the  adJudlcatloD  and 
paymMit  of  claims  of  former  prisoners  of 
war  for  impald  labor  they  were  compelled 
to  perform  and  for  inhimiane  treatment 
they  received  while  prls<»crs  of  war 
durtnc  World  War  IL  The  bill  is  a 
Teeogsttloa  by  this  Government  of  the 
great  hazdihlps  and  deprivations  suf- 
fered by  that  group  of  brave  and  eoura- 
feooi  max  during  the  war.  It  is  un- 
n&emmrf  for  me  to  point  out.  in  detail. 
the  Hkct  that  enemy  governments  which 
held  thCK  men  prisoners  during  the  war 
violatad  positive  rules  of  the  Geneva 
Oonw&tlaci  and  gen«ral  rules  of  Inter- 
fifti«»«>^i  laws  of  war.  These  prisoners 
of  war  sBifered  deprivations  of  even  tlie 
barest  human  necessities  at  the  hands 
of  ttaon  enemy  governments. 

This  bUl  fstabUshes  two  general  cate- 
gorias  of  violations  tm  which  these  claims 
may  be  baaed:  First,  unpaid  compxilsory 
labor,  eontrary  to  title  m,  section  III  of 
the  Geneva  Convention ;  and.  second,  in- 
tanmaiw  treatment,  eontrary  to  certain 
speeilled  iirovisknis  of  the  (Geneva  Con- 
vttitloD.  Before  discussing  these  two 
eatetoriea  brlef^,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bin  is  not  based  on  any 
nrtmtwi*  eoDccptlon  of  justice,  but 
ntber  on  positive,  eziness  provisions  of 
an  tBtmu^lonal  agreement,  to  which 
tiMM  flBCBy  governments  agreed  to  be 
boimrt  tttr  Ctaneva  Convoitton  of  1929. 
DlMtar  that  agreement,  those  govem- 
nents  oved  certain  qieelfle  obligations 
to  prteeners  of  war,  and  the  claims  recog- 
wMiMi  by  the  praent  Ull  are  based 
dlra^ly  on  violations  Of  thoee  specific 


heavy  manual  Jobs,  such  as  coal  min- 
ing copper  mining.  In  logging  camps, 
ir  steel  mUls.  and  so  on.  They  were 
forced  to  work  on  war  operations,  such 
as  digging  trenches,  building  airstrips. 
loading  ammunition,  and  so  forth, 
They  were  forced  to  work  at  dangerous, 
unheal thful.  and  unsanitary  jobs.  They 
were  forced  to  work  long  and  excessive 
hours,  without  adequate  rest. 

The  second  general  category  of  pro- 
visions on  which  claims  may  be  based  are 
those  relating  to  inhumane  treatment. 
The  Geneva  Convention  specifically 
states  that  prisoners  shall  be  protected 
against  acts  of  violence.  Insalts,  and  re- 
prisals; that  their  person  and  honor  shall 
be  respected;  that  they  must  be  ade- 
quately clothed:  that  their  quarters  mu.st 
be  adequately  heated,  and  ventilated, 
and  must  be  sanitary.  As  is  well  known. 
enemy  governments  did  not  comply  with 
those  minimum  requirements.  Such  ha.s 
been  established  beyond  any  doubt,  not 
only  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  suf- 
fered at  their  hands  but  also  by  the 
wealtli  of  written  evidence  which  has 
been  produced. 

This  bill  provides  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  day.  for  each  day  that  a 
prisoner  of  war  was  subjected  to  such 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
This  seems  a  small  amount  indeed  when 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  considered. 
These  claims  would  be  paid  out  of  the 
war  claims  fund,  established  by  the 
War  Claims  Act.  That  fund  is  made  up 
of  enemy  property  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Oovemment  during 
the  war. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  payment 
to  survivors,  in  the  event  the  person  en- 
titled is  deceased.  Included  in  the  sur- 
vivorship section  are  widows,  children, 
f^nri  parents  of  the  deceased  serviceman. 
As  I  have  stated,  this  bill  is  just  a  rec- 
ognition by  our  Government,  in  a  small 
way,  of  the  gi-eat  suffering  of  that  group 
of  brave  and  coxirageous  men.  And  the 
claims  are  to  be  paid  out  of.  and  properly 
so,  the  assets  of  enemy  governments  re- 
sponsible for  their  suffering. 


One  teetkm  of  the  convention  sets 

forth  ovtalB  rulet  which  are  to  be  ob- 

relative  to  labor  of  prisoners  of 

as:  Priaooers  shall  be  paid  for 

r.  thay  riiall  not  be  forced  to 

work  If  not  physically  able  to  do  so.  they 
'\  idiall  not  be  worked  on  war  operations, 
and  sImQ  not  be  worked  excessive  hours 
or  In  duserous  or  unhcalthful  work. 
Tlie  I&ytod  States  Qovemmoit  observed 
tbsss  ndss  strictly  and  conartetittously. 
and  tlw  Oongrsss,  after  the  war,  apinro- 
prials«  several  mimoD  dcdlars  out  of  the 
TrsMflT  to  be  used  to  pay  the  i«isoners 
of  war  vbleh  we  bekl  for  such  labor  as 
tbsir  iMd  votnntarlly  performed  while  in 
owronsMf.  For  example.  German  pris- 
ouen  pst  from  us  $140,000,000  in  toUl. 
and  nallan  prisoners  $22,000,000.    Yet. 
MBtnff  evidence  shows  that  the 
Covemments  engaged  In  vtola- 
of  tbese  rules.    Our  servicemen 
iMid  prisontrs  by  those  enemy 
oftsn  forced  to  work 
anilt;    were   worked. 
on  extremely 


CoasiUDcrt'  Spoketmas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICABSACIfDBETTS 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoio,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
fn»n  the  Boston  Post  of  June  16, 1951: 
ComvtaxB'  Spokxsman 

pTMident  Truman  ha*  Mid  that  we  ne«d 
price,  w»g«.  and  credit  controla  to  beat  the 
Inflation,  which  ha«  already  coet  17.000.000.- 
000  on  our  arms  program  and  which  at  pres- 
ent engages  laee  than  ao  percent  of  our  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

He  has  aleo  declared  that  a  curious  situa- 
tion eslate  In  the  Congreea  which  must  enaot 
a  controle  bill  before  June  30.  The  congres- 
finfkmx  leaden  complain  that  the  consuiuers 


have  not  l)een  making  themselves  heard.  In 
the  congressional  hearings  thus  far  124  wit- 
nesses have  been  heard,  and  all  bu ;  30  of 
them  were  opposed  to  any  kind  of  i.n  eco- 
nomic controls  bill. 

The  average  citizen  knows  that  tl  e  Con- 
gress Is  placed  under  pressure  from  a  1  kinds 
of  special  Interests,  by  lobbies  malnti  Ined  In 
Waahlngton,  seeking  legislation  whlct  wUl  be 
m.)st  favorable  to  high  profits.  W  lat  the 
average  citizen  docs  not  know  Is  th(  extent 
of  the  Influence  that  these  powerfu  lobby- 
ists exert  upon  the  pocketbooks  of  nllUons 
of  voiceless  American  consumers. 

Trained  economUts,  excepting  thiee  who 
are  employed  by  the  so-called  spw  ;lal  In- 
terests to  ]uggle  the  flgxires,  are  agn  ed  that 
the  only  way  to  curb  Inflation  Is  U  siphon 
off  purchasing  power  by  taxation,  ho  d  prices 
steady  by  controls,  and  to  curb  credl  £.  The 
trained  economic  Jugglers,  howev  r.  offer 
arguments  that  prices  would  sees  lower 
levels  If  all  controls  were  removed,  i  nd  that 
taxes  for  the  little  man  are  excell  ;nt,  but 
very  harmful  to  the  special  Interest  . 

It  seems  strange  that  so  few  vi  Ices  are 
raised  In  Congress  In  behalf  of  the  c<  nsumer. 
The  consumer  la  the  majority  of  th!  Ameri- 
can people.  Has  representative  go\  ernment 
declined  to  such  an  extent  that  mly  the 
Chief  Executive  speaks  out  for  the  mass  of 
the  people?  The  majority  of  the  p»ople  are 
on  low  or  fixed  Incomes.  They  cam  ot  afford 
lobbyists.  Does  the  President  8ta;id  alone 
In  their  defense? 

If  there  are  to  be  economic  coi.trols  let 
the  controls  be  fair  and  equitable  f  )r  all  the 
people.  The  majority  of  the  lltt  e  people 
must  pay  the  taxes,  fight  the  wars  produce 
the  weapons,  and  suffer  the  hardshl  w.  Must 
they  also  be  Ignored  by  their  choat  n  Repre- 
sentatives until  election  day  rolls  around? 
President  Truman  pointed  out  that  the 
outlook,  whether  the  fighting  ends  in  Korea 
or  not,  Is  for  a  long  and  arduous  struggle 
against  world  communism.  Inflation  can  be- 
come the  fifth  column  of  conunur  lam,  sap- 
ping the  strength  of  the  nation  ard  the  de- 
termination of   a  stalwart  people. 

The  average  citizen  has  an  excell  >nt  mem- 
ory o"f  what  happens  when  wage  unO.  price 
controls  are  suddenly  removed.  The  spe- 
cial mteresU  said  everything  was  going  to 
be  fine.  The  average  cltlien  can  -emember 
the  upward  climb  of  prices  and  w  iges  since 
1945.  The  majority  of  the  American  people 
yearn  for  stabUlty.  and  know  that  .hey  must 
make  sacrifices  to  achieve  It. 

They  are  willing  to  fight  If  out  or  the  pres- 
ent line  if  It  requires  a  decade,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  endure  much  mere  of  the 
wage-price  spiral.  They  are  wUll  ig  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  food,  shelter  and  clc  thing,  but 
they  want  to  know  within  the  loreseeable 
future  what  they  are  gblilg  to  fei  ve  to  pay 
for  these  essentials.  --^ 

In  this  situation  Is  the  consu  ners'  only 
spokesman  to  be  our  President'  Let  our 
elected  Representatives  stand  and  be 
counted. 


Coacress  Should  Adopt  Heller  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NTW  JXSSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEN' TATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  li  51 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its  issue 
of  Wednesday,  June  13.  the  Hidson  Dis- 
patch, a  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Hudson  County.  N.  J.,  pu  )liahed  a 
strong  editorial  favoring  adortion  of  a 
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bill  recently  introduced  in  the  House  by 
our  very  r.ble  colleague  from  New  York, 
Hon.  Loms  B.  Heller.  The  editorial  is 
hereby  made  available  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  follows  herewith: 
CoNCRE's  Should  Adopt  Hirri  nr  Bux 

As  long  as  America  retains  a  free  press  the 
rlphts  and  liberties  so  cherished  by  our  peo- 
ple will  remain  safe.  By  the  same  token, 
when  there  l.s  an  abridgment  in  any  form  of 
that  tlm<?-honored  and  sacred  right,  then  the 
peoplc'.s  own  freedom  Is  threatened,  for  our 
free  press  Is  the  one  champion  that  has  from 
Colonial  days  stood  forth  stead'astly  against 
dictatorship  In  this  country  on  any  and  all 
levels. 

Fipedom  of  the  press  had  Its  genesis  In 
.America  .52  years  before  the  adoption  of  the 
greatest  document  of  htmian  rights  the 
uvorld  has  ever  known — the  United  States 
Constitution — and  56  years  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  10  original  amendments  known 
fi.s  the  Bill  of  Rights,  In  which  It  is  well  to 
J.  j'e  the  very  first  article  set  forth  that  Con- 
,..reis  s'.iall  make  no  law  abridging  the  free- 
d.  m  cf  the  press. 

Fcr  away  back  in  1735,  an  8C-year-old  New 
Vcrk  newspaperman,  John  Peter  Zenger,  set 
the  pattern  of  freedom  of  the  press  which 
generation  after  generation  of  the  foxirth 
estate  have  constantly  fought  for  since. 
many  dying  that  this  guardian  of  the  truth 
.should  continue  to  prevent  Insidious,  cyni- 
cal, vicious,  and  tyrannical  forces  from  en- 
slavlr.g  the  people. 

Mr  Zencer.  on  trial  on  a  charge  he  had 
violated  th"?  laws  of  the  British  Crown  In 
that  he  had  printed  an  attack  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  Colonial  Governor  Cosby,  in 
which  he  maintained  the  King's  representa- 
tive was  arbitrary  and  corrupt,  was  acquitted 
nf  seditious  libel.  In  his  defense  he  uttered 
these  memorable  words  that  no  freedom- 
lovirg  American  should  ever  forget,  especial- 
ly In  these  days  when  our  precious  freedom 
and  liberty  Is  under  attack  as  never  before 
m  history: 

"The  laws  of  our  country  heve  given  us  a 
right — the  liberty  of  both  exposing  and  op- 
posing arbitrary  power  in  these  parts  of  the 
world  at  least  by  speaking  aud  writing  the 
truth  '• 

Scvpryl  years  ago,  the  theme  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  was  'The  rlglit  to  know  is 
the  key  to  all  your  liberties."  And  one  of 
the  muit  Important  keys  to  your  news- 
papers' ability  to  present  you  with  the  facts 
and  the  truth  is — and  must  continue  to  be — 
the  right  of  a  newspaperman  to  refuse  to 
divulge  the  source  of  confidential  Informa- 
tion. 

■Very  few  newspaper  readers,  we  believe, 
realize  that  there  is  no  Federal  statute  guar- 
anteeing this  protection  to  newspapermen, 
r.cr  do  they  know  that  in  36  out  of  the  48 
States  there  are  laws  that  subject  reporters 
to  Imprisonment  and  fine  for  refusing  to 
divulge  the  source  of  confidential  informa- 
tion. We  are  proud  though  that  New  Jersey 
Is  not  m  that  benighted  class,  for  the  Peslu 
.Act  p-IiOrds  newspapermen  of  this  State  the 
same  privilege  In  New  Jersey  courts  that  is 
accorded  In  clergymen-penitent,  doctor- 
patient,  and  law7er-cllent  relations. 

The  Pesln  law  has  been  challenged  once 
■:ince  its  en.Tctment.  That  was  an  Instance 
tii.it  occurred  before  our  courts  were  reorgan- 
ized under  the  1&47  constitution,  when  a 
supreme  court  Justice  declared  that  news- 
papermen could  be  made  to  disclose  who 
tr.uisniitted  certain  information — In  other 
w^rcis.  identify  the  messenger.  That  ruling 
was  never  taken  to  appeal  as  it  was  never 
required  that  the  newspapermen  concerned 
had  to  identify  the  messengers.  Thus  the 
Pesin  Act  has  proven  a  bulwark  of  strength 
in  the  protection  of  this  all-Important 
pxivliege  Insofar  a«  New  Jersey  reporters  ap- 


pearing before  proeecuton  and  county  grand 
juries  ta  concerned. 

However,  newspapermen  required  to  appear 
In  Federal  courts  or  before  Federal  grand 
Juries  can  and  have  been  subjected  to  tb« 
injustice  of  haring  to  divulge  confidential 
news  sources.  Twice  in  the  past  month. 
Federal  judges  made  it  dear  by  their  rulings 
that  newspapermen  need  exp«fct  no  protec- 
tion in  United  States  courts,  a  «5ndltion  that 
has  resulted  In  the  introduction  in  Congress 
cf  a  bill  by  Representative  Lnms  B.  Hellek. 
Brocklyn  Democrat,  designed  to  correct  a 
glaring  wrong  and  remove  a  constant  threat 
to  the  very  freedom  of  the  press  whic^a  the 
Constitution  undertook  to  gusu-antee. 

Newspaper  publishers  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  can  be  counted 
upon,  we  believe,  to  get  behind  Congress- 
man Hellek's  efforts  to  beat  down  exL-timg 
prejudices  in  the  two  Houses  at  Washington 
against  this  long-needed  legislation.  But  the 
people  themselves,  who  have  proven  time  and 
again  that  they  are  as  Jealous  of  their  right 
to  a  free  press  as  they  are  of  their  constitu- 
tional freedoms  of  speech,  religion  iuid  as- 
sembly, should  realize  the  big  stake  they 
have  in  the  measure  and  bring  pressure  to 
bear  en  ttieir  representatives  In  Wasiilngton 
to  vote  favorably  on  the  Heller  bill. 

As  matters  now  stand,  newspapermen  have 
only  a  nebulous  protection  ugainst  abridg- 
ment of  what  should  be  an  insLlienable  right. 
By  way  of  illustration,  we  refer  to  a  ruling 
recently  pronounced  by  Federal  Judge  Eenry 
W.  Goddard  in  the  ca^e  of  a  New  York  col- 
umnist. Leonard  Lyons,  when  (ounsel  for  Mrs. 
Ethel  Rosenberg,  convicted  atom  spy  who  is 
in  Sing  Sing  death  house  awaiting  execu- 
tion, sought  to  compel  the  New  York  Post 
writer  to  disclose  the  sourct  of  two  Items 
he  had  written  about  the  condemned  woman. 

Judge  Goddard  ruled  in  favor  of  the  col- 
umnist in  this  Instance — but  anly  becaiise  in 
his  opinion  the  questions  asked  of  Mr.  Lyons 
were  not  "material  or  relevar.t  "  He  added: 
"Newspaper  correspondents  must  answer  per- 
tinent questions  if  they  be  relevant  to  the 
proceedings  in  which  the  questions  are 
asked.  '  To  which  he  further  said  relusal 
to  an.«wer  would  result  In  th"  offender  being 
he'd  in  contempt.  Newspapermen  should 
not  have  to  rely  for  protection  on  interpre- 
tations of  what  i;  relevant  or  pertinent. 

Since  there  is  no  oroiecticn  presently  af- 
forded newspapermen  in  this  direction  under 
Federal  statutes.  Judge  Goddard  could  not 
have  taken  any  other  position.  That  is  why 
It  is  so  important  that  a  guaranty  of  this 
phase  cf  the  freedom  of  the  press  be  written 
into  our  national  code.  The  Heller  bill  af- 
fords that  guaranty.  It  abcuid  be  speedily 
enacted. 


Israel — Saccess  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  R  EIMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NFW  TOKii. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  NfULTER.  Mr.  Sp>?aker,  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  articles.  \^ritten  by  Rob- 
ert R.  Nathan,  should  prove  of  great 
interest.  Mr.  Nathan  ii;  a  nationall.r 
known  economist  who  has  held  man; 
Goverzmient  positions  and  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  nnanclal  andi  Develoinnent 
Corp.  for  Israel,  which  is  directing  the 
sale  of  the  Israel  bond  issue  in  this 
country. 


This  scries  of  articles  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Post:  • 

JSBAXL — Success  STOKT  .   ECONOMT  BOOMS  »UT 

Immicxation  St«ains  Its  Scams 
(By  Robert  U  Nathan t 

What  kind  o.  an  economy  doe«  Israel  ha\-s» 
Is  Israel  a  going  concern?  C»n  the  new 
state  in  the  Middle  Baat  eter  become  truly 
iself  supporting? 

Arrival  of  Israel  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben-Gurlon  in  the  United  States  and  Ifirael's 
$500,000,000  bond  drive  have  turned  atten- 
tion to  Israel's  economy  for  the  first  time 
since  the  world's  youngest  democracy  was 
formally  recognized  Just  3  years  ago 

And  In  the  answers  to  the  questions  above 
can  be  found  the  answer  to  the  big  question 
which  may  some  day  determine  America's 
strategic  position  in  the  strategic  Near  East  ; 
Just  how  stable  will  larae',  be  5  yean  from 
now? 

The  answer  to  question  No.  1  hinges  on  a 
main  factor  In  Israel's  development  to  date— 
immlgratlcn  For  more  than  30  yearn,  the 
country  once  known  as  Palestine,  has  l>een 
the  goal  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  home- 
less. 

In  short  decades,  them  newcomers  trana- 
ffjrmed  large  tracts  of  malarial  swamp,  arid 
Fand  dunes  and  eroded  hills  Into  productive 
land.  They  founded  Indtistrlea  where  none 
hart  ever  flourtshed.  And  they  carried  with 
them  Into  Palestine  the  investment  capital 
which  every  pioneer  land  re^ulraa  to  found 
a  modern  and  progressive  economy. 

That  kind  of  hurry-up  settlement  and 
productivity  are  line  when  you  think  of  the 
effort  It  took  on  the  part  of  the  early  Immi- 
grants to  Palestine.  However,  It  followa  the 
pattern  set  by  our  own  country  and  other 
high  Immigration  nations  which  built 
modem  economies  In  short  periods. 

The  moat  unusual  accompltahment  of 
those  first  modem  settler*  was  not  the  apeed 
with  which  they  operated,  but  the  skill  with 
which  they  developed  Palestine's  acanty 
natural  resources  for  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  new  poptjiatlon. 

There  are  countries  which  have  vaat 
natural  resources  but  which  barely  support 
their  populations  because  they  lack  know- 
how. 

And,  there  are  countries  with  limited 
natural  wealth  which  have  achieved  excel- 
lent standards  of  living,  mainly  because 
their  citizens  can  convert  raw  nrntertals — 
even  when  Imported — Into  valuable  prod- 
ucts. That  is  what  the  people  of  Isreel  did 
even  before  they  had  a  recognized  state. 

The  persecutions  in  eastern  and  central 
ruropc  sent  Into  Palestine  large  numbers 
f  f  chemists,  doctors,  physicists,  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, and  skilled  craftsmen.  These 
were  the  know-how  men  who  overnight 
provided  tlie  Jewish  community  with  skllU 
and  tralnlrig  which  usually  take  generations 
to  develop. 

And  they  brought  the  machinery  and  capi- 
tal assets  which  helped  to  build  a  solid 
economy  in  the  midst  of  neglected  territory. 
From  1918  to  the  early  years  of  World  War  n. 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  capital  and  material 
which  flowed  into  Palestine  was  brought  in 
by  inunigranta.  Foreign  investment  counted 
for  another  one-sixth  and  plillantQropy 
made  up  another  sixth. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  scrapped  cattle 
grazing  and  grain  production  fur  citrus  grow- 
ing, oalzed  farming,  and  dairying.  They 
went  in  for  .agricultural  enterprtoes  which 
yielded  much  greater  value  per  acre  than  the 
extensive  agriculture  of  their  Arab  neigii- 
bors. 

In  manufacture,  tije  Jewish  comdnunlty 
went  In  for  high-value  products,  too.  Ttney 
Imported  the  best  raw  materials,  uaad  their 
skills  for  the  greatest  profit  mad  turned  out 
manufactured  products  of  high  quality  and 
high  value.    TexUles  and  fashlcj  goc<<lB  wcxa 
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flC  mod  end*  bMMiM  tb»  J*vs  of  P»J«>tla« 
bitd  a  tmmrrxHr  ot  sklUMI  p«noim«l  from 
CawtKMtoTmkU  ftnd  Pol»n(L 

SUM*  IIM  tb»  wttJ«l  populatton  of  I»»1m- 
tlQ«  lUM  bMH  wlf-«uppartlnf .  ThoM  who 
Y^y^  b««n  Umt*  lonf  tnou|^  to  ftnd  empioy- 
mmt  and  boaiM  Iwv*  produced  cnotigb  to 
%^wm  can  of  tbdr  own  DMds.  Aiid  U  it 
mrant  for  trnmigntton.  tbara  would  b«  ab- 
■oiut«]y  DO  BMd  tod«7  .'or  philutliropic  do- 
natloiu  or  InnataMot  fund*.  b«cauM  Iwmi 
has  airwdy  aehtorad  a  level  of  eoonomlc  tc- 
UTlty  adequate  for  a  reaeoaabte  itandard  of 
'tying  uad  a  relatively  food  rate  of  growth 
througb  Iti  own  production. 

In  tb*  p*fl«  SO  yean,  the  growth  of  lariiel 
baa  far  omatitppad  the  eorreepondlng  rate  tn 
the  united  BUtea.  WhUe  It  la  true  that  tbe 
Unttad  Btatea  at  the  end  ot  World  War  I 
}^fM  tmatwA  an  astremaly  high  level  of  its 
#e>>lo|)ii>ent.  an  eooBamlst  can  etUl  find  the 
eompartacn  between  larael's  growth  rate  and 
ot.  *  own  an  cxtraaMty  inUreettng  one. 

auie*  about  191t,  there  has  been  practl- 
eatty  no  Increaee  in  land  und«  cultivaUon 
tat  tba  Unltad  ittates.  In  Israel,  land  under 
cv^tltattoa  has  Increaaad  aeven  times. 

In  the  United  Statea  In  IMO  there  w«re 
about  IM  percent  niore  chlcfcens  than  there 
were  la  1923.  In  Ivael  there  was  6.300  per- 
cent mare. 

In  tbe  United  States,  the  number  of  shMp 
baa  ilTTT*— ^  by  12  percent  since  1023.  In 
Ivael  the  number  of  sheep  has  gone  up 
1.400  pareent. 

■OTH    ASfSU'lB  OBXW 

During  this  period  tbe  United  States  was 
t>««<*if»ti«g  lass  agricultural  and  more  Indus- 
trial, while  In  Jewish  Paleetlne  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  build  up  both  sectors  of 
the  economy — the  agricultural  and  tbe  In- 
dustrial. 

Industrially,  too.  Israel  has  grown  at  & 
much  more  rapid  rate  than  the  United  States 
In  itm  paat  few  decades. 

In  manufacturing  establishments,  em- 
plcyeaa.  dollar  values,  use  of  electricity,  tele- 
plT^"«»,  and  autos,  Israel  on  a  percentage 
I  baa  outstripped  the  United  States  many 


figures  are  not  designed  to  sbow 
tbat  Ivael  has  built  an  ecoiusmy  anywhere 
aaarlf  as  strong  or  secure  as  that  of  our  own 
euuatry.  But  larael's  growth  in  the  past  gen- 
•ratloak  baa  still  been  much  more  rapid  than 
ttMU  at  any  other  oountry  in  the  world. 

Aad.  bi  the  past  S  years.  Israel  has  far  out- 
Btrtppatf  lla  own  record  of  eoononUc  activity 
durtag  tba  Brlttnh  mandate.  Again,  this  has 
baati  d«a  In  large  part  to  immigration.  And 
tba  aMtn  barrlv  to  even  greater  economic 
tb*  main  reason  why  production  hss 
kept  pace  with  immigration  is  lack  of 
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iMaaoaAJvra 
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ago  you  couldnt  find  a  doaen 

wflUag  to  belt  a  button  Israel 

eoiOd  doaM*  tts  population  and  sUy  aUve. 

Ibdbf ,  Jaat  S  yaars  after  ita  emergence  as 

a  itafta.  lanai  la  aUve.  fcteking.  and  planning 

to  MM  anotbw  600.000  immlgranta  to  the 

wbo  bar*  aiready  doubled  the  popu- 


Ttmm'n  BMra  tbau  a  csbsus  takers  bead> 
te^dted  In  Ivaells  tanmlgnitkm  policy. 
eapttal  for  developaient  and  cx- 
>  provided  throogh  tbe  aavtnga  of 
a  naaoB'fe  eitiMMy  or  tbrav^  taveeteient 
txom  iiaitiide.  Joet  ea  •  wage  earner  eoD- 
■■aee  part  at  bla  aalery  and  saves  tbe  reet 
tor  hOMeehnld  equipeaent.  an  autainobUe  or 
a  aeir  bflstae,  ao  natloua  cooaume  part  of 
the  eoavBOdttlae  tbey  prodaee  and  turn  tbe 
•orplai  teto^yr  attdU&ei 
vtOftlei^  astd  poblle 
Ofitted  Stetes,  tbe  aavtags  for  reln- 
i  bi  the  eeoveay  npieeent  one-alxth 


of  our  annual  Income.  That  means  we  con- 
sume about  five-sixths  of  our  national 
earnings. 

And  since  Axuerlca's  national  wealth  U  a 
little  less  than  four  times  as  great  as  the 
money  we  earn  each  year.  It  wo\Ud  take  the 
United  States  30  years  to  double  Its  national 
wealth  so  as  to  support  a  doubled  population. 

But  our  population  la  Increasing  at  a  much 
slower  rste  than  would  double  our  census 
in  20  years.  We  are,  therefor  Increasing  our 
production  and  oxir  productivity  each  year 
with  our  national  e&mlnga. 

OimiOE    CAFrTAL    imOKO 

And  Israel,  a  new  and  small  coun*'".  Is 
Increasing  its  population  at  a  rate  "'ilch 
makes  it  inconceivable  for  its  settlec  popu- 
lation— no  matter  how  productive  and  how 
able  to  take  care  of  ItaeU— to  provide  cap- 
ital for  vast  economic  expansion  Most  new 
Immigrants  have  no  assets.  Since  Isrftpl 
cannot  rely  on  internal  sources  for  the  na- 
tional wealth  required  for  a  greatly  Increased 
population.  It  must  seek  other  capital 

And  this  capital  U  absolutely  necessary 
to  absorb  Immigration,  to  put  the  newcomers 
to  work,  and  to  make  them  eelf-suppornrg 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Israel,  the  pioneer,  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  Individual  Investors  and  for  cor- 
porations planning  branches.  assembly 
plants,  or  whole  new  enterprises. 

Israel's  doubled  populations  means  a 
growing  domestic  market,  consisting  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  newscomers  who  used 
a  tremendous  range  ot  goods  for  everyday 
living.  In  addition  Israel  offers  a  ready  sup- 
ply of  efficient  labor. 

The  International  flow  of  private  capital 
In  recent  years  has  not  been  particularly 
large,  especially  from  the  United  S:ates. 
Israel,  through  an  investment  law  with  at- 
tractive incentives  to  foreign  lender?,  h^vs 
obtained  a  large  amount  of  direct  private 
investment — compared  to  the  amount  of 
jHlvate  investment  flowing  into  other  coun- 
tries from  the  United  States.  But  this  Is 
limited  when  compared  to  the  investment 
needs  of  a  country  which  seeks  to  i  hsorb 
200,000  immigrants  a  year. 

NKEO    rOB   THX    LOAN 

The  Israel  Government  Is  determined  to 
continue  to  provide  the  greatest  Incentive 
for  private  investment,  but  It  ,eems  unlikely 
this  will  be  enough.  Therefuve  the  country 
must  turn  to  other  countries  and  to  loans 
such  as  the  $600,000,000  State  of  Israel  bond 
Issue. 

L£AKN   RAFIOLT 

In  the  past  2  years  Israel  has  found  many 
unskilled  newcomers  are  readily  adaptable 
and  learn  quickly.  Some  new  pUinte  have 
confined  their  employment  almost  entirely 
to  new  immigrants  who  have  become  out- 
standing workers. 

Given  investment,  Israel  can  utilize  new- 
comers to  the  best  posslbk'  advantage  The 
country  already  possesses  a  large  skilled  labor 
force  and  many  technicians,  scientists,  and 
trrvlned  professionals.  Talent  and  manpower 
together  produce  success,  and  Israel  requires 
only  prodiKtlve  machinery,  capital,  and 
tools  for  a  sound,  self-supporting  economy. 

,Nbxt  3  TsAas  Aaz  thx  CauciAL  Ones 
No  country  offers  unlimited  Immigration — 
except  Israel.  Among  the  free  governments, 
Ivael  alone  says  there  will  always  be  room 
for  oppressed  and  persecuted  Jews.  In  Its 
flxat  8  years  of  Independence  this  policy  has 
been  fulfilled. 

Under  the  mandatory  power  rule  for  30 
yeara.  Immigration  ayeraged  14.000  Jews  a 
ymut,  Tbe  mandatory  power  had  declared 
It  tmr"— ***'*  for  100,000  Jews  to  enter  Pales- 
tine In  3  yean. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Jewish  State.  200.iX)0 
came  to  Israel.    And  In  each  succeeding  year. 


200.000  more  fled  to  Israel.  The  in  poaalble 
was  done.  As  you  read  this.  1,000  i  ewcom- 
ers  arrive  In  Israel  every  day. 

WHAT  OF  TH«   FUTUa*? 

What  of  the  future?  It  appears  iirobable 
lmml8;ratlon  of  the  last  3  years  »ai  con- 
tinue In  the  next  3  years  000.000  more  can 
be  expected;  300,000  from  Eastern  E  oropean 
countries,  200.000  from  north  Africa  150.000 
from  Asia,  and  50.000  from  elsewhen  . 

Because  of  varying  degrees  of  force  and 
oppression,  these  Jews  will  have  o  leave 
their  present  homes  and  the  only  country 
willing  to  accept  them  is  Israel.  By  t  he  sum- 
mer of  1953,  Israel  wlU  have  a  JewUh  popu- 
lation of  2,000.000;  there  were  little  more 
than  a  half  million  Jews  in  Israel  v  hen  the 
state  was  proclaimed. 

Such  growth.  If  continued  Indi  finitely, 
will  mean  economic  crisis  for  the  n;w  state. 
However.  It  Is  hoped  that  by  1913.  afr.er 
6OC.0O0  have  come  to  Israel,  there  wll  not  be 
the  present  urgent  Immigration  but  that 
immigrants  will  be  fewer  and  will  ariive  with 
self-supporting  capital  of  skills. 

THRZK  CaXJClAI.  TEASS 

The  next  3  years  are  crucial  to  th ;  Jewish 
State.  The  half-bllllon-dollar  State  of  Israel 
Independence  bond  Issue  will  m;et  this 
crisis. 

To  absorb  600.000  newcomers  in  3  years, 
II  500.000,000 — »a.5O0  per  capita — ar  ■  needed. 

Of  this  $2,500  per  capita,  apprc  xlmstely 
10  percent  will  be  for  Initial  ass  stance — 
transportation,  maintenance  In  carips  until 
neucomers  begin  to  support  tb  ;mselves. 
Ninety  percent  will  go  for  tools.  In  estment, 
and  production. 

Huge  public  works,  public  utill  ies,  fac- 
tories, farm  tools.  Irrigation,  ho  els,  and 
office  5pace  must  be  immediately  created. 
Every  community  Item  from  h  juaes  to 
schools  and  hospitals,  from  roads  s  nd  high- 
ways to  trucks  and  busses,  from  t  actors  to 
crew  machines  and  turbines  must  suddenly 
spring  up.  The  miracle  of  Israels  independ- 
ence Is  Just  beginning  to  take  shaae. 

All  this  is  blueprinted  on  the  ml  ilmum.  of 
$2  500  per  capiU.  Obvloasly,  if  1«»  capital 
Is  available,  there  will  be  less  p:  oductlon. 
with  all  the  serious  consequence  Implied. 
If  lots  of  capital  were  available,  h  jher  pro- 
duction could  be  achieved. 

UNITED   STATES   MAIN    SlTFPOl  T 

One  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  sought. 
of  which  $1,000,000,000  must  be  raised  In  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  rema.nder  will 
come  from  the  Israelis,  through  ta:  atlon  and 
austerity. 

The  $1,000,000,000  sought  in  An  .erica  will 
come  from:  (1)  Continued  phllant iropy,  (2) 
Intensified  private  Investments,  (3i  Govern- 
ment loans  an-"  grants,  and  (4)  the  $500,000,- 
000  State  of  Is^-ael  Independence  tond  Issue. 

Continued  philanthropy  will  pr  )vlde  sup- 
port for  the  newcomers  in  their  *arly  days 
in  Israel.  Phllanthrc-Tjy  will  be  mperatlve 
for  penniless  and  rick  Immigran.s.  These 
contributions  will  diminish  as  th«  time  be- 
tween arrival  and  absorption  is  shortened. 

Israel  has  had  success  in  prlvave  foreign 
Investment.  Many  American  comianies,  In- 
cluding Kaiser-Fraeer.  General  Tire.  Gen- 
eral Shoe.  Dayton  Tire,  and  Phllcc  have  In- 
vested, or  have  made  arrangements  for  in- 
vestment. In  Israel. 

Israel's  attitude  toward  Amerlcai  Investors 
T\as  best  sun.med  up  by  Yaacov  (leri.  Min- 
ister of  Trade  and  Industry:  "Thj  investor 
Is  always  right.** 
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iNTZSTifxirr  jusTiFim 

The  democratic  character  of  Isriiel,  spear- 
heading tbe  economic  developmeit  of  the 
entire  Middle  East,  justifies  larger  loans  and 
grants  by  this  country  to  Israel.  Direct  in- 
vestment there.  Investment  through  the  pur- 
chase of  Sr.ate  of  Israel  bonds,  and  loter* 


governmental  kmna  and  granu  to  Iveri  are 
all  consistent  with  our  United  SUtas  objec- 
tives. Our  policy  is  that  restotane*  to  totaU- 
terlans  can  bent  be  aaaured  by  rtalng  stand- 
ard,<s  of  living  and  production. 

The  $500,000,000  State  c*  Israel  tadepend- 
ence  bond  issue,  now  being  floated  here,  is 
the  pillar  of  this  4  point  program  for  rais- 
ing $1,000,000,000  In  tbe  United  States  in  3 
years.  It  represents  the  lar^^est  single  item 
needed  in  8  yean.  It  also  representa  a  turn- 
tng  point  In  Israel's  history.  With  this  bond 
issue,  Israel  comes  of  age.  It  enters  an  era 
of  economic  maturity  and  self-rellanoe. 


New  Statk  Is  aw  IwvaanaXT  With  a  Pdtcm 

Israel  is  an  excellent  mveetment.  because 
funds  invested  there  will  be  used  for  jwo- 
duction.  They  wUl  provide  tools  lor  people 
who  will  know  how  to  use  than. 

The  security  of  any  investment  rests  with 
the  production  resxiltlng  from  It.  On  this 
score,  the  8Ute  of  Israel  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment. 

Israel's  record  of  production,  of  meeting 
Its  obligations  and  tmllding  a  solid  economic 
community  means  we  can  rely  on  its  future. 
It  has  not  been  a  spotty  or  erratic  record. 
The  economy  has  constantly  developed.  With 
enlarged  immigration  the  country  is  bound 
to  grow  at  an  even  more  rapid  rate.  The 
only  limitation  will  be  the  capital  avaU- 
able. 

I  cant  emphaslu  too  much  that  tbe  larger 
the  supply  of  capital,  the  greater  will  be 
Isratl's  production.  This  wiU  give  greater 
assurance  it  can  produce  adeqxiately  to  meet 
itt  needs  and  repay  its  obligations.  Unless 
the  capital  it  receives  Is  enough.  Israels 
production  wUl  limit  Its  standard  of  Uv- 
Ing. 

Israel  8  excess  of  Imports  over  exports  is 
neceaeary  for  Its  large-scale  imrolgraUon. 
Only  by  Importing  more  than  It  exports  can 
Israel  have  the  capital  and  faculties  to  ab- 
sorb newcomers.  If  there  were  no  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  in  Israel  today,  that 
in  itself  would  cause  alarm.  It  would  mean 
that  capital  was  not  coming  into  the  cctm- 
try  to  help  abaorb  biindreds  of  thousands 
of  new  cltlaens. 

The  important  thing  to  determine  Ls  that 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  Is  con- 
fined prtmarliy  to  production  tools.  Beyond 
the  relief  needs  which  are  financed  throxjgh 
phlianthrooic  sources,  Israel's  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  has  been  largely  In  cap- 
ital goods.  This  is  a  sign  of  a  healthy 
economy. 

As  capital  from  the  $5iX),000,000  SUte  of 
Israel  Independence  bond  issue  is  put  to 
work  production  will  increase  substantially 
Consumer  goods  now  being  Imported  can  be 
then  made  at  home,  and  Imports  ?rtll  decline. 
Products  made  in  Israel  will  be  exported. 

Israel  will  achieve  a  balanced  foreign  trade 
within  2  or  3  years  after  large-scale  Immlgra- 
tlon  has  subsided,  provided  there  is  adequate 
capit^  to  absorb  these  newcomers  and  put 
them^o  work.  Once  they  are  productive, 
Israel  will  have  arrived  economically.  For 
the  finished  goods  produced  by  these  new- 
comers will  pay  for  the  raw  materials  which 
miist  still  be  imported. 

Israel  has  shown  it  has  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  goods  which  wiU  attract 
foreign  markets  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  exported  all  over  the  Middle  East,  the  Par 
East,  Central  Europe,  and  South  Africa  In  Its 
brief  history. 

Of  course,  today  there  is  neither  peace  nor 
trade  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  nelghlxa^. 
Ultimately  these  neighbors  will  have  a  great 
deal  to  offer  one  another.  Today,  however, 
even  without  Middle  Eastern  markets,  Israel 
shews  it  can  jwoduce  competitively  in  many 
parte  of  the  world. 

Israel  is  in  many  ways  like  a  ycung  and 
growing   business  concern,     it  requires  In- 


tt  fdr  tta  growth  and  oCera  tbe  fattb 
and  credit  Imphctt  ta  a  strocg  and 
lag  cwjtweBlc  rtructure.  There  la 
son  to  foresee  a  period  tn  the  very 
future  when  Israel  will  be  tbt  model  Indua- 
tnal  and  agnenltoral  stal>Ult}r  for  the  entire 
Middle  East. 

Israel  ta  entering  the  path  tjt  develapment 
on  which  our  own  coimtry  bai  ted  the  way — 
the  path  to  genuine  mdepen<tenoe  and  true 
security. 
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I  eaa  getting  bun< 


Necesfity  ttf  Cm<T«Jb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIAIR  MOiODY 

OF  uxcmoAn 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UinTSD  STATES 

WedJtestiav,  June  20. 1931 

ICr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  I  nA 
unanimous  consult  to  haye  printed  in 
the  Rkcokd  the  address  broadcast  by  the 
Preddent  of  the  United  fStates  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday.  June  14.  In  my 
judgment  the  President's  eddress  should 
be  studied  carefully  by  every  American 
interested  in  protectizig  oir  free  enter- 
prise system  from  being  burned  out  from 
within  by  inflation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

I  am  going  to  Ulk  to  you  xtnlght  about  a 
real,  practical,  down-to-earth  problem  that 
affects  the  daily  life  of  everf  American.  It 
affects  your  savings,  your  pocketbook,  and 
your  standard  of  living. 

That  is  the  problem  of  inflation  and  high 
prices.  We  have  to  keep  prices  down.  This 
is  hard  to  do.  It  is  going  to  cet  a  lot  tougher 
as  time  goes  on.  The  probie:n  is  going  to  be 
with  us  for  two  more  years  at  least.  It  is 
important  for  us  to  face  these  facts,  and  do 
what  has  to  be  done  to  keep  injfiaticn  under 
control. 

Right  at  this  time,  the  Clongreas  is  con- 
sidering a  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the  laws 
under  which  we  are  controlUng  prices,  wages, 
credit,  and  rents.  That  Is  a  bin  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

SoaK  of  you  may  not  realise  that  oxir  pres- 
ent powers  to  control  high  prices  are  due  to 
expire  in  about  2  weeks — on  the  S0\  h  of  this 
month.  That  leaves  Jtist  18  days  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  a  new  law.  I  repeat — If  the 
Congress  does  not  pass  a  new  law,  price  con- 
trols will  expire  on  June  30. 

Last  April,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  improving  and  continuing 
laws  for  oontrolllng  inflation.  For  the  last  6 
weeks,  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Hctse  of  Representatives  have  been  busy 
holding  hearings  en  the  problem.  Now,  both 
committees  are  hard  at  work  deciding  what 
kind  of  a  bill  to  recopimend.  And  very  soon, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  start  to 
debate  and  then  vote  on  tbe  measure 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  crucial  debates 
tbe  Congress  has  held  In  a  long  time.  The 
way  the  Issue  is  decided  will  have  a  direct, 
personal  effect  on  every  American — and  it 
will  affect  tbe  whole  future  of  our  defense 
effort  and  our  chance  to  have  peace  in  the 
world. 

There  are  millions  of  families  in  this  coun- 
try Uvlng  on  low  or  fixed  Incomes.  A  lot  of 
people  live  on  salaries,  car  pensions.  And 
above  all  we  must  remember  the  families  of 
the  men  In  the  Armed  Forces.  These  people 
slmf^y  cannot  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living 
If  we  let  Inflation  controls  go  out  the  window. 
They  know  this  and  they  are  worried  about 


What  laffolnc  to: 
dredaof  letters 

Bare  la  one  Cram  Mes.  Oavld  Qreen.  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  T.    Mrs.  Qreen  wrltea: 

"Oaaa  PaasaEirr  Tazncasi:  I  am  a  home- 
maker.  My  hurtieod  aama  a  flxeo  salary. 
During  the  past  year  my  standard  of  living 
has  declined,  as  prices  went  up. 

"I  know  that  I  am  exprsealng  the  aentl- 
menti  of  mllUona  of  hoaemaken  when  I 
write  you  to  continue  tbe  struggle  agalnat 
inflation. 

"*  *  *  Please  continue  this  struggle 
for  a  high  American  standard  ot  living." 

Here  is  another  letter.  Cxira  Mr.  J.  A.  Pels. 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.      Mr.  Pels  writes: 

"DxAX  Sn-  I  am  writing  this  In  refevwnce 
to  controls.  •  •  •  i  am  to  ray  acvmty- 
nlntb  year.  I  am  retired.  I  have  a  fixed  In- 
come    •     •     •. 

■"When  controls  were  taken  off  the  last 
time,  the  wise  men" — by  that  ha  wenns  the 
*^now-U-alla"— ''suited  that  everything 
would  be  cheaper.  On  tho  contrary,  the 
prices  Jumped  up  ao  that  It  hurt.  A  C3  ahlrt 
cost  $5     •     •     •. 

"God  help  the  many  thouaendi  wbo  are 
tn  the  same  poaltlao  I  am  in     "     *     *. 

"Ptease.  Mr.  President,  I  beg  of  you  to  keep 
iJie  controls,  all  of  them.  In  force  for  the 
svJte  of  ua  wbo  XMed  this  protectlcai." 

I  want  Mr.  Pels,  and  Mrs.  Orean.  and  all  the  . 
others  who  have  written  me  to  know  that  I 
am  doing  everything  I  can  to  keep  eoDtrols 
In  force. 

Tbe  other  day.  I  eallad  In  a  group  ot  Sana- 
tors  and  Congreasmen — ieadcra  ot  both  par- 
ties In  the  commltteea  that  arc  working  on 
the  defense  productton  bill.  I  told  them  how 
Important  it  was  for  the  country  that  wa  get 
a  good  blU  paaaed.  I  think  they  aU  agreed. 
Bat  some  at  than  told  me  they  w«e  under 
a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  epeelal  Intereats  to 
do  away  with  controls,  and  ttwt  the  ooosum- 
crs  were  not  making  themselves  heard. 

WeU,  I  told  them  that  I  represented  the 
consumers  and  that  I  waa  speaking  for  tham. 
And  I  am  speaking  f«r  you  and  working  as 
hard  as  I  can  to  convince  the  Members  of 
Congress  that  we  must  have  »  strong  antl- 
Infiation  law.  But  I  cant  do  the  whole  job 
myself. 

This    Is    something    tbe    whole    country 
should  suppxjrt. 
It's  up  to  all  of  us. 

It's  up  to  us.  not  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, but  as  Americans  concerned  about  our 
welfare  and  otir  country's  welfare.  This  fight 
we  have  to  make  la  not  a  partisan  fight.  In- 
flation is  not  partisan.  It  strikee  an  the  peo- 
ple In  all  parties.  This  Is  a  flgfct  for  everycma 
to  join — a  fight  for  tbe  very  life  of  tAla 
Nation. 

We  at!  know  what  inflation  can  do  to  peo- 
fAt.  It  can  take  thetar  savings  avray  from 
them.  It  can  take  the  food  rt^t  out  <*  their 
mouths.  It  can  cause  widespread  stiSering 
and  despair  to  ua  and  to  our  tamlUes. 

In  addition  to  what  Inflatlcm  can  do  to  ua 
In  our  everyday  Uvea,  It  can  also  wreck  our 
program  of  national  defense. 

The  otho'  day.  General  Marshall  told  the 
Congress  that  price  Increaaes  have  added 
about  $7,000,000,000  to  the  coat  of  tbe  mUi- 
tary  equipment  we  have  bought  since  the 
Korean  outbreak.  This  means  Inflation  has 
coat  us  $7,000,000,000  for  arma  aloue  m  I 
year — and  we  still  have  most  of  our  military 
equipment  to  buy. 

Think  what  this  means  in  tema  of  the 
taxes  we  must  pay.  Think  wliat  this  will 
mear>  in  the  future,  If  we  let  Inflation  run 
wild  after  June  $0. 

We've  got  to  have  a  good,  strong  tnflatloa- 
control  law  on  the  books  if  we  are  going  to 
get  through  this  emergency  sueoeasfully. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that,  if  the 
fighting  stopped  tn  Kco-ea.  we  could  cut  down 
our  defense  effort  enough  to  do  awaj  with  the 
danger  of  inflation.    That  is  no;  uue. 


l1>  I 
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Wt  voold  1M«<1  controu  even  tf  th«  fight- 
Inf  In  Kor««  •topped  tomorrow.  The 
Xhnt  of  Communtet  Hggreaslon  U  world- 
wide, and  mviMt  b«  met  with  world-wide 
defenae*.  'Vt  are  carrytng  on  a  tremendoua 
moUUsatlon  program  which  la  abaolutely 
neceaaarj  to  prerent  the  SoTlet  nilera  from 
atartlnc  a  third  world  war. 

Oorerwnant  apendlng  for  defenae  U  going 
to  increaaa  very  faat  In  the  next  few  months. 
And  the  mwe  money  the  Government  apenda 
on  dafeiiae  the  ^r—ter  the  danger  of  rising 
prloea.  Controla  are  absolutely  necessary. 
tot  at  laaat  the  next  3  years,  no  matter 
what  happena  In  Korea. 

Xrarybody  ahould  understand  that  the 
prlca  riaaa  wc  have  had  so  far  are  only  cur- 
tain ralaara  to  what  will  come  along  if  the 
Congraaa  falls  to  paaa  a  strong  price  control 
Uw. 

Up  until  now  there  have  been  no  real 
sbortagM  of  clvUlaii  goods  to  push  prices  up. 
prtoB  tncnaaea  ao  far  have  been  due  mostly 
to  a  wave  of  buying  t>y  bualneaamen  and  con- 
Bumera  who  were  afraid  of  shortages  and 
wanted  to  get  in  under  the  wire. 

This  iHiylng  wave  pushed  prices  up  so 
rapidly  that  in  January  the  Government  had 
to  put  on  a  general  free«  of  prices  and 
wagea.  Thla  was  a  rough,  emergency  step, 
but  It  did  check  the  price  rise.  As  price  con- 
trola took  hold,  people  gained  confidence  and 
ttM  btiylng  wave  subelded. 

8lno«  February  we  have  been  building  up 
our  price-  and  wage-control  organization 
and  improving  our  em^gency  controls. 
Most  prices  have  held  steady.  A  few  have 
gone  up  aUglitly.  but  many  have  gone  down. 
Many  retailera.  caughv  with  overloaded 
■belvea,  have  been  starting  bargain  sales  to 
get  rid  (tf  tfce  merchandise  they  acquit  cd 
In  tbe  buying  ruah  iaat  winter. 

Price*  look  ateedier  now  thai,  at  any 
time  since  last  September.  Tliis  malces 
some  people  think  the  worst  is  over.  But 
that  la  pmt  not  ao. 

The  full  force  of  inflationary  pressure  is 
stUl  to  come. 

ItUltary  {woductlon  is  jvist  now  getting 
underway  on  a  big  scale.  The  output  of 
elvlUan  gooda  la  Just  now  beginning  to  be 
aerloualy  cut  back. 

In  the  nen  few  months,  as  shortages  of 
elTUten  goods  develop,  the  danger  of  infla- 
Xjrm  will  become  more  and  more  serious.  It 
will  take  the  hardest,  toughest  kind  of  cou- 
trola  to  keep  prtcea  from  going  through  the 
roof.  Ualeaa  we  have  a  good  strong  law 
we  wont  have  a  chance. 

flOBM  people  are  telUng  the  Congress  now 
that  we  can  get  along  without  price,  or 
wage,  or  rent  controls.  They  call  them 
dtreet  controla  and  say  they  are  bad  and 
gtuMA  be  wiped  out. 

mat's  the  way  the  National  Association 
of  UaanfactTircrs  ta  talking  theae  days. 
That's  what  its  representatives  told  the  Con- 
gi  Mslnnil  Committees  working  on  the  de- 
fenae production  bill.  These  lobbyists  say 
that  we  can  curb  inflation  without  price 
Gootrol  almply  by  tighter  credit  controla  and 
higher  taxea.  But.  strange  to  say.  when  it 
comae  to  taxes,  these  same  people  are  going 
around  \arging  another  committee  of  Con- 
gteee  to  go  easy  in  raising  taxea  on  r:)rporats 
proflts. 

Theee  people  who  say  we  ahould  throw  out 
price  oootrols  and  rent  controla  are  wrong. 
They  are  Just  as  wnmg  now  aa  they  were  back 
in  10*8.  They  told  us  tben  that  if  we  would 
Just  put  an  end  to  price  controls,  everything 
voold  be  rosy  and  prlcee  would  stay  right 
in  Uas.  Do  you  remember  that?  The  NAM 
put  full-page  advertlaements  In  papers  all 
ow  tbe  country,  saying  if  we  would  Just 
take  off  prte*  controls,  there  would  be  plenty 
at  tbtsfs  to  buy  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
NAM  bad  tta  way  In  1M6.  Tbe  Congress 
tattad  tB  peas  a  good  price  control  law.    And 


then  we  had  the  biggest  wave  ol  price  In- 
creases in  modern  history. 

Do  you  think  the  NAM  learned  anything 
rrom  that?  Not  a  thlni?.  Here  they  are 
again  giving  us  the  same  old  wjnt?  and 
dance:  Take  off  price  controls  and  every- 
thing will  be  Just  dandy 

These  people  were  wrorg  before  and  they 
are  wrong  now 

Fortunately,  most  businessmen — especUlly 
small-business  men— do  not  agree  wuh  the 
NAM.  Most  of  them  know  that  their  future 
prosperity  and  the  pro.^^perlty  of  the  ci  un- 
try  depend  upon  pood,  strong  price  ■.■or.ti.;3 
at  this  time. 

Small -business  men.  Illce  worki:;^-  people, 
and  consumers,  know  what  thi.s  to'.ir.Tv  is 
up  against.  They  know  wh  must  have  con- 
trols that  bite  down  hard  i;'  we  are  tu  -u  ■-eed 
Yotir  Government  Is  getting  ready  :  '  n.ft-t 
the  Inflationary  wave  that  is  cunu:;.;  -i^.s 
fall. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  ha.s  pu- 
controls  on  the  prices  of  mn.st  con^.niodri"; 
It  Is  now  working  out  dollar  and  ceii-.s  <-'■:.- 
Ings  to  be  posted  in  retail  stores  Poster'^ 
are  going  up  at  every  meat  rounter  sh  .wing 
the  legal  price  for  beef.  The  OPS  will  .so.  n 
have  a  lot  more  food  prices  p<3sted  w.  -r  - 
eery  stores;  and  more  and  more  t;' «  ci.-  : 
other  kinds  are  going  to  be  tagged  with  the 
legal   price. 

All  along  the  line,  wp  are  working  to 
tighten  up  our  control  system  and  get  It  In 
shape  to  meet  the  big  test  ahe:td  That  s 
what  Charlie  Wilson  and  Eric  Johnston  and 
Mike  DiSalle  and  the  others  are  dnnt;  And 
I  am  keeping  after  them  to  keep  on  improv- 
ing their  operations. 

We  are  getting  results  now— sj'Wd  results. 
You  can  buy  work  shoes  in  Philadelphia  n'-w 
for  the  same  or  less  than  you  had  to  pay 
last  January,  when  the  price  freeze  was  or- 
dered. You  can  buy  coiton  hruse  dresses 
in  Los  Angeles  for  less  than  they  ri  <;r  hve 
months  ago  You  can  *5tjy  those  Iit'le  iirs 
of  baby  food  in  Bo.ston  or  Chicaj:  vr  less 
than  they  cost  last  winter 

This  Is  not  perfect — a  lot  of  thene  pricf'^ 
were  high  to  start  with — but  r  ;-  rtwi 
progress. 

All  of  this  will  be  wasted  if  w"  d  :,  ♦  z---. 
the  right  kind  of  co.itrcl  law  tr  Jin  t;ie  C-  :i- 
gress.  If  we  get  no  law  or  if  we  get  the 
wrong  kind  of  law.  we  will  net  be  able  to 
keep  prices  from  running  wild 

I  suppo.se  a  lot  oi  peupie  tniuk  i:  s  a  sine 
thing  that  the  Congress  will  agree  to  the 
right  kind  of  law  Bu:  we  just  can't  take 
that  for  granted.  After  the  representatives 
of  the  administration  testiSed  in  favor  of 
a  good,  strong  law.  the  congressional  com- 
mittees heard  some  124  witnf.-se5,  represent- 
ing ail  sorts  of  private  organiza; ..  v.;-  Af.d 
do  you  knew  how  many  of  them  (.'a::;*-  ut 
for  the  bill?  Only  20.'  -All  the  rt>t  were 
against  the  whole  antiinflation  pi-o«;ram,  er 
they  opposed  very  imp-jrtant  parts  of  It.  or 
they  were  trying  to  get  special  exemptions 
for  themselves. 

At  a  time  like  this,  when  meu  are  fi^ht'ng 
and  dying  for  our  country,  and  :h-  pf  K-e 
of  the  world.  It  i.s  wron?  for  ar.y  of  us  to 
place  private  interests  above  the  national 
Interest. 

Price  controls  put  some  burdt'n.-  or:  .->.:  of 
UJB.  We  may  have  to  lorecn  pr<>tl'>  -tr  m  n^- 
increases  or  keep  some  extra  records  Bit 
the  biirdeiis  are  small  compared  to  the  bene- 
fits for  all  of  us.  A  strong  control  law  will 
be  good  for  workers,  good  for  businessmen. 
good  for  farmers,  and  good  for  con.sumer.s 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to  .say  a 
word  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  who  sr  w 
beef  cattle.  You  know  I  am  a  friend  of 
agriculture.  I  have  worked  long  and  h.ird 
to  hold  farm  prices  up  when  the  farmer 
was  getting  hurt.  I  was  !or  fair  price  r  r  •  i.e 
farmer  then,  and  I  am  for  fair  prices  !or  the 
farmer  now. 


Recently,  as  you  know.  Mike  DiSalle  put 
out  an  order  that  will  bring  down  beef  prices 
to  the  consumer.  That  order  was  put  out 
with  my  approval.  That  order  will  bring 
hf'p'  r.it'le  prices  down  from  about  130  per- 
cent of  parity  to  about  125  percent  of  parity. 
I  think  that  s  fair  enough  in  a  time  of  na- 
tional enieri^ency  I  think  mo6t  farmers  and 
ranchers  would  agree  that  is  a  fair  price 

But  certain  lobbyists  claiming  to  represent 
cattle  growers  have  put  on  a  terrific  hulla- 
baloo down  here  in  Washington.  These  lob- 
byi.-t.s  are  .saymg  that  the  cattle  growers  and 
c  I'tle  feeders  of  this  country  won't  be  satis- 
fied w.th  a  fair  profit.  And  these  lobbyists 
s.iy  il  they  can't  get  what  they  want  the 
cattle  growers  and  feeders  will  go  on  strike 
against  the  Ciovernment  and  the  people  of 
thLs  country  These  lobbyists  ^re  actually 
threatening  us— all  of  us — that  if  they  don't 
Ket  bii;  pri.flts  at  the  consumers  expense  we 
w'jnt  get  any  meat  They  say  the  cattle  will 
be  held  off  the  market  and  the  American 
peojile  will  be  starved  out  tintll  the  Gcvern- 
men*  give.s  in. 

N  w,  I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that 
most  of  the  cattle  growers  or  cattle  feeders 
in  this  country  feel  that  way  or  would  con- 
spire to  do  that  sort  of  thing  against  the 
public  Interest. 

I  don't  tjelieve  these  lobbyists  here  in 
W-viliington  really  speak  for  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe  our 
cattlemen  would  keep  meat  away  from  our 
soldiers  and  defense  workers.  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  leather 
to  make  sh>J€s  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  think  they  are  Just  as  patriotic  as  the  rest 
cf  us  and  want  to  do  what's  fair  and  right. 
M.my  of  them  have  told  me  that  they 
re.ilize  th.vt  beef  prices  have  been  tcwi  high. 
They  are  willing  to  accept  s<jn-e  reduction 
If  they  can  be  sure  that  the  burden  will  be 
fairly  distributed  and  the  benefits  will  be 
pa.'^sed  nn  to  the  consumer. 

If  the  Congress  makes  It  clear  that  price 
r  r.';- ;l.s  are  going  to  stay  in  effect,  then  the 
j;r  »e:'  and  feeders  will  ship  their  beef 
cattle  to  market  in  the  normal  way  Once 
they  are  convinced  that  the  controls  are 
going  to  stay  on,  and  that  the  controls  are 
fair,  I  am  sure  the  cattlemen  will  eo  along 
I  ju'-t  do  not  believe — no  matter  what  some 
people  who  claim  to  speak  for  the  cattle- 
men are  saying--I  Just  do  not  believe  that 
tiie  ca'tle  grtiwors  and  feeders  of  this  c>.iun- 
T--,  :(rp  c'nin?  nn  strike  npainxW  thf'ir  roiin- 
trv  ind  their  fellow  citizens 

The  situation   we  face  is  too  serious   for 
that. 

This  is  a  time  of  national  danger  The 
welfare  of  all  of  us  is  at  ^t.^ke  If  inflation 
got  awTv  from  us.  and  wrecked  our  savings 
and  ruined  cur  economy,  that  would  be  the 
easiest  victory  the  Kremlin  could  a.'sk  for 
Communist  Russia  could  v  in  the  whole  world 
to   total;!  irianism   Wxthout    firing   a  shot. 

That  is  what  the  Communists  have  been 
hoping  for  They  have  been  hoping  for  years 
for  the  collapse  of  the  American  ^onomv. 
For  years  we  ha\e  been  provlnt:  thp  Com- 
munists to  be  wrong.  We  have  prevented 
depressions  We  have  proved  over  and  ovrr 
again — to  the  Kremlins  confiLjlon  ard  dti<- 
may — that  instead  nt  coUnpslt^.e  <  ur  economy 
is  growing  stroneer  and  strf^nger 
We  mu.vt  keep  on  proving  that. 
And  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  an  anti- 
i;, nation  program,  including  price  c -ntr-i;.-;. 
wage  controls,  rent  controls,  crt-dil  controls — 
c  t.trols  that  really  hold  down  prices  and 
tlie  C'*t  of  living  When  some  of  u."*  have 
to  take  a  cut  m  profits  nr  pass  r.p  wage 
liicrea.ses  we  might  otherwise  get.  !e'  u.s  re- 
mrmhfr  that  we  are  making  a  contribution 
to  pf.ace  in  the  world.  The  men  who  are 
fiehting  !n  Korea  would  tell  us  it's  a  very 
sm^l!  ro'urtbution  after  all  And  they  are 
rlu-ht  They  are  not  here  to  speak  for  them- 
s*  l\e.s  b  ;'  we  know  what  we  ought  to  do  to 
back  them  up. 
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The  people  of  tbls  country,  acting  to- 
gether, are  stronger  than  any  special  In- 
terest. If  we  work  Together  as  a  team.  If 
everyone  does  hia  part,  we  can  beat  Infla- 
tion, we  can  secure  the  defenees  of  this  Na- 
tion and  keep  down  tlie  cost  of  living  for 
the  average  family. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  the  long- 
run  strength  of  otnr  economy  and  to  our 
work  for  world  peace. 

Peace  in  the  world  is  what  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman  is  praying  for.  It  la 
what  I   am  working  and  praying  for. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  pass  a  strong  anti- 
Inflation  law  so  this  cciintry  can  do  its  full 
part  In  the  fight  for  peace. 


'This  Is  k  Story  of  Ma  Who  BcEe^ed 
That  the  LaiiJ  Mut  Be  Gurdcil  tmi 
Dcfeoded  From  the  Skj,  ud  Thb  Is 
the  Story  of  How  They  Dcfeaded  aad 
Gaarded  It,  k  Proad  ud  Unforf citable 
Story — Listen  and  Observe,  Aowrica,  to 
This,  the  Story  of  Tow  Air  Force"— 
Kea  Murray 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP  BOOTH  CJJtaLtKA 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesdaf .  June  20, 195 1 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few,  if  any.  television  programs  projected 
over  any  network  more  popular  than  is 
the  Ken  Murray  show,  telecast  each 
Saturday  night  over  the  CoIumUa 
Broadcasting  System  and  Its  coaxials. 

Personally.  I  have  always  found  it  a 
delightful,  high-class  hour  of  music, 
dance,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  popu- 
lar divertisements,  presenting  to  the 
television  audience  the  biggest  names 
and  the  costliest  acts  available  in  the 
entire  amusement  world. 

The  humor  dispersed  is  clean.  It  is 
alwaj^  funny.  It  Is  devoid  of  even  a 
semblance  of  ridicule  of  any  person  or 
groups  of  persons.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Ken  Murray  show  has  long  since  set  a 
standard  of  decency,  decorum,  and 
proper  presentation— ofie  that  might 
well  be  followed  by  all  similar  televlMon 
and  even  radio  programs. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  nothing  in  a  long.  long 
time,  on  any  television  screen,  afforded 
a  great  audience  more  pleasure  than  did 
the  Ken  Murray  show  telecast  on  the 
night  of  May  26. 

"nie  program  was  scintillating.  The 
star  of  the  show  was  at  his  best.  Each 
succeeding  act  presented  seemed  to  excel 
the  others. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scene  suddenly 
changed.  The  show  hit  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent tempo. 

Ken  Murray  no  longer  toyed  with  that 
internationally  known  big,  black  dgar. 
Stepping  completely  out  of  character, 
and  for  the  first  time  on  television,  he 
addressed  himself  to  a  serious  subject. 
He  was  in  perfect  voice,  and  I  am  sure 
thiiiled  his  millions  of  viewer-listeners 


by  his  narration  of  the  story  of  ^e 
United  States  Air  Force  from  the  time 
It  was  established  in  1907,  and  consisted 
of  a  captsdn,  a  corporal,  and  a  private. 

He  told  of  the  epochal  decision  made 
by  the  Army  to  buy  the  first  airship  for 
our  Air  Force  in  1909,  and  carried  his 
narration  down  until  this  day  of  super- 
sonic speeds  and  guided  missiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
could  say  that  could  lend  weight,  add 
any  beauty,  give  greater  expression  to  the 
appreciation  of  what  the  American 
people  feel  about  their  Air  Force  over 
and  above  what  was  said  by  Ken  Murray, 
and  which  millions  of  Americans  will 
never  forget. 

For  such  of  my  colleagues  as  did  not 
chance  to  hear  that  dramatic  story  as 
toid  by  the  great  film  luminary  and 
musical  comedy  star,  I  ask  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  fellow  Members  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
the  story  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
written  by  Jean  Holloway,  as  told  by  a 
great  performer  and  a  great  American, 
Keimeth  Doncord  "Ken"  Murray,  over 
the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  television. 

The  telecast  was  as  follows: 

lb.  ICcraaAT.  At  various  times  during  tbe 
season  we  have  saluted  the  men  of  the  varl- 
o\is  armed  service  fences  of  our  country.  To- 
night we  are  proud  to  present  a  tribute  to  the 
guardians  of  our  sky.  as  written  by  Jean  Hoi. 
loway.  The  Story  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force. 

The  words  ycu  are  about  to  hear,  as  weU 
as  the  pictures  you  will  see,  are  concerned 
altogether  with  men  of  dreams  and  visions. 
They  are  concerned  with  the  thrill  that 
surged  tlirough  the  men  who  stood  on  the 
ground  at  Kitty  Hawk  leas  than  ball  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  watched  the  first  man  mount 
the  sky  on  wings  of  steel.  They  are  con- 
cerned with  the  men  who  followed  the  Wright 
brothera  up  Into  the  universe,  along  the 
highways  of  the  winds  and  birds,  and  re- 
mained there  to  keep  watchfxil  vigilance  over 
their  country. 

This  is  a  story  of  men  who  believed  that 
the  land  must  be  guarded  and  defended  from 
the  sky.  And  this  is  the  story  of  how  they 
defended  and  guarded  It — a  proud  and  an 
unforgettable  story. 

Listen  and  observe,  America,  to  this  the 
story  at  jaar  Air  Force. 

The  crews  of  these  pluies  come  from  every 
State  in  the  Union.  They  make  up  tbe 
greatest  Air  Force  in  world  history — your  Air 
Force.  Tbey  have  been  writing  world  his- 
tory and  American  history  across  the  skies 
In  planes  like  tliis. 

There  is  the  F-84  Thonderjet,  In  lise  now 
In  Korea.  And  there  is  the  Jet  fighter  we 
used  when  we  first  entered  the  wai-  in  Korea — 
the  F-80  Shooting  Star.  And  there  is  the 
big  baby — the  8-^38— the  {Hide  of  the  Air 
Force.  A  bomber  that  can  fly  5.000  miles, 
drop  the  atomic  bomb,  and  return.  It  eaui 
fly  from  a  base  in  the  United  States  to  the 
principal  ciUes  of  Europe  and  back  home 
without  landing.  It  Is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  waging  war  and  the  most  effective 
means  of  preserving  peace  in  existence  today  I 
Tea.  the  greatest  Air  Force  in  world  history — 
the  realisation  of  the  dreams  of  many  brave 
men. 

And  where  did  It  begin?  When  did  the 
first  seeds  sprout  ?  What  hour?  What  place? 
To  go  back  to  tbe  beginning  you  have  to  go 
back  to  a  cold  December  meaning  in  the  year 
190S.  The  brothers  OrvUle  and  WUbur 
Wright,  and  the  engines  of  history  being 
wanned  up  at  Kitty  Hawk  on  Kill  Devil  Hill. 


Two  Meycte  makers  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
performed  the  miracle  men  have  drearued  of 
for  centuries.  Tbe  flnt  airplane  la  uc  her 
way  from  America  Into  hlatory.  Az.d  so,  tbe 
flytng  machine  eroaaed  the  bortaoDa  to  otm- 
found  tbe  universe.  And  tbe  Army  took  offi- 
cial note  of  the  occasion  on  August  I,  1907. 
and  issued  the  following  directive: 

"An  Aeronautical  Dlvlskm  of  this  oiBoe  ta 
hereby  eatabtished  to  take  eflect  this  date. 
Tbls  division  will  have  charge  ta  all  matters 
pertaining  to  nUlltary  ballooning,  air  ma- 
chines, and  all  kindred  sutijects.  Capt. 
Charles  Chandler.  Signal  Corps,  la  detailed 
in  charge  of  this  division,  and  Cpl.  Edward 
Ward  and  Pfc.  Joseph  E.  Barrett  wUi  report 
to  Captain  Chandler  in  ttus  division  under 
his  immediate  direction. 

"Jamc  Allsw, 
"BrxQudier  General,  Chief  Sv**^  Ogteer 

of  tKe  Armf." 
There  you  are.  There  you  see  the  l>egin- 
nlngs  of  your  Air  F<Ht» — a  captain,  a  corpo- 
ral, and  a  private.  No  hint  here  of  the  legions 
to  follow.  No  sign  yet  erf  tbe  glory  to  oome. 
That  was  1907. 

In  lir!9,  tbe  Army  decided  to  buy  Its  first 
airplane.  There  It  is — according  to  Army 
speclflcattona.  It  has  «  speed  of  40  miles  an 
hour,  can  carry  enough  gasoline  to  travri  18S 
miles,  and  can  transport  two  persona  bavtbg 
a  comialned  weight  of  980  pounds. 

That's  Fort  Myer.  Vs.  Over  74W0  spec- 
tators ore  there  to  watch  tbe  test.  Tbm  Array. 
reeognlKlng  tbe  poaslbUittas  of  aviation,  ap- 
pealed to  Oongreae  for  an  approprtatlon  to 
purchase  30  planes. 

As  tbe  years  passed.  Oongresa  saw  things 
in  a  lUgbtly  diffennt  light,  and  by  tbe  time 
war  was  declared  t&  April  1917.  tbe  Air  Dlvi- 
Kion  had  AS  oflkaers  and  aUgbtly  better  tbaji 
1.000  enlisted  men.  And  even  before  our 
entrance  Into  tbe  war,  the  fwned  Lafayette 
Escadrllle  of  American  volunteers  was  flying 
In  combat  overseas.  Of  tbat  group.  lioyd 
George  made  an  tmnxstal  statement  appB- 
cftble  to  those  brave  men.  and  all  tbe  anas  to 
follow  down  the  years.    In  tbla.  be  said: 

"Far  above  the  squalw  and  the  mod.  so 
high  In  tbe  firmament  as  to  be  Invisible  from 
earth,  tbey  fight  out  tbe  eternal  teuea  of 
right  and  wrong.  Thel-.-  daily  and  nli^tly 
struggles  are  like  ICltonle  conflleta  between 
winged  hosts.  Tbey  fly  blfh  and  low.  Tbey 
aklm  like  armed  swallows  along  the  treat." 

The  story  of  aviation  In  World  War  I  ia 
a  story  of  courage  and  valor.  It  Is  tbe 
story  nf  Brig.  Oen.  BlUy  lOteben,  wbo  was 
appointed  chief  of  tbe  ab-  tmlts  at  St.  lOebel 
and  commanded  1 JOO  planes  flown  by  Amer- 
ican. French,  and  BrttJab  pilots.  It  Is  tbe 
stcffy  of  a  new  kind  of  warfare,  and  a  new 
kind  of  victory,  won  from  tbe  skies.  There's 
BUIy  MltcbeU  with  General  Pershing. 

At  the  cloee  of  tbe  war,  he  began  a  one- 
man  fight  to  brtng  home  to  tbe  people  tbe 
Importance  of  air  power.  His  views  were  to 
be  discredited  In  his  lifetime,  but  after  bis 
death,  he  would  be  awarded  tbe  Oocgres- 
Elonal  Medal  of  Honor  az<d  acknowledged  tbe 
founder  of  our  mcdem  Air  Force.  Let  aU 
vho  come  after  him  honor  bis  name  as  a 
man  of  vision  and  ideals,  who  was  always  . 
an  honor  to  bis  service  and  bis  country. 
Through  the  years  of  peace,  aviation  con- 
tinued to  grow. 

In  June  of  1919,  a  young  major  in  Oali- 
fomia  inaugurated  a  peacethne  servioe  of 
flying  aerial  patrols  for  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires.  The  major's  name  was  H.  H. 
Arnold — Bap  Arnold.  He  was  another  of  tbe 
brilliant  men  who  was  to  fight  for  a  stroog 
centralized  air  power  for  tbe  United  States. 
But  Hap  Arnold  would  live  to  see  bis  dremm 
of  an  Air  Force  mature  and  materlaUae.  On 
June  30,  1941,  he  would  be  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  he  would 
be  one  of  tbe  most  important  men  In  tbe 
country  by  December  7,  of  the  je&i  of  infamy, 
ld41. 
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TtM  bot  bra«th  of  the  •nemy  spat  steel 
from  tlM  tkiet  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  war 
that  would  b*  lent  and  won  from  the  stiles 
had  begun.  TtM  atory  of  the  wa'  was  written 
In  newspaper  headlines  and  behind  each 
tieadlloe  was  the  steel  and  blood  and  sinew 
of  scene*  like  this. 

There  are  Col.  Jimmy  DooUttle  and  his 
men  on  the  c»rrter  Hornet — their  destina- 
tion Tokyo.  Tokohamu.  Yokosuka.  Kobe, 
the  heart  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Sixteen 
planes  on  their  way  to  show  the  enemy  what 
It  meant  to  start  troubles  with  Americans. 
Sixteen  planes  taking  off  for  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Son  to  show  them  the  thunder  and 
righteous  angry  lightning  that  could  come 
from  the  west. 

The  Air  Force  entered  the  European  war  in 
August  of  IMS  with  a  amta.''hln«  assault  on 
Boueu.  Flr*t,  the  Twelfth  Air  Pnrce  routed 
the  enemy  In  North  Africa.  Next,  the  Elghnh 
A.'~  Force  struck  at  Germany's  alrcraic  In- 
dustry. Then,  the  Fifteenth  Air  Forcff 
liberated  Italy  and  struck  at  the  Nazi  s  oil 
fields  to  the  north.  Next,  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  demoUsbed  Hitler's  war  planu.  and 
knocked  the  Oermau  Air  Force  from  the  sky. 
Until  flaaUy,  General  Spaatz  announced  that 
the  strategic  air  war  had  ended,  and  the 
Luftwaffe  was  no  longer  a.  combat  force.  On 
limy  7.  IMS.  a  thrUllng  headline  hit  the 
■tteeU.  Thar*  came  a  cry  of  "Estry.  Extry. 
OemMuiy  surrenders.  War  ends  In  Europe. 
Bxtry.    War  ends  In  Etirope." 

TlM  war  was  over  In  Eiu-ope;  It  was  time 
now  to  turn  our  attention  to  Japan. 

Nov  let  us  go  to  Tlnlan  Island  In  the 
Marianas  August  3.  1946.  You  are  now 
In  what  la  known  In  Air  Force  terminology 
as  a  brtaftag  shack.  The  colonel  is  Paul  W. 
Tlbbeta.  of  Qulacy,  ni.  He  is  30  years  old: 
haa  la  hfai  hand  one  of  the  most  important 
taraad  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
carefully  choaen.  and  thoee  who 
have  plekad  him  have  choaen  well.  Ten 
moBtha  ago  thoae  men  met  Colonel  Tlbbets, 
moat  of  tbsm  for  the  first  time.  They  under- 
went a  training  period  that  was  shrouded 
in  myatary;  none  of  them  knew  what  they 
ware  batng  trained  for.  Now,  at  last,  they 
are  about  to  know. 

OoUmal  Tlbbeta  said: 

"OantlMnan.  when  we  met  for  the  first  time 
at  Wandorer  10  months  ago  I  told  you  that 
X  had  gTMt  hopea  that  the  mission  we  wero 
untfartaklog  would  end  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  I  oflarad  to  release  any  man  who  felt 
that  ha  flould  not  work  under  the  veil  of 
myatary  and  elements  of  danger  that  would 
prafvalL  lliat  offer  stlU  stands,  because  we 
are  tabtg  to  eascute  that  mlaalon  tomorrow, 
and  X  want  to  be  sure  that  there  are  no 
doubta  AUI  eartrtlng  in  anyone's  mind.  If 
anyona  wtahaa,  he  can  leave  now  before  any 
mora  la  aald. 

"Two  daya  ago  a  bomb  similar  to  the  one 
wa  wtU  drop  was  exploded  in  the  desert  In 
Maw  Maileo.  We  hare  with  us  here  tonight 
tha  paopla  who  saw  that  explosion.  They 
havw  aoma  photographs  for  us  to  look  at,  and 
walB  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
want  to  aak. 

•*Dartng  our  training  period  preparing  for 
thla  mlaatoa  you  were  called  upon  to  do  many 
•tranfa  t]ilav»— to  practice  time  and  time 
again  proeadurea  that  you  are  able  to  execute 
walL  AU  of  this  was  done  because  the 
I  yon  are  going  to  uae  is  not  an  ordinary 
bomb.  Xt  la  not  a  thotiaand  pounder  or  a  10- 
ton  hlotthaater.  The  bomb  you  are  going  to 
vm  haa  tha  fOroa  of  30.000  tons  of  TNT.  I 
think  X  haTa  aald  anough;  let's  proceed  with 


TlM  man  Uatan  qulatly.  They  know  that 
M  10D(  aa  thay  Uva  they  wUl  never  forget 
thla  night.  But  how  long  will  they  Uve? 
tha  quaatlon  not  a  man  In  the 
Tet  not  a  man  among 


them  would  turn  back  There's  the  pi.!  •;»•-- 
a  B-29.  the  En..!a  Cay  N  w  the>  re  i;.  ':  " 
air.  A  hand/ul  of  as  .  p. 'ting  tht-ir  rou'i...^ 
and  their  wits  aeams?.  nuUl.ius  of  the  eiieniv 
One  p'ane  malcin?  its  solitary.  uripr""''''€::l 
way  acTOM  the  universe  To  he  di'C'iv.r''-; 
was  cert.alii  death,  to  be  attarked  w.i^  rs.  k.::,.; 
ui»peak.ible  disaster.  Their  c!e- tir.ati<j:i 
HlToahtraa 

On  August  14  Japnn  s  uncur.ciitlonai  sur- 
render ended  the  Secor.d  World  War  The 
greatest  war  In  history  was  ended  aith'-ut 
one  soldier  Iandlnt<  on  the  island  oi  Japa:i. 
It  was  ended  a.s  It  had  be:(uri,  in  the  :».ir  It 
was  ended  by  your  Air  f  jrcc 

The  days,  the  weeics.  the  years  after  Hiro- 
shima were  busy  ones  fnr  the  airmen  On 
February  26,  1547,  Pre-sident  Truman  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Air  Force  as  a  sc;.- 
arate  and  slniile  entuv,  unrelated  '-  i.i.y 
other  force. 

The  story  of  the  Air  Force  Is  the  story  of 
new  frontiers  estabUslied  and  defended  In 
th«  heavers.  It  Is  the  story  of  Inventors 
and  scientists  workinc;  constantly  f  ir  Im- 
provements In  the  discoveries  of  the  day  or 
the  year  before  It  Is  the  story  of  brys  from 
Dubuque  and  LU":!*  Rock  and  Tallahas.see 
and  Chicago  and  Sioux  Falls,  boys  from  ti.e 
little  towns  and  the  big  cities  and  the  coun- 
try outjjcsts  who  count  country  and  hr.n  t 
Important  enough  to  live  for  and  die  f  r  if 
necessary.  It  is  the  story  of  mighty  wUii;s 
fpread  out  In  the  sky  like  a  protectins;  shad- 
ow across  the  land:  the  .story  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  the  story  of  heroes,  of  planes  screu.niliij; 
down  Into  eternal  silence  over  Wakt  and 
Midway  and  Dover  and  Berlin 

The  story  of  th"  Air  Force  is  the  hlsti  rv 
of  America  from  the  years  1917  tu  1951  It  is 
a  brave  story,  an  unforgettable  story  an 
American  story.  It  Is  your  story,  America. 
you  can  be  proud  It  is  your  Air  Force. 


Tbe  Objecthres  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
fktion  to  the  UNESCO  Confereoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFreLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  in- 
clude the  foUowing  from  the  Uniied 
States  delegation  to  the  sixth  se.ssson 
of  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO, 
June  18-July  11.  1951.  Paris.  Prance: 

UNnZD   StATTS    POLICT    on    TKK    1952    PROflRAM 

OP  UNESCO — REcoMMrNDATiONS  or  tuf: 
UnTTTD  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO 

BACKGROUND  NOTE 

This  statement  of  policy  emerges  to  a  con- 
alderable  extent  from  the  previous  advice  of 
the  United  States  National  Commission  !■  r 
UNESCO  and  from  the  work  of  the  Ur.ite-J 
Stat»  delegation  to  the  Fifth  General  Con- 
ference (Florence),  as  well  as  from  the  de- 
cisions of  that  conference  for  greater  con- 
centration and  coordination  of  effort  That 
Qeneral  Conference  also  accepted  the  United 
States  delegation's  formulation  of  the  s<.- 
called  decalog  of  major  tasks  which  this 
statement  of  policy  la  intended  to  clarify 
and  Implement. 

Further,  this  policy  takes  Into  account 
the  views  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
criteria  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 


tt.-  ir.vit.iticn  to  members  of  UNESCO  to 
s.'  '<  icreafer  r  ncentration  of  future  pro- 
e"i::.-  in  tcrnn.*.  of  priorities?  of  major  prnj- 
e.  -s  o»--it:r;pd  U.  advanrc  UNESCO'-s  contri- 
bution to  peace  and  security,  and  the  sun- 
dry Improvements  which  are  tu  be  found  in 
the  draft  program  for  1952. 

On  March  21  and  22.  the  statement  of 
policy  was  further  developed  and  endorsed 
by  the  program  committee  which  also  ex- 
amined and  afiproved.  in  considerable  detail. 
the  program  action.s  consonant  with  the 
policy  w.nich  hive  z'.no  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  executive  committee  On 
March  20.  the  committee  on  activities  al.so 
ex.^mlned  and  approved  the  policy  a-s  consist- 
ent with  Its  previous  and  curretit  recom- 
mendatous  i  r  activities  in  the  United 
States. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  1 ,1 1  Tl.c  rmtpcl  States  believes  that  a 
p  >:•■'>  UNESCO  pr(  yram  of  explaining  and 
.^•jp;-'  r-\i.k:  '!.e  kind  of  world  the  United  N.i- 
tlons  pnvisafte*  in  its  cliarter  is  necessary 
on  a  •*jrid--Aide  basi.s.  The  United  States 
furthf.'-  atjrcfs  with  the  Director  General 
that  UNESCO  should  also  develop  as  an 
(^rgan  .if  education  for  peace  under  the  law. 
Con.^eqiKMitly.  the  United  States  will  .=*ok 
persister.'ly  to  Improve  and  expand  within 
thf  res;uliir  program  those  activities  calcu- 
lated to  give  vigorous  and  efTective  support 
to  the  United  Nations,  including  collective 
security,  human  rights,  cooperate  efforts  to 
improve  economic  and  social  conditions,  and 
iht'  rtpvelopmeiu  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  In- 
ter: intional  oo<'peratlon, 

ibi  The  United  States  will  give  support — 
whu  :i  may  include  adjustments  In  the  draft 
prrigrani  to  provide  additional  resources  and 
t.i  .i.ivi:;re  the  timetable — to  those  prc- 
p  .sal.-^  IikPlv  to  assist  Influential  leaders  and 
n'l.tj  r  puoiic  cpinion  groups  to  perform  a 
more  cJTec'ive  role  in  influencing  the  course 
of  Internatioial  affairs  toward  peace,  secu- 
rity, and  friendship  by  promoting  under- 
standine.  combating  racial  and  social  an- 
tagoiusms.  and  alleviating  tensions. 

(c)  This  kind  of  universal  civic  education 
mu.st  be  carr.ed  out  by  specific  projects  as 
well  as  indirectly  through  other  projects  (as 
In  the  following  positions  2,  3.  and  4i,  and 
by  the  general  conduct  of  the  secretariat 
operations  It  is  conceived  that  this  work 
may  very  well  involve  all  of  the  scholarly 
and  creative  fields  presently  Identified  with 
UNE£cO 

2  \a)  The  United  .States  will  give  sup- 
port— whirh  may  include  adjustments  in  the 
draft  program  to  provide  additional  re- 
sources and  to  advance  the  timetable — to 
a  feasible  number  of  activities  for  extending 
and  improving  education  at  all  levels.  The 
improvement  and  extension  of  educational 
opportunities  to  youth  and  adults  will  be 
supported  on  the  as.sumption  that  through 
ed.ic.'ir;.  n  m.=. n  can  acquire  the  ideals,  habits. 
attitudes,  knowledge,  and  skills  which  will 
enable  him  m  cooperation  with  his  fellows 
to  under.Ktand.  attack,  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  now  block  the  way  toward  world 
pence  In  this  view  education  becomes  a 
n-'tent  Instrument  for  social  advance  by 
facilitating  the  application  of  human  intelli- 
gence to  the  solution  of  local,  national, 
regional,  and  iniernational  problems  with- 
t  ut  ^acriCcmg  the  UNESCO  ideals  of  respect 
r^r  huin.in  personali'y  p.nd  the  rights  of 
man 

ibl  Within  this  framework,  proposals  for 
the  reduction  of  functional  and  civic  Illiter- 
acy among  youth  and  adults,  extension  of 
free,  compulsory,  and  public  schooling,  and 
the  expansion  of  efforts  In  the  education  erf 
industrial  and  rural  populations  can  be 
weighed  and  <  valuated  In  terms  of  both 
.<vliort-  and  long-term  priorities.     It  Is  con- 
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celved    that    all    dhidpUnes    and    specialties 
can    participate. 

3  (ai  The  United  Statea  reconunenda 
that  the  tempo  erf  the  so-called  normal  pro- 
gram In  fundamental  education  be  Increaeed, 
and  particularly  endorse*  In  principle  both 
the  normal  program  and  the  special  project 
in  fundamental  education  (which  envisages 
an  expenditure  of  »20,CIOO,000  orer  a  period 
of  12  years  t 

(bi  The  United  States  proposee  that  at 
least  $400 COO  be  found  within  the  regular 
budget  level  of  1951  to  assure  that  the  special 
project  gets  under  way.  The  United  States 
will  aaslBt  In  prom-3ting  tboee  measures  which 
will  enable  a  like  sum  to  be  drawn  for  this 
purpose  from  the  technical  aaeistance  funds 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  States 
National  Commission  wiU  also  offer  Its  sup- 
port In  seeking  prwate  resources  aiMl  serv- 
ices to  assist  UNESCO's  normal  program  and 
special  project  In  this  field. 

Again.  It  is  conceived  that  all  disciplines 
and  specialties  can  paxtlctpnte  In  this  work. 

4  The  United  States  will  support  the  In- 
vlgoraiion  of  UNESCO's  share  of  the  work 
In  Ita  own  Oeld  now  being  done  In  technical 
assistance  for  econooiic  and  social  develop- 
ment through  the  funds  supplied  by  the 
Jnited  Nations.  The  United  States  will  also 
draw  attention  to  the  opportunities  of  co- 
operative regloiuU   arrangemeaU. 

5.  (a)  The  United  States  wiU  sumx>rt  pro- 
jects which  aim  at  widening  and  Improving 
interchange  In  tUe  arts  and  scholarship 
which  demonstrate  world  cultural  Interde- 
pendence. 

(bi  Properly  conceived  and  managed,  the 
following  are  among  the  kinds  of  existing 
activities  which  r«lat«  to  this  position — the 
removal  of  obstacles,  the  Interchange  of  per- 
sons,  coupon  schemes,  translations,  and  the 
promotion  of  positive  measures  to  facilitate 
the  freedom  of  communication.  This  im- 
plies, in  part,  that  UNESCO  will  use  its  good 
offices  and  Secretariat  to  attempt  this  on  a 
scale  which  encompasses  as  mucli  of  the 
world  as  possible. 

I  Note.— It  U  probable  tliat  the  bulk  of  the 
present  resources  of  UNTOCO  could  with  ad- 
vantage be  placed  directly  on  priorities  1.  2. 
3,  4,  and  5  which  relate  eaaentially  to  all  of 
the  major  tasks  of  UNESCO  as  set  forth  In 
the  'Decalog'  accepted  at  the  Florence 
Conference.  However,  a  second  grouping  of 
priorities  and  positions  relate  to  these  In 
spirit  and  purpose.! 

6  (a\  The  United  States  recognises  that 
UNESCO  wUl  require  urgently  for  its  own 
successful  operation  additional  knowledge  In 
order  to  deal  with  several  critical  prob- 
lems— knowledge  which  can  In  some  In- 
stances be  developed  solely  by  International 
direction  and  collaboration  In  research.  The 
United  States  will  urge  UNESCO  to  limit 
direct  Involvement  of  Its  resources  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  such  projects  The  policy 
positions  stated  above  will  Indicate,  Inter 
alia,  studies  which  would  help  UNESCO  to 
find  the  best  ways  by  which  UNESCO  can 
influence  and  modify  attitudes  and  behavior 
in  favor  of  UNESCO  objectives  and  to  find 
what  bodies  of  knowledge,  habits  of  thought, 
and  educational  experiences  will  be  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  these  ends. 

(b,'  Generally,  the  United  States  will  sup- 
port a  limited  number  of  projects  which 
attempt  to  disseminate  and  adapt  research 
findings,  or  which  are  conceived  as  essential 
parts  oi  the  training  process  In  critical  areas, 
rather  than  research  projects  per  se.  UNESCO 
should.  In  effect,  stimulate  new  research  and 
ci operative  efforts  and  mobilize  existing  re- 
search, research  resources,  experience,  and 
iMlKhts  for  lU  selected  prlortttoa. 

7  (a)  The  United  States  believes  that 
UNESCO's  sjTstems  and  use  of  commtmlca- 
tlon  can  and  must  be  Improved  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  priorities  program.  This  means 
communication  through  leadership  and  spe- 
ciiilixed  rh*""e'»,  as  well  as  so-called  mass 


media,  to  carry  Information.  Ideas,  facts, 
offlclal  statements,  and  expert  Interpreta- 
tion. 

(b)  Itass  communications  should  (1)  con- 
centrate on  UNESCO's  priori ry  task.s  as  noted 
abore;  and  «2)  seek  to  use  existing  facilities 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Government  and 
private  cperattons. 

(c)  The  united  States  vrtll  support 
UNESCO  In  plans  for  missions  which  will 
aid  member  nations  to  improve  their  facil- 
ities and  the  content  of  their  output  for 
UNESCO  objectives. 

(d)  The  United  States  will  support 
UNESCO  In  its  efforts  to  encourage  various 
member  nations  to  broaden  their  commtmi- 
catlon  resources  for  C~"ESCO  pui  poses 

(e)  The  final  position  respecting  the  pub- 
lications, editorial,  and  distribution  situation 
will  be  developed  after  a  study  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee  of  tlie  executive  board. 
Meanwhile,  the  adjustments  required  by  this 
policy  are  being  formulated.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  the  stibetance  of  the  policy  and 
program  statement  found  In  section  HI  of 
5C/PRG  15  should  be  adopted  Immediately 
by  UNESCO. 

All  UNESCO  publications  should  be  meas- 
ured by  i^ogram  criteria  and  should  be  or- 
ganised In  terms  of  publication  policy  which 
is  subject  to  continuing  review.  Tbe  United 
States  contends  that  a  decision  should  be 
made.  jaUx  to  printing  approval,  as  to  the 
category  In  which  each  publication  falls — 
ita  objective.  Its  audience,  type  of  dlsulbu- 
tlon  (tree,  sale,  or  both) .  tranalatlona.  etc. 

8.  (a)  The  United  States  will  attempt  to 
gain  acceptance  for  an  adjusted  service  for 
educatlcoial  and  cultural  reliabilltatlon 
wherein  Uneeoo  would  apply  the  small  re- 
babUitatlor  aervice  resources  entirely  for 
(1)  identifying  and  pubUclaing  needs:  (2) 
pump-priming  to  elicit  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  local  help:  and  (3)  planning.  In 
thiB  adjusted  fvogram,  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  inject  the  operating  |M-lnclp!e 
that.  In  addition  to  the  goods  and  services 
received,  the  rehabiliUUon  opportunity  fur- 
nishes an  important  educational  device 
which  enables  many  peraons  to  take  concrete 
action  In  Intanatlonal  reUtlonshlps  lead- 
ing to  greater  mutual  understanding.  The 
recipient  states  should  not  be  Umited  to 
member  states  of  UNESCO. 

(b)  The  United  States  'Vill  emphasize  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  if  the  rehabilitation 
service  and  other  sections  of  UNESCO  are 
alerty  to  the  posslbUitles  for  aiding  other  as- 
pecta  of  UNXBCO's  progrtm  by  establiahlng 
constructive  international  relationships  In 
the  course  of  operating  the  rehabilitation 
service. 

(c)  UNESCO  shoiild  endmvor  to  study 
and  to  develop  Its  portion  concerning  the 
aid  end  use  of  scholars.  Intellectuals,  and 
creative  workers  who  are  refugeee. 

(d)  The  United  States  endorses  the 
UNESCO  gift  coupon  scheme  as  one  means 
of  collecting  voluntary  contributions  from 
private  aoitrccs. 

9.  The  United  States  relteratets  Its  be- 
lief that  UNESCO,  by  Its  ocnstltutlan  and  by 
the  total  impact  Its  whole  program  can 
make,  has  an  important  role  in  stimulating 
interest  In  the  "conservation  and  protec- 
tion" of  the  world's  cultural  assets.  How- 
ever, tlie  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
support  the  specifics  contained  In  the  draft 
1953  program. 

sxTmxuartuir  postttohs 

10.  The  United  States  recxjgnizes  that  the 
success  of  any  program  formulation  depends 
upon  highly  qvullfled  personnel  aiid  leader- 
ship dedicated  to  the  Intent  of  the  program. 
Consequently,  the  United  States  and  its  na- 
tional commission  wlU  encoanigs.  ottr  most 
hlglily  qualified  dtlsens  to  serve  UNESCO 
and  UNESCO  iwograms  at  home  and  abrt»d. 

11.  The  United  States  will  urge  UNESCO 
to  encourage  the  develoijanent  and  usefulness 


of  national  commlsalotui  and  to  enlist  the 
contributions  of  individuals  and  of  private, 
natlona!,  and  International  orfanlwit  ions  to 
the  major  tasks  of  UNESCO  and  lU  national 
commissions. 

12  In  order  to  prepare  for  the  general  coo- 
fer«*nce.  the  United  Statm  has  undertaJcen  to 
develop  Its  considerations  of  the  importnnt 
policies  concerning  the  field  work,  decen- 
tralization, end  regionailzatlon  of  UNSSCO. 

13  The  clearing-house  function  of 
UNESCO  should  be  supported  when  it  Is  di- 
rected primarily  toward  the  types  of  IrJcr- 
mation.  maierials.  and  coordlnaUon  relevant 
to  UNESCO  s  prlCHrlty  taaka. 

14.  The  exchanges  of  persons  which 
UNESCO  ItseU  finances  should  be  operated 
so  as  to  serve  tha  total  program  concretely 
and  denaonstrably.  Some  of  the  reeeardx 
and  survey  work  needed  to  carry  out  spe- 
cific activities  could  well  be  performed  by 
UNESCO  fellows. 

15.  UNISCO  ueeds  the  cooperaUon  of 
semigovemmental  and  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, and  the  use  of  subventions  to 
accomplish  UNESCO's  priority  tasks  through 
their  faculties  is  Intimate.  The  organln- 
tions  should  perform  definite  tasks  "Y 
UNESCO  in  return  for  these  grants,  a^  ^  • 
dlnarlly  they  should  not  be  given  additional 
grants  in  the  form  of  oontracts.  Bovevw, 
in  this  proceu  It  la  not  InteiMlM  that 
UNESCO  should  abdicate  tU  responslbUlties 
for  the  execution  of  the  program  approved  by 
the  general  conference 

18.  The  United  SUtas  intends  to  re«>- 
amlne  the  practice  oi  fanning  out  the  work 
of  UNESCO  by  making  contracts  with  Indi- 
viduals on  the  probability  that  the  pracUoe 
should  be  curtailed  drastically.  It  Is  eon- 
ccivable  thtkt  a  niimber  of  the  surveys.  ra> 
ports,  etc..  now  being  done  by  consultants,  or 
by  conferences  aiMl  meetings  of  experts, 
could  be  done  by  members  of  the  secretariat 
or  without  meetings.  The  United  States  will 
seek  to  determine  whstho  there  is  now 
thorough  preliminary  planning  and  follow - 
up  on  the  proposed  seminars,  conferences, 
and  committee  meetings. 

17.  An  lmp(ataat  function  of  UNESCO  is 
to  evolve  and  estahll^  Donu  of  Intematlcn- 
al  action  in  lU  area  ol  uompeteoce.  These 
standards  and  accepted  procedures  will  be 
set  forth  in  documeuu  ranging  from  formal 
agreements  to  deacrlptive  reporta.  Sxperl- 
ence  has  indicated  that  formal  sgreemsnts 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  so  that  such 
agreements  do  not  languish  and  can  be 
brought  into  force  within  a  reasonabU 
length  of  time. 


iBTettif  •!»■  of  Adiritiet  of  Stelt 
Dc|»wtMMt  EaployM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  rrsTHSTLVunA 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  ISSl 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  tn 
the  RironD,  I  Include  the  followtng  let- 
ters: 

MsT  14.  1951. 
Mr.  Casl  mruKLsrm. 
Department  of  Stat«. 

Washington ,  D.  C. 
Dess  Mi.  BmcxLsmz;  I  have  }ust  read  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  by 
Victor  Rlesel  In  which  he  involves  one  of  your 
employees.  Edith  Cameron  Wall. 

Before  making  further  Investigation  Into 
this  matter  I  should  like  to  have  a  detailed 
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explanation  from  ttw  D«p«rtment  with  par- 
tlctUar  r«fer«n«  to  MIm  WaU  •  authority  to 
■peak  for  th«  Department,  m  well  as  any 
Information  which  you  may  furnUh  a«  to 
tb«  Talldtty  of  the  sUlement  made  In  the 
article  by  Mr.  Rleaal. 

Truatlng  I  may  have  your  prompt  advice. 

Z  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pbakcis  E.  WALTCa. 

Dartrrr  Dwifa  ^carrMT  of  Stat*. 

Washington.  May  25,  1951. 
The  Hcmorsbte  Piakcu  B.  Waltis, 
House  of  Repreaentativfs. 

Mt  Daaa  Ma.  Waltsb:  I  have  your  letter 
of  May  14.  1951  in  which  you  requested  the 
Department's  comment  on  an  article  appear- 
Inf  In  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  May  14. 
1951.  under  the  byline  ol  BIr.  Victor  Rleeel. 
This  article  alleges  that  Miss  Edith  C&meron 
Wail,  "a  representative  ol  the  State  Depart- 
ment visited  the  most  strategic  waterfront 
union  headqtiarters  in  this  country  and 
urfcd  Its  leaders  to  have  their  followers  re- 
fuse to  losril  guns  and  ammo  on  ships  rushing 
mUltary  supplies  to  our  friends  in  Eiirope  " 
A  furtber  allegation  is  that  Miss  Wall,  "pre- 
sented a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Maurloe  Tobln,  which  in  effect,  urged  union 
luailsn  to  cooperate  with  her  "  The  union 
oOcial  whom  Miss  Wall  Is  supposed  to  have 
attempted  to  Influence  ajnd  to  whom  she  is 
supposed  to  have  presented  the  letter  Is 
IdentifVad  in  the  Riesel  ai-tlcle  as  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Ryan,  praldenr  of  the  mtematlonal  Long- 
Bhoremen's  Association. 

TlM  dapMtment  was  considerably  puzzled 
by  the  RleacI  article,  particularly  inasmuch 
•s  his  vmrlo\a  charges  agtJnst  Miss  Wall  had 
never  been  called  to  our  attention,  either 
oOclaUy  or  unoOcUlly.  by  Mr.  Ryan  or  any 
otb«  imion  ofllcial.  Moreover,  it  Is  to  be 
Inferred  from  the  article  that  the  alleged 
Incident  occurred  fairly  recently — yet.  Miss 
WaU  haa  lM«n  stationed  In  New  Delhi.  India 
Blnee  July  1960.  HoweviT,  the  Department 
tmoMdlatety  tnstttuted  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion at  tha  matter. 

This  lBT«srtica^<"^  established  to  the  De- 
partments eomplete  satisfaction  that  Miss 
WaB  dM  hSTe  an  int«^ew  with  Mr.  Ryan  on 
Ifsrcb  •.  1980.  but  except  for  this  fact,  there 
fs  no  tMSlB  for  Mr.  Rleeel 's  allegations.  With 
Nfwrtf  to  tiM  Mwcfa  9.  1900.  interview,  Mr. 
Ryan  took  sae^^on  to  some  of  Miss  Wall's 
quastkHis  as  hs  understood  them  and  on  the 
foUowli^  4Mf  he  wired  Or.  Steelman.  evi- 
dsneliv  iHMstlsfirTinn  aad  Inqtiirlng  of  her 
baeksraimd.  This  led  to  an  inunediate  in- 
vastlgatkm  d  Miss  Wall :  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Labor  not  ODly  examined  her  rec- 
ord, ladudlng  her  previous  security  Investl- 
Satton.  but  invsstlcated  with  partictilar  care 
her  part  In  the  interview  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
M  part  Of  tbls  tnvestlgmti<»i.  other  labor 
Issdsn  wttb  whom  Mlsa  Wall  had  talked 
tfurix^  ths  vsak  of  March  7,  19S0,  were  ques- 
tionsd.  Tbsss  ofltelais  were  emphatic  that 
mas  WaU  had  said  nothing  to  them  which 
wouM  corroborate  Mr.  Byanl  rcscUon  and 
Indeed  vato  high  in  their  praise  oS  hm  ability 
and  oooadsntknisness. 

On  ths  baslB  ttf  the  State  and  Labor  De- 
partmsnta*  investigations.  Dr.  Steelman  in- 
fcrmsd  lir.  Byan  that  he  was  convinced  that 
IflM  WaU  was  *^ntlraly  in  the  clear."  Since 
l£r.  Ryaa  ondsnced  no  dlasatisfaetion  with 
the  r^iort  as  ths  matter,  either  at  that  time 
or  subssqwsnUy.  and  since  the  charges  con- 
tained la  ths  Btasel  article  of  May  14.  a  year 
Uter,  ««rs  aoC  spedfled  In  Mr.  Ryan's  com- 
plaint to  Or.  Steelman.  I  stdmiit  that  the 
Department's  amaatmsnt  at  this  article  is 
undststuidBbls.  As  a  matter  erf  fact,  the 
fiepartipsnt,  in  tIsw  of  the  facts  which  I 
.s^o«  tm  this  Isttsr.  is  still  at  a  loss  to 
Mr.  ntsiil's  mottrss  la  making 
■Bjvsttflable  and  rtamattnc  ehargss 
•bis  and  dsTOtsd  pabUe  ssrrant. 
IB  tbm  BBttar  vs  ths  fol- 


Early  in  the  sprln;?  of  I'jM)  M;*.s  Wai:  re- 
turned from  her  a«si«nraent  :r.  C.  penh.i  f ;. 
where  she  had  df-mf  ns-r.t'ed  exec-:".  ;..i; 
aptitude  in  reportlai;  'in  f^reun  li^b<  r  :ii.  .e. 
menu  The  Deparimcnf.  decided  t.,  ?lve  her 
further  labor  r^portui^  tr.iii.i:-^  prerar.Ht.Ty 
to  rea»alj?nlnij  her  abfjad  a^  an  Hs.s.s'ai.t 
labor  attache  Theref  re,  Miss  W.i:;  «.v3 
given  labor  training  bn'h  in  -he  D^par-n-.fT.t 
of  State  and  by  the  0;par'r^fnt  of  Lab.if 
Part  of  this  trau.ir.g  lr.V'j:\£»d  acquain:in.< 
herself  with  the  latest  develjuments  in  the 
United  States  labor  movement  by  visitlri; 
union  headquarters  and  tallcin^  to  union  ufB- 
cials.  In  pursuini;  thU  c  -irse.  she  vlsltPd. 
among  others,  the  Interna: mnftl  Lone^ht-re- 
men's  Association  In  Nex  Y  .rlc  and  'a.ked 
to  Mr.  Ryan,  the  associati  r.  s  presiden' 
This  interview  was  arranired  t.  Mis.?  W,.-;  i 
own  initiative  at  the  sUi?Kesti>:n  or  sever  a 
other  union  ofSclals  to  whcm  she  had  talked 

Some  of  the  questions  Miss  Wa'.i  a-sked 
Mr.  Ryan  apparently  antagunized  him.  The 
day  after  the  Interview.  March  10,  13.'>0  Mr. 
Ryan  telegraphed  Dr  John  R  -'^'.eelman.  tr.e 
Assistant  to  the  Presiden*.  as  foi:.T*-s: 

"Was  Interviewed  yesterday  bv  one  Ethfl 
Cameron  WaU.  piiri^irtm^  ::■  represer^.*  N  *h 
State  and  Labor  Department.s  Her  pers'  nal 
views  on  longshoremen  In  this  country  load- 
ing arms  for  France  did  not  coincide  with 
views  of  the  A  P  of  L  .  ITF.  or  American 
Labor  movement     What  Is  her  backgrniind  ■' 

At  Dr.  Stee'.man's  request,  both  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  th"  Department  of 
Labor  thoroughly  investigated  the  Incident 
and  established  to  their  complete  satistar- 
tlon  that  althcui.h  Miss  WaU  mlgh:  have 
asked  some  tactless  questions  In  regard  to 
the  internal  op>erations  of  the  union,  she 
had  not  expressed  any  views  in  regard  t  > 
American  longshoremen's  loading  arms  f  t 
Prance  nor  in  any  way  misrepresented  United 
States  policy  in  this  matter  She  did  men- 
tion to  Mr.  Ryan  that  there  h&d  been  strike 
threats  in  French  ports  in  connection  with 
military  assistance  program  shipments  and 
that  generally  such  Communist-directed 
action  did  not  occur  In  isolated  areas  In 
this  connection  she  asked  him  If  he  antici- 
pated agitation  for  sympathy  strikes  in 
American  ports.  (This  question  could  hardly 
be  judged  as  ar  expression  of  views  or  as 
Improper.)  Dr.  Steelman  then  replied  to 
Mr.  Ryan  who  in  turn  acknowledged  this 
reply.  Copies  of  Mr  Ryan's  telegram  to  Dr. 
Steelman,  Dr.  Steelman's  reply,  and  Mr 
Ryan  s  acknowledgment  are  enclijsed  fcr 
your  Information.  I  am  also  enclosing  a 
copy  of  Miss  Wall's  own  report  of  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Feeling  that  the  case  had  been  settled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  havin.; 
established  Miss  Wall's  part  In  the  matter, 
the  Department  assigned  her  to  New  Delhi, 
India,  as  assistant  labor  attache  She  has 
been  in  New  Delhi  since  her  arrival  there, 
July  22,  1950.  No  more  was  heard  of  the 
cise  until  the  publication  of  Mr.  Riesel  s 
article  on  May  14,  1951 

The  May  14,  1951,  article  charees,  amonz 
other  things,  (ai  that  Miss  Wall  urged  lead- 
era  of  the  longshoremen 's  union  to  have 
their  followers  refuse  to  load  guns  and  ammo 
on  ships  rushing  military  supplies  to  our 
friends  In  Europe";  and  «b)  'hat  she  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Ryan  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Tobin  urging  union  officials  to  cooperate 
with  her. 

Both  of  these  charges  are  especially  serious 
when  taken  In  the  general  conte.xt  ot  the 
whole  article  for  it  might  reatonably  be  in- 
ferred that  Miss  Wall  was  conducting  some 
sort  of  pro-Communist  activity  under  the 
guise  of  oSlcial  sanction.  Yet  none  of  the 
other  Amftrican  labor  officials  whom  Miss 
Wall  visited,  either  before  or  after  her  In- 
terrisw  with  Mr.  Ryan,  have  given  any  Indi- 
cation vhatsoevnr  that  her  views,  actions,  or 
eonduet  wars  questionable.  Furthermore. 
at  ths  Dspartment's  request  the  United 
StMss  Ambassador  to  India,  1*.  Loy  Hender- 
OOB,  qussttODsd  Miss  Wall  In  regard  to  the 


r'r.  ire-;  ind  irfs'  weeit  he  wired  the  Depart- 
:  .h:  •  •  r.  ,'.  \li.-ij-  W.ill  categorically  denies  both 
c.a.'-.res  In  '.his  connection.  I  .should  liice 
Uj  p.,;nt  /It  that  during  the  week  of  her 
visits  to  v;;rii.<U3  union  headquarters  last  year, 
amonx  *(.'■  <,r..:-,n  i/fR.-.a;*  Mi.sa  Wall  mter- 
▼lewe.i  ::.  ,,<i(l.i.-n\  to  Mr,  Ryan  were  the  fol- 
ic .ing: 

Mark  Starr.  eclurari.>na!  director  of  Inter- 
na-lonal  Ladles   Cl  irment   W.irk»r3  Union. 

Jay  Lovestone  direct^-r  of  Ui'ernational  ac- 
tiaiies  of  ILCiWU. 

J  ;■:■••«  H^'ritir.an.  director  al  the  Joint  dress 
b.  1..'!,:      :   !I/iWU 

M<  -r.s  lusi.^witz.  New  York  City  CIO 
C'iUncU. 

Wniv  J    r>.irchain.  International  Transport 

W    Trl-'S 

J  is-1  fi  C:irr;in.  Na'ional  Maritime   Union 

F;  ^r^-i.;-"-  Mar.^Ton,  Associated  Actors  and 
Ar"     •-      s.  r-'on    Actors   Guild. 

Eie<i;i.ir  C'jit.  director,  American  Labor  Ed- 
u:-.tlon  Service. 

Jacob  S.  Poiofaky.  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union. 

G  IS  Tv'.er.  ILGWU. 

H.;ch  Brnwn,  New  England  representative 
f  r  the  Textile  Workers.  Union. 

The  Depar'ment  has  made  a  point  of  again 
askmij  i:'ertain  r.1  these  union  officials  whether 
anytlunb?  Miss  Wall  said  in  her  conversation 
wi"h  riu'm  would  corroborate  the  charges 
cuntrtined  in  the  Riesel  article  or  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  article.  Again  they  have 
stated  categorically  that  Miss  Wall's  state- 
ments and  conduct  during  her  visits  with 
them  could  not  p<j.ssibly  be  construed  to  cor- 
roborate the  charges. 

It  .'hould  be  a  matter  of  record  that  Miss 
Wall  has  had  a  complete  seciirity  investiga- 
tion, and  I  can  say  that  her  security  file  does 
not  s.huw  a  single  derogatory  reference.  Miss 
Wa:;  w  rked  In  various  private  companies 
prii  r  to  accepting  employment  with  the 
S'ate  Department,  including  FreejMDrt  Sul- 
phur Co.  (New  York),  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co  (New  Yorki,  Barrett  Associates  (New- 
York  ,  Francis  H  Leggett  b  Co.  (New  York). 
Montgomery  Ward  k  Co.  (niinols),  Talon. 
Inc  (Pennsylvania).  All  employees  and  offi- 
cials of  these  companies  Interviewed,  includ- 
ing her  Immediate  superiors,  speak  well  of 
her  and  her  ability. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  should  like  '.o  re- 
iterate that  the  Department  considers  the 
aHein^-.';ns  against  Miss  Wall,  made  by  Mr. 
Riese;  .5  article  of  May  14,  1961,  to  be  unwar- 
ranted and  without  basis  in  fact. 

I  am  enchasing  for  your  informat.on  a 
chronology  of  pertinent  events  bearing  upon 
Miss  Wall's  case,  including  certain  doci  men- 
tat  in  which  may  be  of  Interest. 

I  ,;n  glad  to  make  this  report  to  you  for  it 
is  important  for  men  In  your  position  to  be 
In.'irmed  of  the  facts  in  matters  of  thii  kind 
and  that  attempts  to  besmirch  conscientious 
and  devoted  public  servants  do  not  g)  un- 
ch.vlienged. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CAaUSLX  H.    HtTMILS  NX. 


Addreti  by  tb«  Secretary  of  the  Treisary 
Before  the  Boad  Club  of  Ckicaco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSOfi 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  LTnTKD  SI  ATES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1951 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  I»resl- 
dent,  I  &sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recou 
a  very  exixllent  addreaa  delivcrsd  k  f  tbm 
able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Joim  W. 
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Snyder  before  the  Bond  Club  of  Chicago. 
111.  on  June  13.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  primed  m  the  RECoai>. 

as  folio'*'i; 

I  wf-icime  every  occasitn  which  brings 
n:e  lo  Chicago  Eiich  time  I  return,  I  8.m 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  Chicago  is  un- 
douh^edly  one  of  the  most  vital  of  Amer- 
ic:in  cKiri  Millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  think  cf  vour  city  as  the  very  heart 
trf  A.mrTica  Tliev  think  of  your  achleve- 
ment.s  and  the  way  of  life  which  you  have 
developed  here  as  the  emtiodiment  of  Amer- 
'.canism— still  the  newest  and  most  pro- 
gressive philosophy  in  the  world  tiXiay 

I  use  that  term  Americanism  advisedly. 
Hard  es  it  la  to  define  the  concept  cf  Amer- 
icanism 'o  others,  we  ourselves  have  no 
doubt  ai  to  its  meaning.  It  stands  for  the 
Irventl-.-eness  and  unbending  cotirage  which 
has  invigorated  each  generation  of  Amer- 
ica.".s  and  which  has  built  our  Nation.  It 
stands  for  the  right  cf  each  citizen  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  act  with  others  for  the 
comm.on  good. 

Todav.  these  qualities  are  on  trial.  Ail  ■-.! 
the  values  which  we  have  buiit  up  over  the 
years  of  our  history  are  being  threatened. 

When  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  attacked 
a  vear  ago,  there  were  lew  who  failed  to 
see  'hat  the  dark  cloud  of  Communlet  ag- 
gressi  n  overshadowed  not  one  small  na- 
tion but  freemen  eve.-ywhere.  Dxirlng  these 
p-s-war  years,  we  ha^e  learned  to  recognize 
artack.s  on  freedom  elsewhere  in  the  world 
i.,T  What  they  are— the  spearhead  of  a  drive 
ag-ainst  our  country  and  our  way  cf  Ule. 
We  hare  learned  that  to  rem&ln  free,  we 
must  stand  in  Arm  alliance  with  other 
right-thinking  nations  while  mustering  to 
the  utmost  our  own  strength. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it— the  de- 
fense of  freedom  is  just  beginning;  and  its 
outcome  wiii  depend,  in  very  large  part,  on 
the  fuiid.-imental  strength  of  the  American 
pe<^p!e. 

Thi";  is  a  2-Jod  time  for  us  to  review  the 
basic  resources  which  our  Nation  has  for 
defending  our  freedom;  and  partlcxilarly.  the 
«t-e-.e'hening  factors  which  have  been  added 
to  Jiir  economy  in  the  brief  period  since 
the  close  cf  World  War  II. 

Fl-.e  ycsrs  .'^go.  ■when  I  became  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurv.  hostilities  had  been  over 
less  than  a  vear.  Our  internal  problems 
cf  adjustment  to  peacetime  conditions  ap- 
peared f<.irmidable  indeed,  and  were  giving 
rise  to  manv  pessimistic  forecasts.  Abroad, 
the  fear  of  Nazi  tyranny  had  vanished:  but 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  faced  im- 
mediate problems  in  providing  the  ele- 
mental necessities  of  life  to  miUlorw  of 
their  people— in  addition  to  the  Immense 
ta<ks  of  rehabUitati'''n  and  reconstruction 
w'-.ich    lav   ahead. 

DesDite  all  of  these  obstacles,  we  had  new 
hope  for  our  own  Nation  and  for  the  cause  of 
peace  throughout  the  world.  Here  at  home. 
the  war  vears  had  demonstrated  as  never  be- 
fore th-?  almoRt  boundless  productive  capac- 
ity cf  the  American  economy.  Those  who 
locked  on  our  future  with  misgiving  consti- 
tuted onlv  a  small  minority.  They  were  far 
CUT  numbered  by  the  great  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple who  had  full  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
our  economy  to  move  forward  without  seri- 
ous interruption.  In  the  international  area, 
also,  our  hope  wms  that  a  new  era  was  be- 
gmnme.  The  United  Nations — organized 
even  before  the  end  of  hostilities— was  al- 
ready functioning  as  an  Instrument  for  joint 
progress  toward  the  common  goal  of  greater 
well-being  for  people  everywhere. 

The  problems  ahead  of  us  on  VJ-day. 
therefore,  while  they  looked  large,  were  not 
dlsmavlne  to  the  American  people.  We  were 
confident  of  our  abUity  both  to  continue  our 
own  progress,  and  to  give  necessary  encour- 
agement to  others. 


The  yean  since  have  been  yean  of  tre- 
mendous accomplishment.  Thej-  have  been 
years  of  tremendous  progress  toward  the 
peacetime  objectives  which  we  set  for  our- 
selves at  the  close  cf  World  War  n. 

Let  us  see  what  these  achievements  have 
heen. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  an  unparalleled 
economic  expansion  in  the  United  States  la 
the  year  since  the  w;ir. 

Our  population  has  mcreased  by  13,000.000 
in  the  postwar  period  alone — a  more  rapid 
growth  than  had  occtirred  during  any  equiva- 
lent period  in  the  past.  The  physical  output 
of  otxr  mdustrta!  plant  has  Lncrensed  by  one- 
third — but  capacity  in  many  instances  has 
moved  ahead  even  faster.  Since  the  end  of 
the  war  American  industry  has  carried 
through  the  greatest  investment  program 
In  history.  Private  industry  has  put  well 
over  tlOCOOCOOCOOO  into  new  plant  and 
equipment — more  than  double  the  amount 
we  spent  to  increase  our  production  capacity 
In  all  of  World  War  H. 

To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  highlights 
in  the  expansion  of  our  production  i acui- 
ties—steel  capacity  U  up  ov«r  13  percent: 
and  further  Increases  are  under  way.  Our 
proven  oU  reeervea  have  been  raised  by 
one-fourth.  The  aluminum  Industry  has 
launched  a  new  program  for  Increased  out- 
put which  wiU  make  poeelble  a  capacity  of 
1J00,000  tons  by  the  end  of  1952— well 
above  the  World  War  II  peak.  We  are  pro- 
ducing electricity  at  a  rate  higher  by  about 
65  percent.  The  chemical  industry  has 
doubled  its  capacity,  and  in  so  doing.  It  has 
provided  new  and  spectacular  examples  of 
the  American  genius  for  adapting  scienUflc 
discoveries  and  inventions  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  mass  market. 

Agricultural  efliciency,  likewise,  has  moved 
steadily  forward.  Thl«  year  there  are  over 
4.000,000  tractors  In  use  on  American  farms. 
as  compared  with  about  2,500,000  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

While  these  capital  investment  programs 
were  being  carried  forward  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate,  our  financial  and  economic 
structure  continued  to  show  exceptional 
strength  and  reailience.  Recurrent  predic- 
tions of  a  postwar  economic  collapee  have 
proved  unfounded.  Each  year  we  have 
moved  on  to  new  records  of  employment 
and  Income.  The  summer  peak  ol  civilian 
employment  last  year,  for  example,  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  almost  62,500.000 — 4.500.- 
000  greater  than  in  the  summer  of  the  first 
postwar  year. 

All  in  aU,  our  readjtistment  to  normal 
competitive  markets  was  accomplished  In 
natural  stride,  with  practically  none  of  the 
dislocations  which  occurred  after  Wcr.d 
War  I. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  Treasury, 
through  its  fiscal  policies,  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  control  of  Infia- 
t:cn  and  to  the  over-all  economic  weU-be- 
Uxg  of  the  country.  Smce  June  1946  the 
Federal  debt  has  been  reduced  by  about 
tl5,000.000,000.  This  has  been  accomplished 
despite  the  need  for  heavy  budget  expendi- 
tures to  aid  economic  recovery  abroad  and, 
more  recently,  the  need  to  maintain  an  ap- 
prooriaut  level  of  miUtary  preparedncM  at 
home.  Half  of  this  « 15. 000. 000. 000  reduction 
resulted  from  the  application  of  surplus  cash 
left  oyex  from  war  financing.  The  other 
half,  however,  represented  debt  reduction 
reeulting  solely  from  an  over -all  budget  sur- 
plus In  excess  of  $7,000,000,000  ^uiiug  this 
period. 

The  debt  reduction  of  1 15. 000,000,000  wae 
directed  entirely  to  Federal  »ecurity  holdings 
of  the  commercial  banking  swtem — the  moet 
Infiationary  kind  of  debt  crwnership.  Pri- 
vate Bonbank  holdlngB  of  Government  secu- 
rities ahowed  no  decline — a  remarkable  fact 
in  view  of  the  rapid  ecoccmic  expansion 
which  h»s  taken  place  since  June  1B4S.  In- 
surance  companies   and  savings   banks   to- 


gether reduced  their  holdlafs  of  Ooveni- 
ment  securities  by  more  than  WiXKJ.OOO.OOO. 
to  help  finance  the  poetwar  expansion  uf 
mdustry  and  home  bmldiug.  but  this  iiqtu- 
dation  was  completely  offset  by  continued 
increiises  m  Government  security  holdings 
by  ether  private  investors  outsld**  ol  the 
banks,  such  as  pension  funds  and  Industrial 
and  mercantile  corpcrathjns. 

The  savings- bond  program  h«.»  be«n  an 
important  contributing  factor  in  the  success 
cf  debt-management  policy  In  keeping  a 
laree  proportion  of  the  debt  in  the  hands  of 
nonbank  owners.  The  value  of  savings  bondjj 
outstanding  his  gone  up  by  •»,000.0<:'0,0'JO 
smce  June  1946—54,000,000,000  in  E  bonda 
alone  This  Increase  has  taken  place  In  the 
face  ol  widespread  predictions  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  that  the  pdstwar  era  would 
see  a  wholesale  liquidation  of  savings 
bonds— a  Uqtudatlon  which  never  mattrtal- 
lz*xi. 

There  has  been  discuaalon  in  the  public 
press  about  the  sales  and  redemptiorji  of 
series  "E"  bonds  during  the  past  several 
months  An  unheralded  but  brigbt  spot  in 
the  program  relates  to  the  Increased  sales 
of  the  popular  136  and  •50  denomination 
bonds.  During  the  first  five  calendar  months 
of  1951  the  sales  of  these  two  denominations 
were  about  11  percent  ahead  of  the  compara- 
ble period  in  1950.  This  increase  undoubt- 
edly reflect*,  to  a  great  extent,  the  fine  work 
which  has  been  done  through  the  personal 
mterest  of  top  managetnent  and  labor,  since 
Korea,  in  stlmuUting  employee  perUclpa- 
tion  in  the  p«yroil -savings  plan. 

In  lu  savings-bond  pra«rum,  the  Treasury 
has  been  mterested  not  only  in  seillng  bonds 
but  in  aiding  the  idea  of  eeUing  thriit;  and 
this  program,  too.  has  had  outstanding  suc- 
cess. The  Increase  of  18  percent  in  the  sav- 
ings bond  holdings  at  Individuala  during  tlM 
past  5  years  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
savings-bond  program  ha*  not  been  com- 
petitive with  otlier  forms  of  savings,  for  dur- 
ing that  p«-kjd,  ttiere  has  been  an  Increaee 
of  25  percent  in  mutuai-savlnga-bank  de- 
posits. 40  percent  In  Ule  insurance,  and  85 
percent  in  savings  and  loan  abarca. 

The  various  figures  I  have  cited  add  up  to 
an  impreeaive  record  of  postwar  economic 
progrees.  They  mark  a  signiflcant  further 
improvement  tn  the  economic  poeltton  and 
the  standard  of  Uvlng  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican concimaer. 

To  picture  this  Improvement  in  adequate 
perspective,  one  must  go  back  to  the  prewar 
period.  If.  for  Instance,  we  go  back  to  1939 — 
the  vear  the  war  began  in  Etirope— for  our 
compsj-iaon  of  living  standards,  and  make 
full  allowance  for  the  large  increase  in  taxes, 
sorae  startling  facts  appear. 

We  are  all  aware,  of  course,  that   prices 
have  risen  greatly  sioce  1939.     But  Incomes 
after  taxes   have   moved  ah«ad  even  faster. 
The  truly  significant  fact — and  one  to  which 
lltUe  attention  ha*  been  given— U  that  the 
average    per   capita   Income   in   the    United 
State*  today,  after  taxes,  will  buy  almo*t  40 
percent  more  In  actual  goods  and  servicas 
than  the  average  per  capita  Income  in  1939- 
Moreover     people    today    csn    buy    mimy 
things   which   in    earliw    years    were   either 
not  avaUaole  at  all,  or  were  available  only 
to    a    limited    number.     There    has    been    a 
growth  unprecedented  in  economic  history 
m  the  incomes  of  the  middle  group.     This 
growth  has  greatly  enlarged  the  market  for 
the    products   cf    American    agriculture    and 
industry— and  greatly  enlarged,  also,  the  p3«- 
sibilities  for  profitable  buainess  operaUoas. 
Our  l-lgher  per  capita  purcnasing  power 
shows  up  in  many  ways,  when  w«   take  a 
closer  look  at  the  actual  quantity   figure*. 
It  shows  up  in  a   greater  consumption  o« 
nteat  per  person — an  mcreaae  of  almost  one- 
fifth  over  the  period;  in  the  ri**  In  per  capita 
consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry,  of  ftuld 
milk,  and  «if   fresh  and  canned   vegetable*. 
It  shows   up   in   the  large   increase   in   the 
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TttMiuln  eont«ot  of  our  CUeU.  It  Is  rrldent 
tn  Um  BMW  UM  of  tb«  CMW  drags,  sucb  m 
pvolcUiln — ▼Irtuany  unknown  b«far«  tli« 
war— And  to  tb*  dvcUnlnf  prlcM  at  tb«M 
drufs  whlcli  tMv*  mccompantcd  thtti  in- 
ercued  output.  It  Is  nfUctctf  In  the  grow- 
ing  numlMrs  of  Anwrtcsn  funllles  wbo  are 
■bl«  to  ftffnnl  automobllM.  radios.  teiCTlslon 
sets,  nylon  clothing,  and  other  n«w  eon- 
TcnlsnoM  and  luxurlss.  While  our  popula- 
tloG  has  tneraaaad  18  percent  over  the  pre- 
war fVgure,  auto  reflsttatlona,  for  example, 
ha-ze  jumpad  M  percent.  Since  1039.  the 
number  of  telephones  In  use  has  doubled: 
and  the  number  of  homes  equipped  with 
electrldtr  has  risen   by  almoet  two-thirds. 

And,  la  addition  to  being  able  to  buy  more 
actual  goods  and  sanrlces  than  at  any  time 
in  tlie  past,  there  la  a  notable  Improvement 
In  the  puallty  of  the  products  which  we  buy 
and  the  milioa  at  our  command.  Work- 
manship is  finer,  techniques  have  advanced, 
matartaii  are  superior,  styles  are  Improved 
and  mora  fuaetiaoal.  and  the  wearing  quality 
of  our  products  toda.'  la  much  better.  These 
li  ipmisiiniils  alone  would  make  It  appro- 
priata  tor  manv  of  today's  goods  and  serv- 
leaa  to  eaamand  a  premium  in  price  as 
eooiparad  with  Itema  of  slmlLxr  character 
tB  pperioua  year*. 

I  bava  d««aUed  theee  facu  at  soma  length. 
thTfanet  the  actual  record  of  our  economy  la 
l^rt  to  be  obaoured  by  our  concentration  on 
the  auiilas  and  problems  of  the  present. 
The  truly  remarkable  industrial  achleve- 
aients  of  this  period — together  with  the 
growing  economic  strength  of  individual 
American  famillca— should  give  ua  all  re- 
newed eoniMenee  in  the  resilience  and  basic 
power  at  the  American  free-enterprise  sya- 
tom. 

Our  record  of  economic  ivogress  at  home, 
moreover,  tails  only  part  of  the  story.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war  we  have  seen  the  suc- 
eaesful  turolag  back  of  Communist  expan- 
sion in  various  parts  of  the  world — a  de- 
velopment which  has  moved  hand  In  hand 
with  economic  recovery  and  growth. 

Shortly  aftar  the  end  of  the  war,  you  wUl 
reeaU.  increasing  Communist  pressure  on 
Oiaata  and  Turkey  was  threatening  to  draw 
thoaa  eouatrlea  behind  the  iron  cxirtaln.  In 
Xtaly  and  Vranoe.  also,  the  Communist  thrust 
for  powar  was  reaching  alarming  propor- 
tions. Paopla  ware  himgry  and  cold.  They 
ware  vulnerable  to  the  false  promises  of  the 
OoBUUunUi  dictators. 

Hie  danffara  of  this  situation  were  well 
raeoffntaatf.  Prognuns  for  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  for  help  to  Western  Surope  were 
put  into  aotton.  The  Marshall  plan,  in  par- 
tletiiar.  marked  a  notable  development  In 
tntematienal  eoopwation.  It  haa  ahown  vls- 
B>ly  constroetive  results — reaulta  which  are 
fiaarlj  aaan  tn  the  strong  swing  away  from 
eommuBlaai  In  Weatam  Kurope  since  the 
•arty  paatwar  years. 

^t  la  not  generally  recognised.  I  believe, 
that  tha  reaturgance  of  industry,  trade  and 
•frieultura  since  the  IfarBhaU  plan  went  into 
oparatioB  kaa  carried  all  of  Western  Kurope 
tar  past  the  recovery  stage.  Total  litdus- 
trtal  production  in  Western  Burope  has  been 
lifted  not  merely  to  prewar  levels,  but  to 
much  higher  levels  than  in  1938.  Transpor- 
tation haa  been  restored.  Steel  production 
has  cltmhad  to  the  highest  volume  on  record, 
and  many  other  production  peaks  in  both 
tnduatry  and  agriculture  have  been  re- 
corded. 

A  slgallleant  eontrlbutlon  to  theae  devel- 
opment* haa  been  made  by  the  proframs  for 
the  afoliang*  of  information  and  experienet) 
tecSmlciana  and  others  In  partlel- 
In  the  paat  S  years,  sucti 
IMW  baan  making  ramarfcablo 
r.  aa  uiei  wbatmtng  pro- 
ow  bali^  ^KHHorad  by 
and  graopa.  Largtf  y 
m  •  rteidt  of  the  tnaptratton  ortghMklly  pro- 
nac*  bf  tiM  Maiatall  ptatt.   and  by   the 


United  Nations  programs,  the  cooperative  en- 
deavors ot  the  entire  free  world  have  ac- 
celerated. National  bamen  to  the  flow  of 
information  and  ideas  between  free  nations 
are  disappearing — to  be  replaced  by  a  stimu- 
lating Interchange  of  thought  on  an  ir.cii- 
vldual  basLs. 

This  year,  for  example,  private  organiza- 
tions alone  are  arranging  for  something  like 
40,000  exchange  visits  between  Individual.s 
and  groups  In  the  various  cooperating  coun- 
tries. The  study  programs  and  schedules 
of  these  groups  are  practical — and  they  cover 
a  wide  variety  of  Industrial  and  agricultural 
activities.  For  this  reason,  they  are  havirn? 
a  profound  effect  In  Europe  In  Great  Br:'- 
aln  and  Fiance,  In  particular,  specific  pro- 
grams to  Improve  efficiency  are  already 
bringing  startl'ng  results 

Of  even  greater  significance,  however  l.s 
the  fact  that  an  understanding  of  American 
methods  is  turning  the  minds  of  workers  and 
management  eltke  toward  a  new  and  rev  lu- 
tlonary  Idea — the  fact  that  lncreii.sin<  pro- 
ductivity Is  the  true  source  of  a  rising  star.d- 
ard*  of  living.  This  Indeed  l.s  the  great 
achievement — end  the  great  lesson— <5f  the 
American  free-enterprise  system  If  that 
lesson  Is  fully  assimilated,  the  prupas;anda 
of  communlem.  with  Its  deadening  insi-stence 
on  routine  thought  and  action,  will  have 
little  chance  of  gaining  srround 

There  Is  one  thing,  however,  which  :s  more 
Important  thin  resources  and  skills  It  is 
of  even  greater  significance  than  military 
defenses  against  aggression— vital  as  these 
are. 

The  one  priceless  possession  of  the  western 
democracies  Is  the  cause  for  which  they 
stand — human  freedom.  We  cculd  not,  if  we 
would,  confine  this  faith  to  one  area  of  the 
world.  Throughout  history  it  has  been  the 
most  dynamic  motivation  known  to  man. 
In  our  preoccupation  with  the  materia!  es- 
sentials of  defense,  we  must  not  foreet  the 
enormous  strength  of  this  single  weapon  in 
our  battle  for  a  free  world. 

Far  from  being  dismayed  by  the  dlfllculties 
and  dangers  which  surround  us,  a  full  reali- 
zation of  the  tremendous  power  which  the 
concept  of  freedom  haa  always  exercised  o*  er 
men's  minds  sbotild  give  tis  heart  and  cour- 
age. The  first  nations  to  achieve  freec'.om 
had  to  make  their  struggles  alone  Today 
there  are  many  of  us.  and  we  are  united  m  a 
cauae  which  has  been  the  hope  of  men  every- 
where for  many  thousands  of  years 

Against  this  background  the  decision  made 
by  the  member  governments  of  the  United 
Nations  to  defend  the  Korean  Republic 
against  unwarranted  attack  is  of  overwhelm- 
ing significance.  It  has  vitalized  all  of  the 
other  efforts  of  peaceful  nations  to  defend 
their  Joint  freedom  and  widen  the  area  in 
which  men  can  live  without  fear  This  ac- 
tion. In  which  our  Government  has  taken  a 
leading  part,  may  well  mark  a  great  turning 
point  In  the  effort  to  eliminate  war 

In  the  13  months  since  the  outbreak  of  ag- 
greeslon  in  Korea,  we  have  rapidly  expanded 
our  military  preparedness  The  North  .At- 
lantic Pact  has  been  further  Implemented 
for  mutual  defense.  Strong  military  aid  and 
leadership  are  being  extended  to  Western 
European  countries  In  a  coordinated  mutual 
aaalstance  program.  Continued  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  development,  testing,  and 
production  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
new  t3rpes  of  war  materials.  The  Nation  has 
embarked  on  a  great  new  military  production 
program  which  Is  turning  out  for  our  Armed 
Forces  the  most  modern  weapons  our  hiven- 
tlva  ability  can  devise. 

TtM  developments  of  the  postwar  years. 
tharcfore.  make  it  dear  beyond  a  doubt  that 
wa  have  tba  basic  strength  necessary  to  de- 
fend oar  flaedottt.  The  rjpremacy  of  our 
produetlva  power  la  imqiieatianed.  We  have 
an  indoatrlal  potential  for  war  production 
far  eaceedlng  that  of  any  other  country, 
whila   at   the   same  time   eaaential   civilian 


ne*-d.s  ure  readily  being  supplied.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that,  short  of  all-out  war,  our  prcduc- 
tive  potentiality  In  this  country  Is  s  .rong 
enough  to  ab8<irb  our  vastly  expandeU  de- 
fense needs,  while  at  the  same  time  rialn- 
taiiii:!.,'  the  civilian  economy  at  a  high  level. 
Our  allies  in  the  cause  of  freedom  are  [Tow- 
ing stronger.  The  outward  thrusts  of  com- 
mu:u.-,ni  have  been  succeasfuliy  repellec  and 
the  tree  world  is  united  In  its  determln  itlon 
to  build  up  an  invincible  defense. 

The  developments  of  the  postwar  yea;  s.  In 
short,  can  give  us  full  confidence  that  th-  one 
road  oiock  to  peaceful  progress — the  threat 
of  Communist  aRgresslon — will  eventual  y  be 
rem  >.ed.  and  that  our  Nation  can  then  look 
f  rA-ard  to  a  new  era  of  world  peace  and 
•*-r;irir!  pro.sperity. 

Th:.H  IS  our  goal.  As  President  Tnman 
once  s<j  etiectively  said,  "We  seek  a  pea  :ef ul 
world,  a  prosperous  world,  a  free  world,  a 
world  of  good  neighbors,  living  on  terru  of 
equal. ty  and  mutual  respect." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CUIOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.iTES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1951 

Mr  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  (om- 
mencement  address  entitled  "Democracy 
Is  Our  Strength,"  dehvered  by  Mrs.  i:ilen 
S.  Woodward.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Relations.  Federal  Security 
Agency,  at  Winthrop  College,  the  Sauth 
Carolina  college  for  women,  at  Hock 
Hill.  S    C  ,  June  3.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad'iress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ri:ord, 
as  follows: 

Democract  Is  Oxm  Stuencth 
I  By  Sirs    Ellen  S.  Woodward) 

Ir.  meeting  his  class  one  day.  the  n  aster 
s.i;d  and  what  would  you  learn  of  me?" 
The  students  responded,  "teach  us  h'  w  to 
live  .ir.d  to  work  with  our  fellow  men."  And 
lo.  the  masters  heart  was  tnjubled.  f '  r  his 
learninii  touched  not  on  these  things.  Yet, 
developing  skill  In  living  and  working  with 
our  fell.!*-  men  constitutes  the  maic  task 
the  nations  of  the  world  face  today,  i  nd  It 
constitutes  the  main  problem  we  as  indi- 
viduals face  in  our  dally  relationships  with 
ethers 

Startins;  with  the  world  points  of  vl«w.  for 
this  is  a  day  of  globular  thinking,  we  know 
from  the  very  headlines  of  our  daily  >apers 
th.it  this  old  terrestrial  ball  of  ours  rt  ughly 
has  been  splitting  Into  two  major  otblts — 
one  IS  oriented  toward  totalitarianism,  which 
means  government  by  one  element  sixh  as 
the  U-year  Fascist  rule  In  Germany  under 
Hitler,  or  the  Communist  regime  1 1  the 
S«")vlct  Union  under  Stalin  today.  Thf  other 
Is  oriented  toward  democracy  which  means 
government  by  the  people  In  keepinj  with 
the  great  social  faith  of  our  forefathe  s. 

To  see  what  the  challenges  are  for  us  as 
individuals,  we  first  need  a  clear  picture  of 
these  two  ways  of  life  which  are  In  conflict 
throughout  the  world  and  In  mortal  CDnfllct 
in  Korea.  Under  communism,  the  class  Is 
the  effective  unit  of  social  growth.  Under 
our  way  of  life  in  the  United  States,  the  in- 
dividual Is  of  surpassing  worth.  Un<ler  to- 
talitarianism, lixdlvldtuil  libo^y  fadei  away 
and  becomes  nonexistent:  under  dcmxracy. 
Individual   liberty   la  an  unjUienable  right. 
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Under  totalltariantam.  man  is  the  servant  of 
the  state.  Under  democracy,  govenmMnt  Is 
the  servant  ot  man.  The  former  rcdls  down 
the  Iron  curtain  and  the  dictator  tells  the 
people  what  they  shall  thhik.  In  the  United 
States,  each  at  us  has  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  own  point  of  view  for  out  of  free 
public  discussion  oomes  enlightenment  for 
us  all.  In  a  word,  the  touiltarlan  govern- 
ment rules  from  the  top  down,  while  the 
democracy  rules  from  the  bottom  up. 

Today,  fast  ships  and  airplanes  and  the 
blessings  of  modem  news  coverage,  radio, 
and  television  have  brought  other  nations 
and  other  peoples  right  Into  our  college  resi- 
dence halls  and  into  our  living  rooms  at 
home.  As  Governor  Byrnes  said  when  he 
was  Secretary  of  State.  '*We  have  learned, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  that  we  live  in 
one  world.  tTOtn  which  world  we  cannot  iso- 
late ourselves."  It  Is  this  Inability  to  Isolate 
ovirsclves  that  has  caused  us  to  b^gln  realiz- 
ing that  the  strategy  and  the  tactics  of  chaos 
and  violence  encouraged  by  the  agents  of 
totalitarian  governments  as  a  means  of  dom- 
inatlng  free  societlea  such  as  ours,  create 
conditions  congenial  to  totalitarianism  by 
taking  advantage  of  our  liberties  while  seek- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  undermine  them. 

The  totalltarlAQ  governments  depend  on 
the  discipline  of  slaves  to  accomplish  their 
alms,  but  we  depenc  on  the  discipline  of 
freemen  and  freewomen  to  coimteract  these 
forces  of  destruction  and  to  build  a  better 
life.  How  ve.  as  free  individuals,  riise  to  the 
challenge  of  disciplining  ourselves  for  the 
welfare  of  all  of  us.  will  determine  how  your 
children  are  going  to  live.  Whether  they 
shall  be  slaves  or  free  rests  in  your  very 
hands  Make  no  mistake  alxjut  It,  this  is 
democracy's  personal  challenge  to  all  of  us. 
for  we  are  privileged  to  live  In  a  land  where 
each  of  us  Is  Individually  and  personally 
responsible  for  our  way  of  life. 

One  of  our  greatest  Presidents  said.  "As  I 
would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a 
master.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of  the  difTerenc**,  is  no  democracy." 
The  point  of  departure  I  would  make  here  is 
that  education  Is  the  fundamental  Ingredi- 
ent making  for  democracy.  The  lesser  our 
e<-  ucatlon.  the  easier  It  Is  to  appeal  both  to 
our  emotional  and  Intellectual  sides  with 
half  truths  and  promises  of  great  reward. 
itany  people  In  their  unenlightened,  but  not 
unintelligent,  mind  you,  effort  to  find  free- 
dom have  found  themselves  enmeshed  In  a 
slavery  from  which  It  is  very  difllcult  to 
escape,  for.  In  the  words  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  "The  tide  of  despotism 
la  rising." 

When  this  Nation  entered  the  First  World 
War  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
It  believed  In  general  that  victory  for  all  the 
allies  would  lead  to  the  extension  of  free 
lijtitutlona  throughout  the  world.  The  war, 
which  brought  aocut  the  collapse  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  the  Hohenzollems  and  the  Ro- 
manovs, served  aa  a  great  sounding  board 
for  promulgating  the  Ideas  of  democracy  and 
for  arousing  In  the  minds  of  the  under- 
p'-ivileged  and  downtrodden  classes  and  races 
of  the  earth  the  hope  that  all  men  might  be 
Independent  and  free — the  desire  to  be 
neither  master  nor  slave. 

But  history  moved  so  fast  that  much  which 
seemed  possible  in  1918  fell  into  history's 
waste  basket  after  1833.  Two  new  despotisms 
had  risen  which  were  far  greater  threats  to 
democracy  than  the  regimes  of  the  European 
dynasties.  These  new  despotisms — commu- 
nism and  fascism — though  they  speak  not 
the  authentic  language  of  democracy,  do 
presume  to  speak  in  terms  of  the  people 
and  thereby  arouse  loyalties  among  mititrm* 

On  the  theoretical  side,  v^  have  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  claiming  loudly  that  they 
are  the  vanguoru  in  the  struggle  for  htmum 
freedom.  On  the  practical  side  we  fbid  them, 
however.  In  their  very  first  year  of  power  re- 
pudiating the  democratic  political  processes. 


aboUahin«  e*vO  Uberttaa.  arid  aatablWii&g 
rule  by  dtetatorahlp.  Ttxtoy  ttielr  democratic 
euustttuttoo  of  1996  is  a  eynicat  emmooflacB 
for  th*  moat  perfected  tyranny  In  the  world. 
This  parverskm  of  the  Ideals  of  a  people 
constitutes  a  loss  to  world  cleoaocrscy  that 
Is  beyond  calculation. 

The  second  new  despotism  was  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement — fas<rl8m  which  af- 
firms the  tfupnamej  of  the  stute  over  the  in- 
dividual, the  nobility  of  military  virtues,  and 
the  dcatrabUity  ot  war — a  ceriAln  and  abso- 
lute negation  of  the  hopea  for  international 
democracy.  Yes.  the  tide  of  despotism  is 
rising,  but  it  is  a  creation  ol  men,  not  an 
expression  of  the  impervonal  forces  of  na- 
ture. 'As  some  have  called  It  forth;  others 
will  ttim  It  back.  Millions  living  under 
tyranny  throughout  the  world  today  have 
tasted  freedom,  and  having  tasted  it  will 
never  be  content  in  a  statit  of  bondage. 
Despotism  itself  breeds  the  deiilre  for  liberty. 

But  against  each  one  of  th«  strategies  of 
totalitarian  regimes,  democracy  has  an  an- 
swer and  a  superior  force.  A;ainst  the  or- 
ganization of  a  thoroughly  dtoi;iplined  party, 
democracy  enhances  the  value  and  worth  of 
every  individual;  against  the  totalitarian 
formulation  of  a  grand  program  which  prooa- 
Iscs  everything  in  the  future,  democracy 
actually  gives  men  and  women  the  chance 
to  make  something  of  their  indlridtial  lives. 
Against  the  systematic  cultivation  and  uti- 
lization of  human  weaknesses,  democracy  be- 
lieves we  can  aid  should  rule  ourselves  and 
our  human  minds  can  be  trusted  and  should 
be  set  free — a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  only  trustworthy  guardian  of  free- 
dom is  an  informed  and  disciplined  mind. 

Democracy  is  a  great  social  faith — t.  posi- 
tive faith,  built  not  on  the  economic  welfare 
of  man  but  on  the  ideals  of  man  that  their 
economic  weLfar*  may  tmprovi;.  Democracy 
is  a  faith  which  will  survive  and  conquer  not 
by  arms  and  terror  and  app»!al  to  human 
weakness,  but  by  the  power  of  Its  Ideas  and 
of  Its  hopes — by  the  spiritual  (juallty  It  pro- 
duces In  men. 

Inherent  in  this  grtit  social  faith  of  ours 
rests  our  privilege  and  our  hea^7  burden,  too, 
for  freedom  always  Implies  responsibility. 
And  so,  the  queetlon  I  put  to  you  today  Is: 
Can  you  use  the  class  Instruction  and  the 
social  experience  gained  on  t:-!!*  campus  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  democracy?  Win- 
throp College  thinks  you  can.  In  fact,  it 
formally  is  going  on  record  to  say  just  that 
on  this  graduation  day  as  it  presents  each 
of  you  with  a  separate  diploma  giving  Its 
stamp  of  apia-oval  on  you  as  an  Individual 
of  surpassing  wcsth,  an  individual  wbo  is 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  way  of 
life. 

Now,  Just  what  are  the  tnplications  of 
this  bit  of  parchment  you  are  about  to  re- 
ceive? The  trustees,  the  piresideat.  and  the 
faculty  of  Winthrop  College  are  saying  to 
you  today,  "We  have  given  yon  the  oppor- 
tunity for  broad  and  liberul  culture;  we 
have  offered  you  the  ch&nce  to  train  your- 
selves in  certain  specialized  fields  of  voca- 
tional endeavor.  In  turn,  you  have  come  to 
the  rich  banquet  table  set  l>efore  ycu  and 
have  supped  to  your  fill.  The  food  you  had 
there  has  nourished  your  bodies,  your  mlnd£>. 
and  your  spirits  and  you  now  are  ready  to  go 
forth  and  help  your  fellow  .men."  Specifi- 
cally, the  triistees.  the  president,  and  the 
faculty  are  saying.  "This  graduating  class  of 
1951  collectively  and  Individually  are  free- 
women  loyal  to  the  valvKs  A.xd  processes  uf 
democracy." 

You  have  loyalty  to  yourselves  as  indi- 
vidual human  beings  of  digxlty  and  worth: 
to  the  great  American  principle  of  equality 
and  brotherhood:  to  the  tradition  of  free 
discumion.  constniettve  crttl<:ism  and  group 
decision  tot  the  good  of  all:  :o  the  prinelpte 
of  honesty  and  falrmlndedness;  you  have 
respect  for  and  appreciatlcm  of  talent,  train- 
ing, character,  and  ezcellencs  in  all  socially 


useful  endeavor;  you  have  lofl*»  to  the  ob- 
ligation and  the  rigbX  to  work;  to  the  sn- 
preniacy  ot  the  wclfa««  of  all  over  the  good 
of  the  few;  you  have  loyalty  to  the  obltga- 
tlAi  to  be  socially  Informed  and  lnt«Ulgent. 
In  arummary,  *^oa  are  prepared  to  live  and 
to  work  with  your  fcnow  men.  Tou  are  a 
credit  not  alone  to  Winthrop  College  and  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  bvt  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world. **  That  ts  what  Win- 
throp College  is  jaytng. 

Tour  pathways  will  not  he  eaay.  for  Wln- 
th:"op  College  could  not  provide  a  textbook 
or  an  exact  charter  for  living  and  working 
with  our  fefiow  men;  there  are  no  absolutes 
tn  human  relations.  It  merely  has  been  able 
to  expose  you  to  the  political,  economic,  cul- 
tural, social,  and  sptrltuat  forces  «t  wurk 
through  the  history  of  the  ages.  'How  you 
adapt  what  ycru  have  learned  and  how  you 
use  It  in  everyday  living  in  your  hornet.  In 
your  Jobs,  and  in  your  communities  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  investment  will 
pay  dividends  to  perpetuate  the  great  scctal 
faith  that  is  ours  in  democracy 

All  along  the  pathway  to  satisfactory  ha- 
raan  relationships  we  are  called  upon  to 
adjust  to  the  particular  slluatlons  tn  which 
we  find  ourselves.  Under  democratic  living, 
we  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  collega 
education,  have  a  partJcularty  heavy  respon- 
sibility lor  vigilance  over  thoee  adjiatmants. 
We  must  have  vigilance  on  one  side  to  sec 
that  responsible  people  are  elected  to  political 
life  (and  that  means  keeping  ourselves  tn- 
formed  and  It  means  going  to  the  pells  and 
voting  on  rainy  as  well  as  sunny  days)  eoo 
vigilance  to  see  that  our  representatives  pass 
democratic  laws.  On  the  other  side.  It  meana 
vigilance  to  see  that  checks  and  balances  are 
maintained  against  the  atiaae  of  dcmocratle 
laws  and  against  arbitrary  exercise  of  power; 
vigilance  t£»  see  that  liberty  is  protected  white 
license  is  extirpated;  vigilance  to  see  that 
the  undermining  Influences  of  totalitarian- 
ism never  force  us  into  roch  a  dilemma  that 
we  establish  controls  which  infringe  so  much 
on  our  basic  liberties  that  we  lose  them  In 
the  process. 

American  life  is  made  up  of  the  home,  tha 
churrh,  the  school,  the  community,  and  the 
state.  Of  these,  the  least  Important  is  the 
state.  When  the  other  four  abrogate  their 
duty,  the  state  takes  unto  itself  the  duties 
and  reeponsibtlities  of  the  home,  the  c.>iurch. 
the  school,  and  the  commimity.  That  Is  just 
what  has  happened  tn  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments and  just  what  we  dont  waut  to 
have  happen  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
fc«-  we  Itnow  we  will  never  solve  the  problems 
of  mankind  by  putting  wiiat  is  least  eesential 
fii-st. 

Young  women  In  a  dormitory  or  members 
of  a  family  live  under  one  roof,  but  wear 
different  clothes,  elect  to  eat  different  food 
at  the  same  dinner  table,  have  different 
pieasures.  different  interests,  and  different 
duties.  Yet,  we  live  together  peacefully 
when  we  make  adjustments  and  deny  cur- 
selves  certain  rights  and  privileges  for  the 
sake  of  the  group.  In  other  words,  we  all 
can  be  happy  when  we  discipline  ourselves 
by  living  for  the  common  good.  Such  a  code 
of  family  life  is  envisaged  in  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  international 
family  of  sovereign  powers.  Impertcct 
though  that  Charter  may  be,  it  preeminently 
is  designed  for  the  great  task  of  creating  the 
world  community;  it  symbolizes  that  goal, 
^^en  Its  code  starts  to  become  a  reality 
among  aU  nations,  the  United  Nations  will 
become  a  tremendous  force  for  good  In  tha 
world  for.  as  I^reaident  Trmnan  has  said.  "No 
one  laatlon  alone  can  bring  about  peace.  To- 
gether, nations  can  build  a  strong  defense 
i(gw^T«*  aggreaaktn.  and  oombtne  the  ancrgy 
ot  freemen  everywhere  in  building  a  better 
future  for  all  of  us." 

Meanwhile,  it  U  bccauae  of  our  eoda  tor  tha 
welfare  ol  all  that  we  under  democracy  hava 
stich   a   tremendous   advantage   over   thoaa 
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under  totAllUrUnlun.  Herein  rests  the 
■barpwt  ot  »U  tbe  differences  between  dic- 
tatorships and  democracy.  The  difference 
can  be  summed  up  in  the  question.  "Shall 
men  play  Ood  or  shall  men  live  under  Ck)d?" 
The  great  strength  of  democracy  rests  in  the 
fact  that  all  our  loyalties  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  and  all  our  loyalties  to  our  homes,  our 
schools,  our  churches,  our  communities,  our 
country,  and  to  the  world — have  their  base 
In  something  bigger  than  any  of  us.  That 
base  Is  In  Ood.  the  father  of  us  all.  When 
the  class  become*  the  unit  of  social  growth, 
Ood  drops  out. 

The  Christian  religion  upon  which  oiir 
natlon  waa  foxmded.  began  by  affirming  the 
algnlflcance  of  man.  Ita  cardinal  principle 
Is  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  of  us.  To 
ererythlsg  Ood  haa  created.  He  also  has  given 
indlvUluaUty.  Though  a  thousand  stars 
■hlne  out  In  the  heavens  at  night,  each  one 
dlffCT*  from  all  the  rest.  Ood  has  made  every 
life  after  a  different  mold.  To  some  be  has 
given  10  talents,  to  others  5.  to  others  2,  and 
to  still  other*  only  1.  Not  the  number  of  tal- 
enu  but  what  w*  do  with  the  number  given 
to  us  la  «h*t  will  count  in  the  day  of  reck- 
oning for  ourselre*  and  for  oxir  country  and 
Xor  the  world.  The  moment  we  stop  resting 
lieaTily  on  Ood  as  individuals  and  as  a  Na- 
tlou,  that  moment  are  the  ways  of  man  go- 
ing to  torn  back  to  brutality  and  savagery. 
When  religion  was  stifled  in  Germany,  con- 
centratlOD  camps  mushroomed  in  all  their 
hldeouBikea*.  When  religion  was  stifled  in 
the  Unkm  otf  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  men 
became  slav**.  Religion,  indeed,  is  the  bul- 
wark <tf  freedom. 

Democracy  Is  our  strength.  It  will  remain 
strong  aa  long  as  our  loyalties  to  it  remain 
firm  and  strong.  Birt  It  will  remain  great 
only  in  prf^tortlon  as  it  has  men  and  women 
who  have  teen  Ood.  for  He  who  has  begun 
a  good  work  tn  us  wUl  go  on  completing  it. 
That  Is  Ood's  secret  ministry  in  us  all.  It 
Is  no  mere  accident  that  we  have  stamped 
upon  the  very  coin  of  our  free  land — "In 
Ood  we  trust."  To  be  sure,  the  Christian  re- 
llglan  U  not  committed  to  any  one  political 
faith.  But  there  la  more  Christian  content 
tn  the  democratic  way  of  life  than  in  any 
way  of  Ufa  pitted  against  it.  Democracy  is 
the  fullest  poUtleal  expression  of  the  Chris- 
tian meeaage  that  the  world  has  ever  had. 
'  Did  you  ever  »taft  to  th.nk  why  it  was  that 
Jeexis  of  Haaureth  did  not  found  a  church — 
did  not  write  a  creed — did  not  lay  down  a  sys- 
tem of  theology?  The  answer  rests  in  the 
simple  fact  that  He  trusted  people.  He 
tnvted  you  and  me  to  do  these  things  for 
ottraalTC*.  And  the  only  people  who  can  be 
trusted  are  dlactpllned  free  people. 

The  BlU  ot  Rights  was  written  into  our 
Ooastltutloa.  but  every  generation  since 
then  baa  bid  to  win  those  same  rights  all 
over  again  beeauee  we  must  work  for  the 
freedam  tbat  works  for  ua.  Beginning  today. 
It's  your  turn.  Hie  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  eaob  at  you  to  show  whether  or  not  you 
can  meet  tbe  challenge  of  denuxracy.  As  I 
look  at  you.  I  am  sure  you  will.  Ood  give  you 
Moat  hearts  tn  all  weather.  Our  love  and 
ovr  faltb  abatt  fcdlow  you  all  your  days,  even 
M  his  love  and  Bis  faith  ahall  follow  you. 
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to  fulfillment  a  fine  example  of  private 
enterprise  In  the  public  utility  field.  On 
that  dty  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co  . 
whose  principal  office  is  in  the  city  of  my 
residence,  dedicated  an  enormous  power 
plant,  which,  with  additions  now 
planned,  will  far  surpa.s.s  some  of  the 
governmental  power  projects  in  my  .sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  are  frequentiy 
mentioned. 

It  waa  my  privilege  to  make  the  ad- 
dress at  this  dedication,  on  the  subject  of 
an  example  of  private  enterprise.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  thi.s  address  with 
respect  to  that  project. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  have 
great  confidence  in  the  American  system 
of  private  enterprise  and  feel  that  it.s 
accomplishments  in  the  past  justify  the 
confidences  of  the  people  for  the  future 

I  wish  also  to  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, immediately  following  this  address. 
an  editorial  from  the  Kinston  'N  C  ) 
Daily  Free  Press,  of  June  14.  1951,  refer- 
ring to  this  project  under  the  leadini,'  of 
"Socialism:  A  definition." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre  s 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  pruned 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

An  Example  or  PRrvATX  Exteepbise 

I  suppxDse  It  Is  almost  traditional  fir  a 
Senator — or  any  other  holder  of  public  r.f- 
flee — to  begin  a  talk  by  saying  "How  k;lad  he 
la  to  be  here."  But  you.  &.«;  North  Carolin- 
ians. wlU  recognize  the  sincerity  of  this 
North  Carolinian — this  eastern  North  Caro- 
linian, if  you  please,  without  the  neces.sity 
of  my  groping  Tor  beautl'ul  and  flowery 
superlatives. 

You  see,  we  Tar  Heels  understand  e:ich 
other.  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  N  ir'h 
Carolinian  is  always  glad  ro  come  h.>n.e — i  r 
no  person  on  earth  can  boast  oi  a  better 
home  than  North  Carolina. 

I  will  soon  have  spent  8  months  awav  from 
North  Carolina — eight  rather  in-.pi.-rtant 
months  In  the  course  of  w  ;r'id  history  They 
have  no',  been  easy  months,  for  no  n^.an  in 
good  conscience  can  treat  llshtly  the  jb  of 
serving  his  Nation  in  times  like  these. 

Perhaps  It  ha?  always  been  true,  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  steps  our  Nation  Is  t.i.tir.^-  - 
in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  tree  w  rid  — 
can  make  or  break  the  continued  ex  stence 
of  the  term  we  hold  so  dear    Freedom 

Freedom  is  a  word  many  men  can  pro- 
nounce glibly:  It  Is  also  a  word  which  can 
be  used  so  oTten  that  it  becomes  meanin<- 
le:3  to  the  very  men  who  use  It  most. 

Freedom  means  most  to  thoee  wh.j  re.;ard 
It  as  an  entity  because  they  are  tlie  pev  pie 
who  are  willing  to  fight  for  it— if  thev  must. 

North  Carolinians  know  whht  freedom  is. 
You  will  never  know  how  much  it  ha.s  mfunt 
for  me,  in  these  past  months,  to  h.^ve  come 
from  North  Carolina.  I  have  been  ever  con- 
scious that  behind  me  stands  the  kind  of 
courage,  logic  and— yes— political  mttr.iUty 
which  put  the  "America"  In  "American- 
ism." 

I  like — I  love — the  rugged  lndlvidu:xU5m 
of  North  Carolina.  We  have  our  sentiment, 
yes,  but  we  have  never  shamed  ourselves 
with  the  ugliness  of  uncertainty,  disorder, 
or  fear.  Since  there  was  first  a  North  Caro- 
lina, there  has  been  a  forward -moving  North 
Carolina. 

We  have  moved  forward  constantly  and 
ateadlly.  We  owe  our  progress  to  no  man 
In  particular,  nor  to  any  group  of  men — 
•zcept  that  group  which  includes  all  oX  our 
pac^a.  We  have  anchored  our  hopes  and 
dreams  on  right:  we  have  asked  no  gift.".;  we 
hav«  earned  our  way. 


Tu  .f.yoiie  reared  In  eastern  Hortn  C  iro- 
Un.i     IS  I  '*as    the  happenings  here  today  are 

of  rr.  re  .significance  than  any  newco  ner 
o'iltl  evor  s?r;i.sp.  To  understand  our  gr  iti- 
;  f.vf-r  the  building  of  thLs  new  gfn- 
■  fKii.'.  of  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
f  n.ast  know  the  long  and,  it  seen  ed, 
unrelieved  hvmger  and  need  of  esat- 
-•h    C:tr  jUna   for    industrial   devel  jp- 
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he  y  I  remember  the  eflort  of  my 
r'^'n::r.;n:itv  In  have  dependable  elec  rlc 
ligh'.'i  But  we  did  not  then  get  thi-m. 
And  .T.any  r.ights  b':.ys  and  girls  of  my 
vi:.t.igp  studied  by  ker^jsene  lamps.  There 
i.^r-d  •  be  one  type  that  wa«  called  a  s:u- 
<ii:.'  .TT.p — The  keroM-ne  tank  i.n  one  side 
of  a  p.  rpendiciil.ir  rod  and  the  lamp  It  *lf 
en  tnp  Ti.cT  There  w:is  no  cheap  elec  ric 
p.  iWr  "hen  for  industrial  uses. 

W»  -iPfd  Industrliii  expan.si(;n  as  ba'.rnce 
nk:.i.:..i'  '>iir  pr^-dominant  agricultural  ec  in- 
on.v  \\>  need  it  to  give  employment  to 
tl.  <e  ^l:  =  pl^c»>d  by  the  erowing  mechan  za- 
tion  rif  the  farm.  We  need  It  to  provide  n  ore 
varied  opportunities  i'.;j  our  youne  peu  3le, 
to  increase  'he  Incom^e  of  our  fam.iUes.  ind 
to  t)i.;:d  well-rounded  economy  so  as  to  m- 
r:-  i^r'  -he  sr.^bihty  and  security  of  this  e  ."-ea. 
W-  •  -^ffl  :r.vestme:it-s,  too.  to  add  to  our  ,ax- 
ii!:;-'  ■■x'-xl'h.  «o  that  our  commt-nlties  m  ^ht 
l.L  e  '.'-r  Nile  exumple.  proper  schools —as 
u"'. .  i.-i  'her  benefits  of  a  soundly  flna;,ced 
GovfTr.metit. 

The  decision  of  the  Carolina  Power  k  L.ght 
Co.  to  Install  Its  largeitt  single  unit  he-e — ■ 
to  be  foUowed  quickly  by  one  of  similar  si  re — 
Is  an  encour;\gir.g  indicatL^n  which  m.  'ans 
more  than  the  mere  investment  of  se^  eral 
mUllons  of  dollars  In  Wayne  County,  or  the 
addition  of  some  60  persons  to  the  \U'.  of 
employed  workers  of  this  county — gratlf  ring 
as  this  may  tn^ 

It  .means  also  that  in  the  judgment  of  suc- 
cessful and  com.petent  businessmen,  the 
business  development  of  the  area  Justifies 
the  locating  of  a  major  power  prodt;:ing 
plant  here  It  reflects  In  part  the  fact  that 
the  aver.ige  residential  customer  en  the  Ines 
f.i  this  utility  is  Increasing  hus  use  of  'lec- 
tricitv.  hu'.h  en  the  farm  and  m  his  h  3me. 
I  understand  that  t  ;day,  such  an  average 
cust..i!r.f>r  ^t  the  Carolina  Power  &  hw.'.  i^ 
using  20  j>ercent  more  electricity  than  l ,  the 
Bveraije   \mericaa  honiemaker. 

I  Wi\s  interes-ed  in  the  fact  that  the  ?  orth 
Ckrolina  U-il.iies  C.mmlssion  records  >hcw 
that  the  rates  charged  by  the  Carcima  I  .;wer 
it  L..;lit  Co.  compare  favorably  with  h..:«e 
c:..t;--d  by  other  pcwer  companies  ir  the 
vS  ..-.^-.u-t  and  are  considerably  less  tha  .  the 
u-f  for  the  Nation.  It  is  hearten:;. g  to 
■■..,t  imers  of  this  company  to  know  that 
::c  tl.e.<e  times  of  rising  prices  the  rend 
-..■  I-  ,  t  or  electricity  to  them  has  been 
ta:i'ly  dcAvnward. 

rttlfx^ts.  among  m.any  other  thmgi.  the 
^rAtri  ;f  esiabltshed  ixidustrles  and  cem- 
nurcuU  enterprises.  It  reflects,  too.  hov  wise 
legislation  of  another  decade  really  mace  the 
C.iroiir.a  Power  &  Light  Co.  in  truth  a  id  in 
fact  a  N.-rth  Carolina  company — not  with 
mere  rii^ureheads  lii  charge  of  its  operations. 
biu  »i*h  re<i;  residents  of  the  Caroiliiai  who 
ttre  t.s  directors  and  officers  devoted  to  the 
upbui.dint;  of  this  section  of  America.  Yes; 
a  company  subject  to  the  control  of  North 
Carolina  in  reality. 

But.  e\en  more  Important,  it  reveals  this 
company  s  forecast  of  the  future.  With  a 
territi.ry  stretching  from  the  Virginia  line 
to  the  middle  of  South  Carolina  and  from 
the  Pee  Dee  River  to  Goldsboro  and  t)eyond. 
it  IS  of  interest  to  see  Carolina  Power  &  Li^ght 
first  locat?  one  of  Its  largest  plants  at  Lum- 
berton — almost  due  south  of  us — and  then 
come  ri>;ht  back  18  months  later  and  locate 
R  plant  of  equvalent  s^ze  here  in  Wayne 
Co'.mty.  on  tl.e  eastern  fringe  of  its  fran- 
chise itrrruary. 
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It  Is  of  much  Interest.  I  say,  because  nat- 
tirsliy  a  power  company  will  locate  its  gea- 
ersuii^  plants  dose  to  the  center  ol  its  fu- 
ture baaineaa.  I  wotild  not  sttenap:  to  pre- 
dict the  charted  course  of  this  power  com- 
pany, but  it  talLes  no  soothsayer  to  see  that 
Carolina  Power  ^  Light  Co.  itself  tees  a  new 
day  ot  pro^r^-asa  and  devolcpment  for  eastern 
Ncrtii  Carolina. 

I  hope  to  sec.  and  I  now  recommend  to 
the  oSEcers  of  this  company  that  they  push 
on  to  the  east,  to  the  end  that  every  inhabi- 
tant of  es^em  North  Carolina  chall  have  for 
his  complete  needs  dependable  powc  at  low 
cost,  llie  farms  and  hcKnes  demand  this 
serTice.  as  well  as  tbe  industrial  develop- 
ments that  we  envisage. 

In  a  sense.  Carolina  Power  h  Light  Co.  is 
"betting"  a  substantial  sum  of  money — 
nght  here — that  eastern  North  Carcima  is 
ready  to  march  ahead.  I  can  see  no  risk 
involved:  eastern  North  Carolina  will  ad- 
vance and  grow. 

Plans  made  several  years  ago,  for  locating 
these  two  plants  already  are  being  vladl- 
cated.  Witness  these  statisucs:  Of  all  the 
new  industries  choosing  locaiioiis  in  North 
Carolina  last  year.  78  percent  of  them 
selected  eastern  North  CaroUna.  The  huge 
new  du  Pont  plant  at  Kinston  is  oniy  one 
example.  The  new  Burlington  MiUs  plant  at 
Sanford.  the  electronics  plant  at  Fuquay, 
and  many  others,  as  you  well  knew,  have 
been  announced,  and  we  m^y  be  sure  that 
others  are  on  the  way. 

Industry  is  not  now  passing  up  North 
Carolina. 

Behind  me.  as  I  speak,  stajicls  a  modem 
miracle  cf  engineering — a  thing  of  steel  and 
concrete.  In  tbe  heart  of  it  is  that  bu^e 
but  delicate  machine  known  as  a  turbine, 
which.  In  socie  way  incomprehensible  to  me. 
mar.uf  act  urea  a  mysterious  ccmmcdity — 
electricity  which  is  the  llfeblood  of  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  ncne  cf  this  which 
we  see  here  t<j<iay  existed.  But  since  then, 
on  this  one-time  lonely  field  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neuse  was  mobilised  a  facility  typical  of 
the  mig^ht  of  America.  It  was  aocomplished 
by  skilled  Americana — laborers  and  engineers, 
metal  workers  and  construction  men,  rail- 
read  men  and  electricians,  carpenters,  tech- 
nicians and  experts  In  a  score  cf  fields. 
DGxens  of  contmctors.  from  those  who  dug 
the  fcundations,  to  those  who  Installed  the 
generators — each  contributed  Ms  know-how. 
With  incredible  speed,  with  a  precision  and 
confidence  bom  of  long  experience  with  ma- 
chinery, they  built  this  plant  a'e  see  here 
tcday 

.And  today — ahead  cf  schedule — !t  is  In 
prcduction,  while  other  crews  already  are 
laying  the  foundations  which  will  double 
Its  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  cf  future 
development  tn  eastern  North  Carolina. 

However  impressive  this  plant  may  be  in 
physical  appearance,  we  cannot  begin  to 
visualize  its  worth  to  this  area  until  we 
evaluate  Jt  in  terms  of  wock  tt  Is  capable  of 
doing.  I  am  advised  that  the  Ooldsbcro 
district  cf  the  company  Includes  Motint 
0!i-.-e  La  Grange.  Kenly,  Princeton,  and  other 
c;.nimunicles  in  this  general  area,  along  with 
thcusands  of  niral  customers.  The  Fresi- 
d'r.t  cf  this  company,  Lotils  Sutton,  tells  me 
that  customers  In  the  Goldssboro  district 
tiE?d  last  year  -Jlightly  less  than  lOO.COO.OOO 
kilowatt -hours  cf  electricity.  This  plant. 
as  jvn  see  it  now,  can.  I  am  advlacd. 
generate  as  much  power  as  would  be 
tised  by  an  area  five  times  the  siae  of  the 
Goldsboro  district.  And  when  it  is  com- 
pleted 1  year  l»nce.  it  will  be  capable 
of  producing  as  much  power  as  10  such 
areas  wotild  consume. 

Developments  such  as  this  have  become 
so  ."ommonplmce  that  w*  crftan  overlook  sig- 
nificant elements  of  consideration.  This 
plant  -and    tfes    ether    InJusXrial    develop- 


ata  at  Rcrth  OaroJina  npieiseut  the 
faith  Of  Americans  m  their  traditional  way 
of  making  progress.  &ich  a  pilant  as  this 
Blight  hare  been  buUt  In  (xummunlstlc 
RtuBta,  or  aociaHsrif  Kngland^.  but  whst  a 
difference.  There  the  Govemme  at  wotild  de- 
cide whether  such  a  facility  were  needed  or 
xaot.  And  there  the  Oowemmert  wctild  de- 
cide where  stich  a  plant  would  lie  located. 

And  who  would  be  the  trcvemmenf 
Not  supermen — but  probably  oedtnary  poli- 
ticians from  another  area,  not  conversant 
wtth  the  local  slti2atian  and  denuuKls — and. 
uninterested  In  local  developments. 

Under  those  systems,  which  claim  to  pro- 
vide the  abundant  life,  electzidt/  is  still 
stnc^ly  rationed,  6  years  after  the  wsr  And 
its  ccst  is  far  tn  excess  of  what  we  pay.  In 
socialistic  England,  where  the  Gcvemment 
decides  when  and  where  power  plants  sx'? 
to  be  built.  It  would  take  sppfxszimatelj  5 
years  tc  build  s  plant  Uke  this  one — which 
was  built  in  18  months. 

We  must  r«nenaber  that  a  supertntelU- 
gent  government  did  not  discover  the  proc- 
ess of  producing  eiectriclty.  Nor  did  any 
govemiBent  sell  it  to  the  public  thereby  en- 
riching the  lives  of  all  of  us.  No  btireaucrst 
caused  the  first  power  plant  to  be  built. 
That  was  left  to  far-sighted  and  free  Ameri- 
cans, working  within  the  framework  of  an 
unfettered  economy,  risking  the  hasards,  to 
raise  the  money  and  to  sink  cr  swim  with 
their  own  ideals  and  sspirations.  Thank 
God  they  did  not  sink. 

And  so.  today,  while  super^Tfcrnments 
try  desperately,  and  without  aiKxeas,  to  sub- 
stitute poiitica  for  initiative,  extra vjt^ance 
for  economy,  and  recklessness  lor  prudence. 
the  American  way  cf  prv^gress  t^as  ^.rovcd  to 
be  the  greatest  bulwark  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Supergovemmenta  and  bonaof  do  net 
protect  us  in  time  of  penL  The  cjili  always 
g<oes  cut  to  private  enierpriae. 

It  is  a  significant  argument  on  behalf  cf 
our  way  of  life  thai  through  individuai  ini- 
tiative and  with  private  capital.  America 
produces  mxm  electric  power  tlian  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  And  with 
tills  electric  power  to  run  the  tools  which 
ingenuity  has  created,  and  with  the  w^illing 
hearts  and  h*.nds  of  free  labor,  it  ha£,  is.  and 
can  outprodoce  the  indtBtrial  syrtems  of  all 
the  nations  which  might  eonc«Jvabiy  march 
against  us. 

AH  the  world  knows  that  '^e  might  of 
America  today  rests  not  on  the  sixe  of  its 
population,  nor  of  its  armies,  but  in  the 
a  mailing  prodttctive  capacity  of  its  Industry 
cc»tpled  with  the  indomitable  spirit  of  free- 
dom-loTtng  mea  and  women.  These  free 
people  are  willing  to  protect  this  productive 
capacity  which  was  fashioned  by  the  ideals 
of  thetr  ancestors  who  fountted  America  on 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise. 

I  hope  we  wUl  never  forget  hou  America 
achieved  this  miracle  of  prtxlucticm.  for  to 
fcrget  is  to  lose. 

Tes;  to  me  tt  is  a  refreshing  tnspAration  to 
stand  before  this  single  plant,  which  might 
vrell  symboUae  North  Carolina's  steady  march 
toward  tmproveiment.  and  to  reflect  that 
more  than  8,000  North  CaroUnlana  and  more 
than  aa.000  other  Americans — stockholders, 
tf  you  pleasa — conlklently  sent  their  savings 
her«  for  tnvestraent  In  this  spot. 

It  is  refreshing  also  to  pauaa  to  remember 
that  locg  before  the  carpers  and  the  critics 
and  the  ccmplalners.  most  of  them  on  the 
Government  payroBa,  began  thetr  campaigns 
to  belittle  the  Amertoan  tndlvWuaL  this 
country  had  already  demoDstrated  that  it 
was  right  In  encoumgiiic  tbe  sptrtt  cf  ven- 
ture and  enterprise. 

And  even  wbOe  the  carping  and  the  cHtl- 
clzlng  and  the  ecizqUalBlng  goes  on.  Ameri- 
cans are  busy,  building  again  and  again  sneli 
plants  as  these — hnpcrishatde  monuments  to 
honor  their  faith  in  themselves,  thetr  devo- 


tion to  duty,  and  ttidr  wwlktence  tn  their 
country. 

God  bless  America  aad  keep  her  free. 

fProm  the  Kinaton  (K  C.)  Daily  Free  Prew 
of  Juzse  14.  1951 ; 

SoctAUSM :  A  Dlpln  iiic  it 

The  StaaUard  Dicti»>nary  gives  as  one  of 
several  icng-chy  defimtloos  of  aoctaltam  Uie 
f  oljowing 

"l.  A  theory  of  ettii  polity  that  alms  at 
the  public  coLiective  ownership  of  land  and 
c.'ipital.  and  the  public  coUcctlve  manage- 
ment of  all  industry  " 

Tbe  Free  Press  has  long  bdd  to  the  view 
of  thcee  who  oppose  the  teadraicy  of  our 
Government  to  make  Inroads  into  the  prac- 
tice of  true  democracy  by  invading  the  rcalza 
cf  industry  or  enterprise  which  should  l9« 
reserved  to  private  ingenuity  and  undertak- 
ing. In  this  connection  we  bold  to  the  tjcw 
that  the  Government  should  not  engage  in 
any  business,  industry,  or  activity  which  csn 
successfully  be  earned  on  by  private  citiaens 
individually  or  inoorpxirated  into  operating 
concerns  under  the  laws  of  the  States  and 
Nation. 

FYlday  the  Carciina  Power  &-  Ught  Co.  will 
fOTTnaiiy  dedicaU  lu  new  "blUion-kllowait- 
hcur"  generating  plant  at  Goldsboro  Ac- 
cording t<>  Bill  Sharpe,  director  of  publicity 
cf  the  C.  P  ft  L.  Co..  the  Goldsboro  plant  will 
b*  one  of  the  largest  in  North  Carolina. 
Dedication  of  the  plant  will  be  a  tribute  to 
tl-e  capable  and  able  management  headed  by 
President  Louis  V.  Suttoc.  The  Carolina 
Power  ft  Light  Ca  hAs  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  eastern  Carolina  and  has  been  a 
distinct  factor  In  making  it  possible  for  the 
industrial  development,  which  Is  beginning 
In  this  section. 

The  Free  Press  has  taken  occasion  seveml 
times  to  endorse  the  offer  erf  the  C.  P.  ft  L.  to 
the  Government  to  buy  the  pow«T  produced 
at  the  great  Buggs  Island  Dam  project  on 
the  Roanoke  River  st  a  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Government  and  distributed  over  wires 
already  provided  to  vartcnis  places  and 
munlcipaiitlen  in  eastern  Caroltna:  the  price 
of  delivery  also  to  be  flied  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Tliis  proposal  Is  tn  lieu  of  plans  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money 
to  erect  duplicate  tranamission  lines  and 
compete  wtth  C.  P.  &  L..  Tide  Water  Pokier, 
and  other  private  power  coiapanlaa. 

This  paper  balds  to  the  view  that  some 
such  propoaal  as  C.  P  ft  1%  has  msdc  for  the 
purchase  and  distribution  at  the  power  from 
Bu^gs  Island  under  our  private-enterprise 
system  is  wholesci&s  and  democratic.  The 
fVTipoeed  buUdlng  of  transmisatrm  Unes  by 
the  Government  Is  sortallstlc  and  what's 
more  the  building  and  operatkw  of  such 
lines  will  be  drcuraventtd  by  red  tape, 
bureaucratic  blundering,  and  tn  tbe  long  run 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  and  eonsunoers  a 
good  deal  more  than  efltdent  {irtvate  cnMr- 
prise  would  cost. 

This  paper  hopes  that  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  virtue  of  mskirtg  posrthle  the  dl»- 
trllmtlon  of  the  product  from  Buggs  Island 
by  privately  owned  public  utilities  rather 
than  socialistic  govcnuDental  ownership  and 
operation. 


'f  OU««iiM  ■  Tt^Mft  W«rM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  DUFF 


Cf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  CltlTED  STATES 

Thmrtdaif.  June  21, 1951 

Mr.  DUFF.   Mr.  Prwident,  I  ask  tinac- 
imotB  consent  to  have  iH-ixiteil  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I  had 
the  honor  to  deliver  to  the  graduating 
class  at  Lehigh  University.  Bethlehem. 
Pa.,  on  BConday  last.  June  18. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

AMKSICA'S   OBLIOATIOlt   W    TOOAT'S   WOWJ) 

On  the  fourth  day  of  next  month  this 
Nation  win  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
»eTent7-nvr  anniversary  of  Its  Independence. 
In  1T78  we  were  a  loosely  bound  group  of 
colon  iea  strung  along  the  eaatem  seaboard 
of  ttiU  continent  with  a  population  not  much 
In  excess  of  three  and  one-half  millton  souls. 
The  United  States  was  an  Infant  among  the 
great  and  powcriul  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  intervening  175  years,  we  have  spread 
•cross  tlJ«  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

From  mwigvr  beginnings,  in  one  and  three- 
quarter  centuries,  we  have  developed  from 
an  Infant  among  the  nations  to  the  great  and 
powerful  Indiistrlai  center  of  the  whole 
«oria. 

Altboufb  the  United  States  has  within  Its 
boundarlfaa  only  9>4  perceat  of  the  world's 
P'lpulatlon  and  leaa  than  6  percent  of  Its 
laLd  ■urfaee,  we  have  a  might  and  a  power 
and  an  Influence  so  vast  that  we  have  sior- 
pis— fl  an  peoples  everywhere  in  things  we 
can  do  and  the  way  we  can  do  them. 

The  United  States  has  grown  to  this  posi- 
tion of  power  and  leadership  and  Influence  In 
the  most  critical  period  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  world  we  live  in  lies  under  the 
constant  shadow  of  war.  Like  a  distant  for- 
est fire,  the  conflict  of  far  away  Korea  has 
darkened  every  horlaon  and  carries  the  evil 
presage  of  further  disaster. 

This  world  of  1951  Is  a  revolutionary  world. 
A  great  new  ferment  of  Ideas  permeates  into 
the  farthest  places,  even  into  the  high  re- 
ceesps  of  far-away  Tibet,  into  the  Jvmgles  of 
Indochina,  and  the  depths  of  darkest  Africa. 
In  this  revolution,  ail  previous  ideas  are 
challenged.  And  aa  it  moves  along,  a  grasp- 
ing new  power  has  arisen  in  the  world,  seek- 
ing to  advantage  itself  over  world-wide  un- 
rest and  threatening  stability  wherever  It  Is 
found.  TlUa  aggreaslve  tmpierlallsm  of  Soviet 
Btasla,  working  hand  in  hand  with  com- 
munlam  on  a  world-wide  scale,  threatens 
everything  we  bnlleve  in  here  in  America  and 
chaUengw  everything  for  which  we  stand. 

America  has  stwceeded  to  the  leadership 
of  tlM  free  hut  challenged  people  in  this 
turbulent  and  revolutionary  period.  We  did 
not  come  into  that  leadership,  as  the  Rus- 
■Une  say.  because  we  desire  to  exploit  far- 
away peoples  as  many  colonial  empires  have 
done.  We  rose  to  that  leadership  as  a  result 
of  the  default  of  the  power  of  those  who 
e«erclaed  It  before  us  and  as  the  result  of 
the  power  Inherent  in  the  enterprise,  initia- 
tive, energy,  and  competitive  ability  of  the 
American  people. 

At  this  time  of  supreme  challenge,  when 
thing*  an  qnestlonad  everywhere.  In  Oov- 
amment.  In  religion,  and  in  human  conduct. 
It  Is  well  for  us  In  America  on  this  com- 
mencement day  to  taica  stock  of  ourselves 
and  of  the  world. 

We  sbouK  Inquire  especially  Into  the 
caoMs  at  what  made  us  what  we  are.  We 
should  determine,  too.  wh^^ther  we  are  worthy 
of  the  leadership  that  Is  ours.  We  should 
determine  whether  we  have  the  confidence 
In  ouTMlvea  to  continue  in  that  mission  of 
leaderab^  i^  a  time  when  It  stands  as  the 
last  powerful  road  block  against  the  forces  of 
evU  In  the  world.  Theee  evil  forces  are  dom- 
inated by  the  preeent  government  in  Rus- 
sia, which  saekB  to  impose  the  reetrictions 
and  la^lngementa  of  the  past  upon  tlM  solu- 
ttoo  at  tiM  problems  of  today.   And  thoee  re- 


strictions are  the  will  of  an  all-powerful  gov- 
ernment. 

America  Is  the  land  of  freedom  and  h. illa- 
tive and  opportunity.  Here  the  ir.rtivl-;  ;:•! 
can  develop  hla  potential  If  he  has  the  wll;  tj 
do  so.  That  opportunity  is  defied  in  Rus- 
sia and  elsewhere  In  the  world  wh?rf  the 
heavy  hand  of  communLsm  ha."j  ftiUen.  H^tp 
In  America  we  have  something  that  f,niir.u- 
nlsm  can  never  mate  i. 

The  question  that  all  of  us  mu.st  ar-i.-'.v--r  :- 
Are  we  wise  enough  to  appreciate  in  .\::.c!;i  :i 
the  advantages  we  have  and  can  we  devise 
the  way  of  spreading  the  wl.^om  of  those 
advantages  to  other  people  In  today's  world' 
You  might  be  Inclined  as  a  result  <.;f  the  diS- 
cultles  of  the  age  in  which  *c  live  t  j  go  m 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  Is  Important  for  us  to  be  a^*;lre  that 
there  are  many  who  do  not  belle'.e  ir.  vliat 
we  believe  In  and  there  are  these  wh  ar«> 
seeking  to  divide  not  only  us  here  at  hcn-.f^ 
but  also  to  cause  division  nmong  The  ::»?»* 
nations  of  the  world.  United,  the  free  v.a- 
tlons  have  nothing  to  fear,  divided  we  ,ire 
on  the  road  to  disaster. 

In  effect,  what  the  dividers  are  attempt. r-c 
to  do.  despite  the  fact  that  they  say  they  arc 
doln?  the  opposite.  Is  to  destroy  leadership 
at  every  level  and  to  make  people  discon- 
tented with  what  they  have,  Irrespective  of 
how  good  what  they  have  happen.^  to  be. 

Therefore,  above  ail  other  things,  we 
should  take  stoclc  of  ourselves.  What  h.is 
happened  here  In  America  that  has  mad-^  a 
country  with  S'^  percent  of  the  prpula'ion 
and  only  6  percent  of  the  land  surface  abso- 
lutely sup)erlor  to  any  other  place? 

Tho  fact  Is  that  a  miracle  has  happened  in 
Amer.ca  that  has  not  happened  anywhert- 
else.  On  no  other  basis  is  it  possible  tc  ex- 
plain the  productive  capacity  of  America,  tlie 
great  liberty  our  citizens  enjoy,  and  a  condi- 
tion of  well-being  superior  to  the  we'i-bemsj 
of  people  In  any  other  nation. 

Why  Is  It  that  way  here  when  it  is  not  ihat 
way  anywhere  else?  Certainly  not  on  ac- 
count of  our  size  with  only  5'j  percent  o: 
the  world  population  nor  on  account  i  : 
our  monopoly  of  resources  when  we  on»y 
have  6  percent  of  the  land  surface  n  r 
Is  It  because  we  are  better  than  pieople  else- 
where, because  in  reality  we  are  merely  the 
sum.  the  melting  pot  of  people  from  every- 
where In  the  world. 

Therefore,  the  question  that  the  world 
ought  to  be  asking  of  America  is;  What  hap- 
pened to  you  that  you  enjoy  advaniaiies  that 
no  one  else  enjo— ?  And  t-hat  quesuon  is 
Jvist  as  pertinent  .-  us  to  ask  ourselves  as 
for  others  to  ask  us  in  a  world  that  clearly 
does  not  have  the  advantages  that  we  d  . 
despite  our  size  and  resources. 

The  Communists  are  bold  enouk;h  to  try 
to  fool  even  some  of  our  own  pet  pie  into 
believing  that  the  Communist  way  of  lite  is 
better  than  the  American  way  of  life  despr.e 
the  fact  that  we  in  America  enjoy  advan- 
tages that  were  never  even  dreamed  of  lu 
places  where  communism  has  set  up  itself 
and  Is  in  control  of  the  Government 

It  is  time  In  America  that  we  have  a 
reawakening  as  to  the  enormous  ad\antaire 
it  is  to  be  an  American.  We  must  reitindle 
our  determination  to  live  and  to  fight  and 
to  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  men 
and  women  who  made  this  country  instead 
of  permitting  ourselves  to  lock  into  every 
comer  and  shadow  for  doubts  and  quest  kii 
marks. 

In  America  In  the  past  we  have  had  both 
the  will  and  the  way.  It  Is  time  again  to  bv 
pointing  out  that  that  will  and  that  way  are 
still  what  make  the  American  way  of  li:» 
the  best  way  there  is.  Boldness  and  actii  n 
and  perseverance  and  determination  mu>t 
still  be  the  American  pattern  Tlie  wiUln,;- 
ness  to  face  any  risks  aTid  "Courage  never  •  > 
submit  or  yield  and  what  Is  else  not  to  be 
overcome." 


W>  arf  the  hope  of  today's  world  and  for 
ih'.jsi-  ::.  America  who  no  longer  have  faith 
1:.  At,' rica,  1ft  us  put  in  their  places  those 
wh  .  ri 

T'Hj  many  cr.tics  and  carpern  find  fault 
with  everythins;  in  An-.erlca.  The  time  ha.s 
r  nie  to  emphasi/e  what  is  rlRht  m  America 
Bfc  iu«e  m  fact  and  in  truth  we  are  the 
t-rcM".-  •  ;■';♦'  m  today's  WL;rld.  not  because 
■,:  w:.  -J  *■  'A'f.  hut  because  nf  w'nat  we  are — 
uh.r    V  »■  liave  dor.e  hvre 

V.e  .if  wi-.at  we  are  beca'ose  sorriethln? 
has  ha;i;)enfd  here  in  America  that  has 
never  haiiper.ed  before  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  The  rhlns;  that  has  happened  is  that 
we  have  developed  a  different  idea  with  re- 
spect to  the  ri^ht.";  and  the  diznity  cJ  the 
Individual  man  and  woman  and  with  respect 
to  the  reIation.sh;p  between  the  Govern- 
ment ai.d  The  Individual  man  and  woman. 
Bffnre  our  Revolution  of  1776.  the  state 
w  i.-  s'jpreme  The  citizen  was  merely  a  crea- 
ture of  The  state.  He  was  bound  by  tradi- 
tion He  was  tx  vmd  by  certain  ideas  of 
heredits  He  was  hound  by  the  necessity 
of  foii'.-viiie  m  the  groove  with  what  both 
the  G  vt-rnnient  and  society  fixed  upon  him 
at  b..-'h 

In  America  for  the  first  time  we  broke  the 
binds  that  connected  us  with  our  rigid  past. 
.As  ft  result  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, as  a  result  of  freedom  from  the  bonds 
that  formerly  hedged  us  in,  the  average 
An-Kricaii  widened  his  vision  into  new  hori- 
zons, acquired  undreamed-of  hope  and 
strength  in  liftmt;  his  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
and  developed  the  greatest  civil  and  religious 
!  berty  ever  enjoyed  by  people  anywhere;  and 
at  thf  same  time  and  In  the  same  place  and 
in  the  -anie  atmosphere  there  has  grown  a 
spirit  cif  enterprise  that  has  given  him  the 
power  *o  produce  In  a  way  never  heard  of 
before  in  all  history. 

The  Marxists  in  Germany  and  the  Com- 
miiiusts  in  Russia  call  this  American  way 
of  life  capitalism  and  endeavor  to  create  a 
stikm^a  on  that  name  by  speaking  of  cap- 
italism in  terms  of  derision.  In  reality  it 
is  iMt  capitalism  at  all.  It  Is  Initiative,  it  is 
action  of  free  people  in  a  free  society  where 
the  men  and  women  of  America  own  the 
Government  instead  of  the  Government  own- 
ing them  and  where  with  good  health  and 
courage  and  brains  and  a  determination  to 
get  ahead  they  can  still  make  of  themselves 
what  they  want  themselves  to  be. 

We  ha\e  grown  to  greatness  by  the  least 
po^^ible  restriction  by  Government  on  the 
acM  );■.  of  the  Individual.  The  great  daI^ge^ 
he.-e  In  our  time  and  generation  is  a  tend- 
ency to  copy  the  habit  cf  the  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are 
i:.crea.>ing  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
restrict  the  individual,  when  our  greatness 
III  -Amortca  ro^«?  by  constantly  binding  the 
Governm.ent  not  to  unduly  restrict  the 
individual. 

As  we  analj*z€  some  of  the  qualities  that 
make  us  what  we  are.  more  than  anything 
else  they  are  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Individual  initiative,  a  competitive  system, 
and  the  least  possible  Interference  by 
Government. 

.■\t  this  time  of  our  greatest  crisis,  cf  our 
greatest  fials,  let  us  remember  that  while 
we  must  become  strong  in  a  m.ilitary  way, 
we  must  also  be  careful  in  a  statecraft  way 
that  we  do  not  impose  upon  our  citizenship 
the  very  restrictions  that  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  our  people  to  do  and  to  perform 
world-wide  the  miracle  that  they  performed 
here  in  America.  Above  all  else  the  Govern- 
ment must  not  be  permitted  to  deprive  our 
citizens  of  the  competitive  spirit  and  the 
will  til  win  and  to  get  ahead. 

This  IS  one  of  the  great  critical  periods  of 
hijo  ry  It  IS  a  period  which  requires  leader- 
ship ,oai  not  fHul'-ftfd'iig.  It  is  a  time  that 
di"i..a.dj  unity  and  not  dii.milty. 


r.  :=  a  great  disservice  to  Uils  Katlon  and 
to  it-s  future  to  continuously  accent  points 
of  aifference  rather  than  to  ncccntuate  our 
strer.tth  and  mutual  understanding.  Hope 
shines  in  America  today  when  i:  has  gone 
out  ;n  a  larg  ■  sector  of  today's  world. 

It  i«  for  those  who  believe  la  the  future 
cf  .\.mfr!ca.  who  have  confidence  m  the  great 
men  u.;d  vcmen  of  the  pa.?t  who  have  made 
America  what  it  is,  to  accentuate  hope  rather 
thiir.  fear,  action  rather  than  inaction,  and 
m:vement  rather  than  lethargy. 

Th.is  country  demands  a  firm  and  definite 
Government  policy.  The  people  rightfully 
wa;.'.  to  know  where  we  are  going  and  how 
we  expect  lo  get  there.  Only  th.ose  who 
believe  we  are  going  somewhere  are  entitled 
to  if  ader-hip.  For  my  part,  ycu  can  do  what 
ycu  will  with  those  who  have  no  confidence 
in  "lie  future. 

There  are  still  many  more  who  believe  with 
us  than  those  who  believe  contrary  to  us.  and 
It  is  t.me  for  those  who  are  with  American 
policy  and  m  the  American  belief  to  unite  In 
the  face  of  the  greatest  danger  that  ever  con- 
fronted not  only  us  but  alstj  civilization,  be- 
c.'iuse  if  we  fall,  everyihlng  Jails  with  us. 

These  things  are  elemental.  They  must  be 
made  clear  to  everyone  Tlte  world-wide 
drive  by  the  Communists  has  brought  on  the 
present  crisis  Everybody  kno^rs  that  com- 
munism, is  united  world-wide,  and  if  the  free 
natnns  are  not  united  world-wide.  I  do  not 
see  how  communism  and  Red  imperialism 
can  be  stepped. 

This  country  necessarily  must  lead  the  free 
people,  V.'e  have  to  be  united  here  at  home 
If  V-?  are  going  to  give  proper  leadership,  and 
1-  we  are  not  united,  I  am  positive  that  we 
cann't  stand  up  against  this  world-wide 
thre.it  cf  communism. 

Tnat  brings  it  down  to  the  proposition: 
How  are  we  going  to  unite  the  .^.merlcan 
people  back  of  a  policy  to  adequately  and 
comt  letely  equip  ourselves  to  oppose  com- 
munism, tjecause  primarily  that  is  a  for- 
eign 3X)Iicy. 

In  my  opinion,  a  real,  honest  bipartisan 
foreign  pcilicy  is  the  only  answer.  Right  now 
we  have  confusion  and  cojmplerity.  That 
confusion  and  complexity  is  not  limited  to 
the  people — it  occurs  in  the  Government  and 
In  the  Congress  itself.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
it.  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  threat  that 
we  face,  we  have  to  be  united  m  this  co\in- 
try.  Therefore  we  have  to  have  a  bipartisan 
fcreisn  policy. 

If  we  are  going  to  meet  the  greatest  crisis 
in  otir  history,  we  have  to  rise  above  p>cr- 
sonaiities.  This  is  not  a  time  to  be  tearing 
pe<3pie  down  In  this  country:  this  Is  the 
time  to  understand  the  best  of  everything 
that  everyone  has  to  offer. 

It  is  a  time  when  unity  Is  so  necessary, 
we  ci-nnot  afford  to  carp  on  points  of  un- 
necessary difference.  Rather,  we  must  try 
to  develop  places  of  mutual  understanding. 
The  bipartisan  policy  we  should  have  must 
be  based  on  a  desire  of  mutual  self-help  to 
resist  agisression.  and  If  we  are  going  to  have 
mutual  self-heip  among  the  free  nations. 
surely  we  must  have  mutual  understanding 
here. 

We  must  find  areas  of  agreement  and  not 
pick  and  quibble  over  areas  of  disagreement. 

The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
purp<,^se  of  a  bipartisan  policy  is  to  have 
peace,  not  war;  to  end  aggression  by  being 
strong  fnough  to  be  able  to  prevent  it. 

If  »e  could  have  everyone  understand  that 
peace  depends,  in  the  final  analysis,  upon  a 
successful  bipartisan  policy,  then  I  think 
there  would  be  a  great  demand  in  this  coun- 
try bick  of  such  a  policy,  with  the  realization 
that  It  is  the  only  way  to  peace. 

Above  all  else  we  must  not  allow  the  dis- 
believing fakers  who  have  nothing  to  offer 
to  compare  with  what  we  have  in  America  to 
create  d'strust  In  the  greatest  thing  In  God's 
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universe — the  Government  and  the  people  uf 
the  United  States. 

We  m  America  gtli!  are,  as  Abraham  Lin- 
coln first  said  we  were  well  on  lo  iCO  years 

ago.  "the  i&st  t>est  hope  of  earth  " 

But  above  everything  else  on  this  com- 
mencement day.  the  impcnant  thing  for  the 
graduates  of  this  class  to  remember  is  that 
if  we  are  to  carry  aloft  the  torch  of  freedom. 
If  we  are  to  transmit  to  those  who  come  after 
tLs  the  blessings  of  which  we  have  been  the 
heirs  and  beceScianes.  we  cannot  do  it  oy 
making  the  obligation  gener-al  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  day;  It  must  be  a  personal 
obligation  and  reEponsibiiity  to  each  one  of 
us.  And  If  in  that  spirit  and  with  that  sen.-* 
of  oblMation  we  go  forward  to  meet  the 
future,  we  can  then  meet  it  with  C'l^nfidenc? 
and  hope  that  we  will  be  worthy  of  the  great 
men  and  women  who  have  given  us  what  we 
hi.ve  and  have  made  us  here  m  America  wiiat 
we  are. 


Tht  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF   AKXZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  21.  1951 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  June  25  issue  of  Newsweek,  there  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lrndley, 
the  distinguished  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  that  publication,  entitled 
■  One  Year  of  Korea."  It  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, one  of  the  fairest  brief  analyses  of 
what  Mr.  Lindley  terms  the  "gains"  and 
•losses"  of  the  Korean  situation  I  have 
yet  seen.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
Washington    Tmia — Oni   Yeas   or   Kokxa 
(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley i 

The  invasion  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  be- 
gan 1  year  ago  June  25.  Korea  time  (the 
night  of  June  24,  United  States  timet.  Al- 
though only  the  latest  of  a  series  of  Commu- 
nist aggressions.  It  was  the  first  resort  to 
naked  military  agjgresslon  since  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  formation  of  the  L^  N. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  that  ag- 
gression and  of  our  reply  to  it  cannot  be  fore- 
told, but  certain  gains  and  losses  can  l>e  seen 
now.  The  most  important  losses  are  the 
American  and  allied  fighting  men  killed, 
missing,  or  seriously  wounded.  Excepting 
these  and  the  Koreans  killed  or  injured  most 
of  the  visible  costs  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  money. 

In  assessing  the  gains,  we  must  first  con- 
sider what  probably  would  have  happened  if 
we  had  not  gone  tc  the  aid  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Had  this  aggression  succeeded,  al- 
most certainly  others  would  have  followed  or 
been  threatened.  In  many  instances  prob- 
ably the  threat  would  have  been  sufBclent. 
Almost  certainly  a  number  of  other  countries 
would  have  succumbed  to  Communist  domi- 
nation. The  United  Nations  would  have 
gone  the  way  of  the  Leag:ue  of  Nations.  The 
free  world  and  our  own  security  would  hav« 
been  weakened  fiuther,  maybe  irreparably. 

These  were  tlie  chief  considerations  in 
the  decision  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Korean 
Republic.  Some  of  the  fears  expressed  at  the 
time — that  the  Korean  aggression  was  a  feint 
or  diversionary  prelude  to  aggression  at  some 


other  point  or  that  it  wa.s  a  ira{>— have  been 
disproved     It  might  still  become  a  trap  but 

it  was  not  one  m  the  first  Instance  or.  If  It 
was.  it  tailed  tc  work. 

On  the  plus  ?lde  these  points  deserve  to  be 
iLsred 

1  The  Russians  have  made  no  new  ag- 
gressne  mcve, 

2  No  S<:iviet  satellite  In  Europe  h.%s  made 
an  aggresive  move  The  assault  on  Tugo- 
elaria,  widely  anticipated,  t;^  not  mivterial- 
ued 

3  Excepting  Korea  and  Tibet,  the  Chines* 
Communisu  have  made  no  new  aggreMive 
move  They  have  lost  their  last  chance  to 
take  Formosa  by  force  or  infiltration.  The 
situation  i.n  Ind(X-hina  has  Improved,  thus 
relieving  also  the  threat  to  Thailand,  Ma- 
laya, and  the  East  Indies. 

4  The  notion  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist troops  were  invincible  has  been  thor- 
oughly deflated. 

5  We  have  expanded  cur  Armed  Forces  so 
that  cur  m!ljt,ary  strength  outside  Korea 
tods'-  is  greater  than  our  total  military 
strengtii  before  we  went  Into  Korea. 

6  The  .American  forces  now  In  Korea  are 
battle  trained  and  hardened.  They  are  now 
providing  cadres  for  new  (ii visions  and  other 
military,  air.  and  naval  untt#  Also,  the 
Korean  war  has  i>e«n  a  testin-g  ground  tor 
tactics  and  improved  weapons. 

7  We  are  now  well  into  a  defense  pro- 
gram which  should  have  been  started  when 
the  Russians  exploded  their  first  atom  bcmb 
In  the  summer  of  1949.  Init  pro*»bly  would 
not  have  been  st.aned  yet  but  for  Korea. 

8,  A  serious  beginning  has  been  made  on 
the  creation  of  an  effective  defer.se  for  free 
Europe.  Aithouj.:h  this  project  as  a  whole 
is  not  yet  moring  at  a  satisfactory  pace.  It 
was  hardly  moving  at  all  before  Korea. 

9  A  measure  of  vitality  has  tjeen  Injected 
into  the  collective  secxirity  system.  Although 
certain  attitudes  of  many  free  nations  have 
t>een  disappointing,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  saved  from  disintegration. 

These  are  Immense  gains.  They  ar*  all  the 
more  impressive  when  one  visualizes  how 
rapidly  the  situaticn  of  a  year  ago  might 
have  worsened  if  thij  Korean  aggression  had 
succeeded. 

The  Russians  undoubtedly  have  made  good 
use  of  the  year  to  Increase  their  own  military 
power.  But  that  Increase  almost  certainly 
would  have  come  about  anyway,  whereas  the 
growth  In  the  strength  of  the  free  woi-ld  is 
due  largely  to  Korea. 

Time  is  not  wholly  on  our  side.  And  It 
cannot  be  said  that  we  or  most  (if  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  have  made  the 
most:  of  the  past  year.  But  even  if  the  gr%at 
war  starts  tomorrow,  we  will  be  In  better 
shape  to  fight  as  a  result  of  Korea  and  our 
respoQsv  to  the  challenge  It  posed. 


We«k  Air  Force  Dvc  to  Tnmaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF  MnvmsoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNI  1  ED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  21. 1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  Prwiden-..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Weak  Air  Force  Due  to  Tru- 
man." written  by  David  Lawrence  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  yesterday. 
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Ther.  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobp. 
as  follows: 

Wkak  Aa  FoKB  Dm  to  TtCMjut — PuaiSKirT 
rxovno  1949  AuTucMXi KTiott  nr  CoNoaxaa 
To     SrocD     •64e.0OO.0OO     fob     SB-Otocr 

8TU1WII1 

(By  DurUi  Lawrence) 

Jxut  a  f«w  day*  aco  Otm  Hoyt  Vandcnbcrf, 
Ctttcf  of  Staff  of  tbe  United  States  Air 
Perce,  pressed  In  the  queeUcnlng  by  the  Sen- 
ate eommntee  as  to  why  America  could  not 
cffMctlvaly  raalat  aggreaalon  In  tbe  Par  last 
througli  air  power,  asserted  tbat  tbe  United 
SUtes  today  bas  only  a  "tboestrlng"  Air 
Wont. 

This  was  tbe  first  piece  of  oOclal  Informa- 
tion from  a  military  department  of  tbe  Oot- 
cnunent  that  tbe  United  States  is  woefully 
weaJc  In  air  power.  No  sucb  protest  against 
tbe  faUure  of  tbe  Government  to  build  up 
otir  atr  stnactb  had  come  publicly  before 
fr«»i  Oanaral  Vandenberg.  Tbe  Senators 
qxiBBttanod  him  abou^  an  incident  in  19^ 
when  CoDcnaa.  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
both  Houaea.  approved  a  iS-group  Air  Force 
aad  approprtoted  the  money  for  It.  only  to 
(Uaoovar  that  the  PraaMent  bad  decided  not 
to  apand  the  •048.000.000  specifically  au- 
^^llli^■ll  for  that  purpose. 

Thta  eorreapondant  on  October  SI,  1949,  in 
thaaa  iI'tit*^*'**  pointed  nut  that  tbe  Pres- 
Mant  «aa  golnc  beyond  bis  powers  In  fiout- 
Inc  aa  aathorlaattoa  by  Oongreas.  and  W3« 
aohatitutlnt  bis  own  Judgment  for  that  of 
the  lagWatlve  body. 

It  haa  iKnr  been  revealed  at  tbe  bearings 
that  both  the  then  Secretary  of  Alx.  Stuart 
OymlDfton.  and  Oeneral  Vandenberg  went  to 
Iioula  Johnaon.  then  Secretary  of  Defense. 
and  protaated  tn  no  luicertaln  tains,  and 
wcra  gtrea  pcrmlaalon  to  go  to  tbe  President 
about  It.  Tbe  taatlznocy  of  Mr.  Johnson  in- 
dicatea  clearly  that,  if  be  bad  so  desired,  be 
eould  bava  cut  off  both  Secretary  Byming- 
ton  and  Oanwal  Vandenberg  frcwa  carrying 
tbeir  CMt  even  prtvattiy  to  tbe  President. 

Bat  ifb»  Mr.  Truman  refused  to  be 
tiurtiart.  *lwwit*»  bis  own  military  advisers 
ttxmgltt  be  was  imperiling  our  air  strength, 
tbe  American  people  were  not  told  anything 
about  tha  protaata.  Public  opinion  bad  no 
ThiiT  to  aTyraai  ttaelf  and  the  people  would 
&ot  ba>«  known  anything  about  it  today  if 
tt  ware  not  for  the  investigation  into  tbe 
imail— I  cf  Oeneral  MacArthur.  who  did  not 
baaitate  to  lay  publicly  what  he  thought. 

Amwlca^  production  of  airplanes  Is  today 
far  baihlad  wbat  tt  ought  to  be.  Tbe  aircraft 
iuduatff  naadad  thoae  orders  In  1949  so  as 
to  get  itaited  with  Its  whole  program  of 
aaslgwlnt  aad  mating  aircraft.  An  aircraft 
aamtfaetunr  nowadays  is  afraid  to  criticise 
for  the  error  made  tn  1949 
ha  may  be  penaltaed  by  having  hl£ 
contiaeta  takMi  awmy.  Most  of  the  manu- 
faetutera  lay  prtvately  that  tbe  impoimding 
of  the  •MflJXM.OOO  tn  1949  has  made  ai:  tbe 
Jtgerww  in  tbe  world  between  a  strong  air 
force  to^Kf  and  what  General  Vandenberg 
ealla  a  ahoa-itrtng  air  foroe. 

Oeneral  Vandenberg,  tn  effect,  has  testi- 
fied that  even  if  tbe  9DO.0O0  American  boys 
In  Korea  bad  to  have  tha  protection  that 
Oeneral  MacArthur  pleaded  for — tbe  use  of 
maximum  force  In  bombing  enemy  bases  in 
Msnirhmbi — the  United  States  Air  Force  Is 
not  reedy  to  do  that  Job  and  still  carry  out 
Its  other  mti**^*  of  defense  and  offense. 

It  is  not  tbe  President  alone  who  is  to  be 
talaBsed.  but  the  Congrsie.  too.  and  par- 
tleularty  *he  Senate  Armed  flankes  Com- 
mittee, vb  ^  under  the  ehatrmanahlp  of 
former  Sen  iter  Tydtngs.  of  lftU7land.  tn- 
alBMd  aa  rhttewaahlng  Secrv^tary  of  tbe 
Havj  Mitt  jewa  when  he  took  punitive 
action  agaluat  Admiral  Cenleid.    This  acUon 


concurred  in  by  the  Presldpnt  ftnd  hy 
the  then  Secretary  of  Derers*  Johnvm  It 
served  notice  on  all  military  men  »Kn<>c!aK  .• 
potential  future  member*  af  the  Joint  CP.'.eU 
of  Staff,  that  they  must  not  quesrion  ^v^n 
to  Congreas  the  Judgment  of  the  px»futi  •• 
branch  ia  the  matter  of  military  appr>pr'.a- 
tlons  or  military  pc  ley. 

With  all  the  plou.<j  talk  r»f)out  thf  ^v.rrr'm- 
ecy  of  civilian  authority  over  thp  rri: itarr. 
Congreae  Itaetf,  "/hlch  Ij  a  coordinate  '■tvili.in 
authority,  haa  failed  to  prctft  the  .^merl'-an 
people  by  aasertlnij;  tt.<<  own  nt-r.-s  T*.~ 
remedy  avallatJle  to  the  pe«-)pl««  i*  i.;-ilr.  ' 
their  Representatives   and  Scnatrr^   i  ;■         ' 

BXiplnely  by  while  the  safety  ^f  •!;"   r     ■ i 

States  la  at  stakP  Failure  rn  ir>«>!'.d  itu 
•648.000.000  was  a  blund-r  nSfr-:i:^  Mtlonal 
safety.  It  was  a  failu'e  rf  rh**  Pfsldent 
under  the  Constitution  to  execute  faithfully 
the  laws  of  the  United  EMtf 

It  will  be  l:.terestin^  '.'-■  vp  h  'v  ■:■•-•  rl_'h' 
of    military    men    to   express    th.rr.  e.ves    to 


Congresa  without  fe,ar 


revz 


vhlch   is 


the  real  Issue — Is  treated  In  »he  rrr  rt  of  the 
Joint  Senate  committees  Invostlg  it;r.j;  ''r.^ 
MacArthur  case. 


The  Writia$i  of  Walter  Lippmann 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CKASE  SMITH 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.MES 
Thursday,  June  21.  1951 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  Prf^j^ident, 
it  was  with  great  disappointment  that  I 
read  in  the  June  18  issue  of  the  Wa.shmg- 
ton  Post  that  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  wa.i 
concluding  the  writing  of  his  colMmn  for 
some  months  to  come.  Our  country 
needs  his  sage  advice  and  keen  in.sij:ht 
on  world  affairs  and  I  know  that  mil- 
lions of  readers  will  Sv^n.se  a  daily  read- 
ing void  with  the  absence  of  his  column. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  friend  of  Mr  Lipp- 
mann and  to  have  him  as  a  summt  r 
resident  of  my  home  State  of  Maine 

His  farewell  series  of  articles  on  total 
war  and  coexistence  merits  study  by 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  by  every 
American.  Because  the  three  articles 
do  merit  study.  I  ask  unanimous  c<insent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ToQAT  ANu  ToMosacw 
(By  Walter  Llppaiiann^ 

TOTAL    WAS   AND   COCTlSTrNCE — I 

(When  this  series  of  three  articles,  of 
which  this  Is  the  first,  's  done.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  write  any  more  for  some  months  to 
conxe.  The  editor  has  aereed  to  a  ratht-r 
long  intermlfi&lOQ  after  I  had  reminded  him 
that  I  have  now  been  writing  these  articU-s 
on  current  events  for  30  years,  and  that  any- 
one wbo  bas  been  that  long  m  tlio  boiler 
room  of  tbe  ship  bad  better  come  up  on  deck 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  look  at  the 
horlaon.  I  told  tbe  editor  that  I  h^d  come 
to  feel  that  It  was  time  for  me  to  go  ba<-)c 
to  writing  a  book  which  I  began  long  ago. 
If  I  And  that  I  know  how  to  fluLsh  it  it  wU!  be 
called  Tbe  Image  of  Man  \nd  it  is  uieant  lo 
be  a  successor  tu  two  eailier  booic^i  oi  mute. 


A   ProlTce    to   Morals    and   The   Good   S  .rle- 

'7  *,  I  have  gone  off  to  the  country  :».tv- 
Ir.a  I ir; answered  the  editor's  question  —  which 
WU  -Ah'^ther,  the  times  being  sn  crltl'-al, 
!'  1-.  r'.eh'  to  turn  away  even  for  a  few 
r.]  :  \h',  fron  the  n'"ws  of  the  day  to  CTt.Tln 
ft  f^'■  fjerenria!  Isrue*  of  the  human  cjndi- 

Be!  -•'  •:>r'';iklng  o?T  I  am  gnlr.?  ^^  yi- 'i  '.-> 
^^.■-  '' riT  t".' .1' 1; -n  ti-  «et  d' wn  a  fe**'  Idei.?  ^r. 
rr_-  i'l-:"  c';*'"-*t'';n  f  war  ar:d  pen^e  w.'.h  "he 
.-. . .  .<•'  Ui:'.  "  Mt  own  view  Is  t.'iat  In  a  toti! 
w-;r  b«>tw"p-i  »hp  ^■;\iet  -irbtt  and  the  .\t- 
\-'.)-':c  '''"rr.munl'v  the  SrjTlrt  Goverr'.ment 
v.-  r.:,-^  ►^e  df-^^troy-'d.  •.he  .?<-;vlet  Empire  'mid 
b>^  tilemollshed,  Western  Etarope  would  sink 
n.to  anarchy,  and  North  America.  \'!'-tcrlc'.:a 
but  weTy  Impoverished,  and  Isolated.  ?.  ould 
find  l*  bi:-!  ''"!  '7!-e-prve  the  remr.ar.ts  -it  Its 
freed'  ..-:  r::;  der  -'ill  ti.'  brir.g  hac*c  t'l  life 
r'i"?i!.n  *he  5*ricken  rlvillzatlcn  of  the  West- 
err.   Wf>r!d 

Put  In  '.ther  WTds.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  would  win  the  military  victory 
against  the  Soviet  empire.  The  war,  h uw- 
fvrr,  would  be  so  devastating  and  so  pro- 
':  .-..-'fd  that  in  all  of  the  Eurasian  continent 
'here  WfA.:d  be  left  no  government  <:'.  suffi- 
cient power  and  authority  to  maice  peace  and 
"  restore  crder  and  to  reconstruct  the  ruined 
'*■  r:.:I,  In  the  place  of  governments  there 
w'  uid  be  I  believe,  a  vast  and  formiess  dis- 
'jrder  of  b-Zshevtsed  warlords,  petty  chief- 
tains, lixral  dictators,  bandit  clans,  and  ter- 
r  rist  i;an^s  For  in  a  total  war  we  w\-uid 
h.ive  to  destroy  many  of  the  great  cities,  and 
{virticularly  the  great  centers  of  adminLoira- 
ti  r.  and  commuiiicatlon.  In  order  to  achieve 
'  iC'Tv.  This  destruction  of  the  centers  of 
.Timlnlstratlon  and  communlcatiou  would 
.»et  in  motion  a  human  migration  of  des- 
perate and  starving  hordes  pressing  upon 
a.nd  fusing  with  the  Red  armies  as  they  in- 
•.  lided  Western  Europe,  looting  the  cities  and 
the  countryside  and  destroying  as  they  went 
'he  human  structu.'-e  of  the  existing  society. 

Insuiar  as  tbe  war  was  a  total  war  and  Its 
aim  WAS  victory,  the  catastrophe  w  luld  be 
weU-nigh  universal.  Instead  of  its  being  the 
wa'  to  end  war.  which  we  fondly  hope<l  for 
In  1917,  it  would  be  the  war  that  could  not 
b«  ended.  Th^la  is  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  the  total  wars  of  this  century — 
that  they  have  become  Increasingly  mere 
irreparably  destructive  and  more  hopelessly 
i::Ue«;i.sive, 

.^ller  the  First  World  Wsir  the  victors  at 
least  were  able  to  make  peace  which  lasted 
until  it  was  denounced  and  destroyed  15 
years  Uier.  But  alter  the  Second  Wcr.d  War 
the  Victors  are  entirely  unable  to  make  any 
p<».ice  with  their  former  enemies.  In  a  liiird 
wurld  war.  given  the  nature  of  the  srreat 
wcaixans  of  our  age  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
rev  lutlonary  armies  on  tbe  other  hand,  there 
U  iitile  prospect  that  the  peace  which  would 
fi  .i>  w  It  would  be  much  more  than  the 
ptive  which  existed  In  the  Dark  Ages — so 
many  I'X'al  truces,  to  be  broken  or  to  be 
kept  as  the  warlord  and  his  lieutenant*  hap- 
pened to  flud  It  profl table. 

I  do  not.  of  course,  regard  a  total  wxi  as 
ineui.ible.  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  thins 
thii;  i:  will  be  started  deliberately — as  Hitler 
s'artfd  the  Second  World  War  or  as  the 
t.heorists  of  a  preventive  war  in  this  country 
w  .Uid  have  it.  I  do  think,  however,  that  we 
are  being  sucked  into  a  war  of  this  kind. 
sucked  i.:ito  conflicts  here  or  there  in  which 
It  bec'jmes  increasingly  dlfllcuit  to  do  any- 
thing except  to  enlarge  the  conflict, 

nie  conflict  will.  I  believe,  broaden  until 
it  ge^s  ou:  of  control  and.  therefore,  nearer 
a;.d  nearer  to  a  UDtal  war,  unless  there  is  a 
se".eineut  between  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the 
.A:.. mc  community.  Let  me  say.  at  occe. 
;«>:  there  be  any  misunderstanding,  that  I 
iiii-.e  never  at  ;my  time,  nut  even  In  the  hey- 


day of  the  war-.tme  alliance,  beUered  that  It 
wai  poesible  for  democratic  corunlrtes  and  to- 
talitaria-i  states  to  collaborate  with  one  an- 
other. When  1  speak  of  a  settlement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  I  do  not  mean  a  marriage. 
I  mean  a  divorce  I  ^nean  the  fixing  of  bcun- 
daries  bc'ween  their  world  and  ours — the 
fr:r.t.ers  to  be  defended  by  armamenta — a 
modes:  and  regulated  mutually  profitahie 
tradt?  '-'J  be  permitted  and  an  agreement  to 
red.;'*'  the  propaganda  war  Irr.m.  le:  'os  say, 
V  .;:~anic  hatred  to  icy  dislike 

I  ;■. '••. e  not  ^iven  up  hope  that  this  Is  ab>.ut 
wha-   S'alln  means  by  cf>€Xi^tence. 

Th.s  13  tantamount  tc  sayme  that  a  settle- 
ment With  the  Soviet  Government  must  In 
the  .'..iture  of  things  be  a  mili'ary  settlement. 
Even  If  it  is  negotiated  at  the  ccnferei'.ce 
table,  rather  than  fcughr  cut  en  the  battle- 
field, the  -sett'ement  will  itill  be  reached  in 
e-i-sen'ially  military  terms  The  negotiation 
cf  such  a  settlement  will  be  undertakei-  only 
on  the  assumption  in  bcth  campe  that  if 
agreemen*  fails,  there  will  be  war.  that  noth- 
ing w',::  be  conceded  In  the  agreement  that 
could  b*'  withheld  if  there  were  war  and  that 
the  agreement  will  not  be  observed  if  it  can 
safely  and  profitably  be  vi.Jated 

Necotiations  of  this  kind  is  wha*  I  m^an 
by  military  negotiations  In  its-  essenti;ils  it 
Is  an  armistice  arranged  befcre  war  When 
an  armistice  is  arra'-ged.  befcre  or  after  »ar. 
It  d'  es  net  mean  '  hat  the  two  antagonists 
ha-e  ccme  to  love  each  other  or  even  that 
they  ,irree  with  one  another.  It  means  only 
that  each  has  recocnized  the  limits  of  Its 
mlli'ary  power  and  has  understood  the  con- 
sequences of  a  war. 


ToD.^T   AND  ToMcaarw 
(By  Walter  Lippmann > 

TOT.U.    W\a   AND  COEXISTk.VCX H 

In  yesteroay  s  article  I  contended  that  the 
only  f.:.rm  a  settlement  with  the  Sciet  Dnica 
could  taJie  wouic-  be  by  a  military  negotia- 
tion. Today  I  must  give  seme  reasons  why 
I  believe  that  the  conflict,  despite  all  its 
encrmcos  poUtlca!,  social,  and  ide<::!:jgical 
el'ment.':.  is  at  bottom  a  military  conflict. 

This  is  not  the  accepted  view.  The  Com- 
munists hold  that  the  internal  contradic- 
tions cf  capitalism,  as  they  call  them,  will 
cause  capitalist  countries  tiie  leader  among 
them  the  United  States,  tc  gc  to  war.  and 
thai  tne  final  defeat  of  the  capitalist  world 
will  be  brought  about  bv  insurrection  within 
these  countries  supported  bv  the  milrary 
pcwe:  c  the  Soviet  state,  ihe  anti-Com- 
munists, curiously  enough.  agL-ee  with  this 
anaiy?is  and  prophecy  except  that  they  re- 
verse It  and  drgue  tiia^  the  mterniil  ccn- 
tnidictuns  of  the  totalitan.in  C>^mrauni£t 
sta-es  will  compel  the  S^;'.  .et  Gv::vernineiH  to 
rpforr  to  "^/ar. 

The<e  doctrines  seem  '■?  me  contrary  to 
the  facts.  The  Communist  revolution  in 
Russia  W-4S  brought  about  by  the  First  World 
W.ir  There  was  no  espanslcn  of  commu- 
nism in  the  world  un  11  the  end  of  the  Second 
Wcrid  War.  In  my  view  Liie  conflict  which 
nugh:  bring  on  the  third  world  war  is  pri- 
marily and  fundamentally  the  consequence, 
n?t  cf  the  nature  of  communism  cr  cf  capi- 
talism but.  cf  the  unstable  military  relation- 
siiip  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  At- 
lantic community. 

The  Commu.iist  movement  has  been  In 
existence  for  at  least  a  century.  Its  creed 
w.is  formulated  in  the  Communist  manifesto 
cf  1848  and  all  its  policies  and  promises  have 
been  current  ever  sixice.  The  basic  prophecy 
cf  M.\rx  has  been  disproved  by  the  event. 
He  prophesied  that  socialism  would  begin  In 
the  country  where  capitalism  reached  its 
highest  and  culminating  development.  In 
fact  crmmui  ism  began  In  Russia,  which  bad 
only  the  rudiments  of  a  primitive  form  of 
capitalism. 


How  then  did  Ruaaia  happen  to  confute 
Marx  by  becoming  tbe  first  Communist  sta*,e? 
Because  the  czarlst  empire  was  defeated  by 

the  German  Army  In  1917  and  then  because 
the  German  general  staff,  tn  order  to  fore- 
stall further  military  resistance  in  Russia, 
supported  the  Bolsheviks,  sent  Len.in  from 
Zurich  to  St.  Petersburg  to  organise  a  coup 
d  etat  aeilnst  the  Kerenski  proviilcnal  gov- 
ernment. It  was  th?  defeat  of  Russia  by 
Germany  In  the  First  World  War,  not  the 
Internal  contradictions  of  the  capitalist  so- 
ciety, which  enabled  the  Ccmmuntsts,  who 
had  been  meflective  revolutionary  conspira- 
tors and  agitators  for  70  years,  to  gain  pcs- 
sessi',n  cf  the  machiner-  oi  a  great  state. 

They  never  got  possession  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  any  other  state  until  there  had 
been  another  great  war  In  tbe  early  years 
after  the  First  World  War  they  tried  to  pro- 
mote the  revolution  In  many  countries — In 
Germany,  m  Italy,  in  Poland,  m  Hungary, 
m  China.  Always  they  failed.  Never  did 
they  succeed  by  revoluticnary  action  In  cap- 
turing the  stale  and  UoldLng  it.  Not  only 
did  they  fall  everywhere  but  the  nearer  they 
came  to  success,  the  more  violent  was  the 
counter-revolution  which  took  the  form  of 
fascism  and  nazism. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  P.us^ian  armies  havmg  resisted  tbe  Ger- 
man invasion,  advanced  to  a  line  In  the 
center  cf  western  Europe  where  the  German 
Army  having  be«n  destroyed,  they  encoun- 
tered the  armiies  of  the  west.  That  line  is 
the  line  of  the  iron  curtain.  It  was  ong- 
inaliy.  and  in  my  view  it  still  is,  a  military 
line  marking  the  frontiers  of  the  armies. 
Behind  u  the  Soviet  Government  has  estab- 
lished us  satellite  Ccanmunist  states.  In 
front  of  It  there  are  no  Communist  states. 
Tliat  IS  not  because  tbe  Kremlin  or  tbe  Com- 
munist leaders  cf  the  west  would  not.  If  they 
could,  hav'e  expanded  tbe  Communist  revo- 
lution into  Prance.  Italy,  northwestern  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere.  Tbey  have  tried  to  do 
Just  that.  But  they  couid  not  do  it,  >*Tiai 
they  did  was  to  arouse  national  and  inter- 
national resistance  which  the  Communist 
rev'.iutioti  alone,  without  the  support  of  the 
Red  Army,  was  unable  to  cope  with. 

Thus,  if  we  survey  the  history  of  the  Com- 
m'.inist  revolution  for  a  century,  we  find  that 
its  course  has  been  determined  at  every  criti- 
cal juncture  not  by  the  Marxist  analysis  and 
prophecy,  but  by  military  events.  We  are 
warnin'ed,  therefore,  m  conclud'.n?  that  a 
military  settlement  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  key  to  the  settlement  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Communist  revolution  and  the 
non-Comm'unist   world. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  issue  reduced 
to  Its  critical  elements  and  stripped  of  the 
confusion  between  cause  and  effect  is  how 
m'uch  territory  is  to  remain  under  the  mili- 
tarv  control  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Tbe 
question  is  not  what  Mar-^  and  Lenm  taught, 
what  Stalin  and  Mclotov  believe,  what  Com- 
munists everywhere  hope  for  and  conspire  to 
do  The  question  is  where  the  Red  army  Is 
tc  be.  and  where  it  is  to  be  able  to  go.  and 
W'Lere  it  Is  not  to  be  able  to  go.  That  is  the 
question  that  will  have  to  be  answered  either 
bv  negotiation  cr  bv  a  war. 


TOD*T   AND    TOMORSOW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

TOT.VI,    WAS    AND    COXIISTENCI m 

It  must  have  seemed  to  many  a  crude  over- 
simplification of  the  problem  when  they  read 
In  the  preceding  article  that  the  great  Ideo- 
logical conflict  of  our  age,  the  contemporary 
form  of  tbe  wars  of  religion,  could  be  and 
should  be  translated  Into  a  contest  over  ter- 
ritory. It  does.  I  would  agree,  define  the 
problem  in  far  simpler  terms  than  it  Is  now 
the  fashion  to  use  in  speaking  of  tbe  ideo- 


logical war.  But  to  define  tbe  problems  alm- 
f/ly  and  concretely  is  not  to  say  and  to  sug- 
gest that  tbe  problem  can  be  sctTcd  eajily 
or  cheaply  On  tbe  contrary.  noUiing  Is  so 
rare  in  human  history  as  a  peaceable  change 
in  tbe  sovereign  control  of  disputed  lands 
If.  tberefore.  I  have  simplified  tbe  definition 
of  tbe  problem,  it  is  not  because  I  think  tbe 
problem  does  not  continue  to  be  the  hardest 
and  the  most  dangerous  we  have  ever  bad 
to  solve 

But  I  do  tblnk  also  that  unless  ideology 
can  be  translated  into  geography,  tbe  conflict 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  diplomats  and  niili- 
tJiry  strategists.  The  diplomats  can.  cf 
course  make  speeches  about  anything  and 
everything.  But  If  they  mean  to  deal  with 
the  conflict,  not  merely  to  agitate  it  and  talk 
about  it.  then  they  must  come  down  to  ge- 
ography. 

In  fact.  It  may  b*  said  that  in  any  conflict 
which  could  lead  to  war.  the  dlplomau  and 
strategists  must  find  some  way  to  reduce  it 
to  a  conflict  over  some  place  on  tbe  surface 
of  the  globe  If  they  cannot  do  that,  then 
tbe  conflict  Is  beyond  tbem.  or  below  them. 
or  above  them.  It  Is  not  r  conflict  which  can 
be  settled  by  organised  warfare  or  by  diplo- 
naatlc  agreements.  For  every  treaty  or  agree- 
ment wbicb  settles  or  purpcrts  to  settle  a 
mortal  conflict  Is  essentially  a  nu.p.  Brery 
war  haa  a  geographical  obJectlTe  which  is  to 
be  defended  or  captured  or  destroyed. 

Dynastic  wars,  religious  wars,  nationalist 
wars,  w-ars  of  independence,  imperialist  wars 
all  have  had  to  be  fought  for  and  settled  in 
terms  of  territory.  They  have  been  fought 
to  enlarge  or  to  reduce  the  domain  of  this 
king  or  that  one.  Tbe  great  rellgloiu  conflict 
between  the  Greek  and  tbe  Latin  Church. 
between  Christendom  and  Islam,  between 
protestantism  and  Catholicism  all  ended  In 
a  division  of  territory.  The  nationalist  war* 
and  the  wars  of  independence  have  ended  tn 
the  fixing  of  national  frontiers.  The  impe- 
rialist wars  have  ended  In  the  recognition  of 
colonies,  dependencies,  protectorates,  and 
spheres  of  Irifluence, 

The  rivalry  of  kings,  of  churches,  of  na- 
tions, and  of  emptrra  hss  continued.  But 
insofar  as  the  rivalry  led  to  war.  or  c«5tild  lie 
regulated  by  diplomacy,  the  Issue  that  had 
to  be  decided  was  the  control  of  territory. 
WTiat  could  not  be  settled  by  tbe  conquest  or 
the  defense  of  territory,  or  by  treaties  fixing 
the  boundaries  of  powers  and  sovereignty 
over  The  territory  was  beyond  the  dlplomste 
and  the  strategists. 

Ttiiit  ij  equally  true  of  ideological  conflicts. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  example,  expressed 
among  other  things  tbe  ideological  antago- 
nism of  ibe  young  American  Republic  to  the 
monarchical  system  of  Europe.  Tbe  Ameri- 
ca.is  s^ood  for  freedom  and  tbey  held  that 
the  Europ>eans  stood  f'jr  despotism.  But 
these  convictions  became  a  policy  to  be  up- 
held by  diplomacy  and  by  war  only  when  they 
were  translated  into  geographical  terms — 
only  when  Mor.rje  declared  that  we  meant  to 
defend  freedom  against  despotism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  own  civil  war  was  not  fought  to  abol- 
ish slavery  but  to  decide  whether  tbe  South 
should  extend  the  slave  economy  into  tbe 
Western  Territories.  When  Wilson  entered 
the  war  against  Germany  he  proclaimed  an 
Ideological  purpose,  tbat  the  world  must  be 
made  sivfe  for  democracy  But  It  was  not 
until  late  in  the  war  that  he  lost  his  way  and 
began  to  say  that  tbe  world  must  be  made 
democratic.  A  world  made  safe  for  the  coun- 
tries that  were  democratic  was  a  big  but  It 
was  a  realizable  objective.  It  could  be 
achieved  by  defeating  and  deterring  aggres- 
sion against  tbe  particular  countries  that 
were  democratic.  But  a  war  to  make  the 
world  democratic,  to  make  Germany,  China. 
India,  and  ail   the  others  democratic  was. 
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•dBilr«bl«  M  Ml  •sptraUrm.  a  daa- 
UKl   ui   iDtoxtcaUng   UltaloQ    tor   • 
■ItTtTTTT"  and  ■  war  )««der  to  entertain  ancl 
to  mt  tmton  hte  people. 

Mf  own  conJIdetse*  iB  fh«  Tl«ir  UMt  real 
objMtlvaa  are  eoncwte  and  feofr»phte»l  la 
conflniMd  fey  wtiat  baa  happened  In  the  con- 
fl*et  wttti  tie  SoTle't  tinlon.  Almoat  all  of 
the  ^reeioeTita  w*  have  made  wtth  the  8o»tet 
UniOD  hare  been  broken  Howe^rer.  there  la 
one  a|cr«ement.  perhap»  the  moat  Important 
of  alt  the  aip^emanta  «e  mad*  wtth  It.  whlca 
bjM  iMfver  baan  nolated.  It  ta  the  oiie  vhlcb 
flXM  tte  boandai7  Uzaa  tn  Koropa  and  ta 
Aata  barveen  the  Red  armiaa  and  the  mili- 
tary fOrcM  of  the  waatitm  powera. 

That  a«r«amcnt  waa  terrlUvial.  and  ther«- 
fora  n  wm  ao  eoncretr  and  ao  definite  thi.t 
to  Ttolst*  It  «aa  to  ix>minlt  an  owt  and 
indlsputmble  breach  ar  the  peace.  In  ent.- 
tnat  wKk  U  TtrtoaU?  aU  the  oth»  m^m- 
manta  hava  bacn  faUuria  all  the  acraemen  a 
to  collMlKmta  ta  Ommtnj,  to  coUaborate  In 
to  eoUftbQr»te  In  Kae«a.  all  the  agnwi- 
ita  to  wT'Ht'*'  dsBiocratlc  Inatitotlciia 
vttliln  ttoa  orlitt  of  the  Sonet  Army,  all  ttie 
to  work  harmonloiialy  In  ttw 
tu  80lT«  the  problema  of  tlia 
whkrli  artn  from  the  old  emptita. 
X  &  BOk  tMak.  tiierefora.  that  I  have  orer- 
th*  problem  In  saying  that  iJae 
the  Sonet  Union  and  tiie 
A.huBtftB  eaouKonity  can  be  daflnad  In  t«-ma 
at  tlM  tooltortaa  that  are  in  dispute.  I'le 
MaolQgtoal  war  may  be  global  and  unlverti&L 
Bok  tlM  tftploBiatlc  and  military  conflict  wtUt 
Um  Sonet  OovoiUMSt  ia  about  parUcuiar 
nmntilaa  For  there  would  aa  a  matter  of 
fact  ba  no  aaoral  conflict  with  Ruaala  abiiut 
Um  aoelal  and  moral  ordtr  of  the  world  if 
tlM  BTtftr  armtaa  bad  never  had  to  crxaa 
the  frontlan  at  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 
defeat  mtiar.  or  had  promptly  r«t\imed  t«- 
lUad  the  8onet  frantlara  when  the  war  aaa 

If  tha  Bad  army  were  not  in  the  center  of 
Suropa  aad  preaalng  a^inst  all  the  frontliai 
which  now  contain  It.  there  would  be  no 
mora  Suaalan  problem  today  than  there  has 
bean  for  a  century.  And  In  my  view  tiien 
would  ba  no  Communlat  problem,  in  the 
Waatara  World  at  least,  that  nations  vnth 
food  gorammenta  and  a  loyal  police  force 
oouid  not  cope  with. 


TW  GMd  NdcU»or  PoKcy 
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HOH.  EDWARD  J.  HART 


DV  TBM  HOOSF  OF  RTPHESEITATIVKS 
Wednetday.  June  20.  1951 

9fr.  BART.  Ifr.  Speaker,  usder  le-ave 
to  extezid  my  remarlu  in  tbe  CoH<ai5- 
SMMM.  Racoas,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
SFDJiate  of  the  cammencement  addi«ss 
delivered  by  my  dear  friend.  Dr.  JoM^ph 
F.  Thomtnir.  aasociate  editor  of  the 
Anerfeas.  This  speech  was  gtr^n  at  the 
gxadnatkm  exercises  of  Notre  Dame 
AcadesEiy,  Bryantown.  Md..  with  the 
Very  Sererend  Riillp  J.  Brovn.  ptuior 
of  SL  MMTfi  Church,  presiding  as  chtiir- 
maa  tm  June  10. 1951.  The  musical  pro- 
gram was  under  the  direeticm  of  Sifiter 
Maiy  Lenore,  principal,  of  the  fammis 
Sebool  Sifters  of  Notre  Dame  of  Msry- 
land.  wtwee  headquarters  are  on 
Alaquitli  Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

It  li  mort  rratifylng  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Thoming  as  veil  as  f tvm  numerous  i  pe- 


clallsts  on  inter -American  affairs  abovii 
the  splendid  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Edward  O.  Miller.  Jr..  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  latter's  loyal  dep- 
uty, the  Honorable  Thomas  C  Mann. 
Our  good  neighbors  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  character  and  talent.s  of 
these  splendid  public  officials 

It  is  also  good  to  read  the  tribute  paid 
by  Dr.  Thornlng  to  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

BBTAicrowjf.  Md — DelU*erlng  the  rom- 
mencement  address  to  the  graduatps  rf  Notre 
Dame  Academy  here  the  Reverend  Dr  J  - 
aeph  F.  Thornlng.  aiwoclate  edUcr  ct  W  jrld 
Affairs,  lauded  "the  brliUani  leadership  of 
the  vhole  Maryland  dele«atl>jn  In  C'  TijfTfM 
with  respect  to  the  spiritual  Ideaij*  of  inter- 
Amcrican   friendship  " 

"Our  Senators  and  Representatlv*^  :"r  n\ 
tbe  Free  State  of  Maryland."  Dr  Th'irMlng 
declared,  "are  outatandlnn  In  ih^lr  e.tl'.visi- 
aam  for.  and  their  magnificent  contrlhu';"n=s 
to.  tb«  development  of  grood  will  in  S"iu"h  f\nd 
Central  America.  Bvery  Ambassadrr  "'  t^he 
American  Repubiic-s  In  Washington  y^iows 
that  he  can  turn  to  our  Maryland  de>aat!  :i 
for  sound  counsel  and  active  support  C'n- 
aaquently.  the  people  of  the  Free  Stae  are 
regarded  as  iiiost  Important  allies  U;  prorai  t- 
Ing  the  good-neighbor  relationship 

-Within  the  past  few  weeks."  Dr  Th  rnlng 
concluded.  "It  baa  been  my  prl'.Uece  to  dis- 
c\m  the  cause  of  further  proareas  in  S<Hith 
Amoica  with  Senator  He«bi:kt  R  O'C'  wor. 
Senator  Johh  Makshali  Buti-I«  Representa- 
tive O.  Lansoali  Sasscis  and  Representative 
J.  OLZTfN  BXALX.  These  gentlemen  sh^  wed  a 
deep  understanding  of  the  sccloeciM.imic 
taauea  Involved  as  well  aa  firm  cmvicrions 
that  our  good  neighbors  merit  our  b  "^t  cc- 
operatlon." 

Father  Philip  J.  Brown,  pastor  o:  St  .Mary's 
Church,  presided  and  stave  cut  the  diplomas 
to  the  yraduates 


FairaoBt't  Two  Hondred  and  First  Field 
Artillery  Battallca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.s 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OT    UEST    vmCINTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THS  UNITED  ST.\IE.-> 

Thursday  June  21.  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr  Presiderii  on 
Army  Day.  June  14.  I  spoke  briefly  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth  biithdav  anni- 
versary  of  the  United  States  .^rmv  and 
of  the  especial  significance  of  the  d.y  to 
all  West  Virginians  because  Fairmmt 
Two  Hundred  and  First  Armored  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  is  the  only  h\\:\ii  de- 
scendant of  the  original  evcht  ci  miianu"-; 
which  formed  the  Aimy  on  June  14. 
1775.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  t<^  liavv 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrorn 
an  editorial  on  the  battalion.  entuWd 
"They're  Our  Kinfolks.*  which  appeared 
in  the  Pairmont  (W.  Va  )  Times  of  June 
20,  1931. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WA  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TitzT'mt  Ora  ICrxroLK.-? 

To  this  newspaper  the  recent  ;  i^  ;  :'i  n 
ciX  the  fact  that  Fairmoi.t  »  o*ii    Ia^   ila.- 


dred  and  First  Field  Artillery  Battalion  la 
now  recognised  by  the  Army's  hlatorlana  aa 
the  oldest  military  organisation  In  the 
United  States  Army  Is  most  gratifying.  To 
us  psfjeclally  there  U  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
'WO  of  our  editors — one  of  the  Times  and  the 
rfhrr  of  Its  predecea^or.  the  old  Fairmont 
I r.dex -nerved  as  the  commanding  officers  of 
whft  then  wa*  the  regiment,  which  ante- 
dated the  battalion. 

B  'h  nf  these  commanding  offlcers.  now 
d-  .•  i.<ed.  Also  participated  In  the  founding 
(  f  •^.p  Times,  whl-h  first  aaw  the  light  of 
(!  i .  t^f-ttcr  than  50  years  ago.  When  Col. 
C.-irencc  L  Smith  associated  himself  with 
th'^  late  Owen  S.  McKlnney  In  the  eatabllsh- 
xv.fM  of  'he  Evening  Times,  he  saw  to  It  I  hat 
his  son.  who  later  became  Col  Karl  H  Smith, 
became  a  budding  editor  of  the  new  paper. 
N  t  miiny  years  after  that  Col  Clarence 
Sralth  passed  away,  but  Earl  Smith  con- 
tinued aa  editor  of  the  Times  until  early  In 
the  nineteen  twenties  when  he  dls  >05ed  oi 
his  newspaper  stock  to  engage  In  c.her  ac- 
tivities. B\it.  even  so.  his  assoclat  en  with 
the  p-iper  never  ended  till  the  da,-  cf  his 
f>ith  In  1341. 

It  was  he  whj  ended  the  brief  i  areer  of 
the  Evening;  Times  and  changed  1;  to  the 
Murnii:'^  Journal,  which  haa  remauied  for 
n-iore  than  40  years.  This  change-over,  if 
yi  u  will  permit  a  further  diversion  ;rom  the 
«ut)ect  al  the  National  Qu&rQ.  wat  effected 
iniiiaily  to  permit  a  better  competl' ive  posl- 
ticn  with  the  newly  established  Vi'est  Vir- 
^'.aian.  an  evening  paper,  and  to  tale  advan- 
:.\ie  of  fav  rable  train  schedule*,  w  lich  per- 
r.r.'eU  treakfast-table  distribution  of  the 
Tin^.r.s  jn  practically  every  norlhirn  W.^st 
V:ri:inia  corr.munlty. 

We  admit  that  such  diversity  of  subJeCi! 
iri  (oi.rusinK.  In  truth  the  history  t  the 
battalion  and  the  annals  of  the  cewspaptr 
sr-.ouid  occupy  separate  headings  In  dlffereut 
columns,  but  to  those  of  us  who  '.-ere  here 
ai  'he  beginning  of  the  present  century 
*nen  the  newspaper  first  made  it.,  appenr- 
unce.  and  the  battalion  (then  the  old  First 
West  Viri^ima  Regiment)  waa  JuJt  geiilng 
aU^aiied  t)  the  piping  times  of  pt  ace  a:>^?r 
it.s  service  In  the  SpanUh-.Ameri  .-an  War. 
ti.<.r»-  .ieeir.3  to  be  a  sort  of  afflnitj    between 

i;.t     t'A'n. 

r  *iis  Co'.  B.rl  Smith  who.  a  qujrt'^r  ,)f  a 
c  .',v;rv  a^.i,  conducted  what  Is  b  iieved  to 
l;c. e  ►leen  the  first  research  of  t^  e  history 
o:  his  r  ^airr.ent  ( which,  by  that  time  had 
t3<i-c<. mf^  thr>  Tw  T  Hundred  and  Firs  Ir.fantry 
Rec  men'.  '  Prom  numerous  trlj  s  to  the 
W-.r  Dep.irtmcnt  In  Washington  aid  to  the 
h'.."  -r-.f-a!  archives  In  Richmond  Colonel 
Smlt."-.  t)oci:ine  convinced  that  the  rcjUnient 
t.M\  ciii  iir.broken  history  frum  Its  lek;inni;igs 
in  old  Virginia  in  1733  till  tiie  d  ite  cl  his 
study.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  regl- 
:n^-nt  si?p  by  step,  to  Its  parent  C!jjx,pany 
w.iirh  *Hs  tormed  by  Colonel  Mnrc.m  In 
t  lark  Cc'ji.ty  Jus'  a  years  after  Gec-ge  Wa.-h- 
n.i^ton  wa.<   bcrn. 

C  'Unel  Smith's  Hndlniis  which  we.-"  pr^- 
'TVPd  in  a  <mall  pamphlet,  now  rare  ■.v.-'? 
\:\  n  "*!-:e  -It  v?iri,-\nce  w'.th  the  rehul'.s  of 
•i.'^  r.:cf!;t  studies  In  the  historic  ;il  .se-'nn 
'  -he-  .\rrr.\  in  the  Pentagon  and  tnde  pjt.u- 
I.,  u',  IL.  tl.iyi  ago.  The  only  differ  nee  sec:;ij 
t.,  be  tiip  real  daddy  of  the  regin  ent.  The 
more  rectnl  stud)  beeros  to  ciiufer  h«;  hjnor 
Uf)«)i.  Captain  Stephenaou.  of  Shep  lerdstown. 
v.h()  marched  bis  company  from  Winchester 
to  Boston  In  75  where  every  man  Jack  o: 
tliem  was  personally  greeted  br  General 
W  i.shlngton  by  their  first  names. 

I.ifer  Gf^neral  Washlntrtrn  had  ■  hese  same 
b'  V5  In  mind  when  he  said: 

Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  pif  nt  on  the 
r;:  ui.taii.s  of  Au;:usta  iWf'st  Virilr.lai,  a;.d 
I   wlii  rui;>    ur<^u..d   me    ihs   men    wiio   wiii 
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lift  our  bleeding  country  from  the  dust  and 

set  her  f  ree  " 

There  Lb  more  than  caeual  pride  In  the  dla- 
tlnctlons  which  the  pages  of  history  have 
bestowed  upon  the  Two  Hundred  and  First 
Batta:ion.  And  amongst  these  dlstlnctlona 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  battalion 
Is  the  only  unit  In  the  Army  entitled  to  fly 
the  battle  streamers  of  both  the  Union  and 
the  Confederacy. 

Pai-jnth^tlcally  speaking,  some  day  a  stu- 
dent of  the  histories  of  wars  will  hare  to 
step  forth  to  tell  us  from  what  spectral 
remnants  of  regiments  In  tattered  gray  the 
vanqu.'hcd  youths  returned  to  eventually 
Join  the  files  of  our  post  bellum  National 
Guard 

Ye*,  the  whole  State  la  proud  of  the  Two 
Hundred  and  First,  but  we  of  the  Times 
can  bs  pard  :ned  If  we  are  a  bit  more  than 
ordtnan.y  proud.  We  are.  In  fact.  Its  kln- 
lolks 


The  Tree  Farm  Idea,  b  19  Sdort  Years, 
Crows  Into  a  National  lastitntioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSEU  V.  MACK 

or  WASHDfCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1951 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  23,  in  my  State  of 
Wa.^hington  and  in  my  county  of  Grays 
Harbor,  an  anniversary  will  be  observed 
which  is  important  to  every  American. 

They  are  celebrating  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  American  tree  farm  move- 
ment, which  started  in  Montesano. 
Wash  .  with  the  dedication  of  the  Cle- 
mons  Tree  Farm  in  Jime  of  1941. 

We  have  frequently  heard  of  the 
problems  of  our  forests,  but  many  of  us 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  work  being 
done  by  many  agencies  to  assure  Amer- 
ica of  a  permanent  production  of  trees 
for  commerce.  We  all  know  how  im- 
pyortant  wood  is.  We  could  scarcely  ex- 
ist as  a  Nation  without  plenty  of  wood 
for  construction,  for  paper  products,  for 
raycn.  and  for  thousands  of  articles  we 
use  everj-  day  in  peace  and  in  war. 

The  American  tree  farm  movement 
is  a  new  but  lusty  force  working  for  the 
wise  conservation  of  our  producing  for- 
est lards.  It  is  a  program  initiated  by 
forest  industries  tn  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Tlirough  it.  woodlands  are  certi- 
fied as  "tree  farms"  when  their  owners 
manage  and  protev.t  them,  according  to 
accepted  principles  of  good  forest  man- 
agement, so  that  they  will  continue  to 
produce  harvests  of  wood,  time  after 
time. 

In  short,  the  tree  farm  movement  rec- 
ognizes the  often-forgotten  fact  that  a 
forest  crop  is  like  any  other  crop.  The 
first  harvest  need  not  be  the  last  har- 
vest. Indeed,  with  wise  management, 
woodlands  can  continue  to  produce  har- 
vests forever,  short  of  some  major 
catastrophe. 

The  beginning  and  growth  of  the 
American  tree  farm  movement  are  im- 
portant, for  more  than  one  reason.  It 
not  only  is  helping  meet  the  needs  of  our 


Nation  for  a  perpetual  wood  supply,  but 
it  ia  a  striking  demonstration  that  Amer- 
icans are  still  able  to  do  a  job  for  them- 
selves. 

The  idea  started  as  an  experiment  by 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Co.  on  a  tract 
of  some  120.000  acres,  most  of  it  logged, 
near  Elma  and  Montesano  in  Grays  Har- 
bor Coimty  of  my  State.  After  long  and 
careful  study,  the  company  concluded  it 
would  be  good  business  to  grow  trees  on 
that  land,  wiiich  already  sustained  a  fine 
stand  of  new  trees. 

The  big  problem  was  fire.  Economic 
studies  indicated  that  if  more  than  one 
quarter  of  one  percent  of  the  area  were 
burned  each  year,  the  business  of  grow- 
ing trees  could  not  succeed.  Since 
hunters.  15shermen  and  others  fre- 
quented the  tract — which  is  really  a 
wilderness — the  danger  from  fire  was 
very  great.  Public  understanding  and 
cooperation  were  a  first  essential 

As  a  newspaperman.  I'm  proud  of  the 
fact  that  a  real  solution  to  this  great 
problem  was  found,  partly,  at  least. 
through  the  interest  and  enterprise  of 
a  country  weekly  newspaper,  the  Monte- 
sano Vidette.  This  paper  helped  develop 
the  idea  of  dramatizing  the  area.  In- 
stead of  letting  it  be  known  merely  as  a 
reforestation  project,  the  decision  was 
reached  to  give  it  a  name  that  would 
convey  quickly  what  it  was  all  about. 

Ic  was  called  the  demons  Tree  Farm, 
honoring  Charles  H.  demons,  a  pioneer 
logger  of  the  area  whom  everyone  re- 
spected. He.  in  his  lifetime,  had  seen 
the  transition  of  forest  harvests  with  ox 
teams  to  the  highly  mechanized  meth- 
ods of  the  present  day. 

Publicity  given  the  demons  Tree  Farm 
had  an  amazing  effect.  Arthur  B.  Lang- 
he.  then  as  now  the  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington, dedicate-*  the  area  in  ceremonies 
at  Montesano  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  help  solve  some  of  the  forest 
problems  of  his  State. 

He  could  not  know  that,  in  10  short 
y^ars.  the  tree-farm  idea  would  spread 
throughout  the  Nation.  Today,  it  is  a 
strong  force  in  29  States,  and  more  than 
23.000.000  acres  of  privately  owned 
vfcodlands  have  been  certified  as  tree 
farms. 

The  tree-farm  system  is  coordinated 
nationally  by  American  Forest  Products 
Industries.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical, 
public-service  organization. 

While  forest  industries  gave  the  pro- 
gram its  greatest  imj>etus,  we  find  today 
that  State  forestry  departments,  agri- 
cultural groups.  rAvic  organizations,  con- 
servation associations  and  others  aie  ac- 
tive in  its  leadership.  Tree-farm  pro- 
grams are  active  close  to  the  Nation's 
Capital — in  Virginia.  i!aryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  and  in  many 
other  8 rates.  As  a  westerner.  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  the  South,  where  the  program 
has  made  its  greatest  strides  both  in 
acreage  and  in  number  of  tree  farms. 

The  greatest  problem  before  us  today, 
for^t-wise.  Is  in  the  large  number  of 
small  ownerships  of  the  Nation's  wood- 
lands. The  greatest  single  group  of  for- 
est owners  consists  of  farmers. 


The  tree  farm  program  is  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  farmers,  and.  indeed,  now 
places  its  greatest  stress  on  seeking  to 
interest  farm  owners.  The  increasing 
variety  of  markets  for  wood  has  t>een  a 
major  factor  in  enlisting  the  support  of 
this  sega<ent  of  our  peculation,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  work  is  only  begun. 
The  American  tree-farm  movement  has 
accomplished  much  in  its  first  decade, 
but  Its  greatest  field  of  service  to  wood- 
land owners  and  to  the  Nation  is  in  the 
future. 

CoL  William  B.  Greeley,  perhaps  the 
Nation's  outstanding  forester,  recently 
wrote  a  book.  Forests  and  Men.  which 
te'ls  the  story  of  the  Nation's  forests  in 
warm,  human  terms.  He  served  his  Na- 
tion as  chief  forester  and  in  other  ca- 
pacities. aiKl  has  been  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  more  recent  development 
of  such  programs  as  Keep  America 
Green  for  forest  fire  prevention,  tree 
farming,  and  other  projects  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  entire  country.  I  partic- 
ularly like,  and  commend  to  your  under- 
standing, these  words  of  his  drawn  from 
a  hfetime  of  work  in  our  forests  from 
coast  to  coast : 

To  mj^ny  Americana  the  foreat  story  haa 
seamed  ony  a  long  funeral  dirge  over  our 
virgin  woods.  It  Is  only  htoman  to  deplore 
the  passing  of  the  "tall,  whlapering  pines." 

•  •  •  But  let  ua  not  be  too  haaty  In 
writing  off  the  virgin  forest.  Every  Sight 
across  the  Midwestern  Stai««  by  alrplaoa 
leaves  me  with  a  feeling  that  the  ptne  for- 
ests or  the  Great  Lakes  are  with  ua  still.  The 
virgin  trees  have  been  tranamutcd  Into 
homes,  churches,  and  factories.  Into  solldiy 
built  farmhouf es  &nd  big*  bams.  Thi!  foreat 
has  kept  right  on  living  with  Its  people.  I 
always  get  the  same  feeling  when  I  look  at  a 
New  Engisnd  homestead  built  In  the  aeven- 
teenth  cm-  eighteenth  century.  Thoae  superb 
pines  and  oaks  are  still  pairt  of  the  com- 
munity.    •     •     • 

The  cycle  of  forest  growth,  harvest,  and 
use  goes  on.  The  wilaerness  haa  diaappeared. 
but  forests  still  surroiind  and  sustain  ua. 
Tte  carpenter  and  his  wood*  still  build  most 
of  our  homes.  The  new  technique*  of  every 
generation  multiply  the  gifts  from  the  foreat 
to  our  advancing  standard  erf  living.  Th* 
loss  of  much  of  the  virgin  timber  of  my 
grandfathers  day  has  been  repaid  many 
times  over,  not  only  by  what  It  has  built  but 
by  the  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  forest  which  we  have  gained  from  Ita 
use.  The  flrst  old  tree*  are  gone,  but  the 
forest  Is  here  to  stay. 


Record  of  Eadfet  Ezpeaditave*,  Badf ct 
Receipts,  and  Sorpias  or  E^idt,  Tear 
by  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRBSENTA 11 VB3 

Thursday.  June  21. 1951 

Mr.  BtARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  tax  bill  is  under  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  know 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  be  glad 
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to  ha^  before  them  for  their  refeitnice 
mnd  me  the  record  ct  budget  exptrndl- 
tures.  badiret  recetpu.  and  surplus  or 
<leflctt.  year  by  year  for  the  past  many 


years.  I  have  had  th»'5e  ftsuies  suppli'vi 
me  for  the  years  1915  to  1952  mcl'-Hivc, 
and  under  permission  ho  extpnd  my  it;- 
marks  I  include  ihetn  heitwiii;: 


Summmrf  of  budget  eTpenditwa  in    aeUcted  eateyones    Acfial  t-ipfnil.turcf   ■ 
gtm-s  l$li~i«.  •nd  tttiwuiUd  expefuliturts  for  fiscal  yeorj  19H-5:.  based  on  prt-.u 
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Non.— IbIcsm*  'JO  retontij  s  iadodeti  m  b«id|»t  exp^ndituiTS    n  t!.'  year*  1  ;r-.l.  hit 
bacaoM  al  htck  of  'tatt      I>stj  lot  yean  prior  ir<  VJSli  itiv  ooi  ui  ^  ca.-o'^  c;a.-?ia-.<l  ..i  i:.e  saci  ::.u 
yrars.    ViTatkm?.  brrwevpr.  art  aS  litllr  «ipnificMice  m  rxinaparini  'rcndr-. 

Sonree:  Derived  Irom  data  juppiied  by  Ilic  Bureau  of  the  Bcdrct. 


-ir  to  I«S 


Ifr.  Speaker,  the  estimated  total 
budget  receipts  for  1952  renaed  by  ad- 
BBlnistratioii  April  2.  1951.  to  $5C!.500.- 
MQ.OOO.  and  estimate  of  Joint  SUifl  on 
Ji^eraal  Revenue  Taxation  on  April  16. 

lisi.  was  leo  joo,ooo.oeo. 


LcfUaim  Sabatage  Rigkl 
OwaBackTar^ 


Oar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  KIW  TOCX 

V  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATrTES 

Wednesday,  June  S.  1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speakor,  the  enemies  of  the  Hall  pro- 
gram of  loglstautva  action  bate  resorted 
to  erery  trick  of  deceit  and  chicanery 
kaovn  tn  the  book  of  Machiavellian 
polttlca. 

Tbief  have  fiendlahlj  sought  to  pre- 
TOift  tttt  tntrodnetam  of  proposals  made 
bgr  i<aar  Ctagnmrncitx  vhlch  the  people 
vast  and  wbieii  aeilMi  poUtielans  de- 
lirttohloek. 

Of  eoune.  they  do  not  dare  come  out 
openly  to  fight  the  Hall  program.    They 


could  not  get  away  with  that  because 
the  proa  ram  .s  too  much  hke  what 
Americans  want.  But  they  have  dlv^av.s 
tried  to  give  me  cold  feet  by  th^'r  cas- 
cades of  ridicule,  levit\,  and  mi.-iepie- 
sentation. 

All  efforts  having  ccmplete'.y  failed  to 
scare  me  out  of  the  foreuiic  arena  or  ihc 
bill  pen,  they  scurry  around  to  find 
flaws  in  the.se  proposals  and  spend  fr.-in- 
tic  hours  thinking  of  way^  of  how  to  be- 
little honest  eflort  to  r^^present  Amer- 
ica n.s. 

Joe  Stalin's  boy.s  like  nothing;  beit'^r 
than  to  neutralize  constructive  pic  o  j-al^ 
designed  for  progress,  particularly  :u  :he 
United  States. 

Inuring  the  past  few  month?  a  Bini;- 
hamton  newspaper  has  conceived  a  new 
method  of  sabotaging  the  elected  ReiMf - 
sentatlve  from  Broome  County  by  quot- 
ing certain  clerks  on  various  Housr  com- 
mittees to  whom  my  bills  have  been 
referred. 

The  reporter  calls  up  the  clerk,  makfs 
a  few  leading  and  derouatory  remarks 
about  the  Congressman  and  his  bill  and 
then  aaks  the  clerk  what  chance  the  bul 
has  of  passing. 

The  clerk  In  his  great  wisdom  answers 
that  it  has  absolutely  no  chance  if  p-a>.<;- 
ing  and  the  reporter  gleefully  hangs  up 
and  proceeds  to  wiue  a  nu.  r  <tcry  fcr 
the  home  folks. 


71-s  tnck  has  bTn  p::llc  1  r.t  lea."?* 
ti.:  e  limes  on  me  with  a.s  mai  y  bills  T :' 
ii  i.s  boinK  practiced  on  oihe;  Mernlers 
bv  committee  clerks  as  a  reiiul.ir  pa:>iime, 
tr.is  Ls  a  sad  tune  for  the  Con^rebs  of  the 
Unitod  States. 

Pust,  I  question  the  right  of  an  em- 
ployee of  any  House  commitKe  to  scund 
off  for  the  record  on  any  bill  introduced 
by  a  Member  to  a  newspap  rman.  If 
this  is  cricket,  we  may  as  wei  surrfnder 
our  prero«ativc.s  as  R?pre.s€n  ative.s. 

Since  this  Is  the  third  ti.'ne  such  a 
thin,'  ha.'^  happened  to  my  detriment.  I 
a.Ti  -,eivum  notice  that  this  i.s  the  last 
time  :t  will  happen  without  st  ong  action 
from  me. 

This  m&y  not  prevail  as  something 
evci  y  Member  ha.s  to  contend  (.ith.  They 
do  not  all  have  the  same  bra  id  of  Cv.;n- 
mKs  to  fi^hl  back  home  as  tnere  are  in 
my  section,  triggermen  who  shoot  to  kill 
at  least  with  the  printed  mis  .lie.  But  if 
It  has  happened  to  me.  there  is  plenty  of 
danger  of  its  being  extended  to  other 
Members  We  will  then  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  newspapermen  contanin:?  cltrks 
all  over  Capitol  Hill  and  quot  ng  them  as 
I  )  tlioir  opinions  not  only  of  bills  Mem- 
u--r>  introduce  but  also  what  they  think 
of  the  Members  themselves. 

.-\s  tlie  people  back  home  re  id  what  the 
neu  -papers  print,  Comiress  nay  be  put 
in  further  disrepute  as  the  remit  of  such 
imprudent  and  irresponsibk  talk  right 
in  its  own  inner  sanctum. 

In  my  ca.se  the  name  of  tl  e  employee 
•A  a.:,  not  mentioned.  In  fsct.  he  was 
probably  a.ssured  of  anonyriity  by  the 
reporter,  who  after  all,  wa£  not  inter- 
ested in  who  the  clerk  was  but  how  much 
sarcasm  and  innuendo  he  :cu]d  write 
into  the  clerk's  remarks. 

If  this  IS  something  whic.i  has  hap- 
pened only  to  me  as  the  res  alt  of  jour- 
nalistic zealots  in  Bin;4ham:on.  then  I 
■«.  i'l  deal  With  the  bounders  in  my  own 
fashion,  which  has  been  effetiive  cncugh 
thu.s  far. 

If.  however,  there  are  other  M  rabers 
of  this  House  being  similar!}  victimiz.=d, 
thtii  everybody  ought  to  lo<  k  iuLo  such 
a  :.i:ket. 

'ihere  are  enough  ways  t<  undtrm:ne 
the  reputation  and  smear  the  patriotic 
intentions  of  House  Members  everyw  here 
else  without  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  uidividuals  right  hert  m  cur  own 
back  yard  and  those  guilty  ( f  such  a  tro- 
llies should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


Life  Declarsi  Aciietoa  the  Winner,  Begs 
Him  To  Throw  in  T)wel 


EXTENSION  OF  REIIARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVILT,  JR. 

or    VKW   TOHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21,  t951 

Mr.  ROOSE'VELT.     Mr.   Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Append  :;  of   th.e   Rec-^rd.    :   include   an 

ttlitcinal  from  ihe  Neu  Yor'K  Pest  of  Jane 
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18,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues: 

Lars  Decxakks  Achcbok  thx  Wnnm,  Itaos 
Him  To  Tbbow  ik  Towxl 

In  Its  current  iasue.  Life  qiialntty  con- 
cludes that  Secretary  Acbeaon  ha«  ollered 
an  Impressive  defense  and  aliould  therefore 
resign  Immedlatelj'. 

To  put  It  another  way.  Life  eeems  to  be 
saying  that  Acheson,  having  demoUshed  bis 
executioners,  should  now  In  all  decency  chop 
off  his  own  head. 

Ll^e  concedes  that  in  the  face  of  "the  Im- 
preaslwe  array  of  data  and  documents"  pre- 
sented by  Acheson,  his  foes  "definitely  ap- 
peared to  disadvantage  and  much  of  their 
questioning  failed  to  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
controversy." 

It  even  pays  him  the  dubious  compliment 
of  a8sertir.g  that  his  testimony  revealed  "a 
certain  welcome  and  Important  recognition 
of  the  hard  lacts  of  international  life."  which 
means  that  Life  is  almost  at  a  loss  for  harsh 
words. 

But  he  should  quit  anyway,  the  Life  cab- 
inet decrees,  quoting  Senator  Douglas.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Illinois,  in  support  of  Itself.  Despite 
the  effectiveness  of  Acheson's  defense  (or 
perhaps  because  of  It),  his  enemies  won't 
subside,  the  magazine  warns.  He  has  ap- 
parently been  foiind  guilty  of  winning  the 
debate:  this  has  made  soms  of  his  opponents 
madder  and  will  prevent  us  from  achiev- 
ing "an  atmosphere  free  of  violent  partisan- 
ship. "  Tills  is  a  fascinating  proposal;  we 
wish  Life  had  pursued  It  a  little  further. 
Surely  the  sporting  thing  for  Acheson  to  do 
now  Is  to  nominate  General  MacArthur.  Joe 
McCarthy,  cr  Chiang  Kat-ohek  as  his  suc- 
cessor to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  great  con- 
trove'sy.  

Life  obvioxisly  feels  life  would  be  simple 
and  almost  worth  living  if  Acheson  would 
only  pretend  that  he  has  taken  a  beating. 

We  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the  antl- 
Acheson  warriors  (including  the  editors  of 
Life  who  have  rendered  service  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty).  They  are  naturally 
stunne<l  and  grlef-strlcken.  MacArthur's 
retxirn  was  supposed  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  Acheson's  end.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
to  be  hauled  Into  the  hearing  room  and  ruth- 
lessly devoured.  But  something  went  ter- 
ribly wrong.  As  the  current  Washington  say- 
ing goes,  "the  lions  were  thrown  to  the 
martyr."  In  the  face  of  what  Life  describes 
as  Acheson's  "masterful  brief,"  his  most 
violent  assailants  fled  frtan  the  hearing  room 
to  the  shelter  of  the  Senate  floor  vhere  they 
could  rant  anew  without  fear  of  interruption 
by  the  victim.  But  the  country  got  the 
point;  the  embarrassment  of  Acheson's  foes 
was  a  sad  sight. 

Their  mortification  was  Increased  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  empty  seats  which  con- 
fronted MacArthur  dtirlng  last  week  s  road- 
show. Night  after  night  the  crowds  stayed 
away  in  huge  numbers;  the  general  found 
himself  roaring  in  the  great  op«:n  space*. 

In  short,  Acheson  had  stopped  MacArthur's 
show,  aided,  of  course,  by  events  In  Korea. 
which  so  rudely  upset  the  general's  predic- 
tions of  doom. 

All  that  having  happened,  it  Is  imderstand- 
able  that  Acheson's  critics  now  wish  he  would 
Just  go  away  before  b«  hits  them  again. 

Life  rests  its  plea  for  Acheson's  retirement 
on  the  lofty  ground  that  his  departure  would 
reesUhllsh  national  unity  on  our  world 
policy.  But  Life  must  know  better.  As 
long  as  know-nothings  rule  the  high  councils 
of  the  Republican  Party,  as  long  u  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  Is  regarded  by  the  domi- 
nant GOP  chieftains  as  a  man  who  be- 
trayed his  party,  as  long  as  Senator  Tatt 
(Republican.  Ohio).  In  his  own  gentlemanly 
way.  blesses  the  gutter-rowdyism  of  Senator 
McCaitht.  no  man  worthy  of  the  ofQce  of 
Secretary  cf  Sutc  wUl.  be  any  safer  from 
attack  than  Achesoa. 


In  the  present  cUmate  Acheson's  resigna- 
tion would  not  restore  political  peace  at 
home;  it  would  merely  create  new  confusion 
about  our  aims  throughout  thi-  world.  For 
Acheson's  nanu  is  now  ever  mere  dramaiic- 
ally  linked  with  the  concept  of  a  gref>i  coaU- 
tlon  of  free  nations  which  chxise  to  stick 
together  rather  than,  in  the  MacArthur  de- 
sign, hang  separately.  Freemen  in  other 
lands  could  hardly  be  expected  to  understand 
that  Achecon  was  resigning  jus",  to  make  li:e 
irritate  Life.  It  wtnild  be  eqt;ally  difficult, 
we  think,  to  convince  the  world  that  Acheson 
was  quitting  because  MacArthu."  had  lost  the 
argument. 


A  Fittiag  Tribute  to  a  Farthfol   Pablk 
Scrvaat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RAKAUT 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKS;ENTAT1VKS 
Thursday.  June  21,  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
an  article  ircmi  the  News  and  Observer. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  This  article,  by  James 
Fiee,  sets  forth  the  account  of  the 
changing  of  the  name  of  the  -Buggs 
Island  Dam  and  Reservoir  to  the  John 
H.  Kerr  E>am  and  Reservoir  in  honor  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  in  the  House 
who  represents  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  not 
imtil  I  read  this  article  setting  forth  the 
many  contributions  Judge  Kj:rr  has  made 
to  his  State  and  his  coimtry  that  I  real- 
ized the  true  inspiration  for  my  amend- 
ment which  accomplished  this  change. 
I  commend  this  article  to  your  attention 
for  it  sets  forth  the  story  of  a  life  de- 
voted solely  to  the  people,  their  welfare 
and  well-being: 

Umua  THX  Dome 
(By  James  Free) 

Washinctoh,  June  17. — Tlie  House  the 
other  day  paid  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  & 
North  Carolinian.  By  a  unanimous  vote  it 
amended  the  civil  functions  appropriation 
bill  to  change  the  S80.000.000  project  known 
as  "Buggs  Island  Reservoir,  V%.  and  N.  C." 
to  the  name  of  "John  H.  Kerr  Dam  and 
Rescrrolr." 

Thus  this  huge  dam,  btillt  for  both  flood 
control  and  electric  power  production,  will 
become  a  monument  to  Representative  Kisx, 
who  has  served  the  Second  District  of  North 
Carolina  In  the  Hoviae  since  November  6, 
1923. 

In  the  special  election  that  brought 
Judge  w^ag  to  Congress,  onl  j  one  vote  was 
cast  against  him.  He  had  been  a  highly 
respected  supencx  cotirt  Juclge  for  7  years 
at  the  time,  and.  heton  that,  he  served  as 
solicitor  of  the  third  district  for  11  years. 
So  the  people  of  his  district  had  reason  to 
know  and  tlilnk  well  of  him  and  his  pros- 
pects of  serving  his  constituents  well. 

Judge  Kxu  and  his  district  have  l.een  get- 
ting along  fine  ever  since. 

The  judge  hit  It  off  well  with  his  colleagues 
In  the  House,  too.  He  has  been,  and  re- 
mains, •  gcxxi  DuBOcrat  wtio  supports  the 
administration  on  most  laiu<9S,  with  the  ex- 
ception Of  dvll  rights.  But  ;m  kept  on  good 
personal  terms  with  Bepu»»licans  xyy.  or 
most  of  them. 


Dllien  Representative  Lotna  C.  Rabact. 
Democrat,  of  Michigan,  moved  last  week  to 
make  Buggs  Island  Dam  "John  E.  Ken- 
Dam,"  the  first  man  to  support  the  sugges- 
tion was  John  Tassm.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Tabxb  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Ai:H>''oprt«tlons  Committee,  and  chairman  of 
that  committee  during  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. "I  am  glad. '  said  TASxa.  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  o9ered  this 
ame.idment.  It  is  very  fitting  that  the  man 
who  Is  responsible  for  this  great  dam  should 
be  honored  by  having  it  named  after  him. 
Judge  Kxax  has  rendered  a  flee  public  serv- 
ice for  a  long  time  " 

These  sentiments  were  seconded  by  a  num- 
ber of  legislators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
including  John  McCobjiacw.  Democratic 
floor  leader:  Appropriations  Committee 
Chairman  Clakemcx  Canmoii.  Dcmcx;rat.  of 
Missouri;  Tar  Heels  Chaxi.ss  B.  Dsanb.  Hxx- 
BEBT  C  BoHKxa.  P.  ExTEL  CAXI.TLX.  and  others. 
Name:  As  Representative  Kaxl  Ststam. 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  to'd  the  Hoiise. 
"JoBH  Kxax  represents  the  third  member  of 
the  same  family  with  the  name  of  John 
Kerr  who  was  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Our  colleague's 
father,  the  late  John  Kerr,  was  a  men\ber  of 
the  Confederate  Army.  His  ancestors  hailed 
from  Scotland,  where  the  name  John  Kerr 
Ls  prominently  known." 

Policy:  Kxxx,  perhaps  because  ctf  bis  Judi- 
cial background,  always  has  been  a  soft- 
spoken  and  rather  reserved  Congressman.  H*s 
makes  few  speeches  on  the  floor,  and  then 
only  on  what  be  regards  as  Important  sut>> 
jects  about  which  be  feels  that  he  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  House's  knowledge  of 
the  problem  at  hand.  He  thinks  that  violent 
attacks  upon  the  oprpositlon  in  floor  debate 
are  largely  a  waste  of  time. 

Several  years  ago,  shortly  after  Representa- 
tive Qkaram  a.  Bax:>zk,  of  New  Bern.  N.  C. 
came  to  Congress,  he  got  ell  steamed  up  one 
day  over  action  the  then  Secretary  off  Labor, 
Frances  Perkins,  was  taking.  He  planned  a 
hot  speech  in  which  he  would  flay  Madame 
Perkins  alive. 

Walking  from  the  House  Office  Building 
over  to  the  Cnpitol,  Babdkm  told  Judge  Kxxx 
what  he  [H'oposed  to  do.  The  Jtidge  reflected 
a  moment  and  asked  quietly,  "Haj>.  what  do 
you  expect  to  accomplish  by  tliat?" 

"Not  much,  if  anything."  replied  Baxken. 
"But  ni  stire  have  some  tvm." 

"If  there  U  nothing  for  you  to  gain  by 
making  your  speech,"  commented  Kxax, 
nhen  I'd  think  it  over  before  doing  U." 
Baxociv  did.  He  dldnt  make  the  apeiKrh. 
Monument :  As  big  and  as  permanent  as  it 
will  be,  Kerr  Dam  may  prove  to  be  the  most 
lasting  monument  to  the  Tar  Heel's  long 
service  for  his  constituents.  (The  dam  is 
Just  across  the  State  line  in  Virginia,  but  It 
benefits  large  areas  of  the  Roanoke  River 
Basin  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.) 

But  at  least  a  couple  of  the  things  Kxxs 
fought  for  and  won  legislatively  have  been 
of  immeasurable  help  to  residents  of  bis  and 
nearby  districts.  One  was  his  sponsorship  of 
the  Kerr-Smith  Act  that  established  ths 
tobacco  acreage-control  fwogram.  That  was 
back  in  depression  times,  when  farm  prod- 
ucts could  not  be  marketed  lor  enough  cash 
to  keep  most  farm  famines  going.  It  has 
become  an  Important  part  of  tlie  Ooversment 
program  for  tot>acco  growers. 

And  American  tobacco  farmers  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful,  too.  for  the  Kerr  bill  en- 
acted some  years  ago  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  United  States  tobacco  seed  that  would 
enable  other  countries  to  grow  American -type 
tobacco. 

This  bin  was  passed  by  the  Coa^rmi  twic*. 
The  first  time.  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt vetoed  it  on  recommendaticai  of  the 
State  and  Agricuituie  Departments,  who  said 
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It  would  hMnpcT  our  rwclprocaJ  tr«d«  op«r«-. 
tiooa  After  Conxms  approvvd  tt  •  iwoond 
tune.  Kbu  Tliatcd  r  D  R  at  ttM  While  Houm 
and  pnrvr.ted  ail  tbe  rtftaons  why  he  (elt 
tt  would  help  Amertrmn  tobacro  farmem 

RooaeTeit  at  length  afrreed  not  to  veto  the 
blU  a  aacoad  ttroe.  "But."  be  aald.  "I  rant 
rcvvna  my  prertoua  peal t ion  and  a) en  tt 
elthv.  ril  just  take  no  artton  on  tt  and  )e: 
It  become  law  autom  UJcally  "  (To  be  eflec- 
XXr%  a  Presidential  wto  must  be  exercised 
wlthla  10  lc0aUUTe  days  after  It  la  r«- 
eelved  at  the  White  House. \ 

Oiowi  1 :  Peanut  froweia — and  therp  are 
thouaanda  In  Ncatb  Carolina  and  Vintinia — 
have   plenty  of   reason   to  apftreciate   Judge 


Back  tB  tlK:  mo'a.  there  came  a  time  when 
Cauae—  grown  peanuta  <Tere  crowding  the 
iKiine-crowQ  ranety  out  at  the  market  Tut 
Heal  tamcn  oould  not  compete.  prtcewis«\ 
wltlk  paanuu  produced  with  coolie  labor. 
Ctitnaaa  paanuu  were  pcmrtnit  In  at  Nortel k 
and  oUiar  seaports,  and  were  sTallable  cbf  ap 


KiHi  auccaaafully  sponaored  a  resolution  to 
have  tba  Cnitsd  States  Tariff  ComzniAslcn 
taVMUgftta  tlte  AtuatioD.  Tlite  commission 
l«|nrt  allowed  that  American  pe«nut  grow- 
hetp  badly. 

took  the  report  to  President 
CalvtB  CooUdce.  and  came  from  the  White 
House  with  Ox>adge's  support  of  a  move  to 
bavs  a  tariff  put  on  Imported  peanuts.  With- 
out that  tariff  peanut  growing  conunerctaliy 
could  acaroaly  be  as  proAtabls  sa  It  U  today. 

Tliaas  are  aomc  of  the  raaaons  why  a  lot  of 
pao^  In  Washington  and  North  Carullna. 
and  alatvbare.  are  happy  the  Congieaa  is 
tolBg  to  maka   It  oOclaUy   "John   H    Kerr 
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■XTXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  conwwmcur 

JB  THB  BOUSE  OF  BKPBSS&rTA-nVXS 

Thurtdttw  June  21, 1951 

Ur.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cnce 
Bgaia  there  is  raised  the  cry  of  industrial 
liiapanal  txf  groups  iteeUng  to  improve 
tlMstr  industrial  and  economic  status  ty 
Oofeimiient  decree. 

Tile  staff  recanuneDdatloii  of  the 
Jotoi  Ocanmittee  on  the  EeosKxaic  Re- 
port seeks,  by  Indirection,  to  make  an 
«V!oncwite  wasteland  of  the  New  Ezigland 
area,  m  conformity  with  the  staff  rec- 
onDMOdations.  an  amendment  has  been 
propowd  to  the  Defense  Prodoctimi  Act. 
wtiich  would  require  diqxrsal  of  future 
Indiatrtal  enterprises. 

Qpg  fljsctflc  section  of  the  committee 
print  diaekwes  the  Intentions  of  the  eco- 
nanle  planners.  I  quote  it  here  so  that 
fan  rmKistkin  may  be  gained  of  the 
cnonBity  of  tbj  ''**'*'mmmd»t1on  • 
aay  HtaMM  tor  eantratllag  th*  location  of 
iktod  ijefaaas  faculty  euuauuc- 
tlOB  Bust  rawifnliia  taas  tlM  cmdal  dad- 
_  to  vlMra  tlM  tocUity  wUl  ha 
bom  aad  ^  wboa,  ara  nnds  by  cootraeton 

prlflr  to  ttaa  ooatnct 

ot  tka  XEgfaatim  of  daf  aua 

a  i«fl>«  of  appUcationa  for  carttf- 

f.  dafanaa  kmns.  or  eon- 

•utbortaatlona   to    foater 

or  «ieaani«e  tha  location  of 

asadtng  deraiopawnt  tae^- 

MB  into   aa   tneffaetual   for- 

tka  rmawlnf  takas  ptooa  at  a 


point  In  the  pror-.irfmpnt  rr  cps/t  ihr-  •!.<  - 
are  «tlU  real  rh<  icp«  b'th  f  r  pr  K'irfmor  • 
oflteers  retjardtnit  con*--ir*  r^  nnd  lijf  cwn- 
tr«ctnr«  r^ardlng  Ix-nriotiv 

In  thLi  .section  is  containe<J  thf  i. ini- 
mick  ■■  A  life  OT  death  hrld  « m  ,ndu>- 
tnal  expan.^ion  v«r:!i  be  deper.d  -nf  iux^m 
the  wh'.ms  and  caprices  of  crntracf.n ; 
officers  of  the  Goveriimc:-.',  und-T  tJ-.'' 
Jurisdiction  of  the  adm  i  .'.;.il.vr 
branch.  Thi.s  ..s  a  literal  ujrnirw  to 
"vote  nghl  or  be  deprived  M  vo\ir  live- 
lihOv^d  P'  \i{n\:'.  ;)i>^s.-.u:f  w.d  Ki'hicMce 
will  determ.nc  U^ic  ccoi'.-imic  ■-■,'.•  i.s  of 
our  c;t;/vi;5..  .A r. '-;.■!:. e  f.rr.:'.;ar  ■A.'h  re- 
cent di.sciosur  <  :)i  p.>.,i  c.\\  inimordlity 
on  the  part  of  fh  ;  arimtr.'stration  will  be 
cricn.zar.r  of  '..he  p^-teru.U  misuse  of  au- 
thority wh.ch  couid  bf  tolerated. 

I  reject  strong; .y  the  theory  of  le<:is- 
U\tive  cr.?c*.mr:-.t  bv  r  ;ionaI  bloc:s  I 
do  not  favor  such  nm.r.i.'m.itions  for  the 
area  compr  smt;  the  New  Figland  States. 
However,  the  time  ha.s  come  for  north- 
eastern Representative*  ,^ad  Senators  to 
unite  in  concerted  efforr  to  block  this 
proposed  bald-fac^d  raid  upon  us. 
There  has  been  an  rvrt -increasing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  re^i'^nal  groups  to 
gain  economic  advaAitn^e  by  G'v.--::.- 
ment  edict  when  it  cannot  be  i;aincd 
through  Initiative  and  enterpn.<5e. 

We.  m  New  England,  .ire  fed  up  with 
being  the  goa*-  for  underdeveloped  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation.  L^  t  them  attain 
their  objectives  throu^rh  the  same  re- 
sounrefulness  that  the  hardy  Y.mkee 
pioneers  displayed.  Let  them  V^  p  th^-.r 
industrial  balance  in  the  same  wav  the 
New  Englander?  have.  throu::h  fore'i^ht. 
Initiative,  know-hew,  and  plain  ord  r.niv 
"guts." 

We  seek  no  favor  over  other  arei*  'if 
the  Nation — neither  will  we  docileiy  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  "emancipated  '  from 
prosperity 

Every  trick  in  the  book  is  beine  u'^ed 
to  dislodge  New  England— and  Ci  nrvcn- 
cut  particularly — from  its  position  of  in- 
dustrial supremacy.  We  att.iined  it  the 
hard  way — and.  u"  need  b«\  wr^  will  re- 
tain it  in  the  same  manne  . 

Tax  abatements  by  Southern  and 
Southwestern  States  have  been  t!>'i!. 
and  now  Industrial  di-sper^al  in  the  M.i.rn' 
of  "defen.se  security"  is  beme;  foster-'d 
Let  not  these  planners  forget  for  one 
moment  that  Connecticut  and  other  Nev 
England  States  contributed  during  World 
War  n.  and  are  cctributing  now,  far 
more  than  a  proportionate  share  of  in- 
dustrial output.  There  is  no  equal  any- 
where for  the  .skilled  worker^  In  Ne:v 
England.  Generations  of  pride  in  tjood 
work  have  accentuated  natural  ability 
and  Intensive  training.  Industrial  dis- 
persal would  produce  a  wave  of  typical 
governmental  confusion.  Let  not  ihe.se 
planners  forget  that  the  taxes  which  sus- 
tain this  Government  flow  disproportion- 
ately from  the  New  England  area  We 
pay  more  per  capita  in  income  and  othe,- 
FederaJ  taxes  than  any  other  compara- 
ble section  of  this  Nation.  In  contract 
we  seek  and  receive  less  governmenul 
assistance  than  any  other  section 

We  will  prosper  if  left  to  do  the  Job 
which  needs  to  be  done.  Unsolicited  ad- 
vice from  less  prosperous  areas  js  not 
needed  by  us.    The  men  and  women  who 


nrf'  thr  backbone  rf  New  En:,'!ard's 
t  ',1  iiumv  ;iif  cap^;jle  of  carin  '  for  them- 
selves if  left  free  from  the  nterterence 
u:   tilt   Federal  Government 

I  here  are  include<;  editorial  com- 
men'.s  ^r  m  the  biidgeporr.  P^^'t  .'.nil  the 
W.iterbtiiT  Republican,  in  ad  lltion  to  an 
anaiy.ii:s  e.f  ti'e  .staff  repcri  by  Cair'v 
C;i>i.an  Wa  >hinKtf)ii  correal ondeiu  for 
u  t    Bi  latu  poi  I  Po-sl 

[Prom  Ibe  B:  u!fr,;,;rt    iC<:nn  )    ,'r«.t  of  j^ne 
1  »,    19S1  I 

Pi .  T  r  Pon  Ni.w  E."<rG:  .\:.D 
vV<-  :  ;v.-,t>  C'lUi'CHcul  8  chain';er«  ol  cuir- 
n  '■!'  f.  lUs  bUhinf'K^  ure^mi^at :.  ^np,  and  Us 
•  .  ''  ;  .'  :  :  s  ■  'aK'"  i  hi-\  ,•  <  k  »t  :he 
la'ts-  W.  sh  i-.k;:nii  wheme,  ni  ide  pu  .is 
tbr  \iyh  .1  repf.rt  of  the  Sena -.p  Hi  use  Fco- 
noniic  Ci  :nm;Me#.  which  urRPs  ih  it  pianis 
engat'ed  in  prtxluciion  of  materials  !  r  im- 
tionaj  deters*"  or  military  B<?rvi(e  be  m.ived 
9'x\v  fr-  •".  tTf'r;:'  indu^T'.iU  ,:iref.«  and  widely 
sf., f(?;fd  throughout  the  Natioi  The  ub- 
je.  t  '  S)  they  cannot  be  hit  Dy  an  atom 
bcimia. 

Since  sich  pLmUi,  c!>erated  bv  enrer*. 
workers  cannot  be  m.Tnned  by  farm  hanci.s 
and  ci 'Aiuinchers.  'his  .scheme  (TdvicusIv  iii- 
cI'Jde.s  the  mr re  or  less  forced  inisrrHtmn  .  t 
countless  thousands  of  skiUed  mech.inir*. 
their  removal  f'.  m  their  prefcnt  homes  3nd 
1  v-aiitif.^  and  fhei-  'ran.sfer  to  r-ther  reijii-ns 
■'  ierr  In  afldlth^n  to  h.ivng  to  be'.;in  arriin 
a.-;  str;".n'{«>rs,  thev  will  not  And  iivine  c>-ndi- 
ti    :;<;  Fo  tj*fr;ictlve  ns  they  now  do  at   himt-. 

This  m  •■ur  Jndpment  is  not  an  iione.-: 
m  vsiir»  •)  incrfsse  th«*  r"soi;rce5  of  rhe 
country  but  a  deliberate  scheme  to  r.i;d  Ne  .v 
England  industry  and  this  belief  is  b<  rr.e 
■-lit  bv  'he  fart  that  the  same  srherre  us 
exhibited  in  other  quarters 

F'  r  example  the  Defer..«e  Produrnon  Ar* 
-=■■.-<  .T>.  red  by  Senators  Josiph  C  OM\HOvEy, 
f  \VviTTi;rig  and  JoHV  J  Sfarkm.im  of  AH- 
"■-  ■ma.  fi'ivinre.'  s  lot  of  .specious  argtamen\s 
f  -  rofobire  New  England  of  its  indusTv  ar.d 
^<-s'teri:^g  this  .»nme  !ndu.stry  amon?  'he 
►>nokward'  .Spates  It  ta  s  scheme  'n  r.W  t:n 
•he  empty  spsre5  of  the  .Sou'h  and  So\:'h- 
wes'.  nr*  by  enterprise,  not  by  the  lor.ir  x?roc- 
e<:^  "1  bv.:.dlrg  -rp  <»  place  In  indrifitry  -.hrovsh 
.T^rlf  KP.il  rompe'itlon.  bur  sinnply  bv  rielfb- 
ertfe,  brT:'al  Government  action  tran.s.'ernr.g 
established  Industry  from  one  sec'ion  of  'he 
cmintrv  and  pl.Tntlng  tt  somewhere  e'.^e 
throueh  'he  manipulation  of  Go-ernmer.!; 
contract.' 

One  of  the  arsriments  used  is  thnt  there 
!s  no  ?iirp!ua  of  skilled  lab  t  In  New  Eng;ar*.d 
«t-.ii^h  \a  true  f'Tr  one  simple  reascn  ■  'here 
:■■  :.  J  sur^'Iiis  of  skilled  lab<.-r  In  the  United 
.'-'  ite.v  If  Wyoming  and  Alabama  tcolc  fac- 
t  ifie*  frc.m  Connecticut  by  Government  or- 
der they  couldn't  be  cper  ted  unless  soT.e 
o'  Connecticut's  .«ltllled  workers  went  with 
them  to  do  the  J'.b. 

Another  argument  Is  I.ick  cf  hou^lr,:  Ir. 
New  Rnp!.ina  It  ui  strictly  true  tha'  a.s  ,ur 
P''puIation  gTO-%s.  we  need  more  hou.s!ng  tiu\ 
w""  have  more  n(7w  tb.^n  any  cf  the  ether  sec- 
t;  lis  mentioned  c  .d  we  are  building  rev 
f.ic:l!tles  faster  and  will  continue  to  dc  so. 

.^;:  m  all.  thla  \s  a  bare-faced  attempt  to 
gf"  by  political  action,  the  establtshraent  cf 
nd-is'n/  which  could  no'  be  obtained  In  any 
.  'her  wav  ar,d  to  get  It  at  the  expense  of 
'hose  sections  of  the  cotintry  which  have 
bi!!*'  up  :t;dustry  step  by  step,  f^r  genera- 
ti:  rs. 

I  From    the   Waterbury    (Conn.)    Rep. ;ij. scan 

of  June   19.   Idol] 

What  ob  Whzix? 

How   much   of  this  congressional  laJk  of 

Industrial  dlaperW  Is  really  tied  to  national 

defense'      Ho-*'    much    of    It    is    simply    the 

rt-ii!:    -f  poiuicil  policies  designed  to  take 


i 


ttte*s  away  'rotn  the  Northeast  and  present 

tl..-r.'i   to  other   part*  of  the   country? 

When  the  Senate-House  Economic  Com- 
r-ii'.ree  reports  to  Congress  that  It  Is  partic- 
ularly essential  to  locate  vital  defense  in- 
dustries In  "areas  which  have  greater  geo- 
pr^tphic  security  from  enemy  attack."  the 
me-ning  is  simply  that  there  cught  to  l>e 
mere  emphasis  on  getting  industry  away 
frcra  the  Northeastern  States  like  Conrecti- 
cui  and  i.»cating  it  in  the  South  and  West. 

We  hope  the  New  En.^'landers  In  Coneress 
w:;;  rf-s'st  this  idea  and  will  do  everj-thin^ 
they  can  to  show  fellow  Members  t;f  the 
National  Legislature  why  such  aa  Idea  can  be 
reasonably  cpp<>sed 

Anyone  will  aeree  that  with  other  things 
beiMt  equal  the  safest  arrangemert  Is  to  keep 
the  NaMcn's  defense  industries  Qispersed  In 
'ucl;  a  v.-ay  as  to  minimize  the  chances  thai 
a  ti'-x  air  raids  might  cripple  our  production 
C  :p:ir;ty. 

B'j'  (  -her  things  are  net  entirely  equal. 
.^  pr'ciuctl'jn  set-up  like  New  England's  de- 
pends not  cnly  on  an  Industrp''  being  located 
here  but  upon  all  manner  :)t  other  factors 
like  the  availability  of  skilled  labor,  fuel. 
transDort,   and   even   such   things   as   waier. 

.^nd  m  the  hope  that  the  ei'.'en  Indus- 
try Mil)  exist  for  sc;me  larger  purpose  than 
the  mere  supplying  of  defense  needs,  g.xxl 
plannlnz  ceitainly  calls  for  taking  Into  con- 
eiderati.in  the  possibilities  of  prcfltable  op- 
era'ii  r.s  during  times  of   nonemergency. 

.^c*u:i'.ly.  t'X).  Just  how  cverconcentrated 
i!=  ^he  industry  in  any  part  of  New  England' 
Is  r.  '-0  o'. erconcentrated  that  cperatlcn.s 
need  *  >  be  moved  to  Texas  or  to  Arkansas? 
Is  Ir.du.-try  here  so  cverconcentrated  that 
the  ad'  antages  of  moving  sc  far  will  be  worth 
the  ^'argerlng  cosf  This  we  doubt.  Ccm- 
nec'iciit  s  industry  could  prcbably  be  dis- 
persed to  such  an  extent  that  bombing  it 
Cut  %ov.ld  be  exceedingly  difficult — and  the 
dispersal  wculd  still  not  have  to  take  plants 
outside  the  State.  Is  it  necessary  to  put 
plants  thousands  of  miles  apart  when  a  dis- 
tance cf  seme  5  miles  will  be  almost  as 
elective  from  an  air-raid  safety  angle? 

The  Northeast  Isn't  nece.ssarl;y  the  section 
cf  tne  country  most  vulnerable  to  enemy 
a.r  attack  Across  the  top  of  the  world,  for 
inst.ir.ce.  the  shortest  air  routes  from  north- 
central  Europe  lead  to  the  naticn  s  niidwest- 
em  industrial  centers. 

And  isn't  it  also  true  that  with  the  de- 
vel'pment  uf  faster,  mcr?  powerful  plar.es. 
the  citvelopment  of  guided  u!tra-long-runse 
missiles  the  need  Is  mere  lo  thiiik  m  terms 
of  efficient  engineering  and  prcxluction  thiin 
in  terms  of  distance  from  eneniy  ba.=es^ 

It's  the  stuff  we  make  that  will  aSerd  us 
security  in  the  long  run  rather  than  where 
v.e  ma'rie  It. 


iFr':m  the  Bridgeport   (Conn  )   P.st  c'  June 
18.  1951  I 

New  England  Seen  Victim  or  C.-iprToi  Bru. — 
Nfw  Senate  Measctii  Won.D  Limit  Dettnse 

Pl.\NTS  to  OTHIB  AjtEAS 

(By  Carey  Crcnan  i 

W^sKi.vcTON,  June  18 — A  measure,  which 
would  virtually  stagnate  all  New  England 
industry  and  locate  nex?  and  expanded  de- 
fense production  in  the  West  and  South- 
west has  been  introduced  m  the  Senate  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

Prcposed  by  Senator  Joseph  C.  OM.\honxt, 
Demtxrrat  of  Wyoming,  and  Senator  John 
Spaakman,  Demociat  of  Alabama,  the 
measure  would  provide  that  no  construction 
or  expansion  of  plants  shall  be  undertaken 
or  assisted  by  Federal  funds  or  amortization 
grants  and  no  equipment,  facilities  or  proc- 
esses owned  by  the  Government  shall  be  In- 
stalled in  any  plant  unless  the  President  Ethall 
have  determined  that  the  propoaeti  location 
utilizes  the  human  and  material  resources 
of  the  Nation  and  the  dispersing  of  produc- 


tive ca.-jacity  for  purposes  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Another  condition  for  Preiildentlal  ap- 
proval would  be  minimizing  the  neces.slty  of 
further  concentrations  of  population  in  areas 
In  which  available  housing  and  comm.unlty 
facilities  are  presently  overburdened 

The  O'Mahoney-Sparkman  amendment 
further  provides  that  in  setting  up  new  in- 
dustry or  approving  expansion  of  present 
plants  the  President  "shall  give  consideration 
to  counties,  or  comparable  governmental  sub- 
di-.'!sion.s  which  have  natural  resources  em- 
bracing minerals,  metals,  materials  and  other 
ccmm'-Klities  valuable  to  the  defense  proitram. 
which  are  not  fully  utilizing  their  employ- 
ment labor  force,  which  are  relatively  un- 
derdeveloped industrially,  which  by  reason 
of  outward  migration  since  1S30  hare  not  re- 
tained their  natural  increase  in  population. 
End  which  are  relatively  less  vulnerable  to 
enemy  attack  by  reason  of  geographic  loca- 
tion, or  the  absence  of  heavy  concentrations 
of  population  or  vital  defense  industry." 

Such  a  move,  according  to  experts,  would 
virtually  bar  New  England  from  receiving  any 
new  Industry  or  expecting  further  Federal 
assistance,  financial  or  otherwise,  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  New  England  al- 
ready possesses  vital  defense  industry  and  in 
most  cases  is  heavily  populated  in  such  areas. 
The  northeastern  region  has  likewise  had  In- 
creases In  population  since  1930  and  for  the 
most  part  Is  tar  from  being  relatively  under- 
developed industrially. 


MacArthnr  is  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

Of  f  :nn-stlvani.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OF  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Thursdcy   June  21.  1951 

Mr.     EBERHARTER.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave   to  extend  my   remarits   .n 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  today's  Wa^hinstcn  Po.st: 
Mac-Asthttii  in  Texas 

MacArthur  may  have  been  a  five-star  Gen- 
eral m  cimmand  cf  an  empire  in  the  Pacific 
but  when  he  reached  Texas  he  was  a  corporal 
cf  dlViiiter.  Yapp'.rs  at  even;(jne  who  has 
an  opmi'n  contrary  tO:  his  own.  he  couscrted 
with  Republicar.s.  D.xiecrati  and  anti-.Ad- 
n:inistratlon  Democrats  to  his  heart's  c-n- 
te:.'.  But  the  votrrs  In  Texas  by  and  larce 
eyed  him  with  suspicion.  It  is  an  old  Texas 
haljit  to  let  the  bci.Ung  coSee  cf  p'oliiical  ccn- 
trover^y  cooi — be  saucered  and  tlown  —  'oe- 
f .ore  t.-kmg  a  sip.  lest  you  gel  burnt.  Texans 
don't  intend  to  get  burnt  by  M.-:cArthur  and 
his  one-man  army  revjlt  agiiinst  civilian 
control  of  foreign  p-ohcy  and  military  pilicy. 

Every  time  be  o;)ened  his  mouth  m  Texas 
M.icArtaur  prciver.  the  wisdom  cf  the  ccnsti- 
t'.:t.'.>nal  fathers  in  keeping  policy  control  cut 
of  the  hands  of  the  military. 

Old  generals  may  never  die  but  too  many 
Texans  who  were  just  privates  have  already 
died  ih  Korea  for  Texans  to  desire  the  gamble 
at  a  third  world  ^ar  which  MacArthiir  Is 
trying  to  sell  us. 

Be  not  deceived  of  Texas  sentiment  by 
the  fact  that  the  legislature  invited  Mac- 
Arthur  to  Texas.  Not  even  half  cf  the  legis- 
lature showed  up  to  hear  his  speech.  And 
he  wouldn't  have  had  half  the  crowd  he  did 
have  In  Aiistin  to  see  him  if  the  Governor 
hadn't  closed  down  all  State  departments 
for  a  hours  and  the  State  employees  cotUdn't 
do  much  else  In  that  time  but  wander  around 
and  vi,?ll  their  friends  in  front  of  the  capitol. 
The   Republican   mayor   of   Austin   likewis* 


asked  all  business  houses  to  close  up  for 
2  hours  so  that  the  clerks  and  shopper*  In 
the  downtown  area  In  front  of  the  capllol 
building  would  be  In  the  crowd.  Ae  for 
those  who  did  want  to  see  MacArthur,  that's 
Just  what  they  wanted  to  do — see  him. 

Texans  are  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  United  SUtes  In  liking  to  have  a  look- 
see  at  Barnum  &  Bailey's  side  shows.  In 
politics  we  seem  to  have  a  weakneaa  for  the 
same  strong  medicine.  Crowd*  who  turned 
out  and  paid  to  see  Hitler's  own  private 
Umoiisine.  Japanese  midget  submarines,  and 
other  relics  of  the  past  war  were  also  ctirlous 
about  this  minor  messlah  from  the  Par  East 
who  has  ajisumed  the  mantle  of  doom  a«  his 
own   personal   hair-shirt. 

But  now  we  ve  seen  Mac  and  he  is  no  dif- 
ferent from  anyone  els*,  except  he  wears  a 
cap  of  his  own  design.  He's  Just  another 
Mac  who  got  fired  and  Is  mad  at  the  t)o»s 
who  fired  him.  Well,  a  lot  of  folks  are  con- 
vinced the  boss  had  a  pretty  good  set  of 
grounds  for  fl^ring  Mac.  Too,  Mac  Un"t  the 
first  di!-?runtled  former  employee  who  shouts 
in  substance  in  his  own  defense  that  he  Is 
smarter  than  the  boas.  Mac  Isn't  boss  and 
he  isn  t  going  to  be  boss  and  the  corporal  s 
guard  of  fellow  prophets  of  doom,  who  are 
rallying  to  his  standard,  better  take  another 
poll  of  sentiment. 

Of  course,  if  the  country  decides  to  go 
to  hell  In  a  hand-beskel.  then  a  Republican 
like  MacArthiu  is  Just  the  man  to  lead  the 
way  There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
brave  boys  who  led  us  Into  the  deprenlon 
are  the  experts  who  have  the  know-how  to 
do  It  again. 

Don  t  get  me  wrong.  I'm  not  being  In- 
hospitable and  resenting  Mac's  visit.  We 
would  like  to  have  him  come  back  to  Texas 
ofterr  and  st)eak.  He  has  a  nlce-soundlng 
voice  and,  if  he  keeps  using  It.  1952  wUl  make 
1936  cok  like  a  tough  campaign  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  Not  even  the  good  Re- 
publicans In  Maine  and  Vermont  will  bo 
able  to  stomach  his  heady  wine  of  disaster 
distliied  from  the  sour  grapes  cf  dismis&aL 

CaCXXMOKZ  Fath. 

AcsTiN.  Tex. 


The  Americao  Steel  Indastry  WiU  Not  B« 
Hampered  if  the  St  Lawrence  Seawaj 
Is  Not  CoDitmcted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THF:  house  op  REPRESim"ATI\T3 
Thursday.  June  21,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
BufTalo  <N.  Y.)  News,  in  an  editonal 
dated  June  4.  1951.  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting comment  on  the  recent  con- 
gres^onal  junket  aimed  to  sell  Congress 
on  the  alleged  need  lor  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

The  editorial  which  follows  speaks  for 
itself: 

CoNrntiNCTS  at  Faizs 

The  appearance  at  the  General  Brock  Ho- 
tel. Niagara  Falls.  Ontario,  of  12  members  of 
the  Public  Wcs^fcs  Committee  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  who  are 
studying  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  dtvelopment  while  the  Ca- 
nadian-American Conference  on  Foreign  Be. 
latioQs  Is  In  sesson  at  the  sanw  hotel  leetn- 
Ingly  was  fo.nuitoue.  Proponents  ol  the 
seaway  scheme  may  regard  It  as  moat 
happy. 
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ir  afffttn  with  mpect  to  Kor««  and  West- 
•rn  Kurope  ar«  the  prtmAry  concern  of  the 
ooofarenec.  the  St  Ljiwrence  project  aleti 
might  yry  well  claim  conalderatlon  of  the 
cMcsatM.  for  ii  constitutes  an  laaue  on  which 
dlfferWDoea  of  optnton  exist  between  Canada 
and  the  Unltsd  States — an  taatie  with  a 
backgrouiMl  of  tome  30  fean.  With  thMte 
United  States  congraaamoa  on  the  scene, 
Ifuevta  for  tbe  moment  of  the  Ontario  Hydro 
Klectnc  Power  Commission,  which  Is  preen- 
ing for  approval  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
as  w«lj  as  power  development,  the  issue 
mlsht  ««U  take  on  hlgl  ilgnlAcance  at  the 
confarence.     Fortuitous,  but  how  timely. 

Cbatrman  CHaauEs  A.  BrcKUT  of  the  House 
committee  expressed  full  approval  of  the 
seaway  enterprise.  A  New  York  City  Rep- 
reaantative.  be  said  that  It  was  necesttary  to 
meet  tha  needs  of  the  expanding  steel  In- 
dustry of  tWa  SU  \  Iron  ore  from  the 
Quebac-Labrador  area  was  eaaentUJ  for 
Buffalo  area  steel  mills  and  for  th<xe  at 
other  painta  on  the  Great  Lakes;  this  be- 
cauM.  aa  ba  takl.  the  Mcaatil  Range  deposits 
wart  playtng  out.  Much  the  same  opinion 
was  azprMaed  by  Representative  Ocoacx  A. 
DoMuato  of  Michigan.  long  an  advocate  of 
•  St.  Lawrsooe  seaway.  Their  endorsement 
Of  It  nuat  have  been  highly  pleasing  to  their 
Canadian  hoets  of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Com- 
mlMton  and  could  not  have  been  lost  on  the 
Canadian  dalegates  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
CooXaranoe. 

But  tlM  seaway  Issue  u  not  going  to  be 
dadtfad  at  the  General  Brock  Hotel  at  Ni- 
agara Falla,  Ontario.  The  decision  will  be 
tzLade  in  the  United  SUtea  House  and  Senate 
at  Waahlngtcm.  And  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  decision  will  be  favorable  to  the 
projaet.  As  for  the  idea  that  the  American 
staal  Indtwtry  on  the  Great  Lakes  cannot 
■gp^nd  without  Queb^-Labrador  ore.  one 
may  point  to  the  fact  that  both  Betnlehem 
and  n.  8.  Ste«l  are  going  ahead  with  great 
addltlona  to  thetr  plants  without  concern  as 
to  tiM  daeislon  on  the  aeaway.  They  have 
at  no  Um«  tuOantii  the  project.  They  feel 
quit*  awttiwd  ol.  adequate  supplies  of  Iron 
ore  for  y«ar«  to  come  from  sourcee  now  avail- 
able to  tLem  and  other  sources  in  sight — not 
as  moote  aa  tha  Quebec-Labrador  area. 
Who  can  beUere  that  Mr.  Buciclxt  and  Mr. 
Domoo  are  better  Inlormed  regarding  the 
mtdi  of  the  American  steel  Industry  than 
Uka  mmx  who  are  responsible  for  the  tre- 
mendous Investments  in  it? 


StMte  Ap^rvrd  »f  Afteu  FaOs  aid  Ice 
HafWDuaHapcd 


Di 


MXTBN8ION  OF  RRMAPWa 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  msBO 
Tax  BOUBB  OF  RBPRBBKNTATmtS 

Wtdnetdaw.  June  20, 1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
due  to  the  r^retted  action  of  the  House 
AnHDprteyons  Committee  in  failiog  to 
reoommend  appropriattons  for  the  con. 
tinuaQee  of  the  conatnietion  of  Albenl 
FUIa  Dm.  and  for  lee  Harbor,  no  ac- 
tlan  WM  ponible  in  the  House  looking 
to  the  furtbexmnoe  of  these  projects. 
HovsTcr.  as  is  reeonmended  In  the  at- 
taebed  edttortel  from  the  SptAesman- 
Rcfvlew  of  B^nkane.  Wssh..  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  vestem  deiegation  to  appear  be- 
fori:  th«  proper  committee  In  the  Senate 
McUng  to  get  the  projseU'  approved. 


This  is  an  pconomy-mindpd  Conyi'  s.s. 
and  the  worth  of  all  pio;ecls  Siin;lur  t.) 
these  must  be  set  lip  in  almo.^t  inefut- 
abie  detail  in  order  to  u.et  the  rrceiiiii- 
tion  they  deserve.  Inaomucb.  i\<  ho\]\ 
of  these  dams  arc  el. her  In  niv  i-!!.>M'ct 
or  clcsely  affect  tho  prosperity  i,f  ;t  it 
shall  be  my  aim  to  do  'Ahitrvor  I  may 
be  able  to  accomphsh  a  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  editorial  follow.s: 

Northwest  Nrrrs  Thfif  Pr  ijj-    -,    ..-  w 

Every  effort  rugUt  t.-  b"  ni.uif  by  .'•;■  ;.'!.5 
of  reswnirce  devclnpmer.:  !r.  tlie  Paciflr  N  fh- 
wpst  to  gpt  the  United  St. res  Se-.-.ate  i-  .tp- 
prove  a  JlOCCCroo  .tII  c.itlon  to  continue 
v.  or  It  on  At  be  r.  I  Fails  D.ini. 

There  Ls  no  kn.iwn  ..;,pofiMor.  *,>  this  proj- 
ect, already  underwny  l;i  nurih  Idaho.  To 
stop  construction  n  iw  <  n  this  vlt.Tl.  low-cost 
dam  would  mean  the  wa.^te  t-f  fu;ida  already 
spent.  It  would  also  nie.m  .i  strious  del.iy 
In  providing  storag?  witer  that  would  help 
generate  more  power  fr  ;n  downstream  dams. 

Both  S'*nators  frum  M\...)  ur.d  ri>,m  Wash- 
ington have  supported  .Al'-er.l  Fiill.s  with 
enthusiasm  In  the  pa.=:t  They  ca:i  be  i  x- 
pected  to  favor  continued  w^rk  ^.n  the  dam 
at  this  time.  Bi:t  they  certainly  'ju^ht  to 
Itnow  that  the  f  ilic  ni  this  area  .ire  behind 
theL-  effort-^  to  Ret  the  jib  doue  a^  quii-kly 
and  as  er_-:nom!ca"'y   as  poi^s.bie. 

The  ether  two  .A-my  Corps  of  Engineers' 
pro;ects  that  w;.-e  ehir.lnatt'd  m  recent 
action  in  th-  lh\.sc  c:  R'presei-.tatlves  do 
not  have  as  enthusla.';t:c  bicking  as  Albenl 
Falls.  B'jt  the  protxieed  Ice  Hi-bor  Dim 
end  the  proposed  The  Dalles  Di-.m  have  been 
well  planned  and  well  engineered  to  support 
the  comprehensive  plan  jf  ret'ional  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  water  Tcs.jurcc<. 

Federal  Investment  now  In  thes^'  proje^  .> 
will  mean  a  quicker  return  cf  •M-.-X'^r  revenues 
to  pay  for  these  projects.  TTie  p<  wer  Itself 
will  mean  a  more  balanced  econi^my  !n  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  should  b-  i:;.>tru- 
mental  In  brlngmsj  more  payr  ll-pr  (lurln? 
industries  to  this  area. 

The  time  for  action  Is  new.  Th-  piai^^' 
to  get  action  Is  first  m  the  Senate  and  then 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  OT;r  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  .::ught  to  itn  ■^■  ,.r.  ';;i 
that  the  Northwest  needs  and  wan-..-;  •.-.■-se 
projects  built  as  quiciciy  and  bh  efTicently 
as  possible. 


Pay  Increases  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
statement  I  have  submited  to  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
regarding  several  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration by  that  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  pay  increases  for  postal  work- 
ers.   My  statement  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  c''>m- 
mittee,  I  have  long  been  lntere.«;ted  in  the 
velfare  of  otur  postal  workers.  I  have  pa- 
ttaatlj  and  hopefully  looked  forward  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would  enable 
tbeM  icyal  and  faithful  Government  em- 
Ptoyeea  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of 
Uvlag.    For   ao   years   pricr   to    1843  postal 


•J.- Titers  recetvprl  no  saUry  lncrease>i,  and 
-  -.ire  That  date  aaisry  adjustments  have 
he(  n  rather  nominal. 

With  the  cost  jf  livlnf?  rising  continuously. 
•;."  need  of  postal  workers,  especially  tho»e 
In  the  lower  income  groups,  hjs  become 
rnther  ureen?  and  they  find  It  most  dlJBcult 
•  meet  their  r-bllKatlons.  Under  the  present 
circumstances  they  are  not  getting  a  living 
waj'e. 

lliere  .tre  now  pendln;?  before  your  com- 
mittee st'\cral  worthy  bilLn  almii.ij;  to  aid 
poetal  employees  I  refer  especially  :~  H.  R 
244.  which  deserves  Immediate  rc:i.-=. dera- 
tion and  approval  This  bill,  in  my  estima- 
tion, reprc.-ents  moderate  demands  by  se^^k- 
Ing  the  elimination  <;f  sever.d  o:  the  1,  ACr 
grades  of  pay  and  by  providing  for  a  general 
wage  adjustment  for  all  postal  workers. 

I  tiilult  there  is  no  mure  deservi:ig  k^t oup 
I  am  anxious  that  thr;r  hopes  a:e  realized 
and  that  they  are  treated  Justly.  It  ;s  l-r 
these  rea-rons  that  I  shall  support  H.  R  244 
when  that  bill  Is  brou^^ht  before  the  H:use 
for  a  derision. 

Mr.  Chal'-man.  la.st  week  I  lntroiii:ced  a  bill 
to  raise  the  salaries  uf  all  Federal  em- 
ployees—  including  employee.?  of  tlie  p>,.-tal 
service— by  13  percent  of  salaries  up  to  $r-  CCO. 
and  by  10  percent  of  that  part  of  sftlaries  over 
$6. COO.  If.  as  is  maintained  by  some,  that 
The  increase  of  17  percent  advocated  In 
H  R  244  IS  out  if  line  from  the  current  'Auge 
trei^.d.  I  submit  that  my  propt^sal  of  13  per- 
cent is  the  Ioa;lcaI  and  practical  compr-.^mJse 
to  this  problem. 

I  am  certain  my  compromise  pr.posal 
'.^ould  obtain  wide  support  and  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  acceptable  to  the  postal 
workers  under  the  circum.stances.  I  am. 
therefore,  urging  your  committee  to  give 
due  consideration  to  my  compromise  pro- 
posal In  the  hope  that  we  can  obtain  s-peedy 
action  to  benefit  our  postal  workers  and  other 
Federal  employees. 

In  conclusion,  I  also  want  to  go  on  re:ord 
in  support  of  H.  R.  2729,  which  rescinds  the 
P  stnioster  General's  order  of  last  year 
'A  ;iei  eby  the  postal  service  was  curtailed  and 
ni.il!  deliveries  were  drastically  reduced.  I 
a:n  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  restoring  the 
p-  ,3tal  .service  to  Its  previous  status  and  to 
i^ive  our  citizens  the  mall  service  they  deserve. 


So  tiie  Truth  May  Be  Heard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PINNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  21.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  ttl.sh  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle entuled  "So  the  Truth  May  Be 
Heard."  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Scranton  Tribune.  Scranton.  Pa.: 
So  THE  Thttth  Mat   Hi  Heakd 

Tliose  Members  of  Congress  who  place  no 
faith  In  the  possibilities  of  the  Voice  of 
America  ■■•r  pay  only  Up  service  to  the  project 
and  v  te  for  Voice  appropriations  so  meager 
thi'  the  potertial  force  of  the  program  Is 
sucpre.«^.sed.  should  alter  their  views  In  the 
fare  of  reports  that  Russia  apparently  has 
t.-ken  measures  giving  Radio  Moscow  a  much 
s'r-Miger  propaganda  voice. 

Bn  iidcasts  from  Radio  Moscow  are  being 
h*»ari  with  such  case  In  the  midwest  that 
ca.=;'ial  listeners  believe  that  American  sta- 
ti   as    are    rebrcadcasting    Soviet    programj. 
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The  strong  signal,  so  distant  from  Moscow, 
undoubtedly  means  that  Russia  has  increased 
the  power  of  Its  overseas  transmitters  to  bet- 
ter get  its  mes-sage  of  lies  Into  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  United  Statef  and  other  anti- 
ComnTiUnists    nations. 

Ru.ssia  has  been  beaming  broadcasts  at 
the  United  States  7  days  a  week,  during  late 
afterr.f  on  and  evening  hours.  The  Federal 
C'-mn-iUnicationa  Commission  concedes  that 
Rj'-s:a  s  transfer  of  Its  programs  to  summer 
frequencies  might  account  for  the  better  re- 
ception here.  But  the  theory  that  Ru.saia 
nas  intensified  Its  efforts  to  sway  American 
thir.kmg  to  her  line  of  thought  seems  closer 
to  accuracy 

Radio  Moscow  not  only  sends  its  programs 
our  way.  Out  employs  a  number  of  tra.is- 
mitters  used  solely  for  Jamming  Voice  'if 
America  broadcasts  and  keeping  them  away 
:r'  ni  the  e.irs  of  people  behind  tlie  Iron 
cur',  .:\ 

Ye*  several  rca.uests  for  funds  that  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  establish  the 
facilities  for  a  stronger  Voice  cf  America  and 
proMde  what  is  needed  to  overcom.e  Red  jam- 
mi::;  activities  have  been  greeted  with  in- 
di'ie.ence.  or  outright  opposition,  by  con- 
greifiona!  disciples  of  false  economy. 

It  may  be  that  little  can  be  dene,  through 
propaeanda  warfare,  to  offset  the  never-end- 
ing distortions  and  bare  falsehoods  con- 
stantly before  the  people  of  Russia.  The 
party  line  Is  drummed  into  the  ears  and 
parsded  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  i  f 
Russia  constantly.  But  no  harm  can  be 
done  by  cur  efforts  to  counteract  that  propa- 
ganda and  cet  our  own  story  before  the 
pejole  cf  Russia  And  grantins;  that  our 
brc.idca^ts  might  have  little  effect  in  Ru.ssia 
Itself,  the  Voice  of  America  would  still  be  a 
powerful  Instrument  for  our  cause  among 
any  reluctant  Russian  satellites  and  among 
the  border-line  nations  and  doubtful  peoples 
who  miiht  be  flirting  with  the  idea  that  their 
interests  m-iv  best  be  served  by  casting  their 
lot  with  the  Reds. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
skilliuliy  operated  and  ficwerfuily  sounded 
Vl  ice  from  America  can  help  us  keep  our 
many  triends  in  the  world  and  deter  many 
suscrptible  to  Com.munist  lies.  With  Amer- 
ican .avel  in  Ircn-curtain  countries  practi- 
cally r.il.  wi'h  our  new.spapers  and  news  [:>eri- 
odicals.  our  literature  and  arts  ban.ned  in 
those  places,  and  cur  expressions  in  the 
United  Nations  forums  twisted  tx-fore  pub- 
licat.cii  or  c:.;mmcnt  by  Red  cc:u-or3.  the 
Voice  of  America  represents  alm^jst  a  lait 
opportunity  to  keep  the  ideals  of  democracy 
and  themuch-mallcned  virtue  of  truth  fresh 
In  the  minds  of  people  everywhere. 


The  Eotresched  Taxeaters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or   KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1951 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
of  June  19.  1951.  The  News  is  concerned, 
as  many  of  us  are  concerned  with  the 
fact  that,  in  seeking  to  establish  some 
degree  of  fiscal  sanity  in  our  Govern- 
ment, through  Intelligent  reduction  of 
the  budget,  we  are  opposed  not  only  by 
the  massive  resistance  of  apathy  and  in- 


ertia but  by  a  potent  and  entrenched 
bureaucratic  publicity  machine  whose 
No.  1  objective  is  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo.  Its  opposition  Ls  formidable, 
costly,  and  irresponsible.  The  News  is 
performing  a  valuable  senlce  in  calling 
public  attention  to  this  situation.  Its 
editorial  follows: 

The  EvTEENCHro  Taieatexs 

Alone  with  the  drafting  of  American  youth 
for  tht  military  services  goes  the  recruiting 
of  ciulians  for  governmental  service.  Dur- 
ing April,  some  70  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  were  adding  to  their  forces  at  the 
rate  of  1.500  a  day 

It  is  .Ugniflcant  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  has  3  400  publicity  employees, 
wh!  se  business  iarj;ely  Is  to  protect  the  sup- 
er:.umeraries  on  the  Federal  payroll  m  their 
J  hs  ...nd  to  extend  Government  control  over 
the  lives  of  Individual  citizens.  To  support 
this  reeiment  of  publicity  a:^:ents  an  i  circu- 
late their  product  the  ta.\tuivers  mjst  pro- 
vide 1 105.000.000  a   year, 

Charles  Stevenson  dwelt  upon  this  activity 
of  tlie  in3vernment  in  a  recent  article  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  eiiutled  'How  Gov- 
ernment Pressure  Bt^ys  Squander  Your 
Money,"  Under  Oscar  Ewing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration  a  considerable 
num.ber  of  publicity  agents  turn  out  matter 
in  support  of  socialized  medicine.  The  In- 
tenor  Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
kefp  thers  busy  propagandizing  for  approval 
of  the  central  Arizona  Irrigation  project, 
presenting  tht«e  who  oj-uose  it  as  "arch  re- 
action,.r.e.«=."  1  he  Bonne-,  ilie  Power  Adraln- 
i,-trat:oa  in  the  Interior  Department  is  sa;d 
to  be  intent  on  cr?r.ting  seiitiment  to  wipe 
out  the  private  u'.ilities  in  the  area  where  It 
Is   functioning. 

The  political  supernumeraries  fight  like 
tieers  every  move  to  separate  them  from  the 
Go',er:.ment  pkiyroll.  Having  at  their  serv- 
ice the  force  of  publicity  agents,  they  vio- 
lently attack  all  who  move  to  demobilize 
them.  The  publicity  employees,  skilled  In 
making  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason, 
malie  life  miserable  for  Coneressmen  who 
dare  challenge  the  usefulness  of  any  bureau- 
cratic apency.  The  situation  Is  the  more 
difficult  of  correction  because  the  Admlnis- 
tra'ion  itself  lends  its  support  to  any  agency 
coming  under  Are.  Apparently  the  only  hope 
of  ,s('par^'ting  the  t:"'X-eaters  from,  the  Federal 
p.t.  .L^l  is  a  Repuhlican  \icivjry  in  1952.  As 
they  are  the  front-line  troops  for  bureauc- 
racy, that  would  be  a  victorv  for  democracy. 


Address  by  Mayor  Impeliitteri  at  Yeshiva 
University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Yeshiva 
University  in  New  York,  during  its  more 
than  a  helf  century  of  existence,  has 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  field 
of  education.  These  services  are  now 
being  extended  into  the  medical  and 
dental  fields.  The  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  have 
recently  granted  a  charter  to  Yeshiva 
University  to  establish  a  medical  and 
dental  school,  which  should  help  in  fur- 


thering medical  science  and  strengthen 
New  York  City's  claim  as  the  medical 
capital  of  the  world. 

In  celebration  of  the  granting  of  this 
charter.  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Impeliitteri, 
of  New  York,  delivered  an  important 
address  at  the  founders"  dinner  of  Ye- 
shiva University  on  Sunday  evening.  June 
17.  1951.  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  In  view 
of  the  wider  connotations  of  his  ad- 
dress and  the  interesting  references  to 
the  medical  and  hospital  situations  in 
New  York.  I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

RrSJ.t.'SKS  BY   M^TOl  ViNCEXT  R    iMPELLrmmi, 

AT  FocNDEHs  DiN.vEB  or  YESHrvA  Univer- 

STTT,    JTNI    17.    IP51 

Mr,  Chairman  Your  Excellency,  Governor 
Deuey  Dr.  Belkm.  distinguished  guests. 
ladies  and  pentlemen.  such  a  (jraclous  Intro- 
duction from  our  distinguished  chairman  la 
Indeed  heartwarming  for  me  Mr  Charles  H. 
Silver  Is  one  of  our  city's  truly  representative 
bu.-ineft.s  leaders  a  noted  philanthropist,  and 
one  who  is  alvays  in  the  forefront  of  any 
movement  or  undertaking  that  t>eneflt5  all 
New  Yorkers  resardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
His  zealous  efforts  as  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Yeshiva  University  augura 
well  f  r  the  success  of  the  great  project  that 
we  are  launching  tonight. 

His  opening  remarks  have  b<?en  a  stirring 
rallying  call  to  all  of  us  In  hastening  the  time 
when  the  Yeshiva  University  Medical  fjchool 
will  be  able  to  receive  student*,  and  prepare 
and  send  them  into  the  world  to  mlnieler  to 
mankind 

It  has  seldom  been  my  privilege — and  I  am 
sure  yours— to  have  heard  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  more  clearly 
s.ated  than  by  Charlie  Sliver  when  he  said 
f^f  his  people  and  I  quote: 

"For  we.  Jews  are  a  pentle  peop'e,  and  we 
would  much  rather  love  than  hate.  To  hold 
111  feeling  against  human  l>elng8  is  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  our  prophets.  It  Is  In 
the  Torah  that  we  read  the  words  'you  shall 
lo\e  thy  friends  as  yourself.'  Could  any 
words  be  more  charged  with  the  spirit  of 
universal  brotherhood  than  this  precept  ' 

In  preparme  my  remarks  for  this  evening 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  new  medical  school  by  the  great 
world  relent lEt,  Albert  Einstein,  when  he  said. 
and  I  quote:  "The  Yeshiva  University  Medi- 
cal School  will  be  unique  in  that,  while  It 
will  bear  the  imprint  of  a  Jevlsh  university 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences  and  will  rep- 
resent a  collective  effort  by  our  people  to 
make  its  contribution  In  the  field  of  medical 
science,  it  will  welcome  students  of  all  creeds 
and  races." 

It  Is  on  this  keynote  that  I  consider  It  a 
high  privilege  for  me  as  chief  executive  of 
our  city,  to  extend  on  behalf  of  our  munic- 
ipal government,  the  warm  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Yeshiva  University  Medical 
School. 

It  was  very  welcome  news  for  me  and  the 
people  of  otir  city  to  learn  that  Yeshiva 
University  was  soon  to  open  a  school  of  medi- 
cine. New  York  City  has  come  to  Ije  the 
medical  capital  of  the  world,  and  we  are 
proud  that  this  poeltlon  of  eminence  Is  to  be 
strengthened  by  new  blood. 

A.S  mayor  of  this  city.  I  am  particularly 
concerned  that  our  hospitals  render  the  best 
care  possible  to  their  patients.  We  are  em- 
barked on  a  vast  campaign  to  modernize 
and  Improve  the  municipal  hospital  system 
and  we  arc  building  some  splendid  new  hoe- 
pi  tals.  However.  buUdings  In  themaeivea 
cannot  assure  skillful  care  and  treatment. 
For  this,  we  need  gifted  and  devoted  men 
and  women,  and  I  can  think,  of  no  greater 
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good  for  tlM  paoplt  of  our  city  than  to  nuUu 
e«taln  tlMt  vall-ttmlncd  aod  aiUiafd 
•t^tk  ar*  on  hand  In  tmotx  hospttal  to  oorry 
m  tiMir  mlMloQ  of  loarcy. 

Scwrml  moatha  afo  w«  openad  tvo  can- 
ear  hOHpltala — the  Prancia  Delafield  and  the 
JaEBoa  Swtnf .  In  ortter  to  make  c«>rtaln  that 
t)M  dty'a  Indigent  Ttctlma  of  cancer  would 
benefit  from  the  moat  modem  methods  of 
tbarapT  and  research,  theae  hoaplUla  were 
both  phjralcally  az»l  aptrltually  related  to 
world  renowned  canoer  raaearch  and  teach- 
ing oentcn.  The  actenuflc  and  medical  ac- 
tlTltiea  of  the  Francis  Delafield  HoapiUl  are 
correlated  with  the  Columbia  University 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research  and  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  and  the 
Jamaa  Kwtnc  Hospital  la  structurally  and 
funetlonaUy  related  to  the  Memorial  Hos- 
pttal  Center,  the  Sloan  Kettering  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research,  and  Cornell  University 
Medical  School. 

This  fail  we  will  open  a  57&-bed  tuber- 
cuUsals  hospital  on  the  grounds  of  Kings 
County  Hospital  Center.  To  assure  the 
patients  high  quality  medical  services.  It 
wUi  bs  affiliated  with  the  Medical  School  of 
the  SUte  University.  When  we  open  the 
ajOOO-bod  Bird  S.  Ooler  Memorial  Hospital 
and  Home  on  Welfare  Island  next  winter. 
Its  professional  staff  will  come  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  New  York  Medical  College 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  have 
alert.  Interested  physicians  In  our  hospitals 
IX  «•  are  ever  to  solve  the  problems  of  long- 
tsrm  IHnnaa  and  cancer,  and  if  we  are  ever 
to  ^  rid  of  such  acourges  as  tuberculosis. 

From  what  I  have  observed,  a  sure  way 
to  gst  such  alert  and  Interested  groups  Is  to 
affiliate  ihe  hospital  wherever  possible  with 
a  school  of  medicine. 

Cr.  Belkin  telU  me  that  Yeshlva  University 
has  tltfMTil  to  establish  Its  new  school  of 
mMllcina  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  I 
want  to  assure  the  doctor  that  each  borough 
would  bs  proud  to  have  the  school.  In  the 
Bronx  we  have  started  the  construction  of 
the  Bronx  Miuildpal  Hospital  Center.  This 
«111  ffmfflTt  of  a  ftOO-bed  tuberculosis  hospital 
and  a  7&0-bed  general  hospital  and  out- 
patient department. 

Mf  oommk^sloncr  of  hospitals.  Dr.  Marcus 
D.  Kogel,  who  U  a  member  of  Teehlva  s  ad- 
Ttaory  nmncll  on  msdieal  education,  has  In- 
foroMd  me  that  this  is  to  be  a  great  hospital 
oMktar  which  will  embody  sil  the  best  think- 
ing at  what  a  modem  hospital  should  be. 
It  will  proTlde  every  facility  for  patient  care 
and  b*  a  suitable  workshop  for  physicians 
and  setentlats. 

I  dwoM  ttke  to  prc^XMW  at  this  Important 
BcattJi^.  that  the  new  medical  school  affiliate 
ttasU  with  this  new  hospital  center.  Both 
have  much  to  gain  from  this  marrUge.  The 
patmu  in  the  hospital  will  be  assured  of 
thf*  hlghsst  type  of  jMofeaslooal  attention. 
Tbm  peopls  of  the  city  will  know  that  their 
aoBsy  for  the  hoqtital  is  being  weU  spent — 
that  bsatdsa  doing  a  good  )ob  of  providing 
tbe  teest  quality  of  msdieal  8a-rlct\  the  ac- 
tive teaching  and  research  that  will  go  on 
tB  tte  hospital  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  aiek  In  our  d^  and  the  world  over. 

Hie  medical  school,  oo  the  other  hand, 
the  clinical  material  on  the  hospital 
and  In  the  out-patient  department. 
the  very  «xoeUent  opportunities  to  con- 
duct research  and  to  advance  the  vast  body 
at  knowledfe  regarding  disease. 

And  thus  it  would  be  a  real  privUege  for 
me  to  weleonn  the  School  at  Medicine  of 
T«htv»  Uatverslty  mto  the  family  of  medi- 
«ri  Mtooole  mbkOt  aie  alHlfatert  with  the  hoe- 
pttali  of  thr  municipal  system.  Bach  of  the 
am  aMttMl  coUeges  in  Haw  York  City  is 
jtth  one  or  another  of  on  munlo- 
■iftala.  Such  an  afflllatlan  with 
oomd  raeolt  only  In  mutual  benefit 
for  tbm  psople  of  our  etty  and  for  this  great 
tmlvc-elty  that  has  been  granted  a  charter 
If  the  board  of  regi!nU  of  the  University  of 


the  State  of  New  York,  which  occasion  we 
are  celebrating  at  this  founders'  dinner 

In  closing,  I  should  merely  like  t>)  state 
that  Yeshlva  University.  In  Its  more  than 
half  centtiry  of  service  to  our  city  .iiicl  Na- 
tion has  biased  Important  trails  In  educa- 
tion. Its  faith  and  vision  In  establishing  a 
medical  school,  I  kn  :w.  has  the  prnf-nind 
admiration,  respect,  and  rupp<5rt  of  fvery 
New  Yorker. 


Fre«  Wheeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CAIIFCRN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday  June  21.  1951 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  •Pree  Wheehne. '  from  the 
June  14.  1951.  issue  cf  the  W:ishincton 
Post.  The  editorial  concerns  t!:e  K<^at- 
ing  amendment  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  Government  tran.smi.'^i'n  lines 
which  was  added  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  by  the  Hou-o  (f 
Representatives. 

The  editorial  concisely  and  accurately 
analyzes  the  problem.  As  the  e^litorial 
points  out,  pas.^a.5e  of  the  Keatin'.; 
amendment  by  the  Senate  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  Federal  Governmer.r  in  the  sale  of 
hydroelectric  energy  which  ha.s  b  -^-n  d?- 
•veloped  through  the  u.'=e  of  public  fund.s 
Such  an  amendment,  if  approved,  -.vould 
place  the  Government  at  the  m-^rcy  of 
an  uncooperative  utility,  e.sp-^cially  in  the 
Central  Valley  of  California. 

Again  I  wish  to  point  out.  as  I  did  be- 
fore tlie  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior Appropriation.s  in  my  remarks  of 
May  28.  that  a  wheeling  a^r^em^^nt  en- 
tered into  between  the  Bureau  c*^  Recla- 
mation and  the  Pacific  Gas  k  Electric 
Co.  allows  the  private  company  to  deter- 
mine when  and  where  Gcvei  nmc  r.:  pov.er 
Will  be  wheeled.  In  other  words,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  a:re.  m  nt  to  compel 
the  private  company  to  wheel  Govern- 
ment power  to  area.s  of  r.;'vd  ur.le^s  the 
company  decides  that  it  wants  to  serve 
the  area. 

The  Washington  Pest  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  cwg;-.:  tn  avoid  the  booby  trap 
which  the  House  has  bulit  into  the  Ir.'.cr'.fir 
Department  appropriation  bill  in  the  form 
of  the  Keating  amendment.  Th!';  amend- 
ment would  effectively  prevent  public 
agencies  from  protectlni;  theu-  right  to  ob- 
tain electric  pcjwer  generated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  pu'Uic  fund^  in  t..fi 
event  that  private  utilities  tran.srnu;iiig  the 
power  refiised  to  serve  them.  It  1.^  iis  If 
a  man,  having  built  a  house  with  his  own 
hands,  were  forbidden  to  live  In  it  unless 
the  neighborhood  plumber  agreed 

Specifically  the  Keating  amendment  pro- 
Tides  thst  no  money  from  the  Interior  ap- 
jvoprlation  shall  be  spent  to  construct 
power-transmission  facilities  In  areas  cov- 
ered by  so-called  wheeling  affreements. 
Wheeling  agreements  are  contracts  entered 
Into  by  private-utility  companies  txansmit- 
tlng  publicly  produced  power,  In  which  they 
undertake  to  serve  Federal  liiitalUtit^iis  and 


other  public  agencies  ss  preferential  cus- 
tomers 

The  "gimmick"  as  It  spplles  to  the  Central 
Valley  project  in  California,  for  example.  Is 
th.it  the  wheeling  agreement  with  the  Pa- 
cinr  Gas  rtt  Electric  Co.  l«  not  airtight.  It 
Rt.ire!j  merely  that  the  company  agrers  to 
wheel  power  (produced  at  the  Sha.sta  and 
Kf>KWirk  Dams)  when  the  company  decides 
tha'  It  has  the  transmitting  capacity  on  Its 
lines,  a-'d  on  conditions  determined  soleiy  by 
•he  contractor.  In  other  words,  if  P.  G  &  B. 
should  decide  that  no  excess  capacity  for 
powf>r  were  available  for  the  Centrsl  Valley. 
that  pr<":;eot  would  be  helpless.  Tills  condi- 
tio:! ha.s  broad  and  potentially  serious  Im- 
pllrationsi  (or  the  many  defense  Ir.sfUa- 
tlons  contemplated   In  the  West. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  transmission  lines  in  com- 
petition with  private  industry.  It  Is  rather 
one  uf  whether  the  Government  sh-^uld  be 
left  conipletely  at  the  mercy  of  uncorpera- 
tlve  private  utilities.  Certainly  In  the  Inter- 
est of  drfens"  If  fc^r  no  other  rea?on  the 
Government  ought  to  be  left  sttme  bargain- 
ing power  In  the  form  cf  the  right  to  VtuUd 
noces-'^ary  transmission  lines  If  private  v.'ill- 
tips  should  refuse.  The  Keating  amend- 
ment Is  a  piece  of  deception  which  the  Sen- 
ale  Interior  Committee  ought  to  strike  out 
forthw'th. 
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Remarks  by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  H.  Chorperinf, 
Assistant  Ciiief  of  Engineers  for  Civil 
Works,  Before  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  11,  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUtSIAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  15.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
prs  vious  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recofd,  I  wish  to  submit  an  address 
by  Brig.  Gen.  C.  H.  Chorpening,  As<:ist- 
ant  Chief  of  Engineers  for  Civil  Wcrk.s. 
before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Consrrsa.  Washington.  D.  C,  on  May  11, 
19')!,  f-.-^  follows: 

On!y  the  urecncy  of  ofBclal  duties  requlr- 
Ivx  his  absence  from  the  city  today  could 
have  prevented  General  Pick  from  belr.s;  with 
you  this  noon  as  he  had  planned.  He  has 
a?ked  mc  to  extend  to  the  meetlrg  hi.<  warm 
greetings  and  his  reeret  that  he  c:  uldnt 
Join  y  ti  In  ynir  important  dlscu.-sU  n.  In 
ht^  Bwad  I  shall  try  to  convey  to  ycu  the 
thought.^  that  are  his  In  the  matters  with 
which  '.vp  here  have  a  mutual  concern. 

It  has  been  the  custom  In  the  past  for 
fip<::kesmen  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
review  for  the  national  rivers  and  ha.bcrs 
Congres.s  tiie  year's  accomplishments  in  civil 
wc-rks.  and  to  discuss  In  some  detail  the  pro- 
gram cf  the  Immediate  future.  In  other 
years  we  have  talked  about  the  program 
in  extending  and  improving  our  water- 
ways and  harbors,  and  we  have  exchanged 
congratulations  on  the  advances  made  In 
protecting  threatened  areas  of  our  land 
e^aliist  devastating  river  floods.  Year  by 
year  the  record  has  been  gratifying — the 
progress  has  been  good. 

Today,  we — you  and  I  and  all  of  us  In  this 
country — have  a  direct  and  pressing  obliga- 
tion to  consider  seriously  and  In  unity,  pro- 
lection  against  a  more  ruthless  flood  than 


an/    we    have   before   encountered    or    con- 
sidered. 

Today  we  are  menaced  by  another  kind  of 
flood — £.  flood  that  would  threaten  the  dem- 
ocratic processes  which  have  made  our  Na- 
tion great;  a  flood  that  already  has  given 
due  warning  of  an  implacable  purpose  to 
wipe  out  free  Government.  Our  paramount 
program  and  effort  now.  therefore.  Is  to  erect 
a  wall — a  flood  wall  if  you  w^ill — a  wall  of 
security  for  the  free  world — a  wall  behind 
which  free  Institutions  can  live. 

It  Is  a  project  that  calls  for  the  husband- 
ing of  manpower,  materials,  productive  ener- 
gies and  last,  but  not  least,  it  calls  for  hus- 
banding our  flnancial  resources. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we — you  and 
I — must  proceed  to  put  into  effect  and  to 
support  a  program  realistically  geared  to  our 
immediate  needs  and  capacities  and  also  to 
our  potential  future  requirements.  That 
calls  for  priorities  on  many  things — and  it 
places  renewed  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  inherent  priority  on  Federal 
funds. 

The  fundamental  question  now  and  for  as 
long  as  the  present  emergency  lasts  must  be: 
Does  any  proposed  program  of  expenditure 
directly  and  vitally  contribute  to  the  na- 
tional d?fense  program? 

Let  me  review  with  you,  as  I  have  with 
other  groups,  the  emergency  developments 
of  the  past  year  as  they  relate  to  the  civil- 
works  programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Following  the  national  ^emergency  pro- 
voked by  the  communist  Invasion  of  South 
Korea,  the  President  directed  that  public 
works  be  screened  with  the  objective  as  far 
as  practical  of  deferring,  ctirtalllng.  or  slow- 
ing down  those  projects  which  do  not  direct 
ly  contribute  to  national  defense — or  to 
civilian  requirements  essential  In  the 
troubled  International  situation. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  cooperating  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress, 
established  a  criteria  for  review  of  our  civil 
works  program. 

Briefly,  this  criteria  established  that  no 
new  projects  are  to  be  Initiated  unless  they 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  the  de- 
fense effort.  Projects  now  under  construc- 
tion would  be  continued  which  meet  speci- 
fied needs,  such  as  the  development  of 
needed  hydroelectric  power  and  provision  of 
Industrial  or  munlclp>al  water  supply  In 
critical  areas;  or  protect  Important  Indus- 
tries, or  major  food  production  areas;  or  are 
Important  harbor  or  waterway  projects. 
Likewise  certain  projects  now  In  progress 
would  be  continued  where  termination  costs 
would  Impose  substantial  losses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  criteria  governed  our  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  we  have  made 
gratifying  progress  In  both  river  and  harbor 
and  flood-control  work  which  will  definitely 
contribute  to  the  national  strength  for 
defense. 

Our  1952  budget,  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress,  provides  lor  the  continua- 
tion of  a  program  which  meets  the  pre- 
scribed criteria.  It  Is  a  program  prop>erly 
coordinated  with  the  over-all  defense  effort 
and  in  ratio  to  the  national  needs  and  the 
national  expenditures. 

We  can.  I  believe,  look  back  on  past  efforts 
with  a  considerable  satisfaction.  Our  great 
sj-stem  of  inland  waterways  and  our  price- 
less defense  asset  of  adequate  harbors  are 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge  of  any  demands 
the  emergency  may  Impose.  Likewise, 
thanks  to  the  progress  during  the  postwar 
years,  flood-control  works  today  guard  many 
of  our  most  vital  defense  areas  which  dur- 
ing the  urgencies  of  World  War  n  were  sub- 
ject to  Inundation  and  dlsastrotis  disruption 
of  war  production. 

There  Is  still  another  defense  emergency 
asset    which    is    a   direct    corollary    of    tha 


aaterways  progrcm  which  your  organlaatlon 
has  so  long  championed. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has,  ready  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  current  emergency. 
a  fer-flung  field  organzation.  Because  of 
our  civU-works  functions,  the  Nation  has 
today,  as  It  did  in  World  War  II.  a  con- 
■tructlon  organization  In  being — an  organi- 
zation capable  of  meeting  any  military  engi- 
neering and  construction  Job  that  Ues  ahead. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  way  we  are 
organized  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  and  how 
we  function  through  divisions  and  districts. 
You  also  are  familiar  with  the  manner  In 
which  authority  Is  decentralized  to  accom- 
plish our  large  peacetime  clvU-works  pro- 
gram. Well,  under  the  emergency  military 
program,  authority  Is  similarly  decentralized. 
Already  37  of  our  54  divisions  and  districts 
are  currently  engaged  in  military  construc- 
tion. The  remainder  are  available  for  such 
work  as  the  need  arises,  and  new  districts 
can  be  added — in  both  this  country  and 
overseas — as  the  work  load  dictates. 

Currently  the  work  authorized  through 
the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  Army  and  Air  Force 
construction,  totals  over  12,000,000,000  The 
President's  new  budget  for  construction  for 
all  services,  for  1952.  Is  C4.SOO,000.000. 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  this  amount  of  de- 
fense construction  will  make  a  forcible  Im- 
pact upron  c'lr  national  economy — and  It  will 
present  a  challenge  to  the  country's  engi- 
neers and  contractors  and  the  construction 
Industry  as  a  whole. 

Today's  military  program  Includes  many 
phases  and  activities  not  Included  In  mobili- 
zation for  the  last  world  war.  It  Includes 
every  known  type  of  facility,  building,  or 
structure,  both   jsermanent  and   temporary. 

In  addition  to  cantonments,  airfields,  and 
Bupj)ortlng  facilities,  iitlllties.  and  research 
end  development  facilities,  today's  program 
covers  facilities  such  as  the  radar  fence, 
global  communication  system,  ground  con- 
trol approach  system.  Instrument  landing 
system,  and  navigational  aids,  and  gasoline 
and  lubricants  facilities.  Currently,  we  are 
increasingly  engaged  for  the  first  time  In 
what  we  call  "unzlpperlng"  our  standby 
World  War  II  plants  and  Installations,  and 
rehabilitating  them  to  resume  former  or  be- 
gin new  production. 

The  same  field  organization  maintained 
for  civil  works  Is  paying  ftu-ther  defense  div- 
idends, as  we  take  on  other  and  Important 
functions  connected  with  the  rearmament 
program.  Today  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
responsible  for  supply  and  procurement  of 
some  388,000  different  Items  for  the  military 
program.  These  include  62,000  end  Items; 
187.000  items  of  lumber  and  associated  lum- 
ber products;  and  139.000  different  spare 
parts  and  components.  To  keep  pace  with 
such  a  vast  and  complex  program,  we  had 
only  to  expand  procurement  activities  to 
district  engineer  offices  already  In  being. 
These  offices  bring  purchasing  activities  geo- 
graphically closer  to  Industrial  centers.  They 
also  become  the  Initial  point  of  contact  for 
firms  desiring  to  sell  military  supply  items 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

These  examples  may  serve  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  de- 
fense program  as  it  applied  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  which  Is  only  one  field  of  endea- 
vor In  the  over-all  picture.  It  emphasizes 
the  point  which  I  believe  must  be  made  and 
repeated.  That  Is:  at  the  present  time  the 
creation  of  adequate  national  strength  :!nust 
be  otir  paramount  aim. 

This  Is  a  time  for  firm  resolution;  a  time 
for  unity,  and  very  much  the  time  for  calm 
consideration  and  strong  example  of  deter- 
mination to  do  unselfishly  what  Is  best  for 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  To  this  thought. 
I  know  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  gives  Its  full  support. 


Delaware'i  Expaadaif  Ecoaooiy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or   DXLAWABX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  8TAT1S 

Friday.  June  22, 1951 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting a  State  small  in  size,  though 
enormously  large  In  accomplishnxents.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Wilmington  Mormng 
News  of  June  21,  1951,  entitled  "Frankly 
Speaking."  and  written  by  our  well- 
known  columnist.  Bill  Prank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FSANKLT    SPEAKINO 

(By  Bill  P-ank) 

Why  not  clip  this  column — and  send  it  to 
your  friends  In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago, and  all  points  of  the  compass? 

Not  because  It's  under  my  name — but  be- 
cause  it's  a  column  about  Delaware  and 
Wilmington — and  after  you  read  it.  Just  stop 
thinking  of  this  as  a  small  State  or  a  small 
town. 

As  Gerrish  Cassaway,  manager  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  puts  It.  this  State  Is 
the  hottest  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Wilmington  are-v  Is  on  fire. 

So,  we'll  roll  out  the  latest  adding  machine 
that  can  give  us  tot-als  in  the  miitlons  and 
fractions  of  billions  and  we'll  dazzle  you 
with  some  of  the  latest  figures  about  this 
State  and  city  of  ours. 

Mr.  OcjBsaway  has  a  siieech  these  days 
that's  .-eally  a  wow.  It's  called  What  Goes 
on   Here? 

And  here's  what's  going  on: 

Plrst  of  all  this  phenomenal  poultry  In- 
dustry of  Sussex  County:  $60,000,000  a  year 
Income,  and  supplying  about  25  percent  of 
the  country's  demand  for  poultry. 

That's  not  chicken  feed,  friends. 

Finances:  Delaware  has  50  banks  and  the 
assets  total  well  over  a  half  billion  dollars. 

In  fact,  depositors.  Mr.  Gassawsy  notes, 
have  placed  so  much  money  In  the  banks 
that  the  banks  in  turn  have  loaned  Individ- 
uals and  firms  well  over  ^150.000,000  and  the 
Federal  Government  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

More  about  ovtr  banks:  Wilmington's  bank 
clearings  12  years  ago  totaled  a  mere  1186,- 
OOO.OOO.  Last  year,  they  amounted  to  $584,- 
000.000. 

Just  hold  your  head — and  even  as  tho»s 
cligits  are  swirling  around,  let's  have  more: 

Back  m  1929  wages  paid  out  In  Delaware 
totaled  %eo  million.  (Might  as  fell  leave  off 
those  zeroes  by  this  time.) 

Then  about  10  years  later,  the  total  wages 
rose  to  $86,000,000  for  59,000  employees. 

Then  last  year — get  this — the  wages  In 
Delaware  paid  to  134.000  employees  rose  to  a 
cool  $350.000,000 — that's  cash. 

When  It  comes  to  wages,  I  never  put  much 
stock  In  what's  known  as  "average  wages"*— 
but  In  case  .anyone  does,  here  the  way  it 
stacks  up: 

The  average  wage  n  Delaware  In  1938  was 
$1,400;  10  years  later.  It  had  gone  up  100 
percent  to  $2,928. 

Interested  In  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty? 

Mr.  Oassaway  has  those  oomparstlT*  fig- 
ures, too: 

Wilmington:  In  1929.  the  Taluation  vaa 
$145,000,000;  10  years  Uter.  $156,000,000;  to* 
day,  $188,000,000. 
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If  you  tlilnk  tbcM  are  all  the  flgtiresi  we 
haTe  on  ha.id — you're  mistaken. 

Mora  coming- 

Juat  glance  over  theae  projects  either  re- 
cently   completed    or    In    the    construe  tiua 

atage: 

Delaware  Memorial  Brtdge.  MA.OOOOOO 

General  Motora  plant.  tlS.OOO  000.  Chrys- 
l«r  tank  plant.  $15,000,000:  du  Pont  experi- 
mental laboratorlea.  »31.000.000;  Wanairaker 
atore.  W.000,000:  Strawbrtdge  &  Clo:hler 
■tore.  ta.OOO.OOO. 

And  m  addiUon.  du  Pont  haa  been  ep*ad- 
Ing  lfiS.000.000  for  additions  to  Its  Seaford 
plant,  Jackson  laboratcrlea  at  Deep'water, 
and  the  Newport  plant. 

We  cant  fonret  the  $16,000,000  expansion 
of  gaa  factlltlea  and  office  buUdlngs  by  the 
Dalavmre  Power  *  Light  Co..  nor  the  •27.- 
000.000  >dge  lloor  power  station  now  about 
completed. 

tagtit  outalde  my  window,  the  News- Jour- 
nal papers  are  spending  well  over  a  million 
for  building  expansion  and  facility  Improve- 
ments. 

By  this  time,  even  my  head  Is  aching  with 
mllllona  and  fractions  of  billions. 

But  It  aU  adda  up  to  one  thing: 

A  lot  of  money  Is  being  spent  In  this  little 
BtAte  of  Delaware  and  In  this  city  of  Wil- 
mington and  vicinity  In  the  way  of  indus- 
trial Improvement. 

But  the  end  U  not  In  sight. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Delaware  Memo- 
rial Bridge — and  with  the  Improvement  of 
travel  in  nearby  Maryland,  plus  what  New 
Jersey  la  doing — we  haven't  evtu  gone  below 
the  surface  of  expansion. 

AU  this  also  means  new  ideas  pouring  into 
Delaware — new  people  with  fresh  points  of 
vljw. 

And  it  Is  all  being  done  under  what  we 
like  to  call  the  American  idea  of  enterprise. 

In  the  midst  of  thla  expansion,  we  still 
have  our  capitalist  system  working. 

Men  are  atlll  the  ones  to  determine  thelr 
own  futures.  They  decide  their  own  ways 
of  life — right  down  to  such  important  things 
aa  where  and  how  they  shall  educate  their 
youngatcra,  and  where  they  shall  go  to 
church. 

They  still  have  the  right  to  get  up  in  pub- 
lic places  and  express  their  opinions,  so  long 
aa  those  opinions  are  not  intended  to  under- 
mine or  overthrow  all  that  haa  been  and  will 
ba  poaaible  under  the  current  American  sys- 
tem. 

But  looking  over  all  theae  statistics  and 
OT«  the  new  social  economic  life  of  our 
Stat*.  Ill  bet  you  some  one  still  whines, 
"What  a  one-horse  State." 

Maybe  so — but  what  a  wonderful  place. 


lBillnli0B  af  Ldbcr  Uu«m  by  Orgsoixed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnsooMsiw 

ra  IBS  6BMATS  OP  THK  UNriTD  fiTATBS 

Friday.  June  22, 1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  I^esldent.  one  of 
Ow  unflntehcd  tasks  of  the  Senate  Crime 
tuntOgmttDg  Committee  Is  that  of  fol- 
lowlDC  through  on  the  exploration  of 
the  muKling  into  labor  unions  by  or- 
faniwd  crime.  In  S^iate  Report  No. 
107.  ttke  third  Interim  report  filed  by 
flw  CMbm  InTcstlfattnc  Committee. 
Mef  reference  is  made  to  the  matter 
of  infiltration  by  thugs  into  labor  unions 
j»Dd  misuse  of  the  labor-tuiion  move- 


ment for  racketeering  purposes,  just  a.s 
the  hoodlums  have  similarly  attempted 
to  muscle  Into  American  bu.^ine.';:■^. 

It  is  my  personal  feelink'.  therefore. 
that  within  the  remaintn.j  period  of  op- 
erations of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee, 
it  ought  very  definitely  analyze  further 
the  extent  to  which  there  hr^s  been  labor 
racketeerin?.  At  present,  th'^re  is  b':^- 
ing  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  Clu- 
cago  Teamster.1  Union;  and,  if  success- 
ful, that  invasion  will  set  the  pattern  for 
a  gradual  return  to  th  '  sordid  condi- 
tions of  the  1920  s  when  the  Al  Cupone 
mob  had  its  vicious  fmeer^  in  lab*!  pies 
throughout  the  country. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  the  ab'.'  rha'.r- 
man  of  the  crime  committee  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr  O'Conck!. 
pointing  out  this  fact.  I  reco-rii/  .  as 
do  my  colleagues  on  the  commiitee.  the 
tremendous  extent  to  which  the  hmited 
resources  of  the  committee  are  already 
committed;  but  I  am  hoping  that  .^ome 
attention  can  be  devoted  to  this  Issue 
prior  to  September  1. 

I  have  before  me  the  text  of  an  article 
which  was  published  in  the  columr.,  In- 
side Labor,  written  by  Victor  Rit-sel  for 
the  Post-Hall  syndicate,  and  reproduced 
throughout  America.  Mr.  Riesel,  who 
has  been  a  long-time  student  of  the 
American  labor  .scene,  and  who  has  con- 
ducted many  valuable  inves' lira": ions  :n 
his  own  right,  has  pointed  cut  some  of 
the  imphcations  of  the  subject  which  I 
have  mentioned.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr,  Rie'^el  s  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

INSIDE  Labor 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
An  unpubllcized  Ictcr,  dispat.-hed  by 
courier  from  one  Senator  to  the  ch:ef  of  the 
Senate  crime  Investlea^ors  la>t  Wetlnesd.^y 
aJftemoon.  ijrlmly  revealed  (he  fear  !n  hUh 
Federal  circles  of  a  ma.^s  mnb  nus^ra'lon  — 
Scarface  Capone  stvle.  reple'e  with  becitinirs 
and  bombings,  stahblngs.  and  sh'  >  tirik'.s  and 
assorted  terror — into  the  very  center  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  unions. 

The  letter  was  a  plea  for  an  immedliite 
probe  of  Chicago  gangs  by  the  United  States 
Senate  to  save  the  lives  nn-  only  of  labor 
chiefs,  but  al.so  of  tiieir  wives  and  k!ds. 

It  was  a  blunt  warniniz  frrm  Wise  r..":!!!"? 
Senator  Al£X  Wiley,  Rep'.ibUrnn  t  .^  the 
harried,  new  crime  buster  Sen  u  r  Her- 
BEHT  O'CoNOR,  Of  Marvlaiid,  D«'mocr:r.  th,it 
"the  Chicago  situation"  and  the  .-ecent 
series  of  bomblnss  of  lar>or  If.uler,-." 
homes  and  other  property  was  "n:;  ap- 
parent effort  to  dupllca'e  the  "^ort  '-f  sordid 
situations  which  prevailed  In  the  192!)''!  when 
AJ  Capone  had  his  vicious  ?in,^'er=;  1:.  the 
labor  pie  " 

Bluntly  referring  to  the  past  ICi  b'  n^binis 
of  men  and  headquarters  in.-^lde  labor  S«-n.i- 
tor  Welkt  warnrd  the  C.-lme  Committee 
that— 

"The  Inviting  treasuries  of  many  -.v  n -or- 
ganized unions  have  apparently  mnde  the 
mobeters  hungry  for  loot  and  so  they  are 
using  their  traditional  strong-arm  methods 
to  try  and  taJke  over. 

"If  the  criminal  invasion  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  Is  tolerated  because  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion elsewhere,  ws  will  Inadvertently  be  giv- 
ing a  green  light  to  every  other  hiX)dlum  ele- 
ment to  inv.;de  ether  union  fielcle  :..  .^teal 
from    trrasuries    anJ   misuse    tl-.e    Ir:, i-;:r.att? 


labor-un'^n      movement     for      rrrke'eering 
ends," 

No  mere  whim  of  WiLtY's  Is  this.  As  re- 
cently as  June  5.  the  4C0  leaders  o  Chicago's 
.500,000  APL  members  heard  their  president. 
Bill  Lee  a  teamster  himself,  blast  the  econs 
a.-  killers  "who  sneak  up  In  the  ml  idle  ..f  the 
night  and  drop  bombs  on  the  hom 'S  of  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  " 

After  revealing  that  the  reward;  being  of- 
ferpd  bv  the  Midwest  unions  .nave  been 
J:trkeU  up  to  8.50,000  for  tips  and  arrests  on 
the  underworld  bombardiers,  Bill  chilled  his 
listeners  with: 

■We  men  In  labor  can  take  It.  Put  what 
Mii^se  ho«.)dlums  do  to  those  at  h.>me — the 
women  and  children  —  are  acts  of  the  l.:.wcst 
form  nf  hum.in:ty.  Something  m  ist  be  done 
hTp  !n  Chicago  to  protect  thf  lues  and 
property  of  tho.^e  who  work  for  tJ.cir  crganl- 
s-ations  and  the  purposes  for  whi  h  their  cr- 
ganiza'lons  were  formed  " 

It  wa.s  ;n  answer  to  tht=  gang  w  ir  on  wom- 
en and  kids  that  Wnrr  warned  O  Co>:i-)R  that 
■fh"  Clocai^o  situation  couid  aford  a  case 
history  with  Interstate  tmpllcaf  ous,  which 
could  undoubtedly  be  duplicated  In  other 
area.s   of   the   country." 

Wn.rYs  people  know,  for  example,  thit  a 
I.  >'  'ri  .us  New  Jersey  labor  leader  lopthed  by 
most  unlnni.sts  there,  gives  order:  right  from 
his  Sine  Sing  cell. 

There  he  decides  who  Is  to  be  d  impeci  from 
■' tfice  and  what  must  happen  In  c  -rtaln  nego- 
tiations.    And  t^ose  order.s  are  o  )eyed 

It  IS  known  that  old  Detroit  nirple  gang 
c  ions  still  operate  in  that  city,  :ind  the  In- 
f  irmation  is  In  the  hands  of  F  ank  Xavier 
MartPl,  E>etrolt  s  crusading  AFL  chief  His 
hotel  union  members  hrve  tip  )ed  him  on 
Ju-t  where  the  gang  runs  Its  r?cket,=  And 
thl  mi  b  Is  the  er.inddaddy  of  them  all  — 
a;.(l  *ht'  t    ughest  at  one  time. 

And  the  Senator's  people  hear  ilmost  daily 
fr"m  their  cntarts  of  new  racuets  on  the 
w  iterfront,  where  local  tinion  n  ccrd."?  aren't 
•A  r-h  th.f  ink  they're  faked  in.  These  records 
■  :rf  phonied  so  union  books  and  buttons  cm 
be  sold  to  aliens  and  criminals  wartn.5  ^'~> 
hide  out  — and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  buck 
so  they  aren  t  suspect  in  their  each-ridden 
water-front  rooms. 

It  Is  known  that  so  little  has  resulted  from 
ti.e  recent  public  anger  against  the  televised 
mob  chiefs,  who,  like  Praakle  Costeilo,  still 
live  In  swank  parkslde  apartments  and  still 
control  city  governments,  that  the  Security 
Bureau.  Inc  .  an  organization  01  water-front 
businessmen  has  been  forced  to  ake  on  three 
new  ace  Investigators.  These  men,  two  for- 
mer FBI  agents  and  an  ex-TYea^ury  Depart - 
ns"nt  .specialist,  are  now  organ, zing  to  halt 
the  blatant  theft  of  millions  of  <  ollars'  worth 
of  cargo  a  week  under  the  nose  of  so-called 
police  water-front  squads, 

Sf)  unless  Wilft  gets  some  action,  those 
Chicago  youngsters  had  bett«r  E've  their 
l.iboir  d.ids  seme  heavy  baseball  I  at.s  for  Fath- 
er's Dav,  Nobody  btit  they  seen  to  be  taking 
these  bombings  as  a  personal  Insult, 


Address  of  Hon.  Katharioe  St.  George, 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  Nrw  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  iNTATTV^ES 

Friday.  June  22,  li51 

Mr  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rig- 
or d.  I  wish  to  include  a  speech  made  by 
tiie  Honorable  Kath.\rine  Sr.  George  on 
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June  16.  before  the  Republican  Women's 
Clubs  of   Fulton  County.  Gloversville, 

N.  Y.i 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  meet  and  speak  to  the 
Repuljllcana  of  Pulton  County. 

This  district  Is  very  similar  to  my  own 
twenty-ninth,  in  that  we  are,  and  have  long 
been.   honest-to-God   Republicans. 

I  am  very  sure  that  after  all  these  recent 
national  elections  you  have  looked  about 
you  m  a  dazed  and  numb  condition  and  said, 
"How  did  this  happen?"  and  "It  Just  cant 
happen  again." 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  Just  how 
It  happened  and  try  to  give  you  some  reasons 
why  It  need  not  happen  again. 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  American 
people  have  been  suffering  for  almost  two 
decades  from  a  very  severe  case  of  the  Jitters. 
In  other  words,  we  are  scared  as  we  never 
have  been  in  our  whole  history.  The  pres- 
ent administration  has  played  this  up  very 
cleverly  and  continuously  to  keep  them- 
selves in  power. 

E\ery  time  a  new  appropriation  Is  brought 
to  the  floor  this  same  fear  technique  Is  usc<l. 
The  administration  spokesmen  go  Into  their 
Bct;  we  a.-e  tiireatened  with  unemployment, 
with  food  shortages,  with  lack  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and,  finally,  we  are  threatened 
with  Russia,  the  modern  bogey  man  of  adult 
America. 

You  know,  sometimes  I  think  we  must 
furnish  Stalin  with  hU  dally  laugh  if  he 
listens  to  our  solons  and  to  some  of  our 
columnists. 

Here  we  are,  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  modern  world,  shaking  in  our 
boots  whenever  Russia  shakes  a  finger  at  ua 
or  Messrs.  Gromyko  or  Vlshinsky  roar  their 
ponderous  and  lengthy  InsMlts  In  the  United 
Nation.-:. 

Rus,sia  knows,  if  we  do  not,  that  though 
the  modern  army  travels  on  its  belly,  as  It 
did  in  Napoleon's  day.  It  also  cannot  move 
or  stav  m  the  field  long  without  oil.  The 
United  States  controls  the  oil  supply  of  the 
world  at  present.  Just  as  England  was  su- 
preme In  the  age  of  coal  isecause  she  had  the 
greatest  coal  mines  of  Europe  then  and  held 
the  coaling  stations  of  the  world  with  her 
Navy.  So.  today,  the  United  States,  through 
Its  control  of  the  world's  oU  fields,  holds  the 
essential  of  world  jMwer.  We  have  no  cause 
to  fear  Russia  today  and  we  should  make  her 
feel  our  power  while  we  still  have  It  and 
bring  her  to  terms.  We  are  In  the  driver's 
seat  now,  but  if  we  Just  sit  there  shivering 
and  frittering  away  our  strength  we  may  well 
lose  this  advantage,  and.  once  lost,  we  can 
never  regain  it. 

President  Wilson  was  the  first  Chief  Eiecu- 
tlve  habitually  to  employ  the  word  "democ- 
racy "  in  reference  to  our  form  of  government. 
He  was  astute  enough  to  discern  the  mate- 
rial benefit  that  would  accrue  to  his  own 
political  party  from  associating  Its  name 
With  our  governmental  form.  President  Wil- 
son even  extended  tiiS  Vt|e  oi  the  term 
"democracies  "  as  a  common  denofialfifttor  to 
cover  the  nations  with  whom  we  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  First  World  War,  including 
Czarist  Russia  and  the  Japanese  Empire. 
This  inexcusable  absurdity  was  continued  by 
President  Roosevelt,  who  called  all  the  coun- 
tries that  he  approved  of  at  the  moment. 
even  South  American  dictatorships.  China. 
Greece,  and  Soviet  Russia,  democracies.^ 

It  is  understandable  why  Democrats  should 
j>ersist  In  this  error,  but  Republicans  can- 
not Justify  themselves  for  such  careless  use 
of  language.  This  country  should  be  re- 
ferred to  by  them  always  as  a  Republic  and 
the  nations  on  our  side  In  the  last  two  wars 
as  the  associated  powers. 

The  Uat  thing  that  th*  founding  fathers 
had  In  mind  was  to  establish  a  democracy. 
The  word  does  not  aptiear  in  either  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  or  in  the  Federal 
ConsUtution.     It  was.  In  fact,  then  regarded 


as  an  InTldious  term  comparable  to  fascism 
or  communism  today. 

James  Madison,  father  of  the  Constitution. 
In  No.  X  erf  the  Federalist  Papers,  explains 
why  a  republican  rather  than  a  democratic 
form  was  chosen.  He  gives  the  definition  of 
democracy  as:  "A  society  consisting  erf  a 
small  number  of  citizens,  who  assem^^le  and 
administer  the  government  in  person." 

Next  we  must  put  our  fiscal  affairs  in 
order.  We  must  stop  saying  that  the  only 
way  to  peace  is  through  spending  ourselves 
Into  endless  war.  We  must  remember  that 
the  only  solution  for  hard  times  aad  unem- 
ployment evolved  by  the  Democratii  in  power 
is  war  and  more  war. 

We  mwrt  establish  peace  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion, not  acting  like  scared  weaklings  but 
taking  the  position  that  we  are  a  gieat  power 
that  can  make  and  maintain  p>eace  In  the 
world  and  that  we  are  going  to  do  Just  that 
without  fear  or  favor.  That  we  are  not  going 
to  send  American  soldiers  to  fight  and  die 
because  Russia  wants  to  test  U!)  through 
one  of  her  satellites,  or  because  the  United 
Nations  may  want  to  use  the  United  States 
for  its  own  strange  purposes. 

We  must  stop  this  limitless  splnil  of  taxa- 
tion which  may  well  be  our  dovFnfall.  It 
would  be  weU  if  the  Republican  Party  spon- 
sored a  constitutional  amendment  making  It 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
raise  more  than  25  percent  In  taxes  on  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  save  for  national  de- 
fense. Lenin  once  said:  "The  way  to  destroy 
the  United  States  is  to  make  her  bleed  her- 
self white."  It  has  also  been  said  that  no 
people  taxed  over  one-third  of  their  income 
can  be  considered  free. 

No  matter  what  can  be  said  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  It  is  the  only  party  or  Instru- 
ment, that  can  save  this  Republic.  That, 
and  that  alone,  must  be  our  watchword  and 
our  mission. 

With  that  great  purpose  before  us  and 
with  positive  thinking  and  no  equivocation, 
we  will  go  into  this  next  campaign  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Almighty  God  ol  free  men. 
we  w  11  win. 


Cootrvls,  But  ol  WWt> 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAHd 

or  Krw  JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^iTA'^VES 
Friday.  June  22. 1951 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape 
May  Star  and  Wave  recently  comments 
on  a  speech  of  the  President  concerning 
controls.  I  think  the  article  accurately 
pinpoints  responsibility  for  the  threat 
of  inflation.  The  editorial  follows: 
— . CojrraoLS.  Bxrr  or  Whom? 

In  a  speech  nbUbls  for  t\i  siharpness  if 
nothing  else.  President  Truman  last  Thurs-! 
day  night  made  a  radio  bid  Cilculated  to 
force  Congress  into  extending  price-and- 
wage-control  legislation  for  the  next  2  years. 
Scarcely  had  the  President  ceaied  speaking 
when  congressional  leaders,  tae  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  an.l  others  who 
had  tasted  this  latest  example  of  Presidential 
wrath,  retaliated  with  criticisms  ol  the  Tru- 
man speech,  ranging  from  "slllf"  to  "badly 
untruthful  political  demagogery  " 

Having  listened  to  the  President  ply  his 
trade  in  the  best  ward  manner,  telling  the 
Nation  that  be  and  be  alone  Iiad  been  tb« 
friend  ot  the  farmer,  (rf  labor,  of  the  white- 
collar  workers,  etc..  etc..  ad  Uifinitum,  we 
submit  that  in  one  respect  Mr.  Truman  was 
trightaningly  accurate 


Calling  for  extension  of  Oovemment  con- 
trols, the  President  bolstered  bis  argument 
with  the  statement  that  the  wrecking  of  the 
American  economy  by  inflation  would  be  the 
easiest  victory  the  Kremlin  could  hope  for. 
That  statement,  and  that  statement  alone, 
was  the  most  significant  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's speech.  It  was  also  the  most  damning 
indictment  of  President  Truman  himself,  his 
entire  spendthrift  administration  and  the 
New  Deal  administration  that  preceded  it. 

For  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  wrecking 
of  the  American  economy  would  be  not  only 
the  easiest  victory  but  the  sweetest  that 
Stalin,  et  als.,  coiild  envision — victory  over 
the  greatest  prlM  In  the  world  without  firing 
a  single  shot. 

What  President  Truman  did  not  say  in  his 
fiery  speech  was  who  is  really  to  blame  for 
this  very  real  threat  to  America's  security. 
He  cast  the  blame  at  the  NAM.  at  some 
Congressmen  who  have  faUed  to  toe  the 
administration  mark,  and  at  others  for 
whom  he  has  an  unconcealed  dislike,  but  the 
Nation  knows,  or  shoiild  know  by  this  time, 
who  is  responsible  for  Infiatlon. 

It  is  elementary  that  deficit  financing,  such 
as  the  United  States  has  practiced  since  1983 
when  President  Roosevelt  started  the  wUdest 
spending  orgy  the  world  has  ever  known,  is 
the  root  of  inflation.  It  la  elementary  that 
emergency  Government  spending  of  untold 
billions  of  dollars  under  the  whiplash  of 
two  wars  within  a  decade  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  caiise  of  dangerous  Inflation.  It  is 
elementary  that  the  American  economy  faces 
utter  and  complete  ruin  if  the  present  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  of  United  States 
squanderings  are  continued.  It  is  ele- 
mentary that  the  ruin  of  America,  as  we 
know  it,  by  whatever  means,  would  be  a  vic- 
tory most  sweet  to  the  Kremlin. 

Extension  of  controls,  as  sought  by  the 
President,  could  not  avert  economic  ruin 
unless  they  are  a  part  of  a  sharp  about-face 
on  most  major  policies  of  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernment.  Controls  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem.  True,  they  may  perhaps  delay  the 
evil  day  of  reckoning  and  certainly  they 
could  add  enough  to  the  confusion  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  every-day  Ufe  to  further 
becloud  the  real  danger  of  run-away  infla- 
tion, but  the  solution  Ues  deeper  than  mere 
economic  controls  on  the  public. 

Wliat  we  need  is  controls,  it  Is  true,  but 
controls  on  the  mad  and  futile  spending  that 
has  become  a  part  of  our  Federal  structure 
dtirtng  the  last  score  of  years. 

While  the  war  situation  In  Korea  is  ap- 
parently brighter  than  It  has  been  for  many 
months,  the  United  States  today  faces  a  foe 
far  more  dangerotis  than  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist  hordes,  far  more  dangeroiu  even  than 
Stalin's  vaunted  mUitary  might. 

As  we  and  many  others  who  are  (»ncerned 
with  the  future  of  Amwlca  have  polntiid  out 
repeatedly,  our  greatest  danger  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  among  ourselves.  By  con- 
tinuing with  utterly  senseless  spending  of 
taxpayers'  money,  by  squandering  American 
billions  across  the  face  of  the  world  in  a 
vain  effort  to  buy  international  friendships, 
by  graft  and  corruption  and  petty  politics 
at  the  national  level,  we  have  opened  our- 
selVa  to  a  'ate  more  dreadful  than  anything 
that  a  foreign  eneiAf  mlgilt  •^**'e  ^  •'^ 

all-out  war  against  us.  — — ^, ^ 

America  is  a  giant  among  nations  with 
almost  Umitiess  resources  and  nattiral 
wealth,  but  the  steady  drain  on  those  re- 
sources over  interminable  periods  of  mis- 
management can  exhaust  even  the  great  nat- 
ural wealth  we  posMss.  Today,  engaged  in 
a  major  war  to  Korea  and  teetering  on  tbs 
brink  of  a  third  world  war.  we  are  in  a  most 
hazardous  position,  a  giant  chained  by  ttw 
shackles  of  repeated  mistakes  aiul  criminal 
negligence,  fair  prey  for  the  military  might 
of  Russia,  easy  prey  for  communism  In  tb» 
future  if  we  manage  to  escape  a  third  world 
war. 
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TtiiM  KOTf  pliglit  U  not  the  reaponslbllity 
Of  tlw  WaUooA:  ABBOClatJon  of  Manufacturers. 
nor  of  tb«  dtJ»entlng  Conprwsnien  who  are 
not  counted  among  the  aitailnUtrtttons 
faltMul.  It  U  not  the  fault  of  the  farmers. 
nor  of  labor.  The  full  blame  for  this  tragic 
condition  muat  rest  aquarely  on  the  .shoul- 
ders of  the  Truman  administration  and  the 
RoowTClt  administration,  both  of  which 
haTO  spent  America  to  the  verge  of  Impo- 
tence. 


lolatioa  ud  Coatroli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PtMNSTLTAKU 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.1951 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ciB.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  for  June 
16.  1951 : 

IVrLATTOV   AND   COHT«OI.S 

Prvsldent  Truman's  message  to  the  Nation 
Thursday  night  on  Inflation  and  coutrois 
smacked  of  politics  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  waa  a  typical  New -Pair  Deal  scare  message 
which  painted  the  Nation's  future  In  the 
blackest  terms  possible  unless  the  Iltt  e  man's 
eure-aU  remedy  Is  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
The  massage  wjs  Just  as  notable  for  what 
It  left  unpaid  as  for  what  was  said.  It  Ig- 
norad  completely  many  of  the  baflSc  iasues 
Invoivad  In  the  fight  to  curb  inflation.  It 
■II  111  111  only  those  which  bear  direcUy  upon 
tlM  powers  sought  by  the  President  to  further 
the  stranglehold  of  Government  over  the 
•caaomy  and  the  lives  of  the  American 
people. 

As  to  the  danger  of  inflation  to  the  Amerl- 
^mn  economy,  there  Is  no  controversy.  It 
long  has  been  recognised  as  a  peril  as  great 
•a  that  of  wax  Itself.  Inflation,  by  the  de- 
beeement  of  money  values,  can  wipe  out 
tanta.  guns,  and  planes  as  ruthlessly  as  any 
focelgn  enemy  to  the  American  way  of  ilfo. 
But  oontrt>l  of  inflation  is  a  horse  of  an- 
other color.  And  It  Is  here  that  the  remedies 
l^opoaed  by  the  President  are  in  direct  con- 
tnat  to  tboee  generally  conceded  by  econo- 
Btata  and  studenu  of  sound  government  as 
Ml  iiTlal  to  wipe  out  the  cancerous  growth 
whlcli  Inflation  is. 

The  Preeldenfs  meeaage  was  batied  solely 
the  issue  of  direct  controls,  which  he 
_  to  have  widened  and  strengthened  un- 

tbe  Oefenae  Production  Act  scheduled  to 

•sptfV  Jiuie  30  iiiileae  extended  by  the  Con- 
fr«M.  Tbla  l«  tiM  act  which  glvaa  the  Presi- 
dent power  to  control  wages,  prlcea,  credit, 
•ad  produieUon. 

Ite  ctreDftthnied  met  which  ttke  President 
mam  la  attampClBg  to  f  ovoe  through  Congress 
trouM  grant  auttiortty  to  condemn  property. 
psy  ■iifcililln.  bmid  iMrMmmtnt  pianU. 
oaata  new  O^ivamawat  corporations,  lend 
more  money,  freeee  parity,  inatltute  com- 
1  ruit  oontrol.  regulate  commodity  ex- 
_s,  a.nd  impoee  Pederal  Ueenees  on  busl- 
In  ■hart.  It  vonld  plaee  in  hie  haode 
tte  vbtoiJ  power  at  regiiDenUtton  over  the 
jMTlrm  Mouny  and  tHe  AflMrtoan  people. 
Bat  It  ta  vnMnlly  coneedwrt.  and  tere  the 
%t%  wmmmm  *nM  •trangaiy  eUent.  that 
M  tboee  aouflit  la  tbe 
Act.  strike  only  at  tlw 
m  nmaXtm  at  laftatkm.  not 
|3  caaaM.    And  direct  cuitroU  in  ttte 


absence  of  effective  Indirect  mr.rro!.'.  ^-  'li-t 
be  completely  LinavmUnn  as  an  aiiii-lMrl.vi.-.; 
weapon. 

Yhese  Indirect  rontr"'!.",  whirh  th*-  V^-\- 
dent  did  not  mention  arcl  which  eci  n  m.-'-' 
agree  strike  at  the  ro<it3  v,i  inflation.  Inc.ude 
curtailment  of  Ooveninier.*  =n*  ::c!l-^.^.  strict 
credit  rt'gulatlciM  ard  a  '.evol  "i  t^ratl'-n 
consistent  with  f^sential  e':i)e:\d;*'ii«-«  .<■  -1 
with  m:untain:.n?  incei.-lves  t ..  *  .'!'.  .i^iu 
prrduce 

Government  waste  and  exTavain;.  e  with 
Us  continuing  Pederil  dertoi'.s  -o  istitut  s 
one  of  the  moat  powerfii;  of  \\\  m;l  itloiiary 
forces.  But  h.«i5  t^o  P'e'^ldent  in  tae  p:ist  or 
dees  he  n'jw  or-  r- .=■(•■  t-"  '~":rtall  nonessential 
spending  •\nd  to  li:nit  tax  ncreases  to  thc#^ 
which  are  ah.'olute.y  riecessarv  t<  the  mobU- 
izat.on  effort  and  evient'.al  Govei-nm"nt  setv- 
ices''  The  record  sf^e.iks  fcr  itselt.  The  reck- 
less spending  onf\-  cjcea  on  unabated  and  it 
will  be  further  incre  isod  if  the  President  bi\.«> 
his  wav  and  is  able  tc  shove  through  the 
Congress  the  Socialistic  schemes  which  be 
ha«  consl.«;t*ntly  e~poi:3ed 

In  a  time  of  emer^'M-iCV  t  i.s  ?.enerE»ly 
recognized  that  some  controls  niav  beet  it!- 
necesEf-.ry  But  the  people  mu.s:  n  t  >?  ml:- 
led  and  Contjre??  m'.ist  not  be  ci.erced  into 
granting  of  powers  that  mlpht  e:^'-'.!y  result 
in  permanent  damat-e  to  '  ur  tree  economy 
and  lead  us  another  nule  d  :wn  the  road  to 
a  welf.Te  stale. 


RFXORD 

Socialism  Bringi  LiTiag  Death 


Neitaer  Fuh  Nor  Fowl 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.B.W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

IN  TKi;  rccsE  OF  PEFRE.=;EN':-\r.vi:3 
Friday.  June  22   1951 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Miv  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rernarl:.-,  :::  '':v  1^^  - 
ORO,  I  wish  to  include  the  fcilcAUis  edi- 
torial from  the  Schenectady  'N.  Y.) 
Umon  Star  of  June  21.  1951: 

Stmi'-ii  Fish  Nor  F  wl 

The  controls  law,  no  matter  :n  what  form 
it  iinaliy  noes  to  the  White  House,  will  be 
mostly  shadow,  neither  Pesh  nor  fowl, 
aimed  at  offending  the  fewest  voters.  It  Is 
likely  to  contain  prc;vl£ioiis  specifically  pro- 
hibiting roll-backs,  credit  curbs,  and  other 
steps  the  administration  h-is  decided  on  as 
tests. 

The  result  will  be  verv  li't'.e  sob.'ance 
With  mnation  left  In  the  h.mds  of  the  public. 
both  buying  and  jelUng.  Kxperlence  dur- 
ing the  recent  beef  strike  shows  the  con- 
suming public  little  incUneci  to  rush  in  and 
stock  up  on  rumors  and  threats  uf  short- 
ages. Thst  is  an  encouraging  sign  The 
people  may  be  capable  nf  greater  xelf-dl.":- 
clpline  than  given  credit  for  And  inioni: 
the  big  lisers  of  scarce  materials,  compli- 
ance with  the  intent  and  letter  of  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  orders  ha.-,  been 
8fi  percent,  the  Authority's  aosistant  gen- 
eral counsel  said  In  Chicago  this  week 

Politically  we  can  see  only  advantage  to 
the  Truman  administration  out  of  the  law 
likely  to  be  passed.  It  will  continue  the  ex- 
tensive machinery  of  control,  which  means 
the  Jobs.  It  will  leave  Congress  holding  the 
bag  if  inflation  rtins  wild.  If  it  doesn't  the 
public  wont  care  who  did  what.  The  Presi- 
dent win  have  to  sign  whatever  bill  Is  sent 
up  because  the  existing  law  is  due  to  end 
June  30,  but  be  can  use  the  occasion  for  .\ 
good  stump  speech. 


EXTENSION  OF  RENARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF  I'HIG 

I.N   THE  HOt.SE  OF  RZP-RES  :yi ATIVES 

Friday,  June  23.  li  51 

Mr  Mcculloch.  Mr  .speaker  u::- 
der  leave  to  extend  m.y  reniarjcs  in  the 
RECORD  I  am  pleased  to  include  an  edi- 
tonnl  from  the  Sidney  'Ohio'  Daily 
Nv\v>  ^f  the  i-ssup  of  June  13.  1951 

I  am  of  the  opinicn  that  M  r.  Shelly  has 
a  i-os.^on  \Uiich  might  well  te  learned  by 
many  adults  in  America. 

I  cimmend  it  to  your  reading  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  come  to  the  attent.on  cf 
t'lachers  everywhere; 

Socialism  Brincs  Livim  Dfuh 
O-ie  of  the  best  and  cleares  ,  ex,  lai.atiuns 
of  the  pr;icticiil  work.nfc;.<5  of  co  iunun..-::i  and 
ROoi:ill.'m  as  it  affects  each  cue  of  o-  may 
be  found  in  the  fcUowin^  thoujhts  e-xprested 
by  Th!  mas  J.  Shelly,  teacher  of  ecoucmics 
and  hlstf TV  at  Yonkers  Hit;'  School  New 
York  While  Mr  Shelly  uses  is  his  illustra- 
tion the  2:.-id;ne  "i  pooils  h;.  the  sucsiltu- 
tlon  of  the  word  income  w.n  re  he  used  the 
term  "gradP.'    hrs  expression  fi  ilows, 

■'.^s  a  teacher  in  the  public  schi^.ls,  I  ^Ind 
th.'.t  the  Sociali!-t-C'.'mmunist  idea  of  t..>t.r.'g 
•from  each  according  to  his  a  iiiity'  and  giv- 
ing 'to  each  according  to  hi;  need'  is  i-w 
generally  accepted  without  question  by  aust 
of  our  pupils  In  an  effort  :o  explain  the 
fallacy  in  this  theory,  I  som  times  try  this 
a  -pr  .ii-h  with  my  pupils: 

■*W!ien  cne  of  the  brigh  er  or  l:arder- 
wi,r;<ing  pupils  makes  a  gra  .1e  of  95  on  a 
t^^st  I  suggest  that  I  liike  -way  2'j  points 
ar.l  give  them  to  a  student  who  has  made 
cr.ly  i.5  points  on  his  test,  n.us,  each  would 
contribute  according  to  his  aoiUty  and— 
since  both  would  have  a  pass  ng  mark  -each 
would  receive  accordm*;  to  hi*  need.  After  I 
have  Juggled  the  grades  of  all  the  uiher 
pupils  in  this  lashlon,  the  r-sult  i.^  usually 
a  conim  in  ownership  grade  between  73  and 
80 — the  minimum  needed  foi  pas^inki,  or  for 
survival  Then  I  sfieculHte  viih  the  pupils 
as  to  the  probable  results  if  I  actually  u.-=ed 
the  S.  cialist  thetjry  for  grad  m  papers. 

"F^rst,  the  highly  productive  pupii—and 
they  are  always  a  minority  i  i  school  as  well 
a.s  \n  life — would  soon  lose  oil  incentr. e  for 
pf  fl'icHii;  Why  strive  to  niike  a  high  grade 
if  part  of  it  is  taken  from  ycu  by  authority' 
and  given  to  someone  else.' 

Second,  the  less  producti\e  pupiis — a  ma- 
jority in  school  as  elsewhers — would,  for  a 
tune,  be  relieved  of  the  neceaity  to  study  er 
to  produce.  This  S<x;iallst-  ^ouimuiust  sys- 
tem would  continue  until  th  •  high  producers 
had  sunk — or  bad  been  drivi  n  down— to  the 
level  of  the  low  producers.  At  that  point, 
in  order  lor  anyone  to  surviv  ;,  the  ■auth,:.Mty' 
would  have  no  alternative  bt  t  to  begin  .t  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  labor  a  id  punishments 
against  even  the  low  prod  icers  They,  of 
course,  would  then  complain  bitterly .  but 
without  understanding. 

"Finally,  I  return  the  discussion  to  the 
Ideas  of  freedom  and  enterpLse — the  maikct 
economy — where  each  person  has  freedom  of 
choice  and  Is  responsible  f<  r  his  own  deci- 
sions and  welfare. 

"Gratifying  enough,  most  of  my  pupils 
then  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  ex- 
plain that  socialism — even  la  a  democracy — 
will  eventually  result  In  a  lli  Ing  death  for  all 
except  the  'authorities'  auc  a  few  Lf  their 
favunie  lackeys. ' 
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BOIioDi  for  DefeBM  bat  Not  Oae  Cent 
for  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

OF  n.ti.voi.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Friday.  June  22, 1951 

Mr  JENISON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ad- 
mittedly difficult  to  shock  the  average 
American  these  days  but  the  statrgering 
tax  increase  being  forced  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  admin- 
istration should  do  iL.  For  the  bills  are 
coming  due  and  the  tax  collector  will 
scon  be  demandinp  new  and  larger  sums. 

The  billions  involved  represent  so  stag- 
eerine  a  sum  that  the  mind  finds  it  hard 
to  comprehend  the  total.  It  is  easier  to 
understand  in  these  terms:  The  seven 
billions  and  more  in  increased  taxes 
called  for  in  the  ne'v  bill  represent  the 
heavie.'i^t  taxation  ever  placed  on  the 
American  people  in  peace  or  in  war. 
Despite  the  proposed  tax  increase.  Gov- 
ernment spending  still  will  out:  ace 
government  income  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  an  estimated  eight  to  nine  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Is  that  enough  to  make  the  individual 
taxpayer  take  note  of  what  is  being  done 
in  Washington?     It  ought  to  be. 

Analysis  of  the  bill  reveals  nearly  three 
additional  billions  will  be  raised  from  in- 
creased corporation  taxes;  another  near 
three  billions  will  come  directly  from 
increa."ed  personal  income  taxes;  still 
another  billion  and  more  will  come  from 
increased  excise  taxes  such  as  the  levies 
on  automobiles,  trucks,  household  needs, 
and  other  necessities  of  daily  living. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  little  protest  con- 
cerning the  hike  in  corporation  taxes. 
Too  many  of  us  remain  blind  to  the  eco- 
nomic fact  that  a  corporation  tax  is 
inevitably  and  of  necessity  a  consumer 
tax.  But  the  things  we  pay  indirectly 
seem  to  hurt  less  at  iJie  time  even  though 
they  add  to  the  fires  of  inflation  and 
place  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  lowest 
income  groups. 

Wlien  it  comes  to  the  increases  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  there  may  be  a  very 
different  reaction.  There  will  not  be 
many  tears  wasted  on  the  individuals  in 
the  high  income  brackets  who  will  find 
themselves  assessed  at  rates  scaling  up 
to  94^2  percent  even  though  economic 
law  long  has  disproved  the  effectiveness 
of  such  confiscatory  "soaking  of  the 
rich."  But  few  of  us  are  going  to  be  in 
those  high  brackets  and  it  is  only  human 
nature  not  to  worry  about  those  who  are. 

But  how  about  the  millions — yes,  the 
millions — of  small  taxpayers  in  the  aver- 
age income  brackets?  Even  the  least  of 
these  will  be  confronted  with  a  12 "^-per- 
cent increase,  computed  separately  and 
in  addition  to  preisent  taxes  and  given 
the  "protective"  designation  of  a  "de- 
fense tax."  Now,  if  ever,  the  spenders 
In  Washington  should  b^in  to  hear 
from  the  comman  man  for  whom  they 
have  professed  to  bleed  so  long. 
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The  12^2 -percent  incr?ase  in  individ- 
ual Income  taxes  is  in  addition  to  over 
$3.0O0.IX)0,UC0  in  individual  tax  hikes 
within  the  last  12  moaths.  Even  at 
present  rates  taxes  drain  off  more  than 
30  percent  of  national  income. 

The  bitter  truth  the  Government 
spenders  have  been  forced  to  face  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  bled  to  the  maximum 
the  corporations  and  the  rich.  Now 
they  are  forced  to  turn  to  the  small  tax- 
payer for  the  increase<l  revenue  they 
must  have  to  continue  'government  as 
usual"  squandering. 

There  may  be  one  virtue  in  the  pro- 
posed tax  bill,  even  though  it  is  a  costly 
one.  Reaching  deeper  into  the  pockets 
of  every  person,  it  ouglt  to  serve  as  a 
powerful  stimulant  for  i3rote.->t  from  an 
apathetic  public  drugged  by  the  anes- 
thesia of  constant  Govt'rnment  propa- 
ganda. It  should  awaken  them  to  the 
adm!n:stration's  insidiou.s  trend  toward 
socialism  through  seizur?  of  property  by 
confisc:  tory  taxation. 

Opposition  to  such  a  threat  ou.gnt  nCt 
to  be  exclusively  partisaa  in  nature,  but 
it  is  the  solemn  respoasibility  of  the 
minority — in  this  case  the  Repubhcan 
Party — to  give  leadership  and  direction 
to  the  protests  of  the  American  p?ople. 
It  is  encouraging  to  no'.e  that  this  has 
been  done  this  week  by  the  very  person 
who  should  do  it,  Repreiientative  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  leader  ol  the  Republican 
cause  in  the  House.  The  courageous 
note  he  sounded  in  voicing  militant  op- 
position to  the  tax  bill  a;  presently  writ- 
ten should  come  to  tlie  attention  of 
every  thinking  citizen,  for  as  Representa- 
tive M.'OiTiN  rightly  said  if  the  Congress 
will  not  revolt  against  the  tragic  errors 
of  the  administration  this  year,  the  peo- 
ple will  next  year. 

This   tax   bill — 

Representative  Marti  s  said — 

Is  being  sought  by  the  administration  on 
two  contentions:  (1)  That  additional  reve- 
nue is  needed  to  finance  defense;  (2|  that 
it  is  needed  as  an  anti- inflation  measure. 
Assuming  the  need,  this  bill  will  not  bring 
about  these  objectives;  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  An  aggressive  and  intelligent 
program  of  economy  can  achieve  The  ends 
s  ught  without  ruinous  taxation  on  the 
people  and  the  imposition  of  alien  policies. 

The  administration  sars  this  tax  bill  Is 
needed  to  help  finance  the  war  In  Korea. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sdmlnlstratlon  says 
that  it  plans  to  continu?  its  treadmill  war 
in  Korea  on  the  same  senseless  basis  that 
General  MacArthur  protested  against  and 
that   141.000  casualties  attest  to. 

The  pdmlnistratlon  says  that  this  tax  bill 
Is  needed  to  expand  na:lonal  defense.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Frank  Pace,  publicly  announces  that  our 
Defense  Establishment  t&s  been  built  to  a 
point  of  readiness  for  a  war  with  Russia. 

The  administration  says  that  this  tax  blU 
Is  needed  to  help  control  inflation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  admlnlstitttton  continues  its 
uncontrolled  and  profllgs.te  spending,  which 
is  almost  universally  recognised  as  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  our   .nfiation. 

The  truth  Lb  the  more  money  we  raise  the 
more  the  administration  spends. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  slowly  losing  our 
freedoms  as  we  move  toward  the  garrison 
state. 


The  truth  Is  that  we  are  loatng  all  hope  of 

n.atlonal  solvency  and  financial  stability  as 
one  InfJated  budget  after  another  is  sent  to 
the  Congress. 

In  fact,  what  we  have  here  Is  a  so-called 
pay-afi-we-go  tax  bill  sponsored  by  a  pay-as- 
we-lose  administration. 

The  American  people  need  no  re- 
minder that  their  Nation  is  in  peril. 
Representative  Martin's  aggressive  op- 
position to  a  ruinous  course  ought  to  win 
overwhelming  suppwrt.  That  support 
could  and  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Senate  before  it  takes  action  on  the 
present  bill.  Failing  that,  an  informed 
and  aroused  public  miist  keep  alive  its 
indignation  until  the  opportunity  comes 
next  year  for  translating  it  into  votes. 

Representative  Mabtin  makes  it  clear 
that  what  is  needed  to  support  our  na- 
tional defenjic  and  preserve  America  is 
to  cut  nonessential  Federal  spending  and 
cut  it  drastically.  It  can  be  done,  as  he 
points  out,  by  .sending  our  bureaucracy 
to  the  steam  vat  to  lose  excessive  fat. 

It  boils  down  to  this:  No  tax  program 
can  ever  approach  even  our  essential 
needs  unless  every  dollar,  like  every 
man.  does  full  duty.  Nonessential 
spending  cannot  be  tolerated  if  even  the 
fust  step  is  to  be  taken  toward  curbing 
inflation.  No  set  of  controls  and  no 
pyramid  of  taxes  ever  devised  by  man 
will  stop  inflation  in  America  when  the 
root  of  the  evil  is  excessive  Government 
spending. 

What  the  administration  wants,  the 
Republican  leader  points  out.  Is  uncon- 
trolled Government  and  controlled 
people.  What  America  needs  is  con- 
trolled Government  and  a  free  people. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  there  is  a  belter  one  than  that 
currently  proposed.  A  true  pay-as-you- 
go  tax  program  calls  first  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  Government  spending  and  sec- 
ondly, the  imposition,  insofar  as  neces- 
sary, of  new  taxes  to  pay  only  for  essen- 
tial Government  requirements. 

The  time  has  passed  when  we  cbii 
draw  on  inexhaustible  resources  and 
write  a  blank  check  for  security.  Now, 
the  men  and  women  of  America  must 
stand  up  to  match  the  courage  of  their 
fighting  sons  by  facing  the  stern  realities 
of  self-government.  They  are  willing  to 
do  so;  only  their  Government  falters. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Nation  knows  that  world  conditions  re- 
quire us  to  have  the  stronyest  practical 
national  defense.  Support  of  our  forces 
on  the  fighting  front  must  be  at  the 
maximum  level  and  nothing  short  of  It. 
Every  American  is  willing  to  contribute 
his  full  measure  toward  raising  the  nec- 
essaiT  revenue  to  achieve  that  defense. 
But  devotion  to  the  bitter  task  at  hand 
does  not  tolerate  extravagance  or  excess 
at  any  other  point.  The  tax  bill  ought 
to  be  reexamined  in  the  .spirit  of  earlier- 
day  Americans  of  stem  stuff  who  cried, 
"Millions  for  defense  but  not  cme  cent 
for  tribute."  Now.  it  should  be  ampli- 
fied In  a  national  battle  caU.  "BUllons 
for  defense  but  not  one  cent  lor  waste." 
When  that  uessage  reacbes  Washing- 
ton we  will  be  en  our  way  to  victory, 
both  military  and  economic. 
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Jul  Om  Rmmw  Wky  I  A-  V«tii« 
AfMast  tW  Tax  BUI 

KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

cm  CAUroKKu 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESSKNTATIVT 

Friday,  June  22. 1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aie 
being  asked  today  to  vote  for  a  $7,000.- 
000.000  tax  bllL  Since  this  is  the  highest 
tax  ever  placed  on  the  American  i>eople. 
you  would  think  that  the  administration 
would  at  least  attempt  to  cut  out  extrav- 
agance de  luxe.  The  article  which  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rxcoro  tells  about  the 
two  Treasury  officials  using  a  special 
plane  when  commercial  travel  would 
have  easily  sufficed,  and  then,  to  complete 
the  hyprocrisy.  Mr.  Pbley  made  this 
statement: 

One  major  flnmncial  mobilization  need  at 
tlil«  tinw  Is  tbat  each  Individual  cltiaen  be 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  desirability  of 
eurtaiUng  hie  own  expenditure  prcgrama  so 
far  as  Uiey  tall  outside  the  defense  area. 

Now.  there  are  many  other  inequities 
to  this  tax  bilL  One,  of  course,  is  that 
demogagic  excess-profits  tax.  To  the 
unsuspecting  public  a  tax  on  excess  prof- 
Its  sounds  very  reasonable,  but  to  one 
familiar  with  taxes  it  is  evident  that  the 
law  posltiTely  is  advantageous  to  the 
large  companies  like  General  Motors, 
General  Electric,  United  States  Steel, 
and  others,  whereas  it  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  young,  growing  company  which 
has  no  large  base  on  which  the  excess 
profits  are  determined. 

The  withholding  of  the  tax  on  divi- 
dends froni  those  elderly  people  who  live 
off  of  such  income  and  do  not  have  to 
pay  taxes  because  of  insufficient  income 
nw^na  that  the  Gcvcnment  is  not  only 
iwfctny  those  elderly  people  suffer  but  it 
Is  aettias  ta>  another  group  of  bureau- 
crats to  eoDect  the  tax  and  then  refund 
It  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thovfore.  while  X  am  in  favor  of  a 
pfty-as-we-go  tax  pit)«Tam,  and  I  real- 
Iw  that  wtth  the  defense  program  there 
Is  need  for  more  taxes,  nevertheless  I 
am  vottnc  acaimt  this  UIl  as  a  protest 
•cminat  the  rvektoas.  btmgling  spending 
(rf  the  adiBtaJstratiTe  bureaucrats  and 
the  refUMd  of  the  Democratic-controlled 
Wayt  and  Meaas  Committee  to  write  a 
fair  and  equitable  tax  bUL 

rytom  tbe  Washington  Dally  News  of  June 
21.  1M1| 


The  United  Air  Lines  ticket  office  said  a 
slngl*  round-trip  coramercla;  air  tlclcet  t  j 
Twm  Falls,  Idaho,  nearest  commercal  j:r- 
port  to  Sun  Valley  and  return  to  Wishiix- 
ton  via  Cody  Wyo  .  would  cost  Bppri.xiir.ateiy 
•306 

So  the  two  Treasury  officials  could  have 
made  the  trip  for  about  »<3l2  In  trar-spona- 
tion  costs.  The  Air  Force  estunates  It  costs 
at  least  »100  an  hour  to  keep  a  C-54  In  the 
air.  not  counting  latK^r  or  crew  costs.  At  an 
estimated  total  Hylni?  time  of  17  hours  f  jr 
the  trip,  this  would  make  the  flight  co>-s 
alone  amount  to  $1,700  A  C-.-,4  can  carry 
40  passengers. 

Mr,  Foley's  subject  before  the  Idah^  banlc- 
ers  a-as  The  Sinews  of  Financial  Mobiliza- 
tion. 

He  made  a  strons;  speech  f.;r  a  pav-a.s-we- 
go  ta.x  program  and  urged  buying  oi  G  .-. ern- 
ment  defense  bonds 

"Financial  mobilization,"  Siiid  Mr  FIpv, 
"calls  plainly  for  a  Federal  revenue  pni.jrum 
that  will  enable  us  t'j  meet  goveriimpf.'.il 
coets.  includini?  defense  costs,  out  o:  corrci.t 
Income  " 

Also,  he  said : 

"One  major  flnanc-.-il  mobillzatlcn  noed  ;i' 
this  time  is  that  each  individual  cru-eu  r>e 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  desirability  -if  cur- 
tailing his  own  espendifare  pro<zr.\ms  so  far 
as  they  fall  outside  the  defense  area  " 

Mr.  Delano,  a  Treasury  spokesman  sa'.d, 
made  an  extemporaneous  speech  A  Treas- 
ury spokesman  said  he  didn  t  know  what  Mr. 
Delano  talked  about,  but  he  presumed  it  w;is 
bank  administration. 

Neither  Mr.  Foley  nor'Mr  D?iano  c  >';'d  be 
reached  Immediately  after  the  f.tct.s  J  ^he 
trip  became  known. 

Treasury  and  Coast  Guard  public  reU^.tinns 
men  said  additional  detail.';  about  the  trip 
"are  not  available  " 

A  Coast  Guard  captain  said  he  was  unable 
to  locate  the  pilot  to  find  out  how  n..iny 
crewmen  made  the  trip,  how  Ion?  the  pi, me 
was  gone,  and  the  flying  time  involved  N  r 
was  he  able  to  give  any  estimates  on  wl.'.: 
the  use  ol  the  four-motored  plane  cost 

A  Treasury  spokesman  described  the  trip 
as  "a  routine  fUghr.'  He  said  t>oth  Mr.  Foley 
and  Mr.  Delano  had  been  a-sked  to  make 
speeches  before  the  Idaho  and  Wy  .mint; 
bankers  associations  and  that  It  was  not  m- 
tisual  when  traveling  on  offlciai  busir.e>.s 
for  Treasury  officials  to  use  Governmf^nt 
planes. 

He  said  hi  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
Ciislomary  for  wives  to  ao  along  tor  tret-. 


(By  Btfl  fUebsat) 

Two  n— sill  J  oAeUls  vmA  a  four-motored 

Otmanmmt  plans  and  took  tbelr  wives  along 

wbsa  tlksy  wsnt  to  Sun  Vallsy.  Idaho^  early 

thto  BOBth  to  addrsas  tbs  Idaho  Bankers 


The  faacaooM  included  lYsasury  Under 
Becntary  and  Mrs.  Bdward  H.  Foley,  and 
Oompfer^ler  of  tbe  Oorreney  and  Mrs.  Pres- 


the  CloodlBC 

six  eiewuwtti  aboard  tbe 

thH  bad  aotblBff  to  do  but  alao 

lAriOey.    Tbe  Wf  plane,  naan- 

tqr  for  4  days  at  tbe  Ooodlnc 

laadlag  ftrtd  to  tbe  famooe 


Tlw  Federal  Job  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF    ILLTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1951 

B4r.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ir  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  therein  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Times- Herald  on 
Thursday.  June  21.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "The  Federal  Job  Situation."  and 
la  as  follows: 

Tas    FBXBAL    Joa    SrruATTOif 

Tbe  Oorernment  of  the  United  States  has 
conk  deeper  in  dlabcsxesty.  crookedness  uf 
beart  and  deed,  and  plain  inunorallty  under 
Tttnaan  tban  ever  In  tbe  Nation's  past. 

Do  you  differ?  Then  listen  to  Mr  Luther 
C.  Steward.  preddeDt  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Xmployees: 


"TTie  moral  deterioration  which  admittedly 
li.is  infected  the  United  States  has  cat  left 
thf    Federal   service   untouched." 

Mr  S'eward  testified  on  this  yesterc  ay  be- 
f  r-  '.".e  H  iu.=e  Com.niit'ee  on  Post  Off  re  and 
C  ,  ::  Service  He  appeared  there  l:i  co' - 
I.e.';  n  with  proposals  to  change  ■  arious 
si  i>  ,f  pay  la  the  vast  anc'  complex 
hi:  -iucracy  th:»t  now  has  become  the  blg- 
s,'"--'  bu.slness  in  all  human  history,  the 
'•x'->  -.i'l'.  e  arm  of  the  Government  jf  the 
L"r.  .tf-cl   States. 

VV-  :  ,.;^.s  up  here  the  chance  to  analyze  and 
e.\..,,i,'.-:  ■>!:  Mr  Steward's  testimony  crncern- 
iiu  pHV  scales,  ior  Mr  Howard  Lew.-s.  the 
excellent  authority  who  runs  U,  S.  and  Us. 
will  deal  with  that  m  his  usual  exper  man- 
ner 

Lets  Just  look  at  a  lew  things  Mr.  Steward 
had  to  .«ny  about  plain  decency: 

Tliere  have  m  the  past  few  years  <  ntered 
the  Fffcifrai  service  many  persons  without 
knoa'.^dae.  e.xperience,  or  quaUhcat;,3ns  as 
;  i:  .  .itimiuitiraturs.  but  who  piiwses  ;  a  zeal 
■i;^;,'.'  .i:  hirig  !;uiaticism  for  some  pa;  ticular 
cause  " 

H-iw  did  thpy  jet  in?     Was  it  an  ac:ldent' 

'There   na-.e   been   too   many   Insta  ices   of 

Fedt-r.Tl  officials  and  employees  who  ft  It  that 

t.he   limit   of   permrsslbtltty   for   their   offlciai 

a;;t.   lis  -Aas  the  likelihood  of  Indictnent  " 

Mr  .Steward  is  saying  In  polite  st\le  that 
the  rro<:ks  around  here  would  steal  Wash- 
ington s  monument  if  they  weren't  scared 
of  he  ng  caught. 

■'Er.iployees  fairly  well  down  in  th?  oper- 
ating category,  having  nothing  to  co  with 
policy,  mu.?t  nevertheless  obtain  sorre  form 
of  polltltcal  clearance  for  both  appointments 
and  promotion  " 

That  needs  no  translation  to  anybody. 
Ou  it  with  Pendereast.  Instead  of  Sidney 
Does  any  o;'  this  matter?  Does  anybody 
care?  CKoes  it  lead  us  anywhere,  as  a  Na- 
tion and  a  people?  L<xjk  again  at  the  size  of 
this  fantasy  called  Gov3rnment. 

Fed^^ral  bureaucracy  has  expanded  to  such 
.in  ex'ent  since  Mr  Truman  threw  the  United 
States  int(^  the  Korean  police  action  that 
i:s  I  :•  ilian  payroll  Just  about  matches  the 
W   rd  War  II  peak 

J  b.-  have  been  handed  out  with  such  a 
lavi.sh  hand  in  the  last  12  months  that  the 
taxpaver  now  finds  himself  supporting  the 
.';»;;ir:e,s  of  J, 410000  Government  employees 
Thut  is  an  increa.se  ol  nearly  600.000  over 
this  time  last  year. 

N  itional  defense  is.  of  ctiiurse.  the  popular 
v-.reHUcratic  excu.se  for  this  payroll  pad- 
cliniT  In  the  last  year,  a  system  of  Inter- 
locking duties  has  been  devised  so  that  al- 
mos"  any  Federal  outfit  can  hike  Its  per- 
sonnel under  this  banner. 

Consider  the  National  Production  Au- 
thi..ri'y  which  came  into  being  only  a  few 
m  .r.rhs  ago.  but  which  already  has  a  payroll 
of  more  than  4  000.  And  consider  roly-poly, 
smiling  Mike  DiSalle,  the  price  boss  who 
star-ed  drawing  bis  Federal  pay  check  6 
months  ago 

Mr  DiSalle  has  gotten  Into  the  spending 
gr  i-i'.e  without  a  sign  of  strain.  He  already 
has  6.700  little  price  boasea  snooping  around 
the  Nation,  and  hopes  to  add  another  28.000 
be:   re    another   year   rolls  around. 

Congress,  with  an  eye  to  the  accounting 
It  r!-:ust  give  the  voters  before  many  more 
months.  Is  beglnnmg  to  show  signs  of  un- 
re't  All  we  can  say.  gentlemen,  is  where 
have  you  been  up  to  now?  And,  while  were 
on  the  subject  of  bureaucracy,  let's  talk 
about  the   "hot  stove"  boys. 

These  are.  by  popular  definition,  the  ones 
who  will  steal  anything  but  a  hot  stove  If 
It  isn  t  nailed  down.  They'Te  t)een  swarming 
and  multiplying  here  for  20  years,  with  re- 
sultant damage  that  has  not  only  degraded 
national  prestige  and  pride,  but  alao  looted 
the  national  pocketbook.  Mr.  Steward's 
comments  only  Indicate  In  brief  the  disaster 
they  have  done  In  detail. 
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The  situation  has  grown  so  bad  that  the 
Senate  Labor  Comminee  has  formed  a 
special  subcommittee  to  try  to  write  out, 
of  all  things,  a  moral  standard  for  Govern- 
ment 

L.TTLE    MATT¥«    OT    MOBAl.rrT 

Llnd'^ay  C  Warren,  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al nf  the  United  States,  made  an  appearance 
before  this  sp)eclal  subcommittee  the  other 
day  to  plead  for  Institution  of  a  Government 
rode  of  ethics  which  would  contain  a  "a  lit- 
Me  old-fashioned  common  honesty,  decency, 
.ind  fair  dealing." 

We  have  this  to  say  to  the  well-intentioned 
Mr  Warren:  Such  a  code  must  start  at  the 
top. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Warren  that,  by  and 
larae,  the  little  people  in  Government  are  as 
honest  as  the  day  is  long  The  subcommit- 
tee Is  not  concerned  with  them. 

What  It  Is  cuite  properly  concerned  with 
:s  st:ch  types  as  former  Representative  An- 
drew Jackson  May.  the  Garsson  boys.  John 
Marai  jn.  i  rmer  Representative  J.  Parnell 
Thom.as,  Representative  Waiter  E.  Brehm. 

TTiese  are  names  of  record,  althoueh  what 
seme  of  them  did  was  petty  compared  to 
what  has  gone  unpunished.  Every  organiza- 
tion takes  Its  cue  from  the  top.  What's  a 
little  graft,  ycu  rmght  say.  when  an  Alger 
Hi5s  can  count  on  Achescn? 


For  World  Peace;  Another  Appeal  to 
Congress  and  Oar  Chorches 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

CT  lE-XAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  June  21,  1951 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  current  edition  of  the 
Progressive  Parmer.  I  have  just  read  an 
article  entitled  "For  World  Peace:  An- 
other Appeal  to  Congress  and  Our 
Churches."  by  Clarence  Poe.  president 
and  editor. 

It  is  such  a  sensible  approach  to  our 
most  pressing  problem  that  I  want  the 
Congress  and  the  public  generally  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  and  study 
it.  I  therefore  commend  to  ever>'  read- 
er    of     the     CONGRESSION.^L     RECORD     thiS 

splendid  article  which  follows: 

For  WORIJ3  PzACs    AxoTHra  Appe-U.  to  Ccn- 

GSXSS    AND    CTja    CHX'BCHIS 

(  By  Clarence  Poe ) 

;Gn  this  page  last  June  we  addressed  to 
Congress  and  our  southern  church  members 
an  earnest  appeal  for  world  peace  This  June 
we  make — even  ^lore  desperately— another 
such  appeal.  It  may  be  a  final  appeal.  For 
by  next  June  such  an  appeal  may  be  en- 
tirely too  late  I 

To  our  Southern  Conffresinifn  and  Senator^ 
and  cmr  souiheni  memb<:TS  cf  all 
c^urcKc:i: 

To  you  once  again  I  come  with  an  appeal 
fcr  world  peace.  And  I  come  at  a  time  when 
our  last  chance  to  save  humanity  from  the 
most  fearful  of  all  wars  may  be  fast  slipping 
away. 

Someone  has  said  that  wars  are  won  by 
the  side  that  makes  the  hardest  fight  "in 
the  last  quarter  hour  of  decision."  So  It 
may  be  now  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  world 
peace.  If  those  of  us  who  love  peace  will 
only  fight  and  work  and  pray — and  hope — 
a  little  longer  and  h,<irder  than  those  who 
want  war  (or  who  are  at  least  ready  to  sur- 


render to  the  war  spirit).  th*n  peace  may  be 
saved — peace  with  justice. 

Clt  THX  HOPE  or  THi:  WOILD 

In  all  the  talk  about  Trunuin.  Acbeson, 
MacArthur.  Taft,  Eisenhowir.  and  Bradley, 
let's  never  forget  one  aLl-lm[)ortant  qu«siiOn 
more  Important  tlian  any  one  of  these  men. 
or  all  of  them  together.  ^Tiis  question  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  this: 

Shall  humanity  somehow  or  other  manage 
to  hold  en  to  the  start  It  has  at  la.'it  made 
toward  a  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  (1 )  t.he  combined  Judgment  of  all 
nations — the  rule  of  law— r.;ther  than  ty 
(2/  the  independent  action  cf  slni,;e  na- 
tions— the  rule  of  might? 

Mankind  made  a  start  toward  this  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  faltered.  Stum- 
bllngly  it  came  back  under  the  United  Na- 
tions— UN.  ITS  is  still  feeble,  still  faltering, 
still  too  poorly  supported,  but  It  Is  the  only 
basis  new  In  sight  on  which  we  can  build  a 
peaceful  world.  If  we  let  it  fail,  we  g3  back 
to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  We  give  the  cave 
man  the  power  of  the  atom. 

At  all  costs  we  must  sav-^  UN  As  G.:'n- 
eral  Marshall  rightly  says.  -Ito  success  is  the 
hope  if  the  world  " 

All  too  many  Christians  who  should  be 
fighting  for  peace  seem  In  danger  of  accept- 
ing the  defeatist  attitude  that  "war  is  inevi- 
table, so  why  try  to  stave  it  off?"  This  is 
as  foolish  a.=  It  wojld  be  to  say.  •*D-?.th  is 
inevitable;  so  let's  all  commit  suicide." 

W,«    IS    NOT    TN-FVrr\3I.E 

Instead  cf  saying  that  war  Is  inevitable 
we  should  rather  repeat  the  ringing  dtrlara- 
ticn  of  the  Federal  Ccuncil  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  of  America; 

"War  Is  net  Inevitable.  It  it  should  come, 
it  would  be  because  cf  condiilcns  tha*  men 
could  hafe  changed.  Th.;re  is  no  IrreFtotible 
tide  that  is  carrying  men  to  destruction. 
The  evil  forces  at  work  are  man-made  and 
they  can  be  man-changed  " 

The  great  need  of  the  time  1.:  for  pr.tlence. 
Great  soldier  that  he  U,  should  not  General 
MacArthur  be  as  patient  now  that  our  ^.low 
progress  In  Korea  as  we  were  patient  with 
his  heroic  2-a  years  of  "island-hopping'"  by 
which  a  glcrlGU.<=  victory  was  finally  won? 
The  remedy  fcr  a  man's  headache  is  not  to 
cut  off  his  head.  It  Is  no  remedy  for  a  little 
war  to  maise  it  a  big  war.  If  our  allies  In 
the  Korean  War  are  not  doing  as  much  as 
they  ought.  Is  there  any  remedy  in  startiag 
a  bigger  war  m  which  we  might  have  no 
allies  at  all?  Certainly  if  we  delay  world 
war  III  but  keep  suong,  we  may  prevent 
world  war  III  from  happening  at  ail — and 
it  is  even  possible  that  the  Russian  people 
may  yei  overthrt.,w  their  tyrannical  ma^tera. 
One  other  fact  we  must  never  cverlock  la 
that  we  must  win  to  our  side  the  poverty- 
cursed,  uiiclerdt  ve'ioped  peoples  of  '.he  world 
by  seme  such  methods  as  we  d^<cuFied  in  our 
April  artici'?.  One  Thousar.d  Mi;i:'  r.  Farm 
People  Need  Seaman  Knapps.  .A-s  Dr  Frar.k 
C  Laubach.  wtrld  famous  missionary,  says 
ir.  his  new  book.  Wake  Up  or  Blow  Up: 

-Tl-ie  bottom  four-fifths  cf  the  world  are 
c.)tns  Ccmmunist  because  they  are  hungry, 
terribly  unhappy,  and  grimly  determined  to 
rise  cut  of  their  destitution  We  can  stop 
communism  cold  by  lifttr,^  thj&e  wretched 
people  above  their  misery  and  desperation. 
We  can  dD  it  by  sharing  our  know-how. 
They  lack  progressive  methods,  and  will  fol- 
low anyone  who  promises  to  help  them  rlae," 
In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  all  thoughtful 
ChiJlstians.  all  thoughtful  Congressmen,  to 
consider  these  10  questions: 

1.  While  we  are  all  anxious  to  win  a  quick 
•victory,  must  we  not  rather  make  it  our  No.  1 
aim  to  win  "a  jtist  and  lasting  peace"? 

2.  In  our  eagerness  for  quick  peace,  can  we 
afford  to  take  risks  that  might  give  us  a  long 
war? 

3.  In  our  confidence  in  seme  one  favorite 
military  leader — Bradley,  MacArthur,  Elsen- 


hower. MarahaH — can  we  afford  to  p&aa  over 
the  views  of  other  military  leaden  who  may 
be  equally  competent? 

4.  In  our  ee.gemes«  to  get  what  America 
wants,  must  we  not  alao  consider  what  other 
United  Nations  want? 

5.  In  considering  wha'  we  might  gain  by 
plunging  into  war  on  one  continent,  must 
we  not  also  ct>n£ider  what  we  might  Icae  on 
other  continents? 

6.  Just  because  the  United  Statee  haa 
never  lost  ;  war  "  up  to  now.  is  that  any  guar- 
anty that  we  may  not  loae  the  very  neit 
Wiir?     It  s  a  long  lane  that  hat,  no  turning 

7.  Have  we  not  reached  a  time  when  tx>  rlik 
world  war  witODUt  powerful  allies,  withojl 
U.  N  cooperjition.  would  be  naticnal  suicide? 

8  E,ve:i  if  we  v;:rc  sure  of  coming  out  on 
top  l,ri  the  r.axt  war.  might  we  not  %iiU  he 
almost  ruined?  Is  not  General  Briidlcy  T\:,ht 
when  he  says,  "There  are  no  victors  in  mod- 
ern warfare;  the  winrrr  In  the  next  war  will 
stand  amid  Ita  own  ruins  m  an  Impovenahed 
world"? 

9  Have  we  net  reached  that  dan£;err,us 
jieriod  when  even  the  most  sincere  and  hon- 
orEtle  e^orts  to  brlnp  about  world  peace  are 
likely  to  h^  br^itiied  as  •appeasement"? 
Must  we  not  remember  that  Christ  did  not 
call  sincere  and  honorable  peacemakers  "ap- 
peasers"  ?  He  called  them  "the  children  of 
Cod.'"     Which  Is  nearer  the  right  attitude? 

10  Is  It  not  our  supreme  need  to  preserve 
Eonehow  the  principle  of  settling  Lnterna- 
tional  disputes  by  the  combined  Judgment 
of  all  nations?  Is  not  C.  N.  indeed  the  hope 
of  the  World?  Right  now  U.  N.  may  be  aa 
weai:  and  imperfect  as  were  our  Amierlcan 
A:  tides  of  Confede.'-ation  in  1781-^;  but  did 
not  these  articles  somehow  manage  to  feebly 
hold  together  our  "Thirteen  Original  States 
until  they  learned  from  their  experience  how 
to  develop  our  lnflr;ltely  stronger  and  m,cre 
effective  Constitution  of  the  United  Sta'ea 
In  1789?  In  similar  fashion,  may  net  all 
nations  learn  from  otir  early  e:cperlence  with 
U.  N.  untu  we  at  least  achieve  the  tulflllment 
of  ou  own  religtcn'B  prophetic  dream  of 
world  peace — "And  nation  ahall  not  lift  up 
sworl  against  nation,  neither  ahall  they 
learn  war  any  more."' 


ResolntioB  of  New  York  Down-SUtc 
DiTinoB  of  tkc  Polbk  AflMrku  Coa- 
srcss,  Uc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLQN 

OP  NTW  TC«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24, 1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recokd,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

It  Is  hereby  resolved  that  the  sentiment* 
of  this  .seventh  annual  meeting  of  memben 
of  the  New  York  Down-State  DlvUlcn  of  the 
Polish  American  Cor.gresa.  Inc ..  held  on  Sat- 
urdav  June  16  1951  at  the  Polish  National 
Heme.  19  23  St.  Marka  Place  In  New  York, 
are  as  follows; 

We  strongly  feel  that  at  the  root  of  tb« 
great  debate  now  going  on  in  our  country 
lies  the  fact  of  our  military  unpreparediMM. 
Thi/^  mUltary  and  diplomatic  wealtneaa  waa 
brought  about  by  the  policy  cf  appeaaement 
in  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Korean  War.  Thla  un- 
fortunate attitude  wae  respcniiible  for  tha 
rapid  destruction   of   o\ir  wartime  ULllltary 
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BiMhlBcry  and  raniltcd  in  s  prcionfed  r«- 
fuial  of  tlM  Congm  to  put  In  lav  a  com- 
prebcnatT*  unlvenal  mllttary  aervtca  and 
tralnlnc  act.  Had  tbia  been  done  In  tbe 
jMkat  8  years,  our  country  now  would  hare 
•everal  tniUJona  of  trained  young  men.  Our 
foreign  policy  would  not  have  been  confused 
and  baraoMl  by  the  feeling  of  unprepared- 
ness  and  weakneaa  In  the  face  of  Soviet 
aggreaslon.  Th*  present  dariger  compels  us 
to  maJce  up  for  tbe  time  loet  In  tbe  past. 
even  If  tbli  has  to  be  done  at  a  sUggerlng 
financial  and  economic  coat. 

Tb«*fore.  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  hasten  up  the  enactment 
of  this  military  measure  Indispensable  for 
the  security  of  our  countf7  and  that  of  the 
tree  world. 

TAI.TA  pacT 

It  la  by  now  common  knowledge  that  most 
of  the  prwent  dangers  to  the  free  world 
have  their  origin  In  the  ao-called  Yalta 
agr«ement».  Thetr  combined  effects  proved 
disastrous  to  our  country  tuid  to  ail  victors 
In  tha  war  against  Bltlerlsm  except  the  So* 
Tlet  Union.  Speetflcally.  the  Ulegal  partition 
(tf  Poland,  as  well  as  the  enforced  submis- 
sion of  tbe  Polish  people  to  the  domination 
by  Um  SoTteta.  will  go  down  In  history  as  a 
moat  ragrcttablc  error  ever  made  by  the 
Unttad  States  and  Oreat  Britain.  This  can 
only  ba  compared  with  the  sell-out  of  China 
wtth  tha  resulting  effecta  which  took  place 
on  the  Aatan  Continent. 

TlMiae  parte  of  the  Yalta  decisions  which 
W«re  dtreeted  against  our  wartime  allies  musi 
ba  repudiated.  Including  the  restoration  of 
Poiand**  eastern  boundary  as  pa-  Riga  Treaty 
of  1931.  We  consider  this  repudiation  as  an 
indlspeonble  weapon  In  our  fight  against 
the  Soviet  threat  of  world  domination. 

BCPLoatanc  aacocrnnoM 
Th*  first  mantfast  step  toward  the  repudi- 
ation of  the  Yalta  declalona  should  be  the 
«ltbdi«wal  of  our  diplomatic  recognition  of 
the  ragUne  in  Warsaw  impoaed  upon  the 
Pollah  ^ptopim  by  tbe  Soviet  occupant.  The 
fvrtbar  malntnumce  of  diplomatic  relations 
wttb  a  mime  undo:  the  orders  of  a  Soviet 
B«Mrml  saivea  no  uaeful  ptapose.  On  the 
eontrazy.  it  enablaa  said  regime  to  maeque- 
rada  as  tbs  legitimate  repreaentatlve  of  the 
FoUah  people  which  It  Is  not. 

Wa  raitCTat*  our  numerotia  previous  ez- 
praastoas  on  the  neceaalty  ai  withdrawal  of 
Onttad  Statas  raoofnttlon  of  the  Ifoseow- 
laaptrad  and  directed  Communist  regime  of 
Waraaw.  and  oC  reeognlxlng  the  constltu- 
ttooal  PoUah  Oovemment  in  exile. 


the  need  of  fwtber  unite.  . 
Cooununiat  aggreaaton  In 
polnta  at  tbe  Par  Kast.  we 
only  aipraas  our  loyal  support  of  our 
OovaraBMnfa  praaant  endeavor  in  that  sec- 
ttoa  of  tba  gUbm  wbare  our  own  sona  aerve 
iB  tbs  eolan.  bat  w«  urge  a  substantial  in- 
tSMlflcattop  of  oar  Oovenunent'a  and  of  our 
mtbv  Natkn^  aU-oot  effort  against  Com- 
mmlsfe  onslangbtB  on  oar  fres  institutions 
•ad  oar  way  e€  life.  This,  we  believe,  can 
ba  attained  by  tncreaatng  our  vigilance  In 
tmfmet  'o  ttaa  snamy  from  within,  his  fifth 
joiwiww  ajad  bii  afforta  at  infiltration,  as 
wan  aa  by  a  aubatantlal  increase  of  the 
Ulkltad  Stataa  oUeUl  support  of  our  antl- 
OonmoDlst  fHsnda  and  aUlaa  abroad. 


*?" 


TIM  eootamplated  remilitarisation  of  0«r- 
many  la  batng  met  arlth  great  apprehension 
by  a  laiia  part  ot  tbe  people  of  tba  United 
PoUtleaUy  and  mlUtarUy  such  a 
a  baale  lack  ot  faith  in  oar  ln« 
ktslnc^tb. 

Is  mwwrj  isasua  to  batisfvs  that  a  ra- 
rlaa  will  try  to  aebtcra 
wnh  tha  haip  at  tba  iiii'iiiiiaitas  tba  goals 
to  sseoM  by  msaaa  et 
IP  ts  fea  tsHod  tbskt  tba  Osnaaa 


generals  will  play  bail  wtth  the  Western 
World  only  as  long  as  the  sum  totAi  of  ad- 
vantages and  profits  to  Germany  will  be 
greater  than  those  which  may  be  offered  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  should  be  considered  the  only  real 
motive  for  Germany's  readlnean  to  Join  the 
western  powers.  Such  a  state  of  mind  fore- 
shadows the  danger  of  a  possible  swUiiij 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  If  this  should  prove 
to  be  commensurate  wtth  the  natlrnai  in- 
terest of  Oern\any.  The  growing  stren^Th  <it 
neo-Nazi  parties  should  warn  us  that  the 
German  n^aaaes  did  not  abandon  their  lo'ali- 
tartan  Inclinations. 

It  would  be  suicidal  to  allow  Germany  to 
kindle  the  flames  of  revenge  and  vlndlcUve- 
ness  especially  against  Poland,  the  c  uuTy 
she  robbed  and  devastated  on  a  scale  iiu- 
he&rd  of  In  history. 

The  Polish  Oder  Nelsse  frontier  mvist  be 
regarded  as  inviolate  by  the  wartime  allies 
of  Poland  Inasmuch  as  they  decided,  a'.  Pots- 
dam, that  the  territories  east  of  that  bound- 
ary are  no  longer  German  and  that  they 
have  been  reverted  to  Poland  It  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  Polish  people  will  de- 
fend the  recovered  territories  to  the  very 
last. 

We  urge  a  complete  reexamination  of  o-ar 
is-esent  policy  toward  Germany  Serious 
conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  gr  w- 
Ing  renazlflcatloii  of  the  German  people  and 
their  contempt  for  democracy. 

voicx  or  AMxaicA  and  fsee  mtoPE 
We  are  deeply  Interested  in  the  succes.s  of 
our  offlclal  Voice  of  America  as  well  as  of  the 
unofficlai  Radio  Voice  of  Free  Europe.  a:-.d 
we  therefore  urge  not  only  the  broadening  of 
news  broadcasts  of  these  two  radio  voices 
to  Poland  and  other  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  but  also  the  modernization  of 
the  entire  system  involved  In  these  broad- 
casts so  as  to  materially  increase  their  effi- 
cacy and  successfully  cope  with  Communist 
propaganda  and  other  distortion  of  truth, 
especially  in  regard  to  America,  her  policies. 
her  way  of  life,  and  her  determination  to 
help  the  people  of  Poland  and  other  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  rurtaln  out  of  their 
preeent  plight.  We  also  urge  that  there  be 
no  political,  religious,  or  other  dl^cnrrlr.a- 
tion  In  these  brotulcasts. 

KXLiClON 

The  subjugated  peoples'  faith  In  God  Is 
one  of  the  paramount  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered In  any  anti-Communist  campaign. 
and  conaequently,  the  brand  marking  of  ma- 
terialistic communism  as  a  church  persecu- 
tor should.  In  our  opinion,  be  Introduced  as 
a  cardinal  point  in  the  proKram  covering 
such  a  campaign.  We  bring  the  persecutors 
of  religion  In  Poland  before  the  tribunal  of 
world  opinion,  being  deeply  convinced  that 
the  church  will  emerge  victorious  from  the 
fight. 


Sbc  Years  of  U.  N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NXW  TOBJC 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  REPRJSKNTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  22. 1951 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanlxnous  consent  lo  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarka  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricoui.  I  Include  an  article  by  an  Eng- 
llnhman.  Montgomery  Beiglon. 

Mr.  Belslon  reviews  the  6  years'  efforts 
of  the  United  Nations  azid  is  unim- 
endlnff  up  with  the  words,  "the 


sooner  It  is  wound  up  the  better  for  the 
world.  *    The  article  follows: 

[From  Human  Evenu  of  June  20,  1951} 

Six  Yiass  or  U.  N. 

(By   Montgomery   Belglon) 

Six  veara  ago.  on  June  26.  1»46.  the  repre- 
sentatives or  .50  governments  signed  in  San 
Prar.ci.sco  a  Charter,  setting  forth  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation was  ostensibly  going  to  be  founded 
in  the  following  October.  How  far  are  those 
objects  bein,i  attained?  The  persons  who 
conduct  a  commercial  buslnecs  annually  re- 
view Its  progress.  After  6  years  It  Is  time 
to  inquire  how  much  or  how  little  of  an 
asset  fhe  United  Nations  Is  to  the  world. 

I'  i.s  not  happily  named.  For  nothing  la 
mure  'jbvlous  than  that  soon  after  the 
CI- i.'-'er  was  signed  the  member  states  were 
no  longer  united  and  they  have  never  been 
united  since  The  absence  of  unity  has 
tended  to  restrict  the  effect  of  some  of  the 
Orea::i?ationa   activities. 

There  Is  the  Security  Council  and  the  As- 
senr.bly  In  1946  the  Security  Council  was 
asked  to  deal  with  a  complaint  that  Rvissla 
had  not  withdrawn  a  garrison  from  Persia 
at  the  same  time  as  a  British  garrison  was 
removed.  The  Council  did  nothing.  In 
1947  there  was  an  allegation  by  the  Greek 
Government  that  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian 
bay.ds  were  intruding  upon  its  territory. 
The  allegation  was  followed  by  a  complaint 
from  Riissia  that  Britain  was  interfering  In 
th  d  jmestlc  affairs  of  Greece  and  Indonesia. 
Again  the  Security  CouncU  did  nothing. 
The  As.'^emfciy,  however,  sent  a  commission 
T..1  su'vey  the  Greek  frontier.  Presently 
Greek  affairs  retired  from  the  new^s,  and  It 
IS  impossible  to  establish  that  this  would 
not  have  happened  even  if  the  Assemt^Iy 
had  been  as  Inactive  as  the  Council, 
n 

Unity  has  been  out  of  the  question.  To 
begin  at  the  beginning,  the  member  states 
evidently  interpret  the  wording  of  the 
Charter  variously.  The  Charter  purports  to 
express  the  determinations  and  faiths  not 
only  of  the  governments  whose  representa- 
tives sii^ned  It,  but  also  of  the  people  behind 
tiie  governments.  The  Charter  declares  that 
these  50  peoples  are  determined  "to  establish 
conditions  under  which  •  •  •  justice 
can  be  maintained"  and  wish  "to  promote 
social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life 
In  large  freedom."  The  Charter  asserts  the 
faith  of  thoee  peoples  "in  fundamental  hu- 
man rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
hum.»n  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations." 

Yet  it  Is  well  known  that  In  the  6-year 
Interval  since  the  Charter  was  signed  stand- 
ards of  life  have  not  Improved  anywhere 
owiis.^  to  any  action  by  the  United  Nations. 
In  some  countries,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
l.«-tence  of  the  United  Nations,  they  have  de- 
teriorated. In  Britain,  for  example,  the 
stock  speech  of  politicians  for  the  last  6 
years  has  dwelt  on  the  need  of  austerity, 
and  .it  the  moment  It  Is  freely  prophesied 
that  there  Is  a  lean  time  coming  there.  The 
United  Nations  seems  to  be  without  influ- 
ence   in    the   matter   one   way  or   the   other. 

The  expression  in  the  Charter  of  a  deter- 
mination to  maintain  Justice  throughout 
ihe  world  was  promptly  supplemented  with 
a  condemnation  of  pritctlces  lumped  to- 
gether under  the  barbarous  term  "genocide  " 
Am  I  g  the  practices  is  political  persecution. 
Yet  at  the  very  time  the  Charter  was  being 
signed  thousands  of  men  and  women  were 
herded,  for  example.  In  Prench  pxrisons  as 
poliiical  offenders. 

Three  years  rgo  the  United  Nations  drew 
up  a  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  from 
which,  clearly,  several  member -governmenta 
dissent.  In  fact,  establishing  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  not  facilitated  the 
relet>5e    from    a    concentration    camp    ot    » 
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forced-lahcB'  camp  anyarbare  in  the  vorld  of 
one  single  huaian  b«iii«,  it  has  sared  do- 
body  from  detentiaa  or  exacuwjn  without 
trial  or  after  a  mock -trial:  it  has  done  noth- 
ing, toward  aholiahiog  the  pexsecution  of 
poatical  minortuss.  Be^ardlng  the  latter, 
at  moat  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  ml- 
nc'illes  persecuted,  and  even  for  that  fh*ng«. 
the  U.  N.  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

Very  likely,  apart  from  the  lot  who  shoot 
their  heads  off  and  come  into  the  limelight. 
fcw^  men  and  women  expected  that  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nit^ozis  wcuid  be  of 
the  least  use  in  such  matter*.  But  posaibiy 
there  waj  a  popular  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tion: vould  lessen  mlsandcrscajidings  among 
n.itic:ial  govemmentd.  The  Charter  ^rajiiektl- 
oquently  declaxes  that  "we,  the  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations"  are  "determ.uiecl  to  save 
succetdmg  generations  from  the  fcourge  of 
war"  On  the  other  hard,  ntt  eveu  the 
present  generation,  let  aloae  future  genera- 
tlorijs.  has  been  spared  waj. 

Ever  since  the  United  N^itions  was  fcunded 
war  hrts  been  goLn^  en  ;-.mewiiere — in 
Greece,  *n  China,  in  Lndoce?is.  in  Indochina. 
and  finally  in  Korea.  The  United  Nsiions 
his  net  proved  adequate  for  the  settlement 
cl  internatlcnal  disputes  before  they  result 
in  war.  snd  likewise  its  existence  ha«  not 
averted  ctTtl  war.  In  194fl  t^e  Aio=en:ibly 
unanimously  resolved  to  ask  the  Sectirlty 
Council  to  draw  up  a  plan  fi^r  the  reductlr^n 
ot  national  armaments.  Wtth  what  effect? 
Natluaal  armaments  are  on  the  increase. 
ni 

Apparently  the  existence  of  tbe  United  Na- 
tions has  not  rendered  superflucus  other 
groupings  ''f  states.  FtJT  Instance.  Its  forma- 
tion has  been  foncrwed  by  the  farmstion  of. 
sucrersively.  the  Ber.elinc  grcup.  the  Coun- 
cil "if  Europe  group,  the  aTUaace  cf  Com- 
munist countries,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  group  No  d<:ubt  the  C*iarter  allows 
for  and.  Indeed  forpshad<7-Ts  the  making 
c.f  regional  pacts  in  the  style  of  the  Nrrth 
Atlantic  Treaty,  but  is  the  United  Nations 
really  nece5sary  on  top  of  :ill  these  minor 
grouDlngs? 

N  t  only  has  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  not  serred  to  make  war  a  thing 
(I  the  past,  but  also  tbe  United  Nations  has 
ixjt  been  able  to  mitigate  the  savw^wry  of 
contemporary  Wiutare.  Through  the  eCoTts 
of  the  Oreanlzatlon.  63  en^iiemments  ap- 
wtjvied  the  G-netra  Conrention  of  1B49.  Ar- 
ticle 83  of  this  Convention  proTides  that 
a  mllitai-y  farce  ocrapytng  foreign  territory 
shall  not  destroy  private  proper t?  unJeae 
ccmijelled  to  do  so  for  its  own  saie'v  Yet, 
as  15  well  known,  the  United  Nations  iorces 
retreating  in  Korea  at  the  beginning  of  this 
y.'Ar  turned  the  countryside  into  "scorched 
ejft-th.- 

.\s  rei^ards  war  In  Korea,  when  on  June 
27,  19.SQ,  the  ;^>reelder.t  of  the  United  States 
ordered  the  American  frrces  In  the  PaclSc 
to  give  Immediate  naval  and  air  support  to 
the  S»>uih  Koreans  who  were  fighting  the 
Koreans  of  the  north  he  acted  3  hours  before 
the  Security  Council  met  in  order  to  take 
a  decision  in  his  wake.  And,  cf  course,  the 
deciskjn  of  the  Security  Council  was  not 
unanimous. 

Analogously,  although  politicians  of  In- 
dividual member  states  may  prate  of  the 
United  Nations  fighting  for  collerttTe  se- 
cnrlty  as  thotigh  the  Organization  were  a 
righteous  knight  in  shining  armor,  nobody 
is  deceived:  The  United  Nations  is  in  this 
matter  the  creature  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  many  Americans  feel  that  tha 
transparent  disguise  only  hinders  the  eiaeu- 
tioo  ot  a  purely  American  policy  In  Korea. 
while  many  Britons  feel  that  if  only  ttie 
United  Bations  did  not  exls  Mr.  Attlae 
might  clutch  at  Mr.  Truman's  coattails  wttk 
giaata  pervuaiiveness. 

If  ttte  United  Natlqips  doea  not  eat  on 
altogether  sattefactcoy  flignre  whan  a  war  la 
waged  .n  its  name,  it  remains  to  be  aeaa  tf 


tt  can  be  aBythlog  to  brtog  a  war  to  Ita 
end  ana  to  rastore  peace. 

IT 

Regarding    the    limitations    which    reality 

Impose*  en  the  part  the  U.  N  can  pi*.y  Ui  war 
and  peace,  the  wldely-applaudad  Btmiaiies 
lectizre  which  Lord  Han  key  deliverad  at  Ox- 
ford on  June  7  U  especially  Uiummating. 
With  the  astuteness  of  a  practical  poUticwaii, 
this  fanner  head  of  the  British  CabLi.;«t 
Secretariat  and  fanner  Cabinet  M:ai*t«r  lai4 
bare  the  weaknesses  inherent  la  the  idesd 
that  presided  over  the  fuundiag  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  was  apparently  intended,  he  said,  that 
the  Organlxaticn  sf  r  lid  first  seek  to  oxiun- 
taln  peace  and  security,  and  then,  tf  It 
failed  In  this,  that  it  should  c^^miaat  ag- 
gresiElca.  But  although  to  tiie  £up«rficial 
nothing  Eeems  easier  th?.n  tc  n^xae  an  ag- 
gressor, it  IS  In  fact  very  difflcuii  to  draw 
the  Tine  where  provocation  ends  aiul  ag- 
grrs-sion  beslaa.  In  that  matter  the  United 
Riitions  was  never  likely  to  reacii  ui-animity. 
Therefore  tc  seme  It  uould  ever  be  *iiip»*ct 
aj   psirtlsan. 

Moreover,  the  world  was  ftntfiug  cut  that 
once  the  equlvrxaJ  business  of  nAiruag  an 
ex  15;  es.sar  had  been  gene  tlirough  niLtd  war 
W59  declared  against  the  state  naxoed,  an 
inrematicnal  organtBatian  was  not  the  most 
efHcient  tnrtruitent  for  w?.ging  war.  <Vs  a 
mediator  that  could  bring  war  to  an  end, 
the  United  Ntitions  wcs  equally  handicapped; 
fcT  It  had  to  combine  the  roles  of  Lmpartlal 
arbiter  and  belligerent. 

There  L^rd  Hankey  diagnosed  a  defect 
which  the  United  Nations  took  ever  froni 
lt«  pwedyre^gor.  the  League  cf  Nations.  He 
perceived  tlie  defect  clearly  at  the  time  the 
League  was  being  hatched:  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  relegation  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  of  1919.  As  long  ago  aji 
that  he  suggested  that  mcTuber  states  which 
were  parties  to  a  dispute  referred  tc  the 
League  should  provision  ally  retire  from  mem- 
bersh'p  tm^tl  the  dispute  had  been  decided. 
In  that  way  the  susptdcn  cf  partlsansbip 
would,  he  thought,  be  avoided.  But  the 
suggestKin  was  Irnorwl.  which  Is  not  sur- 
prising. 

Por,  If  parties  to  a  quarrel  are  net  un- 
biased concCTTilng  !t3  wrongs  and  rights, 
no  stai'~  can  trust  a  panel  cf  ether  sTat<^ 
tc  decide  its  business  with  no  t-e^rd  to  the 
piirticular  Interests  of  each.  For  a  state 
to  let  rther  states  Jt»d«re  between  itself  and 
a  second  state  would  cften  bs  to  cSer  it.-5clf 
as  a  victim. 

Law  will  never  rale  In  trtematlonal  afT.iirs 
a«  it  rules  in  civil  society.  An  international 
brxly  canmt  Sght  a  war  as  tf  it  were  a  sov- 
ereign state.  The  Unltf-'d  Nations  wa.<i  lormed 
in  disregard  of  those  two  elementary  truths. 
The  socner  It  .s  wound  up  the  better  fcr 
the  world. 


Forty-hrv  laws  Cauliet  kmom^  Top  200 
in  Uwttd  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H(W.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

cr  Kwa 
lai  THE  BOQSX  or  BBFBSSEHTATTTBS 

Friday,  June  22. 1951 

Mr.  HOE7EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBs.  I  include  the  foUowing  inXonnafcion 
and  tahnlatianB  fumWbed  one  bjr  tbe 
Iowa  Deveioimei^  GauBiHlaii. 

Wottf-^mo  iowa  eonnties  are  uaaoBg 
the  an  eoanttes  wtikdi  lead  the  Nation 
in  gross  cash  farm  income,  as  estimated 


by  tbe  magazine  ^ks  Management,  the 
lova  Drrelosiment  Commlsskm  reports. 
Nine  of  these  counties  are  in  the  Eighth 
Con^rresslonal  Disirtet  of  lova.  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent 

Sales  Manafement  anntxally  makes:  Its 
own  study  of  income  auad  bu7in«:  power 
across  the  Natioa.  Its  1951  Survey  o;' 
Buying  Power  has  }ust  been  publM^ed. 
The  stirvey  estimates  buying  power  dur- 
ing the  caler.dar  year  IteO. 

Ten  Texas  counties  and  26  in  Cali- 
fornia are  numbered  among  the  200 
leaders.  The  200  counties  together  ac- 
count for  265  percent  of  the  United 
States  farm  income.  There  are  about 
2.00Q  counties  :n  the  Nation. 

Iowa  counues  listed  among  the  top 
200.  and  their  1950  farm  income  as  esti- 
mated by  Sales  Management: 


Pottawattatnie 

Sioux 

KosvDth 

Woodbury 

Pl^imjuih 

Beaton 

Ch€Tok€?e «„ . 

Cllntcn 

Wehster 

Boena  Vista 

HamiltJ-^n 

Story 

WrlRht 

Crawford 

Caien 

Sac 

Cedar 


•46. 

40. 

M. 

S7, 

as. 

33. 

31, 

30, 

29. 

». 

28. 

77. 

27. 

77. 

27. 

27. 

Johns.-,a 26. 


S19.000 

938, 000 
191.  OCO 
CIS.  000 
(Ml  OUl 
ISO  000 
84C  090 
888.000 
227.  OCO 
439.000 
157,000 
302,000 
117.1 


Calhoun 

LIhd 

Clay 

F^ndhontas 

Tama 

Marshall 

Sh»^lhT 

Greene 


26. 

26, 

26. 

2«. 

28. 

26 

-. »S. 

25. 

Lyon 25. 

Grundy 25. 

Washington 25, 

Carroll.'- 25. 

Fayette 25. 

Fr.^nklin 25, 

Dallas 28. 

Bo«ne 24, 

Eardln 24. 

Clayton M. 

Hanc:xlt 24, 

Jasper S3, 

Palo  Alto 22, 

Jones 22. 

BlacH  Hawk 22. 

Biiiier aa. 


SSO.  COO 
425.000 

317.000 

753.  OW) 
714,000 
63e.0CO 
ST2.  000 

M«.on» 

190.  OCJO 

O'B  000 
OCO.  000 

Sb6  OQO 
5€6,  000 
4t6.  COO 
43:.  COO 
401.  coo 
325,  OCO 
151.  OCO 
1S4.  OCO 
88«.  000 
K5.  OCO 

m  01:0 

003,000 
742.  000 
7«4  «00 
TJS  000 
68S.  000 
535.000 


CosI  of  Farctpi  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  L  lURTIN 


or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOT3SE  OT  B1S>RSSENTA  n  VIES 

Fridaf .  JM»e  22. 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  Booordance  with  pemriMion  granted 
in  the  House  ai  Hepnaeot^ivet,  I  am 
InriiMling  herewith  figures  prepared  bf 
the  Legislative  RefereoDe  Service  to  ^b/m 
the  full  impact  of  oar  foreign-aid  pnK 
gram  on  the  eountiefl  and  dtles  of  my 
congrwrional  distrlet.  This  dlstzfim-' 
tion  has  been  macie  in  accordance  with 
the  per  capita  average  for  each  man. 
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vomAn.  and  child  throughout  the  United 
States  and  it  brings  home  to  the  people 
of  my  district  the  tremendous  size  of 
the  load  of  debt  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict must  bear  because  of  our  foreign- 
aid  program  for  the  yec.rs  July  1.  1940, 
to  June  30.  1952. 

Total  coat  of  foreign  aid  apportioned  on  a 
Nation'Wide  per  capita  basu  as  applied  to 
the  population  of  counries  aid  cities  of 
5.000  or  more  in  the  ftrjt  Congresnonal 
District  of  Iowa  > 


Area  (oouaues  aaU  cities) 


a) 


Certar  County 

r>M  Moines  County 

Burlmnoo.  rtty 

Henry  County 

Mount  P)M«ant,  city . . . 

l(ymtL  County 

JrtUrson  Coanty 

r-^irlWkl.  rtty 

Jotm<inn  Coanty 

I<iw«  City 

l.f*  County 

Fort  Mttdwon,  city 

Krfikui,  dty.... 

l»u:sa  Coanty 

Mus(»nt:n«  Coanty 

MasrantiD«.  city 

Scott  Cnonty 

Betlradorf.  flty 

DsT«n port,  city 

V»n  Buren  County 

Wash  mrton  County . . . 
Wajbinfftoa.  city 


Pi-pnla- 
tion 


(2) 


Pharc  of  all 

loreifn  :»i'l 

propo*(l  ajM 

proviilr^l.  July 

1,  1940,  to  June 

30,  lU.vi 

(3) 


3o.'-.;w 

IK  f«M7 

5.  <J1 

l.V  «« 

!.■.  4.il 

7.(H2 
4.S.  .S9l 
'J7.  OH 
4.1  («« 
U.  <»« 
]f,  (W 
II'.  ST'^ 
Xi,  '*47 

.■i.  1 10 

n.  »v4n 

10.  mi 


fliiOK, 

21.  IKi 
4,iMl, 

10.  «n. 

10.«3fi, 

4.  m;. 
31,  :1ns. 
K  5«e. 
2».  rtcn. 

10.  "STt. 

^.o^^:. 

7,  4J«. 

22.  71  IK. 
U,  412, 
Wi,7.W, 

.%M7. 
50,  ffXi. 

7. 'A4. 
13.438. 

4.0I7, 


410  2> 

HI  v.: 
sai  w 

,VK  V4 

177.  <ri 

l'«.  »5 
777  42 

va.  M 

7.V122 
731.  Vi 
4;«"^.  >« 
t»il).  (16 
iIW.  «2 
WZ  7fl 
«10.  54 
4J««.S« 
701.  IS 
8aft.») 
24»i.>^) 
35Jv96 
ft4«iH2 
909.  W 


'  Apoortioaaiffntfsniadeon  the  basis  of  tlfM.47fi,(irt).0OO 
tot«l  hxtign  tjd  propo9e«l  and  providwl  by  the  United 
i^lates.  July  1.  liMO.  to  June  .«).  iWi.  The  $««.42  {*r 
MraoR  IB  the  l'nite«l  .-^ tales  includes  troops  overseas  and 

2  ineorpontcd  territoriea.    Forciitn  aid  figures  in  column 

3  were  eompated. 

Source:  U.  8.  Depfcitment  of  Commerce,  Bureaa  cf 
C«osus.  19B0  Censos  of  {'fpulation,  Prelimmary 
Coont.    Apr.  1.  1951. 


I1mis«  AppropriatioBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF  OHIO 

ni  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  22, 1951 

Mr.  BETTS.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  «>nsent,  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  resolution  by 
the  Flndlay  (Ohio)  Junior  Chamber  of 
C<»mnerce  on  the  subject  House  Appro- 
priations: 

PiMH^T  JmnoB  Crambsb  or  Commbicx. 

Findlav.  Ohio,  May  7.  1951. 
Subject:  Boom  approprlattoiu. 
Hoa.  JACxaoir  B.  Brrrs. 
UouM  Ofice  Building. 

Waahiigton.  D.  C. 
DsAa  RxmsENTATTvs  Bins:  Wbereu  tha 
BMmbcnhlp  of  tfa«  Plndlay  Xaniat  Chamber 
of  CXoDBMrec  at  FlntUay,  Ohio,  as  Indivld- 
rtMlM  and  aa  an  organisation,  feel  tbat  It  la 
Ineumbaot  upcm  them  aa  dtizena  and  lead- 
•ra  In  tli^r  eaaaiunlty  to  keep  in  oonctant 
touch  vtth  and  ercr  vigilant  of  matters 
eoBcamtnt  the  oparatton  of  the  United 
Stataa  QovanuMnt;  axtd 

ttie   Baambera    have    at   vartoua 

the  particular  prohlem 

of  sAelMMf  ami  econcaay  tn  the  operation 

o(  the  United  ffUtaa  and 


the  harmful  effects  which  have  and  w  II  m 
the  future  result  from  Inefficiency,  >,Hs'r-, 
and  extravagance     and 

Whereaa  the  me:nbers  deem  th  r.  '  ::.  •  - 
all  of  the  followins?  harm.'al  rpv.::-,-  i..-.  .- 
come  or  will  ir.evlMbly  come  fr^rn  C>  ••  ern- 
ment  inefficiency  waste,  and  extra'.:iv;ance, 
to  Wit:  (1)  Infl.-i*.lon:  i2i  unnece^.sary  taxa- 
tion; (3|  dpflc!'  fmancinrr,  (4)  ]^f'i  •  ::ijth 
In  Oovernmeni  'Jihich  will  lead  '' i  v.  ..ili^a- 
tlon  of  our  frre  li.5'itutlun«  and  lo«»  of 
Individual  freedom  i  :j  i  loss  of  ability  to 
assume  our  re.p  r.sibUuies  as  a  leauJer  In  the 
community  of  r  >'.   ni     Njw.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolred.  Thnr.  the  menibership  of  the 
Flndlay  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommend to  the  Scna't'  and  the  House  cf 
Representatives  of  th«>  C  .ngre.  s  of  the 
United  StnTp.s  th,qi  the  fol'iw.r.g  steps  be 
taken  In  rez.rd  t)  all  t^ature  budget 
expenditures ; 

1.  Kliminate  waste  in  the  jperation  of  the 
Government  by  thoroughly  investigating  all 
appropriations  and  making  -x'.l  possible  re- 
ductions of  expenditures  wherever  feasible 
in  connection  with  thp.=e  appropriations. 

2.  Make  concerted  eflorti  to  reduce  rhp 
expenditures  In  the  President  $  recummer.J-'d 
budget  for  1952  by  such  me  las  and  in  such 
a  manner  cs  to  achieve  the  maximum  sav- 
ings of  the  taxpayer's  money  consistent  witn 
the  aim  of  maintalnlni;  good  government. 
In  this  regard  we  recommend  the  pr.  ^p  )s,i.r  if 
the  Honorable  K.\KaT  F.  Eyrd,  Sei.j-  r  ir  m 
Virginia,  in  the  CoNORtssioNAL  Recckd  :  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1951.  which  sets  forth  clear;.- 
precisely  the  meaiis  whereby  such  aim.- 
be  accomplished  and  a  goal,  which,  if  it  -^ere 
to  be  reached,  would  obviate  the  necessity  ni 
any  immediate  tax  increase  and  still 
the  country  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 

3.  Allow  sufBcient  funds  for  defen.=e 
take  care  to  scrutinize  all  exper.  litures. 
whether  labeled  defense  "  or  "nondpiense  * 
expenditures,  with  extreme  care  with  the 
view  of  eliminating  or  reducing  all  iinnece.s- 
sajry  expenses.  In  this  connection  it  ih<  uld 
be  remembered  that  budget  items  ca  .ri  t  be 
considered  untouchable  .merely  because  they 
have  been  classed  as  "defense  "  expenditures 

We   would    appreciate   y   tir    bnr.ging    'h'.s 
resolution  before  the  entire  House  .Appr   ona- 
tlons  Committee  at  your  earliest  cuuvruience. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Richard  E.  Morgan. 

Cfiairni'^n . 
'  Lester  B.  Moss. 

Richard  F.  W.jodC'x-k, 
Stanlit  Lear. 

Legislative  Committee. 
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Federal  Spending  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

O  F 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw    YORK 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENT.JlTT-.-ES 

Friday.  June  22.  1951 

Mr  HEED  of  New  York.  Mr  Sp«\ik  r. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  here- 
tofore granted.  I  am  inserting  :>ome  most 
instructive  figures  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce  1 

How  TH«  48  St*t«8  Wouid  Share  the  C.st 
or  TH«  PixsiDKifT's  |8,500.CX)0.000  Foriicn- 
An>  Pboobam 

The  administration  still  hae  not  submitted 
to  Congresa  the  Implementing  legislathm  for 
the  W.500,000.000  foreign -aid  program  pro- 
poaed  for  the  flacal  year  1952.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  President  oulllaed  the  prvi«ram 
to  Oongreaa  on  May  24. 


In  'i.'^  rr.prirtime  the  administration,  hes- 
!';<.-. •  ;»^ra'ise  ■'  the  shockinc  Impact  at  h',me 
',:  RU'  ^:  i  huge  s{>endlng  prr.i'ram  abroad. 
;..■-  r^  '•f-'i  to  an  edticational  rampamrs  of 
.-I'l.Lt.::^  a  2r'''up  of  Conere.s=men  '-'.erse;.s  to 
study  the  results  of  foreign  spending  to  date 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  President's 
foreign -aid  pr-vgram  i.«  to  strengthen  other 
free  nations  i  includli  g  Tito's  'VUjiosl.ivla  i  by 
providing  miiitaiy  a-ssi.stance  m  the  amount 
of  16  250  000. COO  and  economic  :^id  m  the 
amo'int   of  »2.250.0O<)  000. 

In  his  messasp  rnyiir.ir'Z  the  procram  tl".e 
President  devoted  nv.jre  than  6.000  •s.ord.s  to 
telling  how  the  funds  would  be  distributed 
among  the  natinns  to  be  r.ided  Bit  his 
m^^age  gave  no  indication  ■;/  what  such 
an  expenditure  mea-.s  t..,  Amfric  ^r.s  wli.j  cj ' 
asked  to  tax  'hems-'l'. ps  to  ray  f  c  ;t 

Let's  look  :*  th.at  angle  and  keep  ir.  mind 
that  all  Fcder.'l  expenditures  are  m.-^t  by 
taxation  and  thit  tne  taies  are  extracted 
from  the  people  of  thp  48  Statt?s.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columb.a  and  th*^  .--ever?.!  Terri- 
tories. The  estimated  amount  which  the 
taxpayer^  In  each  of  rhese  State-  would  bear 
toward  tl  e  r  >'  n!  •  r.e  prr-p'-:-;«^d  t8.500  OC:".;.- 
000  foreign-  ■.A  >iutlay  is  shown  un  the  table 
on  pages  2  and  3 

HOW    MT  C  H    is    J8  500.000  000' 

Eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars  is  a  m.  ^t 
as  much  as  the  total  amount  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  prewar  1940  for 
all  purposes,  including  national  defense  and 
Interest   on   the  debt. 

It  e.tcpeds  by  more  than  a  half-biUicr.  dol- 
lars the  total  taxes  collected  last  year  f'  r  the 
support  of  all  48  State  gcvernments  com- 
bine f  Estimated  1950  State  t.ix  collections, 
exclusive  of  unempi  .;ym.ent  compen.-ation 
payroll  taxes,  totaled  «7.939.0OO.0C0. 

It  excpeds  the  sum  total  of  all  Fi'deral 
exci^t'-r-iK  ci-,llections  in  the  fiscal  year  1951. 
*!-.:. n  v.e  President's  budgfiX  estimates  at 
*g  230  000  OW 

It  e.Kceetis  the  total  amount  of  F?deral 
personal  income  taxes  paid  last  year  by  more 
than  35  000;X)0  American  taxpayers  having 
incomes  of  S5.000  and  under. 

.Accordingly.  Congress  should  determine 
nr^t  whether  the  United  States  can  afford 
th's  recurrent  program  of  Indefinite  dura- 
•lon  If  It  cai^  affi^rd  It,  then  Congress 
should  make  sure  that  the  estimates  of 
need  are  reltaole  and  realistic  With  these 
points  e^'abUshed.  Congres.s  shotild  Insure 
that  the  expenditures  themselves  are  made 
w;th    m;i-Xin;um    effectiveness. 

B'  -akdt'rcri  f)y  States 


Stat* 

rcr« 

F-1 

r  IT 
N.ri 

lit  .f 

T.l 

•  •'T 

It' 

K.jrt     -'it.-"» 
^  .ar« 

Cniteil  -^t.it^  total 

im.  i»( 

$Na»^i»a.wo 

Alabama „ 

Afteans 

ArtaoMts... — 

C^liforais . «——..-.. 

Colorado 

Conne<ttlrttt..    . . 

! 

1.  l.S 
.38 
.«7 

a» 
.» 

LM 

.4*5 

1  \: 

i    4' 

.  (2 

7.  .M 

2.  27 

rii 

i  iX* 

1  .'1 

1   .'7 
.  41 
!    7« 
C  44 
4.  ?■< 
1    -1 

■2.71 

.M 

.M 
.  IJ 
.  ■>» 

3.  Sf> 

ST  7'."  mm 

,r.  ',..■,  -.1 

V.  .-,\    ,»< 

7>H   ■'■-■^     'Ml 

1....  Till.  n«) 

l.t^.  4i*i.  Ill) 

Detevsre „ 

Florida        

0«oncia 

1 J  ;  2H>  1 « « 1 

laaho _. 

mtacm 

Indbum — 

Iowa     ..... .- 

27.  J»i.  mi 

l*ij,  *.■*..  n«i 
J2'  VK'  ini 

Ksiuas 

Kentucky 

92.  »s=«i.  i««' 

1 1   J.  ^.■■<  1.  H  «  ■ 

it  7  iioti  i»»i 

^'l■oe  

^'  vrvtand „ 

.M  .Ywiohusetts 

I'.'.  1  Vl,  (»»» 
2',-2,  HI'.  '*'*1 

M  ictj.'t'^ifi  . ...... 

4<  7    ]'•*':  III) 

\''T'.-..'J 

I'.l    V'H.IH) 

M  V-    -ppi 

'li.  '.iV^tft) 

M  ^v.t.ur)  . 

ro, '^icoii) 
'.H.  90n,(»i> 

Mi'nl  iii.-i.... 

N-'tr-i  ka 

S.  .  >:.    

\   w  M  tmp^hiTf 

New  J. TM  y 

'•\'<so,  oi»i 

:  1.1  >.».>»») 

:.i,  ■<ii(,:i.  <««i 

2^•5,tiu^J^l.»,n.» 
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I\'vC^Ai 


BremUkmn  by  Mtmta — Oanttaocd 


'J 
FedtTii 

b«ni>r  by 


Eath  Stale's 


N««  M«v<ea |  »  32         MP,a».9n) 

N«*  Y,*t    I  14.71  I  1.2fU  »«.«*»' 

Nirthr-irrtfta [  IM         l38.«B.anO 

Vrth  IMJtnCa --.  11           » JSt  •») 

ijfco   - !  i.n  \     4ic.<wi«w 

0«;a»Ma:i_     '  1.14  »*.!»a«i 

Orv-aoa    I  .'.*  )ia.aA«« 

pAr»-n:iyfv<H-}a  ..  7.  30   I        tlZflXI.^I) 

ai»o.>Is*ir,4     '    ''--' '  .  V>  ♦■i7».«W 

9vat a  i: tm'mm 1  .77  feiSasno 

Suuta  L%«uMa  I  .  »  ».  JOa  «0 

T.vir*.^«e I-*!  US.lit«l« 

T*T3S«     I  4.  C  i  Tr».«S5ni<H0 

I  ■  •  ^t:  ...  1  . '»  I      zirm  m») 

V^mioBi-- S  -ISI  li»» '»« 

\-.ST-iia      '  i-'>*i  UO,  ■**«« 

^vhin^tM. ■  !■ 'i2  i  'li.nJIXaBO 

W«t  Vrnrraia. <"  1  "V  *"«.  «) 

WtsroBsn      2  ••  '  IT^  ^W  WO 

Wrmaim I  -"f  U-Jia*" 

Dtttna  o4  CrJMnhti,   II*-  k  (  ^ 

*  .ii.  »aa  Alaska. (  I  ^4  |  13a.  *»  «0 

Tbe  fflraxnte  need  In  eaCliuatln^  each 
State's  slHre  of  the  prof^oeed  zniBtary  and 

three  tacten;  (1»  The  percent  at  ladW*dnal 
Income  taxes  collected  froaa  each  atssc;  |3) 
ttae  propcrtkoB  at  corporate  tecasBe  taxes 
to«ne  toy  each  State,  ■eaawred  toy  itoe  SCate's 
pezcest  of  the  nattoaal  Ineoaae;  aad  (3) 
Hm  proportkBi  ct  iiftas  aaid  nilaiillBiMriia 
^^■— ^  (cxciucUa^  aodal  sacwtty  taaes). 
borne  toy  each  State,  ■laaaiid  by  ttoe  State's 
percent  of  total  pmimlatiaa. 

Each  of  the  three  factors  ka  «ei«hted  ae- 
T*>g«4trt£  to  the  pervant  each  t4U  bears  at  the 
total  rcdaral  tax  rwuua  (IMO  fi«wca): 
Individual  Income  taxes  47J24  per««at,  cor- 
porate Income  taxes  29.88  percent,  and  eacise 
and  miacellaxeoua  taxes  23.a7  percent:.  Total. 
100  percent. 

TbtH  we  get  a  picture  of  Federal  taxes 
tKirne  try.  rather  than  coUectad  from,  each 
State  vhlch.  we  hclte've.  more  nearly  reflects 
the  true  dlacrtbutlon  of  the  federal  tax 
tnrdm. 

ALToa  A.  BuaoEa. 
Eescarc/i  iJtrector. 


S4.U 


lifiaytTaz 


KXTENSIOIf  GV  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  WMWBTLTAina 

IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESSSTATTVES 

Fridrng,  Jmne  22, 1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  editcriai  eotaBina  of  the  Michigan 
Times.  Garand  Rapids.  Mich.,  dated  May 
S.  1961.  comes  the  charge  that  the  con- 
stTPcticp  of  the  la.  Lawrence  waterway 
project  wooM  be  a  wasteful  and  unnfcc- 
essary  white  H*Th<*'^t  and  its  cast  to  the 
taxpayers  wouki  be  stagserins- 

Tl^  editorial  foUows: 

XDs.rBainnaaLa  Tax  Smnmee 

That  old  standby,  the  St.  Lawrence  waia- 
vay  project.  Is  back  In  the  news.  Tlila  tlooa 
rts  constructkxL  is  being  txrged  on  tha 
graunda  that  It  la  Important  to  tha  natinaa] 
defknae.  an  argnment  which  findti  small  s«]p> 
port  tn  tnf armed  q;ttart«a.  V<x  iTiatanra.  tha 
Rational  Security  Besourcea  Board  pointed 
out  sttme  time  ago  that  It  wcukl  be  inexpe- 
dten:  and  Impractical  to  initiate  the  project 


ble 


m  a  war  period  becaaae  at  the 
materliiii,  equipment,  and  Baanpower. 

The  waterway  would  be  highly 
to  emij  attack.  It  woald  have 
ly  separated  locks,  and  if  any  one  were  dla* 
ataied.  all  tranaportaOon  throoeh  the  water- 
way wovid  be  Btojiped  for  a  loBg  time.  If 
either  at  ttoc  waterways  two  vital  dams  were 
destroyed,  aaoreover,  the  waterway  would  be 
ckxed  larteft'n Italy. 

Tbe  dalm  that  the  watcrw;>.y  w<mld  be 
seU-llquldariz^  has  been  tdaoted  tn  study 
after  study  Traffic  estimates  on  which  tuils 
would  be  baaed  ha^s,  in  many  easRS.  been 
uxaUy  umealiatic  and  in  excess  d  %ite 
djUXBied  capaexiy  o<  the  projecv  And  tt,  ts 
dcDais  to  dotigbnuta  that  the  ultlntate  cost 
of  building  the  huge  waterway  wcold  be 
eoormiJUiiy  in  excess  of  preaant  es;.uDat£a — 
something  wfiich  is  practically  always  true  of 
Caret  iiv.ieut  vwitiires  of  th^  nattire 

Eugitwei  iug.  ecoDOHilc,  and  tafKtary  argu- 
ments against  the  waterway  woold  ftJl  a  fat 
book  A  stmaid  brief  optnicc  erf  the  protect* s 
worth  is  found  in  a  recent  report  cl  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York  which  said,  'On  tJie  basS  of  STsfTabfe 
evidence,  there  can  be  no  Justificaticm  for 
the  84.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
either  aa  an  ecoooiuc  necessiry  or  a  aaLKm- 

and  unneceauxy  white  etephant.  and  its  coat 
to  the  taxpayexa  would  be  staggering. 


•f  E 


LairiBR,  *mi 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GAUATZ 


or   MAXTLAKli 

W  THE  IKXftB  OF  Rl 


STATTTES 


Friday,  June  22,  1951 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  ^ane  16.  the  siembers  of  the 
Baltie-Ameriean  Societies  held  a  mass 
meeting  in  Baltimore  to  observe  Baltic 
States  Day.  the  eleventh  aimiversary  of 
the  annexatioa  of  the  Gonremmenls  ol 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  Soviet 
Russia. 

At  this  meetint  the  .follo'vring  resolu- 
ti<m  was  adofjted,  nrfing  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  Genoci*^  Convention,  'which 
has  been  reported  by  a  Mibcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rria- 
tiona: 


on  June  16  and  17.  1940.  the  Bat- 
tle Bepotottci  of  BitcnDla.  LatTta.  and  Uthti- 
aaia  were  brwteUy  and  Illegally  ocrapt4>d  by 
the  most  cruel  dlctatondiip  this  world  haa 
ewer  witneaaert — the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Wtoercaa  immedlatety  the  eoonomlc.  soda], 
aad  poCitJcal  Itfe  was  dsatfoyed  aod  reUgtoua 
hfe  siqipeeaaBd  and  also  ataScaaacn.  miltnary. 
ctetc  etfncatkntal.  and  social  kadua  ware 
imprisoned  continually  wntil  Jane  14.  IMl. 
wtthhi  3  days  raor*  than  imjmo  people  were 
aiatB..  and   deported   to 


clTtt  rl 


to  tha  pfsasBt  day 

the  Baltic  States,  and  ht 

tn  ocnpaad  Battle  Stataa,  la  vlciiattak  at  the 

piadca  the  aoviM  CnlOB  made  ha  aigittiig;  tha 
Gnttad  SteUcaa  Charter,  which  C^arttr  eon- 

taiaa  siany  re^aiatloBB  coacamlag  the  pro* 
tactioB  of  hnaaat  ilgJMa;  ant 

WiiBiiisii  tha  prcWeaia  of  Europe  canaot 

be  coxaptetely  aecticd  lUthcot  tjst  detcnBin- 
ing  the  rightful  statua  of  the  Bailtic  States 


tB  the  oe}y  hociorabi*  HMtifur  cuuiUMnstintte 
with  the  sol^nsn  ot^Ilgattcma  aamawa  uiider 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  tha  Yalta  Der^rm- 

tl<»  pertaining  to  the  1ffi»ratloc~  of  Biwo- 
pean  peopltm    How.  theswfore.  be  It 

Sesotwed  That  we  espraa  owr  gratimde  to 
the  tTaitad  States  Ooiiiiiiiiit  for  not  rec- 
ofpal^Tif  the  enforewd  txteorpoiratian  <^  the 
Baltic  States  ta«o  the  Soviet  tMUm.  aad  for 
the  afacltcr  ofrered  aad  gtvett  «n  the  boaae- 
less  ▼tcttms  of  the  Scwfet  i  eglUM ;  and  be  it 
further 

JEraolmi.  That  we  llfl  our  hearts  in  praywr 
tc  Almigtety  Ood  for  the  deOveran^v  of  these 
Irmoceat  victlme  of  rtRldase  Sbvlec  affres- 
slrn  and  enaiaremsBt.-  and  ba  it  farther 

JI^3M>toed.  That  we  appeal  to  the  r^'asldewt 
and  the  Senate  nf  tlie  IJaitcd  States  to  rati- 
fy and  proclatai  the  Oenoctde  Cbnventtoii. 
to  enable  the  thiited  Mates  to  eapoae. 
through  the  forum  of  the  United  IfatiOBs. 
before  world  oplalca  the  crtartoal  acti  of 
Oeoodde.  now  flatng  perpetrated  toy  Soivtrt 
Kosala  In  the  Balcic  Bepebtlea;  aad  be  it 
aaaQy 

Resolved.  TTaat  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sutanHtetl  to  the  President  cf  the  United 
Staiies,  the  Secretary  of  State  Maryland 
lienabce*  e^  both  nosiass  of  Congrese.  and 
the  Governor  cf  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
United  States  represetrta«tve  in  the  United 
Natkma.  ttue  Mayor  of  fialximisza.  tha  il'piii- 
matlc  and  consular  representatives  of  Bats- 
nia.  LatTta.  and  Ltthoanla  tn  the  in^lad 
Statca.  and  the 


AirraowT  J.  IftTTTma, 
Chairman.  LithuanMA  ComtmKtttm, 
B.IaK.  ^_ 

C^ei/  me  11 ,  gjfo'ala  a  voiwM'ffse* 
looas  BLOsrsLM. 
Chairman,  Latcraa  Cc 


Uwa's  First  CaafRSSMBal  District 


EXTENSICai  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 


m  THE  HCKJOg  €»  UtEFBESENTATIVES 

FrMmt.  June  22.  1951 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  l0wa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extoid  ray  remarks  in  the 
Rscoav,  I  tiicilurte  tlie  f oflflvtng 
of  farm  vahm  in  my 
triet.  This  tufwrnatioti  was  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Gensas. 
and  tbcae  flgorcs  briog  to  the  attention 
of  the  NatiOD  the  largv  Investment  in 
oo*  farms  and  their  tremendous  pro- 
duction and  cantributiaD  to  om  Nation'^ 
economy. 

lowA'x  Fraar  Diauutr  Has  ttaai  Faaif  Wmjna 
Wmrnaierrcm.  D.  C — ▼alnes  of  bmd  and 
bnadings  on  the  23,394  fazwis  hi  the  13  cown- 
ties  of  the  Ptrsl  Iowa  CongrBBrtofflal  CMstrtet 
have  increased  more  than  19.060  per  farat 
tn  tha  S  years  pi  seeding  the  !«60  (wnaus, 
aceiaOing  to  the  Ceneoa  ftveaa.  The  aver- 
age  valaee  at  tXaum  Smmm  tn  the  IS4ft  ceaMW 
ot  agrienltorv  was  apiuualiaatety  aiajMO.  aad 
tMa  bad  iriirsaaid  to  iaa.0OB  hi  tHe  tWO 


Grcasfarm 
with    tha 

census  the   sales 
Italy 

toy  the 
wa»  ilTUBI.lTg.  

803,  so  that  the  gross  farm  reventie  fr 

sale  oC  faro  vrottarts  was  xppairdasatrty  160 

per  acre.    Thti  Imelialrd  paetnzi  as  well  aa 
cropland. 


;  ? 


Ik 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tb«  TSluM  of  Und  and  buildings  do  not  In- 
eiuds  Um  gr«*t  valuM  repreMnted  bj  Utc- 
■tock.  •qulpmcnt.  and  crops  on  h&nd.  These 
Miett  tn  IMO  Included  477.670  cattte  and 
1.400.177  bofs.  TIM  19S0  cattle  figure  was 
about  70.000  smaller  tbMn  6  jrears  earUer  but 
this  was  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
1»50  hoc  InTentorr  was  400.000  above  1943. 

Most  of  the  fsrm  revenue  was  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products.  Sales  of  cattle  yielded  139,338.840 
In  1948.  the  last  full  year  before  the  census. 
and  the  sale  of  bogs  produced  •75.112.020. 
TLt  sale  of  whole  milk  and  butterfat  In 
cream  was  an  Important  Item.  Whole  milk 
amounting  to  173.597.808  pounds  3rlelded  $6.- 
056.006  but  thU  was  exceeded  by  the  96.407.- 
059  received  from  the  sale  of  butterfat  in 
cream.  The  sales  of  whole  milk  were  ap- 
proximately 30.000.000  pounds  over  the  1944 
figure. 

The  average  monthly  electric  bill  pwld  by 
the  nearly  30.000  electrified  farma  was  »9  OB. 

In  the  entire  district  there  were  839  farms 
that  had  product  sales  of  more  than  835.000 


In  1949  and  4.974  whose  sales  were  between 
810.000  and  835.000. 

These  farms  husked  52.837,035  bu.ihe!.-!  nf 
corn  In  1949.  a  sutjstantial  Increase  over 
1944. 

There  were  only  25.028  horses  on  the-^e 
farms  In  1950 — not  much  more  than  1  horse 
to  a  farm — and  less  than  half  of  the  54  941 
shown  5  years  earlier.  The  tremend  >u.s  li.- 
crease  of  power  equlpoient  explained  thi.s 
change.  In  1950  these  fannjs  had  8  727  m  - 
tortrucka.  27.303  tracrcra,  and  24  611  air  '- 
mobiles. 

A  highly  favrrnble  development  sh  jwr.  hy 
the  1950  ce:.3us  was  a  substantial  decllr.'" 
In  the  proportion  of  tenancy,  the  .5-ypar 
changes,  by  counties,  being  as  follows  I  i*  i 
County  from  .36  9  to  34,5,  John.^in.  32  6  ro 
27.5:  Cedar.  47.7  to  42  7,  Scott.  39  8  to  35  4; 
Muscatine.  40  6  to  33  9;  Washington,  38  7  to 
34.2;  Louisa,  38.4  to  32  6.  Des  Moines.  32  8  to 
25.3;  Henry.  37  7  to  31.4.  JefTerson,  35  3  to 
25,7;  Van  Buren,  28  to  19  'j;  and  Ler  25  to 
18.9 


lowas  First  District   has  high   farm    values 
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Twcaty-antli  Infantry  DiTision 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FAUON 

or  MAaTraNS 
m  THE  BOUSX  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1951 

Mr,  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eztead  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou.  I  include  the  following  letters  and 
lescdution: 

CoMQUaa  or  thx  Unitxd  Statxs. 

Houss  or  RxPBxsurrATivxs, 
Waahingon.  D.  C  .  June  21.  1951. 

Adjt.    BUtJAMIlf    F.    CA3SKI.L. 

The  Tventy-ninth  Division  Association, 
Inc..  Baltimore,   Md. 

Dbab  AaJTTTAirr  Casskix;  This  will  ac- 
knowladge  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  17,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adoptad  by  yotir  department  at  the  conven- 
tion, on  June  17,  1951. 

I  think  your  resolutltw  Is  a  very  good  one 
and  certainly  justlfled.  Although  no  men- 
tion WM  made  of  the  Tsrenty-nlnth  Olvtslou 
by  Oemrml  Bradley  in  tils  book,  we  of  Mary- 
land are  very  familiar  and  pro\id  of  the  Im- 
portant and  heroic  part  the  Twenty-nlntli 
Divlalim  oontrlbutMt  in  the  invasion  of 
Franc*  and  tha  pursuit  at  the  enamy  x>i 
ultimo*  victory. 

I.  tlMNfora.  baiteve  I  may  play  some  part 
tn  the  eorractloQ  of  this  Injustice  by  lnaert< 
tng  your  resolution  In  th«  CoiraBBHaoMA.^ 
EK90M  vbv*  It  win  ba  rvoordad  for  poa- 
fesrlty. 

Tbanlrtt^  you  for  bringing  thla  mattar  to 
acd  with  baat  vlahaa  to  yc>u 


and  the  nicmbers  or  jour  departmen*.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 


The  Tv,tntt -ninth 
Division  AsstxriATioN   Inc  . 
Baltimore.  Md..  June  17.  1951 
Dear  Sir:  A  copy  ot  a  resolution  passed  by 
this   department,    in    convention    assennbled. 
on  June  17,  1951.  is  furnished  In  accordance 
with  the  closing  paragraph  thereof. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Benjamin  F    Casseii.. 

Deoartmcnt  Ad ; u : ant. 


Resolution   5 

This  resolution,  passed  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Division  Association,  Department  of 
Maryland,  assembled  nt  its  thirty-third 
annual  convention,  held  at  the  Lord  Balti- 
more Hotel,  Baltimore.  Md  ,  June  16  and  17. 
19(1.  wicneeaeth.  that: 

Whereas  Gen.  Omar  N  Bradlev  i-  the 
author  of  and  has  published  his  b  » .s.  e:.- 
tltled  "A  Soldier's  Story,"  which  will.  In  .<:: 
probability,  have  a  wide  dissemination  a:  d 
circulation  aniong  the  discerning  and  read- 
ing public;  and  further 

Whereas  among  the  series  of  articles  ar- 
peartng  In  Life  magazine,  there  has  recen'ly 
been  published  an  alleged  condensatMU 
covering  the  Omaha  Beach  operations,  some- 
times generally  called  the  Normandy  In\a- 
cion;   and  further 

Whereas  from  the  publication  and  readln;; 
of  General  Bradley's  book  and  life,  history 
of  World  War  n  could  l>e  warped,  twisted. 
and  colored  by  what  appears  to  t>e  a  studied 
alight  or  omission  of  the  glorious  and  deci- 
sive part  played  In  the  Omaha  Beach  oper:t- 
tlon  by  the  men  and  arms  of  the  Twenty. 
ninth  Infantry  Dlvl&ion;   and   further 


Whereas  these  omlaeions  seem  to  te  inten- 
tional and  calculated  to  Ignore  th  •  credit. 
h'  ri' r,  and  proper  evaluation  of  tte  heroic 

character  of  .he  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  Di- 
vision as  d  determinative  fli^htini;  force  in 
this   crucial   campaign,    and   further 

Whereas  a  proper,  truthful,  anc  correct 
reci  rdine  ':'f  the  reality  and  wort!  mess  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  Division  -i  asalgn- 
nie::t  and  the  carrying  out  of  Its  cQJectives 
should  be  acknowledged  by  Gener  il  Brad- 
ley, to  the  end  that  he  publicly  exp  ain.  Im- 
p:enient,  and  qu;il;fy  his  bare  and  oald  im- 
plication th:it  the  blue  and  gray  division 
were  either  not  tn  the  fight,  or  that  their 
particlp.itiijn  and  mission  on  the  scene  were 
ii".;mp'irtant  or  casual  as  would  appear  from 
a  reading  of  his  book  and  Life  m.acazlne,  as 
the.se  stories  now  stand:  and  furthe- 

Wliereas  the  officers  and  men  of  this  dlvl- 
Fl-  n.  as  represented  at  this  co;nvent .on,  pro- 
tf'5t.  In  a.*  .'li^orous,  strong,  and  dt  "ect  lan- 
Ei;:iije  as  Is  possible.  Including  any  criticism 
that  mr^y  be  unintentionally  omitted  by  the 
nu'h'.r,  the  apparently  Intentional  md  cal- 
c'l'.a'Pd  omi-slen  of  the  very  important  part 
played  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Inf  an- ry  Divi- 
sion in  the  D-day  landings  and  thel  •  sequels 
on  the  N'Trmandy  beachhead.  In  the  book 
recently  published  by  Gen.  Omar  N  Bradley, 
present  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staffs:    and    further 

Whereas;  the  preamble  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Twpn'v-nlnth  Infantrv  DivtsK  n  Asso- 
ci.^tion  i.s  solidly  based  upon  the  pr<'mlse  of 
perpetuatin?  the  friendships  we  chfrish:  to 
tlority  our  dead  t<»nd  not  to  Ignore  garble, 
watp.  twist,  eliminate,  or  play  drwn  the 
achievement*  for  which  they  laid  down 
their  very  lives  i:  and  to  further  keep  before 
our  country  the  record  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Infantry  Division  in  the  world  war:  :  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved — 

1.  That  this  thirty-third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infan';ry  Division 
.Association.  Department  of  Maryland,  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  Lf  the  A  S<3ldler's  Story  and 
the  C'indensatlon  of  the  Life  publication  of 
the  Omaha  Beach  Operation  are  permitted 
to  become  history,  that  Gen  Om.ar  M  Brad- 
ley, ns  author,  has  apparently  deliberately 
ch'  sen,  whether  for  personal  or  profe.«sional 
rea.M-as,  no'  squaring  with  the  facts,  to  Ig- 
nore the  role  plaved  there  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Infantry  Division,  and  that  this  dis- 
torted and  prejudiced  view  Is  a  canard  upon 
all  the  men  and  arms  who  participated  tn 
the  NTmandy  Beach  maneuver,  living, 
wounded,  dead,  and  missing  in  action,  and 
a  tarnishment  and  blemish  up.jn  the  proud 
history  'r::ld;tIon.^,  and  escutcheon  of  this 
great  fighting  force;  and  it  Is  further 

Re?.alved.  That  the  convention  can  over- 
look the  .ipparently  deliberate  omi.ssion  of 
any  reiert-nce  to  the  capture  of  St.  Lo,  by 
the  Twnty-ninth.  thus  paving  the  way  for 
the  bre.ik-through '■  of  July  25.  1944;  the 
s'.if.-e^.sru:  pursuit  of  the  enemy:  the  capture 
of  the  Port  of  Brest,  a  tactical  success  but  a 
strategic  failure:  subsequent  fighting  on 
German  soil;  but  we  cannot  overlook  this 
glaring  insult  to  the  hundreds  of  dead  who 
still  He  in  the  cemeteries,  the  Valhallas  of 
their  glorious  achievements,  and  which  mute 
but  heroic  dead  gave  tncir  lives  in  the  suc- 
cessful landings  on  the  worst  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Omaha  Beach,  who,  in  so 
doing.  Insured  the  success  of  the  landing. 
opened  the  two  exits  to  the  beach,  and  thus 
made  it  p<.>s.~ible  for  those  who  lande<i  along- 
side of  and  who  followed  the  Twenty-ninth 
Infantry  Division  to  get  off  the  beaches  and 
to  engage  the  enemy  inland:  it  is  further 

R'-'<oi':€d.  That  because  General  Bradley 
was  a  k,re3t  leader  and  a  great  soldier.  It  Is 
all  *he  m(^:e  regrettable  that  he  ha*  let  his 
person:^l  pr.ifessional  inhibitions  so  svay  him 
so  as  to  give  the  full  or  major  credit  for  the 
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Omaha   Beach    operations    to    another   divl- 
Blcn:  It  Is  further 

Resolved.  That  the  attention  cf  t^ie  read- 
ing public  and  of  General  Bradley  be  called 
to  Omaha  Beachhead,  the  title  of  the  book 
published  of!lcla!ly  by  the  Historical  Divi- 
sion. Uni'ed  States  War  Department,  one  of 
the  many  of  the  American  Forces  In  Action 
series.  In  ita  foreword  it  states  that  it  is 
"especUlly  for  the  information  of  wounded 
men.  It  will  show  these  soldiers,  who  have 
served  their  country  so  well,  the  part  they 
and  their  comrades  played  tn  achievement* 
which  do  honor  to  the  record  of  the  United 
States  Army  "  And  this  foreword  is  signed 
by  no  ie£s  a  personage  and  authority  than 
Gen  George  C  Marshall,  then  Chief  cf  Stall 
T^^,s  Is  the  real  soldiers'  story  cf  what  took 
place  at  Omaha  Beach  and  the  glorious  p<irt 
played  in  it  by  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry 
Division,  of  which  we  are  all  so  juatly  pnde- 
ful  to  h«ive  been  each  a  small  but  integral 
part,   and  it  Is  further 

Readied,  That  full  and  not  casual  study 
■..iT,<\  rf^ierence  be  m.ride  to  Joseph  H.  Ewing's 
hlst.'-ry  of  ujs.  eniitied  ""Tw^enty-nine.  Lef3 
Go,"  from  i*aich  we  quote  and  close: 

"Our  country  •  "  *  will  never  forget 
the  heroism  of  thci>e  solJiers  on  Omaha 
Eea.ch  on  June  6.  1344.  That  was  the  fate- 
ful day  Gi  the  ^ar.  On  fi^rtunes  of  that 
landing  €11  the  Kormandy  coast  hung  suc- 
cess cr  failure  in  the  war  ag:Uist  Germany. 
Tlie  trxips  met  the  test.  The  landing  was 
made  good,  the  teach  taken,  the  cliS 
stormed,  the  fame  cf  the  Twenty-iunth  In- 
fantry Division.  •  •  •  handed  dv:wn  to 
history  Their  record  in  the  St.  Lo  drive,  in 
the  treakthrcugh  in  France,  and  Ln  the  heavy 
fighting  which  followed  in  the  fall  and 
Winter  gave  further  proof  of  their  soldierly 
valcr.     They  could  always  be  counted  on." 

This  above  quotation  la  from  Hon.  Robert 
P  Patterson,  the  former  Secretary  of  War, 
spe'ik:n!j  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Division. 

General  Elsenhower,  In  his  cfflcial  report 
to  the  Combined  Chiefs  cf  Staff  on  the  oper- 
ations in  Europe,  \rrote: 

"It  was  In  the  St  Laurent-sur-Mer  sec- 
tor, on  Omaha  Beach,  where  the  American 
V  Corps  assatilt  was  launched  that  tfic  great- 
est difEcuItles  were  experienced.  Net  only 
were  the  surf  conditions  worse  than  else- 
where, causing  heavy  loeses  in  amphibious 
tanks  and  landing  craft  among  the  mined 
obstacles,  but  the  leading  formations— the 
One  Hundred  and  Slrteenth  Infantry  (jf  the 
TWenty-nlnth  Division  at  ViervUle-sur- 
Mer  •  •  •  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
counter at  the  beach  the  additional  strength 
of  a  German  division,  the  Three  Hundred 
and  FUty-second  Infantry,  which  had  re- 
cently reinforced  the  coastal  garrison. 
*  *  *  Exhausted  and  disorganised  at  the 
edge  of  the  pounding  breakers,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  •  •  •  pinned  down  to  the 
beaches,  but  despite  murderous  fire  •  •  • 
with  extreme  gallantry  they  worked  their 
way  through  enemy  poeitions.  The  cost 
was  heavy.  Before  the  beaches  were  cleared 
seme  800  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth had  fallen  •  •  •  but  their  un- 
fiinchina  courage  had  turned  what  might 
have  been  a  catastrophe  into  a  glorious 
victory." 

The  ajuntry  has  not  forgotten.  General 
Eisenhower  has  not  forgotten.  General  Mar- 
shall has  not  forgotten  Apparently  none 
but  General  Bradley  has  forgotten  this  true 
"Soldier  s  Story  " 

And  It  is  further 

R)'>-olv€d.  That  a  copy  of  this  rescluticn  be 
multiple  copied  and  a  copy  hereof  be  mailed 
to  the  press,  to  Life  magazine,  to  the  pub- 
Ushers  of  .\  Soldier's  Story,  to  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  to  all  ICeml^rv  of  Congress  from 
the  States  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey,  and  that  an  engrossed 
copy  hereof  be  forwarded  for  the  Informa- 
tion and  action  of  the  national  convention 


of  the  Twenty-ninth  Infantry  Association  at 
Its  forthcoming  meeting  In  Newark.  N.  J., 
this  fall. 

Brw-TAsrm  P  Cksstix. 
Drpartment  Adjutant. 


As  stated  in  the  editoria]: 


A  Treaty  That  Is  Morally  Extioct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

CF  ICCHIGAIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1951 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  de- 
sire to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nutley  Sun,  of  Nutley. 
N.  J.,  under  date  of  May  25.  1951,  en- 
titled '"A  Treaty  That  Is  Morally  Ex- 
tinct." commenting  on  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  Italian  peace  treaty  and 
lauding  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Fetee  W.  Rodino,  Jb.,  for  his  effort.s  in 
this  direction.  The  need  for  revision  is 
Vital  and  essential  to  aid  Italy  in  its  con- 
tinuing fight  against  commimism.  I  be- 
lieve the  results  of  the  latest  elections  In 
Italy  indicate  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  that  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  revise  this  treaty, 

Italy  is  required  to  pay  economic 
reparations  to  Soviet  Russia.  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  and  Abyssinia.  There  are  other 
unconscionable  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
such  as  a  harsh  limitation  on  the  size 
of  Italy's  armed  forces.  Such  provisions 
weaken  Italy  economically,  and  make  it 
impossible  to  properly  defend  her  bcrders 
and  to  protect  herself  internally. 

The  enemies  of  democracy— Commu- 
nists— had  ample  persuasive  argumciits 
to  tell  the  voters  when  they  informed 
them  that  in  the  contemplated  treaties 
with  Japjin  and  Western  Germany  there 
would  be  no  economic  reparations  and 
no  Umitations  on  rearming  these  two 
countries. 

How  can  we  expect  a  nation  such  as 
Italy  to  defend  herself  and  her  fneads 
in  Western  Europe,  while  we  continue 
to  uphold  the  terms  of  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty  of  1947.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  which  is  a  product  of  hatred 
and  revenge  engineered  by  Riissia.  Italy 
has  been  limited  to  a  185.C00-man  army. 
You  can  see.  as  indicated  in  this  one  ex- 
ample, that  the  treaty  is  designed  to  ren- 
der Italy  militarily  and  economically 
weak.  In  World  War  U.  this  same  coun- 
try raised  an  army  of  S.OCO.tKO  men  and 
contributed.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
war,  substantially  toward  the  victory  of 
the  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Italian  peace  treaty 
ts  totaUy  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  Marshall 
plan,  mutiial  defense  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
We  cannot  possibly  urge  and  expect  this 
Nation  to  defend  itself  when  we  recc«- 
nize  the  validity  of  a  treaty  which  makes 
It  impossitde  tor  her  to  do  »>. 

I  wish  to  highly  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
fMr.  RoDrN'0\  for  his  eflorts  to  bringing 
this  message  home  to  our  citizens. 


The  West  needs  Italy  •  •  •  to  help 
buttress  itself  against  the  Red  hordes. 

The  editorial,  mentioned  above,  fol- 
lows : 

A  Triatt  That  la  Moeally  Extimct 
It  is  cbvlous  that  the  west  needs  eveiy  ally 

:t  can  get  to  bar  the  way  to  Comniunist  %%- 

Italy,  which  came  over  to  our  side  before 
the  end  cf  the  fighting  m  Europe,  stand* 
reedy  to  help  us  padlock  the  defenses  of 
We:=Tern  Europe.  Alas,  a  pe»ce  treaty  Im- 
posed upon  Italy  forbids  her  to  arm  ^e^ond 
170 .OCO  men.  That  ls  an  awful  small  armed 
force  from  a  nation  of  89,000,000  people. 
Italy  is  ready  to  mobilize  asainst  conimu- 
nijni:  she  can  f  urniAh  upwsrd  of  3.000  0:^0 
men  already  bsittle  trmined.  Only  the  Iitt.!- 
tations  of  a  treaty  prevent  her  giving  that 
help. 

Congressman  Prrm  W  Romwo  who  won 
his  captamcy  m  the  American  Army  while 
righting  in  Italy,  has  urged  the  li'jftening  of 
the  Italian  treaty.  This  week  Porelgn  Min- 
ister Count  Carlo  Sfor«»  asked  the  big  pow- 
ers to  consider  a  complete  revision  of  the 
treaty. 

The  west  needs  Italy  as  It  needis  Germany 
to  help  buttrtss  itjself  against  the  Red  horde*. 
The  treaty  Is  morally  extinct,  and  its  con- 
tinuance ran  only  be  punitive  Thla  t«  net 
the  time  to  punish  Italy:  this  Is  the  time  to 
a?k  -her  to  help  us  defend  herself  and  other 
peoples  who  want  to  stay  freemen  in  a  deooo- 
cratic  manner. 


Alexao^'i  RinBc  Star 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

or  Nirw  JcssET 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESI?fTATITrS 

Friday,  June  22, 1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ow.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  an  editorial 
entitled  'Alexander's  Rising  Star,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Trenton  Evening  Times 
on  June  20.  1&51. 

The  following  editorial  contains  de- 
served praise  for.  my  friend.  Under  Sec- 
retary Alexander,  who  is  doing  an  ex- 
traordinauily  fine  job  in  our  current  de- 
fense effort  and  who  should  have  a  bril- 
liant future  in  the  service  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

AUCZAJCDSX'S  RtSIMS   Sta* 

Under  Secretary  erf  the  Army  Archibald 
S.  Alexander  has  been  selected  by  the  Work- 
ing Press  of  Hew  Jersey  aa  "the  Jeraeymut 
who  has  been  oatatandlag  In  national  de- 
fense.'^  He  wiU  receive  an  award  at  a  dinner 
In  Asbury  Park  Saturday  night.  This  recoc- 
nltlon  ia  one  more  of  numerous  evldenc«a 
that  Mr.  Alexander  is  swiftly  eoierglflg  m  a 
political  figure  who  will  loom  large  on  th« 
scene  durmg  the  next  year  or  two. 

In  fact,  he  ta  the  only  Democrat  who  stands 
out  eoQsplcuoualy  sa  a  potential  randtrtsf 
for  a  toajar  oOce.  Under  these  circxim- 
stances.  it  beema  likely  that  Mr  Alexander 
can  have  his  choice  of  the  Senate  oomlna- 
tion  as  the  oppotusat  of  Senator  H.  Axjoum- 
DMM.  Sacrrs,  who  will  m  all  prcrioablllty  seek 
reelection,  or  the  gubernatorial  Domination 
at  the  end  of  Governor  OnsooU'a  term. 


'  ?•»■ 
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,  at  whttt  tut  future  may  hold  foe 

litoTn^Uw  wmy  of  political  pr«fenn«nt,  Mr. 
Aicxantfw  to  now  MtabllAtUng  m  ■ound  rspu- 
tatioa  M  an  abte  and  oonactentious  admin- 
istrator wtio  U  hanriling  a  diOcxilt  r«apon- 
■IbUitT  with  eompeteney.  What  to  equally 
important,  at  least  from  the  Tlewpotnt  of 
poUtleal  advantac*.  to  the  fact  that  he  to 
gainlnc  pubUe  oonfidemoe  and  making 
liicnde. 


AitpM  by  FUtiMal  Rhrm 
u^-HafWt  CMigTcst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOa 

or  saBOMA 

IK  TBI  BOOaS  or  RKPBJBBNTA  ll VE8 

Pridttf .  Jtme  22. 1951 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Icftve  to  print  I  wish  to  extend  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoits  the  following 
reaolutloos  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
oJBoers  and  directors  of  the  National 
RtTcrs  and  Harbors  Congress  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton OB  May  11.  1951.  The  resolutions 
are  as  follows  : 
BaBCAxmom  XJnumaacsLr  Adoptxd  bt  the 

Omcaas  un  Ddmctoes  or  th«  Natiohai. 

Rjrma    am    H*p"^»*    CoNcaaBS.    Mat    11, 

l»5i 
X.    THX  nuBraorr's  watsk   azsouaczs   pouct 
coanciaaioir 

The  National  RiTera  and  Harbors  Congress 
helteTai  tlw  President*  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commtoaion  together  vlth  its  staff 
and  the  large  numbers  of  key  personnel 
draftad  ttam  otottng  Pederal  agenciea  have 
done  a  magnlflcent  K>b  of  collecting  from 
numoroiUB  souroaa,  into  a  single  three  volume 
report,  th*  law.  pnMsUee,  and  public  opinion 
on  tta*  many  nunlllcations  of  the  develop- 
mcDi  oi  waav  and  land  rcaoxirces.  We  are 
cogniaant  of  tha  hard  painstaking  and  often 
dlaeouragliig  week  tavolved  in  thto  Hercu- 
lean taik  aatf  wa  eommend  the  Commiaaion 
and  Its  ooilalHirafeofa  for  reaolutcness  in  their 
taak  of  raaaarelk.  With  raspact  to  the  policy 
ootllawdl  by  tba  Oommlarton.  howeTcr.  Uvto 
Ow^nw  to  eonrtimliMd  to  rcacrre  the  right 
to  objact  to  a  numbar  of  tha  radical  meas- 
utm  racoBtmandad.  For  example,  through- 
out tba  neoaBOMiidatknu  on  planning  and 
arahiattq^  enaaMliig  tha  commission's 
fUrtnkm  OB  tba  need  for  eoordina.ion,  mul- 
tipla-ptvpoM  approach,  baein-wlde  develop- 
BMUt.  uuarnwabanelTe  planning,  and  so  forth. 
llttla.  if  any.  racegnttlon  to  given  to  the  great 
Bdvaaeaa  tbat  tba  axlatlng  Pederal  agandca 
baTt  aiaHf  toward  ttaaaa  anda.  aaoapt  in  the 
of  tba  TVA  or  rallay  authority  type  of 
lUi  Ooagrw  baa  rapaatadly 
na  inpiinalHiiii  to  tbto  typa  of  ao- 
at   for   good   and 

aa4l  It  doaa  not  now  btflafva 

tbara  la  any  good  to  ba  gatnad  by  raaortlag 
to  valley  aotbartttaa.  baala  coMinlailona.  or 

Aaarlea  to  rteUy  an- 

nounaa  and  tba  Unltad 

tbaa  any  otber  natum 

IB  Uh  tfavMopBtoBt  of  tbeaa  naounai  by 

tbat,  wbna  not  wttb- 

;  tMdt.  bBva  tmM  an  cootlBaally  and  eon- 

tbatr  op- 
II H  lainmiubiBiHil>  to  tbto  Oon- 

biTaztaMy 
•ttbir  dlaebrtf 


I 


boarda  ttiat 
and  BUI- 


llfy  the  progress  existing  agricics  are  r.  » 
loaklng  toward  improved  basin  devvl  p- 
inent.  The  Comml8.slf>n  ha.-^  roMected  tue 
material  requUlte  to  a  thorou«h  study  f  the 
I>oltcies  and  practices  in  the  d^-velopmer.t 
of  our  land  and  water  res-urces,  but  wp 
caution  the  American  people  and  memoruil- 
lae  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  extetul-d 
and  comprehensive  public  hearings  on  a:.y 
legislation  designed  to  put  in'o  l»w  any  j-art 
or  all  of  the  recommendations  )f  the  Pres- 
ident's Water  Rewjurces  Policy  Commissi    ti 

n      APPIlOPalATTONS 

We  fully  recognise  and  tipplaud  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Presidents  rf-commendatlons 
that  nonessential  spendlue  shi-uld  be  .iv  .id- 
ed.  that  nondefense  spending  should  be  cur- 
tailed, and  that  sfreai  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  allocation  and  conservation  of 
critical  materials.  We  believe  it  t  be  f- 
tirely  appropriate  and  consistetit  wr.n  liu  o 
worthy  goals  of  economy  and  cor..-ervati  jn 
to  urge  upon  the  Conv;:°s.s  the  appropria- 
tion of  adequate  funds  t  >  pro.«;ecu'p  tt  an 
economical  rate,  those  Internal  waterw  iv  .m- 
provemenis  that  are  u-^.d^way  ai.d  t  i  initi- 
ate those  Improvements  for  naviif.\tr  r,  and 
flood  contro!  that  have  a  direct  bey.e:.-^ux[ 
effect  on  our  defense  pr?.'gr.im  It  is  prudei.t 
to  avoid  the  waste  that  would  result  from 
the  suspension  of  inrcmpiete  flood  control 
works  that  might  be  lost  before  work  could 
be  resumed  and  foresighted  to  prosecute  sird 
maintain  those  navigation  pru;ect.s  that  have 
in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  avoid  the 
transportation  Jams,  and  failures  that  W''U:d 
cripple  our  defense  efforts 

in.  NEW  sr.vBTs 
We  believe  that  greater  recogniti  jt;  shou.d 
be  given  to  the  changing  emphasis  on  public 
works  to  facilitate  the  present  defense  ef- 
fort in  order  that  improvements  can  be  ii..t.- 
ated  that  mak?  possible  cheap  transjwrtaiou 
for  critical  ores  and  materials,  that  pr  v.ide 
hydroelectric  power  for  increased  product  ir.. 
and  that  reduce  or  eliminate  the  hazard  .f 
floods  in  vital  food  producing  areas  and  in- 
dustrial centers.  The  general  pruhib.tinii 
against  new  starts  that  has  been  presented 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  pn.st 
several  years  hampers  a  realistic  proi^ram  f 
public  improvements  having  high  defet.se 
▼alues.  As  expressed  elsewhere  In  these  res.  - 
lutlons  we  commend  the  practice  of  osntlna- 
ing  projects  now  underway  at  the  maximum 
practicable  rate,  but  we  submit  that  under 
the  present  changed  emphasis  there  are  a 
number  of  new  projects  that  are  Just  is 
Important,  if  not  more  important,  to  oar 
defense  effort  than  some  of  the  works  under 
way.  It  Is  accordingly  urgi?d  that  the  li- 
moat  Inflexible  restriction  agaiiut  new  start.s 
that  has  prevented  the  initiation  of  urgent- 
ly needed  works  be  reexamined  in  the  luht 
of  the  present  situation  and  be  lifted  with 
respect  to  a  greater  number  of  worthy  nt  w 
projects. 

nr.  puoarrr  psErxazNcz  kattncs 
Otber  than  provtolons  for  troops  and  the 
manufacture  of  muni..lons  and  Wi^r  ma- 
eblnea.  there  to  no  kind  of  public  projtct  that 
contributes  to  national  defense  as  much  a.^ 
Unprotementa  for  waterway  transport  at  uu 
to  rallaTa  oongeetad  railroads  and  highways 
and  for  flood  control  to  protect  the  workers' 
boBiea  and  avoid  jeopardixlng  the  defense  ef- 
fort by  baiting  production,  by  crippling 
traaqiartatlon  facilities,  and  by  interrupting 
ftf^mn>iipir>tir»n»  generally.  It  U  just  as  im- 
portant. If  oot  mora  important,  to  protect 
•ztotlng  bomea  and  industrial  centers  as  it  is 
to  boUd,  naw  bomas  and  facilities.  Disrup- 
tton  of  vital  tranaportati<»  facilities  required 
for  tba  supply  and  dlstributioa  of  essential 
fralgbt  and  tba  disorder  that  floods  cause 
ovar  vast  raglona.  Including  food-producing 
araaa,  aa  wall  as  defensa  industries  should 
ba  avoided  by  all  practic&l  means.  The  Oov- 
emmaet  should  not  have  to  be  diverted  from 
Its  dafanaa  effort  to  rehabilitate  flood  vic- 


:  iiTi.s  inrt  restore  order  Experience  gained  »n 
r*  «  rlr!  a ars  has  proved  that  navigation 
:\iia  .1  •Kl-ciiirol  Improvements  are  vital  to 
A  del'o.^e  etTort  aid  accordingly  we  urge  tl.at 
tiie\  lit  si.<n  whatever  priority  preferei.ce 
rati;;.!,  .irf  i.eces.sary  to  assure  their  constr  jc- 
ti.ii  n:.d  maintenance. 

v  HTDBOELXcraic  powxa 
C  Ji.s  'nant  with  the  effort  to  Increase  pro- 
diir'iin  m  connection  with  our  national  le- 
!ense  pT  rt.  the  National  Rivers  and  Hariors 
C  niiress  is  pleased  to  rertfflrm  Its  poeltlor  IQ 
:,i'..r  if  tlie  production  of  hydroelec  rtc 
P  wer  IS  a  phase  of  economically  Justi  led 
mul-ipie-:virp<»e  development  of  our  w;  t*T 
r'sovi.-r-s  whenever  and  wherever  power  de- 
\ei,,rin:e:-.t  Is  consistent  with  the  other  put- 
p  s»--  •>;  the  authorized  Federal  projects.  At 
'hf'  -  irrif  time,  however,  we  repeat  our  oppJ- 
S1-;  •  unnecessary  competition  with  the 
p.'i  :'•■  :  wer  industry  and  particularly  to 
tht  !  •'•uctlon  of  duplicating  facUltle!  In 
wh  !  .;  o'.ir?  'n  some  instances  t<")  be  a  de- 
llber  oe  attempt  to  throttle  private  en  er- 
prLse. 

VI.    CORPS    or    ENGINEERS 

The  N-itlonal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Cong  ess 
uiianlnioualy  n-afflrms  Its  unqualified  coifl- 
dence  m  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Dn  ted 
States  .Army  For  more  than  a  century  his 
corps  has  supervised  the  unmatched  de  el- 
opmen'  of  navigation  and  flocxl  control  im- 
'17!  vfrr.ents  of  our  country  with  a  sensi  of 
U;tPt:ritv  and  devotion  to  duty  that  Is  un.-  ur- 
pas  ed  hv  any  group  of  men  anywhere,  '^'hls 
t:reat  T=:anizatlon  In  peace  and  war  md 
r-her  emergencies  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
ca;  • '.f  f  orderly  expansion,  without  fan  are 
or  1  '.-<  f  efficiency,  to  take  care  of  what<  ver 
ta.sks  niav  be  a.ssigned  to  it.  We  are  ac- 
cordlr.k'Iy  'ipp'ised  to  any  changes  that  wr  uld 
afTec*  .adversely  Its  Jurisdiction  over  nav  ga- 
tion  aid  floixl -control  improvements. 

vri      Bt-'SF.AU    OF    RECLAilATION 

We  bviieve  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclaina- 
ti  11.  and  uther  agencies  of  the  Departn-ent 
i)f  Interior  concerned  with  the  deve?opn  ent 
ai  'i  t.tili/atlon  of  natural  resources,  lave 
done  .superior  work  In  their  respective  fi  'Ids 
of  basin  development.  Moreover,  they  I  ave 
been  alert  to  improve  their  standards  »nd 
niethcds  a.s  experience  has  l)een  gained  iiid 
atlrtitiocal  basic  data  have  been  accumulated. 
r  u  .ur  opinion  that  the  Nation  Is  lest 
served  by  continuing  under  the  rompe  ent 
Jur:.-.d:ctiun  of  these  agencies,  the  wor!  in 
uhKh  they  have  become  undisputed  experts. 

vnr      DEPARTMENT    or    ACRlCVLTrRE 

A-  if  the  case  of  the  Corps  of  Bnglreers 
and  the  'several  agencies  of  the  Depertrient 
'>f  Interior  concerned  with  their  particular 
;)ha^»'s  of  the  protection,  development,  and 
util.z.ition  of  natural  resources,  we  be  leve 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  the  re-og- 
!i'7fd  authority  on  soil  conservation,  rt  tor- 
e^^^tl  r,,  and  upstream  waterflow  retarda- 
tior:  It  v<  uld  be  imprudent  to  waste  the 
experience  of  the  personnel  of  this  agency. 
gained  over  long  years  of  practice  and  tnis 
Ci ingress  1.S  opp<T8ed  to  any  change  In  the 
au'horlty  they  now  exercise  over  the  ^.•ork 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  them. 

I\    THE  AMSaiCAN  MZSCHANT  MARINK 

The  .National  Rivers  and  Hartxirs  Con»  ress 
reaffirms  its  advocacy  of  a  strong.  efBc;  ent. 
nvxleru  American  merchant  marine  aj  an 
Indispensable  adjunct  in  the  continued  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  the  prestrva- 
t'on  of  the  high  standards  of  the  dom  istl: 
economy  of  our  country.  The  full  utilization 
of  our  water  transportation  facilities  in  the 
domestic  deep-sea  trades  and  the  inland 
waterways,  as  well  as  the  foreign  off -s lore 
maritime  services  to  the  only  practical  and 
economical  means  of  iruxiring  the  avidla- 
bility  of  such  services  modern  and  efkient 
and  adequate  for  the  many  communities  ixej 
are  best  able  to  serve. 
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As  on  numerous  previous  occasions,  the 
American  merchant  marine  has  again  in  the 
Korean  war  proven  Its  indispensable  value 
to  the  securttr  of  our  Nation  In  a  national 
emergency  because  American-flag  vessels 
were  available  to  perform  the  services  re- 
quired. Likewise,  the  current  military  de- 
fense and  preparedness  program  must  rec- 
ognize the  Importance  of  the  maritime  facili- 
ties of  our  Nation  and  give  to  them  first 
priority  consideration  In  progressive  proj- 
ects. Tne  United  States,  lecessarily  s  world 
trading  people  inherent  m  the  great  volume 
c  f  cur  domestic  production,  must  be  a  lead- 
ing maritime  Nation  and  should  not  and 
cannot  be  dependent  u^on  forelen-flag  ship- 
png  for  either  Its  foreign  trade  or  Its  na- 
tional defense. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Conrress 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
recc-enizc  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
throuthout  their  country  that  their  best 
interests  are  screed  by  their  representatives 
m  Congress  through  the  development  and 
iTiaintenance  of  cur  water  transportation 
facilities  as  e-^sentl^l  to  cur  prosperity,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  water  carriers  In 
the  foreign  trade,  the  domestic  coastwise  and 
Inland  waterways,  the  shipbuilding  and  re- 
pair facilities,  and  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
cuate  harbor  facilities  of  cur  expansive  coast 
line  to  adequately  service  the  commerce  of 
cur  Nation. 


Know  Yotu-  Waterways 


EICTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOt":SIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,  195! 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit 
an  article  by  the  Marine  News,  of  New 
York,  published  in  the  Washington  Star, 
of  June  22.  1951.  entitled  "Know  Your 
Waterways,"  as  follows: 

Know  Yoc^  W*TzawATS — Alheaut  Two  Wass 
Late 

There  is  official  concern  about  moving  ade- 
quate supplies  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
North  Atlantic  area,  particularly  in  the  event 
of  another  major  war.  It  was  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  September  9,  1950, 
that  -The  task  of  supplying  more  than 
2. 500.000  'larreis  of  oil  a  day  to  the  Slates 
along  the  north  Atlantic  coast  Involves  & 
huge  transportation  problem.  Crude  oil 
cutput  within  the  area  amounts  to  only 
5.5  000  to  60.000  barrels  daily.  That  means 
that  virtually  the  entire  oil  requirements 
must  come  Irom  abroad  or  from  the  large 
pri.ducmg  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  ■ 

Next  to  ocean  tankers  (how  many  were 
torpedoed  off  the  Atlantic  coast  during  the 
last  war?),  the  most  economical  way  to  move 
petroleum  products  Is  by  Inland  waterway 
barges  Tows  from  the  Gulf  coast  of  more 
than  140,000  barrels  each  are  moving  on 
the  Mississippi.  Ohio,  and  Illinois  Rivers. 
somt  reaching  the  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  area 
same  3.000  o^les  away. 

If  the  Cross-Florida  canal  were  complete, 
the  New  Jersey  Intracoastal  waterway  ex- 
tended to  New  York  Harbor,  some  widening 
and  deepening  done  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
channels,  and  the  OuLf  Intracoastal  water- 
way extended  from  St.  Marks,  Fla.  to  the 
Gulf  entrance  of  the  authcrixed  Cross-Flor- 
ida canal,  there  would  be  a  safe,  unbroken 


Intarcoastal  waterway  trom  the  Mexican, 
border  to  Boston,  Mass.  CXI  from  the  Oulf 
coast  could  then  be  transported  safely  and 
at  low  coat  to  points  all  along  the  Atlantic 
sea'joard.  Such  a  waterway  might  easily  be- 
come indispensable:  could  become  a  vital 
link  in  the  Nation's  defense  and  transporta- 
tion system.  We  are  already  two  wars  late 
with  Its  completion. 

MAxorx  Nnvs. 
GXOBCK  H.    Palmxx. 
President  and  Publuher. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REI*IARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or   »EW  JEREXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  22.  1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  J.Ir.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  is  one  of 
the  Nations  largest,  most  respected, 
and  conservative  banking  institutions. 
When  it  speaks  its  mind,  it  does  so  only 
after  serious  and  thoughtful  study  of  a 
subject.  Therefore,  its  views  should  be 
listened  to  with  due  consideration  by 
this  House  on  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  current  biLsiness  conditions. 

I  have  been  most  interested  in  study- 
ing the  monthly  letter  for  June  1951, 
published  by  the  bank,  which  was  called 
to  my  attention.  I  find  in  this  letter 
recognition  of  the  healthy  state  of  the 
Nation.  I  find  also  a  warning  that  the 
major  tiireat  to  the  healthy  economy 
now  is  danger  of  i  una  way  inflation. 
Finally,  I  find  a  clear  declaration  that 
we  must  stand  fii-m  in  our  demands  that 
inflation  be  controlled.  I  believe  the 
study  made  by  the  National  City  Bank 
is  one  more  extremely  important  reason 
why  this  Congress  must  extend  and 
strengthen  the  Defense  Production  Act. 

The  following  are  excerjits  from  the 
June  letter  of  the  tank  settling  forth  the 
pertinent  arguments  in  the  bank's  case: 

In  dollar  terms  the  country  has  never  had 
so  large  a  product  or  enjoyeil  so  large  an 
income.  WhUe  the  dollar  fijures  are  in- 
flated and  include  all  tliat  U  going  for  de- 
fense as  well  as  for  civilian  needs,  it  to 
probably  also  true  that  the  physical  quan- 
tity of  gOods  available  for  everyday  use  and 
therefore  the  real  standard  of  Uving  as  a 
whole,  has  never  been  so  high. 

In  the  circumstances  some  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  maintain  regulations  designed  to 
restrict  demand,  and  that  the  result  wUi  be 
unnecessary  unemplo3rment  and  business 
loss.  Thto  view,  however,  underrates  the 
strength  of  the  factors  sustaining  btisiness 
now,  and  also  gives  insufficient  weight  to 
future  dangers.  The  Current  easing  should 
be  considered  beneficial  and  gratifying, 
rather  than  a  threat  to  activity  and  employ- 
ment, and  we  believe  most  people  so  con- 
sider it.  The  Inflation  alretuly  has  been 
costly.  It  would  have  been  worse  if  anti- 
inflationary  measures  had  net  been  taken. 
Inventories  would  have  been  larger,  debts 
greater,  price  distortions  and  iaequitles  more 
extreme,  and  the  business  situation  mora 
vulnerable. 

The  weight  of  economic  ojiixilon  is  that 
Inflationary  forces  are  still  dangerous,  and 
that  It  would  be  foolhardy  tc  take  the  risk 
that  they  may  get  out  of  hand  again. 


TW  Laap  Sm  at  •  Fc^ral  ObBf  a^M 

EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASBACHTTsrrrs 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVKS 

Friday.  Junf  22,  1951 


ir. 


Mr.  FURCOLO.  Kr.  Speaker.  I  tiiink 
the  Members  sliould  see  the  accompany- 
ing material.  Cue  item  is  a  statement 
by  Walter  Fowler.  Budget  Director  for 
the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Second  It^m  i.s  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  last  night's  Star. 

The  articles  follow: 

i  Prom    the    Washington    Star  ) 

The  Ldm?  StiM  as  a  Fxbzbal  Obucation 

(The  following  article  Is  a  digest  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr  Fowler  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  District  Approprtatlops  this 
veek.  He  Is  addressing  himself  to  the  res- 
T'^ratto  .  of  the  reduction  made  in  the  Hou«e 
en  th*  Federal  payments 

(By  Walter  L.  Fowler,  Budget  CfBcer,  DisUict 
Government) 

Because  of  the  very  vital  importance  of 
this  Federal  payment.  It  being  the  largest 
Elnrle  item  we  have  in  this  budget,  I  would 
Uice  to  tell  you  somelnlng  about  it. 

We  are  asking  on  page  2.  line  3,  that  you 
sirikt  out  t9. 800.000  and  insert  •11.000.000. 
Ycu  see  the  total  ap^Mnprlations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government.  You  will 
observe  the  terrific  impact  of  inflation.  In 
1949  the  budget  here  m  the  general  fund 
vras  S90.000.C00.  Now  we  are  speaking  In 
terms  cf  $116.000  000  The  only  Item  that 
has  not  been  aflected  by  inflation  Is  the  Item 
of  the  Federal  payment.  Today  the  per- 
centage IS  8  43.  the  lowest  In  history. 

From  the  laying  out  of  the  Capital  in  1790 
to  1835  the  Federal  Government  crntributed 
about  §1,500.000,  whUe  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  paid  over  »4.1O0.OCQ.  ac- 
ctunulating  a  large  indebtedness.  In  1835 
values  coUspsed  and  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
resulted. 

As  usual,  an  investigation  was  made — but 
nothing  was  done,  although  Senator  South- 
ard, of  New  Jersey,  made  an  excellent  re- 
port recommending  that  the  fair  portion  the 
Government  should  contribute  was  more 
than  one-half. 

For  the  next  40  years  the  finances  of  the 
District  continued  in  the  same  "catch-as* 
catch -can"  manner.  Somettznes  the  PederM 
Government  gave  money  and  at  other  times 
It  was  entirely  up  to  the  District. 

Prom  1835  to  1870,  a  total  of  W0,0C0.0O0 
uas  expended  in  the  District — « 12.400. OCO 
Federal  and  $17,700,000  District — or  less  than 
an  average  cf  $1,000,000  each  year.  Tha  only 
outstanding  expeiidlttn-e  In  this  period  was 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  construction  of 
the  Washington  aqueduct  from  1860  to  1870 
at  s  cost  of  $3,386,000. 

In  1871  the  real  b^innlng  of  the  modem 
District  of  Columbia  began.  In  that  year 
the  corpcB-ations  of  Georgetown  and  Wash- 
ington— the  Alexandria  units  had  been  lost 
by  the  1840  retrocession — were  abolished, 
and  a  territorial  goremmcnt  few  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  estahl-ttiicd  and  a  debt 
of  over  $4,350,000  Inhcritad.  An  effort  was 
made  to  lift  Wsahlngton  out  of  the  mud. 
The  city  was  not  only  Ufted  otit  of  the  mud, 
but  the  debt  waa  lifted  to  tha  tben  astro- 
nomical amoimt  of  $33460,700.  The  result 
of  that  was  ezcesslTe  taxes  and  another  ap- 
peal to  CongrcM. 

This  appeal  culminated  tai  the  act  of  June 
11.  1878.  which  Is  the  present  Orgaxie  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  Congress  assumed  the  prcrcfative 
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cnatMl  and*  cl.u»  17  of  »cUon  8,  arUcl. 
L  of  th«  CoMtJtutkm.  Ttw  C^fanlc  Act 
proTid«l  Xhmt  li  wUmatM  should  be  »p- 
SoTwl  by  th«  8«r«t«7  of  the  Trw-ury  and 
Submitted  vo  Confr««-  It  «t*blUh«d  a  SO- 
SO  ratio  conUnu»d  until  iWl. 

From  irw  untU  arourd  '910  th«  flnanclai 
•cene  was  comp«»UT»lT  p«*ceful  in  tb«  Dls- 
tricl  of  ColumWa.  Tbe  50-50  dlstrtbuUon 
was  approxlmaUly  oompUed  with.  Between 
1903  and  1910.  when  the  D»*trtct  had  Inaul- 
fl'-lent  fund*  to  «••«  «ta  obU«aUon«.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaory  ««»  authortied  to 
ta-nv^  funda.  ReUtloos  between  the  Dia- 
trtct  of  Oolumbta  and  the  Federal  Ooeem- 
inent  were  amlf  hie. 

Shortly  after   1910  the  District  began  to 
accumulate  a  rewnu^'  atirplus  and  the  ef- 
XcjrtB  to  reduce  the  Federal  payment  began. 
A  Joint  aeltct  ctanmittee  of  tliree  Senators 
and   three   Congreeamen   was   appouxted   In 
1915.    which    dcUYcred    a    majortty    and    a 
mlnortty  report.    But  no  reduction  was  made 
untU   lOai.  when  the  ratio  was  reduced  to 
80  percent  payiamt  by  the  Dtstrtct  of  Co- 
lombia and  40  percent  by  P*<leral-    Tha  did 
no:  lepeal  the  90-90  provision  of  the  organic 
act.  btit  provided  for  eO-«0  for  1  year     TMs 
cUTlston  contmosd  untU  19^  when  the  lump- 
sum  payment  waa  subeUtuted   for   It.   and 
Blade  permanent  tn  im. 
I  can   ramember  whan   Senator   Orerton 
■an  at  this  aanve  subrommlttee. 
iatanated  tn  the  fiscal  relation- 
ship lielaesu  tbm  DIstnct  and  the  Federal 
OoeemaMnt.     Daring  his  term  be  created 
a  formula.  w««»«g  tlst  amount  to  be  paid  each 
year  by  tlie  Pedaral  Government.     He  was 
unable  to  get  that  throtigh  the  Senate. 

After  ama<»*r  OliiaamnT  became  chair- 
man of  t»««»  eommlttae.  a  committee  of  four 
eminent  Iniestlgatars  was  appointed  by  the 
ApproprtaUnu  Oommtttee  to  make  an  In- 
Tsstlgatlao. 

Senate  Ducumant  Ro.  909  resulted  from 
that  liiieligstlnn — an  Illuminating  report. 
It  round: 

1.  That  tba  Dtetrlct   Is  the   seat  of  the 
Sovaramact  set  aside  for  Federal 
wtOk   full   le0slatlve    powers    re- 
talaad  by  OoBgrees. 

a.  The  area  of  the  Dtstrtct  b  fixed.  It 
eaaaot  riran^  llkerefoie.  when  the  Fed- 
Mai  Oovenunent  purchases  property  the  tax 
twvaliaa  fsiluuily  ree^vad  on  such  property 
Is  Iffef  to  tlM  Diatrlet  and  cannot  be  replaced. 
Ttm  rasMtanto  of  tba  DIstrtct  In  falmeas 
atewM  not  ba  opaeted  to  make  up  such  loes 
iB  levcuQH  by  liicFaaaed  taxes. 

S.  Tips  nam  of  the  District  of  OcdumbU 

tfwlBg  tlM  past   10  years   (the  report  was 

tn  IMS)  were  oocaslonad  by  trie  tre- 

rioa  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 

at.  wtth  no  eanmanmxrate   Increase   la 

Urn  paynmnt  by  tta  Federal  Oovemment. 

—    -  CMalmaey  formula  the  Fed- 

vottkt  have  been  In  excam  of 
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Committee  on   Fiscal 

over  hare  In  the  Smate. 

bef  Of*  that  eom- 

abla.  avary  Mt 

had.     One  of  tha  wlt- 

eommlttae  was  Senator 


aaM  ttkt:    "At   ths   outset   I   tlilnk 

I  iJMnihl  mr  I  think  the  dttaens  of  Waah- 
•■d  tlw  people  of  tlM  United  States 
that  a  joint  eommlttae  has 
thta  year   to  study  this 

I  MCe  bf  tha  reports  tn  tha  publie 

Uw»yiM  art  valag  about  the  task  la 

I  have  no 
4onbt  the  fwoH  of  fourmbncB  vtU  be  highly 
hsnaiiim  to  aO  ■uiiiwiml  My  o«b  fsflltig 
to  that  th*  pnHMS  sf  voeentag  tha  Olas«let 
of  CMuaihto  aa«  tha  Ctty  at  Wkahiagtaa  la 

'  of  tha 

tlaalX. 


-It  was  eeUbllahed  by  tlve  ConsUtutloc^. 
1  need  not  remind  the  ccmmlttoe  It  U  a 
Federal  city,  a  city  for  all  the  people  of  the 
United  Stales  as  the  eeat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment •  •  •  I  think  that  Wiwhtngton 
U  the  greatest  Capital  In  the  whole  world 
now  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  la 
maintained  as  auch.  It  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  If  we  were  to  call  It  an  orphan 
city  governed  by  lot  and  neglect  Members 
of  Congress  to  whom  are  delegated  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Congress  the  respt^nsl- 
bUrne*  of  talcing  care  of  the  government  M 
the  city  abed  the  reaponslbUittes  Ju.st  a.s 
soon  as  they  can.  It  Is  only  natural  that  .: 
should  be  the  case,  because  as  the  G«'verr.- 
ment  of  the  United  States  grows,  as  there  is 
greater  and  greaier  concentration.  Members 
of  Congreaa  are  btisy  about  nationf>l  prob- 
lems and  they  slough  off  very  readily  ai.d 
easily  the  drudgery  of  municipal  i;cverr.- 
i^ent.  which  of  course  Is  a  drudgery." 

Senator  CM.i'tOJrrT  s  was  a  very  broad 
concept  of  this  District  of  Columbia  iw  -i 
Fecleral  city  for  all  the  people 

So.  Mr,  Chairman,  when  I  speak  here  and 
when  the  Comin'saioners  speak  here  we  are 
speaking  not  only  lor  the  residents  of  ^he 
Dtstrtct  <rf  Columbia  but  for  the  1.50iJ00WK) 
people  m  the  United  States  of  .\menca  We 
are  nw*^^"g  far  all  the  people.  The  ques- 
Uon  of  exemption  of  real  estate  is  not  the 
only  basis  for  the  Federal  obligation  to  help 
sup^port  this  city. 

First,   you   have   the   obligation    based    en 
abftolute  control  by  the  Congress  Itself     Sec- 
ond, the  obligation  based  on  the  pride  that 
the  Congress  should   have   In   this  National 
Capital.     Third,  the  obligation  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Washlntj- 
ton  are  heavy  contributors  to  national  taxes. 
We  assume  our  obligations.     We   pay  our 
bills.     A  few  years   ago   we   had   statements 
Introduced  Into  the  record  to  show  that  we 
are  paying  more  money  from  this  city  than 
some  23  separate  States.     We  pay  our  bills. 
Here    is    the    dtflBculty:     There    are    .some 
things  In  ovir  budget  which  are  must  items. 
This  ga.OOO.COO  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  is 
a  must  Item.     The  Federal  Government  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  will  see  that  we  put  it  in. 
The  support  of  prisoners  is  a  mus;  item. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  wUl  Insist  we  put 
It  In.     We  cannot  cut   It    10  percent.     The 
committee  wUl  Insist  we  pay  the  bill 

The  National  Training  School  for  Boys  la 
the  same  thing.  Freedmen's  Hoepltal.  the 
United  States  courts.  The  Congress  will  in- 
sist we  put  that  money  In.  We  cannot  de- 
duct 10  percent  because  It  Is  a  debt  we  owe. 
And  so  It  Is  with  other  Items. 

The  first  thing  we  put  down  is  the  must 
items.  We  tell  the  Commlasioners.  "These 
Items.  Mr.  Ccmmlaaloners,  are  must  items. 
We  owe  this.     Let  us  pay  It." 

We  can  depend  on  taxes  because  the  people 
know  they  must  pay.  But  there  Is  aiwuys 
the  question  In  our  minds  when  we  come 
to  writing  this  budget  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Ooveniment  will  do.  It  makes  It  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  budget  people  to  determine  the 
situation.  Somebody  might  put  a  floir 
amendment  In  to  strike  out  the  whole  thing. 
It  leaves  us  tn  a  very  unfortunate  condition. 
But  here  we  have  the  situation  in  this  Dis- 
trict, and  you  read  editorials  antl  I  hear 
people  on  the  floor  Indicating  that  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
nege on  its  own  obligations  to  the  District. 
to  renege  on  doing  Its  bit.  and  some  w^rds 
even  harsher  than  that,  that  It  refuses  to 
pay  Its  obligations. 

I  cannot  spea^  for  the  commissioners,  but 
Z  would  rather  have  nothing  from  the  Federal 
CkivammaBt  than  to  have  our  people  feel 
p*At  ^i#  graat  Government  of  ours  would 
ran^e  and  tafuse  to  pay  lu  Just  obligation. 
I  voukl  rmthOT  have  It  cut  out  than  hare 
thii  liB|w  ■eelnffi  penneate  the  hearts  and  the 
^f^4«t^<»^  of  ouz  people.    We  do  not  aak  fur 


Justice  here.  Mr  Chalrmar.  If  we  were  ask- 
!ni?  fi-r  justice,  we  would  ask  for  an  account- 
Insf  nt  tt.l  of  those  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
due  the  people  of  thU  city,  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral G  vernment  has  never  paid. 

We  are  not  asking  for  Justice.  All  we  are 
asHuiK  :..r  is  the  restoration  of  this  item  of 
II  JiMj  iXW  tlie  amount  of  the  lump  .sum  rec- 
nmmended  In  1947  by  the  Joint  Committee 
I,:,    Fi.v,.il    .^.'fii.irs. 


PrMni  the  Wa-shlntrton  Star  of  June  21.  19 jI] 
Yot-a  FoiK.s.  My  Polk..s.  and  We  Foiks 
I:,  his  interesting  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subrommlttee  on  Dl.«trtct  Appropria- 
tions, which  Ls  reproduced  on  this  pai?e  to- 
d.iv  In  c-iidensed  term.  Budget  Officer  Fowler 
made  pu.'i.sing  reference  to  the  amount  of 
F^Jeral  raxes  collected  In  the  DLstrlct  of 
Columbia  Almo.'it  every  year.  In  the  Inter- 
minable debate  over  the  amount  the  Federal 
Giivernment  .should  pay  in  support  of  the 
.American  Capital,  repetitious  statements  are 
made  in  debate  to  the  effect  that  "Your  folks 
and  m.v  folks  back  home  have  to  pay  this 
lumi)  sum  the  implication  being  that  people 
■.:i  VVa-shi:.;rton  contribute  nothing  to  Federal 
exf>et;di'iires  and  very  little  toward  support 
,,r  the  Federal  city. 

Earlier   this   year   the   Senate's   Committee 
p.    E-xpenditures    in    the    Executive   Depart- 
ments   released    a    review    of    the    Federal 
grants-in-aid    programs    for    the    fiscal    year 
I9b0      The  ,s<j-caUed  lump  sum.  paid  by  the 
Federal   Government   in   the  District   appro- 
priation   bill,    is    not    a    grant-in-aid.     It    Is 
c  jn.>5idered    a.s    a    payment    In    lieu    of    taxes, 
H.thout::i   it   is  about  half  what  the  Federal 
real-estate    ta.x    bill    In    Washington    would 
amount  to.  and  represents  other  obligations, 
in  addition  to  the  theoretical  tax  obligation. 
In  Federal  grants  the  District  of  Columbia 
receives  less  than  all  but  two  of  the  States. 
in    pr  )t>  .rtlon    to    Federal    taxes    paid.     The 
rario      f    grants-in-aid    received    to    Federal 
tajtps  paid,  tn  the  District,  is  2  percent.     The 
same  ratio  in  Delaware  Is  1  percent,  and  In 
New    York    (which    received    »147 ,000,000    In 
Feder.il    grants)     it    is    2    percent.     All    the 
other   States   exceed   this  ratio,   the   highest 
being  Mississippi,  which  receives  In  Federal 
grants   38    percent    of   what    It    furnishes    in 
Federal  re/enue      The  Federal  taxes  paid  in 
the  District  exceed  Federal  taxes  paid  in  any 
one  of  22  States    and  only  one  State,  Dela- 
ware,    receives     less     (M. 828,000)     from    the 
Federal  Government  than  the  District   (16,- 
947,000 1         District       residents       contribute 
hea-    y    ;«    Federal    taxpayers    to    the    lump 
.*um      .\i   local   taxpayers,   of   course,   Wash- 
ingt'n.iHns    carry    more   than   90   percent   of 
the  1  lad  of  maintaining  the  Federal  city. 

In  opposing  the  House  amendment  for  re- 
duction of  the  lump  sum.  Representative 
How.\RD  Smith  of  Virginia  closed  with  the 
statement — "Pay  your  honest  debts.  That 
i."?  all  we  aak  you  to  do  '  That  Is  substan- 
tially what  Budget  Officer  Fowler  la  now  ask- 
iic;  f)-"  Senate  to  do. 


Uaited  State*  Policy  in  the  Far  East 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW   TOtK 

IN  IHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  22.  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  In- 
teresting editorial  entitled  "The  Wisdom 
of  20-20  Hindsight."  which  appeared  hx 
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the  June  22  Issue  of  the  Commonweal,  a 
di.'!t'n?uished.  independent,  and  widely 

read  national  publication. 

T  wiiih  to  direct  particular  attention 
to  the  reference  in  the  ediicnal  to  our 
distingiufihed  colleague  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  McMahohI 
in  the  following  words 

lie  .St'-ialor  McAUhon  !  prcxirced  the  rec- 
orda  '-.r  the  Ftreiga  Belatioi:.s  Committee 
ci.ver.iig  '.he  years  from  1&47  tc  1948  and  he 
sa.d  th.it.  S.-1  far  as  he  couid  £ad.  -Tliere 
*-.».>  i.,-t  a  single,  solit.ary  suggestion"  made 
f^r  ■■i  cha^ige  of  policy,  '  a::d  no  "dlB^igree- 
ment  w;:h  poUcy"  wa*  rtcisiered  by  ai.y 
meml;e.-  cf  the  committee" 

I  commend  this  illuminating  editorial 
to  the  attention  of  ray  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  the  public  generally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edilorlaj 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Wisdom  or  20-20  HnrDHictrt 
At  one  point  In  the  testimony  he  gave  to 
the  mveetigatin?  committees  of  the  Senate, 
SecrtUii-y  Acheson  made  reference  to  the  ac- 
tiora.  Uiken  by  the  Uailed  States  in  1848  ic- 
assist   the   Chinese   Natio   alist   Government 
a:  a  particularly  critical  stage  of  the  civil  war 
in  China.     He  spoke  of  the  China  Aid  Act  of 
lg43,  the  provisions  of  wh-ich  he  had  sum- 
marized f  r  the  Senators  a  few  minutes  ear- 
lier (the  act  provided  for  HOC.COO.OOO  worth 
of  economic  and  military  aid),  and  he  said; 
"The  reason  that  I  dwelt  on  tliat  aid  hill  of 
1W8  was  that  that  was  the  last  chance  tliat 
there  existed  to  taJte   the   view,   if   anybody 
wanted   to   take  tlie  view,   that   tJhe   United 
Siat«s   should    commit    uniimited   resource* 
and    its    Axraed    Forres    to    the    struggle    in 
China.     If  the  United  Stale*  had  wanted  to 
do  that,  that  was  the  last  time  it  could  do  It." 
He.-e.  one   would  think,  was  the  moment 
the   Re-Publican  Senators  had   been   waiUng 
fur;    here   was   their  opportunity   to   ask   ail 
those    embarra-ssing    questions      S'jrely    the 
Republicans   would    want    to    show    at    this 
point    that    the   United   States   should    have 
made  up  its  mind  then  and  there  in  1948  to 
go  all -cut  in  an  eifcrt  to  save  Clilna  from 
Communist  conquest. 

For  his  part,  tbe  Secretary  had  already  pre- 
sented tte  administration's  reasons  fcr  not 
going  all-out  in  China.  He  explained  that 
despite  our  economic  and  military  aid,  and 
despite  our  efforts  to  mediate  in  the  civil 
war  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the 
foiTn&ticn  of  a  democratic  government  in 
which  the  Nationalists  would  have  had  the 
majority  power,  the  position  of  the  Nation- 
alist gc vernment  steadily  deteriorated  tmtil 
nothing  but  .^jnerlcaa  millt-ary  intervention 
could  have  saved  the  situation.  Tbis,  said 
the  Secretary,  was  a  course  of  action  that 
our  military  leaders  advised  against.  Such 
Intervention,  he  said,  was  also  repugnant  to 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people  at  the 
time. 

It  would  seem  tbAt.  In  answer  to  Mr  Ache- 
son  "s  argument,  one  might  try  to  present  at 
least  a  plausible  case  t-j  show  that  the  ad- 
ministration bad  not  foreseen  In  1945,  as 
it  should  have,  the  full  seriousneaa  of  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  and  if.  to  smve  Cblna, 
It  was  neceoeary  in  1948 — as  It  would  have 
been — to  mobilise  part  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  In  ontor  to  support  Cbiang  in 
tbe  same  way  that  we  snpportad  tbe  anti- 
Communlsts  In  Greece,  tbeu  It  waa  the  ad- 
ministration's duty  to  have  ezpalned  thia 
to  the  .\merlcan  people  at  the  time  and  to 
have  arcroBed  them.  If  possible  to  an  aware- 
n«Bs  of  the  cmcomlng  danger  threatening 
the  peace  and  teeurtty  oC  the  Far  Baat  and 
of  the  warU  m  a  wHole. 

Something  Uk«  thta  Is  the  line  Of  argu- 
ment that  OB*  wxiald  have  eapected  tha  Ba- 
pubUcaoa  to  purine  tmmMUately  after  Sae- 


rctary  Acheaon  had  made  his  renurfc.    But  as 
a  matter  cf  fact,  they  did  not  do  so. 

The  reaaon  they  did  not  la.  of  courae.  quite 
obviow.  It  was  the  Bepabllcan-controUed 
Eightieth  Congress  that  passed  the  China 
Aid  Act  of  11»48:  the  late  Senator  Vanden- 
b«rjt  was  then  the  chairman  of  the  Foreii^n 
Retatlcns  Committee,  and  In  the  report  he 
submitted  regarding  this  act,  be  said.,  on 
behall  of  the  Republican-controlled  commit- 
tee; "We  cannot  tmderwrtic  the  aestiny  of 
China.  •  *  •  It  is  Unpoaslbie  to  know 
the  quantity  and  type  of  aid  necessary  tor 
the  restoraticQ  '■:i  a  stable  and  independent 
China  The  committee  Is  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  the  assistance  ccr.tem plated  tn 
this  bUl  should  appreciably  strengthen  the 
posttian  of  the  National  fovemmenl  with- 
r-jt.  at  -he  szi^e  time,  involnng  the  United 
Slates  in  any  addiuonal  commitment  ol  a 
iruiitary  nature. ' 

The  record  clearly  shows  that  tn  194a  the 
Republicans  did  not  care  "to  take  the  view 
that  the  United  States  should  commit  un- 
limi'ved  resources  and  its  Armed  Forces  to  the 
struggle  m  China.  •  So  by  way  of  reply  uig  to 
the  Secretar/s  remark,  the  Republicans  had 
oniy  silence  to  offer. 

Yet  today  the  Republicans  seek  to  create 
the  impression  throughout  the  country,  in 
their  bid  ioT  political  power  in  1952.  that  It 
is  the  Democrats  alone  who  are  reapcMisible 
lor  our  far-eastern  troubles,  and  they  seek 
to  imply  that  if  the  Bepubl:cans  had  been 
In  charge  of  the.-3tate  Department  th^  whole 
business  would  never  have  happened. 

8enatar  Beekh  McMahok  refuses  to  fail  for 
this  sham.  He  produced  the  records  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  corenng  the 
years  frcan  1847  to  19^.  and  he  said  that,  so 
far  as  he  could  find,  there  was  not  a  single. 
soUtary  su^tstion"  made  for  "a  change  of 
policy"  and  no  disagreement  with  policy" 
was  regLitered  "bj  any  mecaber  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

"There  are  some  thmga  in  this  record." 
said  McMahom.  that  will  undoubtedly  em- 
barrass some  Senatcffs  who  are  trying  to 
prove  sometiiing  different  than  they  advo- 
cated at  the  time."  Confronted  with  the 
facts  and  with  Mr.  McMahon  s  vigOTOUS  pr«- 
entatlon  of  them.  Repubhca.'^  Senator  Wmrr 
lamely  responded  T,hat  "there  are  a  lot  cf 
funny  things  that  were  said  that  might  lend 
to  the  humor  erf  the  occasion"  at  the  eapenae 
of  the  Democrats,  too. 

And  so  It  went.  Throughcut  all  Mr. 
Achescm's  testimony,  whenever  a  sbcw-down 
came,  the  Republicans  were  imable  to  pro- 
duce any  substantial  evidence  whi^tever  to 
establish  their  present  claim  to  wisdom  and 
fo.eaight  regarding  our  far -eastern  poUcy. 
As  Senator  McMahos  so  apdy  put  it.  they 
have  been  displaymg  a  rather  remarkable 
quaUty  c£  vision — ^80-30  hindsight. 

It  was  only  fitting,  then,  that  the  climax 
cf    Secretary    Acheson's    testimony    should 
have  InTolTed  a  flnal  display  of  Eleputdlcan 
hindsight.     It  came  when  Mr.  Acheaon  read 
the  last  paragraph  of  a  secret  teiegram  signed 
tn    December    1946    by    GMural    MacArthur, 
General  Wedemeyer.  and  Admiral  Spruaace. 
The  telegram  said :     It  is  su^^gested  that  tbe 
United  States  assistant*  to  China,  as  out- 
lined above,  be  made  available  as  basis  for 
negotiatioa  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
bring  together  and  ^ect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  major  opposing  groups  in  order  to 
promote  a  united.  democraUc  China. '     Now, 
this,  <rf  oourae.   was  exactly   what   General 
]^^r —*»»'»  endeavored  to  do  In  China  shortly 
thereafter  in  an  cflort  to  drain  off  the  Com- 
munist threat  by  allowing  Mao  Tae-tung's 
group  to  function  ae  a  mlnorUy  poUtleal 
party,  as  the  Communlata  function  in.  for 
example.  Rmnoe.    This  eoiBse  of  aetkm  was 
ttm  polKl*-^  solatloa  the  Natlonailsu  them- 
•eivaB  aougbt. 

After  this  tetagruB  waa  introdtaeed  into 
the  fcoord  Oenenl  MacArthur  promptly  re- 
pltad.  eaying  thiK  he  had  ne-vcr  sm>partad 


the  idea  of  a  "political  coalition"  of  these 
diamelrtcalJy  cppoaed  forces  In  China,  and, 
he  said,   for   anyone  to  draw    the   inference 
frcan  hU  telegram  that  he  did  iupport  stich 
a  plan  was  -almost  beyond  belief."    Bat  the 
general  did  not  deny  having  sent  the  tele- 
gram.    And  the  words  were  there.     He  then 
went  on  to  berate  General  Marshall,  saying 
that  the  Marshall  mission  to  China  was  ~one 
of  the  greatest  blunders  In  American  diplo- 
matic history  "     It  Is  clear  from  all  this  and 
from    another    document    produced    by    Mr. 
Acheson    that   General    MacArthur    was    In- 
formed of  what  General  Mvshall  was  trying 
to  do  m  Chinii  In  194«.  and  It  is  also  cletir 
that  todsy  the  eflect  of  General  liIacArthur's 
present  statement,s  rends  to  c-eate   the  Im- 
pression that  he  felt  very  strongly  In  194« 
that  we   were   maktnp  a  mistake  In   Cblna. 
Why,  then,  one  can  Jtistlflably  ask.  did  Gen- 
eral   MacArthur   keep   silent   at   that   time? 
Why  did  he  not  make  his  views  known  to  a 
veterans'    convention    or    to    Congressman 
Mast-.n?     Why  did  he  sit  by  and  let  China 
fall  without  bringing  his  protest  to  bear  en 
the  "chancellories"  of  the  world?     Is  be  not 
the   man    whom   the   Republicans   maintain 
knew  more  about  what  was  going  on  In  the 
Far  East   than   any  other   American  offlctal? 
One  can  cr.ly  conclude  that  the  general,  too. 
IS   trvlr.g   to   get   by   now  on   his   pcwers   of 
20-20  hir.dslaht. 

Certainly  the  adratniatratlon's  roccrd  in 
Ch;r.a  has  not  been  a  success  in  m3.vt*;ring 
th?  re\-alutJoaary  situation  tliere — assuming 
ihat  that  situation  could  have  been  mas- 
tered by  us  at  all.  which  Is  quite  an  assump- 
tlca — and  certainly  the  HqrabOosiu  per- 
form a  most  valuable  service  wben  they  do 
what  they  can  to  challenge  that  record  legltl- 
msieiy.  But  what  they  are  also  trying  to  do 
today — which  Is  to  establish  an  Implied 
claim  to  superior  vrlsdom  and  foresight  re- 
garding far-«ast«-n  policy — la.  on  the  solid 
basis  of  the  record,  a  political  fraud. 

What  Secretary  Acheson  has  done  is  to  In- 
troduce the  facts  of  an  extremely  complex 
policy  and  these  facts  show  plainly  that  am 
military  leaders  and  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion concurred  In  the  actions  the  adminis- 
tration took  in  the  Far  East.  The  Republi- 
cans csn  honestly  do  nothing  else,  as  far  as 
the  past  is  concerned,  bot  take  their  share 
of  the  responslblUty.  And  as  far  as  the  fu- 
ture is  concerned — which  is,  to  be  sure,  what 
matters  most  now — ^the  Beinibllcaiis  will 
have  ample  opportunity,  tn  or  out  of  power, 
to  display  more  than  hindsight.  CXir  eo«n- 
try  will  surely  need  all  the  wta»  forealghl 
it  can  cet. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o# 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


W  THE  HOOIB  OF  RBPRBBBWTA  n  v  eo 

Friday,  June  22. 19il 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  M-iyor 
Luke  Ryan  in  the  city  of  Northampton, 
Mass..  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent,  has  just  been 
greatly  honored  as  indiratfd  isy  the  ac- 
companying newspaper  article. 

I  know  that  the  cttiaenB  of  the  Seeood 
District  win  be  proud  of  the  honor  that 
has  been  brought  to  Mayor  Ryan. 
MsToas  or  axarx  to  Par  TUBtnrx  to 

AMTtom    Mavua    *ob    Ba 

WOBK    Uf 

To  Bb  Bmm  Of  Tkm  Cm 
Boanw,  Jmtm  IS.— Ta  pay  tribate  ta 
Luke  F.  Byan  (or  hta  ootawndtng 
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BMTon  of  Uw  Bay  Stat*  will  hold  •  raetUng 
In  Northampton.  W«Jn«»d«y   June  20 

CommcnUnt  «P°n  Mayor  Rjan  »  nctivuica 
eonccrntnir  tJi«  mafor*  Ma^xriation.  Mayer 
Daniel  B  Brunton.  president  of  the  mayora" 
group,  said:  "Tbe  mayor*  oi  UassacbusetTs 
are  gratefMJ  to  itfayor  Ryan  Tor  the  many  »p- 
p«aranc««  he  has  made  before  '.e«l«lattve 
hearlnjci  repr««nting  the  asaociauon 

-At  tWTf  be«rln«  he  has  effective Jy  pre- 
■ented  facu  designed  to  brln«  about  the 
enactment  Into  law  of  le«l»Jatlon  aimed  to 
allertate  the  tax  burden  now  being  imposed 
upon  real  eataU. 

"Mayor  Ryan  ia  a  nwoftniied  authority  en 
municipal  finance  and  p*arllainentary  pro- 
cedure. 

"It  wmi  tlirougb  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Ryan 
that  a  s«rl«a  of  confTenrea  were  arraniJied  t>e- 
twven  OoT.  Paul  A.  Derer.  Tax  Commissioner 
Long,  and  the  mayors  which  reaulied  In  cities 
and  towns  reiMving  addlUonal  funds  from 
the  St«t«  income  and  corporation  taxes  this 
ywtf. 

"Mayor  itrmn's  Bervice  to  the  Mayors 
MaL>clatkm  is  a  record  or  construct  ▼«  action 
and  it  la  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
mayon  at  Xb»  Bay  State  recognize  that 
•arrle*.** 


TW  Epic  W  iht  Uatberaecks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cMJwouiik 
W  THE  BOOBX  OF  RKPRKSEyTATIVES 

Fridaw.Jtine  22.1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscotD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Stephen  L.  Debalta 
Irom  the  Itetlonal  Reputdk: 


Trb  Bnc  or  trx  LxATKnurxcKS 
(By  Stephen  L.  Debalta) 
Incratitud*  la  one  of  man's  common  fail- 
li^a,  bat  DO  nation  can  flagrantly  default 
on  tta  noat  aacred  obligations  without  for- 
feiting Ita  honor.  Moved  by  the  dramatic 
reports  from  the  Koreaji  front,  a  bipar- 
tisan c>o^Mt»>«  of  lawmakers,  marshaled  by 
ii^fn»V»>  Paoi,  H.  DoocLAs.  have  resolved  to 
obtain  juetlee  for  some  aoo.OOO  fighting 
Amerteans.  proud  heirs  to  a  175- year-old 
tradlttan  of  herote  achievements  in  the  aerv- 
loe  of  our  country.  A  bUl  has  Just  been 
enacted  by  Oongreaa  doubling  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  and  giv- 
Inf  tbcn  a  Toloe  In  the  councils  of  the 
J<ttnt  ChMk  of  Staff.  Tor  r«Mons  having 
their  roots  deep  down  In  the  selfish  foiblei 
of  huaBB  nature,  the  Leathernecks  have 
been  k^pt  la  a  state  of  Taasalaee  by  the  two 
Biajcr  luaiiflwi  of  our  Armed  Forces,  often 
klefeed  anNiad  lHw  a  footbaU  in  the  Army- 
Mavy  tug-of-vmr  for  national  prestige.  Bom 
In  MovemlMr  ITTf.  by  act  <rf  the  ContlnenUl 
Ooogti— .  the  Marine  Corpa  haa  time  and 
■gain  bCKi  conflrmed  by  our  lawmakers  as 
an  BUtOBsawos  body  which  was  not  to  lose 
tta  Identity  nor  he  ahaorbed  by  any  c^her 
Wnn  tbe  adwant  of  unification. 
the  Atmf,  and  the  upstart  Air  Force 
rldhf^  hlfli.  browbeating  the  Mary  as 
an  otontola  taatmiBant  of  defense,  the  Ma- 
rine Oocpa  wae  almoat  lost  sight  of  In  the 


Recoar,  the  Commander  In  Chirf  ol  ^  ir 
Armed  Forces.  PresldoiU  Truman,  aurmp'..  i 
to  whittle  down  the  prestige  of  our  b.-: 
flithters  by  sUurnngly  labelin-j  tl.-m  ti.e 
'  Navy  s  police  forre  " 

True  enough,  the  vcrsaMlr  Manr.t-s  i:.  •:u".r 
175  years  of  existence  hiue  been  calleU  up.n 
to  tackle  all  kinds  of  thanklt.-.-*  chur*'-, 
frowned  upim  by  "Uier  branches  of  service. 
They  have  been  reliod  up<  n  to  protec'.  our 
e-iiboRstes.  le^-aiions.  and  American  cltlzins 
m  foreU!!  l.<»nd.s.  They  'c.r.c  ^eer.  firployed 
Ir.  diplomatic  ir.cldent.s  sh  ri  f  «..i.-  as  a 
parlfylnK  frrre  m  oouiiirips  ••■rr.  l-y  auarchy. 
For  this  very  renson.  rKWsifcly,  Senator  Doct;- 
LAS  propi^).-«d  thit  the  marines  would  be 
Ideally  suited  as  the  United  States  unit  of 
the  projected  United  Nat  ;.):•.=;  corps  of  trou- 
bie-shov  ters. 

This  unlver.«a;ity  f  employment  is  tra- 
ditional with  the  iei\*ri»rr.ec'!C.«!  whose  boast- 
ful motto  -First  to  Fieht.  '  w<  uicl  be  In  com- 
plete without  adding  First  t..  -^'i.-.  i  Fight." 
These  men  who  have  pruv-^r.  t;',.v.r  'a  irth  at 
Belleau  Wood  and  elsew^Te  :  W  rl.  War  I 
lame.  In  Guadalcimai.  Iwo  Jim.*.  Korea,  and 
elsewhere  In  World  War  II.  and  today  In  Ko- 
rea, have  .1l"^•ays  been  saddled  with  supple- 
mentary roles  -ihirh  they  itr  loi oiL^ly  accepted 
with  the  serene  consclousnes.^  ,>i  their  own 
military   worih. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  our  Gibraltar  In 
the  Caribbean— the  Guantanamo  Bay  N.ival 
Base — we  had  occasun  t  >  './oserve  how  a 
relatl-"ely  small  detachment  of  marines,  suc- 
ceeded not  only  In  keeping  m  line  our  own 
Impetucus  boys,  but  al.^  )  m  m-urinv:  the 
peace  .imong  thousands  i  f  Cuban  l.ib  rers 
V  ho  come  dally  from  the  cutj>ide  Their 
keen  watchfulness  against  p«JS¥ltie  tnflltra- 
tion  of  subversive  elements  In  this  vulnerable 
strip  of  American  territory  Is  iis  valu.^ble  a 
peacetime  contribution  a-  tiieir  b-illiant 
wartime  record. 

To  assert,  however,  as  it  is  >onu'iniies  mali- 
ciously Intimated,  that  the  marines  excel  In 
the  role  of  gendarmes  is  to  betrav  too  overt- 
ly either  envy  or  a  willful   Ignorance  o:   ^li" 
most  radiant  highlights  or  our  Nation's  his- 
tory.    The  land  and  sea  battles  In  »iu:.*i  the 
marines  have  taken  a  con.spicuous  part  da'e 
from  the  War  of  the  Revolution  m  1775    up 
to  their  pwesent  day  brilliant  flphting  in  far 
away  Korea      From  the  shores  of  Tnp<iU  to 
the  shores  of  Chosen,  whether  houting  our 
flag  over  the  Halis  of  Montezuma,  raising  our 
colors  over   Veracruz,   or   planting   the   Stars 
and  Stripes  on  Mount  Sunbachl  at  Iwn  Jima. 
the  leathernecics  have  established  for  t  lem- 
selves  a  reputation  of  intrepid  and   r'irl<?--> 
warriors  throughout  the  world.     At  Be  Ilea  ; 
Wood.    In    1918.    the    cowering    Gprmans    re- 
ferred to  them  as  devil  dogs.  .\r.d  t<  day  the 
Reds    In   Korea,    when    taicen    prisoner^,     iro 
petrified  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  marine 
uniform.     Yet.  these  soldiers,  often  rcierred 
to  as   hard   boiled   and   iciich.    adhert*   to    .* 
time-honored  marine  ctxle  not  to  lire  unless 
fired  upon. 

The  remarkable  record  of  the  Lea' It  r- 
necks  on  the  battlefield  is  due  as  much  oj 
the  techniques  evolved  by  their  leaders  ir  r.i 
a  long  procem  of  "mental  perspiration'  as  t  j 
the  valor  of  every  individual  tighter  Am- 
phlblotis  operations,  for  instance,  were  al- 
ready known  to  the  Hellenes  and  the  Ro- 
mans, but  our  Marine  Corps  htis  developed 
lU  own  concept  of  ship-to-shore  operuioi.s 
which  was  iuccessfully  usetl  by  our  trv-ps 
In  the  landings  on  the  many  Islands  of  tb.e 
Pacific,  in  North  Africa,  SlcUy.  Italy  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  and  recently  in  Kor  a 
Another  invaluable  contribution  of  the 
Martnea  to  modern  warfare,  which  is  now 
being  adopted  by  all  other  branches  of  our 
Armed  Ftereee.  U  their  development  of  tac- 
tical alr.ground  teamwork.  As  MaJ  Gen. 
Louis  K.  Woods,  heed  of  the  Second  Marine 
Air  Wing,  so  aptly  eiplalned  It.  the  idea  cf 
air  support  waa  actually  born  9t  the 
xh»  first  marines — tbs  marines  of  the 


Rf,  ;:  ,•',  :.  t>i<  '(C  to  the  topmast.s  of  colonial 
I, •.„:.<•  ,  ■  ;.:•■  ui».ii  the  crews  of  enemy  shij-s. 
f.  r,:  :  ,;  ,•  -lie  .,.ime  time  u  protective  um- 
i  ;  ,_„>  •'  tii'ur  own  men.  The  mariu  s' 
system  'i:  air  r^ipport  f'^r  around  f(>rr.-.  -i 
which  they  no'.v  h:ive  specialized  w;t!i  '.!.« 
same  d. ■•  :'  Maonfiflc  and  technical  per- 
fection .n  .unphibious  warf.ir'V  wis 
adopted  by  the  U  N.  forces  tV^hti:  ^  in  K  r -a. 
A  young  marine  pilot,  I.t.  .'a'  It  K  Or-,  v.  w  ts 
lent  to  the  Army  as  a  "forward  air  n  .i- 
troller."  showing  them  how  to  pin-p< mt 
enemy  targets  for  planes  In  the  Iiichon- 
Saoul  campaign,  the  Iwon  landing,  find  in 
the  campaign  to  the  Talu  River.  Moreover, 
he  was  entru-ted  with  the  tas^c  of  training 
nine  Air  Fr-ce  pilots  in  Marine  system  of 
cl'iBe  air  support. 

Little  wonder  then  that  the  iclan.i  r     .'  ••« 
hoys  In  crimson,  blue.  »ind  gold,  the  tradi- 
tional   colors    of    the    Leathernecks,    shjuld 
stir    up    the    tmaginatlcn    of    the    rcniantic 
American  youths.     Composed  only  of  vcltm- 
teers.  the  Marine  Corps  Is  sort  of  an  exclu- 
sive   cluh    where    admission    Is    conditioned 
ucon  rigid  standards.     Until  unification,  ^l.e 
physical    requirenents    for    a-pUcants    were 
much  hlcher  than  In  any  of  the  ether  serv- 
ices.    The    ofBcers    mostly    co.me    from    the 
most  promising  graduates  of  the  Annapolis 
Naval    Academy   and   contribute    to    the   old 
marine  lore  some  of  the  best  Navy  tra^i'ions. 
The  rank  and  file  of  this  uniqtie  b<Ktv  >  f 
soldiers  a.^o  enthu-^iastic  young  men  <'f   ex- 
ceptionally hifh  physical  standing  who.   by 
their  own   free   choice   and  wi'hout   wnl'ing 
for  a  national  emer-ency,  vie  for  the  privilege 
of  wearing  the  forest  irreen  uniform  of  the 
Leathernecks.     Most   of  them  enlist   for  the 
duratl-n  of  their  working  lives,  rpurnine  the 
financial  rewards  one  m.ay  find  in  a  civilian 
career.     A  close  observation  of  the  life  of  a 
marine.  In  peace'ime.  gives  a  conclusive  an- 
swer to  the  que'-tion     "Why  do  vouni;  men. 
In   the   pink  of   physical    condition,    with    a 
better  than  average  .1.  Q    tioc\   to  enlist   In 
the  Marines?" 

Ehirlng  a  recent  visit  to  the  Cher-y  P.int 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  and  to  Its  neigh- 
boring Camp  Lejeune.  homes  of  the  Second 
Air  Wing  and   of   the   Second   Combat   D. vi- 
sion, respectively   pan=-s  of  envy  mincled  with 
the   efTuslve   admiratun   of   this   observer   at 
the  sight  of  the  marines'  enchanting  way  of 
living.     These  l.ard-working  b<  ys  are  being 
amptly  rewarded  during  their   leisure  hours 
by  every  conceivable  mode  of  entertainment. 
eames.    find   sports,    whicli.    in    civilian    life, 
would  be  accessible  only  to  men  with  con- 
siderable  means.     Golfing,    fishing,   boating. 
swimm.lng.  and  even   yachting  and  hunting 
are    w.thin    the    reach    of    every    marine,    be 
he  a  private  or  a  colonel.     The  theaters  and 
the  gymnasiums  are  vast  and  well  equipped. 
The  stages  are  rigged  up  for  adequate  pres- 
entation of  live  plays,  and  the  -serv    -  squad- 
ron,   in    charge    of    anvu.som.ents     sees    to    It 
that  several  time.s  during  the  year  tr-weling 
road    shows    and    name    bands    stop    over    at 
Cherry  Point   .md  at  Camp  Lejcune      In  or- 
der   to    give    the    '20  0(.)0    marine    population 
of  both  stations  a  chance  to  see  the  best  and 
litest    Bt'^ndwav   hits,   without    treking   sev- 
e-al  hundred  m.iles  to  Times  Square,  repeat 
performances  must  he  st.iged  in  each  plr^e. 
By  blending  so  adr-ntly  hard  training  wi-h 
9    generous    round    of    pleasure,    the    marine 
rom.n-..ind    not    only    wins    the    I'lyalty    and 
devotion  of  the  men.  but  also  Alls  them  \Mth 
a  spin'  "f  keen  emulation  In  the  fulfillm.ent 
if    'lifir   duties      No  doubt   every   marine   is 
atlected    with   a   superiority  complex   in   the 
nv  p.t   o  nunendable  sense  of   the   word.     He 
is  pr   ui    f  belonging  to  the  body  and  makes 
It  very  apparent  both  In  his  demeanor  and 
his  well-groomed  appearance.     Cases  of  for- 
mer marines,  returning  to  the  fold,  after  a 
short  spell  in  civilian  life,  are  every-day  oc- 
currences.    Thi»e  who  have  definitely  wan- 
dered away  and  have  achieved  prominence  In 
the  prjlesslons  and  In  politics  never  fail  to 


Rive  priority  to  their  title  of  "cx-Marlne" 
ever  ail  other  dlstlncUong.  jusiiiViDg  the 
slcga-i,  "Once  a  marine,  slwsys  a  marine" 
By  lifting  the  restriction-  th£t  stunted 
Its  growth  Congrefis  has  at  long  last  paid  a 
much  orerdu'e  deLt  of  gratitude  to  the  amall- 
e*t.  but  most  deserving  s^rmen:  of  our  de- 
fease m- chine  Tbe  opponents  of  the  Marine 
Corp=,  fl^htmg  to  the  bliter  end.  have  wrested 
from  our  lawmakers  the  cfjncessicn  barring 
the  Marine  Cciiunandar..t  from  becoming  a 
full-fledged  naember  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT  council.  HoTrever.  the  coming  of  age 
of  an  enlarged  and  mere  powerful  Marine 
CorpB  will  now  be  watc'ned  with  loving  In- 
terest  by  every  pau:otic  American. 


Fw  Fin  Price  CoBtroU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  COirNXLTK-UT 

IN  THE  HOUSw  OP  RSPRESKNTATVFS 

Friday.  June  II,  IS51 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker  uiider 
leave  to  extend  my  reinark.=?,  I  rnchKle 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Stam- 
ford Advocate  of  Thursday.  June  21, 
which  reflects  my  views  <»  the  question 
of  pric.  controls: 

Choitovc  DOVT!*  Oont«ols 

Ccmmittee  actions  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
press  have  wielded  the  ax  heavily  in  the 
matter  erf  economic  controls  First  the  House 
Tianktng  and  Curreocv  Committee  voted  to 
rule  out  the  two  roll-backs  on  beef  prices 
ordered  by  the  Price  StabUlaer  for  August 
and  October.  That  would  set  prices  at  the 
first -of- tbe- year  level  IraitJ^d  of  roiling  them 
hack  to  pre -Korean  days.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee went  further  by  amending  the  law 
preventing  any  price  ceilings  lower  than 
those  prevalltojg  In  tbe  January  25  to  Feb- 
rtiary  35  period. 

The  result  is  more  than  an  administration 
set-back.  Tbe  President  had  asked  for  a 
a-year  extenaion  of  the  Defense  Prodoction 
Act  with  adequate  controls  agaln&t  inflation. 
In  rebuffing  the  White  House,  the  Congresa, 
through  powerful  committees,  is  evading  a 
strong  stand  against  inflation.  It  even  un- 
does much  of  the  painstaking  work  done 
under  the  capable  guidance  of  UobiUxation 
Director  Charles  Wilson.  Economic  SUbiUncr 
Eric  Joht^ton.  and  Price  StabiliX2T  DiSaile. 
Perhaps  most  amazing  of  all.  the  sorry  legis- 
lation now  contemplated  actually  invades 
the  field  of  credit  controls  formerly  held  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board;  tbe  time  credit 
cxirbs  on  automobiles  and  household  ap- 
pliances would  be  extended  from  15  to  18 
months. 

It  can  be  argued  successfxilly  that  the  oaa- 
trol  program  bad  many  bugs  that  had  to  be 
worked  out.  especially  In  regard  to  indtistry 
and  small  btisiness.  Not  all  the  President 
asked  for  was  sound.  Some  of  the  adminis- 
trative proposals,  such  as  the  Oov«Tunent 
building  of  defense  plants,  could  have  been 
deleted  in  Congress.  But  the  basic  premise 
of  nailing  down  inflation  ran  throi^h  the 
Presidential  proposals.  It  may  be  that  Con- 
gress resented  the  "I  represent  the  cosxsma- 
er"  attitude  with  which  the  President  pan- 
tlflicated  his  recent  appeal  for  extension  of 
the  Production  Act.  If  so.  the  CongreaExncn 
haw  taken  a  course  far  away  from  controls, 
conniHMT  cradlt  rastrtctiotis,  and  curbs  on 
Inftatlofi. 

Tbe  ecotKnde  security  of  the  cmintry  is 
too  serlouB  a  matter  for  tbe  executive  and 
legialatlve  branches  of  the  Oovenunent  to 
kick  around  politically.    Oux  entire  defense 


spendtag  program  will  cost  more  unless  in- 
flation is  kept  down.  Livtng  costs,  while 
shoving  a  tendency  to  flatten  cnit  In  some 
areas,  are  Just  begmnlcg  to  reflect  Um  retard- 
ing effect  of  contrcls.  All  indications  pcxint 
tc  the  need  for  a*,  least  two  vaxsrt.  years  of 
antl-mflatlcn  checks.  Ye:  Caagress  Las 
shown  a  desire  to  renew  controls  for  only  8 
months,  with  the  expiration  date  coraing 
J\»t  before  the  1952  Presidential  political 
conventions.  In  so  doing  the  lawmakers 
have  not  risen  far  above  the  White  Bcuse 
Insistence  en  favcrir^  the  viewpoint  of  big 
labcr  and  the  farm  bloc. 


Defease,  Iniatioa,  asd  Coa^ess 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMAKKS        • 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  Mik^s^CHUsxTia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPHESKNTATn''^ 

Friday.  June  22,  19S1 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eztead  mj  remarks  in  the  Rscoan.  I 
wish  to  inciiide  herein  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  Bo&ton.  Mass..  on 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 ; 

DXFBfBK.  IHVUITIOR.   iJCD  COHCBXjS 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  expires 
June  SC.  Cangreas.  Judging  by  tbe  vote  In 
comiQittecs.  seems  undecided  whether  to  ex- 
tend tbe  act.  or  to  write  a  wholly  new  bill. 
So  it  seems  likely  that  for  a  brief  period  and 
under  great  preaBure  of  tinae  the  whole  c|ues- 
tlon  of  how  to  handle  the  economics  of  a 
partial  mobilizaticn  may  be  wide  open. 

What  kind  of  measure  should  be  written? 

Here,  as  }ust  about  everyrbere.  tt  is  wise 
to  reject  the  counsel  of  the  extremists  at 
either  side.  There  i.re  always  those  (and 
few  arc  consctously  socialistic)  who  would 
meet  cvcy  new  eccmomlc  situation  by  legis- 
lating that  which  Is  better  left,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  tbe  operation  of  economic  fotcea. 
These  are  unlikely  to  have  their  way  with 
the  UQ  tn  hand. 

Others,  from  the  other  extntme,  would  jet- 
tison Just  about  all  governmental  restraints 
on  inflation.  Tbey  may  believe  sincerely 
that  indtistry  freed  from  every  outside  in- 
terferoice  would  soon  produce  enough  to 
stabilize  the  economy.  They  ignore,  how- 
ever, the  prospect  of  putting  throtigh  the 
wrix^er  millions  of  Americans  who  are  not 
so  situated  that  they  can  keep  abr^^  of  the 
race  between  production  and  inflation. 
Thtne  extremists  will  not  prevail. 

The  me*sure  promises  to  be  forged,  thoe- 
fore,  somewhere  in  middle  territory.  And  in 
that  area  msjiy  of  its  provisions  will  en- 
counter little  controversy.  These  belong  in 
the  category  of  indirect  controls — the  power 
to  allocate  and  place  priorities  on  essential 
materiala.  to  restrain  credit  and  iustalhnent 
bU3ring.  to  break  up  hoarding,  and  to  requi- 
sition property  and  materials  for  d^ense 
needs. 

The  fight  appears  to  center  on  iax>paaais 
to  push  Government  farther  Into  the  field 
of  private  enterprise  and  local  governmental 
domain,  and  to  continue  and  strengthen 
price  and  wage  controls. 

Ttie  country  needs  acane  defense  against 
private  asiterprlaers  who  may  refuK  to  pro- 
duce necessary  munitions  except  on  hold-up 
terms.  But  any  authority  for  Government 
to  buUd  and  operate  defense  plants  should 
be  hedged  about  sufBdently  to  prev^xt  this 
being  the  first  and  easy  recourse.  Acute 
hoaHag  abortages  1b  defense  production 
arefts  are  cuiaed  by  a  national  emergecicy, 
but   private  capital  and  local   government 


should  be  encouraged  tc  go  as  far  as  possible 

in  ccp^ag  with  them. 

As  for  price  and  wage  controls:  This 
newspaper  once  hoped  that  Indirect  controls. 
plus  re^istic  t^Lxatlon,  and  sharp  economy 
in  ncndefense  spending,  would  render  these 
al-srays-unsatlsfactcry  restraints  unneceecary. 
Ttat  hope  has  not  been  realised.  An<i  di- 
rect control  are  needed  to  fight  back  Infla- 
tion ur.tU  production  catches  tip  ajjd  po- 
litical timidity  and  selfish  pressures  are 
crmijteracted  by  a  mt?re  Informed  and 
sxOTised  pub'.lr. 

Tfcrse  direct  centre  Is  are  now  In  danger 
fTvra  mtererts  and  jjrrjupe  which  waiit  every- 
bcdy  regula'ed  but  themselves  And  Con- 
gress tR  waverine 

I:  the  price  front  shculd  break  the  wage 
fr  ;nt  could  not  hold,  and  vice  versa  Only 
firmnesR.  falrr»e«s.  and  corwlsTeucy  can  hold 
the  line  Congress  has  the  clear  duty  to 
wr'te  a  law  which  mskes  ruch  flrmness  and 
consistency  possible. 


Rcpiblkaas  amA  tkc 


EXTENSIOW  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  HNE 

or  NZW   TCSX 

IM  THE  EOUSS  OP  RSnCSSBfTATTVSS 

Fridap,  June  22. 1951 

Mr.  FINE.    Mr.  Sfwaker.  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  an  editorial  entitled  "Repub- 
licans and  the  Inqiiiry,"  which  appeared 
in  tbe  New  York  Hcrakl  Trttmne  on  June 
IS  and  which  I  feel  i&  very  timeb'.  Tae 
edittirlal  foUows: 

REPrSLICANS   AXS   THX    ImQCT^T 

Concludii^  hta  tastlmafny  on  Friday .  Mr. 
Louis  Johnson,  who  was  abrtiptly  deposed 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War,  left  the  Senators  with 
a  stiggeetion  of  rather  obvious  common 
sense.  His  own  position  be  defined  as 
somewhere  between  that  of  HacArthur  and 
that  ctf  the  adininlatratlan;  be  would  recom- 
mend adoption  of  some  of  the  MacArthur 
proposals,  btrt  not  the  more  risky  ones,  and 
In  the  meanwhile,  since  affairs  are  at  tbe 
moment  going  very  favorably  in  Korea,  lie 
would  see  what  can  be  achieved  under  the 
present  policy  before  radically  changing  it. 
On  that  note,  which  [>erhaps  stumnariars  the 
net  results  of  the  mammoth  iiiquiry  as  well 
as  a  few  words  could  do,  the  Senators  sus- 
pended (operations  to  consider  how  many 
more  witneaaes  and  more  days  they  will  add 
to  the  already  enormous  record.  Their  tted- 
sion  is  to  be  announced  today. 

This  rexoM-kable  proceeding  has—if  belat- 
edly—made articulate  tbe  administratioa 
policy  on  the  Far  Kast.  It  has  given  the  pub- 
lic <and.  Incidentally,  the  Kremlfn)  a  fasci- 
natingly detailed  picture  erf  the  proeesaes  of 
poUcy  formation  to  tbe  Truman  adminis- 
tration. It  has  publlahcd  many  thti^s  that 
were  forakerly  cox^dsred  military  and  diplo- 
matic secrets  and  hse  thereby  caused  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  damage  and  embarrassment 
to  the  national  policy.  It  seems  definitely  to 
have  stttfened  tbe  adminlstraUon  position  on 
FM-moaa  and  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  to  have  secured  a  greater  defrce  of  co- 
operatlon  from  our  alUca  In  tbe  United  Ka- 
tiosia.  though  at  timea  putting  a  pietty  heavy 
strain  on  both  mtemal  and  international 
unity  la  the  {voceaa.  And  It  has  rsgtstered  a 
great  many  varied  (and  ttften  oo&tradietory) 
critlelatns,  old  and  new.  sound  and  unsoosd. 
of  tbe  conduct  of  American  policy  In  the 
Far  Bast  dnee  t94S. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TboM  Republican  leMtert  wbo  Utou(bt  Um 
lnTt«tlcatlon  would  proTidt  them  wtth  a 
cruablng  vvapoo  acalnat  the  adznlnUtraUon 
and  who  too  mskJwaly  ioufbt  to  attach 
party  policy  to  tha  llacAjthur  chariot  hava 
b««D  dlaappotntad.  They  wer«  Joining  battia 
on  an  laaut  which  had  tba  potenUallty  of 
aotldtrylnc  tha  whola  D«r,ocratlc  Party.  To 
•istain  MacArthur  It  would  bsTt  been  necea- 
■ary  to  <<"*«  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  bad  been 
pursuing  a  policy  that  they  privately  dlaap- 
proT«d.  It  would  have  been  neceaaary.  alao. 
for  the  RcfHiblleans  to  have  produced  a 
practicable  military -political  alternative  to 
prcaent  coutmb,  which  they  were  clearly  un- 
able to  do.  Another  way  in  which  the  mves- 
Ufatlon  could  have  provided  effective  am- 
munition acalnat  the  administration  was 
through  hitherto  undlactoeed  evidences  of 
tzcaaon  or  blunder  In  pre- 1950  policy  In 
Clilna  But  It  became  apparent  that  no 
such  evidaaca  waa  being  extracted. 

Ik  la  no  wonder  that  the  antladmlnlatra- 
tlon  Senators  are  now  surveying  the  resulta 
to  date  with  little  anthualasm.  But  that 
this  would  be  the  probable  outcome  was 
sensed  by  the  more  thoughtful  Republican 
spokeaman  before  the  Investigation  opened 
Ita  first  saaainn  It  required  no  high  art  of 
dlvtnatton  to  be  doubtful  whether  General 
UacArthur  cookl  bring  against  the  adminis- 
tration the  propoaala  of  conalstent  and  vi- 
able alternative  coiu'sea  which  could  alone 
have  suoCaliMd  the  assault  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical, long-term  policy.  It  was  those  many 
Republican  Icadera.  both  In  the  Senate  and 
outside  It.  wbo  have  refxised  to  Identify  the 
party  with  auch  an  lU-fated  enterprise  who 
hara  renderad  the  real  service  both  to  the 
p2ty  and  to  the  country. 


TW  UUtk  tf  laialiM  m  Um  FanMr 


KZTENSICW  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

or  Nvw  TCaK 

W  THB  HOUBI  OP  REPHXSENTATTV^S 

Hidav.Jum22.19Sl 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
UDCter  lemve  to  extend  my  remarks,  here- 
tofore graated.  I  am  including  some 
rather  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  in- 
fiatkm  as  it  afTects  the  farmer. 

The  administration  has  been  expand - 
Inc  the  currency,  devaluing  the  currency. 
and  dotnc  erenrthing  possible  to  brin? 
about  inflation.  Now  it  has  it.  President 
Truman  Is  trying  to  blame  all  classes  of 
peoirie  and  wants  to  put  controls  on 
efcijbodj  except  upon  his  own  spending 
and  wasteful  program. 

The  time  has  come  to  be  realistic  In 
evaluattiv  the  causes  of  inflation.  The 
pnqiaganda  tat  the  necessity  of  controls 
and  ttdl-badcs  and  other  suggestitHis  to 
eoi^rol  inflatkm  is  stupid  and  has  no 
relatiooihip  to  the  real  reasons  for  the 
dtfBcttltlea  which  twftatwm  oow  presents 

tooar  neonle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  fanner  has 
been  and  la  one  of  the  most  ctmsistent 
acitaton  for  inflationary  currency  poU- 
etea.  and  yet  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
cooatetent  victims  of  inflatkm.  Bis  at- 
titude has  been  largely  determined  by 
the  faet  tbai  be  is  a  long-term  debtor 
and  bt  btflevci  tt  to  be  to  his  particular 
intoHis  Ibsl  ttMK  debts  be  diacbarged 
of  leiP  value  than  those  he 
ai  Hie  time  the  debt  was  con- 


tracted. Thus  If  the  mortgaKe  on  hl.s 
farm  was  placed  In  dollars  worth  10,000 
b'jshels  of  wheat,  he  wants  to  pay  u  off 
m  dollars  realized  from  the  .sale  of  let 
us  say  8.000  or  5.000  bushels  of  wheat 
In  short,  he  wants  a  steadily  rising  price 
level  for  the  sale  of  hi.s  commodities,  or 
conversely  a  steadily  falling  level  m  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and  this 
is  prtJduced  only  through  inflation 

Now  It  is  not  contended  that  a  rl.sin.: 
price  level  is  necessarily  an  omen  of  dis- 
aster.    If  it  is  brought  about  through  ex- 
pansion of  the  real  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  temporary  point  of  sup- 
ply it  can  justly  be  labeled  prospentv 
Such  a  situation  prevailed  almost  con- 
tinuously  between   1896   and   1914      If 
however,  w^e  have  a  wide  currency  and 
cred-t    expansion    to    the    point    ulure 
goods,  securities,  and  other  InstrumT.-. 
are  purchased  not  for  legitimate  need. 
but  for  future  resale  on  a  risin«  ma:k*  t 
an  inflationary  boom  of  a   specu'.at.v' 
character  is  brought  about,  which  eiid-, 
in  a  crash.    This  situation  occurred  be- 
tween 1923  and  1929.    An  inflation  of  thi.s 
type  is  bad  enough,  as  those  who  passed 
through  the  depression  will  realize,  b.r 
there   is  yet   a   far   more   senou.s   type 
of    inflation    occurnns    when    private 
credit  expansion  is  stimulated  by   uii- 
sound    financial   and   currency    pohcie.s 
on  the  part  of  the  Government      This 
may  lead  to  utter  disaster  as  in  the  ca.se 
of  postwar  Germany,  or  to  the  ver^e  of 
disaster  as  in  the  case  of  postwar  France 
And  yet  for  reasons  heretofore  mven. 
the  farmer  has  usually  supported  every 
inflationary  device  which  by   artificial 
means  would  cheapen  money  and  thus 
force  up  the  price  level.    The  populist 
aRltation    of    the    eighties    and    earlv 
nineties  besides   a   preoccupation  with 
the    eradication    of    legitimate    abuses. 
agitated  ceaselessly   for   a   soft   money 
policy  characterized   by   further   eml.s- 
sions  of  greenbacks  and  by  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  currency  base  to  include  silver 
in  fixed  proportion  to  gold.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  Congress  had  elimi- 
nated  silver   from   the   currency   ba.se 
during  Grant's  administration,  this  art 
being  referred  to  by  populists  and  their 
allies  as  the  "crime  of  "73. "    Thi.s  popu- 
list revolt  culminated   in  Bryan's   1896 
campaign  which  revolved  about  the  cur- 
rency issue  of  bimetallism 

Approximately  from  the  time  of  Mc- 
Kinlcy"s  first  election,  which  was  on  a 
sound-money  platform,  through  1914. 
there  was  a  gradually  rising  price  1*  vt  l. 
and.  in  consequence,  there  was  little  a^- 
tation  on  the  part  of  farmers  m  favor  of 
Government  policies  which  would  fur- 
ther cheapen  money  It  was.  mdetd. 
during  the  period  between  1900  and  1914 
that  a  truly  prosperous  balance  was  at- 
tained between  agriculture  and  industry. 
which  meant,  in  effect,  the  prospi^nty  of 
both. 

Then  came  the  World  War.  and  this 
period — 1914  to  1920 — was  one  of  the 
most  disrupting  experiences  ever  suf- 
fered by  American  agriculture.  The  rea- 
son is  that  a  tremendous  inflation  was 
produced  which  in  the  space  of  7  years 
drove  the  index  of  farm  prices  up  121 
percent  Under  this  presumably  bene- 
ficlent  dispensation,  a  tremendous  ex- 
pansion in  agricultural  acreage  and  a 


le.s.ser  expan.'^ion  in  agricultural  pro<luc- 
tion  occurred  Wheat  acreage,  for  in- 
stance had  bv  1919  increased  nearly  47 
percer.t  over  "the  1910  to  1914  aveia«e. 
and  tobacco  acreage  had  Increised 
nearly  53  percent  Much  of  this  new 
land  v.as  bought  at  top  prices  and  on 
mort;  ai4e.  with  the  result  that  by  1920 
farm*  rs  were  carrying  a  top-heavy  load 
of  mor*.  ,ii:,'e  debt  amounting  to  $7,357.- 
000  i"00  .1-^  aiiainst  $3,320,000,000  in  1910. 
or  an  mciea.se  of  137  percent  In  10  years. 
In  thi-b  same  period,  too,  the  interest 
rharues  on  this  debt  had  increased  :rom 
$J2.5  O'^O  000  to  $5.50.000.000. 

Th'  n    came    the    Inevitable   defl:  tion 
Tlu'  A.irtime  demand  for  American  azri- 
cuitural  products  fell  rapidly  a.s  foreign 
nations  turn'-d  once  more  to  agncu  tural 
pursrits.  and  prices  for  farm  products 
fell  an  averaije  of  nearly  50  percent.    The 
Am:  lean   farmer,   as   previou-sly   noted. 
,n  the  expectation  of  continually    "ismg 
P'-ices    had  iireatly  expanded  his  acre- 
a-;.'      He   had   bought  much   addi  lonal 
land— a  con.siderable  amount  of  it  mar- 
ginal- and  In  so  doing  he  had  pil?d  up 
.1   v,:i.>t   increase  in  mortgage  debt   at  a 
time   when  farm  prices  were  hig!i  and 
uiAK  -Aould  have  to  begin  paying  it  off 
when   farm  prices  were  much   reiuced. 
Thus,    a    .S  10.000   mortgage    could    have 
been  riischarvied  in  1920  by  the  sale  of 
3  000  bushel.s  of  wheat,  but  a  yea    later 
It  would  have  required  the  sale  of  nearly 
tv.ice  'hat  amount. 

The  whole  story  of  the  twenties,  there- 
fore, insofar  as  it  relates  to  auric  ilture. 
is  of  rhe  farmer's  attempt  with  t.^e  aid 
of  con.^tructive  measures  by  Repi  blican 
adm;nistrations   to   get   out   of    t.^e   pit 
which  he  had  dug  for  himself  dur  ng  the 
Wor.d  War  inflationary  period.     Before 
he  had  quite  succeeded  in  doing  si .  how- 
ever   the  world-wide  economic  (lepres- 
non  drove  farm  prices  down  to  new  low 
levels     Finally  in  1933  we  find  h:m  agi- 
tating once  more  for  inflationary  ievices 
by  which  the  price  level  mi2ht  be  raised. 
The  less  harmful  of  these,  though  harm- 
ful enoui^h.  were  for  the  most  p:  n  em- 
bodird  in  the  Thomas  inflation  amend- 
ment   to    the    Ai^ncultural    Adjistment 
Act— May   12.   1933.  Porty-eightli  Stat- 
utes at  LiArge,  page  32. 

NoA-  the  example  just  cited  c  )ncerns 
an  mf.ationary  situation  brought  about 
bv  a  -.vorld-wide  cataclysm,  rather  than 
by  th<  espousal  of  unsound  fiscal  or  cur- 
rency policies  by  an  individua".  zovern- 
m*  nt  Had  this  latter  happened,  condi- 
tion.- minht  have  become  muct  worse, 
lead.ng  to  loss  of  confidence  in  'jovern- 
mt  nt  credit  and  repudiation  of  he  cur- 
rePiOy  which  reduces  its  poi  chasing 
po-.vtr  to  virtually  nothing, 

THF    FARMERS    VNOLU    ClTItMAN    INTI  .ATION 

Under  conditions  of  this  cl  aracter, 
such  as  prevailed  during  Germany's  un- 
controlled postwar  inflation  of  1922-23. 
the  farmer,  while  he  had  cer  ain  ad- 
vantages over  thase  depending  on  fixed 
incomes,  nevertheless  fared  ve  y  badly 
indeed  He  could  to  be  sure  rece  .ve  large 
sum.s  fwr  the  sale  of  his  farm  ;  roducts. 
Thtre  is  a  record  for  example  if  a  sack 
of  potatoes  bringing  120,00  ).000,000 
marks  at  the  height  of  the  German  in- 
flation, but  the  currency  was  so  de- 
precated  that   the  proceeds  of  a  few 
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days  later  would  scarcely  pay  for  the 
sack  in  which  the  potatoes  were  en- 
clo&ed.  Farm  mortgages  likewise  could 
be  paid  off  in  depreciated  currency,  but 
on  the  other  hand  taxes  on  farm  prop- 
erty were  raised  to  many  hundred  times 
the  original  figures  In  short,  whatever 
increase  m  the  price  of  the  products  he 
could  sell  were  more  than  canceled  by 
the  prices  of  those  thmgs  the  farmer  had 
to  buy  to  keep  his  farm  and  family  going. 
Only  m  the  matter  of  food  raised  for  his 
own  consumption  was  his  condition  any 
better  than  tho'e  of  the  city  dweller, 
and  in  many  cases  the  farmer  had  to  sell 
nece  sary  subsistence  to  meet  .some  pres- 
Six.i:  obligation.  In  all  too  many  cases 
the  farm  it--eif  was  taken  from  him  to 
sat.ify  tax  claims 

THs   i^Esr>T  srrr.ATicx 

•■^t  the  present  tane  there  are  nearly 
7  OOC  000  farms  in  the  United  States  the 
ac::v.".;es  of  which  give  support  to  more 
than  31.000.000  people.  The  New  Deal 
has  sought  tjy  inflationary  financial 
mea-^ires  to  raise  the  level  of  farm 
pric'5.  These  were  contained  essentially 
in  the  Thomas  amendment  to  which  I 
ha\e  already  referred,  which  established 
the  highly  inflationary  device  of  dollar 
devaluation,  and  the  issuance  at  Execu- 
tive discretion  of  $3,000,000,000  m  green- 
ba?k  and  $3,000,000,000  in  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  In  addition,  a  silver  pur- 
chase program  was  inaugurated  which 
may  contribute  indirectly  to  inflation. 
If  severe  inflation  comes  whether  as  a 
result  of  further  currency  tinkering  or  as 
a  resul*:  of  deficit  financing  or  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  the  farmer  may  re- 
joice for  a  while  in  the  skyrocketing  of 
prices  for  his  farm  products,  but  in  the 
end  he  will  lose,  for  everybody  loses 
eventually  by  inflatioa 


TrnmaB  and  Onr  Air  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTATITES 

Friday,  June  22.  1951 

Mr  BENDER  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  nmning  from  Acheson 
to  H;.S5  to  Maragon  to  Ewing  why  Mr. 
Truman  should  be  retired  to  Missouri 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  but  if  you 
were  still  undecided,  the  testimony  of 
Gen  Hoyt  Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Umted  States  Air  Force,  before  the 
Senate  committee  during  the  past  week 
should  lie  the  clincher.  This  is  the  flrst 
time  that  General  Vandenberg  has  pub- 
licly stated  his  belief  that  Uncle  Sam 
today  is  flying  a  "shoestring"  air  force. 

To  appreciate  the  backgroimd  of  this 
statement,  we  must  recall  that  the 
Eighty- first  Congress  approved  a  58- 
grcup  Air  Force  and  appropriated  the 
money  for  it.  only  to  find  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man refused  to  spend  $643,000,000  of  the 
funds  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  He  in- 
sisted upon  substituting  his  own  judg- 
ment of  our  air  needs  for  the  views  of 
the  Congress  based  upon  the  testimony 
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of  air  experts.  We  are  now  told  that 
both  General  Vandenberg  and  then  Sec- 
retary of  Air  SttLart  Symington  protested 
to  Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson  and 
were  permitted  to  take  their  case  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  Mr.  Truman 
refused  to  budge,  and  the  Nation  learned 
nothing  about  the  situation  whatever. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  MacArthur  in- 
vestigation, we  should  still  know  nothing 
of  the  serious  protests  made  against  the 
Presidents  arbitrary  act  in  cutung  down 
the  Air  Force  against  the  wishes  of 
Congress. 

Today,  we  have  an  army  fighting  iri 
Korea  Who  can  say  that  the  failure  to 
LLse  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  air  strength  has  not  jeopardized  their 
success — and  their  lives?  The  record 
condemns  Mr,  Truman.  We  must  not 
forget  it. 


State    Departsest    Copies     Totalitarian 
Teckai^ocs  of  False  Propaf  aaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCOXSLN 

DJ  THE  HOtJSS  OP  RSPRESEsTATIVES 

Frid/iy.June  22.  1951 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  strangely  the  Amerxan  people 
have  become  only  mildly  disturbed  over 
Dean  Achesons  attempts  to  deceive  the 
entire  world  with  regard  to  the  Umted 
Slates  Government's  official  estimate  of 
the  value  of  Formosa.  Achesons  pur- 
pose, apparently,  was  to  cieceive  the 
masters  in  the  Kremlin.  To  attain  this 
end.  he  tried  to  justify  tl^.e  immoral 
means  he  used.  He  tried  tc  justify  lying 
to  the  American  people  in  or  iev  that  his 
deception  of  the  Kremlin  wo  aid  be  more 
complete,  but  not  only  ti".at.  he  at- 
tempted to  justify  lying  to  his  own  State 
Department  employees  so  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  a  leak  to  the 
Krem.lin  of  the  United  State;  real  \^ews. 

What  company,  what  society,  what  or- 
ganization, or  what  department  of  the 
Government  can  ever  hope  to  succeed 
in  its  aims  when  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  company  or  department  lies  to  the 
individual  under  his  direction?  What 
happens  to  morals  and  efficiency  where 
an  individual  employee  is  unable  to  tell 
when  his  employer  is  lying  and  when  he 
is  telling  the  truth? 

How  can  any  American  know  and  how 
can  any  employee  of  the  S'.ate  Etepart- 
ment  know  which  of  the  directives  from 
Acheson's  office  are  true  ard  which  are 
false,  since  Mr.  Acheson  jusriSes  lying  to 
his  own  employees  when  exiJedient? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its  edi- 
torial of  June  15,  1951.  has  done  a  great 
service  in  pointing  out  the  error  of  the 
position  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

I  include  herewith  the  editorial: 

RiTirw   Am   Om-ooK — The    lux   Must   Bs 

Total 
There    Is    considerable    dis<:usBion    aa    to 
whether  the  American  propatunda  agenciea 
ought  to  be  part  of  the  State  Department  or 
under  supcrrtsicn  oX  some  otaer  agency. 


The  point  ts  not  a  nev  on?,  but  tt  bat  b«en 
considerably  aharpened  by  the  revelattcn 
that  the  State  Department  Instructed  Its 
propaganda  arm  to  mtnlmtae  tlie  contem- 
plated faU  of  Formoaa  to  the  Chlnen*  Com- 
munists, although  Secretary  Acheson  new 
says  that  poUcywtse  the  I>epartment  always 
regarded  such  a  development  quite  serlcusly, 
as  did  the  mllitarT  leaders. 

We  suggest  that  this  question  goes  a  gvOd 
des!  deeper  than  who  should  have  chare*  cf 
propaganda "  scttnties  It  raises  seri:?us 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  United  States  can 
en^are  in  such  srtiTities  at  all  and  remala 
the  Iclnd  of  a  country  we  think  most  cf  tta 
inhabitants  want  it  to  fc«. 

The  most  serious  objection  t.o  the  Formosa 
propriganda  order  was  that  It  was  immoral. 
It  ws.a  a  piece  of  the  vcrr  thing  tor  which 
Hitler  ar.d  Sxalm  we.-e  and  are  rlgMly  con- 
demned 

Ar.other  obJe>rtlon  ts  that  In  attemptins?  to 
deceive  the  r«t  of  the  world,  it  b«^ame  r«r- 
essirr  to  misrepresent  to  the  Ami«ncan  peo- 
ple' The  leas  o!  Formo&a  could  not  be  a 
casual  matter  m  Japan.  France,  or  Iran  and 
a  very  senous  matter  In  the  United  States 

I!  propaganda  lies  are  to  be  broadcast,  the 
lie  must  be  total.  It  cannot  be  otherwise, 
any  more  than  you  can  darken  a  rc»m  If 
ycu  ie:  the  sunll4;hl  slJi  In  eTen  through  a 
keyhole  That  is  why  lylrig  propaganda  is  an 
injstrumen".  so  easy  for  th-  totaiitarlan  ruiera 
to  use  That  they  should  eren  be  concerned 
ab.'.ut  lying  to  their  own  people  would  strike 
them  as  !udlcrr,us. 

Very  well  then  let  us  hare  truthftil  propa- 
ganda That  was  premised  when  propaganda 
activities  were  undertaken  It  waa  prom.ised 
by  the  Office  cf  War  Infcrmaticn.  It  was 
avowed  by  the  State  Department 

By  ail  means  propaganda  tc'-iTlties  ought 
to  be  removed  from  the  Stale  Department. 
That  agency  ought  to  have  the  utmcwt  con- 
fidence erf  Congress,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  otlier  nations  with  which  It 
deals  There  ought  ne^er  to  be  any  need  to 
consider  whether  It  speaks  as  a  propagandist. 

But  the  removal  of  propaganda  from  the 
State  Department  will  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  all  propaganda 
activities  Those  dangers  are  there  We 
know  that  in  cne  case  they  resulted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mislead  the  very  people  whom  they 
were  supposed  to  serve.  Very  probably  that 
case  does  not  stand  alone. 

Very  many  people  believe  that  In  the  jM-ea- 
ent  world  situation  propaganda  is  a  useful 
and  necessary  activity.  We  think  those  peo- 
ple ought  also  to  recognize  its  dangers  and 
tell  us  more  how  to  arotd  them. 


FreeiUmi's  Voice  Mast  Ef cdrrelj  Pkrct 
the  IrwCwtak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  TOiK 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRESESTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1951 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  prob- 
lem in  the  defeat  of  communism  is  to 
seize  the  initiative  not  only  miUtartly 
and  econondcally  but  also  ideologically 
by  telling  tiie  peoples  of  the  world  and 
our  own  people  the  truth  about  what 
we  are  domg.  We  must  therefore  great- 
ly expand  our  information  media  reach- 
ing the  Soviet  bloc  peoples.  It  seems 
anomalous  that  the  country  which  has 
pnxiuced  such  gifted  geniuses  at  selling 
everything    from   toothpaste    to    whole 
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fftctorles  ind  has  the  most  colorful  biH- 
boards.  the  best  advertiilni.  and  tJve 
mod  mjt'itf^*"f  radio  programs  in  Cn^e 
world  abmakl  kX  be  doing  an  even  bcUer 
job  when  tt  cooes  to  telling  the  people 
of  tbe  world  tbe  truth  about  America,  its 
people.  Its  mr^trxA.  and  t«  policy.  If  tt 
taies  twice  ^he  money  we  are  spending 
every  year  row  on  Voice  of  America  and 
similar  ac  Jvlties.  we  should  spend  it  iind 
if  we  wed  to  draft  our  best  advertLMng 
and  public  reiatiODS  jffains  we  should 
draft  them  for  the  purpose.  A  real  of- 
fensive on  the  front  of  infomation  and 
rd^xstkna  is  tew  overdue. 

Appended  Is  an  article  Ircan  the  June 
2  1951.  isroe  of  ti^e  New  York  WcrW- 
Tel^lTTam  and  Sun  by  the  disunguv:ihed 
comspoDdeat.  Roger  W.  Stuart,  detail- 
ing Cie  work  and  accompiishments  of 
the  Voice  erf  Araerica  in  this  effort  to 
brinjf  freedom's  story  to  the  ensiared 
peopks  bdund  the  Iron  curtain ; 

mx    Jmam    OcasMsm — Wo«d 
amKnra   Thaaas   n*    Sovur 
Jamio?*s  Bttobts 

(By  Rogw  3w»rt» 

WAaKOWTOO.  June  2 —Uncle  Sam  s  word- 
bomta  •«  hltU&c  then  targets  beliind  Uie 
traa  cttrtaln.  ^    .  _,     , 

Wimhtr  thete  ralssi:«  la  Uj«  ideological 
war— Vote*  ol  /Mnf^^^  t>roatlcasta— sre  as 
e3«eUv«  ai  tbey  ought  to  be.  la  dcbc  table. 
Certainly  CongrwB  U  dlTtded  on  the  tarae. 
But  thayla  grtting  through  deaplU  trirnen- 
doui  eflorU  bj  Bunto  and  the  satellite  coun- 
xnmt  to  jUB  our  prograBis. 

ApooxtBatelj  30  percent  o*  the  broad - 
^^tm  imaTTiTt  to  Ruaata  now  are  h»ird  In 
tlM  Moaeow-LMiingrad  are&.  afxar^ng  to  the 
autt  Dtpartjmeat.  while  in  the  reel  of  the 
iraa  orteiua  belt  no  taaa  than  80  percent 
ai*  raeatvad.  (Buasla.  incidentally,  haa  an 
MlliTMTai  j.tffi>0«>  radio  receivers  equipped 
t<M  atovi  wave.  The  othar  iron  cxirtain  coun- 
mHii— ilTj  have  an  additional  3;33O.0OO 

I) 

now  agree  that  the  pixigrama. 
^B«»rt  to  iron  curtain  countries 

at  to  othfr  areaa.  such  a»  South 

Amerlea  and  Waatem  Buropc.  are  improvUig 
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which  coat  Amartcan  tax- 

_  I3ft.oa0.000  a  f««r,  would  mean 
ttttte'u  iha' wrong  kind  oT  pwpl*  were  to 
worm  their  way  Into  cperationa  of  the  Voice 
of  Ansertca.  Fcr  ■ut<feirt»««.  ihould  they 
KntiMW  manage  to  gain  control  of  either 
ttoa  as^  wrttlng  or  taroadeaAting  phasea  of 
VOA,  could  prevent  Ita  ever  doing  an  effectire 
joto  ta  the  Idenfcigtral  batUe  against  com- 


Tfae  NMlt  to  Ukat.  unlike  Mne  State  De- 
partnaot  paraonnel.  every  one  at  the  more 
than  ajOOO  employees  cr-ncected  with  the 
Voioe  ara  Utf  fiftnd  by  the  rSL  Oongrces. 
In  aattm*  up  the  progiam.  made  tt  part  of 
the  law  that  the  Department  own  security 
ilmis  wokM  Bot  be  aeeeptaUa. 

The  rW  toveatlgatinna.  moreover,  arc  the 
ftril.flald  variety— the  imfivldual  subjected 
to  tt  to  iibei  U(t  m  thoroughly  m  poaalbie 


the  ptoessa  takaa  montha  to 

Ttda   oocaaioeally   annoy*   VOA 

to  pot  dartatn  othcr- 

on  tb»  payroO.    Kven 

to  allowed  to  go  to  woriE  watu  the 


to^ 


of  State  fr-r  per»ontip1  But  iJint  ,  m^ 
jTaac*  where  1  went  yield  an  inch  Th-  Uw 
say»  they  mu«t  be  cle»rfd  flrst.  and  t:-.*;  » 
that.  ■ 

How  do  we  kn  w  -ivat  th"  Vt  toe  Ls  .rvAni 
through  to  the  Rwis?  Wh.it  makes  !'  i.K>sM- 
ble.  since  the  Soviet  pr,lut,-»  .viiy'v:-..;.^  1U.» 
Hco;-er  raUngs  <i  tUrc  t  w- rU  :r<.  m  ..>'-e.-.tr>. 
to   arrive   at   pence." -..'Vi^eh' 

Thi'  wsy  it'«  d'^'Ae  \s  ^n  tr.fpres*;r.K   -'-'  rv 
on;?  »   few  dets!!.*  or  which  c:.r.  b«-  r*  .e.i>-I 
for  wcur'.ty  res«~«i»'» 

But  first.  It  U  ><>caU-M?  «.-  d^  K:  w  !  r  .v 
rer-H.n:y  :h.it  n  i,i--"  :;',im:,-- r  :  .ab;u:at»'.l 
people  are  afc>  to  hear  c  ur  :r  pag  in■..a-^d''- 
sl^ned  to  c»;unf'rat-t  the  '.ies  iiid  di'-'  rtlons 
hiniied  out  bv  W  .sf.;*  -tha:  Die  in  .UKtir.i- 
tloD  Of  a  new  d^-.v  i.S-r-.:naie  broa>.CA*.t  -.o 
Russian  Gfort-^a.  .!  ''■>■'  ci.iys  .:4'  ,  '*■  -■  :n-'.  Iv 
more  than  a  merr  CiT'^'.ire 

Oei-VC13.  ..-f  f./.r--"  1:<  '^*  Mr-,  hp;'-? 
Stalin.  Fit  t^ar  :■:•<■:'.  :'  ■'■■'■>  ■  Tiv.d-rfrl 
desirable  to  iauncu  the  nt^4(  pr  -;-■■  >  "h 
mere  th.ir.  u.'-u.i:  tt;.:..'e  ;  •■.-  ..  v;'-..Ufd 
j:eT-srjiiai  assurance  ty  i*crt..r  of  Suite 
Dran  Acheson  that  tiie  Vrice  h«-n.- -"forth 
•wi!'.  bruig  >ou  In  >  )ur  ;ai.iu.ge  ihe  tru:."! 
w^.'c.^  The  C  mrru:  ;-'->  ff.ir  .  rd  try  to  keep 
from  T  ::;  We  *h;r.;  -iW  y  u  •-.-.Ht  eoes  on  lu 
the  wjrid  at  large.  lncludi:ig  the  cgsressive 
mi!it>r:s-!c  -ctions  m  th-^  n.in-.s  ^.f  peace 
lor  wh:rh  the  Cvmmur.ist  leaders  are 
responsible." 

A  TGUCHrS  VQicr 
In  sho.'t  the  GeorgiaxLs  aiH  ge:  the  same 
thin?  that  millions  of  listeners  in  mere  than 
SO  cunt.-les  n<)w  are  i^etung — a  newer, 
tougher,  b:;!der  kir.d  ■':■{  me^sAje  th:.n  the 
p)eaches- and -cream  bror.dca$Ls  that  used  to 
make  VOA  the  laughing  stock  of  pn  :esslonal 
propagandists. 

The  progr^'.ms  couatantly  are  becoming 
more  vigorous  in  their  attacits  ou  com- 
munism, mere  stanch  in  deieuae  uf  dem(x- 
racy.  Por  the  pecp'.e  of  the  captive  states 
In  particular,  the  broadcasts  are  cie'^igneti  to 
expose  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  overlord?h:p 
while  assuring  the  people  that  America  Is 
tlieir  friend.  Or.  as  Poy  D  Kohler.  Chlei 
of  the  Division  of  International  icformation. 
recently  put  it. 

"We  try  to  giTe  them  the  assurance  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  and  wiil  not  forget. 
We  try  to  sustain  their  hope  for  ev-'ntual 
freedom  and  encourage  their  continued  hfjs- 
tility  tcward  and  their  retistance  of  'heir 
of^esscra.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  avoid 
arousing  their  hopes  unduly  and  thus  disil- 
lusioning them.  We  m'ost  avoid  invitln? 
them  to  commit  stiiclde  by  premature  rebel- 
lion.   It  la  a  fine  line  to  draw  ' 

ASSBSSING    .\UDIXNCXS 

As  for  assessing  the  size  of  the  audiei.ces 
reached  by  the  Voice,  there  s  no  trouble  at 
all  in  tiie  free  countries,  many  of  which  h.d\e 
begun  to  pick  up  our  programs  tor  rebroad- 
cast  to  their  own  people  over  their  cwn  uet- 
works. 

It  U  an  established  fact,  for  example  that 
In  Prance.  wh«e  VOA  programs  are  rebr-ad- 
cast  over  the  French  domestic  network,  the 
audience  steadily  is  increasing^  As  of  now.  24 
percent  of  the  adult  population,  or  7.000,000 
persona,  are  at  least  occaaionai  listeners  tu 
the  Voice.  On  a  weekday  VOA  can  count 
on  an  audience  of  at  least  i.000,000  French, 
on  Sundays,  3,000,000. 

In  Sweden,  where  the  Voice  still  is  heard 
oaily  in  Ifirg't^h  «we"ll  soon  be  broadcasting 
tn  Bwedlali.  as  well  as  in  40  other  languages  \ . 
surveys  have  dlacloeed  that  15  percent  of  the 
total  population — or  700.000  individuals — oc- 
eaalonally  are  reached.  The  regular  audl- 
enee  approximates  100.000. 

In  the  American  eone  of  Germany  the 
ngniar    dally    audience    totals    more    than 

g4K».ooa 


S  t  srtH'S  in  nress  where  standarc!  methods 
Mt\-.  ,nput;:ia  the  number  of  list,  ners  can 
r>e  cm;  loyfd  NUurally.  It's  much  rn.re  dlf- 
•      !!■    !(!   estimate    tne   size   uf   auc  lences   in 

t'l.e  .-:..,-  ifi  U'.ujM  Ji,.-.d  in  other  Co  nr.vanist- 
.,1  ■Ti.!i..;<;d  .;  u-.triss.  Yet  evidcnc<  has  been 
[■  -;<-!■■!!  s:.-vly  a-id  painfully.  ■;  hich  has 
..,.!ivirrrrl  Ai-.frlcan  <  fflcla!'?  that  the  '-•:n- 
«tai!t  effort  t»  reach  the  ears  of  people  In 
•h'-p  roiinlrlrs  Is  paving  off 

1  i.e  Russia  itself.  The  Voice  nrst 
Auni'i.'J  ;iie  daily  broadcasts  in  liussian  m 
K-t;ruarv  .-J-il.  Then  It  was  not  hAi-1  lor 
•::  E::iJfU-'fy  U\  Mi  sc  .w  to  iiiicc  tain  'hat 
■j-p  r-dd  .i  r;  -vjlnr  listening  a'ldienc;  'J  .I'x/Ut 
10   '  ■'<'  C'/V' 

In  ,\:>rll  \M9  the  Kremlin  kei?f  n  't.«  -erl- 
;,  . T  rts  !■  •  negrte  cur  eflforts  1  y  starting 
I  irr.\  jammms  campalgii.  Since  tii' :.  it 
.1,1.-  i.f-  ;.  ioUk.:h  work  Tryinc  to  e»  in-idie  the 
number  of  Usteuers  Nevertheles  .  It  can  be 
d.-ne  ^Ith  a  fair  doifre?  of  a-  rurr-y  bv  ,  if- 
:  t  :'i  tTTo  tpffther— -one  "'f  the  '  :-A-<is" 

Leu  a  e-,  .ce.--   e  inadvertantly  supi  hed  by  the 
RusK.d,n-toi;'r  Jiied  press  itself. 

THt   1ED6    nCHT  BACK 

LtiiC    year     for    example,   a   Soviet    jiii.nAl 

ra.-ned  an     rticle  which  began.   "The  Voice 

.1    Am>ric^t'     To    millions    of    Soviet    people 

these   words  have   become  synon  .mou.s  with 

ly;".f;  ar.d  prcvucatioual  fictions.' 

Tr.e  ariiclp  was  Intended,  of  cotirse.  to 
rid.ruie  our  efforts  But  It  sered  to  con- 
firm the  twlief  of  VOA  officials  11- at  the  Rus- 
sian audience  at  least  could  l>e  counted  In 
miuions  This  dovetailed  with  Dther  Infor- 
mainn  they'd  received,  some  of  It  from 
-<  urces  that  cannot  now  be  disclosed.  It  is 
r.iii;hly  reliable. 

Moreover,  the  Russians  corstantly  are 
5tenpin(?  ud  their  efforts  to  Jam  VOA  broad- 
^:asts.  They  are  using  $30,6oO.COO  worth  of 
equipment,  consisting  of  more  tian  250  sky- 
way jamming  transmitters  and  in  estimated 
1  .OOt)  ground  wave  operating  sys  ems,  to  pre- 
vent  our  programs  being  tieard  wittiin  Russia. 
and  they're  spending  about  (.10.000. COO  a 
vear  to  ke^p  these  unit«  going  Obviously. 
thev  would  not  be  doing  all  thlt ,  our  experts 
aT2\i<-'.  unless  we  were  getting  tl rouph 
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Bit:-SiBe  Wateradon  Froa   Arizooa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURIK)CK 

or  AaizoNA 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSE  n"ATTVFS 

Friday,  June  22, 1951 

Mr.    MURDOCK.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  was  given  a  surprise  and  a 
treat  for  a  few  minutes  this  morning 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Bouse  at  11. 
The  committee  was  winding  up  its  hear- 
ings on  certain  new  feature,    of  water 
development,  having  witnesse;  from  the 
.Agriculture    Department    gi\ing    their 
concluding  statements  urging  more  ex- 
perimental  work   in  the   utilization   of 
water.     It  occurred  to  me  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  an  illustration  of 
some  current  experimental  WDrk  in  my 
v.tlley  would  be  in  order.     Accordingly, 
I  invited  the  committee  anc    the  wit- 
nesses to  partake  of  a  uniqie  '"svater- 
melon  bust"  using  the  newly  developed 
midget  melons  directly  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun  in  Arizona. 

Howard  J.  Smith.  execuUv«  secretary 
of  the  Arizona  Project  Association,  bad 


just  sent  me  for  the  committee  five 
crates  of  these  miniatiue  watermelons 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  committe*;  by  way  of  giv- 
ing point  and  explanation  to  Reg  Man- 
ning's appropriate  cartoon  entitled  "Has 
Congress  Been  Told?"  The  cartoon  pic- 
tures Manning's  famous  character  Uno 
Who.  as  saying.  "The  water  shortage 
mu-st  be  even  worse  in  Arizona  than  I 
realized."  Uno  Who  was  astonished  at 
watermelons  about  the  size  of  canta- 
loupes being  displayed  in  a  store.  The 
members  of  the  committee  were  as  as- 
tonished as  Uno  Who  upon  se^g  the 
bite-size  melons  cut  in  half  and  spread 
before  them. 

Aside  from  the  chuckle  which  I  had 
hoped  the  members  would  get  from  this 
dwarfish  watermelon  bust  I  wanted  to 
impress  the  committee  eventually  with 
several  very  significant  lacts  concerning 
agriculture  in  the  "Valley  of  the  Sun.  one 
of  which  is  that  individual  experimenta- 
tion under  private  enterprise  is  develop- 
ing new  products  with  powerful  appeal 
to  the  American  public. 

The  full  story  of  this  novel  production 
now  in  its  experimental  stages  cannot  be 
told  here  but  it  was  apparent  that  the 
midget  melons  were  not  only  worth  a 
chuckle  in  connection  with  the  cartoon 
but  that  they  satisfied  more  than  a  sense 
of  humor,  for  they  have  a  distinctive 
appeal  aside  from  their  novelty.  All 
melons  served  were  produced  by  the  sun 
and  soil  of  Arizona,  capable  of  growing 
more  than  one  crop  annually  of  th'5 
quick-growing  variety. 


PUyiof  at  RelifioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  should 
like  to  iixsert  in  the  Record  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  Frank  Halliday  Ferris,  former  pas- 
tor of  the  Fairmount  Presbyterian 
Church.  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Plating  at  RrLidCN 

(Sermon  by  Rev.  Frank  HalUday  Ferris) 

Once  I  asked  a  woman  the  religious  status 
of  two  members  of  her  family.  "They  are 
Presbyterians."  she  answered,  ''but  they 
don  t  work  at  it."  It  reminded  nrje  of  the 
prim  and  mordant  irony  with  which  Samuel 
Butler  in  The  Way  of  AU  Fleeh  characterizes 
the  religious  status  of  the  society  he  depicts, 
"They  would  have  been  equally  horrified  at 
hearing  the  Christian  religion  doubted  or 
seeing  it  practiced";  oi  the  English  squire 
cf  whom  it  was  said,  "He  was  not  at  all  In- 
terested In  religion,  but  In  all  other  respects 
was  a  consistent  Protestant ";  ren^nded  me 
tix)  cf  Jestis'  comment  on  the  men  of  his 
day  (Matthew  11:16.  17):  "To  what  shall  I 
liken  this  generation?  It  is  like  children 
that  sit  In  the  market  place  and  call  to  their 
playmates.  *we  piped  to  you,  and  you  did  not 
dance;  we  wailed,  and  you  did  not  mourn'." 

That  is,  he  charges  them  with  pla3ring  at 
religion  instead  of  working  at  It,  taking  tt 
sertoxisly.  "I^e  Indictment  comes  with  the 
more  force  because   It  Immediately   follows 


Jestis'  glowing  tribute  to  John  a  man  who 
did  not  play  at  religion  but  worked  at  It 
with  might  and  main  and  by  liis  work  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  coming  of  one  mightier 
than  he. 

I  believe  that  If  Jesus  shotdd  rettim  to 
earth.  He  would  bring  the  sane  acciisatlon 
against  tis:  "To  what  shall  I  liken  this  gen- 
eration? It  Is  Uke  children  playing  in  tha 
market  place." 

For  the  characteristic  defer:  of  our  cur- 
rent religious  life  is  Its  supjrflclality.  It 
isn't  vital  enough,  which  is  why  the  church 
makes  such  slow  progress  and  has  no  more 
Influence,  why  our  own  Christian  testimony 
is  feeble  and  unconvincing 

HTPOCRIST    AS    A    VIRTtrE 

One  sometimes  hears  it  said  'jy  people  out- 
side the  church  that  its  main  trouble  is  in- 
sincerity, hypocrisy.  This  is  not  true.  Our 
current  religious  life  Is  relati'  ely  free  from 
pretense  and  sham  Indeed,  it  might  be  well 
if  we  had  a  little  more  hyprofrisy,  for  there 
is  a  sense  in  which  hypocrisy  Is  a  virtue  rath- 
er than  a  vice.  .*  •  Ingenioiis  Frenchman 
has  built  a  system  uf  ethics  en  this  theory, 
which  he  calls  Bovarysme  fiom  Flaubert's 
novel,  Madame  Bovary.  Hypccrlsy,  he  says, 
is  the  basic  virtue  since  only  sy  means  of  it 
can  moral  advance  be  made  A  man  sets 
himself  up  as  a  model  of  wha'  he  would  like 
to  be,  pretends  to  be  what  he  would  like 
to  be.  and,  acting  on  this  asiiiiniptlon.  pro- 
jecting this  Ideal,  he  comes  n«arer  to  It  than 
he  was  or  otherwise  would  be. 

That  is  good  psychology.  Is  It  not?  "The 
will  to  believe"  on  which  Wiliam  James  in- 
sisted applies  to  unrealities  which  may  tie 
made  realities  if  we  want  them  enough  and 
have  faith  in  their  possibiliiy.  The  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews  defines  faith  as  "the  giving 
substance  to  thtrgs  hoped  for,"  I-  la  like  an 
architect's  drawing  of  a  houst.  He  make*  as 
attractive  a  picture  as  he  can.  with  shrul» 
and  flower  b^ds  and  childrei.  playing  man- 
nerly on  tiie  lawn.  This  Idealized  picture 
Is  a  mythC  a  piece  of  hjrpccricy;  no  such 
bouse  exists.  But  were  It  not  for  the  plcttire, 
the  house  would  never  be  built. 

It  IS  wrong  to  be  a  hypocrite  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  deceiving  others,  but  is  it  wrong  to 
be  a  hypocrite  for  the  sako  of  improving 
yourself? 

"O  wad  some  F'ower  the  g  If  tie  gie  tts 
To  see  oursels  as  Ithers  i«e  us! 
It  wad  frae  monle  a  blunder  free  us, 
An"  foolish  notion:" 

says  Robert  Burns  in  To  a  liOuse.  I  think 
It  would  be  a  doubtful  boon  lo  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  It  might  make  our  infe- 
riority complex  worse.  But  »ouid  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  see  yourself,  not  as  you  are. 
but  as  you  would  like  to  be,  as  you  would 
like  to  have  others  see  you?  A  young  min- 
ister fresh  from  the  seminary  comes  to  his 
first  parish.  His  people  witt  large  charity 
assume  that  because  he  is  a  minister  he  Is  a 
man  of  singular  piety  and  ptirtty  of  life.  He 
plays  up  to  the  people's  idea  o:'  him,  as  all  of 
us  consciously  or  unconsciously  tend  to  do. 
Gradually  he  becomes  what  p-Kjple  have  as- 
sumed that  he  was  and  he  aas  pretended 
to  tie. 

In  the  early  days,  Christta.is — ail  Chris- 
tians— were  cidled  saints.  When  Paul  writes, 
'All  the  sainLi  salute  you,"  he  means,  all  the 
Christians,  all  the  members  cf  the  church 
in  the  place  where  I  am  send  you  greeting. 
Perhaps  locking  over  the  coniiregation  and 
seeing  someone  who  does  not  fit  your  idea  of 
sainthood,  possibly  feeling  a  li  ;tle  incongru- 
ity in  the  word  as  applied  to  yourself,  you 
say,  "I"m  glad  they  no  longer  do  that,  I'm 
glad  they  have  dispensed  with  the  hypocrisy 
of  calling  Christians  saints."  I  wonder. 
Was  it  a  gain  when  Christians  ceased  to  call 
themselves  saints,  to  think  of  themselves  as 
saints?  The  rec*»d  oX  the  early  church  indi- 
cates that  many  of  them  actually  became 
what  all  of  them  professed  to  be. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  theory?  It  is 
something  for  you  to  ponder  who  like  to 
wrestle  with  ettilcal  ideas.  And.  of  course. 
I  am  only  half  serious  when  I  say  that  a 
Uttle  more  hypocrisy  might  be  a  good  thing 
for  otir  current  religious  life. 

THT    REAL    CtnSX 

But  the  real  curse  of  our  curreiit  religious 
life  Is  superficiality,  playing  at  religion.  We 
play  at  a  religion  which  has  a  cross  at  Its 
core — a  cross  which  was  once  a  piece  cf  rough 
timber  with  a  man's  quivering  b-Ddy  nailed 
to  it.  but  which  we  liave  emasculated  and 
conventionalized  into  an  ornament,  an  eccle- 
siastical device,  which  appeals  to  our  emo- 
tions, our  aesthetic  sensibilities  but  does  not 
disturb  our  conscience  or  enlist  our  will. 
We  sing : 

"The  Son  cf  God  goes  forth  to  war    •     •     • 
Who  follows  In  Ills  train?" 

but  do  not  pause  long  enough  between  the 
verses  to  press  the  question  home.  We  read 
with  admiration  of  those  who  "climbed  the 
steep  ascent  of  heaven  throtigh  perU,  toil, 
and  pain"  but  assure  ourselves  easily  that 
"times  are  different  now  and  we  are  differ- 
ent— we're  not  made  of  hero  sttifl."  Why 
aren't  we?  These  men  and  women  weren't 
either  till  Jesus  came  into  their  lives. 

No;  we  say  our  prayers  if  we  are  not  too 
sleepy;  we  come  to  church  when  the  weather 
is  not  too  bad  or  too  good,  when  nothing 
more  entertaining  offers;  we  give  a  little. 
But  our  religion  is  not  vital  to  us.  We  make 
ho  real  endeavor  to  ctiange  our  Uves  by  its 
power.  Our  temper  remains  tmctirbed.  be- 
coming not  more  mellow  but  mere  acldtilous 
with  the  passing  of  time.  Instead  of  be- 
coming more  self-denying  as  we  grow  older, 
many  of  us  are  becoming  more  self-indul- 
gent— in  a  reSnexl  way,  to  be  sure.  We  tol- 
erate in  otirseUes  certain  weaknesses  and 
faults,  certaio  sins  of  pride  or  avarice  or  in- 
dolence or  seAsuallty,  allowing  them  to  linger 
on  year  after  year  without  making  a  single 
resolute  effort  to  exx>el  them.  And  as  long  as 
we  tolerate  them,  they  tell  the  world  more 
plainly  than  words  that  our  religion  is  just 
a  formal  thing.  We  play  at  it.  W«  dont 
work  at  It. 

If  seme  of  us  took  our  business  no  mive 
seriously  than  we  take  our  religion,  we 
should  have  Ijeen  on  relief  long  ago.  The 
saying  of  our  Lord  which  the  King  James 
version  translates,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  tinto  a  merchantman"  (Matthew 
13:45),  will  t»e  more  vivid  to  us  if  we  read 
it,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  tike  a  business- 
man." and  let  It  teach  us  that  we  shall  make 
more  progre^  in  the  Christian  life  if  in  it  no 
less  than  tn  our  business  we  apply  method 
and  order  and  honest,  thorough  work;  that 
religion  is  not  a  pastime  to  which  we  turn 
for  diversion  when  there  is  not  much  more 
else  to  do.  an  opiate  to  which  we  have  re- 
course when  the  going  Is  iiard.  but  a  voca- 
tion which  calls  for  hard,  daily  effort,  tor 
some  aptitude  and  skUl  which  we  must 
either  have  or  get.  As  long  as  we  play  at  it. 
it  will  do  lis  little  good. 

THE  CULr  or  COMTOIT 

The  real  religion  with  many  of  us  Is  the 
cult  of  comfort,  rhis  is  what  we  secretly 
worship.  This  Is  our  heart's  desire.  The 
real  passion  of  our  lives  is  to  be  ccmfortable. 
What  progress  we  liave  made  In  comfort 
since  pioneer  days :  instead  of  flreplacea  and 
stoves,  gas  axid  oil  furnaces,  automatic  cen- 
tral heat;  Instead  of  candies  and  keroeen* 
lamps,  we  touch  a  switch  and  flood  tlie  room 
with  light;  instead  of  stage  coaches  and 
wagons  and  muddy,  rutty  roads,  swift  trains 
and  planes  with  luxurious  appolntmenta, 
deeply  upholstered  cars  equipped  with  shock 
abBort>ers  and  low  pressure  tires  to  smooth 
cut  any  remaining  rough  spots  tn  the  mag- 
nificent roads  which  girdle  the  country  to- 
day.   A  man  can  loll  in  an  easy  chair  at  horn* 
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Bud  w**efc  »  puy  or  •  iport  *wit  or  tbm  pro- 
III  mil  Mil  of  tte  OiUt^  ll«Uoa>.  UM«n  to 
0Ud  OMT*  fra«  *»•  ItetropoUtiui.  tb« 
inMt  or^wtiw  tn  Um  teiuL  U  tt  to  tM 
.ffifultfn^  ftt.  ■Inn  «•  bav*  been  to  socoimb 
ful  in  nnOing  coiBltort  .Iwwlwr.-  that  tt.«r» 
•hould  be  ■  Btrcag  tncUnafon  toward  a  c<  m- 
fort*bl«  Klltlon'  And  It  te  a  nw*  question 
wiMB  eamftvt  cmm*  to  be  a  food  tMng  for 
u  uid  beftss  to  be  •  bad  thing. 

SbortlT   b«fore   bis   de*tb.   lUchmanI  noff 
VM  afkwl  vt^  Iw  ^A^l  stcadilT  refused  to 
PUT  for  tlM  radio.    "Pot  one  thing."  he  an- 
rvo-ed.   -btc»xis*   radio   Is-  not   yet   peitect 
enoogb  to  do  JusUce  to  good  music.     But 
that  la  not  mj  chief  objection.     My  chief 
oblection  Is  that  It  makes  listening  too  com- 
fortable.   One  shouldn't  be  too  comfortabJ« 
when    listening    to    m^ialc.     One    should    be 
Bentally  atwrt  and  eniotlonsaiT  r«ponalTe. 
You  cant  be  that  whma  fou  •*•  sitting  at 
hOBM  with  jour  feet  on  a  chair.    Ko,  licten- 
tng  to  mwte  is  more  strenuous  than  that. 
Music  Is  Ilka  poetry:  it  is  a  passion  and  a 
pfoMii     You  cannot  understand  and  en- 
tor  It  BOvlT  by  Bitting  back  and  letting  It 
nak  into  ymv  ears.''    Bellglon  is  like  that; 
t^  ^gtf  to  B  paaalon  and  a  problem.    You  can- 
not nndnstand  and  enjoy  It  merely  by  slt- 
pytjg  ^aek  and  letting  It  soak  Into  your  ears. 

It  li  bac»\ae  many  are  playtng  fit  religion 
thai  tbetr  rrtigton  does  not  mean  more  to 
toep  ealleth  unto  deep,"  -wrote  the 

It  ts  to  the  deep*  in  man  that  Ood 

VbCU  the  depths  of  bJa  nature  are 

^  Ood  makca  His  apjieal  in  Tain.    But 

muIUUidw  we  not  nrmg  deeply.    Thry  are 
ttrtDt  OB  ttie  surface,  and  to  those  unng 
•mid  tt»  likanofpa.  reHglon  makes  sUght  ap- 
paal.    AS  around  toe  I  see  pec^le  who  are 
llTtnc  ttot  nctoos  mes.  |ujt  superficial  Uvea. 
caned  "the  unexamined  lUe."  of 
KkL  "The  naexaxnlned  life  Is  not 
ItviMa  toy  Bten":   a  frtrolous.  unreflecting. 
umtBiMj  aKlBtence,  yet  getting  on  all  right 
M  loi«  as  the  weather  Is  fair.     But  when 
tlw  stoRD  teeaka — bow  sodden  and  terrlSo 
Bf*^  wtBffTM  can  be— they  find  too  Ute  they 
fc— .  noQdiig  to  hold  on  to.  no  sure  an^hor- 
1^  for  tbetr  aoula.  are  taat  unlesa  they  can 
fH  B  ■iminlli  beyond  tbetr  own. 

In  the  Ooapti  story  la  more  sur- 

_   the  way   crowds  gather  In   a 

IB  Ite  teeming  clttes  and  Tillages 

of  OaTn—    nnltiTnr  ocept  the  amount  of 

h*  nmnber  at  ildt  In  body.  mind. 

la  «bcpe  crowds  which  tbroacdd  to 

at  of  trouble  In  any  com- 

past  bettef.     Do   not  be 

'tor  stoUd.  ptodd  eztertatB.    We  Amer- 

ut  wvar  oar  hearti  on  oor  coat 

r«   prftde    omselTea    on    a    p<*er 

ttoet  wfn  not  gtre  ns  away.    We 

■at  w  •  food  front.     That's  purt  of  oar 

to  tnfllet  oar  trouble  on  others. 

ot  IbtmI  who  w<are  a  aack- 

ta  royal  robe,  we  hide 

a  siBllli^  face.    Bat  rl^t 

en   your   Woek.   sse   aoola 

tenntad  and  triad  alaaoat  beyond  endurance. 

if^.^^^nf  m  ttoey  fa««  eneii  new  day  whether 

ttosy  vlU  toe  able  to  cat  tbroinh  it;  minds 

fryYfM— — «  toy  the  Inacsutabla  myatarlaa  of 

BtC  13m  ^ok  myvtery  of  suffertac  the  darker 

ayatsry  o€  aln.  stu.noed  because  »add«ily 

vltbooi  wamlnff  the  bottom  hae  dr^jiped 

otit  or  tbMr  STca.     It  can  happen  to  us. 

f^»tfl  «•  h««e  sometXitnc  to  fan  back  on? 

Or  wfll  it  oiMh.  harden,  emtotttcr  as?    My 

tMt  la  neralT  a  play- 

_»<t  Isrtp  ■■«•    ««*o  ttoa 

j^  iiiiMitMi  ckMit  la  daan  ralMw  onto 


for  BOOJethlng  to  hanft  on  to  when  nU  e»w» 
waa  sllpplnit  from  him.  He  had  done  hln 
thlb'rt^e  long  before. 

BoarooM:   tts  cAt-ST  and  rt-nE 
But  the  penalty  of  livlns;  in  the  »hanoM  ^ 
to  not  only  that   we   have   ootblnaf  t-i  clinic 
to    when    Ufe    thrusts    us    Into    the    deepa. 
whether  we  wUl  oc  no.    The  penalty  or  llvln»? 
superficially  is  that  we  finally  b«conie  bort-d 
Boredom'  U    not    a    Ulviai    and    harmle- 
malady.     It  U  a  perilous  soul-slckneaB  that 
•ometimes   drlTea    lU    victims    to    gambim^i;. 
drink.  melanchoUa  and  even  »elf-destr  ictlori. 
Milder  escape  devices  are  the  Trc^hy   novels 
and   Ivirid   mvstery  sUTTies  displayed   in    tne 
drug  store  circulating  hbra;ies.  gu::-..!",  ■■'■'■''■'■•    ■ 
Is  the  pastime  of  t^e  p:nrty-h>^id> ,!     •■:  ;;  -   ■ 
rubbers    of    bridge    and    et^tnen    '^f    r  n^svi 
There  are  wnmen  whose  Uve^  r«>voiv.-  ir  'ind 
a  brldS!*  table— shuffle.  c\it    dexii     old    pfi5«. 
Wotbing  mronR  with  It  except  'hat  were  here 
tuch  ashort  time  It  Is  a  pitv  to  tr  rter  wriy 
considerable    part    of    our    Uvo»    «w<hv      The 
tedium   and  ennui   which   sffltci    th'>»e   ♦ho 
take  life  lightly,  who  have  no  Inner  r-».""ir  e^, 
no  commanding  loyal- iw    no  ahidin?  fa;t.hs. 
no  aUurlns^  ideals,  become  «n  unbearihle  'hat 
they    snatch    at    anv    excitement,    fttythm? 
that  promises  a  thrill,  h-wever  holl.  w   and 
unhealthy   It   may   be 

Once  a  vovmg  w^man  camp  tr  mv  study. 
her  face  the  picture  rf  sntle'y  and  -he 
»«thetlc  dlseust  to  which  »!^ti«.ty  iMd-<  She 
had  bed  every  privilege  her  fathers  money 
could  buT— private  scl.ool  coun'rv-r.ub 
type  college,  society  with  a  capital  3.  Trave.; 
a  flntehed  product  of  the  srtl9c1al.  hothotise 
existence  which  too  much  money  and  too 
little  responsibility  bring,  living  nn  the  stir- 
face,  feeding  on  sensation.  And  now  she  was 
•^ed  up."  That  was  her  exprewi'M>. ;  "Fed 
up  to  the  teeth  " 

We  smile   at   the   sad    y»^ung   vomer,    and 

bias*  young  men.  surfeited  with  life  before 

they  have  had  any  deep  experience  of  Ufe 

It  is  partly  a  ooae   partly  the  uncertainty  of 

the  times,  which  bear  hardest  o-.  »he  youn^: 

my  heart  goes  out  to  them.     But  they   are 

no  more  pitiable  than  the  bored  old-r  folic. 

engaged  In  a  frenetic  attempt  to  get  a  la?t 

kick  out  of  life;   forgetting  ♦hat  to  a   je'   a 

kick  out.  one  mtJst  first  put  a  klcK  In—  action 

and     reaction     are     equal;     r<^ri;p-tlng     the 

psychological  Uw  that  every   indulge  ace   m 

sensation  or  appetite  leave*  one  more  Jaded. 

more     depreaaed      than      before      ■Nothing; 

leaves  us  so  sad."  said  Thoreau.  "a*  our  chr  «p 

joys."     How  well  some  of  us  know  it 

Boredom.  If  T  diagnose  It  correctly  w  the 
reeult  of  a  refusal  to  live  deeply,  to  take  life 
to  eameRt;  a  fear  of  risk,  a  shrinking  fT-tm 
struggle  a  preference  for  security  even  when 
It  n»ans  stagnation.  The  man  who  ev!<.de« 
life's  dOBcultles  is  bored.  The  man  who 
feces  them  as  a  test  of  his  capacities  finds 
life  exciting.  Bernard  Shaw,  that  most  un- 
OOTTentlonal  and  unorthodox  of  prearh'^r^  to 
oar  time.  In  Man  and  Sijperman  define*  the 
trw  Joy  of  life  as  "being  used  for  a  purpo-e 
reeognlced  by  vourself  as  a  mighty  one-  being 
thoroughly  worn  out  before  you  are  thrown 
on  the  scrap  heap;  being  a  force  of  nature 
Instead  of  a  fererleh.  selfish  little  clod  of 
grtevances,  complaining  that  the  w>.rld  will 
not  derote  itself  to  making  you  happy 

"What  need  had  he  of  strong  drink,"  asks 
hia  biographer,  referring  to  Mr.  Shaw's  aus- 
terity of  Ufe,  -when  he  could  Intoxicate  hlm- 
eelf  with  hla  own  thoughts?"  He  needs  no 
other  stimulant  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
-stung  by  the  splendor  of  a  sudden  thought 
Tet  Ut  Shaw  admitted  he  could  be  bored. 
-1  em  bored.  •  he  said,  "by  holidays,  luxury. 
and  money."  It  is  a  strange  irony  that  the 
tsunga  we  want  moat  are  those  that  prove 
iMMtaatMylng.  Rich.  Idle,  useless  women 
Bie  oftMl  ttwed.  8o  are  rich,  idle,  useless 
■Mn.  Bot  the  mothers  of  lltUe  children  are 
not  bcred.  They  get  terribly  tired  icnu- times. 
tout  nerer  bored.    Dr.  achwellaer,  stui  clog- 


ging awav  in  his  tiny  hospital  on  tie  edge  of 
the  primeval  forest,  is  not  bored.  He  says 
wuh  Br'  wumg  that  his  life  "did  and  does 
smack  sweet.  '  The  lovers  and  s-rvanu  of 
taeu   kind  are   not  bored. 


TAKU40  EELIGION    SiaiOUaL  f 

TTioae  wbo  take  religion  seriotifciy  are  not 
b<.reu.     The  impresaiou  has  (jone  ihc  rounds 
that  .^;n   is  inieresiing  and  atUac.ivc,  whUe 
r.':.i,;ijn  i:>  culurlet-s  luid  dry.     I  an    alraid  we 
ir-dChtrs    have    ccnirlbuted    to    loth    those 
Irt.  ;i-      N-^'hlng   r,nu!d   be   further    fr^-m   the 
"u'h      Mv  wnrk  has  carried  me    -nore  than 
once    into  the  precincts  of  depra- if      Even 
,n  Its  gilded  form*  It  U  stupid.  It  l    Just  plain 
dull       But    religion,   when    a    ma  i    takes    It 
senuusiy,  U  the  moet  exciting,  exhilarating 
•:,  -M-    ,i;    the    world.      The    Chrlsilan    Hie    ifi 
f,om.-inntji    hard   aad    perilous,   d  fflcult    and 
prec.uiOu*>.   for  the  man  who  trUs  to  I  ill-  w 
Jesus  will   '^:mcMra'*5  stumble  ai  d   fall  and 
hnve  To  pick  hlm«elf  up  and  start  igaln     But 
U    is   never   mon<itonou«   or   boring.     Those 
who    take    Jeaua    In    earnest   fine    life   more 
abundant,  more  thrilling,  more  tomantic;  a 
strange    mingling    of     victory     f  nd    defeat, 
ecstatic    jcv    and    grave    miagivi  ig,    painful 
ficruggle     foilowed     by     deep,     t  ansfi^jurmg 

Only,  'Ahcii  Jebus  comes  Into  :.  man's  life, 
he  rnmes  not  to  be  his  playma;*  nor  ev.n 
h\s  g^iest  He  comes  to  be  his  Master  and 
his  Uird.  He  Is  the  meek  and  lo-vly  one,  but 
h.-  win  brook  no  rivals  and  all  rivals  mast 
depart.  We  have  to  Uke  him  serlousiy  or 
we  cannot  lake  him  a^  all. 

FRATXK 

G'd  forbid  that  we  should  take  lightly  a 
reiunon  that  brought  Its  founder  to  a  cross. 
God  put  nn  us  something  of  his  purpose  and 
p*9i.i:)n,  that  we  may  do  hia  wcrk  and  help 
I  "-ur  tho  world  back  to  what  I.  was  meant 
t. .  hi-  Gi'd  s£ive  us  from  living  f:  ivolous  lives 
u.  so  desperate  a  lime.  God  help  us  to  live 
m  the  deeos  of  our  natures,  t)  think  and 
will  and  do  what  they  must  ih.nk  and  will 
&:j\  dj  who  take  Je«us  in  eame;t.     An^en. 


Westera  European  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  mssouu 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBB3ENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  22, 1951 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  a  report  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr.  Sncis]  on  his 
return  from  a  survey  made  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  under 
the  able  direction  of  Chairman  Richaups, 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  report  is  timely  and  comprehen- 
sive, considering  the  brief  time  neces- 
sarily allotted  to  the  trip  and  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  RicoRD  in  order  that 
Members  ol  the  House  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  a  frank  discussion  of 
some  phaaes  of  the  international  situa- 
tion not  ordinarily  available. 

RrroKT  Ft  Hoif.  Robot  L.  F.  Oikjs,  of 

Floksa 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  for  your  Infor- 
tn&ilou  some  observations  on  my  recent  visit 
to  Western  Burope  aa  a  member  of  the  special 
congressional  coounittee.  Let  me  state  em- 
phaticali"  by  preface  that  I  am  pleased  by 
the  obvious  progress  shown  by  Joint  eSorta 


for  mutual  security.  A  reading  of  this  memo- 
randum may  indicate  otherwise  because  It 
points  to  shortcomings  aa  I  saw  them  In  a 
very  brief  study.  Therefore,  please  let  me  say 
that  I  recognize  my  brief  visit  did  not  permit 
full  and  complete  observations  and  that  my 
Interpretations  may  or  may  not  l)e  fully  cor- 
rect. This  memorandum  Is  not  written  criti- 
cally, except  In  the  sense  that  I  desire  to 
contribute  something  that  may  strengthen 
our  efforts. 

CKNEBAI.    NOTES 

American  efforts  toward  a  common  defense 
are  deflnliely  showing  results.  At  this  stage 
these  results  are  small,  but  there  Is  progress; 
and  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  general  attitude  abroad  In  recent 
months  toward  the  united  defense  effort. 
Part  of  this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  American 
action  in  Korea.  The  average  European  had 
a  strong  doubt  of  America's  intentions  about 
coming  to  his  rescue  In  time  of  need.  The 
fact  that  we  did  fight  In  Korea  has  con- 
vinced most  people  that  we  will  also  fight 
elsewhere  to  stop  aggression.  The  other 
major  rallying  point  Is  the  presence  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  General  Eisenhower  has 
tremendous  prestige  In  Europe.  The  fact 
that  he  is  there  in  person  organizing  the 
Joint  European  defense  has  had  a  great  psy- 
chological effect. 

There  is  obviously  less  public  apathy  to 
proposals  for  defense  efforts  against  commu- 
nism. There,  likewise.  Is  a  definite  upward 
turn  In  nationalistic  spirit.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  tied  to  recovery  progress.  Etirope  to- 
day Is  far  different  from  the  Europe  of  the 
Immediate  postwar  period.  American  aid 
very  definitely  has  been  a  material  contrib- 
uting factor  to  this  situation. 

The  will  to  fight  for  their  own  secturlty 
Is  definitely  stronger  among  European  peo- 
ples. There  is  less  of  the  feeling  that  It 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  a  defense  against 
the  Communists,  less  of  the  feeling  that  the 
Communists  can  take  over  when  they  wish, 
less  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
vidual that  he  is  better  off  not  to  stick  hla 
neck  out  and  take  a  chance  of  offending  the 
Communists. 

Infiation  In  Europe,  as  at  home.  Is  a  seri- 
ous threat.  In  most  countries  it  is  a  very 
serious  threat.  Weak  governments  appear 
unable  to  cope  with  It. 

In  most  countries  Visited  there  Is  little 
unemployment  but  some,  the  British  for  in- 
stance, will  not  permit  a  realistic  use  of  labor. 
Brick  masons  there  lay  260  bricks  per  day. 

Our  i>eople  have  made  progress  In  the  mat- 
ter of  inducing  the  other  fellow  to  contribute 
something  to  the  Joint  defense  effort.  This 
Is  significantly  true  In  Britain  where  half 
the  cost  of  airfield  construction  Is  being 
borne  by  the  British.  Although  this  Is  off- 
set by  the  point  that  the  airfields  revert  to 
the  British  when  the  common  defense  effort 
Is  ended,  that  also  is  true  In  other  coim- 
trles  where  we  are  carrying  virtually  the  en- 
tire cost. 

Our  final  success  will.  In  great  meas\u*e, 
depend  upon  the  caliber  of  the  personnel  en- 
trusted with  our  mission  abroad.  Therefcare. 
extreme  care  should  be  followed  In  selecting 
American  personnel  who  are  sent  abroad.  It 
Is  my  impression  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  We  have  some  top  flight  peo- 
ple in  our  work  in  Europe.  We  alao  have 
some  who  it  appears  are  simply  filling  a  slot. 
This  latter  Is.  I  believe,  more  true  of  mili- 
tary personnel  than  of  civilian  pertionnel. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  failure  to 
send  the  ablest  ambassadors  we  have  In  the 
nallitary  service.  High-ranking  officers 
abroad  enjoy  a  very  high  standard  of  living. 
Some  of  them  live  like  kings  but  they  are 
not  living  up  to  the  reaponslbllltlas  entrusted 
to  them.  Our  services  should  be  carefully 
screened  to  select  the  representatlvee  we 
send  abroad,  both  in  the  military  Mrvlcea 
and  In  diplomatic  services. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  a  brief- 
ing on  our  efforts  abroad  is  the  complicated 
nature  of  our  mtiltiform  reooveiy  and  de- 
fense organisation.  There,  as  In  so  many 
liLstances  at  home,  we  seem  to  have  gone 
all  out  in  developing  a  complicated,  top- 
heavy,  unwieldy  type  of  organlza'  Ion.  Most 
of  the  American  personnel  abroiid  at  high 
levels  are  members  of  several  oi  these  or- 
ganizations. They  say  that  they  wear  two 
or  more  hats.  The  dtfflculty  and  the  com- 
plication of  such  procedures  is  readily  man- 
ifest. Perhaps  all  of  this  ts  necessary. 
Without  additional  time  to  6tu<ly  the  or- 
ganizations it  Is  difficult  to  see  the  Justifi- 
cation. 

There  is  a  very  serious  weakmiss  In  that 
the  general  public  abroad  Is  still  not  fully 
Informed  about  AiXMrlcan  aid  to  foreign 
countries.  -At  no  point  does  It  t.ppear  that 
our  representative  abroad  are  Insisting  on 
full  and  free  Information  being  given  to  the 
public  about  all  the  things  America  has  done 
to  help. 

Pew  Europeans  will  deny  that  Qermany  Is 
the  key  to  the  prosperity  of  Europe.  Ger- 
many senses  this  situation.  Ste  does  not 
want  communism,  but  her  people  do  not 
think  the  Wrat  Is  strong  enou^;h  to  resist 
communism.  They  know  that  they  will  be 
the  battleground.  They  want  recognition 
and  they  want  to  go  with  the  West,  but  they 
fear  Russian  military  strength.  Many  of 
them  do  not  want  rebirth  of  the  military  in 
their  own  country.  Otir  Job  Is  to  build  an 
affirmative  faith  among  the  people  of  Ger- 
many toward  democratic  Institutions  aiKl  In 
the  ability  of  the  West  to  meet  the  threat 
of  conununlsm. 

One  ^reat  need  is  for  a  stronger  psycholog- 
ical appeal.  American  propaganda  eflorta 
appear  to  be  a  point  of  great  weakness.  Rus- 
sia Is  making  a  full-time  attack  on  the 
democracies  In  oae  way  or  another  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Our  propaganda  efforts  are 
much  less  vigorously  directed  and.  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Russia  Is  able  to  carry  on 
her  efforts  toward  world  revolution  at  a  net 
profit  to  her  while  we  are  fwylng  through 
the  nose  for  our  efforts  to  Induce  other  peo- 
ple of  the  world  to  stand  together  for  their 
own  security,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  Russian  propaganda  is  more  effective 
than  ours.  Frequently  I  heard  It  said  we 
devote  too  much  of  our  propaganda  to  telling 
Europeans  how  America  lives.  The  average 
Eiu-opean  Is  Interested  primarily  In  how  he 
lives  and  what  Is  being  done  or  will  be  done 
for  him.  He  does  not  give  a  hoot  about  how 
we  live. 

Russian  propaganda  Is  directed  primarily 
at  the  have  nots  and  the  people  with  griev- 
ances. Half  of  the  people  are  mad  with  their 
governments  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
under  almost  any  drcumstancea  and  at  any 
given  time.  Russian  propaganda  tells  them 
a  vote  for  Communism  Is  a  vote  for  reform, 
a  vote  against  the  rascals  now  In  power,  a 
vote  for  something  the  Individual  has  not 
got.  He  does  not  know  the  difference  until 
It  Is  too  late.  Our  efforta  which  are  con- 
ducted through  existing  governments  are  to 
the  have  nots  and  to  the  people  with  griev- 
ances, a  procedure  whereby  corruption, 
weakness,  and  Inefficiency  is  maintained  In 
government.  Under  oiir  B3»tem  the  peaa- 
ant  keeps  on  plowing  his  field,  the  land  he 
tends  still  belongs  to  a  rich  landlord.  The 
fact  that  tlmea  are  better  does  not  make 
enough  difference  In  his  own  standard  of 
living  to  offset  the  fact  that  the  reforms 
that  he  wants  to  see  are  not  forthcoming. 

Giving  the  peasants  access  to  a  better 
tool  or  machine  Is  not  the  same  as  giving 
him  land  or  a  voice  in  government.  Tlie 
Communlata  have  made  him  believe  they 
are  doing  thoae  things  for  other  peasanta. 

Our  efforts  play  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  the  propaganda-wlae  BnaaUna.  la  par- 
ticular the  oriental  mind  or  that  cd  the  peo- 
ple of  the  former  colonies  of  the  great  powen 


can  easily  be  mitde  stupidous  of  our  inten- 
tions when  they  see  great  preparation  for 
war  in  America  and  in  Burope  and  little 
effort  to  give  a  permanent  change  uf  status 
to  the  have-nots. 

Money  or  monetary  aid  Is  a  poor  weapon 
with  which  to  solve  world  problems  perma- 
nently. The  need  for  reform,  particularly 
In  land  distribution,  is  stUl  there.  The  prob- 
lems are  long-range  problems,  too  long  for 
the  kind  of  solution  that  our  atiort-term 
planning  wiU  permit  or  that  we  cin  afford 
with  present  tactics. 

This  Is  the  hour  In  which  we  must  be 
prepared  for  all-out  efforts  for  peace  or  war. 
Inadequate  present  methods  to  secure  peace 
or  to  win  war  is  allowing  Ruaala  to  bleed  us. 
Preparations  for  a  conventional  war,  world- 
wide, patterned  after  the  limited  war  tn 
Korea,  would  allow  Russia  to  attrite  us  to 
death.  Even  though  we  could  finally  win 
it.  Hitler's  prophecy  that  he  would  pull  the 
wc»-ld  down  arciund  him  In  defeat  woxild  be 
fulfilled. 

Our  need  ts  to  get  on  with  a  realistic  pro- 
gram abroad.  We  are  paying  the  bills  and 
we  have  a  greater  apparent  understanding  of 
the  Importance  of  over-all  planning.  But.  I 
feel  we  allow  ouraeivea  to  be  swayed  too 
much  by  the  nationalist  feeling  in  the  vari« 
ous  countries  and  by  conalderatlona  of 
local  consequences  only.  We  are  gathering 
strength  and  progreaalvely.  as  time  contin- 
ues, we  shall  have  greater  strength.  There 
seems  to  be  a  pathetic  belief  on  the  part  of 
our  people  abroad  that  the  Communista  will 
give  tu  whatever  time  we  need  tar  prepara- 
tion. This  ts  fantastic,  make-t»elleve  sectir- 
Ity.  We  may  have  but  a  little  time.  We 
should  take  a  more  vigorous  lead  and  insist 
upon  doing  the  thinp  that  are  for  the  oal- 
lectlve  security  of  all  of  the  people.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  other  country  ia  mmHtiy 
an  effort  which,  relatively,  or  comparatively, 
ts  aa  great  as  ours. 

Theri!  has  been  much  delay  In  reachlnf 
such  basic  decisions  as  allocation  of  produc- 
tion assignments  to  specific  ooimtiles.  Bel- 
gliun.  for  Instance,  can  make  small  arma 
and  other  baalc  military  weapons  far  In  ex- 
cess of  her  own  military  reqtiirementa.  She 
wants  to  do  this.  The  British  can  make 
exoeUent  Jet  aircraft  engtnea.  0«inany. 
Britain.  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  Idle  shipyards.  Tet  we  are 
producing  nearly  all  of  these  Items  for  our 
allies.  Other  coimtrles  can  make  other  apc- 
clflc  contributions.  An  escbange  among 
those  countries  would  lighten  the  load  on 
ovu-  own  factories  and  on  our  own  pocket- 
books.  No  agreements  have  been  wtMrked 
out  for  such  an  arrangement,  apparently  be- 
cause no  one  wantt  to  assume  any  part  o€ 
the  bUl  which  they  think  the  United  States 
can  be  Indtioed  to  aasume.  Their  necks  are 
on  the  chopping  block  too.  It  Is  Important 
to  convince  them  that  more  valuable  months 
of  production  should  not  be  thrown  away 
In  discussion  when  production  Is  needed  to 
help  offset  the  requirements  on  otir  own 
overworked  factorln.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  It  were  neceasary  for  us  to  pay  aU  of  the 
bill,  we  can  still  get  production  in  European 
factories  at  much  leas  cost  per  item  than  tn 
our  own  factories.  Tbetr  hourly  rate*  are 
lower,  their  material  coats  are  leas  and  there 
la  no  necessity  for  subsequent  shipment 
overseas. 

There  Is  a  serloiu  weakness  In  the  fact 
that  each  country  apparently  la  to  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  its  own  complete  defense 
with  air.  navy,  and  ground  units.  This,  of 
cotu'se,  results  in  an  unnecessary  staff  and 
administrative  load  and  tn  a  diversion  of 
strength  Into  channels  which  will  be  at 
little  use  In  an  all-out  struggle.  It  would 
be  taore  effective  if  each  country  should 
concentrate  aU  or  nearly  all  of  Ita  forcea 
Into  the  channel  of  greatest  need  for  that 
country's  particular  defense  problem  and 
for  the  mutual  defense  cffcot. 
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tmumd   of    comptew    mUlt«y    «1^»"- 

SnirS.  tn  wch  of  tlM  MDAP  oountrle. 
!»  ahoukl  l»t«t  upon  a  grater  •«?*»*»•  °2 
SSTtrr  »n  b«t  wpport  and  which  can 
^miMT  counlrt-  -y  Uiey  cannot  .Mlord  to 

w.^M  mar*  vn  capita  U»an  any  of  them. 
li^rTuSe  mng.  that  w^think  «. 

an  paJnC  ««  buck  to  ua.  They  wUl  not 
S^  ftomor  «tchant«  with  each  other  when 
JSr^  r«>ur«.  would  thu.^^«»: 
t^^nC^  b«awe  «>«y  haw  found   that  U 

W.hIS  ««1  "CA  tMnAi  to  tticourage  the 
.jrowth  of  IndurtTT  in  European  nations  Aa 
fSIun  U»«y  a«  now  in  a  poaltlon  to  manu- 
!L!^»^««h  ot  their  own  defense  »up- 
2^^^;^  conttnuin,  to  manufacture 
SSi£rfor  theni.  We  are  not  making  a 
S^  JS  Of  our  own  investment  in  the 
■■ifara  ctf  toretcn  ocuntrioa. 
^^^tr^m  a(  basee  in  areas  like  France 

•  show*  a  dropping  Commu- 
^  Htv«thei««»,  the  Communists 
oC  the  biggest  parties  in  Prance. 
,  go  Commimlat  in  some  fu- 
tun  etoetton  oox  miUtary  perwrnnel  wUI 
l!«I.idT  ta*  niBunartly  ordered  out  of  the 
SSS?  We^T^id  be  faced  with  the 
^k»  of  xwnalianf  through  force  or  of  siir- 
T\«^rr-t  to  the  enemy  tae  tremendous  miu- 
rr!r^^llattotiM  we  are  building  in  that 
BttrW-rty  aU  of  our  aghter  air  de- 
eoDcentrated  ta  France.  I  quea- 
ofD  of  this  course.  Although, 
at  tM  n«DMrt.  4t  kPP-rs  safe,  to  me  it  U 
I  too  many  of  our  eggs  in  on*  b«B«ei. 
'^  KB  unatable  focm  of  government 
further    course    is    entirely    unpre- 


U  a  dlitnrbUif  t^ek  of  emphasis  on 
'  tmcOitim  and  troops  where  they  are 
BpalB   1*  the   greatcet   example. 
—__»_«_    -  ava  /wamnteed.   they   are    at 

■"^i^STtzSLTS^  Su^e  other 
troopa  we  are  dealing  with. 
wiMt  may  be  the  last  bastion 
'be  toekl  in  Burope  at  this  time. 
,aU  Spain  acting  JolnUy  with  other 
,„,„  «oald  be  a  botstar  to  non-Commu- 
bM  tanm  in  other  part,  of  Burope.  yet  wa 
'  the  ntM  Ullrti  at  Britain  and  the  Ccsn- 
m  at  TnruM,  by  direct  or  indirect 
to  prevent  utilisation  at  Spain's  re- 
m  an  aUy.  Trwrj  military  man  rec- 
,  fallacy  at  this  eourae.  American 
Cd^  ^  me  day  bave  to  take  the  place 
of  Ifeaw  andlabte  Spanish  troops. 

B  ta  ay  belief  that  w»  should  train  and 
,  .!»«««•  oeraonnel  for  a  more  basic  type 

_    .  •       __. ^ -_*w_   than    trt   tarw 


or 
to 


n  rather  than  to  try 

tbesn  to  our  level  of  defense  plan- 

eooatrtea  abroad  do  not  have  the 

fog  lae  of  cleetronles  equipment 

.  lOgbly  fcbntcal  def«iae  materiala. 

pouring  hl^Uy  taehnleai   materUl 

^ouatrlea  and  much  of  it  may  sit 

,  and  not  be  \itUl9ed.    Most  of 

eoontnaa  bare  short-term  na- 

aaa.H,.  raqtdmiients   which   do   not 

l^sUHar^UkMi  with  highly  technical 

aqalpment. 

T«  vtrtoaUy  eewy  erea  Ttatted  there  is  a 
neoRtBg  demand  lor  spare  parts  for  Amer- 
ieu  Matpaieot  alreMly  detlrered.  In  Wt- 
aiB  I  a««  ft  B-30  which  has  bam  taomobtUaed 

for  If  iBimt*«»  becaose  ot  inability  to  get 
Hi  every  eoaatry  the  story  Is 


A  common  crWetem  of  Aibcrlcan  force*  to 
tooflMUiy  chalrboriM  troopa. 
A  «eBV>alat  amoiag  company  grade 
( paper  work,  csceas  F.  L  and  B-. 

and     wtcrtatiuiMnt     acUTiUca. 


When  I  showed  surprise  at  the  latter  com- 
plaint U  was  said  thes*  people  Ret   in  each 
other's    way.      Company    grade    officers    s«v 
they  have  to  give   t<X)  much  time   to   paper 
work  and  records  to  maintain   needed   con- 
tact with  the  Uoops.     They  feel  that   Anv-r- 
ican  Uoops  owe  much  of  their  enect!ven«^sR 
to  the  fact  that  company  gr.^de  officers  <;pfi.d 
much  of  their  time  with  their  men      They 
provide  leadership  In  battle  by  contrn-^t  to  the 
European    practice    of    usmn    noncoms    for 
battle    leadership.      By    spendina:    ?-^    much 
time  on  record  keeping  the  rrmpanv  grade 
offlcers  do   not   establish   the    close    perso-U 
leadership  they  desire  with  their  men      They 
state    the    morale    of    the    -ro-ps    is    highest 
when    in   the   Held   at   hard    trt^inlne      Thev 
feel  that  In  the  main  we  :ire  underrrHinin>j 
rather  than  overtralnlne      They  Tur'-her  fe-^l 
that  all  personnel  should  hnve  --ome  romhflt 
field    tralnlni;.      Apparency     it    1?    iiow    the 
practice  to  exempt  certain  «;ervirp  troops  evrn 
in  divisions  from  field  combat  tralnUv^     The 
Germans  say  we  are  f:ir     v.:--arT^d      We  can 
take  a  leseon   from   the  pffe-tiveness  <  t   the 
OeriHcn  railltarv  oreanlzatlon      Their  trcv.  ps 
did  not  lead  an  easy  life,  but  'hey  were  w^u 
taken  care  of      They  had  excellent  barr  iclc?. 
m  the  mam  far  better  than  ours 

The  language  of  the  country  m  vhlrh  rnir 
troops  and  personnel  are  sfRtioned  should 
be  a  required  study  for  all  ov.r  persoiine'.  In 
that  country  W»  are  pr-tably  the  weakP'^t 
of  all  people  In  our  ef-rt  t-  understP.r.d  the 
other  fellow's  Isrguare.  Too  many  of  cur 
troops  know  little  more  of  u  than  how  to 
proposition  a  girl  or  ask  for  the  nearest 
whlskv  store  It  Is  easy  to  clck  up  enrugh 
of  the  other  fellow's  lancua^Te  to  give  htm  3 
cordial  greeting  and  to  exchange  a  few  -vords. 
Our  troops  are  in  contact  with  the  puc'.lc 
much  more  than  their  leaders  Th.-^v  can 
be  our  bes{  or  our  worst  ambassad   r-^ 

One  ot  the  chronic  sore  sp'ts  with  a  grf.a 
many  people   is  the   abuse   ty  Negro    trxips 
of  their  privileges  abroad      T^iere  are   many 
ouUtandlng  persons  among  them  btr     thers 
among  them  cause  a  grca:  deal  of   'ruble. 
Many  of  the   Negro  troops   In   Germar.y    are 
living  with  white  girls  and  leaving  a  spa-vn 
of   half-breeds  behind   them      If    any   efTort 
18  being  made  to  prevent  this  practice  I  did 
not  hear  of  It,     I  do  not  say  tha*  members 
of  the  Negro  race  alone  of  cur  forces  should 
provide  an  example,  but   I   know  that   their 
practice  are  creating  more  unfavorable  com- 
ment among  the  people  of  Europe 

Troop  facilities   In  IceLind  are   h.  peUs.sly 
Inadequate  for   proper  morale   and   r  ^mlort. 
They  arc   In   fact   over-age    quunsets    which 
were  buUt  10  years  ago  with  a  Ule  expectancy 
of  5  years.    Too  many  troopa  have  i^'  be  sta- 
tioned in  each  of  them.    They  look  their  ii»;e, 
but   the    troops    have    shown    a    remarHabic 
determination  to  brighten  things  up  by  ap- 
plying   paint    and    placing    green    tra.-s    s>xi 
around  their  huts.    There  are  no  recre.itlonal 
facilities.      Prompt    construction    of    proper 
faculties  there  should  be  a  must.     The  local 
command  states  that  Icelandic  coniractcrs 
can  do  all  necessary  construction  at  consid- 
erably leas  cost  than  American  coi. tractors. 
Since  they  are  familiar  with  the  u.se  .  f  con- 
crete  blocks    In   that    area,    and    since    con- 
crete blocks  are  the  most  satisfactory   type 
of   consuuction.   it    would   be    folly    to    use 
American   contractors   when   this   would    te 
much  more  costly  and  when  waate  and  loss 
would  result  from  lack   of  experience    with 
Icelandic  climate. 

American  troop  morale,  particularly  In 
Germany.  Is  In  my  opinion,  at  a  fine  pitch. 
Our  troops  are  taking  a  realistic  view  of 
their  position.  They  know  that  II  Russia 
were  to  strike  at  this  time,  our  people  would 
be  terribly  outnumbered.  They  are.  how- 
ever well  trained,  seasoned,  tough  tnxips 
with  good  commanders.  I  did  net  enc  .untcr 
any  traces  of  defeatism  among  them  They 
Bay.  "II  the  Russians  bit  us.   we   will   give 


them   a  devil   of  a  fight.     We  are  not  at  all 
sure  we  are  going  to  be  pushed  out  ■' 

One  siwnlt^cant  change  Is  the  removal  of 
napplv  points  from  the  areas  adjacent  to  t.ie 
KuAlan  zone  At  one  time  our  supplies  were 
concentrated  at  points  along  the  natural  in- 
vsi.Mon  route  which  the  Russians  alm.'^t  cer- 
♦unlv  would  follow  In  case  of  an  rttack. 
Ou-.llne,  trK-.pB.  and  fcxxl  were  stored  in 
tremendous  quantities  at  IhoM  points.  It 
,.  'Oituted  an  open  Invitation  to  invasion 
v..-h  free  and  needed  supplies  to  help  Its 
nroEre.ss  The.se  supplies  are  being  pulled 
out  rapidly  and  reassembled  In  much  safer 
n-ta«  The  most  valuable  su:)plles  are  beu^g 
removed  first.  Six  months'  supplies  !or  our 
f,>roes  v-ore  at  one  time  concentrated  in  the 
turiger  area-s.  Within  a  reasonably  short 
nnie   thi.s   situation  will   be  cleared   up 

I  sK.uld  like  to  touch  upon  recovery  m  the 
Corman  zone.     There  is  a  great  deal  ot  re- 
(•,)verv  in  the  allied  zones  of  Germany  when 
rheir 'present  status  Is  contrasted  with  that 
o!  the  immediate  postwar  period.    The  great- 
est  degree  of  recovery  is  within  the  American 
zone  whtre  more  ECA  money  has  been  placed 
1-,  German  Industry  and  In  rebuilding  pro- 
k;rams  than  has  been  taken  out  In  (X:cupa- 
tiwn    costs.     German    recovery    appears    tied 
directly    to    allied    sound    money    practices. 
I:-   the  American  zone  although  people  still 
live  in  parts  of  bombed-out  houses,  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  progress.     ITie  people  luok 
good      They     are    rea.sonably    well    c.^thed. 
Obviously   they    are   getting   enough   to   eat; 
unemployment  Is  not  too  serious  a  problem. 
The  current  crop  Is  one  of  the  best  In  vears. 
Snv;K.e  is  coming  out  of  most  of  the  factory 
chimneys      There     Is     construction     In     the 
American  zone      This  Is  tied  directly  to  the 
fict    that    Ameriea    no    longer    requisitions 
r.ewly    built    or    repaired    German    houses. 
There  Is  almost  no  construction  in  the  other 
zones      The  French  and  British  still  requlsl- 
Tion  any  hou.'^e  that  Is  placed  In  livable  con- 
dlMon  and  as  a  result  the  people  simply  don't 
bo,*her      When    a    person    steps    cut    of    the 
American  zone  Into  one  ot  the  other  zones. 
the   change  Is  very  apparent.     There  Is  less 
evidence  of  well-being  and  more  of  the  smell 
o:  rieath  and  decay  In  the  other  zones.     Next 
•>    nur<5    the    British    zone    looks    best      The 
BrlMsh   appear   to  get  along   very  well   w;th 
the    Germans.     The    French    obviously    are 
riore  severe  on  the  Germans  and  this  is  un- 
derstandable    I  did  not  see  the  Russian  ?one. 
I    understand   there    Is    a    very    marked    dif- 
ference between  the  Russian  zt^ne  and  any  of 
the  allied  zones. 

I  was  Impressed  by  a  procedure  which  I 
rhserved  in  Norway.  There  our  top-level 
diplomats  and  military  people  talk  directly 
to  their  counterpart*  in  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment when  they  have  a  problem  to  settle. 
There  is  none  of  the  note  passing  and  stlflT 
diplomatic  procedure  which  customarily  Is 
f.illowed  It  Is  obvious  that  much  more 
progress  can  be  achieved  by  this  procedure 
and  that  a  friendly  atmosphere  prevails. 

The  use  of  so  many  American  vehicles  In 
foreign  service,  particularly  In  foreign  mlll- 
tarv  service  and  to  some  extent  In  diplo- 
matic service.  Is  questionable.  American  ve- 
hicles cost  several  times  as  much  as  foreign 
vehicles  Maintenance  and  operating  costs 
are  correspondingly  high.  They  use  more 
ga.sollne  which  Is  In  short  supply  Euro- 
pean mechanics  are  less  familiar  with  our 
vehicles.  We  can  save  money  and  speed  up 
production  by  using  European  know-how  to 
a  greater  extent  than  we  are  doing  now. 

A  minor  note  but  one  of  the  sort  which 
should  have  been  disposed  of  at  the  local 
level  and  should  not  have  to  appear  In  this 
memo  is  the  fact  that  the  Norwegians,  where 
roads  are  scarce,  «ked  that  motorcycles  be 
substituted  for  Jeeps,  at  least  In  part  In  our 
MDAP  supplies.  This  request  has  not  been 
honored  and  apparently  was  pigeonholed. 
Certainly  motorcycles  are  less  expensive  than 
Jeeps.     Having  seen  bume  of  the  Norwegian 
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countryside,  It  Is  obvious  that  they  are  more 
readily  usable  In  some  places  than  Jeeps  or 
any  other  type  of  vehicle.  Jeeps  cost  W.OOO 
or  more  laid  down  In  Norway,  motorcycles 
but  little  more  than  $800. 

Always  there  is  Interest  In  whether  the 
threat  of  war  Is  Imminent.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  me  to  note  that  there  Is  apparently 
less  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Europe  on  this  question  than  there  Is  here 
at  home.  Many  of  thoee  who  discussed  It 
with  me  Indicated  that  they  were  Inclined 
to  feel  that  Russia  Is  winning  without  a  war 
by  the  use  of  recurring  threats,  by  tension, 
and  by  causing  us  to  spend  more  than  we 
ran  afford.  They  do  not  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility of  war  at  any  time  but  there  Is  the 
feeline  that  Russia  Is  .seeking  to  perfect  her 
Jet  fik-hter  planes  and  her  guided  missiles  to 
"the  p  ant  that  she  can  ward  off  atomic  bomb 
attarV:=  on  her  cities  and  industries  Com- 
munism was  frequently  referred  to  as  a  kind 
of  creepir.g  paralysis  which  can  be  checked 
by  vigorous  methods.  It  was  checked  at  the 
Berlin  blockade,  In  Greece.  In  Korea.  It 
can  be  checked  at  any  time  we  come  posi- 
tively to  grips  with  It  The  difficulty  la  in 
arousing  the  people  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued vigorous  action. 


"Oar  Older  People,  Who  Have  Done  So 
Much  for  the  Coastrf,  Are  Entitled  To 
Be  Treated  as  Haman  Beinf  s  and  There 
Mutt  Be  for  Them  in  the  Life  of  Our 
Nation  a  Place  of  Comfort,  Dignity,  and 
Usefulness'' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

OF  ALABAMA 

r:  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi;S 

Friday,  June  22,  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
aged  people  of  our  country. 

The  problem  has  many  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  our 
citizens  over  the  age  of  65  is  rapidly 
Increasing,  thanks  to  the  advancements 
of  medical  science,  a  greater  availability 
of  hospitals,  and  other  conveniences  that 
soften  the  physical  stresses  of  life. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  total  population  will 
be  over  the  age  of  65  years. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  solv- 
ing the  financial  worries  of  later  life. 
The  1950  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  a  milestone  in  this  prog- 
gress.  Pensions  for  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  of  our  wars  is  most 
helpful.  Private  pension  plans  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  effectiveness  have  been 
Instituted,  and  undoubtedly  improve- 
ments will  be  made.  However,  relatively 
speaking,  most  of  these  plans  are  in  their 
infancy,  very  few  are  attaining  the  age 
of  65  who  have  been  covered  by  these 
plans  long  enough  to  have  an  annuity 
that  is  large  enotigh  in  dollars  to  cover 
all  the  reasonable  needs  of  our  aged 
people. 

As  helpful  as  all  the  plans  now  In 
effect  are.  we  must  remember  that  there 
are  still  great  numbers  of  our  people 


that  are  not  covered  by  them,  and  these 
people  are  relegated  to  the  various  types 
of  public  assistance  that  our  States  see 
fit  to  provide  them  with.  If  we  could 
arrive  at  full  coverage  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  we  would  have  a  base  upon 
which  a  soimd  system  of  financial  care 
for  our  aged  could  be  built.  But,  we 
have  not  yet  expanded  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  fai  enough  to  cover  the  farm 
owners,  or  farm  tenants  of  America. 
Ihis  should  he  done  immediately. 

Above  and  beyond  these  considera- 
tions, surely,  our  system  of  government 
and  economics  is  strong  enough  to  treat 
our  elderly  people  as  human  beings,  and 
guarantee  for  them  in  our  national  life  a 
place  of  comfort,  dignity,  and  useful- 
ness. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an 

article,  styled  "Problems  of  the  Aging," 

by  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones,  from  a  recent 

issue  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser: 

Pboblims  or  thi  Aging 

(By  Judge  Walter  B.  Jones) 

As  I  look  about  rre  here  in  Montgomery 
and  as  I  travel  out  In  the  county  and  over 
the  State.  I  am  impressed  with  the  large 
number  of  aged  people  everywhere  and  with 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  for  them  all 
that  we  should  do 

We  do  not  know  all  the  facts  about  the 
aged,  but  we  do  knew  that  today  there  are 
living  in  the  United  States  more  men  and 
women  who  are  over  the  age  of  65.  They 
make  up  about  8  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Census  shows  that  within  20  years 
from  now  people  over  63  years  of  age  will 
make  up  11  percent  of  the  population.  Tlie 
number  of  people  now  65  years  and  over  is 
practically  four  times  higher  than  It  was  50 
years  ago.  . 

Of  course,  as  the  years  go  by  this  number 
win  be  Increased,  for  our  life  expectancy  is 
steadily  gaining.  In  1900  it  was  48  years  and 
In  1930  It  was  60  years.  Persons  retiring  at 
age  65  now  have  an  average  of  13  years  of 
life  remaining,  and  at  least  half  of  them  are 
likely  to  live  longer. 

Many  States  are  already  studying  problems 
of  the  aging  and  I  certainly  hope  Alabama 
win  soon  make  a  careful  and  detailed  study 
In  a  broad  way. 

The  aged,  due  to  our  neglect  of  them,  are 
especially  hit  by  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Crowded  conditions  In  the  cities  and  mass 
assembly  line  production  have  moved  many 
millions  of  grandmothers  and  grandfathers 
from  a  comfortable  chair  at  the  family  fire- 
side to  smaU  back  rooms  or  apartments.  For 
many  of  them  tomorrow  is  Just  another  day 
of  doing  nothing,  talking  to  no  one,  and  too 
often  not  having  enough  to  eat  because  of 
pitifully  Inadequate  Incomes. 

We  need  to  realize  that  our  aged  group  rep- 
resents a  huge  reservoir  of  skills,  experience 
and  mature  Judgment.  These  good  people 
do  not  wish  to  sit  around  doing  nothing. 
They  want  work  and  they  are  willing  to 
work.  Surveys  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Washington  showed  that  during 
World  War  n  workers  over  the  age  of  66  lost 
leas  working  time  than  those  in  their  teens 
and  twenties.  This  same  leurvey  showed  that 
handicapping  injuries,  which  required  only 
fir&t  aid,  were  much  less  common  at  age  50 
than  in  the  younger  age  groups. 

Our  aging  people  are  entitled  to  and  must 
have  a  permanent  place  of  dignity  and  use- 
fulness in  the  life  of  our  Nation.  At  least 
one-half  of  our  aged  are  capable  of  being 
happy,  useful,  and  inoductlve  members  of 
their  communitiee.  They  need  encourage- 
ment and  understanding  and  our  civic  ar^- 
nizatlon,  oor  churcbea,  and  our  housing  and 


recreation  proj  ^U  should  give  them  this  en- 
couragement a  ad  understanding. 

Just  the  other  day  I  read  in  a  recent  Issue 
of  State  Government  a  rejiort  by  a  committee 
on  human  developments  and  it  Justly  reached 
the  conclusion  that  our  society  today  falls  In 
a  considerable  measure  to  provide  enough 
fitting  social  roles  for  older  people.  I  quote 
these  two  paragraphs: 

"Most  Americans  like  to  be  active,  busy, 
and  to  have  the  feeling  of  accomplishment— 
but  old  people  are  not  expected  to  act  this 
way.  The  American  way  has  been  to  ignore 
old  age — to  act  as  If  It  did  not  exist,  and  to 
push  It  into  a  corner  whenever  It  seeks  to 
assert  Itself. 

"Old  people,  like  other  human  beings, 
need  to  feel  that  they  t)elong  and  are  Im- 
portant to  someone  or  something  •  •  • 
Research  evidence  Indicates  thht,  with  the 
decline  of  Intimate  human  contact,  the  per- 
sonalities of  old  people  deteriorate  •  •  • 
Many  cases  of  senile  deterioration  seem  to 
be  the  result,  not  of  organic  changes,  but  of 
living  In  a  social  vacuuna." 

We  Will  probably  have  to  re-thlnk  the 
whole  problem  of  retirement,  because  we 
are  beginning  to  find  that  compulsory  re- 
tirement is  often  unrealistic  and  costly. 
Many  of  our  retired  citizens  would  like  to 
go  back  to  work  and  It  is  estimated  that 
fewer  than  one-tenth  of  our  retired  workers 
on  the  penFlon  rolls  are  there  voluntarily. 
CompxUsory  retirement,  lay-off  and  falling 
health  are  the  largest  cauites  of  their  re- 
moval from  the  payroll.  We  must  realtae 
that  many  people  over  65  not  only  want  a 
lob.  but  need  a  job  and  can  hold  down  a 
job,  but  they  are  excluded  from  a  Job  arbi- 
trarily because  of  their  age 

Congressman   Yat     .   of   Illinois,    made   a 
common-sense  speech  in  Congres-s  the  other 
day  on  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  I  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  what  he  related  about 
the  responses  which  came  "to  an   ad   In  a 
New  York  paper  offering  a  messenger's  job 
to  a  retired  man.     Over  250  older  men  re- 
sponded.     Retired    ministers    and    teachers 
were  ready  and  anxious  to  deliver  messages 
for  t34  a  week.     Among  the  applicants  were 
25  retired  firemen  and  policemen.  20  former 
postal  employes,   dozens  af  ex-clvU   service 
workers,    a    retired    .^my    master   sergeant, 
partially  disabled  veterans,  a  former  chem- 
ist,  and   two  men   who  used   to  own   their 
own  grocery,  and  real  estate  firms.    Tt  scare* 
me.'  said  ihe  employer,  'to  think  so  many 
men  of  that  age  need  this  kind  of  money."  " 
We  must  realize,   and   the  sooner  we  do 
so  the  better  It  will  be  for  our  country,  that 
the  Nation's  manpower  needs  In  defense  pro- 
duction show  that  the  retired  workers  con- 
stitute a  huge  reservoir  of  productive  power 
which  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
They  can  work  at  desks  and  help  on  assembly 
lines.    They  can  be  useful  In  every  defence 
activity  and  by  having  a  part  in  the  school- 
lunch    programs,    nurseries,    and    child -care 
projects,  they  can  release  younger  women  for 
defense  Jobs. 

I  think  one  of  the  ways  to  test  whether 
a  civilization  is  worth  anything  U  to  con- 
sider Its  program  for  its  older  citizens.  If 
these  good  people  who  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  struggle  In  days  gone  by  and 
who  were  the  principal  producers  for  years 
and  years,  are  neglected,  and  left  alone  in 
the  community,  then  this  shows  that  the 
clvilizBtion  which  permits  this  is  a  weak 
and  decadent  civilization.  Our  clvlllzaUon 
today  can  be  made  better  If  we  will  taJu 
sensible  steps  to  add  happiness  to  the  years 
which  science  and  medicine  have  added  to 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.  Our  older  people, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  country,  are 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  human  beings  and 
there  must  be  for  ttiem  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation,  a  place  of  comfort,  dignity,  and 
fuln^& 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A  WOLVERTON 


or  N»w  J 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSUnTATIVlS 

Friday,  June  22, 1951 
Mr.     WOLVERTON.      Mr.     Speaker, 
there  Is  a  growing  concern  upon  the  part 
of  publishers  of  newspapers  that  they 
will  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  avaU- 
able  newsprint  paper.     Already  the  sit- 
luition  Is  tight.     Demand  is  fast  over- 
taking supply.     Because  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  Canada  for  the  bulk  of  our 
supply,  whatever  that  country  says  or 
does  about  newsprint  is  highly  important 
to  our  diffiiesUc  users  of  this  type  of 
paper. 

A  very  informative  article  has  been 
written  by  George  SokoLsky.  It  appears 
to  the  June  20,  1951,  edition  of  the 
Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
make  It  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  accord- 
ance with  the  coosent  granted  to  me. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

THSBK  DATS 

(By  George  Sokolsky) 
American  newspapers  are  being  taxed  by 
the  Canadian  paper  Industry  wbciij  can 
cbarf*  any  price  It  cbooees  far  newsprint 
because  tt  haa  deTcloped  into  a  Goveruxaent- 
pfotoeted  carUl. 

It  ttam,  without  rbyme  or  reason,  recently 
ralaad  tbe  price  of  oewsprint  nearly  10  per- 
cent; the  price  Is  nijw  $116  a  ton. 

In  1949.  Canadian  production  of  newsprint 
^iiyrMiotjrf  to  lOU  percent  of  capacity.  It  did 
better  In  19fiO.  CaJiada  provided  80  percent 
at  the  Axnedcan  consumption  of  newsprint. 

American  newspaipers  not  only  have  to 
ooo^Mte  against^  their  own  GoTernnient, 
which  !>*»  become  a  huge  consumer,  but 
»^t»i^  aCA  money,  taken  from  the  Aiaerl- 
oan  taxpayer  and  distributed  with  prodigal 
lavlihiiMa. 

Wf^j^  money  has  brought  Increased  Kxiro- 
pean  competltlckn  iar  the  Canadian  supply. 
Therefore,  the  Canadians  upped  the  price, 
which  may  reeult  in  bankruptcy  for  smaller 
Amorlean  newspapt^rs. 

I  take  the  folkrvlng  from  a  circular  re- 
iMfHd  last  year  by  Flood  A  Co..  a  Montreal 
Stock  broker,  whicli  spectallzes  In  newsprint 
•ad  laeued  this  analysis  for  Iti  cus- 


*XX  particular  sLinlflcance  to  the  lovestor 
tat  r^»»«^«"  newsprint  securities  is  tl:.e  fact 
^i^e  <>««■<<•  Is  tlic  only  major  source  of 
newqvtnt  supply  fear  United  States  news- 
i|Mr  pubUahers. 

*17Blte(l  States  production  of  newsprint 
npnmatM  cmly  16  percent  of  United  SUtes 
wquta'Wnents  and  thert  U  nothing  to  luggest 
tliat  United  States  newsprint  capacity  can  or 
wm  be  increased,  m  fact,  in  the  .-xast  quarter 
eentarr  United  Bute*  newsprint  ci.pacity 
been  reduced  appraHniately  50  percent." 
18  Canadian  companies  are  doing  re- 
Uy  wen  and  Z  am  purpoeely  using  last 
data  to  sbiiw  how  well  heeled  they 
_.  -iCae*  the  present  tncreaae. 
Tka  greed  of  thM  partel  which  controls  a 
■WHflHT  at  a  raw  material  eeeentUl  for  the 
Vanm  Rate*  to  apparently  boundleaa. 
A  eoBCteeelaoal  oonmlttee  mlg^t  well  in- 
tbe  control  of  sesrntlsl  amrrtran 
by  Brttlsb  earUJa.  pwtlcularly 
it  and  rubber. 

the  prioee  of  these  commodities 

be  a  way  of  increMinc  the  process  of 


siphoning  monev  out  of  the  United  Stitfs. 
Take  this  picture 

••just  how  far  the  Indusuy  has  pr  vrf>.secl 
since  the  end  of  1940  In  terms  of  c  ir.;  ■»:  Y 
balance  gheela  may  bs  visualized  by  'he  i  .- 
lowing  financial  facts: 

■'la)  Funded  debt  has  been  cut  practically 
In  half— from  $281000,000  '^^  $154  OCC.OOO 

•■ib)  Interest  chfirse--^  '^n  this  dPht  h:r.e 
been  reduced  even  mere— frrm  .ipp'  xi- 
maiely  $15,500,000  In  1940  to  le-s  'hfi 
$6,000,000  m  1949.  a  reducUon  '  f  6i  p*:''  '  ' 
ThiS  ha.s  been  due  to  debt  rttlrenu-i.'  a,.! 
refunding  o:  debt  to  take  ad' anta^e  !  m  ; 
favorable  Interes^t  rates. 

■•ic,  Working  Lapit^U  of  the  companies  re- 
viewed has  beer,  built  up — in  round  figures — 
from  $100, CK). 000  to  $250,000,000  in  this 
9-year  period  The  ratio  ^f  current  assets 
to  current  liabilities  w.\s  a  istror.^  3  48  1  at 
the  end  cf  1;>4::* 

•Proflt  and  \c°-  "-ends: 
"An   i'Qlysis  of   prottt-and-lcss   =viteraents 
for  the  major  C'lmpauies  ui  Car.acu  s  largest 
manuf.^cturtng  Inaustry  didclo^ts: 

"(a)  Net  pn.ftts  have  UxTfA&ed  from  lesa 
than  125,000,000  In  1940  to  ?  113  000,000  In 
1949 — on  increa-se  of  352  2  percent. 

•)bi  Dividends  pnid  rut  to  shareholders 
have  Increased  fr  m  less  than  $11,000,000  In 
1940  to  more  than  |48,00«J,0i0  last  year,  an 
Increase   of  4514   percent. 

"(Ci  Cash  on  ha:.d  ir.creiscd  in  thl'  period 
cf  time  by  127  3  perren'  tn.m  $50  000,000  to 
|115.000,c6c.  despite  the  gr  jA'.h  m  dividend 
pajrout." 

These  companies  empl'jV  coniparat;vely 
cheap  lab<jr  In  the  Caxmciian  woods.  Some 
of  thtm  lease  governmeni  lands  which  saves 
them  the  necessity  '-f  huge  capital  Invest- 
ments. So  firm  13  the  Ciirtei  in  a  18  com- 
panies produce  75  ptTceat  of  Canau.  •.:'.  ca- 
pacity. 

Unfortunately,  American  newspapers  can- 
not go  on  striXe,  They  car.not  obtain  news- 
print in  the  United  States  nor  can  they  find 
adequat''  supplies  in  Finland  aiul  bAfden, 
Therefore,  they  have  to  pay  whate-.tT  the.se 
Canadians  want  to  charve  arid  when  tl.ey 
cannot  afford  to  pay.  they  have  to  close  d  'ah. 
In  spite  of  general  a£suniptii,'ns  t..  ihe 
contrary,  newspapers  nre  nut  very  pr.fltable 
enterprises.  Newsprint  cf.,6ts.  labor  costs, 
distributive  costs  are  enormously  high  In  the 
United  States  and  the  margin  ;i  pr.jflt  on 
the  annual  turnover  does  not  compare  with 
manufacturing  enterprise.?. 

Therefore,  when  a  hu^e  lncrea.se  appfms 
In  any  cost  factor,  some  newspapers  must 
fold,  as  the  3t.  Louis  Star-Times  luidecl  re- 
cently. 

It  la  not  good  for  this  country  frr  news- 
papers to  disappear,  for  we  need  conflicting 
views,  and  competing  efforts  to  obtain  news, 
so  that  the  people  are  protected  agrtui.tt  a 
biased  distribution  of  facu. 

This  certainly  Is  a  matter  for  Coni<re';=;man 
CzLUEa's  or  some  other  committee  ot  the 
Congress. 


RoUback  Order  Shoald  Be  Rescinded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATTVE.S 

Thursday,  June  21.  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
▼lew  of  tbe  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  expects  to  submit 
legislation  for  the  extension  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Office  of  Price  .Stabiliza- 
tion within  the  next  few  days,  it  occun  ed 


to  me  th.it  it  mis^ht  be  helpfi.1  if  the 
Mtmbcrs  of  the  House  would  read  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  Mr.  E.  T.  A  idc rson. 
ivrident  rf  the  .\nderson  Ca  tie  Co, 
ferders  of  livestock  at  Emporic,  Kans  . 
whprein  he  expre.^^.ses  hi.s  views  ( cnccrn- 
ir. :  Mr  DiSalles  order  providing  for  roll- 
backs or^  the  price  of  beef  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  had  many  years  of 
t.xprrience  in  feeding  livestock.  Ke  is 
one  of  the  biij  feeders  in  Kansas  and  is 
tht'  producer  of  lhou.sands  of  tnn.s  of 
mat  each  vtar     The  letter  follows 

H..!.    F-tiWARD  H   Pees, 

//    L.-L-  Offic-:  Building. 

Waihington,  D  C 
Vjia:.  Mr  HEis  Accord. ng  to  Ir.rorniation 
tt.ai  -Ae  hu-.e  m  The  press  there  is  :\  m.-ve- 
ment  on  ii  ■  t  tu  extend  the  St.,ibilization 
Act  from  June  .Jo  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

RecGgniz:ng  the  stand  that  has  been  taken 
by  DiSalle  this  would  be  the  worst  thing  Uiai 
could  happen  to  us  that  are  m  the  cattie 
leedlug  buiine.-s. 

We   are    hi  pii.ir   that   you  will  be   able   to 
modify  this  aft  pprtainuii:  to  the-e  rr-.ll-back 
orders' In  llve.^Tiik  and  meat  prices      A.-  con- 
ditions now  are  .. '.ir  hand.s  are  tied  ns  fr.r  as 
us  purchasing  as.y  cattle  t j  be  fattened  for 
the    marset       There    are    no    feeriine    rivle 
available  at  prices  that  we  can  aflford  to  pay 
and  pu'   •hem  in  our  feed  li->ts  with  the  un- 
certHintv  'if  having  price  roll-backs  on  Au- 
gu.s'   1  and  Octcbfr  1.  so  consequently  as  cur 
llve.srock   i>   now  being  disposed  of  :.t  a  lo.^s 
we  are  unable  to  refill  our  feed  lots  and  very 
shortly    they    will    be    entirely    empty,    ev  n 
though  we  hnve  grain  on  hand  and  the  nec- 
essary facilities  for  feeding.     This  cf  court'e 
does  not  apply  to  the  big  numbers  of  cattle 
th?.t    are    on    cur    blue-stem    grass,    part    of 
these    of    course    will    get    fat    enough    for 
slaughterlnt?  but  most  of  them  will  need  to 
be  finished  on  ;:r,un  befure  they  go  to  market 
m    order    to    make    them    satisfactory    for 
slaughtering  purposes. 

If  everyly)dy  in  the  livestock  busmefs 
would  be  fully  informed  of  what  will  atti:a;:y 
take  place  regarding  these  controls  later  on 
It  might  be  possible  that  the  price  on  feeding 
cattle  w  uid  go  down  in  price  to  the  point 
where  we  could  commence  to  opierate  aga;n 
but  a.^  lung  as  there  is  any  chance  that  the 
r- 11 -back  will  not  take  place,  they  are  helping 
n.:.rt  trusting  that  will  be  the  cise  and  are 
'horefore  holding  the  cattle  at  p  price  where 
they  cannot  be  fed  at  anything  that  looks 
safe  at  this  time, 

I:  is  needless  to  say  that  the  r.ctual  cattle 
feeders  caught  with  cattle  in  tlie  feed  lots. 
even  up  until  now,  have  been  hurt  more  than 
the  average  person  can  believe.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  most  of  the  cattle  In  the  feed 
lots  were  purchased  at  a  price  where  the 
r^.arglns  were  extremely  small  and  they  were 
not  In  a  pysltlon  to  take  a  roll-back  without 
throwing  them  Into  a  loss.  This  of  course 
would  not  have  applied  If  they  would  have 
had  a  big  feeding  margin  at  the  time  the 
roll-back  order  was  announced,  but  this  »p.s 
not  the  case  when  this  roll-back  order  took 
place. 

I  trust  that  all  of  our  Repreeentatlves  in 
Congress  will  recognize  the  Importance  of 
this  matter  and  proceed  and  get  the  Infor- 
mation In  time  to  modify  this  act,  so  as  to 
make  it  fairer  both  to  the  producer  as  well 
as  the  consumer. 

I  tmderstand  that  the  press  In  the  East  Is 
strongly  in  favor  of  these  roll-backs,  but  I  am 
still  under  the  impression  that  if  the  aver- 
age coni>umer,  who  In  most  cases  are  paid 
big  waives  compared  to  the  producer  out  here, 
would  understand  the  slttiatlon  more  fully 
that  they  would  be  happy  to  go  along  with 
us  and  let  us  do  the  best  possible  in  the 
pri;duction  of  beef  without  the  burdensome 


regu:  .'ions  that  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  these  various  orders. 
Yotirs   very    truly. 

ANM31SON    CaTTLI    CO.,    InC, 

E.  T.  Anderson. 


America  Muit  Proride  Honest  and  Force- 
ful Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22,  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  until  America  seizes  the  reins 
and  provides  an  honest  and  forceful 
leadership,  the  defense  of  the  world 
against  communism  will  continue  tx) 
languish. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  by 
Father  Ralph  Gorman,  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers,  a  missionary  society  which  has 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  mis- 
sionary work  in  China.  Father  Gorman 
well  points  out  the  necessity  of  an  hon- 
est leadership  for  our  country  in  his  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  1951 
issue  of  the  Sign.  It  follows: 
Le-^dership  and  a  Policy 
[By  Father  Ralph  Gorman,  C.  P.) 

President  Truman  fired  General  MacAr- 
thur  because  he  could  not  "give  wholehearted 
support  to  United  States  and  United  Na- 
tions policies."  This  incident  and  the  events 
which  have  followed  in  Its  wake  havo  served 
to  high  light  a  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
Wes'  rn  powers  In  the  face  of  Communist 
aggression.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  U.  N,  has  provided  leadership  or  policies 
that  deserve  wholehearted  or  any  other  sup- 
port. 

In  the  present  situation  the  U.  N.  cannot 
provide  either.  It  was  not  organized  to  meet 
conditions  that  exist  today.  To  continue  to 
talk  about  the  U.  N.  as  If  It  had  power  to  take 
effective  action  is  to  mislead  the  public  In 
a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern. 

The  founders  of  the  U.  N.  gave  the  Security 
Council  alone  the  power  to  direct  military 
operations.  The  fundamental  Idea  under- 
lying this  provision  of  the  constitution  was 
that  In  any  matter  requiring  recourse  to 
arms  the  big  powers  would  be  united,  tliat 
they  would  have  a  vast  preponderance  of 
power  and  of  public  opinion  on  their  side. 
and  that  the  military  operations  would  be 
mere  police  or  punitive  actions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
far  the  present  situation  is  from  such  theo- 
ries. The  U.  N.  could  take  action  In  Korea 
only  because  the  Russians  had  committed 
the  tactical  error  of  walking  out  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Now  that  they  are  back 
again,  their  veto  power  has  reduced  the 
Council  to  its  usual  state  of  complete  Im- 
potence. It  can  do  nothing  but  talk — and 
lister  to  Russian  abuse. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  fixed  policy  and  any 
leadership  It  will  have  to  come  from  America 
rather  than  from  the  U.  N.  or  our  allies.  And 
yet  our  policies  are  for  the  moot  part  Inef- 
fective, Improvised,  and  second-hand.  We 
need  our  European  allies  as  our  first  line  of 
defense,  but  they  need  us  as  their  only  line 
of  defense.  Prom  fear  of  creating  disunity  by 
offending  them,  we  have  abandoned  otir 
leadership  and  have  tolerated  patiently  their 
appeasement  of  Soviet  RuFsla  and  Red  China, 
their  preference  for  social  services  over  re- 


armament, their  snubbing  of  Franco  and  hla 
army  of  fanatical  anti -Communists,  their 
trade  In  supplies  of  military  value  with  our 
enemies,  their  failure  to  help  with  more  than 
token  forces  in  Korea,  their  offering  of  In- 
cense to  fence-sitter  Pandit  Nehru,  and  their 
screaming  for  the  scalp  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

In  Asia  the  record  Is  even  worse  than  in 
Europe,  From  Yalta  to  tbe  present,  our  far- 
eastern  policy  has  been  a  succession  of  the 
most  catastrophic  failures  In  our  diplomatic 
history.  Within  a  few  years  we  have  lost 
most  of  the  good  will  and  friendship  which 
we  had  been  building  up  In  Asia  lor  nearly 
a  century.  Upon  the  architects  of  this  policy 
rests  the  responsibility  for  the  blood  of  every 
American  soldier  killed  or  wounded  on  the 
battlefields  cf  Korea. 

The  President  wanted  MacArthur  and  pre- 
sumably wants  the  rest  of  us  to  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  these  fateful  policies 
which  he  has  concocted  with  the  help  of 
Acheson  and  Marshall.  Without  Judging  the 
merits  of  the  various  recommendations  made 
by  MacArthur.  we  certainly  agree  with  him  In 
proiestlng  the  stupidities  which  have  been 
palmed  off  on  the  public  as  a  far-eastern 
foreign  policy.  We  should  all  be  grateful 
that  MacArthur  immunlaed  Japan  from  the 
Administration's  Far  East  "experts."  Other- 
wise she  would  be  allied  today  with  Red 
China  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Perhaps  our  allies  have  good  reason  to  be 
frightened  half  to  death.  That  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  act  like  dolts  and  cowards. 
We  are  only  playing  Into  the  hands  of  our 
enemies  by  giving  them  the  Impression  that 
we  want  peace  at  any  price,  that  we  shall  do 
anything  rather  than  wage  all-out  war,  that 
we  shall  let  them  continue  their  encroach- 
ments until  we  are  no  longer  able  to  defend 
ourselves. 

Tills  Is  a  good  tim.e  to  recall  the  words  of 
Winston  Churchill  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons after  the  Munich  agreement:  "Gentle- 
men, you  have  chosen  between  war  and  dis- 
honor. You  have  chosen  dishonor.  You 
shall  uave  war." 


Contributing  to  Red  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF   CONNEC-rlCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22, 1951 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  column  by  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler  which  appeared  in  the  Bridgeport 
Post  on  June  21: 

First  to  Expose  Rcssun  Trick 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

By  means  of  the  New  Deal  smear,  Miss 
Vivien  Kellems«has  been  widely  discredited, 
always  by  ridicule,  but  never  by  refutation  of 
her  specific  statements. 

Misa  Kellems  manufactures  a  device  called 
a  cable  grip  which  is  used  to  draw  wires 
through  conduits.  In  this  business  she  has 
kept  herself  informed  on  the  size,  quantity, 
and  destination  of  cable  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  Thus,  diylng  the  war. 
she  discovered  evidence  that  by  means  of 
lend-lease,  certain  persons  In  our  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  were  building  up  a 
great  Industrial  power  in  post-war  Russia. 

Last  year,  Miss  Kellems  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  her  borne  State.  She  waa 
Incomparably  the  most  Republican  Republi- 
can m  Connecticut  politics.     She  was,   in 


fact,  too  Republican  for  the  me-too  Repub- 

licans  who  ran  the  machine  and  was  ditched. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  net  results  of  all  this  monkey  busi- 
ness in  Connecticut  was  that  the  Republicans 
failed  to  win  a  seat  which  they  might  have 
won  while  the  Democrats  won  a  seat  that 
they  might  have  lost,  an  advantage  of  two 
scats  for  the  Democrats. 

This  Is  what  Miss  Kellems  said  In  one  of 
her   war-time   speeches: 

"Today  I  hold  In  my  hands  a  list  of  the 
round  figures  for  electrical  cables  pvirchased 
for  Russia  to  be  delivered  under  lend-lease, 
on  contracts  expiring  Juno  30.  1944, 

"T  copied  these  figures  from  one  of  the 
original  requisitions  put  out  for  purchase 
from  the  office  of  J.  W  Flatley,  Chief  of  the 
Contract  and  Purchase  Branch,  Treasury  De- 
partment. This  requisition  comes  under  the 
President's  direct  supervision  and  is  ^  must. 
These  orders  are  all  for  long-range  planning. 
"First  is  9.842.000  feet  of  long-distance 
telephone  cable.  This  Is  not  a  signal  tele- 
phone cable  used  by  the  Army  but  is  for 
permanent  InstHllation.  It  Is  paper-Insu- 
lated, lead-covered  cable,  pulled  in  conduit 
or  buried  directly  In  the  ground.  Almost 
2.000  miles  of  permanent.  long-dUtance  tele- 
phone cable  fo'  Rusila.  when  our  own  tele- 
phone companies  could  not  get  a  foot  for 
maintenance  or  repair. 

"Then  we  have  power  cable,  also  paper  and 
lead,  pulled  In  conduit  or  for  direct  burial. 
4.264,000  feet  for  Soviet  Russia." 

Miss  Kellems  told  her  audience  that  the 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  in  Washlagton 
"by  pulling  every  string,  was  able,  after 
months  of  delay  and  red  tape,  to  wangle 
372  feet  of  such  cable  for  urgent  repairs" 
"Potomac  Electric  paid  for  their  cable."  she 
said  "Russsla  gets  hers  free.  Tomorrow. 
any  number  of  Russian  cities  wUl  boast  a 
better  undcrgroimd  electrical  system  than 
Chicago's,  put  there  at  our  expense. 

"We  come  to  26,000  tons  of  bare  copper 
overhead  transmission  and  trolley  wire.  Our 
greatest  production  of  this  cable  in  any  pre- 
vious year  had  been  13.000.000  pounds.  But 
now  we  eave  Russia  26.000.000  pounds,  to 
electrify  her  railways.  It  Is  impossible  to  see 
how  this  cable  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
winning  of  the  war.  We  are  picking  up  Rus- 
sian Industry,  transferring  It  east  of  the 
Urals 

"We  are  building  long-distance  telephone 
systems  and  electrifying  Russians  railways. 
We  have  heard  many  times  that  Russia  will 
emerge  from  this  war  the  strongest  nation 
In  the  world.  I  believe  It  implicitly.  We 
are  making  her  so." 

For  making  this  and  similar  revelation* 
and  protests.  Miss  Kellems  was  Illegally  sub- 
jected to  deep  humUlatlon  by  the  New  Deal 
gestapo.  Personal  letters,  which  she  had 
written  to  a  dear  friend  in  South  America, 
who  was  a  German  subject,  were  rifted  and 
the  most  sensitive  portions  were  broadcast 
by  Drew  Pearson.  Miss  Kellems  insisted  that 
there  was  no  information  in  her  letters  of 
any  value  to  the  enemy.  The  censors  never 
claimed  otherwise.  Miss  Kellems  received 
neither  explanation  nor  apology. 


Qoestion  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THT.  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  22. 1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever happened  to  Ambassador  ODwyer? 
And  what  is  happening  to  Frank  Costel* 
lo?    Please  do  not  say  "Nothing." 


1,1  '* 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE>1ARK.S 

OP 

HON.  TAUL  W.  SHAFEX 

or  toc^mXAH 

C*  THK  HOUSE  or  SSPKIS WTA  n  v  an 
Monday.  June  11.  I95i 

Mr.  SHAraR.  ifr-  SpemJrer.  xmder 
leflTC  to  extend  my  rt^marks.  I  Insert  tlux 
statement  entitled  "An  AnU-Inflafcian 
Pt9«r%m,"  bar  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt,  wtiieh 
ai^Msn  in  the  June  21k  Itfrl.  liewswcek. 
It  is  •  tiH««lxtfi^  aiad  p«ntnUiai  pro- 
poBBl  ft>r  dea&f«  with  the  caoses  rather 
ttMui  the  symptoiBs  of  inftaitian : 

tetan  Job*  30.  It  U  loatovcUw  to  coaatOnT 

praccaa  wottld  be  Uke  U  «•  couM  get  It. 

1.  Wttai  ifl  yrtearUj  —dad  is  not  awMr* 
...^twmtm  ^  tlM  ChiwinwiinT  btU  mttn  coik- 
tzote  «B  tba  Oovcrnaarat.  It  >«  Oo««rmHeivt 
paUcy.  and  0(»>«niaMnt  poUcy  aion*.  ttet 

UMnaa*  Ut  tbt  toI  » ■■  of 
wttli  the  Tolume  of  goods.  It  la 
yoUcy  tbAt  •mbtar  pumiU,  timti.am»vm^  or  di- 
al mtmty  aaA  cndlt  iIbm  l»3ft  k«»  been  #1- 
raeUy  ^naHl  toy  tlw  pnHrj  ^  cka^P  moocy 
SM*  Ou— umaiiT  hnnil  auMPO)^  toUmvad  Ivy 
tte  lM«ml  nwiiii  Byrtcm.  Th*t  poUcy 
■koritt  bi  daOattety  ■tsvvMl  by  wci  — *ni«> 

gtm  to  tto  Fadv&L  BMtn*  to  toctwae  ttiil 
tartlMc  tk»  f^pKrt*  nMrvM  ol  ■— ibw 
*\ — 1—  Coi^Mk  ibn-'i  iMtrna.  at  teaat  to 
thcir^pR-UM*  knat.  ^a      . 

tba  ksv-asnwaA  aanifc 

aC 

ta  pot  • 

by 


daAdta  eauae  tnfiatlon  by  forcing  am 


gobaq  np  was  to  forWd  Brltlgh  cr^n^um^r^  m 
eat  more  than  tiro  morithruls  of  mmt  per 
week.  Wbere  there  la  no  prtre  control,  thrre 
li  BO  «K-i»e  for  a  food  jubatdy. 

7.  There  to  no  crmvtnctn?  cswe  stth«T.  for 
firing  the  GoTernment  the  blanket  dh«rre- 
nonary  paw^rn.  tt  has  sslcrrf  frr  '  i  fciitM  Its 
own  defense  plants  It  has  -it  pr  vpd  *^at 
n  cannot  get  prtvate  ln«fiJi»tr>-  to  build  nv.d 
operate  sweh  plants,  find  ■\t  a  far  !<  'srer  ro<:t 
than  the  Government  could  U  thcrt-  "ihniiJd 
torn  out  to  be  »  real  reed  for  a  fe-w  plants 
that  prtfate  !Tid\Btr/  wnuld  nnt  in  tnct 
bwild.  the  (Klminlstratlon  cmild  go  tr  Con- 
f(rc9B  U-r  spectflc  authoriratf^n  to  hu,!-;  '•uch 
cf  those  plants,  If  rtny  pm*f^t  vprr  :\\\rBrd 
to  b«  top  serre*.  It  ci^»ld  anyar  In  n  ron- 
gresaioral  WW  as  projert  X4T  tant  it  least 
a  few  key  members  .  f  the  MiUtar-  :\nMr^ 
CtaBmirtees  should  Itno^  what  !t  Is 

9.  In  the  H^bt  of  sad  eTpertence  any  eT- 
tetwlon  of  cr?ntrols  shonld  carry  a  douh!? 
termtnstkm  trigger.  In  no  c.\se  should  p'.- 
tertttun  ran  for  more  than  a  jrsr  In  iddi- 
tlOB.  the  new  law  shcrild  T>e  terminable  at 
Hiy  ttane  b?  a  majority  Trte  cf  either  H^u'e 
of  Conpess.  Congress  ^.culd  nevrr  n-ake 
ttsetf  impotent  to  repeal  emergency  p-  'vrrs 
tfeat  are  being  abiised  or  that  haTe  ceised 
to  be  needed. 


I>lea.    Ttaa  prtca 

tPoUan  itatl 

wurklini  of  a  free  market. 

5.  Tbe  admlnfatratlba^  prfoitty  and  allo- 
esttao  powcra.  though  they  have  ao  far  b4>en 

■nia  oootroOan  usuaUy  try  to  tie  in  price 
oontfol  «ttlk,  alloeattoa  gowari,  But  whUa 
I^lea  uuMliuf  uptmUM  •  newt  for  rpttonlng 
»»y|  aUoeatlon.  tlie  cs^ntton  does  not  work 

out  yitu§  eaaitttA 

8.  Ro  food  caaa  Ma*  tacn  made  out  for 
any  at  tta  aMMtaaai  pMasa  arfto<  tor  by 


Taa>y 


EXTiSi&IOM  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  mil 

or    ALABAMA 

XM  TH«  SKXATK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  ^Tcry  15.  1351 
Mx.  tfTii.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 

BM»s  ennent  to  have  printed  in  tlie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  atWrpss  on 
the  subject  Collective  BargammR  Today. 
delivered  by  Paul  L.  Styles,  a  membt-r  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  at 
the  thirty-mnth  conTentJon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers,  in 
PhiladeipWa.  P«..  May  7.  1961. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  aridrt  s.> 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  m  the  Re  iird. 
as  follows: 

CoLixcma  MamJarnnf^  Todav 
(Addraaa  by  Paal  L.  Stytcs) 

In  these  day*,  wJien  we  are  eng  tt;e(i  n  a 
world  contest  that  sometimes  seem.s  *.  dw  i.-f 
tka  sraat  tooiccaaat  at  Wortd  War  EL  we  hear 
q/aUM  a  bit  of  taik:  that  aaaina  to  suggest  that 

COlIaCtlVC    Ha^ga-iw-tng       •••!«&    .OXUry 

we  catwot  afford  In  such  times  ^f  crisi.s. 
•yMB  taft  •  •  •  is  cause  for  alarn:  It 
can  certainly  arise  cn!y  from  a  fnndimn^al 
misundaiataiidliic  of  the  nature  and  Inr.  r- 
tance  of  tha  coUective-bafgainiiii?  pt  •-•s.s 
and  what  it  portends  in  term«  uf  den;ji:Ai.y 
St  home. 

The  cynic  might  8Ugg«st  that  perhaps  I 
have  choeen  a  poor  forum  in  wMch  to  talk 
about  coUectlTe  bargaining.  After  all.  ycu 
hare  btrUt  a  rabrtantlal  orgaalzarlun  f  r 
tfcat  very  purpoae — to  aargatn  collectively 
wtth  your  employers.  But  in  the  pun  and 
tt»fTt  at  e-aryday  problems,  when  GoT?em- 
merrt  controto  are  tacreaatog.  all  of  us  are 
■joattaHa  apt  to  loae  al.ght  of  the  larger 
{/uiliaiq  antf  objectives  to  which  our  tfl orts 
atemM  be  dadltated. 

■Muittalll.  tbers  are  only  four  ways  la 
^l^j^^  •  »  •  coiuUtlana  of  employment 
fmM  ba  dst«miBaiI;  (I>  TiMy  can  be  Oxed 
by  tZks  ampkiyar;  (2)  tltay  caa  he  imposed 
by  the  onlOB;  (f)  titay  can  be  ordered  by 
OovaraBHSt  dbcras;  and  («>  they  can  be  de- 
tamfaad  by  coUecttve  bargaining. 


Oir  history  has  made  It  rleir  that  t.he 
fi;s-  t'A'i  m<^ho<*» — InToirlTt^  afcsolate  nnt- 
lateral  ^cu■  n  bv  the- employer  or  the  anion— 
are  Inrompatlble  with  otir  system  of  free 
entert^nse 

The  third  course — In  which  the  Gv.^rn- 
nieut  dicta t*a  evrrr  stnsrle  detail  of  the 
conditi^jns  under  ■-vhich  rntcrprises  shall 
operate  and  free  men  shail  w'.^k — is  -a  hat 
•h.-'  f!,?htir;E:  Is  ;ii;  about  fihan  we.  nt  home. 
.<('.  vT  the  very  mea.*ures  which  ^^ »  .qhh-ir, 
and'  thereby  t^tve  Impetus  to  thc^  e  forces 
of  ''pn'Tri:i7t'd  ccveriiment  control  -.i  a'  wris 
ai.'  i.itted  Liiainat  nil  over  the  world? 

The  luur-h  c^.ur-e—collectlve  b;  r^r.rAiig 
between  the  chosen  reprcbcntatives  of  m.in- 
agen»ent  and  labur  -may  not  be  th?  perfect 
system,  b^r  it  :s  ♦he  best  ever  devised  by 
free  men  consclcns  and  Je.Ucus  of  their 
Ubettlea. 

It  Is  ju^t  25  years  ngo  this  mo  ith  that 
rn^res."!  f.-«t  adr-rrrd  as  a  natK.'n  I  policy 
the  requirtmeat  that  eaapJoyers  c.ret  and 
bargain  In  i^ood  fjJth  wltii  the  re.jresenta- 
tives  -f  their  empl'iyees  as  a  ^oup,  •  *  * 
Thn''  dcs  not  mean  thnt  crllec*  tre  bar- 
r^trma  wse  ijnrn  ^ttsi  35  yenrs  a«>D  ?<rt  hy 
A-r.  means.  H'stcrlana  trace  tb*  Qr^t  coilec- 
':■.•-■  \:  iTc  iiiilng  In  .America  back  to  \SM.  oniy 
Vt>  ■.  e*«s  afte«  th*  PiigrlaM  land*d  it  Plym- 

:,.ULh  HkiCk. 

.  •  •  •  * 

Th^  apoearancc  of  nrgaaiiatlnn..  of  era- 
yloyfifj  devoted  to  baijainlng  on  a  ccllec- 
rivp  basis  at  a  time  ahnort  emctly  cotncl- 
ilen'  wtth  the  rtne  cf  the  democrsry  Ve  not 
j\imt  not  ol  thcee  odd  accMeats  o'  history. 
Collective  bargalntng  to  Msiely  aaother  man- 
lfe!-tation  of  tbe  denaocratie  Uaa.  •  •  • 
It  happens  whenever  a  group  of  i  mployees 
get  ti>s?ether  and  choose  a  represet  tatlve  to 
barsain  for  them  ss  a  growp — and  betr  em- 
ployer deaJa  m  Rood  fattM  wtth  tse  rrpre- 
aenrative  chosen  by  the  Baa|rrtty  oi  tba  eaa- 
pkjyeea.  Property  conectvcd.  rt  Is  simply  tlM 
appiiratioa  of  tlie  palaetpte  of  demoeraey  to 
the  reiatlooaMp  between  enaptoyer  aad  em- 
pk>yee.  It  ia  )«at  a  matter  cf  brtagta  g  deaaoc- 
racy  ^iHc  the  factory  or  woxkabop 

The  uov«^rtaacs  of  coilcctls«  biiifauuBs 
Ui  a  democratic  aorlaty  waa  well  sht  -nzirrnaetl 
by  C'^agicsa  in  tba  Natloaal  Lator  Rela- 
ti'ins  Ac^  :f  1935.  better  known  as  th?  Wagner 
Act.  The  act  said.  Ua  itta  atatemeiat  >  <f  pclury  : 
«  •  •  •  • 

Experience  has  pioeed  tint  fBT>t  xtlcn  by 
law  tjt  the  rigba  at  eaipioyces  to  angolas 
and  bargate  coUectlveiy  aala^uaids  cqib- 
in^>!c.'  fr' in  injiary.  iiainlniMOt.  or  aterrop- 
tion,  and  proaaotes  the  ttcm  of  coBBcnerce  by 
removing  ccrtaia  recflgnlzad  sotires  of  la- 
du.stnal  strtfe  and  taweat.  by  eru  ourat^in^ 
pfa«tires  fundamearCal  to  tbe  frica<tiy  ad- 
]U(^raaent  of  imhartrtol  dtap«>te9  ar  sine  out 
ijf  dllTerenca  aa  to  wa^ea.  hcurs.  or  oth^r 
i*orlUD«  conditions,  aod  toy  reatortig  equal- 
ity of  bargiOnlBv  power  bctwe«B  caopiioyers 
and  eaipicyees." 

That  IS  Still  tlM  aatteiat  policy.  In  iM7. 
'then  Congress  was  revising  the  la)«r-msn- 
agement  relatlocs  stakuta.  the  Is  w mailers 
found  no  rsaaoa  to  cban^  a  worit  of  this 
!)C:doa:r-read  statement.     •      •      • 

It  Ls  in  this  ItngMvte — plus  the  siatement 
r>r  the  emriloyer's  and  union's  dut  r  to  bar- 
i^kiB  in  ^ouU  faith — tliat  you  have  the  bey- 
stuno  tu  liM  entire  structure  of  (;o  ;ernmeiit 
.\iid  free  ei-Uectkve  bargaining.  *  •  '.It 
i.s  m  the  application  of  this  poJicr  to  con- 
crete ca^es  that  your  Govcrnmaat- -through 
the  NLRB  and  tliLe  Fcdcial  co«rt»— baa  givea 
substance  to  the  InteaUoa  of  thi:  staiut*. 
In  th«  process  of  promoting  sound  a3Uecttva 
bari^ainxng  lelattnnslups  between  employ- 
ers and  representatives  of  their  coiployecak 
the  Board  and  Cotirts  bava  isaaed  t  bouaanda 
(it  decisions.  Tha  essential  prii£lpla.  aa 
enunciated,  baa  bean  that  employers  aaA 
representatives  of  thmtx  emplofecs  mual  asi- 
ert  good  faith  cSort  to  raaca  agretixkent  •■• 
m^  staudaida  oX  wacas,  houis  aa<l  working 
conditions. 
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In  the  past  year,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  was  called  upon  in  21,600  cases 
t  )  treat  various  aspects  of  the  employer- 
employee  relationship.  And,  we  handled 
20.600  such  cases.  We  feel  that  the  expedi- 
tious handling  of  such  matters  Is  not  to  be 
sloughed  off  In  the  current  emergency  pe- 
ricxi  On  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  and 
cause  of  our  emergency  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  and  strengthening 
the    rrinciple.-i    of    collective    harsaining 

I"  ;s  for  this  rerison  that  my  c<-.llcaguey  and 
1  :-.ic  tneatrmg  in  behavior  not  .■^Iways  ex- 
pected from  bureaucrats-  We  have  taken 
the  position  that  we  are  not  Interested  m 
grabbing  off  additional  functi.  n  We  are 
not  interested  in  building  up  tremendous 
emergency  staffs  We  are  not  interested 
i*-  blaring  newspaper  headline^  W'e  are  not 
interested  la  seeking  on  our  initiative  new 
Jurisdictior     ind  new  fields  to  conquer. 

What  we  -^re  interested  In,  Is  simply  this: 
We  have  enough  to  do  at  present.  What 
we  ha^e  to  do  is  of  basic  importance— to 
encourage  orderly  collective  bargaining  by 
removing  certain  obstacles  to  peaceful  in- 
dustriaTrelations.  Wc  feel  we  can  make  our 
greatest  contribution  to  the  national  defense 
effort  by  doing  our  present  job  better  and 
faster  than  ever  before 

Out  of  the  many  decisions  issued  by  our 
Board  and  the  Courts  have  emerged  the 
guide  nii.rks  bv  which  collective  bargaining 
is  me:»sured  and  practiced.  Among  these 
standards  are  those  which  are  concerned 
with  I  A)  the  nature  of  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives; (B)  their  bargaining  behavior; 
and  iC)  the  area  of  subject  matter  over 
which  bargaining  is  mandatory.  In  turning 
to  theoe  three  fields  of  inquiry,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  role  of  the 
Brard  to  dictate  the  collective  bargain.  That 
IP  the  job  cf  both  management  and  labor. 
The  Board's  Job  is  to  set  the  stage  so  that 
thev  can  bargain  freely  with  one  another, 
in  the  words  of  the  statute,  "by  encouraging 
the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining" 

A     THE    NATt^E    or    THE    BARGAINING 
RrPRESENTATIVES 

Administration  of  the  statute  has  evolved 
certain  characteristics  which  are  expected 
of  the  bargaining  representatives.  As  re- 
gards the  employer,  for  example,  he  must 
vet.t  real  authority  In  his  representative  to 
barealn  on   his  behalf. 

As  regards  the  labor  organization: 

1.  it  must  not  be  assisted  or  dominated 
bv  the  employer.     *     *     * 

2  It  must  represent  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  an  appropriate  bargaining 

unit.     •     '•     • 

3.  Once  designated  by  a  majority  of  em- 
ployees in  a  proper  unit,  upon  that  labor 
organization  is  conferred  the  statutory  right 
to  unequivocal  recognition  as  bargaining 
assent  for  all  employees  in  that  unit.  '  *  * 
'4.  The  bargaining  agency  has  unlim.ited 
choice  as  to  who  will  represent  it  in  negoti- 
ationf  with  the  employer.     '      •      * 

B     THE    BAP.GAINTNG    BEH.AVIOR 

The  resolution  of  gtXKl  faith  by  the  Board 
has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of 
admnustratlon.  The  Board  and  the  courts 
have  fashioned  certain  standards  which 
underscore  this  basic  principle  Collective 
bartiaming.  as  contemplated  by  the  statute, 
means  cntrj-  into  negotiations  with  a  deter- 
mination In  good  faith  to  reach  agreement 
on  all  matters  which  are  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining.  It  means  mure  than  the 
m.ere  duty  to  meet  and  talk  or  going  through 
the  motions  of  discussing  an  agreement. 

1  The  Board  and  the  courts  have  frowned 
upon  employer  failure  to  meet  with  the  bar- 
gaining representative  with  reasonable 
promptness  or  at  a  reasonable  meeting 
place.     •     •     • 

2  The  Board  and  the  courts  have  found 
the  employer  acting  in  bad  faith  where  he. 
has   adopted   the  stratagem  of  keeping  the 


bargaining  agent   in    constant   doubt    as   to 
the  authority  of  the  employer's  negotiators. 

3  We  have  found  bi  th  employers  and 
unions  guilty  of  bad  faith  when  they  have 
refused  to  reduce  the  agreement  to  a  written 
and  signed  document  of  reasonable  duration 

4  We  have  found  unions  guilty  uf  bad 
faith  where  they  have  insisted  upon  ii;e;;ai 
clauses. 

5.  The  Board  and  the  cuurts  have  con- 
strued the  intent  of  the  statute  to  be  frus- 
trated where  the  employer  utilizes  indr.idual 
C')ntracts     to     forestall     collective     bargain- 

6  It  has  also  been  repeatedly  held  that 
an  employer  cannot  undertake  to  chaiige 
condLtion.s  of  empl'jyment  without  pn;,ir 
C'jnsultation  with  the  exclusive  bargaining 
repre.-i*:itativc.  However,  tliere  Is  one  area 
where  the  employer  can  make  a  change  un- 
ilaterally despite  the  presence  of  a  bargain- 
ing agent.  This  situation  is  one  in  which 
the  employer,  in  gfK)d  faith,  has  reached  an 
impasse  on  a  particular  issue  with  the  bar- 
eauiing  agent.  When  svich  impasse  has 
been  reached,  the  employer  is  free  to  extend 
directly  to  his  employees  the  olTer  which  has 
been  rejected  by  the  union.    •    •    ' 

7  The  Taft-Hartley  Act.  in  defining  col- 
lective bargaining,  wrote  into  law  some  of 
the  rules  which  the  Board  and  the  couits 
had  laid  down  In  the  Wagner  Act  and  par- 
ticularized additional  criteria  against  which 
go<5d   faith   bargaining   would   be   judged 

(ai  Employers  and  labor  organizations 
have  the  mutual  obligation  to  meet  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  confer  in  good  faith  with 
respect  to  conditions  of  employment,  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  or  ar.y  ques- 
tion arising  thereunder,  provided  that  such 
obligation  does;  not  compel  either  party  to 
agree  to  a  proposal  or  require  the  making 
of  a  concession. 

(bi  Employers  and  labor  organizations 
have  the  mutual  obligation  of  executing  a 
written  contract  incorporating  any  agree- 
ment reached. 

(C)  The  continuing  obligation  under  the 
Wagner  Act  to  bargain  on  all  questions 
whether  or  not  they  are  covered  by  a  con- 
tract is  changed:  Parties  to  an  agreement, 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  are  relieved  of 
the  duty  to  discuss  or  agree  to  any  modl- 
hcations  of  a  contract  if  such  mcxllflcatlon 
is  to  become  effective  before  the  termination 
of  the  fixed  period  set  forth  by  the  contract, 
(d)  Before  a  contract  can  be  terminated 
or  modified,  the  party  desiring  the  change 
must  give  the  other  60  days'  notice,  offering 
to  meet  for  negotiations  and  refraining  from 
strike  or  lock-out  during  those  60  days. 

(e,  If  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  30  cf  those 
60  days,  the  party  desiring  to  terminate  or 
modify  the  contract  must  notify  both  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
and  the  appropriate  State  mediation  aeency 
of  the  existence  of  the  dispute. 

C.    THE    .l.ARCAINABLE    ARZA  ^ 

Both  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley  Acts 
merely  say  that  it  is  Illegal  to  refuse  to  bar- 
gain in  respect  to  rates  of  pay.  wages,  hours 
of  employment,  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. This  language  made  It  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Board  and  the  courts  to 
identify  the  subject  matter  of  bargaining 
which  falls  withm  the  statutory  requiie- 
ments.  In  other  words,  It  was  left  to  the 
administrators  and  the  Judiciary  to  deter- 
mine what  are  and  are  not  the  subjects  of 
compulsory  bargaining. 

In  general,  the  decisions  of  the  Board  and 
the  courts  have  held  that  all  subjects  affect- 
ing wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment should  be  dealt  with  by  collective  bar- 
gainlag  except,  and  this  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, except  to  the  extent  that  the  employer 
and  the  union  mark  out  by  collective  bar- 
gaining specific  fields  for  individual  bar- 
gaining or  unilateral  action. 


in  short,  the  Board  seeks  to  encourage  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  establishment  of 
plant  relationships  for  reasonable  pericxla  on 
mutually  acceptable  terms.  We  feel  It  Is  not 
the  business  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  Intervene  and  upset  undertakings 
inuttially  agreed  upon  which  are  not  specifi- 
cally declared  t'j  be  illepal  In  the  statute 

This  leaves  us  with  the  hard  core  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  wherein  one  ol  the  parties 
a.sserts  tha'  he  is  not  under  a  duty  to  bargain 
as  reitards  a  piartlcular  issue.  The  ino.«t  cele- 
brated instance  of  this  was  the  pension  Issue. 
There  the  Board,  with  Judicial  approval,  held 
that  pensions  were  covered  among  the  (.ub- 
jects  of  compulsory  bargaining.  Similar 
ho. clings  have  been  made  by  the  B<jard  with 
r'-gard  to  welfare  plans  and"  merit  increases. 
A  more  dilRcult  qties'.ion  as  to  the  subject 
matter  on  which  bargaining  is  compulsory 
ar.se.>  m  connection  with  thcjse  issues  which 
the  en. plover  daims  relate  solely  to  the  man- 
iigcment  of  his  business  and  therefore  are  of 
uu  concern  to  his  employees'  bargaining 
representative 

This  area  of  assertion  of  management  pre- 
roeatives  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry 
most  often  in  tiie  so-called  we  want  a  look 
at  -he  books  cases.  In  other  words.  Just 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  em- 
pli'vers  obligation  to  inform  his  employees" 
biirgainmg   representative.     •      •      • 

For  about  10  years  now.  the  Board  and  the 
courts  have  recognized  the  employer's  duty 
to  supply  information  m  some  circumstances. 
In  the  first  case  to  come  before  the  Board. 
the  union  requested  that  the  company  sup- 
ply wage  histories  of  the  employees  so  that 
the  union  would  be  able  to  bargain  for  wages 
on  a  group  basis.  The  company  refused, 
saving  that  this  was  confidential  informa- 
tion which  it  would  not  divulge.  In  uphold- 
ing the  Board  s  ruling  in  this  case,  the  court 
of  apceals  found  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
expressed  social  and  economic  policies  of  the 
statute,  si'ch  information  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  confidential.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Congress,  the  court  held,  that  the  union 
be  supplied  wtth  the  information  necessary 
to  do  an  Intelligent  Job  of  bargaining. 
,  .  •  •  * 

This  decision  was  the  first  of  a  series,  the 
factual  situations  varying  in  each  Instance. 
In  the  next  case  of  importance,  in  which 
the  Board  was  upheld  by  the  court  again, 
the  company  argued  that  It  could  not  afford 
to  raise  wages  because  Its  rates  were  already 
higher  than  its  competitors.  However.  It 
aereed  to  bargain  further  if  the  union  would 
supply  wage-rate  data  of  ether  plants  In  the 
Industry.  The  company  had  such  statistics 
in  its  possession.  The  union  requested  this 
information,  which  the  company  refused  to 
supply.  The  Board  held  that  the  company's 
action  "was  inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  which  seeks  agree- 
ment as  Its  end." 

•  • 

In  the  next  slgn.ficant  ruling,  union 
representatives.  In  1&48.  asked  for  a  wage 
increase  in  the  1949  contract.  They  re- 
quested a  list  of  all  the  employees,  their 
curreit  salaries,  and  their  salaries  for  1947 
a-:d  1946.  The  company  replied  that  the 
Infcrmaticn  requested  had  no  relation  to 
the  bargaining  negotiations.  The  Board 
ruled  that  the  record  did  not  demonstrate 
that  the  1946  and  1947  wage  Information 
was  relevant.  Hcwevcr.  the  Board  found. 
with  subsequent  court  approval,  that  the 
company  should  have  furnished  the  1948 
data  since  the  going  rate  Is  a  factor  to  be 
considered  by  a  union  when  it  determines 
whether  or  not  to  press  certain  wage 
demands. 

In  the  most  recent  case  In  this  line  of 
decisions,  the  Board  was  confronted  with  the 
question  of  ability  to  pay.  In  this  case,  the 
company  and  the  union  were  engaged  in 
wage  negot.aiions  for  almost  a  year.  The 
company  stcadlaatly  maintained  that  it  could 
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grant  no  niriwi  •  •  •  tim  union  r«- 
ptrnfOf  whittled  dotra  its  «•#•  <l«nanc)s, 
and  Mamttj  oOwad  to  drof>  tbcm  •nttnly  tf 
tb«  c-upuiT  would  forolah  fln*nel«l  data 
to  mpport  ita  aoMrtad  claim  of  tnabtltty  to 
pay.  Tba  oompany  rtfuaad  to  furctah  any 
Infonnatlon  an  tba  ground  that  It  waa  con- 
trary to  tta  policy  to  dtTUl««  financial  tn- 
fomuttloa  to  anyona.  •  •  •  pindlnfc  that 
the  eampany  had  refuaad  to  bargain,  the 
Board  stated  : 

•  •  •  •  • 

**Ttw  oompany.  by  maintaining  tb«  In- 
tranalgent  position  that  tt  was  financially 
unable  to  raiae  wa^a  and.  at  the  aatne 
time,  by  refusing  to  make  any  reasonable 
pfforta  to  support  or  Justify  his  position, 
erected  aa  Insurmountable  barrier  of  the 
bargatelng" 

Zb  the  eases  which  I  hare  }ust  mentioned. 
the  Board  found  a  refusal  to  bargain  In 
other  sttoatlons.  depending  upon  the  factual 
picture,  tbe  complaint  against  the  emplorer 
was  dJasBlsaed.  For  example,  the  Board  has 
found  no  refusal  to  bargain  where: 

(a)  The  union  failed  to  produce  evidence 
to  sbow  that  the  negotiations  were  Impeded 
by  the  lack  of  the  requested  data 

(h>  Tlie  company  bad  offered  to  submit  ita 
books  to  the  union  aa  ]\»tlflcstion  for  re- 
fuatng  a  wage  increase. 

(c)  The  Information  requested  war  not 
reWeant  to  any  iHue  about  which  the  com- 
pany had  a  duty  to  bargain. 

rulings  of  the  Board  mar  be  sum- 
.  to  general.  In  this  fashion:  Re- 
quastsd  Infonnatlon  must  be  supplied  where 
the  vnlcn  demonstrates  that  the  informa,- 
tteo  Is  neceasary  so  that  the  Issue  in  dispute 
can  be  appniiaed  intelligently  by  both  pai-tles 
and  ordarly  collective  bargaining  proceed. 

TiMse  obeerrations.  placed  In  the  content 
of  the  preeent  emergency  period  when  Oov- 
emment  eontrols  are  m  the  Increase,  com- 
pel, to  me  at  least,  s  conclusion  of  a  warn- 
ing nature: 

There  are  no  ihort-cuta  to  the  benefits  of 
orderly  eoHectlre  bargaining.  Before  either 
manageiBent  or  labor,  for  reasons  of  their 
own  immediate  advantage,  decide  to  follow 
a  wlll-o-the-wisp  substitute  for  collective 
barfalnlnf.  let  them  remember  that  coUee- 
tlvs  baifalnlng  baa  been  put  to  the  proof  and 
■sasunjd  up  well  Indeed  in  the  frame- 
9f  oar  deokocratic  system.  Let  them 
that  industry  and  labor  not  onlr 
enjof  mors  freedom  but  are  more  productlee 
when  ttasy  wt^k  together  under  matimllT 
aftissd  t«mB  than  tmdsr  eondlttons  dlctatsd 
by  fovamaMnt. 

lyua.  emergency  and  staUllsaUon  m«as- 
uras  mean  modtflcatioti  of  oottoett^s  bar- 
gatntag.  Herein  Ilea  tbs  ebaUenf*-  l^n- 
afoasnt  and  labor,  to  piwarrs  and  augBMnt 
tuslr  fatal  strez^tlk.  AaHUL  (Mhloa.  tbroogh 
negottatkm.  those  modtfleattans.  In  sHort. 
coUceUTe  bargaining  should  ha  tlM  tool  for 
aharpsnlng  and  shaping  ooUccttve  bargain- 
las  ppocaduw  for  tJM  dontlaa  ol  tba  amsr- 
gney.  To  do  ottenhM.  to  to  focgat  the 
Isaaons  ai  reoast  hlatory  and.  In  tha  prooaaa. 
loaa  the  laigiM  f^t  la  wbleh  we  ara  now 


thitU  SlalM  PaynD  Prukf 
BATBWBIOg?  OP  RKMARK8 

BQIi.  KM  F.  JDISEN 
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war  reawrks  In  tti«  Roc- 
ttw  foaowisg  artleto  by 


Joseph   Young,    from    the   Washington 

Sunday  Star  of  June  24,  1951 : 

UanrsD  SrsTsa  P*Taoix  P»uNi»i<i — Tnr  Iusa 

Is  To  Uaks  It  P*iJXLEas  st  Just  N^t  h'lu.- 

uta  Tss  Vacamchs 

(By   Joseph   Ycunsi 

Reducing  the  sire  cf  th^  F^o-:\!  s*:  "'•». 
has  of'.en  b«»en  caiiPd  as  'i.fflcii::  .^.-l  pain- 
ful aa  pulling  sn  impacted  wi-Ml^ni  '■>■  ^. 
Thst  nui7  be  the  ren.«on  wl.v  Cor-.^rw.-  '^'!^ 
year  has  come  up  wuh  t  p'.h:.  f-^r  f«  ^--fi  n!*-?* 
reduction  cf  Frder^t  p?r«o(rr.^!  :r.  he  '^.on- 
defenst  ager.c.r.- 

Leadsrs  of  the  economy  driv-  f->n  both  cUle^ 
of  Capttol  Hill  *av  thut  s  «uh«tj'.ntUtl  num- 
ber of  OoTornm^n'  HibB  €»n  '.i*  eliminated 
w-llh  nobody  on  the  Federi.l  payroll  jfp'tine 
hurt 

The  plan  is  w  whievr  personnel  rtduc- 
tion*  by  net  fllltne  the  huge  nvimb*-r  of 
vacancies  that  occur  in  Oovemment  each 
year.  Current  estimates  are  that  36  percent 
oi  the  Government's  employees  will  leuve  the 
Federal  service  durlnij  the  next  year  This 
larse  tum-crver  ts  cauaed  by  retirements, 
realgnatlorw.  firing"  for  cause,  death.-,  and 
Cher  factors. 

Economy  leaders  In  Congress  declare  th.jt 
merely  by  not  •filing  some  of  these  vacwnrtea. 
ti»e  OoTcrnment  can  achieve  a  considerable 
reduction  cf  Joba  without  havlt^t  to  dumiss 
a  single  employee  now  on  the  rolls. 

HOLDING   THI   ZTfTE 

The  Government  now  has  2.400.000  pm- 
pJoyees.  It  plants  to  hire  300.000  addftioual 
workers — mostly  In  the  Defense  Depa.'-t- 
ment — during  the  next  year.  As  a  result, 
the  economy  drive  in  Congress  Is  aimed  r.  :t 
so  much  at  reducing  the  size  of  the  Fcd..ral 
payroll,  as  at  trying  to  iiold  the  prrstu;  line. 
The  Idea  is  to  trim  the  employment  ui  the 
various  nondefense  agencies  eucugn  tj  ■  S^r 
the  personnel  Increases  that  will  ukr  p'..ice 
in  the  defense  agencies. 

Senator  Fxbcuson.  Rep'jtllcaa,  of  Mic...- 
gan,  wh£)  led  the  successful  move  In  the 
Senate  to  impose  a  lO-percent  cu:  'n  per- 
sonnel funds  asked  by  agencies  for  the  new 
fiscal  year,  told  his  colleagues  the  cthfr  rtay. 
"It  Just  about  allows  ils  to  stand  still  ' 

The  Senate  has  adopted  the  10-percent 
personnel-reduction  formula  In  the  form  vf 
riders  to  the  1952  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Government's  Independent  offices  and  the 
Labor  Department  and  Federal  Sccurl.y 
Agency.  A  similar  cut  te  expected  i.>  bv 
tacked  on  to  the  other  agency  m6ney  blUs 
when  they  come  up  for  Senate  action 

The  House's  formula  for  trlmmii.g  fed- 
eral employment  Is  the  so-called  Jer-rt?n 
amendment,  which  allows  agencies  to  flU 
only  25  peircent  of  personnel  vacar.vies. 
However,  once  an  agency  h.is  achif-ed  a 
20-percent  personnel  cut  by  this  meth  d  h? 
ban  against  filling  vacancies  would  be  Mfted 

TCN-piBCXMT  nrr  suss 

Representative  Jem&xn,  Republic. r.  : 
Iowa,  sponsor  of  the  rider  which  th£  K.'Oie 
has  attached  to  the  varlcus  1982  money  ^il'.s 
says  tha*  this  provision  would  elin.lna'e 
several  hundred  thousand  Jobs  And  he 
also  makes  the  argument  that  this  method 
of  reduction  by  attrition  would  not  hurt 
present  employees. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  wU'  h.*!'?  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  tv  ver- 
sions adopted  by  their  respective  Houses. 
But  It  appears  certain  that  whatever  formula 
la  agreed  on  will  Impose  at  least  a  10  peiccnt 
over- all  personnel  cut  In  the  nocdefense 
age  odes. 

Moat  rank-and-file  Ooromment  employees 
naturally  enough  prefer  the  House's  version. 
slnet  It  would  require  that  all  reductions  be 
•chirred  throofh  not  fllllnf  vacancies. 

Whlla  Senator  mctTSon  and  others  who 
drafted  the  Senate's  10- percent  formula  say 
that  the  reduction  can  be  achieved  trj  not 


f.  I  lino:  vacancies,  there  Is  no  specif  c  prohl- 
Mtion  against  agencies  making  Km*  cuts 
'-ircuiih  dismissals  of  present  eriployaes. 
M  xit  of  the  Job  cuu  could  be  made  through 
ii'tr'tlon,  but  this  would  not  pnvent  an 
aijei.cv  head  from  making  a  few  dismissals 
to  round  out  the  10  percent 

NOT  NrCISSARILT  PAIKLESS 

Government  personnel  oflSclsls  >ay  thut 
'^'  H(juse  and  Senate's  action  won't  be  quite 
.'  ;  ptiialess  for  them.  The  admli  istratnrs 
"intend  that  the  House's  ban  on  aiiic^  inore 
tii.'in  25  percent  of  vacancies  will  fcamsuu.^ 
r..<ii;y  uuit«  that  have  large  turn -overs  of 
r;erlt;il  and  custodial  personnel,  i  aiiure  to 
repute  most  of  these  employees  v  ill  cause 
5-' rious  uper.itio-iol   difllcultles.   the  ,r  say. 

The  Senate's  10-percent  provlsic  n  also  Is 
:'r.-*iied  un.  but  ii  s  a  rare  bureai  crat  who 
ever  a^jreed  with  a  congressional  cut  of  his 
>b<encys    budget   request. 

Several  Federal  officials  have  v -sited  re- 
cently with  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  to  saggesi  iin 
.uternaUve  plan.  This  would  u  iiize  the 
trameworlc  of  the  Jensen  amendiient,  but 
the  limitation  on  filling  only  2;'  percent 
c  t  personnel  vacancies  would  be  suspended 
o:ue  an  .'^.''-nfy's  employment  wa.-.  reduced 
by  10  percent  or  more  as  a  resu.t  of  the 
!it:ri*ion   process. 

Members  of  Congres.s  generally  agree  that 
riders  on  appropriation  bills  are  not  the 
most  liclentiflc  way  to  eliminate  Go  .ernment 
J'b*  But  they  argue  that  the  executive 
branch  ha^  failed  to  take  the  Lnt'.iatlve  In 
uettuiif  rid  of  excessive  employees,  and  that 
1'  s  therefore  up  to  Congress  to  ta^ie  action. 

The  anxiety  of  Congress  over  :Ticunting 
r>?rs<  nnel  costs  was  reflected  recently  in  a 
-■.atemenl  by  Benator  Bted.  DeLiocrat  cf 
\  :rK'iiiiH.  in  which  he  pointed  out  tlnU  the 
rrcivemment's  pre&ent  payroll  is  more  costly 
than  at  the  peak  of  the  last  war.  Although 
tne  present  2,400,000  Federal  emaloyuient 
total  still  h;is  a  long  way  to  go  to  leach  the 
:5.iX)Cioco  peak  of  World  War  IT.  tte  higher 
?;»la.'!ea  paid  employees  today  account  f^r 
the  preeer*  Federal  payroll  being  mire  cost- 
ly than  at  any  time  during  the  last  war. 

Ooverrment  officials'  answer  to  this  la 
*h»t.  Congress  should  made  specific  cuts  in 
expenditures  on  an  aitency- by-agency  basi<. 
instead  of  using  the  meat-ax  approach. 
Thev  charve  tliat  an  across-the-board  per- 
rp'.ta^e  rut  penalties  the  aicency  which  sub- 
m;:<  :xn  honest,  bone-ti^ht  personnel  budget 
^o  Congress,  and  itoes  along  with  the  agency 
wf-..  h  p^ids  Its  personnel  request  in  the  first 
place  and  u  consequently  able  to  wlthst<-ind 
any  blanket  cut  that  is  voted.  This  ap- 
pr-  a;h  will  only  encouraee  agencies  to  pad 
Their  personnel  needa  in  the  future  when 
they  submit  their  requests  to  Congress,  these 

!ficial£  argue. 

MOtr  DRASTIC  LAST  TVAB 

Hcwever,  the  fact  that  the  Oovernniei.fs 
I  ayroll  la  ccnstantly  Increasing — even  In  the 
!;und»fen.~e  agencle? — caused  Congress  tc  take 
ai  t!  r.  this  year.  The  approach  certaln'y  Is 
'.T.-s  c!ras>iic  than  has  be«n  undertsken  m 
f  irmer  years,  with  the  view  of  protecting 
current  career  employees  in  Government. 

This  year's  economy  more  is  much  leas 
drsstlc  than  the  move  that  nearly  gained 
congressional  approvsl  last  year.  Then  the 
House  approved  a  provialon  similar  to  the 
(  ne  it  adopted  this  year,  limiting  the  filUng 
<  f  vacancies  to  26  percent,  but  without  the 
modifying  provialon  that  this  would  be  sus- 
pended onoe  an  agency's  employment 
dropped  by  30  percent.  On  top  of  this,  the 
Hnuse  voted  an  additional  10-peroent  per- 
sonnel cut.  This  would  have  meant  the  fir- 
ing of  coany  employees. 

Before  the  Senate  had  a  chance  to  act  on 
the  earlier  leglalatton.  however,  the  Korean 
V.'::r  hroite  out  and  t'e  economy  rider 
CiUickly  shelved  as  impiactlcal. 
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This  year  the  economy  forces  feel  that 
while  further  expanalon  of  the  defense  agen- 
cies is  inevitable  there  la  no  reason  why  the 
employment  of  nondefense  bureaus  should 
not  be  trimmed. 


Barley's  Faibre  and  Yalta 


Tbe  Qaaker  Vkw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L  SIHLER,  JR. 

or  PTKNSTLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1951 

Mr  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rucoar  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Quaker  View."  It  expresses 
a  thought  we  might  consider  with  great 
profit  in  these  times  when  we  are  being 
led  rapidly  to  the  brink  of  a  world-wide 
conflict: 

I  From  the  Brownsville  (Pa.)   Telegram] 
The  QtTAKra  Vnw 

In  case  you  didn't  see  it.  we  would  like 
to  call  voiir  attention  to  a  sUtement  on 
foreign  policy  that  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  carried  In  releases  to 
newspapers  recently.  Coming  from  an  Im- 
peccablv  honest  and  Intelligent  source,  the 
statement  focuses  merited  attention  on  an 
apprcach  to  foreign  policy  that  has  been 
almost  forgotten  In  the  mounting  clangor 
of  bitterness  and  vituperation  against  com- 
munism. 

In  recent  months  American  popular  opin- 
ion has  been  steadUy  cryKtaUlzing  Into  an 
oversimplified  unrefiectlve  hostUity  that 
sees  no  alternative  to  merely  pitting  brute 
force  against  brute  force.  In  Its  four-point 
program  the  Friends  Service  Committee 
quietly  but  firmly  reminds  us  that  there 
may  still  be  other  avenues  to  a  genuinely 
peaceful  world. 

On  the  perfectly  ctM-rect  assumption  that 
every  means  of  gaining  peace  should  be  ex- 
plored and  reexplored  at  every  opportunity, 
the  committee  urges: 

1.  ".An  open-minded  approach  to  matters 
at  issue  as  problems  to  be  solved  rather  than 


as 


contests  to  be  won. 


a.  "Strengthening  of  the  United  Matlons 
as  a  peace-making  agency. 

3.  "A  new   attempt  at  disarmament. 

4.  "An     Increased     cooperative     effort     to 
eradicate  poverty  and  disease." 

From  any  reasonable  point  of  view  there 
can  be  no  quarrel  with  any  of  these  pro- 
posals. Some  may  say  that  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee is  too  optimistic  about  the  response 
they  would  elicit  frcxn  Communist  govern- 
ments or  about  the  support  we  would  gain 
through  material  assistance  to  underdevel- 
oped peoples.  But  few  would  say  that  these 
approaches  are  as  yet  hopeless  or  utterly 
futile.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  tried  again  and  again,  at  every  op- 
portunity— provided,  as  the  committee  says 
itself — that  they  require  no  surrender  of 
moral  principles,  no  loss  of  stature  and.  It 
should  be  added,  no  danger  to  security. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  merits  o*  these 
specific  proposals,  the  value  of  the  commit- 
tee's position  Is  that  tt  reminds  us  that  we 
need  to  continue  to  approach  our  problems 
from  every  concelvaWe  angle.  angie- 
mlnded  belligerence,  which  is  the  dominat- 
ing attitude  in  this  country  today,  may  be 
as  fatal  to  our  hopes  as  wishful  thinking  and 
unpreparedness.  If  we  genuinely  desire 
peace  we  must  shut  no  doora  in  Its  face. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  incUide  an  editorial  from 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator  of  June  24, 
1951: 

HuatXY's  FAn-imi  and  Yalta 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  reason  for  the  Senate 
MacArthur  Investigating  committee's  de- 
cision to  hear  MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
except  on  the  ground  that  opponents  of  the 
Truman  administration  want  to  make  prop- 
aganda of  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  once 
had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  It,  and  the  Presl- 
den  's  friends  were  willing  that  he  should  be 
caUed  because  they  'elt  that  nothing  Gen- 
eral Hurley  might  say  would  make  any  dif- 
ference. He  Is  known  to  be  an  Impulsive  and 
Irresponsible  man,  still  trying  to  explain 
away  the  failure  of  his  mission  to  China. 

President  Roosevelt  sent  General  Hurley 
as  ambassador  to  China  in  1944  with  orders 
to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  central 
(Chiang  Kai-shek)  government,  keep  China 
in  the  war  and  uphold  the  Generalissimo's 
leadership.  It  was  an  impossible  assignment. 
General  StUlwell  had  already  been  recalled 
because  he  accused  Chiang  of  falling  to  fight 
the  Japanese,  and  Amoassador  Clarence 
Gauss  had  resigned  In  protest  over  Ameri- 
can laUiu-e  to  adopt  a  strong  policy  toward 
China.  The  differences  between  Chiang  and 
the  Communists  were  irreconcilable.  There 
was  no  s]rmpBthy  for  democracy  on  either 
side.  Chiang  was  for  a  dictatorship  of  the 
old,  aristocratic  type,  in  which  the  ruler  ex- 
ploited the  people.  The  Communists  pur- 
ported to  be  for  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  actually  did  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
masses  where  they  were  In  command;  but 
fundamentally  they  were  agents  of  Moscow 
and  Soviet  Imperialism.  This  fact  was  not 
generally  Itnown  at  the  time.  In  Deceml>er 
1945,  the  Vindicator  printed  this  summary 
of  the  China  situation  as  seen  by  career 
diplomats : 

First,  that  the  fight  in  China  Is  between 
the  two  dictatorships,  the  Kuomlntang  and 
the  Communists,  each  as  undemocratic  as 
the  other. 

Second,  th.tt  American  planes  and  equip- 
ment given  Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  during 
the  war  were  not  all  used  to  fight  Japa,  but 
were  hoarded  to  fight  the  Commtinlsts  after 
the  war. 

Third,  that  there  never  has  been  any  an- 
nounced American  policy  of  Interfering  with 
another  country's  sovereignty  to  the  extent 
of  risking  American  lives  and  property. 

Hurley's  position,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  be: 

First,  that  Chiang  was  sincere  In  his  prom- 
ises that  eventually  he  would  eatahllah  de- 
mocracy In  China. 

Second,  that  arms,  planes,  and  equipment 
must  be  given  China,  regardless  of  how  they 
might  be  used,  as  no  strings  were  attached 
to  the  aid  given  our  allies. 

Third,  that  unless  all-out  aid  were  given 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  Communists  would 
win  the  China  battle,  eliminating  any 
chaiK«  for  a  poatwar  democratic  China,  and 
that  If  the  Kuomlntang  von.  there  might 
still  be  a  chance  for  d«nocraey. 

Hurley.  thRvfore,  supported  Chiang's  de« 
mand  that  the  Communist  armies  be  {daoed 
under  his  command.  The  career  Foreign 
Service  men  who  had  had  Itmg  experience  In 
China  were  less  tolerant  at  tttm  Koumintang 


than  he  and  more  tolerant  of  the  Ccmunu- 
nlsts,  who.  In  their  opinion,  bad  proved  more 
effective  In  the  war  against  Japan  and  In 
dealing  with  the  social  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Foreign  Service  men  felt  that  real 
pressurt!  should  be  put  upon  Chiang  to  break 
with  the  reactionaries  In  his  party,  to  under- 
take fundamental  political  and  social  re- 
forms, and  to  make  a  reasonable  approach  to 
the  Communists. 

Hvuley  considered  this  dUloyal  and  had 
those  who  disagreed  with  him  transferred  to 
other  posts.  After  Japan  sued  for  peace. 
open  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Kuo- 
mlntang and  the  Communists.  The  landing 
of  our  narlnes  at  Tslngtao  and  their  occu- 
pation of  TtenUln  to  hold  open  the  line  of 
communication  between  the  coast  and  Pet- 
ping,  convinced  the  Conunuuists  that  we 
were  taking  sides.  Asserting  that  they  held 
control  and  were  the  de  facto  government  of 
north  China,  they  broke  off  negotiations 
with  Chung  Kai-shek. 

Hurley  resigned  in  a  huff,  and  General 
Marshall  was  dispatched  to  China  to  see  If 
he  could  not  bring  the  warring  factions  to- 
gether. On  January  10.  194fl,  they  agreed  to 
an  armistice.  A  pattern  of  cooperation  was 
established.  Chiang  proclaimed  a  series  of 
reforms,  and  agreement  was  reached  on  uni- 
fication of  the  armies  of  the  central  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Communists  Into  a  rtew  na- 
tional army. 

Both  sides  made  surprising  conceailons  to 
achieve  the  new  accord.  The  trouble  waa 
that  neither  trusted  the  other.  'When  Gen- 
eral Marshall  left  China  in  March  to  report 
to  Washington,  the  civil  war  was  resumed. 
Chung  felt  that  the  opportunity  for  an  of- 
fensive was  at  hand  and  in  May  his  forces  re- 
captured Changchun,  the  capital  of  Man- 
churia. General  MarshaU.  returning  hastily, 
warned  that  the  country  waa  on  the  verge 
of  an  irreparable  calamity.  Chiang  respond- 
ed by  calling  a  15-day  txuce.  The  Commu- 
nists now  felt  that  they  were  so  strong  they 
could  hold  out  Indefinitely,  even  If  Chiang  s 
armies  were  organized  and  equipped  by 
America,  and  that  In  the  long  run  their  po- 
litical and  economic  83rBtem  could  outbid 
Kuomlntang  feudalism  for  the  support  of 
the  Chinese  masses. 

A  history  of  the  time  records  that  at  this 
stage  the  Communist  press  began  to  attack 
the  United  states  for  our  intervention  In 
China.  "Only  the  cessation  of  American  aid 
to  Chiang,  and  the  evacuation  of  Ameilcan 
troops,  said  CommunUt  leader  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  would  tu-lng  peace  to  China.  Liberals 
like  Mnae.  Sun  Tat-aen  spoke  in  the  same 
vein.  Marshall  found  tbe  role  of  medistor 
more  difficult  than  ever,  aa  each  sUle  csiow 
set  conditions  t<x  resuming  negotlons  which 
It  knew  the  other  would  not  accept." 

American  military  aid  to  China  bctweeen 
September  1M&  and  October  IMC  amounted 
to  1684.283,000,  nearly  as  much  aa  f<^  the 
entire  war  period.  Hundreds  of  millions 
more  were  g^ven  Chiang  in  other  forms  of 
aid,  much  of  It  to  further  the  movement 
toward  political  unity  through  compromise. 
Additional  aid  was  under  consideration  In 
Congress  when  critics  began  to  attack  the 
administration  a  policy.  A  CallXomla  Con- 
gressman spoke  of  "our  shameful  mlUtary 
Intervention  against  the  forcea  of  Chinese 
democracy" — the  Communists  and  the  left- 
wing  non-Communist  Democratic  League. 

This  waa  the  beginning  of  the  debate 
which  is  stm  continuing.  The  Communist* 
meanwhile  kept  broadcaa^ng  appeaU  to  the 
United  Nations  to  halt  jUnlted  Statea  aid 
to  the  central  govemmetit  and  "Investigate 
American  infringement  at  tl^  territorial  In- 
tegrity and  aecunty  of  China."  OeneraJL 
MarshaU  and  AmhasBiMlnr  Stuart,  on  Christ- 
mas day.  1948,  brought  about  tl»  adoption 
of  a  constitution  whidi  tt  warn  hoped  would 
win  the  support  of  the  Chlneee  maaaes,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  Commualets  did.  The 
hope  waa  vain,  and  one  of  Qencral  Marshall'* 
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fint  aets  vhen  be  becmme  Secntary  o(  SUt« 
«H  to  SIMS  ttw  uoauocewful  American  effort 
•t  mediation. 

Admirml  Ba<lger.  wlio  testified  last  week. 
one*  called  Chiang  "t&e  world's  wont  lead- 
er." Oenaral  Barr.  who  followed  him  on  the 
■taod.  said  that  Chiang's  Nationalist  regime 
permitted  Chl'ia  to  fall  to  the  Communists 
not  for  want  of  American  aid  cr  lack  of 
araas.  but  because  of  its  own  Ineptitude,  cor- 
nqrtian.  "atrocious"  leadership  In  the  fleld 
and  lack  of  the  will  to  nght  the  rebeU  head- 
on.    Chlaaf.  he  said,  was  simply  not  smart. 

Ooural  Hurley  last  Thursday  had  much 
to  say  In  criticism  of  the  Yalta  arrange- 
ments. The  full  story  ot  the  Talta  Conier- 
enea.  at  which  he  said  we  had  becayed  the 
miniii  Natlonallsu.  ts  stUl  to  be  told. 
IT aa dais  of  Winston  Churchill's  memoirs  are 
anzloos  to  have  his  personal  version  of  bow 
ha  and  Praaldent  Rooaavelt  arrived  ft  the 
terma  which  were  agreed  upon  there  for 
Pmr**"  aid  In  the  war  against  Japan.  Sen- 
ator Bw»  McMajiom.  after  hearing  Hiirley's 
testimony,  urged  yesterday  that  Ambaaaador 
HivrlBan  be  recalled  from  Kurope  to  give 
tba  Sanate  committee  a  Orst-hand  account. 

A  diaciMslon  of  the  Yalta  terms  appeared 
In  Tba  United  SUtes  In  World  Affairs.  1M5- 
47  puhUahad  by  the  Council  on  Poreif^n  Re- 
laUona,  a  nonpartisan  body  headed  by  such 
distinguished  Americana  aa  John  W.  Davis. 
Lawls  W.  Douglas.  Islah  Bowman,  Thomas 
K.  Flniattcr.  and  Henry  M.  Wrlston.  These 
man.  who  had  no  political  purpose  to  serve. 
eadoraed  the  following  explanation  of  tbe 
con  trover  slal  subject: 

As  for  the  terms  themselves.  Cblna  did 
not  loaa  so  much  aa  appeared  on  tbe  sur- 
face. Outer  Mongolia  was  already  lost.  In 
Manchuria  the  writ  of  the  Chinese  Republic 
had  raraly  run.  The  special  petition  prom- 
ised to  the  Soviet  Union  was  almost  Identical 
with  tha  position  Czarist  Russia  bad  beld 
bafore  Its  disastrous  war  with  Japan  In  1904- 
08.  Yet  the  new  China,  which  the  United 
Statea  hoped  would  play  the  role  of  a  great 
power,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  agree  wUl- 
iJlgly  to  concessions  not  distinguishable  In 
sabatanea  from  those  which  were  forced  on 
the  helpless  Chinese  Empire  in  the  1890's. 
Tlia  Amarlcan  and  British  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  preeminent  Interests  in 
ManeHnrla  meant  that  China  would  have 
■cwethtTif  leas  than  the  full  sovereignty 
whleb  waa  promised.  The  Chinese  Eastern 
and  Southern  Manchuria  Railway  conces- 
sloaa  In  the  past  had  been  more  than  con- 
ti*eti  involving  rail  traffic;  they  were  a  body 
of  detAllad  treaty  rights  carrying  some  aa- 
pacta  ot  aoverelgnty.  Combined  with  a  pref- 
araotlal  poaltlon  at  the  main  port  of  Dalren 
and  a  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur,  although  in 
tha  latOT  Soviet-Chinese  agrennents  all  were 
ItBBttad  to  a  SO- year  period,  they  would  give 
Baaata,  not  China,  real  control  of  Man- 
ehtvte. 

Ifaay  queatlims  remain  to  be  answered. 
JMt  vlwt  were  Stalin's  original  demands  at 
Taltaf  What  would  he  have  taken  anyway? 
What  otlMT  Influences  helped  to  determine 
our  rapraasntatlvea'  decision?  Was  any  trust 
zaally  betrayed?  What  distortions  and  ezag- 
gcratloaa  are  enemies  of  the  Truman  admin- 
tatratkm  reading  Into  the  8tCB7? 

W9  shall  have  more  of  the  answers  as  time 
goaa  OB.  Meanwhile  It  would  seem  that  we 
aliaady  know  all  we  need  to  know  to  have  a 
troa  plefcura  at  the  lU-fated  attempt  to  bring 
Citaa  and  tlM  Chinese  Cocnmunlsts  together. 
Wit  tfM  not  understand  what  vast  and  cle- 
fonaa  ware  at  work  In  China  and 
:  an  of  the  Near  and  Far  Bast — the 
aaatlmant  of  natlonalinn  and  the 
tlkt  naaMa  for  a  better  Ufa  which 
Wi  «•  aarwitly  at  work  !n  Iran.  To  at- 
to  bold  haok  tbeae  f  orcaa  would  be 
to  svaep  back  tha  ocean  with  a 
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cfflclal  contends  that  90  percent  of  the  ■:.•!- 
Commtml-sl  guerrillas  m  Bcuthprn  Cr. .:  i  itp 
also  antl-Chlang  Only  10  percent  ,.:  ■;  -►■ 
opposed  to  the  Reds  want  Ch'.ansr  bartt  .*,•■ 
states  ■■ 

The  other  Item  waa;  'Many  As:,'.n  experts 
believe  the  United  States  should  ref-i^e  to 
aaaoclatt-  Itself  with  gnvernmeri:s  ir.  'f'-at 
part  of  the  world,  because  they  b»nieve  ail 
of  them  will  cuiiapse  anU  continue  ci  ilipsir.g 
for  a  generation  Chatoic  condlti..r.s  are 
expected  as  governments  try  to  crnm  a  cen- 
tury's progress  Into  les-s  than  a  decade   ' 

Is  not  this  the  real  answer''  We  cannot 
"cram  a  century's  prjs?ress  into  less  'hi::  \ 
decade."  If  we  understand  this  we  «hA.l  .  t 
blame  each  other  for  nut  ach'.evlna  'l.f  im- 
po&ilble.  And  we  shall  prepare  oursei-'.^  '■  ' 
unsettled  conditions  In  ihe  Or.'  r.t  and  elj^e- 
v'here  among  the  underprlvilegfcl  r,.ri  ^■^ 
of  the  world  for  years  tc  come 

This  may  throw  seme  Jiitht.  .ils.-  ..  h  w 
long  we  may  have  to  keep  flKhtii..;  ;;i  K  r^^a 
The  Chinese  Communists  ni.iv  decide  that 
they  have  more  to  lose  by  mail.;.,;  peace  than 
by  continuing  the  war  Or  they  may  decicl" 
to  quit  and  Just  fade  away  -.v.'h.ut  a  f  rn.al 
treaty  as  the  Russians  d:d  m  Gr*;t.:e  'H. :.-. 
would  have  the  advantage  ol  .-avln^  'dCc' 
which  means  so  much  in  the  Or.er.t  ar.c!  is 
particularly  important  Wj  the  C>-ni;i.;,:i  ■  — 
in  Russia  as  weil  as  m  Ciuna. 


Bif  Basineis  Rides  Herd  on  Government — 
Provei  Party  of  "Little  People"  1$ 
Fiction 


Two  ttema  In  yesterday's  news  make  this 
The  first  said  that    'One  top  MTA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  ICWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  I  V.  E.:i 

Monday.  June  25,  1931 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  la-i  fail 
when  Vice  President  Barkley  delivered 
a  campaign  .speech  in  Waterloo.  lowri.  in 
behalf  of  Democrat  candidates  seeking; 
election  he  descri'oed  hew  the  Demo- 
crats had  allegedly  moved  the  National 
Capitol  back  from  Wall  Street  to  Wa.^h- 
Ington.  D.  C. 

The  following  article  in  today'.s  Wa.^h- 
ington  Times-Herald  i.s  ample  vr^of 
that  the  Democrats,  who  claim  to  be  the 
party  of  the  "little  people"— the  para- 
gons of  virtue  and  purveyors  uf  ev^ny- 
thing  that  is  good — have  simply  iivsialled 
Wall  Street  and  all  its  trappings  in  the 
National  Capitol. 

Perhaps  Vice  President  B.arkley  will 
find  it  possible  to  make  another  trip  to 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  soon  and  e.xplain  ho.v 
so  many  Wall  Streeters  have  become 
such  comfortable  bedfellows 

The  Times-Herald  article  follows: 

Wall  Srairrcns  Holi3Inc  Down  T;  p  UNrrrn 
StxTES  Jobs — Big  Business  Powtk  r^p  u  r  ^ 
Nrw  Deal 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

The  power  of  Wall  Street  locms  strong  in 
the  Truman  administration. 

The  New  Dealers — tlie  small  band  .f  zeal- 
ots who  came  to  Washington  in  1933  to  make 
America  over — are  gone.  The  last  cf  the 
original  band.  Benjamin  V.  Cuhen.  left  J 
jears  ago. 

Row  the  most  Important  Ooveniment  pro- 
grams are  In  the  hands  of  men  who  come 
from  Wall  Street  and  have  s'Dctal.  financial, 
or  blood  ties  with  Loudon  couutingacuses 
and  British  ncbllity. 


New  Dealers  h«d  b<^n  U^ln?  Influence 
trim  1937  By  1938  and  1939.  Wall  Streeters 
besjp.n  crowdlntf  into  the  Capital.  Just  be- 
f  -re  and  during  the  war.  Wall  Streeters  vlr- 
tuailv  t  vk  liver  the  New  Deal.  They  have 
eaerci'^cd  heavy  Ci>ntrol  e'.er  since.  In  rr..i:;y 
cases  they  no  through  the  motions  cf  resell- 
ing from  their  business  connections  when 
they  t'ke  G  nernment  posts  tut  the  way  is 
UfiUhlly  ieft  (pen  for  their  return. 

BACKJ^D    WILl.KIE,    DrWEY 

W.il!  Street  op5.)osed  the  New  E>eal  In  k.3-' 
a:.cJ  lylfi  In  lti40  the  Street  forces  joi;;ecl 
with  the  White  Hou.se  In  givlni?  FransiliA 
D  R'x>sevp!t  a  set-up  candidate  In  Wendell 
Willkie.  .''irmer  Socialist  and  former  D.-mo- 
crat  In  iy44  and  1948.  Wall  Streeters  irave 
.1  rr.e-too  candidate  In  Thomas  E    Dewey 

N'lW  Wall  Street  rs  are  promoting  Ger.ern: 
I  L^enh.wer.  who  was  made  presidei:"  '  .' 
C'oiumbia  by  Wall  Street  inieresta.  f(;r  the 
liepubllcari  nomination.  Elsenhower  Is  |C0- 
:n>.^  thf  ugh  the  motions  of  being  desi)er- 
.itely  bu.<y  In  Europe  to  keep  clear  of  the 
M.icArthur  investigation,  because  an  app.ar- 
;:ic-e  here  ml^ht  dim  his  Preslf'.f  ;:tiai 
;  r«pecu^ 

F!:-:enhnwer  has  not  declared  himself  to  be 
ei»r.er  .i  Demtjcr.st  or  a  Republican  He  has 
reportedly  ct  nhded  to  t/iends  that  he 
would  r.K.e  to  be  ai  ifted  by  b«  ih  p.i.-.u..< 

h:fe:   i.s  the  stx-CP 

Top  men  with  Wall  Street  connections  In 
the  Truman  administration  arc: 

^•ate  Secretary  Acheson.  Wall  Street 
1  iwver  whose  tat.her  was  born  m  England 
ir-.tl  whtKse  mother  was  b^rn  In  Canac!  i 

Dotenae  Secretary  Marshall,  who  lists  him- 
seLf  as  a  director  of  Pan-Amencan  Airways,. 

CommtTce  Secretary  Sawyer,  corporation 
lawyer  and  director. 

W-A'. '.  rell  HTrirnan.  Whi^e  H-use  foreign 
ptHttf  adviser.  Wall  Street  ba nicer 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Robert  .\ 
Lcvet'  partner  m  Brown  Bros.  Harrinian 
&  Co..  investment  bankers. 

Air  Secretary  Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Wail 
Street  lawyer  and  corporation  director. 

Navv  Secretary  Francis  P.  Matthews,  cor- 
i-  ration  lawyer  and  corporation  director 

Deier.se  M"blll^atlon  Director  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  former  president  of  General  Eiec- 
'ric  Co  .  and  Wall  Street  bank  director 

W  Stuart  Symington.  RFC  chief,  who  was 
pre^ider.t    "f    various    ctirporatlons. 

John  J  McCloy,  high  conunissicner  to 
Germany  a  Wail  Street  lawyer. 

E  ■;\'i:r.in  J  Buttenweiser,  assistant  high 
cjuiniissioner  to  Germany,  who  was  a  mem- 
t-T  t  the  banJcma;  house  of  Kuhn.  L^eb  & 
C- 

W.'.Ucr   S    Gl.'fTd.   ambass.Tdor  to   Brltiiin 
f"ir':;er   .hairman  of   the  board  of   American 
T-'f']i!i    ::e  &  Tpleeraph  Co. 

P.uil    H.    Nttze,   State    Department    cfflM' 
former   partner  cf  Dillon   Read  &  Co  .   Wall 
Street  Investment  house. 

David  K.  E.  Bruce,  ambassador  to  France, 
member  of  a  Maryland  family  associated  with 
Wail  Street  Interests. 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  assistant  to  defense 
mobilization  director  Wilson  and  a  curpcra- 
tion  director 

Charles  U.  Day,  amba.ssador  to  Norvvay. 
Wall  Street  broker 

John  D  Small,  chairman  of  the  munitions 
beard,  corporation  official. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  GOP  adviser  to  the 
State  Department  In  charge  of  the  Japanese 
peace   treaty.  Wall  Street  lawyer. 

William  L.  Thorp,  assistant  State  Secretary, 
corporation  director. 

WllUam  McChesney  Martin.  Jr  .  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  chairman,  former  president  of 
the  New  York  St<xk  Exchange. 

George  W.  Perkins.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  corporation  executive  and  director. 

Sumner  T.  Pike.  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
:ii'..or.  nicaiU*.!  ^i  a  Wall  Sticct  mining  and 
oil  firm. 
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Bugene  R.  Black,  prealdent  of  the  World 
Bank.  New  York  banker. 

William  C.  Foster.  Marshall  plan  head. 
New  York  Industrialist. 

Hundreds  of  lesser  Wall  Streeters  hold 
Government  posts.  They  are  particularly 
strong  at  policy-making  levels. 


Iru  umI  tibc  Krenfia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ASKANaAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRKSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr  GATHINas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
June  24,  1951: 

ISAM    AND    TBX    KXUCLIM 

In  its  special  "background"  bulletin  on  the 
Iranian  situation  the  State  Department  has 
emphasized  a  piAnt  that  should  receive  over- 
ridinjj  consideration  in  the  dangerous  Lon- 
don-Tehran Impasse.  The  point  Is  simply 
this:  That  the  Soviet  Union,  through  the 
outlawed  Communist  Tudeh  Party.  Is  ex- 
ploiting the  oil  crisis  In  an  effort  to  "maneu- 
ver Iran  back  of  the  Iron  curtain." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  men- 
ace full  of  grave  potentialities.  WhoUy  apart 
from  the  war  dangers  Involved,  what  m\ist  be 
reckoned  with  U  the  fact  that  If  the  men  of 
the  Kremlin  were  to  attain  their  objective, 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  deny  Iran's  oU 
to  the  free  world  even  though  some  yesirs 
would  have  to  pass  before  that  oil  could  be 
pipelined  or  otherwise  transported  to  Russia. 
Such  a  development  would  be  a  serious  eco- 
nomic blow — and  indirectly  a  mUltary  blow — 
to  Britain  and  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries that  have  been  dependent  on  this  source 
for  the  bulk  of  their  petroleum  Imports.  By 
the  same  token.  It  would  place  additional 
strains  on  our  own  American  output.  Beyond 
that,  as  far  as  the  Iranians  themselv^  are 
concerned,  it  would  mean  their  enslavement 
under  a  puppet  Red  regime,  and  that  In  turn 
would  mean  that  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
strategically  crucial  Middle  East  would  be 
tipped  heavily  In  the  Soviet  Union's  favor. 

It  l3  clear,  therefore,  that  only  the  Kremlin 
will  be  the  gainer  If  the  Tehran  and  London 
governments  fall  to  ride  out  the  current 
crisis  and  arrive  in  the  safe  harbor  of  a  sat- 
isfactory negotiated  settlement.  The  in«sent 
situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  drift  much 
further  without  opening  up  the  prospect  of 
great  and  irreparable  Injiiry  to  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  entire  free  wcvld.  incl\idlng  not 
least  of  all  the  Interests  ot  Iran  Itself.  In 
the  circumstances.  It  labors  the  obvious  to 
say  that  the  United  States  should  spare  no 
e9ort  to  promote  an  understanding:  that 
Britain — which  has  made  fair  and  reasonable 
offers — should  bend  over  backward  to  be 
patient  and  concUlat<a7  even  In  the  teeth 
of  what  may  seem  to  be  altogether  excesslTe 
demands,  and  that  Premier  Moasadegh  and 
his  Nationalist  Party  should  strive  to  abate 
popular  passltm  and  curb  their  own  ndo- 
tionalism  for  the  sake  of  a  common-sense 
agreement — an  agreement  that  can  be  helped 
along  by  the  World  Court  If  the  Iranlana  re- 
consider their  hard -to-def  end  refusal  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  CXmrt's  forthoomlng 
hearings  on  the  la3ue. 

Certainly,  not  leas  than  the  British,  the 
Iranians  owe  It  to  themaelves  and  to  the  rest 
ftf  the  non-SoTlet  world  tc  bring  reason  to 
bear  on  this  crisis  and  to  explore.  In  good 
faith  and  with  good  wHl.  every  possible  ar- 
enue   toward   an  amicable  and  Just  settle- 


ment. Unless  aU  parties  to  the  dispute  pro- 
ceed In  that  4>trlt,  the  Kremlin  will  be  In 
an  excellent  poattlon  to  snatch  a  great  vic- 
tory for  Itself  out  of  the  present  Inflamed 
situation. 


AMikcr  Mbtakc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF  WX8T  vncims 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRKSEHTA 1 1 V  KS 

Monday.  June  25. 1951 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  of  June  20, 
1951.  This,  our  State's  most  widely  read 
newspaper,  is  very  restraiiMd  in  its  edi- 
torials and  comments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Akothxs  Mibtakk 

Chalk  up  still  another  error  of  Judgment 
against  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur — hie  Texas 
speaking  tour. 

Evidently  still  Intoxicated  by  the  ovations 
be  received  upon  his  return  to  this  country. 
MacArthur  seems  to  have  Jumped  tn  the  con- 
clusion that  his  popularity  was  real  and 
would  laat.  He  did  not  allow  for  the  more 
sober  appraisal  that  could  come  later,  and 
did  come. 

One  never  hears  of  a  seasoned  politician 
pressing  his  popularity.  Former  President 
Hoover  even  recovered  some  of  his  popularity 
by  waiting.  The  people  listen  to  him  today. 
Elder  Statesman  Bernard  Baruch  does  not 
over-play  his  prestige.  Tnmaan  doesn't  do 
It,  Roosevelt  never  did. 

It  must  have  shocked  MacArthur  when  he 
realized  the  meaning  of  the  light  attendance 
at  his  Texas  meetings.  If  he  searched  for  the 
meaning  realistically.  He  must  have  discov- 
ered that  there  Is  a  lot  of  difference  between 
a  military  hero  and  a  political  leader.  Gen. 
Bee  Elsenhower  and  Qen.  George  Marshall 
have  not  made  any  such  mistake  as  overesti- 
mating their  ability. 

Undoubtedly  MacArthur  Is  stin  a  running 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Prealdency.  At  the  risk  of  being 
thought  to  bn^  a  little  about  oxu  sagacity 
we  point  to  the  fact  that  at  the  height  of 
llacArthtir's  poptilarlty  we  predicted  that 
he  would  never  get  the  mmilnation.  We 
knew  that  the  old  ambitious  Republican 
wheel  horses  like  Taft,  Dewey,  Stassen,  and 
the  others  would  not  staml  for  It. 

The  American  pec^le  like  a  celebration 
aid  that  was  all  the  h3rsterlcal  outbreak 
over  MacArthur  tvtx  was.  It  was  a  fleld 
day,  an  outing,  an  opportunity  to  let  off 
steam.  The  people  had  not  let  off  steam  for 
a  long  time.  When  the  pressure  had  been 
relieved  they  went  back  to  their  orderly 
way  of  living.  That  waii  the  time  for  the 
hero  to  retire  and  await  the  proper  time  for 
another  ^^eech,  perhaps  upon  some  subject 
of  great  Importance,  If  the  opportunity  ever 
came. 

Platitudes:  Shop- worn  denxmclatlons  of 
the  national  administration.  Repetitions  of 
trumped-up  charges  that  have  been  heard 
so  often  as  to  have  become  acutely  tiresome. 
Some  Ttexans  went  to  see  what  the  general 
really  looked  like  when  not  posing  fca-  photo- 
graphs. Moore  stayed  away  because  they  did 
not  care  to  be  bored. 

MacArthur'B  appearance  at  Fort  Worth 
dnw  <mly  15.000.  the  smallest  crowd  of  aU 
his  Tex»  appearances.  At  Houstcm  70.000 
w«e  expected  axtd  only  ao.OOO  showed  up. 

At  Dallas,  at  tbe  Cotton  Bowl  which  holds 

78,000  he  drew  only  87,500.    In  fact,  every 


meeting  was  what  old-time  thtatrtcal  people 
would  have  caUed  a  frost. 

One  feels  sorry  for  MacArthur  because 
ca  his  sudden  plunge  from  tbe  heights.  It 
Is  pathetic  that  one  who  bad  been  a  great 
general  shotild  have  held  on  until  the  de- 
clining years  came.  He  was  a  good  admln- 
Is^ator  In  Japan.  He  should  have  retained 
that  position  and  have  aaked  to  be  relieved 
of  the  more  strenuous  and  ooerous  duties  ot 
the  Korean  campaign. 

But  he  listened  too  much  to  the  political 
boot-Hckers.  those  fellows  who  are  too  little 
to  succeed  tn  attaching  their  aragons  to  real 
stars.  No  seasoned  politician  would  ever 
have  advised  that  Texas  trip. 

It  ts  a  saddening  picture  oet  a  man  who 
attained  greatness  In  the  particular  field  for 
which  he  waa  stated  and  then  lost  s  lot  of 
his  prestige  by  getting  Into  a  game  he  knew 
nothing  about. 

The  hero  has  had  his  day. 


Mcaalcy  Fam's  Vcrtvt  late  B« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AXXANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Tom  Meanley,  frwn  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  of  June  18,  1951: 
Meahltt  Paem's  Vewttjxe  Ijrro  Boriwx  Eco- 
nomics— Got  Stock  n»  Mabch,  Pot  925 
PotJKDs  or  Bxxr  oit,  Txxx  L-*r  $41.74 

(By  Tom  Mesmley) 
Meanley  Farm  added  925  pounds  ot  weight 
to  six  steMs  and  one  hetfcr  this  spring,  but 
sold  the  animals  the  other  day  lor  •41.74  less 
than  was  paid  for  them  In  March. 

Reason  for  this  loss  was  an  unprecedented 
price  roll-back  of  7  and  8  cents  per  pound. 
This  pa-ice  drop  foUowed  Immediately  after 
Economic  StabUlxation  Administrator  Mi- 
chael DiSalie  announced  a  10-percent  price 
roll-back  on  beef. 

LOSS  MOaz  THAH  CkSH 

Meanley  Farm  actually  suffered  a  26- per- 
cent roll -back. 

In  addition  to  the  »41.74  loss  were  costs  of 
hauling  the  animals  tx>  and  from  market, 
coats  of  handling  them  at  the  stockyards, 
commissions  and  cost  of  the  pasture  they 
consiuned. 

The  heifer  was  bought  Mardt  6,  weighed 
366  pounds,  cost  32  cents  per  pound.  She 
sold  at  a  weight  of  478  poiuds.  brought  25 
cento  per  pound. 

The  six  steers  were  bought  March  M, 
weighed  a  total  of  3,225  pounds,  cost  8S  cents 
po'  ix>und.  They  sold  In  two  lots.  35  ano 
36  cents,  weighed  a  total  of  4.08a  pounds. 

These  seven  a"imii.T«  were  on  the  best  paa- 
ture  they  could  get— a  fully  mineralised 
ladino  and  fMCue  pastvtre.  which  grew  taster 
than  they  could  eat  it. 


PSSTtTKX    G>XW 

Then  were  only  5  aerea  In  this  pasture — 
and  this  presenU  a  bright  side  o(  tlM  pic- 
ture. In  less  than  3  months  tbs  5-acre  pas- 
ture grew  035  pounds  of  beef,  and  there  la 
considerable  good  graalng  left  today. 

At  the  lowest  prtce  for  the  steers.  3S  eaats. 
this  pasttffe  produced  1331,25  worth  oC  bsel. 
Of  course,  this  ^In  disappeared  to  the  tow- 
ered price  per  pound  of  the  entire  beef  herd 
grazing  the  pasture. 


id 


m 
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Thcr*  WM  no  bloat  on  the  psature — prob- 
ably becauae  there  was  an  additional  acre  of 
voodB  and  brusby  land  within  the  fence 
who*  the  cows  browaed  about  after  get- 
■ttnf  thetr  fill  of  the  richer  forage.  The 
ooarw  brush  reduced  the  bloat  hazard. 

The  paature  coat  about  $50  per  acre  to 
t>uUd.  Including  tome  buUdoser  work. 


thorlMtlon  for  zlnr  zinc  b.-if^p  pyocMct,"^  ind 
rlnc  baae  alleys  to  France  under  the  defense 
pact  In  the  total  anv.unt  f-  »2, 654 ,000 

ECA  will  so<~.n  r.c  - n':  cf  s.pnrrpriated  :vincls 
f)  alU>c'«te  f'lr  pr  ( uri-nient  of  thla  kind. 
Now  ;s  tne  tim*  lor  CoiiRreaa  to  close  Uncle 
SanVs  li.ternatiori.a;  .:ift  shop. 


Ov  iMhstrict  Qotc  for  Wut  of  Copper 
We  Are  SUppo^  AbrMtd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NrW   TOHK 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22, 1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
while  aome  of  our  business  industries  are 
suspending  work  because  of  the  lack  of 
co|}per.  zinc,  and  other  basic  materials, 
the  figures  show  that  during  a  period  of 
2  weeks  we  shipped  to  other  countries 
vast  amoimts  of  copper  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  to  keep  our  industries 
alive  and  take  care  of  our  own  defense 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Inserting  a  bulletin  showing  the  facts 
to  which  I  have  referred : 

While  the  Industries  of  the  United  States 
oatng  eoFP«"  and  copper  products  are  forced 
to  o|>enite  against  qtiotas  controlled  by  the 
iMWiy  crmtad  National  Production  Authority 
and  soon  will  cont«  under  tli«  so-called  con- 
troUad-materlals  plan,  there  seems  to  be  no 
tei-up  to  the  amount  of  copper,  copper  prod- 
octa.  tinplatc.  terneplate.  and  other  mate- 
rlala  which  can  b«!  procured  by  foreign  coun- 
trtoa  In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  all 
to  Iw  pakl  for  with  the  taxpayers'  gift  dol- 
lan.  y«t  to  be  collected,  for  the  E<-onomlc 
Ooopcratlon  Administration  and  th<?  coun- 
trtas  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the 
•o-ealtod  Atlantic  Pact. 

Btatpmenta  of  (t>pper  and  copper  ]irodtKts 
!'>  to  made  onder  the  two  plans  which  were 
•TXtborlaad  In  th«  past  2  weeks  and  ;-eported 
by  BCA  acooont  lor  obllgaUons  of  $l;i.7l7,0OO 
ptaB  the  cost  of  ocean  freight. 

The  listed  procurement  operations  for  cop. 
{Mr    and    copper    products    for    the    ^-week 
IS  folloi 


loae  15 

ftDS   M 

JiBM    13 

Jnoa  11 
ins  n 
fwm  • 
tm»    • 

lum  i 
ham    4 


(MDAP) 
riai]M(ECA;.. 
Norway  (EC.*). 
Grew  (ECA). „ 
lee)aDd(ECA).. 
AiMria  (KCA).. 
rr8a<»(rNA).. 
Italy  (BCA)-.. . 
Italy  fM DAP). . 


H  SCO.  000 

«aaoo 

aso,un} 

ai,orB 

S4.uon 

aR).ano 

3SJ.U00 


>M3.oro 


xno,ooo 


an.  MO 

8,'uoa6o6 


8^074.000  !  A,  MS.  000 


micBirr  aTrnKxaanoin  loa  nwrLATs, 


The  United  Nationj  and  the  Children  of 
Puerto  Rico 


rm.  airo 

l.w««k  period  procurement 
tar  ttnplat*.  ttnuplate.  and 
^  BCA  totale.1  a&.Sll,- 
wttkti  total  H>B.00O  wm  for  Tngo- 


On  J«M  n.  IMl.  a  procurement  e^ithar- 
for  pearl  tmrnacm  asnooatlni  to  |40.- 
to  AoMrta,  and  tbere  wim  an  au- 


the 


EXTELNSTON  OF  REM.-\RKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF    .•.  \>h:nijT(;n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-EN'TAT:- 

Monday,  June  25   1951 

Mr.    MITCHELL,     Mr.    Spt-akf-- 

foUowiris  letter  was  t^rilten  bv  Mr-: 
Munoz  Mar.n,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  children  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, explaining  to  them  h  ..v  'ht-- 
could  take  part  of  the  buildms  ui  a  s.ym- 
bolic  United  Nations  headquarters  foun- 
tain Htr  ideas  on  the  .^isnihcance  of 
the  United  Nations  deserve  widp^pr^ud 
attention,  and  L  therefore,  include  Mrs 
Marin's  letter  in  the  Reccd  as  follows: 

Mt  Dzas  Children  You  have  he..."U  ui.il 
read  about  the  United  NatioiiS.  Your  u-.tcn- 
ers  have  ti.ld  vou  ab<iut  this  crgaulzatiun  of 
niiUons  You  have  read  in  t.h?.t  ll'.tlc  news- 
paper Escuela  ab<  ut  the  tnaf  ers  .that  are 
taken  up  in  the  Utuied  Natu  .".s  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  the  United  Nat!  :,s  means  to 
me  and  how  I  would  Uite  to  see  every  Puerto 
Rlcan  child  to  see  m  ;hem  a  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter world. 

Tb?  United  Nations   are   a  ccopfrntive      : 
nations.     As  in  all  ccxjperatives.  each  mtm- 
ber  has  a  vote      With  this  vote    each  repre- 
sentative of  each  country  makes  kno-Ati  that 
he   Ls   for,  or   against,   the   prupofitloiis    that 
are    presented    lor   discussion      The    n.atters 
talteu  up  touch  on  problems  ol   eduratlon. 
economic     development,     health      and     the 
rltchts  of  the  countries  of   the   wijrld      It   is 
like  the  "round  table  "    The  only  difference   =! 
that  you  are  King  Arthur      What  do  I  mean' 
Well,  all  ol   the  children  in  the  world,  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  them,  are  the    .lies  who 
are    Interested,    tremendously    Interested     m 
that   theu-  countries — these   of   Asia,   of   Eu- 
rope, of   the   Americas,  of    .Africa    fn  m   pole 
to  pole,  and  around  the  sphere     f  the  w')r!d 
In    hemispheres,    on    peninsulas,    on    conti- 
nents,  on   small   and   large    Islands — m    that 
their     countries    come     to     understandUus 
through  agreements  and  pat  t^      Thu.s   it   is 
that   In   cooperatives,   members   and   neigh- 
bors come  to  agreements      They  v  t<e.   they 
arrive    at    an    understanding      The    vi)te    is 
given  as  Is  one's  word,  one  s  sigiiature 

Why  do  nations  want  to  come  to  agree- 
ments? To  do  away  with  war,  with  aggres- 
sion, with  violence.  And  so  that  the  coun- 
tries that  are  developed  and  strong,  with 
great  economic  resources,  can  see  and  listen 
to  those  who  have  no  wheat  n  t  modern  ma- 
chinery, nor  resources,  and  can  help  them 
grow  and  develop  through  science,  technical 
knowledge,  and  modern  facilities  And  so 
that  those  who  have  knowledge  can  help  to 
teach  In  those  great  areas  where  there  exists 
an  Involuntary  Ignorance.  The  men  and 
women  who  live  In  those  areas  want  to  learn, 
but  there  Is  no  one  to  teach  them.  And  to 
bring  these  people  treatments  for  malaria. 
for  pneumonia,  for  tuberculosis,  through  the 
miracle  drugs,  costly  as  they  are  And  this 
la  most  Important  of  all.  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  man:  the  Thite  man.  the  red,  the 


ye'.'iow  *h>^  Ne2;r'.-) — of  all  men.  You.  who  are 
t  ,e  ru.pr.s  of  this  world,  becau.^e  God  put 
y  a  here  to  rti'-e  over  It  In  your  wisdom,  you 
.ire  thf  King  Arthur  who  presides  in  the  will, 
in  the  intention,  and  in  the  heart  of^  the 
representatives  %ho  sit  at  the  round  tacit-  A 
the  United  Nations 

I  am  writing  you  so  that  ycu  -auI  'l.mic 
about  these  things.  How  fine  r  .^ould  be 
if  the  Uni'ed  Natin;-.s  -^ere  to  bec;<me  wl.«er 
and  rtroneer  if  they  were  to  become  the 
shield  th.^t  •*■  aal  pr'itf'ct  you  against  ags^res- 
flon.  How  fine  it  would  be  if  bafles  were 
fought  with  Ideas.  arE-ument^.  a:^.d  z^cd 
will — eo  that  you  would  nev-r  h.;v.-p  your 
dreams,  your  bodies,  and  your  homes  de- 
stroyed In  wars  Every  day  it  becomes  more 
necessary  to  dream  thu"  dream  This  dream 
makes  us  heroic,  Tl-.e  dream  of  living  by 
ai^ret-ments  and  not  by  aggressions  and  vlo- 
•.'■:.cc  1.S  'he  zrra*cst  of  all  dr'-ams  i:'.  the^e 
days    .1  which  we  live 

Do  you  like  it  that  this  world  round  table 
exists'  The  nations  meet  in  New  York. 
Ti.ere  i<  found  your  home,  where  all  the 
children  of  the  world  have  deposited  their 
h<:pes  for  a  world  of  ppi-.re.  a  heme  th.it  Is 
ni.Kie  un  of  bi?,  tall  bulldlnrs,  Th^re  is  a 
ia'AU  there  thrtaigh  which  one  passes  to  enter 
the  buildings.  It  is  round  in  shape  and 
traffic  moves  around  it.  It  is  an  ideal  site 
f..r  a  lountain  with  many  jets  of  water.  To 
some  .-Kmencan  mothers  and  to  t.he  wUes  of 
the  kiovernors  of  the  various  .'States  th?re 
came  'he  idea  that  such  a  fountain  shi  uld  oe 
Luiit  It  IS  already  being  built  It  will  be 
Ufuicitrd  on  October  24,  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary .  f  the  United  Nations,  How  wiU  mcney 
be  raised  lor  this  fountain?  First,  let  mie 
explain  Its  meaning. 

We  women— you  know  how  we  are  always 
thinking  of  our  children — wanted  a  foun- 
tain that  would  be  a  symbol:  the  symbol  of 
the  a.ipirations  of  young  people  like  you  that 
in  the  United  Nations  there  will  be  reallited 
the  ideal  of  solving  the  problems  of  coun- 
tries by  agreements  and  not  by  aggression. 
When  a  representative  enters  the  United 
Nations  buildings  In  the  morning  there  be- 
fore him.  will  be  that  fountain — which  will 
remind  him  of  you,  of  his  King  Arthur,  of 
the  children  of  the  world  who  place  their 
hcp-.s  In  him  and  in  his  good  will  expressed 
through  his  vote  at  the  rourd  table  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  fountain  s  being  con- 
structed with  tne  pennies  of  children.  There 
are  many  wealthy  men  who  wDuld  have  re- 
garded It  as  an  honor  to  donj  te  this  foun- 
tain But  no,  the  women  sa  d.  this  is  for 
the  children,  with  their  grimy  pennie.« 

I  received  a  letter  In  whlcl.  I  was  a-ked 
If  the  children  of  Ptierto  Rl  -o  would  like 
to  share  in  the  building  of  .his  fountain. 
I  thought  of  you.  that  you,  tcxi.  are  the 
King  Arthur  of  the  grand  dr»ams  of  peace. 
with  your  life  that  la  just  beglnnirz  and 
that  ought  to  flower  In  pea  e — and  I  an- 
swered yes,  that  you.  with  yo  ir  little  hands 
of  country  children,  and  yot  r  little  hands 
of  the  children  of  the  city  stre<  ts.  your  hands 
of  the  back  streets  and  the  2;reat  avenues, 
your  hands  of  all  the  Island-  that  you.  too. 
would  help  to  make  the  founti  in.  And  how? 
Your  teacher  will  explain  to  yovi  The 
commissioner  of  education.  Mo  Mariano  Vll- 
laronga.  has  told  your  teach  ?r9  about  this 
fountain.  And.  now,  I  write  'ou  this  letter. 
The  most  Important  thing  alout  the  foun- 
tain is  to  understand  It.  :  t  is  necessary 
to  see  It  with  Imagination.  I  see  It  that 
way.  There  on  the  lawn  li.  front  of  the 
United  Nations  water  will  Ngin  to  flow  on 
October  34:  the  Jets  will  thro  »  It  Into  space, 
and  In  that  water  will  go  yoi  r  dreams,  your 
Ideals,  and  your  aspirations.  When  the  rep- 
resentatives to  the  United  Na  Ions  enter  they 
will  see  you  and  they  will  1«  moved:  they 
will  know  and  remember  v  ho  really  pre- 
sides over  Uie  United  Nation  *:  You. 
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What  U  impcvtant.  I  have  alraulT  said,  to 
to  understand  that  tbls  /ountaln  is  a  sym- 
bol of  your  aspirations,  day  and  nl^t.  of 
the  world  In  whlcb  you  are  going  to  live. 
You  have  to  believe  In  this  dream.  Tour 
faith  In  this  dream  of  peace  and  In  tmder- 
standlng  la  the  heroic  force  which  you  are 
going  to  realize.  After  you  understand 
it  well  you  can  then  make  your  contribu- 
tion :  a  penny,  2  pennies — up  to  6  or  10  cents. 
Your  greatest  contribution  la  to  understand 
Its  meaning — that  Is  enough. 

This  Is  a  very  long  letter.  Sometimes  It 
is  easy  to  explain  things  briefly.  But  there 
are  times  when  this  cannot  be  done.  I  still 
think  that  before  you  understand  all  this 
well  you  are  going  to  have  to  talk  It  over 
with  your  father  and  mother,  and  your 
teacher,  and  your  friends.  Understanding. 
I  was  taugh  In  my  religion,  la  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  •  •  •  that  U  to  say, 
my  dear  friends,  the  greatest  gilt  of  Ood  to 
man,  that,  which  more  than  any  other,  leads 
man  to  be  the  Image  and  llkenea  of  Ood. 

Thank  you  for  reading  this  long  letter  and 
for  the  help  that  you  and  other  children 
are  going  to  give  that  this  project  may  be- 
come a  reality. 


RoU-kcks  ni  Coatrob 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/iT-KS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKnlfSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVKS 

Mondav.  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  QATHIN06.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  very  fine  letter  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  DawscMi.  of  Lepanto.  Ark.  The 
subjects  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Etewson  in  the 
letter  are  now  under  consideration  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress — roll-backs  and 
controls.  Mr.  Dawson  has  an  excellent 
background  of  both  training  and  experi- 
ence. He  is  an  outstanding  eeonomiat. 
His  comments  ai>d  views  are  wMthy  of 
the  attentiiui  and  Mmsideration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  commend  Mr.  Dowson's 
letter  to  the  membership  of  this  House. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord.  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  a£orementi<»ied  tetter 
to  wit: 

LipaHTO.  Abk'.,  Jtme  19,  1951. 
Hon.  K.  C.  Oathikos, 

Member  of  Cfongresa, 
Wuthirtffton.  D.  C. 
DxAB  CowaxasMAiT  QsTRTNGs:  The  things 
that  I  bear  and  read  regarding  Inflation  and 
price  controls  are  disttirblzig  to  me — disturb- 
ing because  of  tbe  powers  that  are  sotight 
to  control  the  freedom  of  the  peofde  and  our 
economic  destiny.  These  sought  <»ntroU 
seera  to  have  utter  disregard  for  fundamental 
principle*,  or  raallam.  disregard  for  the  nat- 
ural truths  tbat  man  baa  no  power  to  change. 
In  private  btMlncsa  11  we  wish  to  know 
whether  or  not  a  business  venture  will  suc- 
ceed or  tall,  we  aH)Iy  the  prlndplea  of 
arithmetic  and  base  our  conclusions  on  tbe 
results  of  this  mathematical  test,  but  not  so 
In  our  economy  where  we  are  dealing  with 
tbe  combined  buetneas  of  all  of  im;  tbere 
arithmetic  la  abandoned  and  boctia-pociiB 
idealism  takes  om. 

When  a  yoong  man.  I  worked  as  a  book- 
keeper for  several  years  and  learned  tbat  ttiore 
was  debit  for  every  credtl  Of  oonrae,  tbe 
biKlneM  X  kept  books  for  was  qperated  on 
a  reallstle  basis,  that  la,  tbie  ilrbtts  and  credits 
rcpreeented  tblngt  ot  real  value.    So  Umg  sa 

XCVU— Ak>- Ml 


tbU  1*  true  we  need  not  fear  ruinous  Infla- 
tion. Only  when  we  cause  inflation  by 
deficit  spending  or  prlnting-pren  money  are 
we  In  danger  of  a  runaway  inflation,  because 
so  long  as  our  debits  and  credits  represent 
real  value  we  can  only  have  buying  power 
or  money  in  proportion  to  the  thfngrs  of 
value  which  we  produce.  Our  money  is  debit 
money  and  it  cancels  out  when  the  debt 
is  paid.  If  we  follow  natural  laws  when  our 
products  reach  the  hands  of  the  consumers 
both  debts  and  money  cancel  out.  The  prod- 
ucts are  canceled  off  the  market,  making  a 
clean  slate  of  debt,  money,  and  product. 
(How  this  comes  about  will  be  explained  in 
detail  In  a  book  I  hope  to  publish  soon. ) 

What  deficit  spending  we  are  compelled 
to  do  in  order  to  make  our  war  production 
and  rutatntiitw  OUT  Armed  Forces  will  Increase 
oiu'  buying  power  without  increasing  the 
civilian  products  for  sale  and,  therefore.  wUl 
raise  prices  to  this  level.  Our  Inflation  and 
our  Government  debt  will  depend  on  how 
much  deficit  spending  we  do  and  how  much 
we  raise  the  cost  of  production.  When  we 
raise  the  cost  of  prodtiction.  we  raise  the 
dividend  without  raising  the  divisor  and. 
therefore,  raise  the  quotient  ch"  selling  price. 
To  suppoee  that  aU  of  us  can  have  the 
same  standard  ot  living  and  make  the  same 
amount  of  profits  and  at  the  same  time 
pnxiduce  oo'  war  materials  and  keep  up  tbe 
expense  of  our  Armed  Forces  without  any 
more  of  us  working  and  without  any  of  us 
working  any  more  hours  or  any  harder  Is 
unrealistic.  We  mtist  neceasarily  make 
some  sacrlflces  if  we  are  to  pay  for  our  war 
expense.  If  we  maintain  our  present  stand- 
ard of  livli^.  while  providing  for  our  war 
expense,  we  must  work  more  and  produce 
more  and  this  must  be  done  without  more 
pay  and  more  profits,  tmt  as  a  sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  cmr  country. 

Let  us  see  what  a  little  arithmetic  can 
prove  when  applied  to  inflation  and  price 
ctHitrolB.  Suppose  tbat  a  shirt  manufae- 
ttirer  produces  2,000  shirts  that  cost  him 
$4,000  aiKl  be  adds  $1,000  for  profits,  then  he 
must  sell  tbe  shirts  fc»  $&.000.  If  the  eosta 
and  profits  between  the  manufacturer  and 
consunma  amotmt  to  an  additional  $2,000 
the  constimers  must  then  finally  pay  87.000 
for  the  3,000  shirts.  Seven  thotnand  dollars 
Is  all  tbe  money  that  has  been  put  Into  tbeee 
shirts,  and  the  consumers  must  have  every 
cent  of  it  if  they  are  to  buy  all  of  tbe  3.000 
ahlrts.  The  $7,000  bectHncs  tbe  dividend,  tbe 
a.OCO  shirts  become  the  divisor,  and  $3.50 
becomes  the  quotient  or  the  price  per  shirt 
tbat  tbe  coigumers  must  pay.  Anything 
tbat  Increases  tbe  dividend  without  Increas- 
ing tbe  dlvtnr  will  Increase  tbe  quotient  or 
selling  price.  This  Is  a  truism  and  polnta 
us  directly  to  the  real  causes  of  Inflation. 

The  $7,000  Is  all  the  buying  power  that 
comes  from  the  mantifactiulng  and  handling 
of  these  shirts.  If  the  consumers  get  more 
buying  power  with  which  to  buy  these  shirts 
tt  mtist  come  from  deficit  spending,  from  the 
rise  It  costs,  or  from  the  money  that  was 
provided  from  the  producticm  and  handling 
of  some  other  product.  If  It  comes  from 
the  money  that  ahould  have  been  used  to 
buy  another  product  then  it  reduces  tbe 
money  demand  for  that  other  product  In 
the  same  amount  tbat  ii:  Increases  the 
money  demand  for  tbe  shirts.  This  does 
not  raise  tbe  over-all  buylnf;  power  but  only 
reduces  It  on  one  product  and  raises  it  on 
another. 

Rolling  back  prices  on  a  particular  Item 
does  not  reduce  tbe  over-aU  buying  power, 
and  tlxls  buytEkg  power  wlU  be  reflected  is 
tbe  prices  of  otHer  {^oducta  according  to 
their  scarcity  or  planttfnincss.  In  short, 
tbe  over-all  seUlng  price  oC  aU  the  producU 
will  be  tbe  same — tbars  wUl  bs  no  tnftatinn 
If  there  is  a  sbortags  in  any  one  item  and 
tbe  demand  causes  tlse  inooey  tbat  wsa 
being  spent  for  other  products  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  product  that  Is  abort.  It  will 


raise  that  prodoet  to  above  parity  prlee  and 
reduce  tbe  price  of  otlier  products  In  tbe 
same  imount.  When  tbe  abort  product 
reaches  a  price  that  makes  tt  more  profitable 
to  produce  than  other  products,  then  the 
producers  will  increase  the  product  Son  to 
where  the  demend  will  bring  It  to  the  level 
with  other  products.  To  roll  the  price  back 
on  a  product  that  is  already  scsjre  and  make 
that  product  still  scarcer  is  only  working 
against  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. When  the  price  Is  too  high  on  any 
product  we  need  not  ^esB  but  more  prcduc- 
tlon  of  tbat  product.  I  am  thinking  of 
cattle  at  this  time.  In  World  War  I  the 
celling  on  hogs  was  placed  below  tbe  cost  of 
production.  This  sboiild  have  taught  our 
bureaucrats  a  lesson,  but  they  seem  not  to 
be  apt  at  learning. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  te  tbe  amount  of 
money  provided  to  buy  the  2.000  shirts.  If 
we  add  to  thU  dividend  of  $7,000  by  deficit 
spending  without  adding  any  more  shirta  to 
the  2.000  then  the  price  of  shirta  will  riss 
In  proportion  to  what  Is  added  to  tbe  divi- 
dend or  pool  of  buying  power.  Any  Increaae 
in  tbe  dividend  without  increasing  the 
divisor  will  increase  the  quotient  or  selling 
price.  By  roiling  back  the  price  of  any  par- 
ticular item,  we  do  not  lessen  the  over-all 
price.  All  we  do  is  try  to  abow  Ood  that  we 
are  not  bound  by  His  natural  tnitha.  Be 
comes  right  bade  and  shows  ua  w«  are  not 
released  from  punlabment  fen-  such  violation. 
Tours  very  truly, 

W.  C.  Dawaow. 


Kcw$c$  19M  SCmmj  fww 
DcBaails  Merc  Caalrok 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRT  IkGSSGOR 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFSBBKlffTATrVgS 
Mondav,  June  2S.  1951 

Mr.  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
lilce  to  mak  un*aimou5  conaeiit  to  include 
a  newspaper  editorial  appearing  in  one 
of  the  outstMMling  papers  of  my  dis- 
trict, the  Manaflrtd  News-Jcomal.  laAie 
of  June  19.  1961. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  leadership  to 
explain  whx  they  are  now  rereritng  their 
positkni. 

The  ediUirial  toDamz: 


TtuMAjr  RrfouB  1946  Sr/ora:  Kow  Drwuma 
Moac  CoirtaoLs 

President  Tnxman'a  Tliursday  night  spseeh 
on  the  need  for  more  controls  over  tlic  eoo- 
notnlc  life  of  the  NatkiD  probably  leaves 
the  average  dtlaen  Jtist  about  as  ocnfusstf 
ss  he  was  before  Uw  little  man  in  the  WhMe 
BoTisa  opened  his  mouth. 

TlM  wliole  Ttuman  deal  and  its  haphaaard. 
slipshod.  prssBure-dnanlnatert  afforta  to 
Btltute  welfare-state  "gtmmtcks"  for 
ship  conttnucs  to  be  the  principal  factor  ia 
the  tatatmioa  and  indedaton  which  grom 
more  pradomtnant  hi 


onr 


Perhaps,  when  tlte  facts  sre 
soms  Goatrols  sre  nesJad  as  m 
way  down  the  road  to  war 
most  they  be  so  eonf  ualng?    Par 

Truman  chose  th»  Mational  JMsodatiaa 
of  liaDoCaetarers  tn  his  Thursday  night 
speech  to  Haas*  for  tta  Bfthig  ai  eoatrals  ta 
1M6. 

As  a  matter  a<  fhcl  tha  OAea  of  Prtea  AA- 
mlalatr^iaa  and  the  acoBomie  eoDtr^  tt 
administered  were  dissolved  on  Ifovemhar 


t 
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i.  IMC  by  FtmU.*nt  Truman't  own  Kxeeu- 
ttv«  ordw.  A  suitwntnt  by  Tninuua  whlcU 
tputtod  tb»  PnaldenUal  order.  nOd  in 


p*rt: 

-Tbm  Uw  of  supply  mmI  demand,  operating 
In  Um  market  place  wlU.  from  now  on,  serve 
Um  people  better  tban  would  continued  reg- 
ulation ot  prtcee  by  tbe  OoTernment.    •    •    • 

"I  em  con^mced  tJiat  the  time  haa  come 
wben  sucb  controta  can  atom  no  uaeful  pur- 
poee.  Their  furtlie  continuance  would  do 
tbe  Natiani  eeoncwny  more  barm  than  good. 
Accwdlngly  I  ba»e  directed  ImmedlaM  aban- 
donmant  of  all  oontrole  over  wages,  ealarlee. 
and  prtoee  • 

The  fORgolng  U  what  the  Preeldent  saltf. 

In  194a. 

Tburaday  night,  on  the  tubject  of  lifting; 
eoDtrota  In  IMe.  he  said : 

"Theae  people  who  say  we  should  throw 
out  .rice  controls  and  rent  controls  ar« 
wrong.  They  are  juat  m  wrong  now  as  they 
were  back  In  IMC  They  told  us  then  that 
If  we  would  Jiwt  put  an  end  to  price  controii). 
•wrythlBg  would  be  rosy  and  prices  would 
■tay  right  In  lino. 

80.  vfth  his  own  words,  this  smaU  man 
from  MlMoarl  Indicts  himself.  StUl.  be 
bUth^  reads  the  words  [vepared  for  bis 
■paeeh  in  the  beUef  that  people  wiU  not  re- 
ffmph^  that  It  was  I.  the  President  who  In 
19M   dMlded   that    price    controls   weren't 


,_,         finally  most  make  the  decision 

osTthe  extent  to  which  economic  controls 
are  tu  ba  extended,  since  the  Defense  Pn?- 
duettoD  Act,  under  which  price  and  wage 
controls  are  operated,  will  expire  Jime  30 

About  all  that  the  people  can  hope  for 
to  that  OoDgrees  will  exercise  good  Judgment. 
Than  la  no  hope  for  intelligent  guidance 
from  the  White  House. 


•f  UhImI  Duprtes  Powers 
•I  Waft  SlakiiintiM  Bov^  *X«M«t 
Brag  Up  Fads  aaJ  Fifwcs  to  Sqpport 


gjLTgtimoN  or  rsmareb 

or 

HOR.  OEVQAlfD  M.  BAILH 


<V  BXnUBSNTATIVCS 

Mondajt.  June  25. 1951 

Mr.  BAILKr.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  sep- 
arata eoBBonlttees  of  Con«r«,  two  In  the 
Home  and  two  In  the  Senate,  have  been 
cartTtiw  on  separate  investigations  Into 
tho  limited  (Usputes  functions  of  the 
Waie  StaUUntlon  Board. 

Tba  tiimllnfliini  are  directed  at  de- 
tenBiolw  irtiether  PrealdMit  Truman 
aeled  en  proper  grounds  in  flTlni  the 
Wase  atahiltaiUkm  Board  by  Bxecutivo 
Mttar  tbe  aothortty  to  perform  cortaln 
fonettaaa  tn  eonneelkm  with  the  settle- 
■MBfc  of  dlipates  which  hare  not  been 
ranired  ta7  eoOectlTe  bargaining  or  by 
the  ust  of  nifrdlattff"  and  conciliation 
ttaeblBMy.  and  which  throateaa  an  inter- 
mplloB  of  woA  affecting  the  national 


NovH 
In  the 
w«aa 


•n 


to  me.  Ifr.  Speaker,  that. 

«f  this  produetlflii  emergency. 

the  oeeeBslty  for  con- 

w  wmamniinTt   poaoe    We 

that  mpdltlnna  leading  to 

of  work  must  be  mlnlmtied 

epoaitble.  Idonot 

ttel  than  U  any  ^uesttoa  about 


that  In  the  mind  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Then  why  is  there  so  much  concern 
over  these  limited  powers  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  designed  for  use  in 
minimising  indu.strial  unresf 

A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  explains  some  of  ihi-s  concern 

Citing  the  position  of  Mr.  Enc  John- 
ston. Administrator  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Agency,  and  of  Dr.  George 
Taylor.  Chairman  of  the  Wape  Stabiliza- 
tion Board,  that  the  limited  di-spute 
power?  of  the  Wage  Board  will  aucrment 
and  not  supplant  Taft-Hartley  .\ct  pn- 
cedures.  and  that  collective  baraainir.i: 
will  not  be  hindered,  but  will  be  sup- 
ported, by  the  Wage  Board,  the  Wa;l 
Street  Journal  declares: 

But  critics  of  the  Wage  Boards  cmtr-- 
verslal  powers  •  •  *  aren  t  s.i'isne.a 
with  the  promises.  They  are  suspicicus  jf 
the  people  running  the  Board. 

Their  Tlew  Is  that  the  very  <-\lsleiice  of 
the  Wage  Board's  disputes  powers  will  bnru; 
a  stream  of  applications  to  the  B-iard  s  d^'  rs 
They  say  strikers  or  walk-outs  that  aflec 
national  safety  are  provided  for  adequately 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  with  its  injunc- 
tions, twards  of  Inquiry,  and  ciwling-off 
periods. 

But  a  chief  weakness  in  areumenta  of 
Wage  Board  opponents  Is  that  they  cannot 
bring  up  facts  and  figures  to  3upp<-)rt  their 
views.  Nothing  Just  like  the  Wage  Board  h.v> 
been  in  existence  before  for  handling  Uf>or 
quarrels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
I  am  sure,  cannot  be  accused— nor  could 
its  staff  writers  be  accused — of  deliber- 
ately promoting  either  the  position  of 
organized  labor  or  that  of  this  adminis- 
tration. 

This  article  is  an  excellent  report  of 
Just  what  the  limited  powers  of  the  Wage 
Board  amount  to — and  also  of  what  the 
opposition  amounts  to.  I  think  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  been 
frightened  by  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce or  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  or  by  any  other  sroups 
Into  thinking  that  the.se  limited  disputes 
powers  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
are.  in  scne  manner,  dangerous  or  mys- 
terious or  contrary  to  prevailing  laws 
dealing  with  management-labor  issues. 
would  do  weU  to  read  this  article  which 
follows: 
[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal    of    June 

4.  1951] 
WAGK    SXAMUZA-noN    Bo.\JU> — C«mcs    or    Its 

PowKB  nt  DisrcTts  Havi  Little  Chkuce  in 

"Up-Hhx"  Picht 

(By  E>avld  O   Ives) 

Washinoton — The  Wag*  StabUizanon 
Board  probably  wUI  keep  Its  power  to  handle 
labor  disputes  as  well  as  tie  rule  on  pay 
ratea. 

Alter  a  week  of  probing  by  congresslon.\l 
oommlttees.  chances  seem  slim  that  op- 
ponents will  be  able  to  change  the  B'.iard. 
recently  enlarged  and  given  broader  au- 
ttaorlty  by  the  President  hlmselt 

On  April  21.  Mr.  Truman  Increased  the 
WSB  m«mber«hlp  from  9  to  18.  He  directed 
tt  to  look  at  strUcea  and  other  work  stoppages. 
tf  both  parties  agree  to  submit  their  case  to 
th*  Board  or  it  tbe  President  certifies  that 
tlM  ftoppage  Is  a  substantial  threat  to  the 
<tef«ue  affml. 

It's  tba  latter  alternative  that  excites  con- 
MirattTC  Confreasmen  and  the  National  A^- 
■oelatloo  of  lianuXacturars.    They're  alraid 


It  mfans  labor  unions  can  get  around  Taft- 
Hartlev    strike    procedures.      They    thlik    it 

mpans  unions  can  brlns;  their  proble  na  to 
a  watre  bf.ard  th.it  la  stacked  In  latxars  favor. 
Thev     laim  It  mean*  more  strikes  at  a  cltlcal 

time  in  mobilization. 

CONGHI/iS     IJCVKSTICATIS     BO^BB 

Curr^ntlv.  f-"'ir  committees  of  Cvin^tr'  ss  are 
Inves'is'^ti.-ik;  the  Wage  Board,  two  of  them 
m  I'iirt  --.r  hearings  on  revisions  in  tl  e  De- 
ft>n's,>  P'  id-i'-»;  'n  .\ct  and  two  for  the  specific 
p  .rn.  <e  ot  ciirifying  the  dlsputes-au' hority 
pr  ■n,'':n 

V.>  B  Chairman  Ge<jree  Taylor  and  h  s  boss. 
Ecniomlc  StahiUzer  Eric  Johnston,  sjjent 
most  i.f  la.'t  week  explaining  their  views  to 
first  one  com.mittee.  then  another.  They 
to.  ik  the  posr.i  n  that  the  Afagc  Boarc.'s  dis- 
p'.'fs  ;iov.ers  are  justiftet  in  the  eme -gency 

T'nev  ^aid  the  B<iard  is  "Just  anoth*  r  tool" 
for  keepma  production  going  during  times 
of  abnormal  strain  on  the  econom'  But 
they  aijreed  the  Board  should  not  ace -pt  any 
diaptites.  nor  should  the  President  certify 
to  It  anv  di.'sputes.  unless  the  disputes  "vital- 
ly arTp(  t  deft^n.so  output.  ' 

>t-  .lohn.ston  and  Mr.  Taylor  cl?  Im  the 
W  .c>"  Board  will  augment,  not  si  .ipUnt. 
Tir-HtrMey  pr(x;edurea.  CoUertUe  bar- 
c.:  ■  .-  will  not  be  hindered,  but  sujDor'ed 
b;.   -;.r  Wage  Board,  they  say. 

CRITICS    Sf  SPICIOCS 

Bi-  critics  of  the  Wage  Boards  co  urover- 
-.lal  'M^^-cT".  the  most  aggressive  o  whom 
^"♦■in  ■•>  be  c>  nce-^trated  m  a  House  Labor 
^•ibc  rnmittee  headed  by  Wlngat*  Lucas 
1  Ofni  'crat  Texas  1.  aren't  satisfied  '»lth  the 
pr-'mi-f*  They  are  suspicious  of  the  people 
runniMK  the  B<)ard. 

Their  view  is  that  the  very  exlsteme  of  the 
Wa^M  Boards  disputes  powers  will  bring  a 
«trprtm  of  applications  to  the  Board  s  doors. 
They  say  strikes  or  lock-outs  that  a  lect  na- 
tiona.  .^afpty  are  provided  for  adequately  by 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  with  its  Injunctions. 
boards  of  inquiry,  and  coollng-ofl  p«rlods. 

But  a  chief  weakness  In  argument*  of  Wage 
B<  ard  opponents  Is  that  they  cant  Orlng  up 
facts  and  figures  to  support  the  r  views. 
N  thing  )U8t  like  the  Wat^e  Board  has  ever 
been  In  existence  before  for  handl  ng  labor 
quarrels 

"Tie  old  War  Labor  Board  was  qu  te  a  dif- 
ferent article  It  had  power  to  step  into  dis- 
putes where  It  thought  necessarj ,  It  had 
pi  wers  of  subfjena.  and  Its  findings  on  cases 
were  hindlng  It  handled  thousand;  of  labor 
disputes 

The  new  Wage  Board  has  none  of  these 
p<jwers.  and  despite  statements  by  some 
members  of  the  House  subcommittee  to  the 
con-rary.  hasn't  had  referred  to  ii  a  single 
dispute  yet  It  has  some  3.000  or  more  cases 
on  Its  b<x)k3.  but  none  of  these  jepresent 
disagreements  between  managen  ent  and 
lab>.T.  They  are  all  agreements  on  wage 
raises  of  one  sort  or  another  that  would  go 
int. J  effect  but  for  the  Board's  regulations. 

riN.*L    STUMBLING    BLOCK 

The  final  stumbling  block  for  the  antl- 
ftdniinlstratlon  Congressmen  In  th)  matter  Is 
how  they  couid  prevent  the  Presl  lent  from 
set'ing  up  some  other  board  tliat  would 
have  powers  like  those  of  the  Wag;  Board. 

Congress  could,  of  course,  spec  fy  in  the 
I>fense  Production  Act.  that  the  V  stge  Board 
sht  u!d  have  no  disputes  powers  a.  all.  But 
there  would  be  nothing  *"  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent, under  his  Inheren..  powers,  from  set- 
ting up  another  advisory  board  uider  some 
other  name. 

Under  the  cloak  of  a  national  emergency 
the  President  is  armed  with  vast  authority 
which,  at  its  outermost  Umlts.  iJways  has 
been  extremely  vague.  Congress  ipparently 
is  not  In  the  mood  now  to  start  deanlnjj  Just 
what  the  President's  powers  are  U.  ac  emcr- 
gency. 


•TFEFC 
Ezccstm  Orda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUOl  B.  MITCHELL 

or  wsamiiCTOK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BBPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  25.  1941.  President  Pranklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  in  his  PEPC  Executive  Order 
No.  8802,  stated: 

The  democraUc  way  of  life  within  the 
Nation  can  be  defended  succeasfully  only 
with  the  help  and  support  of  all  groupa 
within  Its  bDfders;  •  •  •  there  shall  be 
no  discrimination  In  the  employment  of 
workers  In  defense  Industries  or  Government 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Today  marks  the  tenth  amiiversary  of 
this  historic  order.  The  CIO  News  rec- 
ognizes this  azmivcrsary  and  urges  that 
compliance  machinery  be  created  to 
effectuate  a  similar  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  January  15.  1951. 
Truth  AjmrnasABT— PKPC.  Which  Helfeb 
Win  WoftLO  Wab  n.  Is  NzBsxo  Mow 

jxine  25  is  the  tentli  annlTcrsary  cf  the 
establishment  cf  the  Inderal  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission,  designed  to 
assure  maximum  use  cif  manpower  on  the 
home  front,  ragardles;  of  race,  creed,  or 
national  origin,  dxirtng  World  War  n. 

In  1941.  wben  the  German  bUtiicrteg  had 
conquered  most  of  Europe  and  filmland  stood 
alone  against  the  hordes  of  tyranny.  America 
was  desperately  tooling  up  to  arm  the  entire 
free  world. 

The  late  Preaident  Itanllln  D.  Roosevelt 
summed  up  the  crltlca;  manpower  situation 
wben  be  declared:  "Vo  nation  combating 
tbe  increased  threat  oif  totalitarianism  can 
afford  arbitrarily  to  exclude  huge  segmenu 
of  Its  population  from  defense  Industries. 
Even  more  Important  Is  It  for  us  to 
strengthen  our  unity  and  morale  by  refut- 
ing at  home  the  rery  theories  which  we  are 
fighting  abroad." 

He  matched  his  words  with  action  by  the 
Issuance  of  Bxecuti-ve  Order  8803  on  June 
25.  IMl,  which  said  that  "there  shall  be 
no  dlscrtmlnation  in  the  employment  of 
workers  In  defense  industries  or  Govern- 
ment because  of  race,  creed,  color,  cr  national 
origin." 

A  Siecond  Executive  order  Issued  by  Roose- 
velt in  1943  established  PEPC  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  under  tlie  President.  John 
Brophy,  then  director  of  CIO  tnd'Jstrial 
union  councils  and  at  present  representa- 
tlire  of  the  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  tn  the  United  Nations, 
was  one  of  the  six  original  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee. 

The  Important  nie  played  by  FKPC  in 
helping  to  win  the  war  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1944,  there  were  1074)00  nonwhite 
workers  in  aircraft  plants,  183.000  in  ship- 
building yards,  and  142.000  tn  ordnance. 

Dvu-lng  Its  5-year  life.  PEPC  settled  nearly 
5  000  cases  by  peaceful  negotiations,  includ- 
ing 40  strikes  and  tlueatencd  strikes  over 
racial  differences. 

In  tbelr  final  report.  TWPC  merdbas  statad 
that  In  moat  eaaea  where  tbe  Oovemoieat 
lat«^ened.  both  amployvzs  and  workers 
abandoned  diicrtmlnation.  Tb«y  found  tlaai 
one*  th«  baxrlns  were  down,  the 
d  varying  races  and  religions  wt^rkad  to- 
gether eOclantlT  and  iaanaad  to  aocapi  eacb 
oUmt  wiChcHit  xancw. 


Ctarently,  diaertmlnatioD  in  employmcBt 
again  is  barring  willing  ar!d  able  workers 
from  making  tbetr  needed  cactriktition. 

In  his  report  to  the  President  on  April 
1,  1951,  Defense  MobillzatlcKi  Otrector  Charles 
E.  Wllscn  declared  that  the  country  "mtist 
utilise  our  work  force  at  th<;ir  hlgtiest  skills 
and  capacities."  He  said  that  if  we  are 
wasteful  of  otir  resources,  "manpower  defi- 
ciencies could  become  the  limiting  factor  In 
production  and  in  military  strength." 

The  National  Council  for  a  Permanent 
FEFC  wired  the  President  on  July  16  last 
year  urging  that  he  Issue  "iin  Executive  <x- 
der  similar  to  Rooeevelt's  8803  •  •  • 
as  an  integral  factor  In  the  mobilixatlon  cf 
manpower  •  •  •  agalnrt  North  Korean 
aggresslcn." 

On  January  15.  1951.  tn  bis  bridget  mes- 
sage. Ttuman  requested  Congress  to  enact 
FEFC  legislation  and  In  his  inemorand\un  on 
National  Manpower  Uobllization  Policy,  is- 
sued a  day  later,  the  Preslditnt  declared  that 
Oovemn^nt  controls  would  be  used  "to  the 
extent  needed"  to  enforce  "full  tise  of  mims'- 
Ity  grcupa." 

Executive  Order  10210,  issued  February  2. 
called  for  inclusion  of  a  nondiscrimtnati  n 
clause  in  all  Oovemmcnt  e:;ntracts  but  cre- 
ated no  compliance  machinery.  C<mgres8 
has  failed  to  act  on  the  Prcsklent's  recom- 
mendation. 


Take  a  CIrar  Look,  TIieB  Listea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  iARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACBnsrrts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPl  lESENTATI  VES 

Monday.  June  25. 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Mas^achusett5.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recow.  I  include  the  fol- 
kwing  editorial  from  Oillier's  for  June 
30.  1951: 

TsKs  a  Cliai  Look.  Trim  Listzh 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Trumin's  most  contro- 
versial decision  in  his  6  years  as  President, 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  his  finally  emerged 
before  hla  coiintrymen  as  a  flesh-and-blood 
human  being.  Rtnn  the  start  of  the  war 
with  Japan  until  his  return  2  months  ago  he 
had  been  a  shadowy,  frwiuently  distorted. 
and  almost  legendary  figure  to  most  of  us. 
He  was  a  hero,  a  scapegost,  and  a  political 
football.  He  was  quoted,  misquoted,  and  tlre- 
leosly  analysed  and  Interpieted  by  the  press. 

Perhaps  circumstances  made  all  this  tnevi- 
table.  But  the  general's  homecoming,  hla 
speech  before  Congress,  tnd  his  testimony 
in  the  senatorial  hearings  on  foreign  poUcy 
should  have  put  the  whole  complicated  mat- 
te;  in  a  better  perspective.  The  extraordi- 
nary thing  is  that  they  did  not.  A  great 
many  Americans,  includiig  influential  Gov- 
ernment ofllctals  and  Infiwsntial  wrtters.  seem 
unwUling  or  unable  to  glTe  up  their  precon- 
ceptions. MacArthur  the  maux  has  teen 
eclipsed  by  his  own  shadow. 

What  tlxe  general  has  ssid  since  his  return 
makes  it  quite  tmpmiidlali  for  him  to  be  all 
the  things  that  he  ts  credited  with  being. 
He  has  a  poUcy.  whether  you  agree  with  it 
or  not.  uMl  he  etatml  It  clearly.  As  a  vrlt- 
ness  bef<»«  the  Senate  committees  he  was 
compoMd.  tuctel.  and  reedUy  articulate — at 
least  Uiat  ia  the  ImpresaloB  given  by  the  bare 
traaaorlp*  at  the  secret  ivoceedtogs.  Bla  S 
day«  at  teattmaoy  mra  a  i-emarkable  demon- 
oc  piiyileal  and  mental  vigor  in  a 
or  71.  Aad  at  tte  end  at  ^mm  S  days 
be  bad  toU  tba  vorld  uaaalvfeakably 
taaslood. 


He  spoke  wftb  legittisate  aathority  on 
matters  of  which  be  has  Intimate  knowl- 
edge, such  as  the  Korean  vrcr  and  the  Par 
East.  But  be  carefully  separated  his  ex- 
pert conclusions  from  his  layman  1  views  on 
conditions  In  other  areas  wberc  his  knowl- 
edge Is  less  direct  and  precise.  Se  did  not 
prceent  htraaelf  a«  omniscent  or  omnipo> 
tent,  as  some  of  hts  adulators  would  make 
him  seem.  Nor  did  be  do  or  say  anything 
to  jTitlsfy  tbe  New  Tork  Post's  Intemperate 
editorial  description  of  him  as  "a  desperate 
demagogic  Republican  politician  fighting  a 
dirty  political  war"  lift  gave,  tt  seems  to 
us.  as  clear-cut  and  logical  a  prcaentatlon 
of  hl£  side  of  the  vastly  comi^cz  argument 
as  was  po^ble.  Tet  tbe  emotion -charged 
prejudices  en  both  sides  were  such  tbat  tbe 
reactions  to  his  testimony  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  the  fable  of  tbe  blind 
men  who.  after  a  limited  manual  examina- 
tion of  tbe  same  elephant,  gave  their  highly 
divergent  descriptions  of  tbe  beast. 

We  do  not.  of  coane.  quaiTti  wttb  any- 
one s  right  to  critictoe  Oeneral  MacArthur 
honestly,  or  hoiMstly  to  defend  blra — though 
we  suspect  tiiat  tn  tbe  end  be  will  be  mure 
hiu-t  by  come  ctf  his  frtends  than  by  bis  ene- 
mies. We  did  not  qaesttoD — ^nor  dkl  Gen- 
eral Ma':Artbur— Mr.  Truman's  right  to  re- 
lieve blB  ^  his  tTnltcd  Matlc^  oaoDmand 
and  his  administrative  post  In  Japan.  We 
do  question  bta  ludgjaent. 

Secretary  Marshall  and  OeiMral  Bradley 
had  built  up  a  detailed  and  elborate  case 
for  Mr.  Truman's  Judgment  la  their  Seo- 
Kte  eonunlttee  taetbnoay.  Btit  Mr.  Tin- 
man's own  later  tafmegta  Indteated  that, 
so  far  aa  be  was  coneemed.  tlM  BMla  points 
In  tbe  Marshall-Bradley  argument  were 
afterthoughts.  What  first  gave  bjat  tbe 
Idea  of  dlamlactng  Oeoeral  MacArtbur.  be 
said,  was  tbe  general's  publle  stateanent  op- 
posing the  surrender  tst  Formosa  to  the 
Cbin-se  Beds.  (Tbe  very  sam*  view  for 
which  Mr.  Truman  weatMl  to  dlsn^ti  the 
general  is  now,  of  cooree,  artmlntatratkin 
policy.)  And  aa  for  tike  Preaktant's  aie^od 
of  dismiss,  bis  summary  flrtag  at  the  eom- 
mandar.  in  view  of  OeiMcal  MaeArtbur'a  dU- 
tlngulsbed  reoord.  waa  depiorably  rude. 

But  tbe  general's  dteagrecment  with  tlM 
adminlatrBtlon  ta  paM.  hlstary.  CM>vto«iB!y 
the  all-Important  thing  now  ie  tbe  undar- 
lytng  difle«nce  In  pcdJcy.  For  that  reason 
It  la  neccsaary  far  tbe  publie  and  tbe 
to  receive  the  gm^al's  vlewa  with  tbe 
candcv  tbat  be  flowed  In  imsentlng  tbem. 
and  to  make  a  calm  and  Intelllgeot  at- 
tempt to  understand  hla  reaaona. 

This  department  at  laant  baa  raad  the  gen- 
eral's statements  salmly.  It  baa  tried  to  ^ead 
them  intelligently.  And  tt  aeeoM  to  ua 
that  tiie  disagreement  boUa  dcwm  to  this: 
Tbe  administration  beUevea  tbat  the  U.  H  's 
exertion  of  any  greater  force  tn  Korea  than 
te  being  taed  at  preaent  would  prov«A«  tbe 
Soviet  Union  into  starting  a  world  war;  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  believes  tbat  tbe  D.  N.'s  tatl- 
nre  to  utlllae  fully  the  strength  It  has  at 
band  Is  a  sign  of  weslnieai  wbleh  plays  Into 
Soviet  hands  and  encourages  the  Bedi  to 
further  depredations.  No  on»  outside  the 
Communist  hierarchy  know*  wWch  Is  tbe 
correct  estimate. 

We  do  not  say  tbat  tbe  general  bacDt 
made  mtetakee.  There  may  be  amMgultlae 
In  his  position— tbotjgb  fewer,  we  feel,  than 
In  th^  admlnistratltm*B  position.  And  we 
also  feel  that  tbe  aribulntelratlOD  baa  made 
and  encouraged  cbargaa  against  tbe  general 
tbat  are  not  only  tmfatr  btct  lattrue. 

Oeneral  MecArthnr  has  been  damned  aa  a 
warmonger  for  wanting  to  use  sobm  of 
Chiang  Kal-ebek's  troope  In  the 
for  wanting  to  bomb  tbe 
Muicbiitla.  end  foe  wanting  to 
Cbtna.  But  now  tncraaeed  aid  to 
poaatbto  bomhtng  otf  Man 
linntTli'c  d  aar  11— Ma  eiporta  to  Ke'*  Chiaa 
are  «xpllclt  la  our  aovemaHmrs  potts? .    WUI 


a  * 


A3832 

m,,,  actkMU  Da  any  nor*  or  ieaa  provocatiTe 
o(  war  banaaa  Otnaral  WUcAxthm  vlU  bav* 
no  hand  In  plannluc  tlwm  or  caxrytn*  tb«n 

out*  ^ 

Tbla  Tntf«"*«  baUvTW  tHat  It  is  more  tban 
eoineiduMW  that  moTea  auggaatad  by  tba  di»- 
mlaaed  gnwral  h»n  now  been  made.  It  be- 
U«T«a  that  In  iptta  of  tha  hampertn*  atmoa- 
pbwe  of  amotkjn,  in  aplU  of  the  powarful 
effort  by  tha  admintetratton  and  Its  army  trf 
nraaa  agenta  to  dtacrodit  hUn.  he  ia  Lavlnc 
r  healthy  infiuanca  on  American  foralgn 
policy.  Douglaa  MacArthur  has  ahor  n  hlm- 
•elf  to  ba  a  remarkably  honest  and  intelll- 
rent  peraMU  and  a  •urprislngly  simple  and 
unaffected  human  being.  He  haa  •omething 
of  value  to  say  to  Am»lca.  It  la  time  that 
bis  countrymen  forgot  llacArtbur  the  leg- 
end, took  note  ot  itacArthur  the  man.  and 
listened. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKM/RKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 


n  TBI 


or  BBPaBaSNTATITSS 
f,  June  25, 1951 


Mr.  BUGS  (rf  Tenneaaee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  Ttew  «f  the  wktosprettd  misinfor- 
Butfon  oa  the  salijeet  od  wbicb  Mr.  Ful- 
too  Lewis,  Jr..  writes  In  todays  Times- 
BeraM.  I  aA  unanimous  consent  to 
Include  bis  editorial  in  the  Rbcobs.  as 

(ollows: 

Wa— Mwtuw  Rirosr 

(Bf  mitoB  Lavta.  Jr.) 

Om  truth  is  often  tedious 
re<itilrtng  years  of  pa- 
;  bcfOff*  you  And  the  facts. 
tm  limannn    the  stary  spread  by 
r    Oaa.    Douflaa    MacArthur    who 
3wt  all  of  the  aircraft  under  his 
la  iba  Philippine  Islands  were  de- 
IB  tiha  pound  Oeoember  8,  liKl. 
I«ta  art  jurt  the  oppoeite.  and   tn 
rtaw  aMto  to  read  oOeial  repeats  on 
Mttoa  I  ttiOQght  that  even  at  this 
)  tlMT  wvold  ba  worth  paaaing  on. 
Ik  tiM  wMtows  and  motbars  of  airmen 
I  llytog  against  the  Japs  might 
Jtmx  tax  knowing  tlxat  their  sons 
I  did  not  die  in  Tain  because  of 

.  airmen,  despite  the  fact  that 
of  ttm  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
nawa  broadcast,  saw  plenty 
lilaafc  tlia  Japa. 

Iha  military  laeort  rcraala  that 

» IB  tha  atr  orar  the  lalanda  ready 

gyMt  tta  Japs  to*  ao  days  prior 

I  BKbor  anaak  attack. 

m  wata  laaa  than  100  aircraft  at 

tnttr***  wiMB  the  war 

I  the  Japa  attaekad  with 

%ffi^  AgtlUca.    And  no- 

^_ 1  atalvarlBg  with  fright 

Ttkar  ft>ffl>4  «n  lal  a  warning  that 


The  Thirty -fourth  was  placed  cm  sUndlng 
patrol  over  Manila. 

"A  communications  brcaXdown  prevented 
identification  of  these  aircraft,  and  the 
Twentieth  was  unable  to  Investigate  because 
it  had  not  completed  gassing.  The  Twenty- 
firs*.  Squadron  was  Instructed  to  cover  Clark 
Field. 

"At  12:20.  1)4  Jap  bombers  and  an  unac- 
termlned  number  of  dive  bombers  attacked 
Cl»rk  Field.  Four  airplanes  of  the  Twentieth 
Squadron  wtre  airborne,  five  were  destroyed 
on  the  take-off.  and  five  by  strafing,  ht  the 
time  of  the  attack,  four  squadrons  were  m 
the  air  and  a  fifth  was  taking  off. 

"A  direct  hit  on  the  center  of  communi- 
cations destroyed   ground-to-air   control   of 

fighters." 

Almost  everywhere  else  Air  Force  com- 
munications centers  In  Pacific  trouble  spois 
were  underground. 

In  the  Philippines,  however,  despite  warn- 
ings from  MacArthur's  headquarters.  Air 
Ckvps  oBlcers  contir^ued  to  maintain  an  above 
the  ground  radio  center. 

They  paid  the  price  for  their  mistake  early 
In  the  fighting. 

Later  in  the  same  day  the  offlcial  account 
of  the  fighting  was  noted  In  the  log  bo-k 
in  tills  fashion: 

"In  an  engagement  Involving  the  Third 
United  States  Squadron  one  Jap  bomber  was 
shot  down  and  a  number  of  dive  bcmbe.'-s 
destroyed.  Five  United  States  P-40s  were 
shot  down,  three  were  forced  to  crash  laud 
on   the  beaches   because   of   exhausted    fuel 

supply. 

"The  remainder  landed  at  O  Donnell  Field 
and  waited  there  until  gas  and  ammu:.uiua 
could  be  dispatched  from  Clark  Field." 

The  official  record  discloses  that  three 
nlghU  after  MacArthur's  Air  Force  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  destroyed  on  the  ground 
It  was  stUl  fighting  the  Japs.  Which  is  u 
neat  trick  the  general's  critics  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  explain. 

Here  Is  the  offlcial  account  of  that  miracle: 

"On  the  night  of  December  &-10,  a  Jap 
conToy  was  reported  approaching  Ungayen 
Gulf.  At  daylight.  United  States  heavy 
bomi>ers.  covered  by  the  Seventeenth  Squad- 
ron, attacked.  After  the  bombers  completed 
their  run  the  Seventeenth  attacked  shipping 
and  shore  Installations.  The  bomber  squad- 
ron commander  was  killed  when  the  large 
transport  he  attacked  exploded. 

"Over  Bataan.  3  United  States  squadrons 
made  contact  with  100  Jap  aircraft.  The 
squadrons  engaged  the  enemy  In  dogfights 
over  Manila  Bay  untU  exhausted  fuel  supply 
forced  them  to  land. 

"Loeaes  during  the  day  reduced  the  fighter 
atrength  tc  approximately  30  aircraft 

\nd  tiiat's  tne  offlcial  story  of  the  Faclflcr 
general's  Air  Force — a  force  which  was  de- 
molished on  the  ground,  according  to  a  lot 
of  military  experts  hereabout.  Maybe  some 
of  tb»  dead  airmen  will  rest  easier  now  that 
the  truth  of  thalr  courage  Is  out. 


i  log  of  tiM  air  astioB  which  I 
,  to  laad  tlM*a  la  a  aota* 

sflOtttlBf  tha 


A  Letter  Fren  a  Sailor,  Now  Dead 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


OBtt«« 

tobitareept. 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McCREGOR 

or  OHIO 
ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  am  en- 
cloatng  an  article  appearing  In  one  of 
the  outstanding  papers  of  Ohio,  the  Co- 
l^nnipM  Brenlnc  Dispatch. 

Thla  ia  a  letter  from  a  local  sailor,  now 
dead.    Maivy  questions  are  asked  which 


I  have  asked  many,  many  times,  tnd  I 

would  like  to  again  ask  some  of  the  ead- 
crs  of  the  majority  party  If  they  wil  give 
me  the  reply  to  the  questions  set  forth 
by  John  R.  Ward,  who  has  given  h;s  life 
for  a  country  whose  leaders  shou.d  be 
willing  to  give  full  information  t*.  our 
citizens. 
[From    the    Columbus   E\-enlng   Dispatch   of 

Juno  20,  19511 
A  I.iTTiR  From  a  Local  Sailor,  Now  Diad — 
Ca.s    You   .A.nsweh   Thi-s   Heroic   Fighters 
QvFSTioNs?— The  Late  John  R.  W*ro,  of 
THE  United  States  Navt.  Asks  The  * 
(,^n  open  letter  to  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  An  .erica" 
wiis    received    by    the    Dispatch    Wedi  esday. 
The    letter    was    written   9    days    befc  re    his 
death  by  John  Robert  Ward.  27.  of  382  South 
B;irges.s  .'\venue,  Navy  machinist's  ma:e  who 
was  killed  when  an  explosion  ripped  'he  de- 
=  t-  vpr  Walkr  In  Korea  waters.     Twei.ty-flve 
other  seamen  died  In  the  June   12  t.-agedy. 
Ward  '.va.s  the  son  of  Mrs.  Fleta  Burns   of  the 
Buri;es-i  Avenue  address,  and  Ralph  L   Ward, 
91   South   Harris  Avenue      His  brothfr.  Wil- 
liam   R    Ward.    23,    had    been   fcUIed   a  year 
aiio  m  a  plane  crash  at  Lockbourne.     He  also 
wa.s  a   Navy  veteran.     A  third  son.  I'aul   R. 
Wsrd     29.   of   369   Miller   Avenue.   Is   serving 
on  the  U    S    S    Cunningham  In  Korf  an  wa- 
ters.    Mrs    Burns  appealed   to   the  Uavy   to 
ser.d  her  third  son  home  for  a  visit  o-  state- 
side duty.    In  a  note  explaining  why  he  had 
written  the  op>en  letter.  Ward  said:     I  have 
Chosen    your    paper    to   send   this    letter    to. 
firstly,    because   I   am   a  Columbus     esldent 
whPi!    a    civilian,    secondly   while    a    civilian 
I  became  ftrmly  convinced  that  you-  paper, 
the  Columbus  Dispatch,  is  a  fine  and  true 
mirror  of  democracy  and  the  Amerl^  an  way 
ot"  life  ") 

AN   OPEN  I-ETTER  TO  ME.  AKD  MRS.  A» tERlCA 

East  Coast  of  Kore*. 
Sunday.  June  3,  1951. 
Todav  a  man  was  killed— just  a  few  hours 
aen  1  do  not  know  hU  name  a«  I  never 
met  him.  I  do  not  have  any  pers'mal  In- 
formation about  him  whataoever.  "'he  only 
actual  facts  I  have  concerning  him  are:  He 
was  a  naval  pilot  attached  to  an  aircraft 
carrier  of  Task  Force  77.  He  was  ai.  Ameri- 
can,   and    he    was   a   Christian.     New    he   In 

dead. 

Ill  preparation  for  a  mission  ovt  North 
Kore.T.  he  had  Just  taken  off  of  tie  flight 
deck  of  his  carrier.  Something  went  wrong 
and  hi.s  plane  plunged  into  the  sea  liefore  he 
could  ^ain  altitude.  The  plane  wai  demol- 
ished and  evidently  the  pilot  wa:  carried 
under  with  part  of  the  debris.  We  were  un- 
successful In  our  attempts  to  locate  als  body. 
One  more  ca.sualty,  one  more  letttr  of  con- 
dolence to  his  family,  and  one  mere  man's 
drea:T..s  and  hopes  of  a  happy  future  forever 
sh.ittered  by  eternity.  Much  sorrow  and  grief 
iur  thjse  who  loved  him  and  tho*!  he  left. 
I  w  iuld  hke  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
ari-^es  from  the  above  tragedy.  Dd  he  die 
In  vain  and  was  It  necessary? 

Nearly  10  years  ago,  the  entire  vorld  was 
Involved  In  a  global  wm.  This  w  is  a  long 
and  hard  war  and  In  Its  duration  many  mll- 
llm.s  of  persons  lost  their  lives. 

We  were  told  that  this  was  the  war  to  end 
all  wars.  In  fact  I  believe  it  was  tie  second 
war  to  end  all  wars.  Is  It  now  aecesaary 
that  we  have  a  third?  And  did  thi  millions 
Who  sacrlBed  their  lives  In  the  aaove  two 
war?i  do  so  In  vain? 

One  year  asjo  the  Korean  sltui  tion  de- 
velojied  The  United  States  and  otl  er  demo- 
cratic countries  Immediately  t>e<ame  In- 
volved We  were  told  this  was  to  !«  merely 
a  police  action,  which  was  necessarr.  to  halt 
the  enslavement  of  freedom -loving  countries 
by  the  communistic  countries,  "bl*  Is  a 
doubtful  explanation  due  to  seven  1  reasons 
which  I  shall  set  forth  below. 

I  know  that  all  servicemen  art  fighting 
and  -lying  for  this  cause.     At  least  they  are 
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In  tlietr  mtoda.  But  the  Mrrlonaea  •!«  • 
minority.  How  kboot  tlw  maJorltyT  Yoo— 
Mr.  and  Mn-  AaMrtea,  Br*  tb*  aajortty. 
Tou.  tbe  maaafibetnnn.  fannan,  Mwcen. 
factory  warkan,  wlilt»-«ollar  vorkan.  es*ea- 
tlvea,  and  bouB«wtv«a,  an  bav*  a  volec  tn  onr 
OoTemmait.  As  wall  as  tlie  President.  Bct- 
atora.  Congreasmen.  and  otber  poUtleal  oAee- 
bolden.  Tou.  tbe  majority,  are  tlie  ones 
who  decide,  wbether  or  not  we  light  and  die 
In  vain. 

There  an  many,  many  serrlcenien  wbo  aak 
this  qneatlon:  "H  we.  tJie  United  Nations, 
are  united  In  halting  tbe  spread  of  commu- 
nism by  force,  why  do  we  continue  sending 
raw  rubber,  electrical  equipment,  and  oiber 
strategic  materlaU  to  Bnasla  and  Commu- 
nist ChinaT  Why?  There  Is  one  »«7  ob- 
vious reason.  Is  It  tbe  true  answ«r  and  are 
those  who  are  dying,  doing  so  merely  in 
order  to  enrich  certain  poUtlcal  and  Indus- 
trial big  shota?  I  «ry  sincerely  hope  not. 
Can  you,  Mr.  and  Mra.  America,  answer 
these  few  questions  for  m«>?  Are  you  gatag 
to  allow  this  to  coDtlnue?  Km  else  your 
rlghta  as  trtie  Americans  now.  Do  not  wait 
until  this  police  actfam  strikes  dose  to  home, 
and  a  third  war  to  end  aU  wars  develops. 
You.  the  people,  ara  tjie  ones  to  decide. 
To  sum  up: 

1.  Did  an  American  pilot  die  In  vain  today? 
a.  Did  millioiH  before  him  and  shall  thou- 
sands mcve  die  In  rain? 

a.  Are  you  going  to  allow  continued  e«- 
porting  of  strategic  matiirlals  to  Communist 
countries? 

4.  Are  we  going  to  H^t  a  third  war  to  end 
aU  wars? 

I  do  ot  know  tbe  aitswera  to  Oie  above. 
Can  you  answer  them?  I  would  _«ke  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  If  I  may.  KxCTClse 
your  American  rlghta.  Get  out  and  vote  on 
election  day.  Ctaooae  your  representatives 
carefully.  Find  out  why  a  oertatn  ex-mayor 
represents  the  United  SUtes  in  Mexico  iven 
now.  after  certain  ahady  deals.  I  b^eve  Uie 
Korean  situation  can  be  settled  peacefully 
by  honeet  negotlatlonf..  But  If  we  must 
fi^bt  conununlsm.  let's  all  fight  it  together 
and  really  be  united.  If  we  mixst  sacxUloe 
our  lives,  let  us  do  so  knowing  that  It  was 
not  In  vain.  And  abo\'e  all.  let  us  do  our 
very  best  to  unite  the  world  In  peace. 
Very  trustingly  yours. 

JOHK  R.  Waxo, 
An  American  Sailor  From  One  o{  the 
Shift  at  Sea. 


ResolotioBs  AJifleJ  by  tke  Wyonaf 
Stock  Grawcn' AssMBlioa 


uO^  to  tlMt  iMmtaB  and  wcaktois  tMcrmagtf 
ov  aUUty  to  pratset  ouraettei:  THatfoca 
tad  It 

ScMfsed,  That  we  earnestly  recommeod 
that  our  Federal.  State,  and  local  oSetals 
■top  all  mmtwary  spcndliig:  and  be  tt 
further 

ReatOved.  That  we  urge  oar  Wyoming  ctU- 
seiM  to  appear  at  locaJ  hudi.et  hearings  to 
help  our  local  boards  reduce  thla  burden. 


tha  cattle  tiM!ltM«rj  at*  In  tttneiely  bad 
tasta  tnd  Isoooslitat  vttb  d«Boaa.tk  pda- 
etplas:  Tbovfore.  t»  tt 

jTrrffft^^*.  That  wa.  tta  aamberc  at  Vb» 
Wyoming  Stock  Oroweca'  Aaafwtstfam  daphxa 
lucb  tactics  and  de^y  rsaa»t  tbasa  talM 
accusstinns. 


Whereas  when  tbe  Defense  Production  Act 
of  19S0  was  pMsed  a  year  ago,  tt  contained 
e  provision  that  price  eeUlnf  :a  oouw  not  be 
established  oc  any  commodity  unless  there 
was  concurrent  action  to  coiitnd  the  wages 
of  wuiters  In  the  same  IndUf.try:  but 

Whereas  cattle  prices  were  un  May  aO.  1961, 
rtilled  bac*  approximately  9  percent  with  ad- 
ditional roll-backs  of  4%  percent  each  pro- 
jected for  August  1  and  Cctoser  1  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wages  of  packing-house  work- 
ers have  been  allowed  to  pierce  the  ceilings 
established  by  the  OlBce  of  Econom-c  Sta- 
bilization under  the  Defense  Production 
Act:  and 

Whereas  Administrator  Di:  Salle  announced 
that  the  purpoae  of  tbe  rrtl -backs  on  cattle 
was  to  save  housewives  tTOO  000,000  on  their 
yearly  nseat  bill.  b«t  actually  be  advanced 
retail  meat  prices  sj^jroxlm  itely  10  percent 
on  May  14.  just  prior  to  the  llay  20  roll-back 
on  cattle.  tlniB  pwpetratlng  a  hoax  vpaa  tbe 
housewives:  Therefore  be  It 

ii<soiJ>ed,  That  the  only  way  to  correct 
these  inequities  that  OPS  has  Imposed  on 
practlcaUy  all  aegmenU  of  as  economy,  pro- 
ducers, feeders,  distributors,  and  consumers 
la  to  eliminate  title  4.  tbe  price  and  wage 
atabillaatlan  aeetkm  of  Use  Defense  Produe- 
tioD  Act.  and  we  urge  our  Stautcrs  and  Rsp- 
rescntatlves  In  Congress  to  vrork  to  that  end: 
and  be  It  further 

jCesolDed,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  teeolu- 
tlon  be  sent  to  out  delegai,kin  in  Coogreaa 
and  to  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  Senatf  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  tbe  Eouss 
Ban""g  and  Cunancy  Coounittec.  and  tbe 
Bouse  Committee  aa.  Agriculture. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOMnra 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  BXPR^iBNTAxivCa 

Mondaw.  J*n€  25.  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recobi),  I  Include  tbe  text 
of  five  resolutions  adopted  by  tJtie  Wyo- 
ming Stock  Growers'  AsBoclatkm  during 
their  seventy-ninth  annual  oonventtoo 
at  Worland.  Wya: 

OovxaMMnrr  Srsiruita 

Whereas  If  we  aia  to  make  a  smesre  effort 
to  control  InlMtlon.  it  U  absolutely  neess- 
aary  that  both  Stots  and  FsiMrai  Qovers- 
OMUts  adopt  sound  fiscal  poUdca;  and 

Whereas  tbsre  Is  a  trenkendoos  amoaiit  of 
unneoeasary    spending    both 
State:  aiad 

WhersM  tbe  oast  of  aiming  for 
already  become  a  heavy  tax  burden  and  any 
unnecessary  spending  either  State  or  Fedaral 


PaaEBs*  SLAUoanai  Qooras 

Whereas  we  now  have  4. 0(0,000  more  cattle 
in  tbe  United  States  than  1  year  ago:  and 

Whereas  the  OPS  has  reduced  the  number 
of  cattle  the  packers  may  lilll  by  20  percent 
as  oonq>ared  to  a  year  ago:  and  * 

Whereas  this  orda  leaves  the  cattle  indus- 
try with  m*'T<^"«  of  pounds  cd  meat  which 
cannot  reach  tbe  consumer  through  legal 
(duumeli:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  quota  on  slaughter  ba 
immediately  lifted  to  perm:it  the  normal  flow 
of  cattle  from  ranch  and  feed  lot  to  tbe 
consumer. 

-  S0U,-B*C]K 

Wtacrras  tbe  projected  18-perecnt  rail- 
l>ff^  on  cattte  will  redneia  the  revsnuee  to 
tbe  dttmas  of  tbe  State  aid  the  oMmties  cf 
Wyanli^  by  at  least  If  percent  frem  the 
taaas  oomlng  fTon  tbe  livestock  badnstry: 
niar^are  belt  

JBesotoed.  That  we  urge  e^ir  county  govern- 
ments and  oar  State  board  of  eqtmllaatkm 
vlgonwaiy  to  protest  this  drastic  redoetloci 
in  Stats  and  local  revenue. 

or  Rxni'f>»«v  SXABiLaanov 
„__  Brie  JobBStoB.  IMreetor  «i 
of  acosiomic  StaMUiaaian.  la  a 
radio  aLUliw  mada  a  vlclana.  vutrus.  and 
daadstouB  attaA  on  tha  eattls  hMtustry  to 
wbldk  ba  statad  ttat  «ba  ladnrtry  was  nm- 
BlBg  loivtoibod  omr  tte  buuaaslias  of  tbm 
Matton  wtth  an  attttoAs  o«  »dana  tte  csb- 
aumer  and  tun  podBsta  •lMsd'%  and 

Whereas  such  cheap  attempts  to  climb  Into 
the  Presidential  chair  over  tbe  wreckage  at 


O^  DkuB 


BZTENSICMi  OF  BKMARKB 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  aouTB  nsKoza 
in  IBS  BOOSB  OP  BXPBBBKin'Atl 

Monday.  June  25. 1951 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  ^xaker.  recently 
tbe  Chra  Puncttons  Sabcommittee  ot  the 
Appropriations  OMnmittee  saw  fit  to  stop 
construction  on  tbe  great  Oabe  Dam  in 
central  South  Dakota.  The  eommitlee 
ijipropriated  no  money  for  thia  project 
and  when  aaked  **Wl{iy?"  tbe  reply  waa 
**ecoaoiBy." 

No  ant  wiQ  argue  that  now  la  ttie  time 
for  econoniy.  bat  we  all  know  ttoA  we 
must  approach  Hat  vrcMem  Tlth  a  scal- 
pel and  not  with  a  meat  ax.  ThlA  Indis- 
criminate awtc«ing  of  tbe  meat  ax  can 
cost  us  more  in  the  long  nm,  and  tbia  ia 
well  pointed  out  in  an  edttorial  from  the 
HiBontte  and  Daily  Ptatmnwu.  of  Bo- 
ron, S.  Dak.  Tbe  edltortel  afaowa  poliit- 
edly  how  ttie  action  of  the  committee  izx 
eliminating  the  requested  $3.7704MM  for 
Oahe  is  creating  costs  far  exceeding  the 
requested  funds.  This  ia  certainly  not 
eoMacaaay. 

I  coBimeod  tbia  edltortal  to  tbe  Mw 
ben  of  the  Hooae  of  Btiatwiilatlwii  and 
the  Senate.   Tbe  edilcfftel  is  as  follows: 


BmuHMa  Oahs 


Tmuk  Uxm-BALLom 


As  tbe  United  Stataa  Sasaata  pnessils  to 
study  the  matter  at  swrovrlatkms  far  the 
Army  tivU  funetkma  blU  In  general  and  for 
Oahs  Dam  in  partteulsT.  In  committos  and 
tt<en  on  tbe  floor,  its  Members  should  ap- 
preciate the  fact  tbai  U  would  cost  more 
not  to  btiUd  Oahe  Dam  than  to  appropriate 
money  to  build  it. 

This  Is  fanportaat  to  appreelatn  bseanss  It 
was  on  the  ground  of  economy  that  tha 
Bouse  Approprtattoaa  OuwiMiUlas  and  then 
the  House  majority  etlmlnated  from  the  ap- 
propriations bill  now  In  tbs  United  States 
Senate  tbs  unonnt  at  •B.TNjOOO  tawrtgated 
for  Oahe  Dam. 

If  it  can  be  slunm  toat  it  Is  not  eco- 
n^^ptj-*!  to  eUmtnato  fnads  fw  Cabs  Daaa. 
then  the  reaam  for  not  approving  it  Is  de- 
stroyed and  approval  sbouM  result. 

When  tt  la  said  that  tfMalnallag  Osba 
Dam  lunda  Is  not  true  aeopoiy.  iifeianai  M 
made  to  actual  doUaraand  oanto,  and  ne4  to 
the  true  but  lea*  cuueceto  atgiiwnint  tbat  ws 
are  delaying  the  day  wbsn  new  weattb  win 
be  created  by  tbe  multlpls-purpoes  dam  at 
Pierre,  on  the  Mlsaouri  Btvsr. 

First  of  ail,  not  to  eoatteae  eoactructlflB 
this  year  on  Cabs  means  msktng  Bart  Ran- 
dall Dem.  lower  on  tbe  rtnr.  ettbar  atoW 
SosUy  or  tneOelcBt.  Fart  BandaH  was  ortg- 
tnaUy  dealgBsd  to  acromawdatea  flood  pMS- 
ing  onr  tbe  spillway  at  a  tmto  of  l/H^jm 
seeamt-fcst.  It 
tbsentks: 


_  of  water.    So  Fort  BuBdan  M 
bom  vttb  a  wlOmmf  to 

tbe  paasci  ot  water  at  tts  rate  of 
aeeood-fect.    That  change  knodmX  S1S.00O.- 
000  off  tbe  cost  of  Fort  BandaH.    Tbe  Amy 
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Uitcnd   to   "clow"   Tort  RaxtdMl. 

i^mdj  Wt~vtn»ttX  complcu.  next  lununcr. 
BUMOtnc  «art  on  OatM  will  lOMn  Uuit  R&n- 
Oall  BUrt  baoooM  •15.000.000  mar*  ecwtty  tn 
ortl«r  to  d»  tb*  ««t«r-«ontrot  job  tb«t  U 
plaiuMtf  far  tb*  itvcr. 

SMon^.  thart  Is  th«  tmet  Xhmt  ••.000.000 
alrMdy  liM  bMB  spent  on  constructing  Oahc 
Dua  by  UM  Anny  englnecn.  Tb*  Buraau  of 
B«clajiMitioii  bM  spent  snother  |«  .000 .000  on 
pljtnT  and  work  on  the  0»he  Irrigation  and 
power  project  wbleb  Is  based  upon  the  Oahe 
Oun.  Oabe  is  not  a  dam  tbat  basnt  been 
rtarttd.  irtUeh  was  the  committee's  criterion 
for  not' •pp'«>f*^t^°<  funds  for  moat  of  the 
projects  It  refuaed.  It  has  been  und«  actual. 
eorth-moTlag  eoDstructlon  for  the  past  3 
years.  golBt  od  9. 

Tbttdly.  It  would  be  more  expensive  to 
put  (Mm  In  a  moUi-b«ll-d>m  status  than  It 
would  to  eontlnae  it.  This  Is  a  fact  which 
the  Nary  proved  when  It  moth-balled  hun- 
dreds of  shtpa  after  the  war  and  found  It  cost 
Boce  to  iiwrth>»"  and  later  reactivate  many 
ot  the  sbips  than  It  would  have  to  have  kept 

tJBMm  Inopwatton.  

Cbatr«eta  on  Oabe  have  all  been  lower  than 
the  •agtiiMn'  eatlmate.  The  reason  has  been 
tttat  tiM  ooatractor  had  larse  earth- moving 
on  the  site,  and  crews  there  are 
Bavux  of  the  seventeen  largest 
f£  «arth-movtng  eqxilpment   in   the 

want  to  work  on  gigantic  Oahe  Dam— 

tbe  taUmt  tn  the  entire  river  pUn.  U  work 
««•  to  b«  atoppad  on  Oahe  for  1  year  the 
eontnetor  woold  have  to  move  his  machln- 
«rT  to  »iti*^>'**  workplace,  the  Army  would 
teve  to  pwfarm  eartaln  moth-ball  of  eratlons 
;  ^  data.  Then,  upon  resumption  of 
Om  aspaoilve  eoat  of  moving  back  the 
heavy  maaUiMry  would  be  added  to  the  con- 
tnet.  M  would  the  eost  of  demoth-balllng. 

Tha  uianttaal  effect  of  eUminattng  •3.770.- 
000  ft*  Oaha  Dam  thia  year,  as  the  House  has 
voCad  to  do.  Is  to  create  costs  much  greater 
than  that  aaMRznt. 
This    iiawatia|iiii    might    agree    with    the 

that  funds  tar  new  dams 

\  ba  vtia  to  wtthhold.  but  Oahe  la  a  key- 

tB  tha  mttra  masourl  BJver  plan,  and 

tta  aarty  wm  lim  <liiii  is  the  ber ;  expenditure 
eaa  ha  made.    It  would  not  save  any 
to  atop  eoiMtructlon  for  a  year;   It 
Hoay  to  do  so. 
suneatly  hopes  that  the 

~m»  that  voting  gS.TTO.OOO  for 

IS  laas  costly  than  not  voting  It. 


alnt  tree  an'  the  Commies  sure  as  preachln' 
alnt  free  which  brings  us  down  to  Amer- 
ica which  U  said  to  be  the  land  of  the  free 
an'  home  of  the  bizreycrat.  Accordln'  to 
what  you  hear  nowadays — we  ain't  nee  be- 
cause you  are  goln'  to  be  told  what  you  kin 
sell  an"  what  you  kin  buy— how  much  you 
won't  git  an"  how  much  you  got  to  give  up 
for  taxes.  So  when  ol"  Hightail  Harry  gets 
to  warblln'  about  the  free  nsshuns— there 
ain't  no  way  of  flggerln'  out  Jest  who  he  is 
talkln'  about.  No  matter  where  you  W<ot  \v. 
the  world  the  polytlshuna  thlnS  they  km 
ramrod  their  outflu  better  than  the  rest  <  f 
the  folks,  an'  It  begins  too  look  like  that  s 
the  way  people  want  it.  They  have  come  to 
the  point  where  they  dont  think  they  iin 
manldge  their  own  bizness — so  I  reckon  they 
ort  to  scratch  thU  here  word  free  our  en 
the  dlckshunary  " 

Oreasewood's  gittln'   peasymlstlc.     Hopin' 
you  are  tiie  same.  I  am 
Yure  fren. 

NiCKTOKS  Jones. 


oaifric*  CMlrol 


gX'l»WmON  OF  REMARKS 

HOi.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTtacnte 


Df 


or  BXPUMSBnATvnta 
Jfonday,  June  25. 1$51 


Ur.  HARRIBON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaktr.  under  !«*▼«  to  extend  my  re- 
fluuta  In  tbe  Rioou.  I  lxxlu<te  a  Neck- 
yoke  JoDOO  8*78  odumn  whicb  was  pub- 
Ibhed  In  the  Sberklan  Press,  of  Sheri- 
dan. WyoL,  on  Satarday.  June  18: 

"I  bMB  baartn'  a  lot  about  the  free 
days."  I  whlnneys  to  Orsase- 
-Jaat  which  la  thaas  free 
nuhoaar*  '*l>Qf  fooa  ma  tllan  I  know."  ha 
relioimili,  "iiiilMaaa  it  to  the  likTmoaa  or 
the  FattnnalaiH.  Mooa  ol  them  Burupaaa 
eawttrtaa  la  ftaa  as  an  has  soma  kind  of  boas. 
■Oto«<r  «te  to  *oebUJM  la  firaa  baoraaa  you 
fot  to  dtvM*  up  vtth  the  otb«  foUar  who 
atet  fot  aadda'  to  dlvtda.  Tbarn  who  baa 
got  aoltfaB  la  'aaa  Uka  Oamaiiy  ahtt  Craa. 
—  ii  ute  tba  flpifi  aa'  haa  a  Fraako 


Letter  From  Fred  Wetzeflberger,  of 
LooisTille,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or  KTVnVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1951 

Mr.   MORTON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave    to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  letter 
Lothsvilij:.  Kt..  June  10.  1951. 

Hon  TH1T7STON  B.  MoKTON    This  Is  the  sec- 
ond   letter   I    have    written    you    this    week. 
My  reason:   Because  this  control  of  rent   in 
this  coun«7  Is  a  bold  attempt  to  deny  owners 
of    real    estate    their    constitutional    rleht. 
Go  to   the    Archives    Building.   Washington. 
take  out  that  piece  of  paper  now  160  years 
old — written  in  ink.  now  yellow  with  age- 
called  the  Bill  of  Rights.    Pew  of  these  ruihts 
are  found  In  the  Constitution  Itself  which  Is 
blue  print  for  our  governmental  machinery. 
You  mij,ht  for  Instance  chatige  the  way  by 
which  under  the  original  Constitution  Sena- 
ttH-s  are  elected — indeed  it  has  been  done — 
read   the   first    10   amendments   adopted   in 
ITOl.  then  let  your  blood  pressure  Jump     Bu: 
lay  one  finger  on  say  article  1  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  kill  freedom  of  utterance  and  e%ery 
good  American  should  be  up  In  arms.     It  Is 
the  same  with  the  other  nine  amendments; 
take  away  one  and  you  weaken  all      T^iiie 
freedom  from  your  neighbor  and  ycu  ensUive 
yourself.    Liberty,  said  the  late  beloved  Wil- 
liam Allen  White,  is  the  only  thing  you  ca:i- 
not  hav3  unless  you  are  wilUnw;  to  give  it  to 
others.     To  Americans  the   first    10   nmcnd- 
xnents  have  the  force  of  moral  law  on  a  higher 
plane  than  orxiinary  legislation;  they  are  our 
fundamental  articles  of  faith  and  they  can- 
not be  abridged  or  abcIUhed  even  by  Cnn- 
gresa.    They  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
and    we   set    the   Supreme    Court    to    prowl 
around  the  liberties  they  promise  and  to  tusl- 
llfy  any  laws  that  would  leseen  their  lorce. 
Tet,  mar»eloua  to  relate,  they  are  not  wTltten 
In   lawyer   lan(?uage.     Anybody   can    under- 
stand th.'  BUI  of  Rlghta.  Just  as  anytxxly  can 
understand    the    10    commandments — thou 
Shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal.     Take 
article  1  which  sets  forth  tn  one  sentence 
snough  frsadoms  to  make  dictatorship  Im- 
poastbla  here.    C<mgress  ahall  make  no  law 
laapartlnc  an  sstabllahment  of  religion  or 
pr<Akibttliig    the    free    ezerclae    thereof    or 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
or  at  the  ri^t  of  the  people  to  as- 


semble and  to  petition  the  Governnient  for 
A  redress  of  grlevaruses.  There.  In  one  breath. 
a  government  took  the  unpreceden  ed  step 
of  prote-tlng  the  citizens  against  Itielf.  It 
freed  religion  from  all  Interference  by  the 
State  by  promising  free  speech  and  press. 
It  exposed  Itself  as  no  dictatorship  'lares  do 
to  the  bracinj^  rounds  of  open  crltnlsm.  so 
y;ju  may  with  Impunity  criticize  and  soundly 
denuuiice  Congress,  fthe  President,  (  ven  the 
S.  !  rerne  Court,  provided  that  you  do  not 
slander  or  libel  Individual  persors.  One 
hardlv  knows  what  to  admire  more  In  this; 
The  wisdom  providing  a  safely  valvt  for  the 
pres-sures  thar  inevitably  build  up  Ir  a  com- 
plex -'-ciety.  or  the  way  such  freedom  oper- 
ate.s  ti)  keep  government  on  Its  toes 

True  some  other  countries  permit  most  or 
all  if  these  rights  in  these  immortal  amend- 
rner.'-       But    in    other    countries    1  hey    are 
uually    found    In    tradition,    precelent.    or 
cummon  law.    Our  Government  was  the  first 
to  collect  them   all  In   one  place  a. id  write 
them  Into  its  very  Cons^-ltutlon.     No  confis- 
cation of  your  property  by  the  Govtrnment, 
says   the  Bill   of   Rights,   unless  you  are  In- 
demnified for  it.     No  searching  of  yo  ar  home 
without  a  warrant.     No  accusation  by  wit- 
nesses unlets  they  can  be  produced  In  open 
cuurt       No   putting   you   on   trial   tivlce   for 
same  accusation.     The  BUI  of  Rights  prom- 
ises y  u  freedom  from  excessive  ball,  freedom 
fntn  I'  rture  to  obtain  confessions,  freedom 
from  cruel  or  unusual  punishment.    The  Bill 
of  Rit:hts  promises  much,  but  it  Is  up  to  the 
American  people  to  make  that  promise  good. 
Stjmewhere  in  the  country  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is    \i'    ated   every   day.     Its   most   dangerous 
foes  are  not  foreign  dictators.     But  those  of 
us    who    while    claiming    every    privilege    of 
demx-ratic  liberty  would  deny  it  to  others. 
So.   my  friend,  when  the  people  think,  and 
say  what  they  think,  this  Government  obeys. 
The  great  Bill  of  Rights  and  its  great  liber- 
ties were  paid  for  In  agony  and  blood  and 
can  be  kept  safe  only  by  restless  conscience 
and  The  ecu. age  to  speak  out. 

Paxn  WnzELBERGot. 
P    S,  —  You  may  use  this  In  any  way  you 
w  ish , 


Neckyoke  Joaes  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
low in;^  Neckyoke  Jones  Says  column 
which  was  published  recently  in  the 
Sheridan  Press,  of  Sheridan.  Wyo. 

■  I  liearn  that  ol'  Porky  DlSalley.  the  OPS- 
34  is  In  Denver,"  I  cackles  to  Greasewood 
today.  "Yep. "  he  resloops.  "accordin'  to  Idel 
rcomer  ol'  Porky  come  out  to  see  what  a  cow 
lixik.-s  like.  He'd  been  hearln'  about  cows  for 
some  little  time  and'  I  reckon  he  flggered  he 
ort  to  come  out  and  see  one — an'  also  klnda 
meet  fellers  that  raises  'em  to  see  Jest  what  It 
cost  to  raise  a  meat  animal.  Mebbe  he'd  like 
to  see  some  of  the  small  packers  out  here. 
Like  as  not  Jv^ck  Huflord  will  be  on  hand  with 
a  bouquette  of  roses  to  hand  DlSalley — but  I 
ain  t  bettin'  more'n  a  white  Alp  on  It.  Ol' 
Hayrick  Johnston  who  Is  top  ramrodder  of 
OPS  should  have  come  out  to  see  Iffen  he  Is 
buildln'  up  any  votes.  Mebbe  Iffen  we  could 
git  the  polytlcks  out  of  domestic  an'  furrln 
affairs — an'  that  goes  for  both  pollllckel  par- 
ties— we  could  start  gittln'  some  place.     At 
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Jtoast  they  ars  startln'  to  fit  shot  ot  9ij0OO 
choffen  In  Washington  an'  Uwaycrats  will 
have  to  drive  their  own  cars— which  la  nna 
swftiL  DiSaUcy  will  go  back  an'  find  hs  haa 
to  handel  his  model  T  all  by  biaself .  It's  care 
turrlble."  Oreasewood's  snleksrtn'.  Bofrin' 
you  are  the  sams,  I  am 
Turc  fren. 

HaCXTOKS  JOHB. 


Tke  Holy  ASucc  •!  1951 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  illhrss 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKFRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  19S1 

Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  United  Natioos 
since  its  Charter  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  ol  the  United  States.    Much  of 
all  the  propaganda  drummed  up  in  sup- 
port of  the  U.  N.  dealt  with  the  theme  of 
world  peace.    The  basic  facts  and  real 
objectives  of  the  United  Nattons  have 
been  beclouded  and  colored  by  false  and 
fictitious   propaganda;    frequently    the 
truth  was  withheld  from  the  pe<«^  and 
as  a  consequence  they  were  and  sUH  are 
being  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
It  took  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  CoL 
Robert  R.  McCormlck.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  rip  the 
false  mask  from  the  face  of  the  United 
Nations  and  expose  thaC  organisation 
In  its  true  concept  and  liisht.    The  re- 
markable address  delivered  on  Jtme  24. 
1951.  by  Colonel  McCormlck  over  SU- 
tion  WGN.  is  a  masterpiece.    It  clearly 
and  succinctly  analyzes  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
concerning  all  that  is  interesting,  con- 
spicuous,   and    noteworthy    about    the 
U.  N.    The  address  lays  special  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  authority  presently 
vested  In  the  United  Nations  may  be  the 
vehicle  whereby  it  Is  possible  to  under- 
mine the  United  States  OonstitatiaoQ  and 
our  Bill  of  Rights;  that  if  this  comes  to 
pass,  the  United  States  will  be  set  on  a 
course  that  ultimately  will  lead  us  down 
the  road  to  a  dictatar^iip.    I  deem  it  a 
public  duty  to  make  availaUe  this  nota- 
ble address  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional RxcoKB  by  incorporating  it  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racosn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rnxao.  I  include  therein 
the  spleiKiid  treatise  broadcast  by  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  over  Station  WON. 
The  broadcast  is  as  follows: 
TKs  Umtrs  Nations 
(By  Col.  Robert  B.  llcConnlck) 

The  first  prototype  of  the  United  Nations 
was  the  Holy  Alliance.  concalTed  by  a  Baron- 
9m  von  Krudener  in  1816.  put  into  altrutstle 
language  by  Aleiandar  I  of  Busya.  and  stgned 
by  him.  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  tba 
King  of  Prussia.  AU  of  the  Christian  Euro- 
pean Bovereigna  atgned  it  except  the  prince 
regtnt  of  Great  Britain  who  gave  it  Up 
service. 

It  and  Its  companion,  the  Qulntufde  Alli- 
aflce,  caused  Austria  to  crush  the  revolta  in 
Napiw  Ai^  Piedmont  In  1831;  catised  tha 
r^nch  Anay  to  invade  Spain  In  1&33  uul 


Um  King  upon  tha  tfefona.  It  pro- 
posed to  recstaUtah  Spanish  aoeanlgBty  In 
Central  and  South  Anertea.  This  was  op- 
poaad  by  l>*fr»*n^  and  tndependaDtly  by 
Prastdant  McDioe's  Doctrine  and  was  not  act- 
tempted.  It  cnterad  the  Ktan;  of  Pmsate  to 
eompal  Beigliiin  to  ratom  to  tu  alleglanw  to 
Ho<l^i»d,  hot  F"g'«"^  and  Vkaaoa  opposing, 
the  alUanet  waa  abandoned. 

It  did  role  Borope  tor  sans  yean  aftor 
1815  and  did  lead  to  tha  coBveDtlaD  of  Barlln 
between  Austria.  BOHta.  awl  Pmaata.  and 
tue  tmiprwssion  of  tim  Bungarlan  rcbemoci 
in  1840.  It  is  also  claimed  far  it  that  it  was 
the  inspiration  for  Tha  Hague  sonf eroMaas  ot 
1899  and  1907.  Thaaa  luukmhtedly  tncraaaed 
the  pnstl^  of  arfaitnitiaKi  and  created  a  per- 
manent court  at  The  Hague.  Tbey  enumer- 
ated a  nomtacr  of  principles  to  humanise 
warfare,  which  have  been  completely  ignored 
by  all  combatants. 

President  Woodrow  WUson  seeretiy  agreed 
to  enter  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  Bng- 
land  in  1916.  an<*  than  campaigned  f«  r»- 
electkm  on  the  platfarm  that  he  kept  us  cot 
of  war. 

After  we  were  in  the  mr.  Wllaon  stated  his 
Tlem  cm  peace  tarma  in  the  f  amoos  Foortccn 
Points.  The  first  13  were  pious  hypocrisies 
that  wese  not  urged  at  the  peace  eonference. 
Tbe  f  oortaenth  was  the  first  mentloa  of  the 
League  of  HatKBis.  Tha  promises  to  Qa- 
many.  upon  which  she  srvrcndcred.  follcwcd 
the  14  points  and  were  igmoed  in  the  peace 
treaty. 

The  ensuing  Treaty  of  Vermilies  is  now 
tiniversally  condemned  as  brutal,  stupid,  and 
ahort-sighted.  The  first  part  of  It  was  a 
document  known  as  the  Covenant  of  tha 
League  ot  NatitHis.  Tba  docum«>t  was  oom- 
pii«tt«ri,  smfaigiKnis.  and  covered  more  sub- 
jacts  than  are  f  otmd  in  the  Ocnatltution  of 
tha  United  States  and  the  vartooa  Statea. 
How  anybody  with  an  undacstanding  mind, 
who  haa  read  thia  ctocument.  coold  favor  it  is 
(•tficult  to  xuKlerstand. 

The  fact  la.  ct  cowae,  that  tha  meaakoe 
waa  presented  to  tha  country  with  a  maxi- 
mmn  of  {xtipag&nda  and  few  people  tried  to 
wade  through  iU  lahyrintha.  Tha  treaty 
was  heU  back  to  be  rashad  throogh  the 
Senate,  but  the  Chicago  Tribune  obtained  a 
copy  at  it  and  gasa  it  to  Senator  Lodge,  who 
handed  it  to  Senator  Borah,  who  introduoad 
It  In  the  Senate. 

Whether,  tmder  the  preasure  of  propa- 
ganda, more  than  a  third  of  the  Senators 
would  have  bad  tha  courage  to  vote  aoatnafe 
it  was  not  tested.  As  a  matta  ol  parlia- 
mentary tactioa.  a  number  of  reaarratkma 
were  propoaed,  <tf  whkda  14  were  adopted. 
The  first  was  important  as  it  Inaisteid  that 
U  the  United  States  should  wish  to  with- 
draw fzoxn  the  LaagUB  it  should  ba  tha  aola 
Judge  aa  to  whether  iU  international  obliga- 
tions had  been  fulfilled.  The  Tltal  reserr*- 
tlon  was  the  aeccmd.  aa  follows: 

"The  United  States  assumes  no  obl^ation 
to  piM«t»s  the  tcrritarlal  intagclty  or  poliU- 
eal  indepoidence  d  any  other  country  or  to 
interfere  tn  controversies  between  nations 
whetiiar  members  of  the  League  or  not— 
under  the  proTisions  of  artida  I'd  or  to  em- 
ploy the  military  or  naval  foreea  at  the 
Unltad  States  unda  any  article  of  the  treaty 
for  any  pmpoae.  unleas  in  any  partleutar 
ease  the  Congress,  which,  under  the  Oonsti- 
tutiiBi.  has  the  sole  power  to  decl&re  war  or 
authorize  the  employment  of  the  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  shan 
by  act  or  Joint  reaohition  so  provide." 

Tbl:  is  a  statunaat  of  Ooogteas'  position 
today  in  its  eontrovaisy  with  President  Tru- 
man. President  WUson  called  it  a  rejection 
of  the  covanant  and  did  not  stdmlt  the 
reservatkins  to  tte  other  powers. 

The  Laagos  woiJd  have  pxtt  os  very  mneia 
under  cantnd  of  the  othw  powei*  with  our 
repraatttatkm  confined  to  the  Kaecuttve 
without  partic4>ation  by  CongresB.  Not  one 
of  tba  UbarticB  guaranteed  In  our  Constttu- 
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by 


tfcm  or  BQl  or  Bli^ito 
Lsagits  oCMatkna. 

As  wa  know,  tha  Taagws  raU 
the  men^bcfs  rafUMd  to  be  hovnd  by  It.  in 
partSenlar  la  opposing  tha  ttaOaa  mva- 
stoa  of  Bthlopia  and  Bltlsr^  occupation  of 
the  Rhtneland.  Aoatrla.  Sudetmland.  and 
Caeefaodovakta.  Ih  aaptamber  1910.  whan 
Hitler  invaded  Poland.  CbanriMrlaln.  who 
had  bara  aathor«Hd  to  do  so  by  Pamaaiant. 
dedared  war  and  so  did  Vranea.  They  dU 
not  attack  Oarmaay  whila  har  amist  wan 
engaged  tn  Poland,  nor  whan  Hlttar  ooeuplad 
Denmark  and  Norway.  After  T  montha  at 
phocy  war.  tba  Oormaa  Army  routed  tha 
English,  Prcnch,  Dutch,  and  Belgium  ArmiSB 
and  ooeuplad  aU  ot  BoUaad  and  Balglam 
and  most  of  R^noe. 

Prertdent  r.  D.  Booaevatt,  already  plotting 
with  C^urcftiU.  who  had  tnfianisd  his  amtot- 
tion  by  saying.  "TDgsthar  wa  ca.  rule  tha 
worM."  repeated:  *a  hava  aaM  this  befora. 
but  I  ahmii  say  it  again  and  again  and  again: 
Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  mit  into  any 
foreign  wars." 

He  obtained  lend  leaaa;  cawasd  our  Navy 
to  attack  Ooman  submartnas,  but  be  oouU 
not  get  Oongreas  to  dadate  war.  Ha  finally 
provoked  the  Japsnaas  to 
bor  and  conraalad  tha 
from  the  ganaral  and  admbnl  in 
there. 

In  November  194S.  ha  mat  with  camreiiiB 
and  Stalin  at  Tehran  and  in  February  iMft 
at  Yalta.    MsTshall  and  Alyar  Him  wata  at 

Staltn  domtnatkm  of  aQ  BHfesm  9mQp»,  Fin- 
land. Poland,  tha  Baltle  BapoMlott.  and  tha 
Balkan  eountriaa.  At  Talfea  ha  gave  StaUa 
Bastara  Ocrmany  and  tastain  Poland  aad 
half  at  tha  tXMIOOjOOOjaoe  ot 
ratlooa.  In  Asia  ha  gava  glattn 
railroad  rl^ts  In  Manchiiria  and  tha  taaa  of 
Dairen  and  Fort  Arthtir.  Bto  gava  Bwala  tha 
Knrfle  lUands  and  aontbam  flakhalir  aad 
adjacent    Irianda,    wftba^bomHI^    to    atfeaok 

AlHifTlCfc. 

In  July  1945,  lyiHnan  mat  wUh  C3iiitehill, 
Btalln.  and  Attlaa  at ; 
sla  the  Uoali  share  at 
The  foaF-M»a  partttton  at 
up.  At  FatadJuB.  ttvaaa 
KSnlgsberg  and  controt  at  the  Baltic  aa 
BtMstan  abaorptloB  at  Lithuania. 
and  iJitvta.  and  tadtly  apptotad 
Sovta*  inftMBoe  la  rttUand.  Hungary. 
Bumaitfa.  Bulgmto,  and  east  Austria. 

After  wtanlBg  tha  war  tn  Borapa  our 
armlaa  were  halted  at  tha  Bba.  taavlng  to 
Stalin  asmtary  oeeiipaf«n  oT  BMtam  Ger- 
many and  caatlMjakivskta 

Frtmarlly  to  eovar  up  thaae  dna.  but  ako 
to  daprtva  the  imsrlwaii  paopla^by  Indlreo- 
tloB  of  sataWlslMWl  IttaKtaa  wliieh  eoidd  not 
ba   taken   fHm   tham   openly,   the  tTnttad 

te  1940. 
at 
ator  Tandenbarg  waa  also  pratant.    It  ti 
eompoead  of  80  aatloni 
socialistic  monartiitss, 
wciilea  without  uaiallUitlnna  eonstltatloaBl 


X, 


V 


tba 
Soviet  dlctstordtfp.  and  aaaoe  of  Ha  Mtallttaa 
behind  tha  iron 
ship  which  has  ( 

which  haa  Jialioinrt  fiaailBm  of  tha 
and  the  Uhlted  Stataa.  tba  only  one  with  a 
OBatttntioB  and  a  BUI  a(  liCs!^.  Swttaer- 
land,  the  only  tree  npaiOke  m  Burope.  haa 
not  Joined. 

The  avowed  purpoaa  of  tha  United  Nattona 
WM  mutual  aaslatanca  against  aggrsaskm  by 
anyone.  It  te  to  be  noted  that  no  ^ort  haa 
haan  mads  to  stop  tha  aggrasstans  at  BrttalB 
in  ^ypt  and  IbOaya:  Bdlai^  hi  Indanaala; 
ot  Ranee  in  lloroceo  and  Tndorblna;  at 
Wslghiin  and  tSia  Uhk»  at  South  Atrtca  In 
Afrlea. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Britain.  France. 
^r^  India  have  statsd  tha*:  they  would  Join 
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wttb  tba  OtattMl  Katioos  In  protcctlnff  th*tr 
OVB  iiiBt—inTii  but  wouid  consider  vfewUter 
to  aM  uv  oUmt  a?untrtcs  Uut  u«  Attacked 
wten  sdcfe  »  attuaaoo  •bouM  ikrlM.  OC  ih« 
•0  iiiiBiiWfft  onl7  IS  h«««  sent  forces  to 
Son*,  aotf  tlMW  oaly  tokao  forces,  except 
tbs  Cnltad  States. 

Artlcls  H.  subpwi^rspli  7  of  tha  United 
RatloiM  GSUHter.  Mjs: 

-|»oClili«  eoDtalned  tn  tbe  present  Charter 
alMU  autbortM  tbe  Uzt^ted  NatKnM  to  tnter- 
Mos  la  iiMllsrs  vfclch  are  eaacDtlaUy  within 
tba  iliMittr  Jtartadlctlon  at  any  state  or 
,lf^n  pi^niif  ttoe  Dkembov  to  tubmtt  such 
Battars   to  •sctteaoit    undv   the    iveasnt 


IBO. 


In  spit*  or  tbta.  tvo  courts  in  CaUXomla 
IB  Ontario.  Canada,  hare  bald  that 
tlw  tsnvaUBaUans  tn  the  phraas  "tunda- 
^,nm  tnt^mm  toe  aU  withoot  disttnetion 
m  to  1*0*.  so.  lai^nac*.  or  religion'*  bare 
nut  at  tlw  law  of  tb*  Cnltad  State* 
haT«  npealed  sututcs  tn 

written  a  genocide 

baa  bi,<«n  alined  by  Presl- 

wblcb  profalblta,  among 

derogatary  language  con- 

D'nder  this  aectloD.  not 

language  of  unrc- 

bstwtan  people  of  dlffer- 

a  crime  but  ao  would 

Ittarattire,  including 

to  Fkank  S.  Hotman.  past  preel- 

Bar  Aaaoelatkm: 

eoBvcntlon  on  freedom  of  tnfor- 

a  preamble  and  19  articlea. 

en  TMruary  S.  1991.  by  a  com- 

TogoslaTla.  XeaaOc*,  Hex- 

Saudi   Arabia,    Cuba. 

and  PaklstaB.    Tbe  committee 

Ifii  formal  report  to  the  Eco- 

OoQDi^  until  this  sununer. 

fb*  tot  of  the   oonventlon   Is 

amoDg  tbe  tstIous  govem- 

"An  ■■■■ilnstVsi  at  the  text  dlaclnaes  It 
to  ba  n  intoraatlonal  coeapromla*  so  far  as 
AMliaii  trtmfT*^  ot.  Cieadom  of  speech  and 
Of  ttm  pnto  we  ecncemed.    Tbe  preamble 
tl  a  BoMa  cKwrallBatlcn  at  the  Importance 
mtf  iHnlfcSDea  e£  Otiiadom  of  information, 
■■■pftff  artkit  impoaas  nlna  Umltatlons  and 
Hmh  wn  to  ba  'daarly  deftned  by  law  and 
with  law.'    Tbec*  11ml- 
at  speech  and  of  press 
ky  be  deemed  neceasary 
hf  tba  MtlMilllaa  In  power  in  a  gtren  coon- 
trj  far  tta  protacttoo  of  national  aecuntr. 
Ot  liH  ItiiMiiT  to  oinrthrow 
bf  Tiotanoe:  tba  pretention 
St   to   criminal    acts, 
daagerooa  to  yoatb,  ex- 
to  tb*  fair  conduct  of 
iBlMniamcnt  at  lX%a*ry 
rlgbta.  dafamstlon  of  reputa- 
of  traod.  and  of  the 
of  lirifiT  ■ir^**'*i'  rsertved  in  conQ- 
a  prcJaartcinal  or  cAdal  capacity. 
At  flnt  it^ttm,  thaa*  Itams  oi  spttflcatlons 

in  tbamselTea. 
tka  daafler  Uas  in  what  may  be  at- 
bf  a  partlcolar  ragim*  la  pa*strg 
la  tb*  pmlaitva  language  of  such 
Btanca.  ■'—"•»*  any  law  re- 
ef ipaacb  and  of  the  prees 
JmiaaaA  bf  a  dictator  loidar  stxb 
aa  •prot*c<lon  ot  national 


[^-  « 


why 
vota4  gainst  amda  2  is 
(and 
of  ttmltatioii*  wbleb  appaar 
of  tb*  OoTStiaat  on  Human 
flf  tb*  ssan  iMctfle  t«xt  ot 


article  a  of  the  Convention  on  Freedi  ra  of 
InforoMkUon. 

"Until  the  new  draft  of  the  convention  Is 
acted  upon  by  the  Economic  and  S<k1:U 
Council  thU  summer,  no  one  quite  kn^  ws 
what  lu  final  form  will  b« 

"Since  the  present  provisions  In  the  Cove- 
nant on  Htunan  Rights  have  the  aprr^vAi 
of  our  State  Department  and  rather  nene:  a1 
support  In  the  United  Nations  Assembly  ^e 
will  snalyw  ihelr  content  and  laniji;.-**:?  as  t  > 
our  basic  concept  of  freedom  of  speech  u;d 
of  jxess.  Before  doing  so.  however,  we  sl.ould 
Inquire.  "What  Is  the  basic  American  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  speech  and  press? 

"Our  wise  forefathers  tnew  that  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  of  naan  could  not  be  centre  lied 
and  regimented  by  government,  or  by  the 
officers  of  government  .'or  the  time  heme 
in  power,  so  long  as  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  press  were  preserved.  This  fact  was  so 
fully  understood  and  realized  by  the  drafters 
of  our  Constitution  and  cur  BUI  of  Rights 
that,  although  Congress  was  given  power  to 
Icflslate  on  many  matters.  It  was  denied  the 
pwwer  to  pass  any  law  abridging  freedvjm  of 
religion  or  freedom  of  speech  or  of  press. 
The  first  provision  of  our  Bill  of  Rightb  reads 
as  follows: 

"  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  res  pec  tine; 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohitaltltw 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abrldgma;  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press:  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petmon  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.' 

"Under  otir  American  concept  of  freed  m 
of  speech  and  of  press,  the  only  restriction 
that  the  law  has  imposed  or  can  Imfx^se  t.<5 
where  a  pjartlcular  court  believes  that  In  a 
specific  case  there  has  been  s  flagrant  abuse 
of  one  of  these  freedoms.  As  Mr  Justice 
Holmes  once  said.  In  effect,  "free  speech  wr  u!d 
not  protect  a  man  In  falsely  shouting  '  fire" 
In  a  theater  and  causing  a  panic— the  ques- 
tion In  each  case  is  whether  the  words  are 
used  In  such  circumstances  and  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger.' 

"In  other  words,  except  for  certain  mm- 
mon-law  limitations  such  as  slander  and 
libel  and  such  judicial  limitations  as  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  suggests,  our  forefathers  rec- 
ognized that  freedom  of  speech  anc^  of  press" 
were  so  jjreclous  and  so  necessary  to  the 
OHitinuatlon  of  our  other  freedoms  under 
a  free  government  that  they  spectflcally  pro- 
Tired  In  the  very  first  provision  of  the  Bill 
of  RlghU  that  Coi.gress  should  pass  no  law 
abridging  freedom  of  speech  or  of  press 
Tills  basic  concept  has  now  been  flouted  and 
repudiated  by  the  present  provisions  of  th* 
propoeed  International  Covenant  on  Hum.i.-i 
Rights.  Paragraph  2.  article  14.  of  the  c  vp- 
nant  referred  to  before  first  broadly  prc- 
Tldcs: 

"  "a.  Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freo- 
dom  of  expression;  this  right  shall  mc'.ule 
freedom  to  seek,  receive,  and  lmp;irT  li.fr- 
matlon  and  Ideas  of  all  kinds,  reeardles-s  : 
frontiers,  either  orally,  la  writing  .r  m 
print,  in  the  fc>rm  of  art.  or  through  aiiy 
other  media  of  his  choice  ' 

"But  then  follows  paragraph  3: 
•"3.  Tbe  right  to  seek,  receive,  and  Im:  art 
information  and  Ideas  carries  with  In  .sp*- 
cial  duties  and  responsibilities  and  may 
therefore  be  subject  to  certain  pena'.ries. 
liabilities,  and  restrictions,  but  these  shiul 
be  such  only  as  are  provided  by  law  uid  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  nati"nHl  ^e- 
curlty,  public  order,  safety,  health,  or  n-tnrnls. 
or  vt  tbe  rights,  freedoms,  or  reputations  :.f 

other*.' 

-Ton  -.nil  lmmedls»ely  note  that  In  para- 
graph 3  tbe  right  to  seek,  receive,  and  im- 
part information  and  Ideas  is  subject  tu  such 
p*s^!ti«*.  llabllltlea.  and  restrictions  as  are 
provided  by  law  and  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  national  security,  public  ord»'r. 
safety,  beatth.  or  morals,  or  of  the  rl£;h'.'s. 


freedoms,  or  reputations  of  others.  National 
security,  public  order,  safety,  health,  and 
morals  constitute  the  whole  gamut  of  human 
activities  and  human  relationships;  so  that 
undpr  this  Uinguage  any  administration  In 
p.)\  or  witn  a  majority  vote  In  the  Congress 
c<<uUt  provide  by  law  such  restriction  or 
airid*rment  of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
;t"<!r  it--^  it.  asserted  necessary. 

H  ;:    this    IS    not    all.     Under    an    earlier 
:i,r'i-:r>    .irticle  2  of  the  Covenant,  it  Is  pro- 
vided  -lia*     in  ttie  case  of  a  state  of  emer- 
eeijcy  officially  proclaimed  by  the  authorities 
or  :r.  -he  cise  of  public  disaster,  a  stale  may 
taKe    measures    derogating    from    its    obliga- 
ti   t..s    to  preserve  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the    press    and   derogating   from   other   free- 
doms   like    the   right   of   peaceable   assembly 
ar.d   the  right  to  petition.     In  other  words. 
the   \«.h(>le   right   to  freedom   of  speech   and 
of  the  press  may  be  suspended  by  a  state  of 
emeriTPncy  ofSclally  declared  by  the  authori- 
ties In  power      Well,  we  have  lived  In  a  state 
of  .facially  declared  emergencies  frequently 
during  the  last  20  years,  and  are  still  doing 
so      We  had  all  our  banks  closed  by  a  decree 
of  a  President.    In  the  same  way  a  President, 
by    declaring   a  state  of  emergency   as   pro- 
vided  in   the  Covenant,   could  close   all  the 
newspapjers    in    the   United   States,   or    such 
of  those  and  in  such  places  as  he  thought  It 
wi.«e  to  friose. 

"This  proviso  In  article  2  ratifies  and  ap- 
proves the  practice  which  has  been  followed 
In  dictatorships  from  earliest  times  of  sup- 
pres-sing  by  executive  decree  the  freedoms 
which,  in  our  country,  under  our  own  Bill 
of  Rights,  are  not  subject  to  suppression. 
Under  this  provision  in  an  International 
treaty  we  could  no  longer  complain  or  fXjLnt 
the  finger  at  Stalin  and  the  Politburo  or  at 
Mr  Fra.nco  in  Spain  or  Mr.  Peron  In  Argen- 
tina for  closing  the  newspapers  by  executive 
decree  on  the  basis  of  a  declared  emergency." 
It  will  be  seen  that  not  only  has  the 
United  .Nations  been  utterly  ineffective  in 
preventing  war.  but  that  by  the  crafty  lan- 
guage m  the  Instrument  itself  and  In  trea- 
ties proposed  by  It,  and  approved  by  our 
Hiss-Acheson  State  Department,  has  become 
hitrhly  dangeroiis  to  the  liberties  of  Ameri- 
cans. 


Fair  Empioymeiit  Practices  Commission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOBftAS  J.  UNE 

or    BtASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following: 

Thf:  A.MEFiCAN  Jewish  CoMMmrr. 

Seu-  York.  N.  Y  .  June  22.  1951. 
H  -n    Thomas  J.  Lane. 

//   '/,vf  o'  Rtpresentative^. 

Wa.^fungton.  D  C. 
Dfar  Mr  L.ane  The  Boston  Chapter  ot 
tiie  American  Jewish  Committee  has  passed 
the  enclosed  resolution  on  FEPC  We  re- 
spectfully urge  your  consideration  of  this 
re.solution  and  sincerely  trust  that  it  will 
be  pfisslbie  to  effect  the  action  requested 
therein. 

Sincjreiy  yours. 

WnxiAM  Ehrlich, 
Chapter  Chairman. 


FEPC 

Whereas  the  present  nstlonal  emergency 
created  by  the  Korean  War  calls  for  the  full- 
est and  most  efficient  use  of  manpow-r  In 


tbe  oountry'a _     _ 

race,  creed,  or  nstiooal  origin;  and 

Whereas  tb*f«  can  be  no  douM  of  tb* 
barmful  effect  of  diecrimlnatlon  upon  the 
moral*  of  oar  working  and  mating  force* 
and  Its  damaging  effect  upon  American  prea- 
tige  in  the  re«t  of  tbe  free  world:  and 

Whereas  tb*  stzcngth  at  tlM  eotntry  dur- 
ing World  War  II  was  b<d*tered  by  EiecutlTe 
Order  8802  estaMldting  a  Fair  Imptoymcnt 
Practices  niiiiiiilislnTi    Be  tt  tliarefar* 

Resolved,  Tbat  tlie  Boaton  Chapter  of  tbe 
Amoican  Jewlah  Committee  go  on  record  tn 
vlgormB  opposition  to  dtaertmlnayon  ta  tbe 
field  of  employment:  and  b*  tt  therefore 

Resolvtd.  Tbat  tbe  Bocton  Chapter  of  the 
American  Jewlah  Cconmlttee  urgea  that  tbe 
Prealdent  l8«ue  a  new  BaetutHe  order  which 
win  Insure  fab'-employnient  praetleeB:  aad 
be  It  finally  ^^,_  

Bem>lv€d,  That  the  content*  of  thl*  reso- 
lution be  mad*  ks^mn  to  th*  P>Mld«nt  of 
the  United  Statea  and  to  the  pnsi  and  pub- 
lic of  the  country  as  a  wtiole. 

jTTwa  21.  1961. 


Pkasc. 


UfiGdaUtk 

Bcf  art  U  I* 
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tte!  riHit'—  t^ioaM  do  rtarrthhiif 
pover  to  uveiLOUM  tb*  gr«*t  marmi  w 
apparent  in  tbe  enttm  OovarmatBt  and  to 
Ml  iilalilliti  a  coonKm  aen**  democratic  gov- 
ernment (not  aoctahstic). 

We  alw>  fed  that  the  •zpcnaca  of  the  Oor- 
emsmot  ahouki  torn  saatniaUy  ivdueed. 
When  all  of  US  Uxpmjfn  are  obliged  to  pay 
an  ever-lncreMiQg  p*rt  cf  orar  tncome  a* 
tan*  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  Oorwm- 
ments.  the  very  leact  that  we  can  expect  ia 
scnslMc  ezpemttttire  of  the  money.  Instaad 
CongieM  goes  menlly  on  its  way  appropri- 
ating more  maoey  ererr  year  to  more  agen- 
cies. We  bear  talk,  and  talk  only,  about 
reducing  expense*.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
season,  all  the  Oangreaamen  are  for  econ- 
cmy— btrt  when  tbe  approprfatlaos  are  finally 
voted  they  ar«  Mgger  and  more  ntmierous 
than  ever  before.  DoDt  the  Oongfssmen 
reaUe  that  they  are  taxing  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  humtlre  to  work 
haitler  to  earn  more  mooer  la  now  alnxxt 
complete  kfned.  In  a  few  more  yean  tt 
win  be  entirety  dead,  and  the  country  will 
be  ready  to  coQapae. 

Curtate  cirthnttles  esttraate  that  90.000.- 
OOOiXW  eoold  be  saved  If  the  Oovemmcnt 
would  aettially  practice  economy— but  in- 
a»e*d  ni*n.i**s  vote*  new  aad  higher  taaea. 
Pleaa*.  1*C^  get  a  Uttla  aen**  la  our  Oovcrn- 
ment  before  It  la  too  lafe*. 
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th* 

unial  and  ineriiUfhl* 
adf-dentmciation.      Why 
Oov«nment  itnam 
time   to  conduct   another 
mockertai  la  yimKWnt  ot  a 
ever  the  reanm,  the  lunilt 
the  uuiias  w<urU  can  only 
pathy  for  tht  defendanta.  to 
or   fiMdom  ' 

-trtal-  bejan. 


the     Buttgariaa 

this  particular 

ctf   theac   tragi* 

ayatcry.   What- 

ta  oetatai:  and 

•qir***  Ma  a?^'^'' 

whom  the  doors 

tb* 


Fniif  Dms  Ntt  RwtJy  lilaii»; 


EXTKatSSaS  of  RfllARKfi 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


btoOv 
Tm  Late 


EXTENSXCHV  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


ZM  TMM  BOOSB  OT 

Momia9.Jmin.tHl 
Mr. 


the 


or 

IN  TBDK  HXXJSM  OF  BXPSBBEKTAlIVn 
MoHdaw.  June  25,  IfSl 

Mr.  SCHWABS.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowiDg  letter,  vliich  I  receiTed  trom  a 
coQstitiient  of  mine  of  BarttesvOle.  Okla, 
a  few  days  ago.  iUustrates  tbe  mental  re- 
action and  tbe  expressiona  of  the  inde-  * 
pefident  t^tnUny  people  o£  my  district. 
They  insist  that  they  are  losing  oonfl- 
dence  In  our  Go?«mment.  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ezeeutlTe  department 
has  not  kept  faith  with  tbe  pabiie;  ap- 
pointments of  people  have  beenmde  in 
ao  many  Instonces  where  the  people  re- 
jected them  at  the  polls.    They  Insist 
that  we  are  talUnr  eoonamy,  but  laac- 
ticing  waste  and  extravagance— and  we 
are.   They  want  CongreaB  to  cut  expendi- 
tures to  the  bone  and  cease  to  tax  tm- 
ther  the  already  overtMrdened  taxpayers 
of  this  country,  which  has  almost  de- 
stroyed the  incentive  of  the  peoiAe  to 
work  and  make  money — where  soch  large 
proportions  are  taken  away  tttax  them  in 

The  following  lett»  illustrates  the 
temper  of  tbe  pecHTle,  and  the  anthor  of 
this  letter  expiesBea  his  concIusionB  in 
these  words:  "Please,  lefls  get  a  little 
Sk.nse  Into  our  Qoyemment  before  it  is 
too  late": 

Since  yon  are  our  elected  B«n»e**nt>tlve  tn 
Congres*.  we  are  writing  you  to  preaoit  otir 
views  and  to  make  our  leqoest  for  certain 
action. 

The  newspupera  and  magaatna*  (whteh  are 
our  only  wovsxm  of  informatiao)  ar*  dally 
telling  tbe  paopl*  of  the  UBlted  8Ut**  of 
high  olBcera  In  th*  Oovemment  who  an  aa- 
In-  tb^r  Qflioea  to  gain  spacial  favors  for 
themaalTe*  and  their  frtcn*  at  Oovernmasit 
expense.  Theae  man  and  oihar  hl^  ottelala 
who  do  diagraeemi  wroay  ar*  ao*  mHy  aot 
proaecoted  or  even  illaiitaiii  »h«f  **^" 
taally  riiiiip^*"'*ad  by  ^**  VtsaUcBt.  W*  Mel 
very  stfiwgly  that  tb*  OovamflMBi.  th*  ex- 
ecutive branch  In  partlctdar.  la  destroying  all 
eonOdanc*  in  our  pufahe  ofllriaka.  and  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


tarrrs 

III  THI  BOOSK  OF  BEFRKSERTAirVHS 
Monday.  Jwu  25. 1951 

Mr.  MoOOBMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcokd.  I  include  the  foDowing  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Tbaes  of  June  23. 
1951: 

"TtsMS.'  nr  Bnoamr 


Th*  fate  of  Archbish<9  Joaeph  Oroas 
prohaWy  sealed  at  least  3  years  ago,  shortly 
after  he  became  acting  ptimat*  of  Hungary 
following  the  conviction  of  Cardin&l  Ulnds- 
■enty.    At  that  time  llonseignear  Oroes  waa 
reported  to  have  reru**d  oBcial  r«»gnlt}<m 
of  tike  Hungarian  Oovemmaat  baeauae  that 
might  have  been  oonaldcred  approval  of  a 
polit<<^»  regfctoe  openly  oppo*ed  to  the  Ro- 
man Cathoac  Church.     Although  as  head 
of  the  Benai  of  Kahqpa  be  aubaequMiUy  did 
sign  an  agieameot  regulating  cburch-sUt« 
ratatlcm*  and  was  even  praised  by  Ow  Oov- 
emmmit    Tor    hi*    "umleiBtandteg."    there 
could  hardly  hav*  ban  doty  that  Mon- 
eeignaur  Ortiaa  was  flghthig  a  daapwate  rear- 
goaitl  action  to  puaatvs  th*  tntcgrtty  of  th* 
church  againat  the  rnthlam.  griadlag  proe- 
oaM  at  th*  OonuBVBlBt  dietatorsUp. 

How  IfoDseMEb*  V  (koas  aad  sight  code- 
fendanta  are  on  "trial"  in  Midapaat.  It  Is 
th*  same  old  story,  told  so  many  Un»s  be- 
hind th*  ln»  curtain  slac*  tbe  war;  and  yet 
it  haa  lost  none  of  Its  macabre  quality. 
Outstanding  pidi^e  flgivea.  who  for  <»•  »«•- 
aon  or  another— moral.  rsUglou*.  political, 
economte— migbt  be  expected  to  oppose  tbe 
Cosnmunlst  regime,  are  hauled  up  before  a 
kangaroo  court  on  the  most  heinous  of 
tiuvgcs.  usually  imdudlng  a  toueh  at  inter- 
natkwal  espionage  to  feed  the  faam  of  tb* 
populace.  Bu.  b«for«  thait  th*r*  Is  the  s«- 
Sitairrmt.  th*  tmOyiBg  V***oA  of  laol*- 
ttoD  and  tmrnaittlng  intarogatlon.  th* 
-ooaiCaaBUm'*  achieved  by  utter  sxhaustlon  of 
mlad,  body,  and  spirit  and  Heaven  ynows 
what  other  mstbods  as  weU. 


Mr. 

and  tirlmr'"**nt 

bariffwvinwm  hav*  not  futiittan  ttig  ut- 
ter laitoe  of  the  OPA.    Ttm  nrntm- 
bcr  f  idl  wtU  tbe  hardibtpa  it  iallletad 
upon  them  in  the  eonduct  of  tbdr  feMl- 
ness.    Itiey  know  that  tlMgr  cMaaot  liTtt 
up  to  tbe  raqntreBanxts  of  tba  ftoa-««n 
thmrka  of  tbe  bureauerats  who  attaovi 
to   administer    price    oontrala.     Tbey 
kiMnr.  and  we  an  know,  that  a  OQUtroiled 
eoMiomy  means  sorialfci.  if  not  eom- 
munisBo.  ibay  know  tfaa$  tbe  man  eoo- 
tzols  w«  have,  the  lam  goods  wffi  ba 
atailahla  to  tbe  coosmMts  and  tttai  tba 
quality  will  be  Inferior,  and  that  black 
nazketecB  wiB  thrive  and  taf  est  the 
land.    Ibey  know  and  say  that  price 
flTTiti^   does   not  remedy   Inflation;   it 
merely  oooceals  inllatioii? 

Tbe  fotlowiiw  is  a  sample  of  tbe  ex- 
iffWBsioos  I  am  raociving  from  scons  of 
pcQfde  In  oatf  distziet.  which  expnsses 
the  attitude  of  the  smaQ-  and  ifide- 
pendeat-boainem  bua: 


and  any  other 

moo*tax  y  eontrol«.  arv  not  dlMtlv*  in  holding 

bade  inftetion.  Prte*  flxiag  doea  not  reme- 
dy mflatloa:  tt  merely  coneeals  inHattnc, 
and  troa  vatoe*  tn  lost. 

The  roU-baek  at  beaf  prtem  Is  diuty  aa 
atrtocntic.  unlalr  pnMm  ai^nsS  b**t 
farmers.  At  th*  Ctm*  of  pertty  for  beef.  1 
hour  of  tabor  would  bwy  ntee-tmitha  of  a 
BOQBd  at  hamburger.  At  today's  high  prioaa. 
Iboor  or  labor  wm  twnnaw  1%  poaads  of 
bambarger.  Oertatoly  tt  Is  uafalr  to  re- 
tfueethe  standard  of  livtaigof  oee  grcmp 
five  diautlaitnater^'  advances  to  another. 

Omtioto  were  unnecseeMry  to  __  _^ 
tea  the  greatest  Nation  on  aarth.  to  fart. 
tile  opposlt*  is  true.  Frs'jdam  and  tti*  proftt 
■nd  toss  systvra  ar*  mainly  respoosltil*  for 
America's  greatnew  and  high  standard  eC 
nvtng.  ^^ 

A  cetBng  prtee  <m  a  scare*  Item  ablsa 
the  Item  still  more  scarce  by  redtichjg  In- 
canttve  to  prodoee.  sad  people  who  are 
fott-jsata  encugh  to  dhtala  the  scarcity  do 
not  fully  appredat*  Ifk^  vahw  and  will  aot 
conait^e  it  properly. 

If  yott  flould  anqwsstionabiy^  speak  out 
against  eontrc^  act         '   ^    *^ 


i 

t 

I"! 


ill 
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^ tHirovl  for  tiM- 

joh'  would   b*  takloc  tlM 

eoattaaad  frowta  and  ln<- 

for  AflMTtca. 

•ctton    ^»uwt    cootroi* 

toy  mywU  and  many 


Tnrad  if  Slali 


•ctual    numbtr    of    State    Department    per- 
aoxmel  ^aroceedinn  «bn>«d. 
SiDC«r*ly  yours. 

W    K.  Scott 
Di-puty    A.osistait    Src-^fta'-y. 

Stttiwirr  passrngen  booked  during  19S0  to  the 
Mfditrr^anean  and  Sorth  j4;nran  area 

Ain«r1c«n-Ca«  steamship  lines: 

Alcoa   Lines. 

American  E.\p<  rt  Line-. ---  - 

Cnued  States  Line 


Tbc  Fann  Profrmm  S«cce«4i 
S«t»  •■  Exaaqple 


-Tobacco 


to   Ao 


XZTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

liOltWAlUt£irG.MAGNUS(>N 


SatXn  OP  THE  UHirKD  8TATBS 
Jmne  2S.  19St 


n  m 


liAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,   1 

'to  h*v«  printed  in  the  AppendLx 

of  tl»  Raoon  a  letter  whlcb  I  have  re- 
wo  tte  8Ute  Deportment,  vhich 
tarnation  relotlTe  to  the  travel 
of  State  Oeporbnent  personnel  into  the 
Wun^mn  mrea.  and  other  areas,  broken 
dovB  00  lo  tbe  type  ot  ship,  whether 
as  tfilp  or  foreivn-fla«  ship. 
I  bdieve  vUl  be  of  interest  to 


Beatt.  t€tt» 


•te  ood  the  Booae 


add  farther  that  I  hare  also 
a  report  from  Major  OenenU 
.  OAee  of  the  Secretarr  of 
which  he  inf<Hms  the  Sen- 
relative  to  the  SO-50 
Oovemment  cargoes 
Amertean-flB<  ships,  in 
stated  that,  as  of  April  1951. 
of  Oufeiigaent  earvo  car- 

llac  ahiiJS  fljing  tlie 

has  ▼err  substantially  ^n- 

rerlooa  year.    "Dm 

bnt  I  am  sore  the 

„  to  know  that  not  only 

reatrietkm  been  complied 

i  aim  that  more  and  aaore  Oov- 

oarfD  Is  beinc  shipped  in  Amer- 


no  obMction.  tbe  state- 

of  transmittal  were 

to  be  prtotod  tn  the  Rccoaa.  as 

Tlfia  Miwi  or  Sran. 
Wmatimfton.  June  22.  1951. 


4tt90   tm   InttratmU 
Cammtn*.     United 


231 

70 


Total  140  percent). -  803 

For«tgn-flag  steamship  lines: 

Cunard  Line 39 

French  Line — -- '^^^ 

Cre^k  Une_- --- 31 

GyTdnee  Line 3 

Bcaiand  American  Lme 13 

Home  Line - ^^ 

Italian  Line - -t'^' 

Swedish  Line 8 

TvirkUh  Stale  Lnie " 


Total  \60  percent) 

Total  steamers 

Air   p«jwei:perj    bookfd    rwmg    1950    to 
Mediterranean   and   ."      .  i   Amca".    u- 

American -fl.'»g  airlines 

American  Overseas  .Mrl.aes 

Pan  American  Wor'.a  Airways 

Trans    World    .\irluies 


Tha  raealpt  Is 

latur  of  JUM  U.  U»l. 

tafonBatloii  ralaliv* 

■pail— III    panannai 

, IMO  to  tha  MadttaKTaaaan 

Afirtaaa  and  tha  Sunir<aan  «ad 


at  tha  flcmaa  pcavioaaly  avb- 

S«r  tnwal  to  UMaa  arvaa  ladleutca 

at  both  aoaaaatle  acd 

tor  aacb  tra*tl«r 

U  tmmm- 

mm 

_  by 

glvao 


4.n 


Total 


Uo 


1 

8< 
2U 

304 


Foreign-Oag  airlines: 

Air  Prajate -  * 

British   Overseas   .\lrwi)'a 21 

KLM-Boyal   Dutch    Airlines ' 17 

Total •*2 

Total  air -  346 

Air  passengers   booked    during    li^50    to  the 
NartKem  European  and  Bait\c  Sea  areas 

AmeHcan-flag  airlines: 

American  Overseas  Airlines 333 

Pan  American  World  Airways 3U 

Trans    World    Airlines 89 

Military  Air  Transport  Service 260 


Total- 


993 


Pt>r«lgii-fla|:  airlines : 

Air  Pfance 

British  Overseas  Airways- -- 
KLM-Royal  Dutch  Airlines. 
BcandinaTlan  Airlines 


2 

3 

4 

19 


Total 


28 


1.  0-21 


Total  air 

Steamer  passengers   booked  durxng   1950   to 

the  Northern  European  and  Baltic  Sea  area 
American-flag  steamship  lines: 

Amerl^ui  Export  Line.. .       11 

LykM  Line — ^ 

Moora-McCormack 1 

Dnltad  States  Army -     li*«> 


Dnltad  States  Lines. 
Waterman    Line 


Total. 


Foreign -ftac  steamship  lines: 

Canard   Line . 

AsUtlc. 


5y3 

i 

811 


322 
-24 


PreneJa  Una — ^'^ 

Oydnaa  Line 

Hfi|i»i*il  Amaiica  Una 

Italian  Line 

Amatlea  Llna 

Uam 


IN 


Total 

Total  I 


13 

238 

5 

30 

»3 

.     926 

1.737 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or    MNTOCKT 
THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  SI  ATES 

Mondav.  June  25,  1951 
Mr  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  Presld.  nt.  I 
a.k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a:i  ad- 
ditv^.s  I  delivered  at  the  meeting  cf  the 
Burley  Auction  Warehouse  Associ  ition, 
HI  Louisville.  Ky..  June  18.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R  ;cord, 
;:\s  follows: 

Th'    Fkrm  Pkocram  Srcn:i:Ds — Tobacco  Sets 
AN  Example 
,By  Thomas  R.  Unoehwooo) 
A  week  ago  today  Congress  passed  an  act 
to   provide  a  loan  of  •  190.000.000  to  permit 
the  Government  of  India  to  purchase  2,000.- 
000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  surplus  1 1  hand 
in   tl.e    United   States.     II   it   had   net   been 
fcr   a   wise   and   prudent  farm   progr  im.   we 
tidiv   might  be  Importing  rice  or  anything 
else    to   eat    that    we   could   buy    from   any- 
where   in    the    world.     It    is    absolut.'ly    im- 
p<  s.sible  to  understand  seme  of  the  c-itlcism 
that.  hH-s  been  aimed  by  consumers    it  price 
supports  based  on  parity  price.     The  Durpose 
ut  price  supports  for  farm  products  l.  not  if 
make  the  cost  of  living  high,  but  to  i  Ubillze 
prices     The  way  that  these  prices  aie  to  be 
stabilized  is  to  continue  a  plentiful   supply 
over  a  period  of  years.     Price  supports  may 
hold    up   the   price   during   a  bad   yoar.   but 
over  A  period  of  10  or  30  years  they  keep  up 
production.     Procuction  Is  the  only  way  in 
the    world    to    prevent    skyrocketing     prices 
such  as  occur  when  there  Is  a  real   scarcity 
This  country  has  suffered  from   ihe  eco- 
nomic ups  and  downs  which  have  ca  apulted 
It   over  a  roller   coaster  of   t)Oom  and   btist. 
There  are  daily   warnings  against   iiflatiou. 
Inflation  Is  bad  and  we  fear  it.    It  is  i  night- 
mare     But  deflation  Is  something    *e  have 
already  seen  two  or  three  times.     A  depres- 
sli'n    is   the   saddest   tragedy   that   can   visit 
the  farms  of  this  country.     It  makis  It  Im- 
possible  for   a  farmer  to  sell   his  crops   for 
enough  to  send  his  children  to  schcol.     Tne 
eaunt   spectre   of   bankruptcy   then    haunts 
eve-y  home.     A  return  to  the  deflation  be- 
fore there  was  price  support  wouhi  beckon 
the  farmer  back  to  the  days  of  tobac:o  road," 
or  mortgHge  foreclosures  and  despair. 

The  farm  program  has  helped  thii  country 
greatly  There  have  been  a  number  of  costly 
and  notable  errors  usually  due  to  faulty 
legislation  or  bad  management. 

In  the  case  of  tobacco,  the  farm  program 
has  succeeded  beyond  all  antlcipatlOQ.  Many 
grave  dlfflcultles  are  encountered  hi  the  de- 
velopment of  an  extensive  plan  or  program 
touching  upon  any  Industry,  ag  Iculturai 
enterprise,  or  branch  of  the  Pedera  Govern- 
ment When  we  find  anything  tl  at  works 
all  right  we  had  better  kjep  hands  •  fl.  except 
to  pat  it  on  the  back,  keep  it  like  It  is.  and 
give  It  all  the  help  we  can. 

An  outstanding  example  of  good  manage- 
ment of  a  Oovernment  farm  prDgram  In 
America  has  been  furnished  by  t  le  Burley 
Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Asscx;  atlon  un- 
der the  presidency  of  John  W.  Jones,  of 
North  Mlddletown.  and  William  ...  Staton. 
secretary-manager.  U  all  farm  pro  ;rains  had 
been  administered  and  managed  as  wisely,  as 
prudently,  and  as  conservatively  tliera  oovld 
be  no  question  as  to  continuing  thnn. 

The  Burley  crop  of  1950.  accord  .ng  to  the 
crop  report  of  May  1,  1951,  amount sd  to  407,- 


0M.000  pounds  and  had  a  farm  value  of 
•343.484,000.  This  is  the  total  for  81  Burlay 
totMeco  markets  in  Kentucky.  19  In  Tanncs- 
see.  and  tbe  addtttocal  Burley  marfcate  tn 
North  Carolina.  West  Vlr^la,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri. 

■marr  sauta  ami  mesa 
A  utmlatlon  al  the  number  of  pounds 
produced  and  tbe  average  prtoa  per  (xyund  in 
cenu  abovrs  tbe  trend  of  tobaooo  prtcaa  over 
a  period  of  yean.    This  follows: 

Burley  tobacco:  Production  tn  million 
pounds  and  average  price  in  cents  per 
pound 

! Averse  1934-08  annual  lOW-.-iOl 


¥««r 


19a4-W(aveni«e). 

1W« 

IMO 

1941 

lae. 

lao 

1944 

1943 

1946 

iai7 

IMB - 

J»«9 

IWO 


Prod  ort  ion 
(nullkin 
pouails) 


Averaee  price 
per  poimd 

(oecU) 


»7 
3SA 
377 
W7 
.V44 
392 
jVl 
577 
614 
4SS 

eoi 


22.1 
17.3 
1^2 
39.2 
41. « 
4i.(} 
44.0 
39.4 
39.7 
48.5 
46.0 

4&a 

4S.9 


Soarw:  The  Tob«a»  Sitaatioo,   May   1«S1.  BAE, 
U.  S    Depsrtment  of  ApicailtBr*. 

A  new  method  of  calculating  parity  prtces 
became  effective  In  1950. 

There  are  300  Items  that  are  tndudad  in 
tbe  Index  of  pricea  paid.  There  are  three 
classiflcations. 

The  index  of  Uvlng  indudaa  food,  cloth- 
ing, autoe,  auto  supplies,  household  opera- 
tions and  hcniaehold  furnishings. 

In  production  are  Included,  seed,  llvertock. 
building  and  fencing  materials.  feartUlaer, 
lime,  motor  supplies,  motor  v^lcles.  farm 
machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  and  feed. 
Taxes  Include  tax  per  acre  on  farm  real 
estate.  Intereet  is  on  farm  mortgage  In- 
debtedness and  wage  rate  is  cash  paid  for 
hired  farm  labor. 

A  floor  was  never  meant  to  be  a  celling. 
It  is  regrettable  for  parity  price  to  come  too 
near  the  actual  sales  price.  When  every- 
thing goes  up,  then  parity  i»ic«  rises  ac- 
cordingly, but  It  does  not  create  the  rise— It 
only  reflects  It.  It  is  Bke  a  door  In  an  eleva- 
tor. Through  It  you  can  see  you  are  going 
up,  but  the  door  doesnt  make  the  elevator 
rise.  It  doesnt  contribute  to  the  power  that 
lifts  it. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation   has 
designated  loan  agencies  to  take  from  the 
market  on  nourecoiurse  loans  the  tobacco  on 
which  bids  are  rejected  by  the  farmers.    U 
parity  price  is  as  h^  as  tbe  celling  price  on 
tlM  auction  market,  tbe  famm  might  as 
well  turn  over  aU  his  tcAaoco  to  the  pool. 
Last  year  tha  Barley  Tobacco  Growers  Co- 
operative Association  and  other  loan  agcndaa 
which   represented   tbe   Commodity   Credit 
Corporatlcoi  leoeived  only  9  percent  o<  the 
tobacco  that  waa  acid  at  auction.    The  com- 
modity credit  loan  should  sore  only  as  a 
safety  valve  and  tha  sajqwrt  price  should  be 
only  a  protective  floor  lor  tha  fanner.    The 
price  should  be  set  on  the  auction  market 
by  tbe  Inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
One  of  tha  greateat  aebieveeiMits  of  tbe  to- 
bacco program  as  It  baa  been  worked  o«t  in 
Kentucky  and  ttoa  other  Btatas  is  that  it  baa 
protected  tha  local  auction  aoarkata.    There 
were  grave  do«bta  on  the  part  of  tbe  ware- 
houseman mhmx  it  wt»s  undertakan.    Thaae 
doubts  have  been  dtqpellad. 

tooaK-Lxar   aocnoHa   vxxai. 

Tba  looae-laaf  auettiin  markata  bava  proved 

a  tiamwidous  boon,   bacausa  tba  fanncra 

have  an  open  chance  to  sell  their  crops  and 

the  buyers  have  an  export  unity  to  buy  In 


open  competition.  Wevertbetea.  soeh  thbags 
as  support  prlees.  a  control  program,  and 
grading  and  inspection  have  offered  the 
farmer  additional  proCectlfSi  and  have  at  the 
same  time  modersiaed.  revltallaed.  and  per- 
petuated the  auction  markets. 

Of  coarse,  there  are  some  ancient  and 
honOTCd  custOTos  that  today  may  jaem  ob- 
solete, but  which  are  stm  carrtli  out  by 
theae  modernised  markets.  The  pictureaque 
and  eolorful  chant  at  the  auctloncar  that  the 
radio  has  made  famous  all  ov<ir  tlw  country, 
continues  a  language  that  J<rw  can  under- 
stand. Tet  I  must  adiatt  that  there  are  a 
good  many  of  my  friends  wbo  come  to  the 
ga-Uery  of  the  Dnlted  Stetee  iSenate  and  say 
they  do  not  undcntand  cveiTtfalng  that  is 
going  on.  Ot  course,  the  proMedlngs  of  the 
Senate  are  not  conducted  for  tbe  benefit 
of  the  gallery.  Tha  acton  In  tha  pUj  know 
exactly  what  they  are  doing.  Certainly  un- 
der modemb»ed  methods  aU  the  particlpanU 
in  a  Burley  auction  now  kiMW  what  is  hap- 
pening and  at  the  same  time  have  tbe  bene- 
fit of  a  free  and  open  msrkiit  coupled  with 
the  most  adequate  of  regulatory  and  pro- 
tective devtoM. 

Here  I  want  to  aay  a  word  as  to  the  valtie 
of  tbe  local  livestock  aocftlea  markets  which 
in  tbidr  field  parforaa  tba  same  functions 
for  the  farmer.  Theae  liveetoA  martew 
give  to  the  farmer  an  c^ipcrttmtty  to  take 
his  prodticts  to  market  at  close  range  by 
trucks  and  to  sell  them  for  a  market  price, 
rrinxx  sam  aa  raarnfsa 
When  the  House  Ways  aiid  Means  Com- 
mittse  was  considering  a  gi-aduated  tax  on 
cigarettes,  bearings  were  held  at  which  In- 
formation was  preecntad  liy  John  Berry,  Mew 
Castle,  vice  president  at  the  Burley  Tobacco 
Growvs  Cooperative  Asaodstion.  William  C. 
Clay,  counsel  for  tha  Burte?'  Auction  Ware- 
house Asaociatlcm;  Hearfley  Shouse,  Lexing- 
ton, a  Fayette  County  famwx  and  a  number 
of  other  spokesmen. 

Every  day  in  every  way,  Uncle  Sam  is 
growing  more  and  more  to  b«  the  major  part- 
ner, with  the  fanner  as  tho;  minor  partner. 
The  Federal  Govemn«nt  will  take  8  cents. 
the  State  government  2  cents  and  the  farmer 
win  receive  less  than  3  oentt  from  a  package 
of  cigarettes. 

Bren  though  this  rate  is  too  high,  the 
figures  show  a  constant  rise  In  the  use  of 
cigarettes.  In  1940.  180,371  JBe,171  cigar- 
ettes were  consumed,  while  tn  19S0  tbe  num- 
b«-  Increased  to  891,985,000  000. 

In  1950  the  receipts  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment trotn  taxes  on  cigarettes  were  81.- 
242^5.000.  This  is  a  largo  proportion  of 
what  all  the  excise  taxes  collected  in  the 
United  Statea  brought.  It  is  approxinMtely 
four  timea  what  this  same  wurce  produced 
tn  taxes  SO  years  ago  and  approximately  twice 
what  was  being  collectad  at  tha  beginning  cf 
Wocid  War  n.  _ 

My  pradacenor.  Senator  YirgU  M.  Chap- 
man, pnrtjably  knew  both  the  necessity  and 
tacfanicaUtles  of  tobacco  legisUtion  sa  weU 
as  any  man.  In  ttrly  life  he  was  the  attor- 
ney fcff  the  Burley  Tobsoco  Growers  Co- 
operative AMOclation  that  was  farmed  under 
the  B<»g«**™  Act  in  Kentvicky. 

When  the  D^ense  Prod^iction  Act  o*  1950 
was  written,  an  anMndnvoit  was  added  by 
Senators  Virgil  Chapman,  Burnet  Maybank 
and  wmis  Robertson  to  [oovide  for  a  fair 
celling  price  <m  burley  tobacco.  Tba  Com- 
mltteea  on  Banking  and  Currency  ct  both 
tbe  Bouse  of  Rapreaentatlvea  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate have  promised  that  there  win  be  no 
change  In  this  provlaion  la  any  new  acta  for 
prtoa  oootr^. 

BOB  WOT  ooar  a 


Ocmmmant  bas  unoanrrlttan  tt.  tt  baa  aevar 
bad  to  pay  for  it  ActoaUy  tbara  baa  baan 
a  ivoftt  to  tlie  U&itad  Stataa  Tiaaauij  of 
•28.000,000  up  to  a  fsar  afo. 

Many  of  tbaae  tens  aneb  aa  parltr  prtM 
and  tboae  relating  to  tba  vartooi  formulas 
and  indexes  are  today  being  uaad  v«rf  looaaly. 
That  la  tba  reaaon  that  X  bava  mmamihat 
bdabored  this  tTp»anat»w   bacawa  U   «a 
a  ;  gcAng  to  use  yardatlcka.  vt  OQgbt  to  know 
the  units  of  measurement  on  vbScb  tbsjr  are 
baaed  and  we  ought  to  naarara  cur  worda 
along  wttb  everything  alaa.   X  am  not  oiaklag 
this  remark  tor  tS»  banallt  of  tboaa  to  whom 
I  speak,  but  I  am  talklnff  of  tbosa  «bo  have 
t  -rn  suggasttag  ovamigbt  cbsngaa  tn  a  pro- 
gram that  baa  developed  tbio««ll  tba  long 
years  of  hard  work  of  tba  fiBBMra  and  tboae 
who  have  written  a  kigitfatiTa  progrua  baaad 
tqxst  experience  and  prsetlea.  trial  and  atror. 
It  reflects  tbe  work  cf  tba  tobacco  tamar 
who,  as  Vice  Preaidenv  Auaa  W.  luaan.rr  said, 
in  refenixig  to  tobacco  In  bis  support  of  tba 
MarshaU  plan,  la  tba  only  man  who  works 
13  months  out  of  every  IS,     This  program. 
as  well  as  a  tc^iacoo  arqp,  la  tba  work of  many 
bands.    It  has  suceeadad  and  we  hope  that 
none  of  t^  emergeneiea  now  faced  will  J«op> 
ardlaa  it. 

The  Kentucky  and  TiniMiisiii  dclegatlcm  re- 
cently named  a  oonusitttaa  «ttb  eeaaMr  JUblx 
C,  r!t^^mmm^m.  a«  cbatrauui  to  uiga  a  fair  deal 
in  BCA  apportloiunanta. 

It  Is  nonsenatoal  to  say  that  bacauaa  wa  do 
not  Ilka  regulatlona  we  do  not  ears  what  la 
In  them.  Btamal  vigilapca  now  not  cmly  ia 
the  price  of  Ub«ty  but  aftaeta  tba  price  of 
everything  rise. 


,^«  ^^..       , „ b  not  eoitl^  tba 

taxpayar  oor  cent.  Tba  amouoate  raeatvad  in 
panattira  intetwst.  aad  repayaoHitB  stnee  tha 
tmu«watton  of  ttw  ptoiram  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  cost.  There  lias  never  t^n  any 
km  on  the  burley  progi-am  and  while  the 


Tam  urf  OM  SdUkn 


EXTENSION  OPRSIiABKS 
or 

HON.  JCmN  W.  McCORMACK 

IN  THl  B008K  09  BSPftBUTlAllTB 
Monday.  Jwne  2S.  If  SI 

Mr.     McCOHIl/kCK.    Mr.     Bpenkier, 

uDito:  ksve  to  extend  my  mnarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  include  tbe  foUowiiw  cdttorlsl 
from  the  Boeton  Stmdmy  Herald  of  June 
17.  1951: 

T&xxa  AMB  Ou  gfunr— a 

Blood,  sweat,  toll,  and  taxaa,  these  ara  tba 
cost  of  victory.  General  MaeArtbar  knowa 
it.  yet  in  hla  raeant  srtdrwssn  be  baa  laid 
on  a  Uttle  haavUy  against  taxes.  Ha  baa 
warned  that  tba  burdoi  ed  taiation  tmpartla 
our  system  of  free  enterpriaa.  aad  baa 
ehargad  that  there  are  tboae  who  seek  to 
make  tbe  bordan  so  great  aa  to  stultify  tbe 
si^rtt  of  adventure  and  initiative. 

Theae  things  are  true  and  need  to  be  aald. 
and  we  have  said  tbem  bare  la  tha  past. 
But  In  tbe  context  of  Oanaral  MaeArtbnr'a 
sununons  to  a  nara  dartiig  foralgn  policy, 
there  nrsds  to  be  a  provlao:  Big  arma  taka 
Ug  taxes.  . 

Tha  United  Stataa  la  dated  to  spsiid  over 
•00.500.000.000  on  aattonal  asowrtty  in  tba 
year  lieglnntng  /oly  1.  That  la  f400  for  each 
one  of  US.  Tet  la  direct  defenaa  It  boya  only 
a  8.«Ta.0«>-man  Military  ■atrbllabmant.  a 
95-vli«  Ahr  FtKca.  and  a  l.lO-ablp  Wavy. 
It  is  partteolatty  daflelnat  in  idr  po»»; 
Senator  Imwiw  bas  ably  promoted  a  150>«tng 
Air  Forea.  

Tbeta  Is  no  quaatloa  tba*  aoma  of  tbla 
money  Is  inaglrtatmy  ■*■»*•    '^''T,  !f  ,-^ 

be  puad  aabatantaally.  and  TradMra*  Tflry» 
Bun's  ^»pcal  for  eoBtlaead  caiAola  te^ 
force  in  the  face  oi  Ma  own  soft  approach  to 
the  emergency. 


i  * 


ASaiO 
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Bat,  tn  iptt*  <tf  *il  that,  van  take  money. 
aa^  b^HV  van  tafe*  aaort  oMocy.  Gcoanii 
Mfcrftrrlmr  to  vkUw  *  Mc8*c  **'■  B*  '* 
orftac  tt  on  tiM  contention  tiut  •  bicgtr 
•«r  wUl  ^«^wt  •  JtUl  bl«|«  war  yet-  B\  t 
be  to  MTWttoetaM  wflnt  a  btcRcr  and  moie 
ooatlT  «ar. 

In  thto  ralattan.  tbe  Oeneral'a  attack  ca 
fMfx  tiTt^  to  a  dtoaonaut  cote.  To  denoun^n 
tbe  TruBMa  admtntotratlon  on  both  fortU  n 
and  ilmiiwUf  poUc;  at  once  U  to  aound  Illie 
a  poUtlcal  rather  than  a  military  cari- 
palpMr.  In  dols«  »,  the  ifenwal  U  weakei- 
H^  the  |4Wt  Mrrtee  he  has  done  and  dm 
do  foe  tl*e  country— the  ■errice  of  rallyl-i« 
the  AnMrtenn  people  to  a  true  appreciatt  m 
of  the  tttit  ahsad. 

We  ate  fy»*«»f  to  preeerve  free  enti-x- 
prtoe,  mastarful  initiative.  Urelaea  enertty. 
and  the  wfitr»  ot  ad-rentvire.  But  we  cannot 
MTt  thfMB  hy  iow9t  taxea  if  we  lose  them  by 
mmury 


I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  th.'it  the  above 
facta  would  fit  the  United  Staiea  today  but 
when  you  think  of  D«>an  Arheaon.  Michael 
DtSalle.  cotton  eeUlngs.  and  beef  roll-back, 
there  Is  a  startling  similarity. 

RespccUuUy, 

Pink   Williams 


KXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  GEORGE  B.  SCflWABE 


n  TIB  BOCRBI  OP  RSPfU^QtTATIVSb 
Momdaw,  Jnne  25.  1951 

Mr.  8CHWABE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowlns  letter  Addressed  to  the  Members 
oi  Owywf  tif  •  nMz\  from  Caddo.  Ok  la.. 
HDder  «l»te  of  June  18.  1951.  speaks  for 
Itaelf.  &  points  out  that  there  Ls  a 
strfUitf  rimilarity  between  what  hap- 
powd  la  tbe  latta-  days  of  the  old 
Roman  Itavilre  and  what  is  haK>eDing 
tn  oar  cwmtfy  today. 

LBln 


re  ca« 


C4MO.  Okla.  June  It.  19SI. 

■«  of  Comgreaa. 

Mr.  Troznan  1*  aaking  yon  to 

to  contrtA  an  emergrncy 

t^^y"^— gK  iiis  own  Mondertng  are- 

thet    emer^'my 

on  the  Red- 


vttb  roanlng 
but  through  Mr.  Tru- 
to  nm  tbe  fanners'  business. 
»  Cwme'HAoAmen.  I  request 
■  a  law  that  shoold  a  man 
■•  of  war.  be  he  ibo*. 

boneh  have 

n  would  be   pneelNe   for 

U>  tMMa  VUm  esantry  wttliout 

of  oattte  to  put  down,  the 

'  to  pot  out  at  bnrineai.    For 

Ban^  oidcbt   proituce 

at  tha  praaent  price. 

an  on  the  wi'vn- 

at  tresa  6  to  30  liead 

.  of  lifliii  wx,  the  pras- 

wvnM  ba  eanacmMil  tn 

ttoa  tlUnia  at  taftated  pricaa  that 

prodooes 

at  ot  cur  eattla.  and  tbalr 

to  tarn  «kaa  W  powant  oC  tta  tn- 


Rettoratiaa  of  BtpartisaB  Forcifv  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKr^ 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SKNATK   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday it  was  my  privilege  to  dehvei  an 
address  by  transcription  from  Station 
WON.  Chicago,  on  the  .subject  of  the 
restoration  of  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RkcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RZSTUaiNC    BlPAJtTISAN    FOREIGN    POLICY 

(Address  by  Senator  Ai.ixA.snEB  Wilkt,  of 
Wisconsin  i 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  vou  thl.s  afterno<5n, 
friends,  about  one  of  the  most  Important  Is- 
sues In  our  country  today.  IX  not  the  most 
important:    namely,  our   foreign    policy 

Down  through  the  years,  you  and  I  have 
heard  a  lot  about  the  term  "bipartisan  for- 
eign poUcy  '■  Lately,  we  have  been  hearing 
that  bipartisan  foreign  policy  has  been  ?ning 
on  the  rocks.  It  has  become  quite  clear  that 
there  Is  indeed  Tcry  strong  controversy  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  as  to  where  we  should  go  from  here 
In  our  foreign  policy  In  the  Far  East.  There 
are  differences  even  on  the  question  of  h.w 
we  ever  got  In  the  present  situation  that  we 
find  ourselves;  namely.  cAu_'ht  in  the  see- 
saw war  In  Korea,  a  var  which  has  already 
cost  us  dearly  m  140.000  battle  and  nonbattle 
casualties. 

rOIElCIf    POUCT     SHOtn,DN  T     Bt     EMBEOILLD     IN 
BIPAjrrlS.ANSHIP 

Recently,  the  cry  has  gone  up  tn  many 
quarters:  "I>et  us  restore  bipartisan  f-reii^n 
policy."  Why  has  that  demand  come  about' 
Because  folks  generally  rt»c<?gnlze  that  the 
matter  of  fOTelgn  policy  should  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  not  become  embroiled  in 
partisan  politics.  It  Is  obvious  that  there 
win  always  be  «  certain  amount  of  politics 
on  virtually  all  subjects  considered  by  the 
Oongreas  or  by  the  President.  But  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy,  such  bipartisan  poli- 
ties should  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
Why?  Because  the  welfare  of  154.000.(XX) 
American  people  Is  too  Important  to  be 
kicked  around  like  a  political  football 

Foreign  policy  Involves  the  whole  ls.sue  of 
war  and  peace  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world. 
It  aflects  tn  considerable  part  the  whole  ques- 
tloo  of  prosperity  aad  depression  for  our- 
■etves  and  for  the  world.  If  there  la  need- 
lea  quarreUng  t>etween  the  two  major  parties 
on  foreign  policy,  then  the  world  will  think 
that  America  is  Irreparably  disunited.  Rus- 
■U  will  feed  and  thrive  on  that  disunity. 
Hw  Oianmnnlats  will  tell  America's  allies: 
*^oa  cant  put  any  faith  tn  America— IckjIe 
bow  her  parties  are  quarreling.  Her  agree- 
ats  arant  worth  the  paper  they  are  wnt- 


t.Mi    up*n,    because    America    U    spli.    wide 

u}>cn  ■■ 

NHturnHv  this  dlvlde-and-conquer  propa- 
g;iiKl.i  uill  do  America  and  the  cause  of 
world  (leace  untold  harm. 

And  so  It  has  often  been  stated,  ai  d  very 

nuiKiiv   SO.   thrtt    America  should   be   united 

t,i  the  greatest  extent  possible  "at  the  water  s 

edge-  -  meaning  ln.iofar  as  our  relatloas  with 

all  foreign  peoples  are  concerned. 

Now  a  lot  of  people  talk  about  bliiartlsan 
p,  Urv  but  verv  few  people  do  anything  about 
It  Ai;d  what  I  would  like  to  sugges:  there- 
fore tins  afternuon  are  several  sped  Ic  steps 
t)v  which  bipartisan  foreign  policy  In  my 
J'jdement  can  be  made  a  vital,  endur  iig  fact. 

MT     INTERF.ST    IN    CENXJINK    BIPARTISANSHIP 

First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  mention  by  way 

of  b.xrjcground  that  as  the  ranking    ^epubli- 

.  .^    on   the  Senate  Foreign   Relatlo  is  Com- 

•pp    I   have   a   particularly  deep   interest 

•;.i.s    subject      I    an     a    Republi:an    and 

Id     >f    It.    but    far    more   Importi  nt    than 

•     I    like  mv   listeners,  am  an  /merican. 

what   concerns   me   first   and    foremost 


in 

pp. 

th.i- 

And - 

1.S  'A-.f  vieilare  of  the  American  pet  pie — the 
we::  irf  of  this  constitutional  repuollc  as  a 
crt.i:   beucon  for  the  world. 

D  *:.  thrcufh  the  years.  I  h.ive  sub- 
mitted over  one-half  dozen  majo  su:?ges- 
ticr..s  by  which  I  felt  that  bipartlsa.i  foreign 
pol;ry  could  be  made  genuine  and  -nduririg. 
I  sh'iuld  like  to  review  a  few  of  these  sug- 
gestions now  Why?  Because  I  tl  Ink  that 
the^-  may  hold  some  meaning  for  us  today. 
I  d^ni  t  submit  them  to  Imply  tha'  these  sug- 
eesticiiis  were  indispensable,  but  rather  I 
hun  b'.v  mentijn  them  by  way  of  nvlew  and 
baci'i.-round  so  that  you.  my  listeners,  can 
interpret  for  yourselves  the  value  of  what 
I  am  saying  today. 

MT  PRE-PEARL  HARBOB  SUGGEST  :ON 

First  of  all,  let  us  return  to  the  days  be- 
for  the  Second  World  War.  In  February  and 
March  1941.  I  was  very  much  concerned 
about  the  gathering  of  the  war  clouds  In  the 
Far  East  And  so  I  Introduced  a  -esolutlon 
r  nd  made  speeches  in  the  Senate  urging  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  report  to  tae  Senate 
iU  pxecutlve  session  on  the  danger  In  Asia. 
I  asked  in  Senate  speeches  what  'he  condl- 
tioi.  of  our  fleet  air  arm  In  the  Philippines 
was  I  asked  whether  our  fleet  might  be 
ciiUk'ht  the  same  way  the  Russian  fleet  was 
cau^'ht  In  1905  Ht  Port  Arthur  when  the 
Japanese  struck  In  a  surprise  a -tack  and 
wen  that  war  with  practically  one  blow 
Un'ortunately.  ray  request  10  months  Ijefore 
Pear  Harbor  for  such  a  report  from  the 
.Secretary  of  State  went  unheed 'd.  Then 
c  nie  December  7,  1941,  and  war.  , 

WF..\    or    rOREICN    BELATIONB    ADVISOR  T    COUNCIL 

2  After  this  terrible  blow  at  Pei  rl  Harbor, 
I  Lirvred  the  Secretary  of  State  am  the  Sen- 
8 re  Democratic  majority  to  arraage  for  a 
foreisfn  relations  advisory  council  'o  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Rel.itiuns  Committee  to  consult  an  a  con- 
tinuing basis  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
Mv  proposal  which  was  made  originally  on 
September  17.  1942.  was  very  widely  backed. 
Even  some  of  the  most  strongly  Democratic 
papers  In  the  Nation  stated  that  through 
such  an  advisory  council,  the  Ser  ate  would 
In  e*Iect  be  genuinely  giving  Its  i  dvlce  and 
consent  to  the  President  In  the  formation 
of  foreign  policy. 

But  what  happened  to  the  idea  of  the 
foreign  relations  advisory  coimcl  ?  Unfor- 
tunately, It  was  not  adopted,  "he  Secre- 
tary of  State  did  not  apparently  f'-el  that  he 
needed  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent. 

PBESmEKT    SHOITLO    UTTT   BCCT7IAI LT    WITH 
LBCISLATOBS 

3  We  turn  now  to  a  third  suggestion.  I 
h.ive  long  held  that  If  the  Pre»Uent  of  the 
United    States    were    to    conduc .    infcarmal 


consultations  with  majortty  and  minority 
Member*  of  the  Congreaa.  perhaps  jurt  by 
having  breakfast  with  them  occaatooally. 
that  would  help  to  oament  tha  ties  between 
tbe  leglslatlfs  and  eaeeuttre  branchaa. 
When  Harry  Truman  was  a  Senator  of  tha 
United  States,  I  once  spoke  to  him  about 
that  Idea  and  he  enthuslastlcaUy  endorsed 
It.  This  happened,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
shortly  before  tha  turn  of  events  brought 
him  to  the  ofltoe  of  the  Presidency.  Un- 
fortunstely.  since  then,  the  Idea  has  only 
sporadically  t>een  carried  out. 

4.  A  fourth  suggestion  which  I  have  made 
was  for  the  organlaatlon  of  geographic-re- 
gional subcommittees  on  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  That  proposal 
which  has  now  been  adopted  will  help  en- 
able Senators  to  become  expert  In  particu- 
lar comers  of  the  world  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  become  expert  on  the  whole  globe — 
which  Is  obviously  Impossible. 

5  A  fifth  suggestion  which  has  now  also 
been  adopted  to  for  consultation  between 
visiting  United  Stetes  Ambassadors  and 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  State  Department 
for  Its  fine  acceptance  of  this  particular  sug- 
gestion.    In   a  preTloua  commtmicatlon  to 
the  Department,  I  had  expressed  my  mterest 
In  discussing  the  Greek  sltuatlan,  for  ex- 
ample, with  our  able  Ambassador  at  Athens, 
the  Honorable  John  Peurifoy.    I  mentioned, 
too,  the  fact  that  if  our  Ambassador  to  Iran, 
Henry  Grady,  were  to   visit  Washington,  I 
would  very  much  want  to  chat  with  him 
about  the  petroleum  crisis.    Then,  I  men- 
tioned the  situation  In  the  Philippines  where 
America  fortunately  posaeeses  a  very  com- 
petent United  States  Ambassador  in  the  per- 
son   of    the    Honorable    Myron    M.    Cowen. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  tha  Philippine 
Government  and  pec^ile  and  with  our  Am- 
bassador's  splendid  suggestions,  there   has 
been    a    trentendous    improvement    In    the 
flnancial  condition  of  that  Government,  and 
an   Improvement,   most   important.   In   the 
welfare  of  our  good  friends  and  allies,  the 
Philippine  pec^e  themselves. 

I  felt  that  I  wanted  to  know  more  alxnit 
this  outstanding  Ciplomatic  Job  that  has 
been  done  In  Manila,  so  that  we  could  benefit 
from  the  lessons  of  our  Embaasy's  experi- 
ence there,  and  thus  be  able  to  apply  these 
lessons  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  reviewed  some 
c'  the  suggestions  which  I.  for  one,  hawe 
made  down  through  the  yeaxa.  I  think  that 
you  may  agree  with  me  that  they  were  con- 
structive proposals  which  were  submitted 
only  with  the  thought  of  hoping  the  Amol- 
can  people. 

Now,  wtiere  do  we  go  from  hoe  In  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy? 


KO   MOBZ 

First  of  all.  as  I  see  it.  the  most  Important 
step  to  bolster  such  bipartisanship  to  for  tha 
State  Department  to  fulfill  the  creed  of  a 
great  Democratic  President.  Woodrow  WU- 
son;  namely  "open  covenants  openly  arrived 
at."  There  m\i»t  never  again  be  a  Yalta  type 
of  secret  agreement  in  which  the  American 
people  and  the  ptapim  at  the  world  were 
denied  crudal  knowledge  as  to  important  de- 
cisions which  were  reached  and  impoortant 
commitments  made. 

iMiiammiHi  nf  acBnuLxm  anxa 

A  second  propoaal  that  I  make  tta  restara> 
tlon  of  bipartisan  foreign  poUey  would  be  a 
better  program  for  aehadullng  legMattan. 
Far  too  often,  we  on  tl»  Foreign  Belathma 
Committee  are  aoddenly  conlKmtad  by  a 
gigantic  naw  Mil  which  ttie  admtntotratton 
to  hastily  oCartag.  Than,  the  admlntottrmtlaa 
says  in  street  to  us:  -HUrry,  hurry,  paaa  thto 
bill  within  a  few  weeks.  Unlaas  you  do  so, 
dire  harm  will  result.'* 


Wow,  that  aort  of  phony  speed-up  Juat 
doesnt  go.  I  doot.  of  eourae,  feal  that  tha 
Congreas  rijould  delay  unnetnsaarlly.  But 
we  in  the  Ooi^reee  are  deli^e43  by  over  10,000 
bllto,  and  we  refuse  to  be  <llcuted  to  by 
receiving  "eleventh  hour"  notices  of  actions 
that  mtMt  be  taken  now  or  nifver.  We  want 
to  know  as  far  as  possible  tn  advance  on 
major  legislation  requiring  orxr  action.  We 
want  to  schedule  our  progran  carefully,  so 
that  we  wont  end  up  in  an  Impossible  log 
Jam  or  In  ill-thought-ow;,  last-minute 
acticms. 

BXLPlilG   TO   rOBMULAnc  POUCT 

3.  How.  friends,  when  you  get  down  to 
basic  essentials,  the  foremott  factor  in  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  to  ttmt  members  of 
the  RepubUcan  minority  ah  all  be  oordiaiiy 
invited  In  connection  with  the  Democratic 
majt^tv.  to  actually  assist  In  the  stage-by- 
stage  formulation  of  major  poUtlcal  deci- 
sions in  the  field  of  international  relations. 

That  does  not  mean  that  legislaUws  would 
or  should  preempt  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch— The  Executive  right  to 
spearhead  and  execute  foreign  poUcy.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  we  legislators 
wotild  consult  with  and  advise  the  executive 
branch  in  Ita  basic  decislow.  This  has  been 
done  In  many  instances  In  the  fcffmulstlon 
of  our  European  policy,  but  it  has  not  been 
done,  and  it  to  not  now  being  done  in  the 
formulation  of  Asiatic  policy. 

COWStrtTATIOM  SHOm4)  WOT  Bll  VSKD  AS  A  MASK. 

By  consultation,  I  dont  mean  calling  in 
Senators  and  asking  them  to  sign  a  blank 
check  after  30  minutes  review  or  even  after 
many  days  review.  Neither  do  I  mean  that 
the  appearance  of  consultation  should  be 
used  as  a  mask,  as  a  cover-  ap  over  blunders 
which  have  already  been  made.  Bipartisan 
foreign  policy  should  not  b'come  a  disguise, 
an  alibi,  for  errors  already  committed  uni- 
laterally. 

Republican  Senators,  vhen  treated  as 
members  of  the  team.  are.  1  am  sure,  wUllng 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  load  of  reaponsi- 
bllity.  But  we  are  not  wlUing  and  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  underwrite  anything  to 
which  we  have  not  prevkwsly  been  a  party, 
Insofar  as  our  ad  vice  to  concerned. 
nouPT  mranCATtoti  on   :«Ajoa  pxaaowitBi 

GBANSBS 

4.  Another  basic  eaaentiai  to  that  when  tm- 
pcMtant  personnel  nominations  are  to  be 
sent  up,  that  members  of  :he  Foreign  Bela- 
tions  Committee  be  notiflel  promptly.  Fre- 
quently, members  of  otir  committee  are  the 
very  last  to  be  informed  a'  Important  Stata 
Department  poaonnel  chf.nge8. 

Here  again  I  do  not  mea:i  to  infer  that  wa 
want  to  preempt  the  right  of  the  President 
to    appoint    hto     personal     representatives 
throughout  the  world.    But  if  he  expects  us 
to  confirm  hto  nomlnatloni ,  we  should  be  ap- 
prised of  them  at  an  early  data  and  given  an 
adequate  opporttmlty  to  laull  them  over  if 
a  major  policy  or  field  to  Involved, 
laoociaazm  koit  laeAnutaa  o»  rA«rr  lam. 
5.  Another  procedure  ftr  hlpartlaan  for- 
eign pdUcy  to  a  recognition  by  both  parttaa 
that  there  to  a  trememtous  amount  <tf  good 
In  both  the  indlvWuato  ami  In  tha  prtnelplaa 
at  the  oppoatte  party.    I  sm  not  a  Bepnbll- 
can  who  thinks  that  awy  Demoerat  to  m 
tha  wrong  or  that  every  Eamoeratte  auggea- 
UontowTOig.   Onthacontrary,  lam^ad  to 
todg*  tndlvkluato  and  parties  on  tbalr  martt. 
On  tha  other  hand.  I  tlitek  that  you  wlU 
i^raa  with  ma  that  I  havii  a  right  to  capaet 
tha  Daaocntle  majority  to  faal  Uw 
way  abook  BapobUeaoa. 

ft.  Mast.  X  urge  aiy  Deaioeratte 
to  draw  on  BepobUeaa  panooiMi  to  h^ 
staff  kay  poamopa  whera  lAieIr  qualWeatVwi 
jtwtuy.  I  think  that  tha  uae  of  RapnbUean 
jQha  Foater  DoUaa  and  John  &  Ooopar  to  aii> 
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couraglng.  but  that  aaany 
akmg  thto  Use  arc  atfvtoabla. 

On  the  other  band.  I  urge  my  Bapubllean 
coUeaguaa  to  give  vtaoleheartad  support  to 
tboee  Democrata — thoae  Amarteans— who  are 
dcdng  azid  have  bean  doteg  a  good  Job  for 
our  country.  I  have  mantlODed  aeveral  of 
our  Ambaasadcre — at  Athena  and  Mmlla,  for 
ex^mple^who  I  think  have  baen  perfonnlag 
<;ery  well  indeed.  I  for  one  am  dellgtited  to 
give  praise  where  it  to  due.  I  know  that  la 
the  two  instances  I  have  Jt»t  dted.  my  views 
are  shared  by  my  Republican  coUeaguee  and 
by  the  Danocratlc  majority  aa  wall. 
coMCLoaioir 

WeU.  tricnda,  that  about  winds  things  up. 

I  have  submitted  thcae  sxiggeations  with 
no  ulterior  motiv?  in  mind,  with  no  thought 
but  the  raeommandatign  of  actlona  which  I 
for  one  feel  would  be  helpful  for  America 
as  a  whole.  If  you.  my  friends,  in  the  radio 
audience,  bdleve  in  these  acttons,  I  urge  you 
to  contact  your  leglsUtor  and  ask  him  to  givs 
his  aid  toward  the  fulfillment  of  these  bi- 
partisan prUudidas  and  these  soggaatlona. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attantlon,  Thank 
you.  WON.  for  your  cooperation,  and  good 
luck  to  you  all. 


Fnt  SUpac^  of  Fm4  Gnks  te  Iwia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


IN  TBK  aCNATB  OT  TBE  UMllW)  8TA1VB 

Monday.  June  IS.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  iaat 
week  Madam  Pandli.  lodian  Ambasaador 
to  tlie  United  States,  portictpated  In  % 
ceremony  In  Phlladelpliia  vhldi  ilgxial- 
ized  the  departure  of  tba  first  ihipra«Dt 
of  food  grains  to  India  under  ttie  aid 
program  reeently  approved  toy  Congran. 
On  that  oeeaskm.  Madam  Pandit  madu 
some  brief  remarks  whlA  are  so  heart- 
felt that  they  deserve  note  by  us  all.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the  remarks 
made  by  her  be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix 
of  tbe  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objeetioo.  the  remarks 
vere  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rn>- 
o«B,  as  f(dk)W8: 


BT  TBB  Aiwiaainna  or 
IKIKA,  M*'***^  VUATA  TiAKimin  PAJ»n, 
Jtnn  10,  I0SI,  AT  OltAaB  Ponn  Lajrano.  Pa. 
Mr.  Btoaall  and  frlanda.  ailae  to  the  moat 
dlflcult  taak  of  tha  day  Involving,  aa  It 
an  ezpreaaUm  of  gratltuda  for  tba  gam 
gesture  of  my  adf^tad  ooontry  to  tba  country 
of  my  birth. 

Thto  gcature  to  tn  keeping  with 
tradition.  All  thtougb  tba  "'" 
when  India's  &«ad  waa  grovtng 
I  never  doubted  that  balp  would  ulttaaataaly 
be  given  fully  and  fkwaly.  aa4  no«  In  aattol- 
patlon  of  tha  anlval  of  thto  grain  tba  ratiaa 
m  mdU  to  being  ralacd  to  tha  original  twatva 
ouncaa.  But  thto  grain  win  do  bm  "^  - 
give  suatenaiiea  to  tindemoarfabcd 
It  win  alao  hearten  aiar^y  splrlta 
strengthen  a  hood  of  Crlandablp  which  to 
laacinnal  tor  us  and  for  yon.  20r  tafattiar  wa 
ean  build  a  graat  wan  of  d— iocraey  wbkii 
xko  hoaOle  atomanta  can  daatniy. 

May  I  (tftor  my  ttoaaka  to  an  of  tlwiM  ^o 
ha-n  workad  to  Bake  tlito  day  poaafblaf  lb 
co^frtendilnC^Jllftl^a  to  tbe  wnloos  Oof- 
emmcnt  departaMBtc,  to  warabmiaaa 
ahipplag  eoDoama,  to  tba  eapfeabi  and 
of  thto  altfp  and.  Mat  bat  not  toaat.  to 
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C30  UnlOB  which  hM  mMto  poHtblt  Um  IomI- 
11^  of  'thlB  fr«la  la  sptt*  of  Um  pntidinf 

To  tht  UKNWUkda  of  men  and  woiiMia  In 
Um  Untied  StMXm  who  h«T«  IdenUAed  them- 
■elT«*  wltih  Ukdta'a  zM«d  and  who  hav«  denied 
th«iBwIv«i  tn  order  to  help  us.  what  can  I 
aay  hut  a  wry  h»unb»«  "thank  3rou"  and 
mmxxn  them  that  an  act  of  ftlendahip  can 
never  be  forgottea. 


IfTi 


IMIbWay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  L  mmOT 

or  aOITTH  MUKOtA 

Df  THS  8BIATB  OT  THE  UKITKD  STFATES 
Monday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  MDNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luumlmoai  eonaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appeodtz  of  the  Racoeo  an  editorial 
entitled  "M  Tniman  Had  His  Way."  pub- 
lished In  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 
and  reprinted  in  the  Southern  Weekly. 

Tbne  betzw  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  inlnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

fip  TuncAif  HiLB  Bb  Wat 

In  a  recent  address  In  this  city  Senator 
CLToa  HOKT,  of  Itarth  Carolina,  one  of  the 
outBtaadlnc  men  tn  the  Senate,  stated  that 
the  lawmakinf  body  is  compoaed.  :ji  the 
■atn  at  honest,  intelligent,  courageous  men 
wlko  ai«  patting  forth  the  beat  that  Is  within 
them  to  gt^  this  Nation  a  first-class  govern- 


supervUton     of     the     Waahlngton     di>-gi^>(l 
bureaucracy — soclalbBed  education. 

If  Truman  bad  his  way.  housin>j  and  home- 
buUdlng  today  would  b*  a  complete  Oovoni- 
ment  monopoly,  with  subsldle*  for  scKhilUfd 
housing. 

II  Truman  had  his  way.  there  would  have 
been  no  In^-eatlgatlon  of  communism  In  the 
State  Department  and  other  Federal  agencies 
His  red-herring  statement  of  Aupii.<t  1948 
would  have  ended  the  .Mtter  Hiss,  ca.s»' 

U  Truman  had  his  way,  total  Fedrrvi 
Bpendln^;  since  1946  would  have  been  ab<"ji 
•75.000.000.000  more  than  It  has  been  to  daro 
That  Is  the  accumulative  cost  of  all  the  n.-*- 
programs  proposed,  but  turned  rt^wn  bv 
Congress. 

These  are  the  things  Congress  s;\vpd  xi."* 
from  during  the  last  5  years  Had  It  not  been 
for  the  defenders  of  constitutional  kiovern- 
ment  in  the  House  and  Senate  Truman  would 
have  had  his  way  In  all  these  thlut-s  He 
urged  each  of  these  progranis  at  le.i.si  once. 
some  several  times.  In  other  cases  he  vetoed 
acts  of  Congress,  which  promptly  were  e:.- 
acted  over  his  veto.  How  much  we  owe 
Congress. 

In  one  major  decision  Pr?«;ldent  Trum.in 
had  his  secret  way — without  consultlni^  Con- 
gress. He.  by  his  own  deci.=;lon.  plunijed  uur 
boys  into  war  with  the  Mongolian  hordes  in 
Korea.  He  now  seeks  blanket  authority  'o 
send  American  boys  to  new  wars  the  world 
arotmd.  a'  will 

Today  only  Congress  stands  between  that 
program  and  the  American  people. 


TbrnX  la  true.  Congress  may  make  mis- 
takaa.  bat  tbey  are  mostly  honest  mlatakei. 
•ad  joat  today  they  are  engaged  in  a  des- 
pwati  •truggla  to  prevent  the  President  cf 
tiM  Uttlted  8tatea  from  estrbllatilng  a 
dietatanhlp. 

Look  wlMt  vcnld  happen  If  the  plsns  and 
poOclaa  of  tb*  administration  had  been  put 
Into  ■fleet  in  r«c«nt  yean. 

If  Tna^ui  bad  his  way.  every  farm  in 
Ancrfca  today  would  be  under  the  qiiotas 
^imI  aUocattona  at  the  Brannan  plan — social- 
feMd  iftlealtare. 

If  Trmnma  bad  his  way.  there  would  be 
BO  ]*Mtanl  lrftflaTV~T  on  the  books  today 
to  limptteMt  OoeBmtaitet  spies,  traitors,  and 
•aboteiBS  In  tbs  Oorerament  departments. 

U  TtnaHUi  bad  bis  way.  Bed  China  today 
woBltf  b*  a  okembsr  of  the  United  Nations. 
to  itito  wttb  KiMBia  and  ter  Iron-eurtain 
prtaxMR  ea  crery  ballot  against  world  peace. 

If  'P— uun  bad  bis  way,  u:>der  the  Oov- 
■t  nargmnlastlan  scheme  last  year,  the 
■tiry  would  be  saddled  today  with  a  eab- 
tpagtmmut  at  bsalth  and  w^aie  under 
tbaX    grsat  Bafsdleal   genius.   Lswycr  Oscar 
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^^Kiupd   until  A  recommendation   li  made  by 
the  Prototype  Aircraft  Advisory  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  above  the  Depirtment  of 
Defense  recommends  that  H.  R.  3914,  H.  R. 
1277.  lUKl  H  R  4006  not  be  favurably  con- 
sldert^d  at  this  time. 

The  Department  of  Defense  It  unable  to 
estim.»te  the  fiscal  effects  of  11.  R.  3914, 
H   R    1277   and  H   R   4006. 

This  report  has  been  coordlni  ted  among 
the  departments  and  boards  of  he  Depart- 
ment jf  Defense  In  accordance  w  th  the  pro- 
ifdnes  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ftMi'.e 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  fdvlses  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  suDmisslon  of 
thi.s  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  McCone, 
Acting  Secretary  o/  the  Ait  Force. 


bad   bis   way,   all   America's 
fts  te  ^oadc  energy  would  bave  been 

fmty  with  oar  allies. 
l>miMui  bad  bis  vay.  ertty  natkn  In  the 
d  woaM  bav*  dlreet  eall  on  tbe  United 
for  teghnlwit  assUtance  and 
d»v«lapiB«nt  kMUM.  under  his  point 

ted  bis  way.  tbsr*  wnUd  be 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXvs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2').  1951 
Mr.  BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  our  coun- 
try to  stay  out  in  front  in  aviation. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  following  letter  relative  to  lecisla- 
tion  for  development  of  prototype 
aircraft : 

DEPAXTicEirr  of  thi  Ais  Force. 
OmCE  or  THE  Undek  Sfcretarv 

Washrngton.  June  16.  IJ51. 
Hon.  BoBxar  Cbossex. 

Chairmari.    Committee    on    Intvs'.titc 
and  Fore^gn  CommcTce. 
House  c/  Repres<:ntatiies. 
TtKAM  Ma.   Chadiman:    I   refer   to   yt^ur   re- 
quest  for   the   views   of   the    Department    of 
Defense  In  respect  to  H.  R.  1277.  H    R    3914 
and  H.  R.  4006,  similar  blUs.  regarding   the 
development  of  prototype  aircraft.    The  Sec- 
retary   at    Defense    has    delegated    to    this 
Department  the  responsibility  for  expressing 
the  views  of  the  Dcpartmrnt  of  Defense 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  Is  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  prototype  aircraft. 

The  Prototype  Aircraft  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, established  under  tbc  provisions  ot 
Public  Law  867  (81st  Cong.),  now  has  the 
subject  matter  of  these  bills  under  active 
consideration.  This  Committee  is  composed 
of  top-level  repreaentatives  from  the  Civil 
Acnmautlcs  Association,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tic* Board,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
lor  Aeronautics,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
f«T*ef.  tocsther  with  representatives  from  the 
avlaUoa  manufacturing  industries.  In  the 
^fpl«wwi  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  cou- 
ddsratlon  by  the  Congress  of  legislation  rela- 
Uf  to  prototype  aircraft  should   be   post- 


From  Hero  to  What? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE 'JTATl VES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Era: 

From  Hiao  to  What  ? 
The  MacArthur  binge  Is  ovi  r.  Original 
e.tcitement  and  curiosity  of  the  American 
public  over  the  return  of  the  diamatic  war- 
time hero  has  been  satiated  a  ad  the  flve- 
.star  general  has  been  proved  to  be  far  from 
perfect  in  his  Judgment  on  bjth  political 
and  military  affairs. 

Ni  w-  that  the  glamor  has  disappeared, 
MacArthur  is  resorting  to  pit  in,  ordinary 
gutter  politics  by  singing  the  ancient  Re- 
publican theme  song  that  .he  country 
Is  drifting  to  socialism.  This  vas  his  mes- 
sage to  the  small  crowds  of  Texans  who 
turned  out  to  hear  him  during  tne  past  week. 
The  lack  Of  Interest  displayed  b^  his  listeners 
indicated  that  they  were  fed  up  with  the 
s.ime  old  tripe  coming  from  an(  rher  mouth- 
piece 

Iv  Houston.  Tex.,  a  crowd  cf  70.000  was 
anticipated  Instead,  only  20.aO  showed  up 
in  Rire  Institute  stadium.  In  Fort  Worth, 
his  audience  was  officially  estimated  at 
15  M') — his  smallest  of  the  Te  cas  tour.  In 
Dallas  the  Cotton  Bowl  which  held  76,000 
pevple  could  draw  only  27.500  And  if  we 
kn'W  newspaper  estimates,  we'd  say  all  of 
these  were  padded. 

Were  always  amused  by  Bt£  tements  like 
M.-^cArthur  s  concerning  the  di  mestlc  econ- 
omy. When  you  hear  them,  the  Nation's 
going  to  blazes — yet,  profits  an  higher  than 
ever!  more  than  60,000,000  pe  )ple  are  em- 
ployed, security  for  the  aged  s  better  and 
our  Rt.indard  of  living  Is  rlslnj  even  as  our 
economy    shifts   to   defense    pr  xluctlon. 

Frankly,  we  sometimes  woi.der  whether 
MacArthur  means  these  slurs  on  our  Gov- 
ernment or  whether  he  is  the  captive  tool 
of  reactionary  Interests  who  n  ay  even  pro- 
vide him  with  ghost  writers.  :ils  Texas  ex- 
cursion becomes  more  and  mere  confusing 
when  one  examlnea  phrases  Ilk;  this  one  he 
Issued  In  Houston: 

"Our  Nation  Is  young  and  virile  and  otir 
future  Is  still  before  ua.  Let  no  man  tell 
you  we  are  old  and  decadent  i.ud  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  national  collajse.  All  that 
I  have  seen  since  my  return  is  to  the  con- 
trary." 


If  It  U  to  tbc  "contrary,"  tben  tb*  gen- 
eral, with  an  bla  jrears  at  ezperlcnoe  betaind 
him,  should  know  better  than  to  beoooM 
the  willing  tool  of  b^  business  Interests  who 
c<Mnplaln  of  our  national  fate  even  wbUe 
they  are  waDowtng  in  tbe  fattest  profits  on 
record. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  gloroue  war  rec- 
ord of  MacArthur  t»  now  going  to  be  marred 
by  trite,  worn-out  speeches  that  sound  like 
something  Dewey  was  making  back  in  1©4«. 


The  Basic  Problea  of  CbeaiBc  lalaiioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASBiNcrroif 
D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEIESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1951 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
greater  problem  than  that  of  controlling 
inflation  faces  Congress  today.  In  order 
to  present  a  workable  and  effective  pro- 
gram. It  Is  imperative  that  we  under- 
stand the  basic  causes  of  inflation  and 
then  iiLstitute  a  program  designed  to 
stop  these  causes.  Otherwise.  Uie  Na- 
tion's economy  will  be  permanently  dis- 
rupted. 

The  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  for- 
mer OPA  head,  offers  a  program  for 
establishing  a  price,  reut,  and  wage  line. 
His  logical  proposals  are  the  result  of 
long  experience  in  this  field  and  should 
be  given  the  closest  attention  and  con- 
sideration during  this  week  when  the 
extension  and  strengthening  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  is  before  Congress 
for  action. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

(I'rom  the  New  York  Times  Magarine] 

Ths  Basic  Psoblbic  or  Cbkxino  Imflatiom — 
Trz  Fdeicxb  OPA  HxAo  Orrwu  a  Fbosbam 

FOB  SRTING  A  PBKX,  BSNT,  AHD  WaCB  UNS 

(By  Chester  Bowles) 

In  Washington  many  of  America's  most 
powerful  lobbies  are  calling  for  an  end  to  our 
stabilization  program  on  June  90.  Obviously 
these  groups  are  Just  as  wrong  to  day  as  In 
June  1946,  when  they  destroyed  OPA  and  set 
the  stage  for  the  dangerous  Inlbitlon  of  the 
last  5  years.  In  my  t^jinlon,  it  will  not  be 
enough  simply  to  defeat  these  lobbies  and 
continue  our  laresent  legislation  with  the 
programs  which  have  grown  out  of  it.  We 
must  go  further  and  strengthen  it  in  se-veral 
ways.  If  we  fail  to  do  so  we  are  headed  tor 
still  higher  prices,  and  eventtially  a  very  bad 
time. 

The  program  that  I  wish  to  pn^wae  is  nei- 
ther simple  nor  palatable.  Some  politicians 
may  even  call  It  Impossible.  But  before  we 
consider  the  specific  steps  which  I  believe 
are  essential  If  we  are  really  to  stop  Inflation, 
let  us  examine  the  extent  of  the  Inflation  so 
far— beginning  with  World  War  n  days,  when 
the  present  inflationary  pressures  started  to 
mount — and  the  outlook  for  the  months 
ahead. 

I.  BxikST  or  XNTLanOM 

The  first  price,  rent,  and  wage  controla 
were  set  up  ImmedUtely  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
in  the  winter  of  10*3.  By  June  IMS  tbesa 
controls  were  working  effectively.  Between 
the  start  of  that  mxmth  and  tbe  rad  of  Jan- 
uary 1946.  a  total  of  sa  months,  the  United 
States  oAclal  index,  which  measores  tbs  llv- 
lug  costs  of  tbe  average  American,  rose  only 
2V^  percent.    During  this  p«lod  of  Inteaae 


lnflall<mary  pi  assures  Um  prices  of  steel. 
aapptr,  <dl.  coal,  and  other  l^alc  coasmodltles 
essential  to  the  war  effort  scarcely  bodged. 
Prom  June  1M0.  foUowfat;  the  elimination 
of  OPA.  to  tbe  outbreak  of  tbe  Korean  war, 
a  year  ago,  the  official  cotit-of-ltving  index 
ahows  an  Increase  of  85  percent  Between 
Jxme  1950  and  Chrtstouw  ttM  index  rose  an- 
other 6  percent,  and  there  !xas  been  an  fiddl- 
tlonal  S-pereent  Increase  since  that  time  for 
a  total  of  44  percent. 

These  increases  have  doubled  tbe  price  of 
bread,  more  than  doubled  the  prlcm  of  meat, 
and  pushed  all  food  predicts,  most  apparel 
and  other  consumer  goodi  to  record  levels. 
Building  materials  also  luive  soared  to  the 
highest  ivlces  in  history.  Copper,  steel  and 
oU  are  far  above  tbe  leves  of  the  wartime 
period.  Local,  State,  and  Federal  taxpayers 
are  now  paying  from  80  pocent  to  90  percent 
more  than  in  1945  for  the  same  services.  In 
the  last  year  alone  inflation  has  Increased 
the  cost  of  our  rearmament  program  by  $10.- 
000,000,000.  which  is  mori!  than  the  entire 
cost  of  our  so-called  "spiindthrirt"  Federal 
Government  of  1939. 

The  millions  of  Am«ri:an  families  who 
have  traditionally  put  asldn  a  portion  of  their 
income  each  month  hare  seen  the  actual 
value  of  these  savings  dro{i  nearly  fiO  peromt 
tn  purchasing  power  In  this  five-year  p«-iod. 
The  millions  who  have  bought  Insurance 
have  seen  the  value  of  tlMlr  poUdes  head 
steadily  downward.  Sadowcd  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  imlversltlea  have  watched  help- 
lessly as  tbe  Inflation  haa  bitten  deeper  and 
deeper  into  tbe  value  of  their  capital  In- 
vestments. Those  foreign  nations  which 
earned  American  doUars  (luriag  tbe  var  in 
return  for  raw  materials  have  watched  the 
value  of  these  doUar  reserres  grow  gradually 
less.  The  Inflated  prices  of  Anaerlcan  goods 
abroad  have  added  additlooal  fuel  to  the  In- 
flation In  many  other  oooiitrles. 

In  the  meantime  wages  have  gone  up  and 
so  have  farm  Incomes.  P-oflts  In  many  In- 
dustries have  gome  out  of  sight.  But  in  any 
Inflationary  race  between  higher  prices  and 
higher  Incomes,  higher  prices  Invariably  win 
out,  and  thus  the  majority  of  tbe  people  end 
upon  the  losing  side.  Tlila  time  Is  no  ex- 
ception. Pot  tnstance,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  food  and  agzlcultural  products 
have  moved  abruptly  uiiward  since  1946. 
when  the  World  War  n  sUbUlaatton  program 
was  abandoned.  Thte  year  total  farm  Income 
will  probably  equal  or  strpaas  all  prevloo* 
reocMds.  But  the  cost  of  farm  equipment, 
fertUtaer,  barbed  wire,  'umber  and  farm 
wage*  has  risen  even  faster.  With  tbe  added 
rise  tn  living  cost  tbe  avwrage  farmer  le  now 
definlttiy  less  weU  off  tlian  In  1945. 

Factory  workers  are  am<tng  the  elite  of  our 
labor  force  In  terms  of  wages  and  bargaining 
power.  But  when  It  cobms  to  actual  pur- 
chasing power  even  the  jxjwerful  industrial 
unions  have  done  no  more  than  stay  even. 
Average  wage  increases  granted  construction 
workers,  wortars  In  retOl  trade.  Federal, 
State,  and  city  emjdoyees  and  office  workers 
have  failed  in  the  last  year,  by  various 
amounts,  to  keep  pace  wttti  the  9-percent  rise 
In  consumer  prices.  One-third  of  all  wage 
earners  have  received  no  Increase  since  the 
start  of  the  Korean  war.  Even  if  we  go  back 
to  the  start  of  the  postwiir  Inflation  to  l»4e 
and  compare  preeent  takis-bome  wages  with 
those  paid  at  that  time,  ic  terms  of  IMl  pur- 
chasing power,  tboe  is  no  shred  of  evidence 
that  labor  genially  1ms  profited  from  to- 

e^tlnti- 

Wben  we  look  at  corporation  proflta,  car- 
tato  facta  stand  out  spectacularly.  In  IS3S>. 
before  tbe  outbreak  of  World  War  H.  corpo- 
rate proflta  before  taxes  irare  96.500.000.000. 
and  after  tax«atS.OOOjOq0j(ao.  Inl044  at  tb« 
peak  of  the  war  affort.  tttsae  isroflU  rose  to 
ta4JO0j0OO.0O0  betors  taxes  and  $13,500,000,- 
000  after  taxaa.    CorpocatlaD  prt^ta  are  now 


rtmnti^  at  a  rate  la  aaeeas  of  •nj00O.O00,O0ff 
befcxe  tazee  and  $24,000,000,000  aftir  taws. 
Tbls  represents  a  eorporatftoa-proflto  tn- 
cmasB  of  ekise  tc  900  percent  stnee  tbe  peak 
war  period,  ettho'  before  or  after  taxas. 

Such  averages  can  be  mWesdlng.  Sane 
fanners  and  some  workers  have  received  in- 
creases to  tooome  which  mors  than  compen- 
sate for  higher  prtcea.  Some  corporatlona. 
particularly  In  retail  trade,  have  done  far 
less  well  than  tbe  general  profit  figures 
Indicate.  Btrt  regardless  of  bow  we  may 
weigh  these  averages  the  general  sHuatlon  Is 
clear.  Corporations  as  a  whole,  and  manu- 
facttirtng  in  partlctilar.  have  received  a 
growing  percentage  of  our  economic  wealth 
in  the  last  5  years,  and  Oils  trend  has  tn- 
creaaed  sharfdy  stoee  Korea.  At  tbe  earns 
time  a  majority  of  faimers  and  workers  have 
faced  a  drop  In  their  monthly  purchastog 
power.  Those  ■with  savings  accounu.  Insur- 
ance and  Qovemment  bonds  have  suffered 
additional  losses  ss  the  value  of  the  dollar 
has  dropped. 

ThU  uneven  economic  picture  has  resulted 
in  considerable  blttemeas  which  has  grown 
in  spite  of  tbe  determhMd  efforts  of  Measra. 
Krlc  J(Anston.  Mike  DtBalle,  and  their  hard- 
working staffs  to  control  prices  to  the  fsce  of 
many  Ivandlcape. 

n.  WHAT  LBB  AHXAO 

At  prasent  we  are  to  the  midst  of  a  breath- 
ing speU.  Tbe  «etlon  of  OF8  to  apt^ytng 
over-all  prtee  eootrols  to  January  slowed 
down  the  rate  at  iDcreaaa  to  ttie  cost  of  Uv- 
tng.  The  ron-back  to  beef  pcloes  was  iwoof 
that  the  admtaistratKm  bad  tbe  courage  to 
tackle  a  fcHrmldable  lobby.  Thm  general  praa- 
soie  on  price  eetttogs  has  been  r^teved  tam- 
porarUy  by  tbe  redne«on  to  toventartas  attd 
the  slowing  down  of  sear*  buytng. 

Bowever.  $7«j000.000.000  will  be  qwnt  by 
crar  Federal  Oovenunwat  to  tbe  flaeal  year 
starting  June  80.  largely  on  mflltary  prepar- 
edness. This  stiqertog  simi  totals  nearly  iS 
poiesnt  of  oar  groas  nsttooal  product.  It  Is 
twtoe  our  entire  PedanJ  budget  of  104T.  This 
extra  Oovemment  spending,  wbidi  will  begin 
to  reach  Its  paak  to  Vm  eariy  f  aU.  wffl  be 
piled  <mto  an  •oonoaiy  alxeady  operating  at 
fun  blast.  Today  ws  bava  none  of  tbe  tiat^ 
to  ttnemployed  wortcers,  tmtiaed  manufactur- 
ing facUltlea.  farm  laada.  and  surplus  ma- 
terials which  were  available  to  us  before  Bsail 
Harbor.  _^ 

In  the  face  <rf  this  pressure,  seven  or  dgbt 
million  rented  bomas.  many  of  Oiem  to  con- 
gested industrial  areas,  are  without  anyrent- 
oontrcd  protection.  Many  key  agrtcultwral 
products  are  stm  below  parity  (the  tbaonti- 
cal  level  at  which  f  armar**  income  on  qpeOfle 
produeti  la  to  reasonable  balance  witb  tbdr 
costs) .  Sinee  by  law  no  pites  eeUing  otn  ba 
set  below  parity,  tbla  wHl  eventually  mean 
sharp  toere&ses  to  tbe  farm  prices  of  many 
fresh  fruits.  vegetaUes.  wheat,  and  aalmal 
feeds,  and  to  the  retail  priess  of  bread,  paift, 
eggs,  chiaoens,  and  d^ry  prodoets.  m  ttoa 
meantime  wages  era  being  tied  to  a  coat  aC 
living  vrblch  Is  almost  eavtato  to  tneraaaa. 
TbU  is  slmpto  Juatlea  to  the  present  infla- 
tionary situation,  ami  larfs  proiBts  will  allow 
for  tbe  abaorptlcm  of  wage  Inercasss  te  moat 
todustrtes.  But  there  are  other  tndtastrtat 
where  higher  wages,  sooner  or  Urter.  muat  re- 
milt  to  higher  prices. 

Thus  we  eee  a  potentially  daugeruns  to- 
crease  to  our  {wesent  toflatton  added  on  top 
of  an  inflation  wbicb  bas  already  tsetsd  the 
patience  and  the  bankndls  of  many  tens  of 
nJIllons  of  eoi»aaMra.  buriiM«aneB.  and 
woken  and  farmera.  Tlite  situation  can  be 
met  suoeeitfuUy  only  through  a  prognaa  that 
measures  up  to  the  barsb  •oafiomlc  and  po- 
mieal  realities  wh'kth  eoBtront  ws. 


m.   WBAX 

TlM  moat  trnportant  _      _ 

from  our  fight  agaliiBt  imilattnti  doitag  WocM 
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WW  n  l»  that  ••  c*nnot  tuccewfuUy  admln- 
tetar  (rMDl&C  tofl»Uon.  Tbew  U  On«  w»r. 
and  (Nvly  on*  w»y.  that  Inflailoe  can  be  heW 
tn  ebcdfc.  and  that  to  hy  wUbUatilng  a  flrm 
avaraga  prtca.  rant,  and  wa««  Una.  and  then 

rxocmOiam  to  »»oW  ""'  ^*°*  '^"^  "^*  "*™*** 
flnmwaa.  ThU  doaa  net  mean  thai  no  prlca. 
rent  or  wage  Increase*  erar  can  be  granted. 
But'l:  does  maan  thi^i  the  average*  must 
resuUi  ateady. 

Tb<  aecocd  leaacn  li  that  such  a  line  can- 
not b  •  astabUshad  and  held  without  the  un- 
drrsu.ndlng  nipport  of  the  three  major  eco- 
noml  -  groupa— businessmen,  tarmers.  and 
Utor '  U  any  ona  of  these  thr^  groups  feela 
that  .t  haa  been  unfairly  Ueated  the  result- 
ing p-eaauraa  wUl  soon  get  out  of  hand. 

A  balanca  of  thla  kind  was  established 
'urliig  World  War  U.  Far  from  slowing  down 
prod  jction,  this  wartime  stabUlaatlon  pro- 
graii  .  by  assuring  stable  ooets  for  raw  mate- 
rtaia,  Induatrlal  parts,  consumer  koo<1*-  f*-**^' 
rent!  and  apparel,  was  instrumental  In  push- 
ing production.  In  actual  units  and  not  in- 
Oated  doUara.  to  heights  which  even  In  1951 
have  not  yet  l>een  equaled. 

The  praaent  balance  between  our  three 
major  tconomlc  groupa  U  not  a  sound  bal- 
ance. Farmen.  under  the  Parity  Act.  are 
looltiii«  forward  to  higher  prices.  In  the 
prcacTit  BltuaUon  these  higher  prices  must 
inevitably  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  The 
wage-atabiUzatton  program  accepts  this  fact 
and  a<saur«B  labor  that  higher  wages  will  be 
allowed  to  uwnpensate  for  whatever  In- 
crcosaa  oocur  In  the  cost  of  living. 

The  rasulUng  high  prices  will  lead  by  law 
to  atUl  higher  parity  figures  for  farm  prod- 
xicU  For  tha  present,  buslneawnen  will  b« 
expected  to  abacrb  higher  wagea  from  the 
tremendous  profits  which  they  have  been 
rolling  up.  But  gradually  these  profit  cush- 
looa  wlU  disappear  and  the  continuing  cycle 
wm  eventually  create  the  need  for  additional 
manufacturing  price  Inoeaaes. 

Those  who  claim  that  this  dangerous  slt- 
uatlDu  can  be  mat  simply  by  further  Increas- 
tnrtaxM  and  tightening  credit  controls  are 
not  tadiw  up  to  the  facta  of  life.  If  Con- 
Kieaa  ooiOd  be  Induced  to  authca-lM  sutB- 
dcntly  b^h  taxes  we  could,  of  course,  soak 
up  all  tte  cxoeaa  personal  and  business  In- 
come tliat  U  n>w  being  created  by  the  de- 
fense pngram.  By  dra^cally  modifying  the 
pahUc's  ahOlty  to  buy  goods,  we  could  re- 
UeveTaad  even  eliminate  the  pressure  on 

prtoM. 

Bui  a  tax  program  Spartan  enough  to 
aettteT*  tbasa  objectives  woiild  multiply  many 
timet  ovar  tha  hlttenieas  that  haa  already  de- 
Taloptd  It  wottld  discriminate  harshly 
«j«t««t  tbe  lower-  and  middle-income  groups 
vbQM  pTir'hn**''g  power  in  most  cases  has 
it'rf  dr  Ibaan  sharply  reduced  by  Inflation.  In 
tb«  mMkaUOM  the  living  standards  of  upper 
^Tw.«T—  BOttpa  with  fubctantlal  caah  reserve 
•sd  no  BMd  for  credit,  would  scarcely  be 
•llaetad  at  alL 

T««M««>  oan  only  be  stopped  by  breaking 
tha  netoOB  cycla  of  rising  larm  prices,  rising 
farm  coata.  rl^ng  ooat  of  UvUxg.  and  rising 
wac*i>  What  w  must  do  la  to  accept  the 
parity  prlDCti^  with  all  lu  tmpntections. 
and  then  bolkt  a  practical  program  which 
will  aasure  a  stable  coat  of  Uving  through 
direct  eaatnda. 

A  pKOcram  that  meeta  theae  objectives 
moat  XMMaaarlly  be  a  tough  prccram.  I  be- 
Itefw  thai  It  wUl  take  no  leaa  than  the 
toUowtng  aarlaa  ot  profxaala  to  reach  the  ob- 
jactlTM  which  I  have  sUtad  above. 

1.  Wa  mt^  eoBvlnoa  ths  working  people 
at  *hf«  eountry,  tt»y»"^»"f  our  farmers,  that 
the  coat  of  ttvlsg  will  henceforth  be  held 
finely  St  the  loveat  poaalble  ietels.  Because 
at  the  tneacBdoaa  oomptaxlty  off  our  eco- 
Bocnlc  ^atem.  I  believe  that  It  la  not  prac- 
tical to  atatOlra  prlcea  at  any  tovels  lower 
>  at  thoae  ta  sCeet  on  January 
thla  will  require  a 
.  IB.  many  ^aaeat  prioaa. 
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The  recently  announced  roJ-baclc  m  beef 
which  win  be'flnaUy  cimpletcd  In  Oct.b.r. 
will  give  us  a  1  percent  cut  In  avernge  I^hI 
prices.  An  addltlondl  2  percent  couid  no 
achieved  with  the  .same  kind  of  cvnsMmt^T 
subsidies  which  we  used  so  .succe<afully  dur- 
ing World  W;ir  II,  iippUed  lo  a  le*  H  y 
products,  such   aa  cofle?. 

This  subsidy  rol'.-bacK  proiiram  would  c  st 
m  the  nelghborhot)d  of  t60C  CMlO.OOO  annually. 
But  we  must  also  fucc  the  fact  that  mair.  key 
food  products,  inciudni.;  cvrn.  which  Ls  >  ur 
principal  livestock  feed,  are  siiU  below  p.irry 
and  sooner  or  later  this  wiU  ntc.iii  huher 
prices  at  the  farm.  If  W8  are  determined  to 
hold  a  strict  ccst-of-Uvln??  line,  any  increases 
in  f-vrm  prices  must  be  met  bs  adiiti-.n.U 
subsidies  Or.lv  in  this  way  can  we  avovd 
a  further  increase  in  retail  t.>od  prices  Tne 
eventual  cost  of  this  en'lre  ,ub.sidy  progr;tm, 
Includin:;  roll-bacKs.  woiild  V.tal  someU^lag 
like   S1.6C0  0O0C00 

Such  rcnsumer  sub.-idies  would  come  from 
gener.  '  'ax  revenue.  But  :n  the  long  nm 
thev  \  culd  save  the  taxpayers  money  By 
subsidmng  the  increased  c^jt  of  some  focd 
produ.--5.  at  the  farm  we  v-  ulri  avoid  the 
reed  f  r  -urh  greater  InTpafes-  :r.  : ^':>d  prices 
at  retail.  With  our  rnst  of  Uvln,^  held  in 
line  througn  subsidies,  we  cvjld  avo'.d  in- 
creased wa^es  which  other-.vtse  wil!  i!icre:i.  e 
the  cost  of  our  defen.^e  pr.  sram  by  msmv  ad- 
ditional billions  of  doniir> 

In  addition.  rtoUa'  a:'.d  cent.s  ci-ili  .?3 
should  be  put  into  effect  'A-herever  p.  .>.'^!h,e. 
on  food  and  other  items  which  are  i:v,p!  r-  .i.t 
to  the  coet  of  llvine  In  the  proce--  ^i  .-  t- 
ting  these  dollar  and  cents  ceiUnas  it  ^ould 
be  possible  to  lower  the  prices 


me  mar.u- 


factured  products  which  are  now  badlv  nwt 

of  line. 

Legislation  should  also  pruvide  for  mainte- 
nance of  quality  standards  on  ap'parei  ,.".d 
con.sumer  durables  and  to  euaran'ee  th.it 
manufacturers  will  continue  to  produce  low- 
priced  and  medium-priced  merchandise  in 
the  normal  proportion.s.  ilXirlnc  ftie  v.ht 
many  consumers  were  forced  to  buy  luither 
quality  products  that  they  could  not  r^'ally 

afford.) 

Unless  the  present  crisis  develops  Into  t  i.il 
war.  or  we  run  into  serious  crop  failurt-.s. 
the  rationing  of  goodi  to  consumers  will  not 
be  necessary. 

2.  Rent  control  should  be  reestablished  on 
all  rental  units,  as  during  the  wt.r  period 
We  cannot  hold  the  cost-of-living  line,  rt- 
gardless  of  what  we  are  able  to  do  on  luud 
prices,  if  rentals  are  allowed  to  c  ntuu.e 
upward  as  they  are  now  doing  in  many  aec- 
tlona  of  the  country.  Rent  controls  shuuld 
also  be  applied  on  new  construction  with 
ample  room  for  incentive  profits:  also  on 
ofHce  space  and  other  commercial  rentals 
where  businessmen  have  been  the  victims  uf 
considerable  gouging  during  the  la.st  ffv 
months. 

3.  When  firm  price  and  rent  controls  b:-^ 
established,  and  only  if  such  controls  are 
established,  wage-rate  increases  should  be 
prohibited  with  the  following  exceptions: 
Increases  which  are  now  in  process;  increases 
to  establish  minimum  standards  f ^r  trlr.ec 
benefits  such  as  vacatinntlme  and  extra 
shift;  Increases  to  secure  Uibor  a  reasonable 
share  of  extra  Income  made  possible  by  a 
step-up  in  labor  productivity  on  our  as- 
sembly lines  or  in  construction  wctrk,  pro- 
vided some  means  can  be  developed  to  rcea.s- 
ure  such  increases  with  rea.sonable  accuracy. 

4.  In  order  to  stiffen  this  price,  wage  and 
rent  hold-the-line  program,  specific  penal- 
ties should  be  set  up  against  any  failure  <  n 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  its 
responsibility.  If  such  failure  occurs,  in- 
creases sufHclent  to  cover  the  higher  living 
coeU  should  be  granted  to  labor,  to  people 
receiving  soclal-seciirSty.  old-age  a.ssistance. 
and  al«l-to-dependent-chlldren  benefits,  and 
to  private  holders  of  Federal  savings  bond.*. 

K  the  present  Inflationary  danger  is  Ilkclv 
to  last  no  more  than  2  or  3  years,  aiid  i:  *f 


h.u>  .1  vigorously  administered  program,  a 
3-prr^(nt  cost-of-living  cushion  should  be 
5Uffl  UMU      If  acute  inflationary  pressures  are 

hk'elv  u.  last  for  a  lunger  period  the  cushion 
ci  ulv!  !)P  est-iblished  at  a  I'j-percent  annual 
lMs'>  -.oth  equivalent  cost-of-living  bonuses 
,-,  i«  ,r'r  r.  tl.i-  Consumers  Price  Index  ri^es  at 
;•,,;,..  r  re  \  guaranty  of  this  kind,  in  my 
i.-puu  n  i^  needed  to  lighten  the  entire  pro- 
gram I:  the  proi'ram  it.self  is  »ucce.ssful. 
these  o.>;t-or-living  bonuses  wiU  not  need  to 

be  paid  ^      .  . 

6  A  stlfler  alh  cation  pi-oc;ram  .shouid  oe 
set  up  to  as.-ure  defense  housing  wherever 
It  Is  necessary.  AlUxailons  should  also  be 
set  up  to  assure  the  buildln?  of  schwls  and 
hospitals  to  the  extent  thr-t  building  mate- 
rials are  available. 

6  Government  costs  should  be  cut  wher- 
ever pof.sible  But  -he  present  crisis  .-h  ;uld 
not  be  used  ;us  an  excu.se  to  sabotage  essen- 
tial welfare,  educational,  and  public-health 
services- 

7,  °ome  kind  of   an   International  allora-    . 
tlon  program  agencv  should  be  established 
by  the  western  u:iu<  i.s  and   their  associates 
to  guarantee  a  fair  distribution  of  raw  mate- 
rials in  the  international  markets  at  reason- 
able   prices      Wherever    international    prices 
are  set  at  higher  levels  than  those  now  being 
paid  for  raw  materials  in  our  own  domestic 
market  our  Government  should  purchase  the 
foreign  commoditiis  and  resell  them  ai  the 
domestic  price      It  would  be  far  cheaper  for 
the   Government,    to    pay    this    loss    than    to 
raise  the  domestic  price  and  thus  allow  the 
full  Impiict  of  the   ['rice   increase  to  hit  the 
rearmament    program.     The    U:;ited    States 
simply  must  take  the  leadership  m  stopping, 
or  at  least  modifying,   the   Inflation  that  is 
now  sweeping  the  world. 

8  Such"  a  pro;;ram  of  direct  price,  rent. 
wage,  and  allocation  controls,  backed  up  by 
ciibsidies  and  a  Government  cost-of-living 
guaranty,  will  stabilize  prices,  wages,  and 
rents.  However,  we  will  also  need  a  more 
vigorous  tax  and  credit-control  program  to 
srak  up  excess  pure'  asing  power,  and  to 
ke«'p  inflation  from  exploding  like  a  time 
b.  nib  when  direct  controls  are  removed. 
Thf  practical  minimum  of  action  needed  to 
\-  ilai  -e  our  Federal  budget  and  to  ease  the 
pre.'^.'ure  on  prices,  in  my  opinion,  is  com- 
prised of  the  following  steps: 

Increases  in  the  Federal  income  tax.  But 
speci.il  regard  should  be  shown  for  families 
earning  less  than  «4,000  a  year.  A  further 
i:icrea.se  m  the  excess-profits  taxe.s.  lr\- 
crt' \.sed  excise  taxes  on  higher-priced  auto- 
mobiles, con.sumer  durables,  and  luxury  prod- 
uct.s.  established  on  a  sliding  scale,  with 
sharplv  higher  rates  on  de  luxe  models. 

Credit  controls  on  the  same  sliding  scale. 
Ti'=:l.teninL:  of  controls  on  commodity  specu- 
lat"iuu,  and.  if  Congress  is  unwilling  to  pass 
the  necessary  Iticrease  in  taxes,  we  should 
consider  an "  enforced  savings  program  to 
c!  kse  the  inflationary  gap — a  device  used 
succe-safullv  in  several  Eiuropean  countries 
as  an  inflationary  curb.  Savings  bonds 
Issued  uiider  this  program  should  pay  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  Interest.  They  should  be 
repayable  on  a  staggered  scale  after  the 
enierKcncy  is  over.  A  bonus  allowance 
sliould  be  provided  for  any  cost-of-living 
increase  of  more  than  3  percent  which  occurs 
d:irin>.;  the  period  of  direct  controls. 

Clearly,  there  is  no  painless  way  to  stop 
tlie  present  inflation  and  to  restore  full  con- 
fidence, both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
}  urchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar. 
But  each  week  that  inflation  remains  un- 
checked will  produce  further  distortions  in 
our  economy,  further  Injustices,  further  Im- 
pedlmen's  to  our  national  security  and  to 
our  future  economic  well-being. 

It  will  be  a  serious  mistake  for  Congress 
to  llr.ten  so  hard  to  the  siren  song  of  the 
rpeclal  interests  that  It  Ignores  the  plain 
needs  of  our  people  In  the  last  few  years. 
and  particularly  in  the  last  11  months,  tens 
of  uillUoad  of  workers,  farmers,  btisinessmeu. 


and  consumers  have  learned  the  hard  way 
that  inflation  Is  a  harsh  master  that  plays 
few  favorites.  They  are  ready  now  to  sup- 
port an  all-out  prlce-and-wage-control  pro- 
gram to  the  hilt. 


We  Fight  a  Year  for  What? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  followini;  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking article  by  Constantine  Brown. 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

We  Ftcht  a  Year  fob  What''— Amestcan 
Mtlitart  Views  Outweighed  by  Diplomatic 
Aims  of  Nations  Contributing  10  Peecent 
of  Our  Effort 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
One  year  has  elapsed  since  the  "police 
action  •  in  Korea  started.  The  score  at  the 
end  of  this  12  months  of  fighting  i~  Nearly 
175  000  American  casualties  i  combat  and 
noncombat);  spending  at  the  rate  of  $500.- 
000.000  a  week;  death  in  combat  and  other- 
wise of  about  2.500.000  South  Koreans  and 
total  destruction  of  almost  every  city  In 
Korea 

The  enemy  has  suffered  upward  of  1.250,- 
000  North  Koreans  and  Red  Chinese  casual- 
ties and  an  equal  devastation  of  land. 

The  request  made  to  the  United  Nations 
la.st  week  by  the  Supreme  Commander  in 
the  Far  East,  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  for 
an  increase  of  United  Nations  contingents 
wa.s  received  with  the  utmost  coolness.  A 
number  of  United  Nations  representatives 
expressed  their  doubts  that  their  govern- 
ments will  heed  the  plea  at  this  time. 
They  will  want  to  await  the  outcome  of  the 
Russian  cease-fire  proposal. 

A  Joint  committee  charged  by  the  Senate 
with  probing  into  the  dismissal  of  General 
MacAithur  is  near  completion  of  the  most 
thorough  inquiry  Into  our  diplomatic  and 
political  startegy  ever  made.  It  demon- 
str.itfd  a  spirit  of  nonpartisanism  seldom. 
If  ever,  shown  lu  Senate  history.  Its  report 
Is  likely  lo  show  an  Impressive  area  of  agree- 
ment between  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
insofar  as  some  of  the  major  questions  of 
the   investigation  are  concerned. 

Our  objectives  In  this  war.  which  has  cost 
us  more  casualties  than  all  previous  cam- 
paigns except  the  last  two  world  wars,  are 
stili  obscure  so  far  as  the  average  American 
is  concerned.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
testified  that  "The  military  objectives  of  the 
United  Netions  in  Korea  are  to  repel  the 
armed  attack  which  occtirred  against  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  restore  peace  and 
security  in  that  area.  The  long-term  politi- 
cal objective  has  been  to  establish  a  free, 
independent   and   democratic  Korea." 

To  the  average  person  this  sounds  like  the 
usual  diplomatic  double-Ulk.  Our  military 
objective  is  to  defeat  the  enemy.  The  mili- 
tary strategy  of  General  Ridgway  and  Lt. 
Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet  Is  subordinated, 
however,  to  International  dlsplomatlc  con- 
siderations. These  are  dlcUted  by  otu: 
United  Nations  associates,  although  their 
military  stake  In  the  war  represent*  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  effort. 

Under  the  dictates  of  diplomatic  strategy 
our  forces  must  fight  a  purely  defensive  war. 
Our  offensives  undertaken  In  recent  months 
actually  were  defensive  moves  Intended  to 
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fnistrate  aa  much  aa  poaslble  the  enemy '• 
aggression. 

The  military  concept  of  our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  a  concept  greatly  influenced  by 
diplomacy.  Is  to  kill  as  many  Chinese  Reds 
as  possible.  In  th«  hope  that  some  day  the 
Peiplng  puppets  will  find  out  that  they 
can't  win  and  win  then  be  amenable  to  the 
United  Nations  liberal  peace  terms. 

When  asked  by  Senator  Ltncon  Johnson. 
"Are  you  convinced  that  the  course  we  now 
are  following  in  Korea  will  bring  victory 
with  the  least  lass  of  life  and  danger  of  a 
third  world  war?"  Mr.  Acheson  replied  em- 
phatically, "I  am,  Senator." 

Since  Mr.  Acheson  made  that  statement  2 
weeks  ago.  our  battle  casualties  have  in- 
creased and  so  have  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  war  of  attrition  goes  on. 

Moscow's  puppets  have  been  told  that  they 
need  not  take  the  words  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  as  to  their  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  and  possession  of  Formosa 
too  literally,  and  that  in  such  matters  the 
majority  cf  the  United  Nations,  not  America 
alone,  lias  the  final  word. 

But  the  Communist  leaders  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  even  to  these  assurances,  which  are 
not  without  foundation.  The  reason  is  that 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  what  last  year  was 
optimistically  called  a  police  action  in  Ko- 
rea is  to  be  found  not  tn  Pelplng  but  in 
Moscow.  And  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  are 
overjoyed  to  see  some  of  the  oest  American 
forces  being  whittled  down  in  Korea. 

Meanwhile,  It  is  iDConsequential  to  them 
how  many  Chinese  are  lost  in  battle.  The 
Kremlin's  Charlie  McCarthy.  Mao  Tze-tung, 
stated  some  time  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  conflict  that  China  is  overpopu- 
lated  by  50.000.000.  The  loss  In  Korea  is  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  even  if  they  do 
represent  fighting  soldiers.  These  can  be 
replaced  by  a  few  months  of  training,  pro- 
vided Mother  Russia  Is  willing  to  provide 
the  necessary  equipment. 

Our  fighting  men  In  Korea  have  found 
that  Moscow  has  not  gone  back  on  Its  pup- 
pets Insofar  as  military  equipment  is  con- 
cerned. 


General  Hurley's  Contradictions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  June  24, 
merits  our  attention: 

Year  or  the  Myth 

Of  all  the  persons  who  should  claim  pre- 
science about  the  years  1945-61,  General 
Hurley  ought  to  be  the  last.  He  tells  the 
Russell  committee  that  before  President 
Roosevelt  died,  he  had  his  doubts  about  the 
Yalta  agreement  of  February  1945,  and  sent 
General  Hurley  to  see  first  ChurchiU  In  Lon- 
don and  then  Stalin  In  Moscow  In  the  quest 
for  adjustment.  This  General  Hurley  did. 
What  he  got  out  of  Mr.  ChurchiU  is  not  re- 
vealed tn  detail,  but  there  Is  a  good  deal  In 
the  white  paper  on  China  about  the  Hurley 
trip  to  Moscow.  On  his  mind  was  Chinese 
unification,  not  Yalta.  The  foUowlng  are 
some  excerpts  from  the  Hurley  Interview 
with  Stalin  of  April  15.  19i5: 

"I  stated  with  frankness  that  I  had  been 
instrumental  in  instituting  conferences  and 
negotiations  between  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  and  the  Chinese  Government  (lor 
unification). 


"I  had  advised  the  Conununlxta  to  requeat 
representation  at  San  Franclaoo  (United  Na- 
tions Conference)  through  the  National  Got- 
emment.  I  told  him  that  thla  declaloa  had 
been  upheld  by  President  Booeevett.  and 
that  the  President  had  advised  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  of  the  adviaauliity  of  the  National  Oot- 
ernment's  permitUng  the  Chinese  Oommu- 
nist  Party  to  be  represented  on  the  Chines* 
National  Government  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference at  San  Francisco. 

"I  told  the  Marshal  that  It  was  a  very 
hopeful  sign  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  offered 
a  place  on  the  delegation  to  San  Francisco 
to  a  Chinese  Communist." 

And  so  on.  Stalin,  according  to  General 
Hurley,  agreed  "unqualifiedly"  with  all  that. 
Hurley  tald.  and  plans  were  laid  for  ^  pact 
with  China  to  confirm  Yalta.  baseC  upon 
support  for  the  National  government  and 
the  safeguarding  of  Chinese  sovereignty. 
Hurley  was  clearly  Jubilant  over  the  success 
of  his  mission.  But  there  were  two  men  In 
our  Moscow  Embassy  who  were  troubled  over 
General  Hurley's  naivety.  One  was  Averell 
Harriman.  the  other  George  F.  Kennan.  And 
what  they  had  to  say  to  Washington  is  given 
in  some  detail  in  the  white  paper. 

But  General  Hiu-ley  by  this  time  had  pwo- 
ceeded  to  Chungking  Ui  furtherance  of  his 
mission  to  unily  China.  He  reported  In  July 
1945: 

"Before  the  Yalta  conference  I  suggested 
to  President  Roosevelt  a  plan  to  force  the 
National  government  to  make  more  liberal 
political  concessions  In  order  to  make  possi- 
ble a  settlement  with  the  Communists.  The 
President  did  not  approve  the  suggestion.  I 
believe  the  Soviet's  attitude  toward  the 
Chinese  Communists  Is  as  I  related  It  to  »he 
President  in  September  last  year  and  have 
reported  many  times  since.  (That  they  were 
not  Communists  at  all.)  This  is  also  borne 
out  by  Stalin's  fatement  to  Hopkins  and 
Harriman.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Chinese  Communists  still  believe  thst  they 
have  the  support  of  the  Soviet.  Nothing  wlU 
change  their  opinion  on  this  subject  untU 
a  treaty  has  l>e€n  signed  between  the  Soviet 
and  China  in  which  the  Soviet  agrees  to 
support  the  National  government." 

And  so  on.  Well,  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty 
was  signed,  August  14,  1946.  giving  effect  to 
the  concessions  m  Manchuria  which  the 
Russians  had  extorted  out  of  Messrs. 
ChurchUl  and  Roosevelt  at  Yalta.  At  the 
same  time  the  treaty  pledged  Soviet  ma- 
terial and  moral  aid  to  the  National  govern- 
ment. This  was  the  vital  thing  that  count- 
ed with  General  Hurley — that  and  the 
promise  he  had  had  from  Stalin  that  Russia 
would  respect  both  Chinese  sovereignty  in 
Manchuria  and  the  open  door  principle.  Ha 
was  satisfied,  and  was  still  satisfied  when  ha 
testified  before  Senate  committee,  Etecem- 
ber  5. 

"Our  policy  and  the  Russian  Chinese  pol- 
icy are  in  accord.  Russia,  I  believe,  U  ad- 
hering to  the  policy  which  she  agreed  to  in 
the  Sino-Sovlet  treaty  In  August  1945." 

EquaUy  satLsfied,  according  to  reports  ap- 
pearing In  the  white  paper  and  all  the  news- 
paper clippings,  was  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  National  government.  Yet  the  Slno- 
Soviet  agreement  actually  went  beyond  the 
generalized  concessions  of  Yalta  In  the  de- 
tails giving  Russia  powers  In  Dalren  and 
Port  Arthur.  And  the  Russians  would  have 
gotten  more  powers  but  for — not  General 
Hurley  and  the  Chinese — but  the  maligned 
State  Department. 

The  facts  emerging  from  the  doctunenta 
are  clear  as  crystal.  General  Hurley,  not 
General  MarshaU,  was  the  father  of  the 
idea  of  bringing  together  the  Chinese  Com- 
mtmifiU  and  the  NatlonaiisU.  General  Hur- 
ley did  not  think  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  CommunUts  at  all.  He  accepted  aU 
Moscow's  assurances.  Our  greatest  enenales 
in  the  Par  East  were  the  Imperialists  of 
Britain.  France,  and  the  Netherlands.    Juat 
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bi(Q.-«  ta««ti«  Chin*,  he  «iKS  (wW*»  P^pw. 
p.  10S>  ttet  notwlUMtandlnc  all  tb*  uii]w% 
and  untnw  >eeuwtlon».  "Iw  WM  U»  bert 
friaad  tlM  CSitiMM  CXwimuDtsts  tukl  In 
GtomcUiM.'  Wl»*»T«r  h«  WM,  b*  wm  not 
tiM  fiMft  proptMt  Uiat  h«  tmplta*  b*  vw. 
Bow  tb*  public  te  bdnf  befuddled  about  • 
j^u.  Tbi  1»*6.  wblcb  \M  beeomlng  tbe  jfr 
of  tb«  Burtb. 
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Price  CMtr«l 


KXTKN5ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  oofuaABo 

IK  THl  HOCSB  <»  RKPRBSKHTA'nVK 

Monday.  June  2i.  1951 

llr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speftker.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  Uw  AppeDdix  of  the  Ricou  a 
stotcment  made  on  May  2S.  1951.  at 
New  York  bar  Price  SUbUter  Michael  V. 
Diealle.  wUeh  was  published  In  the 
WashlaBlon  Poet  on  May  39. 1951. 

Also  a  statement  filed  with  the  Bouse 
and  Senate  Bnn*f<»g  and  Currency  Com- 
mittoas  on  June  8. 1951.  by  RiTers  Peter- 
son. ■»>»*M*»W  director,  tbe  National 
Retail  Hardware  Aaodation.  The 
headqoarters  of  Mr.  Peterson's  organi- 
sation to  Indianapolis.  Ind.  Th'"  is  an 
arganfntJon  that  repreaeits  large  and 
smaO  retaU  hardware  dealers  in  every 
section  and  part  of  tbe  United  States. 
It  has  been  (vsaniaed  for  a  number  of 
yean  and  directly  represents  the  desires 
and  wtolMi  of  the  small  hardware  retail- 
en  thnsMEbout  the  entire  country. 

Tbe  above-mentljoed  follows: 
(Fioas  tba  Wahiagtau  Foat  ot  May  29.  1951] 
AiB.  !>■**"»  Sats  Aamxm- 

I  TO  iJCSmB  AU.  BlIUMUB 

TOBK.    May     39.— mee     StabUlser 
T.    iMSaUa    dacbscd    tonight    tbe 

iti.  to  Uecnae  aU  bualnesaes 

be  ifut  (nt  of  ofMratlon  If  they 

IlMoaiiic  procrain  vaa  one  of 

•ddttkaw  to  prt— nt  piiee-oon- 

that  wouUl  be  aaked  by  tbe 


at-c  neeneed.  be  aald,  "w 

at  wpenrtlng  burtm^we 

11  tbey  violate  tbe  rcgul«- 


wltb  BepreeentatlTe  Al- 
ITf^**    ot.  an 
System    telerljion 
TMSL 

told  a  InnelMan  merttng 

tte  Job  of  prtee  etaMUaatJon 

tika  ItTHlftffT'  tbAt  be  would 

as  IS  sottad  "tbe  piearanj  of 


Hanowax.  Raran.  Bjjb- 
TO  BaHxnra  ajtb  Cttk- 
JtmsS.  1961 

at  la  made  on  bebatf  of  tbe 

at  tlM  MatliCinal 

and  la  aubtatt- 

of  a  ware  of  protoat  tWBk 

ad- 
of  tke  Ottee  al  Fxlee 


•mia  organlMitlon  wishes  to  record  Its  op- 
position to  the  exteMlon  of  the  Price  ConUol 
Act  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Prices  cannot  t>e  controlled  unless  all 
baalc  ooeta  th^t  go  Into  prices  are  likewise 
controlled.  Wages  and  salaries  are  the 
largeet.  moat  important  elements  lii  these 
l^lc  coats.  It  is  apparent  that  the  adrran- 
Utratlon  does  not  intend  to  control  wag»9. 
This  onjanliatlon  does  not  conteiid  that; 
wag«e  should  be  frozen  at  their  present  levels 
or  that  tiiey  should  have  been  frozen  at  .'om? 
prcTlous  level.  We  do  not  prr«-end  to  know 
th«  proper  relationship  between  waee  levpls 
and  buying  prices,  and  we  realize  that  It  is 
Impossible  to  freeze  wages  a:  any  8iv»>n  level 
without  working  ertjeme  hardship  in  many 
cases. 

NevertheleK.",  wage  increases  niRd,>  by  a 
single  manufacturer,  or  by  a  group  of  m\nu- 
fecturers,  must  be  reflected  in  higher  .■celling 
prices  by  such  prodvicers  of  their  produrt.s 
When  prtcM  are  frozen  and  wbep  Increases 
are  permitted,  complete  chaos  result.*;  nr  the 
retail  level. 

2.  Price  controls  without  ln:esrrated  con- 
trol of  all  baste  cost  factor.'  did  not  work 
during  World  War  n  nnd  will  not  h«>  effec- 
tive this  time 

Unless  the  manufacturer  is  penni'.red  to 
reflect  his  Increased  costs  la  his  selUnt:  prices. 
one  of  three  things  happens:  (a,  The  nuM.u- 
facturer  stops  making  the  prcxluct  boc.i-a.'^p 
It  la  unprofitable  to  him:  ibi  The  manufac- 
turer produces  an  Inferior  product  which  he 
sells  In  place  of  and  at  the  control  price 
of.  the  one  which  has  become  tmprt Stable; 
(c)  The  manxifacturer  makes  a  sUfht  change 
In  the  design,  or  even  the  color,  of  the  prod- 
uct and  markets  It  as  a  new  produ'-t  at  a 
higher  price. 

The  history  of  the  price-control  opera- 
tion dtiring  World  War  11  Is  full  of  such 
cases.  Retailers  complained  bitterly  and  pro- 
duced evidence  showing  that  good  merchan- 
dise had  completely  disappeared  from  the 
market  and  was  replaced  by  inferior  prod- 
ucts which  sold  at  the  control  price  of  the 
good  product.  This  effected  a  .subst.\ntlal 
price  Increase  (value  considered  i  for  the 
consumer.  Furthermore,  a  manufacturer 
who  had  never  made  a  given  prtxluct  en- 
tered into  its  production  because  as  a  new 
product,  never  priced  by  this  mant:factui>?r 
before,  he  could  get  an  even  hik;her  price 
than  that  for  which  the  regular  manufac- 
tiirer  would  have  been  willing  to  s.cU  his 
product.  Again  the  consiuner  was  required 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  the  control  regu- 
lations Intended. 

We  quote  herewith  from  a  letter  written 
recently  by  a  manufacturer  to  h'.s  whole- 
saler customers.  This  letter  suppi  rts,  m 
part,  the  points  made  above. 
The  manufacturer  states: 
"Our  prelimtnary  calculations  on  our  en- 
tire line  under  Manufacturers  CellinK  Price 
Regulation  No.  22  shows  the  foil  iwlng 
results: 

••We  have  compl-ted  calctilatlons  <  n  1)? 
Items.  Of  these.  39  Items  are  not  aflected 
on  80  Items  the  prices  can  be  rolled  forward; 
and  on  15  Items,  the  prices  will  have  to  be 
rolled  back.  There  are  53  items  on  which 
It  will  be  impoaalble  to  complete  calculation 
hy  May  28.  Aa  a  result  we  have  petitioned 
OPS  for  a  so-day  extension.  On  the  15 
items  far  which  we  will  have  to  roll  back  our 
I»1oes,  current  cosU  are  considerably  higher 
than  tbe  roUed  back  price.  Accordingly.  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  continue  the 
maaufacturs  of  iliese  Items. 

"At  tbe  same  time.  In  view  of  the  present 
•ooaomy,  we  do  not  think  it  advisable  to 
lui:iB^a  prloaa  even  though  we  are  allowed 
to  do  ao  on  59  Items.  We  would  like  to  stav 
atatua  quo  and  I  believe  other  manufactur'^rs 
of  ow  ^*>*»  and  you,  our  cuaton^rs,  would  b« 


"We  are  Juat  writing  you  this  letter  now 
to  five  you  the  situation  as  we  see  li  and 


let  you  know  there  are  some  roll-backs  but 
there  are  also  considerably  more  roll -for- 
wards. 

"As  soon  as  our  calculations  are  complete 
we  '*lll  advise  you  whether  or  not  we  are 
g.ilng  to  discontinue  those  Items  which  would 
hav>'  to  be  sold  below  cost." 

This  letter  gives  an  excellent  view  of  price 
c  i;'rol  In  operation  at  the  manufacturing 
level  The  manufacturer  can  Increase  his 
•:< '.iii.g  prices  on  59  Items,  and  there  Is  no  one 
tu  n-.iikp.  him  continue  the  manufacture  of 
l.T  Itiins  on  which,  according  to  the  reguUi- 
n.  :i.  he  will  have  to  reduce  prices  to  an 
rx'fnt  requiring  him  to  sell  these  products 
at  a  loi.=  . 

3  The  Office  of  Price  Stabllieation  appar- 
p:.f:v  Intends  to  try  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
price  increases  by  reducing  the  retailers'  cus- 
tomary, historic  margin. 

Hardware  retailers  have  never  made  large 
pr'  nt,5  per  dollar  of  sales.  The  National 
Recall  Hardware  Association  has  for  many 
yearii  made  an  annual  survey  to  And.  among 
I  thK  things,  the  amount  of  profit  made  by 
i\K  ;nemfcer.=;.  Flt;ures  from  1.127  stores  rep- 
r'^sentalive  of  size  and  geographical  location 
were  used  In  compiling  the  averages  for  the 
ve.ir  1949,  the  last  year  for  which  the  survey 
;s  c  tnp'.ete  These  1,127  stores  had  average 
.<ia!e.s  M-,at  vcar  of  JS'J.STS.  These  1.127  stores 
l.ifl  earnings  on  sales,  before  Federal  income 
taxes,  of  $4  06  for  each  SlOO  worth  of  goods 
s  :>ld.  The  averaj?e  profit,  before  Federal  In- 
come taxes,  for  these  stores  was  about  M.oOO 
per  store.  Such  stores  cannot  afford  to  have 
their  margins  reduced.  Note,  however,  the 
:  lilowlng  provUion  In  Ceiling  Price  Regula- 
tion No.  7.  amendment  2.  section  30a: 

•'Permitted  increase:  Various  OPS  regula- 
ti.  'i.s  may  provide  for  Increases  in  your  sup- 
{  Hers  ceiling  prices.  Some  of  these  regula- 
tions may  require  your  supplier  to  break 
(1,  wn  his  price  Increase  to  you  Into  two  parts, 
tne  first  part  being  the  basic  price  and  the 
second  part  a  'permitted  increase'  (that  is, 
the  portion  of  the  increase  granted  your 
supplier  which  the  regiilatlon  allows  you  to 
jass  on  to  the  consiuner).  You  must  use 
the  basic  price  (without  adding  the  'per- 
mitted increase)  to  And  your  net  coat  for 
determining  your  celling  price  under  this 
regulation.  Then  you  may  add  the  amount 
designated  as  a  permitted  Increase  to  your 
ceiling  price  as  otherwise  determined  under 
this  regulation." 

The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  to  reduce  the 
normal  margin  of  the  retailer.  The  regula- 
tion tends  then  to  become  "profit  control" 
ruther  than  price  control. 

4.  Price-control  regulations  work  unbear- 
able hardships  on  small  retailers. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Ce  ling  Price 
Regulation  No.  7.  The  entire  retal  hardware 
tr.ie  was  brought  under  this  regulation, 
'.vithout  consultation  of  membe-s  of  the 
trade,  after  the  regulation  had  bien  devel- 
'  p»xl  by  and  for  the  large  dcpartmsnt  stores. 
Hardware  retailers  foimd  It  sbao.utely  im- 
f  osslble  to  do  the  book  work  which  this 
rrguliitlon  required. 

Appeal  was  made  to  the  Ofllc!  of  Price 
Stabilization  for  development  of  in  alterna- 
t.ve  price-control  order  which  would  be  prac- 
ticed for  the  retail  hardware  trace.  Appeal 
f  jr  re'.icf  under  this  regulation  was  made 
M.'irciy  on  the  basis  that  It  was  completely 
impractical  In  operation  for  the  r*tall  hard- 
ware trade  because  of  the  compll<  ated  chart 
preparing  requirements.  The  chart  require- 
nietiLs  of  the  order  were  practlally  impos- 
.=  iDle  for  hardware  retailera  to  follow  hy 
reason  of  their  entirely  different  mying  and 
iTivDiclng  methods  from  that  of  department 
s  ;res  for  which  the  regulation  wai  developed. 
After  considerable  delay,  olBc  als  of  the 
Cffl-e  of  Price  Stsblllmtlon,  havl  ig  received 
vieor  IS  protests  from  hardwa:  e  retailers 
thruui'iout  the  country,  agreed  that  the  me- 
1  panics  of  the  ord?r  wore  not  p-»ctlcal  for 
ii'.e  retail  h.irdware  trade  and  tb;y  set  up  a 
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retail  hardware  advisory  committee  to  deter- 
mine an  alternate  procedure  for  this  Indus- 
try As  a  result  of  meetings  of  this  com- 
mittee and  the  work  which  it  did,  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  as- 
sured the  retail  hardware  trade  that  an  alter- 
native order  would  be  developed.  The  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  on  May  15  in  a  telegram  to  our 
Dallas.  Tex.,  office  Informed  the  Industry  that 
the  retail  advisory  committee  had  convinced 
national  officials  to  alleviate  completely  the 
burden  on  retail  hardware  dealers  which  was 
caused  by  the  application  of  Ceiling  Price 
Rei^'ilation  No.  7.  He  stated  that  this  relief 
would  be  'announced  early  next  week."  This 
promised  action  was  never  taken. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  did.  how- 
ever issue  an  amendment  to  Celling  Price 
Regulation  No.  7  to  remove  from  Its  cover- 
age the  large  supermarkets  and  this  amend- 
ment did  relieve  also  a  considerable  number 
of  hardware  retailers  from  preparing  the 
complicated  charts.  A  large  number  of  hard- 
ware retailers  were  stlU  left  under  this  order 
and  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  and  file 
their  charts  by  the  deadline  date  of  May  31 
as  reiiuired  by  the  order.  Even  ihough  the 
Office*  of  Price  Stabilization  had  promised 
relief  prior  to  the  deadline  date,  the  Agency 
pub.iclv  announced  that  these  retailers  who 
had  not  completed  their  charts  by  May  31 
could  not  do  business  legally  after  that  date. 
Inis  example  is  cited  to  Indicate  to  you 
whv  hardware  retailers  feel  that  the  actions 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  are  domi- 
nated by  big  business  with  regard  to  the 
rectilatlons  and  procedures  governing  the 
retail  trade.  Its  employees  and  consultants 
who  have  had  retail  experience  were  from  the 
large-store  field.  They  apparently  had  no 
conception  of  the  problems  the  smaller  re- 
tailers face  and  obviously  were  completely 
unfamiliar  with  retail  methods  in  the  hard- 
ware business. 

5  Price  control  as  being  administered  is  a 
tiseless.  expensive  undertaking. 

Thousands  of  workers  are  added  to  Gov- 
ernment p.ijToUs  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  in  the  effort  to  control  prices. 
The  history  of  the  administration  of  price 
control  under  the  old  OPA  is  being  repeated 
by  the  Office  of  Price  StabUlzation. 

The  ordinary  retailer  operates  at  fixed 
maiic-ups  on  various  Unes  of  merchandise. 
Experience  has  taught  him  that  he  has  to 
get  these  mark-upK  In  order  to  stav  In  busi- 
ness Experience  has  also  taught  him  that 
com.petition  will  generally  prevent  any  effort 
on  his  part  to  get  a  higher  mark-up. 

Either  with  or  without  price  control,  the 
retailer  will  accordingly  attempt  to  get  these 
historic  mark-ups.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
in  the  face  of  scarcities  ct  merchandise,  the 
vast  majority  of  these  retailers  trill  not  at- 
tempt to  make  more  than  his  normal  margin. 
A  simple  regulation  freezing  a  retailer  to  his 
historic  margin  under  procedures  which  the 
retailer  can  understand  and  practically  fol- 
low will  be  much  more  effective  than  the  one 
which  would  require  him  to  alter  completely 
his  business  practices.  Such  a  regulation 
wotild  meet  with  complete  acceptance  and 
receive  full  cooperation  from  retailers. 

There  are.  cf  course,  exceptions.  But  those 
who  would  take  advantage  ot  a  situation 
cau.sed  by  overplentiful  supplies  of  money  or 
merchandise  scarcities  will  do  so  despite  the 
most  rigid  controls  that  can  be  developed. 
It  Is  physically  impossible  to  adequately 
police  more  than  half  a  million  retail  estab- 
lishments. The  retailer  who  wants  to  Ignore 
various  price  regulations  will  do  so  regard- 
less of  any  complicated,  detailed  record- 
keepisg  requirements.  Requirements  and 
procedures  which  are  extremely  complicated 
and  Involved  will  not  stop  the  dishonest. 

It  seems  to  us.  therefore,  that  Insofar  as 
the  regulation  of  the  reUll  trade  Is  con- 
cerned a  simple  regulation  freezing  historic 
margins  and  providing  severe  penalties  for 


profiteering  could  be  enforced  more  easily 
t>>*Ti  theoretical  and  complicated  regulations 
and  wotild  better  accompliah  the  objective. 
This  type  of  regulation  would  also  save  the 
taxpayers  many  millions  of  dollars  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government  materially  at  a  time  when 
manpower  is  very  much  needed.  The  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  has  refused  to  consider 
recommendations  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  herein,  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Hardware  Association  urges  the 
Congress  to  refuse  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  control  prices  and  wages. 
We  urge  Instead  a  program  designed  to  In- 
crease production,  accompanied  by  curbs  on 
Government  spending,  which  we  believe  will 
be  much  more  effective  for  the  control  of 
inffation. 


Pay  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OT 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
most  of  the  Members  had  the  privilege 
of  meeting  with  the  postal  workers  from 
their  vrious  districts.  This  group  of 
Americans  has  been  caught  in  the  middle 
of  the  inflation  spiral  and  have  no  one 
to  turn  to  except  their  Congressmen.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  we  as  a  group  will 
not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  what  in  my  opinion 
is  a  legitimate  and  justified  request. 

1  think  the  administration  is  doing 
more  for  the  bureaucratic  jobholders 
than  they  are  for  the  postal  workers. 
President  Truman  realizing  that  under 
Federal  law  he  cannot  use  the  postal 
workei-s  as  a  political  machine  is  more 
interested  in  seeing  that  those  on  the 
Federal  payroll  who  can  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity  are  taken  care  of  fli-st. 

Recently  a  survey  was  made  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  among  the  postal  employees,  the 
results  of  which  are  listed  below: 

1.  Have  you  been  compelled  to  borrow 
private,  ly,  from  credit  union,  bank,  or  loan 
company  in  order  to  meet  your  obligations? 
Yes.  346;  No.  75. 

2  Have  you  been  compelled  to  seek  part- 
time  outside  employment  to  supplement  your 
postal  salary?    Yes.  273;  No,  136. 

3.  Has  it  been  necessary  lor  your  wife  to 
work  outside  the  home  to  help  out  with 
the  family  budget?    Yes,  261;  No,  136. 

4.  Has  it  been  necessary  to  refinance  your 
home  lor  this  purpose?    Yes.  128;  No.  230. 

I  quote  the  comments  of  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Asso- 
ciation. National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers : 

Many  replied  that  they  were  unable  to  save 
the  down  payment  for  a  home.  Others  said 
they  needed  the  added  support  of  the  wife 
but  thought  It  necessary  that  she  stay  home 
and  rear  the  chUdren.  Pour  hundred  and 
fifty-three  employees  participated.  Ninety- 
six  percent  of  these  men  aie  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  young  men  wlta  families  who 
arc  trying  to  make  a  go  of  their  choice  to 
make  the  postal  service  their  life's  wcwk. 
Pour  hundred  and  flfty-tbree  employeea  par- 
ticipated. Including  871  letter  carriers;  l»7, 
or  53  percent  of  this  number,  are  numbered 
among  those  most  heavily  buidened  who  en- 
tered the  poetal  service  alnce  July  1>  1951. 


Further  proof  of  tbe  distraas  brought  about 
by  the  present  salary  situation  to  bome  out 
by  the  fact  that  loans  to  members  of  Akron 
Postal  Employees  Credit  Union.  Inc.,  has  lu- 
creased  47  percent  In  numbers  in  the  last 
year,  drying  up  reserves  for  that  purpoee  and 
creating  a  backlog  of  applications  which  now 
must  be  handled  in  order  received. 

Still  further  proof  la  offered  tn  the  Incident 
of  veterans  of  World  War  11  being  refused 
a  GI  home  loan  because  their  base  take- 
home  pay  did  not  meet  the  requirement  of 
at  least  972  per  week. 

And  as  a  climax  we  offer  the  material  In 
the  newspaper  story  appearing  in  the  Akron 
Beacon- Journal  of  May  10,  1951,  showing  the 
grocery  bill  for  a  family  of  seven  (five  chil- 
dren 1  to  be  ©45  per  week.  This  story  Is  sub- 
stantiated by  statements  of  the  parents. 

We  submit  the  increase  provided  for  the 
lower  grade  men  appear  to  be  out  of  propor- 
tion, but  we  likewise  maintain  that  the  neg- 
lect to  revise  the  lower,  or  entrance  grades, 
tn  194.5  is  still  having  its  evil  effects.  It  Is 
out  of  the  question  to  expect  a  man  taking 
home  a  weekly  pay  of  »45.&0  to  have  to  ex- 
pend a  greater  portion  of  it  for  groceries 
and  live  on  the  remainder. 

We  trust  this  will  alert  all  responsible 
Congressmen  to  the  dire  need  for  Immediate 
action  to  be  had  through  passage  of  H.  R. 
244. 

I  think  the  mo:t  disheartening  Item 
outlined  in  Mr.  Hill's  statement  is  the 
thiid  paragraph.  To  tliink  that  an  ex- 
soldier  working  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment can  be  refused  a  GI  home  loan 
because  as  a  p^ostal  employee  hi*  pay  is 
too  low  to  qualify  convinces  me  that  im- 
mediate consideration  should  be  given 
H.  R.  244. 


No  World  GoTcraneat  for  Geaerml  Fed- 
eration of  WomMi'i  Chdw— Vote  to 
Rescind  1948  Rcsolation 


EXTTi34SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  move  to  establish  a  world 
government  received  another  set-back 
when  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  at  its  annual  convention 
in  Hoi»ton,  Tex.,  May  14-19.  1951,  re- 
scinded a  previous  resolution  approving 
the  principle.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  including  the  resolution 
referred  to: 

10.    WOBLD  FEDEHATION 

EE.SC1NDING     RESOLtJTION     IN     TAVOE     OT     WORLD 

FEDEHATION    ADOPTED    MAT     194  8 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  expressed  Its  deep  con- 
viction that  world  cooperation  is  necessary 
to  continuing  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  stated  and  reiterated  lU 
belief  that  a  strong  United  Nations  conaU- 
tutes  the  best  hope  for  an  effective  world 
cooperative  effort;  and 

Whereas  t'le  resolution  entitled  "World 
Federation"  adopted  by  the  wmvantlon  ol 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Oubs  In 
1»48  has  been  Interpreted  as  endcv^ng  a 
specific  plan  for  accomiAlshlzig  worW  co- 
operauon,  rather  than  auppcn-ting  a  geoenX 
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sat  hM  baapetwl  th«  aflttt  to 
IB  MiniMMifi  iHMgnT"  to  •tnnctban 

tlw  Ottttail  Nfttlaas:  Tbarafon 

IM«.  Tbat  tbe  OMval  p«tarsUoo  of 
t1  Clute,   to  casayuDtioa   — rmhttl 

M.«  iMv  dMtarH  that  tta*  r««dutkm  •&- 

Uitod  WotM  VMHsttan  ilMOkl  bo.  and  la 

hcr«b7.  iwel«il«rt 

BeaoLonoiiia  Oomcims. 
Mn.  H.  B.  anrmn,  Chmtrman. 

AHPtOTVd  by:  

Kxaconrs  CowiTm. 


Ltfisblarc  Propos«s   C«Bsti- 
i  T«  PrcToU  F  vtkcr 


Dcidt 


KXTBISION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OBLUKOCA 

Sa  ISB  BOOSM  or  XaEFRCSENTATrVSB 

Momdaw,  Jwe  25.  19S1 


Mr. 


SCHWABS.     Mr.    Spealcer,   the 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

oi  fytl»»'**»*  have  imdoubtedly  become 
a«mi«  of  the  aertous  plight  In  which  our 
PMaral  aoTemment  has  been  thrown  by 
the  eonttiiued  deficit  spendlrus  during 
the  pmI  is  Tears,  except  durins:  the 
BshtteCb  OencresB.  They  undoubtedly 
fed.  at  moet  of  us  do.  that  Corgres 
shoaM  be  prerented  by  constitutional  In- 
hibition from  further  deficit  speruUng. 
which  can  only  lead  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy, if  it  is  eosiUnued. 

nimfie.  tbe  OUaheoia  Legldature  pro- 
poees  a  etxntltaUonal  amoidmeat  to 
prcvtait  fazther  deficit  spending,  and  in 
an  enroDed  euueurient  resotutkra  No. 
21.  eopy  of  which  foOfOws,  the  liegislature 
ot  ttie  Slate  of  OrTahrwna  submits  its 
proposal  to  Congress  and  memorializes 
Coognai  to  propose  and  sutmiit  an 
unenkMi^  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
TRiited  States  hi  the  legislation  sug  gested 
in  tbe  Ttimlut**^  of  the  State  legislature; 
an  of  wtdtdi  foDows: 

rwmilinirn    laemorUdWog    the 

I  to  uropot  sn  •mwodBMnt  to  tbe 

at  tbe  United  State*  relating 

to  flseal  iiMMiiri 

Jg  ft  iWBlsa*  by  th€  Hous€  of  Representa- 
0/  mm  SImtm  of  Oklmhama  (th€  tenate 

The  Tflgf****™*  of  the  Stato 
_  bvatoy  nepMsttaUy  petition* 
I  oC  Um  units*  States  to  propoae 
tlM  iflBi^*M  vUdo  a*  an  amawtmant  to 
tut  OuosUtuthm  o<  tiM  United  BUtaa: 


ttot 
his 


prtat*  money  In  exceeB  of  the  estimated  r«- 
oalpta  for  wUd  tmaX  year,  then   the  PresJ- 
dent  Is  author  teed  and  directed   to  reduce 
all  approprUtloni  made  by  the  Congress .  ex- 
cept for  the  payment  of  claim*  agalnat  the 
United    State*    the   JUBtlce   of    which    shall 
haw  been  Judicially  declared   by  luch   tri- 
bunal a*  may  be  eetabllahed  by  the  Congress 
for  the  lOTeetigatlon  o£  claims  against   the 
Oovemment.  for  permanent   appropriations, 
appropriations  for  servicing  the  public  debt. 
appropriations    for    veterans'    pensions    fti.d 
benefits,    and    trust    expenditures,    by    such 
unttorm  percentage  deductions  lis  will  brtn.? 
total    appropriations    within    the    estlmatfd 
or  subwfquently  modified  or  revised  rectnpts  " 
6k;.  2.  The    Legislature    of    the    State    of 
Oklahoma  fxirther  reepectfuJly  petitions  the 
Congresa  ol  the   United  States  that   it  pro- 
vide that  such  am'*ndaient  to  tbe  Constitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elT?ct:-ve 
when   ratifled   bv   the   legisiiuurps   of    three- 
fourths  of  the  several  SUitw. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary  of  '=tate  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  Is  hereby  directed  to  5e:icl  •-•£:- 
tififd  cople*  of  this  concurrent  re-wlutlon  to 
the  Secreury  of  the  Ser-.nte  o:  tiie  United 
St.ite«.  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Houso  of  Reprt'- 
sentatlve*  of  the  United  States,  to  e;\~a 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  State  f 
Oklahoma,  and  to  the  cb:e[  executive  at.d 
presiding  oClcers  of  the  legislative  fccdle;  f 
each  of  the  several  States. 

Adopted  by  the  h^use  of  representatives 
the  3d  day  of  April  1951. 

J.«MTS  M    Bri!.*r.D 
Speaker  c/  the  Hou-^e  of  Repie^entatirf^ 
Adopted    by   the   senate    the   29th    d.iy   of 
March  1S51. 

BOTD  COWDEN 

President  pro  tempore  0/  me  Stnat>' 
Received  by  the  secretary  of  state  this  4th 
day  of  April  1951,  at  3  a.  m. 

John  D.  Conner. 
Correctly  enrolled: 

Wit-i-HM  L    Jcwrs, 
Chairman.  Committoe  on  E-igr'^-^rd 
and  Enrolled  Bxlls. 


_  tlM  ftrat  day  at  aadi  regular  ie**1nn. 
riMlrtinr  ahall  traiMsnit  to  the  Congres* 
of  tba  raetf  pt*  of  tbe  aovem- 
tba  wMWrfwir  flaeal  JMr  under 
data,  together 
aa  to  tbe  par- 
lor whl^  cock  raeelpt*  ^mU  be  es- 
la  ttss*  of  war  or  dor- 
of 


ifeJifp'Ss'; 
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Upper  Misseari  River  Basin  Gianoel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGITN 

W  THB  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  several  Uluini- 
natlng  letters  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed deepening  of  the  upper  Missouri 
River  Basin  Channel  to  9  feet.  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so,  at  the  request  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MxTUAT],  who  is  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  Senate  by  reason  of  his  attend- 
ance as  an  offlcial  delegate  of  the  United 
States  at  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference now  being  held  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
seriand. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 
as  follows: 

UlRTCD  9rATIS  SxMaTS, 

CoMMTrm  01*  Labob 

AMD    POKJC    WrLFAXZ. 

June  5.  1951. 
Bomim. 
r,  Belnti.  Mont. 

Till*  win  adtnowledge  yonr 
ct  May  II  to  Harry  A.  Steele,  secre- 
af    tbe    mMourl    Baatn    Inter-A«enry 
CXaiunlttee.    It  wa*  a  aplendld  letter,  and  I 


sm  indebted  to  you  for  supplying  me  a  ccpy 
of  your  analysis  of  the  water  supp  ly  report. 
All  nf  us  are  gre&tly  Indebted  t^  you  for 
your  continuing  fight  to  protect  th'-  Interests 
of  the  upper  basin  against  the  proposed  9- 
foot  flowing  channel.  I  am  enclo*  ng  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  Just  written  t<  Gladwin 
Young  In  which  I  hate  attemptec  to  add  a 
little  to  the  very  effective  crltlclnn  which 
you  have  msde. 

Sincerely  yours. 

jAmS   E    Mt7t?AT, 

Vriited  States  Sevator 

P    g Dictated  by  Senator  MrniAT  before 

!f»aviM?  the  city. 

United  Statts  Senati. 

CoMMrmx  CH  Labob 

AND    PTBU-C    WXL    AaK. 

Jun:  5.  1^51. 
Mr    GL.'.DWiN  E.  YotrNG. 

Cum  man.  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agcicy 
Ci-rirr.iffet'.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
DE.VR  Mr.  Young;  I  have  at  hand  copy  of 
rep'  rt  on  adequacy  of  flows  In  the  Ml«  mrl 
River  with  covering  letter  of  April  30.  I  have 
received  at  approximately  the  same  thne 
letter  of  Gov.  John  W.  Bonner,  cf  Montana, 
unJcr  date  of  May  18,  In  which  h.  comments 
en  the  water-supply  report. 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  by  *(hat  I  read 
lu  year  report  and  jy  the  conte  its  of  Gov- 
er:i'.r  Bonner's  letter. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  the  Missouri 
Basin  h:is  been  overplanncd  in  relation  to 
avail -hie  assured  water  supplj,  and  that 
.staUic.<!  of  adequacy  of  flows  being  made  tc- 
d.ty  are  teing  made  to  Justify  (juestlouable 
pUii;nIr.g  rather  than  to  serve  is  the  basis 
:  r  a  sensible  revised  or  new  1  Ian  for  he 
cl.;  velcpraent  of  a  Missouri  BasLi. 

.\3  I  re^d  your  report,  you  an  iclpatc  that 
there  will  be   years  when  supplies  of   water 
are    inadequate    for    planned    Ir  Igatlon    \nd 
navigation,    but    you    attempt    :o    minimize 
their   Importance.     After  reaching  the   con- 
c'.j:-ioti  that  the  flow  will  some'.lmes  be  In- 
rd'"qu.Te.  v'ou  call   In  your  conclusions   fcr 
ti;r*ner  studies  of  flows  on  tr  butartes   "to 
oval'.nte  In  more  detail  the  effec;s  of  the  pro- 
sTim  on   the  water  yield  and  water  uses  of 
th~t  portion  of  the  basin  belo\i   Sioux  Cltr." 
.Ji'.-hou^h  in  the  flrst  paragraph  of  your  ccn- 
i-liislons  ycu  say  you  had  adequate  data,  both 
your  third   and   fourth   paragri  phs   Indicate 
that  additional  data  are  needed,  and  that  re- 
.tppralsals  will  have  to  be  made  from  time  to 
tlrre  as  th-.se  data  become  avail  »ble,  as  to  the 
tea<ibi;ity   of   part  of  the  worw   for  which 
ap  ruprlatlons  are  now  being   isked  and  on 
whlcii  money  is  being  spent.     What  modlfl- 
ratlons  of   existing   and   propcsed   programs 
which  are  to  cost  the  taxpay«ra  billions  do 
vnvi  contemplate  as  possibly  recessary?     Do 
vnu   rettard   It  as  good  public   policy  to   go 
ahead    and    spend    billions  on   the   Missouri 
Ba.sln  plan  which  may  require  modifications 
and  considerable  losses  of  Inrtetment  of  'he 
tix payers?     Do    you    not    tbiiLk    we    should 
knew  whether  or  not  a  program  Is  feasible 
before   we   appropriate   hundreds   and    hun- 
dreds of  millions  cf  dollars  to  it*  construc- 
tion? 

I  shall  be  very  much  Inte  ested  In  your 
reply  to  Gkivemor  Bonner.  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Sec-etary  of  Agri- 
culture because  I  feel  that  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  should  personally  be  fatilllar  with  the 
colossal  gamble  with  the  futu  -e  of  the  upper 
hasln  State*  to  which  he  wtl.  be  a  party  If 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  la  contlnied  with  ofBcial 
support  and  approval. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jams  B.  MtrnaAT. 
United  States  Senator. 

ftAT   18.   1951. 
Hauit  a  9rzSL, 

Secrefary,  Ml$aourt  Basil  Inter-Ag«me§ 
Committee,  lAneoln,  N  ibr. 
DcAi  Ml.  Btkklk:  I  have  eaiefully  reviewed 
the  engineering  report  on  tie  Adequacy  of 
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Plows  of  the  Missouri  River  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  Subcommittee  on  Adequacy 
of  Flows  In  the  Missouri  River  of  the  Mla- 
sourl  Basin  Inter- Agency  Committee. 

As  you  know.  I  have  always  doubted  that 
there  was  sufficient  water,  after  providing 
for  domestic,  health,  power  and  irrigation 
uses,  to  maintain  the  contemplated  nine- 
foot  channel  down  the  river.  As  you  re- 
call, prior  to  World  War  II.  an  engineering 
Investigating  committee  doubted  whether 
there  was  sufficient  water  for  a  six-foot  navi- 
gation project  If  the  uses  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned were  provided  for  first. 

After  studying  the  recent  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  flows  In  the  Missouri  River.  I 
am  mnre  doubtful  than  ever  that  if  we  plan 
f"r  sufficient  water  to  maintain  the  nine- 
foot  channel.  This  Is  of  extreme  importance 
because  thoueh  It  may  be  argued  that 
priorities  might  be  given  to  the  uses  I  have 
Just  rrentioned  before  navigation,  yet  in  set- 
ting up  a  river  plan,  engineers  must  take 
into  cc-nsideratlon  the  amount  of  water 
needed  for  the  navigation  channel  which  in 
my  opinion  will  Jeopardize  the  more  Im- 
portant and  necessary  uses  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  believe  that  the  recent  report  on  the 
adequp.cv  of  flows  in  the  Missouri  River, 
even  though  I  disagree  with  some  of  Its  con- 
clusions. Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Missouri  Valley  future.  It  shows  real  study 
and  it  reflects  considerable  changes  In  the 
basic  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

While  the  report  frankly  admits  that  If 
severe  drouth  occurs  that  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  water  for  the  channel  to  operate 
successfully  throughout  the  year.  I  believe 
that  the  assumptions  made  In  the  report  as 
to  the  availability  of  water  for  the  channel 
both  as  to  drouth  and  ordinary  wet  years 
are  erroneous  enough  to  raise  the  gravest 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  proposed 
nine-foot  channel  can  be  operated  success- 
fully to  any  degree  If  we  preserve  and  safe- 
guard the  water  first  for  domestic,  health, 
power  and  Irrigation  uses.  We  must  be  sure 
to  do  this  m  order  for  the  people  to  have 
the  advantage  of  this  great  water  resource 
and  to  prosper  because  of  It. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  my  anxiety  and 
doubt  as  to  your  conclusions  pertaining  to 
the  supply  of  water  needed  for  the  nine-foot 
channel  are: 

1.  I  doubt  the  acctiraey  of  the  prediction 
contfilned  In  the  report  that  there  will  t»e  no 
d'-ought  as  great  as  1933  for  3.300  years. 
This  prediction,  made  to  assume  that  there 
win  be  sufficient  water  for  the  9-foot  chan- 
nel, seems  to  me  to  be  too  hazardous  a  pre- 
diction when  we  are  flgtirlng  the  supply  of 
such  a  precious  resource  an  water  for  domes- 
tic, health,  power,  and  irrigation  uses.  This 
prediction  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
report  Is  net  based  in  any  manner  upon  an 
authentic  tree-ring  study.  I  have  just  made 
such  a  studv.  and  I  find  that  there  have  heen 
proloneed  droughts  In  the  areas  Involved 
datlug'from  1406  to  1946.  Where  there  Is 
such  an  apparent  conflict  in  predictions  as 
to  the  supply  of  water,  I  think  that  In  mak- 
ing a  prediction  we  should  assume  years  of 
drouth  rather  than  years  of  wet  weather  in 
order  to  be  conservative  and  safe  in  deter- 
minlnij  the  water  supply. 

2.  One  of  the  l>asic  ingredients  in  any 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  is  that  of  conservation.  Improved  con- 
-«rvatlon  programs  have  and  will  decrease 
stream  flow,  a  fact  which  your  committee 
seems  to  have  overlooked  in  making  its  i>re- 
dlctlon  as  to  water  supply. 

3.  Increased  Irrigation  In  the  upper  States 
will,  of  coxirse,  decrease  i:he  stream  flow  and 
In  determining  the  waner  supply.  I  think 
your  committee  should  haTe  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  maximum  lands  trrigaWe  In 
the  upper  States  with  the  rwwltant  decrease 
in  stream  flow.  The  report  appmra  to  use 
minimum  in  every  phase  of  determining  the 


water  supply  such  as  drouth*.  an<l  I  believe 
that  the  committee  should  have  used  maxi- 
mums Instead  In  order  to  be  mm  of  deter- 
mining water  supply. 

Well,  a*  1  say.  in  spite  of  this  dlsagree- 
menU  I  have  with  your  report,  I  ijeUeve  it  1* 
a  step  in  the  right  dhrection.  Yet.  it  i«  not 
enough  in  studying  the  water  supply  for  the 
proposed  development  of  the  Misjiouri  Basin 
if  we  are  to  utilize  every  drop  cf  water  as 
we  should  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  after  making  a  study  of  the 
report  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
adequacy  of  water  supply  for  tlie  Missouri 
Basin  Is  the  abandonment  of  the  9-foot  chan- 
nel Idea,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  subiitltutton  of 
rome  type  of  channel  that  can  be  efficiently 
maintained  and  operated  with  a  nuch  lower 
flowage  than  is  now  required.  This  is  the 
safe  way  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of 
water  supply  and  the  only  way  In  my  opinion 
to  be  sure  that  the  water  avail  »bie  In  the 
Missouri  River  may  be  saved  for  vital  uses 
of  the  people  In  the  Missouri  Hlver  Valley 
States. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHM  W.  BOffNTK, 

Governor. 


Year  of  like  Myth 


Foreifn  Gre-Away  Prosran  Woald  Make 
a  Traia  1,450  Miles  Loaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.WIKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WlSCONSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  J  951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  shall  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Walter  Trohan,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  by  Mr.  Uoyd  E.  Wiitney.  Mr. 
Whitney  says  that  foreign -a  id  money,  if 
loaded  into  boxcars,  would  raake  182.352 
carloads  of  dollars,  or  a  trari  1,450  miles 

long. 

Jtkz  4.  1851. 
Mr.  Waltq  TaoHAN, 

Chief  of  Washington  Bureiu. 
The  Chicago  Tribune. 

Washingtitn,  D.  C. 

Dea«  Ma.  Tkohan:  Your  irticle  in  this 
morning's  Tribune  points  out  .hat.  Including 
the  •8.500.000,000  Mr.  Truman  desires  of  Con- 
gress for  his  foreign  give-awar  program  thia 
year,  the  grand  total  of  such  philanthropy 
during  the  past  decade  Is  $124,000,000,000. 

Because  I  have  been  engugcd  In  trans- 
portation during  ^1  of  my  biisiness  life,  my 
thought  instinctively  translates  such  figures 
into  carloads  of  dollars  to  arrl  re  at  an  under- 
standing of  Just  how  much  money  such  a 
stun  really  is. 

A  silver  dollar  weighs  26^  grams,  or  ap- 
proximately $17  to  the  avolrdupoU  pound. 
Forty  thovjaand  pounds  Is  coisidered  a  good 
average  lo«tding  of  a  boxcar,  a  ad  on  this  basis 
there  would  be  WBO.OOO  to  tie  carload. 

Mr.  Truman's  give-away  prjgram  this  year, 
therefore,  means  that  we  are  aaked  to  load 
up  12,500  boxcars  of  dollars  and  ship  them 
off  to  foreign  lands,  and  curing  the  paat 
decade  183352  carloads  of  siich  dollars,  or  a 
train  1,450  miles  long. 

It  would  be  Interesting  U  question  some 
of  otir  Congressmen  relative  to  where  they 
find  m  the  Conatltotlon  aw  horlty  for  such 
damned  nonsense. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Vuom  K.  WHiTHrr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  MBW  MEXICO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKirrATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1951 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
well  to  keep  reminding  ourselv«  that 
the  correctness  of  decisions  nuide  and 
action  taken  back  in  IMi  cannot  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light  under  present 
day  developments.  Even  the  most  bril- 
liant men  in  our  Government  could  not 
then  foresee  how  strange  their  conduct 
would  look  5  years  later,  as  is  shown 
by  the  excerpts  contained  In  the  follow- 
ing e<iitorial  which  appeared  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post: 

Teak  of  tux  Mtth 
Of  all  the  persoivs  who  should  claim  pre- 
science about  the  years  1»46-51,  General 
Hurley  ought  to  be  the  last.  He  tells  the 
Russell  conmltlee  that,  before  President 
Roosevelt  died,  he  had  his  doubt*  at>out  the 
Yalta  agreement  of  February  1945,  and  »ent 
General  Hurley  to  see  first  Churchill  In  Lon- 
don and  then  Stalin  in  Moscow  in  the  quest 
for  adjustment.  This  General  Hurley  did. 
What  he  got  cut  of  Mr.  Churchill  is  not  re- 
vealed in  detail,  but  thwe  is  a  good  deal  In 
the  white  paper  on  China  about  the  Htirley 
trip  to  Moscow.  Od  his  mind  was  Chinese 
unification,  not  Yalta.  The  following  are 
some  excerpts  from  the  Hurley  interview 
with  Stalin  of  April  15,  1W5: 

•'I  stated  with  frankness  that  I  had  been 
Instrumental  In  instituting  conferences  and 
negotiation*  between  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  and  the  Chinese  Government  {for 
unification  1 . 

"I  had  advised  the  Communist*  to  request 
representation  at  San  Franci*co  [United  Na- 
tions Conference]  through  the  NaUonal  Oov- 
enunent.  1  told  him  that  thl*  decision  had 
been  upheld  by  President  Rooeevelt.  and  that 
the  President  had  advised  Chiang  Kal-*hek 
of  the  advisability  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment's permitting  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  to  be  represented  on  tbe  Chinese  Na- 
tional Government  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference at  San  Franctaco. 

•'I  told  the  marshal  that  it  wa*  a  very 
hopeful  sign  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  offered 
a  place  on  the  delegation  to  San  Francisco 
to  a  Chinese  Communist." 

And  so  on.  Stalin,  according  to  General 
Hurley,  agreed  unqualifiedly  with  aU  that 
Hurley  said,  and  plans  were  laid  for  a  pact 
with  China  to  confirm  Yalta,  based  upon 
support  for  the  National  Government  and 
the  safeguarding  of  Chlneae  sovereignty. 
Hurley  wa*  clearly  Jubilant  ov«  the  sxKxe** 
of  his  mission.  But  there  were  two  men  In 
our  Moscow  embassy  who  were  troubled 
over  General  Hurleys  naivet*.  One  wa* 
Averell  Harrlman,  the  other  George  F.  Ken- 
nan.  And  what  they  had  to  say  to  Wash- 
ington Is  given  in  some  detail  In  the  white 
paper. 

But  General  Hurley  by  thl*  time  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Chungking  In  furtherance  of  hi* 
mission  to  umfy  China.  He  reported  in  Jtily 
1»45: 

"Before  the  YUta  conference  I  *uggest«d 
to  President  Rooeevelt  a  plan  to  force  ths 
National  Oourernment  to  make  more  liberal 
political  conceselon*  In  order  to  make  pos- 
Bible  a  settlement  with  the  Communists. 
The  President  did  not  approve  tbe  sugges- 
tion. I  bellevs  the  Soviet's  attitude  toward 
the  Chinese  Cmnmunlrts  Is  as  X  relalaA  .1$  to 
the  President  In  September  last  year  «MI 
Have  reported  many  time  since.    IThet  tkey 
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««r«  not  0(»nunlsta  ml  »31.\  This  te  also 
boriM  out  by  StAUn's  Btetcxnent  to  Hopkins 
MXtiaustmma.  Wottrttfcrtamttnf  *U  thto.  the 
CbUWM  Ocmmunlrti  ftlH  beU«»e  th»t  they 
tiATt  tlie  capport  of  tb«  Sortet.  Nothing  will 
chMMs  tiMir  optokm  <m  this  inbjact  onUl  a 
ti««tT  hM  been  atgned  b«we«n  the  Soriet 
uh«  O&lna  in  which  the  So-net  »jt««  to 
nmpori  tb*  IlKtfcmal  OoivnuDent.'* 

And  ao  on.  Well,  the  Slno-SoTleC  treaty 
«u  BlnMd  Aiiffwt  14.  IMS.  ftTtng  effect  to 
th«  luiHWitnfii  in  Uaa^nrt*  which  the  Rus- 
,<.««  ha^  •stortAd  out  at  Maasn.  Churchill 
and  BooMTCtt  at  Tall*.  At  tb«  laine  time 
the  trwty  pledged  Oo^e*  matert»l  acd  moral 
•Id  to  the  Msttasial  Oorernawnt.  Thia  w«a 
fli9  Tttal  t*«*"g  that  eoonted  with  General 
jtiyljj  that  and  the  promfaM  he  had  had 
trum  8MtB  that  BoaU  would  r«sp<x:t  both 
CSMmm  etwielaiil  j  tn  Manchuria  and  the 
aumk-^aof  prtndpla.  He  waa  aaUafied.  and 
ifja  Tt*1»  wt>T**^  when  h«  taatlfied  before 
the  SenKU  ocmmlttae  December  5: 

"Our  poUey  and  the  RoaaUn-Chlneae  pol- 
icy are  la  aooofd.  RuaaU.  I  bellerr.  la  ad- 
hering to  the  poUey  which  ahe  agreed  to  In 
the  8lBO-8ortot  treaty  in  August  1645. " 

itMled.  according  to  rcporta  ap- 
ta   the   white   paper    and    all    the 

,_,-     ffitrff*"!*.   was  cailang  Kal-ahek 

and  tli^Rattanal  OovaanuBent.  Tet  the  81no- 
aovlat  icnaBMnt  actuaUy  went  bej  ond  the 
MMfaltaBd  cooccaakKia  at  Yalta  In  the  de- 
tails flvlng  RiMSta  powers  In  Dalren  uid  Port 
Arthnr.  And  the  Buaelana  would  bare  got- 
ten OMre  powers  but  t«»^not  General  Hur- 
Isy  sad  the  Qilneae — but  the  maligned  State 
Oepvtmoit. 

Tba  facts  emerging  from  the  documents 
SI*  ciser  as  crystal.  General  Burley.  not 
Oansnl  Marslxall.  waa  tlie  father  of  the  idea 
of  bringing  together  the  Chlneae  Commu- 
nlsta  and  the  Nationala.  General  H  jxley  did 
not  **»*">  the  Chlneae  CommunUts  were 
CommunlsU  at  aU.  He  accepted  all  Mos- 
eov^  SMurances.  Our  greatest  enemies  In 
the  Far  bet  were  the  imperialists  of  Brit- 
ain. Francs,  and  the  Netherlands.  Just  be- 
fon  IsATlng  China,  he  said  (whi'^  paper. 
p.  lOS)  that  notwithstanding  all  Uie  unjust 
sad  untrue  accuaatlons.  "he  was  the  best 
frlaad  the  ca>lnese  Communists  had  In 
Cbungklng.'*  WhateTcr  he  was.  he  wss  not 
tlK  gnat  prophet  that  he  impUcK  he  was. 
BOV  the  pnbnc  la  being  befuddled  about  a 
jmr,  rt$  IMO.  which  is  becoming  the  year 
oCtiMmyth. 


MMahmtuj  tl  tkt  Cortaa  Ww 


KZTVNSIOff  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  ■onTHMw 
or  Tm  BOC8B  or  BXPftmifTATiySB 

Monday.  June  25, 1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
narka  the  flnt  anniversary  of  tbe  tread- 
mill wmr  in  Korea. 

Tlie  past  year  has  been  one  of  tragic 
toad  fraalratlnff  parad<»e8.  It  has  been 
a  year  of  tarflUant  performance  and 
ncrtflee  by  American  fighting 
and  yet  one  of  continued  fumbling, 
bOBDUncleadenhip  on  tbe  part  of  those 
wtm  ancowtmiyonally  pahed  the 
Nalte  Into  tbe  OQofllet. 

Tl»  pMt  year  has  prodaeed  the  ad- 
■IHIifnHiii  ehdm  that  this  mart  be 
iMpIs  IbBttad  var.  danplte  fba  fact  that 
;  tfanngh  ttas  iaterMDtton  of 


II  an  expanded  irar. 


The  year  ends  with  no  mrasunnj; 
stick  for  either  military  or  diplomatic 
accomplishment  because  the  Nation  s 
leadership  ha*  offered  no  ciear-cui  ob- 
Jectlves.  That  leadership  even  is  ad- 
mittedly afraid  of  victory 

Yet  the  past  contradictions  and  the 
future  uncertainties  will  not  be  entirely 
profitless  if  the  American  people  w;U 
learn  three  lessons  from  this  bitttr  e.x- 
perience : 

1.    THE  LSSSON   ABOOT  GOING   TO   W  \R 

Five  years  of  administration  assiir- 
anc3s  that  United  Nations  membership 
would  not  impair  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  were  scrapped  by 
the  Acheson-TTioman  decLsion  to  eo  to 
war  in  Korea.  The  Constitution  was 
violated  and  the  Nation  divided  bv  th;s 
usurpation.  Despite  the  fact  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  challenged  in  Congress 
the  instant  it  was  announced,  Acheson 
now  has  the  eflrcntery  to  say  that  .t 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  actms  wi-stly 
and  properly,  and  I  did  not  ijet  'ht  let  1- 
ing  that  there  was  any  different  view  :n 
the  Congress." 

Pi-essed  by  the  question,  during  the 
MacArthur  hearings.  "Don't  you  think 
we  would  have  been  better  oC  if  we  h.\d 
obtained  congressional  authorization  for 
the  action  that  we  took  in  Korea'" 
AchesoQ's  feeble,  wise-cracking  an  v*  r 
was;  "I  think  that  a  lot  of  people  v.ho 
now  think  that  we  should  have  would 
have  been  satisfied  if  we  had  done  it  " 

The  past  year  isn't  one  of  tot.il  frus- 
tration and  loss  if  the  American  people 
now  understand  this  usurpation  for  what 
it  is — a  criminally  danperous  claim  of 
total  world-wide  war-lord  powers  by  and 
for  the  White  House. 

2.  THS  IXSSON  ABOUT  riGHTING  A  WAR 

The  Korean  experience  thorou£;hly 
discredits  the  popular  and  superficial 
concept  of  collective  .security.  Th-it  con- 
cept involves  the  theory  that  America 
can  build  solid  national  .security  by  de- 
pending upon  other  countries  and  by 
farming  out  portions  of  that  defen.-^e  re- 
spcnsibiiity  to  other  nations. 

The  weak  support  and  even  open  be- 
trayal of  the  so-called  UN  effort  :n 
Korea  by  our  alleged  allies — the  pittance 
of  manpower  they  have  contributed,  the 
supplying  of  war  materials  to  our  ene- 
mies, the  practice  of  diplomatic  appease- 
ment— shows  up  this  collective  security 
theory  for  the  dangerous  farce  It  is  The 
past  year  Is  not  a  total  loss  if  wc  now 
truly  understand  that  a  chain  U  v.o 
stronger  than  Its  weakest  links  and  that 
fundamentally  we  must  look  to  our-selves 
for  our  security. 

3.  TKS  LBS80N    ABOUT   ENDING    A    WAR 

Nothing  has  happened  tn  the  past  year. 
and  nothing  appears  in  prospect,  to  dis- 
prove the  btisic  contention  of  General 
MacArthur  that  tnere  is  no  substitute 
for  victory. 

It  ts  now  obvious  that  a  nation  can 
enter  a  war  tn  haste  and  repent  at  lei- 
sure, especially  since  we  are  told  that 
the  strategy  of  victory  will  put  us  •in 
the  wrong  war,  at  the  w^rong  place,  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  with  the  wroni? 
enemy." 

The  past  year  will  not  be  a  total,  tnnnc 
loss  if  we  have  learned  the  Ic^i^on  of 


rushing  Into  a  war  which  hiis  no  clearly 
marked  exit  of  victory  and  if  we  have 
learned  that  national  leadership  which 
put.s  us  into  war  without  such  a  pros- 
pect of  victory  is  totally  discredited  by 
that  folly. 


Cslcnlsted  Risk 


EXTENSION  OP  REIIARKS 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TD.GUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK  ENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22. 1  i51 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  have 
been  greatly  disturl)ed  recently  by  the 
reckless  attitude  that  is  apparently  be- 
ginning to  color  many  peoi  le's  thinking 
on  our  far-eastern  policy.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  type  of  thinking  is  the  feel- 
ing that  "since  we  don't  know  what  Rus- 
sia is  going  to  do  and.  aryway.  they'll 
do  what  they  want  when  they  want  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do.  let'!  not  consider 
Ru.ssia  too  much  in  our  calculations. " 
This  IS  dangerous  thinkimr. 

For  that  reason.  I  beleve  there  is 
much  food  for  thought  in  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Calculated  Risk"  and 
pubUshed  in  the  June  16.  1951.  issue  of 
Army  Times: 

Calccoatid  Risic 
We  hear  a  lot  these  days  at  cut  taking  tlie 
'calculated   rislt  '   In  thumbii.g  cur   noee   at 
Rus.sia  by  broadening  the  aope  of  the  Ko- 
rean war  to  Manchuria  and  Fed  China. 

The  latest  enthusiastic  c  iaclple  ot  the 
•  Ciiiculated  risk  "  la  Lt.  Gen.  ^Jbert  C.  Wede- 
mever,  commander  of  the  China  theater  in 
the'  latter  part  of  World  Wir  n.  General 
Wedemeyer  thl«  week  told  tiie  Joint  Senate 
c  .mmittee  Investigating  Gineral  MacAr- 
thurs  dismissal  that  we  si  ould  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  R'lssia.  take  "the 
strategic  initiative  away  in  m  the  enemy  ' 
and  launch  "actions  in  the  political,  the  eco- 
nomic, in  the  psychosocial,  snd  in  the  mili- 
tary fields  at  times  and  pla;ea  ol  our  own 
chuiislng  " 

Ttns.  says  General  Wedemeyer,  would  not 
r.fressan'.y  ■  be  tantamount  o  a  declaration 
lit  war  against  Rusala,  but  "t  i«  Just  a  cal- 
cuJated   risk   you   would   Jus.   take." 

Tlie  thing  that  worries  uj  Is  that  thoee 
who  are  most  eager  to  have  the  United  States 
take  a  'calculated  risk"  do  I't  even  bother 
to  calculate  the   risk  acttial.y   Involved. 

Military  men — such  aa  4acArthur  and 
■Wedemeyer — are  to  be  admired  for  having 
the  courage  of  their  convictiicis,  but  it  seems 
to  u.s  that  convictions  of  sucti  great  moment 
should  be  backed  up  by  something  more 
solid  than  personal  opinio- is  expressed  in 
ponderous  cliches — weasel  v  ords  and  pcm- 
p<  \i.s  balderdash. 

Especially  do  we  believe  tl  at  Is  true  when 
a  military  man's  convictlois — if  put  Into 
action — would  Involve  a  cal(  ulated  risk  un- 
der which  :nilllons  of  people  night  ■well  meet 
sodden  and  terrible  death  In  an  atomic  war. 
The  weaknesB  of  the  "calculated  risk" 
favored  by  both  General  JacArthur  and 
General  Wedemeyer  la  to  be  found  in  their 
own  words. 

General  MacArthur  told  Co  igress  last  April 
that  Russia  would  "not  netenarliy'  Inter- 
vene tn  Asia  If  we  broadeoett  the  war  along 
the  lines  he  proposed. 

General  Wedemeyer  this  veek  says  that 
his  plan  of  breaking  off  diplomatic  relation.s 
and  launching  military  aciioiis  'at  times  and 
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places  of  our  own  chooBlng"  would  "not 
necessarily"  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war— Just  a  "calculated  riisk  '  Calculated 
on  what  basis? 

If  either  General  MacArthur  or  General 
Wedemeyer — or  anyone  among  their  Repub- 
lican advocates — has  truly  calculated  the 
rLsk  ln\olved  in  fondling  the  trigger  of  world 
war  III.  let  him  stand  up  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  detail  those  ri.slts. 

What  is  the  calculated  risk?  What  are 
the  odds  for  or  against  Russia  coming  into 
the  war""  What  are  the  odds  for  or  against 
atomic  bombs  being  rained  on  our  major 
cities — where  casualties  from  one  bomb 
might  well  be  greater  than  all  the  casualties 
sufTered  in  Korea  in  the  past  year? 

Let  General  MacArthur  and  General  Wede- 
meyer stand  before  the  American  people  and 
describe  to  American  mothers  the  horrors  of 
Hiroshima — horrors  which  will  be  visited 
upon  young  and  old  alike  IT  they  have  mis- 
calculated or  are  miscalculating  Russian  In- 
tentions. 

Let  them  remind  the  people — and  the 
Congress — that,  although  they  and  many 
Members  of  Congresa  are  eager  to  risk  an 
atomic  war.  the  Congress  Itself  Is  gambling 
recklessly  with  our  internal  security  by  drag- 
ging Its  feet  In  the  matter  of  civilian  defense. 

We  would  like  to  know  on  what  basis  Gen- 
erals, MacArthur  and  Wedemeyer  have  cal- 
culated that  Russia  will  stand  idly  by  while 
we  fight  our  way  to  mastery  over  her  biggest 
satellite.  Red  China.  To  calculate  means  to 
ascertain  or  determine  by  mathematical 
processes — to  plan  with  forethought.  Has 
that  been  done? 

Before  we  take  a  calculated  risk,  the  odds 
should  be  on  our  side.  Are  they  in  this 
Instance? 

If  Generals  MacArthur  and  Wedemeyer 
have  any  evidence  that  the  odds  are  In  our 
favor,  they  should  forthrlghtly  communicate 
such  facts  to  tbe  American  people.  Why 
don't  they? 

Whether  by  quirk  of  circumstance  or 
otherwise.  It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  even  as 
General  Wedemeyer  eggs  on  bis  country  into 
a  bigger  war,  he  has  himself  applied  for  re- 
tirement from  the  Army — 7  years  before 
reaching  the  mandatory  retirement  age. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  heed  the 
urglngs  of  any  military  or  political  leaders 
to  take  a  "calculated  risk"  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  full  price  If  the  calculations 
prove  faulty  and  tf  the  risk  becomes  reality. 

We  are  not  prepared — either  militarily, 
spiritually,  or  morally — to  rush  headlong 
Into  ail-out  war. 


CoBb-ois  and  InlatioB 


EXTEJISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22. 1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  author  of  the  attached  letter.  Hon. 
J.  H.  Gipson,  president  of  Caxton  Print- 
ers, of  Caldwell.  Idaho,  forwarded  this 
appeal  to  Congress  against  controls  to 
me  a  few  days  ago.  I  have  thought  it 
timely,  and  a  sufSciently  clear  expres- 
sion of  the  principles  involved  in  con- 
trols, to  place  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  that  others  might  benefit  from 
its  reading. 

To  my  mind  this  J.  H.  Gipson  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  men  of  affairs  in 
Idaho.    Hi?  grandfather  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  the  famous  Gre»ley  colony 
in  Colorado;  his  father  and  mother  were 
early  pioneers  in  Caldwell;  and  his 
mother  was  the  only  American  mother 
to  live  to  see  four  of  her  children  in 
Who's  Who,  including  the  publisher 
J.  H.  Gipson. 

Mr.  Gipson  founded  Caxton  Printers 
at  Caldwell.  Idaho,  in  1903.  Beginning 
as  a  little  country  printing  office,  it  has 
developed  into  the  most  outsts  nding  book 
publishing  concern  in  the  Vilest.  Over 
1.000  manuscripts  yearly  pass  through 
Mr.  Gipson's  hands.  He  las  largely 
specialized  in  the  field  of  historical  novels 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  though  he  has  kept  several 
famous  libertarian  books  in  print,  which 
would  otherwise  have  becomi;  nonavail- 
able,  such  as :  Spencer's  Man  "Versus  the 
State,  the  Return  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
Garet  Garret's  the  Revolutio  a  Was. 

He  has  never  permitted  himself  to  hold 
oflBce,  but  has  been  content  to  write,  pub- 
lish, attend  his  party  conferences,  sup- 
port his  party  financially,  and  otherwise 
be  an  ever-present  help  to  all  candidates 
who  may  satisfy  his  very  sim  pie  require- 
ments for  oflJce-holding,  which  are:  a 
pure  constitutional  Americatism,  a  con- 
suming desire  to  stand  for  g(KXi  govern- 
ment, and  a  fierce  oppositiim  to  com- 
munism or  socialism. 

He  affirms  that  American.*;  only  have 
one  choice — that  is  between  a  strong  cen- 
tral government  and  weak  citizens,  or  a 
central  government  of  strictly  limited 
powers,  and  a  strong,  virile  citizenry. 

Consequently,  when  an  American  cit- 
izen of  this  caliber  speaks  en  any  sub- 
ject, I  am  more  than  willing  to  give  his 
remarks  the  most  careful  consideration. 
In  the  hope  his  advice  may  b(?  of  value  to 
my  fellow  Congressmen,  I  feel  highly 
honored  to  he  given  the  privi:ege  of  plac- 
ing the  appended  letter  in  tlie  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

Thi  Caxton  Pkintkrj,  Ltd.. 
Caldwell.  Idaho.  Jvne  19. 1951. 
Congressman  John  T.  Wood, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  John:  The  Jime  Issue  of  the  Idaho 
Paftn  Btireau  News  asks  Farm  bureau  mem- 
bers to  write  their  Senators  and  Congress- 
men about  price  celUnga. 

The  President,  In  his  recen'  speech,  also 
said  that  he  wanted  his  llstene  -s  to  tell  their 
Congressmen  and  Senators  how  they  felt 
about  price  controls,  and  I  hasten  to  comply 
with  the  wish  of  that  great  statesman  from 
Independence  who,  through  the  grace  of 
Tom  Pendergast.  occupies  the  White  House, 

Anyone  who  has  made  even  a  cursory  study 
of  the  problem  must  realize  tliat  price  ceil- 
ings are  at>solutely  futile  as  far  as  con- 
trolling prices  are  concerned. 

In  ail  human  history,  if  I  can  correctly 
Interpret  It.  prices  have  alway^  responded  to 
the  amount  of  money  In  clrcuUtion.  and  the 
demand  for  goods,  and  the  amount  of  gocxls 
and  services  available. 

Setting  up  price  controls  to  deal  with  the 
enormotis  Inflationary  pressurs  of  the  vast 
flood  of  paper  money  and  che  -kbook  money 
brought  to  us  by  the  New  Deal  and  the  Pair 
Deal  will  not  result  in  any  si  lution  of  the 
problems  of  high  prices  or  infljition. 

If  the  lands  along  the  Belie  River  were 
being  flooded  by  the  opening  o!  all  the  waste 
gates  at  Arrowrock  Dam  during  a  period  of 
high  water,  you  wotildn't  get  the  people  out 
with  shovels  building  dikes,  tut  you  would 
close  the  waste  gates. 


Only  through  drastic  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  in  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  will  there  be  any  per- 
manent relief  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned. 

I  realize  that  the  question  confronting 
Congress  is  a  difBcult  one. 

A  good  many  people  who  should  be  better 
Informed  think  that  price  consols,  rent  coa- 
trols,  wage  ceilings,  etc..  are  vital. 

If  the  Congress  does  as  it  should  do,  and 
abolishes  all  of  these  controls.  Members  so 
voting  will  have  to  aggressively  defend  their 
action  in  the   1952   campaigns. 

We  may  need  some  allocation  of  scarce 
materials  like  copper,  elnc,  and  aluminum, 
but  beyond  that  I  feel  the  wise  plan.  If  we 
are  genuinely  Interested  In  the  future  of  our 
country.  Is  to  repeal  all  of  the  controls  we 
now  have  Instead  of  adding  more,  and  attack 
the  problem  of  Inflation  in  au  entirely  dif- 
ferent way. 

Under  no  condition  should  the  present 
Chief  Executive  be  given  the  vast  powers 
over  the  Nation's  economy  which  he  has  de- 
manded. Such  powers  could  not  safely  be 
entrusted  even  to  a  President  who  was  wholly 
responsible  and  very  wise. 
Yours  truly, 

Jm. 


Tke  Old  Deal  and  lb  Propaf  uila 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OP  PCNNSTX-VAICIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  tJie  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  tlie  following  editorial 
from  the  Farmers  Union  Herald  which 
exposes  the  attack  on  cooperatives  and 
the  propaganda  campaign  of  powerful 
financial  interests  against  the  small 
farmer  and  against  the  pubUc  welfare: 
Thx  Olo  Deal  ahd  In  PaopacAifoa 

Political  and  religious  freedom  place*  a 
heavy  burden  on  all  of  ua.  To  get  tbe  most 
out  of  our  freedoms  we  have  to  be  more 
alert  to  the  dangers  that  lurk  everywhere 
than  we  would  If  we  didn't  have  er  didn't 
care  about  those  freedoms.  It  U  the  price 
we  pay  for  democratic  freedoms. 

But  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  the  press  are  worth  everything 
it  cc^ts  to  get  and  keep  them.  Only  those 
who  lose  their  freedom  know  how  true  that 
is. 

If  something  is  said  or  printed  that  we 
don't  like  we  can  answer  back.  But  as  Vol- 
taire, the  famous  French  philosopher,  said: 
"I  may  not  agree  with  what  you  say,  but 
I  wUl  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
it." 

So  we  have,  in  this  country,  almost  un- 
limited freedom  of  speech  arid  press.  Krery- 
one    can    say   what   he   wlubes.      •       •       • 

One  of  the  results  is  that  anyone  with  an 
ax  to  grind  can  go  Into  the  propaganda 
business.  So  big  business,  for  Instance,  dips 
into  its  billions  of  dollars  of  Income  to  back 
propaganda  organizations  with  nice  sound- 
Ir^  names. 

Ever  hear  of  the  National  Tax  BquaUty 
Association?  Sounds  good,  doesn't  It? 
Everyone  is  for  tax  eqaallty. 

But  when  you  take  a  good  look  at  the 
NTEA.  as  a  couple  of  Congreaa  committees 
have,  the  NTEA  becomes  what  It  really  is,  a 
propaganda  outfit,  backed  chiefly  by  big  busi- 
ness. Its  chief  function  at  tbe  beginning 
was.  and  still  is,  to  destroy  or.  at  least,  cripple 
your  co-ops.     To  do  this  it  sends  mlHtons  pf 
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of  prtnfeMl  BMttar  out  to  people  In 
oorav  at  the  land  *■"'»*§  oo-ops  all 
kind*  oC  aamea  and  MJlnc  tbat  co-opa  are 
tax  dodger*.  It'i  aU  a  pack  otf  Ilea.  But 
many  people  vbo  do  aot  know  mucb  about 
eo-ope  (aU  (or  tbe  propefanda. 

Tba  WTEA,  Id  tm.  usee  this  pubUc  opin- 
ion In  Itt  attempt  to  c*t  laws  tbiou«h  Con- 
greee  which  will  do  what  MTSA  eet  out  to 
do — cripple  or  deetroy  co-opa.  With  co-ops 
deetroyed  or  crippled,  a  large  area  at  com- 
patttlon  would  be  cUmlnatwl  and  big  busi- 
ness would  i^le  up  even  Mgger  profits  than 
U  dees  BOW. 

Tct  tbeee  are  the  very  busineeees  that  tell 
«■  Uiat  eompetltfcm  is  the  llfetalood  at  free 
siilMiwIee  Most  of  us  have  doubts  about 
ttoe  staeeitty  at  people  who  say  one  thing 
and  do  another.  We  get  so  we  never  know 
wtaeUMr  ttasfy  ever  mean  what  they  say. 

What  we  always  fear  about  propaganda  U 
that  tlM  people  uatng  it  don't  reall7  mean 
wlwt  tbsf  say. 

nmTs  true  now  of  many  organizations 
with  Id^-aoundlng  names  whose  propsganda 
vooM  have  xm  believe  that,  on  all  economic 
and  political  fssuee  at  the  day.  there  is  but 
one  choice— that  of  choosing  between  col- 
laetMem  and  freedom.  Unfortunately.  It  la 
not  as  simple  ss  that  even  though  it  u  re- 
peated over  and  over  tbat  It  is. 

Tht  great  mass  of  this  propaganda  that  Is 
now  festaf  drculated  U  the  subject  of  a  study 
by  the  Coondl  for  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gfegakkmal  Christian  Chvvches  and  by  tbe 
Commission  on  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  Bvangelleal  and  Reformed  Church.  This 
study.  pnbUshed  last  May,  ddves  toto  the 
backgnnmd  and  purpoeee  of  "groups  tbat 
repreeent  the  most  extensive  and  well  11- 
piin<^  special  intcnsts." 

Among  the  groupe  analysed  In  the  study 
are  the  CoBOilttee  for  Ooostltuttonal  Oov- 
■miMTit  the  IVatlooal  ■eoaomlc  Council. 
sad  tiM  Itoondatlon  for  Beonoiale  Kduca- 
tlOD.  An  nlfla-aoundlng  namea— hut,  as  the 
statfy  potBts  out.  they  are  actually  groups 
'  ~  1  by  tM  XMalera"  who  }udge  issues  by 
whl^  allefledly  exlstwl  in  some 
^ore  -That  Man's"  llrst  In- 
or  evwi  bade  In  ths  McKlnley 


ar«  at  odds  with  most  every  eco- 

to  be  found  In  the  RepubU- 

i  OMBOoratlc  Party  platforms  of  1048. 
M,"   says   this    church 
by  these  'CM  Dealers'  as  in- 
dKdee  America  must  make  be- 
and    freedom.'    Sodal 
li  '■tatlsm.'  which  ineludee  'com- 
t>Ti?ntf«f"     state-lnterventlonlsm. 
taeelsni.  fahlanlam.  the  welfare  state, 
i  economy.'   Distinetions  be- 
noniHB  and  democratic  socialism 
over  with  sUtements  such  as 
'A  Oommunlst  la  but  a  Socialist  in  a 


such  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Hearst 
fK»in  and  magazines  such  as  tbe  Readers 
Digest. 

"The  negative  message,  the  vague  and 
emotional  appeals  to  American  values,  the 
reinforcing  Innuence  of  the  ma.ss  media,  all 
make  the  literature  of  the  'Old  Deal  srcups 
effective  In  creating  a  climate  of  opinion  in 
which  the  pressure  politics  of  conservative 
interests  can   best  operate. 

"The  successful  use  by  politicians  of  va^ue 
charges  of  socialism  and  communism  against 
opponents  during  the  1950  election  -*as  m 
part  made  possible  by  the  campaign  these 
groups  are  waging. " 

It  is  not  tbat  these  or  other  groups  do  nnt 
have  tbe  right  to  use  propaganda.  They  do. 
But  all  Americans  should  test  the  propa- 
ganda by  asking  tbe  question:  Who  is  saying 
this,  and  why? 

We  do  not  agree  with  tbese  blg-buslnesa 
propagandists  who  believe  that  people  are 
dumb  snd  can  be  fooled  Into  acting  against 
their  own  interests.  We  challenge  anyone 
to  prove  that  tbe  people's  collective  wisdom 
is  not  tbe  beat  hope  we  all  have  for  political 
and  economic  stability  and  for  peace. 


thU: 


back  to  better  days,  dtetrust  of 
it,  and  narrow  BattonaUsm  are  the 
of  Um  -old  deal"  propa- 
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Rmssu  Cu't  Lose  oi  Peace  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  ElEMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  fflORT 

or  MisEotnu 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  article  by  David  Lawrence. 
which  appeared  In  today's  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Certainly,  every  Ameri- 
can should  ponder  it.  My  own  personal 
conviction  Is  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  at 
least  96  percent  correct: 
BossiA  CaWt  Losx   on   Peace   Pi-an — Malik 

Caixs  roB  CiASE  Pike  WrrHotrr  CoNomows 

FOB   NlCOTIATTON    LaTXX    OF   PoUTICiL    Qt^ES- 

■noNs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

After  having  lUtened  to  the  persistent 
plea  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  for  peace  In  Korea  almost  at  any 
price,  the  Rxisslan  Oovemment  has  appar- 
ently decided  to  find  out  how  high  a  price 
can  be  exacted. 

The  real  lignlflcance  of  the  Ruaslan  pro. 
posal  as  outllnad  by  her  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  Jscob  Malik,  is  tbat  It  calls 
for  a  cease  fire  without  insisting  on  accept- 
ance first  of  any  conditions  for  tbe  negotia- 
tion afterward  of  tbe  political  questions  It 
la  dlAeult  to  see  how  tbe  United  States  now 
can  fall  to  agree  to  tbe  armistice  after  what 
It  has  agreed  to  in  the  United  Nations  bere- 
tofore. 

This  means  that  both  sets  of  belligerents — 
North  Koreans  and  Red  Cbloese  on  one  side 
and  United  Nations  farces  on  tbe  other — will 
soon  arrange  a  cease  Are  directly  t>etween 
military  commanders. 

Assurances  of  a  military  nature  will  have 
to  be  given  that  neither  side  uses  tbe  truce 
as  a  means  of  build-up  for  otherwise  tbe 
United  Nations  forces  could  be  wiped  out 
overnight  by  a  sudden  attack  If  tbe  Red  Chi- 
nese used  the  time  to  send  reinforcements 
to  the  area  near  ths  tbirty-elgbtb  parallel. 

But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tbat 
It  li  to  ths  benefit  of  the  Russians  to  accept 
the  military  terms  that  will  be  presented. 
For  this  puts  the  Q>mmunlsts  In  tbe  advan- 
tageous position  of  having  baited  tbe  United 
Nations  forces  at  tbe  thlrty-elgbib  parallel. 


n  a.'sures  Commrnlst  political  control  of 
N-rth  Korea  indefinitely,  and  ;t  eases  tbe 
economic  drain  on  Russia  which  the  Korean 
war  has  imposed  on  ber. 

As  for  settlement  of  tbe  pclltlcai  ques- 
tions, these  may  not  t>e  dlspjsed  of  for 
months  or  years.  Russia  will  be  .n  no  hurry. 
Jihe  will  use  tbe  threat  of  a  reiumption  of 
h  srlUtles  in  Korea  as  a  lever  to  compel 
c  nce.s&ions  on  European  pel  1  tic  J 1  questions. 
It  will  not  matter  to  Russia  I:  there  la  a 
deridlcck  ever  the  Korean  political  problems 
and  they,  too,  remain  in  status  quo  Indefi- 
nitely. 

So  far  as  .American  public  opl  lion  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  have  accepted  tl  e  cease  fire 
as  the  ending  of  a  burdensome  war.  Peace 
sentiment  will  brvisb  aside  tbe  cry  of  tbe 
critics  that  appeasement  in  tl;e  Far  East 
means  a  large-scale  war  In  tbe  end.  ]ust  as 
the  Munich  appeasement  of  193  J  led  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  U  in  1939.  Polit- 
ically speaking,  the  admlnlstratl  m  will  have 
gained  a  victory. 

Russia  will  continue,  of  courss.  to  fish  In 
other  troubled  waters  like  Iran  and  there 
win  he  little  relief  in  America  frim  the  bur- 
den of  armament,  the  necessltj  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  heavy  program  Df  spending, 
and  high  taxes. 

The  Moscow  regime  has  played  its  hand 
cleverly  through  the  Malik  speech.  It  has 
emphasized  that  the  Soviet  is,  liter  all.  the 
master  of  the  Red  Chinese  aid  that  any 
peace  settlement  in  tbe  Far  East  has  to  be  an 
over-all  settlement.  The  prlc;  demanded 
Is  an  abandonment  of  the  reanaanent  pro- 
gram for  Europe  envisaged  by  tl  e  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  and  a  giving  up  o'  the  Amer- 
ican military  bases  overseas.  The  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  Unl:ed  Nations 
Is  still  a  factor  but  the  Russians  do  not  need 
to  press  forwMd  on  that  point  until  they 
have  later  on  played  their  cards  c  n  tbe  whole 
United  Nations  legal  mess. 

Thus,  while  tbe  United  Natlcns.  through 
the  Security  Council,  ordered  tte  resistance 
In  Korea  about  a  year  ago  while  the  Rus- 
sians were  not  present  to  exercia?  their  veto, 
any  settlement  now  has  to  go  hrough  the 
Security  Council  where  the  veU  of  the  Sc- 
vie,  regime  can  block,  if  not  cintrol,  what 
Is  done. 

There  i  enough  chance  of  legil  entangle- 
ments in  the  complex  United  I'atlons  pro- 
cedure to  embarrass  the  western  powers 
who  will  be  clamoring  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Korean  war  as  a  United  Nat.ons  matter. 
When  the  times  comes,  the  bid  for  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  will  be  prtsented  and 
the  western  allies  will  be  charred  In  Rus- 
fian  propaganda  with  preventing  a  peace 
settlement  and  keeping  the  arriistlce  from 
belni;  transformed  into  a  permanent  agree- 
ment. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  aggres  wrs  to  their 
Frurce  in  Manchuria  and  thus  achieving  a 
military  victory,  the  western  allies  have 
fal'en  back  on  diplomacy  as  i.  means  of 
achieving  political  objectlvee.  It  Is  here  that 
.Mt«cow  and  Pelplng  hold  the  tump  cards. 
Tlie  United  Nations  will  have  to  admit  some 
day  that  It  failed  In  Korea  to  punish  the 
Red  Chinese  for  their  aggressloa  and  that 
it  failed  to  clear  North  Korea  of  its  ag- 
gressor armies.  Prom  a  prestigu  viewpoint 
the  United  Nations  will  get  sll  the  cheers 
for  stopping  the  fighting,  but  it  will  bsve 
proved  also  that  when  aggreeslon  comes, 
only  tbe  United  States  wlU  accept  the  full 
military  responsibility.  Since  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  cost  of  70.000  casualties  will 
seem  of  doubtful  valtie.  American  public 
opinion  ixuky  be  less  inclined  the  next  time 
to  go  ahead  and  resist  aggression  in  far-off 
paru  of  tbe  world. 

The  future  effectlvenees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  stopping  aggression  wUI  depend  on 
whether  all  Korea  can  be  cleared  of  Com- 
munist troops  and  a  free  government  ever 
emerges  in  that  country  Independent  of  So- 
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Viet  Intimidation  or  influence.     It  looks  as 
if  this  Is  years  away. 

The  cease  fire  now  proposed  and  the  dead- 
lock that's  coming  on  political  factors  mean 
mrrcnder.  Defeat,  however,  was  inevitable 
from  the  very  moment  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  toolt  refuge  In  the 
llmitcd-war  Idea  in  Korea  and  reftised  to  use 
maximum  force  to  punish  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  aggressors  by  destroying  their  com- 
miiniratlon  lines  and  bases  of  supply  in 
Manchuria.  Victory  was  eliminated  from 
the  military  mans  vocabulary  In  the  Korean 
war  hy  order  of  the  Department  of  State 
at  the  Insistence  of  our  Eropean  allies  and 
in  Its  place  the  poignant  word  "defeat"  will 
remain  on  the  pages  of  history. 


Trade  With  Soviet  Union? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUov^ing  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Bo-ston,  Mass..  of 
Saturday,  June  23.  1951: 

Embargo:  Use  Wrrn  Caution 
Should  th-?  United  States  shut  off  aid  to 
ai:  countries  which  insist  on  continuing  to 
tr.ide  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  satellites? 
Put  a.s  broadly  as  that,  the  question  involves 
va  tiy  more  than  some  may  suppose. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflerence  between 
a.-^km^  allies  to  stop  the  sale  of  important 
milU.-u-y  materials  to  tbe  Communist  world 
Av.c  a.-kine  them  to  stop  all  trade  with  the 
Russ.an  s;>here. 

The  bill  proposed  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  Foreign  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee as  a  substitute  for  the  Kem  amendment 
wHild  require  beneficiary  countries  to  em- 
barer)  munitions  and  items  of  primary  stra- 
tegic f.gniticance  used  m  making  munitions. 
Even  this  would  bar  a  great  deal  of  normal, 
harmless.,  even  beneficial  trade  if  exceptions 
were  not  provided  for,  but  it  is  less  sweepmg 
than  the  military  materiel  phrase  in  the 
Kcm  amendment. 

The  Impulse  simply  to  stop  all  trade  with 
an  ideological  enemy  stems  from  several 
assumptions,  all  of  which  are  natural  but 
not  all  of  which  are  valid  or  entirely  accurate. 
One  of  the.se  is  that  we  are  •arming  the 
enemy  "  But  that  is  true  only  of  munitions 
and  strategic  m.iterlals. 

Another  is  that  the  Communist  area  is 
bcnetiting  more  from  the  trade  in  question 
than  is  the  free  world.  That  hypothesis  re- 
quires some  examination. 

A:u)ther  is  that  Russia  and  China  are  vul- 
nerable to  blockade.  But  the  Etirasia:.  sub- 
continent is.  for  its  living  standards,  excep- 
tionally self-contained. 

Fiirther.  it  should  be  pointed  out  tbat  total 
ccsi>ati'>n  of  trade  ordinarily  is  an  accom- 
paniment only  of  full-scale  war.  Disagree- 
able as  may  be  the  "cold  war."  free  nations 
sh.iu'd  be  loath  to  raise  its  temperature 
toward  the  level  of  belligerency. 

To  cease  trade  with  the  Russian  satellite 
countries  sounds  easier  in  the  United  States 
than  it  does  in  Europe,  where  the  iron  ctir- 
tain  runs  down  tbe  middle  of  a  continent. 
Suddenly  to  cease  all  commerce  across  that 
border  would  be  as  disrupting  as  to  suspend 
all  east -west  exchange  of  goods  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Mississippi  River. 

If  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  had  to 
do  without  tbe  coal,  grain,  and  lumtjer  which 


they  obtain  from  Russia  and  1  er  satellites 
In  return  for  vehicles,  machinerr.  steel,  and 
tbe  Uke,  they  woxUd  either  havi  to  give  up 
the  economic  recovery  which  ena  jlra  them  to 
face  Russia  or  else  they  would  h£  ve  to  obtain 
coal,  grain,  and  luml)er  from  the  United 
States  at  the  cost  of  much  grea-  er  subsidies 
for  American  taxpayers  to  financ  e. 

Yugoslavia  is  an  example.  Patly  because 
she  has  had  to  end  all  trade  v.itfc  her  eastern 
neighbors,  she  is  In  need  of  $150,  )00.000  from 
the  United  States  to  supply  raw  materials 
and  make  up  ber  trade  deficit.  Same  officials 
estimate  that  to  make  up  tbe  lo<ses  of  other 
nations  from  an  all-out  embargc  would  add 
11.000.000.000  a  year  to  America's  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  many  allies  still  would  be  at  great 
disadvantage. 

Economic  "'warfare."  If  the  cc 
be  thought  of  In  those  terms,  I; 
tricate  business.  As  in  milita 
moves  should  be  made  not  mereh 
but  also  on  a  cool  assessmeot  of 
able  effectiveness. 


mtest  must 
i  a  very  In- 
•y  strategy, 
on  impulse 
tii/r^T  prob- 


First  AnBiver»*ry  of  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMiiRKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  June  25.  19.U 
Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  oui  first  y^ar 
in  the  Korean  "police  acton."  The 
thinking  of  a  great  part  of  tlie  citizens 
of  the  Midwest  is  reflected  by  the  follow- 
ing editorials:  The  Chicago  t)aily  News 
editorial  of  Saturday.  June  23,  written 
bv  John  S.  Kni-ht:  and  the  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  diited  Mon- 
day. June  25: 

I  From  the  ChictiEO  Dally  News    ^f  June  23, 
19.51) 

PoimCAL    SELL-OtTT    LOOHS    AiTEH    TEAR    OF 
KOrtEA    VV.1R 

Monday    is    tbe    first    aunivers.iry    of    tbe 

Korean  war.  „ 

On  June  25,  l&M,  the  Not  lb  Korean 
Communists  launched  a  skillfu;iy  Pi^'^i^ed 
surprise  attack  un  South  K- rea  which 
could  not  be  stopped  by  the  c.isorganized 
defenders. 

A  tew  hours  later,  at  the  req -lest  of  tae 
United  States,  the  UN  Security  Council 
branded  the  fighting  a  violation  of  chapter 
7  of  the  UN  Charter  and  called  lor  a  ce.ise- 
fire  within  24  hours. 

Two  days  later,  when  it  becxiine  apparent 
that  tiie  North  Koreans  were  pr-jceedlng  with 
the  invasion.  President  Truman  announced 
that  United  States  air  and  naval  forces  would 
aid  in  the  defense  of  South  Korea. 

Later  that  aiternoon.  upon  prodding  from 
Washington,  the  Security  Council  met  again 
and  recommended  "that  the  memtjers  of  the 
United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to 
repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  inter- 
national peace   and  security   m   that   area." 

The  Council  vote  was  7  to  1.  with  Tugo- 
slavla  opposed  and  India  and  Egypt  atxstam- 
ing  India  later  Indicated  Us  agreement 
with  the  majority.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
absent  when  the  ballot  was  taken. 

Within  tbe  next  2  weeks.  47  nations  con- 
curred with  this  action  and  12  nations 
offered  supporting  naval,  air,  and  ground 
strength. 

The  United  States  was  asked  by  the  Secu- 
rity Cotincll  to  establish  a  unified  command 


with  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In  command 
of  the  UN  forces. 

Tbe  rest  Is  now  history  as  It  has  unfolded 
from  day  to  day. 

STRATEGT    rs  confused  BT   clashing    INTSaXSTS 

This  "little  war."  or  "police  action."  as 
it  was  originally  termed  by  President  Tru- 
man, baa  now  seen  a  year  of  bitter  fighting, 
endless  frustration  with  no  final  victory  in 
Eight  and  more  than  75.000  American  battle 
casualties. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  first  year  of 
the  war  with  Japan  cost  the  United  States 
57.000  casualties  of  all  types.  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley,  Chairman  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  testified  1  month  ago  that  American 
battle  and  nonbattle  casualties  In  Korea  had 
reached  a  total  of  141.955. 

Unlike  all  other  modem  wars  In  which  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged,  our  policy 
in  Korea  has  been  indecisive  and  uncertain. 
This  Is  due  largely  to  tbe  fact  tbat  all  deter- 
minations as  to  strategy  and  over-all  poUcy 
have  to  t>e  approved  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  result  is  a  conflict  of  interests  among 
tbe  nations  Involved  rather  than  a  clear- 
cut  approach  to  somie  well-defined  objective. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  previously,  the 
Korean  war  Is  the  direct  product  of  diplo- 
matic bungling  at  Yalta  and  Poladam;  Secre- 
tary of  Stati!  Acheson's  repeated  statements 
of  disinterest  in  Korea,  and  the  adminis- 
tratlons  earlier  apathetic  attitude  toward 
Formosa. 

In  January  of  1950.  President  Truman 
ridiculed  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  for  em- 
pbasLZing  tbe  ImpOTtance  of  keeping  Formosa 
in  friendly  hi'jids;  said  he  didn't  know  Taft 
was  a  military  expert;  and  his  press  agents, 
using  the  smear  technique,  labeled  Taft  a 
"Fcrmosa  Firster." 

Today,  all  such  talk  is  conveniently  for- 
gotten in  White  House  circles. 

DECISION    WAS    TStTMAN'S,     HIS    'niE 
BESPONSIBILTTT 

When  President  Truman  decided  to  Inter- 
vene m  Korea,  tbat  decision  was  lauded  by 
most    Americans    as    a    practical    means    of 
slopping  Russian  aggression. 
At  the  time  I  said: 

•  Our  far-eastern  policy  Is  r.o  longer  a  po- 
litical question,  to  be  debated  Interminably 
in  Con-jress.  but  is  rather  a  bard,  realistic 
military  decision  based  upon  a  shrewdly  cal- 
culated risk. 

"To  be  sure,  we  are  risking  a  third  world 
war  by  resisting  aggression  in  Korea.  But. 
taking  the  long  view.  Is  it  not  a  lesser  risk 
than  we  would  run  In  permitting  Russia  to 
proceed  unhindered  with  her  plans  for  world 
conquest'" 

In  retrospect.  It  would  seem  that  I  was 
wTong  on  two  counts: 

First,  our  far -eastern  policy  seems  still  to 
be  a  political  question,  with  tbe  UN  calling 
the  tune;  and  secondly,  I  made  the  mistake 
of  crediting  the  administration  with  the 
ability  to  make  a  hard,  realistic  military  de- 
cision based  upon  a  shrewdly  calctilated 
risk" 

It  now  appears,  from  the  testimony  of 
former  Defense  Secretary  Louis  Johnson, 
that  none  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  been  en- 
thusiastic about  getting  into  tbe  Korean 
fracas.  They  pointed  out  the  dlfDculties  and 
limitations  of  such  a  venture  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  did  not  oppose  it  when  it  bec&me 
evident  at  the  Blair  House  conference  on  the 
night  of  June  25  that  Truman  and  Acheson 
favored  going  In. 

The  final  decision  was  clearly  Truman's, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  tbe  Korean  war  with  whatever 
blame  or  credit  is  finally  attached  to  his 
action. 

M.\«SHALL    FRKPASrU   SIDGWAT    F0«   TmOd 

At  this  writing.  United  States  and  UN  poU 
icy  in  Korea  Ls  pointed  toward  obta.lnlu«  ft 
cease-fire  agreemexit  with  tte  Red  Chines* 
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wltli  polltVcal  and  territorial  obJecUve*  to  h* 
negotUt«d  Utar. 

If  fuch  m  lEConcluslTe  irrmiifeinent  csa 
be  coxMUinm«t«l.  G«n.  Matthew  B  RKIg- 
w«y  «nd  tto«  Cailn««e  oomm«nd«r  wlU  come 
to  t«niH  in  the  fl«ld.  Tb«t  wm  the  re»l  pur- 
poB*  behind  Dtfenac  Oecritary  Oeorfe  Mar- 
sDaU'fe  recwit,  Ttoit  to  Tokro.  «l»«»  »»• 
brteled  Omwml  Bldrvay  on  wb«t  to  do  U  tlw 
Radi  made  any  peaoe  g«atura>- 

Here  again  we  teem  to  be  aaklng  for  more 
trouble  ratbar  tban  leas.  Tbc  poorly  con- 
caalad  anstacy  ot  Ankerlcan  and  UN  dlplo- 
mau  for  a  Korean  aetUonent  viU  encour- 
ftge  tiM  COmmunista  to  demand  a  bigb  price 
(or  caUU^  off  the  abooting. 

Hot,  hlgb  that  prtce  may  be  will,  in  all 
probability,  never  be  revealed  to  the  Amert- 
can  puMie  antll  the  people  have  grown  ac- 
cuatoaaad  to  a  atate  of  suspended  var  and 
tend  to  forfet  our  appalling  sacrlttcea  In 
blood  and  reaouioea  for  a  stalemated,  incon- 
duUve  nault. 

Only  the  other  day.  Oeneral  RlC^way  said : 
"It  vould  be  a  tremendovia  victory  for  the 
United  Hatlona  U  the  war  ended  with  our 
foreae  in  eontrol  up  to  the  thirty-eighth 
paraUeL" 

On  April  30.  Dean  Acbeaon  remarked :  "The 
United  Natkwa  haa  never  contemplated  the 
uae  ctf  force  to  accompllah  Ita  poUtlcal  ob- 
jective In  Korea,  which  la  the  eatabllahment 
of  a  mil>wl.  Independent,  and  democratic 
country." 

WHAT  WVKK  THIB  U 

Doea  Bldcway  really  believe  that  we  will 
have  won  a  Tlctory  when  the  mighty  United 
Statea.  employing  all  the  modem  weapons  of 
war.  can  achieve  nothing  better  than  a  draw 
against  the  Mcrth  Koreans  and  the  Chinese 
Reda  in  a  relatively  limited  area  of  opera- 
tlonst 

Can  Aft***""  have  any  faith  that  the  Com- 
mun*ata  who.  under  a  ceaae-flre  agreement, 
would  hold  North  Korea  Intact,  will  ever 
asree  to  a  nnl*^^  indcp«ident,  and  demo- 
cratic Koreaf 

Ooas  'Cniman.  In  all  ooruM^enoe,  think  that 
a  reaumptlon  of  the  prewar  dlvtaktn  of  Korea 
at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  meana  Riusla 
bM  been  defeated? 

If  ao,  BiMaU  would  welcome  more  def  eata 
of  ^t**  type,  which  coat  the  United  Statea  a 
gbactly  toU  of  Uvea  and  bUllona  of  doUara 
while  not  a  aingle  Ruaalac  soldier  haa  died 
ia  the  eoolttet. 

Ho.  the  truth  to  that  Truman  la  banking 
upon  a  aettlemcnt  in  Kcvea  to  bolater  hla 
chaneea  ot  reeleoCicHi  tn  19&2. 

Bla  plt""*^  poUtlcal  atrategy  la  to  be  In 
a  pnt<tV*  where  he  can  tell  how  he  broxight 
about  peace  In  Korea  without  involving  the 
United  SUtea  In  a  major  war  with  Buaala. 

■a  to  ahrewd  »Ty"^h  politically  to  know 
that  iweetililTH  porn  and  jvoaperlty  U  aure- 
nm  ■f«rT«*f«  stuff,  no  matter  bow  apurioua 
the  hraad  may  be. 

Wbn  can  eorteepondent  Mward  R.  Mur- 
row  flew  to  Korea  laat  June,  he  aald  in  hla 
pi>Mi  iBuafln—T  from  tbta  country: 

•^  lettve  taalght  with  light  ba«g«S«  ^hd 

One  year  later,  maay  American  hearts  are 
lUD  1— Tj  over  the  loaa  of  their  sons  and 
aiudaty  ftar  tboae  who  are  ■tin  to  meet  the 
tert  «f  tettle. 

roilttetaaa  of  the  Tnunan  stripe  wtil  say 
theee  hoy*  dM  not  die  in  vain,  but  their 
loved  aom  will  know  that  they  gave  up  tbelr 
ttvw  for  aoBMUilsg  that  began  as  a  great 

to  end  In  a  seU-oot  to 
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ttH  Ohtcaffo  Dally  Tklbone  of  Jane  Sfi. 
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■go  today  the  Oonmuntots  ot 
the  thirty-eighth  paral* 


lel  to  Invade  non-Comraur.Lst  South  Kurra 
On  the  following  day  President  Truman  m.ide 
the  fateful  decision  ordering  Amcrlcau  air 
and  sea  forcea  to  give  3out.h  Korean  trcKipa 
cover  and  support.  He  »a.d  that  tie  *».«  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  a  restiluti.n  j:  the 
United  Nation*  Security  CouucU  caUinx  u!x.n 
members  to  render  a&aistanc«  la  the  execu- 
tion of  Ita  request  Xhm  the  North  Kore,»iis 
withdraw  and  cease  hoet  ill  ilea 

Mr.  Truman  acted  with  ^ut  B«eking  to  rcn- 
iult  CongicsB.  which  alone  has  the  coa5tuu- 
tional  power  to  declare  war  A  law  n  the 
hooka  for  5  years  specified  that  before  Aa:ierl- 
can  forces  cuuid  be  placfJ  at  ti.e  disjj^-sal  -f 
U.  N.  the  President  mu.st  draw  up  a:,  wree- 
ment  with  U  N  and  obtain  cor.icressi'iuai  >ip- 
pro?ai  of  ita  terms  This  law  Mr  Truiua  . 
ignored.  Eleven  hours  after  he  .  rdered 
American  military  action  the  Security  Cnun- 
cil  took  stepe  to  legalize  hU  war  bv  repre- 
senting it  as  U   N.'s  answer  to  a  brt^a^ii  ;:  the 

peace. 

On  June  30  Mr  Truniai.  ir.:K  ■:• : -.--i  •'■■'t 
American  izrcunU  forces  were  -  -;  - 
mitted.  This  represented  -J-liat  the  ddir.iMi- 
tration  later  con.'^ideref^l  :<  be  an  unparcl  li- 
able sin— namely  Exten.sion  of  'h.  >  ' 
When  grovuid  'rrops  wtiV  ir.'o  K.r- .i  '.^e 
United  State*  was  fully  at  ■aar  It  wis 
hocked      It   is  stlH   h'^-kpd  after  '^rtp  whole 

year 

It  must  be  emphasiaed  that  ConKioss  h  iri 
no  part  tn  qny  nf  th^e  declslon.s    ar.d  t:...t 
the  .Amertciin  people  had  les.-       vV  i  r    a  i 
clared   by  Kxecutue   decree       We    ;     w  \ 

that  the  proposal  to  gn  to  war  Ir.  K  t"^  -i-  is 
moved  bv  Secretary  of  State  Ache:-..  ;.  .>■■-  -x 
conference  In  Blair  H>.use  June  26  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  th»»  mllltarv  ifadcr-, 
neither  concurrtd  nor  protested,  but  c<n fined 
their  remarks  to  *  dLscuaslon  ot  the  iimn;.- 
tles  of  such  a  campaign,  and  that  Mr  Tru- 
man announced  the  declslcu  that  the  United 
States  would  fight. 

The  agency  of  Acheson  tn  this  s^ep  wa.^ 
strlkinglv  inconsistent,  for.  in  a  definition  <>( 
the  American  defense  line  In  the  Pac-.flc  siven 
on  January  12,  1980.  he  pointedly  excluded 
South  Korea  and  the  island  of  Fumi  >sa. 
which  Mr.  Truman  put  under  Ainencan  naval 
protection  when  he  ordered  the  Karear.  1:;- 
tervenUon.  The  lack  of  protest  fr  ..r.\  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  equally  mysterious  for 
their  spokesmen  had  previously  been  unani- 
mous In  testimony  at  conKresslcnal  hearint:? 
that  Korea  was  indefensible  aiuI  untenab.e. 
Acheeons  predecessor  as  Secretary  of  siuite. 
General  Marshall,  now  Secretarv  of  Defen-se. 
had  been  in  complete  agreement  with  ttvis 
estimate. 

A  few  days  after  ordering  military  inter- 
vention, Mr.  Truman  stated  that  "we  are  mn 
at  war,"  that  the  United  States  mere.y  was 
engaging  In  '"a  police  action"  against  a 
bunch  of  bandlU."  A  week  after  that  ho 
said,  in  response  to  questions,  that,  of  course. 
he  was  hopeful  on  the  situation  in  Korea,  it 
would  work  out  all  right. 

It  has  not  worked  out  all  riijht.  rht>  nr>t 
year  has  produced  more  than  73.000  Ameri- 
can battle  casualties,  and  double  thsit  toll 
when  nonbattle  casualties  are  added  When 
Oeneral  MacArthur.  by  a  brilliant  and  uanok; 
maneuver,  destroyed  the  flghtluR  eirectiw- 
nses  of  the  North  Korean  Red  Army  it  was 
replaced  by  new,  greater,  and  more  tenaci  .us 
hordes  of  Chinese  Communist  troop*  S-aini 
sat  on  the  sidelines  and  did  not  -acrihce 
a  aingle  Russian. 

As  a  demonstration  of  internationn.  ac- 
tion through  the  United  Nations.  Kort-a  ..as 
proven  beyond  argument  the  futility  ot  that 
organisation,  the  confu&loD  in  iu  co tinsels. 
and  the  division  in  iu  membersb  tp.  L~u>t  Oc 
tober  8  the  U.  N.  declared  that  its  objective 
■w»M  a  unlftod  and  peaceful  Korea,  which 
meant  the  liquidation  of  ell  Communist  re- 
sistance up  to  the  northern  border  with  Red 
China  and  Russls.  Within  a  few  wet-ich  it 
abandoned  this  goal  and  the  ohj<\--ivc  n  v 
tacitly    expressed    Is    nut    to    destroy    vt    to 


f;'K.:-h  the  a^sressor.  but  to  take  anything 
t;i.tt  .«,«;ks  lite  ft  settlement  restoring  the 
,tat.i.a   of  a   year  ago. 

.\s  a  worHlng  example  of  the  hallowed  in- 
•♦-.riati' iialUt  doctrine  of  "collective  -vecu- 
rity  •  Korea  haa  been  dlalUusloning.  The 
Tnlted  L-Uies  has  contributed  300,000  troops, 
15  ,.'  the  5i  other  non-Communist  member 
:..i:i.,:.i,  a  t>.tal  of  30.000. 

At  the  cud  of  1  year,  this  war  has  coet 
•he  United  .States  more  casualties  than  any 
,  u.nict  m  its  history  with  the  exception  of 
the  C;vll  and  two  World  Wars.  We  have  suf- 
fer^•d  .ribou'  13.000  more  battle  casualMes  In 
•  ;,,.  ;^r.st  year  of  the  Korean  war  than  la  the 
-  .  .r      f    W.jrld    War   II.   which    took    In 

I'e.i.-;  H.itbcr  Bataan.  Coral  Sea,  M.dway, 
the  worst  •t  the  Guadalcanal  camp-ilgn. 
Buna,  and  many  oth-^r  heavy  eniijaitemeiits. 
In  addition,  we  have  suffered  the  ren.  >val 
from  command  of  General  MacArthnr  rhe 
country  .s  ablest  comn\andPr,  because  he 
protested  this  slau(?hler  without  purpo-e 

The  Korean  'war  has  piled  an  en- rni  is 
cost  upon  already  ( verburdened  An.erlcan 
taxpayers — a  cost  which  Mr.  Traman  d  >  ?  n  * 
dare  to  estimate  or  acicnowleds?,e  It  has  l^-ft 
the  Ni'i  11  'Aith  no  clear  conception  of  what 
the  administration  is  attempting  to  accom- 
plish in  Ki-r-a.  how  It  can  be  accomplished. 
and  when  If  ever  this  bloody  adventure  can 
be  b:  )U^hi  to  a  conclusion. 

In  a  carefree  spirit.  Mi.  Truman  embarked 
.;n  A  deadly  undertaking  whose  end  he  cculd 
r  •  •iTe«;ee  and  whose  motive  grew  more  dim 
I..-  tinip  advanced  A  Congress  indifferent 
to  constlt:-;  innl  restraints  upon  executive 
power  let  him  get  away  with  it.  A  bewildered 
people,  narcotized  with  propaganda  In  sup- 
port of  wrld  saving,  dumbly  accepted  the 
dispensation.  They  pay,  their  sons  die. 
wr^.T.   will   America   learn? 


Tke  Roots  ol  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WI8C01ISIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1951 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Wisconsin.    Mr. 

Speaker.  Included  as  part  of  my  remarks 

i5  a  pertinent  editorial  from  the  Wrtsh- 

iii-Lon  Times -Herald  of  June  22.  1951: 

The  Roots  or  Yalta 

M.ij  Gen  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  who  served 
IS  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Ambassador  to  China 
■■r..'Vi  he  quit  In  disgust  In  1945,  asserted 
t'c'  .re  Senate  Investigators  of  the  Mac- 
.\rthur  ouster  and  in  a  radio  discussion  that 
Hxksevelts  disastrous  deals  at  Yalta  were 
p:;jlneered  by  a  pro-Soviet  faction  In  the 
."^•.(•e  Department.  He  specifically  men- 
n  !;i(d  Al)4er  Hiss,  one  of  Rooseveifs  advis- 
•  .-i  .It  Yftita,  now  serving  a  penitentiary  sen- 
'•ncf^   for   perjury   after  being  exposed  as  a 

--py- 

.\tHCSON  S    NONSINSX 

General  Hurl»;y  dismissed  as  nonsense 
-ccretary  oi  State  Achesons  recent  apology 
f  jr  Yalta  Achesou  contended  that  Roose- 
velt had  to  make  great  concessions  to  Stalin 
a  the  expense  of  Nationalist  China  In  order 
'.1  brin^f  Ru.ssU  In.o  the  war  with  Japan. 
1  lie  J^ecretary  of  State  said  this  Intervention 

rv vented  the  Japanese  .Army  in  China  from 
:r turning  home  to  defend  Japan  against  an 
vrn^Tlcau  invasion  that  might  have  cost  a 
muiion  casualties. 

l):e  Invasion  w*a  not  necessary,  for  Japan. 
I. ready  bombed  to  the  ver^  of  defeat,  was 
.'ipe  fur  surrender.  The  Japaiiese  made  the 
;;  ■?.'.!•;»'  '  1  trying  to  ronvt-y  oilers  of  sur- 
nndtr  thr^usjh  Moscow  after  Yalta. 
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Stalin,  however,  had  no  intention  of  pass- 
ing up  the  dividends  offered  by  Roosevelt 
and  managed  to  stall  Japan  until  he  could 
m.ove  his  armies  eastward  for  token  particl- 
patinn  m  the  last  6  days  of  the  war 

Then  he  collected.  With  a  foot  In  the 
China  d(Xir,  Russia  pushed  it  w^ide  open  so 
that  its  Communist  auxlhaxies  could  go  on 
to  taice  over  the  country. 

Ge:;pral  Hurley's  thesis  that  Communist 
sympathy  In  the  State  Etepartmeut  had  much 
to  do  with  the  outcome  can  be  substantiated, 
but  It  overlWjJts  one  important  point.  That 
is  that  RiKjsevelt  didn't  have  to  be  maneu- 
vered too  much  to  give  Russia  the  breaks. 
He  W.15  predl-sposed  toward  the  comrades  in 
M>jsc' w  before  the  United  Slates  ever  got 
Into  the  ^ar  in  December  1941 

StGNAI.S  TO   MOSCOW 

On  December  5.  1941.  2  d.ays  before  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  R(x>sevelt 
sent  a  message  to  Ambassador  Wlnant  in 
London  to  be  communicated  privately  to 
Anthony  Eden,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary. 
Ede:.  uas  ?■  ortly  to  leave  for  Moscow  to  con- 
fer Tilth  S<jvlet  leaders,  who  had  b*en  ac- 
cepted as  allien  by  Britain  against  Germany 
since  Hitler's  invasion  of  Russia  the  previous 

June 

Rioseveit  referred  in  this  message  to 
American  extension  of  lend-lease  to  Russia. 
Harrv  Hopkins,  the  President's  confidant,  had 
gone' to  Moscow  for  this  purpose  and.  accord- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  American  military 
mission  In  Russia,  performed  the  task  with 
almost  fanatical  zeal. 

"It  is  cur  conviction."  Roosevelt  informed 
Eden  through  Wlnant.  "that  the  test  of  our 
good  laith  with  resard  to  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  the  measure  to  which  we  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments our  representatives  made  in  Mos- 
cow. We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  carry 
out  the<e  oblieations  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  final  victory." 

Note  that  Roosevelt  thought  It  was  up  to 
the  United  States  to  demonstrate  its  gocxi 
faith  to  Stalin.  He  said  nothing  ab«jut 
reciprocity. 

Then,  although  the  United  States  was  not 
yet  involved  In  war  with  anyone,  Roosevelt 
went  on  to  talk  as  If  it  were  already  an  ally 
in  war  with  Russia  and  Britain.     He  said: 

"Insofar  as  our  postwar  policies  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  our  beUef  that  these  have  been 
delineated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which 
today  represents  the  attitude  not  only  of  the 
Ur.ted  States  but  also  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Soviet  Union." 

STEPS    TO    WAR 

Ti.e  charter,  executed  in  combination  with 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  as  a  further  step 
t>.'.v.>!-d  American  entry  into  the  war.  pledged 
no  territorial  aggrandizement,  no  territorial 
changes  not  in  accord  with  the  fully  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned,  and 
the  naht  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form. 
of  government  under  which  they  were  to 
live— principles  honored  notoriously  In  the 
breach  bv  Russia  later  on. 

On  the  basis  of  his  previous  faulty  prem- 
ises, Roosevelt  informed  Eden  he  would  con- 
sider It  "unfortunate  were  any  of  the  three 
Governments  now  on  common  ground  tn  the 
Atlantic  Charter  to  express  any  wlUlngness 
to  enter  into  commitments  regarding  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  postwar  settlement."  In- 
stcul.  he  advocated  "disctissions  •  •  • 
looking  toward  fullest  possible  agreement  on 
ba.^ic  policies  and  toward  later  arrangements 
In  the  proper  time  and  with  full  public 
knowledge." 

AN  EAST  TOtrCH 

After  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  and  the 
defeat  of  Hitler,  he  said,  participation  of  the 
Soviet  Government  In  a  peace  settlement 
'will  be  no  less  than  that  of  Great  BriUin 
and  our  o'wn.  In  order  not  to  Jeopardize 
the  alms  we  shall  all  share  In  common 
*     *     *    it  la  evident  that  no  commitments 


as  to  individual  countrlea  should  be  entered 
into  at  this  time  •  •  '.  Above  all.  there 
must  be  no  secret  accord." 

Three  years  afterward,  at  Yalta.  Roosevelt 
abandoned  every  one  of  these  principles  He 
made  secret  agreements.  He  made  commit- 
ments In  favor  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
Nationalist  China  without  Chinese  represen- 
tation or  knowledge.  He  forgot  the  Atlantic 
Charter  completely.  And  he  told  the  public 
nothing. 

Maybe  Soviet  sympathizers  in  the  State 
Department  nudged  Roosevelt  a  little  toward 
Stalln'8  welcoming  embrace.  They  didn  t 
have  to  push  him  far. 


Jeffersoniaa  Democrat  Opposes  Federal 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missoxrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Carthage  Evening  Press  on 
Tuesday.  June  12.  1951. 

This  article  describes  the  plea  made 
by  former  Democratic  Missouri  State 
Senator  Allen  McReynolds  an  outstand- 
ing lawyer,  in  behalf  of  privately  owned 
public  utilities.  The  view  taken  by  Sen- 
ator McReynolds  supports  the  amend- 
ment introduced  by  me  and  passed  by 
the  House  to  prevent  duplicating  trans- 
mission lines  in  southwest  Missouri. 
Cn-T  CocNcn.  Votes  UNANiMotrsLV  roa  Pur- 
chase OF  DrcsEi.  EsGIN-E 

The  Carthage  City  Council,  with  nine 
members  present,  last  night  voted  9  to  0  for 
the  new  Diesel  dual-fuel  engine  at  the  mu- 
nicipal Carthage  Water  and  Electric  plant 
to  sienerate  additional  power.  The  one  ab- 
se;vt — councilman  Walter  Parker — set:!  word 
that  he  too  favored  the  purchase. 

The  engine,  which  will  cost  $365,480.  will 
replace  the  oldest,  smallest,  and  least  efB- 
cient  of  those  now  in  use  and  will  take  care 
of  Carthage  power  needs  for  some  years. 
The  engine  will  be  paid  for  from  the  earnings 
of  the  plant. 

Eren  before  the  session  started  it  appeared 
evident  that  some  who  had  opposed  pur- 
chase of  the  engine  and  advocated  the  use 
of  Government  power  Instead,  had  with- 
drawn completely  all  along  the  front. 

SPE.\KTRS     OPPOSE     XTNITED     STATES     POWEB 

But  the  adherents  of  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  municipal  plant  took  no 
chances.  They  shelled  the  abandoned  bos- 
tile  trenches  thoroughly  and  with  vigor  be- 
fore the  crucial  test  of  the  vote.  The  coun- 
cilmen  sat  silent  and  did  not  participate  In 
the  discus<:!on. 

Eugene  Fentmore  opened  up  with  the  first 
blasts  of  the  verbal  artillery.  He  said  among 
other  things  that  the  production  and  sale  of 
Government  power  was  supposed  only  to 
be  where  the  need  for  such  power  was  not 
being  met  by  private  concerns  or  local  mu- 
nicipalities. There  Is  no  need  for  Govern- 
ment jxjwer  here.  Carthage  can  furnish  its 
own.  If  it  couldn't  do  that  there  Is  a  private 
industry  from  which  the  power  could  be 
purchased.  It  would  be  a  mistake  he  said  to 
tie  up  with  any  Government  contract  where 
the  city  would  need  ultimately  to  bear  the 
cost  of   the  stupidity,  waste,   exttaifagance 


and  red  Upe  which  can  be  expected  to  ac- 
company any  Government  project. 

W.  S.'  (Barney)  Bamett  foUowiJd  in  an 
earnest  plea.  He  referred  to  a  letter  of  his 
which  had  been  published  In  the  Press  and 
had  summarized  his  thoughts  on  the  matter. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  who.  why.  and  what 
for  of  the  forces  seeking  to  purchase  electric 
power  when  such  would  Ineritably  mean  the 
ultim.ate  scrapping  of  the  Carthage  mualc- 
Ipal  plant  and  the  throwing  of  most  of  Its 
worl  ers  out  of  employment. 

M'KIYNOLTS   HITS   rSDIRAl.  CO  NTH  ACT 

Senator  Alien  McReynolds  then  loosed  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  municipal  plant  forcea. 
By  the  time  he  finished,  all  the  enemy 
trenches,  fox  holes,  barbed  v.ire  entangle- 
ment.'i.  land  mines,  et  cetera,  appeared  to 
have  been  demolished. 

Senator  McReynolds  anaiv-zed  the  con- 
tract the  Government  had  submitted  to  the 
city  as  the  one  it  would  need  to  sign.  Even 
if  Carthage  needed  additional  and  ouUlde 
power  it  shotild  under  no  circumstances  sign 
such  a  contract.  No  btisinessman,  he  said. 
would  ever  sign  such  an  agreement.  No 
one  but  the  Government  would  ever  put  out 
such  a  one-sided  document. 

The  rates  quoted  to  the  city,  he  pointed 
out.  could  be  increased  whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment desired.  The  city  would  have  no 
recourse.  Moreovei  any  time  the  city  re- 
fused to  comply  with  any  Government  de- 
mand the  Government  power  could  be  shut 
off  after  6  months'  notice — not  enough  time 
to  get  and  install  an  engine. 

The  rates  which  the  Government  would 
charge  m  city  for  power  are.  in  general, 
higher  than  the  city  of  Carthage  Is  charging 
the  consumer. 

The  contract  might  be  interpreted  by  the 
Government — without  the  city  having  any 
voice  whatever  in  the  matter — to  prevent  the 
earnings  of  the  power  side  of  the  Carthage 
water  and  electric  plant,  where  the  earnings 
principally  aro,  to  be  ufied  to  aid  the  water 
side  Maintenance  of  the  fire  department 
and  sewage  disposal  plant  might  he  prohib- 
ited by  the  Government.  The  city  would 
have  no  say.  In  effect  the  management  of 
the  plant  would  be  tiumed  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  necessary  to  do  what- 
ever some  pollcem.an  puffed  up  with  a  little 
authority  directed. 

The  service  would  begin  by  April  1.  1953, 
contingent  upon  Congress  appropriating 
money  for  the  work.  The  SPA,  said  the 
Senator,  has  no  plant,  it  has  no  power  which 
it  can  sell  to  Carthage,  it  doesn't  even  have 
the  money  yet  to  get  a  plant  and  lints. 

A  JE7»EBSONlAN  DE^OCBAT 

The  speaker  said  that  he  was  a  Jeflersonian 
Democrat  who  believed  in  as  little  govern- 
ment as  possible  and  he  further  beUeved  that 
the  best  government  was  that  nearest  honie 
where  the  people  could  keep  an  eye  on  It. 
He  believed  the  control  of  the  Carthage  water 
and  electric  plant  should  be  kept  In  Carth- 
age instead  of  being  placed  in  Washington, 
which  was  completely  out  of  Carthage  citi- 
zens' sphere  of  Influence. 

Tlie  vote  followed.  CouncUmen  W.  D.  La- 
Poliette.  Roy  Lawrence,  Glynn  Evans.  Ed 
Crawford.  Frank  Knell.  Joe  Eppard.  H.  M. 
Cornell.  H.  K.  Wall,  and  Glenn  Joyce,  all 
answering  "Tes"  in  turn  as  the  city  clerk 
called  the  roll  on  the  baUotlng.  And  Prank 
Knell,  third  ward,  said  that  his  third  ward 
colleague.  Walter  Parker,  asked  him  to  state 
that  he  would  be  in  favor  of  the  ordinance  s 
passage  if  he  were  there. 

Glann  Joyce  said  that  he  had  been  con- 
siderably criticized  because  he  had  opposed 
the  passage  of /the  cwtlinance  at  its  first  read- 
ing. He  sald^tbat  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance ot  thU  nattire  at  one  session  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  should  be  exceptional 
and  that  he  believed  that  the  boards  of  the 
city  should  aU  be  so  Iniormed- 
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m.  K.  WWl  V*«  ■omrthlnf  to  the 

ted  arrar  upp<»ed  pMMC*  <*  «&• 

Ba  had  only  Mkad  tJm*  for  ett- 

to  ttatfj  tt.  TW«.  b*  ••kl.  VM  •t  the 
rMOWt  oC  twtn— man  who  Mid:  "I^l  Uk« 
»  ipQk  St  auita  Chwa"  befOTB  tcrnlnf  down 
pfopoaals  for  parc&aM  of  CkJTwnmMnt  poww. 
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I  th«  adTmulity  of  bav- 
txm  liilliMiwwi  |wraenlA.-l7  tbOM  rM|iiHt«d 
by  bouiftk.  norm»Uy  tato  tiM  fuU  tlH»e  i«ad- 
in».  OmkUy  b«  aald.  Um  pubUc  dOM  not 
hmx  »bout  thlaci  until  tb«y  reach  the  coiin» 
ell  floor— bowver  mtMh  tta«y  have  been  dle- 
I  la  tHe  boarde  and  tbte  ti  the  more 
\  that  ttme  •boold  be  allowed  for  people 
to  ivMh  eondoalons  on  the  problexoe. 

Tb*r  eolb^eet  doeed  with  the  peawge  of  a 
mm*r^  that  the  city  boarde  be  Informed  that 
when  tbey  wttfi  an  ardmanoe  on  anything  to 
pneaat  «  early  eoooch  that  the  cooncU  have 
a  BfODth  to  let  the  measure  take  Its  regular 


A  SmI  Dtfom  Plnl*  C«p«raiiM 


XZTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 


IN  THl  HOOSa  OP  BSPHKHfTATivaS 
Mondaw.  June  25,  ISSl 

Ifr.  RABAXrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  uoder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  ttMamtDS  umouDccment  of  my  sup- 
port of  tbe  amexxtmeot  to  the  Defense 
PrtMlQetlon  Act  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmaw  J  and  the 
gentleman  frmn  Indiana  [Mr.  HaixxckI 
to  Mtii¥*«*'  a  Small  Defense  Plants  Cor- 
pfflratl^TT' 

I  fael  oonHdent  that  this  amendment 
will  toi  a  kms  step  fa^-ward  toward  in- 
sifflH  and  cstabUshix«  tbe  place  of  small 
boriDOB  tn  the  national  mobUization 
tsBott.  

We  lean  too  much  on  large  enterprises 
in  this  country,  ignoring  the  small  pro- 
daeen  who  are  a  major  source  of  our 
urudiioiife  strength. 

I^dhmtBff  this  path  of  least  resistance 
in  the  early  years  of  World  War  n 
foceed  the  ckiskng  of  one-eticth  of  the 
sBflU  ImiiiMwiw  in  tbe  Mati<m. 

Tbe  veil  thought  out  and  eomprehen- 
alfv  WBnmmeiwlatkmB  tn  this  proposed 
amnidBMnt  have  been  the  result  oi  ex- 
teiaite  field  surreys  by  the  House  Select 
CoaBttlee  on  Small  Business,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pUflMOt  ttaa  gentleman  from  Texas  on 
his  k»f  record  of  derotton  to  the  cause 
of  tha  OMall  entrepreneur. 

Tbe  tortepeodent  affmey  to  be  set  up 
untar  tbe  amendment  has  been  reeom- 
by  onall  manufactorers.  dls- 
and  retailers  all  over  thf: 
nnttid  States. 

Tkay  ai«  net  looklns  for  a  hand-outi 
or  a  piiMiMMint  mrtn  emteb  to  lean 
on.  but  Mitber  do  tbey  want  to  bit 
out  of  tbe  defense  effort  b}' 


T>f  «mtl  of  anall  boiinem  In  WmU 
U  dMwa  it  eaii  do  tbe  Job.    W« 
to  taakim  »  eoiUy  miitaka  it 
kiUmllim  poUey  foreed-tbe  staut- 
of    tbia   bolwaik    of    •eoofloio 
and  free  competition. 


Seaator  McGtftliy  sad  Geaeral  Marshall 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoKsnf 
IN  TH«  HOUS«  OP  HEPRtSEWTATlVlS 

Monday.  June  25,  1951 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal  propagandists 
have  tried  to  smear  Senator  McCartht 
as  a  result  of  his  speech  on  the  general. 
The  Washington  Times-Herald  in  an 
editorial  yesterday  calls  attention  to  the 
record  which  was  the  basis  for  the  Sen- 
ator's remarlts.  The  record  is  ther?  to 
read,  even  those  who  do  not  want  to 
believe  it.  I  Include  the  editorial  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

What    Sematce    McCabtht    Said    About 
OnraaAL  MAssiurx 

Senator  Jo«  McCa«tht  made  a  60,CXX)-w>irf.l 
speech  about  Oeuerai  Marsbail.  on  Juue  14. 
The  kept  coIumnlBta  and  newspaper  errand 
boy«  of  the  Pendergart  mobater^  have  r«?en 
8cre«ching  the  House  down,  ever  since 

They  hare  suRsested  the  Senator  Is  a 
skunk,  traitor,  mudslln^r.  falter  of  factn 
and  all-around  candidate  for  horsewhlpjptns?. 
Ai«  tiiey  right? 

We  c'on't  s^e  how  anybody  can  possibly 
say  ualeas  and  until  after  eiamlni:ig  the 
evidence.  And  right  here  and  now.  we  wiU 
place  a  small  bet.  Senator  Kifauvec  not- 
withstanding, that  not  one  of  those  wh  > 
hav«  been  calling  Joe  McCabtht  names  since 
Jtme  14,  has  actually  done  the  basic  home- 
work Job  of  reading  the  speech.  Itself  This 
especially  means  the  editors  and  writers  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  has  read  Uc- 
Catthts  speech  and  finds  it  Is  a  ch.ilier.ge 
that  will  have  to  be  met  and  dealt  v.th, 
sooner  or  later 

And  what  did  McCa«tht  say?  He  said 
that  he  had  de<lded  to  find  out  what  makps 
Marshall  "the  greatest  living  American' 
and  "master  of  global  strategy."  »s  the  Tni- 
man  propaganda  has  it. 

Marshall  himself  has  very  carefully  avoided 
giving  any  direct  testimony  on  the  subject. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  other  prin- 
cipals on  the  supposedly  winning  side  of 
the  venture  who  were  not  still  on  active 
duty  sat  down  to  give  an  accounting 

It  was  their  public  duty  to  do  so.  not  to 
mention  a  natural  act  of  pride  In  work  sup- 
posedly well  done. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary 
of  War  Stlmaon.  Oenerala  Elsenhower  ai  d 
Bradley,  Winston  Churchill  and  Adiu  WU- 
litLxn  Leahy,  Rooeevelt's  chief  of  staff,  are 
examinee  of  those  willing  to  utter 

Roosevelt,  as  everybody  knows,  waa  care- 
fully aarlng  his  papers  for  his  own  pTirp<)6e» 
and  ilnce  his  death  whole  armies  t  f  inter- 
preters have  uaed  them. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Forrestal  was  driven 
to  suicide  before  he  could  get  his  own  cA!>e 
on  the  record. 

Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  been  on  con- 
■tant  foreign  service  until  now  and  so  has 
not  been  in  a  position  until  this  year  to  be- 
gin hl«  own  accounting,  but  he  has  not 
bwitated  to  do  so  at  the  opportunity  gtveu. 

MMKBkU.  vraTs  tncm  covn 
But  Manballf  At  the  end  of  tbe  war  when 
be  r«tte«d  to  Leasburf.  Va..  Marshall  said 
tlMt  be  would  never  tell  what  he  had  been 
4^^iH  imauss  be  would  either  have  to  He 
or  to  wre^  refrutatlone  vtth  the  truth.  It 
w  a  eryptle  and  myatterloua  line  that  has 
k«pt  many  an  inquirer  after  the  (acts  oa  the 
alert  ever  since. 


At  any  rate,  Marshall  baa  kept  under  cover 
at  all  times,  both  on  duty  and  In  retirement. 
so  that  any  reaearcber  of  his  career  has  to 

look  to  others  for  testimony  about  his  be- 
havior. 

In  preparing  his  survey  of  the  mysterious 
general.  McCarthy  said: 

1  have  drawn  on  the  written  record,  on 
the  memoirs  of  the  principal  actors  In  the 
«reat  events  of  the  last  10  years;  I  have 
drawn  heavily  from  the  books  out  of  which 
the  history  of  these  times  will  be  written  for 
the  next  500  years. 

"I  have  drawn  from  the  pena  of  Admiral 
Leahy,  Winston  Churchill.  Mark  Clark,  Rob- 
ert Sherwood  spealcing  for  Harry  Hopkins. 
Henry  L,  Stlmson.  James  F  Byrnes.  Edward 
R  sietttnlus.  Jr.,  Sumnt-  Welles.  Cordell 
Hull.  General  Arnold.  General  Deane,  Gen- 
eral Chennault  and  Jonathan  DanieU. 

No  one  of  them  alone  waa  trying  to  or  did 
Kive  anything  remotely  approaching  a  com- 
plete record  of  MarahaU.  The  picture 
emerges,  however,  as  we  place  together  their 
recoUectlon  of  the  event*  in  which  he 
tVi{ure« — oftentimes  fragmentary,  never  di- 
rectly uncomplimentary,  but  when  fitted  to- 
t; ether.  polnUng  unerrringly  to  one  conclu- 
sion 

■It  la  from  these  sources,  plus  the  State 
Department  B  own  fUes,  that  the  picture  be- 
I  omes  generally  complete." 

And  what  la  the  picture?  In  the  war 
against  Germany.  MarahaU  forced  on  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  the  strategy  that  has  re- 
,.:.'pcl  in  Stalin's  grip  on  Europe.  Once,  to 
win  hla  way.  he  even  threatened  that  he 
would  have  Elsenhower  resign  command  of 
the  Invasion  army 

Read  tbe  evidence  in  the  recorded  sources 
Hb<ive  lUted.  If  you  doubt  that  MarahaU 
m.-\de  the  strategy  that  has  made  Stalin  in 

Europe 

Wis  the  result  a  good  thing? 

The  same  sources  tell  how  Marshall  forced 
hl.s  own  Judgment  In  the  policy  on  Asia  that 
na.1  put  Stalin  in  possession  of  China  and 
1.  A  has  the  United  States  of  America 
bloodily  involved  In  a  Korean  War  thit  has 
no  reco«;nlEable  end. 

Was  that   a  good  thing' 

Marshall  Is  the  publicly  proclaimed  author 
nr  <!ttn  another  policy,  the  prodigal  8p«'ndlng 
of  United  States  taxpayers"  dollars  In  i:urcpe 
smce  the  war  that  has  brought  us  such  re- 
m.Hrkable  gains  as  the  Socialist  dicta' orshlp 
of  Britain,  the  limber-legged  French  and 
other  continental  blackmailers,  and  a  (;oarlng 
o.  .St  of  living  here  In  the  United  Stjites  of 
Anierica. 

Marshall's    career    as    the    greatest    living 
.American    and    master    of    global    strategy 
has  cost  this  Republic  a  fearful  prici'.     The 
rvill  amount  is  not  yet  known. 
Gud  save  ua  from  any  more  of  it. 


The  Senate  CraM  Probe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODIiS 

or  psi*ii8Ti.vaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBBKHTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  19SI 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Era: 

THl  SSMATK  CWIU  PBOBB 

The  Senate  gambling  Investigation  thus  far 
has  produced  sensational  headlines  an  up- 
surge tn  civic  rightaousneea.  and  enough 
hearsay  stories  to  make  even  tbe  oiost  cal- 
loused Individual's  head  swim. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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V  intend  to  wait  until  the  facta  are  In 
and  the  committee  has  completed  its  investi- 
gation to  pass  Judgment.  Generally,  how- 
ever, we  tjelieve  the  presence  of  the  commit- 
tees  investigators  will  tend  to  clear  the  air 
and  make  Reading  a  better  city  In  which 
to  live 

Workers,  however,  must  not  be  victims  of 
the  '  txxjby  trap'  which  partlcan  political  in- 
terests might  lay,  using  the  crime  Investiga- 
tion as  a  smoke  screen.  We  must  not  permit 
politicians  to  use  the  probe  as  a  means  for 
eettint'  Into  nfUct^  where  they  can  tear  apart 
legislation  which  has  lifted  the  workers" 
standard  of  Uving  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
New  Deal  back  in  1933. 

Voters  ol  both  parties  abhor  racketeering. 
They  want  no  truck  with  brazen  hoodlums 
who  thrive  on  the  basic  human  desire  to 
gamble  And  because  they  deplore  racketeer- 
Inz,  citizens  of  Reading  and  Berks  County 
welcome  the  Inquiry. 

But  these  same  voters — workers,  by  and 
laree — are  not  going  to  stand  Idly  by  and 
watch  their  own  living  standards  smashed 
to  pieces  by  antilabor  and  reactionary  poli- 
ticians who  ralsht  try  to  ride  Into  ofBce  on 
a  so-called  reform  wave.  This  is  the  danger 
against  winch  workers  xnusx.  guard. 

It  l.s  primarily  for  the  partisan  political 
advai:tai?e  which  the  antl-admini£tratlon 
forces  can  get  that  the  daily  press  has  al- 
ready set  the  pace  In  the  campaign  to  elect 
antilabor  politicians.  And  herein  one  also 
finds  a  Mcious  smear  weapon  vrhlch  conceiv- 
ably can  harm  an  innocent  individual. 

Let  s  examine  the  case  of  Mr  C.  Wilson 
.*.ustin.  Democratic  candidate  for  district 
attorney 

Mr.  Austin  is  a  partner  In  a  reputable  law 
r.rm.  representing  many  business  firms  m 
the  crrnmunlty  and  administering  the 
biggest  estate  Reading  has  had  within 
the  past  decade  or  two.  This  estate,  that  of 
the  late  Samuel  Blatt.  has  as  us  principal 
beneficiaries  such  charitable  and  educa- 
tional Uistitutlons  as  Albright  Colle«-'e  Read- 
ing ho?uital.  Community  General  Hosnttal. 
St  .J  tseph's  Hospital.  Ham's  R  'orn^ed 
Church  at  WernersvlUe.  and  H  .me  for  Wi- 
dows and  Smele  Women.  Ohvimisly  Mr 
Austins  intexnty  and  professional  compe- 
tency were  Instrumental  In  his  receiving  the 
important  assignment.  La.st  year  alone,  for 
example  these  six  beneficiaries  received 
*55  000  In  grants  from  the  estate  which  is 
Mr    Austins  responsibility. 

All  of  this  is  by  way  of  stressing  Mr. 
Austins  reputation  in  the  community 

Mr.  Austin  is  the  present  city  solicitor. 
In  this  job  he  earns  only  a  small  part  of 
his  total  professional  Income.  As  city  sollc- 
itnr  Mr.  Austin  advises  city  council  only  on 
cnil  law  He  has  absolutely  nothing— we 
repeat,  nothing— to  do  with  prosecution  of 
criminal  cases.  All  criminal  prosecutions 
are  brouah:  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Yet  Mr  Austins  records  were  subpenaed. 
Althou'^rh  he  is  guilty  of  nothing,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  prosecution,  and 
make;  no  policy  whatsoever  for  city  officials, 
the  verv  fact  that  a  subpena  Is  Issued  is  far 
from  helpful  In  his  campaign  for  district 
attorney.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Austin  would 
have  produced  his  records  in  response  to  an 
ordinary  telephone  call  rather  than  the  sub- 
pena which  led  to  a  smear -Inspiring 
headline. 

Naturally.  Mr.  Austin's  opponent  is  trying 
to  add  to  this  confiislon.  even  though  Aus- 
tin's U-year  record  as  assistant  district  at- 
torney is  above  reproach  and  qualifies  him 
for  the  position. 

But  to  show  you  bow  an  innocent  Individ- 
ual further  can  be  blighted  by  a  reckless  use 
of  power,  let's  examine  the  nert  event. 

After  receiving  bis  subpena.  Mr.  Austin 
felt  it  was  in  his  place  to  Issue  a  statement. 
H  did  this,  declaring  that  he  would  obey 
his  oath  of  office  if  elected.  He  furtlwr  said 
he  would  propose  the  creation  of  a  special 


citizens'  committee  to  advise  him  concern- 
ing alleged  crime  conditions. 

What  happened  following  this  intelligent 
statement? 

The  editor  of  the  Reading  Times  publicly 
attacked  Austin,  accusing  him  of  "passing 
the  buck." 

Apparently  the  editorial  writer  did  not 
take  time  out  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
Kefauver  committee's  third  Interim  report. 

A  5-minute  inspection  would  have  revealed 
tiiat  Kxi-AUVKB'a  seventh  suggestion  for  Stale 
and  local  action  Is  as  follows: 

"A  citizen  crime  commission  charged  with 
the  duty  of  observing  the  activities  of  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  and  with  the  duty 
of  observing  and  reporting  on  local  crime 
conditions  would  be  helpful  in  each  large 
community." 

This  Is  KEFAtTVDis  own  suggestion. 
But    the   Reading  Times   charges   it   U   a 
buck-passing  technique 

And  they  accuse  Mr.  Austin  of  passi  g  the 
buck  when  he  merely  advocates  doing  here 
in  Berks  County  what  Senator  KtrnxrfTM.  and 
the  crime  committee  Itself  have  recom- 
mended. 

Time,  we  believe,  will  vindicate  Mr.  Austin 
and  will  rebuke  the  people  who  are  obvi- 
ously trying  to  supplant  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration with  a  Republican  set-up  that 
will  heed  the  wishes  of  the  big  daily  press, 
big  business,  and  all  the  other  labor-hating 
groups 

For  make  no  mistake — the  sinister  attack 
on  Mr.  Austin,  who  is  guilty  of  nothing  ex- 
cept pledging  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  dis- 
trict attorney,  is  typical  of  the  assault  that 
is  m  the  cTlng  during  this  Important  elec- 
tion year 

And  while  we  want  a  clean  city  just  as 
much  as  the  daily  newspapers  do.  we  want 
It  kept  clean  not  only  of  gambling  racketeers 
but  also  of  antilaoor  racketeers  who  exploit 
tenants  of  slum  housing,  who  control  ave- 
nues of  public  opinion  with  a  monopolistic 
first,  and  who  always  place  theu'  selfish  in- 
terest above  the  weliare  of  working  people. 


CoDsrestional  loYcstifmtioi  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAT.iroaNM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\^ES 

Moytday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr    YORTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  is  a-sserting   that   its 
rights  to  the  water  in  the  Santa  Marga- 
rita  River   in   southern  California   are 
paramount  and  superior  to  the  rights  of 
all  other  water  users  in  the  watershed. 
Because  the  State  of  California  granted 
to  the  United  States  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Camp  Pendleton  military 
establishment,  the  Government  is  con- 
tending that  it  is  not  bound  by  our  State 
water  law.    This  is  a  dangerous  claim, 
and  one  of  which  every  State  should 
take   cognizance.     Every  State   will  be 
well  advised  to  carefully  safeguard  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  when  permitting 
the  Federal  Government  to  locate  es- 
tablishments on  Its  streams  or  rivers. 
If  ownership  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   gives    the    Government    greater 
rights  than  a  private  owner  would  have, 
a  new  doctrine  of  paramount  rights  is 
in  the  process  of  being  bom.    The  impli- 
cations of  such  a  doctrine  are  limiUess. 
Certainly  this  matter  calk  for  a  thor- 


ough congressional  invef!tigati(Hi.  This 
is  the  suggestion  ctmtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  June  22 : 

WaTM     iNCtTMT     GSOtJF     SHOUI^     COMI     HlMt 

Ihe  inveattgallon  to  be  started  by  Congress 
In  Washington  on  Monday  into  the  attempt 
of  the  United  States  Attorney  Generel  to 
seize  private  water  rights  In  CaUforma, 
without  compensation,  is  a  splendid  evidence 
of  the  alertness  of  tbe  Congressmen.  The 
matter  Is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  pohtlcs. 
fortunately,  because  the  two  chief  advocate* 
of  the  investigation  are  Democrats — Reore- 
sentative  Yomr.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Rep- 
resentative WALTia.  of  Pennsylvania.  Tbey 
are  rightfully  aUrmed  at  the  threat  of  sei- 
zure of  private  property  in  defiance  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

This  issue  of  the  water  rlgbu  on  the  Santa 
"Margarita  River  Is  so  complicated,  however, 
that  It  would  be  s  clarifying  and  enlighten- 
ing experience  if  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee could  come  here  and  view  first- 
hand the  *cene  of  the  attempted  Federal 
grab 

Such  a  trip  would  explode  the  false  rumors 
which  have  been  spread  In  Washington  by 
the  FedtTal  officials  who  have  been  exposed 
In  thU  attempted  seizure 

They  have  said  the  whole  fight  against 
their  suit  l.s  an  attempt  to  protect  the 
rights  of  big  landowners  and  that  the 
charKes  aimed  at  the  United  State*  Attornej 
General  are  lying  propaganda. 

The  committee  cculd  see  for  Itself  in  the 
Sunta  Margarita  area  that  the  defendants 
who  are  being  sued  in  this  case  are  hundred! 
upon  hundreds  of  omall  landowners  with  20, 
40.  or  60  acres  and  that  they  do  not  have 
the  money  to  fight  the  shake-down  suits 
broueht  against  them.  They  could  see  the 
ridiculous  aspect  of  the  suits  aimed  at  per- 
sons who  have  held  their  rights  for  a  half 
century  or  more  and  now  face  loss  of  them 
through  seizure  on  the  ground  of  national 
defense. 

One  day  on  the  scene  would  show  the  Con- 
gressmen that  the  United  States  Attonaey 
General  is  attacking,  without  Justification, 
the  basic  rights  of  American  ci^^lsiens 


ComraaBism  ib  the  U.  S.  A.. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or   MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfSKNTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  radio  address  I  shall  de- 
liver over  Station  WMEX,  Boston.  Mass., 
this  evening  from  8  to  8:15  p.  ra.: 

As  things  look  today,  the  danger  that  !» 
communism  wUl  threaten  us  for  many  yean 

to  come. 

The  men  m  the  Kremlin  want  to  conquer 
the  world  and  will  not  be  satlsfled  with  any- 
thing less. 

Here's     how     their     long-range     strategy 

wcK'ks  out: 

1,  Make  Russia  strong  mUitarUy  and  keep 
It  in  a  state  of  readiness.  Tbey  did  not 
d'-sarm  to  any  great  extent  after  World  War 
n.  We  did.  Without  our  mounting  stock- 
pile ol  A-bombs,  we  would  have  been  de- 
fenseleas.  A  year  ago  this  month  we  were 
shaken  out  of  our  pipe  dream.  It  seems 
that  we  had  won  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  or 
at  lea.st  ths  farmers  and  the  mUl  ha^ds 
helj-cd   the   Armed   Forces   to   win   It.    Our 
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nmiblMl  Um  b«U  tlMt  bMt 
to  tL«B  luid  to  UMi  the  Ttetrry. 
_„  In  l»41,  w«  b«ouM  alnniMd  at  th« 
Moaptt  th«t  «zpaiulln8  Jap»u  mlft^t  U^ 
over  ail  of  China  and  thua  iMcomc  the  co!(»- 
raa  of  AiU.  After  four  Taan  at  ncrlflc*  we 
ilafwittif  Japan.  By  MTtnff  Cbtna  from  tb« 
Pjj[iMiini  of  a  major  pomr,  we  had  removed 
the  dMUesfe  to  world  peace  in  that  tm|)or- 
taut  ««•  of  the  globe.  Of  oouree  a  cItU 
war  wiM  atUl  folnc  on  within  China,  but 
aa  that  i^pcared  to  l>e  a  fatorlte  aport  irtth 
the  mimea  we  OUH-t  pay  much  attenuon 
to  n.  We  prompUy  I'orgoc  about  China  iind 
the  r«Bt  of  the  worUL 
That  waa  in  IMS- 

By  1M0.  the  China  that  we  had  tttved 
frtan  Japan,  waa  ixrtr  undw  the  thumb  of 
Oomnunlat  Runia,  and  all  thia  had  been 
•ooomplished  by  intrtgue  wtthoat  the  cnat 
at  a  atBgle  eaaoaity. 

were   right   back   where   we   etarted 
,  only,  mrteil  of  Japan,  we  had  a  m\ich 

_      ry  to  eoDtend  with. 

a.  The  Bade  maintain  their  mUitary  power 
Intact  by  amploying  lateUltea  to  do  the 
ftgi.t«»ty  egainst  uetgbboring  countrlea.  Sta- 
lin ortfwed  the  Hcrth  Kcteaaa  to  attack 
South  Korea.  Wheii  that  bogged  down,  he 
gaw  the  eaeret  elgnal  for  the  Oh  in  em  Reda 
to  intervene.  Alwi^ys  the  threat  but  not 
the  tae  of  Hnmlan  Comaiunlet  troopa  ia  in 
the  baOgrownd. 

$.  In  the  held  ot  poiittcal  warfare.  Stalin 
owe  the  apparatua  of  the  Oommunlat  Party 
to  atir  up  trouble  iii  non-Commimixt  coun- 
trlaa. 

In  the  6  yeara  at  ao-eaUed  peace,  and  by 
this  trlple-pUy  atn^tagy.  the  Roaalan  Rada 
have  eraaad  the  independence  of  11  nattona 
aad  faaea  booated  the  ntnnber  at  their  atovee 
tram  iaBJKIO.000  to  more  than  800,000.000. 
Ooneanaty.  the  number  of  people  friendly  tc 
oa  baa  dropped  from  l,a0Oj000.00O  to  TSd.- 
009.000.       About     740.000.000     othera     are 


Ik  fff»»  talk  I  ton  conflnlng  myeeU  to 
thiaat  No.  8,  or  tJie  alms  and  aetivittea 
at  atallB'^  agenta  elthln  the  United  States. 
OovarBmcnt  hiM  a  aaeurlty  program  to 
OfVt  Coouminlata  from  agendea  an- 

vtth    canUddnitlal    Informatkm    or 

trarklng  on  secret  defense  projects. 
Thla  la  not  enoii|;h. 

The  Communlsta,  although  small  In  num- 
ber, are  weU-tialncd  In  the  cunning  tech- 
nique at  boring  from  wtthln. 

It  to  heiw  that  nil  loyal  Americans  have 
a  Job  to  «o.    We  moat  ieam  how  to  rt-cog- 
Gonmunlats.  so  that  we  may  eipose 
for  what  the]-  arc:  traitors  who  would 

J  ottr  Aiaorteaa  unity  and  mal.e  us 

game  for  the  Red  tyranny. 

The   Un-Amertean   AetlTttica   Committee 

of  Iba  ITntted  Statsa  Bocae  of  Repreetnta- 

tivae  haa  inveatigatud  UU*  pecU.  and  lu  And- 

taga  are  moet  revetOlng. 

Portf  years  ago  ooasmanlam  wae  Juet  a 

rg  la  tiM  miada  at  a  tow  eranka.  Today 
la  a  world  forof  governing  too  Urge  a 
part  at  tte  huaaan  race  and  in^t  upon  gov- 
erfllng  an. 

Tto  protect  ouraeh»ea.  ow  famlllea.  and  our 
action  ttam  thla  racaaee.  we  abould  know 
who  ma  tha  Oeanuaaleta.  how  they  work, 
what  they  want,  and  what  they  wouki  do 
to  Vi> 
What  la  thla  thhig  called  eommunl*mt 
It  la  a  tyatem  by  which  one  small  iiroop 
^    to  nila  the  world. 

any  nation  gone  Oommunlat  in  «  free 
It 
nwaMWor  tamo." 

ao  the  Onrnwimlati  try  to  get 


c^pgps 


Tiiiaij    or  fllegaay.   any  way  they  can. 

'in  Ruaria  was 

tevQKrtlaa.    ■veryono  tdnee 

toy  ■OKary  eonqasst.  or  hitmal 

r  tba  tBrMm  of  ttoaso. 

Is  the  bdsle  lasthrrrl  used  tn 

It  la  trying  to  captive.    Iron  loroe 


keeps  whole  nations  Imprisoned  after   they 
have  been  taken  ever. 

What  would  happen  If  communlJ-m  should 
come  to  power  in  this  country'  Oiir  rapltal 
would  move  from  Washington  to  M ortcr*- 
Bvery  man,  woman,  and  child  would  come 
under  the  Communist  discipline  Tlicre 
would  be  unions,  but  In  name  only:  t>ecau  o 
they  would  be  run  by  the  governmen  They 
would  not  be  able  to  help  you  get  higher  p«y. 
shorter  hours,  or  better  working  cnnrtitton-s 
Tou  would  work  where  ycu  were  to'.d.  at 
what  you  were  told,  and  for  wages  fixed  by 
the  government 

Tour  education  would  be  rigidly  cr,n- 
troUed.  Tou  would  read  only  what  the  ^iv- 
emment  let  you  read.  All  political  parties 
except  the  Communist  would  be  liquid.^ ted 
All  free  societies,  .such  as  chambers  cf  ccm- 
merce.  Rotary  Clubs.  American  Legior.. 
TMCA.  Uasons,  Odd  Fellows.  Elks,  Knlghu 
of  Columbus  would  be  dissolved. 

You  could  not  own  a  farm  nor  a  home 
Your  religion  would  be  under  constant 
peraecutlon.  The  aim  and  object  of  curnmu- 
nlam  la  always  the  same:  complete  control 
over  the  human  mind  and  body,  asleep  and 
awake.  In  sickness  and  m  health,  from  birth 
to  death.  That  U  why  communism  marks 
"religion"  enemy  No.  1,  lor  religion  m  s<_.me 
form  la  always  a  basic  influence  for  go<:d  In 
the  life  and  thinking  of  any  people 

Lock  at  the  tens  of  millions  cf  m^jtorrars 
on  our  highways.  Uavellng  from  city  to  city, 
and  State  to  State  In  absolute  freedom. 
Under  commtinlam  you  wouM  have  to  get 
police  permiaalon  for  every  move  you  make. 
If  you  could  get  it. 

The  emblem  of  the  Communl.~t  Party  In 
the  United  States  is  the  hammer  and  sickle 
of  Soviet  Russia:  its  flag  is  red,  and  its  mem- 
bers work  for  Moscow  first,  last,  and  always. 
What  do  you  have  to  promise  to  become  a 
member?  To  carry  out  the  party  orders 
promptly.  To  submit  without  question  to 
ita  decisions  and  discipline  To  work  for 
"the  trliunph  of  Soviet  power  in  the  United 
States."  It  may  tell  you  to  chani^e  your 
home,  your  Job,  your  husband,  or  wife  It 
may  order  you  to"  lie.  steal,  rob,  rif;h' ,  «r  te- 
tray  the  people  in  your  own  family. 

Why.  then,  do  some  men  and  women  w!.  i 
have  enjoyed  the  freedoms  and  opp<.jrfuii:ties 
of  American  life  become  Communists? 

Thla  Is  a  question  that  bothers  most  ol  ii.s 
when  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  convu-red 
traitors.  Sometimes  they  are  cultured  peo- 
ple, living  In  comfortable  clrcumst.inces 
The  United  States  has  been  good  to  them 
What  possible  reason  can  they  have  for  try- 
ing to  enalave  us?  Some  are  ]u.«!t  f add  1st.': 
Others  are  fools.  Then  there  are  thase  wh  : 
seek  power  and  recognize  the  opporturuites 
that  communism  offers  to  the  unscrupulous 
Within  the  law  they  try  to  work  their  way 
into  key  positions  in  the  pchrx:)!?.  the 
churches,  the  labor  unions,  and  farm  orcanl- 
aatlocui.  Sometimes,  strange  ai>  it  may  seem. 
they  even  get  support  from  a  few  mUUon- 
airea.  They  try  to  insert  their  propaganda 
Into  art.  literature,  and  entertainment  The 
Immediate  objective  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty la  to  coofuae  and  divide  the  majority  so 
that,  tn  time  oX  chaos,  they  can  seize  o<  n- 
trol.  Outside  the  law  they  engage  in  spying, 
aabotage.  i>aasport  fraud,  perjury,  cuunte:- 
felting.  rioting,  dope  peddling,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt  to  promote  dialoyalty  in  the  .\rmed 
Porcea. 

Do  only  Communists  carry  out  Communtst 
work? 

Ho.  The  party  usee  what  It  c&Us  fellow 
travelers  and  front  organizations  in  some  cf 
Its  most  sflectlve  work.  The  fellow  traveler 
Is  one  who  sympathiaes  with  the  party  s  alms 
and  ssrves  the  party's  purposes  in  one  or 
BOrs  rsspects  without  actually  holding  a 
psrty  card.  He  ta  the  hock  with  which  the 
party  reachea  out  for  funds  ana  respecta- 


bility and  the  wedge  that  It  drlvai  between 
people  who  try  to  move  against  It. 
What  Is  a  Communist  front? 
It  Is  an  organlratton  created  or  captured 
by  the  Commies  to  do  the  party' i  work  In 
special  fields.  It  enables  them  to  attract  and 
use  p.:op;e  who  would  never  willingly  or 
ki.owingly  act  as  party  agents.  It  ts  the 
come-on  that  snares  the  well-me\nlng  but 
uninformed.  It  Is  found  hiding  among 
groups  devoted  to  idealistic  purixaaes.  and 
disguises  Itself  with  a  patriotic  o:-  humani- 
tarian title. 

How  can  a  Communist  front  be  Identified? 
If  ycu  are  ever  in  doubt,  write  to  the  Un- 
A:!ier!  ran  Activities  Committee,  House  CfBce 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  can  a  Communist  be  identified? 
It  Is  '•asy.  Ask  him  to  name  10  thlnira 
wrong  with  the  United  States.  Then  ask 
him  to  name  two  things  wrong  with  Russia. 
His  answers  will  show  him  up  even  to  a 
child.  Communists  will  denounce  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  ihey  win 
never  denounce  Stalin.  The  same  test  can 
be  used  lo  expose  fellow-travelers. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  Commu- 
nist and  a  Fascist? 
None  worth  noticing. 

Many    people   wonder   how   the    Reds   get 

control  of  organisations  In  which  the  great 

majority  of   members   are   not   Communists. 

It  Ls  becauae  they  work.    Othera  won't. 

They   come   early  and  stay  late.     Others 

don't. 

Tbey  know  how  to  run  a  meeting.  Othcia 
don't. 
They  demand  the  floor.  Others  won't. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  use  physical  vio- 
lence or  any  form  of  persecution.  They  st^.y 
organized  and  prepared  In  advance  of  each 
meeting  The  thing  to  remember  la  that 
Commuiilsts  are  trained  agents  under  rigid 
discipline,  but  they  can  always  be  defeated 
by  the  facts. 

When  we  hear  Communists  sounding  off, 
we  figure,  quite  reasonably,  that  they  ought 
to  go  to  Russia  as  long  as  they  prefer  ta.>vt 
system.  But  they  can't  go  to  Russia,  even 
If  they  want  to.  except  on  orders  from  Mos- 
cow They  are  on  duty  here  tc  take  over 
this  country. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  combat  them? 
By  detection,  by  exposure,  and  by  prose- 
cution. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  by  the 
FBI.  the  Intelligence  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  by  other  executive  agencies  to 
detect  and  keep  track  of  Cooamunlsts.  This 
has  been  going  on  since  the  party's  organiza- 
tion in  this  country  a  generation  ago. 

Exposure  in  a  systematic  way  began  with 
the  formation  of  the  House  Conmittee  on 
Un-American  ActiTitles.  May  26.  1938. 

Only  recently  have  we  started  to  prosecute 
Communists.  Eleven  top  members  of  the 
party,  alter  due  process  of  law.  have  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentence<l  for  con- 
spiracy, because  they  are  agents  .^f  a  foreign 
power,  bent  upon  our  destruc  Ion.  They 
are  specialists  In  treason. 

What  should  you  and  I  and  all  true  Ameri- 
cans do  sbout  thlsf 

K.now  the  facts.  Stay  on  the  i.lert.  Work 
as  hard  aganlst  the  CommunL  ts  as  they 
work  against  us. 

Don't  be  "taken  In"  by  false  rumors,  in- 
tended to  splinter  our  national  unity  with 
hate  and  fear. 

Dont  fall  for  the  sugar-coated  words  such 
as  democracy"  and  "peace."  as  .ised  by  the 
Communists  when  they  mean  soiMthlng  en- 
tir?ly  different.  What  they  seel:  to  Impose 
upon  us  Is  the  democracy  of  a  slave  labor 
camp,  where  all  the  victims  are  e<,ual  In  their 
misery,  and  the  peace  of  life  imprisonment. 
Communism  will  fall  In  :he  United 
SUtes  only  If  we  rip  off  the  mast  hiding  Its 
cruel  deceit  at  every  opportunity  we  can  find. 
We  will  flush  It  out  Into  the  o  jen  and  de- 
Btrry  It  with  facts  and  witl.  searching 
Vigilance. 
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The  Dedicatioa  of  Solidarity  House,  a 
Undmark  b  the  Histenr  of  tke  Usitedl 
Automobile  Workers,  CIO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICH1CAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  xtend  my  remarks.  I  insert, 
w  ith  a  ereat  deal  of  pleasure,  an  account 
of  the  dedication  of  Solidarity  House,  the 
ne-vv  home  and  headquarters  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  CIO,  on 
Jefferson  Avenue,  in  Detroit.  Because 
the  U AW- CIO  has  been  a  consistent 
champion  of  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic ja-'tice  for  all  the  people,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fourteenth  District  of 
Michigan,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  welcome  the  establishment  of 
this  neighbor  institution.  Solidarity 
House. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hitt  Crane.  Father 
Raymond  S.  Clancy,  and  Rabbi  Leon 
Fiam  invoked  the  blessings  of  Almighty 
God  on  the  building  and  the  workers  who 
built  it, 

Michigan's  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Wil- 
liams and  United  States  SeEiator  Blair 
Moody  spoke  to  the  assen  bly  of  over 
1.000  UAW  members  and  friends 

Solidarity  House  rests  on  the  banks  of 
the  Detroit  River  and  occupies  an  estate 
once  owned  by  Edsel  Ford.  Past  its  front 
door  runs  Jefferson  Avenue,  a  broad 
highway  that  daily  carries  thousands  of 
workers  to  and  from  the  mammoth  fac- 
tories which  make  Detroit  the  arsenal 
of  democracy. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  automo- 
biles, trucks,  tractors,  and  planes  rolling 
off  Detroit's  assembly  lines  which  have 
earned  this  high-sounding  title  for  the 
City.  It  is  the  courage,  loyalty,  and 
strength  of  the  men  and  women  who 
work  those  lines  that  provide  the  heart- 
beat of  Detroit's  Indiistrial  life. 

Courage,  loyalty,  and  strength — these 
are  the  sinews  of  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy, the  strong  sinews  that  have  built 
Detroit  and  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
and  have  built  America.  To  the  people 
who  thus  gave  of  themselves.  Solidarity 
House  is  dedicated.  Long  after  thia 
masnificant  structure  has  crimabled  into 
the  dust  the  memory  of  their  sacrifices 
will  endure.  For  now,  their  spirit  lives 
on  in  Solidaiity  House. 

The  following  is  an  accoiuit  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  dedication  taken  from 
the  June  issue  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
er, together  with  copies  of  the  man/  con- 
gratulatory messages  received  by  the 
union  on  the  day  of  dedication,  which, 
incidentally,  was  the  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  UAW-CIO 
as  an  international  luiion.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  inscription  ol  the  dedica- 
tion plaque  which  is  also  Inserted  below: 

Solidarity  House,  new  home  of  the  XJA'^- 
CIO  in  Detroit,  was  dedicated  June  9  to  the 
memory  and  In  honor  of  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  of  themselves — their  coursge.  loy- 


slty.   and  strength  in  the  building   of   the 
UAW. 

The  ceremonies,  sttended  by  more  than 
1.000  UAW  members  and  friends  of  the 
union,  also  commemorated  the  fifteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  UAW  as  an 
international  unldh. 

The  day  of  dedication.  like  the  union  Itself, 
began  gloomily.  Heavy  clouds  hung  over 
Detroit,  and  the  threat  of  rain  was  constant 
But.  by  the  time  the  ceremonies  had  ended 
and  a  pretty  little  girl  In  n  white  dress  was 
ready  to  cut  the  white  ribbon  across  the 
doors  nf  Solidarity  Hou.'se.  the  sun  broke 
through  President  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
opening  the  ceremonies,  had  said  that  the 
UAW  was  born  in  stormy  weather.  He 
didn't  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  the  sym- 
Iwllsnr.  further  and  note  that  the  clouds  had 
lifted  from  over  the  union  as  they  had  from 
the  skies  over  Detroit. 

"This  building  here  today."  Reuther  said. 
"Is  more  than  lust  brick,  mortar,  and  steel. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  our  union 
and  the  men  and  women  who  built  it. 

"On  the  day  we  dedicate  this  building — 
the  day  we  celebrate  our  flfteenth  birthday — 
we  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  Amer- 
ican workers,  to  the  American  people,  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  live,  and  to 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  " 

Representatives  of  the  Protestant.  Catho- 
lic, and  Jewish  faiths  Invoked  divine  bless- 
ings on  the  building  and  on  the  workers 
who  built  It. 

President  Louis  C.  Mlriani.  of  the  Detroit 
Common  Council,  brought  official  greetings 
from  the  city. 

Mtwlr  was  provided  before,  during,  and 
after  the  ceremonies  by  the  crack  local  600 
band  Their  fayortte  theme,  as  always,  wa.s 
Solidarity  Forever. 

Michigan  Governor  G.  Mennen  WUllama 
said  that  the  UAW-CIO  had  grown  to  the 
point  where  today  you  are  an  absolutely 
vital  part  in  the  workings  of  oxir  democracy 
In  the  United  State*.  The  Governor  con- 
gratulated the  union  on  this  milestone  of 
progrees. 

"We  must  lecognlze  that  this  building  Is 
a  tribute  to  Ideals."  said  UAW  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  W  Livingston,  "it  is  a  memorliiJ 
to  the  people  who  made  this  poasible — the 
people  we  must  never  forget." 

Last  speaker  on  the  program  waa  United 
States  Senator  Bl-ao.  Mooot.  who  traced  the 
progress  of  the  union  over  the  years.  "It 
has  liberated  the  human  spirit  and  It  has 
improved  wages  and  working  conditions.  It 
has  given  vacations  and  pensions  and  many 
other  things  that  enable  men  to  plan  lives 
for  their  families  without  the  spectw-  of  un- 
employment and  the  specter  of  old  age 
hanging  over  their  heads."  he  aaid. 

MooDT  paid  tribute  to  President  Reuther. 
"His  name,"  Moodt  said,  "not  only  tn  the 
United  States,  but  all  over  the  world,  has 
come  to  mean  greater  human  dignity.  He 
is  a  spearhead  tn  the  fight  against  this  at- 
tempt to  enslave  the  world,  and  a  great 
fighter  for  higher  standards  of  living  for  men 
everywhere. ' 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  were  Mich- 
igan NAACP  President  Edward  Turner  and 
Frank  X.  Martel,  president  of  the  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County  Federation  of  Labor. 
During  the  eeremooles.  ReuttMr  introdutced 
members  of  the  UAW-CIO  international  ex- 
ecutive board.  Intders  of  otittr  unions,  and 
many  public  ofDcials. 

Ths  DoocATioir  Plaqus 
Solidarity  Hotise.  dedicated  to  the  memtH7 
and  in  honor  ol  the  men  and  women  who 
gave  Ol  themselves — their  coursge.  loyalty, 
snd  strength  tn  the  building  of  the  UAW. 

With  our  hands  wt'  build  sutomobiles,  trac- 
tors, and  planes.  With  our  hearts  we  buUd 
a  better  tomorrow. 


Strengthened  in  the  solidarity  oi  hum^p 
brotherhood,  we  join  hands  with  people 
everywhere  to  win  a  world  of  peace,  aecurlty. 

dignity,  and  Justice  for  slL 

Walter    P.    Reuther,    president:    John    W, 

Llnngston,   vice  president,   Richard   Ooaser. 

Emil  Mazey.  secretary -treasurer 
Dedicated  June  1951.  UAW-CIO 
Hugh  T   Millar,  architect;  Oscar  Btonorov, 

consultant:   John   Cooley  Co.,  general   con- 

tractcr. 

CONCa.*TTTLAnO!«S   AKB  GaiTrTKOS 

From  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
"Piease  accept  my  hearty  congratulations 
find  warm  good  wishes  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion •  •  •  The  UAW  has  grown  and 
prospered  since  it  was  founded  In  the  spring 
of  1936.  and  rightly  so,  since  it  has  been  so 
fcrward-lookix.g  in  the  Interest  of  the  work- 
ers and  their  communities  as  veU  as  in- 
dustry, 

'  HaSBT    S.  TtUKAJf." 

from  Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooaevelt: 

"I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  send 
a  mepsage  of  congratulations  on  this  occa- 
sion    May  yotiT  eSorts  in  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  progress  have  continued  success. 
"Er-HANos  SooBivirT." 

From  General  Marshall: 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  UAW-CIO  and  to  ex'.end  to 
them  my  best  wishes  and  those  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  am  confident  that 
the  UAW-CIO.  M  It  has  in  the  past,  will  do 
its  utmost  in  this  period  of  emergency. 

'^.  C.  MsasHSLL." 

From  the  Vice  President: 

"1  wish  for  your  organization  on  this  ocem- 
sion  the  greatest  possible  success,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  uix>n  the  accomplishment  of 
this  goal  in  the  estabiishment  and  dedication 
of  Sclldarity  House. 

"Albsm  W.  Bsaxi.rr.'* 

From  Suin^me  Cotirt  Justice  Douglas: 
"The  voice  of  labor  has  always  been  a  pow- 
erful one  on  the  side  of  social  justice.  The 
great  bulk  of  American  labor  has  kept  itaelf 
free  from  the  forces  of  reaction  both  on  the 
extreme  right  and  on  the  extreme  left.  It  has 
been  a  devoted  advocate  <a  the  human  causes 
tliat  freedom  is  a  living  reality. 

"WnXIAM  O.  DOUOLAS." 

From  Ocn««l  Bradley: 

"Your  Armed  Forces  are  proud  that  ouca 
again  American  labor  is  sharing  in  :«urels 
being  won  by  American  troops  on  the  battle- 
field Welcoming  as  we  do  this  soldier- 
worker  partnership,  I  am  happy  on  hehalf  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  KUute  T7AW-C10  on  thla 
happy  occasion. 

"^MAa  M.  Bbaslst." 

From  the  executive  secretary  of  WAACP: 
"We  are  proud  because  the  0AW-CZO  has 
not  restricted  its  effcots  in  search  of  selfish 
gains  for  its  members.  It  has  fought  for 
implementation  of  democracy  without  re- 
striction to  all  ctttzena  everywhere.  En  that 
fashion  It  haa  made  a  ctmtiibuticn  to  the 
preservation  of  the  democratic  proctes  which 
makes  all  America  and  all  democratic  forces 
of  the  world  its  debtors. 

"WsLTtt  Whtti." 

From  Ernst  Reuter.  mayor  ta  Berlin: 
"With  a  feeling  of  solidarity  and  cloae 
frienwship,  I  hope  that  the  UAW  will  con- 
tinue to  Uve  through  further  decades  at  sue- 
cess  tot  the  benefit  of  the  workers  of  the 
USA  and  the  whole  world. 

Fronti  the  general  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national    Confednx-tloo     of     Free     Tnoa 

Unions : 

"We  in  the  ICFTD  know  that  we  can  safely 
count  on  the  continued  sUuich  supfKirt  of 
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^ _, Mmj  the  UAW  ««rch 

iMi.  «lMUa«  fiwli  TtctortM  for  Amtrtoo 
««rk«n,  MMl — «ai|«Uk*r  vttb  tbs  ICri'U — 
iMtptaf  fonrvd  tb*  ftgDt  tor  farMd.  p««cc. 
•Bd  Iiwilmi  tQ  vrmrf  quartw  of  tb*  glotM. 

Prom  BUhop  SteaU.  of  Cbleaco: 
"Stne*  tb*  uwapcion  of  your  union,  fou 
ha««  DOC  abown  tb«  ■Uf^t***  Atvlatlao  from 
Um  tiMlc  prtnelplM  on  wbleb  your  orfanl- 
SKtlon  WM  roiind«<l — tb-  unccaslof  atrucgle 
rcr  ceooomlc,  aocUl.  t.Dd  poltticsd  Justice. 
"Bkmmamo  J.  Bkcl." 


a  R.  4473,  Tai-RcTbiM  Bil 
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BZTBNSION  OF  REMARKB 

or 

HON.  HOIffR  D.  AN€£LL 

or  oasooH 
HOOSS  OP  RBPaKSEtfTATTVSS 

MomdMW.  June  25. 1$S1 


Ifr.  ANQILLl  If r.  Speaker.  pursuaDt 
to  pennteton  granted.  I  am  including 
as  part  of  these  remarks  an  editorial 
whMi  reeentlj  appeared  in  the  Portland 
Ort^qnian  entitled  "Partners  In  Crime." 
referxlng  to  the  taz-revisioQ  bUl.  H.  R 
Un.    Tht  editcvial  follows: 


m  CBUta 


Tb* 


Wft  and  Meana  Ootnmlttee 
kvt  Qncla  Sam  miMcla  in  on  tb« 
gambling  ractet.  LUca  a  crookad  potttleUn 
or  a  oormpt  eo^  tba  Pedaral  aovamment. 
U  Um  commmm  baa  i«a  «»y  wUl  pat  tba 
bite  on  boofciaa.  lottary  and  numban-fame 
upaisUJia  aad  tttoaa  wbo  run  poola  on  sport- 
ing afvcnta  f  x  10  paroent  oC  tbair  lUagal  tafea. 
Awt^^^^a^  wHiiiMil  of  Congraaa.  the  Senate 
CklOM  iBvaaUgatlng  Camaattaa.  baa  braaded 
tba  root  of  a  lerloua  Istantata 
opwatton  tbat  haa  oomiptad  poU- 
aad  pollca  cAocn  In  manj  {*rta  of 
1^.  launtmltf  botigbt  by  sucb  ccr- 
naulted  not  only  In  wide-open 
but  tn  otber  and  mora  odloua 
tiMinrftng  mimlar.  Tba  racketeers 
;  f^iwM^T^  aa  their  main  Una  bavc  taken 
who  Idled  crime  on  crime, 
«tlb  tba  Uqnor  traflc  as  a  baata.  durto;  tbe 

tlw  gamblliig'tats;  pn^ 
to  ttM 

Uttd  of 

to  undanatne  tbe 

eat  na  ta  for  10  pamant.*' 

laglalattnin    In  aOaet.  woold 

Xnloroonent    of     State 

InuaMwurmbly   more 

of  FadtfEl  tax  raertpta  voold 

bf  many  a  fant  aa  avldanca  tbAt 

had  tba  approral «(  tba  iugbeat 

la  tba  land.    Tte  gamblar  vooM 

at  rsapartablllty  tbat  ha 


laa 

bualBfaa  by 

glAO  a  year.    Tbe  oom- 

tbii  to  I9B0.  baaldea 

OB  tba  grom  raoalpta  of 


If  dMCttuta.  vrald 

of  partldpatlag  ta  the  pneaads  at 

t   Qovemaaant    to 

en  ••  blgb  a  plaDa.    Oangram  sboaad 

dtAnUt  for  gambtan  and  alUad 

to«anry>ai 

n  lolM  ^«b  ttMB  ta  ttvMtaf  the 


Address  by  tike  Prcsyeat  st  the  Dedkatioa 
•f  tiM  Araold  Eafiaecrbif  DcTclopmcnt 
Ccatcr,  TaJlaluMM,  Ttaa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TTNNEBSCX 

W  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, June  25,  the  President  made  a 
noteworthy  address  in  dedicating  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
at  TuUahoma.  Tenn.  This  excellent  ad- 
dress sets  forth  m  forceful  terms  the 
need  for  continued  research  in  the  fteld 
of  aviation.  It  also  contains  an  excel- 
lent statement  of  the  positive  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  every 
American  should  read.  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  In  Tennessee  to  dedi- 
cate Xhia  great  aviation  development  center. 
Tbe  gieat  industrial  progress  of  Tennessee. 
and  of  the  whole  South,  makes  it  possible  U) 
build  this  key  defense  Installation  In  ttu.s 
area.  I  am  sure  that  the  presence  of  this 
center  here  will  contribute  further  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  this  region. 

It  la  most  appropriate  that  this  center 
for  ploneer.ng  in  the  science  of  m<^!ht  should 
bear  the  name  of  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold 
"Hap"  Arnold  was  a  great  pioneer  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  Air  Force. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  three  officers  in  our 
Aimed  Porcea  to  learn  to  fly  a  plane.  He 
won  his  first  flying  trophy  iu  a  Wrli^nt  bi- 
plane that  had  a  40- horsepower  engine  turn- 
ing two  propellers  by  the  chain  and  sprocket 
method — the  same  kind  of  power  transmis- 
sion a  bicycle  has. 

General  Arnold  lived  to  command  a  mighty 
Air  Force  of  80.000  planes.  Instead  of  40 
horsepower,  wcxat  of  the  planes  in  that  Air 
Force  had  10.000  horsepower  And  the 
power-transmission  system  of  some  of  those 
idAnes  was  more  like  a  skyrocket  than  a 
bicycle. 

General  Arnold  had  a  lot  to  do  with  those 
improvemenu.  He  knew  that  you  can  not 
have  a  flrst-claes  Air  Force  with  second-class 
aircraft.  He  would  have  been  delighted  with 
this  alr-reeearch  center  which  will  do  so 
much  to  make  further  improvements  pcs- 
alble. 

I  am  happy  to  dedicate  this  center  to  his 
memory  and  to  name  It  tbe  "Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center." 

Tbe  sclenttsts  wbo  work  here  will  explore 
what  Ilea  on  tbe  otber  side  of  the  speed  of 
aound.  This  la  part  of  our  effort  tu  make 
our  air  power  tba  beat  In  the  world— and  to 
heap  It  tbe  beat  in  tba  world.  This  applies 
to  tbe  planaa  of  our  Air  Force,  our  Navy,  and 
our  Martnaa.  It  appllea  to  our  guided  mis- 
■Uaa.  and  aU  tbe  futui*  dcvciopmentc  that 
adenee  may  bring. 

Tbe  purpose  of  o\ir  air  power  is  t^  help 
keep  pace  In  tba  world.  This  is  our  funda- 
mental objective.  A  larje  and  powerful  air 
toroa  la  one  of  tbe  eaaentlal  weapons  «n 
■itMt  hawa  to  prevent  aggreaalon — or  to  crush 
>a  If  It  la  launebed. 

Wa  need  many  otber  weapons  as  well— 
military,  aconomle.  and  paycbological  weap- 


ons—if  we  are  to  prevent  a  filrd  world 
war.  And  we  must  keep  flndln);  new  and 
b«'tter  tneth<Jds  In  each  at  theae  fields.  Just 
as  we  must  keep  developing  faatr-  and  more 
pii'verfu!  plane*. 

We  must  use  every  poeaible  nK'ans  of  se- 
r'ir:ng  and  maintaining  peace.  Our  whole 
t*  llry  Is  based  on  world  peace.  That  has 
been  our  policy  all  along  and  It  Is  still  our 
p<  licv      This  has  not  changed  o  le   bit. 

Since  World  War  11.  we  have  dene  cur 
utmost  to  build  an  Internationa,  organiza- 
tion to  keep  peace  in  the  world  We  have 
rlon^  that  In  the  Interest  of  ihe  Ur.lted 
States,  because  the  only  sure  w  ly  to  keep 
our  own  country  safe  and  secure  is  to  have 
world  peace.  The  United  Naiinns  is  the 
most  far-reaching  attempt  thai  man  has 
ever  m.ide  to  protect  himself  £  gainst  the 
scourge  of  war. 

But  the  rulers  of  tbe  Soviet  V  lion  had  a 
different  Idea.  They  did  not  want  to  coop- 
erate in  keeping  tbe  peace.  Th<'  people  of 
Russia  want  peace  Just  as  much  as  anyone 
else,  but  thtir  rulers  in  the  K:  emiin  saw 
that  the  naUons  of  the  world  bad  been 
weakened  and  demoralized  by  tht  agonies  of 
the  war.  They  saw  a  chance  to  move  In 
and  Impoee  tbelr  own  system  of  slavery  on 
other  nations. 

We  tried  to  settle  postwar  pro  Hems  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  decent  an<  honorable 
ba£l8  But  they  broke  one  agreement  after 
another.  We  offered  to  place  thJ  means  of 
atomic  warfare  under  effective  in ternaaonal 
control  That  was  an  offer  to  sa-  e  mankind 
forever  from  the  horror  of  atom!  •  war.  But 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  accept  It. 

Our  actions  showed  that  we  weie  for  peace 
Even  though  our  efforts  were  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  rulers,  our  actlona  won  for  us  the 
confidence  and  triut  of  other  f:ee  nations. 
In  spite  of  all  the  false  and  1 /ing  propa- 
ganda of  the  Kremlin.  It  was  cleij  to  all  the 
world  that  we  wanted  peace. 

At  the  same  time,  we  made  It  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  we  would  not  ergage  in  ap- 
peasement When  the  Soviet  I  hion  began 
tu  campaign  of  undermining  and  destroy- 
ing other  free  nations,  we  did  no:  sit  idly  by. 
We  came  to  the  aid  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
when  they  stood  In  danger  of  being  taken 
over  by  Communist  aggression  ji  1947.  As 
a  result,  these  countries  today  u-e  free  and 
strong  and  Independent. 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  the  peop  les  of  France 
and  Italy  in  their  struggle  aga  nst  the  po- 
liticai  onslaught  of  communis  n.  In  each 
of  theso  countries,  communism  las  been  de- 
feated 111  two  free  elections  since  1947.  There 
Is  no  longer  any  danger  that  they  will  vote 
themselves  into  the  hands  ol  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  came  to  the  aid  ot  the  bn.ve  people  of 
Berlin  when  the  KremUn  tried  o  take  them 
over.  We  and  our  allies  kept  Berlin  alive 
by  the  airlift  and  it  is  still  free  today 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  China  when  It  was 
threatened  by  Communist  cl  11  war.  We 
put  billions  of  dollars'  worth  Df  arms  and 
-supplies  Into  China  to  aid  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist Government.  We  jav;  them  more 
help  than  we  gave  Greece  or  It  ily  or  Berlin. 
The  Government  o*  Greece  tDok  our  aid 
and  fought  for  freedom.  But  many  of  the 
generals  of  NaUonallst  China  umX  our  aid 
and  siurendered. 

We  can  inveaUgatc  the  situation  in  China 
from  now  untU  doomsday,  but  :he  facu  will 
always  remain  the  same:  Chlia  was  taken 
over  by  tbe  Communists  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Nationalist  Goveminent  to  mo- 
blliae  tbe  strength  of  China  to  maintain  ita 
freedom. 

After  all.  our  aid  oan  be  aflective  only  when 
people  help  tbemaelvea.  We  are  continuing 
to  give  aid  to  th«  Chlneae  Nailoaallau  on 
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Pormoea.  and  that  aid  will  be  effective  if 
they  are  now  willing  to  do  their  part. 

On  June  35.  1900.  1  year  ago  today,  tbe 
Communist  rulera  reaorted  to  outright  war. 
They  sent  Commimlat  armiea  on  a  mlaslon 
of  conquest  against  a  small  and  peaceful 
country. 

That  act  striKfc  at  the  very  life  of  tbe 
United  Natlona.  It  struck  at  all  our  hcpea 
for  i>eace. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do  in  that 
situation—and  we  did  it.  If  we  bad  given 
in— If  we  had  let  the  Republic  of  BLorea  go 
under— no  nation  In  the  world  would  have 
felt  safe.  The  whole  Idea  of  a  worid  organi- 
sation for  peace  would  have  melted  away. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  would  have  been 
broken  and  the  free  nations  would  have  been 
open  to  conquest  one  by  one. 

We  did  not  let  that  happen.  For  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  world  organisation  of  na- 
tions took  collective  military  action  to  halt 
aggression.  And.  acting  together,  we  baited 
It 

A  year  ago  today,  Korea  looked  like  an  easy 
conquest  to  the  Soviet  rulers  in  Moscow  and 
their  agenU  in  the  Par  East.  But  they  were 
wrong.  Today,  after  more  than  a  million 
Commtmist  casualties — after  the  destruction 
of  one  Communist  army  after  another — ^tbe 
forces  of  aggreaalon  have  txen  thrown  back 
on  their  heels.  They  are  b«ck  behind  the 
line  they  started  from. 

Things  have  not  turned  out  the  way  the 
Communists  expected. 

Tbe  United  Nations  has  not  t>ecn  shattered. 
Instead,  it  Is  stronger  today  than  It  was  a 
year  ago. 

The  free  nations  are  not  demoralized.  In- 
stead they  are  stronger  and  more  conAdent 
todiiy   than   they  were  a   year  ago. 

The  cause  of  world  peace  has  not  been  de- 
feated. On  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  world 
peace  is  stronger  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

We  have  been  fighting  this  conXtiet  in 
Korea  to  prevent  a  third  world  war.  So  far 
we  haTc  succeeded.  We  have  blocked  aggrea- 
sion.  And  we  have  kept  the  conflict  from 
spreading. 

Men  from  the  United  States  and  from 
many  other  free  countries  have  fought  to- 
gether in  Korea.  They  have  fought  brave- 
ly, beroicslly.  often  against  overwhelming 
odds.    Many  have  given  their  lives. 

No  men  ever  did  more  for  their  country  or 
for  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

The  attack  on  Korea  has  stimulated  the 
free  nations  to  build  up  their  defenses  in 
desd  earnest.  Korea  convinced  the  free  na- 
tlona that  they  had  to  have  armies  and 
equipment  :eady  to  defend  themselves. 

Tbe  United  States  is  leading  tbe  way. 
with  defense  expenditurea  of  #404X10.000,000. 
Other  osUons  are  devoting  a  huge  ahaze  of 
their  national  effort  to  our  mutual  defense. 
Never  before  In  history  have  we  taken 
such  measures  to  keep  the  peace.  Never 
have  the  odda  against  an  aggreasor  bean 
made  so  clear  before  the  attack  was  laundied. 
The  Kaiser,  and  Hitler,  when  they  started 
their  great  wars  of  aggression,  believed  that 
the  United  Statea  would  not  come  In.  They 
counted  on  being  able  to  divide  the  free  na- 
tions and  pick  them  off  one  at  a  time.  There 
could  be  tto  excuae  for  making  that  miatake 
today. 

We  have  the  United  Nations— which  ex- 
presses the  conacience  and  the  collective  wUl 
of  the  free  world. 

We  have  the  Organlxatkm  of  Aaxrlcan 
States — which  ia  btxUdlng  the  strength  of 
this  hemisphere. 

We  have  tbe  Mortb  Atlantic  Iteaty^wblcb 
commits  all  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity to  fight  together  against  aggiaaslnn 
We  have  unified  land.  saa.  and  afr  fcatiaa 
in  Burope.  tinder  tbe  command  of  General 
Xiaenhower. 

We  are  strengthening  the  tree  natkms  of 
the  Par  Kart  and  aetttng  tip  eoUeettve  security 
arrangements  tn  tbe  Pacific 
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We  are  building  up  our  defenses  and  tbe 
defenses  of  other  tree  natlomi,  rapidly  and 
effectively. 

Most  important  of  all.  we  have  shown  that 
we  will  fight  to  restst  aggresKon.  The  free 
nations  are  fighting — and  winning — tn  Korea. 
Never  before  has  an  aggreBior  been  con- 
fronted with  such  a  series  of  positive  meas- 
ures to  keep  the  peace.  Never  bet  art  in  his- 
tory have  there  been  such  deterrents  to  the 
outtneak  of  world  war. 

Of  course,  we  cazmot  promise  that  there 
will  not  be  a  world  war.  Tbe  Kremlin  has 
it  in  its  power  to  bring  abcmt  such  a  war  if 
it  deslrea.  It  has  s  powerful  military  ma- 
chine, and  its  rulers  are  abaoluu  tyranU. 

We  cannot  be  sure  what  the  Soviet  rulers 
will  do. 

But  we  cim  put  ourselves  In  a  position  to 
say  to  them:  Attack — and  you  will  have  tbe 
united  resoiircet  of  the  free  nations  thrown 
against  you;  attack — and  you  will  be  con- 
fronted by  a  war  you  cajxnot  poaslbly  win. 

If  we  could  have  said  that  tc  the  Kiii^er.  (V 
to  Hitler,  c^  to  Tojo.  the  history  of  tbe 
world  would  have  l>een  very  different. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  bring  the  free  na- 
tlona together  Into  this  un:ited  efTort  to 
resist  aggression.  It  has  not  been  essy  to 
work  out  these  alliances ,  and  to  build  up  otir 
defenses,  and  to  hold  the  line  against  great 
3dds  and  discouragement  :Ln  Korea.  It 
has  not  been  easy — but  it  is  a  record  of  tre- 
mendous progress  In  man's  age-old  struggle 
for  peace  ?nd  security. 

W^e  have  made  great  progress,  but  we  are 
not  out  of  danger  yet. 

The  Kremlin  is  still  trying  to  divide  the 
free  nations.  The  thing  that  the  Kremlin 
fears  most  is  the  unity  of  the  tree  world. 

The  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
crying  to  spilt  up  the  natione  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  They  have  been  trying  to 
sow  distrust  between  us  and  other  free  coun- 
tries, iljelr  great  objective  is  to  strip  us  of 
our  allies — to  force  us  to  go  I:  alone. 

If  they  could  do  that,  they  (xnild  go  ahead 
with  their  plan  of  taking  over  the  world, 
nation  by  luitlan. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  only  the  Kremlin 
that  has  been  trying  to  separate  us  from  our 
allies.  There  are  some  peopl*'  In  this  coon- 
try,  too,  who  have  been  trytrg  to  get  us  to 
go  it  alone.  There  arc  people  hoe  who  have 
been  sowing  distrust  of  our  silies  and  mag- 
nifying our  differences  with  them.  Some  of 
these  people  are  sincere  tut  misguided. 
Others  are  deliberately  puttlnt;  politics  ahead 
of  their  country. 

Now.  I  have  no  objection  to  honest  politi- 
cal debate.  That  is  tbe  way  things  get  de- 
cided in  thia  country. 

But  aome  of  the  people  wtio  are  trying  to 
get  us  to  go  it  alone  are  not  engaging  in 
honest  political  debate.  "Riey  know  they 
could  not  win  that  way.  So  they  have 
launehfl  a  campaign  to  deitroy  the  trwt 
and  coofldence  of  the  piiople  In  their 
Oove-xunent. 

They  are  trying  to  art  the  people  against 
the  Government  by  spreading  fear  and 
i|*tv<»r  and  Ilea.  They  have  attacked  the 
integrity  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  They 
have  mahctotjsly  attacked  General  Bradley. 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  aoldlers  this  coun- 
try ever  produced.  They  have  tried  to  be- 
smirch the  loyalty  at  Oen&al  Marshall,  wbo 
directed  our  strategy  In  winning  the  greatest 
war  In  blstcry.  Tbey  have  deUbentely  tried 
to  destroy  Dean  Acbeson — one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  State  in  our  history. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  AU  tbe  mem- 
bers <^  tbe  Cabinet  have  done  most  impor- 
tant things  IQr  thla  eoantry  in  the  defense 
eflort,  bat  Dean  A^Maoa'a  Job  has  been  to 
bring  entire  r***™^  ofm  to  our  side — to 
fl^t  on  oar  atda  U  tbcre  Is  •  abowdown. 
That  to  exactiy  what  be  baa  dooe.  And  be 
has  been  inrffnsafiil  at  it.  Be  has  done  a 
lot  more  for  bto  coODtry  tbaa  all  of  his 
aUbdetcrs  put  tcgetber. 


That  pcUUcsl  smear  campaign  Is  doing 
this  country  no  good-  It  Is  playing  right  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Rnsatans 

Lies,  slander,  mud  slinging  are  tbe  weap- 
ons U  the  totalitarlans.  Bto  man  (tf  morals 
or  ethics  will  use  them. 

It  is  time  that  smear  campaign  was 
stopped. 

As  far  as  I  am  conoetned,  there  ought  to 
be  no  Democrats  and  no  KepubUcans  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  We  are  all  Amer- 
icana, all  cniaena  of  the  aame  great  Re- 
public. We  have  had  a  b^iarttaan  foreign 
policy  in  this  country  stoee  A»rl  Barbor. 
I  would  like  to  kaep  it  that  way.  I  know  a 
great  many  Republicans  who  want  to  keep  it 
that  way,  too. 

I  say  to  them — this  Is  tbe  time.  now.  to 
show  the  real  loyalty  of  the  RepubUean  Party 
to  tbe  great  Ideals  on  which  this  country 
is  founded.  Now  Is  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  sordid  efforts  to  make  political  gains  by 
stirring  up  fear  and  distrust  about  oar  for- 
eign poUcy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  say  to  the 
dividers  and  coxxfusers:  Mo  political  party 
ever  got  anywhere  in  the  kmg  run  by  play- 
ing fast  and  looae  with  the  security  ot  the 
Naticm  in  a  time  of  great  perlL 

Partisan  efforts  to  label  our  foreign  policy 
as  "appeasement" — to  tag  it  as  a  poUey  at 
"fear"  or  nimldlty"— point  to  only  oiw  thing. 
They  point  to  our  'going  it  alooe."  down  the 
road  to  world  war  m. 

Is  it  a  policy  ot  fear  to  tning  tbe  free  na- 
tions of  the  worid  together  In  a  great  uatttod 
movement  to  maintain  peace?  Is  it  a  poiiey 
of  timidity  to  ocnne  to  the  aid  of  the  Oreeks 
and  the  Turks  and  tbe  other  free  people  wbo 
are  fighting  back  agalnat  the  OoimBunist 
threat?  Is  it  a  policy  o(  appeaaament  to 
tight  armed  aggrMalon  and  btrrl  It  back  in 
Korea? 

Of  coarse  it  is  not.  Bverybody  with  any 
common  aense  knows  ^it  Is  not. 

And  look  at  the  alternatives  these  critics 
have  to  present.  Here  is  what  they  say. 
Take  a  chance  on  spreadtof  tbe  conflict  in 
Kc^a.  Take  a  chance  on  tying  tq>  mil  our 
tesoureea  tn  a  vast  war  In  Asia.  Take  a 
chance  on  losing  oar  alUas  tn  KMiope.  Take 
a  chance  the  Soviet  Unloo  wUl  not  fight  in 
the  Par  Bast.  Take  a  chance  we  will  not 
bare  a  third  world  war. 

They  want  us  to  plsy  Bucrtaa  roalctte 
with  the  foreign  policy  a  the  United 
Statea — and  with  all  tbe  chamber*  of  Om 
pistols  loaded. 

That  is  the  kind  of  wtedam  and  thinking 
that  has  been  oomlag  oat  of  the  dlvldcra 
and  eonfoans  tn  the  kwt  few  moBtha. 

That  is  not  a  pcdlcy.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  defend  this  eoantry  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace  to  theae  danger  oos  ttmea.  Ko 
Presldrat  who  bM  any  senae  cf  respoulbltlty 
for  the  welfare  of  this  great  eoantry  Is  going 
to  meet  the  grave  iaauas  of  war  and  peace 
on  such  a  foolish  basis  m  that. 

I  am  glad  that  wa  have  had  the  recent 
heartngs  tn  the  Senate  on  our  farstgn  poitey. 
Theait  hearings  bare  beeo  thcroagh  and  have 
been  conducted  fairly.  They  have  done  a 
great  «Mal  to  esphon  to  oar  people  the  att- 
uatton  the  world  la  tn.  and  tha  way  we 
are  nimtlng  It.  They  hava  danaoatnitcd, 
again,  that  we  are  on  the  right  covae. 

But  the  important  problem  right  now  is 
rot  the  past:  it  is  the  future.  The  worid 
will  not  stand  still  while  we  examine  the 
whole  course  of  our  foreigD  potiey  staet  IMI. 
We  are  right  in  the  middle  t^  a  great  tttart 
to  buUd  up  our  dcfaxaea  and  to  chack  ag- 
gr«sslao.  We  cannot  go  on  with  thta  effort 
unless  the  Congress  enscts  certain  baale 
leglsiatloa. 

Kvcry  group  tn  tbe  eoantry  has  a  vttal  part 
to  ptay  in  oar  great  effort  for  peace.  The 
part  of  tha  Ocigiaaa  la  to  give  tha  tmmMrf 
the  leglsIatKm  we  need  to  go  forward.  With- 
out that,  none  at  the  rest  at  as  can  do  oar 
Job. 
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Wc  muBt  haT«  cffectlT*  Uwt  to  curt)  In- 
flation And  to  boost  a^Swnge  production 

W*  ats«  bav*  tiM  appro{M-tatk>ns  needed 
to  batid  up  oar  dvfenw  rorv«&. 

We  LJtut  havv  Icftslatlon  to  enable  u.i  tc 
continue  our  poUcy  of  mtUt«ry  and  economic 
aid  to  our  allle« 

To  make  our  Nation  safe,  wv  mtut  have 
at  rone  alllea.  We  cannot  hare  them  unless 
«e  help  other  free  counuie*  to  defend  them- 
sclvea.  Time  ti  too  ahort.  and  the  danfer 
too  preutnc  to  wait  tar  these  var-veaJcen^-d 
countries  to  build  up  tbetr  own  defenses 
without  help  from  v^  This  aid  ts  vit^l  to 
otiT  pUns  for  defense,  to  otir  national  se- 
curity, to  our  hopes  for  peace. 

Let  me  ahov  you  hov  eaaentlal  It  U.  We 
all  iuiow  that  aui  Air  Force  Is  vrry  Important 
But  did  you  erer  stop  to  think  how  much 
Its  eflectlvcDeaa  depends  on  ovir  alllea? 

The  Air  Force  has  to  hav*  bases  overseas 
to  be  In  tike  right  place  to  give  fuU  protec- 
tion to  our  own  country,  as  well  as  to  our 
aiUea.  This  ta  a  dear  example  of  bow  Join- 
ing with  other  free  nations  for  mutual  de- 
fense helps  aU  of  tis. 

Our  auies  cannot  maintain  and  defend  the 
necessary  bases  unieis  wc  give  them  sid. 
OlTlng  aid  to  our  allies  ts  Just  as  necessary 
as  buUdi&g  lUrpUaas  if  we  are  to  have  worM 
peaoe. 

Our  mlUtary   build-up.   our   development 
of  weapons,  our  economic  strength  a*,  home. 
our  foreign-aid  programs,  our  efforts  In  the 
United   RatlQOs.  are   all   i>arts   of   a   whole 
Tliey   ars  sU  esmtlal   to  our   program   of 


There  to  no  one  weapcm — no  single  serv- 
ice— no  pnrtlcular  military  or  diplomatic  de- 
Ttos — that  cauB  save  us  by  Itself.  All  our 
efforts  are  nssdert 

We  now  have  a  program  that  is  using  all 
these  elements  of  our  national  policy  for  the 
great  purpose  d  peace.  We  are  improving  it 
as  we  go  (Jong.    We  are  setting  good  results. 

We  mnst  gst  on  wtth  the  }ob. 

Wc  must  baUd  tip  our  strength,  but  we 
mtiss  almjs  keep  the  docx'  open  to  the 
peaceful  saMkmsnt  at  differences. 

W*  are  nmdf  to  Join  in  a  peaceful  settle- 
meat  In  Koran  now  as  we  have  always  been. 
But  It  most  be  a  real  settlement  which 
fullj  ends  tlw  sginsaliiii  and  restores  peace 
and  seciuity  to  the  area  and  to  the  gallant 


In  KorsA  and  In  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
must  b«  raadtf  to  take  any  steps  which  truly 
advance  us  toward  world  peace.  But  we 
most  avoid  like  the  i>Ugue  rash  actions 
which  voold  take  nnnsoessary  risks  of  world 
war  or  weak  nctinns  which  would  reward 


W^  iHat  bs  Mm  end  eonslstsnt  and  level- 
n  w*  fst  discoairaged  or  Imfiatlent. 
MS  sisajthlng  we  are  working  tar. 
U  we  eauj  am  with  faith  axtd  ooara«e.  we 


And  If  w  saeessd.  we  will  have  marked 

t  at  Vbm  most  important  turning  pcdnta  in 

'  of  man.   Wc  wiU  have  estaWtahed 

for  ths  wbote  world  to  last  for 

to 

That  IB  a  goal  to  diallcnge  the  best  that 
li  la  us.  IM  vm  move  toward  it  resolutely 
with  faitb  IB  Ood  and  with  ccnfldmce  In 
ourmlvm. 
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ATIW 

on  May  M 
of  tlM  (UdfUSt  of 


the  naval  rcs<'rvl.si.s  a.s.siKned  tc  tie 
U.  S.  S.  Fort  Mandan  At  that  tmif  I 
disclosed  the  fact  that  n.^val  reservist, > 
who  had  left  their  familie.s  at  home  wtvp 
ttssxtcned  to  such  unirnHK-irtunt  lasK^  ;i- 
manufacturing  napkin  nnes  for  the  of- 
flcrrs  aboard  their  ship 

I  regret  to  report  that  nothing  c  n- 
structive  came  about  becau-^^e  of  my  di--- 
closure.  in  fact,  several  of  the  enlist»d 
men  were  severely  critici?ed  for  hav.i.j 
informed  me  of  their  activit.os 

Since  that  time  many  rpservi>t>  hsve 
written  me  from  all  part^  of  the  wi.r.d; 
and  tudglni?  from  a  letter  I  received  tl;is 
mornine.  I  have  every  rea.^in  to  believe 
that  It  IS  a  policy  of  the  Nuvy  to  have 
the  re.servists  manufacture  napkin  nnas 
and  even  name  plates  for  the  officers 
aboard  the  many  ships 

A  reservist  aboard  the  U.  S  S  .t^ir 
AR-S.  stationed  m  the  forward  area  at 
Sasebo.  Japan.  enclo.sed  with  his  letter 
to  me  a  copy  of  an  official  U  S.  S. 
A:ax  jcb  order  which  reads  a.s  foiiows 

U  S  S  Afttx  Job  order  W  R  N--^  a  ji'8 
Ship  D  S  S  A^aj  (AR  6  J' b  Trie-  N 
8-3218  Mii^ter  Shop  U  M.irh  PrLrity  -1. 
Spec :ftc« lions.  Mar.ufactTirir.s  r..!;".!?!:.  rin^s 
and  name  plates  for  li-sted  L>fficers  M:i:i- 
hours.   50. 

Lt    S    E    BP-T^^-T 

Lt    W    J    Brt\mt 

Lt     iJG>    F    E    R?ichv,ei.v. 

CmDR.    E      N      ClXTIS 

Lt.  J    L.  FiFLD 

(Completed  June  12.  195! — f^nci!  h-.ser- 
llon.) 

Oficer  In  charee  Chief  M-ichini.st  Mc- 
Pherson. 

Date  Issued :  June  6.    Priority  :  4. 

8-3218.     U   Mach. 

You  will  note  under  man-hours — 50 
hours  are  listed.  The  amount  of  money 
involved  is  trivial,  but  what  is  being  done 
to  the  morale  of  the  men  forced  to  do 
such  work  is  no  small  matter.  The  re- 
servists are  mad.  and  justifiably  so.  To 
date,  there  is  no  program  established 
for  their  release. 

It  would  perhaps,  be  advisable  for  an 
invostigating  committee  to  call  in  the 
proper  authorities  and  find  out  why 
theoe  inactive  reservists  cannot  be  re- 
leased. Although  officers  on  the  U.  S  S. 
Fort  Mandan  found  time  to  criticize  the 
men  aboard,  they  were  not  interested 
in  talking  with  me. 

I  am.  therefore,  today  requesting 
Representative  Carl  Vinsok.  of  Georgia, 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  man-hour 
waste  on  both  the  D.  S.  S.  Fort  Mandan 
and  the  U.  8.  8.  Ajax. 

I  trust  that  he  will  see  fit  to  conduct 
an  Inv^igation  and  start  the  reservists 
on  their  way  home. 


Redact  for  tkc  Moral  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

cm  uajmjkcmvnm 
nr  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRSSBENTATIVZS 

Fnda9.June22.19Sl 

lir.  LANE.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extcxid  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowing  article  from  the  Boston 


Pikr    Bo^ron.  Ma.ss  ,  Saturday,  June  23, 

I';.  .51 

Toward  An-iknt  V»i.t;i:s 
The  name  of  Lindsav  C  Warren  is  almost 
uu»tn'-*:i  ai'd  "tK-  '-'fflce  hf  holds,  tiiat  of 
Comptr'.iller  (Iftiertl.  is  equally  unheralded, 
bvit  ...••  .iff'k  •!;e  :..iinf  ar.d  the  ffRce  m^ived 
Intii  :  .iM' .:'.a;  wroiranence  and  the  e"ec*9 
can  be  very  4  "TI.  Indeed,  for  our  counrry 
Mr  Warren  ii.tT  hf.id-t)n  the  chnrijes  of 
moral  lazlty  in  G'  vernmcnt  acimiued  a 
wealLenlng  of  rriorai  standards  and  urged 
Immediate  action  for  Its  correclion 

It  Is  not  true,  as  sfme  i)ei)pie  ha\e  qun  Ic- 
ly  concluded,  that  a  kind  ot  web  uf  intrmue 
and  dl-shonesty  h.vtf  etnelrped  the  Dp^rii'iiuis 
of  Ouvernment.  most  public  nfflnais  are  meti 
of  Integrity  and  honor  who  show  thtmselves 
worthy  of  the  responsibilities  of  their  of- 
floe.  The  muUlpllcuuon  of  bureaus  which 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  widening  scupe 
of  the  functions  of  Otivernnier.t  laid  the 
groundwork,  at  lea.st  m  part,  for  the  lower- 
ing of  standard.?.  Th^se  b'lr.-aus  w>  re  in 
many  cases  filled  hnstiiy,  est.ihiished  xitnnut 
the  proper  safeguards  and  still  given  wide 
powers  for  di.^posltions  of  funds  or  bene- 
fits Added  to  this  was  the  enormous  e.xaen- 
ditures  which  In  the  la.st  decade  have  beci'me 
Commonplace  In  Gcprnmpr.t  nrid  w.^ich 
piped  huge  sums  through  these  Ciovernmei.t 
agencies.  The  unscrupulou-s  who  are  ever 
on  the  watch  for  contingencies  of  this  fcind 
have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.     The  re'^u'-t*  are  all  about  us 

Mr  Warren  subieested  the  et^tablinhment  of 
a  code  of  ethics  whi^h  could  correct  some  ot 
the  more  obvlou.s  abuses  and  make  clear  that 
tran.*actions  with  The  Government  do  not  re- 
quire special  shady  techniques  of  business. 
He  !i.-;ewtse  suggested  more  stringent  laws 
against  bribery  These  and  his  other  similar 
recommendations  can  be  most  valuable  in 
bringing  respectability  back  into  Government 
in  thc^se  areas  where  it  has  been  alm.ost  ir- 
reparnliiy  lost  The  real  cure  must  however 
go  much  de«  per. 

It  1^  quite  undeniable  that  the  only  thine; 
thit  will  really  defeat  immorality  is  moral- 
itv;  the  return  to  the  abandoned  moral  law 
l.s  The  only  way  back  to  the  abandoned 
mo!  il  living  The  last  100  years  have  been 
jpenr  m  the  attempt  to  remove  mans  sense 
o.f  SI!;  to  free  him  from  the  "medieval  bond- 
at;e  ■  of  guilt  How  could  they  have  fore- 
?eer.  That  in  this  new  and  unnatural  freedom 
man  would  lc^se  some  of  the  most  precnius 
troa*i;rps  in  the  heritage''  When  guilt  was 
cas'  away,  moral  resptinsibility  went  along 
witi.  It.  It  had  nothing  left  upon  which  to 
live 

Re<f>^nstblllty  must  come  back  now  to  re- 
claim its  proj^er  plPC->  in  the  life  of  man:  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation,  a  respect  for 
the  moral  law  Is  the  only  thing  that  can 
strengthen  the  character  of  men  so  that  the 
temptations  to  personal  profit  will  be  tem- 
pert'd  bv  the  considerations  of  the  public  wel- 
fare The  present  weakening  of  moral  fibre 
In  air  national  life  has  not  Just  happened; 
it  is  the  creature  of  the  irrational  liberal- 
ism which  mothered  this  generation.  To 
restore  man's  moral  strength  we  must 
abandon  this  philosophy  of  liberalism  and 
return  to  the  ancient  Christian  values  which 
built    cur  civilization. 


Massacre  of  PoHsk  Amiy  Officers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.^SHEEHAN 

or  ziLnvou 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBB 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1951 

Mr  SHE^HAN     Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  House  Resolution  282,  creat- 
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ing  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  massacre 
of  Polish  Army  officers  at  the  Katyn 
Forest.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, and  the  disappearance  of  other 
Polish  Army  officers  who  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  in  1939  and  1940. 

In  this  massacre,  more  than  4.000 
Polish  Army  officers  were  murdered  whQe 
another  11.000  Polish  Army  officers  have 
never  been  accounted  for  after  they  fled 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics for  protection  from  the  Germans  in 
1939  and  early  1940. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 80,000  people  of  Polish  extraction 
in  the  Eleventh  Illinois  Congressional 
District  which  I  represent,  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  strongly  protest  the  sell-out 
of  the  religioiis  and  political  liberties  of 
Poland  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  I  feel 
that  the  American  people,  through  their 
Congress,  must  take  positive  action  to 
help  right  the  wirongs  done  to  our  ally, 
Poland,  in  deserting  her  after  the  war. 

It  seems  a  travesty  on  justice  that  the 
Katyn  massacre  was  not  investigated 
during  the  time  of  the  Nuremberg  trials 
but  for  reasons  undisclosed  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  this  matter  was  glossed  over. 

When  the  International  Red  Cross 
wanted  to  investigate  this  massacre  they 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
objection  of  Communist  Russia  who  re- 
fused permission  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  conduct  an  Impartial,  on- 
the-spot  investigation  to  determine  who 
was  responsible  for  this  crime. 

Then,  too.  there  is  a  great  question  in 
the  minds  of  many  fair-minded  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  know  why  the  news 
and  facts  on  this  massacre  were  hidden 
from  view  from  the  American  public  by 
our  own  officials. 

If  the  Congress  ratifies  this  resolution 
end  permits  thiS  investigation,  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  turth  or  Polish  extraction 
will  feel  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  help  right  this 
great  injustice. 

This  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House  Resolution  283 

R««oltrtlon  creating  •  select  committee  to 
conduct  an  inrestigstlon  and  study  of  the 
massacre  of  Pcdlsh  Army  aOcen  In  the 
Katyn  Forest.  ITnlon  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  the  disappearance  of  other 
Polish  Army  officers  who  fled  for  protection 
to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
In  1938  azMl  1940 

Whereas  no  oOctal  investigation  has  been 
made  to  determine  who  was  responsible  for 
the  crimes,  unprecedented  In  military  his- 
tcH7,  Involving  (1)  the  cold-blooded  m&nacre 
at  more  than  4,000  Polish  Army  t>ffleerB  tn  the 
Katyn  F'orest.  near  Smolensk.  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  (3)  the  disappesr- 
ancc  of  another  11.000  Polish  Army  officers 
who  had  fled  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Sodallst 
Republka  for  protection  In  19S9  and  early 
IMO:  and 

Whereas  the  natkn  guilty  of  such  crimes 
has  never  been  ascertained;  and 

'Whereas  the  Polish  Qovemment  In  exile 
and  the  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of 
the  Katyn  Iteasaere.  Inc..  have  collected  a 
vast  amount  d  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  such  crimes;  and 

Wboeas  many  millions  of  loyal  Amsrtcan 
dtlaens,  particularly  American  citiaena  of 
Polish  birth  or  Polish  extraction,  desire  (I) 


that  a  full,  fair,  and  objective  investigation 
and  study  of  such  crimes  be  made,  and  (2) 
that  a  detailed  report  on  such  Investigation 
and  study  be  made  public:  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  re- 
fused permission  to  the  Intematlocal  Red 
Cross  to  conduct  an  Impartial  on-the-spot 
Investigation  to  determine  who  was  respon- 
sible for  Buch  crimes  against  army  officers 
of  our  former  ally.  Poland:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

ReaolveA,  That  there  la  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  13  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  be 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  massacre  of 
4.000  Polish  Army  offlcera  In  the  Katyn  Forest, 
near  Smolensk.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  the  disappearance  of  another 
11,000  Polish  Army  officers  who  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  In   1939  and  early   1940. 

The  committee  ahall  repent  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  Hotise 
Is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authurlaed  by  the  conunlttee  to  hold 
hearings.  Is  authcrized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  ^ni\  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned;  to  hold  such  hearings;  and  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  tKx:ks,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memoranda,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  tinder  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  t\Kii 
chairman  or  member. 


Eftridfc  Gerry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MA5SACU  U&l'X'l  s 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSKTATIVES 

Friday,  Jum  22, 1951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker.  uiMler  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wiali  to  include 

the  following  editorial  from  the  Svenlng 

Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  20,  1951: 

GxzsncAKOBK  n  PajOfoc 

Elbridge  Oerry,  a  Marblehead  boy  who  be- 
came Qovemor  of  Ifaasachuaetts  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  gave  his  name 
to  a  political  maneuver  which,  although  sub- 
stantially discredited.  Is  still  pretty  popular. 
The  maneuver,  known  as  the  gerrymander, 
enables  the  party  in  power  to  perpettiate  tt- 
Btif  by  tailortng  the  electoral  districts  to 
flatter  Its  strong  points  aiul  minimise  Its  de- 
fkdenetea.  What  we  want  to  do  here  is  dls- 
cun  the  De  Gaulle  victory  in  France,  Irat  we 
•re  going  to  get  around  to  It  via  Bnex  OLnxn- 
ty.  Wrtliidace  at  the  gerrymander. 

In  1813.  when  ObrMge  Oerry  was  Oovcr- 
Bor.  the  State  was  carved  up  Into  some  queer- 
looking  dlstrtcts.  One  of  them,  cominlslng 
Chelsea.  Lynn,  Salem,  Marblchead,  Lyiuifleld. 


Danvers,  Iflddleton.  Andover  (Lawrence 
wasn't  bom  then).  Ifethuen.  Haverhill. 
Ameabury.  and  Salisbury.  looked  to  much 
like  a  slightly  malformed  aalamander  that 
It  took  only  a  smaU  talent  for  pla^rful  no- 
menclative to  christen  It  gerrymander. 

Ernest  Havemann,  writing  in  the  Nation 'b 
Business  for  June,  gives  an  explanation  of 
how  the  gerrymands'  works  out  when  It  la 
put  to  practical  use.    This  way: 

"The  first  gerrymand»  worked  fine.  The 
Republicans  In  Maasaehueetts  got  Si, 000 
votes,  the  PederaUsts,  S0,000.  This  was 
practically  a  tie  and  under  any  kind  of  fair 
arrangemcDt  the  RepubUcana  would  have 
had  a  bare  majority  In  the  SUte  senate.  As 
It  was  they  managed  to  get  39  senators  while 
the  poor  gerrymandered  Federalists  bad  to 
be  content  with  a  mere  11." 

In  tile  atwte  Instance,  gerrynandcrlng 
stands  out  as  the  anfulest  of  chicaneries, 
tiellberatcly  Invoked  to  defeat  the  popular 
win.  But  If  a  knife  can  silt  one's  fuUet. 
li  can  also  sever  one'i  bonds.  Judging  from 
the  French  election,  gerrymander  has  two 
profiles.  We  don't  know  the  exact  median - 
ics  d  It.  but  France  recently  revised  Ita  elec- 
toral system.  It  may  not  have  been  a  dc- 
Ul>erate  gerrymander;  indeed.  It  may  have 
been  legitimate  Insofar  as  Its  purpose  was  to 
tune  the  electoral  system  more  closely  to  the 
voice  of  the  people.  Anyway,  whatever  the 
reason  behind  it,  the  Communist  Party  In 
France  has  been  neatly  euchred  out  of  ao 
many  parli.-<mentary  seau  that  It  Is  scream- 
ing murder  sil  over  the  place.  It  looks  like 
gerrymander  because  the  Communists  polled 
the  largest  popular  vote  and.  under  the  old 
electoral  system,  would  now  have  greater 
representational  strength.  Instead  of  leas. 
France  is  not  cut  of  the  Marxist  woods — not 
by  a  Icmg  shot — but  there  wiU  at  least  be 
leer,  legalistic  obstrnctlooism  during  the  days 
ahead.  So  it  would  seem  that  Dbrldgc  Oerry 
has  posthumously  rendered  a  service  to  the 
democratic  ideal. 

Of  course,  political  maneuvers  such  as  the 
gerrymander  won't  save  France,  or  any  ooun- 
try,  for  long.  The  brides  cant  be  a  happy 
place  with  mutiny  smoldering  defiantly  In 
the  forecastle.  The  gerrymander  seems  to 
have  giver  the  anti-Comm  unlet  elecnent  tn 
Franca  a  little  better  fulcrum  for  Its  lever. 
If  K  uaes  the  fulcrum  to  good  advantafi 
it  may  be  able  to  pry  Iteell  out  ot  the  ditch. 
Frankly,  the  asccxKlaney  of  the  De  Oaolle 
faction  U  a  sooiewhat  worrlaome  eventuality. 
It  Is  this  because  it  means  that  the  relative- 
ly conservative  program  d  the  moderates  has 
loiit  Bome  ground:  It  means  that  two  kinds 
of  extremism,  right  and  Wt,  are  crystallla- 
ing  formldaltiy  and  Irraeaocfiably  tn  Franca. 
Obviously,  this  is  an  espiaatve  stttiation  and 
one  nut  calculated  to  arawXh  tbe  path  of 
true  democracy. 


EDTIENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  1.  DOLLIVER 

or  anra 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BSPBBBOrrAnVBS 

TueMdap.  Jume  H.  1951 


Mr.  DOUJVER  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
not  refrain  from  calling  attention  to 
socne  recent  statisties  from  the  Depwrt- 
oient  oT  Agriculture.  Two  hundred  of 
the  3.000  counties  in  the  United  Siatet 
are  listed  as  the  outstwadlnc  acrleid- 
tural  oountles  at  the  Nation.  Of  then 
3.000,  betog  in  the  fortunate  poiitloii  of 
having  the  largest  agrieulttiral  Incomw 
in  1950.  42  are  in  the  State  of  Iowa.    In 
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that  select  list  of  U.  12  &re  iocated  in  tbe 
Sxth  Xo«»  District:  12  ol  the  15  coun- 
Uee  of  which  oar  district  Is  comprised. 
Tbe  only  three  counties  of  the  great 
Sixth  DIsCiiet  not  izKrluded  are  the  three 
^^litmt  in  feocraphical  area.  If  they 
had  the  ncrraal  acre&se  of  an  average 
Iowa  county.  1  have  no  doubt  that  they 
too  would  be  included. 

These  statistics  reinforce  the  self-evi- 
dent truth  that  Iowa  is  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural State  in  the  Union,  and  that  in 
Iowa  the  Sixth  District  leads  them  all. 

PottawmttaiBlc H5.  819.  000 

StOOS - *0.  93«,  000 

KoMtith  » ».  1»1  000 

Woodbury st.oifl.ooo 

Pljmoutb 35.041,000 

S3.  100.000 
31.SM.000 
30.  986.  000 
29.527.000 
».  439.  000 
29.  157.000 
28,303.000 
Wl1«&t' 37.817.000 

Oawtert  • a^.  *W.  000 

27.550.000 
37.435.000 
37.317,000 
28.753.000 
M.  714.  000 
38,838.000 

Clay 28.572.000 

36.548.000 
38.  190.  000 
28.000.000 
38.000.000 
35,888.000 
35.588.000 
35.488.000 
28.433.000 
25.  401.  000 
35.335.000 
25.  151.  000 
35.134.000 
34.888  000 
24.825.000 
24.388,000 
M.  008. 000 
23.743.000 
22.784.000 

22,  778.  000 

23.  088.000 
22.SS5.000 

Dtotrtct  cf  Iowa. 


EJli'UUUOIf  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HEranr  ■.  jackson 


Of  TBM 


or  bspbbkhtattvis 


Mr.  JACXSOIf 


r.  June  2$.  If  51 

of  Washington.    Mr. 

to  enta  la  Mfpropria- 
tkms  for  eairitai  tnyeatment  in  hydro 
projects  la  tbe  Psdfle  Northwest  can  be 
seen  in  tlie  foOowinf  report  Under 
n«>»tmn—  fiowMnt.  I  tochade  In  the 
Ajpmfttg  «f  the  Bmou  en  edttortel  en- 
titled 13Mi  Cnrtellnieiit  Shocks  North- 
vest.-  la  Ibe  FKl&e  Northwest  PobUe 
Power  BuQeClB,  edited  bgr  Que  Norwood, 


pow«r  pro(pram  UtttrallT  "throws  a  monks-v 
wr«och  In  the  works  '  Normally  a  harnUesis 
and  iMCful  tool,  a  moniey  wrench  when 
drx3pp*d  wtth  «-fmlng  lanoc*nc«  into  a  svs- 
tern  of  e«sential  gr^ars  becomes  an  lu.striimer.t 
of  destruction,  bringing  to  a  nudden  .i.kI 
diaAstrous  halt  industrial  prxluctlvity  Si^:- 
nlOcantly  \hr  tlme-houdred  phr.i.se  throw 
a  monkey  wrench  In  the  wt.-rks  '  ortginiitfd  as 
a  term  for  induslrtal  sabotai;<^. 

Carrying  the  analogy  a  step  further  rt.p 
Innocent  salmon  Is  beluic  used  ;i3  ar.  ptTerM\e 
monkey  wrench  by  a  small  and  rutll!e•^^ 
gro.ip  to  paralyre  the  hydroelectric  ^xuver 
upon  which  depends  the  Pacttic  Northwest 
economy.  Alm'^st  unanimously  the  P.icirti' 
Northwest's  newspapers,  the  major  and  small 
industries,  the  local  governmental  electric 
sTsteois  and  prt^ate  po?  er  groups  as  weU  a-s 
farm,  civic,  and  labor  leader-;,  have  c-ii- 
demned  the  sla&h  in  river  de-elopmenr  h!- 
proprlatlons  as  a  form  of  calculatrd  sab<lta^^• 

Congressional  cuts  of  Mi.TtX)  OCK)  in  the 
Corp*  of  Engineers  budget  re<5uest5  or.  June 
13,  following  on  the  heels  cf  117  400.CK.K)  out 
from  Interior  Department  rt-ques's  account 
for  a  staggering  total  reduction  of  »30.10O0O0 
from  the  lifeblood  ol  the  Paci.lc  Northwest 
economy. 

Kffects  of  HouM  cuts  on  capiteU-loan  fuidi 
for  Pac«,*r  Northwest  hydroelectnc  invest- 
ment 

[Ir  reillioDS  of  dollar<i] 


Amount 
cut 


coars  <w  EV'-iNREa* 

McNary  Dajn 

rjijef  J'^iseph  ram 

The  EHlie*  r>ani 

Ice  Hartnir  l»ain.. 

Alheni  Filb  Ihiin 

r>etrMt  r>  im    .  . 
Lookout    Poir.t    irvi 

I>exteT 

Lucky  Peak 


1 

t    R. 

H< 

>a<e 

1951 

Ta«?<T. 

ll!.i»- 

I'Xti 

Ai.re 

lV,"i 


29 

I'l.T 


1  « 


42.9 

r  4 

1*1' 

r  4 

4.0 

10.0 

17.0 

1^  ft 

4  " 

11.0 

ISO 

1.  >  ' 

6.9 

"i«.'6 

4.0 

w.o 

iO 

1  '•- 


Subtotal.  Army       «v  1     1J9.  a 


Bi-K«»r  or  j 

Hanicry  H  ine  Dam   .      3*1 

CoJumbia  bssm 46.7 

Amenoui  F«lb 

Hells  C*n)OQ. I 


Subtotal,   Bu- 
reau  


75.  •; 


ao 

27.9 
1.3 


W,  2 


22.  0 

27.0 

Li 


»OJnt«T1U.l      K<W1B 
ADIIlSUnlATlON 

Coosxruci  oc.i 

Total,   Pacifie 
.S'orthwfst  ... 


44. 


[t    4 


th. 


211  6      23*.  *; 


41  II 


i:^ 


r*'    I 


MATTOlfai.  DXraVSC  SET  BACK 

■ven  more  Burprlalng.  the  congressional 
tctiOD.  la  a  direct  blow  to  national  defense 
kgaxicin.  Inclixllng  tbe  Defense  Electric 
Power  A<lmlnU;ratlon.  Defense  agencies 
have  not  only  Insisted  on  additional  power 
for  defenae  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  but 
have  declared  the  re^on  tbe  only  major 
power -shortage  area  lu  the  Nation. 

rrrtcT  or  cms  siiiocs 
IX  an  aU»n  bomb  were  dropped  on  Bonne- 
vUie  Dam  In  the  winter  of  1954-55,  destruy- 
tog  tlM  powerhouse  and  demoiUblng  the  10 
hue*  fsnaraton.  the  effect  would  be  com- 
parahla  to  tliat  of  the  currently  propoeed 
880,1004)00  cirt  on  power- project  approprla- 
tkma.  Oomtolned  with  a  low-water  year  in 
1954-66.  tiM  apprfqprlatlona  cuta  would  re- 
dtio*  tlM  output  Off  Um  Columbia  River  sys- 
tMi  by  46tjOOO  kilowatta.  equivalent  to  one 
■a4  one-tlilrd  BonnerUl*  dama.  This  de- 
■ptt*  tiM  faei  that  power  conaumptiun  In 
tluit  vUit«r.  vtsdar  low-water  conditions,  will 
have  to  be  radueed  rocnewhat  -even  though 


the    recommended    river -development    pro- 

Krani  £.<.>en  ahead  full  blast. 

Industry  would  be  almost  p&raiyzed  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  economy  virtually 
brouch'  to  Its  knees.  Over  500.000  kilo- 
wafts  ir  tnterruptlble  power  load  would  have 
ti  be  dumwd  Immediately.  Plants  repre- 
.sentlni?  an  lnve.«;tment  of  some  4300.000.000 
w-mM  be  Idled  and  payrolls  abolished.  Flow 
cif  aluminum  to  national  defense  Industries 
wniid  irop  off  over  100.000  tons  for  that 
ye  ir  r  5  [lerrent  of  the  anticipated  United 
States  annual  production. 

Immediate  ;mpact  of  such  a  catastrophic 
power  shortage  would  Inevitably  spread  to 
.-ier^lre  iiulu-stries,  the  stores  and  shops,  and 
m.irlte's  fir  agricultural  and  consumer 
■;  hkI.s  Payroll  and  corporate  taxes  on  indus- 
tries w  uld  drop  sharply  and  unemployment 
compensation  .soar  to  ali-tlme  heights. 

\N    K(<   NOMY   BASED  ON  WATER  POWER 

Orfieriv  mid  continuous  development  of 
:;>■  i.v'ir  )electr!c  resources  of  the  Columbia 
R.\"r  IS  e'lsential  to  the  future  welfare  of 
everv  I'lzen  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  be- 
cause the  reijion  has  no  other  essential 
ei.prv.  ba.'^e  such  as  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
I  i:  I',  cl.es  have  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
p«jtetitial  water  power,  of  which  90  percent 
St  111  rvms  wasted  and  unharnessed  to  the  sea. 
Dependenie  of  the  Northwest  on  electricity 
is  5;raphically  shown  by  the  following  table 
wr  ich  shows  how  people  depend  on  electricity 
to  take  the  place  of  fuels  common  to  other 
areas. 


North- 
west ' 

Inite.! 
.■^  tales 

!'■  !  ui.i'  ":;.  lv."ili        .    .  .  _        .  ,     , . 
1  ..-•':       .:i''Ik!\    iMh-^.   19.S0  illld- 

.,'  1.  \  I"-*  irt-tii'nr 
Ekn-uic  eiurty    ■siles    kilowatt- 

1  rtTtx  <li)i) 
21.»5« 

4.  400,  iXW 
.94 

i,5<).  fiM7.  mw 
rs,<«o 

Inslalk*!  capacity  'i  r  public  use, 
Jane  .k),  IttS)  (ltil..».-,trs( 

Iii-li!i<' !  -Hjiftcity  (or  [niblif  use 
i k  i"".*  ilii  t^'f  (.^I'lta/ 

62,167.000 
.41 

'  \\  .-it  Li;  the  Ci'-nlitieiital  Oiviilc. 

As  the  approprlatioru  now  stand  for  the 
Federal  power  program  on  the  Columbia 
River,  .America  s  greatest  power  stream,  the 
President's  budget  request  has  been  reduced 
by  25  percent  or  from  »238,000,000  to  tl78,- 
O^^O.OOO  for  fiscal  year  1952.  This  is  18  per- 
cent below  the  level  maintained  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1961. 

NATIONAL    INTEREST    DfVOLVB) 

Generally  speaking,  the  program  reduc- 
tion. If  It  8tand.s  will  halt  development  of 
new  defense  production,  curtail  operatlona 
of  exi.xting  Industrial  capacity,  adversely  af- 
fect small  Indusuies,  and  handicap  expan- 
sion of  the  pulp  and  paper,  hardboard  and 
wood -waste  utilization  planta. 

Lf),s.s  of  electric  energy  represented  by  the 
proposed  cut  would  mean  losees  of  $50,000,- 
000  t'  WO.OOO  000  worth  of  aluminum,  alu- 
minum carbide,  ferro  alloys,  and  many 
chemicals  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced by  existing  plans.  Substantial  losses 
would  also  result  throughout  the  United 
States  in  operations  of  existing  planta  using 
these  basic  materials. 

Pwilure  to  authorize  funds  to  start  con- 
struction on  Ice  Harbor  and  the  Dalles  Dam, 
and  recommended  cuts  In  McNary  Dam  con- 
strue'.iin  will  result  in  prolongation  and  in- 
ten-^if^cntlon  of  the  Northwest  power  short- 
age m  1955  and  following  years. 

SOUNB  mvXSTMlNT 

Congres.s  has  given  away  free  untold  mil- 
11c  ns  of  taxpayers'  funds  for  power  develop- 
ment m  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  will 
be  no  repayment. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  seeks  no  such  gifts. 
It   seeks  only   the  right   to  borrow  Federal 
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funds  aa  a  gilt-edge  Invaetment.  These  are 
and  will  be  capital  loan  funds  for  self-llqul- 
datlng.  hydroelectric  power  facilities. 

For  every  dollar  of  Federal  power  Invest- 
ment, private  enterprise  has  followed  with 
ta  of  Industrial  Investment.  And  the  result 
baa  been  noticeable  not  only  In  terms  of 
physical  production  whether  for  war  or 
peace,  but  also  aa  new  sources  of  tax  revenue. 

The  fish  argument  la  false,  the  economy 
argument  Is  false.  The  House  cut*  cannot 
stand  the  test,  of  what  is  best  In  the  national 
interest. 

The  funds  must  be  re.'^tored. 

nCESS    COMMENT — EDITORS    DECRT    CfTS 

Awareness  of  the  calamity  that  can  befall 
the  Northwest  economically,  if  the  proposed 
appropriations  cuts  are  permitted  to  go  un- 
changed, is  shown  by  the  scathing  denuncla- 
tl(jiis  of  the  action  appearing  In  nearly  every 
responsible  Northwest  newspaper. 

A   shocking  action 

An  editorial  In  the  Walla  'Walla  Bulletin 
entitled  "A  Shocking  Action,"  says  In  part: 

"Tlie  House  Approprlntlons  Committee 
has  shown  a  shocking  disregard  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  national  defense  interest.  In  elim- 
inating all  funds  for  additional  power  dama 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

"In  outlining  the  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power  production  In  this 
r<»glon.  there  bad  appeared  more  unanimity 
of  support  than  has  ever  been  given  to  proj- 
ects of  this  type.  Bvery  defense  agency  tes- 
tified to  the  urgency  of  starting  both  Ice 
Harbor  and  the  Dallas  dams  Immediately. 
All  cf  the  facts  were  reviewed  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  that  agency  also  gave  full  en- 
dorsement. No  one  ever  disagreed  as  to  the 
basic  facts  before  the  committee:  there  was 
no  dissent  from  the  idea  that  additional 
power  Is  an  absolute  must. 

"Within  the  Pacific  Northwest,  also,  there 
w  *s  complete  agreement,  with  the  usual  lone 
exception:  The  fishing  Interests,  who  have 
shown  not  the  slightest  concern  with  what 
happens  to  the  region,  economically  speak- 
ing, so  long  as  the  fishing  Industry  is  given 
right-of-way  over  all  other  activities.  That 
this  industry  is  fightng  to  the  last  ditch 
against  river  development  should  no  longer 
be  rurprtslng;  what  Is  stirprlslng  Is  that  their 
bare  arguments,  unsupported  by  factual 
verification  as  to  any  damages  done  by  dams 
to  th--  salmon  runs,  should  continue  to  make 
any  Impression  on  the  committee. 

"The  cost  to  the  Northwest  of  such  an  ap- 
proach is  Incalculable.  Assuming  tbe  most 
favorable  conditions.  It  will  t>e  1956  befcaw 
there  will  be  sufflcient  history  on  McNary 
Dam  to  warrant  any  conclusion  that  Is  not 
already  available  to  Congress.  And  It  will 
require  another  4  to  5  years  after  that  time 
to  complete  even  the  smaller  dams  that 
might  be  started  In  1956.  Are  we  to  sit  for 
a  decAde — perhaps  the  most  fateful  decade 
In  history — befcn^  Congress  permits  any  fur- 
ther expansion  of  our  power  facilities? 

"The  situation  would  be  absurd  if  It  were 
not  so  frightening.  The  people  of  this  area 
must  rise  In  all  their  Justifiable  indignation 
and  demand  an  end  to  this  era  of  futUlty." 

The  delay  doesn't  make  sense 

A  Signal  for  Action  is  the  heading  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Wenatchee  Daily  World 
which  says  In  part : 

"At  a  time  when  the  Northwest  leaders 
were  beginning  to  feel  they  were  over  the 
hump — that  Congress  was  sold  on  o\ir  power 
development  program  and  we  could  expect 
dam  construction  to  move  ahead  on  sched- 
ule— we  are  struck  down  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  as  far  as  Albenl  Falls. 
Ice  Harbor,  and  The  Dalles  are  concerned, 
along  with  a  cut-back  which  means  a  year's 
delay  on  McNary. 

"And  this  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  at 
war,  when  there  la  a  shortage  of  power,  and 


when  more  production  la  needed  everywhere, 
also  when  money  by  the  millions  Is  flowing 
back  into  the  United  States  Treasury  from 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams.  proTlng 
that  they  are  good  Investments  and  not  an 
expense  to  the  Nation 

"Tbe  defense  effort  needs  their  power  as 
quickly  as  it  can  be  put  on  tbe  line,  and 
the  sooner  that  power  is  on  the  line  the 
sooner  Federal  funds  which  already  have 
been  sptent  will  be  coming  back  to  the  Treas- 
ury. The  delay  doesnt  make  sense,  how- 
ever you  look  at  It.  Albenl  Palls  storage  Is 
sorely  needed  to  firm  up  generation  at  all 
dams  downstream.  Including  generators  al- 
ready Installed  In  Grand  Coulee;  its  fiood- 
controi  features  are  likewise  essential 

"Is  some  New  Orleans  Representative  or 
Senator  provoked  because  the  Aluminum  Co. 
cf  America  plant  came  to  the  Columbia  River 
area?  Do  they  wish  to  teach  someone  a 
lesson? 

"The  committee  took  action  Thursday 
night;  it  may  t>e  several  days  before  its  mo- 
tives are  known,  so  It's  a  little  early  to  deter- 
mine exactly  where  to  pin  the  responsibility. 

"But  one  thing  Is  certain,  leaders  of  the 
Northwest  again  have  co  get  together  and 
gird  for  action  just  as  they  did  after  the 
Eightieth  Congress  threw  the  hooks  Into  o'jt 
T>rogram.  Once  it  Is  determined  who  la  to 
blame  and  what  the  motives  are  a  plan  of 
attack  can  be  formulated. 

"Whatever  Is  behind  It,  the  time  !s  here 
for  the  people  who  are  In  favor  of  the 
Northwest  development  to  gath2r  together, 
formulate  a  course  of  action,  and  make  their 
views  known." 

A  dangerous  mistake 

A  leading  newspaper  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  Portland  Oregonian,  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Halt  In  Dam  Building."  says  m 
part; 

"But  the  Appropriations  Committee  made 
a  dangerous  mistake  in  deciding  against  the 
start  of  any  new  major  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects In  the  Columbia  Basin.  This  would 
be  false  economy,  an  unrealistic  apiHT»ach 
to  the  long-range  needs  of  the  Pacific  Ncrth- 
west  and  the  entire  country.  The  heart  of 
atomic-energy  production  and  altiminum 
production  is  in  the  Northwest.  Here,  pri- 
marily, is  the  resource  In  water  from  which 
the  Nation  must  strengthen  Itself  for  de- 
fenae. 

"It  la  no  new  thing  for  the  Northwest  to 
have  to  marshal  its  strength  to  maintain 
that  progress  in  industrial  deretopment 
which  began  with  Bonneville  Dam.  A  start 
on  the  Dalles  Dam  is  particularly  necessary. 
Again  we  must  impress  upcn  Congress  that 
dam  building  In  the  Coltimbla  system  m'Jst 
continue  in  orderly  manner  for  many,  many 
years.  There  is  power  and  security  In  this 
barrel,  not  pork." 

Inconsistency  pointed  out 

Describing  as  ridiculotis  the  committee's 
reasoning  In  saying  no  new  projects  should 
be  started  this  year  becaxtse  of  the  need 
to  conserve  funds  and  energy  for  the  defense 
program,  the  Longvlew  Daily  News  says  In 
part: 

"Private  tnduetry  to  being  glT«n  special 
tax  concessions  as  an  Incentive  to  expand  and 
increase  production.  Here  Is  a  congressional 
committee  whtch  says  that  the  same  emer- 
gency wbAch  necessitates  more  Industry 
makes  It  necessary  to  atop  building  dami 
which  supply  industry  with  power.  It 
wouldn't  surprise  us  if  Congress  overruled 
this  conunlttee  recommendation." 

Spt^cane  baffled  and  concerned 

Writing  under  the  heading  "Approval 
needed  for  dam  projects."  the  C^xdcane 
Spckesman  Review  of  June  13  describes  aa 
rwimng  the  Houas  comaoittee's  aetkm  in 
cutting  the  dam  requesta,  and  la  particu- 
larly disturbed  by  refusal  to  keep  the  work 
going  at  Albenl  Falls. 


"Now  la  th«  time  for  friMida  of  thCM  proj- 
ects to  go  on  record  wltb  Mambm  of  botli 
the  Houa«  and  tb«  Senata  In  Waabington. 
D.  €• 

Likewise  disturbed  by  the  drastic  elimina- 
tion of  dams  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce wired  Senators  Cain  and  MAarramoM, 
"We  don't  understand  why  Albenl  Falls  was 
cut  from  tbe  bill  when  It  is  so  t>adly  needed. 
We  are  greatly  concerned." 

We  also  are  greatly  concerned. 

MM    SLOW-DOWN   PLAfftrXS   SuRlHWUf 

The  building  of  a  multlple-purpcse  hydro- 
electric dam  normally  requires  about  10 
years.  In  fact.  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  begun  In 
1933,  will  not  be  completed  until  the  eight- 
eenth generator  is  on  the  line  In  Septemhei* 
1951,  a  period  of  18  years.  However.  Grand 
Coulee  had  a  distinct  advantage  In  that  the 
ccn  struct  Ion  started  under  the  WPA  within 
a  few  months  after  tbe  presentation  of  tb« 
Army's  308  Report.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions several  years  are  required  for  the 
authorisation  of  a  dam  by  Congress  and  for 
Instituting  appropriations,  completing  de- 
tailed plans,  and  for  preconstruction  work. 

As  an  example  of  such  delays  the  Ice  Har- 
bor Dam  was  authorized  in  the  n\-ers  and 
harbors  bill  in  1B46,  but  the  appropriations 
for  initial  construction  have  ogfOn  been 
eliminated  in  the  House  of  Beprsaentaatlvvs 
m  this  year  of  1S61.  8  years  later.  Tet  the 
Ice  Harbor  Dam  is  an  Integral  part  of  a  de- 
velopment program  for  the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  and  its  power  is  urgently  needed. 
The  entire  power  output  from  Ice  Hartxv 
Dam  could  be  sold  imme^tlately. 

Careful  scheduling  necessary 
Because  hydroelectric  projects  require 
such  long  construction  periods,  the  Federai 
Government  in  the  Padflc  Northwest  has 
instituted  a  system  of  annual  review  of  con- 
struction schedules.  Each  year  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Corps  of  Engineera  re- 
view their  programa  of  construction  for  the 
6  years  ahead. 

If  the  Bchedulea  of  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies  had  been  accepted  by  Congress. 
from  1948  on  there  would  be  no  power  short- 
age m  the  Paclflc  Northwest  today. 

Schedule  P 
At  tbe  time  Jthat  Congress  considered  fiscal 
year  194S  appropriations  the  schedule  of 
generation  for  the  Federal  ayitam.  then 
known  aa  schedule  P,  providMl  for  th*  ftrit 
three  70.000-kUowatt  units  at  McNary  Oam 
In  December  1953,  and  also  tor  oat  tmlt  a* 
Ice  HartMr  in  December  IMS.  Purthcnnor*. 
initial  generation  from  all  fotir  plants  on  the 
lower  Snake  River  was  sdwduled  by  19S5. 
However,  In  that  year  Congress  decided  not 
to  commence  building  Ice  Harbor  Dam,  and 
the  funds  for  McNary  were  reduced.  Thua, 
with  somewhat  leas  than  military  honors. 
schedule  P  was  buried  in  the  dead  files. 

Schedule  Q 
In  the  next  year  tbe  power  picture  was 
again  analysed  not  only  by  the  Federal  eon- 
structlon  agencies  but  also  by  the  {trlvate 
and  public  utility  systems.  The  restilt  was 
the  presentation  to  Congress  of  schedule  Q, 
which  recommended  tbat  init^ul  ^neratlon 
at  McNary  Dam  and  Ice  Harbor  Dam  l>e 
made  available  In  December  IBSS.  and  that 
another  dam  be  started  on  tbe  Snxika  Blver 
wtth  initial  g«ae«tion  by  December  1066. 
The  Oongreas  gave  a  acncwbat  more  friendly 
treatment  to  sebedule  Q.  but  only  tneoCar 
as  McNary  Dam  was  oonoCTned. 

Schedule  R 


^or  flacel  year  1960.  tlie  power 
submitted  acbedale  &.  Tlw  dete  of 
gencrmtlon  for  MelieKy  Oam  was  retataad  ■* 
December  186S.  lee  Harbor  Dam  dropped 
to  December  lUM.  with  a  secoad  Snake  Btvar 
Dam  possible  by  December  1086. 
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Tlw  tfdaT*  r«pr«MCt«d  In  Khcdulm  P.  Q. 
•ad  B  foroad  Um  Boim«vttl«  Power  Admiuls- 
tratkm  to  boUd  trmnsmlmion  11d«s  to  talu 
Ormnd  Ca«l«*  powtr  ■outhwird  towmrd  th« 
aouU>w««t«Ti  Or«fton  arett  Tbc  unncicewary 
eocstructioit  of  Umm  11dm  ts  ooiy  one  ex- 
ampU  o*  t*i«  dlseoonamy  of  tlic  so-c&Il«d 
ecoQotnlM  made  tff  the  Congrtsa. 
Sctedule  S 

By  1960  Uw  people  ^n  ^^^  PaclSc  North- 
west bad  bcfun  to  take  a  sertous  vt«w  of 
Uie  coDaaqocooes  of  tbeae  repeated  alov- 
dovna  in  Ibcir  power  schedules  Schedule 
8  as  presented  to  Confess  recommended 
that  McHary  Dam  feneration  be  speeded  up 
In  onter  to  maintain  the  date  ol  December 
1968.  tiiat  loe  Harbor  Dam  be  Immediately 
Btartcd  ao  aa  to  be  on  the  ime  in  August  1955. 
and  that  tlM  other  3  djons  oc  the  Sna^ 
Rl-r«r  be  acbeduled  at  1-year  lutenals.  name- 
ly. ISSC  19A7.  and  1958.  The  schedule  call- 
ed' for  tlM  Cblcf  Joseph  Dam  to  ccmmence 
goMrmOon  ia  1955  azMl  the  Congress  wisely 
flf^-irt^irt  oo  Kpaadlng  up  schedules  for  both 
IfcMwry  aiMt  Chief  Joseph  Dams. 
SclMduie  T 

Oa  Vdmiary  SO.  1951,  power  leaden  after 
npftfl  eonfareneea.  Including  meetings 
with  tbs  DifTfieT  Bectrle  Power  Adminis- 
tration, and  after  allowtnf  for  aereral  major 
hytfiuel<ctiic  projects  under  construction  by 
noO'WmOmnlL  afaiwtsn  rubmltted  schedule  T. 
Tbe  eurrsBtlT  alfalllcant  requirements  ot 
this  selMtfalt  are: 

gftet  9f  ewt*  o»  power  tupplf — northweit 
~  pool  {western  grovp) 
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HOCSB  or  SSPBBSHTATIVBS 

Momdat.  Jnue  25. 1951 

of     Florida.    Mr. 


Mr.     BBOfKTT 


mittee  liM  <limwB  a  piinwwd  code  of 
ettilei  for  Oweiumcnt  aerrlee.  Tbey 
have  aidted  aw  to  take  tbe  inltiatfTe  in 
tilt  IntrodaetlDa  of  tte  leddation:  aod 
on  tiwni  I  nw  I  wfll  Ijitrodnee  tlie  pro- 
wpeurrent  reaoliitJoo. 
doinc  tbte  and  many 
bave  Mid  that 
of  the  lecfs- 
:  tbe  foOoviac  Members: 

jAMn    J.    MiTBPBT. 


Hali  Bogcs.  Bill  L.axt\ff.  Robert  J. 
CotasTi.  Pranx  Boykiv  Wilm^m  Jen- 
nings Brykn  Dorx.  Marctekitf  Stttt 
Cm^tCH.  Pkeb  E  BrsBtY.  Wesily  A  D- 
EwM»T.  HARi.r\-  O  St^c.oers.  Rosert 
Halk.  THADriErs  M.  MAfHRt'Wu  z,  Chaklks 
B.  Deanc.  Eru  aro  T  Mhifr.  Homfr  D 
Ancei-L.  Wii.:.i\m  L,  SrHWOEr.,  and 
Fr.azier  Reams.  I  expert  th:it  others 
i»ill  join  as  spcn-sor.-  tomorrow,  when. 
under  special  order,  I  And  other  M  m- 
bers  of  the  House  ".vill  spt-.iit  m  Dtii.ilf 
of  this  resolution  which  we  hope  to  .>re 
perfected  by  the  Commit  t»>e  en  P  vst 
CTflBce  and  Civii  Service  and  rt;>^!''"d 
tack  to  the  House  for  p.^5saee  The 
■sordine  of  th>^  resolution  is  a.s  follows: 
Re.oohed  bv  tnc  Hov^e  n-  f;,p',  <--i  •  'm  .< 
(the  Sr-iarf  ooir-ti"!"(7<  TY:M  .t  i~  u>'  -■'■t:~(- 
cf  the  Coniiiress  That  the  :\a:>.wr.:£  C  ><)•  'f 
Ethics  siiould  r*  adhered  to  by  all  O  :■■:•.,- 
event  employees,   inciudii-.i^  nffl<?eholders: 

CODE   or    KTHTCS    FOR    GOVFRVMnsT    '^WXVICE 

Government  employment,  whether  as  an 
elected  oOcer  or  r.ot.  requires  b.:th  con- 
scientious vocational  lab.  r  and  rli^hteous 
personal  conduct  It  should  be  characterized 
ty  devotion  to  Gcd  and  country. 

As  a  desire  and  purpose  to  forward  the 
liest  Interests  cT  the  United  States  ;\re  an 
essential  part  of  the  loyalty  of  citizenship, 
no  person  nho  Tails  to  have  su^h  desire  ai:d 
purpose  should  hold  Government  enipl.y- 
inent 

Government  employees  should 

1  Put  loyalty  to  God  and  country  ah'  'f 
loyalty  to  persons,  party  or  G'-Ternment  de- 
]>aTtment. 

a.  Uphold  the  Constuutu  n.  laws  and  leeal 
regulations  of  the  United  sta'es  and  .  ;  all 
jOTemmcnts  therein  and  never  be  a  p.irty  to 
tiielr  evasion. 

3.  Give  a  full  day's  labor  for  a   tvil!  day  .s 

4.  Seek  to  find  and  employ  m  -re  efficie!;t 
and  economical  ways  of  getting  taslis  acconi- 
plished. 

5.  Never  discriminate  unfairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  pnvileRes  to 
anyone,  whether  for  remuneriition  or  n.,t, 
and  ncTW  accept  favors  or  benefits  from  per- 
sons doing   business   with   the   Goverr.nient. 

6.  Make  no  private  proml-ses  of  any  kind 
binding  upon  the  duties  of  oflke  t  .\  Ojv- 
emment  employee  has  no  private  w  ird 
which  can  be  binding  on  public  duty  ) 

7.  Bn^age  In  no  busineas  with  the  Govern- 
ment either  directly  or  indirectly. 

8.  Never  use  any  Information  comint;  to 
him  In  public  functions  as  a  means  for  niaiw- 
Ing  private  profit. 

9.  Expose  corruption  wherever  discovered. 

10.  Never  seek  to  Influence  another  to  vu- 
lau  these  principles. 


Excellent  Choices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1951 

Mr.    HAYS    of    Ohio.      Mr     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Including   the  followmg  editorial 
the  Columbus  Citizen  of  June  12. 
in  which  I  heartily  concur - 

EkCaULkKT  CHOica 

Judse  Harold  Medina,  of  New  York,   once 
"I'm  a  kind  of  fatalist.    I  oelleve  that 


from 
1951, 


vrure   c'  li;j    t.i    EOt    what's   cominR    to   you 
:ind  v  ni  tr;iv  ai*  well  so  about  your  business 


M  T.ii.r 

.!•.    l!ie    I 
New  \ 

J  ■.  i  Ci  t ' 


•^served  reward  came  to  him 
Mr-  'A  I.';  named  by  Pre.sldent  Tr.i- 
r  reed  retinne  Judge  I  earned  Hand 
:,;t.'d  .'States  durt  of  Appeais  m 
tc  --■(•  I'.d  !iinhe.st  court  of  the  lard. 
Mra;'-.i  a  veritable  "Job"  of  Fed- 
eral maci-*ra'e-  presided  over  the  9-mon;h 
trial  ot  the  11  t" mimuniit  leaders.  Hla  pa- 
tience. fRir-m!ndednes.s.  and  Judicial  coin- 
p.-eiice  waa  fur'ner  dl.^tlr.cuished  when  t.ie 
r-  .,  reme  Court  ai)pr.'VPfi  his  concept  of  t.ie 
•'clear  and  present  daneer  '  doctrine  as  a 
landmark  In  constilu-i  uial  law  HI."  pio- 
motlon  came  1  week  after  the  Court  uphrld 
the  Communists'  conviction  under  tlrat 
doctrine 

No  Ifa.s  deserved  wa.=;  the  P.'-esldent's  no  n- 
Ination  of  New  Yorlt  Police  Commls.;lo!  er 
Thomas  F.  Murphy,  to  be  Judce  Med  m  is 
successor  on  the  United  States  di.'^tr.ct 
bench.  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  bnlllant  pr/  e- 
cutor  In  the  two  Alger  His3  trials 

Two  further  additions  to  the  select  c  n- 
pany  of  Judicial  appointees  sent  up  w  Te 
Miss  Frieda  He:-.::ock.  now  a  member  of  'he 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  .^nd 
Edward  J  DlmiX'lt,  New  York  attorney.  Th?y, 
too,  will  fill  vacancies  in  the  district  coi  rt. 

President  Truman  often  has  said  he  ex>r- 
clses  particular  care  and  takes  much  pr  de 
In  his  Federal  court  appoliitmcnts  Tils 
time  his  claim  is  borne  out  by  the  group  he 
picked  Monday,  and  he  can  be  consjratula  ed 
on  hU  choices  They  should  be  prom;  tly 
confirmed  by  the  senate. 


United  States  Last  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF    MISSOUHI 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVl  S 

Monday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Roy  A. 
Robe:  t.s.  publisher  and  editor  of  the  K  in- 
sa.s  City  Star,  is  one  of  America's  ( ut- 
.standint,'  and  best  known  newspaper 
men 

On  June  4.  1951.  Mr  Roberts  delivered 
the  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uatini?  ;"las.s  at  Park  College,  Mo.,  an  in- 
stitution which  has  contributed  much  to 
the  material  development,  intellecual 
advmcement  and  cultural  progresf  of 
our  State  and  of  the  Middle  West.  Dut 
of  hi.s  Ions?  and  rich  experience  as  a 
newspaper  man  and  as  an  ardent  tu- 
dent  of  world  affairs  and  human  beiigs. 
Mr  Roberts  delivered  an  address  so  full 
of  wi.sdom  and  inspiration  that  it  at- 
tracted widespread  attention. 

Recocnizing  the  personal  worth  ind 
public  .service  of  Roy  Roberts,  Park  Col- 
lege Iittin^ly  bestowed  upon  him  the  veil 
earned  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  this  memorable  address  whioh  I 
wi.sh  every  American  could  read: 

CoMMlNCrMENT    ADDRESS    BT    ROT    A.    ROf  CRTS 

It  ;s  a  touch  assignment  to  give  a  i  om- 
nienr-  nif'iit  address  this  year.  Usually  there 
are  twu  i-ourses  open  to  a  speaker.  He  can 
dweli  I  u  the  good  old  homilies  of  character, 
honesty,  and  hard  work  being  the  catUyst 
that  '*ill  crack  the  future  wide  open  for  you. 
Then  there  Is  the  sure-fire  formula  of  us  old- 
sters havlnK  made  a  mess  of  this  sick  \orld 
and  It  is  up  tu  your  fresh  minds  and  thir  king 
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to  bring  tbe  new  era,  when  all  Is  happiness 
and  contentment.  Neither  Is  sure-fire  today. 
Nothing  is. 

raoNTixss  still  rxiar 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  kind  of  a 
world  you  axe  going  to  live  In  and  the  part 
you  here  before  me  may  be  called  upon  to 
play.  But  prophecies  are  dangerous,  prone 
to  be  exploded  even  before  they  find  their 
way  ijjto  cold  print.  One  thing  let  me  say 
at  the  outset.  I  don't  feel  sorry  for  anyone 
getting  out  of  college  at  a  time  when  the 
world  Is  hay-wire  I  envy  you,  the  challenge, 
the  future  you  face,  with  all  Its  uncertain- 
ties. 

Life  Is  always  the  great  adventure  If  you 
make  It  so.  There  is  no  place,  nor  is  this  the 
time,  for  a  spirit  of  defeatism  In  youth.  New 
frontiers  of  living,  of  thlnhmg.  beckon.  Dull 
prasalc  eras  breed  dullards.  The  grent  un- 
known ycu  face  can  mepn  new  heights  In 
living  The  future  calls  for  the  uncommon 
man  to  lead.  We  have  had  too  much  prattle 
8b*:3ut  the  common  man,  with  deadly  dull 
levels. 

I  agreed  with  your  board  to  make  the 
speech  tcxiay  because  of  the  vital  part  which 
I  believe  small  colleges,  especially  Park  Col- 
lege here,  are  playing  not  only  In  our  com- 
munity life  but  our  national  life  and  world 
affairs.  Tcxiay  we  have  two  forms  cf  higher 
education — the  mass  education  of  the  huge 
State  universities  and  the  more  personal  edu- 
cation of  the  small  coUeges  of  which  Park 
Is  such  a  symbol  m  character  building,  intel- 
lectual development  and  stimulation  of  in- 
dividual leadership.  There  ia  a  place  for 
both. 

Here  at  Park  all  of  you  have  not  Just  pored 
over  your  books  but  you  have  contributed  by 
Eelf-help  to  obtaining  your  education. 
Everyone  of  you  Is  the  better  for  It.  The 
Influence  of  thMe  years  you  have  spent  at 
Park  you  will  find  of  Increasing  use  and 
benefit  to  you  as  the  other  years  roil  by. 
If  you  have  been  conditioned  to  thinking, 
then  you  have  a  contribution  to  o5er.  Lead- 
ership, initiative,  and  aane  thinking — for  all 
three  there  is  more  need  than  ever. 

BATTLI    or    TWO    WATS    Or    hlT% 

As  you  graduate,  the  global  picture  shows 
the  world  locked  In  a  bitter  struggle  between 
two  ideologies — freedom,  liberty  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  as  we  conceive 
democracy,  and  a  totalitarian  system  in 
which  tbe  individual  Is  submerged  by  tbe 
state,  supposedly  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  pro- 
letariat but  in  actuality  a  cruel  and  deer  otic 
form  of  tyranny. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  have  almost 
a  counterpart  struggle — those  who  would 
keep  the  spirit  of  individual  Initiative,  of 
private  ownership  and  enterprise,  which  has 
built  this  great  Nation  of  ours  and  lifted  it 
to  standards  of  living  beyond  the  dreams  of 
men  a  few  decades  ago — aliva  and  vital.  Or 
those  wbo.  however  well  meaning,  turn  to 
the  State,  a  benevolent  welfare  State.  If  you 
will,  with  the  level  of  security  offered  aa  an 
antidote  to  self-reliance,  upon  which  we 
grew  up. 

A    TaZND   TO    STAT18M 

Under  the  guise  of  emergency  upon  emer- 
gency. Insidiously  we  can  follow  the  easy 
primrose  path  to  ruin  at  home  while  we 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  liberty  and 
democracy  abroad.  We  have  moved  as  a  na- 
tion toward  statlsm  as  opposed  to  initiative 
and  individual  freedom  and  seif-reUance. 
To  grow,  to  achieve,  to  accumulate,  and  to 
be  able  to  pass  on  to  otir  own.  not  have  it 
confiscated  by  the  state,  has  been  a  part  of 
our  America. 

That  system  which  has  built  America  has 
been  STmboUrcd  In  Park  College  here.  Dont 
ever  apologlae  for  it.  It  baa  worked.  As 
never  before,  under  tbe  stress  of  world  emer- 
gency where  great  sacrifices  are  called  for  to 
prevent  engulfment  by  communism,  let  us 


give  heed  lest  we  destroy  ourselves  at  home. 
I  repeat  that  warning. 

Now.  Just  where  do  all  of  you  who  have 
finished  your  schooling  here  fit  Into  this 
present-day  picture?  More  Important,  what 
may  you  expect  of  the  world  to  come?  You 
have  finished  your  schooling,  not  your  edu- 
cation. That  should  go  on  through  life. 
Jiist  because  you  have  completed  yotir  aca- 
demic courses  doesn't  mean  you  are  educat- 
ed. They  call  today  commencement  day. 
It  should  be  the  commencement  of  real  edu- 
cation, not  the  closing  of  the  mind.  A  col- 
lege or  university  only  furnifihea  the  eround- 
wcrk  You  are  yet  to  be  a  civilized  Individ- 
ual In  a  civilized  world.  That  depends  upon 
whether  you  acquire  depths  in  thinking  and 
culture  and  capacity  to  live  wlt.i  your  fel- 
low man  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  years  ahead  must  be  drawn  In  somt>er 
hues  certainly  if  we  do  not  establish  collec- 
tive security.  So  swift  has  been  the  advance 
In  lethal  devices  a  third  world  w:,r  would 
utterly  destroy  civilization  as  we  knew  it 
Yet  we  find  the  world  more  sharply  divided 
than  ever  in  history  into  two  hostile,  snarl- 
ing, utterly  Incompatible  schools,  of  thinking 
and  belief.  The  United  Nations  thus  far  has 
laigely  been  a  debating  society.  But  to  that 
extent  it  represents  genuine  progreisE  in  tbe 
world.  It  is  much  better  for  men  to  talk 
than  to  fight.  It  may  be  a  sounding  board 
for  propaganda,  but  It  is  well  for  men's 
minds  the  world  over  to  hear  and  appraise. 

•.O    OTHiai    WAT     TO    PEACX 

The  United  Nations  must  be  kept  alive 
even  though  at  times  It  may  seem  dlscourag- 
Ingly  InrSectlve.  We  must  work  as  hard  for 
peace  e.z-  we  expend  our  subEtance  preparing 
for  war.  We  must  stick  to  colletrtive  security 
and  make  it  work  even  though  at  times  it 
reveals  selfish  nationalistic  cleavages  among 
the  so-called  free  nations  that  ma':e  one 
wonder  if  it  is  worth  while.  Yet  there  is  no 
alternative.  We  must  continU'S  to  nurture 
and  breathe  supjMrt  into  the  United  Nations 
for  in  collective  security  lies  our  last  chance 
to  save  civilization. 

Actually,  the  United  Nations  is  the  last 
island  of  hope  where  some  time  major  power 
politics,  spearheaded  by  our  own  Nation  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  democracies  and  Soviet 
Russia  on  the  other  for  communism,  may 
find  a  common  meeting  ground.  It  will  not 
come  overnight,  over  a  few  years.  Progress 
Is  not  made  that  way.  It  is  made  out  of  the 
suffering  and  sacrifices  of  the  mUllons 
through  the  years.  If  we  can  avoid  war.  a 
major  war,  we  face  probably  decades  of  ten- 
sions and  dangers.  But  it  Is  far  better  to 
battle  for  tbe  minds  of  men  through  these 
3rean,  despite  the  cost,  than  to  see  mankind 
commit  suicide  by  this  modem  suicidal  thing 
that  war  has  become. 

As  imports nt  as  keeping  the  ideal  of  col- 
lective security  alive,  even  though  power  poU- 
tlcs  is  still  the  dominating  force  in  the  world. 
we  must  keep  our  own  country  titrong.  There 
Is  no  escaping  this.  We  can  carry  a  tremen- 
dous burden.  We  are  doing  so  now.  I  have 
little  sympathy  frr  those  who  chide  tbe 
American  people  about  being  complacent 
a_d  unwilling  to  sacrifice.  Tine  Amolean 
people  are  taking  it  on  the  chlr:,  in  the  heart 
tugs  of  broken  boir.es  and,  yes.  In  tbe  pocket- 
books,  too,  as  no  other  free  pec>ple  have  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  organized  nations. 

SFXHD  ALL  VOB  PBACI 

We  are  buUdlng  prqiaredneas  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unthinkable  for  peacetimes — not 
Just  to  defend  ourselves  but  to  be  able  to 
put  our  might  behind  the  remainder  of  the 
democratic  world. 

Tet  unless  handled  with  realiam,  we  nm  a 
twofold  danger,  as  we  speiMl  In  all  good  pur- 
poses from  our  econainic  strength  and  wealth 
in  this  global  struggle.  Oar  leadership  In 
Washington  calls  up<m  us  f<»r  more  and  more 
taxation  and  sacrifice  and  controls.  Yet  it 
has  not  been  willing  itself  to  make  the  sacri- 


fice In  political  considerations  either  to  get 
unity  in  bh  all-ot!t  national  effort  or  in 
f^callng  dcwn  or  deferring  domestic  spending. 
Wa»hin?ton  should  set  the  example.  It 
hasn't 

Again  and  agvtn.  and  H  makes  me  jimlle, 
you  hear  WRshln.;ton  ofBclaldom  talk  smugly 
of  sopping  up  the  excess  momy  In  the  hands 
of  the  people  by  taxation  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion. Of  course,  the  national  budget  fhould 
be  balanced  But  what's  the  odds  on  the 
people  going  on  a  spending  binge,  or  Govern- 
ment Itself  Indulging  in  an  unnecessarj'  orgv 
of  ?T5erdlng?  As  we  pour  It  out  abroad  we 
must  tighten  the  belt  at  home.  As  yet  we 
don't  even  wear  a  belt  We  run  a  real  rtsk— 
and  questionably  this  i»  what  the  Russians 
are  counting  en — of  exc«isses  until  we  wreck 
our  economy.    This  pace  can't  go  on  forever. 

THE    NEED    OF    KXALiaU 

Ail  our  armies  and  air  forces  and  navies 
v.iU  be  of  no  avail  without  a  strong  America 
h-  ni.'d  them.  Our  economic  strengUi  U  our 
Pnal  line  of  defense.  We  can  arm  and  keep 
strong  in  oior  Internal  economy  if  v,e  ap- 
proach this  problem  with  realism,  free  en- 
tirely from  politics  or  political  motives. 

It  is  my  belief  this  Nation,  irrespective  of 
party  lines,  believes  In  collective  security  as 
the  ultimate  hope  for  world  peace.  But  un- 
less this  International  program  Is  kept  un- 
mistakably and  clearly  a  united  effort,  free 
of  political  implications,  handled  with  real- 
Ism  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  terrtf"  swing-back,  not  tc  mere  conser- 
vatism, which  might  ••  helpful,  but  to  stupid 
reactlonarism  next  year  in  our  Presidential 
elections.  Misdirected  and  ill -considered  de- 
cisions In  tbe  months  ahead  may  bring  such 
an  overturn.  It  would  be  construed  the 
world  over  not  simply  as  a  change  In  political 
control,  but  as  a  return  of  the  United  States 
to  isolationism,  something  I  dont  think  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  want  at  all.  Tet 
peopie  ran  be  prodded  and  pushed  around 
Just  so  much  until  their  trritatlon  may  out- 
weigh, as  they  march  to  the  ballot  box,  their 
views  on  the  International  program. 

Tax  TIMS  roa  umht 

Tbe  great  debate,  so-callad — not  altogether 
a  loss— has  worn  itself  thin.  It  is  time  ths 
curtain  be  rung  down  on  it  and  we  give  more 
undivided  and  nonpolltical  attention  to  our 
national  well-being.  We  need  more  unity — 
imlty  of  thinking  and  unity  of  purpose.  Tba 
stATt  should  come  from  Washington  and  from 
tbe  top.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  PresJd«nt 
of  tbe  United  States  to  Indulge  a  ftersonal 
satlsf  acttcMi  In  the  stubbamnsas  with  whteli 
be  clings  to  his  loyalties,  ottm  an  sdmlrabl* 
quality. 

Take  the  ease  of  Saerctary  of  State  Ache- 
son  in  point.  I  have  no  brief  tOr  or  against 
him.  Unquestionably  he  has  a  tanUiant  m  I  nd. 
But  as  Seiutcn-  Paut.  Dovolmm.  an  adminla- 
trstlcn  suppcKter.  has  put  it.  "Aclieson  is  a 
casualty  of  the  war"  as  much  so  as  a  fallen 
GI  In  Korea.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  p?r- 
fectly  obTious  he  has  lost  public  confSdeace. 
There  can  be  no  wide  unity  In  foreign  policy 
as  long  as  he  directs  state  policy.  A  general 
who  ia  psst  tuefulness  Is  quickly  reUeved. 
So,  if  we  are  to  have  national  thinking  and 
suf^Kirt,  of  a  foreign  policy  at  this  crucial 
hour,  there  must  be  etmiplete  confidence  in 
the  statesman  directing  that  policy.  Ache- 
son  harat  got  that  eonfldenee. 

The  new  taxes — all  tanea  are  painful — 
should  not  be  political.  Tbe  impact  on  our 
national  economy  shonld  be  the  test — not 
an  adding  machine  tabulating  votes.  Tbera 
is  nothing  wrong  vith  tbe  American  peofrie. 
The  confused  thinking  flows  from  Washing- 
ton and  from  the  leadership.  I  add  with 
emphasis — from  both  parties — not  one. 

DAifcxi  w  rown,  too 

Just  another  word  of  warning  aii  we  gird 
on  our  armor  in  this  gigantic  and  necessary 
preparedness  program.  Sight  now.  not  onr- 
selves.  but  Ui.  Stalm  b  calling  the  plays. 
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If  UMr«  U  to  »*•  »  w".  he  will  start 
It  AootlMr  fwir  or  •o.  when  tliU  Nation  U 
ttooroufhir  rt*rm«d.  we  wUl  b*  Ua  the  quar- 
terback poattton  caiUnt  the  iMttiala.  Power 
alway?  to  dan««tms.  Once  we  are  a  thor- 
oughly  prcpaxed  nation  we  face  a  new  con- 
Teraion  probtam  with  the  attendant  poaal- 
tUlty  or  a  real  economic  recession.  Then 
the  tempUUon  to  uae  that  power  to  settle 
the  world  battle  for  mastwy  ot  Ideologlea  by 
force  of  anna  wUI  become  real.  There  and 
then  wUl  be  the  real  te«t  of  America.  We 
must  stand  flrm,  eTerlaatlng  tor  peace,  and 
not  be  putJMd  Into  ftexing  our  newly  acquired 
musdea. 

The  nonnal  prooeae  of  getting  a  Job.  get- 
ting a  start,  wttlng  up  a  home,  and  having 
the  firat  baby  now— all  theae  are  new  prob- 
Icma.  And  all  thla.  of  course.  U  obvious 
But  tt  certainly  will  be  the  most  challenging 
and  probably  tbe  most  Intereatlng  period 
ahead  in  our  Ufatime. 

■aa  or  oicat  c&*i*cs 
JUBt  a  paraonal  reference.  In  tbe  span  ol' 
my  Ufatlm*  I  have  teen  the  coming  of  the 
•utomobU*.  I  hare  heard  the  firat  sput- 
tCTinc  of  a  radio.  I  have  teen  television  span 
tb«  eotmtry.  I  have  aaen  tbe  coming  of  the 
■Irptaoa  ttom  th«  ttny  alngie-lung  engine 
to  the  cr«at  Jata  of  today.  Why.  once,  when 
I  tna  a  cab  raportcr.  mora  than  40  years  ago. 
I  oo««r«tf  a  cniaa-Stata  automobile  tour  of 
lilaaimit  ttom  Kaaaaa  City  to  St.  Louis.  It 
took  a»  t  day*.  I  have  seen  the  coming  of 
K^erhlghwaya.  I  have  seen  superdevelop- 
BMOU  tn  nCrt^ration  that  changed  the 
vbol*  ««ttBC  haMta  of  the  world.  I  have 
■•an  tika  aaacbanlaatloo  of  the  farms  where 
eonbtxiM  Mad  Taetors  are  taUng  away  much 
ot  th«  diMlgMy  and  science  la  producing 
ylaMa  unlMari  of.  I  have  seen  two  World 
Wars,  toa  Ail  that  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
patacm.    Mwm  a  dull  moment. 

Ant.  tranUy.  I  don't  think  It  to  anything 
%o  what  yaa  graduatea  down  in  front  of  me 
wrin  aaa  and  asperlence.  In  nbon.  I  haven't 
atea  aaythlng  yat.  compared  to  what  you 
folka  wlB  M*.  Wt  have  hardly  scratched  the 
■urfaes  at  ebamlcal  research.  We  are  going 
into  tba  atoOBle  age.  not  Just  In  destruction . 
but  an  afa  tn  which  atomic  energy  may 
laiiiliilliiiilat  world  standards  of  living. 

It  la  gotng  to  be  great  to  live  tlirough  these 
fntora  yaaia.  Tou  are  going  to  see  progresn 
that  wtn  naka  our  wonders  of  today  look 
as  amafl  aa  tha  first  automobile  or  the  first 
•inag  aliplana  of  half  a  oenttiry  ago.  In 
In  polille  health,  the  advances 
that  wUl  eoma  ara  unpredlctabia.  Too  arc 
point  to  IHw  toBgar.  eaaler  and  better  than 
wa  dtd  In  antartalnment.  if  you  can  can 
tt  that,  yon  ara  going  to  see  the  finest  In 
draaaa  broi^ht  into  your  living  room.  Tou 
an  goiof  to  have  a  wider  opportunity  in 
Joba.  Too  an  going  to  Uva  baiter.  If  not; 
happiar,  than  wa  did. 

A  BHirr  IK  vALUca 
Tou  may  not  get  as  rich  p«3onally  In  dol- 
lars aa  aoma  in  tha  past.  Tbe  Government 
la  going  to  taka  ears  of  that  by  Its  taxes. 
But  toooina  wlU  ba  more  broadly  dllTused  it 
tha  stUUof  dead  hand  ca  statlsm  does  not 
tntarfara  and  dcatroy.  Wl»t  a  woncterful 
f^i|»ng»  ahaad  of  you!  Defeattom — no! 
TlMra  lant  tha  allghtaat  exeoae  for  It.  The 
Tlata  of  tba  lutvra  to  more  uncertain,  but 
tha  challcnga  la  tha  greator.  What  I  wouldn't 
glva  to  liava  tba  chance  before  you! 

Too  cant  maater  thto  future  ahead  by 
)ast  waiting  (or  things  to  come  and.  atiove 
all.  aaiwcUag  govanuncct  to  bring  every- 
thla«  to  you.  One  of  the  rtcheat  satlafac- 
tiooj  vt  Htm  la  achievement — eapeciaUy  serr- 
lee  for  otiMra.  Krep  your  eyea  etemaUy  to 
tbe  futuia.  Orov  with  it  and  help  make  It. 
That's  vtet  makce  IlTtng  the  great  adven- 


my  three  acore.  but  I  have 

and  inqulatiive  mind  about 

I  am  atrn  impatlant  for  It 


to  come  I  suppc^se  when  I  pass  into  the 
great  unknown  I  wlU  stUl  b*  noelng  about 
M  see  what  Is  wrong  and  tryUiR  to  b»-ttrr 
things  You  are  gtMng  to  get  out  of  hie  Juxt 
what  you  put  Into  It.  no  more,  no  Ipsa  That 
Is  bromldlc.  but.  oh,  how  tr\ie  T-o  many 
want  a  fr««  ride  and  Ice^p  looking  to  the 
sUte  for  that  fr^f  ride  Instead  of  contribut- 
ing th-lr  Individual  part 

Integrity.  hone."»ty.  ambition,  and  servicf 
to  community.  State,  and  Nation  all  will  fir- 
nSsh  the  rewards  In  the  future  thev  have  1:1 
the  past,  The  dignity  of  the  individual  snil 
Is  more  Important  than  anything  flowu.i? 
from  statlsm. 

WOSK    IS    ITS   REW^ac 

Don't  leave  here  and  go  out  Into  the  a  r.d 
expecting  e\-€r\thlng  to  be  handed  'u'  y  'j 
If  you  do  you  will  miss  two-thirds  •<(  tl," 
adventure  of  living.  It  Ls  In  doing.  In  e:ett;ii^' 
the  best  from  literature,  drama,  and  nui>u  . 
yes.  even  In  your  recreations,  In  makli<»;  .p- 
portunlty  to  serve  yovir  neighbor  and  y  ur 
community  that  you  achieve  the  l,\-'^riii.! 
satisfactions.  From  you  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  precepts  and  tradition,';  if 
Park  College  we  have  a  right,  to  exjioct  tlse 
uncommon  in  leadership  tn  the  years  tn 
come.  Go  out  with  heads  up.  eyes  to  the 
front,  not  downhearted  or  dlFoouraced  ver 
what  may  come  You  may  not  be  able  to 
read  the  riddle.  No  one  else  can  But  the 
challenge  itself  offers  you  and  yours  the 
great  adventure  In  living 

Life  with  all  Its  gamut  of  troubles  a:.d 
sorrows  can  be  a  lot  of  fun  and  .satLstartt  :i 
if  you  help  make  It  so.  Don  t  loaf  im\  the 
roadside  trjlng  to  hitchhike  a  free  ride. 


I  am  imO 
■taigota 


tets  in  three  rounds  of  ma(?niflcent  har- 
moni/iriK.  but  impressive  also  were  .hree 
other  Wi.'scon.sln  quartets.  The  Cirdl- 
nals  of  Madison  reached  the  finals  and 
arp  now  tourmg  Alaska  as  guests  cf  the 
Army  to  entertain  and  instruct  our 
troops  The  Hi-Las  of  Milwaukee  and 
the  Singcopates  of  Appleton  were  iemi- 
nnali--.t.s 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  the  Washi  igton 
chapter  of  SPEBSQSA  will  he  sc  for- 
tuiuiii'  as  to  have  the  Schmitt  bnthers 
on  ihPir  Harvest  of  Harmony  program 
in  Constitution  Hall  next  October  26,  I 
iindei  stand  an  invitation  has  a  ready 
been  extended  to  them. 

It  ;.s  plea.smg  to  know  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  contributed  much  10  the 
.succes,s  of  the  recent  conventlo  1  and 
contest  which  was  the  largest  in  history 
both  for  v'^PEBSQSA  and  the  city  of 
Toledo  Two  quartets  from  the  N  ition's 
Capital,  the  Columbians  and  P(  tomac 
Clippers,  were  finalists.  Ed  Place  of  the 
D  C  Keys  was  in  charge  of  publi:  rela- 
tions for  the  6-day  event,  and  Dean 
Snyu'^r  of  the  Singing  Squires  vas  in 
charire  of  collaboration  with  the  Anned 
Forces,  which  were  represented  oy  the 
Anchords  from  the  Na\T  Schx)l  of 
M'u;  ic  here  and  the  Quantico  Four  from 
the  Marine  base.  Snyder,  it  should  be 
noted,  is  a  newly  elected  member  of  the 
international  board  of  directors  of 
SPEB.'-QSA 


Wiscooiin,  Land  of  Harmony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26,  1951 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Wisconsin  is  the  land  of 
Harmony,  as  well  as  Americas  Dairy 
Land,  was  proved  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  re- 
cently at  the  International  Barter  Shop 
Quartet  Convention  and  contest  when 
four  brothers  from  a  Two  Rivers,  Wis,, 
family  of  17  children,  .singing  as  the 
Schmitt  brothers,  captured  the  hearts  of 
their  enthralled  listeners  and  the  gold 
medals.  James.  20.  Paul.  23;  Joseph. 
24:  and  Francis,  35,  were  given  an  ova- 
tion by  eiose  to  7.000  music  lovers  who 
packed  the  Sports  Arena,  as  Virginia  Os- 
borne, of  Sheboygan.  Wi.s..  tenor  of  the 
glamorous  Chordettes  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision fame,  was  called  onto  the  stage  to 
present  the  winners  with  their  medals 

Virginia  had  come  to  the  contest  to 
Join  her  father.  O.  H.  King  Cole,  past 
international  president  for  two  terms  of 
SPEBSQSA.  and  her  moiher.  Her  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  a  reminder 
that  America's  best  male  and  girl  quar- 
tets come  from  the  same  area.  The 
Chordettes  come  from  Sheboygan,  Wis  . 
and  the  Schmitt  brothers  belong  to  the 
Blanltowoc  chapter  of  SPEBSQSA  which 
King  Cole  founded. 

Saturday.  June  9.  was  indeed  a  ereat 
day  for  Wisconsin  in  harmony  history 
Not  only  were  the  Schmitt  brothers  ad- 
judged the  finest  of  40  competiii!,'  qaar- 


Biunders  or  Crimes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or    M.\SSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJIPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  t  xtend 
my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  inclule  the 
following  article  by  Father  Gillis  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Pilot  of  Jine  23. 
19,51, 

Blunders  or  Ceimes? 

(By  Father  Gillis) 

In  a  review  of  the  China  Story,  bj  Freda 
Utiey.  Alfred  Kohlberg  tells  of  "one  of  Amer- 
ica s  ni  rst  respected  elder  statesmer, ,"  who 
In  ct>nveri;aiion  with  two  guests  "tic  ;ed  off. 
ui.e  by  one,  the  most  serious  mlstiJtes  of 
A.nierli  an  foreign  policy  from  Tetran  to 
K'  rpu  '  One  of  the  guests  replied.  "  I  differ 
wHh  you;  I  do  not  think  a  single  :nlslake 
wi.s  made  Every  one  of  the  'mistalfes'  you 
meii'iun  was  deliberately  designed  t)  bring 
u,s  tj  tlie  h:<rrlble  mess  we  are  in  tod  ly  " 

Mr  Kohlberg  says.  "Freda  Utley  writes  in 
tui.e  with  the  elder  statesman."  "hat  Is. 
I  suppose,  she  thinks  the  men  res].onslble 
for  our  desperate  predicament  are  Incom- 
petent rather  than  treacherous.  I'erhaps. 
but  she  doesn't  say  so.  In  fact,  she  ])resents 
information  that  would  lead  to  the  opposite 
C'nc'iUf-ion.  at  least  as  far  as  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  drama  are  concerned. 
Besides,  she  doesn't  merely  tick  off  the 
blunders  made  since  we  first  surrend  '.red  our 
national  honor  and  security  at  Yflta  and 
Tehran,  She  provides  the  backgrnund  of 
hl-storlcal  information  without  whlih  it  U 
iinpos.siblc  to  understand  what  has  jeen  go- 
ing on  la  the  Orient  since  1945. 
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The  China  Story  ia,  above  all.  lucid.  Any- 
one who  feelx  crushed  under  the  nrauntaln 
of  newspaper  reports,  magazine  articles,  radio 
debates,  congressional  InTcstlgatlons.  wUl 
find  In  this  latest  of  Miss  Utley's  book  the 
welcome  relief  of  clear  exposition  and  cogent 
reasoning.  Also— even  more  Important — 
there  la  honesty.  How  rare  a  commodity 
that  Is  In  the  offlclal  accounts  of  happenings 
In  China  and  Korea,  may  be  obseryed  on 
about  every  page  of  this  perfectly  candid 
story. 

For  example,  from  Roosevelt  and  the  Rus- 
sians, by  Edward  Stetttnlus,  the  first  stipu- 
lation of  the  secret  treaty  at  Yalta  is  quoted: 
"The  rights  of  Russia,  violated  by  the  treach- 
erous attack  In  1004  shall  be  restored,"  Miss 
Utley  comments  quietly.  "This  representa- 
tion of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  as  having 
originated  In  a  treacherous  attack  on  Rus- 
sia by  Japan  Is  strange,  in  view  of  tbe  fact 
that  both  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  British  had  regarded  Japan  st  the  time 
as  a  young  Oavld  challenging  aggressive  Rus- 
sian lmpei:;)Lllsm."  Also  Miss  Utley  notes  tbe 
simple  but  damaging  fact  that  the  so-called 
Russian  rights  were  not  Russia's  but  China's 
and  that  consequently  we  had  no  right  to 
give  them  away. 

Be  It  added  that  by  handing  over  to  Russia 
what  belonged  to  China,  we  were  guilty  not 
only  of  stupidity,  as  the  elder  statesman 
Eeemed  to  think,  but  of  perfidy  and  treach- 
ery, as  his  guest  insisted.  Tbat  one  example 
must  sufBoe  here  because  of  lack  of  space. 
But  a  hundred  otber  similar  eases  are  re- 
ported and  analysed  in  Tbe  China  Story. 

Miss  Utley  confesses  ( in  a  newspaper  inter- 
view )  that  she  made  a  mistake  In  joining  the 
Communist  Party  in  England  under  the  In- 
fiuence  of  Mancbester  socialism.  Her  father 
was  a  friend  of  William  Morris  and  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  a  companion  on  tbe  platform  of 
Frledrlch  Engels,  ooavrthor  with  Karl  Marx. 
of  tbe  Communist  Manifesto.  So  it  may  be 
said  that  she  had  a  natural  reason  for  be- 
coming a  Communist.  In  ber  that  action 
was  not  stupid  and  silly,  like  that  of  tbe 
brainless  Hollywood  exhibitionists  wiui  joined 
them  because  It  seemed  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  smart  thing  to  do  and  who  are  now  pull- 
ing out  of  the  p&rty,  or  pretending  to  do  so, 
because  It  Is  the  safe  tiling  to  do.  Some  of 
them  le'it  the  prestige  of  their  names  (such 
as  it  Ls)  to  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  leftist  organ- 
izations as  they  would — and  often  do — to  sell 
a  cigarette,  a  breakfast  food,  a  soap,  or  a 
brand  of  beer.  It  Is  bard  to  believe  tbat  they 
were  as  imbecile  as  they  confess  themselves. 
But  If  they  are  really  so  asinine,  they  are  In 
a  different  class  from  Miss  Utley.  She  has 
brains,  and  what  is  more,  she  has  a  con- 
science, as  every  page  In  The  China  Story 
makes  clear. 

Miss  Utley  on  her  first  visit  to  Moscow 
caught  on  quickly.  Unlike  some  of  our  ex- 
Conununists.  who  have  deserted  one  band 
wagon  to  jTimp  on  another,  she  didnt  spend 
10  years  discovering  the  "hypocrisy,  the 
cruelty,  the  necessity  of  lying  and  cheating" 
if  one  were  to  remain  In  the  party.  At  her 
first  close  view  of  things  In  Moscow  she  was 
horrified  and  promptly  got  out  of  the  party. 
But  there  was  a  positive  as  well  as  a  nega- 
tive reason  for  Mlis  Utley's  conversion  from 
communism.  "The  preeent  stniggle,"  she 
says.  "Is  not  a  war  between  economic  sys- 
tems. It  is  a  struggle  to  preserve  the  moral 
values  and  political  principles,  respect  for 
which  or  denial  of  which  constitute  the  basic 
difference  betwera  a  dave  society  and  a 
free  one." 

In  view  of  that  fact,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  truth,  this  new  book  was  written.  It 
covers  the  ground  from  the  toitial  mtstwkw 
or  treacheries  (as  you  please)  at  Tehran  and 
Yalta,  down  thrtmgh  the  tra^  repeUtlmis  at 
Potsdam,  San  Franciaeo,  and  lake  Success, 
all  the  way  to  tbe  prasent  awful  mess  in 
Korea.    Tlie  part  that  was  played  and  is  still 


being  played  In  those  events  by  prominent 
"scholars,"  "experts,"  "statesmen"  is  re- 
counted with  vigor  and  yet  with  emotional 
and  intellectual  balance  In  The  China  St<tfT. 
Tb  me  this  voltune  seems  indispensable. 


AMrett  of  Spasuk  Aathutfim 
iosi  F.  At  Leqaioica 


EXTENSION  OF  RISMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

Of    WrW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EIEPRJSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1951 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  !3peaker.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  among  t.iinking  people 
of  the  world  that  the  free  nation  of  the 
world  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle 
with  the  forces  of  atheistic  communism. 
In  this  battle  we  are  obliged  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  all  those  nations  ^  hich  have  the 
same  common  objective  as  we. 

Under  permisskm  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  in  the  Rkcord  an 
address  by  His  Excellency  Jose  P.  de 
Lequerlca,  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  the  great  nation  of  Spain. 
Although  brief,  these  remarks  indicate 
quite  clearly  Spain's  willingness  to  join 
with  us  in  the  battle  against  the  menace 
of  communism. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Lequer^  ts 
is  an  outstanding  gentleman  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  reganl,  and  I  hope 
that  his  remarks  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  which  they  deserve: 

Amutss   DxLivnxD  bt  tbk   Ambasbazkm   or 

Spaik,    SkAob   Jos*    P.    m    Laicekica,    im 

Dmon.  MxTB.,  on  Jtnrx  5,  1951 

Spain,  if  necessary,  is  prepared  to  resist 

the  Conununist  aggressor  an.:l  to  contribute 

the  necessary  military  prepci rations  which. 

in  union  with  others,  will  creit  te  such  a  mass 

of  dynamic  force  in  opposition  to  the  enemy's 

power  of  aggression  that  he  will  be  little 

inclined  to  carry  through  his  plans. 

Spain  has  an  army  trainetl  and  tried  In 
war  which  is  already  mobiliased  in  good  part 
and  which  can  stlU  call  up  numerous  re- 
serves. Spanish  public  opinlcm  can  be  con- 
sidered as  unanimous  in  its  determination  to 
resist  Commtinlst  ImperlaUsm.  of  which  it 
has  bad  tinfortunate  experience. 

Spain  Is  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  com- 
mon task  side  by  side  with  the  peoples  who 
are  ready  to  build  a  mUitarj  organisation 
and  to  resist  aggression.  None  of  the  plans 
which  have  been  made  in  the  latter  respect 
run  counter  to  Spain's  policy.  Bm  it  la 
our  nation's  duty  to  oversee  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Its  own  force  and  to  apply 
it  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  get  the  maximum 
benefit  from  it.  ThU  has  always  been  of 
the  spirit  of  aU  military  treaties  and  there 
Is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  changed. 
Therefore,  as  certain  governments  have  said 
that  they  view  Spain's  cooperation  with  re- 
serve, our  country  is  not  going  to  look  for 
treaties  with  them  so  long  as  such  attltodes 
are  held.  But  this  la^  of  accord  on  certain 
points  must  not  prevent  Spain  from  ooi^ier- 
ating  with  those  who  do  not  have  theae 
scrapiea,  particularly  with  thoae  who  bear 
the  brtmt  at  the  task  azMl  who  can  give  the 
greatest  oooperatkm.  That  ii  to  say.  wtth 
the  ITtilted  States  and.  within  the  fntme- 
work  of  its  relatitma  with  Portugal,  Spain 
can  today  come  to  agreement!;  providing  for 
the  defense  of  Europe  and  the  world. 


We  win  not  ask  for  Amarlcas  eoldlen  al- 
though it  is  easy  to  lorsesa  the  spirit  of 
camaraderie  butwcen  our  soldiers  and  tboae 
of  tbe  United  States.  Boom  may  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  ccmUneot  like  the  European, 
with  nearly  3CO.000.000  tnhabitaau  outside 
the  Iron  curtain,  asking  for  American  trtiopa. 
But  we  must  let  this  pass.  There  eiay  be 
psychological  reasons  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  V.liat  Spain  wants  U  help  in 
rearming  and  modernizing  its  forees  and  in 
establishing  the  neeessary  preparatory  eon- 
tacts  for  an  eventual  common  oaflttary 
action.  Because  up  to  no'v  for  political 
reasons  it  has  not  received  aid  usdtr  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  eotmtry  will  requl'e  eco- 
nomic help,  which  other  nations  b*ve  re- 
ceived previously.  In  order  to  rebi  ild  its 
communications  system  and  the  in  fustrlal 
means  necessary  to  support  an  effectJ  re  mili- 
tary organization.  The  ^wnish  pco>le  have 
suffered  considerably  under  thlf  privation. 
On  their  own  they  have  done  v^hat  was 
within  their  means  to  recoostract  tbelr 
coiintry  and  to  maintain  their  army.  It  is 
only  just  that  now  this  harm  should  be 
undone. 


C«liUBbii 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENR7  M.  JACKSON 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEirrATIVBS 

TuestUxv.  June  28. 1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Wmahlngton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscuto.  I  include  the  i<A- 
lowing  two  addressee  by  H.  A.  Parker, 
district  manager.  Columbia  River  Dis- 
trict, Bureau  of  Reclamation  : 


BT  H.  A.  PsBKxa.  DiamcT  Manaost. 
CoLtTMBU  BiTxa  DumicT,  Bvaxao  or  Rso- 

LAIUTIOH.  OK  THE  OOCAnOM  OT  THl  StSCT- 

or-Pmrp    CzutaaATioH    at    Cotnas    Dam, 
Wasb.,  JTmt  14.  1061 

Good  morning,  ladles  and  gentlcniMi,  as 
tbe  chief  adm:nls«rmtlve  oOeer  of  the  Bu- 
reau's ColumbU  River  district,  it  is  my  pre- 
rogative and  a  moat  pleasant  prtvilscc  to  wel- 
come you  oOdally  to  this  celebration. 

Tou  have  come  here  today  to  take  note 
of  an  event  of  tttmost  importance  to  your- 
selves, to  the  Padfle  Northwest,  and  to  this 
great  and  free  Ratkm  of  ours.  When  you 
leave,  we  hope  you  take  away  an  impres- 
sion of  the  profound  meaning  ot  the  water 
shortly  to  How  at  our  feet. 

To  our  distlngulslied  frtends  and  cowtx-ken 
cm  the  platform  with  me.  I  estoid  a  wetoome, 
knosrln^  that  at  least  aome  at  you  within  a 
few  minutes.  Uterally.  are  to  see  the  realtn- 
Uon  of  a  dream.  That  Is  a  prlvllee*  accorded 
to  f««  men. 

A  stone's  throw  from  where  I  stand  you 
can  look  down  upon  a  twlstaig  reaeh  of  the 
Columbia  River.  At  yoor  feet  are  the  huge 
pipes  and  pumptng  plant  tbat  will  brtng 
water  once  again  from  tbe  CohimMa  Into  a 
river  bed  that  has  been  a  stranger  to  tt  for 
as,000  years.  Beyond  te  tlie  vaat  bulk  of 
Qrand  Cootoe  Dam.  deoepttvely  aaall  from 
this  height.  The  broad  sweep  of  Lake  Booee- 
velt  threads  ifei  wiqr  to  the  front  yard  at  Brtt- 
ialk  Columbia,  oar  netghbortog  eanmtan- 
wcalth. 

Downstraun.  the  river  la  beaten  into  white 
froth  hj  900.000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  no- 
ond  ptunglng  down  tbe  splBway.  Ootombla 
water  qrtnnlnf  tbe  hf<iuetei.tiie  nnlta  of 
Albenl  Falls.  Chief  Jomepb.  and  Melfary. 
added  to  those  of  BoixatvlUe  and   Grand 
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Cool**  vSl  mak*  tb*  ColumbU  River  a  TOi* 
tabic  liMBlii  Kane*  of  tb*  Wwt. 

Td  mm  tbli  great  dam,  the  amaU  but  beau- 
ttfxil  city  at  tta  baae.  the  pumpluf  plant,  ue 
■wlt^yaraa,  and  tbla  world's  largMt  trrlga- 
tlco  eanal  lnuiMdlatel7  before  ua.  could  mls- 
laad  ^u  Into  tJ>*»^<"g  that  our  )ob  U  nearly 


Actually,  wbat  we  do  b«r«  today  la  to 
fOTfa  but  on*  nxirc  link  In  a  cbaln  tbat  ta 
only  half  eonplete.  To  the  aouth,  high- 
speed man  and  machtnea  are  translating 
public  mcniieya  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
into  an  Irrigation  syatem.  Despite  the  speed 
and  aOciancy  of  modem  private  construc- 
tora.  It  wlU  be  two  or  mere  decadea  before  we 
1»TP  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  syistem 
required   to   Irrigate   more   than   a   million 


We  have  purchased  frv  you  about  $395.- 
000,000  worth  of  concrete  and  steel  and  labor 
represented  mostly  by  the  great  income- 
producing  properties  within  your  view.  Be- 
fore w«  are  flnlahed  we  will  have  invested 
for  you  another  •330.000,000  In  adding  a 
gr«at  new  w««nh-base  to  our  national  pro- 
ductive resources.  As  we  stand  here  today, 
the  Job  tB  only  a  Uttie  more  than  baU  done. 
Let  us  not  forgst  that  In  our  joy  at  seeing 
Irrigation  water  flow  southward  toward  the 
iand. 

I  am  an  snglneer  and  have  great  pride — 
pardonable  prfcie.  I  think  you  will  grant 
ms-^ln  our  aocompi tsh ment.  In  completing 
the  job  I  soUdt  the  continued  assistance 
an^t  fins  eooyeratton  of  the  many  agencies 
oontrtbvttnK  thslr  specialised  knowledge  to 
tb*  unprsowtentad  problems  presented  by  a 
project  of  this  sta*  and  complexity. 

I  hav«  a  fln*  staff  and  In  their  behalf 
that  In  ocHnpletlng  the  Columbia 
project  w«  will  move  as  rapidly  as  per- 
mitted by  conditions  beyond  our  control. 
In  th*  mMmttew.  let  us  consider  today  as 
oC  tte  la^nrtant  mlleposts  In  getting 
Job  dOB*. 

A  mowwnt  ago  I  spcAs  of  having  a  fine 
staC  To  ttos  sstant  of  his  responsibility 
for  it,  I  acknovtodg*  my  Indebtedness  to 
my  lUustxlous  predecessor  and  well-known 
eoBstmctloa  «Bgtn«er,  Frank  A.  Banks.  Ui. 
^MDt  bis  piirfasilonal  life  with  the 
au  of  Beclamattaa  building  Irrigation 
projceta.  He  climaxed  his  engl- 
supervislng  th*  physical  works 
you  s**  about  you.  I  ahotUd  like  to  Intro- 
to  yoo.    Mr.  Prank  A.  Banks. 


ar  H.  A.  PAixiB.  DonucT  Mai(a< 

Ccunaa*  Bivib  Damscr,  Bcbzac  or  Rac- 

ov  nn  OccsaoM  cv  trx  Opxx 

ST  rta  !fsw  HcsaaosaTsaa  BuTumra 

I  Oca-mntfA  Bissxa  Pbojsct,  Ethbata, 

L.  ium  le,  1961 

lUamen.  as  w*  stand  here 
today,  watar  Is  Inching  southward  toward 
tb*  laad.  At  tb*  public  ceremony  Thurs- 
diif  M  QnaA  Oottla*  0«m  wb«r«  the  first 
Mg  piamp  startad  it  oo  lu  way,  an  old  Um«r 
TlMr*  bav*  bam  times  In  the  past 
X  ttaoo^t  this  water  would  never 
r,  aad  now  that  I've  seen  It,  I  can  hardly 
It," 

Probably  that  f  eellcg  bas  aSeeted  all  of 
im  to  aonas  dsgyee  at  ons  time  or  another. 
I  van  leanMlisi  the  eonrtruetkm  f reeae  at 
•  few  yean  a^o,  and  on  some  other  occasloos 
too.  ^han  many  at  us  wondered  what  the 
futaMhMtf  for  Uie  project. 

r.  I  tblBk  moatt  of  us  have  had  an 

that  In  sptte  <M.  (Maya 

tba  trace  eteets  oC 

r.  linger  to  tbla  day.  we 

oeiiy  tbe  Job  tbiougta  and  it  le  la 

of  " 


V*  pA  tneolved  ta  tbe  fntote  let 
vttb  tbe  peak.   Tber*  may  be 


Btmngers  among  you  and  for  that  reason, 
a  review  of  our  accomplishments  la  In  order. 
The  start  of  the  j.3b  marked  the  end  of 
nearly  a  half  century  of  talking,  dreaming. 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  faithful. 
Since  the  Job  started  we  have  complotPd 
Orand  Coulee  Dam.  power  plant— except  for 
one  generator,  etc  ,  etc  ;  switchyard  farl'.i- 
tles  from  which  the  Bonneville  Pov;er  Ad- 
ministration takes  over;  pumping  plant 
building — one  pump  operating  and  a  second 
one  probably  by  July  1:  feeder  canal  — the 
world's  largest  irrigation  cana!  ( we  snn.p- 
tlmea  get  a  lUtle  tired  talking  about  '\.o 
world's  largest  this  and  the  world's  '.arv«'«' 
that,  so  excuse  me  if  I  don't  do  it  ar.v  m  : - 
today),  North  and  South  Dams:  Main  ca:.  i. 
West  canal  and  East  Low  canal  O'Sulllvan 
Dam:  Potholes  East  can-il:  laterals  Con- 
struction In  progress  on  West  and  East  L<:<w 
canals:  Potholes  East  canal  Frei.rnir..^. 
Hills  tunnel:   laterals 

As  I  do  not  own  a  crv«tal  bull  I  thir.k  v  u 
will  understand  my  reluctance  to  tell  vni 
what  will  happen  in  the  future  The  bes'  I 
can  do  in  this  deparrment  Is  to  tell  v  u 
that  the  Bureau  of  Rccl.imation  wi;i  v.  ■■ 
leave  any  stcr.e  unturned  to  complete  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  In  an  orders  man- 
ner, sliding  It  as  smoothly  as  pcisstb'c  li;'o 
the  established  economy  of  the  Northwe-t 
and  the  country  as  a  whole  Y  ur  r^  >r'- 
sentatlves.  the  Congress,  will  pl.iv  ;\  sig- 
nificant role  In  our  progress. 

Turning  to  the  immediate  present,  I  a:n 
reminded  that  when  I  first  came  'o  thi.^ 
project  m  1939.  the  headquarters  were  at 
Coulee  Dam,  Qtilte  early  I  wa.-;  told  that  as 
construction  neared  completion  at  the  dam 
the  main  office  of  the  pr<  )ect  would  be 
moved  to  a  more  centralized  iocatlnn  m  the 
basin.  'Where  it  would  be  was  not  known  it 
that  time 

When  it  came  time  to  consider  the  orob- 
lem.  certain  conditions  for  a  permanent 
headquarters  were  set  down,  .\inor.g  them 
were 

1.  Good  transportation — both  rail  and 
highway  (As  it  turned  out  we  have  go-d 
air  facilities,  loo.  That  has  become  if  in- 
creasing Im^rtance  but  an  airport  was  :.  t 
in  the  original  picture.) 

a.  A  second  consideration  was  taat  it 
shotiid  not  be  too  remote  from  Grand  Cm  lee 
Dam.  It  should  not  tx  overlooked  that  the 
permanent  operating  force  In  the  vinnity  of 
the  dam  will  number  in  the  neighborhood 
of  700  and  they  are  administered  from  th;.s 
ofllce  in  Ephrata. 

3.  For  a  third  thing.  It  was  concluded  that 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  build  a  new  gnveru- 
ment  town. 

There  were  some  minor  considerations,  but 
I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  them 

As  a  consequence  of  these  things,  we  verv 
early  in  the  game  picked  Bphrata  as  ful- 
filling most  of  the  requirement.?  for  a  cen- 
tralized offloe. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  other  communities 
had  points  In  their  favor  also,  but  Ephrata 
seemed  to  have  a  slight  edge,  at  lea.st  m 
otir  thinking.  I  might  say  that  we  have 
had  no  compelling  reason  to  change  ou.- 
minds. 

If  there  was  any  serious  111  feeling  at  all 
over  our  choice  we  deeply  regret  that,  of 
course.  We  chose  what  seemed  the  most  effi- 
cient location  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
problems  In  handling  the  project's  numer- 
ous and  complex  aifairs. 

When  It  became  known  that  Bome<lay  we 
would  establish  the  main  ofllce  of  the  project 
In  Bphrata.  one  of  the  city's  clvlc-mlnded 
dtiasns  offered  the  location  on  which  this 
building  stands.  The  Bureau  took  an  op- 
tion on  It  for  a  purchase  price  of  gl.OOO.  We 
took  steps  to  start  a  new  ofllce  building  In 
the  early  1940'b.  but  the  war  and  other  rea- 
sons prevented  an  actual  start.     Once,   we 


gilt   H<   far  a.s  receiving  bids,  but  the 
were   •■>nsidered   out  of   line   and   the 
w.is  abandoned   temporarily.     In  the   c 
tmie       the     inflation     spiral     had     al 
started  and  the  site  became  somewhat 
expcii.sivo    than    It    wa.i    originally. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  C( 
butloii.s  made  by  many  local  buslnesj 
Slime  at  considerable  sacrifice.  I  su 
vihu  li  m.ide  it  possible  to  buUd  this 
quai'ers  office  buUding  on  the  site  It 
<ciif„';e<. 

A-  v  u  examine  the  structure  today  I 
vmi    ,,.-e    pleA.-*ed    with    it.      It    Is    yours 


)rlce9 
effort 
lean- 
ready 
nuir* 

ntrl- 
men, 
pect, 
lead- 
ru>w 

hope 
,  you 


Be:  're  concludng  my  part  here  th.s  af- 
term  "n.  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  a  subject  of  considerable  Importaiice  to 
us  all. 

Just  across  the  street  a  short  while  ago 
you  saw  the  worklim.s  of  cue  of  America's 
traditional  land  policies.  Out  of  that.  20 
young  Amenc.m  families  will  make  a  new 
life  for  them-^elves,  aridirg  their  wealth  to 
the  country.  b>  th  in  d.iilars  and  in  that  in- 
definable something  known  as  the  American 
spirit  It  is  becau.se  of  that  very  family 
aspect  that  this  is  so  To  toster  and  to  con- 
tinue this  weilspring  of  American  strength. 
we  might  call  the  Columb.a  Basin  project 
the  family  project  We  have  taken  every 
precautK.n  k'lown  in  the  tninds  of  smart  men 
to  keep  It  that  way 

For  the  ultimate  welfare  of  this  project 
and  for  the  contribution  it  can  make  to  the 
continuation  of  the  American  way  of  life,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Influence  of  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  men  who.se  eyes  .seem 
only  to  see  ;  ollar  si^ns  and  nothing  else. 
will  never  be  nble  to  pr'>situte  the  Columbia 
Ba.'-ir.  prf.iject  to  the  detriment  of  the  very 
thing  that  maKes  their  prosperity  possible. 

In  a  sh'ir'  while  you  may  visit  the  head- 
quarters offices  of  the  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ect and  in  them  you  will  find  members  of 
my  staff  who  will  explain  or  at  least  will 
try  to  explain  anything  you  want  to  know 
abcut  the  building  and  about  the  project. 
Alter  all.  it  is  your  building  and  youi  project. 
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Say  "No"  and  Mean  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema-ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  moved  to  point  out  that  those 
who  voted  last  week  against  the  tax  bill 
were  largely  prompted  to  do  so  by  the 
adnini.stration's  failure  to  justify  the 
exacting  of  another  seven  billion  from 
the  taxpayer  on  top  of  the  same  nine 
and  one-half  billion  in  new  taxes  voted 
since  the  start  of  the  so-called  police 
action  in  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  that 
tfxes  are  a  deterrent  to  Inflation  has 
grown  extremely  thin.  Admittedly  I  am 
not  an  economist  and  this  probably  ex- 
plains my  failure  to  understand  the  ar- 
gument that  It  Is  less  Inflationarr  for 
the  Government  to  scatter  broadcast  bil- 
lions for  irrigation,  rural  electrification, 
power  dams  and  unnecessary  defense 
projects  than  it  is  for  the  people  to  re- 


Uin  their  hard-earned  moxtey  and  spend 
tt  themselves. 

In  addition  I  might  say  that  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  irksome  to  be  con- 
fronted with  "must"  legislation  with  no 
greater  justification  than  that  a  certain 
bureau  or  agency  of  the  President  says 
it  is  needed. 

While  it  Is  true  that  I  have  consistently 
resisted  these  broad  spending  programs 
I  have  generally  supported  foreign-aid 
bills  suid  tho3e  which  have  to  do  with 
national  defense.  From  here  on.  how- 
ever, I  am  determined  to  give  prior  con- 
sideration to  the  impact  this  ill-con- 
ceived spending  may  have  on  our  own 
national  solvency  since  any  program 
which  brings  us  to  banicruptcy  serves 
Joe  Stalin  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

To  those  who  argue  that  we  must  al- 
ways be  constructive  may  I  gently  sug- 
gest that  it  is  never  the  responsibility  of 
the  minority  to  initiate  legislation  but 
instead  we  should  assume  the  role  of 
patriotic  opposition  and  never  hesitate 
to  give  forth  with  an  emphatic  *'No" 
when  our  people  are  being  gouged  or 
their  liberties  threatened. 

In  support  of  this  position  may  I  re- 
fer you  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  current  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
which  is  credited  to  Leonard  M.  Leonard 
in  the  Journal  of  Living: 

Criticism  should  be  as  constructive  as  pos- 
sible. But  we  can't  expect  It  always  to  be 
so.  nor  can  we  feel  always  obliged  to  make 
it  so.  As  Ralph  Ingersoll  once  put  It :  "When 
a  man  points  out  that  you've  got  a  counter- 
felt  bill,  he's  not  obliged  to  replace  It  with 
a  g^ood  one." 

Also  in  the  same  magazine  we  find  the 
following  which  is  attributed  to  Ralph 
Bradford,  international  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce : 

We  have  developed  in  this  country  what 
•motintfi  to  a  mild  phobia  against  negative 
action.  When  a  wild,  theoretical  program 
Is  suggested.  Instead  of  turning  It  down  flat, 
our  conso^atlvee  put  forward  an  alterna- 
tive that  Is  UtUe  if  any  better.  The  }ustlfl- 
catlon  for  this  Is  that  we  must  always  offer 
something  constructive. 

Why?  Consider  the  Ten  Ornnmanrtments. 
Nine  of  them  are  negative.  "Thou  ahalt 
not."  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Ood.  What  we 
need  is  more  men  with  the  courage  to  sound 
a  loud,  resounding  "No." 

Let  US  be  positive  in  talcing  a  negative 
stand  against  those  things  which  can 
only  lead  to  socialism  and  the  resultant 
financial  collapse  of  our  country. 


lacreasnif  Cost  of  Newspaper  PobGca- 
tioBs  Creates  a  ProUcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NKW  JXB5ST 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  IkXPRBSENTAHVB 

FTiiUiv.June22.19St 

ICr.  WOLVXRTON.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the 
Increasing  cost  of  Canadian  newsprint 
together  with  ever-increasing  cqierating 
costs  and  the  competition  of  the  radio 


and  televiskm.  constitutes  a  real  menace 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

In  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  news- 
paper pubUsfaers  it  seems  that  with  a 
5-cent  charge  for  a  daily  and  IS  cents 
for  Sunday  editions,  that  the  limit  has 
been  reached.  To  go  beyond  these 
charges  wouli  meet  with  buyer  resist- 
ance. Thus  the  income  receivable  by  a 
publisher  cannot  in  general  be  expected 
to  increase.  litis  becomes  even  more 
certain  when  it  is  realized  that  adver- 
tising rates  must  be  kept  at  a  figure  that 
can  successfully  meet  the  competition 
of  radio  and  television  advertising.  The 
latter  forms  of  advertising  have  grown 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  effect  of  high 
costs  of  operation  and  strong  competi- 
tion frcHn  other  forms  of  advertising  are 
already  finding  expression  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  dailies.  The  most 
recent  example  was  the  discontinuance 
of  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and  its  amal- 
gamation with  the  Post-Dispatch  of  that 
city. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  making  a  study  at  this  time  of  the 
general  subject  of  newsprint.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  Hon.  Lnvnirr 
Beckworth,  of  Texas,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  Orkk 
Harbis.  of  Arkansas;  Loms  B.  Hzujot, 
of  New  York;  Jakks  I.  EkHJJvnt,  of  Iowa; 
and  Charlks  A.  Wolvxbton,  of  New 
Jersey. 

A  well-written  and  informative  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Saturday,  June 
23,  1951.  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  entitled  "A  Press  Casualty."  I 
have  included  it  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

A  Psxss  Casualty 

The  passing  of  a  great  dally  newspaper 
never  falls  to  leave  a  feeling  of  shock  and 
sorrow  among  newspapermen.  We  share 
that  feeling  because  of  the  recent  announce- 
ment that  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  has  gone 
out  of  existence,  its  principal  assets  sold  to 
the  Post-Dispatch  of  that  city. 

In  such  Instances  there  Is  inevitable  talk 
and  head  shaking  among  those  who  know 
less  about  it — they  cry  "predatory  monop- 
oly." But  the  simple  fact  is,  as  the  Star- 
Times  explains,  it  had  gone  through  5  years 
In  which  ever-motinttng  labor  and  material 
costs  had  risen  faster  than  reveniMs  in- 
creased. 

Unless  something  is  accomplished  to  hold 
down  costs,  even  more  newspapers  fighting 
for  survival  today  will  go  the  way  of  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times — at  the  same  time  that 
the<M  high  costs  drain  off  newspaper  reve- 
nues, both  radio  and  television  compete  for 
both  the  reader's  time  and  the  advertiser's 
dollar.  The  result  Is.  inevitably,  fewer 
newspapers. 

The  fate  of  the  Times-Star  is  one  which  so 
many  other  papers  have  mot  under  these 
condltlcms.  Twenty  years  ago  then  were 
a.04i  daily  newspapers  In  the  Unltad  States. 
Today  there  are  1.771.  This  is  lamentable, 
but  economic  laws  are  as  rigid  in  newspaper 
puUlshlng  as  in  other  business  ettterprlsea. 
niough  business  has  been  good  ta  news- 
papers In  the  postwar  years,  by  January  1 
this  year  it  was  found  that  dally  newspapers 
generally  had  ezpertenoed  a  faster  rise  In 
labor  and  material  oacts  than  In  tta^r  in- 
oome.  nram  prewar  figures,  labor  oasts  havt 
gone  up  between  two  and  three  buadred  psr- 
tmat. 

AnotlHir  notabto  aample  Is  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  newqrint  (paper  used  for 
sewqM4)Cfa).  irtilch  Is  up  100  percent  over 


1M3.  It  Is  now  IllC  a  ton  in  New  York,  as 
compared  with  HO  a  ton  SO  yean  ago.  Be- 
ginning  July  1,  United  States  aevspapera 
will  be  payUag  M0,000.000  a  year  more  for 
their  basic  material  than  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Bghty  percent  ot  the  newsprint  supply  for 
our  papers  comes  troai  Canada,  and  Is  not 
price-controUed.  Our  price-control  ottclsle 
have  protested  to  Canada  so  far,  without 
effect.  But  next  month  a  Senate  Small 
Business  Suboommlttee  will  start  an  investi- 
gation c€  the  price  and  supply  of  newsprint. 
This  Is  vitally  important  if  newspapers  are 
to  continue  as  a  prime  factor  of  our  eoanomio 
and  cultural  life. 


Resistuce  to  Cooniaist  Aggrttiioa  ia 
Korea  May  Have  PrcrcirtMl  World  War 
111— 4>rcw  Pearsoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmoB 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRmKTATIVBS 

Mondaw.  June  25. 19S1 

Mr.  PRICE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcou,  I 

include  herewith  an  article  by  Drew 

Pearson  which  appeared  in  the  June  25, 

1951,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  en- 

tiUed  "OI  Sacrifices  Held  Not  In  Vain": 

Tbs  Washiwotuh  Mnar-Oo-Bomn) 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

«  aacamoa  hblo  mot  nt  vazm 


(BDrroa's  Nora. — ^Drew  Pearson's  ooluam  to- 
day, tbe  first  anniversary  ot  the  Invasion  of 
Korea,  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  written  to 
American  troops  In  Korea.) 

To  the  ai  in  Korea: 

TbiB  letter  Is  in  answer  to  the  many  I  have 
received  from  you  adting  the  dllBcuIt  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  we  fight?" 

It  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  One 
year  ago  when  we  first  went  into  Korea  I  felt 
certain  I  knew  the  answer.  Then  we  were 
full  of  confidence;  f\iU  of  a  national  i^Murge 
which  demanded  that  we  stop  Moscow  dead 
in  its  tracks;  full  of  the  feeling  that  we  could 
do  it  In  a  few  weeks  with  naval  aad  air  power 
only — one  hand  stn4>ped  behind  our  back. 

Since  then  Tva  had  a  lot  <tf  mlagivtnci 
about  tb»  Korean  War.  rve  wnulered 
whether  we  were  wise  in  getting  into  It.  And 
when  I  read  your  letters  d  tbe  wounded  aad 
tbe  dead,  of  trudging  back  and  forth 
across  those  numntalna.  back  and  forth  •eroas 
tbe  thirty-eighth  parallel,  back  and  forth 
among  the  refugees  and  battered  vUlages.  1 
wonder  mcse. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  sit  back  here 
In  comlort  and  be  pbllnsopblcal.  But  ac- 
tually I  dont  think  tbe  answers  have  changed 
in  Korea.  We  have  an  become  discouraged 
about  them,  but  the  reasons  wby  we  fight  are 
just  the  Mune  as  when  we  started,  jurt  tbe 
same  as  when  tbe  entire  country  shouted 
approval  of  oiu  intervention — about  a  year 
ago  today. 

TIMI  TO  imSPASX 

Reason  Mo.  1  Is  fairly  May.  We've  always 
been  lucky  in  fighting  on  someone  eltf/s  ter- 
ritory. And  if  It  wasn't  those  mountains  you 
are  trudging  over,  it  might  be  your  father*' 
farm  the  enemy  would  be  marching  over.  U 
we  have  to  have  a  showdown  with  tbs  Coin- 
mimlst  CBemy,  It  Is  macb  better  to  have  It 
over  there  than  over  bare.  Bo  tbe  aacrtfles 
you  boys  are  making  Is  far  more  laapcrUnfc 
than  you  realm.  Thanks  to  tbe  euxrent  tat- 
eign-poUcy  debate.  It  la  also  far  gnater  tbaa 
the  Amrrtran  people  realiaa.  In  Uiaa,  bow- 
ever.  I  feel  sure  they  will  appredata  It  fuUf. 
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IT— mn  No.  a  pertaap*  la  xiot  ao  veil  under- 
•tood.  In  cb«  put  wt  have  alao  bMn  fortu- 
nate In  that  otiMr  oo«mtrle«  bare  tximc  tiM 
brunt  of  battt*  whUa  v«  praparad.  Batwaen 
1014  and  1917  Prmnoa  and  England  held  off 
0«rman7  white  w  slowly  and  rcluctantlv 
prapared.  Betwaan  1899  and  1041  thay  again 
held  off  tha  Axia  while  wa  again  reluctantly 
but  more  apaedUy  prepared. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  be  a 
peaceful  natton.  If  we  are  gr^ng  to  avoid 
the  permanent  coat  of  a  huge  military  ea^ 
tabliahmant,  wa  muct  have  advance  notice 
to  prepare  for  erar.  We  dcat  tUce  to  pre- 
pare. In  fact,  we  hate  to  prepare.  And  I 
hope  we  will  never  get  so  military-minded 
that  we  quit  hating  It.  But  If  we  are 
going  to  be  that  way.  then  we  have  to  have  a 
Korea  or  a  Paari  Harbor,  or  the  olnlUng 
of  a  Lttsitattim  to  prod  ua  out  of  our  lethargy. 

MOSCOW'S    WOaST    BLUIfim 

Hlatory.  I  think.  wUI  record  that  Korea 
waa  the  wont  poaslble  blunder  for  the  Rus- 
alana  becauae  It  got  ub  prepared. 

Reaaon  No.  S  X  am  not  ao  certain  of.  But 
I  have  a  theory — which  may  be  entirely 
vrtHig — that  wars  ean  be  laolated. 

Take,  for  Inatance.  the  start  of  World  War 
I.  At  that  time  there  waa  no  United  Na- 
tloaa.  no  Saeimty  Council  to  ralae  a  restrain- 
ing hand;  ao  the  Austrian  Army  mobilized. 
then  the  RoaalaB  Array,  then  the  French 
so  OD.  until  all  Borope  was  at  war. 

But  If  raaolute  peace  machinery  had  ex- 
totad  then.  It  la  quite  possible  that  World 
War  X  oouM  haw  been  taolated  to  the  Balkan 
Movatalaa  oC  Baanla  and  SerbU. 

What  I  bST*  written  under  reasons  1  and 
3  aoazMis  af  If  I  vara  eomfdetely  pessimistic 
about  preventing  war  with  Ruaaia.  But  I 
am  not.  All  tha  facta.  I  admit,  are  against 
ma.  But  parhmpa  because  I  am  an  tncxirable 
optimist.  I  stlD  OdBk  we  have  a  slim  chance 
ot  avolAac  total  war. 

Cv«D  U  we  fail,  hcwevw.  I  predict  the  world 
wUl  atau  eooaMar  your  sacrlfloe  the  moat  hla- 
torlc  of  all.  because  ot  reaaon  Mo.  4. 

Aa  a  newapaparman.  I  have  covered  dlplo- 
■latie  coaferenee  after  conference  where  na- 
tkna  tattad  laamaiUy  about  using  a  police 
forea  to  atop  war.  But  when  the  teat  came. 
Mvar  had  tiM  coorege  to  step  in  and 

tlMtfC 


Xhava  aatB  tlila  1m9P»  in  BthlopU  when 
MHwnllnt  tramplad  oa  a  helplcaa  country.  I 
liBva  sMn  It  kappan  in  Manchuria  when 
tha  Mp  war  tarda  want  on  the  rampage.  And 
X  saw  tt  happaa  when  Bltlw  Invaded  Austria, 
tha  Kuhr.  thaa  raa>ihnalf>»st<a  in  a  careful 
of  waarm  to  taat  the  nerve  of  the  free 
and  aaa  whether  ita  peace  machinery 
woQldatapln  and  stop  him. 

At  that  ttDae  we  didst  have  the  nerve 
and  World  War  Xt  raaoltad.  Now  we  have  the 
amtm.  Wa  hava  stepped  Into  Korea,  the  first 
rs«l  iBoes  Moseow  aoade  to  tast  ua. 

If  wa  had  oot  had  tha  nerve  to  stand  up  in 
■oraa.  m  voidd  now  be  in  the  course  of 
fStttac  puriMd  back  and  slapped  around  m 
*  doasn  otbsr  parts  of  the  vcrkL 

tod  whOi  X  admit  the  chaacas  ■4>pear  slim, 
yovr  t*wii  sfs,  your  suffering,  your  trtulglng 
ovw  thoas  BMXiBtalns  may  stlU  prevent  world 
XXL 
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BOR.  JOSEPH  C  (nUI»)HE7 


111  CV  TBI  XTHXTS)  STAISB 

rucatay.  Jum  2i,  l»5l    , 


Mr.  President,  on 
,  JUm  10.  tt  was  my  privilege  to 


speak  at  the  centenary  commencement 
exercises  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Inasmuch  as  the  talk  deals 
with  the  fundamental  program  of  the 
Communists  to  initiate  a  world  revolu- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  lemarks  on  that  occasion 
may  be  printod  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Commtjnists  H.wx  W^rhtd  Us 
(Address  of  S-nator  Joseph  C  OMAHONrTi 
The  graduate  of  1951  has  a  leglt;n-..ite 
grievance  against  the  Ker.eraT-.on^  which  have 
created  the  confusion  in  which  he  is  expect- 
ed to  commence  his  career  He  is  entitled 
to  ask  the  resjxmsibie  leaders  nf  political 
and  economic  life  ihrout^huiu  the  world,  in- 
deed, he  is  entitled  to  aslc  his  reilgunis  lead- 
ers how  it  comes  about  that  they  have  all 
utterly  failed  to  solve  the  issue  of  WHr  ar.d 
peace  and.  after  centuries  of  scientthc  arid 
technological  progress,  of  lay  and  religious 
education,  are  lannchinz  him  into  a  world 
that  trembles  on  the  brlnic  of  a  third  global 
conflict. 

THK  CENTURT  OF   OLOBAL    W\RS 

As  a  member  of  a  generation  that  has 
failed.  I  come  to  these  commencement  exer- 
cises to  apologize  but  ais<j  to  appraise,  if 
possible,  the  reasons  for  this  failure.  I  can- 
not icsl  that  cue  of  my  generation  is  very 
well  qtiallfied  to  advise  your  generation  who. 
before  your  lives  have  far  advanced,  mav  be 
Involved  in  a  welter  of  world  butchery  worse 
by  far  than  tha'-  which  twice  in  this  cen- 
tury has  disgraced  and  disfigured  modern 
civilization.  I  may.  however,  attempt  to 
assess  the  facta  which  will  shape  the  strug- 
gle you  and  all  now  comine  of  age  will  be 
compelled  to  wage.  By  looking  back  along 
the  path  we  have  traveled  it  may  be  pi«- 
sible  to  discern  at  least  the  outlines  rf  the 
road  ahead. 

The  two  great  wars  which  have  already 
marked  this  century  have  thoroughly  oblit- 
erated the  political  boundaries  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  for  centuries.  The 
Aiistro- Hungarian  Empire  disappeared  for- 
ever In  World  War  I.  The  German  Empire 
wao  destroyed  in  World  War  II  Nations 
which  previously  had  occupied  a  dominant 
position  in  world  affairs  were  so  weakened 
In  these  two  conflicts  as  to  become  prac- 
tically Impotent  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Britain,  which  In  the  seventeenth  and  eUh- 
teenth  centuries  wrested  a  colonial  empire 
from  Spain,  and  France  which  has  llkewi.se 
held  imperial  sw^y  over  subject  people*!  in 
Africa  and  Asia  have  seen  their  empires  fade 
Into  the  past  as  the  native  populations  nf 
the  world  on  every  continent  seethe  with  the 
aame  aspirations  for  self-government  which. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  with  its  dic- 
trlne  that  the  people  are  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  their  own  rulers. 

Only  two  great  powers  are  left  In  the  world, 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States  Here- 
tofore, whenever  the  world  has  been  thu.3 
divided,  war  has  been  the  result.  So  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Greece  and  Persia,  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  of  Wellington's  Britain  and 
Napoleon's  France.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
struggle  for  power  between  two  mighty  na- 
tions of  similar  cultures.  This  is  a  conflict 
between  two  utterly  opposing  philosophies, 
one  of  which  has  repudiated  the  deepest  as- 
pirations of  the  human  soul  for  union  with 
the  divine.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  spir- 
itual and  the  materialistic,  twtween  those 
who  believe  that  the  sotii  of  man  is  the 
breath  of  Ood  aiul  those  who  think  that  man 
has  no  existence  lieyond  the  grave  and  is  the 
proper  prey  of  an  arbitrary  and  atheistic 
dictatorship. 

That  thla  la  the  fact  has  been  made  clear 
in  unmistakable  words  by  the  leaders  of  the 


Comn>ur:i.st  ideology  t.)  whom  religion  is 
1.  'hiUk:  nvire  than  a  sufierstitlon.  invented 
bv  ttie  ruling  class  to  deceive  and  exploit 
Tiie  n^ii-v^es,  a  .^uperstithjii  to  be  systemoti- 
ctlly  er;ui!cated  as  the  resolution  moves  fur- 
wird  t'l  encompa.18  the  wi.rld.  Thus  it  is 
that  c'unmunism  ha.s  no  regard  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  because  It  repudiates 
the  sou!  The  dai.ger  to  hun^.an  freedom  Is 
fc;reater  now  than  at  any  time  since  Attlla, 
the  Hun.  for  though  once  again  it  is  the  con- 
tact ut  niateri,i.is'.,lc  barbarism  against  the 
-pirK'i.il  aspirations  of  man.  the  forces  of 
materialism  are  now  equipping  themselves 
with  the  Implements  of  destructioi^.  Immea.s- 
urablv  mure  dreadful  than  at  any  time  in  the 
j>a.st  M ire  appalling  even  than  that  Ls  the 
tact  that  tlie  Communists  are  using  the 
weakne.s.-^b  iir.d  errors  of  the  Western  World, 
it.^  k'reed  and  seihshness.  its  own  materialis- 
tic pursuit  of  wj.-ldly  gams  and  its  lo.ss  of 
faith  to  deceive  whole  races  of  men  Into  the 
belief  that  the  we.stern  nations  are  Imperial- 
istic agsressors  from  whom  the  Communists 
v..)i;Ui  iioeraie  them. 

THE    COMMfNlSTS    HAVE    TOLD    US 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  imag- 
ine that  our  task  Is  one  merely  of  avoiding 
war  ar.d  developing  a  method  of  living  and 
d"in2  business  with  communism.  The  cleav- 
a.;e  is  far  deeper  than  that — and  the  Com- 
nmnlsts  have  told  us  so.  As  long  ago  as 
1^24,  Stalm.  describing  the  doctrines  of  Lenin 
and  the  conflict  between  communism  and 
c,inu.i!i.«ni  Wi-ote  "The  struggle  between 
these  two  systems  will  fill  up  the  history  of 
the   development    of    the   world   revolution   " 

.\gain.  in  1936.  when  Hitler  was  WTltlng 
Mein  Kampf.  to  put  the  world  on  notice  of 
his  plan  to  subjugate  the  world.  Stalin  was 
writing  another  book  We  ignored  Hitler's 
warning  We  shall  do  well  to  heed  what 
Stalm  his  written  In  his  History  of  the 
.Ml-Uni m  CommunLst  Party,  he  restated  his 
iieiief  that  he  is  the  leader  of  a  world  revo- 
lution, that  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the 
western  nations  cannot  exist  side  by  side. 
that  a  war  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
capitalistic  countries  is  inevitable  and  that 
Russian  troops  will  not  be  thrown  into  the 
conflict  until  the  strategic  moment  has  ar- 
rived and  their  commitment  to  battle  will 
complete  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world. 

In  an  earlier  book  Stalin  told  us  that  the 
world  revolution  may  cover  decades  Ob- 
r.^T\e  they  plan  not  just  a  local  revolution 
but  a  world  revolution. 

■  The  ep'>ch  of  world  revolution,"  he  wrote. 
■  is  a  whole  strategic  period,  embracing  a 
whole  series  of  years,  and.  I  dare  say,  even  a 
nun.ber  of  decades.  In  the  course  of  this 
period    there   can   be  ebbings  and  flowtngs." 

Commencement  day  1951,  ushers  the 
graduate  into  this  fateful  epoch.  Peace  In 
K  )rea  will  not  halt  this  movement.  It  will 
be  toll  iwed  only  by  another  incident — per- 
haps in  Iran,  perhaps  In  Yugoslavia,  in 
Austria  in  Germany  Just  as  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  Berlin  incident  and  another  In 
Greece  In  each  incident,  the  Soviet  Red 
army  w:is  not  committed.  The  dictators  use 
tiie  manpower  of  their  satellites.  The  teem- 
irii;  population  of  China  Is  cheap  cannon 
I  idder  f  .r  the  Soviets.  They  are  using  the 
pr  leiariat  of  neighboring  countries  to  pro- 
incte  their  cause  Just  as  Stalin  said  they 
w.)ukl  Doubt  It  not.  this  plan  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  f.T  a  world  revolution  that  will  ebb 
and  flow  through  even  a  number  of  decades 
Is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  the  free 
w  rid  cannot  stand  together,  and  that  it  Is 
b<:u;-.rt  to  suffer  an  economic  collapse.  We, 
ot  the  west,  will  divide  among  ourselvee,  the 
Kremlin  believes,  both  politically  and  eco- 
nnmically  and  create  a  vacuum  Into  which. 
in  due  course,  the  Red  army  wUi  march 
unoppostd. 

KNOW  WHAT  THS  PaOLBTAtlAT  IS 

Their  books  are  full  of  plain  statements  of 
their  belief  that  neither  the  nations  which 
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constitute  the  Western  World  nor  the  peo- 
ple who  are  their  cltiBens  can  avoid  internal 
strife,  and  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  in- 
capable of  reformng  itself  by  abolishing  the 
selfish  and  greedy  practices  which  have  been 
sapping  the  foundations  of  economic  free- 
dom They  know  that  capitalism  has  cre- 
ated and  proletariat,  and  they  believe  that 
the  proletariat  can  be  mobillaed  to  take  over 
the  world  by  force  under  ruthless  dictators 
who  deny  even  to  the  Individuals  who  con- 
stitute the  proletariat  the  fundamental 
freedoms  which  raise  the  individual  man 
fom  the  level  of  a  soulless  animal  to  that  of 
a  child  of  God. 

It  in  essential,  therefore,  that  we  shall  un- 
derstand first  what  the  proletariat  is,  name- 
ly, a  population  which  is  unable  to  govern 
Itjielf  because  by  their  own  eflorte  the  Indi- 
viduals of  whom  it  is  made  up  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  by  ♦heir  owm  independ- 
ent efforts.  Socialism  and  communism  have 
developed  in  Europe  because  the  economic 
.structure  there  brought  the  proletariat  Into 
existence.  CommunLst  propaganda  makes 
it.s  appeal  to  the  people  of  Asia  and  the  so- 
called  backward  areas  of  the  world  because 
in  those  sections  colonial  Imperlali.-sm  has 
also  denied  economic  freedom  to  the  masses. 

The  American  Revolution  which  resulted 
in  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  led  by  men  who  believed 
in  both  economic  ard  political  freedom. 

The  great  Industrial  and  commercial 
strength  of  America  has  been  the  result 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  here  enjoyed 
thoughout  most  of  our  existence  as  a  free 
people  economic  freedom  as  well  as  political 
liberty. 

With  a  population  which  constitutes  less 
than  62  percent  of  the  worlds  population, 
we  hp.ve  more  than  42  percent  of  its  produc- 
tion. Russia  and  all  her  satellites.  Including 
Communist  China,  wltn  31.3  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  has  leas  than  23  percent 
cf  Its  production,  scarcely  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  United  States. 

A  STKUGGLE   FOR  THE  ASIATIC   MIND 

How  doe*  it  happen,  therefore,  that  with 
this  vast  industrial  superiority  we  seem  not 
to  be  winning  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Asia?  The  answer  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact 
ttiat  Ln  the  minds  of  the  Asiatics,  our  coun- 
try is  tied  to  the  dead  t>ody  of  colonial  im- 
perialism from  which  the  peoples  ol  Asia 
and  Africa  desire  to  be  liberated.  When  the 
propagandists  of  Moacow  penetrate  the  areas 
which  the  ghostly  colonial  empires  are  re- 
luctant to  release  and  tell  the  peoples  there 
that  we  are  banded  in  military  alliancr  with 
their  former  colonial  masters,  we  become 
easy  victims  ol  the  slander  ttut  our  only 
purpose  Is  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  im- 
perialists they  detest. 

In  vain  do  we  point  to  the  fact  that  we 
set  the  Philippines  free.  In  vain  do  we  pro- 
claim again  and  again  and  again  that  we 
seek  no  territorial  aggrandizement.  In  vain 
do  we  assert  that  our  purpose  Is  freedom  for 
all  men,  because  the  weapons  we  place  In  the 
hands  of  those  who  only  lately  were  denying 
both  economic  and  political  freedom  to  their 
colonial  subjects  fit  exactly  into  the  pattern 
of  Soviet  propaganda. 

This  Is  the  dilemma  wtxich  we  must  solve 
if  we  are  to  convince  the  world  that  we  are 
indeed  the  spokesmen  for  freedom.  We  have 
tried  to  do  it  through  the  Marshall  plan 
and  through  our  promises  ol  point  4  aid  to 
undeveloped  countries.  But  we  have  been 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  in  Western 
Europe  Communist  doctrine  has  taken  hold 
among  the  proletariat  there.  Yet  the  In- 
dustrial facts  clearly  Indicate  a  productive 
superiority  in  the  western  world  which 
should  have  no  trouble  in  preserving  free- 
dom if  only  It  has  a  vision  and  th  wis  to 
establish  economic  freedom  at  home  an^ 
show  an  other  peoples  how  to  share  it.  The 
ER"  nations  have  11»4  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  and  a  little  more  than 
25  percent  of  its  production.    Add  this  total 


to  that  of  the  Cnlted  States,  and  we  find 
that  the  v?est.  with  leas  than  18  percent  of 
the  population,  has  more  than  67  percent  of 
world  production.  That  is  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  production  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  ail  iu  satellites. 

Surely  thla  record  means  that  if  we  have 
faith  in  ourselvea,  faith  in  our  own  freedom, 
faith  in  our  own  production,  we  need  not 
tremble  before  tlie  materlall&tlc  propaganda 
ol  the  Kremlin,  but  can  win  all  oppressed 
peoples  to  the  cause  ol  freedom. 

Tills  Nauon  gave  the  world  a  great  ideal, 
the  ideal  that  the  stJtte  Is  not  the  master 
but  is  the  .servant  of  the  people,  the  Ideal 
that  the  source  ol  all  mundane  authority 
which  may  be  exercised  over  the  people  comes 
from  the  f)eople,  and  that  this  extends  not 
only  to  political  lUe  but  to  the  commercial 
and  indusuial  life  of  the  people  also.  We 
must  hold  this  ideal  here  or  the  world  will 
lose  it,  and  we  must  hold  it  so  all  the  world 
can  see  that  we  are  holding  it,  and  that  when 
we  uik  ol  social  Justice  we  mean  social 
justice  for  everybody  without  distlncUons  of 
class  or  race  or  creed.  The  religion  of  Christ 
makes  no  such  distinctions.  Democracy  can 
make  no  such  distinctions. 

We  must  not  allow  the  system  of  private 
property  to  become  confused  with  the  evils 
that  sometimes  accompany  capitalistic 
organization.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  right  of  private  property 
is  essentially  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
own,  to  use  and  to  have  free  acces*  to  those 
things  which  are  essential  to  his  economic 
life.  To  grant  this  right  to  organizations 
while  denying  it  to  Individuals  is  to  I-iy  the 
foundation  of  collectivism  and  collectivism 
begets  dictatorship, 

ESSKNTIALtT   A   MORAL  CCNrLICT 

We  must  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
the  conflict  of  Ideologies  which  now  threat- 
ens the  world  with  a  third  global  conflict 
is  essentially  a  moral  struggle  for  the  In- 
dependence of  the  soul  of  men.  and  not  at 
all  a  struggle  for  food  and  raimeut.  We 
must  eradicate  here  at  home  all  those  evi- 
dences of  racial  prejudice  and  materialistic 
corruption  which  so  well  serve  the  purpose 
of  Soviet  propaganda.  This  country  is  a 
country  of  moral  Idealism.  Our  people  pas- 
sionately beUeve  that  "human  rights  are 
superior  to  property  rights,"  to  use  the  old 
phrase  which  some  cynical  moderns  mav  call 
a  political  cllch*.  It  is  more  than  clich^..  It 
is  an  expression  of  the  underlying  faith  of 
Americans  that  man  is  endowed  with  a  liv- 
ing soul  and  that  his  spiritual  welfare  is  far 
more  important  than  any  material  wealth 
he  may  accumulate. 

In  every  crisis  of  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, our  people  have  responded  to  this  ideal 
of  human  freedom  and  dignity.  Adhering 
to  it  now  we  may  be  able  to  avert  a  third 
world  war  but  we  shall  surely  save  civiliza- 
tion from  a  moral  catastrophe  from  which 
it  might  easily  take  mankind  centiu-ies  to 
emerge. 

This  faith  of  the  peopl..  of  America  in 
the  spirit  ol  nan  was  expressed  twice  In 
this  century  by  the  effort  to  create  a  world 
organization  that  would  banish  war.  Surely 
no  one  has  more  succinctly  expressed  the 
need  for  such  an  organlaition  than  General 
Mac  Arthur  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Congress  on  the  l»th  of  April. 

"I  know  war  as  few  other  men  now  liv- 
ing know  it,"  be  said,  "and  nothing  to  me 
is  more  revolting.  I  have  long  advocated  ita 
complete  abolition  as  its  very  destructive- 
ness  on  both  friend  and  foe  has  rendered  it 
useless  as  a  means  of  settling  International 
dlaputes." 

"TJselew."  he  said,  and  «ien  he  quoted 
from  hla  previous  irtterance  of  September  2, 
1945,  when  on  the  battleship  Missouri  he 
accepted  the  surrender  of  Japan. 

"MUltary  alliances,"  he  had  said  then, 
"balances  of  power.  Leagues  of  Nations,  all 


in  turn  failed,  leaving  the  only  path  to  b* 
by  way  of  the  crucible  of  war." 

This  was  an  explansUon  of  the  fact  that 
the  second  world  conlLct  had  come,  that  we 
were  compelled  to  enter  it,  and  that  we  th  js 
used  ail  the  weapons  that  science  could  in- 
vent.   But  he  went  'On — 

"The  utter  destructiveness  ol  war  now 
blou  out  this  aiiematlve.  We  have  had  our 
last  chance.  If  we  wUl  not  deviae  some 
greater  and  more  equitable  system,  Arma- 
geddon will  be  at  our  door."  Shall  we  then 
open  that  door  anrl  enter  upon  the  fleid  cf 
Armageddon  by  incontinenUy  extending  the 
Korean  conflict? 

How  utterly  lc;oIlah  it  la  for  us  here  in 
the  United  States  with  this  warning  em- 
phasizing and  re-em phaaUlng  what  our  lead- 
ers iliroughout  this  century  have  proclaimed. 
to  engage  In  petty  factionalism  and  personal 
strife  while  the  very  foundations  of  civiliza- 
tion are  threatened  by  a  materialistic  power 
which  takes  pilde  in  its  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  builds  iU  hope 
for  the  conquest  of  freedom  upon  its  belief 
that  we  here  in  America  cannot  rlae  above 
the  puerile  animosities,  the  siiinderB,  the  dei- 
aniations.  the  libels  which  little  men  in 
search  of  temporary  preferment  use  lor  lack 
cf  fact  and  logic  and  faith. 

NOT   rORCt    BITT   FAITH    WILL   SAVI    CS 

Armiageddon.  of  which  MacArthur  warns, 
io  the  final  collapse,  the  great  catastrophe  in 
which  force  defeats  Itself.  If  we  would  avoid 
Aimageddon,  therefore,  our  recourse  must 
not  be  to  force,  but  to  faith,  faith  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  men  to  be  free  and  to  cooperate  as 
free  individuals.  No  people  wants  war,  but 
wars  come,  perhaps  because  leadership  has 
been  inadequate  to  the  taar  of  creating  the 
organization  that  is  capable  of  preserving 
peace.  Or  is  it  perhaps  because  as  individuals 
too  many  of  us  have  been  unwilling  to  aa- 
Bi'me  individual  responsibility  for  loyalty  to 
the  faJth  In  Ood  and  in  oursefres  which  alone 
can  keep  man  free?  Rather,  I  think,  it  Is 
the  latter.  The  character  of  a  nation  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  character  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it.  The  individual  who  In  this 
crisis  of  civilization  fall*,  in  his  personal 
Ideals  and  purposes,  tielow  the  standards  of 
faith  in  the  spiritual  concepts  that  made 
this  Nation,  weakens  by  that  failure  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation  itself  and  impairs 
its  capacity  to  lead  the  free  world  In  the 
struggle  against  the  fvll  forces  that  have 
been  loosed  against  it.  But  he  who  ad- 
heres to  the  spiritual  concepts  of  Christian 
civillaation  adds  strength  to  free  men  every- 
where. 

This  Is  not  a  conflict  that  can  be  waged 
by  champions  arrayed  in  plumes  and  armor. 
It  must  be  waged  by  tiie  very  masses  ol  the 
people  In  their  daUy  lives,  for  thia  is  total 
war— war  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the 
body — and  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  will 
be  sacrificed  if  the  spirit  be  not  strong.  The 
totality  of  the  struggle  is  weU  understood 
by  the  materialists.  They  know  that  to  en- 
compass the  world  revolution,  which  is  their 
aim,  they  must  attack,  not  so  much  the 
armies  of  their  Intended  victims,  but  their 
minds,  their  hearts,  their  souls.  They  know 
that  this  struggle  Is  much  more  than  ths 
clash  of  armed  forces,  but  the  clash  of  eco- 
nomic and  spiritual  forces  afid  the  clash  of 
wills. 

Of  these  three,  the  economic  and  the 
spiritual  are  the  most  potent.  We  hav« 
superiority  in  armed  might,  ws  have  su- 
periority in  econ<Hnic  power,  but  both  ot 
these  will  net  be  enough  unless  we  reso- 
lutely maintain  undlmltilshed  the  moral 
power  that  can  be  exercised  by  a  free  wlU 
determined  net  to  yield  to  the  forces  at  evil 
wherever  they  appear.  He  who  In  this  erlsli 
withholds  his  Individual  splrituaJ  and  aeo> 
nomlc  strength,  wherever  he  may  be.  lalla 
In  the  suppon  that  must  bn  given  to  thosa 
who  are  called  upon  to  wage  the  physical 
battle.  In  this  conflict  the  home  front  is  as 
Important  a  fighting  front  as  the  firing  line 
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ttaelf.  far  it  la  there  Lh»t  communlain  U 
applying  its  moat  danireroux  presaure.  tht 
•pfwal  to  material  aelfishneas  and  fear. 

St&Un  baa  told  ua  that  he  U  relying  on 
the  "contrmdictions.  conflicts,  and  wars 
among  the  bourgeois  states  which  can  be 
utilized  by  the  firoletartat  in  ita  offenaiTe" 
Unity  at  home,  therefore,  is  oiir  first  line 
of  defense,  unity  in  the  determination  that 
we  shall  permit  no  petty  motive,  or  personal 
ambition,  to  impair  in  the  slightest  our  faith 
In  free<k>m. 

It  is  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  man 
that  the  fight  for  freedom  begins  My  free- 
dom is  impaired  when  my  neighbor  loses  his. 
I  am  my  brother's  keeper. 

The  question  before  the  world  on  this  com- 
mencement day  la  not  how  to  preserve  peace 
for  its  own  sake,  but  how  lo  presei-ve  our 
souls. 


of  liTasHM   of  Korea  aad 
of   Ord«  Oefttmf   Fair  Em- 
fl&ymtak  Pradiccs  Coouussioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  irxw  TOKK 

m  TBI  SKZIATI  OF  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Tvetday.  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unazumow  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccors  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  in  connection  with  the 
first  anniversay  of  the  Communist  ag- 
grcoskm  In  Korea,  and  the  tenth  anni- 
Tenary  of  the  creation  of  the  Pair  Em- 
pl03nnent  Prmctices  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

BttmoMt  ST  HoM.  Hwtsiarr  H.  Lkhmaw.  or 
New  Yoax 

Tsstcrday  was  a  doubie  anniversary.  One 
ytur  ago.  the  Communists  invaded  South 
Korea.  Tsn  years  ago.  President  Roosevelt 
signed  tlM  BiiecutlTe  order  creating  the  Fair 
Smployinent  Practlcn  Oom mission. 

I  thtnfc  ««  can  all  take  piide  In  the  prompt 
action  that  was  talien  to  check  barefacd 
imissiliMi  In  Korea.  Thanks  to  American 
InitlattT*.  ttM  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
for  the  flnt  time  went  into  action.  For  a 
genenttoii  people  have  been  talking  about 
ooUectlTe  aaeurtty.  For  most  of  this  time 
it  bas  aeeaaed  a^  goal,  a  vision  far  out  of 
reach.  Xbw.  for  the  last  year,  it  has  been 
a  worklBf  reality — and  a  successful  one,  too. 

Kver  slaee  1776  we  have  been  saying  that 
men  are  created  equal — that  they  have  equal 
right  to  Ufe.  liberty,  and  the  pxirs\ilt  of 
happlncaa.  Often  these  must  hsve  seemed 
Idle,  empty  words  to  Jews.  Negroes,  and  other 
minority  groups  whom  some  have  somehow 
regarded  as  dllterent.  and  even  Inferica-,  to 
tbe  reet  of  AmCTlcans.  Ten  years  ago  Presi- 
dent BooaeTelt  took  a  long  step  forward  in 
taming  tlieae  words  into  facts.  Ail  Ameri- 
cans, he  said,  "slumld  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  BBake  their  full  oontrlbutlon  to 
tbe  enmBon  welfare  in  the  jobs  for  which 
they  were  best  fitted."  And  he  put  the 
power  o<  oar  govemment  behind  those 
words. 

A  year  eco.  and  10  years  ago,  there  were 
•eoffcrs.  tbrre  were  talnt-bearted  people 
among  us.  Thaee  people  said  It  was  folly 
for  us  to  sead  our  young  men  to  battle- 
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flelds  so  far  away  as  those  In  K  )rea  They 
said  collective  security  would  never  levrr 
work.  Now  they  are  seeing  th.it  it  ci  f>,s 
work. 

Ten  years  ago  the  s«inie  sort  i;f  p<-  : 
that  we  couldn't  compel  .\merica!:-s  t 
fairly  toward  their  feil'iw  citizens 
were  wrong.  For  5  years  President 
velfs  Fair  Employment  Practices  C  ::■  -- 
slon  did  an  excellent  job  When  r  ;  i-  .  ; 
a  number  of  our  State  ffoverisme:;-.-  •  .<  ,;■. 
the  banner.  Fair  empluyment  practices  a;e 
no  longer  Just  a  the'^rv  In  th*  States  where 
these  laws  are  in  effect,  they  are  an  accom- 
plished and  successful  fact 

Many  people  who  opposed  our  action  In 
Kr>rea  a  year  ago  oppose  it  t^  day.  They  want 
to  flghl  Communists  every^x  here  except  the 
one  place  they  are  challer.t'iug  us  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Perhaps  employers  are  more 
capable  of  learning  fr>  m  experience.  Many 
who  sincerely  opposed  the  est.iblishment  of 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commissions — 
many  who  thought  It  would  fatally  Injure 
their  business — now  agree  that  they  have 
woriced  very  well.  Mo^t  A.merlcans  want  to 
behave  decently.  It  is  a  nv.r.jrity — hut  an 
Important  minority — who  have  to  ^e  per- 
suaded. 

We  ail  know  that  the  e^^tablishment  of 
world  peace  and  security  i.s  a  bii;  j^h  ar.d  a 
long  Job.  It  may  talie  many  yea;?  VVp  n.u.st 
go  forward  with  our  rearmamei.t  prO':ram  s<j 
that  we  and  the  other  free  nations  'if  the 
world  may  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
peace. 

It  is  much  simpler  to  do  Justice  to  ovir 
fellow  Americans  It  needs  no  armies,  no 
guns,  no  Jet  fighters,  no  aircraft  carriers. 
All  it  needs  Is  the  reestabllshmer.t,  by  Execu- 
tive order,  of  a  national  Fair  EmpU.  ■,  ment 
Practices  Commission.  It  will  help  ii.s  get 
the  sort  of  all-out  production  that  'ab  need 
but  atx}ve  all,  it  will  deprive  our  enemies  of 
their  most  effective  argument  They  arc  sa;,  - 
Ing  over  and  over  again,  in  every  laiigu.tge 
of  the  world,  that  our  democracy  is  a  sham 
Let's  show  them  that  democracy  is  a  liviiag, 
dynamic  reality. 


The  Road  to  SarriTai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  HENDRICKSON 

OF  rnrw  jebset 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  HENDRICKSON  Mr  President. 
on  Saturday.  June  23.  1951,  Mr  Irv:n-r 
H.  Saypol.  United  Stales  attorney  of  Ni'v 
York,  made  the  principal  address  m  .At- 
lantic City,  N.  J.,  before  the  State  con- 
vention of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States,  Department  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  since  Mr.  Saypol  lias 
already  won  honors  for  himself  m  the 
prcsecution  of  Communists  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  this  speech  represents  the  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  a  man  who  can  truly 
be  called  a  patriot.  In  it  he  makes  an 
appeal  that  we  in  America  adhere  firmly 
to  its  great  heritages. 

I  recommend  the  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  study,  and  ast  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  Incorporated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcOKO. 


There  beinsj  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.^  01  drred  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

The  Ro\d  to  StTRVivAL 
f. Address  o!  Irving  H   Saypol) 

I  -A  luld  liKC  to  talk  to  you  abnut  survival— 
our  6ur\ivai  Sumt^where  in  his  great  wcrlt, 
the  historian  .-Vrnold  Toynbee  says  that  civlU- 
zatioiis  which  survive  are  th!<se  that  meet 
challenges  suited  to  their  strenfrth  I',  ■■^''.ys 
Toynbee,  the  challenges  are  tmi  wpak,  strum? 
nations  grow  soft  and  their  ir.htitutinns  dis- 
integrate. If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  chal- 
lenges are  too  severe  these  same  natior;;--  n.ay 
fall  to  withstand  the  shock  ai.d  collapse 

Few  would  say  that  the  Ur.ued  States  laccs 
a  situation  of  limited  challeiise  tud^iy  Hard- 
ly any  w  /.i.d  rii.unt.tiii  that  we  are  Ukply  'o 
grow  feeb.e  .ir.d  solt  because  we  are  not  b-in^ 
put  to  the  test.  On  the  contrary.  r.e\er  he- 
fore  In  history,  has  our  Nation  ficed  ni'  re 
dlflBcult  and  complex  problems.  Intermeshed 
with  each  other  like  a  ii>st  'if  poisoi:..us 
snakes. 

Of  course,  trouble  is  no  stranger  to  us. 
One  hundred  and  seveiity-hve  years  at'o  our 
Nation  w,.,;  b-.-ru  a.mid.st  a  wh  ile  .-lea  o:  trou- 
bles. The  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776  cheerfully  expected 
to  t>e  hanged  by  the  British  In  fact,  there  Is 
a  famous  story  that  illustrates  the  point.  At 
the  time  of  the  sl;^r.lng,  Elbri'iije  Gerry,  a 
shurt.  skinny  suner  fr'-m  Massachusetts  said 
to  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  big.  husky  signer 
from  Virginia,  "When  the  hanging  scene 
comes.  I  shall  have  the  pdvantage  over  you. 
It  will  be  over  with  me  In  a  minute,  but  you 
will  be  kicking  In  the  air.  half  an  hour  after 
I  am  ^onc  " 

We  can  lausrh  at  thos*  fears  now.  but  they 
were  Ju.st  as  real  to  our  forefathers,  a-s  our 
own  apprehensions  are  to  us.  And  we  must 
never  forget  that  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
their  rouraaie  and  foresight. 

This  year  we  are  celebrating,  from  coast  to 
c- a.^t.  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-Sfth 
aii;:r,ersary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ei-.ce  Patriotic  organizations  In  every  State 
have  designated  1951  as  Freedom  Year  and 
the  Jewi.'.h  War  Veterans.  I  am  sure,  are 
proud  to  Jem  In  this  tribute.  But  let  us 
remember  that  we  can  mark  1951  a.s  Freedom 
Year  nnly  because  our  forefathers  had  the 
statesmanship  to  meet  a  great  challenge — 
the  challenge  of  liberty  or  death. 

Yes  It  Is  a  eood  thin?  to  be  reminded  that 
we  are  not  a  Nation  at  softies  That  we  have 
traveled  a  hard,  rough  road,  .^nd  that  many, 
manv  times  In  these  175  years,  the  future 
has  l.'oked  very  black  indeed. 

More  than  ever  before  we  must  understand 
the  lessons  of  our  history — a  glorious  epic  of 
Obstacles  met  and  overcome  For  today,  on 
ev?ry  side  we  ar"  surrounded  by  prophets  of 
doom,  Cassat;dra.s  of  catastrophe  who  never 
tire  of  croaking  ill  omen.  We  are  going  to 
su-^cumb — m  quick  and  Inevitable  order — 
to  fascism,  cv  nimunism.  atom  bomblsm.  dope 
addictUin,  And  what's  more,  there  Is  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it.  Like  zombies,  we  must 
march  to  ovir  destruction  mindless,  unsee- 
ing, and  moved  by  powers  beyond  our  com- 
prphe!;.'^!  >n 

H.ifdly  a  flattering  picture  of  a  Nation 
de«-cended  from  pioneers  and  adventurers. 
m-n  who  seized  life  with  their  bare  hands 
and  fa.-ihloned  it  In  the  Image  of  their  dreams. 

Of  course,  these  calamities  are  Just  not 
going  tc  happen.  Because  In  all  those  equa- 
11' ns  of  dO'-'tn  conjured  up  by  the  croakers 
there  is  an  unknown  X  that  Is  the  crucial 
facr.r  That  X  Is  the  American  spirit,  the 
splnt  that  boldly  recognizes  and  surmounts 
all  difficulties. 

I  have  said  very  positively  that  we  are  not 
goln:;  to  suffer  any  of  the  evil  fates  that  have 
been   prophesied   for   us.     Perhaps  I  should 
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h*rt  put  a  big.  aU-lmportant  "if  In  front 
of  that  statement.  If  we  have  the  wisdom  to 
understand  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  dan- 
gers facing  us;  If,  with  oxil-headed  determi- 
nation, we  rise  up  to  meet  them. 

Most  of  US  would  agree  that,  of  all  these 
perils,  communism  is  the  worst.  The  many- 
prt  nged  Red  offensive  nruat  be  beaten  baclE 
on  all  fronts,  and  part  of  the  difDculty  Mes 
in  recognizing  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
problem.     Let's  take  a  good  look  at  it. 

Tlie  moet  immediate  and  pressing  aspect 
of  the  Communist  problem  is  the  external 
military  threat  of  the  Kusslan  and  satellite 
armies  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that 
danger  with  you  In  det-iU.  I  am  no  military 
expert.  I  don't  know  how  many  air  groups 
we  need,  how  many  tanJts,  how  many  divi- 
sions, before  we  can  feel  sate  from  Rus-slan 
attack.  I  do  have  full  confidence  In  the 
Judgment  of  our  military  leaders,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  large  sums  we  are  spending 
lor  defense  will  serve  to  deter  overt  aggres- 
sion. 

I  feel  better  prepared  to  discuss  another 
aspect  of  the  Communist  threat — that  of 
Internal  subversion,  abetted  from  abroad. 
From  my  own  experience  In  coping  with  this 
problem  I  can  tell  you  that  it  has  many 
startling  facets. 

The  chief  difficulty  comes  from  certain 
mistaken  notions  about  the  Communist 
Party.  Many  tend  to  think  of  it  as  Just  an- 
other political  group  of  the  extreme  left. 
That  is  a  misconception  which  the  Commu- 
nists tbemselvee  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
foster.  Actually,  the  Reds  have  no  con- 
sistent political  platform  either  of  the  left 
or  the  right.  Like  the  Naals,  the  Commu- 
i^t„  are  simply  practical  oppQrT,unlsts. 
Name  almost  any  social  or  economic  objec- 
tive. Then  examine  the  Communist  Party 
position  through  the  years.  You  will  find 
that  the  Reds  have  taken  almost  every  con- 
ceivable sUnd.  Their  line  has  switched  and 
switched  again;  but  in  all  their  many  twists 
and  turns  they  have  persistently  followed 
one  underlying  principle,  the  intererts  of 
the  Soviet  Union  take  precedence  over  all 
other  concerns.  In  their  devotion  to  this 
goal,  the  Reds  have  never  been  Inconsistent. 
In  other  words,  the  real  danger  posed  by 
the  Communists  is  not  a  political  one;  it  Is 
a  danger  of  sabotage  and  espionage  which 
can  undermli>e  our  national  security.  Ob- 
viously, the  first  amendment  wac  designed 
to  proi  ect  our  basic  freedoms.  The  freedom 
to  plan  treason  is  certainly  not  one  of  these. 
If  the  Communists  were  simply  an  or- 
dinary conspiracy  engaged  In  sabotage,  sub- 
version, and  the  like,  they  could  be  handled 
with  the  conventional  methods  of  law  en- 
forcement. But  the  real  secret  of  their 
strength  is  that  they  are  a  conspiracy  mas- 
querading as  a  legitimate  i>olltical  psirty. 
The  cases  of  Hiss,  of  Coplon,  of  the  atom 
spies,  clearly  show  that  any  man  or  woman 
who  falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  Communist 
Party  may  soon  be  beaded  dowr  the  dark 
alley  that  ends  in  treason. 

But  the  fellow-traveller  Is  not  th  only  one 
who  dances  when  the  Reds  call  the  time. 
Gome  of  their  bitterest  enemies  are  unwit- 
tingly falling  for  the  Communist  Une.  And 
this  Is  perhaps  the  gravest  danger  we  face 
today — the  dange^  that  our  democratic  IdetUs 
and  Institutions  may  be  betrayed  by  the 
very  people  who  are  communism's  most 
vociferous  opponents.  Let  me  explain  what 
I  mean. 

We  all  know  how  far  some  elements  in  our 
country  will  extend  themselves,  espouse  any 
meastu-es — even  hysterical  and  ill-advised — 
to  express  abb(»Tence  of  communism.  Those 
so  hot-head*d  may  be  well-lntentltmed.  but 
they  are  pot  very  thoughtful.  You  recog- 
nize the  type.  Before  nuiklng  up  their  minds 
oi.  any  issue,  they  most  first  discover  what 


stand  the  Communists  are  taking  on  the 
rubject.  Then  they  embrace  the  opposite 
view.  If  the  Communists  are  for  vaccina- 
tion, they're  against  it  Polled  those  Reds, 
they  think.  And  if  neighbor  John  Smith  is 
for  vacdnstlon,  why  he's  a  Red.  too  Fire 
him  from  hU  Job.  tell  people  he  s  a  Russian 
agent.  Because  he's  against  smallpox  as  are 
the  Communists. 

Those  so  misguided  would  be  bonified  to 
learn  that  whether  they  real  1m  it  or  not 
they  are  on  a  par  with  the  most  valuable 
accomplices  the  Communists  have  in  this 
country.  First  of  all,  they  actually  help  the 
Kremlin  to  advance  its  real  aim — to  destroy 
civil  liberties  the  bulwark  of  democracy.  Ln 
the  United  States.  Every  time  the  Reds  pose 
as  defenders  of  free  speech,  these  fellow- 
travelers  m  reverse"  rise  to  the  bait.  By 
branding  ad  defenders  cif  civil  liberties  as 
Communist,  they  impugn  the  loyalty  of  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  wouldn't  touch  the 
Reds  with  a  10-foot  pole,  and  undermine 
public  confidence  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Is  the  cornerstone  of  our  way  of  life.  With- 
out the  personal  freedoms  which  it  guaran- 
tees— freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  press 
and  assembly — our  democratic  Government 
would  perish.  Yet,  too  often,  the  'fellow- 
travelers  in  reverse"  Join  hands  with  the 
Reds  in  their  contempt  for  civil  liberties. 
"To  hell  with  the  Bill  of  Rights,  lets  get 
the  Commies, '  they  say.  And  then  the  Reds 
chime  in  with  their  theme  song:  "You  can't 
touch  us  without  destroying  the  Bill  of 
Rights."  And  so  once  again,  the  two  ex- 
tremes meet — this  time  on  the  absurd  and 
vldous  propcffiitlon  that  we  must  sacrifice 
our  freedom  to  defeat  communism.  I  have 
said  they  Invoke  liberty  to  destroy  liberty. 
They  prate  about  freedom  of  speech  In  the 
quest  for  their  goal  to  destroy  all  otir  free- 
doms. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  once  we  sur- 
render our  American  rights,  we  surrender,  in 
effect,  to  communism  with  its  gag  rule  and 
police  state.  Actually,  we  have  shown  that 
we  can  put  down  sabotage  and  treason  with- 
out In  the  slightest  Impugning  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

rhe  Know-Nothlngs  and  the  Reds  also  see 
eye  to  eye  on  what  might  be  called  the 
we-or-they  line.  The  Nasls  first  used  that 
appeal.  Hitler  stampeded  millions  Into  his 
camp  by  telling  them  that  the  only  choice 
was  nazlsm  or  communism.  Today,  the  Com- 
munists and  Know-Nothlngs  beat  the  same 
drum.  "Join  us,"  they  howl,  or  the  others 
will  get  you.    There  Is  no  other  way." 

Long  ago,  of  course,  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans rejected  this  fraudulent  appeal.  As  far 
back  as  the  early  19S0"b,  the  JWV  diagnosed 
communism,  nazlsm,  and  fascism  as  plagues 
and  pledged  the  full  weight  of  the  organiza- 
tion In  combating  them.  And  to  Its  honor 
and  credit,  the  JWV  was  the  first  veterans' 
group  to  bar  Communists  from  membership. 
Certainly,  the  overwhelming  majortty  of 
Americans  agree  with  the  JWV.  There  is 
another  way — the  freedom  way,  with  Its  re- 
gard tot  human  dignity.  Its  support  of  clvtl 
Utterties.  its  Insistence  on  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  We  must  never  forget  that  millions 
came  to  our  shores  from  every  nation,  pn- 
clsely  because  America  represented  this  way 
of  life.  Under  no  circumstances  must  we 
betray  these  Ideals,  for  then  we  shall  destroy 
the  very  things  we  are  trying  to  preserve. 

I  tnow  It  to  fashionable  today  to  say  thst 
we  mtist  undertake  social  reform  to  forestall 
the  Communists.  Somehow,  that  argument 
seons  immaterial  and  Irrerelant — and  Just 
slig!'^y  immoral.  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  never  naedMl  tbe  exetue  of  any 
"ism"  to  improve  our  social  comlltlons.  Ws 
dont  need  an  ^cctise  now.  Of  course,  the 
Kremlin  advertisea  and  magnlflet  our  ehort- 


comlngs.    Certainly,  s^en  an  American  Is 
deprived  of  equal  opportunity  for  a  job.  an 
education,  or  a  hcane  because  of  his  race. 
reUglon,    or   ancestry.   It   gives    the   Beds   a 
chance  to  laugh,  at  our  expense.     Ws  ought 
to  pay  as  lltUc  attention  as  possible  to  their 
reactions     They  sneer  at   anything  we  do. 
whether  it  Is  good  or  bad.     Instead,  we  ought 
to  do  the  riftht  thing  no  matter  what  our 
enemies  tliink  of  it.     Brery  Issue  should  be 
Judged  on   Its  merits,  every   person  on  his 
individual  worth.     Equal  opportunity  should 
be  made  a  reality  for  every  American.     Our 
civil     liberties     must     t«     protected     and 
strengthened    at    all    costs.     Those    are    the 
Just,  the  moral  actions  that  all  Americans 
can  be  proud  of.     Th-j  are  part  of  our  great 
tradition.     And  communism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  that  tradition. 

Yes:  our  whole  heritage  equips  us  to  defend 
ourselves  today— provided  we  adhere  to  It 
firmly.  I  emphasize  the  point  because  there 
are  alarming  signs  that,  in  place  oif  otir  tra- 
ditional, self-reliant  w«y  of  tackling  prob- 
lems, we  win  slip  Into  an  unreal  nightmare 
world  where  the  stamping  out  of  ccwnmu- 
nlsm  is  seen  as  the  panacea  for  all  our  Ills. 
Surely,  It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  If  we 
behaved  like  shadow  men.  fighting  shadow 
demons.  For  then  we  would  fall  to  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  in  a  changing 
world,  fall  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our 
people  And  then,  our  Nation,  strained  by 
neglected  and  ever-mounting  social  ten- 
sions, would  fall  an  easy  victim  to  tbe  ene- 
mies of  freedom. 

The  road  to  survival  Is  clear.  It  is  a  path 
first  pioneered  by  the  men  who  signed  the 
Eteclaratlon  of  Independence,  175  years  ago. 
In  a  world  of  danger,  they  calmly  chose  the 
daring  course  They  chose  Uberty.  At  a 
time  when  unity  was  essential,  they  realized 
tliat  tmlty  mtist  be  founded  on  the  freely 
given  loyalty  of  freemen.  In  a  time  of  great 
peril,  they  had  the  sense  to  understand  that 
rumor,  panic,  and  treason  flourish  where 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  are  denied: 
and  that  democratic  governments  remain 
secure  only  in  sn  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
They  knew  that  dvU  Uberttes  are  not  a 
luxury  to  be  curtailed  whenever  the  Republic 
is  threatened,  but  are  indeed  indispensable 
weapons  In  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Let  us  try  to  be  worthy  of  their  example. 
Of  course,  we  face  many  dUScultlea.  Of 
course,  we  need  wisdom  and  courage.  But 
today,  as  In  the  past,  we  will  come  through  a 
time  of  troubles  with  flying  color*.  Drawing 
its  strength  from  the  stanch  hearts  of  our 
people,  a  greater,  freer  United  States  will 
emerge  to  lead  a  happier  world. 


Amcricu  lUUtknu  Wit^  tW  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  unamoTA 

IN  TBZ  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITKD  STATSfl 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  O.  Edmund  Clubh, 
Director  for  Chinese  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Mr.  Clubb  delivered  ibia 
talk  in  the  city  of  St  Paul.  Minn.,  cm 
the  date  of  April  14. 1951.  before  a  State- 
wide conference  on  American  forelffn 
policy.   Hifi  address  was  enthtisiakically 
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received  and  brought  forth  expressions 
of  commendatiozx. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

AMCKICAM   RSUiTTOMS  WlTB   THE  TkM.  KAST 

My  subject  Is  more  than  orttinarliy  timely. 
In  view  of  the  events  of  the  day.  A  current 
article  refers  to  Korea  as  the  pKwsible  test 
ground  for  a  ttg  wnr.  General  Marshall  in- 
dicates that  at  hest  we  can  hope  for  only 
a  long  period  of  tension,  that  the  other  al- 
ternative is  a  full-fledged  war. 

TheoretlcalJy.  It  siiould  be  possible  to  asfe 
the  State  DepsLTtment.  "What  Is  the  Ameri- 
can policy  In  respect  to  Asia?"  and  "What 
does  the  United  States  Government  plan  to 
do  about  Asia?"  The  matter  Is  not  this 
simple.  There  cannot  be  identified  any  par- 
ticular "Asia  policy"  of  general  applicability. 
This  derives  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Foreign  policy  is  not  created  by  law  and 
regulatloo.  It  is  two-sided,  pragmatic,  and 
developed  parallel  to  circumstances  in  rela- 
tion to  both  time  and  conditions. 

The  Uulred  States  in  its  beginnings.  In 
1T70  particularly,  tiad  no  foreign  policy  re- 
specting Asia.  Note  that  of  the  component 
parts  of  Asia  at  that  time.  India  was  under 
tha  influence  of  the  Ilritiah.  French,  and 
Portujticse,  the  Philippines  were  held  by  the 
Spanlsb.  China  was  noled  by  the  Manchus. 
Japan  bad  doaed  its  doors  to  all  but  the 
Dutch  and  Chinese,  and  northeast  Asia  was 
the  hunting  gnnuid  of  the  Flshskin  Tungus. 
United  Statas  poUcy  for  Asia  had  to  be  built 
to  fit  and  to  fit  different  segments  of  Asiatic 
g«ograptty.  Sometimes  this  was  done  con- 
sciously; sometlmea,  lilce  Tcpsy,  American 
policy  "lust  growe<l." 

Let  us  coDstder  those  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
Held  wtUcli  are  of  majoi  Interest  to  us  now, 
namely,  China.  Japan,  aad  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  ptdlcy.  aa  regartls  China,  developed 
throtigh  an  interest  which  was  first  com- 
merciai.  growing  from  the  first  call  of  an 
American  vessel  at  Canton  in  1784  up 
through  the  Clipper  trade  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Missionary  enterprise  followed 
ahortly  afterward,  to  surengthen  the  com- 
marcial  interest.  Those  two  interests  causel 
us  to  aak  fcnr  Americans  in  the  Far  East  that 
most-favored-natlon  tr<;itn>ent  which  was. 
In  essence,  the  aim  of  our  policy  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  ISSW  we  gained  the  PhU- 
Ipptncs  and  developed  the  concept  of  mani- 
fest destiny.  The  conunerclal  and  missioc- 
ary  interests,  which  had  t>ecn  taking  on  pc- 
Utical  rorms,  now  became  more  strongly 
political.  Ws  stood  at  the  gates  of  Asia.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  in  1898  Secre- 
tary Bay  should  have  enunciated  his  pollcy 
proposlng  the  maintenance  in  China  of  the 
ctnnmerclai  open  door.  In  1900.  even  while 
tha  Boacn  w»e  l>eatlnt,'  at  the  gates  of  the 
legations  in  Pelplng.  he  reiterated  and  en- 
larged upon  that  policy  and  added  to  it  the 
princlpU  that  there  should  be  respect  for 
China's  territorial  and  administrative  In- 
tegrity— which  was  to  propose  that  other 
powers  staoud  follow  tlie  policy  of  nonin- 
tervention In  the  civil  affairs  of  China.  In 
Japan  there  had  been  the  closed  door,  ex- 
ospt  for  a  crack  left  ajiir  for  the  Dutch  for 
a  period  of  some  300  years  until  Admiral 
Peary,  in  18S3  with  his  black  ships,  caused 
the  door  to  be  opened.  The  Meljl  restora- 
tion followed  naturally  after  the  Japanete 
had  saan  that  new  llglit  come  in  through 
tha  door  opanad  by  the  admiral.  Japan  roi« 
to  a  naw  position  in  far-eastern  affairs  li) 
a  result  of  tha  Stno-Japtinesa  War  of  1804-93. 
which  waa  followed  b^^  the  abrogation  cu' 
astratanitcrlality  and  tiie  reatoratlon  of  fuL 
mrmnHgutf.  By  tha  Russo-Japane^  War  oi 
1M4-0S.  ttey  eatabliahed  firmly  thair  po- 
iltlOB  M  tha  iaadtng  sbite  in  SMSt  Asia.  In 
World  War  X  Japsn  l>e<mme  a  great  power. 
ttoat  power  position,  it  was  able  to 


bear  down  upon  Its  neighbor.  Chi:. a,  and 
the  resulting  exarerba..ion  of  Slno-Japarie.se 
relations  gave  rise  to  the  problem  cf  mai  .- 
taining  security  In  the  West  Pacific  The 
Washington  Conference  of  1921-22  consid- 
ered that  problem,  and  at  that  ccr/erpiict; 
there  were  emb<xlted  In  treatle.s  those  >an'.e 
American  principles  of  respecimi?  the  terri- 
torial and  administra'ivp  ;riie«nty  of  Chir..i. 
and  there  was  created  as  we.l  the  busts  f  r 
strategic  stability  in  'he  V.'est  P.iciflc.  Those 
were  the  American  aims. 

In  that  same  midnlnet^^nth  century. 
when  .,  ur  rel.iti.  ns  with  China  and  Japan 
were  under^^oins  their  first  devel^'ipment. 
Czanst  Russia  wa5  pushing  ir.to  rentral  .\m.i 
and  into  Siberia  It  was  in  the  rnidnlne- 
teenth  century  that  there  ■*>.■-  -u:ied  the 
Treaty  of  Nikulaevslc.  zv:::\z  Hu.-.  ..i  title  to 
that  territory  north  '^f  the  Amur  where  the 
Plshskin  Tun^^us  had  had  their  home  and  to 
the  area  now  known  .i.^  the  Maritime  Province. 
In  the  first  part  ^jf  the  r-veri".e'h  century,  the 
Russian  lmperialijt.s  wer^-  rushmu  south- 
ward Into  Manchv.ria  ar:d  Korea  ;i:.d  .*  '.va.s 
as  a  result  oi  this  advarice  "here  <'i-i;rred 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  which  pu-^h  d  them 
tack  World  War  I.  ■  f  cjurse.  broke  the 
power  of  Czarlst  Russia  which  collapsetl 
und^r  the  impact  of  the  Rvis.-i.m  revolution, 
which  was  m  turn  to  be  ?o  Important  finally 
for  bot.i  Europe  and  .\sia  Ru.si.i  -itricici  -nv 
as  it  does  b<3th  continents 

Revolution  tn  A-nn  is  uf  c  urse.  not  new. 
Occidental  Ideas  which  came  early  into 
China  and  India  created  a  ferment,  in  a 
field  already  fertile  from  an  economic  mis- 
ery der.vlna;  from  a  chronic  imbalance  be- 
tween population  and  food '  supply  After 
the  pcliticil  impact  of  Cccitl'.-  ta's  op.  east- 
ern Asia  there  developed  even  <i.s  there  de- 
veloped in  Europe  after  the  FYench  Revolu- 
tion, the  spirit  of  natiLnalu^n  In  .^.«la  this 
sentiment  was  e.xpresseti  .>.  ,  i  growing  op- 
position to  foreign  cco.tr  ;.  The  strength 
of  those  forces  of  eto:.  imic  ini-stTy  and  na- 
tionalism yfas  noted  first  in  Ch.na.  then  in 
Japan.  In  Russia  itself  Marxism  was  for 
Russia,  after  s*!!.  a  foreiij!!  concept),  and 
now  is  making  itself  m.vnifest  In  Indm 
Consider  the  Chi:ie.>;p  rf •.•■iiunon — which  is 
not  simply  the  revoluti  >::  of  1949  The  T'al 
P'lng  rebellion  of  185(>  ''it  w  i.-;  Ipti  and  orean- 
Ized  by  Hung  Hsiu-ch  uap.  who  purf>orted 
to  have  been  inspired  Vy  Chrtstianl'y  which 
he  imbibed  from  the  .American  missionary. 
Issachar  Roberts  Even  betore  the  T'al  P':ni^ 
rebellion  died  down  the  Moslems  of  the 
northwest  rose  m  .'•e^o;t  After  ti.e  Sino- 
Japanese  War  there  jccurred  in  1898  a  re- 
form movement  reflectms  tlie  irde-it  de,sire 
of  many  Chinese  for  more  effei-tive  govern- 
ment. That  desire  finally  ir.anifestfc.  itself 
in  the  revolution  of  1911  That  revolution. 
although  it  succeeded  Tn  overthrowlne  an 
alien  dynasty,  was  pract.CHlly  still-born  so 
far  as  social  and  political  reiorms  were  con- 
cerned; the  revolutionary  war  iord.^  showed 
themselves  essentially  as  autocratic  as  the 
Emperor  had  been  before -and  thev  were 
not  restrained  by  the  old  bureaucratic  sys- 
tem. To  the  particular  ferment  of  China, 
however,  there  wa^s  added  the  impact  of  the 
Riissian  revolution  Lenin,  as  far  back  as 
1800.  had  paid  attention  to  the  overt  mani- 
festation of  Chinese  discontent  seen  In  the 
Boxer  Rebellion.  His  Interest  and  the  in- 
terest of  Stalin  were  early  turned  to  revolu- 
tionary China.  The  Baxu  Conference  if 
Oriental  Peoples  of  1921  was  coincident  ^-vh 
the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party,  in  the  same  year  In  192-3  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  became  a  mem!.>er 
of  the  Comintern,  and  it  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  the  dissolution  of  the  latter  organ- 
iration.  Then  trace  its  course:  coll.ib*  ra- 
tion between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party.  193^37;  civil  w  ir 
between  the  two.  1937-37.  a  new  co'.i.-.bor  i- 
tion.  1837-45,  then  after  VJslay  a  rtiu  wa.     f 


civil  wnr,  and  in  1949  Chinese  Communist 
final  'iverthruw  of  the  existing  res;lme. 

That  was  the  Chinese  revolution.  Note 
th"  rp;,-i-ionshlp  of  the  USSR  to  It  The 
Soviets  were  not  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence of  1921-22  They  were  therefore  not  a 
party  to  the  restricting  agreementis  derUlng 
:rum  that  inference.  In  1923.  when  the 
W.ishingtc.n  Conference  treaties  were  being 
ratified,  the  Sjviets  through  Ambassador 
JofTe  were  negotlatint;  with  Dr  Sun  Y^t-sen 
at  Shanghai.  In  that  meetine  there  was  laid 
down  the  basis  for  CCP  KMT  relations  which 
lasted  until  the  br^-'ak-up  at  the  Yangtze 
River  line.  The  break-up  was  due  m  g  xid 
part  to  Communist  miscalculation  of  the 
significance  of  the  oourse  '  f  events  in  China. 
It  was  not  their  aim  that  the  break-up  of 
the  coalition  should  leave  Chiant:  K.il-shek 
in  con  ml  Ii:  19 '.^  iwhen  the  U  S  S  R  whs 
threatened  by  both  Germany  and  Japan), 
at  the  Seventh  Comintern  conference  at  Mos- 
cow, there  was  enunciated  that  united  front 
concept  that  was  of  course  binding  upon 
the  Chinese  Ci  mnitinlst.s  ;s  well  a.*  'her 
Communist  parties  It  held  until  VJ-day. 
1945.  With  VJ-day,  the  traditional  Com- 
mualst  attitude  was  restored  and  the  Stalin- 
ist line  was  laid  d.  wi\  as  being  one  of  direct 
opposition    to   Uni'ed    States   f>-5ltcies. 

The  policy  of  the  Central  People's  Govern- 
ment at  Peipin,!  wus  determined  by  this  line 
m  the  p<.,'='-194o  jieriod.  It  followed  the 
line,  as  was  made  clearly  manifest  in  the 
Chine.;e  Conimuni.=;t  statement  of  July  7, 
1946  In  April  1949,  when  the  Communists 
were  approaching  p<-wer  in  all  China,  they 
made  their  jxlicy  clearer  still  It  was  stated 
then  i;-.  a  pr-  nunctamento  by  M:io  Tfe-tun5r. 
issup.:i  in  .njunrtinn  w-lth  the  representa- 
tives jf  nine  uthcr  parties,  ''hat  in  the  event 
of  war,  China  would  .side  with  the  Soviet 
Unlcn  On  June  3v  of  the  same  year  Mao 
enunciated  his  famous  doctrine  of  ■  leining 
to  one  side."  namely,  to  the  side  of  th^'  Soviet 
Union  On  February  14.  1950,  tha'  policy 
was  embrxJied  tn  a  treacy  of  alliance  eigncd 
at  M-Tscow  by  the  Chinese  and  Sov  et  rep- 
resentatives The  Chinese  Commu:  ists  on 
Oct'3ber  1  1949.  a.sked  for  recognition,  true. 
but  they  were  already  'leaning  to  one  side" 
ax.d  on  January  14,  1950.  they  requisitioned 
arbitrarily  the  -office  of  the  United  States  con- 
sulate general  at  Peiplng.  .All  United  States 
con-^ulates  therefore  withdrew  shortly  after- 
ward from  China  and  for  the  first  time  In 
a  hundred  years  we  were  without  t'Tmal 
relationships  with  that  country  The  Chi- 
nese Communists  n.^w  have  brought  under 
attack  our  citizens,  our  treaty  rizlits.  our 
property.     We  meet  now  only  In  Korea. 

A  new  stage  of  political  deveiopnrents  in 
the  Far  Ea.-^t  cr.me  on  June  25.  19cO.  with 
the  attack  launched  agalnsf  the  Republic  of 
Korea  by  th»»  Communist  North  Korean  re- 
gime In  latter  October  the  Chinei^e  Com- 
m.unists  overtly  Intervened  in  that  struegle. 
The  situation  has  now  developed  to  the 
s'atie  wh°re  Speaker  Ratbi.'h.n.  In  a  state- 
n;er.r  m  tiie  H(juse  In  April,  noted  that 
there  exu^t-s  a  grave  threat  of  war  This  is 
now  H  matter  of  general  agreement  Let  us 
therefore  look  at  the  prospect  In  that  pros- 
pect i«  N'  r'h  Korea  the  main  enemy':'  Is 
Chmi.  instead,  the  main  enemy  Is  Man- 
churia the  home  base  of  Communist  expan- 
sioi.is.m:'  Could  we.  in  short,  bomb  Man- 
churia and  win""  The  answer  Is  obviously 
••No  "  One  could  get  that  answer  by  sim- 
plv  !o<.k.ng  at  the  economic  and  polltic.il 
strength  of  China.  China  by  Itself  is  tuo 
wertk  to  threaten  the  53  nations  that  are 
iir.f>d  lip  against  it  in  Korea  at  the  present 
tinit  It  IS  the  USSR  which  supports 
Chi:. a  and  North  Korea  That  Is  the  po- 
tential enemy  to  which  we  must  relate  our 
ac'ious  The  source  of  Communisi  power 
is  the  U  S.  S  R..  which,  as  I  noted  before. 
■^f.o-.'ts  astride  Asia  and  Europe.  Th-"  Com- 
munists   strategy   is  fiexible   and   th?y  Ux>k 
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for  weakness  to  exploit.  Their  strategic  ob- 
jective is  constant.  The  purpose  is  the  So- 
viet Ization  of  the  world,  but  they  play  by 
ear  Peking  and  Pyongyang  are  Important, 
but  so  are  Paris.  BerUn.  and  Belgrade.  The 
struggle  is  world-wide.  It  has  its  ebb  and 
flow    but  is  unrelenting. 

L*t  us  recapitulate  then  to  discover  the 
nature  of  American  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Far  East.  American  policy  regarding 
the  Far  East  is  directed  toward  political  and 
ftrttegic  stability,  economic  opportunity, 
and  the  Independence  of  peoples,  but  must 
address  Itself  to  dally  changing  realities  in 
di.Terent  environments  with  tactical  flexi- 
ble :y  Our  strength  should  be  employed 
seamst  the  weakness  of  our  opponents.  This. 
of  ciurse  should  be  with  an  objective  It 
is  l«^gitlraate  to  ask  "What  shall  we  try  to 
do  iibout  Asia?"  although  it  may  not  be 
legitimate  to  ask  "Why  don't  we  do  some- 
thing about  Asia?"  It'  would  be  legitimate 
to  answer,  as  regards  Korea,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  present  U.  N.  policy  of 
endeavoring  to  achieve  Us  unification  and 
rehabilitation  As  regards  China,  where  we 
spent  over  »4. 000, 000  000  between  1941  and 
1949  trying  to  do  a  particular  thing  and  fall- 
ing, there  is  now  little  left  lo  do  beyond 
what  is  being  done  on  the  Korean  battle- 
field We  nave  had  to  resort  to  arms.  As 
regards  Japan,  we  propose  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  and  to  effect  that  country's  restora- 
tion into  the  family  of  nations.  In  respect 
to  the  U  S.  S.  R.,  we  explore  the  possibili- 
ties at  Paris,  so  that  we  might  not  be  open 
to  a  charge  that  we  are  going  along  the  way 
to  war  without  exploring  what  can  be  done 
m  the  field  of  negotiations:  we  stand  ready 
to  negotiate  regarding  problems  on  any  rea- 
sonable basis. 

Generally,  we  should  do  the  best  possible 
withm  the  limits  of  our  capabilities  and 
judgment  and  having  due  consideration  for 
the  wishes  of  the  peoples  involved  to  the 
end  that  the  interests  of  mankind  shall  be 
served.  We  should  do  this  by  the  use  of 
our  own  physical  strength  and  brains,  re- 
me.n-.bering  as  respects  our  own  Nation  that 
"united  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall. '  But 
this  doctrine  also  has  Its  use  in  the  Inter- 
national field.  We  should  remain  united  In 
the  United  Nations.  Fifty-three  nations  are 
in  fact  unified  in  action  against  aggression 
in  Korea.  As  regards  developments  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  American  policy,  should  we  dis- 
regard the  ideas  and  wishes  of  other  nations 
as  If  we  were  the  fount  of  all  wisdom?  This 
is,  m  fact,  the  Soviets'  wLsh.  They  would 
desire  to  split  the  united  front  of  the  free 
world.  But  one  of  the  main  functions  of 
the  Korean  operation  should  be  the  strength- 
ening of  the  organization  of  the  free  world. 
This  means  working  out  problems,  it  means 
achieving  our  policies  (that  is,  our  Interests 
and  ideas),  in  conjunction  with  the  eflorts 
of  other  free  nations.  It  is  thus  and  thus 
only  that  we  can  get  a  proper  balance  and 
eiTect  a  proper  disposition  and  deployment 
of  forces  to  meet  aggression.  This  is  true 
In  both  Asia  and  Europe.  It  is  true  for 
Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  It  is 
true  likewise  lor  Iran,  Yugoslavia,  and  Oer- 
manv  That  should  be  world-wide  United 
States  policy. 

The  problem  before  us  Americans  and 
before  all  who  support  human  freedom  Is  to 
determine  how  best  to  serve  the  good  of 
hum.anfcind,  to  determine  by  our  joint  eflorts 
whether  we  can  save  the  peace  and  save 
mankind  from  a  new.  devastating  world  war. 
to  make  certain  that  If  war  comes  victory 
shall  come  to  the  free  world  and  human  free- 
dom and  dignity  shall  have  been  preserved. 
Certain  contemporary  political  phenomena 
would  make  U  appear  that  the  problem 
might  find  its  seat  in  the  Far  East;  In  fact. 
however,  it  covers  the  whole  world.  There 
•re  some  who  would  say  that  the  task  of 
solution  of  that  problem  Is  solely  that  of  a 
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governmental  department.  That  is  not 
It  Is  the  task  of  all  who  would  preserve  hu- 
man values,  i'he  task  is  urgent,  exigent,  de- 
manding the  best  and  most  unselfish  service 
from  all.  And  at  stake  Is  the  fate  of  the  free 
world,  and  perhaps  of  humanity  Itself. 


Paiated  Pheasaats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  WILUAM  UNGER 

or   NOXTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Magazine  Portrays  Painted 
Pheasants."  published  in  the  Golden  Val- 
ley News  of  Beach.  N.  Dak.,  for  June  14, 
1951.  I  call  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  pheasant  hunters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Magazine   Portrays  Paintto  F>heasants 

North  Dakota  is  featured  In  an  article.  11- 
liistrated  in  color.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Ford  Times,  distributed  in  this  area  by  the 
Johnson  Motor  Co..  of  Beach. 

Entitled  "A  Bird  of  Another  Color."  by 
Mildred  J.  Krtcson,  the  story  concerns  "North 
Dakota's  scarlet,  yellow,  blue,  or  green 
pheasants." 

The  article  written  especially  for  the  Ford 
Motor  Go's  magazine  and  published  as  a 
courtesy  from  the  Ford  Times  is  as  follows: 

"Out  in  North  Dakota  a  number  of  in- 
quisitive scientists  have  \xen  taking  nor- 
mally colored  pheasants  and  turning  them 
into  four-alarm  pheasants. 

'They've  been  doing  this  for  the  same  rea- 
son a  farmer  hangs  a  bell  on  a  cow:  to  keep 
track  of  it.  By  making  a  pheasant  plainly 
visible  even  in  surroundings  where  he  can 
normally  hide  from  the  public,  th  biologists 
can  discover  facts  that  were  previously  secret 
or  matters  of  conjorture.  such  as  movements 
of  broods,  mortality  of  chicks  and  feeding 
habits. 

"The  Pitt  man -Robertson  Federal  aid  biolo- 
gists of  North  Dakota  and  game  department 
accomplish  the  Job  of  turning  a  pheasant 
Into  almost  any  color  of  the  ralntxjw  tn  two 
ways  "  One  Is  to  inject  dye  Into  a  pheaoant 
egg  before  it  hatches.  The  others  have  their 
feathers  painted  after  l>ecoming  adult. 

"The  experiments  are  being  conducted  at 
the  Spiritwood  game  farm  near  Jamestown. 
N.  Dak.  Any  traveler  who  happens  to  be  In 
that  region  and  sees  a  scarlet,  yellow,  blue, 
or  green  pheasant  scuttling  through  a  corn- 
field need  not  be  alarmed.  The  birds  are 
merely  color  effects  for  a  scientific  Investigat- 
ing committee." 


Right  To  Speak  fw  Jews  ra  America 


'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

OF  VEEMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  26, 1951 

Mr.  FLANDERS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  a  letter  from 
Leasing  J.  Rosenwald  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Time*,  dated  June  1.  1951, 
commenting  on  the  right  of  anyone  to 
speak  for  all  American  Jews. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Vi  -'s  or  Isxael's  Pxxicira — OmciAL's  Right 
To  Spe\k  on  BERALr  or  Jews  or  AkKKic* 
Is  Denied 

To  the  Ebi-roa  or  the  New  Toxk  Times: 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
30,  Israel's  Premier  Ben-Gurlon  told  ZionUt 
leaders  foregat^-red  at  a  Jewkih  agency  for 
Palestine  dinner  In  New  York  Oty  that  "es- 
tablishment of  the  new  state  was  not  the 
fumilmfut  of  Zionism,  and  t^.at  the  move- 
ment was  more  necessary  now  than  ever  be- 
fore "  He  claimed  that  Zionism  "embraced 
all  Jews  throughout  live  world.  "  He  said 
"Zionism  had  an  Important  role  to  play  In 
aiding  the  young  state  in  maintaining  Its 
security,  lt.s  Immigration  proR  ~n,  and  In 
disseminating  Hebrew  cultu— ." 

In  view  of  the  publicity  attending  the  Is- 
raeli Premiers  visit  In  this  country  and  the 
Impressions  his  pronouncements  may  create 
in  the  public  mind,  we  wotild  be  remiss  in 
our  duty  to  our  coreUglonlaU  and  to  the 
American  people  at  large  if  we  failed  to  deny 
the  rights  of  any  individual  or  organization 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  all  Amerlcai:  Jews. 

To  permit  the  Implications  in  Mr  Ben- 
Gurion's  statements  to  go  uncliallenged 
would  give  tacit  acquiescence  to  a  program 
caUmg  into  question  the  single-minded  na- 
tional attachment  of  American  Jews  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  deny  that 
the  Zionist  movement  either  embraces  or 
represents  all  the  Jews  tliroughout  the  world. 

FArrH.    NOT    NATION ALTTT 

The  basic  principle  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can Council  for  Judaism  Is  committed  Is 
that  Judaism  is  a  historic  religious  faith — 
not  a  na-.ionality.  We  reject  all  such  con- 
cepts as  "the  Jewish  j)eople,"  which  imply 
that  as  Jews  we  have  secular  Interests  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  American  people 

At  the  same  time,  we  declare  our  unalter- 
able opposition  to  all  profT&ms  desired  t-i 
transform  Jews  Into  a  nationalist  bloc  with 
special  interests  in  the  foreign  state  of 
Israel.  The  policy  Mr.  Ben-Gurion  laid  down 
for  Ajoaerlcan  Zionism  encotir&ges  Zlonlsu  to 
Intensify  their  efforts  to  organize  American 
Jews  as  a  separate  political  pressure  bloc  in 
the  United  States.  This  program  la  designed 
to  transform  American  Jews  Into  a  spiritual 
and  cultural  dependency  of  s  foreign  state. 

While  thus  virtually  urging  American 
Zionists  to  Intervene  on  Israel's  behalf  In 
American  domestic  affairs.  Mr.  Ben-Ourlon 
warned  American  Zlonlsu  to  refrain  from  In- 
terfering in  Israel  affairs.  He  said  that 
Zionists  "outside  of  the  country"  [Israel] 
"had  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  state  what  it 
should  do."  The  councl!  agrees  that  Ameri- 
cans have  no  right  to  mix  into  Israel's  Inter- 
nal problems.  By  tiie  same  token,  neltlier 
Israelis,  nor  Zionists  on  tiielr  behalf,  have 
any  right  to  Interfere  In  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  or  th-  lives  of 
American  Jews. 

A  flagrant  examp'ic  of  such  Israeli  Inter- 
ference is  Mr.  Ben-Qurlon's  reiterated  de- 
mand that  his  country  be  furnished  with 
Halutzlm  from  the  United  States.  American 
Zionism  is  commanded  by  Mr  Ben-Ourlon 
to  "produce  a  Halutz  movement  "  In  this 
country  in  order  to  increase  Israeli's  popula- 
tion. Any  such  campaign  to  stimulate  tha 
migration  of  young  Americans  of  Jewish  faith 
to  Israel  would  end.  If  successful,  by  depriv- 
ing us  of  our  most  precious  resource — otir 
youth.  Israel's  population  policies  are  Its 
own  concern — not  the  concern  of  American 
Jews 
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Mr  Ben-Gurlon  pnjclAims  that  h«  wants 
I7.0OO.0O0.0OO  (or  Isrsel'n  development.  vtilc& 
program,  be  reportertly  Maerted.  could  not  b« 
•chleved  "wUhout  tht  aid  of  Amertcan  Jews." 
We  do  not.  of  course,  contest  Mr.  B^n- 
Ourlon's  right  to  serve  hi*  nation's  interests 
by  r«l«lnf  capital  and  se^tclnt?  to  Increase  Its 
population  But  it  i%  wrons?  to  suggest  to 
any  cUlaen  of  the  United  States  that  because 
he  U  of  Jewish  faith  he  has  a  unique  duty  t<' 
buy  Israel's  bonds  cr  rnntribute  to  Its  capital 

Like  any  other  state  anxious  to  meet  Its 
economic  jjroblems.  larael  should  enjoy  the 
prlTllege  of  using  the  recognized  securities 
m.irketa  to  sell  Its  bonds  to  citizens  of  other 
cruntrtes.  Including  the  United  States.  Bat 
the  patriotic  obllgntions  of  Amerk--*n  Jews 
are  conflned  solely  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  council  completely  rejects  the  view 
that  American  Jews  have  a  com--ion  destiny 
with  Israel  and  therefore  must  accept  re- 
spcnalblllty  for  Israel's  problems.  Speaking 
for  Its  own  members  the  council  afllrma 
that  observance  of  the  universal  traditions 
and  valtiea  of  Judaism  requires  no  segre- 
gating pattern  in  the  national  life  of  the 
American  people.  There  Is  no  conflict  or 
tension  of  any  kind  between  our  spiritual 
aspirations  as  Jews  and  our  national  Ideals 
as  ABMTlcaits.  We  believe  that  Jewish  na- 
ttonallMi  is  a  distortion  of  our  faitli.  reduc- 
ing it  fn»n  tiniversal  proportions  to  the  di- 
mcnskms  of  a  nationalistic  ctUt. 

With  unbounded  faith  In  American  de- 
mocracy and  wlih  dedication  to  the  univer- 
sal prtnciplas  of  Judalam,  we  urge  our  co- 
r»ilg<ant»ts  to  >otn  us  Ln  our  efforts  to  re- 
pmUata  the  Zionist  attempt  to  stamp  Jews 
of  Um  D&tted  States  as  a  separate  national- 
ity group  bound  by  special  ties  to  the  state 
of  Israel. 

LsssiHc  J.  BoszMwaiA. 

Rnv  ToBB,  June  1,  19S1. 


Tribirtwy  C«»trol 


CTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAMSAM 

Of  18B  8IMATS  OF  THE  UKITKD  STATS8 

Tuetdat,  June  26. 19S1 

Itr.  CARUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
wiMmiaom  coDsent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  ApvtaOtx  of  the  Ricou  an  article 
oitttted  'l^rlBciple  of  Tributary  Con- 
tRO."  bj  A.  Q.  Miner,  of  the  BellevlUe 
Tfeleaeope.  Belleville,  Kans. 

Mr.  MUtar  has  for  many  years  advo- 
ealed  a  prasram  ot  the  eontrol  of  water 
nin-«ff  at  Its  soorce.  Kansas  this  year 
Is  expertmetng  very  heavy  rainfall  and 
floodwaters  are  rushing  down  the  river 

int  untold  damage  to  our  dtl- 
botti  rural  and  urban. 

sasea  can  be  mtnlmlaed  ttirough 
a  camprebenshre  program  of  eontrol  of 
wator  nm>off  and  soil  oonaervaticm.  We 
bave  smut  IrilUocw  of  dollan  In  foreign 
couBUIia.  and  I  ttamk  tt  is  time  that  re 
th9  mmm  eooaideratlon  to  the  expendl- 
tursi  of  moneys  for  coostructlve  pur- 
tB  tfala  MatioD. 


There  bein?  r.o  objectinn  th-  '\r*^r^o 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  .n  'ho  P.;-.  ?^i._ 
AS  follow.s; 

FKINCIW.S   or  TRiBrTA.iT    Cont.ol 
(By  A    Q    Miller) 

Cecl-tr  BliiwS  Dam  ,i.:d  IrrlgaUon  project  on 
the  .^;:ti  ky  Hill  Rr  er  In  Trego  County,  which 
»as  dpcl.ratfd  Sv.-M'.ay.  !s  an  e.vample  of  the 
fruit.s  .'  tributary  control  of  floodwaters  in 
the  pr;:'.c;;ne  ,=t:t  u."::.s  <„'  K.insas.  The  na- 
t!  .:ia!  and  reg:oI^i;  ■■^iT.cern  A  '.he  Reclama- 
t!i;ri  S<?rv!ce,  'h"  O'  -'cr;;  r  if  Kansas,  Kan- 
sa"!"  two  United  .^t  *<s  s<:iators.  and  many 
OT.her  r-^lebntles  Interesie-l  In  this  type  of 
»'  rlt.  at^er.dpd  *hf  Certir  BlufTs  meeting  In 
Tr<>  ")  C  ■;:-••,  on  the  Sini-Hv  flu;  River  and 
particSpaed  in  t.e  rlffti 'a' i' ii  ceremonies. 
In  ,1  ,:c.;v,  :,  *i-:r  ■  -  i-i  •:■.,■':  -  •■  the 
grass   roci^s  estir!':'i'c'-!    i'   .K'^'iii'   ••■.  ;ient 

evidenc*"  of  the  irrrr.end  ua  public  Interest 
which  has  be*»::  a:  :\.  -ed  Ui  recent  years  In  the 
subject  cf  flfKcJ  rr  'ectl(;n  and  the  problem 
of  so!!  ?.nd  •v'fr  r  nservati^r. ,  together  with 
the  !;rowii2K  inter'^st  In  lrr:satlnn  where 
leaaib.e 

Si!ch  cor.sen'i.tion  projects  as  Cetinr  Bluffs 
and  Kanapciis  cii  the  .-^'mi'Ky  Hul  River. 
Harlan  Heser-'oir.  and  t.he  bt>st.wicit  irrigation 
projects  on  the  Republican  Rivtr.  and  other 
conscrvailGn  prcjecto  ni:w  ur.der  construc- 
tion In  the  varlcus  warershed.s  3f  the  State 
are  au  example  th.i;  iht-  '.n  ,u-ary  ad'-ocates 
were  rlt;ht  when  a  few  years  aco  they  per- 
suaded the  Government  and  .Army  e:i^ineers 
to  abandon  their  obsolete  poUoy  V.  luUding 
a  few  huge  reservoirs  at  the  head*aiers  of  .i 
few  of  the  principle  stre^iizs  of  the  'miTirry 
designed  for  navigate  u  purpfjses  u,  main- 
tain a  y-fo.jt  channel  In  the  Mis.s-  ■:.  di.a 
Mlsrlssippl  Rivers  to  float  crmmerci.i:  htr.e- 

This  .'\rmy-Goveniment  ;  oiicy  waa  i:>  i- 
lowed  tor  more  than  100  years  and  was  .sup- 
plemented by  building  dikes  on  the  luwer 
Mississippi  HI ver — seme  of  them  50  to  100 
feet  high — to  float  the  barges,  igncrlm:  com- 
pletely the  economic  waste  of  valujoie  top- 
soil  from  Iowa.  Nebraska.  Missoun,  .■\' Kan- 
sas. Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  which  whs  w.f^h- 
Ing  down  the  rivers,  calling  for  ever  and  ever 
higher  dikes. 

One  of  ttoe  greatest  economic  prritlems 
facing  rural  America  today  Is  the  prub:em  ot 
water  and  wind  eroalon  to  our  topsoil.  atten- 
tion to  flood  control  ana,  where  feasible,  ir- 
rigation projects.  Heretofore,  flixid  ■waters 
have  rushed  down  the  rich  valleys  it  the 
State  doing  untold  damage  tj  Ih'e  and  prop- 
erty without  any  organized  plan  to  meet  th;s 
major  menace.  The  new  policy  is  to  deal 
with  the  problem  at  the  source,  to  study  tne 
whole  problem  and  the  whole  watersned  m 
Its  varied  relations  to  soil,  water  cun.?erv3- 
tion,  and  flood  control  and  not  treat  it  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion. 

In  connection  with  the  Cedar  BiutTs  dedi- 
cation Michael  8tra>-..  Commissioner  ,i  R<c- 
lamation,  said:  "People  are  no  longer  suhmit- 
ting  helplessly  to  the  whims  of  climate  and 
geogn4)>by,  but  are  reworking  the  face  Jt  the 
earth  to  serve  beneficial  ends."  Congress- 
man Wnrt  Shtth,  of  Mankato.  snld-  Cedar 
Bluffs  is  a  modern  example  uf  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  self-sufBclency;  this  place  wui  not  a 
gift  from  an  all-powerful  Oovemmert  m 
Washington,  but  the  benefli-s  derived  rrcni 
this  lake  are  from  the  pockets  of  counties:? 
millions  of  unnamed  taxpayers." 

In  connection  with  persuading  the  Govern- 
ment and  Army  engineers  to  abandon  their 
obsolete  policy  cf  handling  this  ecct:  >m:c 
problem  and  adopting  the  sound  poUcy  r 
tributary  eontrol.  former  Governor.  Frank 
CaaLaoN,  now  United  States  Senator,  -aus  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  cause,  both  as  a 
member  of  the  flood  eontrol  committee  u.d 
as  a  member  of  the  powerlul  Way.-  ai:.t 
Means  Committee. 


A::' erica n  Foreign  Policy  and  Price 
Consols 


EXTEX~ION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

Jf   Ni  VV    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  IV.Y.    --'NATF   OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATFS 
':  iii$da<j,  June  2f),  1951 

Mr  BP.rXJES.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimo':.=:  Cv;r.5eni  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appehdhx  of  the  Record  an  aiiicle 
from  the  Jjhe  i.->.sue  uf  the  Kuo^iier 
Farmer,  e:. tilled  ""BuiMn.  Buiton.  Whoj 
Got  the  button^"  by  Mr  A  led  P  Da  vies. 
I  have  known  Mr  Da' ;es  over  a  loni? 
period  of  y<^ars  and.  im  h:.s  article  indi- 
cates, he  has  a  clf^ar  insisht  in:o  the 
fundamental  problem.s  of  the  day. 

There  being  no  cbjeciicn.  ihe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ke,  cud, 
as  follows. 

DuTTCN,   BrTTf'N    Who's   ("tot  THr   Button? 
iBy  .A'fd  P   Dav.es) 

We    are    part    >,i    a    tremendous    drama 
There  are  two  4re.1t  debates  eoiinj  .n  1:.  tnis 
country,  both   basic,  both   basic  to  freemen 
-nd  free  guvtrnineiu. 

What  are  the  American  pe<jple  a;oin^  to  do 

-it   lit    their   foreign    policy'      What    are    the 

.\.:.<  ri.  an    pei  pie    gulng    to    do    about    their 

'    .;.«.:.•.>:    ;.;._.icy?     Re*^lly.   there   la  cniy  one 

u".,.i-.>       Are   the   American  people   i?clng    ro 

■  •i'.'-  •'.-.■-■■.T  own   ii.Tairs  In   their  ovn  way? 

An;. .  n  .■  •*  ho  Is  not  willing  to  openlv  de'.:ate 
.;ny  quea:.i  11  basiiii?  his  convictions  on  tru-h 
■^n  iild  nut  be  worlcina;  in  any  organization 
-•..  y-Anere  in  any  capacity.  This  includes  'he 
Fa.'-m  Liureau.  your  own  organizarujn,  y<..ur 
liHiiie.  y  ur  ciiurch,  or  the  organization  •x'hich 
I   represent. 

The  responsible  men  In  at^rlculture,  In 
lator.  m  inaustry,  and  in  Government,  and 
in  t)<;th  political  parties,  and  In  the  press 
.•.re  waking  up.  It  Is  about  time  the  Am.erl- 
c.in  people  took  their  own  affairs  in  their 
I  j>n  hands,  and  freely  discuss  and  debr.e 
in  their  own  way  tLese  great  national 
ITcblems. 

STXrTPr  REPRESC-TATTCN   LMPOBT.\JJT 

I  do  n.,t  hesitate,  neither  am  I  afraid.  You 
k:  uw  my  political  afllUations.  I  am  prcud 
:.  be  a  member  of  the  Jackson  Township 
f-  .  :n  Eureau,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member 
:  .'^lall  of  the  American  Meat  Institute  and 
ir  honestly  repreficnting  an  honest  and  basic 
Industry  in  Washington  is  lobbying— .ind 
•hat  right  Is  guarded  by  the  Constitution — 
I  am  pri..ud  to  be  a  lobbyist. 

There  are  people  who  Lave  short  memories. 
There  are  people  who  believe  that  ycu  can 
■  ax  things.  ■  The  respxinsible  men  In  agri- 
culture, labor.  Industry,  and  Government 
knew  that  you  cannot  fix  prices.  I  want  you 
to  T,hink  and  if  you  agree  feel  as  they  do. 

I  am  proud  of  any  organization  that  has 
s  und  leadership  and  sound  membership  and 
u.st>s  the  democratic  process.  Yoiir  organlza- 
ticn  does.  You  know  it.  I  have  seen  Ln  the 
recent  past  sound  leadership  demonstrated 
by  leaders  in  free  agriculture.  Allan  Kilne 
and  Ro^er  Fleming  of  the  AFBF  and  many 
others  are  honestly,  effectively,  and  with 
cjuvictlon  carrying  forward  pwllcles  freely 
conceived  and  freely  arrived  at  In  the  Ameri- 
can way.  They  are  carrying  forward  your 
policies. 

1  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  Is  hap- 
pening. 

riunie  of  you  are  farmers,  some  are  laboring 
men,  some  are  professional  men.  some  are 
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businessmen,  but  all  of  us  are  consumers 
and  all  of  us  are  freemen.  But  If  we  are 
fieemen  we  must  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  term  "willing"  and  "will."  There 
seems  to  be  some  misconception  on  the  pcwl- 
tlon  of  my  industry  when  we  say  that  the 
price  of  meat  Is  set  by  what  the  consumer  is 
willing  to  pay.  There  are  some  peop'e  who 
think  that  you  can  tell  the  consumer  what 
he  will  pay  The  price  of  anything  in  a  free 
society,  and  certainly  I  know  something 
about  organizations  In  the  livestcxik  and 
meat  industry  and  this  Industry  h.a.<?  been 
free  ?.<.;ws  from  the  consumer  back  to  the 
pri.Tiary  pr^'ducer.  If  we  use  w;.sely  the  tO'.ls 
of  irte  government  we  can  .stabilize  econ- 
omy Ur.Ies.=:  we  do  »e  cann>it  possibly  have 
cheap  d  jilars  and  cheap  men: 

POLICT    IS    MI3GrTD«-D 

M;'.  DiSallP.  in  a  sincere  attempt  to  ci^rry 
through  a  mLseulded  poUcy.  thinks  he  can 
tell  the  American  people  what  to  do.  How 
short  are  our  memories''  We  all  know  If  we 
have  forgotten  OP.^  we  havp  not  forectren 
prohibition.  Why  did  prchi^iiricn  fail?  Be- 
cause a  majority  of  freemen  were  not 
wilUr.g  and  would  not  be  ti^ld  by  any  man 
"You  will." 

The  -American  people  can  delegare  author- 
ity that  is  the  American  way,  but  the  dele- 
gation of  authority  must  be  freely  arrived  at 
after  the  American  people  have  had  a  full 
an.d  free  d^'ta.ite  as  to  what  tiiat  authority 
entails  and  what  may  or  may  not  flow  from 
it.  There  are  some  who  sne<='r  at  the  Ameri- 
can way  There  are  some  who  would  use  this 
basic  stateme.tit  and  pers<jnallze  it.  attach  It 
to  Inc"  viduals  and  say  It  is  corny.  Of  course. 
Allan  Kline  has  used  it.  Other  men  have 
used  it.  Let  us  hope  that  ail  honest  men 
will  always  use  It.  But  first  let  us  think 
wha:  i»  the  .\merican  way. 

This  is  the  basic  fight.  I.  for  one.  am 
wihmg  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 

The.-e  are  some  who  are  interested  In  meat. 
They  want  to  know  how  the  meat  regulations 
are  ei;.:nj  to  affect  them.  I  am  perfectly 
wllhnz  to  discuss  this  matter  with  them  on 
any  basis.  I  can  show  and  have  here  the 
regulations  that  have  been  promulgated  in 
a  misguided,  though  proba'oly  a  sincere  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  meat  Industry  from 
the  farm  to  you  or  from  you  to  the  farm. 
I  have  them  here.  But  don't  ask  me  to  spe- 
cifically tell  you  how  they  are  gouig  to  affect 
vi.u  cr  your  business  either  as  a  producer  or 
as  a  consumer.  I  cant  teli  you  and  Mike 
DiSalle  can't  tell  you  because  I  cannot,  and 
no  ireeman  can  tell  you.  hew  socialism  will 
work  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  system 
that  has  worked  and  can  be  improved  and 
can  be  geared  to  do  a  better  job  and  that 
is  th'"  free  American  v.-ay.  I  ha"e  here  your 
affirmative  program  m  my  left  hand  that 
has  be.^n  democratically  debated  upon  and 
fouah:  through  by  19  of  the  great  free  or- 
ganizations In  the  livestock  and  meat  in- 
dustry This  is  based  on  the  .American  way. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  have  here  the  specific 
regiuanrns  affecting  this  meat  and  Inestock 
indr.-try  and  every  meat  consumer  m  the 
Is\Ui>''n. 

NO  om  CAN  TELL 

I  am  not  competent,  and  no  one  that  I 
know  is  competent,  to  tell  you  exactly  what 
will  happen  to  3'ou  or  your  business  under 
these  regulations.  I  cannot  tell  the  house- 
wi:e  what  will  happen  to  her  meat  supply. 
I  cannot  tell  the  farmer  what  will  happen  to 
his  livestock  operatioil.  I  cannot  tell  the 
meat  packer  what  will  happen  to  his  busi- 
ness n.jr  can  I  tell  the  retailer.  The  only 
thing  that  I  can  do  is  point  to  the  record. 
Under  a  system  of  free  government  with  free- 
men and  honest  men  handling  their  own 
affai.-s  in  the  light  of  day  you  don't  have  to 
be  t^ld.  you  will  examine,  you  will  see,  and 


you  will  be  willing  to  do  what  is  right.  Un- 
der this  other  system  where  ba.sic  decisions 
affecting  all  of  us,  arrived  at  by  a  few  men  in 
the  dark,  subject  to  final  change,  by  whim  or 
political  necessity,  I  cannot  tell  and  neither 
can  you  what  will  happen  to  either  your 
business  or  to  American  housewives'  meat 
supply.  The  regulation  way  is  the  one  that 
Is  going  to  tell  you  you  wiU. 

Let  us  not  debate  how  socialism  will  work. 
Let  us  make  free  government  work  Let  us 
not  debate  who  is  to  blame.  Let  us  look  to 
ou.'selves.  Let  us  not  get  .sidetracked  into 
any  alley,  either  the  alley  of  what  way  do  you 
make  a  planned  economy  work  or  "button, 
button,  who's  got  tiie  button  "  Free  enter- 
prise L?  not  made  up  of  buttons;  it  is  a  zip- 
per I  don't  have  to  tell  either  the  men  or 
the  women  m  this  room  you  can  lose  a  but- 
tv:u  fr  m  a  garment,  and  it  would  not  be  fa- 
tal, but  let  one  hook  In  the  zipper  go  out  of 
kilter,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  whole  gar- 
ment is  ailected, 

LEACEHS   MUST    LE.-^D 

R<^.spon.'!ibIe  free  government  is  the  ccm- 
mittoe  action  at  its  best  and  at  its  greate.<-t. 
You  have  committee  action  rl^ht  here  m  the 
Jack.son  Township  farm  bureau.  Your  offi- 
cers serve  as  a  committee  to  represent  ycu, 
but  they  can  only  represent  vou  if  thev  are 
com.petent  and  are  williiig  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility you  gave  them  and  carry  it 
through. 

I  can  only  carry  out  my  function  If  I  am 
competent  and  responsible  to  carry  forward 
my  task  whether  it  be  here  at  home  or  m 
Washington  working  within  my  own  indus- 
try and  doing  my  own  Job. 

I  have  here  the  basic  program  thought 
through  by  responsible  men  in  a  great,  free, 
and  b  sic  indu.<;try.  I  hope  that  you  will 
study  the  common-sense  meat  program  and 
think  about  It.  You  can  get  it  from  your 
own  county  farm  bureau.  They  and  we  are 
in  a  basic  fight  for  freedom. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  that  through 
your  own  ofiBcers  right  here  you  took  action 
on  this  program  many  months  ago.  You  will 
remember  that  I  talked  to  you  about  the 
great  fight  your  national  leaders  were  wa-jlng 
for  you   In  Washington  last  summer. 

Our  program  conceived,  discussed,  and  de- 
bated at  all  levels  in  this  organization  and 
many  others  is  the  positive  approach. 

Our  program  for  stabilization  Is  for  proper 
Government  fiscal  policies  and  increased 
prcxluctlon  as  against  price,  wage,  and 
rationing  controls.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  controls  will  not  work.  No  one 
can  make  socialism  work.  I  have  seen  it 
help  change  and  hurt  Wales,  my  native 
land.  We  don't  want  controls  or  socialistic 
practices  here.  Let's  stick  to  the  American 
way. 

H.\VE   MADE  CHEAT  EHBOH 

We.  the  American  people,  through  otu-  own 
elected  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
made  a  great  mistake.  While  we  all  are  in 
favor  of  some  provision  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
ductlrn  Act  of  1950.  through  title  I"V  of  this 
act.  we  have  made  it  possible  for  wage,  price, 
and  even  rationing  controls  to  be  saddled 
upon  us  We  as  Individuals  must  recognize 
this  error,  admit  this  mistake  and  asaftime 
the  responsibility  that  is  ours.  'CnlesB  re- 
newed or  extended  by  Congress,  these  powers 
will  expire  June  30  of  this  year.  Sincere  men 
are  working  day  and  night  to  see  that  the 
powers  of  the  planners  are  renewed.  We 
must  assert  our  conviction,  our  knowledge 
of  individual  citizens  that  controls  won't 
work.  I  Urge  you  in  the  American  way  to 
think  on  these  things.  And  if  you  Join  in 
these  convictions,  shared  by  many  of  the 
responsible  men  of  industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  do  not  meekly  endorse  or  acquiesce 


In  the  extension  of  these  powers,  but  quickly 
and  honestly  tell  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen what  your  convictions  are. 

As  an  immigrant  and  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen, this  I  con.sider  the  American  way. 


EStct  of  Teleriiion  00  American  Lift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  TKE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times;  one 
from  the  issue  of  Sunday.  June  24.  and 
the  second  from  the  issue  of  Jane  25.  I 
have  been  informed  by  vhe  Pubhc 
Printer  that  the  cost  of  printing  these 
articles  in  the  Record  is  estimated  to  be 
$266.50. 

These  articles  are  the  first  two  of  a 
projected  series  of  seven  written  by  Jack 
Gould,  the  Times'  radij  and  television 
editor.  They  are  designed  to  bring  into 
focus  the  profound  effect  television  is 
having  on  the  living  habits  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — on  our  political  life,  our 
use  of  leisure,  our  home  life,  and  so  forth. 
I  congratulate  the  New  York  Times  on 
attempting  to  outline  this  great  see- 
change  which  is  taking  place,  and  which 
Mr.  Gould  describes  as  "influencing  the 
social  and  economic  habits  of  tJie  Na- 
tion to  a  degree  unparalleled  since  the 
advent  of  the  automobile." 

I  hope  that,  as  Members  of  this  body 
study  Mr.  Gould's  series,  they  will  keep 
in  mind  that  television  is  a  phenomenon 
to  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  remain  impervious.  It 
is  partly  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
Senates  attention  to  the  dramatic  effect 
television  is  having  on  our  society  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mi-.  Hunt], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltokstall]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brickks  1  and  I  joined  in  sponsoring 
S.  1579  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76. 

I  want  to  make  one  special  note  on 
Mr.  Gould's  series  thus  far.  In  discuss- 
ing the  possibility  of  televising  actual 
sessions  of  the  Congress  he  quotes  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskh]  and 
myself  as  "favoring  telecasts  of  Congress 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  prove  an 
educational  force  in  demonstrating  the 
workings  of  a  democracy."  The  fact  is 
that  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on 
this.  There  Is  no  question  that  televis- 
ing Congress  in  session  would  have  edu- 
cational value.  There  is,  however,  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  changes 
which  this  would  force  upon  the  pro- 
cedures of  Congress  would  not  actually 
reduce  the  •  efficiency  of  the  Congress. 
My  feeling  is  that  especially  arranged 
programs  featuring  Members  of  Con- 
gress such  as  "the  American  Porum  of 
the  Air"  and  "Capitol  Cloakroom"  often 
give  the  public  a  better  undertsanding 
of  the  point-for-point  arguments  than 
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would  •  sjuple  exposure  to  the  Conirress 
In  operaOoiL  One  poaBiblUty  which  de- 
serves study  is  that  provided  by  the 
technique  xised  In  the  Australian  Par- 
liamen*..  under  which  two  sessions  a 
week,  held  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  when  the  public  Is  at  home,  are 
broadcast.  I  assume  that  appropriate 
adjustments  In  the  procedure  of  the  Par- 
liament must  be  made  to  make  certain 
that  the  sessions  are  adapted  to  broad- 
casting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Hew  York  Time*  of  June  24.  1951] 

TV  Srra  Nrw  Cotnus  iw  Uwrrxo  States  Social 

Lite;  Cbaixzngjs  Movii:a — Its  Impact  ou 

LKistras.   Founcs,   Rxadiivc.   Cultcr*  U»- 

VASAIXZLBD    SlTfC*     ADVIWT    OT    THZ     ACTO 

Box  Omcs  Is  CxTT  20-40  Pttcnrr.  vtrr  Good 
pKrnJSBi  Brnx  Draw  Ckowds — lNn.ATioN  a 

FaCTOS — HOIXTWOOD   WOOKS   Plams 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

(Thl*  Is  the  flrst  of  a  series  of  seven  ar- 
tlelas  on  the  effect  of  television  on  major 
■cgxiMcts  at  American  life.  Tomorrow's 
article  wlD  deal  with  TV  and  politics.) 

TWcvlaion.  In  commercial  use  fcr  only  a 
UtUe  mors  tlian  5  yean.  Is  Influencing  the 
social  aiul  economic  bablts  of  the  Nation 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  since  the  advent 
of  the  automobUe. 

The  now  famUlar  dlpole  aerial  perched  on 
the  rooftop  symbollaee  a  fundamental 
change  In  national  bebarlor:  The  home  has 
become  a  new  center  of  Interest  for  the  most 
gragartois  people  on  Mu-th. 

Beporta  by  correapondenta  of  the  New 
York  Tlmee  in  more  than  100  cities,  towns, 
and  Tlllagee  orer  the  country  show  that  the 
Impact  of  pictures  sent  into  the  living  room 
Is  being  felt  in  almoet  every  phase  at  en- 
deavor. 

The  ability  of  television  to  conquer  time 
and  distance  tocjether,  permitting  million? 
of  persons  to  see  and  h««r  th(  same  person 
it»ultaneonaly,  is  tiavlng  Its  effect  on  the 
way  tba  putdic  paaaes  Its  lelsiire  time,  how 
It  feel*  and  acta  about  politics  and  govem- 
inant,  Ikow  much  It  reads,  how  It  (ears  iu 
chll4trcn  and  how  It  charts  Its  cultural  fu- 
ture. The  country  never  has  experienced 
anything  quite  like  It. 

vntATjoM  A  racToa,  too 
Hm  rlM  or  teleTislon  also  has  put  the  spot- 
light on  eorollary  factors  that  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  shifting  pattern  of  preferences  In 
dtvoralon.  The  inflationary  spiral,  espe- 
dally  tike  high  cc«t  of  food,  is  working  to  the 
advantage  of  television  ss  almost  erery  com- 
mmtty,  eran  thoae  without  TV.  reports  a 
mijar  tfaeUne  In  spending  for  luxury  items. 
Tb*  tmmsrtlate  conoequence  la  increased 
aetlvltjr.  ranging  from  frantic  aelf-appralsal 
to  ooBtly  promotional  outlay,  among  those 
who  are  oompetlng  fcr  a  shut  at  the  Ln- 
dlvldiial's  budget  of  time  and  money  And 
the  catalyst  in  the  new  era  of  intensified 
competition  la  aoelety^  powerful  unknown: 
The  ooBtlntKKW  free  show  available  upon 
tlM  ffiflkliig  of  the  switch  of  a  television  set. 
What  happens  whan  the  acrema  lights  up 
la  tba  home  aiMl  the  public  etirtaila  its 
^>emdlng  ts  demoostratad  graphlcaUy  in  the 
OBH  of  JBotka  picttirea. 


at  ttaaatera  haa  dropped  30  to 
dBoe  t*w  Intraductloa  of  tale- 
rwrdlng  to  r^jxirta  from  the  Times 
Many  film  dlstrlbutara,  ba- 
!!•?•  tlM  Battoaal  dacUa*  la  roughly  U  per- 

IB  auBtiaslN,  repreaentatlve  ettles  that  do 
no%  iMiv*  tieititon  report  buslneaa  is  hold- 


ing up  well  and  attribute  at  most  a  10  per- 
cent decline  to  the  higher  coe*  of  living 

There  have  been  theater  closing-* — 70  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  134  In  southern  CaH- 
fornla.  61  In  Massachusetts.  64  in  'he  Chi- 
cago area  and  at  least  35  ir.  met.:  ifx..  .'.<m 
New  York.  The  New  Yoric  F;;:n  ixa.cl  >.' 
Trade  said  that  in  the  la^st  6  *eeKs  rhfre 
have  been  pprhaps  30  c.'JSir.gs,  ^inie  -,i.ly 
for  varying  periods  la  ihe  warui-we<iii_>er  aea- 
son. 

M»r:y  citie.s  reticrted  filni  houses  gung  ...n 
part-time  schedules  *o  a  tar  gTewj^r  cxt...i 
tlL^ii  m  a::y  other  .=  um.::ier. 

But  any  assun-.pticr.  th.it  the  film  Indus- 
try faces  ext.nrtkn  '..s  ccr.Tiicllcted  by  num- 
erovis  uther  ciir  3lder:iti'~'r..s 

Many  of  the  *her\*ers  thti"  vptp  closed  were 
outmodpn  bulldlnrs  In  distressed  nelghbor- 
h^cds  ar.d  could  be  considered  normal  busi- 
ness casualties  l:\  addition,  there  have 
invn  a  .substantial  number  of  new  hoiises 
that,  In  some  cast-s  at  l^-isr,  p.'-tually  have 
added  t^^  the  t(  al  se.M.<  capacity  In  a 
cc.Timui.ity 

Especiaiiy  slt;nificint.  however.  Is  the 
number  of  drive-lr.  theaters,  where  customers 
can  avoid  parking  char^^ea.  baby-sitter  fees 
and  traffic  c-Rjest'.on.  and  can  dres*  as  they 
please.  These  have  Increased  by  SCO  In  the 
last  year,  brir.glr.g  the  total  to  atjout  3.000. 
And  aim'  St  ?M  retjort  a  booming  trade. 

Exhibitors  in  pvery  part  of  the  country 
emphasized  that  picture*!  of  qua'.ltv  ''t  'hn=e 
boasting  a  fresh  pers-nnalit;-  were  d'tti.'  a 
good  business  and  were  immune  to  TV?  iii- 
roads.  The  Great  Caruso.  B  irn  Yest^rdav. 
and  All  About  Eve  were  am  ne  those  rejif  tt- 
ecily  cited. 

In  pleading  with  Hollywood  for  in  im- 
proved product,  exhibitors  lost  much  of  the 
hesitancy  tha*  hiid  marked  their  answers  un 
the  status  of  busitses.''  at  the  box  cf9ce  He:f 
are  some  sample  observations: 

Washington:  'You  can't  charge  for  me- 
diocrity any  more  xhen  everyb-xiy  c;i::  g^-t  it 
at  heme  for  nothing." 

San  Francisco:  ■■Quai:ty  ''oun's  Iiutt  ^s 
the  story  " 

New  Orleans:  "The  good  picture  i-ti. I  paries 
*em  In." 

Riclunond:  '  Before  the  war  m>vie  .;.  m^; 
was  a  habit.  Now  peuple  come  wht  n  they 
really  want  to  see  a  picture." 

The  plight  of   the  theater  owner   i.':   h  me 
out  by  specific  reports  ot  Times  cl;rre^;l<;.Md- 
ents.     TV    was    mentioned    ir.vanat  y    .-is 
oontribuUiry  cause,  but  living  costs  nnd  p.c- 
ture  qiudity  also  received  str   ng  pinj.h.isis. 

TV's    ETTECT   ON    THTATTTIS 

Here  are  representative  reprrts  from  cities 
having  television  stations: 

Eastern  area 
Boston  t3  stations  1  1  35  to  40  percent  r.?!: 
Providence  (H:  25  to  40  percent  ufT;  New 
Haven  (li;  10  to  40  percent  off.  New  York 
(7):  10  percent  on  Broadway,  20  to  40  per- 
cent in  neighborhood:  Philauelphi.i  (,?)t 
"definite  Inroads',  "bad".  Wilmiiig*  ir.  .1) 
"slump  in  business:  Baltlnic  re  (.3i  ^  tf 
sharply";  Washington  (4)  "definite  drop  . 
Syracuse  (3):  50  percent  off,  Sciieneci:idy 
(1):  "TV  unquestionably  hurts'.  Bingh-im- 
ton  (1):  "Badly  hurt";  Irtlca  il>:  3u  jjercenl 
off;  Rochester  (1)  "Drop  In  attendance  Buf- 
falo (1)  "Hit  hard";  Pittsburgh  lii  15  per- 
cent off;  Lancaster  ( 1 )  :  "At  least  25  ()«rceut  , 
Johnstown  (1):  "Big  drop." 

MidwtBt 
Cleveland  (3)  :  25  to  35  percent  off;  Cnlum- 
hus  (3):  ""Noticeable  drop";  Detroit  (3  18 
to  25  percent  ofT;  Orand  Rapids  {\)  :  !'2  to 
ao  percent  off;  Lansing  (1)  :  30  to  40  perceiit 
off:  MUwankee  (1) :  "Poor  attendance".  Min- 
neapoIl»-8t.  Paul  (2) :  20  percent  o!T;  Chicago 
(4)  :  30  to  40  percent  off;  Kansas  City  ( 1 1  : 
15  percent  off:  St.  Louis  (1)  "Definite  effect. 
cutting  attendance." 


South. 

Richir.ond    i\):    "Downward    trend";    At. 

linta  (2>:  "Operators  blame  T\"':  Blrmlng- 
h;im  >2  ■  "Badly  hurt";  Jackior.vlUe  (1); 
-J  v'frrf-;'  pfT  New  Orleans  (I):  "Nc  nrrice- 
-»*:>•  •—,;,■  '  r.'^  F'atlon".  Memphis  '  M  :  !0  to 
}<\  .  orrer.*  o^,  Nashville  (1)  :  "Decline  la  at- 
tendance". 

S^'U*h  we-it 

Houston  (Ij:  '  flight  crunp  .  San  .\ntonlo 
(2):  "Very  delinltelv  cut";  Furt  Wi.r'h  (li: 
"Fallen  off  sh^rjjly  .  Oklahoma  Ciiy  ii): 
'■Efl"ct.=  uncerta.n' . 

We  t 

I';?  Ar«L'ele«!  (7'  '  25  V,  40  percent  off;  San 
FranLisci)  (3t  :  5  to  10  percent  off:  San  Diego 
(1):  40  percent  nfT;  Seattle  Mi:  15  Uj  20 
percent  off;  Salt  Lai'e  City  (2):  "S^vi^^i-.q 
box  office",  Phuer.ix  ■  1)  :  "Not  much  effect  ; 
Aibuquerque   il):     No  sustained  cut" 

Business  In  the  suburbs  outside  the  major 
cltlee  resBectetl  the  general  trend,  except  in 
the  case  of  dnve-ms.  Population  shuts, 
new  txnising  developments  having  a  prepon- 
derance of  youjig  lamiUes  with  no  teen-.igpr3 
to  baby-sit.  and  parking  facilities  were  fac- 
tors. In  the  New  York  are:i,  ytaniford, 
Conn.,  reported  a  derUne  running  up  to  50 
percent.  Passalc-ClitUjn.  N.  J..  25  percent; 
Patchogue.  L.  I  .  20  percent;  Peekskill.  N.  Y., 
25  percent,  and  Englewood,  N.  J..  10  to  25 
peri:e!it. 

By  contr.'jst  with  returns  from  cities  with 
fflevisKti.  the  box-<jtflce  situation  in  n^.n- 
videu  cities  varies  substantially.  For  ex- 
imple; 

fioi-o^re   business 

Portland  Me  :  "Attendance  o.  k"  Port- 
lar.d  Ores:  Si'me  as  last  year — some  ca«es 
perhap*  off  10  percent"  Austin.  Tex,: 
"Same  as  i.e;ir  ^'^  '  Pargo.  N  Dak  :  "Btismess 
down  siightlv,  but  still  good"  Denver; 
•^-.liEhtly  higher"  Little  Rock:  "Virtually 
1."  change  " 

PStCES     AND     TAKtS     PtAT     ROLES 

T'nai  the  Aniencan  public  is  feciing  the 
■qiieeze  IJttween  rising  cost^i  and  rL>ing 
•axes  likewise  is  borne  out  In  reports  from 
...c.il    tiieater   owners  and   businessmen: 

Oklahoma  City:  "An  occasional  sirloin 
teak  tor  the  whole  family  is  a  hell  of  a  lot 
.•uore  eiitertainment  than  it  used  to  be." 

Newark:  "'Were  In  .some  kind  of  n  reces- 
1');;;  people  haven't  trot  the  money  " 

Sea't!"  "It  c  .j>-ts  ab<?ut  15  f^^r  a  couple  to 
attend  a  movie  Two  94-cent  tickets  wnh  all 
the  taxes,  parking  eipen.«ie.  cup  of  cnffep  or 
dish  of  ire  cream,  and  then  the  baby  sitter  " 

Memphis-  "-The  people  are  fearful;  they 
(!'  '.'t  kr::-w  what's  going  to  happen," 

Chioa^o  "A  lot  of  people  are  still  paying 
for  the  hard  go.jds  bought  during  the  rush 
after  the  Korean  war." 

IsolattU  and  highly  tentative  reports — 
from  Eiie.  Pa  .  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  ;  Miami. 
Syracuse.  White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  and  Dallas — 
.ive  the  first  hinu  that  veteran  video  view- 
.r.s  lire  beginning  to  reeume  the  movie-goiug 
hioit  alter  a  steady  dfjse  of  TV.  Business 
shows  Signs  of  leveling  off.  It  is  reported,  and 
in  stime  instances  there  Is  a  slight  upward 
trend  ;*i   the  box  office. 

"The  housewife  sooner  or  later  is  going  to 
set  fed  up  staying  in  the  house  day  and 
night."  remarked  one  exhibitor  In  West- 
ch»*8ter  County. 

But  the  average  theater  owner  across  the 
c<)untry  has  his  fingers  crossed  and  many 
ctrrespondents  reported  persistent  rumors 
that  more  closings  could  be  expected. 
Granting  that  infiatlon  ts  an  important  In- 
fluence adversely  affecting  attendance.  It  was 
noted  that  many  persons  now  were  looking 
at  television  ss  a  replacement  for  mc\Ie 
ni^'ht.     That  Is  what  Is  new. 
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HOLLTWOOO'S    BIG    PROBLnC 

If  the  local  theater  Is  acutely  aware  of 
television,  tne  capital  of  the  film  industry. 
H;}llywood.  thinks  of  little  else  at  the  mo- 
ment Though  a  variety  of  ca.oses  are  re- 
sponsible, the  gross  revenues  of  the  eight 
m.a;  ,r  film  companies  have  declined  from 
8952.000  000  in  1»47  to  •861.000.000  In  1950. 
Retrenchment  is  the  order  of  the  day  on  the 
west  coast. 

In  1947  the  average  craft  union  employ- 
ment in  the  Hollywood  film  industry  was 
18  400  persons  and  the  average  monthly  pay- 
rui;  wa-  87.0C0.OOO  By  1950.  the  average  em- 
plovmcnt  was  down  to  13.600  and  the  payroll 
to  !5.6.0  OCO.  but  some  of  the  slack  has  been 
taker,  up  :n  pr<3duction  of  films  for  video. 
Reduct;riis  in  executive  personnel  as  well  as 
aiiioiiC  actors,  writers,  and  directors  appear 
inev;t.ible  it  was  noted,  and  there  will  be 
further  economies  in  production  schedules. 
All  indications,  however,  point  to  mainte- 
nance of  the  volume  of  picture  output 

Production  of  films  especially  for  tele- 
vision is  a  ftrnwinz  business  in  Hollywood. 
and  seem.s  certain  to  increase  According  to 
one  source,  film  footage  for  TV  was  being 
produced  :n  May  at  a  rate  of  988  hours  a 
year,  c  mpared  with  855  hours  of  feature 
films   f  T  theater  sh    wing, 

HoIly*\x>d  s  difficulty  is  that  it  isn't  geared 
to  what  the  television  sponsor  can  pay  for 
a  film.  In  this  connection  several  of  the 
smaller  companies — Republic.  Monogram, 
and  Linoert — have  made  arrangements  to  re- 
lease their  backlog  of  films  by  agreeing  to 
make  a  new  musical  sound  track  that  will 
bt-nefi'  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians. Other  producers  have  hesitated  to 
rel-ase  their  old  films  lest  they  offend  their 
primary  customers,  the  theater  exhibitors. 
Of  increasing  Importance  to  both  Holly- 
wo<:xi  and  its  exhibitors  Is  theater  television, 
wherebv  video  images  are  projected  directly 
on  the  large-size  screen.  The  recent  box- 
office  success  in  theater  televisions  pick-up 
of  the  Joe  Lcuis-Lee  Savold  fight,  which  the 
home  TV  audience  did  not  see  as  It  hap- 
pened, has  stimulated  Interest.  By  fall  per- 
haps rr>t-)re  than  100  houses  will  have  theater 
TV  equipment  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
outbM  an  advertising  sponsor  on  home  video. 
Theater  T\'.  m  turn,  has  led  to  a  considera- 
tion of  subscription  television  for  the  home, 
a  system  under  which  the  viewer  would  have 
to  pay  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  a  ""scrambled" 
picture  Paramount  have  cooperated  with 
the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.'s  box-office  method 
known  as  Phonevislon.  In  New  York  later 
this  year  there  may  be  further  *estB  of  an- 
other method  called  Sklatron. 

SPECULATION  ON   "MASXIAGE" 

A  matter  for  ma^or  speculation  has  tjeen 
the  possibility  of  "a  marriage"  between  TV 
and  Hollywood.  While  many  deals  have  been 
rumored  periodically,  the  only  concrete  de- 
velopment has  been  the  contemplated  merger 
of  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  with 
United  Paramount  Theaters,  which  is  a 
theater  chain  and  Is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  producing  concern.  Paramount  Pictures. 
Inc, 

But  overshadowing  all  other  considerations 
in  the  relationship  between  television  and 
the  motion-picture  world  Is  the  fact  that 
television  is  still  only  In  its  relatively  early 
stages  of  development. 

Today  107  stations  are  operating  in  63 
cities,  within  range  of  roughly  62  percent 
of  the  country's  population.  Of  the  63  clUes, 
however,  only  24  have  between  two  and  seven 
stations,  and  a  choice  of  TV  programs  gen- 
erally has  been  a  pru^ulslte  for  the  medium 
to  exercise  Its  full  Impact  on  competitive 
media.  The  remaining  38  TV  cities  have  only 
one  station  each. 

For  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a 
"freeze "  on  the  construction  of   new  tele- 


vision stations,  which  to  some  extent  has 
provided  the  film  Industry  with  a  chance 
to  catch  Its  breath.  But  the  plans  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  en- 
visage ultimately  periiaps  2.000  staUons 
serving  several  hvindred  communities. 

Military  priorities  and  many  other  factors 
may  affect  TV's  expansion,  but  the  motion 
picture  business  nonetheless  has  reason  to 
worry.  Televisions  major  strides  still  lie 
ahead 

wArriKG  Acaoss  i.soo  miles 
Milton  Buhr  of  Saskatoon.  Sask  .  In  the 
western  part  of  Canada,  has  a  100-foot  tele- 
vision aerial  in  his  backyard  and  a  modern 
set.  His  only  trouble  so  far  is  that  he  hasn't 
seen  a  program;  the  nearest  station  is  1.5O0 
miles  away. 

•'I'm  going  to  be  ready."  he  explained. 

BtAmSMINC  OF  ■  PRCiCSESS" 

Twenty-five  yean;  ago  Volmer  Dahlstrand. 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Federation  of 
Musicians,  complained  tc  t  theater  owner 
about  the  movies  hurting  the  emplovment 
of  pit  orchestras. 

"This  is  progress.""  reniied  the  operator, 
curtly. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  two  men  met  and 
the  theater  owner  complained  at)out  tele- 
vision hurting  his  business. 

"That's  progress. "  replied  Mr.  Dahlstrand 
happily. 

"CHEATEB    BY    THj;    DOZEN  " 

In  a  veteran  s  temporary  housing  project 
in  Greenwich.  Conn.,  tenants  who  owned 
television  sets  won  out  in  a  request  for  rent 
reductions.  Members  of  the  representative 
town  meeting  had  contended  that  owner- 
ship of  TV  sets  and  requests  for  lessened 
rentals  were  not  compatible. 

The  tenants'  convincing  argument  was 
that  paying  for  a  TV  set  was  cheaper  than 
taking  the  whole  tamiiy  out  to  the  movies 
once  a  week. 

AS    ONT    MEDrCTM   TO    AKOTHEI 

In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  movie  houses  are 
plugging  their  pictures  on  television  while 
knocking  the  medium  in  their  advertising 
statements. 

A  typical  "ad""  will  descrtbe  the  picture  to 
be  shown  and  close  with  this  sort  of  an- 
nouncement: 

•"Only  the  giant  motion-picture  screen  can 
present  the  true  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of     •     •     •     and  so  forth." 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Jun-*  25.  1951] 
PotmcAL    Lkaszbs    Acclatm    TV    Bxrr    Wakn 
Against  Its  MisrsE— TstJMAN   and  Dewet 
View    It    as   CoNsrurrcnvE    Campaign    Ad- 
junct, Trr  Sat  It  Shocxd  Not  Pvbucxz* 

CONCBZSSIONAL    iNQUHrES 

(By  Jack   Gould) 

President  Truman  believes  that  television 
Is  essential  in  modern  political  life  and  In- 
sists on  its  full  use  for  major  speeches,  ac- 
cording to  a  White  House  spokesman,  but 
is  sharply  critical  of  the  televising  of  con- 
gressional Investigations  on  the  ground  that 
such  action  Invites   "Roman  holidays." 

The  President's  views  on  television  in  Gov- 
ernment, made  known  in  some  detail  for  the 
first  time,  are  shared  by  Governor  Dewey, 
who  has  declared  that  video  is  a  construc- 
tive political  force  but  that  the  recent  tele- 
casts of  the  Senate  crime  inquiry  were  of 
"very  doubtful  legitimacy." 

The  opinions  of  the  titular  heads  of  the 
Democratic  and  Bepubllcan  Parties  were  ob- 
tained as  part  of  a  New  York  Times  rep- 
ortorlal  canTass  on  effects  of  the  TV  me- 
dium on  politics  and  Qovemment.  Par- 
ticipating in  the  canvass  were  this  news- 
papers  regular  political  reporters  in  New 
Tort,  Washington,  and  Albany,  a*  well  as 


corresponden:*  In  ea-h  of  the  63  cities  that 
now  have  television  service. 

Evidence  of  the  impact  of  television  on 
the  voting  public  came  from  virtuallv  every 
city.  In  Oklahoma  aty.  where  the  State 
legislature  has  been  televised.  It  was  said 
that  interest  in  local  and  public  Issues  had 
b«en    greatly    stimulated. 

Discussion  programs  and  interviews  with 
figtires  in  public  life  were  credited  unifcrmlv 
with  contributing  to  a  more  enlightened 
public  opinion.  Several  communities  said 
television  bad  been  of  deciistve  help  in  meet- 
ing lagging  Red  Cross  quotas. 

City  after  city  reported  that  the  totirlng 
Senate  crime  inquiry  had  aroused  widespread 
public  reaction,  virtually  paralyzing  normal 
scscial  activity,  and  had  had  direct  political 
repercussions. 

In  New  York,  the  Liberal  Party's  nomina- 
tion of  Rudolph  Halley.  committee  counsel, 
for  president  of  the  city  council  was  attrib- 
uted largely  to  television.  Mr  Halley  whose 
fan  mall  during  the  inquiry  rivaled  that  of 
a  film  star  was  on  camera  for  more  con- 
secutive hours  than  any  other  person  in 
the  new  medium's  short  history. 

Political  figures  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try agreed  that  no  individual  running  for 
office  could  afford  to  ignore  television's  in- 
fluence, but  there  was  substantia:^  division 
of  opinion  on  whether  this  influence  always 
would  be  socially  desirable. 

One  thought  receiving  wide  expression  was 
that  the  polltican  of  tomorrow  must  Ijecome 
an  actor  and  that  a  premium  might  be 
placed  on  personality  rather  than  compe- 
tence. A  contrary  opinion  was  that  the 
political  liack  faced  difficult  days  because 
he  could  not  survive  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  electronic  camera. 

President  Truman's  stand  on  the  subject 
of  congressional  hearings  was  regarded  by 
some  political  observers  as  reflecting  his 
feelings  about  recent  investigations,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  directed  against  the 
administration.  In  the  case  of  the  Senate 
committees  crime  inquiry,  headed  by  Senator 
KsTES  W  KETACTna.  Democrat  of  Tennessee. 
one  of  the  committee's  principal  targets  was 
William  OTJwyer.  former  Mayor  of  New  York, 
who  since  has  enjoyed  PresldentUl  support 
In  his  post  as  Amlaassadcr  to  Mexico. 

statement  raoM  WHm  hottsx 

The  text  of  the  White  House  statement 
made  available  to  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Times  follows: 

"In  general  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
President  thinks  highly  of  television.  He 
insists  on  full  use  of  it  in  all  of  his  major 
speeches. 

"The  President  ixas  real  mlsgiylngs.  how- 
ever, about  the  use  of  teievisioQ  at  hearings 
because  of  the  tendency  to  maite  Roman 
holidays  of  them. 

"One  day  he  observed  that  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  weakening  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Athens  and  of  other  demo- 
cratic Greek  States  was  the  adoption  of 
trial  by  meiss  jury.  In  that  way  emotions 
sway  over  reason.  Socrates  was  tried  in 
that  way  and  the  result  was  most  unfair. 

'•On  this  the  President  Is  most  seriously 
concerned.  The  trouble  with  television 
hearings,  he  said  la  that  a  man  is  held  be- 
fore cameras  and  40,000.000  -,»ople  more  or 
less  hear  him  charged  with  so-and-so.  and 
the  public,  imtralned  generally  with  evaluat- 
ing the  presentation  of  evidence,  is  inclined 
to  thlnjc  him  guilty  Just  because  he  is 
charged. 

"Then  the  pressure  begins  mounting  on 
the  committee  and  the  result  can  be  that 
the  witness  is  pushed  around.  It  is  the  very 
negation  of  judicial  prtjceaa,  with  the  com- 
mitte«  acting  as  Fffosectrtor  and  defense,  and 
the  pabUc  acting  as  the  Jtiry." 
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Oovcmcr  Devey.  who  plon«*r«d  In  the  po- 
ttUcai  UM  of  tclevtiton  wttli  tUs  inrormal 
cbau  BQd  "mjui-iD-ti>e-»tr««t"  Intenrtevs 
durlDc  Um  laat  g-ubematorlal  contest.  <l«- 
cUred  tluit  Tktao  "dcOnitaly  alkould  be  very 
naeful  in  uaeMin«  aoma  of  tli«  quallUM 
of  candlrlates  for  oSoe." 

"PoUtlcaUy.  televtelon  to  an  X-ray."  be  told 
tl)«  Tlmw.  "If  a  m»n  doeant  knov  the  tnuX- 
D«aa  of  govcnunent.  he  cannot  loxig  stand  Its 
piardac  Ilchts  and  starK  r«aUam.  It  should 
make  a  constructive  advance  tn  political  cam- 
pslgnlDf  •■ 

But  the  aovcm<«.  who  first  entered  the 
poUtlcal  llmeUght  aa  a  special  proaecutor. 
laft  no  douht  of  hia  stand  on  the  televising  of 
the  Kcfauwr  crime  Inquiry,  which,  among 
other  things,  put  the  spotlight  on  the  New 
York  State  PoUce  and  gambling  tn  Saratov . 

"The  uae  of  teie/lakm  and  radio  to  broad- 
caat  testlnxHiy  oS  wltnoaaee  ia  of  very  doubt- 
ful legitimacy."  he  aaaarted.  "To  use  the 
power  of  Qovemment  to  aubpena  Indlvl- 
duala.  put  them  under  the  piercing  glare  of 
kUeg  lights,  and  question  them  smacks  too 
much  of  the  Ruasian  method  to  fit  In  with 
our  institutions  and  respect  for  the  dignity 
at  the  Judicial  prooees  and  the  rlfhU  <a  in- 
dtvKMala." 

Many  other  promlnant  figures  agreed  that 
IV  was  Important  In  poUtlea. 

Senator  Roaarr  A.  Tair.  Bepubllcan  poucy 
!«ader  in  the  SenaU.  said  TV  favored  the 
nan  ot  ^neerlty,"  and  eliminated  "the  false 
value  of  the  swectneaa  of  the  voice  and,  I 
think.  Biak«B  a  better  medium  for  the  truth." 
B»  aakl  TT  oould  reach  peopla  not  reached 
by  radio  or  newapapers. 

Had  there  been  telertalon  in  the  campaign 
of  WUllam  Jennings  Bryan  and  William  lie- 
Klnley.  aooordlng  to  Senator  Wxlliam  teif- 
ram.  Democrat,  erf  OonnecUeut.  Bryan  would 
have  been  elected. 

"Tke  potenttalittoa  of  televMon  are  so 
greet  ttey  will  revolutlonlis  politlca."  Sen^ 
ator  BumiM  said.  "The  tcrrliylng  aspect  Is 
the  Mgh  eoet,  the  expanses  of  which  coiild 
«^  detennlne  eleetlan  or  defeat." 

aepraeentatrve  Jonr  W.  McCouaAcx. 
or  itaaaachtiaetta.  majority  floor 
tn  the  Bonae.  aald  TV  would  have  an 
"outataBdlng  effect"  oo  poUtka.  but  that  he 
alao  waa  worried  about  the  hlght  coat  of  time 
on  the  air.  ■enatcr  BvMsrr  L.  Oooum,  Re- 
publican of  UUnota.  aald  telerlsloc  had  helped 
Um  In  hJa  last  campaign. 

BMoxjLD  coifeana  ■■  sbowivt 


at  televlatng  the  prooeedlngs  of 

little  aupiKjit  tn  Washington. 

ttatlve  Sam  Ratsobn.  Democrat,  of 

of    the    Houae.    remarked: 

at  the  Houeef    Hell,  not 

■at  wtalle  ra  aRmad  bare  are  they  fotag  to 


"Cma  I  quote  you  on'  that.  Mr.  Speaker?" 
■riBMI  e  leportar  for  tbe  Ttaaa*. 

"HbU.  yee."  tbe  Bpeafeer  replied.  "X>e 
aald  II  oMan  «iougb  arouad  bere.  Bvery- 
body  kaoue  wbere  I  etaad  oa  tbaf 

oiat.  of  Vtoglnle,  aloo  oppoeig  telenalng 
Ooagnoaoti  the  grouad  that  It  would  prove 
a  liioliaiiliig  faetor,  as  did  ~ 

and 
ai  OoogroM  OB  tbe  grouad 
tbatttey 
I*  Hwialioiliit  the  verttaai  of  a 


The  consumption  of  electricity  during  thf 
daylight  hour  whtn  he  was  on  the  air  to(  li 
a  spectacular  upward  jump,  according  t'j 
charts  of  the  Consolidated  Edison  Cn 

City  after  city  reported  that  the  touring 
Kefauver  Crime  Committee  left  a  lasting 
impression  wherever  It  waa  televised,  a..! 
in  many  Instances  had  direct  p«  lltlral  reper- 
CTJsaions  In  many  cities,  of  cnxirse.  th" 
crime  show  virtually  paralyzed  norni.il  ."-ocIhI 
and  bur.lness  activity  as  underworld  fisnjres 
reluaed  to  Incriminate  themselves  before  tne 
eyes  of  mllltoiu. 

POLmCAL   lUIXT   SntN   t>OOMFD 

In  New  York  and  New  Jer-.ey.  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  made  surveys  that  ar  es:  -j 
the  demise  of  the  political  rally  in  W.e  waxe 
of  video  According  to  the  surveys,  tiie  -ef- 
fectiveness of  various  methods  tn  reich  •  i.c 
public  ranked  as  folVows  last  fall  Pur.;;r;y 
and  advertising  in  newspapers,  teievisn  r: 
radio,  mall  circulars,  rallies,  and  :  jster*  anrl 
bUlbcards. 

Although  It  Is  only  a  temp>  rary  effect. 
television  Is  a  factor  in  dictatins;  the  site  of 
political  meetings.  Because  of  technicil 
reasons  the  video  networic  at  present  ifoes 
only  northward  and  westward  thr>)Ui:h  New 
York  State,  and  cannot  t>e  reversed  to  bnn^ 
programs  southward.  Therefore,  i.-nicrtanr 
meetings  for  which  publicity  is  desired  tim.-'. 
be  held  tn  this  city.  thcu.;h  In  many  cases 
It  would  t>e  more  convenler.t  for  nr:  ■■  *.  ;n.'- 
ticipanu  to  meet  midway  up-State 

Availability  of  TV  facllltif«;  frr  al!  prac- 
tical purposes  also  limits  national  conven- 
tions to  Philadelphia  and  Chtcaeo  T  make 
possible  economies  In  TV  equipment  lri=t,-t!;a- 
tlon,  t>olh  Republicans  and  Democrats  mett 
In  tbe  same  city 

Some  of  the  most  vivid  Illustrations  of 
televlaion'8  potency  In  the  realm  of  polKlcs 
and  government,  however,  are  to  t>e  foimd 
away  from  the  larger  cities  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Here  are  some  examples  reported 
by  correspondents  of  the  Times: 

Oklahoma  City;  The  Oklalicma  Stat*"  Lec- 
ialattire  b&a  b«en  televised  and  Wendell 
Bamee.  State  representative  from  Tulsa 
County,  summed  up  the  results  as  follows; 

"The  most  ouutandlng  effect  was  on  the 
legialattn-e  Itself.  Whenever  It  knew  the 
cameras  were  running  It  stuck  strictly  to 
btislneas.  During  that  hour  you  wouldn't  see 
a  single  pair  of  feet  on  a  desk  on  the  house 
floor;  not  a  single  hotise  member  was  read- 
ing a  newspaper  while  someone  wa"^  spfakma; 
and  attendance  was  excellent. 

"Sure,  there  was  some  ham  acting,  obvl- 
ously  for  the  benefit  of  the  TV  audience, 
but  you  must  expect  things  like  that.  ' 

San  Diego:  Televlslwj  U  credited  largely 
With  the  recent  election  of  San  Dlegos  new 
mayor,  John  D.  Butler.  He  ia  a  young,  hand- 
Bome  bachelor  and  has  "a  youthful  and  fresh 
appearance."  His  opponent,  Gerald  Crary, 
an  older  man,  "was  handicapped  by  his  ap- 
pearanee  on  TV."  according  to  city  pollti- 


Memphla:  When  Representative  Clutoro 
Daw.  DeoMcrat.  was  campaigning  for  re- 
etoetlOD  to  Oongreas  la«t  fall,  he  appeared  In 
a  living-room  setting  before  the  cameras.  At 
bla  "Tioine"  he  was  visited  by  a  workingman, 
a  banker,  a  merchant,  and  a  farmer  who 
dutifully  aaked  the  candidate's  views  on  sub- 
Jeeta  of  Interest  to  them.  Representative 
DavB  gave  "almost  a  profeasional.  a  con- 
vladBg,    performance,*    the    correspondent 


Albany:  While  aioct  political  figures  agree 
that  televlalon  was  tn  large  measure  respon- 
atblB  la  gl^rtng  Oovemor  Dewey  a  plurality 
of  nc,009  over  Waltat  A.  Lynch — advance 
atee  before  the  Oovemor's  TV  appear- 
Indleated  a  margin  of  150.000— not 
ny  State  politicians  are  exactly  enthu- 
vldeo. 


"OneraJly  they  are  afraid  that  TV'  could 
etially  break  down  the  power  of  the  local 
michlnes  that  roll  them  back  into  o35ce  each 
year  hy  exposing;  the  fact  that  the.r  hand- 
picked  men  are  not  always  entirely  prepos- 
sessing," the  Albany  bureau  of  the  Times  re- 
ported 

Chicago  Use  of  theatrical  terminology  In 
dl.icu.^slng  public  figures  appearing  cr.  tele- 
vnion  promi-ses  to  add  a  little  liveliness  to 
political  writing  In  mentioning  the  elec- 
tlC7i  last  fall  of  .John  E.  Babb.  Republican. 
to  the  ofUce  of  sheriff  of  Cock  Coimty  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  the  Times  described  him 
as  "the  telegenic  GOP  nominee  " 

Prom  many  TV  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try cHme  reports  that  video  was  not  yet  an 
impor'ant  factor  In  politics,  either  because 
the  heal  station  had  not  been  on  the  air 
k  :ig,  the  city  was  not  linked  to  the  coaxial 
cable  ani  could  not  transmit  Washington 
events  immediately,  or  local  officials  were  still 
awkward  before  the  cameras. 

Until  audiences  grow  larger,  local  party 
ofHoiais  in  many  cities  believed,  television's 
co8ti5  were  excessive. 

The  national  political  campaign  of  1962. 
the  correspondents  in  a  number  of  commu- 
nities agreed,  would  give  a  fuller  delinea- 
t:  n  of  telcvi,si on's  varied  impact  on  the  world 
ot  pciitlcs. 


Truman  Administration  Biggest  Reveaae 
Collector  of  All  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP   NKW   JSaSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  19S1 

Mr,  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  demands  vast  ex- 
penditures. But  I  am  certain  there  are 
few  of  us  who  realize  the  tremendous 
growth  there  has  been  in  the  total  of  ex- 
penditures that  has  taken  place  under 
the  present  administration.  All  of  this 
demands  more  and  more  revenue.  Con- 
sequently the  administration  is  continu- 
ally asking  for  more  taxes.  The  bill  put 
through  the  House  a  few  days  ago  is  the 
third  tax-increase  bill  f^ithin  1  year.  It 
provided  an  increase  of  $7,200,000,000. 
the  largest  single  tax  bill  In  the  history 
of  our  Government;  and  yet  the  admin- 
istration la  demanding  that  it  be  in- 
creased. It  Is  time  for  us  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  In- 
formational Bulletin  No.  127.  issued  in  a 
news  bulletin  prepared  by  Paul  O.  Peters 
under  date  of  June  26.  1951.  This  bulle- 
tin contains  facts  and  figures  that  are 
astounding  in  character.  The  compari- 
son which  it  makes  between  revenues 
collected  by  the  present  administration 
and  all  previous  administrations  shows 
that  the  present  administration  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $280,417,309,430.  and 
that  the  total  collected  by  aU  previous 
administrations  from  1789  down  through 
the  years  to  April  30. 1945.  was  $248  348  - 
394.590.  AU  of  this  makes  plain  that 
the  present  administration  is  the  greatest 
tax-eating  administration  of  all  tim?. 
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«r.ri^whirh  ii  m^^HP^'o^  J  ^^''^  ^^^n-ed,       before  she  wa^  20  /ears  old.  and  then  We  move  that  the  bar  association  ahan- 

ana  wmcn  is  made  a  part  of  my  remarks      had  to  wait  near^v  2  years  before  she  <i^n  '^is  old  aistom.  and  celebrate  the  aban- 

D>  me  con.5ent  granted,  reads  as  foUows:       had  leached  the  eligible  age  for  admit-  donment   by  teihng   the  public  jusi   what 

Tbl-man-  ADMimsTRATioN  BiGGEST  Rr\ Ewm         tance  to  the  New  York  City  bar  m  1926  ^'"^  objections  to  Ulss  Hennf>ck  are. 

CoLLicroB  or  All  Time                       as  the  city's  youngest  woman  lawyer.  

(By  Paul  O.  Peters)                                  For  more  than  two  decades  MissHen-  i^rom    the    Washington    Star    of    June    17, 

Siiice  Harry  S    Truman  succeeded  to  the       i^ock    continued    her    legal    practice    in  ^**^' 

Prc'^idency  of  the  United  States  following  the       ^P*   York,   dunng   which    time    she   ac-  **'^  Hex.socks  QvAuncsrtOKs 

death    of    Frankliii    D    Roosevelt    at    W4.rm       QUirecI    considerable    experiei^ce    m    the  '^«'   ^^^'^   York   Citv   Bar  Association   haj 

springs.  Ga  .  on  April  12.  1945.  the  Truman       courts  of  that  State.     Her  preeminence  ^^^*^    ^    question    k5    tn    Miss    Frieda    Hen- 

:.'.m.r...?tration  ha.s  collected  more  net  Gov-  as  a  lawyer  is  attested  to  bv  he''  Dartici-  '"■^*'*^  qua!lf.a.tirr^  for  the  Federal  judgt- 

enimenr  .^.venues  than  had  previously  been  pg^-on  as  the  first  vWan  membe- of  the  ''''''  '"  '"''  '''^^^  '"^  ^^'^^  ''^•^  ^'^  ^^  "P- 

ccllect^d    by    ail    administrations    si.^ce    the  third    oTri^"      w    fi.T     ?^  ,h      't?   >  5  ^'"''^"^   ^^    •^''    President      The   association 

comniencement   of  the  Federal  Government  ^£'\^    °'^^^  .^^*„^™    ^    ^^^     Unned  ha5  refused   to  specify  Us   objectlonr wnd- 

under  '.he   presen:  Ccnstltulion  In  the   year  ==^^^i^S.    Choate.    Mitchell     L    Ely,    With  In?    Senate    hearings  "on    the    appointment 

i~S&                                                                          '  WhlC.l    she    was    associated    during    the  HMwerer.  it  is  onlv  fair  to  Miss  Hfnnock  to 

Thf  t.,tal  collected  tv  ail  previus  admin-  V^^^'    1941-48.      In  1948,  she  wa:s  nomi-  P^'"^  out  that  her  service  as  the  flrsit  woman 

Istrat:.:^  :rom  173c»  d^-an  thn  ugh  the  vears  nated  by  President  Trumaa  as  the  first  roP^ber    of    the     Federal     Communications 

to  Apr:;  30    194,5.  was  «J 4*3.348. 5.-4  59C  woman  member  of  the  Federal  Commu-  Commission  has  been  such  as  to  merit  Pres- 

S.nre  President  Tr uma:,  t.>   k   the  '>ath  of  n;cations  CommxSSlon    in  which  capacity  '^^^^^'^^   ^^'••^'■^      And   if  her  FCC  service  la 

offire  the  revenue  collect lon^.  e^^cluding  ap-  ^^e  has  s«n-ed  with  erpJr  rii^tinrTtSfJ;  ,!>  ''^•5'  ^'•"''rton  of  her  abilities,  she  »mrht  to 

propriations  to  the  Fedeni)   y.cl-i^e  a-  d  sur-  ^y,       1       S.i^ea  Wlin  great  distinction  to  malte  a  eood  1ud?e 

vlvors-  insurance  trust   fund    .i.d  e.xcludnig  ^^^  f^'^    „^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^'^^'  interest-  For  example.    Miss   Hennnck    belnc  o^  an 

the  refund  of  receipts  errone^usiv  collected,  J"^    ^^^^    ^^'^^    ^^''^    Hennock.    who    has  Inquisitive  nature,  hais  Insiste'd  on   ieariilng 

were  as  follows:  long  bt'en  an  active  Democrat,  achieved  »■'    she  could   about    complex   problems   of 

Net  rerrnue  coli^cuoru.  b'^  T-iir-'an  ad'nvn-^-  ^^"^    notable    di-Sll.iCtion    of    being    COD-  '*^'"«'    a"*^    wireless    communications    before 

t-aticri    Mi:^  1.  1943.  tnru:..^r  Jun.-  ■ov.si]  f^-Cned     bv     the     Republican     Eightieth  i'-^**^!"?  "P  her  mind  in  any  cAse  before  the 

Fisca' vf   '                                 '                        "  Coni-ress.  Commi.ssion      Her     cnfving     for     enlighten- 

M.--.  "and  June  1945  .        .»  eg  y,6  8  7          ^^^  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  Miss  Sver  nrnMen^'LT^  ^tf'tv^'^K'^,''"  *"^ 

1.4. 43.037  7^8  8,8  Heunocks    ser..ce    on    the    bench    wm  'Z'^'^^ZVLyTtTf^^^T ^T^ 

i^47 41  258  333  li?  Piove  to  be  of  great  credit  and  honor  to  Mi-ss  H»nnock  occasionally  ha*  differed  with 

111    44  74.5  54-  077  the  judicial  system  in  New  York.     She  her  coaea«ues  on  major  question*    but  she 

■^30 3i.243  667  810  seems  to  be  particularly  fitted  for  this  has   been   a   respected   dissenter.    The   Su- 

, ,,,  ;::";,:;^V-- f-"^*l  .;i^  ^"  ^^^-  '"*?cause  she  has  shown  a  keen  grasp  P'"™*^  C"^"«  took  cognizaace  of  the  dissent- 

-  -        ..  .  i-.e  _.  i ^D.o^6,22..0<j2  of  those  prerequLSites  which  are  so  nee-  '^-^  opinions  by  her  and  another  PCC  mem- 

Tu^al.  .  --0  417  3oa  433  «sary  for  judicial  office-tolerance.  un-  w^^  ^nnV^o*l^f.?^H'^^^Kl''^ 't*''^Ji^^r  ^*"- 
u,  <i/,3UJ,,3j  de-^tandm"-   svmtiathv   a  <;r.n.P  nf  rir>t  ^hi.e  upboWlng  thertethtof  theFCC  torule 

The  r.et  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscr.1  vear  eou^e^     and^raDorecTanon    o/^^tt  *^-'^T  °'  '^^  »ncompaUble  system  of  c.lor 

1951   are   already   higher   than   for   the   peak  rfc^Hre  !f;      n        -       appreciation    of    the  T\ .    the    court    majority    conceded    that    a 

war  vear.  19^5.  when  the  total  was  «44  ^?  "^^^^'   ^^   ^"   Citizens.      She   IS    the   first  compatible  system,  favored  by  Mlaa  Hennouk. 

609,047  woman    ever    to    be    nominated    in    the  «■»«  desirable      The  court   majority   potrted 

Dunne  n  c-:mparable  6-vear  period  Federal  southern  dL'trict  of  New  Yorl.  for  a  Fod-  ^"  ^he  PCC  dissents  as  evidencing  that    "the 

expenditures,  excluding  payments  from  trust  ^^al   judgeship,  and  as  SUCh,  I  am  cer-  w^s^Som  of  the  decision  made   (by  the  PCC 

funds   were:                          '  tain,  she  will  speak  honorablv  and  elo-  "majority*  can  be  contested."     Miss  Hennock 

1^46...... .S60.  703. 059. 573  ^^^^^i?   ^or  American   womanhood.     I  iro^to^eray  Vh^SiS  ??"^1SL''^«,^^ 

1947 39.288,818,630  trust   her  nomination   v  ill   be  speedily  "omplubTU^.^cS^'^Lr  2:^^^"^^^ 

1948 33.791,30.0,649  COUfinned.  Miss    Henr.r,ck    also    differed    with    her    PCC 

ia4iJ 40.  0o7.  107.  853            I  am  placing  in  the  RECCED  tWO  edito-  a.5.iociates    on    the    allocation    of    bands    for 

\^^.-y--- 40.166.835.915  rials  on  the  subject  by  two  outstanding  edTicatlonal    television.     She    has    held    that 

1.01  (-U  June  ju) 42.  273,  233,  365  newspapers  in  the  country,  one  from  the  '^  "^'P*"'"  number  of  channels  should  be  set 

T  tal                                95fi  opo  ^=i.s  oan  N^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ews  of  June  14  and  the  ff^"*^  Jj    ^^}^J^ties    and    college.,    even 

^^®'  -°°  ^^  ^°  other  from  the  Washington  Star  of  June  '^?k'     1^*  "^,  '^""^  ""  ^^^  *°  '^^'^  ^ 

The  reduction  in  the  spendlne.  which  was  17      Thev  are  as  follows"  of  the  channels 

applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt                          '  conRrmed.  Miss  Hennock  will  return  to 

occurred  in  the  Eightieth  Congress,  described  l^^ni  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  June  14.  the  scene  of  her  former  law  practice  In  New 

by   President   Truman   as   "the   worst    Con-                                           ^^^^i  York  City,  where  she  long  was  the  only  Dem- 

gres5  ■'                                                                                                        The  Htknock  Case  ocratic    member   of    a    prominent    law    firm. 

tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  acting  pretty 

FXTTrv«;Tri>I  ntr  v/VMAVtva  unfairly  and  stuffily   In  this  case.     The  or-  _^— 1^«««___ 

tAltJ^SION  OF  REMARKS  ganlzation   came   out    Tuesday   with    a   flat  — _ 

^^  pronouncement  that  'we  are  convinced  that  ~          _ 

HON    I  rtllK  R    HFl  I  FD  **^^    ^   totally    unquaimed    to    be    a    United  ••"'  T*Xe« 

lIVll.  I^K^JIO  D.  nuaXH  states  district  judge  and  sHall  vigorously  op-  

OF  NEW  ToaK  pose  confirmation  of  her  nomination"  by  the  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPR^ENTATIVES  C*naie. 

LET'S   HAVE  THE  TACTS 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1951                           no  explanation  la  given  by  the  bar  assocla-  HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Mr  HELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  nomi-  **°°  ^  ^  ^*»y  **  thinks  the  lady  unquaii-  icH-HicAw 

nating  Miss  Frieda  Hennock  to  a  New  ^®^     ^*  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  is  an  old  bar  asso-  '^ 

York  district  court  judgeship   President  "''1°k  ,f^*°°>-'°«^i3r  to  clap  an  all-out  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVia 

Truman  has  made  in  Lceu'ent  choice.  fr^.'^^^:,  VJ^'^XSeT^^r.^'^  '^^V.  June  22. 1951 

tie  has  chosen  a  loyal  American,  a  fair-  to  go  into  detau*.  Mr.    SHAPER.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

minded  citizen,  and  a  capable  official.         People  can  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for  leave  to  exteiKi  my  remarks    I  include 

Who  vias  always  had  the  interests  of  the  the  blackball,  as  they  are  already  doing  in  an  editorial  on  House  approval  of  the 

people   and   the   welfare   of   the   NaUon  ^^  Hennock  case.     Humors  and  gossip  can  tax  bill  H    R    4473    from  the  Phicairo 

Close  at  heart.  8«t  ground,  and  the  nctlm's  reputation  be  ^k^  S' J^e  24   IBsT^           Chicago 

Miss  Hennock  has  established  a  dis-  "f^^^  ^^^H"   ^  frank,  clear,  and  provable  ^'^"^  °^  June  24.  1951. 

fin<».i<,v.<>^      «>i-»ui«iicu  B  uifi.  Statement  of  the  reasone  for  the  bar  associa-  Yoca  Taxes 

^^t      She^bt^rid  hrt^^STn?  *^°'^'''   ^'^^^'^   -«!<*   P«--*   ^ol  The  tax  bin  that  w«  IndorsM  by  the  Ho«e 

loIT^!!             .  obtained  her  bachelor  of  that  and.  it  seems  to  us.  would  be  only  fair  of  Repreaentatlve.  Friday  is  a  foul  thing,  •• 

iaws  degree  froir.  Brooklyn  Law  School  and  decent.  unnecessary  as  it  is  destructive.     ^^ 
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in*  Mil  to  uiu:««c«««rT  t>«c«UM  tbe  $7AX>,> 
COO.oeo  of  added  reT«oiM  that  tt  will  briog 
to  tiM  Tnmtury  would  not  bave  bt«n  natnlad 
If  CoogTMi  had  made  adequate  reductions 
In  Mr.  Truman'B  pnjcram  of  expenditures. 
Bepieaanta  Ive  Rsso  of  New  Tork  Mad  ttiat 
four  bUlioDs  could  be  cut  from  foreign  iiid, 
another  two  billion  from  routine  experdl- 
turca.  and  two  billion  more  from  military 
espezMllturea.  ThU  would  have  been  eitsy. 
and  If  It  had  been  done,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  for  a  tax  Increaae. 

Rather  than  make  theee  cuts.  Ux.  Truntan 
and  hla  Ounocrats  have  decided  to  ralae  your 
IneooM  tax  by  lav^  percent,  to  ralae  the  tax 
on  corparatlona  by  nearly  t3 .000.000.000.  and 
to  tncreaae  many  of  the  ezdae  taxes  also. 
AeeoitUafly.  you  will  save  less  and  have  less 
to  spend  and  you  will  hare  to  pay  more  tot 
many  at  the  things  you  buy. 

Bepreeen^tlTe  Dooiuitom.  of  North  C<jo> 
Ilna.  the  87-year-old  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Meens  CommJittee.  shed  crocodile  titars 
for  fotu  He  said  the  acren  and  two-tec  the 
taUllon  Increase  was  sll  that  the  couittry 
could  afford  but  he  said.  slso.  that  you  were 
more  praaparoas  than  ever  before  and.  con- 
aaqonUy,  ought  to  be  able  to  take  thin  In- 
ereaae  In  your  stride.  Be  thought  8o:xie- 
tlllns  afeould  be  done  to  reduce  expenditures. 
U  ba  had  meant  it,  he  and  his  Democratic 
BOilwgu—  VDuld  have  refused  to  bring  In  a 
tax  bttl  uatU  the  cute  had  been  made. 

nua  tax  biU  .*s  Intended  for  no  other  p>ur- 
poae  tbaa  to  deattoy  the  economic  system 
which  this  cotintry  has  grown  and 
That  has  bean  the  New  E>eal  »<oal 
■y  years.  Tha  Idea  Is  to  reduce  erery- 
to  depandenea  upon  the  Goremment,  to 
It  people  from  aeeumulatlng  the  re< 
I  tber  must  have  to  meet  the  hasards  of 
Ufa  aatf  la  prerent  buaineascs  from  aoeumu- 
fonds  they  must  have  to  provide 
Joba  and  mace  goods. 

ee  batveeB  Mr.  Truman's  party 
•ad  tka  Labor  Party  In  England  Is  that  the 
was  franUy  aodaUst  whereas 
la  heU  bent  for  soctallsm  but 
It  admit  It. 


dff  tM  DcfCMC  rfdddCtMM  Act 


BZTKN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  KSW  TOBK 
nr  TEE  HOUSS  OF  BSPSESENTATTVES 

Tite$dtnt.  J^ne  2f .  1951 

Mr.  HKLLER.  Bir.  8p«Jcer.  the  De- 
fenw  Production  Act  which  gives  the 
Govenunent  the  power  to  control  the 
Nation's  economy  during  the  defense 
bfttfld>iip  and  to  arrest  the  perils  of  im- 
oontndted  inflation  should  be  enacted 
wItlMmi  <May.  The  people  throughout 
tiM  country  know  bow  Important  it  is 
for  priot  and  wage  eontrols  to  be  re- 
taiaod  and  to  be  strengthened  at  this 
ttOM.  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
tnAirtlooary  threat  to  our  ooonomy  has 
tor  BO  ■want  pawed,  bat  on  the  contrary 
la  Ukcjy  to  become  greater  as  military 
HWiduetkm  geta  Into  high  gaar. 

X^  to  now.  the  hike  In  oouumer  prieea 
and  tha  riuntagas  of  oertaln  dTlllan 
ioodi  haw  not  heen  due  prbnarUy  to 
mfHtary  «ipeBttttar«B  nor  to  ttie  uae  of 
for  dsfwaa  production.  In- 
iMvtbaen  li»  raiidt  of  panlo 
vf'  DWinBdHMB  and  eonaumers. 
afraid  of  betaic  eaught  short 
the  military  program  got  well 


We  have  Just  a  matter  of  days  In  which 
to  take  action.  It  can  be. done.  The 
world  situation  we  face  today  requires 
that  It  must  be  done.  It  Ls  unthinkable 
that  Congress  will  surrender  to  the  forces 
of  inflation,  yielding  to  the  varlou.s  pres- 
sure groups  that  demand  business  as 
usual,  war  or  no  war.  This  program  of 
the  President  deserves  the  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  can- 
not doubt  that,  fundamentally,  it  has 
the  support  of  the  American  people  'vho 
are  willing  to  give  up  temporar/  profits 
and  physical  comforts,  rather  than  give 
up  their  freedom. 

Just  because  the  ordinary  ccn.sumer 
has  been  less  vocal  than  have  been  man} 
special  interest  groups,  who  selfishly  de- 
mand special  concessions,  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  reason  for  ca.sua!ne^.>  or 
lack  of  concern  by  the  Congres.s  Quiie 
the  contrary.  In  a  real  sense,  we  are  m 
a  situation  with  respect  to  Inflation  com- 
parable to  that  of  inhabitant-s  of  a  coait 
line  in  the  middle  of  a  hurricane.  We 
have  survived  the  blow  of  the  initial 
inflation  that  came  through  scare  buy- 
ing last  siunmer.  Congress,  then  very 
properly  took  expeditious  action  and 
passed  the  original  Defense  Production 
Act  which  has  forestalled  excessive  price 
rises.  We  are  now  in  the  lull  like  that 
in  the  very  center  of  a  hurricane  area. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  this  calm 
we  .are  experiencing  Is  treacherous,  the 
storm  is  not  passed,  but  may  soon  hit  us 
with  redou'sled  fury.  If  we  take  down 
the  planks  with  which  we  have  boarded 
up  windows,  if  we  leave  the  safety  of 
our  homes,  we  are  headed  for  serious 
trouble. 

We  need  price  control.  We  need  wage 
control.  We  need  rent  control.  Is  it 
enough  simply  to  extend  the  act  that 
authorizes  these  controls  for  a  few 
oionths?  Assuredly,  that  is  not  the  an- 
swer. Some  of  the  steps  taken  under  the 
present  law  have  been  temporary  and.  to 
an  extent,  even  inequitable.  As  Presi- 
dent Truman  himself  put  it  in  his  recent 
address  to  the  American  people : 

In  January  the  Government  had  to  put  on 
a  general  freexe  of  prices  and  wages  T\\\s 
waa  a  rough,  emergency  »tep.  but  it  did  check 
tb«  pirlee  rtee. 

In  the  light  of  experience  with  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  and  of  previous  ex- 
periences with  wartime  controls,  the 
President  recommended  In  April  that  this 
law  be  strengthened  in  several  partic- 
ulars. The  need  for  controls  strong 
enough  to  be  effective  is  unequivocal. 
They  are  needed  to  prevent  the  forces  of 
demand  from  destroying  equitable  eco- 
nomic relationships,  to  avoid  still  higher 
levels  of  prices.  We  must  prepare  now 
to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. Many  of  these  proposed  amend- 
ments will  help  strengthen  those  controls 
we  already  have. 

No  one  in  a  democracy  wants  controls 
for  their  own  sake.  Admittedly,  they  do 
cause  some  hardship.  But  the  cost  is 
negllglMt  compared  to  what  would  hap- 
pen to  all  of  us  if  controls  were  lifted  and 
the  eniahlng  weight  of  nm-away  infla- 
tion irere  aOowed  to  sweep  its  way  ruth- 
leatly  across  the  country.  The  devasta- 
tion to  our  economy  and  to  the  welfare 
of  our  people  would  be  such  as  to  please 
only  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlm.    All  oth- 


ers would  suffer.  Our  militar?  security 
Itself  would  be  in  serious  Jeopardy.  Our 
whole  democratic  foundation  would  be 
undermined. 

We  have  had  many  weeks  oi  hearings 
and  discussion  on  this  bill.  We  know  the 
arguments  put  fo^^ard  agairst  it  and 
those  for  it,  and  we  are  a* are  of  all  the 
farts  involved  In  this  acute  problem. 
Our  people  expect  the  Congress  to  take 
action  necessary  to  assxire  the  Nation  a 
sound  economy  to  serve  as  s.  bulwark 
aRainst  the  sirwter  forces  tha  confront 
us  now  and  in  the  years  immediately 
nhead.  It  is  a  trust  the  Conirress  dare 
not  fail. 

The  time  for  eadless  talkinj  is  over; 
no'.v  is  the  time  for  prompt  aid  Lpeedy 
action  for  the  welfare  or  our  Nation. 


Medical  School  of  Yetkiva  Uiirersity 
FosBilcrs  Diaocr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAEIKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAV  TS 

or  Nzw  ToaK 

r.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  rATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1  >51 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
university  located  in  the  comnunity  in 
New  York  City  which  I  represent  has  just 
received  the  first  charter  granted  in  New 
York  by  the  Regents  of  the  Un.versity  of 
the  Sute  of  New  York  in  many  years  to 
f  .'^tablush  a  medical  school.  Ttere  is  real 
opportunity  for  this  medical  school  to 
become  an  affiliate  of  a  nev  hospital 
center,  the  Bronx  Municipa;  Hospital 
Center,  to  be  established  by  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  grave  shortage  of  medical  school 
facilities  and  the  problems  waich  have 
been  encountered  particiilarly  by  mem- 
bers of  Jewish  and  other  minoi  ity  groups 
in  seeking  admission  to  medical  schools 
give  this  event  added  signifcance.  A 
Kreat  contribution  will  be  mjde  to  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  of 
the  country  and  the  medical  resources 
available  to  all  will  be  mattrially  ex- 
panded by  the  success  of  this  'ffort.  At 
the  founders  dixuier  marking  tlie  opening 
of  the  drive  to  establish  th?  medical 
school  under  the  chairmanshi  3  of  a  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker.  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Silver,  a  very  large  sum  was  raised  to 
begin  this  vital  work.  At  the  dinner  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  ^ork.  Hon. 
Vincent  R.  Impellitterl.  and  tne  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  as  keynoti  speaker, 
both  joined  in  hailing  this  development. 
There  is  appended  the  text  ut  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Silver,  the  dinner  chair- 
man: 

We  are  making  hiatory  here  tc  night.  We 
have  gathered  to  mark  the  beglining  oX  a 
great  adventure  in  the  Uvea  of  Aiaerlcana  of 
the  Jewish  faith.  But  be  It  notel  here  and 
now  that  this  great  project  undei  the  spon- 
sorahlp  of  T«alilv«  University  hat  meaning 
and  algnlAcance  for  Americana  of  i  Tcry  faith. 
It  is  uniTvraal  In  its  acopa  whlcli  a  as  broad 
u  the  borlaon  of  humanity  Itself.  We  stand 
poised  and  eafjer  to  begin  the  mu-ch  along 
the  path  which  leads  to  the  opening  of  a 
great  medical  school  whoae  aona  w  11  go  larth. 
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to  i-nng  solace  and  healing  lo  the  sick  and 

ailing. 

Founders'  day  of  the  medical  school  of 
Teshlva  University  will  be  recorded  In  the 
hlytcry  of  education  aa  an  occasion  Tor  great 
rejoicing  among  the  people  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  denotes  the  Qrst  concrete  step  to 
bniJK  about  the  realization  of  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  otir  people  to  create  a  medical 
5chccl  under  Jewish  sponsorship  There  are 
many  medical  schools — all  of  them  excel- 
lent—that are  sponsored  by  the  Protestant 
in6  Catholic  faiths,  yet  there  is  not  a  single 
one  under  Jewish  spKinjscrship. 

In  seeking  admission  to  medical  schools. 
An-ierican  young  men  of  the  Jewish  faith 
have  cume  up  against  a  barrier  that  Is  im- 
pos.^.b;e  to  break  To  put  It  very  blunllv. 
t.ne  vast  majority  cannot  get  in.  and  there 
seem.?  to  be  nothing  that  can  be  done 
abcijt  It. 

I  am  not  crj-lng  di.?crim!natlon:  there  is 
no  I'l-feeling  in  my  heart  yet  we  must  face 
the  situation  and  try  to  chanj,e  it  I  say  tc 
you  n-.y  friends,  that  we  American  Jews  have 
beei.  remiss  m  otir  duty,  we  aave  not  ojme 
tcr-xp.rd  and  taken  steps  to  correct  this  un- 
fcrTur.Ate  situation  And  yet  there  is  no 
pcmt  in  .seeking  the  reason  for  this  or  dwell- 
ing on  what  happened  in  the  past:  we  are 
now  considering  the  present  and  must  look 
to  the  future. 

What  Is  the  situation  at  this  very  moment? 
Very  recently  a  highly  interesting  series  of 
articles  appeared  in  the  Providence  Evening 
Bu:!f'in  This  series  was  entitlcMi  'Medicine 
In  Crisis."  It  was  very  illuminatine,  and  I 
should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  what  the 
■ariter  describes  as  the  •strict  rationing  of 
medical  careers  In  the  United  States  '  I 
quot?: 

Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
eeon.s  accepted  120  out  of  2.800  applicants; 
New  York  Medical  .School  took  124  out  of 
1543.  Harvard  Medical  School.  112  out  of 
&96:  Ttmple  University  School  of  Medicine. 
125  out  of  3  089:  Yale  School  of  Metlicine! 
65  out  of  1.401;  Western  Reserve.  80  out  of 
1  800,  Vanderbllt.  52  out  of  1.415:  Tulane.  128 
cut  of  2.0CIO:  Syracuse.  76  out  of  2.600.  Roch- 
ester 70  out  of  2.100:  Northwestern.  128 
CUT  of  2.103.  and  Boston  University  School 
of  Medicine  accepted  72  out  of  1,875. 

•Oniv  last  fall  a  total  of  81.930  applica- 
tions were  filed  In  the  Nations  72  medical 
schct-ls  Of  these  7.178  young  men  were 
enrolled       That,    my   friends.    Is"  the   story." 

But  here  Is  the  saddest  part  of  the  pic- 
ture I  quote  a  'jrief  paragraph  from  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Prcvidence  paper  and 
I  do  so  in  sorrow  and  not  in  anger.  The 
writer  says' 

"Applicants  for  admission  to  medical 
schcxls  are  Judged  cot  only  on  the  ba.>ls  of 
their  scholarship  standing  in  college  which 
usually  has  to  be  very  high,  but  also  on  their 
personality  and  character  These  are  ob- 
viously qualifications  not  subject  to  precise 
mea;urenient  As  a  report  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  put  it,  any  appraisal  of 
these  matters  t.s  so  Inexact  that  tt  leaves 
room  for  the  prejudice  against  applicants 
wh',>s.e  sex.  race,  or  creed  differs  from  that 
of  the  examiners.  There  is  \irmoubtedly  dis- 
crimination against  women  Neg.-<jes,  Jews, 
and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  students  of  Italian 
extraction  " 

Speaking  to  you  as  a  businessman.  I  want 
to  say  that  we  businessmen  and.  for  that 
matter,  those  In  the  professions  and  in  e very- 
walk  of  life,  have  a  definite  responsibility  to 
the  community.  We  must  not  become  too 
absorbed  In  our  own  material  affairs  so  that 
we  forget  we  have  obligatio.iis  to  our  fellow 
citizens.  We  must  not  leave  the  burden  of 
carrying  on  the  cultural  aflairs  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  scholars,  the  teachers,  and  the 
scientists.  We  must  give  to  them  a  full 
measure  of  spiritual  and  material  support. 
We  must  add  our  own  keen  icterest  to  their 
imtlring  efforts  In  the  field  of  education. 


I  have  a  feeling  that  the  adventure  on 
which  we  have  entered  this  evening  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  We  know  the  direc- 
tion that  we  must  take  and  there  will  be  no 
turning  back.  Our  people  have  passed 
through  centuries  of  stniggle  but  they  have 
ne-  er  wavered  in  their  faith  that  ultimately 
thfy  would  receive  the  hand  of  friendship 
from  all  their  neighbors  of  whatever  faith. 
We  Jews  are  a  gentle  people.  It  Is  not  In 
ou  hearts  to  hurt  anyone,  regardless  of  hla 
religious  aflUiation,  and  we  respect  the  mem- 
bers of  other  faiths  Just  as  we  want  to  have 
the  respect  of  those  who  worship  God  acctwd- 
ing  to  their  beliefs  The  Torah  laid  down 
the  precept  which  Is  the  very  root  of  our 
reunion — Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  It  is 
a  jobie  and  inspiring  thought.  Would  that 
it  were  put  into  universal  practice,  for  then 
we  would  have  a  world  of  brotherhood  and 
peace  Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  perhaps 
som*  day  we  shall  attain  this  goaP 

We  who  are  here  as  founders  of  the  med- 
ical school  of  Yeshlva  University  must  ex- 
perience the  same  thrill,  the  same  feeling 
of  anticipation  that  our  people  in  another 
land  felt  when  tney  began  to  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  homeland  for  the  op- 
T'e.  .ed  of  our  people.  And  when  the  doors 
of  the  medical  school  of  Yeshiva  University 
are  opened  we  will  rejoice  as  those  hardy 
pioneers  rejoiced  when  the  new  republic  was 
admitted  into  the  society  of  nations — Israel, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  democracy. 

.\nd  so  as  I  said,  we  are  on  the  march. 
We  shall  traverse  the  path  that  will  lead  us 
to  a  great  structure  or  many  structures  with- 
in whose  walls  scientists,  physicians,  chem- 
ists, research  workers  will  labor  with  every 
means  at  the  disposal  of  man  to  find  new 
techniques  in  therapy  and  stirgery. 

From  this  school,  which  will  be  non- 
sectanan  and  where  only  merit  will  be  the 
qualification  for  admission,  will  emerge 
young  men  dedicated  to  the  career  which 
they  have  chosen.  They  will  go  among  the 
people,  old  and  young,  rich  and  needy,  and 
they  will  work  with  courage  and  compassion 
to  erase  the  look  of  pain  with  the  smile  of 
relief. 

The  medical  school  of  Yeshiva  University — 
how  exultant  that  name  sounds — a  dream 
ccie  true.  It  will  be  a  great  school  under 
Je-*1  '1  sponsorship  which  will  join  the  ranks 
of  ail  such  schools,  giving  a  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  our  country  and  our  people.  We 
shall  not  fail;  we  who  are  here  and  thou- 
sands of  others  throughout  our  glorious 
country  will  dedicate  our  minds,  our  hearts, 
and  our  money  to  this  splendid,  humane,  and 
human  c.xjse.  We  shall  do  so  as  lojal  Amer- 
icans and  as  Jews  who  are  proud  oI  the  fine 
traditions  of  our  people. 

I  greet  you.  founders  of  tne  medical  school 
of  Yeshiva  University,  not  only  as  chairman 
of  this  historic  occasion,  but  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans  of  every  rare  and  creed  Thank 
you. 


Prince  PrestoB  Shows  Ontstaadiiif  Lead* 
enhip  at  UNESCO  CoafereiKc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR'KS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MOttTAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESi3JTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  happy  to  insert  in  the  Cohgressiokai. 
RscoRD  a  statement  from  the  UNESCO 
Conference  in  Paris  which  indicates  that 
our  colleague,  the  Hononorabie  Pukce 
Phkstok,  of  Georgia,  is  showing  his  usual 
good  qualities  of  leadership. 


I  know  the  Congress  will  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  an  out- 
standing job  and  we  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  his  report  on  his  return. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  United  State*  assessment  to  UNE8CX> 
(the  United  Nations  Ediicatlonal,  Scientific, 
and  Cultiiral  Orgioilzatlon  t  may  be  redtKed 
to  33',  percent  of  the  1952  budget  of  the 
agency,  the  I>partment  of  Stale  announced 
today 

Word  was  recelTed  that  tills  action  had 
been  voted  by  the  Admin tetratlve  Commit- 
tee of  the  sixth  session  of  UNESCO's  Gen- 
eral Conference,  now  meeting  In  Paris,  and 
the  conference  la  expected  to  ratify  the  ac- 
tion. Leadership  in  aectirtng  the  cut  waa 
taken  by  Congre-ssman  Psticcz  H.  P^arroN. 
from  Georgia,  member  of  the  United  SUtet 
delegation,  wltli  strong  support  from  the 
United  Kingdcm.  the  Netherlands.  India. 
Italy,  and  Venezuela. 

The  United  Kingdom  erfn-esaed  gratitude 
for  what  the  United  Sutea  has  done  for 
UNESCO  particularly  the  wUllngnMa  of  this 
country  to  f«sume  a  larger  share  of  financial 
obligaUon  during  the  early  formaUve  years. 
Other  delegates  joined  in  ezpreasing  thU 
sentiment 

The  election  of  United  States  delegation 
chief.  Howland  H.  Sargeant.  aa  president  of 
the  conference  wa*  also  hailed  as  a  gesture 
of  recognition  to  United  States  aupport  of 
the  United  Natlaos  agency.  UNSSCO  lead- 
ers in  other  countries  during  the  conference, 
repeatedly  have  said  that  the  United  States 
National  CommiBsion  for  UNESCO  haa  ahown 
the  way  to  achieve  popular  support  for  the 
UNESCO   program. 

The  action  to  redtiee  the  United  States 
contribuuon  marks  the  final  st«p  In  a  move 
begun  3  years  ago  to  limit  the  yearly  con- 
tribution of  any  one  member  nation  to  tM>t 
more  than  one-third  of  the  annual  budget 
of  UNESCO.  The  United  States  contribu- 
tion in  1948  amounted  to  •3.304.134;  in  I9©1, 
when  the  total  budget  was  $8J0O.CO0.  the 
United  States  contrllrtrtion  la  t2.87t).0OO, 
Since  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  present  meet- 
ing will  be  to  approve  a  budget  for  lOSa 
It  Is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time  the 
exact  amount  of  the  new  aaseasment. 

In  presenting  the  proposal  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Comnuttee.  Blr.  Pustok  aaldt 
"The  third  session  of  the  general  confer- 
ence determined  that  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple no  one  member  state  should  In  normal 
times  contribute  more  than  cme-third  of  the 
budget  appropriation  of  UNESCO  and  that 
as  world  conditions  permit  or  as  new  me~i- 
bers  are  admitted,  the  general  conference 
should  modify  Its  scale  of  contributions  to 
bring  this  principle  Into  effect.  The  gen- 
eral conference  has.  to  date,  kept  faith  with 
that  resolution  of  3  years  ago.  That  same 
third  conference  reduced  the  United  States 
percental^  from  41. 88  percent  to  38.47  jaer- 
cent.  The  foilowing  year,  the  fourth  gen- 
eral confererce  reduced  our  percentage  fur- 
ther to  3783  percent.  Last  year,  the  fifth 
general  corference  reduced  the  United  Stat« 
percentage  to  35  perx>ent; 

I  wouid  like  to  convey  to  you  the  impor- 
tance which  my  country  attaches  to  thia 
keepmg  of  rhe  faith  by  UNESCO.  To  us.  It  Is 
a  manifestation  of  UNESCO's  determlnaUon 
to  be  a  universal  organization  In  the  fiill- 
est  sense  of  the  word  It  la  evidence  of  the 
understanding  by  all  of  us  that  we  cannot 
permit  the  regular  budget  of  UNESCO  to 
rest  too  heavily  on  th*  shoulders  of  any 
one  country.  In  order  that  the  financial 
responsibilities  of  all  members  to  ITNCSCO 
may  more  nearly  conform  to  the  equality  of 
our  commitment  to  support  tlie  organlxatlon 
to  the  fullest  and  the  etjuallty  of  our  great 
expectations  from  It.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and.  I  may 
say.  as  a  member  whose  committc*  •»• 
signments  require  that  he  pass  on  ap{«t>- 
pnations    for    United    States    contributions 
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to  all  tirt«Tn»Uon*I  anan»«aUoM,  I  btllere 
I  am  pmBuiiaxij  well  aultMl  to  vzprcM  bath 
tlM  pvUllcmtion  of  Ui«  UnlUd  BtaU*  wttb 
tbc  rwlQcUona  (ranted  to  dat«  and  lu  con- 
««rn  that  th*  goal  of  33S  percent  abovild 
now  be  achieved.  ThU  l«  a  matter  of  ccn- 
■Idaralil*  Importanoe  to  mj  Oovernment. 

-It  to  notable  that  reductlonj  granted  to 
the  United   8tat««   m  the   paat   ha^e   b««n 
made  poKible  without  any  burdening  of  tx- 
latli^  HfW*'— '  atatea  a*  a  result  of  the  iid- 
mtaalon  o*  new   member*  each   year      Laat 
year,  the  reduction  of  XJ3  percent   tn  the 
United  Stataa  contribution  waa  made  at  a 
time  when  new  member*  were  bringing  Into 
the  orffantaatlon  additional  reaourcaa  tn  the 
amount  at  about  1*7  percent  of  a  100-pier- 
ocQt  acale.    Thla  meant  that  practically  t>o 
leduetkm  was  poaalble  for  states  other  than 
the  miK«d  8Ut«a.    My  country  was  particu- 
larly appnctotlTe  of  the  apactal  oonaidera- 
tlon  atoown  vt  at  that  tlxxke.    Thla  year,  with 
five  new  member  statea  tartnclng  In   uldl- 
tkooal  rwoureaa  reprtaentlng  5.37  percent  of 
a   lOO-fMtcent   acale.   the   reduction   of   the 
Untted    Btetaa     percentage     in     thla     final 
amoont   of    1.87    percent   can    be    achlirred 
uadv  ctremastanoas  which  bensfit  the  reat 
of  tba  r— '**— ■***r  ■■  veU." 

In  addition  to  Ui.  Sergeant,  four  other 
Dattad  fltates  rcpreMStaUvca  are: 

0«avt<*  D.  StodJard.  prcaldent  of  the  Unl- 
wiaitf  at  Tllini>la  and  chairman  of  the 
DBMatf  tlatea  National  Oommlaalon  for 
LI  111.  O.  «te>  ia  a  farmer  memtier  of 
IHWIMI*  toaeutlve  Board,  la  vlec  chairman 
of  tka  iliiifllMii 

Mrs.  (.atea  Potter  RuaaeU.  acting  director 
of  t^rr  dan  Wmtcaeo  Muaeum  of  Art.  presi- 
dent of  the  city's  community  chest,  and 
a  dlraeCor  of  the  Crocker  Rational  Bank  of 
£&a  PraadaOkX 

■vln  C  Stakman.  of  '^h»  UnlTcralcy  of 
Iflimaania  a  former  prealdcnt  of  the  Amer- 
teaa  jawwlatlnn  for  the  Adrancement  of 
Prfwfte.  and  internationally  known  for  hla 
woKk  tn  eradicating  plant  dlaeaacs.  partlcu- 
lariy  tHoas  which  attack  wheat. 

Oaoivi  F.  Zo(A.  former  president  of  the 
Aaarteaa  Council  on  Iducation  and  for 
many  years  a  leader  in  imiSCO  educational 


TlM  United  States  national  Conunlasion 
for  UHSBOO  Is  composed  of  00  repreeenta- 
tivH  of  national  OTfanlaatlons  and  40  other 
leadaa  ta  education,  adence.  tlie  arts,  press. 
radlOt  ftlaa,  twalnesi.  ehtvefa.  labor,  and  cirlc 


OkcnrmtiMt  of  a  WOC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OR£N  HARRIS 


Dl  TMB  BOUBB  OP  BXPSBBDrTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  25. 19il 

Ur.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
]ettf«  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  ttie  Rk;- 
oam,  I  tnehide  the  foOowlns  remarks  at 
A.  P.  Frame.  Anistant  Deputy  Adminis- 
tratar.  Domestic  Petroleum  Operatkms, 
Petndenm  Administration  for  Defense, 
before  the  Kentucky  OU  and  Oas  Asso- 
etattoo.  Ashland.  Ky..  June  22.  1951 : 

tUs  wenlng  aa 

la  "Obasrratlons 

of  yoa  Wtoo  may  not 

-WOO."  tft  Is  a 

to  ttooaa  at   y» 

•aaployaaa.  but  on  a 

Itaatf  BMana  •^Ith- 

stellar  to  tba 

off  irorMt  War  n.  although 

at   .««a   iM  tlM   dollar. 
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Whether  such  it  ^slary  rpdxtlon  Is  l-^.d'.-n- 
tt^  of  our  present  valu*-  to  O  ivrnm^:  '  i";  ii 
queetlon  I  prefer  net  to  speciil.i'*  ah<  n* 

Neverthfleee.  we  WOC's  *.'  orrupy  a  'iniru'* 
posittnn  tn  our  «^nomlc  structurt"  W-^  ar« 
OoTernment  employees  with  all  the  r<  -m  nsl- 
btlltte*  and  authf^rl'.los  that  siich  <■  tr  - 
ment  position  lmp<-*es  upon  ii-  ;ir.'J  >  • 
training  and  espfTlenre  h:!--  been  ^rh  in- 
dustrr.  and  we  hop*  and  pxpe  t  r^  re"!rn  ♦o 
our  Indu-itry  poelUons  a'  the  earllps^  p-  s- 
slble  moment  W«>  «re  'hyfrid  rre-n-r*".  ' 
subject  to  all  the  difflrultles  and  pr-blemi 
characteristic  of  hybrids,  tiut  by  t'-e  <;:—.« 
token  we  are  In  a  !>~tylfion  to  see  .ini  ••  c  u- 
viate  the  strotig  pi  mts  mm\  ^he  -^''^'k  :■  i;-*-" 
of  botll  Ocvernment  and  :.T(1ii,,-try 

When  I  was  a.^S^d  *■-'  '.ridrfss  -^f  K-r.-Mcky 
Oil  and  Gas  As-scoia:;  :.  I  t:-  ■:^r.'  v  u  .-rueht 
be  Interested  in  tennwln?  h  iw  the  pietrcleum 
Industry  and  th'>se  pcrtlans  of  Oo-ernment 
which  are  Interested  in  peToleum  loolc  to 
thla  observer  from  his  vantage  point  as  a 
veteran  WCC.  and  so  I  wiuld  '.:Xe  to  talk  to 
you  for  a  few  minutes  about  the  petnleum 
industry -Government  rela'l-^nships  a.?  'h?-; 
are  today  and  ^-:lg^t  be  tomrrrow 

The  whole  suhject  of  lndustrv-Govprr.rr.'=:^t; 
relationship!!  is  sometimes  treaied  J3  though 
It  were  a  twentieth  century  invention.  Thi5, 
of  course,  isnt  true,  since  ar.y  government. 
no  matter  how  primitive,  must  have  h-id 
relations  with  industry  In  its  dTni.i-::  no 
matter  how  crude  the  mdustr;-^  Tht  re- 
lations may  h.ive  been  gncd  or  bad  depei.d- 
Ing  on  the  point  of  view,  but  relations  jf 
some  kind  there  must  have  been 

In  the  case  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
there  baa  been  a  long  continued  and  pres- 
ently highly  developed  relatioaship  with  the 
Government.  Early  in  the  deveU  p.-npr.t  nf 
thla  IndiMtry,  the  relationship  t  x'k  ^he  form 
almoet  solely  of  police  action  on  the  ;„art  f 
OoTernment  culminating  perhaps  t::  the 
break-up  of  the  original  Standard  O'.l  Co. 
Starting  in  the  NKA  days,  the  relationships 
between  the  Government  and  the  petr-jleum 
Indiistry  began  to  change  I'rcm  this  Ovi.cept 
of  policing;  and  suspicion  to  a  more  c  pera- 
t  ve  relationjihap. 

During  World  War  II  days,  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  had  bcrne  home  to  them 
the  Ineacapahle  fact  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  petroleum  la  absolutely  essential  tu  na- 
tional security  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  to 
national  pjosperity  in  time  of  peace  Bith 
Industry  leaders  and  Qovernmeiit  le  iders 
were  awakened  to  the  fact  that  cnly  bv  jwini 
efforts  could  the  activities  cf  tl.e  ludu^Ty 
be  guided  to  the  end  of  jecurms:  ample  sup- 
piles  of  petroleum  product-  where  and  wr.en 
needed.  That  thl^  lesson  as  to  the  nect\-,.-,i'-y 
an_  value  oX  such  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  was  well  leart-ed  is  .i 
tuatter  of  record.  That  Job  was  well  d  r.e. 
and  the  plan  for  cooperative  efIor^.s  *^fveen 
Industry  and  Government  was  de!I'-^r;»'i?:y 
carried  over  Into  the  semltX^ace'itn*'  -  :..1i- 
t'ona  that  followed. 

At  no  time  since  the  Institution  f  the 
Ofke  of  the  Petroleum  Coordinator,  p:. -r  to 
the  entrance  of  this  country  .nto  WorU  W  .r 
II.  haa  there  ever  been  a  perl'M  In  whi  :.  i 
substantial  number  of  petri  ieuni  ir-.i  ;-"y 
people  have  not  been  actively  workii,^  wt.-i 
some  branch  of  the  Government  tn  rx  p.'i- 
tlTe  work.  As  you  will  rcuiemb.-r  w*;»  i  •..•' 
Petroltum  Administration  for  War  »a.s  o.  - 
banded,  there  followed  the  creation  it  t;-.e 
OU  and  Gas  Division  In  the  Depart :;■.<-:.:  : 
the  Interior.  The  Petr^Jleum  Industry  W.»r 
Council  of  World  War  II  dayi  wa.«  •.r-\:i<.- 
formed  into  the  National  Petroleum  C  uo.il. 
A  iniltary  Petroleum  Advisory  B>  a:\l  was 
tot  mad  of  Industry  people  who  spent  many 
boors  in  preparlns  and  analyzing  data  so 
that  oar  3Silltary  Kstabllabment  cuuld  know 
tha  faaathllltj  of  petroleum  supplie*  under 
many  different  strategic  aacu  nptious 

Wl*h  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  l!i  Korea 
•nd  the  undertaking  of  a  greatly  e.t,-\>:.deti 


fj„f,ii,^  moblllTatlon  prowra.m.  It  wa.?  but 
:\ou;ai  th;it  the  p-etroleum  Industry  should 
'fl"^r  incre.ised  aid  to  the  Governnent  and 
•OHt  the  Government  should  reqt  est  sub- 
sruitial  assistance  from  the  Inci  Jstry  In 
nianntn^  and  carrvlni;  out  this  proeram. 
^'^  H.  result,  the  Petroleum  Admli.istration 
:  T  Def'-nse  was  formed.  It  was  stoflcd  to  a 
\\TSP  ex-ient  by  men  who  not  ■  .nly  nad 
.prvpfi  the  Ciovernraent  In  PAW  bu^  in  many 
r  ^es  bv  men  who  had  been  actl  e  m  the 
N'^tlrnt'l  Petroleum  Council  or  th'  Military 
p-'roleum  Advisory  Board  after  PAW  was 
....•-.•..-.ded 

That  n  the  situation  that  exists  t^day 
..nd  that  is  why  I  can  say  wltho-.t  f?ar  of 
:  .nt.-adlciion  that  the  relations  be  weer.  the 
;*-tr'jleu:^  industry  and  Governnent  are 
: '  ■■<i.  I  do  :ict  mean  to  imply  by  ai  y  man.ier 
•  :  me-'ns  that  these  relations  ai ;  perfect. 
i  ..■  :r<:ni  it.  But  I  do  bei'.eve  tha:  the 
petroituni  industry  Is  outstandi  i?  am;n:» 
all  li.dusines  in  having  develope<l  us  rela- 
tion with  rn.ivernnient  to  the  higl  p:ane  jn 
•^-.-nif}'.  It  rtstfi  today. 

ilie  fact  of  this  gtxid  relation;  hip  l.«  at- 
•c^teU  to  by  statements  that  lave  been 
:::.ii>  publicly  many  times  by  o  itstandlng 
u.duatrv  and  Govcrrunent  leaders.  I  have 
hfiird  Secretary  Chapman  make  :his  state- 
ment several  times.  1  have  hearc.  the  s^.me 
'h;ne  from  coni?re.ss tonal  leaders,  from  cffl- 
1  Ala  in  other  Government  agerciec,  from 
tne  heads  of  oil  companies,  frcm  varicua 
•rade  Ass<jclatlon«  In  the  petroleuii  industry. 
i;.d  from  the  man  on  the  stieet.  So  I 
thiuk  we  can  aissume  without  fu  ther  proof 
that  the  relationships  between  the  petro- 
leum industry  and  government  a-e  go-jd. 

A.s  to  the  question  as  to  why  these  rela- 
-;  nshlps  are  go<;>d.  the  answer  Is  perhaps 
:.  jt  so  readily  apparent.  I  thi;:k  perhaps 
T^m  my  observations  that  the  reason  the 
relationshifie  are  as  good  as  thej  are,  is  be- 
cause of  the  caliber  and  integrity  of  the  men 
III  .aduitry  and  their  counterparts  in  gov- 
erament  who  have  brought  this  claticnship 
•  )  =uch  a  high  level.  I  think  th«  high  char- 
-icter  of  the  leaders  in  the  petroleum  Indus- 
•ry  was  best  exemplified  by  a  meeting  I 
ttended  in  Los  Angeles  durix  g  the  API 
.'r.eetmg  there  last  fall. 

Tnis  *.is  a  meeting  held  In  a  large  audl- 

0  num  and  presided  over  by  Hjwaid  Mar- 
.^nali  IS  vice  president  In  chsrge  ox  the 
.:.arket.ng  division  of  the  API  Secretary 
Chapmin  was  scheduled  to  male  a  speech. 
r  w;ts  a  large  auditorium  se.  iting  many 
hundreds  of  people.  It  waa  I  eld  in  the 
iiiurjiii*,  when.  I  am  sure,  many  of  the  con- 
ventioneers didn't  much  feel  lile  attending 
a  rneet;;;^.  but  the  aurtitoriun:!  was  full  to 
capacity. 

Among  the  speakers  who  p,  eceded  the 
Secretary  was  Barney  Ma  Jews,  d  of  Deep 
K  ck.  who  I  am  sure  most  of  yea  know  and 
k  luw  well  Barney  made  a  spee  th.  the  first 
part  of  which  had  to  do  wltt  marketing 
;t(  biems  and  activltiea.  and  tien  Barney 
swung  Into  a  purely  patriotic  sp4ech.     lu  it. 

1  e  reiterated  things  which  we  as  individuals 
\iui-x.  but  seldom  talk  about.  He  ta.ked 
about  the  value  of  freedom,  the  advantages 

f  being  an  American  and  the  obligations 
tnat  such  a  privilege  earned  v  ith  it.  It 
^•^  jmn'i  too  long  a  speech,  but  It  vas  a  gcod 

:ie.  and  In  that  entire  audltorl  im  I  don't 
Relieve  there  was  a  single  cougt.  or  move- 
rv.ent.     Everybody  »  attention  wa;  obviously 

entered  on  Barney  and  what  he  was  saying. 
..r.d  you  could  feel  the  electric  quality  cf 
the  talk  that  Ilarney  was  present  ng  stirring 
trie  pulsea  of  the  entire  aasembUige.  When 
Barney  was  finished,  there  was  a  burst  of 
applause  that  attested  to  the  seriousness 
■Aith  which  tiaat  entire  gr<}up  h.id  received 
the  words  he  had  to  say. 

To  the  cynical  ones,  that  sptech  might 
have  ben  termed  "ccmy,"  bit  actually 
•hit  speech  and  the  way  It  wts  accepted 
pr  vcd  to  anyone  that  the  petroltum  Indus- 
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try  I*  staffed  by  men  who  are  deeply  cn- 
scious  of  their  social  obligations  as  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  I  believe  it  Is  this  sense 
of  'oclal  obligation  which  puts  the  petro- 
leum industry  in  the  forefront  of  coopera- 
tive ir.dustry-goverument  activities  The 
petroleum  Industry  realizes  lis  responsibili- 
ties ar.d  know.s  .hat  thes^  iespon.-rrollitie*  go 
bevond  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
zo  rather  to  the  maintitinins;  of  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  cur  cou.itry. 

I  cculd  ?o  on  almost  indefinitely  %v.ir-z 
specific  examples  of  where  the  peiroieum 
industry  has  dem.onstrated  its  desire  to 
serve,  but  then  1  am  sure  many  of  you 
could  also  do  the  same  thing  I  am  Juit 
going  to  gt--e  one  more  example  of  what  I 
mean  of  the  patriotic  drive  cf  individual.^ 
m  the  pet-olfum  industry  and  this  iliui- 
traticn  could  be  given  at  no  better  place 
than  A.shiand,  Ky  ,  at  this  particular  time 

When  It  became  evident  that  if  tha  coun- 
try were  tc-  co.ntinue  as  a  strongho.id  cf  free- 
dom against  the  aggression  of  miiluint  com- 
munism It  would  be  necessary  to  embark 
upon  a  tremendous  mcbilizatlon  program 
and  that  this  program  would  require  among 
ether  things  the  orgai-lzation  or  re^TTzanlza- 
tlou  cf  the  petroleum  industry -G;vern:ner.t 
team  which  had  functioned  so  -*eU  during 
World  War  II.  It  wa-s  but  natura.  that  the 
Government  should  call  upon  Howard  Mar- 
sha.1  and  J.  R  Parten  to  bear  the  brunt  uf 
crgani2ii-2  such  a  team. 

I  had  the  advantage  cf  seeing  the  almost 
heroic  efforts  these  men  put  mtc  that  task 
I  have  seen  Howard  Marshall  come  into  Wash- 
Inztcn  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
and  prvDceed  to  do  valiant  battle  to  estab- 
hih  the  position  of  the  proposed  petroleum 
organization  within  the  Government.  Day 
after  day.  many  times  night  aft?r  night,  he 
and  J  R.  Parten  carried  the  load  d-armg  this 
organization  period  and  the  fact  that  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  is  to- 
cav  functioning  as  an  independent  agency 
is  tc  a  very  cl>»e  decree  due  to  the  efforts 
and  untiring  work  of  Howard  and  J.  P.. 

With  such  men  as  these  as  leaders  in  the 
petroleum  industry  and  with  the  able  assist- 
ance of  other  leaders  too  nunterous  to  men- 
tion, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  -nis  tvpe  of  leadership  h:ts  made  it  p^s- 
sic.e  f'.r  the  petroleum  Industry  to  offer  to 
Government  their  half  cf  an  industry-Gov- 
ernment team. 

H-wever.  it  takes  tr-o:  lo  ma'Kp  a  ba.'ijain. 
and  fortunatelv.  there  are  m  Government 
able  men  who  could  and  did  accept  the  idea 
of  a  partnership  with  Industry  As  part  cf 
mv  function  in  PAD.  I  come  tn  contact  with 
Secrctarv  Chapm.an.  I  know  thai  he  is  an 
able  Administrator,  a  most  conscientious 
public  servant,  and  a  real  man.  I  can  say 
of  mv  own  knowledge  that  the  petroleum 
indu5trv  in  its  desire  tc  cooperate  with  &?v- 
ernment  Is  fortunate  m  having  a  man  cf 
Secretary  Chapman's  abiii;:y  as  the  Cabinet 
cf^cf-  thrctigh  which  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration fcr'Defense  reports,  and  I  can  fur- 
ther sav  that  any  administration  In  Wa^h- 
initt.-n.'no  matter  what  its  pclitlcal  afftlia- 
t;o"ns  mi.:ht  te.  would  be  fortunate  m  having 
a  man  of  Oscar  Chapman's  ability  as  a  Cabi- 
net oScer 

There  are  other  good  men  tn  the  Crovem- 
ment  many  of  whom  wors  harder  for  less 
money  than  any  comparable  ^rcup  in  Indus- 
try that  I  know  of.  I  come  m  coctiict  with 
them  frequently.  I  admire  them,  and  I  re- 
spect them,  and  so  tt  is  for  these  reas<-.:ns, 
the  capabilities  and  Iniegrity  of  the  men  in 
industry  and  In  Government,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  why  the  term  "good"  can  be  prop- 
erly used  to  describe  the  relations  between 
the  Government  and  the  petroleum  industry. 
The  fact  that  the  relationships  between 
the  petroleum  industry  and  Government  are 
on  as  high  a  plane  as  they  are  Is  of  impor- 
Unce  to  the  Industry,  to  Government,  and 


particularly  -o  the  economic  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  country. 

The  industry  gi^ins  becaujse  the  very  root 
of  gfxxl  relationships  is  understanding  of  the 
commcn  problems  by  all  parties.  The  fact 
that  there  are  m  Government  many  respon- 
sible leaders,  who  by  virtue  of  their  cUise 
association  with  incustry  have  a  gcxl  ovt-r- 
a)l  knowledge  oi  the  Intricacies  and  ramife- 
c'iuons  of  the  cti  business,  certamy  tends 
toward  guiding  Government  action  ilong  the 
lines  of  assistance  rather  than  hurtful  action 
as  far  as  the  industry  is  concerned. 

Many  of  our  Government  leaders  tcd.iy 
recognize  that  the  petroleum  industry  is 
Elcbal  In  nature  and  that  statesman.ship  oif 
the  highest  o.'-der  Is  essential  m  dealmg  wj'h 
world  oil  probiem.s  if  s4?ricu.s  and  co4«tiy  aii- 
locaticins  are  to  be  avoided.  Also,  even  iii 
pu-'Piy  domestic  oil  masters,  many  cf  cur 
Gove  rfi  ment  leaders  throu'rh  th-ir  under - 
itandir:  are  ?:- mpathetic  and  holpfui  it. 
ccniideratlon  of  any  snd  all  prcbienis  wr.xh. 
thr^ouzh  Gcvet-nrr.er.t  action.  mi-;::ht  .^dveroely 
aff°c:  t'ne  development  of  the  industry 

On  the  ether  fasnd.  th»?  very  fact  that  m- 
dustry  men  hare  been  and  are  now  sc  tnti- 
rr.a*Ely  av;"ci2ted  with  Government  activities 
:=  of  great  ■iizniScanre  in  srulding  the  indi- 
vidual acts  of  the  comp^oneuts  cf  ail  se-r- 
mer.ts  of  the  industry.  Since  so  many  ;n- 
clus':ry  people  now  have  experience  and  inti- 
mate perso-nal  knowledge  of  GoTernment 
problems  and  procecure.  it  is  bu':  natural 
for  them  as  the;-  return  to  their  private 
capacities  as  business  executives  tc  display 
a  high  sense  cf  social  obligation  and  co  act 
accordingly 

The  fact  that  good  industry -Government 
relationships  contribute  to  the  siiiety  and 
well-bv»!ng  of  the  country  as  a  wlicle  is  .'^o, 
obvious  th.^.t  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  discusaed. 
Such  relationship  contributes  mightily  to 
national  security  and  to  national  pr^osperity. 
In  fact,  without  such  a  rela'ion.'-.hip,  tt 
wculd  almost  appear  that  the  Nation  had 
l-"st  Its  strongest  weapon  in  its  Soht  against 
ai.-jT'^sslcn 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  good  points  m  our  Government-industry 
relationship?,  but  now  I  would  Uise  to  turn 
to  the  c'overse  cf  the  com.  and  from  my 
vsntaee  pint  as  a  ■WOC."  exanune  with 
you  some  of  the  weaic  points  tn  these  rela- 
tions Perhaps  you  as  oil  and  gas  men  a^n. 
help  m  stretigthenin^;  sf.me  cf  these  wea't 
points  I  am  not  implying,  cf  course,  tiiat 
all  such  wi-ak  pc^lnts  are  the  re-spionsibiiity 
=<:leiy  oi  industry — quite  the  contrary. 

Gcvernment,  of  course  is  composed  of  in- 
dividuals, jxist  as  is  industry,  but  Govern- 
ment, being  as  large  and  complex  as  it  is, 
has  all  types  of  individuals  m  varying  p<jsi- 
tions  cf  authority.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  IS,  v.-e  have  all  kinds  cf  people  m 
Gcverr.ment.  There  are  a  large  number  cf 
exceedingly  capable,  hard  working,  and  con- 
scientious people  Unfortunately,  there  are 
also  a  number  cf  ncompetents.  which  phe- 
nem.ena  I  have  even  observed  in  industry. 
What  perhaps  accentuates  this  situation  \n 
&.-vernmcnt  activities  is  the  fact  that  some- 
times thrr/ugh  the  mechanism  of  a  rather 
formalized  pr  >moticr-al  system,  some  cf 
these  Incompetents  rise  to  a  ptasitl'^n  of  rela- 
tive importance  where  their  incompetence 
is  not  only  wastef^ul  but  actually  harmiul  m 
administrative  affairs.  Forttmately,  this  par- 
ticular condition  doesnt  happen  too  often, 
and  I  know  that  many  responsible  leaders 
m  Cuovemment  are  striving  mightily  to  cor- 
rect tt. 

Also,  in  Government,  you  have  some  indl- 
viduiils  who  are  very  aptly  described  as  "em- 
pire builders."  These  Individuals  are  usually 
egocen  tries  with  the  selfish  urge  to  gather 
unto  themselves  ever-tncreasing  power  and 
authority  In  order  to  build  up  their  own 
prr-stige.  Such  Individuals  are  neither  pro- 
Government,  or  proindustry.  but  rather  pro- 


themaelves  The  da^iger  of  such  people  to 
the  ccmmon  g<xd  is  that  If  left  to  then;- 
selve*  they  would  damage  irreparably  both 
G<jvernment  and  Industry  in  their  lust  for 
power  Here,  too,  fortunately,  rofponsibie 
leaders  of  Crovernment  are  continually  stnv- 
iixi  to  prevent  ^uch  Individuals  from  attain- 
ing their  objectives,  and  here,  too,  is  where 
respocsiblc  Industry  leaders  have  helped  and 
can  help  by  registering  well  directed  cxiil- 
cisms  whenever  such  a  condition  affecting 
t.he  industry  sht-ws  itsell 

Then,  there  a  the  third  and  pOMsibly  the 
most  da.'gerci.s  relatively  small  group  of 
tndividuiiis  10.  Government  wh<-ssie  real  threat 
t,j  the  Nation  lies  la  their  absolute  sincerity. 
Tnere  are  the  ivory  ttower"  theorlBts  who 
?tnct?rely  believe,  in  their  ignorance,  that 
there  just  must  be  something  slightly  dls- 
graofful  about  b-^me  In  business  at  all  and 
t.hat  ii  businessman  mu5t  cf  necessity  be 
■s'oiihtly  disreputable  Tbey  lend  to  view 
busmessm.er.  uith  the  same  patronizing  al- 
t.-ude  that  the  British  aristocracy  once 
adopted  towato  it 5  •  tradesmen."  Their  ac- 
tual "cno-^leCoe  o:  bu.?iness  operations  Is  so 
limited  and  their  theo,rifs  so  highly  devel- 
oped that  ht«v  lire  literaUy  incapable  of  un- 
derstaadini^  Th^  tr-e  state  of  affairs.  Be- 
cau.'^e  of  their  sincerity  and  the  rifldity  of 
their  ideas,  they  are  usually  hard  workers. 
and  bwause  ot  their  energy,  they  frequently 
rise  to  positions  cf  responsibility  in  Gov- 
ern.ment  circle^ 

They  believe  them.selves  to  be  crusaders. 
and  are  usually  quite  happy  to  accept  the 
relativelv  low  Government  salaries  with  the 
hope  thot  they  will  be  able  to  Impress  their 
theories  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  Actually. 
such  m.en  are  frequently  Intellectually 
sm.art,  and  it  is  In  tMs  Intellectual  ability 
of  theirs,  that  lies  the  greatest  hope  of  cur- 
ing or  at  least  ameiJ  crating  this  flaw  in  our 
industry -Governmer  t  relations'lilpe. 

A.?  the=e  men  come  into  more  and  more 
contact  With  capable  Ind'astry  leaders,  they 
riav  5e<*  that  industry  men  tn  and  out  of 
Goremmient  are,  m  the  majority  of  cases, 
v.,^p.»«-  cono-cienticus.  and  able,  wttn  a 
hiohlv  develor^'d  sense  cf  social  responsibtl- 
ry  If  they  do  learn  this  perhaps  their  cvm 
intellect  m,av  c^^nvinre  them  of  the  error  of 
their  more  youthful  philosophy.  This  will 
be  3  ttme-con!5uming  process,  and  at  times 
m'ost  Ln-itatln^  to  many  more  experienced 
pe'^ple.  but  It  at  lea-rt  does  elve  some  pr(7mise 
cf  runna  cr  st  least  alleviating  this  111  some- 
time in  the  future 

Tten  I'm  sore  that  there  are  in  Govem- 
m.ent  som.e  bitter  and  disillusioned  men  who 
sre  aslr  '  everything.  Including  business. 
businessmen,  and  anything  and  everything 
pertainme  to  business  and  Industry  Hielr 
bi'^terr.ess  may  stem  ffcm  a  sense  of  personal 
frustration,  cr  unfortunate  personal  experi- 
ence m  or  with  business  or  from  Just  plain 
stomach  ulcers.  I  suspect  that  this  type  will 
nlwavs  be  ^rh  ui  and  perhaps  the  counter- 
imtajit  effect  of  their  apFHroaoh  to  Industry- 
Gcvemment  relationships  may  streng-tben 
rather  than  weaken  the  end  results  of  such 
relationshlps- 

To  Eumm.art7e  this  "WOC  s"  evaluation  of 
the  we*j£  sp<t.i  in  the  Government  half  of 
the  mdustrv-&:)"emment  relationship  pic- 
ture. I  have  seen  in  Gcvernment  some  in- 
di^-iduais  who  are  iriCompetant.  or  Inordi- 
nately ambitious,  or  immature  theorists,  or 
complete  cynics  but,  and  this  ia  a  big  but. 
I  have  also  seen  a  big  majority  of  Oovern- 
meni  employees  who  are  hard-working,  con- 
scientious, and  able,  who  are  often  under- 
paid and  who  in  many  cases,  forego  th»  ma- 
teriiil  advantages  they  could  obtain  thrctigh 
working  for  induitry  because  they  sincerely 
desire  to  serve  the  Nation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  poiit  out  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  certain  weaknesses  on  the  In- 
dustry's side  which  are  a:Iversely  affecting 
the  Government-industry  relit lonships,  and 
here  I  will  use  e-amples  which  have  actuallj 
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ocevirrad  «Jvirttv«  the  r^UtlTcly  short  Ufe  of 
the  P*tro)*um  AdtnlnlstnUlnn  for  D»f*n«e. 
A«  a  prefiioe  to  thin  »rci:)unt.  I  would  like 
to  emphMlae  that  lh««  c«*m  1  •m  about  to 
recount  w>  b^lng  no-KxxTop«T»ttv«.  r*pr««ent 

on!T  »  **»7  '^^  """*  ^'  P**^  ^^  *^*^*  petxoH'um 
mtfustrr  and  that  as  a  whole,  the  tndufirr 
has  cooper«t*d  be«JttfuliT  with  PAD  and 
haa  been  rt^  und«r»tAndlnf  and  helpful 
in  all  of  the  anni»yinK  controla  and  r«fu!a- 
tionn  It  ha*  been  nt<rmitrj  to  put  Into  effect 
Furthermore.  ?-h  'o  i  will  •«*.  aome  of  the 
casea  to  be  recounted  wet^  cauaed  not  by 
revponalble  member*  of  the  oU  and  ftas  In- 
dustrtw.  but  by  per^mn  apparently  intereated 
only  m  'maklnf  a  fast  buck,"  but  whoee 
actions  neTerthelem  do  reflect  on  the  sound- 
ness and  InteitTlty  of  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try. wtMther  ^ou  likp  It  or  not  N<iW  Tor 
some  wMhlng  of  the  dirty,  or  at  least  slightly 
soiled.  Itnen 

The  PetroSeum  Administration  for  De- 
fense was  Bticreasful  In  persuading  DPA  as 
to  the  nectwlty  of  continuing  the  msn\itar- 
tur«  of  oU  cotintry  tubular  goods  at  the 
laSO  rat*  despite  the  OTer-all  shortaae  of 
ste«l.  As  a  re«i!t.  NPA  directed  the  mills  to 
produce  450.000  tons  of  these  materials  for 
the  liiiPd  quarter  of  this  year  of  which 
amount  S81.000  tons  were  to  he  av^Uab'.e  for 
«j«  domesUc  oU  and  gas  Industries  rhin 
quantity,  plus  second-hard,  foreign  and 
eonwrslon  pipe,  with  a  reastinahle  reduction 
in  Inventory,  was  estimated  to  be  ade<;uate 
to  permit  third  quarter  drilling  at  the  de- 
sired annual  rale  of  44.S00  wells,  which  In 
Itaelf  was  practically  '.he  1350  total.  Petro- 
leum A<lmInlstratlon  for  Defense  requested 
all  operators  to  file  applications  for  oil  coun- 
try tubular  goods  for  the  third  quarter,  In 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  distribution 
of  tbe  aSI.QOO  tons  available  for  the  domestic 
opcimtoni.  Ttxe  total  of  all  requests  as  flled 
amountad  to  t  aOC.OOO  tons  or  about  three 
fftvd  a  t\*tf  tunes  the  steel  available.  Had  It 
bean  possible  to  grant  theae  requests,  there 
would  not  ha*e  been  rigs,  manpower,  or  loca- 
tions to  bury  anywhere  near  these  quantities 
of  tabular  goods  during  the  third  quarter. 
In  okliar  words,  a  lot  of  operators  simply 
kltad  tbelr  requcsU  in  the  hope  of  securing 
tor  ttiamselTrs  a  preferential  position  as  re- 
gante  aome  othc-r  operator  I  hope  that  PAD 
«•■  wum— fill  In  lu  efforts  to  wring  ail  the 
water  out  oC  such  requesu  before  any  alloca- 
Xkm  was  made,  and  psraonally,  I  wouldn't 
fed  badly  if  the  water  being  wrung  out  of 
such  raquaats  carried  aome  of  the  substance 
with  It. 

Thars  was  one  operator  who  filed  a  request 
for  100.000  tons  of  tubular  goods  for  the 
tbJnl  quartsr.  iH'arly  one-third  of  the  total 
a-aflsHr  for  aU  domestic  operators,  and  then 
bad  the  fall  to  ssy  that  it  wea  Impossible 
fcr  tbam  to  state  where  It  was  going  to  be 
used  uotU  tbey  were  sure  they  oould  get  It. 
P.  &— Tbey  dkint  get  It. 

Awy^  the  nearly  4.000  api)licatlons  fcr 
•IkitaaatB  of  tubular  Kooda.  there  were  some 
000  tiom  apptteants  who  had  no  prerlous 
drllUng  htatory.  acccRttlng  to  thalr  filings. 
Upon  nqi— I  by  letter  from  PAD  o  furnish 
data  of  leaaa  and  plat  at  ths  lease  tipon 
whtth  they  proiMBed  to  dnu.  there  was  no 
reply  at  aU  tmn  naarty  flOO  of  the  original 
appjlaaats.  tiMsutly.  these  characters  had 
had  oBly  a  destre  to  aequlre  sooae  tubular 
ason  which  yo>u  can  readily 
rat  sore. 

'  type  of  ease  which  doeaot  help  in 
a  hlffh  ls«ei  of  industry -OoT- 
tttnnahtp  la  where  PAD  la  tub- 
I  to  an  tatscatws  prasaurs  cwimpaign  to 
fona  appimal  of  sona  project  deatrad  by 

•  caKpany  In  the  Industiy.    9aeh 

I  ho>  tatoB  «ha  form  of  praa 


tn  turn 

I MD.  advoeatlBf  the  parttoolar  proj* 

MO  haa  a  haal«hy  ra^aet  for  the 


lawmakers  and  a  card!r.."»'.  r  :'.e  f  •h''  m'T.ry 
'\s  ihs\t  evc.-y  ;ettT  tridv.  «  Sena'.T  -r  R''pre- 
sentJitive  n-.u^t  be  .ins^fr>nl  pnir.p".:,-  ^■.•.<'^  In 
full  HoweTer  n>.  the  heigJi'  '^f  •^.'•  •  rosvurp 
campalsfn  of  wliic.h  I  ;»m  ^r^-k; rigr  *  sub- 
st.<intul  p«-'rtlon  nf  P.^D  s  -.i":'*-  rS<<l  s"  i!I 
waa  devotin.;  U«  rln.e  ?  ■>  wTi'lr.^;  '.(•••••rs 
r.ither  th.in  attending  tc  ir.r.-f  •■-  n<i;r'jc"  ;■■  e 
tHsks  UndernTnncl,  my  cr'.t.ctsr;':  ■  '  ••■:  r.  .'. 
practice  Is  directed  *o  the  Iv.s'.U '.:•.:  .   ;. 

a  pressure  cimpal^n  ar.i  t.  :  ',o  ::.p  :iv- 
tr.akers  iphn  at*  mfrtMv  I'-r.-'ding  to  ::.*  e.).- 
prpssed  •Aishp".  'f  their  c<.instltuent«  Fur- 
t.^iermore  from  .»  r-ir^ly  practical  star.dp-'lr.t. 
I  can  HSBUre  *hat  such  a  presstire  or.-  ._  . 
l-o  ineffec'1-e  If  n"*  h«rmf';;  to  the  p:  .,e^:. 
fitnce  P.AD  slnis  1 1  ;\if1*'e  ^'.\  caaes  solely  on 
their  me-;*s  ary-*ay 

TVier"  have  'il.-n  bcr.  a  few  casss.  fortu- 
r.Aie!y  •-  r.ly  a  vf-y  '»-»•  «l.ere  som«  individual 
cilssiJtlsP.fd  "iith  his  alli.iatii  n  of  oil  co\intry 
tubular  «'-xls  ha*  tried  to  get  a  preferential 
tref.tmeu*  by  bringing  political  pressure  to 
bear  en  P.\D  ra'.*:er  than  by  appealing  his 
Ciuse  to  P.^D  f  T  reconsideration 

This  pressure  h.as  been  attempted  on  the 
ba.-l«  .if  p<  ii-'-a!  frlei.d&hlps.  but  ycu  will 
be  Interested  In  Icr.  wi:.,;  that  as  of  the  pres- 
ent tln?..^  !iot  -Tf  «u«.h  attempt  has  been 
succe«<5'-::  tn  thi»  si:^"-.*fs*  degree  In  revers- 
ing or  rr-difyni;  \  P.\D  I'-'.^catlon.  Secre- 
tarT  Chapman  hp.s  b-"*;.  »  Arm  tm  Bruce 
Bro^n  Rv<i  D:~t  Lan*  n  ^  -  '.  the  rest  of  \u 
In  insist! r.g  tl.rtt  PAD'^  pr     oclures  and  allo- 
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or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

oa  w.\sh:!«ctoi» 
IN    THE  SENATE   OP   ITIX,   L'NTTKD  STATIS 

Tuf^day.  June  26.  1951 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  marimou.  cns^nt  to  have  printed 
;;-.  \h^  .Apper.riix  of  the  Rj:'"ord  Bulletin 
242.  May  J8.  1951.  of  the  Nattonal  Pcpu- 
la."  (Jovernmer.t  League  of  Washington, 
D  C  I  do  so  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator f.}ra  M mtana  iMr.  Mvrray',  whc 
Is  ur/ivoidably  ab.'^pn'^  from  the  Senate 
becHUst*  of  h;.s  attendance  a.s  an  ofticial 
do:pL",'e  of  the  United  States  at  the  In- 
t> T.at  oral  Labrr  Conference  now  being 
held  m  G*'n:v:-i,  Switzerland. 

The  document  show.s  that  the  public 
power  and  cuaaervatlon  pohcies  »hich 
have  Ix-en  s»)  firmiy  established  by  the 
Democ;  ktic  P.^rty  since  1933.  alter  50 
year>  of  strufsjie  are  in  very  ereat  dan- 
ger. .A'^  'h''y  have  bern  earned  cit  the 
polic:e'=  h.v.^^  produced  increa.'ies  in 
wealtn.  rai.-ed  standards  of  liv.ne.  and 
cations  _!T; list   be   k^-p'    iij'    iuteiy  free  from       stimulated    production    lil    many    areas 

t^irou4hout  tiie  country.  Qui  p*^wer 
needs  ttday  are  greater  than  thty 
h.^.ve  ever  been,  and  the  threat  of  econ- 
omy .slashes  in  appropriations  of  Federal 
power  aizencie*  is  a  danger  to  national 
defense  and  to  the  national  welfar*" 

I  am  inf.-;.med  by  the  Government 
t  liniiiiK  Office  that  the  bulletin  would 
make  appro.ximately   SU   pages  of   tie 

CONCRE-SSIONAL      RECORD,      at      &      CO.-t      Of 

^2ht  oi)  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
tn^  bulletin  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 

of  the  FlErcRO 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
W....S  ordered  to  be  printed  m  U;;e  REeoRO, 
as  follows. 
Th^t  Ni%'n«  F'TF  Aw.^T — Ot  n   *.vt)  Nfw  S"--!:, - 

r.i:  R.S     t  Ti-s  i    V, ER  ^'".tsT  .\Ri  D«.\w:>JC  the 

I.INE 

.^.s    'bis    l.'   wri'ten    the   grt?-^^    debate   '-ver 

C'rener.il    Mac.^r^htir's    Ideas    nt    h~w    to    win 

a  globi!  wir  IS  In  progTess  and  ?. r.  eyrs  aire 

'r.terecl  U{,x)r  the  spectacle  and  ail  ear?  arc 


any  and  \U  p'Tliti:."'.;  liiBuf hl^ps. 

Certai.T  oil  C'~-rrpir!  .i  i.;.iln  only  a  very 
sni:il.  rr.::.uri:y,  •.'..'f'.-r.ened  that  unless  their 
own  particular  a::"K:atlin  of  lead  tetraethyl 
was  increated  by  P.fD,  they  would  no  longer 
cijr.tmu'*  tp  -supply  nviitlor.  gnscUne  to  our 
Armed  Frrre*.  ar.d  this  despite  the  fart  that 
TEL  wn-.  aH'^Mted  '.n  a  u:..form  muoner  tc 
dll  comp.iPles  St:?h  a  threat  not  only  dls- 
p.avi  a  U-k  '-^f  uni.lers'a.idmjt  of  their  social 
re^pon.'ilbr.ltlei^  r.  *he  part  of  the  compaoies 
or  IndlvtJtin'.s  ir.'  Ived  but  also  has  a  defi- 
nite we'^jc-^nii.^  rt:>  :  \  'he  whole  industry- 
Government  r°!a-lor.shlp  5tr*acture 

Another  and  pa.'ti-u'irlv  malicious  attack 
on  the  under^tsndlnK  "-utween  the  petroleum 
industry  and  Goverrn-.-^nt  r.ns  been  made  by 
certain  Indlvldu.^'.s  wbo  with'  ut  bothering 
to  check  the  acctincy  ct  'heir  statements 
have  either  oraMv  -r  tu  wrl"tn  form  stated 
that  seme  or  all  P.\D  pe<5;?'.e  w^r?  displaying 
faYontism  In  the  allncat  :r  >;  materials. 
Inferring  at  !ca,>r.  that  «v;:h  tii.orltism  was 
going  to  the  eonipanie?  frrni  wMt  h  the  Indi- 
Tlduala  had  orlglnaKy  come  S'.ich  a  .ttate- 
ment  or  Inference  Is  a  '.le,  a.s  ir.y  sir.rrr" 
person  can  easily  determine  for  hin-.',.',.'  if 
he  has  any  desire  so  to  dc 

Again,  let  me  relter:ite  what  I  said  earlier, 
before  I  got  these  tfrtpeF  off  :r.y  chest  It  Is 
only  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  industry  which 
Is  Indulging  in  these  hlg;. -binding  t.icrics 
The  Industry  in  general  ha.<;  been  most 
understanding,  cooperative.  mA  cc:mpltt«;ly 
honest,  but  the  deeds  and  w  rcl.i  it  a  few 
recalcitrants  can  te  ajid  Is  ci.i.n"..igine  t. 
some  extent  at  least,  to  the  hi.jh  s:  i..tri.-- 
BO  earnestly  striven  for  by  many  hwb.-r.i.ncled 
Individuals  In  both  Qovernmeiu  .ii.l  in- 
dustry. 

Tears  ago.  when  I  was  Interested  tn  dt  bat- 
ing tn  college,  our  coAch  used  to  insisi  that 
we  summarise  our  argumenu  at  ti^e  ei.d 
of  each  presentation,  and  I  have  some  r>^'-a- 
lectloc  that  sometimes  these  &u  nimarles  used 
to  be  longer  than  the  origin.*!  arbjuir.er.u 
themselves.  However,  that  won  t  be  tae  case 
here  because  these  obeervatlons  of  mine  tins 
eveolng  can  be  easily  summarljeed  as  I.)i:  jw$ 
We  hare  a  good  Oovernment.  the  be^t  i:i 
the  world.  We  have  a  good  industry-,  head 
and  shoxildtrs  above  any  other,  and  we  get 
along  0ne  together  except  for  a  few  nii^htji 
on  both  sides  who  at  times  do  muUdy  tlic 
watan. 


Me,' n time  .n  the  d'-:me3tic  frcnt  the  new 
soldiers  U  the  Power  Tr'uat  are  conducting  an 
a.^x.iuit  Ufjon  Che  administration  of  Federal 
p'.wer  agencies.  The  purpose  of  the  a&sault 
K  nut  only  to  Increase  private  utilities'  prcflts 
In  wartime  but  to  destroy  that  crucial  provi- 
sion of  national  policy — public  marki'ting  of 
pubilc  power.  They  have  succeeded  In  the 
H  'Oie  oJ  Representatives  and  there  are  mil- 
;i  ns  In  It  fur  them  If  the  Senate  approves 
what  the  House  has  done. 

On  the  world  front  what  are  the  peoples 
'f  the  free  world — especially  the  impover- 
ished mllUons  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  else- 
where- to  think  of  our  advocacy  of  political 
tt'-mocracy  abroad  while  In  this  and  other 
ft'' Ida  we  yield  to  the  demands  of  economic 
monopoly  In  undermining  social  democracy 
:it   home' 

The  fight  opened  just  as  General  Uac- 
-Vrthur  was  beginning  his  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Senate  ccnmUttees  which  embla- 
zoned the  front  i>ages  of  all  newspapers.  At 
that  time  the  House  was  considering  the 
Interior  approprlatioo  bill  for  ld5I-£3  and 
f  r  m  the  Oocr  came  amendments  slashing  the 
diyl^hts  out  of  allowsinces  made  by  the 
Bureau   cf   the   Budget  and   the  Approprla- 
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ti:  r-,?    C  .ir.rr.^"e«    to    Unpiement    the    p':Trer 
p-r  ^am   ■-'   the  Reclsma rton  Serr'ic*. 

I!  <:.r.  May  3  ycu  tiad  ^^siotii  aj  sn  Inside 
r,-i£e  of  :r.e  SfM  T.jrk  Bermld  Tribune  yea 
miiht  have  rioticed  a  bnef  WM,tUng'.on  cU»- 


p-i-.:::     : 
decic.e 


:e   quoted    in   part,   deacr.liir-g   tee 

n-.,ii;cT  cuts   tn   the   bu,;    were    made 
budget    reccBamendstlociS   tat   put.ic 


•<»cts    a.nd 


co,!::atr'-j 


?•:" 


p.?wer   ; 

iiisd  f  -r  ti:e  Btireau  af  Re^rianiAtJcn  Even 
t.".e  ir-f.-e.'.c*  of  S^eaJier  R*tbt-»3«  in  be.'.j..i 
■'  tie  Su-iding  pro-am  of  the  S*:-uthwes- 
•--m  P-Tier  Admmistrauor.  was  ir.thcut  a-vii: 
Tr.e  H'-",. ^e  by  recc-rd  vcte  c-f  2L"2  to  ITJ. 
c.Ttr-  oe  Hepre«entative  Ratsvxx  and  i.p- 
pr-i-fd  .--  ?-'"";  0:0  cut  m  f'ucd?  '.  j.r  corjitrac- 
tiOQ  ar  :i  :,;.e  acquisitiLn  <:f  trar  Trr.i&sion 
ttces  ?.-*■,  1 . '.a^y  by  a  -.cte  oi  247  t-^  :45 
•r.'  ':  ■  :  ..  call  taken  on  the  bilL  tie 
H  -_;*  !-.:.  -liced  out  t3,4O0.0CO  reci3miiier,ded 
tT  P: e< . r. e .•-. t  Trum,an  for  ccr-struci ;  .,n  cf 
"'ar-'TT',  --.  :.  l.ne*  fcv  the  S<;uthea.^tem 
?■  _-\^-  A-:~:r.i5Tat;  "T.  L.:kew:«e.  the  H-".:.^ 
■u-  'b-,-.c  tv  ;.5  501}  000  the  »ff7,3CC,o:<;  a5,ked 
br  '.re  &.r.r.eri;;e  Power  A,dr:i:nLs:rat:':-r.  f -r 
-  :-.=-ru-":  r.  .'ind  the  acquisition  ,::f  piwer 
...  fj  T.^e  •r~-f  ■Tai  225  tc  l*!7  " 
The  New  York  Tin::e«  rep*:r:  states  thii 
•Renewal  of  the  private-TerEUj-put-:c  ?on- 


a  major  rc^e 


the 


tTC\er-v  ■pla.j 
floor  f.iht  B<esides  voting  mfite  thin  ti.- 
000 'XO  :f  cut;  in  the  biU"s  out.ay  fcr  con- 
stru".  :.  of  public  power  lines,  the  House 
artcp:e<l  <•  ;e::erai  provision  aimed  at  c-xrb- 
ta^  such  Federal  competition  The  clause 
sp^on=--.red  by  Represeatative  Kxkxfth  B. 
KE-*r:NG  <  Republican,  Sew  Ycirk  .  speciSes 
that  none  of  the  money  appropriate<i  by  tie 
bill  sh.ill  be  used  to  start  construction  facil.i- 
tie?  m  &rea.s  covered  by  private  trarLsmi*s;oa 
C'-:. tracts  that  include  pnovisicn  for  service 
to  Fede.-ai  establishment*  and  preferred  users 
ot  G-:!vernment-generaied  power  Funds  fcsr 
the  G-overnment  s  power  pro>ects  were  slashed 
dfr^pi'e  pleas  that  aii  possible  eiectrjcity  was 
needed  f:r  defense  production  m  Shie  preseni 
emeriienrv  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate, 
which  m  the  past  has  been  more  liberal  in 
providinE  money  for  reclamation  and  pub- 
lic power." 

WHO    IS   BACK   Cff   TH1S» 

Comn:enting  on  thijs  perf'ormance.  that 
unusually  level-headed  and  accurate  col- 
umnist. Thomas  L  Stokes,  stated  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  14; 

■  Elec-ricity  is  another  item  in  your  family 
budget  and  it  is  also  now  an  accepted  Ameri- 
can tradition  that  everybody  possible  should 
have  It  and  as  cheaply  as  possible  Look^, 
then,  at  what  the  House  did  about  that, 
whacking  away  at  appropriations  for  planned 
extension  of  lines  to  homes  and  farms — and 
to  defense  plants,  too — from  eiistmg  public 
power  projects  The  private  utility  lobby 
really  cracked  the  whip." 

To  the  average  cltiaen  unacquainted  with 
the  intricacies  of  the  situation  all  this  may 
appe,ur  fair  enough  Ostensibly  the  purpose 
is  to  save  money  by  suspending  unneeded 
construct  ion  by  the  Government  until  the 
cr-iSis  is  over.  Let  private  industry  carry  the 
load.  In  fact.  It  works  out  Just  the  opposite. 
It  will  boost  the  war  profits  of  the  private 
utilities,  cost  the  Government  more  mroney. 
add  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and  under- 
mine sound  public  policy,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 

But  first  let  us  fix  attention  on  the  basic 
lmp<:irtance  of  electric  power  in  wartime, 
taught  by  our  experience  in  two  World  Wars. 

THX    CNOaMOTTS    WAS  VKMAItB  FOB   EUKTSIC 

powxa 
Last  September  there  was  set  up  in  the 
Interior  Department  under  Secretary  Chap- 
man  a  special   agency  titled   "The  Defense 
Electric  Power  Adminlstratl<m,"    It  was  or- 


g&n,iBed  under  the  direct lo-c  af  Mr,  D  L.  Mar- 
leti.  of  the  BoemeviUe  Flower  Afiministratiian, 
hs  Acting  Dtrectoc-  When  Mr,  MArie^t  ne- 
t  timed  to  PorUAUd  he  wsls  succeeded  by  Mr. 
C  B  McMasias.  pres:,£i*'n;  of  ihe  G>e<:T-£is 
Power  Co  is  pemia,z^n;  .^.i,mizi.istr*'c^.  with 
Mr  Kez.  G  irhu:tak.er  from  :h<  criattA,:io*3Ci 
P^ucic  Power  Bc«Lrd-  a.i  I>epu:y  Ad-smus-tr-a- 
f.r  DEPA  immedij.:e:T  tack..ed  the  y:h  of 
est:,r".atir:g  the  ain«:,.ur.:  cf  ji^o-jfer  wiiich,  wcu.d 
he  ne«<ie<i  f,3r  the  c*fenj.<  eion  and  sti_,i 
iucp.y  p«»c«;:x3«r  neesls 

It  STLi  fotisd  tiiit  I'^e  t.-til  electric  out- 
put zf  the  Cn,ite<i  Stj^tea.  pucl.c  an.4  priTate. 
f-.,r  I?,5«j  Wis  itxiut  i.25  ,:0:,C<}*..00',3  i-.,.»att- 
hO''ur^,  With  -  tC'*,*.  generatiT.^  c,aps*,oi;y  o-f 
67 ,  :<x-  i»3  iilc wat t j 

O::  Mirch  iu  Mz  C  W  J.„c«s.  pfjs^ei^t  of 
the  yorx'HAinpzc^  .  Mass,  <  Elect,r.o  Co  .  co:n- 
5U,-Ant  to  the  CEP  A,  told  the  Tennessee  Tr  al- 
ley Puh„ic  P^jwer  .•Vi*ociat.,on  at  iti  a-nnu*! 
C'  nT^r.ti.cn  in  Koioi:vil.e  that  it  wi»  pjin^'td 
t.:,  eapan:!  ihe  gei.eratiri  capacity  tiy  2»J - 
CjiX  .'JXi  kil'owatti.  or  iC  rcrcent.  m  ,3  vears 
t.me — which  would  brir,g  U3  tO'  f7.t.'0>:  .-»,i3 
kilcwatta,. 

Go.  May  ~  Mr  McManus  in  an  aciir-esa  at 
the  annua:  cccventicn  of  the  ."tin e.". can  P-uo- 
liC  P,,:*er  Assc«r"os.t.on  at  Chittic..«-,'£a,  an- 
n,:u,..ce'Ci,  th,at  tne  iC'XiO  X».'  estimate  had  re- 
cently been  incrrAsed  ty  T.'XC,iX»}.  which 
wo-uld  bring  the  lO'tal  lo:  lJi3  up  to  JO  - 
CO}  !>;Ci  kilowaits 

Ke  added  th^t  rhe  p-ower  iituato^a  wculd 
he  'tiiiht"  even  if  ■"in.staliati.on.s  are  Er-ade 
a.,;  scheduled  -  There  were  aire-icy  short - 
a-;ei  m  the  Pacific  N,:i-thwest  anl  m  the 
S^'otiea,$t 

And  toe  nest  day.  Mr  E  P.oSen  de  t-uccia,. 
Ciief  o;  the  Bureau  oi  Power  of  the  Fed^rsi 
Power  Cocnmisaion.  addre«s,m£  the  American 
Ir,stitute  of  Eectnoa:  E,nzine<er^.  forecast 
that  in  1960  our  national  cj nsumpt ;c n  wou^d 
reach  60e.000.00C',C'JC  fcUc-att-hcurs  req-orr- 
in?  a  peak  load  installation  of  115,'IXX;mX;0 
kilowatis- 

Charles  E.  Wil,scn.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Delente  MohiiLEatian,  has  reported  to  the 
President  "at  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  45 
percent  of  the  gross  national  production  <oif 
ail  c»0'mmoditi«» '  went  for  national  deiense. 
The  proportion  now  is  8  percent,  and  by  the 
end  cf  1951  i:  will  be  about  15  percent.  As 
we  now  foresee  it.  the  defence  proeram  at  its 
height  wUi  not  require  more  than  20  per- 
,,cent  of  the  gross  national  product loti-"  But 
whit  If  gl'jbai  war  should  come? 

Lvjokmg  ahesd.  the  thoughtful  citizen  will 
reflect  thst  housewives,  farmers,  the  pro- 
fessions and  all  other  users  as  well  as  mdia- 
iry.  big  and  little,  are  csoasumins  and  need- 
ing much  more  electricity  th.%n  in  1941  when 
we  entered  World  War  11.  and  drastic  cur- 
taiimenis  would  become  a  senous  matter  if 
this  war  should  become  world -wide. 

In  any  event,  all  authorities  emphasize 
that  war  or  no  war  we  shall  need  all  possible 
prtxluctive  capacity  of  electric  energy,  public 
and  private,  and  the  above  figures  in  great 
detail  have  been  fully  explained  to  the 
&pprt;!priation  comm.litee&  of  Congress. 

Havx  rruics  auso  rasxs  Awart 

Now  one  would  think  that  tn  this  world- 
wide conlhct,  with  revolutionary  communism 
threatening  a  more  terrible  slaughter  of  hu- 
man t>eings  and  destruction  of  property  than 
history  has  evo'  known,  the  managers  of  a 
prosperous  tao. 000. 000.000  industry  selling 
around  80  percent  erf  the  electric  energy 
producer  in  the  Nation  would  not  seek  to 
hamper  the  efforts  of  its  Government  to 
meet  tills  fearful  emergency,  and  to  increase 
its  profits  place  added  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  our  citizens  and  attempt  to  wreck  a  na- 
tional policy  which  has  proved  so  ben^dal 
in  delivering  cheap  public  powor  directly  to 
defense  agencies  cr  to  cities  and  farm  co-ope 
which  serve  ultimate  consumers.  Yet,  this 
is  exactly  what  is  being  attempted  and  thus 
far  successfuili.    T&ke  an  ejcample  from  the 


m,e 


expenenc*'    of    t,h*    Defense    OcTrle    P^wer 
Aduunisirat  iioc . 

parriTi   t-mrrrEs  Ttssrs   acrt  ix 

TBI    X'CiaTHWTST 

In  W~rld  War  H  t---.e  Kttioe'a  p<?wer  fa- 
ctlitie-s.  putlic  a,n,c  private,  were  cs>ntn,'Ued 
bj  the  War  Pr'-oduc:t„.  n  Board  Public  iviw  "t 
ar..d  REA  cot  a  r«w  dea,l  Th,is  time  pk--wer  ts 
txiiu  handled  by  DEFA  urider  the  Secretary 
o:  the  Intert'oc  as  be! , ore  aC'ted-  S«?cretary 
Chapni--n  promptly  ar.notit.rsd  thut  neit-^er 
pr.Ts,t.f  ii'Or  puai-c  pi.,wer  w\.-uld  be  given  s.n 
acTir.taze  one  over  the  c'.her,  Bc-nh  were 
a^kf-i  to  C'-'operate  peacef-illy  ta  this  hour 
of  hanger  H,:,ve-,'er,  there  vas  sc^'tne  »p>pre- 
h?:^,::::  that  the  f -rmer  es,p«?newce  "Kould 
be  ni-peaitec  wr.en  Ao.muriistrator  MoM.ar.us 
pcs«l  n'^t  'OnlT  to  determine  KE.\  s  alVot- 
nt  :f  con_^tr-iC-ion  nr-atenaiL!  bui  to  d«*y?- 
r-,at-?  ;ust  where  they  were  to  be  used  RE  » 
.Aii=o:nis:r*t,oT  Claude  Wickard  prcim,ptly  ob- 
jected and  Sec,retarT  Chapman  resolved  tt>e 
crnfU'r:  by  iutho«r.,rtni  M'rM,anu-  tc  fi,!  the 
t.:t,s.l  ■c;-.i.%,ntit:,"  and  Wictird  tc  dect,de  what 
o--:-?!?  most  needetl  material  to  help  defense 

Et.^   McManus   i;   h,avlrit:  tr".XibJe  with  his, 

■'::ds  the  urtli'v  exectrtlTes  He  !a»» 
... ved  to  relieve  thit  serious  power  shortage 
m  the  Xcrth's-**:  mentioned  in  hi*  Chatts- 
n >:-.£»  s'-'eech  After  raretui  study  his  ex- 
perts pr-op«:««ed  to  c.;rojtruct  a  12Ck-miie  tie 
line  from  Sl'im.sth  Falls  in  extreme  southern 
Onrcor.  t:  Sha5t,a  Dam  to  r-onnect  the  B«on„ne- 
Ttlle  pc-srer  system  with  the  Oenlral  Vaiiey 
pro*e-,ot  for  mterchsrige  of  po^ver:  construc- 
tirn  t'?  start  at  the  eairilest  piossibJe  m.,:»menf. 

S.r.oe  tn  a  war  emergency  all  piower  is 
poi'.ed  t;u5  line  wou.d  enable  both  public 
an,d  prt". ite  syrtems  in  bioth  areas  to  irm  up 
then-  l~,jds  Steam  would  heip  hydro  when 
water  w:i5  low  ft,nd  n:«l  and  oil  wou.ki  be 
saved  at  5tea,m  piants  —her.  water  »-as  high 
ard  running  tc  »'-ist»  over'  the  dams;  steam 
p«:w?r  o,rJv  when  eenerators  were  not,  tn  lull 
use 

C:s5t  of  line  srd  equipment »€.  2S3.  000 

Total   added   £rm   p«ower    ikiia- 

wattss 100,  ceo 

An-.A uai  o-o>erat;x,g  revenue. , i  1 .  50O.  000 

Net  pr  fit 11  CO.  000 

Cois,t  of  a  steam  plan:  to  gener- 
ate thut  ajnount  of  power •!!>.  OCO.  OOO 

Who  re-rommends  the  line?  Admlnistra- 
tcr  C.  B  McManus,  Consulting  Engineers 
Pran.k  Bower  and  J  E.  Moure,  and  the  entire 
staff  of  DEP.A;  Secretary  Chapman  and 
Mtch&el  Straus.  Reclamation  Chief;  Paul  J. 
R.%ver  Bonneville  Administrator,  and  staff: 
and  the  Federal  Power  Cooamisalon. 

Let  me  add  here  that  the  late  J.  D.  Rosa. 
father  of  Seattle's  City  Light,  several  timea 
over  this  work  table  pointed  out  to  me  the 
adrsntagee  of  a  circular  network  of  lines 
connecting  up  Federal  power  projects  from 
Washington  to  Boulder  D&m  in  Nevada,  to 
Colorado,  to  Idaho,  to  Montana  and  back  to 
Coulee  and  Bonneville.  And  predicted  the 
lines  would  some  day  be  built  by  th« 
Government- 

Who  is  against  11?  The  Poww  Trust  J.  E. 
BUck.  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  *  Electric 
Co..  appearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Houiae  Ap;»T}prlations  Committee,  testified  it 
was  not  needed  and  the  approfn-iation  was 
struck  from  the  bill.  Engineer  J  E,  Moore. 
whom  none  can  accuse  of  being  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  public  power,  when  asked  st  the 
hearing  "Do  you  mean  a  six-milUon-doUar 
shortage  ts  crippling  the  Pacific  Northwest?", 
replied  with  a  flat  •Yes."  ca  reported  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  3. 

Result,  doubtless  due  tc  the  opposition  of 
the  power  interests'  newspapers  and  aome 
politicians  are  frightening  the  people  <a 
Washington  and  Oregon  by  charging  that 
they  would  suffer  from  shipping  their  own 
Bonneville  power  which  they  need  Into  Cali- 
fornia over  this  transmlf.slan  line,  while  Cali- 
f ornians  are  told  they  would  suffer  from  their 
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gatf«  Berth  AH  tbii  ti  wturiy  «ron« 
■■-n.jww  ooif  bydro  pow«r  lotag  to  »•■(• 
vouM  b*  M  touiiitumwl.  bfeMlM  only 
vnoHtf  •teun-puvw  eapaetty. 

Tb*  Mw*  la  jvct  M  •tminl  m  tb*  prop*- 
■wcd*  t&At  •  fVi— »***  Rlw  Anttoartty.  Ilk* 
TVA.  vooM  wtabUah  a  eomrnvBtatle  dlcta- 
tlM  MortlnMBt  wad  dwtroy  rvpn- 


OCM  oC  tb«  ctevcr  uwUwda  by  vhtch  thts 
coop  to  batnf  pot  ov«r,  doubUwa  not  under- 
stood toy  moct  bvsy  Oonfraancn.  brlncB  ua 
to  Um  ICaatLnc  amcndtimt  mcnUcmed  In  the 
Torfc  TlOMi  dtopatdi  qootcd  abor*.     U 


1,  Tbat  no  part  of  thia  apprcprla- 

^y^  fK^i  bt  oaad  to  InltUta  tb*  construc- 
at  tranamlMtoD  {adUttaa  wlttUn  those 
QBv«nd  by  po«v  wh«*lln«  aerrlot  con- 
«itleb  tnciuda  provlakm  for  aarrloe  to 
MtabltotUBMita  umI  preferred  cus- 

a 

_^  lawHii  wUl  aak  vbat  ia  power  "vheel- 
taw't  It  to  a  term  tbe  hlatory  of  vblch 
BMirka  a  preeadaat  at  graat  atsnlflcance  which 
■i^K  be  ciaarly  undarstood  before  we  can 
■et  ttoa  impact  of  Mr.  KsAxnw'a  propoaal. 

Beretoftire  tbe  private  utiUtlea  have  de- 
dlned  to  be  common  earrt«»  and  trana- 
mU,  ttm  pay.  power  from  Reclamation  and 
Queinmint  dama  over  their  trana- 
Unea.  So  tbe  Oovemmcnt  haa  built 
fta  ova  anea  while  utiUty  propacaiida  pro- 
-j»>»»»  |(  ^gas  dopUcatku  and  an  ecxtnomle 
■la.    aatd  tbey.  "8eU  ua  your  pown-  at  the 

^at   MMae    a    or    S    yeara    affo.    'vlth    the 

p»    imiaiiitoahin   ayotema  ot  TV  A. 

and  BcmneTfUe  tn  auecaaafxil  opera- 

aUUty  iiiaiiapiia  r***"B— ^  their  mlnda 

laaed  a  daatre  to  coc^Krate  and  make 

a  eontracta  to  tranamlt  Govenment 

Why   it   U  called  wheeling   no  one 

to  know,   bat   It   to   tantamount   to 

earrtcr. 

The  Blfhty-flrat  Oongreaa  accepted  the 
Uiuu:— 1  ror  ezamide.  tn  the  general  ap- 
ptoprtatkm  blU  for  1961  It  eUmlnated  9150.- 
000  fw  a  transmtoalan  Une  far  the  great 
CMifao  r«rry  rertamatUm  dam  tn  Montana. 
hnlldtnf .  Ttie  e«»af*renoe  report  Juati- 
eot  oo  Che  pooBd  that  "the  oom- 
the  netlamatinn  Bureau  to 
•     •     a 


for  tfea  dtapoaal  of  Oaayoa 
Ob  October  7.  iMt.  8aaa«ar  Ba-riHi  had  «- 
to  the  Senate  that  ttoe  naw  poUey 
to  aauatary  fHatwnan  and 
It.  and  that  ahaellt  a^aemcnu 
withtt*  BoMaeme 
and  wtth  the  BoizCh- 
for  the  dattvary 
hytha  TttM  Ufht 

*  IWMr  Oo 

■fertMtoead.    To 

df  eiarl^.  the  idea  to 

M  to  vaeeHMwy  tor  CoaerMa  to  appro* 

et  ■■Hailn  traaBatortOB  ttnea  fvom  a 
to  MTV*  a  raglQB.  proeldad  a 
private  aompany  baa  la  ovatatUai.  or  will 
ttaaa  at  miMekmst  mnptm  opacity  la 
faglQB  aDd  vSI  <C**  ^  cany  Oomn* 
It  cnmni  at  a  manntWi  rata. 

tt   wm  pkUHlHy   and   taaaooably 


mobtllaattin  •ffort.  wbeeHn^t  contrac?*  of 
varioua  klnda  haT*  been  executed  from  west 
to  eaat  In  the  States  of  California  Idaho. 
Montana.  Colorado.  North  and  Sou'h  D"ltota. 
Hebraaka.  Minnesota.  Mlanourl  Okla.^onia. 
Texaa.  Arkanaaa.  and  Louisiana  If  the  »« - 
tJon  of  the  Houae  stands  others  will  be  added 
m  Iforth  and  South  Carolina.  OenrRla  P'."r- 
Ida.  and  Vlrftnla 

All  Of  them  contain  a  provl.«o  like  the  one 
algned  on  April  2  last  with  the  Paclflr  Can 
A  Blectric  Co  to  wheel  Shasta  Dim  power 
to  points  In  the  (jreat  Central  Valley  pr'\'er'. 
m  California.     Paragraph  8  provides 

•Tbe  ct^ntractor  hereby  afrr-'":'^  t.:  -rrppt, 
delivery  of  electric  power  and  eneriiy  Inro 
Ita  electric  trarisir.ission  system  as  n.-'v  -r 
hereafter  existing  to  the  extent  tha-  th^- 
contractor  has  available  excess  capnrrv  in 
•aid  transmission  system,  not  necessary  to 
aerre  the  contractors  customers,  s.s  dpter- 
mlned  bv  the  contractor  • 

Thla  enables  the  P    O    &  E    tc.   acpp'   pr 
reject  any  request  for  wheeling  Reclinntlm 
power  to  Federal  eatabll.'«hmen:s   mun.c;pH:i- 
ties.  REA  cooperatives,  and  <  ther  cu?»   mers 
which  have  preference  status  under  Uw      I: 
can  assert  that  It  cannot  transmit  the  C-  v- 
ernment  current   because   Its   own   lines    ire 
loaded  and   It  Is  to  be  Ita  own   Judge   .>i3   'o 
whether  the  excuse  Is  ralld      In  tha-   event 
the  Oovemment  can  either  let  its  j:ent>rat^rs 
stand  Idle  or  turn  the  power  over  to  ''  O  &  E. 
to  Intermlnsrle  the  public  power  with  i's  --.wn 
and  seU   where   It   pleases   at   Its  cwn   rate^ 
Or.  If  tbe  agency  has  the   mcnev,  build  Us 
own  line.     Right  here  is  where  the  seenungly 
Innocuoiis  Keating  amendment  comes  In.     It 
etrikes  from  Uncle  Sam's  hand  the  right  ' o 
build   a  line  and  deprives  him  of   the   only 
club  he  hAa  to  compel  the  company  to  fulfill 
tta  contract. 

lU  ftill  effect,  however,  will  not  be  felt 
until  after  2  or  3  years  If  adopted  and  con- 
tinued. Reclamation  has  planned  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  proper  time  with  the  construction 
of  a.T73  miles  of  line  and  so  be  ready  to  sup- 
ply power  from  numerous  dams,  now  butld- 
tnsL  when  preaently  Qnlshed  and  generators 
hiimmlng.  There  are  planned  in  California 
SM  miles:  Colorado.  67;  Idaho,  115:  Montana. 
879;  Worth  Dakota.  407;  South  Dakota,  520; 
Iowa.  38S. 

In  tnoBt  wheeling  contracts  the  companies 
are  not  required  to  Invest  a  dollar  on  in- 
ereaaed  facilities.  Bonneville  and  TV  A  p(>w- 
er  is  transmitted  for  over  200  miles  at  a  coit 
of  1  mill  per  klllowatt-hour.  The  companies 
are  holding  the  Government  up  for  i  mill 
per  kilowatt- hour,  an  excessive  price,  for 
each  50  mllee. 

The  wheeling  }oker.  plus  Keatlne's  amend- 
ment, would  enable  the  power  c<-»rp<jrations 
to  bottle  up  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Fed- 
eral power  at  the  busbar  and  thumb  their 
boaea  at  the  pulilic  waiting  for  Its  own  cheap 
power,  aiMl  alao  force  the  Oovemment  tc  turn 
orar  to  them,  on  their  own  terms,  tbe  sur- 
ploa  power  not  needed  to  serve  Its  customers, 
or  let  It  go  to  waste. 

THXBK'a      KlUJOIfS      IH      TT — THXH:      OK      rotTX 
TXalLT    OM    ONI    CaUVOKirU    JOB    AL    Nf: 

The  eas*>  value  of  this  traiumlsslon-Une 
aorrendar  to  tbe  power  companies  is  indi- 
cated by  last  year's  experience,  to  cue  one 


g*g«»***  defaoaa 


The  great  Central  Valley  Reclamation 
project  was  planned  at  an  estimated  c(>8t 
at  •tSfl.GOO.OOO.  Several  dams  would  supply 
water  and  power.  Shasta  Dam  alone  cost 
•llTjOOOJMM.  But  Oongreas  denied  money 
for  adequate  tranamiaekm  lines.  The  Kecla- 
Bureaa  was  forced  to  sell  Shasta 
to  tbe  Padflo  Oaa  A  Klectrtc  Co. 
10M  tbe  eanv>any  bought  1.834.299.- 
kUovatt-houra  at  ctirrent  for  which  it 
|Mrtd  9t^J '  344  or  at  5.4  mllla  per  kilowatt- 


Tha  Mdcral  Power  Commlaaton  reports  re- 
veal ihat  tbe  average  revenue  received  by 
P.  O.  A  E.  in   1950  lor  ail   power  sjiics   t..u 


14  7  mllU  per  kllowatt-hcur.  Sold  at  this 
nerage  rate  to  contumera  this  block  of 
power  for  which  it  paid  W.lWO.OOO  would 
Yield  over  |3fl.000.000  Let  experts  figure  the 
net  profits  after  taxes  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

.Vain  take  the  savings  on  generating 
costs  P  G  A  E  U  expanding  lU  great  oll- 
humlnrf  steam  plant  at  Moss  Landing  near 
San  Francisco  lu  engineers  estimate  that 
when  completed,  with  oil  at  $1.75.  the  gen- 
erating coat  will  be  7J  mllla  per  kUowatt- 
hoiir  But  the  company  buys  Government 
hydro  at  5.4  mills.  The  company  would  thus 
clean  up  around  $3,400,000  on  a  block  uf 
.Shasta  power  like  that  purchased  last  year 
,  n  generation  alone  to  say  nothing  of  re- 
tall  prcflU. 

Try  to  envision  the  application  of  thU 
policy  to  dams  built  and  to  be  built  in  river 
valleys  over  the  Nation  and  we  begin  to  see 
what   is  at  stake 

THI   FTrrtTKB 

Manifestly,    then,    tbe    present    dancer    In 
these  wheeling  contracts  as  drawn,  plus  the 
Keating  ameiidmect,  In  shackling  the  hands 
f   the   Government  and  leaving  It   helpless 
t<-;  m.i.rket  lU  own  pKJwer  lies  In  the  fact  that 
the  present  war  emergency  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue   fr.r    several    years.     Succeeding    Con- 
eresses   undoubtedly   will   continue   and   etc- 
pand    the    policy.     When    permanent    peace 
comes  the  cry  will  be  that  on  account  of  the 
stupendous  national  debt  the  practice  mvist 
be   continued   and  the  utility  combine  will 
then  achieve  what  they  have  been  battling 
for  since  the  TVA  Act  of  1933— the  capture  of 
all    power    generated    at    Government    dams 
now  building  If  indeed  the  policy  at  exist- 
ing  dams    Is    not    reversed    by    some    future 
Congress.     This  writer  well  remembers  that 
the  final  crucial  struggle  in  the  passage  of 
that  act  was  over  the  Norris  provisions  for 
the  right  of  the  TVA  Board  to  build  Its  trans- 
mission system  at  vrtll  and  not  at  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  power  companies      Further,  that 
the  right  was  saved  only  by  the  Intervention 
of  President  Roosevelt.     But  for  that.  TVA 
today  would  probably  be  dimply  a  generating 
station    for    private    utilities    and    industry. 
municipal    dwellers    and    agriculture    would 
n   t  be  .erved  as  they  are  and  saving  In  ex- 
cess -f  120,000,000  annually  on  their  electric 
bills      Nor   would   like   results   be   following 
from    Boulder    Dam    and    Bonnevtlle-Coulee 
power    the   latter  being   also  threatened   by 
this     economy"  move. 

THI   TALX   OF  TWO  CITIXS — A   STITBT    D*    STATXS- 

MANsair 

The  contrast  between  what  is  now  hap- 
pening in  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  River  Val- 
leys affords  an  Impreaaive  leaaon  as  to  the 
imporumce  to  the  national  welfare  in  peace- 
time, and  national  security  at  any  time,  of 
Including  in  multipurpose  valley  projects 
both  power  generation  and  publicly  owned 
and  operated  transmiaBlon  networks. 
Study  these  eloquent  figures: 
Look  at  the  powerful  Tennessee.  The 
TVA  operates  27  flood -control,  navigation 
danas  of  which  17  are  high  dams  generating 
power:  total.  3,000.000-kilowatt  capacity. 
In  fiscal  1950  the  net  generation  was  17.- 
600000,000  kllowatt-hotira.  Cost  of  dams. 
$«77«S5.000.  Operating  revenue  for  1950. 
$57,800,000.  Total  operating  revenue  since 
1933.    $428,000,000. 

Behold  the  powerless  Ohio.  On  the  Ohio 
River  and  tributaries  the  Army  engineers 
have  buUt.  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,000. 
14a  low  dams  for  navigation  and  flood  control 
only  No  power  provided  for.  Kngineers 
conservatively  estimate  tbe  power  potential 
of  the  BTstem  at  8.500.000  kilowatts  with  a 
yearly  output  of  10.5  billion  kllowaU-hours, 
worth  at  least  •S6.OO0.O0O  but  running  to 
waste. 

If  you  ask  an  explanation  of  thto  startling 
anomaly  the  htotortc  facta  are  that  from  1021 
to  ::3a  the  Harding -Coolidge -Hoover  admin- 
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Istratlons  fought  to  a  standstill  and  defeated 

euht  N'jrrls  bills  which  planned  for  unified 
development  of  the  Tennessee  for  flrxKl  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  power  Coolldge  pocket- 
vetoed  one  bin  In  1928.  Hoover  another  In 
1931  with  a  vituperative  message  describing 
Federal  p<jwer  development  as  degradation. 
but  R ,;«  sevelc  signed  the  TTA  Act  of  1933. 

During  this  same  period  the  Army  engl- 
neer.s  m'accordance  with  their  ancient  prac- 
tire  a::d  under  the  aegis  of  these  Republican 
adminlstruions  planned  and  began  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  low  navieatlon  flood - 
control  dams  on  the  Ohio  and  tributaries 
not  one  cf  which  has  even  penstocks  tn- 
s-alled  ;  r  the  generation  of  hydroelectric 
P'jv.er  as  sT.ited  above. 

Znt  aTOMTC  tVtHCY  COMillSSIO!*  nN-Ds 
THE   YABDsnCK  WORKS 

Whe'her  or  not  the  TV.\  yardstick  Is 
made  ■  f  rubber,  as  its  crltlcfi  claim,  it  ap- 
•le  .r?  to  p.ick  a  terrific  wallop  In  these  days 
uhen  Unc;e  Sam  is  buying  power  to  operate 
his  rest-lar  military  establishments  and  the 
emergf:;"?   deiense  plants. 

In  a  r-. cent  bulletin  I  showed  that  In  1949 
»>-^  electric  bill.'^  for  the  .^rm.y  N.>vy.  and  .\ir 
r  \cp  totaled  around  $30.00C.i>M  and  that 
pnvite  company  pc-wer  cost  an  averaee  cf 
11  mills  per  kilowatt -hour;  TVA  power  4 
nulls:  Bonneville  2  5  mills 

Now  comes  an  Instance  which  shows  what 
the  pcwer  companies  can  do  when  they  have 
to  meet  real  competition. 

Last  October  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion decided  to  construct  a  new  uranium- 
pr'CP^sU-g  plant  on  a  5,000-acre  site  at  the 
G'  verf.ment's  Kentucky  ordnance  plant  near 
Piiducah  on  the  Ohio  River.  Electric  power 
needs  required  a  l.OOO.OOO-kilcvatt  installa- 
tici    operating  at  a  93-percent  load  factor. 

The  Army  navigation  dams  on  the  Ohio 
had  no  power,  so'the  Atomic  Enerfty  Com- 
mission a.sked  the  ^imerlcan  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  and  the  TVA  to  make  bids.  The  com- 
paiTV  declined  TVA  said.  "Yes:  we  are  facing 
a  shortage,  but  If  Conzress  will  appropriate 
the  money,  we  will  build  yovir  1.000.0«D0-kilo- 
watt  plan  and  supply  power  at  an  ,  -erage 
of  3  53  mills  per  kilovatt-hour  "'  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  was  considering 
the  matter  favorably  when  an  extraordinary 
thine  happened. 

The  Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  the 
nUnois  Power  Co..  and  three  other  compa- 
nies organized  a  subsidiary  styled  "Electric 
Energy,  Inc."  which  barged  in  with  an  offer 
to  build  a  steam  plant  right  across  the  river 
near  Joppa.  111.,  and  supply  half  of  the  total 
load  at  an  average  of  3  57  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  only  a  little  higher  than  TVAs  3.53 
mills  per  kliowatt-hour. 

Whereat  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
asked  if  TVA  would  recede  i»nd  take  half  the 
business,  the  other  half  going  to  Electric 
Energy.  Inc.  Administrator  Gordon  R.  Clapp 
replied  It  was  quite  agreeable  as  be  was 
facing  a  shortage  and  was  building  lour 
steani  plants  already  to  keep  up  with  the 
war  demand.  Congress  then  reduced  the 
TVA  appropriation  to  $82,500,000  and  the 
two  plants  are  under  construction  with  top 
priorities. 

New  this  Paducab  ABC  plant  will  be  rtm 
at.  top  capacity  and  needs  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  power.  Bstimatcs  were  figured  on  a  95 
percent  load  factor  and  at  that  rate  a 
1.000.000-kllowatt  plant  would  generate  In 
the  neighborhood  of  8JOO.000.000  kilowatt- 
bours  annually.  But  suppoae  there  had  been 
no  TVA  yardstick.  In  that  case  AEC  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  private  companlee 
and  a  conservative  guess  is  it  would  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  at  least  7  mills  per  kUo- 
watt-hour  for  thla  service.  A  little  figuring 
Will  indicate  theref oie  that  by  reason  <rf  TVA 
thU  one  plan  is  saving  ABC  in  tbe  neighbor- 
hood of  $30,000,000  per  year,  or  enough  to  pay 
lor  the  Ooverunent  plant  In  S  years  time. 
And  will  Klectrtc  Knergy.  Inc..  lose  money? 
C'b.  no.    T*jey  wUl  borrow  tbe  money  from 


Instir&nce  companies  at  3  percent  to  build 
the  plant  and  are  allowed  8  percent  profit 
on  their  common  stock.  Hence  eyelwows  are 
raised  and  inquiries  made  as  to  why 
municipalities  and  REA  cooperatives  and 
others  have  to  pay  from  10  to  15  mlils  for 
service  "vhere  there  is  no  Government  com- 
petition. 

tXA  FARMEaS  ATFECTED 

r>-J«  Power  TYust  scheme  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  thousands  and  tbotisanda  of  farmers 
who  own  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration cooperatives.  Over  the  Nation  they 
buy  wholesale  power  from  reclamation  and 
other  Federal  dams  far  cheaper  than  private 
companies  will  sell  to  them.  Low-cost  power 
xiieiiiis  life  or  death  for  many  cooperatives 
propo.*ed  in  thin  territory.  Small  industry 
and  hamlets  in  such  territory  are  albo  con- 
cerned. Montana  has  been  hard  hit  from  lack 
of  G*:iveniemnt  transmission  lines  denied 
by  Congress  and.  likewise,  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  s  plan  properly  to  con- 
nect up  Federal  dams  all  the  way  from  Texas 
t  1  Missouri  has  been  blocked,  with  the  result 
that  some  56  REA  co-ops  in  Oklahoma  Ar- 
kansas, and  Misso'JTl  serving  over  210.000 
rural  customers  are  still  vainly  looking  to 
SWPA  for  power,  to  say  nothing  of  25  or  30 
nranicipalltles  which  own  tiielr  own  distrib- 
uting systcmf.. 

No  wonder  that  REA  Administrator  Claude 
Wicfcard  and  Clyde  T.  Ellis,  executive  man- 
ager of  the  National  Rtiral  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  fighting  arm  of  the  REA  co- 
ope,  are  on  the  warpath  and  that  Speaker 
RAYBiniN  protested  these  cuts. 

CONCXtTSlONS 

Out  of  scores  of  instances  that  might  be 
cited  the  few  concrete  cases  herein  described 
Indicate  the  fiscal  and  economic  significance 
cf  the  wheeling  p.?licy  of  marketing  public 
power  as  an  economy  measure  in  the  war, 
emergency  when  weighed  tn  connection  with 
the  power  trtasfs  war  against  complete  Gov- 
ernment transmission  systems. 

The  political  consequences  which  foUcw 
In  all  probability  are  no  leas  impressive  since 
the  incentive  Is  inherent  in  the  arrajigement. 
While  the  wheeling  contracts  are  drawn 
for  10  years  and  may  be  canceled  within  that 
period  on  3  years'  notice.  It  is  unlikely,  due 
to  the  home  and  world  status,  that  they  will 
be.  If  the  Senate  approves  and  the  present 
reactionary  trend  continues  it  is  a  safe  pre- 
diction that  they  will  be  multipUed  and 
strengthened  instead.  The  utilities.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  general  opposition  to  public 
power  and  public  transmission  lines,  will 
thus  increase  their  efforts  to  control  Federal. 
State,  and  municipal  governments  in  ord.»r 
to  perpetuate  the  temporary  arrangement. 
That  means,  of  course,  picking  and  electing 
candidates  within  both  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  parties  wtnh  an  operating 
lineup  as  at  present,  which  ought  to  be  head- 
lined the  Coalition  Party  versxis  the  Com- 
monweal Party. 

Coalition  leaders  appear  to  reason  thus: 
Since  risk  capital  cannot  undertake  the  Job. 
li  is  sound  economy  to  appropriate  htindreda 
of  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  construct  a 
gigantic  river-valley  project;  then,  to  save 
the  taxpayer's  money,  refuse  a  few  more 
millions  fc»-  transmission  lines;  then  hand 
over  to  private  utUitles  the  power,  which  is 
the  only  money-making  part  erf  tbe  project 
and  worth,  in  tbe  long-run,  many  times  its 
entire  cost:  this  wiU  permit  capital  at  no 
risk  to  tax  tbe  taxpayers  through  high  rates 
by  selling  than  tbelr  own  poww.  ladle  out 
the  gravy,  and  save  America  from  Stalin  and 
creeping  socialisai. 

If  that  baiv>ens.  and  it  may  happen  unless 
a  pcdltical  revolution  occurs  and  a  new 
twentieth  century  party  emrages  similar  to 
tbe  JeffMwm-Uncoln  tradltiem.  Bad  orer- 
all  results  are  bound  to  foUov. 

Areas  aerved  by  Pederal  power  sent  direct 
from  tbe  generators  to  great  cbemlfal  and 


otlier  tndtistries.  or  munlctpally  owned  dla- 
tributlnf  systems  and  RKA  co-ops.  wbleb 
amortiK  capital  Investments,  'vrlll  have  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  areas  served  by  private 
utilities  either  marketing  tbelr  own  power 
or  power  wheeled  from  Reclamation  or  other 
Government  dams. 

To  point  this  up.  American  bouse^rives  in 
these  latter  areas  need  not  hope  preaently 
to  be  buying  electricity  at  lees  than  1  cent 
per  kliowatt-hour  (stci  as  a  majority  of 
Ontario  and  Winnipeg.  Manitoba  women  are 
now  doing.  But  TVA  women  can  be  as- 
sured Their  rates  aie  already  down  from 
8  5  cents  under  private  ownership  in  1933 
to  15  cents  in  1950.  with  the  United  States 
average  close  to  double  th%t. 

There  Is  another  poser  for  reflection.  The 
necessity  for  flood  control  and  soli  and  water 
conservation  makes  Imperative  Federal  proj- 
ects in  all  great  river  valleys  and  numerous 
smaller  ones.  The  "coordinating  factor,"  as 
engineers  term  it,  and  key  to  success,  lies  in 
ail  possible  power  production  and  delivery 
at  the  least  possible  races  to  consumers. 

The  question  thpn  arises:  If  the  kej  Is  In 
the  hands  cf  private  utilities  what  effect 
will  tbat  have  up*3n  the  planning,  construc- 
tion and  management  of  these  many-pur- 
pose undertakings'"  Is  U  likely  that  utility 
executives  or  political  leaders  who  share  theu- 
vlewpomt.  will  exhibit  any  better  statesman- 
ship or  regard  for  the  general  welfare  and 
national  defense  In  the  future  than  they  have 
In  the  past? 


Timi^  ud  Fear  or  Pnideact? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZAELOCKI 

or  vnscoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOX7SE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  26, 1951 

Mr.  ZABLXX;kI-  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
these  troubled  times  when  iinscrupulous 
persons  frequently  force  reason  to  give 
way  to  political  expediency,  and  when 
truth  is  being  replaced  by  unfounded 
charges,  half- truths,  and  at  times  out- 
right Ues  propagated  with  the  soie  mo- 
tive of  personal  gain  in  mind.  It  is,  in- 
deed, refreshing  and  heartening  to  find 
that  s<xne  of  our  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  pursue  a  policy 
which  continues  to  place  truth,  reason, 
and  national  good  above  partisan  aims. 

Through  editorials  such  as  the  one 
entiUed  "Timidity  and  P^ear  or  Pru- 
dence?" which  I  would  like  to  can  \\o  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
these  newspapers  render  invalual^ 
service  to  their  community  and  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  and  eammend  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  the  editorial: 
TnoDrrr  awb  Pia«  oa  PacnaiKat? 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerotu  to  Amer- 
ica and  tbe  free  world  than  tbe  belief  tbat 
the  United  SUtes  Is  being  run  by  ttmkUty 
and  fear. 

It  is  a  charge  freqtientiy  made,  drummed 
home  day  after  day  by  o{^naento  of  our 
milltar}  and  foreign  policies. 

"Never  before."  sayi  General  liacArtbor. 
"have  we  geared  natkmal  poUey  to  timidity 
and  fear.- 

Our  leaden,  says  B»xt)id  Staaaen.  an  aoB- 
ducting  tbe  "timid  poUey  at  faar." 

"A  group  of  wblnlng.  wblmpertng.  eraean 
appcaacrs. '  says  Senator  Joama  McCanKT 
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wlUi  hia  Cfplcai.   tut   tMuttty   )attletal.  •!>> 
ta  prMClUac  "tlM  goBp*!  oC  tmi.' 
mt%   tbm   I««taa   toMaff    ■ccwwd    of 
OmMtty  aod  faarf 

Ttey  M*  tte  mca  wbo  tfmetnl  axxl  woe 
tiM  ji— iwt  vw  la  htotcrr.  Ttwy  w*  Um 
men  «boK  dvctBloni  sent  ub  into  E.or«m  to 
■top  ■OT'****'^^*  vboH  dtclrtoiM  datwted  the 
ta  OrMoa.  wttoM  declrtone  beat  the 
vtth  the  Berlta  bloekaae.  They 
•re  the  Mcn  wbo  dtreeted  many  ivceeasful 
couafnamee  to  Rxaeten  acgraaeloc  and 
boUy  tactics,  and  who  veldad  the  tree  world 
tofi^taar  In  and  out  at  the  United  NaUona 
for  mnt«al  defesae. 

Why  are  they  now  bctng  eccutd  at  fear 
and  tlmMUty?  For  poitttcal  reaaona,  cfatcAy. 
For  the  plain  words  they  spoke  before  the 
uapreeadeated  MacArthur  haartngs— words 
that,  tar  from  bdnc  tbnld  or  fearful,  showed 
oooraff*  taBapered  with  prodeoce. 

It  would  be  Ulsaatiuui  az^  stupid  to  be- 
Bee*  for  a  aKMnant  that  these  men  tack 
UM1S,  vMoB.  or  ttsctriiinssB.  It  would  be 
equally  <lssaiiiiwii  to  beUeve  that  they  were 
not  tadteafd  to  the  praaerratloa  of  the 
way  ai^  the  trae  world. 

base   erer   been   faced   with 
fnr  iBtciUgeat  appraisal,  cool  on- 

that  our 
taiday.    F«w  poofte.  In  time  of 
mwtt  baan  shown  the  tnalde  of 
mafctnt.  the  dUtalng  Tiewa.  ron- 
faeta.  tlte  oneartaintlaa.  and  heal- 
that  IseTltaUy  fo  Into  the  final  ds- 
ot  their  leaders. 

lly  people  are  eonflonted  only  wtth 
Tlkcy  kx)k  upon  l^Klers  with 
•yea  and  aasoaM  that  decisions 
ars  VBaalmoito.  mads  with  ccrtalntT  and 
with  an  the  facts  at  band.  Ufe  tsnt  Uka 
hone  or  the  Pentagon, 
tboan  who  charge  timidity  and  fear, 
MacArthur.  at  toast,  knows  from 
that  letdsts  are  not  autoaMtems. 
out  dedalons  tiased  on  all  the  facts. 
that  are  alwa^  rif:ht. 

Oiihii  a  long  )0()k  at  high  policy  making — 
which.  UBfortaaataly.  the  MacArthur  bear- 
lags  gave  the  Bnsatans.  too— people  mnst  as- 
■MB  what  thay  saw  with  oiatiirtty  anil,  intal- 

too.  wh^  the  Dnltad 

.    It  Is  to  sava  ths  Irse  world. 

and  our  frlcnda,  and  to  help 

help  «  do  It.    Itlstokoep 

i  taklac  omr  any  men  at  the  vorid — 

tf  peasaia.  with  war  tf 

IB  sptfes  otf  Blftakaa, 
with 


laportalM*  of  Foreifa  Africnltvril 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or    MINNESCT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RicoKO.  I  include  the  following 

jyrom   the   Valley  Morning  Star  J 
Joss  Knows 
Eorms  THS  Stas: 

Jcee  Gonzalez  is  a  hard-working  man  with 
a  large  family.  Job«  ilves  nonh  of  The  Ru) 
Orande.  Joee  Is  an  American  rltlzpn  He 
pays  taxes.  The  draft  bo&id  sends  his  suns 
to  Korea  to  stop  bullets 

Jose  would  be  glad  to  help  plrJc  seme  of 
thoee  million  bales  He  doesn  t  want  to  pick 
It  for  nothing.  thouRh,  or  almrst  n'  thing. 
like  Pedro  from  across  the  river  ha«  to  do. 
He  can't  see  picking  cotton  for  f  1  :,J5  a 
hundred  when  the  average  rate  for  Texas 
last  year  was  »2.45.  He  doesn  t  wa.Tt  to  live 
like  Pedro  has  to  live — in  the  brush' 

Soooooo.  every  year  Joee  has  to  leave  his 
home  In  the  valley  and  go  up  north,  where 
he  can  work  for  decent  wages  The  cotton 
growers  up  there  sell  their  cotton  for  the 
same  price,  but  somebow  they  can  afford 
to  pay  their  pickers  about  tvwe  as  much. 
Jose  knows  the  growers  could  pay  that  here 
If  they  had  to.  but  they  won't  as  long  as 
they  can  keep  on  exploiting  the  starving 
people  from  Mexico.  He  has  heard  that  the 
■  Infant  mortality  rate  in  the  valley  Is  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  Texa<>  average  So  13 
the  tuberculOBls  rate.  He  thinks  this  may 
be  because  the  valley  growers  don't  have 
to  provide  their  workers  decent  living  quir- 
tars,  or  the  money  to  get  them 

Now.  Jose  is  not  piiizled.  He  may  pick 
cotton  for  a  ll-vlng,  but  he  Is  nobody's  fo<a. 
He  has  heard  that  our  President  app<3lnted  a 
Oommlsston  on  MlgTatca7  LalKir  awhile  back 
to  look  Into  the  whole  thing.  This  commis- 
sion talked  to  lots  of  people.  They  examined 
lots  0*  statistics.  Finally,  they  reported  to 
the  President  that  we  could  harvest  our 
crops  with  otir  own  dtlsens  If  we  really 
wanted  to.  They  said  that  alien  labor  has 
kept  down  farm  wages,  especially  In  places 
like  the  valley.  They  said  that  manufactur- 
ers used  to  raise  the  same  howl  for  alien  latx^r 
that  fanners  do  now.  but  that  they  learned 
to  do  without  It  when  they  had  to. 

Joae  knows  that  partly  because  of  this 
report,  our  Oovemment  is  now  making  a 
s«tous  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal 
Immigration.  They  are  doing  a  good  Job  of 
It.  This  makes  the  big  farmers  very  mad. 
They  hare  always  gotten  away  with  exploit- 
hag  wetbacks,  and  now  they  hate  to  take 
a  cot  In  those  big  profits  they  had  counted 
on.  Tbey  may  have  to  pay  decent  picking 
ratas,  like  the  cotton  growers  in  north 
Tsiaa.  No.  Joae  Is  not  puzaled  at  all.  He 
Is  bafpj 

Blncaraly. 

RSQ.  Rat  Bxndijcxs. 


of  tte 


it»  An  Vallay  Morning  Express  of 
Juna  as.  1051} 

WiTBscs  JW-Lxre 

tba  Moat  Revercfid  Robert  K.  Lucey, 
at  San  Antonio  and  a  member 
FlMldtntH  Oonunlsilon  on  ICgrstory 
0(  praise  for  what  the 
la  trying  to  do.     in  a 
Jointly  by  A.  R.  Mackey.  Com- 
ot  Zmmlgratloa  and  Naturalization 


Service,  in  Washington,  and  local  Immigra- 
tion offlclaia.  the  archbishop  said: 

The  efTorta  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  to  repatriate  alien  sgrlciil- 
turaJ  workers  wbo  are  Illegally  in  this  coun- 
try should  have  the  grateful  lupport  of  every 
loyal  citizen.  When  a  man  is  in  the  United 
■^lates  Illegally  be  is  flouting  the  law  of  our 
O^jvernment  and  he  shotiid  not  be  rewarded 
witn  employment.  •  •  •  These  alien 
wijrkers  deserve  our  profound  sympathy. 
They  are  desperately  pwor  and  exploited. 
T)\e  future  holds  no  promise  for  them.  Pri- 
vate enterprise  and  government  in  their  own 
cotHiuy  should  provide  them  with  employ- 
ment" 

Archbishop  Lucey  also  condemned  low 
-^  i.-es  and  poor  working  conditions  of  alien 
v.<  rkers  In  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  say- 
iv.ii  s.rne  south  Texas  farmers  find  it  profit- 
able to  hire  wetbacks  at  wages  which  will 
not  support  an  American  family  In  decent 
and  fmgal  comfort 

In  closing,  he  said:  "Criticism  should  not 
dp'er  Tou  fmm  your  duty.  •  •  •  Your 
Department  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
gof)d  American  In  your  determination  to  en- 
force the  law  of  the  land." 


Aroated  ud  Active  laterest  ia  GoTcns- 
ment  Shown  ■  Respoases  to  Qaestion- 
naire  by  Pe^lo  m  Tvcaty-int  Texas 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPMESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoKo.  I  include  the  re- 
sults of  a  poll  I  recently  conducted  in 
the  Twenty-first  Texas  District,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  There 
were  more  than  12,000  replies,  repre- 
senting more  than  25  percent  of  those 
to  whom  the  questionnaires  were  sent. 
This  indicates  an  aroused  ind  sincere 
interest  in  the  Qovemmeit  and  the 
world  situation  with  which  ^7e  are  con- 
fronted. 

The  questions  and  answers,  with  the 
results  Indicated  by  percentages,  are 
here  set  out: 

1.  Do  you  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution removing  from  the  P'esident  the 
exclusive  suthorlty  which  the  Oonstitution 
now  gives  him  for  making  appol:  itmente  and 
replacements  of  military  field  ommandsrsf 
Tee.  S3  percent;  no.  43  percent. 

2.  Do  you  subscribe  to  Gen<!ral  MacAr- 
thur's  proposal  that  there  be :  (  . )  Intexisifl- 
catlon  of  our  economic  block  tde  against 
China  and  the  imposition  of  a  na  nU  blockade 
against  the  China  coast;  (2)  reiioval  of  re- 
strictions on  air  reconnaissance  of  China's 
coastal  areas  snd  of  Manchuria:  and  (3)  re- 
moval of  reatrlctlans  on  the  Chlisae  Natlon- 
alists  on  Formosa  with  logntlcal  support  to 
contrtbute  to  thatr  effective  operation 
against  the  Chhissa  mainland?  rsa.  6B  per- 
cent: no.  19  paroent, 

3.  Do  you  oonsldar  the  prsvent  on  at  Com- 
munist expansloo  In  the  Fbr  Sist  as  being 
vital  to  our  own  Amsrlean  saeurl  ty?  Tss.  91 
percent;  no,  8  percent. 

4  Do  you  believe  that  a  year  fr  am  now  tfea 
United  States  wUl  be  In  a  better  position. 
relatively  speaking,  to  wage  a   global   war. 
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if  one  kt  forced  upon  us.  than  at  present? 
Yes.  73  percent:  no,  17  percent. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
take  steps  now  to  build  up  an  army  of  Jap- 
anese BOldlers  to  be  ready  to  flght  the  Com- 
munists If  Japan  is  attacked?  Tes,  90  pw- 
cent;  no,  6  percent. 

6.  Do  you  regard  the  continued  Independ- 
ence of  Western  European  countries  and 
their  freedom  from  Russian  control  as  being 
vital  to  otir  own  American  security?  Yea, 
94  percent;  no.  4  percent 

7.  Do  you  believe  Western  Germany  should 
be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  rearm,  pro- 
vided there  Is  ample  protection  against  s  re- 
vival of  Prussian  mllltartam?  Yes,  87  per- 
cent:  no.  7  percent. 

8  Do  you  believe  the  United  Ststes  Is 
doing  right  In  cooperating  (by  providli^ 
some  troops  and  military  equipment)  with 
the  12  Atlantic  Pact  countries  of  Eiirope  In 
creating  a  Joint  defense  under  General  Elsen- 
hower against  posrtble  Communist  sggres- 
sion?    Yes.  90  percent;  no,  5  percent 

9.  Do  you  favor  the  adoption  of  a  universal 
military  training  program  requiring  all  able- 
bodied  young  men  who  have  not  bad  mili- 
tary service  to  have  at  least  6  months  of 
military  training?  Yes.  83  percent;  no,  13 
percent. 

10.  Do  you  approre  of  the  actions  of  Con- 
gress In  Investigating  and  exposing  Com- 
munists In  and  out  of  Oovermnent.  snd  of 
other  investigations  (such  as  Hr'C,  or- 
ganiaed  crime.  S  percenters,  etc.)  being 
conducted  under  directions  of  Congrev? 
Yes.  97  percent;  no.  1  percent. 

11.  Do  you  think  the  RFC  should  be  abol- 
ished?   Yes.  63  p«Tent;  no.  20  percent. 

12.  Should  Congress  make  substantial  re- 
ductions m  PMA  payments  to  farmers  and 
ranchmen  for  range  practices  such  as  drilling 
water  v.ella.  building  dams,  mesqulte  eradi- 
cation, etc.,  during  thU  emergency?  Yes.  76 
percent;  no.  20  percent. 

13.  Should  taxes  be  raised,  If  necesary. 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  for  adequate  de- 
fense appropriations,  provided  all  nones- 
senUal  spending  is  eliminated?  Yea.  83  per- 
cent: no.  12  percent. 

14.  Do  you  favor  amending  the  wage  and 
hour  law  to  increase  the  present  workweek  to 
at  least  44  hours,  during  this  emergency? 
Yes.  85  percent:  no.  10  percent. 

15.  The  President's  budget  message  eon- 
tended  that  in  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense the  Congress  ^ould  enact  the  so-called 
Pair  Deal  program  by  Including  socialiaed 
medicine,  the  Kannan  farm  plan,  and  clTll 
rights.  Do  you  agree?  Yes.  6  percent;  no. 
87  percent. 

AOcmuTS  cBoss  sacnoir  or  vnws  osTAimB 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  inviting  their  suggestions  and 
comments,  has  been  employed  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  recently  and  is  proving 
most  successful. 

In  submitting  the  questionnaire,  I 
prefaced  the  questions  by  saying: 

As  your  Congressman  I  value  and  waloome 
the  news  and  suggestions  of  the  people.  I, 
of  course,  have  very  strong  convictions  re- 
garding many  of  the  questions  submitted. 
But  it  is  often  helpful  and  a  source  of  pride 
to  be  able  to  dts  the  compotfte  oqveaslan 
of  the  views  of  my  ooostltacnta. 

The  results  ot  this  attempt  to  otitain  a 
cross  section  of  the  views  of  the  people 
on  major  issues  are  most  signiflcant  It 
is  a  banHneter  of  public  interest  and  it 
is  an  accurate  yardstick  of  the  thlzkkiiis 
of  the  peoide  00  the  questions  submitted, 
as  well  as  others  covered  In  thousands 
of  timely,  interesting,  and  revealing 
comments. 
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To  ilhatrate  the  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  method  of  obtaining  their 
views,  I  sliould  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
several  of  the  comments,  taken  at 
random : 

A  Del  Rio  County  ofBdal: 

I  congratulate  you  In  getting  out  this 
questionnaire.  I  think  you  can  better  serve 
yotu-  people  If  you  know  what  they  want. 

A  San  Angelo  businessman: 

Just  a  note  to  express  my  apprecia^on  for 
this  type  of  work  that  you  are  doing.  We  at 
home  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  what  is  going 
on  In  Washington,  and  I  for  one  appreciate 
getting  to  tell  It  to  you. 

A  lAmpasas  photographer: 

Your  idea  of  sending  out  an  opinion  poU 
such  as  this  one  is  excellent.  I  think.  80 
many  of  us  have  definite  ideas  that  we  intend 
to  submit  to  our  representatives  but  we 
never  seem  to  get  around  to  it, 

A  Miles  dairy  farmer: 

We  do  af^R^clate  your  consideration  of 
your  constituents  and  realise  their  views  are 
varied  and  only  qplnlon  and  that  you  must 
have  convictions  of  your  own  as  you  stated. 
Bet  we  do  aporedate  the  Job  you  are  doing. 

A  Kerrville  coU^e  professor : 
I  heartily  ctHnmend  your  practice  ot  send- 
ing us  these  questionnaires,  and  it  U  a  privi- 
lege to  cooperate  with  you  In  this  way.  We 
are  proud  of  you  fw  listening  to  our  desim 
and  beliefs. 

A  Mason  rancher: 

You  are  to  be  commended  in  your  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  Ideas  of  the  people  you 
serve,  to  guide  you  In  making  sound,  un- 
biased decisions  for  their  benefit  and  not 
your  own.  In  these  challenging  times  we 
need  sfatesmen  who  will  serve  the  people 
and  not  politicians  who  serve  themselves  and 
their  group. 

A  Richland  Springs  farmer: 

This  questionnaire  Is  what  I  have  been 
hoping  for. 

A  Brady  carpenter-painter: 
As  best  you  know  our  decisions  are  based 
mostly  on  opinions  and  not  too  many  facts. 
SliHse  you  are  In  a  better  position  to  better 
Judge  and  make  theae  decisions  we  are  re- 
lying cm  you.  Your  interest  In  our  Interest 
Is  heart  warming. 

A  Castell  stock  farmer: 

More  lettns  of  this  sort  should  be  sent  to 
every  person  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
and  then  we  would  have  Government  for 
and  by  the  people, 

A  Winters  h<Hisewlfe: 

I  appredat*  T«ry  much  thla  oppcntunlty 
of  fniiesaliig  my  opinion  on  such  Impor- 
tant matters.  I  beUeve  It  glvea  rat  people 
nMre  of  a  feeling  of  taking  part  and  there- 
fore helps  m  to  do  our  duty  as  dtlaens. 

A  Utopia  school  superintendent: 

I  beUeve  this  Is  a  valtiabte  survey  and 
should  be  more  widely  emfAoyed  by  legisla- 
tors •  •  •.  I  read  this  to  my  dvlcs  dSM 
in  high  school  and  we  had  boom  "heated" 
reisponses. 

A  UYakte  ranchman: 

We  have  more  confidence  in  you  as  otir 
Repr«B«DUtlve  for  this  gestiare. 

A  Brownwood  minister: 

I  da^>ty  appradata  lam  wbo  win  pot 
thalr  Natkm  and  Its  peopla  ahead  ot  aelf 
and  party  poUttes  •  •  •.  I  appredata 
your  interest  and  hc^  that  your  eoostltu- 


ency  will  rfspond  to  this  oppt«unlty  to  «- 
press  ihtmaelvee  in  this  small  way. 

A  Coleman  businessman  and  farmer: 

I  think  you  have  sometning  here  and  I 

only  want  you  to  go  on  using  your  own  good 

judgment  as   you   hsve  heretofore   done   in 

preserving  our   American  way  of   life. 

MOST  PSOFLS  StTFFOar   ATXJUmC   PACT   PBOCaJUC 

In  answer  to  question  8.  relating  to  our 
cooperation  with  the  12  Atlantic  Pact 
nations.  90  percent  took,  with  favor  upon 
our  participaUon.  Many,  however,  urged 
that  the  European  countries  be  required 
to  do  their  full  share  and  not  unload  a 
major  part  of  it  on  the  United  States, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  ttae  United  Na- 
tions intervention.  The  views  of  many 
can  be  stimmarized  in  the  words  of  a 
Brownwood  Navy  reservist,  now  on  ac- 
tive duty: 

I  think  we  should  cooperate  with  the  12 
Atlantic  Pact  n.itlona.  and  help  them  and 
equip  their  troops.  I  dont  think  we  ara 
demanding  enough  of  them,  however. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  General  Eisen- 
hower, upon  his  return  and  report  to 
Congress  following  his  inqiwtlon  in 
Eun^w  after  his  appointment  as  Su- 
preme CommaxKler  of  the  International 
Army,  stated  that  the  Europeans  could 
and  should  provide  asost  of  the  troops 
for  the  Joint  force. 

xnrr  ts  pann.aa 

Universal  military  training  is  popu- 
lar in  the  Twenty-first  Congressional 
rxstrict.  where  the  people  have  always 
been  alert  to  the  dangers  confronting  our 
Nation  and  the  need  for  adequate  pre- 
paredness to  defend  it  and  help  preserve 
the  peace  in  this  world.  A  total  of  83 
percent  answered  in  favOT  of  UMT.  A 
few  of  the  hundreds  of  comments  on  the 
subject  will  be  of  interest: 

A  San  Angelo  ranchman: 

I  certainly  favor  the  UlIT  program.  I  am 
proud  I  could  give  3  years  of  my  time  In 
World  War  I  and  that  my  two  sons  gave  3 14 
years  of  theirs  In  World  War  II.  •  •  • 
Certainly  other  parents  can  spare  their  boys 
for  1  year,  if  we  can  do  that.  The  beneflta 
from  dlsdpline,  physical  education,  travel, 
etc..  mOTe  than  offset  hardship  from  tha 
braak  in  schocd. 

A  Brady  sales  representative: 

Since  I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 

saw  the  Impca-tance  of  military  training.  I  am 

very  much  in  favor  of  UMT. 

A  Uvalde  auto  dealer  and  farmer: 
As  an  ex-Marine  and  eombat  veteran,  let 

me  assure  you  that  you  cannot  train  a  man 

to  fight  in  a  mare  6  months. 


B  ■sraaaTs  raoat  saarT 
Under  the  terms  of  a  blD  recently  en- 
acted, the  framework  for  UMT  is  spelled 
out.  to  start  whenever  the  drafting  of 
men  under  19  is  halted  by  the  President 
or  by  congressional  resc^ution.  All 
UMT  traii^es  will  be  reqi^red  to  train 
for  6  months,  then  be  on  reserve  for  1% 
years.  In  other  wt>rd8.  as  the  current 
needs  for  men  In  military  servtee  is 
met  and  the  draft  of  young  men  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  meet  most  of  the  re- 
quiraaoits.  the  universal  training  pro- 
gram win  be  inaugurated. 

The  period  of  military  training  and» 
the  UMT  program  is  set  at  6  months. 
The  Senate  bill  on  the  subject  put  the 
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-wrtod  At  4  mootbs,  but  in  eoaf  er«noe  the 
Home  wskm  w»s  aoecirted.  WtaUe 
mftcy  of  the  conunents  that  have  come 
to  me  expresi  the  fear  that  the  6  months 
Is  not  long  tnoagh.  tt  Is  pointed  out  that 
the  tnunlnff  will  be  followed  l^  a  period 
ot  7H  years  tn  reaerre  units.  The  Rec- 
ular  Army  trainlnir  prosram  for  each 
man  Is  now.  as  it  was  during  World  War 
XL  for  a  period  of  14  weeks.  In  hearings 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  whleh  I  am  ^  mrauber.  wlt- 
nenes  agreed  that  the  6  months'  training 
would  not  leave  the  young  man  ready 
for  eombat.  but  would  glTe  him  basic 
training,  ladudiag  military  terminology, 
kaions  tn  dlaelpttne.  how  to  get  along 
with  his  aasoeiatcs  In  wrrlce.  and  there- 
by enable  blm  to  be  called  up  later  if  an 
oaaerveney  should  develop  and  be  able  to 
complete  adequate  training  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

The  UMT  Is  designed  to  estaWsh  a 
mamwwer  pool  which  will  provide  the 
men  for  a  strong  Reserre.  It  was  felt 
that  as  soon  as  we  have  thiis  created 
a  straag  Reserve,  we  can  then  reduce 
yue  SIM  of  our  standing  forces  and 
thsfetajr  gieatty  reduce  the  expense  of 
mainHmiaias  s  large  lorce  In  being 

A  oaouDisslaB  oontroUed  by  civilians 
vm  work  out  details  of  the  milltary- 
tralnlag  program,  to  be  approved  by 
Congviss.  The  commission  may.  If  it 
eomMers  ttie  plan  desirable,  permit  the 
t-month  period  to  be  broken  Into  two 
3-moDth  trailing  periods.  Unlike  the 
universal  mmtary  training  methods  that 
have  been  empAoyed  In  many  European 
ooontrlm  in  tiie  past,  our  program  will 
at  all  tlBMs  lie  under  civilian  controL 

In  rcferrtng  to  the  atbject  of  universal 
military  training,  many  people,  with  un. 
derstaodAble  reason,  question  a  policy 
whidi  aHggydly  d^ers  young  men  from 
miUtaiT  senrtee  who  happen  to  be  able 
to  atlMd  eoOege.  Such  would  put  a 
preoiiiim  upon  tbose  fortunate  enough  to 
be  abit  to  attaMl  eoDege.  and  would  im- 
pose an  VBfiair  dmre  of  the  burden  of 
BfUtary  aerviee  upon  ttMse  not  finan- 
dbfttty  or  for  other  reasons  not  able  to 
pursue  a  eoOece 


It  appean  Bkaly  that  there  Is 
nHsniMtemaiMllug  of  what  the  law  ac- 
taaOy  pigtidas  with  respect  to  defer- 
aaoBts  to  attend  eoUege.  Dnder  the  law 
hlSb-selMOi  students  will  be  deferred  un- 
til tbof  fraduato  from  high  seiiool  or  at- 
tain  tbs  att  of  M  If  stiU  la  high  schooL 
OoUsto  students  nmy,  under  the  law,  be 
dofmd  mtU  thej  complete  their  aea- 
dSHie  yiar  toot  if  they  are  deferred  to 
eomplilt  u  ifiodeade  lear  they  may  not 
tbenaftir  bedefctrsd  bf  statute  to  oooi- 

Thtlov  pratidss  that  no  kwal  aelee- 
tivt  airrtea  board  may  bo  required  to 

a 
or 
tiM  ilatlmf •  elMi  t^intifrf 

to  the 
bf 
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optometrlc.  osteopathic,  scientific,  phar- 
maceutical, chiropralic.  chiropodial.  or 
other  endeavors  Is  found  to  be  necrs.sary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
health,  safety,  or  interest  ' 

It  is  Important  to  point  out.  however, 
that  if  local  draft  boards  should  in  their 
discretion  see  fit  to  defer  students  en- 
gaged in  such  study  and  research,  the 
students  by  obtainins?  sucli  deferment 
would  but  postpone  their  induction  and 
service  and  they  would  not  become 
exempt  from  induction  for  such  reasons 

Under  this  authority  the  President  has. 
through  Selective  Service,  prescribed  cer- 
tain conditions  whereby  graduate  stu- 
dents and  certain  undergraduate  stu- 
dents demonstrating  outiitandinR  aca- 
demic and  research  ability  in  their 
classes,  may  have  their  induction  post- 
poned pending  completion  of  their 
course.  This,  again,  is  granted  only  at 
the  discretion  of  local  draft  boards. 
mrrsTiOATiONs  rAvoRra 

While  the  tabulation  shows  a  solid  ap- 
proval of  congressional  investigations, 
many  of  the  comments  deplore  outcrop- 
pings  of  politics,  biclcering  and  waste  of 
time  and  money  involved  in  some  of  the 
exhaustive  hearings  that  are  conducted. 
Others  feel  the  FBI  should  do  all  the  in- 
vestigating, while  many  think  there  is 
not  enough  done  about  the  exposures 
that  do  take  place. 

Under  the  separations-of -powers  sys- 
tem set  up  by  our  Constitution,  the  les.- 
islative  branch  cannot,  of  course,  indict. 
try.  or  punish  any  one  for  an  infraction 
of  the  law.  That  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  courts. 

The  Investigative  power  granted  to 
Congress  Is  designed  to  enable  the  law- 
makers to  uncover  loopholes  or  other 
deficiencies  in  the  laws  and  thereby  bet- 
ter enable  the  enactment  of  corrective 
and  improved  laws.  This  power  also  en- 
ables the  legislative  branch  to  help  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  by  exposures  of 
wrongdoing  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  All  testimony  obtained  by  such 
committees  is  usually  transcribed  and 
made  available  to  the  FBI  and  the  grand 
juries  and  law-enforcement  agencies  for 
such  use  as  they  may  be  able  to  make 
of  them. 

While  some  hearings  unfortunately  be- 
come entangled  with  politics,  they  often 
result  In  stronger  laws  Jo  correct  those 
found  to  be  deficient.  *And  from  time 
to  time  evidence  thus  obtained  Is  useful 
to  the  grand  Juries  in  ferreting  out  crime 
and  returning  indictments.  For  ex- 
ample, good  tise  was  made  of  evidence 
obtained  by  congressional  committees 
In  the  Indictments  of  the  12  Communist 
leaders,  whose  conviction  for  conspiring 
to  overthrow  our  Ooverrunent,  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  followed.  The  Hol- 
lywood iMX>-Communist  writers  went  to 
)aO  as  a  result  of  indictments  for  con- 
tempt of  a  congressional  committee 
Judith  Coplon,  the  State  Department 
employee,  was  indicted  and  convicted  as 
a  result  of  a  congressional  hearing.  The 
same  was  tr lie  of  Alger  Hiss  Two  promi- 
nent dty  ofCeials  In  New  York  were  in- 
dieted  and  convicted  following  the  Crime 
InvsstlgatiDg  Committee  hearings  there 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Five  were  indicted  In 
New  Orleans.  Scores  of  others  could  be 
mentioned. 


PEOPLE    TAVOIl    PAT    AS    TOU    OO    P«OVIB«D    V  ^ST% 
A.SD    EXTKAVAOANCE    IS    ELIMINATED 

On  the  i-ssue  of  increasing  taxes,  on 
a  pay-a.s-you-RO  plan,  for  adequate  de- 
fen.se  appropriations,  the  score  on  re- 
.sponses  was  33  percent  for  and  12  per- 
cent a«ainst  Practically  all  ansA.ers, 
however,  empha.sized  that  tax  raises  can 
be  justified  only  if  nonessential  spending 
is  rlimmated. 

It  IS  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
C  iniiress  will  take  note  of  that  attitude 
because  I  believe  it  us  typical  of  the  i  ver- 
ane  American.  Thu.';  far  this  yeai  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  succeeded 
m  reducing  the  President's  budge  re- 
quests by  more  than  $2.000.00(  .000. 
Other  appropriation  bills  remain  to  be 
considered,  and  additional  cuts  wil  un- 
doubtedly be  made.  In  my  opinior ,  the 
retrenchments  could  and  should  ap- 
proximate $6,000,000,000  on  nonmilitary 
iiem.s  And  there  is  much  waste  b/  the 
military  that  should  be  elimirated. 
Watchdog  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  are  now  functioning,  u  ider- 
takin«  to  ferret  out  instances  of  vaste 
m  connection  with  military  procure  nent. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplishet .  but 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  HoUoC 
watchdog  committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  been  working  for  weeks  on 
this  problem,  and  has  already  uncovered 
and  put  a  stop  to  several  instances  of 
practices  that  are  wasteful  and  lacking 
in  sound  administrative  policies. 

PEnPLE    WANT    VOTES    IN    CONOUESS    TO    B  £    TKFE 
OF    POLITICAL    CONSIDERATION 

Mr  Speaker,  during  these  times  ot  big 
government,  when  pressures  are  being 
exerted  by  various  interests;  whtn  the 
Federal  Grovernment  is  faced  with  u  huge 
public  debt  and  a  tremendous  prepared- 
ness program  is  progressing — the  people 
are  more  than  anxious  that  Meml-ers  of 
Congre.ss  vote  for  retrenchments  o:i  non- 
essentials, regardless  of  politics. 

PEOPLE  BACK  STEPPED-UP  PKEPARESf  ESS 

Among  the  large  numbers  of  corr  ments 
concerning  preparedness  there  i;  uni- 
versal evidence  of  a  united  Amer  ca  on 
that  subject.  The  people  very  lightly 
view  with  alarm  evidences  that  crop  up 
occasionally  of  lack  of  unity  in  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  preparedni!ss. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  prepan  dness 
program  has  lagged  somewhat,  it  is 
proper  to  point  out  that  during  th ;  past 
year  America ^as  rearmed  on  a  con- 
siderable scale.  The  Army.  Nav3 .  and 
Air  Force  have  increased  enlistments  to 
a  point  approximating  3.000.000.  Many 
industrial  plants  have  been  converted  to 
the  manufacture  of  tanks,  guns,  planes, 
and  military  equipment.  Several  )illlon 
dollars  In  procurement  contracts  have 
been  let. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the 
Congress  has  responded  to  every  request 
from  the  President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  legislation  and  funds  for 
military  purposes.  Indeed,  even  more 
than  the  military  planners  request(?d  has 
on  occasions  been  voted.  An  example 
in  point  was  the  action  of  Congresii  back 
in  1949  in  approving  a  68-group  Air 
Force,  including  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  support  it.  Including  procure- 
ment for  new  planes.  It  will  be  re<»lled. 
however,   that   the   President   withheld 
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$648,000,000  of  that  amoxmt  from  ann- 
mltment  for  the  purposes  intended  by 
Congress. 

Speaking  of  the  Air  Force.  Its  enlarge- 
ment, while  not  as  rapid  as  many  of  us 
had  hoped  for,  is  proceeding  rapidly. 
For  example,  as  of  June  30. 1960.  we  had 
only  48  air  groups  and  415.000  personnel 
In  that  service,  whereas  as  of  April  80. 
the  strength  had  risen  to  727,000  per- 
sonnel, with  81  air  groups.  On  June  30, 
a  year  ago.  United  SUtes  Air  Force  in- 
stallations totaled  110.  At  present  the 
nimiber  of  active  Installations  Is  ap- 
proximately 200. 

NOT  BT   mOHT  AND  POWEB   ALONE 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  concluding  this  report 
on  the  magnificent  response  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, it  would  seem  quite  appro- 
priate to  Include  a  comment  or  two  of 
tlie  large  number  reminding  us  that  this 
Is  a  Christian  NaUon.  dedicated  to  faith 
In  the  Supreme  Being.  Rev.  Harry  C. 
Wigger,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Santa  Anna,  was  one  of  many 
ministers,  as  well  as  many  laymen,  who 
reminded  of  these  simple  truths. 

We  need  to  turn  to  God  for  atrength  In 
this  national  emergency- 
He  said,  quoting: 

It  iB  not  by  might  nor  power  but  by  My 
i*pirU.  salth  the  Loitl. 

Rlgbteoiisness  ezalteth  a  nation  but  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people. 

A  layman  wrote: 

Why  don't  more  Americana  pick  up  a  coin 
and  read  "In  God  We  Trust'?  That  Isnt 
being  done  enough  and  I  think  that  la  why 
things  are  beginning  to  look  tough. 


The  Role  ol  the  Lawyer  ia  Military 
Procaremeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  RREWSTER 

or  MAIKB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  an  article  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Lawyer  in  Military  Procure- 
ment." by  E.  K.  Gubln,  of  the  California 
bar.  The  article  appeared  in  the  May 
1951  issue  of  the  Federal  Bar  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Tbz  Roli  or  THK  Lawtzb  xm  Ifnjraav 

PaOCUXXMSXT 

(By  B.  K.  Oubln)' 

With  the  armed  ■errlcta  now  buying  at 
the  rate  of  $4,000,000,000  a  month,  practl- 
c&lly  every  bualneas'WlU  looner  or  later  be 
engaged  In  Ooverament  procurement.  Law- 
yera  representing  tbene  bustnessca  wtU  have 
mere  and  more  to  do  'irltb  procurement. 

The  question  Immediately  wrUwe:  Knotty 
what  should  a  lawyer  do  when  a  cUent  oooiM 
to  him  and  asks  for  aaalatance  In  Mcurlnf 
a  contract  trcmi  the  armed  MnrlcesT 


<  Of  the  California  bar,  now  practicing  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  law  in  Washington.  D.  C. 


Ttiare  are  differences  of  oplalon  as  to  tlie 
role  of  the  lawyer  in  Oovemmcat  procure- 
ment. Some  lawyera  believe  they  should 
run  the  whole  show.  Including  the  actual 
getting  of  the  contract.  There  are  othos 
who  say  a  lawyer  ahould  devote  himeelf 
on!;  to  the  strict  legal  matters  involved  In 
proctirement.  and  not  act  aa  a  aaleamau  for 
the  client.  There  are  stUl  others  who  be- 
lieve the  lawyer  ahould  be  a  coordinator,  alt- 
ting  lu  on  all  proceedlnga,  handling  arane 
aapecta  himself,  and  designating  to  others 
th3  handling  of  the  rest. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  diactus 
the  problems  which  arise  in  OoTernment 
procurement  and  try  to  Indicate  exactly 
what  the  lawyer  can  or  ahould  do  to  aasiat 
his  client. 

It  would  seem  that  a  lawyer's  Job  ahould 
be  more  than  reading  the  law  and  advUing 
a  client  concerning  the  legal  aspects  ol  a 
procurement  contract.  The  average  lawyer 
la  a  well-educated  individual.  In  his  imdcr- 
graduate  years  of  college,  he  would  have  nor- 
mally ta.'ten  courses  tn  economlCB  and 
through  expertanoe  in  handling  legal  mat- 
ters for  businessmen  ahould  have  gained 
some  nractical  knowledge  of  ttie  operations 
c»f  a  business  enterprise. 

Of  course  the  lawyer  we  are  speaking  about 
is  not  the  average  general  practlUoner.  The 
lawyer  who  deals  in  procurement  matter* 
should  te  one  who  Is  educated  In  admlnla- 
tratlve  law,  and  who  haa  thoioughly  mas- 
tered the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  of 
1947,  the  armed  services  procurement  regula- 
tion, and  all  other  laws  and  refiulatlons  per- 
taining to  Government  procvirement.  He 
Khouid  Juiow  how  to  deal  with  Government 
olBciaU,  and  be  an  expert,  not  an  amateur, 
as  regards  procurement. 

Axjcordlngly  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
role  of  thia  trained  lawyer  In  Government 
procurement  Is  like  that  of  a  quarterbadt  of 
a  football  team.  Be  should  usually  call  the 
algziala.  sometimes  carry  the  hill,  but  at  all 
times  remember  that  there  are  other  men  on 
the  team  who  could  likewise  carry  the  ball  in 
many  instances  far  better  tlan  he  could. 
These  are  the  engineers,  accountants,  and 
other  technical  men  employed  by  the  client. 
At  this  point  some  commtnt  should  be 
made  on  the  clause  found  li\  most  armed 
services  booklets  dealing  with  procurement. 
The  armed  services  reitwate  that  no  busi- 
nessman needs  any  outside  help  to  get  busi- 
ness from  the  service — that  all  a  buainesaman 
has  to  do  is  come  to  the  Arm7.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  and  deal  direct. 

Theoretically  thla  observation  Is  absolutely 
correct,  but  from  a  practical  jitandpolnt  the 
average  smaller-business  man  needs  outside 
help.  The  larger  firm  has  its  tjalned  Govern- 
ment reiffe«ntatlv«a  who  can  be  sent  to  var- 
ious Installations  without  too  much  trouble. 
These  men  know  Government  procurement, 
and  their  ocnnpanies  need  not  hire  any  out- 
siders. 

Tlie  smaller-business  man,  on  the  other 
hand.  If  he  wants  Oovemment  business,  hae 
no  one  to  send  to  an  armed  service  buying 
office  but  himself.  Ncffmally  this  office  is  far 
removed  from  his  own  place  of  bttsiness  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  go  running  around  the 
country  and  leave  his  biHin«BS  to  be  run  by 
the  few  aaslstants  that  he  baa.  Be  is  the 
man.  more  than  anyone  else,  who  needs  the 
services  of  a  law3rer  trained  In  procurement 
matter*.  Zfo  should,  of  course,  avoid  flve-per- 
oenters,  and  be  will  aoon  find  out  that  his 
lawyer's  advice  will  obviate  the  need  of  any 
other  outside  help. 

Let  us  follow  two  typical  proourementa, 
oxM  a  bid  matter  and  the  other  a  negotiated 
matter,  and  see  exactly  whoe  a  lawyer  llta 
Into  the  various  steps  of  the  proceedings. 

Tlie  av«agt  imall-buitnaM  man  normally 
oomea  to  bia  lawyar  and  states  tbat  be  would 
like  to  get  aome  Oovemment  business.  Be 
relies  on  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
lawyer  to  tell  him  what  next  to  do. 


The  first  thing  the  lawyer  ahould  do  is  to 
advlae  that  Oovenuaent  buying  is  both  by 
bid.  which  is  a  formal  proceeding,  and  by 
negotiation,  which  is  an  informal  proceed- 
ing. He  ahould  further  explain  that  at  the 
present  time  nefptiatlon  Is  the  method 
whereby  most  contracta  are  entered  into,  but 
that  bidding  U  still  a  strong  taeUs  in  the 
securing  of  Government  business. 

He  should  advlae  the  client  where  to  get 
Government  publications  which  tell  what 
branchea  of  the  armed  aervlcee  are  buying 
what  items  and  where.  He  might  explain 
how  the  client  geta  on  a  bidders'  list  and 
indicate  in  a  broad  way  how  Oovemment 
business  Is  secured,  that  there  la  no  short 
cut  to  Government  business,  and  that  the 
usual  commercial  practice  of  plxigging  the 
product  with  the  person  buying  will  get  re- 
sults in  the  long  run. 

The  lawyw  might  eifilain  how  the  38 
major  buying  oOoee  of  the  Army,  which  are 
spread  throughout  the  country,  operau;  how 
the  one  buying  ofltee  of  the  Air  Force  at 
Wright  Field  operatea.  and  how  the  18  major 
buying  olBoea  of  the  Navy  function  in  Wash- 
ington and  In  the  field. 

llie  first  thing  a  client  might  want  to 
know  is  whether  his  particular  product  meets 
the  Government's  speetfleaUons.  He  might 
very  well  determine  this  hlmaelf  but  he 
will  need  copies  of  the  Oovemment  specifica- 
tions. If  Government  spectflcations  are  dif- 
ferent, the  dient  might  then  ask  his  lawyer 
to  see  It  something  could  be  done  to  either 
change  the  Government's  specifications  or 
to  allow  the  client  to  bid  with  the  alternate 
Epecificatlons  of  the  client  being  used  in- 
stead of  the  actual  Government  speclflea- 
tiona. 

After  the  client  is  placed  on  a  bidders' 
list  and  receives  a  bid,  the  client  could  very 
well  have  his  lawyer  check  the  bid  when 
it  ts  filled  out  to  make  certain  that  it  ii 
responsible  to  the  invitation. 

Possibly  there  will  be  some  requirement 
concerning  inspection  of  the  plant.  Then 
again  there  may  be  iiome  question  of  plant 
security  if  the  Item  to  be  manufactured  la 
a  restricted  Item.  Also,  If  independent  sales- 
men have  been  hired  by  the  client  to  attempt 
to  secure  contracts,  the  attorney  should  be 
asked  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  in- 
dependent salesmen  should  be  classed  aa 
5 -percenters. 

The  invitation  may  ask  for  a  bond.  Pos- 
sibly the  Oovemment  wotild  be  willing  to 
waive  this.  The  attiaTiey  ^ould  be  ask«d 
to  check  with  the  source  lasulng  the  Invita- 
tion. Also,  there  may  be  some  question  of 
delivery  dates,  and  again  the  atttxney  can 
check  this  for  the  client. 

After  the  bid  is  filed  the  client  may  want 
to  either  withdraw  It  or  modify  it.  Be  can 
do  this,  of  course,  before  the  bids  are  opened, 
but  to  make  certain  he  ftdlows  proper  pro- 
cedures his  lawyer  may  very  well  handle  thla 
for  him. 

When  the  bids  are  opened  the  lawyer  again 
comes  Into  the  picture.  Poeslbly  the  client 
l8  not  the  low  bidder  doUar-wlse,  b\ft  because 
of  the  Armed  Servleee  ProeurcoMnt  Act  of 
1047,  and  regulations  issued  thereunder, 
other  factors  besides  prto*  can  be  considered 
by  the  procurement  oOoer.  Thus  the  lawyer 
might  help  the  client  submit  to  the  pro- 
curement ofllcer  the  tnTarmatlon  that  the 
cUent's  faeUttlat.  taebnieal  or^mmtlon.  rep- 
uUtlon,  and  other  taetors  Aunild  warrant 
the  client  rseetvtBg  the  bUl  as  against  the 
person  putting  In  the  lowaet  dollar  figure. 

In  certain  laetonciee  the  lawy«  might  file 
a  protaet  against  aa  award  being  gtvcn  to 
anotticr  bidder,  and  balp  the  eUnt  properly 
preaent  the  protest  to  the  procurlnc  oAeUL 
Possibly  there  will  be  aalnor  mformaUtlas 
or  Irregularities  la  tbe  dteafs  Wd.  Hiere 
again  the  lawyer  can  again  oome  In  Rsd  help 
straighten  tbe  problem  out  wltb  tbe  procure- 
ment otBce. 
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No  nuttOT  how  Mcunt*'  &  cltent  m»;  be. 
be  ■oncttaaM  makaa  mlstakm  in  AlUnff  out 
tbe  bUl  papw*-  Tbe  lawrer  tn  dwcking  the 
bid  BIT  miM  tlien  tec&nlcal  erron  &n<l 
tbeT  DUky  appear  only  aftei-  tb»  bid  la  open. 

Here  afaln  tbe  la«7er  must  come  in  to 
prove  to  the  procinemen :  offlcer  that  "the 
mtfffifc^  waa  mutual,  or  that  error  waa  so 
apparent  that  It  mutt  be  preeumed  the  eon- 
tracUng  oOcer  knew  of  the  mlata&e  at  the 
time  of  acoeptenee." 

Thla  would  Include  cletlcal  mtetakea  euch 
as  placing  a  decimal  pclnt  In  the  wrong 
place,  and  noocterlcal  nrlstakea  such  as  a 
bid  with  a  prtee  far  low«r  than  the  others. 
and.  aU  other  bids  beln«  around  the  same 
price  lereL 

NormaUy  the  client  wont  have  too  much 
of  a  cbotoe  aa  to  the  type  of  contract  he  can 
get  If  the  procurement  cfllcer  deeldea  he  ta 
to  get  a  contract.  However,  the  lawyer  may 
be  oC  aooie  Matatanoe  In  helping  the  client 
decide  that  ha  ahould  ask  for  one  type  of 
ecAtract  aa  i^alnst  another.  For  example. 
the  lawyer  may  point  out  that  because  of 
rlalng  prieee  the  cUent  should  ask  for  a  fixed 
price  contract  containing  a  provision  for 
redetermination  of  price  after  one-third  of 
the  contract  haa  been  completed.  In  thU 
regard  It  la  beet  that  the  client  allow  the 
lawyer  to  talk  with  the  legal  repreeentaUve 
of  the  procurement  ofllce  about  the  type  of 
contrwt  rather  than  have  the  discussion  be 
between  the  client  and  the  procurement 
olBoer  who  normally  la  not  a  lawyer. 

It  may  happen  that  even  after  the  con- 
tract la  entered  Into  which  both  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  dtent  think  Is  fair  at  the  time. 
■ometiilng  may  beoMne  apparent  which  re- 
qutrea  the  oontrwrt  to  be  reopened,  amended 
or  corrected.  BealtrIng  that  amendmenu 
may  be  naoeaaary  for  contracts  without  price 
ledetermlnaSlan.  or  for  contracts  where  a 
mlatake  occurs  but  la  not  discovered  untU 
after  the  contract  la  signed,  the  Department 
of  Ptftiw  has  activated  three  contract  ad- 
justment boarda,  one  each  for  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Havy.  Theee  boards  act  very  in- 
formally.  hut  under  ordinary  circumstances 
m  lawyer  can  be  permitted  to  appear  and  ar- 
gue his  eUant'a  caae  or  can  be  allowed  to 
submit  written  briefs  In  support  uf  the  cll- 
enfk  poaraoa. 

Wbm  we  come  to  negotiation  as  oontra- 
dtettaguWMd  from  invitation  to  bid.  we  find 
^;K«#  more  than  ever  the  lawyer  should  be  at 
tba  eUentIa  elbow.  Tlie  reason  is  that  nego- 
tifttvwi  ^atng  Infomal,  haa  few  ground 
nihw  On*  procurement  ofBcer  may  request 
only  oca  quotation  from  five  different 
■ourcaa.  whneaa  another  procurem^^nt  offl- 
ecr  may  aak  the  five  different  sources  for 
two  or  three  quotatlooa,  one  after  the  other, 
In  an  attsmpt  to  drive  the  final  contract 
price  tfown. 

Biaauaiiaii  to  Oovemment  procurement 
are  aaoMtliBaa  bafltod  by  negotiation  proc- 
eaaaa  and  procedtires  and  are  unaware  of 
tlMlr  nghta  and  limitations,  because  there  is 
l^«^^ft^g  in  print  on  the  subject.  Here  is 
vtam  a  tewyar  traliml  in  adminlstraUve  Uw 
can  r— Itj  do  a  servloe  for  his  client.  He  can 
diov  tha  flUmt  what  his  rights  are  under 
tbe  iinaal  mlaa  <tf  aitmlnistraUve  law,  and  in 
•  eaaaa  oat  at  10  solve  moat  procurement 
IMiililaiM  tbla  way  before  they  even  arlae. 

MtUte  ttaa  eontraet  la  entered  Into  the  ell- 
mtM  BMf  bav*  Mma  flnandal  prohlema.  Hare 
li  vlMta  tba  tamjK  can  again  give  proper  ad- 
bf  *n^^T^'"g  that  under  ttm  XMfenee 
Aet  at  ItM  tt  la  poHttto  to  aa- 

tlM  OoeamaaaBt  for  opar- 

(▼  loaaa)  or  piaat  axprnokloa 
(ma.  am.  ISMi).    ■•  ml|^  baip  tha  cUant 
appUeatloaa  aad 


at  tax 

fiaf  SB  kuportant  part  In 

to  imad  nam  bnutf- 


Ings  in  which  to  handle  hts  Oovernmci.t  r- 
ders.  Here  the  attorney  can  assJjit  In  the 
preparation  of  the  application  far  a  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  and  also  assist  In  his  pruc- 
eeaing. 

Most  clients  will  want  to  ^nc  w  whet  tier 
they  are  subject  to  renegotiation,  and  if  s-', 
what  to  do  at  the  very  start  to  prepore  f  r 
thl»«.  Here  the  lawyer  can  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  renegotiation— thHt  subcontracts  as 
well  as  contracts  (not  profits i  tn  excess  ol 
gi50.000  In  any  Oscal  year  are  subject  to  re- 
view to  determine  whether  excess  profits 
have  been  made — and  Inatriict  the  cUert 
what  to  do  to  prepare  for  such  review  If 
there  Is  a  hearing  before  the  renegotiatl  :i 
board  the  lawyer  can.  of  course,  step  In  and 
handle  the  case  promptly  because  of  his  prli  r 
knowled^  of  the  f.ntlre  transaction 

The  last  problem  concerning  the  lawyer  s 
role  In  Government  procurement  arises 
when  the  question  Is  raised  as  ti  fees  which 
lawyers  should  charge.  The  best  methxl 
for  lawyers  to  follow  ts  t  charge  a  retainer 
fee  Instead  of  making  a  stralzht  contins;en' y 
arrangement.  The  lawyer's  fee  should  be 
based  on  time  spent  and  results  secured. 
rather  than  on  a  contingency  arrangenicnt. 
Whether  the  retainer  should  be  on  a 
monthly  basis,  a  yearly  basis,  or  a  fixed  fee 
basir  is  a  matter  for  a  lawyers  own  con- 
science, but  at  all  evei  ts  the  use  of  con- 
tingency fees  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
tXkssible. 

In  summary,  then,  It  should  be  noted  th.-it 
s  lawyer.  j)€U-ticularly  one  trained  in  admin- 
istrative law,  has  a  definite  role  In  Gvi>ern- 
ment  procurement  He  should  not  be  a 
merchant  selling  his  client's  wares  tin  pr  i- 
curement  ofllcers,  but  should  render  the 
usual  professional  service  and  advice  while 
sitting  at  his  cU«ut's  elbow  at  every  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  He  can  save  his  client 
from  many  headaches  and  worries  by  acivice 
at  the  proper  time,  and  can  often  save  a 
contract  for  a  client  by  indicating  the  proper 
action  a  client  should  take  under  the  broad 
rules  of  administrative  lav^  His  services 
being  of  a  highly  professional  nature  should 
be  compensated  for  In  a  professional  way, 
and  this  means  that  contingency  fees  should 
be  rarely.  If  ever,  relied  upon. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PEIE3ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  fact  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica is  stepping  up  its  campaign  of  truth 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  State  Department 
release  and  statements: 

The  Voice  of  America  will  step  up  Its  cam- 
paign of  truth  to  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  inauguration  Sunday.  June  24.  of  dally 
broadcasts  in  Tatar,  Turkestani.  .Azerbaijani. 
and  Armenian.  New  programs  also  will  he 
Initiated  on  the  same  date  In  Malayan  and 
Burmese. 

Ttanalated  statements  by  Vice  President 
Barkley  wiU  be  broadcast  In  the  opening 
lAklayan  and  Burmese  programs,  and  state- 
manta  by  Secretary  Acheson,  translated  Into 
•aeh  of  tha  languages,  will  be  used  in  all  six 
at  the  inaugural  programs.  The  Burmese 
broadeaat  also  will  Include  a  statement  by 
Tamia  Barrtngton,  Burmese  Ambassador  to 


tl.c  I'iiited  States,  and  the  Armenian  pro- 
t";ini  will  include  a  sermon  by  the  Reverend 
M  Maniglan,  oldest  Armenian  Minister  In 
tic   Unl'ed  S^iates 

The  new  dally  15-mlnute  programs  to  the 
s. Ml-'  Union  will  be  beamed  from  trans- 
inl'ters  In  the  United  States,  with  slmulta- 
iu").i.s  relays  by  broadcasting  facilities  at 
Muni-h  and  Tangier,  on  the  following  sched- 
ule Tatar.  9  30  a.  m..  eastern  daylight  time 
cs'^i)  p  m,  area  time):  Turkestanl,  9.45 
a  m  ,  ea.stern  daylight  time  (6  45  p.  m  ,  area 
time  I :  Azerbaijani.  10  a  m.,  eastern  daylight 
time  i6  p  m.  area  time):  Armenian,  10;45 
a  n;  eastern  daylight  time  (6:45  p.  m..  area 
tune  The  new  programs  will  supplement 
hri  (ira.'its  already  being  Ijeamed  to  listeners 
in  Ti.o  Soviet  Union  in  Russian,  tJkralnlan, 
and  C'rporelan 

Additional  coverage  to  Soviet-controlled 
are.^.s  ii.is  recently  been  initiated  in  Estonian, 
L.itvi.ui,   and   Lithuanian  broadcasts. 

The  dally  15-mlnute  Malayan  and  Bur- 
mese pruarams  will  be  broadcast  from  state- 
wide trinsmitters  vi-lth  simultaneous  relay 
bv  Man-.la  and  Honolulu.  The  schedule  will 
he  Malayan,  9  30  a.  m  .  eastern  daylight 
time  .y  p  m  .  area  time);  Burmese,  9  45 
a  m  .  eastern  daylight  time  (8:15  p.  m,,  area 
time  1 

All  of  the  n.-'A  programs  will  feature  news 
and  commentarv 

AL<:o  on  Sund.:y  the  Voice  of  America  will 
add  dailv  15-niinute  programs  to  the  pres- 
ent srhed-ales  In  Italian  and  Turkish.  This 
will  lncrea.=e  the  Italian  language  output 
tn  1  hour  and  '25  minutes  dally  and  the  Turk- 
ish laneuaije  rutput  to  1   hour  dally. 

The  additions  will  increase  the  total  out- 
put of  rhe  Vul'e  of  America  to  more  than 
48  pr  .'ram-hours  daily  in  45  language  serv- 
\ri--.  i;:fl  Will  complete  the  programing  ex- 
pfn^^i-n  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  which 
begin  with  a  totai  of  29  program-hours  in  24 
languages. 


S:\TJMfNT  BY  Secketary  OF  State  I>ean 
A(-hf:son  (IN  THE  Occasion  of  the  Opfning 
OF  THE  Soviet  Moslem  Broadcasts  (Tatar, 

TX'RKESTANI,    AND  AZERBAIJANI  OF  THE  VOICE 

OF  .-WiFRicA.  June  24.  1951 

I  i.Tn  ery  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  Moslem  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  some  while  now 
the  Voice  of  America  has  been  bringing  its 
mes  age  of  truth  and  liberty  to  the  peoples 
Of  the  free  world  including  Islamic  people.s 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Today  we  are  proud  to 
broadcast  to  the  Tatar,  the  Azerbaijani,  and 
the  Tiirkestani  peoples  In  the  D.  8.  S.  R.  who 
for  mure  than  3  decades  have  been  de- 
nied iiccess  to  'he  truth  by  the  Communists. 

We  Americans  admire  the  brave  manner 
In  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union 
includlnc  the  Tatars,  the  Azerbaijanis.  and 
the  Turkestanls  are  striving  to  maintain 
their  religions,  their  traditions,  their  own 
way  of  life,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  to  replace  religion  with  god- 
lt"=.sne.sK.  to  replace  the  glorious  histories  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
false  folklore  of  Stalinism. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
friendlv  regard  for  the  Moslem  peoples  of 
the  U.  S  S  R.  The  proud  history  of  the 
Tatars  of  the  Volga,  who  have  maintained 
their  ancient  culture  and  traditions  despite 
all  obstacles;  the  brave  Azerbaijanis  and 
othtr  mountain  people  of  the  Caucasus, 
whose  centuries-old  st^jiggle  for  their  htunan 
rights  has  provided  some  of  history's  most 
glorious  pages;  the  peoples  of  Turkestan 
whose  ancient  cities  of  Bokhara,  Samarkand. 
Merv,  and  Tashkent  represent  monuments  of 
a  lofty  culture;  these,  like  other  Ood-fearing 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  regarded 
by  us  Americans  as  stanch  pillars  against 
atheistic,  materialistic  tyranny. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  henceforth 
bring  you  in  your  own  languages  the  truth 
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which  the  Cooununlsta  fear  and  try  to  keap 
from  you.  We  shaO  tell  you  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  free  world  and  particularly 
In  thoee  regions  of  the  free  world  linked 
with  jou  by  religion,  ttadition.  and  culture. 
We  rjhall  keep  you  Informed  of  the  aggres- 
sive actions  of  those  disturbing  world  peace. 
We  shall  teU  you  how  f*«o  men  are  stand- 
ing firm  against  the  further  spread  of 
despotism. 

As  I  aald  last  month  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  the  goal  of  the  American  people 
and  their  Oov«iiment  is  a  peaceful  world 
where  all  men  can  live  and  work  freely  and 
happily,  without  want  or  fear  and  with  the 
right  to  worship  Qod  In  their  ovn  way. 
This  is  our  vision  of  the  future;  we  InTlte 
you  to  share  it. 

I  extend  to  you  Ifoalems  of  the  Soriet 
Union,  in  the  name  of  the  American  people, 
our  sincere,  friendly  greetings. 

BrATEMKNT     ST      SBC«XTAjrr     OT     BTATI      DBAN 

Acheson  on  thx  Gocaaiow  or  ths  OPDrxHc 

OF  THE  Sovnrr  Akmenian  Piockajc  or  the 
Voice  of  Amibica  on  June  24.  1951 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  people  of  SoTlet  Armenia. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  c,  quarter  of  a 
million  American  dtlaens  of  Armenian  origin 
are  living  proof  of  the  magnificent  character 
and  spirit  of  thla  virile  race.  Among  the 
leaders  In  American  life  today  we  find  such 
names  as  Saroyan.  Mamoullan,  and  Kaaan- 
Jian;  men  who  have  contributed  much  to 
the  cultural  and  scientific  progress  of  modem 
America.  Waking  uxiOer  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  equality  these  and  other  Americans 
of  Armenian  origin,  have  ahown  that  the 
same  people  who  produced  such  luminaries 
in  the  fields  ct  art  and  literature  as  Mearop. 
Mashtots.  and  Mofses  Khoreuadai.  can  con- 
tribute tn  every  field  of  endeavor. 

Although  not  many  Amerieazis  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  vlaltlng  Armenia,  your 
land  and  people  are  well  known  to  us.  We 
admire  the  brave  manner,  in  which  you,  like 
the  othCT  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
succeeded  In  preaei'vlng  your  national  per- 
sonality, your  ancient  traditions,  and  your 
will  to  stand  up  for  jour  human  rights.  You 
are  known  to  us  as  a  people  who  early 
adopted  Christianity  and  maintained  a 
Christian  culture  and  clvlllzatton  through 
the  ages.  You.  like  the  other  Ood-fearing 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Unkm.  are  regarded  by 
us  Americans  as  staunch  plllara  against 
atheistic  materialistic  tyranny. 

The  Voice  of  America  will  henceforth  bring 
you  In  the  Armenian  language  the  truth  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  outalde  world,  the 
truth  which  the  Communists  are  trying  to 
keep  from  you.  We  ahall  keep  you  Informed 
of  the  aggressive  actions  of  those  disturbing 
world  peace.  We  shall  tell  you  how  free  men 
are  standing  firm  against  the  finUMr  spread 
of  despotism. 

The  viltlmate  goal  at  the  American  i»eople 
and  their  Oovemment  la  a  peaoeftil  world 
where  all  men  can  live  and  work  In  freedom, 
without  want  or  fear,  with  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  in  their  own  way. 

This  is  America's  vision  of  the  future.  We 
are  confident  the  people  of  Soviet  Armenia 
ahare  it. 

I  extend  to  you  Armcnlana  In  the  name  of 
the  American  people,  our  aineoe  and  friendly 
greeting. 


BraTEicDrr    bt 
Acuiaiiif  OK 

Malatak 


v  9CAi*  Daaif 
ornBOvaimra 
Vwaior 


oif  Jxmm  M,  1961 
I  am  happy  to  greet  the  people  of  Singa- 
pore and  ttie  ^deration  of  llalaya  today  cin 
this  new  program  of  the  Voice  of  Ajmerlca  tn 
the  Malay  languaga.  Through  theae  dally 
broadcasts  we  hope  to  strengthen  the  friend- 
ship that  has  existed  between  us  for  so  many 


Ilka  people  of  tlM  United  Btatea  wal- 
oonie  tlila  oppcrtunity  to  ahare  our  ideas  and 
IdaalB  with  you  tn  Singapore  and  In  the 
FederaUon  of  llalaya. 

The  part  Malaya  la  taking  to  the  trca  world 
straggle  to  praaerve  the  peace  and  Inde- 
pendence of  all  p>eopIe  is  a  bright  ray  of  hope 
in  these  dark  hours.  Your  courageous  efforts 
in  umibating  communism  on  the  home 
front  and  the  words  and  deeda  of  your 
leaders  are  living  proof  of  ycur  determina- 
tion to  btiUd  a  world  in  which  all  peoples 
can  enjoy  peace  and  traedom. 

As  you  listen  to  this  new  program  and 
hear  the  voices  uf  both  American  and  Mala- 
yan friends,  we  hope  It  will  serve  to  remind 
you  of  American  frlendahip  for  Malaya  and 
Singapore  and  of  our  common  alms  and 
hopes. 

SCATxauorr  bt  Vicx  PaaaniEirr  Axxot   Baa- 

Kurr  voB  iMAoanaat,  Voica  or  AmaicA  Pao- 

OBAM  TO  MAI.ATA,  J'Dja  24.  1951 

This  is  the  first  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of 
America  to  the  people  of  Singapore  and 
Malaya.  I  send  you  greetings  from  the 
American  people. 

We  in  the  United  State*  are  learning  more 
and  more  eaxib  day  about  southeast  Asia.  It 
la  our  hope  that  these  Voice  of  America 
broadcasu  which  you  will  hear  each  day  wUI 
tell  you  aosnething  about  us.  I  hope  that 
this  new  avenue  for  the  transmiaalon  of  In- 
formation and  knowledge  will  atrengthen  the 
ties  of  Malayan- American  friendship,  and 
that  we  may  better  work  together  for  our 
mutual  desire  of  peace  in  the  world. 


SrATKioifT  BT  Aaaonrairr  aacBBTAXT  or  Sraia 
Dkan  Busk  oh  thx  QooiaioM  or  thx  OrxM- 
mo  or  Tsx  Malatan  BaoAfiCAax  or  tbx 
Vojcx  or  AMxaiCA  on  Junk  24,  1961 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you 
today  on  this  first  Voice  of  America  broad- 
cast In  Malay  to  Singapore  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  Mal&ya. 

The  daily  broadcasts  which  will  follow  will 
be  dedicated,  above  all,  to  reporting  the  facts 
In  the  world  situation.  I  hope  that  these 
broadcasts  will  prove  to  be  not  merely  a 
message  from  the  United  States  to  you,  but 
will  stimulate  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas  between  ua. 

We  In  America  have  learned  that  v;e  live 
in  a  world  in  which  eech  Ls  dependent  in  a 
very  real  sense  upon  alL  We  bcdleve  that  we 
cannot  aolvc  oar  problems  unless  men  -'Ise- 
where  solve  theirs.  We  see  the  single  great 
problem  of  men  eTer3rwhere  to  be  that  of 
creating  and  preserving  a  world  in  which  all 
nations  can  Uve  in  peace  and  move  forward 
to  a  better  life  for  all  thalr  cltlzen-'J. 

I  know  that  theee  Voioe  of  America  tooad- 
casts  in  the  Malayan  language  will  conuibute 
to  the  understanding  and  friendship  between 
our  peoples  which  is  essential  to  the  great 
conatractlTe  tasks  which  confront  us  both. 

Btatbmkht  bt  ALaaw  W.  BaainxT.  Vies  Pxsn- 
BBHT  or  TBX  Uwrrxa  Statxb,  oh  tbx  Ooca- 
sioM   or  Tax  Orxntiie  or  thx  Vokb  or 
Amxxica  I>xogxam  to  Buxka.  Juki  34.  1961 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  the  peo- 
ple of  Burma  today  on  this  Initial  broadcast 
of  a  continuing  series  of  Voice  of  America 
tn-oadoaats  In  the  Burmese  language. 

Throagh  thla  new  diannel  of  edncatlan 
and  Information  we  hope  to  strengthen  the 
friendship  that  has  existed  between  our  two 
countries  tar  so  many  yeaza.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  f^ad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  Bliaia  oar  Ideas  and  Meals  vltlt 
you  in  Burma.  On  thaae  new  pmgrams  yon 
will  hear  tram  both  Bunnaes  and  American 
fttends,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  friend- 
ship for  Burma,  which  Is  so  pronounced  tn 
the  United  States.  wUl  be  strengthened  by 
tbess 


Tou  In  Burma  oan  be  prood  of  the  part 
your  natloa  la  playlnc  In  tlis  tmnandoas 
world  struggle  to  preserve  psaos.  Your  cour- 
age U  a  lantern  of  hope  in  this  dark  period. 
We  to  the  United  States,  who  obtained  our 
own  independence  leas  than  900  years  ago, 
can  understand  and  appreetate  the  multitude 
of  problcma  faced  by  a  new  independent  gnv- 
enunent  stich  as  yours.  The  words  and  deads 
of  your  leaders  are  an  inaptratioo  to  us  and 
to  free  pec^iile  everywhere. 


SrATnmrr  bt  SacaxrArr  or  Stat*  Dkaw  Acrx- 
sow  cm  THX  Occasioit  or  thx  Orxwim  or 
THX  BtmitaBs  Pbosbam  or  thx  Vokx  or 
Amxxica  om  Jtrnx  94.  IWl. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  today  to  express  the 
good  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  people  of  Burma  on  ttoe  ocoa- 
siou  of  the  first  Vcdoe  of  America  broadcast 
In  the  Burmese  language. 

It  la  more  important  today  than  ever  be- 
fore, for  the  free  nati/»xa  of  the  world  to 
have  a  full  and  free  flow  of  information.  It 
ts  essential  that  the  free  world  not  be  divided 
by  barriers  between  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
free  men.  It  is  rur  hope  that  these  Voice  of 
America  brondcasts  will  play  a  great  part  In 
the  elimination  of  those  barriers  raised  by 
distance  and  by^  the  efforts  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  us  divided. 

The  peoples  rjf  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
have  watched  with  tnterest  and  deep  concern 
thr  struggles  of  the  Union  of  Btmna  to  con- 
solidate its  position  within  the  famUy  of 
tree  nations  In  the  face  of  adverse  tmtvtstio 
conditions.  Hie  example  of  the  cotxrage  of 
the  people  o'  Burma  tn  the  face  of  thws 
dlfflcultlee  Is  an  tosplrlng  one.  The  fatth- 
fulnesB  of  the  Union  of  Burma  to  the  prtn- 
apie  at  collective  security  tmder  the  United 
NaUons  and  to  the  cause  of  waOiC  peace, 
gives  hope  snd  comfort  to  all  the  "•^♦■•^t 
of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  raaffira 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  people  of  Btirma,  and  to 
aend  to  yoa  our  best  wtsfaes  for  s  proqwrous 
future  as  a  demoeratle  ""^'"''f*-  of  the  fsnt&y 
of  nations. 


H*rse  TraiEbf  nrnA  Lapvfcf  Rut 
BiU  75  TkfMgh  Ika  Scaate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  NORMS  POULSON 

or  CAurauiu 

m  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  SBPBBBZirrATtVKS 

Tuetdat,  Jme  12,  19S1 

Mr.  POnUBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tatttt 
able  and  widely  read  columnist.  Mr.  Ray 
Tucker,  has  wriUen  aa  analysis  of  the 
recent  Senate  action  on  Senate  iaUl  75, 
tbe  central  Arlaooa  projeet  bill. 

In  his  column,  wfaieb  was  ininted  In 
8evei«l  hundred  leading  newMstajpun 
throu^iout  the  Nation.  Mr.  Toelcer  re- 
ports hov  Senate  blU  75  was  forced 
through  the  Senate  as  a  cold-blooded 
political  propoBitkm.  Senators  who 
might  have  wished  to  eonsider  the  mulll- 
biUloD-doUar  measure  on  Its  merit  were 
helidess  before  the  Hayden-McFartand 
poUtleal  offensive. 

Also.  Mr.  Tu^er  shows  how  tte  Sen- 
ate Democratic  leadership  sold  ttMlr 
own  administrmtton  "down  the  poHtleal 
river."  and  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill 
that  would  load  the  American  taxpajar 
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with  wmooB  of  additional  taxes.  <mly 
to  aid  Aitnoa  tauad  speculators. 
Ht.  Tuckers  eolumn  foUows: 

Box  Of  Umns 

(Bsr  B*7  Tockor) 

Jon*  l». — ^An  trrtCBttoB  proj- 

•et  that  wlU  owt  th*  ItattoD'i  taspayw*  mar* 
ttuu  •S.OOOjOOQ.OOO  trhll*  benefitlBf  relatlTe- 
I7  fev  tTwrnn  tn  •  dnglc  Stat«  has  sUpiwd 
Umx^  tiM  Smate  %Imo*t  ncrfaelasBly  under 
pcotaetlan  of  tba  •zcttament  orer  Um  liae- 
Arthvi  mvaaUgatkn.  It  la  aOdaOT  known 
as  tha  eantnl  Artaooa  project,  but  It  haa 
bean  dubbed  tlM  Arlacma  porehaae. 

It  la  douMful  tf  any  political  deal  In  re> 
eant  leglalattva  blatary  invotTed  aucb  brasen 
trading,  tnetudtag  Damocrau  and  a  few  Re- 
publlcana,  at  tli*  aiq^enae  of  tha  Nation  at 
larfc.  It  eoold  have  been  aceomplUbed  only 
by  such  nnrt  Capitol  Hill  operatora  as  Sen- 
ate majortty  iMder  EUtwr  W.  lldPuuin 
and  Rulea  Cbatrmaa  Caax.  T.  Hatom,  both  of 
Ariaona. 


In  conatlnc  90  tavorable  against  38  ad- 
vwa*  votaa.  thaaa  two  veterans  entered  Into 
bargalaa  wltb  Meffibers  from  every  other 
MCtlca  wblch  wants  vast  Federal  sums  for 
similar  or  allied  projects.  Althoiigh  they 
are  suppoasd  to  represent  President  Truman 
tn  the  upptf  Chaicber.  they  also  sold  him 
down  the  pfflltf**'  river  where  It  waa  nec- 


Th*  ArtacB*  boya  obtained  support  from 
raeh  contrastlsg  groups  as  advocates  of  the 
St.  Lawrwaoe  seaway,  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authorttj.  tba  Columbia  River  Authority. 
the  sUver  Woe,  Um  natural -gas  faction.  Tru- 
man Hew  Dealers  and  anti-dvll  rights 
soutlieraara> 

Only  three  Democrats — Btxo  of  Virginia. 
CCOKoa  of  ICaryland.  and  Douglas  of  HU- 
nola— dared  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
leadership. 


ficiariee  are  supposed  to  amortlr^  the  debt 
over  a  pCTlod  of  50  years,  with  Interest  This 
Is  the  first  time  that  such  a  project  has  been 
underwritten  by  the  Nation  at  Inrge.  and 
under  exceptionally  generous  amortlzatum 
arrangements.  They  pay  no  Interest  for  75 
years. 

COST 

Sven  proponents  of  the  Irrigation  pro^rnm 
concede  that  the  increase  In  the  number  of 
food  producers  will  total  only  30,000  Oppxj- 
nents  put  the  figure  at  only  6.000  and  main- 
tain that  a  mere  420  would  enjoy  benefits  ot 
t500.000  each. 

It  U  also  pointed  out  that  the  226.0<X)  aces 
to  be  watered  at  such  tremendous  cost— 
tlySSS  an  acre — would  raise  fixid  prices  ut 
a  time  when  the  Government  Is  po\irlnt;  tmt 
hundreds  of  millions  a  year  to  m;untaiii 
prices  by  buying  and  exporting  .surplu.^es 
Even  If  a  war  should  require  a  larger  Uirdf-r. 
the  project  covUd  not  be  undertaken  or  com- 
pleted in  time  because  of  a  shorTai;e  of  latx  r 
and  materials. 

TABLXO 

The  House  Public  Lands  Committee  mean- 
while, has  tabled  a  similar  measure  by  al- 
most a  3-to-l  vote.  It  prefers  to  wait  unril 
the  SufM-eme  Court  passes  c  r  Arizona  s  rUht 
to  tap  the  Colorado  River  for  water,  de- 
priving southern  California  of  water  es-sen- 
ttal  to  municipalities  and  Industries.  In 
fact.  It  Is  understood  that  many  Senators 
dared  to  vote  for  the  scheme  only  because 
they  expect  It  to  be  killed  in  the  lower 
Ch.^mber. 

President  Truman  know?,  of  course,  that 
his  Senate  leaders  have  allied  themselves  t'  r 
vote-swapping  considerations  with  his  FEPC 
and  "natural  gas"  opposition  But.  like  so 
many  favor-seekinc  Senators  who  rode  alMn< 
w^lth  the  "cowboys."  he  could  n^t  afTord  tn 
oppose  sxich  Influential  figures  as  Messrs  Mc- 
Fabland,  Hayden.  and  their  allies. 


RECORD 

Letter  From  Preciiioa  Equipment  Co.  of 
Chicago 


The  BaTBai-McFAai.AMO  operators  picked 
up  tve  votee  tram  the  New  York  and  Mew 
ftigland  Statae  on  the  8t.  Lawrence  and  other 
tradea.  altltoach  the  people  In  this  area  wiU 
pay  heevfly  without  getting  any  benefits. 
Hera  ta  a  ■emloAclal  estimate  of  the  taxes 
mbieh  UMf  BKiMt  bear  as  their  share  of  the 
total  coat: 

Senator  iMMMUttm  New  Tork  will  be  nicked 
(or  ISH.MBJ0OO.  Senator  MdiAHOir'a  and 
y^^fi^myw  BBnaafs  Cmneetlcut  la  down  for 
«S4J8S4>00.  UtUe  Wkode  Island,  whose  two 
SenatOT'a  voted  am&atlvely.  will  put  up 
•ll.SMjOOQ.  Tbe  CIcoree  have  been  compiled 
by  the  Ooasefl  at  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. WaaHIagton,  D.  C. 

In  letnrm  fior  peomlaed  support  against  the 
FWr  BB|dOfment  Practices  Ccmunlttee  and 
etvil-rlghta  lagiaiatlcm.  the  BuaseU-Baatland 
Dixie  group  eontrlbated  19  votca.  The  aver- 
ts eoet  to  SoutiMRi  SUtee  will  antonnt  to 


fclcfced  in  with  IS  votea. 
aa  ^c***««*  aa  average  tap  on  their  Common- 
wealtte  a(  f7.0IOjOOO.  Tbey  got  oB  cheaply. 
yiee  asldveKtKiMBB  Jnlned  vfk  beeatiae  ot 
tfd  far  tbe  maaaun  River  VaUey 
,  tor  wbldb  tbelr  Statae  win  ll&ance 
aa  Artaoaa  averavt  at  00.000.000. 

Taw  OMMMa  Kver  propoaent 
ol  01  um  and  Maaaoaov  of 
haee  eooMBMlad  ftaair  autes  to  pay  aa  aeer- 

a»  of  IMHMM  to  txH^t*  ^ 

laadad  br 

wtox  tba 

So  alacft  Beaata 

Th^  States  wm  ba 


prat- 

for 

ofthlafelBiL   Uadcr 

law.  tbe  actual 


Aoibassador  Pawiey  aad  the  India  Grain 
BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OP  MONTANA 

IN  THK  HODSl  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  .Em- 
bassador William  Pawiey.  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  passage  of  the 
India  Grain  Act.  Ambassador  Pawiey  3 
a  quiet,  effective  worker  who  gets  things 
done,  and  done  right. 

His  testimony  Ijefore  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  was  so  convincing 
that  every  House  member  oi  that  com- 
mittee spoke  in  behalf  of  the  measure 
when  It  was  t)efore  us  for  consideration. 
Tliis  Idpartlsan  effort  was.  in  a  great  de- 
gree, responsible  for  the  overwhelming 
mxgf^art  given  to  this  measure,  and  the 
credit  should  go  to  Bill  Pawiey. 

His  humanitarian  and  statesmanlike 
^^nrtiirtf  of  this  measure  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  is.  In  fact,  only  a  token  of 
the  great  good  he  can  do  our  country  if 
his  atyOity  and  understanding  are  recog- 
nised axxl  made  use  of. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

CT    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 
Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
18  la.^^t  i  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram 
which  mentioned  a  Chicago  firm.  The 
Precision  Equipment  Co.  seems  to  feel  I 
wa>  unfair  in  making  public  the  tcle- 
uram  I  am  glad  to  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  dated  June  20.  1951.  which 
the  Chicaso  firm  wrote  to  me.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  marketing,  the 
letter  i.s  .self-explanaiory. 
It  follow.s: 

Pp.rri.sioN  Equipment  Co.. 
Chwago.   III..  June   20,   1951. 
Reprrser'.tativi?    Crawtord, 
State  Of  Michigan. 

House  0/  Representatives, 
Wa.^hmgton.  D  C. 
Mr  Df.ab  Sir  It  has  ccur.e  to  my  attention 
that  V  iu  mpntioned  our  company  either  In 
CI  mmittee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  other  day  In  reference  to 
our  selling  steel  Icx-kers  to  schools  and  public 
mstiti.tior.s  at  approximately  50  percent 
;ib<ive  marker  price. 

Appartntly  ynu  received  this  Information 
in  a  telegram  from  a  Mr.  Wayne  DouE;las  of 
tne  M:trFp.dden  Corp.  at  Lansine.  Mich.,  who 
wanted  te  know  why  we  could  sell  steel 
loi-kers  .it  prices  50  percent  above  market 
price  t,-,  these  Institutions.  Apparently  Mr. 
LXiUalas  tried  to  obtain  lockers  for  some 
particular  school  project  he  is  Intsrested  in 
from  other  companies  who  have  turned  him 
down  because  he  could  not  furnish  a  DO 
rated  irder  to  these  particular  companies. 
In  many  cases  there  are  companies  who  can 
sell  at  very  low  prices  in  order  to  freez.^  out 
competition.  There  are  quite  a  few  com- 
panies throughout  the  country  who  sell  steel 
lockers  to  institutions  and  Industrial  plants 
and  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  these 
mauutactur&rs  have  the  same  price  for  the 
same  .'^l^t■  lixker. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  can  sell  lockers  to 
schools  without  a  DO  rating,  we  do  have  to 
give  preference  In  our  shipping  to  all  DO- 
rated  orders  before  shipping  out  on  nnnrated 
orders.  If  a  school  asks  us  to  furnish  them 
with  tlve  or  six  hundred  lockers  without  a 
DO  rating,  we  naturally  cannot  do  this  for 
qintp  si  me  time  due  to  the  shortage  of  steel 
sheet:?  for  that  size  Job.  We  have  turned 
d.  •*:;  many  requests  or  Invitatlotis  to  bid 
on  sclvool  or  institution  projects  requiring  a 
Uir£;e  quantity  of  lockers.  If  30  or  50  lockers 
were  ir.v olved  then  we  could  accept  the  order 
and  .ship  if  we  had  any  overrun  In  any  pro- 
due  U'.i  schedule. 

Apparently  this  is  what  Mr.  Douglas  Is 
referring;  to  when  he  stated  that  we  are  ship- 
ping i  rders  cut  to  schools  based  on  a  pre- 
mium price  and  without  DO  ratings. 

Regarding  premium  p.-tcea.  we  do  not  know 
wher>  Mr.  Douglas  got  his  information  that 
we  are  50  percent  above  market  price  since 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  market  price 
due  to  the  pricing  polM^  of  all  steel  fabri- 
cators of  lockers  In  the  field.  I  ventvire  to 
say  that  cut  of  the  20  or  30  manufacturers  of 
lockers  In  the  country  t*iere  Isn't  one  who 
would  have  the  same  price  as  another  com- 
pany on  the  same  ]3artlcular  locker.  Quan- 
tity discounts  vary  with  every  Job  depending 
on  quantity,  size,  etc.  Therefcve,  It  Is  hard 
for  us  to  determine  how  Ur.  Dotjouu  can  say 
that  we  are  50  percent  above  market  price 
when  it  la  dlOcult  to  determine  what  Is 
market  price. 
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Tlic  mson  «•  u*  shipping  orders  on  non- 
rmted  ordcn  ts  due  to  Uw  fact  that  otir  tae- 
tory  has  been  f  oroed  to  purchase  sted  cm 
the  open  market  to  supplement  their  nor- 
mal receipts  of  steel  from  the  mills.  Nat- 
tiraUy  when  steel  U  purcliaeed  on  tha  opui 
market  the  price  ranges  anywhere  frcsn 
12  to  18  cents  a  pound  currently  Instead  of 
the  actual  cost  of  steel  from  the  mill  which 
averages  around  6V^  cents  a  pound.  Using 
a  floating  cost  policy  our  factory  has  Appar- 
ently arrived  at  an  average  flgtire  at  whkth 
they  can  aeU  tlietr  lockers  at  net  prtces  to 
their  dealers  like  us.  These  prices  are  ap- 
psirently  within  the  OPS  regulations  and 
hive  been  In  effect  since  December  x950. 
We.  In  txsrn.  have  marked  up  those  net  prices 
in  accordance  with  our  average  mark-up 
policy  for  those  particular  items  and  our 
prices  are  also  within  OPS  regulations. 

Naturally  you  can  see  the  damage  you  can 
possibly  caust  a  company  like  ourselves 
when  you  mak*  statements  such  as  you  did 
the  other  day  wltliout  checking  into  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  we  caution  you  not  to  make 
such  statements  without  checking  the  facta 
before  uttering  them.  We  request  that  you 
amend  your  statement  made  the  other  day 
to  Include  the  above  Information  so  that 
the  newspapers  will  receive  the  true  story 
instead  of  the  story  you  gave  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Earlz  D.  St«ihix»w, 

Vice  President. 


Trace  IZ-Tcw  Fascist  Tread  by  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAuroRMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Trohan.  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  of  Monday,  June  18,  1951: 

TiAcs  la-YcAs  Fascist  Tkxivo  rr  Nrw  Dkaii — 

PaocaAji  Follows  Hnuauiv  Lnrs 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

WasHiMOTtar,  June  17. — ^Tbe  la-ycar  record 
of  New  Deal  reaching  for  totalitarian  control 
over  American  life  was  revealed  this  week  In 
the  records  of  Congress  as  President  Truman 
pressed  for  newer  and  broader  executive 
powers. 

Under  the  guise  of  war  emergency,  the  ad- 
minlstoratton  attempted  to  get  authority  to 
draft  capital  in  1038  and  to  gain  abacdute 
dlctatorahlp  over  eoancmlc  life  in  1940. 

Undtf  the  1950  defense  production  act, 
Mr.  Ttimian  still  Is  carrying  (m  the  New  Deal 
drive  for  vast  and  complete  power  at  home 
with  tlie  announced  objective  of  fighting  to- 
talitarlaniam  abroad. 

The  latest  White  House  drive  for  power 
shows  tliat  the  Booeevelt-Truman  adminis- 
tration has  been  following  the  fascist  pattern 
for  dlctattsrahlp  as  revealed  In  a  Brookings 
Institution  study,  "Bow  NaxI  Oermany  Has 
Controlled  Bustnese,"  by  L.  Hamburger. 

BILl.    PSOVOBn    CAPRAL    OaAIT 

In  Febmary  1939  llrmer  Seoatar  Joth  Lee, 
<tf  CMclaboma.  Introdnoed  a  bill  under  tbe 
gutoe  of  protaoUng  peace  and  national  <fe- 
f ense  which  would  have  permitted  the  Oov- 
erxunent  to  draft  eapltal  for  war  under  • 
■ystem  of  f  oroed  loana. 

The  iOn  would  have  permitted  the  Oor- 
emment  to  draft  a  percentage  at  net  wealth 
beglimlBg  at  $1,000.  IB  the  ease  of  the 
late  Henry  Vord,  who  then  wu  estUneted 
to  be  worth  9000^000,000.  the  biU  would  have 


permitted  the  Ooveriuneni  to  take  9403.- 
000,000  out  of  his  total  wealth. 

Ford  bad  rertsted  tha  blue  eagle  of  Pres- 
ident Booscvelt's  National  Beoovary  Admin- 
istration and  otiMT  Oovemment  reglment*- 
tlon.  The  company  he  founded  recently 
expressed  ttaelf  as  favoring  tha  continu- 
ance of  certain  economic  controls.  Since 
Ford's  death,  his  heirs  have  estabUahed  a 
foundation  running  Into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  doUara.  which  1*  tax  free  under  pres- 
ent Federal  laws. 

PSaCSISB  "wo  WAS"  PLBSa 

Lee^  bill  was  prepared  by  proteges  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter. 
New  Dealers  in  the  majority  on  the  Ifil- 
Itary  Affairs  Committee  at  that  time  ac- 
claimed the  bUl  in  a  report  as  "a  fair,  equi- 
table, and  democratic  plan  to  aid  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  another  war  should  this  Nation 
ever  become  involved  in  another  conflict." 

This  grasp  for  power  was  introdiicex::  In 
Congress  more  than  a  year  before  President 
Roosevelt  ran  on  his  again  and  again  and 
again  promise  to  keep  American  boys  out 
of  war 

Senator  Bamcxs  (Republican.  New  Hamp- 
shire), then  a  member  of  the  MUttary 
AflaUrs  Committee  and  now  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  de- 
nounces the  bill  in  a  minority  report.  This 
denunciation  did  much  to  kill  the  proposal. 

DE7CATED  FOK   RXZUBCTION 

Lee  vras  defeated  for  reelection  In  1942. 
partly  because  of  his  program  for  the  ctm- 
fiscatlon  of  wealth.  The  New  Deal  rewarded 
him  by  giving  him  a  lame  diick  appoint- 
ment on  tlie  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  which 
he  has  held  for  man  than  8  years. 

On  June  15.  1940,  Senator  Comhaixt 
(Democrat.  Texas)  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  have  given  the  White  House  absolute 
control  over  the  Nation's  economy.  This 
bill  was  Introduced  more  than  a  year  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  recognized  widely  a.s 
bearing  the  stamp  of  Prankluiter's 
Influence. 

CoNNAiXT  first  proposed  the  licensing  of 
business  in  this  bill.  The  Truman  Admin- 
istration Is  still  trying  to  get  such  licens- 
ing. Price  Administrator  DiSalle  called  for 
such  a  licensing  wltLin  the  month. 

The  Connally  bill  contained  almost  every- 
thing that  Adolph  Hitler  had  put  Into  prac- 
tice in  Nazi  Oermany  at  a  time  when  the 
vast  powOTs  the  bill  encompasaed  vrere  being 
sought  supposedly  to  combat  fascism. 

Under  title  n  of  this  measure,  Conmallt 
would  have  had  all  business  concerns  register 
at  the  Presidents  whim.  The  President 
could  liave  reveled  the  licenses  and  put  com- 
panies out  ctf  bustneas  whenever  he  pleased. 
Under  title  in  of  the  Connally  bill,  the 
President  would  have  been  given  life  end 
death  power  over  the  whole  economy,  includ- 
ing freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  pnas. 

One  section  of  the  bill  provided  that  the 
President  have  power  "to  regulate,  limit,  or 
prohibit  the  purchase,  sale.  use.  tranqporta- 
tlon.  manufacture,  or  illustration,  of  any 
product,  fOodatulT,  material  commodity,  real 
estate,  or  right." 

lowsa  <w  ABSOLUTS  oomaoL 
This  fffovision  would  have  given  the  White 
Hotae  absolute  control  over  every  product 
from  raw  materials  to  eonsumpticm.  includ- 
ing advertiaing  on  paper  or  over  tlw  air. 

Ttie  bill  would  have  giT«i  the  admlnistra. 
tion  dlotatcxlal  powera  ovor  labor,  similar 
to  those  exercised  in  Oermimy  by  the  Nads. 
Under  tlie  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960, 
the  President  was  given  vast  emergoscr 
powers.  Some  of  these  expire  June  80.  Tlw 
President  has  aslced  for  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  these  powen.  in  addition  to  tiie 
many  powers  ahisady  siarendered  to  the 
White  House  by  Oosigreaa  onr  20  years. 

Under  title  I  the  President  was  given  ttia 
power  to  require  the  performance  under  con- 
tracts or  orders  [other  than  contracts  of  em- 


ptoymaet]  when  he  dtosis  utommrf  or  ap- 
prapriata  to  promota  the  national  deCenae 
with  priority  of  raofa  contraata  or  orders  over 
any  or  all  othera  and  to  allooate  matarlala 
and  facilities  for  the  eaaipletlao  of  such  ooa- 
traets  or  orders.  Tha  power  to  prevent  ths 
hoarding  of  materials  alao  was  included,  with 
penalties  up  to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year  for  violators. 

Under  title  n.  Om  powar  to  requlattloa, 
equlinnent.  suppUea.  eomponcat  parts,  ma- 
terials, and  facilities  was  delegated  to  the 
President,  together  with  tha  power  to  requi- 
sition real  and  personal  property. 

Title  ni  provided  for  the  expansion  of  pro. 
ductlve  capacity  and  supply. 

Title  IV  is  the  anctlon  on  price  and  wa^re 
stebilieation  giving  the  authority  for  celling 
jvleea  on  practieaUy  everything  except  rent- 
als for  real  property,  fees  charged  for  profes- 
sional services,  control  over  the  press,  and 
rates  charged  by  common  carriers,  which  al- 
ready were  tmder  eontrol  by  the  Interitate 
Commerce  Comntealon  and  various  State 
regtUatory  agendas . 

THle  V  provided  a  pattern  for  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes,  and  title  VI  author- 
ized the  control  of  consumM^  credit  and  real- 
estate  construction  credit. 

TSLLa  MTW  0SAL-MAXZ   rAXAUJX 

Hltl  J  began  the  pittern  of  control  in  I9S.1 
in  Oermany.  this  pattern  of  Oovemment  ean- 
trol  was  practically  completed  when  Hitler 
invaded  Poland  just  after  Lee  Introduced  his 
bill  and  leas  than  a  year  before  Conxalxt 
Introduced  his  bill.  The  paraUei  between 
what  Hitter  aoeompllshad  and  what  the  ad- 
irinistration  is  seeking  to  get  Is  detailed  by 
Hamburger  In  his  study. 

The  Nazis-  chose  to  control  business 
through  regulaticx.  rathwr  than  through  na- 
tionalization. Nationalisation  of  bualneas 
was  not  favored  beeaoee  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic draw-backs. 

Regulation  was  the  favored  method.  De- 
velopment of  burtnaas  controls  vras  unsys- 
tematic. Tliey  developed  dowly.  existing 
firms  were  emnpeUed  to  expand  their  facili- 
ties and  to  eml>ark  upcm  new  undertakings. 
Oxatr)!  of  materials  developed  gradually 
both  aa  to  choice  of  goods  and  machtXMry 
at  allocation. 

In  the  flxst  phase.  reUance  was  placed 
primarily  on  a  rathCT  Oexlble  system  of  ra- 
tioning. A  system  of  prlorltlee  waa  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  necond  ptaase. 
Unified  allotment  of  all  materials  required 
fur  8.  given  contract  or  ^Mratlcm  marked 
the  third  phaae. 

Special  methods,  including  ration  bank- 
ing, were  used  to  control  ttie  dliitribution  of 
otmsumers'  goods. 

The  establialuneat  of  a  voeatlonal  neard 
tot  each  wark«'  greatly  faetlltatad  the  con- 
trol at  labot.  LalMr  was  at  first  subjected 
only  to  control  of  liiring.  In  due  eourae 
cootrol  of  letease  compulsor.  mobility  ra> 
placed  the  mobUity  of  a  free  liOMr  market. 

Prlees  of  f srm  products  vers  inarsaaad.  hut 
retail  prices  ware  not  allowed  to  rise  propor- 
tiooately.  The  fresalng  of  existing  prtees 
eharactariasd  tha  first  stage  of  geaeral  prlea 
oontroL 


EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFADVER 

OP  mmasBsa 

UT  IBB  SBIATC  OSP  Till  UMXTED  STAnS 

Tuesday.  Jmm»  2f.  itSi 

Mr.  SEFAtiVER.   Mr.  Preetdont.  I  ftalt 
unanimous  con$«it  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rkx)W>  an  exceUent 
article  entWed  "JusUce  Comes  Too 
Late."  written  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
State  Senates-  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  {Hinted  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

jtWTic«  Comb  Ttx>  L*t»— Oum  Courra  Axx  So 
Jammd  Up,  BoKisT  CmzsMS  Can't  Grr 
jiTDoiismm.  Aifo  CaocmH  Bxmwn — ^Hxu's 
How  To  Km  nn  Thuat  or  Tjuskbt  rem 
MnxioKS 

(By  mcbard  L.  Ntruberger) 

"111  auB." 

Brave  word*,  but  wUl  you'  Wbat  If  the 
case  you  f^nf*i1— •  ao  aure  of  success  doesn't 
get  before  a  iaOge  and  Jury  for  a  or  even 
S  yean?  Wbat  tt  tb«  exasperating  delay  tias 
ruined  your  beeith  and  finances,  worn  you 
out  to  tbe  point  where  youll  accept  any  aet- 
tlement  ratlter  than  continue  tbe  fight? 

Tbe  eoorto  in  many  American  States  and 
dtias  are  mere  crowded  and  clogged  today 
tban  eT^r  before  In  tbe  Nation's  history.  A 
salt  filed  toawmw  morning  may  not  come 
to  trial  until  well  tbrougb  tbe  year  1953,  <x 
•reA  later. 

By  that  time  eoaentlal  witnesses  may  be 
deed  or  their  memories  rusty.  In  despair. 
you  may  be  driven  to  acceptance  of  a  token 
■etttement  for  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  a  buidneaa. 

lamO  OKLATS 

SngKacated?  Rot  one  word  of  it.  partlcu- 
tatfly  if  you  live  In  Denver.  In  New  York,  In 
Portland,  Orsf-.  or  any  of  a  dosen  other  great 
dtlee.  where  some  court  calendars  are  so  lar 
behind  schedule  that  Judges  only  now  are 
hearing  evidence  in  cases  which  began  in 
U4A.  The  Jndlelal  Council  of  Michigan  has 
dtsd  ••  a  typical  delay,  in  Wayne  Coimty 
CIrcutt  Court,  a  gap  at  19  months  between 
the  bringing  of  a  complaint  and  Its  appear- 
anoe  on  the  docket. 

A  eraMlderable  ntimbei  at  cases  now  being 
daeldad  in  trial  courts  in  New  York  City  date 
back  an  tBortdtble  (our  full  years.  Some  are 
d«.  In  Portland  only  a  third  of  the 
r«  gsft  before  a  Judge,  liany  of  the 
are  setttod  by  unfair  compromise  l>e- 
iesperate  people  could  wait  no  longer. 
Oflm  theae  oaaas  work  cruel  hardships  wlilch 
throw  rsmfllsa  on  relief  or  charity. 


days 

ingly  OB  ttb 


I  ago  brakes  screeched  plerc- 

of  a  Pacific  coast  city. 

lay  broken  and  bleeding  on 

la  the  hospital  doctors  told 

be  a  cripple  for  Uf  e. 

This  was  cnMhing  news.    Bd  was  only  ST. 

Bto  had  a  wife  and  two  smaB  ehildren  to 

■nppart.    Tat  at  laaat  financial  soeoor  might 

baavaUahia.   !%•  h^-powared  car  had  gone 

It  was  driven  by  the 
'at  a  wMl-to-do  family.  One 
of  the  laadfeBg  stockbrokers  in  the  coounu- 
sd^  had  beM  a  wttnaas  to  the  needlees 
~  ~    tMttfy  to  tha  raekleae- 


tag 


eoold  recover  suJBelent 

•dneate  hla  youngeUrs, 

tfeli  would  be  poor  ooanpeB- 

for  Ma  panraosBt  dlaahfUty.    Itien 

eoHfraotad  him  with  the  staggar- 

that  tbe  Utlgatkn  eoold 

to  trial  for  3  years.    Tort  eaaes. 

for  wrongful  acts,  were 

to  the  local 


ttom 
Be  sold  hie  own  ear 

ao  afertlgbt  tbat  be  felt 

be  rrpakL     But  the 

dlad  «g  a 


and   his  wife   and   children   may   be   public 
charges. 

BXXAK    rOK    CKOOKS 

For  years  many  Americans  have  been  awfire 
of  the  grim  slow-down  In  Justice,  a  slow- 
down steadily  developing  for  the  wurse. 
Dimly,  citizens  have  known  that  Intermi lia- 
ble postponements  await  any  person  seeding 
equity  before  the  tribunals  of  the  law  But 
only  when  face  to  face  personally  with  these 
delays,  as  Ed  Dutton  -vas.  do  men  and  women 
realize  what  such  tardiness  can  mean  m 
terms  of  suffering  and  downright  mjustue. 
But  if  honest  citizens  aren't  paying  at-er. - 
tion  to  the  laws  prolonged  delays,  our  cr-.ni- 
Inals  are.  Leading  lawyers  be'.leve  this  h.ts 
contributed  to  the  Nation-wide  surge  il 
gambling  exposea  by  the  Kefauver  commit- 
tee. American  courts  become  more  clogced 
with  each  passing  week 

What  if  a  slot-machine  operator  or  pm- 
ball  czar  Is  picked  up?  He  may  not  b.' 
broiight  to  trial  for  a  year  or  so.  Some  wi-- 
nesses  can  b«  intimidated  Others  car.  be 
bribed.  In  this  length  of  time,  a  new  may  >r 
may  even  pk:lc  a  pliable  chief  of  police — 
remember,  St-nator  Kefacer  found  uamblers 
conUlbuting  heavily  to  political  campaign 
funds. 

Judge  Lulgl  de  Pasquale  of  the  Rhode 
Island  District  Court.  In  Providence,  satd  n  t 
long  ago  that  "the  court  has  so  much  w  rk 
ahead  of  it  that  defendants  can  bargain  for 
lighter  sentences." 

A  harried  California  district  attorney  re- 
marked to  me;  "I  can  wipe  out  illegal  gam- 
bling in  my  county  only  if  I  can  get  the  cul- 
prits Into  court  and  on  the  way  to  jail.  Casea 
that  drag  on  lor  months  and  months  are  lost. 
Public  Indignation  subsides.  This  puts  delay 
on  the  side  of  the  men  who  run  the  dice 
games  and  the  roulette  wheels.  They  thrive 
on  Jammed  court  calendars." 

What  has  happened?  Why  are  Judges  so 
far  behind  schedule? 

KZAI.M    or   CITIES 

In  the  first  place  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  soarec;  prodigiously  It  is 
up  19,000.000  since  1940.  Denver  has  net 
had  a  new  Judicial  tribunal  created  for  25 
years,  but  the  community  has  expanded  50 
percent  In  population  during  this  period. 
In  1920  Portland  had  one  judge  for  each 
43.000  people.  Now  it  has  one  judge  for  each 
70.000. 

In  addition,  life  has  become  more  complex. 
Not  many  decades  ago  this  was  a  rural  coun- 
try. Moet  of  the  Inhabitants  were  farmers. 
Today,  America  is  a  realm  of  cities.  SLxty 
percent  of  the  people  live  elbow-to-elbow  n 
pavement.  This  Increases  the  pressure  on 
the  courts.  A  higher  standard  of  living  has 
Increased  the  ownership  of  automobiles  Car 
accidents — most  of  them  bred  by  negli- 
gence—account few  a  vast  proportion  of  dam- 
age BU^tS. 

There  are  other  causes,  too. 

A  young  veteran  of  World  War  11  In  Port- 
land invested  all  his  savings  in  a  house.  The 
roof  commenced  to  leak.  The  house  would 
not  heat.  The  green  liunber  warped  and 
buckled.  Pliunblng  fixtures  came  apart.  The 
buyer  had  paid  a  high  price — clearly  a  case 
of  fraud.  But  It  will  be  at  least  16  months 
before  the  veteran  can  get  Into  circuit  court. 
Meantime  he  can't  afford  another  house. 

This  fllmsily  constructed  home  must  un- 
dergo expensive  repairs  before  another 
stormy  Northwest  winter  settles  down.  What 
Is  tba  swindled  ex-aoldler  going  to  do? 

mXB-OTTT    JtTDOXS 

the    choked    court    calendars    in 

of  dtles  loom  Just  such  episodes  as 

»*^t«,  and  by  the  thousands. 

But  V  astra  Judges  the  sole  solution? 
Hm  anawar  Is  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
Of  equBl  or  greater  importance  Is  spotting 
yia  ^wsnt  }Odges  where  the  morass  of  cases 
li  tba  iHopsst  Some  States  have  tired -out 
Judge*  In  urtMUi  areas  whose  dockets  could 
not  ba  ctearad  by  S  yean  of  intensive  triuis. 


And  in  the  same  State,  receiving  the  Iden- 
tical .''alary,  are  judges  in  sparsely  poptilated 
rural  rrilons  who  freqently  spend  a  leisiirely 
day   in   chambers   reading   a   detective   story. 

L.mm;  conditions  frequently  decide  how 
Ir  n^  .1  oinzeii  mu.st  wait  for  his  day  In  court. 

The  Judicial  Council  of  Connecticut  has 
noted  that  40  months  is  "the  average  time 
t.;  get  a  jury  trial  In  the  superior  court  in 
H.u-trc';i  in  Boston  a  delay  of  23  months 
is  typical.  Yet  In  Spokane.  Wash.,  where 
the  p":.;u;atlon  has  boomed  31  percent  since 
1;H0  JudL'e  Carl  Quackenbush  reports  that 
tribunal.'-  are  Tiearly  abreast  of  the  current 
dookPt  He  attributes  this  to  a  system  by 
which  one  judge  handles  all  the  Intricate 
and  f»-'  hiiica!  legal  motions,  thus  relieving 
the  othPrs  to  try  cases  on  their  merits. 

It  often  is  possible  for  courts,  by  a  mighty 
pfTcrt  to  increase  the  business  transacted. 
But  e\rn  all-out  effort  by  Judges  won't  solve 
the  pr  iblem  in  cities  where  the  number  of 
ca^ea  ha*  really  skyrocketed. 

CLOGGED    CALENDARS 

In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  for 
ir..-tance  cases  have  almost  doubled  In  do- 
ri.f>';c  relations  Filings  In  broken  mar- 
riages increased  43  percent  In  San  Fancisco 
since  1940    .50  percent  in  Los  Angeles. 

Not  -o  long  ago  Dallas  had  nearly  1,400 
ra.-es  dating  back  more  than  5  years.  Al- 
musi  half  were  tax  cases,  and  some  proml- 
ner.'  Texa.s  lawyers  have  suggested  that  this 
tvpe  of  litigation  be  reserved  for  special  ad- 
mmist.'^ative  boards.  In  order  to  free  the 
courts   for  regular  civil   and   criminal   suits, 

Tn  New  York  City  It  takes  years  for  an 
accident  cn.se  to  be  reached  for  trial  by  Jury," 
declares  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  "Court  cal- 
endars are  clogged,  and  despite  the  strenu- 
ou.s  efTort.s  of  many  judges,  the  delay  has 
persisttd.  •  •  •  We  have  a  multiple  sys- 
tem of  courts  In  New  York  City  which  pro- 
vides for  Judges  distributed  not  In  accord- 
ance *ith  calendar  needs  but  upon  narrow 
jurhsdlctional  croui.ds." 

BASIC    RIGHT 

And  Governor  Dewey  concludes:  "People 
denied  the  right  of  prompt  Justice  are  being 
deprived  of  a  basic  right." 

Largely  a.s  a  result  of  this  sort  of  declara- 
tion by  the  Governor,  New  York's  Legislature 
will  probably  submit  to  voters  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  allow  a  Judge 
to  bf  assigned  temporarily  to  any  court  in  the 
State  where  his  services  are  needed  to  clear 
the  docket 

One  State  has  demonstrated  what  can  be 
done  by  this  method — New  Jersey.  There 
the  electorate  several  years  ago  voted  to 
make  the  chief  justice  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  "the  administrative  head  of 
hU  the  courts  In  the  State. "  He  could  order 
an  inactive  Judge  to  share  the  calendar  of  a 
Judge  who  was  swamped.  Courtrooms  sud- 
denly were  In  operation  around  the  clock. 

The  production  of  trial  cotirts  in  New  Jer- 
sey immediately  Increased  nearly  100  per- 
cent. In  16  of  the  State's  21  counties  all  old 
cases  were  disposed  of,  and  some  of  these 
cases  dated  back  to  1937.  The  average  time 
for  advancing  an  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  was  trln>med  by  two-thirds.  Lawsuits 
which  had  been  torgotten  even  by  the  par- 
ticipants were  abruptly  called  up  for  trial. 
"I  received  a  substantial  cash  award  I  never 
expected  to  see."  said  the  victim  of  a  train 
wreck  that  had  occurred  back  In  1942. 

BAD  ausiNias 

"It  is  Intolerably  bad  business  adminis- 
tration to  have  some  Judges  overworked 
while  others  sit  by  half-ldie,"  said  New  Jer- 
sey's chief  justice.  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt,  a 
former  president  of  tbe  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. "And  Judges,  if  they  are  to  do  their 
best  work,  should  be  assigned  to  the  type  of 
Judicial  business  in  which  they  excel." 

If  a  State  is  to  make  the  most  efficient  u«s 
of  the  Judges  on  Its  payroll,  politics  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  Judiciary.  This  can  be  done 
t>est  by  having  a  permanent  chief  justice,  as 
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does  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Many  State  supreme  courts,  however,  pasa 
around  tbe  presiding  position  like  a  volley 
ball,  until  it  loses  all  prestige  and  authority. 
Such  a  transltcnry  chief  Justice  commands 
little  obedience  from  the  Judges  of  the  lower 
courts,  where  froaen  dockets  retard  twth 
civil  and  criminal  law. 

YHZ    BZMXDT 

Many  trials  take  too  long.  Lawyers  argue 
Intermldably  over  trivial  points.  This  Is 
another  reason  why  some  meritorious  cases 
wither  on  the  vine  before  they  ever  get  into 
court. 

Tbe  remedy  for  this  is  a  system  known 
as  pretrial.  The  rival  attorne3r8  meet  with 
the  Judge  Iti  hla  quarters  and  agree  In  ad- 
vance on  evidence  which  is  not  contested 
bitterly.  The  number  of  witneeses  Is  re- 
ouced.  Time  and  court  expenses  are  sub- 
stantially whittled  down. 

Agitation  is  under  way  In  such  populous 
States  as  New  York.  CalUomla.  Michigan, 
and  Massachusetts  to  have  the  pretrial 
system  ofBclally  added  to  court  procedure. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  average 
citizen,  the  person  In  whose  name  the  suiu 
are  filed.  He  must  not  be  so  stubborn  and 
arrogant  that  be  will  be  unwlllliig  to  have 
certf  In  basic  facts  made  %  matter  of  agree- 
ir  '.nt  with  his  o{  ponents  at  the  bar.  If  he 
is  defiant,  a  case  c&n  be  spun  out  Indefinitely. 
His  fellow  local  residents  will  suffer. 

"After  all,"  observes  Charles  O.  Porter  of 
the  Stirvey  of  the  Legal  Profession,  "devices 
to  speed  up  litigation  are  not  primarily  for 
Judges  or  attorneys,  but  for  the  whole  Amer- 
ican public." 

The  Nation  Is  well  aware  that  State  legis- 
latures must  be  reapportioned  because  of 
changing  population  trends.  Yet  the  need 
for  reallnlng  Judicial  districts  Is  equally  ur- 
gent, for  a  slow-down  In  Jvtstice  can  severely 
Impair  a  conuntmlty's  economic  Ufe  and  Its 
general  morale. 

TWO  cmasoM  Jtmcxs 

For  the  past  generation  Clackamas  County 
in  Oregon  has  grown  tremendously,  while 
Baker  County  has  lost  population.  But  the 
residents  of  Baker  Cotmty  want  to  keep  their 
Judge.  So  while  one  JU(^  In  Baker  admin- 
isters civil  and  criminal  Justice  for  le.OOO 
people,  his  colleague  in  Clackamas  must  do 
the  same  for  87.000.  Similar  situations  exist 
all  over  the  United  SUtes. 

Here  is  a  inogram  for  helping  to  free 
America's  shackled  court  dockets  and  cal- 
endars: 

1.  Power  for  the  chief  Justice  of  the  State 
supreme  court  to  assign  Jtidges  of  the  lower 
courts  to  cities  where  they  are  most  needed 
at  tlM  moment. 

a.  Pretrial  procedure  to  shorten  the  tengOi 
of  cases  once  they  get  to  court. 

3.  Additional  courts  and  Judges  for  areas 
where  population  has  increased. 

4.  Salaries  adequate  to  attract  competent 
and  experienced  men  and  women. 

6.  Sound  retirement  provisions  to  encour- 
age Judges  past  70  or  tn  poor  health  to  with- 
draw in  favor  of  younger  Jurists. 

fl.  Penalties  on  "spite"  litigation. 

Ttie  avorage  dtiaen  must  refrain  from  in- 
stituting any  lawsuit  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
Justified.  Ck>urta  frequently  are  crammed 
with  nuisance  suits  which  are  hardly  more 
tban  petty  blackmail. 

Canada  and  Great  Britain  Impose  pwul- 
tles  for  bringing  inconsequential  Utlgatioa 
with  scant  basis  in  fact.  This  dears  dockMs 
far  important  cases^  My  wtfe  and  X  cams 
down  f  nmi  our  vacation  around  Lake  Atha- 
baska  with  Constabte  McOregar,  of  tha 
Mounted,  who  had  a  fugitive  burglar  la 
custody.  Almost  before  we  wore  fraa  of  our 
moccasins  and  mackinawa  tha  Ctfon  bafdi 
been  sentenced. 

SCTTLSOOT  or  COXTXT 

We  have  no  penalties  in  oxir  courts  for 
pettifogging,   but  every  citizen  should  ra- 


member  that  wasting  a  eourfs  time  is  costly 
and  dangarouB.  If  your  ndghlMr  doubts  the 
authenticity  of  your  wife's  fur  coat,  dont 
bring  suit  for  slander.  Settle  it  in  friendly 
faahlon  across  the  back  fence. 

Another  thing:  Don't  let  political  bias  ob- 
scure your  intereet  in  the  right  kind  of 
courts.  A  fierce  fight  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  recently  kept 
Denver  from  getting  desperately  needed  new 
Judicial  (tepartments.  Sach  party  was  afraid 
the  other  would  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
additional  Judges. 

Incompetent,  prejudiced,  or  crowded  courts 
will  inevitably  be  a  threat  to  an  injured  at 
victimized  person  who  seeks  to  collect  com- 
pensation Justly  due  him  because  of  an 
accident  <b-  a  fraud. 

And,  remember,  that  person  could  be  you. 


of  parity  then  surely  famers  would  feed 
cattle  Instead  of  growing  pork  at  lass  than 
parity. 

Trust  these  figures  wUI  indicate  |ust  how 
the  cattle  feeder  is  caught  In  the  wringer. 
Sincerely, 

Bew.  Oppvqariu. 


The  Beef  RoO-Bmck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
ur 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RSPRESENTATITBS 

Tuesday,  June  26. 19SI 

Mr.  DOLLTVER.  B«r.  Speaker,  the 
followlDg  Is  a  letter  received  tram  a 
prominent  cattleman  in  the  Sixth  Iowa 
District.  Mr.  Edward  Oppedahl.  Mr. 
Oppedahl  Is  also  a  representative  in  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  from  Humboldt 
County.    His  address  is  Renwick,  Iowa : 

Jtmz  19. 1951. 
J.  I.  Doixivza, 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAx  CoHGixssMAN  DoLuvxa:  Am  moved 
to  write  you  now,  during  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  OPS.  Controls  are  not  Ameri- 
can in  concept  and  prove  a  hindrance  and 
a  brake  on  full  {voduction.  Dictat<nrships 
revel  in  regulating  the  lives  and  economy 
of  Its  subjects. 

The  beef  roU-back  is  vicious  in  that  this 
is  the  only  commodity  that  has  received 
such  treatment.  All  the  administrators  in- 
cluding the  President  are  not  experienced 
cattlemen  and  must  not  have  taken  time  to 
become  informed.  Beef  selling  ISO  percent 
of  parity  is  very  mlsleadini{.  I  have  fed 
cattle  ior  many  years  and  Lave  101  steers 
on  feed  now  weighing  1,150  pounds  each. 

Our  feed  bill  as  of  the  present  for  each 
day  Is  as  follows: 

35  bushels  com.  at  $1.40  per  bushel.  950.75 
225  pounda  supplement,  at  $4.25  per 

hundredweight fl.  50 

200  pounds  hay,  at  $20  per  ton 2. 00 

Total  (feed  is  abotit  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost) 82.25 

Overhead,  labor,  losses,  etc..  20  per- 
oemt la.  45 

Total 74.70 

Average  gain  per  steer,  a  pounds  per 
day.  total.  90a  pounds: 
Cost  at  pdn  per  pound.  S6Je 

cents.           * 
Qilcago  stiling  price.  f8«.80,  net 
S4J0 ».  • 

Net   loss $.01 

The  fore  part  of  the  feeding  period  wbsra 
yon  can  make  use  of  a  tot  of  roughage  the 
ooat  of  gals  la  Urn  and  then  hogs  following 
■flttrtls  aooM  MMiga,  but  whve  is  12ia  ta- 
esBtlva  tor  laasawd  productlonT  Tba 
ooBffSDMr  has  bean  Mdding  up  the  pries  of 
beef  due  to  the  supply  being  not  too  lAentl- 
ful,  and  if  beef  was  actually  at  ISO  percent 


Aaeadment  of  DcfcBM  ProductiMi  Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coHwacncTTT 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESEMTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  28, 1951 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbc^ro.  I  Include  the  following  special 
broadcast  by  m**  on  the  proposed  amend, 
ment  tu  the  Defense  Production  Act 
which  calls  for  the  dispersal  of  industry 
from  New  England  and  other  industrial 
s-ctions: 

Since  man  has  been  enabled  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  energy  at  its  source  and  use  for 
good  or  evil  the  resulting  power,  wc  have  all 
been  fearful  that  aggressive  forces  would 
attempt  to  destroy  tbe  world.  Russian 
knowledge  of  atomic-energy  secrete  has 
frightened  us  to  the  horrible  consequences 
of  evil  Intent. 

The  atom  bomb  being  readied  for  the 
Industrial  areas  of  this  nation  bears  the 
noUtlon  "Made  In  U.  8.  A."  It  Is  lncorpo> 
rated  In  tlie  legislative  device  to  dlQierse  tbe 
indusMal  strength  of  our  Matioa.  This 
Rtom  bomb  wilt  level  the  industrial  North- 
east as  surely  as  will  the  real  product.  With 
thto  type  of  attack  being  made  upon  ua, 
we  need  to  strengthen  o\ir  internal  secu- 
rity measures.  VUlilance  at  all  Umes  is 
neceeasu^  If  we  are  to  survive. 

The  Bains  amenchnent.  already  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Defensr  Production  Act.  would 
accomplish  what  Stalin  has  failad  to  do. 
This  legialaUon  would  deprive  the  country 
of  full  production  when  it  waa  most  needed. 
What  seenw  to  be  a  harmless  addition  to  a 
control  bill  would  diwupt  ladustrtal  opera- 
tions In  every  urban  canter  in  tha  Nation. 

In  Connecticut,  the  cicifls  of  Hartford. 
Bridgeport.  Stamford.  Watertniry.  Torring- 
ton.  New  London,  New  Haven,  Danbwy.  Itew 
Britain,  and  countleas  others  would  suflcr. 
The  propoeal  to  dUpaiWi  Industry  would 
wreck  our  economy  tn  Cof  ineotleut. 

TO  gain  a  vivid  plciure  of  what  would 
result  from  tbe  adc4>tion  of  such  a  plan,  lat 
me  point  out  that  each  of  Oonneotlcut's 
eight  counties  it  above  tha  national  average 
In  industrial  concentration.  Kven  thotigh 
some  areas  of  ow  State  are  almost  com- 
pletely agrictUtural  and  rser»tloDal  in  na- 
ture, the  counties  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated would  ba  designated  as  Industrially 
satiuated. 

The  label  on  this  ItittM'  aiadlrtna  we  are 
being  asked  to  swallow  gives  no  indication 
of  tha  contsnu.  As  tn  moat  radical  plan- 
ning projeeta.  it  look*  harmlasB  and  Is  eoatad 
liberally  with  sugar.  It  to  the  task  of  all 
of  us  to  affix  the  skull  and  crossbonss  to  tba 
mediclna  bottle  and  label  it  plainly  as 
"Potoon.  Not  to  ba  tak«i  under  any  dreuoi- 
Btaaoas." 

It  is  a  sbapla  propoaal  that  CVaigrias  Is 
bati«  aAad  to  adopt.  In  tha  gulaa  of  aa- 
tloaal  aeenitty  tt  is  yavyomA  tbat  tbanba 

tr«M.  VubMrahmty  to  atooKle  a^tatt  Is  Urt- 
•dasoaaof  the  mate  rsaanni  far  seatitartng 
our  defense  plants  to  other  areas.  Shortages 
at.  labor  and  housing  are  othta  raaaona  cited. 
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fjmltr  tills  plAXi  ^I  future  OoTcmmftut  con- 
tract awarCU  would  b«  &!  Iocs  ted  In  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  dUperelng  our  necea- 
wmrf  ind«»trlc*.  Inatallatlona  cooatructed  by 
tbe  Ooremment  would  be  pUced  in  counUea 
mod  State*  not  highly  IndustrUllaed.  It  la 
proposed  that  such  conatruction  would  be 
near  wurces  of  metala,  mlnerala.  and  electric 
power. 

Let  ua  first  dispense  with  the  bogeyman 
of  atomic  bomb  raids  ujion  which  this  la 
baaed.  Any  area,  to  be  safe  from  air  attack, 
must  be  beyond  the  air  range  of  large  bomb- 
ers. Tbe  only  potentUl  aggressor  now 
threatening  our  security  Is  Russia.  We  know 
that  they  have  long-range  planes  which  can 
reach  any  section  of  the  United  States  from 
the  north.  If  our  OoTemment  contemplates 
leaving  any  section  of  our  coxmtry  open  to 
attack  merely  because  of  lU  location.  It  la 
a  departure  from  strategic  procedures.  Bil- 
IlCQs  have  baen  appropriated  for  radar  warn- 
ing statlODS  throughout  the  coastal  regions. 
Interceptor  comma nda  are  located  in  stratglc 
areas  to  repulse  an  enemy  attack  upon  any 
part  of  cur  country.  Certainly  New  England 
is  a  primary  target,  as  are  other  Industrial 
anas.  That  Is  one  calculated  risk  we  are 
willing  to  take. 

To  b«  aafa  from  atomic  attack,  any  In- 
<lustry    would    have    to    be    located    under- 
ground.   Any  factory  above  ground  Is  a  po- 
-  tanttal  target,  no  matter  where  it  la  locate< 
geographically.    If  the  nations  of  the  world 
an  to  remain  at  each  other's  throats  for 
yean  to  come  and  If  weapons  become  more 
dsrastatlBg.  we  will  have  to  (Hovide  tor  whole 
imdsffground    ctttas.      The    staggering    cost 
alone  rules  this  out  In  the  immediate  future. 
Dtiring  World  Wsr  n.  Connecticut  people 
danooatrated    bsyond    question    that    they 
poaasasstf  tba  qualities  necessary  to  do  the 
Job  that  liad  to  be  done.    Admittedly,  there 
wan  certain  labor  sbortages  and  instancee  of 
UuMleqvafes  hooalng.    The  aacriflcea  made  at 
boma  did  not  c«npan  with  thoee  made  by 
tlM  valiant  Oooaeetlcut  boys  who  served  in 
tba  Anaad  Itoroea.    War  always  brings  sacri- 
ftea.  and  arfcr  did  the  cltlaena  of  Connecticut 
faU  to  produce  tba  goods  of  war  in  adequate 
nuitiiw     TlKias  who  wo\ild  strip  from  us 
tte  ludUBllj  wbleb  gives  us  our  livelihood 
taO  to  rairnla*-ff  tbe  skllto  which  an  needed 
to  kaap  faetolaa  producing.     The  shrewd 
TaalBsai.  wbo  faahloned  tbe  wooden  nutmegs 
wfaldi  gKVS  im  oar  nickname,  showed  con- 
rtmatatlkf  tbat  wa  have  tbe  tnberent  qualities 
for  induatrlal  capacity. 
tha  Istrleata  workings  of  a  watch 
It  to  tba  giant  forgmgs  of  trcmen- 
BMcbanleal  skill  plays  an 
Wowban  else  in  the  world 
Is  ttoan  avallabla  tbe  multitude  of  skills 
vbleh  ptodana  tba  mar.hlna  tools,  machines. 
mfbetond  products  for  which  Con- 
iB  Jnatly  famous. 

— wli  pUanan  irtio  wtah  to  dry  up 
tBdMdaal  rtvar  of  goods  flowing  from 
any  pntezt  to  Justify  their 
nilin  tba  lack  at  metal  and  mln- 
tn  Wnr  Bngland.  tbey  eonven- 
tbat  wa  bare  shipping,  railroad 
fartntlaa  saeoiad  to  no  other 
or  Amsrlea.  We  an  among  a  net- 
otf  ilUss  wbsn  our  goods  en  eonsumed 
OoBtrary  to  tba  views  bald  by 
!■■  iiimilniit  elactrte  power  U 
avattabla  1b  Maw  Bsgtand  to  support  any 
ladiwtrlbl  aflort.  Oun  is  power  ganaratsd  by 
|irt««W  vltlttlaa  and  paid  for  by  mdustrtal 
Wa  do  not  dapand  upca 
it  to  aubaldiM  oar  alactilcial 
Wa^  to  Maw  Knglami,  an  pay-a»» 
Wa  wmat  to  stay  tbat  way. 


landa  of  Iowa,  Indiana.  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas  are  fine  examples.  W.?  have  c^iticn 
States,  wheat  States,  timber  .'icates.  ar.d  In- 
dustrial States.  It  would  be  utterly  f(.oilsh 
of  me  to  propose  that  all  cotton  or  wheat 
be  hereafter  grown  In  Connectlcit  Or  that 
IfaasacbUfetts  henceforth  shall  produce  the 
Nation's  corn  supply  Yet  the  spor,.s.)rs  if 
industrial  dispersal  propose  to  rever«ie  tlie 
supreme  law;-  of  nature  in  just  that  way. 
The  rich  black  farmland  of  Iowa  w.il  pr  - 
duce  nuts  and  bolts  Instead  of  corn.  I  he 
cotton-g-o'*-lng  soli  of  Ml.s.sisslppl  will  sprout 
an  annual  crop  of  airplane  en2:ine>  Ih.- 
virgin  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
will  soon  make  way  for  shells  aiul  t  i/es. 
On  the  face  of  It  such  a  concept  is  ridicu- 
lous, If  Industries  were  to  be  placed  Ir.d:-- 
crimlnately  in  these  areas  the  very  ^av.\« 
labor  and  housing  shrrt.ices  would  result. 
The  only  difference  belntf  that  seme  othT 
group  of  people  would  be  with:Jut  in. idem 
conveniences. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  f  e  w 
are  facing.  Merely  becaiise  the  propo.-iti  :. 
seems  so  ridiculous  will  not  accomplish  '.s 
defeat.  Nothing  whets  the  appetite  of  rad- 
ical planners  for  social  and  ror.omic  reform 
so  much  as  seeming  impossibility  The  peo- 
ple In  Congress  who  want  to  denude  New 
Bngland  from  its  Industry  are  ;n  p<-if^it;>;i.s 
of  power.  The  sponsors  and  unseen  back- 
ers of  this  proposal  rank  high  m  arim:nis- 
tratlon  councils.  This  attempt  is  based  up'  ii 
a  staff  report  from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Kconomlc  Repjort.  It  would  not  have 
been  circulated  by  the  committee  If  it  did 
not  meet  with  their  approval.  One  of  the 
sponsors  In  the  Senate  Is  chairman  of  bt^th 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs. 
The  other  Senate  sponsor  is  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Commirtee  Bc:h  are 
consulted  frequently  on  administration  pol- 
icy. The  House  sponsor  is  fourth  ranklrvg 
majority  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  His  amendment  was 
adopted  by  an  18  to  5  vote  in  committee. 
We  must  stop  this  threat  in  the  Hovise  or 
tbe  task  will  be  even  greater  in  the  Senate. 
The  meeting  this  week  of  Congressmen 
from  the  entire  eastern  seaboard  was  called 
at  my  request.  Out  of  this  conference  will 
come  united  opposition  to  the  dispersal  plan 
You  can  help  by  raising  your  voice  in  pro- 
test. 

This  is  Congressman  Jim  P.^-terson  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  we  will  be  successful 
in  saving  Connecticut  Jobs  for  Connecticut 
people  and  saying  good-by  from  Wa&tUng- 
ton. 


The  Betrayal  at  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THB  8KNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanixnous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entlUed  "The  Betrayal  ^t  Yalta."  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oniered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Tbb  BsTmaTAL  at  Yalta 

■tt  by  Wt  It  is  being  borne  home  upon 
tLfntait^it*  tbat  the  decisions  taken  at  the 
Talta  eonXsnnes  constituted  a  black  mark 


on   th(^   national   honor,  and  led  directly  to 
di.^a.sr^T  in  tne  Psr  East. 

The  testimony  of  both  General  Wedemeyer 
and  pHtnci'  J  Hurley  makes  it  more  than 
i".  idf-nt  that  .Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
w  ts  nit  above  tampering  with  the  truth 
whin  tif  declared  to  the  Senate  rommittee 
that  CMang  Kai-shek  welcomed  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Y;.lta  agreement 

According  to  .*cheson.  Chiang  not  only  ap- 
prL  ved  of  the  concessions  made  to  Russia, 
but  had  himself  recommended  many  of  them. 
According  to  Wedemeyer  and  Hurley,  both 
o.  whom  were  present  when  Chiang  w.is  told 
of  the  Yalta  deal  (Hurley,  as  Amba.s,sador. 
di'  the  tellliu-i  the  real  fact  was  that  the 
Chinese  leader  was  astounded,  and  unable 
to  believe  hi3  pars.  Hurley  was  forced  to 
re:HM-  M.e  message  before  Chiang  recovered 
11  -m  his  dism.ay. 

Halletr  Abend,  reputable  China  corre- 
.spondent,  was  also  in  Chungking  at  the 
time  Yalta  w^s  announced,  and  he  currobQ- 
rates  fully  the  Wedemeyer-Hurley  state- 
ments, adding  that  high  officials  through- 
out the  entire  Chinese  Government  were 
thrown  into  confusion  at  disclosure  of  the 
news 

VVh  it  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
di.tn-,etrtcally  opposed  statements  of  Acheson 
arirl    'hese  three   men? 

What  further  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
who'll  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind  that  Alger 
Hi.'s  a:id  Owen  Lattlmore  were  advisers  of 
the  .''fate  Department  at  the  time  Yalta  was 
engineered,  and  t^at  Hiss  played  a  primary 
rr!e  m  formulating  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment actme  for  a  tired  and  worn  President. 
so-ui  to  be  taken  by  death? 

What  significance  should  be  attached  to 
the  :act  that  a  suppressed  Army  Intelligence 
report  advised  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment not  to  allow  Russia  to  enter  the  Jap- 
anese war.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Russian 
occupation  of  Manchuria  would  mean  the 
certain  end  of  the  Republic  of  China?  What 
conciu.siuns  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department  Ignored  the  report, 
ar.d  virtually  handed  Manchuria  to  Russia 
on  a  silver  platter? 

Why,  when  he  was  ambassador  to  China, 
did  Patrick  Hurley  constantly  find  his  State 
Department  aides  taking  the  side  of  the 
Communists  at  Yenan?  Why,  after  Wede- 
nieyer  was  recommended  as  the  new  am- 
ba.s.sador  to  China  at  a  critical  hour,  did 
Athe.-on  cancel  his  appointment  when  the 
Chine-e  Communists  protested  against  It? 
Why  does  Secretary  Acheson  tell  the 
American  people  that  concessions  had  to  be 
made  to  Russia  at  Yalta,  because  she  would 
h.ivt?  taken  what  she  wanted  any  way"? 
Why  would  she?  Who  had  the  mightiest 
armv,  navy  and  air  force  In  the  world  In 
1943? 

The  secret  Intelligence  report  declared 
flatly  that  Russian  Intervention  In  the  Jap- 
anese war  was  both  unnecessary  and  value- 
less, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Island  em- 
pire was  tottering  to  Inevitable  defeat  from 
the  destruction  of  Its  fleet  and  the  pounding 
of   Its  cities. 

This  was  ignored  and  the  Reds  were  given 
the  key  to  control  of  China. 

What.  Indeed,  are  the  conclusions  the 
American  people  should  draw  from  this  se- 
ries of  events,  and  their  terrible  results? 

They  must,  regardless  of  the  smooth  apol- 
ogetics of  the  State  Department,  recognize 
Yalta  clearly  for  what  It  was — a  deliberately 
contrived  act  of  betrayal,  an  act  which  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  the  American  peo- 
ple's traditional  sllles  in  the  Fai-  East,  and 
placed  it  squarely  under  the  feet  of  the 
American  people's  Implacable  foes. 

All  of  the  present  deadly  dangers  in  the 
Far  East  stem  directly  from  this  single 
action. 
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Proposed  Ranu  AaeadieMt  to  Defease 
ProdadiM  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or  comacnctrr 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26,  1951 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concerted  efforts  of  a  small  group  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  Nation,  through 
legislative  maneuvering,  will  not  meet 
success  without  a  iritched  battle  being 
fought  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

Addition  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  the  Rains  amendment  will  ob> 
viously  lead  to  lessened  rather  than  in- 
creased production  of  defense  goods. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  who  sup- 
port this  Government  at  a  higher  rate 
per  capita  than  those  from  other  re- 
gions are  up  in  arms  over  the  scheme 
to  take  our  industry  frcmi  us.  Tbe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  resulting  from  the  re- 
moval, at  the  Navy's  request,  of  tbe 
Chance- Vought  Co.  frtm  Stratford  to 
Texas,  gave  one  small  inflcation  of  what 
the  results  of  industrial  dispersal  would 
be.  Thousands  of  skilled  workers  were 
left  without  a  means  of  livelihood,  and 
all  incidental  businesses  suffered  greatly. 

Tet  the  schemers  are  so  bold  as  to 
suggest  that  Connecticut  and  other 
Northeastern  States  should  be  stripped 
of  industry  at  this  crucial  time  in  world 
events.  Not  even  Stalin's  wrecking  crew 
could  d:  a  more  thorough  job  of  inter- 
rupting war  production. 

The  following  messages  and  editorials 
express  very  clearly  the  apprehension  of 
our  citizens  over  the  Rains  amendment 
proposed  to  be  enacted  by  Congress: 
(From  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald  at 
Jime  ao.  1951 1 

Nrw  BiuiirsToaic  nv  Washhicton 

Again  a  plan  that  could  result  in  the  rug 
being  pulled  out  from  imder  Connecticut 
economically  Is  being  hatched  by  busy 
schemers  In  Washington. 

Legislation  based  on  a  so-called  study  of 
proposed  sites  fca-  defense- Industry  location 
or  expansion  has  been  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors O'MAROMrr,  of  Wyoming,  and  Spabx- 
MAH.  of  Alabama.  By  Its  terms  control  of 
locations  for  defense  production  would  be 
clenched  tight  In  the  handa  of  bureaiicrats. 
They  could  prohibit  Government  loans  or 
tax  amortization  privileges  to  arew  tbey 
considered  most  heavily  industrialized. 

The  key  is  what  is  called  the  index  of  in- 
dustrial production.  A  study  shows  79.1 
production  workers  for  every  1,000  of  popu- 
lation in  the  Nation.  Connecticut  is  listed 
as  the  one  State  in  which  every  county  has 
s  higher  ratio  than  the  national  average 
and  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  for 
further  development. 

So  because  we  hav«  tbe  fscilltles  and  the 
skills  for  producing  what  the  Nstlon  needs 
for  defense  we  are  to  be  placed  in  a  catestxy 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  slam  tb*  door 
on  our  expansloo  by  Government  loans  or 
tax  smortiastloa.  This  Is  tbinking  in  re- 
verse with  s  vcngsance. 

In  s  word  tbe  IVationti  business  te  golog  to 
be  subjected  to  tbe  good  old-fasbloned  prme- 
tlee  of  logrolling  berctofore  commonly  re- 


stricted to  rivers,  harbor  works,  dams,  post 
offlees,  aiMl  such. 

Also,  tbe  Oliaboney-Sparkmsin  scheme 
would  try  to  turn  agrlculttiral  regions  into 
industrial  regions.  Tbe  only  reason  some 
States  are  heavy  producers  of  foodstuffs  is 
that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with 
superlcn'  soil  for  growing  and  pssturlng  on  a 
larige  scale.  They  produce  food  so  well  that 
the  industrialized  regions  can  live  from  their 
production.  Without  them  there  would  be 
no  industrial  States,  for  workers  in  industry 
must  eat. 

The  Senators  in  back  of  this  scheme  are 
pla3ring  politics,  hoping  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  unthinking  constituents.  They  have 
given  oo  thought  to  economics. 

(Prom  tbe  Watcrbury  (Conn.)  Americrn  of 
June  as.  1961] 

Jab  at  Nkw  Skclamb 

With  becoming  outward  {Budsnce.  Repre- 
sentative ALsaotr  Razics.  of  Alabama,  has  in- 
troduced bis  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  as  a  [hotIso  nomi- 
nally intended  to  contribute  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  to  tbe  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  wbde.  Closer  examlnatlcHi  of 
its  text  conveys  a  different  ImpreesloD.  Its 
ulterior  and  bsale  purpose  evidently  is  to 
Iirocure  for  other  sections  of  the  country,  by 
executive  flat,  industrial  assets  and  advan- 
tages which,  as  yet.  tbey  have  not  been  entn*- 
prislng  enough  to  get  for  themselves,  by  thelr 
own  initiative,  at  tbe  expense  of  Mew  England 
in  particular  and  tbe  North  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  general. 

Repeatedly.  In  years  gone  by.  knells  for 
tbe  sad  deeUne  of  New  England  have  been 
sounded  in  vain  by  fxirtlvely  hopeful  scouts 
from  afar.  In  bis  present  renewal  of  the 
dirge,  tbe  gentleman  frcmi  Alatuuna  seems 
bent  on  making  sure,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
tbat  there  sbant  sgala  be  any  mistake  about 
the  timellncES  of  It. 

Our  Pepreesntative  Jambs  T.  Pattesson  de> 
serves  tbe  Mtrdial  thanks  of  all  New  England 
for  bis  prompt  and  vigorous  activities  in  de- 
fense at  this  area's  economic  interests.  So 
do  tbe  New  England  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  House,  Representatives 
JosxPH  W.  IfABTu*  and  Joirif  W.  McCobmack. 
for  their  speedy  support  oi  his  plea.  They 
and  those  wbo  will  be  associated  with  them 
in  opposing  Representative  RAnrs*  proposal 
will  be  acting  for  tbe  good  of  New  England. 
primarily,  at  course.  As  otBclal  spokesmen 
for  this  section  in  Congress,  that  Is  what  they 
are  iffoperly  bound  to  do.  At  tbe  same  time, 
and  more  than  incidentally,  however,  tbey 
will  also  be  striving  to  save  the  whole  coun- 
try from  tbe  inevitable  consequence  of  what 
would  be  a  stupid  blunder  it  tbe  Rains  pro- 
viso were  enacted  Into  law. 

By  a  broad,  sagacious,  and  impartial  inter- 
pretation otf  what  wtniM  be  prescribed  by  the 
terms  at  this  article.  New  England's  eminent 
technical  capacity  and  existing  facilities  for 
quick  and  valuable  cmtributlons  to  the  ex- 
pension  of  the  natlcmal  defense  would  be  duly 
recognised  in  any  case.  We  have  tbe  nreded 
machinery  and  tbe  skilled  operators  to  run  tt 
already  in  being. 

By  manifest  design,  however,  that  Is  beside 
the  point  at  tbe  Rains  proposaL  Its  spcauan 
patently  aim  to  have  New  England's  equip- 
ment for  defense  production  effectually 
scrapped  and  its  technically  trained  person- 
nel scattered  for  tbe  purpose  of  letting  more 
Boutbem,  western,  and  southwestern  ctmunu- 
nitles  in  for  fat  Oovemment  eontraets. 
From  the  self-abaorbed  viewpoint  at  Goose 
Creek,  tbat  may  aeem  Uke  a  shrewd  line. 
From  tbe  sober  standpoint  of  Nation-wide 
aelf-intcreat.  it's  tiM  sboddlest  of  nonsense. 


{From  the  Waterbury   (Oonn.)   Republlcaa 
(a  Jtmc  23.  1851]  ? 
Nbw  EwoLAjni's  Battib 

New  England  and  New  Ecglanders  in  Con- 
gress have  every  right  and  every  reason  to 
protest  the  revivsl  ot  plans  to  choke  off  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  this  section  At  tbe 
same  tim«  let's  not  be  guilty  of  doing  tbe 
same  thing  through  sbort-stgbted  policies 
at  the  local  level. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  observe  tbat  Connecti- 
cut spcAesmen  in  Oongrees  arc  pulling  no 
punches  in  their  fight  against  tbe  Sparkman. 
OTdahoney  plan  for  freezing  the  economy  at 
this  section  of  the  country  until  tbe  rest 
of  the  nation  catchr^i  up  with  us. 

This  Is  the  sain?  kind  of  poIltlGO-economle 
piracy  that  was  attempted  In  the  early  liMO's 
when  Senator  McCabbak  proposed  to  cut  off 
Connecticut  and  tbe  Nortbeastem  state* 
generaUy  from  any  share  In  tbe  industrial 
growth  tbst  would  follow  tbe  defense  pro- 
duction ^ort. 

Let's  hope  tbe  mistake  can  be  avoided 
sgaln.  Not  only  wciuld  New  Bnf^and  bava 
suffered,  but  the  national  defense  effort,  an 
even  more  Impca^nt  oonalderatlou.  would 
have  been  serlousiy  set  bsefc.  too. 

But  while  we're  seeing  lo  it  tbat  Connecti- 
cut doesnt  get  a  raw  deal  In  Washington, 
let's  make  nun  also  that  shnt-slgbted  poM- 
cies  ha«  at  home  dont  aocmnpUsb  tbe  vary 
things  that  tbe  Sparkman-O'llahoney-Mc- 
Carran  Ideology  Is  after. 

Just  one  example  of  tbe  ebort-sigbted  kind 
of  policy  we  mean  Is  the  obs&uctlonism  tbat 
has  developed  in  Connecticut  to  ttu  bringing 
here  of  natural  gas,  a  meaitt  of  provldlnf 
cheaper  futi  for  both  domestle  needs  and 
industrial  uses. 

Since  New  England  la  the  last  section  of 
the  country  that  has  not  been  supplisd  with 
natural  gas.  s  New  England  State  wbcra 
efforts  are  matte  to  prevent  tbe  mtroductlan 
of  this  fuel  is  really  cooperating  irltb  tboaa 
who  want  to  handicap  the  R<Btbeart. 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Ocmn.)  Post  ot  June 
34.  1051] 

Hrr  Back  at  Blow  to  Stats 

Senators  McMaroh  and  BBmoN,  Demo- 
crats, aind  Representative  Mobaho.  Repub- 
lican, are  united  in  opposition  to  the 
Olfahoney-Sparkman  amendaient  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  which  Senator  Burron  Is  a 
member. 

This  is  the  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  iJlocate  aew  plants 
and  plant  expansions  to  areas  that  are  under- 
developed Industrially,  and  have  not  had 
population  Increases  since  I9S0;  do  not  have 
large  centers  of  population,  and  arc  located 
near  metal  mljcs. 

A  quick  glance  at  a  map,  or  a  half-minute 
geographical  quiz  provldss  all  the  answers. 
Such  a  move  would  mean  tbat  the  President 
would  be  required,  and  that  word  is  under- 
lined, to  swing  practically  all  future  defense 
production  tc  a  few  States  in  the  8o»jtb  and 
West.  Just  another  sock  at  old  New  England, 
especially  Connecticut,  industrial  capital  of 
the  East. 

Senator  Bzmton,  pledging  opposition  to 
this  sectional  amendment,  says  It  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  further  development  of  new 
industries  in  this  State.  He  la  distressed,  tea 
said,  by  reports  indicating  tbat  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Eccmoralc  Report  tavora 
such  a  proposal.  The  report  on  dispersal  at 
defense  plants  and  new  defense  iudnstrleB 
was  merely  s  staff  report,  the  Senator  d*> 
clared,  "and  In  no  way  should  be  miscon- 
strued as  a  recommendation  favor:.!  ty  ILe 
entire  committee." 
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lUprWDtatlTB  UoKAMo  wild  that  "It  does 
not  HMm  eradlbl*  that  tbr  autbon  of  tb« 
n-port  could  !»*▼•  forsotten  cbat  Connecticut 
baa  In  tbe  pMt  aenred  as  ttae  anenal  for  our 
flgbtlac  BMD  and  and  our  aliiea  In  both  world 
vara."  ifiiii  ■  OlfABCHm  and  SraaxMAir. 
boweTer.  aaem  willing  enoiogb  to  forget  It. 
In  order  to  waan  Industry  Irom  Connecticut 
to  locations  in  "underdeveloped  areas." 

The  mOTe  Is  viewed  by  Senator  UcMahon 
as  a  threat  to  our  economy,  a  restriction  on 
the  labor  and  reaourccs  of  Connecticut  wblcb 
would  obatmct  the  natlooal  «lefense  effort. 
He  has  stated  his  "unaltera'^  opposition"  to 
such  a  threat. 

Mr.  Ifdiaaoir,  one  of  tlie  leaden  of  the 
Senate  and  doae  to  the  Wliite  House  should 
have  little  dUBculty  In  exeirtlng  Influence  to 
kill  any  such  niore.  "My  purpose. "  he  as- 
Mited,  "Is  to  bring  more  industry  to  Con- 
necticut. I  have  worked  a  years  to  establish 
a  steel  mill  in  Connecticut  which  Is  vitally 
Deoeasary  to  New  England  economy." 

With  the  three  legUlators  acUvely  opposed 
to  the  move  which  would  break  down  Con- 
necticut Industry,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  and  their  colleagues  In  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  wlU  see  that  the  O'Mahoney- 
Sparkman  proposal  finds  its  way  to  the 
pigeonhole  or  the  wastcbasket.  where  it 
belongs. 

Iftom    ttoe  Bartford    (Conn.)    Courant    of 
June  25.  1!*51] 

An  EtmaatQ  Wkdce  rot  thx  Ecohokic 
Plak  vats 

Connecticut's  poUtlcaUy  divided  delega- 
tion In  Congress  is  ualt<.>d  behind  the  at- 
tempt to  block  the  Ralns-O'Mahoney-Spark- 
man  proposal  to  bar  further  federally  aided 
Industrial  eipanslon  for  national  defense  in 
already  highly  indiistrlallsed  areas.  The  eco- 
nomic* ptannera  behind  this  proposal  have 
joat  no  time  In  getting  it  before  Congress. 
The  HoUM  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee by  the  ominous  vote  of  18  to  5  wrote  it 
into  its  bill  extending  ttie  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  Tlie  Hoxiae  will  be  considering  that 
Bkaaaure  next  week. 

Quite  undmtandably  the  Connecticut  De- 
Telopnmt  Commlaslon  and  the  Hartford 
Chamhf  of  Commerce  t^vt  taken  a  strong 
bUdA  UfftlJiKt  the  prc>poaia.  Republican 
BapreaantatlTe  Jamxs  T  Parmsoit  set  in 
motkm  a  MpartlMui  drive  against  it.  Demo- 
tnXkt  Bcprtaentatlve  \.  A.  Rxbicovt  U 
itmiuUng  up  support  frcm  other  highly  in- 
dustrlallaad  areas  that  would  be  penalized  as 
eould  all  eight  of  Conaecticut's  counties. 
Mora  aad  more  the  battis  is  shaping  up  into 
a  eaotwt  between  the  industrial  East  and 
ItUhreat.  and  the  rest  ol  the  country. 

0(  partleular  algnlfloincii.  and  certainly 
of  oausual  tnterett,  ts  the  possibility  that 
both  floor  I— ders  in  the  Bouse  may  be  on 
ttM  same  side  in  this  lame.  Both  of  them, 
Depaoc'iatic  Leader  Jobn  MCCormack  and 
BepataUeaa  Itt&Mlty  Leader  Josetb  W. 
Mamit,  Jr..  come  from  Maaaachusetts  whose 
lalweat  eotaicldes  with  Connecticut's.  Mr. 
Murk  to  eapeclally  outi^poken  against  mak- 
tnf  Mew  Sngland  town:i  into  ghost  towns. 
Mr.  McOnaMsrw  baa  bel>j  his  oratorical  fire. 
Tet  U  Hbmf  ahould  )om  bands,  that  would 
be  BO  guaranty  of  defesit  for  the  economic 
planners.  With  party  lines  destroyed  the 
eateaoM  of  the  vote  would  hinge  on  regional 


The  publlc-welfa.Te  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  already  t>een  so  wrenched  out  of 
iihape  and  original  meaning,  that  a  bit  more 
twisting  of  It  would  not  matter  tn  the  eyes 
of  the  economic  planners.  The  Rains  pro- 
posal, as  it  Is  known  In  the  House,  should 
be  washed  down  the  Capitols  drains  and  on 
Into  the  Potomac  River  It  Ls  in  essence  dLs- 
crtmlnatory  against  certain  localities  and 
weighted  In  favor  of  others  It  Is  a  free/e 
measure  designed  to  chill  the  advocates  of 
free  enterprise. 


Ttte  real  tfaI^tsr  in  this  proposition  is  that 
tt  to  an  mtartog  we<^}.  For  many  years 
■OBM  at  tbm  starry-eyetf.  economic  thinkers 
brougbt  to  Waalilngton  by  the  admlnlstra- 
tkm  bat*  had  Juat  ntch  a  plan  up  their 
R  li  part  of  tlM  grand  scheme  to 
cmt  by  using  the  power  of 
Xr  tbeao  planners  can  make 
■ttak  far  tbe  national  daf  esse  pro- 
tlM  neat  aovo  would  bo  to  make  it 
oMettfV  tn  tbt  natkmai  'iltrost  or  puldlc 
volfara  la  wlniiw  aad  tioa  crtoiaiika 


[Prom  the  Waterbury  (Conn  i  Republican  of 
June  24.  1951  ! 

Nrw  England  3  Indu3thy 
Washington  doesn't  understand  ab'u- 
New  England.  New  EncUind  doesn  t  belif,-^ 
It  is  necessary  to  accept  great  amoun-s  uf 
Federal  aid  in  order  to  keep  Its  ecMi'iny 
alive.  But  neither  is  New  Eneland  goin^  to 
accept  a  Federal  penalty  for  failure  tn  r-*  y 
on  Uncle  Sam. 

Congress  couldn't  make  a  more  disastr  ais 
mistake  than  to  approve  the  amendment  to 
the  defense-production  bill  which  calls  f  r 
wrecking  the  Industrial  economy  of  New 
England  for  th"  sake  of  a  nebulou.s  and  ne^-d- 
less  policy  of  dispersing  the  Nations  wir- 
gocds  manufacturing 

More  po"wei  to  Representative  Jamfs  T 
Pattehson  and  all  the  other  New  England 
Congressmen  who  are  Joining  to  pn  lest  this 
foolish  plan. 

Washington  follows  a  zls-zac;  course  of 
action  when  It  comes  to  the  Northeast  One 
moment  we  are  being  urged  to  accept  Fed- 
eral help  to  'ouild  huge  ao<xl-contr>Tl  and 
hydroelectric  systems,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  area  more  attractive 
to  industry. 

Then,  before  we  know  what's  happenlnu. 
spokesmen  for  the  Truman  administration 
are  trying  to  put  through  Congress  a  plan 
for  the  systematic  starvation  of  industries 
In  the  New  England  States. 

One  moment  President  Truman  ts  putting 
the  curse  on  New  England  for  its  failure  to 
exhibit  more  Initiative  in  building  its  indus- 
trial potential.  The  next  moment  finds  tl.o 
administration  trying  to  encourage  industry 
to  move  away  from  New  England. 

The  dispersal  idea  overlooks  the  t;rp.it 
probability  that  in  mcdern  warfare  there 
is  almost  no  such  things  a.s  geographic  se- 
curity. It  also  overlooks  the  very  basic  tact 
that  in  a  defense  emergency  like  the  prPS' nt 
one  what  counts  is  wh.it's  made — not  where 
it's  made. 

During  a  defense  production  crisis  Wa-h- 
Ington  bureaus  can  do  a  great  deal  to  -^rt^.  k 
an  Industrial  economy  like  New  Er ojlaiuis 
through  the  direction  of  war  orders  c  ~p- 
where.  through  the  denial  of  materials,  o.d 
through  the  Imposition  of  other  penalties 

But  It  Is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  Washir.c;t  o., 
by  the  use  of  these  arbitrary  emergency  p  >w- 
ers,  can  really  bulla  a  stroni?.  industrial  econ- 
omy In  any  part  of  the  country  where  natural 
aids  for  such  an  economy  aren't  alreadv  in 
MElstence. 

It  wasn't  wartime  orders  that  built  New 
England's  Industry.  It  wnsn  c  Government 
patronage.  New  England's  Industry,  so  vital 
in  any  emergency,  was  built  In  the  pros^n^r- 
ous  peacetime  y>:>ars  with  patience  and  in- 
genuity and  sound  planning  This  is  w  irth 
preserving — especially  since  it  can't  De  riti- 
plicated  synthetically  by  bureaucratic  meth- 
ods or  by  dog-ln-the-manger  amendments  of 
defense-production  bills. 


WATxaaintT.  Conn  .  J-une  25.  195}. 
Congressman  James  T.  Patteesun. 
House  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cta:  The  members  of  Local  1335  of  tlie  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists   voted 
to  go  on  record  as  endorsing  the  renewal  ut 


thp  Defen.se  Prixluction  Act,  providing  the 
ar'  will  not  have  any  harmful  effect  on  the 
citizens  of  Connecticut. 

With  best  wishes,  we  remain  respectfully 

yours. 

Joseph  Casalt. 

prpnAent.  International  A!fsociatwn 

of    Machinists.    Roosevelt    Lodge, 

L(>ral    !U5. 

Hartt-ord,  Conn.,  June  25,  1951. 

Hon    James  T   Patttrso^. 

Wa.-ihington.  D  C  : 
Many  tanks  for  your  prompt  assurance  of 
opposition  10  O'Mahoney-Sparkman  proposal 
for  birring  additional  defense  production  In 
Conr;<  "icut  We  know  we  can  count  on 
your  continued  vigilance  In  this  matter. 
Best  r^eards. 

Paul  W.  Morenct. 
P'r-i'/'  nf   Hartford  Chamber  o/  CojnmeT':e 

The  MANLFACruRERS  Association 

OF  CoNNEcnctrr.  Inc., 
Hartford.  June  22,  19'3l 
H   :.    James  T    Pattfrson, 
Hou<e  Office  Building, 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
Desk  Senator  McMahon:  By  Introducing 
tV^-  O  Mahoney-Sparkman  amendmert  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  last  week,  v.hlch 
would  prevent  Uie  expansion  of  defence  pro- 
duction facilitBb  in  Connecticut  through 
prohibiting  Government  loans  or  tax  f.mor- 
tization  privileges  to  companies  located  in 
heav.ly  industnali.-ed  areas.  Senators  Jo=eph 
C  OMahonet  of  W^yomlng.  and  John  J. 
SP^RK.^JA^•.  of  Alabama,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  Idea  of  Government  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry  away  from  the  Norrhcast 
never  dies — at  least  in  the  minds  of  Social- 
ist-mlnded  Government  planners  and  the 
politicallv  conscious  patriots  of  the  West 
and  S<-iuth. 

Al-.aou^h  Senator  P.»t  McCarran  has  fre- 
qutntly  denied  that  his  Special  Committee 
T  >  Investigate  Industrial  Centralization, 
wlo.-h  conducted  extended  hearings  in  1944. 
had  for  its  purpose  the  freezing  of  industry 
lo  New  England,  or  the  forced  Incubation  of 
ai. V  md-istry  in  any  area  where  such  an  in- 
dustry Was  not  economically  feasible,  the 
fact  is  that  the  report  of  that  committee 
contradicted  his  allegations.  Not  content  to 
permit  the  Coni^resf  to  make  Its  own  decl- 
sinns  from  his  committee's  report  of  C)ctober 
1944  Senator  McCarran  Introduced  Senate 
Res-li!tti;n  15  In  1946  which  sought  a  con- 
tm-iance  of  his  committee's  effoits  to  prove 
tl.at  there  v\  a.s  an  overcentrallzatlon  of  In- 
dustry m  the  Northeast,  and  particularly  In 
New  Eneland  Fortunately,  through  your 
good  efforts  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Senate  Resolution  15.  together  with 
the  backing  of  the  Connecticut  and  New 
England  delegations  in  Congress,  the  efforts 
of  -Senator  McCarran  and  his  group  of  re- 
g.onai-minded  Government  planners  were 
thw.irted. 

.•\s  you  doubtless  know,  our  association 
vigon  usly  opposed  the  .serious  threats  to  in- 
dustrial e.xpausion  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Euiiland  as  posed  by  both  of  Senator  McCar- 
ran s  attempts  during  the  3-year  period  from 
1944  through  1946.  Again  In  1949  we  voiced 
our  dujapproval  of  apparent  threats  to  re- 
move our  war  production  Industries  Inland 
under  the  guise  of  alleged  security  reasons. 
We  now  vlgoroiisly  protest  the  recent  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  committee  of  the 
economic  report  and  the  legislation  to  make 
them  efTectlve  as  contained  In  the 
O  M.ihoney-Sparkman  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  If  enacted,  this 
a.'nendment  would  make  those  recommen- 
tlu-oiis  effective  in  freezing  Connecticut  In- 
dustry nt  present  le.els  In  every  county  in 
t!  e  State. 


r 


When  one  raealla  that  ekmnautkiutli  tn- 
dustrlal  skills  vara  eailed  upon  rapaatwBy 
during  World  War  n  to  produca  war  piodneu 
of  tba  hlgbaat  prtortty  durtx^  tbe  erttlaal 
manpower  shortage  period  when  tbey  oould 
be  secured  tn  no  other  area  of  tbe  ouuuLiy 
within  the  time  ilmlta  allowed.  It  aeeBia  near 
treason  that  an  effort  should  be  mad*  to 
freeae  such  skiUs  wben  oar  ooontry  to  now 
making  haste  to  arm  ttseU  against  an  even 
greater  long-rmnge  threat  than  It  baa  ever 
faced  before.  One  might  expect  such  a  re- 
ward from  the  Blremlln  rulers  in  payment  for 
a  service  to  their  country,  but  it  is  ironical 
and  well-nigh  Ineoncel-vable  that  there  are 
men  tn  the  United  States  Senate  whose  Judg- 
ment is  so  biased  by  sectionaUsm  that  they 
wotild  jeopardiise  vital  arms  production  for 
the  security  ot  this  country  to  promote  the 
tndustrlallzatk»  of  tbelr  own  areas. 

Both  Senators  OliAaaoirKT  and  SpaaxHAW 
and  other  bakers  of  their  amendment  should* 
be  reminded  of  the  sheer  tntustlce  of  further 
penaltiing  CX>nnectlcnt  for  the  ben^t  of  the 
West  and  South  when  the  Uon's  ahare  of  its 
tax  payments  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
regularly  distributed  as  grants-in-aid 
amounting  to  7  percent  or  less  of  its  tax  pay- 
ments to  the  Kderti  Government. 

On  behalf  of  our  oflieets.  directors,  and 
more  than  1,200  member  manufacturers  of 
the  State  who  employ  over  M  percent  of  tbe 
indtistrlta  workers,  and  nearly  50  pocent  of 
all  persons  gainfully  employed.  I  urge  yoo 
to  use  your  beat  efforts  to  kill  the  O'Mahoney- 
Sparkman  amendment.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  -m  and  other  members  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation,  together  with  the 
asatstance  of  other  mm  tn  the  Congress  who 
have  a  high  regard  for  JtisUce  and  national 
security,  will  succeed  in  your  eflcnts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  V.  Boom, 

President 


to 


V*.,  June  22.  1951. 
Hon.  Jans  T.  p«mBON, 

House  of  Conffresa  EhtUding. 

Washington,  D.C-: 

Tba  executive  committee  of  the  Hew  Bog- 
land  Council  meeting  at  Manchester.  Vt.. 
today,  views  with  deepest  concern  the  jffo- 
poeed  OVahoney-apvkman  amendment  to 
the  btn  extending  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1860.  We  regard  tbto  amendnont  sa 
an  entirely  unwananted  Intericrenoe  wtth 
the  judgment  and  dedcions  ai  both  the  Oov- 
emment  fHrocurcment  agencies  and  tbe  man- 
agers of  American  Indiistry. 

Having  in  mind  tbe  Ifc-Ts— sw  effort  to 
force  unnatural  and  uneconomic  dlso^fgaf 
of  industry  In  1944  we  cannot  b^  but  feel 
that  this  jaraent  propoaal  #betb«r  so  In- 
tended or  not.  would  ^ti  the  same  eStet  at 
grossly  dtscrtmlruttng  against  New  ■ngV^ryi 
industry,  "ife  strongly  urge  that  Members 
of  t>ie  Aew  England  delegation  tmlte  In  de- 
termined cfipositlan  to  tbls  proposal  unless, 
and  'ontn  they  are  absolutely  satisfled.  It 
has  been  Btrt|it>ed  of  all  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory proTlslons. 

Waltmh  H.  WwnriCT.  Jr.. 
President,  New  England  ComnciL 


Oanr..  Jmne  22.  tiSl. 

Hosuc  0#toe  BmOdimf, 

WmahiMgUm.  D.  C* 
Tbe  board  ot  directors  of  the  MkMtetown. 
Otnui.,  Chamber  of  Onmrnaroe  bava 
tbe  following  natdttttoB: 

"Whereas  tbe  etty  at  Mlddletown 
dleeex   County  have  a  popolatkMi  c< 
07.000,  of  wblcb  lOjaoO  are  skilled 
workan  now  aayioyad  la  taduatrtsa 
tag  tiM  vital  assdi  ot  tba  elviUaa 
of 


ot  tbto  area  aad  tte  State  ei 
must  ba  malntitnail  if  our 


are  to 


In  tbto  emergency  as  tbey  bava  so 

toentlf  In  tba  part  In  war  production  and 

tbepurebaae  of  bonds;  and 

"WlMieaa  a  profweed  anieitduieiit  to  tbe 
Defense  Piuductlon  Act  sponaorad  bj  Sena- 
tor OMaannST  and  Senator  SpaaxMSxr  would 
control  tbe  location  and  expansion  ai  de- 
fenae  pradnetlon  wtaldi  'would  threaten  the 
ecopopiie  wtU are  at  aad  Uie  production  pat- 
tern developed  so  highly  tn  tbto  State;  and 

"Whercms  the  proposed  amendment  has 
arooaed  the  concern  of  our  skilled  workers 
and  labor  leaders  tn  tbto  area:  Be  it  there- 
fore 

"JCesotved,  That  tbe  board  of  directors  of 
the  Mk'dletown  Chandler  of  Ccanmeree  does 
hereby  vigorously  protest  and  opposed  the 
enactment  of  the  ptupoaed  OMahoney- 
Sparkman  amendment,  or  any  other  am«id- 
n»ent  to  the  Defenae  Prodiwtlon  Act.  whleb 
wlU  place  tbe  great  tndrzstrlal  and  produc- 
tion facilities  of  Coimectieut  and  the  wel- 
fare of  tts  peofde  in  Jeopardy  at  a  time  of 
natknal   emergency:    be   tt   further 

"Jtesolved,  That  a  copy  of  tbto  resotutlon 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  ai  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Oonmlttee  and  to  the 
eongressloiial  dtole^tton  from  Ccmnectlcut.'* 

We  respectfully  reciuest  and  'will  appreciate 
your  active  oi)poeitlon  to  tbto  imposed 
amendment . 

B.  Dattow, 

President. 


tiOag  yon 
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Earautt  Four  Peace  T«m  Tkat  We«14 
Split  Kotcs  «■  TUrtT-dfM  Pvdkl 
•■4  Thm  LesTc  PnUca  Umuttti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


IN  THB  HOCSX  OF  BXPUBSKNTATIVCS 

Mondaw,  June  4, 1951 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wadet  '<«av« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  U>^  Hacoaa.  I 
include  the  foUowtng  Siitlcle  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer;         '  ' 

PcsAW.  51o«tC  May  80,  1951.— Striking  In 
th%  wtlttma  capital  of  drvasUted  Korea  is 
the  tendency  erf  outsMers  to  overlodt  tbe 
Korean  peof^. 

To  the  exalted  nations,  apparently.  Korea 
to  inlmarUy  a  danger  spot  that  must  be 
healed  as  aoou  as  poasible  at  almost  any 
cost. 

But  to  the  people  here  it  to  a  questioo  of 
the  future  unity,  external  independence. 
azMl  latcmal  trae^un  of  tbelr  country. 

During  my  brief  visit,  I  have  not  been  abl« 
to  dtoeaas  local  affaka  with  many  of  tba 
Korean  politicians,  hangers-on,  and  oon- 
splratora  adio  tbrong  tbto  wartime  capltaL 
Kit  X  have  Usteaed  at  laogtb  to  tba  Anaer- 
ieaa  oartals  who  toOov  Korean  aflato*  most 
cloaaly  aad  checked  wtth  some  or  my  Ajner- 
Ican  aavnqiaper  colleagues  on  tbe  spot.  Z 
have  bad  dlnne^  with  John  Myua  Cbaac 
-trataad  Ptlmm  Minister  of  tbe  Ko- 
Bapnhlle  and  luacbad  wtth  Pfeasldsiit 
Bbas  at  bto 
teg  dallcloas  ftrix  poUad  tba  day 
tba  htna  taaga  of  tbto  anghantlag  Sootb  Ko> 
rsaa  eoast  bf  ttM  ] 
follr  eeokad  aadv  tba  dtraetloa  a<  bto 

to  aaasa^er  at  tbe  eiam.  fton.- 
Oy.aadwbati: 

a 

be  BO 

oa  tef" 


The  Prertdsnt  to  aatoiaUy  bappy  tbat  bla 
eouatrya  tadcpeadence  to  belag  defended  bf 
tba  U.  M.  aad  tbe  United  StaAaa. 

Tet,  at  tbe  saoM  tloaa.  ba  baa  four  wonrtoa 
on  bto  mind. 

Tbe  first  to  the  latoel  at  "raactionary"  tbat 
has  be«n  pinned  upon  hlia  by  many  for- 
eigners, much  sa  though  be  vers  a  sort  o< 
oriental  Franco  or  Peron. 

The  second  to  that  tba  U.  N.  cooualttaa 
planning  tbe  ecoaomle  rebabttltatlon  of  Ko» 
rea  Mems.  under  tts  Brlttob  chairman,  to  ba 
going  about  its  plans  almost  as  if  it  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  present  Korean 
government. 

The  th&d  Is  the  refusal  to  date  at  tbe  U.  N. 
and  United  States  Cosunander  In  Chief  to 
equip  a  Bepubllc  at  Kcnwa  Army  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  nKUUoa  men — about  tba 
size  of  the  American  forces — or  to  provtda 
these  250.000  with  tbe  kind  of  heavy  weapons 
that  would  enaMc  tbem  to  maintain  tbem- 
selves  against  any  other  army  of  similar  alae. 
Why.  President  Bbee  wants  to  know,  oom- 
plaln  about  American  lasses  In  a  distant, 
overseas  country  and  at  the  same  time  refuse 
to  utilize  local  manpower  that  could  to  a 
considerable  extent  substitute  for  American 
boysT    Is  tbera  aocie  aacret  poilKlcal  reaaoaT 

Finally,  the  sturdy,  old  Korean  President 
is  frankly  worried  lest  tbe  democracies  are 
ready  for  a  peace  deal  with  Communist 
China  tbat  would  leave  Kara*  smi  divided 
along  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

These  are  all  matters  ot  International  Im- 
porunce.  aad  I  sboold  like  to  comment 
briefly  upon  them. 

ooauDoaauaw  rtwm 

1.  Is  Sjrnginan  Ehee  a  reactionary? 

If  to  be  antl-ComsiunlBt  and  antl-Soetal- 
tot  to  reactionary,  tbaa  tbe  aaawar  t«  "T «s,3 
Uttqueatlooably.  thto  patriot  to  -f'adjT  iSa 
Repubdc  of  Korea  oMst  ow^  its  IndapcBd- 
ence  both  delayed  f*,^ttifKtMfimi  of  tbe  Wf 
Undlonto  (wtai;  art  now  tfHttag  bbn 
democratic)  aad  dealt 
■abocaia  and  levoita  by 
dds  (not  toaU  as  craai  m  tbe 
of  Hortb  Koraa  uaad  la  daattag  wttb  altai 
eaeailes).  He  to  uaqnaitlonsMy  peesoaally 
dosnlne^lag  and  sure  h«  to  rti^t — net  uofflE* 
F.  D.  R.  aad  Oea.  Dtrngtaa  MaeArtmir. 

Be  to  also  a  dtoctpte  at  Woodrow  Wllaon. 
This  slleged  dictator  permitted  the  tt3««By 
tiae  aleetlona  of  May  SO.  19«0.  ta  wblcb  bto 
party  wi«  deetoivaty  defeated.  Is  tbto  r»> 
action? 

Tba  Amtrtrans  doavt  to  biat  bare  to  Pu- 
san  ttaetotodly  do  aot  think  ao.   Zaddantany, 

to  •*JaBiui.tatiaii"  tba  Far  Mat 
BUgbt  look  more  eloaaiy  Into  prev^llag  con- 
dtthaw  before  tbey  cry  -reaetlonary"  at  every 
local  leader  who  doaa  aot  abare  tbeir  aa- 
tbortaan  for  partiealar  uualruuea. 

a.  Hi  tte  U.  N.  conualttae  trytag  to  bypoaa 
Uie  present  goveramaat  of  Soutb  Koraa  in 
order  to  prevent  tba  SyngaMOi  Bbae  goveia. 
BMnt  trma  taklag  over  raeomiTMrad  Ifortk 
KoreaT  Tb  tbto  qocatloa  I  ftmad  ao  dear 
Tba  attltade  or  ttM  V.  N.  tosrard  tu- 
caaao*  be 
tbe  tweiaaa 
3.  Why  are  the  South 
aot  i^n  tbe  kind  of  baavy  eqatpnest  tba 
U.  &  B.  R.  suppuad  to  tba  HorOi 
Why  an  not  aU  anBabla  Soutb 
eaUadtoamar 
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Concalvably.  arm^ama  BbM'a  nuplelon  la 
wU  touaOudi  tiM  nnlt«d  Btatw  uod  U.  N. 
kUtlMrltlM  <to  not  wish  South  Korea  to  pos- 
acM  •  mttitsiT  tcsv  ot  th«  uim  axwl  kind 
that  votUtf  anabla  tt  to  dafy  thalr  antborlty 
at  aoma  mtura  data.  Juat  aa  tha  XTnltad 
Stataa  btfon  1960  laft  South  Koraa  mlUta- 
rlly  lo  111  aqutppad  that  American  boya  mtiat 
DOW  dta  to  protect  It.  ao  th«y  may  atlll  aim 
at  daprivlBf  tlist  sUta  of  the  fint  appanage 
of  aoiwalfnty.  aa  adequate  mUltary  eatab. 
Uahment  of  tta  own. 

4.  The  reaaon.  I  am  lony  to  aay,  secma  to 
ba  eonnaeted  with  the  poaalbUlty  of  a 
"paaea"  with  Red  China  that  would  leave 
Korea  attU  dlvtdad.  Some  Koreana  fear  that 
London  haa  parauadad  Washington  that  a  re- 
turn to  tha  pravloua  dlvlalon  would  be  a 
aatlsf actory  baala  for  a  deal  ending  the  war 
with  Red  China. 

I  alnceraly  trust  these  Koreana  are  wrong. 
Any  auch  deal,  any  conclusion  of  the  Korean 
War  that  learaa  tha  aggressors  In  control  of 
half  of  that  country  and  In  a  poaltlon  to  re- 
peat their  aoreaalon,  would  make  a  mockery 
of  all  thoaa  who  have  died  or  suffered  In  or- 
der that  aggrwaaion  shall  not  pay.  It  would 
be  unworthy  of  th^  United  SUtea. 


It  U  tW  Hmct  War  Hut  tkc  Uwted 
States  Mist  Wm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  nuao 
IN  IBS  HOU8I  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  C&!I  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leasuea  an  tddiex  delivered  last  Thurs- 
day to  the  Exchange  Club  of  Spotuine, 
Waah^  bf  Mr.  Pnnk  Lilly. 

Mr.  LiUy  is  president  of  the  Aortef lean 
Bard  Money  Aaaoelation,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Proapectors  and  Mine  Own- 
ers Aasoelattaa.  a  mines  research  statlstl- 
eian.  and  a  recogntird  authority  on  the 
subject  of  sound  money.  His  address 
follows: 

-Thkt  «otiUtry  can.  I  beUcra,  afford  one 
xaora  «ar.  hut  I  am  not  at  all  sura  that  It 
cac  afford  aaotbar  peace." 

Tbi»  eoBunnt  waa  mad»  by  the  late  United 
State  8«iat8r  Kay  Plttatan.  of  Merada.  in 
Buptmabrnt  IMS  tfnrtng  an  informal  dlacus- 
^oa  wtth  foraaar  ITziited  Statea  Senator  Bob- 
art  L.  Owaa  and  myself  aa  to  whether  or 
sot  tha  profwaal  to  Incraaaa  tha  Dnlted 
Stataa  daM  Itmtt  trom  forty-nlna  billion 
to  stzty-flTa  Hllion  mlgbt  sartoualy  andan- 
i«r  tha  flaaadal  stabUlty  of  thU  NaUon. 

Tha  poaadMUty  that  wa  could  afford  a 
Saoood  World  War  but  not  b«  able  to  afford 
^nrfttxmiw  pattoa  aauu  abaurd  on  tha  face,  but 
th3  fact  la  mat  tha  paaeatlma  dapraaalcm  of 
tha  afvly  thlrtlaa  nearly  wracked  thta  coun- 
try^ acoiwy  at  a  ttma  whan  tha  world  wa* 
at  paaca  aBd  our  aoooomy  seamad  aatabUaha^l 
and  aeetira. 

T^rua  aoma  of  tha  cauaatlva  factora 
World  War  I.  but  moat  ot 
Mparflcial  and  ednddantal. 
aarely  aattlaf  tha  aUga  ao  to  spaak.  Z 
tbMT  dMt  vtth  ttM  OMra  baalo  and  datar- 
SBlnattve  «auM  latar— %1m  daM4MaDib. 

9r  Ian— liH  tha  debt  troaa  forty-Ova  MI* 
to 


which  It  waa  Intended  to  win  Is  attU  a  matter 
of  aarloua  doubt. 

▼ALU!    or    ROUAB    AT   AIX-TIMX    LOW 

Tha  winning  of  this  Second  World  War 
with  ac»ne  allies  who  were  our  enemies  in 
the  First  World  War  and  against  soma 
enemies  who  were  our  allies  In  that  Arst  vat, 
did  not  reduce  Oovernment  spending  i;  r 
Increase  the  value  of  the  dollar  which  is  now 
down  to  a  150-year  all-time  low  of  around 
43  cents. 

Consider  what  this  decUr.e  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  means  to  you  and  me  Every  dol- 
lar that  we  have  put  Into  life  Insurance, 
savings  accounts,  and  E,  F.  and  G  bunds  haa 
shrun*  and,  according  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. General  Marshall,  is  down  over  30 
percent  In  the  last  year.  The  total  1941-50 
over-all  loss  In  these  three  items  tor  the  pen- 
pie  of  the  United  States  Is  over  $120  uOO.- 
000.000.  Stated  bluntly  we  have  been 
robbed. 

The  hue  and  cry  over  the  loss  rf  a  lotal  of 
approximately  $2,000,000,000  m  bauli  lailurps 
during  the  13  years  preceding  the  d.iy  when 
the  New  Deal  finally  grabbed  our  gold  and 
took  over  the  management  of  our  m'jnev  i.s 
still  echoed  and  reechoed  by  the  Dealers,  al- 
though this  loss  of  two  billion  throu^;h  pri- 
vate management  Is  only  one-sixtieth  a.-^ 
much  as  has  been  lost  by  Goveniment  man- 
agement In  the  last  10  years. 

The  Dealers  blame  the  decline  In  the  d  1- 
lar's  value  on  that  old  whippl:ig  boy  iiiil.i- 
tlon,  and  tell  you  that  "it  will  surely  tjet  y^  u 
if  you  don't  watch  out"  and  submit  entirely 
to  the  controls  and  regulations  thai  they  In 
their  superior  wisdom  know  to  be  best  for 
you.     "O  tempora.  O  mores."  oh,  hell. 

Inflation  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
reflection  In  price  terms  of  the  real  v..lue  :" 
the  dollar.  But  why  should  the  value  of  the 
dollar  decline?  Well,  It  shouldn't,  and  coid 
not  have  done  so.  except  for  minor  flue t  na- 
tions If  It  were  sound  money  and  not  merely 
a  debt-based  currency. 

Most  people  assume  that  currency  iti.d 
money  are  one  and  the  same  thing  but  they 
are  not.  Currency  performs  only  tow  of 
the  functions  of  money;  namely.  ( 1 1  medium 
of  exchange  and  (2i  measure  of  vaUie. 
AJoney  provides  In  addition  to  these  the  all- 
Impcrtant  third  function  of  storage  of  value, 
which  your  flollar  must  have  If  it  is  to  have 
any  stability  and  permanency  In  buying 
power.  '^-  - 

BACKING    DEBTS    WITtt    fEBTS 

Our  paper  currency  is  composed  fliuust 
entirely  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  ivnd  Unii.rd 
States  notes  which  are  designated  as  "Uiw- 
ful  money"  and  made  redeemable  in  and  bv 
each  other — note  for  note;  promise  to  puy 
for  promise  to  pay:  debt  for  debt 

We  do  indeed  have  a  small  amount  of 
Silver  money  In  the  form  of  coin  and  silver 
certificates  aad.  although  they  do  not  now 
have  any  greater  purchaslnij;  p«.jwer  In  this 
country  than  the  notes,  a  silver  dollar  will 
buy  three  or  more  times  as  much  as  a  paper 
dollar  note  In  any  of  the  oriental  countries. 
It  could  happen  here. 

You  may  lightly  dismiss  the  whole  m.atter 
by  saying,  as  so  many  people  do,  "Paper  or 
hay.  What  do  I  care  as  long  as  It  will  buy 
what  I  want."  Yes;  but  you  mtist  consider 
the  fact  that  the  time  may  come  when  It 
will  ba  so  diluted  with  debt  that  It  will  buy 
no  mora  than  the  "continental,"  the  Ger- 
man mark,  and  nvmierous  other  currencies. 
originally  laaued  in  good  faith,  that  later 
becama  worth  no  more  than  waste  paper. 

X  ahow  you  now  a  few  paper-currency 
eaanalUaa  of  the  money  war  in  the  form  of 
a  "abort  anortar"  that  had  a  value  approxi- 
mating $80  in  IMl — now  worth  less  than  $5. 
X  alao  abow  you  a  Filipino  gold  coin  now 
wortb  ovar  SIS  aa  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 96  In  IMl.  I  alao  ahow  you  a  silver 
drachma  mora  than  3,000  years  old  that  has 
ratalnad  a  atoraga  of  value,  while  llterUly 


billions  of  paper  drachmas  and  other  laper 
currencies  have  become  valueless. 

These  paper  currencies  lost  their  Tulues 
because  they  were  debt  based  and  coulc  not 
be  redeemed  in  anything  but  another  form 
of  debt  Gold  and  silver  coins  retain  or  In- 
crease in  value  because  their  values  cannot 
be  diluted  with  debt.  An  ounce  of  geld  Is 
a!w:iys  an  ounce  of  gold,  an  ounce  of  silver 
is  always  an  ounce  of  silver,  but  paper  cur- 
reiicv  i.s  just  that — a  paper  I  O  U. 

DEBT-BOMB     MORE    DANGEROL'S    THAN    A-    OS 
H-BOMBS 

Much  ado  has  been  made  over  the  A  and 
H-bomi^)^  and  we  are  Impressed  by  then  be- 
rai.se  we  can  see  them  and  their  efJects.  The 
ri;tii<ers  inherent  In  the  debt-bomb  ar^;  not 
gciierally  appreciated  because.  Ulce  a  dL'*ase, 
they  cannot  be  so  easily  recognized.  Ac- 
tually, the  debt-bomb  is  fraught  wltli  far 
tHreritcT  destructive  power  because  It  can 
v.Tf  k  the  economy  of  a  nation.  Debt  Is 
human  bondai;e  and  enslaves  a  peopl;.  It 
was  de^'-b  imbs  and  not  mechanical  bombs 
tha'  cir.-tr'iyed  the  civilizations  of  Surneria, 
Childea.  A.ssyria.  E^ypt.  Greece,  and  R'  ne. 

Incidentally.  1  do  not  underrate  the  A-  and 
H-b'  mbs  and  believe  that  this  country  couid 
!•  '.'  chose  to  do  so  lick  both  of  our  farmer 
allies  Russia  and  China  put  together  and 
thii5  t'iin  control  of  the  world,  but  In  this 
coni.ec'lcn  I  am  reminded  of  the  qu'istlon 
poi'^d  In  almost  Identical  words  by  Luke. 
Matthew  and  Mark  which  slightly  para- 
phra-serl  would  read:  "What  shall  it  profit  a 
natloi.  If  It  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  Its 
own  economy? 

Mv  fear  Is  that  the  debt-bomb  we  have  al- 
ready built  into  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  all 
history  may  enclave  us  and  our  children's 
children  to  the  fourth  generation.  We  can 
)i<  k  the  world  but  can  we  lick  our  debt? 

It  was  debt,  then  largely  personal,  that 
hooiTied  in  the  late  twenties  and  bursr,  into 
the  depression  of  the  early  thirties.  Txlay's 
total  pi;bllc  debt  Is  over  16  times  as  large 
;is  !t  w.is  in  1930  and  Is  increasing  by  leaps 
and  btjui.ds. 

It  is  beside  the  point  that  our  production 
has  increased  because  the  Increase  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  higher  tax-take  and 
the  lower  purchasing  power  of  what  Is  left 
to  both  the  priDducer  and  the  wage  earner. 

H.WE    LENIN    .\ND    STALIN    OTTrSM.VRTED    tTS' 

I  ('.on't  like  to  think  that  Lenin  was  right 
when  ne.Triy  30  years  ago  he  predicted  that 
G'Tnianv  would  destroy  Itself  by  over- 
nror.o  :z  itlon.  Great  Britain  by  territorial 
overexiiansion.  and  the  United  States  by 
tive.  pending  itself  Into  bankruptcy. 

Ii'.cidental]'-'.  the  Russian  leaders  have 
son.t  hijw  been  stti-irt  enough  to  get  our  bomb 
secrets.  .=;mart  enovjgh  to  Implant  at  least 
cne  rrran  in  our  State  Depirttnent:  smart 
p:-,  niiJth  to  get  us  to  propose.  throUfe^  Alger 
Hi.sa.  the  veto  power  that  gives  them  th^ 
whip  hand  in  the  D.  N.;  smart  enough  to  win 
every  conference  In  which  they  finally  got 
everything  but  President  Roosevelt's  shorts 
a:'.d  Churchill's  cigar;  smart  enough,  as 
Governor  Dewey  pointed  out,  to  bring  Into 
their  sphere  of  Influence  over  a  third  of  the 
worlds  fx^pulatlon  without  firing  a  single 
shot  or  losing  a  single  soldier:  and  smart 
enough  to  even  mislead  a  smart  cookie  like 
Elliott  Roosevelt  Into  the  belief  that  they 
were  biixxl  guys. 

Incidentally,  I  don't  care  how  much  Joe 
Stalin  and  his  gang  outsmart  Elliott  Roose- 
velt and  his  gang  and  vice  versa,  but  I  dont 
want  to  see  either  of  them  outsmart  the 
United  States. 

Did  you  know  that  Russia  devalued  Its  cur- 
rency about  a  year  before  Great  Britain  and 
her  associates  In  the  sterling  bloc  did  so? 
Did  you  also  know  that  Russia  waa  the  first 
to  revalue  its  currency  In  gold— aomethlng 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Dnlted 
States  has  done  as  yet.    Ruaala  has  alao  made 
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two  price  rcduetioaa  atnee  reralTdng  the  ruble 
In  gold. 

Thinking  this  phase  of  the  mattar  over.  I 
am  wondering  If  Boaala'a  revaluation  of  Its 
currency  In  gold  may  not  have  bean  tha  big 
factor  In  enabling  tlaat  eountry  to  expand 
Its  sphere  of  Influence  without  engaging  in  a 
shooting  war.  Oold  Is  aU-powerful  In  the 
Orient. 

Be  that  as  It  may  it  la  a  fact  that  Ute  war 
to  end  war  cannot  logically  be  won  by  killing 
and  deBtruction.  Yon  cannot  gather  figs 
from  thistles  nor  peace  from  war.  We  were 
on  the  winnii^  side  to  two  world  waia.  b\it 
we  lost  the  peace  and  will  loae  our  eeooomy 
unlees  we  win  tha  money  war. 

MO  cotrmar  sotntDCB  tbak  m  Momr 
In  the  money  war  now  going  on  we  iULf*. 
so  to  speak,  put  our  heavy  hitting  gold 
soldiers  In  the  guardliouae.  made  yard- 
birds  out  of  sliver  soldlerB  and  aubatttnted 
for  them  papier  m&ch^  soldiers  stuffed  with 
Government  debt. 

No  country  can  be  more  sound  than  Its 
economy:  no  economy  can  be  more  sound 
than  its  money:  and  no  money  can  be  sound 
that  Is  not  boneet.  A  detit-baaed  currancy 
can  be  backed  with  tlw  t>est  intentions  but 
g?od  intentions  are  not  enotigh  to  make 
money  out  of  paper  via  the  printing  press. 

HOW    TO     WIK    THE    PEACB 

The  world  mcHiey  war  and  a  real  peace 
wUl  be  won  by  tlie  nation  that  gives  its  citi- 
zens the  best  money — a  currency  tliat  is 
honest  because  tt  la  redeemable  in  gold  and 
silver  whicb  have  stood  the  teat  of  50  cen- 
turies as  the  safest  forms  of  wealth.  Tlie 
United  States  dotlar  should  be  and  must 
be  a  dollar  that  will  no<t  fade  away  but 
continue  Indefinitely  to  gl*e  fiill  purchasing 
and  debt-paying  poww. 

If  we  continue  to  nKmetise  our  public  debt 
In  an  effort  to  buy  pea<9e  or  to  force  by  war 
our  idea  of  peace  upon  onwilllng  paoptea, 
we  will  Inevitably  tNilid  up  a  delit-bomb  that 
when.  as.  aitd  if  detonated  by  Inflation  couid 
destroy  our  American  way  of  life  in  tJM 
greatest  bust  of  all  time. 

We  must  win  for  our  currency  Ixmeaty 
and  fuU  rcdeemabiUty  in  gvid  and /or  aUver 
or  we  shall  kwa  our  economy.  Think  tt  over 
aiKi  maice  it  your  bnalneaa  to  do  aoanetliing 
atmut  it.  for  your  own  future  and  your  coun- 
try's economy  la  at  stake.  Thla  money  war 
Is  the  war  we  muat  win. 


Gratefui  far  the  Freedom  wai  Oppartauty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARES 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mmnsors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSHTTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  4.  1$51 

Mr.  JUTX>.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoo).  I 
include  the  foUowins  article  from  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Trilmne  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1950: 

I  un  It 


*t)n  tha  flabbath  and  on  holidaya.  I  would 
go  with  htan  to  ttte  ayoagogua.  A  derby  hat 
utjwnad  hla  liead.  a  black  baard  adorned  hia 
face,  a  brown  Prince  Albert  of  ancient  vin- 
tage enieiopad  hia  frame — a  sure  target  for 
atanea." 


(By  George  Grim) 
raTHxa  told  cxtt  uiwtbx  aaotrr  tbb  ammmscam 

XtAX 

Alex  Kanter.  MlnnwapoUa  lawyer,  lookad 
out  his  office  window.  He  had  Juat  rcituroad 
froan  lunrli.  Iticre.  he  had  heard  eanplainto 
about  America  and  Amartcana. 

Alex  Kan«»  remeoslaered  aoanathlng  and 
put  it  down  on  paper  Uka  thla: 

"I  remonbcr  my  fatter  well. 


taTRIB  TSLLS  RXa  UVa  SIOBT 

"With  modesty  and  hum-uoity  my  father 
told  me  ilia  atory: 

"Be  was  txarn  in  a  small  Lithuanian  town 
Ooog  tiM  slwra  of  the  Baltk:  wlMre  men 
Uved  to  |vay.  prayed  to  live. 

*^eraad  in  TUmudic  lore  and  scholarly 
tal«it.  iM  came  to  America.  But  those  tal- 
ents did  not  provide  for  the  neceasltias  at 
life,  ratlser  went  from  iiouae  bo  liouse,  dia- 
penaing  peacUa  and  ahoeatrlngs.  At  night 
he  went  to  achool.  to  be  taugiit  to  read  and 
write,  to  abaorb  Amerlcw  traditions. 

"The  pencils  and  shoestrings  were  sub- 
sequently discarded  tar  the  role  of  pack 
peddler.  On  foot,  with  pack,  lie  traveled 
from  fanniKHiae  to  farmhnuae.  Homesteads 
were  scarce,  farmheuses  miles  apart. 

'SitfMcquently.  liis  pack  was  discarded  for 
a  horse  and  w^on.  I  remember  waiting  at 
»K^  outskirts  of  town  for  my  father  and 
Prince,  th*  harm,  to  malce  a  regal  entry.  The 
proudest  days  of  my  life  were  thott  I  spent 
sitting  aa  tb»  seat  beside  my  father  on  that 
rldcety  wagon.** 


"Ee  traveled  far  to  seek  a  new  Iwme— a 
good  place  for  his  children  to  live.  Here  he 
was  not  d«iied  bis  birthright.  Here  he  Icnew 
the  sight  of  gr»t  plains,  high  mountains, 
green  valleya.  wide  rtvera.  Ptar  he  had  »je- 
oonw  an  American.  Thaae  things  now  be- 
longed to  Iiim,  and  lie  to  tlicm. 

nPattiar  left  no  heritage  of  earthly  gooda. 

"But  IM  left  me  a  pattern  of  paCrtoUc  and 
loyal  devotion  to  Amertea— the  lioltage  tliat 
cannot  be  aao^ed  'where  bcmda  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  amxeciatlon  have 
woven  a  nation  togettter, 

"It's  the  Amaricaa  way." 


Leader  m  Sea  ?m4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 


Louisiana.    M    {daata,    SflD.6M 
casca,  iSJITiBS;  Iftaaiaslppl.  t»  planta, 
000  caaea.  gs  .417.145:  South  Oarollna.  Oaangia 
and  Alabama.  5  i^anta,  €3  J44  eaaaa.  gl.tSt.IM. 

The  1*90  pack  at  canned  czaba  waa  IS7.4MI 
atandard  eaaea.  valued  at  ga.ltl.MO. 
included: 

Louisiana.  3  planta.  blue  oalM.  I9,4il 
•aao^SI:  ICaslaa^ipt.  8  planta.  blue 
7.128  caaea.  tl37.>ll;  Uaiae.  North  C»»ollaa. 
South  Carolina,  Oaorgia  and  Alahama.  • 
planta.  rock  cracks  and  blue 
eaaea.  |8a4.407. 


ni  THK  HOUSX  or  BXPBSSSKTATIVSS 
Fridat,  June  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbo(»».  I  include  the  Adkwtng  news- 
paper art&de: 

IxtosBJMA  Ijuamt  m  &a  Poos 

^MMmmatam.—Tba  Plah  and  Wildilfe  fi«v- 
loe  said  ti»e  United  States  pack  c£  canned 
food  from  flaliary  producta.  for  animal  oon- 
waxuf^kia.  last  year  waa  the  largest  and  meat 
valuable  in  Itiatory. 

The  ^t«My  aaU  alao  that  tl&e  United  SUtos 
and  Alaska  pack  of  canned  ^irimp  was  the 
laigeat  since  19*3,  but  the  pack  of  caunoi 
ermba  waa  IS  penxnt  smallK^  than  in  1040. 

The  ItSO  p*Gk  at  flafacry  producta  for 
animal  tooA  totaJed  3,731^89  standvd  eaaea. 
valiaad  at  •ls;r70,87Q  to  the  cannor.  Thla 
waa  an  iiimiaBii  at  4i  percent  in  volume  and 
60  pcarcent  in  value  over  tiie  lAtt  pack. 

Ttm  canned  ahrimp  p«ck  totaled  7as.£06 
BtatKiiu4  OMaa,  valued  at  $VUnOMTO  to  the 
canna-.  Thla  waa  an  inereasa  of  41  percmt 
in  votuae  aitf  M  parant  in  value  over  tlie 
iMBpadk. 

Tba  T^»«*d  ^bxiBop  pack  totaled  788.506 
standard  eaaea.  valued  at  •12.775^19  to  the 
faduts.    Stalaa  and  ragians  included: 


l%lris  aai  dM  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIOB 


HON.  SHNIET  R.  TAXES 


n*  THE  HOUSC  09  BEPSXSBin'AilVBB 

Taesday,  June  2€.  1951 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
Hon.  Hugo  L.  Black,  Associate  Juctioe  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Ooort.  de- 
livered a  memorable  address  in  Chicago 
entitled  "^uman  RIghti  and  the  Law* 
at  the  annual  founders  and  friends  din- 
ner for  Roosetelt  Colteve.  On  that  oc- 
o-sion  Justice  Black  received  a  special 
award  from  the  ooUese  for  his  "distin- 
guished serviee  to  Cie  prindpies  of  Aioer- 
ican  democnu:?-''  His  addreas  la  aa 
follows: 

WoMAit  Bkobts  swa  not  Law 
It  la  a  real  plaaaure  to  be  at  Mm  founflara 
and  f  rtenda  dinner  at  Booaeealt  CoUage.  par- 
ticularly bacauae  I  am  told  that  the  eoUaga 
is  a  llviiv  memorial  to  the  humsTiltariaa 
Ideala  of  ms  great  paactime  chief  and  war- 
time leader.  Prankiia  D.  Booaavait.  In  your 
inatituUon.  diatinctiaaa  'haaad  on  raca.  ■ctaad. 
or  oolar  luive  no  place;  hare  dwaUa  a  vital 
democracy.  A  free  Katlon  like  owa  aorcly 
needs  institutlona  auch  aa  yours,  dedicated 
to  tlte  dally  practioa  of  tha  lofty  idaala  tlurt 
"all  naeai  are  created  equal."  V^  aurely  it  la 
true  for  Um  Katlon  aa  for  the  indiflduai  OuU 
faith  without  worka  ia  dead. 

Your  prealdeot  ai^gaetad  that  X  might  talk 
to  you  on  Human  Blghtr  and  the  Law.  Diis 
subject  naturally  caUad  to  my  mind  a  pic- 
ture of  the  libertlaa  people  enjoy  which  the 
law  cannot  take  froca  them.  And  tliia  lad 
Inuaediately  to  thoughta  ot  the  oouatitu- 
tionai  guarantoaa  of  individual  freedom.  Al- 
ttw^igh  fiitm-Tf''^  of  the  Caoatitatiaa 
haps  would  be  mora  appropriate  in  a  i 
than  in  an  after-dinner  speech.  I  dertdad  to 
accept  your  president's  auggeation.  Oonaa 
quently  I  am  going  to  talk  artth  you  brtafly 
about  aooie  of  the  ootatttatlaoal  provlaioaa. 
Our  CoBctttiitlon  eoBtalaa  ^rtivtalo—  giv- 
ing Congreaa  a  general  power  to 
variety  of  laws  wtkieh  nmaaaai 
aome  of  the  lUiartiea  of  the  pet^le.  At  tha 
aame  time,  it  ooaitalaB  o 
vliieh.  in  more  apeelfle  tanna.  aiag^  out  i 
tain  Utiertlea  and  cammaada  that 
"MhaU  not "  reacrtet  than.  X  want  ua  to 
ac  inv^itoa  ot  soau  oC  thi 
Ttkc  Tfg""'''^"^  of  aeveral  at  tlMat  wa 
conaider  In  tlae  light  of  their 
torlcal  iiackgroBnd  and  tha  evU 
mental  praeUoea  that  brought  them  into 
Ing.  Without  audh  onnalrtwatlac.  or 
stanrtti^  too  many  people  are  apt  to 
that  these  eonatlttttlaBial  "ahaO  noto" 
little  real  bmtilelal  purpoae.  that  thay 
only  as  roadblock:  in  the  path  ot 
Mmx  at  tlM  law. 
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Wlwt.  Umb.  art  ■ohm  of  the  specific  jtrorl- 
ilooa  for  protwUon  of  indlrldual  liberty? 

Pint  of  all  I  want  to  mention  a  constl* 
tutlonal  prohlbttkm  that  loine  of  you  may 
have  completely  forvotten.  ThU  U  tne  com- 
mand that  the  OoTtnunent  »hall  not  quarter 
■oldlere  In  a  man's  home  against  bis  will. 
It  Is  dlflcutt  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
thte  liberty  now;  but  the  Colonials  knew  and 
abhorred  foroed  WUetlng .  and  Louis  XIV.  of 
Prance,  used  It  to  harry  the  French  protes- 
tanU  out  of  hia  kingdom.  This  I  mention 
only  at  an  example  of  the  Jealousy  with  which 
individual  liberty  was  regarded  by  the 
founder*. 

The  Constitution  proTldes  that  habeas  cor- 
pus "shall  not  be  suspended"  except  under 
certain  narrowly  drtlned  circumstances — in- 
raslon  of  this  country  by  an  enemy  army. 
tor  f^B^p'*  Habeas  corpus  la  the  constitu- 
tional way  In  -ehlch  Judges  can  free  persons 
Imprisoned  without  Just  a>uae.  It  U  the 
shield  of  til*  tndlTldual  against  arbitrary  ar- 
reat  by  thoaa  who  wield  the  power  of  the  law. 
The  guarantee  of  the  right  to  habeas  corpus 
marked  one  of  the  great  victories  of  liberty 
over  despotic  rule  and  is  deeply  rooted  tn  our 
tradltiona.  Its  loes.  in  whole  or  In  part. 
would  mean  that  Indlvldvtal  freedom  cannot 
he  secure. 

The  Conatltutlon  gives  treason  a  narrow 
and  eselualTe  definition  In  order  to  do  away 
with  the  doctrine  of  "constructive  treason," 
•  apeclea  of  crime  reoognlaed  by  the  laws  of 
Xn^land  when  the  Constitution  was  written. 
By  those  Sngllah  laws  a  man  could  be  con- 
victed ol  treaaon  for  his  thoughts,  even 
without  dotng  anything:  for  example,  it  was 
treaaon  (puniataable  by  death)  to  imagine 
the  death  at  the  king.  About  our  constitu- 
tional p*ovlsk»  Madison  said  In  the  Fed- 
eralist: 

"Am  trcaaoo  may  be  committed  against  the 
United  Statca.  the  authority  of  the  United 
Statea  ought  to  be  enabled  to  punish  it. 
But  as  iww-fang}ed  and  artificial  treasons 
bave  been  the  great  engines  by  which  violent 
fa«tlans.  the  natural  offspring  of  free  gov- 
VBmsnta,  have  usually  wreaked  their  al- 
ternate malignity  on  each  other,  the  Con- 
venttoa  have,  with  great  Judgment,  oppoeed  a 
barrtor  to  thla  peculiar  danger,  by  Inaerting 
B  ooastitotlonal  definition  of  the  crime,  fix- 
ing the  pvooC  naeeasary  tar  conviction  of  it, 
miuft  raatnlnlBg  the  C<»igrea8,  even  in  punish- 
ing It.  trtm  extending  the  consequences  of 
gout  bercmd  the  peraon  of  its  author  ** 

The  OanatttutlOB  guarantees  the  right  of  a 
■paidy  anil  pobUe  trial  by  lury  tn  all  crlm- 
Uml  pill— cutlons  Blacfcstone  thought  that 
thla  right  to  Jtxry  trtal  waa  eaaentlal  to  pre- 
MTv*  tlM  ttlMTty  of  Bngllahmen.  "A  cel*- 
tratad  Praneh  wrttff."  aald  Uackstone.  -^who 
oooolodaa  that  Bom*.  Sparta,  and  Carthage 
have  l«t  ttetr  libartles.  thwefore  thoe*  of 
w-f'*"^  tB  Umm  ranat  perlah.  should  have 
neoilaettd  titat  R(»m.  l^>arta,  and  Carthage. 
«t  tlM  ttea  wlk«B  their  Ilborttes  were  loet. 
wat*  BtnMBCtn  to  tha  trtal  hy  Jury." 
Tha  OuMaUmUon  provldaa  that  Oovarn- 
It  cflcara  dum  not  make  "unreasonable 
uteuraa-  of  the  people  or  their 
er  eAseta;  moreover,  the  Con- 
■ttttMon  protW  for  the  manner  of  arrcsta. 
iMUctaamta.  BoOee  oi  chargea.  oonfnmta- 
tlao  of  wltOMna,  right  to  oounael;  It  guar- 
•Btsaa  tlmtaanasilv*  baU  shall  not  be  exacted 
■M  ygo^Um  far  a  fair  trial  In  aecordance 
with  'Vaa  pracssi  of  law."  And  even  after 
oonvisMoa.  th*  Oostatltutlon  jvotacta  so  that 
tb»  law  tmf  net  nnploy  eraal  and  unusual 

OtwImMy,  thasa  proviriiona  wars  daslgned 
to  atovata  tb*  Ubsrty  of  tba  IwUviduai  avan 
tlM  iBcMantaa  affect  waa  to  bmIu 
or  tba  guUty  aaora  oiflcult. 
bolwarfcs 
or  ijdbsi  ■!■■  unfair  erUnl- 


and  tslsvlaion 
taamiar  wltb  tba 


constitutional  privilege  aRainst  aeir-lncnml- 
natlon.  This  privilege  (like  the  other  con- 
stitutional provisions)  makes  It  mere  ctiiTl- 
cult  to  convict  the  guilty.  On  the  other  hand 
It  sometimes  prevents  Innocent  people  from 
being  convicted  on  forced  confessions.  The 
danger  to  the  Innocent  when  there  l.i  ii> 
privilege  against  self-lncrlmlnatioii  U  ;;- 
lustrated  by  the  Salem  witch  trials  n:  'he 
late  seventeenth  century.  Before  tt'cse 
trials.  Cotton  Mather  while  instructUig  .  i  «• 
of  the  judges  m  the  technique  of  exrrit- 
Ing  confessions  from  Kuspetned  witches  said: 
"Now  first  a  credible  confession  of  the 
guilty  wretches  la  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
ways  of  coming  at  them  •  •  •  I  am  far 
from  urging  the  un-Ens^Ush  method  uf 
torture  •  •  •  but  whatever  h.Th  a 
tendency  to  put  the  witches  into  confusion 
l3  likely  to  bring  unto  confession  *  *  • 
Here    cross    and   swift   questions    have    '.].<■.: 

u?e  " 

UndT     this    '.echniqup     n-.\ny    co;.fes.sed, 
some  w?re  burned,   all  were  innocent 

What  we  have  been  talklns;  abciut  of  course 
constitutes  only  a  part  cf  the  protection  the 
Constitution  affirms  to  Individuals.  I  hue 
not  mentioned  the  prohibition  on  the  dfual 
of  "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  Mar.v 
others  have  not  been  mentioned  There  are 
two,  however,  which  I  would  like  for  us  •  > 
consider  specially  now  Thev  are  the  c::-. - 
Btltutlonal  prohibltloiLs  a^'ain.-t  h.. 
attainder  and  the  guaranties  of  the  f-  " 
amendment  that  Cons^ress  shall  pas.s  i.)  lav 
abridging  freedom  of  speech,  press,  rcliir;  ;i. 
and  assembly. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller,  a  distinguished  member 
of  our  Court,  said  back  in  1891  that  The 
prohibition  against  passing  billa  of  attair.dtT 
is  one  which  was  intended  to  guard  a4;a;:.<* 
a  danger  which  has  passed  out  of  the  meir.  r-,- 
of  the  present  (generation  "  Probably  ni  >t 
of  the  members  of  our  generations — y  urs 
and  mine — know  as  little  about  bills  of  at- 
tainder as  did  the  Americans  of  Mr  Ju.srice 
Miller's  time.  Of  course  we  cannot  euar;l 
against  a  danger  If  we  do  not  recognize  it 
as  a  danger  when  we  see  u 

What  are  bills  of  attainder^  While  there 
is  dispute  as  to  their  exact  nature,  probably 
all  wotild  agree  that  substltuclon  of  legisla- 
tive conviction  and  punishment  for  Judi- 
cial conviction  and  punishment  amounts  to 
a  bill  of  attainder.  History  shows  that  when 
legislatures  have  resorted  to  bills  ot  attain- 
der, they  have  sometimes  severely  punished 
people  without  making  any  investigation  at 
all.  Generally  the  victim  waa  not  pres- 
ent, nor  was  he  given  any  opportunity  to 
defend  himself.  The  legislative  body  sat 
as  Judge,  Jury,  and  prosecutor  It  set  the 
punishment.  This  was  done  without  any 
regularly  established  mode  of  procedure  or 
rules  of  decision;  In  other  words,  the  victim 
need  have  no  advance  notice  of  the  crime 
indeed,  his  conduct  could  have  been  entirely 
legal  at  the  time  he  acted,  yet  could  be  made 
Illegal,  and  punishable.  In  his  case,  by  the 
act  of  the  legislature.  Even  where  the  al- 
leged conduct  was  Illegal  at  the  time  the 
victim  was  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  it. 
It  was  possible  for  the  legislature  to  con- 
demn on  no  evidence  at  all.  on  the  mere 
charge,  or  on  "common  fame." 

The  Nation's  founders  were  well  aware  of 
the  uae  to  which  the  bill  had  been  put  in 
England  and  their  abhorrence  of  It  was  re- 
flected In  two  constitutional  provisions  for- 
bidding both  State  and  Federal  Oovern- 
menta  to  invade  Individual  liberty  by  use 
of  this  device. 

An  example  of  a  bill  of  attainder  was  one 
paaaad  by  the  English  Parliament  tn  the 
retgn  of  Edward  VI  at  the  instance  of  Som- 
arsat.  tba  King's  Chief  Minuter.  Somerset. 
tbtwwng  that  his  own  brother  was  a  seri- 
ous rival  <a  bis  with  the  King,  wanted  the 
brother  out  of  the  way.  Soanerset  there- 
for* bad  a  bill  of  attainder  brought  tn  the 
Houaa  of  Lords  charging  his  brother  with 


tresisor.  The  Lords  passed  the  bill  unanl- 
nvnwly  without  even  asking  to  hear  the 
arcu-'^ed  in  his  own  defense.  The  House  of 
Commons  a.sked  to  hear  the  accused;  the 
Kliip',  denied  the  request;  the  Commons  then 
passed  che  bill,  and.  In  due  course,  the  at- 
t.lnded  man  was  beheaded  on  a  warrant 
.signed  '.:y  his  own  brother.  Ironically,  Sf^m- 
fr,f.'  tvip  Instigator  of  his  brother's  death, 
■•v.i;,  r.;v  -elf  r.^ade  the  victim  of  a  talil  of 
,;,''.r.:.  '  ■:■   a   ff*'   month'5   later. 

.^:  .  ;..T  tvpical  bill  of  attainder  was 
p:i:.ied  1:1  the  time  of  Charles  I,  Strafford 
(one  of  the  Kings  chief  supp.>rtersi  was 
condemned  and  executed  by  means  of  a 
hiU  cf  attainder  passed  through  Parliament 
by  his  political  enemies  His  were  la.-gely 
political  crimes,  and  his  sentence  was  a 
poluical  one  It  was  admitted  that  he  w-.s 
not  guilty  cf  any  crime  then  known  to  the 
laws'ol  England.  St.  John,  one  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords 
stated: 

"Why  shtmld  he  have  law  himself  who 
would  not  that  others  should  have  any?  We 
Indeed  give  law  to  hares  and  deer,  because 
they  are  beasts  of  cnase;  but  we  give  none 
to  wolves  and  fcxes  but  knock  them  on  the 
head  whenever  they  are  found,  because  they 
are  h^■.l,st-s  of  prey," 

rh,>  was  no  mere  oratorical  ftourieh.  but 
■3,  I.S  ur.ed  as  a  serious  argument  m  lav  )r  of 
;ak.:._'  S'rafforri's  life  without  sufficient 
gruui.  1=  ;:.  law  or  tcs'imony.  The  argument 
pre'HLeo:  Slra.Tord  was  attainted  and  be- 
headed 

Many  other  examples  of  bills  of  attainder 
ronkl  be  cited  such  as  the  Gre-U  Bill  of  At- 
tn:.der  pti.'^sed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in 
16S9  IV.  which  between  two  and  three  thou- 
.sar.d  persons  were  attainted.  Including  half 
the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Unfortunately  it  is 
al^o  '.rue  that  our  own  colonial  legislatures 
pas.<ed  bilia  of  attainder  during  and  after  the 
Re.  lution  punishing  persons  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  George  III. 

It  .seems  clear  thai  the  prohibition  of  bills 
of  attainder  a.s  well  as  other  constitutional 
safeguards  I  have  enumerated  were  designed 
to  {..otect  the  individual  from  punishment 
by  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except 
following  conviction  by  a  Jury  after  a  fair 
trial  m  a  court  of  law.  In  striking  the  bal- 
ance between  law  and  liberty  the  framers 
clearly  said  that  the  bill  of  attainder  was  one 
procedure  which  no  American  legislature 
could  use  to  enforce  any  law. 

Nfi-A-  I  wish  briefly  to  discuss  another,  and 
undoubtedly  a  Isetter  known  constitutional 
proM.si m.  the  first  amendment's  command 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law"  abridging 
speech,  press,  or  assembly — the  provision 
which  safeguards  the  freedoms  to  think  and 
believe  and  speak  and  publish.  Long  before 
our  Constitution  was  drafted  the  Importance 
of  these  freedoms  had  been  realized:  over 
2  000  years  before,  Euripides  had  written: 

Thus  is  true  Liberty  when  free-born  men 
Having  to  advise  the  public  may  speak  free. 
Which   he  who  can,  and  will,  deserVs  high 

praise. 
Who    neither    can    nor    will,    may    hold    his 

pe!*ce; 
What  can  be  Juster  In  a  state  than  this? 

And.  about  150  years  before  our  Constitu- 
tion wa.s  adopted,  Milton  emphasized  the 
Idea  in  this  way:  "The  lil)erty  to  know,  to 
utter,  and  to  argue  freely  according  to  con- 
5c  -nee  (Is I   above  all  lil>erties.  ' 

These  liberties  are  of  fundamental  Im- 
p<.!rtance  to  a  Government  like  ours,  for 
without  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas  there  could 
be  little  substance  to  jolitlcal  democracy. 
Without  free  discussion,  few  could  vote  with 
wisdom  since  few  would  know  what  should 
t)e  done  by  povernment  to  make  tt  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Freedom  of  the  preee  is  but  another  phase 
of  freedom  of  speech.  Perhaps  no  man  In 
our  history  was  as  abused  by  the  press  as 
was  Thomas  Jefferson;  in  fact,  he  said: 
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'The  man  who  never  looks  into  a  news- 
paper Is  better  Informed  than  he  who  reads 
them:  inasmuch  an  he  who  knows  notliing 
la  nearer  to  truth  than  he  whose  mind  la 
filled  with  falsehoods  and  errors.  He  who 
reads  nothing  will  stlil  learn  the  great  fact, 
and  the  details  are  all  false" 

Nevertheless,  Jefferson  also  said:  "Were  It 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have 
a  government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government.  I  shcmla  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter  ' 

Why  did  Thomas  Jeaerson  and  the  other 
fcunders  think  a  free  press  so  iiuportont? 
Was  ;t  not  t)ecaus€  the  press,  like  unfettered 
Fr-*^ch.  is  a  method  by  which  people  can 
exchange  their  opinions,  views,  criticisms, 
and  Ideas  with  others?  Free  speech  and 
free  press  are  indispensable  to  the  existence 
of  cur  kind  of  government. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  for  a  free  press 
l3*glns  with  the  Invention  of  priming;  be- 
for-'  the  Reformation  the  press  of  Europe 
was  subject  to  ai  ecclesiastical  censorship. 
After  the  Reformation  the  censorship  de- 
vo;ved  on  the  crown:  and  the  crown  required 
that  a  license  be  obtained  tiefore  anything 
could  appear.  The  unlicensed  issue  of  any- 
thing thought  seditious  or  slanderous  was 
punished  by  mutilation  and  death.  This 
Ucen  ing  system  expired  In  1694.  Prom  that 
date  censorship — prior  restraint— had  no 
legally  authorized  place  la  English  law. 
Lord  Macaula?  declared  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  press  had  "done  more  for  liberty 
and  for  civilization  than  the  Magna  Carta 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights."  Blackslone  thought 
that  liberty  of  the  press  meant  merely  free- 
dom from  prior  censorship;  but  freedom  from 
prior  censorship  is  but  half  the  battle  won. 
If  strict  laws  make  It  impossible  to  publuh 
criticism  of  government,  without  incurring 
punishment,  the  liberty  of  the  press  means 
the  liberty  to  publish  only  what  the  law 
allows.  Criticisms  of  the  government  were 
called  seditious  Ubels:  and  the  next  struggle 
was  to  free  the  press  from  criminal  laws 
punishing  these  seditious  Ubels. 

WUkes.  an  Englishman,  was  punished  for 
publishing  a  seditious  libel;  and  our  own 
Ben  Franklin  was  forced  to  leave  Massa- 
chusetts for  Pennsylvania  on  account  of 
such  a  libel.  An  early  and  famous  case  in 
America  was  that  of  a  New  York  printer. 
John  Peter  Zenger.  who  dared  to  criticize 
the  King  s  governor  tn  his  newspaper.  For 
that  criticism  he  was  brought  to  triaL  He 
admitted  publication  but  argued  that  truth 
was  a  defense,  and  sought  to  prove  the  truth 
cf  his  statements.  But  the  royal  Judge  held 
tl.»at  truth  was  no  defense  and  refused  to 
hear  Zenger's  evidence.  The  case  went  to 
the  jury,  and  the  Jury  found  Zenger  not 
guilty.  Thus  a  Jury  struck  one  of  the  first 
blows  for  a  free  press  In  the  New  World. 

We  have  seen  that  the  founders  picked 
out  certain  liberties — especially  liberties  of 
the  Individual — and  commanded  that  the 
Government  should  make  no  law  abridging 
them.  We  have  talked  about  some  of  these 
liberties  and  their  historical  background.  I 
hope  that  my  discussion  of  these  liberties, 
and  their  history,  may  have  awakened  your 
interest  in  them. 

You  have  probably  discovered  from  what  I 
have  said  that  when  I  speak  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  Impoastble  for  me — even  If  I  tried — 
to  conceal  my  admiration  for  that  great 
document.  I  am  old-faahloned  enough  to 
believe  that  ours  is  the  best  Constitution. 
this  the  freest  and  best  country,  in  the 
world. 

But  the  struggle  for  liberty  is  a  never- 
ending  one.  We — those  who  would  preserve 
liberty — must  always  remember  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  With  faith, 
and  hope,  and  courage,  and  knowledge,  and 
deeds  we  can  hold  fast  for  ourselvea  and 
pass  on  unimpaired  to  our  children  the  liber- 
ties won  by  the  founders  and  passed  down 
to  us. 

XCVn — App. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MIULTER 

OF   NTW  VOKK 

IK  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Committee  on  Bankiug  and  Cur- 
rency voted  to  cut  out  the  two  pending 
roll-backs  on  beef  so  that  there  cannot 
be  any  reduction  to  the  consumer  in  the 
price  of  beef  products,  the  memt>ers  who 
so  voted  probably  thought  they  were 
doing  a  great  thing  for  the  cattle  raisers 
of  thi.s  country. 

I  am  sure  there  was  great  rejoicing 
among  the  cattle  lobbyists  that  they  had 
succeeded  so  weE  in  their  drive.  The 
drive,  of  course,  was  to  wreck  price  con- 
trol entirely:  and  if  that  could  not  be 
achieved,  then  at  least  to  Ket  meat  out 
from  under  rejnilation.  If  that  failed, 
then  the  next  line  of  operations  was  to 
get  all  of  the  beef  roll-backs  repealed  by 
legislative  action. 

Fortunately,  the  Beef  Trust  cattle 
lobby  was  only  partially  successful  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  in  that  it  succeeded  only  in 
getting  the  two  pending  4 '2-percent 
roll -backs  scheduled  for  August  1  and 
October  1  prohibited  under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  But  even  that  was  a  big  vic- 
tory— a  tremencous  victory — for  the  beef 
lobby,  and  I  know  that  it  is  rejoicing 
even  if  it  failed  to  persuade  the  com- 
mittee to  sabotage  our  anti-inflation 
program  completely  by  knocking  out  all 
price  control. 

The  question  in  my  mind — a  question 
that  has  been  there  right  along — is  what 
the  average  rancher  thinks  about  the 
high  price  of  beef — a  high  price  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  have 
voted  not  to  reduce  a  single  penny.    For 
that  reason.  I  was  very  interested  in  an 
article  I   have   recently   found  in   the 
magazine  Nation's  Business,  for  Novem- 
ber 1950.    The  magazine  I  refer  to  is 
owned  and  published  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
those  organizations  which  has  been  urg- 
ing the  Congres5  to  kill  off  price  controL 
The  article  was  written  and  published, 
however,  before  price  control  was  im- 
peded on  January  26.  and  so  it  appeared 
at  a  time  when  the  chamber  itself  had 
not  opened  up  the  fight  it  is  now  so  stren- 
uously ei^raged  in.    Let  us  see  what  the 
magazine  article  had  to  say  on  this  very 
questkm  of  high  meat  prices. 

The  article  is  entitled  "One  Dollar 
Steaks  Worry  Ranchers."  It  was  appar- 
ently written  at  a  time  when  steaks  could 
be  had  for  $1 — scanething  that  has  not 
been  true  f«r  many  months  except  on 
occasional  special  "loss  leader"  sales  by 
some  erf  the  chain  stores  featuring  a  par- 
ticular cut  of  beef  to  get  people  into  the 
scores  to  buy  other  things. 

The  author  of  this  article  appears  to 
have  interviewed  a  great  many  cattle 
ranchers  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.    He 


quotes  one  of  them  as  saying — and  re- 
member. ::u}W,  this  was  at  a  time  when 
meat  prices  were  much  lower  than  they 
are  now: 

I  like  money  as  well  as  the  niMrt  man,  but 
I  doni  think  this  high  price  of  meat  is 
good  (or  the  rancher  or  for  the  country. 

The  rancher  who  was  quoted  was 
identlSed  as  Clarence  Price,  whose  ranch 
is  near  Burwell,  Nebr.  The  article 
states: 

Elaboratlxig  on  that  thesis.  Price  said  he 
thought  the  high  price  of  meat  was  j-esp-anst- 
ble  for  "discontent  among  worken"  which 
led  to  demands  for  higher  wages  atui  In  turn 
tn  higher  prices  on  the  things  that  the 
r.mchers  have  to  buy. 

According  to  Price,  millions  of  persons  In- 
cluded meat  as  a  regular  pan  of  their  diet 
for  the  fir.n  time  durin?  the  defense  and  the 
war  fcocms.  The  addition  of  these  new  cus- 
tomers put  The  livestock  industry  on  a 
soundiTT  footing,  and  Price,  for  one.  would 
like  to  see  them  continue  the  meat-eating 
habit,  rather  than  go  back  to  lower-cost 
foods. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  article  continues: 

O:nnion9  like  these  Indicate  that  the  pres- 
ent-day rancher  Is  In  business  to  stay— tliat 
his  eye  Is  on  more  than  today's  quick  killing, 
understandably  so.  considering  the  slEs  of  his 
Investment,  the  nature  of  his  operations,  and 
the  experience  background  that  has  produced 
this  state  of  mind. 

In  another  portion  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  statement  is  made: 

Burwtll — 

That  is  Burwell.  Nebr. — 
which  is  typical  of  a  score  of  sand  hills  cow 
towns,  shares  In  the  iwoeperlty  that  tha 
ranchers  of  it*  environs  have  been  enjoying 
since  about  lOTfl,  when  the  defeaie  bocna 
began  to  swell  the  pay  enveloxjes  of  Indua- 
trial  workers  and  steaks  begfin  to  replace 
fatback  on  dinner  tables.  And  townap^opla 
and  stockmen  alike  take  their  present  state 
of  well-being  as  a  mattw  of  course. 

Now  listen  to  this,  please ; 

The  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  ta 
saved  from  smugness  by  a  vague  uneaslnesa 
that  rides  the  rangeland.  more  of  a  doubt 
than  a  fear  about  the  health  ol  the  present 
livestock  boom. 

Many  ranchers  share  the  view  ot  Ovj 
Smith,  a  man  who  punched  his  way  from 
a  Wyoming  cowboy's  Job  to  ownership  o* 
an  18.000-acre  spread  along  tha  Loup  River 
in  Blame  County,  that  the  industry  would 
be  better  off  if  the  iHlce  of  Uvaatock  is  stabi- 
lized at  a  somewhat  loww  level. 

Remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article 
was  printed  in  the  November  1950.  issue 
of  the  United  States  ChambCT  of  Com- 
merce magazine  Nation's  l^isiness. 
That  means  it  was  edited  probably  tn 
early  October  or  even  «tf^Uer  than  that. 
It  means  that  it  must  have  been  wrlttwi 
sometime  in  the  sumnwr  or  early  au- 
tumn.   

And  beef  prices  then,  of  course,  were 
substantially  lower  than  they  are  now. 
They  were  lower  than  aU  of  the  Kril- 
backs  announced  by  the  Ofltce  of  Ptlce 
Stabilization  would  put  them  back  to. 

So  while  some  Members  ai  Congress— 
und  a  majority  (rf  the  members  oi  the 
Committee  <m  Banking  and  Currency- 
are  asserting  that  we  have  to  •aneel  out 
these  two  pending  roD-baeks  to  help  the 
cattle  industry,  here  we  have  evidence 
from  an  article  tn  a  magarine  owned  by 
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the  Unlltd  Slatet  Ctiamber  of  Commeroe 
that  even  iMt  mmuuer  or  eaxty  f  aU  beef 
prices  were  too  hlch  In  tbe  minds  of  many 

ranchers. 

This  osan  Ouy  &&ith  who  was  men- 
tioned in  the  article  ia  quoted  as  putting 
it  this  way: 

A  BtoekiBUi  bM  fot  to  think  about  tlw 
lone  puU — plan  aJMsd  Just  Ul»  Um  aanu- 
facturer.  Oom  you  ploat  In  Um  ■prtng  and 
harvest  In  the  fall— but  It  takes  yean  to 
buSM  up  a  cattle  herd.  Toave  got  to  cull 
out  jroof  poor  eows  and  your  wsak  tMiila  and 
rpplaoa  tiMm  with  bettor  erttters.  That 
tiikss  tliiM.  It^  alnoat  ImpoaaUUs  to  make 
plans  far  jmn  kn  a  market  tbafs  btch  today 
and  may  ooms  (town  tomocrov. 


The  article  continues: 

Aocording  to  Smltb,  rancb  folks  an  m1- 
flah  In  alwut  tb«  same  proportion  as  other 
bumana.  ItMy  wouldn't  object  to  lao  cattle 
as  a  permanent  Institution,  vere  such  pos- 
sible. But  as  rsftUsU  they  see  Uttlc  posBi- 
bUlty  oX  stabUlty  at  tliat  level  and  would  set- 
tle for  a  steady  9»  in  preference  to  a  185 
t^st  mlffht  dwindle  to  flO  a  year  later. 

And  that  Is  the  danger  which  realistic 
cattlemen  realise.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
unless  meat  prices  are  stabiltzed  at  a 
reasonable  tereU  the  big  push  upward 
wtiieh  would  be  Inentable  now  in  the  ab- 
sotee  of  prtee  controls  would  lead  even- 
tiodly  to  a  eoUaciae  which  would  ruin  the 
industry  and  bankrupt  the  rancher  and 
farmer. 

We  would  be  doing  the  beef  raiser  no 
favor,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  let  the  action  of 
a  majority  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  stand  and  knock  out  these 
pendtog  roll-backs  which  will  bring  the 
prtoe  of  beef  to  the  batcher  shop  and 
groeery  iton  back  dofwn  to  a  level  whleh 
wtB  siwui  not  only  fair  mices  for  the 
coosamen  but  fair  returns  for  the  cat- 
tle raiaar.  too.  And  sUbilized  beef  prices 
wffl  prstfeot  a  future  collapse  in  beef 
ralsbv.  Tbfsy  will  enable  us  to  Ytaki 
wages  in  Une.  They  will  make  it  earier 
to  keep  the  enlhv  economy  in  balance. 

At  agalHt  thme  yltal  goals,  bow  eculd 
we  ever  aDov  ouiselfes  to  be  swajred 
txam  ttaa  eonwet  eoorae  lost  in  order  to 
I  extra  i»Qflts  momentarily  to 

,  atrmMiy  doing  very  well  for 

ttmif .    TiM  cattle   raiser^    temporary 

IS JB  a  oowtlnnatton  of 

higli   beef   prtou   would   be 

, ..If  hl|^  meat  prices  set 

off  a  ntm  spiral  of  wages  and  prices, 
text  of  the  article  from 
follows: 
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hii  fifties,  a  day's  growth  of  bc&rd  on  bts 
bronaed  and  wrtnlOed  face,  his  bcx3ts  spat- 
tered with  mud,  wss  called  to  the  telephone 
After  a  short  but  heated  conversailoii  he 
returned  to  pick  up  his  hand,  mutterlni? 
ImprecaUons  against  brokers  generally  and 
his  own  In  particular  Saunders  with  the 
solicitude  for  his  neighbors  iiffau-s  that  u 
characterisUc  of  Bmsll-town  innkrep^rs., 
asked  after  his  iroublea. 

"I  sold  short  on  100.000  bushcLs  ri  la,-  ' 
came  ttoe  reply,  "the  price  goes  up  a  peuny 
and  already  that  broker  U  screanilnij  for 
more  margin." 

Slgnlflcantly  the  gm  game  proceeded  with- 
out further  discussion  of  gram  futures  '.rart- 
ing.  Pdlks  In  the  Nebrnska  range  country. 
a  vast  and  sparsely  settled  retjlon  of  rolUne; 
grasslands  that  stretches  north  and  west  of 
Burwell,  regard  the  itlnd  of  affluence  un piled 
In  lOO.OOO-bviabel  transactions  ae  comm<in- 
place,  far  more  likely  to  show  up  in  c  veciiU.s 
than  In  buslnem  suits. 

Burwell,  which  Is  typical  of  a  tcore  jf  iaud 
hiUs  cow  towns,  shares  ui  the  pro6p?rl'y  that 
the  ranchers  of  Its  environs  have  be'-n  enH  v- 
Ing  since  about  1939  when  the  defrr!.Ke  b.»)m 
befan  to  rwell  the  pay  pn\-elof.es  of  Indus- 
trial workers  and  steak  bogan  to  replace 
fatback  on  dinner  tables.  And  townspeople 
and  stockmen  alike  take  their  pr^sen;  state 
of  well-being  as  a  matter  oi  course.  The 
satisfaction  with  things  ns  they  are  is  s<--.ed 
from  smugness  by  a  vague  uneASlne.s.=  that 
rides  the  range  land,  more  of  a  doubt  rhan  a 
fear  abcut  the  health  of  the  present  Uvest(5rk 
boom. 

Many  ranchers  share  the  vle^  cf  Guy 
Smith,  a  man  who  punched  his  way  from 
a  Wyoming  cowboys  Job  to  ownership  ot  an 
ia,00O-acre  spread  along  the  Uiup  River  in 
Blaine  County,  that  the  IndusUy  would  be 
better  off  If  the  price  of  livestock  stabilized 
at  a  somewhat  lower  le-vel. 

Smltb,  a  lean  and  muscular  man  In  his 
flfttes,  was  working  his  calves  la  term  that 
Ineludea  any  or  all  of  the  operatioti.s  of 
branding,  castrating,  dehorning,  and  vhccI- 
ratlng)  the  day  I  talked  to  him.  He  leaned 
on  tbe  corral  fence,  tilted  a  tan  felt  hat  back 
from  a  weather-beaten  face,  took  the  makings 
from  the  pocket  of  his  blue  work  shirt  and 
built  himself  a  cigarette  before  he  be^an  to 

spesk. 

••A  stockman  has  got  to  think  about  the 
long  pull — plan  ahead  Jizst  like  the  manu- 
facturer. Com  you  plant  In  the  spring  and 
harvest  In  the  fall— but  It  takes  years  to 
build  up  a  cattle  herd.  You've  got  to  cull 
out  your  poor  cows  and  your  weak  bulls  and 
replace  them  with  better  critters.  That 
takes  time.  It's  almost  Impossible  to  mnke 
plans  for  yejirs  In  a  market  that's  high  today 
HTt4  may  come  down  tomorrow,"  he  said 

Aeeocdlng  to  &nlth.  ranch  folk  are  ^itish 
In  atout  the  sauM  proportion  as  other 
humans.  They  wouldn't  object  tc>  130  cattle 
as  a  perouujeut  Institution,  were  such  possl- 
bta.  But  as  realists  they  see  little  possibility 
ot  stability  at  that  level  and  would  sfttlr 
for  a  steady  $K  in  preference  to  a  135  that 
might  dwindle  to  910  a  year  latter. 

Althot«h  Smith  sees  a  lower  and  more 
stabi*  prtee  tm  aaaentlal  to  maximum  pro- 
dwettOB  and  operatlzig  efflclency.  others  come 
to  tte  aame  eoaclualon  Tla  a  different  route. 
One  such  man  is  Clarenc*  Price,  a  rancher 
vtth  a  ^vaad  north  of  BurweU.  who  runs  a 
iMfd  at  BUck  Angus,  a  breed  which  Is  giving 
the  Rereford  more  and  more  competition. 

Prlca.  shirt,  stocky,  with  the  tanned  face 
ttMt  la  the  ruaehar's  trade-mark,  was  spread- 
lag  iMuaura  to  halt  wind  erosion  on  one  of 
his  pwrtmea  whan  I  eaUed. 

*?  Itti  maasy  m  wall  aa  tfaa  next  man." 
Mee  bican.  "tout  I  dont  think  this  hlgb 
prlea  of  meat  ia  good  for  th«  rancher  or  for 
tbs  oauntry." 

Bahoratlag  en  that  thaals  Price  said  he 
thought  the  bigh  price  of  meat  was  re&puu- 


fihle  for  "discontent  among  workers"  which 
;pd  to  demands  for  higher  wages  and  In  turn 
ti  higher  prices  on  the  things  that  the 
ranchers  have  to  buy. 

According  to  Price,  millions  of  persons  In- 
cluded meat  as  a  regular  part  of  their  diet 
:  -r  ihf  tlrst  tune  during  the  defense  and  the 
V.  ar  br«ms  The  addition  of  those  new  cus- 
t  .mer«  put  the  livestock  industry  on  a 
:  under  ffK/tlng  and  Price  for  one  would  like 
•■  s»^  them  continue  the  meat -eating  habit. 
:,ithcr  'han  go  back  to  lower -cost  foods. 

Oplnl  )nK  like  these  Indicate  that  the  pres- 
►  ;  t-d«v  riooher  is  In  business  to  stay — that 
l.'.s  eve  is  on  more  than  today's  quick  klKlrig, 
\;;iderstandab!y  so  considering  the  size  of 
iii.s  InvosfmenT  the  nature  of  hla  operations, 
;,  !jd  the  experlt-nce  background  that  haa  pro- 
cii -ed  fhif  'State  of  mlrd 

\V^.p^  cae  tempo  of  westward  migration  In- 
cTfAf,f<i  after  the  panic  of  1873,  the  demand 
u  i.i  ft.r  farm  Innds  and  homesteaders  pushed 
i:.to  The  light  sand  rec^lon  of  northw«t 
Nebraska  only  after  the  fertile  plamn  of  the 
tfii.et  :,d  south  had  been  claimed  They 
settled  to  the  valley  meadows,  avoiding  the 
i!une-Ukf  rises  where  only  scattered  tufts  of 
;,'.iflfkl  )  iTfiSfi  errw  Plowed  for  the  first  time, 
iie   v:rE;!n  prnlrle  yielded  good  crops   f>r  a 

Thci;  IS  wind  eroded  the  topsoll  as  wet 
iprin.;';  aelayed  plantings  and  hot  summers 
r  .rched  them.  yUids  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Dry  farming  was  tried  for  a  time  and  when 
This  proved  no  more  successful  than  cn- 
\pritlonal  methtxls,  one  homesteader  after 
i  rvother  [lacked  his  belongings  and  left,  sell- 
i;  '  his  Und  to  a  neighbor  fortunate  enough 
t     have  credit  or  letting  It  go  for  taxes. 

Dunne  this  peruxl  a  few  cattle  had  been 
k^pt.  chiefly  for  milk  and  becatise  their  dried 
cnlps  were  a  "rjurce  of  fuel  In  a  region  that 
;  icked  »wd  and  coal.  The  men  who  had 
turned  cft'tle  loose  on  the  buffalo  grass  of 
the  hills  observed  that  the  grazing  Improved 
the  pasture,  and  that  the  bare  spots  between 
t^e  tuirs  began  to  fill  in  with  green. 

A  husTonan  noted  this  fact  and  writing 
In  190<>  about  Garfield  County,  of  which 
Burwcil  Is  the  seat,  obser  ed: 

'The  desptted  sand  hills  will  yet  be  the 
milk  r.g  of  the  country.  Alfalfa  grows  well 
1  the  draws  and  lowlands.  Brome  grass 
and  English  bluegraas  soon  will  spread  their 
green  succulent  mantle  from  hill  to  hill  and 
make  thin  one  of  the  richest  hay-producing 
belts  m  the  entire  country.  Such  Is  pretty 
sure  to  be  the  future  of  a«rfieid  County." 

Pew  prophets  have  called  the  ttim  with 
creatrr  accuracy  and  It's  now  generally 
Hifreed  that  the  soil  of  the  sand  hills  should 
I  pvcr  have  been  broken  In  the  first  place. 
Bespeaking  the  present-day  view.  Howard 
P  tzer  who  runs  a  successful  spread  north 
:i;:u  ea-^it  of  BurweU.  says: 

"There  Isn't  a  plow  on  this  place.  A  man 
r-ally  ought  to  keep  one  plow  though — In 
caf^e  '  f  fire  " 

Brit  U  wasnt  Just  the  change  from  crop- 
land to  grassland  that  brought  the  stockman 
to  I  IS  present  state  of  well-being,  one  which 
]*rTOits  him,  should  he  so  choose,  to  drive 
luTViry  cars  live  In  a  mcxlem  home,  take  a 
winter  and  a  sununer  tlshing  trip,  enjoy  a 
debt-fr?«  existence,  and  be  beholden  to  no 
man. 

There  were  other  changes,  too,  before  the 
rancher  could  say  with  Plti«r: 

"Just  being  in  the  business — that's  the 
secret  of  success  " 

.A  notable  advance  came  with  the  Intro- 
dui.t.1  !i  I  I  clover  to  the  hay  meadows  and 
winter  pastures  and  better  grasses  to  the 
hills  Some  say  these  got  their  flnst  start 
from  seed  In  the  droppings  of  cattle  Imported 
from  other  sections  and  others  credit  the 
feeding  of  Imported  hsy. 

ST.f),kmen  learned  that  If  they  cut  their 
liay  ea.-Uer  In  the  fall  It  had  more  food  value 
und  In  the  twenties  cottonseed  cake  was  in- 
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trrxJuced  as  a  protein  supplement  to  the 
grass  diet  for  winter  feeding.  The  quahiy 
of  the  herds  was  built  up.  too.  by  the 
Introduction  of  better  bulls  and  the  more 
careful  selection  of  breeding  cows. 

Frank  Clark,  who  homesteaded  pan  of 
the  ground  that  now  is  his  ranch,  says  that 
the  Improvement  in  the  feed  and  the  breed 
has  added  as  much  as  2  years'  growth  to  the 
cattle  o  the  Burwell  re'Tlon,  Thai  is:  to- 
days yearling  is  a  much  heavier  animal 
than  was  the  2-year-o;d  at  the  turn  of  the 
cen'ury.  T'he  increa.?e  has  come  about  by 
the  fact  that  today's  cattle  are  better  fleshed 
and  more  solid  than  their  forebears— not 
that  the  full-grown  animal  is  appreciably 
larger  in  dimension. 

.Althcueh  the  curve  was  upward  Its  course 
was  scarcely  smooth.  There  still  were 
drru2hts  like  the  one  In  1934  when  ranchers 
sold  oft  cows  for  820  a  head  to  keep  them 
fr'Tr>  -tarvlne.  blizzards  in  which  hundreds 
c  -  .vie  smothered,  breaks  m  tne  market 
v.hirh  5er:t  cattle  as  low  as  S2  per  hundrcd- 
weicr.:.  debr.s  and  high  interest  rates,  and 
an  archaic  marketing  system 

The  «'or:ed  rancher  is  an  open  «nd  in- 
genuous Individual  who  thinks  nothing  of 
buying  a  herd  cf  cattle,  sight  unseen,  on  the 
word  of  his  iieiehbcr,  or  seillrg  a  herd  en  the 
same  basis  to  one  cf  the  feeders  from  lo'Aa, 
Illincis.  or  Indians  who  take  abjut  65  per- 
cent of  the  sand  hllis  output  .And.  accord- 
ing to  legend  among  nonranch  folks,  such 
transactions  always  turn  out.  to  everyone's 
E.TTi^f.icticn  because  a  stockman's  word  is  his 
bond. 

A  reporter  seekirx  ranchers  to  fit  th:s 
pic'U'e  would  be  hard"  put  to  find  them. 
Ins'erid  he  d  learn  that  most  present-day 
cattle  deals  are  on  a  caveat  em.ptor  basis,  in- 
deed When  a  critter  is  ailing  It  is  standard 
practice  for  his  owner  to  hi;rry  him  to  the 
nearest  auction  barn,  prayme  en  route  that 
the  ve'.erlnartan  will  declare  the  beast  eli- 
gible to  go  through  the  .sales  ring  and  that  it 
will  stay  alive  long  enough  for  the  check 
t  J  clear. 

Th.1t  the  rancher  Is  a  sharp  trader  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  4 
years  for  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he's  operaM.ng  In  a  seller's  m?.r'Ke' .  In  earlier 
pen'.xis  of  prosperity  the  rancher  sold  chiefly 
to  itinerant  cow  buyers  and  sf>eculatcrs.  who 
m  turn  disposed  of  the  grass-fed  cattle  to 
feeders  In  the  corn-producing  section*,  and 
collected  most  of  the  profit. 

In  the  early  thirties,  sales  barr.s  where 
cattle  are  sold  at  public  auction  began  to  tie 
established  throughout  the  area  The  growth 
of  the  barn  at  Burwell  is  typical  of  the  In- 
dustry It  was  established  in  1935  by  Ber- 
nard Wagner,  a  giant  of  a  man  known  far 
End  wide  as  "Tiny,"  and  less  than  a  dozen 
cattle  went  through  the  ring  In  the  first  sales 
of  that  year.  In  October  1949,  some  5.900 
head  v. ere  sold  in  the  co»arse  of  a  2-day 
Etocser  and  feeder  sale  Of  the  five-hundred- 
thcusand-odd  cattle  sold  in  that  village  in  an 
average  year  more  than  80  percent  move 
throuch  the  "BurweU  Livestock  Market."  sa 
the  sales  bam  Is  titled,  and  the  majority  of 
ranchers  agree  that  competitive  bidding  gives 
them  closer  to  true  value 
»,  The  improvement  m  marketing  practices 
and  *he  upswing  in  the  market,  which  began 
In  1938.  wt."  checked  by  OP.A  ceilings  during 
the  war  (although  stccker  and  feeder  cattle 
were  not  under  ceUing^,  their  pnce  was  de- 
pressed by  the  lid  on  flnishtd  animals t.  it 
rose  again  when  they  were  lifteo.  and  has 
given  the  rancher  more  than  a  decade  Of 
solid  prosperity. 

There's  a  deceptive  quality  about  the 
rancher's  prosperity  because  much  of  it  Is 
Invisible,  with  no  ostenUtlon.  no  flaunting 
of  wealth.  Homes  for  the  most  part  are 
modest  and  far  more  comfortable  Inside  than 
their  outward  appearances  would  indicate. 


Here  and  there  you'll  find  a  Cadillac  in  a 
shed— but  It  comes  out  only  for  Sunday  or 
vacation  driving,  a  Jeep  or  pick-up  serving 
for  day  to  day  operations. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
has  extended  power  lines  in  som<>  of  the 
more  easily  reached  and  densely  populated 
sections  and  by  sand  hills  standards  that 
means  a  house  every  couple  of  mjiles  Ott- 
ers have  32-volt  wind  chargers  Bottled  gas 
for  co<jking  and  oil  heat  for  fuel  are  com- 
mon and  IndoBr  plumbing  has  replaced  the 
Chic  Sale 

Som.e  explain  the  rancher's  lack  of  show 
IS  due  to  modesty  or  habit.  He's  the  tyjie  of 
individual  who'd  drive  miles  to  see  a  prize 
animal,  to  witness  the  demonstration  cf  an 
improved  rattle  chute  or  farm  m.achmery  but 
who  wouldn't  walk  across  the  street  to  tee 
the  house  of  tomorrow.  Others  ixjint  i.;ut 
that  first  expenditure  of  nearly  e'.  ery 
rancher  is  for  the  Uquidatica  of  debt,  second 
for  herd  improvement,  third  for  savings,  and 
last  for  comfort 

Part  of  t'ne  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
rancher's  fear  that  vi.sible  signs  of  prosperity 
will  oiiiy  lead  to  more  troubles  with  the  tax 
collector,  of  which  he's  had  plenty  already, 
to  hear  him  tell  it  Ju.?t  the  filing  of  a  re- 
turn and  the  attendant  record  keeping  he 
cotisiders  an  invasion  of  his  privacy.  The 
attitude  of  some  ranchers  toward  taxes  is 
conditioned  by  the  fact  that  they  entered 
the  paying  class  for  the  first  time  during  the 
war  years  wi::en  rates  were  high 

Tlie  attitude  of  ofners.  described  by  their 
neighbors  as  men  "who  dcn't  turn  erery- 
thrag  m."  arises  from  the  tine-tooth  inves- 
tigation internal  revenue  agents  have  given 
them,  A  few  ranchers,  with  a  sen?e  of  inde- 
pendence more  highiy  developed  thaii  their 
sense  of  judgment,  have  spent  small  for- 
tunes contesting  income  tax  liens  which  they 
wound  up  paying  after  having  exhi.U5ted  all 
appeals. 

For  the  most  part  the  sand-hills  rancher 
now  is  a  cowman,  an  operator  who  makes 
his  money  from  a  breeding  herd,  selling  oS 
bull  or  steer  calves  or  yearlings,  selling 
heifers  only  when  they  are  in  surplus,  keep- 
ing most  of  them  to  replace  older  or  non- 
productive  cows,  which   also  arc   sold. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  big  operators 
were  steermen.  ranchers  who  bsughc  calves 
and  sold  yearlings,  making  their  profit  on 
the  g-m  in  weight.  They  still  tell  about  men 
who  "wotildni  have  a  cow  on  the  place — 
too  d3mn  much  trouble" — and  who  wound 
up  going  broke. 

Although  men  like  Smith  and  Price,  the 
men  who  have  traded  the  convenience  of  a 
steer  tierd  for  the  security  of  a  cow  herd, 
are  concerned  with  economics,  others  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  boom  has  taken 
something  out  of  ranching  as  a  way  of  life — 
some  of  Its  kindly  and  neighborly  aspects. 
Older  hands  recall  that  a  spirit  of  friendly 
coope.'-ation  existed  right  up  to  World  War 
n,  with  comments  that  run  like  this: 

••It  used  to  be  that  you  couldn't  get  along 
without  helping  one  another  Even  right 
through  the  depression  most  of  us  knew  that 
wed  sink  or  swim  together.  Why.  In  the 
old  days  if  your  cattle  strayed  to  a  neigh- 
bors fjasture  you  went  and  got  them  when 
you  didn't  have  anything  more  important 
to  do  and  that  was  fine  with  him.  Today, 
let  one  calf  Jump  the  fence  and  your  neigh- 
bor prol>ably  will  be  on  the  phone  telling  you 
to  come  fetch  your  critter  before  he  eats  all 
the  grass. " 

This  nostalgia  for  the  food  old  days  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  the  sand-hills  re- 
gion i5  »  big  country  with  limited  opportuni- 
ties few  soci!*l  actlTity.  Burw«Il  has  its  cattla 
sale  on  Prtday  and  naoat  ranchers  frc«n  tha 
adjacent  hinterland  attend,  particularly  In 
the  faU  when  the  heavy  runs  ar«  on.  In 
August,  the  Tillaga  stages  a  t-day  rou?o  and 


Btockmen  turn  out  to  see  evenU  like  roping, 
bronco  busting,  and  steer  bulldogglng.  which 
have  disappeared  from  modern  ranching. 

On  his  day  m  town  the  stockman  may 
take  m  the  local  popcorn  emporium  where 
movies  also  are  shown,  or  try  his  luck  at 
the  public  poker  games,  having  a  drink  at 
the  brin|:-your-'jwn-jug  bar  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  veterasis'  club,  followed  by  a 
steak  fried  and  well-done.  Except  for  the 
oc-asional  one  day  a  week,  the  rancher  will 
turn  to  the  outdoors  for  his  recreation  as 
he  dots  for  his  iivellhotxl 

.A  fishing  tnp  may  take  htm  to  Florida, 
the  Gulf  Coast  Mexico,  or  California  m  the 
winter  and  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  or  Canada 
m  the  summer  but  apart  from  these  and 
occa.=i'"'nal  trips  to  the  stockyards  at  Omaha 
cr  Sicux  City,  he  s  a  stay-at-home  individual. 
Although  the  tractor  and  the  Jeep  have 
replaced  the  "aorse  although  most  operations 
have  t>een  so  mechf  nized  that  a  sinele  man 
can  operate  several  thousand  acres  with  only 
a  few  dij\s  extra  help  during  the  haying 
season,  no  machine  has  yet  been  Invented 
to  do  the  rancher's  worrying  for  him.  When 
he  s  away  from  home,  and  particularly  durmg 
the  winter,  the  rancher  Is  much  like  the  par- 
ent.? whose  children  are  entrusted  to  a 
stranee  baby  sitter.  He's  concerned  about 
hi.';  cattle. 

It  s  when  his  cattle  need  help  that  the 
latent  heroic  qualities  of  the  rancher  come 
to  the  surface  March  6.  1949  was  a  warm 
and  balmy  day  and  ranchers  looked  forward 
to  an  early  spring  only  to  wuke  up  the  next 
mcrning  to  the  year's  worst  blizzard,  a  fine 
snow  drivi;n  by  a  40-mile  per  hour  gale. 

On  the  ranch  of  Carl  Barthell.  a  bunch 
of  calves  were  In  a  pasttu'e  without  a  shed 
and  several  miles  from  the  house.  Barthell 
hitched  up  a  team  and  wagon  for  a  rescue 
operation  Somehow,  driving  by  Instinct,  he 
made  it  to  the  pasture,  loaded  itie  wagon 
with  calves,  rettimed  them  to  the  safety  of 
a  shed  Although  the  details  are  lost,  Bar- 
thell made  three  such  trips  that  day.  re- 
garded by  his  netghbcffs  as  an  epic  feat. 

The  fact  that  the  hand-hills  country  lies 
close  to  the  geographic  center  of  the  United 
States  may  be  responsible  fot  the  average 
rancher's  lack  of  concern  with  the  cold  war 
and  the  tensions  of  world  affslrs 

More  often  than  not  hell  dismiss  Interns- 
tlonal  relations  by  reckoning  that  the  Rus- 
sians wont  waste  any  atom  bombs  on  his 
region  and  then  speculating  wbether  the 
bam  at  Burwell  or  the  bam  at  Atkinson  will 
have  the  best  run  of  cattle  at  the  next  sale. 
Although  well  versed  in  cattle  quotations 
and  with  developments  in  the  livestock  In- 
dui;try.  the  average  grasslands  rancher  has 
lew  dealings  with  the  Federal  Government's 
farm  programs  and  hence  is  less  familiar  with 
them  than  those  who  operate  in  the  grain 
belt.  Mere  often  than  not,  if  you  ask  a 
rancher  his  opinion  of  the  Brannan  plan, 
hell  counter  with  the  question: 
""What  is  the  Brannan  plan?" — or: 
"I've  heard  about  that  and  I"Te  been  want- 
ing to  meet  somebody  who  could  explain  It 
to  me." 

Whether  these  statements  come  from  lack 
of  iiiformation  or  concealed  humor  Is  uncer- 
tain becatise  the  range  cotmtry  has  Its  share 
of  dry  humorists 

Interviewing  George  WiUtinson  who  has 
seen  ranching  from  the  sod-house  days  to 
the  present  and  whose  Black  Angus  topped 
the  Burwell  sale  last  fall,  I  asked  many  quea. 
tions.  among  them  how  were  tli«  ranchers 
doing. 

Wllkinstn  recalled  his  boyhood  and  bis 
manhood  and  then  opined  that  those  who 
had  grown  up  with  the  Industry  had  nerer 
done  more  than  make  enough  to  eat,  addliig : 
••And  I'm  still  hoping  that  sodm  day  well 
be  able  to  afford  steak  like  ycu  city  folks." 
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Asia   It   All  Om 
TWyCMWatkcAtsaWar 
(My  by  0«  Mktakes 

KZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WUTER  H.  JUDD 

csr  tnvmaatk 
m  THl  HOUSE  OP  BXPBMSSSTATlVBa 

Mondat.  June  4.  19S1 

Mr.  «'UDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eztciMi  my  remarks  in  Ute  Ricoao.  I 
include  the  foUovlng  article  frxun  he 
New  Leader  of  May  14.  1951: 

Who  KiKKwa  the  Fab  Sast? 
(By  Bdwsrd  Hunter) 

(Bdvttitl  Banter,  horn*  after  m  ym  of  r«- 
porttnc  Aata  tor  our  rwKlers.  dlsUlis  here  Uie 
rwnm  of  bte  eacperlencM  In  tliat  crucial 
are*.  An  itatan  otMrrar  for  two  decades,  na 
baa  edttad  n«irap«pers  In  Bangkok  and 
«p»^w|jif  I  Mrwd  w  far-eaatcrn  corra- 
spondant  and  fofvlsn  editor  of  tbe  New  York 
Poat.  na-w  wrltaa  for  Newsweek  and  to  work- 
1J3C  on  a  book.) 

I  have  Juak  returned  from  an  Intensive. 
ye«r-<<mg  a*w«  surrey  of  ttie  Tar  last  and 
■oTitlt— ft  aala  wbdch  baa  left  tarn  wltb  cer- 
tain ae«r-aU  impreatans  tbat  now  deserve 


Tlkue  an  awre  aenaatlonal  matters,  of 
courae.  tuth  m  wlwther  Oeneral  of  the  Army 
liaeArtlinr  or  Oommander  Lri  Chief  Truman 
l3  r%fat.  or  wbeUker  aencrallsaimo  Chiang 
|r.t—ifa  sbould  iM  alloved  to  gain  faoe  by 
attacfclnf  tbe  niln«an  mainland.  But.  sen> 
tatlfiini^  ••  tlMae  lasuea  are.  tbey  are  second- 
ary to  tiM  fvaUy  fundamental  qiMatlona: 
What  to  tte  atrategy  behind  the  shooting  war 
1-1  yiaea  twiTh  curs  and  the  enemy's?  And 
.what  ara  both  sidea  not  meraly  ours— will- 
li^  to  do  to  stop  ths  shooting? 

Ooa  oeerwhstmlng  Imptesskm  emergee 
froaa  my  past  year's  coverage  at  tbe  Orient. 
It  WM  thia:  While  I  heard  American*  alwayt 
rater  to  tha  "Wamt,  fluting."  and  Brltiabers 
to  ttie  "Malaya  *g*»**»Ht  "  *»(*  Frenchmen  to 
the  "Indoehtaa  fighting."  I  never  heard  the 
Comaauiitata  to  Ada  apeak  tbat  way.  When 
I  any  "naear,"  thla  appUea  ctot  only  to  their 
piopagaiMJa  for  estemal  c«insumptkm  but 
•lBi>  to  tfaafer  wrlttofi  and  propaganda  for 
«Mh  aUMT.  to  the  dtarlea  which  they  write 
~  for  tkMaartvaa  and  to  their  so-called  private 


It  was  a  Onmmunist  In 

Cbtoa.  ladochtna.  Malaya.  Thailand. 

he  alwaya  spoke  of  the 

."  at  the  "Kcirea-Chlna-lDdo- 

tront.'*  a  the  "anU-im- 

WbUeeaeh  of  us  focuaes  our 


•actor.  tiM 


front. 


o«  on*  area,  on  one 
of  Aaiaare  planning 
of  Aata  being  one 


la  worth  many,  many 
to  ttM  Oomiauntats.  Ttaay 
to  BMP  -tbm  tamaf  ittttog 


I  I  vaa  travaUag  arMi  a 

te  aortbani  Malaya. 

n  vai  part  of  tha  Mttayaa 

iMat  the  Bvitlth  ofldaUf  aay 

ag  only  S.000  to  BjOte 


tt  tmo%fm  that  exists  In  Malsyft 
tn   all  respecu   \jU&  the 


junglM  our  OI'«  knew  tn  the  islands  of  thu 
South  Pacific.  A  handful  of  men  In  surh 
a  mainland  Jungle  can  keen  a  resKiment  tmu- 
nlng  mad  circles  Tbe  British  \<^e  orJv 
a  few  Knf  Itahroen  and  not  many  natives  ea<  h 
wvek  m  th'i  Malaya  flttlUlnR  They  talked 
to  m*  conf\denUy  of  the  day  when  'hev  w  uld 
flnally  kUl  off  the  3.000  to  5  0  ;;0  ifierrli'.rts  and 
re«!tore  peace  to  Malaya 

But  I  found  that  e«<-h  ETuilishmar.  kil'.td 
waant  ]ust  another  fli;htln?  rhap  who  cou^cl 
be  irplaced  overnii^ht  bv  ar.i'ther  Eiicl.Ah- 
man  from  the  h  nneland  H  ■  '.'.r.  :iriablv  wns 
ft  long-eTDenenctd  Ivingle  fleh'fr  :»  *":■  ^h'^ 
knew  th?  Junij'e  and  :ts  way?  as  cr.--  can 
only  after  hard  tralnlr.i?  at-d  exrerlencc  <  ver 
a  great  perf-d  ^^f  time  H«  rould:.  t  be  re- 
fiftced  In  le58  thsn  a  few  vears. 

As  for  the  3  OCO  to  5  000  C>  ir.m'.inl?r  ."i^r. 
rlllas.  I  found  that  the  Communist^^  w<  :e 
d-lifcerately  keeping  the  number  that  I.j*  — 
confident  tha'  If  the  British  Kfled  a  d  z^n 
or  TO  In  a  day.  or  In  a  sltirnil-h  the-e  r  u.J 
er.slly  he  repiiicf.l  ■  "n-.e  M.'.Ii'-pn  gv.err-.nAs. 
Incidentally,  are  virtuallv  ^11  Chuie.'e- -hTe 
are  few  Malsys  amr^ne  them  Main  wore 
born  In  China  Some  ct  their  key  lenrt-rs 
came  from  China— from  Yenan.  f  r  in- 
stance—during  World  W.vr  II  i  Th'-se  Kuer- 
rlUas  were  easy  to  replace:  if  not  from  Ma- 
laya Itself,  from  Tt.alland,  or  from  Indcxrhlna. 
or  from  China,  cr  anywhere  else  The  b!e*»ti- 
Ing  of  the  British  could  be  kept  up  Indett- 
nltely  this  way.  with  the  fantAstlc  pxpT.s^ 
It  enUVis  (This  Is  wh,:it  the  Commi:-.i--.r.'5 
mean  by  "economic  warfare  "  i 

A  couple  of  Chinese  interpreters  with  the 
British  troops  explained  it  to  me  "The  '^uer- 
rtlla  detachments  don't  rec  enize  b-  rders. ' 
they  said.  ■'They  stay  comfortftblv  In  Thai- 
land, acrossa  the  frontier  re^tln?  up  and 
training  In  the  big  rubber  plai-tatl  -ns    ?ver 

there. 

"Tbey  are  given  a  mission  inside  M=»lnv>\. 
perhaps  to  roll  a  hand  Krenada  dr.^vn  a  the- 
ater aisle,  or  ambush  a  British  Jeep  nr  assas- 
slnste  a  Chlnrae  merchant  who  tsn  t  pflv'.ng 
the  -ub«ldy  demanded.  Thev  go  across  ttie 
Thai  border  into  Malayi  to  do  the  Job  then 
return.  But  the  British  mnke  believe  the 
'■order  exists." 

Thla  make-believe  eoes  to  f  inta.stic  leneth.'*. 
^Vhlle  I  was  tn  Malaya,  the  British  wer»  dis- 
tributing minions  oi  leaflets  to  Chinese  vil- 
lagers. telUng  them  they  needn't  supplv  in- 
lormatlon  and  food  to  the  guerrillas  any 
more,  that  they  needn't  be  afraid  of  them, 
that  the  fight  against  the  guerrillas  of  Ma- 
laya is  to  the  finish.  The  British  Army's 
CHilneae  Interpreters — who  are  sincere  <*ntl- 
(Dommunlsts — remarked  to  me; 

"The  Chinese  love  to  go  to  little  inns,  or 
.xjffee  houses.  Every  village  has  at  least  one 
Chlneee-Ianguage  newspaper  coming  to  It. 
and  all  the  population  flnda  out  what  is  in  it. 

"Well,  yesterday,  where  we  were,  the  Chl- 
oese-Ianguage  paper  had  for  ita  main  story 
the  speech  by  a  British  Cabinet  Minister 
saying  that  Red  Chin*  was  here  to  stay  and 
that  w*  had  to  be  realistic.  Well,  that  is  the 
keynote  oi'  the  propaganda  by  the  guerrillas. 
I^ey  are  telling  the  Chinese  population  of 
Malaya  that  they  had  better  bet  on  the  right 
tMcaa— the  Oommnnlata — tbat  they  had  bet- 
ter b*  raallatlc.  Whom  are  tbey  to  believe? 
Tha  Brttlah  hare,  or  In  London?" 

TlHf«  la  another  overwhelming  tnipres- 
skm  X  raealved  in  a  year's  roving  about  Aula 
gatharlng  ■•«*.  We  Americans  were  over- 
opttattstle  la  tbe  past:  We  said  that  Mac 
TM-tung  couJdnt  possibly  conquer  tbe  Chl- 
aaaa  i^**" '»»«**  because  the  Chinese  are  es- 
asotlaUy  indlvlduallsta.  Mow  we  are  over-_ 
tiamlBiMflri  W*  are  saying  that  the  Com- 
muBlaU  haea  th*  people  behind  'oiem.  and 
so  ttMrs  la  nothing  w*  oan  ao  slwut  it. 

Wall.  It  loat  l8n-\  so. 

Th*  CSltoCM  people  on  the  mainland  are 

B0(  111  Unit  at  th*  Communists.    Tht  Com- 

«allB]sta   won   by   taking   advantage    of    the 

conftislon  and  disruption  among  th«'ir  ew- 

Includlng   us.   and   :iut   t;u   their   own 


merit-;      Th<"V   took  city   after  city,    ^ti'h    a* 
C.uuon,   without   firing   a  shot. 

cTTRCiLLAs  .\cnyt 
Sc  li'h  China  now  la  full  of  antl-Commu- 
nlBt  mierriiia  bands.  The  peaasnta  and 
A  iriiers  are  disillusioned  with  the  Red*.  a:.d 
■A  uid  'Ael^-ome  a  liberation  effort.  T'ne  da.i- 
^  T  ;.s  'h.it  before  they  will  be  able  to  ci>jr- 
i!::m!  ■  s  .i-h  a  aiovenient  enough  aid  wiU 
.'.4-.  >•  K  ;  ■'  from  the  nun-C-imrnunist  w.>rld 
•  .  th"  t  jp.ununists.  in  the  form  of  military 
.'.I'.il  ".  ,[.omlc  supplier,  to  give  the  Reds  the 
■A  bcrcAiMial  to  kiiocs  off  the  auti-Coni- 
::.u;u;'t  »jr..,ui>8  i.:iie  by  one.  at  the'r  iels'.;re. 
.  11-'  (.  ■.liir.uui.'it.s  in  China  are  busy  even  ri^w 
L ;.ic:  It;  i  ;:urge  of  iTUellectuals  and  per- 
sons of  .r.idership  quality  who  are  piteii- 
rially  cap-.ible  of  heading  autl-C.,jmrau.:ii>C 
movements. 

Thf  ^.lerrilias  didn't  anae  because  >^f 
Ci^U^:^  Kai-shek  or  any  other  single  ir.di- 
■■i.ii.  nu:  simply  becuuae  of  Commun.st 
•.,_•■.-.:.  and  broken  promises.  A  vi:.a.;;t;r 
would  cut  ":I  the  breast  of  a  Ccmrnuniil 
woman  Eglt^tor  because  he  had  been  taxed 
more  than  tae  Kuom.ntang  had  ever  .:;ed 
•.iin  .ind  th<?:i  the  whole  village  would  flee 
;:     ;,  ■  ne  hills  and  bee   me  another  guerrilla 

Ibis  Ifads  to  another  basic  impression: 
(  \ir  ^;-?a:eKt  handicap  m  Asia  is  the  attitude 
:  n  pciessness  that  hoj  s'^read  among  the 
Aaitin  ;  euples.  and  the  attitude  of  defeati.«m 
"  at  •  db  spread  among  the  non-Aaians  uut 
-.'it-rc  The  residents  of  Hong  Kong  are  ask- 
.:.i  e.ich  "thf:.  When  will  hong  Kong  f&li?" 
:;  thf  situation  were  reversed  and  Hong 
y  iifc-  were  Communiet  and  the  mainland 
.e.ni  .ratic.  *e  could  be  sure  that  the  Com- 
:  .an^r.s  on  Hong  Kong  would  be  asking  not 
vvhfn  will  It  fall,  but  when  will  Canton  and 
.-^xian^hai  fall. 

And  they  woiUd  be  correct.     The  dltuatlon 

1.1    e.  St    Asia   at    thla   writing   is  such    that. 

irom  a  military  viewpoint,  there  is  a  greater 

::ke!ihu.>d  of   Cnntoa   and  Shanghai    fal'.mg 

•  .  -.h--  an* '.-Communists  than  of  Hor.g  Kong 

:  ulmji  u.  the  Comniuaists.     What  the  Com- 

niunijiLs  are  dtJing — and  successfully  so  far — 

■.,>  to  -o  cleverly  conceal  this  situation,  ■^hile 

.spreading    the    hopeless,    defeatist    attitiide 

inong  the  non  Communists,  that  the  pc»i- 

biiity    i!  Hong  Kong  holding  out,  and  Car.t:u 

a:.d   Shaukjhai    falling   to  the   antl-Coninu- 

iists.  JU.S    doe-'nt  enter  into  their  thini  ng. 

;:i     Chinese  people  liave  about  lost  hope 

iU<tt    a-y    help   can   be   expected   from   e.se- 

V. here    to    sae    them.       The    foreigners    in 

A;ia     Briti-shers  mainly,  and  tbe  Americana 

ut  •here,  too-repeat  the  gloomy  prognosis 

t-iat  tae  white  man  will  soon  be  kicked  out 

.  I  all  As>a  anyway,  so  one  might  as  well  n  ake 

his  pile  while  he  can.      They  are.  there! ore. 

:.ke  tiie  rubber  planter  I  met  in  Singapore. 

fraaklv  foik:*ing  short-range  policies  which 

lie  admit  ted   were  outdated,  and  which   he 

him&ell  would  change  if  he  felt  there  ^vere 

my  prjapect  of  hanging  on  indefinitely. 

T  ve  spent  my  whole  adult  life  wortlng 
hard    in    southeast    Asia."    this    Slnga  jore 
planter  told  me.    "If  1  am  to  get  put  out  :icw. 
without  any  compensation  except  what  I  can 
r.irry  on  my  back.  I'm  not  going  to  worry 
about  tomorrow.    There  won  t  be  any  tomor- 
row tor  ua."  -•-'' 
The   Chinese   Communists  are   trUslly   ex- 
ploiting this  attitude.    They  are  telllni;  the 
native  peoples  that  t^^  <S|&astlon  Isn't  vt.eth- 
er  they  like  th^  keds  or  not;  tbe  fact  la  that 
the  Reds   ar4  going  to  win  soon,  and   that 
there,  %lll  be  s  big  reckoning  day.  and  wo* 
bo  to  him  whose  name  is  on  the  list  as  biivlng 
refu.sed  to  help  the  Communists  when  they 
k;ave  him  the  chance.    Mo  wonder,  ther.fore, 
that  these  native  peoplaa  either  pay  tribute 
as  demanded  or.  when  they  h*lp  the  antl- 
Communists,  make  sure  th*y   are   also  on 
record  ss  having  glvan  s*cr«t  help  t<>  the 
Reds      After  all.  the  people  of  Asia,  tnlike 
the  English  and  the  Americans,  have  novhire 
to  £.0  afterward.    They  can't  pack  up  *:id  go 
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home— they  are  home  DnlefS  they  feel  sure 
that  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  not 
playlnj  both  sides,  they  cannot  l>e  expected 

to  stake  their  lives  in  a  fight  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  doesn't  seem  to  believe  in. 
They  have  to  be  shown.  They  have  to  be 
shown  facts,  not  words — by  power,  not  elo- 
quence or  heroism.  The  time  in  Asia  is  Late — 
later  than  we  perhaps  think. 

THr   BACE   ANCI  r 

And  ti-.is  bring'*  me  to  stlil  another  over- 
all imr.re<«:on— the  exploitation  by  the  Com- 
munists of  the  racial  theme  The  Commu- 
nists aciaHy  refer  to  the  warfare  they  con- 
ducted m  China  as  China's  national  racial 
revolution  The  word  "racial  is  carefully 
inrludPd  In  thi^  label,  as  used  in  Chinese 
Comrriunl~t  textbooks  for  pc'iltlcal  learn- 
In.:  meetlnes  Everywhere  the  so-called 
ant:-lmperiaiist  war  is  given  a  racial  colora- 
tion by  the  Ccmmunlsts  of  Asia.  It  is  the 
yellow  man  a  aii^st  the  white  man,  according 
to  th'm  This,  as  much  as  any  other  factor, 
reveal.-  the  utter  callousne-5.<i.  cynicism.,  and 
prejudice  with  which  the  Communist  hier- 
archy frames  its  strategy 

"How  Chii  you  po.«.Mbiy  refer  to  a  racial 
revolution  when  you  also  say  that  you  are 
'leaning'  to  S'.alm  s  side?'  I  have  asked 
Chinese  who  were  pro-Communists.  Some 
replied  th;it  Staim  was  h'mself  an  Asian,  and 
that  Soviet  Russia  was  part  Asian,  so  there 
was  no  contlict  in  terminology.  Others  de- 
liberately evaded  the  question,  or  became 
lost  in  such  a  morass  of  party  dogma  that 
I    realised    ihey    never    had    thought    it    out 

lOgiCaily. 

Indeed,  this  racial  aspect  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  revolution  Ui  one  reason  why  the 
u..n-Chinese  peoples  in  countries  such  as 
Thaiiaxia  and  Malaya  have  avoided  Com- 
munist blandishments,  tn  spite  of  the  un- 
settled economic  situations  in  their  own 
lands.  Tney  interpret  communism  as  Chi- 
nese imperialism,  in  tiie  war.  we  now  see 
£t:'ir.ism  as  twentieth-century  Impertahsm. 

The  hnal  Impression  I  got  from  watching 
the  war  being  waged  by  the  Communists  in 
Asia  l.s  that  we  have  an  unexpected  ally 
there  This  ally  Is  communism  itself.  It  is 
so  vicL'U*  in  its  terrorism  and  ruthlessness, 
so  inefficient  in  its  human  relationships. 
that  it  can  only  make  progress  by  exploiting 
the  failures  of  its  enem.les.  Without  such 
failures  to  exploit,  it  would  die. 

Communisms  failures  are  no  longer  pure- 
ly local  They  migJit  have  been  some  years 
ago.  But  since  then,  the  Communist  hier- 
archy has  bulk  up  a  strength  based  on  sheer 
power,  in  utter  disregard  for  national  or  any 
other  kind  of  traditions.  Our  failure  to  re- 
alize this  is  an  error  of  omission  which  the 
Reds  busily  exploit. 

Failure  to  provide  the  peoples  of  Asia  with 
hope — hope  predicated  on  the  promise  of  a 
better  world,  a  world  free  of  ignorance,  dis- 
ease, and  poverty — is  another  and  fundamen- 
tal error  we  commit  in  Asia.  First,  though, 
we  have  to  help  create  the  conditions  under 
which  a  better  life  can  be  attained.  The 
pe<"^ple  who  have  lived  under  communism  In 
Asia — particularly  those  in  Korea  and 
China — understand  this.     But  do  we? 


Embattled  Fannars  Face  Borcaa  TKreat 
To  Hah  CVP  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALiroama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesdap,  June  12.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Presno  'Calif.*  Guide: 

EMB.\TTI.^D  PAJtMUtS   FACE   BU»EAD    TH«Ij»T   TO 

Halt  CVP  Wathi 
(By  Hap  Haggard) 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  ofllcials  ^ave 
warned  irate  Delano  farmers  their  CVP  water 
supply  will  be  shut  off  if  "any  more  t>ad  pub- 
licity" l»  given  to  wholesale  distribution 
system  breaks  that  may  prompt  a  congres- 
sional investigation 

An  earlier  Bureau  threat  -  stop  water  de- 
liveries caused  S^uth  Sa..  .Joaquin  Valley 
Municipal  Utility  directors  to  allocate  $11,105 
for  inspection  and  mamtenance  of  the  sys- 
tem,  where   184   breaks  developed   tn    1   day. 

Complaints  to  valley  Congressmen  have 
been  referred  to  Representative  Claik 
Encle  Democrat,  Red  Blufl.  who  indicated 
he  will  begin  an  investigation  by  his  Sub- 
committee  on  ■  Irrigation    and   Reclamation. 

Utility  district  directors  allotted  the  funds 
for  maintenance  and  Inspection  under  pro- 
test. Reflecting  an  $8  000-a-year  wage  sched- 
ule for  meter  readers,  the  btU  was  presented 
by  Robert  E  Evans,  acting  head  of  the  Bu- 
reau's contract  negcilatlng  .section.  He 
warned  directors  the  water  supply  would  be 
stopped  "unless  I  get  a  check  before  I  leave 
this  ofSce.'* 

TKOrBLE    AHEAD 

The  second  ultimatum  was  relayed  to  util- 
ity-district directors  by  Burt  Green,  their 
chief  engineer.  He  said  the  warning  was 
telephoned  from  Fresno  by  Evans,  following 
publication  oi  a  critical  news  story  in  the 
Delano  Record.  In  Fresno,  Bureau  ofaciaU 
were  not  available  for  comment. 

W  M.  Harrison,  of  MacFarland.  a  district 
director,  said  more  than  25.600  acn^  of 
small -farm  land  would  be  seriously  affected 
If  the  system's  water  supply  is  shut  off.  He 
anticipates  more  critical  comment  In  the 
area  because  Bureau  engineers  predict  even 
more  strious  breaks  when  the  second  seg- 
ment of  the  system  goes  into  operation. 

Harrison  said  he  is  fearful  the  $11,105  as- 
sessment presages  a  move  by  the  Bureau  to 
for>:re  acceptance  of  the  first  segment  befare 
it  is  water  tight. 

FLOATrNG   nVE   MUXICN 

Minutes  of  a  utility  directors'  rreettng. 
dated  May  13.  19-18.  show  acceptance  of  each 
segment  must  hinge  upon  a  year's  operation 
without  leaks.  However,  the  actxial  contract 
binds  the  district  to  pay  the  Bureau  the 
"estimated  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance" when  "any  part  (of  the  system)  is 
being  operated  by  the  United  States." 

The  district  is  obligated  to  pay  up  to 
$9,959,484  for  the  system,  which  serves  63.000 
acres,  over  a  40-year  period,  without  receiv- 
ing title  to  the  proj^t.  Construction  con- 
tracts covering  the  entire  project  total  only 
$4,099,308  75,  but  HaiTison  said  the  directors 
cannot  get  any  explanation  from  the  Bureau 
regarding  the  extra  $5,860,175.25  the  district 
is  under  contract  to  pay 

Major  breaks  have  occurred  along  the  first 
segment  of  the  system,  made  up  of  con- 
crete pipe  varying  tn  diameter  from  61  to 
44  inches,  with  12  to  18-tnch  sublaterals. 
A  WOOO  monthly  penalty  is  being  paid  by 
the  United  Concrete  Plp>e  Corp  ,  which  failed 
to  complete  Ita  $846,899.75  contract  by  last 
January  SI,  the  deadline. 

WHODtTMIT 

Varied  explanations  are  given  for  the 
breaks  which  have  caused  water  losses  esti- 
mated into  tbe  mllllona  of  gallons.  Spokes- 
men for  tbe  contracting  ftrm  declare  tbey 
have  followed  Biireau  specifications  to  the 
letter — farmers,  who  Install  water-tight  dis- 
tribution systems  themselves  much  cheaper, 
blame  tbe  speclAcationa — and  the  Bureau  baa 
a  number  at  explanations,  ranging  from  un- 
even settling  of  tbe  pipe  to  "water  tem- 
perature catulng  hairline  cracks  which  leak 
badly."     Tbe   pipe    itself    has   passed    rigid 


testa  made  'in  advance  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  because  tbe  laterals  moat  pass 
under  Highway  99. 

THIKTT-THXJEX    TUOtrSAKB    THBXX    HVttlMMO 
SHOBT 

Harrl»on  has  notified  Representative 
Thoma£  Wnmx!.,  Republican,  of  Bakersfield. 
that  the  district  paid  for  35.000  acre-feet  of 
water  tn  advance  and  had  received  only  1,700 
acre-feet  as  of  last  Thursday. 

"The  primary  reason  for  the  delay,"  he 
said,  "is  the  horrible  condition  of  the  pipe- 
lines In  tbe  lateral  system.  It  seems  they 
simply  wont  hold  water." 

He  said  It  is  Imposalble  to  obtain  a  state- 
ment of  any  kind  from  the  Bureau  except 
a  ca«ual.  "We  re  doing  what  we  can." 

"I  feel  that  the  Bureau  uf  Reclamation 
is  overbearing  and  dictatorial  In  their  atti- 
tude." Harrison  said,  "and  that  they  have 
displayed  incredible  inefftctency  in  their 
operations. 

"It  Is  unnecessary  to  speak  erf  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  obtaining  water  In 
this  area.  However,  it  is  apparent  that  tbe 
Bureau  Is  not  too  aware  of  that  fact.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Bureau  that  most  of 
their  problems  could  be  corrected  through 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  efficiency  in 
their  local  operations. 

"It  is  apparent,  however,  tbat  their  prime 
effort  Is  toward  self-aggrandizement,  as  evi- 
denced by  their  tremendous  and  exjwnslve 
publicity  campaign. 

"It  seems  to  me  tbat  with  tbe  cost  for  tba 
distribution  system  running  upward  of  $200 
an  acre,  we  cculd  be  spared  the  expense* 
of  paying  for  their  publicity." 


Report  of  Aifiswy  CoHouttcc  ^  Eladrie 
Power    ladostry    to    Ati 
Giauustmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 


or  coi 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWITID  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  a  report  to 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Onn- 
mlsslon  by  the  ad  hoc  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  Between  the 
Electric  Power  Indusur  wid  the  Com- 
mission. 

No  enterprise  is  today  more  signifi- 
cant from  the  standpoint  of  our  na- 
tions.! safety  and  the  future  welfare  <rf 
the  people  of  our  country  than  the  en- 
hancement of  the  atomlc-onergy  pro- 
gram. The  report,  as  Chairman  Dean 
has  said,  is  a  thought-provoking  piece  at 
work  by  people  who  have  for  year*  been 
associated  in  important  eflorts  in  the 
electric-power  field.  The  group  waa 
headed  by  Mr.  Philip  Spom,  president 
of  American  Gas  k  Electric  Co.,  who  haa 
long  been  active  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy;  Mr.  E.  W.  Morehouse,  vice  presi- 
dent. General  PuWlc  Utilities  Corp.,  for- 
merly with  Wisconsin  Publie  Servico 
Commission:  and  Mr.  Walton  Seymour. 
who  has  long  been  active  In  Oovem- 
ment  power  projects  and  at  present  U 
an  adviser  on  power  problems  to  the 
Economic  Cooperation  AdministraiUm 
in  Greece. 


A9fl4 
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ot  aumie 

tar  mm  —  m  new  fuei  In  Um  riwtite 

tDdastry    hare    too    frequently 

prMVd  tn  tanns  m'hich  are  either 

wUdty  optimistic  or  deei^ly  pessimistic. 
In  tts  report  tte  committee  rcoofmlaes 
Chat  while  the  poasibillUes  of  atomic 
tanwJ  tar  power  purpooia  are  ireat  In- 
deed, there  roMiss  ne^rtheless  a  good 
deal'<tf  work  tr  be  done  heiore  nuclear 
power  win  te  available  oa  a  basis  which 
can  be  oompetitive  with  other  conven* 
tional  furis.  The  oomnalttee  has  rec- 
«">-»^~««^  appointment  of  a  permanent 
adrtaory  eommtttee  to  work  with  the 
CommiaalaD  In  eetablt^Mnff  and  carry 
ins  out  apprcjriate  BM!asures  for  en- 
courac&H  and  fadlltatiK  wider  partici- 
pation ol  tte  electric  pc  wcr  industry  In 
the  atomic  energy  prognon. 

I  hna  iMciTod  tirym  the  ^Public 
Prlnfeer  aa  cakiBate  Uiat  it  win  cost 
about  IMS  to  prtet  the  report,  but  I  be- 
llrve  ttmk  becMse  of  its  importance 
there  to  liMtifleattoii  for  printing  it.  and 
I  lepeat  the  reqaest  chat  the  report 
be  prtnted  tn  the  Appendiix. 

llMfw  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordocd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 
as  follows: 


Bsratr    TO     Atqmk 


,   OonimittM  on  Oo- 

tli*  Beetric  Power  lBCt\»- 
trr  11^  tlM  Memie  BMrgy  Oomminion  has 
•utaOttad  a  report  malcUtc  wcemmeiMtotlonj 
for  ffwrt^^"^  aradlM  of  areas  of  mutual 
tBtat«M  to  tn*  tatfoatry  and  tbc  C^wnmlarton. 
IB  |M  111  iilaf  tba  Ml  boe  cammtttee  raeom- 
l  ttaa  forBaaOon  ot  a  permanent  adn- 
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tat  tbm 


mttta*. 


farlHtattng 
ttaa 
RUllp 

Ob 


tn*  report.  Oanion  Dean. 

Um  ooBUBlttae  for  cxic- 

d  rtttttXkCK  and  or^nl- 

pennanent   eom- 

•iu  BtoOad  tlMS  tte  Oom- 

•■plarl&g  tiM  entire  field  at 

tja  order   to  derlae 

for   cBteoaraglBg   and 

tndoetrial  parUetpation  In 
ify   fOglMH 

i^  ifwi— Itan  Oaa  h 

4ialgnatiMl  dtatrman  of  the 
a*  aet  up  toy  OonmlealaB 
^  Mij  M.  IMS.    B.  W.  Uantaonm. 
imittlea  Oorp^  ud  Walton 
ot    tte    Program   Dtriatao, 
DepartmfHit  of  tte  Intartor. 
litei   OB  powar  prolitema  to 
Oooparatliin   AdminlatraOcHi. 
ibars. 
Ita  aarvey  tte  ad  boe  oom- 
wtth  tte 
of  tta  ataS  and 
tnstallatioaa   aS   tte 
..  and  Bnok;taaveB  Ifa- 
tte  HanXord  Wovfea.  tte 
Laboratory,  flchanae- 
BvCtlB  Plaid  Laboratory.  PHts- 


TbM  Pan  tot  of  tte  report  of  tte  ad  boe 
at  tte  latter  firam  Mr. 


tte 


inCaraoc*.  tte  report  Meka  to  tdeniUjr  areas 
<Tt  mutual  Intereet  to  tti«  Atomic  Ei^rrgy 
C^nuniMlon  and  tbc  Industry  »nd  !iui;y<'s'<« 
tte  tntUal  step  in  a  program  in  which  It  ii 
belteved  this  mutualUy  can  br  drvoi  perl 
Into  a  conttructlve  working  retotlnnnhip 

WbUe  th\B  concludes  our  assljirimftu  y  u 
may  be  aiaured  tliat  should  the  Coninii5- 
tton  find  It  helpful,  we  *ni  b^  available  f  r 
further  discussion  of  the  rep*  n  and  tor  aa- 
aUtance  In  putting  any  d  i;e  suggestions 
into  effect. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Phu  :p  Spor:: 

Pr>-iidC-\'.. 

JrMF   20,    19il. 
Ur  Philiv  Si'oaN. 

Prfxident,    American    Gm    i     E'.f.fic 
Servic€  Corp  .  Sere   York.  >'    Y 

Dkas  Mm  SroaN  We  have  studu^d  fur- 
thf»r  the  ad  hoc  Advisory  Committees  re- 
port which  you  tranjsmltted  to  us  by  letier 
of  March  28.  1&51 

We  believe  that  additional  discuss I'li^  iis 
to  apeelflc  questions  raised  by  your  report 
would  be  Tery  useful.  For  example,  la  cv n- 
nectlon  with  your  reccmraendatlon  irr  the 
eatabllshment  of  a  permanent  advisory  com- 
mittee, we  would  like  to  have  your  sugges- 
ttona  as  to  terms  of  reference  and  crgini- 
aatlon.  It  would  be  very  helpful  If  ynv:r 
committee  and  the  general  manager  could 
arrange  a  meeting  to  discuss  such  topics 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  expJcrinft  the  en- 
tire field  of  our  Indxutrlal  relationships  tn 
order  to  deTtse  appropriate  methods  fnr  en- 
couraging and  faclUtatini;  wider  industrial 
participation  In  the  national  ntomlc  energy 
program.  We  are  looking  forward  to  your 
further  advice  and  discussion  as  to  the  re- 
latlonahtp  of  this  wider  problem  to  the  sub- 
ject of  your  study 

As  discussed  with  you.  It  Is  our  plan  to 
release  your  report,  along  with  this  letter. 
to  the  preas.  A  copy  of  our  statement  to 
tte  press  Is  attached. 

We  wish  to  express  again  to  you  and  cth^'rs 
of  the  ad  Toc  committee   cur   great   appre- 
datkm  for  your  efforts  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Untttd  States  Atcmic  EKrHCT 

COMHI&SION, 

GosDCN  Dean,  Chatnnan. 


TO    XJinrED    States    Atomic    Kxehgt 

COMKIBSION    BT    AD    HCC    AHVISOST    CoMMIT- 

Tn    ow    CooFnuTioyr    Btrmrax    Electric 

POWm     INDUSTST     AKO     ASC,     MAKCH      19.51 

nrraoDUCTio?* 
The  letter  from  the  Atoailc  Energy  Com- 
mUalou  which  designated  the  three  mem- 
bers ot  this  group  as  an  ad  hoc  Ad.isjry 
Committee  asked  us  "to  become  accumnted 
with  tte  projects  and  technolcjgical  prob- 
lema  of  the  AEC  reactor  program  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  workable  plan  for 
•  •  •  cooperation  with  the  electric 
power  liMluatry  which  will  most  effectively 
serva  the  needa  of  the  Commission"  and 
ttet  industry.  The  assignmeat  was  some- 
wtet  ampUfiad  in  temu  of  reference  which 
are  appended  to  this  report. 

Tte  phr&sa  "electric  power  industry" 
maana  tte  electric  utUitles.  both  publicly 
and  prtrataly  owned,  which  produce  or  dis- 
trlbota  electricity  for  public  use.  The  utlU- 
tlaa  are  concerned  with  nuclear  reactors  and 
In  their  development  in  somewhat  the  same 
wmr  that  they  have  been  and  itUl  are  con- 
vlth  raseareh  and  development  on 
turtitaaa,  generators,  heat  ez- 
tte  other  conventional  types 
at.  and  wltt)  fuala  and  their 
OateraUy  apeaklng  the  electric 
BO*  foVBd  way*  to  give  effect 
IB  thla  naw  field  because 
■ad  tte  requirements  of 
BMBopoly  o0sr  such  formidable 
to  tradttkmal   tndostrlal    parttcl- 


The  si'uatlon  of  the  utilities  U  in  (on- 
tra«t  tn  that  of  such  classes  of  concern  i  as 
chemir<U  and  equipment  manufactu  ers. 
The    Impact    of    security    requirements    and 

Ci  iv.mi.%slt!n  miJtiopoly  Is  mlntmlzed  f^r  t  lese 
n  Hirer ns  because  they  can  become  AEC  on- 
trac'oni  for  substantial  phases  uf  reactor  de- 
velipmeul  and  thus  be  an  Integral  part  of 
th>'  I-  nv.  fiiterprlsc.  Examples  are  the 
TM  -xi-:  ■'■':u<.\.:-:\t'ut  manufacturers,  a  v:  ;  up 
:.  •  r;.  :.id<.'d  in  the  term  "Electric  pir^e  m- 
<:  J  '.-y  ■  As  the  original  AEC  letter  to  iii  rec- 
ognized, the  elfctrlc  pjwer  Industry,  i*  ticse 
prin;  ^ry  tunctl.jn  Is  not  to  manufacture  but 
r.i  'i'\\\7F  equipment,  doe?  not  have  the  ."imj 
i  ppcr'unitlfs  to  participate  in  the  re  xtor 
pr  gram  'hraugh  contract  operations.  The 
nil  h  K"  committee  was,  therefore,  set  up  by 
the  CommLsslon  to  help  find  other  nearis 
'■'  bring  the  i.tilitles  Into  active  contact  -a.  1th 
the   at  ;mlc  energy  enterprise. 

tn  preparing  this  report  we  have  avi  ided 
Inrl'.is:  n  of  any  classified  material  We 
"3veri?  given  access  freely,  however,  to  th?  se- 
cret ivs  well  H.S  nonsecret  information  rele- 
vfint  '0  in:r  study,  and  this  opportunlt  has 
bft'r.  fcs.st'ntlal  to  completion  of  cu.'  vork 
A«  .sii^-'^s'ed  by  the  Commission,  we  v  sited 
m<  St  -:i  the  installations  where  major  re- 
.■(PTrrh  and  development  was  being  crrrifd 
■  m  We  also  had  numerous  conferenc?s  In 
Wa.sh!ngton  and  at  these  sites  and  elsev  here 
with  the  staffs  of  the  AEC  and  its  cor  trac- 
tors We  wL?h  to  express  our  appreciation 
f'T  'he  generous  assistance  which  tl^cse 
croups  gave  us  at  all  times.  In  particular, 
w?  wpnt  to  thank  Dr.  Lawrence  R  Hafstad. 
Dlrectcr  of  the  Division  of  Reactor  Develop- 
ment fnr  hLs  personal  interest  In  our  work; 
Mr  James  K  Ptckard,  of  his  staff,  and  Mr. 
Wliiiam  A  W  Krebs.  Jr.  of  the  AEC  legal 
5*'.fT  who  accompanied  us  during  seme  in- 
.^Tiec'l^n  trips  and  attended  a  number  of  cur 
c  nferences.  Dr  Robert  Oppenhelmer  who 
exterdPd  the  hospitalities  of  the  Institute 
f'T  .\nvanced  Study  at  Princeton  for  cur 
t^nal  discussions:  and  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Marks, 
a  frrmer  general  counsel  of  the  AEC.  who 
advi-ed  with  us  during  that  stage. 

I.    POWEH    INDUSTBT  8    WTiaEST    IN    ATOMIC 

powKa 

The  special  interest  of  the  electric  power 
industry  in  the  Commission's  enterprije  de- 
rives from  the  prospect  of  utilizing  atomic 
p-^wcr  for  ordinary  central  station  purposes. 
I:  this  prospect  becomes  a  commercial  reality, 
then— aside  from  weapon  production — the 
power  systems  of  the  country  could  l)e  the 
larges*  potential  users  of  nuclear  reactors 
juiit  as  they  are  today  the  largest  tissrs  of 
fuel-iired  steam  boilers.  Similarly  they  could 
beccme  the  largest  potential  users  of  nuclear 
f-.if ',  ju^st  i»s  they  are  today  the  largest  single 
usf'r  <:it  coal. 

Whether  and  when  atomic  power  becomes 
c  nui.ercially  feasible  depends  upon  the 
C'  nimisslons  nuclear  reactor  program,  a  pro- 
gram which — except  for  the  piles  proc  uclng 
Plutonium  lor  bombs — is  still  In  the  research 
and  pi  lot -plant  stage.  While  none  of  the  re- 
actDrs  which  are  part  of  the  presen  AEC 
prugr;irn  have  been  designed  primarily  with 
a.'i  f'vp  to  Industrial  power  production,  they 
w'.:i  as  the  Commission  has  Indlcatec  ,  give 
•  impetus  to  the  ultimate  use  of  nucleir  en- 
ergy," fur  such  purpose.  The  AEC-Wtstmg- 
hjuse  land  prototype  for  a  submarln;  pro- 
pulsion machine  is  well  under  construction 
at  the  reactor  testing  station  In  Idaho:  the 
companion  project,  for  which  Genera  Elec- 
tric I''  contractor,  will  soon  be  under  con- 
struction, and  we  are  encouraged  to  relieve 
thut  before  many  years  one  or  both  will 
Rc'ually  be  operating  a  submarine.  In  an- 
other sense,  the  material  testing  reactor, 
sohetluled  for  operation  at  the  Idaho  site, 
should  also  greatly  advance  fundamental  re- 
actor technology. 

We  were  Impressed,  too,  by  the  homo- 
geneous reactor  at  Oak  Ridge  which  prom« 
ises  to  Illuminate  several  key  problerrs  rele- 
vant to  the  eventual  development  of  i.  prae* 
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tlcal  power  reactor,  and  by  the  hopes  In  the 
ptjsalblllty  of  nuclear  breeding.  If.  as  one 
memt>er  of  the  Commission  remarked  the 
other  day,  "the  Intriguing  possibility  of 
nuclear  br*M»dlng  can  be  made  a  real- 
ity •  •  •  It  may  very  well  give  us  a 
reduction  of  cost  of  atomic  power  to  where 
It  can  com[)ete  with  our  other  sources." 
While  the  pr  .si>ect  of  breeding  has  the  most 
draniiitic  apjieal,  there  are  other  possibilities 
with  m.ore  limited  Implications.  Fcjr  ex- 
ample, the  ideas  being  studied  Just  now  for 
combining  pri3duction  of  plutonium  for 
weap<  ns  with  utilization  of  by-product  heat 
enerif/.  ;  J '.hough  perhaps  not  economical 
fur  power  pnxluctlon  generally,  may  be  feas- 
ible f  r  sprciflc  projects  under  conditions 
•where,  as  n^w  the  military  need  of  the  prime 
pr;>duc[  Plutonium  gives  it  a  special  mone- 
tary V;'.l.e. 

It  is  clfHT  tn  us  that  no  valid  Judgment 
can  Vf '  bp  m:  de  as  to  whether  and  on  what 
scale  nuc  ear  reactors  will  ultimately  con- 
tribute tj  cur  energy  resources  Neverthe- 
Ip.s.'^  our  own  observations,  reinforced  by 
recent  pronouncements  of  the  AEC.  convince 
us  that  the  prospects  of  an  important  new 
source  cf  power  within  the  next  de.-ades  are 
robust  enoueh  to  warrant  a  strong  present 
and  continuing  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
electric- power  industry.  This  is  not  Ijecause 
convent lon.-il  methods  of  producing  power 
are  urisallsfactory.  On  the  contrary.  Com- 
missioner Pike  accurately  described  the  situ- 
ation when  he  said  recently  that,  "Because 
of  our  natural  endowment  of  large  amounts 
of  cheap  c^ryal.  oil,  and  natural  gas.  and  our 
continuous  developments  and  techniques  of 
laree  scale  power- production  units,  we  have 
set  a  very  difficult  mark  for  any  new  source 
of  power  to  meet."  But  the  same  conditions 
which  helped  bring  the  art  of  conventional 
power  production  to  Its  present  stage  also 
foster  an  interest  In  a  new  source  of  heat 
energy  potentially  capable  of  providing  a 
further  advance  In  the  art. 

Electric  generation  In  the  United  States 
has  been  predominantly  dependent  upon 
steam,  that  is  upon  fuel,  and  it  will  certainly 
continue  to  be  heavily  dependent  upon  heat 
energy  Hydropower,  though  substantial, 
can  provide  only  a  part  of  our  rapidly  grow- 
ing requirements,  because  the  remaining  un- 
developed water-power  sites  are  limited.  The 
Industry  today  requires  In  the  operation  of 
Its  steam  plants  fuel  equivalent  to  about 
lOOOOO.OOO  tons  of  coal  annually — roughly 
one-sixth  of  the  country's  coal  consump- 
tion. Demands  for  power  have  been  expand- 
ing and  will  continue  to  expand  dynamically. 
Capacity  has  doubled  on  the  average  every 
decade  for  the  past  40  years,  and  It  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  this  will  happen  again 
In  the  next  10  years,  and  that  a  substantial 
rate  of  growth  will  continue  thereafter.  A 
variety  of  factors,  not  least  of  which  is  the 
close  attention  to  improvements  in  tech- 
nology, have  enabled  the  electric  Industry  to 
keep  costs  of  service  to  the  consumer  on  a 
more  or  less  steadily  declining  curve,  even 
during  the  past  decade  when  other  costs  were 
rising  sharply. 

The  Industry  should,  therefore,  be  strong- 
ly attracted  by  any  prospect  for  the  produc- 
tion of  heat  energy  which  might  bring  about 
a  material  lowering  in  cost  of  steam-power 
production.  In  saying  this  no  one  should 
expect  that  commercially  feasible  atomic 
power  would  mean  radical  reductions  In 
power  costs.  If  nuclear  reactors  can  produce 
he<4t  energy  for  power  plants,  that  energy 
would  replace  the  fuel  element  In  conven- 
tional electric  generation,  but  with  some  In- 
crease In  capital  costs.  There  Is  little  If  any 
prospect  that  the  over-all  cost  reduction 
could  be  revolutionary,  hut  tte  results  could 
be  significant,  especially  for  a  number  of  In- 
dustrial operations  which  any  appreciable 
lowering  of  power  costs  would  stimulate. 
Examples  are  rcdtiction  of  magnesl^^m  and 


aluminum,  refining  of  copper,  production  of 
cement,  chlorine,  and  caustic  soda,  and  llko 
operations  where  electric  power  represents  a 
relatively  substantial  part  of  the  cost  ot  the 
finished  product.  Significant  economic  con- 
sequences might  also  be  anticipated  through 
the  development  of  new  uses  of  electricity  in 
industries  where  the  application  of  power  to 
industrial  processes  may  now  be  retarded  by 
cost  factors. 

Quite  apart  from  the  possibility  of  coet 
reduction  through  nuclear  reactors,  such  a 
new  source  of  heat  energy  might  afford  ad- 
vantages in  compactness  relative  to  conven- 
tional fuels  and  in  the  exten.sive  s  ippUes 
that  Would  become  available  If  breeding  Is 
perfected. 

The  fact  that  the  possibility  cf  commer- 
cially feasible  heat  energy  from  nuclear 
reactors  cannot  tie  realized  for  some  years 
or  longer  ought  not  to  weaken  Its  attraction 
lor  the  electric  industry.  A  constantly  ex- 
panding market,  the  large  capital  expen.se 
required  to  meet  the  demand,  the  relatively 
long  cycle  for  Installing  new  faculties  and 
the  long  life  of  equipment  have  accustomed 
the  Industry  to  look  and  plan  many  years 
ahead. 

The  nature  of  the  Industry's  Interest  In 
nuclear  reactors  can  also  be  stated  In  terms 
which  describe  its  role  in  the  changing  tech- 
nology of  conventional  power  production: 
In  order  to  make  wise  current  plans  and 
prudent  investments  for  the  future  the  in- 
dustry must  at  all  times  keep  abreast  of 
developments  relating  to  power  production 
and  what  they  foreshadow;  In  order  to  keep 
costs  down  and  Improve  service,  the  Indtistry 
must  contribute  as  directly  and  as  effec- 
tively as  it  can  to  promoting  advances  In 
technology. 

In  the  field  of  conventional  power  produc- 
tion the  mdustry  is  able  to  gl*e  effect  to 
these  Interests  through  its  working  rela- 
ticnships  with  the  manufacturers  o;  power 
equipment,  producers  of  fuei,  and  with  the 
other  InBtitutlons  where  research  and  de- 
velopment is  carr.ed  on.  Today,  for  exam- 
ple, a  38-percent  thermal  efficiency  la 
achieved  In  the  best  of  the  new  pwwer 
plants;  a  few  years  ago  the  efflciency  of  the 
best  plants  was  only  13  to  15  percent.  The 
present  high  thermal  efficiency  may  fairly 
be  credited  to  the  joint  effcwts  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  the  electric  systems  who 
constantly  collaborated  with  one  another 
in  improving  the  art.  The  accumulated  op- 
erating experience  of  the  electric  systems 
and  their  special  knowledg;e  of  their  own  re- 
quirements and  those  of  their  cxistomers 
have  been  combined  through  the  yean  with 
the  special  knowledge  and  facilities  of  the 
manufacturers  to  produce  from  year  to  year 
new  and  better  types  of  equipment. 

A  major  contributing  factor  In  the  proc- 
ess jiist  described  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  memoers  of  the  electric-power  industry. 
In  contrast  to  most  other  indtistries.  to  share 
their  technical  and  operating  experience 
fully  and  freely  with  one  another.  This 
practice  has  tended  to  quicken  the  pace  of 
technological  development. 

Perhaps  most  Important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  utilities,  their  collaboration  with 
the  manufacturers,  and  with  one  anotlier 
has  enabled  them  to  become  informed  of 
latest  developments  as  they  occiir.  It  Is  only 
as  a  part  of  this  process  that  they  are  able 
to  evaluate  reliably  the  prospects  for  still 
other  improvements  in  the  future.  All  this 
knowledge  in  turn  becomes  a  key  to  the  plan- 
ning which  the  electric  systems  do  in  order 
to  meet  tte  constantly  expanding  demand 
for  power,  to  promote  new  and  better  uses 
of  power,  and  keep  costs  down. 

What  we  teve  Just  described  Is  the  tradi- 
tional partictpatlcm  of  tte  electric  ^^stems 
tn  the  technological  prooeas  of  developing 
conventional  power  equipment.  This  proc- 
ess, which  has  been  beneficL&I  to  the  electric 
utllitiesi  to  other  powia  producers,  and  to 


the  manufacturers  of  equipment  has  for  Its 

ultimate  beneficiary  the  public  at  largp. 

We  take  it  to  be  an  objective  of  our  Indus- 
try and  the  Commission  to  create  conditions 
governing  the  electric  power  industry's  rela- 
tion to  nuclear  development  which  will  be  as 
nearly  like  these  normal  conditions  as  may 
be  consutent  with  the  requirements  of 
security. 

n    AJiEAS  or  MrTTAi.  TWT  EXIST  TO  powni 

IWDrSTtV  AMD  ABC 

To  descrlt)e  the  electric  industry's  concern 
with  atomic  energy  is  to  see  only  one  side  of 
the  picture.  There  is  also  a  pervasive  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  this  industry,  easen- 
tlaily  because  the  electric  systems  are  likely 
to  be  the  prtac.pal  medium  for  distributing 
to  the  public  whatever  benefits  are  to  flow 
from  nuclear  fuel,  in  order  to  turn  this  mu- 
tuality into  a  constructive  working  relation- 
ship our  terms  of  reference  contemplated 
that  we  should  "study  the  Commlsston's  re- 
actor program  with  a  view  to  identifying 
.ireas  or  potential  areas  of  mutu.'il  interest  " 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  these 
areas  were  discerned  and  described  the  ele- 
ments of  a  program  of  contacts  advantageous 
to  both  the  Industry  and  the  AEC  would 
suggest  themselves. 

During  our  survey  of  the  Commission's 
reactor  projects  we  noticed  striking  ana- 
iog'iee  to  a  variety  of  the  jjroblems  which  the 
electric  Industry  and  the  manufacturers  had 
encountered  as  the  art  of  conventional  power 
production  advanced.  These  common  ele- 
ments Induced  such  litems  as  the  design  of 
presstire  vessels,  of  coolant  systems  (and 
control  of  purity  of  coolants),  of  pumps. 
piping,  and  heat  transfer  systems;  the  elec- 
trical, mechanical  and  cliil  engineering  as- 
pects of  reactor  plant  construction;  fuel 
preparation  and  ash  handling;  control  and 
Instrumentation;  and  the  general  relation- 
ship between  reactor  operating  characteris- 
tics and  those  of  conventional  electric  power 
plants. 

In  the  collaboration  between  electric  In- 
dustry technicians  and  the  manufacturer*  of 
power  equipment,  the  operating  experience  of 
the  former  has  frequently  been  drawn  upon 
in  solving  problem*  of  this  type.     Our  dis- 
cussions with  the  personnel  associated  with 
the  reactor  projects  stiggested  that  a  similar 
Joint  approach  to  these  ComnniMlon  prob- 
lems  would   t>e   welcome   and    useful.    Tha 
extent  of  the  Industry  dicat  that  would  be 
required  for  this  purpose  is  indicated  by  our 
estimate  that  during  the  next  several  years 
the  reactor  program  could  profitably  utilize 
the  temporary  services  of  about  25  techni- 
cians per  year  from  the  electric  systems  of 
the  country.     The  form  which  this  collab- 
oration might  take,  the  precise  method  of 
pin-pointing  the  trouble  spots  to  work  on, 
and  the  method  of  selecting  the  Individuals 
to  do  the  work,  are  dl3cu«ed  later. 

There  Is.  however,  a  broader  and  more  Im- 
portant area  of  mutual  interest  than  thasa 
specific  technical  problems.  As  tte  Com- 
mission's reactcff  program  proceeds.  It  wia 
iMicome  Increasingly  necessary  to  make  realis- 
tic appraisals  of  the  potentialities  of  reader 
projects  as  part  of  electric  power  systems. 
The  more  closely  tte  Commission  approaches 
its  goal  cf  a  successful  power  reactor,  tte 
more  compelling  'will  be  the  need  for  thasa 
over-aU  engineering -aconomic  Judgma-ats. 
In  t.he  meantime,  the  scimdnaas  with  which 
selections  are  made  between  a  variety  of  al- 
ternative pathr,  to  tte  uitlmata  end  will  de- 
pend upon  hov  well  Judgments  of  tte  sama 
general  kind  are  made. 

These  analyses  wlU  require  not  only  tte 
talents  of  the  physicists,  chamlsta.  dteai« 
leal  imd  mechanical  englnaars  wte  ara  an* 
gaged  in  tte  Commission's  reactor  program, 
ttey  will  also  require  talents  which  now  re- 
side tn  tte  system  planning  engineer,  pamm 
sui^ly  engixuecf ,  transBSiiasion  englnaar,  aatt 
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m  th«  nUWty  m»n«f«»ent  expnU.  who  h»T« 
FMpoi^MUty  fof  otinty  •eonomlc*  la  tfc« 
electrte-povar  imtvmtrf. 

Tb«  kpplkxtJao  oC  Ui«  body  of  la»owl«dt« 
UHi  B«p»fM«)  caU«i  uuuty  •ooaomkB  la 
a  m*)or  tumtkm  at  Um  Induitryl  maiM«*- 
tncnt  and  «nflBCtfln«  ptnonnel  In  Ibe  d»- 
rtstoiM  wbteh  hart  to  b*  nude  coiwtantly 
m  malntalnlnf  and  «xpiu«llng  po-ww  xwt- 
works.    TtM  lanMS  wbicli  an  dMOt  with  In 
thU  flew  lnTOl»«  ttoa  balanctiiff  of  all  tb« 
many  factow  antcrlng  vnto  final  coat  In  an 
C'p«ra.tlon  In  which  a  |T«at  many  Tarlabtea 
can  be  latroduc«d.  to  jl^e  aa  ov«r-an  moat 
economlcml  rwolt.    Hot  only  are  choice  and 
detMToUuitkm  of  caaphaala   made   between 
capital  or  fixed,  and  operating,  or  »artaWe. 
coau.  iwit  the  effecu  of  different  ratea  of 
depreetetlm  oT  the  Tartoaa  achemee  are  eral- 
iiatcd.    And  thee«  ta  alwayi  present  the  qnea- 
tion  of  how  fte  to  go  is  extra  ezpendltnre  on 
projects  belBC  created  today  to  anrtd  heavy 
loasas  or  bMKvy  expendltuna  on  expansion 
oX  thoae  jro*ecti  10  or  19  ysara  frcm  today; 
th«M  uutUine  ahme  are  most  dtf:Anilt.  but 
thatr  tiwIiliiiTlrin  invariably  ralaca  a  hoet 
of  fM**t*^*Tr  qoHtloDe  of  great  (2iAcuIty  and 

,<tMBi«ftf w«U  Illiver«tect  ^  7  aome  of  the 

«MA  oontrantad  the  utilltiea  who 
Btly  whaittied  propoaila  to  supply  the 
I'k  PMtiscah  prcject. 
,  Is  a  Baad  to  taring  similar  tcchnii^Jes 
at  aiuUf^  Mtd  jodgfleent  tii  bear  on  aspects 
at  tte  ABC  I  ee>  >  ■   program.     In  pursolng 
the  fctaa  at  a  niirlwir  reactor  for  the  produc- 
^tfflB   o(  piotOBltcn   and  t>y-product   iwat- 
energy  Um  power  thta  typs  ci  api»«isal  U 
polntidty  rvlsTant.     The  ivobtem  will  be- 
eamm  tacfWMlivly  eomplez  and  prcasing  as 
the  ttOM  apfwinlire  when  a  noetear  reactor 
la  daalgBBd  flwillj  for  the  prodoctlcm  at 
heat  *mmtf  for  a  pu»n  plant.    The  Oom- 
n1— fc^  tt^  wtn  require  more  and  mcve 
rcfbMd  analysn  at  soch  important  ttnna  as: 
capital  eoeli  of  zeactors  and  their  comide- 
meBtBT  parts  to  give  total  lavastsMnt  eoeta 
La  a  cnmplr^i  afatem  erf  electric  power  g«i- 
cntion;    itiyMilanilty  at  raMrton.  that  la 
the  iiwipMtkie  at  tbe  ttsae  that  the  raactaa 
woaM  ha  lelWUy  avaOahle  for  power  supply 
at  fVB  e^pablltty;  eoata  of  reaetor  namte- 
IB  starting  and  stapptnc  tmlta; 
at  imt  saaiarlal  and  handling  at  feed 
siBdtaiC  inaapecta  as  to  cost  and 
OC  saeh  fQd  at  least  oorcrlng 
Uks  partoi  «rilM  eeoQOBlc  Ufa  of  the  tnltUl 
ItteaatMnt;  Um  probleaM  of  tnt^ratlon  of 
nwSMV  pcfww  Into  TfttH*^  power  netwoHci; 
•ad  tamar  fte  ov«r-«n  eosto.  both  capi- 
tal ^i<  opamik^  of  the  power  obtalasd  from 
radi  wmtttr  tmttan  and  the  idattvc  ad- 
Tsat^as  or  dhadranti^aa  at  taeh  powot  aa 
eouMvsd  vtth  that  tram  other  eusupattng 
for  wbleh.  if  eeotioaBlcal.  It  vould 
be 

tn- 
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ss  one  of  Its  main  ch]#>ctlvM  ttw  rornmtlon 
of  such  working  relations  Bad   the  bulining 
up  frf  such  knowledge  and  cTtperirnce 
.31.   a   raooa*M   or   coht:mu'>ng   ccopttATiOM 
The  AJKC  IndustrUil   Ad\i»ory  Groups  re- 
port of  a  yean  ago  "placed  primary  cmpnasla 
vpoa  Increaalng  Indu^rya  kiiowleaRe  at><;Mi 
atomic  energy."     It  wiw  the  struni;  view  of 
tbat    Orcup    that    "as    inclojs'.ry    acquires    i\ 
\*r%tT  abare  of  organlzeil.  Uetailed  inlorma- 
tlon     •     •     •     Industry    and    the    Comiuis- 
s;an.  working  together,  will  find  many  w  lya 
cf   increasing   Industry's   paxt    m    the    enier- 
lirlse."     It    would    appear    that    eveniis    are 
teglnnlng  to  bear  out  this  theory. 

An  example  U  the  recer.tly  appr::3ved  pro)- 
fct  for  reactor  feastblllty  studies  by  The 
IDetrolt  Edison  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Cos.. 
und  by  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  The 
<3onunlaaion  remarked  in  approving  them 
-JiMt  "ttMse  proposals  appear  to  offer  not  only 
ux  opportunity  for  bringing  new  technical 
;and  management  resources  into  the  atomic- 
energy  program:  they  also  are  oriented  to- 
ward important  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
objectives — the  production  ol  ptutonlum  and 
other  Important  materials,  together  wiih 
power,  In  a  reactor;  and  they  may  ultimately 
lead  to  arrangements  where.  t>ecat2ae  initia- 
tive Is  with  industry,  additional  Incentives 
for  rapid  and  aggressive  technical  and  busi- 
ness development  will  exist." 

For  our  ptn^xises  It  Is  an  equally  Impor- 
tant point  tiiat  the  Industrialists  who  spon- 
sored these  proposals  were  men  who  had  pre- 
viously had  abscHbing  contracts  with  atomic 
energy.  Their  connection  with  the  enter- 
prise began  long  before  they  presented  their 
ideas  to  the  AKC;  without  sruch  contacts 
their  proposals  could  scarcely  have  been 
conceived. 

In  order  tlJat  the  power  Industry  may  at- 
tain a  part  in  atomic  energy  at  all  compa- 
rable to  the  useful  role  It  has  had  In  the 
devtiopment  of  conventional  power  equip- 
ment, it  must  first  become  educated  about 
the  subject.  One  opportunity  alone  this 
line  which  it  la  up  to  the  Industry  to  take 
lidvantage  of  Is  the  Ccnunlsslon's  Oak  Ridge 
School  of  Reactor  Technology,  which  has 
just  announced  Its  1951-52  session  Here, 
as  the  most  recent  AEC  release  points  out, 
qualified  trainees  from  Industrial  firms  can 
secure  a  substantial  background  in  reactor 
technology  and  allied  subjects.  We  would 
hope  and  expect  as  time  goes  on  that  person- 
nel from  the  electric  industry  would  seek 
.admiaakm  to  sessions  of  this  school  and  that 
the  aehool  would  emphasize  those  features 
of  tr&lnlng  which  would  m&ke  It  worth 
while  for  such  personnel  to  sttend. 

Another  valuable  type  of  educational 
experience  is  that  to  be  secured  by  power 
industry  technicl&m.  as  a  b3rproduct  of  as- 
stgnmenta  to  assist  the  Commission  with 
the  speellle  technological  problems  referred 
to  iB  the  preceding  section.  It  was  our  esti- 
mate that  during  the  next  several  years  ap- 
praxlmately  35  such  technicians  per  year 
could  he  used  effectively  on  a  temporary 
basla  by  the  Commiaelon  on  problems  of 
coolaBta.  heat-transfer  systems,  etc.,  where 
atocUle  Indtistry  experience  seems  pecu- 
liarly rrierant. 

Aff  they  return  to  their  own  companies, 
the  BkSB  aaatgned  to  these  specific  technical 
Join  (as  w^  as  those  who  attend  the  Oak 
Bkffs  selKXri)  would  lorm  a  reservoir  of  in- 
formed personnel.  The  mere  existence  of 
saeh  a  group  would  In  numerous  ways  en- 
the  opportimltles  for  other  construc- 
nntaeti  wttti  the  atomlo-energy  enter - 
and  tlM  <»paetty  of  the  Industry  to 
Sfratoate  ilesslopmsnta. 

MThanlra  of  llndlnt  power  Industry 

for  ttess  tnaporary  Oommlaslon  as- 

brtBffS  VM  to  the  question  of  a 

Industry  committee,   a   matter 

wUch     the     ad     hoc     committee's 

or  reference  requested  our  opinion. 


Wr  b*!lev<»  thftt  a  permanent  committee 
^MomUI  hf  set  up  and  sug'geet  that  Its  frvt 
•Riur^ment  should  be  to  provide  organ l"»d 
;<)Wfr  Irrlustry  assistance  to  the  rarl'us 
(  r-minl.wK  n  Fr^i"^**  '"  identifying  he 
ji.irps  where  Industry  personnel  ccu'.d  be 
hplpfu!  arA  to  locate  the  personnel  wlt'iln 
t^p  Irdus-ry  who  might  be  detailed  to  ful- 
li!!  thf%f  needs. 

At  IrfiMt  n  the  betflnnlng,  the  ctnnn  It- 
roog  rofp  fhould  he  conceived  In  quite  slm- 
f  !e  'erms  Uke  the  Industrial  Ad'.ts.iry 
f— >iip  we  can  see  the  usefulness  of  the  In- 
,;ii«rry  rrmmlttee  device  But  we  agree  also 
■vnh  the  view  of  that  group  that  It  Is  eisy 
•^  exaggerate  the  direct  assistance  that  5nch 
cp-c!^!  comn-ilttees  can  give  the  Commissi  m. 
They  can  be  valuable  provided  the^?  a-e 
vipwd  !n  perspective  aa  but  one  moc  est 
;.-,  '  :r<'  m  «  j'.v.ng  the  Immensely  large  :.nd 
(llfflcult  problem  of  Industrial  participation 
:n  atrmic  energy.  Certainly,  ininally.  as 
the  Industrial  Advisory  Group  put  It  "A 
f  rlnclpal  viilue  of  the  bdvtsory  comml.tee 
Idea   lies   in   the  education  of   Industry.' 

Bearing  these  qualifications  In  mind,  we 
recommend  an  industry  committee  that 
would  be  broadly  representative  of  the  elec- 
tric power  Industry.  Membership  of  It  to 
15  individuals  would  accomplish  such  reire- 
sentation.  while  keeping  the  slse  within 
manageable  limits.  The  members  shoulil  be 
drawn  from  the  top  executive  ranks  of  the 
« lee  trie  systems:  at  least,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  them  should  have  soDie  engine*. mg 
hackground:  and  staggered  terms  of  roem'>er- 
.«hlp  are  desirable  so  that  over  s  period  of 
vears  a  Urger  number  of  Industry  eiecut  ves 
rould  have  the  experience  of  members  lip. 
All  members  of  the  committee  should  be 
leared  Presumably  they  woiild  meet  ac- 
(crding  to  some  more  or  less  regular  schedule 
and  would  have  the  assistance  of  minimum 
f^tafl  facilities.  If  the  Commission  wl.s.ies. 
we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  details  con- 
rernea  with  the  setting  up  of  this  permanent 
group. 

The  committee  members  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  famillartae  themseivea 
with  the  reactor  program  and  other  relevant 
phases  of  the  Commission's  enterprise.  In 
the  first  InsUnce  s  visit  to  Commission  In- 
stallations similar  to  that  afforded  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  would  i>e  informative  and 
educational  to  them  as  It  was  to  xis.  We 
believe  that  this  could  be  arranged  In  such 
a  way  that  It  would  not  cause  serious  In- 
convenience to  the  commission's  staff. 

After  the  committee  gains  somie  experi- 
ence with  the  enterT^lse  and  after  It  has 
assumed  Its  first  task,  of  bringing  power- 
industry  technicians  into  the  specific  p^uts 
nl  the  Commission's  work  where  such  assist- 
ance is  needed.  It  should  then  Uke  on  a 
seond  assignment.  This  should  be  essen- 
tially a  responsibility  to  make  reporu  to  the 
power  industry  to  keep  it  abreast  of  de- 
velopmeots  in  the  atomic  energy  field  and 
of  their  implications.  These  reporU  wculd 
have  to  conform  to  security  requirements, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  be  care- 
fully reviewed  for  accuracy  of  statement  and 
interpretation.  But  It  Is  clear  to  us  that 
such  nonclassified  reports  supplementing 
the  general  reports  which  the  Commission 
now  publishes  could  be  of  considerable 
value  tu  the  Industry.  The  Commission's 
present  reports  are  geared  to  the  public  at 
Isri^  or  to  the  Congress.  The  information 
which  the  power  industry  most  needs  would 
bt  of  a  sufficiently  different  character  to 
warrant  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
an  industry  committee  to  formulate  and 
present  them.  Some  ot  the  reports  could 
be  written,  but  oral  reports  at  industry  meet- 
ings which  the  committee  might  arrange 
are  also  desirable.  In  the  course  of  de- 
veloping these  reports,  we  bcUeve  that  an- 
other aim  of  the  Commlailon,  also  stated 
in  our  terms  of  reference,  would  be  fur- 
thered, namely  the   IndentUlcatlon  of  ad- 
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diis^r.<4l  declaaslfiahle  information  regard- 
ing reactor  development  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

An  contacts  develop  along  the  lines  de- 
Bcrib^J  In  this  section,  further  measures  of 
mutual  value  will  suggest  themselves.  Ad- 
ditional proposaU  Uke  the  current  Detroit 
Efiifin  reactor  feasibility  study  sbcmid  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  to  the  extent  that  the 
conduct  of  such  studies  d'>e£  not  Inlnr.ge 
on  o'her  pressing  AEC  work  We  would  ex- 
p*'c'.  other  proposals  along  these  lines  to 
emfrze  as  the  numerous  segments  cf  the 
Industry  build  up  closer  relations  with  the 
eiiterprise  The  permanent  Indiiitry  com- 
miitee  shoald  not  only  play  an  Important 
part  In  catalyzing  and  helping  sliape  such 
projects  but  may  possibly  become  the  tn- 
Btrumentaiity  foi-  setting  up  one  or  more 
proj'^cts  participated  In  by  the  power  In- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

Such  projects  moreover,  whether  sponsored 
ty  individual  systems  or  under  committee 
auspices,  probably  represent  the  most  practi- 
cal initial  approach  to  the  problem  of  over- 
ail  eccncmic-englneertng  appraisal  of  reactor 
development  and  Its  place  In  relation  to  the 
general  problem  of  power  supply  As  we 
have  said.  this,  the  domain  of  utility  econom- 
ics, impresses  us  as  the  most  important  area 
of  mutual  Interest  to  the  AEC  and  the  in- 
d'jstry  It  Is  also  the  area  with  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  complications.  The  tech- 
niques applied  by  industry  management  and 
Industry  engineers  afford  a  method  of  ap- 
proach to  the  prcblems  in  this  field.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  techniques,  which  combine 
elements  of  art  with  those  of  science,  should 
however  not  be  attempted  along  the  lines  of 
any  preconceived  plan  but  should  be  per- 
mitted to  evolve  as  the  Commission,  the  com- 
mittee members,  and  the  industry  acquire  a 
common  body  of  experience. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  now 
labcring  with  a  program  of  immense  size, 
variety,  and  difficulty.  No  one  should  ex- 
pect ^least  of  all  the  members  of  this  group — 
that  a  body  like  ours  could  devise  a  plan  of 
cocperation  which  wotild  promise  large,  im- 
mediate advantages  to  the  AEC's  vast  pro- 
gram or  for  that  matter  to  the  Indtistry. 
There  Is.  however,  as  we  have  sought  to 
shew,  an  Impxjrtant  community  of  interest 
between  the  industry  and  the  enterprise,  and 
the  cumulative  effects  of  action  with  respect 
to  the  points  of  collaboration  suggested  in 
thU  report  could  be  significant.  We  think  It 
much  less  important  to  attempt  to  anticipate 
and  describe  Just  now  the  precise  lienefits 
which  the  atomic  energy  enterprise  and  the 
industry  should  expect  from  such  a  program 
of  cocperation  than  It  is  to  lay  the  ground- 
work from  which  some  of  these  benefitJi  may 
later  spring. 

E.  W.  MoazHOUsx. 
Waltoi*  Setmou*. 
PHnja>  Spout, 

Chairman. 


ScTcnty-fiftk  AmmwtnTf  of  tW  Battle 
of  the  LittU  Big  Hon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or   UOKTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  returned  from  Montana  where  I  par- 
ticipated in  ceremonies  eotmnemofatinsr 
the  seventy-flfth  anniversary  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  which  Gen. 
George  A.  Custer  and  his  command  weire 


overcome  by  same  3.000  Indians  In  cot 
of  this  Nation's  historic  engagements. 
Fleet  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  and  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  were  the  principal 
guests  among  many  who  journeyed  to 
the  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monu- 
ment for  the  occasion.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remaiics,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing text  of  the  stirring  address  delivered 
on  this  occasion  by  General  Wedemeyer: 

It  Is  Indeed  Inspiring  to  stand  on  this 
hallowed  ground  where  so  many  brave  men 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrlflce.  In  a  fierce 
struggle  against  overwhelming  odds  several 
hundred  n-en  of  the  Seventh  United  States 
Cavalry  fought  and  died.  They  were  not 
lured  by  ambition  or  goaded  by  necessity. 
Nobly,  courageously  they  placed  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  freedom  In  simple  obedience 
to  duty  as  they  uifderstood  It. 

It  Is  most  slgniS-cant  that  the  conflicting 
Interests  existing  in  the  early  dars  betvreen 
the  white  man  and  the  red  man  have  been 
resolved.  This  beautiful  nionument,  that 
conimemOTates  brave  deeds,  is  not  for  the 
purpose  tberefoj-e  of  perpetuating  the  causes 
of  strife  and  war  Rather  it  U  a  symbol  of 
the  spiritual  strength  and  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  white  men  ss  well  as  the  red 
men  who  participated  In  the  historic  battle. 
The  story  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  remains  an 
important  segment  of  the  American  saga  in 
which  every  race  and  creed  have  had  a  part, 
Thcwe  of  us  who  have  survived  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  n  must  keep  faith  with 
that  ghostly  assemblage  of  men  and  women 
who  died  in  tlie  Battle  of  Little  Big  Horn. 
as  well  as  In  World  Wars  I  and  11,  and  those 
who  are  now  dying  in  Korea  to  preserve  the 
freedoms  they  cherish,  the  same  freedoms 
you  and  I  enjoy  today.  Our  wax  dead  plead 
with  mute  voices,  they  entreat  with  unsee- 
ing eye*,  that  we  £h.auld  remain  steadfast  in 
our  defense  of  decency,  justice,  and  individ- 
ual freedoms. 

We  TTon  World  War  n.  mlLltarlly,  at  least, 
and  at  a  treaiendous  cost  in  lives  and  treas- 
ure. It  is  cmly  natural  that  veterans — in 
fact,  all  true  Americans — should  now  devote 
attention  and  effort  to  the  solution  of  world 
problems.  All  of  us  are  determined  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  preserving  peace — not 
peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with  honor. 
We  Americans  want  security,  economic  and 
military  security,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
liberties-  The  Rusian  people  have  security. 
Their  lords  and  masters  in  the  Kremlin  are 
mslntainlng  a  tremendous  military  force  A 
tightly  controlled  economy  insures  food  and 
shelter,  such  as  it  is  All  of  this,  however, 
is  attained  through  rigid  controls  of  a  police 
state  wherein  the  individual  Ls  completely 
subordinated  to  the  whims  of  power-drunk 
leaders.  To  a  limited  degree,  military  and 
economic  security  are  provided  in  Soviet 
Russia,  but  the  minds  and  bcdies  of  the 
people  are  enslaved. 

There  are  now  flO  countries  operating 
under  various  fcams  of  government  in  the 
family  of  United  Nations.  Many  of  them 
convey  their  thoughts  in  languages  unknown 
to  the  others.  PoUiic&I.  economic,  and  social 
structures  are  often  radically  different.  Yet 
science  h«s  so  contracted  time  snd  specs 
that  ire  Americans  live  in  close  proximity 
to  all  cA  these  divergent  peoples.  Events 
transpiring  in  Iran  and  Korea  are  of  definite 
concern  to  otur  security  and  liberties.  China, 
Rtissla,  and  Argentina  are  neighbors.  Most 
nations,  like  oiir  own.  win  conform  to  estab- 
lisbed  Isws  and  procedures  and  will  adhere 
faithfully  to  s;^emn  promises  and  cc»nmit- 
ments.  A  few.  particularly  totalitarian  gov- 
emments  with  unscrupulous  leaders,  may  be 
expected  to  violate  tntematlonal  laws  and 
agreements,  making  It  mandatory  that  we 
maintain  sppropriate  military  forces  to  re- 
strain their  bullying  tactics  within  tbe 
family  of  nations. 


The  principles  of  democracy  have  been 
subjected  to  the  severest  tests  not  only  ta 
Anterica  but  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  most  effective  contribution  that  you  and 
I  can  make  toward  lasting  world  (leace  and 
the  corttnitation  of  our  way  of  life  la  to 
Insure  that  we  keep  alive  the  principles  of 
true  d(*mocracy  at  home.  We  must  resist 
those  developments  in  our  economic  and 
social  structures  that  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  assume  responsibilities  belonging  to 
each  individual.  We  must  not  barter  tradi- 
tional American  initiative  for  a  form  of 
security  that  would  destroy  the  moral  fiber 
of  a  virile  and  productive  people  and  like- 
wise Jeopardize  individual  liberties.  One 
hears  so  often,  too  often,  in  my  opinion. 
claims  to  personal  rights.  We  should  em- 
phasize instead  personal  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens  and  deemphasize  personal 
rights  or  claims  for  special  prlvril^je.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  most  important,  almost 
sacred  responsibiUtles  of  citiaens  in  tlils 
Republic  Is  to  participate  continuously  and 
intetllgently  In  national  and  mtemational 
affairs.  It  is  our  duty  to  visit  xht  polls  and 
to  vote  for  individuals  of  character  and 
ability  and  for  proposals  that  are  designed 
to  protect  traditional  American  liberties,  I 
rep«it.  our  Republic  can  endure  only  if  we, 
the  people,  participate  actively  In  tine  Oov- 
ernment.  In  the  elections  last  November 
only  40.000,COO  out  of  S^.OOO.OOG  eligible  citi- 
zens exercised  tlielr  right  and  obligation  to 
vote.  Such  apathy  can  and  must  be  re- 
placed by  realistic  interest  and  entbustastlr 
determination  to  exercise  aU  duties  adherent 
in  American  citizenship,  inclodlng  votii^. 

Today  great  concern  is  expreased  by  all 
free  peoples  concerning  the  possibility  of 
wa„-  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  major 
nation  would  deliberately  jworoke  anoiber 
global  war.  Obviously,  no  nation  can  pix^t 
from  such  a  conflict,  regardless  of  wbo  the 
military  victor  might  be.  War  Is  not  In- 
er.table.  We  must  and  can  find  a  method 
whereby  govemmenu  based  upon  different 
and  even  contticting  Ideologies  can  live  har- 
moniously in  the  world.  Liter  all.  otir  coun- 
.  ry  is  an  amalgamation  of  many  races,  and 
vre  have  people  of  every  shade  of  political. 
social,  and  religious  thinking.  Yet  we  are 
working  juccessfvilly  together.  A  ««rld  com- 
mon denominator  can  be  fotmd  U  nations 
and  peoples  are  imbued  with  the  same  una- 
nimity of  purpose  that  actuates  us  In  these 
United  States. 

Miiitary  force  has  never  by  Itself  solved 
permanently  international  frictions  or  prob- 
lems,   and    in    my    judgment,    never    wlll- 
Iforeover.    military    force    alone   will   never 
solve  the  Ideological  conflict  that  now  en- 
dangers world  peace.    We  must  penetrate  the 
clouds  of  fear  and  tmcertainty  that  enshroud 
the  world  today.    We  must  reach  the  hearts 
and  minds  <A  all  peoples  In  order  to  con- 
vince them  at  Amerlcs's  peaceftil  and  unself- 
ish motives.    We  mwst  dispel  suspldan  and 
remove  distrust  by  proving  conclusively  to 
the  world  thst  oar  Intentions  are  boDorable 
and  that  we  are  determined  to  protect  the 
freedoms  for  which  we   have  sacrificed   so 
much.     We   have    learned   frtmi   bitter  ex- 
perience  that   peoples   are   not  always    the 
masters  at  their  destiny.     Sometimes  thtj 
are  controlled  by  trrattonal  and  onscnipulous 
Individuals  whose  lust  for  power  has  over- 
balanced their  eense  at  rcaaon.   Wben  people 
are     misinfarmc<l.     or     completely     denied 
factual  informattoo,  tbetr  judgmenta  cmn  be 
so  impaired  thmt  a  slight  mleanderstsBding 
can  be  magnified  to  inflame  ttadr  passlncis. 
Mutual  sttsplctoQ  then  replaces  mutual  ecn- 
fidenoe:  rule  by  force  supplants  nile  by  law. 
Ccumnunlst  leaders  have  generated  an  ef- 
fective peyctao-sodal  force  by  tbe  prtwHae 
at    a    good    Ufe    to    the    so-called    tmder- 
privlleged  of  the  world.    So  powcrtnl  Is  this 
appeal  to  the  iiiuifi.  it  blinds  rotUkins  of 
f  oUovrers  to  tbe  fact  tliat  tbe  oppreaUm  and 
terror  at  communism  are  UvtBg  proof  that 
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▲rrHonih  oomaMUUm  to  aonUy 
fUDt.  tt  to  ^toi^aroot  to  dtoeount  Um  faro* 
aowtfy  cnB«ad  by  dwpotte  l«Klcn.  Ac^tB^ 
thto  fw«B  «•  mnrt  pit  am  strtnctli  fouB<lc4 
on  OMitarlH  ot  faith— fktth  In  tiM  tftcnlty 
or  tte  tndmdaal — fftlth  in  •  mam  at  raaml 
uTim  fattli  to  Ood.  Ooamontim  pona  Um 
<tijal  tiMraat  of  pownful  armad  aaaaolt  from 
vlttooot  '■fflBM"*'*  with  an  InaMioua  polaon< 
Int  ot  mfnrta  rrom  within.  This  pattern 
bm  vartad  Ilttla  Ic  ttaa  toog.  tracie  htatorf 
of  totadtailaB  n«tm*a. 

TlM  On—miiTtoTi  claim  Uwlr  tnoftpent 
to  tha  trat  rrratatkm  atalnt  ofipranlon  and 
prl^ttoa.  I  aay  tba  raaJ  pcopl«*a  revolution 
to  ttoa  ABMTtaaa  awotntton  which  began  In 
thto  ouuBtiy  lamt  ISO  jreaK  ago  Hanh  In 
tl»  Mmmatt  of  vlgllaaee  and  aelf-aacrtftea 
oo  th*  part  of  ttaoa*  who  pmoe  truth  and 
Ubatty.  but  r«A  In  reward,  the  American 
rato^  man*!  aoetal  and 
to  ondraamcd  of  iMtghts. 
■ttnoaa  to  offer  Ilmltla«  oppca-- 
anabHiMng  umI  malntatntng  a 
ta  wldeh  wmx  can  liva  in  peace  and 
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TIM  wwia  baa  undergone  draatlc  changes 
tary  due  to  the  force  at 
rtottoos  at  men.     Oom- 
wfU  cnjoT  auccaas  efeijahere.  eren 
eenmtry,  even  tn  this  patriotic 
.  uataas  and  untU  )t  to  dearly 
toy  graater  faith  and  strcaoger  ap- 
paal  IB  Um  ScMs  of  human  endeavor.    This 
an  appro^late  time  for  aU 
our  pattern  of  IlTtng  and 
oar  ifvaa  in  tcnnee  to  loved 
try  aud  to  Ood.     Bthar  we 
beOav*  In  our  Ration's  doctlnj 
and    vigilantly    protect    the 
tt  ftaadom.  or  we  must  yield  ig- 
to  paopl*  of  stronger  appeal 
faith. 
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thay  bacoma  convinced  that  their  constltu- 
•nta  want  the  Oovernment  to  banish  the 
lururlea  and  the  waste,  they'll  du  |uat  that. 
Thay  will  never  da  It  so  long  as  they  believe 
that  everyone  wants  economy  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  other  fellow's  pasture. 

SOCXAUBM    ST    iNDtSKCnON 

Literally  thousands  of  national,  regional. 
and  local  organizations  of  every  conceivable 
nature  have  gone  on  record  against  compul- 
sory health  Insurance.  In  that  list  ar*  th» 
largest  and  best  known  nrganlaatlonB  rep- 
reaentlng  farmers,  lawyers,  veterans,  club 
women,  end  other  groups  These  people  arp 
not  opposed  to  twtter  medical  care — to  the 
c<Mitrary,  they  are  all  for  improving  It  m 
rapidly  as  possible.  But  they  are  convinced 
that  compulsory  health  Insurance,  which 
m^t  very  well  be  simply  s  prelude  to  social- 
ised medicine  on  the  British  model,  would 
not  produce  tt,  and  would  in  all  probability 
result  In  a  genoikl  decline  q{  medical  stand- 
arda. 

There  Is  small  chance  of  the  compulsory 
health  insurance  passing  Congress  now  The 
graateat  danger  Is  that  s  start  In  that  direc- 
tion may  be  made  by  evasion  and  by  indi- 
rection. As  an  example,  it  is  t>elng  xu->;ed 
that  the  national  health  aerrlcesB  activities 
be  greatly  enlarged  Some  expansion  may 
ba  ncecaaary — but  anyone  familiar  with  po- 
litical strategy  will  reallae  that  the  advocates 
at  aodaJlzed  medicine  will  get  right  on  this 
baiMl  wagon  and  whoop  it  along. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  stop  any  move- 
ment which,  no  matter  how  innocuous  it  may 
8«em  CD  the  surface,  would  In  any  way  ^ub- 
]act  the  doctor  to  the  bureaucrat. 


Joseph  M.  FriedmAa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

OF  CONKXcnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKENTATTVirS 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Joseph  M. 
Friedman,  a  native  of  my  State  and,  until 
his  death  last  Sunday,  special  sis&istant 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  attorneys  In  our  Oov- 
etmment. 

Joe  Friedman  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1932.  received  his  law  degree  in  1935, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Connecticut  bar 
the  same  year.  From  19S5  to  1937  he 
vorfced  doaely  with  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  with 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Federal  Pro- 
cedure, performing  the  basic  research 
work  for  the  rules.  Subsequently,  he 
and  Profess(»  Moore,  of  YaJe  Law  School. 
publifibad  a  standard  three-volume  trea- 
ttae  on  Federal  practice  and  procedure, 
irtikli  Is  a  monument  of  scholarship  and 
a  guidebook  for  every  Federal  Judge  and 
Pederal  practitioner  in.  oar  land. 

Between  1937  and  1940  he  served  as 
supervisory  attorney  with  the  National 
Labor  Relattnns  Board  and  from  1940  to 
IMl  he  was  prtnelpal  attorney  hi  the 
»^Uff»ii«.iiM  ooal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
menl  Of  tho  Ulterior. 

Br  IMl.  when  Joe  came  to  the  Oepart- 
flMnl  of  Justfee  as  a  special  trial  attorney 
la  the'Glaliiu  Dtvlitoi,  hla  broad  knowI> 
edse.  his  wisdom,  and  oustanding  abihty 
#ere  well  known  in  Government  circles. 


As  ailef  of  the  ClvU  Frauds  Section  of 
the  Claims  Division.  Joe  Friedman  was 
instrumenUl  in  obtaining  settlements 
and  judffments.  aggregating  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  from  persons  who  had 
perpetrated  frauds  on  the  United  States. 
Working  constantly  from  morning 
until  night  as  section  chief  and  special 
trouble  shooter.  Joe  Friedman  scored 
notable  victories  for  the  Oovernment  in 
many  cases,  many  of  which  received  no 
public  attention.  Thus,  it  was  he  who 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  first  decision 
upholding  the  right  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  discharge  persons  whose 
loyalty  was  in  doubt;  it  was  he  who 
successfully  concluded  many  meat  and 
ePK  subsidy  frauds  which  had  been  per- 
petrated upon  the  Government,  obtain- 
ing judgments  and  settlements  which 
brought  substantial  amounts  of  money 
into  the  Treasury;  it  was  he  who  jUC- 
ces.sfully  defended  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  little-known  action 
brought  by  a  disgruntled  Army  officer 
whose  name  had  been  passed  over  on 
the  promotion  list,  and  I  might  add  that 
the  President  came  to  rely  upon  his  skill 
and  Ingenuity;  his  judgment  and  assist- 
ance? were  sought  constantly  by  the 
White  House. 

Joe  Friedman's  life  was  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  Government  service. 
Thrcueth  the  years  he  turned  down  many 
lucrative  offers,  at  a  considerable  finan- 
cial .sacrifice,  to  enter  private  practice. 
He  in-spired  such  tremendous  loyalty  and 
confidence  in  both  his  own  staff  with 
whom  he  worked  Intimately  and  with 
infinite  patience,  and  in  the  top  echelon 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  they 
came  to  rely  upon  Joe  for  almost  every- 
thing Even  during  the  past  few 
months,  Joe  was  given  the  additional 
burden  of  responsibility  for  prosecuting 
violations  of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
and  counseling  and  guiding  United 
States  attorneys  tliroughout  the  cotmtry 
with  respect  thereto. 

Joe  left  a  wife  and  three  small  chil- 
dren; an  outstanding  record  of  Govern- 
ment service  and  devotion,  including 
service  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
during  World  War  U;  a  tremendous  gap 
in  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
United  States;  and,  most  important  of 
all.  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him.  which  will  never 
be  filled. 


Cootrols  or  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  2ANDT 

or  PKMHSTLVaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
a  time  when  the  highest  taxes  In  his- 
tory are  being  saddled  on  the  American 
people  suxi  crocodile  tears  are  being  shed 
by  administration  spokesmen  for  the  so- 
called  average  American  wage  earner  it 
is  refreshing  to  read  a  stralght-from- 
the-shoulder  analysis  of  the  situation 
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that  exists  under  the  present  system  of 
controlled  economy. 

The  following  editorials  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  and 
Tribune,  both  of  which  reveal  in  no  un- 
certain terms  the  hypocrisy  and  the  fak- 
eiy  that  exists  In  high  circles  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  Altoona  (Pa)   Mirror  of 
June  23.  1951] 

COKTKOLS    OK    TUMXDOU 

The  next  few  days  may  be  among  the  most 
ImfK.rt.int  days  in  American  history.  Con- 
Rre.^.s  Is  now  debating  on  what  degree  of  con- 
trols to  grant  an  administration  that  clearly 
has  demonstrated  its  Inability  to  handle  any 
degree  of  controls  to  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  primary  question  before  the  Congresa 
cf  the  United  States  Is  as  to  whether  we — 
the  American  people — are  to  be  entrusted 
with  our  cwn  liberty  and  the  management 
( f  uur  cwn  affairs  or  whether  we  are  to  have 
cur  liberty  and  management  handed  over 
t  i  a  crop  of  bureaucrats  who  have  little  re- 
pard  for  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Individual 
and  little  confidence  In  the  system  that  has 
made  this  Nation  the  greatest  in  the  history 
of  ♦he  world. 

We  believe  that  If  our  elected  representa- 
tives are  wise  they  will  vote  for  an  end  of 
controls  as  of  June  30,  1951.  Such  a  vote 
ccu'.d  almost  be  compared  to  the  original 
vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  history  it  may  rank  with  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  In  Importance  not  only  to 
America  but  In  Importance  to  the  free  world 
as  we  knew  it  today. 

This  administration  has  shamefully  mis- 
used those  powers  entrusted  to  it.  Control 
bills  passed  by  Congress  and  already  In  effect 
have  been  used  to  create  Jobs  for  the  politl- 
Cdlly  faithful.  Taxes  and  still  mere  taxes 
have  been  shamefully  used  to  build  up  a  sys- 
tem that  makes  It  difficult  for  the  average 
man  to  conduct  his  business  in  an  efficient 
manner.  If  those  In  charge  of  the  extension 
cf  ciintrols  know  anything  about  the  con- 
trols, they  have  kept  It  a  well-hidden  secret 
from  those  who  are  controlled. 

Production  has  been  hindered  time  and 
time  again  and  there  Is  not  one  single  In- 
srance  where  It  has  l)een  proven  that  the 
controls  have  aided  production  or  made  pro- 
duction more  efficient.  It  takes  several  law- 
yers, several  appeals  to  Congressmen  and 
Senators  and  dozens  of  letters  to  obtain  even 
a  small  quantity  of  steel  urgently  needed  to 
complete  building  operations  that  were  start- 
ed before  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. 
Oi:r  free  economy  has  been  hamstrung,  im- 
portant people  have  had  their  attention  di- 
verted to  minor  affairs,  and  In  the  long  run 
not  one  ton  of  steel  has  been  saved.  The 
man-hours  consumed  in  obtaining  needed 
materials  could  be  better  lised  In  producing 
them. 

v\"hi;e  our  sons  are  sweating  It  out  on  the 
battlefield  dnd  in  army  camps  waiting  for  a 
vacillating  administration  to  decide  what  de- 
gree of  appeasement  they  shall  offer  the 
overlords  of  world  communism,  those  respon- 
sible for  our  predicament  seek  to  extend  the 
yok  of  slavery  and  control  over  the  only 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  have 
tlie  might  to  defy  world  communism. 

We  did  not  grow  Into  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial Nation  of  the  earth  l>ecause  someone  in 
central  authority  had  It  within  his  power 
to  order  us  to  stop  here  and  go  there.  We 
built  our  powerful  economy  on  individual 
Initiative.  Controls  will  destroy  that  Initia- 
tive and  eventually  they  will  destroy  the  very 
Nation  they  are  supposed  to  protect.  Dicta- 
tors are  bad  medicine:  they  are  rank  poison 
to  free  men  and  to  Individual  Initiative  and 
it  matters  not  one  whit  if  they  are  Americau- 
or  Russian -born  dictators. 


ThoM  who  read  or  listened  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  shame  of  Yalta  as  given  by  Sec- 
retary Dean  Acheson  must  have  felt  a  blush 
cf  shame  as  they  heard  him  admit  tlxat  Stalin 
obtained  as  much  as  he  wanted  at  Yalta  t>e- 
cause  we  were  afraid  to  anger  him.  Whom 
does  he  mean  by  "we"?  A  small  handful  of 
men  entrusted  with  the  late  of  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  or  the  great  mass  of  free- 
men whom  they  were  supposed  to  represent? 

Will  our  Congress  hand  over  to  a  small 
group  of  men  this  power  to  again  betray  the 
American  people?  Will  they  trust  to  that 
brand  of  courage  that  feared  Stalin  of  Yalta 
or  will  they  trust  to  the  stDut-hearted  cour- 
age of  the  yeomen  of  the  country  who  would 
have  shouted  that  traitorous  agreement  down 
and  run  the  would-be  world  dictator  back  to 
the  confines  of  the  Kremlin? 

The  control  bills  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration will  take  away  more  liberty  from  the 
American  people  than  till  the  war-mad  crea- 
tures of  Europe  and  Asia  combined  could 
ever  take  away.  Of  what  are  our  elected  rep- 
resentatives afraid?  Are  they  afraid  that 
they  will  lose  their  jobs  as  elected  representa- 
tives of  freemen  if  they  vote  tn  the  Interests 
of  freedom?  Or  have  they  been  charmed  by 
the  educated  words  that  flow  so  freely  from 
the  mouths  of  those  who  would  have  us  bend 
the  knee  to  central  authority? 

Are  we.  the  great  mass  of  Americans,  to 
hand  our  liberties  on  a  silver  platter  to  a 
small  group  of  power-mad  politicians,  labor 
agitators  (not  labor  leaders)  and  newly 
made  rich  industrialists  who  have  used  the 
people's  money  ladled  out  to  them  by  the 
RFC  and  otlier  governmental  agencies  to 
grow  rich  and  powerful,  because  we  are  too 
Indolent  to  protest  by  wire,  letter,  or  tele- 
phone to  those  who  represent  us  at  Wash- 
ington? 

WUl  public  apathy  spell  out  loss  of  public 
liberty?  Will  we  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
the  liberties  won  for  us  at  Bunker  Hill.  Val- 
ley Forge.  Cemetery  Ridge,  and  a  thousand 
other  bloody  fields  of  battle  handed  over  to 
a  small  but  determined  bunch  of  power, 
crazed  men  on  Capitol  Hill? 

We  can  win  the  battle  against  Inflation  by 
the  simple  exercise  of  one  little  two-letter 
word.  Tliat  word  is  "No  "  We  need  not  buy 
beef  If  It  is  too  high  in  price.  We  need  not 
buy  sny  one  of  a  hundred  other  commodi- 
ties if  they  are  too  high  in  price.  Is  net  lib- 
erty too  steep  a  price  to  pay  lor  any  com- 
modity? Controls,  however  limited  in  Ecop« 
or  in  years,  destroy  liberty.  They  have  a  way 
of  perpetuating  themselves.  They  are  well 
watered  and  well  tended  by  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  provide  fat  Jobs  for  their 
friends  and  economic  death  for  their  ene- 
mies. Once  enacted  Into  law.  they  are  like 
cancer  fastened  upon  the  body  politic. 

The  real  truth  about  higher  prices  is  that 
they  are  brought  about  not  by  lack  of  con- 
trols, but  by  higher  taxes  and  higher  taxes. 
These  taxes,  like  the  hidden  parasites  that 
destroy  both  plant  and  animal  growth,  feed 
on  the  life  blood  of  labor  and  industry.  In 
recent  years  they  have  grown  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  blood  stream  that  nourishes 
them.  It  will  take  even  more  taxes  to  ad- 
minister the  controls  that  are  proposed  to 
be  fastened  upon  the  American  people  by 
those  who  admit  their  fear  for  foreign  dic- 
tators. 

If  the  bidden  parasites  grow  too  numerous, 
they  can  destroy  our  economic  system.  Per- 
haps the  planners  plan  li  that  way.  You  and 
I  can  do  our  part  by  insisting  that  Congress 
refuse  to  extend  existing  controls  and  pass 
no  new  ones. 

[From  the  Altoona  (Pa.)   Tribune  of  Jun* 
25.  1951] 

To  LZMIT  OOvnNMXKT  Is  FaZKDOlt 

Senator  Bl^vix  Moodt,  of  ICchigan,  makes 
out  a  very, good  case  for  continued  economic 
controls  upon  the  business  and  industry  of 
this  countxy. 


We  dont  like  high  prices  any  man  than 
Senator  lioooT  likes  them. 

Yet.  controls  are  nothing  more  than  a 
temporary  expedient  that  soon  lows  its  ellt- 
cacy.  and  in  a  short  time,  presents  a  new 
and  more  serious  |»'oblem. 

A  Wto'te  House  warning  of  disaster  if  Con- 
gisss  follows  a  soft  course  and  refuses  to 
approve  continued  economic  controls  does 
not  Impress  us. 

We  just  do  not  twlleve  that  this  great 
country  is  so  utterly  helpless  ani^  dependent 
upon  bureaucrats  that  it  will  fold  up  Just 
because  the  Oovernment  Is  refused  all  the 
powers  It  wants  over  the  lives  of  our  people. 
"Inflation  is  lowering  your  dollar  value," 
the  Government  spokesmen  tell  us,  and  then 
urge  the  biggest  single  tax  bill  in  American 
history,  the  third  in  a  year,  which  in  ItseU 
is  one  of  the  most  Inflationary  of  factors 
that  now  are  shoving  dollar  values  down. 

The  Government  theory  is  that  If  It  takes 
your  money,  you  cant  spend  it.  and  so  the 
pressuro  is  lessened  on  the  merclvandise 
markets. 

It's  true  enough.  The  Oovernment  takes 
It.  and  you  can't  spend  It.  But  the  Govern- 
ment does  spend  It,  and  so  the  inflationary 
factor  remains, 

Americans  have  not  been  entirely  free  of 
economic  controls  since  before  World  War 
II.  And  any  Interference  with  the  process 
of  economics  acts  as  sand  in  the  gears  for 
the  whole  machine. 
Now.  we're  back  In  the  control  era  agaiu. 
The  principal  thing  we  are  doing  with  our 
rising  taxes  and  controls  is  to  play  Into 
Rtissla's  hands  by  forcing  America  out  of  the 
mold  which  made  our  Nation  great,  fordng 
It  out  of  the  freedom  way,  and  catulng  us 
to  spend,  and  to  deflate  our  currency  by  our 
everlasting  spending,  and  to  destroy  oxu 
freedom,  by  creating  conditions  that  ihTit* 
Government  domination  over  our  people  so 
that  the  free  enterprise  which  created  Amer- 
ica Is  restricted  and  ultimately  destroyed. 

Out  cf  all  this  win  come  a  different  Amer- 
ica, vinless  we  are  very  careful.  And  it  Is 
omluous.  Indeed,  that  our  leaden  are  not 
being  carcftil. 

"Foresight  is  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,"  but 
how  many  American  leaders  today  are  urging 
an  end  to  controls?  No.  They  prefer  the 
quick  vote-getting  assurance  of  telling  the 
people  that  their  way  will  tuing  lower  prices. 
They  do  not  go  on  to  tell  them  that  the 
low  prices  can  exist  only  for  a  short  while, 
because  with  prices  restricted,  production 
will  dwindle,  and  after  awh  le  Americans 
may  not  get  what  they  want  at  any  price. 

In  Russia  and  China,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries where  the  government  t^s  the  people 
how  to  run  their  business,  the  people  cannot 
buy  autos  or  television  scu  w  radios  or  elec- 
tric refrigerators  at  any  price,  because  there 
aren't  enough,  or,  Just  enough  for  the  upper 
crust  of  Government. 

That  s  why  every  Russian  or  Chinese  diplo- 
mat leaves  this  country  with  trucklceds  of 
baggage  to  take  home,  the  things  he  can't 
buy  at  any  price  at  home. 

And  at  home,  the  government  runs  the 
business. 

Remember  that.  It's  Imporunt  to  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  keep  the  living  standard 
we  have  created  for  ourselves. 

We  won't  keep  tt  copying  Russia's  ways. 
We  won't  keep  It  with  Oovernment  controls 
on  every  business  and  Industry. 

Controls  will  lead  to  the  day  when  a  million 
dollars  couldnt  buy  an  auto  In  America, 
without  a  Government  permit.  And  tn 
countries  where  that  stttiation  exists,  they're 
is^lied  only  to  the  big  shots. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  espoused  some 
principles  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Be- 
publicans  too.  would  do  well  to  recall  today. 
"Liberty  has  never  come  from  the  Oovern- 
ment. The  history  of  Uberty  is  the  history 
of  the  limitation  of  Oovernment  power,  not 
the  increase  of  it." 
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KZTE?«BION  GP  REMARKS 

or 

mn.  A.  L  MILLER 

nr  TBI  Bonss  or  rkprcsemtativis 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  treatment  the  Department 
of  Defcaw  has  flten  the  mfO&bers  of  the 
loaettve  Rewrre  may  well  destroy  the 
ponlbiUty  of  maintaining  a  Reserre  pro- 
gram In  the  future.  Most  of  them  had 
served  In  World  War  II  and  were  in- 
duced to  enlist,  by  pnanlses  of  service 
in  their  rank  and  specialty  in  case  it 
beeuae  neceiary  to  recall  them  to  active 
duty.  'Hmr  were  not  to  be  called  until 
after  the  active  re&ervlsts.  and  their  en- 
IMsmits  had  be«i  for  a  definite  period. 
Whor  the  President,  without  waiting  to 
aak  Coppeas  tar  a  declaration  of  war, 
suddenly  revoned  his  policy  in  Asia  azxi 
onknd  ovr  troof»  into  Korea,  he  de- 
Borfeoey  and  permitted  the 
of  Defensa  a  free  hand  in 
h^illrttng  up  the  tmen  Deceasary  to  meet 
U%»  needi  of  the  Truman  war.  It  im- 
raadlalely  threw  an  prorates  aside  and 
ealM  tbCM  renrrlBts  back,  aligning 
than  to  *%**""!  units  regardless  of  their 
special  or  tnJninf.  With  only  a  hasty 
la  infantry  taehxyques 
in  the  front-line 


be  roDcmlKred  that  most  of 
w«r«  married  and  fathers. 
lutt  gatting  started  in  buii- 
or  firming  and  wiU  And  it  dllBeult 
if  noi  ImyowtWo  to  rawtahhsh  them- 
selves.  Ibmy  win  not  return  to  ibniT 
tmmmm^<ttim»  win  be  braken  to  health 
and  dWDnriOBed.  ^lere  have  been  more 
than  IVtJM  military  aul  dvfUan  ca^ual- 
tlMtolWM. 

Tile  ItoeAiltuir  inQidry  has  demon- 
stratod  ttae  teet  that  the  Department  of 
«u  eaaght  unprepared  for  the 
and  had  no  plans.  In  its 
haato  to  toiOd  adequate  manpower  it 
caOad  op  tram  the  Reservee  and  in  the 
Ben  than  it  needed  or 
The  result  is  that  its 
and  training  eenters  are  i^utted 
wlfh  poMond  that  are  wasting  time  and 
meney  to  idleness  <x  boondoggling.  It  is 
a  erytog  dmaae  and  stem  action  should 
be  taken  toiBMirtlsl  iily  to  correct  the  situ- 


As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  Inelud- 
inf  a  Mlar  I  have  Just  received  from 
a  rertdcpt  of  oy^  district.  I  am  sending 
the  kCtor  to  the  Defecae  Department  and 
the  AzBed  ServieeB  Committee  adclng 
far  an  early  reply: 

JxfUuTi.  IMi. 
Me  •  tew  tliiagi  I  would 
I  to  pt  slielilil  and  it  mmm  tHat  tbar*  ia 
to  writ*  to  you.    I'm 
you  do  know  aaaMilkliig  about 


ith  «hay  did&t  dntt  aay» 

to  BnniiTflUM  to  eallrt  la 

•nUat,  but  yofu 

to  be  oallad  la. 

wttbcbll- 

swalttiV  the 

•M  to  b*  ■totkKMd.  doing 


BOthlnf  but  cutting  weeds  at  aomelhlng  to 
paa  tlm*. 

And  Mioiber  thing.  Mceordlng  to  the 
Twvirtta  KsTal  OUtrlct  Base  paper  there  are 
about  16.000  people  there  who  have  passed 
ezamlnationa  for  advanceme.it  In  rate,  etc  , 
but  wbo  cant  get  It  because  the  Surj  hadn't 
enough  money  to  pay  them  their  tnrreased 
amounta.     Why  are  they  being  called  then? 

la  all  this  breese  I've  been  hearing  over 
the  air  about  releasing  the  Reeervee  true? 

It  seama  to  me  that  the  voters  and  tax- 
payers, aa  welt  as  the  servicemen,  have  a 
right  to  lEnow  what's  going  on 

I  am  very  anxiously  awaiting  your  an.swer. 
Sincerely, 


Tke  Devocratk  Tax  BUI,  H.  R.  4473 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

OF  mw  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOnsX  or  BSPRESENTATIVi^ 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  fre- 
quently come  appeals  from  individuals 
and  organisations  for  more  Federal  aid. 
may  be  interested  to  know  what  the  tax- 
payers of  New  York  State  pay  for  Lh^ 
Federal  aid  they  receive.  The  Federal 
aid  received  by  New  York  Stat^  in  1949 
amounted  to  $417,322,864.  The  ta.xpay- 
ers  of  New  York  SUte  Will  be  taxed 
under  H.  R  4473  a  total  of  $1,059,840,- 
000.  Those  Ifenibers  who  voted  for  H.  R, 
4478.  the  lar?«st  tax  ever  imposed  on 
the  taxi>eyers  of  the  United  States,  may 
find  th*  figures  hereafter  submitted  of 
interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
the  following  facts: 

Fawn  OBAMTs-nf-Am  roa  19S0  aitd  Coupari- 
soM  Wtth  Imckxasxo  Cost  to  thz  Taxpat- 
■M  ZH  EacH  9rATK  or  rm  Rtvawui  Act  op 

1881.  AS  PAaSCS  BT  THZ  HOHSS  OF  RXFRESEMT- 


When  the  House  of  Representatives  la^t 
Friday  pasaed  H.  R.  4473.  known  as  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1931,  which  If  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  without  substantial  changes  In 
the  deal^ated  tot&l  of  new  taxes,  will  ex- 
tract an  additional  $7,200,000,000  frcm  the 
American  people  for  all  kinds  of  vorld-wlde 
adventures  Into  the  realm  of  state  socialism. 
th«  thought  occurred  that  pcrhapa  the  new 
taxe*  would  wipe  out  all  of  the  advantages 
granted  to  State  and  local  governments 
through  granta-ln-ald  for  cooperative  proj- 
ecta,  and  also  the  pa3rments  direct  to  indi- 
viduals within  the  States.  Including  veterans 
for  varioui  purpoeea. 

Is  the  flacal  year  1950,  the  grants-in-aid 
totaled  eaj2S4,e99,54a,  and  payments  to  in- 
dlvlduala  amoxmted   to   s   total   of   t3,387,- 

sai,aoi. 

The  totAl  of  Federal  moneys  disbursed 
under  the  two  programs  for  fiscal  1950  was 
•5.633.030.743. 

Tha  burden  of  the  propoeed  tax  bill  (H  R. 
4478)  If  dlatrlbuted  on  a  per  capita  basis 
among  the  aevaral  States,  the  Territories,  and 
tha  Dlstrlet  of  Ck>lumbla.  would  more  than 
wipe  out  all  of  the  alleged  benefits  received 
throoffa  grmnta-tn-«ld  and  the  pairments  to 
Indlvlduala  on  an  ov«r-aJl  baals.  While  it  is 
true  that  aoma  wUl  baaaflt  even  with  the 
aev  taxaa,  tha  ganeral  picture  la  bad.  We 
■hoaM  cut  <k>wn  the  qjendlng  for  Uncle 
Sam'a  tatematlonal  gift  ahop,  before  heaping 
thla  n«w  burden  on  all  the  people,  and  then 


salving  their  wounds  with  paymenta  from  tha 
Federal  till.  Thla  system  la  morally,  ethi- 
cally, and  financially  absurd.  In  the  table 
following,  a  compariaon  of  the  additional 
taxes  each  State  would  pay,  compared  to  the 
beneflu  received  In  1950  from  grants-in-aid 
and  payments  to  Individuals  Is  shown: 
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39.  tiiin.  OUO 
,V\  «(),  000 
21.  o«i.  nno 
100  OHO,  000 
32l.»4il,000 
2S,  iOl>,  01X3 
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ll^  620,  000 
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1 5,490,0011.000  I  ",  300,  UOO,  JUO 


iUijfjtUii  dLStribuUon  lur  fiscal  1949. 


The  World'i  Greatest  Neeil 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or   NEHaASKA 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
ariicle  by  Pred  Biirdick: 

Tire  Woauj's  aaxATvsT  Nra>— PuTrmo  First 
THIIf  G8  PnsT 

The  all-Important  even  sacred  task  before 
wurld  statesmen  today  Is  to  prevent  a  world 
war  that  might  deatroy  civlUzatlon.  Seeking 
a  meeting  of  mlnda  to  resolve  differences  that 
threaten  such  a  catastrophe  is  putting  first 
things  first. 

If  a  city  U  In  danger 'of  destruction  by  a 
conflagration  would  the  city  offlclala  be  so 
lacking  In  logic,  common  senaa.  and  fore- 
sight—In  putting  flnt  thlnfs  lint — as  to 
waste  time  in  debating  prooedurea.  etc.,  to 
follow  In  making  an  ail-out  effort  to  save 
their  city  from  deatniotlon  by  flaoMat 
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Why  should  not  logic — putting  first  things 
first — prevail  In  saving  the  civilized  wcwld 
from  destruction  by  war?  Why  should  over- 
sensltlveness  and  fears  about  saving  face  be 
given  so  much  Importance  when  what  needs 
to  be  saved  is  civilization?  That  factor  will 
be  the  main  one  for  historians.  Why  should 
there  be  unwillingness  to  seek  by  negotiation 
a  reasonable  meeting  of  minds  when  the  very 
lives  of  literally  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  material  wealth  and  advances  of  our 
twentieth  century  civilization,  are  at  stake? 
Why  not  peace  conferences  before  Instead  of 
after  war? 


The  Public  Hoatuf  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF   NOHTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
'Modest  Income  Family  Suffers,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune,  pub- 
lished at  Bismarck.  N.  Dak,  on  June 
22  la,st 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

Modest    Income   F  milt    Slttebs 

People  who  want  to  own  and  live  in  their 
own  hcmtrs  are  eetting  little  encouragement, 
let  al  :ne  help,  from  the  Federal  administra- 
tion m  W.-.3liin2ton. 

Juac.nK  :y  its  actions,  the  adminirtration 
siervi.-)  beat  on  making  as  niany  pii.>[;le  in 
the  c  ur.try  as  possible  tenant r  u.  ti  ?  G;,v- 
ernmeiit  rather  than  home  owners  in  their 
own  right. 

This  is  not  consistent  with  the  traditional 
American  philosophy  that  every  family  has 
a  reasonable  right  to  expect  the  opportunity 
to  own  Its  own  home.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  the  belief  that  home  ownership  is 
heathy  for  the  country. 

With  one  hand,  the  Government  lowers 
restrictions  upon  credit  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  home  builders  and  home  buyers. 
Through  regulrtion  X,  It  puts  a  low  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  money  a  low-income 
family  can  borrow  with  which  to  build  or 
buy  a  home. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  working  hard  to  put 
through  a  public-housing  program,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  building  of  thousands  of  hous- 
ing units  to  rent  to  people  who  would,  if 
they  could,  much  prefer  to  live  in  homes 
which  they  own  themselves. 

Regulation  X  was  designed  ostensibly,  as 
an  anti-Inflation  measure.  It  was  supposed 
1 1  cut  the  numljcr  of  new  home  starts  this 
year  by  about  600.000.  Thus  it  was  Intended 
to  relax  iRflationary  pressures  upon  build- 
ing materials  by  killing  off  some  of  the 
demand. 

But  at  the  same  time  as  the  Government 
attempts  to  cut  by  600.000  the  number  of 
homes  that  will  be  built  for  people  to  buy 
and  live  In.  it  goes  blandly  ahead  with  a 
huge  building  program  of  Its  own — of  houses 
for  these  same  people  to  rent. 

In  effect,  it  Is  telling  would-be  home 
owners  that  it  doesn't  want  them  to  own 
their  own  homes.  It  would  rather  have 
them  live  In  public  housing  project*. 

The  fact  that  It  Is  Just  as  inflationary, 
and  not  nearly  as  good  for  the  country,  to 
have  the  Government  competing  for  building 


materials  as  It  is  to  have  private  builders  in 
the  market,  seems  to  have  been  forget  ten. 

There  is  a  place  for  public  hor  ig.  un- 
doubtedly. Where  private  Industi.  either 
cannot  or  will  not  build  houses  that  fit  the 
pocketbooke  of  people  who  need  them,  public 
demand  will  force  the  Government  to  do  so 

But  there  is  a  place  also  for  the  private 
home  owner.  It  does  not  make  sense  for 
the  admiinstratlon  to  place  unreasonable 
barriers  in  the  way  of  private  home  owner- 
ship while  at  the  same  time  it  barges  on  with 
a  big  public  -housing  program 

The  national  Interest  woiild  seem  to  dictate 
that  the  OoTernment  do  all  It  can  to  en- 
courage and  assist  deserving  people  to  be- 
come home-owners,  rather  than  do  all  It 
can  to  make  them  and  keep  them  in  the 
tenant  category. 

In  Bismarck,  a  situation  has  arisen  wherein 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
has  been  careful  to  make  only  sound  loans 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  would  be 
willing  to  approve  bigger  loans  on  some  new 
houses  than  reguia'lon  X  pyermits. 

The  bigger  down  payment  required  of  the 
purchaser  as  a  result  of  the  regulation  will 
make  it  Impossible  for  many  to  buy  their 
own  homes.  These  are  people  with  modest 
Incomes  and  modest  savings.  It  Is  these  peo- 
ple that  regulation  X  cracks  In  the  neck. 
The  man  of  wealth  isn't  affected  by  it  at  all. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  k?fp  the 
low-income  family  from  enjoying  the  beneflis 
of  home  ownership.  It  is  going  about  it  In  the 
right  way. 

If  its  purpose  is  to  quell  Inflationary  pres- 
sures, it  IS  headed  up  Snafu  alley  again. 


Lifting    the    Secrecy    Baa    oa    Welfare 
Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  ApE>endix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'The  Post  Misleads  Congress." 
wliich  appeared  m  the  Indianajwlis  Star 
on  Fi-iday,  June  22,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Post  Misleads  Congress 

The  Washington  Poet  recently  ran  a  com- 
pletely misleading  and  uninformed  editorial 
concerning  Indiana's  Senate  bill  86  opening 
welfare  records  to  public  inspection  and  the 
Federal  Security  Agenc/s  threat  to  with- 
hold Federal  funds  from  this  State  as  a 
result.  The  paper  urges  Congress  not  to  pass 
Senator  Jennie's  amendment  lifting  the  se- 
crecy ban  on  welfare  spending. 

The  Poet  says,  "The  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Indiana,  have  similar  provisions 
protecting  the  people  receiving  assistance 
under  plans  approved  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act."  A  little  Investigation  by  Poet 
reporters  and  editorial  writers  would  reveal 
that  Illinois  has  Just  passed  a  law  like  In- 
diana's to  go  Into  effect  If  Congress  lifts  the 
secrecy  ban.  In  Tennessee  State  officials 
have  defied  the  FSA  Injunction  against  open- 
ing the  welfare  reairds  by  publishing  lists 
of  names  of  those  receiving  welfare  assist- 
ance.    These   recorda  have   revealed   wide- 


spread grafting  and  a  number  of  well-to-do 
people  whose  relatives  were  on  relief 

Other  States  are  also  discovering  the  re- 
lationship between  ever-rising  welfare  coeta 
and  the  secrecy  provisions  that  were  forced 
down  the  throats  of  State  legislatures  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Post  drags  out  the  stale  old  argument 
made  by  Osca-  Ewlng  in  a  letter  to  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  last  February.  That  is  the 
story  about  the  1938  Ohio  elections  when 
welfare  records  were  used  loi-  political  pur- 
poses. But  the  Post  apparently  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  find  out  that  the  Indiana  law 
makes  the  political  use  of  welfare  records  a 
criminal  offense.  Even  the  Federal  law  does 
not  go  that  far.  Neither  did  Indiana's  pre- 
vious secrecy  law. 

The  Post  does  not  mention  the  fact  that 
welfare  records  were  used  by  Senator  Pepper 
in  Florida  during  his  last  and  unsuccessful 
political  campaign.  This  was  done  despite 
the  Federal  1'  *  and  fJeapite  Mr.  Swings  pro- 
!es8ed  abhorrence  of  such  conduct.  Mr. 
Ewing.  however,  has  made  no  move  to  pun- 
ish Florida  lor  this  offense.  Instead,  he 
wants  to  punish  Indiana,  which  makes  thla 
offense  a  crime. 

The  Post  goes  on  to  say  "No  doubt  publi- 
cation of  the  names  of  Individuals  on  relief 
rolls  would  -show  that  some  of  them  have 
rich  relations  who  should  support  them."  no 
doubt,  as  Tennessee  has  proved  and  as  In- 
diana Is  trying  to  prove.  But  the  Post  did 
not  say  that  under  Indiana's  law  publica- 
tion of  relief  rolls  Is  outlawed.  Didn't  the 
Post  editorial  vriters  read  the  Indiana  law 
before  commenting  on  it? 

The  Post  bleeds  for  the  "needless  humili- 
ation and  exploitation  by  cor-sclenceless  pol- 
iticians "  and  implies  that  this  is  what  In- 
diana and  Senator  Jennex  want  to  bring 
about.  Under  Indiana  law  political  exploi- 
tation of  welfare  records  is  a  crime.  All  the 
people  of  Indiana  want  to  know  by  passing 
their  antlsecrecy  law  is  why,  at  a  time  when 
employment  is  higher  than  ever  before,  when 
wages  are  higher  than  ever  before,  when 
there  is  a  labor  shortage  in  Indiana,  relief 
and  welfare  expenses  are  higher  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  State  and  five 
times  what  they  were  during  the  depression. 

Let  the  Washington  Post  do  some  reporting 
before  it  makes  judgments  that  do  not  relate 
to  the  facts.  A  thorough  reading  of  the 
Indiana  law  and  of  Attorney  General  McMan- 
amon's  brief  in  support  of  Indiana's  position, 
superficial  investigation  of  the  facts  about 
secret  welfare  spending  in  the  States,  and  a 
glance  at  the  actual  wording  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  itself  woiUd  give  the  Poet  edi- 
torial writers  some  facts  to  chew  on. 


Instalimeat  Piircha«es  of  Aatooiobilcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW   BAMFEHIXZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATSS 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«d  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  John  E. 
Graham,  of  Claremont.  N.  H.,  who  Is 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association,  and  who 
wrote  to  me  in  that  capacity  in  behalf 
of  tlie  dealers  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  ccmimend  Mr,  Graham's 
letter  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
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Then  beiag  no  objeetioo.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkookd. 
as  fODows: 

MEW  BAKfUOai  AVTOMOBLS 

Jun€  23.  19S1. 
Bon.  SnvBa  BaiiwfTit, 

Uruftin^om.  D.  C. 
ni,^.  anuToa  Bumm.  WlMn  the  Setuitc 
pynkttn  uiA  Currency  CommittM  racenUy 
bad  usdv  eonsldcratlckn  rcculatloa  W.  X 
wtrtd  anator  MATBAinL  la  my  capadty  •• 
!■  M Wnt  at  tlM  New  Hempehtre  Automotaie 
CetOwB  Aaoetetkm.  I  tbtnk  It  cta^rabte 
tluu  you  know  that  in  that  telegram  It  waa 
urged  tbat  tbe  committee  eltbcr  eUmauu 
regttlattoa  W  or  put  a  tkxx  of  one>thlrd 
do^nu  It  aontlM  aa  a  mlntinnm  which  the 
Fedenl  Wmmm  bank  could  promulcate. 

It  to  maafced  to  ue  that  the  committee 
has  placed  la  the  bill  lueh  a  floor  ee  was 
nuMiiiiiiiMlart  by  UB.  I  am  wnung  to  urge 
yon.  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  ttanchlaed  tuto- 
ni^f^i«»  «Mlan  in  the  State  of  Mew  Bami>- 
■hba.  to  emiport  this  action  of  the  c<»n- 
mlttae.  _ 

AnyoDe  not  in  constant  tench  with  toe 
auhimabOe  buying  pulttlc  would  reallae  how 
the  atrt^Hit  recent  tcma  of  the  Federal 
IMaarva  >«y»»a  yum  made  it  almost  imposalble 
tor  the  working  elaaa  of  this  country  to  buy 
^4iHpnto  transportation  to  get  to  tbetr  places 
of  amploymeat.  They  had  to  reaort  to  cars 
10  yaais  or  more  in  age,  whereas  their  need 
Ims  iiasn  for  the  more  reliable  transporta- 
tioB  that  Is  repreaanted  by  can  produced 
wtthtn  the  last  5  years. 

It  CMna  to  UB  that  the  IMeral  Scserve 
ao  Intuprcted  regulation  W  as  to 
legtilatlon  out  of  an  action  of 
which    we    belte-ve   tbe    Congrees 
tetanded    when   it   formulated    this 


Ajqrthtag  you  can  do  to  bring  this  to  the 
attantkm  of  your  aaaoelatee  In  the  Senate 
ba  wMaty  appreciated. 
▼ary  truly  youra. 

JOBW  K.  Obaham, 
frtwident.  New  HampaMre  Autotno- 
MIs  Oeaiers  AsMteiation. 


C»4i«fEilk*fer 


KJCtPmiOW  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WaUAML  SPRINGER 

or  n-uorais 

III  IKS  B008B  or  SlPBinHTATlVJES 

Twetdap,  June  2t.  1951 

Iff.  SFRINGSR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
hanv  to  be  a  cospcmsor  with  my  good 
frteDd.  tiM  gfintiptnan  from  Florida,  of 
Booae  Oooeurrent  Resolution  128.  This 
Is  the  lint  attanpt  that  I  have  seen  in 
either  body  to  remove  ethics  In  govem- 
mest  from  poBtieL  I  €Mn  support  this 
Tcaolntlon  tot  several  reaaoos: 

Fhrat,  S  earzled  out  It  win  help  to  re- 
store tbe  copflrtenfe  of  peoide  generally 
tol&iaeo«BteTlaitsOaocres8.  Bomany 
_  taBVt  hajipenwf  durinc  this  last 
«l^rti  have  tested  the  f odiogs  of 


.•.'4^' , 


dence  in  Congress  or  the  executive  de- 
partment in  Washington,  the  expres- 
sions of  disapproval  are  iust  as  loud  and 
the  consequences  in  the  widespread  low- 
ering of  morale  are  Just  as  serious. 

Second.  This  resolution  shows  a  posi- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  some  Members 
of  this  body  to  have  a  code  of  ethics  for 
government  service  to  which  not  only 
Members  of  Congress  could  subscribe 
but  any  Government  employee  as  well. 
As  the  highest  law-making  body  in  the 
land,  it  certainly  should  be  our  duty  to 
set  up  a  code  of  ethics  and  an  example 
for  those  in  Gtovernment  service  in  the 
lowest  level.  The  code  of  ethics  in  this 
resolution  is  simple.  It  is  to  the  point. 
It  could  be  posted  on  the  wall  of  every 
ofBce  in  Washington  and  when  read  it 
would  be  easily  understood  as  a  rule  of 
daily  living  in  our  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tion's business. 

Third.  I  can  subscribe  to  this  code  of 
ethics  because  in  the  drawing   of   any 
future  legislation  upon  this  matter,  this 
resolution  could  be  the  basis  of   such 
laws.    Looking  at  the  whole  matter  of 
ethics  in  government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  will  have  to   be  some   laws 
passed  governing  the  relation  of  people 
in  government  with  those  who  are  doing 
business  with  that  government.    During 
this  past  year  we  have  seen  examples  of 
certain  persons  selling  post-office  jobs, 
others  who  have  accepted  deep  freezes. 
and  at  least  in  one  Instance,   a   mink 
coat.      Others    in    Government    service 
have  audited  contracts  and  then  taken 
jobs  with  the  contractors.  These  art  but 
a  few  of  the  examples  that  have  hit  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast.    I  think  all  of  us  reaUze  that 
there  will  have  to  be  laws  to  govern  such 
situations.     This  concurrent  resolution 
is  the  basis  as  I  see  it  of  laws  that  can  be 
drawn  or  at  least  it  should  be  the  Kuide- 
poet  upon  which  such  laws  should  be 
drawn. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  resolu- 
tion I  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of 
this  body.  I  believe  if  I  had  been  the 
sole  sponsor  of  this  resolution  I  would 
have  added  at  least  two  more  duties 
upon  Members  of  this  body. 

First.  The  duty  of  each  Member  to 
file  a  financial  statement  of  his  worth  at 
the  end  of  every  2 -year  period.  I  know 
that  there  has  been  objection  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  such  a  duty  placed 
upon  Members  is  an  onerous  duty  and  is 
also  an  invasion  of  the  private  rights  of 
a  Member  of  this  House.  It  seems  to  me 
that  when  Members  of  Congress  come 
to  Washington  that  a  greater  duty  Ls 
placed  upon  them  than  upon  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Although  there  may  be  no 
unanimity  upon  this  question  at  this 
time  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  move 
vrould  do  much  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  people  who  hear  many  stories  emanat- 
ing from  Washington  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Seeond.  There  should  be  a  revision  of 
tbe  CosTUpt  Practices  Act  placing  a 
Itrnttatton  upon  the  amount  of  money 
that  amy  be  expended  in  a  primary 
It  has  been  the  thought  of  the 
for  many  yean  that  a  primary 
mlsiy  a  State-fovtroed  election  and 
for  that  reason  was  not  governed  by  the 
eleetkm  laws  contained  in  the 


Corrupt  Practices  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  even  a  primary  where  you  are  ilti- 
mately  choosing  the  nominees  of  the  two 
parties,  it  is  certainly  in  the  Pedera  in- 
terest to  regulate  the  amount  of  m  )ney 
that  can  be  expended  by  those  prliiary 
candidates.  In  many  congressional  dis- 
tricts nomination  is  tantamount  to  'lec- 
tion. That  being  true  it  is  certain  that 
one  of  the  nominees  will  be  ultlm  itely 
elected.  In  those  instances,  it  api-ears 
to  me  most  important  that  the  exp«  ndi- 
tures  of  the  candidate  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  figure  and  certainly  no  nore 
than  the  same  candidate  would  h)  al- 
lowed in  the  election  in  November. 

People  all  over  this  country  have  been 
wondering  when  Congress  would  get 
around  to  looking  into  the  condu:t  of 
Government  employees  at  administra- 
tive level  as  well  as  in  Congress.  :f  we 
are  to  have  a  permanent  emplo3mient  of 
ethics  in  Government  service  this  must 
not  be  simply  one  more  case  of  h  tting 
the  sawdust  trail.  We  will  have  t )  fol- 
low up  such  resolution  as  this  with  con- 
duct that  supports  such  a  resolutlo  i  and 
make  it  worth  while.  For  the  pr'sent. 
at  least,  we  are  on  the  right  trac  :  and 
I  for  one.  beUeve  it  is  a  good  begii.ning. 
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Congresi  Should  Coasider  Control  of 
Rain  Makiag 


se»'  ■'  M 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.', 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.YURSELL 

OF   ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTS  fVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 
Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  f(  r  sev- 
eral years  now  scientists  have  beer  mak- 
ing extensive  research  and  experir  lenta- 
tion  in  the  field  of  weather  modification 
and  controls.  It  appears  we  have 
reached  the  stage  where  the  rainmaker 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  en  ckpot. 
but.  to  the  contrary,  his  work  Is  r?gard- 
ed  so  successful  as  to  call  for  a  st  ady  of 
the  whole  problem  of  cloud  seeding  and 
other  artificial  processes  in  the  air  which 
bring  about  greater  moisture  pre:ipita- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Senat<  r  Cask 
has  introduced  S.  798  in  the  Senate, 
which  would  authorize  the  Secre  Ary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  research  and  ex- 
periments with  respect  to  methods  of 
controlling  and  producing  precipitation 
in  moisture -deficient  areas. 

His  bill  provides  that  the  Se:retary 
of  Agriculture,  acting  through  tie  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  Foresi  Serv- 
ice, shall  conduct  such  research  i  nd  ex- 
periments taking  such  further  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  perfect  at  t  le  ear- 
liest pos^ble  date  methods  of  <  causing 
rain  to  fall  In  deficient  areas,  pro^  Ide  ex- 
perimental moisture,  prevention  of  for- 
est fires,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Senator  ANOstsoi*,  of  New  Mex  ;co,  has 
also  Introduced  8.  222  in  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  the  development  aiKl  regula- 
tion of  methods  of  weather  modiScatlon 
and  control 

Hearings  were  held  In  ICarch  aiid  April 
on  the  Case,  Anderson,  and  QlfAhoney 


bills  by  a  Senate  subcommittee  at  which 
time  testimony  was  offered  by  some  of 
the  ablest  scientists  In  the  Nation,  who 
for  years  have  been  experimenting  in 
this  field  of  weather  control  who  report 
definite  progress  has  been  made.  In  fact. 
sufficient  success  that  Senator  Anderson 
and  Senator  Case  and  many  of  us  feel 
the  Government  should  enact  legislation 
looking  to  the  encouragement  of  further 
experimentation,  and  explore  the  neces- 
sity of  legislation  which  would  set  up 
proper  controls. 

For  instance,  there  was  brought  out  at 
the  hearings  by  Dr.  Irving  P.  Krick.  that 
his  organization  has  projects  covering 
over  200.000.000  acres  in  Western  States 
including  several  projects  in  South  Da- 
kota That  various  rain  makers  mostly 
throughout  the  West  and  Southwest  are 
.selling  their  services  for  seeding  clouds 
and  using  other  processes  to  increase  the 
rainfall,  and  in  many  instances  they  re- 
port such  success  that  too  much  rain 
has  fallen  in  a  wider  area  than  intended, 
at  times  damaging  crops  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rain  making  is  emerging 
from  its  early  experimental  stage  into  a 
wider  scope.  The  General  Electric  Co. 
is  one  of  the  world's  largest  corpo- 
rations, and  has  given  the  time  of  some 
of  its  ablest  scientists  in  doing  experi- 
mental and  research  work,  to  the  point 
where  Dr.  C.  G.  Suits,  recently  testifying 
before  the  Senate  committee,  said  "rain 
making  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated." He  calmly  stated  that  there 
was  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  heavy  local 
rainfall  may  be  brought  about  by  seeding 
suitable  clouds. 

Dr.  Vincent  J.  Schaefer  of  General 
Electric,  vhe  first  man  to  "milk"  clouds 
with  dry  ice.  said  that  experiments  "have 
always  shown  positive  reactions  when- 
ever supercooled  clouds  were  present." 

Another  GE  researcher.  Dr.  Bernard 
Vonnegut.  the  discoverer  of  silver  iodidt 
as  a  seeding  agent,  flatly  stated  he  felt 
"with  a  certainty,  far  greater  than  99 
out  of  100,  that  cloud  seeding  can  be  of 
enormous  value  to  our  country." 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  4  6&ys 
of  hearings.  Dr.  Schaefer  showed  moving 
pictures  of  a  New  Mexico  rain-making 
experiment  to  a  Senate  subcommittee 
and  interested  persons.  Viewers  saw 
clouds  "boil  up"  miles  into  the  air  after 
being  seeded  with  dry  ice.  Then  they 
saw  a  heavy  rain,  which.  Dr.  Schaefer 
said,  lasted  6  hours. 

Can  man  make  rain?  This  film,  in  the 
minds  of  many  members  of  the  audience, 
was  the  clincher. 

Later  Dr.  Suits  invited  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators and  their  assistants  to  GE's  slick 
new  research  laboratory  at  Schenectady, 
N.  y..  to  witness  laboratory  demon- 
strations. Those  who  accepted  and  went 
through  the  plant  were  deeply  impressed 
with  what  they  saw. 

Dr.  Langmuir,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  living  scientists,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  and  many  other  awards,  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the  General 
Electric  Co.  interested  and  has  been  giv- 
ing years  of  study  and  his  efforts  in 
furthering  the  research. 

Dr.  Langmuir  puts  forward  the  thesis 
that  raln-maklng  may  affect  weather 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of 
operations. 


Dr.  Langmuir  started  seeding  with 
silver  iodide  at  Socorro,  N.  Mex..  in 
1949.  Heavy  rains  began  to  fall  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  causing  serious  floods. 
The  doctor  wondered  if  there  could  be 
any  connection. 

He  cut  down  the  seeding  and  the  rains 
lessened.  Then  he  started  seeding  for 
only  2  consecutive  days  a  week,  the  same 
days  each  week.  He  reasoned  that  if  a 
"periodicity"  could  be  noted  in  rainfall 
at  eastern  weather  stations  a  cormection 
might  \yi  established. 

The  results?  Between  December  13 
and  February  28,  1950,  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  received  14  times  as  much 
rain  on  Tuesdays  as  on  Saturdays. 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  received  42  times  as 
much  rain  on  Tuesdays  as  on  Saturdays. 
Ratios  like  these  were  found  in  cities 
in  an  area  about  1.000.000  square  miles 
in  size.  During  February  a  broad  strip 
extending  from  Texas  to  Lake  Erie  re- 
ceived from  2  to  6  inches  more  rainfall 
than  normal. 

Then  he  seeded  with  silver  iodide  in 
New  Mexico  during  April  accorcing  to  a 
weekly  pattern. 

The  results?  More  astounding  than 
before.  Temperatures  above  Chicago  on 
Wednesdays  in  April  were  25  deifrees  be- 
low temperatures  on  Sundays.  Such  a 
variation  (recorded  at  other  stations, 
too)  was  practically  unheard  of.  The 
odds  against  such  a  thing  happening  by 
chance.  Dr.  Langmuir  calculated,  were 
2,000,000  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cloud  seeding  to  make 
rain  has  been  so  successful  lor  some 
farmers  that  neighbors  claim  their  crops 
were  drowned  by  moisture  thfjy  didn't 
want,  while  others  charged  they  were 
robbed  of  rightful  rainfall.  Soter  scien- 
tists assert  that  rain  making  activities  in 
New  Mexico  have  caused  rains  and  floods 
as  far  away  as  the  Ohio  Valley.  That 
hit  or  miss,  cloud  seeding  can  cause 
droughts  as  well  as  floods.  That  they 
have  evidence  to  show  the  wejither  has 
been  changed  as  much  as  2,000  miles 
from  the  point  of  cloud  seeding 

Some  enthusiastic  boosters  for  rain 
makers  say  their  land  has  doubled  in 
value.  Some  farmers  threaten  law  suits, 
others  demand  some  sort  of  pirotection 
and  regulation. 

Many  farmers  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 
who  have  suffered  great  danuiges  from 
floods  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  attribute 
these  floods  and  damage  to  the  rain- 
makers in  the  New  Mexico  area  tamper- 
ing with  the  weather. 

Measured  rainfall  In  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  Valleys  in  the  Illinois- Indiana 
area  since  cloud  seeding  began  has  so 
greatly  increased  in  those  areas  that 
some  farmers  have  written  lae  asking 
that  the  Ck)vemment  look  into  the 
matter. 

From  Harrisburg.  HI..  Clydt  Pittman. 
who  keeps  weather  records  for  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  reported 
that  the  rainfall  in  that  area  had 
jumped  from  a  low  of  43.46  inches  12 
years  ago  to  71.99  inches  of  rainfall  in 
1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  R.  A.  McKlxuiey.  editor 
of  the  Santa  Fe  JHevr  Mexican,  testified 
before  the  committee  that  rain  making 
can  cause  destruction  pointing  out  that 
rain-making  activities  had   apparently 


caused  a  road  contractor  to  lose  160,000 
in  New  Mexico  last  year. 

It  was  brought  out  In  the  committee 
that  farmers  and  ranchers,  eager  for 
rain,  could  be  victimized  by  unscrupu- 
lous and  unscientific  rain  makers. 

The  subcommittee  heard  evidence 
that  some  rain  makers  have  solicited 
business  with  irresponsible  and  extrava- 
gant c'aims. 

It  was  brought  out  that  dry  ice  af- 
fected only  the  cloud  or  clouds  actually 
seeded  from  an  airplane.  On  the  other 
hand,  silver  iodide  released  from  ground 
generators  and  disseminated  by  winds 
affected  large  areas  and,  as  witnesses 
had  indicated,  might  affect  weather  as 
much  as  2,000  miles  away. 

Senator  Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  agreed  that  farmers  and 
small  rain-making  operators  might  be 
permitted  to  seed  with  dry  ice  without 
restrictive  regulation,  while  the  us«;  of 
silver  iodide  might  properly  be  limited 
to  the  Government  or  opsrators  licensed 
by  the  Government. 

Because  of  rain-making  experiments 
in  1950,  the  city  of  New  York  now  fa<%s 
atwut  $2,000,000  worth  of  damage  suits. 
Such  damage  suits  raise  the  question 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  be 
protected  from  being  subject  to  suits 
for  damage  by  the  people,  if  tlie  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  responsibility  of  rain 
making. 

Doubtless  that  hurdle  could  rather 
easily  be  gotten  over  by  the  Congress 
amending  present  statutes  by  exempting 
the  Government  from  suits  growing  out 
of  rain  making. 

The  testimony  taken  before  the  sub- 
committee in  the  Senate  in  March  and 
April  is  worthy  of  the  thought  and  study 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  When  we 
consider  the  great  advances  through 
scientific  research  in  atomic  energy, 
rain  making  is  relatively  simple  and  easy 
to  accomplish  compared  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb  and  other 
advances  made  in  the  atomic  field. 

The  Weather  Bureau,  which  has 
dragged  its  feet  and  has  been  slow  to 
become  interested  in  rain  making,  has 
Indicated  that  if  Congress  designates  a 
further  study  and  experiment  that  the 
job  should  be  given  to  that  Bureau. 

The  Interior  Department  always  anx- 
ious to  expand,  as  most  departments  are. 
feels  -hat  it  should  be  designated  as  the 
agent  of  Government  to  carry  any  pro- 
gram forward  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress. Senator  Casi  in  his  bill  (S.  798) 
would  place  the  responsibility  and  con- 
trol in  the  Des^artment  of  Agriculture. 

It  would  appear  to  mii  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  might  be  the 
best  selection.  At  any  rate,  rain  making 
has  reached  the  point  where  it  should 
have,  In  my  judgment,  serious  consid- 
eration of  both  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

It  may  have  possibilities  of  bringing 
adequate  rainfall  to  millions  of  acres  In 
the  mountainous  country  and  desert 
plains  of  the  West.  maUng  a  great  eon- 
tribution  to  the  increase  of  food  through 
greater  production  of  llTcstock.  Uk«- 
wlse.  It  could  have  a  profound  efleet  on 
mlUlons  of  acres  la  tbe  WesI  wbleb 
farm  lands  are  supplied  with  aaolstar* 
bj  irrigation. 
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It  eoold  frcaUy  affect  our  eztenult* 
Reclamfttion  Service  u  w«U.  It  la  a 
matter.  In  my  oplnkm.  that  should  be 
gUfen  early  and  carefiU  study  and  at- 
tention Iff  the  if  embers  of  Congress. 


•f  Stntegkaad  Critical 
Hatarials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  L  MARTIN 

or  nwA 
IN  THK  HOCSS  OF  BIPRBSEMTATIVtf 

Tvesdoy,  June  26, 19S1 

Mi.  martin  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
starting  wtth  congeastonsJ  consideration 
In  19:9  of  legislaUon  to  esUbllJsh  Oovem- 
ment  stoekpiling  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  I  have  made  a  special  effort  to 
keep  in  cloae  touch  with  the  administra- 
tl<Mi  of  this  program  by  all  officials  en- 
trusted with  jurisdiction  and  responsl- 
biUty  in  this  field.  My  efforts  to  keep 
tra^  of  this  program  have  been  made 
coostderahly  more  difficult  during  the 
past  year  by  the  diq;)ersion  of  this  func- 
tion throughout  many  different  agencies 
of  OonrenuBcnt  It  has  become  so  diffi- 
cult to  follow  all  phases  of  this  work  that 
I  think  it  adTisable  to  place  in  the  Coif- 
cnsBiDiiAi.  Rxoois  a  list  of  the  agencies 
interested. 

I  have  attended  several  sessions  of  the 
Subeonmittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of 
the  Ooomiittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfEalrs  and  these  sessicHis  have  been  most 
infonaattre  and  moet  helpful  to  me. 
The  following  list  came  to  me  through 
that  OQBUBittee  as  indicated: 


Savc  a 


OovsamuifT  That 
nr  BxuzBoic 
Mbum  utb  MnnBAUi 

(Mum. — ^Ifinerml  ezpanakm  pro^nnw  and 
eoBtmetii  naitar  the  dcftsuc-produetlon  pro- 
gram On  nol  hav*  to  be  cleared  with  all  of 
tto  sgeaaHi  llrted.  atooe  many  of  tbeae 
naeeriMd  with  oaly  ewtain 
ot  mJnenla  paltctoe  and  pro- 
to  iHm  laqiMet 
ot  May  12.  1961.  bf  Um  SoboommlUee  on 
and  Mtatng.  Conmlttae  on  Intarlor 
■alar  MMBtn,  Hooae  of  Hep>e— ntatlTea. 
to  Dr.  Joaa  D.  Morgui.  Jr..  Otraetor,  ICa- 
DivlikMi,  Dttnm  Production 

of    tbe 

tlMPr««l> 
and  oUmt 


itotto*: 
fonlgn  dawlapaiaut  prt>* 


(OOlf): 
mohlH— tkni  pnHrtai.  la- 
for  tbe  wpaMtop  at  In- 


(OA)— 


Provides  Information  on  foreign  tcmrces  of 
metals  and  mlnerali.] 

National  Security  Resources  Bmrd 
(NSRB):  AdvUe«  tbe  Presldeat  coD-.ernlng 
the  coordination  of  moblUtatlon.  Including 
reeerve*  of  itrategtc  and  critical  materials. 
Council  of  Economic  Advl8«r»  (CEA) : 
AdTlaea  on  In-oad  economic  pollclei. 

Matertala  Policy  Commlaelon :  Becom- 
menda  long-ranjce  national  mineral  policies. 
Defense  Production  Admlnlstrarlon 
(DPA)  ;  KBtablUhes  bread  expati«lon  pro- 
ftrama,  and  securen  the  necessary  fundH 
tberefnr  under  the  Defense  Producncn  .^ct. 
Department  ol  the  Tnterlor:  Respnnsiblo 
with  the  MunitionB  Board  fnr  storkplMii^ 
under  Public  Law  520,  Sevenly-ntiith 
Congress. 

National  Minerals  Advisory  Counrtl-  Ad- 
visee on  mineral  policies. 

Defense  Minerals  AdmlnLstratlon  (DMA): 
Prepares  and  recommends  both  foreign  a.-ul 
domestic  mineral  program.s  necessary  t.  the 
defense  production  effort  Negotiates  min- 
eral deTelopment  contracts  AssLsLs  the 
mineral  Industry  In  obtaining  necessary 
machinery,  supplies,  and  personnel.  Con- 
trols distribution  of  ores. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Mtnes  (USBMi: 
Maintains  Industry  statistics.  Does  exten- 
sive research  and  development  In  the  field 
of  mining  and  metallur'^y.  Administers 
mine  safety  laws 

United  States  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  : 
Does  geologic  work  of  all  types. 

Defense     Electric     Power     Administration 

(DEPA):  Assists  In  providing  electric  ptjwer. 

Department  of  Defense: 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  f  JCSl  :  Advises  as  to 

accessibility  In  time  of  emergency  to  foreign 

sources  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

Munitions  Board  { MB ):  Establishes 
stockpile  programs  under  Public  Law  520, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Also  determines 
military  reqiiirement  for  strategic  and  crit- 
ical materials. 

Research  and  Development  Board  (RDB)  : 
Reduces  requirements  for  strategic  marerlals. 
In  very  short  supply  through  conservation. 
■ubst'tution,  or  redesign. 

Department  of  the  Army:  Aids  In  the  de- 
termination   of    stockpile    programs    under 
Public    Law    520,    Seventy-ninth    Congress, 
and    determines    military    requirements    fur 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 
Department  of  the  Navy    As  above. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force :  As  Above. 
Department  of  Commerce: 
Business    Advisory    Council:    Advises    on 
l»oad  busineas  policies. 

National  Production  Authority  ( NPA )  : 
Allocates  strategic  and  critical  materials  to 
meet  the  needs  of  defense  programs  and 
the  national  economy. 

Bureau  of  the  Census;  Collects  Industry 
statistics  inclxtdlng  Import-export  data 

CMDee  of  International  Trade   (OIT)  :   Ex- 
ercla«B  export  control  powers. 
liarltime  Administration: 
National      Shipping      Authority      (NSA): 
Prorldea  shipping  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials. 
G««i«ral  Services   Administration    (GSA) ; 
materials  for  Government  use  or 


Procurvment  Service  (EPS) : 
Purthasas.  Inspects,  and  stores  strategic  and 
critical  materials  for  the  national  stuck- 
ptla,  aod  purcbasM  other  materials. 

Baoonstructton  Plnance  Corporation 
(BFC) :  Purchases  and  resells  tin,  operates 
ttaa  Oofsmment  tin  smelter,  and  makes 
loaaa  to  stlmulat*  industrial  production. 

DepAitment  of  State:  Advlaes  concerning 
metala-  and  mliMrals-development  programs 
In  foreign  countries.  Assists  in  establish- 
ing Ualted  ttates  stockpile  {K'Ograms. 

■iWDonilfl  Cooperation  Administration 
(KA):  Bqiands  metals  and  minerals  pro- 
daettOB  tn  pertlctpatlng  nations  and  their 


Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington  (Ei- 
ImBank):  Provides  necessary  financing  to 
f.iciutate  mineral  development  programs  In 
foreign    countries. 

Tariff  Commission :  Evaluates  tbe  e  fects 
of  tariffs  on  the  mineral  Industry. 

EconDmic  StabUliatlon  Agency  (I3A): 
Establihhes  general  price  and  wage  stab  llza- 
tion  p.illcles. 

Office  of  Price  Stabilization  rCPS): 
Establishes  price  ceilings  for  metals  and 
nilneralfi. 

Department  of  Lcbor:  Defense  Manpower 
.Administration:  Assists  In  obtaining  the 
iiPi-es«ary  labor  force. 

Treasury  Department:  Establishes  and 
implements  tax  programs  affecting  ml  lerjil 
properties, 

r>partment  of  Justice:  Enforces  mtl- 
trust  laws  Involving  segments  of  the  mi  lerai 
indu.'try. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Assists  i  i  es- 
tablishing United  States  stockpile  programs. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CTC): 
Exchange  when  possible  surplus  agrlcul  ural 
c  immodltles  for  strategic  and  critical  m?tals 
a:id  minerals. 

Defense  Transport  Administration  As- 
sists In  providing  transportation  lor  metals 
and  minerals. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

Metallurgical  Advisory  Board:  Advl=fs  on 
tf-rhnu-al  problems  In  the  metallurgical  ield. 

A»^omlc  Energy  Commission  (AEC^:  Con- 
trols and  procures  fissionable  and  s<  urce 
materials. 

National  Science  Foundation:  Now  yelng 
o:gani7ed. 

General  Accounting  OfBce:  Reviews  and 
audits   all  Government  contracts. 

MAJOR  VNrTED  STATES  GOVniNMKNT  CO  Ik  MIT- 
TFt:S  CONCEKNED  WFTH  METALS  A>;D  .\I1N- 
FRAI..S 

OD\i  Foreign  Supplies  and  Requlrerients 
Committee:  Representatives  of  State,  Treas- 
ury, Defease,  Interior,  Agriculture,  :om- 
n-erce.  Labor,  ECA,  DPA,  GS^,  ESA,  Export- 
I-i.port  Bank,  and  the  Special  Assista  u  to 
th*  President. 

DPA  Vital  Materials  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee: Representatives  of  State,  MB.  Agri- 
culture, GSA,  NPA.  DMA.  ESA,  ECA.  EPS. 
RFC.  AEC.  Office  of  Special  Assistant  1  o  the 
President.  NSRB. 

DPA  Resources  Expinslon  Committee: 
Representatives  of  Agriculture,  AEC,  NPA, 
MB.  c;SA.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  DEPA. 
DMA.  DtiFA,  PAD,  DTA. 

DPA  Requirements  Conomlttee:  (In  stage 
of  formation — functional  areas  to  be  o  vered 
Include  civilian  requirements,  constr  iction 
requirements,  economic  stabilization  food 
and  agriculture,  foreign  requirement  s,  in- 
dustrlal  manpower.  Industrial  prediction, 
military  requirements,  mines  and  n  inlng, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  public  utilities, 
and  transportation.) 

MB  Interdepartmental  Stockpile  Coximlt- 
tee  Representatives  of  State,  OSA,  Ii  terlor. 
Commerce.  Agriculture,  ECA.  MB.  NSRB, 
AEC,  RDB.  Budget,  Office  of  Special  Vsslst- 
ant  to  the  President.  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  ODM. 

Senate  committees 
Appropriations. 

Armed  Services:  Stockpile  Subcom  nlitee. 
Preparedness  Subcommittee. 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 

House  committees 

Appropriations. 

Armed  Servlcea:  Stockpile  Subcom  oaittee. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  Subcon  mltte« 
on  Mines  and  Mining. 

Judiciary:  Subcammltte*  on  tbe  Study  of 
Monopoly  Power. 

Joint  eomifiMteas 
Joint  Committee  dh  Defenae  Prodjctlon. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Knergf. 
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If  AJOE  HmCIINATIOIf  AL  CBOTTPS  COMCCUOS  WTTR 
MKTALS  smt  MINEBALS 

International  Materials  Conference  (IMC) : 
The  purpose  of  these  committoes  Is  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  to  governments  the 
specific  action  which  should  be  taken,  In 
the  case  of  each  commodity.  In  order  to  ex- 
pand production,  increase  availability,  con- 
serve supplies,  and  assure  the  most  effective 
distribution  and  utilization  of  npplles 
among  consuming  countries. 

Central  Group  (IMC)  :  Representatives  of 
United  States  (Chairman  E.  T.  Gibson,  Act- 
ing Administrator,  DPA>,  Australia,  Brazil. 
Canac:a,  Prance,  India.  Italy,  United  King- 
dom, Organization  of  American  States,  and 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation. 

Crpper-Zlnc-Lead  Committee  (IMC)  :  Rep- 
resentatives of  United  States.  Australia,  Bel- 
glum.  Canada.  Chile,  France.  Germany.  Italy, 
Mexico,  Norway,  Peru,  United  Kingdom. 

Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt  Committee 
(IMC)  :  Representatives  of  United  States. 
South  Africa.  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Cuba. 
France,  Germany,  India,  Norway,  and  United 
K  pgdom. 

Sulfur  Committee  (IMC)  :  Representa- 
tives of  United  States.  Belgium.  Australia, 
Ercztl,  Canada,  France.  Italy,  New  Zealand, 
Switzerland,  South  Africa,  and  United  King- 
dom. 

Tungsten-Molybdenum  Committee  (IMC) : 
Representatives  of  United  States,  Australia, 
Bollva.  France,  Germany.  Portugal,  Spain, 
Svreden,  United  Kingdom.  BrazU,  and  Chile. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  :  Development  of  combined  plans 
Including  those  affecting  metals  and 
minerals  to  Implement  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS). 

Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation (OKEC). 


Yoa  Caa  Chngt  the  WeriJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  <»BQON 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  RSPRSSENTATiyBB 

Wednesday,  June  27, 1951 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoks.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  for  April  1949: 

TOT7   Cut    CZUMCB   TBS   WCNILO 

(A  condensation  from  the  book  by  James 
Keller) 

"Better  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse 
the  darkness"  so  goes  an  old  Cblneas 
proverb. 

In  a  small  California  town  a  yonng  Negro, 
studying  to  be  a  teacher,  took  a  part-time 
job  at  a  filling  station  to  help  support  him- 
self and  his  wife  until  tae  got  his  degree. 
But  some  customers  objected:  they  wanted 
to  buy  gasoline  only  from  whit*  men.  Ttie 
owner  was  about  to  fire  the  boy  when  a 
woman  neighbor  asked: 

"How  many  cnstomwi  will  you  loee  if  fou 
stand  by  this  fellowf 

"About  18.     Maybe  SO." 

"If  I  get  you  10  new  cuatouiwa,  you  win 
keep  blm  on?" 

"Ton  bet  I  will." 

Not  only  did  thle  aroond  wooiaa  bring  9g 
new  customtia,  Irat  6  more  tor  good 
measure.  Bbe  waa  •  Chrlstoplier.  one  of  a 
growing  band  ot  ntm  and  women  united  la 
the  purpose  to  b«lp  change  the  world  into  a 
better  place. 

xcvn— App. a*? 


What  Is  a  Cbristopher?  He  is  one  who 
believes  In  Individual  respond  bill  ty  for  the 
common  good  of  all  and  sets  hlmtiell  a  siw- 
ciflc  )ob  to  do;  an  average  man  yt  woman 
ready  to  work  aiul  make  personal  sacrifices. 
It  is  literally  astounding  to  learn  i  be  results 
that  are  being  achieved  slngiefcanded  by 
little  pe<^le  of  faith  and  seal. 

Although  tmder  Catholic  ausiUcep.  tbe 
movement  antoaces  all  faiths  i.mong  its 
followers.  Tbe  movement  has  no  chapters, 
no  coounittees,  no  meetings;  there  are  no 
membership  list  and  no  dues.  Prim  a  cen- 
tral office  in  New  York  occasional  bulletins 
are  mailed  out  to  mcare  than  100  XK)  inter- 
ested persons;  that  is  the  sole  unt  ying  con- 
tact. Each  believes  that  alone  ani  unaided 
he  has  a  post  of  his  own  in  the  wa  r  between 
good  and  evil.  And  he  must  belli  ve  in  the 
power  of  himself,  as  an  individual,  to  change 
the  world. 

How  slnglehanded  efforts  mtiltlply  Into 
power  was  symbolized  at  a  patriotic  meet- 
ing of  100,000  citizens  Jammed  into  the 
Los  Angeles  Coliseimi  one  starlets  night. 
Suddenly  the  chairman  startled  tho  throng: 

"Dont  be  afraid  now.  All  the  lights  are 
going  out." 

In  complete  darkness  he  struck  a  match. 

"All  who  can  see  this  little  light  say 
•Yes.'  •• 

A  deafening  roar  came  from  the  ludlence. 

"  'So  shines  a  good  deed  In  a  naughty 
wcrld.'  But  suppose  now  every  oae  of  us 
here  strikes  a  light." 

Faster  than  it  takes  to  tell,  nearly  100,000 
pinpricks  of  flame  flooded  the  ansna  with 
light— the  result  of  100,000  Indlvldvals.  each 
doing  his  own  part.  That  is  bow  tie  Chris- 
topher movonent  works. 

No  matter  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are. 
or  where  you  may  be,  you  can  do  Ronethlng 
to  change  the  world  for  the  bet,»r.  You. 
as  an  indlvidttal,  are  important.     You  count. 

Remember  the  gigantic  letter-writing 
campaign  which  helped  to  smash  tte  radical 
fcn-ces  In  the  Italian  elections  recently.  Lit- 
erally millions  of  letters  went  out  from  peo~ 
pie  of  Italian  descent  In  the  Unit  id  BUtes 
encouraging  relatives  in  the  old  country  to 
vote  against  totalitarianism.  Ons  of  the 
men  who  fostned  that  dassling  nunpaign 
was  a  barber  in  Southampton.  Loiig  Island. 

Irritated  by  Old  World  crltidsmf  and  lies 
about  our  American  ways,  be  was  lUso  exas- 
perated that  people  who  resented  such  at- 
tacks did  nothing  to  counteract  tltem. 

H«  decided  to  do  something  aboit  it  per- 
sonally. 

First  he  wrote  to  retatlves  in  St.  <Xith«lne. 
Sicily,  dewsrtblng  bla  happy  life  h<!re.  Next 
he  wrote  bis  wife's  r«latlTaa.  Tbe  a  be  per- 
suaded his  son.  a  doctor,  and  his  daughter, 
a  dietitian,  to  write.  MeaniOille  he  ap- 
pealed to  newspaper  editors  axu:.  even  to 
President  TTuman  to  help  enlist  tl^i  Nation. 
AU  agrssd  it  was  a  good  Idea  but  too  un- 
wieldy. Tarlous  organisations  wisbed  him 
weU.  but  tbat  was  alL 

But  tbe  barber,  enraptured  with  bis  catne. 
reftiaed  to  qtUt.  He  kapt  on  aakin ;  for  help. 
Slowly  the  idea  burned  wttb  its  own  fire. 
Bualniissmiin,  young  QI  brtdas  froEi  overseas, 
housewives,  vstwans'  groups,  dvli!  aociettes, 
and  religious  luadsrs  Joined  In.  A  steady 
trickle  ot  letters  to  Italy  swelled  to  a  tor- 
rent; the  (temocratlc  victory  beartencd  all 
Zurope. 

One  man  helped  start  tbto,  tecauae  be 
lifted  himself  out  of  his  own  nanow.  srtllsb 
sfdiere  and  Into  tbe  larger  world  yflth  aU  Its 
broith-taklng  potentiaUttse. 

Not  speetacularly,  but  In  eountlaas  ways, 
tans  of  thenwanda  ot  dvlatoptoari  are  toany 
and  never  htion  In  bietary  were  siadi  eflbrte 
needed  ■>  daqiarately.  Par  today  tbe  w<orld 
Is  111  a<  tfae  dimsei  ot  tbe  eoifl  esOsd  nmte- 
liallsm.  n  the  trend  towd  pagi  Aina  eon- 
tlnues.  It  Is  only  a  aiatter  of  time  before  our 
Nation  wUl  collapse  frtm  wltblx.  That  Is 
what  happened  In  Ocrmany. 


Millions  of  decent  Americans  have  long 
forgotten  the  basic  truth  that  every  human 
being  gets  his  fundamental  rights  from 
God — not  from  the  state.  That,  In  fact,  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  state — as  the  founding 
fathera  repeatedly  affirmed  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independenr^e — is  to  protect  those 
God-given  rights. 

To  believe  that  these  rights  are  safe  to- 
day Is  to  embrace  illusion. 

The  stockbroker  who,  forsaking  Wall 
Street,  lowered  his  entire  family's  living 
standards  to  take  a  Government  Job  and 
fight  for  good  principles  is  a  Christopher.  So 
is  the  Baptist  lawyer  down  in  Texas  who 
spends  all  his  leisure  time  making  speeches 
on  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And  so  is  a  girl 
epileptic,  bed-bound  in  a  small  California 
hospital,  who  started  writing  a  column  that 
would  concentrate  on  the  good  in  life  around 
us.  Instead  of  Just  the  opposite.  A  little 
newspaper  printed  her  words;  fan  letters 
poured  in — and,  believe  It  or  not,  this  girl  is 
now  almost  completely  recovered  from  epilep- 
sy. Her  doctors  understand  why;  she  got 
out  of  herself  and  cut  of  her  own  narrow 
world,  gave  herself  a  purpose  in  lite  and  so 
did  away  with  mental  and  emotional  frus- 
tration. 

It  Is  estimated  that  subversives  who  are 
trying  to  undermine  the  United  States  com- 
pose less  than  1  percent  of  the  people  of 
our  country.  Christophers  believe  that  1 
percent  of  the  normal,  decent  citizens  of 
America  can  be  foimd  ready  and  willing  to 
work  Just  as  hard  to  restore  divine  truth  and 
human  Integrity  to  American  life. 

The  story  of  one  American  wife  sl'iows  tbe 
Inestimable  power  of  a  woman,  working  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  her  own  home.  Her  hus- 
band told  her  the  Beds  were  taking  over  bis 
union.  "Keep  out  of  that,"  she  advised  him. 
"It'll  only  mean  trouble." 

But  a  Christopher  explained  how  getting 
decent  people  to  stay  asray  from  union  meet- 
ings was  Just  what  the  Reds  wanted.  From 
then  on.  she  urged  ber  husband  to  attend 
every  meeting,  she  Induced  him  to  urge 
others,  finally  she  egged  him  on  to  rtm  for 
president  of  the  imion.  In  substance,  that 
Is  the  history  of  how  a  large  union  was  taken 
away  from  an  organlaed  leftist  mincrtty. 
One  woman  with  a  Christopher  purpose  was 
ail  that  was  needed  to  start  tbe  ftare. 

In  the  home,  in  all  our  personal  relatton- 
ships,  ws  must  practlos  love  and  we  must 
pass  on  the  message  of  the  good  life.  As 
you  grow  In  love  fee  otbers.  you  will  find 
your  own  power  increael'jg.  Tou  will  learn 
bow  to  dlngree  without  beittg  dleagreeabte. 
You  will  become  more  apprcndtablc.  Tou 
will  better  undsstand  why  all  people  want 
to  be  truly  loved  an-i  not  Just  tolerated.  You 
will  empbaslae  more  and  more  tbe  good  side 
of  even  tbe  worst  people.  Tou  will  develop 
an  inner  warmth,  an  abiding  s^uw  ot  humor; 
naturally  you  will  make  mlstakai^  but  you 
wlU  always  be  able  to  laugb  at  youratif. 
Tour  never-esy-dle  aptrit  wHl  give  courage  to 
ave:ryone  you  meet. 

Life  Itself  will  take  on  a  new  and  exhilarat- 
ing meaning,  because  you  wlU  be  tulfllllng 
the  purpoee  for  which  you  were  created:  To 
love  Ood  above  all  thbigs  and  yosz  neigh- 
bor as  yourself. 

"We  hate  Cbrtstlanlty  and  Chrletlani.'* 
prodabned  Anatole  Lnnaebanlcy,  Soviet 
Commissar  of  Bduoatton.  "Mnn.  the  beat  of 
thMn  must  be  considered  our  wore 
They  preach  love  oC  oom't  neighbor 
merey.  whleh  U  cantrary  to  oar  prtaeiftm. 
What  we  want  la  hate.  •  •  •  Only 
then  wm  we  conquer  ttM  unlvcrae.'* 

The  one  thing  that  tvrttee  tbe  godleaa 
the  world  over  U  the  faer  that  aoeM  day  all 
thoM  who  brieve  tn  Obrlet  wlU  wake  up- 
end start  acting  their  bellefi. 

Once  that  happens,  moet  at  the  greet 
problems  which  plague  mankind  wiU  disap- 
pear overnight. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vmGXsru 

IN  THB  31NATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  Georgia.  I  addressed 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner  in  At- 
lanta on  Monday.  June  25. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Hon.  James  8.  Peters,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Stole  Committee  of  Georgia. 
I  was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  Georgia,  Hon.  Herman  Tal- 
m&dge.  The  subject  assigned  to  me  was 
"The  Trutti  at  Washington   as  I   See 

It." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recoio  the  address  I  made  on  this 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foU<Mvs: 

It  la  •  ytTj  great  pleasure  for  me  to  come 
to  Oeorgla  »nd  to  be  the  guest  of  your  very 
dlstlnguistMd  and  able  Governor.  He  Is 
makkis  a  fr«at  Governor  of  a  great  State. 
Only  last  week  Governor  Talmadcie  made  a 
■peech  at  Old  POint  Comfort,  In  Virginia.  In 
which  he  stated  that  a  continuance  of  the 
present  Oovemment  trends  will  make  this 
laad  the  home  of  the  regulated  and  the 
timid  rather  than  of  the  free  and  the  brave. 
Be  aahl  that  the  American  system  of  free 
ent«rprtae.  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church  are  the  main  factors  contributing  to 
the  Nation's  monl  liber,  freedom,  and  prog- 
ra«.  H*  thu6  very  clearly  stated  a  truth 
which  should  be  repeated  time  and  time 
•gain  and  enunciates  the  very  basic  prln- 
Cipiae  of  om  constitutional  democracy. 

Wboi  I  w«nt  to  the  Senate  on  March  4. 
ins.  your  two  very  distinguished  Senators — 
OaoHB  and  Btnscix — were  there.  No  other 
8tet«  tea  at  this  time  the  same  two  Sen- 
■lon  wbo  wen  in  the  Senate  when  I  entered 
tiMt  body. 

Qua  at  tte  r«ftl  pleasures  of  my  service  In 
tta  8«n*te  haa  been  my  close  asaoclatlon 
wtth  Hitnaft-m  Osoacs  and  RxTaaxLL.  It  so 
teppena  I  teve  been  on  the  Plnance  Com- 
mtttae  with  fieaator  Gboms  as  chairman  and 
as  tlM  AmMd  ganlcea  Committee  with  Sena. 
tar  BtMHBx  M  chairman.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portaalty  doaaly  to  observe  their  great  abll. 
Itf  and  tte  flna  aarvlce  ttey  are  rendering  to 
tteir  eountry. 

Both  ci  your  Senaton  have  the  complete 
rtpaet  and  oonlldsnoa  of  their  coUeaguea  of 
both  partiea.  Senator  Oaoaos  la  the  out- 
*  tHrn!*l*>  flacal  akpert  in  Oongreaa  and  Sena- 
tor ttomKLL  la  on*  at  tha  moat  influential 
•ad  •tola  IftiBihws  at  the  Benata.  As  chalr- 
maa  at  tiM  eoiUBlttae  inveat.gating  the  Tm- 
man-lIaeArthur  controversy,  hla  haa  been 
•  BfMtcrty  aKhltoltlon  ct  taet  and  falrnaaa  In 
davalaiitng  tte  laal  tmeia  of  tha  qnoaUoa.  I 
oaa  aay  tliat  no  State  in  tha  Onloa  la  better 
tooth  in  *bn  Saaata  and  in  the 
four  State  of  Oaargta. 

._  Mfelaet  whMi  tea  taaan  aarignad  to 
m»  at  thlB  Jaffanoa-JaokaaB  Day  dinner  la 
tte  Trath  ■*  WMhiagton  w  X  Baa  It.  which 
MUBg  tha  truth  about  tte  Ttuman 
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of  men  entrusted  with  public  office  It  is 
an  obligation  not  to  be  earned  Uizhtly  - 
especially  In  these  times  of  national  peril. 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  meet  tonight  with  ih.se 
among  us  who  all  of  our  lives  have  encleav. 
ored  to  emulate  the  founders  of  our  k(,rp  it 
Democratic  Party.  We  know  the  Demr-rrut- 
Ic  Party  of  Jackson  and  Jefferson;  th.it  i'  is  of 
unquestionable  ancestry;  that  It  was  burn 
out  of  sharp  conflict,  and  that  our  herltfit;e  is 
unmuzzled  debate  among  ovirselves  without 
fear  of  tyrannical  reprisal.s  bv  party  le:idors. 
These  are  dark  days  for  the  adhererfs  to 
this  principle,  but  the  Democratic  P.irty  of 
Jefferson  and  J.^ck-snn  h;is  wi»li!-f  >"cl  the 
mailed  fist  before  and  we  shjll  suivive  it 
again. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  JefTerst  n  and 
Jackson  will  survive  because  m  the  hearts 
of  millions  of  Americans  tliere  is  i;iith  In 
the  traditional  principles  laid  down  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Implemented  by  Jack>on  for  the 
betterment  of  human  welfare  unsullied  by 
hypocrisy  and  irresp<3nslbility. 

In  discussing  with  you  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Democratic  Pi^rty  who.se  founders 
we  are  honoring  tonight,  and  the  Trum.an 
Democratic  Party.  I  am  aware  th.-'.t  you  .i:e 
conscious    of    m.uch    of    ti.e    situation    that 

1  shall  describe  because  four  Southern  States 
have  given  concrete  evidence  of  their  di.s- 
avowal  of  the  Truman  party.  a.=  manilest  by 
the  actions  at  the  polls  m  ly48. 

Let  me  auote  the  words  of  '>ne  of  the  grrat- 
est  living  southerners.  Gov  James  F  Byrnes, 
of  South   Carolina,  who,   in   Lexmgtun.   V'a  . 

2  years  ago.  said : 

"We  are  going  down  the  read  to  statl-sm. 
Where  we  will  wind  up  'io  one  can  teil,  but 
If  some  of  the  new  procram.s  seriously  pro- 
posed should  be  adopted,  there  is  danger 
that  the  individual — whether  farmer,  worker, 
manufacturer,  lawyer,  or  dt  ctor — will  soon  be 
an  economic  slave  pulling  an  oar  lu  the 
galley  of  the  state. 

•'Beware  of  the  Greek.s  bearing  eiits."  said 
Governor  Byrnes,  "beware  of  those  who  pri  im- 
Ise  you  something  which  does  not  belt  ne  to 
them  and  which  can  be  given  to  you  only  at 
your  own  expense  or  the  expense  of  anotlier 
who  may  not  produce  to  make  the  promise 
good." 

I  am  a  southerner  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
but  I  speak  tonight  the  views  of  one  with- 
out sectional  bias.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  there  Is  no  part  of  the  country  tid.ny 
more  free  of  sectionalism  than  the  South. 
Of  course,  we  have  our  peculiar  geoKra- 
phlc  problems  and  problems  peculiar  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  the  first  settled  section 
of  this  vast  country.  But  we  recognize  these 
problems.  vUid  by  our  own  efforts  and  wisdom 
we  have  determined  how  to  overcome  them 
and  that  we  shall  overcome  them. 

I  yield  to  no  section  greater  national  p.i- 
trlotism  than  the  South.  And  except  when. 
by  relentless  Interference  In  local  and  State 
problems  from  a  Government  in  Washinc;- 
ton  forced  us  Into  a  War  Between  the  States. 
no  part  of  this  Nation  has  responded  in  every 
national  crisis  with  greater  unanimity  than 
the  people  of  the  South. 

We  In  the  South  will  always  respond  to 
honest,  sincere,  orderly,  responsible  govern- 
ment. But  by  the  same  token,  we  of  the 
Jefferson-Jackson  Democratic  States  will  al- 
ways fight  hypocrisy  and  Irresponsibility, 

THE  nscsi.  DUXSPONsiBiLrrT  or  thx  truman 
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Waste  and  squandering  of  public  funds 
comes  first  among  the  irresponsible  policies 
of  tha  administration  at  Washington. 

We  are  faced  with  a  fiscal  crisis  which 
muat  be  viewed  from  the  background  of  the 
Hfortri^i  obligations  we  shall  have  to  meet 
for  many  years.  Let  me  review  very  briefly 
thaas  financial  burdens  we  must  bear,  be- 
cause fiscal  solvency  Is  not  only  the  foun- 
dation of  oiu  const! tut ioua]  democracy  but 


.^■rnTv.mlr  strensth  Is  the  source  of  our  ca- 
pacitv   for   military   preparedness. 

In  thf  coming  years,  and  perhaps  fo  •  Ken- 
er.itluns,  we  In  America  will  have  two  great 
bwrdfiis  to  carry.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
ni  ike  ourselves  so  militarily  strong  as  t  j  defy 
a.;uresslon  by  ( ommiir.lstlc  nations.  C  u  the 
other  we  mu.st  preserve  and  fortify  ot  r  free 
enterprise  sys'em,  which,  after  all  1;  said 
and  done,  li  the  real  source  of  our  uture 
s'ren^th  and  security. 

The  froe-eiiterpri-'-e  system  Is  a  great 
deterrent  to.w.irld  conflict  a.Td  a  mo -e  de- 
pendaDle  guardian  of  f)eace  than  a  ^Jnlted 
Nsi'ii-ns  will  ever  be.  It.  Is  the  only  f'  rce  in 
the  world  that  Russia  fears  and  recognises. 

Russia  kr.ows  well  our  capacity  tc  mass 
produce  implements  of  war.  because,  with- 
out the  Amt-rlcan  military  materiel  snit  to 
Russia  in  the  last  war,  she  could  n./  have 
driven  the  Germans  from  her  .vUl.  The  mass- 
production  capacity  of  America,  uad  -r  the 
free-enterpn.se  system,  enables  us,  wit  i  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  t  )  pro- 
duce twice  a-s  much  military  equipm -nt  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  com.bincd.  Wllh- 
nut  the  competiMvc-enterprise  systen  ,  this 
m.i.-s  prcxluc'ion  Is  not  passible,  Th;s  sys- 
tem can  be  destroyed  by  excessive  ai  a  un- 
reasonable taxation,  by  excessive  regirienta- 
tion.  by  Guvernmer;t  competition,  b>  state 
socialism,  it  can  be  destroyed  by  ni  tional 
insolvency.  To  destroy  this  econom.c  sys- 
tem. I  tf.lnk.  is  Russia's  sinister  p-rpose, 
and  we  must  admit  that  headway  Is  being 
n.irlf  m  this  direction. 

Ler  us  not  be  deluded.  The  emergency  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  may  last  for  many. 
many  years.  It  will  require  enormo  is  an- 
nual expenditures.  General  Elsenhow  n-  says 
it  may  last  lor  1^0  or  30  years.  It  rep  esents 
to  Arnerica  the  greatest  challenge  n  our 
history.  It  calls  for  leadership  characierized 
by  un.selfl>h  and  selfless  patriotism  It  pre- 
^en^^  stern  issues  and  requirements  to  the 
American  i:>eople  for  the  wisdom  of  tt-eir  de- 
ci^i-n  unencumbered  by  personal  Jefiousies 
and   p^iUtical   considerations. 

I:  first  things  are  to  come  first,  what  we 
need,  above  everything  else,  Is  an  imprec- 
nahle  national  defense.  This  may  de' ermine 
our  survival  We  must  have  a  milltiry  de- 
leii.se  bullded  upjn  the  latest  Inventions  in 
warfare  and  the  most  advanced  s(  lentlfic 
military  research,  and  this  defense  iiust  be 
kept  in  step  with  all  future  Inventie  ns  and 
dfvei'ipments. 

.■\s  a  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Jervices 
C  mmittee,  I  have  actively  suppoited  all 
measures  to  provide  an  Impregnable  i  ational 
defense.  I  am  for  universal  mllltar  train- 
ing, lor  an  Air  Force  of  100  groups,  cr  more. 
or  whatever  may  be  necessary,  a  rada  screen 
around  this  country  so  that  hostile  a:rplancs 
cin  be  detected  before  they  get  here,  and 
I  am  for  an  adequate  Army,  a  powerful  Navy, 
and  an  enlarged  Marine  Corps. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  for  long-rf  nge  ex- 
penditures such  as  never  before  confronted 
us  all  of  us.  Including  the  President,  must 
recoKnlze  the  imperative  need  of  conserving 
our  resources  and  the  fiscal  strength  of  our 
Government. 

On  January  15,  Mr.  Truman  sent  a  message 
to  Congress,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  Government  must  practice  rigid 
economy  in  its  nondefense  activities.  Many 
of  the  things  we  would  normaliy  do  must  be 
curtailed  or  postponed." 

Yet  a  week  later,  Mr.  Truman  sent  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  that  actually  Increased  do- 
mestic civilian  spending  to  the  highest  level 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  He  Incorpo- 
rated all  of  Ills  socialistic  measures  known  as 
the  Fair  Deal.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  considering  the  conditions  now  con- 
fronting us,  this  budget  recommendation 
represented  the  very  height  of  fiscal  Irre- 
sponsibility.   Not  only  was  domestic  civilian 
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spending  Inereaaad.  bat  new  and  eoatly  van- 
turea  In  Government  spending  were  in- 
cluded. 

What  we  must  do.  If  wc  are  to  survive  as  a 
solvent  Nation.  Is  to  cut  to  tte  bone  non- 
essential expenditures  which  evrayone  knows 
can  be  cut.  We  teve  a  right  to  ask  that  Mr. 
Truman  take  tte  lead,  yet  te  asks  tte  dtiaens 
to  make  deep  sacrlflcea  In  their  daily  living 
while  he  declines  to  make  political  sacri- 
fices by  the  ctirtallment  or  suspension  of 
measures  requiring  vast  sums  for  nonessen- 
tial spending. 

A  ••BT«B'8"-eye  view  of  tte  budget:  K«- 
pendltures  for  flacal  1952.  •72,000.000XXX>: 
Income  under  existing  taxation,  a6S,000,000.- 

000  to  •60.000,000,000  (estimated);  deficit 
without  new  taxation.  $12,000,000,000  to  |14,- 
000.000.000  (estimated). 

Exclusive  of  tte  military,  of  Interest  on 
debt,  of  cost  of  the  veterans,  of  foreign  as- 
sistance, the  President  recommended  domes- 
tic-civilian  expenditures  of  $9300.000,000  for 
fiscal  1952,  as  compared  to  $3,(J0O.0O0,0O0  In 
the  war  peak  of  1946  and  of  $«.  100,000.000  In 
postwar  1948,  for  the  same  purposes. 

In  foreign  economic  recovery  we  teve 
spent  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  This  shoul^l  and 
can  be  substantially  reduced,  especially  as 
we  are  now  undertaking  to  arm  nations  In 
Etirope. 

There  are  now  2.400.000  civilians  on  the 
Federal  payroll  In  the  executive  branch. 
The  number  of  new  Federal  employees  now 
being  added  to  tte  public  payroll  is  little 
less  than  a  national  scandal.  This  new  em- 
ployment has  been  averaging  nearly  1.500  ad- 
ditional employees  a  day  for  a  year.  As  tte 
pay  for  Federal  civilian  employees  averages 
$3,600  a  year,  the  addition  to  tte  payroll 
cost  has  been  averaging  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  a  day.  The  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral clvlUan  pajrroll  Is  now  running  at  an  an- 
nual average  of  $8,500,000,000.  more  than  it 
cost  at  the  peak  of  World  War  U.  And  this 
Is  not  all.  Plans  are  already  made  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Federal  employees  to 
nearly  3,000,000.  as  compared  to  909,000  in 
1939  and  1JM6.000  in  i^rll  19S0.  a  year  ago. 

I  say  without  fear  cf  successful  oontradlc- 
tlon  that  at  least  M0,000  Federal  employees 
can  te  laid  off.  saving  nearly  $3,0OOX)004X)O 
annually. 

After  sending  to  Congress  this  wasteful 
budget,  padded  with  nonessential  Items,  tte 
President  tten,  In  a  public  announcement, 
"dared"  tte  Congress  to  reduce  his  figures. 

1  submit  that  this  Is  not  tte  proper  attitude 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  take. 
The  Constitution  provides  ttet  all  money 
must  te  appropriated  by  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  tte  people,  and  this  duty 
on  tte  part  of  Congress  should  te  performed 
without  the  threat  of  Presidential  disap- 
proval or  Presidential  iwessure,  as  Is  now 
teing  exerted  upon  the  Congress  through  tte 
medium  of  Federal  employees  and  heads  of 
biu-eaus  who  have  tte  influence  tliat  comes 
from  distributing  vast  amotmts  of  puUio 
funds. 

Tte  Congress  has  accepted  tte  Preaitent's 
dare.  Considerable  headway  is  teing  made 
In  redticlng  the  President's  budget.  Only 
two  appropriation  bills  teve  so  far  been 
considered  and  tt  ^pean  likely  now  ttet 
there  will  te  a  10-pereent  reduction  in  tte 
total  of  these  two  bUIa.  This  success  has 
come  only  afttt  bitter  Presidential  resist- 
ance. With  tte  President's  coopsratlon.  Z 
say,  without  fear  o<  successful  oontradietton. 
that  tte  Federal  budget  as  now  isiipiiia 
could  te  trimmed  to  tte  extent  rt  at 
$8,000,000,000  without  aacrtfldag  a 
eaaentlal  Federal  function.  Sooia  deatrabla 
but  not  necessary  activities  would  teva  to 
te  canceled  or  postpcmad.  but  aU  tte  essea- 
tial  activlttes.  Indoding  national  defense, 
could  te  accomplished  If  we  were  able  to 
make  such  a  reduction. 


I  aay  to  you  ttet  Santa  Clstia  must  te 
ptit  in  a  deep  tneme  for  tte  dur  ition  of  tte 
nnergency. 

As  we  pay  tribute  tonigbt  to  Jifferson  and 
Jackson,  tt  Is  well  for  us  to  recall  what  they 
had  to  say  as  to  Oovemmen:  spending. 
JMTerson  said:  "I  place  economy  among  tte 
first  and  moat  Important  vtrtuec  and  public 
debt  as  tte  greatest  danger  tc  te  feared. 
Economy  In  the  public  expense  that  labor 
may  te  lightly  burdened,  I  deen.  one  of  tha 
eaaentlal  principles  of  our  Qoven:  ment.  The 
rigid  economy  of  the  public  contrltmtlons 
and  abstdute  interdiction  of  tdl  useless  ex- 
penses will  go  far  toward  keeping  the  Gov- 
ernment iMntest  and  tmoppreselvs." 

Jackson  was  intensely  (H^ud  of  tte  fact 
that  in  his  administration  the  public  debt 
was  paid  off  In  toto.  He  said:  "^nder  every 
aspect  In  which  It  can  te  oo:isldered.  It 
would  appear  that  advantage  must  result 
from  tte  obsM^ance  of  a  strict  snd  faithful 
economy." 

Grover  develand.  great  Democrat  ttet  he 
was.  said:  "Economy  In  public  expenditure 
Is  a  duty  ttet  cannot  innocently  te  neg- 
lected by  those  Intrusted  with  ,te  control 
of  money  drawn  from  tte  peopte  for  public 


I  emphasiae  ttet  we  teve  a  pu  }llc  debt  a€ 
more  than  one-fourth  of  a  trill  on  dollars. 
We  are  faced  with  ooloasal  OLpetdltures  for 
a  long  period,  yet,  confronted  with  these 
oonditlans.  tte  President  contlnaes  to  rec- 
ommend the  waste  and  squandering  of  tte 
people's  money,  which.  If  continued,  can  end 
only  in  insolvency. 

THX   mntAH   lOAD   TO   SOCIytiHM 

The  President  says  It  Is  an  insult  to  tte 
Intelligence  of  the  Amolcan  pe^Ie  to  say 
we  are  on  the  road  to  soclallsn.  I  teve 
said,  and  I  repeat  now,  ttet  should  the  pro- 
posala  of  Mr.  Truman  te  adoptee .  we  would 
became  a  socialistic  state  from  ^rhlch  there 
can  te  no  retreat.  I  submit  to  th  e  President 
these  questions: 

If  he  is  against  socialism,  why  is  te  pres- 
suring Congress  to  adopt  socialized  medi- 
cine? Tte  appropriation  for  thu  beginning 
of  socialized  medicine  was  included  in  his 
last  budget.  The  President  sent  Oscar 
Swing  to  England  at  the  taxpayiav'  oqpense 
and  Mr.  Swing  Is  now  going  over  the  coimtry 
propagandizing  for  Mxlallaed  medicine.  It 
Is  true  tte  President  calls  It  a  national 
health  plan,  but  It  Is  the  British  brand  of 
socialised  medldne  and  Is  frankly  admitted 
by  tte  British  to  te  socialism. 

Then,  why  ts  tte  President  promoting  tte 
Brannan  fdan?  Nbthlng  mcve  sodaUstlc  has 
ever  been  prt^xaed  than  tte  Brannan  plan. 
It  will  compel  the  farmers  to  te  wards  of 
the  Goverament  and  tte  chief  Income  of 
Individual  farmers  would  te  direct  payments 
from,  and  controlled  by.  tte  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tte  only  sincere  thing  Mr.  Brannan 
has  said  about  this  Tttmian  administration 
plan  Is  that  te  could  not  estimate  the  cost 
of  It.  AU  of  tte  great  farm  organizations — 
tte  American  Farm  Bmvau  Pedovtion  and 
the  National  Orange— are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Brannan  plan,  because  ttey  taxow  ttet 
it  means  socialistic  farming.  If  tte  Brannan 
plan  Is  adopted.  It  will  mean  ttet  sooner 
or  later  the  Oovamment  mmt  tato  over  the 
productkm  and  distribotlon  of  foods,  because 
the  Brannan  plan.  In  tte  ultimate  can  oper- 
ate in  no  otter  way. 

Tten  the  President  Is  advocating  sodaliaed 
housti^  which,  in  partial  form.  Is  already 
tmder  way. 

I  say  that  wten  yoa  sodattse  jaat  health. 
soeiaUaa  yoor  fcod.  and  aortallae  tte  roof 
over  yoor  head,  yon  hare  taten  an  trreroea- 
Ifle  step  to  Btata  aortatei  from  wtaldi  tbara 
la  no  retreat.  SodallBra  and  free  entarprtaa 
cannot  Uve  under  tte  aaaa  roof.  wwgiMyH 
thought  tihey  eookl.  but  now  to  ter  aorrow 
she  has  found  that  It  cannot  te  done.  Let 
us   remember    ttet    if   partial   socialism    Is 


established  under  tte  same  roof  with  demoe- 
racy,  soctalten  win  gradually  crowd  otit  our 
democratic  icsfitutiODs.  This  has  been  tte 
experience  of  all  democratic  nations  who 
teve  tried  It  It  foUows  for  tte  very  pracU- 
cal  reasons  that  state  soelallam  Is  based 
upcm  the  doctrine  of  tte  government  doing 
things  for  the  dtlsen  whldi  the  cittaen 
should  do  for  himself.  To  tte  unthinking 
this  easy  road  to  living  has  many  attrac- 
tions, but  democracy  Is  founded  upon  tte 
Etrength.  the  enterprise,  tte  dignity,  and  tte 
later  of  tte  individual.  It  can  imly  te  pre- 
served by  the  Indirtdnal  d<Mng  things  for 
himself  instead  ot  teving  the  government 
do  them  for  him  with  all  tte  regimen  UUoa 
and  restriction  and  expense  tliat  go  with  It. 
With  tte  example  of  England  before  ua, 
America  would  te  tte  moac  atupld  nation 
in  tte  world  deliberately  to  embraoe  social- 
ism. England  sodaliaed  tte  coal  mlnea, 
Tte  production  at  onoe  decreased.  England 
socialised  tte  steel  Indtwtry.  Tte  produc- 
tion at  once  decrsaaei*.  Only  TO  Brltcms  In 
all  England  teve  a  net  annual  Income  after 
taxes  of  more  tTiSn  $16300.  England  Is  regi- 
mented in  tim«.'  of  peace  to  an  extent  never 
tefore  tete?ed  potsttde.  Tte  fanners  are 
required  to  otey  every  mandate  of  tte 
bureaucrata  a^o  'Ml  them  how  to  operate 
their  farms.  Tte  otha  day  I  was  sent  a 
copy  of  tte  London  Tlmaa  with  an  artlcla 
about  150  farmers  being  dted  for  wtet  the 
Government  caltod  bad  huabandry.  beeauae 
they  failed  to  eomply  with  aome  Ooremment 
directives.  This  article  stated  ttet  unlaw 
they  mended  their  ways  and  obeyed  tte 
bureaucrats  ttieir  proper^  would  te  ron- 
fircated  without  compenaatlon  to  tte  owns 
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In  1948.  like  a  shot  out  of  the  blue.  Fred- 
dent  Truman  accq;rted  and  endorsed  In  toto 
the  conclusions  of  his  committee,  known  aa 
tte  President's  Committee  on  Civil  Rlghta. 

Ttese  measures  as  proposed,  t&kan  in  tteUr 
entirety,  constituted  a  mass  invasion  of 
State's  rights  never  before  even  suggested, 
much  less  recommended  by  any  previous 
Pmident  in  our  history. 

By  one  measure — tte  estabUahment  of  tte 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission— it 
la  proposed  to  set  up  another  costly,  power- 
ful, and  Inqulsttorlal  bureau  of  tte  Federal 
Government  to  send  the  strong  arm  ot  the 
Ifational  Government  Into  tte  daily  trans- 
actions of  virtually  every  loiin's  private  busi- 
ness; to  tell  employers  wte  to  hire,  who  to 
fire,  and  who  to  promote.  Tte  Federal  In- 
quisitors appointed  by  a  Federal  Commission 
would  teve  tte  right,  under  this  l^lslatlon, 
to  enter  every  employier'k  place  of  bustneas  to 
examine  his  books  and  papers  without  proc- 
esses of  any  coiurt;  to  search  tor  evidence  on 
vclxich  to  base  charges  against  htm.  It  would 
deprive  people  of  their  oonstttutkmal  rtgbta 
by  forcing  ttem  to  give  evidence  agalnat 
themselves.  It  wou?d  provide  for  federally 
appointed  examlnos  to  bear  tte  evideaoe, 
and  the  record  could  te  aent  to  Waafalnftoa, 
where  a  decision  oould  te  rendered  agalnat 
an  employer  In  his  abeecce.  Fines  and  im- 
prisonment are  provided  for  any  person  who 
hinders  tte  operation  of  this  Paderal  Com- 
mission. 

This  legislation  was  approfed  by  tte  Sen- 
ate Colnmittee  cm  Labor  and  was  placed  on 
tte  Senate  Calendar. 

It  was  then  propoeid  to  enact  aa  anti- 
lyndilng  law  to  te  enforced  by  Federal  agesttai 
with  proaecutlon  In  Federal  eotirts.  Such  a 
Federal  law  has  long  been  considered  uncoo- 
stltvtiotua,  stace  tt  tnvatred  no  interstate 
a.<ipects.  Tte  fact  that  tte  dominant  deatre 
dearly  manifested  by  tte  sontiiera  peo|de  to 
prevent  lyadUng  by  all  poarible  m» 
not  deterred  tte  praponenta  of  this  It 
tion  from  asking  for  ita  biwnadtwte  enact- 
ment. It  Is  clearly  an  Invasion  of  Sutes* 
rights   and.   If   enacted,   would  establish  a 
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pnowlcDt  for  tb«  FM«m  Oovenunent  to  Uke 
jurtadlctlfMi  In  otb«r  State  crlmM  which  are 
punlahabla  untfw  tha  Uwi  of  the  reapectlve 
BUtca. 

In  1W8.  during  my  aervlce  as  Governor,  the 
■trongeat  antllTnchlng  law  that  any  Siata 
ha«  eycr  paaiTnl  waa  placed  on  the  etatuta 
booka  by  the  General  AaeembJy  of  Virginia. 
Tbla.  eomblnad  with  the  mUlUnt  public 
opinion  In  Virginia  against  lynching,  Is  re- 
■ponalble  for  the  recca-d  of  not  having,  a 
singla  lynching  in  VlrglnU  for  26  years. 

The  President's  Commlsalon  proposed,  and 
be  endon«l.  not  only  the  specific  abolition 
of  the  poU  tax  In  Federal  elections,  but  also 
an  authorisation  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  \ue  all  civil  and  criminal  powers  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  supervlae  prl- 
marlea  and  elections  ctf  Representatives  of 
the  reapectlve  States  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  la  even  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  given  the  power  to  su- 
pervise the  dlacusalon  of  matters  in  the 
States  relating  to  national  political  issues. 

All  of  this  la  In  direct  defiance  of  the 
first  article  of  the  ConativUtion  of  the  Dnlted 
Btatas  which.  In  plain  languf-gc.  gives  to  the 
Mater  the  right  to  establish  the  quallflca- 
tksti  of  voters  and  to  conduct  all  elections. 
It  la  obvious  that  if  tht  Federal  Government 
andartakaa  to  establish  such  qualifications 
and  to  auperrlse  the  conduct  of  elections,  as 
w«ll  as  tha  public  dlacuasions  thereof,  then 
tlis  vary  basic  principle  upon  whic^  the  con- 
faclaratton  (tf  States  was  established,  is  de- 
stroysci.  If  the  Federal  Government  can 
conatltutlonaUy  abolish  a  poll  tax.  legally 
adopted  by  a  State  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing. It  can  oChsrwlae  regtfiate  State  elections 
In  provisions  for  registration  of  voters,  period 
of  residence,  et  cetera.  The  proponenu  of 
this  legislation  Ignore  the  fact  that  in  South- 
ern States  the  questions  of  the  poll  tax  and 
other  such  matters  have  been  or  are  being 
•uhmlttad.  under  constitutional  procedure. 
to  ttks  people  of  the  States  for  their  rightliU 
decision. 

The  Prssldent  threatens— if  the  various 
SUtas  and  kwalitles  refuse  to  repeal  all  local 
ssffc^atlon  laws  In  the  public  schooU.  public 
housing,  or  other  public  services  and  facUi- 
tlss  gtntnlly — to  deny  to  such  States  all 
Mdsral  grants*ln-ald.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
Bepahllc  has  any  President  requested  legls- 
laUoo  vlMreby  States  snd  subdivisions 
tbsraof  oould  be  directed  to  change  their 
local  laws  or  be  penalised  by  the  denial  of 
Federal  grtnts  to  which  the  citisens  of  these 
SUtas  bad  contributed  through  their  taxes. 
TlM  eonsaquancss  of  the  enactment  of  the 
lactslattcn  is  emphasised  still  more  by  the 
fact  that  t*i«  Prerldent  proposos  to  create  a 
fMsral  Ooatmlsskm  on  Civil  Bighu  with  an 
anny  ct  lawytfs  to  direct  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  fnTaaUcstloBi  In  an  intensive  campaign  to 
strtka  down  any  form  of  any  existing  law  or 
ardlnSbiiea  wbleb  might  provide  for  segrega- 
tioti  In  ichooti.  hospitals,  swimming  pools. 
rastauranta,  and  hotels.  Tour  Senator  Rrs- 
■BU.  intsaprwts  thla  proposal  to  mean  that: 
*n*.  Um  Fmtda&t.  would  divert  the  FBI 
from  Its  normal  poaitlon  as  an  agency  to 
detaet  erlBilitals  and  use  these  Federal  agents 
to  ehaaa  around  and  in^-lmldate  city  councils 
and  to  daelar*  invalid  any  local  ordinance  or 
State  tew  providing  for  segregation,  or  to 
prosaeut*  any  person  who  undertook  to  de« 
fend  sstretatlnn  "  Tlie  picture  Is  ocmplete. 
It  Aottkl  be  obTious  to  any  thoughtful  per- 
■cn  that  tbs  result  at  thla  {vogram  would 
be  •  9oa4>l«te  ttssekilowii  of  local  self-gov- 
emmant  and  tbe  oonoentnitlan  of  nearly  all 
power  tik  tke  iMtand  Ooranunent. 

lUa  tTt^*****^  waa  admittedly  almad  at 
the  aouth.    Wlint.  let  me  Mk.  has  the  South 
to  juaktfy  thla  treetn^nt  from  tbe  Na- 
i  Party?   Without  the  South 


there  would  be  no  National  Democratic  Party 
today.  And  why  should  we  be  singled  out 
by  our  leaders  who  seem  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  things  that  made  it  possible  f.)r 
the  South  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  devais- 
tation  of  the  War  Between  the  States?  I>3 
they  scorn  the  fact  that  by  the  strength  of 
our  own  determination  and  our  own  sweat 
and  toil  the  South,  among  all  other  sections 
of  America,  today  stands  on  a  threshold  of 
the  greatest  progress?  And  let  us  recall  that 
in  the  terrible  days  of  reconstruction  we 
had  no  southern  recovery  plan,  no  outside 
hand  waa  extended  to  the  &juth  to  aid  u.s. 
We  had  only  our  own  character  and  deter- 
mination to  go  forward  to  our  greater 
destiny. 

We  must  not  short-cut  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  either  by  direct  act  or 
by  Federal  coercion.  Our  racial  probiem.s — 
and  I  admit  there  are  many— must  be  w  irkt^j 
out  by  constitutional  methods  and  bv  li.e 
calm  and  considered  action  of  the  leaders  >  f 
both  races.  The  southern  i>eople  have  their 
pride  and.  If  I  knew  them  nghtiy.  they  do 
not  Intend  to  submit  tamely  to  havint;  their 
customs  and  traditions  made  a  political  f-xjt- 
ball  for  the  benefit  of  political  aspirants. 
I  have  seen,  with  ?rati;;ca-;lon  and  ap- 
proval, the  steady  Improvement  in  the  eco- 
nomic c^ndltlon  of  the  Ne«ro«s  of  Virginia 
and  throughout  the  South  I  want  to  see 
this  progress  continue.  I'  a  my  sincere 
conviction  that  passage  of  the  legislation  as 
proposed  will  do  Irreparable  injury  to  the 
true  Interests  of  the  southern  Nesjro 

Never  In  all  the  history  of  the  w^rld  is 
there  an  example  of  advancement  eqi.il  -o 
that  of  the  Negro  In  the  South  Emanci- 
nated  only  85  years  ago  he  Is  enjoying  a  free- 
dom and  progress  achieved  within  that  space 
of  time  that  has  never  been  paralleled 

How  was  the  passage  of  this  so-call-d  civil 
rights  legislation  prevented''  It  'vas  n.jt 
due  to  any  change  of  heart  or  mind  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Truman.  He  pressed  as  str  .u.gly 
as  he  could  for  Its  passage.  It  has  been 
temporarily  defeated  by  southern  Co:  gress- 
men  and  southern  Senators.  When  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  appeared  Imminent, 
the  leader  of  the  southern  Senators.  Ser.at.tr 
Russell,  called  us  together  I  will  never 
forget  that  day.  The  meeting  was  held  m 
my  office.  It  was  attended  by  every  south- 
ern Senator,  except  two.  one  from  North 
Carolltia  and  one  from  Florida.  Today  these 
two  southern  Senators  are  absent  fr  m  the 
United  States  Senate,  turned  out  bv  the 
votes  of  their  constituents.  So.  today,  the 
South  stands  again  solid  and  determined  to 
resist  the  passage  of  iniquitous  and  uncon- 
stitutional measures  which  would  be  so  de- 
structive to  our  Southland.  Scjuthern  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  fought  these  pro- 
posals with  all  their  power.  They  were  fight- 
ing not  only  for  the  South,  but  to  preser\e 
constitutional  government,  as  every  sin.:le 
one  of  those  so-called  civil -rights  proposals 
are  luiconstitutlonal.  They  could  be  en- 
forced only  by  violating  the  written  pro- 
visions of  the  Ccnstitutlon. 

Yet  let  us  not  lull  ourselves  Into  a  sen."* 
of  false  security.  Like  a  snake  under  the 
bed,  these  measures  are  still  pending  and 
could  rise  suddenly  to  strike  us  a^am. 
Chairman  Boyle  of  the  Democratic  Nat  ion  tU 
Committee  asserted  Just  recently  at  the  Tru- 
man Democratic  meeting  in  Denver  that  he. 
the  "Eiemocratic  Party"  and  the  President 
stood  firmly  for  the  passage  otf  the  whole  of 
the  President's  program.  Including  civil 
rlghta.  The  President  himself  recently  said 
that  be  stands  tor  the  adoption  of  his  pro- 
gram. The  South,  therefore,  is  warned  in 
advance  that  ahould  Mr.  Trimian  be  renomi- 
nated and  reelected,  he  will  come  before 
Congress  declaring  that  he  has  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  enact  these  measures. 


THI     MORAL     DETTKIORATIOrC    OF    OOVXEWJilKT 

t:Nnni  mb.  TacMAW 

The  moral  situation  In  the  administration 
at  Washington  ha<  grown  so  bad  that  James 
A.  Farley,  one  of  the  most  honorable  men 
ever  to  serve  the  people  of  thla  country,  re- 
cently summed  it  up  by  saying:  "We  are  told 
that  If  the  act  of  a  public  official  Is  not  lile- 
Kal.  1*  Is  necessarily  proper  and  always  ex- 
cu.-able  '  The  Honorable  Lindsay  Warren, 
Comt'tr"lle'  General  of  the  United  States, 
t«'.-t;ri.d  la»t  week  that  some  high  Govern- 
n.p:.*  )ffri:ils  make  It  the  rule  rather  than 
the  excep  Ion  to  accept  cocktail  parties. 
hotel  bi!l.s,  and  even  transportation  from 
contractors  while  at  the  same  time  drawing 
travel  expenses  and  allowances  from  the 
Government  '  Then  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  added  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  "can  no  longer  afford  to 
e.cu.^  unconsciijnable  conduct  by  those  who 
plead  that  they  stayed  within  tbe  letter  of 
the  law  " 

In  the  RFC  Investigation  It  was  disclosed 
that  It  was  necessary  to  clear  all  appoint- 
ments to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  RFC 
through  Mr  Boyle,  the  chairman  of_the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Commi'tee  Thu>  a  tie  is 
e=tabhshed  between  a  Governj»€ht  agency, 
w.th  nearly  SJ oOO.OOO  000  to  lend,  and  a  pff- 
lltlcal  crimmittee  which  has  no  respcn-eibility 
to  the  people  and  should  have  no  authority 
in  such  a  matter. 

Condltion.s  m  the  RFC  remind  me  of  a 
saying  m  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Vir- 
elnia  that  you  cannot  measure  a  snake  until 
It  is  df-ad  Tne  public  will  never  know  the 
f\iU  extent  of  the  corruption  of  the  RFC 
until  1'  is  dis.sol"ed.  It  offers  too  much 
temptation  to  those  who  would  use  political 
p<iwer  f  r  fx>rsonal  profit  It  should  be  liqui- 
dated and  the  surplus  applied  to  the  pub- 
lic df'bt 

H<  rt*  ;s  what  the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones, 
f-rmer  .^dmmi.^frator  of  the  RFC  says  in  a 
let'pr  to  me 

Dfsh  Harr7  I  have  your  letter  and  your 
hili  (•  1  liquidate  the  RFC*  which  I  approve. 
I  am.  of  course,  shocked  at  the  exposures  Sen- 
ator FrLBRscHT  s  committee  has  brought 
out  and  doubt  if  he  has  more  than  scratched 
the  surfact"  If  we  cannot  have  integrity  in 
our  Government,  why  sacrifice  our  boys  in 
Ki  reii  and  ijvir  billions  In  defense  of  our 
c  uir.ry-  To  me  it  is  beyond  understanding 
h(jw  kiood  men  can  countenance  the  things 
that  are  going  on.  and  I.  of  course,  know  we 
have  many  fine  men  In  the  Congress,  but 
tney  should  stop  the  graft  or  acknowledge 
tnat  ri^'ht  IS  not  worth  fighting  fur. 
"Your  friend. 

"JissE  Jones." 

I;;  !-.;-.  investigations  Into  the  RFC  Senator 
F'-tHRU.Hr,  of  Arkansas,  found  so  much  le- 
k'iluvd  fraud  and  graft  that  in  desperation 
he  =J2^t^sted  that  there  should  be  a  code  of 
polriral  ethics  Others  in  Congress  have 
taken  up  the  idea  and  a  subcommittee  now 
Is  hi'iding  hearings  on  a  bill  to  establish  a 
c  mmi-s-si.  n  to  devise  such  a  code. 

Thf  very  fact  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  tjivlng  consideration  to  such  a  proposal 
i.^  not  merely  an  Indictment.  It  is  a  confes- 
sion, liot  only  of  irresponsibility  but  also  of 
mora!  and  ethical  turpitude  on  the  part  of 
those  entrusted  with  guiding  the  Govern- 
me;:t  wf  the  United  States  In  what  may  b- 
the  most  perilous  period  in  all  our  history. 

Chairman  Boyle  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
ti 'nal  Committee  undertook  to  punish  the 
Democratic  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
Mi.ssi.'i.slppl  by  depriving  them  of  the  right  to 
reconmicnd  political  appointments.  He  took 
over  th.e  job  himself  and.  shortly  thereafter, 
it  was  proved  that  the  patronage  dispensers 
appointed  by  Mr.  Boyle  were  selling  public 
!  fficp';  in  Mls.<!lsslppi  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Tficn   Mr    B<.)yle  was  compelled  to  ask  the 
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elected  Bepresentattvee  of  IClarisstppl  to  <dettn 
the  Augean  stable  of  comqitlon  and  recon- 
m«nd  honest  men  and  women  who  would  be 
appointed  on  mertt  and  not  for  money  pay> 
menta. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  you  know,  and  I  know, 
that  those  who  are  Tlctlmlzing  the  people 
and  discrediting  cnsr  CknrenuBent  will  not  be 
influenced  to  reform  by  any  code  of  etMcs 
hanging  on  tbe  wall. 

If  the  time  has  come  In  America  when  we 
must  pass  a  law  and  appoint  a  commission 
to  establish  a  code  of  ethics  to  tell  public 
servants  they  should  be  honest;  to  tell  public 
servants  they  should  be  loyal  to  thet*-  Gov- 
eroment;  to  tell  public  serrants  they  should 
not  barter  public  trust  tor  greedy  personal 
profit:  tf  the  time  has  come  when  Congress 
has  to  set  up  a  commission  to  rewrite  the 
Ten  Commandments  with  special  applica- 
tion to  political  opportunists,  then  the  basic 
virtues  of  our  form  of  government  have  been 
crucLfled  on  the  Fair  Deal  cross. 

csBmsmanosr  or  powsb 

One  way  we  reached  this  condition  was 
en  a  creeping  toboggan  of  centralized  power. 
Through  give-away  program  en  op  of  give- 
away program  by  which  the  Government 
takes  money  away  from  people,  and  gives 
them  back  leas  than  It  took,  and  in  the 
process  makes  them  think  they  are  getting 
something  for  nothing,  we  have  gradually 
centralised  power  in  a  gigantic,  sprawling 
bureaucracy,  which  is  Just  too  big  to  audit. 

Make  no  mistaks  the  eentraliaatlon  of 
power  In  Washington  Is  still  Incresstng.  Mr. 
Truman  is  constantly  aaklng  for  more  and 
more  power  to  be  taken  from  the  States,  from 
the  localities  and  from  tlie  source  of  all 
power — the  eltlaens  of  tbe  Nation. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  any 
one  person  in  tnfalllhle,  but  I  believe  those 
great  men  who  laid  out  the  pattern  of  ovr 
constitutional  democracy  had  judgment  and 
far-seeing  vision  as  Infallible  as  bizman  be- 
ings are  capable  of  poaMeslng. 

Thomas  Jefferson  foresaw  precisely  the  pit- 
fall which  now  all  hut  engxilfs  us  when  be 
said.  "I  do  verily  believe  that  a  eonsolldated 
government  would  beooms  the  most  comtpt 
government  on  earth."  And  then  Jeflerson 
saUI  this:  "Were  we  directed  from  Washing- 
ton when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  should 
soon  want  bread." 

And  through  the  years  since  Jefferson  we. 
who  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  democracy 
of  JeCersoQ  and  Jackson,  have  peroelved 
more  clearly  what  the  greet  father  of  our 
party  was  telling  us.  Listen  to  the  leaders 
«ho  have  followed  him:  Orover  Clevaland 
said.  "Devotion  to  the  public  good  •  •  • 
will  lead  us  persistently  to  check  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  extend  the  scope  of 
Federal  legislation  into  the  domain  of  State 
and  local  Jurisdiction  upon  the  pleas  of 
subserving  the  public  welfare." 

And  more  recently  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 
"The  world  long  ago  saw.  although  not  all 
parts  of  it  have  acted  upon  the  pnception. 
that  a  government  that  is  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  men  Is  a  bed 
government." 

When  we  talk  about  Sutss'  rights  we  are 
talking  about  protecting  the  Government  of 
the  Dnlted  States  and  the  people  whooa  It  is 
supposed  to  serve  from  the  evils  of  central- 
ization so  vividly  foreesen  and  described  by 
Jefferson  and  Cleveland  and  WUson. 

Tbe  South,  for  the  moment  at  least.  Is 
tl  e  one  greet  hope  for  breaking  up  this  con- 
centration at  poww.  which  Is  rtestrnyini  oar 
free-enterprlee  system  sod  our  fonn  of  for- 
emment.  and  Is  iserttng  ns  Into  State  8i>> 


itraUastloB  of  pow> 
b)-  K.    What 


We  must  stop  this  c«b 
er  tf  we  are  not  to  be 
eao  we  doT 


TlM  Sooth  Is  not  halptaH.    It  le  true  that 

tlM  South  Is  a  minority  tn  the  Oemoeratlo 
Party,  but  It  Is  cmpbaticaUy  true  that  no 
Denmxratlc  President  can  be  elected  without 
the  voice  of  the  Southern  States.  In  1831 
the  twtvthlRls  rtile  was  establtahed.  It  op- 
erated for  lOS  years  and  gave  to  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  great  men  as  nominees  for  Presi- 
dent snd  Vies  President.  TbCTe  was  no  Jus- 
tlfloattoB  to  repeal  it.  but  it  vras  repealed  In 
1938.  The  two-thirds  rule  waa  a  protection 
to  minorities  tn  the  Democratic  Party  Just  as 
the  Constitution  U  a  protection  to  nilnort- 
ties  in  our  citizenship.  At  tbe  Hsttonal 
Democratic  Convention  in  1953  the  South 
can  not  only  lu^e  but  demand  restoration 
of  tbe  two-thirds  rule  befcne  the  candidates 
are  voted  upon.  The  South  can  insist  on 
»  resolution  reattrmii^  support  of  States' 
rights  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

At  the  convention  of  1948.  controlled  by 
Mr.  Trarnan,  such  a  reeolutlon  was  defected 
by  a  reeorctod  vote.  We  can  Insist  upon  tbe 
adofitlmi  of  s  p^tform  that  does  not  advo- 
cate unconstttutlonal  sodaUstie  measures. 
We  can  insist  upon  disapproval  of  the 
Humphrey  resolution,  adopted  in  1048.  com- 
mitting the  Democrstle  Party  to  the  uncon- 
stitutlana!  ctril  rights  program.  This  would 
be  especially  pertinent  as  Senator  HrsxFHasr 
and  8  other  Senators  have  today  reintro- 
duced 10  Mils  eovertng  the  whc^  scope  of 
the  civil  rlgbU  program  as  recommended  t>y 
the  Pregtdenfs  Committee  on  Civil  Sights 
and  endorsed  by  the  President. 

We  can  insist  upon  a  return  to  the  prin- 
dplee  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  The  answer 
of  tbe  Fair  Deelos  may  be  that  to  do  this 
latter  will  be  going  back  to  the  horse  and 
buggy  days,  but  I  say  that  tbe  true  prtn- 
dplea  cf  our  oonetltotlonal  demcemcy  are 
immortal  and  these  fundamentals  cannot  be 
dimmed  by  eg s  or  distorted  by  demsgnguae. 

Tbe  Sooth  can  still  be  s  great  and  mighty 
foren  tn  tbe  Democratic  Party,  tf  It  has  tbe 
will  and  the  cotirage  to  stand  foursqturc  on 
tbe  principles  tn  vrtilcb  tt  lirtieves.  The 
Sonth  has  been  treated  as  a  stepchild  by 
the  Truman  Democratic  Party  too  long. 
These  things  we  ask  are  no  more  than  a  r*- 
ajBrmatlon  of  the  true  principles  of  JMerscn 
and  Jackson. 

Let  me  say  I  am  the  kind  of  a  Democrat 
who  wants,  above  eveTythlng  else,  to  see  the 
real  Democratic  Party  ineesi  >sil  and 
strengthened.  I  am  the  kind  of  a  Democrat 
who  intends  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  bia 
capaetty  measures  that  are  tmeaostttutional. 
eodalistle.  or  destnietive  of  tbe  principles 
of  government  established  by  our  forefathers. 
I  am  an  old-fashiooed  Democrat  who  be- 
lieves In  a  rigid  standard  of  honesty  in  our 
puMlc  oflbdals. 

Tbe  Virginia  Committee  of  Safety  met  at 
Hanover  Tcnm  on  the  Pamnnkey,  Septembtf 
31.  177S,  and.  among  tti  resolutions,  inelndad 
one  resolving  that  each  district  of  VirglnU 
should  proTlda  Itself  wtth  cxAon.  On  one 
side  eras  to  be  the  name  of  tbe  district  and 
on  the  other  was  to  be  the  Ineeriptlon.  "Vir- 
ginia for  eonstitutiaiul  liberty." 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  tn  Virginia 
and  throughout  the  Southland  there  to  now, 
and  always  has  been,  a  certain  poUtieel  con- 
stancy snd  eonaisteney  for  eon^itutional 
liberty  with  nnphasia  on  both  words,  "eon- 
stltutlonal"  and  niberty." 

Let  us  always  lewembet  that  the  aHema- 
tivee  for  ^nstttotlonal  liberty  are  state 
aortal tsM.  totalitarianism,  snd  dietatcrshlp. 
If  theas  evils  ahould  ever  ecme  to  OS,  America 
win  be  lereled  off  to  the  medkxraey  of  most 
of  the  other  natiOBs  of  the  world.  Our 
strsnfOt  will  be  sham,  our  freedotae  wfll  go, 
and  oar  psople  win  degenerate  to  a  depth  of 
weakTHM  eantrastad  in  ratio  to  the  height 

I  close  with  a  qfootatloe  tram  a  great 
southerner.  Benjamin  Hlli.  <a  Oecvsia.    lh> 


statement  could  more  suoelBetly  sura  up  our 
rcsponslbUtttes  at  todey.    Be  said: 


"He  who  Bares  his  eoontry  saves  ail  thlaip 
And  all  thlBfi  saved  abaU  blaas  hla. 
But  he  who  lets  his  ooti&try  die  lata  aU 

things  die 
And  all  things  dying  shall  euiss  klm." 


Cimlroli  umi  RetiacaUtiM 
E3CTEN6ZOIf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 


m  TBE  BOU8I  OF  BSPRXSENTATXVBB 
Wedneadatf.  June  13.  1851 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  now  faced  with 
a  series  of  oontrolc  over  their  Uv«s  ami 
activities.  Tbe  editorial  entitled  *'Be. 
yond  Seonomle  Controls."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Detnrtt  Free  Press,  Mon- 
day, June  25.  I9S1.  states  the  situation 
very  accurately.  I  hope  that  never 
again  will  bills  of  tills  character  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  imtil 
the  Hortalittlc  implications  of  each  one 
has  been  thorotiirhly  screened.  More- 
over, Uiere  should  never  be  another  bill 
appropriating  large  sums  of  money  with- 
out a  record  ?ote.  Many  of  tlMse  hills 
would  never  pass  if  the  Members  had  to 
go  on  record  stating  exactly  what  their 
position  is  before  their  ooostitacnts. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  insottng 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred: 
BrroTn  IcsiroHic  CowxaoL*— A  Dnna  Isana 

Copgreestoosl  debate  on  seanoBue  cootrols 
Is  about  to  begin. 

Judging  by  Isadera  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress, the  adminlstrBtloa's  daoMnd  tor  a 
ycari  of  tbe  toughest  kind  ei  controls  over 
mges  and  prices  wUl  not  be  granted. 

It  seems  already  obvloos  thst  Congress 
is  in  no  mood  to  entrust  tbe  admin  tstrat ton, 
for  more  than  a  few  months,  with  even  the 
powers  Truman  has  vmder  the  Defense  Fro. 
doetlon  Act  of  1980. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  entirely  polttieal. 
as  the  word  is  eommonly  used  in  connection 
wtth  what  goes  on  in  Wsshington.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  every  Senator  and  Repre- 
senuttve  wQl  vote  for  what  he  thinks  his 
constituents  wmnt,  wtth  an  eye  en  next 
year's  elections.  There  Is  no  doubt  either 
that  admtsistrstlon  strategists  are  playing 
for  the  same  stake. 

The  poaalbtllty  is  not  to  be  orerlooked 
thst  Mr.  Truman  has  asked  for  mc^e  than 
he  expects  or  wishes  tp  get  In  orda  to  be 
able  to  ten  the  country  in  1993.  If  things  go 
wrong,  that  they  would  have  gone  right  tf 
Congress  had  done  his  bidding.  That  worked 
in  1948. 

Yet  there  is  aomcthlng  mors  tiaaic  than 
short-term  poUttes  lirixlnd  the  ratuetancc  of 
Congress  to  give  the  present  administration 
more  power  over  the  national  eoonoBy  than 
is  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  fact  Is  that  both  Coogress  and  the 
oouBtry  bave  lost  oonfldanes  is  Ift-.  Ttwaan's 
abmty  to  use  his  powers  wisely  and  disin- 
terestedly, as  wen  ee  to  the  ultlniatc  objec- 
tive of  the  fWr  Deal  -NMoaoBle  ptaBBets.** 

An  Illustration:  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Tna^ 
man  appealed  to  the  Matloe  over  the  head 
of  Crmgrssi  lor  suppott  of  Us  "aatt-tefiatian 
program."  The  people  were  ashortad  to 
"write  or  wire  your  Caogreasman.'*    Ibcf 
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not  fTMUy  sUrr«<l.    The  aDtlctpetmi 
"flood  of  mail"  wu  disappoint  log. 

ThB  public  apathy  revealed  by  thU  Incl- 
dant  la  dua  to  two  things,  we  think. 

The  Oist  ia  tha  administration's  failure 
to  convey  to  tha  American  people  a  senM 
of  urgency  that  would  justify  giving  It  all 
the  powers  It  asks  for. 

The  second  Is  that  the  people  sense  an 
ulterior  motive  In  the  wide  extension  of  Oov- 
emment  controls  over  the  national  economy. 
The  word  "defense"  has  become  suspect. 
The  people  weren't  fooled  by  the  budget 
which  Mr.  Truman  sent  up  to  Congress  in 
January,  with  the  "defense"  Ubel  pasted 
onto  billions  of  dollars  requested  for  Fair 
Deal  frills  and  other  projeete.  which  had 
none  or  tlM  nuat  remote  relation  to  defense. 

Whence  comes  the  present  demand  for  au- 
thority for  the  Oovemment  to  build  and  op- 
erate "defenaa  plants"  and  the  creation  of 
a  Oovermnent  corporation  to  take  over  an- 
other segment  of  private  Indxistry? 

Tha  Spenca  bill  proposed  the  very  same 
thing  a  few  yaars  ago.  but  was  shelved 
when  tha  eeonomy  stablllaed  Itself  without 
banaflt  ct  asctaUstic  experlmenUtlon.  At 
that  tima  Ifr.  Tnunan  hinted  darkly  at  the 
poMiblUty  that  the  Oovemment  might  have 
to  go  into  tba  steel  business.  The  British 
Labor  Oovammant,  which  took  over  the 
stael  industry  in  Oreat  Britain,  wishes  now 
that  n  hadnt. 

T«t  thla  exampla  of  failure  Is  no  deter- 
rent to  tba  saw  crop  c^  "liberals"  that  has 
baan  tnatnuatad  into  the  defense  set-up  In 
WaalilJiftoa.  They  are  the  opposite  num- 
bars  of  tha  Vabian  Socialists,  who  disre- 
garded tha  teachings  of  history  and  finally 
■ueeaadad  la  makUig  England  over  to  Its  un- 
doloff. 

At  tha  albow  or  every  top  administrator 
In  WMhlBftoo.  from  President  Truman  and 
Dafanaa  Mobiliaer  Charles  K.  Wilson  down. 
tfasrt'a  a  Kayaarllng.  a  Smithies,  a  Ftelsch- 
raaan.  a  Lawn  thai,  and  Ackley  to  tell  tha 
boas  what  to  think  and  say  and  do. 

Am  a  wbola  this  expanding  body  d  liber- 
ate flsarta  an  unobtrusive  but  powerful  in- 
AiMQca   OB   administrative    thinking. 

The  llbarala  of  today  are  the  rucceeeors 
of  tha  Haw  Oaal  brain  trusters — tha  Tug- 
wella.  tha  Bwias,  tha  Wallaces— who  took 
of  the  dapreaslon  emargancy  to 


TtM  Ubarate  who  have  been  introduced 
Into  Unp  atfvlaory  poaitlona  in  the  Oovem- 
mant.  with  Mr.  Truman's  blesaing  and  en- 
ara  suspected  of  similarly 
;  to  VM  tha  present  defense  emergency 
to  lead  tba  Matioak  farther  down  the  road 
to  itffdan  tlwxigh  socialism. 

A  food  many  man  in  Congress  of  both 
partlaa  ara  allva  to  what  la  going  on  and 
focMse  tba  and  to  which  thte  country  is 
rtoomad  tf  tba  grab  (or  poww  by  the  Kxecu- 
ttva  la  not  eurbad. 

TiMra'i  politics  in  this  o(»itrov«r(y  over 
eontroi  of  prloea.  wages  and  matarlala.  but 
Irt  UB  not  faqtet,  as  a  Nation,  that  there  la 
tin  tavolrad  a  ooofllet  between  free  economy 
and  aa  alttasta  pollee-st&te  economy. 


S«  bfii  «  Smi  amA  Tnfk  Ttar 


OmDCSEON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 
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■0081  OF  BKPRSBBHTA'nVlS 

WMm§$dmu,  Jmie  27, 19S1 

ABBnorTHY.    Mr.  apeakm.  on- 
<lnr  iMve  to  tztend  in.v  rcsnarks  In  tba 
X  Inetade  the  f  oUowlxig  editcnlal 


from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 
Tcnn..  for  June  24.  1951: 

So  Ehtw  a  Sad  and  Tb-acic  Yeas 
The   first  sad.   tragic    year  of   the   Korean 
War  ends  today,  but  only  because  it   s«rve.'» 
as  a  milestone  of  gross  (utility  m  it  n  jtable 
as  an  event 

Tomorrow,  with  Its  new  combat  year  3  be- 
ginning, will  be  as  today  for  those  wh'i  tight 
for  freedom. 

TtiCrell  be  some  excep'ions— tixlav's 
"killed  '.n  action."  f  day  s  "wuuncJed  '  '•-)- 
day's  "missing." 

And  tomorrow  will  end  and  ther  there  11 
be  another  same  tomorrow 

And  Uttle  men.  with  littler  mind-'.  Ai.d 
their  fears  and  taunt<Ung.  will  pra'e  <■(  rhfir 
Pyrrhic  victories  and  their  seif-procl:i::r.ed 
achievement  m  checkmating  Comrr.ur.Lst 
aggression. 

Most  recent  Defense  Department  tabh  i- 
tlon  of  American  ca.sualties  includes  10  833 
killed  In  action;  12.081  mi.ssing  m  :\ftl:-n  ar.d 
50.690  wounded,  of  whom  1.263  have  died. 
A  high  percentage  of  those  mUsing  must  be 
presumed  dead. 

Based  on  the  number  of  tmops  commit 'ed. 
the  casualty  coet  for  the  arst  year  has  taeeri 
high. 

Even  so  great  a  sacrifice  could  be  Ju.stifled. 
however.  If  real  progress  wa.s  belii.?  n.ade. 
but  It  Isnt.  and  the  new  combat  year  does 
not  begin  auspiciously  with  anoth^  er.emy 
offensive  building. 

The  see-sawlng  which  has  marked  th*»  pas: 
few  months  of  combat  stUl  goes  on — su  do 
the  casualties  and  the  expenditure  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

And  all  the  political  oratory  and  proml.slni 
which  may  be  Inspired  by  this  anniversary 
will  not  change  the  harsh  fact  that  n  )  vic- 
tory can  t>e  attained  through  a  stalemate  !.■  r 
that  other  realistic  fact  so  cften  empha- 
sized by  Mac  Arthur,  that  "there  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  victory." 

The  first  year  closed  with  General  F.idgway. 
successor  to  MacArthur,  appealing  to  the 
United  Nations  not  already  fighting  in  K  Tea 
to  send  reinforcements. 

"There  is,  '  he  said,  "a  real  need  for  addi- 
tional forces  from  member  j United  Natiijns] 
states  in  th's  light  of  massive  Chinese  Com- 
munist concentration  In  the  area  and  their 
continued  aggression." 

The  ominous  sound  of  that  Is  unmis- 
takable. 

From  a  troop-supply  .standpoint,  the  Ko- 
rean war  hasn't  been  very  credltaole  to  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
contributions  of  members  which  have  sent 
troopa  has  been  far  below  their  capacity. 
Allied  troops  In  Korea  have  given  a  m-oi- 
nlflcent  account  of  themselves,  but  here 
again  la  a  situation  In  which  the  glory  and 
tha  credit  belongs  only  to  the  fighting  men. 
The  United  Nations  has  evidenced  an  in- 
finitely greater  desire  to  ccmpromise  than 
It  has  to  fight. 

Repercussions  from  the  less  of  General 
UacArthur's  services  to  the  country  and  to 
freedom  are  still  developing,  and  it  is  hu- 
manly impossible  to  foretell  the  extent  to 
which  that  loss  will  ultimately  be  felt. 

Two  facts  remain  unchanged  by  the  mass 
of  teatlmony  accumulated  by  the  congres- 
sional hearings — MacArthur  ts  still  the 
gi-eateat  proved  contemporary  field  com- 
mander of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  the 
concept  of  warfare  wherein  an  opponent 
meats  his  enemy  with  maximum  force  can- 
not be  altered  successfully  by  strategists  and 
tacticians  politically  created. 

Bacausa  this  country  and  its  United  Na- 
Uona  alUaa  ivefer  the  policies  of  tear  to 
elemental  o>ncept8  of  warfare,  the  Commu- 
nist Chinaae  enemy  is  still  calling  the  shots 
^nA  Btlll  p!r^<"g  tha  terrain  on  which  to 
fight. 
And  not  even  doing  It  with  a  first  team. 


M  sad  a.s  any  other  event  of  the  fateful 
year  ending  has  been  the  disappearance  of 

tne  c  ;:i.iiderable  unity  developed  at  home 
durink.'  'he  first  few  weeks  after  last  June 
25^_n  unity  di.s.slpated  by  too  much  frugality 
.:  efTurt,  half  mea.sares.  and  Indecision  on 
the  part  of  th<  se  in  Government  responsible 
for  the  r.niduci    ,.f  the  war. 

Whi>  the  basic  threat  of  Communbt 
*  r:(!  '  :. quest  remains  unchanKed  and  un- 
<  :..:  1:.,,  ther?  iR  .shfxkmg  corLfusion  and 
d.,-4.'  r.i  r.fTP  it  home,  with  little  hope  for 
;:.i::;f(!  ,.••:  i::i;)ruvement  Political  expedi- 
f-:.  ■.-  ■fprr.--(  still  has  the  green  light  over 
r.et'd  ::.  .  sj.'s'v  whether  It  be  in  the  military 
or  economic  fields 

And  we  are  still  answering  the  rnc«t 
hideous  challenge  ever  fashioned  against  the 
>."':■;•.  if  freemen  and  countries  by  Um- 
:••■:  :;  :  ili/ati.n  in  what  Is  defined  ofOcially 
is  a  UmKfU   emergency. 

For  th'o.e  -sh  ;  have  fought  and  are  fight- 
ing, the  first  year  has  been  gallant  and 
valorous.  For  t h-.se  who  have,  willed  the 
fighting  It  has  b*en  shallow  beyond  measure, 
for  th-T  willed  tfxi  Uttle  and  they  have 
feared   "  •    muih. 


He  Maf  ed  the  Ball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NFW    JI3LSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRBSENTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  June  27.  1951 

Mr    WIDNAIX.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  tc  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
mt;  in  the  Apptndix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun.  dated 
June  26.  1951. 

Thi.-;  edi tonal  gives  some  very  pointed 
remar!c.s  comparing  some  of  the  foreign- 
aid  figures  m  the  tTNRRA  pro-am  and 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  Our  counlr>-  is  owed  a 
more  accurate  reporting  of  the  record. 

The  editorial  follows  1 

He  Mutted  thx  Baix 

Th"  K  rean  War  held  the  attention  of  the 
wrr  d  \  -sterday,  because  of  the  Soviet  peace 
bid 

.\  be'fp'  opportunity  could  not  have  been 
prpsei.^t^d  fur  iin  arraignment  of  Communist 
a^K'p'^oi'in  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
by  a  sp<Tkesman  for  the  free  world. 

But  President  Truman  seemed  unmind- 
ful of  this  i?Teat  oppwrtunlty  in  his  speech 
at  Tullahoma.  Tenn.  He  discussed  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Korean  settlement  at  the  tag- 
end  of  his  speech.  But  it  was  In  general 
terms,  larking  drama  and  showing  no  sense 
of  timeliness. 

Or.e  of  the  greatest  audiences  which  ever 
awaited  word.s  of  guidance  from  a  single 
individual  must  have  turned  away  disap- 
pointed Yet  the  answers  to  Russia's  Jacob 
Malik  could  have  been  stated  In  terms  all 
mankind  would  have  understood. 

Russia  started  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
Russi.^  can  end  It  simply  by  calling  crff  her 
puppet  armies  But  until  Russia  proves  by 
her  future  conduct  that  no  further  aggres- 
sions are  planned,  the  free  world  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  and  malce  ready  to 
meet  strength  with  strength. 

All  of  that  was  implied  by  the  President. 
But  It  was  burled  Ln  a  speech  which  began 
as  an  appeal  for  national  unity  and  than 
reverted  to  whistle-stop  technique  in  a 
blisteiuig  attack  on  the  Republicans.    Than 
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wben  he  began  llating  hie  aeeonpllBfamentB. 
tn  what  appeared  to  be  a  bid  for  reelecOop. 
Mr.  Troman  ctainwd  too  mtKb 

The  record  was  wtth  him  when  be  aaki  we 
had  saved  Greece  and  Turkey  from  eomma- 
nlsm  and  supported  France  and  Italy  agalnat 
the  Communists'  political  onalaoght.  But 
he  must  have  been  thinking  about  aGCB« 
other  country  when  he  said  'We  came  to 
the  aid  at  China  when  It  was  threatened  oy 
Communist  civil  war." 

The  Truman  answer  to  the  threat  In  China 
was  to  propose  a  Communist  coalition. 
When  that  was  not  acceptable,  the  Presi- 
dent complained  to  Cblaog  Kai-shek  that 
peace  was  being  blocked  by  a  "smaU  group 
of  reactionaries"  who  fall  to  "tindcrstand  the 
liberal  trend  of  the  times."  A  few  mcmths 
after  that  ill.  Truman  was  boaatlng  that 
"no  weapons  which  could  be  used  In  fighting 
!i  civil  war  were  made  avallabte"  to  China 
•  hrough  the  sales  of  rorplus  propoty. 

Again.  Mr  Truman  said  at  TuUaJkoma  that 
we  put  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms 
and  supplies  Into  China  to  aid  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government"  and  gave  them 
more  help  than  we  gave  Greece  tw  Italy  or 
Berlin. 

Billions?  The  correct  Ogure  was  tljUS.- 
OCO.OCO.  between  July  1.  11K5,  and  June  30. 
1949.  according  to  the  Library  of  Cox^gress. 
Of  this  total.  1300.000.000  was  tised  to  "effect 
the  disarmament  and  repatriation  of  the 
Japanese  from  liberated  areas."  China 
didn't  handle  a  penny  of  that. 

UNRRA  aid  accounted  for  another  ftSSa,- 
900.000.  which  was  shared  with  the  Commu- 
nists, and  China's  pa  capita  rate  of  UKRSA 
relief  amounted  to  but  84  centa.  as  compared 
with  M050  for  Greece  and  t21  for  Poland. 
One  authority  reported  that  we  delivered 
less  than  •205.000.QOO  wcrth  at  American 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  ground  troopa 
tn  China  after  the  Japanese  sorrcoder.  That 
wasnt  billions. 

People  might  forget  these  things  if  Ur. 
Truman  would  let  them. 

Politics  should  be  ptit  aside  tintU  after 
next  year's  conventlans. 

The  moblliaatton  of  oar  defenses  Is  the 
Job  at  hand  and  we  should  get  on  with  it 
to  tiw  exclusion  of  everything  else. 


Tkc  Tax  BiB.  H.  R.  4473 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  wtomhw 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  EBFHSSENTATIYES 

Friditp.  Jitme  22, 19S1 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cast  my  vote  to  send  the  tax- 
revision  bill  bock  to  tte  Ways  and  Means 
Commiitee.  then,  vhen  ttmt  ^ort  was 
defeated,  voted  against  passage  of  the 
bilL 

It  was  my  belief,  and  I  still  am  of 
the  opiziion.  that  if  the  present  admin- 
istration would  follow  its  own  "tightoi 
the  belt"  advice,  such  unprecedentoi  tax 
increases  would  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  veil  realtaed  that  some  iocreases 
in  taxes  would  be  needed  to  finance  the 
Nation's  current  defense  cfltffl  Bat  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Amfeiican  tax- 
payers should  be  asiced  to  pay  taxes 
until  it  hurts,  unless  tt»  admlnistratiaii 
cuts  unneMssary  and  qaewamtial  sptsod- 
ing  until  it  is  equally  painful  I  do  not 
believe  a  spendthrift-happy  administra- 


tion should  be  pennitted  to  continue  to 
bleed  the  taxpayer. 

Our  national  leaders  of  the  majority 
party  have  issued  plea  after  plea  to  the 
American  peofde  to  save  money  through 
the  purefaaae  o€  Ux^ted  States  Savings 
bonds.  ThattefiiM.  I  am  aH  for  it.  But 
Just  why  should  not  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment practice  a  little  common-sense 
economy  (rf  its  own?  After  all.  the  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
are  the  saune  dollars  thai  are  taken  away 
from  the  taxpayers.  The  Oovemment 
produces:  iwthing;  It  is  a  parasite  living 
off  the  mcaxy  it  collects  fnsn  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  the  taxpayer's  dollar  that 
the  Federal  Government  spends — or 
saves. 

Instead  (rf  reducing  the  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1852.  increased  spending 
is  proposed  all  along  the  line.  Varous 
Fair  Deal  schemes  which  have  been  re- 
jected earlier  are  back  again,  some  in 
the  guise  of  defense  pro-ams.  I  say 
that  these  propo^tls  which  have  not  met 
with  appn>val.  some  even  most  vigor- 
ously opposed  as  soelalistjc  in  nature, 
should  iH)t  be  slipped  into  the  budget 
again. 

Pet  pA>jects  rot  vital  to  our  defense; 
effort  should  be  eliminated.  Foreign 
aid.  other  than  that  which  oontrlhutes 
directly  to  our  own  national  security, 
should  be  eliminated. 

Some  Members  of  Cwigress  have  said 
that  ttje  President's  budget  jwoposals 
could  be  trimmed  by  as  much  as  S9.0CO.- 
000.000.  Not  being  a  trained  ecoonmist, 
I  would  not  be  qualified  to  judge  the 
exact  amount  which  could  be  saved  from 
the  President's  climates.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  a  very  substantial  amount 
could  be  cut  out  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals and  save  the  taxpayers  just  that 
much  of  the  burden. 

I  voted  to  recommit  the  tax-revision 
bill  in  the  belief  that  the  ctMnmittee 
could  write  a  better  bill,  calling  for  less 
of  a  burden  upon  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  stiH  believe  it  could  be  done 
by  putting  Federal  expenditures  cm  a 
ocmunon-sense.  businesstike  basis. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  that  some 
of  the  maj<H'  appropriaticms  bills  have 
not  yet  been  reported  out  by  the  Hoixse 
Appropriations  Committee;  we  do  not 
know  how  much  those  bills  will  ask. 
Ammg  them  are  the  ^}pr(q;)riations 
measures  for  the  State.  Ctxnmerce.  and 
Justice  Departments.  I  understand  that 
hearings  on  those  bills  have  been  ccxxk- 
pieied  weeks  ago:  yet  they  have  not  been 
broi^jtit  to  this  House  for  consideration. 

Just  ham  can  we  tell  how  much  of  a 
tax  win  be  necessanr  to  raise  money  for 
these  departmoits  whm  we  do  not  know 
as  yet  how  much  money  they  are  a^ing? 

A  third,  and  equally  important,  con- 
sitteration  Is  that  of  "taxatktn  without 
representation.'* 

The  tax-revisaon  bill  was  repiMrted  out 
with  a  vary  effective  gag  rule  attached. 
No  amendments  cookl  be  <^ered  unless 
aponaored  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Gom- 
mlttee.  That,  in  effect,  meant  simiriy  no 
amcpJiiie^its. 

Nov.  I  realise.  Mr.  Sk>eaker.  that  vit^ 
a  piece  of  legislation  of  this  nature  it 
k  exti«mely  dilBciait  to  amend  it  hap- 


hasardly.  But  even  so,  ft  seems  to  me 
that  representatives  of  the  people, 
elected  directly  by  them  and,  tn  theory, 
at  l«kst.  the  most  closely  connected  peo- 
ple's representatives,  should  be  afforded 
an  cqiportunity  to  offer  amendments  to 
any  sort  of  legislatlan  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  this  Mil. 
and  this  was  a  third  reason  for  my  nega- 
are  vote. 

There  is  growing  resentment  among 
the  American  peoi^  at  the  rapid  rate 
of  growth  of  our  Federal  Government 
and  the  accompanying  inereaae  in  Fed- 
eral spending  durmg  tJbe  past  several 
years.  This  reaentn^nt  will  reach  a 
fr«izied  peak  about  next  March,  when 
Mr.  Ta:cpayer  begins  to  realOK  just  how 
big  a  bite  the  tax  collector  is  taking  out 
of  his  hard-earned  dcdlar. 

I  believe  that  the  tax  collector's  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Taxpayer's  dollar  could  be 
made  much  smaller  by  trimming  Federal 
spending  until  it  hurts  just  as  much  as 
the  tax  statement. 


Tbc  Stivfflc  for 
cerpti  Frsmtkc 
si  Slate  AcWssa, 


of 
4»lt51 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Wm.  WALTER  L  GRANGER 

or  trrsB 

m  THE  HOOSX  OP  RBPXtXSniTATtVia 

Wednesday,  Jane  27. 1951 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  ^vaker,  on 
June  4.  1951.  Secretary  Acheson  made 
an  extended  statement  on  American  re- 
latMms  with  China.  This  occurred  dur- 
ing his  testimony  before  the  joint  Sen- 
ate committee  then  conducting  hearings 
on  the  dismi's.sal  of  General  MacArthur. 

The  statement  is  remarkable  for  nuny 
reas(N3s.  For  one.  it  deals  with  perhaps 
the  most  complex  and  widely  misunder- 
stood probtems  at  our  times  and  by  the 
careful  fashion  in  whi^  the  problem  is 
set  forth,  the  Secretary  has  placed  it  In 
a  pers^KCttve  so  clear  and  compelling 
that  he  has  furnished  America  and  the 
world  with  a  basic  documenr,  with  which 
any  conaaeniious  vVmluation  of  present- 
day  China  mtst  hereafter  begiii. 

The  statement  reveals  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  mastery  oi  naderstatsding  ct  the 
vastly  comptkaied  and  critical  protdisns 
with  which  he  must  deaL 

And  from  that  statament  onerges  the 
vnavoidahle  cooctoirian  itaaS  Secretary 
Acheson  is  a  man  of  keenest  intelleetaal 
capacity  and  tmimpeaehable  devotion  to 
his  Job  and  to  this  Natkn  which  he  is 
serving  so  velL 

And  most  remarkabte  of  all.  X  am  told 
this  stafment  vas  extemporaneous.  At 
its  coQctnsian.  even  hte  most  eonviaeed 
critics  were  disarmed  and  expressed  their 


I  wish  every  American  would  read 
every  word  of  thftt  statement,  not  ooee. 
but  many  times.  Tes.  I  regret  to  con- 
oede  there  vill  be  those  vho  will  not  do 
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ao.  There  will  be  those  who  wlU  continue 
to  complain  and  criticlae.  unwilling  to 
look  into  the  facta  themselTes. 

I  hare  prepwred  some  excerpts  from 
the  Seeretary's  statement.  It  has  been 
an  exceedingly  difficult  Job  to  attempt, 
bectiuac  every  statement  he  made  is  ma- 
terial and  relevant.  Yet  I  have  been  so 
bM  as  to  try  my  hand  et  it.  To  those 
who  might  criticlase  my  selection  of  these 
excerpti  from  the  larger  whole.  I  can 
only  ask  that  they  read  the  origina]. 
statement  in  its  entirety— for  that  is  mj 
first  recommendation  to  everyone. 

The  present  group  of  excerpts  comejj 
from  the  first  half  of  the  statement,  ancl 
t^.ws  a  picture  of  China  as  it  appeared 
at  VJ-<'ay  in  the  late  summer  of  1945. 
I  plan  later  to  complete  excerpts  froni 
the  half  dealing  with  subsequent  events.. 

The  excerpts  follow : 

Purr  I.  China  it  VJ-dat 
na  wmomjat  wa*  to  c»iat»  a  nation 

P'.r  an  almost  Indeflnlte  period  In  the  pa^t 
there  bad  not  been,  in  our  sense,  a  naUua 
In  tbe  territory  we  call  China.  No  Chlnwe 
OoTemment  had  bad  authority— by  which  I 
mean  substantial  authority— throusthout 
China  ainoe  the  period  of  the  Manchus.  And 
tn  addittcm.  all  of  China  was  in  the  grip  uf 
a  very  profound  aocUl  revolution. 

The  taak  vhlch  bad  to  be  solved  by  the 
Chlnree  OoTemment— the  NaUonaUat  Gov- 
ernment— was  how  to  create  a  nation,  and 
how  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
Oomiuncnt  exerelaed  throughout  that  nn- 
tlon. 

In  China,  the  Communists  were  not  scat- 
tered throagh  the  population  as  an  element 
<tf  the  population.  They  had  a  government 
of  thatr  Ofwn.  They  had  an  army  of  their 
own.  In  effect,  they  had  a  separate  country 
within  China. 

And  the  taak  was  to  put  these  two  things 
together  so  that  there  woiUd  be  one  country 
and  one  government. 

THB  OOXMtniXR  PKOBLfM:    AM    OLD   Om 

TlM  relations  between  the  MatlonalUt  Gov- 
•Runent  and  the  Communists  have  had  a 
long  history  in  China. 

mar  to  1917  there  was  a  period  of  col- 
laboratkMi. 

In  WKt.  ths  struggle  between  the  left 
wtag  oC  tbs  Kooailntang  Party  and  the  right 
wtag  at  tbs  party  under  Chiang  Kal-ahek 
to  a  hssd.  The  Qilang  Kai-shek  forces 
ItM  Ifrmtnnt.  Including  Borodin  who 
than  advising  the  Government,  had  to 
Has  tnm  QUna.  and  in  IMS  caiiang  Kal-ahek 
Into  Piklag,  and  there  announced  the 
il  oalfleatlon  of  China, 
nts  iMttIa  with  the  Cammunlats.  which 
la  MS?  In  open  warfare,  continued 


UUKISUL  IK  NUBIH  CHLMA 

In  a  atkoUy  nominal 
way — and  than  only  for  a  period  a<  a  or  8 
of  UM.  lUB.  1980.  and  part  of 
BSfsr  bsu  la  any  way  under  the 
oC  ths  prsasnt  Nationalist  Oovem- 
mateCOMaa. 

la  ItU.  ths  Japaasss  Invaded  lianehurla. 
set  ap  tiMir  poppst  rtats.  and  all  ChlEsae 
Mtthorltf  dlwppsared  from  lianehurla.  I 
tltfs  to  prjiat  out  that  ths  Watkoal 
feal  ao  roots  off  any  sort  in 
a  very  Important  thing  for  ui  to 

ths  Oosaanulsts 

thstr  long  march  from 

pertlaa  of  China  to  the 

Theis  thsy  estah- 

1^  period  off  1M4-3S. 


lato  north  China. 


I  point  ail  this  out  to  make  clear  that  in 
North  China,  the  authority  of  Chiang  Kal- 
shok's  government  had  been  In  very  lar^e 
part  eliminated  by  1935.  Instead  of  his  gov- 
ernment having  p»wer  In  North  China,  that 
was  In  part  controlled  through  the  Japanese 
puppets.  .Tapanese.  and  In  part  contrcUed  by 
the  Communists  In  the  northwest. 

ATTIMPTS     AT      POLITICAL      RrCONCILIATION 
ArTER     1937 

Prom  1937  onward  there  waa  a^aln  a  pe- 
riod lu  which  the  official  attitude  of  both 
the  government  and  the  Communists  was 
that  the  differences  between  them  were  pi  - 
lltical  in  nature,  and  had  to  be  setticd  l;y 
political    means. 

There  was  an  agreeme.it  reached  betwef:; 
them  In  1937  for  their  jnlnt  eftorts  aa  \!:'.sr 
the  Japanese.  That  agreement  dicl  no'  *  ric. 
and  reports  were  made  jver  aaU  r. er  iii;ii:i 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  C  jmmur.i." 
armeu  fcrce.s  and  a  very  lur^e  part  >,,  i;.e 
Nationalist  armed  forces  were  immobilized  s) 
far  as  the  war  against  Jai;an  was  concerned 
bec.-.usc   they   stcK;d    facing    one   ano^hpr. 

It  was  the  effort  of  our  G">vernment 
throughout  the  war  period  to  tr>  and  rea -h 
some  kind  of  an  arranzeinsnt  so  that  ths-e 
two  forces.  Instead  L^f  wutchlng  eich  -thcr, 
would  Doth  fight  the  Japanese. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  Vicr  President  W.il- 
lace  went  '  n  a  mission  for  Preside-.':  K  e- 
velt.  and  had  talks  with  the  Geri^:i!is.-iin-;  i. 

The  Generalissimo  was  most  anxii:;us  ti 
get  the  help  of  the  United  States  in  Im- 
proving relation?,  as  he  .st.J.tfd  it,  DOf.\oen 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  oecause  with  Ait 
Improvement,  the  prospect.s  far  China  wne 
very  difficult  Indeed. 

They  also  discussed  the  Communist  yirob- 
lem,  and  the  Generallsaimo  pointed  lut 
vigorously  that  the  Communist.^  werr  .is 
he  stated  It.  not  people  of  good  faith  claim  d 
that  they  were  not  Chinese  th  u  they  h  >.d 
their  Interests  with  an  alien  powi^-r  Bu". 
nevertheless  he  said  thLs  Is  a  political  prob- 
lem and  we  have  to  settle  it  by  ptilittcal 
means.  He  stated  that  he  would  not  regard 
any  help  from  the  United  States,  In  attempt- 
ing that,  to  be  meddling  Into  the  Internal 
affairs  of  China,  and  he  would  be  grateful 
for  help. 

TA1.TA    ACaZEMXNTS    AND    THE    HVULrT    MISSION 

Now  in  the  fall  of  1944.  General  Hur'.ev 
went  out  as  the  personal  representative  if 
the  President  In  order  to  try  and  unify  this 
military  effort  (against  the  Japanese i  With 
the  .X)nsent  and  approval  of  the  Generalis- 
simo and  of  his  cabinet,  he  undertook  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  Yenan  Communi.>?t 
authorities  and  the  Chungking  Nationalist 
authorities. 

The  Yalta  agreements  were  made  In  the 
very  early  part  of  1945.  At  the  time,  we  did 
not  know  whether  we  had  an  atomic  bomb  or 
not.  It  was  then  the  military  opinion,  con- 
curred m  by  everyone,  that  the  reduction  of 
Japmn  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  a 
large-scale  landing  on  the  Islands  of  Japan 
and  the  forecast  indicated  that  it  would  be 
a  very  bloody  and  terrible  battle. 

It  was  o<  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Rusalana  should  come  Into  the  war  In  the 
Par  Kaat  In  time,  so  that  none  of  the  700.000 
Japanese  troops  In  Manchuria,  and  none,  if 
possible,  of  the  1.335.0OO  Japanese  troops  in 
China,  would  come  back  to  strengthen  the 
troopa  on  the  main  islands  of  Japan,  but 
that  they  would  be  occupied  with  the  Rus- 
sian effort  on  the  mainland. 

That  was  the  purpoae.  and  in  making  the 
aipssmsnts.  the  price  which  was  paid  was 
that  S  months  after  the  end  of  the  European 
war  ths  Russians  would  enter  the  Far  £ast 
war:  that  they  should  have  the  southern 
half  of  Sakhalin,  the  KurUes,  that  their 
former  rights  In  Port  Arthur  and  Dalren 
should  bs  returned  to  them;  and  their  former 
interest  In  the- two  railways  in  Manchuria. 


The  Russians  took  the  same  at.ltude 
toward  these  rights  that  the  Chines*  took 
toward  their  rights  in  Pormotsa.  Th«  Rus- 
sUn.«t  had  lost  theirs  to  the  Japanese  1  y  war 
In  liKH  the  Chinese  had  lost  theirs  .o  the 
Japanese  by  war  in  1895. 

Ru.ssia  made  its  claim  for  those  rlgh.s.  and 
thp  claims  were  granted  at  this  meeting  at 
Yalta 

N\r:r.NALIST    AGREEMENTS    WTTH    SOVITI S    AND 
f  H  N    .SE    COMMfNISTS    IN    1945 

In  .\ut:ust  of  1945.  treaties  were  signed 
b'^tAeen  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Govei  nment 
and  t:;e  Soviet  Union  which  grew  out  jf.  and 
were  ba.sed  upnn,  these  Yalta  agreemf  nts.  in 
which  Cht"a  conferred  rights  to  the  t  ases  in 
For*  .\rthur,  the  interests  in  Dalren.  f  nd  the 
infprp-".s  '.n  the  railway. 

C^.:a;,E;  Kal-ahek  regarded  that  as  a  very 
vaiu.ib'f"  treaty  because  it  carried  vith  it 
rhi?  '  hliKatlon  of  the  Ru-'sians  to  e 'acuaie 
Mi::  S-.urla,  to  recognize  the  Chinese  Na- 
11  ,:.:i',i.-t  Go-.ernment.  and  to  aid  he  re- 
e:^-3bnshment  of  Chinese  sovereignty  In 
M.i;:chuna.  It  was  on  the  basis  cf  these 
agrprnu'nts  that  both  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nus-s  .i:,d  *he  Ru-?-ians  agreed  to  the  .)ccupa- 
tl':-  nt  M-inchuna  by  the  National  'iovern- 
me'.'s    forces. 

General  Hurley  became  Ambassi  dor  to 
China  m  the  early  part  of  1945  Beginning 
und'T  the  '^.ediatlon  of  General  Hurley, 
agr"  :ment  en  the  general  principles  of  a 
pp!C?ful  set'lement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Chi- 
nese NatUmalists  was  announced.  It  was 
announcfd  after  General  Hurleys  d«parture 
from  China  ,ind  was  made  public  on  October 
11.   1945 

T".-.is  called  for  the  convening  of  the  Na- 
tional As.sembly  and  for  a  political  c  insulta- 
tlve  conference  of  all  party  and  r  onparty 
leadpr'=  It  called  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
const:-ut:onal  government  for  all  o  China. 
for  tne  formation  of  a  committee  of  Govern- 
ment and  Cfimmunlst  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss the  reorganization  of  the  armies  and  the 
reduction  of  all  the  armed  forces  in  China. 

N'-w  these  agreements  between  tfce  Yenan 
C.:mmunist  authorities  and  the  Clrungklng 
Nationalist  authorities  were  of  the  greatest 
pos.-^ibie  Importance  and  they  es'ablished 
the  b,isis  for  the  efforts  which  General  Mar- 
shal; Liter  tc>ois  on. 

CHINA    AT    VJ-DAT 

I  h.ivp  pointed  out  to  you  the  v 'ry  great 
Imp  rtance  of  the  presence  of  the  Japanese 
in  China,  the  1.235.000  troops  anc  the  1.- 
700. (X50  civilians  The  great  difflcu  ty  about 
it  was  that  these  armed  soldiers  cjntrolled 
most  of  the  Important  cities  Ir  central 
China,  m  sou'heast  China  and  eat  China, 
and  also  the  main  lines  of  commi  nication. 

If  they  had  been  told  to  drop  thel  guns  on 
thp  gr  lund  and  march  to  the  coast  at  once. 
those  areas  would  have  been  occapled  by 
the  Communists,  and  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment forces  would  never  have  ;otten  In 
there  without  fighting.  Therefore,  the  task 
was  to  have  the  Japanese  evacuate  the  areas 
which  they  held  at  the  time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment forces  could  be  moved — ind  were 
moved  by  us — in  those  areas. 

With  this  review,  then,  let  us  Jast  men- 
tion once  more  the  principal  probleaas  which 
confronted  the  Chinese  Governrient  and 
confronted  the  American  Governmjnt  in  its 
efforts  to  help  the  Chinese  Govemnient. 

These  were:  The  Soviets  in  Muicburia; 
the  north  central  and  southeast  parts  of 
China  in  control  of  the  Commuaists  and 
the  Japanese:  and  the  Chinese  f  atlonallst 
Government  In  the  extreme  sou.hwestern 
part  of  China;  and  at  the  same  time  this 
great  problem  of  revolution  In  thought  and 
In  social  relationships  which  was  going  on 
throughout  all  China. 

So  the  first  period  of  decision  the  first 
time    after   the   war    when   important   decl- 
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slons  were  made  and  had  to  be  made  was 
In  the  period  of  1946  and  19M.  Now  I  do 
not  mean  for  a  moment  that  Important 
derisions  were  not  made  before  and  after. 
but  that  was  the  first  great  moment  of 
decision. 


New  York  State  Rent  Coatrol  Law  tad 
Rcfalatioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMArf.KS 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAV1TS 

or  NTW   TOKX 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  rent  control  is  again  under  con- 
sideration as  the  Federal  law  expires 
June  30.  Members  will  be  interested  in 
the  terms  of  the  New  York  State  rent- 
control  law  according  to  the  new  rent 
and  eviction  regulations  which  under 
the  law  took  tiTect  March  15,  1951,  as 
they  relate  to  premises  in  New  York 
City.  The  appended  summary  has  been 
prepared  by  Hyman  W.  Sobell.  Esq., 
chairman  for  some  years  of  my  con- 
gressional rent  clinics  maintained 
ihrougliout  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent for  the  benefit  of  tenants  who  have 
rent  problems. 

Drawing  on  our  experience  the  New 
York  County  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
under  former  New  York  Coimty  Ccttn- 
mander  Hugh  Donohue,  has  been  ren- 
dering a  public  service  in  rent  matters 
for  veterans  and  all  citioens.  This  serv- 
ice is  being  continued  xmder  the  present 
New  York  County  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  John  P. 
O'Connell,  and  is  man  particularly  ad- 
ministered by  Thomas  J.  Carugan,  8r^ 
the  housing  chairman  of  VFW,  New 
York  County,  who  has  been  a  leader  In 
the  whole  eff orl 

The  summary  follows: 

New  ToBX  Bxirr  Cohtbox.  Law  sBs 

BactaiAxioHs 

(Prepared   by   Hyman  W.  Sotoil.   Baq..  for 

Vetwmna  of  Foreign  Wats.  Juna  25.  1961) 

pnxxscnucT  srrsTnasirr 
The  McGoldrlek  plan  beoomea  effective 
March  15.  1951.  Thl*  aiimmary  is  limited 
to  the  moat  important  featorea  ot  the  new 
rent  and  eviction  rcgvlatlona,  as  they  relat* 
to  Hew  York  City. 

KAZnCUll  BCMTS 

1.  Apartmenta:  The  rent  astabUalMd  under 
Federal  rent  control  aa  of  March  1.  1950. 
BetroacUve  ordeta  laaaed  after  that  data  aiw 
voided.  Also,  rent  adjuitmcnta  granted  be- 
tween March  1.  IMS,  and  Match  1.  1800.  are 
voided,  unleaa — 

(a)  Increases  be  baaed  upon  new  or  ad- 
ditional services  or  facllltlee  provided  hy 
landlord  while  unit  was  vacant  or  when 
tenant  had  agreed  either  ezpresaedJly  or  im- 
pliedly. 

(b)  Decreases  ordered  becaoae  of  rednctlaa 
oZ  services  or  faeUtttee. 

NoTs.— All  rent  Increaaea  laraed  by  the 
Ofice  of  the  Hcnartng  Sxpedlter  eaheeqomt  to 
March  1.  19«9.  baaed  upon  oampataftaity.  1&- 
creaaed  cfieretlnf  eoBta  or  fair  net  opentinc 
tnccane.  are  abnWehiJ  Incnaaaaari 
■aptm  eeitteee  or  ffliltlei  are 
(leraaaee  <totft  o<  oeda 
effective  date.) 

Apartments  first  rented  after  March  1. 
1950.  landlord  may  flz  rent  then  regliter 


within  IS  days,  ntate  may  r«du»  this  rent 
baaed  upon  comparability.  (Thli  wotild  ap- 
ply where  landlord  has  own  apartment,  or 
apartment  formerly  occupied  tiy  superin- 
tendent, rent  free. ) 

Noix.— New  conatmctlon  since  Pebniary  1. 
1947.  Is  exempt  from  rent  control.  A  vacant 
apartment  which  fai  divided  lnt3  two  com- 
plete apartments  with  separate  bathrooms 
and  kitchens  or  'tltcbenettea  is  also  deccn- 
trolled. 

2.  Rooming  bouses:  The  maximum  rents 
are  the  same  as  under  Federal  law.  Where 
there  has  been  a  chan^  in  the  number  uf 
Qccupanta,  or  terms  of  occupancy ,  subsequent 
to  March  1,  1050,  the  landlord  ciust  register 
within  IS  days  of  first  renting.  Adminis- 
trator may  reduce  these  first  recti  based  upon 
comparability.  If  the  landiori's  registra- 
tlon  is  not  timely,  decrease  may  t  e  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  first  renting. 

Booming  housis:  Any  tenani  on  a  daily 
rate  more  than  7  days.  ehaU  b<!  entitled  to 
demand  weekly  rate  by  sending  written  re- 
quest to  the  landlord  by  registered  mall, 
return  receipt  requested 

3.  Hotels:  Any  tenant  In  piaaesslcm  on 
December  3,  19^,  is  protected.  Booms  be- 
coming vacant  subsequent  to  that  period  are 
decontrolled.  All  transient  ro3ms  are  de- 
controlled at  aU  times. 

sDJTTsntxms 
No  eilstlng  maximum   rent  may  be   in- 
creased or  decreased  retroactive  !ly. 

680U1I96  roe  iMcaauaxHG  MAxiatnc  izht 

All  of  the  ad}ustm<mt  provlalaiw  are  new. 
The  original  State  law  permit  ied  only  in- 
creases vhere  landlord  and  tenant  entered 
into  voluntary  written  agreements  for  addi- 
tional space,  facilities,  fumlttire.  fumtsh- 
tngs,  or  equipment  at  a  stipule' ed  a<kUtlon- 
al  rent.  These  agreements  wei-e  subject  to 
approval  by  the  local  admlnte'Tator.  Only 
i;  the  amount  agreed  upon  b:'  the  parties 
was  (dearly  excessive  would  the  administra- 
tor reject  the  voluntary  agreemimt  and  rtate 
the  amount  he  would  approve.  This  has 
been  abtdlidied.  Now,  despite  iigrecment  by 
the  tenant  for  new  Items  fomtahcd  by  the 
landlord,  only  the  adaitnlstratar  may  fix  the 
additional  rental  value. 

1.  Inoreaaed  aervlcea  or  fazUltles  since 
March  1,  I9S0:  Where  landlo-d  has  made 
major  capital  Improvement  (itot  repair  or 
replacement)  leeultlng  In  lncn«se  of  dwell- 
ing tpmet.  servtees.  furniture,  fiimlshlnfs.  or 
equipment.  Tenant's  oonacni.  la  required 
unleaa  accommodattana  are  vaiaait. 

Hon. — Even  If  the  tenant  consents,  the 
administrator  is  the  sale  Judge  of  the 
amotmt  of  increase. 

Tutantli  «aneent  Is  not  rei«tred  U  th* 
administrator  finds  that  work  was  required 
£ar  pn^ar  opnatlon  of  the  building,  or 
neeeeaary  for  the  preeerveikxa  or 
nance  of  the  aceoaunodatlou.  However,  In 
sueh  Instaaoas,  BsaxlMiibi  ineriaae  aiknvable 
would  be  15  perceait. 

Also,  tf  the  tmproveMsnt  Is  -lolldlnc-wide. 
than  78  percent  a:  the  tensato 
It  in  wrltlBg.  the  othei  tmants  win 
be  bound.  The  lacrssM  win  be  Umlted  to 
16  pel  cent. 

How.'^-^tavt  adJostBents  tor  improve- 
Its,  eervtoes,  etc  •■•  not  United  to  15 
bat  Bay  not  ttmnt  tiae  aiamint 
requested  by  tb*  landfiort  In  his  petmoo. 
The  admlDletniter  dstscmtaaii  the  aasount 
of  liiiiessB  baasd  spar  th*  taaeased  mtal 
value  at  the  aceommodatiantt  doe  to  new 
or  iT'ivMas^a.    (Sie  sehedvl*  of 


S.  V^imtiry 
kord  aar 
Isaee  whleb  wlU 

(a)  Taksa  effect  on  or  after  :ifareh  If,  1M1» 
for  a  term  of  not  leas  than  a  years. 

(b)  Bent  Increase  does  not  exceed  IS  per- 
cent. 


(c)  Cozxtaine  certiilcatldn  by  landlord  that 
he  iff  maintaining  and  will  cmtlnue  to  main- 
tain an  Herrices  and  facilities. 

(d)  The  landlord  docs  not  have  the  right 
to  cancel. 

(e)  Dees  not  have  any  special  proviaicos 
wheret^  the  tenant  may  be  obliged  to  pay 
any  higher  rent.  (No  escalatoi  clause  in  the 
event  of  decontrol.) 

Landlord  must  file  report  within  15  days. 
listing  any  additional  services  or  equipment 
furnished  the  tenant  aa  a  consideration  for 
the  execution  of  the  lease. 

Note. — Tenant  may  bargain  for  new  ire- 
frlgerator.  gas  range,  or  colar  painting  and 
decorating  work,  etc..  as  a  condition  to  sign- 
ing lease.  Landlords.  In  order  to  obtain 
leases,  win  certainly  make  allowances  or  offer 
inducements  to  tenanta. 

3.  Increased  subtenants  or  occupants' 
Where  since  March  1,  1950.  there  lias  been 
an  Inci-eaae  in  the  nuaiber  of  subtenants 
or  occupants  which  has  resulted  in  more 
than  normal  occupancy.  Normal  occupancy 
is  one  person  per  room,  excluding  kitchen 
and  bathroom.  Children  born  in  the  apart- 
ment are  not  computed. 

Nora. — Rent  adjustment  not  limited  to 
15  percent,  but  may  not  eaceed  amount 
requested. 

4.  Unique  or  peculiar  etrctmiataneea : 
Where,  dtie  to  unique  clmmvtanceD,  rent 
U  substantially  beiow  oomparahiUty. 

Nora.— As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  landlord  to  qualify  here. 

5.  Net  annual  return:  Landlord  is  entitled 
to  a  net  anntial  return  cf  4  percent  of  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  for  the  year  of 
1960-51.  Administrates  may  fix  a  lower 
value  under  c«tain  circumstances  (eee  plan, 
p.  4a).  Income  must  include  all  revenue. 
wfaeti>er  from  buslnes  space  or  unecmtroUed 
housing  located  in  property,  inctudtng  rental 
valtw  of  vacant  space.  Operattrig  expensse 
do  not  include  tutcrest  or  amortlaatlan  of 
mortgagee.  DepredaUon  aUowanoe  as  shown 
on  Federal  income-tax  return,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  3  p>ercent  d  tlie  assessed 
value  of  the  building,  mcreaees  tn  taxes, 
water  or  sewer  charges,  or  wages  currently 
in  effect  may  be  projected  on  sa  annual 


The  laadlord  may  sirtmtf t  es  his  test  year 
the  eelendsr  year  1980.  or  the  fiscal  yefur  or 
la-aaoatt  period  endtug  wttfatn  W>  daje 
prior  to  filing  appUeatkm.  V  adjustment  is 
granted.  Administratar  wfB  apporHon  tai- 
ereaess  fairty  asMog  th*  eootseOMl  tsoaats. 
giving  eonsldsratloa  to  tenants  who  have 
already  paid  rent  tncTsasss.  Ko  Indlvldttal 
tenant  shall  be  increased  mot*  than  15  per- 
cent UDleas  buildiiig  is  opeiating  at  a  loss. 
The  landlord  may  not  file  a  second  eppUea- 
tkm  tmcn  1  year  from  the  date  cf  taicreaau 
and  amst  use  new  test  year.  This  requli». 
BMBt  may  be  waived  by  the  iUiaatttlatrstar 
and  an  additional  adjustnieat  permitted 
wlMre  the  property  has  been  affected  by  aa 
importaat  Increase  tn  operatfiag  costs  which 
sflieets  ths  ptopeitlee  genemOy.  (Beol-eatate 
tss  rat*  or  wages  iaereaaad.) 

Moxa.-^8aetloa  SS  (»>  of  rafftttatlons  should 
be  studied. 

fi.  Unavoldahle  Inrfesaiu  In  operatiiif 
la  smaQ  sUuctmss.     AppUss  to 
eoatalnlttt  four  unitB  or  lass  where  there 

fuel,  utUttlBs,  Imuraaee.  and  rcp^trs, 
i  income  has  not  1 

would  he  ap- 

%a 

pre^loualy  ta- 

Umtted  by  the 


hae  Boa. 
show  dtfferdce   lietween   praeent 
and  date  he  acquired  property,  or  since  rent 
control,    whlcheve'    is    later.     If    landlord 


m. 
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boQ^t  property  recently,  he  wovHA  And  it 
tftAnm  to  tbow  rtilng  coet  of  oper«tk>n.  If 
Undlart  ovaed  property  for  at  leest  5  years. 
tt  vooM  be  eeetar  for  him  to  estabUsli  the 
dtffarenee  la  operating  •zpcnaea. 

7.  Unavoidable  Inereases  in  opertitlng 
cooti  of  botela.  rooming  houaes.  and  c-oop- 
eratlTe  apartments.  This  Is  limited  by  rules 
applying  sections  5  and  6.  Increase  gen- 
erally limned  to  15  poxent  In  1  year. 

HoTB.— atwiy  section  3S  (7)  of  re«tila- 
tlons. 

Landlords  cannot  obtain  any  adjiistoients 
unless  they  certify  that  »i\  essentUl  setTlces 
are  being  Tnitlnt*'"**<  ana  that  they  w:ll  b« 
maintained  so  long  as  any  Increases  con- 
tinue m  effect. 

Hon.— If  tenants  establish  that  the  and- 
lord  has  substantially  decreased  services,  hla 
peUtloQS  will  be  denied.  If  ^tbe  landlord 
decreases  serrlces  su'osequent  to  a  rent  In- 
crease, the  tenanU  may  request  a  reduction 
of  rent. 

The  Administrator  has  the  power  to  study 
tl^  situation  and  to  modify  or  revoku  any 
n^>f*f«Tit  granted  where  the  necessl  y  for 
kVleh  adjustment  granted  no  longer  exists. 
/  aaotnrae  roe  mcbeasx  or  bznt 
HgSy  Administrator  may  decrease  rents  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  090tzt>tled  housing  rented  for  th'i  first 
time  subsequent  to  March  1.  19S0.  may  be 
reduewd  to  eomparable  rents. 

a.  Where  housing  has  substantially  de- 
tartoratcd  or  there  has  been  a  decreise  in 
space,  eerrlee.  furniture.  fumlshlrM^,  or 
equipment  (painting,  refrigerators  gas 
raises,  etc.). 

nam. — Reductions  are  in  an  amount  de- 
tcrmlaed  by  the  Administrator,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  15  percent.  The  amount  of  dt^crease 
would  be  flsed  at  the  decreased  value  of  ac- 
eommottatlotis  due  to  reduced  services  or  fa- 
elUtlct.  Generally,  for  painting  and  deco- 
rating tt»  amount  is  fixed  at  10  percent  of 
the  preeent  maximum  rent. 

XVtCTTOMS 

The  eviction  regulations  have  been  com- 
pletely rewritten.  Appropriate  notations 
have  been  auKle  to  indicate  the  lm|x>rtant 
chargee. 

OcoMal  restrictions :  As  long  as  the  tenant 
pays  the  aaxlmuin  rent  he  may  not  be 
•vleted  or  aactuded  from  poaseasion  unless 
the  lamUord  complies  with  the  regvUattons 
wbloli  are  set  forth  below.  A  court  order  is 
raqutTKl  eaeep*  In  hotels  and  roc»aing  bouses 
vtoare  tbs  landlord  seeks  dispossess  due  to 
nuiuMjweiil  of  rent,  he  must  give  3  days' 
wrtttHi  nottee  to  the  tenant  and  s»ve  a  copy 
oC  the  aMIoa  wtthin  24  hours  upon  the  local 


Bvletloiis  by  court  proceedings  without 
«g   eviction.     In   every   instance 
suet  anve  prellailnary  norJces  as 
liulhatwl  prtar  to  institution  of  court  ivo- 


1. 
days 


tanaiBl  vtolatlag  substantial  oblige- 
of  lOi  tenancy.    Landlord  must  have  10 
'  written  notice  demanding  vlotatton  be 
St  tenant  falls  to  comply,  landlord 
SO  dajrs'  written  notice  upon  the 
Qg  kto  intentkm  to  institute  eviction 
A  copy  of  this  nottoe.  with 
Of  BSi  iltn  upon  the  tenant,  must  be 
vttik  local  tent  oOee  within  M  hours, 
la  eonmittlng  a  nuisance  or  is 
or  iMfUcontly  caualng  siibstan- 
to  the  Uvtng  aceonunodatlon  or 
wttk  the  comfort  or  aaf  etj  of  the 
IMT  toMnts.    Landlorti  must 
%  to  day  written  nottee  upon  tlie  ten- 
ad  flia  a  copy  with  proof  of  serv^M  with 
>t  ottoe  within  24  hours, 
ta  new:  Where  a  tenant's  eon- 
■a  to  sertonsiy  impair  the  eoaa- 
fifftjKiwM*  and/or  his  landlord 
May  be  Itttgated  In  court.    There 
Ttfid  db^fKUoa  to  this  tundamen« 


tal  right  of  a  landlord  to  have  hJ»  diy  i:i 
court.  The  courU  are  averse  to  evicting 
tenants  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  which 
would  place  a  heavy  bvirden  upon  the  land- 
lord. 

3.  Tenant's  occupancy  is  Illegal  because  r. 
requirements  of  law  and  lan41ord  is  i;i.:bjei-t 
to  civil  or  criminal  penalties  Landlord  mu't, 
serve  10-day  vi-rltten  notice  upon  the  te:.- 
ant.  etc. 

NOTc:  This  Is  new.  Formerly  had  to  or - 
tain  a  certificate  of  eviction  wjthdrawlne  tr>- 
illegal  apartment  from  the  rental  marKe*. 
Landlords  have  sufTered  convictions  and  ftne^ 
because  of  Illegally  occupied  apartmen'- 
Landlord  mu.st  still  satisfy  the  cnirts  that 
the  eviction  U  essential  to  his  protection 
from  civil  or  criminal  liability 

4.  Tenant  is  using  or  permitting  pre:5V..=e' 
to  be  used  for  an  immoral  iy  ll'.Pijal  piirp  <■ 
Landlord  must  serve  10-day  written  n  ■'.  '■ 
upon  tenant,  etc. 

5.  Tenant  who  had  written  lease  ternv.- 
nating  on  or  after  May  1,  UnO.  refuses  u- ■  :. 
demand  to  execute  renewal  for  a  term  'f  r.  — 
more  than  1  vear  upon  same  term.-,  ai.d  c  n- 
dltions.  Landlord  must  serve  30-d3v  no' ire 
upon  tenant,  etc 

6.  Tenant  has  unreisonabiv  revised  the 
landlord  access  to  premises  tor  pr  per  in- 
spection or  showing  to  prospective  purch:is- 
ers  or  mortt^agee  Landlord  must  serve  3.)- 
day  written  notice  uptjn  the  tei;ant.  etc 

Note:  All  notices  served  upon  the  tf  ii  t:-.t 
must  set  forth  the  facts  necessary  to  ostiir- 
llsh  grounds  for  eviction  and  give  date  ten- 
ant Is  required  to  surrender  p.j&ses.sK  n 
Where  tenant  Is  on  a  weeicly  basis  a  7-d  ly 
notice  may  be  given  lu.stead  of  a  10-day 
notice. 

B.  Evictions  where  certificate  of  evict i:. 
Is  required  before  court  pijc«edings  may  \:e 
Instituted. 

GXNKSAL  NOTTS  —Ordinarily  every  rerti:.- 
cate  issued  by  the  local  rent  admmUira- 
tor  Imposes  a  waitlni^  period  of  3  inor.-;.- 
from  the  date  of  Issuance  before  cour;  prL - 
ceedlngs  may  be  Instituted.  This  w.utin=j 
period  may  be  reduced  where  the  tenant  is 
offered  suitable  accommrxlatlons  Into  which 
he  can  move  without  substantial  hard.-hip 
or  loss,  or  where  the  landlord  i.^  suSoriiik; 
an  undue  hardship.  Certificate  when  Issued 
may  only  be  used  for  the  purposes  stated 
therein.  '  If  landlord's  intention  or  circum- 
stances change,  certificate  must  be  sur- 
rendered. 

1.  Occupancy    by    landlord    or    Immediate 

family 

(a)  Where  landlord  seeks  In  good  faith 
to  recover  possession  of  accommudatlons 
because  of  an  Immediate  and  compelUn^ 
necessity  for  himself,  or  his  immediate  fam- 
ily, which  Is  limited  to  his  son,  daughter. 
father,  or  mother;  provided,  however.  In  the 
case  of  a  one-  or  two-family  Louse,  there 
is  not  the  requirement  of  an  immediate  and 
compelling  necessity  where  owner  8«eks 
possession. 

(b)  Where  accommodations  are  located  in 
building  containing  more  than  two  units 
and  building  is  owned  by  more  than  one 
person,  only  one  apartment  may  be  obtained. 
provided  that  none  of  the  owners  already 
live  in  the  building.  (This  rule  does  not 
apply  to  cooperative  corporations.  Hus- 
band and  wife  are  considered  as  one  owner  i 

(c)  In  cooperative  buildings,  a  stock- 
holder may  obtain  a  certificate  of  eviction 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  Where  tenant  la  iu  possession  under 
rental  agreement  from  the  actual  purchaser 
at  the  stock. 

(a)  Where  the  landlord  acquired  the  stock 
at  least  3  years  prior  to  filing  an  appUcatlon. 

(S)  Wbwe  regardleaa  of  one  who  leased  the 
praaslBaB,  or  date  stock  was  acquired,  »t 
laast  to  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  are 
occupied  by  persons  who  are  actual  stock- 
boldwa. 


Where  premises  were  acquired  lubsequent 

t:.  September  17,  1947.  landlord  tiust  prove 
Pigment  of  at  least  20  percent  o:  purchase 
price  iir  a-s-^essed  valuation,  whichever  is 
greater,  provided,  however,  tha  the  Ad- 
nr.nistr.itlon  m.ay  waive  this  r  quirement 
wlierf  similar  accommodations  are  availablf 
t..  ?:.-  ff:."..int  without  hardship  or  undue 
!;,.^rd>nip  w.-uld  result  to  the  1;  ndlord,  or 
where  the  purchaser-landlord  is  a  veteran 
;  W  rid  W»r  II  and  obtained  a  loan  by 
♦r.f  .■\cim;niair.itor  of  Veterans'  AC  airs. 

i4  Where  landlord  is  an  orgai  izatlon  r'x- 
frr.i]'  !:■  m  ta.xation  and  seeks  p<  ssesoion  Ir, 
L"".fi  ;i:-h  f  .r  Immediate  and  p-rsonal  u.se 
bv  niemhers  ot  Its  staff, 

2  Where  tenant  Is  not  u.sing  t:ie  premises 
tor  <  '.v;;  dweiiing' 

1,1  Wr.>"'re  tenant's  lea.~e  has  expired  and 
•;m;  •^.*  I-  H'-.t  m  p'.;«.*^s.slon  of  th(  acc-mmt:- 
■Liri.  i;!S,  the  landlord  may  evict  the  tena:it 
,ind  'iuht»n:i :  '  s 

(hi  Where  premises  are  ope  ated  as  a 
ro«;)mine  "  ou--.e  land'cxd  may  not  evict  prime 
tenant  iinles.s  he  provides  slmiU  r  fu.-niture 
a-;d  :urnishir.>:s  for  the  (.xrcup  ints  whose 
I.><js6e^.sii)M  i.s  protected, 

ir>  Subtenant  may  not  be  evcted  where 
oriirinai  rental  agreement  conten  plated  sub- 
le'Mr.s:  hv  the  tenant  of  the  entl-e  or  a  sub- 
st.u.':.i!  j-jnrti''n  of  the  accommcx  ations 

Norr.— T>:e  Intent  is  clear  ti  evict  only 
tenants  and  their  subtenants  i.-here  leases 
d'.d  !i  -t  iiermit  asslcninij  or  sut  letting,  and 
lur.dl'Td  h.as  lioi  accppre<l  the  ex  cupant  as  a 
te.n,!.'  t 

.i     Mtera'ion  or  remfxleilne: 
( ,1 1    Laidl'ird  must  establish   that  work  Is 
ne.  e-.s.iry    '-:;    maintain    the    safety    ot    the 
b;.i.rliiisj.  or 

<^:  .Mteratlon  or  remodelim  Is  for  the 
purpii.se  of  subdividing  an  un  ler-occupiec; 
apartment  containing  six  or  nore  rixjms. 
Under  (vcupancy  means  less  th  m  one  occu- 
pant for  each  room,  exclusive  Df  bathrix>m 
and  kitrhen.  plus  two  extra  rooiis.  Roomers 
or  boarders  are  not  counted,  hi  ndlord  must 
ha-.e  approved  plans  from  building  depart- 
mer.t  and  must  demonstrate  ,n  ability  to 
proceed  with  the  w-k  If  permission  were  to 
be  ararted.  Landlord  must  be  ible  to  house 
tenant  In  possession  i:i  one  if  the  newly 
created  units  or  rehx-ate  the  tenant  wrh 
suitable  housing  at  a  similar  rental  The 
ne<-essity  to  relocate  the  tenant  Is  not  re- 
qr.ired  where  rental  paid  by  i  he  tenant  is 
S200  per  month  or  more  Wh?re  Adm.lnis- 
fi'  ir  finds  a  portion  of  the  jremlses  will 
adequately  house  the  tenant  In  possession, 
the  .Administrator  fixes  the  re  it  which  re- 
mains under  control  until  the  t'^nant  vacates 
the  .newly  created  apartment. 

N>TE  —The  amendment  allow  mg  two  addi- 
ti mal  rixmis  will  avert  unnetessary  hard- 
ships upon  tenants  who  are  onl;  comfortably 
housed  The  Intent  is  to  alio  »  cutting  up 
c:  apar'ment."  which  are  very  :learly  under 
Hcupied  and  represent  an  unnecessary  lu.x- 
urv  during  the  critical  housing  shortage. 

4  Demolition- 

(a)  Eviction  will  be  auth(  rlzed  where 
landlorc"  h&a  approved  plans  ai  d  the  demo- 
lition Is  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  new 
buildings  containing  greater  number  of  self- 
contained  bousing  units,  or 

Where  demolition  Is  for  oth  er  construc- 
tion purposes.  In  which  case,  tenants  must 
t>e  relocated  as  In  previous  se^tlon.  Relo- 
cation will  not  be  required  where  tenants' 
monthly  rental  la  $15  for  one  nom,  1150  for 
one  to  three  rooms,  and  WOO  for  three  or 
more  rooms. 

5  Withdrawal  of  occupied  ttousing  ac- 
commodations from  rental  mailiK: 

I  a )  A  certificate  will  be  lasueii  where  land- 
lord can  establish  that  be  se^ks  In  good 
faith  to  permanently  wlthdr  w  accommoda- 
tions   from    the    housing    and    ix>nhouBlnff 
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rental  market,  wtthoot  latent  to  rent  or  seU 
the  premises.  Landlord  must  establlah  an 
Inmocdiate  and  compelling  neeeeslty  and  ex- 
ceptions! circumstances,  making  the  con- 
tinued operation  by  the  landlcnd  an  undue 
hardship  upon  him. 

Nont.— This  MCtloD  has  always  been  very 
strictly  Interpreted  and  few  landlords  ever 
obtain  permission  to  shut  down  a  property. 

Neither  laiullord  nor  tenant  may  require 
a  prospective  tenant  to  purchase  furniture 
or  other  property  as  a  condition  of  renting. 

No  landlord  may  ask  for  or  retain  mare 
than  1  month's  security  deposit,  and  then 
only  II  he  were  p»mltted  to  do  so  under 
Federal  law. 

Landlords  overchargli^  are  liable  for 
treble  damages,  together  with  counsel  fees 
and  court  costs  and  may  be  prosecuted  crim- 
inally snd  be  subjected  to  a  fine  up  to 
$5,000  and  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  years.  Treble  damage  actions  must 
be  brought  with  to  1  year  from  tlje  date  c€ 
the  overcharge.  Bents  m«y  be  verified  by 
persona  interested  by  fUlng  a  formal  appU- 
catlon at  the  local  rent  office.  Por  a  nomi- 
nal charge,  a  photostatic  copy  may  be  ob- 
tained of  any  registration  statement  which 
will  be  certified  by  the  local  rent  adminis- 
trator so  that  it  may  be  offered  In  evidence 
In  court. 

Tenant  need  not  pay  rent  unless  landlord 
tenders  receipt. 

Any  agreement  by  a  tenant  to  waive  the 
benefit  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  rerjt 
law  Is  void. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of  the 
local  rent  administrator  may  file  a  proteat 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  issuance  of 
order.  Protest  must  be  determined  within 
90  day*.  If  dissatisfied,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  protest,  aggrieved  party  may  In- 
stitute proceedings  In  the  Supreme  Court 
pursuant  to  article  78  of  the  ClvU  Pract-oe 
Act.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
may  be  appealed  to  the  appellate  division. 

GEHSBAL   COmiKim 

The  state  regulations  make  It  extronely 
difficult  for  landlords  to  qiialify  for  rent  in- 
creases, particularly  when  compared  with 
Federal  rent  control  from  1»47  throu^ 
1^0.  The  dangerous  comparability  provi- 
sion has  been  virtually  eliminated;  the  hard- 
ship and  fair  net  operatiug  income  provisions 
have  been  so  restricted  as  to  limit  the  land- 
lord to  4  percent  at  the  uaussssd  valuation 
of  the  property.  The  flret  3  months  ct 
operation  have  clearly  indicated  that  few 
landlcatls  can  qualify  under  this  stringent 
formula. 

"Hia  Toluntary  leases  pwmitted  under  the 
State  regulations  differ  from  those  permitted 
by  the  Pederal  law  because  full  wmtrois  are 
maintained  by  the  SUte  at  an  times,  des^tfte 

execution  of  voluntary  leases.  

The  right  to  alter  apartments  by  sutodl- 
vtslon  has  been  tightened  by  the  new  regu- 
lations to  avoid  abuses. 

The  State  rent  commlssloo  offers  far 
greater  protection  to  tenants  in  the  matter 
of  decreased  SCTvlcee.  Where  bmdlortft  seek 
to  convert  elevators  frcan  mantud  to  auto- 
matic operation,  the  SUte  Insists  upon  loMiy 
aUendants,  which  usually  aueans  >4-hoqr 
doormsn  sCTvice,  a  protection  never  afforded 
by  Pederal  rent  control. 
The  present  law  will  continue  until  June 

30.  19SS. 

acHKDUui  or 

New  Tor k  Ctljr  tot  oftttmof 
CQWtpmeiu 

Jfoxiataas 
reiUslwitea 
lieat  and  no  hot  water  (one  or  more 
radiators  pa  haattd  room  excluding 

bathroom) - H-OO 

rot  water,  indttding  bathrocn   (per 
room) — ^-^ 


far 


rmtal 
Riser,  haetad,  wtth  no  raffiator  (per 

room— cmndlnK  bathroom) tL  n 

New  gas  range  or  stove  (none  licfarc).    S.OO 
New  modern  table  top  gas  range  or 

stove  replacing  cM  type 2.0O 

New  gas  range  or  atort  rcplactag  simi- 
lar  unit 

Mechanical  retrigerator  installed 
(none  before)— op  to  and  liidTiding 

7  cubic  feet 

Current  for  refrigerator 

Used  mechanical  rtfrigerator,  up  to 
and  including  7  cubic  f<«t  (in- 
stalled)    

Replacement  of  old  meebftEleal  re- 
frigerator wtth  new — up  to  and  In- 
cluding 7  cubic  feet 3  00 

Combhiation  sink  and  tub 3  00 

Combination  sink  and  tub  and  cab 

Inets 
Shower— pipes   attached   to   a  rail   and 
exposed 


1.80 


5.00 
1.25 


2.00 


..     3.50 


1.  OO 


Shower — pipes   conceated —     2.50 

Incinerator — access  on  each  floor 1.  50 

Lighting    fixtures — modem     t  per    fix- 
ture)  

Electric  outleta  (per  outlet) 

Eiectrlc  switches  (per  switch) 

Electricity  and  gas.  entire  ai«rtment 
(j)er  room)  : 
Gas  (do  not  count  bathioom)  — 

Keetrlctty  (count  bathroom) 

Television  antenna  (any  part  cf  land- 
lord's pnperfj) 

Chang-  from  direct  currcint  to  alter- 
nating current 

Rot— —Landlord   must   replace   and   ke^ 
In  repair  all  eqtilpment  wittcut  charge. 


25 
25 
2S 


.50 
1  00 

2.00 

1.50 


TW  EAsr  Face*  a  PraUm 


EXTENSION  OP  K  SHARKS 
cm 

HON.  CARL  T.  (URTIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ttSPB  BSENTA TIVKS 

Wednesdaw.  J*ne  U.  1951 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebrasta.  llr.  Sp^k- 
er,  under  leave  to  revise  ind  extend  my 
r«narks.  I  would  like  to  call  attenticHi 
to  the  House  the  serkras  prohtem  facing 
the  editors  of  this  couztiar — a  problon 
that  seems  to  be  getting  worse  insta«i 
of  better. 

One  of  the  great  freedaoas  ttiat  make 
this  Nation  great  is  the  freedom  <rf  the 
press.  When  editors  are  forced  to  trim 
their  stories  to  tte  bOT«.  I  fear  that 
freedun  Itaelf  may  be  threatened.  I 
further  bdieve  every  M»nber  of  Con- 
gress should  examine  this  problem  with 
the  s»n^  cDOSy  shown  for  investiga- 
tioDs  of  other  national  sdortaKes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  oChei  x.ation  in  the 
wOTki  enJ<9S  the  freedom  of  the  press 
that  we  have  in  the  United  States.  Let 
US  keep  It  that  way.  Let  i»  keep  in  mind 
that  without  a  starooc  and  healthy  fourth 
estate,  freedom,  as  we  know  It.  will  have 
little  mwining. 

I  **»'"»***^  every  Member  to  read  the 
fcAnrtng  arttele  flnam  the  front  pa^  of 
the  Ifemaha  County  Bsrald.  an  out- 
standing  home-town  wetkly.  printed  at 
ArJaartL  Nebr..  f(ff  Thmaday.  June  21. 
1961: 


btfore  tbit  naders  wtth  a 
yond  my  aMUty  to  oopj  with. 

This  probtam  is  one  of  newiprlnt  short- 
age. We  luve  tmt  been  inforatad  that  our 
annual  quoCa.  which  had  been  e>sit  by  10 
percent  acme  months  ago,  would  receive  an- 
other trimming  to  the  tune  at  an  additkoMl 
10  percent. 

Wbat  does  this  mean  to  the  readars  of  th« 
Biaidd? 

It  slm|dy  means  this.  AH  unnecessary  es^ 
planatkm  ai^  detail  In  news  accounts  must 
be  trimmed  to  the  bone.  It  means  that  peo- 
ple who  are  not  sufaaerlbani  to  the  Herald 
«in  be  less  likely  to  be  able  to  buy  a  pap0 
over  the  counter,  as  every  paper  that  Is  not 
sold  wUl  be  counted  against  the  following 
week's  issue  and  that  nuaUier  of  extra  copies 
cut  accordir.,3ly. 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  us  that  ^*wspap«rs. 
not  only  In  Auburn,  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, will  oe  forced  to  curtail  many  featured 
departments  that  would  normally  go  along 
In  the  publishing  routine  sa  a  part  of  the 
news  service  to  readers. 

Please  bear  with  xa  during  this  adjust- 
ment period,  as  we  are  not  happy  about 
the  situation.    But  it  Is  beyond  om'  control. 

J.  C.  VoLim. 

FubUiiher. 


State  Dcfartmcat  lafarms  Coafiess  aai 
Peapic  «l  Pkaay  Peace  Mavt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  aTDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUVOuna 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  BBPRJB3XNTAT1VI8 

Wednesday,  Jvne  S,  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  eommunicatlan  dated  June  29 
from  the  Department  of  State  which  I 
have  jtjst  received  and  encloaed  therein 
is  a  press  release  dated  June  22.  1951. 
entitled  "American  Peofdes  Peace  Con- 
gress and  Peace  Expositicm.'* 

A  reading  of  it  is  aeif-ezi^lanatory  and 
you  will  note  that  paragraph  2.  Ameri- 
can Peace  Crusade,  was  mentioned  in  a 
recent  House  Un-American  Activities 
report,  of  which  committee  I  am  a 
member. 

You  win  note  that  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  says: 

Ttie  spousors  of  tUs  meeting  hope  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  permanent  United  States  phony 
peace  crganiaation. 

Again  it  is  pertiDent  and  timely  that 
we  •w*  each  of  us  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  ctmstttuents  in  our  respec- 
tire  ooi«res8ioaal  dtetriets  do  bpaid  up 
the  figv^irig  of  any  proposed  peace  cru- 
sade or  peace  convoitkm  or  soeh  similar 
high  and  worthily  aoondtng  tvoposala 
unta  we  know  for  sure  whether  or  not  it 
is  another  phony  peace  organisation. 

The  eoimmiziicatian  and  press 
are  as  follows: 


ScOiJeet: 


aBvanoar  Is  nt 
Pot  the  fin*  time  In  my  M)  years  of  piA- 
UKhing  a  newspaper  I  am  forced  to 


_  or  fttaw, 

Vasftiatftoa,  /aae  2S.  I95t, 
rnnilas  ftacc  CSangjeaa 

KxpoBltlon. 

To  All  Memben  of  Coapress: 

As  you  probably  know,  there  la  schedulad 
to  be  held  In  Oileago  between  June  -~       ' 
July  L  tWl.  a  so-eaUsd 
Peace  Coc^reas  and  Peace  ^ 

a  recent  Bouse  On-American  AcUiltlcs  re- 
port U  one  oC  the  apoosors  oi  this 
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of  tlila  organtMktiaii.  torn 
Amolcaji  TouUk  Pmcc  Crusacte.  U  qx»acr- 
lz«  »  yo«^  1WUT»1  »iHl  t«aibttioo  to  con- 
junctloti  vttli  tlM  peace  oonffrws. 

TIM  D*p*rtaMat  oi  StaW  Um  bad  Mreral 
tnqiilrtw  mm  iiemben  of  OangnaB  with  re- 
spect to  UUi  n»t^*«"t  and  Um  orvanlntions 
that  are  •pooKinng  it.  It  U  thought,  there- 
fore, that  you  mlsht  be  Istereeted  In  tbe  itt- 
tacbed  prees  relea«.  Ho  541 .  of  June  23.  1951. 
luiMC*  by  the  Department  of  State.  r««anllD8 
thla  subject. 

Additiooat  natcrlal  «m  furnished  all 
Mcmbcn  of  Oongreee  on  Mvrb  13.  1961.  :.n- 
eluding  a  lamiBarT  ebeet.  taeued  by  tbe  OB.\C9 
of  Pubilc  Affair*  of  the  Department  of  State. 
entitled  "Baekcround  InformaUon  on  Oom- 
raunlM  Peace  Cruaade." 


ported  by  the  United  Nations  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Soviet  bloc 

"There  ts  no  doubt  thai  this  crusade  for 
peace  wUl  try  to  use  the  standard  weapons 
cf  the  Partlaana  of  Peace — divide  and  con- 
quer. Infiltrate  and  confuse.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  reject  and  exp-xie  the  false 
moUves  of  this  fTOup 

The  sponsors  of  thU  meeting  ^ope  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  United  States  ptiouy 
peace  organization. 

The  American  Peace  Crusade  hopes  to  have 
several  thousand  i>artlclpants  representing, 
thev  sav.  •'millions  of  AmerlcauB." 


RECORD 

Code  of  Jastke  for  tlic  Amed  l^crricM 


hnwnct^it 


Psaci  Oowca^  aim 
Bsposmoit 


TlM  DepartBMnt  of  Stat:;  has  been  asked 
for  uiXormatftoa  eoxkcemlng  the  American 
Peo^ea  Paaea  Congtcss  and  Peace  Kxposl- 
tlon  which  la  to  be  heUl  in  Chicago. 

The  Aiiwili  eii  reero  Crusade  mentioned  la 
a  racent  Bouse  Un-American  Activities  re- 
port, la  one  at  the  sponsors  of  thU  meeting 
to  be  held  befean  June  29  and  July  1.  19  >1. 
Another  section  of  this  organlzaUon.  the 
American  Touth  Peace  Crusade,  iu  spcmsoring 
a  youth  feetlTa]  and  exhibition  In  conjunc- 
tion wttb  the  peace  congress.  The  youth 
group,  tbe  Department  is  mformed.  is  pro- 
moUng  cporta.  danetng.  sln^nf  competitions, 
and  poeeibly  a  peace  torch  rally. 

The  paM*  congiees  will  probably  propose 
the  same  lice  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Amertean  ftace  Cnisade  for  some 
montha — ^wfaleh  la,  negotiation  between  the 
United  KtBgdooi.  Prance.  United  StaUs. 
U.  S.  8.  R..  and  Bed  China,  tbe  end  to  the 
Koraaa  War.  iwyf  disannaz.jent  of  Germany. 
Plans  e^aii  for  dii  iMslmi  and  reeoiutloiu  en 
(1)  cokjnlallsm  and  war.  (3)  standards  of 
UTing  aad  war  bodget.  (3)  ctvU  rights  and 
mlUtailaatlOB.  (4)  should  our  children  be 
educated  for  war  or  peace? 

Secretary  at  StaU  Achcaon  expored  this 
group  on  Prianary  ao  of  this  year  in  his  letter 
to  napreeantattre  CautaHaji.    He  aid : 

"In  tlila  latest  manifestation  ot  the  Partl- 
fB"-  of  Peace.  ABMrtoan  Peace  Crueade.  or 
TmuM  PUfrlBH^e.  or  whaterer  name  It  goes 
hy  at  tfea  ttaae.  tbe  same  people  are  calUng 
for  tba  MIT  thlavi.  but  this  time  they  have 
added  two  mora  potnta 

"TlM  fiiat  to  that  the  peace  crusade  calls 
for  the  U.  M.  fcrcae  to  withdraw  from  Korea. 
The  Cooiinftem  baa  been  calling  for  an  Im- 
mediate wttbdrawai  from  BUirea.  too.  The 
Oomlnlona  vanta  us  to  withdraw  frcnn 
Koeaa  liwjai»e  tr  we  do  withdraw.  It  will  OMan 
that  w  an  not  wllltog  to  raaist  aggrenlon 
wtoerefar  tt  owy  break  out.  Voluntary 
wttbdM«al  troaa  Korea  would  be  a  clear  Indi- 
oatkMi  %o  the  foroae  at  tntemstiooal  oommu- 
nlvi  t&At  tba  Halted  Ststea.  aa  tbe  leadw 
ot  tte  fcnaa  9t  the  Uhltad  Matlona.  was 
abdfeattnt  Me  wpomrihtHtiee,  abandociing 
tt«  alttM.  aa4  reeooaetng  the  moral  force 
which  taM  iiMHif  this  eoontry  what  it  la. 
-Tha  weond  potot  thaee  peace  oruaaders 
we  tftooM  Immedlataly  eeat 
Ctolaa  In  the  United  nations. 
Wk  -k  fou  eoHidar  that  by  aa  otarwbalmlng 
'■t  *^h**  waa  recently  eon- 
j  bf  the  O. »-  as  an  eggieeenr.  a  eudden 

^  oC  CSciaemunlst  China  would  In  affect 

ba  salmttMlaB  to  othar  aKreaatea-minded 

to  eout  the  prlndplaa  of  the 

sa«  wooM  Indeed  oAr  a  premium 

for  tte  ««w  eort  of  atsraaatan  wa  are  com- 


ean  for 

itroL    We  know  what  they 

Itoey  mean  Om  hl^Hly 

for 

at 

wtaie     Ignoring     tha 

ovarwhelmingty  aup- 


A  Great  Guy— Tb*  Taxpayer 


EXTE2^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBUD 

or   ORECt  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV-ES 

Moriday.  June  18.  19S1 

Mr.  NORBI.AD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfes.  I  include 
herewith  an  excellent  editorial  by  Mr. 
Elmer  Price  in  the  Lincoln  County 
(Oreg.)  Leader.  I  couin.end  this  to  the 
atteation  of  eveiT  Member  of  this  bcdy 

A  Gexat  Gut   -The  Taxpatek 
Taxes  are  something  that  folks  have  b*'ep. 
quibbling      about      since      our      forefathers 
founded    the   Nnlon--and    their    torefathcrs 
before  '.hem 

But  we've  nouced  thi.s  Th.it  pe^plp  d  n  t 
argw  high  taxes  too  much  when  'hev  c;.tu 
see  that  they  are  (getting  valu<>  received 

Too  often  in  Government.  cfflciaLs  sper.d 
mone^  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  powfr 
and  Influence  rather  than  for  honest  s^rv-.c^-s 
for  the  citizen 

A  great  dea'  of  the  high  ccjst  of  Goverr.- 
ment  is  due  to  this  greediness  S<,me  of  l 
is  due  to  inefflciency  All  o{  it  Is  dcwnright 
wasteful. 

But  It  Is  a  difficult  thing  to  correct  S«.iir.e 
years  ago  the  Hoover  reptirt  p<:>lnted  the  w;w 
to  enormcUB  savings  In  Government,  but  so 
little  of  It  has  been  adopted  that  it  is  pitirul 
and  a  b.ig'U  on  the  .nnierlcan  political  system. 
It  stepped  on  some  toes  and  it  trimmed 
power  and  combined  overlapping  servict-s 
GoTcmment  itself  resists  such  moves  all  the 

waT. 

Here  are  a  tew  of  the  things  the  Hoover 
Oommlsslon   found : 

1.  It  costs  the  Government  2'^  cents  to 
print  and  deliver  a  penny  post  card  The 
more  bt»lne«8  you  do  the  more  you  lose 

a.  The  Government  owns  3'i  typewriters 
for  each  employee  using  them 

S.  Some  Government  bureaus  are  stocked 
up  for  80  years  to  come 

4.  In  discharging  our  obligations  to  the 
Indians,  one  person  is  emp;oyed  for  each 
43  of  the  309.000  Indians  under  Govern- 
ment care. 

5.  We  are  spending  10 »a  times  more  tcxlay 
In  Oovenunent  than  we  did  20  years  ac) 
and  this  doee  not  include  the  hidden  taxes 
In  every  loaf  of  bread,  pack  of  cigarettes. 
c»«  of  food,  or  gallon  of  gasoline 

6.  There  are  14.100.000  people  not  on  the 
Oowmnwnt  payroll  who  are  drawing  Fed- 
eral checks  every  muntb.  aivd  this  without 
much  reference  to  the  real  need  of  many  of 
theae  people. 

The  llat  goes  on  and  on.  It  is  estimated 
that  eeery  fourth  person  in  the  United  States 
today  la  wholly  or  partially  dependent.  In 
redaial  State,  or  local  Oov*rnment,  upon 
you.  the  great  American  taxpayer 

Socne  place,  somewhere,  there  must  be  a 
•topping  point. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIIS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROO*  S 

or   L0C1SI,\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/ TTV'ES 

Tie$day.  June  26.  1951 

Mr    BRCOKS.     Mr    Speaker.  I  offer 

for  inciu.si()n  m  the  Record  tie  very 
pertinent  remarks  of  Hon.  Paul  /  Dever. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
This  speocli  was  delivered  at  tie  grad- 
uation ex^icises  of  the  Naval  School  of 
Justice  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  June  :'2.  1951. 

Captain  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mayor.  Captain 
Mott.  dl-tl^itrul^hed  guests  and  students  of 
the  Sch.'ol  ot  Ju.stire — I  always  wel  :ome  an 
opportur.i':y  t>'  meet  with  the  Navy  because 
I  consider  myself  a  part  ot  it  and  t  a  part 
of  me  I  served  with  the  Navy  durlnt;  the 
last  w  ir  and  John  Fox  of  my  stiiff  — who  Is 
hore  •Ai'h  me  tuday— is  also  a  form=r  naial 
!  rf.ter  Both  J(  hn  and  I  have  reta  ned  our 
Rr>sorve  status  and  our  direct  con:ern  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Navy. 

I  consider  a  ode  of  Justice  for  tte  armed 
serv.ces  to  be  an  important  and  essential 
f'.emeiit  In  the  national  security  picture. 
The  reason  :•-"-  this  is  readily  appirent  to 
.inv  s'udeiit  cf  the  histories  of  nat  ons  and 
their  .^rnue<;  ar.d  navies.  An  efficient  N.i\y 
drm.aiid.-.  etflneur.  persona"!  and  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  that  efficiency  of  personnel 
^t  m.j  from  two  interlocking  and  b  isle  ele- 
mei:t.s-  discipline  and  morale  A  g  X)d  sys- 
tem of  di-sripUne  begets  good  morale — con- 
trariwise—  witliout  proper  dlsctpliniiry  con- 
trol of  an  armed  force  you  invite  demorall- 
y.i'S'.n  and  defeat. 

.\  vital  lactor  in  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline and  morale,  and  hence  efficiency  is 
lav.il  justice.  It  is  a  subjs.'ct  In  which  all 
members  of  the  naval  service  must  and 
should  take  a;i  Interest  because  you  are  In- 
divulu.^ily  and  collectively — its  adminlstra- 
tor-'  Tlip  administration  of  discipline  and 
justice  in  the  Navy  is  an  all-hands  Job  and 
one  in  which  all  officers  should  maintain  a 
lively  interest  It  is  as  important  as  sea- 
niansiii!-.  gunnery,  or  amphibious  opera- 
t  lon.s 

Like  iiU  uf  you.  I  had  a  working  knowledge 
!  the  Navy  s  disciplinary  and  Judicial  sys- 
tem IS  It  operated  under  the  old  Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy.  Unlike 
V  )\i.  h  .iwever,  I  have  not  been  educated  or 
traliud  In  the  new  uniform  code  of  Justice. 
I  im.ii^ine  the  state  of  my  Ignorance  on  the 
subject  Is  not  unlike  that  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  naval  officers  In  the  fleet. 

I  suspect  that  those  who  man  the  ships 
In  tlie  far-eastern  theater  have  not  been  able 
to  devote  much  time  to  absorb  the  techni- 
calities and  nuances  of  a  completely  new 
di-«iplinary  and  Judicial  system.  Yet.  to  do 
their  Job  well,  they  must  gain  a  working 
knowledge  of  this  new  set  of  Judicial  tools 
Congress  has  placed  in  their  hands.  The 
training  and  education  you  have  received 
here  will  benefit  those  who  cannot  come  in 
person  Do  not  take  that  responsibility 
llijhtly 

Since  I  have  already  admitted  my  Igno- 
rance on  the  details  of  the  new  Uniform 
Code  ol  Military  Justice — it  would  not  be- 
come me  to  attempt  to  explain  its  provisions. 
I  hav^  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance, 
however,  with  the  general  subject  of  laws — 
AS  well  as  their  administration  and  enforce- 
ment A  few  general  remarks  on  the  8Ub> 
Ject  would  not  seem,  therefore,  out  of  order 
or  Inapplicable  to  your  particular  problem. 
At  the  outset  it  will  profit  us  to  examine 
into  the  reasons  why  Congress,  In  its  wis- 
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dcsn.  saw  fit  to  glTa  you  a  oew  coda.  Tou 
may  safely  assume  defects  existed  In  tha 
old  law.  Cofigrees  does  not  Initiate  leflala- 
tlon  without  cauae  or  good  reason.  Tha 
mere  fact  that  no  major  ehanyea  ware  made 
In  the  Articles  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Navy  since  IMS.  would  be  enotigh  to  con- 
vince me.  without  mors,  that  the  basic  law 
needed  an  overhauling  and  a  complete 
modemlrat  Ion . 

The  recent  war  served  to  bring  out  and 
dramatise  the  defecu  azul  shortcomings  of 
our  military  judicial  system.  I  regard  it  as 
high  tribute  to  tbe  men  wbo  administered 
naval  Inatlce  under  AON  that  the  system 
worked  as  succesafully  as  It  did.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  were  motivated  by  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  the  fundamental  principles 
of  justice  and  a  conscientious  daetre  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  oflUcers  and  enlisted  men. 
But  tbe  tools  at  their  disposal  had  many 
kinds  and  flaws.  They  were  not  organically 
sound.  Like  any  other  Isw  which  has  be- 
come outmoded,  revlalons  were  necessary  II 
only  to  correct  the  ravages  of  time.  The 
law.  like  any  other  social  institution,  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  time.  The  old  and 
arcbaic  must  be  eliminated:  new  provisions 
reflecting  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  be  added. 

It  has  been  my  experience  both  as  the 
attorney  general  and  as  gDvemor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that  the 
existence  of  laws  which  have  failed  to  re- 
main current,  represents  a  real  handicap  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  jiutlce.  This 
axiom  is  no  less  true  In  the  field  of  military 
justice. 

The  errors  and  inadequacies  of  military 
justice  which  were  disclosed  in  World  War 
n  resulted  in  the  Fnlform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  In  a  literal  sense  the  new  law 
represents  the  will  of  the  American  people 
speaking  through  their  chosen  representa- 
tives. The  new  code  was  drafted  only  after 
exhaustive  surveys  and  studies. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  not  only 
the  Congress  and  the  Military  Establish- 
ment, but  also  such  Nation-wide  organiaa- 
tlons  as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Legion,  the  \"PW,  and  the  National 
Guard  Association.  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  new  code  which  you  will  be  caUed  upon 
to  administer  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  tnllitary  justice  ever 
conducted  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  code  itaelf  Is  living  testimony  of  the 
painstaking  care  which  waa  employed  in  its 
preparation. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Uniform  Code  of  MIU- 
Ury  Justice  Is  a  perfect  document.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  very  few  laws,  no 
matter  how  carefiilly  drafted,  are  without 
defects,  particiiiarly  If  they  repreaent  radical 
departure  from  eztstlng  law.  I  believe  a 
law,  so  carefully  considered  and  drafted, 
as  this  one,  represents  a  substantial  Improve- 
ment. Many  of  the  defects  in  tbe  judicial 
tools  uaed  by  you  in  the  past  have  been 
sharpened  and  made  more  preclec.  Tbe  law, 
in  and  of  Itself,  is  not  an  automatic  guar- 
anty that  the  disciplinary  and  Judicial  sys- 
tem ca  the  Navy  wtU  be  bnprored.  U  there 
Is  one  message  I  can  brlnig  you  from  my 
experience  aa  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  as  a 
public  tarrant.  It  la  this:  A  law  to  no  better 
than  tha  quallttoa  of  those  peraons  who  ad- 
minister it.  The  late  canaf  Justice  Charias 
Kvans  Hughes  si:gissnad  this  thought  wbea 
he  said.  "For  tha  lav  >s  nau^t  bat  worda, 
save  as  the  law  Is  administered." 

A  law  doea  not  udst  In  a  vacuum.  The 
acid  teet  of  any  statute  is  the  manner  la 
which  It  la  appUKl  to  each  and  every  fact 
sttuatloa  that  artsas  undar  ifti  tana*. 
Indeed,  tha  vary  proelfllans  at  any  law  an 
largely  meaoliiilMs  uBtU  they  ar«  later- 
prcted  in  l^t  of  spedfie  facte-  From  astual 
experisaoa.  I  cu  dte  laws  whidi  aunMnantad 
the  'landlcapa  of  faulty  construction  and 
ambiguous  language  because  they  were  ^S- 


dantly  and  sympathatKaB-,r  admtntstsrad. 
On  the  other  hand.  X  knov  itf  no  law  which 
succesBfulIy  renwved  the  otstaelea  ni  cara- 
lees.  unthhiUng  admlnlatrailasi. 

This,  then.  Is  the  challenf^  and  responsi- 
bility each  one  of  you  faoa  Uxlay.  The  ad- 
mlnistratlaii  of  ju^loe  In  ttie  llavy  la  prop- 
erly the  concern  of  the  Navy  as  a  whole.  Aa 
distinguished  from  tbe  civil  an  Judicial  sys- 
tem where  the  administration  of  Justice  is 
the  partleolar  coacam  of  the  courts  and 
the  lawyers,  the  Navy  draws  upon  all  its  offi- 
cers, regardless  oi  their  uatnlng  or  educa- 
tional baclEgroQsd.  to  Implement  Justice. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  properly  stated  that  tba 
success  at  the  new  code  raits  In  the  main 
upon  those  wbo  have  had  nc  special  training 
in  the  field  of  law.  In  this  sense,  it  will  be 
your  responsibility  to  bring  the  knowledge 
you  have  learned  here  at  the  school  of  Jus- 
tice to  those  in  your  commiinds  who  as  yet 
have  not  been  privileged  tj  have  received 
this  special  training. 

But  to  retiun  to  the  esse  ace  of  my  me«- 
(^e — a  law  is  no  better  than  lu  adminis- 
trators. Bear  in  mind  cbnstantly  that  each 
time  you  participate  in  a  ca&i  under  the  new 
code  as  investigating  oflicer.  counsel,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  court  you  are  ^ying  a  sm&ll  tile 
in  a  mosaic  wtaooe  total  effect  will  be  to  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  tbe  new 
law.  Kach  taak.  no  matter  how  seemingly 
unimiportant.  contributes  to  the  over-all  re- 
sult. The  fact  that  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  was  brought  about  by  a 
poptilar  demand  for  Improvement,  and  does, 
in  fact,  represent  such  Improvement,  will 
amount  to  nothing  if  you  fail  in  your  re- 
sponi'.lbllltles. 

And  what  are  these  responsibilities?  In 
the  first  place.  It  should  be  your  high  re- 
solve to  follow  the  spirit  aa  weU  as  tbe  letter 
ot  the  new  code. 

Yotir  responsibilities  for  administeiing  the 
new  system  of  naval  Justice  do  not  dtffer  in 
kind  from  my  own  as  governcr.  Regard- 
less of  what  your  personal  feelings  may  be 
concerning  the  new  system.  It  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  give  It  a  fair  administration. 
Just  as  any  defects  In  m>  administration. 
real  or  fancleo,  are  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion— and  somewhat  forcibly  too,  I  might 
add — so  also  will  the  Navy  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  poor  adminlBtratlon  '.rf  the  new 
code.  It  la  a  matter  of  record  In  the  con- 
gressional debate  on  tbe  subject  that  the 
Congress  Intends  to  follow  closely  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law. 

Secondly,  tw  diligent  and  thorough  in  your 
sdministratlon  of  the  new  system.  1  am 
aware  that  for  moat  of  you,  your  aaaigned 
duties  U  the  Teld  of  military  jtutiee  wUl  be 
i»llateral  to  your  primary  duties.  Dont 
j-egard  "coUateral"  aa  being  tbe  equivalent 
of  "leaa  Important."  Bemembcr  a  court 
uartial  la  no  leaa  \  Federal  court  than  la  the 
Suprema  Court  of  the  United  States.  In 
some  respects,  courts  martial  have  greater 
power  than  any  existing  State  court.  As 
defense  counsel  you  perform  the  same  func- 
tlons  and  owe  the  same  obUgations  to  the 
accused  as  does  a  lawyer  to  his  client  In 
criminal  cases  in  ctvlUan  courts.  The  fact 
that  you  may  not  have  had  the  aame  legal 
training  aa  a  elTllian  lawyer  may  demand 
greater  effort  and  more  carefxii  preparation 
on  your  part.  It  doea  not  excuse  an  Inade- 
quate performance  of  your  duties.  Simi- 
larly, a  district  attomay  has  no  greatw 
rasponalhtUtlss  than  does  tha  trial  counseL 
The  successful  administration  of  any  taw 
4t»wT>5lP  two  basic  attribtttas:  First,  and  fora- 
jgn^^  the  b'Tnrrt  attempt  to  administer  the 
law  in  the  sitfrit  in  which  it  was  written; 
and  second,  a  thoroughgoing  knowledge  of 
provlalaBa  of  tha  law  and  a  full  aoeaptance 
of  tha  TCspoosibttttifas  thay  antaU. 

Ag^ta  X  tnr^***-*  that  tha  and  result  of 
tha  Dsw  eoite.  liks  th«  end  result  of  any  law, 
da^anda  on  the  quality  at  adwlntottation. 
Those  who  admlnlst«'  a  law  can  make  or 
brea^  it.    Dming  the  trying  time  when  the 


Havj  as  m  whoto  is  raUrtivaly  wnfamntar  with 
tha  chaises  brought  about  hf  the  new  ooda, 
tha  laeponsiblUty  will  largalf  rest  with  yoo 
wbo  have  received  spaeial  trtdnlag  under 
the  laew  system. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  code  is  adminlataNd  will  determine 
the  pattern  of  its  admbnistraUon  in  tha 
years  to  oooie.  and  ycu.  to  a  large  extent, 
will  be  rasponslble  for  the  initial  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  under  the  GCMJ.  It  U 
within  your  power  to  determine  the  si:iape  of 
things  to  come.  May  I  congratulate  each 
of  you  and  wlah  you  success  in  the  challenge 
which  U  yours  today. 


Shall  We  Waste  M«>r«  BSBnu? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

OF  coMTfxcTictrr 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  RXPRBSHTrATTVlS 

Thursdag.  June  21. 1951 

Mr.  PATT5RSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is  becomixiff  more  aroused  to  the 
dangers  of  the  proposed  Ralxia  amezid- 
ment  to  the  Defenac  Productioii  Act. 

The  ccmference  yesterday  of  Repre- 
sentatiTes  lii  Congren  from  industrial 
centers  of  tli-  Nation  drew  spontaneous 
exposition  ti3  the  proposal.  There  was 
general  agreement  that  adoption  of  this 
course  would  weaken  the  defense  struc- 
ture of  the  Nation  and  di«rui>t  ooatinued 
production  of  war  material.  The  inoon- 
fiistencies  and  inequities  of  the  Rains 
amendment  were  thoroughly  dlscusasd 
and  understood.  I  hare  no  doubt  that 
we  in  the  industrta!  Northeast  win  be 
joined  by  patriotic  and  tar-sighted 
Menibers  elsewhere  In  posltlTe  opposi- 
tion to  this  TjroposaL 

Contained  in  the  committee  version  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  is  a  pro- 
vision which  would  reward  inefllclency  by 
Government  decree.  Preference  tn  in- 
dustry location  and  in  GoTomment  con- 
tract awards  is  bpeclfled  for  areas  which 
*'are  not  fuUy  utiUxtng  tb^r  employed 
labor  forces— as  Indicated  by  a  rel»tiyriy 
low  rate  of  production  per  worker." 
When  the  production  rate  per  worker  Is 
low.  It  Is  obvious  that  taefflcleiMry  exists. 
Yet  the  taxpayers  are  being  asked  to 
subsidize  this  proposition. 

The  tremendous  cost  of  uprooting  es- 
tablished Industrtal  facilities  and  trans- 
planting them  to  some  remote  area  can- 
not be  calculated.  The  a)st  in  human 
misery  to  millions  of  skilled  workers  and 
their  families  cannot  be  registered  In 
terms  of  currency. 

It  is  <mprt««ihi«»  to  ooosider  that  Con- 
gress, representing  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  in  legislative  session,  could  en- 
tertain the  idea  ol  enacting  this  sooooiBlc 
monstrosity. 

An  edlttsrlal  cm  ttie  inbject  from  tbe 
Merldai  (Conn.)  Dally  Journal  and 
similar  sentteents  from  tbe  Brldfeport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  meluded  with 
tttetercmarfcB: 

[From  tbe  Menden  Dally  Journal  of  Juaa 

15.  USlI 

Rumm  Axxmman 

Bapnaentatlea   Jakcs  T.  PsTnasow  has 

found  good  reason  for  concern  In  an  amcnd- 

ment  to  the  bill  providing  for  an  extension 
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r..  t. 


or  tb«  Itao  Dittmam  Production  Act.  which 
to  now  htfow  OoofWM.  Statulory  authority 
for  importi*  i^Mlflc  controta  upon  th«  n»- 
tkmal  economy  \»  contained  In  th«  nMUure. 
Tacked  to  It  la  »  proTlaicn  Introduced  by 
Repiwcnutlv*  lUnts  which  hM  already  been 
accepted  by  the  Houae  Commltte*  on  Bank- 
inf  and  Currency.  Under  thla  proTlalon. 
Oowmment  procurement  agencies  would, 
under  direction  of  the  President.  «!▼«  prece- 
dence and  preference  to  "dUperainf  produc- 
tiTe  capacity  for  purpoeee  of  naUonal  secu- 
rity Further  aectiona  provide  that  prior 
conaideratKMi  be  fl"»en  to  counliea  of  gov- 
emmen»«l  aubdlTiaions  which  "are  not  fully 
uUltsing  thetr  employed  labor  (<irc«s — are 
underderelopcd  induttrtally— hare  not  re- 
tained thetr  natural  Increase  In  population 
or  are  reiattirely  leas  rulnerabie  to  enemy 
■  tlad." 

Concealed  in  thla  fancy  wording.  Repre- 
wnUtlve  PaTTiaeoJi  beUerea,  la  a  rery  real 
threat  to  New  Sngland.  It  meana  that  future 
goremoieatal  oontracta  would  probably  be 
placed  in  leea  denaely  populated  and  leas 
industrially  deTeloped  areas  of  the  Nation. 
New  ^gi««w«  would  be  passed  up  when  It 
came  to  glTtng  out  defense  work,  and  ex- 
tenalTS  anemployment  -.^ould  be  almost  cer- 
tain tu  recttlt. 

ItipiiesntttlTa  ParrSBSOM  has  sent  a  letter 
to  both  the  niaJOTity  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Borne  requeetlng  a  conference  of  New 
Xnglaiid  RepraesntatiTes  to  consider  united 
aetlan  a^tXisst  the  Rains  amendment.  We 
hope  that  this  miisssji  will  be  productive  of 
reeults. 

Certainly  there  to  no  excuse  at  the  present 
time  for  the  dlsperaal  scheme  contemplated. 
There  to  nc  excuse  for  taking  from  New  Eng- 
land the  d^enae  work  which  these  States 
are  so  wen  qualified  to  do  for  the  protection 
of  the  eovntry.  There  Is  no  excuse  tar  moT- 
lag  soch  wort  oat  into  the  wide-open  spaces 
and  sattlDg  op  whole  new  plants.  largely  at 
Govenunent  espenae.  to  perform  operations 
which  are  right  up  New  England's  alley. 

Mew  SnflKQd  Congressmen  should  exert 
their  bast  efforts  to  see  to  tt  that  the  Rains 
askendment  to  eliminated  from  the  hill. 


'  Cuaansa  or  Comccecx. 
PiMgrpnrf   Cona.,  June  2$.  19St. 
B<Mi.  JaiOB  T.  Parmaoir. 
BauM  ope*  BvOding. 

WmMhington.  D.  C. 

DBsa  CommamtMMM  Pai  laaauw :  By  this 
fiww  yen  have  toidouhtedly  receiTed  many 
complaints  of  the  dtocrimiaatory  nature  of 
the  f  mwaeil  ankendukent  to  the  Defense 
ProdiactloB  Aet  which  would  prohibit  ex- 
panklffn  ef  if**"—  taKnutrlea  In  thto  State 
hy  giving  the  Federal  aoremment  the  power 
to  withhold  loans  and  t«x  amortization 
prlTUcgee  to  4b€w>w  industries  In  areas  more 
highly  IndUBtztaUaed  than  the  STcrage  in 
the  country. 

Our  board  of  directors  wish  to  add  their 
ohjectlon  to  thto  unendment  and  I  was  in- 
sb-uetcd  to  nettf y  you  to  thto  effect. 

Most  of  OooBectlcut  Including  Fairfield 
County  wmdd.  tinder  thto  amendment,  be 
tneUflhle  to  reeelTe  loans  or  aaortHatkin 
priTllegea. 

The  Wtat  and  the  South  are  udng  evoy 
means  to  not  only  hold  beck  our  latfostry. 
but  to  take  It  away  ttom  as;  end  tt  to  our 
helter  tluii  ibe  Mew  England  deietatloa  m 
i  w^cm  a  united  troat  to  tueb 
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hope   that   your  ■tromset 
In    defeating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ct  r- 
tAin  a  lot  of  hou.sewives  wUl  wuu  to 
read  the  first  amendment  to  OPS  ceil- 
Ing-prlce  resrulation.'^  on  be<^f  iiem-s  sold 
at  retail  in  order  to  be  sure  they  are  not 
charred  more  than  Miice  .iiiovv> 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  o'.vn  re- 
marks. I  am  pleased  to  include  a  letter 
to  me  from  Mr  Wayne  Marshall,  and  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  referred  to 

TmiN.  Iowa.  June  .':},  t'>'>l 
DXAS  Six:  Can  you  tail  me  who  cnn  ir.alcn 
heads  or  taUs  of  such  eobbledy-e'-i  k:  ti5  the 
enclosed  sheef  It  looks  to  me  lilce  the  <ir..i;: 
grocer  who  can't  afford  to  hire  a  la':v  ^r  >  r 
c.  p.  a.  (who  probably  cant  make  heads  or 
t.ias  of  It  either)  to  explain  things  '•-'■  hirn 
has  no  choice  except  to  quit  sellini:  beef  .r 
§ro  out  of  business  aKo«ether  M  .^t  if  us 
have  quit  selling  beef  anyway  We  can  t 
buy  It.  , 

Yours, 

Marshall's   PTOiir 
Watne  M.\kshall 

CPU  25 — Ceuxc  Phicxs  of  Beet  Items  Sold 

AT  Retail 
(OeiUng  Price  Regulation  25,  Amendment  1) 

MlSCKLlJlNtOrS    AMENDN!T-VTS 

Pursuant  to  the  Defense  Productu.n  .\ct 
of  1950  (Public  Law  774.  81st  Cong  i.  Execu- 
tive Order  10161  ( 15  F  R  6106 1.  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency  General  Order  No  2  16 
P.  R.  738).  Delegation  of  .\uthoritv  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  Eci'r.'ir.ic 
Stabilization  Agency  with  Respect  t  the  Al- 
locaUon  of  Meat  tl6  F.  R.  1272 1  and  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Agency  General  Ortlr  5 
(16  F.  R-  1273)  this  amendment  1  to  CtiU.ig 
Price  Regulation  25  is  hereby  issued 

ST.ATKMXVT  or  CONsnJEBATTONS 

This  amendment  makes  a  chan«;e  tn  the 
price  01  certain  primal  cuts  sold  by  retailers 
who  have  operated  Iccker  plants.  add>  new 
definitions  of  retail  beef  cut^.  omits  certain 
previously  defined  retail  beef  cuts  and  b*-et 
variety  meats  and  t>eef  byproducts,  estab- 
Ilabes  a  celling  price  lur  tan^ue>.  chausM 
the  celling  prices  for  chuck  arm  and  chuck 
blade  steaks  and  px)t  roasts,  English  cuts, 
bone-In  rumps  and  tails,  and  cirrtc's  cer- 
tain errtffs  appearing  In  Ceiling  Price  Regu- 
iatlon  25. 

1.  It  was  intended  by  Ceiling  Price  Revu-  i- 
tlon  25  to  provide  locker  plants  with  the  full 
wtK>lesaler  addition  of  $2  2d  per  hur:clre<i- 
welght  on  sales  of  certain  primal  cuts  tu 
consumers.  Due  to  an  error,  that  rettuiatkia 
provided  these  reUllcrs  with  only  $1  25  per 
hundredweight  of  the  wholesaler  addition. 
This  amendment  corrects  the  err'jr 

2.  Thla  amendment  defines  those  retail 
beef  cute  which  were  not  defined  by,  but  for 
which  ceiling  jwlces  were  pro\ided  by.  Ceil- 
ing Price  Regulation  25  and  omi  s  from  the 
deftnitlon  of  retail  beef  cuts  and  beef  variety 
meats  and  beef  byproducts  those  items  which 

defined  by.  but  for  which  celUnsj  prices 
not  pcoTlded  by.  Celling  Price  Regula- 
tion 25. 

S.  At  the  time  Celling  Price  Regulation  25 
w.ie  iHued.  it  was  not  possible  to  pnjvlde  a 
eelltng  price  for  tongves  without  delaylni^ 
the  taeuaxK*  of  the  regulation  Since  that 
tlBM  tlie  celling  prices  for  tongues  have  been 


calrul.ited   and   they  are  eslabllshed  in  this 
amendment. 

4    In  establishing  retail  beef  celling  prices 
nn   at'empt   was   made   to  maintain  certain 

histf  ru  ai  price  relationships  amonK  the  varl- 
•  us  r»'M;i  b«-ef  cuts.  In  speclflc  instances, 
r;  irnia:  historical  relationships  have  changed 
in  ',  ;(-w  .if  marked  shifts  in  consumer  pur- 
c!:i-e~  ;r  :m  the  more  expensive  to  the  loss 
fxptr,  ..•-»•  cut^  This  shift  tn  consumers" 
;k  !•  rfr:ce  ha-s  everted  upward  prPssures  ,,u 
;  .  '  '.-'.'-nnv  iriex-ienslve  cuts  and  downward 
;:■--,.■  •■s  nn  historically  e'cpensive  rut.s  To 
b:n._  ■;.(•««  retail  cuts  in  line  with  exi^Una; 
new  relationships,  price  adju.stmenfs  were 
found  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  arm 
chvck.  blade  chuck.  Enellsh  cut  and  rump. 
bone-In  More'iver.  It  seemed  desirable  to 
provide  a  single  price  for  arm  chuck  and 
bladt  chuck  since  distinctions  between  the 
two  were  ni5t  clearly  dl.'-vernibie  F'  r  pur- 
;,'=e^  f  enforcement,  this  would  obviously 
prv.  kU--  additional  advantaees  and  is  neces- 
sary to  preven'  evasions  of  Ceiling  Price 
Rcirulatlon  25. 

In  rormulatlnu;  this  amendment,  the  Direc- 
t  T  >r  Price  .Srahllizatlcn  has  consulted  with 
irclustrv  representatives  to  the  extent  prac- 
'i-aoie  and  has  zlven  full  consideration  to 
tiieir  recommendations.  In  his  Judgment 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  are  :ten- 
erally  fair  and  equitable  and  are  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purpo.ses  of  title  IV  of  the 
Defense   Production   .\ct   of    19.^0 

So  rar  as  practicable,  the  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization  gave  due  consideration  to  the 
national  effort  to  achieve  maximum  produc- 
tion m  furtherance  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950:  to  prices  prevailing  during 
the  period  from  May  24.  1950.  to  June  24. 
1950.  inclusive;  and  to  revelant  factors  of 
general  applicability. 

AMENDATORT   PROVISIONS 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25  is  amended  in 
the  followini?  respects; 

1  Thf  sentence  Immediately  preceding  the 
capt.,)n  'Retail  price  and  grade  differen- 
tials" m  the  statement  of  considerations  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  "These  beef 
products  remain  under  the  General  Ceiling 
Pnc^  P.eeulation  or  CeUlng  Price  Reguia- 
tiimji  It  and  16  " 

2,  SfH-tlon  \i  ic)  is  amended  as  folic ws. 
Insert  the  words  "to  a  retailer"  between  the 
w  rds  rvit  U  sold"  and  the  words  "by  a 
^  h^  i]**s'^ ! er  " 

3  Se.rion   40    *a>    Is  amended  as   follows 

I  ,H  1  .-substitute  the  words  "Chuck  arm  pot 
r'la-:  :  .r  the  words  "Chuck  arm  pet  roast 
'  b<Tr',eiP  s  I  ";    and 

lb'  Sibstitute  the  words  "Chuck  or 
-h'li'der  i  boneless)"  fir  the  words  "Chuck 
or  slrHiider 

4  Section  42  (k)  is  amended  as  follows- 
Substitute  the  word  "Flank"  for  the  word 
"Plank  ' 

=>  The  lait  two  lines  of  section  50  ( h  i  are 
arneiKl^'d  to  read  as  follows;  "the  cut,  the 
i-e'  weieht  of  the  meat  contained  In  the 
p.i'ka:.'.'  and.  except  for  gri  und  beef,  the 
ktr.ide  i>>.  beel," 

6  Apiiendix  5  (O  (4)  Is  amended  by  In- 
sertir-.g  immediately  after  the  sentence  end- 
Inst  wi'h  the  words  "rolled  and  tied",  the 
foilowuiif  sentence:  "The  tenderloin  means 
the  teuderloin  muscle  meetln»:  the  specifica- 
tions and  requirements  as  set  forth  in  Ceil- 
ing   Prt -e    Reiiulation    24." 

7.  App4?ndix  5  (ci  Is  amended  by  om.lttlng 
t herefrom  the  entire  paragraph  numbered 
(  5  ' 

8  AopetidUi  5  (gi  (2)  Is  amended  as 
fellows 

(a  I  Substitute  the  words  "Brisket  (bone- 
less )  fresh  or  cured,  deckle  on"  for  the  words 
••Brisket  (boneless)  fresh  or  cured";  and 

(bi  Substitute  the  words  "Boneless 
brisket  fresh  or  cured,  deckle  on,"  for  the 
words  "Boneless  brisket,  fresh  or  cured." 
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9   Appendix  5  (g)  is  amended  by  ineerttng 

immediately  preceding  Appendix  5  <h)   the 
following  paragraph: 

"(3)  Brisket  (bonelew).  fresh  or  cured, 
deckle  off:  Boneless  brisket,  fresh  or  cured, 
deckle  off,  means  that  part  of  the  brisket 
remaining  after  all  the  bones,  intercostal 
meat  and  deckle  have  been  removed.  Tbe 
deckle  shall  be  removed  at  the  nattiral  eeam 
leaving  tbe  thick  layer  of  fat  attached  to  the 
deckle  and  exposing  tbe  lean  meat  surface 
lying  directly  below.  Thiu  lean  surface  shall 
be  free  of  all  fat  except  minute  flakes  of  fat 
that  adho-e  closely  to  the  lean  after  the 
deckle  has  been  removed.  The  bard  fat  along 
the  sternum  edge  (the  area  on  the  bone  side 
of  the  brlsl*et  which  is  adjacent  to  and  di- 
rectly under  the  sternum  bone)  of  the  bone- 
less brisket  shall  be  trimmed  level  with  the 
boned  stirface  of  the  Ivlsket  and  to  within 
i^  inch  of  the  lean  lying  between  this  hard 
fat  and  the  border  of  skin  surface  fat.  All 
ra^isged  pieces  of  meat  from  both  bone  and 
skin  side  of  the  boneleu  (deckle  off)  bris- 
ket and  all  fat  in  excess  of  1  inch  of  the 
outside  skin  s\irface.  Including  the  breast 
curve,  shall  be  removed-  The  web  mttscle 
(full  Up)  shall  be  left  attached  with  the 
thin  tissue  edge,  trimmed  tc  expose  the  nar- 
row portion  of  lean  meat.  ' 

10.  Appendix  8  is  amended  by  omitting 
the  paragraphs  lettered  (c)  smd  (h)  and 
by  reletterlng  paragraphs  lettered  (d) 
through  (g),  Inclusive,  and  (1)  through  (s). 
Inclusive,  as  follows: 

(a)  The  paragraphs  lettered  (d).  (e),  (f), 
and  (g),  respectively,  siiall  be  relettered  as 
paragraphs  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f).  reflec- 
tively; and 

(b)  The  paragraphs  lettered  (1).  (}),  (k). 
(1).  (m).  (n),  (o),  (p),  (q),  (r).  and  (s). 
respectively,  shall  be  relettered  as  paragraphs 
(g).  (h).  (1),  (J),  (k),  (1).  (m).  (n),  (o). 
(p).  and  (q).  respectively. 

11.  Section  43  (J)  is  amended  by  substi- 
tuting the  numbers  ".88"  for  the  nuinbos 
"58"  in  the  line  beginning  'TV.  Ground 
be^"  in  the  column  beaded  "ComT." 

12.  Section  $  (c)  (3)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows; Insert  the  word  "special"  before  the 
world  "groimd"  In  Bules  1.  2.  3.  and  4. 

13  (a)  Section  41  (a)  is  amended  as  fal- 
lows: 

1.  Add  to  the  top  half  of  the  table,  below 
the  line  commencing  with  the  word  "Ud- 
ders", a  new  I1ti»  stating:  "under  the  first 
column.  Tongues';  under  columns  1  and  2. 
'3<5*:  under  columns  S.  4.  and  5,  '.55';  im- 
der  colunms  6  and  8A.  '.54';  and  under  ool- 
imms  7  and  8  'AS'." 

2.  Add  to  the  bottom  half  of  the  table, 
below  the  line  commencing  with  the  word 
"Udders",  a  new  line  stating:  "under  the 
first  column  'Tongues';  under  column  9. 
'54';  under  columns  10,  11,  and  12.  '.SS'; 
under  columns  13N.  13S.  14N.  and  14S,  •36'; 
and  under  column  15.  '.57'." 

3.  Change  the  line  commencing  with  the 
word  '"Tails"  In  the  top  half  of  the  table 
as  foUows:  ''under  column  1.  substitute 
the  numbers  '.39'  for  the  numbers  '.40';  un- 
der columns  3  and  4.  substitute  the  numben 
'38';  for  the  number*  'J9':  and  under  col- 
umns 7  and  8.  substitute  the  nimibers  '3V 
for  the  numbers  *  J»*  ";   and 

4  Change  the  line  commencing  with  the 
word  "Talis  •  In  the  bottom  half  of  the  table 
as  follows:  "under  columns  9  and  10,  sub- 
stitute the  mimbers  '.3T  for  the  ntunbera 
'38';  under  column  12,  substitute  the  num- 
bers '.38'  fcr  the  numbers  '.39';  naOia  col- 
umns ISS.  14N.  and  14S.  substitute  the  niuxi- 
bers  '.39'  for  tbe  numben  '40';  and  under 
column  15.  subetitute  the  ntunbers  '.40'  for 
the  ntmibers  '.41'." 

(b)  Section  41  (a)  (1)  Is  amen<led  as  fcd- 
iows: 

1.  Add  to  the  trtie.  htiam  the  Hue  cam* 
menelng  with  tbe  word  'TMkton'*.  a  new  thM 
statli^:  "under  tbe  llrst  oaiwma  tooguea': 
under  ootumna  1.  2.  and  3.  '.54':  under  eol- 


nmns  4  and  ft.  'Sf;  under  eotumna  8  and  6A. 
'ja*:  under  eolumns  7.  8.  9.  10,  11,  and  12. 
'M':  undo'  roinwiTM  12M.  ISS.  1411,  and  148. 
'.54':  and  under  column  15.  '.56'  ":  and 

2.  Change  the  line  commencing  with  the 
words  Tails'*,  as  foUows:  "under  column  I. 
substitute  the  numbers  'SBT  for  the  num- 
bers '.39':  under  columns  2  and  8.  subetitute 
the  ntmibers  'ST  for  the  numbers  'iW;  tin- 
der columns  12,  ISN,  and  138.  subetitute  the 
numbers  'ST  for  the  numbers  ',38';  under 
columns  14M  and  14S,  substitute  the  num- 
bers '38*  for  the  numbo's  '39';  and  under 
ro'vjnn  15,  subetitute  the  numbers  '.38*  for 
the  numbers  '.40'," 

(c)  Section  41  (a)  (2)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  Add  to  the  table,  below  the  line  com- 
mencing with  the  word  "TJdders",  a  new  line 
stating:  "^nder  the  first  coltmin.  'tongues'; 
under  columns  1  and  2,  '53':  under  columns 
3.  4,  and  5,  '.51';  under  columns  «  and  6A. 
'.50';  imder  columns  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 
'.51':  unfler  columns  13W,  13S.  14N,  and  14S, 
*.52':  and   inder  column  15,  '.53'  ";  and 

2.  Change  the  line  commencing  with  the 
word  "TaUs".  as  follows:  "under  column  1. 
substitute  the  numbers  '36'  for  the  numbers 
',38!;  under  columns  2  and  3.  substitute  the 
numbers  '56*  for  the  numbers  '3T.  under 
colimins  4  and  5.  substitute  the  numbers  '.35' 
for  the  numb«s  '.36';  imder  columns  7  and 
8.  substitute  numbers  '.35'  for  the  numbers 
'38*;  imder  coltimn  11,  substitute  the  num- 
bers '36'  for  tbe  numbers  '30';  under  col- 
umns 13.  ISlf.  I3S.  141V.  and  14S.  substitute 
the  numbers  'JSe:  for  the  numbers  '3T:  and 
tmder  cdtnnn  15.  subetitute  the  numbers 
'.3T  for  the  numbers  'J9'." 

(d)  Section  43  (r)  is  amended  as  follo-ws: 
1.  Add  to  the  tap  half  of  the  table,  below 


the  Une  commencing  vfth  the  word  'n^na." 
a  new  Une  stating:  ''under  the  first  column. 
Tongtiee':  under  column  1.  '.4«';  under  col- 
umns 3.  3.  4  and  5,  '.45';  under  columns  6 
and  6A,  '.44';  and  under  colximns  7  and  8, 
'.45'." 

3.  Add  *o  the  bottom  half  of  the  table, 
below  the  Une  commencing  with  the  word 
"TaUs",  a  new  line  statixig:  "under  the 
first  c<Mumn.  Tongues';  tinder  c<]la*6ns  d 
and  10.  '44';  under  cotumn«  11,  13  and  13N. 
'45';  undo-  columns  ISS.  i4N  and  148.  'M'; 
and  tmder  column  15.  '.47'." 

3  Change  the  line  comnwndng  with  the 
word  "Tails"  in  the  top  half  of  the  table 
as  follows:  "under  coltimns  1  and  3.  su*wtl- 
tute  the  numbers  '32'  for  the  numbers  "SS", 
under  columns  3.  4  and  5.  substitute  the 
numbers  'SV  for  the  numbers  '.37';  under 
columns  6  and  0A.  substitute  the  numbers 
'30'  for  the  numbers  '3C;  and  tmder  coi- 
tumis  7  and  8.  substitute  the  ntunbers  '31' 
for  the  numbers  'jyj'  ":  and 

4  Change  tbe  line  commencing  with  the 
word  "Tails"  In  the  bottcon  half  of  the  table 
as  follows :  "tinder  ccUunns  9  and  10.  substi- 
tute the  numbers  '30*  for  the  numbers  '.36*; 
under  column  11,  substtttite  the  numben 
'31'  for  tbe  numbers  'ST;  tinder  column  12, 
substitute  the  numbers  'SV  fcr  the  numbers 
'J8':  under  eolumne  ISN.  138.  14N  and  148. 
subetitute  tbm  numben  '33*  for  the  num- 
bers 'J8';  and  tinder  ooltunn  15,  subetitute 
the    numbers    '33'    for    the    numbers    '39'." 

14.  The  ceiling  price  lists  provided  In  sec- 
tion 40.  are  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  There  shall  be  subtracted  the  follow- 
ing- respectiv*  amounts  fnmi  the  respective 
ceiling  prices  provided  tn  aectltm  40  for  the 
following  cuts  and  grades  for  the  fcdlowlng 
store  groups  in  all 


Cct 


Graap  I  and  2  stares 


Groap  3  and  4  stope; 


Oraop  3B  sad  4B  suirei 


iCbolee'  Good  i  Com.  Ctflfty  Choice;  G<Kim  [  Com.  Ulflity  CbDi<»|  Good  |  Cotr..  Ttllity 


Chuck  arm   (bone  in) 

steak 

Ctniek  arm  pot  roan  ... 

EiwUsfaeat 

RiuDp  (baoe  ic) 


10.12 
.12 
.13 
.<JC 


•0.12 
.12 
.13 
.06 


I 

10. 12  >  10. 12 

.12         .12 

.12  I       .1! 

.06  I       .06 


I 


$0.  12 
.12 
.12 

.<» 


(0.12 
.12 
.12 

,06 


10.12 
.11 

.12 


I 


K?  12 
.12 
.11 


ID.  11 
.11 

.us 


i  IB.11 

10.  u 

1      .11 

.n 

.12 

.M 

.03 

.US 

1 

to  12 
.13 
.MO 


For  example,  if  you  are  a  group  3  store 
in  aone  14-N,  section  40  provides  that  your 
celling  price  f<B-  rump  (bone  In)  d  Choice 
grade  shall  be  80.85.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides that  fOiM  shall  be  subtracted  frcan  the 
ceiling  price.     Accordingly,  ycrnr  ceiling  pries 


for  rump  (bone  In)  of  Choice  grade  becomes 
80.79. 

(b)  There  shall  be  added  the  foOowlng 
respective  amotmts  to  tbe  respective  ceiling 
prices  provided  tn  sectlm  40  for  the  follow- 
ing cuts  and  grades  for  the  following  nan 
groups  In  all  sones: 


Cul 

(^^)up  laad3s«or«9 

Groop  3  and  4  staiya              Group  SB  aad  4B  storm 

Choice   Good  '  Com.  'rtOity  Choice!  Good   Com.  IciiUty  Choiw.  Gwixl  j  Com.  juuiiJy 

Cbuek  blade  (bone  in) 

steak    - 

ChiK.k  Wad*  rwjt  roost.. 
Short  loin  bee!  (wbolek 

$aoi 
.1)1 

i              I              !              1              !              ' 
!              I              '              1              1              ' 

10.01    to.m  1  to.m    tc,(a  ,  laoi    to.oi ;  scot 

Ml       .01       .01  ;     .01       .01  ,     .01  ;     .01 

.in  I     .a")  '     .»  ' !     .01  '     .OS !     .m 

\         i 
mm  1  tool  i  n.ai 

.Ok         .(Jl  I      .01 

.,     .01  ;     .05 

.(H 

Rib  beef  (wtwte) 

.12 

.12         .  12  j      .  12 

,       .12;       .12         .12  j       .12 

.12  i      .12  !      .12 

1              1 

.12 

15.  The  eeClng  jalce  lists  provided  in  sec- 
tion 43  (a)  throat  43  (q).  Inclusive,  are 
amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  There  shall  be  subtracted  the  follow- 
ing respective  amounts  from  the  respective 
celling  prices  provided  in  section  42  (a) 
through  42  (q).  tncluaive.  for  tbe  following 
cuts  and  grades  tn  all 


prices  iHx>vidsd  in  eei^lon  42  (a)  through 
42  (q).  Incluatve.  for  the  following  cuts  aad 
grades  in  all  aoncs: 


Cut 


Chuck   arm   (bone  in) 

steak 

Ctock  iraB  pst  Rsast 

Xdk^bIi  «ot 

Bamp  (boos  to) 


Cbaieei  Good  ,  Cam.   Utility 


•0.13 
.13 
.13 
.06 


•D.12 
.12 
.13 
.OS 


10.12 
.12 
.U 
.06 


to.  12 
.12 
.10 
.06 


Cut 

Choke 

Good 

1 

Com.  iCttlity 

Chock  blade  (hmw  ia) 

swak- -. 

Chm*  blade  pot  roaBt. . . 
ifbort  bm  Vataef  (whole)... 

•0.01 
.01 

.(H 
.01 
.13 

•BlM 
.01 
.05 
.12 

•0.01 
.01 

mb  beef  (wiMle) 

.13 

.13 

^  ^  IB- 


(b)  Tbere  ^aQ  be  added  the  ftdlowtng 
respecttve  amounts  to  tbe  req^ecttve  ceUlng 


18.  aeetHon  14  (>>)  ta 
tbe  words  "aectlans  88, 
stitutlng    therefor   tbe 
3.  5  «  8." 

(Sec.  704.  PttUlc  Law  174.  list  Oonf.) 


=      i 


Am» 
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m  WtJ  14.  IMI. 
Kiu.n.T 
of  mtm  subOtrnMem, 


Mat  .11.  ItU. 


Uaaj  IMtodi  Slain  Wwktn  W«tt 
Hiilmily,  CSC  0«dd  Say* 

BXTBCSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 


nV  THB 


or  RIPRVSENTATl  V  ES 
y^n*  27.  19S1 


Mr.  RBK8  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  tnfhyMwf  In  the  RacoaB  a  state- 
ment tav  Mr.  Rlebanl  K.  Scncder.  an 
empioree  in  the  Inf  onnaticm  Dtrlsion  of 
the  CtTfl  Benite  commission,  that  re- 
cently anficared  in  the  Washington, 
Tlnea-Benld  under  the  column  of  U.  8. 
and  US.  btr  Howard  Levis. 

Mr.  flfnt**"*  is  from  Herington  in  the 
Pbortb  Cumitwhiinl  District  of  Kansas. 
W»  stataawnt.  I  think,  is  a  somewhat 
c^ercnt  and  conatructiTe  approach  with 
respect  to  CJovcmment  onpioyment.  It 
is  vwthy  d  the  consideration  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  is  most  help- 
ful to  people  emplcred  in  Government 
aerrlce. 

The  statement  follows: 


MAirr 


States   Wouuob   Wobbt 
LT.  CSC  OmOAi.  Sats 


Htfb  an  tb»  wkU  of  my  oiBoe  ts  a  motto 
wtxicfa  raads  rmte  U  a  good  day." 

OnUmrlly  I  do  not  go  in  for  mottoes,  but 


tikis  on* 
anMBKL 
It  baa 


to  me  to  be  worth  bsTtztg 


or   1< 


rhy 


qttestionlnf;. 
I  thought  it 


If  hmrt  vocdered 
a  good  day  sny  day. 
Bat  wby  not? 
I  bav*  a  Job  tbat  I  llks. 
I  gfl«  paid  ngnlarly. 

I  ban  tlw  prlTUeges  of  generous  annual 
aad  ii^laavB. 

I  snjoy  tiks  eanlldence  of  a  number  of 
psopla  «te>  beUrvs  tbat  I  can  be  tnuted. 

that  I  barn  liiln.i"J  <l^<  ^  ^^  ^°  ^^^ 
Job  tbM  aasds  to  b«  done.  For  me.  It  is  a 
my  aay  tfsy. 
I  am  SBia  tt  Is  a  pretty  good  day  for 
Tb«  great  majority 
of  ttsaa  an  datag  sabstantlai.  vorth-while 

bava  Jobs  for  which 

Tbey  bars  opportuntty 

for  adaaacHHnt.  and  most  of  tbem  have 

a  real  asmes  tn  mum 

tlwy  enjoy  as  Oovammcnt 


ot  oa,  so(n*tlm««.  are  prone  to  think 

of  "the  Oowemment  •erTice  as  a  thing  apart 
and  asparate  from  CongreM 

It  too,  ts  a  part  of  the  Federal  Onvern- 
ment.  and  Member*  are  Federal  employes, 
paid  frtwi  the  Treajury, 

They  are  taxpayer*,  even  aa  you  and  I. 
And  most  of  them  are  hard-w.^rkinR.  sUicfre. 
coaactcnttoxja  worker*,  who  put  in  many 
hour*  of  work  when  you  and  I  are  off  duty 
And  they  are  Ju*t  aa  anxious  as  any  uiher 
redcral  worker  that  the  great  mnas  ..f  em- 
ployeca  be  satUfted.  contented,  and  be  .ir- 
forded  an  opportunity  let  A<i\.\i\ccme:.i  and 
progress,  even  as  they  and  their  empl'iyp*"* 
want  a  slnUlar  chance  to  ijet  ahead 

One  of  the  things  that  they  have  to  thmt 
about  ta  the  total  effect  of  legLslaiiun  !<  ' 
only  on  the  employee,  but  on  the  country  a.s 
an  eoaployer  and  the  whole  niitlonai  eooi.- 
omy.  Many  tUne  legislation  must  be  Umii«d 
and  conttoUed  by  the  capacity  ot  the  ec  i.- 
omy  to  bear  the  expense 

Cc«igresamen.  generally,  are  friend  :  ti  t> 
Federal  employees  and  their  past  reo  iri , 
bear  out  that  statement 

So  don't  worry  too  much  amut  the  ht\^ii- 
Unea  that  you  see  about  wh.it  Con.;rcs»  :■ 
going  to  do.  Most  of  It  w  II  t  hippei;  .u.ct 
what  doea  take  place  in  the  lon^  run  wii; 
probably  be  good  for  you 

Part  of  the  duties  that  I  have  in  'his 
division  entails  U.stenmc  •'  many  ol  tne 
problems  that  empKnee?  have  with  working 
couditlons  or  supervisors 

Probably  90  percent  of  th^  dilBtulTy  rh.a"; 
employees  have  in  adjustini;  themselves  ir:  k 
particular  agency  lies  in  the  attitude  j;  the 
emolovee  him.-elf 

One  of  the  trst  rules  l-  to  fir.d  lu-  whit 
your  supervisor  wants,  and  give  it  t>'  him 
the  way  he  wants  it  He  .s  beiiit:  p.. id  to 
know  that  his  method  Is  ru'ht  If  y  u  -  uit 
do  It  that  way.  get  .another  job  whe-e  ,  u 
fall  In  line  with  the  .iccepted  priced. irv 
That  Qoesnt  mean  that  a  wr  r.tj  mehua  has 
to  be  continued,  or  tha*  whir.  y.;u  think 
doesn't  count. 

Nearly  any  supervisor  wUl  be  alad  'o  ra'k 
over  better  methods,  but  always  iceop  in 
mind  that  he  knows  mc«t  of  and  frequently 
all  of  the  angles  on  a  problem,  wt-ereas  y  lu 
may  have  only  those  that  touch  you. 

Work  with  him.  as  a  team,  and  you  11  aj;ree 
that  It  Is  a  good  day. 

Moart  of  us  have  personal  problems  In 
many  fields  of  endeavoi  We  worry  .%b<  ut 
them,  and  our  work  suffers  Mf>st  of  the 
things  we  worry  about  fall  to  maienali/e.  but 
the  day  that  we  let  that  worry  pred'  mma'o 
will  not  be  a  good  day 

You  have  only  to  think  back  a  few  ye.xrs. 
sometimes  only  a  few  months,  to  realize  hi  w 
ladeas  your  fears  have  oeen  in  the  past,  and 
out  <rf  your  own  personal  experiences  gam 
confidence  in  the  future  of  this  Nation,  the 
Federal  Goverment,  your  Job.  and  eventually 
perhaps  the  world. 


also  tbat  most  Federal 

a  lot  osedleaaly.     Tbey  aca 

wbliA  canftaw  tbem  as  to 

wn  ba  dotBg  tba  saoss  work 

tbay  wfQ  gat  tbs  saxoa 

tl,  aad  even  wtastber  In  Uila 

have  any  plaes  to  do  It  In. 


RiDtJcr.  Long  VACATioits— Cttt  8f«wding  Birr 
GOAan  Efticmnct 

App.irently  the  cries  for  governmenUl 
econoray    are    having    their    effect    on    the 

Senate 

Every  appropriations  request  coming  be- 
fore the  upper  Chamber  has  been  getting 
the    s.ime    ax      a    10-percent    cut    In    payroll 

funds 

Thi.s  w  luld  be  a  commendable  procedure  — 
If  «'  •he  same  time  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve ?!ie  efflcieiicy  of  the  agencies  affected 
But  ,is  It  .stands  now.  an  administrator 
1...  r  Id  u,  reduce  his  staff  by  10  percent  but 
IS  (jiveii  iiri  power  to  increase  the  out  )Ut  of 
th«'    remainlnK    employees. 

Wh.c  should  accompany  the  fund:  cuts 
l.s  !«•..  lation  chanRing  Federal  workln,:  con- 
dri..  .\nd     Senator     P.*rL     Doughs.     It 

:>f-r.\-      ■  u.s    has  suggested  appropriate  meas- 
ur''«;  'n  '  hat  regard 

He  r'-rommends,  In  brief,  that  the  vaca- 
ti  .:.  •  prlrxls  and  sick  leaves  granted  Federal 
ernpl.  vees  be  shortened  and  that  a  closer 
(•ht''"l<  be  made  on  extra  expenses  re  xjrted 
hv   burrriu  chiefs 

\f>is'    rederril    employees,    he    [xilnt  <    out 
tv^t    i',.    weeks  of  vacation  and  3   weel  s  sick 
;-.i.e  eich  year      <The  Postal  Departn  ent  Is 
1  :'.!■  .-'■irept Ion  to  this.) 

Thi.^  amounts  to  putting  In  31  less  cays  of 
w  r'<  t  vear  than  the  average  privat  ?  em- 
pl   •    ?  doing  Li  comparable  Job 

IV;  cnttms  Federal  vacation  time  :o  the 
nvTi'  prevalent  2  r,r  3  weeks.  Dougl.^  j  esti- 
ir.  iTs  that  an  additional  4  to  6  i  lillion 
man -weeks  of  work  could  be  ttainec  trim 
pr^^^ent    ner^onnel 

Ai  d  th'prf  w'  uld  be  no  longer  rhe  np-esj?ity 
of  hiring  e.\'irt  people  to  fill  in  for  tJ- fse  on 
vacation 

In  thi.>  manner,  a  10-iierct-nt  pay  cut  would 
result  m  no  loss  of  service 

C.i.reriUns:  needless  expenses  Inciiired  by 
van  .u>  agencies.  Dccglas  points  to  t  le  case 
of  one  execu'ive  who  uses  three  Govei  nment 
carfr — 'ine  for  himself,  one  for  hi^  wl  e  and 
cue  for  his  kids  when  they  come  hon  e  from 
school  ff.iT  a  vaciitlun.  • 

He  siispect.s  this  sort  of  practice,  although 
ft  rbiriden  bv  law.  Is  not  unique,  .ind  he 
urges    I  thoroughgoing  clean-up. 

.\  li'Me  ni  ire  than  a  year  ago  ^nator 
Doug:  as  made  substantially  these  sa  ue  rec- 
omrr.'>r.datlons,  but  employee  assO'  latlons 
and  piiTonage-mlnded  Congressm^i  beat 
them  d>:wn 

\ w,  at  a  time  when  the  activities  Df  Gov- 
ern.ment  agencies  have  become  incr' asingly 
Irnp'  -•ant  .'^nd  yet  only  a  minimum  o  money 
cin  !jf  dlverttr-d  from  defense  spendii  g  Con- 
trress  mieht  be  more  receptive  to  tl  e  ideas 
of  t^.is  former  economist. 


i Of  PV.  orlaava.  or  tba  oonaettao 
tbay  have  " 

to 


RcAks  LMif  Vacatk»BS — Cat  Spcadins 
Birt  Gaard  Eftdeacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoxnaiaNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJSPKWENTATIVia 

Tnetdat,  June  26. 1951 

llr.  BROOSa     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend   vaj   remarks   in   the 

I  offer  far  Inclusion  the  foUow- 

loc  editflglal  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Mew  Ogteftnsltam: 


Memorial  ExerrJtes  at  the  Hall  of  Flags 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARFiS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSCITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  FIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  following  speech  which  pas  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Daniel  M.  OXear? .  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Teachers  Co  lege  of 
Lowell.  Mass  : 

MxMOKiAL  ExncnuBS.  Hall  or  Placs.  Statz 
House.  Boston.  Uass..  Mat  25.  1951 
(Memorial  exerciaes  were  conductid  at  the 
Hall  of  Flags  on  Friday.  May  25.  iBSl.  tf 
Bay  State  Camp.  No.  61.  Sons  of  Urlon  Vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War.  under  tb<    leadcr- 
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ship  of  Commander  Joseph  F.  OConnell.  Jr. 
Also  saslstlng  in  the  program  were  Etev. 
George  Efrlver.  Senior  Vice  Commander  Lena- 
han  OConnell  (assistant  attorney  general), 
and  Secretary  Henry  F.  Weller.) 

THE    HALL    OF    rLAGS 

We  meet  today  In  Memorial  Hall,  by  many 
known  as  the  Hall  of  Flags,  a  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  successive  generations 
of  warriors  who  died  on  many  bloody  battle- 
fields that  the  heritage  of  freedom  might 
never   grow   dim. 

Once  each  generation.  It  seems,  that  men 
must  die  to  purchase  with  their  blood  re- 
demption for  the  land  And  so  In  1900  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  this  hall  was  built 
to  enshrine  the  banners  under  which  they 
died,  and  to  remind  our  people  of  the  price 
which  has  been  paid  In  the  past  and  will 
be  required  again  and  again  In  the  futtire. 
For  freedom  can  never  be  purchased  with 
gold  It  mu.st  be  paid  for  by  blood.  Here 
in  niches  rest  the  symbols  of  that  sacrifice, 
the  tokens  of  payment  that  America  might 
live  in  the  deaths  of  Its  finest  sons. 

Erect  and  peaceful  at  last,  the  banners 
stand  In  the  eight  niches  built  to  receive 
them  First  In  order  of  time  and  of  glory 
are  the  311  flags  once  carried  by  Massachu- 
setts regiments  In  the  Civil  War  now  furled 
for  eternity  In  the  four  niches  nearest  to 
the  main  entrance  and  to  the  main  exit 
from  the  hall.  Among  them  U  a  fragment 
of  the  flag  that  flew  over  Fort  Sumter  dur- 
ing the  first  fighting  of  the  Civil  War  Near 
It  rests  the  green  flag  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
and  the  flag  of  the  Massachusetts  Second 
Regiment  with  shattered  staves  whose  heroic 
wearers  were  twice  In  succession  shot  down 
at  Gettysburg,  until  a  third  soldier  snatched 
It  aloft'  from~  their  dying  hands  and  carried 
It  on  to  victory. 

Six  of  these  flags  were  once  captured  by 
the  Confederates  but  later  return  by  South- 
ern States  in  exchange  for  some  of  their 
own  captive  banners  In  a  gesture  of  fraternal 
reunion.  Many  of  these  Civil  War  banners. 
though  carefullv  patched,  still  show  the  scars 
of  shot  and  shell  and  tl»e  faded  blocd  stains 
of  their  martyred  bearers. 

At  the  time  of  their  acceptance  and  dedica- 
tion in  1865.  Governor  Andrews  declared: 
•These  banners  are  returned  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  through  wel- 
come hands.  Borne  one  by  one,  out  of  this 
Capitol  during  more  than  4  years  of  Civil 
War  as  the  symbols  of  the  Nation  and  the 
Commonwealth,  they  come  back  again,  borne 
hither  by  stirvlvlng  representatives  of  the 
same  heroic  regiment*  to  which  tbey  w«^ 
entrusted. 

"Proud  memories  of  many  fields,  sweet 
memories  alike  of  valor  and  of  friendship, 
sad  memories  of  fraternal  strife,  tender. 
memories  of  otir  fallen  brothers  and  sons 
whose  dying  eyes  looked  last  \ipon  their 
flaming  folds,  exultant  memories  of  the 
great  and  final  victories  of  our  country,  im- 
mortal memories  with  Immortal  honors 
blended — twine  aroiuad  these  splintered 
staves,  weave  themselves  along  the  warp 
and  woof  of  these  familiar  flags,  war-worn, 
begrimed  and  baptized  with  blood." 

The  Civil  War  heroes  who  fought  beneath 
these  banners,  the  men  who  bore  them  to 
victory  all  are  dead.  But  the  flags  live  on  to 
remind  iis  of  their  valor  and  their  deeds. 
with  witnesses  of  glories  past.  And  you.  their 
sons,  present  here  today,  live  on  to  follow  In 
their  footsteps,  to  inherit  their  traditions, 
to  answer  the  challenge  of  the  future  as  they 
did  the  challenge  of  the  past. 

Here  In  the  nearest  niche  to  my  left  stand 
banners  borne  by  aiiother  generation  of 
Massachusetts  warriors  in  the  Spaniah- 
American  War  of  1999.  Twenty-one  flags 
stand  here,  folded  in  rest,  never  to  fly  again 
over  battleship  or  battlefield.  Many  of  them 
are  naral  banners,  for  that  war  was  fought 
more  on  the  sea  than  on  the  land.  Axacmg 
them  la  the  banner  of  General  Miles  whose 
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Massachusetts  troops  almost  unaided  liber- 
ated mierto  Blco  from  Spanish  misrule.  I, 
myself,  have  seen  In  the  City  Hall  of  San 
Juan,  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  tablet 
listing  the  names  of  thooe  American  boys 
who  died  in  1898  In  the  only  battle  fotight  on 
Puerto  Rlcan  «oU  that  the  Island  might  be 
free.  Almost  every  name  on  that  list  was 
a  son  of  Massachusetts.  These  are  the  ban- 
ners they  bore. 

Said  Governor  Walcott  In  accepting  them 
in  1901 1  "So  long  as  a  single  thread  of  these 
silken  fabrics  resist  the  slow  ravages  of 
time,  thMC  banners  shaU  be  jealously  and 
reverently  guarded  by  the  Ccminonwealtb  to 
teach  their  lesson  of  patriotism  and  loyalty 
and  breathe  their  inspiration  to  the  genera- 
tions that  are  to  come  after  us." 

The  remaining  three  niches  contain  the 
flags  carried  by  Massachusetts  units  in  the 
battles  of  the  First  World  War.  Eighty- 
two  fiags  stand  here.  Flags  that  once  flew 
ox'er  Flanders  field.  Flags  borne  in  the  bat- 
tles of  thi  Atlantic  against  the  U-boats 
stealthy  murderers  of  the  deep.  Flags 
b<3me  triumphantly  at  the  Argonne,  Chateau 
Thierry.  Belleau  Woods  and  8?dan  whose 
names  ring  so  strangely  familiar  In  the  rec- 
ords of  a  second  and  greater  World  War  not 
yet  finally  over. 

Here  In  this  room,  throtigh  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  pass  with  uncovered  heads, 
beats  the  heart  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  are 
her  Ijattle  flags,  the  flags  of  thf  indivisible 
union  which  she  helped  to  form  and  her 
own  white  banners  which  typify  her  highest 
Ideals. 

Here  they  stand  In  a  glorious  circle  with 
the  memories  of  Antletam  mingled  with  the 
memories  of  Santiago  and  the  Argonne  sjid 
Gettysburg  and  San  Juan  Hill  and  Chateau 
Thierry. 

Here  the  mellow  light  that  floods  through 
the  tinted  arch  above,  transfigures  all  this 
hallowed  company  with  the  glory  of  the 
past  and  the  serene  assurance  o.*  the  futxire. 
The  years  roll  by.  but  the  f.ags  remain. 
So  long  as  these  flags  shall  stand,  so  long 
as  this  Nation  shall  endtire,  the  memory  of 
their  sacrifices  shall  live  in  th«  hearts  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  they  preserved. 
But  as  we  look  aroound  Memorial  Hall  this 
afternoon,  we  notice  a  gap  in  this  collection 
of  victorious  emblems.  One  group  is  miss- 
ing— the  banners  carried  in  battle  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air  by  the  w  urlors  of  our 
own  generation,  the  war  of  Bataan  and 
Bastognc,  of  Guatlalcanal,  of  Midway,  of 
North  Africa,  Mount  Cassino.  Normandy,  and 
the  Rhine. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  nhese  glorioiis 
banners,  too.  are  carried  in  by  their  survi- 
vors to  be  furled  forever  In  tie  lUustnotoa 
company  of  their  predecessors. 

Let  us  then,  as  we  conclude  these  exer- 
cises here  this  afternoon,  recfJl  the  motto 
of  our  Commonwwilth.  "Knse  petit  placidam. 
sub  llbertate  quietam"  (By  the  sword  we 
seek  peace  and  progress  under  liberty ) . 

For  It  Is  h«re  in  this  hall  tbaX  these  words 
have  their  deepest  significance  and  most 
glorious  fulfillment. 

In  seeking  peace,  let  us  never  forget  that 
It  can  only  be  found  through  vigilant  swords. 


Vdcna  Rescrfi^fs 


Cau  or  FLcrr  Post  Omo. 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  June  17,  tfSl. 
Representative  Ovotron  Bkooks, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkas    Mx.    Bxooks:   I    have    jTist    finished 
reading  your  statements  In  the  issue  of  the 
CoNGXESsioKAL  Recobo  dealing  with  the  com- 
promise draft  bin. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  we  veteran  re- 
servists think  of  the  double  cross  we  were 
again  handed.  What  does  Congress  hope  to 
gain  by  retaining  a  group  of  bitter,  dis- 
couraged, and  disgusted  Reserves  on  active 
duty?  Have  we  committed  some  sort  of 
crime  that  we  are  being  torture**  for?  Just 
what  are  the  reasons  for  such  undemocratic 
procedtires? 

Tou  know  and  I  know  there  are  no  justi- 
fiable reasons.  We  are  the  political  football 
lu  the  UMT  dispute. 

The  Navy's  proposed  release  plan  is  a 
fraud.  We  know  ttie  Navy,  for  some  reason 
which  Isn't  exactly  clear,  will  tenaciously 
hold  us  until  It  is  forced  to  release  us  by 
law.  At  the  same  time  no  effort  to  utilise 
our  skills  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  Is  apparent. 
No  matter  what  experience  and  background 
we  have,  we  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  In- 
structor's duty  to  train  more  skilled  per- 
sonnel. 

In  my  opinion.  I  believe  there  shotild  be 
some  changes  In  the  military  before  UMT  Is 
forced  on  our  cltixens.  A  good  start  would 
be  to  show  our  citizens  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  military  by  dealing  fairly  with 
its  Reserves.  For  the  good  ctf  the  Nation, 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  everyone  concerned, 
something  should  be  done  for  our  relief. 

Thank  you. 


EXTENSION  OP  REllARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BIlOOKS 

or  Lcxnsxaiia 
nj  TH»  HOUSB  <»  REPRBEKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  baTe 
just  received  a  letter  f  ran  ii  young  naval 
reservist  which  I  read  to  the  House.  Itis: 


P.  S. — A  copy  of  the  compromise  dralit  bill 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  of  this  young 
man  shows  he  is  bitter,  but  there  are 
many  other  reserves  in  the  Navy.  Army 
and  Air  Force  who  also  are  bitter  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  Reserve  prob- 
lem has  been  handled.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons. I  have  not  used  the  naue  of  the 
signer  of  the  letter,  but  I  have  it  in 
my  possession  should  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  letter  ever  arise. 

Mr.  Spcalier.  the  Armed  Forces  first 
began  to  call  into  service  reserve  per- 
sonnel in  large  numbers  about  a  year 
ago.  Since  the  first  call  occurred,  some 
800.000  men  from  the  reserves,  includ- 
ing the  National  Guard,  have  been 
called  into  service.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  them  are  men  who  have  previously 
seen  service  in  World  War  I  or  World 
War  n,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  were  called  to  service  were 
not  volunteers.  The  fact  that  they  were 
well -trained  veterans  Is  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  that  they  were  called  Into  active 
service. 

When  the  extensicm  of  the  draft  bill 
was  up  for  action,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  wrote  a  stipulation 
that  reserves  with  at  least  12  months 
war  service  should  be  released  after  12 
months  of  extended  active  service.  Dur- 
ing the  conferences  which  occurred,  this 
time  stimilation  was  changed  to  17 
months  of  service,  instead  of  12  mcmths. 
I  protested  Uiis  extensloo  of  tinae  Uien 
as  I  thought  that  a  man  who  had  served 
his  country  during  time  of  war  and  was 
a  member  of  the  inactive  reserve  sbould 
not  be  called  into  active  servtee  again 
exc^Tt  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war. 
I  mentimied  this  fact  when  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  was  presented  to 
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tls«  Baam  of  BtonmsnUiirta:  but  I 
t^ctH  with  th»  tifCt  tben  that  the  coun- 
try mjuiml  the  xmarngt  of  the  UMT  biU 
axxl  vM  eooapeiUcd  to  have  an  imme- 
diate rote  on  the  extension  of  selectir* 
service    Daring  the  month  of  January, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Senrtcesi 
Committee  vas  set  \ip  u>  hear  the  Reserri^ 
problems  azKi  to  try  to  correct  abuses  anct 
inequitiea.    I  am  chaiiman  of  this  sub- 
committee.    We  had  hearings  on  this 
subject,  and  we  have  awaited  the  .ilini; 
of  the  bill  framed  by  the  Reserrr  Com- 
ponents Policy    Board.     This   bill   ha<l 
been  drawn  up  after  a  lone  study  of  the 
reserre  problenis.  and  members  of  the 
Board  tell  me  that  ii  will  bo  a  long  way 
toT-ard  corr-ctlnn  some  of  the  Injxistices 
and  abases  which  had  been  visited  upon 
our  reserves  during  the  past  12  months. 
But  thus  far.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  this  bin  for  eoouniitee  ctmsiders.- 
tion.    I  hav«  made  repeated  requests  for 
the  bin.  birt  without  results. 

This  ti  va  extremely  important  ma:- 
ter.  !*o  other  dispute  or  controversy  In 
the  Armed  Forces  has  cau«^ed  as  much 
btttameai  as  has  the  handling  of  the 
ttM  beginning  of  the 
a  year  ago.  Out  of  the 
fabimra*  of  the  postwar  era,  these  re- 
aerrea  were  called  to  active  duty,  called 
vittkout  syvtcm  and  without  selectkin. 
They  were  called  without  the  Armed 
Forces  knowing  anything  about  the  m;in 
betof  caOed:  and  this  haphazard 
method,  or  lack  of  method,  of  calling 
effl-jets  and  men  back  to  active  duty  pro- 
doeed  liwuilHi  i  and  hard^iips  with  re- 
soltliv  Mtteraesi  and  dissatisfactions 
wtatt  wm  last  a  generaticm. 

la  saeh  a  sKoation,  it  was  important 
timt  tbe  AnoMd  Forces  should  go  to 
mpcr  leglslatkm  to  guarantee 
a  picture  of  (ttsorder  and  in- 
Dot  be  repeated.  I  firmly 
in  January 
of  ti^  fcar  that  tbe  Pentagon  would 
,  wfm mm  ma sbovtng  tbe  results  of 
this  subject.  As  the 
;  I9  and  tbe  CuMgreas  dam- 
and  for  4Kimme  k«tiilatinn.  I  (dt  surdy 
timt  ClM  un  firamed  by  tbe  Reaerw  OoB- 
^  _  to  us 

for 

iFotley  Board 
to  iti  up  tor  tbe  mrpoae  of 
«t  tbeBeeerves.    It 
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RefstalM  W  and  tW  I>eimn  of  New 
Cart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIAN* 

XH  THE  HOCS5  OF  REPRE^KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ju\c  27.  1951 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
speech  this  afternoon  on  Che  de!erise 
production  lesislaUon.  I  stated  that  rei'- 
ulation  W  should  ce  liberaLzed  a.s  ir  was 
curtaxlirui  sales  of  new  cars  and  proh;bii- 
mg  numerous  defense  workers  from  pur- 
chasing cars. 

Fallowing  is  a  letter  fronn   Elmer  K 
Bailey,  one  of  the  prominent  automobile 
dealers  of  Gary.  Ind..  on  this  probiem : 
Tai-Crrr   Motors.   Inc 
Gury,  Ind  .  Jute  25    1'j5I. 
Hon   R.  J   MAOor?r. 

House  of  RfpTftr-Matvf. 

Wz^hington  D  C 
Dkax  Mb  Maooek     Foilowtng  our  ielephon« 
conversation  of  Sunday.  June  34.  vre  aro  en- 
closing scMne  figures  which  are  sell -explana- 
tory 
We  delivered  the  foilowtng  can : 


the  eronnmy  of  the  United  State*  tt 
American  automobile  dealer,  and  you 
by  the  steadily  deteriorating  sales  pl( 
h.1.1  ii'iw  become  a  question  of  «• 
W.'li  present  regulations  of  flnanci 
.■•h.  r*-uin<»  paymenta  It  ia  impoesl 
dealers  uneratlng  in  high  cost  o^; 
terrtiones  such  as  Lake  County  to 
enoiigh  volume  to  carry  their  overht 
nviii.'iui  propor  service  facilities. 
w!ir  ci  me,   this  would  definitely  pJro 

;:■,  ;:   .vol ■"'mo'-" lie  repair  service  and  i 
lumce  hrokp  down. 

Wifh  sinrereist  personal  wishes  to 
V'  t;r  health  and  welfare  and  sorry  t. 

ji'.iKjt  be  wtih   us  Wednesday  at  th< 
party 

Y   u.-  fnei'.d, 

ELMEa  K   B 
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Wbiie  it  la  true  that  the  deliveries  Decem- 
ber and  November,  partlciilarly  iia  regards 
new  cars,  were  cxtraordinartly  liigh.  the  chief 
I  cssnn  for  ibis  was  people  prebuyiug  to 
avoid  scarcity  which  does  not  in  my  opinion 
and  will  not  ezls;  for  the  next  2  years  even 
if  total  car  production  is  cut  50  percent. 
Ttiere  Is  absolutely  ix>  question  whatsoever 
bu*  what  starting  particularly  in  1948.  down 
ituough  and  to  ttie  jH-esent  time  there  haa 
bam  a  graas  ovenvoductlon  of  new  cars  and 
tmcka.  This  situation  has  now  become  criti- 
cal and  requires  a  decided  and  an  Immediate 
rvlazatton  at  time  buying  purcfcaaing  of  both 
osw  and  used  ears.  The  truth  is  as  simple 
■■  tUa.  A  man  financially  able  to  buy  for 
caali  or  to  meet  excessive  high  paymenta  la 
faMy  wall  suppUsd  on  the  general  average 
yftOt  now  ears  and  trucks.  The  middle-class 
and  avcn  In  the  higher-class  skilled 
r,  taUdtsg  tradesmen,  rollers,  and  other 
higfa.pald  smployecs  In  the  mlU  cannot  make 
psyokenta  on  an  automobile  in  excess  of  $100 
par  BCHith. 

It  te  my  opinion  that  tbe  down  pajrment 
dittBttsly  ahotlkl  be  ooetlntMd  and  th^t  un- 
paid Hm'rp^fw  of  tlXW  or  less  can  properly 
be  bandied  on  IS  months,  but  where  the  bal- 
ance exceeds  tl,500  It  should  be  payable  in 
34  months 

I  do  not  bellev«  that  tbls  would  in  any 
way  contribute  to  InfUtlon  aad  I  do  believe 
It  would  p«mlt  a  man  who  needs  a  car  to 
get  to  work  and  other  use.  Including  family 
tranapartatiax.  to  buy  a  car  which  in  the 
vmg  nm  vovld  be  mora  •canamifcal  than 
trying  to  kaap  soiDe  at  tbsss  old  obsolete  cars 
oo  tbe  road.  Tttn*  are  still  many  prewar 
cam  on  ttM  high— y  by  •eooocoleal  necessity. 
The  ovnam  of  them  la  moat  eaaas  cannot 
a  hlahar-grtMd  ear.  and  tbeas  cars  are 


■  a  whole  that  there  Is  a 
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A  PronohoB  Well  Deserve*  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANS.'.S 

IN  TKS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  195. 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speake:-.  under 
If-avc  lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Crittenden  County 
Times  of  June  22,  1951,  conceriing  the 
promotion  of  Charles  F.  Manly  to  a  vice 
presidency  of  the  Federal  Coir  press  & 
WarPhou.se  Co. 

Mr  Manly  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
civic  and  busine.«s  leaders  of  thi;  city  of 
West  Memphis.  Ark.  He  did  yeoman 
.service  as  president  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  in  other  civic  o  ganiza- 
tions.  His  elevation  to  the  pos'  of  vice 
president  of  the  Federal  Con:  press  & 
Warehouse  Co.  is  gratifying  In  view  of 
the  outstanding  record  and  qualifica- 
tions which  he  possesses. 
The  editorial  follows; 

A  PsoMOTXOiv  WxLX  Diszivn) 
The  Crittenden  County  Times  Joins  the 
many  friends  and  business  asso Mates  of 
Charles  P.  Manly  in  congmtulatln  j  him  on 
hu  appointment  to  a  vice  presldei  cy  of  the 
Fpdtral    Compress  &   WarehoTise   Co. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Manly  for  siip«rvlsion 
over  Federal's  44  plants  west  of  t  \e  MlSEis- 
stppl  River  Is  Indicative  of  the  hi  :h  esteem 
In  which  he  is  held  by  his  firm  a.nd  Its  belief 
In  his  capabilities,  already  proven  over  a 
period  of  the  past  23  years. 

The  Charley  Manly — or  Francis  Manly  If 
you  prefer — that  we  of  tbe  Times  and  m.ast 
West  Memphlana  knew  wsant  s  compress 
man.  but  a  leader  of  his  communi  :y.  A  few 
years  ago.  West  Mempblans  fount  that  he 
was  one  who  would  accept  an  aaslg  iment,  no 
matter  bow  hard,  and  get  the  Job  done. 

So  they  made  him  school  chalrm  in  for  the 
We<5t  Memphis  Chamber  of  Comiierce  and 
ttirough  his  efforts  more  underst  indlng  of 
schorl  problems  has  developed.  By  no  means 
is  there  enough  understanding,  but  he  started 
the  ball  rolling  to  get  it. 

He  was  still  working  toward  thai  objective 
when  he  was  advanced  to  presid«nt  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  In  ths",  capacity 
he  was  doing  an  equally  good  Job,  although 
requirements  were  greater  and  Inte  -ests  more 
varied. 

President-elect  of  the  West  Metiphla  Ro- 
tary Club,  ha  plans  to  try  and  fill  that  post 
since  his  duties  will  bring  him  to  West 
Memphis  frequently.  For  this  tte  club  Is 
fortunate,  since  he  has  asUbUahed  iXraaeU  M 
an  able  leader. 


rJ^^'t .  •'' 
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All  who  have  had  the  jxivWegt  at  associa- 
tion with  Charles  Manly  will  miss  him.  And 
every  West  Memphlan.  whether  or  not  they 
have  realized  the  Influence  of  his  work,  indi- 
rfctly  will  feel  the  loss  of  such  an  outstand- 
ing citizen. 


How  Korea  Hai  Helped  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1951 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Youngstown  Vindicator  of  June  25, 

1951: 

How  Korea  Has  Helfed  Us 

Last  Saturday  Senator  Taft  called  the  war 
in  Korea  Truman's  war.  He  Intended  the 
statement  as  a  criticism.  However,  a  survey 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  war  offers 
convincing  proof  that  the  United  States 
would  be  very  badly  off  today  If  it  had  stood 
Idly  by  and  let  the  Communists  succeed  Ln 
their  scheme  of  naked  aggression 

Consider  the  conditions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  western  nations  on  June  25. 
1950.  We  had  virtually  disbanded  our  Army. 
There  was  a  widespread  belief  that  ground 
soldiers  were  out  of  date.  Our  Navy  was 
in  moth  balls.  Our  Air  Force  had  conceu- 
trated  on  the  wrong  sort  of  planes — long- 
distance bombers  instead  of  hard-hitting 
fighters.  Like  France  Ijefore  the  last  war. 
we  had  erected  a  Maginot  line — cur  trust 
in  the  atom  t)omb.  We  thought  thst  was 
eolng  to  save  us — and  suddenly,  like  over- 
confident football  players,  we  found  the 
enemy  making  an  end  run  for  a  touchdown. 
A  vear  ago  Russia  and  China  dominated 
the  Orient.  Indochina  and  Indonesia  were 
considered  lost.  ThaUand,  Burma,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  South  Pacific  were  considered 
ripe  for  the  Communists  any  time  they  chose 
to  pick  them  off.  Once  they  controlled  the 
Far  East  their  plan  was  to  move  into  the 
Middle  East   and  then   into  Europe. 

A  year  ago  neutralism  was  strong  in  Eu- 
rope. Most  Europeans  fesired  war  so  badly 
they  were  ready  to  compromise  w^ith  Russia- 
Frenchmen  were  sending  their  capital  out  of 
the  country  for  safekeeping. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  had  been  formed 
but  few  took  it  seriously.  It  was  something 
on  paper,  not  yet  a  reality.  America's  allies 
were  doubtful  of  our  sincerity  and  of  the 
amount  of  help  we  would  or  could  give  them 
If  thev  were  attacked. 

A  year  ago  the  United  Nations  had  not 
been  tested.  On  the  contrary,  people  had 
come  to  speak  of  it  as  a  debating  society  or 
a  forum  for  Russian  propaganda.  It  seemed 
abcTjt  to  go  the  way  of  the  Ul-fated  League 
ijf  Nations. 

The  war  in  Korea  brought  about  an  Im- 
mense change.  The  world  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent place  today  from  what  it  was  on  June 
:^5.  1950. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  North  Koreans 
marched  across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
the  Kremlin  gave  notice  that  the  cold  war 
had  ended  and  that  it  had  entered  upon  a 
new  stage  of  aggression  by  proxy. 

Moscow  confirmed  this.  When  the  UN 
asked  it  to  use  Its  good  ofBces  to  get  the 
North  Koreans  to  withdraw,  it  responded  that 
it  did  not  interfere  In  the  internal  affair* 
of  other  states. 

A  year  has  passed.  It  has  brought  one  of 
the  most  bitterly  fought  wars  in  our  history. 


We  have  stiff ered  more  than  70.00)  casualties, 
spent  blUlotu  to  carry  on  the  wu-  and  pro- 
pose to  spend  many  billions  otore.  What 
have  we  gained? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  iscaped  an- 
other Munich.  To  have  let  Koreit  fall  woiUd 
have  been  like  England's  sacrificing  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1938.  We  would  ha^e  given  the 
Kremlin  notice  that  it  could  safely  go  ahead. 

We  have  punished  and  diactiuraged  the 
Communists.  We  have  bought  '  ime  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  the  war  which  the  Kremlin 
believed  we  were  too  complacen;  to  fight. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  fad  that  world 
war  in  was  not  merely  a  bogy  but  something 
that  Russia  actually  Intended. 

A  year  ago  we  had  no  tralnel  army.  In 
12  months  it  has  learned  how  ,o  fight  and 
is  now  the  toughest  thl.«  coun'  ry  has  ever 
had.  We  have  learned  the  wea:iness  of  otir 
Navy  and  Air  Force  and  have  taken  steps  to 
correct  it.  We  have  stepped  uj:  our  atomic 
weapon  and  other  military  rssearch  and 
taken  the  first  step  toward  univtrsai  military 
service. 

In  a  year  we  have  awakened  to  our  place 
as  the  world's  leader.  We  ha'c  given  the 
free  nations  the  courage  they  ne^ded  to  resist 
communism  and  have  helped  them  to  rearm. 
By  keeping  faith  with  a  little  nation  we  have 
obligated  ourselves  to  protect,  v  e  have  given 
others  assurance  that  we  will  s'and  by  them 
If  their  freedom  is  threatened. 

These  are  the  changes  a  year  has  brought. 
We  have  given  Russia  proof  tiat  we  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  tell  her  that  we  will 
stand  for  no  more  aggression .  We  have  made 
this  plain  to  our  allies  and  to  3ur  own  peo- 
ple. Only  time  can  teU  whether,  by  this 
little  war  in  the  Pacific,  we  ha\e  not  ave.rted 
for  now  and  all  times,  the  great  war  the 
Kremlin  has  t>een  preparing  for  the  Western 
World. 


Geaeral  Ridgwaj  Replaces  MacArtfaur 


Oeneral  Bidgway,  bis  UlenU  as  a  field 
commander  already  mill  proved.  Is  now  di»- 
playing  tbe  special  abilities  reqttlred  foe  an 
occupation  administrator,  as  did  MacArthur 
before  him,  and  General  Clay  In  Berlin. 

This  is  not  tc  say  he  has  the  same  specific 
qtialities.  or  that  he  sees  tbe  .)ob  in  quite  the 
same  light.  There  are  significant  differences 
between  his  personality  ani  MacArthur'i. 
and  inevitably  their  approach  is  different. 

The  important  thing  is  not  to  make  com- 
parisons in  an  effort  to  determine  whose  ad- 
ministration is  best.  For  Americans,  the 
exciting  fact  is  that  a  man  of  MacArthurs 
stature  can  be  supplanted  'nithout  damag- 
ing the  Nation's  prestige  or  a-educlng  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Its  pedicles. 

We  can  be  gratified  that  in  some  fields, 
at  least,  we  appear  to  have  an  ample  reser- 
voir of  leadership  and  can  thus  give  con- 
tinuity to  otir  affairs. 

But  probably  the  greatest  benefit  from 
Ridgways  excellent  follow-up  performance 
Is  the  lesson  It  has  given  to  the  Japanese. 
There  had  been  in  their  extreme  regard  for 
MacArthur  something  of  the  same  worship- 
ful attitude  the  Japs  always  had  felt  for 
their  Emperor. 

To  a  nation  being  schooled  by  us  in  the 
ways  of  democracy,  it  was  therefore  valuable 
instruction  to  learn  that  leaders  could  be 
changed  vrithcut  upsetting  matters.  Rota- 
tion of  leadership  is  Inherent  In  our  concept 
of  democracy. 

Rldgway  deserves  our  thanks,  and  the 
whole  free  world's,  fca*  demonstrating  the 
human  vitality  of  a  nation  living  under 
liberty. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MAIiDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJSPREElENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speiker.  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  of  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  reveals  that 
under  ovir  American  systen  no  man  is 
indispensable.  The  MacArthur  excite- 
ment has  subsided  in  a  remarkably  short 
time. 

(Prom  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-lrtbune  of  June 

19.  19511 

Thi   Meaning  or  DEiOCiACT 

Even  among  those  who  ajiprove  General 
MacArthur's  dismissal  in  Ajiril.  there  was 
widespread  regret  that  the  action  removed 
from  Japan  the  man  who  hid  so  ably  ad- 
ministered the  occupation  there. 

Correspondents  on  the  sctne  contributed 
to  the  general  concern  by  vocing  fears  that 
the  Japanese  might  react,  badly  to  the  event. 
Some  foresaw  a  deteriocatioa  in  the  situa- 
tion that  could  wipe  out  K>me  of  the  ex- 
cellent iffogress  Japan  had  m»de  iinder  Mac- 
Arthur. 

Actiully.  no  dire  results  hav  e  ensued.  That 
a  calamity  has  not  occurred  does  not,  how- 
ever, cast  doubt  on  the  Judjment  of  those 
who  measured  MacArthur's  admtnistratioa 
so  highly. 

It  is  simply  a  reflection  cf  the  endlesaly 
demonstrated  fact  that  In  a  rorklng  democ- 
racy like  America's,  no  nun  is  indispen- 
sable nor  need  be  regarded  as  such. 


A  Go<n1  Law  Win  Help  Stsp  kiatiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NZW  TOXX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  am)eal  to  en- 
act a  good,  effective  control  law.  The 
appeal  is  succinct  and  to  the  poinl 
Those  who  subscribe  to  it  are  among  the 
most  reputable  citizens  of  our  country. 
Their  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
weight  : 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  for  a  bt partisan 
I»x)gram  to  halt  inflation. 

Inflation  will  put  the  cost  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living  beyond  tbe  reach  of  tbe 
average  American,  wreck  otir  educational 
and  cha:ritable  Institutions,  tudermine  the 
financial  stability  of  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, disrupt  public  morale,  and  weaken 
us  in  our  fight  against  communisni. 

We  propose  tbe  following  minimum  pro- 
gram: 

1.  Power  to  roll  back  prices  where  neces- 
sary to  promote  stability. 

2.  Strong  enforcement  authOTlty  behind 
controls.  '^N^ 

3.  A  Stronger  rent-control  pmqjvB  than 
now  exists. 

4.  Every  method  to  hold  at  least  the  pres- 
ent level  at  prices  including,  if  necessary,  au- 
thority for  appropriate  subeidies. 

5.  High  enough  taxes  to  both  curb  Infla- 
tion and  pay  fcv  the  mobUlation  program 
ftfi  wc  so. 

6.  Regulation  of  specniatloo  in  commcid- 
Itlcs. 

7.  A  2-year  extenston  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  so  as  to  provide  authority  lor 
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Iti  other  words,  men  are  the  real  stakes 
of  diplomacy  The  only  posnible  way  to 
scctire  a  world  of  true  peace  and  JiintUe  U 
by  taking  men  awtiy  from  Stalin  nnd  the 
Comlnform  leaders  and  winning  then\  over 
to  our  side. 

Three  facts  are  fundament*!  in  this 
strufftrle  for  the  hearts  and  iovalties  of  men 
Fact  one  U  that  behli.d  the  Iron  curtain 
untold  millions  now  actually  believe  the 
monstrous  calumnies  of  the  Pnlltburo;  they 
actually  think  that  Stalin  stands  for  peace 
and  we  starid  for  war.  It  Is  hard  for  Amer- 
icana to  Iniaglne  such  a  U)pay-turvy  In- 
terpret*tlon  of  world  hutory.  But  is  this 
reaily  very  surprising?  The  Russian  and 
Chinese  and  Huncarlan  people  hear  tha 
we  devote  billions  to  Rrmamer.ts.  And  be- 
cause of  the  Iron  curtain  they  art-  kept 
from  learning  that  we  harbor  no  aisrr  sive 
designs  against  any  nation.  Many  of  the 
Communist  soldiers  now  flKhtln<:  in  Knrea 
actually  believe  themselves  to  be  warriors  In 
•  fight  against  American   imc^rlalism 

Pact  a  Is  that  the  iron  cui'tai:.  c-nceal? 
profound  discontent  among  the  orrUi.arv 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  empire  The  r.assive 
purges  that  periodically  sweep  throui^h  pjirty 
ranks  give  evidence  of  widespread  unrest 
even  amoi^;  those  who  have  accepted  the 
tenets  of  Marx  and  Lenin.  The  fnurtf^n 
million  Russians  now  in  slave-labor  camps 
are  grim  proof  of  the  struagie  for  liberty 
which  goes  on  even  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Polltbtiro  s  domain. 

Fact  3  is  that  we  have  it  wltMn  ovir 
power  to  pierce  the  iron  curtain  with  a  bold 
and  constructive  program  fnr  peace — a  pro- 
gram that  can  convert  the  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  empire  into  actual  or  potential  a!lle«!. 
Kren  ou-  preeent  very  modest  informat.on 
program  Is  reaching  millions  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  sateiiite  states.  The  Krem- 
lin's all-cut  Jamming  campaign  agam.st 
Vtice  of  America  broadcasts  :s  v.i  iise.'.t  pnof 
of  the  infecUcusness  of  our  idea  of  llberry— 
and  Stalin's  mortal  fear  of  the  truth 

It  Is  paradox.cal  that  these  v-i  ,  ha-  '■ 
spoken  most  loudly  about  the  worlds  rr.is- 
ur.derstacdlng  of  American  motives  ?.re  fre- 
quently the  ^ame  people  who  have  obstructed 
every  effort  to  make  the  truth  about  cur- 
selves  known.  Truth,  we  should  know  by 
now.  Is  not  self-propagating.  The  Krenilm  is 
laboring  around  the  clock  to  spread  lle<^,  we 
cannot  counteract  this  campaign  with  part- 
time  and  half-hearted  measures.  Ai.iiU.illy 
this  country  spends  over  $30,000,000  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  cosmetics.  But  In  1950.  the 
year  of  Comrounist  aggression  In  Korea  and 
the  ipurlous  but  unprecedentedly  succe.'?sful 
Stockholm  petition,  we  spent  hardly  more 
<m  the  Voice  of  America  than  on  advertis- 
ing lipstick  or  face  powder. 

It  will  take  large  outlays  of  money  to 
niB  a  campaign  of  truth  comparable  In  mag- 
nitude to  the  Soviets  campaign  of  lies.  The 
•115.000.000  that  the  State  Department  has 
recently  r«<iueated  for  its  Information  pro- 
gram la  by  no  means  excessive.  I  think,  In 
fact,  that  this  sum  is  far  too  small. 

The  technical  problem  of  getting  our  mes- 
sage through  the  iron  curtain  to  as  chal- 
lenging as  any  ever  faced  by  experts  in 
msM  communication.  We  are  dealing  with 
an  cnany  who  will  stop  at  nothing  to  keep 
the  truth  tram  the  Russian  and  satellite  peo- 
plM.  SMmU  we.  for  instance,  attempt  to 
and  Isaflet-carrylng  balloons  behind  the 
tfUB  evtalB  the  Kremlin  might  employ  bld< 
mjtm  techniques  to  turn  this  campaign  to 
Its  OVB  advantage.  It  might  have  trusted 
fKtf  UMnirma  booby-trap  captured  bal- 
aad  tBen  tSRt  these  U>oae  on  sn  un- 

^  populae*.    It  might  manufacture 

'<<  our  balloons  and  impregnate  these 
ivtth  toalc  agants. 
iwver.  can  ha  tfeaui.    Uajor  im- 

tn  oar  ▼otoa  at  America  trans- 

fMlUttM  are  ahvady  In  prospect. 
baCota  the  Sanats  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee — a  large  part  oi  it  neces- 
sarily classified— hs«  revealed  that  he  com- 
ing months  will  sse  a  far  higher  p-oportlon 
OI  our  programs  getting  through  th  s  Soviet's 
Jamming  apparatus. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ht  content 
with  this  I  think  we  should  im  nedlately 
n' K.  the  United  Nations  to  assert  Its  right 
t<!  ippratp  It.s  i:,wn  radio  station  within  the 
i.  .1-*  Inlon.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  sup- 
p. .rie  tha.  Stilln  will  rush  to  accent  such  a 
propr>sul.  However.  It  is  eminently  Just,  and 
fair-minded  men  will  reallre  this.  If  It  is 
rcjpct.xl.  It  svUl  glaringly  expose  he  sham 
and  ciupllclty  of  VishiDsky's  utteraiices. 

(.nMnq  our  radio  signals  into  he  Gora- 
r.;r-  >-•  !v:*rT:i:iri  U  Of  little  use  i:  cur  po- 
•c-tiai  audience  does  not  have  the  means  of 
rccelvii.i;  'her-i.  The  great  major  ty  of  the 
iron  cvr-aln  peoples  do  not  now  ovn  racJlos. 
But  exports  say  that  simple  porta  )le  raaios 
cr.pr.ble  of  picking  up  Vnice  progra  ns  can  be 
made  Tor  as  little  as  92. 

ir  ♦hi?  can  be  done,  I  would  propr  se  msnu- 
facturire  such  setB  by  the  million  and  ship- 
ping th^m  to  distvibution  depots  In  hun- 
rirr1=  .•  cltl'-s  around  the  border  of  S'alin's 
.'inpi.'t  The  Russian  and  sateii  te  people 
ire  irresistibly  attracted  by  Ameilcau  con- 
sumer e.j<  ds  and  I  am  sure  that  t  ley  would 
find  wiys  ol  bringing  these  radios  into  their 
h'^mes. 

People-tc-pecple  contact  is  the  best  pos- 
sible antidote  tor  misunderstanding.  Those 
.A' HtK  an  soldiers  who  met  the  So'let  armies 
on  the  Elbe  m  1946  will  remembei  how  con- 
tmumg  a.'^sociatlon  gradually  turned  the  dis- 
t.ruat  of  many  of  the  Russian  sc idlers  into 
friendship.  The  Red  army  troopf  could  not 
beae-.e  their  eyes  when  they  f  )und  that 
e.en  war -ravaged  Europe  was  mo-e  prosper- 
us  than  their  motherland.  Gret  t  numbers 
were  ^^o  exhilarated  by  the  first  tiste  of  the 
heady  wine  nf  liberty  that  tl  ey  moved 
heave:-',  and  earth  to  keep  from  ri  turning  lo 
the  thought  control  and  secret  police  of  the 
S<!viet  empire.  Acquaintance  with  free  men 
w.vs  .so  comipting.  In  fact,  that  tae  Kremlin 
prevented  mass  desertions  only  ty  hurriedly 
rotating  Its  occupation  troops  tome. 

I  believe  that  the  men  of  o\  r  veterans' 
on^anlzations  should  now  formally — and  re- 
ywatedly — a-^k  Stalin  to  let  them  again  meet 
face  to  f«»ce  with  Soviet  veteran  ^ — with  the 
rank  and  file  Russians  who  foui  ht  so  vali- 
antly against  the  legions  of  nazl?m.  Let  us 
see  if  Stalin  will  allow  these  nen  to  visit 
In  our  cities  and  towns,  and  if  hs  will  allow 
oxir  veterans  in  Russian  home*  So,  also, 
miKht  our  trade-unions  now  n ■quest  that 
the  Kremlin  a.low  American  machinists  and 
c  irnci-ors  to  visit  the  mills  an  1  homes  of 
Sfajlni^rad  and  Kiev,  and  that,  In  turn.  Soviet 
workers  be  permitted  to  see  at  first  hand 
the  automobiles  and  gardens  of  the  typical 
American  vorkers  In  Detroit  or  Omaha.  Our 
teachers*  a«ociatlons  might  Isstie  a  similar 
request — (niagine  what  would  happen  if 
Soviet  edurators  could  witness  our  demo- 
crati:  school  system  in  action. 

1  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Sialln  would 
comply  with  such  requests — but  I  am  sure 
th.Tt  people  cannot  be  fooled  forever.  If 
Stalin  Ignores  such  patently  reas-mable  pro- 
posals, if  he  refuses  to  let  us  piople  sj>eak 
directly  with  the  Riraslan  people,  Soviet  citi- 
zens will  eventually  learn  the  neanlng  of 
these  refusals. 

No  suggestion  for  breaching  tie  curtain 
shou<d  be  dismissed  merely  becauie  It  seems 
novel.  I  tmderstand  It  Is  quite  reaslble  to 
compile  the  names  and  addresses  of  a  large 
number  of  Soviet  citizens.  I  wond'  sr  whether 
our  fraternal  and  professional  org]  nlzatlons, 
our  labor  unions,  our  church  groups,  and 
even  our  school  children  might  lot  see  fit 
to  secure  such  lists  and  embark  on  a  masalve 
letter-writing  campaign  to  the  men  and 
women  of  Odessa  and  Smolensk  a  ad  Vladi- 
vostok. The  Soviet  censors,  of  coui  se,  would 
do  iheir  best  to  confiscate  these  leti  era.    But 
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such  s  spontaneous  outpouring  of  sentiment 
from  everyday  Americans  might  well  corrupt 
even  the  censors  themselves. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  a  censor's 
lot  an  unhappy  one.  It  Is  well  known  that 
the  Soviet  Government  makes  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  almost  all  Important  Amer- 
ican scientific  Journals.  Soviet  scientists 
and  engineers  are  omnivorous  readers  of 
these  publications.  Our  scientific  and  tech- 
nical societies  might  be  well  advised  to  inter- 
lard their  Journals  with  discussions  of  topics 
such  as  academic  freedom. 

N  ir  should  we  Ignore  the  possibility  of 
mailing  millions  of  mall-order  catalogs  to 
the  lron-run;aln  countries.  Nothing  can 
more  tellingly  refute  lies  about  America's 
imp<jverlshment  than  the  consumer's  won- 
derland contained  within  the  pages  of  a 
Sears,  Roebuck  or  a  Montgomery  Ward  cat- 
aloe. 

In  many  cases  we  can  best  reach  the  Rus- 
sian people  through  Soviet  nationals  now 
llvme  outside  the  U.  8  S  R.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russian  soldiers  are  stationed 
in  E.istern  Europe.  These  troops  can  still 
be  reached  with  tlie  printed  word.  There 
!.«  R  real  opportunity  lo  take  advantage  ol 
the  extraordinary  desertion  rate  among  them 
At  the  very  least,  we  can  make  sure  that 
these  men  who  reluctantly  return  to  the 
S-niet  Union  carry  with  them  the  germ  of 
the  Idea  oi  freedom. 

Ar;ove  all.  we  should  support  those  brave 
political  exiles  who  have  risked  their  lives 
to  flee  their  homeland  and  continue  the 
fight  against  the  Kremlin  from  the  west. 
These  men  and  women  are  publishing  in- 
formation bulletins,  maintaining  under- 
ground liaison  with  their  home  countries, 
and  actively  aiding  additional  liberty-lovers 
to  escape. 

Tliey  constitute  the  potential  "cadres  of 
liberation  "  Many  of  them  are  willing  to 
risk  tcrture  and  death  by  clandestinely  re- 
turning to  Russia. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  establish  a 
University  of  the  Free,  which  would  serve 
as  a  fecal  point  for  the  activities  of  these 
polidcal  exiles.  This  makes  sense.  Sucn  a 
university,  which  could  draw  its  student 
bcxly  from  young  refugees,  would  have  an 
enormous  symbolic  effect.  It  would  be  a 
sign  th'.t  the  west  had  not  abandoned  the 
Soviet  and  satellite  p)eopIes  to  Kremlin  tyr- 
anny. 

The  cumulhtive  result  of  Injections  of 
truth  into  the  Soviet  body  politic  will  be  far 
greater  than  many  of  us  imagine.  Lacking 
official  and  overt  channels  for  disseminating 
the  truth,  the  Russian  people  have  developed 
the  world's  most  elaborate  news  grapevine. 
A  rumor  first  heard  In  Moscow  in  the  morn- 
ing is  repeated  In  Leningrad  the  same  eve- 
nine:  a  f-'w^  days  later  the  same  story  Is  known 
in  Vladivostok.  Only  one  person  on  a  col- 
lective farm  may  see  a  resistance  pamphlet 
or  hear  a  Voice  of  America  program,  but 
the  truth  he  learns  may  eventually  become 
known  to  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of 
Russians. 

The  problem  of  means — how  to  get  the 
ear  of  the  Russian  and  satellite  peoples — 
should  not  be  minimized.  Yet  the  primary 
problem  is  that  of  ends — the  point  of  the 
message  we  hope  to  get  across. 

What  is  it  that  we  want  to  tell  the  wcK-ld? 
Certain  thlngi,  seem  clear.  Our  message 
must  be  based  on  the  hard  rock  of  truth. 
There  Is  no  place  In  our  program  far  half- 
truths,  for  clever  verbal  forays  Intended 
merely  to  score  some  embarrassing  propa- 
ganda victory  against  the  Kremlin.  It  Is 
likewise  apparent  that  our  efforts  mtist  not 
be  negative  or  defensive.  Vital  as  it  Is  to 
expose  Stalin's  falsehoods,  we  must  guard 
against  endless  "  tls- taint"  refutations  of 
Moscow's  fabrications.  Nor  should  we  dis- 
sipate our  energies  through  an  ever-chang- 
hog  "shotgtm"  type  of  appeal  that  does  not 
really  acquaint  the  world  with  the  basic 
principles  for  which  we  stand. 


Our  campaign  of  truth  mitst  have  s  single 
theme  of  such  motive  force  that  It  cannot 
fail  to  gain  supporters.  Tills  theme  must 
be  appealing  to  men  of  all  iralks  of  life  and 
all  nations;  It  must  be  ccngenial  equally 
to  the  ordinary  RusBlam,  the  average 
Chinese,  and  the  rank-and-;lle  Poles. 

All  decent  men  hate  war  and  long  for 
peace  with  Justice — they  want  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  mass  annihllatlor  .  All  men  want 
relief  from  poverty  and  disease — they  want 
an  end  to  the  crashing  burd<  n  of  armaments 
expenditures:  they  would  rejoice  if  men  could 
Instead  Join  in  a  common  fight  against  hu- 
man wretchedness.  The  e  /eryday  peoples 
behind  the  iron  curtain  wish  to  live  and  let 
live,  not  to  kill  and  be  kille-l. 

The  Kremlin  has  brlllian  :ly  recognised — 
and  unscrupulously  exploited — these  ele- 
mentary truths.  Although  It  is  solely  Com- 
munist imperialism  that  thnatens  the  peace, 
the  Kremlin  has  nevertheless  posed  as  the 
prime  defender  of  the  p«ace.  Although 
Stalin  has  ruthlessly  stripped  tLe  satellite 
nations  of  their  industries  and  resources,  he 
claims  to  have  the  solution  for  depressions 
and  poverty. 

Yet  the  propaganda  svccesses  of  the 
Kremlin  give  some  measun:  of  the  victory 
that  would  be  ours  were  ^;e  able  to  turn 
Stalin's  own  arguments  aga  nst  him.  If  we 
can  show  the  world's  peopUs  that  we  stand 
for  justice  and  Stalin  stands  for  tyranny; 
that  we  stand  for  bread  ard  he  stands  for 
bombs;  that  we  stand  foi  peace  and  he 
stands  for  war;  that  we  stand  for  life  and  he 
stands  for  death — if  we  can  bring  these 
truths  home  to  all  men,  we  can  deprive 
Stalin  of  one  thing  he  needs  for  conquest — 
the  support  of  people. 

This  end  will  be  In  sight  when  the  world 
Is  convinced  of  two  things  First,  that  on 
the  issue  of  peace  and  good  will  toward  all 
decent  people,  we  America  is  stand  as  one 
man.  Second,  that  we  hav,'  a  real  program 
for  achieving  peace — not  the  peace  that 
merely  means  absence  of  wsr  but  peace  with 
justice,  peace  with  abundance. 

I  therefore  propos*  that  tills  Nation  imme- 
diately launch  a  great  maral  crusade  for 
peace  akin  In  universality  snd  appeal  to  the 
Fourteen  Points  and  the  "lour  freedoms." 

Four  months  ago,  along  v  ith  Congressman 
RiEicoTF,  of  Connecticut.  I  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  this  crvistde  ay  formally  mak- 
ing known  our  desire  to  live  tn  friendship 
with  all  the  world's  people.  Including  the 
ordinary  people  of  Russia.  The  Senate  has 
unanimously  adopted  this  frientiship  reso- 
lution, and  I  look  forward  to  favorable  action 
by  the  House.  The  resolution  declares  that, 
although  we  arc  unalterably  resolved  to  de- 
fend our  freedom,  we  would  far  prefer  to 
devote  our  resources  to  a  var  against  want. 
It  points  out  that  only  the  iron  curtain  keeps 
Russians  from  knowing  ow  true  intentions. 

This  friendship  resolution  in  no  sense 
condones  the  frightful  practices  of  the 
Kremlin.  But  I  am  convln  ;ed  that  ordinary 
Russians  want  war  no  more  than  we  dp.  We 
must  make  them  understand  that  their 
aspirations  for  liberty  and  oar  aspirations  for 
peace  are  one. 

This  caimot  be  accociplished  simply 
through  an  unequivocal  s;atement  of  our 
peaceful  intentions.  We  laust  go  further 
and  give  tangible  evidence  c  f  our  willingness 
to  do  our  fair  share  and  more  in  creating  a 
world  in  which  men  would  wage  war  not 
against  each  other  but  against  misery  and 
wretchedness. 

In  February  1950,  when  m&ny  of  my  sena- 
torial colleagties  aai^red  tcward  the  alto- 
gether desirable  goal  of  balimciz^  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  'renuired  to  {iredict  that  the 
accderating  anoii  race  would  force  our 
budget  up  and  up  and  up.  I  pelted  out 
that  if  a  safe  system  of  weapons  ocmtrol 
went  Into  effect  and  if  our  military  sxpenMa 
were  therefore  reduced  two-thirds,  we  would 
save  some  $50,000,000,000  over  a  period  ot  6 


years.  I  suggested  that  we  offw  to  take  such 
a  sum  as  this  $50.000.000,000 — once  the  con- 
trol system  were  proved  to  be  airtight — and 
use  It  for  universal  improvement  tif  living 
standards. 

Last  October,  in  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
dresses in  our  history,  President  Truman 
stcxxl  before  the  United  Nations  and  defined 
the  basic  goals  of  oiu-  foreign  policy.  He  laid 
down  what  I  like  to  call  the  two  Imperatives 
ol  peace — first,  fool-proof  disarmament,  and, 
second,  use  cf  the  money  thus  saved  for 
human  betterment. 

If  real  disarmament  were  achieved.  Mr. 
Truman  said,  "the  natforu  of  the  world, 
acting  through  the  United  Nations,  could 
Join  in  a  grMtly  enlarged  program  of  mutual 
aid.  As  th*  cost  of  maintaining  armaments 
decreased  every  nation  could  greatly  Increase 
its  contributions  to  advancing  human  wel- 
fare. All  of  them  could  then  pcx>l  even 
greater  resources  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Its  war  against  vrant.  In  this  way 
our  armaments  would  be  transformed  into 
foods,  medicines,  tojls  for  use  In  underde- 
veloped areas  and  ln*:o  other  aids  for  human 
advancement,  •  •  •  Thus  we  could  give 
real  meaning  to  the  old  promise  that  swords 
shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  that  the 
nations  shall  not  learn  war  any  more." 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  Americans,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  put  ourselves  behind 
these  ultimate  foreign-policy  objectives  of 
our  President.  It  Is  time  that  we  tell  the 
world:  "Here  is  our  defc  .se  money — Join  us 
tn  a  secure  system  to  regulate  all  weapons. 
and  portions  of  the  m  jney  you  save,  along 
with  portions  of  the  money  we  save,  can  bti 
pcwled  through  a  common  United  Nations 
fund  to  buy  bread  and  tractors." 

All  men  of  good  will  can  unlU  behind  such 
objectives.  I  believe  that  if  we  approach 
the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Empire  with  this 
positive  program  for  peace,  not  all  of  Stalin's 
cunning  can  defeat  it.  I  believe  that  this 
program,  If  proclaimed  with  all  the  Ingenuity 
and  boldness  at  our  command,  can  win  the 
world's  peoples  to  ovu-  side  and  prevent  th* 
third  w^cM-ld  war. 


RcffaUtioa  W:  laeqakabU,  Uariflrteoat, 
aa4  Dbkoaorable 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOYD  TACKEH 

or  AKXANBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HSPRBSEMTA'nVBS 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 


Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoBo,  I  include  therein  a  column  en- 
titled "News,  Views,  and  Comment."  by 
Ralph  B.  ELite,  of  the  De  Queen  Bee,  De 
Queen,  Ark.,  as  of  the  11th  day  of  June, 
which  amplifies  remarks  I  have  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today  when  con- 
demning the  inequitable,  unrighteoos, 
and  dishonorable  means  by  which  the 
poorer  people  are  penalized  by  regulation 
W  for  the  sal:e  of  those  with  unencum- 
bered bank  aixounts; 

News,  Vibwb,  un  ComcBtT 
(By  Ralph  B.   Kits) 

We  believe  that  the  automobUc  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  of  the  United  States  hava 
a  good  point  in  thrtr  efforts  to  have  regula- 
tlcm  W  die  a  natural  deaOi  on  June  SO  of 
this  year.  As  most  people  know,  this  FMteral 
restraint  Is  what  makes  the  down  payment 
on  an  auto'mobile.  either  new  or  used,  so 
high  that  the  Joe  Doaks  of  our  country  must 
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1/  akwc  vitk  Um  okl  er«t«t  tlMt  are 
worn  otti  ftad  dMBSMt>ua.  Bc«ulaU(A  W 
to'ia  Ui  how  w*  axMt  ipcnd  our  moiMir  with 
r«(«npe*  to  Um  purdukM  o(  mAtty  tblncs 
that  arc  um:— rjr  (or  our  well-tsstnf.  It  U 
Just  anmhTT  o(  tiM  long  Ust  at  Wv^mi  r«g- 
ulattfrnt  tbat  to  taJUac  ua  atowly  bat  turaly 
4lowa  Um  road  towanl  ■odallua — a  aodaliam 
tbat  wUl  maka  Oraat  Britain'*  natlODaUn- 
tlon  and  aoctoUcUo  trend  took  punj. 

RagulatlOB  W  bM  joad*  It  ponlblc  for  tbe 
ricii  man  to  own  aa  many  automobiiea  aa  be 
wanU.  but  it  denies  tha  poor  man  or  a  per- 
son working  for  a  madtum  or  low  laUry,  the 
prlTllfl«e  at  buying  even  one  new  or  (airly 
good  usad  oar.  Unleaa  you  ha?e  enougb 
SEUiney  to  pay  casli.  or  maat  tlM  beavy  down 
paymant  and  the  abortened  monthly  pay- 
BMnta.  yen  may  aa  wall  (orget  about  that 
IMW  ear.  aand  the  old  bus  back  to  the  repair 
shop  and  try  to  make  it  do.  Is  it  the  Ameri- 
can way.  (or  the  rich  to  have  all  the  privt- 
tegaa.  and  the  mllUona  o(  Joes  be  tcld  that 
they  muat  do  without? 

AQtookObUaa  are  no  longer  luxuries  In  this 
eoGatry.  TtMy  ara  neoaasary  to  o\ir  economic 
welfare.  Many  salaried  people  must  own 
can  in  order  to  bold  Joba.  And  they  man- 
age tbatr  ttnanoaa  very  well.  If  given  an  op- 
portunity they'll  own  a  new  car  when  they 
need  It  and  not  before.  The  Onance  oom- 
panlaa  know  tUa  ax:d  they  want  to  help  the 
tittle  fallows  but  the  Federal  Oovernment 
says  •'Ito.-  Tbe  Gxeat  Wlxlte  Father  In  Wash- 
ington aaya  w«  must  not  squander  nwney  on 
aotaaoUlea.  tfaat  we  must  invest  It  in  Oov- 
ernment bands  so  that  more  Federal  em- 
ployeea  can  ba  hired  from  time  to  time.  So. 
repilatlaii  W  to  damped  on  the  time-pay- 
ment lyatem  of  America — a  system  that  to 
the  envy  ot  every  other  country  on  the 
globa  and  one  that  has  produced  the  high- 
cat  IlTtag  ataadards  (ot  ita  people  In  the 
worhTa  blatuf  j. 

Ragvlatkia  W  does  not  conaerve  materials 
far  defanae.  TlMre  are  tbotisands  of  good 
UHd  eara  alrsAdy  built  and  waiting  to  be  ';mt 
Into  prtwIucUw  oae  by  the  workers  ot  thto 
eooBtry,  but  the  Oovernment  has  made  It 
Impnaalble  for  the  workers  to  buy  them  by 
requiring  a  down  paymant  they  cannot  make. 
and  "stepped  up"  monthly  payments  that 
are  beyond  their  means  Tbe  automobile 
boataaaa  la  a  major  tnduatry  in  thia  country. 
It  to  big.  faa*-mpvtng  and  glvee  employment 
to  railliona.  It  should  not  be  stifled  and 
hamparad  by  tbto  nn-Am«ican  Federal  regu- 
laUoa.  n  Jam  Doaks  to  going  to  be  denied 
by  bto  OovamaMnt  the  priTllage  of  buying 
a  car  wbmi  ht  naade  It,  ba  to  eartalnly  not 
goUiK  to  ba  la  a  favorabla  fraoaa  of  mind  to 
buy  United  Statae  aavtnfa  bonds.  Back  In 
tba  day*  wImh  tha  buying  of  bonds  waa  vol- 
viUtmrj.  tMa  tanatrj  had  no  dliBcuIty  in  over- 
•QbaerlMBC  tba  quocaa  set  up.  Mow  that 
aa  att^apt  to  being  made  to  force  the  peo- 
ple to  bar  tbam.  we  believe  tbe  story  win  be 


Racolstiaa  W  to  tbe  braln-elilld  ot  some 
"aokart  boy"  la  Waahlngton  (wbo.  no  doubt, 
rldea  about  la  a  aovcmment-<iwned  ear,  for 
wbleb  Aw  Ooaka  to  paying).  Tbere  baa 
never  baaa  aay  arldanoe  produced  to  abow 
that  It  baa  brtped  our  economic  welfare.  It 
about  a  dai^erous  eondltkm  on 
Aa    Aaknrlean    automobile 


40  percent  of  tba  ears  on 

mtf  10  yeara  old;  that  tbey 

and  should  be  la  tba  scrap 

tbmj  are  responsible  for  maay 

accidents    on   our    highways. 

otoiy  dividend  regulatloB  W  will 

r  aa  tbe  automobtla  bualnaes  to 

Win  ba  a  k»g  Ust  of  dead.  Injured. 

about  regulation  W  ap- 


furnitura, 

aoMarad  sasantlal  to 

lite.    AU  the  tblaci 

op  tba  MOdarn  home  are 

raculatlon   (but,  oddly 


enough.  Jewelry  to  not  Included  although 
it  to  strictly  a  limury).  We  used  the  airo 
industry  because  It  is  the  major  Industry 
affected.  If  you  believe  thai  regulation  W 
should  be  wiped  off  the  long  list  of  Ft^-deml 
restraints  under  which  you  new  llvt?  nml 
that  the  good  old  American  syitom  of  free 
enterprise  and  competition  be  deprncled  t  n 
to  regulate  our  economy,  then  write  Botd 
Tackctt.  House  Office  BuUdinK,  Washington, 
D.  C.  today  Or.  clip  this  column,  add  your 
"amen"  and  send  it  to  him.  But.  be  sura 
that  you  sign  your  name.  Neither  Boyd  n^r 
this  newspaper  arc  interested  In  ancnynmus 
contributions. 

The  fate  of  regulation  W  will  be  deter- 
mined in  Congress  within  the  next  few 
d^ys — before  June  30  Also  up  for  renewil 
will  be  the  utterly  fruiUesa  bill  for  control 
of  prices.  The  Office  of  Price  d'a'Milyailon 
(OPS)  in  our  opinion,  has  a;ccmpU.shed 
nothing  more  than  the  adding  of  .everal 
thousand  employees  to  the  Government  pav- 
roll;  Iht  expense  of  elaborate  office  qv\irieis 
In  the  State  capitals  and  the  sending  <jf  wei!- 
pald  snoopers  Into  the  grocery  stores  and 
retail  establishments  of  our  country  to 
harrass  our  merchants  and  add  to  their  gen- 
eral confusion.  (And  remember,  o  ir  ok! 
friend  Joe  Doaks  Is  paying  the  bill  <  OPS 
has  not  reduced  prices  on  a  single  item,  .so 
far  as  we  know,  but  has  only  created  distrust 
In  the  minds  of  our  people.  We  are  not  at 
war  according  to  tiie  pronouncements  y.t 
our  own  Government.  We  are  flghtini;.  yes, 
but  it's  police  action  according  to  cur  lead- 
ers. If  and  when  we  declare  war  and  the 
country  is  enga^^d  in  aclval  combat  to  re- 
tain Its  freedoms,  then  the  people  will  be 
ready  to  accept  regtUatlon  W.  OPS,  cr  any- 
thing else  necessary  for  victory.  Cur  Seiia- 
tora  and  Congressmen  in  Washington  ki.uw 
this,  and  why  they  don't  act  accordingly. 
Is  another  of  the  great  unexplained  mysteries 
of  our  age. 

The  utter  futility  of  OPS,  In  comparison 
with  our  American  system  of  competition 
might  be  illustrated  by  two  local  rases  A 
wholesale  grocer  told  us  that  under  OPS  he 
was  told  to  make  9  cents  profit  on  a  pound 
of  coffee.  Yet  under  competition  he  had 
never  been  able  to  make  more  than  3  cents 
per  potmd.  In  another  case,  a  local  retailer 
presented  a  problem  to  one  of  the  ageius 
sent  here  by  the  OPS  for  conferences  with 
local  merchants.  This  retailer  ask»d  about 
the  sale  of  a  certain  popular  commodity,  and 
how  it  should  be  reported.  After  mur.lni; 
over  the  problem  for  awhile  the  agent  said : 
"I  Juat  don't  know.  Off  the  record,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  forget  the  whole  thing  and 
XMt  show  It  on  your  report."  And  that  sums 
up  the  kind  of  price  control  the  people  are 
asked  to  pay  for. 

For  every  dime  that  OPS  might  save  for  Joe 
Doaks  be  will  undoubtedly  be  asked  to  pay 
30  ccnta  In  additional  taxes  to  support  tbe 
Tartoua  Government  agencies  set  up  to  "save 
him  money."  Already  the  snoopers  and 
Federal  agents  are  looking  under  the  mer- 
chants' counters,  so  to  speak,  and  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise  and  competi- 
tion to  being  ptished  out  tbe  back  door  OPS 
also  to  scheduled  to  die  on  June  30  unless 
Oongreaa  reenacts  the  so-called  emergency 
bill  which  would  extend  Its  life  and  continue 
the  pltjsh  jobs  it  has  created  throughout  the 
United  Statea.  If  you  believe  OPS  is  saving 
money  for  you  In  everyday  expenses — If  you 
believe  there  to  a  reason  why  thousands  of 
Federal  employees  should  be  added — at  your 
expenae,  then  that  Is  your  American  privi- 
lege. But  If  you  think  the  system  of  free 
enterprlae  and  competition  that  has  made 
thto  country  the  greatest  on  earth  should  be 
dap«Mlad  on  to  carry  It  through  these  turbu- 
l«Bt  ttaaaa,  than  write  Botd  Tackrt  and  our 
flanatora.  Wnxiaat  Foibbiobt  and  John  Mc- 
CiMiiiSW  (addreas  tbe  Senators,  Senate  Office 
Bulltflnc.  Waahlngton.  D.  C)  and  let  them 
know  what  you  think.  They  are  all  reason- 
able men.  and  they  want  to  act  according  to 
the  desirea  of  their  constituents. 


H.  R.  3283,  Mesicu  Labor  BOI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

r,r  UJONOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
tned  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  obtain 
the  noor  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
rules  the  chairman  is  obliged  to  recog- 
nize the  members  of  the  committee  first, 
thpy  having  the  preference,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  recognition. 

I  have  voted  for  many  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  that  would  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  administering  this  proposed 
let;i.slaTion  to  the  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  observed  that  on  all 
division.s  and  teller  votes  on  these 
amendments,  my  Republican  friends, 
who  constantly  talk  about  economy  and 
bureaucracy,  almost  without  exception. 
voted  a«ain.st  these  economy  amend- 
ments while  at  the  same  time  granting 
the  Government  certain  powers  and 
rights  which  they  constantly  charge  as 
being  bureaucratic. 

To  my  mind,  all  that  is  required  is 
to  permit  these  Mexican  laborers  who 
have  qualified  under  the  prescribed  reg- 
ulations to  enter  the  United  States  and 
let  the  cost  be  absorbed  by  those  plant- 
ers, large  farm  operators,  canners,  meat 
packers,  and  sugar-beet  growers  who 
are  pres.sing  for  this  legislation. 

Certainly  they  have  accumulated 
enough  wealth  to  be  able  to  pay  the 
wage  the  American  worker  is  eirtitled  to 
instead  of  bringing  in  this  Mexican 
labor,  working  them  10  to  20  hours  a  day, 
providing  them  with  miserable  housing 
facilities,  and  paying  them  wages  far 
below  the  going  scale  for  American 
workers. 

There  is  a  need  for  legislation  to  con- 
trol the  illegal  entry  of  Mexican  labor  in 
vast  numbers  but  this  bill  is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  this  serious  problem.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  284  more  nearly  meets  the 
requirements  for  effective  control. 

In  the  first  place,  the  House  bill  places 
the  recruitment  of  these  workers  under 
the  regional  director.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment, I>epartment  of  Labor,  instead  of 
at  the  national  level.  This  authority 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  a.s  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
bill.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  can  well 
determine  the  availability  of  American 
labor  for  this  work,  then  fix  the  number 
of  Me.xicans  permitted  to  enter  to  meet 
any  shortage  of  such  labor  that  exists. 
No  employer  should  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy a  Mexican  alien  whom  he  knows  or 
suspects  to  be  in  the  country  illegally. 
Some  sort  of  penalty  to  effectively  con- 
trol this  illegal  hiring  should  be  in- 
corporated in  any  legislation  we  enact. 

This  bill  gives  distinct  advantages  to 
the  Mexican  worker  that  American 
workers  do  not  have,  such  as  the  pay- 
ment of  transportation,  subsistence, 
emergency  medical  care  and  burial  ex- 
penses in  case  of  death. 

The  cost  of  administration  to  our 
Government  will  be  far  greater  than  the 
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repayment  it  derives  therefrom.  The 
administrative  cost  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  run  from  one 
to  two  millions  annually,  which  repre- 
.senis  a  direct  subsidy  to  the  large  oper- 
ators. The  small  grower  does  not  bene- 
fit in  thejeast. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Migra- 
toiT  Labor,  which  made  a  comprehen- 
.sive  investigation  of  the  farm-labor 
i.^.sues  from  June  1950  to  April  1951.  con- 
cluded in  its  report  that  more  effective 
use  of  domestic  labor  should  be  effected. 
The  Commission  also  recommended  the 
use  of  off-shore -possessions'  workers  be- 
fore u.'^ing  Mexicans. 

At-'ain  may  I  state  my  firm  conviction 
thai  the  Senate  bill  shoulu  be  adopted 
aa  the  more  effective  method  to  meet 
thi.s  vital  problem.  Neither  bill  is  fully 
adequate  to  handle  the  situation.  It  is 
one  which  is  deserving  of  continued  ex- 
liau.stive  study  for  the  purpo.se  of  estab- 
lisliuiK  an  equitable  program  of  farm- 
labor  control  and  administration  which 
will  be  economical  of  administration  to 
the  Government  while  fully  protecting 
th?  intert.^t.s  of  American  workers. 


Need   for   Reorganization   in    Lefislative 


'roceciures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TFNNFS3EF 

IN"  THE  SSNATE  OF  THE  UNTTiD  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  KEIAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
a-k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tl^e  Record  an  article  entitled  'Con- 
gress Needs  a  Focal  Point, "  by  Robert 
Heller,  published  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  Nefds  a  Focal  Point 
(By  Robert  Heller) 

If  Henry  Clay  or  Daniel  Webster  could 
walk  into  the  United  States  Senate  today, 
they  would  find  startling  changes,  but  one 
thing  would  be  familiar — the  way  Congress 
operates.  Since  their  day  t>^e  role  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  vastly  enlarged,  but  the  ma- 
chinery for  pas.'lng  the  lack's  that  now  regu- 
late so  much  o:  the  citizen's  llle  and  activ- 
ities ur.til  recently  has  been  little  different 
from  that  of  100  years  ago.  when  the  prob- 
lems of  Government  were  relatively  simple. 

Congress  is  today  oper£ting  as  a  group  of 
autonomous,  conflicting,  irreconcilable  com- 
mittees, and  the  public  Is  growing  Impatient 
with  the  results.  Many  people  feel  that 
Congress,  with  Its  control  of  the  purse  and 
hence  of  the  country's  ecorwmlc  life,  must 
show  more  leadership  If  our  form  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  survi.e.  In  the  present  world 
crisis  the  Nation  cannot  afford  a  legislative 
branch  that  turns  In  a  performance  that  is 
at  best  mediocre.  Congress  must  measure 
up  to  its  great  responsibilities.  Tbls  docs 
not  mean  that  it  should  encroach  on  the 
Executives  mauagement  function;  It  does 
mean  that  Congreta  must  take  a  more  active 
part  In  forming  policy.  The  problem  is 
one  of  organization  rather  thar.  of  personnel. 
Evtn  the  most  able  people  in  Congress,  and 
they   represent  some  of  the  country's  best 


brains,  cannot  do  their  Jobs  adequately  until 
tbe  remaining  fundamental  faults  In  the 
organization  of  Congress  ara  corrected. 

The  pressing  need  for  reform  has  brought 
legislative  reorganization  and  improvement 
again  under  consideration  In  Washington, 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Executive  Ex- 
penditures is  now  reviewing  the  performance 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946 — the  only  previous  effort  to  Improve 
the  internal  operation  of  Congress  that  has 
been  partially  successful.  On  the  basts  of 
this  investigation,  a  bill  to  achieve  further 
reforms  may  be  drawn  up  and  introduced. 
The  chief  weakness  in  the  operation  of 
Congress  is  Its  lack  of  a  center  of  respon- 
sibility. Congress  needs  a  formal,  definite 
ojierating  organization,  a  focal  point  on 
which  the  voters'  attention  would  be  ft.red, 
where  approval  or  disapproval  for  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  could  be  a-sslgned.  There- 
fore. I  suggest  the  creation  of  majority  and 
nnnonty  policy  committees,  which  will  pro- 
vide not  only  the  needed  centers  of  respon- 
sibility but  also  a  formal  and  centralized 
means  of  a  communication  with  the  execu- 
tive deaartment*. 

The  most  powerful  Member  of  Ccngress 
a;e  the  staiiduis  committee  chairmen,  in 
wnuse  committer's  the  legislative  work  is 
done.  In  the  House  and  Senate  these  stand- 
ing committee  chairman  should  be  welded 
into  a  management  policy  commlitee  whose 
chair  lan  would  be  the  majority  leader.  In 
this  way  the  majority  party's  program,  as 
workci.  out  by  the  committee,  would  repre- 
sent the  party  membership,  commanding  its 
suppori  in  both  Houses  and  promoting  co- 
opers': ;on  with  the  executive  departments. 
In  the  same  way,  a  minority  policy  commit- 
tee, composed  of  the  ranking  minority  psirty 
member  of  each  of  the  standing  committees, 
with  the  minority  leader  as  chairman  should 
be  lonnet.  in  each  House.  Its  operation 
woutd  parallel  the  majority  policy  commit- 
tees, and  It  would  de-elop  the  minority 
party'i   legislative  program. 

These  committees  would  provide  the 
mearL.-.  whereby  differences  between  the  two 
parties  could  be  adjusted;  where  this  was  im- 
possible, the  minority  policy  ccramittees 
would  set  forth  the  alternative  prociam 
that  would  be  put  into  effect  if  the  minority 
party  were  In  power,  and  allow  the  people  to 
evaluate  it.  "The  procedure  would  also  serve 
to  eliminate  the  minority  attacks  on  the  ma- 
jority program  which  now  are  made  from 
a  variety  of  positions,  some  of  which  con- 
tradict each  other  and  do  not  ofTer  con- 
structive  alternatives. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  such  policy 
committees  offer  the  only  solution  to  the 
basic  organization  problems  of  Congress,  it 
m  'St  tie  emphasized  that  they  are  no  cure- 
all.  The  composition  of  Congress  and  the 
nature  of  its  Members  preclude  members  of 
a  party  from  always  staying  in  lino  on  specific 
issue^.  and  no  one.  unless  he  Is  an  advocate 
of  dictatorship,  would  want  it  different.  The 
p.  cse.it  disagreement  today  within  the  Re- 
publican Party  on  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  Is  a  case  in  point.  Some  mem- 
bers favor  the  administration's  efforts  to 
proceed  cautiously  In  Asia  while  building  up 
defenses  against  possible  Communist  aggres- 
sion in  Europe,  while  others  condemn  the 
administration  for  not  fighting  an  all-out 
war  against  communism  In  Asia. 

These  are  honest  differences  of  opmlon, 
and  policy  committees  are  not  going  to 
change  them.  On  other  Issues  the  policy 
committees  will  be  unable  to  hold  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  membership  In  line  be- 
cause of  home  pressures.  But  whether  there 
is  80-percent,  60-percent  cw  even  60-percent 
agreement,  at  least  some  p-^rcentage  of  cen- 
tralized control  would  be  achieved:  also  a 
focal  point  In  Congress  would  be  provided 
where  responsibility  for  each  party's  actions 
or  Inaction  would  be  fixed.  As  Congress 
operates  now,  this  cannot  be  done. 


Let  us  take  a  couple  of  examples  of  finan- 
cial Irresponsibility  under  the  present  set-up. 
The  General  Appropriation  Act  of  1951,  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  which  consoli- 
dated 11  separate  supply  bills,  was  an  ad- 
vance toward  modern  procedure,  ")ut  In- 
cluded in  this  act  were  many  appropriations 
not  economically  justifiable  and  not  in  the 
national  Interest.  For  Instance,  it  included 
a  flood-control  provision  to  protect  lands 
inundated  by  the  Clinton  River  in  Mich- 
igan to  the  extent  of  about  »1. 000.000  for 
less  than  400  acres  of  land  affected.  Tills 
means  more  than  f2,£00  an  acre  of  tax 
money.  Another  flood-control  project  In 
the  act.  at  North  Aoam-s,  Mass  ,  to  control 
the  H<x)fiic  River  Is  estimated  to  cast  $13,- 
170.000.  on  which  a  return  of  10  cents;  on 
the  dollar  can  be  expected.  These  two  proj- 
ects are  under  uay. 

The  above  examples  are  chosen  at  ran- 
dom; there  are  many  others.  Inclusicn  of 
projects  of  this  kind  is  the  result  of  horse 
trading.  Members  of  Congress  from  dif- 
ferent sections  ot  the  country  agree  to  sup- 
port known  pork-barrel  measures  to  obtain 
patronage  for  their  own  areas.  The  con- 
sequence is  tremendous,  un.lustlfied  expen- 
ditures, made  possible  by  the  autonomy  of 
the  various  standing  committees.  Including 
two  fiscal  committees  in  each  House  work- 
ing independently  and  in  conflict  with  each 
other      This   is   fiscal    anarchy. 

Now  let  us  .see  what  would  have  happened 
to  these  projects  if  the  policy  committees 
were  operating,  under  tlie  surveillance  of 
the  people. 

With  the  majority  leader  as  chairman  of 
the  majority  jiolicy  crimmlttee,  each  of  the 
standing  committee  chairmen  would  have 
his  day  in  court.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would  have 
to  present  to  the  majority  leader  their  pro- 
grams, and  show  what  they  were  made  up  of. 
Included  in  those  programs  would  have  been 
the  appropriations  for  the  Clinton  and  Hooslc 
River  projects.  The  entire  policy  committee 
would  be  fully  aware  of  the  Government's 
estimated  income  and  would  have  announced 
its  ceiling  on  spending.  The  tl.000,000  for 
the  Clinton  River  and  the  »13, 170,000  for 
the  Hooslc  would  have  to  be  considered  In 
the  light  of  that  celling,  and  approval  or  dis- 
approval made  on  that  basis.  In  the  event 
the  estimated  expenditures  for  public  works 
exceeded  the  budget  set  for  them,  the  prof- 
fered legislation  would  be  returned  by  direc- 
tion of  the  majority  policy  committee  to  the 
standing  committees  Involved  for  necessary 
pruning. 

In  effect,  the  result  would  be  that  the  ma- 
jority policy  committee,  representing  the  en- 
tire majority  party,  would  have  to  think  In 
national  terms.  It  v-ould  be  far  less  Inclined 
to  go  along  with  projects  designed  to  fatten 
up  a  lOcal  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  summary,  creation  of  majority  policy 
committees  would  set  up  a  chain  of  com- 
mand from  the  majority  leaders  to  the  stand- 
ing committees,  to  the  Individual  members 
of  Congress,  to  the  people.  Minority  jxilicy 
committees  wotild  create  the  same  chain  of 
command  to  the  people  who  are  opposed  to 
the  program  and  action  of  the  party  In 
power.  This  ts  the  essence  of  the  two-party 
system  and  the  only  way  to  run  a  democracy. 
So  much  for  the  proposed  policy  committees. 
There  are  other  steps  Congress  should  take 
toward  Improvement. 

The  Senate  is  periodically  hamstrung  by 
filibusters,  the  function  of  which  Is  simply 
to  enforce  the  will  of  the  minority  on  the 
majority.  A  change  In  Senate  rules  to  re- 
quire that  only  a  simple  majority  of  lu 
Members  Is  needed  to  stop  filibusters  would 
prevent  this.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate 
should  adopt  a  relevancy  rule  requiring  de- 
t»te  on  the  floor  to  be  germane  to  the  land- 
ing business. 
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The  S<iiat«  doesn'i  t^av*  um*?  rur  idle  con- 
vprs.Tttcn,  but  in  ihe  last  ses-s;  n  It  to^k  2 
*T*ita  I  and  500  ;«^»s  ot  the  Congressional 
Rkh. no.  to  repeal  ine  tM  on  i,leoraar«arlne 
ar.d  3  weeks  tc  pa*s  the  Ke-r  nitural  ^as 
bili  iwhuh  the  President  promptly  vetoe^l  i . 
The'e  were  more  important  things  it  should 
iiave  beeii  dom^ 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  the  House 
repealed  its  21-day  rule  which  had  prevented 
txie  Rules  Committee  from  sitting  mdcfl- 
nit^ly  'jf  perpetually,  on  lecl&'.atioii  reported 
tuvi  '3b;y  by  other  standirux  committees 
The  result  Is  that.  In  practice.  Ifgislative 
action  Is  new  within  thp  contr'-l  not  '--t  a 
r.;ajcruy  of  the  House  tut  of  a  coalition  if 
seven  members  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Rules. 
This  IS  obviously  not  derafxraiic  procedure. 

The  Members  of  C  luress  are  tremendously 
overburdened.  Their  efTorts  a.'e  dissipated 
over  such  a  variety  of  activities  that  it  is  a 
physical  ImpoMlbiltty  for  them  t.>  devote 
suClcient  attention  to  the  most  impcTtant 
lawmaking  Job  in  the  world  The  cbvlous 
answer  to  thla  Is  delegation  of  the  less  im- 
portant duties,  such  as  a  ban  on  private  Im- 
migration bilU.  eniorced  Umltaticn  of  other 
private  bills,  greater  reliance  nn  administra- 
tive assistants,  particularly  in  the  running 
of  errands  for  the  folks  back  home,  and 
granting  of  home  ru!e  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Home  rule  is  a  perennial  Issue  on  Caplt;! 
HIU  In  May  1949.  the  flenate  approved 
homa  rule  without  a  diss*  ntlng  vote,  but 
that  bill  could  never  get  au;  of  a  House  Dts- 
trtct  Ccanmlttee  pijreonhole  to  become  law. 
Tbe  results  of  our  National  Legislattore  act- 
ing as  city  council  for  the  IJlstrlct  are  more 
than  a  Ittle  ludicrous.  For  Instance,  on 
December  18,  1850,  Just  after  the  President 
bad  declared  a  state  of  national  emergence 
and  congressional  leaders  were  being  briefed 
on  the  war  by  General  Bradley,  the  House 
paused  to  conalder.  amend,  and  pass  r  bill 
to  provide  for  tbe  support  of  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock  in  tbe  District  of  ColimibLa. 

There  are  other  procedural  devices  that 
should  be  adopted.  Tot  example,  tbe  Hotise 
spends  tbe  equivalent  of  1  month  each  ses- 
sion answering  roll  calls.  The  overwhelming 
peroentac«  of  this  time  could  be  saved  by 
tbe  Installation  of  a  modem  electric  roll- 
call  tyatcm.  Stzteen  States  have  them  In 
sxKoasaful  operation  now  The  House  should 
foUov  this  lead. 

Pinally.  Oongreaamen's  salaries  should  b« 
railed  and  adequate  pensions  provided. 
Ifany  Members  of  Congress,  who  know  that 
when  they  complete  their  terms  they  will 
have  !•■■  money  than  when  they  began. 
would  rattwr  swim  the  Potomac  than  intro- 
duce meienrt  to  ecarect  the  sltoatlon:  this 
Is  simply  bee>u«8  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  In  the  anomalous  position  <Jt  being  tbe 
only  meerw  by  which  their  eosapensatlon  can 
be  iDcreaeed.  Part  of  this  problem  can  be 
avQldad. 

11  OoBfVMi  would  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
to  rerlmp  Iti  compcDsatlon.  the  Court  would 
be  wtthln  ito  eoDstltutlcoial  authority  in 
to  do  so.  Ito  prestige  and  its  Inde- 
are  great  enough  to 
tiM  objectivity  of  its  review  and 
In  the  event  the  8u- 
COort  would  not  take  on  the  Job, 
■tocmld  eaU  on  a  carefully  selected 
to  analyse  and 
Job  and  deter* 
nine  the  ec—wmeurate  pay.  This  «ouk}  be 
mki0ml  taatooo  wtUch  to  peg  congreeaknal 
•t  tbe  right  leveL 
VIB  be  made  that  with  a 
In  efleet  this  is  no  time 
to  eeoalder  defrosting  lu  own 
Is  not  a  valid  argu- 
and  penalone 
and  ralaed  kmg 
The  objae- 
ai  laMac  eopyeeslonsl  mlarlee  and 
toe  to  pay  what  the  job  Is 


worth  and  Insure  that  .■xole  nier.  w-aild  not 
be  interred  from  seeking  congressional  ofBce 

tj<»ciiv;se  compensation  )^  so  far  below  com- 
paraMe  levelf  in  prn.i'f  buslnesa. 

Why  u  it  t!.at  Mieje  reforms  have  not  been 
put   into   efTect   bt'i  ire  now? 

The  basic  reas  .i;  is  that  the  Members  of 
CoPii?re.ss  \re  pre^  irupiprl  with  their  many 
diSBtult  J.,hs  .\n(i  ci  .  '  .^•>  to  buckle  down 
t.i  an  unspectacu..ir  :.is*  :  housekeeping. 
M'  reover.  Cons;re:-?  i«  n  'T  ss  section  of  the 
ccuntry,  made  up  '~.f  ''MiJcrs  and  laggards, 
the  able  and  rtie  ii  competent,  the  smart  and 
the  stupid,  aw  cI  -.ne:v.  subject  to  the  usual 
ir.iiities  of  huma  .  ■■  Cooperation  among 
Members  i.s  hincie.'^d  by  personal  anlmosl- 
tie.s  and  diiTer?r.re.s  :n  ou:Kx)k.  and  asq-ee- 
ment  on  Internal  relMrm  Ls  made  more  dlf- 
ttcti.t  Dccause  the  problem  Is  one  of  technical 
i.ritanizn:t'->n  which  the  voters  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand,  and  therefore  it  has 
little  pciiticiil  sex  Appeal 

A  lurther  obst.i':e  is  t!  e  turn-ever  that 
Cv-curs  every  2  ye  irs  la  The  House  and  every 
6  years  m  the  Senate  As  often  as  Interest 
m  re<ir;anl?  .'K  n  la  generated  a  change  of 
faces  taics  place,  and  a  new  educational  ef- 
fort  must   be   undertaken 

In  view  ef  the  obstacles  wh.i^  chance  Is 
there  tiiat  these  propi  s.iL*  lor  improving 
the  operation  o:  C'inere';=  will  be  sidopted? 
I  t>elieve  the  chances  are  ijood  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  eventuaJy  '.v.  r.d  economic  and 
jxjii'.lcai  factors  will  force  the  cha;ice  But 
It  would  be  t-xr  better  t<>  an'irmate  ' r.f  ne- 
cessity by  making  Congress  nvre  *rT  i.-;  e 
now. 

A  great  opportujiity  exi.st.s  ior  C'  neross  to 
catch  up  on  the  l.iit  100  years  The  pro- 
jjosed  reforms  would  nut  ImmediH'ely  cure 
:.U  the  liis  which  h.imper  the  functioning 
it  Coijgre&s.  but  they  wi  uld  provide  a  new 
tpproitLh  that  in  time  would  bring  vast  im- 
jirovement.  The  steps  I  have  outlined  will 
tend  to  make  the  Congress  more  efficient 
j.nd  en-'D'iP  it  to  cope  more  promptly  with 
the  problems  that  confront  it  1  :\e  welfare 
of   the  CoUiitry   requires   their   adoption. 


Ikresftk  of  Anti-Comciunist  Forces  in 
Asia  Is  Key  to  Haltin{  Commanism 
Tken 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  Malik  proposal  designed  to  look  a.s 
if  it  ofTered  real  peace  in  Asia,  It  is 
Important  to  read  again  the  article  writ- 
ten a  month  ago  by  the  veteran  observer, 
Mr.  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  in  which  he 
anticipated  some  such  tempting  bait  and 
showed  how  impossible  it  will  be  to  Kei 
peace  and  security  anywhere  in  Asia — 
jijst  as  in  Europe — until  there  are  native 
forces  adequate  to  check  the  Commu- 
nist forces: 

SAjf  FtANCuco. — I  have  come  home  believ- 
ing that  Asia  can  be  saved  from  communism 
without  a  third  world  war.  It  can,  in  my 
Judgment,  be  saved  by  the  Immediate  crea- 
tion of  local  antl>Commimlst  forces  roughly 
equal  in  strength  to  the  local  Communist 
foroee. 

Whether  Americans  side  with  General 
MacArthur  or  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
they  can  surely  agree  on  one  point:  The 
weakness  of  the  free  world  In  Asia  is  that  u 


is  forced  to  use  lU  chief  armies— American. 
British,  and  French,  against  satellite  Asiat- 
ics—North Koreans.  Chinese,  Ir.dochlneee, 
and  Malayans,  while  ti  -■  U  s  =  R  preserves 
Sts  forces  intact  outside  1      ■;  v  .1.'.=; 

ThU  U  the  U.  N.  and  Um- "l  J^  ues  position 
in  Korea  And,  with  apougies  i-  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  this  was  net  .^  position 
In  Greece. 

In  fact,  to  save  Greece  we  equipped,  mo- 
blUzed.  and  assisted  Greek  forces  to  do  the 
job  without  any  direct  military  contribu- 
tions from  us.  Jtist  this  should  be  our  aim 
in  AsU. 

Now  quite  obvlotosly,  because  (  f  a  number 
of  historical  errors,  chief  of  which  wer?  im- 
agining that  the  U.  S  S  R.  could  became  a 
■•peace-loving  democracy"  and  that  Chlaese 
Communists  would  be  Chinese  fir^t  and 
Communists  afterward.  'he  ocrlrientnl 
countries  got  caught  ofT  base.  When  the 
Communists  attacked  in  Korea.  Indochina. 
and  Malaya,  they  had  to  be  stopped  by  the 
United  States.  Fr-nnce.  and  Britain,  or  by 
nobody.  For.  in  Asia,  we  had  never  created 
strong,  local  anti-Communist  forces 

Until  such  forces  exist,  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  Frpnce  cannot  withdrav,-  their 
forces  from  the  Far  East  without  e^rp  «^'.ng 
that  vital  area  u  new  a* tacks  and  p<jrsible 
conquest  by  £ov;et  Ccrai-nunl.'-t  satellites. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  may  find  it  con- 
vinlent  to  say.  that  "If  aggre.^sion  (in 
Korea)  would  end  and  you  had  reliable  as- 
surances that  1"  would  lOt  be  resumed 
•  •  •  I  think  that  you  have  a  real  po-isi- 
billty  of  working  ctit  a  stable  situation. •' 

RXOS     MAT     «.TTA'~K     FLSEWHEH5: 

The  point  Is.  therp  cp.n  be  no  reliable  as- 
surances that  N'-rth  K'  rean  and  Chirese 
forces,  having  achieved  a  partial  •  rt  iry. 
would  not  embark  upon  a  new  ageresslon 
somewhere  else  in  Asia.  say.  n.;ain.=t  r.e.p  ess 
Burma,  whenever  it  seemed  convccn  nt. 
Agaii.st  such  utterly  untr-u=-twcrthy  ei.Ti  les 
ther3  can  be  but  one  reliable  assura  ce, 
namely,  enough  opposing  forces  to  de  t-at 
them. 

NothUiE;  less  cm  permanently  pta*:.  ize 
the  siruvtlon  in  A.sia  and  thus  enable  the 
rccldental  n.-i'ions  to  concentrate  on  t  nat 
n  iUiary  build-up  in  Europe  that  is  pr<  b;  taly 
the  best  means  of  av(,iding  world  war  III 

If  this  reasoning  Is  c-rrect.  and  cu  mg 
my  trip  through  the  Far  East  I  met  liter. illy 
nv)  westerner  who  even  sought  to  refutf  it, 
then  the  $64  question  is:  .■Vre  there  avail  ble 
in  the  Par  East  enijU^h  local  forces  tc  t  p 
Communist  expa  isi'n? 

I  am  sure  that  such  forces  exist  pvUein  lal- 
ly.  The  reasv-n  we  do  not  all  see  thei  1  is 
that  the  Reds  get  the  Jump  on  us.  not  •  nly 
militarily  but  propagandistlcally.  They  nijt 
only  nearly  to<:k  Asia  away  from  us  by  f'  rce. 
but  they  "scli"  a  lot  of  us  a  nurr.be  •  cf 
phony  stories  which  It  was  In  their  lnt»rest 
to  have  u.s  believe  One  of  these  wa?  ^:at 
we  could  not  find  adequate  local  forces  to 
chtx-kmire  the  Communists. 

MX  STEPS  BEFOar  GRCANrZATION 

This  I.''  fundamentally  false.  I  am  'on- 
vinced.  There  Is.  however.  Just  one  specie  of 
truth  in  it.  We  cannot  organize  local  Ai  lans 
for  freedom  until  we  have  first  done  a  num- 
ber Tf  things  that  we  ouijht  better  to  lave 
done  before  the  Communists  launched  heir 
attacks 

Such  as: 

1  Hi  Id  on  in  Korea  until  the  Ch  nese 
r  mmunlsts  either  surrender  or  until  the 
French  and  Vietnamlans  have  smashec  the 
Communist  rebels  in  Indochina,  the  British 
have  crushed  them  In  Malaya,  and  the  Fili- 
pinos have  eliminated  them  from  their 
island?^     These  are  not  impossible. 

2  Settle  'he  Kashmir  dispute  on  any  rea- 
sonable basis,  thus  freeing  Pakistan's  ^eat 
ener*;y  and  Influence  for  tise  elsewhere  and 
Kivlni;  the  Indian  opponents  of  neutralism  a 
clK.nce  tij  assert  themselves. 
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3.  Bvii.g  Burma,  bnim,  and  free  Vietnam 
Into  a  sGuthea.n  Asian  alliance  to  include 
India  and  Pakistan  as  s(>)n  as  either  is  ready 
to  Join. 

4.  Extend  the  new  Pacific  Pact  between 
the  United  States.  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia to  include  the  Philippines  and  a  re- 
armed Japan.  At  the  appropriate  time  link 
It  with  the  southeast   Asian  alliance. 

5  Instead  of  recognii'ing  Red  China  cre- 
ate all  possible  difficulties  tor  that  regime. 
This  means  supporting  Chiang  Kai-.siiek  on 
Formosa  and  encouraging  any  other  antl- 
Communlst  forces  that  emerge 

6.  Urge  the  Japanese,  once  they  again  be- 
come Indepei.dtnt.  to  create  a  sizable  mili- 
tary force  a;,  quickly  as  po.ssibie. 

I  believe  that  carrying  out  these  six  under- 
takings, or  most  of  tliem,  would  save  Asia, 
and  that  nothing  les:-  will. 

fNTTE    BIG    n     POMOY 

Two  obstacles  have,  I  think,  prevented  this 
blunt  fact  from  being  recognized  by  every- 
body. The  first  has  been  the  inconsistency  of 
American  policy  — first  in  favor  of,  then 
against,  now  again  in  favor  uf.  military 
intervention  in  Asia.  One  result  of  the  pres- 
ent Senate  hearings  on  the  MacArthur  dts- 
mLssal  may  be  the  end  of  tins  confuilon 

The  second  obstacle  is  the  absence  of  a 
common  attitude  toward  Asia  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  Britain,  and  France. 
So  long  as  tiiese  three  countries  di  not  agree 
upon  a  comniiin  policy  of  over-all  defense, 
the  Communists  will,  I  regret  to  say,  con. 
tinue  to  progress  despite  ovir  disuniteo  ef- 
forts to  stop  them. 

Until  recently,  it  has  presumably  beei-.  im- 
possible to  achieve  such  a  common  policy. 
Now,  In  my  judtiment.  the  moment  has  come 
when  agreement  on  i.  common  line  can  and 
sh  uld  be  reached. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOYD  TACKETT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  TACKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  column  en- 
titled 'Little's  Bit,"  by  Neal  Little,  of  the 
Dierks  Banner,  Dierks,  Ark.,  as  of  the 
30th  duy  of  May  1951.  which  portrays 
the  extravagance  and  iiselessness  of  bu- 
reaucratic controls  and  vividly  denounces 
the  socialization  of  our  economy: 
LnTLEs  Bit 

(In  this  era  of  greater  clamor  for  greater 
Government  control  of  everything,  the  fol- 
lowing little  piece,  printed  In  a  Minnesota 
ncwsv^aper.  seems  appropriate.  "Tiie  story 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  told  In  Gen- 
esis in  400  words.  The  world's  greatest  moral 
codf,  the  Ten  Commandments,  contains  only 
297  words.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  Is 
but  266  words  In  length.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  required  only  1.321  words 
to  set  up  a  new  concept  of  freedom.  The 
OfRce  of  Price  Administration  uses  2,500 
words  to  announce  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cabbage  seed.") 

A  short  time  ago  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Belgium  visited  this  country,  A  highlight 
of  his  trip  was  an  official  tour  of  one  of  TVA's 
big  power  dams  During  it.  naturally,  he 
was    given   a   complete   selling   Job   on   the 


wonaers  that  TVA  Ls  supposed  to  be  accom- 
plishing. 

There  may  be  a  logic  in  all  this— but  one 
wonders  why  our  public  officials  tuo  ofteu 
show  distinguished  foreign  visitors  only 
those  undertakings  which  are  paid  f<)r  and 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers,  and  which  rep- 
re.sent  a  form  of  state  socialism  which  dif- 
fers only  in  degree  from  the  Sv^'Viet  philos- 
ophy of  "let  the  government  run  every- 
thing ana  own  everything." 

The  country  is  lull  of  great  jx.iwer-produc- 
Ing  companies  which  were  paid  for  with 
private  savings,  which  pay  out  huge  sums 
in  taxes  each  year  to  all  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernme'U,  which  operate  under  the  control 
of  State  and  Federal  regulatory  commis- 
sions, and  which  never  have  and  never  will 
leceive  1  cent  in  lax  suosidies.  Ai'.d  these 
business-managed  power  companies  are  the 
ones  winch  provide  efficient,  !ow-c<>st.  de- 
{•-endable  service  to  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
individual  and  commercial  consumers.  But 
it  s  a  hundred  tn  one  bet  that  the  Belgian 
premier   wasn't    told    that    fact 

Ii  truth,  some  of  these  foreiflr.  vi-i'ors 
must  get  a  rather  confused  pirture  of  the 
United  States  which  is  sup}K>&ed  tu  be  the 
worlds  foremost  example  of  tl.e  virtues  and 
achievements  of  competitive  frrc  enterprise. 
Yet  the  official  emphasis  is  always  on  air- 
tight Government  monopolies  which,  for  the 
most  part,  couldn't  stay  In  business  for  a 
week  without  subsidies  and  suclv  special 
privileges  as  freedom  from  taxation 

Luckily,  the  economic  and  productive 
strength  of  this  Nation  does  not  lie  In  social- 
ized enterprise  If  the  Government  went 
completely  out  ot  the  power  business,  the 
money-lending  business,  or  any  of  Us  otlier 
socialistic  experiments  tomorrow,  private 
enttrprl.sc  would  be  right  there,  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  do  the  job. 

Thirty  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  also  a  distinguished  hi=^toni.n 
and  a  profound  student  of  government,  .said: 
"The  history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  government  power,  not  the  in- 
crease of  It.  'When  we  resist  the  concentra- 
tion of  powe:-,  we  are  resisting  the  process  of 
death,  because  concentration  of  power  Is 
what  always  precedes  the  destruction  of 
human  llfcerties." 

In  the  ensuing  30  years  we  have  seen  con- 
centrations of  power  In  government  beyond 
anything  that  Wilson  could  have  conceived. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  people  have  been 
reduced  to  slavery.  Great  nations  are  ruled 
by  terror.  The  clock  of  freedorr.  has  been 
turned  back  centuries. 

Wc  Americans  are  among  the  relatively  few 
people  who  are  free.  But  we  will  not  remain 
free  unless  we  strongly  and  effectively  resist 
the  concentration  of  power  in  go^•ernment — 
and  so,  in  Wilson's  fine  phrase,  resist  the 
process  of  death. 


Beantifnl  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    " 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Robert  Crossley  appearing  in  the 
current  issue  of  Better  Homes  and  Gar- 
dens, entitled  "Where  the  West  Is  Wild 
but  Not  Too  Woolly." 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  might 
imagine,    this    article    deals    with    the 


beauties  of  our  South  Dakota  Black 
Hiils 

Originally  named  Pa-ha-.-^a-pa  by  the 
mighty  Sioux  who  used  them  as  produc- 
tive hunting  and  fishing  grounds  and 
asylum  from  their  enemies,  the  Black 
Hills  now  .serve  the  people  of  our  Nation 
as  an  inexpensi.'e  but  highly  refreshin^^ 
stimulating,  and  hi.stonc  vacation  area 

In  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
I  sincerely  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  extend 
to  them  a  hearty  western  invitation  to 
spend  a  few  lelaxing  days  m  Paha  Sapa. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  article  is  estimated  to  make 
three  and  one-half  page^  of  the  Record. 
at  a  cost  of  $287. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

WpirRE  THE  WE5T  Is  Wild    BIT  Noi   Too 
Woolly 

(B>    Robert    Crossley) 

What  w'luid  \-o\ir  family  say  to  a  vacation 
where  it  culd  Ride  horseb.<ick  up  the  high- 
est peak  ea.'^t  i.f  the  Rockies''  inspect  the 
richest  eold  mine  m  .America''  Pass  buffalo 
alon^  the  highway  and  dine  on  thi  ni  at 
night ''  Watch  Indian  dances  and  have  its 
pictiir-  taken  with  a  chief  who  fought 
aaaihst  Custer''  Set  of?  dynamlf  to  help 
carve  a  monument  tor  the  ages''  Park  on  a 
!•  ii-T  for  a  chuck-wagon  dinner  and  cowboy 
songs  around  a  campfire''  Swim  In  spring 
water  90  decrees  warm''  Peek  In  where  Wild 
Bill  Hickok  me!  his  Maker?  Gaze  at  Ameri- 
ca s  cloud-backed  courterpart  of  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx'' 

Phrti  graph  spectacular  .scenery  on  roads 
engineers  said  couldn't  be  bullf  Sit  to- 
gether reverently  as  an  ages-old  Passion  play 
unfolds  under  the  stars?  Soak  in  the  lore  of 
stagecoach  robbers  and  their  boom-town  girl 
friends^  Fish  for  fighting  rainbows?  Ex- 
plore some  of  the  most  delicate  caves  in 
America''  Roam  among  reconstructed  dino- 
saurs'' Share  the  excitement  of  a  rodeo  or 
shoot-'em-up  Wild  West  celebration? 

Do  it  all  Within  a  3  weeks  vacation,  or 
even  a  week? 

And  with  less  than  450  miles  of  driving 
after  you  get  there  and  for  as  little  as  1160 
for  a  family  of  four? 

You'll  take  it?  Where,  you  ask.  is  this 
promised  land  for  the  ordinary  family  that 
hasn't  the  whole  summer  or  a  blank  check 
on  the  Chase  National — where  the  old  West 
still  lives  in  a  surprisingly  noncommercial 
setting  and  comes  in  whatever  degree  of 
wlldness  you  and  the  wife  and  the  kids  can 
take? 

It's  2  d.iys  by  car  from  Chicago — 3  from 
Cleveland.  Houston,  or  San  FrancLsco — to 
the  South  Dakota  Black  Hills  Paha  Sapa. 
the  Indians  called  them.  They're  really 
mountains,  higher  than  the  Adirondacks 
Somebody  made  the  mistake  of  calling  tbem 
hills,  and  for  a  long  time  tourlats  thought 
of  them  as  an  Interesting  stop-off  on  the 
way  to  Yellowstone.  The  hills — mountain- 
ous Black  Hills,  since  local  promoters  got 
smart — are  still  a  good  plus  on  any  trip  to 
the  Northwest,  but  every  year  more  and  more 
families  are  discovering  that  they're  about 
the  nearest,  least  expensive,  best  preserved, 
most  varied,  and  most  historically  con»ciotu 
remnant  of  the  American  frontier  that's  left. 
They  are  becoming  a  vacation  in  themselves. 
No  section  of  the  West  makes  more  of  Its 
past,  and  few  have  a  more  exciting  one. 
You're  In  the  land  of  characters  like  Wild 
Bill  and  Calamity  Jane,  Poker  Alice  And 
Blgfoot  Jake,  Crooked  Noee  Jack,  and  Potato 
Creek  Johnny.  The  characters  are  gone,  but 
not  all  tbe  old-timers  who  knew  tbem. 
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On«  of  th«  first  thlDfB  theyU  thow  yo« 
In  Riipld  aty  U  Hangman's  Hill.  Vigllantw 
■truDf  up  a  ttk)  at  borw  Ui1«t««  Umt*  in 
1877.  Vtett  ttM  Way  liuaaum  at  CufUr; 
tbayU  show  you  iMatUlnM  about  Fly-Sp*cked 
BlUy.  tran«fonn«U  Into  a  pine  cone,  with 
tbe  blood  of  Abe  Bamea  itlU  varm  cm  bla 
hands,  attet  around  for  Gold  DUe»»«y 
Dayc  and  theTll  r«enact  the  whole  thing 
for  you-  At  Sturft*.  Ife  Alex  Fiddler,  a 
no-good  gambler  arreated  In  Big  Bfflei  Place 
and  lynched  the  next  morning.  A  marker 
near  the  dn>ot  Identifies  the  hlrtorlc  oak. 
At  Spearflah  a  wooden  headstone  marks  the 
gravw  at  Barry  Tuthin.  suspected  rustler. 
Dragged  fran  a  boepttal  cot  and  hung  on  a 
sub-MTO  night  In  18S4.  Tuthlll  had  the 
}f^  laugh.  It's  now  thought  he  was  Inno- 
cent. 

The  Black  Hills  abound  with  markers. 
Here  gold  was  discovered.  Here  Indians 
waylaid  Preacher  Smith.  Here  Charley  Nolln 
was  fin*«iT*»*^  and  scalped  as  he  rode  the 
Pony  Expteas  into  Sturgls. 

Tikere  are  oeeUent  places  to  stay.  Includ- 
ing four  State- owned,  privately  operated 
lodgea  In  Custer  State  Park,  which  sprawU 
over  meat  of  the  southern  hills  and  U  a  model 
at  what  a  SUOe  park  ought  to  be.  A  family 
oi  four  can  stay  in  modem  cabins  at  any  oi' 
tlks  four  for  $7  a  night.  Oood  motels  in  any 
ci  tlM  towns  will  cost  perhaps  a  dollar  more. 
Far  T  nlghta  on  the  road,  allow  about  (M. 
By  piraitrklng  ssvaral  noons  at  free  camp- 
gnnmds.  you  can  hold  meal  coats  to  around 
ill  a  day.  or  §77  for  the  week.  Tou  can,  of 
coarse,  pitch  a  teot  at  the  campgrounds  and 
^H»«wt*  the  lodglsg  cost. 

Oaa  and  oil  wtll  cost  you  about  tlO  In  the 
H"i«^     Allow  gia  for  adnJaskms  and  say  $7 

This  adds  up  to  glOO.  That  should  see  you 
thrrtuyh  a  jam-packed.  yet  leisurely,  weak  of 
■Ightsaeing  and  vacationing,  and  leave 
enough  in  a  gSOO  budget  to  get  you  to  the 
H"t«  and  back  from  almost  any  place  La 


Tlic  Black  mils  and  Badlands  Assoclatk»i, 
atuigls.  8.  Dak.,  or  the  SUte  pubUdty  de- 
partmsnt.  PIsrre.  S.  Dak.,  will  answer  quea- 
tksM  and  sand  you  literature.  If  you're 
naUj  asrkms.  seod  them  a  dollar  for  Lee's 
Om^i^  Quids  Book  to  the  Black  Hills  and 
iha  nainaiMii  It's  the  next  best  thing  to 
touring  ttaa  Hllla  with  Potato  Creek  Johnny. 

Tou  CAB  saa  the  Hills  without  a  car,  of 
eoiBsa.  Tba  MUwaukae  and  the  Nco^th  WMt- 
em  Ballroads  wUl  take  you  to  Bapid  City. 
A  7-daj.  aU-aspenae  (except  meals  on  tralji) 
tour  taftTing  Chicago  on  the  Milwaukee  and 
asaing  tba  BlOa  from  busses  of  Black  Bills 
and  Waatain  Itmra  Is  tlM  (low«r  bartb); 
$119  (coach).  Tlks  North  Western  operates 
Its  own  9-day  tour  In  connection  with  the 
TMangla  I  Banch:  All-«xpense  trum  Chicago. 
•mj7  Oo^'w  berth):  •157.75  (coach).  Tou 
tr^n  aiao  go  by  Burlington  via  Bdgemont.  S. 
Dak.,  or  MewcaaUa.  Wyo.;  and  Burlington 
■RaOwaya  bnaaaa  also  serve  tbe  area.  West- 
«B  AtrttiMa  bM  daUy  ttlghta  to  Bapld  City 


r.  the  sbortast  louta  from  most  <a  the 
■wt  and  Mktveat  [insaris  South  Dakota  on 
IX  B  It.  Tbla  Tffr""*  of  flat  country  la  no 
ffftaa  tat  aeanary.  but  you  can  make  good 
ttaMB  aerasB  tt  and  break  the  monotony  by 
fflrt^trt  throY^  the  watnSy  spectacular  Bad- 
lAA.  U  8  16.  to  which  you  return. 
iBio  Bapld  City,  eaatara  gatiway 
t0  ttw  MMk  SllB.  Thia  U  a  town  of  25.1)00 
Vttk  food  piMM  to  stay  and  eat.    Toull  get 

City  later;  It  wont 
to  spend  your  first  two 
ft  aritaa  back  and  •  JOO  feat  up  in 
•ka.    Take   16  south 
aty.    Eaap  atznlgh* 
11  tMiM  south  to  Mount  Bosh- 
on.  turn  lift  OB 
Ik  to  Sylvan   Lake  Lodfs. 
aad  pine  hotel,  sis'- 
and  bousekeefAng  cabins. 
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la  one  of  four  rworta — Sylvan  Lake,  I,«Klon 
Lake  Lodge.  Blue  Bell  Lodge,  and  State  Oamo 
Lodge — owned  by  the  State  of  South  Dakot.^ 
and  lessed  to  private  operators.  Rates  at 
all  four  are  set  by  the  State.  All  take  tour- 
ists by  the  night  or  week,  European  plan. 
To  be  sure  of  accommodations,  though,  you 
should  write  for  reservations  Address  for 
the  first  three  Is  Custer.  S  Dak  ;  lor  Game 
Lodge.  Hermoea,  S.  Dak 

Prom  the  west,  turn  north  on  U  S  85  at 
Cheyenne  to  Newcastle,  then  east  on  U  S  16 
to  Custer.  S  Dak.  At  Custer,  turn  north 
7Vi  miles  to  Sylvan  Lake.  Stay  at  Custer  If 
you  don't  have  reservations  at  Sylvan  Lake 
or  one  of  the  other  lodges  In  the  park. 

If  you're  coming  from  Yellowstone  or  the 
northwest,  follow  U  S  14  to  Moorcroft.  Wyo  . 
then  bear  right  on  D  S  18  to  Newcastle  and 
Cxuter.  and  up  8£A  to  Sylvan  Lake. 

Get  a  good  nights  rest.  There's  lots 
ahead  for  the  next  7  days. 

Plrst  day:  This  Is  one  trip  that  d>>e.sn  t 
start  off  by  telling  you  to  get  up  at  daylight. 
You  can  have  breakfast  any  tune  beneath 
the  Indian  murals  In  the  big.  sunny  dining 
room  of  the  hotel.  Just  outside  a  terrace 
looks  out  over  Sylvan  Lake,  zirconlike  at  the 
base  of  gigantic  blue-gray  rocks.  Take  time 
for  a  quiet.  pLne-acented  stroU  along  the 
rim.  'The  mountain  to  the  north  with  the 
lookout  Is  Harney  Peak,  7.242  feet,  highest 
east  of  the  Rockies. 

You'll  drive  lees  than  50  miles  today,  so 
10:30  is  early  enough  to  get  away.  Leave 
your  BtufT;  you'll  be  at  Sylvan  Lake  again 
tonight. 

Take  the  road  to  your  right  as  you  leave 
the  lodge.  Turn  left  where  It  Joins  '6A. 
Bight  miles  down  16A  a  sign  points  to  Crazy 
Horse.  Study  the  white  paint  streaked 
across  the  face  of  the  mountain  dead  ahead 
as  you  ttim  left  off  the  paving.  You'll  gradu- 
ally pick  out  the  king-sized  outline  of  an 
Indian.  His  hair  Is  swept  back  by  the  wind 
as  be  charges  into  battle  on  a  stallion  One 
outstretched  arm,  287'^  feet  long,  answers 
a  white  man's  question:  "My  lands  are  where 
my  dead  lie  burled." 

That's  Crazy  Horse,  fiercest  of  the  chiefs 
who  led  the  Sioux  against  Custer  A  fighter. 
pure  and  slniple,  he  died  at  34.  bayoneted  hy 
a  white  soldier  while  he  was  visiting  Port 
Robinson  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

Now  he's  being  silhouetted  against  the 
blue  Dakota  sky  by  a  white  sculptor  with 
a  passion  for  underdogs  and  leaders  of  lost 
causes,  a  scant  9  miles,  by  air,  from  the  white 
man's  monument  to  his  own  chiefs  on  Mount 
Rushmore. 

It's  worth  the  50-cent  admission  (chil- 
dren under  18  free)  to  visit  the  sculptors 
log  studio  and  outdoor  gallery.  There  s  a 
model  of  how  Crazy  Horse  will  look  when 
finished,  and  statues  and  mahogany  carv- 
ing of  Indians  and  fighting  stallions,  breath- 
lessly lifelike  In  the  detail  of  rippUn*,' 
muscle.  One  statue,  a  head  of  Paderewski. 
won  first  prlae  at  the  New  York  Worlds 
Pair. 

Tbe  money  you  pay  helps  finance  the 
memorial.  Hang  onto  your  stubs:  At  noon 
and  5  p.  m.,  a  lucky  ticket  holder  throws 
the  switch  on  100  pounds  of  dynamite,  blow- 
ing loose  200  tons  of  mountain  In  a  mush- 
room of  smoke  and  flying  rock. 

There  are  good  places  to  cat  lunch  In 
Custer.  4  miles  south  on  16A.  Or  you  can 
picnic  at  Stockade  Lake.  5  miles  east  of  Cu.s- 
ter.  Though  Custer  is  the  oldest  tt;wn  m 
tbe  Bills,  its  wide  main  street  gives  It  a 
modern  look.  The  city's  founders  made  the 
street  wide  enough  to  turn  their  oxen 
around. 

Gold  was  discovered  on  July  27.  1874.  by 
Horatio  N.  Ross,  a  miner  with  Oeneral  Cus- 
ter's expedition.  There's  a  monument  to 
Boss,  who  died  broke,  at  the  Way  Museum,  a 
eaUn  built  In  1875  and  said  to  be  tbe  oldest 
building  in  the  Hills. 


Three  miles  east  of  Custer  on  U  8  !fl,  a 
marker  on  your  left  indicates  where  Boas 
discovered  eold  The  large  log  structure  a 
half  nv.le  beyond  is  the  Gordon  Stcx  kade 
( free »  Worth  driving  off  the  hlghwi  y  to 
seo.  thl!(  Is  an  accurate  restoration  o  the 
RTocfcadP  built  by  28  gold  seekers  who  8(  ttled 
here  2  days  before  Christmas  In  1874.  Be- 
cavise  he  had  no  business  in  Indian  '-errl- 
trry,  Capt  John  Gordon  put  up  a  fot.  80 
feet  square  ar.d  11  feet  high,  with  six  cabins 
and  a  well  L'slde  Gordon  figured  It  vould 
enable  10  men  to  fight  off  100  Indians.  Tbe 
Sioux  were  Just  getting  ready  to  t«  t  his 
theorv.  when  the  Army  rode  In  and  inoved 
The  settlers  out.  Before  the  end  of  1875. 
th  )ut;h.  'he  gold  fever  was  so  lntens<  that 
thousands  of  whites  rushed  into  the  H  Us. 

There  s  boating,  swimming,  and  fish  ng  on 
Stirkade  Lake,  and  a  picnic  ground  <Mt  of 
the  dam  Lock  for  deer  between  heie  and 
Legion  Lake.  3  miles  farther  on.  Yi  u  can 
swim,  fish,  boat,  and  picnic  at  Legion  Lake, 
u^i  There's  also  an  excellent,  reasmably 
priced  cafe  at  Legion  Lake  Lodge,  anc  n>od- 
ern  cabins  overlooking  the  lake. 

A  half  mile  north  of  Legion  Lake,  t:ke  the 
road  to  the  left.  South  Dakota  87.  'Ilils  Is 
the  famous  Needles  Highway,  and  will  take 
you  literally  through  the  most  spec  acular 
.scenery  In  the  hills.  Engineers  told  ponder- 
ous old  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  he  c  )uMn't 
build  a  road  through  the  Needles,  anc.  you'll 
see  why.  Nevertheless,  the  road  Is  there. 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  though  tiafflc  la 
one-way  through  two  tunnels.  Y  m  can 
come  down  the  Needles  Highway  from  Sylvan 
Lake,  but  the  rangers  say  the  way  t )  see  It 
best  is  climbing  up  from  Legion  Lak?.  The 
Needles  are  a  massive.  Jagged  range  of  pur- 
plish stone,  uead  ahead  an  you  cocie  to  a 
turnout. 

Just  above  this  turnout,  the  ro  id  goes 
through  a  tunnel  to  emerge  In  a  narrow 
pocket  of  upthrtist  boulders.  0;ie.  tne 
Nf-edles  Eye,  Is  so  named  because  of  a  narrow 
silt  near  its  tip.  This  Is  a  great  p. ace  for 
photographers,  but  frustrating,  toe;  you'll 
have  a  hard  time  to  get  much  In  y  lur  pic- 
ture, you're  so  hemmed  In  by  scenery. 

B.tck  at  Sylvan  Lake,  you  can  Join  i  horse- 
back party  ($2  per  person)  for  a  l-bour  ride 
that  winds  up  at  a  campfire  by  •  he  lake 
and  Includes  a  chuck-wagon  supper.  Or  you 
can  drive  down  and  get  In  on  the  dinner  for 
a  dollar.  And  if  you  get  back  t<  Sylvan 
Lake  r^-o  late  or  have  already  eaten,  you  can 
J( m  in  for  free  on  the  singing  and  cowboy 
entertainment. 

Secoiid  day:  You  can  set  your  own  pace 
again  tr>day  There's  time  for  the  3-hovir 
honsebark  trip  up  Harney  Peak,  flr?t  scaled 
by  Oeneral  Custer  In  1874. 

Or  you've  tinr>e  for  strolling  arounl  Sylvan 
Lakp  or  for  fishing  or  a  swim.  (The  water's 
cold  )  Check  out  around  11:30,  o-  as  late 
as  1  If  you  want  to  eat  lunch  at  the  lodge 
or  picnic  down  by  the  lake.  If  you  leave  be- 
fore lunch,  eat  at  Custer  or  at  the  picnic 
grounds   or   lunchroom    at  Wind   ( ave. 

T>ils  time  you  go  straight  south  through 
Custer  on  85A.  About  19  miles  fron  Custer 
you  enter  Wind  Cave  National  Pa-k.  Here 
the  hills  have  started  to  flatten  ov  t.  Signs 
warn  y(Tu  to  stay  in  your  car  and  rot  to  pet 
or  feed  the  buffalo.  There  arc  30C  of  these 
shaegy  monsters  In  the  park,  and  some  75 
elk 

Wlr.d  Cave  Is  no  Carlsbad  A  dead  cave, 
.so-called  because  there's  no  water  In  It  and 
b«'cause  it  is  no  longer  building  ti  forma- 
tlon.s.  It  lacks  the  big  rooms  of  son:e  caverns 
and  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  found  In 
live  caves  However,  the  hour-a  id-a-half 
trip  through  its  narrow  passages  f  nd  weird 
chambers  where  the  shapes  of  formations 
suggests  names  like  the  Garden  of  Cden.  and 
the  Scalping  Grounds,  Is  still  qui  e  an  ad- 
venture, and  easier  than  some  of  the  bigger 
caverns.  Children  will  have  fun  picking  out 
animals — giant   turtles,   squirrels,   and  even 
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Donald  Duck,  peering  from  behind  a  layer 
of  boxwork.  ThU  lacy,  honeycomb-like  for- 
mation, clinging  to  the  low  ceilings,  is  the 
cave's  most  delicate  feature. 

Rangers  with  tall  stories  conduct  tours 
every  half -hour  from  8  to  6  during  the  sum- 
mer. Admission  is  60  cents  for  adults;  chll- 
aren.  12  to  16.  35  cents;  under  12,  free. 

If  you're  out  of  the  cave  by  three,  and 
would  Ilk?  to  swim  In  warm  water,  take  a 
,-ide  trip  to  Hut  Springs,  10  miles  south  on 
8JA  This  red  sandstone  town  was  a  great 
health  resort  in  the  early  1900s.  Pullman 
car?  parked  In  f.'-ont  ol  the  then  swahk  Evans 
Rjtel  while  their  passengers  tcok  the  cure 
In  the  &0-degree  waters  of  the  Evans  Plunge, 
for  many  years  the  largest  indoor  pool  in  the 
wor'.d.  The  plunge  Is  still  a  goixl  place  to 
swim.  The  gravel  bottom  will  puzzle  you 
until  vou  iearn  that  that's  where  the  water 
enters  from  the  sprines— 5,000  gallons  per 
minute.  Another  thing  that's  diflerent  Is 
the  wa'-  they  figure  admission  prices— by 
height  instead  of  age.  Adults  are  60  cenLs, 
with  a  suit  and  towel  furnished.  Kids 
Uiider  4  feet.  10  inches,  are  a  quarter. 

From  Hut  Springs,  return  past  Wind  Cave, 
turning  north  off  85A  onto  South  Dakota 
87  yJu  sixjn  pass  from  the  National  Park 
back  into  Custer  State  Park.  Here  Is  a 
Erasing  area  for  1,300  buffalo. 

There's  quite  a  story  about  these  buffalo 
and  those  in  Wind  Cave  Park.  Robert  J. 
Ca5ey,  the  war  correspondent.  teU.i  it  in  his 
fa'cir.atir.g  b<x>k.  the  Black  Hills  and  The^r 
Incredible   Characters. 

One  of  these  "characters"  was  cattleman 
Sc(  tty  Philip,  whose  wife  was  an  Cglala 
Sioux'.    One  day  he  found  her  weeping. 

"My  people  will  starve,"  she  told  him. 
"Thev  say  the  buffalo  are  disappearing" 

Scotty'knew  that  this  was  so.  "What  can 
I  do?  "  he  asked  her. 

"Rp.lse  bufTalo,"  she  answered 
Because  he  loved  his  wife  and  her  people. 
Scctty   Philip    did   raise    buffalo      When    he 
died  in  1911.  he  had  the  biggest  herd  in  the 
world.  „, 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  up  87  is  Blue 
Bell  Lodse  with  a  log  hotel,  cabins,  and  a 
free  picric  ground.  "Three  miles  farther  on. 
a  good  dlrt\oad  to  the  left  climbs  2  miles 
tn'  the  6  400-foot  top  of  Mount  Coolidge. 
This  is  the  best  view  in  the  Back  Hills 
that  vou  can  get  to  by  car.  On  a  clear  day 
vou  can  see  the  Badlands,  60  miles  to  the 
east  You  easily  pick  out  the  Needle?  Crazy 
H'Tse.  and  a  bare  spot  on  a  di.stant  moun- 
tain that  is  vour  first  glimpse  of  Mount 
Rushmore.  In  the  lookout,  the  ranger  will 
show  ycu  t.^e  instruments  he  uses  for  com- 
pvi'ing  the  exact  location  of  smoke. 

Returning  to  No.  87.  you  turn  right  en 
U  S  16  Just  beyond  Legion  Lake.  Seven 
miles  east,  you  come  to  the  State  Game 
Lod-^e  made'  famous  as  Calvin  Coolidge's 
summer  White  House  -n  1927.  Stay  m  one 
of  the  modern  cabins  i$7  for  4).  The  food 
is  excellent,  reasonably  priced.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  try  sizzUng-hot  buffalo  steaks. 

If  you  missed  the  Indian  dances  at  Sylvan 
Lake!  vou  mav  get  to  see  them  here.  The 
tribesmen,  directed  by  Dave  Miller,  a  young 
artist  from  Ohio  who  has  painted  matchless 
portraits  of  the  old  chiefs,  and  who  super- 
vised Indian  sequences  in  Tomahaw.  circu- 
late between  the  four  Stale  park  hotels.  If 
you  hit  the  Game  Lodge  on  a  Friday,  take 
in  the  free  square  dance.  And  6  nights  out 
of  7  there's  something  going  on  in  the  Black 
Hills  Playhouse,  where  a  drama  group  from 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  holds  forth. 
Ycu  came  by  the  playhouse  Just  this  side  of 
Lesicn  Lake. 

Third  day:  This  will  be  your  biggest  day. 
the  one  on  which  you'll  see  the  Black  HlU's 
ace  attraction,  the  Shrine  of  Democracy. 
Get  there  before  11  If  ycu  have  a  camera. 
Light  on  the  huge  faces  is  best  In  the 
morning. 

However.  Its  only  23  miles  from  the  Game 
Lotige  to  Mount  Rushmore.  and  ai'ter  break- 


fast you  have  time  for,  and  should  visit,  the 
Custer  State  Park  Museum  and  the  State 
Park  Zoo.     Both  are  free 

You  can  walk  to  the  museum.  Just  across 
the  road  from  the  Game  Lodge.  There's  a 
relief  map  of  the  park,  j^old-mining  and  for- 
estry exhibits,  fossils  and  dinosaur  tracks, 
window  after  window  of  Indian  bonnets  and 
scalp  shirts,  and  an  easily  followe«l  story  of 
the  Sioux,  who,  you  learn,  did  not  live  In  the 
Hills,  but  came  into  them  to  hunt  and  to 
escape  from  enemies. 

A  copy  of  the  Tlioen  Stone,  dus;  up  near 
Spearflsh  in  1887,  bears  this  grii  ly  record 
of  the  earlie  t  known  expedition  Into  the 
Hills: 

"Came  to  these  hills  In  1833."  1^  reads  on 
one  side,  "seven  of  us.  Del  Laconapt.  Ezra 
Kind.  G  W  Wood.  T.  Brown,  R.  Kent.  Wil- 
liam King,  Indian  Crow.  All  ded  but  me. 
Ecra  Kind.  Killed  by  Indians  bayond  the 
high  hill,  got  our  gold  June.  1834  '  And  on 
the  reverse:  "Got  all  the  gold  we  cjuld  carry. 
Our  ponies  all  got  by  the  Indlars.  I  have 
lost  my  £un  and  nothing  to  eat.  a  ad  Indians 
hunting  me." 

In  the  zoo.  a  mile  east  of  Game  Lodge,  are 
animals  native  to  the  Hills:  bears  deer,  bob- 
cats, coyotes,  mountain  sheep,  porcupines. 
eagles,  a  pair  of  albino  beavers. 

Though  many  tourists  drive  directly  to 
Rushmore  from  Rapid  City,  this  is  the  way 
to  approach  It.  U  S  16  from  Game  Lodge 
was  laid  out  and  engineered  to  thrill  you 
with,  first  distant,  then  success. vely  closer 
and  more  spectacular  views  of  thu  memorial. 
You'll  miss  them  coming  from  R.ipid  City 

You'll  know  what  we  mean  when  you  start 
up  Iron  Mountain.  You  dart  In'o  a  tunnel, 
peer  ahead  into  the  light  at  the  lar  end,  and 
there  it  is— framed  like  an  exqu-site  minia- 
ture by  the  portal  of  the  tunrel.  At  the 
5, .500-foot  summit  of  Iron  Mountain,  there's 
another  distant  view  of  Movm'  Rushmore 
and  a  turn-out  for  taking  pictures. 

Going  down  Iron  Mountain,  the  road  di- 
vides to  wind  through  a  grove  cf  pines,  in 
July  there'll  be  wild  tiger  lilies,  black-eyed- 
susans.  and  wild  roses  among  the  rocks. 
You  drop  through  a  second  ti.nnel.  spiral 
around  the  first  of  three  "pigtail"  bridges. 
and  through  a  third  tunnel,  aiain  framing 
the  statues.  Turn  left  where  U  S  16  goes  en 
to  Rapid  City.  It's  2  miles  to  Rushmore  on 
a  paved  road. 

The  memorial  won't  let  you  down. 
There's  nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  head  of  Washing  :on  alone  is 
only  6  feet  shorter  than  the  en- ire  hei^^ht  of 
the  Sphinx.  If  the  four  heads,  Washington. 
Jefferson.  I'heodore  Roosevelt,  and  Lincoln. 
were  carved  with  complete  bod:es.  each  man 
would  be  465  feet  tall. 

Get  out  and  walk  around.  You'll  want 
to  visit  the  free  mureum  which  has  a  one- 
twelfth  size  model  of  the  memorial  and  pic- 
tures showing  how  Gutzon  Borglum.  the 
sculptor,  telephoned  measurements  from  his 
models  to  workmen  hanging  on  the  cliff. 
The  memorial,  you'll  note,  fas  a  slightly 
unfinished  look.  Borglum  died  in  1941,  and 
the  National  Park  Service  f?eis  that  his 
work  should  remain  as  he  lefi   it. 

There  are  no  picnic  ground; .  but  there  Is 
a  good  lunchroom  arte  souvenir  store,  fea- 
turing, among  other  things.  a;h  trays  made 
In  occupied  Japan.  Teddy  Fioosevelt  with 
slant  eyes  Is  a  collectors'  iten.. 

After  lunch,  return  to  the  Junction  and 
take  No.  16  Into  Rapid  City.  Keystone  was 
home  of  the  rich  Holy  Terror  mine,  named 
by  its  discoverer  In  honor  of  his  wife 

A  mile  past  Rockerville,  nov  mainly  rtilns. 
but  once  second  to  Deadwood  as  a  wide- 
open  gold  town,  a  short  roac,  takes  you  to 
another  of  the  surprises  that  give  the  Black 
Hills  their  tremendous  cht.nge  of  pace. 
From  the  rim  you  look  down  350  feet  Into  a 
hidden,  almost  completely  enclosed  amphi- 
theater. This  Is  the  Stratoephere  Bowl,  the 
site,  not  of  a  football  game,  but  of  the 
world's  highest  balloon  ascerjslon— 13  mllea 


sualght  up — on  November  11,  1936.    There's 
a  display  at  the  rim  showing  the  floodlit 

take-off. 

At  the  reptile  gardens  (adults,  50  cents; 
children.  25  cents  i,  worth  a  stop  If  you're 
Interested  In  snakes,  tvirn  left  for  the  Sky- 
line Dri-.e  into  Rapid  City.  This  takes  }  u 
past  Hangman's  Hill  and  Dtnoaaur  Park. 
where  a  trlceratops,  27  feet  long.  Is  locked 
In  combat  with  a  tyrannosaurus  rex.  18 
feet  high.  These  are  not  some  chamber  of 
commerce  secretary's  dream,  but  authentic 
models,  recreated  In  concrete  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  former  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines  and  Technology. 

It  should  be  midafternoon  by  now.  and 
you  better  ret  a  place  to  stay  In  Rapid 
City  The  Alex  Johnson  Is  a  mixlern,  big- 
city  hotel,  and  there  are  77  motels. 

The  free  museum  at  .he  School  of  Mines, 
open  tin  8.  has  one  of  the  moot  noted  fossil 
and  mineral  displays  In  America,  Including 
an  exh'bit  of  gold  dust  and  replicas  of 
record-breaking  nuggets.  Here  are  skeletons 
of  dinosaurs,  saber-toothed  tigers,  aiid  other 
animals  that  roamed  South  Dakota. 

Your  best  bet  for  a  family  dinner  Is  the 
buffet  at  the  Alex  Johnson.  For  »1  75  (chil- 
dren under  10.  $1 ) ,  you  can  eat  all  you  want. 
Schiinmel's  Cafe,  on  U  S  16  south  of  town, 
is  also  excellent. 

Dvm't  get  panicky  If  you  hear  war  whoops 
outside  the  hotel  It's  not  a  return  of  the 
Sioux  who  raided  Rapid  City  In  1876,  scaring 
most  of  the  settlers  back  to  the  States, 
it  s  only  the  warrior's  descendants,  earning 
a  buck'th"  hard  way  by  nightly  dances  In 
front  of  Duhamel's  Trading  Post. 

Fourth  day:  If  you  missed  the  Badlands 
on  your  way  In  and  won't  see  tl  em  on  your 
way  home,  get  up  early  and  make  the  172- 
mile  round  trip  to  Cedar  Pass.  If  you  leave 
Rapid  City  by  8,  you  can  have  lunch  at  Cedar 
Pass  and  be  back  by  2. 

If  you've  already  seen  the  Badlands,  you'll 
enjov  the  Federarin:llan  Museum  (free*  at 
St.  Joe  Street  and  West  Boulevard,  This  Is 
the  finest  Sioux  Indian  collection  in  the 
State  (closed  Mondays). 

Your  next  overnight  stop  will  bt  Dead- 
wood,  "mo^t  famous  small  city  In  America." 
Leave  Rapid  City  around  11  on  U  S  16,  the 
road  you  came  In  on  from  Rushmore.  (if 
you've  spent  the  morning  In  the  Badlands, 
you  can  leave  Rapid  City  as  late  as  2  30  and 
still  get  to  Deadwood,  62  miles.  In  time  to 
see  the  principal  sights.)  Go  straight  ahead 
where  No.  16  turns  left  to  Rushmore.  Turn 
north  6  miles  farther  on  85A.  The  old  min- 
ing town  of  (jold  City  lies  20  feet  under 
Sheridan  Lake.  You  can  swim,  boat,  and 
fish  m  this  largest  body  ol  water  In  the  Black 
Hills. 

If  the  weather  Is  good,  you  might  prefer  to 
take  one  of  the  three  shorter,  more  pictur- 
esque routes  through  the  hills.  These  branch 
off  U  S  14  Just  north  ol  Rapid  City  and  Join 
85A  at  Sheridan  Lake,  Just  above  Pactola, 
and  6' J  miles  south  of  Deadwood.  respec- 
tivplv.  *They  are  gravel,  but  it  would  be 
good  to  inquire  about  them  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Com..-nerce  In  the  Alex  Johnson. 

At  Pactola.  named  after  Pactolus,  fabled 
source  of  Croesus'  gold,  you  can  picnic  at 
a  national  forest  picnic  ground  or  eat  In  a 
good  cafe.  There's  another  picnic  ground  at 
Strawberry  Hlil  25  miles  on. 

For  a  view  of  the  Northern  Hills  compara- 
ble to  the  one  of  the  Southern  Hills  from 
Mount  Coolidge,  Lake  the  3-mlle  side  trip  up 
Custer  Peak  ( 6,794  feet ) .  The  road  leads  off 
to  your  left  19' 2  miles  past  Pactola.  A 
marker.  4  miles  before  this  turn-off.  reminds 
you  that  Oister's  expedition  crossed  here  In 
1874. 

At  Pluma,  85A  Joins  U  S  85.  High  on  yotir 
left  are  the  surface  works  of  the  Homestake 
Mine  and  the  bustling  town  of  Lead  (pro- 
nounced Leed).  To  your  right.  86  winds  a 
mile  and  a  half  along  Deadwood  Gulch  to 
what  75  years  a^o  was  the  rootin'-tootlnlst, 
wide-open,  shoot- 'em-up  town  in  the  world. 
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LMd  U  ft  flsdata  "oompAcy"  town  of  8,000. 
Th«  mtncri  work  md  live  here,  go  down,  a 
UttU  law  boUMroiulx  Ui«n  oX  old,  to  bare 
tbclr  flloff  In  nnaUtr,  leM-lnblMted  Df«d< 
wood. 

Plum*,  wMttrdnguUbcd  now,  had  ita  hour 
en  1  cold  Mitfeb  day  in  1877.  Stagacciach 
Driver  Johnny  81aufbt«r,  wbeaUng  into 
Dmdwood  with  818.000,  waa  toppled  ty  a 
blaft  which  put  la  buckabot  In  a  perfect 
clrcla  around  hla  haazt.  Hla  horsea  bolted, 
and  In  th«  flnt  attempted  boldup  of  that 
storied  Tvhlele,  the  Deadwood  ttage,  Baadlt 
Sam  Baai  and  fiienda  never  got  their  hiinda 
on  the  money - 

Even  though  Deadwood  has  been  tamed 
down  a  bit  In  recent  years,  itj  plcture««iue- 
nesa  haant  auffered.  Crowded  Icto  a  aar- 
row  gulch  orlglnaily  cluttered  with  ftJlen 
timber,  the  town  baa  bad  to  Irp  up  the  (teep 
blUeldee.  Today,  well-lupt  Victorian  homea 
perch  prwmrloualy.  reached  by  narrow  streeu 
and  blook-long  suirwaya. 

Zfi  a  ahort  drive  up  to  the  West'i  moet 
famoufl  QMBeCery,  Mount  Morlah.  Here.  27 
years  a/tar  Deadwood 's  most  celebrated  son. 
WUd  BlU  Hlckok,  bad  returned  to  cluat, 
the  town's  favorite  daughter.  Calamity  Jane, 
waa  tucked  In  beside  him.  Although  the 
movies  have  painted  the  two  as  a  frontier 
Boosao  3Qd  hla  Juliet,  they  were  not  sweet - 
havti.  Am  ooe  witness  put  It.  "Damn  good 
thtnf  Wild  Bill  ain't  alive.  He'd  a'  never 
stood  for  thta." 

Tha  beat  plaoa  to  get  the  feel  of  Dead< 
wood's  lurid  paat  la  at  the  Adams  Museum 
(free)  In  tha  heart  of  town.  It  a  a  rewarding 
iumbla  of  wild-West  and  guld-rush  reUcs. 
Some  of  those  you'U  rtumble  across  are 
elaasloa.  Ilka  this  bill  of  faro  from  the  old 
Hotel  Waldbeimat: 

Beef .  Texas  (prime  cut > 

Beef,  tame  from  the  States 

Bash,  l8-carat 

CodlUh  balls 

Orlnly.   roa^t — 

Orlzaly,  fried 

Jackass   rabbit 

Square  meal  with  dessert .. 


II 
1 


50 
50 
l.(JO 
.75 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Payiibla  tn  advance,  gold  scales  on  end  of 
bar. 

Tou  wont  get  grttaly  roast  or  ]acka«s  rab- 
bit In  Daadwood  ar.y  more,  but  natives  rec- 
ommead  tha  food  at  the  Franklin  Hotel, 
Wafner  Bo«al.  and  Bodega  Cafe. 

Tou  o«B  drtre  to  the  top  of  Mount  Rcoee- 
T«lt  [4%  mllaa  west  from  Main  Street)  wh.*re 
thar«*s  a  mootunent  to  Teddy,  not  F.  D  R., 
ti«ctad  bj  hla  ranch -days  sidekick.  Dead- 
wood's  bandlt-kining  first  sheriff  and  United 
Stataa  marshal.  Capt.  Seth  Bullock.  The 
cabin  of  Deadwood  Dick  la  ]t»t  beyond  the 
Ptna  Oraat  ToorlBt  Camp,  one  of  several  pood 
plaeaa  to  stay,  a  mile  north  of  town  on  No.  88. 
A  footpath  laada  up  Sunrlae  Mountain  to  his 
grave.  Alaa,  of  aU  the  Black  Hills'  fabulous 
ehancters,  only  Deadwood  Dick  never  existed. 
So  famoua  did  be  become,  though,  aa  the 
hero  of  dime  norela.  that  in  1934  n  old- 
tlmar  who  looked  the  part  waa  dealgnnted 
Deadwood  Dick.  It  ia  his  cabin  and  hla  gi-ave 
you  ae«.  Ttm  whole  legend  Is  lnter«stln]{,  if 
not  authentic,  and.  unlike  some  flctmous 
ahrlnaa.  thare's  no  charge  to  sea  them. 

Downtown  slfbta  include  the  site  of  Dcad- 
wtMd'i  flnt  fuld  dlaeovary  and  Saloon  No  10. 
In  tha  iKtiw  mX  WUd  BUl.  reputed  to  have 
tlyin  It  SMB.  holding  black  acaa  and 
elghta— «V8r  anar  eaUed  a  "dead  man's 
hand**— «iMi  Otnkad  Noaa  Jack  MeCaU 
pluiipd  Blna  Sran  hahlnd  with  a  .40.  Tou 
^^n  f^Dov  tiM  klUar^  eacape  route,  and  4 
mgBt9  ft  »8at  ilfitlay,  Tuaaday.  Wadnes- 
day.  «Hl  Flliaf  wIlntM  his  trial  ratnaetad 
by  bMAMmd  Oaadvoodsn. 

v:   VlBlgh   your   ilghtsaahig    tn 

L»va  about  IQ  for  Lead.  600  feat 

iq^   Tba  town  fata  Ita  name  from  alt- 


ting  squarely  atop  the  Mother  Lode  (ov  Lead) 
from  which  nuggets  used  to  waah  down  Into 
Deadwood  Gulch.  In  fact,  it  sits  so  squ-trely 
atop  It  that  some  years  ago  the  east  end  of 
Main  Street  settled  37  feet. 

The  Homestake.  whose  rurfa*.?  works 
sprawl  over  the  mountainside,  la  something 
like  an  Iceberg.  Big  as  It  looks  from  abovf, 
there's  a  lot  more  you  can't  see.  Deep  Inside 
that  rich  cliff  are  100  miles  crt  railroad  the 
world's  fastest-dropping  elevators,  and  27 
levels  of  tunnels,  some  9.00O  feet  down,  or 
approximately  <»t  sea  level 

The  name  "Homeatake"  was  jiven  the  mine 
becaase  the  French  Canadians  who  discov- 
ered it  In  1876  were  looking  for  <t  sraKe  rich 
etlOUg^  to  get  them  home  They  prompt'.y 
sold  it  to  a  CaUfcnUa  syndicate  headed  by 
Senator  Oeorge  R  Hearst,  f  uher  of  Wlllum 
Randclph,  for  170  OOC  Today  "he  larg?--! 
and  richest  gold  mine  In  America  the  Hi  me- 
sta^e  has  produced  most  r.l  the  t.550  ~>C" 'KX) 
in  gold  taken  from  the  Blacli  Hl'.'.s  l.i  "i^e 
!.ift  75  years. 

Tou  can't  t?;;  down  Int'i  t^a  m'l.e,  f-';t 
guides  wiil  taie  y^u  •.hr...'ign  the  surfac 
works  where  you".!  see  the  ere  pu'.v?rl.-c  l 
by  huge  stamping  mills  a.id  the  gold  ex- 
tracted by  mercury  and  cyanide.  The  ad- 
mission, 50  cent3  for  adu'-ts.  25  centi  fcr 
chiidrcu.  g<->es  to  chanty 

The  old  brick  hcustr  acrjs.s  fr  i.t.  the  Lend 
Hljh  School  was  built  by  Mary  Ba'^er  E^iluy, 
fjundt-r  ut  Chriitlau  Sc.ei.ce,  f'-r  .".er  s  ;: 
The  :act  that  :hey  p^.r.:  -u'.  V.c:  h.  .=-  '.: 
Lead  aad  that  of  Cilaralty  J.i::e  .n  Do,..l- 
wcod  Ls  a  fair  measure  cf  tiie  dl.Terr':..:e  t»'- 
tweeu  the  two  Io'aijs. 

FoIIjw  U  3  85  west  »or  10  m'.les  '...  Cl*',-- 
enuj  Crcjoslag.  where  the  iUgt- :  :iach  from 
Chcycune  forded  Spearflbh  Crovlc.  turn  right 
OL.  liia  -travel  read  tJ  Sj'ea.-liih  Ca::y..u.  Now 
ycu're  eiiierlng  whut  :naiiy  !:.^is;  if  the  real 
he:.'jty  spct  of  ti-.e  Black  H.Ui.,  Ihere  are 
£everal  flrat-class  rtst-rts,  ir.c.ud'ng  the 
Spearflsh  Cany^u  Ini!.  La:  .:ii3*rl:.g  inn.  and 
9  miles  from  v-'bey  enr.e  Cr  si^.ikj,  Rimrock 
Lcxigc  A  cabiu  .'or  fcur  *'..;  c  s;  ycu  about 
$8.  Make  rcservauoua  for  2  ui^^hts  _3  y  ju  re 
going  to  tiave  a  uuy  of  just  laiUig  ;'.  e^iy 
or  quieily  explrr.ni;  the  caayg:-. 

Sixth  day:  UnliJce  ome  cJ  th*"  Eia^K  H...6 
streams.  Spearfl^h  Crc«iit  is  ■.  real  ii-uiit-:.:.. 
river,  fast  ar.d  sp.ir's". ir.i?  In  ''r.e  sue  i-'uv-i  a:.d 
shatJy  around  a  beud.  The  mQ:r.;r.g  -.vp 
drove  o'aL  of  the  canyon,  we  »urpriA*'d  a  ..li* 
coaxing  two  timid  fa*.-..*  acrtiss  otu  .'  ;.,e 
qu.eter  stretches.  This  ..  the  Nc  '.  t:uu: 
et.'eaw  of  the  Hilk.  srixke*..  rfv;u:arly  .'r^uj 
the  hatchery  at  Spearftsh  You  can  get  a 
10-day  license  tor  iJ  There  ii.e  .-ce:..c 
footpaths  from  each  of  che  resorts,  arid  ti^e 
canyon  u  a  natural  for  horsebacic  nuu.- 
RouKhlock  Falls,  not  high  but  prt'tty  dre 
a  mile  up  a  side  road  from  Latchstr.ng  Ir..-i 
There  8  a  amsU  lake  4  milee  up  Deer  Cit^K 
and  Wildcat  Cave,  a  half -mile  ufl  ti.e  can,^;, 
road  2  or  ilea  north  of  Rimr>.>ck 

If  you  don't  Uke  peice  and  quiet,  and  itill 
want  to  drive— thu  trip  ba.sn  t  wrru  you  out, 
you'll  have  to  admit — ycu  can  swing  wf«?i  69 
miles  from  Spearflah  on  U  S  14  to  Devli  » 
Tower  National  Monument.  This  lone  - 
landmark  rises  Uke  a  huge  stump  1  itio  lent 
from  tha  prairie.  You  can  return  u  Spear- 
flah  Canyon  the  same  way  you  came,  or  taxe 
a  loop  trip  by  turning  left  »t  Sundance  en 
No.  5S&  and  joining  U  S  86  jttst  beyond  Foar 
Oomara.  Cheyenne  Croaclng.  your  original 
entrance  to  Spaarflsh  Canyon  is  29  miles  left 
on  No.  85.  Tour  total  mileage  for  this  loop 
wUl  ba  about  175  miles. 

Ba  in  Soearflah  for  tha  hla«k  Hllla  Pasalon 
Play  at  •  p.  m.  Tbla  justly  calebratad  pro- 
dttetlon,  transplantad  to  America  frum 
Uianen,  Oarmany.  wbara  it  was  first  per- 
formad  In  1943,  la  preaentad  in  an  8.O0O-seat 
amphithaatar  on  Sunday,  Tuesd.iy  ai.d 
Thursday  evenings.  (Oeueral  admi^icn 
$!.«>:  children  00  canU.) 


Josef  Meier,  wboaa  father  pUya«l  the  roU 
before  him.  portrays  tha  Chrtatus  nth  non- 
tertarlan  dignity.  His  wife,  an  American 
ac-ress  who  Joined  the  cast  in  193J'.  is  Mary. 
The  principal  supporting  actors.  Judas. 
Pilate  Simon  Peter,  and  others,  sre  profea- 
Blonals  The  hundred  or  so  "en  ras"— sol- 
diers. prlMts,  merchants,  chlldrer ,  and  the 
mob — are  usually  Spearflsh  townsfolk  But 
ynu  never  can  tellr  They  might  be  '  he  Rotary 
Club  of  Rapid  City  or  the  chambir  of  com- 
merce from  Belle  Fourche. 

For  moit'  than  2  hours,  shepherd'  and  ♦>>etr 
sheep.  dlwTlples  camel  drivers,  hi  ;h  priests, 
and  richly  cr  dtumed  Romans  ■)rlng  the 
streets  of  Bethlehem  and  Jenisahm  to  life, 
-n  k  ftasre  2>2  blocks  wide.  Most  movln?  of 
the  32  dcenes  Is  the  torturous  ;'5urr.ey  to 
Oclt  tha  In  which  Meier.  ttumbUnc  and 
ral".'l:.tr  dra^  a  hu<re  cross  the  full  v. Idth 
of  the  "tage  and  up  a  distant,  ipotli^hted 
ht:;»lde  to  b*"  crucified  as  V'jU  strali  to  watch 
m  "en»e    n?""!! -craning  silence 

Sever.th  day  This  is  your  last  lay  In  the 
Hi".«  bTit  there  are  still  thing?  to  see. 
V  ■.;■,<»  s  choire  of  three  routes  h  Jtne  we-t 
:n  US  14  'o  Yellowstone  Park  423  miles 
rr  -ii:  9,  Pariah  I ;  southwest  on  J  a  85  to 
Cbcypnne  .  3"4  milesi;  eiaTt  ar.d  so'.:th  on 
U  5^  14  to  I'.apid  City  and  arrow  Scurh  Da- 
Itjta  on  14  or  U  S  16  The  70-m.;e  drlv<!  to 
napld  City  on  No  14  taSes  yo  i  thr-^ueh 
Sturgls  ar.d  the  principal  part  o  the  Hills 
you  have.T't  seen 

You  can  st  p  i  few  minutes  .  t  Vr.e  fl.-h 
hatchery  Jviit  be. ore  the  cai^ycu  i  -ad  caies 
out  on  U  S  14  :ind  85  In  the  c  ty  Park  at 
Sp'Parfiah.  there's  aii  old  stagecoa  :h.  A  few 
years  a^o  ito  j^ri/zlcd  drl.er,  wh^  h  .d  t- heeled 
300  000  acc:dc:^:iC5=s  n.Ues.  w.is  s'.z.'.y  i.;- 
Jured  sieppirg  down  :r^m  It  in  I  ^xdx'^oC  s 
Days  of    76  celebratlor. 

The    bic;   rocky-topped    peak    di.  ectly   ea.st 

of  Spearfiah  ;•  Lo<.>ki  ut  Mojutair      Seit.ers 

u*ed  to  cl.iiib  it  to  .ook  for  Ina^ai  a,  a:.d  the 

Thoen  bioce  w<is  found  on  lU  si^  pe--.     i'-.v3 

miles  'Jilt    ,r  D  adw  tjd.  a  s:r.'~.:r.e  ,  :  <i.um«;i'.t 

marKa  t.ne  =f)^i  *heie  Preucher  Sriiith.  tirst 

c:?:>iyi:.hii  m  ihe  Hiiis.  wtis  killed  !  y  Icd.aua. 

{■  :.iow    N3     14    lo   the    leU    wu;  out    g  jiug 

lnt.j    D»'adwoo<l.      Beyond    Bouidi  r    Cany^  a 

is   Sturssi.^      Now   a   relatively  sub  lued   c  w- 

t.jwi       It    tirew    up    as    a    recreai:  jr.    center 

fcr   soldiers   at   iiearty   Fort  Meace.  a   <reat 

out  oe*    m  the  rudian-flghting  di  y^.  u^.w  a 

verernns    hospital      tk    many  coi   r(ul    .nar- 

actem   came    t.     entertain   the   stillieis    tnat 

Stur^lr.     ».is     orlijiriaily     called     .- cocp' :>wa. 

Th.    iraore^sive   peak  sticking  vy-  ail   by   it- 

*eir   :rcn\  the  pr.une  is  Bear  But  e,  once   a 

r>  .iKious  shnne  for  the  Su  vX. 

^'arffli-  hac?  ita  shire  if  sU.yu.^s  ir.d  hanj- 

ine**       ihe    n.  >Bt    cehbrated    of    tl  <?    f   rmer. 

the    f.-'«fh    i:    Ptny    Express    R:a<r    C.larley 

N   im    Is     ommenioraed  by  a  mu  al  m  the 

r   •)'      t?lf»'  a.d  a  nioi.ument  at  D»od  Man's 

Cr«»c«     i:.  So    14  south  of  town,  w  lere  No. In 

w    ^  ^.-.Ij.d  on  the  night  of  Au<u>t  10    1678. 

r    ;     Me.»d*  National  Cemetery  Is  ibfut   31, 

m.les  southeast  of  Sturgls  on  the  I    rt  Vleaie 

R»'':»Tvatlon      Many    of    the    icrav -s    are    "rf 

tr  -  ptrij  who  dl*d  fighting  th«  Ind  »n».     The 

newer   buMal    ground    you  s««    fro  n    U   3   14 

*ruth  of  Sturgts  Is  the  Black  Hill    N^Tional 

Ceme-ery    created  since  World  W»    11 

l!  vou  mlseed  Wind  Cave,  you  rrlght  wi»nt 
to  V  eit  ^,r!e  of  three  eommerclall'  operated 
caverns.  Wonderland.  Crystal,  or  i^tajetaam. 
which  He  short  distances  to  the  west  of  the 
highway  Near  the  Stagebam  Canyon  turn- 
rf.  Is  the  Sidney  Trail  Stockade,  a  replica  of 
ati  old  stagecoach  station. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  you  cx»s  trails 
with  Oeneril  Custer  for  the  last  time,  and 
In  a.iother  10  minutes  the  gray  smcke  of 
Scuth  Dakota  s  State-owned  cement  plant 
and  the  gaunt  silhouettes  of  Rapid  City's 
c{  Mcre'e  dliosaurs  are  signaling  you  fare- 
»«a  to  Paha  Sapa. 
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How  Caa  kaj  Kotcu  ScttlcMc^  Prevvat 
RenuBptioa  of  R«l  Attack  at  Aay 
Time? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  rrnt  wed  interest  in  our  attempt  to 
liquidate  the  fighting  in  Korea,  it  is 
valuable  to  read  again  the  following 
article  by  David  Lawrence  dealine  with 
this  i?-'=up  and  published  May  24,  1951 1 
Bradlet  Aomtts  Lack  or  Policy 

Unf  jr'ur.ately.  the  fuU  te.xt  of  the  Senate 
inquirv  ir.t  )  the  circumstances  surroundini? 
the  rear:  va!  of  General  MacArthur  is  not 
eettir..-  t.>  the  public — or  to  naany  ofBciais 
here  e;"-'.er.  herause  It  is  so  voluminous  that 
most  nex>p.-i;>ers  have  not  the  paper  to 
print  :t 

It  cis'.=  at  least  »25  a  day  to  buy  tt  from 
the  stemeraphers  The  Senate  committee 
Will   pr:nt   it   a  few  weeks  hence 

This  crrrespondent  has  read  every  »ord  of 
the  tP«'.!mony  from  the  beginning  and  can 
state  that  the  record  Is  full  cf  rambllr.e. 
repetitions,  and  contradictory  statements 
by  Ser.at.-ir«  as  well  as  by  witnesses. 

The  record  shows  thai  the  committee  has 
needed  a  counsel  and  asstxriate  ounsel  to 
represent  the  two  sides  of  the  controversy 
and  to  e?t  the  f.\cLs  arranged  in  some  sort 
cf    understandable  sequence. 

Only  now.  in  the  last  h  urs  of  General 
Bradley's  testimony,  have  some  of  the  most 
essential  facts  m  the  whole  hearing  been 
devel-ij^d  as  a  result  of  Intermittent  cues- 
t..'T.;!.E  tav  Ser.ators  Knowu^nd,  WiLrr.  Smith 
cf  Nev   Jersey  and  HiCKiNLOOPEa. 

Fr  n\  Ger.erril  Bradley's  testimor.y  It  new 
Is  established   that; 

1.  General  Bradley  is  not  familiar  with  the 
terms  of  the  alleeed  document  whicb  was 
suppcsed  t-i  have  been  circulated  among  14 
natic:;s  about  a  cease  fire"  negotiation 
March  20  last  and  which.  It  is  now  conceded, 
was  ne   er  sent  to  Gi'neral  MacArthur 

2  .\':hou«:h  a  message  waa  sent,  saytne  the 
S'3:e  Department  was  "planning"  some  such 
announcement,  nothing  mon;  was  ever  sent 
Xr,  General  MacArthur  givin:?  him  any  word 
a<  to  a  decisK  n  to  do  it.  At  that  time  scarcely 
a  week  went  by  that  some  U.  N.  plan  to  bring 
about  .a  cease  fire"  wasn't  reported  in  the 
press  as  the  hope  of  this  or  that  U.  N.  faction. 

3.  The  charge  that  General  MacArthur  ap- 
propriated the  laufuace  and  the  terms  of  the 
document  allegedly  circulated  among  the  14 
nations  has  now  been  disproved.  He  never 
was  -^ent  any  such  document.  There  is  some 
question  that  any  such  document  ever  was 
seen  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

4  General  Bradley  says  General  MacArthur 
should  have  known  that  there  was  such  a 
d.Tcument  planned  and  that  he  should  not 
have  addressed  a  .lurrender  demand  to  the 
enemy  General  MacArthur  had  raid  In  a 
public  statement  that  he  twice  had  addressed 
similar  demands  to  the  enemy  commander 
and  that  he  did  a  third  time  on  his  own 
Initiatire  what  he  previously  had  twice  been 
authorized  to  do. 

5.  General  Bradley  says  that  the  famous 
message  to  the  convention  cxf  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  was  not  In  disagreement  with 
the  views  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with 
respect  to  the  strategic  Importance  of  For- 
mosa and  that  he  does  not  know  what  In 
that  document  could  have  caused  the  Presi- 


dent or  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  been 
displeased. 

6.  General  Kudlej  says  that  (ieneral  Mac- 
Arthur  did  not  commit  any  ac;  of  military 
insubordination  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
the  Far  Eastern  Commando-  was  dismissed 
for  statmg  certain  rlews  pvbllcly,  even 
though  It  is  difficult  now  to  pcint  out  just 
what  phrases,  if  any.  were  embfrraasing  and 
he  prefers  the  Secretary  of  State  to  point 
them  out  when  he  testifies. 

7.  The  views  of  General  MaiArthur  and 
the  Jomt  Chiefs  have  been  and  are  generally 
in  agreement  on  the  military  x>urse  to  be 
pus^hed.  but  the  difference  lies  in  eva.'uatmg 
Russia's  intentions.  General  ^  lac  Arthur 
thinks  the  Russians  will  not  intervene  if 
Manchurian  bases  are  bombed.  General 
Bradley  thinks  ihey  might  mEenene.  and 
that  It  is  this  risk  w^hich  he  anc  ottier  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  say  should  not  be 
taken 

8  There  was  a  very  poor  Ua;son  between 
General  MacArthur  and  Washington  Al- 
though Washington  officials  assumed  that 
the  general  knew  about  certun  develop- 
ments, they  failed  to  keep  htn  posted  <~n 
what  they  were  i.rying  to  do  through  the 
Umted  Nations,  and  yet  they  cUim  his  m**?- 
s;ige  to  the  Chinese  commande-  upset  their 
cea.'=e-.^re  negotiations.  There  Li  no  evidence 
that  the  Chinese  were  then  o:  liave  smcc 
then  te«n  willmg  to  talk  peace 

d.  It  18  e^itlmated  by  General  Bradley — 
just  as  General  MacArthur  calmed  -that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  the  UN  has 
any  p<jacy  in  Korea  at  present  e:icept  tc  fight 
a  passive  defense,  and  that  thi're  is  no  in- 
tention to  carry  the  war  to  ihe  bases  of 
supply  o'  the  enemy — Red  Chi'. a. 

So  it  looks — and  General  Br;idley  admits 
it — as  If  the  UN  is  marking  tirae.  The  UN 
is  waiting  for  the  Chinese  Coinmunlsts  to 
oblige  us  and  negotiate  a  setthment.  Sev- 
eral Senators  on  the  committee  are  trying 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  settlerient  the  UN 
or  our  Government  could  possibly  make 
wh'iCh-atter  withdrawal  of  hut  forces — 
ccuid  t>revent  the  Communists  at  any  time 
from  marching  across  the  bord<  r  again. 


Nahirk]  Gas  for  E«s$era  ArkaasM 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHIUGS 

or  AKK.\NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESE:«fTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  :.951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  made  before  tliC  Federal 
Power  Comimission  on  Jtme  9.  1951,  in 
behalf  of  the  application  cl  the  Mid- 
South  Gas  Co.  for  natural  gas  to  serve 
eastern  Arkansas: 
Stattment   of   E-   C    Gathikgs   BrFOSe   tbs 

FEDEBAL  POWia  COMMISGION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  3f  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  gratifying  for  me  to  tiare  the 
prlTilege  of  appearing  before  ycur  Commia- 
slon  today.  I  am  here  tn  the  inxreet  of  the 
application  of  the  Mid-South  Gas  Co  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  gas 
transmission  and  distribution  system  m 
eastern  Arkansas  and  to  sell  ard  distribute 
gas  to  various  cities  in  this  territory. 

No  proposal  has  met  with  nore  genuine 
and  wholrfiearted  approval  of  the  affected 
citizens  as  this  appUcstlon  which  would 
bring  to  easto^  Arkansas  the  blessings  of 
natural  gas.  For  years  the  people  in  this 
section  of  Arkansas  bare  BOUg.it  to  obtain 


gas  for  Industrial  and  domcBttc  uaaa.  Or- 
ganizatlotu  have  been  formed,  and  meetings 
hare  been  held  orer  a  p«1od  of  years  In  this 
attempt.  The  Mld-Soutb  Gas  Co.'s  applica- 
tion, which  is  here  being  considered.  olTers  a 
feasible  plan  to  serve  an  area  that  Is  as 
fertile  as  the  Nile  Valley.  One  milUon  Ove 
hundred  thous&nd  acres  of  rich  alluvial  land 
He  in  this  basin.  Agricultural  production 
consists  of  cotton,  soybeans,  hay.  rice,  and 
corn.  In  addition  to  these  major  crops, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  grown  in  abund- 
ance. This  section  has  long  l>een  known  as 
the  breadbasket  of  Arkansas."  The  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  and  distribution  of 
hardwocd  is  mrj6t  s^gnlflcant  in  this  area. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cotton  production  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  is  grown  in  eastern  Ai- 
kansas.  According  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, next  to  steel,  an  adequate  supply  of 
cotton  is  most  important  In  the  preperedness 
effort. 

When  Arkansas  was  first  settled,  the  people 
went  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Stat». 
In  the  past  lew  decades  the  population  of 
the  district  that  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
has  increased  steadily.  In  1930  It  had  a 
population  of  approx;maieiy  300.000.  in  1940 
the  population  moved  up  to  423.000  The 
1950  census  gave  the  district  as  425.000. 
Eastern  Arkansas  showed  an  increase  over 
the  1940  censiis  figures,  although  In  the  State 
there  was  a  loss  of  1  percent  tor  the  10-year 
period.  In  Ark.'.nsas  you  will  find  a  pr'Ogres- 
slve,  Industrious,  and  hospitable  pecpie  Ar- 
kansas prides  Itself  in  that  It  bc»asts  99  per- 
cent of  *xx  population  as  being  native-born 
American  There  need  be  no  fear  of  any 
ism  gaining  a  foothold  In  the  Wonder  State. 

The  Secretarr  ol  Agriculture  has  set  a  goal 
of  16.000.000  bales  of  cotton  In  1S51.  This 
production  must  come  from  the  fertile  delta 
soils  that  arf-  adapted  to  high-yield  produc- 
tion. One  hundred  seventy-five  million  peo- 
ple will  reside  in  the  United  States  by  lt?73. 
.Agriculture  must  keep  pace  with  Indu-stry  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  commodities 
and  services  for  the  expected  future  gro^Th 
of  the  Nation.  Food  and  fiber  in  great 
quantities  will  of  necessity  be  produced,  pro-- 
e.«5ed.  and  distributed  domestically  and  lar 
export  Natural  gas  is  sorely  ncsded  In  the 
Arkan-sas  delta  area  to  supply  the  fuel  for 
the  operation  of  cottonseed  oil  mills,  lumber 
manufacturing  plants,  rice  mills,  alfalfa  de- 
hydrators.  cotton  compresses,  cotton  gins, 
and  canning  factories 

Should  your  Commission  see  fit  to  approve 
the  application  of  the  Mid-South  Gas  Co  . 
that  great  area  of  eastern  Arkansas  would 
blcssom  like  the  rose.  I  trust  that  you  will 
act  favorably  and  give  our  section  of  the 
State  this  opportunity  to  continue  Its  growth 
and  splendid  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation. 


Am  OpcB  Letter  to  tlM  GMgress  of  tkm 
Vmkti  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'kRKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWEU 

or  Nzw  josrt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKJ«TATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  iSSl 

Mr.  HOWELL  Mr.  Speaker.  uJKler 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  woold  like 
to  include  the  following  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  of  Trenton,  K.  J.  The 
author  of  the  ^tter  is  one  who  has  made 
a  career  of  the  Govertunent  service  and 
knows  hxs  subject. 


AS9541 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  letter  follows: 

OB>rr.nisii:  I  am  ran  you  «U1  Uka  Umo 


to  raad  •  totur  from  a  young  fellow  vbo 
c&iua  tc  Waaliiaffton  u  a  Senator'!  ttcnXMXj, 
and  tuM  worked  for  Uw  Oovemment  for  morfl 
ttian  *)  ya«».  My  ▼!«"  "•  expraaaed  aa 
a  clUaea  and  taxpayer,  not  aa  a  OoTarnmcnt 

oOclal. 

Tba  oawvpapera  of  Waahlngtoo  retailm« 
tba  avcDta  of  Coogrcaa,  have  Informed  ua  of 
tba  pnipoaala  to  Incraaaa  pay  and  dccreaae 
laaT*  of  OoTamment  emptoyeea.  neither  U 
very  eicouraglng.  What  baa  become  of  tba 
philoacphy  that  ■omethLog  "m\ut  be  done" 
to  make  the  Oovemment  •errlce  more  attnMi- 
tlve  to  hl(b-frade  admlnlatratlire.  fiacal.  pro- 
feaalonal.  and  aclcntmc  penonnel?  Looks 
Uka  It  baa  been  loat  in  the  ahulBe.  Yet.  It 
Is  thla  vwy  group  for  which  some  Members 
are  thtaat«alng  to  do  nothing  except  to  re- 
duce their  leave — a  group  now  suffering  In 
comparlaao  with  the  treatment  accorded 
them  in  tiMtuctry.  Don't  get  me  wrong— I 
am  not  suggastlng  that  you  do  nothing  for 
tbe  Unr«r-fra<la  emptoyeea.  With  coeU  what 
they  are  In  Waahtngton.  I  often  wonder  bow 
they  fct  along  on  their  salaries  when  tbey 
have  to  pey  the  way  for  fam  lies  and  other 
depcoiilenta. 

Why  not  utlllM  the  tervlces  of  the  Bureau 
of  Laiior  Statlatlea  in  determining  just  bo^v 
mtxh  money  is  reqxilred  to  adequately  sup- 
part  an  IndlTlitoal  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. .%pply  that  Information  to  the  lowest 
levels  at  employees  and  than,  throxigb  poel- 
tton  c!  aaUkcatton,  develop  a  set  of  wage  rates 
which  will  reflect  not  only  real  values,  but 
wUl  give  some  consideration  to  the  values 
placed  on  the  several  levela  of  )oba  by  private 
industry. 

By  tbe  way.  If  you  are  thinking  of  economy, 
did  fou  ever  atop  to  conaider  that  tbe  addi- 
tional coat  of  Increaalog  aalartea  to  a  proper 
level   xmld  be  Jurt  about  absorbed  If  pay 
rates  ecra  fixed  on  a  cfy-wide  inatead  of  a 
NatkBi-wide  baala?    Moat  of  tbe  critidam  In 
tbe  tetten  you  receive  from  tbe  folka  back 
home  artae  out  of  the  comparlaona  they  make 
of  laliiriaa  paid  their  ndghbor'a  children  who 
work  for  the  aovemment  and  tboee  paid 
tbelr  3wn  klda  tn  private  ofBcea  in  the  same 
dtj.     I  dont  want  to  draw  any  invidious 
compiirtBOiia  because  I  am  sure  you  are  a^vare 
at  tlMi  faet  it  casta  more  to  live  in  Waah- 
Uiftoti  tbaa  in  almoat  any  other  place,  and 
also  tMre  la  not  a  State  In  which  there  isn't 
one  01  more  cities  where  the  cosU  are  consid- 
eralkly   higher  than  in  the  balance  of  the 
State.    So.  why  ahould  all  employees  of  equal 
gnde  get  tbe  Mune  pay  regardleaa  of  where 
tlM7    u^  employed?     Dont  think  such   a 
aelMBia  onwarkable.    It  la  now  being  done 
by  tiks  Anny,  Air.  and  Mavy  DnMrtments 
for  tlMitr  employees  on  an  botirly  wage  baaU. 
It  would  pay  tor  itself  If  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  were  authorised  to  make  the  neces- 
sary Biirveya  continuously.    The  present  slt- 
uatkm  merely  servee  to  irritate  employers  in 
those  issiiiiiiiiilllas  where  the  Oovenunent 
pay  seUss  are  out  at  line  with  the  cost  of 
llvliig,  sad  are  much  blgber  than  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Wlti.  mow  thaD  40  years  otf  administrative 
experlenes  I  OMiId  write  a  book  cm  this  sub- 
ject, bat  I  feel  you  have  enough  to  chew 
on  to  iMp  you  tasy  for  (jvtts  a  while.  Jiist 
remambsr  that  inost  at  tbe  Oovemment 
oiuplQIsss  IB  Washlagtcm  are  away  from 
la  a  kl|li-«ost  dty  wbUe  the  Oovem- 
it  s  iiuiliijeia  elsswhere  either  Uve  at  home 
or  asarlif  «b««  costs  are  nowhere  nearly 
m  Idif  I  Mtf  thair  salarlee.  most  frei|uentl7, 
fo  «•  mm^mi.t  the  family  laeome. 

la  fliili^T*-  X  know  aomethlnc  about  that. 

tMw  M  S  WW  one  at  a  eowmlttee  of  three 

■■iilaiK  liy  tts  Bw^sBii  of  ths  Ba4|st  m 

SrM*  tMMtlss  to  stoiy  and  rsvtss  the 

laMflM  aapUatSana.   Iha  r^Mrt  that 

to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

tiMi  hHM  for  the  leave  law  of  1986  which 

^^m  tlw  emylofii  oi  the  Government  36 


days  annual  and  15  days  stck  Ifsvf .  wtth  ac- 
cumulation privileges  up  ro  60  clay<»  and  90 
days  respectively.     KnowlnR  the  backfround 
for  each  feature  of  the  law.  I  ftjfure  the  only 
mistake  we  made   was  In   recommending   a 
90-day  limit  on  sick  leave.     Tbe  slck-l^ave 
prlv11«ge  of  accimiulatlon  should  be  retained. 
but  tbe  90-day  limit  should  be  ellminat«>d 
It  offers  temptation  to  those  who  have  the 
limit,  and  the  current-year  allowance,  to  dip 
Into  It  In  order  to  overcome  tbe  charge -<fl 
of  annual  leave  In  units  of  1  hour  Vt  e^eiy 
little  thing     You  think  that  industry,  with 
Its  a-  or  8-week  vacations  is  Just  about  right? 
Ask  Indtjatry  bow  It  treaU  Its  employees  and 
you  will  ftnd  that  their  white-collar  wurkers. 
who  represent  the  great  bulk  of  0<  vernment 
employees,    get    'heir    entire    vacation    leave 
regardless  of  how  much  time  off  they   have 
had  during  the  year      Remember,  toe    that 
tbe  Oovemment  employees  come  to  t;ie  de- 
partmental service  from  all  'r.-er  the  United 
States — some  of  them  from  too  far  away  to 
get  home  annually.    They  lack  both  ti.Tie  and 
money.    The  annual-leave  accumulat:  e  fea- 
ture should  be  retained  In  order  that  thpy 
may  save  enough  time  and  money  to  permit  a 
visit  to  the  far  States  once  tn  b  wbile      TTie 
accumulative  feattire  should  be  retained  be- 
cause the  Oovemment  employee  has  neither 
severance  pay  nor  social  security 

I  dont  want  to  b<3re  7<'"  ^5"^  ^  rennet 
close  without  touchlne  on  another  question 
or  two.  Have  you  given  th.-iugbt  to  the  erT»Ti 
of  the  expressed  phlloeophy  of  some  of  :he 
Members  on  recruitment  for  the  CKvern- 
ment  service"  Ask  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission bow  dllBcult  It  Is  getting  tn  be 
Have  you  glv«n  thought  to  the  corjtnnt  Km 
of  high-grad<!  employees  In  all  fields'  The 
Commission  i«n  tell  you  a  lot  about  ti-.rn- 
ove'.  too.  And  last,  but  not  least,  h.-ivent 
you  had  a  few  prlvpte  chuckles  over  the 
small  amount  of  money  you  can  save  on 
employees-  si.lartes  and  leave  compared  'u 
the  economlej  which  could  be  effected  .  ther- 
wlse?  Do  tllnk  about  them.  It  will  do 
both  you  and  tbe  employees  a  lot  of  g'^od 
Sincerely. 


What  Aims  hi  Korea? 


EXTHSSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENT.AT1VE3 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 
Mr.   JUDD.     Mr.    Speaker,   so   many 
truly  awful  nolstakes  have  been  made  in 
the  last  tragic  decade  by  our  faUing  into 
Soviet  peao!  booby  traps,  that  it  is  ail 
the  more  essential  for  us  to  survey  with 
a  flahy  eye  the  latest  one.    The  best  way 
to  evaluate  the  various  possible  courses 
of  action  Is  by  judging  each  oi  them  Ui 
terms  of  our  objectives  in  Korea.    But 
what  are  those  objectives?    Until  they 
are  more  clearly,  firmly  determined  and 
defined,  we  are  Jlke  a  ship  without  a 
compass.     Ihe  questions  asked  in  the 
fcdlowlng  editorial  from  the  Freeman 
of  April  9.  li»51,  are  still  unanswered. 
Wz:at  Aims  in  Kobza? 
In  our  last  issue  we  commented  on  a  long 
letter  which  :3ean  Acbeaon  had  written  for 
pttbUeatlan  lik  answer  to  a  young  marine's 
■mgeetlon   ttat   our   fcvelgn   policy   was   a 
Ut  fouled  up,     Since  what  tbe  young  man 
ehiaOy  objectid  to  was  our  Involvement  In 
Wnrm^    hls  letter  provided  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  ax.  excellent  opportunity  to  de- 
fine the  specillc  objectives,  if  anv,  which  Mr 
Acheeon  sud  the  President  hope  to  aitam 


throus^h   the  fighting   m   that  area.     It  was 

i-.'.ft^  -iin'r  .ndo^d,  for  neither  the  Pr  sldeut 
[  .r  Mr  Ar heron  had  as  yet  taken  tbt  coun- 
irv    .:.•      h:<  r   r.nrifr.ce   '-n   that  queitlon. 

Mr  A.r.eiJ.n  '.t;r:  red  this  opportun  ty  ar.d 
r-n:enteil  r.\rr:=fi:  merely  with  rep?:  t;re  a 
'"w  M:;h -sounding  generaJltles  The  ma  :r 
•jUt"':  I..S  u.  '..^le  mmds  of  the  Arier-.'^^n 
;.  ,  .<•  :  uu:  rt-.en  m  Korea,  and  cf  their 
■,i::,..;.s  remala  unanswered.  Became  b.  th 
M.'  Tr  .rr,an  dr.d  Mr.  Acheson  act  as  if  they 
Aere  c  triplelely  unaware  of  what  these  ques- 
'.  .ns  are  we  list  some  of  them  her-  The 
pe-,ple  who  are  doing  the  lighting  an  1  ^h-^^e 
Ti-r;  )  !.-p  pnylng  for  it  by  their  sacrtf  ces  are 
fntltled  to  prompt,  precise,  and  forthright 
answers 

1  ATf  we  nphtlng  to  push  the  tJhlneae 
rr.ramunlst  forces  In  Kfjrea  back  to  the 
•hlrty-eighth  parallel  and  to  atop  th're,  re- 
=;,iidle8«  A  wheiber  or  not  that  is  an  advan- 
'.itf'.'us  strate-^'lc  line'' 

If   ;      why   did   we  sacrifice   thous;  nds   nf 

ur    trojps    in    driving    the    North    Koreans 

■o  the  Manchurian  txxder.  and  why  should 

we   seek    to   hold   sn   arbitrary   geogriphical 

;ine  whu  h  from  a  military  standpol  n  may 

r  rmv  not  be  defeasible? 

2  .Are  we  fighting  to  establish  w  la^ever 
:i::t-  :ii  K  rea  short  of  the  Mam  hurtan 
border  \s  la  the  opinion  of  the  ccmpeient 
milttary       authorities      strategically      m^t 

3  .Are  we  fighting  to  drive  tbe  <:hlnese 
Comriunl.-t  forces  out  of  Korea  and  «crtj»8 
the  -Vlanchurlan  border,  in  order  tlat  the 
whole  of  Korea  may  be  placed  under  United 
N'Tl   •:«    authority? 

If  'hat  la  the  objective,  bow  can  It  t>e  at- 
•alr;»d  so  long  aa  our  forces,  on  mstr.iciions 
from  the  Department  of  State,  msy  n^t  pur- 
sue tne  enemy  Into  Manchuria,  bu:  must 
.1.  II'  :  <.  tre  at  tbe  bCHTler  while  he  re- 
cr'^une  reequlps  and  reinforces  his  armies, 
v'.rhc^;t  fe.'ir  of  attack  or  observatloi;.  unUl 
:,e  is  .'-•rong  enough  for  another  offer  slve? 

That  is  precisely  wha"  bsppened  when  our 
Tro<)p«  chased  tbe  fleeing  North  Kor "ans  to 
the  M.ir.churlan  border.  Tbe  energy  was 
t)ermltted  to  regroup,  rearm,  and  obtain  re- 
er.fi  re.  ments  from  Communist  Cbinj ;  prep- 
arations which  our  Army  was  not  e^en  al- 
lowed to  find  out  about  because.  und<  r  State 
D*!  artment  Instructions.  It  was  n  )i  per- 
mitted to  send  reconnaissance  plan^  over 
the  border  to  oliserve  enemy  troop  Kjnren- 
tri'i  lis  Nor  were  oiu-  flgtater  planet  flying 
jicng  the  B^ncbtirian  border,  tmiler  fire 
from  Chinese  Communist  antialrcrsft  bat- 
teries on  the  other  side  of  tbe  river,  ei  en  per- 
mitted to  attack  those  batteries. 

Thus  rendered  immune  by  State  Depart- 
ment orders  from  molestation  or  obMrvatJon 
by  our  forces,  the  enemy  built  up  a  f  >rmida- 
tile  army  which  erupted  Into  Korea  ar  d  near- 
ly drive  our  troops  Into  tbe  sea.  wit  i  heavy 
casualties 

4  Are  we  Gphting  merely  to  malatam  a 
military  stalemate  In  Korea? 

The  maintenance  of  a  military  stilemate 
would  mean  that  we  should  attain  no  mili- 
tary objective.  We  should  merely  n  aintaia 
a  tenuous  and  dangerous  bold  in  Korea. 
which  would  continue  to  coet  seven  1  thou- 
sand lives  each  month.  Tbe  only  conceivable 
advantdge  of  maintaining  a  mJiltaiy  stale- 
mate lu  Korea  would  bt  to  preserve  the  re- 
maiumg  sbreds  of  our  diplomatic  and  mtli- 
tiuy  prestige  In  the  Far  East  and  to  pruvlde 
tune  for  negotiations  with  the  decl;jed  ag- 
gressor. Red  China,  with  a  view  to  eoiiie  com- 
pr  mise — probably  involving  admittance  of 
Red  China  to  the  UN.  and  In  any  ca.*  prob- 
ably Invclving  a  betrayal  of  our  troips  who 
have  fought  and  died  in  Kca«a. 

5.  Are  we  fighting  to  destroy  th<  enemy 
forces? 

Communist  Clxina  baa  openly  adm  tted  In- 
tervention en  a  large  scale — estimated  at 
iOi'  'XX)  !:;  500.000  troops — in  support  )f  North 
K..r".\ii  Cuiiimunist  forces.    Tbe  bult  of  the 
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Commvalst   armies  which   nearly   drove  our 

trjfjps  into  the  sea  consisted  of  Cliineac  Com- 

muni-st   M;ldiers  equipped   by   Soviet  Russia. 

Red   Chinas   armies  have   been  estimated 

at  4  iX)0.(X<J  men  Their  eqiapment  Is  Um- 
Iteo  or-iy  by  .Sjviet  Russia  s  ability  and  wll- 
hrizr-.e**  to  supply  ihem.  When  Chinese 
C'jmmunist  troops  are  hard  pressed,  all  they 
have  to  dn  is  to  withdraw  Into  the  "prlrl- 
leeed  sanctuary'  of  Manchuria,  tiiere  to  re- 
jrcup  .-^nd  re.arm  m  tbe  safety  insured  them 
'ov  ur  >A.-i'.c  Department  and  the  US  Under 
these  circumsta'-xes.  how  c^uld  the  limited 
j;umi>er  of  troops  we  can  make  available  for 
The  K..rean  .peration  wage  a  successful  war 
of  mar.rcwer  attrition  against  Red  China 
backed  bv  Soviet  Russia? 

Fu-'thermore,  while  some  3iX).CO0  to  500.- 
000  Chinese  troops  are  enraged  in  killing 
rur  boys  in  Korea,  our  Government  Is  using 
the  .Seventh  Fleet  to  protict  the  Chinese 
mair.'and  against  diversionary  attacks  from 
F  ra.  *a  by  the  Free  Chine;  e.  which  would 
relieve  the  pressure  on  our  troops  Tn  other 
words,  the  Seventh  Fleet  isi  being  used  to 
protect  the  Chinese  Communist  Sank,  and 
:  pr.?.b'.e  the  Chinese  Red  fjenerals  to  con- 
•::.-•:- -.<•-?  on  killmg  American  ^ycys  m  Korea. 
Whv  shuld  we  not  use  our  fleet  tc  block- 
.'.de  ;r  Chinese  C':;mmun:.st  enemy,  and 
.j-;r  .ur  power  to  destroy  military  and  mdus- 
trii.  ob.'ectives  and  transportation  facilities 
in  Red  China  and  Manchurii'>  Why  should 
we  -i:)t  nAcK  Free  Chinese  forces  tc  make 
diversionary  attacks  on  the  mainland,  thus 
reducms  tirie  capacity  of  Red  China  to  kill 
our  tro^^.ps  in  Korea?  This  would  have  the 
added  advantage  of  preventing  the  Com- 
munists from  consolidatina  their  hold  over 
all  of  Chin  A  so  that  when  the  Korean  ac- 
tion 15  r.nlshed  they  can  th-ow  ail  of  their 
weit'ht  aeam-st  sciutheast  A5ia.  which  Dean 
Acheson  and  Dr  Jessup  insist  we  mi^st  hold 
<il  ai:  c.«tf 

6  Wh.-st  are  the  intentions  of  the  United 
Nition.s' 

The  United  Nations  in  June  1950  declared 
the  North  Koreans  guilty  of  aggression  and 
authorized  General  MacArthur  to  organize 
and  lead  a  United  Nations  force  against 
them.  It  also  called  up.3n  .ill  member  na- 
tions to  aid  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
e'.-ery  way  possible  and  to  refrain  from  ald- 
ln£  the  aggressor.  As  a  result  of  this  action, 
an  inter'nr-.tional  force  was  creanized  to  de- 
fend South  Korea.  So  far  the  United  States 
has  furnished  about  90  percent  of  the  U'N 
tra;;ps  and  suffered  about  90  percent  of  the 
casualties. 

Although  the  UN.  106  day;  after  the  Cbl- 
nese  Communists  openly  euti?red  the  Korean 
war.  at  last  declared  th'st  they  had  engaged 
in  a^gresiion,  it  has  still  not  authorized  ef- 
fective action  aeainsl  Red  Clitna.  Also  des- 
pite .ne  fact  that  all  member  nations  were 
ca'aed  upon  to  refrain  from  aiding  the  ag- 
gressor. Soviet  Russia — still  a  member  in 
gtK<i  Etandmg — has  supported  the  North 
Koreans  and  Red  Qima  wr-ii  supplies  and 
equmment.  particuiarly  Jet  planes,  tanks 
and  other  itenos  which  they  could  not  con- 
cci  ably  have  procured  from  any  other 
source. 

No  war  against  aggression  can  be  carried 
en  successfully  so  long  as  th,e  US,  on  whoee 
authority  it  Is  being  conducted,  spends 
months  In  discussing  what,  if  anrtlung. 
sh'^'^ld  be  done  about  the  aggressor,  while  re- 
fusing to  allow  UN  troops  to  fight  him  on 
equal  terms. 

7.  Wbo  is  to  pay  for  reconstruction? 
B.:>th  North  and  South  Korea,  particularly 
South  Korea,  have  suffered  vast  destruction 
In  consequence  of  Commtmlst  aggression. 
This  destruction,  and  the  stirging  tides  of 
battle,  have  rendered  millions  of  Koreans 
homeless  and  destitute.  Does  the  UN  in- 
tend merely  to  push  the  agsresaors  back 
to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  then  condone 
the  agtnression  and  leave  the  natiotis  of  the 
fr«e  wOTld— primarily  the  United  States— to 
shoulder  tbe  burtien  of  reconstruction  while 


the  aggressors  escape  any  penilty  for  tbe 
devastatKku  tbey  have  wrought?  If  »his  Is 
so,  if  nonaggreasor  nations  are  to  be  expected 

to  pay  for  tbe  damage  caused  ty  aggressors. 
then  the  b&sic  purpose  of  the  XTS  is  made 
a  mockery  and  a  premitmi  is  placed  on  ag- 
gression. 

Prraident  TrtmsAU  and  Secretary  Acheson 
cannot  escape  responslbUity  for  our  losses 
In  Korea.  Having  allowed  ttk!  UN  ample 
opportunity  to  declare  a  workable  policy  wtth 
respect  to  the  open  aggression  of  Commu- 
niat  China,  and  having  failed  :o  elicit  any 
clear-cut  authorization  to  meet  the  military 
issue,  they  were  under  a  solemn  obligation. 
to  serve  notice  en  the  UN  ttat  1  It  did  not, 
by  a  &xed  date,  allow  Its  forc?s  to  attack 
Communist  China  as  a  declared  aggressor, 
the  United  States  would  reserre  the  right 
either  to  take  such  action  as  It  might  deem 
necessary  tn  order  to  protect  iti  own  trcyrps. 
or  to  withdraw  ttiem  from  the  TN  lorces  in 
Korea 

It  is  the  failure  of  Truman  an  J  Acheson  to 
derine  our  own  objectives  tn  Kor?a.  and  their 
instructions  hamstringing  cur  -.rcops  there, 
which  have  ca'jsed  our  unnecefsarlly  heavy 
casualties  Truman  and  Aches  >n  will  con- 
tinue to  be  resp-Tnsible  for  th?  cruel  and 
ser^seless  waste  of  American  lives  and  treas- 
ure until  they  either  permit  ou-  land  forces 
there  to  defend  themselves  electively  r»r 
admit  the  ghastly  failure  of  ^heir  .Asiatic 
policy  by  withdrawing  our  land  forces  from 
that  theaier  of  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MACJnJSON 

OF  WASHIXCTOSf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  28,  USl 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  so 
much  has  been  said  on  the  lloor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  press  during  the  past 
few  months  regarding  the  (luestion  of 
ship  sales,  that  I  ask  unan:mous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD  an  article  from  tJte  Shipping 
Survey  for  June  1951  entitlel  "Govern- 
ment Policy  in  the  Ship  Sales  Market— 
A  Review  of  the  Ship  Disposal  Program 
and  Subsequent  Price  Trends  " 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  cost  will  be  $328.  It  is 
a  subject  about  which  there  has  been 
much  confusion,  and  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  place  th€  article  in  Lhe  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 

GowTSjnasrr    PoLitrr    n«    thb    Ship    Saibb 
Maucxt — A  FlrvTTW  or  thi  Ship  Disposai. 
Fboc^am  ajjd  STTBSBQtTKWT  Pe.:c«  Te«nds 
Tbe  United  States  merchant  marine  seems 
to  have  become  a  favorite  wbl  aping  boy  m 
Congress  in  recent  years,  with  in  attack  on 
it  m  some  form  or  other  occurring  almost 
every   year.     Currently    tbe   atukck   is   cen- 
tered   tn    tbe    Government's    jostwar    ship 
sales  program.    As  usual,  the  primary  target 
Is  a  Government  agency;  but  also,  as  usual, 
tbe    United    States    mercliant    marine    gets 
battered  and  bruised  in  tbe  pnicess. 

Tl»  current  attack  began  vith  the  dls- 
eloeuie  before  the  Fulbrighi  RJC  investigat- 
ing comndttee  of  the  very  large  proflu  made 
by  a  group  of  investOTs  who  bought  five 
t&nkcfs  under  the  1*46  Ship  Sa:  es  Act,  char- 


tered them  through  a  Panama  subsidiary  to 

Standard  Oil  cf  New  Jersey  and  after  5  years 
scid  out  with  a  $2,800,000  profit  on  which  it 
IS  said  :hey  paid  only  a  capital  gains  tai. 

A  few  weeks  later  Senator  Johk  Whxiams, 
ol  Delaware,  wbo  has  been  a  persistent  criuc 
of  the  c»id  Maritime  Commusion  and  much 
of  the  maritime  legislation  pasMd  by  Con- 
gress, made  a  Ions  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
cnticiZin?  the  1946  SlUp  Sales  Act  and  its 
administration.  Senator  WnxiaMS'  crttJclMn 
was  that  tbe  Government  soid  the  t)«6t  csf 
the  war-bulit  ships  at  bargain-basement 
prices  He  admitted  tbe  prices  were  set  by 
Congress  itself  and  be  centered  tus  lire  on 
Congress  as  much  as  on  tbe  old  Maritime 
Commission  and  tbe  indiartry 

THX     PSOPOS.II.     TO     LIMTT     JCST     COSfPEKSaTION 

The  aMt  blow  came  from  -.he  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  wbich  Inserted  in 
the  tnird  supplemental  appropriation  bill  a 
legislative  rider  proptj&ing  to  limit  the  just 
comperisation  payable  to  owners  vbose  ves- 
sels mighc  be  requisitioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  section  902  is)  of  the  1936  Mer 
chant  Marine  Act  to  book  value  ( origir^al 
purchase  price  less  depreciation)  if  the  ves- 
sels bad  been  purchased  originally  from  the 
Oovemment.  as  was  tbe  great  bulk  of  the 
present  United  States  fleet  Fortunately,  tbe 
rider  was  deleted  by  tbe  Senate  and  in  con- 
ference a  compromise  restoring  the  Jtist  com- 
pensation clause  of  section  902  la)  "as  Inier- 
p)eted  by  tbe  General  AcootmtLng  Office  '  was 
adopted.  The  industry  is  not  certain  how 
the  GAO  may  Interpret  section  902.  but  it  is 
assumed  they  must  t)e  guided  by  established 
judicial  principles  and  the  compwxMnise 
adopted  seems  much  preferable  to  the  lan- 
guage originally  approved  by  the  House. 

Most  diiturtaing  feature  of  tbe  ship-reqtii- 
sition  rider  was  tbe  fact  tliat  there  was  wo 
little  understanding  of  the  true  issues  In- 
volved The  Giovemment'ti  program  to  fos- 
ter a  strong  merchant  marine  seemed  to  be 
In  such  disrepute  among  Hotise  Members 
generally  that  tbe  handful  of  Congressmen 
who  saw  clearly  the  grave  injustices  involved 
did  not  dare  risk  forcing  tbe  issue  to  a  vote 
in  f^he  House  for  fear  an  overwbelming  de- 
feat might  prejudice  their  case  tn  the  Sen- 
ate and  In  ronference. 

Still  to  come  is  the  Senate  Expendlttirea 
Committee  investigation  of  ship  sales,  an 
outgro*th  of  the  tanker  deal  revelation 
cited  atwve.  A  subcommittee  staff  is  at 
work  now  gathering  data  It  Is  natural  that 
an  Investigating  committee  concentrates  on 
the  flaws  in  a  program  rather  tban  the  por- 
tions which  carjiot  be  crltictaed  Conse- 
quently, no  matter  how  fair  the  subcommit- 
tee is  in  Its  final  conclusions,  its  investiga- 
tion is  virtually  certain  to  mak?  headlines 
in  a  lew  specific  cases  wbich  will  do  tbe 
prestige  of  the  merchant  marine  no  good. 

CtJBXi:NT  MISCOKCIPTIOirS 

As  a  result  of  this  series  of  IncidenU  the 
Impression  has  been  created,  whether  pur- 
posely or  not,  that  the  United  States  Oov- 
emm-nt  war  gouged  by  ship  operators  wbo 
bought  war-buUt  vessels  tmder  the  postwar - 
sfcip  sal«!  DTOgram  Tlaat  Impression  Is  so 
strong  that  some  Senators  who  opposed  the 
House  sMp  requisition  rider  necmed  to  agree 
with  Its  suppcaters  that  the  Congress  had 
made  a  mistake  m  the  policies  it  adopted 
in  the  1946  Ship  Sales  Act.  contending  only 
that  It  was  both  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
to  attempt  5  years  later  to  change  sales  ccm- 
tructs  m»_de  under  liie  act.  The  debates  in- 
dicate a  very  wide  agreement  in  Congrcaa 
with  the  assumption  of  the  House  Appro- 
prtstions  Committee  that  surplus  veaeela 
were  Boid  at  exceptionally  low  bargam  prteea, 
albett  tbe  prices  were  fixed  by  Congrcea. 

All  of  this  criticism  arises  from  the  tac* 
that  tbe  Government  always  bulltls  and 
requiaitKtns  ships  In  a  time  of  tntemattonal 
emergency  when  vessel  earnings,  prices. 
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eoKtM  InrittWy  tre  ruing,  some  time*  vrry 
npunr.  vhll«  Ui«  Ooverament  hM  to  s«ll 
Ita  ship*  »rt«r  tbe  wn«rgency  la  ov«r  and 
•amlxigi  and  prtoas  ar«  dacllnlng. 

In  oth«r  wortU.  by  the  nrj  natiire  at  the 
emergetie-r  which  motlTatea  Ctovernment  ac- 
tion. It  Itodt  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand  affecting  It  adveraely  both  when 
It  Is  a  buy«r  and  when  It  is  a  seller.  What 
Ie«tslAtont  and  »cnne  aegments  of  the  preaa 
•re  critic!  stag  in  a  phenomenon  inherent  In 
•  free  economy  where  free  enterprise  and 
free  m«rt»ta  art  the  rule.  These  who  de- 
mand that  Ooremment.  when  it  operates  as 
a  buyer  and  seUer,  must  be  exempt  from  the 
law  at  supi>ly  and  demand  are  In  reality  at- 
tacking tie  foundation  of  our  free  economic 
syitem.  The  fact  that  their  crltlcUm  and 
demand  ta  directed  only  at  one  segment  of 
our  eeoojmy.  the  maritime  industry,  does 
not  altar  th«  prtnelpte  or  the  danger  In- 
volved. 

The  wir-hnUt  surplus  fleet  which  the 
United  B^Mtm  offered  for  aale  In  194fl  was 
tremendooB.  Judged  by  any  standard. 
TlMre  wrre  over  4,000  veaeels  of  approxi- 
mately 414)00.000  dead-weight  tons.  The 
S,fl00  dry-earfo  vcMels  offeed  for  aale  were 
aqotvalent  In  capacity  to  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  wcrM  dry-eargo  fleet  la  existence  in 
IMt.  only  T  yean  prerlously.  The  6fl3 
taakan  In  tli*  curplua  fleet  were  equivalent 
to  half  of  tiM  dead-weight  tanku-  tonnage 
afloat  IB  tlM  world  prior  to  the  war  and.  be- 
oaiae  of  tlielr  hlgtm  average  speed,  had  even 
grsftter  profxntionate  carrying  capacity. 

raarum  Tomiami  ixcbt  ratxs  nzwai 
Wben  eompared  to  the  prewar  United 
States  tef  fleet,  the  surplus  tonnage  offered 
for  lato  by  tiM  Oovamment  was  even  more 
nmgerlng  It  laetuded  n«arly  Ave  times  the 
ttumber  and  eight  times  the  tonnage  of  dry- 
cafgo  vsHak  In  the  whole  United  SUtes  pre- 
war fla^  Tkare  were  only  1S5  tankers  under 
the  UaUa4  Btatas  flag  la  19S0  as  compared 
to  Mi  eArad  for  sale,  or  about  one-third  as 
many.  Wblla  it  la  true  that  virtually  the 
eattia  U&ttad  States  flag  prewar  fleet  had 
baaa  laquialtlonad  and  had  to  be  replaced. 
f,w^  tha  Xotalsn-flag  fleet  due  to  war  loeaee, 
abaut  M,000.900  tons  below  Its  prewar 
fl)0  total  demand  nowhere  near 
tha  supply  of  surplus  veasels  avail- 


In  Mb 


veport  under  the  1940  act,  the 
iim*— *'"*  reported  a  total  de- 
an lona  iO.  19M.  for  only  U340  veaecls 
for  bott  ebartar  and  sale,  indicating  there 
wooM  ba  a  h>m»  balance  of  veeeels  available 
for  f>i»  cr  tfMrtsr  that  would  not  be  dla- 
at  In  that  manner.  That  Its  predlc- 
M«  vall-toandad  la  Indicated  by  the 
faet  tbal  aaartj  2.000  veaaels  remained  un- 
aoM  jrtnn  aalaa  under  tha  act  terminated  an 

Jaanacj  li.  ISU- 

OuleMs  of  410  Long-range  C-type  veeMls. 
the  Oovaramnxt'i  sorplui  flaet  was  (imposed 
at  tmmwmer  typea.    There 
Although  it  nn- 
'factor  in  our  victory 
IB  tha  vv  and  !••  eartatn  Dmiied  peace 
tbUMtttf  la  aalov  veaaal  wtth 
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There  was  another  Important  market  .'ac- 
tor. In  addition  to  the  tremendous  supply  of 
ships,   which    both    prospective    vessel    pur- 
chaaers  and  framers  of  the  Ship  Sales  Act 
had  to  consider.     That  wa.s   the   widespread 
fear  of  a  postwar  depression      All  fihip  op- 
erators remembered   vividly   what;   had   hap- 
pened   to   some    who    bought    GovernmeTit- 
owned  ships  after  World  War  I  at  high  prtcfo. 
only  to  lose  their  shirts  in  the  depresrlons   -f 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  when  ship  value.s 
shrank     almost     to     the     vanishing     point. 
While  there  were  good   cargo  p.-ospects   for 
a   year   or    two    In    1946,    the    ICA    proi^ram 
which  proved  a  tremendous  boon  to  U-iltcd 
SUtes  shipping  from  1948  on  had  net  even 
been    conceived     at    that     time       No     one 
dreamed  of  the  Korean  crisis  of  1950  and  Irs 
Impact  on  world  shipping.     The  fear  of  an- 
other postwar  recession  or  depression  was  a 
very   potent  factor  In   1948  thlnltlng      Few 
recall  It  now  in  view  of  the  postwar  boom  we 
have  experienced,  but  in   1946  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  was  so  Imbued  with  this  .'ear  of 
depression    that    It    sponsored    several    pru- 
grama    aimed    at    cushioning    Its    shock    on 
economy.     The  President's  Council  of   Eco- 
nomic Advisers  was  set  up  mainly  to  nr.ake 
plana  to  avert  or  mitigate  such  a  depression. 
To  some  degree,  buyers  of  war-buUt  ships 
also  were  buying  a  pig   in  a  poke.     No  one 
was  too  certain  In  1946  how  some  of  the  ves- 
sels would  stand  up.  In  view  of  their  mass 
production  and  war  service.    The  latter,  even 
tt  enemy  attack  was  avoided,  was  hard  on 
ships,   as    the   War   Shipping    Administrator 
pointed  out  In  a  report  to  the  President  dat- 
ed January   IS,   1946:     "The  war  sent  them 
Into  every  ocean,  into  places  which  are  p<;r^s 
In  name  only."  he  said.    '"This  called  for  dis- 
charging cargo  under  every  conceivable  hand- 
icap   ranging    from    refueling    of    flghtiiig 
ships   from    tankers   at   sea   to    manual   un- 
loading under  enemy  air  attack  at  wrecked 
piers,  emergency  docks,  and  from  ships   to 
barges  and  lighters.    All  this  adds  up  to  ,ib- 
normal  wear  on  gear,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel." 


Ac'ually,  the  war-built  fleet  has  stood  up 
very  well  to  date,  but  Congreas  was  con- 
cerred  "nnueh  in  1946  about  the  heavy  usage 
and  dffprred  maintenance  of  war  service  to 
(;rant  nn  extr.'i  depreciation  allowance  of 
?  :\r.J  4  percent  annually  for  it.  However. 
'r.ecau.-e  'he  flo<3r  price  was  so  close  to  the 
sra'u-ory  sales  price  under  the  Ship  Sales 
.\cr.  few  piirrh^.sers  were  .able  to  obtain  full 
bcneflt  of  this  pxtra  allowance. 

BALIS  FORMULA  OF   THX    1»46   ACT 

The  formula  by  which  war-built  ships 
were  pr'.ced  is  contained  In  section  3  (d)  af 
the  1946  act.  The  statutory  sales  price  lor 
each  type  of  vessel  was  50  percent  of  the  pre- 
•A  ir  f!  rriestic  cost  for  dry  cargo  veaaels  and 
r-r  tanlc^rs  B7  5  percent  of  the  prewar  do- 
mestic cost,  which  was  defined  as  the 
amount  for  which  the  Commission  deter- 
mined the  same  type  of  vessel  could  have 
beer,  oullt  drmestlcally  on  or  about  January 
1.  1941 

Table  I  shcvra  the  statutory  sales  prices 
for  varlrus  vessel  types  resulting  from  ap- 
pllcarlon  of  this  formula,  together  wtth  the 
price  per  bale  cubic  and  per  deadweight  ton 
and  the  fliwr  price  per  DWT. 

The  method  of  establishing  vessel  prices, 
on  the  basis  of  construction  costs  rather 
than  potential  eamliig  capacity,  made  It  in- 
evitable that  «ome  types  of  ships  would  be 
better  buys  than  others.  It  Is  apparent  in 
table  I  that  the  Ca  and  C3  vessels,  with  the 
lowest  price  per  bale  cubic  aside  from  the 
slow  Liberty,  were  the  best  buys  In  the  stir- 
plu.s  neet  and  they  were  dlspoeed  of  rapidly. 
The  04  was  a  high-priced  ship.  Even  the 
Maritime  Commission  labeled  it  expensive 
and  specialized  In  Its  reports.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  Commission  over- 
estimated both  the  bale  cubic  and  dead- 
welKht  tonnage  of  the  04.  But  in  spite  of 
that,  its  price  per  bale  cubic  was  the  highest 
of  any  large  vessel  except  the  APS  Victory. 
None  of  the  C4s  was  sold  until  Intercoastal 
operators  were  forced  to  buy  by  the  end  of 
charterlni?  and  Congress  made  special  price 
allowances  on  sales  of  C4*s  for  use  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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TAau  I. — Comparative  price  of  vessels 

under  the 

merchant  ihip  aale$  act  of  194t 
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The  01  and  Victory  ships,  and  the  smaller 
types,  the  Cl-M-AVl  and  N3.  were  priced  far 
out  of  »"*  for  profitable  operation  under  the 
American  flag  and  only  a  few  were  sold  to 
dtlaens.  Tanker  operators  were  singled  out 
for  apaelal  treatment  throtigh  the  establish- 
ment of  high  tanker  prices  at  87  5  per  cent  of 
prewar  domestic  cost  in  contrast  to  50  per - 
eant  for  dry-cargo  veasels.  As  a  result  tanker 
aalaa  lagged  until  the  bed  weather  ot  the 
1047-40  winter  sent  Unkar  freight  rates  up- 
vard  and  brought  abom  a  rush  to  buy.  Many 
tanker  operator*  have  prospered  but  some 
haipe  not.  In  view  of  the  prices  paid  for 
I  on  the  open  market  until  recently,  It 
that  the  Government  on  the  whole 
farad  «eU  in  the  mle  of  these  veseeU. 


TUCS     AND     CAUTIOUS 

no  tremendous  rush.  In  what 
by  the  Maritime  Oommls- 
aa  "a  timid  and  cautious  aiarket,"  to  buy 
ah^  aft«  enactment  of  the  ISMO 


Act.  despite  the  ctirrent  tendency  to  label 
aa  bargain  prices"  the  statutoi^  and  floor 
prices  fixed  in  that  law.  Table  11  shows  the 
salrs  approved  each  quarter  after  passage  of 
the  law  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  broken 
down  as  between  dry  cargo  and  tanker  and 
between  sales  to  United  States  citizens  and 
to  foreigners,  along  with  the  total  number 
remaining  In  the  reserve  fleet  at  the  end  of 
each  quarter. 

Bulk  of  the  Initial  sales  were  for  fcrelgn- 
flag  operation.  American  purchases  of  dry- 
cargo  vessels  exceeded  100  In  on^  three  quar- 
ters, the  final  two  of  1946  and  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1951,  the  latter  reflecting  a  fizud  rush  to 
buy  before  salei  ended  on  January  15.  Sales 
dribbled  on  from  1M6  through  the  first  quar- 
ter of  194a.  During  the  rsct  of  11)48,  only  one 
dry-cargo  sale  was  approved  and  eight  prior 
approvals  were  canceled.  Sales  picked  up 
again  a  Utile  In  1940  and  89  dry-cargo  salea 
were  approved  up  to  September  SO,  but  30 
were  canceled  later.    After  that  there  were 


no  further  sales  of  dry-cargo  ships  of  any 
eonsequenoe  until  the  flnal  rush  prior  to  tbrn 
ending  of  all  sale*  on  January  15,  1901.  Out 
of  the  original  3.16B  dry-cargo  vessels  offered 
for  srle,  1,940,  or  nearly  two-thlitto,  were 
unsold. 

The  sales  record  on  tankers  Is  even  more 
revealing  of  the  fact  that  by  and  large  pro- 
spective purchasers  did  not  at  the  time  regard 
the  sales  prices  under  the  1M6  act  as  sti^ 
terrific  bargains.  With  563  tankers  for  sale 
In  the  beginning.  Commission  approvals  of 
sales  to  United  SUtes  efttams  ra^ed  from 
1 1  to  35  per  quarter  untU  the  final  quarter  of 
1947.  when  the  cold  winter  and  shCH-tage  of 
oil  shot  freight  rates  up  and  149  purchase 
applications  were  approved. 

In  its  Initial  repeat  to  Cangreas  tmder  the 
BiJes  act  on  July  2.  1045.  the  Commlsskm 
said  It  was  encouraged  by  the  strostg  for- 
eign demand  for  vessels  and  the  fact  that  the 
Initial  applications  to  purchase  Cas.  C3s. 
Liberty  colliers,  and  TS  tankers  exceeded 
the  available  supply.  However,  nearly  half 
of  the  applications  for  02  veaels  were  Li-om 
foreign  buyers,  and  of  34S  applications  filed 
for  TJberty  aiul  Victory  ships,  only  18  came 
from  United  States  buyus. 

The  real  test  of  any  price  is  the  market; 
whether  the  article  offered  for  sale  is  sold 
with  reasonable  dispatch  at  the  price  flxed. 
Judged  oy  that  standard,  the  prices  fixed  in 
the  1946  act  appear  to  have  been  at  that 
time  on  the  hlg^  side,  with  the  exception 
of  the  T3  tanker,  the  Liberty  ooUlcr,  and 
possibly  the  03  and  03  dry  cargo  vessels.  The 
proof  is  that  the  other  ships  offered  for  sale 
were  not  purchased  in  any  numbers  until 
some  months,  and  In  some  cases  years,  later. 


eating  that  well  over  190  percent  of  the 
war  eoet  of  a  Ltbartx  vessel  has  been  re- 
covered by  the  aovemment  tn  diarter  hire. 
Bepeeeentative  QAaaarr  reported  tlMt 
through  Jtrae  30,  1960.  the  CJovermnent  col- 
lected MSO,0OO,0OO  in  charter  hire  for  SS.700 
ship  months.  On  the  beale  of  a  ao-year  life, 
he  estimates  that  175  sMp  lives  were  con- 
sumed In  the  charter  program  to  that  date 
for  an  average  return  per  ahlp  life  of 
•2,450.000.  or  more  than  1*0  percent  of 
•l.Tae^xm.  the  average  war  cost  of  the 
Liberty  rtilp.  vrbteta  was  the  dominant  ship 
In  the  charter  program. 

The  stirplus  ship  disposal  program  com- 
pares very  faroraWy  wtth  other  surplus  dls- 
pcsal  programs.  On  the  sale  of  surplus  air- 
craft components.  Including  aU  parts  ex- 
cept fuselages,  the  Ooremment  recovered 
only  10  percent  of  cost.  The  return  on 
electronics  equtpment  average  13  percent  of 
cost.    Over  73.000  suridus  airlines  costing 


The  war-btillt  United  States  fleet  vras  Jtnt 
ss  truly  surpliu  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
as  was  any  other  type  at  war  materiel. 
However,  the  Government's  recovery  from 
sale  ef  surpltis  ships  was  from  35  to  100  per- 
cent greater  than  tta  recovery  from  other 
types  of  war  surplus  property. 

The  Maritime  Commission  recovered  gl,- 
719.000.000  from  the  sale  of  ships,  or  S7.7 
percent  of  the  acquisition  cost  of  94.500,000,- 
000.  and  when  the  sales  program  ended  the 
Ocvemment  still  had  almost  3,000  ships  un- 
sold, which  at  Ship  Sales  Act  prices  were 
worth  over  a  billion  doUan.  The  War  Assets 
Administration  sold  surplus  which  cost  915,- 
400.000,000  for  a  total  of  94,200,000,000.  Or  a 
realisation  of  only  27  J  percent  ot  the  acqui- 
sition cost.  The  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
miasioner,  wtio  dlspoeed  of  war  surplus  left 
sbroad.  made  an  even  poorer  showing.  He 
sold  tOjas.OOO.OOO  of  property  for  $1,788,000,- 
OOO.  or  19.8  percent  of  the  cost. 

In  addition  to  Its  recovery  from  sales,  the 
Government  up  to  March  31, 1951,  had  earned 
a  total  of  9440,000.000  from  cttlaen  ^larterers 
of  Its  vessels,  largely  the  same  ones  sold.  If 
this  charter  hire  were  added  to  the  sales  re- 
ceipts, the  total  recovery  by  the  Government 
would  be  over  46  percent  of  the  coat  of 
vessels  sold. 

THX  Govzamoirr's  cbabtkb  vaonrs 
For  some  Indlvtdxial  veaseli.  the  return 
was  even  greater.  The  steamahlp  Dmrtmouth 
Victory,  for  instance,  was  delivered  by  the 
builder  on  March  17.  1945.  She  oper- 
ated under  general  agency  until  July  S, 
1946,  and  was  chartered  from  that  date  until 
delivered  to  her  purchaser  on  March  6.  1961. 
The  ship  earned  9736.611  In  bade 
hire,  exclusive  of  proflt  recapture,  and 
sold  for  61.006,431,  or  a  total  reeovery  of 
61.740.943.  mere  than  00  psrceet  of  the  av- 
erage war  coat  at  Yletory  shtpa.  Agency 
profits  and  proAt  recapture,  not  available, 
undoubtedly  brought  the  total  lecovety  by 
the  Govemmant  to  over  9@  percent. 

Bepreeentatlva  WnuaM  Baaaxrr,  et 
Penna^vanla,  Inaartart  In  the  ConwaaaaoaiaL 
RacoBD  recently  an  Interesting  analysis  at 
Government  earnings  In  charter  hire,  Indl- 


66.400,000.000,  all  of  whteh  met  CAA  regula- 
tions, plus  a  large  number  of  tactical  planes 
sold  for  scrap,  brought  a  total  of  only  6107.- 
500.000.  or  leas  than  2  pereem  of  east. 

Most  a  the  iOjOOO,OOQjafM>  at  overseas  sw- 
ptus.  which  aadtuded  macb  matirlel  dla- 
poeed  of  by  the  military,  was  aoid  to  foreign 
govenmcnta.  The  eiadlt  terma  extended 
such  govoTunents  were  very  liberal  when 
eomparad  to  the  SS^peroent  down  payment. 
30-year  amortlaatlon  and  9Ji  percent  tatereat 
required  tin^r  the  ship  sales  law.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  given  cre^t  for  6^ 
years  at  2  percent  Intareat.  while  France  had 
35  years  to  repay  at  2  percent  Intcrcet.  Most 
of  the  sgreements  run  fos  90  years  at  2\ 
percent  interest.  Irehsded  tn  the  sorplus 
property  sold  abroad  under  tbla  program 
were  1.100  landing  crait.  many  of  them  over 
1.500  gross  tons,  as  well  ss  T66  tugs,  43 
tankers,  and  2400  other  vessels  under  1.500 
tons. 


Taau  U.—Met  approvals  for  tale  under  the  Ship  Seles  Act  of  1»4€  by  quarter,  by  type  o/ 
vessel,  end  vessels  available  for  »aJ«  at  end  of  each  quarter,  by  type  of  vatael 
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The  Ship  Sales  Act  pricing  formula  dis- 
cussed above  represented  the  beet  estimate 
o?  the  Government,  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  siuiMiH  veasels  offered  for  sale  at  the 
time  the  law  was  passed  In  1946.  Actually. 
the  standard  used  in  the  act.  the  prewar  do- 
mestic construction  cost  of  the  vessel,  had 
little  relation  to  its  fair  market  value. 

The  market  value  of  a  ship,  like  that  of 
any  other  piece  of  Investntent  property.  Is 
determined  mat  by  Its  (fflglnal  cost,  hut  by 
the  prospective  innrchasers'  estimates  of  its 
future  ttim'»^  capacity.  The  earring  power 
of  a  ship  Is  the  excess  of  the  revenues  It  can 
be  expected  to  earn  during  its  reroalnlT»g  use- 
ful life  over  Ita  operating  casta  plus  overhead 
mnti  f  *T^  and  ^i»  amortisation  of  the  In- 
vestment. Unless  a  purdkasa  can  foresee  a 
bette-  than  even  chance  of  both  recouping 
his  invesbOMnt  and  making  a  reaaonaWe 
profit  on  it.  the  price  aaked  for  a  ahip,  no 
matter  what  Ita  relation  to  construction  coat, 
is  too  high.  Ibe  Oiiigisss  couM  and  did 
Iflglaiate  priosa,  but  tt  could  not 
valoaa.  and  tt  was  the  purchaaen 
ct  vtfuas  that  determined  ^lat  and  bow 
many  shlpa  were  sold. 

On  this  baala.  if  war-bollt  ab^w  were 
tn  any  aense  a  bargain  to  American  buyers, 
they  were  far  and  away  better  bargain  for 
the  forrign  purihssars  wbose  eemings  pioa- 
peeta  were  modi  tarigiiter  becauae  at  operat- 
ing ,oaata  00  paroant  under  tbe  American  levd 
Tet  no  one  seema  to  have  orltleiaed  the  price 
charged  on  foreign  sates. 


Ship  values,  like  veasel  charter  and  ocean 
freight  rates,  have  fluctviated  treraendoosiy 
tn  the  past.  In  the  fbst  3  years  after  World 
War  I.  for  instance,  ship  values  on  the 
world  maricet  dropped  78  percent.  And  at 
the  depth  of  the  depression,  tn  19>2,  values 
got  as  low  as  IS  pereent  of  1919  figures. 

Values  of  ships  registered  tinter  the  United 
States  flag,  despite  conwlrucUon  casta  in 
United  SUtes  yards  being  up  to  100  percent 
above  those  tn  foreign  yards,  generally  are 
lower  than  world  market  vduee.  That  is 
because  o<  the  legal  restrictions  on  resale  of 
fjTmni^rifAn  ihlps  whlch  rsstricta  the  market 
for  than,  and  because  of  the  much  hl((har 
operating  casta  of  Ameriean-fiag  ships,  which 
restrleta  the  (^H;>ortunities  for  theli:  {wofitabie 
employment.  For  United  Btatas  eittasn 
buyers  under  tbe  1946  act.  these  factora 
tended  todeereaae  the  cetimated  tutuze  earn- 
ing of  I  iissirili  aud  ooaaeqaentiy  their  cur- 
rent value. 

Tike  tremendous  namber  and  tcmnnge  of 
veasels  offered  for  sale  by  the  Marittaae  Com- 
Tnlssl"n  inevitably  had  a  depressing  .effect 
en  market  vaiuca  at  tbe  sbtpa.  There  ap- 
pealed to  be  not  only  a  poaalbfUty.  but  a 
strong  probability,  that  ao  many  ahipa  woold 
be  fT>M  that  vriwn  tbay  were  added  to  the 
erlsttnff  world  fleet,  available  ship  tonnage 
T»tg»t  far  eacaed  available  cargoea.  wrttb  a 
resiOttnc  diaaatrtw  efiaet  on  frelgfeft  Md 
Starter  ratee  snd  on  any  particular  laasfl's 
earning  capacity.  This  the  riaki  aasumad  by 
buyers  were  very  substantial. 
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■Dm  •▼«•§•  wr  coat  from  which  prtoet 
under  the  thlp  8»1«  Act  were  derlTed  wm 
not  the  cort  erf  traUdlng  ship*  alone.  It  wm 
In  consteScrmble  nMMure  the  co«t  of  building 
thlpymrtlt.  of  «zi»DdlDg  numagement  forcM. 
of  tnUnlng  ft  huge  Iftbor  force,  ftnd  of  fighting 
a  war.  Uvea  aad  Tlctory  took  precedence 
over  coet.  In  18S7  there  were  only  10  yftrtte 
with  46  ihlpwftyi  capable  of  buUdlng  TeeBel* 
orer  400  feet  long  within  the  United  States 
azcludtng  the  navy  yard*.  By  the  end  of 
1043  there  were  more  than  80  yarda  with  300 
ahlpwaya  for  large  ^eaaeU.  Between  Janu*ry 
IMl  and  January  1942  employment  In  Mari- 
time OommiKlon  yards  tripled  from  48,700  to 
147.800  employeea.  Further  increaaes  to  561,- 
000  worken  In  January  IMS  and  618.100  by 
January  1M4  were  even  more  amaalng.  The 
dilution  of  management,  •uperrlBOrs,  and 
akUled  craftsmen  among  these  new  yards  and 
thU  huge  mass  of  untrained  workers  added 
materially  to  the  coat  of  buUdlng  ships  dur- 
ing the  war. 

DasplU  the  rapid  growth  tn  shipyard  em- 
ployment and  the  early  introduction  of  swing 
and  graveyapd  shlfU.  average  weekly  ho\ir» 
per  employee  roee  from  41.6  In  J\ily  1941  to 
48.1  in  1048.  Admiral  Land  estimated  on  the 
*<ftTif  of  1943  payrolls,  before  the  peak  was 
reached,  that  the  annual  cost  of  regxilar  over- 
time was  8iafl.000.000  and  the  annxial  coat  of 
ahlft  bottiMee  and  other  allowances  was 
•133.000,000.  In  addition,  extraordinary 
eoata  were  incurred  due  to  delays  resultmg 
from  material  shortages  and  to  many  other 
warthna  factor*. 

The  effect  on  the  war  coat  of  building  shlpa. 
Ot  gpreMtlng  construction  to  new  yards,  and 
in  many  rains,  to  yards  still  In  the  process  of 
hetnf  oooitnacted  la  evident  from  the  widely 
varying  coet  of  building  simUar  vessels  in 
dlffarsot  arvas  and  yards.  The  average  war 
eoet  of  the  Liberty  as  found  by  the  IfariUme 
CommlaBkon  was  81.738.590  per  vessel.  The 
eoat  by  yard  ranged  from  81.509.000  to  over 
87.1814X10  par  veaael.  Excluding  yarda  which 
produead  only  a  handful  of  Liberty  ships. 
there  wae  still  a  variation  from  81.SO9,0O0  to 
over  83.100.000. 

The  flpaelal  Committee  of  the  United 
Statae  Senate  Investigating  the  National 
Dafraaa  Procram.  of  which  Prealdent  Truman 
was  ehatrman.  surveyed  the  shipyard  which 
had  the  highest  oast  and  the  highest  man- 
boure  per  veaael  at  the  time  and  reported 
that  tlM  high  eoat  reaulted  "In  aubstiuitial 
iiiaMiiia  tram  the  attempt  to  build  ships 
bafoiw  tlM  flaellltlae  were  oon^leted  and  from 
the  ^UAcQl^  la  obtaining  supervlaors  and 
akUlad  workmen  from  the  alreedy  depleted 
Bath  shipyard  and  the  new  TOdd-Bath  ship- 
yard." 

Th0n  oaa  be  no  maantngful  compartaon 
hatwaaa  th*  eoat  ct  building  vhipa  in  war- 
ttaa  and  tbair  value  in  peaoatlme. 
MSVWAB  wonLa  Msanw  ruam 
Tba  ahtp  marfeat  la  reeent  years  has  been 
vary  oaatafele  and  aubjact  to  wide  price 
fluetaatkBM.  A  ao-yaar-iild.  13300-dead- 
vrtaleh  taroaght  £870.000  to 
reeantly  had  htma  sold  9 
I  for  only  £1804)00.  Cta  the  other 
hand.  Tt  nasm  sold  under  the  Ship  Sales 
AfBt  for  •1J0S.800  and  up  ware  sold  for  as 
lltUa  ••  9tmjafOO  three  years  aftar  purchaae. 
Tha  moBt  raeent  sale  <rf  a  TS.  the  Brttiah 
naq  Ofaiti  Molitr.  waa  for  81  jao.000.  which 
li  oami/ktmaA  •  iam  prlea  (or  a  TS  fNa  of 


prices,  however,  are  predicated  on  preseni-cJnv 
freight  rates.  Purchasers  of  Liberty  vess*!  . 
after  the  war  did  not  enjoy  Buch  rates  in 
1948.  or  1949.  or  1950.  How  long  the  more 
favorable  rate  structure  will  persist  Is  prob- 
lematical. The  United  States  la  takini;  p<:i8l- 
tlve  action  to  blunt  the  freight-rate  peak  by 
activating  Government-owned  ships  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  In  the  shipping  in- 
dustry bad  times  last  longer  than  gixxl  ones. 
Table  HI  presents  the  trend  of  tramp 
freight  rates  on  the  ba.sla  of  1948  equals 
100.  With  rates  at  satisfactory  levels  through 
most  of  the  first  6  months  of  1949,  slow  war- 
built  tonnage  of  the  lO.OOO-Vin  class  (the 
Liberty.  British  Liberty,  and  Canadian  Fort) 
sold  for  t58  to  $74  por  deadweight  ton  on 
the  world  market  with  the  majority  cf 
the  sales  at  »61  to  $63  per  ton.  Then  came 
the  drastic  fall  In  freight  rates  (a  fall  of 
one-third  from  the  1948  average  by  No- 
vember 1949)  and  devaluation.  In  the  three 
recorded  sales  of  vessels  In  this  category  ;n 
the  last  quarter  of  1949,  the  price  wa.";  «20  67, 
825.01.  and  $38  33  per  dead-weight  ton  re- 
spectively. 

Tabu   III. — World-uHde   tramp    frnght    ^ate 
and  coastwise  tanker  charter  rate  indexes 
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>  Not  arailablc. 

Depressed  prices  for  the  slow  10.000  tonners 
continued  throughout  the  first  half  of  ls»50. 
The  low  point  was  reached  In  April  when  two 
Canadian  Fort  type  vessels  were  sold  to 
British  interests  for  $2030  per  dead-weight 
ton.  Despite  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  ship  prices  were  slow  In  recovering. 
A  Liberty  waa  sold  by  Swedish  owners  la 
August  for  836.40  per  dead- weight  ton  and  a 
British  Liberty  sold  In  the  same  month 
brought  only  $30.80  per  dead-weight  ton. 
The  Norwegian-flag  Liberty  Livia  was  sold 
for  transfer  to  Panamanian  flag  in  October 
for  8580,000,  roughly  the  Ship  Sales  Act  flo<.r 

price. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  table  III  that 
after  May.  1948.  freight  rates  only  thrice  rose 
above  the  1948  base.  In  August  1948,  and 
February  1948.  they  just  edged  over  the  1943 
average,  and  did  not  reach  that  level  aj;alii 
nntU  December.   1950. 

While,  as  stated  above,  the  C-type  vessels. 
apart  from  the  CI  and  C4  vessels,  were  prob- 
ably the  best  buys  under  the  act.  the  few 
open  market  sales  of  these  vessels  that  have 
taken  place  have  been  at  prices  approxlmat- 


It.e  those  under  the  act.  Four  C3  vessel* 
were  Mjld  on  the  American  market  In  July 
lt*49,  each  bringing  $105.79  per  dead-weight 
t<jii.  tio^ely  paralleling  the  $ll>4  floor  price 
undt>r  the  act. 

The  purcha.sers  of  the  smaller  war-buUt 
coastal  type  dry-cargo  vessels,  the  N3.  Cl-M- 
AVl.  and  modifications  thereof,  had  much  to 
renret  from  their  purchases.  Purchaaed  at 
$162  per  dead- weight  ton  under  the  act.  an 
N3  brought  only  $38.78  per  ton  in  May  1960. 
A.'i.  ther  N3  was  sold  In  July  1950.  for  $33  80 
per  dead-weight  ton.  Even  with  rising 
freight  rates,  two  N3  vessels  sold  in  Novem- 
ber  19.50.   went  for  $44.10  per  ton. 

THE    2 -TEAR    DrPBESSlON    n»    TAKKEm    aATES 

Tanker  prices  have  been  in  the  limelight 
In  recent  months  as  newspapers  headlined 
the  financial  .success  of  a  single  purchaser. 
N  J*,  all  purchasers  were  as  fortunate.  A  se- 
ri'iu.s  decline  In  tanker  rates  occurred  follow- 
ing the  winter  of  1947-48.  Table  III  shows 
the  extent  of  this  decline.  Coastwise  tanker 
rates  fell  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  1948 
level  by  July  1949.  and  were  at  dcpreased 
levels  from  the  summer  of  1948  until  the  fall 
of  1350  In  January  1949.  20  Amerlcan-fiag 
tankers  were  laid  up.  By  May  1949.  the  n\im- 
ber  had  doubled  to  40.  In  June  It  again 
doubled  to  80.  and  throughout  the  summer 
months  of  1949.  100  American-flag  tankers 
were  laid  up.  The  extent  of  the  depression 
In  '.he  tinker  Industry  Is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  That  55  foreign-flag  tankers  were  laid  up 
at  the  same  time. 

The  impact  of  the  decline  in  the  de.tJa.nd 
for  tanker  space  for  a  period  exceeding  2 
years  is  shown  by  the  trend  In  Ta  prices 
starting  with  the  sale  of  the  British  Alpha 
L-mnpo  to  Argentine  Interests  in  October 
1948  for  $2,080,000.  As  the  winter  of  1948-49 
came  on.  the  Haligonian  Lad  was  sold  for 
$2,400  000.  Yet  only  a  short  while  later  In 
January  1949.  the  American-flag  vessels,  Mc- 
Kittrxck  Hills  and  Montebello  Hills,  were 
sold  domestically  for  $1,600,000  each.  The 
di3erence  Is  accounted  for  by  the  lower  value 
of  tankers  under  the  American  flag,  their 
uses  being  limited  by  cost  of  operation,  and 
by  the  fact  that  the  expected  winter  rise  In 
tanker  rates  did  not  occur.  By  April  1949. 
American-flag  T2  vessels  were  selling  for 
$1,400,000.  By  September  1949.  the  price  had 
dropped  to  $900,000  and  In  October  1949.  two 
American-flag  Ta  vessels  were  sold  for  $750.- 
000   each. 

As  for  the  fifty-odd  Liberty  tankers  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  dry  cargo  Liberty  ships, 
the  Government  struck  an  excellent  bargain. 
Suited  only  for  the  movement  of  heavy 
prijducts  and  high  cost  ships  in  proportion 
to  capacity,  most  of  the  Liberty  tanker  fleet 
wa.s  laid  up  early  In  1949.  One  purchaser 
of  four  vessels  had  three  of  them  laid  up  for 
9  months.  They  were  virtually  tinsaiable  o-l 
the  American  market.  Purchased  at  $545.- 
000  and  flreproofed  at  the  purchaser  s  ex- 
pense, they  were  bringing  offers  of  $200,000. 
with  only  a  small  proportion  In  cjish,  a  rela- 
tively short  time  after  purchase.  Approxi- 
mately 10  Liberty  tankers  were  converted 
to  dry  cargo  Liberty  ships  at  a  cost  ranging 
up  to  $150,000  per  veaael  because  of  the  lack 
of  a  market  for  these  vessels. 

In  the  light  of  the  analysis  of  the  ship- 
sales  program  above,  the  real  basis  of  much 
of  the  criticism  voiced  tn  and  out  of  Con- 
gress becomes  clear.  What  the  critics  really 
are  complaining  about  Is  that  Government 
builds  and  requisitions  ships  during  times  of 
emergency  w^hen  costs  and  values  are  high, 
and  sells  Its  surplus  ships  after  the  emer- 
gency Is  over  and  values  normally  are  on  the 
down  grade  What  the  critics  would  like  to 
do.  apparently,  is  to  reverse  that  procees: 
Have  the  Government  In  an  emergency  build 
and  i-equisitlon  shlpa  at  low  costs  and  values. 
ar.d  then  sell  Us  ships  at  high  prices  In 
peacetime  alter  the  emergency  Is  over. 


'^■. 


What  critics  apparmtly  seek  li  some  wwy 
of  exempting  the  Oovcmment.  when  an 
emergency  fcRt*a  tt  into  owning  and  op«*t- 
Ing  ships,  from  the  operation  of  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  tomuteticn 
cf  a  free  economy  What  they  overlook  la 
that  such  an  attempt  to  leveree  eccmomle 
laws.  eTen  though  confined  to  one  IndtMtry, 
not  only  would  vreaken  our  merrtiant  ma- 
rine but  is  an  attack  on  our  whole  economic 
rystem.  If  Government  can  artiitrarlly  leg- 
islate prices  and  values  for  one  Industry,  both 
in  war  and  peace,  why  not  for  all  industry? 

THX   TAKKTR    DCAI. 

Ail  of  the  facu  regarding  the  82300U»0 
gross  profit  aUe%,edly  made  In  6  years  on  the 
purcnaae  of  five  tankers  with  a  capttal  of  only 
$100000  are  not  yet  li^  and  perhaps  It  Is 
unwise  to  comment  on  it  at  this  time.  Tet 
Its  deleterious  effects  on  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  are  bd  obvi- 
ous that  a  few  questkms  need  to  be  asked. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  comment  on 
the  tanker  deal  except  In  a  critical  vein,  even 
tnough  all  the  facts  are  not  available.  Per- 
haps ail  of  the  facts  will  tndtxle  the  new 
owners'  operating  experlenoe  with  the 
tankers.  Poesibly  they  may  not  earn  the 
return  they  anticipated  on  their  hi^  par- 
chase  price,  and  tt  ts  coi*celvahle  they  might 
even  lose  $2300.000.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
profit  of  the  sellers.  No  critic  has  mientKKsed 
that  possibilUy.  The  first  question  that 
leaps  to  mind  Is:  Since  when  has  it  beocmie 
wrong  per  se  for  investors  Ux  a  haaarrtmia 
venture  to  reallae  a  handsome  profit?  What 
is  wrong  with  that  in  a  tree  and  capltaltst 
country?  The  fltietoations  la  tanker  vaiuea 
reixirted  above  demonstrate  that  thia  waa 
a  hazardoi:s  venture.  There  waa  plenty  cf 
risk  of  loas  as  well  as  chance  of  gain. 

The  answer  might  be:  Well,  but  It  was 
wrong  to  make  that  kind  of  profit  (m  prop- 
erty bought  from  the  Government..  Why? 
Should  the  Government,  when  tt  enters  the 
market  place  to  buy  and  sell  property,  enjoy 
some  special  dispensation  arrogating  to  it- 
self all  tinuxual  profits  resulting  from  its 
transactions  but  still  rcqnh^ng  thoae  who 
deal  with  It  to  aaume  a!I  risks  of  loaaes? 
Just  to  state  the  only  poasible  basis  for 
leg;ltimate  criticism  is  to  decxiUah  tt,  for  it 
Is  apparent  that  if  Government  were  to  en- 
Joy  such  special  privileges  in  the  market 
place,  there  would  be  no  free  market  and 
probably  no  free  enterprise  for  long. 

It  may  well  be  that  whm  the  Investigation 
is  completed,  some  legitimate  basis  for  criti- 
cising the  tanker  deal  may  be  revealed,  or 
Investigators  may  And  that  some  tax  lo^ 
tx>les  need  closing.  But  that  ta  a  different 
story  entirely. 
THX  SALxs  camcaBS  rr  sot  aroa  wnxxam 
^rif^*'w  WnxiAMS  baaed  much  of  his  speech 
attacking  the  policy  of  the  ir46  Ship  Sales 
Act  on  a  list  of  22  vessels  sold  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  His  tabulation  showed  the  ships  cost 
the  Goverimient  a  total  of  880.000.000  where- 
as the  net  sales  prices  totaled  only  84.790.733. 
On  its  face,  the  tabulation  seems  startling, 
but  as  usual,  the  figures  fall  to  tell  the  wh<de 
story. 

Two  of  the  ships  in  the  nst,  the  Del  Argen^ 
tino  and  Del  Brmxa.  were  passenger  ships 
constructed  prior  to  1941,  and  Congress  fl^Kl 
a  special  floor  price  for  them  at  the  end  of 
section  3  (d>  of  the  1946  act.  In  recognltkm 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Government 
has  had  to  beg  aiMl  tdndgeon  American-Bhtp 
operators  into  Iraylng  and  operating  passen- 
ger ships,  even  with  a  subsidy,  because  the 
extremely  lilgh  costs  of  passenger  operations 
under  the  United  States  flag  make  It  a  very 
hazardous  and  generally  unprc^tabie  ven- 
tvur.  Fven  ao,  the  817.000  net  price  tecrtvad 
by  the  Ooivemment  for  each  ship  which  eoat 
over  83.000.000  Is  eompleteiy  deceptive.  The 
ships  had  been  converted  to  troop  carrtars 
and  had  to  be  reconverted,  which  meant  al- 


most completely  rcbum.  before  they  were 
suitable  for  pacarager  serrtoe  again.  Under 
a  tagUatlve  rtder  tn  a  1948  appn^yiatkm 
act.  the  ■  *«juuve»alcin  was  financed  by  the 
frarchaser  ani  deducted  from  the  saies  prtee. 
Cost  of  that  rceonverslon  was  Indicated  by 
Senator  Wnj  lairs'  own  statemen'  that  the 
Cfsmntaaton.  after  selling  the  shlpa  for  817.- 
000  each,  took  mortgages  against  them  for 
8028.148  each.  Stnce  the  Oammlsslon  re- 
quired 35  percent  down,  that  makes  It  clear 
that  the  pnrchaea-  paid,  not  817.000.  bat  over 
$1 J230  OOO  for  a  passenger  ship  in  usable  con- 
ditioD. 

All  the  other  vessels  tn  his  tabulaticn  ex- 
cept one  were  CST  and  C3  types  which  had  to 
t)e  reconverted  frtxn  military  purpoecs,  tisu- 
all-  as  troop  carr.eTx.  back  into  car^o  sh  pe. 
Prior  to  Jiwe  30.  194ft,  the  Commlaston  Itself 
h***!  paid  for  soch  lectiiiwrnluiM.  but  after 
that  date,  as  a  result  of  the  appropriation 
act  rider,  the  purchasers  paid  for  the  recon- 
verslon  and  tts  cost  was  deducted  frtrai  the 
statu  jry  sales  price,  thus  reducteg  the  net 
price  received  by  the  Commission. 

AIXCWAJKZS   FOa   BBCOX^-EBSXOr    WCLK 

The  statutory  sales  prioea  establiahed  by 
the  art  were  predicated  npco  vessels  in  oper- 
able condition  and  meetins  certain  defined 
standards  as  to  construction  and  equipment. 
The  act  authoriaed  the  Commission  "to  re- 
convert or  restore  for  normal  operation  In 
commeretal  serrioes.  incttidlng  retnoval  of 
national  defense  or  war-service  features,  any 
vessel  authoriaed  to  be  sold  cr-  chartered 
undG'  this  act,** 

Forty-five  C-type  vessels  requiring  recon- 
version work  costing  between  10  and  99  per- 
cent of  the  sales  price  were  sold.  The  com- 
bined aatp  Sales  Act  price  for  the  visiets 
was  85Q.9a0jB6a.  Ttks  allowances  granted  by 
the  CommlsBion  for  placing  these  vessels  in 
class  was  834.008.135  or  08.8  percent.  The 
net  return  to  the  Qovemmect  was  rou^y 
818.900.000.  hot  the  cost  to  the  shipowners 
was  85O4M0.000.  The  purchasers  got  no  re- 
duction in  price.  The  parciiase  price  was 
merely  divided  between  the  Government  and 
tlM  shipyard.  The  fact  ts  that  the  par- 
chasers  of  these  vesads  fared  leas  weQ  than 
pundiasers  of  other  C-types  which  were  in 
class  and  available  for  Immediate  service 
without  reconversion.  The  delay  tn  getting 
these  vessels  meant  lost  revexraes  and  a  com- 
petitive dlsadvantsge. 


■BQCBDnOll 

Objective  «!rf  the  ship  requisition  rider  was 
to  limit  the  amotint  the  purchaser  ot  a  war- 
boilt  ship  flam  the  Government  could  re- 
cover. If  the  Goverament  later  requisitioned 
his  vessel,  to  the  original  ^es  ]3rlce  less 
depredation:  In  <Aher  words,  to  the  ship's 
txxsk  value  for  tax  purposes. 

It  should  hardly  tw  necessary  to  argue  the 
fallacies  tn  tbiM  proposal.  As  all  accountants 
know,  book  valtie  hss  no  direct  relation  to 
market  valoe,  cither  for  ships  or  any  other 
form  of  piopeity.  Market  value,  which  ts 
true  valoe.  leflscta  a  prospective  purchaser's 
eathnata  of  the  future  earning  capadt]  dur- 
ing tts  useful  Ufe.  of  the  arilele  offered  for 
sale.  A  tmetarj  hnilt  tn  1933  for  8100,000 
may  be  can  led  on  a  corporattoc's  bocks  at 
niro.  bat  actoany  be  worth  81,000.000  In 
terms  of  Its  eamli^  capacity. 

Stnce  1946,  the  purchasing  poww  of  the 
doUar  has  deeUned  roughly  33  percent,  as 
measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Index  erf  wholesale  prtces.  That  alone  would 
make  book  valtw  a  wticrily  erroneous  measure 
of  real  or  market  valtie  of  any  property  pur- 
chased tn  1988. 

The  depredation  deducted  £rom  the  origi- 
nal tmiiliaaii  price  may  have  been  earned  by 
a  veaa^  or  it  may  not  have  been  earned. 
The  shipping  Induatry  has  been  ebaractcr- 
laed  by  long  periods  of  depression  when  ves- 
sels often  failed  to  earn  depreciation.  let 
alone   any   profit.    Owi>ers   hope    to   offset 


In  these  lengthy  troughs  in  esrntngs 
by  the  high  earnm^i  during  relatively 
shorter  perltids  of  prosperity,  wlifch  is  pre- 
cisely wlien  the  Govemmenl  seeks  to  requlal- 
tlon  thtir  vessels. 

An  iltustxat>an  of  )tuc  how  little  relatloo 
beck  values  bear  to  .'eal  vaiuea  was  a  vessel 
which  trojlered  severe  damage  by  grounding 
earty  tn  World  War  D.  Althotigh  the  ship 
was  carried  on  the  owner"*  books  at  only 
833.000.  he  spent  $650,000  repairing  the  dam- 
age. The  1650.000  spent  on  repairs  obviously 
did  not  increane  the  value  of  that  ship  to 
tts  owner  one  whit  over  what  tt  was  befc»e 
the  accident  occurred.  Obviously,  its  valtie 
to  turn  must  ha^e  been  well  over  $6S0.&C<0. 
else  he  wuuld  no:  have  spent  that  acM^unt  on 
repairs.  Tet.  under  the  boak-valne  theory. 
the  ship  is  said  to  l>e  worth  only  $23,000. 

The  ship  sales  and  requisitioning  policies 
o(  the  Government  Bnist  always  represent 
an  arbitrary  compromlfie  of  oonfUctlng  In- 
terests. When  Government  buUds  or  requi- 
sitions ships.  It  seeks  to  do  su  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  when  it  seUs  ships.  It  seeks 
to  sell  them  at  the  hi|^»st  poasnue  price 
consistent  with  other  policy  objectives 

The  interests  of  the  ^Ipowner  sad  op- 
erator are  the  exact  opposite.  He  wants  to 
get  the  highest  prtoe  poaslhle  for  his  ship 
which  is  requialtioncd  by  tha  Government. 
and  when  he  buys  a  ship,  he  tries  to  buy  at  as 
k  w  a  price  as  posslbla.  thereby  increasing 
his  chances  of  profit. 

Two  factors  not  present  In  a  normal  mar- 
ket transaction  between  buyer  and  seller 
make  the  compromise  al  thaaa  confUettng 
Interests,  in  which  Oongrtss.  the  eaecutlva 
agendea  and  the  courts  share,  an  arbitrary 
(me.  The  first  and  m«]cr  factor  is  the 
monopoly  character  at  ths  Govenuomt's 
buying  and  selling  actlvltlea.  If  World  War 
n  exp&ience  is  any  gtil<ie  when  the  Oov- 
cmment boys  or  requlsltioos  ships.  It  takas 
all  available  ships.  Likewise,  when  the  Oov- 
emment  srils  ships  sfter  the  emeigency  is 
over,  for  a  oonstdArafale  period  at  thna  at 
least.  It  li  the  only  ssUtr  tn  tha  market. 
The  prloea  which  the  Gorvamawnt  fiias  on 
the  ships  it  offers  for  sale  Is  the  only  price 
St  which  sach  vesada  are  tmmadlately  avaU- 
able. 

The  second  factor,  and  one  usually  over- 
looked 'xunpletel)  by  critics  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  shipowners  aa  jnst  eompcnfiation. 
Is  that  the  owners  are  unwilling  sell«s  when 
their  ships  are  requisitioned.  The  Govern- 
ment always  reqtiMtions  ships  when  ship 
earnings  and  values  sre  rising  steeply,  and 
that  ts  when  aU  shipowncta  would  much 
prefer  to  keep  their  shlpa  and  c^ierate  them 
themselvea.  cashing  in  on  temporarily  high 
eamiogs  to  make  up  for  the  past  periods  ot 
low  earnings  or  lasses.  They  do  mt  want 
to  sail  their  shlpa  tu  the  Oovemaaent  at  any 
price.  But  they  have  no  vtdce  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

iKx  ranuma  or  jusaciu.  juar  coimjcaATirMf 

Because  of  this  monopoly  cttaracter  of 
the  Oovemment's  sctlvtttes  and  the  com- 
pulskm  on  the  shipowner,  the  latter  is  at 
a  distinct  disadvantage.  There  is  no  free 
market  tn  whldi  buyers  and  sellers  can  come 
to  a  volnntary  agreement  on  price  either 
when  the  Oovcmment  requisitions  or  when 
tt  sens  surplus  veaacls.  The  price  paid  by 
the  Qovemment  for  ships  It  requisitions  Is 
subject  to  final  dcterminaticm  Isy  the  courts 
under  the  Just  compensation  clause  of  the 
Constitution.  IVo  fairer  method  of  rectm- 
cillng  the  confiicttng  Interests  cX  the  Oov- 
cmment and  the  jfalpowners  Itaa  been  pro- 
posed, and  certainly  the  book-value  yard- 
sUck  proposed  in  the  appropriation  bill  rider 
is  the  antithesis  of  fairness  to  the  owner. 

If  the  proposal  had  been  that  the  Oor- 
emment  smuld  boy  back  the  ships  tt  sold 
at  original  cost  leas  depreciation  not  only 
when  the  Oovemraoit  wanted  to  buy.  hvt 
also  whenever  the  owner  wanted  to  aeU  tt 
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that  prk«,  Umo  It  would  bitv*  bMn  «  falr«r 
propoalUon.  WhU*  Uw  Oovwiuiwnt  on  r«q- 
ttteltlon  woold  itm  Have  denied  th*  buyer 
any  ehane*  at  gain.  It  also  would  haw  guar- 
ante«d  blm  agalnit  the  rtik  of  lc«s.  But  even 
tbougb  falnr,  «uch  a  pro|x«ai  would  »1mo 
eonlllct  with  enentlal  charaoterlitlca  of  a 
oompetltlva.  rrM-«nterprla«  fystAin.  becauM 
both  rlak  of  lo«  and  chanoc  of  gain  must  b« 
prcaen*  If  that  aTstain  U  to  produce  the  dy- 
namic farcaa  that  bav*  buUt  the  American 
economy.  BSorU  to  eliminate  either 
throt^  Oovwnmcnt  action  U  a  long  etep 
toward  •oclallam. 


TIm  HdUl  •!  UMif  tkc  St.  UwrcKt  Sea- 
way as  a  NatiMal  Defeue  Lertr  for 
BIf  Spwiig  U  Gdtkf  M  tkc  PdUk's 


npendlng  In  the  name  of  defense  It  seema  a 
good  time  to  Jam  them  throuxb.  For  in- 
litance.  Rapreeentatlve  ChAUtuct.  Cannon  — 
::rom  PT«i»ldent  Truman's  home  State — gue» 
Tent  to  a  loud  complaint  that  economy  ad- 
vocates hav»  lopped  off  a  big  sum  intendtd 
for  large  projects  In  Missouri. 

Down  on  the  Gulf  Ckaaat  a  coetly  seawall  Is 
being  biUlt — at  Federal  expense — in  the 
name  of  defense.  It  la  dlfBcult  to  envision 
this  pleasure  resort  and  residential  area  as 
critical  In  barring  the  Russians  or  any  other 
hostile  force. 

The  scatterer;  of  tax  money  seem  to  be 
bent  on  continuing  the  ancient  and  ex- 
pedient game  of  get  It  whUe  the  gettlngs 
good.  There  Is  no  seeming  effort  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  legitimate  and  the 
illegitimate,  or  the  selfish  from  the  unsel- 
flah.  The  practice  has  rpached  ruinous  pro- 
portions, economically.  The  plea  of  national 
defense  is  Just  another  guise  to  acccmpU-sh 
what  otherwise  would  be  treated  for  what 
It  is — boondoggling. 


XZTKN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  nmtntL^unA 
nc  TBM  BOOBS  OF  BKPEUEBENTATIVK3 

Thurtday.  June  2%,  1951 

Ifr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Inl- 
tlaily  the  eonstrucUon  of  the  St  Law- 
rooee  aeaway  was  hinged  upon  the  need 
for  wheat  and  other  commodity  trans- 
pcHt  routes  from  Northwestern  States. 

Not.  It  was  presented  as  a  far-seeing 
part-tiBM  power  necessltr. 

Now  It  te  all  dressed  up  in  the  cloak 
of  rich  iron  ore  deposits  in  Labrador 
f^nH  Quebec. 

This  habit  of  using  this  economic 
monstrosity  and  international  ditch  as 
a  national  <tefenae  lever  for  big  spend- 
ing ti  getting  on  the  public's  nerves. 

The  Tulsa  (OUa.)  World  in  an  edito- 
rial on  May  M.  1951.  exposes  this  "get  it 
while  the  gettlng's  good"  project.  The 
edlt<fflal  fcdlows: 

Mnua  Dmmty  WHiory 

Dm  St  Lftwrano*  saaway  propoaal  la  back 
vtlh  va  ^ain.  this  tUna  in  the  gulaa  of  a 
must.  It  has  been  an 
of  ecAeern.  mostly  po- 
ItUoal  asd  aeonomie,  for  many  yean. 

Initially,  ita  urgency  waa  hinged  upon  a 
BMd  for  wbaat  and  othar  eonunodtty  trans- 
pQVt  roataa  ftom  NartheweBtern  States 
tinou^  thm  Ortat  Lakaa  to  the  Atlantic 
Vlolant  o|^wrtt*"in  fitm  sastcm  seaports 
It.  Later,  wrapped  for  obvious  rea- 
In  a  patrtotle  bundle.  It  came  back 
aa  a  far  saalTit  nart-tlma  poww  necessity. 
In  any  gulaa.  it  la  a  muItlblUlon  dollar  baby. 

Now,  tha  propaganda  for  Ita  construction 
takaa  on  ntw  urgancy.  Haw  and  particularly 
rteh  Iron  on  dapoelta  hava  been  found  In 
lAbra4ar  and  vicinity.  Seaway  advocates 
touna^ataly  anbinlt  that  wa  need  those  da- 
poitta.  that  our  llaaahl  Range  ia  on  lU  last 
lega.  Iteyba  so.  but  tba  validity  of  tha  plea 
la  tha  nam*  of  national  dafenaa  aacapaa 
W*  eant  aaa  tba  oonnaetlon 
a  watarway  hook-up  and  tha  Ua- 
BMdlala  wocU  sttuatlon.  espaclally  In  view  oi' 
tlM  sal  I  HI  at  aa  tt  would  taka  15  yaara  for  oon- 
■tmottoa.  II  may  ba  an  anttraly  good  and 
faaritiH  |iiO|>a».  but  It  oant  balp  much  in 
tba  irseHSt  •margimfBy. 

YWi  lUl^tt  c<  ualBg  natkmal  daCanaa  aa  a 
lM«r  fsr  b4i  ipidtng  la  getttng  on  ttw  pub- 
Ua  iMVVa.  Ttm  tt  Lawranoa  j^aa  lant  a 
MMpeiai  bmlaaoe.  Tbara  ara  many  puo^p- 
niTmliU  fVQlaela  ebltli  alao  have  no  pajrtleu- 
Mt  plBsii  •■  tka  Immadlata  aoana  otbar  than 
itte  tlMsa  timaa  of  big  and  Ul-plannad 


Problems  of  the  Wool  Indash^y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF    WTOMING 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  wool  industry  in  this  country 
are  aware  that  production  of  wool  has 
been  discouraged  rather  than  encour- 
aged. It  is  indeed  refreshing  when  one 
finds  the  plight  of  the  wool  producer  as 
graphically  portrayed  as  was  done  by 
my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
D'EwAitTl,  as  described  in  an  editorial 
from  the  Casper  Tribune -Herald. 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1951.  Mr.  DEw.\rt 
is  to  be  commended  on  an  excellent  job. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Montana  Concrkssman   Movks  To   Awaken 

congkess    to   paoblems    of    wool    indc5- 

T»T 

Representative  Wsslkt  A.  DEwakt,  of 
Montana,  hu  called  the  attention  of  his 
fellow  Congressmen  to  a  development  in  the 
world  wool  market  that  deserves  the  serious 
attention  and  concern  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Representative  D'Ewart  refers  to  word 
from  Canberra,  Australia,  that  ■BrUain, 
Australia,  New  2Iealand,  and  South  Africa, 
which  produce  three-quarterB  of  the  world  s 
wool,  have  agreed  on  forming  a  Joint  or- 
ganization to  prevent  wool  prices  falling  be- 
low an  agreed  level."  The  four  Common- 
wealth cotm tries  plan  to  set  up  a  1183,000.- 
000  fund  to  buy  any  wool  which  does  not 
bring  the  agreed  price  at  auction.  A  cen- 
tral atithorlty  representing  all  four  couiuries 
win  sit  In  London  and  recommend  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  price.  There  is  no  provi- 
slon  in  the  agreement  for  other  cotmtnes 
to  ba  admitted  as  a  party  to  it. 

We  believe  the  reaction  of  the  Montana 
Congrcsaman  to  this  report  Lb  of  sufficient 
Intarast  to  warrant  being  reprinted  in  iull, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  sutt>ect  follow: 

"ICr.  Speaker,  the  contrast  In  the  treat - 
mant  of  wool  producers  in  foreign  countries, 
as  ravaalad  in  this  article,  to  the  treatment 
of  Amarlcan  wool  producers  by  the  Federal 
Ctovamment  Is  ao  striking  that  it  deserves  the 
aarlous  consideration  of  every  one  of  us. 

"First,  the  so-called  Big  Four  wool-pro- 
ducing  ooimtrles,    Australia,    New    Zealand. 


3<jur.h  Africa,  i-rid  the  United  Kmgdom.  j  ro- 
ducing  ihree-fouritis  of  the  world's  wool  s  ap- 
ply, have  taken  stepe  to  Increase  their  j  ro- 
ductlon  by  placing  a  floor  under  the  prlo:  of 
wrxj:       In   the   United   States,   productloi.   is 
discrjuraged  by  putting  a  celling  on  the  p-lce 
of  WO',;  produced  by  American  sheep  gro*  ers. 
•Second,  these  countries,  prodiiclng  75  >er- 
cent  of  the  world's  wool  eupply.  have  a  ?lr- 
tual  monop<3ly  and  can  force  us  to  pay  wlial- 
ever  price  they  desire     Experience  has  pn  ved 
that    there    la    no   substitute    for   wool    is    a 
8trat«'i;lc  military  material.     Because  of  the 
45-t.x^rrent    decrease    in    our    breeding    socle 
Binii'   1942,  we  are  not  able  to  supply  >  ven 
one-Thud    of   our   domestic   needs.     Eve  i    if 
we  denied  any  wool  to  clvUians,  we  couID  not 
supply  one-half  of  our  military  needs.     The 
trasz^Tly   Is  that   this  need   not   be  the     ase. 
Give:,  an  incentive  to  produce,  without  »}ov- 
ernmf'nt  regulations  and  red  tape,  the  A  ner- 
ican    wool    industry    could    meet   all    of    the 
prf'sent  military  requirements  and  have  e  real 
eflect  on  the  world  wool  market.     For    nore 
Information  on  this  subject,  I  refer  yc  u  to 
the  statement  of  the  National  Wool  Ore  wers 
Association  recently  submitted  to  the  (tom- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency.    The  e  «en- 
tial  fact  Is  that  the  agencies  of  our  Qo-em- 
ment  have  applied  obstacles  rather  tha  i  m- 
centives   to  domestic  wool  production,  with 
the  result  that  we  are  at  the  mercy  o'.  the 
Bni!.5h  Commonwealth  combine  for  a    jrod- 
uct  we  must  have. 

■Third,  in  handling  the  affairs  of  tte  in- 
dustry in  the  monopoly  countries  the  pro- 
ducers, as  shown  In  the  article,  have  lome- 
thir.g  to  say  al»ut  the  treatment  accorded 
them  The  press  release  shows  that  7  of 
the  10  members  of  the  Joint  committee  vaard 
in  Australia  are  wool  producers.  Tils  Is 
a  te:;.5ible  and  constructive  approac  h  to 
the  w  >ol  problem.  In  the  United  Sta'es  we 
find  'hat  an  exactly  opposite  course  ha  been 
followed.  The  wool  producer  has  no  voice 
In  crntrols  that  have  been  and  are  being 
placed  upon  his  industry  and  his  pr  xiuct. 
Even  though  the  law  requires  tliat  he  l)e 
repreiiented.  such  representation  tiss  not 
been  accorded  the  wool  producers  tuider  the 
present  administration  of  price  contr  Us. 

•Mr  W.  H  Stelwer.  president  of  tl  e  Na- 
tlor.al  Wool  Growers  Association,  presented 
documentary  evidence  of  this  fact  io  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Ji  his 
statement  of  May  24. 

•  These  contrasts  in  policy  are  extrerrely  re- 
vealing, and  they  should  be  of  concen  to  all 
of  us. 

"It  should  concern  tis  that  the  mc  bUlxa- 
tion  .isjencies  propose  to  do  nothing  o  cor- 
rect the  situation,  but  Instead  are  pr?paxed 
lo  pay  the  foreign  producers  of  wool  what- 
ever price  he  requests,  as  Indeed  the;  must 
when  confronted  with  the  common  jvealt.h 
monopoly  program,  while  continuing  tD  deny 
domestic  producers  the  benefit  of  the  world 
market  price.  This  program  will  come  to  full 
effect  if  Congress  grants  the  subsldj ,  pur- 
chase, and  resale  authority  requested  In  the 
prop<.>6ed  extensions  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act. 

"Unwise  policies  of  the  Oovemment  liave 
reduced  our  domestic  wool  industry  to  a  lew 
ebb.  The  folly  of  these  policies  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  otir  predicament  ux,  this 
time,  at  the  mercy  for  a  suateglc  ciilUary 
commodity  of  the  four-government  combine 
I  have  described.  Surely  the  time  haj  come 
when  our  policies  must  be  changed  when 
we  should  adopt  a  program  to  promo  e  wool 
prtixluction  and  give  ourselves  some  degree  of 
self-sufficiency." 

We  have  always  l>elleTed  that  the  United 
States  needs  Its  wool  Industry  and.  i.s  with 
many  other  newspapers  of  the  Wrst.  we 
were  gravely  concerned  several  years  ago  to 
see  the  sheep  population  of  our  Nation  dwin- 
dling. Wool,  like  many  other  materiOs.  has 
Its  strategic  valtie  and.  regardless  if  the 
friendly  relations  that  may  exist  to(  ay  be- 
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twecn  tba  Cnttad  States  and  tlic 
wealth  nations,  wa  beUtm  Uuu  It  ia 
prudent  that  we  coatiaoc  to  have  a 
vool  indusuy  prodocliig  as  aaueb  d  oiv  wool 
needs  as  poaaibie  and  we  beltcvc  that  to  have 
such  an  tndustrr  la  tliis  Matloo.  Waabtucton 
must  tuUy  rcailae  and  appredat*  the  prol»- 
hems  ot  tiie  United  Statca  wooi  Industry. 

We  hope  that  Ecpresentattve  DKwsar'a 
statement  before  the  Hoasc  ot  Represcsta- 
tives  helps  to  brmg  the  Congress  foUy 
awiike  lo  the  importSiaoe  of  the  Nations 
wooi-produclng  buaxncss  and  the  value  to 
the  .Saticn  of  keeping  It  a  strong  and  highly 
BTvxi'.ctr.e    iiidustry. 


Tht  Best  Remedy  far  Ifliatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHnrero?* 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  EJKPBESEKIAIIVBS 

ThurjdaM,  June  2S,  1951 

Mr  EOR^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcosd  I  am  pleased 
to  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederick 
M  Pheips.  of  Spokane.  Wash. 

Mr.  Pheips  is  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant and  a  real  student  of  public 
fiscal  aflairs.  His  tetter  makes  real  sense 
and  is  worth  reading  by  all  those  truly 
interested  in  scHind  fiscal  policies. 

The  letter  follows: 

SPOKAinc.  Wash..  Jume  25.  1951. 
Hon    WAI.T  HoaAX. 

Hon-ie  of  Meprea^ntAttves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dcui  Wai-t  :  For  more  Hxaa.  a  hundred  years 
In  the  Umted  States  of  America  goods  were 
permitted  to  flow  freely  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  Supply  waa  matched  up 
with  deniiind  by  a  q-.iaint  Instltutloa  chilled 
pnce  or  maiktrt  price.  When  goods  were 
reiatirely  scarce,  the  price  rose  and  those 
ctisicm!ers  willing  and  able  to  pay  a  hlglKr 
price  got  the  goods.  Wh«i  goods  were  rela- 
tively plentiful,  the  prioe  sank  and  more  and 
more  people  became  willing  and  able  to  buy 
the  pjods  at  these  lower  prices  until  all  of 
the  goods  produced  had  been  purchased  and 
used  by  someone. 

You  'Will  note  that  the  agreement  between 
the  buyer  and  seller  on  an  openly  and  freely 
arrived  at  price  results  in  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  Each  person  himself 
determines  whether  or  not  he  will  buy  or 
sell  at  the  market  price.  No  one  forces  elthor 
party  to  make  a  deaJ  which  is  disadvantage- 
ous to  him. 

Under  the  Ijasic  phllaacf^y  <rf  a  free  mar- 
ket, America  grew  both  in  population  and 
well-being  tintil  our  a'verage  standard  of  liv- 
ing was  the  envy  of  the  whole  world. 

Now  that  prices  have  doubled  In  the  last 
10  years,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  check 
InflaUon  by  establishing  price  and  wage  con- 
trols to  hold  prices  down. 

Let's  face  facts.  All  that  price  controls 
can  do  is  create  shortages,  reduce  production, 
and  five  tjae  to  confllets  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Its  citizens  and  between  groupa 
of  citixens.  Such  controls  are  really  a  treat- 
ment of  the  symptocas  rather  than  a  treat* 
ment  of  the  dlaeaaa. 

The  only  honest  remedy  for  Inflation  is  for 
the  Federal  GoTemment  to  live  wlthto  Ita 
tnc(»ne.  Tax  rates  are  already  confiscatory. 
Several  people  have  tcdd  me  that  th«y  Mmply 
win  not  work  as  hard  this  year  because  what 
they  have  left  after  taxes  \VK  doesn't  nuke 


whOe.  Tba  ontr  aoiatftoD  ia  to  cot 
expeoMtttarea  to  tba  bona.  La  mf 
opinion,  a  cock*  place  to  start  la  by  com- 
pletcfy  cBmlnattng  the  BecuusU  action  Fi- 
nance Oarporatlcn-  And  I  doot  mcsm  trvns- 
drrtng  aO  of  Ita  fnnctiaBs  and  pcraonnd  to 
another  agency  at  higher  aalartea. 

The  next  ttaae  an  apprcprtation  ia  pK>- 
poaed  for  Wanhington  or  the  K^irthwest.  ask 
yr;tir«lf.  Ts  tt  best  for  the  tJnIted  States  ?" 
and  "Miiat  we  have  It  right  now?"  II  net, 
▼ote  it  down.  WeTI  supv^^^  TWi.  WeYe  all 
in  this  togetiier.  and  some  things  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  can  wait  until  wt  have  the 
nKMoey  to  pay  for  themi  and  can  affcrd  thesn. 
Sincerely. 

FezD  PEXiJ>a. 


(ntdHr't  Misi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  BTRNE 

OF  3rrW  TOCK 

IN  THE  HOCES  OF  B2PRK5ENTAT1VBS 
T^wjdof.  JuTie  2«.  1951 

M*-.  BYRNB  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  REcoau.  I  include  the  following 
article  br  Gerinide  Samuels: 

CReH-LTS    lllSBIOM— Thi    Ttzxuss    Chamitt 
OF  A  BscNx  SI3GIAKT  H.I.-.  Doirs  WoMoaas 
rca  A  SmsBT  OmruAXASx  tx  Japuk 
(By  Gertnade  Ssimuelsi 
There  is  a  little  spot  in  Japan  that  ■will 
l)e  fcrever  CReiliy.     O'Reilly  came,  sr^w.  and 
answered   the  desperate  prayers   c?    160   or- 
phans and  a  damen  nuns,  with  the  special 
sort    of    human    kindness    tfcst    happens    to 
save  Ities    sympathy  and  charity. 

He  CDuWnt  do  tt  alone.  He  had  to  de- 
pend on  his  peers — other  soldiers — for  the 
matenai  sniff  that  buys  shelter,  food,  and 
clothes.  Seems  that  his  regiment,  the 
famous  W<3lfhounds  of  the  Itehtlnf  Twenty - 
seventh,  all  haw  a  touch  of  6'Hetliy  in  their 
blood.  He  ^t  the  morwy.  He  kept  getting 
it,  again  and  again.  In  fact,  cne  nun  with 
the  smell  of  heather  in  her  Scottish  accent, 
scolded  hha:  "Vcm  I  Itno^  why  the  men 
arent  getting  on  with  the  fighting.  You>e 
got  them  with  one  hand  in  their  pockets 
all  tlie  ttnke.** 

The  little  spot  is  in  Osaka:  the  children, 
the  wards  of  the  Holy  Family  Home.  Yam&za- 
kacho.  5  Choroe  30. 

Before  the  war  Holy  Family  Home  was  tost 
a  dispensary  in  the  poorest  qtiarter  of  Ja^Hin's 
second  largest  city.  Burned  down  wtien 
Osaka  was  bombed,  a  crude  hospital  was 
faahkHied  oat  of  the  remaining  house  and 
chapel;  each  day  brought  cartloads  of  peo- 
ple bombed  out  of  their  hooaes  or  badly 
burned;  ar.d  the  children,  lost,  abandoned. 
orphaned,  began  to  come.  Many  lay  sick  and 
dying  in  the  corridors. 

Recalling  those  days.  Sista-  Superior 
Jeanne  Cattln.  of  Switzerland,  said:  "It  was 
pretty  glustly.  There  was  no  sanitation. 
No  tatam  (straw  mats  for  sleeping).  Just 
broken  walls  and  floor.  The  barracks  was 
built  on  a  swamp  and  nearly  CTeryone  was 
111." 

Jfvsst  before  Christmas,  in  1949.  some  sol- 
diers wandered  in  from  the  nearby  serrlce 
club  to  dlstzlhute  toys.  And  S^t.  Hugh 
OHeilly.  of  Hew  York,  a  tall,  slight  soldier 
with  laconic  maimer  and  deep  voice,  walked 
ar(Mmd  tlw  iMurrweks  with  Sster  Genevieve 
McBrbte.  of  Blantyre.  Scotland.  When  they 
got  to  the  ittndergarten.  he  adCed  quietly: 
"How  can  you  live  herer'  There  were  pools 
of  water  all  over  the  room;  part  of  the  card- 


mof  Intf  caved  In  and  abuutl 
«3  cMldxen  tniddlad  la  a  anaa  dry 
The  ateter  anewcrsd:  Tym  newe 
Uke  this  beBse." 

Whattrer  peisuaalosi  O'SefOy 
lapiiiiili  ia  a  fact  today — Wolfboond 
Opibanagc.  as  tt>  popularly  known.  Ba  eot- 
Jected  and  coOeeted.  and  the  chUdrc  began 
to  eat  regularly,  while  beants  and  tTldts  took 
shape  In  cocstractlcn.  Once,  while  at  the 
front  ia  Korea,  he  got  a  company  c.t  the 
telcpinne.  aaked  tf  ttwy  had  any  n»ney  for 
liim.  The  aerf  eant  said  sore,  cobbc  on  over — 
and  bcfdre  O'Beilly  arrived  tte  aergwant  pro- 
ceeded to  creep  from  ttoim  to  bole  onder  chat- 
tflrtng  gunfire  to  make  the  eollectlon.  An- 
other tmas  O'Beilly  collected  9Ha  Ircon  I«3 
men  of  the  Wolftacunds'  B  Oonqtany.  Ai«o-  • 
^ethsr  his  dtrfalOD  cootrltoaVed  several  thoa- 
land  doOars  «o  the  orphanage;  the  buUdlng 
ts  paid  for. 

Whenever  he  can,  Oltellly  vtstts  the  or- 
phanage, loaded  down  with  clothes  aiMf  toys. 
TlM  day  of  mv  Ttstt  every  child  wore  a  peaked 
cap.  compilnients  of  CRellly  In  fact, 
everything  and  everyone  American  to  the 
children  Is  "OTleUly-san "  They  pointed 
to  me  with  deUg^ited  smiles — "OTbrtlly-san," 
thev  shouted.  The  airptene  aooming  above 
us  was  likewise  "XTReilly.-  The  slvtera 
slmpiy  describe  lilm  as  stra^ht  trocn  heaven. 
Ttke  prosaic  ;*ct  of  tlie  matter  la  that  O'- 
Reilly Is  from  the  Bronx.  Bora  Augtist  37, 
1914.  he  saw  serrtce  In  the  marines  in  World 
War  n.  was  discbarged  in  Iieecmber  1M&. 
and  enlisted  in  the  Army  Atarust  12.  1MB. 
A  aen;eant  ftr«t  class,  he  boida  the 
Star  Medal  and  the  comlwt  Infantry 

Larsrely  through  liis  efferts  Vi^y.  tha 
nuns'  plans  lave  come  troe.  They  ooenpy 
a  beautiful,  low  semierda  of  whlte-arriied 
bolidings  with  airy  dormttortaa  for  their 
wards,  showers  and  b^ths.  and  a  grcwt.  grwen 
play  area  The  hoj*  and  ftris  range  ta  a«e 
from  S  day«  to  18  years,  the  majority  in  thm 
3-to-»-year  group. 

And  tl»e  siBX«rs  are  a  remarkably  Ikomo- 
seneous  group  who  dedica^ted  tlwmaelvws  18 
years  ago  to  this  human  rrtialdUtatino  work 
in  Japan.  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vlneent 
de  Paul,  thetr  mother  liotsw  is  in  Paris,  and 
their  coounon  language  is  French.  Aa  one 
of  ttiem  viewed  their  baekgrounda  and  work. 
"We  think  tliat  we  are  tndy  D.  B.  We  know 
how  to  agree." 

Quite  obviouaiy  the  WxMlaawaA  contrlba- 
tlona.  generous  though  tliey  are,  cannot 
meet  the  needs.  CARE  organiEaticm  nialted 
some  food  and  clothing  packages  in  the  week 
of  my  visit.  The  ststera  tell  you  tliat  the 
crying  need  Is  for  dotfcea— *TCf  they  are  tat^. 
we  can  make  them  down" — and  food  and 
toys.  "We  can  make  use  of  asuij  thing,  any- 
thing at  an.  with  ao  many  youngsters;  l»ut 
especially  otei  shoes  and  boots." 

I  never  met  O'Reilly.  When  I  was  visit- 
ing the  orphanage  in  Japan  before  my  re- 
turn home,  he  was  with  his  regiment  In 
Korea.  Just  wanted  to  forward  this  love 
letter  to  him  from  ITO  ehlldren. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAasACBTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEWTATlVia 

ThuTsdav,  June  28,  1951 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leaye 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  inclTide 
the  following  article  from  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram News.  Lynn.  Mass..  Juxae  26, 19SL 
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Thto  ?«T  tatenstUag  article  wms  wrtt- 
ten  by  Tom  MeOoTcnx  wbo  hu  esUb- 
Uahed  an  enrtable  r«oord  for  hte  news- 
paper wrltingt.  whlcb  are  always  enllght- 
eninf .  slneere.  truthful,  and  always  poo- 
•ess  mueh  coptmon  sense: 
Lnni  RiAmKAT 
CBy  THB  McOoTcra) 
rmoMAm  hit*  "■msau'* 

Wbra  Prwtdmt  Barry  8.  Truman  <MlT«rs 
•  vital  addrwa  b*  ipeaki  in  such  a  mannar 
that  tha  icraat  prcpasulerance  of  tb»  Ameri- 
can pttbUe  can  understand  Mm.  B*  makes 
no  effort  to  Unprwi  tbe  public  wttb  hla  vo- 
cabulary ao  long  aa  they  comprehend  bis 
iscfiaag«.  ParadoBlcaUy.  wait  for  aoma  of  the 
doutde  talk  hla  recent  addrena  will  Inspire. 

I  waa  mtcreatad  in  tba  Precldant's  refer- 
ence to  a  "smear  campaign."  I  have  bad 
mueh  espartence  with  smear  tactics  and  in- 
variably you  find  tbem  directed  by  people 
with  waiped  minds  whose  onty  claim  to  fame 
is  that  by  some  twist  of  rortune  they  become 
involved  In  an  Issue  with  a  celebrity.  For 
tKe  latter  It  is  a  sorry  position.  There  U  no 
fun  rolUng  in  the  guttw  with  a  pig.  You  get 
all  dirty  and  the  pig  loves  it.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  oftantlmea  men  of  principle  are  forced 
against  their  will  to  have  to  lie  on  their 
bellies  to  face  acorplons  and  moral  liiarda 
along  life's  hl^way. 

President  Ttuman  is  involved  in  such  a 
dlapuU  right  now  and  If  he  can  take  it.  why 
cant  you  and  I?  He  says  a  mouthful  when 
he  sBSfirli  his  opponents  could 'nt  win  in  hon- 
est poUtlcai  debate.  Naturally  they  can't. 
If  they  eould.  they'd  endeavor  to  win  in  the 
hosMat  ^nd  fair  way.  They  have  no  recourse 
but  to  engage  in  slander  and  invective. 

Day  by  day.  the  American  public  tkpptan  to 
be  alining  ttaeiX  solidly  with  President  Tru- 
man. Be  Is  right  when  he  says  there  should 
be  no  Ztanoerats  or  Republicans  where  the 
Nation's  foreign  policy  u  concerned.  The 
Matkm's  safety  must  always  be  placed  above 
petty  polities. 

The  nnear  campaigns  against  President 
Ttximan,  Oeneral  Bradley.  General  Marshall. 
and  Secretary  of  State  Decn  Acheson  have 
been  outrageous.  Were  the  perpetrators  to 
attempt  cuch  diatribes  within  a  totalitarian 
govenunent.  they'd  be  marched  before  fixing 
squads  and  ^ot.  Democracy  in  a  sense  is 
too  good  for  such  individuals.  America  la 
too  good  for  the  sneaky,  slimy,  slippery. 
nauaeatlng  minority  which  sbuse  its  great 
priTUeges. 

n  aslriant  Ttuman  stands  to  go  down  in 
htatory  aa  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of 
all  tiiM.  True  he  shouldn't  be  getting  ready 
to  unload  a  haymaker  on  Paul  Hiune.  Wash- 
ington Post  mualc  critic;  but  if  he  is  right  on 
the  big  things,  tha"^  Is  all  that  matters.  One 
or  more  eolumnJsts  getting  slugged  wouldn  t 
amount  to  a  great  deal. 

It  renains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Presi- 
dent •ceompUshed  anything  yesterday, 
whether  crttles  at  the  Oovernment  intend  to 
place  the  Nation's  safety  ahead  of  thelx  ael- 
flsh  p<^tleal  plana  for  19&2.  At  any  rate 
President  Truman  to  growing  stronger  by 
the  moment.  Oive  his  critics  enough  rope 
and  they'll  swlag  him  into  the  White  Houiw 
for  anotlm  4-yaar  term. 
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xrrsNsioN  of  remarks 
HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 


IKXJSB  OP  RIPRBSSMTATXVSS 

Tkmntmg,  Jttne  21.  i9St 

Ifr.  FORAMD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
taftf*  almdy  granted  me.  I  offer  for 


prinUng  In  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Cattlemen  Versus  DiSalle." 
which  appeared  In  the  Woonsocket  Call 
on  Saturday,  June  23.  1951.  and  also  a 
letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared  in  the 
Woonsocket  Call  on  June  25,  1951  They 
follow : 

Tm  C*TTtJtMT»  Vniscs  DiSalle 
Restaurant  menus  are  a  go'id  Index  '  >  the 
country's  blll-of-fare,  and  they  are  UkPlv  ^.o 
become  mort  accurate.  On  almost  ,jr.y  rr.friu 
today,  there  la  a  noticeable  absence  j.'  beef 
suggestions.  Th'ose  listed  are  at  th<?  •..  p  of 
the  menu,  with  their  prices  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  their  po.«;ltlon 

A  similar  condition  exists  tf-d.iv  : n  "i  st 
of  the  country's  meat  market.^  t:.d  jr  -rv 
stores.  Beef  products  are  car.Hy/.cv.  ;  .;.  ,: 
of  sight,  and  the  butcher  can  t  do  much 
about  It.  Much  of  the  dect.slan  is  up  to  the 
cattlemen  themselves,  and  they  m  turn  are 
influenced  by  developments  In  Washinisrton. 
The  cattlemen  started  their  ^eet  hold-back 
Just  before  the  Oovernment  cUimiJtfd  :t.s  first 
roll-back  on  beef  prices.  Since  the  st.irt  of, 
the  Korean  war.  beef  prices  hive  risen  15 
percent,  as  compared  with  8  percent  (ur  all 
other  prices.  Last  month  beef  prices  were 
152  percent  of  parity,  which  is,  the  ;evcl  set 
monthly  by  the  Government  to  reflect 
growers'  operating  costs.  In  other  wjrds. 
the  prices  on  beef  are  way  out  of  line 

When  the  Office  of  Price  StabtU7ation  at- 
tem^jted  to  cut  the  cost  uf  beef  to  the  con- 
sumer by  ordering  the  first  of  tr.ree  price 
roll-^jacka.  the  cattle  barons  refused  to  .^end 
their  beef  to  market 

Last  week,  however,  the  beef  situation  re- 
turned partially  to  normal.  Then  :nrr'.e  'w  > 
decisions  by  congressional  cr.mm;tte«rs  w.hich 
made  the  cattlemen  sit  up  and  take  noiice. 
The  House  and  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tees voted  to  Continue  the  10-perceiit  roil- 
back  already  In  effect.  But  they  ^.Iso  voted 
to  cancel  beef-price  ruil-backs  scheduled  :or 
later  this  year  The  Senate  committee  went 
even  further  and  banned  ^ature  roll-backs 
on  any  Item  undf:r  regulaticn. 

The  final  test  will  come  when  the  niea.<ure 
reaches  the  flot  r  of  the  House  and  Seii.tte 
licit  week,  but  Economic  Stabilizer  Eru- 
Johnston  already  has  called  the  C(  ram:' tee 
decisions  sad  news  to  every  American  hot;.-^e- 
wlfe. 

Price  Stabilizer  DiSalle  said  the  whole  plan 
to  cut  beef  prices  Is  crucial  to  the  wnt  le  ae- 
fense  effort.  Alter  tne  Committee  deci-~i<  ns. 
he  said  the  Job  of  stablllzarlon  Is  now  much 
tougher. 

It  appears  that  the  powerful  beef  Icbby  m 
Congress  has  done  its  wcrk  effectively  If 
the  committee  decisions  «re  pa.s&ed  it  will 
be  a  great  blow  to  our  antl-mtlution  pr'  - 
gram.  We  have  to  start  rolling  back  prices 
which  are  out  of  line  in  our  ecunorav.  and 
those  on  beef  were  the  most  logical  because 
they  were  the  furthest  above  parity 

If  the  caMle  barons  t>eat  Mike  DiSalle 
and  Eric  Johnston,  everybody  Is  going  to 
feel  it.     Virtually  all  of  us  eat  beef. 


If  this  b«'C')mes  Isw,  prices  will  n 
th"}  same  as  they  are  today  and  no  fi 
roll-bark  will  be  allowed. 

Now  IT  !•   our  turn  to  take  some  actio 

see  rh  If  wp  -top  the  bill  Ijefore  It  la  pas 

Write  now  to  your  Senator  In  Washl 

lellti.^   him   that   you  demand  the  en 

m»"i-.t  ./f  the  roll-back  order  given  by  M 

V    D:?^a;ie  and  that  the  pnce-freeze  m 

.-■d      Give   him  the   ammunltior 

hp  ci\n  fit;ht  for  you.     Write  t'Xl 

Mrs  Geobe  P  Coset. 

C  -.air-ma'^,.        Hou'^Kiv^s        Cru 

Agai^^^t   Inflation. 


CAL1.IN0  Aix  Hoxjsrvvivxs 
Do  you  remember  that  recently  hundreds 
of  us  signed  petitions  and  mailed  ihem  to 
Michael  V.  DiSaile.  natlon.il  Price  .\ci.^llIn^- 
trator  asking  him  for  a  roll-back  m  prices 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  so  forth  ^  And  do 
you  remember  that  DiSalle.  considering  our 
demands  and  those  of  thousands  of  others 
across  the  country,  ordered  a  recent  r>>U-back 
on  meats  and  promised  us  two  more  roll- 
backs in  August  and  October'' 

Now  ths  tSenate  Banking  Committee,  in- 
fluancad  by  a  group  of  selfi^sh  profiteers  and 
cattle  raisers,  is  trying  to  kill  that  promised 
roU-back  order.  They  proposed  a  bill  called 
Beal  Pries  Frseae,  apparently  favored  by 
ths  majority  in  the  Senate  and  will  come  to 
a  Tots  lumeUme  next  week,  about  Wednes- 
day. 
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A  L^irit  of  25  Percent  on  Federal  Income- 
Tax  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLIXrlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr  MASON  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
several  bills  before  Congres.?  to  limit  by 
con.stuutional  amendment  Feder  il  tax 
rate.s  on  personal  and  corporatinn  m- 
comos  and  on  giftr  and  estates  to  25 
percrnt.  I  have  had  such  a  bill  before 
Con^'ress  now  for  several  years.  Today 
thtMt'  i.s  a  ground  swell  sweeping  across 
the  country,  almost  in  the  nature  of  a 
ta.\  revolt,  protesting  against  th  >  con- 
fi,c:irniy  Federal  tax  rates.  The  move- 
menr  to  establish  a  ceiling  of  25  percent 
to  the  ta.x  rate  that  can  be  leviec;  upon 
pf  rs;  nal  incomes  and  corporate  ii  comes 
IS  .^rowing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  As  of 
today  the  legislatures  of  24  States  have 
petitioned  Congress  to  submit  !uch  a 
co^^•.ltutlonal  amendment  to  the  States 
for  r  iCification. 

Mr  Spt.'aker.  the  need  for  such  a  tax 
limitacion  upon  the  Federal  Government 
and  it.s  probable  effect  upon  our  econ- 
om*  is  so  well  discu.ssed  in  an  article  by 
Dr  Willford  I.  Kinj.  one  of  the  g  eatest 
economists  of  the  Nation  today,  that  I 
include  the  article  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
mark- 

Sethnc   1  25-PEacEN-T  Maximttm  on  Ivcome- 

Ta.x   Rates  WofU)  BEJftriT   All  Ci  \5sis 

(By   VVUlford   I.   King) 

T;.»>  H  use  of  Representatives  his  just 
pa.-^.sfd  a  bill  raising  by  one-eighth  a  1  along 
the  ;;..e  our  already  burdensome  Ft'deral 
i:-.,-'>nie-tax  r;ites.  I>>ubtless  in  a  spirit  of 
geuerLisity.  the  maximum  rate  is  liriited  to 
90  percent 

Under  this  proposed  law,  a  New  VjrkPr 
havir.if  a  net  uicvjnie.  beiore  ta.ieb,  ^:  |1  - 
OW  ..XiO  per  year,  would,  after  payi  ig  only 
State  .ii.d  F'ederai  income  taxes,  h  we  less 
than  4  ■•ents  out  of  every  dollar  of  his  income. 
.^:'.  1  :"  course.  re.il  estate  and  mlsce  laneous 
tii.\'es  niuit  come  out  of  this  4  percent  before 
th-«  m'Jividual  can  rightly  count  en  he  resi- 
due  1--5  beiiiis  his  to  spend  as  he  plea;  es 

Tt^.c  principal  sponsor  of  this  new  income- 
tax  :.iw  Is  the  CIO  Presiunably,  tht  leaders 
1^1  this  iTganizaiton  lavor  such  legislt  tion  for 
une    it  the  tollowlng  two  reasons: 

1  They  may  adhere  to  the  Corununist 
IdeiJ  of  leveling  down  until  all  are  tquai. 

2  They  know  that,  by  taxing  a  ray  the 
Incomes  of  the  wealthy,  they  make  U  diJlQcuit 
to  finance  any  organized  resistance  ( ither  to 
the  demands  of  the  labor  monopoli «.  or  to 
the  establishment  of  the  fascist  state  with  its 
muUiturimous  control-  and  restric  ions  on 
ecououuc   freedom — liie   goal    lowari    which 


the  CIO  hu  bam  dxtnnc  so  long  and  so 
peraistentiy. 

The  cbliei  reaaoo  why  the  typical  Cciingrii 
man  glTts  be«ii  to  the  dnruutds  oC  the  CIO  ia 
that  be  has  been  elected  to  cttoe  by  a  nar- 
row margin,  and  be  feels  that,  if  be  mctars 
the  wrath  of  that  powcrfal  minority  prc*- 
sure  group,  his  CLw.noe  at  being  reeiested  will 
be  greatly  lessened. 

realizing  that  ecirfiacstion  at  the  tacosnea 
at  the  stxxcsEful  is  (testroytog  InltiatlTe.  eax- 
taliirg  capital  tcrmattem.  and  thus  keaaen- 
lEg  producttoa  and  keeptng  wa|^  down,  cer- 
tain pubtlc-sptrited  citizens  have  cooctoded 
that,  with  clrcuiss::aitces  aa  they  are,  the 
only  feasible  way  ctf  remedying  this  iicior- 
tunate  rituation  is  to  sectire  the  a<k>pUon  of 
a  consticutional  antendmect  llmlthag  to  2S 
percent  the  maximum  tax  that  Congress  will 
be  allowed  to  levy  open  any  mherltaace  or 
upon  th.  Income  at  any  individual. 

As  everycne  knows.  amMuUng  our  Oaistl- 
tuUon  is  a  slow  and  dlAcuIt  process.  Ordi- 
narily amendments  cngl-.:.ate  In  Coogrcas 
through  passage  fcy  a  two-thirds  vote  at  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  But  otar  CansU- 
tuuon  proTldcs  that  Coogress  on  Xixe  appli- 
cation c£  the  legislatures  at  two- thirds  of  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  canTcstioa  lor 
proposing  amendments. 

Durli]^.  the  last  few  years.  OKsre  than  a 
score  cl  State  legislatures  hare  mi«noriaiized 
Congress  to  initiate  an  amendnoent  limiting 
I,  25  percent  the  total  ax  which  may  be 
levied  upon  any  inheritance  cr  upon  the 
income  of  any  individual.  Very  recently. 
Ut.^h  5  Legislature  has  passed  stich  a  resolu- 
tion, and  tnere  is  a  re»l  prospect  that  the  re- 
mainder cX  the  required  32  States  may  take 
&uch  action  In  the  not  distant  future.  Sup- 
pose that  ihh,  should  happen  and  that  the 
amendment  should  later  be  ratified  by  36 
States  ana  thus  become  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  what  would  be  its  ^cct  upon 
the  Nations  finances? 

Since,  at  present,  around  hall  of  the 
Treasury's  revenues  comes  from  the  iDdi- 
Tidual  income  tax.  and  ^nce  the  tax  on  the 
highest  bracket  of  individual  Income  has 
txen  91  percent,  one  s  first  tmpresblon  is  that 
reducing  the  maximum  rate  to  2S  percent 
wculd  play  havoc  with  the  Nation's  finances. 
However,  careful  investigation  shows  that  no 
such  conclusion  is  warranted.  Bitlmates 
presented  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder  indicate  that,  currently,  under  exist- 
Lng  income  tax  ratea.  if  taxes  had  no  t«id- 
ency  whatever  to  curtail  produetloQ.  for- 
bidding the  Government  to  take  more  than  a 
fourth  of  any  man's  LoocnDEie  would  cut  total 
Federal  revenues  by  slightly  more  than  $2,- 
OOQ.OOO.OOO.  or  teas  than  4  percent  of  tha  ag- 
gregate Treasury  reventie  expected  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

But  a  very  careful  statistical  analyala  of 
income  taxes  aoid  revenue  yleMs  m  the  period 
troiii  1913  to  1943  inclusive  shows  that,  in 
reality,  crushing  Incoaoe-tax  rates  have  re- 
duced the  prodVK  tlvenesa.  and  ikeace  the  In- 
comea.  of  the  mac*  effl^«xt  classes  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  cooflaeatory  Inoogme-tax  rates 
hare  yielded  no  more  reventie  to  the  Titaaiuij 
than  wculd  have  been  raised  by  rates  taking 
a  maximum  of  36  percent  of  any  indtvldual's 
Income.  It  follows  that  setting  rates  higher 
than  the  M  percent  level  just  mentioned  can- 
not correctly  be  regarded  as  a  derice  for  aug- 
menting Oovernment  reventus.  tnit  oo^ht  to 
be  recognized  as  being  defensible  only  on  one 
of  the  following  two  grounds: 

1.  The  desirability  of  the  communistic 
ievellng-down  goaL 

2.  Success  Is  criminal,  and  hence  shottld 
be  penaliaed. 

In  view  of  the  facts  Itwt  cited,  it  apfwws 
that  It  would  be  the  height  of  f(dly  to  Inchide 
in  the  proposed  amendment  to  our  CoBstltu- 
tlon  WTinp  maximum  rates  of  Incooae  taxa- 
tion any  provision  suspoiding  the  SS  percent 
limitation  in  wartime,  for  higher  rates  lessen 
production — and  wartime  is  the  very  period 


tn  witleli  maxliitiiiii  output  is 
Wks  shoo  Id  be  flnartred  mainlj  by  excise 
taxea  levied  on  most  prodtscerB.  ITnUkc  in- 
come taxes.  sQch  ienes  do  net  tend  to  rcdtacs 
output. 

One  mtast  not  c««rk?ofc  the  fact  thai,  if 
recent  ezpertenee  is  any  criterion,  suspen- 
Mkm.  tn  wartime,  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment's 35  percent  maxtrpuna  Smlt  en  income 
and  tnherttance  tax  rates  would  largely  nul- 
lify its  useftilncsa.  for.  though  fighting  ceased 
In  IMS.  we  are  stlTI  technleany  at  war  with 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  we  are  now  actively 
engaged  tn  fighting  the  Bed  Chinese,  thcugh 
we  have  net  oSlclally  declared  war  en  them. 
&:;,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  enforcement 
of  the  25  percent  maxtrntrm  nx^ht  be  evaded 
indefinitely, 

AH  the  evldeice  indicates  that  the  25  per- 
cent limit,  if  adopted  ind  enforced,  would 
net  otily  restCTe  vt^al  htiman  rights  and  eco- 
nomic Oreedcm  and  immediately  rsiae  mtfus- 
tral  output;  it  wouH  also  increase  capital 
formation.  And  the  hlstc^T  ai  the  Nation 
shows  that  the  principal  force  which  has. 
during  the  last  century,  been  responsible  for 
skyrocketing  indtistrtal  production,  snd 
hence  for  mere  than  qna«tropllng  real  hourly 
wx^es.  has  been  the  marvelctis  machinery 
maoe  pcsslbJe  solely  by  capital  accuznuiatloc 
It  folkJws  that  a  25  percen.  maximum  amlt 
on  inc<c»ne  and  tnberlrance  taxes  would  al- 
most certainly  Increase  the  real  incomes,  and 
hence  the  scales  of  lixtng,  a!  sH  classes  of  the 
pcptilatlon.  Therefore  every  selftsh  ts  well 
s  every  patriotic  cttisen  tiiould  press  for  its 
adaption  at  the  earliest  possible  date 


TW  Ncv  Slatees  at  tke 


BrMce 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
cm 

HON.  JOHN  PHUJJPS 

or  CAUPQuna 
HX  THl  BOCS8  OF  HKPRESE3*TA  li  V  tH 

Thursday.  June  2S,  l»al 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Me- 
morial Bridge,  across  the  Potomac,  is  one 
of  Washington's  beautifxil  bridges.  Seen 
from  the  Virginia  side,  driving  along  the 
rirer  approach,  it  is  lorn,  graceful,  im- 
pressiTe. 

Something  new  has  been  added.  A 
barge  pulled  up  alongside  the  rirer  bank 
recently  and  unloaded  four  enormous 
crates,  from  Italy.  They  contained 
sculptures,  the  casting  of  which  was  a 
gift  to  America  from  the  Italian  people. 
Two  are  by  J.  E.  Praser  axtd  were  cast  in 
Rome  and  Naples.  They  are  called  Aspi- 
ration and  Literature  and  Harvest  and 
Music.  Tbey  stand  on  the  approach 
thrt}ugh  which  the  road  leads  down, 
along  the  Distrkt  side  of  the  river.  The 
other  two  ore  by  Leo  Friedlander  and  are 
called  Sacrifice  and  Y&k«.  They  stand 
at  the  adjoinii%  bridge  enti-ance  near 
the  I^TVini"  Memorial.  I  thiik  we  fur- 
nished the  bronze  and  the  gold,  and  the 
castli^  was  dene  in  Italy.  Th<;  latter  two 
statins  woY  cast  at  Florence  and  Milan. 
It  was  a  splendid  gesture  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  our  Italian  fricnids.  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  proper  cere- 
muiies  win  be  arranged  to  express  our 
appreciatjon.  The  ^atues  are  striking 
additioos  to  the  attractions  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  figures  are  of  heroic  size.    Four 
horses,  two  with  wings,  and  eight  adult 


futures,  two  men  nounted,  one  carry- 

i23g  a  child.  aiMl  the  otber  ^urcs  ^ffffi4ff 
the  hones.  The  men  kwk  Uke  (be  boys 
aroiGQd  Santa  Monica  wbo  spend  their 
hves  lifting  weigiits  and  flexing  their 
muscks.  and  I  rise  to  roaark  that  I 
often  wonder  where  sculpCos^  orer  the 
eentunes,  get  the  models  for  the  huge, 
musciebound  gentlemen  they  chip  into 
stone. 

They  are  well  worth  awing.  The  next 
thmg  wlQ  be  for  the  Park  Scnrice  to  put 
out  a  booklet  describing  them,  and  ex- 
plmining  the  symbolism  in  the  details. 
The  statues  are  what  the  French  call 
bronze  dore — bronze  washed  w  th  gold. 
Very  striking  in  the  sunlight.  e^o^ecmUy 
the  winged  horses,  so  in  case  you  be- 
come onpati^xt  before  the  Park  Si»^nce 
ge^  around  to  the  booklet.  I  now  give 
you  an  advance  explanation,  which  aiay 
cr  may  net  corre^iood  with  the  official 
text. 

The  gold  horses  with  the  wings  are 
symbolic  of  the  way  our  gold  reserve  is 
flying  out  of  this  country.  Suice  the 
last  quarter  report  of  1MB.  to  and  In- 
cluding the  first  qtmrter  <rf  this  year. 
this  ftight  of  gold  totaled  $2,711  JOO.ftOO 
which  we  sold  to  15  different  nations, 
fixan  about  one  and  ooe-faaif  billion  to 
Great  Britain,  down  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lion to  Sweden.  Other  xwttoos  may  buy 
gold:  citoens  of  the  United  States  may 
not.  I  am  engaged  at  the  mtanent  in 
finding  out  what  the  other  natkms  isKd 
for  Dcmney.  in  buying  oar  s^ld;  did  they 
use  our  money  too? 

The  oversised  figures  are  ssnuUiolic  of 
the  inflationary  trends  presently  being 
encouraged  by  the  administration,  and 
Its  refusal  to  to  apply  m-tbodox  controls, 
which  would  meet  the  issue,  instead  of 
pohtkal  omtrols.  which  experienee 
should  already  have  ^wwn  us  are  less 
apt  to  succeed. 

One  male  figure  is  carrying  a  book. 
This  IS  symbolic  of  the  debt^  on  our 
books,  against  other  nations  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  These  total  $42.- 
492,000.000  for  foreign  aid.  tf  we  inchide 
only  gifts,  credits,  and  loans,  but  make 
a  total  of  $83.46S.OOO.«00  if  we  add  lend- 
lease  charges  canetied  since  the  end  at 
the  war.  This  aQows  the  nations  a  credit 
for  some  $$.000,000,000  in  rcfverse  lend- 
lease  or  other  credits  against  the  ac- 
counts. The  book  is  also  symbolic  of 
the  resulting  national  debt  on  our  own 
books,  which  as  of  June  21  totaled  $254.- 
409.292,782.  These  generous  gifts  can 
be  figured  in  the  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict by  saying  that  yoa  Eiave  Iruiivid- 
ually  made  a  contribution  of  about  $800 
or,  say.  an  average  of  $3,000  a  family. 

One  of  the  figures  is  ^ajriag  a  harp. 
This  is  symbolic  of  the  mythological  Lor- 
elei who  sat  on  the  rock  in  the  Rhine  and 
played  their  harps  to  entice  travelers  to 
destruction.  Now  it  is  the  fellow- 
travelers  who  are  enticing  us  to  our 
6oam.  having  sold  the  administra-tion  the 
idea  that  it  can  be  successful  politically 
by  spending  us  into  bankruptcy  at  home, 
and  supporting  abroad  a  whole  family  of 
friendly — ex-  otherwise — nations.  wbOM 
people  are  burdened  with  less  debt  In^ 
dividually  than  our  people.  I  think  tte 
figure  should  be  of  a  man  playing  » 
piano,  instead  of  a  harp. 
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The  MDMkB  in  one  of  the  groups  b 
pTX)tMiU7  umboUc  of  the  socialistic  In- 
nuencea  In  the  SUte  Department  and 
other  aceneles  of  this  Government.  It 
may  be  symbolic  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  which  says  that  "the  serpent 
was  more  subiil  Csicl  than  any  other 
beast. "  and  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
snake  pei-suaded  the  first  people  to  dis- 
obey the  laws  they  knew  were  right  and 
to  »w<T  themselves  in  something  they 
knew  was  none  of  their  business,  to  their 
great  discomfort,  just  as  the  snake  in- 
tended, and  just  as  the  Commies  are  do- 
ing tc  us  today,  under  our  present  for- 
eign policy. 

The  tortoise,  which  balances  the  snake. 
In  the  opposite  sculpture,  is  symbolic  of 
the  speed  with  which  bureaucracy,-  does 
anything  which  any  citizen,  depending 
on  his  own  efforts  to  make  a  living, 
would  have  to  do  In  a  day. 

One  flgxire  is  drawing  a  bow.  which 
has  no  arrow.  This  sjrmboUzes  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  war  material 
the  State  Department  says  we  furnished 
the  Government  of  China,  and  which 
we  have  just  discovered,  through  the 
Senate  hearings,  was  accompanied  by 
so  ammunition. 

TLe  harvest  figure  carries  a  sheaf  of 
grain  and  a  sldUe.  This  symbolizes  the 
6  months'  delay  and  debate  over  loan- 
iDg  some  money  to  India  to  buy  grain. 
when  If  we  had  loaned  them,  or  given 
them,  the  none  amount  of  money  to  put 
Into  easily  made  steel  points  for  their 
wooden  i^ws,  and  taught  them  to  har- 
vest with  something  better  than  a  sickle, 
we  would  have  cured  the  famine  threat. 
That  would  also  have  prevented  cross- 
ing the  aiekle  with  a  hammer. 

The  child  In  the  mans  arms  is  sym- 
btdic  of  the  historic  compassion  and 
friendliness  and  generosity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  toward  everyone,  but  par- 
ticularly toward  children  and  people  in 
trouble.  I  suppose  my  friend.  Kath- 
auifi  St.  Obokgi,  the  very  able  Con- 
meeswoman  from  New  York,  will  Insist 
that  tiie  flsures  of  the  women  walking 
bar  the  hones,  while  the  men  ride,  is 
aymbolle  of  the  need  fox-  passage  of  her 
equal-riilit»-for-waaien  resolution. 

If  you  want  an  explanation  of  any 
oth«  aymlxds  In  Washington,  Just  write 
your  congressman. 


D.J 


KZTBNSION  OP  RBUCARKS 


HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 


nr  TBI  SBf  ATS  or  thi  uiartD  statis 
n^arsttay.  June  2t.  19S1 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  In  accord- 
Aoee  wtth  Ihe  pcarmlaskm  obtained  early 
today.  I  imjswt.  for  printing  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, the  mOOnm  deUvered  by  the  dls. 
tiwfirirtmd  tenior  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  BHwantl  on  the  oeeaslon  of  the 
Battle  States  freedom  rally,  tn  Carnegie 
Toffc  City.  June  16.  IMl. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  add-.ps.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

AOOK.TSS  BT  H"N    OWIN  BRrwsTTR    "K  M*tNr 
Mr.     Chairman,     hnni>r:ih:e     Ml!il>'er".       ' 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  E-strmia.  my  se:.,r  n  ;. 
colleague.    S«"na*.or     Lehman,    dl.<tiri»;u:>hca 
members  cf  the  clersy.  and  fellow  Arr.erlra: ^ 
and    frlenda,    I    am    une    nf    *he    nic:.    w;.  . 
achlevwl  the  dl.stlnctlon  (;f  havli-.g   teeu  t:.- 
cluded  In  A  group  of  Hup  .^menca^..s  wh..  hu   ■• 
been    dubbed      American     Imperialist.^     a-..! 
warmongers"    by    the    representative     >f    tl  f- 
Soviet    Government    at    the    United    Nv:      s 
General  Assembly— no  one  ether  than  C  .m- 
rade  .Andrei  Vyshlnsity      T";p  same  Vyshm.siiy 
who.  as  Deputy  Peoples  Cimml-ssar  fnr  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Russia,  supervised  the  burvi:;i? 
alive  of  the  Latvian  nation  in  June  and  July 
1940.     Vyshlnsky  Is  prubabl;    the  most  clever 
cf  the  trio  that  presided  over  the  liquidation 
of   the   Baltic   States   by   the   gra'-e  of   Hitler 
and    Stalin— Inasmuch    as    he    i.s    still    alive 
General  Zhdanov   the  gravedlRger  of  Estonia. 
was  liquidated  by  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Kremlin    Politburo — and    was    given    a    state 
funeral.     No  one  has  ever  heard  of  I>ka:.o- 
K)V.  the  murt*erer  of  Lithuania,  .since  he  w.-vs 
obliged  to  leave  Berlin  after  Hitler  had  b-:-- 
trayed  hia  Bolshevik   partners,  except    f   r   a 
brier   moment   when   peace   feelers   were   ad- 
vanced In  Stockholm  for  a  .separate  peace. 

You  and  I  know,  of  course,  that  I  am  not 
now — and  have  never  been — an  imperialL^t  or 
a  warmonger,  unlike  the  Kremlin  crew  I 
stand  up  and  speak  up  tn  the  United  Sta'p> 
Senate  and  outside,  whenever  the  birthner.t 
and  'nterests  of  America  are  challei  ..-ed. 
whenever  justice  Is  flouted,  whenever  liberty 
needs  watchfulness. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  an  old  and  lov  il 
frtend  of  the  Baltic  peoples  I  am  protid 
to  say  that  my  State  of  Maine  was  the  first 
State  to  go  on  the  record,  by  a  lecisla-.r.e 
enactment,  Invitlns;  the  resettlemp'^t  \n 
Maine  of  the  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Latvi.«n  and 
Estonian  political  refugees  made  homeless  bv 
the  Russian  aggression  There  used  to  be 
aeveral  small  settlements  of  Lithuanians  m 
Maine — at  Lewlston.  Rumford.  Mexico,  ar.d 
so  on.  Today.  Maine  has  become  one  of  The 
centers  of  Lithuanian  cultural  life,  since  the 
Lithuanian  Franciscan  Fathers — a  beehive  >r 
cheerful  and  busy  workers  and  as  Sne  a  ^roup 
of  men  as  any  I  had  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing— have  established  themselves  at  Kenne- 
bunkport  and  Greene  They  publish  several 
Illustrated  magazines  now  And.  may  I  add. 
Latvians  and  Estonians  aj-e  no  lunger 
strangers  In  my  State. 

The  present  Minister  of  Lithuania  wTote 
In  hU  book.  Introducing  Lithuania,  that 
the  climate  of  the  State  of  Maine  bears  the 
clOBMt  similarity  to  that  of  his  n^t-ntry 
and  of  the  other  Baltic  States.  The  st  ong 
pleasant  odor  of  our  pinetree  cones  anti  firs 
brings  noatalglc  memories  to  the  refugees 
who  found  a  haven  In  my  State. 

I  have  never  had  the  prlvUege  ot  visit insi 
tha  Baltic  States  but— If  God  has  endowed 
them  with  as  fine  and  pleasant  and  rotust 
a  climate  as  he  did  my  State.  I  must  say 
that  those  countries  must  be  beautiful  a:.d 
their  inhabitants  as  fine  as  our  own  Yankee 
■train.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  visit  Es- 
tonia, Latvia  8Uid  Lithuania  as  soon  as  they 
ahall  ba  liberated  from  the  gang  of  cutthroats 
who  have  enslaved  them  since  1940 

We  aw  gathered  here  tonight  to  pay  our 
r«ip«cts.  to  voice  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  three  oX  the  finest  Christian  peoples. 
thrae  of  the  oldests  aborigines  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  who  had  lived  on  the  shores 
of  tb«  Baltic  Sea  ever  since  the  shrinking 
BtaMt  Ot  loa  made  hvim&n  habitation  p<'sslble. 
f^iyi  icm(  before  the  Eastern  Slavs  had  movtKl 
Into  tba  oUlns  of  Russia. 


rhfi'^  three  p»>oples.  small  but  of  suferlor 
(•■li'ure  ,M.(1  nvilizatlon.  are  in  a  teirlble 
•nmht  F:icir.i  the  threat  of  total  ext«r.c- 
i!  ;i,  t'-cv  are  waging,  against  unsurp.asfed 
odds,  a  heroir  and  dignified  fight  for  free- 
dom, in  lh^■  wurdrj  of  Govern. :t  Dewey,  of 
New  YoT}r.  a  ^reat  American  and,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  add  I  sfjeak  a!.v^  the  eanest 
sentiment  and  Mnrere  sympathy  of  my 
c'lleague  Sena'ir  Ivis 

N  w  wha'  have  we  done'  What  is  this 
!T.:./i.-.  .■(■ur.Tv  dolnjt  to  help  the?e  three 
!,.■:;    !.^    pip'pl'"'     these    Baltic    brethren    of 

Uio.r-s  :ind  ^-eLtlemen.  a  fine  statement  of 
the  Am«-nr,i;i  p,. -licv  dated  July  23,  1940.  Is 
usually  rec:"e<i  as  was  d^ne  here  tonight,  to 
show  what  it  lofty  high-prtncipled.  and 
righteous  poUcv  us  followed  by  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  criminal  aeeression  perpetrated 
against  Lithuania.  Liitvia,  and  Estonia  In 
1940  and  maintained  by  sheer  force  of  arms 
to  this  date 

I  ,\:n  not  'akinq  Lssue  with  the  pronounce- 
m^ent  ot  policy  which  was  reaffirmed  time 
and  tune  again,  as  recently  as  February  16 
and  June  3  ')f  this  year.  It  is  an  excellent 
restarement  of  the  lofty  principles  which 
ha'. e  -'.♦•eii  evolved,  over  a  period  of  many 
dpoades  m  the  Pan-American  conferences. 
What  else  could  we  do.  at  the  time,  in  1940. 
whpn  tnls  country  was  ofBclally  at  p>eace 
with  the  world  and  the  President  stressed — 
you  remember  very  well  that  famotis  "again 
and  aeam  and  again" — that  we  had  no  In- 
tension of  g'^mg  to  war'' 

Th>i:  was  the  only  honorable  policy  to  fol- 
low 

Relating  moral  principle  to  the  plane  of 
international  relations,  we  try,  as  we  did  in 
the  period  of  Communist-induced  mass 
hunger  u.  Russia,  and  after  the  great  earth- 
qurfit?  in  Japan,  and  in  the  present  famine 
I  if  Ir.'ii.i  we  try  to  help  relieve  human  suf- 
fering and  combat  disease.  China  may  be 
said  '^o  be  infected  with  the  Communist  v1- 
ru.s  Yet  we  tried  to  help  the  Chinese  to 
c(J^•.b.^t  it.  until  the  crew  cf  pro-Communist 
influence  peddlers  scuttled  that  policy,  for 
the  time  being 

H  iwever,  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  States — • 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia — we  have  a 
trio  of  tine,  robasl,  healthy,  highly-civilized 
peoples  of  culture  by  far  superior  in  stand- 
ards 'o  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have 
a  trio  .f  non-Slavic  nations  who  have  shown 
rem  writable  capacity  for  self-government, 
who  have  long  traditions  of  statehood  which. 
In  the  case  ^f  Lithuania,  had  the  historic 
record  of  greatness.  These  fine  three  peo- 
ples had  established  and  were  enjoying  the 
democratic  form  of  republican  representa- 
tive .:  ivernment  They  managed  their  eco- 
n.  miv  affairs — including  the  real  and  credi- 
table agrarian  reforms — with  unsurpassed 
capabili  y  They  remained  on  the  gold 
standard  when  all  the  res.t  of  Europe  went 
off  that  standard  They  maintained  ex- 
cellent social  standards,  free  system  of  en- 
terprise, religious  freedom,  national  cultures. 
They  loyally  fulfilled  their  international  ob- 
ligations  and    treaties. 

Could  we  maintain  discreet  silence  when 
these  tine  Christian  peoples  of  vigorous  vi- 
tality and  fine  social  health  were.  In  effect. 
being  suojected  to  vivisection  and  sadistic 
drpredation  at  the  hands  of  barbarous  for- 
ei^n  Communists? 

I  Mv.  sure  we  could  follow,  with  our  honor 
Intact,  no  other  course  than  condemji — aa 
the  administration  did  ia  1940 — and  X 
quote,  "the  devious  processes  whereunder 
the  political  Independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  three  small  Baltic  Repub- 
lics—Estonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania — war* 
to  be  deliberately  annihilated  by  one  of  their 
ni'ire  fx)Aerful  neighbors."  There  wai  ao 
other  honorable  course. 
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Od    the    reiMfd,    thte   atatcneat   at 

demnatlon  of  aggrecBtem  remains  Uic  a«- 
clal  poltCT  at  the  admlnlstraticai.  Tei — 
soroebow  that  potter  b«tn?  a  panty  iMiga- 
•Ive  policy,  a  «lo-noUilng  policy,  is  not  lat- 
is/actorv     It  ts  not  enaagtk — 11  yeari  latex. 

After  all.  was  not  a  so-caUed  AUantlc  Char- 
ter proclalraed  some  time  later.  In  August 
1941.  which  bchUy  reassured  the  embatUed 
humanity,  and  partiexUarly  the  occnjrted  and 
enslaved  nattmis— wtth  the  United  States 
still  being  noQt>emg«T«nt — that  Presidant 
Rtxjsevelt  and  Prime  Minister  CtarchiU  <I 
quote  beret  "wish  to  see  sovereign  rtehts 
and  self -government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  fordblj  deprlwd  of  them?"  This 
program  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  incor- 
porated by  reference  In  the  original  Declara- 
tion of  the  United  Hatkxis  and  In  the  Anglo- 
Russlan  and  Huaao-Aniertaan  pacts  of  mutual 
assistance  of  1942  and  the  Charter  of  the  U.  M. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  formally  adhered  to 
that  Charter.    And  what  happened? 

What  happened  st  Yalta?  We  do  not  know. 
Why  did  not  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  promulgator  of  the  potkry  states 
ment  of  Julv  23.  IMO.  Insist  In  the  «nd- 
lease  agreements  with  Ravta  that  she  would 
leave  the  Baltic  peoples  alotie?  That  Busata 
should  denounce  ail  of  the  Blbbentroi>- 
Molotov  agreements  as  sh*  did,  on  P^pcr. 
with  regard  to  Ptriand?  Where  were  these 
righteous  men  who  reliiaisri  to  the  pros  that 
excellent  statement  at  July  28.  IMO— where 
were  they  when  dlreet  and  multiple  negotia- 
tions were  held  with  Rasla  at  Moscow. 
Washington.  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam? 
We  ^lad  no  change  of  government. 

What  business — nay.  what  right — had  an 
elected  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  to 
promise  to  StaUn  that  he  wouid— as  o«r 
military  occtipatlon  authorities  did  tn  faet — 
forcibly  return  the  mllitons  of  Russians. 
Llrainlans.  and  other  vlctlma  of  SaOin  back 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Stalin's  NKVD?  By 
what  right  have  Boasrreit  and  Tnnnan  au- 
thorised the  perpettmtlan  erf  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland,  without  ewer  consulting  the 
population  coneemed.  and  vlthcArt  submit- 
ting the  Yalta  and  PK^ulam  dectetons  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ifts  approval? 
What  constitutional  authority  has  any 
President  of  the  United  States  ever  had  to 
authorize  forcible  expulsion  of  millions  at 
civilian  German  natives  frran  Bast  Prussia, 
Eastern  Germany.  Poland.  Hungary,  and  so 
on.  and  to  promise  Koenlgsberg  and  other 
areas  to  Russia,  to  which  the  Soviet  Unkna 
had  no  right' 

Coming  specifically  to  the  situation  of  the 
Baltic  States:  How  does  the  statement  of 
Jtiiy  S.  1940.  stand  up  when  placed  to- 
gether wtth  the  Potsdam  formula  of  terri- 
torial transfers  and  expulsion  of  poptila- 
tlon — in  conformance  with  an  alleged 
promise  made  at  Yalta  by  a  deceased  Presi- 
dent, en  the  strength  of  statement*  made  by 
Alger  Hiss? 

I  say— this  promise,  into  which  the  ad- 
ministration was  trapped,  was  gulddal.  As 
suicidal  as  the  similar  courtesleB  extended 
to  Communst  stooges  tn  China,  Ttigoeiavta. 
and  elsewhere. 

Speaking  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
en  June  5.  1  said; 

"Par  some  years  now  tlM  President  and  his 
subordinates  have  been  speaking  harah  words 
about   conununiam   and   the   Soviet   Union. 
But  the  people  r«nain  untxmvlnfied. 
■'Wh>? 

•  B?C7  use.  Mr.  Presiitent,  the  administra- 
tion hk.*  never  yet  come  forward  and  re- 
vealed honcaUy  and  fully  the  truth  atwut 
C(Mnmunist  infiuence  and  inlUtratloa  in  oar 
Government  and  In  our  foreign  poUcy." 

Ttie  conduct  of  our  Oiina  pcdlcy  was  mf 
specific  topb:  ot  diacomtai.  We  haTe  com* 
to  the  point  where  peopie— men  In  the  street 
aa  well  aa  the  most  highly  placed  o»rinla — 


an  asklag:  What  to  oar  poDfTf?  So  far.  tin 
aenauxtel  tnqtitry  Into  the  dresmstaceea  at 
the  ICacArtaur  tnciflent.  bas  failed  to  estab- 
lish what  our  potiey  la  tn  the  Par  East.  In 
all  honesty  we  ought  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
Uon  regarding  tlie  adastelstration's  poUcy 
with  respect  to  the  Baltic  Mates. 

What  U  the  foreign  poHcy  cf  the  admin- 
istration? 

We  luiTe  heard  for  years  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter — until  It  was  ccnveniently  scuttled 
under  the  niae  of  an  alleged  inccrporaticn 
of  thoae  principles,  but  not  aH  of  ttiem.  in 
the  United  Haticr^  Charter  We  hare  heard 
of  tlw  liarshall  plan,  of  the  Tntman  doctrtne. 
of  blowtng  liot  and  cdd  8t<he  same  time  re- 
garding Korea  and  *"^*»*».  of  opposing  and 
aiding  Marshal  Tito,  of  httttding  up  the 
strength  of  the  north  Atlantic  powers  and 
the  simultaoecaB  cxelBakm  at  Spam  and 
Germanj. 

When  an  attempt  Is  made  to  explain  this 
policy,  we  beu'  that  this  admtntotra tloc  's 
policy  Is  the  so-called  policy  of  containment. 
That  policy  was  devised  by  a  certain  Mr.  X — 
who  to  said  to  be  George  Ken  nan,  one  of  the 
farmer  policy  ptaaners  of  the  admlnlstraskm 
(I  would  be  embarraaaad  to  recall  certain 
otha  poUcy  planners  tnxa.  thetr  pnaon 
cells) .  This  nebolous  policy  of  containment 
ts  said  to  mean  that  we  must  contain,  or 
hold,  the  Communist  aggression,  and  mist 
not  let  It  spread  further,  beyond  the  Iroa 
ctirtain  Impoaed  a'.  Talta  and  Potsdam  by 
the  grace  of  CDir.r«de  Stalin  and  the  con- 
sent of  oar  own  Presidents.  If  the  Conumi- 
nlsta — or  other  alleged  agrarian  ntmwas — 
should  try  and  seiae  Greece,  or  Turkey,  or 
Ifestem  Germany,  we  arc  stippoaed  to  say 
In  advance  that  we  would  oppcme  that  aggres- 
sion by  Xcrce  (rf  arms,  as  we  did  In  Korea. 

In  othar  wcrds.  tlie  pcdlcy  of  contaimneiit 
THY*^»««  the  warning  to  the  Blmnlln:  "Stay 
In  your  own  play  pen  which  we  had  bunt 
for  you  at  Talta  and  Potsdam.'*  It  means 
that  the  admlntati-atlOB  to  extending  Its  ofB- 
etal  bteadi^  to  the  frtm  cortain,  to  the 
Soviet  or  a^prarlan  lefoimei  cocquflsts  of 
irTt~'*T  Latvia,  Uthoanla.  Pcdand.  Eastern 
Germany  (at  least  as  far  as  the  Oder-Heisae 
line).  Osedxjtiovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania. 
Bulgaria,  and  the  vast  areas  of  matrland 
(3ilna,  p^us  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Sakhalin 
at  Japan,  plus — most  likely — an  or  meet  of 
North  Korea..  The  poUcy  of  containment 
means:  "Stay  where  you  are."* 

What  future  does  such  a  policy  ^old  out 
to  our  generation,  to  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters and  grandchildren,  and  to  the  future 
generations? 

How  wen  does  such  a  poOcy  stand  up 
against  the  immortal  words  of  .^hraham 
Lincoln,  that  world  cannot  exist  "half  slave 
anl  half  free**? 
Is  contataimeBt  a  ptdlcy  at  an? 
A  purely  negatl'te  ai^>roech  to  the  problem 
of  the  future  generationa  is  doomed  to  fail. 
A  negative  policy  is  doomed  by  the  very  logic 
of  such  an  approach.  M*  need  a  construc- 
tive, positive  pciicy.  which  would  bc*d  a  epe- 
ctflc  promtae  of  securltj  for  the  ftttxne.  for 
the  generations  which  wHI  succeed  us,  which 
deacrve  to  be  bequeathed  at  least  the  same 
decent  standards  of  life  which  we  tnhertted 
from  the  past  generatloms  o<  AmsrteaDS 
which  ntade  thto  coontry  great. 

But  what  can  the  poUcy  of  eontalnraent 
hold  out?    Let  us  see. 

The  western  Chrtottan  reMgions  are  facing 
final  exttnetkm  in  toe  part  of  Curope  sur- 
rendered to  Sovtet  Russia  at  Tafta  and  P«ots- 
timm  The  Catholic  CInirch  hierarchy  of 
Ltthoaaia  to  ftiUy  dtorupted  and  destroyed. 
ywrt  tjM  ehUKdi  organlaation  In  other  Cath- 
(Me  eooBtrles  onder  the  Rtaelan  domination 
to  fadz^  the  sanw  fate.  The  Protestant 
Cfatach  orgimtBKttaDS  of  Estonia  and  Latvia 
arc  Ukewtoe  destroyed,  while  in  other  coun- 
ths  protestanta  lorxn  a  minor- 


ity— the  church  orgaatestlon  to 
The  peoples  wlio  were  to  benaAt  from  tba 
**  Yalta  declaration  to  tlheratetf  ■uropean  peo- 
ples." are  back  tn  the  days  at  the  eata- 
eombs.  If  the  policy  of  "eoetalnmeat"  to 
follownil  and  the  irtm  ciataln  be  guaranteed 
a  permanency  with  our  blrtstng — a  new  gen- 
crattan  of  godless  youths,  thoraogiiiy  indoc- 
trinated wtth  matinlat  "dialectlca."  Immoral- 
ity, and  slat  ishr ess  wlU  grow  up. 

The  Kiemlln  today  ecmtrola.  by  the  grace 
of  Ya.'ta  and  Potsdam,  the  moat  vtrtto  races 
of  Europe  and  Asia  I  mist  add  that  these 
martial  rsces  at  the  same  ttone  en)oy  the 
highest  btrth  rate.  Given  Ume.  and  T»«*cet- 
sd  by  the  iron  c-urtaln.  sustained  and  ra- 
iuforeed  by  our  policy  of  eontatnascnt.  new 
gencratlo&s  of  Coaomuntot  robots,  bereft  of 
aU  sense  ca  Ctototian  morality  and  tradl- 
tkm*,  bereft  of  all  traces  of  nattoaal  enmiral 
herttage.  wis  grow  up.  wlB  rise,  will  s«elL 
and  thm  will  btuA— tike  oar  mighty  tfia- 
sfssi}^  does  now  and  then  In  the  spring — 
and  weiftnw  and  Inundate  our  part  of  the 
world.  loDed  by  the  policy  at  weakness  and 
"contain  metit. " 

linroln  waa  a  wtoe  man.  Bs  saw  Xliax  the 
world  cannot  remain  tialf  slave  and  hall 
free.  One  or  the  other  part  mtut  overwhelm. 
Uneoln  was  prepared  to  "ontitain"  slavery 
wtthm  a  ring  of  eertala  States,  tor  some 
years,  as  toog  as  the  sjaiiimasrcri  were  not 
challei^ng  freemen  by  axma  and  tore*. 
Lincoln  had  a  pt^icy.  which  was  not  a 
"containment."  The  poMey  catted  for  a  con- 
trolled. gr»lual  elimination  of  stavery. 

But  what  policy  does  the  artrntntstnttloo 
offer  to  us  today? 

Your  Senators  are  trying  to  find  out  tor 
you — for  weeks  now.  We  do  not  know,  even 
thot:gh  miltioiw  of  words  were  spoken  for 
the  record. 

And  we  need  a  policy.  We  need  tn»e  lead- 
ertitlp.  not  InttmtdatlnB  and  propagation  of 
fear  We.  as  a  natioD.  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  defense  erf  humanity,  of  the  Christian 
ctvtiiBatiaB.  of  demeeraey.  of  tte  tradltloasi 
American  ways  erf  life  which  we  inherited 
trom  our  f-jrehears — and  I  do  not  mean  the 
ways  of  Ufe  of  rationing  and  aoreimmut- 
creatcd  shortages  and  octoeB.  We  spent  bit- 
IloQS  of  taxpayers*  moneys  on  armaments  and 
en  foreign  relief  and  economic  assistance — 
and  haw  little  to  show  for  the  numey.  Why? 
Because  tt»re  is  no  lilpartisan.  or  nonparti- 
san, or  any  otlter  American  policy,  vigorously 
to  be  propounded  by  a  ooosistant  adminis- 
tration and  approved  by  the  American  peo- 
ple who  want  to  be  taken  mto  the  con- 
fidence  -rf   their  elective   Government. 

Net  being  a  member  of  the  adninistratioa, 
I  a.m  not  in  a  position  to  predict  what  turn 
the  present  policy  wtth  respect  to  the  Baltic 
Statec  may.  ca  wiU,  take.  As  an  Americsa. 
a  Republican  Senator,  .nd  a  friend  of  the 
Baltic  peopief .  I  feel  that  the  poUcy  of  help- 
lessness, of  half-hearted  nonrecognltioa 
coupled  wtth  the  so-called  pwlicy  of  con- 
tainment—which  v-cntrud'cts  the  pxtnclpics 
and  fails  to  offw  sny  positive  remedy— la  in- 
adequate. It  needs  impIenwntatKm  by  a 
consistent  policy  of  aid.  of  succoflng  the 
aspirattons  of  liberation,  of  ro'Iing  beck  the 
Iron  curtain  to  the  frontiers  of  Rusata 
proper — and  beyond. 

The  pi-eaent  potiey  to  in  need  of  intelilgenS 
consideration  to  devise  the  means  of  twlping 
the  peopla  of  Bstonia.  Lithuania,  and 
Latvia. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
admlnlstratlOtt'B  failure  to  raise  the  pUi{ht  of 
tlie  Baltic  States  in  an  intcn>£.tlanal  fm-urn — 
tn  the  United  Nations,  in  the  diactuaiona 
with  the  nireign  Mlnlaters  ot  the  Great  Pow- 
ers. In  the  direct  dtocueslona  with  the  Bua- 

siaaa.  

There  to  no  excuse  for  such  mrious  erron 
which  betray  the  rlghta  of  thw  Baltic  peo- 
pico    such  as  the  promlae  to  support  th* 
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%o  Dortlicm  BiMt  Pnnsla. 
tefttuutt*  etaun  Umt*.  I 
..jtitf*  to  my.  too.  tluit  ercry  usm  ut  Amw- 
KT"  pteiM  proeMtflBC  *<>  Ucmcov  or  return- 
tg^  bM*  fll«a  ov«r  tb«  verritorj  of  UthuanU 
«r  aoy  Mb«r  Baltic  rvpublic— vhtch  tuiTe 
fttUy  Mcradttiad  Mi-tsten  her* — is  doo* 
wltlMut  k«Tiii«  Mcurcd  tlM  consent  <d  th« 
Tvapwtiv*  lfl&l»t«  tn  WMblBCtcm.  Swh 
tnatiBtnt  te  not  consistent  mtih  the  poUcj 
at  uoDXmeofBlXMMx  of  tbe  purported  RxubWq 
Uxxvpontioa  o(  tboM  BUtes. 

Tct.  I  un  not  •  man  KMicted  to  fuUllty 
or  piMlTTitfin  or  fear.  I  hare  arm  faith  in 
htuiMa  aatorc.  tn  the  IntelUse&ce  of  the 
Amerteas  voters.  With  aU  it*  faulta.  I  hop* 
that  tha  administration  vUl  recofniae  the 
vMtam  of  btfrteodtns  the  Baltic  peoples. 
«TMf  that  It  wUl.  la  due  tune  and  In  Its  own 
prwnotc  ttkt  Uberatloa  of  Latvia. 
^n^  Lithuania,  and  the  knocking 
dovn  of  th*  Iron  curtain. 

I  a»  convinead  that  the  fine  Baitlc  Chris- 
tian paoflaa  wUl  not  (Mrish  from  the  earth — 
tfe»t  tba  traa  part  ot  the  world  will  help 
Uberata  tham. 
TiM  UUniaalana.  Latvians,  and  btonlans 
and  the  restoration  ot  their 
Btf  Ma)  Ood  bless  them  with 
and  strength  to  persevere. 
thatr  UberatloD  and  their  re- 
f*witt^  tlM  happy  famllT  ot  free  nadons — 
^ara  ttaar 


<7^iV>«»i«  have  that  duty  to  the  Amprlcan  pe<i- 
ple  so  thst  the  people  of  our  country  will 
know  wbst  terms  we  set 

If  the  time  hsa  cotne  to  end  the  Korean 
conflict,  are  should  end  It  on  *  ur  own  ierm.s  - 
and  not  on  terms  dictated  by  Rus*u. 


TW  Dtnra  if  tW  kmtncm  Pc«plc  f«r 
Peace 


."t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IIAKGARET  CHASE  SMTH 

or  Msm 

m  THB  SnATB  CV  TBI  UMirXD  STATES 

Thmndaw.  Jnne  2t,  1951 

Ifrt.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  uk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscom  a  statement  I 
■BMle  last  nJsht  on  the  nevs  te^^adcast 
of  Mr.  Frank  Edvards. 

betaof  no  objeetiim.  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  ifflnted  in  the 
ttMOoaa,  as  follova: 

TlM  Boat  tartent  hope  ot  tha  American 
paopla  today  is  for  peaea.  For  more  than 
•  jmn  *a  hava  not  had  peaca  bacausa  Russia 
did  ik>C  want  paaos  and  bacausa  Russia 
baa  rapeatadly  takaa  tha  tnltlaUv*  away 
ftram  ua— «alnc  that  captured  inlUatlva  for 
oTpaaoe. 
haa  takan  tha  lead.  Ruaaia 
only  bacausa  aha  and  her 
China  arc  losinc  in  Korea. 
m  raceasded  wbcra  tha  United 
SUtas  hm  fillwl  aliiiply  baeauaa  BoMla  has 
taten  tha  tntttettre.  Tba  ttoM  is  looff  orer- 
tfUB  viMn  wa  alioiild  taka  tha  tnltutiva  away 
from  irnwls  Wa  rtioald  sbcd  oor  negatlva 
watt  and  saw  poUey.  Inataad  at  tdUng  tba 
world  and  tba  battarad  aBMBy  vhat  Koraan 
paaea  lai  m  would  ba  aeeaptabla  to  ua.  wa 
flsd  oufatTM  la  a  portttnn  vbara  tba 
anemy.  wbo  baa  loat  ovar  a  mflUon  man  in 
T  anntba.  Is  MHag  tis  what  tcnaa  ara  ae- 
I  tfeaaa.  ^jnfn  BoMla  la  caUin^ 
l^ptrr  wa  ara  babtnd.  porsolng 
pottey  of  wait  aad  aaa. 


not  Soasla,  iboal6  ba 

tba  tams  aeesptabla  to 

tba  flcbttng  in  Korea.    Our 


Casaalties  ia  tbe  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  iixiNiiis 

nt  THE  sehatt;  of  the  united  states 

Thursday.  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Recofd 
an  editorial  dealing  with  ca.sualties  in 
the  war  in  Korea,  written  by  John  S. 
Knight  and  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  June  16    1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  o-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ou>.  as  foUo«'s: 
TarnAK   FAiiinxs   Cost  of   His   Victory    is 

KOBEA 

(By  Jobn  s  KnUbti 

Mr.  Harry  Truman,  our  petulant  Pre.s:- 
dent.  teed  off  on  the  "sabotage  pres.=  ai.d 
"congressional  demagogue.^  ■  the  other  d  iv 
for  mating  no  outcry  agalnat  the  Na'.ii  r.'e 
mounting  highway  toll 

After  cUlnK  seme  highly  misleading  and 
tnacciirate  flgiu-es  on  raiualties  In  Korea. 
Mr.  Truman  said  that  35.000  Americans  were 
kiUed  and  more  than  1,000.000  InjMred  In 
traffic  accidents  last  year, 

"Now.  that  U  an  opportunity  for  every  one 
of  thoee  lellows  to  pick  on  the  adminUt ra- 
tion, and  they  ought  to  make  use  of  It.  s.iid 
Mr.  Truman  in  a  tone  described  by  the 
United  Press  as   laden   with  heavy   sarcasm 

By  some  specious  reasoning.  Mr  Truman 
attempted  to  make  our  losses  m  the  Korean 
war  look  small  m  comparison  with  the 
country's  traffic  toll. 

By  using  the  technique  of  the  bt*?  He,  he 
would  have  his  countrymen  believe  that  the 
press  Is  Indifferent  to  the  highway -accident 
problem.  Actually  the  safety  campaigns 
conducted  by  the  Nation's  newspapers  have 
been  outstandingly  eflectlve. 

But  getting  back  to  Korea.  Mr.  Truman. 
1  should  like  to  lay  a  few  facts  on  the  line 
that  you  and  the  military  censors  In  Korea 
are  trying  to  hide  from  the  American  public 

Let's  talk  about  casualties   first 

1.  in  your  speech  you  said:  The  total  cas- 
ualtlea  for  the  whole  operation  j Korea!  ha-.e 
been  Isas  than  80.000.  and  that  includes 
ersrythlnf-— sickness,  death  Ln  Jeeps  by  acci- 
dent, killed  on  the  front,  captured  on  the 
front,  and  wounded." 

But  Oen.  Omar  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  the  MacArthur  in- 
Tastlgating  committee  on  May  24  that  Amer- 
ican battle  and  nonbattle  casualties  In  Korea 
totaled  141,055. 

Tour  original  statement  was  later  cor- 
taetad  by  the  White  House  secretariat  to  say 
that  you  meant  only  the  battle  casualties 
to  data  plua  nonbattle  casualties  which  have 
not  ratumad  to  duty. 

Bot,  Mr.  Truman,  that  Isn't  what  you  said 
In  yottr  spaach  raking  the  sabouge  press 
and  tba  comrsailonal  demagogues  over  the 


8aeb  aaralasanass  from  a  president,  yet. 
■rwa  or  cssvaltixs  fas  sshims  action 
9.  Did  you  know.  Mr  Truman,  that  Wa.sh- 
Ington  has  Imposed  s  tighter  claiup  on  news 


ot  casual! ies  than  was  ever  the  case  In  World 
War   n? 

Mv  It. formation  is  that  one  fighter-bomber 
Air  Ki  rr<?  wln^  alone  has  had  more  than  11 
pfrrc:u  in  los-ses  of  Jet  planes,  with  a  lower 
porcen'.^^f?  of  pilots  killed.  This  same  wing 
h/i-  U^r  more  than  90  Jets  through  crack-ups 
m  combat  and  from  the  Increasingly  ac- 
cura'e  u^t-    i!  rncmy  antiaircraft  Are 

(;r,u.tii;«  'hat  this  l.*  low  compared  to 
W  )r:d  War  II  experience  when  enemy  alr- 
jx.-^.T  wa«  mu'h  stronger,  why  should  not 
th»>se  riuts  be  given  to  the  folks  at  home' 

A  .--ir.ce  ti'.e  April  li?  Chinese  offensive  be- 
2nn,  Mr  Truman,  our  ground  casualties  have 
been  '  ery  high  coivsiderlng  the  number  of 
Anit-ncan  tn.Mjps  Involved. 

Although  American  and  other  U.  N.  units 
have  ii.rticted  a  10-,  15-.  or  20-to-l  ratio  of 
loss  up m  a  foe  possessi.-ig  seemingly  In- 
exh;u:-'ihle  manpower,  why  should  we  nut 
be  lold  exactly  what  our  losses  are  In  order 
t.  evrouat"  the  cost  of  our  continuing  cam- 
pnizr:  as  p:»rt  of  the  great  debate:  to  help 
us  vwi.th  .VlncArthur's  contention  that  by 
re:iisiii^  remiorcementa  In  Korea  we  are  not 
beiukc  true  to  'he  gallant  men  in  the  field. 

4  Dfi  the  American  people  knew,  Mr.  Tru- 
m.t!!  that  oi;e  of  the  primary  reasons  our 
c.i.-ualtie.s  are  so  hearbreakingly  high  is  that 
tht"  S<!'!Th  K.irean  troop:  have  never  once — 
I  rep«'  it.  never  once — held  under  pressure? 
D  :  thpy  kr.ow  that  four  South  Korean 
rtr.ision.s  in  the  laat  Chinese  offensive  ccl- 
1  \v  pd,  leavinj;  our  flanks  exposed  to  Inflltra- 
tion  by  li. credible  numbers  of  the  fanatical 
foe"' 

H.i  e  thr  y  been  told  that  the  reason  we  tise 
thr-e  unrf  liable  South  Korean  troops  is  that 
all  held  requests  for  more  divisions  have 
beer,  denied,  and  that  when  they  collapse. 
wf  ble^d'* 

For  your  Information,  Mr  Truman,  when 
our  lad.s  in  one  outfit  that  had  been  In  the 
II:. e  >n  C  raMons  for  58  days  read  about 
ano'her  divLsion's  being  sent  to  I^urope,  they 
m.'ittered  "What  the  hell  Is  this  all  about?  " 
Is  it  generally  known  that  with  another 
two  or  three  divisions  In  Korea,  the  recent 
victory  would  have  trapped  many  more 
th  iu.sands  of  Chinese  and  dealt  them  a  really 
crushing  blow? 

Has  It  ijeen  mentioned  that  our  forces 
failed  In  the  pursuit  stage  becatise  we  did 
not  have  enough  men  and  because  those 
we  did  have  were  physically  exhausted? 

Is  it  possible  that  WashLogton.  by  con- 
cealing our  true  casualties,  Ls  trying  to  make 
tiuj  pre.^ent  victory  seem  like  a  cheap  one 
for  political  reasons,  to  crush  the  MacArtliur 
ca.se'' 

Casualty  figures  are  relea-sed  weeks  after 
the  combat  action  in  which  they  occtirred. 
thus  losing  the  full  impact  of  the  cost  to  our 
forces. 

Censors  also  delete  anything  they  think 
miicht  hurt  the  morale  of  the  folks  back 
home  Vivid  descriptions  of  dead  and  in- 
jured American  boys  are  ruled  out. 

Is  this  censorship  really  designed  to  pro- 
tect home  front  morale.  Mr.  Truman,  or  Is 
It  calculated  to  avoid  serious  political  reper- 
cussions w,htch  directly  concern  your 
administration? 

BRITAIN  S    HELP    WTlfS    APPLATTSS    OP    AlflKICANS 

5.  The  British  have  been  kicked  around 
quite  a  bit  in  this  column  because,  until  re- 
cently, they  were  selling  strategic  materials 
to  the  very  people  they  were  supposed  to  be 
fighting. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  that  the  very  good 
Russian  Jet  fighter  Is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Jets  sold  by  the  British  to  the  Russlana  a  few 
years  ago. 

But  when  the  striped-pants  boys  atart 
talking  about  United  Nations  contributions 
t  )  the  Korean  war,  let  It  be  noted  that  what 
fiupport  we  are  getting  Is  almost  entirely 
British,  some  22.000  strong. 
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Support  from  the  other  natloos  of  th« 
U.  W  has  been  ne^lglble.  Take  Swedm.  for 
example.  The  Swedea  wjted  for  afflrmatfpe 
actlor  in  Korea.    Tttej  promised  s  battalion. 

But  the  promised  battaUon  ts  son  tn  tratn- 
tog  and  tlvere  sre  no  present  Indtcstkms  that 
it  will  evtT  reach  Kcara. 

Other  elements  of  the  U.  If .  force  In  Korea, 
apart  from  the  ROKt.  tndode  1,000  Aus- 
tralians. 500  Hew  Zealanders.  7,000  Cana- 
dians, 250  South  Africans,  «00  Prench.  5.500 
Turks,  1.000  Siamese,  1-500  Plllptnoe.  'TOO 
Dutch.  IJKO  Ethiopians,  14»0  Oreeks.  1,000 
Belgians,  a  few  hospital  units,  and  50  from 
Luxemburg. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  the  average  OI  In  Ko- 
rea thinks  well  of  the  Brttt«h  and  wonders 
what  the  hell  this  U.  N.  ts  all  about  anyway? 

Other  than  the  aitlsh.  most  of  the  other 
outfits  reached  Korea  with  little  or  nothing 
In  the  way  of  equipment.  The  Eihiopians, 
for  example,  arrived  in  Korea  with  hardly 
anything  but  the  clothing  en  their  backs. 
soLoiras    me«ixt    pawws   im   oiplomattc 

COHTEVr 

Shouldn't  It  be  rerealed  that  dcaplte  these 
meager  contributions  from  our  allies,  the 
State  Department's  publicity  marline  oan- 
tmues  to  grind  out  puff  stories  about  tbelr 
bravery? 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  odkrial  United  Statca 
Armed  Services  newspaper,  is  fiiled  with 
planted  yams  glorifying  the  explotta  of  these 
foreign  units,  trying  to  cram  these  inspired 
tales  down  GI  throsts. 

I  can  report  authoritatively.  Mr.  Truman. 
that  the  GI's   ire  upchucking  same. 
So  let's  face  it,  folks. 

We  are  In  a  war  wh'ch  Washington  te  not 
seriously  trying  to  win. 

Your  sons  over  there  are  merely  pawna  in 
a  diplomatic  chess  game. 

The  air  U  filled  with  "peaca"  talk  but 
none  of  It  comes  from  the  Chinese  Beds  or 
their  Russian  masters. 

This  "peace"  bunk  originates  In  the  halls 
and  corridors  of  the  United  Nations  where 
timid,  frightened  little  men  talk  gUbly 
about  mutual  asslstMMe  but  are  really  in- 
tent upon  getting  the  United  Statae  to  aape 
their  miserable  hides. 

The  terrible  decision  as  to  whether  we 
should  fight  a  "real"  war  in  Korea  or  get 
out  has  not  yet  been  readied. 

It  should  be  made  without  further  delay, 
before  more  thousands  ot  American  boys  are 
sacrificed  for  some  nebulous  obJectiTe  which 
Dean  Acheaon  thinks  la  a  'substttute  for 
victory."* 

When  Mr  Tniman  downratea  the  casual- 
ties m  Korea  In  comparison  with  traffic  ac- 
cidents at  home,  the  kids  in  Korea  must  t>e 
thinking: 

•Ts  he  nute,  or  are  we?" 


tcrs.  and  sosDe  ttgvns  tnTotring  ttie  Slate 
Departsifent. 

There  being  no  objecikm,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tLe  Rscoao. 

as  follows: 


TraTel  by  State  Departmat  Employees  «i 
Famcb-Flai  Vcuck 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP  wasHiJiuTon 
TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
Thursdaw.  June  2i.  1951 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jv<tk  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoib  a  letter 
which  I  recently  sent  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  McCamiak],  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Ounmittee  on 
AppropriaUons  on  State  Department  ap- 
prt^rlatlons,  relating  to  maritime  mat- 


Jmn  98.  1931. 
Hon   PsT  McCsaasjt. 

Chttirmmn.     Subeommtttem    on     Slsf 
Deptrtmemt  AfpropriatkmM,  Ontted 
States  Senmte. 
Deas  ^ssToa  McCsaasjt:  Since  !M7  thera 
has  been  Inchjded  in  the  Approfwtatlco  Act, 
at    the   request   of   the    Stote   Department, 
a   prcTislon   which   exempts  the  State   De- 
partment froB  the  prorWoDs  of  seetton  Ml. 
The  net  effect  d  tba  csemptlao  lias  been  to 
permit  State  Department  employacs  to  travel 
at  wtll  on  foreign-fiag  Teasels. 

The  lamrtuge  tn  the  Oemeral  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1961.  granting  the  esemr«ion.  ts 
•a  follows  r 

"Src  108.  The  propl-*on  of  law  fvescrrilng 
the  use  of  pesaels  at  Unlted/Statea  registry 
by  any  officer  or  etnployea'  of  the  United 
States  (46  U.  S.  C.  IMl)  sbaD  not  apply  to 
anT  trspel  or  tnuisportatlob  at  effects  pay- 
able from  fundi  approprlatM.  allocated,  or 
transferred  to  the  Otietary  of  State  or  the 
Department  at  State." 

Fk"  tout  ready  reference,  seetk:  -.  961  of 
the  Jfcrcbaat  Martne  Act  o*  199«  imnrtdes 
as  follows : 

"Any  oOcer  or  employee  at  the  United 
States  trsTeltng  on  oAcial  bustneaa  oTeraeas 
or  to  or  from  any  of  the  poaseaaioins  of  the 
United  States  ahail  trsrel  and  transpcrt  his 
personal  effects  on  ships  registered  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  where  such 
ships  are  arrUable  unless  the  neceaaity  of 
his  mlnton  reqxdres  the  use  of  a  ship  under 
a  foreign  flag:  Proeided.  That  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  credit  any  aDowaaca  for  travel  or  ahlp- 
ptng  expenses  Incurrad  on  a  foreign  ship  in 
the  absence  at  aatlafaetary  pttwf  of  the  ne- 
cessity therefor." 

On  April  %  1961.  a»e  State  Dapartment.  In 
answer  to  a  request  by  Senator  Bbwth  C. 
jOBKSOH,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  M»d 
Foreign  Commeree  Oommlttae,  submitted 
atatlatleB  relatKe  to  trawl  off  SUte  Depart- 
ment empkiyeea  aboard  United  Statea-lleg 
carriers  and  foreign-flag  earners  for  boiJi 
aircraft  and  sblpa.  A  i«t*sw  ot  the  original 
BtatLstlcs  will  atoow  that  th*  number  of  per- 
sona traveling  on  Amerteaa-flag  air  carriera 
far  exceeded  the  number  traveltng  on  for- 
eign-flag air  carriers. 

On  s  check  at  the  State  Department  figures 
for  the  Mediterranean-Kortb  Africa  and  the 
n-Tthem  Kuropean-Balttc  Sea  areaa.  it  ap- 
peared the  original  sUtiatles  were  in  arm. 
Accordingly  Senator  Jcbmkw  requested  the 
State  Department  to  fumWi  a  breakdown 
of  the  travel  by  State  Departaoent  officers, 
Hnployees,  and  their  dependants  to  the  two 
areas.  Undw  date  of  June  M.  1951.  the 
State  Department  furnished  revised  sta- 
tistics. 

The  original  stattatJca  show  that  carriage 
to  Europe  and  the  Baltic  Sw  areas  (north- 
ern European  and  Baltic  Sea  areas)  fcr  the 
year  1950  was  1,314  on  Amertcan-flag  abips 
to  915   aboard   forelgn-fUg   ahips.     On   the 
basis  of  these  figures,  the  travel  per«ntages 
are  57  percent  American  and  49  percent  fOT- 
elgn.    TtM  corrected   figures  mbmltted   by 
the  State  Department  for  travel  to  tbe  aame 
areas  show  that  811  travtfed  aboard  Amarl- 
ean-flag  steamiAlp  lines  to  flCM  aboard  for- 
eign-flag llnM.   In<dud8d  in  tbe  toavel  aboard 
American-flag  carrlns  ware   196  paaaengers 
tran^nrtad    by    the    United    SUtas    Army. 
Thm.  tbe  tra*cl  aboard  ABMriean.  privately 
owned  11i«  veawls  Is  616.    On  the  baata  of 
Xnr^  aboard  privately  owned  ahtpt,  tbe  per- 
centages arc  60  penxnt  t(xt  travel  aboard 
foreign    fog    atcamshlpa    and    40    percent 
aboud  Amancan-flag  stcaBDMhlps.    The  same 


condition  exlsta  with  rcCereiMa  to  travel  to 
tba  Medtterraacan  and  North  African  areas. 
American -flag  steamships  carried  803  and  for- 
eign-flag ships  carried  4S1.  The  respective 
percentages  are  56  peroent  foreign  and  41 
parent  American. 

It  ts  admitted  hy  the  State  Department 
that  tbe  travel  to  other  aress  as  shown  In 
the  original  rtatlstles  for  1950  are  subject 
t-  the  errors  aMntioned  in  their  letter  cf 
June  22.  Disregarding  thew  additional 
errors  and  revising  tbe  totals  only  to  reflect 
the  oarrcetlans  made  for  tbe  preriouaiy  men- 
tioned areas,  the  travel  ot  State  Department 
olBoers.  employees  and  depeodenta  aboard 
privately  owned  Amerlean-flag  ■teamshtps 
waa  ajOOa  at  compared  to  IjBU  on  foreign 
flag  vcMete.  The  prrcentagaa  are  £3  pereent 
American  to  4^  percent  foreign.  Oa  the 
facts  submitted  to  date  It  la  reasonable  to 
con-'ud  that  Icaa  than  60  peroent  of  the 
Deparunenv's  peraonncl  travel  aboard  pri- 
vately owned  American-flag  shlpa. 

Section  901  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
19S6  does  not  work  any  bardahip  on  tha 
State  Drpurtxoent.  It  permits  traval  ot  em- 
ployaca  aboard  foteign-fiag  vesaels  if  tba 
soloBiaB  requires  tbe  use  off  a  abtp  under  a 
foreign  ttsf^ 

Ttw  travel  of  United  States  emi^yees 
aboard  American  shlpa  has  been  off  material 
aid  to  American  passenger  vaateli  in  the 
merchant  marine.  Tlie  Oovemment  pays 
subsidies  to  all  American  paasenger  vesaels 
in  order  to  put  them  on  a  parity  with  the 
foreign  competitors.  Tba  subsidy  pttld  is 
subject  to  recapture  tf  tbe  earnings  cff  the 
subsidized  operator  permit.  Tncnm*  reallced 
from  tbe  travel  off  Oovomment  employees  is 
substantial.  To  the  ext«it  that  this  income 
adds  to  the  earnings,  the  Oovemment 'a  right 
to  recapture  la  enhanced.  OeneraUy  per- 
mitting travel  off  State  Department  employ- 
ees aboard  foreign-flag  ships  ts  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  either  maintaining  a  atrong 
merchant  marine  or  of  permitting  the  Amer- 
ican companies  to  mcreaae  th^  earnings. 
Other  Government  agendea  and  depart - 
menu  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
901  off  the  1936  act  and  have  not  sought  the 
exemption  that  the  SUte  Department  has 
ob'^alned. 

The  attached  tables  demonstrate  in  detail 
the  assertion  that  the  Bute  Department  is 
mKiting  excessive  use  of  foreign -flag  ship*  for 
employeca'  travel.  I  believe  the  exemption 
contained  in  successlTe  appropriation  bills 
should  be  eliminated.  I  win  appreciate  your 
earnest  consideration  of  this  request. 
Sincere  l>. 

WaaaKN  G.  Mseirusosr, 

Utated  States  Senator. 


Price  CMlrab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  THOMAS  C.  HENHINGS,  JR. 


or 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UTfTTED  STAT^ 
Thursday,  June  2i.  1951 

Mr.  HENNING8.  Mr.  President,  in  Its 
editorial  column  last  Monday,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  pointed  up  the  para- 
dox of  relaxing  price  controls  while  at 
the  same  time  expecting  the  average  citi- 
zen to  accept  cheerfully  wage  control 
and  a  heavy  tax  bill.  I  beliew  the  edito- 
rial sets  forth  the  situation  very  dearly 
in  stating: 

Brginniiig  tn  SeptembCT,  tbe  pecqUa  wfflbe 
asked  to  shoulder  another  huge  tax  iaaaaae. 
They  win  rlgbOy  consator  It  a  swindle  U  tbe 


Life 
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•tfMtod  by  aa  mnatlonTy  riM  In  Um  cost  at 


I  ask  unanimoos  otmseni  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

Th-jre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricota. 
as  foQovs: 

TVS  CUnCAL   WlXK 

Pr««ld«nt  Tnman'B  renewed  appcAi  tor  a 
fttromg  antt-tnflatioti  taw  comM  t*  Ooocreu 
enters  U*«  erlttcal  week  ol  (Jebate  on  vhU 
uuwrttnn  Tbe  Defense  ProducUon  Act  ex- 
ptrw  ne«t  SatonUy.  By  ttoen  the  country 
wtll  know  wtMCtMT  tbe  act  is  to  be  ezxended 
in  strooger  or  weaker  form. 

Intaaglble  tiinnenta  weigh  besTlly  tn  tbe 
equattoa.  It  to  not  ao  much  tbe  details  ol 
legiklaaaii  aa  tba  siartt  of  tt  whtch  will  gov- 
on  tbe  pubac  raactkm. 

So  lar.  UM  aptott  of  the  leglalation  as  ex- 
ini— ij  toy  ttoa  eocuntttee  work  In  Hoviae  and 
a^in«t*  is  ana  of  flabby  half  measures-  As 
Mr.  Truaan  aald,  both  oonunltteea  attached 
pnrMona  wlilch  *nak9  the  easy  way— to  t«Ux 
oootrola  aiMl  hope  lor  the  best."  He  reminded 
rbe  euimtry  ^atn  that  "we  are  In  a  hard. 
t<N^  flCbt  wltb  inflation.  Juat  as  we  are  In 
a    bard,    taa^    flgat    with    aggression    in 


It  will  be  extremriy  hard  to  convince  the 
average  cltlaen  that  be  sboold  cheertuUy 
accept  wage  control  and  i  heavy  tax  bUl  if 
tba  "hard.  to«^  Bgbt  with  inflation"  Is  not 
to  tnehide  hard  and  tougf  price  control.  As 
a  natter  of  fact  there  U  idready  a  good  deal 
of  cyniclaB  about  price  craittxU.  The  Truman 
admlnlatrattan  earned  a  large  share  of  the 
l^sponatbtll^  for  this  by  temportztng  with 
tbe  problem  ao  long.  But  Ur.  Truman  Is  on 
tba  right  lUto  tx>w.  and  Congreaa  wtU  bear 
tbe  blame  tf  price  contnd  In  .the  futttre  in 
undermined  by  a  weak  law. 

Begmnlng  in  September,  tbe  people  wUl  be 
aakcd  to  tbookter  another  huge  tax  increase. 
Tbry  Irtll  rightly  consider  It  a  swindle  If  the 
•ztim  dollars  tbey  pay  U*  defense  are  dU- 
Bly»^  by  an  Inflationary  rise  In  the  cost  uf 


tad  AdwtM 
Way  WiB  Jhej  Hm^  (••w? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wnaccKsiM 

ZN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPSXBENTATIVES 

Thvndtty,  June  2i.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsia  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
nuuiui.  I  am  including  an  arUele  by 
Mr.  Darld  Lawrenee  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  June  27: 
TscM&w     ajto     Acmwaom     TBArrto — Cakwot 

Tout  Dovw  Csaas  Tom  PaorosD  bt  thz 

mamumm  Wtimavi  Bswo  Accuan  or  Ua- 

■OLT  VwuLumuitn,  W*a 

(By  David  Lawr«nc«) 

risalifcTTtt  Trtnaan  and  Secretary  at  State 
Arbtatin  aM  entrapped — tbey  cannot  turn 
down  tbe  eMaa  fire  propoaed  by  tbe  Buaslans 
wtUwat  bayv  aeeuaed  ol  unduly  prolonging 
tte  Kj— n  war.  Mor  can  tbey  refuse  to 
ytald  to  Che  ttow point  oC  tlie  British  Com- 

,  cad  tlM  other  n.  H.  nam- 

for  an  aeeeptaaes  of 


tilt  II 

i^^^  rtt^  cmt  ^atnat  tbe  n.  N  praasurc  will 

tba  «ry  of  "going  it  alone."     Both  tba 


President  and  Secretary  Achesoii  have  made 
such  a  point  about  belnsr  opposed  to  the 
"^ng  It  alone"  doctxtne  that  they  :iow  must 
accept  whatever  the  U  N  alUes  in.slst  upoti 
or  else  be  accused  of  deserting  the  U  N  ar.d 
wishing  to  "go  It  alone  " 

The  tragic  failure  of  the  Truman-Aches.ju 
policy — If  it  accepts  the  cease  fire — will 
unfold  Itself  ni  the  next  few  weeks  Trie 
first  fltish  of  enthusiasm  for  a  cease  t;re 
would  later  be  superseded  by  a  blush  f 
guilt.  P&r  the  United  States  would  hw.e 
300.000  or  more  men  and  a  con.siderahie 
section  of  its  Navy  and  Air  Force  bugijed 
down  in  and  around  Korea  Indefinitely  It 
would  not  be  poMlble  to  withdraw  the&e 
forces  for  service  elsewhere  m  the  event  a 
crisis,  for  example,  arises  in  the  Middle  E<isi 
because  at  any  moment  the  Commuui.-ts 
could    threaten    to    resume    hostilities 

The  trap  into  which  the  American  Gv  veni- 
ment  has  fallen  was  of  its  own  creati*  !;  It 
begged  so  constantly  for  a  cease-ftre  without 
conditions — such  as  admitting  Red  China  to 
the  D.  N.  or  the  surrender  oi  Formosa — that 
now  when  the  Soviet  regime  has  propt^ed  to 
stop  fighting  vtthout  dlscusaing  or  rti^ree- 
ing  upon  any  pwlltical  conditions  whatso- 
ever, there  Is  no  way  to  back  ou" 

Once  the  fighting  has  .stopped  neither  side 
will  wish  to  assume  the  responsibility  fi<r 
any  further  fighting  when  disagreements 
arise  on  terms. 

These  dlsc'Jf£lons  may  last  fur  months  or 
years.  Meanwhile.  Russia  i*  free  to  start 
trouble  in  other  parts  of  :he  world,  such  as 
Iran.  Having  been  assured  that  the  United 
States — tbe  most  powerful  Nation  m  the 
world — will  not  be  permuted  by  the  United 
Nations  to  go  beyond  the  limited  war  tn 
Korea,  the  Communists  are  free  to  engatze 
In  other  little  wars  without  fear  of  punish- 
ix>ent  in  the  Korean  war 

Tbe  turn  in  Communist  policy  Is  unques- 
tionably the  outgrowth  of  the  dlsmussal  of 
General  MacAnhur.  which  was  accepted  m 
Moscow  and  Pelplng  as  a  decision  not  to 
press  the  Korean  War  to  a  military  decision. 
General  OXtoiinell.  of  the  Air  Force  Stra- 
tegic Bomber  Command,  has  told  the  Sen- 
ate committee  there  was  a  chance  ia>t 
autumn  to  bomb  strategic  bases  inside  Korea 
and  across  the  Manchurian  border  but  now 
It  is  too  late.  Secretary  ol  Air  Flnletter  has 
Just  revealed  that  Russia  s  belUcuse  tti.d- 
endes  are  far  from  being  arrested  by  ir 
■elf-restrainl.  because  an  air  force  nf  1  Oou 
fighter  planes  has  been  pu:  mto  active  duty 
by  the  Communists  In  the  Korean  zone 

What  Secretary  Acheson  has  just  tokl  th*' 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit  tee— u.iiuf.v 
that  the  war  would  be  regarded  v-'^  ^..^v.:.^• 
come'  to  a  successful  concluislon  il  iiar-i:.: 
stopped  at  the  thirty-eighth  paraliei-  i^  tlie 
oAcial  line  that  has  been  repeated  by  Ameri- 
can spokesmen  for  .sometime  now  But  it  i- 
about  to  boomerang.  For.  if  the  objective 
as  the  Secretary  says,  was  never  to  u:i;:v 
Korea  by  military  meai.d  and  to  leave  -ni.s 
objective  to  be  at'aine<l  by  dipiomuti'- 
negotiatlon  after  the  fighting  stopped,  u  i.s 
dUBcult  to  see  what  degrer^  of  compui,-u:i 
the  CommunlsU  will  be  under  to  ;iiirte  evt  :. 
to  a  compromise  They  are  in  a  p<.sitn!i  :...'. 
to  demand  complete  acceptance  of  their 
terms,  or  else  they  will  tie  up  U  N  rorcf.^  m 
Korea  Indefinitely 

Hi.  Acheaon  said  again  and  agai<i  U;  h:-^ 
speeches  dtirlng  the  la^t  2  years  that  it  *i> 
important  to  build  up  areas  of  strength  a:,  i 
that  military  force  wa«  the  (nily  Unguai^e  tiie 
Buaslans  could  understand  But  :.  .v 
tiirougb  a  failure  to  exert  military  streiis^th 
to  tbe  maximum  there  has  been  no  viLti^rv 
over  tbe  Communist  forces  There  is  no  reu- 
■on  why  they  should  agree  to  any  U  N  p  - 
Utleal  torms.  for  after  all  the  Communists 
•r*  back  at  the  thirty -eighth  parallel  wheri< 
tb«y  were  a  year  ago.  Red  China  and  North 
Korea  were  branded  as  aggre;;:  ,;rs  but  t!uv 
will  nut  accept  through  diplomatic  dcbnte  :i 


pu'.ii.shment   that   could   not    >«   imjxjsed   by 
Diilitiirv  means 

mere  is  one  way  by  which  the  American 
Govcnunent  can  perhaps  wiggle  out  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  It  finds  Itself.  It  can  de- 
mand that  the  12.000  Americans  missing  in 
acti.  n  be  returned  at  once  oi  placed  1  i  neu- 
tral cut^todv  before  any  negotiations  tor  a 
cea.sr-fire  are  begun.  If  this  demand  Is  not 
accepted.  American  public  opinion  might, 
with  vigorous  leadership,  be  persuaded  to  go 
alontt  with  the  idea  of  a  continued  military 
operation  in  Korea.  If  the  Communists  can't 
produce  the  12,000— most  all  of  them  may 
hue  been  murdered— the  American  people 
will  hardly  approve  further  negotiation  with 
such  a  lawless  belligerent  and  will  demand  a 
military  victory. 


Price  Roll-Backs  and  lastallment  Credit 
Curbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    MISSOtJHI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day In  approving  the  anti-roll-back 
arnendmeni  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  mv  colleagues  the  opinion  of  a  busi- 
ness authority,  Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  as 
set  forth  in  his  column  which  appeared 
In  thus  morning's  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Livm^'stons  column  Is  entitled  "Con- 
L'res.-  Bets  on  Inflation  Lull,  Going  Ail- 
Out  on  Wrong  Course." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Business  Otjtlook 
(By   J    A.   Livingston) 

CONCRt.SS    BETS    ON   INn..\TION   LULL,   GOIN  1   ALL- 

otrr  ON  WKONC  course 
Cease  fir'  or  no  in  Korea,  the  Sen?ie  and 
H  use  Bankine  Committees  are  tak  ng  a 
1.;:='  gamble  In  watering  down  Pre  ident 
T-';:r.u:i  s  sxjA^t  to  roll  back  prices  ami  curb 
ii;'^-a!lmenr  credit  they're  betting  tba  Tru- 
m<<.r.  Defense  Mobilizer  Charles  E.  Vilson. 
and  Economic  Stabilizer  Eric  Johnsti  n  are 
wrii!'.-'  in  savitig  tha*  the  worst  of  inflauon  Is 
still  ti.  come, 

A'  th*^  m-'nient.  Congressmen  are  under 
ti.p  iiifluence  of  the  business  lull,  vlanu- 
{;.  -hirers  of  njen  ,i  clothing  are  not  ch:in?ing 
a.;  the  Offlce  of  Price  Stabilization  v  ill  al- 
low Reason  Sales  resistance  N  ir  are 
1-.  .n-iimer  durable  goods  scarce  ^hilco, 
Na>h-Kelvinator,  .ludson  have  curtaili  d  pro- 
d  i'ti'ii  because  of  shortages  of  cus  .omers 
r.ith»T    Than    .shortHges   of    materials 

Co:.Eressnien  are  also  under  the  in  I'ieiice 
Of  Jacob  Malik  s  over-the-week-end  peace 
overture  But  it  s  wise  to  beward  the  Rus- 
fl.Tii-i  when  they  come  bearing  {)eai  e  To 
rut  iht  deieiise  proKram  sharply  wc  uld  to 
;■:  iv  J'.e  Stalin's  name  He's  agali,-<:t  the 
N  ••;!  Atlantic  Pact,  he's  against  Ur.ited 
S' ia=  rearmament  The  Malik  move  may  Ue 
a  ,;iniblt  — to  distract  u.<  from  ou  mam 
_'  .hs  ..)t  (1>  tooling  up  for  war.  and  (2)  sta- 
bi;i7i:.g  the  economy  at  home 

A  settlement  In  Korea  might  make  It  pos- 
slhlf  to  slow  up  the  defense  effort;  1,  would 
not  Just.fy  ending  It.  A  truce  mlgh  .  lessen 
the  danger  of  acute  Inflation;  U  wo  ild  not 
f'.inuiuite  the  danijer.  Therefore.  It  1:  as  Im- 
p  irtani  now  as  it   was  when  Korea    vas  In- 
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Taded  to  grant  tba  PreaUlent  adequate  stand- 
by powers  to  deal  with  price  rteea. 

The  mere  eziatence  of  strong  roll- back  au- 
thority la  a  protection  to  consumers.  If 
buslneaamen  try  to  raise  prices  too  freely, 
Price  etablUaer  Michael  V  DlSalle  would 
possess  the  authority  to  roll  them  back. 
The  meat  roU-back  la  particularly  sym- 
bolic. Meat  la  tbe  big  Item  in  food.  And 
food  is  tbe  big  item  In  tbe  cost  of  living. 
If  OiSalle  can  get  meat  costs  down,  he  will 
diminish  the  working  man's  preasure  for 
higher  wages.  Hell  make  It  poeslbl?  for 
George  W.  Taylor's  Wage  Stabilisation 
Board   to  function. 

As  now  drawn,  the  Senate  and  House 
bills  could  undermine  labor's  support  of  the 
Taylor  board.  Once  before,  the  unions — the 
CIO.  the  A.  F.  of  L..  and  the  Independents,  in- 
cluding the  railroad  brotherhoods — walked 
cut  on  the  administration.  Tbey  feared  a 
tight  wage  policy  and  a  loose  price  policy. 
They  flgtired  they'd  do  better  using  their 
power  to  strike  than  their  privilege  to  co- 
operate. Now,  labor  might  take  a  second 
walk  tf  Congress  decrees  a  looser-than-ever 
p.-ice  policy 

Admittedly,  the  Wa^  Stabllliatlon  Board 
hasn't  been  tough.  It  has  been  feeling  Ita 
n-ay  toward  a  stabilization  policy.  Other 
prices  are  stabilised — and  they're  stabilizing 
now — the  Board  could  adopt  a  tougher  wage 
policy.  In  this,  the  labor  representatives  on 
the  Board  wotild  play  a  decisive  role.  They 
would  have  the  responalblllty  of  persuading 
union  leaders  to  accept  the  Board's  rulings. 
Either  that,  or  tbey  wotild  have  to  quit  tbe 
Board. 

Pew  persons  realize  that  the  mere  presence 
of  labor  members  on  the  Board  constitutes 
an  Implicit  no-strlke  pledge  by  labor.  To 
strike  against  the  Board  would  be  to  strike 
against  the  labor  members  on  it.  For  im- 
plicitly surrendering  tbe  right  to  strike,  labor 
Implicitly  assumes  a  quid  pro  quo.  Labor's 
quid  is  to  avoid  strikes.  The  quo  Is  price 
control — a  stable  cost  of  llTlng. 

Congreee.  the  Nation — has  little  to  loee  in 
renewing  the  powers  President  Truman  now 
has.  If  Inflation  doesnt  develop,  the  ad- 
ministration wont  need  to  roll  back  prices. 
They'll  roll  back  of  their  own  accord.  And 
if  inflation  does  develop,  at  least  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  stand-by  powers  to  bold 
the  price  rise   In  check. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  congressional  com- 
mittees are  betting  on  tbe  wrong  course. 
They're  betting  all  out  on  a  continuation  of 
the  present  lull.  Sure,  that's  a  possibility. 
But  why.  In  grave  affairs  of  state,  put  all  on 
one  cotirse  when  you  can  take  out  insurance 
against  two? 


Neglected  Labor  Pod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NTW  TOUE 

m  THE  HOUSB  or  RKFRlSENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  June  2S.  1951 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wl&h  to 
insert  in  the  Rbcoed  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
of  Monday,  June  25,  1951.  As  our  de- 
fense efforts  move  into  high  year,  the 
need  to  expand  our  labor  force  is  going 
to  become  more  acute.  As  this  editorial 
points  out.  -;;re  have  a  reservoir  of  able. 
willing,  but  unused  labor  among  our 
senior  citizens,  who  are  at  present  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  infbitlonary  pressures 
in  our  econmny.  without,  in  many 


being  able  to  use  their  dormant  *ms 
to  earn  more  income.  We  should  use 
these  workers,  and  the  present  emer- 
gency provides  an  opportimity  for  them 
to  prove  their  worth. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Nkclected  Labok  Pool 

Because  of  the  manpower  shortage ,  Gen- 
eral Electric  is  canvassing  the  ranks  of  its 
retired  employees  wltb  the  Intention  of  re- 
hiring those  who  are  physically  able,  and 
willing,  to  go  back  to  work.  Right  now  it  la 
a  matter  o<  neccasity.  A  few  years  from  new 
an  arbitrary  retirement  age  of  65  will  be 
dcwnrigiit  wasteful  becauae  of  the  increased 
number  of  vigorous  persons  who  will  have 
passed  that  milestone. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  reported  that  anwng  biutness  and  in- 
duatrlal  aatablishmenta  which  have  made 
the  same -experiment  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  older  workers  produce  work  superior  In 
quality  to  that  of  yotmger  workers.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  employers  interviewed  by  a 
New  York  State  legislative  committee  testi- 
fied the  elder  men  matched  more  youthful 
emptoyeea  In  volimie  of  output.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  surveyed  109 
plants,  discovered  that  abaenteelsm  declined 
with  age  and  also  that  older  workmen  stif- 
fered  fewer  injuries  during  working  bcurs. 

Sheer  weight  of  the  evidence  should  per- 
suade other  companies  to  follow  the  example 
of  General  Electric  and  others  and  restirvey 
their  retirement  lists  If  a  labor  deficiency 
begins  to  ptncb. 


Norrit  E.  Dodd,  WoHd-RcMwacd  Afri. 
mltiral  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  OBXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH*RESKN'I'ATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  2S,  1951 

Mr.  STOCKMAN,  lit.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  take  pleasure  in  adding  here 
the  following  words  which  I  feel  are 
justly  due  in  recognition  of  the  splendid 
service  of  my  good  friend  and  con- 
stituent. Hon.  Norris  E.  Dodd,  Director- 
General  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  this  time  of  world  tension  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  to  say  a  few  words  in 
tribute  to  this  great  agricultural  leader 
from  my  own  State  of  Oregon.  He  is 
known  and  respected  throughout  the 
world  for  his  practical  judgment  con- 
cerning world  agrlcultiffal  conditions 
and  his  common-sense  appn^ch  to 
them. 

Ed  Dodd  is  a  devoted  servant  of  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  United  Nations'  food 
and  agiriculture  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of 
our  most  effective  instruments  for  world 
jteaee — that  of  helping  to  raise  the  food 
and  health  standards  of  the  so-called 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  Dodd  is  known  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate.  Ha 
worked  ckeely  with  us  in  the  Congress 
before  and  during  tbe  last  war  when  he 
was  tMftd  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  later  as  Undersecre- 


tary of  Agriculture  and  head  of  the  Pood 
and  ^.grleulture  Organization. 

Ed  Dodd  is  an  uncommonly  able  and 
successful  farmer,  administrator,  and  ag- 
ricultural statesman.  When  he  U5ed  to 
appear  tefore  the  congressional  commit- 
tees en  Capitol  Hill  he  always  spoke  in  a 
langxiage  that  we  could  understand,  and 
with  judgment  we  were  bound  to  respect. 

Mr.  Dodd  Is  financially  situated  so  that 
long  ago  he  could  have  retired  to  his 
2.000  acre  farm  In  Baker  County.  Oreg.. 
and  have  taken  a  well-earned  rest.  But 
his  urge  to  serve  humanity  would  not 
allow  liim  to  stop.  All  of  us  are  the  let- 
ter off  because  of  it.  At  72  years  of  age. 
Mr  Dodd  is  barrel-chested,  vigorous,  and 
energetic.  He  still  takes  pride  in  being 
able  to  kick  higher  above  his  head  than 
most  men  half  his  age.  And  on  long  field 
trips  he  sets  such  a  rigorous  pace  a*;  to 
bring  complaints  from  younger  members 
of  his  party. 

I  have  known  Ed  Dodd  for  many  years. 
He  is  a  practical  man  with  simple  tastes. 
Ee  has  a  capacity  for  hard  work;  and 
he  has  a  rare  capacity  for  making  people 
understand  COTaplicated  programs  by  us- 
ing down-to-earth  "farmer"  talk  sea- 
soned with  a  distinct  flavor  of  the  West 
This  ability  to  see  and  to  explain  things 
in  practical  and  simple  tenus  is  part  of 
the  secret  of  his  success  as  an  adminis- 
trator. Many  arc  the  times  I  have  heard 
him  reduce  the  work  of  the  PAO  to  such 
simple  tenns  as  the  following: 

Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  will  go  to 
bed  hungry  tonight.  Tomorrow  morning 
there  will  be  S5.000  more  persona  for  break- 
fast than  there  were  this  morning.  But  w« 
are  not  producing  S5.000  mora  cups  of  milk 
a  day  for  the  new  children,  nor  55.000  mora 
loaves  of  bread  or  bowls  of  rice. 

It  is  the  small  Improvements  In  the  ag- 
riculture of  underdeveloped  countries 
that  can  be  made  now  that  are  more  Im- 
portxint  to  Mr.  Dodd  than  the  blueprints 
for  vast  enterprises  at  some  time  In  the 
future.  The  first  step,  he  says,  is  to  re- 
place the  sickle  with  Uie  scythe. 

If  that  one  step  were  taken,  nearly  half  the 
world  could  be  moved  ahead  a  hundred 
years — 

Says  Dodd. 

The  folks  back  In  Dodd's  home  country 
of  the  Powder  River  Valley  do  not  think 
it  at  all  extraordinary  that  one  of  their 
old  neighbors  is  the  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tlon.  Ed  Dodd  has  been  doing  things  to 
advance  agriculture  all  his  life. 

Mr.  Dodd  came  to  Oregon  from  Iowa 
in  1900.  He  had  started  out  for  Alaska, 
never  having  been  more  than  200  miles 
from  his  home  before  that  time.  When 
his  train  stopped  at  Pendleton  on  a  cold, 
winter  morning,  Ed  got  out  to  stretch  his 
legs.  The  air  of  Oregon  smelled  so  goxi. 
and  the  green  winter  wheat  looked  so 
fine,  th&i  he  decided  to  stay. 

Dodd  got  his  start  as  a  pharmacist, 
and  later  went  Into  farmliig.  He  re- 
cruited the  first  doctors  and  dentists  tor 
several  of  the  new  Oregon  towns.  He  or- 
ganized companies  which  built  some  of 
the  first  rural  telephcme  systems  in  his 
part  of  tbe  State.  Then  electric  Ughta 
were  needed,  and  he  helped  to  organise 
for  this  development.  He  helped  to  build 
theaters,  which  were  also  community 
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rtcreftUooal  centers.  He  helped  vith 
many  other  enterprises — a  feed  mill,  a 
awmill.  a  plazilxig  mill  and  box  factory, 
hay  and  grain  warehouses,  and  so  on 

He  helped  to  bring  in  chm  of  the  first 
of  the  State's  Federal  agrictiltural  .xdvts- 
ers  to  his  county  in  1916.  He  helped  to 
form  one  of  the  early  farm  organizations 
in  the  area — ^The  Eastern  Oregon  Wheat 
League.  He  helped  to  esUblish  distri- 
bution centers  in  the  west  coast  cities 
of  Seattle.  Portiand.  and  Spokane  to 
provide  markets  for  eastern  Oregon's 
livestock. 

During  the  First  World  War  he  was 
Baker  County's  supervisor  for  the  Food 
Administration.  During  the  1920s  he 
was  one  of  the  leading  organizers  in 
his  SUte  fw  hacking  of  Federal  legis- 
lation to  bolster  farm  prices. 

Wben  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  first  started  in  1933,  ii 
was  only  natural  that  Ed  Etodd  should 
become  the  first  chairman  of  the  Baker 
Coimty  wheat  and  com-hog  commit- 
tees. Persooal  experience  with  the 
trials  of  farming  has  given  Ed  Dodd  an 
inside-out  knowledge  of  agriculture.  It 
was  (miy  natural  for  him  to  move  on  up 
thrx}ugh  the  Federal  farm  organization. 
until  he  is  now  head  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  where  his  responsibility  is 
measured  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

Ed  Dodd  has  plunged  into  this  job 
with  the  same  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
that  he  took  with  him  to  the  Oregon 
frontier  half  a  century  ago.  And  it  Lj 
the  hard  lessons  learned  by  personal  ex- 
perience on  that  frontier  that  still 
gokie  him  today.  All  of  us  are  fortu- 
ntite  to  have  a  man  of  Ed  Dodd's  sagac- 
ity and  experience  at  the  helm  of  this 
international  agency.  aiKl  I  wish  him 
continued  success  in  tiiis  important 
work. 


Address  hj  tkc  PresiileBt  oa  Americaa 
Farciga  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  MtSSOtTKI 

Df  THl  SHtATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThuTMday,  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  HENNINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  thoughtful  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dtopatch  on  June  26.  dealing  with  Presi- 
dent Truman's  speech  in  Tennessee  on 
foreign  pottey.  The  editorial  points  up 
the  urgency  for  a  unified  American  for- 
eign mikj,  and  urges  the  American 
people  to  reaUae  the  importance  of  solid 
support  for  American  diplomacy  at  this 
delicate  and  eritlcal  point. 

llMrs  f  »«"*«*^  b«  •  BcpubUcan  or  a  Demo- 
cratks  solution  for  Um  probtem  at  Korea. 


Tte  Mtltarial  afBrms. 

be  only  an  Amarleaa 

,  tetef  an  mad  of  tlw  flghtlng  wltb- 

tt  any  of  thm  rixml  tDt«rMU  d 

DO  dreomataneM  can 

Bat  a  iBMmm  at 

might   bt   mar*  readily 

ami  a  larger  mftaaure  of 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  take  the  time 
to  read  this  editorial,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  Uidt  it  be  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor.al 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUow.s: 

BiTOND  P.\RTT  Poirrcs 
President  Tniman  s  speech  In  Tennessee 
w&s  essentially  a  defen.ie  <M  his  foreun  policy 
and  those  who  have  tseeu  shajnni?  and  aci- 
ni'niater  I  ng  it.  But  what  the  '*  irkl  scanned 
meat  CHrefuUy  were  the  tew  hastily  inserted 
paragraphs  which  consiiiute  the  ir.lDrmal 
reply  of  the  United  States  to  the  equallv  n.- 
cidental  Korean  peace  proptxs.ii  n.  JacMb 
Mailk's  U.  N.  address  of  lust  saturd.iy, 

Tbere  may  be  th<  :>e  \>.li)  'x\sh  that  the 
great  powers  and  their  repre.sentatives  mit:ht 
be  more  direct  in  dealing  wuh  the  details  oi 
world  peace,  but  diplomacy  u  rarely  con- 
ducted that  way.  It  is  more  than  ever  a 
chess  game  m  which  tiie  truly  sieulticant 
moves  are  shrouded  by  sell -justifying  pre- 
lunlnarles. 

If  the  toUb;li  talfc,  especial'.v  tl,>»  K'.i^.slan 
and  Chinese  v.»riety.  were  al'Aw-s  i.ik' .  r 
face  value,  there  would  seem  to  bf  ;.  ..  ■  •• 
at  all  for  agreement  Yet  there  is  tii*-  i\.>.i 
for  a  possible  meeting  of  minds  m  tne  :<:v 
really  important  para=;raphs  m  the  M.iiii  and 
Truman  speeches. 

Both  carefully  avoided  suon  supercharged 
Issues  as  Formosa  ar.d  the  pi;«.e  of  Hed  China 
in  the  United  .'■"atiuis.  una  both  d.d  state  a 
desire  for  a  cease-fire  in  the  Far  East.  It  now 
becomes  the  delicate  task  of  the  diplomats  to 
nurttire  this  cautious,  tentative  agreement 
on  the  possibility  of  agreement  Into  some- 
thing more  sturdy. 

To  expect  an  end  of  t.^e  c'eep  cleavage  be- 
tween the  democritic  and  the  Communist 
worlds  at  this  ti.Tie  ;s  the  vanity  of  vanities. 
But  a  specific  settlement  of  a  limited  dispute 
in  Asia  Is  not  out  of  the  question.  The  odds 
may  be  against  even  this,  but  it  does  offer  an 
objective  for  constructive  sratesmaiishlp. 

As  Mr  Truman  obviously  sees  U.  such 
statesmanship  is  represented  by  the  person 
and  the  policies  of  Dean  Achesi  n.  "one  of  the 
greatest  Secretaries  uf  -Stau.-  in  our  history." 
It  was  Dean  Acheson — even  more  than  such 
men  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  and 
Gen.  Omar  Bradlev — whi^ra  the  President  de- 
fended so  vigorously  .•\r".d  In  the  mala  this 
defense  has  oeen  well  merited 

Whatever  mistaJtes  of  ]tidi?ment  there  may 
have  been.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  administration  policy  has  been  to 
hold  together  the  free  nations  and  to 
strengthen  their  ability  to  resist  aggression. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  China  tod.iv  were 
an  Integral  part  cf  this  bloc.  But  ^:  e  Presi- 
dent was  essentially  right  In  suyiiu  thit 
"China  was  taken  over  by  the  C  mmuni-'s 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  .Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment to  mobilize  the  strength  of  China," 
rather  than  because  of  any  failure  of  .\raeri- 
can  aid. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  was  juttififd 
In  denouncing  the  smear  campaun  w  hi>  a 
has  been  directed  against  Amen..!:,  t.'.uy 
and  ita  administrators  by  s<jrne  Kcp uh.'.i. ..  . 
oppwnenu.  Here  the  President  used  s'r  :  .; 
language,  yet  he  refrained  from  the  n.oni;  .; 
of  names.  Perhaps  it  is  t<x)  much  to  :i'>|;e 
that  by  keeping  the  names  of  such  men  hs 
Senator  TArr  and  Senator  McKTarthy  mh 
ot  hla  apeech,  the  President  brought  them 
any  closer  to  the  support  of  a  unified  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  But  by  deuou;ici:;g 
•meara  without  Indulging  in  pers(jna:mes. 
he  may  have  brought  the  Nation  a  Utt.e  far- 
ther on  the  road  back  to  unity. 

And  unity  we  must  have,  not  in  the  wide 
Area  at  domestic  politics,  but  in  the  rela- 
tively narrow  but  highly  important  sphere  ^)f 
foreign  poUcy.  A  nation  risks  tragedy  when 
an  opposition  party  raises  the  cry  of  ap- 
peasement only  for  political  reasons  or  wheu 


a  government  makes  threats  abroad  to 
ci.me  critics  at  home. 

There  cannot  be  a  Republican  or  a  I 

cri'ic    solution    for    the    problem    of    : 
1  here  can  t)e  only  an  American  answer, 
must  bring  an  end  of  the  fighting  w 
sacrifice  of  any  of  the  vital  Interests 
free  world      U^ider  no  circumstances 
be  p.i.sily  achieved.     But  a  measure  of 
mei.t  abri  ad  might  be  more  readily  ac 
with  a  :.in;er  measure  of  agreement  at 
I-  IS  inipr>  bable  that  Mr.  Truman's 
per:  unded  his  more  bitter  adversaries 
it  is  to  be  h   ped  that  the  American 
will  realize  the  Importance  of  solid  s 
for  American  diplomacy  at  this  delica 
cri'ical  point. 
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Reduction    in    Force    of    Veterint* 
Aiministration 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARK  3 

OF 

HON  EDITH  NOURSEROGiRS 

or    M,^.SS.^CHL-9E^TS 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusett  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  iii^der  loave  to  ?xtend  ny  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  t:ie  fol- 
lowing letters: 

Bunded  Veterans'  .Association.  In(   . 

U-j--^;t'i5ffr,»i.  D.  C  .  Jun>^  27    1951. 
Hon    Edith  Nor.se  Rogers. 

Cong'c--  of  the  United  State''. 

Wa-ikington  D  C. 
D^AR  co.Norj^-5-.woMA.N  RocFR.K  We  are  en- 
closing a  Copy  ol  a  Ittter  which  we  sent  to 
the  Admmls'rat.ir  A  Veterans  Affars,  Gen. 
Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr  ,  in  connection  v  ith  the 
latest  Veterans'  .•\dminiEtratlon  redi-caon  in 
force. 

The  poaltlai  of  'Hir  association  Is  '.hat  the 
series  of  VA  reducii ms  In  force  culminating 
In  the  late:-t  one  erlectlve  July  1,  1  ave  vir- 
tually eliminated  the  efTectivenes?  of  the 
training  program  for  blinded  vetera  is  under 
Public  Law  16.  the  VcM^atlonal  Rehiil  Uita'. ion 
Act.  We  recognize  that  some  mociflcatlon 
In  the  VA  special  rehabllKatlon  pro;ram  for 
the  severely  disabled  Is  justuiaole  on  tne 
basis  of  a  reduction  In  the  number  if  W  irld 
War  II  blinded  veterans  requiring  vocational 
rehabllUatlon.  However,  the  VA  ac  :lon  h;\s 
resulted  In  elimination  rather  than  riodifica- 
tlon  of  the  program,  thereby  leavin;  out  in 
the  cold  a  large  group  of  World  War  II 
blinded  veterans  who  are  neither  e-nployed 
nor  In  training,  and  also  all  the  newl>  blinded 
8f-vlcemen  of  the  Korean  conflict 

Since  the  VA  program  will  hav;  to  be 
revitalized  In  the  near  future,  our  fear  Is 
that  the  experienced,  specialized  personnel 
who  have  been  dismissed  will  be  lost  to  the 
worVt  for"vcr  Consequently,  we  ha'  e  asked 
the  .\.!m;.iis'rator  of  Veterans'  A:falrs  to 
;r.e/»-  .xis-;ng  training  specialists  for  the 
h;;:,,'!  ;-!  their  }><xsiflons,  pending  the  Icvelop- 
■  -:  •  -r  a  permanent  program  of  se  vices  to 
t:."  .'.  ir  blinded.  Blinded  Veterans  Associa- 
tion is  .'^'ibmltting  such  a  program  for  the 
co:isideratl..n  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr  Ira  W  Rl^gles.  training  specl.dlst  for 
the  blind  In  the  Washington  Region  U  OfBce 
of  the  V.\.  has  been  discharged  i  fTectlve 
July  1  Mr  Riggles  has  been  a.ssociated  with 
tlie  program  for  blinded  veterans  s  nee  Its 
be-rmning  He  was  one  of  the  m-n  who 
received  the  special  training  course — at 
Veterans'  Administration  expense — given  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  I  llnd  In 
1946  His  dismlsaai  will  be  a  grievous  loss 
to  the  considerable  number  of  blinded 
veterans   in   the   Columbia   area. 

In  addition  the  following  training  special- 
ists  un   the    blinded   have   Iseen   notified  of 
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their  dlsmlsial  am  July  1:  Dr.  B.  J.  PhllUps. 
VA  Regional  OflBce.  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Mr. 
Leon  Burchardt,  VA  Beglonal  OfBce.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.;  Ur.  Henri  D.  ICaeee,  VA  Regional 
Ofllce.  Boston.  Mass. 

We  respectfully  request  your  assistance  In 
our  objective  of  seeking  their  retention  tintll 
their  valuable  services  can  be  made  use  of 
most  effectively  in  a  permanent  program. 
We  feel  we  are  justlf*ed  In  assuming  that 
the  veterans  who  deserve  first  consideration 
by  the  American  people,  and  therefore  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  are  the  severely 
disabled. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Llotd  H.  GanEMWOoo, 

Executive  Director. 

Jxm-E  8.  1951. 
Gen.  Ca«l  R   Grat, 

Adfninistrctor  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Veterans'  Adminijttration. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  GrwnuL  Geat:  We  have  Just  learned 
that  four  training  afflcer-  for  the  blind  who 
have  backgrounds  of  experience  and  training 
which  render  them  especially  effective  In 
work  with  the  war-bllnded,  have  been  noti- 
fied of  dismissal  on  July  1.  They  are:  M!r. 
Ira  W.  Rlggles.  training  officer  for  the  blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.  regional  office;  Mr.  Henri 
D  Masse,  training  officer  for  the  blind.  Bos- 
ton regional  office;  Mr.  Leon  Burchardt. 
training  officer  for  the  blind,  Brooklyn  re- 
gional office;  Dr.  E.  J.  Phillips,  training  officer 
for  the  blind,  San  Pranclsco  regional  office. 

Since  June  1  was  the  day  upon  which  VA 
personnel  were  notified  cf  a  July  1  dismissal, 
we  fear  that  the  next  week  will  disclose 
additional  cuts  am^ng  the  specialists  who 
serve  the  disabled. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Veterans" 
Administration  and  the  Dcjaartment  of  De- 
fense In  planning  programs  of  preliminary 
rehabilitation  and  physical  retraining.  We 
enthusiastically  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  expanding 
It*  training  center  for  the  blind  at  the  VA 
hospital.  Hlnes,  111. 

However,  the  value  of  the  excellent  adjust-. 
ment  training  given  the  newly  blinded  serv- 
icemen at  Hlnes  will  be  lost  if  the  men  retiun 
to  a  regional  office  where  no  specialist  on 
the  blinded  is  available  to  supervise  their 
adjustment  to  the  home  environment  and 
their  vocational  training  under  Public  Law 
16. 

May  we,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
regional  office  training  officers  for  the  blind 
be  exempted  from  the  current  reduction  in 
force  and  frozen  in  their  present  positions 
pending  a  reexamination  of  VA  services  to 
the  war-blinded. 

Such  action  will  prevent  the  loss  of  irre- 
placeable specialists  until  an  effective  alter- 
nate program  can  be  iustltuted.  Together 
with  other  agencies  the  BVA  is  engaged  in 
drafting  a  program  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion and  education  which,  if  adopted  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  render  maxi- 
mum necessary  services  with  minimum  ex- 
penditures and  personnel. 

We  realize  that  it  is  no  longer  practical  to 
continue  a  program  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  that  originally  established  under  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Education,  since 
the  numbers  of  blinded  veterans  requiring 
constant  service  have  diminished.  However, 
we  feel  that  a  modified  service  program  under 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Education  Is 
essential  since  repeated  reductions  in  force 
have  rendered  the  program  almost  nonexist- 
ent in  some  areas  and  Ineffective  in  others. 
We  are  aware  of  your  sincere  concern  over 
the  welfare  of  the  severely  disabled  veteran 
and  we  therefore  trust  that  you  will  give  our 
reccmmendatlona  your  faviorable  conslderai- 
Uon. 

Sincerely, 

Llotb  H.  GaKKNWooo. 

Executiv«  Director, 


EdbcaliMttl  ProffTuu  of  the  Ytlttnat' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARES 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  Kcw  jnszT 
IN  THS  HCKTSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thw^day,  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  C.\SE.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  Jersey 
Is  Justifiably  proud  of  Its  fine  record  in 
the  handling  of  veterans'  affairs  and  its 
care  for  their  proper  interests.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  glad  to  include  in  my 
remarks  the  following  letter  dated  June 
13.  1951,  to  our  outstanding  Governor, 
the  Honorable  Alfred  B.  DrtcoU.  from 
William  O.  McKinley.  our  ablf?  New  Jer- 
sey member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Lf^on: 

JuME   13,  1951. 
Hon.  Aunxo  E.  Driscolx. 
Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

Trenton,  fi.  J. 
Deas  GovxaMot  Driscoix:  Out  of  congres- 
sional Investigations  into  the  administration 
of  the  educational  programs  of  the  Dnlted 
States  Veterans'  Administration  has  come  a 
rather  sordid  side-light  picture  of  malprac- 
tice, bribery,  theft,  misappropriation  of  Gov- 
vernment  funds,  and  downright  betrayal 
of  public  trust  for  private  and  personal  gain. 
I  emphasize  the  side-light  picture  because 
that  is  what  it  Is.  GeneraUy,  the  over-aU  of 
the  academic  and  vocational  training  under 
the  GI  bill  has  been  a  successful  and  worth- 
while program.  It  would  be  unrighteous  to 
wrlie  a  blanket  indictment  and  thereby  re- 
flect upon  many  Federal  and  State  officials 
that  have  done  a  good  conscientious  Job. 

But  the  bad  plcttire  does  remain  and  be- 
cause of  the  scandalous  and  sensational  na- 
ture of  the  case,  it  makes  news.  So  the  pub- 
lic comes  to  know  more  of  the  evU  than  the 
good  and  Judges  accordingly. 

What  strikes  me  as  ImpKX-tant  is  that  the 
breath  of  scandal  has  not  touched  New  Jer- 
sey, and  for  very  good  reasons. 

First,  we  planned  well  for  the  program  in 
our  State. 

Second,  we  had  officials  in  our  State  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  ageixies  in  otir 
State  who  were  above  temptation  and  who 
had  the  moral  stamina  to  remain  faithful 
to  their  duty  and  their  respons-billty. 

Third,  we  had  educators  and  educational 
institutions  in  our  State  that  were  also  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  moral  charact<ir  and  soUd 
integrity. 

Finally,  we  had  a  spirit  of  comjmon  respon- 
sibility that  laid  a  ba&is  for  sincere  coop- 
eration In  a  conunon  enterprkie  involving 
many  independent  authorities  and  interest. 

Specifically,  I  mean  Commiasl<mer  Charles 
R  Erdman  and  Col.  Warren  S.  Hood  and 
their  people  in  the  Division  of  Veterans' 
Services,  and,  modestly,  Col.  Franklin  D'OUer 
and  his  councU.  They  had  mucli  to  do  with 
Initial  planning  and  coordination. 

I  mean  most  emphatically  Oimmlssloner 
John  H.  Bosshart  and  his  department  of  edu- 
cation. They  were  the  certlf3rlng  agency  and 
watchdog  of  the  educational  Institutions  ap- 
proved in  our  State.  They  apfiroved  none 
that  was  not  worthy  and  tolerated  no  un- 
worthy performance. 

I  mean  our  Department  of  Labor  and  Its 
related  Employment  Service  that  cooperated 
in  many  ways  In  processing  vetcranB'  cases, 
particiilarly  in  the  vocational  fleld. 

I  mean  Corndtus  Kort  in  the  Federal  De- 
partmott  ot  Labor  in  our  State,  who  helped 
to  devlae  the  training  programs  on  apprentice 
training  and  through  his  labor  union  aflUla- 
tlons  secured  coc^mrstlon  of  the  labor  unions. 


I  mean  Regtonal  Manager  Jossph  F.  O'Bem, 
of  the  Vetowu'  ArimlnHttratton,  In  our  Stata 
and  his  people  who  actually  administered  tbm 
program. 

I  mean  the  presidents,  deans,  and  otbcn 
of  our  educational  Institutions  Lq  New  Jersey. 
I  hesitate  to  name  them  categorically  lest  I 
fail  to  mentl(in  all  of  them.  But  practically 
every  college  and  school  worthy  ot  the  name 
in  New  Jersey  Joined  in*  expanding  and  ex- 
tending their  facilities  to  accommodate  vet- 
erans seeking  education  in  New  Jersey.  I 
know  that  profit  was  not  their  primary  mo- 
tive. They  saw  the  greater  plcttu-e  and 
united  IG  its  accomplishment  because  it 
meant  something  more  to  education  than 
just  tuition  and  fees. 

I  mean  our  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
and  their  sul>ordlnate  unions.  As  you  know, 
labor  IS  critical  and  strict  in  its  field.  There 
are  many  complexities  in  the  trades  and 
crafts  by  reason  of  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts and  the  qualifying  conditions  of  ap- 
prenticeships and  craftsmanship.  But  they 
oxiperated  in  many  ways  and  in  many  in- 
stances made  way  for  veteran  apprentices. 
Moreover,  they  eased,  in  some  respects,  their 
rules  to  admit  disatiled  veterans  to  qualify 
for  employment  after  training. 

I  mean  that  in  New  Jersey  in  this  ipeclflc 
program  of  veteran  education  and  training 
we  have  proved  that  democratic  programs 
can  work  successfully.  It  Is  possible  for  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  to  work  together 
despite  questions  of  prerogatives  or  varied 
sources  of  authority  if  they  want  to.  It  Is 
possible  f(3r  government,  either  Federal  or 
State,  or  both,  to  work  with  private  or  dvlc 
organizations  if  they  want  to.  It  is  possible 
for  democracy  to  work  if  the  cltlaen  wlUs  It 
so  by  accepting  his  measure  of  responsibility 
as  an  agent  of  that  democracy. 

I  mean  that  the  State  can  be  truly  the 
servant  of  the  citizen  if  oOclals  of  the  State 
first  realize  that  they  too  are  cltlaens  bidd- 
ing office  as  a  trust  rather  than  as  a  right. 

I  mean  that  New  Jersey  has  shown  to  all 
who  may  be  skeptical  of  our  political  sys- 
tem that  a  free  people  can  do  most  anything 
of  common  good  when  they  wUl  to  do  so. 

The  secret  of  it  all,  however,  is  In  the  Indi- 
vidual officials  charged  with  administration 
of  government.  When  they  are  true  to  their 
trust,  the  system  prospers  and  when  they 
betray  their  tnist.  government  Is  a  failure. 

New  Jersey  in  this  instance  has  faithful 
and  courageous  administrators  and  they  de- 
serve the  acclaim  of  the  State. 
Sincerely, 

WiujAM  G.  McKmucT 


One  Handred  aod  Seveaty-ifUi  Aaai- 
▼ersary  of  the  Deckratioa  of  lodc- 
pcndeBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHtraETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  include  a  splm- 
dld.  patriotic  poem  entitled  "The  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  Annlveraary 
of  the  Declaratton  of  Indepeid«ioe.'* 
composed  by  Mr.  James  Patrick  MeOo? - 
em,  a  former  captain  in  the  EFA  durizw 
the  First  Wwld  War  and  a  member  of 
the  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Post.  No.  Itli, 
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<tf  the  American  Le«ion.  Departnient  of 
Maryland.  This  poem  not  only  reflects 
in  beautiful  bat  dynamic  language  the 
patriotism  that  every  true  American 
should  possess,  but  has  such  spiritual 
force  as  mankind  must  cherish  if  ciril- 
ization  is  to  survive — let  alone  to 
advance. 

The  poem  follows: 
Otn  HrxB«™  ajtd  SrrEXTT-PnrrH  ANHim- 

»A«T   or  TMl  DbO-UUTIOJ*  or  IVDEPENDCtCK 

J*'fleraori.  UnmortJU  be  your  pen. 
Write  in  our  he«rt»  your  Declaration"!  Ught, 
Democracy  with  eTery  human  right — 
Life,  liberty,  and  happlress  again. 
We  need  your  honor,  probity,  restraint. 
Yoirr  freedom  without  license  and  Ita  greed. 
Tour  law  without  tht  despot' s  rule  and  creed. 
A  Montesquieu  of  Justice   free   from   taint. 
Renew  our  love  for  gterllng  character, 
FtJT  culture  bcrn  of  basic  verities 
Of  nature,  art.  and  sa«e  phUosophlea — 
M<ike  i2S  be  ••  our  founding  fathers  were. 
Of  liberty  from  Independence  Hall. 
Within,  wttttout  our  land  now  ring  the  call. 
— Jaffies  Patrick  McGovem. 


Miktn  •(  Urn.  Estes  Kelaavcr,  of 
TcBBctsec 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  waconsm 
m  TBS  BOUSB  OF  REFRKSKNTATTWS 

Tii^sday.  June  26,  19S1 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  iix:lude  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoro  an  address  by  Sen- 
ator Evm  KxrAnvu,  of  Tennessee,  be- 
fore the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  Saturday  evening. 
June  23.  1951: 

I  am  pirmnri  and  deeply  honored  to  have 
been  mTited  to  apeak  to  you  Democrats  of 
Wlaconaln  tonight  on  the  occasion  of  your 
JcAcrBon-Jaekaon  Day  dinner. 

I  can  think  of  nu  State  which  has  con- 
trlbated  more  In  the  past  to  the  traditions 
of  liberal  government  than   has  youra. 

I  thlnJc  that  the  founders  oi  our  party 
wotiid  feel  at  home  here  tonight.  I  know 
that  Thomas  JefTerson  would  find  among  you 
that  underatauUng  of.  and  aeal  for.  the  dig- 
nity at  the  individual  that  characterised  his 
every  act.  J  am  coniident  that  Aiulrew  Jack- 
eon,  vboae  memtay  is  particularly  dear  to 
us  at  Tiiniif— ni  wotild  find  here  that  con- 
cern for  the  average  man  which  has  ehar- 
acterlaMl  hie  era  In  American  history — the 
age  of  the  eommac  man. 

Our  party  has  been  subjected  to  many 
smears  dartBg  the  past  few  years.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  wltneeslng  something  like 
a  record  for  pwjury.  it  is  worth  recalling  the 
obetfvatton  made  by  TbceoM*  JeSersoc  back 
in  1774. 

"Tlie  whoto  art  of  government."  said  Jef- 
XeraoD.  "cuoetoU  la  the  art  at  being  honest." 

The  impnacioa  seems  to  liave  gotten 
around  that  aa  a  revult  of  the  InTesttgations 
wbldi  tbe  SMMt*  Crime  Coounlttee,  of  which 
I  wea  ehatrmaa.  cOBdueted.  poUtlcol  partiea 
and  their  iMdan  are  .liahonest.  crooked,  and 
bound  up  witk  crime  and  criminals.  Tliat 
impreaekxk  eartalnly  la  most  erroneoob  and 
wbfdly  tt&jiiatlflad- 

poUtlclans.   BepubU- 

ktle,  and  we  SEpnesd  them 

beou     There  alao  are 

Cktwks  have  been  dle- 

HappUy. 

a  wy  HBall  minority.    In  no 


do  1  believe  that  they  reflect  the  morals  of 
the  whole.  Conversely,  those  who  ch.irse 
that  they  do.  I  believe,  should  have  nnoti.t-r 
look  at  tnelr  own  mor.ils. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  a  living  crs^anl^m. 
Like  the  great  Mlssisrlppi  River,  whirh 
flows  past  a  part  of  my  State  ana  has  its 
origin  up  here  In  your  section,  it  clean-4>s 
it.<ielf.  renews  Itself,  and  conrinues  to  ;:\e 
and  to  t>e  vital. 

I  have  not  hesitated  to  f.ght  ctrtalr.  un- 
scrupulous Democrat'.c  leaders  when  I  ft-'.t 
that  to  do  so  was  in  the  public  Interest  and 
public  weal.  In  doing  so.  I  believe,  I  was 
acting  in  the  tradlticns  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  which,  as  I  said.  clean.ses  it.self  pt-rl- 
odically.  We  must  remember  that  th.s 
Crime  Committee,  of  which  I  wa.s  chairman, 
wa*  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  maj'inty. 
that  Its  memljership  was  Democratic  In  the 
majority,  and  that  It  exposed  corruption  .md 
crime  wherever  they  were  found,  letting  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may  Your  seni  r 
Senator  Ai.ez  Wilet.  will  certify  that  we 
worked  together  without  partisan  considera- 
tion. There  are  lots  of  things  Democrats  and 
Republicans  should  and  must  agree  upwn 
Senator  Wilet  and  I  had  no  disaereen'.ei.t 
whatsoever  In  our  crime  investlKailon,  a:;d 
I  want  to  thank  him  and  pav  tribute  to  him 
for  the  thoughtful  and  courageous  work  he 
did  on  this  committee. 

I  believe  that  both  Thomas  JefTersrn  ai;d 
Andrew  Jackson  would  be  proud  cf  wnat 
you  Democrats  In  Wisconsin  are  trymt;  to  ci). 
and  of  what  the  Democrats  nationally  have 
done  and  are  trying  to  do. 

Let  us  Just  think  over  the  past  few  ypars, 
while  Democrats  were  In  power  In  the  N.i- 
tional  Government  and  you  will  seo  what  I 
mean. 

You  here  in  Wisconsin — In  the  ^reat  farm- 
ing and  dairying  regions  of  .■^.T.erica — knew 
the  advantages  of  Democratic  national  lead- 
ership. Back  In  the  "two  chickens  in  every 
pot"  era  of  Republican  control  the  farmers 
were  going  broke.  Today,  with  the  aid  >f  our 
conservation  and  agricultural  policies,  t.'-.e 
American  farmer  Is  able  to  live  as  prosperous 
a  life  as  his  city  neighbor.  After  18  years  of 
Democratic  administration,  the  .American 
farmer  has  had  the  longest  period  of  sus- 
tained prosperity  he  has  ever  known  The 
condition  of  Ijoth  the  farmer  and  the  worker 
have  steadily  Improved  except  for  the  set- 
baclu  they  suffered  under  the  Republic. in 
Eightieth  Congress. 

Soil  conservation  districts  blanket  the 
agricultural  areas  of  the  Nation.  Since  1944. 
one  dollar  out  of  every  three  of  Federal  huh- 
way  aid  has  been  spent  on  farm-to-markf  t 
roads.  Kectrlc  p>ower  has  been  carried  to  90 
percent  of  American  farm  homes,  there  to 
operate  electric  pumps,  so  that  the  hi  mes 
may  have  indoor  plumbing,  electric  milking 
machines,  hay  dryers,  tools,  and  all  the  othnr 
things  needed  on  a  farm.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
story  by  Senator  Kxas,  who.  telling  of  a  rural 
electrlflcatlon  project  in  his  State,  remarked 
ttiat  one  woman  said  she  was  pleased  m  st 
with  tiie  electric  lights. 

"You  know.  I  Just  turned  them  on  that 
first  night  and  sat  and  looked  at  Pa  "  she 
said.  "I  hadn't  seen  him  after  dark  for 
years." 

All  of  these  things  came  to  pass  under 
Democratic  leadership.  There  were  other 
dreams  which  became  realities  Leaders  with 
initiative  and  positive  programs  and  the 
Democratic  Party  has  furnisiied  them 

Take  tiie  field  of  housing,  for  Instance, 
Through  the  various  housing  programs  which 
have  been  inatigurated  during  the  past  few 
years  It  Is  possible  now  for  a  remarkably  hlth 
percentage  of  American  people  to  be  h  'me 
owners.  Similarly,  it  has  been  made  pos- 
sible for  many,  many  farmers  to  rise  from 
the  status  of  tenant  or  sharecropper  to 
owner.  Slums  In  our  grea*'  cities  have  been 
cleared — many  more  remain  to  be  cleared,  of 
course — and  replaced  by  apartment  buildings 
where  It  ia  possible  to  Uve  in  decency. 


We  hear  much  talk  at>out  communlsn  — 
I  believe  that  one  from  your  State  frequen  ly 
n.er.tu  i.^  it  -but  many  of  these  talkers  rr, Isa 

the  p<  inr  altogether  that  such  developments 
as  the  h  .u-sm.,'  and  home-ownership  p:  o- 
grams  are  among  the  greatest  weapc  ns 
again.-t  cimmunlsm.  Communism  threes 
up.  n  a  ;  w  .standard  of  living,  upon  filth  a  id 
cici^racl.i'lon  and  upon  a  loss  of  hope  in  tie 
c  ■un'.y  Its  ec(Miomy  anti  its  leaders.  It  d<  es 
n  t  thrr  v  m  a  nation  of  home  owners  wh«  re 
peiipie  i.a\e  employment  and  opportunitl  js. 
In  my  own  home  State,  and  In  its  nelBh- 
1  rv  '.'■••  ha\c  seen  the  great  development  of 
T:.e  !..;■:. ne.sseo  Valley  Authority.  That,  t  >o, 
w.i.s  a  Democratic  dream.  We  hear  mc  st. 
p'Thap 
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during    these    trying    tim.es    wl  en 
-  so  es.<;<'ntial   to  the   Nation,  of  'he 
M.vver    phase   of   TV'A.     But   power    Is 
n.i.-f  of  TVA.     The  broad  picture  m- 
:.e  ii.Tearated  development  of  an    ui- 
•r  vallev  of  which  power  is  Just  one 
by-product    of    the    control    of      he 
iii.d  floods,  of  reforestation  and    m- 
1  :n    .n'are  and  land  planning,  which 
IS  the  -A  hole  of  TVA. 

In  1\'.\  we  saw  a  Democratic  dream 
brought  to  reality  and  a  great  section  of  the 
Uni'ed  States  restored  and  revitalized. 

Need  I  say  that  TVA  has  had  Its  con- 
certed Esputaiican  opposition — many  of  them 
failed  to  catch  the  dream,  Just  as  they  have 
failed  to  catch  the  dream  of  slum  clearance 
and  low -rent  housing,  to  which  they  give  Up 
service,  but  which,  on  May  4  of  this  year,  Re- 
publicans In  the  House  voted  123  to  14  to 
abruptly  halt. 

The  development  of  our  natural  resources, 
.such  as  T\'.\  has  done,  has  not  been  limited 
to  the  South.  Under  Democratic  national 
administrations,  the  great  West  has  come 
into  Us  own.  Through  reclamation  and 
hydroelectric  power.  Western  States  have  en- 
Joyed  increa-'-^ed  population,  expanded  indus- 
trial producti'-'M  and  Increasing  agricultural 
prosperity  unequaled  In  any  other  period,  or 
area,  in  world  history, 

N  w  let  us  look  at  our  foreign  policy.  It 
l.*:  here  that  we  have  been  subjected  to  the 
ni  St  bitter  criticism,  most  of  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  unjustified,  particularly  since  the 
critics  don  t  have  a  program  of  their  own 

Many  of  those  who  daily  describe  the 
horrors  of  communism  have  fought  every 
constructive  program  to  check  the  spread 
of  communism — without  ofTering  any  alter- 
native 

Nearly  or.e-third  of  the  Republican  Sena- 
tors voted  against  helping  Greece  and  Tur- 
key resist  the  Communist  attack  Senators 
Taft  and  Wherry  and  manv  others  voted 
aL'ain,st  the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Many  of 
this  same  group  have  sabotaged  the  Euro- 
pean rrr.  very  program.  The  polnt-4  pro- 
gr.tm  felt  the  keen  edge  of  this  opposition. 
We  are  not  yet  through  with  our  hearings 
on  the  Far  East  Following  these  hearings 
It  is  mv  hope  that  we  will  return  to  more 
sanity — to  some  newly  developed  blpartl.san' 
f  reign  policy  such  as  the  late  great  Senator 
Vindenberg  and  his  followers  were  able  to 
t.ishion 

The  {., reign  policy  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration is  sound  and  deserves  the  bacK- 
liu  of  our  people.  It  Is  based  upon  the  un- 
deniab.e  fact  that  In  this  small  world  we  can- 
i:o»  !ive  to  ourselves:  the  place  of  the  United 
States  must  be  in  the  front  ranks  working 
for  o'loective  security,  understanding,  and 
a  het'er  break  for  the  people  so  that  we  may 
h  r.e  peace  Instead  of  war  during  every  gen- 
eral in-.  In  purstiance  of  this  program  we 
have  o,iten  the  lend  In  sponsoring  the  United 
Nations.  Bret  ton  Woods  agreement,  and  other 
pr  icrams  which  Indicate  our  desire  to  live 
jjeaiefullv  and  do  business  with  all  natloris  of 
the  world  When  the  Soviet  refuses  to  be  a 
decent  member  of  the  Society  of  Nations,  we 
turn  logically  to  building  ways  and  means 
wherebv  the  free  people  of  democratic  na- 
tions can  Join  together,  not  for  the  pur- 
p  -^'s  ..f  rtgere^slon.  but  for  our  own  security. 
1  iuj>  u,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  the  Atlantic 


Part,  th  '  Mar.-^hall  plan,  and  the  mllltary-sld 
program.  Of  cotirse,  mistakes  have  been 
made,  but  we  are  treading  a  new  road  and 
any  nation  that  exets  leadership  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  security  is  b«iund  to  make 
mistakes.  At  least  we  are  trying.  We  are 
working  hard  toward  our  goal  and  we  must 
succeed  if  civilization  is  to  8ur\ive 

The  present  type  of  opposition  by  some 
Republicans  is  intolerable.  Perhaps  a  Re- 
publican Senator — MAXCARrr  Chase  Smith^ 
has  said  it  better  than  I  can.  Senator 
Smith  said: 

•  As  a  Senator,  I  am  not  proud  of  the  way 
1-1  which  the  Senate  has  been  made  a  pub- 
licity platform  for  irresponsible  sensational- 
ism. I  am  not  proud  oi  the  reckless  abandon 
with  which  unproved  charges  have  been 
hurled  from  this  sKle  of  the  aisle.  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  obviously  staged,  undignified 
countercharges  which  have  been  attempted 
In  retaliation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendezvous  for  vilification,  for  self- 
ish political  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual reputations  and  national  unity.  I 
am  not  proud  of  the  way  we  smear  outsiders 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  hide  behind 
the  cloak  of  congressional  Immunity  and 
place  ourselves  beyond  criticism  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate." 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  Senator  M.\HGAarr 
Smith      We    must    accentuate   the   positive 
here  at  home,  if  we  arc  to  succeed  abroad. 
These   smear   artists  who  would   divide   our 
country  by  unjust  accusations  and  innuen- 
does, those  who  would  tear  down  our  leader- 
ship for  partisan  purposes,  are  not  represent- 
ing the  best  interests  of  our  Nation.     They 
are  helping  the  enemy  and  not  the  cause  of 
peace.     The   American   people   are   sick   and 
tired  of  the  program  of  negation.    Tliey  are 
justifiably  indignant  with  efforts  to  destroy 
unquestioned   patriotic  leaders  like  General 
Marshall.     We    can't    build    up    America    by 
tearing   down   American   leaders.     We   must 
work  for  security.     We  must  ferret  out  and 
discharge  any  Communists  in  our  Govern- 
ment.    The  administration  has  an  effective 
program  for  doing  this,  but  we  cannot  sur- 
vive as  a  great  democracy  if  we  allow  our- 
selves to  engage  in  witch  hunts  and  if   we 
use  unfair  and  unlawful  techniques  to  the 
detriment  of  innocent  people.     This  Nation 
is   built   upon  initiative,  vision,  and  action. 
Mistakes   naturally  result  when  the   Nation 
is  trying  to  make  prograss.     Let   us  benefit 
by  those  mistakes  but  let  us  not  by  defaming 
innocent  people  cause  others  to  avoid  the  use 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  of  initiative. 

The  Republicans  in  their  criticism  of  our 
foreign  policy  have  been  full  of  double-talk 
and  confusion.  On  January  7.  1951,  Senator 
T-\FT  said:  "I  would  say  that  we  had  t>etter 
commit  no  troops  to  Europe  at  this  time." 
Thirty  days  later  he  said:  "I  wouldn't  object 
to  a  few  more  divisions." 

Senator  Taft  reached  a  new  high  in  con- 
fusion when,  in  a  recent  speech,  he  advocated 
drastic  reductions  in  the  number  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  In  the  military  budget, 
then  at  the  same  time  called  for  expanded 
warfare  against  Red  China. 

On  June  30,  1950,  Senator  Wherey  said: 
"At  long  last  the  President  has  accepted  the 
views  of  some  of  us  that  he  draw  a  line  in 
the  Pacific.  The  course  that  the  President 
has  now  elected  to  take  Is  the  only  honorable 
course  that  could  be  taken."  But  on  April 
17.  1951.  the  same  Senator  WnniKT  said: 
"The  President  had  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  by  law,  or  in  any  previous  com- 
mitments to  the  United  Nations,  to  order 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  into  Korea." 
These  are  the  people  who  would  like  to  be 
In  the  majority.  The  United  States  of 
America  would  be  In  a  sad  state  if  they 
were.  They  have  no  program.  They  can't 
agree  among  themselves.  The  same  man 
doesn't  always  agree  with  himself. 
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They  must  be  kept  the  minority  party. 
I  have  been  critical  myself  at  times  of  otir 
foreign  policy,  not  for  what  it  did  but  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  it  went  far  enough. 

We  must  remember  tiiat  the  threat  of 
communism  will  Ije  met  only  by  patience, 
sound  government  and  harder  work  on  the 
part  of  the  democracies. 

Over  the  long  pull  the  democracies  must 
convince  the  neutral  people  of  the  world,  and 
Indeed  even  those  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
that  they  can  best  attain  their  ambition  for 
peace.  Jobs.  food,  homes,  and  a  Ijetter  oppor- 
tunity for  their  children  by  accepting  tbe 
democratic  system  of  goveriunent. 

A  big  part  of  our  Job.  tnerefore.  In  the 
years  ahead  is  to  make  democracy  work  t»et- 
ter.  The  wild  critics — those  who  condemn 
by   association — don't  help  us  in  this. 

We  have  an  Immediate  threat.  It  la  the 
military  one.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  long- 
range  plans  we  mxist  prepare  to  win  any 
military  conflict  if  one  should  occur.  That 
necessitates  our  present  defense  program. 
It  also  necessitates  the  Integration  of  our  de- 
fense efforts  with  those  of  other  nations 
which  are  on  our  side.  Let  us  analyze  this 
military  situation. 

Already  the  Communist  empire  stretches 
from  the  Ebe  to  the  Pacific  and  within  this 
area  of  15,000,000  square  miles  the  Kremlin 
exercises  push-button  control  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  people. 

The  Soviet  alone  possesses  2<X)  divisions, 
of  which  20  are  armored.  The  Soviet  con- 
scription rate  is  1.200.000  annually.  The 
Soviet  Air  Force  Includes  from  18.000  to 
20,000,  more  being  produced  each  year. 

In  this  small  world  our  boundaries  offer 
no  real  protection  against  military  attack. 
The  United  States  Is  communism's  principal 
enemy  and  therefore  will  be  its  principal 
eventual  target.  We  must  in  this  conflict  be 
concerned  Immediately  with  our  own  safety. 
This  is  a  drastic  problem  and  it  requires 
drastic  action. 

What  must  we — who  desperately  want  to 
keep  war  away  from  our  families — do?  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  given  us  the  answer 
He  has  called  for  "the  unity  of  free  men"  aa 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  task  of  build- 
ing an  Atlantic  defense  capable  of  stopping 
further  Communist  aggression.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  United  States  must  support 
Elsenhower  by  Joining  with  all  free  nations 
who  are  the  intended  victims  of  Blremlln 
Imperialist  ambition  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
quickly  a  democratic  unity  that  will  surpass 
the  enforce.-nent  unity  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

The  present  structure  of  the  Atlantic 
Council  as  provided  for  by  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  simply  does  not  give  the  au- 
thority for  the  swift  and  united  action  which 
may  any  day  uow  be  necessary  to  deter  or 
repel  Soviet  aggression  In  Western  Europe. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  Rumanian  or 
Bulgarian  satellites  march  on  a  peaceful 
neighbor.  If  General  Eisenhower  should 
tiiink  it  necessary  to  bomb  beyond  satellite 
I'nes,  how  would  he  get  the  go-ahead  signal? 
First,  he  would  turn  to  Wa-hington.  Un- 
Ir  s  the  Atlantic  Council  happened  to  be  in 
session.  Washington  would  notify  the  Coun- 
cil deputies  in  London.  These  deputies 
wouU  then  have  to  get  the  agreement  of 
the  12  governments  they  represent.  This 
process  would  involve  cables,  telephone  calls, 
proposals,  counter-proposals,  and  compro- 
mises. Days,  maybe  weeks,  would  go  by 
when  action  is  needed  In  hours. 

I  submit  that  Hitler  would  have  won  the 
last  war  if  the  United  States'  Department  of 
Defense  had  been  forced  to  consult  the  State 
Legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  and 
othe-s  on  mlUtary  strategy  before  taking  any 
action.  I  am  afraid  that  Stalin  can  win  this 
war  If  measures  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion continue  to  be  regarded  by  separate 
nations  as  matters  for  debrte  rather  than 
action.  Debates  do  not  defeat  tanks.  How 
can  we  prevent  such  a  catastrophe?    How  can 


v»e  give  General  Klsenhower   I   boss  Instead 

of  12? 

I  suggest  that  while  there  U  still  a  l):lle 
time  the  democracies  explore  meai^  ot  mov- 
ing beyond  the  present  Atlantic  alliance  to 
form  within  the  United  Nations  a  federation, 
1  ke  the  federation  of  the  48  American 
States — w:tL  less  broad  powers,  but  with 
enough  power  to  assure  our  common  siilety. 
I  suggest  thav  we  try  to  put  the  federal 
sj-stem— which  is  democracy  at  Its  highest 
and  most  orgaulred  level — on  a  trans-At- 
lantic basis,  and  that  we  do  tills  st  least  in 
relation  to  our  common  defei-se. 

Seme  start  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion There  is  pc-^idlng  in  Congress  now  a 
resolution  known  as  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution,  sponsored  by  27  of  us  In  the 
Senate  and  105  in  the  House.  This  resolu- 
tion asks  President  Truman  to  call  a  con- 
vention of  the  democracies  that  started  the 
Atlantic  Pact  to  discuss  how  fai  they  can 
now  go  in  establishing  a  union. 

Let  me  make  it  completely  clear,  however, 
that  this  resolution  does  not  commit  otir 
Nation  or  any  other  to  Joining  a  union.  The 
recommendations  coming  out  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  the  other 
nations  Involved. 

All  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  does  is 
to  permit  us  and  our  free  neighbors  to  ex- 
plore together  means  of  giving  General 
Eisenhower  what  he  has  asked  for  in  order 
to  stop  Stalin. 

The  wealtness  which  I  have  criticized  In 
our  Department  of  State  is  that  it  relies  too 
much  upon  the  old  diplomat-to-diplomat 
method  of  handling  foreign  affairs.  This 
method  is  essentially  autocratic — not  demo- 
cratic— in  nature.  If  we  are  to  set  and 
achieve  a  concrete  and  attainable  goal  in 
terms  of  peace  In  our  time,  then  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  the  peoples  themselves 
in  our  country  and  in  other  democracies  a 
berth  in  this  mattei.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  try  the  method  of  democracy  where  thu 
methods  of  diplomacy  have  failed. 

Tills,  I  submit.  Is  another  great  and  big 
dream,  but  a  practical  one  which  we  can 
and  must  push  to  reality  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive m  a  free  world.  It  Is  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's system — on  a  larger  scale. 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  do  not  face 
the  future  with  pessimism.  We  will  not  sur- 
render a  positive  program  for  one  of  divi- 
sion, weakness,  and  uncertainties. 

We  will  not  allow  these  few  carping  critics, 
the  politicians  who  seek  to  make  votes  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow  countnrmen,  to 
swerve  us  from  our  duty — from  our  destiny. 
We  shall  go  forward  with  vision  toward  a 
future  with  freedom  and  honor. 

We  shall  not  drop  the  torch  of  liberty. 


Dispersal  of  ladustrial  Plants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHXTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV13 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Boston,  Mass,,  June  27,  19S1. 
Hon.  EorrH  Nouasi  RocEaa, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C: 
Heartily  applaud  your  efforts  to  defeat  pro- 
posal to  compel  dispersal  of  industrial  plants. 
Measure  would  force  New  England  and  other 
heaviest  taxpaying  areas  to  underwrite  ibeix 
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own  •eonaoak  decUno  to  b*n«at  rvgioni^  un- 
•5ic  to  supiport  Industry  without  Oo«rti- 
oaent  uata^anoe.  Uc«sure  most  diacrlinliia- 
tory  and  would  aot  *ld  nattonal  Mcurlty  u 

dslxncd. 

Ralth  U  BiNicrr. 
President,  Boston  Chamber  o(  Com- 
merce. 


Defeat 
Gnb 


AinsM  Water 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOaNlA 

TH  THl  HOUSOI  OF  RKPRESKNTAHVES 

Tuesday,  /une  22.  I95i 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RXCOC9. 1  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Los  Angeles  (Calil.) 
Daily  News  of  June  26.  1951: 

CAUfOBMU  MtJWr  DOXAT  Amjxoha  Watib  Omab 
New  hoBM*.  new  Induatrles  and  new  popu- 
Ijktloo  tn  Knith«ni  CaUfomia.  and  especially 
In  the  Lroa  Angeles  area,  are  geared  to  the 
avaUalilUty  at  Colorado  Blwr  water  almost 
•■  mtach  as  ancient  Egypt  was  geared  to  the 
water  of  the  KUe. 

The  Colorado  Hlver  Is  the  key  to  our  future 
growth  sad  proapertty.  Make  no  mistake 
about  tt.  If  we  can  be  assured  of  all  the 
wmtar  that  la  ours  by  Government  contract 
we  oui  count  en  a  stifllclent  supply  to  double 
the  prwmt  5.000.000  popiilatton  (tf  southern 
Caltfomla. 

In  makhov  reasonably  certain  at  our  Colo- 
ndo  Rtw  topply  U»  Angeles  has  teamed  up 
with  M  oClksr  elttes  to  create  the  metropoli- 
tan water  dlatrlet  which  built  and  operates 
the  bnc*  Colorado  RlTer  aqueduct  that  has 
Mnwl  US  for  the  last  10  years. 

«Ot  AM  BXCU^  rest  COKFLaCZMCT 

This  lorealght.  this  tremendous  Invast- 
and  this  ooopcratkm  must  not,  how- 
be  an  caenae  for  ecanplaoency.  and  we 
•re  far  too  oomplaoent  and  sure  of  our  water 
supply.  Ivan  tboo^  the  •aoo.000.000  metro- 
politan aqiMdoet  has  bem  In  pperation  for 
10  yean  antt  even  though  public  agencies  of 
OaUDoenla  noid  Oovammeaat  contracts  for 
f^f^^f^  iioaatttles  of  Colorado  Blver  watw. 
we  an  faeid  with  a  loas  of  watn  tliat  we 
cannot  qiare  and  which  could  immeasurably 
cripple  our  prosptta  of  fulfilling  our  dasUny 
as  a  great  community.  , 

A  threat  to  our  supply  ot  Colorado  River 
water  has  baan  raised  by  mteresU  within 
Arizona.  Itey  hava  introduocd  bills  In  Con- 
greaa  oalllng  for  a  costly  irrigation  project 
that  would  rob  us  of  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  water  we  btileva  is  rightfully  ours  aud 
for  which  we  IruUt  the  Colorado  River 
aquaduet. 

The  United  atataa  Banata  haa  already  given 
its  approval  to  Artaana'a  project — a  vast  un- 
dertaking which  la  generally  regarded  in 
CalLfomla  aa  a  aaagnliled  dude  ranch.  If 
Arlaona  wtaa  a  taat  In  Um  Booaa  of  Repre- 
sentatl»aa  and  that  la  poaslble — our  fate  Is 
•salad.  W9  caa  itrnxptf  wrtte  off  half  of  our 
fnCore  {■eqpaale  hacauaa  there  Is  ao  other 
aource  of  liBiv  supply  that  la  at  thla  tlma 
within  nadi  of  our  pockHbooka.  This  ts 
somstbtiV  ttW^  ao^uaUy  affects  the  f uttnre  of 
our  dtfMNft  Mkt  ear  pandchlldrcn.  There 
la  slTieHj  »  waiter  ebcrtage  in  California. 
Thi«  taaaJaia. 


CnUfamlan  who  ean 


the  East  what  thla  Arizona  project  means  to 
them.  People  In  the  East  seem  to  thlnK  thi.-> 
18  some  kind  of  a  water-hole  squabble  be- 
tween California  and  Artaona  Tliey  do  not 
rcaltce  that  this  eniirmous  Arizona  ducU- 
ranch  deal  would  clamp  a  tax  burden  on 
every  State  tn  the  Union. 

For  example,  the  cost  to  New  Yorlc  would 
Xx  «3(H.50e,000  to  help  out  the  poor  p<>lo- 
playlng  farmers  of  Arizona.  It  would  co#c 
lowans  »33.797.000  and  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan $97,767,000.  For  detailed  Information  on 
that  amazing  phaae  of  it  you  can  wrtte  lo  the 
Colorado  River  Association,  30«  West  Third 
Street.  Los  Angeles  13,  or  telephone  Madi- 
son 6-5223. 

Gov.  Earl  Warren  and  other  Callforiiian.s 
have  tried  diligently  tor  years  to  adjust  the 
water  dispute  with  Arizona  by  negotiation, 
but  Arizona  haa  never  seemed  wlUuik;  Thiit 
failing,  California  has  proposed  that  It  t>e 
settled  In  the  most  disinterested  tribunal  In 
the  world  with  Jurisdiction — the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Arizona  will  not  ac- 
cede to  that.  There  seems  to  be  onlv  one 
thing  to  do — carry  our  defense  against  this 
imposition  to  the  jjeople  of  the  Unltet'  States 
in  an  effort  to  defeat  It  lu  Congress.  If  we 
hope  to  win,  we  must  act  without  delav 
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It  Is  rne  for  the  FCC  To  Review  Its 
ReccBl  Coktr-TeleTisioB  Deciaioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  wrw  jsasET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  decision  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission relating  to  color  television  has 
had  the  effect  of  denying  to  owners  of 
televtslon  sets  a  system  that  could  be 
utilized  to  receive  broadcasts  in  color 
or  plain  black  and  white  interchangeably. 

The  advancement  that  has  been  made 
in  this  art  now  makes  it  possible  to  iiave 
a  system  that  can  be  interchangeable. 
The  sensible  thing  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  do  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  review  the 
decision  previously  made  to  the  end  that 
the  best  possible  system  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Such  action  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  include  as  a  paxt  of  my  remarks,  in 
accordance  with  the  consent  granted,  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  issue  of  June  27,  1951.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Pbogxzss  (?) 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  staged  Its 
first  sponsored  color  broadcast  here  the 
other  day. 

Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Wayne  Coy  called  it  "an  exciting  addition  to 
the  American  way  of  life." 

In  addition  to  the  set  on  which  Mr  Cov 
saw  the  show,  there  were  about  40  other  seta 
in  Waahlngtoh  which  were  capable  of  re- 
eetvtng  this  ooior  program,  according  to  the 
Waahtngton  Post,  which  owns  Station 
WTOP-TV,  thtt  station  which  broadcast  the 
eolor  show. 

Aeeordlng  to  Mr.  Coy's  own  PCC.  there  are 
about  365.000  television  sets  in  this  area  as 
of  Jtine  1,  1»51.  Forty  sets  from  265,000  sets 
laares  a64.9eo  sets. 


If  the  owners  of  the  264.960  sets  tried  to 

'une  in  on  this  historic  broadcast,  they  would 
have  received  a  scrambled-egg  effect  in  black 
and  white,  signifying  nothing. 

17il.s  is  because  the  mechanical  CBS  color 
system  w(  n't  work  unless  you  spend  a  lot  of 
inniiev  rhanglnK  your  black  and  white  set 
,ir  i:i  >!  Then  If  you  do  change  it,  the  black 
aiid  »:ute  v<ju  then  receive  won't  be  as  good 
1,^  Vi  a  receive  n<iw. 

There  is  another  system  developed  by 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  a  com- 
l.'iii'Xl  iiuluftry  gnnip  known  as  National 
Television  Standards  Committee,  which  u.ses 
electronic  separation  of  color  instead  of  me- 
chanical separation.  This  system  would  have 
permitted  a  'historic"  sponsored  broadcast 
in  col  r  which  could  have  been  picked  up  by 
roior  set.s  and  also  by  the  other  264,960  regu- 
lar sets  in  this  area  with  no  loss  in  quality 
if  thp  black  and  white  image. 

The  reason  that  this  did  not  occur  on  this 
■  historic"  occa.'?ion  is.  in  Mr.  Coy's  words, 
bt^cause  the  CBS  color  system  "is  the  only 
system  authorized  by  the  FCC." 

Since  this  broadcast  was  such  an  exciting 
::cc;ision  !  )r  Mr.  C'ly,  Imagine  what  an  ex- 
■:!ti!i^  day  It  will  tie  for  all  television  set 
iiwners.  and  all  television  set  makers  and 
mere;. ants  who  have  had  their  businesses 
very  badly  hurt  by  the  PCC's  decisions,  when 
Mr  C'^v  iv.(\  his  Commission  finally  catch  up 
with  scientific  progress,  officially  recognize 
their  historic  "  txjner.  and  at  least  permit  a 
la.r  choice  to  be  made  between  the  two  sys- 
tem,"; by  submlttuig  both  to  the  final  arbiter 
which  must  pay  for  television,  namely,  the 
pubiic. 


Mr.  Truman  as  He  Thinks  He  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REV  ARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1951 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  yester- 
day carried  an  editor's  evaluation  of 
President  Truman,  his  Cabinet  and  their 
works,  which  reads: 

Thuman  on  Tkuican 

At  Tullahoina.  Tenn.,  Mr.  Truman  said  his 
.Secretary  of  State  is  one  of  the  best  the 
cijtuury  ever  had  and  his  General  Staff  is 
peerless.  He  iias  a  wonderful  Cabinet,  said 
Mr  Truman,  and  all  that's  wrong  with  the 
cuuutry  Is  a  ntirrow-mlnded  opposition. 

lu  .'ihort.  Mr  Truman  thinks  very  well  ol 
Mr.  Truman.  He  neglected  only  to  explain 
why  tiiLs  noble  President,  this  devoted  Cab- 
lutt,  this  matchless  Secretary  of  State,  and 
thus  biiUant  mililary  leadership  have  such  a 
k;h,i.^tly  record  of  failure.  Everything  they 
luise  tuviched  hits  turned  to  blood  ajid  ashes. 

They  have  sent  more  than  13,000  Amer- 
haii  bi  ys  In  Korea  to  their  deaths.  They 
.sptiit  St  me  $50,000,000,000  on  military  prepa- 
ration in  Mr.  Truman's  administration  be- 
fort'  Kuroa  and,  even  so,  didn't  have  the  men, 
thf  tanks,  the  planes,  or  the  guns  to  win 
even  *hat  war  or  police  action,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man called  it. 

"rx-.m  Ache.son's  Job,"  said  Mr.  Truman. 
"h.is  b'^en  to  bring  entire  nations  to  our  bide. 
t>  ;  erht  en  rtir  side  If  there  Is  a  showdown. 
Thit  is  exactly  what  he  has  done." 

Th.it  Is  exactly  what  he  has  not  done.  The 
.shi  -jtiown  took  place  In  Korea,  a  year  ago. 
Tt>d3y,  90  percent  of  the  men,  other  than 
F'  u'h  Koreans,  who  are  fighting  on  our  side, 
arf  .Xrn  Tlcan-.  America  Is  providing  sub- 
Ft!'.;:' uillv  a:!  the  supplies  for  nil  these  men 
u;it!,  m  ndditl'jn.  in  sending  American  dlvl- 
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slons  to  Europe,  arming  the  Europeans,  and 
supporting  their  economies  with  billions  of 
dollars  m  gifts. 

It  is  the  peerless  Acheson  who  arranged 
tnmgs  so.  Europ«'  has  no  natural  protections 
against  a  Russian  advance.  Western  Ger- 
manv  France,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Scan- 
dinavian cotmtrles,  and  across  the  channel, 
Encl.nd,  are  therefore  directly  menaced  by 
militant  communism  America  is  immensely 
better  protected,  b"  distance  and  by  the  seas 
which  the  Russians  cannot  use  to  ferry  an 
armv  tc  this  continent  for  Isck  of  a  navy  and 
merchant  si  -ps.  We  can  control  the  oceans 
with  '.ur  Navy  and  our  Air  Force. 

Nevertheless,  says  Mr  Truman.  Secretary 
Achesm  has  brought  entire  nations  to  our 
side.  In  fact,  we  don't  need  them  for  cur 
proteciicn.  They  do  want  us  for  theirs,  but 
the  peerless  Acheson's  diplomacy  is  so  feeble 
that  he  pays  and  pays  but  sets  nothing  In 
rp:i:rn,  as  the  Korean  account   pr<?vcs, 

Tlie  peerless  diplomacy  of  Truman  and 
Ache? '.'i  and  their  Ukemlnried  predeces.«or? 
put  RMS^'a  in  a  position  to  menace  Europe 
and  Asia,  Mr  Roosevelt  started  it  at  Yalta, 
Mr.  Truman  approved  everything  that  had 
hap;:*ned  thus  far  and  sealed  the  future  at 
P,;.tsd.im, 

The  principle  that  has  dominated  .\meri- 
can  diplomacy  all  these  New  Deal  years  has 
been—give  everything,  cet  nothing  for  the 
country,  but  buy  as  many  votes  in  the  process 
as  viu'can.  That  ts  Pendergast  diplomacy. 
It  has  been  used  to  buy  the  votes  of  wheat 
farmers,  cotton  farmers,  tobacco  farmers, 
rf  Libor.  of  Wall  Street,  It  is  the  diplomacy 
of  corruption  at  home  and  futility  abroad. 
It  pets  us  wars  in  which  our  sons  are  killed 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  ar.d  from  which 
we  can  ealn  nothing, 

Mr,  Truman  now  says  that  all  this  is  per- 
fect wisdom  ai.d  righteousness.  He  says  that 
anv  who  raise  their  voices  in  opposition  and 
protest  are  either  misguided  or  spitelul.  He 
would  have  us  believe  that  It  Is  wrong  to  t.y 
to  save  American  boys  from  meaningless  .sac- 
rifice: that  It  is  right  to  involve  the  country 
in  futile  wars,  befriend  and  defend  Alcer 
Hiss,  and  to  support  the  Anglophile  diplo- 
macy of  an  Anglophile  Secretary  of  State 
a-:ainst  America's  interest. 

On  his  record.  Mr.  Truman  should  be  im- 
peached. He  is  by  far  the  mo.t  incompetent 
President  the  United  States  has  ever  had. 


Truce  of  the  Bear 


EXTENSION  OF  RZMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

f  OF    MVSSACHVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  25,  1951: 

TRUCI   or  THE   Beas 

The  price  of  peace  quoted  by  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Jacob  A.  Malik  is  stUl  ex- 
cessively hi£;h  and  burdened  with  escape 
clauses  and  double  talk.  The  Soviet  Union 
could  have  had  peace  at  any  time  during 
the  past  5  years  by  restricting  the  operation 
of  its  political  system  to  the  people  con- 
tained within  its  pre-World  War  II  frontiers 
and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  world  to  develop 
peaceful  ways  of  life. 

The  querulous  complaints  of  Malik  about 
the  North  Atlantic  MUitary  Alliance,  the 
United  Nations  efforts  to  end  aggression  in 
Korea,  the  western  nations'  efforts  to  rearm, 
and  the  American  military  bases  demonstrate 


how  &elf-servlng  is  the  Russian  viewpoint. 
None  of  these  things  which  Malik  calls 
threats  against  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the 
S-Dvlet  Union,  the  Chinese  Red  Republic. 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria  would  exist  today  had  the  Rus- 
sians been  fair,  honest,  and  Uuly  peace- 
loving  These  things  exist  because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  grimly  intent  upon  expanding 
it*  present  position  into  world  Soviet  domi- 
nation. 

As  the  lyricist  of  the  British  Empire  in  its 
palmiest  days,  Kipling  penned  thinly  veiled 
warnings  against  ever  trusting  the  Russians. 
The  reiterated  warning  was  "Make  ye  no 
truce  with  Adam-Zad  the  Bear  tiiat  walks 
like  a  man."  In  his  time,  when  imperial 
Russia  was  pursuing  policies  not  a  whi  dif- 
ferent than  those  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  Britain 
was  infiiuitely  stronger,  yet  the  danger  ol  let- 
ting the  t>ear  get  m  close  enough  to  come  to 
grips  has  grown  through  the  years. 

Malik  has  come  closer  to  dropping  the 
dtsgui.^e  than  any  other  Russian  spokesman, 
for  he  scarcely  troubled  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  speaks,  directs,  and  makes 
decisions  for  China  and  the  other  satellite 
nations. 

The  reason  for  this  gesture  with  a  thorny 
olive  branch  is  not  far  tc  seek.  The  critical 
phase  of  rearmament  for  the  United  States 
will  be  reached  during  this  summer.  Then 
the  tanks  and  planes  and  other  implements 
we  require  will  start  rolling  off  production 
lines,  our  Armed  Forces  will  be  stepped  up 
in  size  and  eflQciency.  and  our  economy  will 
start  shifting  to  emphasis  on  producing 
the  essentials  of  military  might.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  want  this  to  happen.  Hav- 
ing diagnosed  the  American  people  as  a  woe- 
fully optimistic  breed,  unfortunately,  for 
them^lves,  given  to  proclaiming  that  one 
robin  makes  a  spring,  the  Soviet  oligarchs 
hope  by  this  means  to  sabotage  our  defense 
effort  and  create  a  pviblic  demand  lor  lowered 
defense  expenditures. 

Facts  and  logic  give  the  compelling  an- 
swer that  the  nations  of  the  west  could 
not  now  embark  on  any  aggressive  design 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
could.  If  it  chose,  launch  an  all-out  war 
With  every  hope  of  paralyzing  victory. 

One  might  deduce  that  th"  Saviet  Union 
does  not  want  to  bleed  Red  China  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  but  has  other  chores 
for  the  Chinese  Reds  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
One  might,  in  fact,  deduce  many  things. 
But  cold  reason  proclaims  that  Malik's  peace 
price  quotation  is  altogether  too  high.  He 
offers  an  easy  way  out — a  way  booby-trapped 
with  disai,iers. 

Somehow  Kipling's  warning  screams  from 
the  p;ist:  "Make  ye  no  truce  with  Adam- 
Zad  the  Bear  that  walks  like  a  man." 


We  Are  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27,  1951 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  *he  Ricord,  I  include 
therein  an  excellent  speech  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  Hon.  Henry  T.  Brod- 
erick.  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Commissioner  Broderlck's  speech  is  a 
splendid  analysis  of  some  of  our  agri- 
culture problems  and  also  a  most  elo- 


quent, spiritual  appeal  for  national  pre- 
paredness and  unity. 

As  an  old  friend  of  this  outstanding 
public  servant,  I  am  very  proud,  not  oxily 
of  his  admirable  address,  but  also  of  the 
magnificent  record  that  he  is  making 
as  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

Commissioner  Broderick's  speech  fol- 
lows : 

We  Ake  the  Frrvax 

As  I  stand  here  in  the  fading  twUlght  of 
a  beautiful  afternoon,  my  mind  and  memory 
take  me  back  tc  the  days  ol  my  youth,  back 
to  the  first  memories  of  a  youth  unUained, 
unskilled,  and  a  youth  unmindful  of  the 
storm  clouds  on  the  far-distant  horizons — 
horizons  which  now  pass  before  me  in  retro- 
spect, horizons  which  I  have  now  passed  and 
which  have  faded  long  since  into  memory. 
My  mini  takes  me  back  to  the  days  when  I 
trudged  up  Linden  Lane  to  these  very  halls, 
which  in  those  days  were  presided  over  by 
such  illustrious  men  a-s  Bishop  Dlnand. 
Father  Earles.  Father  "Pop"  Wheeler,  and 
many,  many  others.  It  is  to  these  illustrious 
greats  of  Holy  Cross  that  1  credit  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  retained  and  which  has  always 
been  the  foundation  rock  upon  which  my 
philosophy  has  been  founded 

By  your  presence  here  tonight  you  have 
shown  that  Holy  Cross  through  its  great 
leaders  and  teachers  has  Inculcated  in  your 
minds  and  spirit  that  something  which  ycu 
will  always  have  with  you  and  which  will 
be  a  part  of  you  until  the  last  summcms  Is 
sounded  and  you  are  listed  with  those  who 
have  righteously  fulfilled  their  purpose  In 
life  and  now  shall  live  on  in  eternity.  Our 
bones  and  our  sinews,  our  brains  and  our 
brawn,  will  one  day  disintegrate  and  scatter 
again  to  the  elements,  to  swell  the  multi- 
tudinous oceans,  to  travel  the  clouds  and 
lie  silent  as  dust  and  ashes  In  cities  we  have 
never  known.  Yet  there  la  a  faith  In  man 
which  tells  us  there  Is  a  something  Imper. 
i.shable.  a  guiding  faith  which  Is  forever  ours 
and  which  is  our  own  responsibility  until 
eternity. 

We  know  each  other,  you  and  I.  Ther*  Is 
within  us  a  bend  which  can  allow  w»  to 
touch  our  hearts  without  touching  hands. 
I,  like  you.  have  felt  my  heart  lift  at  the 
t  auty  of  our  fields,  at  the  fragrance  of  our 
white-mantled  fruit  trees,  at  the  sound  of 
the  breezes  softly  floating  through  the  pines, 
at  the  warmth  of  the  spring  sunshine  ir  the 
month  of  May.  I,  like  you.  have  shivered  In 
the  cold,  have  felt  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  have 
enjoyed  the  ecstasy  of  Immeasureable  happi- 
ness! have  met  the  gay  days  and  the  sad  days 
In  their  Inexorable  marching  cavalcade. 

You  and  I  have  seen  smoke  over  the 
horizon,  its  transcending  plume  growing  in 
volume  as  we  approach.  You  and  I  have 
learned  Its  true  essence.  You  and  I  are 
marching  foiward  together,  companions  on 
a  journey,  comrades  on  a  crusade.  We  are 
the  present,  marching  forward  to  the  future. 
A  hundred  years  from  now,  when  our  pain 
and  tears  are  but  shadows  of  the  past  and 
the  outline  of  history  Is  clearly  and  coldly 
evaluated,  the  effect  of  what  we  have  said 
and  done  in  our  era  will,  we  hope,  have  been 
a  valued  part  of  that  history.  Our  tears  and 
our  Joys,  our  loves  and  our  prejudice*,  our 
poverty  and  our  riches,  our  hopes  and  our 
disappointments— these  are  the  things  which 
fashion  the  fates  of  men  and  of  nations. 

And  so  it  Is  that  we  here  In  this  great 
land  ol  ours  find  ourselves  bound  together 
In  a  bond  of  union  so  strong  that  the  forces 
of  communism,  socialism,  and  all  the  other 
isms  cannot  prevail  against  us  and  the  will 
of  God  has  always  and  will  always  stand  by 
our  side  In  life  as  In  death. 

Yes.  Indeed,  we  are  engaged  In  dUIerent 
occupations — you  In  yours  and  I  in  mine.  It 
happens  that  now  I  am  representing  In  this 
great   SUte   our   agricultural    InteresU.   and 
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an  w  tDcztrtcably  Inter- 
mingled wltb  Industry  Uwt  w«  art  part  uid 
parcel  of  on*  vtM>l«  damocracy. 

Labor  and  tndtutr;.  agriculture  and  farm- 
ing. »r«  today  bound  tog«th«r.  closer  related 
than  at  any  time  m  our  pest  htstory.  Agri- 
culture la  the  beste  Indiatry  In  our  Nation. 
The  pioneers  who  landed  on  Plymouth  Bock 
had  as  their  first  Interest  the  tUllng  of  the 
coll— the  preserratton  of  human  life;  nnd  It 
was  from  this  first  labor  In  a  new  world  that 
the  other  greet  Industries  have  spread 
throuchout  America. 

Agriculture,  the  basic  Industry  of  the 
United  Statea  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  eoottnent,  la  no  lees  ntal  to  the  sta- 
bility and  proapcrlty  of  the  country  today 
th-n  It  was  In  the  past.  The  Introduction 
of  machinery,  the  Ion  of  foreign  markets 
for  American  food  products,  the  Impact  of  a 
money  eooxMsny.  the  growth  of  our  dtlea.  the 
aclentlfle  requirements  of  what  we  now  rec- 
cgnlae  as  a  rapidly  diminishing  national  re- 
source, are  pn^ems  which  farmers  of  two  or 
three  gensnttona  ^o  did  not  have  to  face. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  plays  a  ma- 
jor rote,  not  ooly  In  improving  the  conditions 
of  agrteultare,  but  in  charting  the  strategy 
ctf  a  stable  national  economy  In  which  farm- 
ers, workers,  and  lndusto"f  have  an  equal 
stake. 

A,grlenlture  can  reach  Its  highest  state  of 
wen  being  only  in  an  enTtromnent  of  a  high 
level  at  employment,  unrestricted  and 
abandant  production,  and  high  purchasing 
power.  Tbeee  are  Important  to  everyone,  but 
they  are  particularly  necessary  to  our  agra- 
rian pc^TOlatloa.  Yo  other  factor  can  mean 
aa  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  as 
good,  sound  consumer  murkets.  Mcnreover, 
hlgh-lerel  tndoatrlal  production  provides  a 
large  supply  of  goods  to  trade  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms,  thus  tmiirovlng  our  means 
of  eaKhange.  Sqpanded  nonagrlcultural  em- 
ployment can  be  abeorbed  in  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  Uvtog:  U  is  TltaUy  necessary  In  orttor 
to  offer  JdbB  to  surplus  farm  workers.  An 
active  urban  economy  means  Job  opportunl- 
tlee  for  tboae  who  are  not  needed  on  the 

The  expansion  of  grent  manufacturing 
plants  to  country  areaa  Is  marked  evidence 
of  tbe  changing  trend  of  country  life.  I  call 
to  mind  tiM  great  Qenar&l  Motors  plant  In 
UramlngtMun.  the  sht^^p^  centers  of  Bel- 
mont. Chaatnut  HUl.  Welledey,  and  Framing- 
ham.  Sural  Bfe  baa  an  educated  popula- 
tion to  mpply  the  labor  needed  tea  these 
great  azpanalau.  Sducatlon  for  successful 
farming  la  an  aboolute  must  In  the  age  of 
macblnary  and  applied  mathematica.  The 
ereetkm  of  a  snail  dynamo  on  a  brook  nm- 
ning  throogh  a  pasture  to  supply  light  and 
power  in  the  milking  bam  or  brooder  house 
requlraa  aMUty  pQesteseii  by  few  In  the  dty. 
Contour  farming,  with  all  its  problems  of 
gravity  levels,  requires  training  seldom  used 
by  the  average  dty  worker.  The  laws  of 
hydraollca  are  ■oaential  for  swamp  drainage, 
and  the  ereatlon  of  a  farm  pond  challenges 
t'j»  tnganultf  of  technology  graduates.  Th9 
human  proUam  of  waste  disposal  requires 
eesentlal  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
sou.  And  may  we  point  to  the  farmer  In  his 
ecmtributlcm  to  the  amelioration  of  the  firalll- 
ttsB  or  human  nature  with  great  advances 
made  wtth  peniellltn.  aureomyetn,  and 
atrepComyeln.  These  and  many  others  show 
the  prasrmi  that  has  been  made  by  an 
OMUtiy  populace.  We  recall  to 
tbe  atitaool  building  program  of  the 
We  recall  the  great  work  at  the 
~  wdbodlM  at  higher  Icamlnff 
I  selenoe  of  farming  and  re- 
f,  so  wMsly  taught  In  our  in- 
Rlnee  and  culture.  The 
of  oqr  aattanal  way  of  life  have 
Bne  of  demarcation  be- 
'  and  the  city  la  fast  fading. 


■ducatlonal  programs  can  help  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  our  Nation's 
diet  and  at  the  same  time  Btrengthen  cur 
much  needed  farmers'  markets,  but  the 
volume  of  consumption  will  depend  mainly 
(in  the  continuance  of  high  total  consumer 
buying  power.  We  must  Increase  our  farm 
:,abor  mobility  through  b«tt«*r  Information 
and  placement  services.  We  must  bring  non- 
agricultural  employment  to  underemployed 
:farm  workers. 

There  are  many  things  we  must  do  If  we 
a  e  to  continue  the  close  relationship  that 
now  exists  between  our  friends  In  the  city 
*nd  their  country  cousins,  To  Insure  a  c  n- 
ttnuous  supply  of  farm  products  we  must 
have  a  better  soil-management  and  farm- 
practlces  program.  A  Nation-wide  soil-con- 
servation program  means  much  to  cities 
which  wlU  suffer  most  If  the  fertility  at 
the  soil  continues  to  be  depleted.  Those 
who  live  Ln  the  city  owe  It  to  their  farmer 
friends  to  take  more  than  a  pasoive  imprest 
in  the  protection  and  restoration  of  the 
land.  We  have  the  land  resources  in  pro- 
vide abvndantly  for  our  prospective  p  pu- 
lation.  and  we  must  safeguard  them  now 
more  than  ever  before. 

At  the  time  of  our  Nation's  birth,  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  population  worked 
on  farms,  producing  only  a  scant  surplus 
for  the  small  minority  dwelling  in  the  cities. 
In  1950,  leas  than  20  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation dwelt  on  farms,  and  the  great  agrl- 
ctiltural  output  of  the  past  year  was  pro- 
duced by  less  than  15  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
labor  force.  The  expanding  use  of  machines 
and  farm  technology  In  no  small  measure 
has  accounted  for  this  Increasing  efficiency. 
Today  agriculture  la  going  forward  with 
unbotmded  seal  to  conquer  new  fields  of 
endeavor  to  the  end  that  agriculture  and 
the  Nation  may  continuously  prosper. 

We  are  all  Americans;  farm  policy  is 
public  policy;  labor  policy  Is  public  pulley. 
We  all  desire  to  maintain  IndlvldunI  free- 
dom. It  Is  our  ultimate  aim  to  achieve  In- 
ternational political  stability  and  world 
peace. 

As  graduates  of  the  school  of  Industrial 
relations,  you  face  the  problems  of  a  world 
reeling  under  the  Impact  of  a  struggle  for 
the  survival  of  the  Ideals  of  humanity.  This 
Is  no  time  to  flinch  In  our  resolve  to  up- 
hold the  cause  of  freemen.  We  here  In 
America  have  In  our  veins  the  blood  of  '  ur 
forefathers  who  fought  through  thick  and 
thin,  through  misfortune  and  adversity,  to 
secure  for  themselves  and  their  pt^sterlty 
the  right  to  tiresthe  Ood's  free  air.  un- 
shackled and  unbonded.  We  cannot  afford 
Ignorance  about  our  American  way  of  life. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  unprece- 
dented military  spending.  Our  labor  forces 
and  our  military  forces  are  being  dLspersed 
to  the  corners  of  the  world.  The  men  <:t  free 
nations  the  world  over  look  to  us  with  pleKcJ- 
Ing  eyes  and  hearts.  This  U  no  time  for 
apathy.  Let  our  patriotism,  secure  and  un- 
challenged, flow  from  a  deep  understandlri? 
of  our  way  of  life.  As  Daniel  Webster  on;  e 
said.  "God  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who 
love  It." 

Let  us  prepare  ourselves  and  our  youth  to 
know  America  and  to  sell  America  to  ethers. 
Let  us  forge  from  knowledge  a  weapon  of 
preservation.  It  Is  knowledge,  not  bombs 
and  bullets,  from  which  flows  the  ability  to 
safeguard  our  Nation  from  false  and  alien 
ideas. 

And  BO  let  tis  all.  In  whatever  endeavor 
we  are  engaged — whether  tolling  In  Ood-s 
golden  acre  under  a  biasing  tun.  In  the  hot 
samta  at  the  far-away  Sahara.  In  the  land  of 
the  midnight  sun.  or  in  the  whirring  fac- 
tories at  South  Worcester — march  forward 
In  the  ranks  of  that  great,  glorlotis  army  of 
ordinary  men  and  women  whose  destiny  It 
is  to  make  this  Nation  greater. 


Let  us  preserve  f^ur  green  meadows  and  our 

green  pastures,  the  rustle  of  our  corn,  the 
granite  of  our  hillsides,  the  dark  earth  of 
nur  valleys,  the  hum  of  our  cities,  the 
treasure.s  of  our  ages,  the  warm  hearts  of  a 
great  people.  Let  us  go  forward  with  our 
heads  hlk;h  and  hearts  united  and  strong. 
Let  us  go  forward  into  the  future — for  we 
are  the  future. 

■'The  fears  of  what  may  come  to  psffl, 
I  cast  them  all  away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hpy, 
Anvins  the  husking  of  the  corn 

Where  drowsy  popples  nod, 
Wh'-re  111  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born. 
Out  in  the  fields  with  Ood. 

— Louixe  Imogene  Guirey. 


Retolutioot  of  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Asiociation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr      MILLER     of     Nebraska.       Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  insert,  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  my  own  re- 
marks and  include  the  resolutions  passed 
by  t.he  Nebra.ska  Stock  Growers  Asso- 
ciation when  they  held  their  sixty-sec- 
ond annual  convention  in  Sioux  City, 
Nebr  .  June  14-16.  1951. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  resolutions  repre- 
.sent  the  thinking  of  the  men  who  are 
out  on  the  firing  line.  They  are  the 
men  who  work  hard  and  long  to  produce 
the  livestock  and  feed  so  badly  needed 
by  this  Nation  and  a  hungry  world. 
Their  resolutions  are  temperate  and  re- 
flect the  sober  thinking  and  judgment  of 
an  important  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues  read 
and  reflect  upon  these  resolutions 
Resolution  1 
Price  and  wage  stabilization 
Wiioreas  the  unwarranted  OPS  price  roll- 
h-Acks   on    t>eei    have   disrupted    the    n  :rmal 
production,  feeding,   and  marketing  oi   cat- 
tle t )  the  detriment  of  producers  and  con- 
BVimers  alike;  and 

Wht'rea.s  price  controls  attack  the  effects — 
n(  t  the  causes  of  Inflation,  destroy  the  profit 
incentive,  create  a  scarcity  instead  of  i.n  In- 
rrea-e  in  production,  and  sllxnulate  black 
n-.-irkr^t-s  and  further  Inflation;  and 

Whereas  ceilings  established  on  most  cuts 
01  tieef  allowed  higher  prices  to  be  cl.arged 
tu  consumers,  which  has  added  untold  thcu- 
.'^ai-.ri.s  of  dollars  to  the  Nation's  boust wives' 
meat  bill  while  cattle  prices  were  being 
ii.wered;  and 

Whereas  wage  controls  have  proved  to  be 
ineffective  and  discriminatory:  Therefore 
be  It 

Reached.  That  Congress  be  urged  t)  lake 
necessary  action  to  (1)  repeal  or  eltrilnate 
title  4  of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  the 
section  providing  for  price  and  wag  >  sta- 
bilization, and  (2)  order  Immediate  If  ting 
of  slaughter  quotas  so  that  llvestocic  and 
meat  may  legally  flow  freely  and  nonnally 
frrm  ranches  and  feed  lota  to  consumers, 
and  i3)  annul  all  roll-backs;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 
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Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolutloii  be 
sent  to  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Nebraska,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 


Resolution  2 
Waste  and  extravagance 

Whereas  under  peace  conditions  our  Fed- 
eral Gi.  vernment  ha«  undertaken  a  program 
of  providing  costly  services  and  has  formu- 
lated pc'.lcles  and  passed  laws  guaranteeing 
security  for  all  Individuals  at  tremendous 
Government  cost,  thus  reducing  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  Individual,  and  the  responsibility 
of  'he  f family  to  provide  for  their  own;  and 

Whereas  many  costly  Government  projects 
are  now  belnc;  formulated,  the  execution  of 
v.hich  will  require  expenditure  of  billions 
of  di^Uars;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  these  services  and 
proje't^  as  reflected  In  Federal  taxes  are 
provlr.2  to  be  a  serious  burden  to  all  t.he 
peoulr.  even  under  peace  conditions:   and 

Wi^ereas  we  are  now  at  war  and  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  arming  for  defense  will  re- 
.'=ult  In  further  sharp  Increases  to  the  ai- 
re;; d'  he!\vy  tax  burden;  and 

Whereas  many  expenditures  can  and 
should  be  dJ.^pensed  with:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
\'!foc-atinn.  That  it  go  on  recoid  as  opposing 
till  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  and  other  agricultural  grant- 
in-aid  laws  and  all  livestock  subsidies,  and 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Srcre'ary  cf  Agriculture  be  memorial- 
ized to  strp  such  payments  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers:  be  It  further 

Rc<^clved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  congressional 
deleeatlnn  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  and 
to  the  Hcnorabl?  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Resolution    5 
Assessment  of  cattle 

Whereas  the  county  assessors  at  their  an- 
nual convention  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  Janu- 
ary 1951,  raised  the  valuation  of  cattle  for 
tax  purposes;  said  increase  amounting  to 
62  to  88  percent  over  and  above  the  valua- 
tion used  for  the  year  1950;  and 

Whereas  s&id  valuCT  a.«  fixed  by  said  county 
assessors  are  excessive  and  out  of  proportion 
to  values  placed  on  other  personal  property; 
and 

Whereas  the  county  assessors  of  23  coun- 
ties in  the  range  area  have  increased  the 
valuation  on  cattle  over  25  percent  over  and 
above  the  vivluatlon  for  the  year  1950,  which 
said  25  percent  is  reasonable  and  Just  and  Is 
equal  to  or  In  excess  of  Increases  placed  on 
other  personal  property :  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Rf solved.  That  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Asisoclavlon  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  In- 
creases fixed  by  the  annual  convention  of 
county  assessors  in  Lincoln  and  that  we  en- 
dorse and  approve  the  increase  of  25  percent 
as  fixed  by  the  assessors  of  the  23  counties  in 
the   range    area. 


Resolution  8 


Resolution  3 
Parity  price 

Whereas  the  unrealistic  and  inequitable 
pnrlty  price  established  for  cattle  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  costs  of  prodvictUm;  and 

Whereas  the  1909-14  base  period  u.sed  in 
the  parity  price  compilations  was  an  un- 
profitable period  In  the  cattle  business:  and 

Wherea.s  the  type  and  quality  of  the  aver- 
age cattle  of  40  years  ago  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  well-bred,  grain-fed  cattle 
of  t'  day;  and 

Whereas  the  public  has  been  led  errone- 
cuslv  to  believe  that  the  parity  price  on  cat- 
tle is  8  fair  and  reasonable  price:  Therefore 
be  It 

Reiolved.  That  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  estab- 
lish the  parity  price  for  some  certain  United 
States  standard  grade  of  cattle  Instead  of 
the  prese;it  fallacious  parity  price  based 
upon  the  average  of  all  cattle. 

Resolution    4 
Taxation 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Tax  Committee  relating  to  the  problem 
of  capital-gains  allowance  on  the  sale  of 
breeding  stock  has  been  most  Important, 
effective  and  In  the  Interest  of  our  Industry, 
especially  In  the  relation  of  such  work  to 
the  leading  cases  in  the  Federal  Court  on 
the  subject:  New.  therefore,  be  It 

JBesoItred.  That  we  do  particularly  com- 
mend and  thank  the  National  Livestock  Tax 
Committee  for  Its  efforts  and  we  congratulate 
that  committee  and  the  respective  members 
upon  their  success  at  this  time  and  express 
our  hope  that  the  committee  will  continue 
Its  good  work  on  all  tax  matters  atlectlnit  otir 
Industry   with   continuing 


Ranch  and  farm  laboi- 

Whereas  the  production  of  livestock  Is  an 
essential  industry  necessary  to  the  succees 
of  the  vast  and  vital  defense  program  now 
being  undertaken  by  our  Government  because 
of  the  strategic  food  and  byproducts  derived 
from  livestock:  and 

Whereas  the  production  of  livestock  can 
be  seriously  hampered  by  the  excessive  mo- 
bilization of  the  livestock  Industry's  labor 
Into  the  Armed  Forces:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Nebraska  Stock  Grow- 
ers Association  respectfully  requests  the 
Government  to  give  fair  and  equitable  con- 
sideration to  the  important  and  strategic 
value  of  the  llveEtock  industry  labor  force  In 
calling  men  engaged  In  the  prtxiuctlon  of 
livestock  Into  the  military  service. 


Resolution  8 
Good   government 

Whereas  a  number  of  years  ago  the  State 
of  Nebraska  embarked  upon  an  experiment 
In  State  government  In  creating  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  a  unicameral  legislature 
elected  upon  a  nonpartisan  ballot;  and 

WTiereas  said  nonpartisan  legislature  has 
now  functioned  long  enough  to  show  con- 
clusively that  a  legislature  so  constituted  is 
lackine    leadership    and    responsibility,    and 

WTiereas  the  meml)ers  of  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  Association  believe  that  a 
representative  form  of  government  is  best 
perpetuated  and  preserved  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  strone  virile  political  parties: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  go  on  record  aa  favor- 
ing the  return  to  a  legislature  elected  on  a 
partisiin  ticket. 

Resolution  7 
State  highways 

Whereas  the  past  session  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  failed  ent»rely  to  come  to  agree- 
meiit  and  pass  any  law  or  laws  providing  in- 
created  revenue  for  extending,  constructing, 
rebuilding,  repairing  and  maintaining 
Nebraska  highways;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  more  highways, 
t>etter  highways,  and  hlE;hways  capable  of 
handling  heavier  traffic  and  the  lncrea-<ied 
pounding  of  heavy  trucks  has  growm  from 
year  to  year;  and 

Whereas  present-day  revenue  Is  entirely 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  Increased  demands 
of  today's  traffic  and  highway  transporta- 
tion and  Nebraska's  investment  In  roads  is 
m  grave  danger  if  a  way  is  not  found  in  the 
immediate  future  to  provide  more  funds  for 
the  replacing,  repairing,  and  strengthening 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  which  were 
not  contructed  heavy  enough  to  carry  the 
loads  of  today:  &nd 

Whereas  the  marketing  and  delivering  of 
livestock,  all  perishable  produce  and  prod- 
ucts and  hundreds  of  Items  used  tn  our  dally 
lives,  to  and  from  terminal  markets  de- 
mands rapid,  dependable  transportation  to 
avoid  shrink  and  enormous  losses:  There- 
fore t>e  It 

Resolved,  The  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Association  pledges  the  utmost  support  to 
any  sotmd  ccanmon  sense  legislation  or  pro- 
gram helpful  toward  the  attainment  of  • 
highway  system  In  Nebraska  In  keei^ng  with 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  the  greatness  of 
our  State. 


Resolution  9 
National  Live  Stock  Loss  Prevention  Board 

Whereas  the  National  Live  Stock  Loss  Pre- 
vention Board  has  carried  on  an  active  cam- 
paign In  reducing  serious  loss  to  the  livestock 
Industry  from  l>rulsed.  dead,  or  crippled  ani- 
mals In  those  being  transp>orted  to  market: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  said  board 
of  Its  endeavors  and  we  gratefully  support 
the  program  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Loss 
Prevention  Board  and  urge  its  continued 
eQorts 


Resolution  10 
National  Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board 

Whereas  the  National  Live  Stock  and  Meat 
Board  is  carrying  on  extensive  studies  for 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  nutritional 
knowledge  of  meat  and  is  conducting  ex- 
tensive merchandising  and  meat  cookery 
programs  and  Is  performing  many  educa- 
tional and  promotional  activities  that  place 
meal  as  the  most  Important  focxi  in  a  well- 
balanced  diet,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Boerd  is  doing  a  very  constructive  serv- 
ice to  our  Industry  and  Is  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions  of  llvesto-'k  pro- 
ducers, feeders,  and  packers  for  its  Ananclal 
support:  Therefore,  be  It 

iJf'.-;o!ied,  That  we  fully  endorse  the  work 
of  the  National  Live  Slock  and  Meat  Board 
and  recommend  that  all  livestock  marketing 
agencies,  auction  rings,  and  packers  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  cooperate  In  a  program  of 
collection  and  contribution  similar  to  that 
now  in  effect  with  livestock  growers  and 
packers  throughout  the  coimtry. 

Resolution  II 
Public  relations 

Whereas  much  unfair  criticism  has  been 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  American  farmer  and 
particularly  livestock  producers  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  cost  of  Uvlng,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  prices  are  not  set  by 
producers  but  are  determined  by  conaimacr 
demand:  and 

Whereas  Immediately  after  the  war  tn 
Kcoea  and  later  when  China  came  Into  the 
war  that  approximately  1.000,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  was  taken  off  the  market  and  stored 
in  home  freezers  and  lockers,  thereby  greatly 
reducing  the  amount  of  meat  ncnm*.Uy  going 
Into  consumer  channels;  and 

Whereas  the  facts  are  that  the  average 
factory  worker  can  buy  more  food  now  with 
an  hour  of  labo^  than  he  oonld  buy  et  any 
time  before  World  War  II  with  the  saaae 
amount  of  labor,  and  that  the  amount  at 
diMpoKibl*  Income  {Mid  for  meet  te  no  peatcx 
than  prior  to  World  War  11:  Be  It 

BesfAved,  That  while  farmers  and  Uveetoek 
producers  have  been  concentrmttnf  on  Im- 
proving and  increeelDg  prodaBttoB,  that  at 
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tiM  Mm*  tlBM  M  prtxtneen.  tbe;  b*v«  not 
(iTcn  propar  anoittoD  to  pttblle  relations 
la  piwnniw  t>M  opcntlOTM  and  proHlenu 
o<  Um  UiMtnrlr  iiMtustry  to  tti«  Amerleui 
paopla;  tiMraCor*  be  tt  further 

ffijiif— rf.  That  thte  asBoelation  mmkm  every 
effort  to  infonn  tbc  ooneuming  public  that 
such  attacin  that  have  been  made  on  the 
llvaetoek  laduatry  will  weaken  the  naUanal 
•cooomy  and  toad  to  Mrtbcr  unwiee  nattonal 
poUetaa  aa  they  affect  agriculture. 

Beaolution  12 
Pamlnc  rellet 
Whereaa  RebraeiLa  with  her  abuodant  cropa 
hM  ahared  Uila  abundance  with  the  needy 
and  dMtSkate  peoplee  through  the  Chrtotlan 
Rural  Ovenaae  Prcgram  with  gUta  at  grain 
and  other  tood  prodncU;  tuid 

Whereaa  more  mlUtons  ol  refugeea  and 
famine  Tteilms  now  ftee  itarvatlon  In  many 
Thtxvton  be  tt 
,TlMt  tbe  nebraaka  Stock  Orowera 
the  Christian 
Mganl^ad  for  the 
f  ewll  m  the  hungry  people  who 
of  tlte  ravagM  at  war  by  ool- 
leetteg  fana  prodocta  for  ov«acaa  dtatrlbu- 
Ibtoogb  Xh»  church  relief  agenciea.  and 
to  participate  In  thla  great 
•ndeavw  by  gifta  of  livestock 
to  h» 
mast  products. 


pro- 


utloa  IS 
Institute  advcrtlBlng 


Meat  Institute  has 

sdrartMng  cam;)aign 

at  American  eoo- 

foremost  puMleatloas  and 

■treaatng  the  lm< 

tt  ttM  produoer  In  eontrlbvtlng  to 

•■d  eeonomy  of  the  Nation  In 

prortaetton;  and 

tMi  advertlalng  Is  a  benefit  t? 
and  feeder  In  the  meat  anl- 
Kom,  therefore,  be  It 
,  Tkat  the  Mebraaka  Stock  Orowers 

, ^.,,  ^ts  thaata  and  apprecia- 

tkaa  for  «taU  adrerlMog. 


IZTBiSlQN  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


or 


OF 

Tkmr9dmg,  Jun*  2t,  i9Sl 


\^ 


Mr.  Spesker,  the  Tni- 

■UUB  adMlidstimtlon  alremdf  bu  become 

the  sQ-tlBM  cbampicm  Federml  rerenue 

yt^n^fi^^f  of  AJMBTican  hIrttWT 

m  tke  •  ymn  and  i  iMntiis  rtnee 

his  ad- 

DoC  onlj  hM  eoUeeted  more 

than  any  sln^  prerl- 

tfae  12- 

of    FtankUn    D. 

It  haa  oolleeted  umre 

than  had  been  eol- 

pnwkna  adnlBtstrattoos 

HguxtM  on  rerarae  eol- 

•Bpropriattona  to  the 

uaA  WTTivttri  tnenranoH 

Uwrefimdof 

collected: 


The  total  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  GoTemment  under  all  Presi- 
dents from  Washington  through  Hoo- 
ver—1789  to  1933— was  $91,586,076,130 

The  total  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  12  years 
of  the  Franklin  D.  Roasevelt  adminis- 
tration--1933  through  April  1945 — was 
1156.762.318.460. 

The  total  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  Nation's 
entire  history  prior  to  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration was  $248,348,394,590 

The  total  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  date  during  the 
Truman  administration — from  May  1. 
1945,  through  June  20.  1951— was  $260,- 
417.308.430. 

In  other  words,  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration thus  far  has  collected  in  Federal 
revenues  $168  831,233,300  more  than  was 
collected  prior  to  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
administration.  $103,654,990,970  more 
than  was  collected  during  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  administration.  S12.068  9L4.- 
840  more  than  was  collected  during  the 
Nation's  entire  history  prior  to  Truman. 
And  the  Truman  administration  has 
1  ^  years  still  to  go. 

Despite  that  unparalleled  record  of 
Federal  receipts,  it  was  only  during  the  2 
years  of  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress that  Federal  expend!:  ires  were  less 
than  receipts  and  that  payments  were 
made  on  the  national  debt.  Tet  this  is 
the  Congress  which  Truman  condemned 
in  such  frenzied  terms  during  his  1948 
hoodwinking  campaign. 

Despite  this  T  uman  record,  the  House 
recently  approved  un  unprecedented  tax 
increase  of  $7,200,000,000,  designed  to 
send  Federal  revenues  to  a  new  record 
high  in  the  new  fiscal  year 

Worst  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  public's  hopes  for  effective  opposition 
to  higher  and  higher  taxes,  is  the  fact 
that  S6  nomadic  Republicans  were 
among  the  233  Members  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  the  tax  boost. 

The  Republicans  who  voted  for  the  tax 
Increase  disregarded  the  tax  reduction 
pledge  in  the  1948  Republican  platform 
and  similar  commitments  voted  in  Feb- 
ruary 1950.  by  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Besides  that. 
they  disregarded  the  warning  by  Minor- 
Itr  Leader  Josxpr  W.  Martin,  Jr  .  that 
"if  the  Ccmgress  doesn't  start  the  revolt 
against  confiscatory  taxation  and  non- 
easential  spending  this  year,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  next  year." 


Tke  Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AJtK.MfSAS 

Of  THB  SEHATB  09  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$daif.  June  28.  19 SI 

Mr.  FCLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appeodlz  of  the  Rtc(»d  an  ar- 
ticle dealins  with  the  Voice  of  America. 
It  is  an  excellent  article,  and  I  believe 


the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  reading  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Ri  cord, 

a.s  follows: 

Onf    V'  I  e    Th.\t    Stalin    Hates — Da  •    awd 
NiCftT.    United    States    BEOAWrASTS     'ovnd 

1  HR    ret     THE     IHCN     CUHT^IN-      Wh'T     We 

T^l:    THE  P.T-s«^AJ«s    How  We  Do  It    Wht 
Wr  KNr)W  It  Htntrs  Plentt 

lu  Budapest  there  Is  a  Joke.  Thi  Joke 
cces  S'.nic'thlng  llfce  this: 

Peciettrlan  (to  policeman):  "Excu-'e  me, 
OJlcer.  but  can  you  tell  me  the  time?" 

Officer  (With  a  glance  at  nearby  hc.ises): 
'Ii  is  e.>;a<:tly  8  o'clock  " 

Pedescriaa.  Thank  you,  but  how  Cin  you 
Tell '     Yju  did  not  lock  at  your  watch   ' 

Cfflrer:  "Oh  that's  easy.  Everyone  Is  pull- 
ing his  shades  down.  That  means  It  s  time 
fur  tiie  8  o'clock  broadcafit  of  the  Voice  of 
America   ' 

Th.it  ;s  a  Joke  that's  funny  to  the  Buda- 
pestia.'is.  although  It  is  questionable 
whether  it  has  any  bumoroiu  aspect  i  ir  men 
i:i  the  Kremlin.  More  likely,  it  ev  fsts  a 
cur:-,«'  'rim  them  becauM  the  Voice  ha.  made 
the  biggest  hoies  there  are  In  the  ircn  cur- 
tain 

Die  Russian  Government  tries  desperately 
to  plug  Uie  holes,  and  this  Government  tries 
desperately  to  enlarge  them.  Millkas  are 
.spent  by  each  side  In  this  momentous  bat- 
tle of  the  air  waves.  The  battle  goes  m.  day 
and  night,  week  after  week.  The  battle  ob- 
jective is  to  win  over  the  minds  of  tl  e  Rus- 
.slau   people. 

Listen  to  what  the  Voice  Ls  saying  to  the 
Russians  and  to  the  people  In  tlj«  tatellite 
couutnes.    It  is  tough  talk: 

"The  Russian  people  are  oppressed  by  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Stalin  is  a  scheming,  sly  man,  v  1th  all 
the  a;  trJiTuttes  of  n  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini. 

■■Di-s-iffectlon  and  restlessness  are  spread- 
ing t..rjUKh  the  Soviet  Union  and  through 
hei-  satellites  like  an  Indestructible  fungus. 
Exploitation  of  the  Russian  peo]  le  gets 
worse  with  every  passing  day.  The  people 
cauaot  hope  to  improve  themselves  under 
their  present  regime. 

The  Russia  .1  talk  of  peace  Is  phon  j.  The 
Soviet  leaders  want  war,  because  wa '  Is  the 
way  of  all  dictatorshipa. 

■The  Kremlin  has  revived  the  big  11;.  The 
Kremlin  discredits  and  distorts  everything 
fi  r  it.s  cwn  ulterior  purposes. 

"Imperialism  Is  the  keynote  of  .iiisslan 
communism. 

"The  United  States  want*  peace  and  will 
stand  by  the  United  Nations.  But  t  i.s  all 
through  being  seduced  by  Soviet  dou  3le  talk 
and  sugary  piomlsea.  If  necessaiy,  the 
United  States  will  fight." 

Are  these  statementa  ahockers?  >o  more 
to  you  than  to  the  Ruaslan  leaders.  When 
thev  first  heard  the  Voice  speak  so  loudly, 
they  tried  to  ii?nore  It.  Then  they  sn<  ered  at 
It.  Then  they  lambasted  It  with  Invi  ctive — 
ptirple  invective  like  "the  bugle  of  t  le  Wall 
Street  blood  drinkers,"  "the  white  guardist 
carnon  daily  poisoning  the  ether  *  "the 
slanderous  servant  of  Wall  Street  bi  nkers.  ' 
When  invective  didn't  hush  this  lead  and 
clear  voice  coming  out  of  Inud-spea  kers  In 
Riissia.  the  Kremlin  resorted  to  « botage. 
The  Russians  let  loose  against  It  tie  most 
extensive  Jamming  operation  the  wcrld  lias 
ever  seen.  They  tried  to  silence  it  » Ith  In- 
terference and  all  the  other  tricks  known 
to  Ruislan  radio  engineers. 

They  failed— as  will  be  noted  latei . 

HOW  rr's  DONi 

The  Voice  of  America  la  a  battery  <  <f  radio 
transmitters  ranging  from  10.000  watU  to 
200,000  watts  in  power.    It  is  also  a  staff  <rf 

cl  se  10  H.OOO  people  spotted  all  the  w-.iy  from 
New  York  to  Honolulu  to  Salonika— t  le  peo- 
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pie  who  man  the  tranamittiirs  and  speak  the 
words.  It  Is  music  and  entertainment  and 
news  and  commentary,  but  most  oi  all  it  Is 
propaganda.  Don't  forget  that  for  a  second. 
The  Voice  Is  Just  as  much  propaganda  for 
u>  as  the  Russian  press  and  radio  are  propa- 
g;inda  against  us.  The  Voice  speaks  to  the 
world  In  29  different  iangnages,  and  more 
languages  will  t>e  added. 

These  broadcasts  are  dedicated  to  one  pur- 
pase.  and  one  purpose  alone — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  lie  and  the  spread  of  the 
truth.  Or.  to  put  It  In  one-syllable  words, 
the  Voice  Is  out  to  help  us  win. 

Nerve  center  of  the  Voice  Is  on  West  Plfty- 
seventh  Street  In  New  York,  rfere.  In  several 
building,  a  staff  of  people  work  around  the 
clock  preparing  the  words  and  sending  them 
out  over  the  ether.  Heading  up  the  Russian 
section  Is  a  former  Red  army  general.  Alex- 
ander Barmlne,  who  walked  oui.  of  Riissla 
Just  before  the  last  war.  Now  an  American 
citizen,  he  Is  backed  up  by  other  specialists 
who  can  write  and  speak  the  Idiom  of  I^an 
In  Moscow  and  Vladimir  in  Leningrad.  That 
staff  prepares  the  programs  and  tiroadcasts 
them.  Strategists  higher  up — the  State  De- 
partment brass  who  are  sensitive  to  the  day- 
to-day  shadings  of  United  States  policy  on 
Russia — set  the   pitch. 

Example :  The  present  tack  of  labeling  Sta- 
lin as  another  power-hungry  ciar  didn't  Just 
happen.  It  dates  from  early  1949,  and  If 
you  check  that  date,  youll  discover  It  was 
about  that  time  that  this  covmtry's  attitude 
toward  Riuela  shifted  from  pussyfooting  to 
a  bard-flsted  stubbornness. 

Follow  the  signal  that  goes  out  from  West 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  and  you  will  find  It 
picked  up.  strengthened,  and  sent  on  Its  way 
from  40  huge  transmitters  In  such  diverse 
spots  as  Scituate,  Mass.;  Wooferton,  Eng- 
land; Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Tangier.  North  Af- 
rica: Manila,  Philippine  Islands;  Mxmlch. 
Germany. 

Some  of  the  broadcasts  go  Into  the  USSR 
seconds  after  they  go  on  the  air  in  New  York. 
Others  are  picked  up  by  the  transmitting 
stations,  put  on  phonograph  records,  and 
then  broadcast  and  rebroadcast  through  the 
day  and  night  without  pause. 

Sometimes  the  Voice  teams  up  with  the 
British  Broadcasting  Ctorporatlon's  trans- 
mitters, and  then  the  message  is  really 
pounded  through.  At  such  times  00  differ- 
ent transmitters  broadcast  the  same  voice 
and  the  same  program.  Imagine  turning 
the  dial  on  your  own  radio  and  getting  the 
same  program  00  different  times,  and  youll 
have  some  Idea  of  the  effect  of  this  combina- 
tion. 

The  building  up  of  this  powerhouse  has 
taken  millions  of  dollars.  This  fiscal  year 
alone  nearly  $50,000,000  was  spent  on  new 
equipment  for  the  broadcasters.  The  State 
Department  hopes  to  spend  an  additional 
one  hundred  million  next  year.  If  this  is 
done.  Russia  will  be  "ringed."  From  every 
side  her  jjeople  will  be  bombarded  with  the 
Voice,  bringing  facts  and  the  truth  to  people 
who  have  not  had  the  truth  for  better  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  for  that  matter, 
not  much  of  the  truth  tor  several  centuries 
before  that. 

WHAT    DO    WZ    TELL    THX    BT7SSUMST 

In  the  t>eginnlng.  we  tcAd  the  Russians 
little.  We  broadcast  to  them  1  hour  out  of 
24.  and  it  was  pure  guesswork  as  to  whether 
anyone  listened.  The  programs  were  harm- 
less and  folksy,  loaded  with  good  wlil  and 
sentimental  affection. 

That  was  Feiwuary  1947.  Then,  as  United 
States  policies  toward  Russia  began  to 
toughen,  the  programs  toughened,  too.  For 
a  while,  the  Soviets  turned  the  other  ear. 
They  tried  to  ignwe  the  broadcasts.  Then 
Soviet  Journalist.  Dya  Khrenburg  blasted  the 
Voice  with  all  the  vitriolic  prose  at  his  com- 
mand, and  th*  blast  reverl>erated  past  the 
Uials.     But  tha  real  payoff  came  on  Novem- 


ber 18,  1949,  when  Vlshlnsky  stood  up  at  the 
United  Nations  and  acknowledged  ttie  Rus- 
sians were  at  war  with  us  on  the  air  waves, 
Russia  had  to  block  tiie  programs,  he  said. 
If  It  dldnX  the  Russian  people  might  "rise 
up  in  righteous  Indignation"  against  the 
Americans.  His  astounding.  If  unintentional, 
tribute  was  music  to  the  cars  of  the  Voice 
of  America's  mentors. 

Today  the  programs  follow  a  set  pattern: 
news,  editorial  comment  from  United  States 
papers,  commentaries  by  special  Individuals. 
and  such  features  as  U.  N.  Review.  Who  Said 
It?.  Labor  Roundup,  Interviews.  Life  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  Washington  Observer,  Eco- 
nomic Roundup. 

Everything  is  In  Russian,  spoken  as  the 
Russian  speaks  It.  There  Is  no  music.  No 
drama.  No  soap  opera.  No  comedy.  Time 
is  too  precloiis  to  waste  on  such  things  as 
these.  Time  Is  precious  to  tlie  point  where 
every  minute  counts,  because  the  Russian 
who  listens  does  so  in  a  clandestine  manner. 
There's  not  even  a  theme  song  or  gong  to 
identify  the  show  (or  t)etray  the  Russian 
listener  whose  radio  is  tuned  in ) . 

As  to  what  the  programs  say.  note  these 
themes : 

Stalin:  Quoting  Lenin,  the  Voice  recently 
said:  "Comrade  Staim  has  concentrated  an 
enormous  power  in  his  hands;  and  I  am  not 
Kun  he  always  knows  how  to  use  that  power 
with  siifBcient  caution.  •  •  •  Stalin  is 
too  rude.  Therefore.  I  propoae  to  the  com- 
rades to  find  a  way  to  remove  Stalin  from 
that  position  and  appoint  another  man 
•  •  •  more  patient,  more  loyal,  more  po- 
lite, and  more  attentive  to  comrades."  Such 
comments  have  been  removed  from  Ritssian 
history  books.  The  Voice  is  determined  that 
the  Russian  people  shall  hear  them. 

The  Voice  likes  to  remind  its  listeners  of 
Stalin's  ruthlessness  "Wasn't  it  the  leader's 
wisdom  that  ordered  the  liquidation  of  the 
kulaks?"  it  Mks.  "Isn't  he  the  man  who 
converted  the  Russian  press  into  a  phono- 
graph record  of  a  hymn  of  praise  to  one 
man?" 

Then,  in  a  different  tone :  "Are  the  peoples 
of  Russia  so  devoid  of  talent,  so  lazy,  and 
so  stupid  that  they  could  not  dig  canals,  cut 
forests,  dig  coal,  or  create  an  artistic  life  for 
themselves  without  a  wise  leader  who  stands 
by  their  side  to  inspire,  guide,  and  insist  on 
every  action?" 

The  Voice  has  labeled  Stalin  "Vozhd"— the 
Russian  word  for  leader— and  u»c«  the  wo«i 
Interchangeably  with  Duce  or  Pulirer. 

The  Ruaslan  who  listens  begins,  perhaps, 
to  wonder  about  thla  man  who  has  run  bis 
life  for  over  25  years>  That  is  Jtist  what  the 
Voice  is  after. 

LlTtng  standards :  "The  worker  behind  the 
iron  curtain  puts  to  a  month's  labor  to  get  a 
suit;  the  American  worker  puts  in  a  couple 
of  days.  United  States  incomes  are  at  least 
five  times  as  high  as  those  in  the  U.  S.  S.  B. 
When  an  American  gets  sick,  his  chances 
of  getting  a  doctor  are  better  than  10  to  1 
over  those  of  the  Russian  who  {jets  sick.  The 
Russian  tax  system  is  inequitable — It  hits 
the  poor.  The  Rxusian  army  system  Is  In- 
equitable— the  captain  gets  24  timc«  the  sal- 
ary of  the  private." 

Little  things,  little  items,  spread  like  scat- 
tershot by  the  Voice,  plantlr.g  doubU  and 
resentments  over  an  economic  system  that 
has  been  sold  to  its  participants  as  the  pro- 
letarians' paradise.  The  net  effect :  to  under- 
mine and  weaken  the  authorltsirian  structure 
that  Stalin  has  built. 

The  satellites:  There's  an  oil  shortage  In 
oU-rich  Rumania,  a  coal  shortage  In  coal- 
rich  Poland,  a  food  shorti^«  in  food-rieh 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia  Is  liungry  because 
the  Russians  "forgot"  to  send  the  grain  they 
promised.  Slioes  are  so  scarce  In  Poland  that 
a  Mgh-i>aid  engineer  has  to  work  over  2 
weeks  to  buy  a  single  pair. 

Why?  The  Voice  states  the  fact,  and  leaves 
the   quesUon.   "Why?"     Does   the   Russian 


OoTernment  grab  everything?  Is  that  wher* 
the  food  and  oil  go?  Is  the  Commimlst 
speed-up  nothing  but  the  crack  of  the  whip 
in  the  Kremlin?  Those  are  the  questions — 
and  the  answers  that  the  Voice  suggests. 

And  it  goes  further  In  the  campaign  to 
weaken  Russia's  held  on  Its  satellites.  It 
started  a  run  on  Rumanian  banks  by  predict- 
ing the  forthcoming  deraluaMon  of  the  Ru- 
manian iei.  At  the  same  time  an  all-out 
hoarding  spsee  brolu  out.  By  undivulged 
methods  tiie  Voice  finds  out  what  happens 
behind  the  ^xon  curtain,  and  It  reports  the 
facts.  Having  heard,  the  people  In  the  satel- 
lites movf!  Just  an  edge  closer  to  dissatis- 
faction. 

Slave  labor:  Slave  labor  la  no  fantasy. 
It  U  fact,  the  Voice  tells  the  akeptical  Rus- 
sians. And  to  prove  It  is  fact,  it  quotes  such 
experts  as  Dr.  Karl  Oaryk.  former  Cwech  offi- 
cial, who  went  on  the  air  and  reported  that 
there  arr  30  to  40  major  slave-labor  camps  in 
his  country,  and  80  to  90  smallo-  camps,  &11 
of  which  hold  300.000  Inmates.  Re  located 
the  camps  and  told  how  the  Inmates  lived. 
Another  example:  A  inrlaona-'B  letter  from 
the  Black  Sea  Canal  project  was  broadcast. 
It  read:  "We  work  vdlimtailly  and  only  from 
6  to  the  morning  until  lo  at  night." 

No  siave  labor  behind  the  iron  curtato? 
Any  people  who  dont  already  know  there  is, 
win  pro^hly  thhak  differently  when  they 
hear  the  facts. 

Life  in  tiie  United  States:  To  the  Buarlan 
claim  thi't  there  are  18,000.000  jobleas  in  the 
United  States,  the  Voice  rejoins  with  a  few 
facts.  It  reports  the  ntimber  of  houses  being 
built  here.  It  tells  of  the  43.000,000  can  now 
on  the  road.  It  speaks  of  the  giant  labor 
unions,  the  40-hour  week,  national  minimum 
wage,  unemploytDent  insurance.  It  provides 
a  little  fresh  air  for  a  people  who  have  been 
breathing  the  same  stale  air  ifor  a  gcnerattor. 
People:  The  Voice  never  attacks  the  Rus- 
sian people.  It  never  pokas  fun  at  them  or 
ridicules  them.  It  speaks  trtendshlp  and 
understanding  and  sympathy,  and  to  dotog 
this  it  eneotirages  those  ttoy  strains  of  dia- 
ctmtent  which  can  grow  if  properly  nurtured. 
It  Is  propeople,  antireglme.  It  doesnt  de- 
mand sabotage  or  uprising,  but  It  does  nour- 
ish whatever  hard  core  of  resistance  is  left 
to  the  Russian  folk. 

It  qxiotes  Lincoln:  "As  I  would  not  be  a 
slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master."  and  urges 
the  Russian  ptsople  to  taks  heed.  It  quotes 
a  leUer  from  an  Brtcmlan  widower  who.  after 
his  wife  died  from  lack  of  medical  care. 
wrote:  "The  Soviet  medical  system  has  no 
heart."  It  quotes  Ricardo  Cocconi.  Italian 
Communist  leado-,  who  said  as  ha  quit  the 
party:  "There  was  no  discuaalon — only  in- 
timidation.'* 

When  a  Soviet  magazine.  Soviet  Woman, 
committed  the  unpardonable  sto  of  publiah- 
Ing  a  picture  of  Stalin,  Lento,  and  Trotsky, 
the  Voice  remarked,  "The  fate  of  tht  editorial 
staff  could  not  be  immediately  ascertained." 
Little  Jokes  are  meat  for  the  Voice.  Typi- 
cal was  this  one  about  "the  pig  maid  Anna 
Rostcva."  who  received  "for  her  political  con- 
sciousness and  unquestlcntog  cooperation 
the  highest  award:  A  complete  ad  of  Stalto's 
works  "  "Serves  her  right."  the  Voice  quoted 
an  observer  as  saying. 

WHO  USTBUBT 

Plenty  of  Rxjaslaas — and  Hungarians.  Ru- 
manians. Cseclu.  Poles,  Bulgarians — listen 
to  the  Voice.  In  tiie  Soviet  Union  alone 
there  are  close  to  4.000,000  radios  which  can 
receive  the  programs.  There  is  no  outright 
oflteial  ban  against  listening,  but  it's  conald- 
ered  uniiealthy.  Listemys  are  known  to  bare 
lost  property.  Jobs,  and  to  have  been  sent  to 
jail.  The  ciiarge:  "Disseminating  false  In- 
formation ." 

There  Is  good  rsaaon  to  believe  ibai  the 
middle  and  hlgbcr-up  people,  partleolarty, 
listen— the  petty  officials,  the  bettar-pald 
wtille-coUar   people,   the   army   ofllosn.  U»s 
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It  took  weeks  and  aaontba  of  planning  and 
hvOdtnt.  hot  the  Voice  people  now  think 
the  Jam  to  licked,  at  leatt  part  way.  .About 
S5  percent  of  all  pro^anu  beamed  from  here 
mch  Rnaalan  Uitenen  in  Moacow.  Out- 
■Ide  of  Moacow  the  percentage  la  estimated 
to  be  three  tlraea  that  much. 

Varloos  trtcka — some  known,  some  secret — 
are  tried  In  this  counterjam.  FOr  one  thing. 
special  antennas  are  used  to  concentrate 
the  Volce'B  strength.  Por  another,  ulg,  pow- 
erttxl  new  stations  are  being  buUt  to  out- 
ahoot  the  Jammers.  "Cuddling"  Is  the  most 
effeettTe  method  of  getting  the  jammers 
Cuddling  la  the  technique  of  broadcasting 
the  Volce'»  progrsims  on  a  wave  length  right 
next  to  the  Soviets'  own  programs.  Tills 
aecompllahea  two  things:  (1)  rt  enables  the 
secret  listener  to  shift  his  dial  t>ack  and 
forth  from  a  Russian  program  to  a  United 
StMa  peofram  without  easy  detection :  ( 2 )  it 
fiiwha  the  Russians  to  block  out  their  c^n 
yn^rsjin  If  they  want  to  "get"  ours.  The 
Susalans  often  keep  jamming  anyhow. 

THa  voics  ens  Loussa 
Ho.  the  BuBBians  can't  pluck  the  Tocal 
chords  of  the  Voice.  They  have  tried 
■mearlng.  InttmldatLng.  sabotaging.  None 
haa  worked.  The  Voice  geta  louder  and 
loudar — and  this  year  It  will  speak  to  Russia 
la  otlMT  languages,  the  so-called  apUnter 
toafuages:  Estonian.  Georgian.  Latvian. 
Lithuanian,  Armoilan.  Aaerbaljanl.  Turko- 
man. XMwk,  Ukrainian. 

The  Volee  thus  eooUnuea  to  attack  on  all 
fronta.  and  by  all  the  signs.  It  Is  winning. 
This  la  a  battle  that  caimot  be  ignored  by 
the  men  who  sit.  listening.  Inside  the  Krem- 
lin. 
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SU«M  CMtrols  Ekd? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aoOTB  CAlOLIIf  A 

Df  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RKPREaEITTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
of  Mmtrols.  restrictions,  or  regulations 
on  daily  activities  is  repugnant  to  the 
ave-ase  American.  I  have  reluctantly 
voted  for  controb  when  it  seemed  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  a  pleasure  now  to  allow 
t2M  present  controlf«  to  expire  as  of  June 
30.  Many  of  my  people,  individuals  as 
wen  as  organizations,  have  been  urging 
that  preeent  controls  be  allowed  to  expire 
and  that  no  new  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject be  enacted  at  this  time.  After  care- 
fully coDsiderlng  the  situation,  from  an 
international,  as  well  as  national  view- 
point. I  reached  the  concliislon  some  time 
ago  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  allow  all 
controls  to  expire  now.  It  la  encourag- 
ing to  obeerre  that  world  conditions  seem 
to  be  improving.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  have  concluded  to  vote  for  a 
continuation  of  controls  for  a  reasonable 
time. 

Attached  hereto  are  two  editorials 
from  leading  daily  newspapers  in  my  di-s- 
trtet,  ozM!  from  the  Spartanburg  Journal 
of  June  25.  and  the  other  from  the 
GtreenvUle  News  of  the  same  date : 

{Pram  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)   Journal  of 

June  25.  1»61) 

Wbat  Wi  Havb  LaaamtD  m  Koau 

The  ofllclal  Korean  war  casualty  list  stands 

at   TOXXM-plus.     President  Truman   set    the 


figure  at  around  TO.OCO.  but  he  explained « hat 
he  was  Including  noncombat  as  well  as  ©  jm- 

t>at  Injuries. 

If  we  have  ieamed  a  leason.  then  tlvese 
men  will  not  have  died  or  auffered  injur/  In 
vain.  But  there  is  mounting  evidence  on  all 
sides  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  face  n  all- 
ties. 

The  Korean  'scar  started  1  year  ago  to  lay. 
Con-jmuntst-domlnated  and  Inspired  N  )rth 
Koreans  swept  scross  the  thirty-eighth  pj  ral- 
lel  to  conquer  South  Korea  by  force  and 
unite  the  country  under  the  Ked  banner. 

The  United  States  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  accepted  the  challenge.  The 
defeats  we  and  the  South  Koreans  suficred 
were  smashing  and  In  a  matter  of  moaths 
there  waa  grave  danger  that  we  wouM  be 
shoved  Into  the  sea. 

Our  pitllul  state  ol  unpreparedneas  was 
unvellpd  for  all  to  see.  A  great  cry  arose. 
There  was  rave  talk  of  a  great  preparet  ness 
prcsp-am.  ot  austerity  at  home  and  ol  a  luge 
new  ux  program  to  put  the  Korean  war  and 
our  central  program  ol  rearmament  jn  a 
'•pay-a«-you-go"   basis. 

What  haa  happened  to  all  these  fln ;  re- 
solve*? 

First,  the  United  Nations  troops  reco  /ered 
frcm  their  initial  setbacks  and  were  abcut  to 
mop  up  the  remaining  North  Koreans  when 
China  came  to  their  aid.  Again,  overpower- 
ing numbers  forced  the  O.  N.  troops  lito  a 
disastrous  retreat.  The  fighting  has  igain 
be«n  siablll7ed  and  the  past  spring  our  t.-cops 
have  succesalully  rcpuleed  two  major  -om- 
mur.ist  uffen.'ilvea. 

Anci  with  these  succcssea,  complacent  y  ap- 
peared 

Congress  was  slow  to  adopt  a  draft-*  xten- 
slon  biil,  but  Anally  and  apparently  wl  h  re- 
luctance Included  vinlversal  military  rain- 
ing features. 

Congress  baa  been  reluctant  to  pass  a 
reilisrlc  tax  program  and  the  bill  now  ander 
consideration  totals  around  $7, COO, OX) .000 
though  it  U  expected  that  »10,000.000.  )C0  or 
more  will  be  required  to  keep  the  war  and 
preparedness  program  on  a  caah  basis. 

Congress  has  been  unable  to  agr.-e  on 
home-front  economic  controls  thougl.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Marshall  has  reportei  that 
pnce  increases  since  last  Jtuie  25  have  added 
t7  000.000.000  to  the  cost  ol  military  sup- 
plies and  equipment  needed.  That  means 
we  win  have  i7 ,000.000.000  less  preparedness 
or  will  have  to  raise  that  additional  a  nount 
lu  new  taxes.  That's  the  military  cosi  alone 
and  does  not  take  Into  conslderatloz.  what 
Korean  and  (preparedness  inflation  has  done 
t.T  the  home  budget*  ol  every  American 
family. 

Th3  big  lessen  ol  Korea  Is  that  1  year  ago 
we  launched  a  program  ol  military  prepared- 
ness after  the  fighting  had  revealed  the  sad 
state  of  our  military  establishments.  We 
have  doubled  the  size  ol  our  Armed  Forces 
and  hdve  produced  some  weapons.  But  most 
of  our  strength  has  come  Irom  equipment 
we  either  had  In  storage  or  bad  moth-balled 
after  the  end  ol  World  War  II. 

New  weapons  and  new  supplies  are  just 
beginning  to  roll  In  volume  from  the  produc- 
tion lines.  It  has  taken  a  year  to  tool  up 
mid  get  ready  and  to  assemble  the  raw  mate- 
rials needed. 

If  the  wiir  ended  In  Korea  tonight,  there 
Is  good  grounds  to  tjelleve  that  Congresa  t  yes. 
and  many  people;  would  immediately  set  up 
a  clamor  to  relax  aU  controls  and  to  cut 
back  on  our  general  program  ol  preparedness 
In  favor  of  civilian  prodiKtlon. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  II  we  had  time. 
b<mght  at  a  great  sacrifice  by  our  allies,  to 
prepare.  Let  there  be  no  mistake:  World 
war  III  wUl  begin  with  ua  In  the  thick  ol 
the  fight,  or  wUI  not  come  at  all  because  we 
are  prepared  to  meA  acgreaakm. 

There  la  a  great  leaaun  In  Korea  for  all 
who  care  to  listen.  But  U  our  National  Con- 
gress   Is    representative    ol    oar    collectlva 
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thinking,  then  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to 

listen. 


(From  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  ol  June 
25.  1951] 
Srouu)  Cowraois  Ekd? 
Cvirrent    economic    trends    are    obviously 
working    against    the    Truman    administra- 
tion's   efforts    to    get    renewal    ol    economic 
control  powers  with  even  more  extensive  au- 
thority. 

The  downward  drllt  In  commodity  prices 
continued  last  week,  and  retail  sales,  meas- 
ured in  dollar  volume,  dropped  actually  be- 
low last  year's  record  In  many  ol  the  reserve 
districts.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  a  rise 
of  only  1  percent  was  recorded,  largely  be- 
cause of  a  gain  of  11  percent  In  New  York. 

The  Dow-Jones  commodity  futures  Index, 
which  registers  prices  for  future  delivery  of  a 
group  of  commodities,  dropped  to  a  new  low 
for  t.^.e  year  at  184.&4.  By  comparison,  this 
Index  was  at  a  level  of  around  209  In  early 
April.  This  index  Is  figured  on  a  basis  ol 
average  prices  In   1924-26  equaling   100 

Another  significant  action  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  21-percent  cut  In  rubber 
prices  by  the  United  States  Government, 
now  the  sole  importer  of  natural  rubber,  to 
bring  the  price  in  this  country  nearer  to  the 
world  price,  which  has  been  dropping  sharp- 
ly In  recent  weeks. 

A"  of  now  the  signs  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  inflation  Is  very  definitely  whipped. 
But  the  big  question  la.  What  ol  the  not- 
very-distant  future,  when  accelerating  de- 
fense activities,  as  Is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, will  increase  Inflationary  pressures? 

Administration  spokesmen  are  contending 
that  we  face  a  real  danger,  then,  of  new 
rises  in  prices,  and  it  must  be  said  that  this 
view  ought  to  have  the  careful  consideration 
ol  Congress,  even  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  much  evidence  that  the  people  generally 
do  not  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  greatly 
concerned  over  the  controls  Issue. 

There  Is  truch  In  the  assertl'^n  that  the 
national  economy  has  not  yet  felt  the  real 
Impact  of  the  defense  program.  A  New  York 
Tlm-?8  article  shows  that  American  Industry 
haa  devoted  the  first  year  of  defense  more 
to  tooling  up  and  to  Increasing  military 
potential  than  to  producing  finished  mate- 
riel, according  to  a  study  by  the  National 
Industrial  Coiuerence  Board.  The  actual 
output  ol  armaments  Is  still  In  "low  gear.* 
but  t  can  be  expected  to  accelerate  sharply 
from  now  on. 

The  indications  are  that  by  mld-1952  the 
total  actually  spent  since  the  beginning  ol 
the  Korean  affair  should  reach  about  $75,- 
000.000.000,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
cct  through  the  first  year.  Or.  to  put  it 
another  way,  defense  spending  has  reached 
the  rate  of  some  1600,000,000  a  week  as  the 
first  year  ends,  but  in  the  second  year  the 
rate  should  rise  to  a  billion  weekly. 

Such  a  prospect  would  seem  to  Justify  at 
least  continuation  ol  about  the  present  scope 
of  "controls"  until  the  effects  ol  rearmament 
can  be  more  definitely  gaged. 

II   there  should  be  convincing  evidences 
ol  a  Russian  purpose  to  keep  the  peaas  lor 
a  few  more  years.  an3rway.  the  pace  of  our 
armament  program  could  be  slowed  some- 
what, and  this  would  undoubtedly  be  a  po- 
tent   anti-Inflation    development,    since    It 
would  reduce  the  "bite"  upon  civilian  goods 
production  and  lessen  somewhat  the  rate  of 
Government    delense    spending.     And    it    is 
probably  for  that  reason  that  the  latest  Rus- 
sian "peace  proposal"  has  brought  further 
declines  In  some  commodity  prices,  since  It 
suggests    the    possibility    that    Inflationary 
pressures  In  the  future  wUl  not  be  as  strong 
as  has  been  believed. 

But  obviously  we  cannot  gamble  with  the 
national  security,  and  until  and  unless  there 
Is   the   stroE^est   evidence   ol    aastirance  ol 


peskce  lor  a  longer  time  It  would  bo  a  grava 
risk  to  alow  down  our  defoiaa  preparatlona. 
And  since  It  la  hardly  likely  that  tmy  such 
evidence  will  appear  by  June  30.  there  aeema 
every  good  reaaon  why  the  current  control, 
powers,  at  leaat,  sbotild  be  continued  lor  a 
period. 


PUtform  of  WUcoMH  Fedcratioa  of 
Yoniif  RepabGcaa  Cfaibs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCOKSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hands  the  platform  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Yoimg  Republican  Clubs  at  its  conven- 
tion on  May  6,  1951.  The  Wisconsin 
federation,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  Nation.  Our 
Young  Republican  Clubs  on  university 
campuses,  in  cities  and,  yes,  in  rural 
areas,  have  played  a  tremendous  part  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  understanding 
by  the  people  of  Wisconsin— young  and 
old — of  the  issues  facing  them  in  these 
critical  times. 

The  Wisconsin  Federation  of  YGOP 
Clubs  is  an  active,  independent,  construc- 
tive organization  with  leadership  ex- 
pressed from  the  grass  roots  up.  It  is 
these  young  men  and  women  who  will 
provide  and  constitute  not  only  the  lead- 
ership in  the  senior  Republican  Party 
of  tomorrow,  but  leadership  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  offices.  These  young 
men  and  women  are  experiencing  and 
thrashing  out  political  problems  at  first 
hand.  They  have  played  a  tremen- 
dously active  role  in  past  political  cam- 
paigns and  they  will  be  contributing  to 
the  campaigns  to  come. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  man  or 
woman  is  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  I 
think  that  he  or  she  would  commend  the 
fine,  wholesome  American  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  Wisconsin  Federation  and 
its  members  who  take  time  out  from 
school  studies  and  from  jobs  to  play  a 
role  in  civic  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  YGOP  platform  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  It  is  a  broad, 
stimulating  program,  which  does  not  pull 
punches  on  many  highly  controversial 
features.  I  also  ask  that  there  precede 
the  program  a  list  of  current  officers  of 
the  federation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
platform  wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 
EiicrrriTE    CoMMrmE.    1951-53.    WracoKsm 

FeDEKATION  of  YOUMG   RlFUBLlCAM   CLUBS 
STATE  omCdlS 

Lloyd  F.  Tegge,  chairman,  post-offlce  box 
151.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Charles  J.  Zepp,  vice  chairman.  Alma,  Wla. 

Uraula  H.  Cragg.  vice  chairwoman.  399^ 
High  Street,  Oshkoah.  Wis. 

Jc*in  C.  Fritschler,  Jr..  college  vice  chair- 
man. 1106  North  Twenty -second  Street,  Su- 
perior. Wla. 


Carol  J.  Johnaon.  aactetary.  root*  1»  bos 
44:  Waukaaha.  Wta. 

Baymond  Jjkj,  treaiurer,  route  4.  WlaooB- 
aln  Rapkte.  Wla. 

John  Cattanach,  national  commlttaaman. 
Owen,  Wis. 

Grace  X.  Symcma.  national  committee- 
woman,  2171  North  Sixty-ninth  Street.  Mil- 
waukee. Wla. 

Richard  D.  Jonea.  delegate  to  senior  execu- 
tive committee.  306  DeWitt  Street.  Portage. 
Wis. 

Mrs.  Anita  M.  Becker,  delegate  to  senior 
executive  committee.  332  Walters  Street.  Port 
Washington.  Wis. 

Patricia  Weldon,  publicity  director  and 
editor.  YGOP  News.  25.12  North  Palmer  Street. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Bobert  Bobrowltz,  director  ol  high-school 
units,  route  8.  box  382.  Wauwatoaa,  Wis. 

John  F.  Mills,  chairman.  Midwest  Council 
of  Young  Republicans.  354  West  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Belolt,  Wis. 

DisraicT  omczaa 
First  district  r  Unveil  F.  McNeill,  chairman, 
3020  Taylor  Avenue,  Racine.  WU.;   WUlla-i 
Robson,  vice  chairman,  Belolt,  Wis. 

Second  district:  Donald  L.  Norman,  chair- 
man, 302  North  Murray.  Madiaon,  Wis.;  Les- 
ter Affeldt,  vice  chairman,  Pt»tage.  Wis. 

Third  district:  John  Petrtis,  chairman. 
Highland,  Wis.;  Thomas  Leverlch.  tU»  chair- 
man, Sparta,  Wis. 

Fourth  district:  Edward  Holcomb.  chair- 
man, 2271  South  Seventy-lourth  Street. 
West  AlUs.  Wis.;  Vema  Weitenhagen.  vice 
chairman.  1248  South  Flltleth  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Fifth  District:  Louis  J.  Cecl.  chairman. 
4273  North  Sherman  Building,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Tom  Phlllipeon,  vice-chairman.  8268 
North  Etay  Bldge.  Whlteflsh  Bay.  Wis. 

Sixth  District:  Karl  Moldenhauer.  chair- 
man. P.  O.  Box  193.  Cedarburg.  Wis.;  Jamea 
Metz,  vice-chairman,  681  Jefferson  Ave..  Ckh- 
kosh.  Wis. 

Seventh  District :  Douglas  D.  Winter,  chair- 
man. Shawano  National  Bank  Building,  Sha- 
wano, Wis.;  Frederick  Genrlch,  HI,  vice- 
ch&trman.  915  McCleUsn.  Watisau,  WU. 

Eighth  District:  Francis  Sumnlcht,  chair- 
man. 1222  Sotith  Outagamie  Street.  Apple- 
ton,  Wis..  Miles  Metmler,  vice-chairman. 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

Ninth  district:  John  H.  Dale,  chairman, 
Oaklawn  Fami,  Menomonle,  Wis.;  Earl  Mc- 
Mahon,  vice-chairman,  Durand.  Wla. 

Tenth  district :  William  F.  Yeschek,  chair- 
man, Lac  du  Flambeau,  Wis.;  Bobert  La  Faye, 
vice-cha.irmtm.  Hurley,  Wis. 

Plattorm  Adopted  Mat  6.  1B51,  sr  Turn  Wia- 

CONSIN    FKDKBATIOM    OF    YOCNO    RXFUHUCAH 

Ct-TTBi- 

nxaaxBLa 
To  win  a  lasting  peace,  to  build  a  country 
in  which  every  citizen  may  make  the  moat 
ol  his  skill.  Initiative,  and  etiterprtse.  and 
to  preserve  a  tree  America  U  a  Iree  world 
of  men,  assuring  better  and  happier  life 
lor  all  our  people,  we  dedicate  our  eflorta 
and  Issue  this  statement  ot  principles  and 
objectives. 

We  shall  not  passively  delend  the  prin- 
ciples stated  here,  but  shall  fight  lor  them 
with  aU  iihe  vigor  with  which  our  lore- 
lathers  fought  to  estabUsh  what  we  now 
seek  to  advance  and  perpetuate— cur  Ood- 
glven  rights  of  human  liberty  and  Individual 
dignity. 

roBSCif  AJTAiaa 
The  cltiMns  ol  the  United  SUtea  lace 
the  lact  that  although  they  won  a  military 
victorr  nearly  6  years  ago  they  have  not  yet 
won  a  peace.  We  BepubUcans  offer  them 
leadership  In  new  efforts  to  achlev*  thla 
vital  end. 

We   lavor   a  lorelgn  policy   In   which   all 
Americana,  regardless  ol  party.  wlU  Join  to 
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M«tn-e  peace  with  Justice  In  m  free  world 
while  maintaining  ihe  independence  and  the 
rlghta  oJ  the  American  people  and  Ita  Con- 
sututlon.  We  opp<Jse  secret  commitments. 
und  denounce  the  reftisal  ot  the  adminis- 
tration to  furnish  accurate  and  udequate 
Inlortnation  to  the  Congress.  We  advocate 
a  strong  pcdlcy  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism, fasclsoi.  or  t<jtalltarlanlsm.  at  heme 
or  abroad,  and  we  Insist  that  the  efforts  of 
thU  RejHibllc  he  directed  toward  this  end 
by  tihoee  who  have  no  sympathy  with  ccm- 
mimltm. 

We  bellere  the  dismlsaal  of  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheaon  l.s  the  first  step  to  an 
:K)ne«t.  nonparU'san  foreign  policy 

In  Surope  we  ask  the  Inclusion  of  Italy 
and  Spain  In  the  Atlantic  Pact  We  urge 
the  uaodate  membership  of  Western  Oer- 
manj  in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  after  a  peace 
treaty  is  concluded  with  them.  Wc  encour- 
age the  further  development  of  the  Western 
European  Union  aa  a  means  for  self-recoTery 
and  peace. 

We  demaad  that  no  state  hostile  to  us  or 
our  way  of  llXe  receive  any  American  gooda 
that  mi^t  In  any  way  be  used  In  conflict 
against  us  and  aak  that  this  same  policy  be 
Instituted  by  other  nations  who  claim  to  be 
our  allies. 

In  Asia  wc  demand  that  the  United  States 
do  not  cxtand  recognition  (diplomatic  cv 
otherwise)  to  the  Chinese  Pelplng  Puppet 
Oovemment  so  long  aa  It  exists. 

Ws  favor  ths  negotiation  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Ja|ian  immsdlately. 

Ws  urgs  the  establishment  of  •  Paclflo 
Pact  for  regional  security  including  the  fol- 
lowing'nations :  Australia.  New  Zealand,  the 
PhlUppln  Islands,  Formosa,  Japan,  and  the 
nottcd  Statss.  To  further  Implement  this 
we  will  toicrate  no  sggression  In  thla  area. 

Ws  propose  to  check  the  advance  of  com- 
munism m  Asia  by  a  strong  AsUUc  foreign 
policy  ta  ^laot  of  the  day-to-day  Acheson 
procrastinations.  To  Implement  thla  we 
urge: 

1.  Tba  IntaasLOcatlon  of  our  economic 
saoctlOBa  against  China. 

2.  TiM  Imposition  of  a  naval  blockade 
sgalnst  tlM  Chinese  cxwat  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent Mnckads  of  the  island  of  Formoea. 

S.  Banoral  of  restrictions  on  Free  China 
forces  on  Formoss,  with  logistical  support  to 
oontritmts  to  their  effective  operations 
against  ths  Chinese  mainland:   Be  it 

Jtesotoed*  That  the  collective  security  sys- 
tem ot  tb»  Sto  Treaty  and  the  Pact  of  Bogo- 
ta be  protected  under  the  autonomy  of  the 
organ laatlon  of  American  States. 

In  the  hope  that  the  United  Nations  may 
be  made  more  effective,  we  advocate  the  foi- 
knrlng: 

1.  AlnlltiaB  at  the  veto  and  ■trengtbenlng 
U  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  After  concluding  peace  treaties  with  our 
farm«T  enemy  nations  we   favor  their   ad* 


S.  Membei  nations  of  the  U.  N.  should  con- 
tribute to  its  flnanclal  support  on  a  basis 
progreaslTelj  proportionste  to  thslr  national 


4.  Tike  D.  H.  military  staff  should  be  di- 
rected to  hsTS  the  power  to  raise  tiom  the 
mfUtias  at  tbe  member  statss  a  permanent 
poltee  force  not  to  be  subject  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  tbeee  states. 

A.  Upon  ttM  ooneiusion  of  ths  Korea  bos- 
tumee  tbe  U.  H.  shaU  participate  in  the  re- 
luibSttatIm  at  ~* 


Tbe 


BOSCCVriC    ATTJUBS 

t  tod«y  Is  liberty  against  socialism. 

^__    ••  **U  remain  s  free  people  in 

ooMiMift  eoMral  ot  our  Oovemment  and  tbe 
On  Ml ■■  Ml  tamg  operated  for  tbe  benefit 
at  aD  if  It*  Ulliiis.  or  whether  we  ibaU 
MifWrtb  m  aa  tB-powcrf  ul  Federal  bureau- 
cmi^  wttlh  UBllmtted  power  to  tax  and  spend. 
*^*  •*-■-»  *-  dkMft  sad  operate  our  agrleul- 
y.  labor,  and  local  communities. 
dally  Uvea  ctf  our  citizens.    Basic 


American    pr'nclples   ar*   threatened   bv   the 

administration's  progr:im  V:,t  a  planned  econ- 
omy Including  price  and  wa«^  cn'ril,  ra- 
tlonlng.  soclallzpd  rredlcine,  re)?inn.«\'  Ti-hor- 
Itles  and  the  Brar.nan  plan  with  i-.g  con'ml^. 
penaiiles,  flr.es  and  Jnll  sentences  We  Rp- 
pvifciicar.s  hold  ihaf  G  verumfnt  '~  i..  use  '.'■s 
Just  p<3wers  to  -"...ster  n.ai,  T-.al  'v.<'il-:  ■.■.:  - 
mote  real  secur'ty  f  r  *;>»  iigpcl,  il-'velop 
sound  agrlcul'Mra;  ar.:!  :  '.t^n -rria;-,>:_'>'t!;er' 
policies  and  advance  civil  r^h's  ITie- •> 
Ide.HS  can  be  aciiieved  witJuju:  .)'jr  ?5-,>.;,:;-n- 
inv;  S'-v:ialism  'T  d'.aclpllne  or  dP!)'-:  ;»  r;ce. 
To  achieve  our  '"''•jj«»rt!ves  wi/  A'.-r  - f"  ■.'" 
fundamental  proposai.s  and  cniia'r.  •.■■■ 
undertakings  '  rt-uui'.d  ;i  prosperous  and 
pr'Dgre-isive  An'.p.'ica 

THI    BCONOMT 

1.  Srrict  enfTcement  of  the  laws  against 

m<3nt;pcly  and  ui^.'alr  compe'i'lon. 

2.  An  end  of  deflcl:  spendlnt;  and  a  r>"-urn 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

3.  That  Federal  spcndln^z  be  substantially 
reduced. 

4.  The  achievement  of  efficlcjicy  and  econ- 
omy In  Government  especially  by  .id  p^,  :.  ■: 
measures  al':n^  the  lines  of  tlie  Ho.  .t 
Report. 

We  urge  that  the  Concrps.-?  makf  "".••'•".r^ 
the  balance  of  the  recnrrin-'.endatlnr.'s  '?  t-p 
Hoover  Commission  by  -Tir'.ctin^  '■h.=  r-nr  - 
prlate  legislation,  with  speoinl  er.i:  r.aals  r, 
the  following-. 

A.  Uniacatlon  of  the  Corps  <jC  Er::iap»-rs 
and  Bureai-  of  Reclamation  to  pre\ei:-  *ii.>-.e- 
ful  and  compttitive  spendUu  ..  f  ;<..i.  ;:c 
funds 

B.  Reor£;anl7at!on  of  the  A?T;ct;U;i'a!  De- 
partments bureaus  and  ifrncles  Ituo  U!:l- 
fled  major  purpose  dlvLiilons 

C.  Consolidation  of  all  Ocvernment  med- 
ical facilities  (this  Is  iii  no  w^y  t.;  be  con- 
strued as  an  endorsemeMt  oi  s^jcu-i^ed 
medicine). 

D  Reorganization  of  the  P  st  Offt  e  De- 
partment on  a  business  basl.s  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  political  appointments 

B.  The  Introduction  of  business  te'h- 
nlques  Into  Federal  personnel   mani^.eineni 

P.  We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  con,,  pt  of 
the  performance  budget  a*  advjcattcl  b;.  the 
Commission  oa  Reorganizatloii  cf  thf  -Xdmi;!- 
istratlve   Branch    of    Government. 

5.  Reorganization  of  the  Veteran"^  .•Admin- 
istration to  srive  mor<>  and  better  service 
with  a  minlm.um  of  ecouonuc  waste 

8.  A  more  equitable  distribution  oi  me  •,  x 
lead,  so  as  not  to  Itlll  off  free  enttrprise  ai.U 
eliminate  the  staWliziug  middle  cla^a 

7.  The  abolishmeiu  of  the  RFC  This 
lending  agency  has  rutgro-^-n  the  ne*'d  f:;r 
Which  it  was  originally  Intended  and  con- 
ceived. 

8.  Aa  a  means  of  ercouraijlng  production, 
we  favor  Increased  cnrpt^rate  Income  levies 
rather  than  an  increase  in  eicesa  pr  Jhts  t.ix. 
because  a  higher  excess-profits  tax  woiiid  ie:.U 
to  unfairly  penalize  small  and  grov,!:..;  :.^u^i- 
nesses  and  contribute  to  padded  exp^^nsos 
and  monopoly:  thus  contributing  rurrh»^r  f o 
inflationary  pressures. 

9.  We  recommend  continuation  of  the 
work  Inaugurated  bv  the  Senate  Crime  In- 
vestigating Committee.  This  committee  has 
shown  that  natiouaily  orgai^ixed  cnuie  iia.s 
penetrated  Into  the  basic  fabric  of  .Aaierica;. 
Government  We  rrge  the  enacting  ^'.  ap- 
propriate legislation,  and  fur'her  rteTna'  I 
the  strict  enforcement  of  existing  Federal 
licome  tax  laws. 

AcaicuLTtnix 

The  problem  of  farm  Income  Is  primarily 
a  problem  of  farm  prices.  We  believe  the 
aehierement  of  a  sound  prosperity  in  the  Na- 
tion is  dependent  on  a  balance  between  a^'- 
rlculture.  labor,  and  Industry,  based  en  fair 
profits.  Therefore  we  advocate  the  loUow- 
Ing: 

1.  Gradual  reduction  and  removal  c-t  t...;  ■ 
present  prlre-support  program. 


2  The  principle  of  supported  farm  prices 
on  a  low  price  floor  oa  a  temp<jrary  basis. 
Such  a  Root  price  should  be  low  and  should 
be  announced  h  year  In  advance  so  that  farm- 
ers ca:.  plan  accordingly.  We  feel  that  this 
pri>gr,uo  -A  1th  8'  und  management  and  pflu- 
ca.lou  would  eliminate  the  drastic  surpiusej 
by  dlsccn'inumg  the  use  of  submarginal 
land 

3  The  Ueveiopment  of  a  farm-'(.>an  pr  ;- 
t;rani  giving  farmers  both  long-  and  short- 
term  loans  depcndi::g  upon  their  need  These 
needs  vould  arise  (at  from  crop  failure  due 
•t  '.mfavorable  n.itural  conditions  or  ib) 
fr  n;  althh  ",ldlng  of  lijw-prlce  surplu.s.  The 
surpli:-:  Tj^culd  be  stor«^d  In  Government 
storage  facilities  and  sold  aa  scon  as  t.here 
Is  a  demand  for  the  product  whereup<;n  the 
debt  w(  u'.d  be  paid. 

4.  We  deplore  the  maladministration  for 
p'  !'•' ,:il  purposes  i^'i  the  present  agrlc'iltural 
'.-.'.  k    ■  ;,    ■:;'•■  D'Miartment  of  Agriculture. 

I,AJ<)R-.V1.*N.\GEMF!«T     aELATIONS 

Indus  rial  harmony  and  justice  are  essen- 
tlpl  ''I  "he  country  s  well-being.  T  that 
•  :.''  f  .^^"  '^rament  sh(.;uld  encourage  and  pro- 
n.  :.-ee   cnlectlve    bargaining.      On    man- 

u,'  :oi  :  t  and  unions  falls  an  pqual  responsl- 
tn..' ,  lo  act  in  gix>d  faith  toward  each  t'ther 
and   toward  the  country. 

We  fa\or: 

N  Contlnuatl(  n  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  because  it  has  restored  equality  b-^- 
tween  en.pioyer  and  employees,  between 
union  leaders  and  the  union  membership  i.~ 
lUdividuaU,  guaranteed  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  the  recoKnttlon  of  unions  and 
the  right  to  strike,  while  protecting  the  rltshts 
of  the  public  and  the  union  members  Under 
this  la*  un.un  membership  has  lncrea.=ed  to 
:.ew  hli;h.s,  wages  have  risen  to  record  levels, 
and  strikes  have  decreased. 

B.  Continuation  of  our  efforts  to  enact 
such  improvements  in  the  law  as  have  been 
sh.tiwn  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  Its  pur- 
P'lee  more  e^ectlvely.  Therefore,  we  wish  to 
go  L  n  reccrd  as  favoring  the  following 
amendments , 

1  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
membe-shlp  be  enlarged  from  the  present 
C'"Tnp!emT.t  of  five  members  to  seven  mem- 
bTs.  Labor  and  management  shall  be  repre- 
ss ♦pd  a  the  i^oard  by  one  additional  mem- 
ber each 

2  Any  proceeding  before  the  Board  shall  be 
conducted  as  far  as  practicable  In  accordance 
with  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  the  dls- 
rrir'  --Durts  nf  the  United  Statea. 

!  In  regard  to  the  weight  given  to  the 
f.r  line  of  tlie  Board  by  the  reviewing  tri- 
^^n  il.  the  Board's  finding  on  fact  issues  shall 
became  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  In  the  record 

4  The  term  "employer"*  shall  be  rede- 
fined omitting  the  exemption  of  Federal  Re- 
iser e  banks  and  charitable  hospitals. 

?•  Definition  of  "supervisor"  Is  revised  so 
tl^^-  :  ;■  one  may  be  exempted  as  a  foreman 
unless  he  Ls  actually  a  foreman.  The  worrls 
'  i.s.'sign"  and  "responsibility  to  direct"  are 
eliminated    isec    2-11 1. 

•i  We  redeflne  "agency"  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  labor  organization  Is  only 
re.-ponsibie  for  'Jie  acts  of  its  authorized 
a«rnt.s  to  the  extent  of  other  business  con- 
cern.s  and  t.H  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
any  member  of  the  union  solely  on  the 
gr'-uruls  01  membership 

7.  Unions  may  require  the  discharge  cf 
men  expelled  fnam  the  union  because  they 
a.'e  Communists  or  engaged  in  strikes  in 
violation  of  contract  (sees.  8A,  8B.  and  9211. 

P  The  general  prohibition  of  secondary 
lovcofs  Is  retained  but  one  form  of  sec- 
ondary boycott  should  be  authorized,  that  Is. 
where  a  strike  occurs  In  one  plant  or  the 
firm  and  the  work  which  should  have  been 
done  in  that  plant  or  firm  Is  transferred 
t'!  another  plant  or  firm,  employees  shoxild 
no,t  be  required  to  work  thus  transferred 
^sec,  6b,  -iA). 
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S.  The  clause  providing  for  60  days'  notice 
and  waiting  f)erlod  should  be  retained  but. 
amended  so  that  a  strike  is  not  Illegal  In 
case  the  contract  Is  reopened  In  accordance 

with  Its  terms.  The  penalty  against  em- 
ployees engaged  in  a  strike  before  the  60-day 
ptTijd  should  be  repealed  (sec   8D). 

10.  Communist  oath  provision  is  bene- 
f.clal,  but  the  act  should  be  amended  to  ex- 
tend It  to  management   (sec,  9H  i - 

11.  Cteck-off  limitations  should  continue 
111  force  but  once  a  check-off  has  been  au- 
thorized. It  should  be  continued  until  such 
authorization  has  been  withdrawn. 

CIVIL  SIGHTS 

The  right  of  equal  opjxirTunity  to  work,  to 
▼otf  t:j  advance  in  life  and  to  be  pro- 
tected under  the  law  should  never  be  limited 
in  any  irdivlrlual  because  of  race,  religion. 
color,  or  country  of  origin.  The  Republican 
Party  was  b<jrn  In  the  course  of  the  struggle 
over  slavery,  the  abolition  of  which  was  the 
grer.test  single  victory  for  hum.an  rights  In 
the  Cv.urse  of  our  country  s  history. 

Our  party  wa.5  responsible  for  the  adoj'tliin 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  nftocnth 
amendments,  which  guarantee  basic  rights 
ol  freedom,  political  participation,  due  proc- 
ess -f  law.  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
to  all  persons  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
We  '.Jte  that  between  1366  and  1875  a  Re- 
publican Congress  adopted  a  series  of  great 
civil  rights  statute.<?  which  t.;  this  day  con- 
stitute the  major  Federal  legislation  en  this 
subject.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
historic  des:u:y  cf  the  Republican  Party  to 
carry  forward  this  struggle  for  the  vli-.dica- 
tlon  of  the  basic  rights  upon  which  frofdom 
and  human  dignity  rest.  In  cur  representa- 
tive fcrm  of  government  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  equal  rights  and  cpportunitif*s  for 
e-ery  citi7rn.  We  believe  that  civil  rights 
to  be  efTectlvely  legislated  must  be  aug- 
mented by  a  strong  program  cf  education 
reaching  every  citizen  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  administration  of  Federal  civil  rights 
legislation,  and  provide  for  continucLis  in- 
quiiy  Into  civil  rights  problems  we  favor; 

LThe  enlargement  of  the  Civil  Fights 
Section  cf  the  Department  of  Justice  and  its 
elevation  to  the  status  of  a  full  division 
headed  by  an  additional  Assistant  Attorney 
General, 

2  The  establishment  cf  a  permanent  Cum;- 
mlsslon  on  Civil  Rights  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  appraise  the 
BC...\.i.ie3  of  all  governmental  ii^z::cics 
touching  upon  civil  rights. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Com.m.lttee  on  Civil  Rights  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  matters  relating  to  civil 
rights  and  to  study  means  of  improving  re- 
spect for  civil  rights, 

4.  We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  stat- 
ute mak.ng  unlawful  the  requirement  for 
the  f,ayment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  In  a  primary  or  other  election  for 
national  officer?. 

3.  The  Armed  Forces  have  shown  extremely 
fine  progress  In  the  area  cf  elimination  of 
racial  segregation  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
this  progress  will  continue. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  congressional  in- 
vestigating committees  should  be  required  to 
observe  improved  procedures  which  would 
a-ssure  an  individual  a  fair  hearing.  Includ- 
ing representation  by  counsel,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  statement,  a  chance  to 
cross-examine  adverse  witnesses  and  present 
witnesses  in  his  own  behalf. 

7.  We  believe  that  loyalty  oaths,  where  It 
may  be  appropriate  to  require  them,  should 
not  go  beyond  a  forthright  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

8.  We  seek  equally  financed  public-school 
faculties  for  all  citizens,  regardless  ol  race. 
color,  or  creed. 

9.  We  seek  State  laws  establlshinf  equal 
service  in  plaMses  of  public  accommodation. 


such  as  hotels,  restaxirants,  and  barber  shops, 
without  regard  to  color  or  creed. 

10.  The  Senate-cioture  rule  should  be 
amended  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
voting  can  Invoke  cloture  on  any  measure 
or  motion  to  take  up  a  measure,  including 
a  motion  to  change  the  Senate  rules.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  take  u  vote,  we  recommend 
that  the  Senate  remain  in  session  until  such 
vote  be  taken. 

11,  We  believe  tbe  responsibility  for  em- 
phAiizing  civil  rights,  especially  as  enum.er- 
ated  here,  should  fail  on  both  the  Federal 
and  State  level,  with  State  governments  tak- 
ing the  initiative  on  matters  withm  their 
jurisdlction. 

12  We  believe  a  Federal  and  State  law 
should  be  enacted  to  deny  professional.  c<  m- 
rnercial,  and  labor  organizations  the  right  to 
exclude  prospective  members  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  cr  ancestry. 

13  We  favor  the  adoption  of  a  forthright 
law  by  which  all  persons  traveling  wilhm 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates  sha.U  be 
entirely  free  from  discrimination  or  segre- 
gation based  on  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tion-'  origin. 

N.\TIONAI-    .\>fD   DOMESTIC    SECmriT 

We  demand  an  effective  national  mobiil7a- 
tion  program  emb«xlyina  econom.y,  efficiency, 
flexibility,  and  long-range  scope. 

1  We  recommend  a  prcgram  ot  UMT  that 
every  man  between  the  aees  of  18  and  25 
should  have  military  train'ng  with  equa.ity 
of  sarr:fice  constituting  criteria. 

2  We  pdvocate  the  expansion  and  Im- 
proved quality  of  the  college  ROTC  program. 
We  hope  that  smaller  schools  may  benefit 
from  this  program  as  well  as  the  large  uni- 
versities. 

3  We  favor  putting  IV-F's  physically  capa- 
ble of  service  In  a  limited  capacity  either  In 
n^-ncom.bat  areas  of  the  Arm.cd  Forces  or 
essential  induFtry. 

4  We  recommend  that  Immediate  action 
be  taken  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  In 
order  to  relieve  .he  heavy  strain  on  the 
hizhways  and  other  seaports  in  order  to 
prepare  for  any  emergency. 

LOYALTY 

Communism  is  an  International  conspiracy 
aiming  at  world-wide  dictatorship  and  the 
suppression  of  religious,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic freedoms  throughout  the  world  It 
corrupts  ideals,  corrodes  basic  religlou-*  teach- 
ings, destroys  the  fiber  of  man,  a,ud  uenie.-i 
the  existence  of  God.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  develop  new  methods 
to  offset  this  frontal  attack  on  civilization. 

We  condemn  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  the  full  Implications  of 
this  threat  to  our  security.  We  deplore  the 
dangerous  degree  to  which  Communists  and 
their  fellow  wanderers  have  been  employed 
in  important  Government  posts  and  the  fact 
that  Information  vital  to  our  security  has 
been  made  available  to  alien  agents  and 
persons  of  questionable  loyalty.  We  de- 
nounce the  soft  attitude  of  this  adtnlnis-'" 
tratlon  toward  Government  employees  and 
officials  who  held  or  support  Communist 
attitudes. 

We  ask  Immediate  action  to  bring  about — 

A.  The  complete  overhaul  ol  the  so-called 
loyalty  and  security  check  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel. 

B.  The  prompt  elimination  ol  all  Com- 
munists, fellow  wanderers,  and  Communist 
sympathizers  from  our  Federal  payroU. 

C.  Closer  coordmatlon  between  our  intelli- 
gence agencies,  with  full  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  FBI  for  protecting  our  security. 

D.  We  believe  that  no  matter  what  work 
Is  done  in  Improving  the  technical  and 
mechanical  operations  of  the  Government 
that  self-seeking,  iinprlnclpled  men  In  Gov- 
ernment positions  are  the  most  Inefficient 
and  present  the  greatest  danger  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States. 


CONCLCSION 

To  this  program  we  subscribe,  confident 
thai  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans cherish  our  heritage  cf  freedom  and 
will  join  us  in  this  crusade  to  see  that  It  shall 

not  perish  fiom  the  earth. 


A  Soldier  Who  Woold  Ratber  B«  Ri<lit 
Than  Chief  of  SUf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINXESt?T.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Spealier.  America  can 
ill  spare  the  professional  knowledge  and 
.skill  of  one  ol  her  greatest  military 
stratecists  and  leaders  of  men.  Gen. 
Albert  C  Wedemeyer.  at  the  very  peak 
of  his  career.  His  only  mistake  was 
that  lie  was  ri.'h:  about  the  Communists 
In  China. and  his  superiors  were  wrong. 
If  he  had  been  wrong,  ihey  would  have 
forgiven  him  along  with  all  tho.se  whose 
mlscaVulations  have  led  to  such  ghastly 
losses  of  American  blood  and  treasure  in 
Asia.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  pro- 
moted if  he  had  been  wrong.  But  he  was 
riJiht — so  he  was  pushed  off  the  team. 
He  is  too  great  a  man  to  be  hurt  by  such 
smallness.  But  what  of  oiu-  country? 
Under  lea'  e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  report  of  General 
Wedemeyer  by  Ted  Landale.  appearing 
in  the  Omaha  World-Herald  for  May 
22.  1951; 

A  Wedemi:yek   Repost  Th.*ts  Personal 

(By  Ted  Landaie) 
This  is  the  story  of  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessional soldier  who  would  rather  be  right 
than  Chief  of  Staff. 

It  is  the  story  of  Omaha's  Lt  Gen.  Albert 
Coady  Wedemeyer.  who  has  asked  retlre- 
mert  this  summer,  when  he  will  be  a  mere  54. 
General  Wedemeyer  la  not  alscusslng  his 
retirement  request.  He  told  John  Jarrell, 
chief  of  the  World-Heralds  Washington 
bureau,  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  Inter- 
viewed, even  If  Mr  Jarrell  should  fly  to  San 
Francisco  to  see  him.  On  his  recent  visit 
to  Omaha  for  his  mothers  elghty-recond 
birthday,  he  begged  off  from  any  contact 
with  the  press. 

This  article  was  prepared  on  the  record, 
without  consultation  With  General  Wede- 
meyer. and  without  hie  asslatance. 
But  the  record  la  pretty  clear. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor,  Al  Wedemeyer.  as  a 
major,  v^as  America's  ace  planner  In  the 
field  of  global  warfare.  After  we  were  In  the 
war.  as  a  colonel  (temporary)  he  mapped 
the  Initial  plan  of  carrying  the  war  to  the 
Nazis.  His  plans  were  approved  by  the  top 
men  of  the  Anglo-American  stall  In  April  of 
1942,  but  were  upset  by  the  "statesmen" 
2  months  later. 

However,  he  remained  the  "good  right  arm" 
cf  Gen.  George  Catlett  Marshall,  then  Chief 
of  Staff,  later  Secretary  of  State,  and  now 
Defense  Secretary. 

In  1944,  General  Wedemeyer  was  made 
America's  conunander  In  the  China  theater. 
He  was  this  country's  youngest  tiieatcr  eom- 
mander,  and  made  a  miraculous  record  in 
turning  the  tide  against  the  Japanese  tn 
China. 

Great  things  seemed  In  store  for  him.  Cte 
ths  basis  of  war-won  seniority.  accompUsh- 
ments   and   recugmUun   In   military  clntlM^ 
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b*  wTTMfl  fto  CMldB-on  fmvorlt*  to  be  •  futur* 
Cbtaf  of  Stair  of  tb*  ITnltcd  StatM  Army. 

Fnqtamtly  tb«  WMhiocton  daU  Uxm* 
earrtcd  arttdM  about  bow  Onlon«l  We<le- 
mcyar  was  siated  to  b«  Chief  of  Staff.  Soma 
report!  had  It  that  ha  waa  aetiwlly  oflerad 
the  poat. 

■OS  tartouATtc  bim 
But  in  hia  couraa.  Oeneral  Wedameytr  had 
mada  an  arroc — tf  error  It  be. 

He  had  deeUaad  to  play  pattycake  with 
the  CommunUta  In  China.  He  kept  telling 
his  Buparlori  that  Oenerall^lmo  Chiang 
Kal-*bek  waa  a  piatty  Bquara  tbooter  and 
not  tha  rascal  the  reUow  traTelers  In  the 
State  Department  vera  making  him  out  to 
be  Ha  laatatad  that  tba  damocracies'  only 
hope  in  China  waa  to  back  Chiang  against 
the  Chin—  CGOunanlsta.  or  the  Chinese 
Reda.  backed  by  Biisala.  would  force  Chiang 
out  of  Nortb  China  and  perhaps  off  the 
A«latk:  Continent. 

Time  baa  pio^au  him  right  about  China, 
of  eoona.  Jt»t  aa  the  ■007  mess  In  Europe 
haa  prov«n  tbat  b«  waa  right  about  bow  tha 
Euro|iaan  war  ihould  bava  been  condXictcd. 
It  waa  Banry  Clay,  referring  juat  a  cen- 
tury ago  to  compromlia  measurea  on  alaTery. 
who  mate  tba  famoua  remark:  "Sir,  I 
would  ratbar  ba  right  than  President." 

ObTloaaty.  Oeseral  Wedemeyer  hks  won  a 
nleba  la  mintary  hlatory  similar  to  that  In 
wbleb  Banry  Clay  envialoned  hlmaelX  In  the 
p(dttSeal  llald. 

fkn^  tha  Wadameyw  place  in  history  will 
ba  a  vary  facial  niche. 

Twtca  In  a  dacada  a  President  of  tha 
Unltad  Stataa  found  himself  at  a  mllltary- 
dlpknoatie  friaai'Trnl^  and  called  on  Al  Wede- 
meyer as  tba  top  American  expert  to  adrlse 
Yttnt  M  to  tba  correct  course.  The  record 
sbowa  tbat  both  ttmea  the  highest  mltttary 
clretas  bwkad  Al  Wadameycr's  analysis. 

TlM  raoord  also  sbowa  that  both  tlmea  the 
Praaklent  UstMiad  to  persuaslTa  dlplomata 
who  didnt  saTor  the  Wedemeyer  recommen- 
datlona.  tumad  away  from  the  Wedemeyer 
way.  plgeonbalad  the  Wedemeyer  plans,  and 
got  the  Unltad  Stataa  In  a  pickle. 

In  oaa  eaM  «a  lat  the  Russians  be  tha  first 
to  oeamin  and  grab  most  of  Mltteleuropa. 
with  tba  raault  that  we're  on  the  brink  of 
wcrid  war  m  In  Europe. 

m  tba  otbar  we  loat  China  to  tba  Oommu- 
nlBt  ImperlallBm  and  got  Into  what  seems  to 
ba  a  futlia  war  in  Korea. 


•it 


orr  TO  a  blow  sraaT 
Wbat  waa  tbara  In  Inheritance  or  training. 
cr  both,  tbat  made  Al  Wedemeyer  such  a 
clear  thH***  ami  planner  for  both  Etiropa 
waya  the  average  American 
abka  to  understand? 
Let's  go  back  to  the  beginning,  for  as  the 
twlf  la  bttit  ao  is  tha  tree  inclined. 

Albart  Ooady  Wademeyar  waa  bom  In 
Omaha  July  0.  itB7.  the  son  at  Gapt.  A.  A. 
Army  bandmastar.  His 
mayer  eame  from  Haldela- 
,  In  1*42  aud  aarred  with  the 
tn  tba  QtU  War.  Bis 
Oowly,  wbo  cama  from  County 
daiw.  liatanil.  a  dacaoa  earUar.  was  a  noncom 
la  tiM  Mortban  Army. 

Bo  MMra  waa  quite  a  bit  of  Army  tradition 
la  Al*!  iMMiiiiminil  But  it  waa  a  bit  slow 
tB  fakli«  boM. 

■a  p««  19  Uk*  *oj  other  North  Omaba 
boy  of  bia  day.  b^xikad  trmlna  oa  tha  belt 
Ilaa.  waBft  T^'*""***f  ka  tba  raw  in  Carter 
Laka.  ^mm  pa0%  an  avaraga  student.  Bla 
MOliNV  iHiirtid  tbskt  ba  practice  on  tba  vlo- 
tf  ■•  banata  a  pretty  fair  Tioilniat.  by 
aad  bla  brother  played 
•  aolo  (Bumoreeque)  ' 
the  aigbtb  grada  at  1 
la  1910. 

of  years  to 

)  touft  It  waa  wh«i  tba  aav 

aad  ireahman  wata 

only,    ae  didn't  do  well. 

tfl4  gat  to  ta  drlU.    Bored  a  bit.  he  quit 


Central,  worked  for  a  year  at  the  Plrst  Na- 
tional Bank  as  an  office  twy.  went  a  year  to 
Crelghton  Prep,  then  back  to  the  bank. 

He  played  fullback  on  a  neighborhood  foot- 
ball team,  and  was  a  pitcher  on  s  neighbor- 
hood baaeball  team.  He  suffered  a  broken 
noee  In  a  boxing  exhibition  with  Hobert 
Mitchell,  now  an  Omaha  real-estatf  'ales- 
man.  This  may  have  been  the  first  cause 
of  sinus  trouble  that  ha-  pUgued  Al  Wede- 
meyer most  of  his  life. 

Somehow  or  other,  his  desire  to  go  to  West 
Point  became  more  Intense,  so  he  car-led 
book  home  and  boned  for  West  Point  exam- 
inations. Some  of  his  p<3orest  erades  In  h^;h 
school  were  m  mathera-itics.  M.hkh  Is  »tres.se(l 
at  the  Point 

He  tutored  in  math  unde-  Prof  Huatli  Gil- 
lespie of  Crelghtnn  Law  School,  and  wpnt 
t  >  prlrate  military  prep  school  In  Washing- 
ton before  entering  the  Pomf    In   1917 

He  was  In  one  of  the  clnsfes  rushed  t^'Miisili 
the  Academy  because  of  World  War  I  li.  ^ 
matter  of  montha.  Irstead  of  4  years  ard  .A! 
Wedemeyer  was  a  long  way  from  the  head  "'f 
hta  class. 

O.V  T'A'O  CONTTNFNTS 

Like  that  other  Nebraska  lieutenant  =  - 
eral,  Alfred  Maximilian  Grucnther.  chiei  of 
staff  to  General  lasenhower  Al  Wedeme)er 
had  only  one  bar  on  hia  shoulder  for  IS  long 
years. 

But  Al  Wedemeyer  spent  the  next  tw  > 
decades  of  peace  getting  the  background  that 
was  to  make  him  an  expert  on  Ixjth  Asls  and 
Purope. 

In  1923  he  went  to  the  Pullippine.s  lu 
1925  he  married  MUs  Elizabeth  Dade  Em- 
blck.  daughter  of  the  then  Col  S  B  Em- 
bick.  a  coast  artillery  cfBcer  wh'j  dunni^; 
World  War  n  was  a  lieutenant  gener.il  and 
vas  a  member  of  the  strategic  planning  agen- 
cies of  the  War  Departmei:' 

In  1928.  Lieutenant  Wedemeyer  wa^  ^- 
slgned  t'  the  Fifteenth  Infantrj'  in  Tlti.L-ir: 
China.  There  he  studied  Chinese  He  turiie  i 
down  a  chance  to  go  Into  China  service 
as  a  high  officer,  and  returned  to  the  rr.ltcd 
States  In  1934,  still  Just  a  lieutenant 

But  he  studied  economics,  history,  air 
power. 

In  1936,  Captain  Wedemeyer  was  graduated 
from  the  General  Staff  School  at  Leaveu- 
worth,  with  high  honors,  In  marked  contrast 
to  his  so-so  early  scholastic  records. 

Becaiise  of  bis  high  rating  at  Leaven- 
worth, he  waa  chosen  to  attend  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  School.  There,  for  2 
years,  !ie  was  given  an  Insight  Into  the  meth- 
ods of  battle  and  campaign  planning  of  the 
German  High  Command 

One  of  bis  friends  there  waa  Alfred  Jodl. 
later  Col.  Gen.  Alfred  Jodl.  often  crediied 
with  being  the  greatest  master  mind  of  ihe 
German  side  In  World  War  II.  In  19-i<}  after 
the  German  break-through  tn  Prance.  Jodl 
sent  a  long  letter  to  Al  Wedemeyer  explain- 
ing Just  how  It  bad  been  dune. 

ufTo  iNNta  ciacxa 

Before  World  War  n  broke  out.  Al  Wede- 
meyer bad  a  wealth  of  knowledge  both  of  the 
German  military  and  the  Chinese  situations. 

The  big  shots  In  the  Wau-  Department 
called  him  in.  What  did  he  know  atHrut 
Hitler,  Goerlng,  Hlmmler,  etc.?  He  was  a  dis- 
appointing witness.  He  was  quite  frank  As 
Will  Rogers  used  to  say,  all  he  knew  about 
tba  Naxl  big  shots  was  what  he'd  read  In  the 
p«pera.  But  he  did  know  quite  s  bit  abtjut 
German  General  Staff  plans  and  the  ways 
of  thlnkhig  erf  some  of  Germany's  top  pro- 
faaalonal  soAdlars.  No.  that  wasnt  what  was 
wanted — at  tbe  time. 

But  Brig.  Oan.  George  Marshall,  then  As- 
sMant  CbM  of  Staff  for  the  War  Plans  Dtvt- 
aloa.  rainfliBberad  this  Captain  Wedemeyer. 
wbo  bad  studied  German  tactics  In  Germany. 
And  wban  Genaral  Marshall  was  Jumped  to 
Oblsf  of  Staff  In  1909  he  called  this  same 
Oaptaln  Wedemeyer  to  Washington,  pro- 
moted him  to  major,  and  set  bun  to  woik  un 
war  plans. 


After  Pearl  Harbor  the  Wedemeyer  esti- 
mates became  the  basic  pattern  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  effort.  General  Marshall  took  Colo- 
nel Wedemeyer  to  all  Allied  conferences  on 
planning  the  fight  against  the  Axis. 

Thf:  Wedemeyer  plan  was  for  an  Invasion 
'  !  ETirope  acros?  the  English  Channel  In  1943. 
.■\i  the  world  knows,  something  went  wrong 
•A  »h  rh<.«e  plans.  The  Allies  first  Invaded 
AMca  and  then  fought  up  the  mountainous 
Italian  peninsula,  and  the  European  Invasion 
'*aa  p<:5tponed  until  June  1944. 

W^a*  happened?  Probably  the  most  com- 
plete A'-''  .Lint  was  written  by  Martin  Scm- 
niers.  i'  r>^i«n  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet,  In  Pt-bruary  1947.  and  reprinted  in  part 
^v  perail.sslon  of  the  Post  in  the  Sunday 
W'jrld-Hrrald  of  February  9,  1947.  Tbe  gist 
:  that  st'-ry  needs  to  be  retold  here. 

cHtmcfiiLL  potnta  rr  on 

On  June  18.  1342,  Prime  Minister  Winston 

(  har.hiU  arrived  at  the  White  House,  with 

'.-•if  :;urposc  ...f  unselling  President  Roosevelt 

:i  :.ne  Wedemeyer  plan  for  a  1943  Invasion 

.:cn  s.'?  the  Channel. 

Mr  Ch urchin  wanted  to  attack  "the  soft 
underbelly  of  Europe."  or  from  the  south. 

He  also,  of  course,  wanted  to  strengthen 
That  "lifelme  of  Empire"  through  the  Medl- 
:»\-ranean.     Mr    Sommers  wrote; 

T^ie  Prime  M'Dlster  had  only  a  few  alter- 
fli-inc'  5e£sioiis  with  President  Roosevelt 
■A  hen.  a  few  minutes  after  10  o'clock  that 
rateful  June  night,  the  White  House  secre- 
Mry   began   calling  all   bands. 

The  full  complement  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
li-an  Supreme  Board  of  Strategy  was  in  at- 
•tndance.  bulwarked  by  their  most  expert 
.idvis«^rs.  At  the  far  end  of  the  giant  as- 
-'^nibly  room  waii  an  easel,  with  an  elab<jrate 
md  det  illed  .laap  of  the  world  on  It. 

When  quiet  had  settled,  the  President 
fn.m  his  chair  near  tlie  eaael  Invited  Mr. 
I  .'lurch ill  to  present  a  strategic  review.  The 
Prime  Minister,  complete  with  cigar,  took  po- 
-^  '.10::  Detore  the  map.  He  embarked  on  a 
.^nj  and  -sometimes  impassioned  argument. 

He  mobilized  all  the  great  oratorical  and 
lustrlonic  talent  be  posseaesa  to  drive  home 
his  idea  for  a  <reat  sweep  Into  North  Africa 
and  up  from  tbe  Mediterranean  through  Bel- 
trndf  and  to  Warsaw 

"And  as  his  words  flowed  and  his  pointer 
moved  across  the  map  In  broad  strokes,  there 
emer^^ed  a  picture  of  the  Balkans.  Italy,  and 
most  of  Europe  orcupted  and  controlled  by 
the  lit  T'.ous  Anglo-American  armies,  with 
Russia  shut  out  of  the  Adriatic  and  tbe 
Medut'rranean.  and  confined  to  her  prewar 
borders." 

WXOEMXTXB  WON  AKD  LOST 

Then  Mr  Roosevelt  called  on  General  Mar- 
sha'.! And  the  Chief  of  Staff  "turned  toward 
a  ta.l,  lean  colonel  seated  behind  him,  and 
stated  that  the  colonel  (Wedemeyer)  would 
state  the  .American  case  for  an  all-out  cross- 
channel  operation  in  1943,  and  against  any 
prior  diversion?."  Mr  Sommers'  descrip- 
tion continues : 

'  W^-dfmeyer  proceeded  with  a  restrained 
P'  int-by-point  demolition  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister s  a-^ment  for  a  surge  from  the  Medl- 
'erranean  Where  Churchill  had  dealt  In 
irrandllixjuent  generalities,  Wedemeyer  re- 
plied  In   painfully  precise  specifics. 

"He  cffered  factual  and  statistical  evidence 
to  ^llpport  hb  contention  that  tbe  shipping 
available  could  not  give  such  an  offensive 
fr'  in  the  Mediterranean  the  Impetus  to 
carry  It  to  Warsaiv.  He  discussed  tbe  grim 
character  of  the  terrain. 

'Then  Wedemeyer  turned  to  his  positives— 
the  reasons  for  an  all-out  offensive  across  the 
channel  Into  Prance,  and  up  through  Ger- 
many Into  Poland.  In  1943.  Be  had  baan  liv- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping  this  subject  for  a 
year. 

"He  quoted  ImpresslTa  figuras  to  show  how, 
with  the  war  In  the  Paclfle  slowed  down,  wa 
Would  have  enough — In  shipping.  In  air 
power    In  fire  power,  and  tn  manpower — or 
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what    It    would    take    to    do    the    Job    In 

1943.     •     •     • 

"Some  of  those  present  say  they  consider 
the  evening's  address  the  greatest  speech 
Wmst.in  Churchill  ever  made.     •     •     • 

'S.me  of  those  present  during  the  dra- 
matic debate  that  fateful  evening  believe 
that  Wedemeyer  won  the  argument  on  Its 
merits  as  such. 

T'xlay.  some  of  our  ablest  military  lead- 
ers believe  that  the  North  African  Invasion 
and  the  whole  ghastly  Italian  campaign  *ere 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  dawn  of  VE-day 
was  delayed  with  all  that  means  In  terms  of 
loss  of  life  and  national  treastire.  by  our 
failure  to  attack  across  the  channel  In  1943. 
They  feel  certain  that  with  German  lines 
strung  out  wide  and  thin  against  the  Rus- 
sians, the  Anglo-American  armies  could 
could  have  swept  through  France,  over  ■^ll  of 
Gern:any.  and  far  Into  Poland,  Austria,  and 
Czechoslovakia. " 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  thesis  was  that 
because  of  President  Roosevelt's  failure  to 
baclc  Colonel  Wedemeyer's  plan,  which  had 
the  backing  of  all  the  American  military, 
Ruosia  has  the  drop  on  U3  in  Europe  today.' 

A  VICTORIOtrS  COMMANDEB 

There  are  a  great  many  versions  about  why 
Al  Wedemeyer  was  transferred  In  1943  to  the 
Asiatic  theater  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  to 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  the  southeast 
Asia  commander. 

Certainly  both  Lord  Louis  and  Mr.  Church- 
ill had  a  chance  to  get  a  good  opinion  of 
the  Wedemeyer  mettle  in  the  White  House 
debate  in  which  they  won.  At  any  rate.  Mr. 
Churchill  told  B4r.  Roosevelt  he  wanted  a 
top-Ri^'h:  American  officer  as  Mcuntbatt  n's 
right-hand  man.  that  this  General  Wede- 
mever  seemed  to  be  the  man. 

EJrew  Pearson,  the  columnist.  Insists  that 
Mr.  Churchill  wanted  Al  Wedemeyer  out  of 
his  hair  on  the  conduct  of  the  European  war. 
At  any  rate,  when  detailed  plans  for  Over- 
lord were  drawn  up.  the  man  who  had  started 
the  plans  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glebe,  in  an  Important  but  not  a  hlstcry- 
makir.g  spot. 

And  then  Gen.  ""Vinegar"  Joe  Stilwell  got  in 
a  janele  with  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
in  China.  China's  part  of  the  war  against 
the  Japanese  was  going  badly,  Chungking  was 
threatened,  western  Hunan  and  Kweichow 
were  overrun. 

President  Roosevelt  called  General  Stilwell 
home,  and  on  24  houns'  notice  Major  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  took  over  the  American 
forces  in  China  and  also  became  chief  of 
staff  to  the  Generalissimo. 

He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  general. 
youngest   in   the   Army  or   Air  Force. 

It  was  a  hot  spot.  The  Chinese  National- 
ists were  about  done  in.  Vinegar  Joe's  in- 
sult to  the  Generalissimo  was  an  interna- 
tional scandal. 

General  Wedemeyer  got  along  fine  with 
Chiane  So  fine  that  the  Generalissimo  soon 
accepted  an  invitation  to  supper  with  the 
"VS'euemeyers.  In  the  oriental  orbit  where 
"lace  ■  IS  all-important,  that  was  the  supreme 
gesture. 

"I  was  prepared  not  to  like  him  (Chiang) 
when  I  went  over  there."  General  Wede- 
meyer tcld  a  committee  of  Congress  some 
years  later.  "I  had  heard  .so  many  conflict- 
ing stories  about  'Sim." 

In  China  were  two  American  forces.  Gen. 
Clair   Chennault's   fliers,  the  Flying  Tigers. 


'  The  Churchill  oratory,  which  prevailed 
over  the  Wedemeyer  logic,  was  later  defeated 
by  a  few  grunts  from  good  old  Joe  Stalin. 
When  it  came  time  to  follow  up  the  North 
African  and  Sicilian  invasions  with  a  land- 
ing in  the  Balkans  as  was  Mr.  Churchill's 
strategy,  the  Kremlin  objected  that  the  Bal- 
kans were  the  Russia  orbit,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt backed  the  Busaian  view,  returning— 
a  year  late — to  the  channel  Invasion  plans. 
But  this  sequel  is  not  a  part  of  this  Wede- 
meyer report. 


and  several  thousand  American  soldiers.  And 
300  divisions  of  defeated,  defeatist  Chinese. 

China  was  blockaded.  Most  of  her  land 
was  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  Her  indus- 
trial potential  was  so  low  that  General 
Wedemeyer  persuaded  Chiang  and  his  Min- 
ister of  War,  Chen  Cheng,  that  it  waa  folly 
to  try  to  keep  so  many  soldiers  in  the  field 
on  such  limited  supply. 

Soon  the  size  of  ChUngs  army  was  cut 
down,  and  In  6  months  a  corps  of  elite 
Chinese  troops  began  to  take  shape.  Three 
Chinese  Nationalisx  armies  began  to  chase 
the  Japanese  back  on  the  road  to  Tokyo. 

"Behind  the  resurgent  Chinese  armies." 
said  Time  magazine  on  June  1,  1945.  "was 
the  cool,  clear,  organizing,  and  strategic 
brain  of  a  tall,  tactfxil  American,  the  com- 
mander of  all  the  United  States  forces  in 
China  and  Generalissimo  Cbiang  BLai-shek's 
chief  of  staff." 

But  even  while  General  Wedemeyer  was 
forging  victory  o'er  the  Japanese  in  China, 
a  new  and  far  more  important  battle  was 
beginning  to  take  shape. 

PO6T-VJ-DAT    MOVIS 

The  Communist  plan  to  take  over  Chma 
was  moving  apace. 

General  Wedemeyer  saw  It  for  what  It 
was.  a  totalitarian  move  inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  He  saw 
Chiang  Kai-shek  for  what  he  was.  as  he  told 
a  congressional  committee  late  in  1947: 

"It  doesn't  matter  whether  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  a  benevolent  despot — which  he  is — or 
a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  The  fact  la, 
the  man  has  fought  communism  ail  his  life. 
He  stood  by  us  an  an  ally  In  the  war  w^hen  he 
might  have  accepted  favorable  peace  terms 
from  Japan  in  1944. 

"I  personally  think  he  (Chiang)  Is  a  fine 
character.  He  is  the  logical  leader  of  China 
today.  He  needs  our  help  and  he  should  get 
It." 

At  no  stage  of  this  China  analysis  Dusineas 
did  General  Wedemeyer  step  off  on  the  deep 
end  on  his  own,  go  counter  to  official  military 
opinion.  In  fact,  way  back  in  Mirch  of  1944. 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  eent  to  our  State  De- 
partment a  report,  based  upon  2.500  indi- 
vidual in-the-field  reports,  which  msde  it 
clear  that  communism  in  China  was  a  cats- 
paw  of  Russia,  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment erred  in  reading  it  as  agrarian  reform. 
Not  only  was  this  Chiefs  of  Staff  report 
suppressed — as  was  the  Wedemeyer  report  3 
years  later — but  in  this  instance  our  diplo- 
matic representatives  in  the  Far  East  were 
cabled  to  disregard  the  Chiefs  of  Staffs*  ad- 
vice, and  to  substitute  the  personal  recom- 
menriation  of  Henry  Wallace,  then  vice- 
president.  Henry  had  made  a  flying  trip 
around  the  world  and  was  about  to  settle  ail 
the  world's  scores  to  his  own  and  Stalin  s 
satisfaction. 

General  Chennault  in  his  memoirs  tells 
how  General  Wedemeyer  carried  on  alter  VJ- 
day: 

"Wedemeyer  continued  a  firm  and  con- 
structive policy.  Collapse  of  Japan  found 
the  Generalissimo's  armies  still  in  south  and 
west  China,  far  from  vital  ports  and  Indus- 
trial centers.  Chinese  Communist  armies,  in 
contrast,  lay  along  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley 
and  near  all  major  centers  of  north  China. 

"But  in  this  race  to  relieve  the  Japanese, 
the  United  States  provided  air  lift  that  en- 
abled the  Generalissimo's  armies  to  leapfrog 
Communist  forces  in  their  path  and  occupy 
the  key  cities.  Navy  transports  later  moved 
other  Chinese  divisions  to  Manchuria  ports 
to  begin  occupation  of  the  vital  area. 

"To  his  everlasting  crecLt,  Wedemeyer  dl- 
agncwed  the  situation  accurately  and  acted 
with  promptness  and  decision  to  avert  this 
initial  Commtmlst  crisis  and  prevent  the 
Chinese  Communists  from  taking  over  con- 
trol of  China's  key  areas  from  the  Japanese." 
After  a  summer  of  dlidomatlc  maneuver- 
ing, civil  war  broke  out  Into  the  open  again 
tn  October  1945.  It  was  then  that  President 
Truman  called  General  Marshall  out  of  re- 


tirement to  bead  the  year-long  Marshall  mis- 
sion to  China. 

General  Marshall's  brief  case  was  stuffed 
with  State  Departm«nt  directives  on  how  lie 
must  get  the  Chinese  Communists  and  Na- 
tionalisu  to  lie  down  in  the  same  puiitlcal 
tied.  General  Marshall  also  had  the  advice 
of  two  of  his  close  personal  friends — Wede- 
meyer who  was  Chiang's  friend,  and  Stilwell 
who  was  Chiang's  sworn  enemy. 

General  Chennault  writes:  "Unfortunately, 
he  (Marshall)  accepted  Stllwell's  version  of 
China  and  China's  leadership  almost  at  Iac« 
value." 

CANCXLXD  AsuAsaaooasuir 

General  Marshall,  on  his  first  trip  to  China, 
is  said  to  have  told  General  Wedcmeyw  that 
he  was  going  to  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  him  (Wedemeyer)  as  Ambas- 
sador to  China. 

General  Wedemeyer  begged  off.  He  said 
he  had  got  along  well  with  the  Gencraliasimo 
during  the  war.  and  believed  lie  could  do  so 
again,  but  that  he  would  prefer  to  remain 
in  the  Army.  General  Maiahall  Is  said  to 
have  agreed  General  Wedenr.eyer's  choice  was 
best. 

A  bit  later,  however.  General  Marshall  ta 
said  to  hiive  again  summoned  General  Wede- 
meyer. stated  the  situation  had  changed. 
asked  him  to  accept  the  Ambaasadonhlp. 
General  Wedemeyer  asked  him,  'Is  it  an  or- 
der? "  General  Marshall:  "It  is  an  ord«." 
General  Wedemeyer  agreed  to  take  It  for  a 
year. 

Meanwhile.  General  Wedemeyer  had  coma 
home  and  learned  a  lot  more  about  the  State 
Department  policy  toward  China.  Friends 
say  he  waa  unhappy  about  the  impending 
assignment,  that  he  considered  it  the  end 
of  his  military  career,  that  he  feart^d  State 
Department  directives  would  give  him  a 
hopeless  task. 

But.  being  a  good  soldier,  he  purchased  a 
thousand-dollar  ambasaadorial  wardrobe 
from  a  New  York  tailor  who  specialized  in 
diplomatic  striped  pants,  anci  awaited  orders. 

No  one  was  more  relieved  than  he — hia 
friends  declare — when  suddenly  a  70-year- 
old  missionary.  Leighton  Stuart  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Ambassadorship?  The  reason? 
Most  of  the  correspondents  had  It.  General 
Marshall  had  notified  the  State  Department 
that  the  Chinese  Communists  didn't  Ilk* 
that  man  Wedemeyer. 

General  Marshall  told  General  Wedemeye* 
that  the  State  Department  would  remuner- 
ate him  for  the  wardrobe. 

But.  when  General  Wedemeyer  notified 
State  he  would  send  tn  his  now  unneeded 
striped  pants.  State  told  him  to  keep  them. 
They're  still  around  somewhere  In  moth- 
balls. 

This  was  in  July  1946.  General  Wede- 
meyer was  assigned  to  command  the  Second 
Army  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 

TatJMAJf    STTltMCirS    WIDJKMma 

In  the  meantime,  to  quote  General  Chen- 
nault :  "The  Marshall  mission  forced  a  truce 
to  the  Chinese  civil  war  at  a  time  when  the 
Central  Government  forces  were  w^innlng. 
When  the  Generalissimo  naturally  balked  at 
endorsing  a  policy  that  meant  military  dis- 
aster for  his  forces,  Marshall  applied  pres- 
sure in  the  Stilwell  manner  by  shutting  off 
the  flow  of  all  American  military  aid  to  China, 
Including  war  surplus  bought  and  paid  for 
by  the  Chinese. 

"Marshall  also  extracted  a  promise  from 
the  Generalissimo  not  to  use  the  Chinese 
Air  Force  against  the  Communists  on  the 
grounds  that  this  would  constitute  'offen- 
sive action.'  Restricting  tbe  Chinese  Air 
Force  deprived  the  Generalissimo  of  his  m(»t 
potent  weapon. 

"The  truce  sponsored  and  pushed  by  Mar- 
shall, with  ail  the  diplomatic  reaourcea  of  tha 
United  States  at  his  diapoaal.  forced  the 
general isBlmo  to  halt  his  antl-Commuiilst 
offensive  at  a  time  when  it  was  on  the  verge 
of  wtping  cut  large  Ixxiies  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist trjops." 


if 
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TiM  Conuaualats.  nctrsct«d  from  defeat. 
w«r«  l»Ur  aniMd  with  we«p<!n«  th«  RumUiu 
bad  telaad  from  jKpanem  itockptles  to  Man- 
churia, booty  tppr»l«ed  m  ■rifltetent  to  tup- 
ply  m  mlllloD  m«n  for  10  years  of  5gbllng. 
Meanwhile  the  United  States  refused  arma 
to  Chlanf.  When  ctvll  war  wiw  resumed. 
Chiang  began  to  loee  In  the  north. 

It  was  then,  in  the  early  ffummer  of  1947. 
that  Preaident  Truman  called  upon  Oenernl 
Wedemeyer  to  go  to  China  and  figure  a  way 
out  of  the  m«ee  our  patty -cake  diplomacy 
had  jcot  ua  Into. 

•Tou  wUl  proceed  to  China  without  delay 
for  the  porpoM  of  making  an  appraisal  of 
th«  political,  economic,  paychologlcal.  and 
military  altiiatlond — current  and  projected." 
wrota  PraaUlmt  Truman  in  his  dtrectlre  to 
OMiana  WadaoMfer.  "When  your  misalon 
to  China  la  completed  you  wUl  proceed  on 
a  tariff  trip  to  Koraa  to  make  an  appralaal 
of  tta*  attOKtton  there.     •     *     *" 

O— aiml  Wademayar  took  along  a  battery 
Of  asparta,  buttooad  op  hla  report,  turned  It 
over  to  tb»  MbBlnlstratlan.  It  was  sup- 
preaaad.  and  tta  auppnaalon  became  a  na- 
ttozud  T^~«*'  eapeclally  as  the  Chinese  civil 
war  Liintlniri  to  go  yi  favor  of  the  now  well- 
oaununlata.  General  Wedemeyer 
mraetor  of  Plana  and  Operations, 
at  tlM  raatafOB. 

portlona  of  the  Wedemeyer  report 
pabUc.  a  years  late.  It  waa  found 
to  oontat*  Oenwal  Wedemeyo''*  specific 
reconunendatkina  at  economic  and  military 
aid  to  4>'p*>g  Kal-ahek — and  alao,  in  line 
with  State  Departaaent  dlrectlvea,  reeom- 
mandattoae  for  internal  Chlneee  Nationalist 
political  and  eeooonlc  reform. 

Itot  Included  tn  the  report,  however,  waa 
one  pliaae  of  the  Wedemeyer  mlaalon. 
Chlanf  so  truated  General  Wedemeyer  that 
he  is  said  to  have  asked  Washington  to  loan 
ma  OaiMval  Wdamjei  again.  And  Chiang 
la  aald  to  hftva  ptopuaed  that  General  Wede- 
not  OBly  to  be  chief  of  staff  or 
or  tiM  Chtneas  Hatlonallat  Armlee,  but 
aleo  be  aa  eennomtc  caar  in  a  Chinese  poet 
etiBllar  to  that  held  by  Beonomic  MobUlaer 
Gkarlea  B.  WUaon  in  tbe  United  Statca  today. 

WMmagtan.  aeedleea  to  say.  wotild  have 
BOMcrn. 

WMIa  the  Wedemeyer  report  was  burled  in 
•tate.  an  tte  ktzic's  horses  eouldnt  drag  the 
contenta  thereof  from  Al  Wedemeyer.  He 
etrletty  obeyed  the  orden  of  alienee. 

Whether  he  pcreonally  broke  with  General 
Marahall.  who  had  knuckled  down  to  the 
State  Ugptrtrntnt  plnkoe  on  his  mleaion  and 
Cary  of  State,  Is  not  on  the 
I.  atthoosh  the  majority  of  the  Waah- 
ondoits  concluded  that  he 
had. 

At  aaj  rate,  it  was  narrated  in  Congreas 
that  he  OBce  rafueed  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
State  Department-prepared  document  that 
he  beUewad  falae.  daaplte  adrlee  he  would 
to  the  Preetdent"  U  he  didn't 
tt  tt  hardly  assms  poeaible  that  a 
It  woold  laalet  a  reeponslble  oflkdai 
I  to  anything  he  did  not  believe. 


Why  waa  the  Wedemeyer  report  on  China 
ao  long  anppreeaed?  Why  were  two  Wede- 
leporla  on  Korea  even  longer  sup- 
early  tn  1M0  Preaident  Truman 
lent  Oeneial  Wedoneyer  on  a  secret 
to  the  Par  Baat  to  sum  up  the  Korean 
■Itaalloat  Aad  again  history  has  shown  he 
eased  tbe  torn. 

I  nid  the  China  report  was 

Oaneral  Wedemeyer  had 

a  ftve-natlon  uusteeahlp  of 

I  math  a  snQeetlon  would  have 

to  the  OenermUa^mo. 

report,  the  General  had 
of  thif  poaeitiiUty  in  theae 

imlgBlf .  OU»a  ali^t  mtarpret  guanUan- 

(of  Manchuria)    as  an 

upon    her   aoveratgnty.     But 


the  urgency  of  the  matter  should  encourae<> 
a  reatutlc  view  of  the  sltviatlon  If  fhe«* 
steps  are  not  taken  by  China.  M.inchurli 
may  be  drawn  Into  the  8ovlet  orbit.  clespu<* 
United  States  aid.  and  lost,  pprhapn  pi^r- 
manently.  to  China." 

Chiang    hlmrelf    could    not    ai^ree    to    »he 
Manchuria  trusteeship,  aa  a  matter  of   fnc" 
He  made  no  pufc.lc  comment  en  this  Wcrle- 
meyer  recommendation. 

General  Wedcmeyer's  fears  have  bee-.i  ccn- 
flrmed.  Manchuria  war  taken  over  by  the 
Communists  and  used  as  a  sprl.neb'^ard  fir 
adv.inces  Into  all  of  China.  anJ  aa  a  base  for 
the  Korean  war  as  well. 

TO    A    Pl-aASAKT    VAI HALXA 

It  was  on  August  24.  1949.  atxiut  6  months 
after  hla  second  Korean  r3p«5rt.  tha:  Gen- 
eral Weoemtye.-  waa  tranaferred  to  con.mar.d 
of  the  Sixth  Army,  at  San  Francisco 

General  Marshall  teatlfled  before  a  cct.- 
gressional  committee  that  thla  was  a  very 
nice  and  a  very  importan'  Job.  and  th.j.: 
General  Weden?eyjr  had  asked  for  it. 

There  were  obvloua  reaacna  why  Cpr.erLi! 
Wedemeyer  should  wish  to  get  cut  of  \V:tsh- 
tngton.  In  1949  he  waa  the  only  m.m  in 
high  military  places — except  Gen.  DfU'Ias 
MacArthur — swimming  against  the  admin- 
istration tide  of  appeasement  of  commu- 
i  ism  in  Asia. 

Now  General  Wedemeyer  was  alcne  In 
Washington,  In  opposing  State  Department 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  military,  which  Ini- 
tially had  supported  his  view,  had  run  cut 
on  him.  Why  not  take  the  Presidio  p.ist, 
a  pleasant  Valhalla  where  an  old  soldier^ 
although  General  Wedemeyer  Is  not  old — 
could  look  out  over  the  Golden  Gate  and 
reflect? 

But  Jils  explanation  of  his  transfer  to 
the  Presidio  does  not  tell  why,  when  war 
broke  out  10  months  later  In  the  Or.ent,  a 
war  that  Is  resting  this  country  te.-.s  of 
thotisands  of  casualties.  General  Wedemeyer. 
our  No.  1  expert  on  matters  relating  to  con- 
tinental Aain,  should  still  be  left  on  the 
sidelines. 

But  thla  is  speculative.  We  promised  to 
keep  this  Wedemeyer  report  (small  r  Mr 
Printer)  strictly  on  the  record  And  &s  Al 
Wedemeyer's  record  la  unfinished,  so  must 
this  piece  be. 


Res%Bati«B  of  Georfc  J.  ScboeBcman  as 
G»ajBU«ioBcr  of  latenuU  Reveaoe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or   UAXTLANO 

IN  THB  8XNATK  OP  THB  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  O  CONOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  regarding  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  George 
J.  Schoeneman  as  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao.  as  follows: 

Announcement  of  the  resignation  uf  Mr. 
George  J.  Schoeneman  as  Commissioner  cf 
Internal  Revenue  will  be  greeted  with  regret 
by  all  who  have  been  privllef ed  to  come  In 
contact  with  him.  That  his  resignation  mm 
accepted  "with  the  greatest  reluctance  '  by 
the  President  at  the  T7nited  States  Is  a 
deenrved  tribute  to  a  devoted  and  most 
capable  oAdal. 

In  his  43  years  of  public  service.  Mr 
^tifi^T<^«irt«n   von  hia   way    by   outstanding 


merit  to  a  post  of  hl(?h  Importance  All 
-i'.'  '..^  '.he  Unf,  and  not-ibly  In  his  pes  tton 
M  h<*ad  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Servlc  .  he 
impresjvPd  ht.s  fellow  employees  and  the 
r  i-,:i.'  he  served  so  well  aa  a  man  of  inte  rnty 
and  unusual  ability 

F->r^v-two  years  of  faithful  service  nerit 
rf"  .>?niMon  of  them«e'.vea  In  Mr  Sch<  ene- 
r.  .1,  ^  else,  the  "added  something"  « hlch 
hf  hr  ui?ht  to  the  everyday  performan' «•  or 
h:?  d;:Me5.  his  unfailing  regard  for  the  r  ghta 
'  r  others,  and  his  unswerving  fidelity  to 
.Arnp'!'"'.n  Ideals  and  principles  place  hi  n  ot» 
a  particularly  high  plane  among  the  Tn&nj 
de  nted  servants  who  have  made  of  "heir 
OT.ern.Tient  service  a  care<T  of  distinct!  in. 

The  one  possible  solace  attendant  :pon 
hs.s  pMslng  fr'^m  the  scene  of  Govern  nent 
•.s  rh  r  he  will  have  a  worthy  success  tt  in 
»he  pe-'-cn  of  Mr  John  B  Dunlap,  wh  ;  has 
^•eer.  "..amed  by  the  President  to  take  ever 
TiP  ••  :carit  post  on  August  1  Mr.  D'lnlap 
h?.<  seen  long  and  efficient  service  wlt;i  the 
Bureau,  as  a  deputy  collector,  find  more 
recennly  aa  head  of  tbe  "racket  squad'  now 
charged  with  checking  the  return;  of 
gi-mbl^rs  and  racketeers  suspected  of  cieat- 
\ue  on  their  tax  returns. 

tYom  my  long  and  pleasant  assocUtion 
with  Mr  Schoeneman,  and  from  a  k.iowl- 
ed^e  of  Mr  Dunlap's  capabilities  galri  h1  in 
the  activities  of  the  Senate  Crime  In  estl- 
Cii-m^  Ccmmittee.  I  can  say  in  all  uuti  tiiat 
Mr  Schoeneman  has  been  a  public  se-vant 
who  can  stand  as  a  model  in  this  re  pect. 
Willie  Mr  Dunlap  is  in  every  way  wort  ay  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  o  this 
Important  post  of  Government, 


Nomadic  Repultficaas  Merit  Scorn  ill 
Comment  of  OppoaitioB  Paitj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICAJI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^TT  ^ES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr  SH.-\FEH.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  in  his 
eulot'istic  biography  of  President  Tru- 
man entitled  'The  Man  of  Indejend- 
ence,"  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels  make>  one 
.statement  which  merits  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  Republican  colleagv  es. 

Referring  to  Republican  maniiesta- 
tion-s  of  "me- too- ism"  in  the  1944  ITesi- 
dential  campaign,  repeated  in  the  194S 
contest,  Mr  Daniels  comments: 

Ii  w.u>.  Truman  thought  and  Rooaevc  It  be- 
Icre  ium.  a  dear  uawLillngness  to  fa>  e  the 
i6&ur-s  upou  which  modern  men  dlSe  ed  in 
ihe  United  States. 

I  am  not  particularly  interested  :n  the 
mo:.ves  which  prompted  this  conment 
b:.'  Mr  Daniels,  or  which  prompted  the 
v;ews  he  attributes  to  Messrs.  Rooievelt 
and  Truman.  I  do  not  especiailj  care 
whether  this  statement  reflects  a  jenu- 
ine  concern  over  a  return  to  the  »und 
•American  pnnciple  of  a  vigorous  two- 
party  system—although  I  am  skeptical 
of  such  concern  from  that  quart f  r — or 
whether  the  comment  was  intended 
merely  as  a  jibe  and  taunt  at  Repu  ilican 
pusillanimity. 

But  I  am  deeply  concerned  OTtr  the 
fact  that  the  statement  has  an  fU  too 
obvious  basis  in  the  Republican  :-ecord 
and  that  not  infrequently  a  minodity  of 
Rcrublican  Members  of  this  House  give 
validuy  to  this  sorry  indictment    From 
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time  to  time  a  minority  of  vagabond, 
nomadic  RepubUcans  do  demonstrate  a 
clear  unwillingness  to  face  the  tssiies 
upon  which  modem  men  differ  in  the 
United  States.  Prom  timt'  to  time  a  mi- 
nority of  Republicans  in  this  House  fail 
to  take  a  Republican  stand  on  those 
L&sues  and  fail  short  of  the  forthright, 
courageous,  and  clear-cut  Republican- 
ism which  even  New  Deal  and  Pair  Deal 
leaders  dare  them  to  display. 

Ordinarily  I  would  t)e  most  reluctant 
to  seem  to  judge  any  of  my  Republican 
colleagues'  actions  by  my  conscience. 
I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  impugn 
motives. 

But  when  the  deviation  of  Republi- 
cans from  Republican  principles  be- 
comes so  obvious  and  pronounced  that 
it  receives.  an«l  fully  merits,  the  scorn- 
ful comment  of  opposition  party  lead- 
ers: when  it  does  in  truth  reflect  a  clear 
unwillineness  to  face  the  issues  upon 
which  men  differ  in  the  United  States; 
when  it  deprives  a  powerful  and  growing 
public  sentiment  of  revolt  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  effective  and  decisive  voice 
in  the  Nation  s  councils  to  which  that 
sentiment  is  entitled,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  bluntly.  And  it  is  possible  to 
speak  with  the  assurance  that  the  criti- 
cism is  based  on  more  substantial 
grounds  than  merely  personal  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  judgment,  or  view- 
point. 

What  is  involved  in  these  compromis- 
ing actions,  in  these  vaccilations.  in  this 
lack  of  firmness  when  the  issues  are 
clearly  drawn,  transcends  both  personal 
and  party  fortunes.  What  is  involved  is 
the  good  of  the  Nation.  As  a  Repub- 
lican I  refuse  to  be  less  outspoken  and 
concerned  about  the  sitiiation  than 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Tnnnan,  or 
Jonathan  Daniels  professed  to  be. 

Right  here  I  should  like  to  set  a  prece- 
dent of  sorts.  This  is  a  nonelection 
year,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  few  lines  frtjm  the  party 
platform  adopted  by  the  last  Republi- 
can national  convention.  In  the  party's 
1948  platform  there  is  recorded  this 
pledge : 

In  domestic  affairs,  we  propose  •  •  • 
the  maintenance  of  Federal  finances  In  a 
healthy  condition  and  continuation  of  the 
effort.';  so  well  started  by  the  Republican 
Congress  to  reduce  the  enormous  btirden  of 
tax.uion  in  order  to  proTide  Incentives  for 
the  creation  of  new  Industries  and  new  Jobs. 
and  to  bring  relief  from  inflation.  •  •  • 
And  m  order  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  be  able  to  assume  their  sepa- 
rate re  ponsibUltles.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  as  soon  as  practicable  withdraw 
or  reduce  those  taxes  which  can  be  best  ad- 
miriistered  by  local  governments,  with  par- 
ticular consideration  of  excise  and  inheri- 
tance taxes. 

And  I  also  quote  briefly  from  the 
"Statement  of  Republican  Principles 
and  Objectives."  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  concurred  in  by  the  members  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1950: 

Liberty  cannot  breathe  the  air  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  live. 

Reckless  and  extravagant  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government,  as  now  advocated  by 
the  Democratic  Adnunistration.  with  recur- 


nng  annual  deficits  or  continually  increas- 
iTig  taxes.  t'Jtn  result  only  Ln  disaster  and 
rum  for  our  country.  It  will  further 
cheapen  the  dollar,  rob  the  wat-e  earner. 
Impoverish  the  famer.  and  destroy  the  sav- 
ings, iii5\irance  and  Investments  of  millions 
of  people.     Therefore  we  urge: 

A-  An  end  of  deficit  spending  and  a  return 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

B,  That  Federal  spending  t>e  mater iaiiy 
reduced. 

C  The  achievement  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government  especially  by  adoption 
of  meastires  along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover 
report. 

D  A  policy  of  general  tax  reduction  to  be 
accomplished  aa  rapidly  as  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral  expenditures  will  permit. 

These  are  fine  professions.  These  are 
objectives  still  vahd  despite  problems 
created  by  the  Korean  war.  Indeed, 
these  are  objectives  which,  particularly 
in  the  nonmiiitary.  nondefense  fields, 
become  immensely  more  imperative  just 
because  of  mihtary  and  defense  necessi- 
ties. If  firmly  adhered  to,  these  dec- 
larations reflect  a  clear  willingness  to 
face  issues  upon  which  men  differ  in  the 
United  States. 

I  recall  these  Repubhcan  pledges  for 
a  specific  purpose.  I  offer  them  as  the 
backdrop  for  the  happenings  of  last  Fri- 
day, a  black  Friday  in  the  history  of  this 
House  said  in  the  record  of  a  minority  of 
nomadic  vagabond  Repuhhcans. 

On  that  black  Friday  this  House 
adopted  a  tax  bill— H.  R  4473— calling 
for  an  unprecedented  tax  Increase  of 
$7,200,000,000. 

The  vote  on  passage  of  that  bill  was 

233  to  160. 

The  233  "yea"  votes  included  36  Re- 
publican Monbers.  18  percent  of  the  to- 
tal Repubhcan  membership  of  the 
House. 

These  36  Republican  votes  came  close, 
embarrassingly  cloae,  to  being  the  deci- 
sive factor  in  that  vote.  Only  by  the 
narrowest  <rf  margins  did  they  escape 
respon.siblhty  for  the  passage  of  this  tm- 
precedented  tax  bill,  and  by  casting 
their  votes  in  favor  of  the  WU  they  dis- 
regarded the  commitments  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  made  in  its  liH8  plat- 
form and  reaffirmed  in  the  February  6. 
1950,  policy  statement  of  Repubhcan 
Members  of  Congress. 

Had  these  36  Republican  Members 
voted  in  accordance  with  th'Sse  party 
commitments,  and  had  the  voces  of  the 
other  Mwnbers  been  unehangel.  the  tax 
bill  would  have  carrted  by  ihe  scant 
margin  of  1  vote  instead  of  by  the  mar- 
gin of  73  votes. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  some  noteworthy 
facts: 

Of  the  36  Repubhcan  Members  who 
voted  for  the  tax  bill,  30  were  Members 
of  this  House  during  the  tax-cutting, 
budget -balancing  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress. 

Of  the  36  Republican  Members  who 
voted  for  the  tax  bill,  30  wer«  Members 
of  this  H(Hise  In  June  1948  ai;  the  time 
the  Repubhcan  national  {.-onvention 
adopted  its  tax-reduction  ple<ige,  and  6 
of  these  30  were  delegates  or  alternates 
to  that  convention. 

Of  the  36  Republican  Meribers  who 
voted  for  the  tax  bill,  28  were  successful 
candidates  for  reelection  on  November  2, 


1948.  and  1  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  reelection,  all  running  on  the 
ticket  of  the  party  committed  in  its  plat- 
form to  a  program  of  tax  reduction. 

Of  the  36  Repubhcan  Members  who 
voted  last  Friday  for  the  administration 
tax  bill.  30  were  Members  of  this  House 
on  February  6.  1950.  when  the  Republi- 
can Member:!  of  Congress  adopted  their 
policy  declaration  pledging  economy  and 
tax  reduction. 

And  there  are  additional  facts  which 
make  even  more  inexplicable  the  vote 
last  week  of  these  Repubhcan  Members 
who  had  served  in  the  Repubhcan  E^ht- 
ieth  Congress 

Only  one  of  these  Republicans  voted 
against  the  Reput^can  income-tax-re- 
duction bill  which  passed  the  House  on 
March  27.  1947.  by  a  vote  of  273  to  137. 

Only  one  of  these  RepubUcans  voted 
against  the  motion  to  pass  this  income- 
tax-reduction  bill  over  the  President's 
veto,  an  effort  which  fell  short  of  the 
re<iuired  two- thirds  vote — 238  to  137 — on 
June  17.  1947. 

Only  one  of  these  Republicans  voted 
against  the  second  Republiom  income- 
tax-reduction  bill  introduced  in  1947. 
which  bill  pa.ssed  the  House  on  July  8  of 
that  year  by  a  302- to- 112  vote. 

Only  one  of  these  Republicans  voted 
against  passing  this  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's Veto,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished on  July  18.  1947,  by  a  299- 
to-..08  vote. 

Only  one  of  these  Republicans  voted 
against  the  1948  Republican  izMKune-taz- 
reduciion  bill  which  carried,  on  F^s^iary 
2  of  that  year,  by  297  to  120. 

And  cmly  two  of  these  RepubUcans 
voted  against  passing  this  bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  accomplished  on  April 
2. 1948,  by  a  top-heavy  311-to-tt  vote. 

All  of  which  makes  it  even  more  de- 
plorable that  at  this  late  date  these 
same  Republicans  should  Ihave  wemried 
in  welldoing. 

There  is  further  irony  tn  this  devift- 
ticn,  in  this  reversal  of  their  past  record. 

In  his  keynote  address  as  permanent 
chairman  of  the  1948  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  Mr.  Uatrm,  said,  apropos 
of  the  tax  relief  voted  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress: 

It  was  evident  to  all  that  a  n-«e  economy 
could  not  last  long  with  taxes  taking  xnare 
than  one- fourth  of  the  narinnal  income. 

A  few  days  ago.  Just  before  the  vote 
in  this  House  on  the  1951  tax  bill,  the 
distinguished  minority  l«*der  said  in  a 

pubhc  statement: 

When  approximately  one-third  of  a  citi- 
zen's income  is  seized  by  Oavomment,  th* 
attzen  la  no  Icmger  free  and  independent. 
He  must  Look  to  Government  for  lielp.  Bm, 
along  with  140.000.000  other  Americans,  baa 
become  wiiat  the  Socialists  wanted — an  in- 
cipient ward  of  the  state. 

Note,  if  you  please,  the  upward  revi- 
sion, within  3  years,  frmn  one-fourth  to 
one-third.  And  note,  also,  that  by  vot- 
ing for  the  administration's  tax  bill  the 
36  Republican  Members  went  on  record 
as  supporting  this  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  Government  expropriation. 

But  the  bitterest  irony  of  all  relates  to 
another  comment  of  the  mmority  leader 
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In  tht  atstMBcnt  he  issued  prior  to  the 
vote  oo  tb9  1951  tax  bill.    He  s&ld ; 

What  tb*  Bctiti^h  Oongww  did  thlj 
Can(T«a  emn  do.  tf  the  Demorratlc  »«MJ«r- 
•btp  wUeH  eontroli  mte  OonfTwa  baa  tb« 
eounc*  to  cto  tt.  What  this  Oaagnm  ahouid 
do  ia  atari  a  ravoit,  and  start  tt  nam.  Wa 
muat  stop  eonflseatory  taxation  and  ttop 
DOsaaaanUal  ■pending. 

Betvn  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  all  honor  to  them,  did  revolt. 
Eleren  Members  <m  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  voted  walDSt  this  Iniquitotis  tax 
bUI  TK  more  than  three  times  that 
ntanber  of  ReimbUcan»— most  of  whom 
had  contrtbuted  to  the  tax-reduction 
aooompUahmesits  of  the  Republican 
leightteth  Concress— n»ted  for  the  tax 
bill.    It  tB  a  dlaooQcerting  lapse. 

I  can  attention  to  one  further  com- 
ment made  by  the  diaUnguished  minor- 
ity leader  In  his  statement  the  other 
day: 

If  th«  Diiniaw  doaaat  atart  tlM  raToll: 
tJUa  yaar.  tba  Aiaarlean  peopla  «U1  ncrt 
year. 

Mo  one  sboold  be  more  chilled  by  this 
varning  than  the  36  Rspoi^lcaiu  who 
defaulted  en  their  ohliiattoa— and  the 
obUcatlan  of  Oonfreas— to  an  ansry.  tax- 
riddoi  American  people. 

These  M  Repofalican  Members  roted 
for  thii  lax  UH  dopite  the  fact  that  ac- 
tion en  tlw  UB  was  enttrely  premature— 
with  iOiBe  $10,000,000,000  of  the  lftSl-52 
budcet  atai  to  be  acted  oc.  and  with  no 
sahrtanWal  procress  mMle.  either  in  this 
or  tha  ettker  House,  on  a  reduetloo  of 
cxpexKtlturea 

ItepiUiUcan  Membos  voted 

for  tbM  tax  MH  despite  the  tneontro- 

faet  that  Oovemment  apmdlns. 

other  sinde  factor.  Is  Uie 

stwaming   teakettle   of 


It  Is  the  Issue  of  whether  we  continue 
to  delude  ourselves,  and  continue  the 
attempt  to  delude  the  American  people, 
with  the  theory  that  economic  la*s  as 
fundamental  and  immutable  as  the  law 
of  gravity  can  be  abroKated  by  act  of 
Congress. 

It  is  the  issue  of  more  and  more  regi- 
mentation versus  the  recapture  of  free- 
dom in  tlm  country. 

It  is  the  issue  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  perpetuate  and  enlarge  a  price-con- 
trols system  which,  in  .he  v.ord.s  of  the 
former  economic  stabilization  director. 
Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  has  been  infused  by 
the  administration  with  a  "ward-heeler, 
city  hall"  type  of  politics,  and  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  objective  of  vote  con- 
trol rather  than  price  control. 

Let  every  Flepublican  Memt)€r  of  this 
House — especially  in  view  of  the  break- 
down of  party  responsibility  on  the  tax 
bill  lasi  week — give  earnest  thought  to 
the  question  of  whether  the  growing 
sentiment  of  protest  and  revolt  among 
the  American  people  against  these  pol- 
icies is  to  have  a  clear  and  firm  voice  in 
this  House. 

uet  every  Republican  Member  of  this 
House  give  earnest  thought  to  the  crucial 
question  cf  whether  the  American  people 
are  going  to  find  a  medium  of  expression 
on  these  issues  where  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  to  find  that  effective  medium. 

We  dare  not  again  demotistrate  a  clear 
unwillingness  to  face  the  is<sues  upon 
which  modem  men  differ  in  the  United 
States.  Let  all  Reput^can  Members 
heed  the  admonition  of  old:  'For  if  the 
trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who 
shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?" 


M  Bcpuldleaa  Members  voted 

tax  taffl  desi^te  the  k»g-estab- 

aiteiiilstratitm  record  that  the 

Ok*  Oongress  votes  the  more 

spmdB— and    will 


It  «w  a  wry  heavy  respoositallity  In- 
dMd  irttfeh  tbeee  96  Repobliean  Members 
by  their  abandonment  of  Re- 
prtoeipleB.  by  their  departure 
RepqhUcan  commitments  and  by 
ivnaal.  on  the  part  of  so  many  of 
«f  their  own  previous  tax-redue- 
tlon  xworda— «I1  of  which  might  very 
vatt  ha;?*  profed  the  deeiaive  factor  in 
the  BMM'g  action  on  this  UlL 

Hi>i  now  facM  another  cmtial  imoe 

thJa  week. 

It  to  Itefvndamental  Ima  of  whether 

is  iQing  to  perpetuate  the 

r  that  tnllatlan  ean  be  prevantad 

fef  <leallat  with  ■ynmtoiiis 

«f  WOMiL 

It  li  ttt  tMM  of  whether  mtelUgent. 

reaOy  believe  that  the 

In  our  aoon- 

,  «an  be  aitltrarily 

ym  to  ha  kept  in  proper  rila- 

|»  «Mll  «liMr.  and  ean  he  iw- 

41- 


Faiiily  Fara  Study 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TSZAa 
IN  THB  HOU8«  OF  RSPPJESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
encloae  some  tetters  that  show  this  study 
to  be  timely: 

DaPAsnanrr  or  AGRiCDi.Tt7u:. 

Orm  or  ths  Sscketabt. 
Wa$hinjgton.  D.  C.June  27.  1951. 
Bon.  LI1I1U.ST  BxcKwoam, 

House  of  Representativea. 
XMam  Mb.  BscxvroaTH:  DurluK  recent 
BH>nOtf  u  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
our  Unltad  SUtca  pattern  of  land  tenure 
itTVf  family  fiirmlng  abould  be  used  aa  an 
tKpfsrt  at  hop*  in  our  world-wide 
■gstiMt  Oammunlat  expanalon.  But 
If  ileiiioriaij  la  to  be  a  oontinulng  source  of 
bop*  to  rural  p«opla  elaewliara  in  tiie  world. 
damoeracy  must  continue  to  advance  in  our 
own  rural  araaa — we  muat  bold  the  mirror 
up  to  ouTMlvaa.  Bacratary  Brannan  and  I 
f»M  atroBgly  tb*  nead  for  aU  farm  organlaa- 
i  aiMl  pobttQ  liMtatutloos  oonoaraad  wltta 
to  untt*  In  a  daflnlta.  vi^roua 
to  strw^ttlwa  tanUiy  farming  Ln 


Tb*  pmrpoaa  of  tlila  lattar  la  to  Inform  you 
eC  tta  flti|M  wa  are  taking  tn  that  direction. 

With  the  sld  of  rafvaaantatlTea  from  farm 
•Bd   cbureh  offanttatlona   and    tiie   land- 


p-ant  ccliegee,  we  have  Initiated  a  ^atlon- 
wide  study  of  the  Department's  poUcl »  and 
prog.'-anis  wtth  a  view  to  determlnli  g  (1) 
pn-jr-ams  already  well  adapted  to  th"  need 
if  I.iir.Uy  farmers.  Including  the  meiing  of 
their  greatest  conUlbutlon  to  defen>?  pro- 
duction at  a  minimum  of  cost  for  th  •  sprv- 
\rn  rTidered:  (2)  prti^*ms  which  shr  nld  be 
difcoiulnued:  and  (3)  programs  and  ;<-ltclea 
which  should  be  changed  to  adapt  tl  em  to 
famllv  farm  needs  In  the  moblllzatl  m  pe- 
r:   (i 

Aa  the  Qrst  step  In  this  review,  at  he  re- 
qupnt  of  the  Secretary  there  has  be*  n  cre- 
ate! a  family  farm  policy  review  c«  mmit- 
tee  made  up  of  agricultural  leader  from 
outside  the  Department  as  well  as  I»epari- 
in^nt  people  We  li^vlted  each  of  the  major 
farm  and  church  organizations  to  d«  Ignate 
representatives  t(j  participate  In  thi.  com- 
mittee. Under  the  committee's  supe  ■. Islon. 
task  groups  were  assigned  to  make  pff-'rol- 
nary  reviews  of  programs  and  poll  :les  of 
each  agency,  which  have  now  been  corisoU- 
dated  Into  a  provisional  report  and  tenta- 
tive recommendaUona  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  moet  widespread  study  and  discus- 
sion we  can  obtain. 

Copies  Of  the  provisional  report  ar>  being 
made  available  In  every  county  in  tb  .  United 
States,  with  the  assistance  of  f aj  m  and 
church  groups  requested  In  obtalr.  Ing  Its 
wlde<>pread  consideration  through  neighbor- 
hood meetings  and  diacuaslon  groups 

We  have  asked  our  State  and  coun-.y  agri- 
cultural mobilization  conimittees  tc  act  as 
clearinghouses  for  getting  reporta  a. id  rec- 
ommendations from  farmers  an(  farm 
groups  during  the  next  few  months,  t  ut  have 
also  Invited  farm  and  church  groups  to  con- 
sider and  make  reconunendattons  on  the 
policy  review  In  any  way  they  aee  fit. 

I  am  encloalng  for  your  Infonratlon  a 
cupy  of  the  provlfllonal  report,  a  c(  py  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Family  Parm's  Fu- 
ture" that  explains  our  purjxjae  In  this  re- 
view, together  with  a  copy  of  the  agf  cultural 
mobilization  memorandum  aattin;  forth 
procedurea  for  carrying  cut  th*  paU<  y  review 
at  the  State  and  county  lavda. 

I  want  to  emphaaiae  that  the  :  eport  is 
Intended  merely  as  a  starting  poln  for  the 
widest  possible  consideration  and  d  scusslcn 
by  farmers  and  farm  groups  througiout  the 
Nation.  Prom  such  dlscuaalon  we  hope  to 
evolve  final  recommendations  ref)e<tlng  the 
broadest  possible  cross-sectlcn  of  the  opin- 
ions and  ideas  of  American  farme-s  them- 
selves. 

We  believe  such  an  appraisal  wil  make  a 
valuable  and  constructive  contrlbiitlon  to 
the  future  guidance  of  the  Departn«nt.  and 
to  the  eventual  formulation  of  roprcved 
national  policies  for  th*  well-being  ot  Amer- 
ican agrlcultiffe 

Both  the  Secretary  and  I  will  welome  any 
suggestions  you  may  care  to  maks  toward 
furtherance  of  sxich  objective*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  J.  McOoamrK. 

Under  Secretary. 

DtPAJtTMlNT  or  AcaiCTn.TDBT, 

PlOOXTCnON    *KT>  BiAX- 

KXTTNO   AOMUVISrmATTOIV. 

Quitman,  Tex.,  Hay  2 ).  1950. 
Hon    Li?a)LrT  BacKwoam. 

iVew  Houi«  Ofice  Building, 

Washington,  0.  C. 

DxAB  CoNcaBBMAM;  This  Is  in  'eference 
to  yotir  letter,  dated  May  13.  198(,  to  the 
Wood  County  PMA  Commltt**. 

We  tukve  approximately  400  pca:iut  pto- 
ducers  in  th*  county.  Hm  l«*at  niimb*r  at 
acree  each  producer  can  afford  to  grow  i» 
2  acres.  Wo  hav*  about  180  produ::«n  who 
received  aUotmsnta  at  lea*  than  t 
Of  tho8«  growers  iiavlng  aUotments  at 
than  a  acre*,  there  wHl  be  about  35  or  SO 
who  will  c«a**  to  grow  paanuti.     C  do  aofe 
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believe  there  wUl  be  any  to  cease  to  farm 

for  themselves.  The  number  of  new  pro- 
ducers were  35  and  the  number  of  acres  dis- 
tributed was  21.4  acres  and  the  average  to 
each  was  0  6  cf  an  acre. 

The  eicess  acreage  (for  oil)  up  to  the 
1947  picked  and  threahed  will  help  at  :east 
150  U)  200  producers  in  Wood  County.  (I 
am  told  today,  June  5.  1950,  by  Mr.  Akers, 
that  peanut*  for  edible  purpc«es  are  worth 
t200  to  9220  a  ton  and  for  oil  purposes  from 
HOC  to  liao  a  ton.)  (Part  added  in  paren- 
theses  by  LixDiXT   BBCKworrH  I 

H'lping  the  above  U  the  desired  Lniurma- 
tion,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly. 

EOT  K   BAawrrr. 

SecTttary,  Wood  County  PMA  Committee. 

Dtpaetmott  of  .^Gaictn-Tuar. 

PaoorcnoH  aitd  Max- 
KtmrG  AOTCTKisraATicn. 

Qwtman.  Tex..  April  10,  1930. 

Hon     LiNDLET    BiCKWOaTH. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D    C. 

Deab  Comcxshscam:  This  is  tn  reference 
to  your  letter  of  AprU  5.  1960,  to  the  county 
committee. 

( 1 1  The  number  of  farmers  receiving  5 
acres  of  cotton  or  lesa  was  1.249.  (3)  The 
number  of  new  prodxicer*  that  appUed  for 
allotments  was  S40.  (3)  The  acreage  that 
was  available  to  dlstrttjute  among  the  new 
producers  was  aoo.  (4)  Each  prodtwer  re- 
ceived from  1  acre  to  1.1  acres.  (S)  The 
number  of  zero  allotment*  was  10.  (6)  The 
I>ercent  of  new  producers  regarded  as  gen- 
uine farmers  was  83  percent  (300)  applica- 
tions. 

The  number  of  applications  left  from  Item 
2.  less  item  5,  lea*  Item  6,  consisted  of  90 
applications  that  did  not  meet  the  neccaaary 
eligibility  reqtilrements. 

If  you  desire  further  iniwmatlon  plea** 
advise. 

Totirs  very  truly. 

EOT   K.  BAaHXTT. 

Secretary  of  Wood  County  PMA. 

OtrAKTuart  or  AojcuLraoM, 
PaooucnoM  ahd  MAxaLcnive 

AOICIKISTXATIOM, 

De  Bidder.  La..  May  22.  1950. 
Mr.  LiNnurr  Bxcawunu, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
p»4a  Cum  ■■■Mill  Bbcxwobtb:  In  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  of  May  18.  1960,  listed 
below  Is  a  tabvilatlon  to  your  queaticmnatre. 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  peanirt  and 
cotton  farmers. 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  SBXLtrr  Oakb, 
Administrative    Officer,    Beauregard 
Parish  Production  and  ttarketing 
Administration. 

peanuts.  1950 

Number  of  peanut  producers 91 

Number  of  peanut  acrca  he  can  •conoml- 

cally  grow • 

Numtwr  of  produocr*  received  allotment 

le*B  than  5  acre* M 

Number  of  producer*  received  allc^ment 

leas  than  2  acre* ^^ 

Number  uf  producer*  received  le**  than 

a    acre*    that    will    eeae*    to    grow 

peanut* » 

Number  of  prodticer*  ttet  wlU  o*a**  to 

farm  for  tiMneelTee .    •« 

Number  of  new  prodno*rs  applied  for 

allotment  in  l»50 • 

Bow    many    acre*    did    you    tiav*    to 

distribute •■• 

Appr«aimat*ly  Iww  mueh  did  they  le- 

celv*(aU8) —   W 

xcvn^app 


DBFAmcDrT  ar  AcaxruLrrKX. 
Paooocnoir   awb  Maxxxtiwo 
APatui  lei  1  ATioK , 
De  Bidder.  La..  Jurut  1.  1950. 
Dxax  am:  Pleaae  And  encioeurii  f*  your 
attention. 

Tours  Tery  truly. 

T.  Srxlvt  Oakxs. 
Parish         Administrative        Officer. 
County  Committee  of  Bexuregard 
County. 

Cotton,  19S0 
1.  Cotton    producers    In    Beaureg  ird 

Parish 307 

7.  Farmers  receiving   5  acre*  or  less 

of  cotton -         272 

3.  New  prodticers  applied  tat  acrea-;e-         150 

4.  Acreage  to  distribute  among  cew 

producers 415 

5.  Acreage  each  received — 20-3.4 

6.  Parmer*  recetrlng  »eto  acreage...  13 

7.  Percent  of  new  producers  regarded 

as  genuine  farmers 90 

8.  a.  Acreage  the  new  cotton  amend- 

ment helped  new  prodtjcers 0 

b   Old  one* 0 

9.  Numb<»  of  producers  rtcelvlng  :ess 

than  5  acres  that  will  probably 

grow  no  cotton 15 

10.  Number  of  farmers  that  wUl  c«ase 

to  farm  for  themselves 


DXVACTMZirT     or    ACXTCtTLTTrtX, 

PKOorcnos   Am  MAxairnta 

AOMUrxaTLATION, 

Canton.  Te*.  March  20.  1950. 
O.  li-  Haftonstali.. 

Pruitvale.  Tex. 
DcAX  am:  This  1*  to  adrlae  that  the  county 
committee  find*  it  neceaaary  to  act  up  a  xero 
aU<Kment  on  the  above  farm  aerial  number. 
Since  we  tUMl  800  appUcatioDS  for  new  grower 
allotmenta  and  only  427.7  acre*  of  cotton, 
yoa  can  *ee  that  the  average  allotiBcnt  would 
have  been  0.7  of  an  acre  if  all  aj>prnved  for 
allotment*.  The  county  cootnittce  *p- 
proved  3S7  farms  for  new  grower  allotment 
with  an  average  allotment  of  1.7  acre*.  In 
view  of  the  above  fact*  we  eanrot  see  that 
you  iiave  been  done  any  dliwi  »i»  by  diaap- 
proval  of  your  application. 

Any  appeal  from  the  above  must  be  mad* 
within  15  d&y*  from  the  date  of  tJiia  notice. 

Tour  application  was  dlmpprcved  for  one 
ta  the  reasons  aet  out  below. 

1.  Work  stock  and  eqiiiianem.  not  avail- 
able. 

a.  Has  a  cotton  allotmeat  on  aiioUier  farm. 

3.  Q}tum  allotment  not  ncccsiary  to  live- 
lihood of  operator. 

4.  T^"<l  not  adapted  to  produ<:tlon  at  cot- 
ton. 

5  Allotment  which  could  be  aet  up  too 
fmaii  to  t)*  Of  posathle  benefit  to  farm 
operator. 

B.  W.  Blown. 
N.  L.  Cbxathak. 
J.  M.  SnPBXsrs. 
Cosnfy  Committee,  Van  Zarjit  County 
PMA. 

DwaaiMXHT  or  Aaocm.Toax. 

PaOOOCZXOlT  ASB   MaUCXXDMI 

AnmiiisTXATioM, 
Mmrshall.  Te*..  Jrnina.'y  i,  1950, 
Hon.  LoBurr  Bacxvroara. 

Mentber  of  Congren.  Wmahirtyton.  D.  C. 
Dub  Ma.  BacKvoasH:  I  wo«al<l  Uke  to  re- 
I^y  to  your  letter  of  D*cember  23.  IMS,  oa 
cotton  allotment*  wtth  answov  to  each  quea- 
tton  tn  aequeiice. 

Tbs  IMa  Harrison  County  allotment  wa* 
T5.000  acre*.  W*  bsUev*  tt  w*  oouM  dte> 
tribute  tha  unused  IMO  aOotmaut  we  would 
have  1 JOO  to  XfJOO  acres  to  distribute. 

If  w*  osa  allot  iiiiiwsii  srcrsH  not  many 
gviutiie  cotton  facmocs  wimid  have  to  almn^ 


don  farming  although  sooM  larger  fame 
might  drop  some  tenant*  Iwfore  their  allot- 
menta are  corrected. 

War  crop  credits  In  thl*  county  amounted 
to  approximately  2.000  aerea. 

Under  the  1950  allotment  formtila  up  to 
300  and  400  farmers  will  be  forced  to  cease 
farming  as  their  tcreage  1*  too  smaU  to 
obtain  credit. 

The  Megro  farmers  with  large  fsmllie*  on 
farms  with  20  or  50  acre*  of  cropland  are 
the  hardest  hit  by  thl*  method  of  calculating 
allotments. 

Tour*  very  truly, 

Waixxttt  8.  Black. 
Administratipe  Officer, 
Ha-riaon   County,   PMA. 


DrPASTMEirr  or  Aawcm-rrxx. 

PSODCCTION  AMD  MaKKCTTNO 

ADMnnaXXATTON , 
Carthage.  Tex..  December  2S.  1949. 
Hon.  LrNDLZT  ]&BCXWoeTH. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DtAX  Ma.  BxcawoxTH:   This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  December   19.   1949.  re- 
questing certain  data  relative  to  cotton  al- 
lotments in  Panola  County.  Tex. 

In  comp£rlng  1950  with  1942  aUotmenU  we 
note  that  Panola  had  an  allotment  of  ap- 
prozimateiy  5a.700  acre*  in  1042  and  17,M7 
for  I9S0.  Tbeee  figure*  inctud*  th*  allot- 
ment for  new  grower*  alao. 

Tou  ask  about  rcleaa*  and  reapportion- 
ment of  unueed  cotton  acreage  allotment. 
We  expect  very  few  iicra*  from  thi*  aourc*. 
We  estimate  ISO  for  the  county.  Parmer* 
anticipate  change*  in  procedures  and  fear 
that  the  surrender  d.  cotton  allotment  may 
affect  any  futiv*  aUotmsnt  that  would  be 
esUbUsbed  on  the  fsrm. 

W*  are  in  bed  tivape  oo  new  grower  fanns 
(thcas  wtio  did  not  grow  ootton  in  any  of 
the  year*  IMt.  1947.  or  1940);  IJOO  soeb 
farms,  and  omy  I.OQO  acre*  to  distribute.  0( 
thia  IJOO.  at  least  400  wUl  apply  for  a  portion 
of  this  acreage. 

I  beattate  to  estlsiat*  the  mnabcr  of  ten- 
ants that  win  be  without  hamca  as  a  result 
of  the  smaU  allotments  ta  this  county.  The 
big  move  will  start  in  the  apring  and  after 
CXmgTcas  has  considered  gtvteig  aooie  relief. 
They  stm  have  hope*  that  aomethlng  l>etter 
will  eome  their  way.  Mo  doubt  the  gentle- 
man from  WlUs  Point.  Tkx..  wa*  about  right 
In  hi*  estimate*.  Par  example,  in  Panola 
Ootmty.  tn  1942.  0  J14S  percent  of  the  crop- 
land waa  aUowed  for  ootton.  wh£le  in  19M 
only  OMM  percent  i*  allowed. 

We  iqipreelBte  your  tat*f«eC  and  wlU  gladly 
furnish   any   additloma   tniomatkm    upoa 
request. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Tour*  very  truly. 

T.  L.  Vnccurr, 
Administrative  Officer.  PMA,  Pmola 
County,  Tex. 

DxruTMxirr  or  AeKicoi.TVxx, 
FxooocTKMi  Ajro  MAXXRiaa 
Amain  utxatioh, 
TfUr,  Tex.,  January  3,  1950. 
Mr.  Lnnn.XT  Bxcxwocth, 
Memtfer  of  Congress. 

WoMhinigtan.  D.  C. 
Dsaa  Ma.  Bacx:wo*ani:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  a  few  days  ago.  in  which  you  re- 
quested lafonBatlan  zalattv*  to  the  cotton 
allotment  situation  in  Smith  County,  the 
following  is  submitted: 

1.  1943  anlth  County  ootton  allotmeBt: 
5B.0OO  acres. 

2.  Htunher  of  acres  w*  would  have  to  w- 
dlstributc  if  the  nnnssrt  IflSO  allotment  oould 
IM  uaed.  It  la  aetimated  that  about  LjOOO 
acTM  would  be  released  by  farmer*  for  b*- 
distributioa. 
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t.  NumtMr  ol  acrw  ihmt  would  come  from 
fcnuln*  ocrttem  tftnnm  wbo  cannot  oootlnu* 
to  farm  tMcauM  of  too  little  •cr««it«  It  U 
doubtful  If  any  men*  would  be  releaaed  by 
iuch  fanners,  m  they  would  merely  reduce 
the  number  of  teoanu  on  the  farm,  to  tlxat  a 
reaeonable  crop  could  be  bad  by  each  tenant. 

4.  War  crop  credit:  Smith  County  would 
receive  about  S.OOO  eddltlonal  acree  If  thle 
credit  were  granted. 

5.  Number  of  genuine  cotton  farmere  that 
wUl  be  forced  to  quit  fan&tng  in  Smith 
County  due  to  the  1930  cotton  allotment 
formula  (including  tenanu)  It  1«  eetl- 
mated  that  at  least  500  will  be  forced  off  of 
farms  due  to  Insufllcient  cotton  acreage. 

Hoj^ng  this  to  be  the  deaired  information. 
and  should  additional  information  be  needed 
dont  fail  to  call  on  us. 
Por  the  ooonty  committee : 

Dak  O.  Ow»k. 
Stcretmrj,  Smith  County  PMA. 

DBPsancxicT  or  AoaxcrrLTTrai, 

ASMINISTK  ATIOH , 

Atlitns.  Tex..  January  It,  19S0. 
Mr.  LnfKST  Bbcxwovtr. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Bouae  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  IHl  BacKworrH:  Henderson  County 
lueMViid  1.450  acres  of  Ha  offlciiU  county  al- 
lotnwnt.  all  btit  334  acres  were  ttsed  in  ad- 
justing ^  to  15-acre  and  other  farms. 

Tbe  chief  eoncem  of  the  committee  la 
new-growsr  aUotments  as  you  see  we  only 
have  SS4  acres  for  this  purpoee.  which  will 
only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  distrib* 
uted  among  1.000  new  growers. 

We  think  yoo  could  relieve  the  situation 
in  east  Texas  if  you  could  get  a  price  sup- 
port on  dry  btoek-eyed  and  cream  peas.  Un- 
derstand the  State  of  California  has  one  on 
black-eyed  beans,  which  U  the  same  as  our 
peas. 

The  eottnty  coounittee  concurs  with  Hoxis- 
ton  County  in  that  the  amendment  will  not 
help  this  eoonty  If  we  have  to  use  the  BAE 
acreage  for  the  country.  I  am  enclosing 
cofff  of  a  totter  we  sent  Tom  Pickett. 

If  «•  can  be  of  further  help,  please  advise. 
Tours  sincerely. 

RATMOIfO  O.  Magtks. 
ChmtrmMn.  PMA  Committee  of  Hen- 
dersofi  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  other  things  I 
hope  to  write  the  SecreUry  later.  I  would 
say  to  the  Secretary  and  Mr.  McCor- 
mack  that  many  of  these  farmers  re- 
ferred to  are  not  new  farmers.  Also  I 
say  to  them  when  there  are  allotments. 
Klye  these  small  farmers  enough  acre- 
ace  to  Justify  growing  the  given  crops  as 
I  proBOsed  in  volume  95.  part  8.  pages 
10723  and  10738  of  the  Comgussionai. 
Rxcokd: 


Ifr.  BacacvonB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
"Amembnent  ottered  by  ICr.  Becxwovth; 
Page  16.  line  3.  after  the  period  Insert  the 
followtng  subeeetion: 

*  '(f)  Tbe  penalty  provided  f<nr  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  cotton 
prodtwed  toy  any  person  who  Is  recognised 
by  the  roantry  committee  as  being  a  cotton 
farmer  tf  hla  total  acreage  doee  not  exceed 
5  •oea."' 

Mr.  BaunHJtH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  more  to 
■trlk*  oat  tiM  la«t  word. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  like  to  sak  some 
off  ttaa  MMBiben  who  •>•  ■pooaortng  this  bill 
this  miMtlrai     It  le  in  the  form  of  an  as- 
bvk  t  think  a  very  real  assumption. 
tint  a  vetaraa  96  or  38  years  of 
dM  anything  except  grow  cotton 
fMm  until  1943  when  he  went 
the  Army:  assume  be  remained  in  the 
until  IMS;   sTt'""'*  that  he  took  OI 


training  to  be  a  mechanic,  f  .)r  2  yir^  ai  rl 
while  doing  ntj  he  did  not  fftrm;  assume  tl.ut 
he  owns  a  60-ftcre  cottun  fHrm  whuh  h.as 
had  CO  cottton  on  It  since  1942;  assume  th;<; 
today  he  \cmen  hla  Job  and  gixfs  biiclr.  to  thit 
cottnn  farm  which  has  not  had  cottoti  .jruvi  ri 
on  It  slncf  1»42  The  question  i.<?  Will  he  be 
privileged  to  get  5  acres  uf  c  it.r. ^ 

Mr    Pkct.    Mr    Chairman,   will    th«   ge:. tie- 
man  yield? 

Mr  BccxworrH  I  yl^id 
Mr  Pace.  Th«t  depends,  and  I  have  •::.rl 
to  explain  it  to  the  gentlem.iii.  that  dp)'*'i.u-. 
entirely  upon  the  State  PM.\  Commitife  r 
the  State  of  Tes-is.  and  the  coun'y  PMA 
committee  In  which  that  farm  is  ix.  ,f.fd. 
He  can.  and  will  very  likely  sjel  con-sideraijly 
more  than  5  acres.  It  depends  upuii  t.^." 
amount  of  acreage  the  State  committee  ail  - 
cates  to  that  county  for  new  larms.  11  '.ne 
State  committee  gives  the  cour.fy.  (  r 
example.  500  acres  for  new  farms  every  acre 
of  It  must  fto  to  new  farms  Then,  in  .-.ilci;- 
tlon  to  that  500  acres,  the  dun'y  CLnimlt* ee 
may  reserve  10  percent  that  can  be  used  for 
new  farms  So  the  allotmen*  cculd  be  identi- 
cal with  like  farms  .n  the  same  are*. 

Mr  BscKwoRTH  May  I  a.-lc  thi,^  J-.r'Ser 
question;  However.  Is  It  true  or  it  '..-i  r.  ;'.  true 
that  the  deflnue  5-dcre  miinmum  ap-^jlies  to 
him'' 

Mr    Pact.  It  does  net. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  apparently  others  feel 
the  same  way. 

[From    the    Farmer-Stcckmau    of   November 
19501 

T.u.Ka  Wfth  Oi'h  Readers 

(By  Perdie  J    I>*erlng.  editor) 

The  futility  of  Government  at'empts  'o 
control  crop  production  through  acreasTp  al- 
lotments U  demonstrated  ac;ain  In  the  19=>0 
cotton-crop  failure  S<\  for  1951  a*;  leas'. 
there  wont  be  any  acreage  oiDntrils  i  r.  -he 
cotton  crop 

The  breakdown  of  the  alIotn".ent  system 
might  be  glossed  over  by  designating  last 
spring's  "cotton  surplus"  as  a  "national  re- 
reserve"  this  fail.  But  that  won't  keep  fa'm- 
ers  from  regarding  last  spring'?  rpd  tape  !n 
the  form  of  red  Ink  this  fall  What  does  It 
matter  if  cotton  sells  for  40  cents  a  poitr.d 
Lf  you  lost  your  crop  to  bugs,  bad  wen 'her. 
and  bureaucrats? 

Farmers  planted  only  about  ISOiXS.lXK)  :' 
the  21000.000  acres  allotted  thi.^  y  ur  ::: 
spite  of  clamor  for  larger  allotments  m  ?<  r:-.e 
areas.  Texas  In  1949  jrew  about  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  cotton,  so  drew  a  bl?  cut  tn 
acreage  thU  year  Bv;t  farmers  planned  8 
percent  less  than  allotted  Oklahoma.  -Ara 
a  small  allotment  failed  by  about  19  percer.t 
to  get  it  all  plante<l 

A  survey  by  Texas  Congressm.tn  Lindify 
Beckworth  revealed  that  one  reas>>n  was 
that,  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  thoxisands  ol 
farmers  received  less  than  6  acres  cotton- 
acreage  allotment.  Many  of  these  p  anted 
no  cotton. 

In  Oklahoma.  384  of  Le  Flore  County's  2,097 
cotton  growers  had  less  than  5  acres  I:j 
Stephens  County  305  had  5  acres  or  ies.s. 
in  Atoka  County  839  growers  were  assigned 
less  than  5  acres.  In  Carter  County,  where 
Ardmore  was  once  a  major  inland  cotton 
market.  154  of  the  735  old  cotton  growers 
had  under  5  acres  The  list  could  be  ex- 
tended in  Texas,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  or 
Ippi. 


I  he    ii"le   farmers,   In  any   future  allotment 
pr  'gram.* 

Sincerely  yours, 

E    H    T*T.o«. 


H 


COUWTST     GXNTIXMAN 

Philadelphia.    March    1,    1951. 
Bon.  LntSLXT  Bxckwokth. 
House  of  Representatives . 

Washinffton.  D  C 
X3BAB  RxranmrrATivs  BxcKworrn  Thank 
you  for  letting  us  see  the  page  from  the 
CoMcaasnoKAi.  Racoao  telling  of  Mr  Sptvey  s 
experience  with  the  PMA  There  oiu'ht  to 
be  an  exemption  ox  5  acres,  to  take  t:.xre  of 


SofTHwirsTrRFf    Crop  and   Stock 
Lubhofk.  Tex  .  March  10.  I 
:.    I.iNnt.rY  Beckworth 
House  of  Rep^e'irntativen, 

Wa.fhirigton,  D 

DtkR       REPREsEKTA-mT       BECKWOHTH 

H    .Spivpy  i^ase  U  perhaps  only  one  o: 
•  ■'N    V,    afTfcted.     It    bespeaks    an    ' 
\i.r)   :.       Y   lir    proposal    of    a    5-ar 
;i;  ti'i.  is  fav  Table      My  opinion  Is  ' 
,  .:;.i    oe    con-idered   a   bare   mlnimu 
n::;r:    :.   In   any  future  allotment   pro 
appreciate    yc'ur   sending   us   th' 
Ol.'  Congressional  Record  and 
.0  .n  in  the  matter. 
Y'jurs  very  truly. 

Ratmo.nd  Lee  Johns, 
Publi 
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American  Baseball  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

Of 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or   NXW  TOBK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  26.  1951 

Mr  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happv  to  «ee  .hat  sports  circles  are  re- 
.-pond.ii  •  mo,<;t  cooperatively  in  helping 
to  ombat  juvenile  delinquency.  One  of 
the  latest  .steps  in  this  direction  is  the 
proposed  American  baseball  Academy. 
which  IS  being  organized  by  a  group  of 
bitr  If-a^ue  baseball  players,  includin? 
Phi!  Rizzuto.  the  famous  shortstop  of 
the  New  York  Yankees,  who  is  one  of  the 
prime  sponsors  of  this  project.  I  ihink 
thcii  dli  possible  help  and  support  should 
be  given  to  the  project  which  is  expected 
to  re.vch  som-"  1,200  boys  in  the  first  year. 

Wh-it  is  especially  appealing  to  me  is 
that  no  racial,  religious,  or  other  dis- 
crimination is  to  be  applied  in  the  en- 
rollm-'nt  of  these  boys.  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  brief  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  the  subject 
wtiich  reads: 

B.\S13.\LL   .\ND  BoTS 

A  ?roup  of  topfiik^ht  major  league  base- 
ball plavers  is  ,;rKanizing  the  -\mencan  Base- 
ball .■\cademy  here  In  New  York  to  give  in- 
struction and  inspiration  to  youngsters  from 
all  u\er  thL><  area.  Ail  boys  from  10  to  18 
will  be  eligible,  with  no  race  or  other  dis- 
criminathai.  and  there  will  be  no  charge, 
r  ;>  hoped  by  tht  sponsors  that  In  the  first 
vt' tr  tlipre  will  be  session-  for  some  1.200 
b  >,  It  Ls  our  lope  that  the  number  can 
t>'    multiplied   to   man;    times   th&t. 

F'hil  Ri/ituto.  one  of  the  irreatest  players 
ev*>r  t  )  puk  up  a  glcve.  Is  a  prime  mover  in 
the  project  and  he  put  *ts  objectives  In 
t.';t'-^'  wnrds  Kids  look  up  to  ba.'^eball  play- 
er^i  itid  think  of  us  as  heroes.  It's  very  flat- 
ttr.iii  but.  is  far  as  I'm  concerned.  It's  also 
a  rt'.^^Kjnslbility,  I  think  a  baseball  player 
can  do  a  lot  for  children.  He  can  be  a  social 
wurkei  as  well.  In  these  times  when  there 
is  so  much  Juvenile  delinquency  we  major 
le.^^iiers  can  help  a  lot  of  boys  do  right 
ln,-ti-\d   of  wrong. 

That  Is  sportsmanship  and  social  con- 
science and  ^ood  sense  snd  good  fun  all 
rolled  up  Into  one  package.  We  hope  tlie 
academy  not  only  does  its  bit  in  grappling 
w  h  -some  of  the  nevliahle  problems  in  our 
large   urban  communities  but  also  produces 


i 


its  smUe  quota  of  JiSO  bitten,  pttdwn  who 
can  ulck  the  otrtsMe  eorocr  wttb  a  fast 
one  aiid  inHeldcn  wbo  can  plTOt  tn  at  teaet 
a  fair  Imiutlon  at  Ptzmto  hlmaelf.  Tb« 
players  In  tliis  scbeme  would  make  an  aU- 
star  team  In  tbemeel^ea.  Let  us  bope  that 
the  boys  wbom  tliey  want  to  tkdp  will  do 
th.m  the  honor  that  they  deem  re  and  tbat 
t^etr  commxmlty  wfU  glrc  ttwm  all  poasiMe 
support  and  aeetitanec. 


CxIcmiiMi  •£  EAicitwMl 
GlBa 


Ui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  wrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPHESENTATlVES 

Tuesday,  June  26, 19S1 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  sentiment  strongly 
entertained  by  veterans  that  the  educa- 
tional benefits  ayailable  imder  the  GI 
bill— Public  Law  34€ — should  be  extend- 
ed beyond  July  !».  195L  An  enortooos 
number  of  veterans  hareuiot  taken  ad- 
vantage of  these  benefits  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  and  the  intention  of 
Congress  and  the  people  that  they  should 
have  these  benefits  requires  an  exten- 
sion. The  appended  resolution  adopted 
by  the  department  of  New  York,  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  XJhlted  States 
of  America,  admirably  sets  forth  this 
demand  by  veterans: 
RxsoLtrnoK  Bs  BxnstsioH  (v  Fmuc  Ljiw 
KO.  346 

Whereas  the  cloeing  date  for  reterans  to 
enter  upon  their  edacatton  tinder  the  Gl 
bill  (PubHc  Lsw  Ho.  346)  is  July  27,  1961; 
and 

Whereas  the  school  term  cf  all  schools 
normally  begins  in  September  or  October; 
and 

Whereas  many  yeterans  wishing  to  enter 
school  under  said  OI  bill  find  it  impoestble 
due  to  no  claasee  dtirlng  the  stmuncr,  and 

Whereas  many  Teterans  who  tried  to  get 
into  special  schools  or  claaees  dizrlng  Sep- 
tember 1950  and  Jantiary  1961  were  not 
able  to  do  so  becatise  of  riKHtagee  of  daseea 
CH-  capable  Instructors  or  such  etesses  not 
being  scheduled  dnrtng  that  year,  and  thus 
through  no  fstilt  of  their  own  were  not  able 
to  get  into  school  until  September  1961  too 
late:  Therefore  be  it 

Bnolved,  That  the  department  of  Wew 
York,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  tirge  Ongress  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  entrance  into  edneaUon 
under  the  OI  bill  (PuNic  Law  Ho.  S46y  for 
1  year  until  July  IT,  1963,  to  enable  than 
Teterana  who  wish  to  enter  school  to  have 
a  proper  and  fair  opportunity  to  do  so  wben 
all  the  schools  are  open  and  available  to 
them 


luaMty,  UdbMleJ 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


my  coQeasues  sad  the  Amertemn  people 
wbo  are  payinf  the  Wis  the  f (dlowinc 
InfonnatioDal  Bulletin  Na  119.  released 
Thnnday.  June  n,  1961: 

VmxM  BaWa  ImBJumoHSL  Owt 

Waaxs 


ni  THK  BOOS!  or  BSFBBBHTATXVB 

Weimetdmt,  Jvme  27,  I95J 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attoition  of 


Willie  tike  CoogrcH  of  tbe  United  States 
Is  working  f  ererlably  to  find  new  ways  to  tax 
tbe  Amertom  pea|)te  for  addltiaixal  nrrentic* 
to  support  tbe  prceait  •dmlnlstratioc'B 
spending,  tbe  BcouomlrC  Cooperation  Admin- 
Istratkm  is  still  pledging  tbe  taxpayers'  6oi- 
lais  to  proTtde  for  foreign  nations,  items 
which  are  In  stxxt  snpply  tn  tbe  normal 
channels  at  trade,  aad  atao  Items  wtiicb  our 
own  Government  considers  tazurtes. 


As  a  spaeille  taemmpim,  on  Jane  It.  tbn  MCA 
autbortKd  tite  peotui— lent  tn  tbe  Unltvd 
States  of  « JOO  toes  of  Sae-mred  totMcco  to 
be  paid  for  with  gift  doQars  and  shtppei 
fretght  prepaid  to  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
This  Utsst  tobacco  offarlag  wUl  cost  SB  J78.- 
000  pins  ocean  freight  ebargea. 

Tb  raise  tbeee  gift  doUan.  tiM  recently 
HouBe-approTcd  tax  bUl.  B.  B.  4413.  pro- 
poMs  to  raise  •177,0004)00  by  blgber  taxes 
on  cigarettes. 

As  examples  oi  other  commodities  autlicr- 
Ized  for  {»ocurem«it  in  tiM>  last  10  days 
th«e  is  ststanttted  tbe  fo'.knvl3f  tyidcal 
proc\irement  airthortaatlaiui  reported: 


Dste 


T)«stJBatlcn 


PrwlOPt 


kmourt 


Jnoe 


19  i  Aoscris. 

19  j  Italy.    _ 

7>  i  Betenai-Laseaibarn- 

»  I  France 

a     Italy 

2S  " do 

25     ToeoaiaTia 

V  •  Norway. 

W  I  DecBurk  (MDAP).. 

»i    do 

ai     France. 


CoalazxJ  relatrd  fttdts. 

St««I-cn  ill  pn>lneti_-_ 


Cisar  'ami  ujhareo. 

Jteel-Enili  ;..-,.»,iii<ti 

Torpe-niLae  or  ro?in . 

CoppCT  »»^  eBifper  proiiuets . 

Tsuov  tn«l  sidDisi  Imtii 

Lrftd  is-1  'jeshJ-basc  proctoct^. 

Brasi  Mhl  broQJK 

Lesrdaaii  i««d  fcaff  sUoys 

Copoer  arri  ropfwr  proiarts . 
»  !  TefonlSTia - 1  Rnb««  ^n>l  niblw  pralorM. 


n  07B.  tfti 

1.  *».  nm 

2] 'J.  1X30 

1.  iwi.  ajf) 

4»:n.  so 

urn.  XiO 
ic.aon 

>«.<!lll>,aBD 


I  pnxsrwsacBt  ^nm  Luin  Jlrorriea. 
'  Exixpt  OMiaral  ratt>«r. 

Oa  Jane  33.  tbe  Department  of  Agrtmltixre 
was  autbortnd  to  procure  617,500,000  of 
wheat  f(a-  India.  The  Reuters  news  agency 
today  reports  tbe  arrival  <tf  tbe  first  wbeat 
shipment  to  India  at  Oaleutta  where  "^ 
crowd  of  300  Indian  OommtinlstB  catcalled 
and  shouted  antl-Amcrlcan  stogana  from 
dockslde  where  the  Bmry  niorecv  was  un- 
loading." 

A  Russian  food  ship,  tbe  Vitnus,  also  tm- 
loedtng.  was  cheered  b>  tb^  antl-Amertcan 
mob  of  Onmmtmista. 

Pics,  O.  Pnxia. 


Ai^ess  by  SccrdarT  of  LaW  Hankc  J. 
T«l«  at  tW  Oae  HndreJ  TUrty-tUrJ 
CaaHMacoMat  Excrdacs  •!  St. 
Uaivcffsity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

or  auBBOtixi 

IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  RSPREBSHTATl  VxS 

Friddy.  June  Z9. 1951 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  tn  the  Rxcoao.  I  include 
the  following  address  by  Secretary  of 
LfJbor  Maurice  J.  Tcritun  at  the  one  hun- 
dred thirty-third  eonimexKement  exer- 
d^  of  St.  Ijows  UniTVsit^  on  Tuesday. 
June  5. 1951.  in  St.  Lotrs.  Mo.: 

Reverend  Father  Gavin.  Your  Bxerilency, 
tbe  Most  Bevcrend  An:libitiiap  Bitter.  Very 
BcTsend  President  Father  Bclziert.  members 
of  tbe  CouxwU  of  Regents  and  Deans,  caodl- 
dates  for  degrees,  par»its  of  tbe  candklatea 
and  friends  of  St.  Louis  Untventty.  I  know 
:  have  been  deeply  Impreaaed  by  tbe  re> 
port  made  by  Father  Brinert.  And  I  know 
that  aS  of  yoo  must  bave  been  likewise 
deeply  Impreeaed.  I  eould  not  help  but 
tutnfc  of  um  great  debt  at  gratitude  tbat  otzr 
Hatkm  owes  to  tba  good  JMuit  Fathers  for 
the  woaderfol  work  tbat  they  bave  don*  fee 
a  period  of  135  jean  bete  tn  tbe  city  of  St. 
liouta. 


I  listened  to  father  talk  about  tbe  greatest 
deSdt  this  institution  ever  bad  and  which 
occurred  during  tbe  flaeal  year,  as  we  say  m 
Covemmesi^.  tlie  nacal  year  1961,  which  will 
terminate  very  sbortiy.  Put  I  am  oonAdent 
that  tbe  loyal  members  of  tbe  alumni  <^  tbis 
great  institution  are  going  to  see  to  It  that 
tbe  university  is  encouraged  tc  expand  its 
programs  ratber  than  to  curtail  tb>?m.  Be- 
cause, after  listening  to  Hit  reettatloa  of  tbe 
r«eareb  that  Is  now  la  prtigrcaa  In  this  great 
university,  one  reallaes  that  it  certainly 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  AraCTiea  to  bave  any 
of  that  research  cut  otf  beeaoe*  of  lack  of 
funds.  And  I  am  certain  that  under  tbe 
university's  able  leadersblp  and  with  sup- 
port tTKoa  its  loyal  aiimuil.  tbe  great  objec- 
tives of  the  university  are  going  to  he 
achieved  In  the  years  that  He  ahead;.  Hot 
only  that,  but  that  this  university  It  going 
to  play  a  greater  part  In  the  field  of  blgber 
learning  and  in  the  advancement  tn  tbe  field 
of  sctencc  for  t,2e  benefit  not  only  of  all 
America  trat  of  ail  manktnd. 

It  tns  always  been  a  deeply  Biovtng  tx- 
pealenx  for  me  to  Join  with  young  people 
in  the  ceremonies  that  mark  tbe  formal 
dividing  line  between  tbe  life  of  preparation 
and  tbe  Ufe  of  performance.  At  this  great 
Unlveidty.  you  have  explored  tbe  "world  of 
ideas"  and  the  "world  at  beauty."  How. 
yoo  most  take  your  dlseovcrtes  with  you 
out  Into  tbe  world  of  deeds. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  you  left  those  dls- 
cov^les  beliind.  Amertra  needs  your  fraab 
ideas,  your  young  energy  and  your  bright 
new  hope.  It  needs  your  healthy  impatience 
with  tilings  as  they  are.  ycntr  determination 
to  make  things  better  as  tbey  afaotild  be.  It 
needs  tiM  htg*»  moral  prtndples  that  the 
good  Jesuit  Pathos  have  Uugbt  bcre  at 
St.  Louis  University.  It  needs  emcigy:  it 
needs  your  cotirsgs  to  <to«am  dreama.  to 
try  new  approaches  to  find  new  answers  to 
old  <{uastk>n8. 

I  must  warn  you.  however,  that  you  wHl 
not  find  mucb  bcepltallty  in  tbe  world  of 
de«ta.  Tliat  world  does  not  take  kindly  to 
new  (freama  and  new  Ideaa  or  to  the  men 
wbo  offer  tbem.  Think  vt  tbe  boy  Jcaeph 
tn  bis  eamt  at  many  eokas  walkli^  aeraH 
tike  field  to  hla  broOica  tndtn 
ImM."  they  aald,  irtm  ttey  eaw 
bold  tads  dreamer  eeaaeiJi.'*  Ttey 
r;tTw,  and  threw  bJm  Into  a  pit;  aad  they 
KcM  htm  Into  shivery. 
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r  am  mfrald  Uiat  twu  been  the  rough  ap- 
proslanttioa  of  Um  fat«  of  ctreamtn  ever 
gtnec.  "Bettold  Ute  dreamer  comeUi  "  Tbat 
U  bow  th«  world  of  de«ds  greetj  men  with 
new  ideaa.  But  aome  of  the  men  with  new 
ideas  art  not  dUturbed  by  It  Tbey  Just 
go  on  worklnf  to  trans'ate  tbeJr  dreams  Into 
reaUt;.  and  when  they  sticceed  the  world 
■topB  e*IUoc  thsrn  dreamer*  and  It  starts 
to  call  them  practical  men. 

Bamembw  what  happened  to  Joseph  H« 
knew  how  to  tranalat*  his  dreams  and  that 
knowledge  saved  him  from  prison  and  famine 
In  ■STpt.  TlJe  hrothurs  who  had  mocked 
tAa  dreamer  cam*  to   htm   for   food. 

So  dont  abandon  the  Ideas  and  the  pnn> 
ciples  that  you  have  acquired  here  just  be- 
catue  some  practical  men  may  sccS  At  i:iem. 
The  practical  men  are  so  busy  dealing;  with 
the  world  as  It  is  that  they  have  no  time 
to  consider  ttM  wurld  as  It  should  be.  That 
Is  why  we  need  the  Ideas  of  young  people; 
why  the  young  pjeopie  must  keeep  after  us 
older  folks  until  we  lUten. 

The  tendency  to  resist  nctir  Ideas  has  been 
a  problem  of  human  society  since  the  dawn 
at  history-.  aEtd  even  when  at  a  late  hour 
the  Ideas  hare  Ijeen  accepted,  there  re- 
mains tile  great  problem  of  translating  them 
into  reality. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
.-lo  Institution  in  the  world  has  been  more 
attantlva  to  UUs  problem  and  more  actively 
attempting  to  meet  it  than  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Cburcb.  The  Church  throughout 
the  ages  has  labored  to  translate  the  high 
pris'-^plea  of  Christian  morality  Into  the 
every  day  Uvea  of  tmn.  To  uen  and  to  Oov- 
emjuaat.  to  CathoUc  and  non -Catholic,  the 
Chtirch  has  pointed  out  a  co;u-se  of  social 
and  ecoDcmic  action  that  embodies  high 
moral  princlplea. 

I  bav*  In  mlzad  particularly  the  great  labor 
and  aodal  ancycllcala  of  Pope  Leo  xm  and 
Plus  the  XL  These  encyclicals  Rerum  No- 
vanim  and  Quadrageslmo  Anno  were  not 
only  mootimanta  of  social  thinking,  they 
vara  calls  to  social  action.  They  were  an 
effort  to  maim  workers  and  employers  prac- 
tloa  In  their  factorlas  and  offices  on  Monday 
th«  prtndplaa  they  professed  in  their 
churchfls  on  Sunday.  For  government  they 
polntad  tha  way  to  aodal  and  econocnic  re- 
form. Thar*  la  no  disagreement  among  re- 
UgkMli  giuuiM  cm  the  obligations  of  moral 
aodsty  to  fsad  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
nakad.  to  minister  to  the  weak,  to  care  for 
tba  orphMDM.  tba  wUlo^^.  and  aged  and  help 
tha  poor — "Imi  an  Te  have  done  unto  the 
laaat  of  these  my  brethren  you  have  done 
»  wato  Ma." 

Am  Amarioans  we  take  tremendotis  pride 
that  oar  eoantry  has  shown  an  ever  greater 
wimngn— i  to  maet  these  moral  obligations. 
Tbe  gnat  modem  movement  of  social  re- 
form In  tlM  Xtaltcd  Statea.  stimulated  by  the 
deprsaston  of  the  thirties  and  guided  on  into 
the  prosperity  of  the  tJtles  shows  America's 
deep  eoDaelouBMaa  of  mc»«l  obligations. 

TlUa  soelal-reform  morement  in  its  slm- 
fdeet  MUM,  aad  free  of  its  political  context. 
1>  ssMntlilli  a  movement  to  help  the  pco- 
pli  Wlw  BMd  tmip.  the  okl-agc  and  surnvon' 
the  survivor,  unemployment 
halpa  the  joUeaa  wtH-ker,  labor 
the  right  ctf  labor  to 
to  batfaln  for  fair  working  con- 
protoctlon  from  ezplolta- 
tkm. 

It  Z  haA  ttea  this  morning.  I  could  Show 
aoetal  Hililstton.  the  Wagner 
Uw.  the  Social  Se- 
at  the  baste  prln- 
fli  Sanm  Moeamm  and  Quadragaalmo 
X  ddaU  ilKMi  ham  the  movement  of 
•  tranalat  too  of  mcvai 
Ufa  of  4  me  I  ii  a     Bnt  X 
credit  Is  dtas. 


the  Council 

of  sQclai  re- 

vrlttMi  In  1919.  and  based  on 


the  encyclical  Rrrum  Novarum.  The  bish- 
ops' pro«;ram  was  h  program  !^r  r-  ivT»"'.e 
action,  dfigned  to  enrich  the  lives  if  em- 
ployers and  emplovees.  to  make  nrlviiTp  en- 
terprl.se  more  fr\ilt'ul  fnr  rich  and  p<)«>r  alike 

But  I  might  poiiit  out  the  Rerum  N  tvanini 
was  written  In  18'.>1.  The  0>uncll  f  Br.l)  p«c 
program  was  written  In  191?)  But  ;i  t  vok 
a  major  depr^rti.-'"'.,  starting  In  1929,  to  have 
It  Rain  public  acceptance,  U\)  hft\e  tint 
phase  of  the  proeram  which  cuiild  be  re  '.- 
izcd  CT.ly  thrc-'.gh  law  written  into  thp  I.iw. 
starting  In  1933 

Today  America  stancl.s  .strnr.ger  bfc  luse  It 
has  tried  to  realize  the  program.s  tha'  were 
fVrst  laid  down  In  broad  principles  bv  Re:u:n 
Novarum  and  later  set  out  in  detail  In  the 
Council  of  Bish'fps'  prngram  In  1919  In 
that  spirit  we  ha"e  biult  a  strong  erny.r^nw . 
we  have  made  the  wtirkers  :\:\(i  employers 
prosper  here  a.s  they  ha'f  i,i-»here  else  en 
earth.  We  have  avoided  the  depres.sit  n  the 
Marxists  told  u?  would  surely  follow  Wiirld 
War  II  It  Is  .American  hlsfry  that  !  ll  w- 
Ing  every  major  struggle  we  have  h.id  m 
economic  deprosalon  aftpr  5  or  lo  yt- iri=. 
But  after  the  la^t  war.  and  prior  tc  the  s;-a- 
atlon  In  Korea,  .America  hm-s  pr-  b.ibly 
stronger  economically  than  ever  beiore  In 
her  history:  anc^  in  n.;  smai;  measure  that 
great  strength  can  be  attributed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  thiit  social  and  economic  proi?ram. 
And  I  might  «ay  here  that  the  Influence  of 
communism  \r.  this  country  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  level  of  virtual  In.stctnftcance. 
This  social  pr-iijram  nuide  .^^!enc^  stronger 
than  ever  'bi'jv^.  stron.x'er  spiritually,  and 
stronger  economic:.; ly 

I  wan:  you  to  know  the  streat  m'lvement  of 
social  reform  is  a  humiinitarinn  movement 
in  the  Cnited  States  and,  I  hop)e.  Is  not 
ended.  It  must  go  on  until  ttie  moral  ideal 
becomes  a  living  reality  There  Is  still  a 
groat  deal  to  be  d'  iie.  We  n^ed  a  lieaith 
program  that  will  bring  medical  care  within 
the  reach  of  the  po'T  and  give  m:petus  tu  the 
crusade  against  ti.e  r.ivaees  of  disease,  and 
g;ve  needed  faculties  to  the  medical  colleges 
and  universltie-?  to  turn  out  able,  trained 
medical  men  to  tend  to  the  medical  wan'-> 
of  the  American  people  We  need  a  Feder.il 
aid  lo  education  tliat  will  give  children  ■  ' 
all  ages  and  n:  all  income  g.-cup.*?  a  fsiir 
chance  in  the  schools.  We  need  a  civi;-rii;hts 
program  that  will  si.  e  all  .^mericu-.-  a 
chance  to  enjoy  with  dignity  the  ble.ssinE^ 
proclaimed  in  the  Declar  tion  of  Independ- 
ence. And  It  IS  to  the  credit  of  thii;  i;re-\t 
Institution  that  it  ha.s  made  f-he  Deciaratl.  n 
of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
truly  living  documents  here  by  It.s  approach 
to  this  problem. 

I  want  to  pay  public  tribute  to  .\rchbi.>h  p 
Ritter  for  putting  into  practice  m  the  .\rrh- 
dlocese  of  St.  Louis  those  basic  but  cf. ,', tt'd 
Catholic  principles  vhich  recognize  every 
human  tjetng  as  a  child  of  God  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  becomes  so  hli<h  a  rlicnlty. 

We  need  to  gUe  tht  farm  worlcers  the  help 
and  protection  our  laws  itive  the  »•  rrkers  m 
Indtistry.  They  have  been  stepchildren  too 
long.  We  need  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources, particularly  our  water  resrurces,  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  our  people  We  need  th'se 
things  and  much  more  if  we  are  to  make  our 
moral  concept  a  livmg  reality  in  the  United 
States. 

These  problems — let  me  emphasize  it — pre- 
sent a  challenge  to  you  who  are  graduann,^ 
today.  Their  solution  needs  ycur  help;  and 
I  am  confident  that,  responsive  to  the  h\<ch 
moral  philosophies  the  Jesuits  have  imparted 
to  you  and  Implanted  In  you.  you  are  going  to 
play  your  in^portant  part  in  shaping  ai.d 
building  a  better  and  stronger  America 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  s<.>clal  and 
econooUc  reform  Involves  the  translation  of 
moral  principles  Into  the  every-day  business, 
Industrial,  and  domestic  life  of  our  country. 
But  morality  does  not  stop  at  natiomil  bound- 
aries. Now.  If  It  is  needed  badly  In  our  coun- 
try's domestic  aSairs,  It  is  needed  desperately 
In  the  field  of  international  reiatiuus.     It  is 


:n  11.  It  field,  it  .seem.s  to  me.  President  Tru- 
m.in  h:is  made  one  uf  his  most  significant 
runtrihutions.  he  haa  taken  the  lead  In  trans- 
i.i'iii^  moral  principles  Into  the  operative 
f  rti.o  ooUcy  i)f  the  United  .Sute.s. 

I  he  United  -States  has  sent  billions  of  dol- 
l.iT>  t<i  the  war-ruvsKed  lands  of  Europe  to 
feed  the  huntiry.  tiie  aged,  to  care  for  the  sick. 
revive  the  farms,  to  restore  sanlt.-tion,  to 
promote  Industrial  production,  and  to  re- 
build a  strong  economy  These  billions  con- 
stitu'e  the  ijrcaiest  Investment  In  humanl- 
tariai  sm  in  the  hist'iry  of  the  world;  and  I 
would  like  to  Slate  at  the  outset  that  the 
t  itn!  e\:;endlture  since  World  War  n  for  eco- 
!..  ni;c  purp<jses  has  been  11 3.000,000.000. 
Toe  cost  of  hghtmg  World  War  II  was 
*.j 50,000. 000. 00<J  In  other  words,  the  total 
expenditure  since  the  termination  of  the  war 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  equals  the  mon- 
etary cost  ill  7  we*"k3  of  World  Wiu-  II.  This 
expenditure,  this  cost  of  7  weeks  of  war  has 
rebuilt  a  cci'irioent.  a  .strong,  and  determined 
Europe. 

At  first  we  were  Influenced  by  short-term 
considerations,  the  people  of  Europe  needed 
immediate  reliei.  they  needed  ioi^d.  no'  eco- 
nomic theory,  and  we  sent  them  what  they 
needed  But  we  knew  this  type  of  aid  would 
only  postpone  the  problem  of  European  re- 
construction instead  of  solving  it.  The  per- 
manent solution  W(, ulj  have  to  come  from 
Europeans  themselves.  We  knew  the  only 
souiKl  way  to  recovery  was  to  .iid  Eurot)€  to 
support  Itself  Tiiat  wrts  the  aim  of  our  sub- 
sequent aid  pr oiirams;  they  were  all  built 
around  the  id-a  of  .self-help.  That  wa-s  true 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  it  was  true  of  the  point 
4  technical  a.ssistance  pro-am.  which  is 
merelv  exporting  American  know-how  to  the 
back*;ird  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  true  n  ;)W 
of  the  tnutual  security  program  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  h:us  Just  sent  to  Congress  To 
help  people  help  themselves,  that  Is  a  worthy 
m.ntl  objective:  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  It. 
But  that  is  not  'he  whole  story.  These  pro- 
^r  ::-.-  iie  building  blocks  in  the  structure  of 
.•\::  er..-an  foreisjn  p<jlicy.  They  were  not 
rne:i:it  m  stand  by  themselves  and  they  can't 
be  understood  by  themselves.  Their  slgnifi- 
ca;.(  .'  1.=;  in  their  contribution  to  the  total 
I.-'re.gn  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Av.d  thiir  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
aV-Hiit  riuht  now  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  two  great  moral  objec- 
tive One  Is  to  protect  the  free  world,  In- 
due! i-ig  I  ur  own.  from  Communist  imperial- 
i.isiri.  th.e  other  Is  to  prevent  a  third  world 
w  tr  S.  me  people  thiijk  these  two  objectives 
are  incompatible;  they  think  that  to  stop 
ci)n.n:;;nisni  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  a 
terrihle  world  conflict — a  conflict  that  could 
nie.i;.  .ir..iniic  ruin  for  most  of  the  civilized 
V.  r:.!  Our  f.>relgn  policy  is  based  on  the 
h  >j>^  that  we  can  stop  communism  without 
such  a  conflict  and  In  a  moment  I  will  try 
to  sh  'w  you  how  America  has  done  It  up 
until  ii'W. 

If  our  hope  proves  baseless,  if  in  the  last 
analvsis  we  can't  avoid  a  world  war.  we  are 
eoir.j  to  do  our  best  to  see  that  we  dont  get 
Itito  it  before  we  are  equipped  to  fight  It. 
We  %:ii  try  to  see  that  if  It  must  l>e  fought, 
it  IS  :  >uk?ht  at  the  right  place,  at  the  rlcht 
time,  and  against  the  right  enemy.  But  we 
ein  e^tiv  hoiw  that  such  a  war  will  not  have 
ti-  (■>•  f  -M(;ht  at  all. 

H«T.^  let  me  say  that  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  faith  have  another  rea- 
s(.n  :  r  refusing  to  listen  to  a  gospel  of  de- 
.«I>.i!r  Those  who  believe  in  the  prediction 
of  .  ir  Lady  of  Patima  know  there  is  a  hope 
that  w  rid  war  III  can  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  :>rophesy  which  was  made  by  our  Lady 
(  f  Fomia  to  the  three  little  shepherd  chil- 
dre:.  the  prediction  first  that  there  would 
be  W  rid  War  II  unless  the  world  returned  lo 
Cfod,  and  that  there  would  be  world  war  lU — 
that  it  would  be  with  Soviet  Russia — unless 
again  the  world  returned  to  God — thla  pre- 
diction should  give  to  Catholics  the  hope 
that  there  Is  the  opportunity  for  rcconver- 
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sfcm  of  Russia  and  avoidance  of  a  third  world 
war. 

There  Is  erldextoe  that  eommnnlam  can  be 
■topped  by  a  means  short  of  war.  Tbat  !s 
what  happened  In  Western  Kurope.  "niere 
the  Commtmlsts  planned  to  gain  control  by 
the  kind  of  internal  revolution  which  Is  the 
product  of  eccmomlc  chaos  and  empty  stom- 
achs. There  we  stopped  them  by  assisting 
Europe  to  regain  economic  stability.  If  we 
continue  our  attack  on  the  poverty  and  de- 
spcdr  which  breeds  communism,  if  we  bclp 
to  promote  eoonomic  stability,  we  can  frus- 
trate the  Communists'  plan.  We  did  It.  as  I 
have  said.  In  Western  Europe.  We  also  have 
stopped  commtmism  in  Greece.  There  we 
did  it  with  military  aid  and  economic  assist- 
ance. It  was  done  throufh  a  limited  war 
that  was  never  allowed  to  spread  across  the 
Greek  border. 

We  stopped  communism  in  West  Berlin. 
We  had  to  CH^aniu  the  greatest  alrttft  in 
history  to  do  It,  but  we  ptefeired  to  do  it  as 
an  airlift  rather  than  a  world  war.  Tlie  air- 
lift took  time  and  some  people  got  impsttent 
with  it.  but  the  airlift  succeeded  in  further- 
ing the  two  objectives  of  our  foreign  pcUcy — 
The  stopping  of  ccxnmunlsm  and  avoiding  of 
a  world  war. 

This  is  the  way  our  country's  policy  oper- 
ates. Our  country  uses  economic  assistance, 
military  aid.  and  a  doeen  other  techniques 
all  over  the  world — different  things  In  dif- 
ferent places  at  different  times.  We  chacce 
means  short  of  war  before  we  choose  war. 
Where  war  must  be  fought,  as  It  has  to  be 
fought  in  Korea,  we  choose  limited  war  be- 
fore world  war.  This  is  a  slow,  luisensatlociil 
kind  of  policy,  but  it  produces  results,  it 
has  produced  results  against  cur  atheistic, 
cold-blooded.  Immoral  enemy. 

I  am  not  '  rying  to  suggest  that  our  strag- 
gle against  communism  has  been  woo — ^not 
by  any  means.  The  Communists  are  still 
keeping  up  their  pressures  all  over  the  world 
and  we  must  continue  to  resist.  b\it  the  free 
world  Is  b )  ding  and  building  its  strength. 
We  have  shown  In  Knea  that  we  are  ready 
to  meet  ?^,^e«wion  mith  force;  that  fc»ce  has 
already  diiven  the  aggressor  from  the  area 
he  sought  to  conquer.  We  are  preparing, 
ihrcufih  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Cto^anl- 
zatlon.  under  General  Elsenhower,  to  meet 
the  aggressor  with  force  in  Western  Exirope. 
We  are  preparing  to  stop  communism  all 
ever  the  world — not  just  in  one  place.  I 
could  discuss  each  of  the  Communist  pres- 
sure points  and  show  the  form  It  Is  taking 
each  hour  In  the  globular  structure.  Trouble 
forms  In  all  these  points.  We  can't  afford 
to  deny  the  danger  to  the  free  world  That 
would  be  the  greatest  mistake  we  could  pos- 
sibly make.  We  are  talcing  up  the  stru]|gle 
with  the  aid  of  our  friends.  We  need  their 
help,  just  as  they  need  us.  Together,  we 
shall  see  the  ideal  of  collective  security  pre- 
vail—the collective  security  embodied  In  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  stopped  eommunism  so  far  and  we 
have  avoided  world  war  in.  We  could  not 
discharge  our  moral  cbllgations  to  ouraelvea 
and  to  mankind  if  we  tried  to  do  one  without 
doing  the  other.  There  would  be  little  profit 
In  stopping  communism  if  we  had  to  destroy 
ourselves  and  most  of  the  civilized  world  In 
order  to  do  It.  and  thexe  would  be  little  profit 
in  keeping  the  peace  if  the  price  we  had  to 
ray  for  pieace  was  our  freedom.  That  la  why 
we  have  to  do  both. 

I  bav<>  said  there  Is  a  moral  obligation  to 
feed  the  hungry;  even  greater  than  obliga- 
tions arising  from  the  needs  of  the  human 
IXMly  are  those  arising  from  the  needs  of  tbe 
human  spirit.  What  the  ^ltrit  needs  Is  free- 
dom and  a  peaceful  world  m  which  to  enjoy 
it.  Those  are  the  morml  aims  at  ocr  Natian'B 
foreign  poUcy. 

My  friendft.  the  world  you  and  thouaaada 
of  other  graduates  wUl  have  to  face  thla 
spring  Is  neither  bright,  simple,  nor  happy. 
It  Is  a  worid  of  chaos  and  complexities,  a 
world  made  dark  by  the  massive  shadow  of 
commimlain.    Bnt.  somehow,  kxddng  at  thla 


class  of  graduates,  X  dont  think  this  gloomy 
old  world  Is  goteg  to  frighten  you.  I  am 
coDfldent  that  yoo  are  gotng  to  faos  It  with 
cotBWge  aiMl  determinatkia.  Tremendoua  re- 
sponalbUtty  rests  upon  your  shooklen;  you 
will  have  to  understand  and  deal  with  and 
try  to  aoire  the  prohtcms  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

The  responilbUlty  of  educated  men  aiul 
women  Is  always  a  great  one  Unless  those 
who  have  knowledge  are  sensitive  to  the 
nis  of  the  world,  the  fotitre  will  be  m  tbe 
hands  cf  the  Ignorant.  Tours  will  be  the 
grave  respanstbiUty  of  translating  Into  real- 
ity the  moral  prlneti^es  yoo  have  been 
taught  In  St.  Loiiic  University.  I  knew  that 
the  tralnlEig  you  have  received  here  from 
the  good  Jesuit  Fathers  is  the  best  that  is 
available  In  the  United  Statea.  That  will  not 
only  make  you  good  Catbolica.  it  vrlll  make 
you  good  Americans. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  made  a  magnifi- 
cent ecntrlbntlon  to  American  life  through 
the  thoosands  of  yoimg  men  who  have  left 
their  schools.  These  Catholic  men  have 
been  disttngirished  Americans,  loyal  to  their 
church  and  their  country;  and  the  good 
Jesiiit  Fathers  who  trained  them  can  lock 
upon  thetr  record  of  acoompflshment  with 
pride.  They  are  recogniged  and  honored  as 
loyal  and  valued  Americans  by  all  their  fel- 
low citizens  with  the  exception  of  a  handful 
who  have  in  recent  yean  been  catering  to 
prejtjdice  and  intolcracce  by  trying  to  dis- 
parage Cathcllc  Americana.  Their  argu- 
ments are  Illogical;  some  cf  their  best 
friends  are  Catholics,  they  tell  us— but  they 
hasten  to  tell  us  In  the  same  breath  that  the 
Catholic  philosophy  of  edtK»tion  is  anti- 
democratic and  therefore  dangerous  tc  Amer- 
ica. They  mean  to  say  that  ytm.  the  grad- 
uates of  a  great  Catholic  university,  can  be 
good  .Americans  only  to  the  extent  that  you 
disregard  or  openly  repudiate  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  yotix  faith.  You  and  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  very  oi»pcslte  is  tnx.  We 
know  that  tbe  gradtiates  of  Ihte  and  ether 
Catholic  universities  will  be  good  Americans 
precisely  to  the  extent  that  they  are  loyal  In 
tfce<(3ry  and  practice  to  the  basic  teachings 
of  the  faith  cf  our  fathers. 

But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  attempt  a  theoretical  reply  to  unfcoinded 
criticism  cf  Catholic  education.  A  siifBctent 
reply  to  otrr  critics  of  Catholic  education  is 
the  mere  mention  cf  the  Inspiring  heroism 
cf  the  famous  graduate  of  one  of  yotjr  sister 
colleges.  Commander  John  Joseph  Shea,  of 
Boeton,  whose  farewell  letter  to  his  young 
son  will  go  down  In  history  as  a  classic  defi- 
nition of  true  iunericanlsin  and  a  classic 
reply  to  the  arlticiam  of  Catholic  education. 

In  passing.  1  cannot  refrain  frcm  psytng 
tribute  here  to  still  another  American,  the 
mention  erf  whose  nsme  is  an  equally  ade- 
qusnte  reply  to  the  critics  of  the  type  of  edu- 
cation you  men  and  women  have  received 
In  St.  Locia  UnlvKsity.  I  refer  to  the  f amotu 
Fkther  Joaeph  Timothy  O  Callahan  of  the 
Society  of  Jesoa.  who  was  hocared  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea  and  by  aU 
right-thlnkli^  Americana  for  consfricooas 
gallantry  and  courage  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  while  soring  as  chaplain  on  tbe 
United  States  ship  Franklin.  whUe  that  ship 
iraa  attacked  off  the  eoast  of  Japan  on 
Martii  19.  tM6.  I  might  say  that  be  was  tbe 
lint  ^^^»p***"  ^  the  entire  history  cf  the 
Chaplains  Corps  to  receive  the  Congressional 
liedal  at  Boaat.  the  highest  deooratlaD  that 
can  be  confeixcd  by  our  Government  and 
by  the  Prssidnit  of  the  United  States  upon 
a  couiageous  and  heroic  Amerioin. 

I  have  dtad  the  records  of  Commander 
Shea  and  Father  CCaXlahan  merely  as  typi- 
cal of  symboia  of  my  own  conTicUoD  that  the 
principles  otf  CathoUc  eduatioaa.  tf  falth- 
i'ully  praetleed  by  the  graduates  of  our  Oith- 
oUc  Bchoola.  prodoee  the  finest  type  of  Aaer- 
Icanism. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  addrcaa,  I  spcdn  to 
you  of  the  new  Mews  this  eteas  d  graduates 


can  eontnbote  to  American  ttf*  and  hov 
badly  we  need  tboae  ides*.  I  Bbosdd  tlkt  «o 
dam  by  remtndtng  yog  that  thsre  are  eartaln 
oM  klaas  that  stlU  need  to  be  champinped.  X 
refer,  of  eoursc.  to  tarn  lliiirfasii  and  eternal 
principles  that  he  at  tbe  v«ry  fouadaUon  at 
any  asoral  tfrUlaatlaii.  The  winds  «  dark- 
ness have  blo>wn  acrosa  the  plains  of  hletory 
for  thousands  of  yMra.  but  these  prinrlplss 
remain  immoved  and  wnahakim.  Tbey  bawa 
been  challenged  over  and  over,  hot  they  have 
stood  the  test  of  time. 

I  know  that  when  jou  leave  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity you  will  take  these  principles  with 
you.  Tour  school  haa  taught  them,  jata 
church  has  fought  for  them,  your  country 
must  foUow  them  for  tta  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  world. 


IlfBM*  Jam  Padmwtid 


EXTENSION  OP  RSM/-RK8 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHT  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  njiwot 
IN  TBS  BOUSE  OP  BEPSS^lfTATIVBS 

FYidajf,  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speakex.  today 
marts  the  anniTcirsary  ef  the  death  of 
one  whoss  name  asd  ideals  ttwe  on  Is 
the  hearts  of  not  only  tbe  great  free- 
dom-toving  people  who  can  claim  hhn 
as  their  own.  but  In  the  hearts  ai  aU 
who  aspire  to  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  believe  in  the  inherent  dignity  of 
man. 

However,  his  liriisg  memorial  is  not 
only  m  the  field  of  statesmanship  but 
also  in  another  field— one  vhic4i  tran> 
scends  the  boundaries  ot  nationalities 
and  ideologies — the  field  of  music.  And 
in  the  dark  and  trytBg  hours  of  1914. 
this  already  illustrious  son  tamed  from 
his  artistic  successes  and  gave  to  the 
cause  of  his  beloved  homeland  al]  the 
energies  of  a  mind  aixi  soul  which  was 
the  wellsprin?  of  freedom  that  so  char- 
acterized his  music. 

Paderc*-ski  saw  the  long -cherished 
hope  of  liberation  for  a  people  with  an 
ancient  civilization,  rich  in  language, 
ll.erature  and  traditkm.  bein«  forged  in 
that  crucible  of  World  War  L  But  Po- 
land had  not  exiisted  as  a  nation  for  over 
100  years.  Its  restoration  as  a  political 
entity  when  the  ADied  powers  led  the 
world  out  of  war  into  victoiT  was 
achieved  principally  by  his  eOorts. 

He  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate 
goal  to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself, 
and  by  the  time  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war.  the  Polisti  cause  was  well 
established. 

In    December    1918    PaclereTraki    re- 
turned to  Poland  and  in  the  ensuing 
months  formed  the  PoUah  Cal^neL   This 
was  no  «tf7  task.    Though  In  all  of  his 
people  there  Immed  that  one  single  pur- 
pose, the  kmg  surpressed  fire  oi  nstiooal 
patriotism,  the  years  of  living  under  a 
foreign    yoke    caused    many    political 
groups  or  parties  to  be  boiXL.  and  "the 
roads  these  groups  chose  to  f  oQow  to 
achieve  national  freedom  dlfrercd  great- 
ly.  PaderewAi  strove  to  foam  a  CabiZKrt 
of  tbe  best  ooaliflcd  rather  than  merely 
repreaoitattve  of  tbe  vaiiooi  political 
parties. 

Some  of  the  kleallsm  of  tbe  man  can 
best  be  stated  In  his  own  words,  uttered 
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to  the  about-to-be  reborn  nation  at  the 
formatltm  of  this  first  Cabinet: 

Ottartttacka  of  puMtc  order  ftnd  Mcurtty. 
w  tilOimm  k  prming  appeAl  to  thoM  Im- 
patl«iit  aam  vbo  wouM  fain  reaitst  their 
IjiMite  tr7  rvcouis*  to  violence,  and  w*  urge 
upon  Umib  DOt  to  foTfret  thut  the  «hol«  civ- 
tltaMl  vorkl  baa  tiow  its  rym  flxed  on  us  It 
tehoovw  •TtTf  loyia  citizen  that  ve  should 
he  coDcMercd  as  a  people  worthy  or  the  llb- 
ert7  whom  radiance  nov  Ulumlnstes  the  Po- 
Usb  land. 

In  1919.  as  Prime  Minister  of  Poland. 
he  arrlTed  at  the  Peace  Conference  in 
Paris.  Tbe  terms  that  gave  Poland  her 
rightful  i>lace  in  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions were  again  pnricipally  his  achieve- 
ment He  earned  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  that  entire  delegation.  He  was 
not  only  an  outstanding  citizen  of  Po- 
land, be  was  that  rarity — a  citlsen  of  the 
world.  In  his  efforts  to  make  Poland  an 
IndepeDdent  state  tt  never  forgot  the 
rights  of  other  minorities.  Had  his  rec- 
ommeOfdatlODS  then  been  accepted  in 
fuU.  Burope  might  htive  been  on  the  road 
to  a  lasting  peace  in  1919. 

The  Tears  between  1919  and  1939  were 
but  a  short  span  measured  in  the  lives 
of  nattoas.  For  Poland  there  were  dl- 
flcuUifes  not  only  frc«n  within,  but  frcm 
without.  The  force  of  commtmism  rc«e 
as  an  evor-increasing  menace  to  the 
while  Hitler  was  pressing  from  tt-e 
What  han>ened  in  that  Septem- 
ber <rf  1998  is  history. 

m  the  twilight  of  his  life.  Paderewskl 
again  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  cr- 
gmwtarfT^f  the  world  for  defense  agaizu^ 
tgrranay.  He  did  not  see  the  end  ol  the 
Second  World  War,  but  when  he  died 
10  jtmn  ago.  he  died  in  the  faith  thiit 
the  dnBoendeB  of  the  world  would  trl- 
xmsix  sad  that  Pc^ikI  would  once  moi-e 
be  free.  On  thte  day  I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple at  Poiaad.  who  again  live  under  the 
of  oweaaion.  and  alao  thoee  Amer- 
of  PoUsh  birth,  decry,  as  do  I.  Uie 
that  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
have  made  of  this  great 
rs  dream  of  freedom. 


Investigati—  el  Ceet  of 

■  »     '  *---!-   M-- J- J 

UTHg  oeveiy  weewew 
XZTXNSION  OP  RSMARES 

OP 

HON.  C8ARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


TK  TWM  JKKISI  OF  RXPRBBEHTATTVES 

Thmrtdat.  June  2t.  1951 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not - 
withstanding  the  numerous  and  varied 
InTtfiftgattoiia  being  carried  on  by  com- 
mtttoea  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
Joint  mmmtrtfire  of  the  two  bodies,  there 
is  no  tawitlgation  by  any  committee  on 
the  sofiject  of  the  reason  or  reasons  for 
the  ouirtliwially  rising  cost  of  food  and 
food  pKoducts  to  the  cocwimer. 

It  la  IV  oirtnioo  that  the  importance 
of  tfalg  iiiiHiir  to  eonsumers  justtitea  and 
reqplrM  aa  Immwtlate  stody  of  the  sub- 
|Mt  to  bg  aMle  by  a  medal  oooualttee. 
the  Bureau  of  Labor 
,  gecogniied  trade  Journals,  and 
oomputatioQs  show  that 
m  the  wbcdeaale  market 


ani 


have  generally  dcclinod.  but.  noiuith- 
standinK  this  fact,  the  retail  cost  tlwit  the 
consumer  must  pay  us  continuaily  ns;n  ; 
What  Is  the  reason'  The  con.^umors 
and  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know- 
just  what  Is  ke<>pinv:  livins  costs  up 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  the  wl-.y  and 
wherefore  of  the  situation.  I  am  intio- 
ducinK  today  a  resolution  calling;  upon 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoir.t  a 
committee  of  seven  Members  (.f  i!.e 
House  to  Investigate  the  whole  s-ib't'ct 
The  present  committees  of  the  House  are 
limited  to  the  particular  subjects  tliat 
come  within  their  jurisdiction.  Hence. 
there  ts  no  over-all  study  which  a  spe- 
cial committee.  repre.sentative  of  the 
several  committees,  would  be  eniitled  to 
make 

I  trust  that  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House,  to  which  my  resolution  will 
probably  be  referred,  will  .see  the 
portance  of  such  an  investigation 
study  as  my  resolution  provides  for  and 
act  immediately  and  favorably. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  a 
copy  of  Informational  Bulletin  No  130. 
issued  by  Paul  O.  Peters,  under  date  of 
Friday,  June  29,  1951.  The  fact.s  and 
figures  given  in  this  bulletin  are  taken 
from  authoritative  sources  and  supports 
the  underlying  facts  that  give  rise  to  the 
necessity  and  justification  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resoluion  for  a  special  investi- 
gation such  as  I  am  introducing 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
reads  as  follows : 
CoNcattsaJONAL    I.v^tsTiGATTON    Or    Cost    or 

LrVTNG    SORELT     NiEDED 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Tiiurs- 
d*y  released  a  report  indicating  that  the  cost 
of  living  as  reflected  by  the  Cor.sunners' 
Price  Index — the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
usiially  ptirchaaed  by  families  In  the  mid- 
dle-Income groups — reached  185  4  percent 
of  the  Nation-wide  average  fcr  the  years 
1935-39  taken  as  a  base. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  relea.se  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporting  on  the  wholesale  spot  and 
futures  commodity  index  for  the  years  1924. 
1925  and  1926  shows  declines  in  their  Index 
aa  follows: 

Commodity  index  by  Doic-Jones 


y-b.        June 
17,  :$i>\     A  l'«il 

E'crci-nt 
Jrop 

Spot  indM 

Future!!  tndrx 

-ii. -•■5     i»i.  a 

1&  78 

Th«  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reD<.>riln2 
on  wholesale  commodity  prices  for  the  wecic 
ended  June  19.  1951.  shows  the  li.clex  at 
iai.8  «»npared  with  a  reported  183  3  Ti  r  the 
week  ended  February  20.  1931.  This  Index  is 
baaed  upon  1926 r  lOO  and  the  drop  vould  b»- 
equivalent  to  0.927  percent.  This  figure  be- 
ing less  than  one-tenth  of  the  Dow-J(  :ir-s 
computation. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also  l>sues 
dally  Index  numbers  and  spcit  primary  n;<ir- 
ket  prices  for  28  commtxlities  covering  a  wide 
range. 

Frtwn  such  reports  we  prenent  the  foUuw- 
tsg  comparisons    (August    1939r;l0Oi: 


ItfTI) 


I  Feb.  1«,  ,Ji!".  .■< 
I     li*.Jl     .     l'-,i 


CofsmoditM: 

Imponi 

Dommie 

434.4 

4:i.i 

Domestic  acricultural 

Fnodsrofli 

Rav  uidtutrisls 

OsBsraJiadei 

■rr]    1 

T;:f  .;pr.fr;i:  IikIcx,  lu  shown,  has  dropped 
41  2  ;>  ^11. ts.  (.r    10,5  percent. 

I  J-'  C  n.suintrs  Price  Index  for  February 
1.)  U'.Ol  wa.s  reported  at  183.8.  and  the  May 
Id  ru'ir. f  indicates  a  rise  cf  16  points,  or 
IfxK  ;!.ati  1  percent  In  the  3-month  period. 

Ip.  view  (if  the  declining  commoditv  in- 
ch'xi',  which  include  foods,  textile  products, 
;ur,s.  b'.iildin^  materials,  chemicals,  and  al- 
lied jir-jduct.s  and  such  Items  as  electricity 
'."T  !;^l.ti!is  the  Cor.kjress.  m  Justice  to  itie 
Ar::iT.r:\:\  cijiisumer.s  and  taxpayers  ought  to 
(■  luluct  <\'A  iinn;ediate  investigation  to  de- 
termine ju.st  what  Is  lie»>plng  prices  at  infla- 
tionary levels  when,  with  bumper  crops  In 
pru-Pf  •.  and  warehuuses  Jammed  with  sur- 
piU'i'-.  by  every  lavk-  of  economics  the  cost  of 
li*.  1!  ::  'ii'/Uld  be  coming  down. 

A::  ,'h<>r  f.ilr  Indicator  of  the  downward 
tf'..!  i,'.  p;'r*.'-*"<  Ls  shown  by  the  following 
(■•  n-.piritlve  study  of  prices  quoted  in  the 
Wa:;  ri-.-e^t  Journal  for  Saturday.  February 
17  It*  1  ;ii.d  Tuesday  June  26.  1951,  which 
laiiuwa; 


f-.b.  i: 


I'lne  Vy 


Focxi- 

Fl.'ur.  hartl  winter,   New  Viirt. 

hunilrwlwoisrht %f.  v     i  $(^  as 

Cotlee,    ijantos    4'»     New    Yark,  I  I 

pound. - 1      .V   J       .,S2H 

r,«-(v.i   AivT'i.  N't-w  Y'lrk.  pw.und  ..        . '.i>    ,,       .'^^'^^ 
~.     '■'';■■•■"!,  \''w '^■'"■It.  pi.Tiir.'t  .(>*:■        .(»Tj 

H  ,■•'•■,  'r'  -h,  '.»'J  M'drt'.  New  York, 

:.-':'iil fiS'o        .a* 

K.>  .  .No.  2e\tra,  <^'hica«o.  doten.-       .H  .im 

Bri.'il>T«,  I>elniarv;i,  o-(.ioLind,  c^t 

pound .>  .M 

Hoes,     Cht(~i;!o.     trip.     hundnO- 

_    »(MKfct_ J    ;«0)l  23    VI 

,st.  ..r».   "hicviJ.  clii'Hv,  huu'irfvl-  j 

■     .-h* _..    3.«  '<        3T  iVt 

1    :    T  f.hrk.  New  V'.rk,  rx-iu:iil..'     1  W  I  U 

Cit',.  •■  ■    iv  !  '.•.■■i- 

U  ;,.  it.  \u   J,  h:\rd.  Kansas  Citv. 

tu-^h>'l 1  .'■  H,  132 

C  >m.    No,    2,    ycllaw,    Chii-aio, 

hn.shpl 19  1.69 

0;»t^.  No.  1,  white.  Mmneatvilis. 

t>'i.shei 1  tt  W  .  7<;>li 

Ryp.  No.  2,  \!innt:-.i;i'rl;.'i,  bti-h*-!.,      l.j'%  1.  Ts 
H  ir'.i'v.     rrialfir.e.     Nfw     'Y.rk, 

^"i-h-] _ 1.9  1.70 

->■•.  i"  iT.s,  -No.  i.  vfilow,  C'hicaro. 

ri-i..'l _."._        \.\  Z97i% 

V  iv  •■<-'l.  Minncjt>Oii-<,  bu.-ih««l 4.  n  X  v, 

I'r  I!'    HutTi'.i.  tan     >.  .; ,  fii.75 

I      -.••■•'.  ni»>al.  NT iriTK'at^lis.  t<in. ..  t^Z  i>  1  .Sl.OO 

I  .  :  ■nriM'.'''.  n)»'ii.  Ml  ni  phis,  ton...  vie,  fW.no 

■-'  :'■  i:;   !ti',il,    Ii.-citur,  ton i  Ttni  i^j.  '0 

I '.  ••,  n  ...,T,<  >'   r»ii  !f ,  poiirrl       . ,  .21'.  .  1.^ 

( ■  ,r" 'a'   (Till,..  r'hu-\?n.  pimn.l  .Sl'^'  .I-S 

•■-     *•   .1     I  cruiip.  ivcatur,  pi>unci  .:''ii  .14 

I'  .   -lU'li .  ;'<a;:i,l .;■     i  .17'* 

''    o       1'      :'■■  iTUifP,   I'lciflc  Cl>3-<t. 

i-'H' 1  ':.'    '      .13 

<■   t  '  1.  ti't'..  fvi'V  f>ia.«t •>.'>,  1  '      172.50 

i.  r'    fincv.  fhicMfin,  [Kiunil .1*^7       .  l.Vii,) 

T  ..:■*.  .New  York,  |«iiin.l. .li^^       .U 

I   • -■••^<1    oil,    raw.    New    Yrrk. 

;• 'ind .  .:>o      .I7'i''' 

T.-T',  .  -  m.l  rihr.-v 

I      ::  ■!  .  M,  ;iiii!ii;-i,  1  V-i'">  Itliililliuz, 

;<"iiai -        ,         ,      .- 44'^J 

!•  :'  i;),   to  rtunro.    t'-inch.    Nrw 

"i    'k,  ynr,)  4  S2i", 

\V  iKii  tofis.  Ni'w  Y'lrk.  iKitin.l  .To         2.55 

-.In.   Ja;iaD>-><'    \.K,    -New    Yi)rk,  i 

pound 1     S,    0  t  i".1 

\!     Mlo- 

-I,.. "  fi;!".-ti.  ritt'hurifi.  ton I   v.    ifi       \xr»'> 

i    -•    .'•■f:.    .\.i.    ..     r!al:»<K'l['ti::» 


M 


''";''-r.      Connecticut      Vs;;i-' 

!>..iir.l 

I,.-,  t.  \.  w  V.,'k.  ;.ii!-al , 

i  .1.  \    «   "i   ,rk.  i«>ii:i  ! 


M 


-ti. 


Nr* 


.    ■4'-- 

r  >i7 


.2l'i 

17 
1.U4 


.«« 


!'    'i.  -.  I'.  '  '  :    .t:\.  cm*  >■,  I  '''iraj 

i-"'au 

TurfxTitinr.  Savanii;i.'i   »■  kliiti 


The  tikTures  quoted  tn  the  ccmparatlve 
tab.e  ab'/vc  are  Indicators  of  the  ;;rice  trend 
ii;  cv  tnmodu.e;^  at  wholesale. 

Ill  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  price 
trends  there  t«  now  shown  the  r  tail  price 
of  18  foods  making  up  the  faml.y  market 
ba.sk eC  In  the  District  of  Columbt  i  on  Peb- 
rua.'v  15.  1951.  and  comparative  price  for 
June  29,  1951.    Prices  taken  from  sime  ctuOn 
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•tore  doing  a  casb-and-carry  butlueaa.  vlth 
no  deliveries  and  no  lossea  on  credit  ac- 
counts. The  table  following  sbows  tbe 
details: 


Item 


F»+»   l.-i 
pr>c» 


Janr  29 
price 


Bt-f-f,  rhiif  k  rrnut,  S  fK;.tnMi9 

K  3J 

13  S3 

V>K»'ti!if   ibori«ninR,    CrlKco, 

■t  ;».!i-!''.'.                   ...               .       . 

1  12 

I  12 

Buf'T,  '/;  srnr*.  Lsnd  O'  L;tke«, 

1  i>oun<i     

,  W 

.«3 

FlrHi',  Ooli  Nfc-l.!,  !2  prnj:Ki.<    . 

I  ?. 

I  2) 

>U'-:  ir.  fani;i  it' ■!  ran^.  '  [rfiunft*. 

.  4b 

.,^1 

(oR**,  i-jiound  tin  I  Wilkinsi       .. 

.Sn 

.  *i 

Foi..t'».^   10  imiindi,  'M    

.ilr 

.49 

BrMi  !,  2  !-;*i»;n<1  Ujav«>« , 

.  t! 

.Milk.  "  (jtia/ts.  [japier  pooum^r^  . 

.41' 

.42 

P  .rik  mf!  Niifj*,  2  can* . 

.3*, 

%46 

(^•xn.  \iht«-f<,  2  !2-ounw  n*r.« 

V. 

.  « 

i'lcn.i-   "tn,  <iiK>kfd,  .1  poir'l* 

1.  47 

1.  47 

Ij<»tnicv    h<-a«l,  r? '-.iinofs.         

.  !i 

.  '2 

'ialfi'l  lr«wsina,  MjracJf  Whip,  i  at 

.  w 

.41 

Pf^r«.  ^'i  rtzp  can,  hesTj  »irop,  2 

Cit15 

.m 

60 

P.-int!t  h!jt?<T.  1  pound  i«-  

.3^ 

'41 

.•^irut'.  Vi-rrn-ii.t   M  iv!.  ciin*  iu><1 

m.i-  U".  '  i  imrvs     . .                 . 

.77 

F.  jjr= .  ^'•^^  fn-»h ,  t  rtrs  <,  2  doii-n 

l..lt 

1   44 

Total  ci»t 


14 


15.29 


'  \!'ist  jnrkrrt  now  tuivp  pliminatAfl  iht  pork  and  *nst 
oiler  \.hr  hfan'. 

M'ofit/>nt'  reiluwd  trom  1  poani  to  li  c»ui>c««  <ince 
Jar   !    IS.^1. 

The  rise  In  retail  food  costs  at  a  time  when 
wholesale  commodity  cost  for  foods  and  food 
products  are  generally  dropping,  is  a  cause 
for  conj^resslonal  Inyeetl^tlon.  The  con- 
sumers and  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
know  Just  what  U  keeping  Urtng  ooats  up. 
If  it  is  the  impact  of  taxes,  that  fact  should 
be  dlscloeed  If  It  U  caused  In  part  by  the 
extra  costs  added  all  along  tbe  line  by  tlM 
bureaucratic  red  tape  which  controls  and 
attempts  to  control  has  Inflicted  upon  the 
business  economy  of  tbe  Nation,  that  fact 
should  be  dlscloeed.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
tbe  distributors  and  retailers  are  out  to 
gouge  the  buying  public,  a  diaciosure  of  such 
a  situation  would  go  far  in  restoring  tbe 
public's  confidence  in  tbe  President's  pro- 
gram for  more  economic  controls.  Then,  too, 
there  might  be  some  other  factors  inrolTed, 
such  as  wage  increases  awarded  during  the 
past  3  months.  Tb«  only  fair,  square,  and 
equitable  thing  for  Congress  to  do  befcore 
surrendering  up  the  complete  control  over 
th  free  competitive  enterprise  system  of  this 
country  Is  to  order  a  thorough  Investigation 
by  a  competent  regular  or  select  ctxnmittee 
of  both  Senate  and  Hot»e.  and  then  legis- 
late with  the  facts,  not  a  lot  of  mialnfanna- 
tion  before  them. 

This,  I  most  respectfully  suggest. 

Paul  O.  Pmas. 


AGmmI 


Spnkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REi^ARCS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NTW  JSiFST 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  R£PRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
fight  over  decent  price  control  and  anti- 
inflatlon  legislation,  the  facts  will  not 
be  suppre^ed.  The  facts  will  out,  and 
the  American  pecHPle  win  know  who  con- 
sidered the  natitmal  interest  and  who 
served  only  the  special  interest. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  my  col- 
leajucs  in  tbe  House  to  note  all  the 
facts.     Particularly  interesting  for  the 


champions  of  tbe  cattlemen  would  be 
the  reading  of  the  item  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
29  under  the  caption  "He  will  lose 
$300,000,  but  millionaire  cattleman  .says 
price  cut  is  O.  K."  To  me  it  was  refresh- 
ing and  revealing.  And  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
individual  named  therein,  is  to  be  ccnn- 
mended  for  his  unselfish  and  patriotic 
attitude.  He  is  truly  a  good  American — 
one  who  seeks  to  serve  the  national  in- 
terest rather  than  a  special  interest. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobs,  I  wish  to  include  here  the  arti- 
cle above-mentioned; 

Ha'u.  Lose  iSOO.CXK).  But  Uoxionaou  Carrui- 
UAH  Sats  Paicx  Ctrr  Is  O.  K. 

I  By  Eail  Rlchert) 

Omaha,  Jtine  2S.— On  almost  any  day. 
striding  throi^  the  world's  second  largest 
stockyards  here,  can  be  seen  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  unusual  multimillionaires 

He  calculates  that  the  Government's  beef- 
price  roll-back  orders  will  coet  him  at  least 
S380.000— 1300.000  in  profits  he  otherwise 
would  have  ma<te  and  an  actual  cash  loss  uf 
•80.000.  Yet.  but  tar  one  minor  objection 
on  timing  of  the  orders,  be  thinks  tbe  beef- 
prlce  roll -back  and  lower  prices  are  a  good 
tbing  for  all  concerned. 

He  paid  an  average  ai  Sl.OOO  a  day  In  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  last  year  and  would  have 
paid  much  man  if  be  badnt  made  several 
large  gifts.  Tet  be  doesn't  complain  about 
high  taxes.  Bis  booiu  are  in  stKh  shape,  ne 
says,  that  tbe  inten.al-revenue  agents  can 
get  through  with  blm  in  less  than  3  hours. 

Mivu  vons  poa  hbt 

Now  58.  he  Q&s  never  voted  fox  a  Democrat 
for  President:  nor  lor  Senator  or  Congreas- 
man.  He  voted  against  President  Truman  in 
1948  and  mosrt  probably,  he  says,  would  vote 
against  him  again,  "fet  when  the  people 
elected  Mr.  Truman  be  became  this  man's 
President  and  no  one,  he  says,  hei  heard  him 
say  one  thing  against  tbe  Oovemment. 

This  unusual  multtmilllaraalre  is  a  small, 
sturdily -built  man  with  twinkling  brlgbt 
eyes  named  Bob  C.  Cooper. 

AIX-ABOUMV   FAKHn 

He's  the  way  he  Is.  he  says,  because  he 
appreciatea  what  tbls  country  has  done  and 
made  poasible  for  blm. 

And  he's  no  immigrant;  nor  is  be  newly 
rich.    He's  been  tn  the  chips  for  years. 

He's  one  of  the  country's  liiggest  cattle- 
men and  all-around  farmers.  Be  fattens 
about  15,000  head  of  cattle  a  yeiir  in  his  feed 
lots  around  Omaha,  owns  7.300  ticres  of  near- 
by farm  land— wtnth  over  «a, 000.000 — and 
two  ranebea  in  the  West. 

He  started  out  as  a  tenant  fanner  on  a 
small  South  Dakota  farm  in  1911. 

tie  W(.nt  broke  abcrtly  after  tlM  end  of 
World  War  I  and  again  in  tbe  early  twenties. 
But  since  1927,  he's  been  on  the  upgrade 
financially  with  no  red  ink  even  in  tbe  de- 
preartcm  years. 

MAOX    "KXIXZHCS" 

For  the  last  10  years  he's  made  "killjigs" 
In  the  cattle-feeding  business  because  of 
rising  prices.  And  he's  made  practically  a 
fortune  since  Kor^ 

That,  he  says,  is  the  reason  be  has  so  little 
•ympathj  for  his  fallow  ronuDetetai  cattle 
breedera  who  now  are  boUerlag  about  tbe 
beef-prk.3  roU-back.  Most  of  them  have 
done  as  well  lately  as  he  has,  he  says,  and  can 
stand  some  Kirses  while  beef  prices  are  re- 
adjusted and  stabillaed  at  a  more  sensible 
tevsl  (or  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  ccaisamlng  public. 


Before  Korea,  he  said,  lie  tx^t^ht  feeder 
cattle  for  about  22  cents  a  poijnd.  hoping  to 
be  able  to  sell  them  for  25  <x^  26  cents  a 


pttmd  for  a  nice  profit.  Instead,  he  sold 
theae  cattle  for  36  cents  a  pound,  maklnf  a 
fantastic  profit  of  between  IIIO  and  6140 
a  head. 

And  last  wlr.tcr,  at  a  time  -jktn  he  nor- 
mally doesnt  feed  many  cattle,  be  was  forced 
by  the  drought  In  the  Southweut  to  take 
early  deliver.,  on  ^  large  number  of  cattle  for 
which  he  had  CTitracted.  He  mede  a  "kill- 
ing" on  that  lot,  too,  by  accident. 

acAP    Durcrrrs 

'The  com  mem  al  feedw.  or  tbe  man  that 
was  feerttng  long  enough  to  stay  on  and  reap 
the  benefits  of  theae  advancing  prlcea.  needs 
no  consideration  in  tbe  matter  of  a  vsncm 
mil-back."  be  said.  "I.  myself,  received 
excessive  profl*-  that  I  had  never  antlci- 
ptled." 

His  worry  is  that  tbe  coining  August  1  and 
October  1  roll-backs  will  rum  a  lot  of  OI's 
vlio  have  Just  entered  the  caitle-feedlng 
business  and  cant  stand  losiies.  even  though 
Rtn.'jU  He  tlitiiks  the  Government  should 
move  tbe  scheduled  roll-back  date*  back  to 
October  1  and  December  1.  resp^fnively.  to 
give  these  small  feeders  a  ebance  to  get  out 
wahout  ftnancia'  Ic 


rr     WILL     BXLV 

Of  the  cattle  coimtry's  criticism  that  the 
beef-price  roU-back — right  or  wrong— 
siinply  can't  be  made  to  work.  Mr.  Cooper 
lias  this  to  say: 

"If  we  are  good  Americans  we  would  see 
that  it  <ro-aid  work  If  we  do  a  good  >ob 
trying  jo  make  it  work.  It  will  help  a  lot." 


N«  Cease-rvc  it  die  Ttvty-cirbtfc  Parmikl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscOHfum 

m  TBI  Honsi  OF  REPRsraarTAnvn 
Friday.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  SMITB  of  Wiaoonsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  that  appears  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  New  Leader  by  Mr. 
E)avid  J.  Dallin.  His  comments  on  the 
Korean  situation  are'  extremely  perti- 
nent as  we  consider  the  situation  in  Ko- 
rea today. 

No   CCASB-Pm   AT   Twa   THnrrr-swaTH 

MmncH.— We  are  apparently  about  to 
oommit  another  of  those  fateftil  errors  tiiat 
have  already  cost  us  tbotisands  of  lives  ar.d 
billions  of  dollars:  i.  e.,  to  propose  a  Ko- 
rean War  settlement  baced  on  or  about 
the  thirty -eighth  parallel.  What  I  said 
in  tbis  space  last  week  should  be  repeated 
vrith  even  greater  emptaasis:  Mere  restora- 
tion erf  the  status  quo  In  Korea  would  be 
fatal  and  would  be  fraught  with  dangers 
far  greater  than  any  we  have  encountered 
thus  far. 

For  tbe  Korean  conflict  must  be  viewed, 
not  as  an  isolated  operation,  but  as  an  In- 
tegral part  of  a  vast  and  ambttioua  strategic 
plan  involving  China.  Korea.  Japan,  and,  ot 
course,  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbe  war  was  not 
started  simply  in  order  to  annex  South  Ko- 
rea, and  it  cannot  extA  with  a  cease-fire  or 
truce — a  "compromise"  agreement. 

Should  tbe  Soviet -Chinese  szis  a^tept  a 
ecmiaTMnisr,',  despite  its  solemn  pledge  to 
drive  us  Into  the  sea,  that  will  not  mean  that 
It  has  auaodoned  Its  far-reaebtag  scbtaca. 
Rs  defeats  to  daU  have  not  been  fittal, 
nor  have  they  sufleed  to  convince  the  Kma- 
ttn  that  it  ts  futile  to  eonttnoe  tbt  war.  Id 
reach  out  for  Japan  and  the  Pacific.  To  f»cs 
the  facts  honestly,  tbe  enemy  has  suffered  no 
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J  than  w»  h«v«.  or  el««  h«  would 

^  IM  bkttUnc  ^  °*^  ^**  intttai  point  of 
^mfimrtan.  Why  *bou!d  b«  not  coo  tin u«  to 
Sp*  that  ultimately  tbe  Americana  will 
loaa  tlMlr  >  «r*«? 

Ho,  SUtttn  la  not  tasy  to  dlscounffa;  t>« 
will  navw  aerap  hU  iw«*plnf  plana  becaiisa 
<rf  a  r«w  military  setbacks  If  h«  doc«  ccn- 
wnt  to  a  trace  In  Korea,  it  vUl  only  be  to  ob- 
tain a  breaUitnc  apeU  In  vblch  to  regroup, 
retain,  and  r»-«q'  -p 

The  Ktemltn  started  tbe  wsr  on  the  iw- 
sujnptlon  t^4t  Amertcan  forces  would  not 
IntcTTcne:  now  it  knows  better.  Pot  tJie 
nejtt  southward  push,  more  and  better  guns. 
llrst-cJaaa  aviation,  and  freab  troops  will  be 
needed.  A  truce  would  provide  an  oppor> 
tunlty  to  stockpile  supplies  for  a  while,  in- 
stead of  consuming  them  day  after  day. 
Meanwhile,  Moscow  would  count  on  Am<-rl- 
€■"»  moral  stamina— which  It  has  never  rated 
In  a  daas  with  Its  own  Implacable.  {>alnsta.k- 
Ing  perslatcnce— to  cave  In 

TSOCX  wo  FIACS  GtJABAlfTT 

Thoae  who  seriously  believe  that  a  Korean 
truce  would  Inausrtirate  a  period  of  stfible 
peace  In  the  Par  Bast  sUould  be  sent  to  the 
foot  of  tbe  class.  Theu-  prototypes  are  men 
like  Henry  Wallace.  Owen  Lattimore.  and 
J.  Alvarea  del  Vayo.  They  ignore  the  para- 
mount factor  In  contemporary  history— the 
tremendom  dynamUm  of  Soviet  communi^in. 
Its  amcaalTencae.  ezpaaslonism.  tenacity. 
and  ruthleesness.  Communism  will  ni*ver 
beeome  peaceful:  once  It  Isunches  an  at- 
tack— as  In  tbe  case  of  Eorea — it  must  be 
susnhed  or  It  will  finally  triumph. 

Tbe  unification  of  Korea  solemnly  prjm- 
Iced  by  tbe  United  Nations  will  either  be 
Achieved  by  force  of  arms  or  it  will  renutln 
just  another  empty  pledge  made  to  a  small 
nation  by  tbe  free  world.  It  Is  hypocritical 
to  adTanee  a  peace  program  In  two  stages: 
first,  a  ceaae-fire.  then  achievement  of  Korean 
unity  by  poUUcal  means  For  years,  we  bave 
tried  to  unify  dismembered  Austria  by  po- 
litical OMana.  but  a:i  In  vain  Germany  is 
another  caae  In  point:  who  believes  any 
longer  that  a  united  Germany  can  be  n-sur- 
r«et«d  witbom  a  bloody  dvU  war?  We  have 
•■med  the  reproaches  of  a  number  of  cen- 
tral aad  eastern  Knropean  nations  to  vhich 
m  prandMd  torerdgnty  and  independence. 
Shall  WW  DOW  add  the  aorely  tried  Kctrean 
fmtfU  to  tha  Uat? 

BomettuMS.  cynicism  Is  preferable  to 
hypocrtay.  Tboae  who  propose  solving  the 
Korwaa  probieiu  by  political  means  actually 
iiMftB  to  nty:  A  divided  Korea  Is  better  than 
•  long  war.  rather  half  of  Korea  under  Soviet 
dOBlnKtlOB  than  lengthening  death  lists  for 
our  boys,  with  no  prospect  of  an  early  end. 
lu  otbar  ctmanatances.  the  cynics  might 
liavw  been  osTaet:  viewed  against  the  re- 
■TttHio  at  tbe  contest  between  Communism 
•ad'dsoioeney.  however,  they  are  wrong. 
Tlietr  paaes  plan,  which  te  intended  to  sacrl- 
fln  tafonor  tn  ordsr  to  save  Uvea,  would 
•etoai^  eort  us  both  honor  and  many  lives. 

Thar*  Is  aa  alternative  to  war.  a  lone  al- 
tsraatlv*  vlileb  can  bring  us  peace  In  a 
mlbots :  aeosptaaee  of  the  enemy^  demands. 
But  we  havw  not  yielded.  We  have  rejected 
hM  iHinsnrti,  Instssri  of  choosing  tbe  easy 
way.  and  are  therefore  assailed  by 
Surrender   never 

, of    all    svffrender     to 

tgnrsDor.    Itwt  ta  why  we  mtist  go  on  fight- 
"1  tbe  Usltad  objective— the  lAjectlve 
may  attained. 

from  tbe  enemy?  Clothed 
•tanrlng.  hungry,  and  sick. 
( inm  iBBuasraMs  wounds  and  with 
la  tbs  air,  be  mercbss  on,  at- 
Iffbtlag  savagaiy.  Is  It  dtsel- 
gMM  Am  w^alns  talnil'  Ours  Is  no  wtvae. 
il  H.  MMlif  Oon  »•  bSgtasr.  Than  tf  «• 
'  taOk  mlUtartty  and  aoratty, 
I  «•  five  la' 


Tk«  Rea<fiBf  Crime  Probe 
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Mr,  RHODES  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
disappointed  with  the  ReaCint,'  cnmo 
probe.  I  was  afraid  it  would  end  as  it 
did.  It  was  far  from  complpte  I  realize 
how  difficult  It  IS  for  the  Senate  commit- 
tee to  fully  probe  every  communilv  in 
the  United  States  where  it  is  alleijed  thiat 
there  is  widespread  camblinR  But  I  do 
not  thin'^  it  is  wise  or  fair  to  start  some- 
thintT  you  do  not  want  to  fini.sh.  Th:.s 
was  a  half-probe  and  a  half-probo  i.s  like 
a  half-truth.  It  rai.scs  doubt  an.!  suspi- 
cion and  it  has  a  negative  effect  A  h.ill- 
probe  eives  the  opp(  rtunity  for  b:'^  :  -li 
to  set  away  and  Icaveo  a  stis^ma  on  .->' me 
who  may  be  entirely  innocent  but  who.sf 
names  are  draceed  into  the  proV  N  ) 
m.Ttter  how  innocent  a  per-on  mav  '  e, 
the  stigma  remains,  I  favorrd  and 
still  fpvor  a  full  and  complete  pmbe,  and 
I  let  committee  mcmber.s  and  th  stiff 
know  It  in  no  uncertain  terms  I  bi  ii-  ve 
it  should  have  eone  the  lim  ",  t-o  the  very 
top.  no  matter  vho  would  get  hurt 

The  Senate  probe  as  ;:  turned  out.  will 
not  end  racketeering  in  Berks  Coun'y 
That  disturbs  me  very  much  It  will  not 
encourage  probes  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  as  it  properly  should  I  am  also 
disturbed  because  this  half-probe  will 
give  the  opportunity  to  charge  white- 
wash. Such  criticism  will  be  directed  at 
the  Democratic  Party  because  it  has  a 
majority  here  in  Washington,  at  least  on 
paper.  It  offers  a  grand  opportunity  for 
reactionary  politicians,  without  a  pro- 
gram, to  make  political  hay. 

I  am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Berks  County  citizen.s  want  a 
clean  community.  I  will  continue  to  do 
my  utmost  to  help  these  people  But  I 
am  equally  sure  that  a  few  person.s  on 
the  morality  bandwagon  are  far  more 
interested  in  destroying  e.ssential  peo- 
ple's legislation  than  they  are  about 
wiping  out  crime. 

I  intend  to  fight  against  that  brand 
of  immorality  and  at  the  same  time  I 
intend  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can 
to  set  up  a  crime  investigating  commit- 
tee in  Pennsylvania.  That  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  complete  and  spread  this 
probe.  I  have  the  cooperation  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senator  Frank  W  Ruth 
who  is  agreed  and  anxious  to  introduce 
legislation  for  a  State  probe  committee, 
I  expect  to  work  for  setting  up  of  a 
local  citizens  committee.  I  do  not  want 
a  hand-picked  committee.  I  want  one 
that  truly  represents  the  good  people 
in  all  sections  of  our  community  life. 
ThiB  is  one  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  in  its 
third  Interim  report. 

■▼ery  normal  adult  citizen  is  aware 
at  the  fact  that  organized  rackets  can- 
not operate  without  laxity  In  law  cn- 
toreemeai  from  the  lowest  police  officer 


in  a  small  community  to  the  gjvernor 
of  the  State. 

I  was  disturbed  about  this  prDbe  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  important  w  tnesses. 
Until  the  day  of  the  probe  I  lid  not 
know  who  the  witnes.ses  would  be  I  was 
shocked  to  see  that  the  highe.st  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  public  offlci.il  to  be 
called  was  a  police  chief.  • 

I  coidd  not  understand  the  sudden  end 
rf  questioning  of  witnesses  ^.hen  it 
seemed  mo.st  opportune  to  follow  up  with 
ot.he-  queries. 

I  w.i.s  very  much  disturbed  by  t,ie  testi- 
mony r,:  one  witness  who  ^aid  th  it  Berks 
C  )un:y  wa  -  a  liberal  Demociaiic  com- 
munity, meaning,  of  course,  th:  t  it  was 
liberal  in  v.  nking  at  gambling  rackets. 
I  l,.i\e  no  ir -fresi  in  that  kind  ol  liberal- 
i.sm,  but  I  .iin  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Bi^rks  County  is  liberal  in  the  true 
mean'nsi  of  the  word. 

I'^.  pite  of  the  apparent  evi's  in  our 
mi  T  evils  which  must  absolutely  go. 
I  -.t;  ■.ely  believe  that  the  avetage  citi- 
.'fii  :  3er.<:-,  County  ranks  high  m  moral 
ciiai.uter  and  integrity. 

If  Lich  laxity  cf  law  enf ore  i-ment  is 
1:'-  il; -m,  i:  en  this  rock-ribbec  Repub- 
!.(■  :;  .^late  of  Pennsylvania  is  and  has 
been  for  many  years  a  shining  example 
of  ::berali-.m  The  Senate  committee 
can  learn  this  fact  without  lea\ing  their 
de  k-  or  tliey  could  have  found  that 
ou'  with  another  question  to  thi'  witness. 
I  fe"!  .  my  duty  to  warn  people  of  the 
sm:  »er  influences,  operating  vnder  the 
cloak  of  respectability,  who  seek  to  tie 
up  liberal  legislation  and  literal  demo- 
crat>  with  corruption  and  evil. 

I  know  that  there  are  mi  ny  good 
people  who  sincerely  want  to  raise  moral 
standards,  not  only  in  government,  but 
in  our  everyday  life.  But  I  £  Iso  know 
that  there  are  others  who  sre  decent 
hou.^es  for  our  people,  decent  pensions 
fur  the  aped  and  disabled  and  other 
e  sential  humanitarian  legislation  as  a 
greater  evil  than  organized  crime. 
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Shades  of  Yalta — Raymond  Gram 
Swing — Apolog^ist  for  Yalh,  Special 
Adviser  for  Voice  of  America  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.';?KS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SFilTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEN' TATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  M  r.  Speak- 
er the  outstanding  apologist  for  the 
blunders  made  at  Yalta  has  b?€n  Ray- 
mond Gram  Swing  and  to  the  s  irprise  of 
the  American  people,  the  State  Depart- 
ment iias  made  an  adviser  ard  special 
political  commentator  for  the  Voice  of 
America  program  of  him.  We  lave  now 
seen  everything,  and  here  is  fui  ther  Jus- 
tification for  completely  elimins  ting  that 
program  from  any  congression  il  appro- 
prialion.s  bill. 

Mr  Sp  aker,  In  a  pointed  article,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Chamberlin.  writing  In 


the  New  Leader  under  the  title  "The 
Lingering  Spirit  of  Yalta"  pc'nts  out 
that  Raymond  Oram  Swing  was  a  bad 
choice  to  handle  the  job  assigned  to  him 
in  the  Voice  of  America  program.  There 
certainly  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  State  Department  when  It  would  hlr« 
this  man  who  has  been  so  biased  in  his 
reporting.  I  am  including  Mr.  Cham- 
berlln's  article  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows: 

Thk  LiNoniNc  Spirit  or  Yalta 
(By  Wllllam  Henry  Civamberlin ) 

ZuKicu.— Here,  in  tbe  trftdltlonaUy  calm 
atmoapbere  of  buay  and  prosperous  Switzer- 
land. I  bave  been  able  to  read  most  of  tbe 
recent  Senate  testimony  of  Oeneral  Marsball 
and  Secretary  Acbeson.  And  In  reading  It, 
ably  prepared  thougb  It  la  and  Illuminating 
on  many  points  of  detail.  I  tblnk  I  came 
closer  to  understanding  why  many  Ameri- 
cans stubbornly  distrust  oxir  diplomatic 
leadersblp. 

A  basic  dlfflctilty  Is  tbat  both  Acbeson  and 
Marshall  are  too  closely  Identified  personally 
with  many  of  the  dlsastitnis  Illusions  and 
tragic  decisions  of  RooseTelt's  foreign  policy. 
How  else  can  one  interpret  the  profound 
moral  and  logical  Inconsistency  of  Acheson's 
blanket  defense  of  Yalta,  high  point  in  tbe 
poUcy  of  appeasing  Stalin,  and  his  state- 
ment: 

"The  four  freedoms,  tbe  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  United  Nations — these  were  not  cynical 
slogans.  They  represented  tbe  idea  which 
our  pieople  felt  in  their  hearts  was  worth 
fighting  for." 

Now  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
ucre  cynical  betrayal  of  the  four  frecdoma 
and  t.ae  Atlantic  Charter  and  every  prin- 
ciple of  decent  humanity  than  the  Yalta 
agreement.  This  sanctioned  the  drawing  of 
arbitrary  and  unnatxiral  frontiers  tor  Poland 
and  Germany.  It  authorized  slave  labor  for 
Germans,  In  the  guise  of  reparations.  It 
foreshadowed  tbe  infamous  practice  of  band- 
ing back  Soviet  political  refugees  to  execu- 
tion or  concentration  camps. 

Yalta  was  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  In 
American  diplomatic  history.  It  was  also  an 
appalling  blunder.  For  Stalin  was  not  satis- 
fied with  tbe  betrayal  af  the  natural  friends 
and  allies  of  the  west  in  Poland  and  China. 
He  has  reached  out  Insatiably  for  more  and 
more,  until,  as  Ifr.  Acbeson  pointed  out.  we 
felt  compelled  to  fight  In  Korea.  But  how 
infinitely  stronger  our  moral  and  political 
position  would  be  today  If  there  had  never 
been  the  ignominious.  tutUe  surrender  of 
Ideals  at  Yalta. 

As  unlortuaate  as  his  defense  of  Yalta 
was  Acheson's  attempt  half  to  defend,  half 
to  discount  tbe  notorious  State  Department 
circular  of  £>ecember  23.  1948,  with  its  lU- 
concealed  exultation  owe  tbe  prospective 
fall  of  Formosa  to  tbe  Chinese  Communists. 
And,  althotigh  Mr.  Acheecm  is  an  able  law- 
yer, be  certainly  came  off  recond  best  under 
the  ^vere  croas-ezamlnation  of  Senator 
Brewster  about  the  actual  effectiveness  ol 
arms  deliveries  to  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 

Again  and  again,  on  highly  Important 
questions  of  whether  adequate  amounts  of 
the  right  kind  of  amm\mitton  were  tar- 
nished, or  whether  the  poesljlllty  of  sending 
German  munitions  to  China  had  been  ex- 
plored. Acbeson  would  reidy,  "Not  that  X 
know  of,"  "I  have  no  reocAlection,"  etc. 
Imagine  someone  of  similar  rank  In  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  being  interrofated 
by  Stalin  on  whether  Mao  Tte-tang  was 
getting  enough  munltloaa.  A  few  such  pro- 
fessions of  ignoranoe  and  swift  llquldatloo 
would  have  been  In  ordar. 

Both  Aeheeon  and  Manlian  bav«  for 
time  jKpreeeed  tbair  eontletloo  that 
llnist  communism  Is  a  grave  threat  to  the 


security  of  the  United  States  and  other  free 
nattons.  American  foreign  policy  makes  no 
sense  on  any  other  assumption. 

But  both  men  give  the  Impression  of 
being,  perhaps  unconsciously,  prisoners  of 
a  very  unfortunate  political  past.  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that  neither  (mt  bis  heart  Into  the 
Immensely  Important  task  of  smashing  com- 
mxinism  In  China  before  It  readied  Its  pres- 
ent threatening  stature.  Neither  Is  prepared 
to  recognize  and  repudiate  tlie  appalltng 
blunders  which  built  up  Stalin's  dictator- 
ship into  a  Frankenstein  moiutter.  for  tbe 
understandable  reason  tbat  boti>  bear  a  con- 
siderable personal  share  of  responsibility  for 
those  blunders. 

And  what  Is  cne  to  think  of  the  recent 
appointment  >f  Rayntond  Gram  Swing  Sf 
adviser  and  special  political  cxjnunentator 
for  the  Voice  of  America?  An  adviser  should 
presumably  be  a  man  who  h.u\  displayed 
special  insight  and  foresight,  wlao  bad  criti- 
cized or  at  least  not  endorsal  our  costly 
past  blunders. 

But  Raymond  Gram  Swing  wu  a  passion- 
ate advocate  of  many  of  them  He  repeat- 
edly stated  in  broadcasts,  speecbes  and  arti- 
cles that  our  troubles  with  Rufsla  were  due 
to  unreasonable  distrust  of  Stiilln.  He  en- 
dorsed the  so-called  Curaon  line  frontier 
for  Poland.  He  crowed  ecstatically  over 
Yalta.  At  least  as  late  as  194>).  he  seemed 
more  concerned  over  cartels  In  the  Rubi 
than  over  the  Comlnform  as  a  threat  tc 
psace  and  freedom.  A  worse  choice,  and  one 
more  calculated  to  confirm  the  suspicion 
that  something  is  radically  wroiig  with  State 
Departnwnt  judgment,  coukl  hardly  be 
imagined.  It  Is  comparable  to  naklng  Owen 
Lattlmore  adviser  on  far-eastern  policy,  and 
J.  Alvares  del  Vayo  on  European. 

Public  confidence  and  unlt:f  will  be  re- 
stored— ^and  our  allies'  faith  In  our  stability 
<tf  purpose  assured — only  when  the  men  and 
the  mentality  at  Yalta  are  finally  banished 
from  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 


Oar  SoBf  of  Skaitc 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&IARKB 
or 

ROM.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  noanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESENTATIVS 

Fiidaw.  Jvne  29, 1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  tny  remarks  In 
the  REOOtD,  I  am  Including  an  editorial 
In  verse  entitled  'X>ar  Somi  of  aiame," 
by  Dale  Wtanbrow.  edltrar,  prabUsher.  and 
owner  of  the  Indian  River  »  ews.  a  week- 
ly newspaper  in  my  district.    Mr.  Wlm- 
brow  has  the  distinction  and  honor  of 
being  the  first  winner  of  I^lorida  Press 
Assodatkm  editorial  Oscar. 
Om  Sowo  or  Ssamx 
(By  Dale  Wlmbrovi ) 
Oh,  sing  to  me  not  of  the  gambling,  gaming, 

OOelal  malfeasance,  or  hoodtums.  or  luga. 
Of  crtxAs  tcflerated.  or  high  court  defaming: 

Of   cheap    politicians,    or    ffunmen.    and 
thuiii 

XH  wtDg  you  a  song  of  the  stiis  of  our 
people: 
Tbe  general  puhUc   (who  courted  thcaa 

His). 
Wboee  saacttlled   ctmnes  £raca  each  ktfty 
dmrch  steeple 
Ring  out  evcrf  ftundaf  o'«   vaUejw  and 
taUla. 


ril  ring  you  a  song  of  the  men  who  created 
Tbe  crimes  that  we  read  of  in  headlines 

today. 
No.  let  me  not  hear  the  law  breakers  berated. 
TU   laws   "we,   the   people"   observe   and 
obey. 

Tbe  gamblen  get  rich?     None  but  we  can 
prevent  It. 
The   gamblers   -lont  gamble,  for   we   are 
the  "Stupes." 
Tbe  slick  game  of  chance?    Sure,  tbe  gam- 
blers Invent  It. 
But  we  are  tbe  bankroll,  the  suckers,  and 
dupes. 

Without     "We,   the    peofde'   there'd   be    no 
more  bookies; 
No  gambling  palace;  no  organized  crime. 
Without    all    the   billions    productd    t>y    us 
rocdcles 
T»ie  gamblers  would  all  starve  to  death 
In  their  silme. 

No  gambler  can  profit  without  our  conniv- 
ance. 
No  crook  get  to  office  without  our  Intent. 
Tbe  pitfalls,  the  hellholes,  are  by  our  con- 
trivance. 
The  smear  on  our  honor  Is  by  our  consent. 

We  harked   to  the   lure  of   tbe  siren,   and 
faker. 
We  all  iihare  the  guilt;   every  color  and 
race. 
No   nation   on   earth   was   endowed   by   Its 
maker 
With   greater    potential    for   honor,   and 
grace. 

Ocr  national  theme  was  the  same  common 
story 
Of   man's    basic   dignity.     This   we    have 
sold 
We  all  iihared  the  birthright  at  freedom  and 
glory. 
This    we    exchanged    for    the    pottage    ot 
gold. 

So  sing  to  me  not  of  the  way  we're  man- 
handled 
By  men  we've  elected  by  will,  or  default. 
We  have  shirked,  and  neglected,  and  laaed. 
and  panhandled: 
And  now  Is  our  wounds  we  cavU  at  the 
salt. 

Why  wonder   because   at   long-last   we   are 
smitten 
By  gangdom's  foul  odors,  and  racketeers' 
guns. 
Oo  read  tbe  scare   heertllnea      By  us  they 
were  written 
In  shame,  and  disgrace,  and  the  blood  of 
our  sons. 

With  feet  on  the  high-road,  we  spumed  tba 
high  places. 
Now  ghools  line  the  path  of  the  low-road 
we  trod. 
With  blood  3U  our  conscience,  and  mud  In 
our  faces. 
We  stand  deeolatad   and   shamed   before 
Ood. 


'I  Was  iUbbtT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SUTH 


IN  THE  BCK38M  OV  WtrBMBBirTATkYMB 

mdmw.  inm  2$.  tUl 

Mr.  WMTTB.  of  WlieontlD.    Mr. 

BpeaEer,  uiMm  Kaw  w  •xnoo  mj  re- 
marks I  am  enekMtnf  tn  trtkle  that 
appeared  in  the  magtilm  Manage,  a 
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IHibUeatton  of  the  National  Asaociatton 
of  WtavDOL  It  tells  an  important  story 
in  a  stmple  way: 

"I  Was  Rc»bi9!'* 

Tb«  following  pAragraphB — and  the  budg- 
ets— are  quoted  with  the  permlnlon  or 
llAnac*.  a  publication  Issued  by  the  Na- 
Uooal  AaodaUon  of  Foremen.  They  speak 
far  thcmaelTea. 

"Let  me  introduce  myaeU. 

"I  am  the  person  known  in  our  town  as  the 
Wealthy  Widow  Jones,  whoM  hxisband  died 
tn  18S8  and  left  her  a  nice,  paid-for  house 
and  life  interest  in  a  trust  fund  of  ilOO.OOO 
of  S  percent  bonds. 

"I  am  the  enyy  of  my  neighbors,  and  every 
chanty  drive  In  town  expects  me  to  be  Lady 
Bountiful. 

"lly  local  popularity  Is  slipping  because 
during  the  past  5  years  I  haven't  been  able 
to  give  much. 

•The  fact  is.  I  have  been  robbed  of  half 
my  IDOOOM.  but  no  one  but  me  seems  to 
know  It,  let  alone  feel  sOTry  for  me. 

"But  I  feel  sorry  for  myself,  and  I  am  going 
to  «eU  the  world  about  it. 

"I  want  you  to  look  at  my  1938  budget : 

Maid  of  all  work »900 

Balf-tlme   3rard   man 600 

Food,  drugs,  etc _ 830 

Doetcr  and  d«ktlst 100 

Upkeep  and  taxes  on  house 420 

Mdnal  tacome  tax 120 

Antoanoblle   expense -  300 

ClothtBff  and  linen 400 

Charity  and  miscellaneous 250 

PUB  and  travel 1.080 


TotiU. 


5.000 


"So  you  see.  in  a  modest  way,  I  war,  the 
wealtby  Widow  Jones. 

Bat  look  at  my  1951  budget: 

r!Ui»iiiTn  woman  (2  hours  a  day) $600 

Quarter-tlmta  yard  man 450 

P90«.  dniSB.  etc 1.750 

Doctor  and  dentist ISO 

Optasp  and  tazea  cm  bouse 750 

M«ma  tocoBie  tax 790 

Antcaiobtle   eacpenae - No  car 

qoOiing  and  Unen 400 

Charity  and  mlaeellaneous 50 

Vun  and  travel 80 


Total 


5,000 


"Aftar  look^Jif  at  this,  you  will  have  no 
■bout  my  wealth." 


hf  Faracn  mA  Gr«ctrt 
CmI  tff  F«*4  P»*4Kts 


ON  OP 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  iLUVow 
BO08B  or  RSFBaHEMTA'nV  BB 


ttii 


mday.  JwM  29.  1951 

jnonsON.  lir.  fSpcAker,  the 
of  prlecs  if  an  eooDomlc  one. 
oC  food  production  la  a  icl- 
IMtber  win  Tlekl  to  poUtkal  aolu. 
10  nmtUat  bow  much  propaganda 
to  tliB  eontnuy. 

therefore,  to  enooun. 
OPPralMd  of  food  easts  from 
source  entirely  outside  the 
«f  OanmBuni  agencies  or  legis- 


lative del»t*.  Such  an  appraisal  has 
been  made  by  Mr  Louis  Ratze^berKer, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Canning  Co  .  at 
Hoopeston.  111.  Mr  Ratzesberapr  has 
been  connected  with  farming  and  can- 
ning operations  for  many  years  He  is 
a  keen  student  of  economics  and  of  busi- 
ness in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm.  Hi.> 
study,  published  in  the  form  of  a  ^uest, 
editorial  in  the  Danville,  111..  Commor- 
cial-News.  is  so  informative,  I  am  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Congressiohal  Record, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  Hou.se. 
in  order  to  bring  this  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  every  Member 
It  follows: 

Sttjdt  Mm»e  bt  Farmexs  ant?  Grocers  Ritveals 
Cost  or  Food  Products 

(By    Loula    Ratzesberger.    president.    Illinois 
Canning  Co  ,  Hoot>e8ton.  II!  i 

Several  years  ago.  the  then  secretary  of 
agriculture  coined  the  slogan  "Food  will  w.n 
the  war  and  write  the  peace  "  Whether  this 
is  entirely  true  may  be  questioned,  but  cer- 
tainly the  problem  of  food  is  a  prime  mmer 
in  the  war  and  peace  economies  of  natiuus. 

Another  slcigan  relating  to  food  has  been 
coined  by  tiie  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc — "The  Life  Line  of  America  " 
This  refers  to  the  line  of  essential  processes 
between  food  In  the  field  and  ffXKl  on  the 
table,  namely,  agriculture,  research,  process- 
ing, pacliagtng,  transportation,  wholesaling. 
and  retailing. 

All  of  these  processes  are  essential  and 
became  a  part  of  the  life  line  t)ecause  they 
performed  a  service  to  the  consumer.  When 
any  one  of  them  ceases  to  perform  a  service 
it  will  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  life  line. 
For  Instance.  If  you  should  want  pineapple 
lor  your  table,  you  would  not  go  to  Hawaii. 
buy  a  crate  of  the  fruit,  travel  back  to  Illi- 
nois by  plane,  boat,  or  train  and  then  pre- 
pare the  pineapple  for  eating.  But  all  of 
those  services  have  been  performed  for  you 
when  you  go  to  the  store  and  buy  a  can 
of  pineapple. 

There  Is  a  great  misunderstanding  abnit 
the  coet  of  the«e  various  processes  and  serv- 
ices. Some  consumers  think  the  farmer  is 
the  chief  offender  In  high  food  prices,  others 
think  the  processor — the  cannor.  If  you 
please — gouges  the  public;  still  others  think 
the  middleman,  the  wholesaler,  an-l  the  re- 
taller  take  an  unreasonable  mark-up 

To  help  clear  up  some  of  these  mysteries 
■  and  acquaint  the  consuming  public  with  the 
facts,  the  National  Grange,  a  national  or- 
ganization of  farmers,  and  the  Grocery 
Manufacttirers  of  America,  producers  of 
branded  food  products.  Jointly  undertook  a 
study  of  price  spreads.  Their  goal  was  to 
dlsoorer  what  each  process  In  the  life  line 
cost  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the  consumer 
salw  price  or  in  cents  or  fractions  of  a  cent 
par  can  or  per  jar  of  the  food  product 

On*  of  these  studies  Just  completed  whs 
for  1940  and  covered  material  from  four  ma- 
jor baby-food  manufacturers  and  o[>erntlng 
coet  surveys  of  supermarket  merchanduing. 
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Another  Interesting  study  shov  s  a  break- 
d'VUi   of    the   consumers   dollar     or   canned 
fi-uii   .md  vegetables  by  function.: 
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Recently  published  figures  of  ■ 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  that  f 
tomatoes  for  which  you  pay  16  c 
store,   the  farmer  received  only 
his  raw  product.     The  above  figi. 
that  statement,  for  21  percent  of 
The  important  point  that  Is  ofter 
is  That  we  have  a  plentiful  food 
year     r'jund     because     the     torn 
canned,    transported,   stored   by 
sa'.cr    and  then  sold  by  the  ret; 
Mr    Farmer's  tomatoes   had   to 
they  ripened,  and  If  all  the  con 
to   g)   to   the    field   to   buy   ther 
Farmer  would  plant  perhaps  1 
of    100  and  we  would  not  eat  ti 
year   round.     Thus   the  services 
mg,  transportation,  wholesaling. 
Ing  provide  a  market  for  Mr.  F 
providing  Mrs.  Housewife  with 
food  In  all  months  or  the  year. 

Another  Interesting  study  sho^ 
down  of  one  manufacturers  sal 
1949; 


Firm   products 

Transportation 

Packaging  materials 

Advertising 

Purchased    services 

W.ifies  and  salaries 

Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes. 
Net  profits 


he  Depart - 
3r  a  can  of 
ents  In  the 
3  cents  for 
res  support 
16  Is  3  plus 
overlooked 
supply  the 
itoes  were 
the  whole- 
ller.  If  all 
)e  eaten  as 
sumers  had 
1,  then  Mr. 
icre  Instead 
imatoes  the 
of  process - 
and  retall- 
irmer  while 
i  variety  of 

8  the  break- 
^s  dollar  for 


32  8 
6  0 

17.0 
5  2 
9.7 

24  0 
2  4 
2  9 


Total 100.  0 


These  figures  show  that  for  i 
w<'rih  of  prcKluct  sold  by  this  ir 
he  had  paid  32.8  cents  for  the  1 
(tomatoes,  perhaps);  be  had  s 
for  advertising,  that  Is.  telllnj 
about  his  product;  and  after 
of  all  his  expenses  he  had  less 
ne'  profit  left  from  that  dollar 

Today  the  American  farmers 
food  and  grocery  manufacturer 
best  position  of  all  time  to  p; 
and  better  foods.  Acreage  plar 
peas  and  tomatoes  has  been  In 
siderably  over  last  year,  and  gU 
cr  ip  there  should  be  ample  suj 
major  '.anned  foods. 


very  dollar's 
anufacturer, 
arm  product 
)ent  5  cents 

the  public 
taking  care 
han  3  cents 
sale. 

as  well  as 
5  are  In  the 
oduce  more 
ted  to  corn, 
creased  con- 
en  a  normal 
ipUes  of  the 


SUtement  of  Fattli  hj  the  Armed  Senrket 
and  ForeifB  Relations  Coiimittee* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiVRKS 
or 

HON.  LEVEREH  SALTONSTALL 

or   UAaSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Friday.  June  29,  195 1 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  nicent  joint 
hearings  which  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
junior     Senator    from     GJeorgia     [Mr. 
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RossELLl ,  wrote  a  statement  of  faith  In 
our  system  of  Ufe  and  Government.    He 

addressed  it  to  the  American  people,  to 
the  free  people  of  the  world,  and  to  the 
Communists.  As  he  read  that  statement, 
my  thoughts  turned  to  the  second  in- 
augural address  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ua 
it  appears  on  the  wall  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  As  I  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished Jimlor  Senatxjr  from  Georgia 
read  the  statement.  I  had  the  same  feel- 
ing of  deep  emotion  that  I  have  when  I 
read  that  wonderfully  stirring  address  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Today  the  New  York  Times  has  pub- 
lished an  editorial  in  regard  to  that  state- 
ment of  faith.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recow>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Refokt  on  AMCUca 

No  one  who  read  the  2.000,000  words 
that  recorded  the  MacArthur  inquiry  could 
have  expected  an  important  unanimous 
statemer^t  to  come  out  of  the  two  committees 
over  which  Senator  Ruaastx  of  Oecwgla  pre- 
sided. There  was  bittemeos  and  rancor 
between  Senators  and  other  Senators  and 
between  Senators  and  witnesses.  Our  whole 
foreign  policy  was  dragged  lnt>3  the  light  and 
examined  in  all  its  asplraUons  and  all  its 
Imperfections,  and  correspondingly  praised 
and  damned.  Surely  no  harmony  could 
come  out  of  such  a  performance. 

But  harmony  did  come  out.  as  the  state- 
ment written  by  Senator  Rttsssll  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  26  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  the  two  committees  testi- 
fies- Senator  Russd-l  has  produced,  and  the 
committee  members  have  accepted,  what 
might  be  called  a  report  on  America — which 
Is  a  good  deal  more  important  than  a  report 
on  the  MacArthtir  Incident.  They  have  re- 
affirmed the  value  of  discussion,  even  of  ran- 
corous discussion,  as  a  mmuis  of  arriving  at 
decisions.  They  have  faced  the  fact  that 
men  in  a  democracy  not  only  may  disagree, 
but  must  disagree.  If  that  democracy  ta  to 
possess  and  reveal  vitality. 

If  this  Nation  were  afflicted  with  the  scrt 
of  "unanimity  that  produce*  a  98-percent 
vote  for  a  single  date  of  candidates,  we  would 
have  reason  for  despair  and  our  friends 
would  have  cause  for  dismay.  The  Russell 
statement  tells  the  free  world  that  "the  fact 
that  we  do  not  always  speak  with  a  single 
voice  does  not  mean  that  we  have  weakened 
in  our  united  purpoee."  Let  us  fervently 
hope  that  when  It  oomas  to  queetlona  of 
policy,  the  questions  of  what  things  should 
be  dene  first  and  how  they  should  be  done, 
this  nation  never  will  speak  with  a  single 
votes.  The  eeaenee  of  freedom  Is  that  such 
matters  shall  be  determined  by  majority  de- 
cisions which  mlnorltlae  wUl  ebeerfully 
accept. 

But  When  we  pass  t>eyond  methods  and 
policies  aod  come  to  basic  principles  democ- 
racy must  speak  with  a  single  roloe  or  eeaee 
to  speak  at  all.  The  great  objective,  as  the 
Russell  stateosent  says.  **U  stlU  to  lire 
within  the  family  of  nations  as  a  free  people." 
On  that  objecUve  we  will  not  waver,  whether 
we  are  Democrats  or  Republleana.  whether 
we  live  in  the  South,  the  North,  the  West, 
or  the  East,  whether  our  aneastors  eame  over 
in  the  Maiffiower  or  In  the  steerage  of  an 
immigrant  ship.  The  Russell  statement 
warns  the  Communist  world  that  any  aggres- 
sive war  against  us  "would  tiring  them  to 
ultimate  destruction."  That  prediction  ean 
be  made  because  men  will  defend  freedom 


where  they  will  not  stand  and  die  for  tyranny. 
But  the  esaanee  of  the  Bueai'll  report  oa 
America  is  not  warlike.  What  liie  statement 
says  to  the  world  Is  that  we  intt^nd  to  remain 
free  and  to  guard  the  frontteri  of  freedcm. 


Castb 


IwHatMB  FrOTi  Gmsdiatrre  AsscaMy  of 
tk«  CmmcA  tf  Eanpc  f«r  llniled  Stales 
■  htcnatknal  Coafer- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUT  M.  QLUriTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  BBIATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday on  behalf  of  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith]  and 
myself.  I  Introduced  a  conciirrent  reso- 
lution relating  to  an  inTi':ation  from 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe.  In  connection  therewith 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokb  a  state- 
ment made  today  by  Lord  :Layton.  vlee 
president  of  the  Consultadve  Assem- 
bly of  the  Council  of  Europe. 

There  being  no  objec^oc,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  iiniited  in  the 
Reooks.  as  follows: 

I  have  come  to  Wvehington  at  the  re- 
quest of  M.  Henri  Bpaak  and  my  coileagvies 
in  the  Strasbourg  Assembly,  tci  preaent  and 
commend  to  Vice  President  BaaKixr,  to 
Speaker  RaraoaM,  and  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  invitation  to  what  we  believe  would 
be  an  important  and  historic  meeting. 

The  parliament  of  the  Western  European 
nations — the  first  and  at  present  the  only 
International  parliament  In  tlie  world — pro- 
poaea  that  small  delegations  from  each  of 
these  two  donocratlc  bodies  ahould  meet, 
either  at  Strasbourg  or  In  Washington,  to 
discus*  In  public  some  of  the  problems  and 
opportunlUe*  which  confront  the  peoples 
of  the  two  continents — one  united  and 
strong  In  Ita  Federal  Oovemment.  the  other 
stniggllng  to  overcome  the  rlvalrtee  aiul 
differences  which  are  the  legacy  of  centuries 
of  European  disunity. 

During  my  vldt  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
explaining  our  proposal  to  President  Truman, 
and  of  tftseaasing  It  with  a  mnnber  of  Sena- 
ttv*  and  Members  of  the  Hoose  of  Reprc- 
sentattva*. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  ask  Congress  to  take 
part  In  or  aaaodate  Itself  with  the  work  of 
the  European  Aessmbly,  or  to  commit  itself 
in  any  matter  of  poUcy.  But  w*  believe  that 
a  frank  dlseuaslon  oa  a  parliamentary  level 
of  the  dlfferenees  In  public  opinion  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  tb*  rsaeons  for 
the  cumbersome  and  all  too  slow  develop- 
ment at  eooperatlon  would  greatly  help  to 
speed  up  the  oons<dldatlon  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  bsen  received  with  tmvarylng  klnd- 
nea*,  and  I  have  been  greatly  enoouraged  by 
the  Intereet  that  has  been  shown  in  the 
detarmtned  anil — as  we  beltove— suoceasful 
start  that  has  been  made  In  the  past  a  year* 
at  Strasbourg  to  break  down  aome  of  the 
barriers  which  have  divided  and  Impover- 
ished the  people*  of  Western  Europe. 

We  of  the  Assembly  hope  very  much  that 
Oongreas  will  be  able  to  accept  the  Invitation 
that  I  have  brought. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DBLAWSaX 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  ask  unanimom  consent  to  have 
printed  in  Uie  Appendix  of  the  Ricobd 
an  address  delivered  by  Boo.  James 
Bruoe  at  the  New  Castle  tercentenary 
celebration  at  ae%'  Castle.  DeL.  on  Satur- 
day. June  16,  1951.  I  am  Informed  bf 
the  PubUc  Printer  that  it  la  estimated 
that  two  and  one-half  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Rxcou  will  be  required  for 
the  printing  of  the  address  and  that  the 
cost  of  printing  it  will  be  $305. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prbated  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Tour  Exc^endea.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  here  today 
to  commemorate  an  oecaalon  of  historical 
lmp<fftanee.  It  Is  significant  not  only  to  the 
Nation  we  have  become  but  to  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  whose  cause  In  these 
dangerous  times  Is  Identified  with  our  own. 

Just  300  yean  ago  a  group  of  oorvagcous 
Putchmcn.  led  by  Peter  Btoyvesant.  landed 
on  this  site.  They  establlshsd  Fort  Caslmlr. 
a  settlement  which  was  to  beeome  the 
colonial  capital  named  New  Castle.  There 
were  only  scattered  towns  and  forts  in  the 
whole  of  North  America  tn  those  dsys.  The 
Swedes  had  a  colony  near  hare  along  the 
Delaware.  Up  North.  Quebec  was  French 
headquartet^.  St.  Augustine.  FU..  contained 
a  Spanish  rettlement.  The  English,  ssfe  at 
Jamectown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  staked  out 
small  settlements  from  the  region  of  North 
Carolina  to  Massachusetts. 

For  the  Dutchmen  who  sailed  up  the  Dela- 
ware, and  for  thousands  of  other  early  New 
World  settlers,  there  was  only  wilderness— 
and  opportunity.  Social  acctulty  and  Fed- 
eral houalng  ald7  They,  of  course  didnt 
exist.  Tet  we  enjoy  such  things  today  be- 
cause of  the  love  of  freedom,  of  justice,  and 
the  intolerance  of  anything  threatening  the 
rights  of  the  individual  which  these  settlers 
and  other*  at  all  nation alttle*  bequeathed  us. 

So  today  w*  rsallas  tbs  real  meiuBlng  <tf 
the  founding  of  New  Castle— that  the  In- 
herltanos  left  us  Is  now  th*  only  bops  of 
the  entire  trm  world. 

not  HAS  pcasowAL  KSAmwe 

To  me.  the  most  Interesting  fact  about 
this  plot  of  ground  on  whksb  w*  stand  Is 
not  that  It  once  belonged  to  my  ancestor 
on  my  mother's  side.  Pleter  Alrlchs  Far 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  here,  on  the 
siu  at  New  Castle,  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Pleter  wss  sssodsted 
not  only  with  his  fellow  Dutch,  men  aod 
women,  but  with  men  and  women  from 
France.  Sweden,  Finland.  England,  Scotland. 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Rhine  provlnoes. 

To  be  sure,  most  have  lived  in  the  Neth- 
erlands for  varying  periods.  In  the  Nether- 
lands provinces  the  parents  of  many  had 
sought  ths  freedoms  the  Dutch  Republic 
at  that  day  enured  every  Individual,  from 
whatever  country  they  came.  Nevertheless. 
neither  In  a  few  years,  nor  within  a  genera- 
tion did  they  become  completely  Dutch  tn 
their  traditions,  manners,  and  ctistoms.  AD 
brought  with  them  differing  national  way* 
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of  ttftag  and  thlnldnc-  We  have  no  n<MB<i 
to  dn«  Ml  IdnJ  picture  of  famlliw  and  la- 
dlTlduate  fron  ao  many  eountriaa  llTlng 
their  daUy  livet  here  In  perfect  accord  and 
p«3onal  trtaiKtemp.  in  order  to  pay  them 
tribute  far  the  broad  tolerance  they  devel- 
oped aa  a  community. 

They  vera  hODkan.  Their  diaagraements, 
which  mafe*  auch  ent«rtainlng  reading  in 
the  old  court  rtcortfe.  were  •ometlmes  na- 
tkmaUstlc  Moet  howeTer  were  between  In- 
dlviduala — aa  «uch — trreepective  of  origin. 
The  woman  undoubtedly  crlticlBed  each  oth- 
er'* ctothaa  and  ccotine.  the  way  they 
brought  up  th^lr  children,  their  houses  and 
behavtar.  Thera  waa  probably  many  a  tall 
argument  ai  to  which  waa  the  greater— 
Prlaea  WUllam  ct  Orange  of  the  Dutch,  or 
Ooatama  Adolphua  of  the  Swedea.  Both 
hcroea  van  daad.  of  courae.  But  there's  a 
strong  hint  tn  the  reoocda.  I'm  told,  that 
«i«H  aaan  gathered  at  the  fort  and  eUe- 
whera  eovaralgna  of  the  time  came  in  for 
Tvfafemant  dlacucriion.  Queen  Christina  being 
dtf*ni>rtt  by  a  Swede:  the  child  Prince  of 
Orange  of  tha  lasoi  by  the  Dutch. 

DciBoeratie  traits  in  each  of  the  repre- 
HBtad  nattonalitlae  were,  however.  r«in- 
foMWl  toy  tbetr  mutual  association.  The 
Dutch  vara  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  aastmlla- 
tte»  of  other  pei^lea  without  losing  the 
■tiffdy  tndlTiduaUty  of  their  own  herlUge. 
or  tnkAuetng  tha  indlTlduallty  of  others. 
Ateoad  on  every  saa  and  ocean  for  genera- 
Xjfqim.  tbousands  of  Dutch  sailing  vessels  had 
earrlad  tha  bulk  of  the  world's  trade.  In 
hWMliwb  <tf  poets,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Sooth  PaetAc.  the  Dutch  had  reliable  friends. 
pitn^  ami  kept  through  intelligence,  bon- 
eatj  ^«4  tfJUftnca.  In  the  provinces  of  their 
country.  asgteclaUy  in  Holland,  refugees  from 
aU  eooBtrlaa  ware  welcomed.  The  skilled 
woKtan  entered  Dut<^  crafts,  scholars  into 
Qntvarattlaa,  tha  unskilled  into  numerous 
ttnCnl  amploymtttits.  People  were  aocus- 
t«aMd  to  jodftl^  man  as  men.  without  re- 
gard to  nattonaUty.  And  so.  they  put  down 
such  roota  that  despite  nomadic  tendendea 
at  aady  Americana,  daaeendants  of  New 
Ctatta's  ftxuMlen  are  residents  of  your  State 
oC  Delaware  today.  Tet  back  in  the  1650's 
^«4  IMO^  all  of  them  rrilacted  in  part  the 
I  of  many  countries.  They  also  faced 
Tor   there    wa-^   no   security   that 

aaar  for  those  on  the  Delaware  or 

for  tha  other  stttlers  In  North  America: 
no  aecmtty  beyond  what  they  could  achieve 
toy  ttaator  own  sweat,  and  toil,  and  eternal 


kTB  BOfcD  Tooar 

Tha  aasM  bolds  true  for  us  today.  For  we 
faea  •  toarbarle  threat  from  Soviet  commu- 
ntaa  that  te  no  laaa  real  and  inunedlate  thsn 
the  wUdamaM  death  which  day  and  night 
ccmfrooted  our  forefathers  800  years  ago. 

Wa  know  what  they  did  to  surnve.  But 
what  are  wa  doing  as  individuals  and  as  a 
n^ttnw  to  Incura  otir  survival  in  this  dark 
period  at  crisis? 

The  anewer  to  that  question  la.  without 
doubt,  the  moat  important  Issue  facing  us 
today.  For  what  conXrouts  ns  is  nothing 
lees  than  a  world-wide  threat.  In  Europe,  in 
Aata.  ta  oar  own  hemlaphcre.  the  strategy 
of  Soviet  haperlaUsm  is  to  pick  aS  the  free 
nattima  ot  the  world,  one  by  one.  so  that 
and  their  people  can  be  com- 
us. 

Tte  iBl^****  la  total.  It  effects  every  form 
of  hUMAB  aBdaavor.  And  it  is  of  indeCLnlta 
OattOaeu  Tbara  ts  always  the  poasibUlty 
that  tlM  Sofflet  mlera  may  start  an  all-out 
a  general  war.  today,  tomcn'- 
On  the  other  hand,  they 
8B  their  aggreaslve  tactica  by 
for  yaara  to  eome. 
ikm  tikta  are  we  flghttng  back? 
■Piooe  thing,  ws  have  made  it  clear  that 
n^rtU  toolkl  up  our  power  and  Iwlp  in- 
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the  strength  of  the  entire  free  world 
to  resist  such  aggression.  At  the  request  of 
President  Truman.  I  took  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  organizing  the  Mutual  Defen-se  As- 
sistance Program  as  Its  flrst  director  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  During  that  time  I  was 
privileged  to  see  how  the  despair  of  freemen 
across  the  seas  facing  what  they  believe  to 
be  hopeless  odd-x.  can  be  turned  to  hope  and 
determination  by  our  country's  material 
support  and  spiritual  and  moral  firmness. 

We  are  not  an  imperialistic  people.  We 
ftnd  It  hard  to  understand  Imperljxli.sm  It 
Is  clear  to  us — most  of  us — that  war  Is  the 
ultimate  human  stupidity.  We  do  nnt  un- 
derstand warlike  people.  We  did  not  un- 
derstand Hitler.  We  do  not  understu:.d 
Stalin. 

But  we  knew  how  to  meet  the  fact  cf  Hit- 
ler. We  know  how  to  meet  the  fact  f 
Stalin. 

Hence,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  which  has  been  broadened  out  \:\' j 
the  Mutual  Security  Program.  "Hiis  piro- 
posed  program  goes  far  beyond  our  ongi- 
ual  premise.  Tet  too  few  of  us  here  in  the 
United  States  understand  that  actually  our 
whole  future — your  life  and  mine — are  tied 
up  In  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
achieve  this  mutual  security. 

COST  13  HIGH 

The  cost  of  this  bill,  dependent  upon  Con- 
gress, final  determination  would  be  approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000  In  the  next  12  month.s. 
But  let  us  flgure  what  the  eventual  cost 
might  be  if  we  don't  establish  a  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program. 

1.  We  would  lose  the  services  of  an  army 
of  2,000,000  Europeans  already  partial;  y 
trained,  and  In  many  cases  lacking  only 
equipment  to  make  them  a  top  rank  mili- 
tary force. 

2.  We  would  lose  the  productive  facilities 
of  an  additional  275,000,000  people  In  West- 
em  Europe. 

3.  We  would  cut  ourselves  off  from  some 
of  the  world's  greatest  supplies  of  vital  min- 
erals, fuels,  and  raw  materials. 

4.  Instead  of  Armed  Forces  in  the  United 
States  presently  contemplated,  we  would 
have  to  have  forces  numerically  five  times 
greater. 

5.  Instead  of  the  $8,000,000,000  In  the  pres- 
ent mutual-defense  bill  and  sixty  billions 
of  domestic  defense  expenditures  we  might 
easily  require  up  to  10  times  that  amount. 
And  to  spend  10  times  what  we  are  now 
spending  would  wreck  our  economy  and  give 
the  Communl.'?t«  their  victory  without  the 
need  for   actually   dropping   a  single   bomb. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  program 
Is  so  vital: 

First.  Our  country  has  the  worlds  greatest 
economic  strength.  It  has  the  greatest,  po- 
tential military  power.  But  if  the  remainder 
of  the  free  world  Is  split  and  subjugatr-^,  if 
it  is  organized  against  us  by  Moscow  blue- 
prints, our  cost  of  winning  will  be  multiplied 
many  times  in  blood  and  treasure 

Second.  I  must  stress  that  the  program 
for  our  own  Armed  Forces  and  this  mutual 
security  program  are  linked — down  to  the 
last  detail. 

Let  us  face  it — we  have  a  selfish  Interest 
as  well  as  an  altruistic  one.  We  worry  about 
the  security  of  our  lives  and  homes  against 
attack.  The  people  of  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  spend  Just  as  many  sleepless 
nights  over  the  sectirlty  of  their  lives  and 
homes. 

Third.  What  we  face  is  not  just  the  threat 
of  Soviet  military  attack.  We  face  possible 
diplomatic  maneuvers,  designed  to  split  tha 
western  alliance  of  nations.  We  face  tifth- 
ooliunn  subversion,  based  on  an  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  every  Internal  pcUtlcal 
and  economic  weakness  And  we  face  u:.y 
combination  of  these  factors. 


Moreover,  no  one  can  foretell  if  t,h'  cur- 
rent cold  war  will  last  for  2  years  oi  .  •  So 
one  can  foretell  If  Korea  won't  be  i  .owed 
by  Iran.  Iran  by  Indochina,  Indochina  by 
Burma  and  the  Philippines.  Communists  are 
look  mi?  to  stir  up  Internal  disorder  in  these 
and  other  countries.  The  Commissars  In 
the  Kremlin  seek  the  weak  spots — and  strike 
there 

Yet  we  can  be  certain  of  one  thing.  If 
we  can  concretely  demonstrate  to  Moscow 
that  it  is  futile  to  try  to  bring  any  of  the 
free  areas  of  the  world  under  Its  control, 
bef^ause  together  we  are  strong  enough  to 
rests'  we  mav  be  able  to  establish  the  basis 
f  T  a  peaceful  settlement  of  our  disputes, 
f  ir  coiitrol  and  reduction  of  arms  and  for 
c  operation  in  the  construction  of  the  better 
world  all  people  seek. 

HOW  PROGKAM  WORKS 

What  exactly  does  this  program  aim  to 
do — and  how  will  It  work? 

Let  us  see  If  we  can't  get  a  clear,  concise 
picture 

Firstly  the  mutual-security  program  brines 
toEetliei-  ail  our  varied  forelgn-ald  programs. 
It  brings  In  the  arms  aid  of  the  mutual- 
defense  assistance  plan,  started  In  1949,  to 
provide  military  aid  to  our  partners  In  the 
common  defense  effort. 

It  takes  In  economic  assistance  for  Eu- 
rooe— EGA  as  we  call  It.  We  started  this  In 
1R48  to  help  Western  Europe  reestablish  Its 
economic  stability  and  rebuild  Its  productive 
power. 

It  covers  point  4 — which  la  economic  aid 
and  know-how  to  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

What  mutual  security  does  Is  to  pull  all 
these  programs  together  and,  in  some  cases, 
redirect  emphasis  to  defense.  It  bears  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  we  must  Join  the  other 
free  .nations  of  the  world  while  they  are  still 
free.  It  is  based  on  the  Idea  that  with  them 
we  must  prepare  common  defense  plans  while 
they  can  still  be  prepared,  determine  how  to 
add  our  strength  to  theirs  while  we  both  have 
strenfc!th,  help  them  build  their  own  military 
and  economic  power  so  that  they  can  defend 
themselves  and  help  us  to  defend  one  an- 
other. 

It  is  not  a  program  under  which  we  will 
carry  the  rest  of  the  world,  Slnbad-fashlon 
on  our  backs.  It  couldn't  succeed  If  that  were 
the  case.  It  Is  a  program  founded  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  effort,  and,on  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  can  help  effectively  only  those 
who  help  themselves. 

In  Europe  and  In  Latin  America  I've  seen 
the  closeness  of  this  threat  with  my  own 
eyes.  And  I  know  from  experience  why  this 
program  must  be  economic  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. Today  you  don't  have  to  drop  a  bomb 
to  cripple  your  opponent.  You  can  be  Just 
as  effective  by  closing  his  steel  mill,  or  not 
letting  him  build  one. 

Moreover,  this  program  Is  based  on  the 
premi.se  that  we're  going  to  be  In  It  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Does  anybody  In  Wash- 
luijton — or  London  or  Paris — know  II  the 
Sov.rts  are  going  to  start  all-out  armed  ag- 
grefision  next  week?  Or  next  year?  Or  does 
anyone  know  that  the  everythlng-short-of- 
war  tactics  we've  seen  may  go  on  for  our  life- 
time and  our  children's  lives. 

I  get  around  a  good  deal,  talk  to  many  Im- 
portant leaders  of  our  own  and  other  govern- 
ments. I  can  assure  you  no  one  really 
knows — not  even  in  Moscow.  For  they  too 
realize  that  what  the  Russians  decide  to  do 
wiii  depend  in  no  small  measure  on  what  we 
do  first  I  repeat — what  they  do  depends  on 
what  we  do  first — and  how  well  we  do  It. 

That  s  why  we  of  the  free  world  face  the 
biKfc;est    assignment    we've    ever    faced. 
We  must  build  defenses  urgently — now. 
V.'e  mu3t  prepare  for  the  long  pull — now. 
We  mu^t   be  certain  that  we  build  armed 
forcts    aud   are   able   to   maintain   them  for 
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years  if  necessary — while  at  the  same  time 
making  our  economy  grow  more  soundly. 
faster,  than  the  economies  of  those  imder 
the  Soviet  dictatorship. 

All  of  this  Inlngs  up  three  questions: 

First,  can  we  do  the  Job? 

Second,  how  can  we  best  accomplish  It? 

Third,  are  our  allies  cooperating? 

CAN   WE   DO   JOB? 

All  of  you  here  know,  from  yotir  own 
experience,  something  of  the  strength  and 
resources  of  our  own  coimtry.  One  of  you 
may  work  in  a  steel  mill,  another  In  a  chem- 
ical plant.  But  perhaps  ycu  don't  realize 
some  of  the  added  assets  we  have  because  of 
our  allied  team  mates. 

Lt  t  me  check  off  a  few : 

Manpower:  Today  the  Soviets  and  their 
satellites  dominate  some  800,000.000  hxunans. 
nils  IS  their  greatest  strength.  It's  Im- 
pressive, especially  when  translated  Into 
military  might. 

But  statistics  can  fool  you.  The  one-hun- 
dred-and-flfty-odd-mlllion  pacple  of  the 
United  States  and  the  276.000,000  of  free 
Europe  are  the  world's  most  highly  skilled 
and  productive.  Our  combined  trained 
minds  and  hands  can  outproduce  anything 
the  Soviets  can  offer.  And,  as  we  add  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  Soviet  figures  are  more  than  matched. 

Steel:  In  1950  the  Soviets  and  their  satel- 
lites produced  34,000,000  tons.  In  that  same 
period  we  alone  produced  96.000,000  short 
tons.  Free  Europe,  some  55,000,000  tons. 
This  year  we  shall  both  produce  even  more. 

Coal:  Last  year  the  Russians  and  their 
satellites  produced  291.000,000  tons.  Our 
flgure,  551.000,000.  Free  Europe,  172,000,000 
tons. 

Electricity:  Russia  and  Its  satellites  de- 
veloped 135,000,000,000  kllowatt-hcurs.  We 
produced  400,000,000,000;  Western  Europe. 
225,000,000,000. 

And  so  It  goes,  down  the  list.  Our  dally 
output  of  5,000.000  barrels  of  oil— plus  the 
almost  equal  additional  output  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world — was  10  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  D.  S.  S.  R.  and  its  satellites. 

Last  year.  Malaya,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Indochina,  and  Ceylon  produced  about  90 
percent  of  the  world's  total  natural -rubber 
output.  The  same  area  accounted  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  tin-content  ore  and  vast 
quantities  of  other  commodities  vital  in  this 
industrial  age — copra,  quinine,  cordage 
fibers.  And  Africa's  resources  are  vast — ura- 
nium, manganese,  copper,  chrome,  industrial 
diamonds. 

HOW    CAN     WK    ACCOMFUSB     OUS    GOALT 

All  these  are  assets  on  our  side.  But  steel 
in  Pittsburgh  doesnt  mean  tanks  and  planes 
in  Europe.  African  manganese — 14  precious 
pounds  of  it — has  to  get  to  Pittsburgh  for 
every  ton  of  steel.  How  does  this  program 
propose  to  bring  these  things  together? 
Here  are  some  of  the  high  points: 

First.  It  would  help  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  to  better  organize  their  potential 
resources  and  together  convert  them  into 
actual  military  and  economic  strength. 

Second.  It  would  provide  them  with  re- 
sources required  to  supplement  and  make 
effective  their  efforts — In  relation  to  what 
each  already  has.  its  economic  stability  and 
the  burdens  It  has  assumed. 

The  bulk  of  assistance  would  be  military 
equipment.  Most  would  go  to  our  partners 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But  substan- 
tial quantities  are  earmarked  for  Asian  and 
Middle  East  nations.  These  countrlea. 
stretching  like  a  quarter  moon  from  Korea 
to  Afghanistan,  are  an  area  eapecially  threat- 
ened by  such  Communist  aggreealon  as  So- 
viet-led and  Inspired  guerrillaa.  satellite 
armies,  and  Communist- inspired  civil  strife. 

In  each  area,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out.  United  States  aid  will  be  a  small  part 


of  the  total  resources  available  for  military 
and  economic  purpoaes.  But  that  small 
proportion  Is  crucial — and  making  It  avail- 
able will  pay  real  dividends. 

Our  aid  is  to  be  provided  only  for  essential 
needs  that  each  country  in  question  cannot 
meet  by  its  own  efforts. 

This  need  will  be  continuously  reviewed 
In  the  light  of  each  country's  performance 
and  of  economic  and  political  changes. 

Military  equipment  will  be  provided  only 
when  countries  have  organized  forces  able 
to  use  it  effectively. 

Everything  will  be  geared  from  the  stand- 
point of  supplies  available  and  materials  and 
equipment  required  to  do  the  most  effective 
Job. 

WHAT  WX  GAIN 

We  all  know  it  takes  months  to  convert  a 
factory  or  indtistrial  plant  from  military  to 
civilian  fn'oductlon.  But  we  know  it  takes 
sometimes  several  years  to  build  a  new  plant. 

What  this  program  alms  to  do  Is  to  convert 
present  plants,  present  resources,  present 
manpc  wer,  Into  effective  forces — as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Where  equipment  will  do  it — equipment 
will  get  top  priority. 

In  many  cases  our  aid  will  help  in  the 
fight  against  those  principal  entering  wedges 
for  Soviet  infiltration,  poverty,  and  stagna- 
tion. These  things  would  htimanely  con- 
cern us  even  If  national  security  weren't  in- 
volved. But  because  these  areas  so  often 
produce  strategic  materials  essential  to  the 
free  world's  defense  and  economic  health, 
helping  them  provides  a  double  benefit. 

They  raise  their  living  standards — Increas- 
ing their  resistance  to  Communist  subver- 
sion. And  all  the  free  nations  get  more  raw 
materials,  essential  to  defense  and  an  ex- 
panding world  economy. 

PROGKAM  OPESATION8 

How  is  the  program  to  operate? 

First,  the  Department  of  Defense  will,  as 
presently,  handle  military  aid.  This  will  in- 
sure full  coordination  between  piroduction 
for  our  forces,  and  equipment  for  our  allies. 

Second,  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration will  supervise  economic  assistance 
for  Western  Etirope  and  most  of  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  south  and  southeast  Asian 
countries. 

Latin-America  and  certain  other  countries 
where  economic  aid  is  almost  wholly  limited 
to  technical  assistance,  will  presumably,  as 
now,  be  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. 

In  any  program  of  such  size  and  scope, 
however,  you  face  tremendous  hurdles.  Each 
of  our  allies  has  his  own  idea  about  what 
should  be  done  flrst.  Each  has  his  own  line- 
up of  arms — tanks,  guns,  planes. 

Originally  the  basic  idea  was  that  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  new 
weapons  from  each  of  the  12  member  coun- 
tries were  to  be  screened.  The  most  promis- 
ing ones  would  be  picked  as  "standard  for 
all  forces."  Then  they  were  to  be  made  by 
the  country  best  able  to  do  the  Job — whether 
or  not  It  was  the  cotmtry  which  developed 
the  weapon.  Well,  that  Isn't  always  practical. 
Our  own  military  leaders  don't  want  to  be 
overly  dependent  on  operations  outside  our 
North  American  Continent.  And  some  of 
Europe's  military  leaders  also  fear  overde- 
pendence.  So  we  have  to  work  out  practical 
methods  of  achieving  results. 

ALLXXD   COOPERATIOH 

Will  the  expanded  plan  work — and  are  the 
countries  which  have  participated  to  date, 
and  which  are  scheduled  to  participate  In 
the  future,  really  <x><^>eratlng? 

I  am  a  btisinessman  whose  good  fdrtune 
it  has  been  to  aerve  both  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned capacity  and  as  an  ambaasadpr  for 
my  country.     As  a  btisinessman  I  want  to 


be  shown — and  I  ask  that  fscts  be  proven. 
I  know  what  we  are  afto — and  what  we  in 
this  country  are  doing.  I've  also  looked 
closely  to  see  our  allies  at  wcwk — and  have 
had  first-hand  reports  on  many  others. 

The  Marshall  plan  has  not  built  a  sure 
buttress  against  war.  Neither  has  it  made 
the  democratic  forces  in  Western  Europe  so 
strong  that  communism  is  defeated.  But 
one-third  of  the  budgets  of  the  participating 
countries  under  the  Marshal!  plan  last  year 
was  spent  on  defense.  The  ratio  will  be 
greater  in  the  revised  program.5  of  1951.  Pro- 
grams have  included  methods  to  increase 
production,  share  scarce  materials,  reduce 
trade  barriers,  and  above  all  control  inflation 
which,  strong  as  it  is  here,  is  a  far  greater 
nightmare  in  Europe.  And  it  can  be  said 
that  ir  siKh  aid  had  not  been  available  the 
Communists  might  have  taken  over  two  of 
our  major  allies,  Italy  and  Prance,  and  poe- 
Elbly  several  other  countrlea  as  well. 

This  is  truly  remarkable  progrees.  ProgrMS 
which  is  concrete  and  definite  and  which 
proves  that  the  Marshall  plan — as  will  the 
successor  mutual-security  program— adds  up 
to  the  most  effective  weapon  yet  devised  to 
defeat  Russian  policy. 

ovxa-Aix  PBocaxas  good 

In  all.  we  are  seeing  signs  of  real  progress 
In  the  defense  buUd-up.  But  we  must  all 
face  the  stark  fact  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  mutual  security  becomes  a  real- 
ity for  all  free  pwiple. 

In  justice  to  some  of  these  countries.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  often  our  own  partlcl- 
patlon  has  seemed  something  less  than  strong 
and  unwavering. 

When  our  allies  doubt  our  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  when  they  fear  that  some  future 
riversal  of  foreign  policy  may  leave  them  to 
face  the  Red  hordes  alone  across  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  German  plain,  then  their  ef- 
forts are  wetikened  by  timidity  and  hesitancy. 

Our  allies — especially  thos-i  in  Europe — 
must  contribute  either  throtigh  Increased 
production  or  from  cuts  in  their  own  non- 
military  Government  expenditures,  invest- 
ment, or  exports. 

Cuts  in  consumption  to  release  resources 
for  arms  does  Impose  serious  strain  on  their 
social  and  political  stability.  In  fact,  il  such 
cuts  become  excessive  they're  likely  to  Im- 
pair the  Incentives  of  workers — and  thus  re- 
duce, rather  than  Increase,  arms  output.  It 
may  also  cause  the  kind  of  social  unrest  and 
mounting  internal  political  tension  which 
hangs  out  a  welcome  sign  for  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  my  belief,  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
people  of  the  European  countries  has  been 
sustained  in  the  dlSlctilt  years  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  only  by  the  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter future  which  working  with  us  has  given 
them. 

Additionally,  once  the  threat  of  military 
communism  has  been  removed  or  has  sub- 
sided even  thoae  factories  built  In  the  inter- 
est of  armament  can  be  ttuned  to  peacetime 
products. 

WOULD  HAVX  LOMO-TXBM  BUHFITS 

As  a  btislneasman,  I  know  that  a  sustained, 
long-range  program  to  strengthen  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  defenses  of  Europe  and 
weld  their  national  economies  Into  a  single 
continental  market  would  mean  Increased 
efficiency,  higher  real  output,  and  a  more 
vigorous  and  progressive  economic  environ- 
ment. 

This  has  been  a  major  purpose  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 

It  carries  over,  with  eqtial  emphasis,  into 
the  mutual-security  program's  rearmament 
yean  ahead.  And  the  result  will  not  only 
help  them  become  alllee  for  defense,  but  brt> 
ter  customers  for  o\n-  goods,  as  we  for  theirs — 
and  better  eouroee  of  supply  tn  both  direc- 
tions. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tilt  IHQM  w«  r«oe  In  raoQectlon  vltb  thta 
mutiMl  ■oruntj  program  concern  tdl  the  na- 
UoDt  at  Xh»  tnt  world  with  whom  we  share 
»  Tltal  interdependence  of  interests. 

Our  eoontr^  needs  the  good  will,  not  only 
of  our  Atiantlc  Pact  partners,  but  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  as  well.  Apart  from  our 
military  assistance,  our  (AJectlTS  should  be 
to  creatt  friendship  In  all  nations  where  we 
have  (dBclal  Foreign  Scnrtce  representatives. 
For  we  must  reaiux.  for  example,  that  ai- 
thotigh  many  nations  won  their  national 
Independence  early  in  the  last  century,  thelr 
eltlaeas  have  never  enjoyed  the  personal  lib- 
erty achieved  here. 

When  North  Americans  gained  their  In- 
dependence they  had  already  experienced  the 
respooslUUty  of  representative  government. 
^  iiCn  cltlaextfl  of  many  other  countries  finally 
won  their  sov«%tgnty.  they  found  themselves 
transferred  from  the  clutches  of  one  despot- 
ism to  another.  They  did  not  develop  along 
oar  Use*  of  free  enterprise.  Many  still  have 
laws  and  customs  which  have  distinctly  re- 
tarded their  eoniomlc  development. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  all  nations  to 
be  patterned  after  ourselves.  We  must  ac- 
cept them  as  they  are  and  make  friends  with 
them  as  we  want  them  to  make  friends  with 
us.  realising  that,  like  ourselves,  they  have 
their  own  proud  ctiltural  backgrounds.  The 
fact  that  they  have  a  different  heritage  (rum 
ours  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  respect 
thair  point  of  view  as  it  applies  to  them. 

Borne  countries  among  the  free  nations  do 
sot  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  freedom  of 
the  javos  as  we  understand  it.  I  do  no:  be- 
lieve our  Nation  could  have  achieved  its  po- 
sition in  the  world  If  we  had  not  adopted  the 
ideology  of  the  four  freedoms.  Of  these, 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  Restricting  it  not  only  Inevit- 
ably results  in  a  protective  device  for  en- 
trenched corruption  but  creates  darkness  In 
which  crimes  can  continue  indefinitely  with- 
out honest  citizens  or  ofBcials  even  knowing 
about  them. 

Moreover,  restrictions  breed  restrictions. 
A  leader  wbo  Impoees  them  for  what  he  con- 
siders worthy  and  adequate  reasons  may  be 
followed  by  one  who  finds  them  ready-made 
aa  a  chance  tor  a  rule  of  tyranny.  But  there 
is  another  reason  for  press  freedom — a  very 
practical  one,  rarely  referred  to.  It  Is  my 
firm  conviction  that  a  nation  that  restricts 
the  freedom  of  its  press  cannot  develop  in- 
dustrial strength.  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
In  the  development  of  any  national  economy, 
capital  is  required.  Outside  funds  rarely  seek 
iBveatment  in  a  natlcm  whose  press  Is  shack- 
led. Furthermore,  funds  already  Invested 
will  try  to  escape.  The  consequence  is  that 
kUUhg  pruas  freedom  not  only  corrupts  the 
natioo's  political  fabric  but  provides  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  against  its  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  Karope,  Spain,  India,  in  the  east,  and 
wvcral  countries  in  our  hemisphere,  restric- 
tkms  limit  operations  of  a  free  press. 
Anathema  aa  this  may  be  to  us.  and  although 
in  vlolstkni  of  the  principles  in  which  we 
beiiflve,  we  must  be  practical  and  remain 
on  terma  at  frlendahlp.  bearing  in  mind, 
that  tf  my  reasoning  is  correct,  as  nations 
thsqr  are  eUtefly  hurting  tlxemselves. 

vinaMaaajm  tron  n  r*T.T.n)  to  action 
SUmlnatl&g  press  freedom,  and  every  other 
fteii<>wil  under  communism,  may  not  seem 
Important  to  some  dictators.  Often  such 
fkcton  art  intangibles.  But  they  are  all- 
tanportant.  Despots  throughout  history 
hMf  dlMoastsd  these  values  which  we— the 
Htm  jiiopto  nhartih.  In  the  end  their 
tMS  bsen  a  major  factor  In  their 
And  the  free  world  needs  to  call 
totanglblss  into  action  to  back  our 


The  present  danger  has  made  one  thing 
clear — there  la  not  safety  for  us  In  the  pres- 
ent world  except  In  united  strength.  But  it 
must  be  a  total  strength. 

Our  friends  of  the  free  world  are  now 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  this  end  The 
mutual -security  program  will  provide  them 
the  assistance  they  need  to  meet  our  Jcir.t 
goals. 

From  now  on  our  aid  must,  perforce,  he- 
cause  of  Soviet  hostility,  emphasi/e  the  m..i- 
tary  But  let  us  not  stop  at  armnmer.'s: 
let  us  not  be  bUnded  by  the  Immecliacy  'f 
the  situation  brought  on  throughout  »;:e 
world  by  poised  Soviet  Regression. 

Rather,  let  us  combine  our  e.Tiirta,  our  re- 
sources, our  technol.igy  of  raw  and  ni.ir.u- 
factured  materials  in  a  vast  m'lMiiui'. y  nn 
aggressive  Interdependence,  that  will  speed 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  toward  a  «;"ui'.d 
economy — a  sound  ba.sis  for  a  world  ire-  at 
last  from  tear. 


The  Crmnberry  MerchaoU  of  Cape  Cod 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 
Friday,  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Butler]  has  called  to  my  attention,  and 
has  given  to  me.  a  copy  of  the  Mornin':j 
World -Herald,  of  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  daird 
Monday,  June  25.  1951.  There  appears 
therein  an  editorial  entitled  'Bu.s.v 
Cranberry  Merchants."  The  editorial 
gives  me.  as  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts. 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  read  of  the 
ingenuity  and  imagination  thai  these 
cranberry  merchants  have  exercised  in 
selling  their  wares.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

Bust  Cranberry  Merchants 

In  the  cranberry  bogs  of  Cape  Cod  a  re- 
porter for  the  Minneapolis  Star  came  across 
an  unusual  story  of  individual  and  group 
enterprise. 

The  story  begins  in  1946.  when  cranberry 
farmers  got  »32  a  barrel  for  their  fruit  — 3 
times  the  normal  figure. 

So  everybody  started  planting  morr  ber- 
ries, reclaiming  old  bogs  and  plantiiig  new 
ones.  By  1950  supply  was  way  up  and  the 
price  had  dropped  to  $6  a  barrel.  (There 
was  no  support  price  for  cranberries.) 

The  cranberry  growers  and  their  coopera- 
tive association  got  together  to  talk  about 
how  they  could  get  the  public  to  eat  u.ore 
cranberries.  Since  the  fruit  would  have 
spoiled  while  they  did  their  &gUT\ng,  they 
put  the  surplus  in  deep  free:  jrs. 

Then,  says  the  Minneapolis  pajser: 

"Cooks  and  researches  went  to  work. 
They  came  up  with  cranberry  Juice  (canned. 
concentrated,  and  frozen) ,  cranberry-orange 
marmalade,  cranberry-blueberry  preserves, 
spiced  cranberries,  cranberry  ice  cream. 
cranberry  this,  that,  and  a  lo*^  of  other 
ttoJngs," 

Result  Is  that  the  growers  are  happy  at 
the  iRtJspect  of  a  more  firm  and  stable  mar- 
ket for  their  fnUt. 


It  will  be  noted  that  these  men  did  not  ask 
to  have  the  cranberries  painted  blue  and 
burned  by  the  agricultural  experts  from 
Washington,  nor  did  they  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  find  any  other  solution  for 
them.     They  found  it  themselves. 


Tribute  to  Prof.  J.  Olan  Markland,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Holden,  Mit- 


(ouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  MTssotrai 
IN  TTIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  29,  1951 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  1  Prof.  J.  Olan  Markland  will  begin 
his  twenty-fifth  year  as  superintendent 
of  .schools  of  Holden.  Mo.  Many  of  his 
former  students  plan  to  honor  him  on 
thi.s  occasion  in  recognition  of  his  faith- 
ful and  devoted  service  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  community  and  to  their  par- 
entvS  over  these  many  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
tribute  to  Professor  Markland  entitled 
"Faithful  Through  the  years,"  written 
by  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr..  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  profe.ssor  and  former  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Henry  County. 
Mo.,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  tribute 
wav  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Faithful  Through  the  Years 
(Bv   Gerree   S    Reuter.   Jr  ,   former   superin- 
tendent of  schools.  R-VIII.  Henry  County, 
Mo.) 

Prnf  J  Olan  Markland  succeeded  Dr.  Wal- 
ter H  Ry;e  as  superintendent  of  schools  of 
H' Iden,  Mo.  July  1,  1927.  He  was  recently 
reelected  for  his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  is 
now  dean  of  school  administrators  in  John- 
son County. 

Superintendent  Markland  was  born  Octo- 
h>'r  10,  1395,  at  .Armstrong.  Howard  County, 
M  '..  whe:e  his  father  was  a  teacher.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Roanoke,  Mo .  high 
school  He  attended  Central  College,  Fay- 
ette, Mo.,  and  Northeast  MUssouri  State  Col- 
ipge,  KirksvlUe,  Mo. — the  latter  institution 
g:aduatpd  him  with  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
education  degree  Later  he  was  srraduated 
u:th  a  ma.ster  of  education  degree  in  educa- 
Tii'iial  administration  from  the  University  of 
Missouri,   at   Columbia. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  an  Army 
officer.  He  again  volunteered  in  the  recent 
war,  but  he  w£is  retained  on  the  home  front. 
His  two  sons-in-law  served  well  In  the  last 
war 

Mr.  Markland  found  a  great  challenge 
coming  his  way  on  November  6.  1927.  when 
the  high -school  building  Wfis  destroyed  by 
fire  By  using  church  property  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  and  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
Church,  he  was  able  to  continue  school  un- 
til the  new  building  was  completed  in  March 
1929.  Since  then,  a  beautiful  retaining  wall, 
a  new  elementary-school  building,  and  a 
new  vocational  agriculture  building  have 
been  built. 

Professor  Markland  married  Georgia  M. 
Robb  on  December  24,  1919.  They  have 
three   children,   who   are   active   Christians. 
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Ruth,  who  was  born  November  14.  1B2S.  is 
now  married  to  R.  L.  Stewart.  Jr.;  Martba 
Jeanne,  wlio  waa  bom  November  IS,  1938,  la 
the  wife  of  J  Hooker  Williams.  Jr.;  and  J.  O^ 
Jr.,  who  was  bcrn  in  1031.  is  a  Junior  at  Mia- 
souri  Valley  College,  Marshall. 

He  la  also  senior  deacon  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  deacons  of  the  Plrat  Baptist 
Church  of  Holden.  On  many  occasions  be 
has  served  in  various  pulpits,  and  be  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  outstanding  Christian 
laymen  In  central  Missouri.  He  has  been 
faithful  through  the  years. 


BMcr  Beef 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  mCBRASKA 

LN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Friday,  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presl- 
drnt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso 
an  editorial  entlUed  "Bitter  Beef."  pub- 
lished in  the  McCook  Daily  Gazette  of 
June  15.  This  editorial,  I  believe,  gives 
seme  indication  of  how  strongly  the 
people  of  my  State  feel  about  the  various 
OPS  regulations  and  restrictions  which 
are  cutting  down  on  the  pnxhictlon  of 
beef  and  preventing  cattle  feeders  and 
meat  packers  from  providing  the  meat 
supply  the  Nation  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkxmd, 
as  follows: 

Biiiaa 


Figtire  this  one  out  If  you  can. 

The  Federal  Goremment  through  OPS  seta 
quotas  on  many  things,  one  of  which  is  beef. 
There  Is  a  "roll-back"  to  the  producer,  con- 
sequently he  hesitates  to  ship  awaiting  the 
time  limit  of  thir  ruling,  hoping  that  it  may 
be  repealed  or  revlaed  to  a  point  where  he 
can  make  a  i>roflt  on  the  steers  he  has  on 
feed  and  on  the  grass. 

The  result?     A  retarded  shipment. 

A  rhortage  of  beef  In  the  markets  through- 
out the  entire  country  indudteg  McGook. 
Indianola.  Culbertson.  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
markets  in  the  heart  of  the  beef  {voduclng 
States.  A  housewife  cannot  buy  a  st««k,  a 
roast,  or  a  decent  piece  of  beef,  because  the 
processor  is  limited  by  a  budget,  which  ap- 
parently is  set  up  to  supply  many  of  the  far 
east  people  with  better  meat  than  they  hare 
ever  eaten  before. 

That's  not  the  big  Idea.  That  would  be  all 
right  If  we  were  In  an  all-out  war  where  our 
troops  were  needing  food.  The  slight  sacri- 
fice would  amount  to  nothing.  But  the  facts 
are  the  beef-produdng  States  have  never 
had  more  beef  on  the  grass  hills  and  TaUeya; 
the  bills  are  crowded  with  them  and  the 
packers  are  not  only  looking  tor  them,  but 
willing  to  pay  fancy  prices. 

So  what  is  the  natural  result? 

The  feeder  is  "loalsg  his  shtrt." 

The  packers  are  soffoii^. 

And  the  American  people  are  going  with- 
out meat  on  the  table. 

Here  In  the  heart  of  this  great  beaf-pro- 
dudng  area  is  a  small  parking  {dant  with  a 
small  Investment  aa  compared  to  the  big 
five.  Thouaanda  of  doOarB  are  being  po«ired 
Into  the  pluit  tvomtly  purehaasd.  to  make 
It  conform  to  all  Oowunent  i^gulaUons.  to 
process  the  meat  dbeetty  trctn  the  ranehea 
and  to  furnish  meat  to  the  retailers  at  sav- 
ing and  superior  quality,  and  at  tt^ 


time  leave  within  the  area  the  beneftts  ct 
labor. 

But  OPS  says  you  cant  do  that  because  you 
didn't  kill  in  lOfiO— so  you  cant  kill  In  1951. 
What  an  argument.  What  a  ruling,  when 
the  people  who  are  responslhie  for  producing 
this  most  Important  food  cannot  And  It  on 
the  counters  nearest  to  them,  when  the 
counters  are  bare,  hundreds  of  cattle  ready 
for  market  are  on  the  prairies  and  In  the 
feed  lots  and  a  brand  new  packing  plant 
whi;  h  means  also  an  Important  indxistry  to 
this  part  of  Nebraska  stands  idle. 

There  is  one  thing  sure  and  that  is  a  r^w- 
tltlon  of  conditions  during  the  Last  World 
War.  where  such  products  as  this  <  betf )  went 
Into  the  black  markets.  Washington  and  the 
bureaus  can  pass  rules  and  regulations,  pos- 
sible during  an  unofllclal  war,  but  they  can- 
not Ktop  the  people  from  eating  their  own 
products.    I  don't  think  they  can. 


Rise  m  fke  Cost  of  Uviof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

CV  MoaXB  BAKOTS 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy  uf  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  I  refer  to  an  article  in  it 
entitled  "District  of  Oohuubia  Costs  Hit 
Record."    It  says: 

Washington,  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
reached  an  aU-tiaae  high  In  coat  of  living 
on  May  15.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  revealed  todny. 

The  cost  of  living  Is  up  13  J  points,  or 
nearly  14  points,  Ir  1  year.  Yet  we  read 
reports  which  indicate  that  salaries  of 
Ciovernment  employees  are  to  be  raised 
6j9  percent  at  8.8  percent,  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a*<  over  the  country  it  is 
shown  that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  13.9  porcent. 

I  may  say.  that  at  the  appropriate 
time,  if  the  c(»mnittee  should  report  out 
a  bill  which  would  increase  the  pay  less 
than  17  percent,  I  intend  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute asking  for  a  17  percent  increase. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  ask  that  the  news- 
paper article  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio. 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou, 
as  follows: 
DiBXBKT  or  Cai.uiiBU  Costs  Eter  Nrw  Raooao 

Washington,  and  the  country  as  a  whole, 
reached  an  all-time  high  In  coat  at  Uving 
on  May  15.  the  Bureau  <a  Labor  StatlstioB 
has  revealsd  today. 

Deq>tte  scattered  price  wars,  price  cuts  od 
some  luxury  Items  and  a  decline  In  whole- 
sale food  costs,  the  Consumers'  Price  Index 
went  vp  to  186.4  nattonally  and  180.0  In  the 
District. 

The  United  States  cost  of  Uvtag  waa  8J> 
percent  above  the  pre-Korea  level.  The  Dis- 
trict figure  Is  7  J  higher  for  the  yaw. 

Price  ctite  whl^  some  soorces  expected 
would  foilov  the  Supreme  Ooort's  declrton 
nuUtfytng  htmdreds  of  fair-trade  agxeeaanta 
between  aantifacturen  and  deal»s  for  tha 
meat  part  failed  to  devdop.  a  survey 
Showed. 


Pnc«  wars  reanlting  tram  the  Court's  nil« 
Ing  appeared  to  be  confined  principally  to 
New  YOTk's  big  department  stores. 

The  survey  turned  up  a  few  luxury  price 
cuts.  notaMy  on  televlaloa  seta.  But  a  list 
of  Items  ranging  from  a  fifth  of  bourboa 
to  a  four-burner  gas  stove  remained  sub- 
stanUaUy  the  same  durlag  the  pact  month 
with  few  variations. 

Slight  ]Klce  reductions  on  some  foods  war* 
compeosated  for  by  inereaasd  costs  of 
others. 

In  addition,  the  survey  showed  further 
Increases  In  rent  and  public  transportaUoa 
fares  In  many  cities. 


Deq;>lte  lagging  In  the  Dlstrlct'a  flgiiraa 
It  is  still  one  of  the  moat  expensive  places  to 
live  in  the  country.  Oflkdals  say  the  statis- 
tics reflect  merely  a  alower  pace  of  cUmb 
here  than  for  the  whole  Natloa. 

Food  here  is  up  laj  points  over  last  year. 
Clothing  is  up  0.9.  Hotise  furnishings 
dropped  0.6  and  fuel,  electricity,  and  refrlg- 
eratUm  dropped  0.7. 

The  higher  living  cost  aasured  some  l.a00.- 
000  railroad  worker  a  l-c«nt-per-hour  pay 
Increase  and  authorities  said  other  labor 
groups  with  eecalator  clauaes  probably  will 
get  hikes,  too. 


NatMMl  Astodati—  far  tht  PrMfrratiM 
of  Free  EBterprisc,  lac. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

m 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HUHNGS 

or  cauronnA 
IN  TSB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATiyBB 

WedneMdav,  June  6. 1951 

Mr.  HILLINas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  the  Rsoon  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Floyd  Cramer,  the  presktent  of  the 
National  Aasociatiaii  for  the  Pieserva- 
tion  of  Free  EhteriMlse.  Lx.,  which  re- 
cently appeared  as  a  public  notice  In  the 
New  York  Times.  The  article  is  en- 
tiUed  "In  Congress,  July  4.  1776.  and  in 
Washington  Today": 

July  4.  irra.  Is  a  day  to  remember,  and 
remembering,  all  Americans  nhould  Oder 
fervent  thanksgiving  for  the  heritage  of  free- 
dom which  became  theirs  that  day. 

July  4.  1776.  was  a  day  <d  beginning,  for 
on  that  day  a  new  Nation  came  into  being, 
dedicated  to  the  Inalienable  rights  of  man. 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneaa. 

July  4,  1776.  was  a  day  of  awakening,  for 
cm  that  day  men  of  cow  age  proclaimed  tha 
ftuidamental  dogma  at  desoocracy— that  tha 
power  to  govern  is  derived  tram  the  ooneent 
at  the  governed,  from  the  will  of  the  peofOa. 

July  4,  1776,  was  a  day  at  prophecy:  for 
on  that  day  came  the  promise  at  a  new  and 
fabvdoQs  era  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
rich  in  the  social,  scientific,  economic,  and 
industrial  acccnnpllshmsnte  at  man.  achleve- 
menta  made  possible  only  through  free 
enterprise. 

Tes.  July  4.  1776.  fts  a  day  to  rennember. 
But  how  do  we  go  about  remembering  this 
birthday  of  Americaa  Indepeodenee?  Trtie. 
there  have  been  and  win  be  parades, 
speeches,  fireworks,  and  all  the  other  ebul- 
lient pheoomaoa  that  maka  up  tha  outward 
symbcds  of  our  patrlottan. 

But  is  flag  waving  and  is  Up  service  to  oar 
AaMTlan  tradmon  ciMaght  Are  wa  feecploff 
falthf  Or  have  we  ibopped  the  Uxth  at 
liberty  lighted  by  oar  foaadlBg  fathers  la 
Philadelphia  175  yean  sfo    •     *     *    iMva 
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«•  •Iknrw*  th«  fiamc  of  freedom  to  flicker 
out  In  orCter  to  suit  the  purpose  of  those 
who  vould  use  the  (Urlmeai  to  lull  as  Into 
national  apsthy? 

In  Washlnston  today  there  are  many  signs 
to  tell  us  ve  are  loslnf  the  faith  of  our 
foundinc  fathers,  the  faith  that  has  given 
us  reason  to  remember  July  4,  1T78.  to  tell 
us  that  w  are  drlXtlng  away  from  constitu- 
tional philosophy  In  goTemment,  that  we  are 
acceptlnc  without  struggle  the  denial  of  our 
inalienable  rlghu.  including  our  guaranty  of 
free  ento-prtse. 

In  Washington  today  there  are  those  who 
would  enoourage  the  trend  toward  the  wel- 
fare and  the  soda}  state,  the  first  descending 
step  into  the  darkness  of  totalitarianism; 
mnf\  there  are  those  who  do  nothing  to 
ameliorate  the  plight  of  the  wage  earner,  the 
businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  man  in  the 
street,  which  has  resulted  from  unconstitu- 
tional t^-— **f««  and  other  Imposts  o"  short- 
sighted n«t*""«'  leadership  and  policy. 

In  Washington  today  there  Is  a  new  con- 
cept of  gonremment  which  does  not  recognize 
that  the  power  to  govern  is  derived  from 
the  consent  ot  the  governed,  a  concept  which 
would  rcflment  and  regulate  private  Uves 
and  private  business,  a  concept  responsible 
for  our  inflationary  spiral  and  the  growlrg 
threat  d  economic  disaster. 

In  Washington  today  there  are  those  who 
are  giving  of  our  substance  to  strengthen 
and  restore  other  nations  throughout  the 
world,  but  who  at  the  same  time  are  destroy- 
ing (deliberately  or  unwittingly)  t^e  very 
resources  and  initiative  which  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  assist  and  pro- 
tect other  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 

America  has  been  ever  generous  to  her 
neighbors  in  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions— in  lives  as  well  as  in  money.  Nearly 
1.000.000  of  our  countrymen  have  died  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  the  defense  of  fieedom  and 
for  the  preaervatlon  of  democracy,  vmtold 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  disbursed  to 
other  nations,  including  Russia,  since  World 
Wsr  I— more  than  $100,000,060,000  In  alien 
fields. la  the  last  10  years. 

ff^iiii»fn«'w^  July  4,  lT7fl.  Should  we  ever 
Xorg««  the  significance  of  that  memorable 
day  and  its  heritage  of  freodom  and  free  en- 
terprise, then  a  golden  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind  shall  have  come  to  an  end. 

We  vuffi  Americans  to  keep  this  thought 
foremost  in  their  minds,  particularly  those 
who  have  been  given  the  sacred  trust  of 
public  oOoe.  Congress  should  not  forget 
that  its  memhers  are  but  servants  of  the 
pMple. 

Make  July  4.  1961.  a  day  to  reaffirm  our 
faith  in  our  founding  fathers  and  in  the 
treasured  documents  they  gave  to  us  to  chart 
our  nation's  course  through  peace  and  war — 
a  day  to  rededleate  ourselves  to  the  Declara- 
Uon  of  Independence  and  the  American  way 
of  life.  Keep  our  country  economically  safe 
and  sound. 

Bememter  July  4  and  think  of  what  this 
gr«at  day  means  to  yo\i. 

PLOTD    CkAJCKB, 

Prtxident.  National  Association  for 
th«  Pretervation  of  Free  Enter- 
prise. Inc. 
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Wky  Urad  NcMb  Amficu  AmI 

UL'lBNUiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

ov  nw  Toax 

Of  iwm  mcnm  of  sKpRnKHTAiivB 
rmajf.  June  29.  1951 

Ur.  BOOSBVELT.     idr.  Speaker,  the 
Zionist  CouQcil  has  prepared  a 


memorandum  presenting  the  reasons 
why  Israel  has  asked  assistance  from  the 
United  States  Gtovemment  and  why  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  Israels  request.  I  believe 
the  council  has  rendered  a  real  public 
service  in  preparing  this  document.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  The 
memorandum  follows: 

Wht  Israc  Neids  American   Aid 
i.  the   aid   to   israel   legislation 

1.  Legislation  has  been  Inticxluced  m  d in- 
gress to  aathorlze  a  •150,000.000  gran:  to  the 
State  of  Israel  "to  assist  the  people  of  Israel 
in  developing  their  natural  resources,  ex- 
panding their  agricultural  and  industrial 
economy,  and  increasing  their  pr(xlucclve  ca- 
pacity and  facilities,  and,  by  such  assistance, 
to  promote  the  security  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Dnlted  otates  and  of  Israel. 

2.  In  the  Senate,  S.  1247  Is  sponsored  by 
St-natnrs  Dougl.\s,  Taft,  Anderson.  Benton, 
Brewster,  Butler  of  Nebriiska.  Ca:n,  DriF, 
Pescuson,  Gillette,  Hendrukson.  Hfn- 
NiNGS,  Hm,  Humphrey.  Hunt.  I\es  John- 
son of  Colorado,  Ketauves.  Kilgohe.  Leh- 
man. Lodge,  Magnuson,  Martin,  McMa-i  n, 
Morse,  Murray.  Neely,  O'Conor  P.\store, 
Saltonstall.  Smith  of  Maine.  Smh-h  ol  N«  w 
Jersey.  Sparkman,  Thte.  Tobet,  and  Young 

3.  Similar  legislation  hao  been  inTruducod 
in  the  House  jy  the  majority  and  minrr.ty 
leaders.  Representatives  John  W  MfC.:RM\K 
(H.  R.  3458)  and  Joseph  W  Mart:n.  Jr 
(H.  R.  3488).  More  than  150  Members  of 
th^  Hoioae  of  Representatives  have  signed  a 
declaration  supporting  thp-se  bills 

4.  This  legislation  affirmatively  .mowers 
the  request  submitted  by  the  Government  if 
Israel  to  the  Department  of  State  on  Marrli 
22,   1951. 

Consistent  unth  pa^t  American  policy 

5.  The  proposal  Is  consistent  with  past 
American  policy.  Our  country  played  a 
decisive  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  State  of  Israel.  Six  Presidents  l.i- 
vored  that  objective;  the  American  people 
gave  bipartisan  endorsement  to  it.  Con- 
gress, through  a  Joint  resolution  adopted 
in  1922,  was  the  first  national  legisl.i'ure 
in  the  world  to  go  on  record  in  favor  o'  Jew- 
ish aspirations  to  Palestine.  In  1945  Con- 
gress adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  ad- 
vocating free  Jewish  immigration  Into  and 
unrestricted  development  cf  Palestine  a-  a 
democratic  commonwealth.  The  Unit«d 
States  gave  its  support  to  the  United  N.i- 
tions  resolution  of  November  29,  1J47,  which 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Jewi.sh 
State  in  Palestine.  On  May  14,  1948.  the 
United  States  was  the  first  Government  to 
recognize  Israel  on  the  day  of  its  birth 

n.    THE    INTERESTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

6.  A  Strong  Israel  Is  vital  to  the  securry 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  Israel  l.s  a 
significant  link  in  the  chain  of  free  f-oun- 
tries  which  must  counter  the  threat  of 
totalitarianism.  Assistance  to  Israel  w  -uld 
be  in  accord  with  the  program  which  tlie 
United  States  has  carried  on  since  July  1, 
1945,  in  its  efforts  to  brace  the  free  world 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  democratic  na- 
tions to  consolidate  the  military  victory  of 
World  War  n.  More  than  65  countries  have 
been  aided  In  our  countrfs  foreign-assL-^t- 
ance  program,  which  has  exceeded  S40.000  - 
000,000  in  grants  and  loans.  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  8.  1951,  th(; 
President  urged  continued  overseas  assl.st- 
ance.  For  Western  Europe,  he  emphasized 
the  need  for  military  defense.  For  the  Near 
Xast.  Asia,  and  Africa  he  underlined  the  need 
for  economic  assistance  to  "help  people  who 
are  striving  to  advance  from  misery,  pover- 
ty, and  hunger,  and  to  give  them  a  real  stake 
in  the  future  and  reason  to  defend  their 
treedoms." 


And  on  May  23,  1951.  in  his  message  to 
Congres-s.  the  President  disclosed  that  the 
administration  had  accepted  the  principle  of 
Israels  inclusion  in  the  foreign-aid  program. 
Without  specifying  the  amount  to  be  al- 
located to  Israel,  the  President  declared: 
■The  program  for  Israel  will  help  that 
country  to  maintain  her  economy  during  an 
especially  trying  period  of  her  national  de- 
velopment  " 

Israel  is  a  bulwark 

7  In  presenting  the  Israel  aid  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  April  2,  Senators  Douglas  and 
Taft  Joined  in  asserting  that  "Impor  ant 
strategic  factors  Indicate  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  helping  this  new  nation  to  keep 
herself  healthy  and  strong  and  free.  The 
menace  of  new  aggressions  by  Communist 
tyranny  in  Iran  or  elsewhere  In  the  Near  East 
i.s  g.-eat  Israel  is  a  bulwark  In  that  area  for 
world  democracy.  In  the  light  of  American 
self-interest,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  situation 
prevailing  in  those  countries" 

8  The  democratic  world  must  heed  recent 
alarming  trends  In  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Invaluable  oil  res<jurces  may  be  de- 
nied the  West  as  a  result  of  developments 
m  Iran  and  Iraq,  while  Egypt  has  stepped 
up  its  campaign  to  force  Britain  to  withdraw 
the  last  western  defenses  from  the  vital  Suez 
Caniil.  Fanatic  nationalists  gain  ground, 
dim.mishinii;  the  credit  of  the  democracies. 
encouraging  Communist  elements,  preaching 
neutrality  and  making  the  Near  East  easier 
prey  to  Soviet  ambitions.  Once  again,  as  in 
the  last  war.  the  Arab  world  gives  sign  that 
It  will  be  Immobilized,  anu.  In  the  event  of 
conflict,  withhold  friendship  and  assistance 
from  the  cause  of  freedom. 

9  Ai/ainst  this  bacKground  of  distrust  and 
Intrit-'ue.  Israel  stands  out  clearly  as  the  de- 
pendable exp<3nent  of  democracy  In  the  Near 
East.  The  new  state  has  given  Impressive 
proof  of  its  demr>cratlc  character.  Having 
fought  a  bitter  struggle  for  independence, 
the  people  of  Israel  cherish  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  democratic  governments.  The  new- 
state  introduced  democratic  institutions  and 
practices  into  a  part  of  the  world  where  these 
were  almost  unknown — democratic  elections. 
universal  franchise,  representation  for  mi- 
norities, vc  tes  for  women  (Arab  women  voted 
for  the  first  time  in  history),  and  compulsory 
education. 

10  The  people  of  Israel  are  ready  to  fight 
f  r  democracy.  The  Prim.e  Minister  and  the 
F  reli^n  Minister  of  Israel  have  declared  re- 
peatedly that  Israel  will  resist  by  force  any 
anempt  to  invade  it  from  without  or  to  sub- 
vert lis  Institutions  from  within.  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Press  Club  at  Wash- 
intton  on  May  8,  1951,  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben-Gurion  pledged  his  country  to  the  full 
supfxirt  of  'every  measure  which  strengthens 
world  peace  and  opposes  aggression.  •  •  • 
We  shall  cix)perate  untiringly  with  all  who 
set  -heir  faces  against  the  enslavement  of 
th.e  soul  of  men." 

I<rael  supports  the  US 

11  Israels  foreign  policy  Is  based  on  the 
Charter  if  the  United  Nations.  Israel  sup- 
jxirted  the  Security  Council  resolutions 
branding  North  Korean  aggression  and  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for  a 
unified  and  independent  Korea.  She  contri- 
buted medical  supplies  for  the  United  Na- 
tions furces  fighting  In  Korea  and  for  Korean 
refugees  Surrounded  by  hostile  Arab  states 
which  refuse  to  make  peace,  Israel  is  not  in  a 
position  to  risk  dispatch  of  a  military  detach- 
ment to  the  Korean  front.  Israel  also  voted 
for  the  resolutions  Indicting  Communist 
China  as  an  aggressor  and  calling  for  sanc- 
tions, and  she  backed  the  United  States  plan 
to  strengthen  the  General  Assembly  in  the 
event  of  a  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  Is- 
raels  active  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  throughout  this  critical 
period   has   been    in   sharp   contrast   to   the 
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stand  of  other  states  in  Israel's  nelghbcu-- 

hood. 

12.  The  people  of  Israel  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  to  fight  in  democracy's  de- 
fense. They  were  the  one  community  in 
the  Near  East  which  fought  on  our  side  in 
World  War  n.  Some  30.000  men  from  Jewish 
Palestine  were  in  the  British  forces.  Many 
others  who  now  serve  in  Israel's  army  fought 
in  the  United  Nations'  coalition  in  Europe 
and  in  underground  anti-Nazi  resistance 
movements. 

13.  The  Israelis  were  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  Arab  armies  which  launched  their 
invasion  to  reverse  the  United  Nations  deci- 
sion in  May  1948.  The  Israelis  fought  with 
crude  and  inadequate  weapons  and  with  little 
assistance  outside.  They  suffered  heavy  cas- 
ualties.   But  they  won  decisively. 

Israel's  fighters 
14  Today,  aside  from  Turkey,  Israel  has  the 
strongest  army  in  the  Near  East.  Official 
figures  are  not  made  public,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  army  grew  to  more  than 
100.000  during  the  war  for  Independence. 
With  the  arrival  of  many  new  immigrants 
and  universal  military  training  for  both  men 
and  women,  it  is  estimated  that  the  army, 
air  force  and  navy  potential  now  stands 
well  over  200,000 — many  of  them  well-trained 
and  seasoned  fighters. 

Israel's  workers 
15.  Israel's  industrial  capacity  is  equally 
significant.  In  World  War  n,  Jewish  Pal- 
estine delivered  approximately  $100,000,000 
worth  of  goods  and  services  to  the  allied 
forces.  In  addition,  it  met  many  essential 
civilian  requirements  of  the  Middle  East, 
thus  saving  the  Allies  vital  shipping  space. 
Among  the  military  end  products  which 
were  delivered  were  3,000,000  land  mines, 
8,000.000  to  9,000,000  yards  of  electric  cable, 
1.000,000  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  many 
other  Items,  including  storage  and  dry-cell 
batteries,  machine  gun  parts,  barbed  wire, 
light  naval  craft,  cranes,  tents,  tarpaulins, 
uniforms,  pharmaceuticals,  Jewish  engin- 
eers, architects,  building  contractors,  and 
workers  constructed  fortifications,  bridges. 
harbor  Installations  and  air  fields,  all  over 
the  Middle  East,  as  far  as  Iran  and  Bahrein. 
Jewish  Palestine  delivered  oU  from  Its  Haifa 
refinery  and  vast  quantities  of  potash,  bro- 
mine and  other  chemicals  from  its  potash 
plant. 

16    The  peak  World  War  n  industrial  ef- 
fort was  in  1943,  when  the  Jewish  popiUa- 
tion  of  Palestine  totaled  539,000  persons  and 
the    gainfully    occupied    numbered    225,000. 
By  the  end  of   1950,  the  Jewish  population 
of  Israel  had  reached  1,200.000.  and  in  July 
of    that    year    the    gainfully    occupied    were 
estimated  at  395,000.     While  the  total  latx)r 
force  in  Industry  and  handicreifts  in  1939  was 
36,000.    this    figure   had    Increased   to   90.000 
ill  January  1951.     Moreover,  there  has  been 
an   even   more   rapid    Influx   of   capital   into 
Israels  industry.     During  the  World  War  II 
years  of  1940-42  about  £P3 .000,000  were  in- 
vested m  industry  per  year.    This  rate  of  in- 
vestment was  about  the  same  as  prevailed  in 
prewar     years.     In     1949,    I£ll,500,000    were 
invested  in  industry  and  in  1950,  I£15,O0O,0OO. 
17.  A  considerable  volume  of  this  invest- 
ment came  from  United  States  corporations 
and  Individuals.    The  General  Shoe  Corp.,  of 
Nashville,   Tenn.,   participated  in   financing 
and  setting  up  a  modern  11.000,000  shoe  plant 
in  Jerusalem.     Kaiser-Frazer  participated  in 
a  $2,500,000  automobile  assembly  plant  near 
Haifa.     The   new  Petach  Tlkva   tire  factory 
of  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  now  being  completed,  and  an  equally 
large  tire  and  rubber  factory  is  being  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  technical  services 
suppUed   by   the   Dayton   Rubber   Ox    Ma- 
chinery for  the  new  $500,000  Precision  Tool 
&  Die  Co..  Ltd.,  plant  (sponsored  by  Btilova) 
is  now  being  tnstaUed. 
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18.  Scientiflc  research  in  Israel  is  on  a  high 
level  and  is  geared  to  the  country's  develop- 
ment. Israel's  woiters  and  machines  can 
service  and  maintain  the  vital  equipment  of 
a  modem  military  force. 

18.  The  result  of  the  influx  of  lalxir  and 
capital  into  Israel  is  a  net  output  of  Industry 
(national  income  originating  in  industry  and 
handicraft)  of  I£62,000,000  (1173,600,000)  in 
1949  and  I£80,000,000  ($224,000,000)  in  1950. 
The  most  reliable  indicator  available  for 
measuring  the  growth  of  Israel's  Indtistrial 
output,  the  consumption  of  electric  power 
by  industry,  shows  a  growth  from  25.100.000 
kilowatt-hours  in  1939,  to  49,500,000  in  1943. 
to  96,900,000  in  1949,  and  140,600,000  in  1950. 
The  percentage  increase  from  1948,  the  year 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
to  1950  was  97  percent. 

20.  To  provide  food  for  Its  rapidly  expand- 
ing population,  the  new  state  has  been  pu.sh- 
ing  Its  agricultural  development.  The  rapid 
growth  is  demonstrated  by  the  Increase  in 
irrigated  land.  Thus  on  April  1,  1949,  80,000 
acres  were  under  irrigation.  Two  years  later, 
this  area  had  increased  to  121,000  acres,  'y 
1953  it  will  be  201,000. 

Israel's  strategic  importance 

21.  Israel  is  strategically  located.  A  bridge 
between  three  continents,  it  has  a  relatively 
long  coast  line,  with  a  major  seaport  at  Haifa 
and  a  great  airport  at  Lydda.  The  port  at 
Tel  Aviv  is  to  be  developed.  There  are  a 
number  of  Important  airports  both  in  the 
north  and  south.  Israel  is  125  miles  from 
the  Suez  Canal.  160  miles  from  the  British 
sea  and  air  bases  at  Egypt.  It  is  adjacent 
to  oil-rich  areas.  Jewish  Palestine  was  a 
base  of  land,  air,  and  sea  operations  in  the 
Allied  campaign  in  World  War  II. 

22.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Israel's  un- 
precedented immigration  program  must  be 
appraised.  That  program,  which  has  so 
severely  taxed  Israel's  economic  resources, 
is  designed  to  give  sanctuary  to  people  in 
need,  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  the 
economy  and  security  of  the  country.  The 
steady  increase  in  Israel's  population  pro- 
vides trained  and  efficient  workmen  and 
manpower  for  the  army,  navy,  and  air  force, 
enhancing  the  country's  military  security 
and  Its  capacity  to  resist  aggression  and  to 
maintain  the  peace. 

23.  Israel's  role  us  a  communications  cen- 
ter, supply  base,  and  p'-oduction  arsenal  must 
be  taken  into  account  by  those  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  freedom. 

III.    the    needs  of   ISRAEL 

24.  Why  does  Israel,  growing  in  popula- 
tion, productivity,  and  strength  need  eco- 
nomic assistance?  The  answer  is  that  the 
population  has  virtually  doubled  in  3  years 
and  that  those  who  have  been  coming  into 
Israel  are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute  and 
without  resources.  The  land  itself,  barren 
and  neglected  for  20  centuries,  has  not  had 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  plant  and  the 
necessary  capital  to  absorb  the  vast  new  in- 
fiux  as  it  p»ured  into  the  country. 

25.  Under  normal  conditions,  Israel  might 
have  gone  far  toward  sell-BUlficiency  with- 
out outside  help.  But  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  the  new  state  came  into  being 
was  to  provide  a  home  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homeless  Jews,  dispossessed, 
displaced  and  dlsf)eTsed  by  the  Hitler  era. 
the  Second  World  War,  and  postwar  persecu- 
tion. The  plight  of  these  homeless  people, 
many  of  whom  wer3  liberated  from  the  Najd 
concentration  camps  and  saved  from  the  gas 
chambers  and  crematoria  by  American  sol- 
diers, aroused  the  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
cern everywhere.  But  even  after  their  lib- 
eration they  were  compelled  to  remain  for 
many  months  in  displaced  persons  camps. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1945 
called  for  their  transfer  to  Palestine. 

26.  President  Truman  made  repeated  ef- 
forU  to  secure  the  admission  of  100,000  Jews 


Into  Palestine,  and  on  July  2.  1946.  the  Whit* 
Hotise  declared  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  assume  tech- 
nical and  financial  responsibility  for  the 
transportation  of  these  immigrants.  Again, 
on  October  4,  1946,  the  President  declared: 
"Should  a  workable  solution  for  Palestine 
be  devised,  I  would  be  willing  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  economic  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  that  country." 

The  population  almost  doubled 

27.  Not  100,000— but  600,000  immigrants— 
have  been  brought  into  Israel  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state.  The  population 
practically  doubled,  for  there  were  only  680,- 
000  Jews  in  Jewish  Palestine  on  May  14,  1948. 
The  newcomers  came  at  a  spectacular  rate. 
Between  May  14  and  December  31,  1948,  there 
were  101.622  immigrants  (alttiough  during 
that  period  the  country  was  engaged  in  re- 
pelling the  invading  Arab  armies);  in  1949, 
there  were  2*3,538;  in  1950,  1^,831.  Immi- 
gration has  soared  In  recent  months.  In  the 
first  4  months  of  1951,  there  were  79.719. 
In  April  1951.  alone,  30,303  refugees  came 
into  the  country. 

28.  These  immigrants  included  most  ot 
the  Jewish  displaced  persons  in  Germany. 
Austria  and  Italy.  Great  numbers  cams 
from  Eastern  Europe,  many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  now  dlsposBessed  middle  class. 
Most  of  what  was  left  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nities in  Germany,  Austria.  Bulgaria.  Tugo- 
slavla.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Yeman  and 
CyTcnaica  have  now  emigrated  to  Israel.  An- 
alysis of  the  countries  of  origin  shows  that 
&E  of  May  1,  1951,  273,365  or  almost  half  came 
from  Yemen,  Iraq  and  the  unhappy  gbettoa 
of  other  Moslem  lands  in  the  Near  Bast  and 
north  Africa.  The  migration  of  many  of 
these  people  to  Israel  has  been  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  peace,  for  they  had  been  living 
in  sensitive  areas  at  points  of  potential 
friction. 

How  the  program  ica$  financed 

29.  Israel's  resettlement  program  substan- 
tially reduced  the  expenditures  of  inter- 
national relief  agencies  and  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. For.  prior  to  their  transfer  to 
Israel,  great  numbers  of  the  displaced  persona 
had  been  wards  of  those  agencies  and  of  the 
American  Government  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

30.  Theoretically  and  morally,  the  salvation 
of  displaced  persons  was  an  international 
responsibility.  But  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  concerned  for  their  kin,  took  a  great 
part  of  the  burden  upon  themselves.  Prom 
1948  to  1950.  the  American  Jewish  community 
raised  approximately  $230,000,000  to  assure 
permanent  sanctuaiy  in  Israel  for  the 
refugees.  This  is  exclusive  of  large  con- 
tributions to  Jewish  Palestine  before  the 
State  was  established.  The  Jews  of  Israel 
surpassed  even  American  Jewry  in  self- 
sacrifice.  The  650,000  Jews  living  there  when 
the  State  was  created  contributed  more  than 
$245,000,000  through  taxes,  advances  and 
gifts  for  the  reception  of  the  newcomers 
during  the  same  period. 

31.  In  contrast  to  this  $475,000,000.  sums 
provided  by  international  and  governmental 
assistance  were  not  large.  During  the  3 -year 
period,  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion paid  to  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee and  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  a 
total  of  approximately  $21,000,000  for  trans- 
portation costs. 

32.  Israel  was  not  inclvided  in  the  EGA,  nor 
did  the  economic  program  for  Palestine 
which  the  President  proposed  in  1946  de- 
velop. The  assistance  Israel  has  been  able  to 
secure  In  the  United  States  has  been  pri- 
marily in  the  form  of  loans.  The  United 
States  Export-Import  Bank  authoriaed  15- 
year  loans  totalling  $135,000,000  at  8^^  per- 
cent interest  for  machinery,  equipment  and 
supplies  to  be  purchased  in  this  country. 
The  United  States  entered  into  a  point  four 
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•crvcmeat  for  llOO^Xn  to  tr»ln  ta«rt  *Kh- 
nicl»n».  0»ia«  tli«  Smlth-MtBUlt  bffl. 
«87.jao  WM  anoetea  for  tlie  «zeti«n«e  wtth 
Ivatf  of  mufiiiwi  ifwcUllats.  itudent*.  uid 
•o  forth.  Tbroogta  Amertsa-n  cbarttabteor- 
g&nteitlaB*  irtilch  usumcd  tlM  tr»n«port»- 
tlon  ooBto,  tb«  DtpMtment  of  Agriculture 
chaniMtod  gnrploi  •«ncultur»!  coaunodlttas 
nUrnd  ftt  |S4)00.000.  TtUfl  akl  hM  been 
varmiT  i^ifWCUWl  t»y  tb«  fMopl«  of  !«*«» 
and  It  !s  gnttfTtnc  tbat  our  Oovemment 
hM  glma  tbta  mwinrrr  aC  aoistance  to  tbe 
nev  »t«te.  But  it  mu«t  b«  empbaalaed  that 
tlM  m— ft  part  of  this  jnprecedentfd  Im- 
raigtatloo  «M  ftnanoed  by  th«  naiflcei  of 
the  peopto  of  br»el  and  the  unparaUelad 
ploUaathropy  of  the  Jevlah  people  of  the 
United  atatee. 

Th*  timet  on  Unett  aeoaMay 
SS.  TtM  freat  loflux  a<  tmmlgrante.  eom- 
ina  at  the  avec^^ie  rate  oif  more  than  4000  a 
week  (It  WW  7.960  a  veal:  In  AprU  1051)  has 
rpsuned  la  an  advene  tmde  balanee  eharae- 
t;:Ti8tle  of  all  eaantrlee  flooded  by  nev  aet- 
tlera  vhila  In  the  early  ■ta«ce  cA  eoooomlc 
develcpoaeat.     Israel  must  import  far  more 
tK»T»    t^t    can    csport.      In    1060,    Imports 
totalled  tarr  J90.fl00  vhlle  ezporta  brought  tn 
only  ISMMJOO.    With  Its  limited  dollar  sup- 
ply. I«aef  has  bad  to  cbooee  between  meet- 
mg  the  daily  seeds  of  Its  expanding  pofKila- 
tloo  and  aequlrlBg  the  machinery  and  ma- 
terlato  MWiitlel  to  mate  lu  people  produe- 
tHa.    It  ehoee  the  latter  eourae  and  lU  peo- 
ple hava  bad  to  pull  In  their  belts.     The 
story  of  taaelli  economic  erists  la  told  moan 
grtmly  by  Israsl*s  rations.    An  IsraeU  la  al- 
lowad  no  aMra  than  4  J  ouneea  of  meat  eaeti 
week  (tf  It  Is  available)  and  no  more  than 
3  «Bf  each  vaelE.    And  some  weeks,  he  does 
not  raeaHa  ev«n  that. 

94.  tarad's  eeonoBalc  problems  are  Intenat- 
9ad  by  tte  need  to  maintain  large  miUtar? 
fansa  and  to  be  ready  for  any  mllttanr 
evantuamy.  Ivaal  has  repeatedly  daclarecl 
its  readlas^  to  negotiate  a  peace  aettleoent 
wtth  tta  Arab  aali^ilKn.  Unfortunately, 
sflDTta  teve  not  yet  culmlaatad  in 
Aa  a  laault  of  thla  abnormal  political 
ttaira  la  no  ofldal  trade  between 
tto  Hatt*'*""'  Iv*«l  cannot  aic- 
qutow  And  nor  eeO  tta  producta  in  lU  isi- 
madlata  vleintty.  It  must  bring  some  of  Its 
iM^Mwtaii  prodaeta  from  long  distances  at 
mack  v«oMr  i«i««"—  Tills  blockade,  which 
tiM  Arab  JhttT"  hata  rowed  to  tighten  u> 
XJbat^  tt  4o«  lajary  to  the  Araba  no  ins 
thaw  to  iHael.  aaakea  furtbe  inroads  en 
bard  eucrauey. 


to  /ar  tniM  computed 
insarapahle  fact  to  that  Israel's 
u  and  reaponalbUltleB  are  in- 
deeplte  the  outpouring 
the  aacrlfiem  of  the 
la  ranch  mora  to  be  done, 
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U  threatened.  The  bniUl  ertinctlon  of 
6  000  000  Jews  in  World  War  II  sears  the 
memory  of  erery  Jew  The  Government  oi 
Israel  is  determined  that  nothing  shall  be 
left  undone  to  rescue  those  who  still  sur- 
vive. Jews  everywhere  understand  and  share 
that  determination.  This  historic  Unpulse 
will  not  be  denied. 

rv.  amAKL's  3-teab  pbogbam 

38.  Concerned  with  Israels  needs  and  re- 
spcnaibUltles.  leaders  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish community  and  the  Israel  Government. 
meeting  In  Jerusalem  last  September,  agreed 
on  a  »-year  development  program  to  ccnscU- 
date  and  expand  the  economy  of  the  Slate 
and  to  make  possible  the  absorption  of  an- 
other 800.000  Immigrants  whose  entry  within 
the  next  3  years  ia  miperative. 

39.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  3-ye..r  pro- 
gram is  il .500.000 .000.  To  raise  this  sum. 
the  people  ol  Israel  are  ready  to  ma!-.e  ccn- 
tlnued  sacrifices.  They  have  undertalccn  to 
provide  one-third  of  the  goal— #500.000  000. 
Jewish  communities  throughout  the  w^rl-l. 
and  especially  In  the  United  States,  ^.^ve 
promised  to  continue  contributing  xo  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal,  to  stimulate  private 
Investiiients  In  Israel  and  to  purchase  i 

bonds. 

Mortgaging   theiT  juture 

40.  The  Israel  Governments  $500,000,000 
bond  tSKiie  went  on  sale  In  the  United  Stjites 
on  Hay  I.  1951  There  are  two  Issues  One. 
15-year  314-percent  coupon  bonds;  and  the 
other.  13-year  saving  bonds  which  mature 
at  160  percent  of  Issue  amount.  Thus  the 
people  of  Israel,  providing  a  lara;e  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  3-year  program  out  of  taxa- 
tion, savings,  sharing,  and  gifts  are.  In  addi- 
tion, mortgaging  their  future  earnlnEs  for 
years  to  come  by  this  large-scale  bx  rowing. 
Prom  the  outset  they  have  been  de.-rniined 
to  do  as  much  as  they  could  wlthou.  appeal- 
ing for  out.'slde  help. 

41.  Those  who  have  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed grant  for  Israel  should  be  converted 
into  a  loan  should  talte  Into  account  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  people  of  Israel  have  al- 
ready sacrificed  and  obligated  themselves 
and  to  consider  further  that  83  percent  of  the 
United  States  foreign-aid  program  for  other 
countries  In  1949  was  In  the  form  of  granta 
rather  than  credits,  and  that  in  1950  grants 
accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  program. 
(Source:  Department  of  Commerce  ) 

42.  Clearly,  this  rehabilitation  and  devel- 
opment program  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
cannot  be  completely  financed  by  private  e:.- 
fort  alone.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  and  because 
of  the  international  significance  of  Israels 
effort,  that  an  appeal  is  beUig  made  to  the 
Cotxgrem  of  the  United  States  to  aid  Israel 
as  It  has  aided  so  many  other  freedom -loving 
countries. 
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4S.  Some  Arab  League  leaders  have  already 
attacked  the  proposed  American  aid  to  Israel 
(indeed,  they  go  so  far  as  to  attack  American 
aid  to  tha  Araba) .  It  wUl  therefore  be  con- 
tended that  amlstLng  Israel  will  alienate  the 
Arab  statea.  which  still  maintain  economic. 
political,  and  guerrilla  war  against  the  new 

state. 

44.  The  threat  of  Arab  displeasure  is  not 
a  new  argument.  It  has  been  projected  Into 
every  turn  of  the  Palestine  debate  for  the 
last  SO  years,  and  discredited  by  every  devel- 
opment. On  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  as  a 
eoocMilQii  to  the  Arab  states,  immigration  to 
Jewish  Paloatlne  was  sharply  restricted,  and 
untold  ttw>nt»f^1*  of  Jews  who  might  have 
found  sanctuary  there  were  condemned  to 
dla  In  Hitler^  death  campa.  Tet.  despite 
thlB  tragic  bribe,  the  Arab  states  remained 
aautral  and  nonbelligerent,  refusing  to  }oln 
tha  Allied  foroes.  sod  Arab  leaders  collab- 


orated with  the  Nazis.  To  suggest  that  Israel 
shnuld  be  offered  up  to  the  Ar;\b  ?tates  as  the 
price  of  their  appeasement  and  therefore  to 
reject  Israel's  urgent  plea  would  be  Injustice. 
It  would  make  the  United  States  a  partisan 
<  n  the  side  01  those  who  engage  In  boycott 
and  war.  It  would  further  that  boycof,  and 
war. 
Congress— not  Arab  Lfague—must  de-ide 

45  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  United  States 
grants  Isrnel  assistance.  Ignoring  A.-ab 
threats  and  complaints.  It  will  promote  the 
pacification  of  the  Near  Ea5t  For  it  will 
K-ccur.'.g»^  those  elements  in  the  Arab  w-^rld 
V,  h:ch  sett  a  peacf^ful  settlement  with 
Israel  It  will  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
rh-  misguided  policy  of  those  who  ^purn 
i;  •■I'-e  .ird  strive  for  Ijrsers  economli'  col- 
laps-^  and  eventual  military  subju^'atlon. 

46  The  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
laiited  States,  affecting  the  pace  of  Israels 
growth  and  development,  the  life  aid  se- 
curity of  the  lundreds  of  thousand;  who 
have  luund  home  and  freedom  in  Israe  .  con- 
cept* of  American  security  in  a  strategic 
.tre:» — all  these  must  not  be  determlreJ  by 
too  Arab  League.  They  are  matters  f  t  our 
own  Congress  to  decide. 

47  The  President  8  message  calU;  ^  for 
eciinomlc  a^ssistance  to  the  Arab  states  and 
I  -I'M  in  a  r»g'.onal  program  brought  an^ry 
-r  '".=*s  from  Arab  nationalists,  d  rccted 
ica;n,--t  the  proposition  that  the  Arab  states 
Lecome  beneficiaries  of  the  United  States. 
Arab  countries  have  been  reluctant  to  ask 
ror  American  asslsUnce  Ie«t  they  th  is  for- 
Ifit  their  Independence 

On  May  29  and  30,  dispatches  n  ported 
indt^ri.int  reaction  In  Damascus  anc  ether 
Aral)  capitals.  The  New  York  Tlm's  said 
■■n  M.TV  39: 

••Khaled  al  Azam,  Syrian  Premier,  re- 
sp«inded  cautiously  to  the  uproar  In  the  press 
and  the  comments  by  various  politic: il  lead- 
ers Without  mentioning  directly  th«  Amer- 
ican aid  offer,  he  told  Parliament  torlght: 

•■  We  are  not  ready  to  barter  our  liberty 
and  Independence,  and  we  are  not  ready  to 
Hell  our  liberty  for  a  few  coins.  We  ire  wall 
awire  of  the  Importance  of  the  geogi  aphtcal 
j oration  of  our  Arab  countries.' 

■Radical  leaders  In  Parliament  were  not 
cautious.  Mustafa  al  Slbal.  chief  of  the 
I  lamic  Socialist  front  and  the  principal 
preacher  of  the  Moslem  Brotherhood,  made 
Tr.Ls  warning  in  a  press  declaration: 

'•  Although  we  need  military  aid.  we  re- 
fuse to  throw  our  sons  and  our  country  into 
the  furnace  of  a  war  tn  which  we  have  no  In- 
terest To  place  us  on  rn  equal  footing  with 
Israel  Is.  I  fear,  the  result  of  a  desire  to  ex- 
tend mlllUry  aid  to  Israel  without  provoking 
Arab  anger.' 

'Maaruf  al  Dawallbla,  who  created  a  sensa- 
tion when,  as  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the 
previous  cabinet,  he  proposed  a  pact  with 
Russia,  said : 

•  The  Arabs  will  not  benefit  from  this  pro- 
pcsed  American  aid  Israel  will  receive  ten- 
f.  Id  the  Arabs"  share.  To  accept  aid  would 
amount  for  Arabs  to  committing  EUlclde  '  " 
48  Arab  Indifference  and  hos-.illty  to 
American  assistance  would  seem  to  Invali- 
date proposals  that  Israel's  needs  anl  request 
should  be  considered  only  In  the  context  of 
a  regional  arrangement.  It  Is  Inequitable 
to  equate  Israel  with  the  Arab  states  In 
a  forelgn-ald  program.  In  such  an  approach 
there  Is  the  danger  that  aid  may  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  mechanical  calculations — 
area,  population,  etc. — which  ignore  the 
dynamic  factors  of  need,  growth,  ar  d  oppor- 
tunity. All  the  statea  of  the  Middle  Bast 
need  aid.  The  only  fair  approach  it  to  allo- 
cate them  aid  on  the  merits  of  th*!ir  objec- 
tive needs  which  do  differ  widely,  aji.  not  to 
attempt     artificial     equallaatlon.     Account 
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must  be  taken  of  the  vast  differences  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states: 

(a)  Israel  asks  for  assistance.  The  Arab 
states  make  no  such  request. 

(b)  Israel  needs  assistance  because  its 
population  is  growing  and  It  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  absorb  all  Its  newcomers. 
The  Arab  states  remain  static  and  their 
rulers  reveal  no  passionate  desire  to  improve 
their  lands  or  raise  the  standards  of  their 
peoples.  Significantly,  the  recent  border 
clashes  arose  out  of  Syria's  bitter  opposition 
to  the  Israel  project  to  drain  malaria-Infested 
marshes.  The  incident  illustrates  the  incon- 
erulty  of  permitting  countries  whose  leaders 
make  war  against  reclamation  of  the  laud 
to  determine  the  standards,  objectives,  and 
progress  of  a  region. 

(c)  Israel  faces  economic  difficulties  and 
an  acute  foreign  exchange  deficit.  The  Arab 
countries  have  had  substantial  hard  currency 
Income  from  oil  royalties,  cotton  crops,  tour- 
ist trade,  and  the  tolls  of  the  Suez  Canal.  But 
rather  than  spend  their  funds  on  the  devel- 
opment of  their  economy,  Arab  rulers  prefer 
to  use  their  balances  to  import  expensive 
cars.  Jewelry,  radios,  and  other  luxury  goods. 
These  countries  are  heavy  purchasers  In  the 
gold  markets  of  the  world. 

(d)  Israel  Is  a  democratic  country,  stand- 
ing with  the  democracies.  The  Arab  states 
are  semlfeudal  societies,  whose  rulers  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  m:iintenance 
of  their  own  status.  The  Arab  states  stand 
by  themselves.  Thus  Syria  and  Eg^-pt  re- 
fused on  May  18.  1951.  to  join  the  west  in 
imposing  sanctions  against  Communist 
China  at  the  United  Nations, 

Initiative  munt  not  be  crippled 

49.  These  differences  in  attitude  and  need 
make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  find  a  fair  formula  lor  the  allocation 
of  assistance  on  a  regional  basis  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Arab  states  to  promote  develop- 
ment must  not  be  used  as  a  curb  on  Israel's 
progress.  Israel,  having  survived  Its  neigh- 
bors' hostility,  must  not  be  crippled  by  their 
Inertia. 

50.  Nor  should  this  attitude  of  the  Arab 
states  be  permitted  to  prejudice  the  proposed 
resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees,  victims  of 
the  war  of  aggression  launched  against  Israel 
by  the  Arab  states  and  the  Arab  higher  com- 
rriittee  in  1948.  The  program  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  Paleotme  reiugees  cv:ntained 
in  the  President's  message  of  May  23,  1951, 
should  be  given  favorable  consideration  in- 
dependently and  on  Its  own  merits.  Funds 
are  urgently  needed  for  the  resettlement  of 
the  Arab  refugees.  Just  as  they  are  required 
for  the  resettlement  of  the  Jewish  reiugees 
coming  into  Israel.  Neither  of  these  humani- 
tarian projects  should  be  allowed  to  suffer 
because  of  the  a{:)atliy  and  hostility  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Arab  League. 

51.  Israel  has  not  objected  to  economic  aid 
to  the  Arab  states.     It  lavurs  social  develop- 
ment  and  rising  standards  throughout   the 
Near  East,  for  it  looks  lurward  to  the  time 
when  all  states  la  the  area  wUi  unite  In  eco- 
nomic   cooperation      Lsraels   economic   pro- 
gram— the  simultaneous  rehabilitation  of  the 
people    and    reclamation    of    the    land — will 
eventually  give  stimulus  to  similar  develop- 
ment elsewhere  In  the  Ne:«-  East.     Here  is  a 
pilot  plant — an  example  ol  what  can  be  done 
in    underdeveloped    areas       It    will    lift    the 
hopes  and  aspirations  01  other  peoples.    The 
governments  of   the   neightwrhood  may,   by 
the  force  of  Israel's  example,  be  compelled  to 
join  in  the  development  of  their  own  neg- 
lected lands,  the  stimulation  of  production. 
the  expansion  of  trade,  and.  abive  all,  the 
emancipation    of    millions    of    people    from 
want,  Ignorance,  and  disease. 

52.  But.  until  these  governments  are 
aroused  from  their  lethargy  and  indifference, 
Israel  must  not  be  penalized  and  denied  the 
ffsistance  it  so  vitally  needs.    If  Lirael  can 


overcome  Its  economic  problems.  If  it  can 
achieve  stability  and  raise  the  Uvlng  stand- 
ards of  Its  people,  It  will  have  demonstrated 
the  integrity  of  democracy  in  the  undemo- 
cratic Middle  East.  Should  Irsael  succeed, 
democracy  will  win  new  adherents  and  allies 
among  many  millions  of  people  who  have  not 
attained  full  political  freedom  and  economic 
equality.  But  should  the  one  advocate  of 
democracy  in  the  area  fail,  the  democratic 
concept  would  be  discredited  in  a  crucial 
frontier  zone  and  anti-democratic  propa- 
ganda would  reap  a  harvest.  Feudal  soils  are 
fertile  ground  for  alien  ideologies. 

VI.    CONCLIJSION 

53.  Aid  to  Israel  means  aid  to  a  people 
eager  and  ready  to  aid  themselves,  Ther 
country  is  poor  in  natural  resources  but  rich 
in  a  major  asset — people,  who  have  made  the 
most  of  very  little.  Whatever  aid  is  given 
them,  they  will  multiply  many  times  by  their 
Initiative,  their  enterprise,  their  dedication 
to  their  lndep)end€nt  future. 

54.  Aid  to  Israel  means: 

(a)  A  continuation  of  the  American  policy 
of  friendship  for  the  new  state  wlilch  our 
country  helped  to  create. 

(b)  The  regeneration  of  masses  of  home- 
less people,  ol  an  undeveloped  land  and  of 
unexplolted  resources. 

(c)  The  strengthening  of  the  economy,  the 
agricultural  and  Industrial  potential,  and 
the  military  force  of  the  one  genuine  de- 
mocracy in  the  Near  East. 

Finally,  aid  to  Israel  means  strengthening 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
It  meanj  fortifying  the  one  commuuity  in 
the  strategic  Near  East  which  Is  strongly 
determined  to  defend  its  independence  and 
the  part  of  the  world  in  which  It  stands. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUTH  THOMPSON 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26.  1951 

Miss  THOMPSON  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  26,  Congressman 
Ch-^rles  Bennett,  of  Florida,  introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  a 
proposed  Code  of  Ethics  for  Gcvemment 
Service. 

As  a  member  of  the  bipartisan  com- 
mittee which  contributed  to  this  Code  of 
Ethics.  I  should  like  to  commend  it  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  eyes  not  only  of  our 
own  country  but  of  the  entire  world  are 
upon  us  in  these  days  of  confusion  and 
frustration.  In  our  anxiety  to  expedite 
the  best  possible  legislation,  tempers  are 
prone  to  flare,  and  the  harsh  words  that 
are  spoken  can  never  be  recalled.  There 
is  no  place  for  apathy  in  these  days  of 
pressing  problems,  and  he  who  jrields  to 
temptation  of  any  kind  does  a  distinct 
disservice  to  his  country. 

Although  morals  are  legislated  within 
ourselves,  this  Code  of  Ethics  offers  a 
splendid  guide  to  right  living  for  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

I  congratulate  the  disting\ii^ed  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  for  his  courage  and 
forthright  proposals. 

I  sincerely  hope  every  Member  will 
vote  for,  and  live  by,  this  resolution. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  wvat  vTacnru 

IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  19S1 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Post  of 
June  26.  1951; 

When  Wm.  These  BLuwDias  Ciasi? 
Two  days  before  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers opened  bids  at  Its  LouisvlUe  district 
office  June  14  on  the  leasing  cf  the  Morgan- 
town  Ordnance  Works,  the  reprraentative  of 
a  prominent  chemical  company  (which  did 
not  submit  a  bid)  stated  he  had  heard  on 
good  authority  the  Army  had  already  decided 
to  reject  all  bids  because  It  wanted  either 
to  "modernize"  the  plant  or  have  it  operated 
for  Its  own  account  under  a  directive  rather 
than  a  lease. 

Two  days  after  the  bids  had  been  opened, 
repKirts  began  leaking  from  the  Pentagon 
that  the  bids  were  to  be  rejected  despite  the 
fact  that,  al  that  time,  the  detailed  review 
o.  the  bidding  proposals  submitted  at  Louis- 
ville had  not  yet  started  in  Washington. 

These  rep>orts  were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  certain  members  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  In  Congress  with  suggestions  that 
they  find  out  what  the  Army  was  planning 
to  do  and  that  they  use  their  Influenc*  to 
have  oi  »  of  the  bids  opened  at  Louisville 
accepted.  In  reply,  asstirances  were  received 
that  the  Army  Intended  to  make  an  award 
Monday  on  one  of  the  bids  opened  at  Louis- 
ville. 

Last  Friday,  although  not  officially  in- 
formed, the  bidding  companies  received  word 
from  sources  which  they  regarded  as  reliable 
that  en  Thursday  a  final  decision  had  been 
reached  at  the  Pentagon  to  reject  all  the 
b'ds. 

Yesterday  the  Army  eugineers  announced 
to  the  Associated  Press,  although  no  formal 
press  release  was  issued,  that  the  bids  were 
all  being  rejected  and  that  new  proposals 
would  be  received.  No  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  bids  were  assigned  and  no  formal 
explanation  of  the  plans  for  new  proposals 
was  ofifered.  Later  In  the  day  certain  addi- 
tional Items  of  Information  came  from  the 
offices  of  Senators  Nutlt  and  KiLCoai  and 
Congressman  Stagcem.  but  at  thli;  writing 
no  formal  announcement  of  plans  for  new 
proposals  has  come  from  the  Pentagon  it- 
self? 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been  writ- 
ten wtth  the  greatest  restraint,  but  they 
constitute  a  basis,  together  with  all  the 
past  d-velopments  concernlag  the  Morgan- 
town  Ordnance  Works,  for  a  most  eminently 
Justified  outburst  of  righteous  Indignation 
on  the  part  of  this  community  over  the 
utterlv  irresponsible  handling  of  this  val- 
uable chemical  plant  m  the  last  6  years. 

We  have  no  taste  today  for  summarizing 
"All  the  false  starts,  all  the  double  talk,  and 
all  the  profligate  waste  with  which  this 
6-year  record  of  mismanagement  is  studded. 
But  if  some  congretssional  committee 
wants  to  find  a  perfect  example  of  bureau- 
cratic bunglln?  at  the  cost  of  millions,  the 
Morgantow-n  Ordnance  Works  is  ripe  for 
piclilng. 

What  has  happened  tn  this  year  of  1951 
is  In  itself  utterly  incredible.  On  January 
10  the  Ordnance  AmmuEltion  Center  at 
Joliet,  111,  issued  orders  to  cease  the  work 
of  putting  the  Morgantown  Ordnance  Worka 
in  stand-by  and  announced  th%t  it  was  nego- 
tiatint;  a  contrac':  for  resumir;^  full  produc- 
tion at  the  plant 
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oa  Ctmitry  It.  Um  Fn- 
Ugon  taiMd  •  fomwl  pran  relMM  qtiot- 
Ins  u:sd«  a«eretary  of  ih»  Army  Arehl- 
iMOil  JUiMnrw^  ••  «7ti«  tb«t  tb*  Armj 
would  nuMl  M.aOO.Oao  to  modernlM  th« 
lior^atev*  Ordauea  WarlB  to  gMiUy  «oal 
ratiier  «tea  oofe*  for  tbo  Fvotfnetloo  of  am- 
monia,  B*  aaid  tfci»  |Mra«r»m  would  require 
15  mn«**^  "Vte  <y'«-'  1^  J*9*'>  t^  Anny  hM 
attempted  to  !••••  tbe  Morgantovn  Works  to 
privat.  eon««m,- Mr.  Ateuui*«  i^d.  -But 
privats  eomp>ntM  twUcatcd  no  wUllagnwa 
to  leaae  tt  trwTHf  tliej  f oimd  the  tmnendoos 
Kin  and  hlsh  coat  of  operation  of  the  plant 
made  tt  a  poor  eeoncaile  liak."  Mr.  Alexan- 
der made  no  raferenca  In  hto  January  18 
atatunent  to  the  earlier  announGcmcct  on 
Jantiary  10  that  the  plant  was  to  be  tmme- 
dUtely  reactlTtated  and  put  Into  full  pro- 

dueUon.  

On  Januiiry  Tt  the  Ordnance  Ammtinltlon 
Center  at  JoUet  notMed  the  Beyden  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  It  had  been  ehoeen  to  reactivate 
the  plant  aad  to  operate  tt  at  full  capacity. 
Dorti^  fMiruary  and  March,  the  Army  and 
Heydan  eonttBXMd  thetr  iMgotlaUona.  and  an 
tntarlm  oontract  vaa  signed  corermg  the 
reemttoMBt  of  a  foree  of  supervisory  warkers 
and  cfSber  pteWmtnartos. 

Suddmly.  <mt  of  a  dear  sky,  the  Army 
aaminnead  ta  Waahlsgton  on  April  13  it  was 
oOtetBf  tba  MOW  for  lease  and  would  re- 
eatfa  bUa  until  June  14.  No  word  of  this 
etenca  tn  poUey  was  conveyed  to  the  Amma- 
nfttaB  Omter  at  JdOxit  or  to  tbe  Ordnance 
Work*  ]H>«  tmtU  April  33.  wlien  Heyden's 
iBtartm  eumiaet  vaa  canceled.  Tbe  Heyden 
cuutiaet  wa>  Sfully  terminated  May  31. 

In  tba  iiisaiithiif.  nothing  more  had  been 
heard  abosit  tiiat  January  18  announcement 
of  Under  fleentary  Alexander  that  the  Oov- 
erameat  would  spend  (8,000.000  tn  modern- 
i«twg  the  MOW.  Bowerer.  that  hanging  end 
of  tha  story  ao«  seems  to  be  coming  back 
Into  tbe  picture.  Tn  armnglng  to  receive 
new  propoaats  on  July  34.  the  Army  \r  ap- 
parently Tv-aanliic  to  itaelf  the  right  to  go 
absttd  vttb  ttda  modernization  program — a 
inuntlijn.  Incidentally,  vhlch  <t  had  made 
when  taeetTlBc  Mds  on  June  14. 

We  timtm  no  aMIlty  to  make  sense  out  <tf 
tbeaa  JvasMad  facts  bccai;c£e  we  don't  think 
%iwf  waitt  any  sanae.  R'^'e  months  ago,  for 
•auBpie,  tbm  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
wtm  pssiktf  oomidalning  because  no  private 
r>nHTTitr  VQfOM  dimtlay  the  subtest  wllllng- 
I  to  tofea  tlw  MOW  on  a  lease.  The  Gov. 
fotng  to  spend  88.000.000.  he 
IB  ar«tar  to  make  ft  attractive  far  leas- 
ing Bat  on  June  14.  vrtthout  the  expendl- 
tmv  of  any  pvt  or  that  te.O00.00C,  th«  Army 
lacelvad  two  bids  for  lease  of  the  plant — 
for  ao  ym»  and  the  other  tor  4  yaara. 
^  surprise  apparently  was  not 
loae  the  Army  tossed  the  bids 
Into  tlM  vaatabaaket  and  wants  to  start  aU 
over  acata  on  a  netr  apinxiach  which  will 
can  for  tOffmkOtaxt  of  an  or  part  of  the 
8t,800JOO  annwithtni  it  odBd  have  dona 
tintfar  attlMr  of  tha  bids  Baoatvad. 

•nmt  mam  broad  stnak  of  ahaurdi^  runs 
t**'"*^  tlM  wbola  story.    It 
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«f  At 


Hon  EDITH  WXmS  ROGEKS 


marks  In  the  Rico«d.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  an  article  by  E.  J. 
Kahn,  Jr..  from  the  Boston  Daily  Globe 
of  June  4.  1951 : 

BoaroN.  Junt  22.  1951. 
Hon.  BirrH  Nouaaa  Rogbbb. 
House  Ofice  Building. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Daaa  Mas.  Boons:  Aithcugb  I  realize  that 
you  are  tuder  great  pressure  of  work.  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  ol  sending  you  the  en- 
cioaed  clipping  Irom  tbe  Boeton  Globe  ot 
June  4.  which  I  hope  you  may  llnd  time  to 
read.  It  win,  I  believe,  repay  yvu  for  ■.  nr 
eilcjrt. 

It  Is  the  story  from  Kor^a  of  how  the  Flr«r. 
Battalion  of  the  Gloucestershire  Rp^*:ji»nt 
stood  like  a  stone  wall  bg<  inst  the  Chinese 
April  offecalve  In  dotni;  so  the  unit  was 
utterly  decimated,  but  by  their  bl?h  conr:>ee 
tbeee  British  soldiers  made  a  ?reat  snci  un- 
forgettable contribution  to  the  United  Na- 
tions cause,  for  which  thev  received  from 
the  hands  of  General  Van  Fleet  the  hle.iest 
decoration  our  country  can  give — the  Fr«l- 
dentlal  Unit  Citation. 

It  Is  axiomatic  to  all  thoughtful  people 
that  the  close  alliance  of  English -spei kin:: 
peoples  Is  the  ultimate  guaranty  ot  fr'^e- 
dcm  and  of  peace,  yei  those  who  realize  r.ni3 
most  clearly  are  equally  aware  of  the  ereat 
harm  that  haa  bten  done  to  Anjlo-American 
relations  in  the  past  12  months.  In  the  p.u^t 
difficult  year  many  imwarranied  and  wound- 
ing words  have  been  spoken  regarding  cur 
allies,  and  one  can  only  wish  that  thos*  wao 
have  spoken  tn  this  vein  could  be  made  to 
realize  the  disservice  they  have  done. 

General  Wedemeyer  in  his  recent  te^U- 
mony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  C^m- 
naittee  stressed  the  fact  that  tlie  timp  had 
come  to  step  sowing  suspicion  and  in-w.ll 
among  allies  and  be  ready  to  trust  -ur  fri'':'d.i 
as  we  hope  they  may  tru  =  *  us.  Oi  -lie  £::'■.- 
Ish  people  in  particular  he  spoke  with  great 
clarity,  "They  are  cur  best  allies  " 

I  strongly  sh.^re  this  view  of  'he  ^enr:--ars  ^ 
and  hope  very  much  that  ycni  ttj'v   il=n 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jaices  LAwaxNCE,  Jr 


U,tHl 

mim  to  oclMMl  my  re- 


(From   the   Boston   Dailv   Glebe    of   Jur.e   4. 
1951' 

Onlt  5  GrvKsais  and  34  Mej«  Lett  Oi  t  t 
Battaliow  or  622 — A  Gripping.  Faciual, 
AocooiTT  or  THi  Stakd  Made  bt  F.amotis 
BunsB  Ourrii  Which  Allowtu  Uxtted 
Statis  Units  To  Esca^x  Feom  Chinzse  Tkap 

(By  K.  J.  Kahn,  Jr  ) 
Whan  the  history  of  the  Korean  war  Is 
written,  the  history  of  the  First  Battalion 
of  the  British  Gloucestershire  R«i;urenT. 
Twenty-ninth  Brigade.  wlU  loom  lar^e  In  a 
ron  already  crowded  with  heroes.  It  was  the 
stand  of  this  teigade  which  allowed  American 
unlta  to  eacape  the  overwhelming  spring 
drlva  of  ttM  Chinese  Communists.  The  men 
vara  Brltiah  raaervlsts.  calied  out  from  their 
hnmsa  for  tbe  Korean  campaign.  Most  of 
them  ware  married.  Their  average  age  was 
over  30. 

It  ta  hard  to  tell  at  this  date  which  battles 
of  tiba  Korean  war  military  historians  will 
ultimately  single  out  for  speelsl  mention, 
but  tt  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  overlook 
a  raomt  two-And-a-half -day  engagement 
tlMi^  wbaterer  nama  the  historians  may 
settle  on  for  It.  Is  known  now  to  those  who 
went  throoght  It  as  the  Battle  of  the  Imjin, 
and  that  has  already  been  oOlcially  char- 
aetcrtMd  as  epte  by  the  B^th  Army.  The 
battia  began.  Just  south  of  the  Imjin  Blver 
and  soma  29  mllea  northwest  of  Seoul,  on  the 
nigM  oC  April  tt,  aa  the  CblTiaaa  were  launch- 
int  tfenir  qprtng  aflanatra  all  aeyoas  the  front. 
and  It  continued  without  let-up  untu  mkl- 
afteriMn  of  April  aS.  The  great  nutjorlty  of 
ttta  XTntted  Kitiona  troopa  who  participated 


In  It  were  British,  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Brl- 

g.tJe,  hut  it  Tias  nonetheless  a  fittingly  niolti- 
natlocal    affair.    Involving    Belgians,    South 
K  rei::.-   and  Flllplnoe,  as  well  sa  Americans 
from  both  the  continental  United  SUtesi  and 
Prierto    Rico.     The    Twenty-ninth    Brigade, 
with  a  total  sQxngth  of  6.200  and  a  front- 
line tiwhtlng  strength  of  4.0OO,  suffered  more 
Than  l.CKK)  casualties  during  that  bloody  span 
f  time.     In  return.  It  inflicted  a  vastly  larger 
:  umber    ol    casu.iltles    oa    ttie   enemy;    the 
f  xart  ccimt   Is  Indefinite,  Inasmuch  an  the 
Lrltlsh  decline  to  aiwuTie  credit  for  k  lllng 
ir  vb<xl-    unless  they  have  actually  seen  him 
fit-ad.     T'ney  saw  a  great  many  dead  Chinese 
tnose  2'..  clays,  being  frequently  in  han  1-to- 
hand    cor.t.pntion    with   the   enemy,  an  1    on 
.•1-1.;:      ^o    c   r.'frve    ammunition.    Ijelng 
under   orders   to  hold  their  fire  until   their 
-vtULCkeis  V:   re  only   15  yards  away.     Git  ut 
'^  imethinz  like  60.000  Chinese  who  Eiwa  ilted 
trie  17  .OO-yard  sector  the  brigade  was  liold- 
.;is  T>.:ien  the  battle  started.  It  Is  wide  y,  tf 
unofficially,  believed  that  between  lO.OOC  and 
:5  0<;0   were   dispatched.     And   what   Is   per- 
haps m  T8  important— since  hordes  of  dead 
c  hlnese    were    almoet    aa    conunonplace    as 
y.ord-s    »f  live  ones  In  Korea  that  particular 
-.1,..  ii     !..;  'ha*  '^':.e  steadfast  resistance  ot  the 
Kntish  '  )  this  massive  afieault  was  very    ikely 
•he    m- St     i:Qaentlal    single    factor    In    the 
cia-shmg  of  the  Communists'  probable  hope  of 
^elebrat,mg  My  Day  in  the  capital  CJ  ;y  of 
'.he  Republic  jf  Korea. 

The  entire  T»enty-ninth  Brigade  saw  ac- 
•lon  In  t.^p  Battle  of  the  Imjin,  but  the  porst 
..ssault   fell   u[)on  one   unit,  the  First  Bat- 

•  .  f  The  Gloucestershire  Begiment,.  in- 
:  -..,.,,  L.illed  the  Glosters.  Of  tUf  622 
(:  who  were  in  the  m'.>8t  advanced  of 
■re  '-r..-:ic'>^'s  three  echelons  when  the  Szht 
tr  t  under  way.  just  five  officers  and  S4  nher 
r.inks  '.ver°  ".v?  i-'hle  far  duty  3  day^  tf^r- 
r  arci,  TTcl  'hey  only  because  they  had  made 
a  r.far-nitraculnu3  withdrawal  thirugh 
enemy  fire  so  Intense  and  env'?loptng  that 
th-'y  s-ub?eque".tly  said  they  felt  like  himan 
Tirget.s  In  a  shootln?  gallery.  Their  cjm- 
rru^udi^:;  orlicer,  .'\  tall,  tacituin,  pipe-'-mok- 
i:i?  !!►•  jt>»i:ant  colonel  named  J.  P.  ('ame, 
who  has  served  with  the  Gloeters  since  1925. 
is  missing  in  a'-tion.  as  is  his  regimental 
pergeiint  major.  B.  J.  Hobbs.  whose  a.''&o- 
c:-«tlon  wl'.h  fhe  outfit  goes  back  equal  y  far. 
When.  r.n  the  m omtnjf  of  the  23th.  the  Gl^^- 
ters  werr  so  hard-pressed  and  so  inextrcably 
c\r   oi:   fToin  all   other  friendly  troops   that 

•  fey  rr-ii'd  nc  lender  function  as  an  effec- 
'.!ve  R^'r.-ing  force,  every  man  was  avthor- 
i.'ed  to  break  throueh  the  encircling  Chinese 
as  best  he  could  The  colonel  and  th»  ser- 
geant m.ijor  elected  to  stay  with  the 
wounded,  alone  with  the  Glosters'  msdlcal 
rffirer  md  chaplain.  The  handful  of  Glos- 
t-r?  who  did  get  out  brought  beck  !?veral 
v>r-^l  n.«  '  f  C. lonel  Came's  last  words  to 
them  The  one  moRt  generally  accepf;ed  Is 
t.mt  as  they  tcxjk  leave  of  him,  and  aa  he 
Fto«<i  there  among  the  sad  and  suJlerlng 
r-mnant*  of  the  organization  to  which  prac- 
t'.rally  his  entire  adult  life  had  been  de- 
voted he  said,  with  the  perfect  dls<lpllne 
f-»r  v.Qich  his  soldiering  countrymen  have 
Icng  been  noted.  "Any  of  you  chaps  happen 
to  have  a  spare  twist  of  tobacco?" 

The  Twenty-ninth  Brigade,  which  frrlved 
In  Korea  rarly  In  November,  Is  composed  of 
a  number  of  units  with  ancient  traditions, 
among  them  the  First  Battalion,  Royal  Ulster 
Rifles:  the  First  Battalion.  Royal  Northum- 
berland Fusiliers:  the  Forty-fifth  Field  Regi- 
ment. Royal  Artillery;  and  the  Klgtath  King's 
Royal  Irish  Hussars,  this  last  a  cavalry  out- 
fit that  was  formed  in  16B3  and  took  ])art  tn 
the  charge  ul  the  Light  Brigade  at  Baluklava. 
but  Is  now  mechanised  and  equipped  with 
62- ton  tanks  called  Centurlona. 

The  Ulster  Rifles,  who  wear  aa  a  davica 
the  harp  of  Ireland  and  the  crown  of  Brit- 
ain, had  a  ruugh  time  early  this  Janviary  in 
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the  brigade's  one  oUier  costly  action  in 
Korea:  230  of  them  were  killed.  This  loss 
happened  to  occtir  in  the  very  area  assigned 

to  tbe  Twenty-ninth  Brigade  in  mid-April, 
and  on  their  return  to  the  unhappily  famil- 
iar scene,  the  Rifles  reburled  some  erf  thetr 
dead  who  had  I  alien  there,  and  commisaloned 
a  stonemason  In  Seoul  to  cut  an  obelisk  to 
mark  the  spot. 

DeJication  of  the  monument  was  scheduled 
for  April  23.  but  the  ceremonies  were,  per- 
force, postponed.  April  23  is  a  big  day  for 
the  BrUish.  Not  only  is  It  Shakespeare  s 
birthday  but  it  is  also  the  day  consecr.%ted 
to  their  patron  saint.  St.  Getjrge.  To  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  who  trace  their 
n.artuil  lineage  back  to  1674.  the  holiday  Is 
e:^peciaily  precious,  for  St.  George  and  his 
dragon  are  represented  on  the  badge  they 
wear  on  their  berets.  They  had  pliinned  a 
tursey  dinner  for  the  23d.  and  had  fitted 
themselves  out  with  the  red  and  white 
roses  (made  of  cloth,  on  this  occasion) 
that  are  t-^e  traditional  cap  ornaments  for 
the  day  The  banquet  had  to  be  canceled, 
but  the  Fusiliers  wore  their  roses  anyway. 
Seme  cf  the-  gunners  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
joined  the  battle  sportmg  real  roses,  which 
they  hi^d  flown  in  from  Japan  for  the  holi- 
day But  they.  t(K).  were  unable  to  pay  any 
further  tribute  to  St.  George. 

While  the  battl»  waa  on  they  were  busy 
fi-lng  more  rounds  per  weapon — the  average 
was  a  thousand — than  had  been  hurled  even 
at  El  Alameln,  theretofore  considered  the 
big -est  shew  ever  ptif  on  by  British  artillery- 
men The  Royal  Artlllerf  motto  Is  'Ubique," 
and  it.s  gims  m  this  case  were  25-pounders, 
mounted  to  permit  a  traverse  of  380  degrees, 
and  during  the  Battle  of  the  Imjtn.  with 
Chinese  assaulting  some  of  the  gun  emplace- 
ments from  the  rear,  they  had  to  be  traversed 
full  circle  The  guns  have  a  range  of  13 
miles:  thev  were  fired  point-blank,  over  open 
sights,  at  enemy  riflemen  50  yards  off.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  battle,  every  round  of 
25-pound  ammunition  In  Korea  had  been 
delivered  to  the  British  gun  positions,  and 
lorries  were  waiting  at  two  airstrips  for  a 
fresh  supply  that  had  been  urgently  ordered 
fr.m  Japan.  But  the  battle  was  over  before 
the  ammunition  ran  out. 

As  for  the  Glosters.  they  date  back  to 
1694  a:n:l  have  acquired  44  battle  honors — 
mere  than  any  other  British  regiment.  The 
men  of  the  First  Battalion— the  only  ele- 
ment of  the  regiment  In  Korea — probably 
earned  a  forty-fifth  at  the  Imjin.  arid  they 
have  already  been  awarded  an  American  ci- 
tation f  r  their  stand  there.  The  Glosters 
have  streamers  on  their  regimental  colors 
for  Waterloo.  Sevastopol,  and  Gallipoll, 
among  other  legendary  arenas,  and  General 
V\  olle  13  said  to  have  died  in  the  arms  of  a 
Glosier  during  the  Battle  of  Quebec.  On 
March  21,  1801,  while  arrayed  against  the 
French  at  Alexandria,  the  Glosters,  who 
then  fought  in  geometric  rows,  were  sur- 
rounded, and  received  the  order  "Rear  rank, 
right-about  face  and  fire!"  They  battled 
back-to-back  until  the  French  were  driven 
off,  and  ever  since  then  the  members  of  the 
regiment  have  been  entitled  to  wear  two 
cap  badges,  one  In  front  and  one  in  back. 
They  are  the  only  British  troops  who  enjoy 
this  privileze. 

The  m.en  who  were  to  fight  virtually  back- 
to-back  again,  just  a  month  after  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
most  cherished  day,  were  'or  the  most  part 
experienced  soldiers,  many  of  them  reserv- 
ists with  wives  and  children,  who  were  re- 
called to  service  a  year  ago. 

Their  average  age  was  over  30.  At  5  min- 
utes to  8  on  the  morning  of  Airll  25,  when, 
after  fighting  almost  without  food  ot  water 
or  sleep  for  nearly  60  hours,  these  Glosters 
reported  to  brigade  headquarters  that  their 
radio  waa  about  to  run  out  of  power  and 


that  they  would  appreciate  having  some  air 
and  artUiery  missiles  dropped  30  yards  from 
their  own  position.  The  brigade  com- 
mander, a  normally  unbending  brigadier, 
had  a  special  message  relayed  to  them.  "No 
one  but  the  Glosters  could  have  done  it," 
it  said. 

During  the  daytime  cf  April  22.  there  were 
no  particular  signs  of  trouble  to  come.  AU 
along  the  front,  to  be  sure,  the  United 
Nations  had  for  several  days  been  awaiting 
the  Chinese  offensive,  but  no  one  could  an- 
ticipate precisely  when  it  would  be  launched, 
nor  did  the  British  seem  more  or  le^  likely 
than  any  other  troops  In  the  line  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

On  April  21  the  British,  who  had  the 
First  Republic  of  Korea  Division  on  their 
left  and  the  American  Third  Infantry  Divi- 
sion on  their  right,  had  sent  an  esploratory 
patrol  across  the  Imjin.  It  had  traveled 
10. 000  yards  beyond  the  river  and  had  en- 
countered only  a  scattering  of  enemy 
troops  A  British  Intelligence  report  took 
note  of  a  large,  undetermined  number  of 
enemy  north  of  the  river,  but  concluded 
that  nothing  more  worrisome  than  strong 
enemy  probing  patrols  could  be  expected  on 
the  23d  and  24th. 

The  brigade  troope  In  line  were  getting 
hot  meals  and.  assuming  that  they  would 
continue  to  get  them,  had  no  combat  rations 
along.  That  turned  out  to  be  unfortunate, 
for  I  he  most  any  one  of  them  had  to  eat 
during  the  battle  was  one  hard-boiled  egg 
and  a  slice  of  bread.  As  it  soon  developed. 
not  only  were  the  Chinese  ready  to  under- 
take far  more  than  probing  patrols,  but 
the  ones  on  the  Glosters'  front  were  an  ex- 
ceptionally well-outfitted  bunch  of  Chlni'se. 
They  had  new  uniforms,  ample  rations,  new 
Russian  weapons  in  pnme  condition,  and 
new  shoes.  One  enemy  soldier  who  was 
taken  prisoner  even  had  a  spare  pair  of  new 
shoes,  made  tn  Shanghai,  a  most  unusual 
lu:Lury  for  a  Chinese  Infantryman — or,  for 
that  matter,  a  British  or  American  inf.-uitry- 
man— In  combat.  But  it  la  to  be  doubted 
whether  all  the  soldiers  facing  the  brigade 
were  as  sharp  as  their  equipment. 

During  the  battle,  for  instance,  one  Gloster 
rifleman  saw  two  Chinese  sitting  in  plain 
view  on  a  ridge  600  yards  distant,  eating 
lunch  He  shot  one  of  them,  and  the  man 
toppled  over.  The  other,  scarcely  a  foot  away, 
didn't  even  glance  at  the  vlcUm,  but  placidly 
went  on  eating. 

In  any  event,  the  brigade's  orders  from 
above  committed  It  to  holding  Its  positions, 
no  matter  what  oppoeition  might  be  fcrth- 
coming;. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle,  a  battalion  of 
Belgians  attacued  to  the  British  was  deployed 
Just  north  of  the  ImjLn,  on  the  brigade's 
right.  Behind  the  river  were  the  Fusiliers. 
On  the  left  were  the  Glosters,  in  an  especially 
rugged  area,  4  miles  broad,  dotted  with  sheer 
rock  cliffs  rising  to  a  height  of  250  feet. 
The  Ulster  Rifles  were  in  reserve. 

The  weather  was  clear  on  the  22d,  as 
It  was  to  be  throughout  the  battle,  but 
things  were  so  quiet  during  the  day  that 
only  one  supporting  air  strike  was  asked  of 
the  United  States  Air  *orce  and  Navy  fliers 
bacting  up  the  brigade.  At  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  Belgians  were  attacked  and  al- 
most immediately  cut  off;  4  hours  later, 
the  FusUlers  were  hit.  A  patrol  from  the 
Elflet  set  off  to  aid  the  Belgians  but  cotildn't 
reach  them,  and  for  most  of  that  first  night 
the  Belgians  were  the  main  objects  of  con- 
cern. They  stayed  In  their  ticklish  situation 
for  another  M  hours.  In  the  course  of  which 
a  tank  column  tried  and  failed  to  get  to 
them:  on  the  night  of  the  asd,  they  man- 
aged to  slide  over  to  the  right  flank  and 
sneak  out,  with  relatively  few  casualties. 

Shortly  after  midnight  of  the  2M,  when 
St.   OeOTge**   Day   waa  only   half   an   hour 


old.  Able  Company  of  the  Olosters  was  at- 
tacked. By  4  o'clock,  the  whole  battalicm 
was  engaged,  and  by  8  the  whole  brigade. 
The  enemy  came  In  three  waves.  In  the 
first  rush.  Able  Company  lost  Its  commander 
and  two  other  officers.  One  walkie-talkie 
operator,  runninj  out  of  anamunltlon.  used 
his  rifle  as  a  club,  swung  it  at  the  Chinese 
as  they  came  into  his  foxhole  and  ahoutlng 

"Banzai,  you !     Banzai!" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  radioman  re- 
gained his  hereditary  reaerve  and  called  into 
hLs  trar-smltter.  with  finality,  "We're  over- 
run. We  ve  had  it.  Cheerio "  By  mld- 
mornlng,  the  Glosters  had  at  least  a  regiment. 
In  front  of  them  and.  because  the  South 
Koreans  on  their  left  bad  been  driven  back 
8even.l  thousand  yards,  an  lndefij:ilte  number 
on  the  hills  bahind  them. 

By  midday,  the  Glosters  hadn't  been 
budged  from  the  high  points  they  had  Ui- 
structlons  to  hokl,  but  they  were  completely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  br%8de,  and 
the  Chinese  had  penetrated  so  far  back  that 
the  battalions  supply  echelon  was  overrun, 
too,  and  nine  of  its  men  were  taken  prisoner. 
Quantities  of  the  things  the  Glosters  need- 
ed most  desperately — machine  gtms,  am- 
munition, and  medical  supplies — were  packed 
Into  straw-lined  bag  and  dropped  to  them 
by  six  light  obeervatton  planes.  A  'arger- 
scale  air-drop  waa  set  up  for  the  following 
mo'nlng.  At  dawn  on  the  Mth.  three  Ply- 
ing Boxcars  were  poised  high  over  the 
Glosters'  positions,  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing mist  to  lilt  so  they  could  descend  cloae 
enough  to  drop  their  cargo  accurately.  But 
when  the  mist  rose,  the  pilots  found  tha 
Glosters.  and  not  a  few  Chinese,  fighting 
literally  Inside  a  curtain  cf  falling  shells 
that  the  brigade's  gunners  and  nuvtaxmea 
were  throwing  around  them. 

The  planes  couldn't  dip  down  unless  tha 
shelltng  was  halted,  and  the  decision  was  up 
to  the  Glosters.  The  Glosters  waved  the 
hovering  Boxcars  away.  _ 

There  had  been  three  air  strikes  on  St. 
George's  Day.  On  the  24th.  there  wei-e  so 
many  that  at  noon  a  young  American  Air 
Force  lieutenant  who  was  serving  as  liaison 
between  the  brigade  and  Its  Uctlcal  air  sup- 
port stopped  keeping  track  of  individual 
strikes  as  be  had  been  conscientiously  doing 
up  to  then.  Probably  some  SO  planes  gave 
the  brigade  a  hand  that  morning.  There 
were  plenty  of  targets  available  to  them.  So 
many  Chinese  had  Infiltrated  around  the 
Glosters'  flanks,  both  of  which  were  by  then 
exposed,  thrt  one  air  observer  spotted  some 
700  of  them  standing  around  nonchalantly 
in  a  single  group  in  the  open 

One  dive-bomber  seared  a  Chinese-held  hill 
with  napalm.     The  nine  Glosters  captured 
the  day  before  were  on  It,  along  with  their 
guards.     Several  of  the  guards  caught  fire, 
and   while   they   were  frantically   trying  to 
beat  out  the  flames,  seven  of  the  Glosters, 
who  had  somehow  contrived  to  avoid  being 
more  than  uncomfortably  wanned,  ran  down 
the  hill  and  escaped  Into  the  lines  held  by 
the  Fusiliers  and  the  Rifles.    This  was  a  par- 
tlcular  relief  to  one  of  them,  who  had  spent 
5  years  in  a  Naal  prisoner-of-war  enclosure. 
The  FUElllers  and  the  Rifles  were  better 
off  than  the  Glosters.  but  they  were  having 
no  picnic,  either.     There  were  Chinese  be- 
hind tham,  too,  and  brigade  headquarters  or- 
ganized a  makeshift  reinforcement  party  to 
help  them  out.     It  was  oompoead  of  wh»t 
little  could  then  be  mustered  for  the  pur- 
pose:  eight  tanks  from  the  Hussars,  soma 
Royal    Army   Service    Corps    torrlea— which 
under   normal    circumstances    wouldn't    be 
sent  too  near  the  enem,y  but  whoae  drivers 
In  this  Instance  volunteered  to  lumber  along 
behind  the  tanks  right  to  the  front — and  40 
green  replacements  who  had  reported  to  the 
brigade  that  day  and  had  been  assignad  to 
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th»  rwBtan.    Bomm  «l  tb«m  nrrar  |ol  to 
report  to  mm  Tmiiimn.  

Tbaf*  W.U*  so  many  cncBiy  wummioc 
utraod  tb«  eountryihiB  toy  tbm  thftt  tlM 
LunHliTfn  WM  ondar  naaU-anaa  flr«.  and 
mort«n  "mmn  baliic  loMMd  oat  at  tSM  «ii«ny 
from  MlUad  brlffMl*  h««dq«art«»— which. 
M  a  major  ta  charfa  of  tha  mortan  latar  ra- 
markad.  «■■  a  moat  anfeBtlamanly  way  to 
wasa  war. 

Tha  CMoataca  w«a  In  pratty  bad  ahapa  in 
tba  BomiM  of  tha  Mth.  Tha  anany  had 
bean  at  thinn  aU  night  kmg.  Bakar  Coan- 
pany,  which.  Ilka  tha  tbraa  othar  rlfla  com- 
panJaa  tn  tba  battalion,  had  a  noraial 
itiaogth  of  lao  man,  waa  down  to  ona  oOear 
and  IS  othar  ranka.  It  waa  naWly  laopoaima 
to  mova  oat  oC  a  fosbola  aaywhara  alosf  tha 
battalion  Una  without  drawlnf  BBadtfna-ym 
flpB.  Ttoa  CBoatan  na^arthaiaaa  laaaaambled 
arovnd  a  hlU  on  which  tha  hattallfls  eom- 
nft^»«i  pook  had  baan  aatahlMiad.  Tha  Una 
had  ahnnk  traaa  tour  oyiaa  to  600  yarda. 
but  It  atffl  hadnt  ha«i  hNochad.  Tha 
Oloaun  hi«id  aM<aral  Uaaa  that  day  for  a 
to  aoBM  and  avaeata  thatr  mora 
pcMDlad.  Tba  ananigr.  howavar,  waa 
ao  atoac  oB  aD  aMaa  that  no  haUooptor  eould 
ha  mtet  a«»  wttk  any  raat  hqpa  oc 


ha 
to 


^  OoloBal  Oama  waa  aakad  If 

a  nlUf  eolumn  coold  lai  throoBh 
*Vo."  (ODnmimieattana 
i^oitty  for  aome  houxa;  ar- 

out  aU  tha  tala^iaaa 

attly  two  grHMally  fladteg  cadloa 

vttt  tha  raat  of  tha  brt- 

la  dteacard  of  Um 

tha  »Bt  of  thraa  attampta 

■  mada.    A  batta- 

tafaatryuian  and  aoma  aup- 

girt  to  wMhin  1.900  yatda  of 

tn  a  daflla.  tha  laad  tank  waa 

a  antlra  eotamn  waa  blodnd 

r. 

two    tohaaqoent    ralM 

_^ of  Btfglaa.  FUqptno. 

Infantryman  and  riananta 

a&d  tha  othar  of  taaka 

tha   ABMrteaa   M 


ttOad.  tha  Ooa- 

tn  Chlnaaa, 


ttM  try  had 
bf  OwttfeB*  V  Bllai 


or  tha  3Kh.  tha 

I  ftBaBy  tawtruetad  to  pon  hack  to 

It  had  haU  up  tha 

to  dfvupt  thatr  tima- 

te  front.    Thoaa  of  tha 

who  oouM  walk  manac«(> 

hi  fatrty  good  order.    The  non- 

troB  thaw   ualta  ware 

of  tham  wara  loadad 

I  of  tight  Oahtortona. 

of  toward  tha  rMir  thiou^  a 

Thay  wwa  amhuahad 

Tha  woundid.  lytng  aipoaad 

«onldn*t  do  ai^rilUag  about  tt. 

almoat  aa  lapotoBt. 

ao  al^pary  with  blood 

with  iprawlad  boittaa  that  it 

to  trmwaa  Vam  gun  tmrata. 

way   out.   two   task   eonunandava 

zmnalaed  itandlxig  la 

f  atattng  Ihara  and  ra- 

haoamato. 

of  ona 

VhOa  aboaid  ah^  an  route 

tt  a  troojp 

en  a  tafea  mintal-lalaiiathy 

of  «ha  woundad 

pardoa« 

rva  baaa  waattag 

t  «o  ttttt  btos4y  tnakr* 

it 

to 


covar  In  an  eflort  to  open  It.  Without  flow- 
ing down,  tha  drlTcr  fwarved  to  one  ilde. 
drova  tLc  tank  clean  through  a  Korean 
bonaa,  bnufalng  the  interloper  off,  and  then 
reaumed  hi*  couraa. 

Bafora  daylight  each  morning  dtirlng  the 
battle,  the  Cblneee  had  been  sounding  the 
bugle  ealla  with  which  they  cuatomarlly 
herald  thatr  armed  ap^H-oach.  Before  dawn 
on  tha  3&th,  the  aOO  or  so  GloaterB  who  were 
■till  ftt  to  fight  counterattacked  In  ]uet 
about  Vut  only  manner  left  to  them — their 
bugler  blew  a  long  reveille. 

It  rang  out.  clear  and  aetonlshlng.  and  It 
waa  foUowed  by  a  series  of  ether  calls — short 
reveille,  half -hour  dresa,  quarter-hour  dress. 
cookhouae,  and.  ]ust  for  the  heU  of  it,  the 
American  variatian  of  reveille. 

It  waa  an  amazing  concert.  For  the  few 
mlnutaa  it  lasted,  both  sides  stopped  firing. 
Then  the  Qlostera  cheered,  and  the  fighting 
started  up  again.  At  5  minutes  past  6. 
shortly  after  daybreak,  the  Qlosters  were 
advised  by  brigade  headquarters  that  they 
had  permiailon  to  break  out. 

At  6:30.  the  Gloeters  reported  that  they 
were  surrounds  and  couldn't  break  out. 
But  they  still  wanted  air  support,  and  they 
got  it.  By  almost  split-second  coordination 
between  air  and  artillery,  a  (light  of  dive- 
bombers  swooped  on  the  enemy  Just  one  and 
a  half  minutes  after  the  artillery  lifted  a 
barrage  it  had  been  laying  in.  The  Qlosters 
by  then  ware  down  to  one  small  yellow  alr- 
ground  recognition  i>anel.  and  it  was  hard 
for  tha  (fiving  aircraft  to  know  exactly  where 
to  strafa  and  bomb.  But  tha  Qlosters  threw 
a  ooupla  of  smoke  grenades  out  from  their 
perlmetar — 86  yards  is  a  fair  throw  with  a 
soMOka  grenade— 4UKl  the  planes  aimed  their 
machine  guns  where  the  grenades  landed. 
Tl|en  bombs  ware  dropped,  at  a  somewhat, 
but  not  terribly  much,  more  circumspect  dls- 
taooa.  Hm  Chineae  were  hurt,  and  momen- 
tarily relaxed  their  pressvtre. 

Coloo^  Carne  summoned  his  company 
commanders  to  a  hollow  near  his  headquar- 
ters, where  fiO  or  60  stretcher  cases  were  lying 
on  the  ground.  Ha  told  them  that  ail  hope 
of  carrying  on  as  a  unit  was  gone.  He  said 
he  was  going  to  stay  where  he  was.  and  he 
gave  them  tha  option  of  surrendering  or 
«tgt»tiTig  their  way  out  in  separate  groups. 
Tha  cGanundars  of  Able.  Baker,  and  Char- 
lie eompaaies  and  tliair  remaining  men 
headed  south,   toward   the    United  Nations 


up 

ha   saw  a  Chinaaa 

hla.  pounding  on  tha  hatch 


It  waa  the  eommaader  of  Dog  Ck>mpany, 
Capt.  IClka  Barvay,  a  a8-3raar-oId  officer  from 
Portsmouth,  who  led  out  the  group  of  39  that 
got  back. 

Ba  WW  tn  charge  of  Dog  Oomprny  only  by 
ehaaea;  tto  regular  commander,  a  major,  had 
goaa  to  lapan  on  April  23  far  a  rest.  When 
tha  toa|ar  arrtvad  there,  he  heard  that  the 
mvtag  offfanalva  had  started  and  caught  the 
ftrat  plana  back  to  Korea.  Despite  several 
trlaa.  ha  was  nevar  able  to  make  his  way  far 
anoi«h  forward  to  reach  his  unit. 

Harvey,  a  piak-chaeked  man  with  hom- 
rhamed  glasrrt  and  an  unkempt  mustache, 
ta  a  iaaa»\-e  oflloer  who  was  in  tha  Hampshire 
Baglmant  during  World  War  ZI;  up  to  April 
aa.  ha  had  thou^t  ctf  hlmialf  as  a  Hamp- 
aliiza  man  on  loan  to  the  Oloucaatershlre 
Baglmant.  Now  ha  thinkii  of  hlmsaU.  with- 
out raaarvaUon.  aa  a  Olostar. 

Ba  Is  unusual^  ahstamious  for  a  soldier. 
tra«TitT^  both  totaaooo  and  alcohol,  princi- 
paUf  btitm—  ha  hac  baan  iatareated  in  judo 
fi»mt  tha  aga  of  U  and  balds  one  of  tha 
Wghstt  ratings  la  tba  art.  Aftar  ha  had 
aMamhIsI  hla  withdrawkl  party,  cooatsttng 
iliaa  of  U  oAcKa  and  M  otaar  raaka.  ba  let 
tha  raoanaata  of  tha  thraa  othar  eompanlaa 


•^  stood  oe  a  hiD  wataMag  them  to  sea 
If  thay  wara  raally  going."  he  said  afterward. 
"It  was  unballavabla  that  things  bad  come 
to  thia 


He  decided  not  to  go  sooth  himself  but 
Instead  to  try  the  uneipacted  and  proceed 
due  north  for  a  mile,  straight  toward  the 
Chinese  rear,  and  then  swing  west  a  couple 
of  miles,  in  sn  outflanking  movement,  before 
turning  south. 

He  warned  his  group  that  they  would  have 
to  travel  fast,  exhausted  though  they  were, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  stopping  to  aid 
anybody  who  might  be  woimded. 

Proceeding  cautiously,  Harvey  and  his  men 
didn't  see  a  single  Chinese  for  the  first 
3  miles.  His  scheme  was  working  fire. 
Then,  jiist  as  they  were  veering  south,  they 
ran  Into  a  few  Chinese.  The  Gloeters  shot 
them  and  moved  on.  When  only  a  few  miles 
from  a  point  where  they  thought  friendly 
troops  would  be,  they  were  heartened  by  the 
appearance  overhead  of  a  Mosquito  plane, 
generally  used  as  liaison  between  ground 
forces  and  fighter  aircraft.  Tha  Mosquito 
circled  above  them  and  wagged  its  wings  en- 
couragingly, and  they  waved  back. 

The  Mosquito  began  to  guide  them  home- 
ward through  the  hills.  Harvey  waa  keep- 
ing his  men  on  low  ground  whenever  pos- 
sible, knowing  that  the  Chinese  habitually 
congregate  on  ridges.  Ultimately,  they  came 
into  one  valley,  two  miles  long,  that  was  al- 
most a  canyon,  with  precipitous  walls  on 
both  sides  and  a  floor  about  a  quarter-mile 
wide.  A  stream  flowed  through  it,  and 
they  waded  along  this  for  a  mile  or  so,  until 
It   dwindled  away. 

As  they  came  out  on  dry  ground,  30  or  40 
machine  guns  opened  up  on  them,  from  both 
flanks.  The  Qlosters  made  for  a  a  ditch 
about  a  foot  deep  and  dived  Into  It.  By  then, 
the  Moequlto  had  radioed  for  fighter  planes, 
and  they  had  come  buxzing  along  and  were 
working  over  the  slopes  as  energetically  as 
they  could.  But  the  machine  guns  didnt 
let  up. 

The  Gloeters  crawled  forward,  keeping 
their  heads  below  the  level  of  the  ditch,  since 
raising  them  as  much  as  an  inch  above 
It  had  already  proved  fatal  to  several. 

The  ditch,  like  the  river  bed  before  It,  waa 
full  of  stones,  and  the  soldiers'  arms  and  legs 
were  lacerted.  One  man's  shoes  had  fallen 
apart  In  the  river,  but  he  kept  going,  first  In 
his  socks  and  then,  as  those  disintegrated, 
barefoot.  Every  so  often,  the  men  came  to  a 
four-  or  five-yard  stretch  where  the  ditch 
petered  out.  and  in  the  stumbling  race  for 
the  next  ditch  more  were  hit  and  dropped. 
Finally,  rounding  a  bend,  they  saw  some 
American  tanks  down  the  valley,  just  half  a 
mile  away.  They  crawled  ahead  eagerly,  and 
got  to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  them. 
The  tanks  opened  up  with  machine  guiu  and 
76- mm.  cannon,  and  the  six  Gloeters  in  the 
lead  fell. 

Thr  Mosquito  pOot.  horrified  by  this  case 
of  mistaken  Identity — the  tank  men  had  no 
Idea  any  friendly  troops  were  still  that  far 
north — flew  frantically  toward  the  tanks, 
diving  almost  on  top  of  them,  but  they  kept 
on  firing. 

Harvey's  single  lUc  of  men.  on  their  bellies 
in  the  ditch,  were  receiving  Are  from  the 
front  and  both  sides,  and  the  men  at  the  rear 
of  the  column,  most  of  whom  had  exhausted 
their  anununltlon.  were  being  sta.:hed  by 
Chinese  who  had  rushed  down  the  valley 
behind  them. 

Harvey  tied  his  handkerchief  and  scarf  to 
a  stick,  put  his  cap  on  it.  and  waved  it  at  the 
tanks.  Simultanaoualy.  tha  Moacpiito  made 
another  pass  at  the  tanks  and  dropped  them 
a  note.  Tha  tanks,  suddenly  awara  of  their 
error,  ceased  flring. 

The  remaining  Gloatars  reached  tha  tanks 
and  crouched  behind  tham.  Using  them  aa 
a  partial  shield  against  tha  onnttn<iing  en- 
emy fire,  thay  withdraw  anothar  BOO  yards. 
to  tha  ravarsa  alopa  of  a  smaU  hUL  Tbara 
they  climbed  (m  the  taoks  and  rods  out.  for 
three  more  miles  under  steady  enemy  fire. 
The  tank  men  were  heartsick  over  their 
mistake. 
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One  of  them  took  off  his  shoes  and  gave 
them  to  tlie  Gloster  who'd  lost  his.  The 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  tanks  kept 
asking  how  many  of  the  Glostera  his  people 
had  wounded.  "The  Glosters,  not  wanting  to 
make  him  feel  any  worse,  wouldn't  tell  him; 
Indeed  they  didn't  know  for  sure.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  wounded  himself  getting  them 
out. 

A.s  soon  aa  Harvey  got  to  a  telephone,  he 
called  brigade  headquarters.  "I  thought  we 
had  better  get  back.  In  case  they  wanted 
Us  again."    he  explained  later. 

"Then  I  learned  that  we  were  the  only 
survivors  and  that  everyone  else  wajs  missing. 
And  everyone  else  is  still  missing." 

A  we<?k  after  the  battle,  the  Glosters  he 
had  led  out  Invited  him  to  stop  by  for  a 
beer.  He  hadn't  touched  the  stuff  In  over 
3  years,  but  to  please  them  he  drank  a  glass. 
"It  tasted  pretty  awful,  '  he  said.  "Being  a 
]udo  man,  It  doesn't  suit  me" 

The  First  Battalion  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Regiment  began  reorganizing  the  day  after 
the  Bat*le  of  the  Imjln  ended.  .^  few  days 
after  that  tlie  handful  of  men  from  the 
old  battalion  and  the  new  replacements 
lined  up  in  a  green  Korean  field  for  a  simple 
memorial  service  Massed  around  a  table 
covered  v  ith  a  white  cloth  and  bearing  a 
cross  and  two  candles,  they  stc<xl  with  heads 
bared  as  their  new  battalion  chaplain  walked 
toward  them  In  a  white  robe  Captain  Har- 
vey, now  the  battalion's  new  adjutant,  dis- 
tributed hymnals. 

The  Glosters  sang  two  hymns  and.  snap- 
pine  to  attention,  a  stanza  of  God  Save  the 
King.  After  a  few  words  from  the  battalions 
new  commander,  who  hinxself  had  been  shot 
in  the  wrist  d'arlng  the  Battle  of  the  Imjin. 
the  chaplain  recited  the  names  cf  the  known 
dead,  and  the  names  of  Colonel  Came  and 
Serzeant  Major  Hobbs,  as  symbolic  of.  re- 
spectively, the  officers  and  other  ranks  listed 
au  missing. 

Then  the  chaplain  told  a  story  from  Ec- 
c'.esiastes  about  a  city  under  siege,  and  how, 
after  all  hope  was  seemingly  gone,  a  good 
and  wise  man  had  saved  tt.  And  yet.  in  spite 
of  tiiat,  the  chaplain  said,  the  the  poor  wise 
man  was  very  soon  forgotten. 

■  In  England,  they'll  remember  for  a  little 
while."  he  went  on;  "the  soldier  does  have 
his  day.  I  want  to  remind  you  this  after- 
noon that  It  is  not  enough  to  remember  now. 
We've  sot  to  shew  what  we  think  of  their 
sacrifice  in  the  way  we  conduct  ourselves  in 
the  days  ahead. 

"We  are.  as  it  were,  a  link  between  cur 
past  and  the  future,  and  U  we  are  to  be 
faithful  to  our  past,  we  must  hand  on  to 
future  generations  some  of  the  heritage  of 
the  past.  Having  handed  it  on.  we  will  be 
In  some  measure  worthy  of  those  who  died 
that  we  might  live." 


Salute  to  a  Red  Mab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CO- 

HON.  )aFR£D  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or    NKW   JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  SLEMINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago,  a  real  man  died :  Jan  Paderew- 
skl.  patriot,  son  of  Poland,  acclaimed  by 
the  world,  beloved  by  alL  May  the  prin- 
ciple of  ,'?ovemmcnt.  espoused  by  the 
great  Paderewski.  stv>ported  by  the  cou- 
rageous Woodrow  Wilson,  never  be  for- 
gotten: 'Governments  exist  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 


MisscBfi  GtfTCTBor  C»«I  t«  Plea  for 
St  LawrcBce  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAIiKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PEWWSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  of  Missouri,  after  listening 
to  a  day  of  talks  by  proponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  at  the  Omaha 
Governor's  Conference,  was  unimpressed 
according  to  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  19.  1951,  issue  of 
the  St   Louis  Globe-Dispatch: 

GOVT3LNOR  Smith  Cool  to  Pixa  rem  St.  L.*w- 

aZMCE  Seawat 

(By  Louis  Lacos*) 

Omaha.  Netar..  June  18.— Governor  Smith, 
of  Missouri,  after  listening  to  a  day  of  talks 
by  proponents  of  a  St.  Lawrence  River  sea- 
way at  a  Governor  s  Conference  here  today, 
was  unimpressed. 

His  reaction  was  that  a  block  of  Great 
Lakes  States,  working  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Is  attempting  to  use  the  Missouri 
basin  States  as  a  "cat's-paw"  to  high  pressure 
Congress  into  spending  up  to  $4,000,000,000 
on  a  project  which  will  benefit  one  section  of 
the  country  alone. 

"I  am  going  to  be  guided  by  the  old  Mis- 
souri saying.  "Show  me.'  **  he  said.  "Before  I 
go  along  with  the  seaway  program  or  vote 
to  commit  the  Missouri  basin  to  It,  I  mtist 
be  convinced  that  it  la  feasible,  that  It  is 
needed  both  in  time  of  war  and  in  peace  and 
that  It  is  not  just  a  plan  promoted  by  a  pres- 
sure group  to  force  Congress  to  act  favorably. 

"I  feel  that  the  Interests  of  the  Missouri 
River  States  can  best  be  served  by  comple- 
tion of  the  established  Pi<*-Sioar  plan. 
Since  navigation  la  one  of  the  major  Items  in 
that  plan,  we  will  have  a  direct  downstream 
navigable  course  to  salt  water,  down  the 
Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  Thia  means 
cheap  transportation  for  sending  our  sur- 
plus gram  to  the  markets  of  the  world." 

In  short,^the  Governcar  is  not  disposed  to 
disturb  the  status  quo.  He  is  convinced  that 
the  Missouri  Valley  Interagency  Committee 
of  which  be  Is  a  member,  has  a  workable 
prctffram.  that  it  Is  doing  a  splendid  work 
and  that  the  sponsors  of  today's  conference 
were  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  mutu- 
ality of  interests  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Eastern  States,  and  the  Miaourt  Basin 
States,  as  they  were  in  enlisting  the  latter'^ 
aid  in  pulling  their  own  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire. 

The  discussions  today,  participated  in  by 
Governors  Peterson,  of  Nebraska:  Am,  of 
Kansas:  WiUiams.  of  Michigan:  Koehler,  of 
Wisconsin;  and  Anderson,  of  South  Dakota. 
in  addition  to  Smith,  heard  a  sticcesalon  of 
speakers  demand  that  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way be  built  In  order  to  mAke  available  the 
Iron  ore  from  the  Labrador-Quebec  area. 
With  the  Mesabl  Raiu^  in  Minnesota  show- 
ing depletion,  new  sources  of  the  mineral 
must  be  found  and  made  available  to  tbe 
American  steel  industry. 

Governor  Smith,  granting  that  the  Lat>ra- 
dor  {sx>Ject  may  be  necessary,  points  to 
proved  areas  in  Liberia  and  Venezuela  which 
could  be  developed  and  the  ore  transported 
as  cheaply  and  as  safely  as  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence. And  he  added:  "I  have  been  told  by 
our  geology  department  that  Mtanouri  has 
unctevdoped  iron  depoatts  that  could  Eoake  a 
substantial  eonortbution  to  tha  supptles 
needed  by  Midwest  steel  mannfacturars." 

Ooremor  Smith  will  atteul  tha  laontiily 
meeting  of  tba  ICaMnirl  Basin  iDteragency 


Committee  at  Shenandoah,  lows.  Wednesday 
and  Thumday.  Obviously  he  has  more  en- 
thusiasm for  that  conference  than  for  the 
"loaded"'    one    he    sat    throi^gh   today. 

Today's  session,  the  Governors  Conference 
of  Inland  America,  was  called  by  Williams 
and  Peterson  to  discuss  resources  problems 
and  mutuality  of  interests. 

Speakers  included  Interior  {Secretary  Oecar 
L.  Chapman:  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  CIO:  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A. 
Pick.  Chief  of  Army  Engineers:  H.  Chapman 
Rose,  counsel  for  the  M.  A.  Hanna  Co  .  of 
Cleveland:  and  J.  T.  Sanders,  leglalatlve 
counsel  of  tb-  National  Orange.  All  en- 
do.rsed  the  St.  La»Tence  proposal. 


Joscpiuae  Ealuy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  Nrw  To«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28,  1951 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
cf  America's  greatest  artists.  Miss 
Josephine  Baker,  is  appearing  in  Wash- 
ington on  Monday,  July  2.  and  I  think 
it  only  fitting  that  we  take  official  cog- 
nizance of  her  visit  to  the  city.  Miss 
Paker  will  star  in  a  concert  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  sponsored  by  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Jcffiephine  Baker,  who  was  bom  in  St. 
Louis  45  years  ago.  has  for  the  pasi  29 
years,  been  one  of  the  greatest  stage  at- 
tractions in  Paris,  and  during  that  time 
has  served  all  of  us  veil  as  an  unofficial 
envoy  of  our  Nation  to  the  French. 

Starting  as  a  chorus  girl  tn  New  Toil:, 
Miss  Baker  has  become  one  of  the  great- 
est stars  in  show  iHisiness  and  has  done 
much  to  cement  good  will  between 
Americans  and  the  French  people. 

Not  as  well  known  as  her  entertain- 
ment record  are  the  other  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  Josephine  Baker,  the 
more  serious  side  of  ho:  life,  which  led 
her  to  become  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
Air  Corps,  one  of  Praxu^e's  most  elBcieat 
underground  operatives  in  Africa  during 
World  War  EL.  and  a  great  humanitarian. 

Miss  Baker's  war  record  rated  her  the 
personal  commendations  of  some  of  the 
top  Allied  military  commanders.  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  Africa  still  recall  that  slie 
left  a  sickbed,  after  being  reported  dead, 
to  go  to  the  front  and  supply  some  mudi- 
needed  entertainment  to  American  sol- 
diers whose  morale  was  thai  at  low  ebb. 

Since  her  return  to  this  country.  M^ 
Baker  has  been  instrumental  in  helping 
the  members  of  her  race  make  many  im- 
portant strides  toward  eqiiality.  She  has 
stipulated  that  all  of  her  contracts  speci- 
fy that  there  will  be  no  segregation  In 
any  of  her  audiences  and  has  turned 
down  many  lucrative  offers  when  thia 
stipulation  would  not  be  met. 

In  Miami  Bea^  where  diaerimination 
and  segregation  have  long  been  rampant. 
Miss  Baker  ref iised  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract imtil  she  was  assured  that  there 
wouid  be  no  segregatioa  la  any  of  bcr 
audiences. 
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Ameriea  o««s  «  lot  to  Mlsa  Baker  for 
her  »uceM8ful  attempts  to  eliminate  seg- 
regation In  ICaml  Beach,  for  this  Is  proof 
that  what  has  been  done  there  can  be 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
this  un-Amerkan  practice  still  llourlahea. 

Miss  Balur's  courage,  talent,  and  sin- 
certty.  In  my  opinion,  deaerre  the  i^u- 
dits  of  this  body. 


Carrkif  Out  tkc  Perk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  POTTER 

or  MJCIUCAII 

IN  THS  BOCSS  OP  BXPBMBBTlAtlMES 

Thnrtdat.  June  28,  19S1 
Ut.  potter.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMive  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Racon  an  arUele  written  by 
the  very  able  Washington  repreaentatiye 
of  Newsweek  magazine.  Mr.  Samuel 
Shaffer,  which  appeared  in  the  June  25 
issue.  This  well-WTitten  article  pays 
jiMt  eompBment  to  the  efBdent  and 
lOB  woric  dme  by  three  junior 
I  of  the  AppropriatkBis  Commit- 
tee. Coogremman  Oosu  Foaa.  of  Mich- 
Igaix  OiiigiiMimn  OLsni  Dsvn.  of  Wls- 


McCksSB.  of  New  York.  These  three 
men  bate  saved  the  taxpayers  of  this 
counby  untold  millkms  of  dollars  by 
their  eoar««e  m  writing  the  dvU  func- 
tloM  appropriation  UU.  Asoneoftheae 
mco  isld.  be  did  not  believe  he  had  a 
f  rtsiid  kfi  in  the  Coogren.  But  rather 
than  loalnc  frtends.  these  three  men  have 
gained  the  respeet  of  their  colleagues 
thai  few  men  tn  Congreaa  share.  It  is 
my  pieaavre.  Mr.  Spnker.  to  commmd 
thli  artl^  for  the  reading  of  every  Mem- 
ber of 
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rolling. Congmi  h&d  alwayt  op«T»ted  on 
the  principle  of  "you  roll  my  log  and  111  roll 
your»."  Few  Members  would  challenge  a 
project  Kheduled  for  a  colleagues  district. 
no  matter  how  prepoeteroiis.  b*H»u»e  they 
were  counting  on  him  to  vote  for  an  equally 
ridiculous  project  in  their  own. 

Fou>  dlacuHed  the  problem  with  Davis. 
They  decided  to  make  an  Intensive  study  of 
every  item  In  the  requested  appropriation. 
and  borrowed  a  profeaeor  of  eoonotnlcs,  Harry 
Braln&rd.  from  Michigan  State  Colleee,  to 
help  them. 

Oooe  they  felt  thry  knew  the  bill  tn  the 
mloutect  detail,  they  went  Into  a  huddle  with 
McObatr.  CXit  of  this  conflerence  came  a 
flvc-polnt  formula: 

No  project,  however  good,  would  even  be 
considered  unless  it  had  been  recommend'^d 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Ho  new  project  woxild  be  approved,  even  if 
recommended. 

No  additions  to  projects  already  under 
construction  would  be  approved. 

All  money  for  planning  new  projects  wcir.d 
be  eliminated. 

All  moneyi  for  surveys  also  would  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  subcctn- 
mlttee — Democratic  Chairman  John  H.  Kerx 
of  North  Carolina  and  Michigan  Democrat 
Loua  C.  Babaut — accepted  the  formula. 
And  now  the  problem  was  to  get  the  !uU 
SS- number  Appropriations  Committee  to 
emfaraoe  it.  too. 

That  wasn't  easy.  No  sooner  did  the  com- 
mittee convene  than  Representative  Albext 
OoBB  rolled  out  a  log  for  a  fellow  Tennessee 
Democrat.  Jsas  Coonx.  He  offered  an 
amendment  to  earmark  $150,000  of  the  (59.- 
000,000  appropriated  for  the  Mississippi  and 
Its  tributaries  for  a  series  ot  dams  in  Coopes  s 
district. 

Squeeze:  There  was  a  long,  bitter  fight. 
and  the  Oore  amendment  finidly  was  de- 
feated, 18  to  17.  One  vote  would  have 
smashed  the  economy  front. 

Next.  Kasl  WoAOir  roiled  up  his  sleeves 
fco'  a  fellow  Indiana  Republican,  Wuxiam  O. 
B*AT.  He  moved  that  9300.000  be  appro- 
priated for  a  flood  wall  at  Vlncennes  in  Bkat's 
district.  This,  too,  was  voted  down  com- 
fcvtabiy,  25  to  13. 

Every  amendment  suffered  the  same  fate. 
And  the  committee  finally  approved  the  bill 
without  a  change. 

TlM  light  wasnt  over  yet.  however.  In  the 
Houae  cloa>r'X>m  Representatives  nursing 
pet  proJeCa  seethed.  The  Civil  Functions 
Subcoouo' Ctee  became  known  as  the  Stingy 
Five.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  friends 
phoned  to  plead,  cajole,  and  even  threaten. 
One  member  shouted  at  Davis:  "How  tba 
bell  do  you  expect  us  to  get  elected?  It  is 
a  helltnra  way  to  treat  a  colleague." 

Attempt:  When  the  bill  came  up  before 
the  Ifniwe  on  Taeaday.  Juxve  13,  the  scene 
In  tbe  AKtfoprlatlona  Committee  was  re- 
pcatad — hot  on  a  bigger  scale,  and  with  more 
fmry.  Dsmooat  Bumr  Qnamwooo.  of  New 
York,  threw  McOaAni  a  fast  one.  He  aaked 
for  gaae.OOO  for  the  Fire  Island.  N.  T..  Inlet. 
Qamorwoam  ccmum  from  a  strongly  Re- 
pabUean  district.  He  defeated  his  prede- 
.  W.  «^»i»fi»ni<  Maey.  last  year  only  be- 
Maey  was  knifed  by  the  Republican 
r>»i»fc«w  for  aprtD^lng  tbe  Builey  letter  and 
thiM  embarrassing  RepubUean  Oor.  Thomas 
X.  Dawey.  Adoption  ot  his  amendment 
BBight  give  him  •  etnRiger  foothold  m  the 
distrtet. 

Tat  MeOtarw  stood  flrm.    "I  know  that 
poUtlealty  tk  Is  uawiae  for  me  to  take  this 
be  Mid.    "I  know.  too.  poUtlcaUy  that 
(tkanrwooa]    eomea   from    a    district 
M  woald  ba  to  ttaa  sdrantage  of  my 
tf  tUi  [[rsrrTig-  at  the  Ftre  Island 
t|     esoid    ba    achlered.      But 
•    •    •    poutleal  eoasMvattoa  and  personal 
filsnrtiklps  BBOSt  ba  pat  aside."     Oacuf- 
voov's  anandment  was  defeated.     So  were 
a  dcaen  others  of  a  similar  kind. 


T-iklng  turns.  Jord.  Davis,  and  McG«ath 
succeeded  tn  arguing  down  every  amend- 
ment offered  from  the  floor.  And.  like  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  the  House 
finally  approved  the  bill  without  change. 
Every  bit  of  pork  the  three  had  cut  out  was 
left    ;ut,  and  nothing  fattening  was  added. 


The  Fallacy  of  Coatrola  as  a  Remedy  for 
laflatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Niiw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Truman  administration  is  seeking  to 
hobble  business  by  putting  on  more  and 
more  restraints.  The  proposed  eco- 
nomic controls  will  not  only  restrict  bxisi- 
ness,  but  they  will  destroy  business. 

It  should  be  obTious  to  any  well-in- 
formed persons  that  industry  cannot  ex- 
pand and  employ  when  hampered  and 
ham-Strung  by  such  reductions  and  dis- 
astrous proposals  as  President  Truman 
is  urging  upon  Congress. 

One  of  the  answers  to  inflation  is  pro- 
duction. Sufficient  industrial  produc- 
tion cannot  do  its  part  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  inflation  under  a  system  of  Gov- 
ernment repression  and  regimen tatioiL 
What  the  Truman  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  do  under  its  proposed  con- 
trols is  to  bind  industry  hand  and  foot, 
and  then  blame  industry  for  not 
producing. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  heretofore 
granted.  I  an",  inserting  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  June  29,  1951 : 

CoNnoi-s  Aum'T  Nxbdxd 

IX  Congress  extends  the  economic  controls, 
it  will  be  because  it  has  shut  iu  eyes  to 
the  present  economic  situation. 

Things  haven  t  gone  the  way  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  espected  when  the 
present  controls  were  voted.  We  are  now 
ccnlronted  not  with  the  shortages  and  soar- 
ing prices  that  were  f(vecast  but  with 
surpluses  of  many  goods  and  falling  whole- 
sale prices. 

DEAUaa    A«K    OVHWrOdCID 

Automobile  companies  are  cutting  pro- 
duction because  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
sell  under  prevailing  credit  controls,  ail  the 
cars  they  can  make  Dealers  are  overstocked 
and  It  is  possible  to  buy  most  makes  of  cars 
belcw  the  established  prices.  Furniture 
stores  have  so  much  on  hand  that  the  orders 
placed  at  the  mid-year  market  in  Chicago 
were  the  smallest  in  many  a  year.  Depart- 
ment store  stocks  are  burdensome  and  ex- 
traordinary steps  have  been  taken  to  lighten 
them. 

Supplies  of  consumer  durables,  which  were 
to  be  in  shortest  supply  according  to  official 
Washington,  are  espoc^lly  heavy.  Factories 
In  the  electrical-equipment  industry  are 
closing  down. 

Prices  of  many  commodities  have  col- 
lapsed. This  Is  reflected  In  such  Industrial 
raw  materials  as  tin.  which  is  down  to  tl.Od 
from  •l.SS  earlier  this  year.  Rubber  has 
dropped  so  fast  that  the  Oovemment.  which 
has  monopolized  the  importation  of  It.  can't 
keep  up  with  the  retreat.  Late  last  week 
the  Government  cut  its  selling  price  from 


66  ccn's  to  52.  but  on  Monday,  rubber  In 
Singapore  was  selling  for  47  cents  a  pound. 
«hicb  is  equivalent  to  4C><]  cents  delivered 
here 

The  fall  in  prices  Is  not  confined  to  In- 
dustrial or  hard  goods.  The  price  of  wool 
Ls  down  50  percent  from  the  peak  reached 
last  March.  A  textUe  report  pointing  to  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  woolen  cloth  states 
that  there  is  virtually  no  demand  for  raw 
w'wl  for  civilian  use.  Rayon  and  cotton 
prices  are  off      Mills  are  cutting  operations. 

One  authority  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  price  of  cotton  may  drop  to  half  of  the 
present  level  if  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture doesn't  support  it. 

CENiraAI.    DrCLINX 

^!ce  control  is  seni^lesa  In  the  present  sit- 
uat:.,n  We  are  in  a  period  of  liquidation. 
As  Senator  Dieksen  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  it  was  panicky  buying  resiilting  from 
ftatements  by  the  President  and  other  Gcv- 
e-nrr.ent  ofPcials  which  was  largely  responsl- 
b'e  irr  the  bidding  up  of  prices. 

The  country  was  aroused  by  the  President 
w'r.pr.  he  said  "American  families  must  make 
sacrifices.  They  can  expect  very  sharp  cur- 
t.ii!ments  tn  the  supply  of  durable  equip- 
ment which  brings  convenience  to  the  home. 
Tr.ev  will  have  to  make  their  household 
goo-'.«  la.st  longer,  their  automoDlle.  and  ap- 
pllarces,  their  linens,  and  clothes." 

Consumers  loaded  up  in  preparation  for 
the  stringency  which  hasn't  come,  and  so  did 
retailers  and  wholesalers,  but  manufacturers 
stepped  up  output  of  the  goods  which  were 
to  be  curtailed.  Now  inventories  are  at  rec- 
i  Td  peaks  and  consumers  are  better  supplied 
than  ever  before. 

In  addition  to  stirring  up  scare  buying,  the 
CJovernment  ran  up  the  prices  of  many  in- 
dustrial products  by  stockpiling.  That  was 
especially  true  of  Imported  raw  materials 
such  as  wool,  rubber,  and  tm.  According  to 
th?  London  Financial  Times,  the  objective 
of  the  United  States  Government  was  to 
build  up  quickly  a  5-year  stock  of  crude  nat- 
vsnl  rubber. 

IT  WORKS  BACKW.UtO 

If  t.iat  was  the  target  for  rubber,  it  must 
aifio  have  been  so  for  some  other  commodi- 
ties. With  the  downward  revision  in  the 
Governments  stockpiling  program,  prices 
h.ive  collapsed.  As  it  is.  the  Government, 
like  all  other  elements  in  the  economy,  has 
record  stocks  of  raw  materials,  which  would 
be  a  burden  on  the  market  with  a  favorable 
change  in  the  internationa.'  situation. 

Price  control  ought  to  be  abandoned.  If 
some  commodities  went  up  in  the  free  econ- 
omy wMch  resulted,  it  would  mean  there 
were  real  scarcities.  Production  of  such 
goods  would  be  stimulated  and  consumption 
would   be  discouraged. 

The  Government's  present  price  policy  acts 
hi  a  perverse  way  upon  the  economy.  It 
maintains  ceUings  for  things  which  are  in 
shcrt  supply  and  price  floors  for  agricultural 
products  which  are  In  oversupply.  Thus  it 
hoJds  down  the  output  of  and  stimulates  the 
demand  for  the  things  which  are  scarce  and 
stimulates  the  output  of  and  holds  down 
the  demand  for  the  things  which  are  super- 
abundant. 


Deaa  Adicsoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  R££CE 

or  TI3«NXSSEr 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr.      REECE      of      Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marlu  in  the  Rxcou.  I  inchxle  the  fol- 
io wirg  telegram: 

KZKGSPOST.  TEanr.,  June  28,  1951. 
B.0T1.  B.  Caaaoix  Rexcx. 
Home  Offiet  Building, 

Wiuhinffton,  D.  C: 
Note  another  Truman  blunder.    Stood  on 
CordeU  Hull's  back  porch   and   called  Dean 
Acheson  the  greatest  Seo-etary  of  State  Ln 
our  history. 

CLAtn>E  Moaurr. 


Aa  Ead  to  Cnt-Tkroat  Cooipetitkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF   CX^NNXCncUT 

IN  TEIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBE.  I  include  a  copy  of  the  title  of  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  today,  designed  to 
put  an  end  to  cut-throat  competition  in 
retail  trade;  and  also  an  explanation  of 
this  bill  and  its  purpose: 

Mr  Mcaaifo  introduced  a  bill  with  fol- 
lowing title:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  with  respect  to  certam  con- 
tracts and  agreements  which  establish  mini- 
mum resale  prices  and  which  are  extended 
by  Stat*   law  to  nonalgners." 


Tliis  proposed  amendment  makes  effective 
the  congressional  policy  which  14  years  ago 
resulted  in  the  MiUer-Tydings  amendment  to 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  With  no  coer- 
cive power  behind  it.  the  fair  trade  exemption 
carved  out  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1937 
merely  removed  Federal  obstacles  to  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts  which  the  States 
themselves  had  declared  lawful.  Judicial 
interpretation  of  the  J4111er-Tydings  Act.  par- 
ticularly the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat"^  In  Schwegmann 
Bros.  V.  Calvert  Corp.  has,  however,  de- 
feated the  purposes  of  the  Miller -Ty dings 
amendment.  It  is  to  remedy  the  Judicial 
limitation  imposed  and  to  effectively  permit 
the  public  poUcy  of  the  State  fair-trade  acta 
to  operate  that  this  amendment  is  intro- 
duced. 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  of  the  Federal 
legislation  concerning  fair  trade  contracts 
rests  on  the  fundamental  premise  that  the 
merits  or  defects  of  fair-trade  laws  are  not 
the  primary  concern  of  Congress.  The  eco- 
nomic evils  of  cut-throat  competition  and 
los8-lead'?r  selling  demand  a  remedy  and  the 
State  legislatures  being  most  susceptible  to 
the  will  of  the  people  and  most  familiar  with 
local  and  regiona:i  economic  problems,  are 
the  proper  torum  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  remedy.  That  this  was  clearly  recog- 
nized when  the  MiUer-Tydings  imendment 
was  passed,  is  demonstrated  in  the  words  of 
one  sponsor.  Senator  Tydings: 

"What  we  have  attempted  to  do  Is  what  42 
States  have  already  written  on  their  statute 
books.  It  Is  simply  to  back  up  those  acts. 
that  is  all;  to  have  a  code  of  fair  trade  prac- 
tices written  not  by  a  national  t>card  such 
as  the  NRA  but  by  each  State,  so  that  the 
people  may  go  to  the  State  legislature  and 
correct  Immediately  any  abuses  that  may  de- 
velop." 

Today.  45  of  the  48  State  legislatures  have 
recognized  the  fair-trade  contract  as  the  best 
solution  to  the  complex  problem  of  balanc- 
ing the  best  interests  of  consumer,  distrib- 
utor, and  manufacturer.  The  congressional 
permission  giving  to  these  fair-trade  laws  the 


same  eflect  over  Interstate  commerce  ai  tha 
States  permit  over  Intrastate  commerce  haa, 
as  a  result  of  recent  decisions,  become  a  per- 
mission tn  name  only.  Every  one  of  the  4S 
States  adopting  fair  trade  laws  has  recog- 
nized the  complete  Inadeqiiacy  of  enforce- 
ment against  signers  only  Everyone  of  tha 
45  fair-trade  laws  contains  in  some  form,  a 
nonsigner  provision.  As  demonstrated  by 
experience  in  California,  the  pioneer  fair- 
trade  State,  an  act  without  the  nonsigner 
clause,  is  futile.  The  very  competitors  whoae 
loss-leader  selling  has  created  the  aeceialty 
for  fair-trade  laws  are  immune  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  unless  they  sign  a  fair- 
trade  contract.  A  fair-trade  law  enforceable 
only  against  those  reputable  merchants  will- 
ing to  sign  fatr-trade  contracts  Is  an  empty 
gesture.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  has 
through  its  interpretation  of  the  Miller-Tyd- 
Ingi  amendment  excluded  enforcement 
against  nonslgners  from  the  fair-trade 
exemption  carv«>d  out  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
T'he  policy  that  45  of  the  States  have 
chosen  as  the  best  economic  sohition  Is  ef- 
fectively frustrated.  All  a  merchant  ne<d  do 
today  to  evade  the  law  of  his  State  Is  to  at- 
tempt to  cloak  himself  in  the  immunity  of 
Interstate  commerce  leaving  him  free  to 
flaunt  the  fatr-trade  laws  and  destroy  a 
reputable  commodity  through  use  as  a  loea- 
leader  The  fair-trade  exemption  must  be 
clarified  by  Congress  In  order  to  obviate  the 
cfTecta  of  the  recent  Judicial  decisions.  The 
nature  of  our  Federal  system  demands  tJiat 
the  48  States  should  be  permitted  to  choose 
for  themselves  whether  or  not  to  adopt  fair 
trade  laws.  Porty-flve  States  have  so  chosen 
but  the  express  wlU  of  the  people  of  those 
States  will  be  fnutrated  unless  Congress 
gives  practical  effect  to  the  7ertaal  permission 
in  the  MlUer-Tydtngs  Act.  The  proposed 
amendment  does  this,  and  nothing  more.  It 
does  not  force  a  fair-trade  law  on  any  State. 
but  merely  prevents  the  laws  already  enacted 
by  46  States  from  languishing  on  the  statute 
books.  Incapable  at  enforcement  In  any  sit- 
uation Involving  Interstate  commerce. 

The  entire  function  of  Federal  laws  cca- 
cerning   fair   trade,   serving   merely   as   en- 
abli:^g  legislation,  makes  any  discussion  of 
the    merits    of    fair    trade    laws    Irrelevant. 
N^veithelecs     recognition    nf    the    necessity 
for  action  concerning  the  economic  evils  In- 
volved m  ;ut-throat  competition  impels  con- 
gressional action  to  render  the  State  law* 
eflfective.    The  evil  effects  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition are  clearly  apparent  in  the  case  of 
a  manufacturer  and  a  small  retailer      The 
ma.iulacturcr's     most     Important     property 
right,  the  value  of  his  product.  Is  threat- 
ened by  Its  use  as  a  loss-leader.    The  small 
retailer,   unable   to   continue   selling   below 
cost  as  long  as  the  big  chains  and  depart- 
ment stores,  faces  extinction.    The  effect  ot 
this  not  only  on  the  retailers  Involved,  but 
on  the  national  economy  is  apparent  from 
the  records  of  the  Tteasury  Department.  In- 
dicating that  these  small  retailers  paid  a 
large   percentage  of  the  bUllons  of  dollars 
collected   tn   corporation   iHXifits.     The    loss 
of  this  r;. venue,  particularly  when  the  cost 
of  running  our  Gov«Timent  and  our  mili- 
tary program  Is  ever  increasing,  will  put  an 
even  greater  tax  burden  on  the  consumer. 
For  the  greatest  sufferer  Is  the  one  who  at 
first  seems  to  be  the  sole  beneficiary  of  a 
price-war,  the  consumer.     Once   the    ruth- 
less and  unfair  methods  of  cut-throat  com- 
petition have  destroyed  competition,  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  can  no  longer  protect 
the  consumer  from  artificially  and  destruc- 
t.vely  high  prices.    The  consumer,  lured  Into 
tie  store,  purcluues  imnecded  and  unneces- 
cary   articles.   Initiating   the   very   spiral   of 
hoarding  and  Inflation  that  our  Ooverument 
li"  now  seeking  to  prevent  and  defeat.     la 
the  words  of  one  of  the  great  Justices.  Mr. 
Justice  Braadels,  of  the  very  court  which 
today  has  rendered  fair  trade  laws  tncffac- 
tive.    "Par    reaching    organiaeo    c:i|:^tal    se- 
cures by  this  means  the  cooperation  ot  tb» 
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•bort-itchtad  imorfsnlaad  eoncuaicr 


to  hii 


TlM  fair  trade  eaanptioa  ta  ito»  UUlar- 
Tydtn^  Mi.  and  tbii  ■mwwtmant  makliiff 
It  tffMttv*.  permit  tlM  IndlTldual  8UMa  to 
protaet  tbm  eooawswr.  rvtaOCT.  and  mami- 
f aetunr  from  tlM  «t1U  at  cut-throat  eompa- 
txtkon,  and  ta  no  way  eeMBinlta  th*  OOBfraai 
to  a  nattonal  poltey.  The  Mrtoocaaw  <rf  th« 
economle  prolilam  baa  oonmandad  aetton 
b7  tha  Stataa.  Only  Immedtata  action  by 
Concma  can  prrtvnt  tb«  eooaplata  tnaAeacy 
of  stata  aBforeaokrit  at  tbe  fair  trad*  lavs, 
vtth  tfaa  tnavltabl*  cbaoa  of  vmr«ctraln«d 
oit-tlBoat  eompatttion. 


nr 


CrnNBIOH  OF  RXMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

cm  BLUHOIS 
OBIATi  or  THX  UlUTKD  STATB 
Frtiaw.  June  29.  liSl 


Mr.  Preiideat.  diir- 
Inf  tlw  put  4  days  I  bsTe  beard  a  ffrcat 
laaoy  of  my  colleagues  corer  tbe  Senate 
floor  vtth  tears  for  tbe  small  feeder  of 
beef  oatllt  trtio  is  being  driven  to  starva- 
tkm  by  the  tocf-catUe  regulations  of 
OF& 
I  bafe  leetited  a  letter  from  one  of 
fMlers  la  HUaols  wbicb  bas 
lasabraatbof  fredialrtome.  Tbls 
f  cader  vxttea  that  eren  witb  the  OPS 
regnlattom  be  bas  been  atde  to  make  a 
mvltt  from  fMUng  only  SI  steers.  Be 
goes  OB  to  say  that  wblle.  purely  from 
bis  flfvn  potait  of  view,  1^  would  ratber 
not  go  tbrootfi  witb  tbe  beef  roll-bads. 
be  cawiot  see  bow  tbe  wage-price  spiral 
eaa  ba  gtowwid.  trttb  meat  prices  at  tbelr 
livda.  In  the  interests  of  pri- 
I  am  not  gtring  tbe  name  of  the 


I  a*  thai  the  letter  be  printed  in  tbe 
Appendfac  eC  the  Itaooas.  and  ammtend 
it  to  my  oollaagnifi  as  an  unusual  exprcs- 
stao  of  tha  paUle  interest  involved  in 
tbti  fltfH  aialmt  iaflatioD. 

Than  taebif  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  omkrad  to  be  printed  in  the  Rwoaa, 
asfoDovi: 

Jtm  27.  IMl. 


a  f I 


ta 
m 


i«rtte 


8*mmU. 

.D.C. 

awaet,  eattia  feeder 

eatt]a>faadlBg  dtotrteta 

Mtnoli.  I  am  wrtttxkg  to  help 

on  tha  prlea  n^-badt  on 


tta  altf 


Biy  farm  operator 

profttsoa  U  etaen 

and  pcraonally 

a  dianga  bat  tn  fatroMB  to 

ad  laborer  under  preaent 

ahould  ba  eana  type  of 


OB  grahia  and  produoe  are 

If  to*  Katloa  waata  a  goanatae 

a^pply  to  fill  tha  eovatryl  ra- 

I  aarfl  it  wa  haf«  prodoettoe  paggad 

ohjast  to  ceUtafL 

trwa  tta*  wwanmaw  haaker 

enta  of  beaf  whl^ 

part  of  t^ 

to  ba  leaallBieff  of  tha 
to  SfvoM  a  aa- 


Figk  Acaiast  Trtfic  h  Narcoliet  by  the 
AiMricaa  Lsfioa  sad  the  Fratcraal 
Order  of  Eafks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsiw 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  all  over 
the  Nation  there  are  evidences  that  civic - 
minded  Americaiis  and  organizations  are 
pitching  in  on  the  grass-roots  battle 
against  the  narcotics  traffic.  We  on  the 
Senate  Crime  Investigating  Committee 
have  shown  in  2  days  of  public  hearlnRs 
th^  tremendous  dimensions  of  that  traf- 
fic— the  story  of  the  human  vamptres 
who  are  wrecking  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren by  selling  them  marijuana,  heroin. 
cocaine,  and  so  forth. 

Our  people  recognise  that  while  it  is 
Important  that  Congress  pass  remedial 
I'gislaticm  to  make  more  stringent  the 
penalties  for  narcotics  sales.  Congress 
alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  We  need  the 
help  of  all  patriotic  Americans  in  the 
48  States. 

I  have  before  me  the  text  of  an  ar- 
ticle In  the  June  28.  1951,  Issue  of  the 
National  TWbxme,  the  veterans'  news- 
paper published  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
This  article  describes  the  conference  held 
by  the  American  Legion  in  New  York. 
marking  the  commencement  of  the  great 
drive  which  the  American  Legion  will 
wage  against  this  domestic  enemy.  We 
of  the  Crime  Committee  rejoice  that  the 
American  Legion  is  mobilizing  its  tre- 
mmdoos  strength  in  this  cnisade. 

I  also  have  an  article  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  showing  how  the  Wis- 
consin Aerie  of  the  Pratemal  Order  of 
Eagles  Is  also  pitching  in  on  this  cam- 
paign. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  these  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxccao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  tbe  Natlooal  Tribune  of  June  28.  1951  ] 

Tiaiiiii  Joim  m  Pkbt  oh  Dopb — Jimmiz 
OUbl  HxABa  Gaoup  or  Svm  Yoax  Fokicxd 
TO  Kiu.  Daoe  Habit  Amohg  JuvmtLBs 

Tlka  ipedal  American  Legion  committee 
appotntad  by  Hatlonal  Commander  Brie 
Coehe.  Jr..  to  k>ok  Ijito  the  growing  narcotics 
probl«n  conducted  a  highly  rtKceesful  3 -day 
clinic  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York  aty  Jtme  16-18. 

The  clinic,  which  was  given  front-page 
coverage  throughout  by  New  Tork  newspa- 
pers and  Was  widely  publicized  by  both  radio 
and  wire  services,  heard  numerous  experts 
in  the  flelda  of  antlnarcotlcj  enforcement  and 
Investigation.  Speakers  Included  Police  Com- 
mlaaloner  Thomss  P.  Murphy,  of  New  York 
City,  and  Dr.  Vlo«it  H.  Vogel.  bead  of  the 
XTBlted  States  Oovermnent  hoepltal  for  nar- 
eotle  addicts  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Legionnaire 
Barney  Boas,  former  world's  lightweight  box- 
ing champion  and  former  addict,  also  made 
a  stirring  and  enlightening  talk  on  bis  expe- 
wtth    tha   drug    hahtt. 

1  high-ranging  school  officials  also 
tnoltidlng  Dr.  William  Janaen. 
auparlBtendent  of  Mew  Tork  City  schools,  and 
Ifaitmtnian  Ifoaa.  president  of  the  city's 
board  of  education.    The  FMeral  Oovein- 


mcnt  was  represented  by  Commissioner  Harry 
Arvslinger  of  the  Pederal  Btireau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dr  Kenneth  W.  Chapman,  assist- 
ant chlff  of  the  divUlon  of  hospitals  of  the 
U  8.  Public  Health  Service.  Special  Ses- 
sions Judge  Matthew  Troy,  a  stsunch  Le- 
trionnalr*'.  and  New  York  State's  Attorney 
Oneral  Nathsnlel  Goldstein  also  were  among 
the  3rt  speakers  heard  during  the  ciinlc. 

The  conference  was  the  outgrowth  of  an 
f  •  erture  made  to  l.atlonal  Commander 
Cfx-te  by  Irving  Geist,  New  York  philan- 
thropist, several  weeks  ago.  asking  Legion 
help  in  stamping  out  the  narcotics  evil 
a.".:on(?  the  Nation's  school  children.  Com- 
mander C<x:ke  appointed  a  special  commlt- 
tff.  headed  by  Past  National  Commander 
CVe(jrt;e  N  Craig,  of  Indianapolis,  to  co<3per- 
ate  with  Geist  in  sponsoring  the  clinic 

Wnen  Craig  was  unable  to  attend.  Com- 
mander Cocke  delegated  James  P.  O  Neil, 
c^irector  of  American  Legion  publications 
and  aL%o  a  former  national  cocunander,  to 
act  a.s  temporary  chairman  for  the  clinic. 
C'NeU  received  able  assistance  from  others 
on  the  special  Legion  committee  which  in- 
cluded Clarence  E.  Cross,  of  Chicago,  mem- 
ber of  the  Legion's  finance  commission;  Leo 
V  Lannlng,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  State  director 
of  veterans'  affairs  and  national  executive 
committeeman  of  the  Legion;  and  Guy 
Stone,  of  Glenwood.  Ga.,  member  of  the 
national  executive  conunlttee.  Rev.  Father 
Edward  J.  Carney,  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  im- 
mediate past  national  chaplain  of  the  Legion. 
sat  in  on  all  sessions  as  an  observer  for  Com- 
mander Cocke.  Rendel  Shake,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, represented  the  Legion's  child  welfare 
division  which  Is  very  much  interested  In 
stamping  out  the  growing  usage  of  narcotics 
among   teen-agers  and  school  children. 

Summing  up  the  3-day  conference  which 
elicited  much  favorable  editorial  comment 
from  newspapers  throughout  the  cotintry. 
C'NeU  pledged  the  continued  cooperation  of 
the  American  Legion's  3,000.000  members  and 
17.000  posts  in  helping  Pederal,  State,  and 
municipal  authorities  to  combat  the  sale 
and  addiction  of  narcotics.  Meanwhile,  the 
cor-imittee  will  study  the  approximately 
100,000  words  of  speeches  and  testimony  be- 
fore making  specific  recommendations  to 
National  Commander  Cocke  and  the  national 
executive  committee. 

{Prom  the  Milwaukee  Joiumal] 

EAOtxs  To   Am  iK  Dops  Puht — CoMscmn 

Namxd 

A  committee  of  the  State  aerie  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Kagles  wUl  investigate  and 
work  out  a  program  for  fighting  sales  of 
narcotics  to  minors,  former  Judge  Albert  H. 
Schmidt  of  Manitowoc  announced  Monday. 
Judge  Schmidt  heads  the  committee.  The 
^roup  was  formed  Saturday  night  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  Eagles  State  conven- 
tion at  Beaver  Dam.  after  the  Judge  had 
warned  of  the  "devUlah  effect'^  of  narcotics 
on  children.  The  committee  wUI  meet  tn 
Milwaukee  soon  to  plan  Its  attack. 

Wisconsin  courts  have  been  too  lenient 
with  peddlers  ctf  narcotics.  Schmidt  said. 
Judtres  should  Impoee  maximum  sentences 
wt'hout  probation,  he  said.  He  added  that 
he  favors  death  oentcnces  for  dope  peddlers. 

Schmidt  said  local  police  authorities,  par- 
ents and  teachers  usually  "hushed  up"  re- 
p<irts  of  narcotics  peddling  and  addiction. 
Thi.s  is  wrong,  he  said. 

Crime  cant  stand  the  light  of  publicity." 
he  said.  "The  people  should  know  about 
this." 

The  Judge  said  the  Wlaeonsin  group's  ac- 
tion was  expected  to  stimulate  the  Eagles' 
national  organlaatlon  into  a  similar  attack 
on  the  narcotics  problem. 

Schmidt  Is  a  former  MaiUtowoc  county 
and  JuverUie  court  Judge.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  State  youth  f-irvlce  com  mission  and 
Is  an  adviser  on  youth  guidance  for  the  Stata 
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aerie  of  the  Eagles.  Other  members  of  his 
committee  are  Ray  Markey.  secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  aerie,  and  H.  E.  Ounderson.  A.  P. 
of  L.  representatlTe  on  the  Milwaukee  com- 
munity welfare  council. 


lacressed  Liqaor  Tax  WoaU  Deligbt  tbe 
Bootiesser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  w.i^HiWGTcy 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  23.  1951 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Mr.    Pre-sident.    I 

a.sk  unanimoiis  consent  to  bave  prmt-^d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Increased  Liquor  Tax 
Would  Delight  the  Bootlesger."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Inquirer  of  June 
18.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LxcKEAsrn   Liqcok   Tax   V^-UL.D   Dtlicht  tkb 

BOOTUTG^FR 

Racketeers  and  criminal  ccmbines  are 
fwirning  out  and  seliliig  bootleg  liquor  to  an 
extent  comparable  with  that  of  the  Illegal 
liquor  traffic  in  the  days  ol  the  "noble  experi- 
ment" kno'*'n  as  prohibition.  This  surpris- 
ing and  alarming  Laiormatlon  wais  disclosed 
at  the  recent  meeting,  in  this  city,  of  the 
east.crn  regional  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Llqiurr  Adminxstrators. 
It  furnishes  clear  proof  that  the  iegiumate 
liquor  industry  is  meeting  with  severe  com- 
petiticn  I'rom  the  present-day  heirs  of  those 
whc,  during  the  degrading  and  debauching 
reign  of  prohibition,  Tisiied  so  many  shock- 
ing evilB  upon  the  American  people. 

As  everyone  knows,  or  should  know.  Illicit 
liquor  pays  no  taxes  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  legal  product  is  taxed 
at  the  heavy  rate  of  Sd  a  gallon.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  that  rate  greatly  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  Siich  an  m- 
crea.<je  wcuid  be  welcome  news  Indoed  to  the 
nialefactcrs  who  are  running  the  bootleg 
liquor  trade,  since  the  more  taxation  is  le^.ed 
on  the  legitimate  product  the  greater  the 
market  will  be  for  the  output  of  the  boot- 
lecglrg  industry  and  the  lesster  will  be  trie 
demand  for  the  product  that  complies  wuh 
tiie  law  m  all  respects 

Our  legislators  Ln  Washington  should  ex- 
am.ne  this  whole  situation  closely.  It  is  cf 
major  consequence  to  the  Rt^public  at  a  pe- 
nc<l  cf  >:ur  history  when  crime  of  various 
k.nds  I.?  so  active  an::.ong  tis  and  commanding 
such  well -publicized  attention,  official  and 
nor  :OciaI 

T^.e  bootlegging  trade  Is  a  criminal  eater- 
pn-se  cf  the  worst  kind. 

In  view  of  the  success  attending  its  opera- 
t!  :ns.  with  conseqtient  heavy  tax  losses  to 
The  L^nited  States  Government,  the  Treasury 
Department  should  reconsider  most  care- 
ftilly  its  proposal  that  the  liquor  impost  be 
ranged  frcm  the  existing  rate  of  *9  a  gallon 
tc  S12  a  gallon. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  Mr.  John  F.  O'Con- 
ne!.  chairman  cf  the  New  York  State  Liquor 
Authority,  declared  in  his  annual  report 
issued  in  March: 

"Further  tax  boosts  muv  price  legal  liquor 
cut  of  the  market  and  bring  back  widespread 
bootlegging,  with  serious  social  and  economic 
repercussions  In  this  State." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  evils  of  pro- 
hibition are  manifesting  themselves  so  pro- 
nouncedly throughout  the  land  once  more. 


i^  is  LmperatlTe  that  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  authorities  glre  due  attention  to  them 
and  take  such  measures  as  will  deal  prc^jerly 
with  them.  The  product  being  sold  by  the 
bootlegging  Interests  la  not  cmy  pjrodtKed 
and  disposed  of  In  defiance  of  the  tax  and 
other  laws,  but  is  also  seriously  Inimical  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  those  who  con- 
sume tt.  Were  Congress  to  Increase  the  pres- 
ent heavy  Impost  on  legal  liquOT,  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  the  already  flourishing  traffic  Ln 
the  illegal  product.  Neither  the  Federal 
Treasury  nor  the  American  peciple  would 
benefit.  The  malefactors  of  the  bcctleg- 
ging  industry  would,  however,  be  deiishted 
bv  it 

'The  Illegal  liquor  traffic  is  a  challenge  v, 
o->2r  law-makinz  and  law-e.iforc*ment  au- 
thorities. Its  suppression  Is  a  matter  of 
prtme  importance  to  our  country,  from  the 
moral  and  mat*?riai  point  of  view. 


'Fe<ierad  Pay  locreasc  for  Feilcral 
Emplcyee* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHUStTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2S,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  mclude 
the  following  statement: 

Immediate  financial  relief  for  Federal  clas- 
sified employees  from  the  tragic  et?ec:s  of 
current  rising  living  cost.*,  and  the  failure  of 
their  salaries  to  keep  pace  with  these  cost 
fluctuations  since  1939,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  retain 
the  services  of  highly  skilled.  Icy-L  and  faith- 
ful public  servants  and  if  this  Government 
is  to  attract  the  qualified  technical,  pro- 
fessional, and  clerical  personnel  necessary  to 
perform  vital  Ciovemment  oreratlons  during 
this  critical  period.  H.  R.  241.  providing  a 
17-percent  increase  in  basic  salaries  of  clas- 
sified workers,  will  partially  meet  this  prob- 
lem 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  volumincnos 
testimony  offered  thxxs  I'ar  In  heartr.gs  be- 
fore the  House  Civil  Service  Subcommittee 
on  this  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
Is  admitted  that  a  22-percent  Increase  tn 
base  pay  is  required  to  equalize  the  salaries 
cf  Federal  classified  woriers  with  the  rise 
in  living  costs  since  1339.  When  the  17- 
percent  pay  Increase  provided  under  H.  R. 
241  was  first  introduced  tn  January  1951,  it 
was  more  than  j\istifled  as  admitted  in  tbe 
2a-percent  figure.  Since  that  time,  prices  of 
commodities'  hav?  risen,  which  ;ust,ify  fur- 
ther the  17  percent  as  a  conservative  figure. 
Aside  from  the  significance  of  cost-of-living 
indexes.  Consumers'  Price  Indexes,  etc  .  the 
simple  fact  remaiJis  that  the  Federal  classi- 
fied employee  has.  since  1939  expenenc«'d  a 
continuous  decrease  in  saJii-y  and  take-home 
pay  due  to  the  ever-lncreasmg  lag  between 
hi5  earnings  and  the  amount  required  tc  pro- 
vide necessities  for  himself  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

My  fiies  contain  numerous  case  histories 
of  Federal  workers  illustrating  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  squaring  the  familj  budget 
for  essential  items  with  the  biweekly  pay 
checks.  Obviously  the  Federal  classified 
worker  generally  has  managed  to  stirvlTe. 
despite  the  voluntiiry  departure  of  more 
than  200,000  of  these  emfrioyecs  from  Fed- 
eral service  during  the  past  year. 

How  hare  those  who  remained  managed  to 
Burrive.  if  their  salaries  are  inadcqiiate  as 
pictured?  The  answer  is  twofold.  Many 
workers  have  been  lottstd  to  resort  to  tha 


asc^stiuice  of  rmrlcxa  loan  ■geniiea.  not  as 
an  isolated  mstancc  to  meet  a  particular 
urgent  iltuatioo,  but  a*  a  coatinuijig  aoiu- 
tion  to  £  permanent  financial  p3t>tilem.  The 
result  is.  of  course,  that  take- home  pay  is 
further  reduced  by  payment  rX  Interest  rate* 
on  loans  tc  provide  neceasi'ies,  such  as  food. 
clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  and  education 
for  children. 

The  second  alternative  u»««d  by  many  Ped- 
eral workers,  p«ut,iciilarly  m&iea  with  depend- 
ent  .  l3  to  obtain  supplementary  employment 
su^.i  as  work  at  night  and  on  week  ends  to 
arid  tc  the  inadequate  Federal  base  pay.  The 
number  o;  Federal  employees  who  find  It 
necessary  co  use  this  means  of  obtitininf  ad- 
ditional liicome  is  astounding.  Surveys  in 
many  ovSces  indicate  that  as  many  as  75  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  the  GS-4  rate  at«d  *»- 
low  j.ust  And  outside  employment  to  supple- 
ment  their  income  as  Federal  employees. 

Th^e  workers,  as  other  loyal  citlaens  of 
cur  country,  anticipate  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 12  to  13  per<:ent  in  personal  In- 
come taxes  In  ths  near  future.  As  devoted 
Americans,  they  are  wtlilng  to  p«y  the  flnan- 
ciil  burden  of  operating  the  Government  of 
our  Nation.  Assuming,  bt^wever.  that  the  17- 
perccnt  base  pay  increase  provided  In  H.  R. 
241  is  finally  approved  by  Congress,  addi- 
tional taxes  will  reduce  subctantlaily  the 
effect  of  the  pay  increase  on  take- home  pay. 
When  the  prospective  tax  toost  Is  added  to 
the  average  5-percent  Increase  in  withhold- 
ing taxes  made  effective  In  September  IdSO. 
the  pU£bt  of  the  Federal  classified  employee 
is  further  emphaaiaed. 

As  Federal  workws.  they  are  not  asking 
the  unreasonable.  Their  request  Is  simply 
that  a  conservative  measure  of  flnanctal  re- 
lief provided  in  H.  R  Ml  be  granted,  which 
Will  enable  them  to  live  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  Pederal  employment. 


Piirg«  ■  Emia^ttH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  cowwBcnctJT 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  TEB  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  Jnne  2J.  1951 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  v/f  the  Rbcoko  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Purge  in  Badapest."  pul)- 
lished  in  the  ^^ew  York  Times.  This 
editorial  confirms  the  observations  in 
the  remarkable  letter  from  Mr.  Boros. 
of  Bridgeport,  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Rccoso  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thf  Rmcfxo, 
as  follows: 

PuaOE    Ml    BtTBAPIST 

The  mass  deportations  of  firmer  nuddle- 
claas  Hungarians  from  Budapest  and  other 
cities  in  recent  weeks  is  only  the  latest  marU- 
fescation  of  a  totalitarian  technique  tttat  has 
become  familiar  In  tbe  past  decade.  The 
Communist  rulers  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
driving  theU  "clara  enoniee"  out  of  their 
homes  and  into  concentration  camps  or 
forced  labor,  under  conditions  which  meair 
practically  the  early  death  of  many  of  tlioee 
Involved.  The  familiarity  and  repetitlveneea 
of  this  pattern  should  not  and  cannot  dull 
the  reaction  of  tbe  world's  «maclencc  to  the 
horror  of  what  Is  iJetng  doiie. 

The  Tiltlmate  goal  of  theee  departatlofa  is, 
of  course,  the  extinction  of  ail  those  whoa* 
past  records  make  tliem  stispcct  as  oppo- 
nents of  the  regime.     To  achieve  thla  g'.ial 
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A  Fab«r  Way  tf  Cuttlcf  Leave 


SmriBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


or  McnnrnoTA 

ZN  TBI  SBUIS  or  THS  UNXIKU  STATES 

fVMcf.  June  2f.  1951 

Mr.  THYX>  Bfr.  Preiidexit.  a  few  days 
ago  an  aaMndBcnt  was  adopted  by  the 
ScData  to  the  independent  oflloes  ap- 
proprtettooa  tBH  reducing  the  amount  of 
annual  leov*  that  certain  Federal  em~ 
pkveca  may  cam  after  July  I. 

I  voted  atainst  that  amendment  As 
a  former  member  ol  the  Committee  on 
Port  Offloe  and  ClvU  Service,  which  has 
had  tbe  propoacd  leave  changes  under 
cooaMerattop  for  some  time.  I  did  not 
believe  that  a  rkler  <»i  an  appropriation 
bill  was  the  proper  way  to  change  the 
annual  leave  provided  bi  a  public  law 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  15  years.  That  rider  did  not  change 
the  law.  which  I  felt  stands  as  a  legal 
obUgatiflo  and  a  moral  obligation  until 
it  Is  changed  by  due  legislative  process. 
I  also  felt  that  the  Senate  should  have 
the  beoallt  at  a  fun  report  by  the  com- 
mittee and  adeQuate  debate  of  the  issue, 
for  thegc  la  much  involved  In  t'le  over- 
all qneatfau  tbat  caimot  be  so  easily 
reduced  to  akBpiy  eutttng  off  funds  and 
Umiting  Vb»  maviminn  leave  allowable 
for  ttioftKat  year. 

Last  tnaatim  the  Washington  Star 
carried  ao  wBtorlal  on  this  question  en- 
tnied  "A  FUxer  Way  of  Cutting  Leave.'* 
It  Ukei  into  consideration  the  various 
factors  fnmived  in  this  question  and 
sopparti  the  approach  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Crimnlmhiu  In  its  recommendations. 
I  ask  nnaniaMiitt  consent.  ICr.  President. 
thatjadg  cdttoKy  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pwwflg  of  tbe  RgcoKA. 

ICr.  LAMUBK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing tba  Tlfht  to  object.  I  wish  to  can  the 
iltntion  to  the  fact  that  the 

_  _  nhhto  the  CtvU  serrice  Com- 
mmlBtt  aov  makes  came,  as  a  matter 
of  fMl,  tHSi  the  chairman  of  our  ooo- 
dMtognished  asoator  fMm 


oBiy  X  also  wlih  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  within  a  few  days  we  shall  vote 
on  the  Question  of  pay  increases  for  Fed- 
eral empIoyMS. 

X  have  ao  obieetioo,  Mr.  Preaident. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcovd. 
as  foUows: 

A  F4ian  Wat  or  CinTuio  Lcaw 

Tba  gr»duate4-l«av«  plan  far  Federal  «tn- 
plofeca  propowd  by  the  ClTtl  Service  Com- 
mlaaton  provide*  m  more  equitable  way  of 
reduemg  leave  bcseflte  tban  doe«  the  straigbt 
e-day-cut  plan  approved  by  the  .Senate  In 
a  rider.  A«  Cbatnnan  Robert  Ramspeck 
teitliled  before  a  Senate  Clvlt  Serrice  Sub- 
committee, some  reduction  in  leave  is  ad- 
viaalile  becauee  of  changed  condiuons  since 
Iristuution  of  the  SO-day  vacation  privilege. 
But  the  cut-back  shouid  be  applit-d  c  irrlully 
There  waa  little  evidence  of  care  ir:  •.:■«* 
preparation  of  the  Senate  rider  on  the  l.nde- 
pendent  ofllces  supply  bill. 

The  Commission  would  apportion  Iptp 
privileges  according  to  length  ot  iwrvicv  u 
IS  customary  In  private  Industry.  Many  -  I 
the  newer  clvU-servlce  empl!  ytes  w^u.d  re- 
ceive leas  leave  under  this  eystem  than  under 
the  Senate  rider,  but  veteran  ernpiTy"''s 
would  fare  better.  Mr.  Ram«p«>«lt  toid  tr.^ 
subcommittee  he  believe*  this  arranKeme  nt 
Is  more  equitable  from  a  pers<)nn.:^l-r:i  ina  ."'- 
meat  standpoint.  And  the  savings  fur  the 
Government  would  oe  substir-finl,  a:th  rjU 
estimates  vary. 

Under  the  graduated  scale,  employees  wuh 
up  to  5  years  of  service  would  be  given  13 
days'  annual  leave,  thoee  with  from  5  *<:•  20 
years  of  service  would  be  ?lven  19'^  days  und 
those  With  more  than  20  ye^rs  of  service 
would  be  entitled  to  the  lull  2i  days  m:« 
allowed  for  all.  Sick  leave  W':uid  remain 
at  the  15-day  ma.i^mum  with  a<xumu  atiou 
permitted.  The  CcmmiMiou  argties  that  to 
ban  sick-leave  carry-overs  from  1  year  f  i  the 
next  tcadt  to  encourage  abuses  of  the  priv- 
ilege and  creates  hard6hi{>s  for  em^pj.ye<*a 
stricken  with  a  long  tllnes.s 

When  the  2^-day  vacation  w&&  Hppruved 
for  the  Federal  edtabli&hmeut  in  1936  a  5S- 
day  week  Wiis  in  eSect.  Since  then  the  d-day 
week  haa  given  employees  the  equivalent  uf 
26  days  of  additional  leave,  although  they 
work  1  hour  longer  each  week.  Further. riore, 
in  1036  routine  visits  to  a  physician  or  dentist 
were  cbari^ble  to  annual  rather  than  Mick 
leave.  Since  then  au  Executive  order  ha« 
approved  the  charging  of  such  vUiu  to  sick 
leave,  so  that  more  anntul  iea\-e  for  vaoi- 
tion  purpoaes  la  available.  Thus,  there  are 
good  argumeuta  to  support  the  movement 
for  ciirtallment  of  employees'  leave  rights. 

The  CommiMione  plan  will  receive  the 
study  by  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee that  the  iO-dny-leave  ilder  failed  to  get. 
Ttiat  Is  the  logical  and  proper  way  to  baxidie 
sucli  legislation.  If  the  comcalttee  acts 
promptly  on  the  proposal,  it  may  be  able  to 
head  off  Ut*  rider,  which  is  pending  before 
Seoate  and  House  eonferees.  The  problem 
la  Important  enough   to  justify   immediate 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  IHOMAS  J.  UNE 


IN  m  moatM  or  RgpsBBnrrATivis 

Thwniav.  Jufu  29. 1951 

Mr.  LAMB.  lir.  Speaker,  under  Inve 
to  estiiid  ny  remarks.  I  wish  to  Inehide 
tlM)  foQowliit  speech  of  Mr.  John  P.  Nave, 
m^tlaoal  commander,  Italian-American 
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World  War  Veterans,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Nave  on  May  27.  1991,  before  the  VOIE. 

Inc.,  a  nonprofit  membership  organiza- 
tion interested  In  building  a  ooounimity 

home  for  civic,  moral,  mental,  and  physi- 
cal improvement  of  mai^ind: 

Ax  American  CouutrNrrr  Horn  Pioject 
Ur.  Toattmaeter.  honorable  mayor,  fueeta, 

n.-rnhers  of  the  (VganlzatKm.  and  friend». 
tonight  ve  celebrate  the  sljtth  anniversary  of 
the  VOIE  -f'junded  on  a  theory  and  concept 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  IiulepeiMl.ni  e 
{•  i.ght  r  r  m  the  American  Revolution.  ai;d 
i:\c  rporaiAd  in  the  Constltutloa  of  the 
U  I  ;*ed  State*. 

I'  I,  t.hf  Maz/eln  concept  and  theory  thut 
'  ii  uur.  .li-e  by  nature  equally  free  and  ix»ce- 
pTdfrit:  'hnt  this  equality  is  eseentlal  to 
the  establishment  and  preaenratlon  cf  a  free 
c  vernn.erit,  that  every  Individual  must  be 
♦^qual  tfj  every  other  in  his  natural  right*; 
ud  thiit  liberty  will  always  be  Inaeeure  and 
'.  »■  mrd  t<  collapse  when  diacrUnlnatlon  by 
t  :  e  f>e«  pie  ajalnat  another  to  practiced. 

Little  Is  recorded  In  our  history  texitwoks 
:;  the  hlf'  cf  Dr.  Philip  Mazzel.  the  Floren- 
:;r.e  hcr::oaltiirlst  and  writer  who  In  the 
State  of  Virgin. H  from  1773  to  1785  aided  our 
c 'on'.ft!  leader-?  in  brtni^lng  forth  what  we 
(  muldrr  txlav  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 

Of  <.';r  fi.ri.er  explorers  who  left  an  In- 
lielibl"  imprint  on  early  American  history. 
.  :  >r  e.x  mrle.  Christopher  Columbtis.  An-.er- 
i,  IS  Ve-;:ucci.  Verraz7-ino,  John  and  Setaos- 
':in  Cabof,  and  thetr  contempiorarles,  we 
\.:ivc  re.id  .ir.d  heard  much. 

H-weer,  ^f  Dr  Ma:t3el.  the  Intimate  and 
;  -"It  f.lt-nd  of  B-nJanaln  Franklin.  Thomas 
:  ;Tt'r  'If.  James  Midl'.on.  James  ii-ii.T'.^. 
.>.r<i  ."^thT  cj'.ot:: 'iI  revolutionary  leaders.  Hev- 
.  "t!  "t  V. h<>m  !a*'r  became  Prcsident.s  of  tl-e 
V  :i;»ed  S-ates,  wf  have  read  and  heard  reUi- 
•i-fiv  li,tt!e 

When  wf  realize  th«t  Jefferson  Is  hl?- 
•  ■r-.'-rxliy  referred  to  as  the  pen  of  the  revr>- 
iMtlon  M^dlron  the  fathiT  of  the  Constltu- 
'.nn  arcl  MtMiroe  "he  orlrinatcr  of  the  famed 
c!' rtrine  iry  the  5.nrae  nor-  .  we  can  readily 
~  irrn!  e  tl-^at  Ma7.7el.  bec»:  a  •  o:  Ms  close  and 
intlma'e  assocLitlon  with  ,.a'*m  and  other 
ri  litem poraries.  must  ha  e  play^  an  Inipor- 
r  mr  r'lle  in  formuHtlng  what  today  we  have 
c  <rr.»  fo  know  a^  our  American  way  of  life 

I  «hal.  not  speak  st  length  on  this  F'.oren- 
f!nlan"8  contribution  to  the  .American  Rcyo- 
lutK-i  BMt  I  shall  summarlie  his  beliefs 
.'.nd  cone  nts.  so  <ttHnchly  upheld  In  the  cre- 
.uipn  «nd  founding  of  the  VOTE,  by  quotlr.e 
.;  brief  "xcerpt  from  an  article  written  by  him 
m  «   "<  lonii!  newspaper  around  1T74. 

It  retif'.B  ft.*  follows: 
Ail   men  are  by  nattirs?  equally  free  and 
i;vler'^>iv:ient. 

•*A  tn.i!v  republican  form  of  government 
<  innot  ex:.«!t  ercept  where  all  men.  from  the 
very  n.  h  to  the  very  poor,  '»re  perfectly  equal 
;n  th»'r  r.atural  rights 

•Dtscrlmlnntlcn  Inevitably  arouses  envy 
and  ll'.-fwUrt;  Therefore  liberty  will  always 
b>'  i:..^t'-  :re  and  finally  doomed  to  collapse. 

'Representative  democracy,  which  em- 
trmts  ill  individuals  In  one  simple  body. 
without  any  distinction  whatsoever,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  form  of  government  under 
which  a  true  and  ent'uxlng  liberty  may  be 
enjoyed. 

"Unfortunately  for  mankind  this  form  of 
government  has  never  existed." 

A^  one  reviews  the  American  Constitution 
and  Declaration  of  Independence,  it  caanct 
be  helped  to  notice  the  great  Influcnoe  anl 
indelible  mark  he  left  on  thfew  great  docu- 
ments. 

By  Impilcatioo  and  (ortituda.  whether 
realising  it  or  not.  the  VOU  waa  bora  to  up- 
hold these  great  principle  which  over  UO 
years  a^o  Maoei.  Jeflnaon.  iiarttaon.  Mowo  >. 
Washington.  Adama.  PrmnUin.  and  otbar 
colonial  leaders  ol  the  Revolution  uw  fit  to 
proclaim;  and  for  which  principles  stJice  Uu  t 
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tune  orer  atJXIOjOOO  aowriauM  li»Tt 
in  the  Armed  Vtmcm  to  pnwrw.  of  which 
2.0C0.000  are  lecortUd  $m  ettber  dead.  wmtxA- 
ed.  or  missing. 

The  VOIE  in  adtfltloa  to  npholdiag  tlM 
magnificent  prtncipis  that  there  staoold  be 
no  dlscnmlnatioo  is  cooununlty  life  becaoas 
of  race,  creed,  coior.  natiocal  crlgis..  and  an- 
cestry.  haa  also  embarked  on  a  great  human- 
itarian and  cluurttable  enterfviae. 

It  wtshfs  to  have  erected  in  the  city  of 
Syracuse  a  commulty  home,  a  monument  and 
symbol  to  man's  attempt  to  help  bis  fellov 
being. 

You  may  wisely  ask.  "Vnuit  is  a  commuoity 
home?** 

FraoJtly.  It  can  be  whatever  you  wish  It  to 
be.  However,  conseaaus  of  opinion  Is  that  It 
should  t:^  a  place  where  constructive  recrea- 
tion. CrKt-cIass  -rttlzenry,  and  the  mora', 
mental,  and  physical  improvement  of  men, 
women  and  children  cannot  only  be  pro- 
moted but  also  effectuated. 

The  next  question  arises.  "Bow  can  we  go 
about  It*  accomplishment?** 

In  this  we  can  find  our  answer  In  the 
greatest  b<:olt  ever  written. 

We  must,  first  of  all.  learn  that  ch.irlty 
begin  at  home:  that  selfishness,  greed,  ava- 
rice, personal  engrandizement.  malice  bicit- 
erlng.  rancor,  and  quarreling  over  personal 
gain^  and  prestige  has  no  place  whatsoever 
in  such  a  worthy  and  noble  cause. 

It  IS  not  a  one  man  show.  It  is  not  a  one 
man   p reject. 

If  it  Is  a  commtmlty  home,  then  it  right - 
fully  'hould  be  a  community  project  with  all 
worthv  and  Interested  persons  subject- 
ine  themselves  to  the  fulQllment  of  the  ob- 
jective— which  la  the  erection  and  oriera- 
tion  of  the  community  heme;  and  not  ttie 
swearing  of  allegiance  or  the  glTtne  of  loy- 
alty to  a  panlcular  group  or  Indlvidvial  for 
selfish  or  personal  reasons. 

As  Jong  as  individuals  believe  their  per- 
sonality and  prestige  is  of  greater  Import- 
ance than  the  objective  at  hand,  and  as  long 
as  such  belief  Is  allowed  to  persist  or  be 
superimposed.  I  fear  that  tl»e  objective  will 
be  lest  and  the  personalities  Involved  disil- 
lusioned. 

At  this  point,  again  you  may  wisely  ask 
"Why  do  I  stress  this  factor  of  personaU- 
tles?"  The  answer  is  simple.  The  success 
or  failure  of  any  community  home  project 
will  depend  largely  on  the  mj^e-up  of  its 
leadership   and   management. 

In  business  we  often  hear  that  the  success 
of  any  commercial  enterprise  rests  squarely 
and  to  8.  great  extent  on  the  guiding  forces 
and  elements  that  make  up  the  leadership 
and  mf.n.\gement.  Likewise.  In  a  conimu- 
nlty    home   affair. 

In  life  we.  as  individuals,  are  all  sales- 
men. We  have  something  to  sell  or  offer. 
Businessmen  sell  thetr  wares;  professional 
people  their  services;  average  individuals 
their  sklHi  and  labor.  While  primarily  ire 
do  so  for  a  Uvelihood.  oftentimes  we  find  it 
advpntageous  to  donate  some  of  these  things 
for  a  vorthy  and  noble  cause.  The  com- 
munity home  is  such  a  caiise. 

Under  proper  leadership  and  management 
it  can  be  made  well -known  and  supported 
by  the  community  at  large.  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  not  find  it  too  hard  a  cause  to 
proGTOte,  once  you  reveal  its  true  civic  and 
community  value. 

Community  homes  are  not  novel.  They 
have  been  built  tn  the  past.  They  will  con- 
tinuoxisly  be  built  in  the  future. 

The  American  people  know  their  sound 
and  intrinsic  value.  They  will  not  stand  in 
the  way  o£  their  vectkn.  Annually  mil- 
lions of  doUars  are  donated  and  spent  for 
charlUble.  rellgloua.  cducaticoal.  humani- 
tarian, and  other  lumpsoAt  eaussa.  Coca- 
munlty  homes  fan  wtttaln  fhla  category. 

Too  often  iriMB  a  project  of  erecting  auA 
operating  a  eommqpity  bam*  ts  uimIii  latin 
some  cittaens  cry  out  that  It  is  a  misguided 
and  doomed  adventure. 


Lei  ma  state  emtepictoally  tliai  eommantty 
iKunes.  uBderUken  in  a  rrasooahte  and  en- 
ll^tencd  maiuwr  to  serve  a  seeded  or  de- 
slrabte  functlcm,  are  seldom  failures. 

The  American  people  want  and  cbcrfsli 
them.  If  tSmy  are  commenced  and  the  mis- 
sion falls.  It  stands  most  likely  as  an  iDdk:t- 
ment  that  the  leadership  and  nianagwnent 
to  a  large  extent  was  of  poor  or  tmsound 
qtiality. 

We  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  as  elsewhere, 
need  a  community  home.  In  the  immediate 
postwar  plans  for  our  city  such  a  home  was 
plannty!  and  design.ated.  Unfortunately  the 
financial  problems  of  our  munlctpal  govern- 
ment has  made  this  proiect  an  impossibility. 
We  are  no  closer  to  it  today  ttian  at  the  close 
of  W^arld  War  n. 

Fortunately  for  us  we  had  then,  as  we  liave 
now.  an  organization  within  our  fair  city. 
the  VOIE,  whlrh  kept  this  idea  of  a  com- 
munity home  alive  and  simmering 

It  reasoned.  If  it  c-annot  be  done  publicly, 
why  not  through  private  subscript iocis. 

And  so  in  the  last  se'.eral  yean  slcwiy  but 
surely  it  has  been  arcumuiatini;  a  bigger  and 
bigger  community  hurae  buiidmg  fund. 
Prc-sently,  whLe  these  funds  are  far  from 
adequ-ite  and  nwd  ic-  ds  supplemented  they 
nonetheless  serve  to  t!lr.«tr«te  that  the  VOIE 
IS  giving  Just  more  than  lip  service  to  this 
worthy  and  cherished  dream. 

At  this  stage,  perhaps,  we  c<:;me  to  the  most 
important  and  immediate  question.  "When 
shall  we  start  the  community  home  drive"*'* 
The  answer  can  be  found  in  a  simple  stury 
reputedly  to  have  taken  place  tn  World  War  I. 
It  appears  that  on  the  field  of  battle  a  famed 
French  marshal  was  told  that  his  army's 
rear  was  s^^gtng.  its  sides  exposed,  and  front 
collapsing.  Confronted  with  this  news  he 
exclaimed  he  had  but  one  aitemstive — to 
attack  and  go  forward  to  victory — which  iiis- 
tcry  records  2ie  so  gloriously  did. 

Today  VCIE  is  seekia?  erection  of  a  com- 
munity home  ha5  to  face  inflationary  prices, 
reduced  take-home  pay.  limited  personnel, 
and  skeptical  onlot^kers. 

I  say  to  you  meet  the  challenge.  Take  on 
the  Joh  Believe  s«j  strongly  in  your  objec- 
tive that  you  cannot  be  deterred.  March  for- 
ward like  soldiers  into  battle.  Overcome 
each  obstacle  in  yotir  path.  The  greater  the 
obstacle  the  plater  the  victcwy.  Be  everlast- 
ingly confident. 

When  the  community  home  is  finally 
erected  and  dedicated  you  will  have  btiilt  a 
monument  to  humsnity  and  a  symbol  to  your 
cotirage. 

You  will  have  earned  the  respect  of  your 
community  and  the  admiration  ol  your  com- 
patriots. 

But  ibove  ail.  you  will  have  again  remind- 
ed to  the  many  who  have  so  long  forgotten 
the  teachings  of  the  greatest  Man  on  earth — 
that  man  still  believes  m  hss  fellow  nmc. 


Dan  A.  AOmi,  reUUlag  to  mi  •ontnil,  mm 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  cAurosKia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVES 

Fridejf,  June  29.  19S1 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  CsMomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uxider  lesre  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxooio.  I  iiKhide  tbe 
foUowing  letter: 

Czrr  or  L06  Axcsues.  Caur.. 
or  ras  CXrr  Cloek. 
Los  AiMMtes.  jum*  29,  I»51. 
At  tUft  mmtiBg  of  tba 
eouBcU  bdtl  Jane  a&.  ItSl.  tlM  foOovtng 
reaolutkm.  presented  by  Couneilman  Bd  J. 
Davcuport    and    seconded    by    (^wncnman 


am  July  ag.  1990.  after  loog  puMie 
bMTtDgs  OD  the  fliuUiigB  of  a  siarey  coBtlvg 
$35,000.  paid  for  out  of  dty  fuiKls  and  con- 
ducted by  s  surrey  ftnoa  s«I«etod  by  agree- 
ment between  landlords  and  tenaata.  labor 
and  tenant  grotips  who  favored  rextt  controis. 
the  dty  co^Jincll.  actinf  under  powers  grarted 
it  by  the  Ccngrsss  tn  tlie  laSO  Federsl  rent 
statute,  voted  for  decontrol  o«f  renu  tn  Ixw 
Angeles  by  a  two-thirds  majcrtty  of  its  mem- 
bership of  IS  (10  to  4».  1  OQcmber  absent; 
and 

"Whereas  Bousing  Expediter  Tighe  Wood 
defied  net  cnly  the  lethal  sctioo  of  our  legis- 
lative body  but  the  Congress  of  the  Ur.ited 
States  and  Joined  in  a  fantastic  court  »rtioa 
with  a  l---!,i  group  who  opposed  decontrol. 
reftisLnf  to  approve  our  action  even  under 
court  ciders,  with  the  result  that  decontrol 
in  hois,  Angeles  wa*'  not  efJecluated  until 
5  months  later,  on  December  aO.  1^0,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  1951  local  elections:  and 

"Whereas,  with  rent  decontrol  as  the  para- 
moimt  campaign  issue.  0  of  the  10  who  voted 
for  d««:ontrol  were  reelected  at  the  prtmariea, 
plus  1  new  member,  who  ran  a.*  an  apart- 
ment-house landlord  on  a  platform  of  rent 
decontrol,  and  the  1  member  of  the  10  de- 
control councilmen  who  wms  not  retximed 
to  cfflce  was  defeated  in  the  BoUywwxl  dis- 
trict oai  issues  other  than  rent  control,  while 
2  of  the  4  coiincilmen  who  voted  to  con  tin  tie 
rent  controls  were  defeated  for  reeiectkm; 
and 

"Whereas  since  this  election,  April  8.  came 
so  close  on  the  heels  of  decontrol  It  is  beyond 
argument  that  thf  tenant  voters  who  vastly 
outnumber  the  landlords  were  not  dlsturbetj 
about  decontrol  of  rents  tn  Los  Angeles  but 
instead  gave  a  vote  of  confidence  to  those 
legislaWH-i  who  brought  it  alxHit;  and 

"Whereas  while  llie  survey  upoxi  which 
local  decontrol  was  voted  July  28.  1850.  re- 
vealed a  rental  vacancy  factor  of  4.2  percent. 
surrers  by  three  different  agencies  com- 
pleted May  11  of  this  year  show  vsrancy 
factors  ranging  from  8.57  to  S  83  percent, 
and  cf  the  is.OOO-pIia  rental  uniU  surveyed 
I  which  U  mere  than  the  minimum  percent- 
iige  prescribed  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics as  a  comprehensive  sample  in  a  surrey 
of  this  tjrpe  (  24.28  percent  of  the  vacant  unita 
are  being  offered  for  x«nt  at  amounts  less 
th&n  -MJ  per  roorth  and  SS  e§  percent  of  the 
vacancies  sre  in  the  $40  to  ««0  per  montJi: 
and 

"Wliereas  thousands  of  rental  units  which 
have  been  held  off  the  market  during  rent 
control  are  now  being  dlered  at  hundreds  of 
Lxrge  subdiTiuons  ranging  In  si:Ge  up  to 
18.000  moderate- r>rlced  homes  In  one  single 
tract  and  the  lias  Angeles  newspapers  are 
carrylna;  mca-r  classified  "for  rent"  ads  than 
at  any  time  firtce  rent  controls  were  Imposed 
In  1M2.  and  with  the  bitterness  that  existed 
between  some  Luidiords  and  tenants  being 
wiped  out  by  decontroi  and  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  being  spent  by  prop- 
erty owTiers  to  renovste  their  rental  units 
nc»w  that  their  personal  prtde  of  controUtrg 
their  own  property  has  been  restored  foe  tua 
first  time  In  10  years:  and 

"Whereas  despite  the  rtst  tocrease  atl  our 
ciefeose-piant  employment  rolls  dunng  the 
6  months  of  rent  deccaatrol.  the  May  rental 
housing  surreys  reveal  a  surpim  of  rentals 
that  Ktm  can  absorb  more  than  100.CO0  peo- 
ple, not  to  menUoc  the  many  huge  liew  sub. 
divlsiozs  constantly  being  opened  where 
msderate-price  ttomm  can  be  purchased  Uke 
rmn  for  as  Utthe  as  §*&  per  month  even  by 
non veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Raotved.  That  the  dty  eoundt  s»  tlie 
elected  repsresentativea  of  ncfirlT  3.000.000 
peopte.  and  being  composed  of  the  same 
members  wtio  voted.  10  to  i.  ta  decoutroi  on 
July  ^a,  10SO.  does  reapMtSftiJly  pMttUm  thm 
liooibers  of  the  Boom  at  Ba|»MintattTes  mhI 
the  Sexwte  of  the  Ualt«d  9t*!tm  to  make  •• 
a  proTisioQ  of  whatever  new  rent-cootro4  law 
is  pHssed  that  no  city  vhleli  dcconaoitod 
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r»nt»  undtr  the  SonU-optton  powwi  (r«nt«<l 
to  l«  lefUl«UT«  body  by  Congrt*!  In  th« 
Pvdcral  r»nt  gtauite  of  1950  could  be  recon- 
trolled  without  i  majoiity  tote  of  »pproT«l 
by  ita  lefltlatiTc  body  " 
Respectfxilly  tubmltted 

W&LTn  C  Prmmoif, 

City  Clerk. 
ByA  M  Mouas. 

Assistant  City  Clerk. 


Ifaac«  Jaa  Padcrewtki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATlVtS 

Fridaw.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
passing  of  the  great  artist,  statesman. 
axKl  patriot,  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl, 
whose  deeds  earned  him  a  niche  in  the 
Hall  oi  Fame,  and  ensxaved  his  name  in 
the  hearts  of  people  of  two  hemispheres. 

I  think  that  It  is  fitting  for  us  to  i»use 
today  for  a  few  moments,  and  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  memory  of  this  great  man 
who.  like  Frederic  Chopin,  has  been  a 
stroog  bood  between  his  beloved  coun- 
try. Poland,  and  the  world. 

Ifcaee  Jan  Paderewaki  was  born  on 
November  6. 1860.  in  the  village  of  Kury- 
lowka.  In  Podcriia.  a  province  of  Poland 
at  that  time  occupied  by  Russia.  The 
history  of  his  family  contained  much 
tragedy  and  sadness — as  did  the  history 
of  many  other  Polish  families  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  There  were  in- 
stances at  erite  in  Siberia,  trials  and  im- 
prtaoomeiit  tiy  the  Russians,  all  falling 
into  a  pattern  of  Russian  attempt  to 
Roaitf  the  people  of  Poland.  As  a  child. 
Padentrdd  witnessed  a  national  drama. 
and  Que  word  "freedcnn"  came  to  have 
a  deep  and  reverent  meaning  to  him. 

Prora  earUcst  childhood,  Ignace  had 
abown  a  Itkiag  for  music.  At  the  age 
of  slz.  be  was  given  systematic  instruc- 
tion on  the  pianoforte.  Although  his 
tnstmetor  was  a  teacher  of  violin,  he 
Imparted  to  his  talented  pupil  the  rudl- 
msirts  of  music  and  deepooed  In  him  the 
love  of  systematic  exereiae 

At  13,  the  boy  PaderewsU  went  to 
Warsaw  and  entirely  through  his  own 
efforts  earrted  on  his  musical  education 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Warsaw  and 
after  4  yean  of  diligent  study  recelvnl 
the  fint  pete  offered  by  the  eooaerva- 
tory.  and  at  17  became  a  teaebor  in  that 
wtil-knovn  tnstltatloB. 

When  tn  1886  Paderevskl  arrived  In 
Vlenoa  to  become  the  pupil  of  Tbeodor 
Lasebetttky  It  «M  a  taaippf  dioioe.  Not 
only  becMM  tbe  aiad  Fidlib  muildan. 

•eaplaiitst. 


Paderewskt  made  his  real  debut  in 
1S87.  in  Vienna.  His  appearance  in 
Paris  a  year  later  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  his  European  fame.  In  1890  he 
went  to  London.  England  Immediaiely 
recognized  him  as  the  master  pian:^t, 
and  In  1891.  he  made  his  flr^t  trip  to  th*» 
United  State.s  where  he  was  hai^i  a.s 
a  musical  genias  Hi.s  f\rst  American 
concert  was  in  Carnegie  Hall,  with  an 
orchestra.  The  impression  he  made  on 
the  .American  public  wa,s  deep  and  poign- 
ant from  the  very  first:  there  wa.s  no 
mL«5taklng  the  quality  nf  the  man  and 
his  art.  It  wa.<;  a  unique  mpres^ion  of 
a  sort.  It  might  .safely  be  "^aid,  .>uch  a.s 
no  other  scic  artist  ever  quite  achieved. 
He  seemed  to  speak  a  ne-fi  Uinguage  in 
mu.sic;  he  raised  Us  pretry.  it.s  mauio. 
its  mj'stery.  its  romance  and  elofiueiive, 
to  a  higher  power  than  hi.s  li.NtPners 
knew.  To  everyone  it  seemed  a.s  if  he 
spcke  directly  m  an  individual  app)eal. 
touching  the  heart  a.s  n*n-f^r  bef'^re  His 
tour  of  the  country,  hi.s  re.arn  sea.xn 
after  season,  gave  r..-e  to  an  mcrea^in^ 
series  of  popular  dem-.-nstrruion^.  both 
in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
country,  such  as  had  never  been  -.v.r- 
nessed  here  .  before  For  years  fl-f 
ovations  continued,  interrupted  'inly  by 
the  turbulent  years  of  World  War  I 

As  Paderewski  played  in  the  far  cor- 
n'">rs  of  the  world,  he  demonstrated  his 
use  of  his  art  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved 
Poland.  Thi.';  Poh.sh  artist  made  Poland 
known  wherever  he  went.  His  cli.^.rm;iv:r 
personality  won  him  friends,  whose  name 
is  legion,  and  to  be  a  friend  of  Padert-w- 
ski  meant  to  be  a  friend  of  Poland.  Al- 
wajs  m  Paderewski  s  creauve  effort.^  the 
national  element  was  predominant  from 
the  first.  The  desolation  of  the  Polish 
plains  and  fields,  the  chivalrous  eaiety 
of  Polish  feats  aj"d  dances,  the  mf^lan- 
choly  of  a  people  longina  for  freedom. 
the  whole  rhythm  of  a  nation  that  liked 
to  express  its  feelin?  m  music — ail  tiie^e 
elements  guided  his  hand  a.s  he  wrote 
notes  on  paper  and  as  he  eloquently 
played  the  piano  At  his  first  American 
concerts  he  played  his  own  Concerto  No 
I.  opus  17,  and  his  Polish  Fantasia,  workis 
which  became  lasting  items  in  his  rep- 
ertory. Many  of  his  lesser  pianoforte 
solos,  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Poland,  fra- 
grant with  the  blossoms  of  Pohsh  na- 
tional art.  were  amongst  his  best  beloved 
offerings.  His  visits  and  concerts  in  Po- 
land always  caused  him  especial  excite- 
ment. His  unprecedented  success  as  a 
pianist  all  over  the  world  never  cau  rd 
him  to  forget  his  own  country.  On  one 
occasion  he  delivered  the  following  in- 
spiring message  to  the  Poles  in  America : 

Tb«  vtalon  of  a  itrong  and  independent 
Poland  baa  alway*  been  the  lodestar  of  my 
cilatence.  Ita  realisation  ta  still  the  great 
aim  of  my  Ufa. 

When  the  world  war  broke  out  in  1914 
he  dedicated  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
hla  euimtry's  serviee.  Be  was  honorary 
president  of  a  nonparty  group  of  Poles 
who  met  at  Vevey.  Switzerland,  in  the 
autumn  of  19U  to  organize  a  General 
Committee  of  Assistance  for  the  Victims 
of  tbe  War  In  Poland.  The  committee 
ftniteiy  founded  in  January  1915 
tbe  presldeney  of  Slenklewlcz. 


I'aderewski  es,tabll.shed  branches  in  I  arts 
and  London,  and  came  to  the  Ui  Itcd 
S'a'e.s.  where  he  remained  nearly  4  y  ■ar';. 
I  '.vini;  numerous  concerts:  and  chamj  lon- 
iv.a  the  cause  of  Poland.  His  con-trls 
nnd  efTorts  collected  enormous  isjm.s, 
which  he  devoted  primarily  to  the  pro- 
Fc'.ish  movement.  The  value  of  his  vcrk 
w,i-  itaiized  when,  on  January  22.  1917. 
P:-Mdcnt  Wihon  alluded  to  a  '"ur  ited, 
;i..;-  p^-ndent.  and  autonomous  Pol;  nd." 

h  :- ■^^e:nt.'  m  February  of  1917  that 
i."^."  United  States  would  soon  ente  the 
w  iv  Paderfwski  induced  the  Polist'  Nr^- 
t.  ::.i!  .A.ihance  to  found  a  prepantory 
.schocl  for  Polish  oiBcers  at  Camb  ldt.e 
Sprii.fe.s  Pa  .After  the  decree  whic  i  .au- 
thorized a  Polish  army  to  be  ta^s  d  in 
France.  Paderewski  obtained  in  Nc*em- 
cer  1917  frrni  Newton  Baker,  Secretary 
cf  War,  permi.«.?ion  to  recruit  volun  eers. 
Paderewski  secured  from  the  Can  dan 
Government  a  large  military  camp.  Nia- 
gara (11  the  Lake,  where  more  t::an 
22.000  Polish  volunteers  were  train  'd  by 
Canadian  ofUcers.  In  Augu.st  191"  the 
Poi.sh  National  Guard  Commi*ree, 
founded  at  Lausanne,  chose  him  ;  <  its 
representative  at  Washington.  It  was 
due  larrtely  to  hi.<  personal  efTorts  ai  d  his 
personal  mflutnce  that  American  sym- 
pathies fcr  the  Pch.sh  cau^e  assumed  a 
definite  fcrni.  in  terms  of  war  aim.  and 
material  aid. 

It^  the  fad  of  1917,  when  his  cc  ncert 
tour  w'u  arranged  in  every  deta:  and 
the  uaranteed  net  profits  were  to  ?ring 
him  twice  the  yearly  salary  of  the  I*resi- 
dent  of  ilie  Uiuted  States,  he  wirtd  his 
.manager  this  laconic  mes-sage:  "Cancel 
tour      All  my  time  is  needed  for  Poland." 

Alter  the  victory  of  the  AUies.  Pad- 
erewski visited  London.  From  the  e.  he 
departed  aboard  a  British  cruiser  fcr 
Poland 

Puderew.ski  foresaw  clearly  his  first 
ta.sk  .n  Poland.  He  would  have  to  unite 
the  various  polit.cal  factions  so  t  lat  a 
united  country  could,  at  the  forthct  m;ng 
p-acp  conference,  assist  in  the  final 
legalization  of  her  new-found  Ubert  v  It 
would  not  be  easy  as  political  indiv  duai- 
i.sm  and  particularism  were  old  radi- 
tions  In  Poland.  There  would  be  great 
cii {Terences  kx-tween  men  whom  he  epre- 
sented,  between  the  Comity  National 
which  combined  nationalism  w  th  a 
western  outlook  on  the  one  ham  ,  and 
the  Socialists  and  former  pro-0<  rman 
elements  at  home  on  the  other,  f  e  was 
conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  hi ;  task 
but.  in  addition  to  his  native  opti-nism, 
there  was  his  joy.  which  even  the  voice 
of  national  duty  could  not  drown,  .t  was 
he,  at  one  time  struggling  to  becime  a 
piano  teacher,  who  now,  on  board  8  Brit- 
ish cruiser,  was  bringing  unlflcatlcn  and 
perhaps  ultimate  independence  to 
Poland. 

W.i  thin  a  few  days  after  his  arr  val  in 
Poland,  it  became  evident  that  Pac.erew- 
ski  had  the  status  of  a  national  hero. 
On  reaching  Warsaw  he  declared  1:  Imself 
Independent  of  all  political  partiei;  and 
after  dlfllcult  negotiations,  during  which 
an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  1  e  suc- 
ceeded on  January  17.  lt>19.  In  ft  0:01018 
a  coalition  ministry,  of  which  he  k  eeame 
Prime  lilnlster.  as  weU  as  Minister  of 
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Foreign  Affairs.  He  obtained  for  Poland 
ofTicial  recoenltion  of  the  various  pwwers, 
and  thus  regularized  her  international 
posiiion.  He  suppressed  the  various 
miliiary  trroups  which  hindered  national 
unity  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Diet 
demanded  and  obtained  the  formation  of 
a  national  army.  On  April  6,  1919.  he 
uent  to  Pari.N  as  Poland  s  first  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  Minister  for  Poreum  Affairs  and 
the  Pif^mier  of  the  new-born  Republic 
of  Poland  was  a  notable  figure  amonc 
the  .statesmen  who  as-sembied  in  Pan.'^  at 
the  several  Peace  Conference.s.  not  only 
because  of  hi,s  {ier.sonahty.  but  because 
he  repre-^ntpd  a  country  which,  through 
its  f'irtr. ude  and  faith  in  .';pite  of  the  in- 
coi^retvible  aL'onie.'=  which  il.s  people  en- 
dured dur.'r.e:  tiit  war.  had  won  back  its 
national  life  and  independence  torn 
from  It  over  100  years  atro  bv  the  t-reed 
and  iealousie>  of  the  two  Central  Powers 
and  Ru.'^^ia.  Hi.s  hope  v  a.*^  a  livinsr  force 
in  bmdint  the  Pohsh  people  locether; 
thev  hAC,  tenaciously  chine  to  their  lan- 
guage, their  creeds,  iheir  tradition*;  and 
above  a'.l  to  their  hatred  of  th.e  dorain.i- 
tion  of  tho.se  who  had  depnved  them  of 
their  national  exi-tence 

The  result  of  the  World  War  made  pc^- 
sible  the  reahzation  of  this  constant 
hop>e  The  opportunity  had  come  to 
consummate  it.  With  this  .supreme  end 
in  view.  Poland  !^ent  to  Pans  I'-'na<-p 
Paderewski  and  Roman  Dmowski  to  ne- 
gotiate the  terms  to  be  incorporated  m 
the  peace  treaties  and  in  a  treaty  of  Po- 
land with  the  principal  powers.  Their 
task,  in  spite  of  the  sympathetic  atti- 
tude of  the  .Alhes  and  the  United  States. 
was  not  an  easy  one.  There  we.-e  very 
diffieult  problems  to  be  solved  m  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  Poland. 
for  her  territory,  while  she  was  an  inde- 
pendent slate,  had  been  a  variable  quan- 
tity. .<;mce  her  borders  had  fluctuated 
during  the  sixteenth,  seventeelh  and 
eiihteenth  centuries.  The  questions 
were  vital,  not  only  to  the  future  of  Po- 
land, but  also  to  the  future  peace  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  formulating 
these  answers  Mr.  Paderewski  took  a 
leading  part,  and,  though  naturally  pre- 
judiced in  favor  of  extending  Polish 
sovereisrnty  to  the  limit  of  her  historic 
posse s^sions.  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
erent  underlying  idea  that  the  new  Po- 
land must  be  a  state  possible  of  military 
defense  as  well  as  of  an  independent  eco- 
nom.ic  life 

A^ot>ert  Lansing  has  writen  of  Pade- 
rewskxs  conduct  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence i 

The  first  diroct  evidence  of  his  capacity 
as  a  leader  which  Impressed  me  w»»  his  suc- 
cestlv;!  eilurt  to  unite  the  jealous  and  tilcker- 
ing  Polish  factious  In  the  United  States  and 
Xo  obtain  their  common  acceptance  of  the 
autrnirSty  of  the  National  Polish  Council  In 
Paris.  Others  had  attempted  the  task  and 
failed.  Factionalism  had  been  the  rice  asd 
weakness  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land. *  *  *  I  am  oODTlnoed  that  Mr. 
Paderewski  was  the  only  Pole  who  could 
hare  overcome  tliLs  menace  to  the  cauae  of 
Poland,  a  menace  since  It  aerlotialy  Im- 
paired the  posaibility  of  the  recognition  at 
the  National  Council  at  Paris  by  the  AlUea. 
His  powers  off  persaaaton.  which  seemed  to 
spring  at  once  Into  being  with  his  entry 
upon  a  political  career,  bis  enthusiastic  coa- 


fidence  in  the  resurrection  of  Polai  d  as  an 
li. dependent  state,  and  his  entire  freedom 
from  personai  ambition  m^ade  liim  tte  one 
main  about  whom  the  Poles,  regaj  dless  ot 
faction,  appeared  to  be  willing  to  rally  •  •  • 
i.earlT  e%-erythiaz  that  he  aaid  ani  nearly 
everything  that  be  did  seemed  ti  be  the 
r:.;ht  thing.  He  made  few  mist.;-. kes  and 
he  never  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
c-urse  which  he  should  talte  He  wa,« 
u  :;;derluliy  rescsurceful  and  apparen'ly  haa 
ii:i  i.'-.Btinctive  sense  ct  the  fK>.s*,bie  and 
the  practJcabie.  He  held  his  im.<i..:.i.a-.icji  m 
if  ;-vih  as  tiC  did  his  err;Oiioni<  He  wa.-  iv.;i 
ca.'nea  away  with  ex-ravagar:!  h.'P-o;  jr  -.ir. - 
real  jza  b ;  e  d  rea  m.^  H  is  ■.■  i  *  w  i^  we  re  t-s  >r  : . ". :  a ;  I  v 
sane  ai^d  iocica: 

Paderewski  threw  him-self  i-;!::)  tV.c 
v-ork  of  politics  v,iih  the  .same  ard' i'  .ind 
co'otion  that  he  had  .>hown  m  f  jLlpvi  :r.„ 
The  impulses  of  his  mcomparabl*'  senros. 
A-  thou.'vinds  had  apph.uded  his  ma.?i:  ry 
c;f  harmony,  .'^o  thousiinds  came  to  ap- 
plaud the  intensity  of  his  patriotism  and 
the  sacrificial  spirit  with  which  he  la.ri 
down  his  belovec  muaic  lor  the  cau>e  o: 
hi.s  country 

It  was  fittin^r,  indeed,  that  M;  F.vie- 
rowsKi  should  be  the  one  to  sisin.  in  uc- 
half  of  Poland,  tlie  treaty  that  broke  the 
sh.icklc'S  which  she  had  uui.;  so  lone; 
and  which  procU'iimed  to  r- '1  the  u-orid 
that  PohLsh  independence  was  an  jccam- 
ph^hed  fact. 

In  pleadinc  for  the  Polish  ctum:  Pade- 
rewski combined  the  penius  of  thf  orator 
'Aith  the  genius  of  the  arti.st  It  i.s  re- 
corded that  he  beean  hi?  speech  mi.ch 
as  he  played  As  his  nimble  fini:ers 
m.oved  up  and  down  the  keyboard,  so  ran 
his  nimble  mind  up  and  down  the  diffi- 
cult and  troubled  frontiers  of  Europe 
One  felt  that  he  was  listening  tt^  a  great 
product  of  art  a  gifted  orator,  telling  the 
epic  of  a  people 

In  February  of  1921  Paderevskl  re- 
moved himself  from  active  partcipation 
m  a  political  career,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  music  and  hianamtanan 
endeavors.  His  love  for  Poland  remained 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  his  concern  for  its 
welfare  never  ceased.  When  th(!  Second 
World  War  broke  out.  he  was  among  the 
first  to  try  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  Polish  people.  He  passed  away  m 
New  York  on  Jime  29.  1941,  and  his 
heart  wa5  rended  with  deep  soitow.  for 
the  independence  of  Poland,  for  which 
he  worked  with  such  complete  devotion, 
was  once  again  invaded,  and  lY.e  people 
of  that  land  were  once  again  sullerini? 
under  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor.  Were  he 
alive  today,  knowing  that  the  heroism 
and  the  indescrilMible  sacrifice  of  the 
Polish  people  for  the  cause  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  our  allies  during  th<;  Second 
World  War  was  not  rewarded  by  the 
restoration  of  liberty  and  indeiiendence 
due  to  them,  his  heart  would  h.'eak. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  trib;jtes  paid 
to  Paderewski,  the  master  of  mu^c  and 
the  statesman  of  Poland,  came  from  the 
hps  of  Mr.  Theodore  E.  Steinway.  pres- 
ident of  Steinway  ft  Sons,  at  the  time  of 
Paderewski's  death,  and  his  intimate 
friend  for  many  years,  who,  spi»iking  of 
this  great  man.  said: 

His  pnstog  Is  the  md  of  an  epoetk  la  moiie. 
but  tn  peasiDf  be  bas  litft  wttb  as  saiB»- 
thtng  that  aettber  ttme,  nor  dttsianee.  nor 
that  human  frailty,  (orgeUtdness,  can  alto- 
gether destroy.     Be  bas  1^  wtiJi  ta  tbe 


precicus  thought   that  even  in  this  much- 

trcubied  wc»rid  the  t'twdness  of  manJclnd  still 

('XisiA.  auc  iliat  decency,  nobility,  and  ijreai- 
i.esji    la    the    human    bein^f    can    still    live. 

Tl-iere'ore  in  the  uiidst  of  our  sorro»'  we  rc- 
J.  ICC  becaus*  we  hive  not  ioft  him.  Puiand 
h.i'-  r.'):  ;■:■;?.  him,  and  the  world  ha«  r.nt  lost 
l..r:i 
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OF    CON  NEXTICI'T 

THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
F-idGV   June  29.  1951 

Mr  BENTON  Mr  PrcMdent.  I  ask 
lai.imou-  consent  to  have  printed  in 
e  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  article 
■  Robert  Fromau.  a  naticriaily  known 
rt  lance  writer,  on  tlie  Watch  That 
Dollar  Famous,  which  ap- 
lie  May  1951  i.*'Sue  of  Steel- 
ways  ms'»a/ine  a  well-known  trade 
journal 

This  article  deals  v:Ah  the  world-fa- 
mous Iii^rahain  dollar  watch  manufac- 
tured by  the  E.  Iii^raham  Co  of  Bristol. 
in  my  giat«?  oi  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Froman  points  out  it  is  not  only 
an  ama7in^iy  accurate  watch  but  an 
amayinkfly  louirh  and  ine.xpen.sive  watch. 
Il  contains  at  least  90  separate  parts.  I 
acree  with  Mr.  Froman  tliat  it  was  and 
rer.i.  ins  a  feat  cf  enginetrlng  skill  to  be 
able  to  manufactiu-e  such  a  complex  me- 
thaiusm  at  &o  low  a  cost.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  tho  Ingra- 
ham  brothers.  Edward  and  Dudley,  and 
also  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  founder  of 
the  company,  ^lobert  In^iraham.  for  their 
enterprise  and  ingenuity.  Their  Bristol 
plant  employs  2.250  workers  who  turn  out 
30  000  clocks  and  watches  per  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follow*  s; 

The  W.*rcH  Tii.*T  Made  the  E)ollak  Famotts — 
Thocgh  It  Mat  Set  Yor  Back  «1  69,  To- 
tAT  s  Dollar  Watcm  Is  Srna.  a  Peoductiom 

MlHACLI    AND    A    TElBrrt   TO   Ol-D-FASmOWEO 
YaNKEI    iNCENriTT 

(By  Robert  Froman) 

In  lonely  state  on  tlie  vat>t  malio^any  desk 
of  the  purchasing  manager  of  a  large  chain 
of  5-and-lO  stores  reposes  a  small  object  en- 
cased in  steel  and  glass.  Before  the  de^k 
Sows  a  streim  of  fast-talking  aalesmer. 
Nearly  all  of  them  sooner  or  later  refer  l«> 
their  oSsrings  as  great  bargains. 

At  the  wt»-d  "bargain"  the  man  behind  tiie 
d^Kk  raises  a  hand  to  stop  tbe  Oow  of  rheto- 
ric and  points  to  the  steel  and  giass  object. 

•When  you  use  tliat  word,"  he  says,  "stop 
and  think.  Can  what  you  are  seiling  com- 
pare witli  this  as  a  bargain?" 

It  seldom  can.  For  tiie  item  on  the  desk 
is  one  of  history's  most  famo;is  bargains — 
tbe  dollar  watch.  Though  It  now  eeUs  for 
•l.flB  to  ta.2S,  it  is  an  even  greater  bargain 
today  tiian  it  was  50  years  ago  wbcn  it  first 
came  to  be  known  as  the  wateb  that 
tlie  dollar  famous.  Far  in  that  time 
have  Inereaaed  more  than  cichU^cdd  and  : 
terial  ooets  hate  more  than  donUsd. 

The  more  dosely  yon  mnmtim  sucli  a 
watcb  tlie  more  falmlolu  a  Iniy  tt  aeena. 
Containing  at  least  90  sefMurate  perta.  amat 
of  them  machined  to  a  totarasee  of  a 
thmieaiKltb  ot  an  tadi  or  taa.  the  walcti  la 
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Both  p«*ka  IMV*  •  commoo  bM*  In  tb* 
•un  iUaI  vtoleh  flnt  nuMte  tt»  bow  »t  t«Mt 
t,000  jmn  Mfo.  Tboufb  th«  dliU  kept  Um« 
envMy  at  bast  and  not  at  all  on  ctoudj  diiym. 

VM  lo*«ntiwl  aooM  a.500  yvan  Ut«r.  Tb« 
bcur  0mm  vblcb  (trtppud  Muad  laMMtf  of 
vatar  airtvatf  about  900  B.  C 

A  naall  anay  ot  tnvmton  vracUad  with 
Um  niTitil—  off  feMiMBC  tbiM  for  buadrwla 
or  ytara  HnMaafTi.  bat  ttaoash  i&any  mad* 
tmportaat  eoatrflbotlfaBa  to  tha  aetenea  at 

tlv*  but  tnaaeorata  etoeka.  it  waa  not  untu 
tfaa  iinaaiitb  «j«utmj  that  OatUae  mada  poa- 
albla  tba  iif  ■  Marhantral  tkotk  tbroogb 
hlB  atotr  «C  tiM  habtta  aad  panonaUty  of 
tba  iiiiitlwai.  A  valfbt  avfaoclac  en  tba 
•ndtfa 

•imtm  Mtbfi  fe«^  •atf  tortt  at  ttw 
m  #  llM  proptfltag  fc 
B  ^Ma   iwUic   la  a  aananar   and 

OalOao^  tlaaa  BanMa  bad  bookad  a  aprtag 
tc  a  tnte  of  tootbad  wbaala.  Tba  aprtoc 
arooad.  aad  It  ttoa  banda 
at  a  ale^  «a>«  attaeoad  to  tba  laat  wbaal 
tba  mmmtm  wvuld  kaap  taaa.   liua 

11  vorbad.  but  aa  tta 


la  Om  IOfr»y«ar<-old  I.  Xnfrabam  Go.  of  Bria- 
tol.  Ooaa.  Mhrard  and  Dudlay  Infrataam 
wbo  run  tba  eompanj  aay  tbat  thtrf  never 
to  atanal  at  tba  price  of  thatr  watcboa. 
1914  and  IMO."  aaya  Kdvard, 
tba  vaffH  wa  paid  tripled.  Since  IMO 
aad  Boatarlala  ooau  bave  more  than 
doublad  acala.  but  our  pocket  watch  sttu 
casta  tba  eoaaamar  leaa  tbas  ta.  When  any- 
ooa  aaka  me  bow  we  do  It  I  anrwer  u  bon. 
eatty  aa  X  can.    I  aay  I  Juat  don't  know. ' 

Tba  Incrmbama,  of  courae.  are  aomewhat 
faoatloUB  on  tbla  point.  Actually  there  la  no 
claarcut  anawer.  but  a  good  part  of  the  rea- 
aoa  la  tba  fact  tbat  every  year  the  Ingrabama 
or  tbair  tacbnldana  dlacover  a  number  of 
Ingcnioiia  waya  to  make  watch  parte  a  little 
cheaper,  a  Itttlc  faater.  or  a  little  better. 
Sine*  1914  they  estimate  they  have  made  as 
many  aa  S.000  Improvementa  in  their  produc- 
tion mctboda. 

A  tour  through  the  plant — where  some 
2M0  men  and  women  turn  out  over  30.000 
watcbea  and  clocka  per  di*y— U  likely  to  be 
confualng  to  a  layman  but  It  docs  gi>'e  hlru 
an  Id^  of  bow  so  much  can  be  sold  for  so 
Uttle. 

The  tlve-»to«7  brick  rtructure  Is  a  relatively 
quiet  place.  Instead  of  slamming  and  wham- 
ming away,  tha  mach^nee  that  turn  out  the 
tiny  parta  (aome  are  oarely  vlalble)  make 
only  aokail  rttttllng,  whirring,  or  chipping 
ncnaoa. 

Such  a  machine  la  the  one  that  stamps  cut 
the  toothed  wheela  for  the  trains  of  gears. 
Flipping  out  5.000  stMl  or  brass  wheels  per 
hour.  It  senrea  as  one  of  the  best  examplee  of 
tfaa  dUfaraaoa  batwaen  producing  the  dollar 
watch  aad  tba  >aweled  watcb. 

'Tba  heart  of  tbla  machine  la  the  blanking 

dlf.     la   tba   jeweled -watch    industry    such 

dlaa  are  run  of  the  mill,  for  delicate  band 

machining  flnlabea  the  whecle  they  produce 

to  tha  necaaanry  tolerances.    But  to  make  a 

watch  fdr  a  dollar  you  have  to  eliminate  ex- 

tband  work.     Consequently  the  In- 

grabanjB  may  spend  5  to  10  times  aa  much  for 

dlaa  as  tha  Jawalad- watch  people.    For  their 

mooay  they  get  fine  tool  ateel  dies  and  sub- 

disa  tbat  turn  out  gears  of  f antaatlc  accuracy. 

A  gaar  pcqiplzig  from  one  of  the  dies  la  per- 

(aet  to  within  one  ten-thousandth   of   an 

Indi.    Tb  show  bow  good  the  ateel  is.  a  die 

•ttl  ahapa  18,000  steel  at  100,000  braea  parta 

bafotatt  baa  to  ba  reabarpenad. 

la  anAthir  part  of  the  plant,  long  banks  of 

chatter  away  ao  automati- 

ajOO.000    tiny    ateel,    braas. 

,  aad  aluminum  pa^rta  every  day — that 

can  operate  a  ntunber  of  them 

wlthoot  working  up  a  sweat. 

BIgh  carbOD  sivlag  ste^  have  now  made 

tha  production  of  an   inexpensive 

m  than  an  Inch  In  diameter.    Theee 

gat  actra  apaelal  handling.    Heated  to 

X.00O*.    than     eoolad     In     oU     and 

to  a  parfbct  temper,  tba  ntetal  makea 

wtth  BMra  power  than  aome  of 


two  banking  pins,  two 

liiiiMliailtTis  of  an  lacb  In  dlametar.  and  each 

*>^'»**«Tr  pin  muat  take  five  blows  every  2 

from  tha  escape  wheel  which  releases 

to  tha  oaelfi^lng  batrsprlng.    Made 

start  wlra  traatad  for  super 

■a  are  cut  off  la  tiny  lengtha. 

to  a  potBt  at  ona  md  and  polished. 

Ilka  ahlay,  aUalatara  paaeU  points. 

to    about    1.M0*, 

fn  oU.  aad  laaiparad  la  an  alaetrto 

Ctt8e*to400'.   Aft«  thta  tiaatmant 

up  uadar  abaoat  aaythlng. 

joa  bappan  to  ba  a  Inraler  or  a 

fOQ  eaa  tour  allnoat  tha  entlra 

mtta  tta«  lOQka  aa  tf  it 

vfthawditoh.    Bsra  and 

a  nv  iMi  •!•  Utad  togathar  ao  that 

fai  partteular  aad 

a  juaUaot  mtniatura 

ptaeaa    ara 


placed  In  front  (if  a  girl  sitting  at  a  tabla. 
Then  you  behold  a  mlrada. 

In  1  minute  flat  bar  nimble  ftogeis  flip 
odds  and  ends  together,  fly  bera  and  there, 
adjust  a  few  acrewa  and  presto.  There  Is 
the  watch,  already  ticking  and  kieplng 
time  Each  assembly  vrorker  can  male  the 
old  time,  flve-ahowa-a-day  vatidavUIiai i  look 
dun  by  repeating  this  parformanee  480  tlnua 
daily. 

In  their  reception  room  tha  Ingn^bams 
keep  a  leatbe.-bovmd  album  of  lettari  from 
customers  whose  watches  have  gone  through 
Incredible  ordeals  and  come  through  tick- 
ing One  of  the  beat  la  from  a  man  who 
halls  from  Toronto.  Ontario. 

"Two  years  ago."  he  wrote,  "I  bought  one 
of  your  WTist  watches.  I'm  a  trvick  Irtver, 
and  I  wore  the  watch  for  18  months,  driving 
3GU  miles  a  day  over  roads  tbat  couldn't  do 
any  watch  any  good  with  the  poundltg  and 
!>huklng  they  gave  it. 

"Six  months  ago  my  track  caught  Are  and 
I  was  badly  burned.  I  was  wearlnt;  your 
watch  at  the  time.  It  was  burned  black. 
the  strap  waa  reduced  to  aabaa  and  the  glass 
waa  melted.  But  the  watcb  dldnt  even  stop 
running.  I  had  it  pollahed  and  a  new  glasa 
put  in  and  am  still  using  It.  It  keepe  perfect 
time. 

•The  sto'.y  can  be  verified  by  my  doctors 
and  nurses  It  caused,"  he  concludes  with 
rather  British  understatement,  "comment  in 
the  hofioital." 

The  Ingrahama  caution  other  customers 
not  to  expect  quite  ss  much  from  their  prod- 
ucts, but  they  like  to  point  out  tbat  there 
was  nothing  special  about  this  watch.  It 
was  just  another  bargain. 


Exteaskm  of  Defeaie  Prv^dioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RKliARKB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHEUEY 

or  CAUrOBHIA 

Ui  THE  HOUSS  OF  BSPBXSENTATIVSS 

Friday.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress Is  now  giving  ctmsideratlon  to  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
which  was  originally  pused  in  the  period 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty  followlnc 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  No  one 
will  challenge  the  statonent  that  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  were  imdouMedly 
factors  contributing  to  the  sertously  de- 
fective law  which  resulted.  We  are 
again  acting  under  condttiong  which  do 
not  make  for  enactmmt  of  the  best  khKl 
of  legl^tloa  Both  Houaes  of  Congress 
in  their  deliberations  this  week  are  oper- 
ating imder  the  guns  of  gn  expiration 
deadline  on  June  SO  which  makes  It  im- 
perative that  our  labOTS  produce  results — 
whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  That  kind 
of  a  situation  is  sot  ideally  suited  to 
mature  and  deliberated  action  in  the  best 
interests  oi  the  countnr.  Ify  hope  in 
addresslnc  the  Bouse  today  is  that  I  can 
contribute  something  tp  tiM  debate  and 
diacussjon  whkh  will  aagptmitm  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  sttitttioo  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  and  the  need  for  ohjecttve  de- 
cisions by  this  CoBfreH  to  tstot  lome 
order  out  of  nhbUMi  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action  to  zlffat  esMlng  wcoocs.  to 
promote  unity  of  purpofle  inalead  «( the 
pulling  and  haollnt  wlileh  nam  Mdi  fUr 
to  wreck  our  nattanal  defense  prograra. 
and  to  put  a  halt  lo  tbe  eeoaoaHc  dia- 
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which  are  prime  eames  d  tb» 
ehsoa  I  do  ixA  Uke  omtvola— no  AomtI- 
lean  likes  contzois— but  are  no«  eontrals 
for  a  short  period  in  which  oar  freedom 
is  endangered  a  far  lesser  evil  than  infla- 
tion and  eeonoDle  eoilapae? 

In  giving  my  own  genersl  views  I 
should  fhrst  point  out  tlutt  I  ItrmSj  be- 
lieve that  a  system  of  eooDomie  controls 
by  the  Federal  Government  is  an  snent 
necessity  in  this  time  of  enduring  erisia. 
When  the  Korean  em^gency  first  bndoe, 
my  memory  oi  events  inunedlately  beftee 
and  after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  il 
convinced  me  that  controls  patterned  to 
s(Mne  extent  after  those  finally  adopted 
during  the  war  were  neoeasary  to  pre- 
vent the  devdopment  of  an  inflationary 
spiral  which  might  wen  spell  the  eco- 
nomic ruin  d  America  and  the  West. 
upon  which  communism  expects  to  feed. 
This  convictiaEi  was  heightened  by  de- 
velopments during  the  long  dday  in 
adopting  the  iffcsei^  Defense  Productian 
Act  and  the  further  admlniatrative  dday 
before  serious  attempts  were  made  to 
implement  the  act  by  impositian  of 
various  ocmtrols. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ndther  you  nor  I  nor  any 
right-thinking  American  likes  the 
thought  of  saddling  the  people  of  this 
country  with  a  iTstem  of  rigorous  eco- 
nomic eoDUdU.  They  certainly  shook! 
not  be  imposed  on  any  basis  which  would 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  sys- 
tem of  Oovemmoit  domination  of  all 
aspects  of  our  eotxiomic  life.  No  matter 
how  such  a  system  was  aivlted  It  would 
be  little  better  than  that  which  has  its 
grip  on  Soviet  Russia  and  the  satdUte 
countries.  But  it  is  predaely  because 
the  Soviet  system  now  threatens  to  ex- 
tend its  gr1t>  to  the  whole  <rf  western 
civilization  thai  we  must  take  every  nec- 
essary step  to  avoid  permanent  otslave- 
ment. 

These  are  serious  and  dangerous  tmies. 
Despite  the  possibility  of  a  oease  fire  in 
Korea  none  of  us.  I  am  sure.  u%  so  guUi- 
ble  as  to  believe  that  the  Kronlin  has 
altered  its  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
the  free-enterprise  system — ^with  Amer- 
ica as  the  prhne  target   Neither  diould 
we  delude  ourselves  izUn  believing  that 
the  only  form  of  attack  which  liosoow 
wm  employ  is  the  mailed  fM.   The  basic 
tenet  of  the  Communist  credo  in  the 
fight  against  capitalism  is  thai  capital- 
ism can  be  made  to  destroy  itself.    Karl 
Marx  contended  that  the  free  industrial 
system  would  consume  itself  through 
self -engendered  causes.    Mod^n  com- 
munism is  obvkmsiy  trying  to  hurry  that 
process  whl^  has  fallen  behind  the 
Marxian  timetable,  and.  Ood  willing, 
win  never  catch  up  with  it.    The  Polit- 
buro's plan  of  battle  is  to  create  crises 
or  near  criaes  hi  every  port  of  the  world, 
to  keep  A^«»«"^^  and  her  alUes  in  a  per- 
petual state  ol  mmtazy.  poUUcal.  and 
economic  uneertminty.    their  hope  ia, 
by  f <ucin8  QS  ******  an  uneontrolled  infla- 
tionary war  economy,  to  lei  us  bom  our- 
selves out    Tbere  Is  ewy  chance  thai 
they  may  be  able  to  do  so  unkss  wears 
wimng  toaocQ^a  temporary  period  of 
strict  economic  direction  by  the  gedetml 
GovemmenL 

A  wild  InflaUnn  can  ba  more  devas- 
tattDf  to  oar  eiianom  of  survival  than 
an  atcmie  baB*h  ^tndt  unlem  we  pro- 
zcvu— App. — *ss 


vide  oarsdna  with  the 
aary  to  atop  Ita  «read.  The  thoOKhi  <tf 
a  conipliit»ty  oontroOed  aeonomy  is  as 
renvnani  to  me  aa  tt  is  to  the  boards 
of  dtreeionof  the  largest  eotporationa 
in  this  eoontry.  mmtni.  the  inflatfam- 
ary  dwos  which  win  toBow  forced  draft 
operations,  if  not  eontrtdled.  might  bring 
results  thai  are  even  more  repugnant'— 
dcstiucHon  thrauKh  eoonoodc  collapse. 
We  are  already  hi  the  mkisi  of  a  dan- 
gerous attuatlan  as  far  as  our  ecomimy 
is  concerned:  wtth  prodaetlon  under  the 
defense  program  lust  getting  Into  fuD 
swing,  the  future  is  omlnoos  unless  we 
enact  a  measure  strong  enough  to  keep 
that  actuation  undnr  oontr^ 

When  we  remove  from  the  ncmaal 
mariESts  the  huge  quantities  of  food  and 
clothing  which  must  be  supplied  to  the 
Armed  Forees  thoe  are  certain  inevita- 
ble results.    Real  shortages  are  cheated, 
and.  in  additian,  arttfltia:  shortages  are 
induced  by  moAteering  groups  wbo  with- 
hokl  from  the  normal  maricets  much  of 
the  available  siQipty  ot  goods.    Prices 
skyrocket,  and.  if  price  ocmtrt^  akme 
are  enacted.  tl»  wen-known  gray  and 
Mack  markets  epring  up.    The  aitaatian 
is  not  eonflned  to  food  and  clothing  by 
any  means.  Critical  Baaterialsgc^ng  into 
4ff^f>v»  prodocticin  must  be  withdrawn 
from  the  supply  avallaUe  for  dviliaa 
praductkm.    Again  the  price  profiteer 
and  the  Idack  marketeer  swing  into  ac- 
tion.   Ibe  consumer-— you  and  I— and 
the  producor  are  left  at  the  mercy  of 
unararupttlotts  operators  bent  on  lining 
their  pockets,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.   That  si^iation  has  led  to  col- 
lapae  in  mfwe  than  one  country  in  the 
course  of  MsHarj-    If  we  are  to  i»«vaii 
it  here,  and  stm  put  ourselves  on  a  foot- 
ing where  we  may  stand  up  undo  any- 
thing theComnunJstsmay  tuive  to  offer, 
we  must  write  into  law  provisiona  whkli 
win  dteetively  restrict  and  puidsh  the 
profiteer,  tbe  hoardn-,  and  the  black-  or 
gray-nttikei  opetatto'  and  mtivide  an 
equita]^  system  for  distributing  avail- 
ahle  goods.    We  cannrt  r^  on  vohm- 
tary  restraints  adf -imposed  by  industry, 
agximlture,  or  those  engaged  in  market- 
ing operatlonsw    We  need  go  no  further 
than  oar  expertenem  f  tdlowing  the  oat- 
break  of  the  meseoi  emergency  to  dem- 
onstrate thai  point. 

As  an  exampile.  the  Consumers'  Price 
Index  for  food  jumped  five  points  be- 
tween June  U  and  July  15.  1150.  and 
continued  a  steady  rate  of  rise,  slaekrai- 
ing  off  only  after  the  isn»nci»  of  the  first 
^noal  cdihng  priee  regulation  on  Jan- 
uary 7»,  IKL    Between  July  USO  and 
February  lASl.  the  wholesak  price  Index 
f(H:   an   eommoditia   rose   evm   more 
stttrply  and  leveled  off  only  after  appli- 
cation  of  the  general  edhng  price  regu- 
lation.  Betafl  pricea  on  all  commnditira. 
lagging  after  iriulesale  prioea,  have  been 
rlsiiv  and  win  eontinae  to  rise  in  view  of 
later  oeHing  price  r^ulations  permitting 
passing  along  increased  coi;ts  to  tbe  con- 
sumer. The  various  indices  do  not  eom- 
pletdy  reflect  the  hiflatlanary  posstbOI- 
tlee  ti^terei^  In  such  a  dilation.   Prices 
of  many  faidivldnal  enmmndltlea.  par* 
ttanlarly  those  wtth  steady  dcHund  from 
the  avcfage  usminipi.  ttw  9BmB-lneamii 
fomOy.  akynekeied  aJanntngly  In  xe- 
ta  rigghw  at  the  maiketa  by  on- 


of 

prices  are  eggs,  which  lamped  tnm  M 
emts  per  doa«  In  Jime  of  itM  to  ffT 
cents  m  June  of  Ittl ;  baiter,  flatng  firom 
71  eents  a  pcand  to  S4  eenta  between 
June  l9Se  and  Jane  IWI;  matiin  sheets, 
tbe  price  of  which  increased  from  SllS 
in  June  1960  to  $1M  hi  Mare'i  IftSl: 
overalls,  showing  an  inereaas  off  ofer  SO 
pensent  in  the  same  period:  and  a  pair 
of  standvd  brand  atsnl  ahocs.  wlUcii 
jumped  frtHO  $li.75  to  $13 JO  beiweeo 
I9M  and  1951.  It  te  an  eeonnmtri  fact 
that  such  taidtridual  price  jimq;is.  If  un- 
checked, react  on  other  markets  to  set 
off  a  eorrtinning  liiflailfln.  not  to  mentlott 
the  immediate  effect  on  ttw  wage  earn- 
er's pocketbook. 

The  price  tftoatloa  mentioned  above 
has  had  Its  counterpart  In  praetieaUy 
every  arm  of  eecnoaole  aettvtty— ean« 
stroction  tttis  boomed,  pradnetkm  to  beat 
eontrtds  jumped  alarmingly  when  war 
seemed  imwtnei^  credit  heeame  danger- 
ously  extended,  and  the  worklDC  force 
iaereaaed  with  unfrnplnyment  deeltntng 
to  new  low-pereentatie  levela— «  good 
thim  m  itself  bat  iadteattve  of  fhe  tend- 
ency toward  an  aneontrcUad.  taillatlon- 
ary  econonv-  Soch  a  condtikm  could 
not  be  anowcd  to  m  wnaheckwd  without 
the  direct  i  iinsiqiiinrrs  to  the  ITnlted 
States  in  the  f  oim  of  a  dlsnipted 
amy  unalile  to  meet  the 
QMmnunist  challenge, 
tightening  of  eredli  controls  and  the 
threat  of  increased  taxation  had  Bttla 
effect  in  haltii^  the  trend.  Each  indi- 
vidnal  corporation  and  enterprim  re- 
acted in  a  manner  caieolaled  ta  resoit  In 
the  greirtest  tmmediate  proOl 
considemdmi  of  the  shock  to 
nooiic  hf e  of  the  Impaci  fmm  ttMir 
bined  forces.  Vital  materials  were  in 
of  speedy  dtmlpaiinn;  famillm 

^  intlMal^ 

ten«»t  to  keep  up  with  the  rlahig  tide  of 
prices:  labor  anrer4  spread  as  wage  In- 
eraases  vrere  alow  to  follow  profits:  in- 
ventories in  nmny  areas  aocumulated 
dangeroualy  as  is  evidenoed  by  the 
iveacnt  rush  to  unload  certain  over* 
sto(±ed  items;  hoarding  In  many  focms 
qulekly  cvklenesd  Itadf  an  the  way  from 
the  mniiazy  and  the  large  manafactara 
to  the  honsewife  stoektaig  np  on  hard-fe»- 
getttmoa.  An  the  cvldenee  of  ptetkraa 
wartime  experience  and  the  record  fol- 
lowing the  ronoval  of  eontnia  In  Iba 
shortage  year  1040  indicated  that  fotao^ 
tary  meaaorm  wonid  be  of  no  avan  in 
putting  the  brataa  on  dangerous  infla- 
tion. To  prove  the  poli^  in  the  mooflb 
foUowiiv  instiiaiion  of  vohmtaiy  pricing 
standards— December  10. 1060  tbeCon- 
ssners*  Priee  Index  rem  1.1  polnta  as 
compared  with  a  2.4  point  bieraaae  In  tbe 
previous  montti. 

The  Def enm  Production  Act  aa 
and  admlniBtered  has  been  far 
eonmletety   effective   in  providing 
eqoitable  system  of  eontrola.  aa 
houaewife  or  mmB-buaineai 
testify.   Prlem  on  many  Itcmi 
larly  food  Itcma,  are  out  of  reafib  and 
atlll  tiUmking: 


faQed  to  reatme  the  baylBff 
amall  tneome  leottvcr  to  Its 
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tovel:  imaU-tMatnca  men  must  scramble 
for  tbelr  ptttanoe  of  r»w  materials  and 
strutfCle  to  set  defense  contracts  tu  keep 
their  plants  going:  the  military  seems  to 
hare  made  Utile  effort  to  coordinate  its 
demands  with  the  civilian  economy  or 
with  their  own  actual  needs;  and  the 
shifting  of  gears  from  an  almost  purely 
civilian  economy  to  a  quasi  war  condition 
has  produced  a  considerable  amount  of 
howling  as  evidence  that  further  lubrica- 
tion Is  needed. 

I  believe  that  the  Defense  Production 
Act  should  be  extended,  and  at  the  same 
time,  revised  to  correct  the  weaknesses 
which  have  manifested  themselves.  In 
particular,  I  point  to  the  following  con- 
ditions as  requlriiw  corrective  action: 

First,  A  more  effective  check  on  food 
prices  should  be  provided.    The  present 
system  of  permitting  prices  of  individual 
agricultural  commodities  to  rise  until  a 
rising  and  ephemeral  parity  Is  reached 
could  eonUnoe  ad  Inftnltum.    The  par- 
ity eonceptlon  was  Introduced  to  bring 
the  farmer's  over-all  Income  to  an  equl- 
talde  level  compared  to  his  costs.    To 
base  fana  price  ceilings  on  each  Indl- 
vldiial  piwhict.  disregarding  the  many 
farm  products  now  above  parity,  works 
a  great  tnjostloe  on  the  consumer  of 
lam  goodi.    la   addition,   the  system 
presents  the  danger  of  shifting  farm 
production  to  those  uncontrolled  items 
whtali  present  the  greatest  profit  possi- 
bffltF.  thus  disturUng  the  needed  bal- 
ance of  agrieultural  production.    I  pro- 
pooe  tbat  ceilings  be  placed  Immediately 
on  an  acrldiltural  prodt^cts,  with  studies 
to  be  made  at  special  crops  now  below 
parity  and  which  are  normally  produced 
on  one«<!rop  farms.    In  such  cases  ex- 
e^ittons  may   be   merited    to   permit 
readiiiis  parity.    Roll-backs  should  be 
applied   to  prleee   of   individual   farm 
prodoeta  wtilA  have  risen  excessively 
above  parity. 

BeeoDd.  There  to  present  controversy 
as  to  Hie  anthority  of  the  Wage  Staltlli- 
atton  Board  to  mvestlgate  collective - 
iMUialBinc  dSspotes  and  to  make  rec(»n- 
OMadatioos  on  other  than  strictly  wage 
aad  wdfare  benefit  matters.  Prom  my 
looc  eipertepce  I  know  that  the  matter 
of  VBiSi  and  ottKr  issues  are  Inextrl- 
ealriy  fnteitwtned  in  the  give  and  Uke 
ovw  the  eoQeettve-bargainlng  table.  I. 
ttwnian,  rscommmci  that  the  Wage 
StataHlaitiaD  Board  be  givra  speelflo 
authority  vndar  ttie  act  to  c<mskler  such 
sUe  tnacs  and  to  make  decisions  there- 
oo  dnrlDS  tlie  period  of  emergency. 

Tbe  act  dioiild,  further,  direct  the 
Boacd  and  the  Beonomlc  Btabillation 
Admioietratar  to  make  continuing 
stodtat  of  the  cost  of  living  In  relation  to 
wafea  and  to  anthortee  wage  and  salary 
ip  raifi  at  such  times  as  any  dlqiarlty 
appeara  BmSx  tnercaaes.  the  results  of 
hlgLar  IMm  ^bob»m  produced  by  past 
ahoftild  not  be  paased 
__  _l»«r  In  the  form  of  price 

tUi  Qvtera  of  "passing  the 

'  tea  te  tiM  past  teen  the  primary 

price  movements. 

tioaalsnow 

,  m  flK"  avoaiBS  httween  the  sear- 

of  it  artificial— 

_  of  geitlnc  de- 

m  Itlm  faoe  ot  Wg  taosineai' 


stranglehold  on  the  military  procure- 
ment machinery.  Present  admmlstru- 
tlon  of  the  Office  of  Defen.se  Mobilization 
and  Its  subordinate  aKencie.s,  now  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  representatives 
of  large  corporations  despite  recent  con- 
cessions to  the  demand  of  labor,  has  con- 
tributed to  this  "squeeze"  by  devoting 
most  of  its  time  and  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  larger  corporations. 
Some  moves  have  recently  been  madp, 
as  yet  unproductive  of  tanslbie  results. 
to  provide  increased  attention  to  the 
needs  of  small  business  in  its  deal  in  us 
with  the  Defense  Department  and  emci  - 
gency  agencies. 

My  own  continual  ccntac's  with  small- 
business    men    and    their    problems    in 
dealing  with  the  military  and  with  the 
other  defense  agencies  have  convinced 
me  that  drastic  action  must   be  tak-Mi 
now  to  save  the  economic  life  of  sm.ill 
business  and  to  permit  takins  fulle.sf  ad- 
vantapte.  In  the  national  interest,  nf  its 
productive  capacity.    To  that  end.  I  shall 
work  for  inclusion  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  or  in  separate  legislation,  of 
provision    for    establishing    a    separate 
Government  agency  empowered  to  act 
on  behalf  of  small  busine.ss.    A  fair  share 
of     all     defense-production     contracts 
should  be  channeled  through  that  agency 
to    small-business    firms       This    share 
should  be  based  on  relative  pre-Korea 
production  records  of  laree  and   small 
businesses.     Unneces-sary   expansion   of 
large  corporations  at  Government   ex- 
per»se  and  at  a  high  cost  in  scarce  mate- 
rials   shjuld    not    be    permitted    while 
small-business  capacity  exists  capable  of 
doing  the  same  job      Expansion  should 
be    prorated    among    large    and    small 
firms.    Materials  should  be  allocated  in 
the  same  kind  of  proportion.     Certain 
consumer-type    small    items    should    be 
purchased  entirely  from  small  businesses 
to  compensate  for  military  orders  which 
must    necessarily    go    to    large    plants. 
Where   subcontracting    is    necessary    or 
possible      the      proposed      Government 
agency  should  assume  the  prime  con- 
tract and  subcontract  to  small  firms  in 
a  fair  share  of  practical  cases.     These 
recommendations,     if     adopted,    would 
counteract  the  World  War  11  tendency, 
now  even  more  pronounced,  to  destroy 
American  free  enterprise  and  the  indi- 
vidually operated  and  controlled  small 
businesses  which   are  Its  greatest   bul- 
wark.    To   permit   oligopoly    and    mo- 
nopoly to  swallow  up  and  destroy  such 
businesses  with  the  protection  and  col- 
lusion of  Goverrmient  at  a  time  when  we 
are  ostensibly  fighting  for  the  preser- 
vation of  everything  that  they  represent 
is  unthinkable  as  well  as  suicidal. 

Fourth.  The  problem  of  proper  hous- 
ing for  defense  workers  and  servicemen  s 
families  is  now  so  acute  as  to  be  in  many 
areas  a  shameful  and  inexcusable  thing. 
Exorbitant  rents  are  charged  for  living 
qxiarters  which  are  literally  hovels,  and 
even  trailers  rent  for  fajitastic  sums 
when  they  are  available.  As  population 
shifts  continue  with  the  acceleration  of 
the  defense  effort,  conditions  will,  in- 
evitably, become  worse  in  critical  pro- 
duction and  military  centers.  To  rem- 
edy present  conditions  and  prepare  for 
future  needs  I  suggest  three  courses  of 


action     Firstly,    authority    to    reapply 
rent  controls  in  presently  decontrolled 
areas  should   be  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent    This    authority    should    include 
provision   for   roll-backs  on   rents   now 
char-'ed  which  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to    tlie    investment   and   type   of   living 
quarters  provided.     Secondly,  immediate 
provision  should  be  made,  either  in  the 
D<>fense  Production  Act  or  in  separate 
U'U'islation.   granting   the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authority  to  construct  needed 
emer  if  ncy  housing  units  in  critical  areas 
where  private  capital  has  not  moved  to 
p.'fu-ide    housing.     Authority    to    grant 
loans  to  private  builders  on  rea.sonable 
tt-rms  tor  construction  of  such  hou.sing 
should     be     included.     The     authority 
i!r,inted  <-hould  be  broad  enough  to  meet 
ai.v  reasonable  contingency  in  the  near 
future      Thirdly,  the  provisions  in  the 
indfp»M-ident   offices   appropriations   bill 
pa.^^f■d  by  the  House  limiting  construc- 
tion of  public  housing  units  during  the 
h.-cal  year  1952  to  5,000  should  be  eUmi- 
nated.  and  as  a  very  minimum,  the  au- 
thority  to  start  construction   of   50.000 
units,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  should 
be   itranted.     These   three   measures.   If 
promptly    enacted,    would   do   much    to 
eliminate  a   r.candalous  condition,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prepare  for  the  neces- 
sary population  mobility  required  by  the 
defense    production   and    military    pro- 
grams. 

These  are  the  major  changes  which,  it 
sef  ms  to  me.  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  extended  Defense  Production  Act  or 
in  other  legislation.  I  assure  you.  Mr. 
Speaker  that  I  have  arrived  at  these 
conclusions  only  after  very  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  available  reports  and 
my  own  first-hand  knowledge  of  pres- 
ent conditions  under  the  emergency 
situation,  together  with  as  thorough  as 
pos.sible  an  analysis  of  what  may  be  re- 
quired in  continuing  the  defense  effort 
successfully. 

Thi.s  is  not  the  time  to  consider  the 
crocodile  tears  of  special  interest  groups, 
all  pleading  that  they  be  allowed  to  go 
on  their  unregulat.ed  merry  way,  letting 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  give  priority  to  the  fat 
dividend  check  over  the  draft  notices 
handed  out  daily  to  thousands  of  young 
men.  This  is  the  time  for  a  call  to  uni- 
form sacrifice  to  stave  off  destruction. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  which 
tells  me  in  down-to-earth  language  just 
what  the  ma.ss  of  people  in  this  country 
think  about  this  situation.  The  letter 
tells  so  well  what  the  man  In  the  Ureet. 
the  housewife,  and  the  small-fixed -in- 
come family  are  going  through  and  how 
they  feel  that  I  wish  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  submitting  the  letter  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Rkcord.  A  little  honest 
soul  searching  after  reading  It  should 
coin  ince  some  of  us  that  it  is  about  time 
to  demonstrate  our  sincere  and  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  people  as  a  whole. 

Sam  Fkancisco.  Calit..  June  25.  1951. 
The  Hunorablc  John  F.  Shkixst. 
Hou.se  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dt.»«  Ml   SHitxrr:  I  belong  to  »  cIsm  of 
United  States  cltlaenii  th«t,  while  tt  is  ona 
or    the    largest,   certainly   U   the   most   In- 
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ftrtfantUte.  The  entftoaea  li*»e  tlieir  imtcas. 
the  ttrmen.  food  maDOfactunrs,  and  Umd- 
torda,  their  paid  lobtoytsU.  Btit.  emcept  for 
ft  few  sman  Toiea  Uke  my  own,  the  urban 
salaried  ir.an  and  woman  sits  back  and  hopes 
that  the  le^tators  wtll  occasionally  re- 
member thetr  exlatence. 

Right  now.  rm  afraid  that  is  Just  what  yon 
are  not  doing-  I  know  I  am  one  of  the  very, 
very  large  majority  In  my  class  who  are  bcp- 
Inj  and  praying  that  rent,  food,  and  wage 
controls  not  only  will  be  continued,  but  that 
they  will  be  made  much  stronger  and  more 
far  reaching.  As  you.  of  course,  know, 
salaries  have  remained  prtctlcaDy  static, 
while  cost  of  living  In  every  phase  of  life  has 
kept  on  soaring.  And.  what  about  the  pen- 
sioners? 

None  of  us  like  controls,  bat  isn't  tills  a 
far,  far  lesser  evU  than  Inflation,  which  I  can 
see  is  working  a  terrible  hardship  on  the 
masf^es  as  a  whole.  While  I  have  voted  He- 
publican  more  often  than  Democratic,  for 
the  life  of  me  I  can't  see  how  the  Republi- 
cans, with  any  degree  of  honesty  can  work 
to  abolish  controls,  that  is,  If  they  have  the 
interests  of  people  aud  Nation  at  heart.  I 
am  stiil  remembering  the  arguments  of  1845 
when  controls  were  ditched.  And.  fallacious 
they  certainly  proved  to  be.  Production  in 
aU  Unes  has  ezcceded  any  time  In  our  his- 
tory. Government  warehouses  and  all  other 
warehouaea  are  crammed  with  food,  some  of 
It  spoUing  (on  which.  Incidentally,  we  have 
had  to  pay  subsidies  in  one  form  or  another). 
Inventca-les  are  greater  than  they  hava  ever 
been.  Have  prices  come  down?  You  know 
the  answer  to  that.  AUbis  aren't  convinc- 
ing. All  conditions  that  developed  to  torce 
prices  up  were  easUy  foreseeable. 

llie  argument  of  the  mea^wckezs  to  de- 
feat roll-backs  Is  so  shortsighted  ooe  marvtis 
that  any  InteUigent  person  could  advance 
them.  How  will  they  be  benefited  by  allow- 
ing prices  to  go  so  high  half  ttie  population 
can't  eat  meat,  which  is  fast  bccomtaig  an 
established  state.  The  hamburger  and  Ixunb 
stew  counters  are  the  only  ones  that  have 
seen  many  of  us  for  many  a  long  day. 

I   Btncerely   hope   the    legtriators.   within 
the  next  few  days,  will  demonstrate  their 
sincere  and  genuine  Interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  United  Statea  people  as  a  whole. 
Respectfully  youra, 

,  Bsxx. 


Rafiroad  Retvemeat 


EXTENSION  OP  RBIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxraaa 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFIOISKirrATIVES 

FTidat.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
unanimous  coowct  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  iDchide  In  the  Cokckissional 
Rbcord  a  speech  of  Thomas  Stack,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Railroad  Pension 
Forum.  Inc.,  giten  at  Des  liolnes.  Iowa. 
on  June  20.  IKl. 

This  speech  gives  much  factual  infor- 
mation on  the  question  zxnr  before  the 
Congress  on  the  increase  of  railroad  re- 
tirement penatons. 

RanjMUB  Bxxnaatxm 

Dear  mmabut  aaA  frtaDdi.  tt  la  a  plaacure 
to  he  hara  to&l^t  la  the  caOm  ci  tha  Mlddla 
Weat  to  BMct  again  vttb  railroad  emghqy 
aod  to  flva  an  aocoimtiBg  o(  oar  afBttrttlea 
to  data,  and  cqaaln  the  afforts  wa  havapvt 
forth  to  ineieaae  bancAta  under  our  nttra- 
ment  syattm.  wbtCh  hM  toeooaM  obnteta 


uiMlcr  present  ecouomlc  oonditiant  at  prevail 
tn  this  country.  Today  tbare  are  on  the 
payrdto  employees  wen  over  65  jtm^n.  the 
preaent  retirefoent  age.  who  are  willing  to 
retire  and  make  place  for  the  younger  men. 
but  on  account  of  the  Inadequate  psnilou  or 
annuity  they  would  receive,  which  amounta 
in  substance  of  <»ie-tourth  of  thetr  earning 
power  to  the  vast  majority  of  caaea.  they 
continue  to  work.  untU  today  the  average  aga 
of  retirement  la  8B  years,  and  most  of  the 
elder  employees  are  dying  with  thfilr  >hoee  on. 
In  view  of  this  condition  which  exluu.  I 
went  Into  this  situation  In  detail  during  the 
hearings  before  th«  Ctenatc  and  Bouse  com- 
mittees tn  April  and  liay  of  this  year,  and  I 
am  confident  when  congressional  a?tton  is 
taken  within  the  next  SO  da3rs  our  program 
wUl  receive  ample  consideration  and  our  Re- 
tirement Act  will  be  remodeled  In  the  inter- 
ests of  those  who  pay  the  freight  or  0  percent 
of  their  earnings  up  to  tSOO  per  month, 
matched  by  a  similar  amount  by  the  employ- 
ing carrier,  or  a  total  of  12  percent  for  tlie 
account  of  every  employee,  which  rate  ts  sup- 
posed to  go  up  another  <Mie-half  percent,  osr 
a  total  of  1214  percent.  January  1.  1952. 

When  the  present  Retirement  Act  was  cre- 
ated effective  January  1,  1937,  ire  were  con- 
fronted with  n-any  financial  problems  and 
a  system  had  to  be  adopted  based  on  a  semi- 
funded  basis  to  reach  over  a  period  of  some 
SO  years.    We  could  not  expect  to  have  the 
workers  or  the  carriers  put  up  a  Itunp  smn  to 
pm  the  fund  on  a  scrivent  basis.     We  had 
some  <8.555  oW  penskmera  on  the  corporate 
rolls  that  were  getting  pensions  from  some  17 
reads  that  had  pension  systems,  some  tetter 
than  otir  present  law.     We  had  the  overhead 
expenses    of    maintaining    the    Retirement 
Board  whose  ofBcial  duties  were  to  admlnis- 
tw  the  fund,  so  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
vanced a  loan  of  $SO0.O0O.COO  to  take  care  of 
the  Immediate  obligatians.  which  sum  had 
already  been  rttumed  and  the  reserve  as  of 
today  is  »2,e00.0«X>.00O.    Now  under  the  pro- 
jections made  tn  1»M  for  the  present  act. 
we  were  supposed  to  have  two  and  stx-tenths 
bUllOE  in  tike  reserve  tn  19«3  or  12  years  from 
now*    We  likewise  were  supposed  to  have  a 
maxima  at  3^  percent  tax  on  the  emirtoyee 
niatehM  by  a  similar  amount  by  the  employ- 
ing carrier,  but  when  the  1044  amenttments 
vrere  made  it  broadened  under  a  sodallstic 
trend  the  bcnefleiaries  and  Increased  the  tax 
rata  to  5^  percent  and  under  the  projec- 
tions made  at  this  third  actuarial  survey  of 
the  fund,  this  tax  rate  vraa  tncreaaed  last 
year  to  6  percent  and  tn  1952.  8%  pcxent  on 
the  employee.    It  waa  when  thoae  so-called 
Cioaafr  amendments  vrere  made  that  otu-  or- 
ganlaatlan  began  to  function.'  as  it  was  ap- 
parent that  we  employees  becanae  the  vic- 
tlma  and  guinea  pigs  for  the  experiments  of 
the  philOBophas  of  soclaHatlr  ideas.    Never 
before  have  w«  had  the  need  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  police  rail  penalms  and  protect  the 
employcea  as  wv  are  confronted  with  today. 
When  the  fxmd  was  first  established  tmder 
the  present  semtfundad  basis  it  waa  baaed 
(m  payrolls  of  il  .500.000.000.    When  the  1940 
amendments  were  made  this  taxable  pay- 
roQ  had  rea<^nd  93.800.000  JXX).    When  the 
fourth  actuarial  surrey  was  made  in  1950 
It  was  baaed  on  •4.000.000.000,  and  in  the 
recant  hearings  it  waa  estabtlabed  that  pay- 
rolls are  at  present  t6JOO.000.030.  and  under 
wage  negotiattana  at  present  tmdn  way  and 
the  escalator  <^aiwas  in  wage  ei»tracts  thla 
payzoU  may  raach  90.0004)00.000  as  at  thla 
year.     I  am  myn****"'"g  tiila  feature  ao  that 
you  will  b«  famlUar  with  oar  preaent  flaan- 
ctal  atmetore. 

How.  when  we  aak  for  Increafd  bencftta. 
tha  BatlreaMiit  Board,  whleh  te  a  aovenoBent 
iceney.  hrii^  la  aetutlal  flgoraa  abowlag 
lis-irig-  of  Irmt**-***  tagtatetkiB  woold  dta- 
nnt  tte  toad.  I  k«««  pomtad  oat  to  both 
eoBiBtttasa  at  Ooi«e«m  th«t  tlia  mathodi 
yamtd  bafa  in  nany  tnatanaaa  been  oMla  by 
tba  ^ipileatiaD  oC  tta  astralaffical  aUde  mla 


tmt  can  tE><rcaac  or  dwraant  to  . 
eonpttter^  convenianoa  or  puxpoae.  I  havii 
likewise  pointed  out  tbM  our  Bctiremam 
Board  ta  Interested  tn  a  burtancracy  at  the 
expcnae  of  the  cmfdoyees  and  has  over- 
stepped Its  official  capacity  when  In  addi- 
tion to  admlnistanng  the  act  It  also  has  a 
deciding  vok»  tn  the  application  of  leglata- 
tkm   being  niactad. 

Senatcr  Jobvsok  of  Colorado,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commlttae  on  Interstate  and 
Porctgn  Commerce  of  the  Senate  Introduced 
S.  510  and  Bon.  Pncr  Pxxbt.  of  the  Bouae 
Committee  on  tnterstata  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce,  Introduced  a  similar  measure,  H.  B. 
2^3.  which  had  icx  ita  purpose  retiring  rail- 
read  employees  at  60  years  with  30  years  of 
MTVlce.  It  would  eliminate  the  present  dla- 
crimiuatlon  between  mala  and  female  am- 
ployeas  and  give  each  employee  the  preroga- 
Uve  of  retlrlnf  with  full  peaston  after  thay 
had  acquired  30  years  of  scrvlea  and  attained 
the  age  of  00  years. 

Now  the  president  of  the  rctirenent  board. 
Mr.  WUIlam  J.  Kennedy,  gave  ols  report  that 
the  fund  would  not  stand  for  such  a  bill,  that 
n  would  rneun  some  80.000  employeas  were 
eUglbie  fc»  immediate  increaaad  bencflta.  Z 
have  challenged  the  Board  on  the  stand  to 
show  a  projection  of  what  wuold  hm  the  oast 
of  10  percent.  30  percent.  35  percent,  and 
even  50  percent  o<  thoae  emptoyaea  taking 
advantage  of  retiring  tmder  those  conditions. 
I  do  not  liave  to  impress  you  railroad,  em- 
ployees with  the  fact  that  aome  employcea 
are  old  at  00  y«ars  while  others  are  young 
at  70  years  I  told  Oongreas  that  many  of 
their  most  capabie  eommlttae  chairmen  were 
wsli  over  60  years  and  osrtamly  did  not  in- 
dicate they  were  going  to  retire,  hence  whan 
the  Board  was  put  on  the  spot  in  this  imipte^ 
they  admitted  that  30  percent  of  the  10,000 
eligible  employees  would  not  reflect  on  the 
solvency  of  the  fund. 

Now  we  have  a  v«ry  Important  hill.  H   B. 
2318,  spcoisored  by  yoox  own  Congreaaman, 
Hon.  Pacl  CosmiwaHAM,  which  provides  ra- 
tircment  at  full  pens  too  for  all  employeaa 
who  have  35  years  of  aarrioe  rcgardleas  of 
age.   This  is  not  looking  for  any  concasslon 
for  the  rail  i»ork«»  bat  is  rather  a  useae 
sicy  to  meet  today's  economic  needs.     Wa 
have  thouMnds  of  rail  employcea  at  the  praa- 
ent  time  who  have  aa  hlfh  as  40  years  of 
ser-1c»'  who  are  walklaf  the  straeU  uaabla 
to  find  woflt.  because  thatr  Jobs  were  abol- 
ished in  the  streamlining  ait  railroads.     Toa 
have  over  100  empk^reea  so  tnvolvad  in  yoor 
Oelwein   ahopa   of    tha   COW    nearby.    Wa 
have  a  number  at  Caatralla,  UaetAn.  Nebr., 
and  many  ca  the  same  daes  of  amfdoyaaa 
with  the  eastern  roads,  mostly  Pennsylvania 
Eailroad.    This    type    at    employee    Is    too 
young  to  get  a  pension  and  yet  too  old  to 
find  other  eniployment.     I  was  talking  with 
tha  master  mechanic  of  the  Burllngtcm  a 
few  we^B  ago  and  he  told  me  a  lot  of  his 
employees  wetc  affactad  and  that  by  tha  and 
at  thla  year  they  would  only  have  tiM.  staam 
nina  cm  tha  whola  BorllBgion  system. 

Ttte  case  of  tfala  daas  of  cmployaoa  la 
patlietic.  Borne  of  thoaa  smb  at  Calwatii, 
Iowa,  are  commoting  back  and  forth  to 
Waterloo.  Iowa,  where  tbay  raoatvad  eooD* 
mJiAor^°^  ****  ***•  **^  Oaam  Co.  Tbair 
vrarklng  day  uauprtaas  soom  M  hours,  which 
ts  not  an  mpptotpriaMit  ftniah  far  man  tHat 
ha7e  given  the  basft  yesoa  of  their  Ufa  to 
an  industry  that  today  does  not  raoogsdaa 
Utsm  In  their  pll^t. 

The  Ballroad  BettraMnt  Boatd  Is  alao  o^ 
ppi^j]  to  thta  blU.  and  Ift''  Barpv.  Vbm  labor 
man  cm  the  Board,  wlio  eomaa  vaOm  tba 
laeent  ineraaaa  of  aU^W  per  >*»  f  *^,**; 

jmt  MktDg  that  anna  iiidMiikTBtlna  fc«  i^wn 
this  daaa  of  OMplofaaa  Mr.  Mcyer  la  a 
Uttto  ^m  iKAdlac  a  talg  Jol»;  bla  trnUi  d^ 
to  faoa  waa  to  ova  bo*  tarttw  tf^U^t  >•«■ 
Kiw^iog  eoateactR  to  T«M.  aoft  yat  ba  aaf»- 
porto  tba  so-called  Batt  labor  iwet  wbloft  ta 
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tiM  grwtMt  "ytftow-dof  eontract"  of  th«n 
all.  So  you  •••  «•  bft^  BMuay  dUTennt  b«d- 
fUom*  to  •  agtot  ot  UU«  Hn<l. 

BrarTOiw  Imoira  wtte  it  not  for  th«  Na- 
tional RaUroMl  Pnuton  Porum.  Inc..  w« 
wooifl  not  liava  action  on  r«tlT«n>ant  leflsla- 
UoB  iit  tin*  tun*.  W*  find  the  opanlng  guns 
UKl  with  four  rapport  made  It  poaiauie  to 
get  beartofa  balore  tl»  ▼arloua  commltteea 
of  Oo^gnwi  tUa  yaar. 

I  would  ralar  you  to  tl»e  clarka*  contention 
to  Ctoctnnatl  to  May  1947  when  I  wee  Oght- 
tng  In  WaalUngton  to  get  yt)U  the  ao-percent 
to«r«aae  to   panatona  whlcli   we   aecured   In 

IMS. 

We  bad  another  toiportant  blU  befco-e  the 
committae,  totroduced  ty  Congreeeman 
O-Baaa,  ot  Mhinaaota.  H.  B.  24M,  and  Con- 
■  imnmin  Gbaiiaxur.  of  Peccaylvania.  two 
ranklnc  man  on  the  Interitate  Committee. 
Senator  OtLunru  totroduc«>d  S.  1126.  which 
Wll  wai  to  baa*  rail  penaicos  and  annuities 
on  50  p««ent  <rf  the  fiT«  hliheet  years'  earn- 
tog*.  not  to  esoaed  9300  per  month  for  those 
with  iO  days  of  aenricc. 

The  objeet  of  this  bill  >ra»  to  help  those 
to  tha  lower-paid  income  brackets,  such  as 
traek  man.  wtio  are  as  of  today  only  making 
^00  per  BBonth.  and  to  go  back  to  the  years 
llM-tl  for  tlMSB  would  mean  that  under  the 
pn**nt  BMlranuit  Act  they  would  receive 
tlM  mt«ti».iiiii  of  only  160  j^er  month,  where- 
as If  th*]r  avermgad  taoo  per  month  for  5 
«••»  tlMT  would  receive  a  llOO-per-month 
panatoo.  vltleh  is  very  little  In  theae  times 
wtWB  w*  hat*  tmly  a  50-percent  buying  pow- 
«r  on  th*  laiwr\mn  doUar 

In  th*  laat  Ooofraaa.  H  R.  aoOO  was  passed 
and  mada  law.  Ttil?  improved  the  present 
aoelal  aKortty  ayctem  and  made  rarioiu 
taaqualltlaa  to  eooaactlon  with  our  retlre- 
mant  lav.  In  all  eaaea  the  survivors  under 
■octal  aecurtty  got  eonalderaUy  mcae  than 
thoaa  on  railroad  retirement  despite  the  fact 
that  railroad  amidoyeea  paid  four  times 
BK*«  for  tbclr  btQcflta  and  naturally  ex- 
pect *yw»TH*"  on  the  aame  ratio.  Brother- 
hood iaadata  and  the  retirement  board  have 
hma  trflBC  *o  badoud  thla  iaaue.  but  they 
oumot  dl^rata  tta*  facta.  Some  say  that  our 
ptnaltm  lyatam  givea  30  years  of  servlee  de- 
^ilt*  ttm  tmet  tbMt  we  have  only  paid  totu 
tb*  fond  tfae*  1987  when  our  act  was  ea- 
Htla  nwy  deceive  some,  and  con- 

M,  bat  surely  social  security  must 

!»«•  tBiEm  tlito  aecottot  aome  prior  service  to 
arrtT*  at  tte  b«D«flta  which  they  now  enjoy. 
Tate,  fer  meuKpie.  two  men  start  to  work 
«lMB  tt«f  are  60  yaan  old.  one  toe  industry 
tqr  aodal  aaenrtty.  and  anotha  for 
covered  by  th*  Railroad  Retire- 
Ast.  n  tbay  both  earned  ISOO  per 
tlMr  reached  the  age  erf  65 
under  aodal  aecurlty  could 
fit  ttO  par  month  for  hlmaaU  and.  U  his 
Wtt9  «ta  ai»  ••  7*v«  old.  ah*  would  be  en- 
fttiad  to  half  or  another  MO  per  month. 
total  to  tta  faaaily  tiao  per  m<nth:  while 
>  raOroad  rettrasMnt,  although 

tT*  than  th*  sodal- 

r.  woukl  reoatv*  tM  par  month 
oa  a  maamr  factor  at  HJO  multiidied 
bf  f  fwn  of  —iko.  TlUa  la  the  aiUiatlon 
■a  tt  «Ma  today  eoivartxig  oar  retirement 
yvt  tha  rattxeeaant  board  with. 
— d  aiuiaa  trtw  to  fapgaar  on  the  rail 
that  w  attii  kae*  a  voodvfol  pen- 
to  that  of  any  otlaar  to- 

it  a  UU  to  Coagreaa 

wlio  la   totareated 

at  tha  aspenaa  at  the 

—■nit  am  I  eoata.  ao  to  my 

at  Oon- 

a  eiaar  plctara 

on 


the  social  security  we  now  enjoy.     Two  years 
ago  1  advised  our  local  government  that  cur- 
rent events  Indicated  a'  trend  toward  meet- 
ing pension,  costs  on  a  pay-as-you-go  ba-sls. 
disregarding  all  attempu  to  build  up  huge 
reaervfs.     Thla  year  I  find  that  our  county 
and  local  governments  had  experts  pa&s  on 
this  question,  and  now  they  are  abandoning 
the  theory  ot  bulldlns;  up  huge  reserves  oon- 
tempiated  In  most  of  the  existing  statutory 
requirements  for  flnanclnR  those  funds  find 
have  recommended  the  pay-as-you-go  taivsia 
As   an   alternate   I   proposed   that    we   use 
social    security    as    a    base    and    supplement 
same   with   a   retirement  system,    where    we 
could  enjoy   all   the   beneflrs  of    the  socuil- 
securtty  system  and  still  malntsln  our  pres- 
ent disability  benefits      As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  such  a  scheme  we  would  not  have  to 
pay   the    preaent    12-percent    tax    until    the 
social  .<security  would  reach  Its  matusitv   in 
1970.     "You  will   recall  that  under   the  steel 
and  automotive  Industries  their  pensions  are 
far  superior  to  railroad  retirement  at  much 
less  cost,  as  they  use  social  security  as  base 
and  augment   same   with   their   own   retire- 
ment   system.      I    pointed    out    to    Congress 
that  In  14  years  of  operation  we  have  m  re 
in  the   reserve   thar.   has  been   paid  cut    In 
benefits,  and  if  every  bill  we  sponsored  were 
adopted  It  would  not  reflect  on  the  fund  for 
the  next  10  years. 

I  advised  we  should  have  a  subsldv  from 
Government,  as  rail  workers  pay  Indirectly 
through  Income  and  hidden  ta.xes  the  cost 
of  social  security  and  Federal  and  civii- 
servlce  pensions  and  derive  no  direct  bene- 
fits from  those  funds  Hence.  In  view  of  the 
economic  conditions  that  we  are  faced  with 
at  the  present,  something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  those  on  pegged  income  and  estab- 
lish our  retirement  system  to  be  beneficial 
to  those  who  In  prior  years  contributed  to  u 
fund  whose  maintenance  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  promised  them  security.  The  railroad 
worker  Is  not  responsible  that  we  do  not  have 
an  honest  dollar  In  the  country  that  would 
buy  100  cents  worth  like  it  did  in  1937  when 
the  act  was  formulated. 

Mr.  DlSalle.  of  the  Price  Security  Admin- 
istration, is  at  present  working  on  the  prin- 
cipal of  putting  In  an  escalator  clause  to 
tie  in  with  social  security  and  we  must  have 
a  retirement  system  elastic  enough  to  meet 
economic  conditions  of  today  and  the  future. 
which  bcises  can  never  be  worked  out  under 
the  present  semlfunded  bases  of  finances 
tued  under  our  present  retirement  system. 

Our  forum  is  opposed  to  bills  S    1347  i^nd 
H.  R.  3669  which  Is  foreign  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  If  enacted  Into  law  would  be 
another  masterpiece  of  confusion  and  mis- 
conception.    Mr.    Murray    Latimer,     former 
preaident  of  the  Retirement   Board   and   at 
present  an  actuary  in  Washington,  testified 
"this  was  the  most  vicious  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  had  ever  appeared  before  Congress 
and  would  wreck  the  fund  ii  enacted   Into 
law."     Among  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  tax  base 
to  apply  on  $400  per  month,   which  would 
raise  the  tax  on  those  in  the  higher  brackets 
acHne  33 Vj   percent,  or,  effective  January   1. 
1953.   raise   this   tax   from   the   present   $13 
per  month  maximum  to  125  per  month — as 
the  rate  is  going  to  12 ^  percent  January  1. 
1992.     It  provided  that   when   an  employee 
retired  ai  age  65  years  he  could  not  go  out 
and  work  a  UUle  to  supplement  his  pension. 
He  would  be  restricted  from  outside  income 
In  eaceaa  of  $50  per  month  from  any  source. 
Ttoia  reatjictlon  is  not  in  the  present  act, 
which  only  restricts  a  railroad  employee  who 
ia  retired  from  working  again  on  the  railroad. 
Th*  tocreaae  of  the  tax  base  would  cost 
tba  employees  acme  HO.OOO.OOO  per  annum 
whli*  th*  (SO  restriction  would  cost  those 
an  ptTirt'«"T  some  $50,000,000  per  year  and  de- 
prive them  of  a  pension  that  they  had  every 
reaaon  to  expect  without  strings  attached. 
Tbia  bill  further  provides  to  remove  from  the 


Retirement  Board  books  some  6.300.000 
railroad  employees  who  worked  less  than  10 
years  for  the  railroads  and  put  therr  on 
8<x-ial  security  without  any  provision  being 
made  to  compensate  them  for  the  additional 
tax  tl'.ey  paid.  This  class  of  employees  ha/« 
a  vested  right  in  the  railroad  retirement 
system  In  the  amount  of  some  e3-i0.0OO,000 
that  would  be  wiped  out  by  such  a  measure. 
This  Is  nothing  more  than  a  steal  from  the 
h inest  rail  workers  of  this  Nation.  Thie 
bill  goes  a  step  further  when  It  provides 
that  more  of  those  who  they  contemplate 
will  be  transferred  have  esUblished  milttary 
credUs  under  our  Retirement  Act  and  this 
equitv  would  be  wiped  out  If  they  were  tr..ns- 
terred  to  social  security,  as  the  brotherhood 
bill  does  not  provide  that  those  military 
credits  established  would  be  transferred  with 
them 

Gentlemen,  our  destiny  is  today  before 
Coni^ress  We  have  done  our  utmost  tc 
be  helpful  to  you.  Those  of  you  who  know 
the  rommlttep  members  should  Immediately 
write  thetn  or  at  lea-st  express  your  /lews  on 
the  pending  legt.-.latlon  to  your  Senators  and 
Congressmen  so  that  they  will  see  that  you 
get  a  square  deal  when  those  matters  come 
to  the  floor. 

I  want  to  thank  our  members  for  the  won- 
derful support  they  have  given  us.  I  think 
I  have  convinced  all  that  we  need  a  pension 
fnrum  to  protect  your  Interests  so  that  you 
Will  not  be  sold  short  In  the  future.  There 
are  many  Injustices  at  present  under  our  re- 
tirement system.  There  are  hundreds  of  in- 
dividual cases  to  be  handled.  Although  the 
nrlgliial  Retirement  Act  provided  that  rail- 
road employees  would  have  preference  on 
thope  jobs  with  the  board.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
thai  less  than  1  percent  of  the  present  re- 
tirement board  employees  have  a  railroad 
background 

Our  organization's  first  obligation  ia  to 
our  railroad  employees,  many  of  whom  are 
on  pegged  Income  and  are  actually  hungry 
in  this  great  land  of  plenty.  Homes  for  the 
aged  will  not  accept  them  as  their  pension 
check  is  so  low  Many  are  dying  of  malnu- 
trition and  lack  of  medical  care  and  this  is 
all  happening  In  America,  where  otir  law- 
makers seem  at  times  to  be  more  Interested 
in  combatting  a  menace  in  foreign  lands 
than  they  are  in  helping  build  at  home. 

I  am  proud  that  I  can  serve  you.  I  have 
dedicated  the  rest  of  my  life  to  this  Just 
cause.  I  know  full  well  that  my  reward  will 
come  in  the  hereafter,  when  that  God  in  His 
Justice  will  one  day  say.  "You  have  lelped 
your  fellowman.  Possess  the  kingdori  pre- 
pared for  you." 


Military  Officers  Ordered  OYerteii  Re- 
ceived No  Physical — Only  Shots  and 
Short  Lectures 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKii 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAllE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTA1  IVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
many  articles  In  the  newspapers  about 
how  happy  the  boys  In  Korea  arr.  Ap- 
parently they  occasionally  are  uble  to 
nnd  some  boy  smiling  and  tiiey  tike  his 
picture.  In  my  humble  opinion,  these 
articles  are  part  of  the  military  propa- 
ganda calculated  to  fool  our  boys  and 
get  them  into  the  service  throuih  mis- 
apprehensions and  delusions.  I^rhaps 
they  are  also  designed  to  mislead  the 
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dear  ones  st  taooM.  the  parents,  the 
wives,  the  sweethearts,  and  all  the  folks 
back  home. 

However.  I  am  sure  that  every  Mem- 
l)er  of  Congress  knows  that  the  general 
lot  of  the  men  overseas,  and  partienlarly 
in  the  combat  areas  of  Korea,  are  not 
a  happy  lot.  They  are  discontented. 
Their  hearts  have  not  been  in  what 
many  have  called  this  awful,  unneces- 
sary war.  We  Membeti  of  Congress 
have  heard  enough  from  the  families 
of  these  boys  to  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  boys  in  Korea  are  anything 
but  happy  ahd  contented. 

llie  following  letter,  which  I  received 
a  few  days  ago  by  air  mail,  special  de- 
livery and  registered  from  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  serves  to  illustrate  my  point, 
and  shows  the  attitude  that  prevails  so 
generally  among  the  folks  at  home,  to- 
ward the  way  the  administration  has 
been  handling  our  boys.  The  following 
letter,  from  a  wife  of  one  of  the  men 
ordered  overseas  recently,  states  that  the 
military  ofBcers  ordered  overseas  re- 
ceived no  physical — only  shots  aad  short 
lectures.    The  letter  follows: 

May  I  begin  thla  latter  by  aaylng  thta  U 
my  flrat  letter  to  anyona  In  our  United  States 
Capital.  I  muat  admit  T  am  aooaewbnt  bitter 
and  «ven  more  eonfuaad.  Hoping  you  can 
help  me  as  waU  aa  a  lot  a(  other  (amlliea  I 
have  met  lately. 

I  have  jtiat  retumad  with  my  two  daugh- 
tera,  8  years  old  and  6  years  old,  from  CSaU- 
fomla.  We  went  to  see  my  hoaband  and  my 
children's  father  off  to  Japan  whksh  we  all 
know  mcana  daatlnatlon— Korea. 

Ify  husband,  •  •  •  In  the  Infantry, 
was  called  back  In  the  r«Berv«a  in  September 
1960.  He  waa  aent  In  a  unit  to  Camp  Chaflaa. 
Ark,  where  he  remained  unto  l»5l.  At  this 
time  he  was  ordered  to  Camp  Stoneman. 
Calif.,  for  Bhipment  ovcrseaa.  From  the  time 
he  received  hto  ordera  at  Camp  Chaffee  until 
the  time  he  left  Camp  Stoneman  he  and 
many  other  oOcera  tacelved  no  phjaical 
whataoever.  They  were  given  their  ahota. 
laeiied  their  combat  equipment,  and  given 
a  short  Icx^ure  and  that  waa  all. 

Thte  unit  from  Tulsa.  OKta^..  that  went  to 
Camp  Chaffee  (and  thla  la  by  no  cieana 
the  only  one)  had  oOeers  that  were  In  the 
Army  during  the  last  war  and  never  saw  a 
day  of  overwaa  duty,  much  teas  oombat.  and 
they  are  atill  at  Camp  Chaffee.  Now,  pleaae 
dont  misundcratand  me.  I  hate  to  aee  any- 
one have  to  go  uteiseaa  but  again  I  llrmly 
believe  that  the  fellowa  that  were  not  over 
last  time  ahouki  by  all  means  go  before  the 
ones  that  were  overaaaa  before.  And  thoae 
who  were  not  wounded  ahould  go  before 
those  who  were.  This  la  definitely  not  the 
way  things  are  being  bundled.  The  woundad 
aa  weU  aa  ex-oombat  are  gtdng  back  and  the 
same  onea  are  ataying  behind.  Thla  ia  not 
right  and  you  peoi^  are  the  only  onea  I 
know  that  can  stntlghten  out  a  altuatton 
like  thla. 

Now.  you  may  be  aaylng  like  aama  other 
people  think.  "Hiey  need  expsrlotoed  men 
over  there."  I  can  anawer  thla  by  aaylng— 
they  dldnt  have  esperleooa  before  they  w«at 
over  last  time.  Ttwy  only  bad  the  timinlng 
they  received  In  the  SUtea. 

The  peopla  on  the  bona  front  BMd  to  vaka 
up  and  get  belilad  aU  fbaae  itHmn  that  are 
over  In  Korea.  Tbay  ataoold  be  aupplted  wltii 
our  moat  modem  weapons  and  b*  given  a 
free  z«in  to  ferlng  thla  war  to  a  apeeffy  anil, 
even  tboi«h  tba  Kdraan  war  la  aoi  called 
a  war.  only  •  rttuatton,  and  our  PraaMenS 
makea  tbe  stotaBimt  tbat  we  do  not  bav* 
any  more  cssualttea  in  Korea  than  we  have 
on  our  hlghwaya.  It  la  as  big  and  aa  tanportant 
a  war  to  ua  aa  any  large  aeale  war  could  be. 


We  have  loved  ooas  ovar  thare  and  an  want- 
ing to  get  this  thing  over  so  tbey  can 


People  are  crttlcal  about  drafting  18-ymr- 
Olds.  Z  hate  to  see  theae  raothera  0ve  !3p 
their  aona  too.  But  I  wonder  If  they  have 
evCT  thoogbt  about  how  some  of  as  feel,  and 
ebpedally  our  ehUdren.  having  to  give  up 
their  daddlaa  for  the  second  time,  as  In 
tbe  case  of  my  okteat  daughter. 

I  am  alao  enclosing  a  letter  I  read  In  a 
Oallfomla  paper.  It  Is  not  too  long  and  I 
luxptt  you  wiU  take  a  few  more  minutes  <a 
your  time  to  read  tt. 

Hoping  you  can  tmdaratand  just  a  little 
bit  of  how  I  feel,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  other 
famlUea.  and  that  you  vrtll  try  to  help  us 
In  some  way,  I  remain. 

The  newspaper  article  referred  to  in 
the  above  kittn,  which  Uw  good  lady 
said  she  read  in  a  California  newspaper, 
shows  the  utter  bewiWennent  and  dis- 
gust of  oar  fighting  men.  It  shows  un- 
questionably that  the  men  in  the  combat 
areas  of  Korea  have  been  asking  over 
and  over.  "Why  are  we  fighting  in  Ko- 
rea?" In  this  newspaper  article  Cor- 
paral  Plant  teUs  about  how  our  n^n 
"have  crossed  and  .ecrossed  the  famous 
thtrty-elgbth  parallel  and  each  time  we 
have  been  thrown  back.    Why?" 

The  average  serviceman  la  thorough!;  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  thing.  Naturally,  he 
docsnt  like  combat,  abaoJutely  no  one  doea. 
But  tn*"g  diaguated  and  being  tired  are  two 
different  tblnga.  AU  he  (soldier)  wants  is 
to  and  it.  He  doesn't  care  IT  we  get  run 
out,  he  doean't  Ilka  to  retreat,  but  it's  getting 
so  the  advances  are  slower  because  be  flgurea 
on  coming  beck  soon  aiMl  if  be  goes  slow  he 
doean't  have  to  walk  so  far  back.  S^ma  of 
tha  guya  wlio  came  here  in  JtUy  ISfiO  can 
tall  you  every  rock  and  tree  on  the  road  from 
the  Ya!u  River  to  Pusan.  He's  walked  it 
enough,  he  should. 

Please  read  the  article  from  the  CaH- 
fomia  newspaper  referred  to*  In  the 
above  letter. 


Urnnm  suns  aoumm  w  Kcixa  AaKa  "Wkt 
Aaa  Ws  Fibbtiwc?" 
The  following  letter  was  written  to  his 
mother  in  Calif OTnla  by  Corp.  Robert  O. 
Plant,  -A"  Battery.  Wine  Htmdred  Plfty-flf th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion,  now  in  Korea.  In 
Bending  the  letter  to  the  Bxamlner,  the 
mother  said  she  waa  acting  not  only  for  her 
aon's  benefit  "Tnit  for  all  tbe  boys  over  there." 
Tbe  letter  reads: 

SoKKWBna  m  Kobxa.  May  22.  1951. 

DB*a  Mou :  Sotdiers  are  given  classes  every 
BO  often  and  there  are  many  pamphlets,  etc., 
on.  Why  We  Are  Fighting.  Often  I've  won- 
dered )ust  exactly  "Why  are  we  fighting?" 
As  I  told  you  before.  I  would  rather  fight 
now  than  have  Irlc  {the  writer's  infant  son) 
doing  it  in  a  few  years,  but  Is  the  fighting 
I'm  ^V^"e  now  going  to  keep  him  from  it? 
I  serloyaly  doubt  It. 

Despite  lack  ot  weapona.  ammunition,  and 
food,  the  Cht"*-^  aoldler  baa  proven  taimaeU 
a  very  good  fighter  against  one  of  the  tougb- 
eet  axmlea  In  the  world.  Tough  l>ecauae  we 
have  everything— frianea.  artillery,  taaka. 
plus  the  fightlag  United  Btatea  Infantry. 
With  an  unending  supply  at  ammo,  yon 
would  say.  "Why  bavent  w*  beaten  tbcm?" 
Ttkat  is  auctly  the  qoaatkm  12iat  lOmoaS 
eMTfoo*  laoldlK]  la  aaklng  blaMlf  today  aa 
i  am  doing. 

W«  have  bMB  In  Korea  almoat  a  yaar  and 
have  aceaniJlahad  aolUng  aoora  tban  re- 
pKortat  Um  tmet  that  tbe  AawrteaB  Amy 
flghU  bci*  wltih  tta  bMk  to  tHa  wall  <1 
pertmeler).  We  have  eroesed  and 
the  famous  thtrty-ct^tb  jiarallel  and  each 
tlma   w«   have   been  thrown   back.    Why? 


Won't  tbe  Amerteaa  |Mopl«  waka  opf  Wa 
are  loalng  men  every  day.  Ttay  (CbliMMl 
are  kiaijig  Bail.  tooi.  TlM  only  reason  they 
loee  more  la  beeauee  they  have  more.  In  a 
war  we  are  bound  to  kwt  lives,  but  why  must 
w«  lose  them  so  naedlesalyt 

If  America  and  tbe  other  memberi  of  the 
United  Rattona  want  to  prove  that  they  can 
put  6avn  cnnmcmlam.  then  let's  30  all  otrt. 
Uae  the  weapona,  all  the  waapona.  We  have 
spent  mlJllons  developing  the  atomic  bomb. 
Yet  when  It  comae  to  Amerteaa  livaa  or  the 
atomic  t>omb.  it'a  Amerteaa  Uvtia. 

We  arc  moving  up  agai^  now.  Are  we 
going  to  end  it  or  are  vre  going  to  lose  lives 
going  up  and  back  again  ?  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  decide  thla. 

Kvary  soldier,  sailor,  atrman,  or  martne 
uere  baa  aomeone  bom*.  Someone  who 
would  like  to  see  bhn  home.  If  the  people 
would  get  on  the  OovarnaaePt.  make  them 
decide  the  issue  Inatead  of  sitting  b*ck  hop- 
ing their  son  or  sweetheart  oz  husband  will 
be  home  soon,  why  dont  they  do  some- 
thing? Bow  about  the  tree  American 
prees? 

Inatead  of  fooling  around  with  pMdling 
drops  at  replaoementa  [more  eannon  fodder) 
and  a  lot  of  talk  about  not  dragging  Ruaaia 
In.  why  in't  Bumia  thrown  out  cX  a  Unttad 
Natlona  aeat  and  eltlMr  we  fight  them  aad 
get  It  over  with  or  let  tlMm  have  Korea  and 
get  out  of  here?  We  have  to  come  to  a 
decision  soon. 

"Hie  average  aervteeman  is  thcrougHly  dto- 
gusted  with  the  wlK^  thing.  HaturaUy,  be 
doant  Ilka  combat;  abaoiutoly  no 
But  balQg  diagostod  and  being 
two  different  tblnga.  AU  be  Immm] 
la  to  end  tt.  Be  doaant  oara  If  w«  gat  ran 
out;  he  doeant  like  retreat,  tovt  tt  la  getOog 
80  the  advancee  an  alowar  bacsuaa  ha 
figures  on  coming  back  sooa.  and  tr  be  goes 
Blow  be  doeant  have  to  walk  so  far  back. 
Some  of  the  guys  who  came  here  In  Joly 
1960  can  tan  you  every  rock  and  tree  on  the 
road  frooi  tbe  Talu  Btver  to  P— n  Be  baa 
walked  It  enough:  h»  aiuinld. 

Mom.  there  lent  mudb  more  I  ean  aay. 
I'm  just  punlad  by  tt  alL  Irtc  la  almoat 
a  year  old.  he's  walking  now.  Laat  time 
1  saw  him  he  couldnt  turn  over.  Well. 
rm  almost  due  for  rotation,  but  Pm  not 
getting  any  hopes  up.  If  1  do  make  tt, 
ni  probably  have  to  oome  back  aoon,  be- 
cause if  n  keepa  up  tha  way  ifa  going: 
they're  going  to  need  every  trigger  filler  they 
can  get.  Or  alae  start  drafting  fiO-year-olds. 
Well,  so  long.    Hope  I  see  yoa  aoon. 

Your  son. 

Boa. 


Paderewski,  tbe  Artist  ud  tkc  Statesman 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKfl 

Of 

HON.  THADDEUS  H.  MAOiROWia 

or  xKHKOr 

IN  TBS  BOUSl  OF  BVBBSKNTA'IIVCS 

Friday,  June  29.  19il 

Mr.  MACHBOWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  tenth  azmlTeraary  of 
the  death  of  a  grntt  Pole,  and  a  gnat 
clttan  of  the  world.  Ignace  Jan  Padt- 
rewski.  a  great  artist,  gtateanftn.  aad 
humanitarian,  died  on  Jmae  29,  IMl,  in 
tbe  UBlted  Btfites.  the  eocuitrf  vtilcli 
•doptied  faUn  as  its  omi  ton. 

l^naee  Jaa  PadinwdEi  wiU  be  for- 
evcar  nflaemtaced  and  bocorcd  m  mm 
of  the  grefttest  eoncet  ptanlsta  mod 
artists  of  all  ttmea.  The  Amwiram  teat 
whom  he  played  moatty,  and  where  h* 
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rcsidtd  a  grHii  part  of  his  llXe.  wiU 
forever  cberlsta  his  OMinory  m  an  artist. 

But  Paderewskl  was  also  a  great 
patriot  and  statesman.  Poland  and  her 
Indepradenee  were  the  second  consum- 
ing loTe  of  his  Me.  When  World  War  I 
broke  out  In  1914.  he  canceled  his  con- 
cert tours  and  launched  on  a  distin- 
guished career  of  personal  service  to  his 
h(Ktteland. 

He  devoted  his  time,  talents,  and 
money  to  the  PoU;^  cause.  He  Is  gen- 
erally credited  with  having  been  greatly 
Instrumental  In  convincing  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  necessity  of 
making  a  free  and  independent  Poland 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty. 

In  1918,  this  Inspired  patriot  returned 
to  Poland  and  en  January  17,  1919,  be- 
came acclaimed  as  the  first  premier  of 
the  new-bom  republic.  Truly  it  can 
be  said  that  he  had  a  dominant  part 
In  welding  his  beloved  Poland  into  r.n 
autonomous  and  Independent  state. 

In  Fsbruary  1921  Paderewskl.  the 
statesman,  abandoned  his  political  ca- 
reer to  return  to  further  triumphs  as 
compoeer  and  brlUiant  concert  artist  in 
the  world  of  music. 

After  the  German  Army  overran  Po- 
land In  1940.  however,  he  again  accepted 
the  i»«sideney  of  the  Polish  Parliament 
In  exile.  It  Is  roteworthy  to  comment 
that  that  government  In  exile  still  exists 
In  London,  as  the  sole  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  of  Poland,  ready 
to  asnme  Its  rightful  position  when 
freedom  azMl  liberty  is  restored  to  the 
Polish  nation. 

Paderewdd's  body  lies  in  state  today 
In  Arlington  Cemetery,  not  as  a  perma- 
nent resthig  place,  but  only  temporarily, 
until  a  free  Poland  Is  restored.  It  was 
always  his  wish  and  prayer  that  some 
day  his  body  could  be  laid  in  perma- 
nent rest  In  a  free  Poland,  which  he 
loved  ao  dearly. 

It  It  mv  f<md  hope,  and  that  of  every 
Sidvoeat*  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the 
aitlr«  world  that  his  hopes  may  be  ful- 
untd  and  the  day  may  soon  ccnue  when 
freedom  wUl  be  restored  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  the  land  of  the  great  and  im- 
mortal Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl. 
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Time  Tt  Rem«aber 


BmSNSION  OP  REBCABKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLABOMA 

■008B  OP  BEPRaaKNTATIVBB 


Of 

fHicv.  June  29,  1951 

Ifir.  8CBWABK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fbUovrtnv  *■•  MVlad  from  the  Pathfinder 
d  Jow  ft.  Itll.  and  n  seems  to  me  is 


th*  oo«  kra&drHl 

ot  our  oomtry* 

a  orltlflia  state,  tt  la 

QMt  w*  iMlla*  muy  %b» 

ot  July  4.  171«.  and 


wh»t  our  fanlgbted  forefathers  did  on  that 
m«mor»bl«  day. 

They  Introduced  to  the  world  a  new  con- 
cept of  goTernment,  and  the  rlghta  of  the 
Individual  cltlaen  under  government  The 
freedom  they  died  to  win  for  ua  brought  the 
moat  aznadng  growth  ever  achieved  by  any 
nation,  aa  the  people  were  encouraged  to 
utilise  their  energies,  skills,  and  ambitions 
tor  the  Nation's  betterment. 

Thla  freedom  is  now  In  danger,  1n>m 
enemies  within  as  well  as  without  our  b<jr- 
ders.  Several  months  ago  my  good  friend. 
Edward  P.  Button,  broadcast  an  urt'ent  warn- 
ing to  all  Americans  to  be  on  guard  again-st 
the  scheming  of  those  who  would  take  from 
us  the  freedom  so  dearly  bought.  He  a.slied 
some   significant   questions: 

'"Why  do  we  enjoy  the  highest  level  ai  per- 
sonal freedom  the  world  has  ever  km  w;.' 
Why  do  we  have  the  finest  system  ot  free  pdu- 
catlon  anywhere  to  be  found?  Why  is  it 
that  staples  here  are  luxuries  In  nther  lands' 
Why  Is  our  standard  of  living  the  envv  nf 
everyone  everywhere?  Why  have  we  c  ;me  to 
own  60  percent  of  the  earth  s  modern  In- 
dustrial   plant    capacity? 

"Why  do  o'T  people  posses.s  more  avitos, 
more  radios,  more  washing  niarhme-  m")re 
of  so  many  things,  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country? 

"After  all.  we  ..re  plain  ordinary  human 
beings.  Why  then  do  we  have  so  many 
more  of  God's  blessings?  One  mipellu.g 
reason  I  think  lies  In  the  simple  lact  tli.it 
we  believed  hi  the  rights  of  man  and  have 
lived  under  a  government  of  laws  a.s  dis- 
tinguished from  a  government  of  men  We 
enjoyed  the  sa/eguards  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whose  words,  until 
recently,  we  believed  was  Immutable  and 
Inalienable.  The  protection,  the  confidence, 
the  assurance  provided  by  the  Bill  of  Ri'zhts 
opened  up  the  faucets  of  human  ambition 
and  let  loose  an  avalanche  of  new  incentives 
Men  free  to  Inquire,  to  reject,  to  chov>se,  to 
risk  and  to  create. 

"Till  20  years  ago  the  Bill  of  Rights  Ren- 
erator  of  the  genius  of  America,  was  t.*lce:i 
for  gran^d.  For  2  decades  new  it  has  been 
under  attack  ...  by  those  who  assert, 
though  without  proof,  that  they  can  im- 
prove upon  our  system  of  government  The 
plan  seems  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
people  political  control  of  the  dally  activi- 
ties. Under  communism  you  lose  your  lib- 
erties Immediately  and  perhaps  yv/ur  hie. 
Ui.der  socialism,  you  lose  your  liberties  a 
little  more  slowly  but  Just  as  surely. 

"Today  the  BUI  of  Rights  is  in  Jeopardy 
If  It  could  speak.  I  believe  it  wcn.ild  have  this 
to  say:  "I  am  your  Bill  of  Rights  Don  t  take 
me  for  granted.  As  man  brought  me  to  life. 
I  can  be  slain  by  men,  and  will  be  slain  un- 
less you,  the  plain  people  of  America,  organ- 
IBB  to  defend  me. 

"I  am  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. I  am  the  privacy  and  sanctity  .f 
your  home.  I  am  your  guaranty  of  trial  by 
Jury,  and  I  am  the  custodian  who  guards 
your  property  rights.  I  am  your  signed  lease 
to  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  freedom 

"My  existence  depends  on  hew  vigilantly 
you  watch  those  who  administer  your  gov- 
ernment. Put  every  law  proposed  In  Wash- 
ington Into  tlie  crucible  of  my  10  command- 
ments. Tour  question  must  always  be  'Not 
what  doe*  a  law  give  me,  but  what  does  it 
take  away  from  me?' 

*^e.  the  plain,  humble.  God-fearing  peo- 
ple, made  thla  republic  what  tt  is.  Let  us 
unite  our  TOioa  In  defense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  BUI  of  Rlshte." 

To  wlileh  w«  ny  amen.  We  must  guard 
afatawt  those  urtio  would  take  our  dearly  won 
Uberty  from  tie — and  that  includes  socialistic 
Iriannera  aa  well  aa  our  foreign  enemies. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POTTEI 

or  MICHICAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  ^E3 

Thursday,  June  28,  1951 

Mr  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wli  h  to 
place  m  the  Record  an  article  wiitten 
by  Mr  Matt  Lagerberg,  social  st  idles 
tcaci.' •;  at  Alpena  High  School.  Ali)ena. 
Mich  .  telling  how  a  teacher  feels  ^  bout 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Regardltss  of 
your  own  pergonal  views  on  thLs  contro- 
versial subject  i  commend  this  a -tide 
for  your  readme. 

How  Does  a  Teacher  Feix  Aboct  Pn)i:R..L  Aid 
TO  Education? 

(Bv    Malt    Lagerbere.    Alpena    High    S  :hool, 
.\lpena.  Mich  ) 

■  The  vcxrationai  'ag'  teacher  In  our  ;  chool 
Re'.-:  ni'Te  money  than  any  other  teac'ier  In 
the  system.  Including  the  superinten  lent." 
.=  .^id  .1  h;^h-;Chonl  teacher  from  a  small  «hool 
recently  At  the  moment  It  sounde<l  like 
Jeaifiu.'iy  but  in  the  long  run  It  pre  bably 
means  that,  another  good  teacher  will  leave 
his  field  of  seneral  education  such  as  n  athe- 
nuitics.  science,  English,  or  history,  aid  go 
ii.tr  s<jaie  vocational  field  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  subsidizes  the  schocl  dis- 
trict :or  the  teacher's  salary.  This  points  up 
a  .'Ituition  that  seems  to  have  been  forjotten 
In  :..e  debate  on  Federal  aid  to  educuion. 
It  loenis  f;  me  that  one  of  the  major  .ssues 
In  Federal  aid  U  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  should  continue  to  piac  em- 
pha,'5U=  upon  certain  phases  of  a  child  t  edu- 
cation r  whether  it  should  assist  the  *hole 
prcK'ess. 

Tn  oegin  with,  our  public  schools  se?m  to 
have  Dcen  designed  for  the  select  fe\'  who 
were  .;  ing  to  college.  Federal  aid  fro  n  the 
time  of  the  ordinances  of  1785  and  1  87  to 
the  tune  of  the  Civil  War  was  In  the  U  rm  of 
land  .grants  with  no  specifications  as  to 
whu  h  phase  of  education  should  recei  e  the 
benefits  It  seems  Incongruous  to  us  lowa- 
davs  f  r  the  numerous  struggling  frjntier 
communities  to  establish  college  prepa  atory 
schfxi'.s  for  their  children.  Vocatlonel  effi- 
ciency seems  not  to  have  been  incluc  ed  In 
the  ra.'duial  aims  of  education.  But  tl  e  war 
seems  to  have  changed  our  attitudes,  piobab- 
ly  e.-^ti  too  far  to  the  opposite  eiTrei  le. 

Alter  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  O  vern- 
ment  started  Its  policy  of  aid  to  vocstional 
education.  The  Morrill  Act  gave  land  .Tants 
or  land  script  to  college  of  agrlculttue  and 
rrechanical  arts  World  War  I  broug  it  the 
Smith- Hughes  Act  which  continued  th  s  p«jl- 
icy  ot  aid  to  vocational  education  by  o  lering 
to  match  any  money  which  high  schools 
spont  for  vocational  agriculture,  hom;  eco- 
nomics, or  trades  and  Industry.  Durl  ig  the 
55- year  Interim  there  were  misgivings  about 
this  form  of  Federal  aid.  Several  bills  for 
direct  Federal  aid  to  education  were  Intro- 
duced into  Congress  but  failed.  TTij  only 
one  which  succeeded  waa  along  the  same 
pattern  .is  before:  an  act  of  1887  graited  a 
•  15.000  sum  to  each  land-grant  colli  ge  for 
an  ai;ricultu'-al  experiment  atatlon.  Con- 
gressmen were  afraid  of  direct  PedenJ  sub- 
sidles  to  education  for  fear  it  would  violate 
States'  rights.  They  seemed  not  to  feix  Fed- 
eral aid  for  vocational  education  eve  a  tt  tt 
had  a  doxen  strings  attached.  Only  ecent- 
ly  have  patrons  begun  to  complain  about 
the  deterioration  oX  general  educatlt  n.    In 


1931  Hoorer's  Adrliary  Ccmmittee  on 
tfam  recommended  tliat  an  fotwre  1 
grants  to  States  be  made  for  edocatioo  In 
general  rattier  than  for  speelfle  phseee  of 
tt. 

The  best  teechlng  talent  naturally  morm 
to  the  better  paid  Jobs  which  are  In  toc*- 
tlon&l  fields  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Large  cities  can  often  equaltae 
their  salary  schedules  to  correct  this  In- 
equality much  better  than  small  towns. 
They  are  not  as  much  affected  by  any  raids 
upon  their  general  education  peraonnei.  But 
half  of  our  high-school  yonth  att«id  very 
small  schools.  That's  the  place  where  you 
find  the  most  evidence  of  a  deterioration  of 
general  education.  Parent*  ccanplain  be- 
cause youngsters  graduate  frcan  high  school 
without  learning  the  fundamental  skUIs. 
"Schools  have  abandoned  the  teaching  of  the 
three  R's."  we  often  hear.  An  adverttcer  m 
a  Detroit  educational  paper,  for  example, 
writes  in  hia  motor  ad:  •The  recent  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Dondlneau.  Superintendrait  of 
Schools,  that  this  year  stronger  cmphasiii 
would  be  placed  cm  t lie  three  B*» — readin', 
'ritin'.  and  'rtthnaetic — ti  Detroit  grade 
sch'jols  seems  to  typify  a  growing  teeling 
among  educators. '  In  hia  large  Industrial 
city  they  have  felt  the  l\iil  impact  of  youth 
coming  iii  from  small  schools — students  that 
are  practically  untrained  in  genaral  edijca- 
tion, 

Patroufl  have  been  looking  for  scapegoats 
on  which  to  pin  the  blame.  Some  say  that 
the  "new-fangled  methods-  are  to  blame. 
••profressive  schools"  are  to  b-ame,  or  that 
lack  of  phonetics  is  the  fault.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  the  res',  trouble  Is  that  teachers 
use  too  many  objective  type  tests  where  one 
simply  underlines  correct  answers  car  guesses 
at  true  or  false  replies^  It  could  be  that  the 
lack  of  talented  teachers  is  the  real  fault. 
Even  If  teachers  are  not  noticeably  Inferior 
In  general  education,  at  least  they  have  been 
dissatisfied,  feeling  that  gen«al  education 
must  be  somewhat  less  important  than  vo- 
cational education  since  it  la  much  leas 
rewarded. 

Then,   again,  let's  take  another  example, 
that  oJ  teaching  democracy  and  American- 
Inn.     A  tremendous  amotint  of  Up  service 
has   been   devoted   to   the   tmpcrtance   and 
honor  of  such  a  vital  serviee  to  our  national 
life.     But  the  teacher  cannot  Hve  on  fine 
words.     The  bettw  teacher  leavea  this  field 
for  subsldlaed  Jobs  in  teaching  which  are 
much  better  in  depression  times  partlctilar- 
ly.     Good  teachers  In  social  sciences  have 
always  been  easy  to  get.  but  try  to  keep 
them.     If  the  American  public  values  the 
teaching  of  democracy  and  Amertcanlsm  as 
much  aa  It  says  it  does,  then  it  seems  strange 
that  thin  field  of  edtaeatlon  has  not  been  sub- 
sidised  as   wen.     Oertalnly   a   hJ^   school 
graduate  has  had  enough  expostire  to  Amer- 
can  histcay  and  elttiwnshtp  In  U  years  of 
public-school   educstton   to   appreciate  the 
value  of  being  an  American  citlaen:  that  Is, 
If  he  has  been  taught  anything  BKve  than 
mere  facts.    Then  how  does  tt  luippen  that 
■o  many  of  our  gradtiataa  get  taknx  tn  by 
Commnnlst-ntsnt   organlxatlone   of   varkius 
kinds?   Fifty-five  thmisanrt  Communists  axxt 
half  a  milliion  sympathlaexa  In  America,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Kdgar  Hoover,  are  a  terrible 
Indictment  at  our  dtlaenship  training.    No- 
where elae  in  the  edocatlaiial  field  is  tt  more 
true  that  irttat  the  teacher  <toes  speaks  so 
loadly  that  the  stndenta  cannot  luar  wtet 
the  teacher  says.    Wowliete  else  tn  the  edu- 
cational field  would  It  seem  more  tn^xxtant 
for  our  country  to  have  w^-paid  and  tal- 
ented teachers.    Bat  nowhere  tiae  doas  there 
■rem  to  be  greater  evidence  of  a  lack  at  Just 
sxKh  talent. 

It  would  saem  tluit  th*  lasae  fn  Federal 
aid  to  edttcatloals  wbetbar  or  not  tlw  Vbola 
education  cC  the  pupa  dxmM  be  aiiTwIiUMd 
or  whether  we  sboold  caatlntje  to  favor  cer- 
tain particular  phaiw  at  tt.    TSUs  Is  In  no 
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*7ay  Intended  to  laply  that  iqipropriatlfam 
for  voe%Uami  adueatftoa  oiii;Iit  to  be  r»> 
tfoeed.  Id  the  small  schools  tn  wbidt  I  have 
worked  the  parents  kxiked  with  real  appra- 
datloo  to  Federal  aid  for  •  type  at  eduea* 
tloB  whicli  they  eouldnt  alTiud  to  provide 
alone. 

Who  can  say  that  vocational  efllci«iC7  la 
any  the  leas  Imprrtant  a  goal  at  education 
than  are  any  of  the  other  aims?  But  tt 
would  t>e  well  to  have  the  p'Jbllc  Informed 
so  a  clear-cut  ded^on  could  be  made.  If 
there  Is  evidence  ^hat  genfaral  education 
needs  to  be  bolstered,  then  Federal  aid  ought 
to  be  applied  only  wh«e  It  is  not  now  grant- 
ed. If .  on  the  other  hand,  here  Is  evidence 
that  Federal  subsidiea  should  be  applied  on 
an  equal  basis  to  the  whole  'CducatioQ  at  a 
pupil,  then  aH  Federal  akt  to  education  oi^ht 
to  be  lumped  into  one  stmi.  Including  the 
t30.000.C00  ap{»'oprlated  und'r  the  &]ilth- 
Eughea  and  George  Oeen  Acts,  the  •&O.OOOjOQO 
for  school  lunch  and  milk,  the  &l3.(HX>.oeo  for 
miacellaneoua.  and  poeulbly  even  that  portian 
of  the  $535,000,600  far  veterans'  education 
which  is  spent  ipon  secondary  school  stu>liea. 
This  would  ftjrther  have  a  wlKjlesome  effect 
upon  ^ate  aid.  for  the  States  themselves 
have  followed  In  the  footstepe  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  earmarking  certain  parts 
of  their  school  aid  funds  f<»  particular 
phases  of  a  child's  education.  The  latter 
poUcy  would  probably  induc«»  the  States  to 
Itmip  tbetr  State  aid  appropriations  instead 
of  earmarking  them  as  they  now  do,  or  at 
least  they  would  have  to  take  stock  of  their 
policies  to  see  that  they  are  clearly  Justified 
in  order  to  solve  lo^  problems. 

The   National   Bducatlon   ijsociatlcn   has 
waged  a  long,  consistent  campaign  i^si  a  large 
appropriation  from  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  general  improvement   of  education, 
principally  to  equalise  oi^xirtunttles  In  all 
parts  of  cur  country.     In  1919  it  sponsored 
the  Smith-Towner  bill  provi<!tng  tor  an  ap- 
propriation at  •lOOJXXt.OOO  psr  year  with  a 
Federal  Department  ot  Iducatlon  added     o 
the     Pnaident'h     Cabinet,     ".rhe     Harrtsur.- 
Black-Fletcher  bill,  which  the  NEA  sponaor^d 
in  19i3«.  would  have  increased  the  appropria- 
tion    to    1300.000,000.       LeacLing     educators 
have  never  been  happy  aboiit  the  lof^ded 
Federal-aid  program  we  have  had  for  nearly 
a   century.     Each  aesaicm   of    Congress   has 
cGnsid«ed  a  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  the  child  s 
whole  education.     »very  Mil  ran  Into  ao*ne 
major  dllltanilty.    Whenever  oiie  difficulty  was 
overcome.    an<rther    would    nppear.      When 
States'  rights  onxmasts  to  Fsderal  aid  woe 
appeased,  the  lawmakers  beca.me  tangled  up 
is  an  amendment  agalnat  nioe  diaerimina- 
tion.    'WiMn  that  one  was  thrnhed  oat.  they 
daahed  omr  Federal  aid  to  {irivate  and  r«- 
Ugloae  seboola.    In  the  mnmtime.  the  three 
R's  wen  losing  out  to  agriculture  and  home 
econranles  and  trades  and  Industry.    It  ap- 
peared that  .Americans  were  to  Bve  by  liread 
alcoc.    Teachers  grunrttled  a  xmt  the  better 
posltioaB  In  vocattOBal  fltidi).  tdamed  Omir 
Mtvlsan  in  eailege  who  failed  to  inf  (sm  them 
In  time,  and  the  better  oaes  aeramhicd  out. 
More  and  more  sohjecta  weie  added  to  the 
curricnluin  to  plug  the  weak  ^;>ots.     One 
would  naturally  think  that  If  students  spent 
more  time  cm  a  subject  thej  would  oorrect 
thetr  weaknesses.    It  hasat  worked  out  that 
way  became  the  good  tesidiecs  weren't  there. 
In  orttar  to  get  them  there  most  be  a  good 
salary  to  90  with  it.    Ttw  public  htoe  and 
ay  for  better  preparatk«  ot  em  dilldren  in 
genanl  aducatlon  win  contlntw  or  tnenase 
nntll  ws  are  eeonomleally  prepared  to  bold 
tbe  good  tcaehars  in  ttmi  ftekL    Be  Hmt  as 
It  may.  tte  pitUle  must  detide  wtethcr  vre 
need  to  prop  our  fmcral  fdueatbmal  pro- 
gram to  tml****'*  the  gvaerctis  suppcrt  now 
mads  to  vocsitloiial  edneatiem  by  ttw  Vsd- 
eral  Govomment.    litis  secsis  to  be  ttaa  ma- 
jor lHa»  In  tike  eoattovsrsy  over  FMcrai  aid 
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IXlXNSiOlf  aPRmARXB 

HON.  EDWDIARTlim  HALL 

DC  THl  B008B  OT  BSPBBBBirr AH  VH 

Wednesday.  Jmu  $.  iiil 


Mr.    SDWIN    ABTHUR   HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  did  not  take  the  floor  durbw 
the  debate  on  the  recent  tax  bill:  and 
thus  may  riOt  have  made  my  position 
quite  clear  tn  vottng  agatngt  It. 

The  foUowlng  editcvla!  f nim  the  Bing- 
hamtan  Press  wais  up  the  lituation  in 
characteristic  fashion .  and  I  therefore 
hasten  to  insert  the  foikmizig  dl^lay  of 
genuine  pextej^kata  at  tbi«  potat  in  the 
Appendix: 

liL  Bsix.  lavs  Has  C»u 
Tis  said,  you  cant  have  your  cake,  and 
eat  it.  too.  If  you  want  to  save  the  forest, 
you  need  to  go  easy  on  the  firewood.  And 
if  you  don't  want  to  pay  Itigh  taxes*  it's 
necessary  to  go  without  sons  of  the  thiags 
that  make  taxas  high. 

Who  wwikl  gainsay  these  truisms?  We're 
sure,  not  Representative  KBwnf  Asnm  Hail. 
But  Mr.  Haix  In  the  matter  at  tasas  and 
spending  puts  a  foot  Araslv  on  both  steles  of 
the  fence.  For  exampie.  Mr.  Ball,  last  week, 
opposed  tjw  gotiging.  rseerd-tilgh  tax  tn- 
creaae  of  <7  JOOvOOOXOO.  up  In  the  Bousa  for 
debate.  Be  caBad  it  dlscstiiiiiiatory  agatust 
th«  poor  man  and  a  anuffer-out  at  free  enter- 
prise. With  tlSBse  asscartions  Uteres  be  Uttle 
disagreement,  for  who  Uftss  to  pay  taxes? 

But  even  as  Mr.  Haix  was  hastily  danonnc- 
ing  higher  taxes,  echoes  of  his  demand  for  a 
l.OOO-bed  veterans'  ho^tftal  for  th<t  triple 
cttl@  area  were  still  resouz<dlng.  While  no 
one  would  look  on  the  acquisttlcni  of  such  a 
hospital  as  a  Uatiility  to  the  ocnnmuntty. 
some  doubts  inevitably  mmiL  exist  about  tts 
essentiality,  particubrty  tn  a  tlnie  when  sodi 
projects  are  inflatlOBary. 

If  each  Membo  at  CcaigreBs  had  as  many 
projecu  as  Mr.  Bau,.  and  each  were  to  obtain 
aU  the  projects  he  wasted  for  his  distrtet. 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  money  tn  th*  world 
to  cover  the  cost.     And  taxes,  now  outra- 
gecusly  high,  would  lie  outragaotaly  more  so. 
It  long  has  been  petcsived  ot  the  lawmak- 
ing apcdes.  the  Mr.  BaUs  and  the  Mr.  anlths 
who  go  to  WashiBftflau  tfeai  ttMV  •»  pR»«  to 
plead  lor  over-all  ecoDomy,  bat  only  as  hag 
as  that  eccnomy  easts  ao  vmMmppf  stedow 
on  projects  for  their  owa  dMrleta.  his  nibs 
old  Uncle  Samuel  provldlag  tts  spollsannia 
But  it's  a  fact  that  wlMrs  tliR«  are  asany 
spoons  m  the  gravy,  a  la*  of  gravy  vaalMiss. 
Fca.'  much  gravy,  thsa  wart  ha  mncti  taxa- 
tion.   But  the  Mr.  Smitts  and  ISie  Ift^.  Bails 
sre  sternly  against  hltfi  tasM.    Ibey  vant 
no    scabs   on   frsmpmVtfU   poatmAOK.     And 
please,  no  lAdy  Oodlvas  nor  cqiaertrlaB  Oypsy 
AfMi  so  tiM  fill  ■liila  la  spend. 
>ead,  toot  hJghsr  taaa.  naver. 
Mr.  Batx.  probshty  doesat  split  his  poiltlesl 
by  bsfag  for  spwiftg  Oat  saons 
Hid  balac  ^■fiMt  ttm  lilgtar 
But  las  doss  vtoltnos  to  lagle.  If  ttMrs 
is  any  logie  left  tn  poUtMs.    Aad  to  p«- 
petrates  a  ii^ie  of  artthoMtic. 

Mr.  Ball,  tn  pc^lties.  is  of  Mtissliy  a  poo- 
Oeten.  And  yoa.  of  eoiBae,  cm  espset  hSm 
to  low  vetsraas  and  to  to  ever  atodlowi  of 
erempBfytiig  Ids  dsvettoa.  As  ym  kaov. 
God  and  WdrM  war  n  aaada  a  k*  of  vabwBW. 
and  pNnanaMy  most  of  ttaat  vota  It  «v- 
tala^  ta  BOt  to  Mr.  BMs.'a 
Is  m  ttoo^tful  of  mt 


tto  tax  hliKHecHi 


I  J 
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If; 

li 


m 
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D  Mr.  Ball  Is  kgAtnst  oartftacmable  taxm- 
ttoo.  IM  stMNiM  b*  equaUy  ac^^xut  uceanen- 
tlAl  QMOdtnc  wWcH  eYOlvM  need  for  such 
tantkm.  Xfi  m  ■Imple  m  arltbmttle.  Tou 
nuit  go  mMf  on  th«  firewood  U  you  w*nt 
to  Mt«  tl»  tanat,  MJd  you  cant  h»Te  •  cake 
and  Mt  It.  too.  But  politic*  Jsnt  arttbmetic. 
ncf  loflc.  nor  sUkeolty.  Pirtltlcs  to  all  tl»e  Mr. 
p«ii«  and  aU  Hm  Ur.  Smiths  who  yip  for 
■pending  and  yowl  again»t  taiea.  PoUUcs  la 
tbe  aound  and  fury  of  foote,  hoping  to  heaven 
tiac  peopto  new  want  statcamanshlp. 
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Sagav  Price  Svpport 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FUITON 

or  rantsrv/hXiA 

m  TH«  BOOBS  OF  BXPRKSCNTATIVES 

FrUat.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  in  the  R<c- 
ou».  I  Inchide  tbe  following  article  by 
John  W.  Ball  tram  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  »,  1951: 

tf^ff^m  fmxcB  Barrort  is  CosTUxarr  or  Au, 
(By  John  W.  Ball) 

TlM  AB^olcan  taxpayer  has  shelled  out 
toon  tlim  §000.000.000  to  support  the  price 
of  sufar  sine*  19M.  almost  as  much  as  the 
total  coat  of  d«:ppQrtlng  the  prices  of  all 
other  i^rkrultixna  eoaunodltlea. 

The  April  SO  report  of  the  Commodity 
credit  Oorpormtton  shows  that  the  price  sup- 
port, other  than  rugar.  had  cost  •813.575.6ia 
to  U>*t  (krt*.  The  cost  of  the  sugar  acts  In 
the  aame  period,  toclTidlng  this  year's  appro- 
pristlosi.  todalad  t0OO.O66.O83. 

ItM  cost  Of  m»t»«»«intng  a  high  sugar  price 
baa  haea  almoat  twlee  as  much  as  the  f  amouii 
potato-prtet  anbaldy,  which  has  now  reached 
9«ea.tai,MB-  But  unllke  poUto-prlce  sup- 
porta,  whlfiH  wUl  terminate  this  week,  a  new 
cuaw  act  la  now  being  prepared  by  the 
PoiMa  Agrfoiltiire  Committee,  containing 
an  Mm  coat  prorlatons  of  the  preeent  act. 
•zpeeta  to  ooiKlude  hear- 


sub- 


weight,  while  a  plantation  producing  more 
than  80,000  tons  gets  only  30  cents. 

Payments  are  made  to  only  about  Bo  OOO 
farmers,  out  of  a  total  of  6.000.000  farms  in 
the  United  States. 

Last  year  at  leaat  41  farms  got  payments 
of  more  than  HOCOOO  each;  23  got  more 
than  $200,000;  15  got  more  than  jaoo.cOO, 
8  more  than  »400.0OO;  and  3  more  than 
•500.000. 

RECOSD  or  COST 

The  Jones-Costlgan  Act  cost  approxtmately 
$93.00.000.  Congressional  appropriations 
under  the  two  later  sugar  acts  have  been; 
August  1937.  $250,0CO;  February  1938. 
$39  750  000;  June  1938.  $48,000,000;  Mav 
1939  $6  500  000;  June  1939,  $31,975,000;  Jnne 
1940"  $46,675,000:  June  1941,  $47,962,910.  July 
1942  $47  462.000;  July  1943.  $63^83  060;  June 
1944!  $52,510,203.  May  1945.  $48,446,000;  June 
1946  $53,500,000;  July  1947,  $55,000,000,  June 
1948.  $72,000,000;  June  1948,  $60,000,000,  Sep- 
tember 1950.  $63,750,000;  pending  bill.  $70.- 
000.000. 

Lobbyists  for  sugar  groups  are  reported 
In  the  CoNoaKsioNAL  Record  as  among  tlie 
best  paid  In  any  Industry.  The  Record  lists; 
A.  Dudley  Smith.  Shoreham  Building,  .As- 
sociation of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puerto  Rico. 
$15,000  a  year. 

Robert  H.  Shields.  Tower  Building,  United 
States   Beet   Sugar   Association,   $40,000 

Ernest    W.   Greene.   Continental   Building. 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Arjoclatlon.  $45,130 
H.  B.  Boyd.  Tower  Building,  United  States 
Beet  Sugar  Association,  $18,000. 

Clarence  J.  Bourg.  Union  Trust  Building. 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  and  Farm-rs 
and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
$15,750. 

H.  M.  Baldrldge.  American  Building,  United 
States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association, 
$24,000. 
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Dedkatioa  of  Head$toBe  ia  Memory  of 
RcY.  Peter  Marthall,  Ute  Chaplain  of 
tkeSeaate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  MlSSOTTtl 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  on  Sunday, 
May  27.  1951,  there  was  unveiled  in  Fort 
lincols  Cemetery  a  headstone  erected 
In  memory  of  the  late  Reverend  Peter 
Mfty^^ftHr  who  passed  away  while  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate.  Impressive  services 
were  held,  sponsored  by  the  Peter 
Marshall  Scottish  Memorial  Committee. 
azxi  participated  in  by  many  friends  and 
associates  of  Dr.  Marshall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  tran- 
script be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tne 
Rcooto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcokb,  as  follows: 

DasacATiow  or  Hbadstokx  to  the  Olobt  or 
Ooa.  airs  nr  ICxMoar  or  thx  Revcrxns 
Pans  |i*ft«w»if-  D.  D.,  Who  Duo  (Janu- 
aar  ».  l»4©)  Wan*  Mntiarraa  or  thx  New 
ToaK  AvBircrB  PaaaaiTaaiaw  CHuacH  and 
PiT^»LAT«  or  TH«  Dwrraa  State*  Senate. 
BamMkY,  Mat  27.  1951.  at  4  P.  M..  Poet 
jgf^ifjtm  CawanaT,  Wabhzkoton.  D.  C. 
(Spooaored  by  the  Peter  Marshall  ScottUh 
Mankorlal  Oommlttae.) 

Dr.  Oaorfa  M.  Docherty,  minister  of  the 
Nctr    York    Avenue    PresbyterlaQ    Church, 


An  or«fin  prelude  by  Mr.  William  Wa.klns. 
organi.«t.  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby  erlan 
Church,  preceded  the  gervlce. 

At  the  opening  of  the  service  taps  were 
v.ur.ded  by  Tech.  Sgt.  Chester  SMelds. 
United  States   Marine   Band,   and   Davd   w. 

Mclihatten,  «     1, 

An' hems  were  rendered  by  the  New  YcrE 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  choir,  ander 
the  direction  ol  Stephen  H.  Prussing  con- 
ductor .  ,  „_, 
The  following  la  the  spolten  word  from 
those  who  participated  in  the  service: 

SrRIPTUHl    READING    AND    PR.NTER 

Rev     Bernard   Braskamp.  D    D.,   pastor  of 
Gurt,  n      Temple      Memorial      Presb;  terlan 
Church    Washington,  D.  C,  and  Chaplain  of 
the  United  States  House  ct  Represent  itlves ; 
Scripture 
(Psalm   121) 
"I  will   lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  tho  liiUs. 
frnm  whence  cometh  my  help. 

My    help   cometh   from   the    Lord,   which 
made  heaven  and  earth. 

■He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot. to  be    noved; 
he  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumter. 

Behold,  he  that  Iteepeth  Israel  sh  ill  nei- 
ther clumber  nor  sleep. 

■The  Lord  Is  thy  keeper,  the  Lord  la  thy 
shade  upcn  thy  right  hand. 

•The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  cay.  nor 
the  moon  by  night. 

■The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  Ul  «vl.: 
he  .shall  preserve  thy  scul. 

•  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  )Ut  and 
thy  coming  In  from  this  time  forth,  and  even 
for  evermore." 

Prayer 

O  Tliou  who  wert  the  God  of  our  'athera. 
we  rejoice  that  Thou  art  also  the  3od  of 
their  succeeding  generations  and  taat  we 
have  the  testimony  of  aU  our  yesterdsys  that 
Thou  art  great  In  Thy  goodness  and  ?ood  In 
Thy  greatness. 

May  we  now  enter  Into  an  Intlma  e  com- 
munion with  Thy  spirit  and  the  splr  t  of  all 
who  rest  from  their  labors,  having  eceived 
the  reward  of  their  faith,  even  the  s  dvatlon 
of  their  souls. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  high  and  holy 
privilege  which  was  ours  to  walk  and  work 
for  a  little  while  upon  this  earth  with  Thy 
servant  who  soUght  to  serve  His  ge  leratlon 
according  to  Thy  holy  will  and  ^  ho  was 
numbered  among  all  who  do  Justly,  love 
merry,  and  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord. 

Wilt  Thou  continue  to  grant  unto  the 
members  of  his  famUy  the  consolitlon  of 
Thy  grace.  May  they  dally  avaU  th.  mselves 
of  the  companionship  of  our  bleessd  Lord 
who  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  O'lr  faith. 
Help  us  to  carry  on  In  falthfuli  esa  and 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  when  3Ur  own 
life  s  day  is  done,  wilt  Thou  give  us  1  n  abun- 
dant entrance  Into  that  glorious  ilngdom 
whose  language  Is  music  and  where  Joys  are 
unceasing. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amei.. 
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UNVEILIMO  or  HEADSTONE 

The  headstone  was  tinvelled  by  Pf  ter  John 
Marshall,  son  of  the  Ute  Peter  Mai  shall. 

ADDRES.S  BT  DR.  OEOtOE  K.  DOCHE«TT,  ;*INISTE«. 
NEW  TOEK  AVENint  PEISBTTEaiAN  CHtTECH, 
WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Dr  DocHEETT.  Mrs.  Marshall,  Master  Peter. 
distinguished  guests,  and  Wenda,  we  are 
sharing  this  afternoon  In  the  simple,  yet  pro- 
found, ceremony  of  unveiling  this  headstone 
to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  In  memory  of  Dr. 
Peter  Marshall,  The  Christian  faith  assures 
us  that  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
veil  of  time  Into  the  light  and  prjsence  of 
Ood.  which  mean  call  death,  are  with  tie 
still  in  the  communion  ol  saints  and  In  the 
deepest  sense,  are  even  nearer  to  our  hearts 
and  minds  than  In  life.  Tet  It  U  lit  ting  that 
on  this  place  where  11a  the  mortal  remains 
of  Peter  MarshaU,  those  who  admired  him 
and  loved  him  and  were  given  a  vision  of  the 


Christian  faith  by  his  life  and  praaelilnf 
should  erect  thla  simpla  stone.  symboUslag 
what  he  was  and  achieved  and  stm  la. 

As  the  son  of  Dr.  Marshall  unveUed  tbe  flag. 
bearing  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  patron  saint 
of  Scotland,  we  see  revealed  on  this  granite 
stone  a  Celtic  cross.  This  Celtic  eroas  bears 
the  ancient  Celtic  motif  of  et^ntty.  Tou 
wlU  notice  the  thread,  that  winds  In  pattern 
across  It.  la  endleee.  thereby  symbolizing 
eternal  life.  The  design  was  taken  from  the 
fragment  of  an  ancient  eroea  ovtar  1.000  years 
old  which  still  may  be  seen  In  the  Cathedral 
of  lona.  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
was  lit  the  torch  ol  the  Celtic  church  that 
has  flamed  across  the  world  to  this  day. 

Dr.  Marshall  was  proud  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  But  he  never  allowed  tbe  fact  that 
ScottUh  blood  coursed  through  his  ▼elns  to 
be  forgotten.  I  feel  tiiat  this  U  the  kind  of 
day  that  he  wovild  have  chosen  for  such  a 
service.  He  who  suffered  under  the  humid 
heat  of  Washington,  would  have  rejoiced  in 
a  day  like  this,  with  high  winds  making 
music  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  driv- 
ing before  them  gray,  racing  clo\Kls.  dappling 
the  sky  against  a  backgnnmd  of  blue;  and 
the  cool,  refreshing  showers  ttiat  pass  by. 
tinting  the  grass  with  a  deqwr  green,  and 
above  It  all.  the  song  ol  summer  birds,  sing- 
ing as  if  welcoming  the  clean  rain. 

AODKESS  BT  lf«S.  CEOBCIAWA  OOaittET,  »A1«B 
CHAPLAIN,  DACCTrrBaS  OF  SCOTIA  OV  TH« 
tTNTTTD  STATES  AND  CAWAUA 

Dr.  DocHXKTT.  It  U  fitting  that  a  ceremony 
tiico  this,  arranged  by  the  Scottish  friends 
ol  Dr.  Marshall,  should  have  amcmg  Its  guests 
official  representatives  of  the  women  as  well 
as  the  men  of  Scotland,  who  have  come  to 
these  shores  across  the  years,  and  have  In 
their  own  way  made  'some  contribution  to 
the  upbuilding  of  this  mighty  Nation 

It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  pleasure  to 
Introduce  Mrs.  Ge<Bglana  Oormley.  grand 
Chaplain.  Daughters  of  ScoUa  of  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Daughters  of  Sootla 
Is  the  Ladles'  Auxiliary  to  the  Ordw  of  Scot- 
tish Clans,  instituted  In  1899.  Mrs.  Gormley. 
Mrs.  OoaiCLXT.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Peter 
MArshitn.  and  son.  Peter,  distinguished 
guests,  sisters,  and  friends. 

On  behalf  of  the  Qrand  Lodge  of  the 
Datighters  of  Scotia.  I  deem  it  a  fs-ivUege  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Peter 
Marshall. 

In  his  famous  book.  Mr.  Jones.  Meet  Tbe 
Master,  he  tells  us,  that  "man's  span  o'  life 
is  not  measured  by  Its  duratlm,  but  by  Its 
donation."  Dr.  Marshall  has  truly  given  his 
donation  through  his  works  and  his  teach- 
ings. 

T  ;ing  been  appointed  to  the  oOce  of 
Chaplain  In  the  United  8t«tes  Senate,  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  asaodatea  by  his 
prayers  and  his  guidance. 

We  Scottish  women  are  protxl  that  one 
our  countrymen  should  have  achieved  such 
success  in  tbe  land  of  hts  adopUon. 

On  behalf  of  tha  Daughters  of  Sootfa.  I 
wish  to  say.  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  helping,  to  a  small  way,  to  make 
this  dedication  possible. 

To  one  who  lies  here,  and  gave  his  best, 
may  Ood  grant  him  eternal  reat^ 
Aomxss  ST  ncm.  etLMotx  w.  cuoocbaml,  botax. 
cHBr,  osma  or  aoomaB  oaivs  or  tbb 
TiwrrEs  sxatb  aam  caxsju 
Dr.  DocHOTT.  The  Honorable  OUbert  W. 
Carmichael.    royal    chief.    Ordw    of    Scot- 
tish Clans  of  the  Unltad  Stataa  and  Canada, 
reoovwlng  from  a  toot  lAtury.  baa  coma  aU 
the  way  from  ftf***"**!*"***.  Mlaa«  to  taka 
part  to  this  aenioa.    Tha  Order  o<  Seottlah 
aans  was  inatltatad  on  St.  AndBaw*B  Dqr. 
Novcm^  SO.  1818.  and  r^spcaaanta  ite  larg- 
est organlaatlon  ct  pcrsoDS  of  Saottlah  an- 
ceetry.     It  gives  11a  great  pleasure  to  In- 
troduce to  you  The  Honorable  OUbert  W. 
CarmkhaeL 


Ifr.  CsamntAML.  I  would  lae  lacking  to 
gratltoda  If  I  did  not  thank  the  chairman. 
WUUam  Ksocr.  and  members  of  the  Peter 
Mahahail  Scottish  Memorial  Committee  for 
the  high  honor  anr  privilege  of  participating 
to  the  ceremcmy. 

The  Ord«  of  Scottish  caani,  the  largest 
organlaatlon  of  persons  of  Scottish  ancestry, 
are  naturally  proud  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  one  who  to  tils  short  term 
of  life  gave  us  many  memorlce  which  will  be 
everlasting— Peter  MarshsII's  sermons,  aU 
speeches,  and  his  prayers  st  t'le  opening  of 
each  United  States  Senate  secalon.  brought 
out  the  thoughts  of  hts  forefathers  who 
assisted  in  the  writing  of  tbe  Constitution  of 
America,  which  will  be  everlasting. 

I  w.:nted  to  place  an  order  lor  an  addi- 
tional 100  books— The  Exile  Heart— to  dis- 
tribute to  friends  in  Scotland  on  my  visit 
next  Augtist,  but  have  been  Informed  that 
none  are  available.  I  hope  a  second  edition 
will  be  prtoted.  We  are  in  need  of  more  at 
this  type  of  book  to  compete  with  other  lit- 
erature that  is  being  prtoted  today.  We  can- 
not do  too  much  honor  to  F<etcr  Marshall. 
At  this  time  I  wUl  ask  WLHam  Oraham. 
deputy  royal  chief  of  the  Order  of  Scot- 
tlsh  Clans  of  this  district,  to  place  a  first 
wreath  on  Peter  Marshall  Memorial — mir 
symbol,  the  fiery  cross,  to  red  camaUons — 
this  symbottas  tbe  stnn^  rdlgtoos  faith 
which  has  always  supported  Sootebmen  m 
adversity,  fllltog  them  with  lilgh  regard  for 
right  and  truth  and  estaMlsiilng  to  stead- 
fastnees  their  character— Pete;r  Marshall  ful- 
filled aO  of  these  qualities. 

Dr.  DocHESTT.  Messages  hav<»  been  received 
which  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Kerr,  the  chairman,  to  read. 

Prom  Dr.  Marshall's  mother.  Mis.  Janet 
Findlay,  Alrdrie.  Scotland: 

"Mr.  Eerr  has  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
meesage  on  this  memorable  ciay.  The  bar- 
riers of  distance  and  a  {a  prevent  me  from 
being  with  you  to  penon.  but  1  assure  you 
that  at  this  very  moment  I  a:in  with  you  to 
spirit. 

*T  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  honfnrtog 
Peter  by  erecttog  this  beautiful  stone  to  hla 
memory.  I  would  lUce  also  to  express  my 
qjedal  thanks  to  the  niemo:rial  committee 
for  their  labors  in  oonnectioti  with  tbe  sale 
Of  The  Kxlle  Heart  and  for  tlielr  slnoere  ef- 
forts to  perpetuate  Peter's  memory. 

"It  was  with  pride  that,  from  alar.  I 
watc^wd  PetWs  progress  In  your  great  coun- 
try—how his  stt^iee  develcfied.  bow  he  re- 
ceived divine  inspiration  and  how  you  made 
him  one  of  yourselves.  Although  he  was 
taken  away  In  the  iMrtme  of  life.  I  am  proud 
to  think  that  those  of  you  who  knew  him 
SB  your  minister  w  ss  a  cltiaen  who  loved  all 
humanity,  have  thought  fit  to  attend  here 
today  to  be  near  him  once  again.  My  datigh- 
ter  Chris.  Mrs.  Button,  Joins  me  to  this  mes- 
sage to  you. 

"Whetb^  the  way  be  kmg  or  abort.  If  you 
walk  with  Ood  as  Peter  did.  it  is  easy  to 
keep  right  on  to  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
we  aU  know  tbat  ha  wlU  be  waiting  there 
when  we  reach  our  happy  abode." 

From  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  Bon.  Albm  W.  BAaaucr: 

"I  regret  deeidy  tbat  an  engagement  out 
<a  the  dty  wlU  make  it  impoaalfcle  for  me  to 
attend  the  dedlcatlcm  aervlea  to  be  h^d  at 
Port  Uneoln  Oniutery  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
May  27,  when  a  stone  win  be  erected  at  ttia 
grave  of  Dr.  Peter  Mardaall.  foimer  Chaplain 
of  tha  Vnltad  Stataa  Semte. 

*l>r.  MHrahaU  was  an  ovtstandbig  maa. 
and  hla  ministry  hare  to  Waahlogtoa  and 
bis  aerrlee  as  Chap*^*"  of  tha  Sonata  wtO. 
kmg  be  rememlMred  by  all  thoaa  who  eama 
In  oontaet  with  blm. 

"^  know  that  tha  aervlea  Sondaf  win  ba 
a  fitting  tribute  to  htm,  and  X  am  aocry  tbat 
I  cannot  be  preaant  peraonaliy  on  thla  oc- 
casion. 


From  Jtobn  Bair.  MMratary,  St.  Aadrawa 
Society  of  the  mate  of  Mew  Torfc: 

*'8t.  Andrew's  Society  of  tbe  State  of  New 
York  devoutly  Joins  with  you  to  tha  dedica- 
tion service  of  the  memorial  to  tribute  to  the 
chsslshed  memory  of  the  late  Beverend  Or. 
Peter  Marshall. 

"^e  a:-e  happy  to  the  knowledge  that 
thnnigh  this  meokorial  bis  memory  may  long 
be  preserved. 

*Dr.  MarshaU  was  a  great  Soot,  worthy  of 
the  land  from  whence  be  came:  he  was  a 
great  aUzen  of  this  land  of  his  adqptloii, 
and  a  friend  and  well-wisher  of  aU  men. 

"His  high  qitalitlea  of  charact^. .  hts  forth- 
rlghtness.  and  his  stoevtty  of  purpose  won 
fo-  him  the  enviable  high  regard  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  were  privileged  to  have 
known  him." 

Prom  Charles  Dana  Beaachler.  former  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Cbtirch  Choir:  "Would  that  I  could  be 
smong  you  today  to  honor  the  memory  of 
our  great  friend  and  mtolster.  Peter  Mar- 
shall. 

"My  work  and  association  with  him  wlU 
always  be  my  most  cberlahad  expcr<eace. 
Ma.  God  blsss  you  aU." 

Dr.  Docaxrrr.  As  this  axuUenoe  knows,  one 
of  the  great  regrets  of  my  life  was  that  I  had 
never  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Peter 
M«^*«»"     In  Soottend  I  bad  heard  of  bla 
name:  and  it  makes  sae  happy  to  know,  aa 
would  appear  from  at  leaat  one  ramark  i»a 
made  to  a  group  of  tb*  elders  of  hla  church, 
he  had  beard  of  me.    However,  to  some  ways 
It  may  be  that  I  have  In  thaae  past  It  montha 
come  to  know  as  mueh.  If  not  more,  of  Dr. 
MarshaU  than  many  who  knew  hlOL    -As  I 
hrve    been    traveling    across    tb»    country 
preaching,  speaktog  at  eonfarenoaa.  maaftlng 
with  grcapa  of  mlnlstara  aad  laymen,  tha 
Ineviuble  queatkm  X  am  aakad  la.  TMd  yoa 
ever  meet  Dr.  Marahauy*    And  equally  tn- 
cvltaMy.  thocs  men  and  woaaen  have  told 
me  about  him;  about  his  smile,  bis  shyneaa. 
his  brilliance  as  a  preacher,  hla  fine  aenaa  of 
the  meantog  of  words,  tbe  Srs  and  passion. 
not  merely  of  his  delivery  but  hla  convlo- 
tlons;   aad  ftoaUy.  what  asakas  oaa  as  his 
sueoesBor  so  i»otmL  and  what  waa  a  eontlnnal 
embarcaaBmeat  to  Dr.  Mardiall.  bla  over- 
whelming    suooess    aa,  a    psaaetaer.    wbleb 
placed  him  to  the  catagouy.  even  to  this  vast 
Nation,  as  one  of  tha  truly  great  preachers 
of  our  tlBM.    But  evaa  mora  Important  tlian 
that  la  my  dlaeovery  of  tbe  toi]»act   thla 
great  persoaaUty  had  upon  men  aad  wooMa 
to  every  walk  of  UXe. 

We  are,  therafore.  happy  that  today  tlaara 
have  come  three  m/at.  repraaanilng  dlflerant 
walks  of  lUa.  to  pay  their  tributa  to  Dr. 
MarshaU. 

In  totrodudng  Dr.  Bdward  H.  Pnidea. 
minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Wash- 
togton.  D.  C  I  am  praienttog  to  ycu  one 
of  Dr.  Marshall's  dearaat  trleods  to  the  mto- 
Istry.  His  preaNioe  with  us  symbollaBa  not 
merely  a  personal  IMandrtilp  with  Dr.  Mar- 
shaU: he  oomaa  aa  a  tepcaaenUtive  of  tha 
mulUtuda  of  minlstars  who  were  honored  by 
having  Dr.  MarshaU  caU  tbam  "Friend."  Dr. 
Pruden. 


Dr.  Pkuaair.  Taan  ago  aomeotta  declared 
tbat  It  iant  a  tngady  to  die  young,  tout  It 

la  a  tragedy  to  liva  to  a  flpa  old  a«a  —^ ' 

J  ttiat  for  wbMi  Ufa 
I «(  tm  vbo  k. 
aarly  la  ovr  frtaadaklp  iHtti 
tola  tbat  ba  bad  diauwaaad  tha  tnm  maaw- 
Inc  of  Ufa.  aad  Omm^  Ma  Ilia  vaa  abort. 

petqda  ta  the  sbortaat  partt>4  of  ttaaa  tbaa 

aJmoat  any  paianB  vltli  'VliaB  aa  bava  toui 
aegnahitufl.  XT  OM  tiKniM  ■•*  fW  aa  •■- 
Iflanatlon  of  Oili,  a  partial  •mwtt  coiAl  ba 
found  ta  the  fact  tliat  •^^— ' 
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to  bta  tmk.  tiM  rlcta  tnheiitAnce  whteb  be 
had  recelvwl  from  two  countries,  and  the 
vmrttd  expwlMieM  out  of  which  he  had  come 
In  hl«  yo«**-  H*  ^"^  ^^  problema  of  the 
worklngmui  from  perwoiud  experience  »t 
d*Uy  toil:  and  y«t  be  had  acquired  the  mind 
of  the  student  M  he  sat  at  his  desk  in 
preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry.  One 
of  bis  lifes  hwoes  was  an  elderly  servant  of 
Christ  neartng  life's  sunset;  and  yet  he  was 
eonstantly  with'  young  people  abaorbing 
much  of  then  spirit  and  providing  them  in- 
spiring leadership.  So.  from  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low.  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  Scotii&h  and  American, 
his  own  life  had  been  enriched  and  out  of 
this  vast  store  of  valuable  deposits  he  min- 
istered to  others  in  a  remarkable  way. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  appropilate  that  we 
should  here  erect  today  a  memorial  stone  In 
hU  memfflry.  but  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
best  known  that  when  this  stone  shall  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  the  influence  of  Peter 
MarahaU  shall  stlU  be  turning  men  from 
their  darkness  to  light,  and  from  their  hope- 
leaanesB  and  despair  to  the  One  who  was 
both  tha  hope  and  the  light  of  the  world, 
rr    HOM.    THioooitt    a.    m'bcbijmn, 

gOrnWOB    or    XAaTLANO 

Dr.  DocH««TT.  Dr.  MarshaU  niunbered 
among  his  friends  people  In  every  group  of 
the  HaUon.  The  Honorable  Theodore  R- 
Mt.?Ti»t^i".  Governor  of  the  State  of  liary- 
Und.  knew  Dr.  MarahaU  over  a  period  of  6 
ye«n.  aod  w«  are  happy  that  be  has  come 
liaf«  to  apmk  to  us  aa  the  Oovemor  of  one 
of  the  earltest.  and  a  gna^t  S^ate  in  the 
Unkn,  and  as  a  repte*  nUtlve  of  thoae  other 
SUtm  whan  Dr.  Marshall  was  honored  and 
known.  It  ta  tndeed  an  honor  to  introduce 
to  you  tba  Banorable  Theodore  R.  McKeldin. 
Oovaroor  <a  tbm  State  of  Maryland. 

Oovsmor  McK«t.»nt  If  a  Scot  were  given 
tba  right  to  mate  the  decision  concerning 
the  dS7  that  b«  should  take  his  departure 
ftom  tbto  MUth  for  the  lochs  and  the  moors 
^p4  iho  hoathrr  of  the  new  Scotland — 
etamal  In  tha  heavens — I  am  s\ire  that  he 
^nmld  wlBrt  January  25.  the  birthday  of 
Bobirt  Bma-  On  January  3A.  the  birthday 
of  Bnma.  a  otw  Scot  and  one  of  America's 
gf  iMt  jM— Miaiii.  died  at  the  early  age  of 
4t.  Tbo  Itf*  ct  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  renews 
our  Iktth  la  tb»  American  way  of  life. 

bore  In  Coatbridge,  Scotland,  an 

town    near    Olaagow    where    he 

:  IB  tlM  stael  milla.    In  1937,  when  he 

at  jmn  at  ac».  he  cam*  to  the  United 

~     }  In  Amnrtea  ha  got  a  Job  digging 

^ I  iB  Hew  Jeraey.    Later  on  he  worked 

In  a  teuDAy  Ib  Btnalngbam.  Ala.,  and  then, 
IB  tlia  etreulatloB  department  of  the  Blr- 
l0«a.  By  hard  work  and  study  he 
taMlf  and  enta«d  the  Columbia 
;  anBtaary  at  Decatur.  Ga.  After 
IB  IMl  ha  flUed  the  pulplU  of 
iB  Oaacfia  at  Covington  and  At- 
ISBta.  mMI  iB  1B«7  he  came  to  Washington 
to  bo  tte  BtBlatar  of  the  Mew  T<vk  Avenue 

Cbureh.  the  church  that  A1h»- 

fj.^^i«>i»»  attended  when  be  waa  Presl-- 
4enV  Vour  years  ago  this  aon  of  Scotia,  thla 
BOttvo  bocB  Beot.  waa  aaleeted  aa  the  Chap- 
lalB  tt  the  muted  Stataa  Bcnate.  the  highest 
l^phriatlve  body  Ib  Amartca.  He  sueeeeded 
S».  fiedMlrt  BrowB  ■arrla.  a  Methodist  mln- 
rred  sUms  1943,  and  who, 
bom  iB  BnglaiMl  Demo- 
,  ttoa  switch  "Btrtctly  a  poUtleal 
» piatB  may  ware  not  erltlcte- 
feDcOt.MHMM.    TbtB  IB  1M»  this  Bdnlatar 

~     "        "    iChureh. 

IB  the  ma- 
tt ha  were  a 

jM  •  jDMMcraU  Or 

~      a    aattf*  oS 
mgM'i^^  •rt»ll«d  after  X  b^mma  a 


resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1937. 
I  have  always  been  denied  the  rtght  to  vore  ' 
Peter  Marshall  had  many  friends  In  Balti- 
more.    I  heard  him  give  a  scries  of  sermons 
at  the  Community  Presbyterun   Chiirch   in 
OulLTord.     As  mayor  and  as  a  member  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Society  I  welcomed  him  to  Bal- 
timore severtU  years  ago  when  he  addresst>d 
our  society  at  Us  annual  bar.cuet  on  Novem- 
ber 30.     On  November  30.  1948.  at  nur  annua! 
banquet  h^  was  present  as  a  representative   )f 
the  ."^t.  Andrew's  Society  of  Waahmsi;tun.  and 
I  had  a  very  warm  and  personal   talk:   with 
him.     He  was  always  so  vitally  Interested  in 
the  careers  of  others.     His  praters  were  nen.T 
perfunctory.     They  were  nove.  and  pointed 
in  their  application  to  the  business  in  h.aid 
and  carried  with  them  a  ?plnt  of  real  mn- 
vlctlon.     His  voice  had  a  vibrancy,  his  words, 
a  Scot's  tang:  his  presence  a  manliness  that 
enabled  his  elocution  to  linger  In  the  sena- 
torial  memory.     Despite   the   fact    that    this 
Scot  only  recently  became  an  American  cit- 
izen, b;  had  a  genuine  passion  for  America. 
HU  zest  for  life  was  as  fresh  and  as  real  as 
his  religion.     When  the  reshuffled  Senate  met 
on  January  3.  1949,  for  the  first  time,  this  w.is 
the  prayer  that  Peter  MarshaU  offered 

"O  Lord  our  God,  look  with  favor  up'>n 
the  Memoers  of  the  Senate  and  bless  eacn  "t 
them  according  to  his  needs.  May  they  be 
aware  of  the  mandate  higher  than  that  if 
the  ballot  box — a  mandate  from  Thee  to  leg- 
islate wisely  and  well.  " 

In  his  last  Senate  prayer  Dr.  Marshall 
asked  for  God's  blessing  on  Vice  President 
Bakklet  and  for  greater  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  Senators.     He  prayed 

"When  differences  arise,  as  Ihey  will,  may 
Thy  servants  be  not  disturbed  at  being  mu«- 
understood,  but  rather  be  disturbed  at  n  t 
understanding  " 

That,  you  will  notice.  Is  a  part  of  the 
prayer  of  the  great  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  n 
which  St.  Francis  prayed 

"O  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
80  much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console; 
to  be  understood  as  to  understand." 

Once  during  a  Republican-Democratic 
vrrangle  over  postmastershlps  he  chided  the 
Senators  with  this  prayer: 

"O  Lord,  since  we  strain  at  gnats  and  swal- 
low camels,  give  us  a  new  standard  of  values 
and  the  ability  to  know  a  trine  when  we 
see  it." 

The  kind  of  minister  and  man  Dr  Mir- 
shall  was  is  attested  to  by  the  eulogies  he 
received  from  the  clergies  of  all  faith.  Mon- 
slgnor  Cartwrlght,  rector  of  3t.  Matthews 
Cathedral,  sums  them  all  up  when  he  says: 
"I  Join  with  all  Washlngtonians  and  others 
throughout  the  Nation  In  regret  for  the  pass- 
ing away  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
diatlnguished  figures  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  Nation's  Capital. ' 

Said  the  great  Scottish  poet,  Robert  Burns. 
on  whose  birthday  Dr.  Peter  Marshall  died; 

"When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  eome; 
In  Heaven  itself  111  ask  no  more 
Than  Just  a  highland  welcome." 

ftpim»<Mt  BT  BOW.  JAMES  P.  KEM,  UNrmi  STATES 

BKNATOa  rtoK  Missotnu 
Dr.  DocHxsTT.  Thoee  who  knew  Dr.  Mar- 
shall aasure  me  that  the  period  when  his 
ministry  flamed  In  Its  greatest  colors  was 
during  the  last  3  years  of  his  mortal  life, 
when  he  came  back  to  his  pulpit  after  a  seri- 
ous lllnsss  which  warned  those  who  knew  of 
what  was  yet  to  be.  From  his  owr  lips  came 
thUi  reply  when  asked  what  this  illness 
taught  him:  "It  taught  me  that  Peter  Mar- 
shall Is  not  indlapensable  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Ood."  "Tet  It  was  during  this  last  period 
that  he  rose  to  his  greatest  suture  as  a 
preacher.  In  the  midst  of  the  increasing 
f^H«  and  commitments,  there  came  the 
aoT^mtF*  and  significant  Invitation  to  be  chap- 
lain to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    As 


In  his  life,  he  made  this  office  peculiarly  of 
his  own  pattern.  His  prayers  each  day  as 
the  Senate  convened  became  memorable 
utteraiires.  as  may  still  be  seen  In  the  volume 
uf  hi.s  openlnii  prayers  that  was  published 
tav  the  Senate. 

It  i.s  therefore  appropriate,  and  It  gives  me 
crreat  pleasure,  that  the  Honorable  James  P. 
Kf  M  United  Stales  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  has  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life 
come  to  u.s  this  afternoon  to  speak  a  word 
fn  tn  the  Senate  <'f  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kem.  I  am  glad  to  Join  with  you 
in  paving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  good 
man, 

Dr  Peter  MarshaU  touched  the  lives  of 
many  men  and  women— always  for  the  good. 
A.-!  Chaplain  of  tiie  Senate  for  two  memorable 
years,  he  exercised  a  moral  influence  and 
spiritual  euidance  felt  by  all  Members.  His 
eloquent  fo.'-ceful  prayers  each  noon  traus- 
fwrn-.f^l  the  routine  opening  of  the  Senate 
mm  ,1  rare  and  precious  privilege.  His  timely 
messages  were  an  inspiration,  not  only  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  but  to  all  who  heard 
or  read  them. 

This  clear  voice  with  the  faint  Scottish 
bu'.T  tx>came  to  many  of  us  a  symbol  of  the 
role  divine  guidance  played  In  the  birth  of 
our  Republic 

It  made  us  know  that  our  Constitution 
gives  us  principles  derived  from  God — free- 
dom. dl^'nity.  and  moral  responsibility. 

Dr  Marshall  vigorously  imparted  his  con- 
vir'ion  that  ours  is  a  system  of  government 
wh!rh  exalts  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul. 
He  opened  one  of  his  prayers  with  these 
sltrnifirant  words:  "Gcd  of  our  fathers,  in 
wh(  m  Ae  trust,  and  by  whose  guidance  and 
grace  this  Nation  was  born." 

Dr  Marshall  often  .warned  that  we  must 
not  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles 
that  were  to  him  like  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant     He  told  us  that — 

■'It  is  time  ws  put  the  Bible  back  Into  our 
Government:  time  that  our  statesmen  began 
to  make  their  decisions  on  all  moral  oues- 
tions  on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  God's 
Holy  Word.  It  is  only  by  applying  Christ's 
solutions  to  the  problems  that  plague  us; 
It  is  only  by  living  under  His  blessing  and 
guidance  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  add  any 
new  3lc<ry  to  Old  Glory." 

On  January  24,  1949,  Dr.  Marshall  offered 
his  la.,  prayer  to  the  Senate.  He  said:  "O 
Lord,  may  Thy  will  be  done  here,  and  may 
Thy  program  be  carried  out,  above  party  and 
pcrM^nciUty,  beyond  time  and  circumstance, 
for  the  good  of  America  and  the  peace  of 
the  world." 

These  words  and  the  memory  of  the  man 
wh  J  said  them  will  long  remain  in  the  Senate 
a  living  and  grateful  remembrance.  Peter 
Marshall  was  a  great  minister,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  (jreat  human  being.  He  served  his 
God    his  country,  and  his  generation  well. 

BENEDICTION 

Dr  DocHEHTY.  Now.  Anally,  the  gathering 
will  be  upstanding  to  receive  the  benediction, 
after  which  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  a  Scot- 
ti.«h  lament,  will  be  played  by  Pipe-Major 
Jame^  Carrloch. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God  of  the  ages,  before  whom  the  na- 
tions rise  and  fall,  but  in  whom  our  loved 
ones  abide;  as  we  depart  from  this  hallowed 
place,  grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  bear  with 
us  not  merely  a  fragrant  memory  but  the 
living  experience  of  Thy  servant  for  our  own 
sentimental  and  selflsh  ends;  but  rather  send 
us  back  Into  the  world  to  remember  His 
words,  to  obey  His  commandments  and  make 
our  witness  as  He  was  witness  of  the  truth 
until  the  day  dawn  when  ve  shall,  by  faith, 
be  one  with  all  Thy  saints  in  glory. 

The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God.  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  upon  each  one  of  you.  now 
and  always.     Amen. 


Tke  Ondba  Cwifmte  of  Gdrcneri  Wm 
a  Tkkly  Disgnsc4  Ikcki^  To  PM 


Stean  BchM  the  St  Uwraaec  Sttway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  rCNNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESKNTATIVES 
Saturdaw.  June  IQ,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  an  editorial 
dated  June  21.  1961.  makes  some  very 
interestir^  comments  on  the  first  Oov- 
emor's  Conference  of  Inland  America 
held  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  several  weeks 
ago. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  not  one 
speaker  was  on  Uie  program  to  speak 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
that  it  was  a  packed  conference  in  every 
respect.  The  editorial  also  suggested 
that  the  Biissouri  River  Basin  had 
better  stick  to  its  own  knitting  and  not 
get  all  mixed  up  with  the  pressure  group 
who  advocates  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  editorial  follows: 

liOsiHfP  CoHnazMcs 

The  flrat  Oovonora'  Conference  of  Inland 
America  was  held  In  Omaha  over  the  week 
end.  Six  governors  attended,  and  nine  sent 
representatives.  The  States  Include  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska.  Kansas,  Iowa.  Wyoming. 
South  DakoU.  North  Dakota.  Minnesota. 
Montana,  Colorado.  Wisconsin.  Mlrhigan. 
Iliinoia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  They  are  either 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  or  have  partic- 
ular Interest  in  the  Great  Lakes  develop- 
ments. And  the  upahot  of  this  first  confer- 
ence was  formal  organlMtlon  of  an  Inland 
America  group,  which  proposea  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  mutuality  of  interest.  So,  vre 
now  have  another  pleasure  group  with  which 
Congress  will  have  to  deal. 

The  first  fffessure  to  be  applied  Is  for  Im- 
mediate completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. That  la,  It  will  be  appUed  If  the  Great 
Lakes  Governors,  headed  by  Oov.  Mennen 
Williams,  of  Michigan,  have  their  way. 
wmianu  organized  the  conference  with  the 
assistance  of  Governor  Peterson,  of  Nebraska. 

Presumably  It  was  to  discuss  all  problems 
that  concern  inland  America.  Actually  it 
was  a  thinly  disguised  meeting  to  put  steam 
behind  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Imported 
for  the  occasion  were  Secretary  of  the  In« 
terior  Chapman  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Pace.  Also  Major  Oen««l  Pick,  coauthor  of 
the  Pick -Sloan  plan  for  development  of  the 
Missouri  Basin,  now  Chief  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers Corps,  and  an  ardent  seaway  cham- 
pion. Speakers  representlhg  the  Nattonsl 
Orange,  organized  labor  (CIO),  and  a  Cleve- 
land construction  company  Interested  in 
developing  the  Iron-ore  fields  in  Labrador, 
were  also  present. 

After  a  full  day  of  oratory,  not  one  speaker 
was  on  the  program  to  speak  against  the 
seaway,  an  enterprise  Invcdvlng  public-con- 
trolled pow«r  which  Is  so  controversial  that 
Congress  hitherto  refused  to  vote  It  and 
shovrs  no  disposition  to  go  sloog  with  tt  now. 
It  was  a  "packed"  conference  In  every  respect. 

However,  It  was  not  sltogether  a  "you 
sci'atch  my  back  and  111  scratch  yours"  con- 
ference— the  Great  Lakes  Oovemoni  trading 
"-upport"  of  MlsMiurl  Basin  derelqpmant  for 
tbe  latter'a  approval  of  the  seaway.  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  of  Missouri,  waa  not  takan  In 
and  his  reaction  to  the  propaganda  was  that 
the  proposal  is  to  spesad  up  to  $4 .000,000.0 JO 


of  tbe  tsxpayers'  money  on  a  project  of  du- 
bknK  value.  Melther  was  Governor  Am.  at 
Kansss,  in  the  ranks  of  the  converted.  Gov- 
ernor Peterson  Insists  he  hss  an  open  mlAd 
and  that  his  cosponsarshlp  of  the  conference 
had  the  sole  objective  of  exploring  all  prob- 
lems of  mutual  concern.  He  still  places 
Mlssourt  River  developmsnt  first,  wttti  ttm 
seaway  secondary.  So,  (toqdte  the  ballyboo 
It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  when  and  if 
the  Inland  America  Governors  organize 
formally  they  will  speak  as  a  bloc  for  the 
seaway  or  anything  else. 

Throngfaout  a  day  of  proaeeway  talks  the 
Item  of  cost  was  skirted  or  ducked.  Tbe 
closest  approach  was  s  guess  by  General  Pick 
that  it  would  cost  the  United  States  close 
to  tS66.000.000  to  make  tbe  river  rapids  navi- 
gable. Many  other  esttmatcs  have  been  made 
ss  to  total  cost.  Some  who  hsve  described 
it  as  an  "economic  monstrosity"  say  the  final 
figure  would  be  vrell  over  H/XW.OOO.OOO.  And 
this  ostensibly  to  obtain  power  for  defense 
projects,  even  thou^  If  vrork  was  started  to- 
morrow no  hydroelectric  f^nt  would  be 
functioning  under  5  years. 

We  suggest  that  the  MlKouri  Basin  stick  to 
Its  own  knitting.  The  Pick-Sloan  plan  is 
npw  40  percent  complete.  It  wlU  be  devel- 
oped as  funds  are  made  available  by  Con- 
greaa.     The  plan  Is  good  and  it  Is  working. 

Tbe  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency  Commit- 
tee, comprised  of  basin  governors  who  are 
on  the  committee  by  rotation,  la  doing  an 
excellent  Job  tn  Bup«v1slng.  although  vritb- 
out  legal  authority  to  enfore.  tbe  expansion 
of  the  project  In  all  its  phases  of  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  soil  eoaaenratlon.  and  naviga- 
tion. The  Great  Lakes  people  have  no  direct 
Interest  In  this  development,  whatever  they 
may  claim  as  to  cheaper  transportation  rates 
for  Midwest  crops  and  tbe  retention  of  the 
steel  Ind-jstry  in  the  Midwest  whi*ch,  they 
say,  is  threatened  unless  iron  ore  comes  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  Labrador. 

The  Missouri  Basin  gofvman  will  do  well 
not  to  be  tied  up  with  a  pressure  bloc  that 
the  Federal  Administration  obvimnly  would 
welcome.  Getting  together  to  talk  over 
probleim  tn  general  harms  nobody.  But  the 
objective  behind  the  Omaha  gathering  was 
a  single  one — to  highjack  Congreas  into  vot- 
ing the  St.  Lawreiu:e  seaway— definitely  a 
public  power  project — into  being.  This 
not  good. 


IFrosn  the  Onanwoot  ZndcB-Jaamal  of  Jona 
S3,  IfMll 


AflMrkaa  ArseuJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  CAXOUNS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdaif,  June  30.  1951 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can pe(q>Ie  are  beccming  more  alarmed 
over  the  ever-inereasing  demand  tar  the 
dlsslpattoD  of  our  wealth  all  over  tbe 
world.  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  told 
me  in  Tokyo  last  Ainril  that  there  was  a 
planned  and  definite  movement  under 
way  for  aH  the  United  Naticms  to  aliare 
our  wealth.  In  this  way  Amrrka  wffl 
be  weakened  and  sodaUam  will  rdsn 
sopreme.  My  bome-tovn  nempapK. 
tbe  Qreenwood  Indez-Joamal,  Is  one  <a 
South  Oarottnal  leading  papers.  Tliia 
paper  baa  been  noted  for  its  earoeDent 
and  patriotic  editoriala.  The  foltovixtf 
is  in  keming  vlth  that  record: 


In  entering  tiie  North  Atlantic  Pact.  Amer- 
ican thinking  originally  was  tliat  Kutopoan 
arsenals  would  be  built  up  wltb  Amsricap 
aid.  Europe  wouM  pour  out  weapons  for  the 
common  eauss  of  defense  against  commu- 
nism. 

Now.  Americkn  direction  Is  changing.  Up 
against  the  hard  fact  of  European  InelBclency 
aiKl  reluctance,  the  administration  proposes 
to  manufacture  the  weapons  tn  ths  United 
States  and  deliver  them  to  Surcpe  ftea. 

One  spokesman  voices  the  composite  aigu- 
meut  when  he  asks.  "Why  ibould  we  use 
up  men.  numey,  roKl  materials  to  turn  out 
a  couple  of  tanks  in  Franoe  wben  with  the 
same  resources  we  can  turn  them  out  by 
tbe  thousands  tn  AmerteaT"  Another  argu- 
ment is  that  tf  this  country  builds  up  arse- 
nals in  Exut}pe  and  Riaaia  marches  to  the 
aea.  the  effort  and  expenditure  will  have  been 
worse  than  useless. 

Europe's  obligation  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  may  be  graded  down  to  provi- 
sion of  military  manpower,  light  arms,  axul 
the  maintenance  of  services  such  ss  airfields 
and  barracks.  It  Is  hoped  Europe  can  do 
that  mxich,  though  It  has  made  no  Imprsa- 
slve  display  of  progreas  so  far. 

Against  the  country's  fSOjnOJiOOjOOO  for 
rearmament  Britain's  defttise  spending  is 
13.0)0,000.000  per  year  and  that  of  Prance. 
•2,400.000,000.  General  Baanhowar  is  re- 
ported to  be  impressed  by  Snrope'a  lack  ot 
wUIlngness  to  defend  Itauf . 

Eut  if  the  current  plan  to  make  the  Unltsd 
States  the  arsenal  of  the  free  world  goes 
through,  and  if  Europe's  dsfeTiaea  lag  tuider 
an  Amolcan  give-away  program.  It  will  be 
clear  beyond  doubt  that  EiBope's  heart  Isn't 
in  the  catise  of  saving  frsedom. 


Salaries  of  Pmtal  Siptrvisan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  oxnoxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KBPBaSBIITATlVBS 

Saturdaif.  June  39, 1951 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Indixle  in  the 
Rtcobd  a  transcript  of  the  testimony 
presented  by  Mr.  lOehad  C.  Nave,  preal. 
dent.  National  Association  of  Postal  Su- 
pervisors, on  June  28,  which  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  itOm  T.  Miebalik. 
chairman  of  the  legislative  and  reeiasRl- 
ficatimi  committee  oi  the  caiicaco.  m. 
brancli.  No.  14.  of  this  association,  set- 
ting forth  the  pitiful  pUfht  today  of 
postal  supervisors  regarding  the  faulty 
and  discriminatory  salary  structure. 

Tbe  facts  as  stated  certainly  should 
be  given  every  consideration  by  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civfl  Service,  for  the  statlsUes  liichided 
herein  definitely  sliow  that  adjustaieiits 
should  be  made  in  this  low-paid  brandti 
of  tbe  postal  service. 

The  statenaent  fellows: 


lom  tt.  USi 
,  in  scqgplemeothag  Mr.  Barton's 
tcatlmony.  I  watAd  Uks  to  emphaate  tha 
pitlfal  i^l^t  today  of  postal  imftr-lmau 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Bovlng  oat  of  Um  repMUd  failure*  of  Con- 
,1,^  to  mako  rMdistte  adjustmenu  in  an 
•tfmlttodly  tflMTlalnacory  and  faulty  salary 
struct  ur«. 

WhU*  I  f«elt«  thla  dol«ful  r«crd.  It  La  Im- 
portant tbat  tta*  OMtnben  of  this  commltteo 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  posUl  super- 
Ttsors  ar«  Uw  only  Oovemmtnt  ofllclala 
ujMlsr  elthar  the  Federal  Classification  Act 
or  Postal  Pay  Act  that  for  a  span  of  20  years, 
1926  to  1»45.  failed  to  recelTe  any  adjustment 
wbataoeTer  in  their  salaries. 

During  Uut  period,  other  offlclals  of  the 
Ooremment.  as  wen  as  offlclals  In  the  two 
other  branetaas  at  the  postal  service.  Inspec- 
tion and  Traaaportatlon.  received  adjust- 
ments in  19M.  DIaappolnied  postal  super- 
Ttoors  received  Just  vafue  promises— a  poor 
substitute  for  hard  cash — and  have  since 
learned  ftom  bitter  experience  how  extremely 
^w»«yifn  ttita  Initial  rebuff  has  proven  to  be. 
In  1M6  a  nMiaimrr  of  relief  was  sectired. 
and  I  want  to  reiterate  the  gratitude  of  my 
membershtp  to  the  preaent  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  to  Ui.  Rns  and  some  of  the 
other  members  who  were  so  helpful  and  are 
stin  asmng  on  this  committee.  They  wtu 
easily  recall,  however,  as  we  do  that  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Little  Steel  formula  and 
Wage  8t«bUlaatlc»  Act  served  to  deny  many 
of  our  men  deserved  adjustments  at  that 
time. 

Then  In  1M6.  194£.  and  1949  came  the 
•tries  of  flat  cost-of-Ilvlng  Increases.  Each 
tiwf  «•  pleaded  in  vain  for  rectification  of 
tncreaalB^y  unendurable  conditions.  Ours 
Is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  pathetic  story 
In  Oovonuasnt  service.  Never  have  our  Jus- 
tiflcattoBs  for  wbat  we  have  so  consistently 
•dvoeatad  baan  successfully  disputed,  but. 
•maaingly  cnoafh.  neither  have  they  received 
any  effeettva  ooostderation  that  was  reflected 
In  our  pay  eba^x. 

When  tba  last  of  the  flat  increases  was 
ac^ed  upon  by  Coogreas  in  the  fall  of  1949. 
ttks  di^tlngulshad  chalnnan  of  this  conunlt- 
tos  tooclMd  on  our  predicament  from  the 
at  tba  Tfiwisii  in  the  following  remarks : 
Is  a  niataatitft  bill.  What  do  aU  of 
across  the  board  since 
IMS  do  to  our  elassiflcatlon  structure?  They 
•iHOlataly  xaaka  the  scales  out  of  balance 
tm  tm  at  tta  cJaasUlcation  is  concerned. 
WhBB  TOa  fiva  (1 JSO  in  flat  salary  Increaaes 
to  avHrj  amptofva  tram  the  top  to  the  bot- 
taB.  vbteh  w  liava  dcais  sines  1945,  d  >  you 
not  kaov  tliat  by  doing  so  you  have  un- 
^f«i^iw»«i^  His  elaaslflcstlon  picture?  Do  you 
BOt  know  ttet  It  «•  are  to  have  a  proper 
dasaUealloa  structure  we  should  first  eval- 
vata  Hm  duttia  at  the  positions  and  respon- 
rtlilWtlsa  ai  tlM  poBltionf  Do  not  the  mem- 
bars  of  tba  oommlttea  agree  that  wtien  you 
ftva  tba  lowaat  ooa  of  the  employees  11.250 
asd  tlia  top  ooa  tl.2S0  without  regard  to  the 
4uttsa  and  rsaponsihllltles  and  importance 
at  tlislr  poattlana.  yon  ars  then  throwing  out 
of  kOmr  aad  balance  altogatber  the  elassi- 
fleattoB  itnHtiare?  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
liad  baaa  gt*an  ajqvoprlate  time  w«  could 
hava  tarooght  out  a  mucta  better  bill  and  one 
tbat  wookl  bar*  baan  much  fairer.  This  la 
tbs  pn^ttVm  tbs  Poatmaater  General,  the  Dl- 
of  tba  Budgat.  and  the  Cini  Serrlce 
took  ail  along.  They  said  they 
'  to  any  fortbsr  flat  increases 
.  tacraases  which  Congress  has 
bava  dtetorted  axxl  unbalanced 
tbs  aattra  olaadfleatkni  structure." 

I  mtfit  adM  tbat  ttka  President  of  the 
ITnltad  Slatsa  rwdaoad  tboas  sentlmants 
b>  algDad  tba  maaaure  and  that  since 
ttat  tiana  wbaua^a  afforded  the  opportu- 
Bltf  tba  PartMbBtar  OaaatmL  tba  Buiaau  at 
tba  OtTll  Berrtos  Ocmmis- 
thair  attitude, 
bearings,  tha 

i  out  a  bill.  B.  1»7». 

iBr  tba  boBsAt  at  poatal  ■ui.'arTisorB  with  tbs 
at: 


••It  is  fell  that  the  person  »h  >  has  the 
top  responsibility  should  receive  more  com- 
pensation than  those  worlclng  ucder  his  di- 
rection and  that  those  who  carry  out  the 
poUcies  of  the  Post  OlEce  Department  should 
be  adequately  compensated  for  this  respun- 
sibkllty. 

"The  objective  of  this  bill  has  been  a  mat- 
i«r  o'  consld-rable  study  for  several  vfurs 
and  It  is  t)eUeved  that  the  same  argument 
that  was  advanced  to  justify  the  executive 
pay  bill  (S.  499)  should  be  applied  to  this 
mjaaure." 

But  this  measure  died  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar of  the  Eighty-ftrst  Congress  alter  be- 
ing passed  ud  twice  on  the  Ccn.sent  Calemlar 
by  a  single  objection.  We  have  beei.  re- 
assured by  members  of  the  present  subctm- 
mittee  of  their  continuing  eff.-rns  to  include 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  in  the  pending  pay 
bills. 

In  his  remartes  openine  this  hearlns  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  committee 
cited  the  fact  that  according  to  the  C!»st-of- 
hvlng  Index  Issued  monthly  by  the  Bureau 
of  LatKDr  Statistics  that  the  Increase  in.  the 
cost  f  living  since  1939  has  been  84  6  per- 
cent and  that  according  to  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Post  Office  Departmer.t  the 
average  salaries  of  employees  In  the  Field 
Service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in- 
creased within  approximately  1  percent  of 
that  figure  I  am  In  no  position  to  que-s- 
tion  the  accuracy  of  these  flgures.  but  if  thev 
are  correct,  then  beyond  any  element  oi 
doubt  postal  supervisors  are  the  living  proof 
of  how  mlEleadiug  averages  can  be 

A  comparison  of  salaries  in  efTe^rt  ir.  1925 
and  1951  in  the  Post  Office  Field  Service. 
which  is  attached,  will  shew  that  none  of  cur 
men  are  within  20  percent  of  those  fi=iures. 
The  table  shows  that  our  12.600  and  $-,700 
positions  of  1925 — or  1939,  they  were  the 
same — are  today,  26  years  later,  paymz  $4  170 
and  »4.270.  an  increase  of  11.470  and  » 1,670, 
which  percentagely  ranges  from  54  4  percer.t 
to  64.2  percent.     That's   tops. 

The  M-SOO  position  of  1925  or  1939  which 
Included  such  key  supervisors  as  assistant 
postmasters  and  division  superlntenden^.s.  to- 
day. 26  years  later,  are  paying  only  85  67.). 
an  increase  of  $1,370.  less  even  than  h.i.?  been 
accorded  the  lowliest  Job  in  the  post..:  serv- 
ice, or  31.8  percent.  I  mention  this  position 
particiilariy  because  today  you  are  pr'  p^'r.y 
considering    an    approximate    top    salary     n 


$4  KK)  ft.   all  clerics  and  carriers  and  consp- 
cjuently  it  .serves  to  emphasize  the  proares- 
.stve  decline  that   has  occurred   in  our   top- 
ni-.st    p.isitif;n-v      In   1925   those   were    prt.ud 
pfslM'ij.s      Deductions  for  the  pension  fund 
w»TV'      r.ly    2  J    percent,    income    taxes    were 
lie'ji.s^ible,  and  so-called  hidden  taxes  pr.ic- 
Tirillv  unheard  of      This  same  Job  today   dt 
1,5  ("7'    ;.^  subject  to  6  percent  retirement  de- 
u  1  ■:•.  jns.  $600  to  8700  in  income  taxes,  not 
to  .Tiention  the  many  so-called  hidden  taxes. 
Yes.   and  some    if   these  men   today,  due   t) 
the  terrific  Increase  in  postal  business,  h.ive 
as    many    as    lO.OOU    employees    under    their 
Jurisdiction.     It  s  a  bad  situation  for  which 
we  are  not  to  blame  and  neither  are  we  blam- 
ing vou  good  men  and  women  of  this  com- 
mittee who  individually   have  tried  so  hard 
to  help  us.     We  do  desperately  want  to  feel 
that    thu    cummiTtee    as    a    whole,    however, 
can   and    v.'iU    bend   every   effort    to   help   us. 
When  ynu  c-nsider  executive  pay  bills,  were 
excluded       When    you    consider    pxistal    pay 
bills  were  included  but.  with  only  rare  ex- 
ception, always  with  the  clerks  and  carriers 
and  other  lower  paid  employees.     It's  within 
your  power  to  be  '  ir  to  us  and  to  think  of  us 
as  executives  when  you  consider  postal  pay 
bills. 

Ours  is  truly  a  career  service.  The  clerks 
and  carriers  of  today  are  the  supervisors  of 
tomormw  A  recent  avalanche  of  telegrams 
and  K'trers  notwithstanding,  the  waee  con- 
ference he'o  by  all  po-stal  groups  in  Wash- 
lun'iin  D  C.  June  18-20.  consisting  of  some 
1  50  1  delegates,  unanimously  approved  such 
.-ala.rv  :u!justment3  In  our  case  as  are  In- 
clutlei  m  S  376  and  H  R.  1893,  in  addition 
to  a  percentage  Increase  for  them.  Let  me 
point  out  that  If  the  coet  of  supervisory  ad- 
ju.«t.ments  were  equally  divided  among  the 
nonsupervisory  employees  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice. 1'  would  give  each  of  them  only  $36  a 
year.  $3  a  month,  or  add  to  their  own  salaries 
less  than  75  cents  a  week.  It's  a  small 
ara<  unt  to  provide  them  with  an  Incentive 
for  pron-.otion  and  to  give  us  a  modestly  rea- 
sonable wage. 

.\s  members  of  our  board  of  directors,  I 
impiore  you  on  behalf  of  the  16,500  men 
I  represent  to  Include  the  salary  provisions 
of  H  H  4255  .\nd  4019  In  any  of  the  pending 
pay  bills  decided  upon  for  pcjstal  employees 
and  restore  to  these  men  the  right  of  the 
supervisory  forces  In  your  post  office  to  live 
in  dunity  and  self-respect  in  the  respective 
communities  they  call  home. 


Comparison   cf   po.-.t-r.^:e  field   salaries — 19  .'5-5/ 


Efli-ctiv*  dates  of  salary  unrea« 


Salaries  in  eiTwt  July  1.  l.^i^' 


A .ssistant  postmasters    

Supennt*n<ifut.-i  of  mails 

A<^5tajit  sufftrinteiulfnts  of  mails. 

rorenien 

Assistant  postmasMTS    

Superintendents  of  mails      

Superiutciident.i  of  fx^sial  finance... 

Assistant  postmastiTs      

Superintenflents  of  m(ii)«       

8aperinten'lent«  of  pti-^ral  finano    . 
Asastant  SipcrintcO'leiitii  o/  iiiaiLs. 

General  foreman.  

Assistant  pcsima:avr5      

Sup«intcn<l«'nts  of  iiiaiLs  .  

Superintende  ix^talnt.',  ftnaiiov  ... 
Senior    assistant    aitxruitendints    "! 

mail^ - 

Superintendents  of  money  onWrs 

Assistant  superintendents  of  maib 

jlnistaot  poertmaster! 

Superintendents  ot  postal  finance 

Superintendents  of  money  orders 

Saperinteodents  of  registry 

Awiitant  postnuwters . 

Do 

Do 


July  1. 

1M.5 


$2.  fiOO 

$3.'2tt> 

I'm 

3.3IJO 

3.fiU) 

3.300 

2.  Tea 

Z.M 

2.900 

3.«eD 

.'.  ■*'  1 

\«0 

.'.  'ti 

i.¥» 

XMO 

3.  WO 

X  100 

3.aoo 

3,  ]iri 

IMJO 

i.  I'<^ 

j,a» 

1.  \'V 

3.  V» 

X  '**) 

4.  !«) 

3.  '-^n) 

3.  MX) 

'«,  '.<i«i 

i,  OOO 

i.  '.'V 

♦,  .i««l 

4.  :,)l,Kl 

4..^! 

4,  f*.t) 

4.  M»'» 


3.WI 

^.  TOP 

4.  "  «' 

4.  :ii 

4.  '"" 

4.  7i»i 
\  |i«' 


T 


Jan.  1. 
1M« 


$3.  WO 
3.700 
31700 

naoo 

4.000 
XMO 

aim 

on 
<ooo 

3,900 
J.1»0«^ 
S,«*i 
4,5J^ 
4.*« 
4,4a 

iseo 

4,300 

5.  UK) 

5.  }!'*'< 

.\  in  I 


Julv  1, 


N"v 
IW' 


T..til  in- 


['i>rct>rif 
ir;cn.-i,sti 


4.  I  ■■'i 


4.  1  "li 

i  *■-) 
1,  -"' 

4,  :.■'! 

4.  "  ■'  I 
4,  iMt 
4.    ,.•!) 


I,  ;■<' 

4.   I  "J  I 

4.  ■<"<> 

4,  :'■<) 

4,  <■! ' 
4.  "VI 

4.  :'<!> 

.\  .V,(l 

s,  .vo 

s.  a\ 


$4,!-" 

).  -T'l  1 
1,  -Tl)  ] 
4.  !  7U 

4.  -rt.) 
!,  iro 
4,  trit 

4.  hTII 
4.  '71/ 
4.  4:11 
4.  1:0 
4.  470 
,i.  iCJ 
4,  ^:ll 

4,  ;'•,!) 

4.  "•7" 
4.  ■'TO 

4.  ^:o 

\f7ii 
.^,  *"0 1 
,\  '170 
\  i7U 

f..  .'711 
7.  1711 


51. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1, 
1, 
1, 
I. 
1, 
1. 
I, 
1, 
1. 
1. 
1. 


•-(I 
r-i) 
Ii71» 
47U 
rt?') 
47' I 
4711 

firn 
470 

vn 
t,-l.l 

i7<4 

."'I 
I71) 
170 


1,  471) 
1.  170 

I.  -j:') 

1.  ITII 
l.''>7ii 
l.:!70 
1.  371I 
1.  4711 
1.470 

:•.  1"" 


r*'  > 
I'A  J 
M  J 
M.  4 

"      * 

'l>  t\ 

s:  I 

4"   4 

it  1 
4t  ! 
44   1 

44  ^ 
■.V<.  1 
>.  " 

■li<  1 
:iv  I 
3V.  1 

:ii.  - 
:;!  » 
■'.\  ■' 

.Ml.  f. 
4  4.  -• 
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Rctf  AdiL  Duid  E.  Bubcy,  USN,  Rdim 
Afltr  43  Tmh  tf  Ht-raUi  Scmn  te 
His  Gimtrj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PXHNSTLVAjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Jvne  30,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day in  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  the  hcadqxiar- 
ters  of  the  Thirteenth  Naval  District, 
Rear  Adm.  Daniel  E.  Barbcy,  United 
States  Navy,  affectionately  known  as 
"Uncle  Dan  the  amphibious  man"  retires 
after  43  years  of  honorable  service  to 
his  country. 

The  following  biofn-aphical  sketch  tells 
the  story  of  the  naval  career  of  this 
great  American — a  natural-bom  leader 
of  men  who  won  their  love  and  admira- 
tion by  his  many  fine  traits  of  cfcrracter. 

Admiral  Barbey  acquired  the  nick- 
name "Uncle  Dan  the  amphibious  man," 
because  of  the  m&ny  amphibious  land- 
ings planned  and  carried  out  under  his 
command  all  the  way  from  Australia  to 
the  Philippines.  His  amphibious  oper- 
ations just  about  moved  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  entire  army  in  its  island-hop- 
ping program  that  eventually  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Japanese  forces. 

I  know  that  the  many  thousands  of 
men  who  served  under  Admiral  Barbey 
during  his  many  years  in  the  United 
States  Navy  regret  his  retirement,  yet, 
they  wish  them  continued  success  in  his 
new  position  as  iirector  of  civil  defense 
for  the  State  of  Washington  with  head- 
quarters at  Olympia. 

Admiral  Barbey's  biography  follows: 

Rkai  Asm.  CUmai.  Edwaso  Baxsst,  TJirrrED 
Statbi  NAnr 

Daniel  Edward  Barbey  waa  bom  In  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  on  December  23,  1889.  Be  was 
was  appointed  to  tlxe  United  States  Naval 
Academy  from  bla  native  State  In  1908. 
Graduated  and  commissioned  ensign  In  June 
1912.  be  attained  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
to  date  iTom  June  I,  1942.  and  served  in  tbc 
temporary  rank  of  vice  admiral  from  Decem- 
ber 9.  1944,  untU  July  1.  1948. 

After  fjraduatlon  In  1912.  he  served  In  the 
armored  cruiser  California  imtll  May  1914. 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Law- 
rence, to  serve  conaecutively  aa  engineer  of- 
ficer, as  executive  officer,  and  later  In  com- 
mand of  that  destroyer.  Detached  from  the 
Lawrence  In  October  1916.  he  Joined  the 
XJ.  S.  S.  Annapolis,  serving  as  engineer  aflteo' 
of  that  gtinboat  until  December  1917.  While 
the  Annapotia  was  operating  in  I£exlcan  wa- 
ters, he  received  a  letter  of  commendation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  carrying 
a  lifeline  through  dangerous  surf  to  effect 
the  rescue  of  crew  members  of  the  stranded 
steamship  Paddlefont. 

He  assisted  tn  fitting  out  the  U.  8.  B. 
Sterei  a,  and  served  as  her  executive  oflBco', 
from  her  commtastonlng.  May  34,  1918,  tintO 
December  of  that  year.  During  that  period 
of  World  War  I.  she  operated  on  anttsub- 
marine  patrol  and  convoy  duty  tn  European 
waters.  FoUowtng  detachment  from  the 
Stevens,  he  was  aaalgned  dtrty  hi  January 
1919  to  the  Naval  Baae,  CertUff,  Wales,  serv- 
ing as  naval  port  ofllcer  there  untn  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Naval  Headquar- 
ters Lo.idon,  England. 


In  Mbvetabir  1910  he  reported  for  duty  as 
saval  port  oOeer.  Oonvtaatlaople,  Turkey, 
■ad  in  October  1990  was  aaelgned  addlttooal 
duty  ae  aide  on  the  staff  of  Commander. 
United  SUtes  Naval  Dvtaehment  tn  TtB-klab 
Waters,  and  High  Commlaakmer  to  Ttirkey. 
In  July  1931  be  was  relieved  of  duty  as  naval 
port  director  at  Cknstantinople.  eootlnulng 
duty  as  aide  and  flag  secretary  on  the  staff  of 
Admiral  Bristol  until  December  1921.  EHir- 
Ing  that  assignment  he  was  the  United  States 
Delegate  on  the  Allied  Commission  for  the 
Control  of  Trade  With  Turkey,  and  also  acted 
as  an  observer  with  the  Russian  Army  in 
the  Crimea. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  February 
1922.  he  had  duty  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Capella  until 
May  1922.  He  joined  the  battleship  Okla- 
homa and  served  &s  assistant  engineer  offi- 
cer until  June  1923.  The  next  2  years  he  was 
officer  In  charge.  Navy  Recruiting  Station. 
Portland.  Oreg.  In  June  1926.  he  Joined  the 
cruiser  CiTicinnatt.  tor  duty  as  engineering 
officer  until  August  1926. 

From  February  1927  until  June  1928  he 
served  as  executive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Ramapo.  The  three  .-uoceedlng  years  he 
was  aide  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  Returning  to  sea, 
he  commanded  the  destroyer  Lea,  in  the  Pa- 
ciflc,  from  June  1931  until  July  1933  He 
then  reported  for  duty  as  officer  in  charge, 
later  redesignated  inspector  of  ordance  in 
charge.  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Mare  Is- 
land. Calif.  Detached  from  that  assignment 
in  February  18S5.  he  leaned  the  U.  6.  S.  Neto 
York,  serving  as  first  lieutenant  and  damage 
control  officer  until  April  1936.  After  2 
months  In  command  of  the  oUer  Ramapo. 
he  served  until  June  1937  as  commander  De- 
stroyer Division  17. 

Reporting  for  duty  In  the  War  Plans  Sec- 
tion. Bureau  of  Navigation  (later  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel),  Navy  Department,  be 
wrote  mobilization  plans  for  personnel  to 
be  utillaed  In  war.  His  Interest  in  amphib- 
ious warfare  dates  from  that  period,  when 
he  studied  plctturea  of  the  small,  crude 
boats  with  unusual  landing  ramps  used  by 
the  Japanese  In  the  Sino-Japaneae  war. 
What  Uttle  emphasis  was  given  a  modern 
program  of  amphlblotu  warfare  up  to  that 
time  had  been  shown  only  by  the  Japanese. 
The  long,  slow  development  of  amphibiotis 
warfare  dating  from  this  period  gives  him 
perhaps  a  greater  claim  to  the  title  of  Its 
founder  than  that  of  any  other  Navy  man. 

Detached  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
1;.  May  1940.  he  commanded  the  battleship 
New  Tork  until  January  1941,  when  he  as- 
sumed duty  as  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to 
Commander  Train.  Patrol  Force,  later  re- 
designated "Service  Ftwce,  Atlantic  Fleet." 
In  that  assignment,  he  experimented  with 
the  then  available  types  of  amphihlovu 
craft,  the  development  of  amphibiotis  tech- 
niques, and  In  training  personnel  in  am- 
phibious warfare  during  maneuvers  with  the 
First  Marine  Division  at  Puerto  Rico,  the 
pioneer  naval  amphibious  venture. 

For  service  In  that  assignment  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  "for  ^ception- 
ally  meritorious  condiK:t  in  the  performance 
of  outstanding  services  to  the  Qovemmcnt 
of  the  United  States  as  chief  of  staff,  com- 
mander Service  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  intense  enemy  submarine 
activity,  antisubmarine  measures  and  In- 
creasing amphibiotis  training  from  January 
1941  to  July  1942.  Poneuing  tborougb 
knowledge  of  supply  ivoblems.  (he)  devised, 
developed,  and  executed  the  logistle  plan  for 
the  first  over-all  large-scale  ampbibiaua 
operatkm  Involving  both  the  United  States 
Army  and  Havy  forces.     •     •     •" 

From  May  to  Dec«nb«r  1942,  while  serv- 
ing on  tb»  staff  of  the  CommaiuSer  tn 
Chief,  United  States  Fleet,  hs  organiaed  and 
directed  the  first  ampniblotu  warfare  section 


tn  the  Navy  Department,  engaged  In  d«- 
veloptng  and  testinf  deaigiu  for  landing 
craft,  studying  Japanese  tactics  and  eqrulp- 
ment  and  our  own  landing  craft  designs 
were  developed.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
men  to  navigate  aorae  of  the  queer-looking 
craft  which  began  to  turn  from  paper  to 
reality.  Once  he  was  arrested  In  Washing- 
ton while  driving  a  ae«-gQ4ng  truck  Into  the 
Potomac  Blver  during  an  experimental  dem- 
onstration. One  of  the  earliest  vessels  to 
emerge  from  this  research  was  the  LSD, 
(landing  ship,  docki,  which  could  cruise 
loni;  distances  and  when  reaching  the  un- 
loading area  could  partly  submerge,  open 
its  d<x>rs.  and  spill  out  all  the  necesultles 
of  success:  Troop  bsrpes.  tank  carriers,  bull- 
dozers,  end  such. 

On  January  8,  194S.  he  reported  for  duty 
88  commander,  amphibious  force.  South- 
west Pacific  Force.  A  small  personnel  train- 
ing command  was  operating  under  the  Army 
In  Australia  when  he  and  his  group  of  less 
than  a  do«en  offlcere  from  Washington  ar- 
rived at  Port  Stevetia.  the  location  selected 
for  the  new  amphibious-training  center. 
Australians  and  Americans  under  his  com- 
mand as  the  Amphibiotis  Force.  Southwest 
Pacific,  finally  developed  Into  a  force  num- 
bering hundreds  of  thousands  of  officers  and 
men  and  over  TOO  landlrxg  vessels. 

Getting  under  way,  he  conductcid  a  prac- 
tice landing  with  the  First  Marine  Division. 
Inviting  allied  army  and  navy  officials,  to 
show  them  the  basic  facts  and  problems  In- 
volved tn  amphibious  warfare.  The  U.  S  B. 
Henry  T.  AUen,  an  auxiliary,  was  obtained 
for  a  flagship  later,  adding  the  U.  8.  8.  Bigel, 
an  old  repair  ship,  which  was  so  small  tbat 
part  of  his  staff  had  to  stay  In  Australia.  A 
transport  waa  obtained  from  Australia  and 
another  from  the  South  Pacific  command, 
and  by  June  1943,  the  seventh  amphlba 
were  ready  to  make  thetr  first  strike  against 
the  enemy. 

On  Aug:ust  15.  1943.  in  conformity  with 
the  reorgani«atlon  of  the  amphibious  force. 
he  was  designated  Commander,  Seventh 
Amphibious  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  thta 
the  nucleus  of  the  world's  mightiest  am- 
phibious force  was  formed.  A  Uttle  marc 
than  2  months  after  first  landings  at  Wood- 
Urk.  and  Klrlwlna,  he  staged  his  second  and 
much  more  powerful  strike  at  Lae.  During 
the  landings  at  Lae.  two  of  his  landing  craft 
had  rockets  Installed  to  blast  snipers  out  of 
hiding  and  silence  shore  batteries,  and  the 
rocket  ship  came  Into  being.  Another  land- 
ing was  made  September  22  at  Flnschhafea. 
and  two  more  before  the  end  of  the  year  at 
Arawe  and  at  Cape  Oloacester,  and  the 
landings  at  Saldor  on  January  2,  1944.  com- 
pleted the  three  mighty  thrusts  at  the  Japs 
tn  an  18-day  period.  What  since  has  been 
caUed  the  perfect  show  began  when  the  first 
marines  were  put  ashore  at  Cape  Qloticester 
and  United  States  Army  troops  at  other 
pi^nta.  The  LSD's  were  unloaded  and  de- 
parted before  dawn.  The  LCTs.  LCI"b,  and 
LSTs  performed  perfectly  and  the  whole  In- 
vadon  program  either  met  or  exceeded  the 
Bchedtile. 

In  their  first  all-out  oSenstve  year.  1944. 
his  men  planned  and  eieecuted  20  highly 
successful  operations  in  New  Guinea.  Schou- 
ten  Islands,  Molucca  T«i«n4iy  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  Phllipptnes,  and  30  thrusta 
widely  scattered  In  the  Philippines  and 
Borneo,  were  made  In  1945.  The  last  am- 
phibiota  operation  of  the  war  was  made  at 
Ballkpapan.  Bomao.  on  July  1.  I94S.  under 
iu.  leadership.  Bis  was  on-the-eeene  cora- 
z_ander  for  more  than  80  of  ttkaee  iBVMtcma 
and  would  have  been  preasnt  at  ail  of  tbam 
except  that  they  caoM  ao  fact  •omeane  had 
to  plan  the  nest  on*.  Be  wrote  many  at 
the  plans  himself,  and  was  the  guiding  hand 
behind  every  southwest  Psciflc  beach  aesault 
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from  JuiM  SO.  1M3.  unUl  July  1.  IMS,  direct- 
tag  tb«  ]mntMnf  of  more  th^a  1.000,000  sol- 
di«n  and  marines  and  upward  of  1,300.000 
tons  of  mpplles  and  equipment  In  56  am- 
ptxlblous  opeiatloDS. 

Be  waa  awarded  the  Nary  Cross  for  extracr- 
^mMTj  beroiam  aa  commander  of  tbe  am- 
pblbloua  foroa.  Seven  tb  Fleet,  dxirtng  tha 
attacks  on  Japanese  occupied  Lae  and  Ptn- 
•cbbafen  on  September  4  and  22.  1943.  Witb 
singular  aklll  and  Inspiring  courage  Rear 
Admiral  Baibey  personally  led  his  forces  to 
tbe  beacbbeada  under  relentless  air  attacics 
and  expertly  directed  tbe  brilliantly  executed 
landings  wblcb  ultimately  resulted  In  vic- 
tory to  our  forces. 

He  was  awarded  tbe  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  a  gold  star  In  lieu  of  the  second 
alznilar  award,  tbe  citations  stating:  "For  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  •  •  •  as 
commander  of  tbe  amphibious  forces  of  the 
Seventh  Pleet  from  JaLuary  8,  1943.  to  May 
la.  Irf44.  SklllfuUy  buUdlng  and  developing 
an  organisation  from  men  and  material  un- 
tried In  bstUe.  (be)  succeeded  In  bringing 
tba  forc«s  under  his  command  to  tbe  high 
state  of  combat  readiness  •  •  •  to  enter 
upon  the  New  Guinea  operation  at  tbe  peak 
C  tbetr  alBclency.  Working  In  closest  co- 
operation with  aaaoclated  Army  command- 
ers •  •  •  (e)  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  success  of  the  campaigns  in  New 
Britain.  New  Ouinea  and  tbe  Admi.-alties 
(Islands)." 

Gold  star  In  lieu  of  second  Distinguished 
Serrlci  Medal:  "For  exceptionally  meritori- 
ous icrTtoe  *  *  *  as  commander,  am- 
phibious force.  Seventh  Fleet.  In  action 
uguixmt  snemy  Japanese  forces  in  tbe  south- 
west Pacific  area  from  July  2.  1»44.  to  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1JH8  •  •  •  he  again  shared 
equaUy  with  the  conunander  southern  attack 
force  tha  credit  for  tbe  brilliant  amphibious 
operation  which  finally  assured  the  recon- 
qiiest  <rf  Luaon  and  tbe  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago." 

When,  on  Augw^  4.  1945.  Japan  accepted 
the  terms  of  the  Potsdam  proclamation,  the 
Seventh  Fleet  was  assigned  to  tbe  zone  of  tbe 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps  (Korea)  and  to  any 
operations  which  might  be  carried  out  In 
Chtnsse  waters,  tbe  Seventh  Amphibious 
Force  to  transport  any  troops  required  to 
CMna  Durtnc  the  execution  of  this  dltB- 
eult  asstcnment  he  gained  wide  repute  as 
a  statesman  for  his  ability  to  deal  with 
leaders  of  the  Chinese  Central  Govertunent, 
Chinese  Communist,  Russian,  and  Japanese 
troc^js.  American  policy  had  to  be  more  or 
less  made  on  ihe  spot  and  Rear  Admiral  Bar- 
bey  showed  keen  foresight  snd  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  political  scene  In  the 
decislcns  he  made. 

In  Norember  1945  be  assumed  command 
at  the  Serenth  Fleet.  Pacific,  ss  temporary 
additional  duty.  In  December  of  that  year, 
when  relisTed  of  duty  In  the  Pacific,  he 
transferred  to  command  amphibious  forces. 
Atlantic  Fleei.  assuming  the  latter  command 
on  March  15.  1946.  When  detached  from 
that  duty,  he  sasumed  command  of  the  Fouth 
Fleet  on  September  30.  1948.  On  Janxiary  1. 
1M7.  he  reported  to  the  commander,  eastern 
sea  frontier,  for  assignment,  and  on  March 
13,  1947.  was  assigned  special  duty  under 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  On  May  1.  1947. 
he  assumed  duty  as  commandant.  Tenth 
Naval  Dtstrlet.  and  commander.  Caribbean 
Sea  frontisr.  8aa  loan.  P.  R..  nverting  to  his 
permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral  on  June  30. 
1948.  On  aspUmber  1.  1950.  Admiral  Bar- 
bey  aaeiiBMd  command  of  the  Thirteenth 
ItaTt:  naCrtet  Vtth  headquarters  at  Seattle. 
Waah..  irtNTO  h*  remained  until  his  retire- 
aneat  Jum  W.  ItSl. 

In  ftSdtttoi  to  tba  Mary  Ooea.  the  DIs- 
ttngulited  Owifcie  Medal  with  Gold  Star,  the 
Army  Pl^lllHlll^^>l1  Svrloe  MedaL  and  the 
LaglaB  of  Mwll.  Bear  Admiral  Barbey  has 


tbe  Nlcaraguan  Campaign  Medal;  the  Mexi- 
can Service  Medal;  the  Victory  Medal  with 
Destroyer  Clasp  and  Sliver  Star  (to  designate 
the  World  War  I  letter  of  commendation  r.'om 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy » ;  the  American 
Defense  Service  Medal,  Fleet  Cla.sp  Ameriran 
Campaign  Medal;  Asiatic  Pacific  Campai^^n 
Medal;  World  War  II  Victory  Medal,  and  tie 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon.  He  has  a.so 
received  the  Grand  Officer  in  the  Order  .,r 
Orange  Nassau  with  Swords  (Netherlands). 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  Honorary 
Commander  ( Australia  i:  and  the  Grand 
Order  of  the  Cloud  and  Banner  {China  i. 
presented  Oy  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-^hek. 


Freedom  Is  the  Right  To  Argue  Against 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P  EBERHARTER 

OF    PENNSYLV.<NI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPREHENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  195^ 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i  in- 
clude the  following  artic'e  by  Julian  P. 
Boyd  which  appeared  in  the  Washm:^- 
ton  Post  on  Sunday,  June  17,  1951. 
entitled  "Freedom  Is  the  Right  To  Argue 
Against  Freedom"; 

Prieoom  Is  the  Right  To  Aacvi:  Against 
Fkexdom 

(By  Julian   P    Boydl 

(Mr.  Boyd,  librarian  of  Princeton  Univf-r- 
sity  and  editor  of  The  Jefferson  Papers,  de- 
livered the  followlna;  address  last  Tuesday  m 
the  Virginia  State  Library  at  Richmond  at 
a  one  hundred  and  seventy-flith  anniversary 
ceremony  commemoratinfi;  the  adoption  of 
the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights.) 

"To  be  afraid  of  ideas,  any  ideas."  wrote 
Dr.  Alexander  Meiltlejohn  in  his  book.  Froe 
Speech,  "is  to  be  unfit  for  self-government." 
On  this  occasion  and  in  this  library — itsell  a 
repxjsltory  for  ideas — I  do  not  need  to  re- 
mind this  audience  of  the  roots  of  historical 
experience  that  underlie  Dr  MeUiejuhn  s  as- 
sertion. For  this  Commonwealth  was  trie 
unquestioned  leader  in  th"  establishment  of 
the  first  republic  in  the  world  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  the  opir.-.i  as 
and  ideas  of  men  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
government.  As  a  historian  declared  m^re 
than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  To  the 
hand  of  one  of  her  sons  had  been  commiffd 
the  sword  of  defense,  from  the  lips  of  an- 
other, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
constituents,  came  the  proposal  of  our  inde- 
pendence, and  by  the  pen  of  a  third  that 
Independence  was  declared." 

The  generation  that  pr^xluced  George 
Washington.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  Thomas 
.  Jefferson  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  great  al  T.g 
with  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  Included  not  only  these  three  but 
also  Wythe.  Madison.  Pendleton,  Lee.  Henry 
Ifarshall.  .ind  the  author  of  the  Im.mortal 
document  that  we  celebrate  today.  Genrge 
Mason.  Their  glory  was  not  so  much  In  what 
they  achieved  as  In  what  they  sought  For 
revolution.  In  itself.  Is  not  a  glorious  thing; 
It  may  Indeed  serve  an  ignoble  cause.  It 
becomes  glcnrlous  when  it  is  governed  by  a 
trsnscsfxutont  Ideal.  Tbe  American  Revolu- 
tion posswsisd  such  an  ideal  and  its  leaders 
vers  pcwsssd  by  it. 

That  Idssl  WAS  In  essence  a  total  repudia- 
tion of  the  fear  of  Ideas.  It  rejected  with 
the  passion  sad  Indignation  of  youth   tha 


concept  that  iome  Ideas  were  so  reprehensi- 
ble that  tne  civil  authorities  could  legiti- 
mately suppre.ss  them.  The  tjenius  who  was 
tr.f  cm*':  ."^poiceAman  for  this  concept  as- 
.serted  •  tii.i*  the  '..pinions  of  men  are  not  the 
objer':  .-,.'  -ivil  g'.vernment,  nor  under  its  Ju- 
risdli-'i  .::,  that  to  suiTer  the  civil  magistrate 
to  intrude  nis  p<,/A-pr3  into  the  field  of  opin- 
ion and  re-^train  the  profe.'^slon  or  propaga- 
tion of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill 
tendency,  i-  a  dangerous  policy  •  •  • 
and  •  *  •  that  truth  Is  great  and  will 
prevail  if  left  t  i  herself:  that  she  Is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error. 
Hnd  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict 
unless  by  hun^.an  interpof^itton  disarmed 
of  her  natural  weapons,  free  argument,  iind 
debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when 
It  Is  permitted  treely  to  ccntradict  them." 

The  one  idea  t^  t  Jeffers':n.  Mason,  and 
their  compa.noTs  permitted  themselves  to 
fear  was  the  idea  that  seme  ideas  should  be 
suppressed  be<'ause  repugnant  or  abhorrent. 
They  chose  instead  the  noble  belief  that 
man  was  capable  of  dl.stinguishini?  the  gocd 
from  the  bad:  that  he  was  endowed  with 
reason  and  was.  if  lett  free  to  choose,  capa- 
ble of  choosing  with  justice  and  fairness; 
th£:t  Improvement  in  his  condition  could  only 
come  about  in  this  way:  that.  In  short,  he 
was  capable  of  self-government. 

Freedom  to  think,  freedom  to  examine 
and  discuss  any  proposition,  freedom  in  the 
interchange  of  idea."!,  freedom  of  utterance — 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  declaration  of  rights, 
a.s  It  is  the  basis  of  government  in  a  repub- 
lic. We  must  not  lose  «ight  of  this  as  we 
meet  to  perform  an  act  of  devotion  to  first 
principles.  The  declaration  of  rights  as 
drafted  by  Mason  contained  a  phrase  show- 
ing that  It  wa.s  ■reccmmen'^ed  to  posterity 
as  the  ba.sis  and  foundation  of  their  govern- 
ment "  Let  us.  in  all  humility,  consider  this 
recommendation  as  proceeding  from  men 
who  devoted  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  to  the  highest  of  all 
causes — that  of  defending  the  right  of  men 
to  govern  themselves.  While  we  salute  their 
greatness  we  stand  humbly  aware  of  our 
responsibility. 

We  should  err  in  cherishing  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  as  an  uhchanging.  absolute 
precept.  Virginia's  primacy  in  as-serting 
these  noble  pwinciples  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
government  there  bequeathed  to  us  wa.s  of 
ancient  and  diverse  origin.  The  propositions 
■  rh-it  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  in- 
dependent and  have  certain  inherent  i  at- 
ural  rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  iny 
compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity; 
among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  md 
liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  ind 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  ob- 
taining happiness  and  safety":  that  so.-er- 
eignty  rests  m  the  people;  that  when  any 
government  should  be  found  unworthy  of 
trust,  the  majority  of  the  people  "hatl:  aa 
Indubitable,  unalienable,  and  indefea;  ible 
right  to  reform.  aUer,  or  abolish  it."  Tiese 
are  concepts  of  ancient  lineage.  The  lav  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God  from  which  hey 
stemmed  was  familiar  to  Aristotle  and  Ci:erc 
no  less  Than  to  Locke  and  Bollngbroke  and 
to  Mascn  and  Wythe. 

This  was  the  fixed  and  immutable  stanilard 
by  which  the  ever-changing  forms  of  :lvil 
law  were  to  be  judged.  It  applied  to  all  iien, 
among  all  pecple,  at  all  times.  It  was  the 
only  absolute  Today  even  that  is  chaliei.ged 
by  the  historians  and  philosophers,  anc  we 
do  no  dishonor  to  the  founding  fathers  «  hen 
we  point  to  the  fact  that  declarations  and 
bills  of  rights  are  not  themselves  among  the 
unchanging  absolutes.  In  different  t  mes 
and  places,  v^u-ylng  rights  have  been  asserted 
with  varying  emphasis.  Virginia  In  lT7ii  set 
forth  16  protx>8ltlons,  Massachusetts  3)  In 
1780  the  United  States  10  in  1790.  •"Who." 
asked  J^  uies  Wilson  In  the  Federal  Con /en- 
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tton  of  1787.  "will  be  bold  enough  to  enu- 
merate tbe  rights  of  tbe  people?"  And  who. 
we  must  ask  today,  is  qualified  to  Interpret 
the  rights  of  the  people,  enumerated  or  not? 

This.  Indeed,  Is  the  primary  object  of  our 
meeting  today.  We  do  not  honor  the  fcruad- 
Ing  fathers  by  wcM:^hipplng  a  mere  piece  of 
paper.  That  document  itself,  bandft^  to  us 
at  no  one  knows  what  cost  at  blood  and 
treasure.  Is  meaningle-^  unless  we  ask  tins 
ruestion  in  all  humility  and  with  tbe  oame 
high  purpose  that  animated  those  who 
promulgated  It  in  1776.  For  we  are  oursel.  s 
founding  fathers.  We.  tco,  must  reassess 
the  preat  declaration  of  rlgbts,  find  what 
Is  valued  most  in  It.  and  in  turn  recommend 
It  to  cur  posterity  as  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  their  government.  We  must  be 
worthy  before  we  can  praise.  Who  is  quali- 
fied to  interpret  otir  rights?  Who  is  au- 
thorized to  assess  the  conaict  of  interests 
and  Ideas  that  tbese  rights  inevitably  entail? 

Let  us  turn  for  perspective  to  those  who 
first  proclaimed  this  basis  and  foundatr-n 
ui  government.  The  pnnci|3le  of  equality  of 
men  and  of  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
that  they  proclaimed  was  a  bold  and  elevated 
concept,  but  it  was  also  potentially  the  most 
dangerous  concept  that  a  people  could  as- 
sert. It  was  a  doctrine  embodied  In  tbe 
Vlrgir.La  Declaration  of  Rights  and  in  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  one 
that  permeated  the  very  air  of  the  age  of 
c  .Tlie-htenment.  It  became  for  Jefferson  and 
ethers  the  'holy  cause"  of  liberty,  and  If  we 
read  the  words  closely  we  begin  to  under- 
stand with  what  exaltation  ai:d  aspiration 
they  greeted  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  Virginia  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  asserts  that  "all  men 
•  •  •  have  certain  risbts,  cf  whlcb  •  •  • 
they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  cr 
divest  their  posterity."  We  shall  honor  the 
founding  fathers  most  If  we  inquire  humoiy 
into  the  meaning  of  these  wonls  for  tis.  For 
one  thing  they  mean,  as  Montaigne  asserted, 
there  are  some  things  a  man  cannot  per- 
form even  for  bis  country.  He  cannot  suf- 
fer his  government  to  deprive  posterity  of 
its  rights.  If  be  alone  were  involved,  he 
might  timidly  yield  up  his  rights  and  de- 
serve his  enslavement.  But  he,  too,  has  a 
posterity  and  be  is  bound  to  pass  on  his 
body  of  rights  unfettered,  unless  he  wishes 
to  rob  them  and  bring  shame  upon  himseif. 

"Of  all  political  effects  produced  by  tbe 
equality  of  conditions. '  declared  De  Tocque- 
ville,  the  "love  of  independence  iz  the  first  to 
strike  the  observing  and  to  alarm  the  timid; 
nor  can  It  be  said  that  their  alarm  is  wholly 
misplaced,  for  anartxby  has  a  more  formi- 
dable aspect  in  democratic  cotxntrles  than 
elsewhere."  Here  was  the  great  risk  that 
tbe  founding  fathers  took.  It  was  one  that 
they  embraced  with  courage  and  faith.  Many 
times  in  our  history  that  faith  has  been  put 
to  the  test  Many  times  tbe  fear  of  ideas  has 
alarmed  tbe  timid,  swayed  public  policy, 
driven  us  from  the  steady  cotirse  dictated 
by  allegiance  to  a  faith.  That  which  arose 
in  1798  with  tbe  passage  of  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acts  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last, 
but  It  exhibited  characteristics  that  may  help 
us  arrive  at  tbe  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
who  is  qualified  to  Interpret  tbe  people's 
rights. 

As  a  nation,  we  were  confronted  with  tbe 
specter  of  tyranny  in  Europe.  Many,  fright- 
ened by  the  passions  of  revolution  and  the 
ungulded  and  uncontrollecl  tyranny  of  the 
mob,  sought  to  protect  American  Instttu- 
tlons  by  repressive  laws.  We  need  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  their  motives.  No  doubt 
some  men  honestly  believed  that  the  best  way 
to  protect  American  liberties  ■was  to  erect  bar- 
riers against  aliens,  to  curb  freedom  oX 
speech,  to  stifle  criticism  at  government. 

Granting  them  the  benefit  of  doubt  in  re- 
spect to  motive,  we  still  may  question  the 
quality  of  their  courage  and  the  extent  of 


thetr  nndenrandlng  of  tbe  nature  of  the 
American  people  and  of  American  Institu- 
tions. Lacking  In  faith,  tliey  failed  to  grasp 
the  sense  of  destiny  of  the  American  Na- 
tion. They  were  afraid  of  Ideas  and  snatched 
at  the  force  of  government  as  the  first 
weapon  with  whlcb  to  combat  the  ne^/  threat 
of  tyranny. 

In  so  doing,  they  might  have  caused  Ir- 
reparable Injury  to  these  infant  InatRtrtions. 
They  might  have  strangled  at  birth  this  new 
Nation,  the  earth's  best  hope.  Fortunately, 
there  was  at  hand,  as  Virginia's  gift  to  the 
world,  the  greatest  of  ail  spokesmen  for 
freedom  "niough  In  reality  It  was  he  rather 
than  foreign  ideas  that  was  the  object  of  the 
fear  of  those  who  sought  to  alleviate  fear  by 
suppressing  Ideas,  the  people  in  1800  elected 
him  to  tbe  ofBce  of  Chief  Magistrate,  vindi- 
cating his  faith  in  their  Judgment  and  re- 
pudiating the  lack  of  faith  of  those  who 
could  i.ot  trust  the  people. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Thomas  Jelierson 
spoke,  as  no  one  else  could  have,  for  a  people 
who  grounded  thetr  Government  en  faith 
rather  than  fear,  who  trusted  each  other  to 
decide  wisely  what  course  the  Nation  should 
pursue,  who  repud'ated  tbe  concept  that 
som  ultimate  decisions  cotild  not  be  safely 
trusted  to  the  people  bm  must  be  decided  by 
the  rulers  "I  know  indeed."  he  declared, 
on  Ma;ch  4,  180",  "that  som-:  honest  men 
fear  that  a  reoubUcan  government  cannot 
be  strong:  that  this  Government  is  not 
strong  enough.  •  •  •  i  believe  this,  on 
the  contrary,  tb  strongest  Government  on 
efjth.  I  believe  it  the  only  one.  where  every 
nan.  at  the  call  cf  the  Inw,  would  fiy  to  thf.* 
standard  of  the  Irw,  and  would  meet  inva- 
sions of  their  public  order  as  his  own  per- 
sonal concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that 
man  cannot  be  trusted  with  tbe  government 
of  himself.  Can  be  then  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  others?  Or  have  we  found 
angels,  in  the  form  of  kings,  to  govern  him? 
Let  history  answer  this  question." 

When  Jefferson  uttered  these  words  of 
confidence,  the  United  States  of  America  was 
a  Nation  of  less  than  4,000,000  souls.  She 
was  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power.  She  was.  In  Jefferson's  words. 
"engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel 
power  anu  for«-et  right."  She  bad  no  army 
cr  navy  worthy  of  the  name.  Her  citizens 
were  divided.  She  bad  emerged  from  a  rev- 
olution that,  though  peaceful,  was  so  bitter 
as  to  leave  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  country  would  stirvlve  tbe  contest  of 
cpinion.  But  she  was,  as  Jefferson  knew, 
"advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the 
rrach  erf  mortal  eye."  And  be,  more  clearly 
tlian  any  other,  perceived  that  America's 
survival  and  her  capacity  to  meet  her  destiny 
depended  not  en  armies  or  navies  or  material 
things  but  on  faith.  She  could  lose  her  soul 
by  trying  to  defend  it  with  repressive  laws. 

So,  at  bottom,  his  faith  rested  on  that 
greatest  of  aU  weapons,  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Not  fear  but  faith,  not  timidity  but  confi- 
dence In  the  justice  and  good  sense  of  his 
fellow  man.  led  him  to  uphold  the  "sacred 
principle  that  the  wlU  of  the  majority  tn  all 
cases  la  to  prevail;  that  will,  to  be  rightful, 
must  be  reasonable:  that  the  minority  pcjs- 
seas  thetr  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws 
must  {votect  and  to  violate  would  be  op- 
pression.'* 

That  minority  might  entertain  hateful 
Ideas.  It  might  possess  abhorrent  beliefs. 
It  might  claim  tbe  benefit  of  liberties  In 
order  to  curb  liberties.  It  might  aim.  In- 
deed, at  the  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Eut  tt  possessed  equal  rights  under  equal 
laws.  Therefore,  declared  Jefferson,  "If 
there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to 
dissolve  this  union  or  to  change  Its  repub- 
lican form,  let  them  stand  undisturbed  as 
jQontunents  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  Is 
left  ine  to  comhat  It."    Heri;  was  the  most 


eulted  expression  of  confidence  In  tbe  peo- 
ple that  evrr  fell  ftom  the  Ups  of  a  Chief 
Magistrate. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  tyranny  blacker 
thsji  any  fe.'u-ed  by  Jefferson  We  knew  that 
there  are  traitors  In  our  mldKt  We  know 
that  there  are  some  who  would  overthrow 
our  Ocvernment  and  who  are  working  fur- 
tively and  despicably  to  achtevt  that  end. 
C&n  we.  now,  extend  to  these  enemies  the 
protection  of  equal  rights  sod  equal  Isws? 
We  have  met  a  destiny  that  was  far  be- 
yond the  wildest  aspiraUons  of  the  fouiMUi^ 
fathers.  Can  we  in  our  strength  extend  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  the  protection  of  those 
whose  ideas  we  hate  when  the  founding 
futbers.  In  the  days  of  our  Infancy,  dared 
to  do  sc? 

Let  history,  as  Jefferson  reminded  hla 
hearers  tn  1801,  answer  this  question  Who 
now  remembers  tbe  public  leaders  In  1703 
who  resorted  to  force  In  order  to  tbwart  a 
hateful  idea?  Who  now  venerates  the  legis- 
lator who  voted  for  the  Allen  and  Sedition 
Acts?  Who  now  praises  the  judges  who  Im- 
prisoned those  who  were  fcrund  guilty  under 
the:se  acts  which  Jefferson  declared  to  be 
as  jjalpably  tmconstltotlonal  ss  If  Congress 
had  ordered  the  citizens  to  fall  down  and 
worship  a  golden  calf?  We  remember  and 
praise.  Instead.  thos4  great  statesmen — Jef- 
ferson. Madison.  Wythe,  and  others  from 
Virginia — who  preferred  faith  to  force,  who 
believed  that  the  Bill  of  Rlgbts  extended  to 
the  ideas  hated  as  well  u  those  revered,  vbo 
were  ready  to  defend  with  their  lives  the 
Idea  that  equal  rights  protected  by  equal  laws 
were  possessed  by  the  misguliled  minority  as 
well  as  by  the  enlightened  majority. 

Within  tbe  past  few  years  we  have  been 
told  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the 
stereotyped  beliefs  of  the  eighteenth  century 
xo  resolve  the  appalUng  {voblcms  and  eon- 
fiicts  of  the  twentieth.  If  this  Is  so,  why. 
may  we  ask.  are  we  gathered  hers  today? 
Of  what  consequence  is  a  bill  of  rights  if 
it  does  not  extend  equsUy  to  those  whom  we 
hate  and  whose  Ideas  we  sbhor?  What  does 
freedom  mean  If  It  does  not  Include  the  r^ht 
to  argue  against  freedom?  A  bill  of  rights 
so  conceived  is  another  name  for  tjrranny. 
We  are  not  met  today  to  venerate  the  concept 
and  the  fears  that  lay  back  o£  the  Allen  and 
Sedition  Acts.  We  are  met  to  venerate  those 
founding  fathers  who  were  not  afraid  to 
permit  the  people  a  right  to  choice  among 
ideas  freely  expruascd,  freely  accessible. 

We  shall  praise  them  wisely  and  with  un- 
derstanding If  we  share  their  faith  and  arc 
able  to  recommend  the  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Rights  to  our  posterity  sa  un- 
sullied as  those  principles  were  handed  down 
by  them  to  us.  But  can  we  today  say  that  we 
are  doing  so?  We  have  been  selaed  in  a 
motinting  wave  of  hysteria.  Test  oaths  oi  In- 
creasing severity  are  being  required  of  public 
servants,  teachers,  llbrarbuis.  and  others,  and 
are  being  proposed  even  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent for  those  about  to  enter  prcKfeastorj 
or  trades.  Books  are  being  banned  or  sup- 
pressed not  because  they  contravene  laws 
bu,.  because  of  the  Ideas  they  contain.  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  be  deprived  of  livelihood 
or  even  of  their  liberties  by  es  parte  pro- 
ceedings based  on  accusations  made  by 
anonymous  persons.  Arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  public  opinion.  Innocent  persons  may  now 
be  required  to  prove  themaelves  not  guilty. 
In  many  other  respects,  we  are  in  danger 
of  doing  violence  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  BUI  of  B%hta. 

The  issue  that  ts  joined  here  Is  a  never- 
ending  one.  It  was  faced  by  Pendleton.  Lee. 
ICason,  and  others  of  the  founding  fatbers 
who  set  in  motion  the  events  of  May,  JttM. 
and  July,  177«.  It  was  faced  by  those  wbo 
opposed  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  g(  IIM. 
It  cannot  be  evaded  by  us.  Bacb  of  wh 
bound  by  the  overriding  duties  cf  the  dtt- 
zen  must  weigh,  balance,  and  detcnnloa  whaJk 
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for  ui  la  Um  wlM  and  just  policy  when  tbe 
miffbty  oppoaltM  of  actional  survlTal  and 
^h*  clTtl  rtcbis  of  the  Individual  clash.  Never 
In  our  blttoiT  have  they  come  into  such 
violent  conflict  as  in  our  day,  and  the  dread- 
ful climax  seems  to  be  ahead  of  us. 

We  cannot  apply  an  easy  formula  and  ob- 
tain an  answer.  We  cannot  resort  to  doc- 
trinaire solutions.  For  neither  the  right  of 
national  self-preeervstlon  nor  the  right  of 
free  speech  is  an  absolute;  both  are  condi- 
tioned by  constitutional  llmlUtions.  Sur- 
vival without  individual  liberty  U  not  worth 
having:  individual  Uberty  purchased  at  the 
ccet  of  national  existence  would  be  meaning- 
leas.  Ther«  must  be  a  weighing  and  assess- 
ment of  the  values,  constantly,  unremittingly, 
now  and  in  the  long  future. 

Who  ta  to  decide— the  lavryer?  The  legla- 
Utor?  The  Judge?  Until  there  ic  rebuttal 
from  the  profeaalon  itself,  we  may  assume 
the  lawyers  agree  with  the  leading  article 
that  appeared  recently  in  its  principal  ve- 
hicle <a  expreaalon.  the  Journal  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Bar  Msoclation.  That  article  quotes 
tbe  phraaea  cS  Jefferson's  first  inaugural,  tn 
which  a  noble  belief  in  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  trafflc  In  ideas  is  asserted.  It  also 
quotea  Jtistlce  Holmes'  famous  declaration: 
"  •  •  •  If  there  Is  any  principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  mere  imperatively  calls  for 
attachment  than  any  other,  it  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  thought — not  free  for  those  who 
agree  with  ua  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  we  hate."  It  then  concludes  that  "free- 
d(»n  for  the  thought  we  hate  is  not  •  •  • 
a  principle  of  our  Constitution." 

Klght  days  ago  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  hlrtortc  decision,  agreed  with  this 
view.  The  deelalon  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  d  Congress  aimed  at  sup- 
preaalon  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  de- 
cision in  effect  disfranchised  that  party.  It 
specif! eally  aUted  that  the  "conspiracy  to 
organise  tlM  Ccnununlst  Party  and  to  teach 
and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
meat  of  tbe  United  States  by  force  and  vio- 
lence created  a  'clear  and  present  danger' 
of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government 
by  f»ce  and  violence." 

Svicb  conaplracy  for  such  an  end  is  hate- 
ful and  to  be  reprobated  by  all.  But  to 
whom  do  we  aa  responsible  citizens  attend  in 
this  matter  of  denying  eqtial  righU  under 
equal  law  to  ail  cltlaena?  To  the  lawyer  who 
speaks  for  bis  profession,  to  the  legislator 
who  paitwia  the  law,  to  the  jurist  who  Inter- 
prets it  and  tbe  the  Constitution? 

We  aa  cttlaena  poasessing  ultimate  sover- 
elgnty  have  a  higher  reaponalbllity  than  the 
Jvirtat  01  tbe  leglalator.  For  they  are  appar- 
ently limltad  and  clrcimucrlbed  by  constitu- 
tional and  legal  bounds.  We  must  decide 
tbe  lasue  Ib  our  Individual  consciences  on 
tbe  hlgb  level  of  wisdom  and  public  policy. 
and  uae  reaaon  and  justice,  courage  and 
faith,  ai  our  guldee. 

We  sban  decide  In  our  several  ways.  Igno- 
rance, paaaton.  and  hatred  will  cloud  our 
jodgment  at  UnMi.  We  shall  be  swept  along 
by  wavea  of  byatarla  and  blown  from  oTir 
course  by  arratlc  atarms  and  enthusiasms. 
Btit  if  we  bavt  falfh,  we  can.  In  calmer  mo- 
ments, perealve  that  history  offev  no  hope 
of  reward  for  tboae  who  fear  ideas.  Theirs 
la  tbe  loatog  side.  Tb«y  have  no  comfort 
save  tbe  cold  eblU  of  their  nlgbUy  dread. 
Tb«y  warm  tbamaelvaa  under  no  splendid 
sun  of  0(mlld«iiee  in  tbe  people's  capacity 
for  self-govenuDMit. 

But  tbcre  an  many  In  our  day  whom  we 
porelve  k— ping  tb«  f altb  with  Jelferaon  and 
Uaaoa  and  WyttM.  Bgbt  days  ago,  Ux.  Jua- 
tloa  DovipM  daUv«r«d  a  dlaaentlng  opinion 
tbat  rejaetad  vttb  claar  common  aanse  tbe 
Maa  UMt  a  bantffui  of  Oommunlata  could 
craata  •wH  a  dknfar  to  tba  United  SUtaa 
aa  to  Jwttfy  th*  moat  axtaaalva  Invaalon 
yat  atad*  te  tta  rlt^ta  guaranteed  by  tbe 
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lent  than  the  United  States,"  be  declared. 
"might  have  to  taXe  drastic  ateps  and  jail 
these  men  for  merely  speaJtlng  their  creed. 
But  In  America  they  are  miserable  merchants 
of  unwanted  ideas;  their  wares  remain  un- 
sold. The  fact  that  their  ideas  are  abhor- 
rent does  not  make  them  powerful." 

T-ils  much  wajs  common  sense,  reflecting 
a  sure  understanding  of  the  American  people, 
of  their  Ideals,  and  of  their  history.  For  us. 
on  this  occasion.  It  la  most  fitting  th;it  wp 
note  the  appeal  made  by  the  dlseentlni?  jur- 
ist to  a  great  Virginian.  "The  Erst  amend- 
ment," Mr.  Justice  Dcuglas  declared,  "makes 
confidence  In  the  common  sense  cl  our  peo- 
ple and  In  their  maturity  of  judgment  the 
great  postulate  of  our  democracy  I^s  phi- 
losophy Is  that  violence  Ls  rarely,  if  ever. 
stopped  by  denying  civil  liberties  to  those 
advocating  resort  to  force.  The  first  amend- 
ment reflects  the  philosophy  of  Jefifersor. 
'that  It  is  time  enough  for  the  nght.'ui  pur- 
poses of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to 
Interfere  when  principles  break  out  into  evert 
acts  against  peace  and  good  order    " 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  audience  that 
the  words  quoted  by  the  dissenting  jurist  are 
derived  from  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
Virginia's  history  that  stiU  shines  forth  from 
her  statute  books — the  Act  for  Establishing 
Religious  FYeedom. 

The  author  of  this  enlightened  di-ssent 
might  also  have  appealed  to  Jeffersoii  s 
apostrophe  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  his  first 
inaugural:  "Preedom  of  religion,  freedom  .f 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  person,  under  the 
protection  of  the  habea?  corpus — and  trial 
by  juries.  Impartially  selected  These  prin- 
ciples form  the  bright  constellation  which 
has  gone  before  us  and  gvilded  our  steps 
through  an  age  of  revolut.on  and  ref  irmn- 
tlon.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  blfx^d  of 
our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their  attain- 
ment. They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  po- 
litical faith,  the  text  of  civic  Instrui.-tion, 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  trv  the  services 
of  those  we  trtist.  And  should  we  wander 
from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of  aiarm, 
let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to 
regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety." 


Know  Tky  Enemy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHEUEY 

or  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2S,  195f 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  philosophers,  Socrates,  had  as 
the  keynote  of  his  philosophy  two  word.-,. 
"Know  thyself."  In  these  times  of  epic 
struggle  the  practical  slogan  for  this 
country  might  well  be  "Know  thy  enf^my  ' 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  alma 
mater,  the  University  of  San  Francisco, 
has  taken  an  unprecedented  sttp  amoriei 
higher  educational  institutions  in  this 
country  and  will  establish  this  fall  a 
compulsory  course  for  upper-division 
students  in  the  philosophy  of  our  en- 
emy—communism. 

The  University  of  San  Francisco  is 
noted  for  the  many  progressive  policies 
which  it  has  instituted  and  carried  out. 
Its  labor-management  school  has  made 
aoffie  runarkable  contributions  to  the 
canse  of  industrial  peace  in  the  local 
area  and  throughout  the  countr>'.  It 
has  effectively  shown  that  a  ihoruui,'h 


understanding  of  the  opponents  point  of 
view  can  do  much  to  lessen  strife  be- 
tween friendly  enemies  I  believe  that 
the  study  of  communism  in  Ami  rica 
which  the  university  now  propose  5  to 
besin  will  ^o  as  far  in  demonstrt  tin?; 
that  a  knowledee  of  the  way  in  whi:h  a 
dpadly  enemy  operates  can  lead  to  more 
ef!ect;ve  methods  of  eliminating  him 
from  the  field. 

Accompanyin!?  these  remarks  s  a 
statement  from  the  USF  Alumnus  the 
monthly  maeazine  published  by  the 
school'-s  alumni  a.ssociation.  which  out- 
line.s  the  purposes  of  the  course  and  the 
manner  m  which  instruction  will  be  car- 
ried on.  I  very  seriously  recomiiend 
th.it  this  trail-blazins  step  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco  be  followed  by 
other  schools   throughout  the  couritry. 

The  statement  follows: 

"Know  Tht  Evemt '— Studt  of  CoMMr>fTSM 

Is   M\DE  C0Mri.-I.SORT  FOB  UPPt«CLASSl  EN 

Settmi;  an  unprecedented,  historic  move 
arr.rn^  the  schools  of  the  Nation.  Rev.  Wil- 
liam J  Dunne.  .S  J.,  president  cf  the  Uni- 
versity of  .San  Francisco,  released  tht  an- 
nouncement en  May  3  that  commencint  with 
the  fall  semester  upper-division  stu  lents 
will  be  required  to  take  a  compulsory  course 
in  communi.sm. 

The  ci.urse.  offlclally  known  as  Po  Itlcal 
scierf^e  140 — Soviet  communism  in  America. 
will  have  as  its  purpose  a  complete  study  of 
comni'jirsm.  learning  what  makes  it  gc ,  and 
then,  on  the  basLs  of  that  knowledge,  to  .rack 
it  do-*-n  and  fi^ht  it  all  over  the  worlc . 

Pr'  -spectus  of  the  course  includes  a  tudy 
it  the  relationships  ijetween  American  ^oni- 
mur.i^m,  the  Cominform.  and  the  Soviet 
F  TP'.^n  Otficr:  tactics  and  strategy  of  /  mer- 
ir.ir.  C'  mnr.unlsts;  their  techniques  o'  in- 
fi:tr:it!:,n  and  control;  organization  an  1  op- 
erath  :i  of  front  groups:  counter  Soviet  ac- 
tivities:  loyalty  and  security. 

The  course,  first  compulsory  study  f  Its 
kind  in  any  university  in  the  United  States, 
will  al.'io  offer  an  opportunity  for  adv  meed 
study  by  providing  an  opportunity  to:  stu- 
dent.s  with  a  satisfactory  backgroui  d  in 
American.  European,  and  Asiatic  htsti  ry  to 
take  a  second  course  labeled  "Political  s  'lence 
ISK)."  It  will  be  a  study  of  the  strateer  and 
tactics  of  nnodern  war,  but.  unlike  the  basic 
course.  It  will  not  be  compulsory. 

Both  courses  will  be  adm:nistere(  and 
taviKht  by  a  faculty  committee  headed  by 
Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren.  Yale  gr?  duate 
and  outstanding  political-science  autl  ority, 
Rev  R.ivmtnd  T.  Feely.  S.  J.  academ  c  vice 
president,  Robert  C  MacKenzie,  prof e:  scr  of 
p< 'Utij.il  science:  and  Prof.  Alph<3nse  T  Flore. 
chairn-.-in  of  the  political-science  d?part- 
ntc  i\  t 

In  addition  to  attending  lectures  am!  delv- 
ing into  the  university's  extensive  libr  iry  on 
communism,  students  will  be  requi -ed  to 
submit  report5  and  term  papers  ba.  ed  on 
first -hand  Investigation  of  Communist  ictivi- 
ties  Hi  San  Francisco.  They  will  ej  amine 
workings  of  th.e  party  line  in  labor,  social 
and  cultural  organizations  that  subscribe 
to  Ccrnmunist   principles. 

"There  will  not  be."  Professor  Bnscaren 
explained,  "any  FBI  aspects  involved  "  The 
chairman  state<l  that  "students,  inste^.d.  will 
attend  public  Communist  sessions  tc  delib- 
erately listen  to  the  party  line,  to  lea  n  how 
the  party  line  operates — they  will  be  taught 
to  recognize  the  party  line  when  they  tear  it  ' 

Father  Feely  pointed  cut  that  the  mlver- 
slty  was  compelled  to  start  the  coirse  at 
this  time  because  of  the  Korean  war  £  nd  the 
apparent  inability  o(  returning  vete  ans  to 
understand  lis  underlying  causes. 

Ihe  philosophy  and  dynamics  sections  of 
the  course  will  be  handled  by  Fathei   Feely; 
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Mr.  MacKenzie  will  teach  the  geopolitics  at 
communlfim:  Bouscaren  wl  I  teach  Soviet  ex- 
pansion and  Ita  tactics;  and  Flore  erlll  ex- 
pound the  global  aspects  involved. 

Texts  will  Include  100  Y(^ars  of  Commu- 
nism, William  Klntners  Tbe  Front  Is  Every- 
where. R.  N  C.  Hunt's  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Communism,  The  Little  Lenin  Library,  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  translations  from 
Marx  and  Lenin. 


Tribnte  to  the  Mariaes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CAUTOKNIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1951 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  !lr, 
Spieaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  29. 
1951: 

TaiBUTE    TO    THE    MaXTVES — RiCORD    AS    HaRD- 

FiGHTiNG    Untt    Recognized    bt    Conches- 
signal  ScppoHT  FOR  Expansion 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  Marine  Corps  has  won  another — and 
well-deserved — vote  of  confidence  from  Con- 
gress. 

This  IS  the  basic  explanation  of  the  over- 
whelming approval,  first  by  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  and  now  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Com.mlttee,  of  a  bill  authorizing  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Marine  Corpe  and  adding  the 
Marm'  Corps  Commandant  to  the  Joint 
Chiefi  cf  Staff  as  a  member  or  consultant. 

This  congressional  action  is  a  direct  reac- 
tion to:  (U  the  magnificent  record  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air  of  the  marines  in 
Korea:  and  (2i  the  pierslstent  attacks  upon 
the  Marine  Corps  by  high  officials  inside  and 
outside  the  Pentagon  dtiring  and  since  the 
unification   fight. 

The  Marine  Corps  record  In  Korea  and  in 
all  our  history  needs  no  embellishment:  it 
speaks  for  Itself.  Past  and  recent  history 
has  demonstrated  that  the  marines  are  a 
corps  delite,  disciplined,  trained,  and  led 
to  tight. 

AXMT  LXAXNXD  BT  COMBAT 

The  Army  units  now  fighting  In  Korea  have 
developed  into  a  fine  fighting  outfit,  but  the 
fact  remains  they  were  not  ready  for  action 
when  the  Korean  war  started  and  the  pain- 
ful and  pitiful  weaknesses  revealed  were  rem- 
edied only  the  hard  way — by  casualties  and 
deieat — in    action. 

The  marines,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready 
to  fight;  If  they  had  not  been  we  might  still 
be  fighting  in  the  Pusan  perimeter.  The 
Air  Force  and  the  Army  were  not  trained 
as  a  team  a  year  ago,  and  the  Air  Force  was 
not  prepared  to  provide  close  ground  support 
for  the  Army:  the  marines  were. 

Many  of  the  fundamental  reforms  in 
Army-Air  Force  air  support  techniques 
effected  In  the  last  year  stem  from  the 
Marine-Navy  techniques,  which  Impressed  In 
Korea  many  Army  officers  who  had  had  no 
prior  chance  to  olHerve  them  In  action. 
But  even  so,  after  a  year  of  war,  the  Air 
Force  still  does  not  match  the  Marine  Corps 
In  elTectlvenKs  in  cloee  ground  support. 

The  congressional  action  on  the  Marine 
Corps  bill  Is  tacit  recognition  of  the  Ma- 
rines' combat  effectlveneae. 

But  It  also  represents  a  determined  reac- 
tion  to   the  persistent   attem.ptr   dnce   the 
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war  to  whittle  down  Marine  Cor^ e  roles  and 
strength  and  to  the  obviota  bias  against  the 
corps  that  has  characterized  successive 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
The  postwar  trend  was  established  by 
General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
by  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz.  then  oimmanding 
general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Both  then 
advocated,  in  effect,  the  limitation  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  units  no  larger  than  regi- 
mental combat  teams  In  streng-th  and  the 
reduction  of  tfie  corps — in  President  Tru- 
man's unwise  words — to  the  "Navy  s  police 
force." 

TISTUiOWT     BT     OTHIXii 

Both  General  of  the  Army  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley, now  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Coillns,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  have  demonstrated  repeatedly 
persistent  bias — and  sometimes  ignorance — 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  Vlarlnes  and 
both  have  attempted,  often  l>ehind  the 
secrecy  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  meetings  or 
In  Pentagon  discussions,  to  reduce  the  roles 
and  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 

Gen.  Hoyt  S  Vandenberg.  Air  Force  Ctlef 
of  Staff,  testified  this  week,  in  oijposltion  to 
the  Marine  Corps  expansion  bill,  that  It 
might  be  a  step  toward  the  destruction  of 
the  coris. 

Such  testimony  from  such  u  source  Is 
laughable  In  the  light  of  General  Vanden- 
berg's  record,  for  he — as  much  as  any  other 
one  man  In  the  Pentagon — has  tried  as- 
stduotisly  to  destroy  the  combf.t  effective- 
ness of  the  Marine  Corps  by  strpptng  it  of 
its  close-support  aviation. 

These  tll-advlsed  and  often  Ill-tempered 
actions  have  helped  to  produce  their  own 
reaction  in  the  form  of  an  unexpected  back- 
fire that  Congress  now  has  built  n  the  form 
of  legislation  that  will  not  leduce — but 
enhance — the  strength  and  prestige  of  the 
Marines. 


Sorttlc  iB^  Rob 


One  Hndmi  aad  TUrty  DP's  Doaate 
Blood,  ReaJfinf  Nmzis  Jast  Took  It 

EXTENSION  OF  RSMJ\RKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE-STATIViS 

Saturday,  June  30,  1  )51 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Sp«;aker,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  fcr  June  27 
contains  an  item,  sent  specially  to  this 
newspaper,  about  130  displai:ed  persons 
donating  blood  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
article  speaks  for  itself;  and.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  same 
herewith : 

Onx    HTJKiiaiD     AND    Thixtt    DP'S    Donate 
Blood,  Recalling  Nazis  Jttst  Took  It 

Windsor. — More  than  100  pints  of  blood 
were  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  here  to- 
day by  130  Polish  DP's  in  the  State's  first 
such  mass  donation. 

The  DP's,  all  employees  of  the  Imperial 
AgrlJUiture  Co.,  gave  blood  :it  the  com- 
pany's barracks  here. 

Dr.  Warren  Silllman.  blood  bank  chairman, 
said  Red  Crc»8  personnel  had  troul^le  sur- 
mounting the  language  barrier.  Mattera 
were  facUitrted,  he  said,  by  the  medical 
history  sheets  typed  out  In  Polish. 

Most  of  the  wcB-kers  have  been  in  thla 
country  less  than  a  year.  Some  had  been 
forced  to  give  blood  in  Oermar.  and  Russian, 
prison  camps.  All  volunteered  to  give  blood 
here  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cALiroemA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE5EKTATIVE3 

Saturday.  June  30.  1951 

Mr.  EITGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  June  29,  1951.  a 
paper  which  has  not  been  overly  friendly 
to  this  adminisHt&tion.  cont&ics  an  edi- 
torial in  regard  to  the  economic  control 
program  which  maltes  good  sense.  I 
thought  that  controls  should  have  been 
put  on  sooner,  and  so  stated  last  year. 
Furthermore,  the  administration  of  the 
controls  we  do  have  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  it  might  have  been;  but, 
as  the  editorial  points  out,  "If  the  ship 
is  leaking,  that  does  not  justify  a  policy 
of  scuttle  and  run."  We  have  to  do  the 
best  job  we  can  possibly  do  with  the 
situation  at  hand.  A  w^ik  and  unwork- 
able law  is  in  some  respects  worse  than 
none  at  all,  because  it  does  not  control 
inflation  and  adds  to  the  confusion.  The 
editoria]  is  as  follows: 

Rttn-Awats — DANcrBOtTS  Osns 
So  far  as  the  economic  control  program  Is 
concerned,  the  Truman  administration  has  a 
run -a  way  Congress  on  its  hands. 

The  admiiistration  Is  Just  not  getting 
anywhere  with  Its  program. 

in  the  Senate,  which  batted  down  nearly 
every  effort  to  tighten  up  the  ccmtrols  bill, 
the  slaughter  in  many  cases  was  led.  ironi- 
cally, by  nominal  administration  supporters. 
But  the  tragedy  doesn't  lie  In  the  fact  that 
the  White  House  la  suffering  ;inother  defeat. 
Because  a  run -away  Congress  can  set  the 
stage  for  another  run-away — run-away  tnlla- 
tion. 

Up  to  now.  the  inflationary  rises  largely 
have  been  caused  by  the  administration's 
timidity  and  delay  In  using  the  control  law 
Congress  voted  last  year.  But  If  Congress 
comes  up  to  tomorrow's  dead  line  with  a  crip- 
pled controls  bill,  or  no  controls  at  all,  the 
inflation  spiral  which  swirls  up  about  the 
American  people  from  tills  time  on  will  be 
purely  the  creation  of  Congress. 

Bernard  Baruch.  whose  advice  so  often  has 
measured  up  to  the  national  need,  said  It  In  a 
telegram  yesterday  to  Senate  and  Hotise  com- 
mittees; 

■'Much  of  otir  present  difficulties,  it  is  true, 
are  due  to  the  failure  to  act  in  time  and  with 
cotirage.  But  If  the  ship  Is  leaking  that  does 
not  justify  a  poUcy  of  sctittle-and-run,  with 
each  scrambling  to  protect  his  own  profit. 

"The  mistakes  of  the  past  must  not  be 
seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  making  new 
mistakes." 

"This  is  no  time."  said  Mr.  Bsruch.  "to  leg- 
islate fiu-ther  inflation." 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  Congress  seems 
bent  on  doing. 

And  In  doing  It,  as  President  Truman 
pointed  out  in  his  urgent  appeal  yenterday. 
"the  consumers  In  this  country  will  tnke  a 
beating,  and  our  whole  defense  effort — our 
whole  stake  it^the  free  world's  security— wUl 
be  placed  in  serious  Jeopardy. " 

The  present  controls  law  expires  at  mid- 
night Saturday. 

Congress  cannot  possibly  polish  off  a  new 
law  by  that  deadline.  In  fact,  the  Hotiae 
Isnt  even  going  to  try  It. 

So  House  leaders  piropoee  s  SO-day  extitn- 
slon  of  the  present  law— -jiving  Congress  a 
chance  to  carry  on  the  hassle  over  a  new  law 
with  a  little  more  light  axui  z  Uttie  less  haat. 
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In  um  efercuaHtaneM.  tt  vould  be  more 
tucful  to  tlM  ctnxotTf  to  ^ncDd  the  present 
lAw  »t  l«Mt  •  fall  few.  But  11  tlut  isn't 
In  tb«  wood,  tb*  ooe-month  proponl  at  tb« 
Bouse  Is  tb«  better  of  s  bMl  barimln. 

In  xht  words  at  Mr.  Barueb : 

"Are  we  to  cwTf  tlmnifb  this  mobUizstlo-i 
fjr  pescc  under  s  law  which  treats  all  allkf. 
or  nudes  •  law  which  litrltes  everj  pressure 
group  to  put  selfish  tntcrcsu  shove  the  na- 
tional lntef«str' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOKER  L  CAPEHART 

or  nniiAMA 

Ttt  TRK  SBMATS  OF  THK  UNITEl)  8TATTS 

Saturdav,  Jnne  30,  19S1 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pi^sident.  I  slsOl 
mumimoas  conaent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  th«  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Security."  written  by  the  junior 
Eenater  from  Utah  [Mr.  BKNirrrr]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 

as  follovs:  

Sacmnrr 

If  aU  the  men  and  women  In  America,  in 
aermany.  Italy.  China,  the  whole  world. 
could  put  Into  a  single  word  their  greatest 
need,  their  greatest  desire,  their  greatest 
dre&no — that  csie  world  would  be  "security." 

After  a  generation  and  a  half  In  which 
the  world  has  fought  two  wars  and  Is  eren 
now  beset  by  terror,  famine,  cruelty,  and 
suffering,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  Luman 
b«jlugs  ersrywhere  wish  they  could  wrap 
thamatfvas  In  the  warm  cloak  of  aecxirlty. 

Kren  now  tn  our-  own  great  country,  with 
an  Its  material  prosperity,  men  and  women 
are  crying  out  that  one  word — security.  But 
tbsT  are  crying  for  secxn-lty  without  quite 
kBOSrtng  what  the  word  means. 

JThaX  la  aactirlty?    When  is  a  man  secure? 

liken  were  times  in  history  when  man 
tbooglit  aeeurlty  was  a  physical  thing.  The 
mn«M  btlleved  it  was  a  walL  The  French 
ranaoMd  tt  Ifagtnot  Line.  Some  men  today 
argue  tliat  it  la  an  airplane,  a  guided  missile, 
a  bonh. 

History  proves  that  these  are  iK>t  and 
iMTar  mr*  Mcurtty.  These  are  Just  things 
belilXHl  which  men  sometimes  hide  in  fear. 

Mo;  MCurtty  la  not  a  physical  object  at  all. 

"WcU.  tban,"  other  men  reply,  "security 
la  %  law.  If  wa'oould  only  get  a  law  paved, 
tlMr*  woold  b«  no  more  trouble." 

Law.  lii(H»dl  Tbe  Uedea  and  Persians 
pasMd  laws  "Which  altareth  not."  Where 
ara  tha  M»4m  and  Persians  today?  Where 
are  tlwtr  laws?  No.  you  can't  create  secu- 
rity by  law.  dttaar. 

Tbar*  are  Oftbar  men  who  say  that  secu- 
rity la  BMHwy.  IX  we  only  had  mcmtj,  we 
would  haTS  no  tear."  Bat  money  can  be 
loat  •lid  thay  know  it  in  thalr  hearts.  In- 
flatloB  lowen  Its  vahM — and  they  faar  this, 
toa    Mo.  w»mH|  la  not  qpeUad  out  In  ahlny 

a  rolm  ehhaas  liw  "Sactvlty  la 

that's  what  secimty  Is."     But 

•  can  eontract  to  ba  aUw  to- 

Hofw  many  oontraeta  are 

Ton  wont  find  security  in  a  eon* 


are 


deftnlttoo  or 

It  comes  with  p^tloal 

It  can  aCaet  entire 

even  the  ensae  ct 

f«r  me  and  I  wW  take  care 

the  office  seeker.   But  there 

other  candidates,  other 


pramlses.  other  prtrUeged  peoiple.  There  Is 
no  security  In  the  ephemeral  prlTllegea  that 
arise  out  of  political  power.  Security  is 
none  of  these  things.  What,  then,  Is  secu- 
rity?   Who.  then.  Is  secure? 

The  word  Itself  will  tell  us  what  Its  mpan- 
Ing  is.  Let  us  spell  It  cut.  letter  by  letter: 
S — The  first  and  fundamental  letter  dis- 
closes that  security  Lb  primarily  .aplrltual 
Security  lives  In  our  hearts,  and  cannot 
come  to  us  from  material  objects  we  may 
gather  around  us.  Security  Is  Inside  nut 
outside. 

■ — The  letter  '"E"  In  securtry  stand.-;  f<  r 
eipanslon— niAtertal  and  spiritual  expansion 
through  Individual  enterprise. 

What  Is  security  but  a  hope  that  m  the 
future  when  you  need  something,  it  v.!ll 
be  there  for  you?  And  In  a  world  w^.rre 
the  population  is  always  expanding  and 
where  material  n^eda  of  every  man  and 
wcHnan  In  It  are  expanding,  there  can  be 
no  security  without  expanding  production — 
more  food,  more  clothing,  more  hoine^  mere 
comforts. 

Our  American  enterprise  economy  whicii 
has  given  us  more  material  goods  than  my 
people  in  history  m  expanding.  It  is  dy- 
namic. And  we  mu£t  continue  to  expand — 
to  march  forward.  We  cannot  stand  still. 
lest  we  drift  backward  and  carry  backw.tid 
with  us  the  rest  uf  the  world  which  lo<,ilt5 
to  us  for  material  assistance  and  spiritual 
leadership. 

Even  more  important,  expansion  throu.,'h 
Individual  enterprise  applies  to  the  inner 
security  of  every  single  individual  We 
progress  by  meetlnt?  challenges.  We  ri-se  r>y 
overcoming  difficulties.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, security  must  be  found  within  our- 
selves— in  our  own  expansion  — in  richer, 
more  meaningful  lives 

C — Stands  for  confidence,  character,  ar.d 
courage  These  noble  words  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Inner  strength  —  the  spirit- 
ual strength  -vipon  which  out  security  must 
Inevitably  rest  Without  th^e.  n^^  man  can 
feel  secure — no  matter  by  what  pr.vslcal 
things  he  la  surrounded. 

U — In  the  fourth  letter  we  find  a  cre^^j  ;  r 
every  American  today — 'Unity  throuzh  uii- 
derstmding.  "  We  in  America  carirvr  >.  ; >■ 
for  security  unless  first  i»e  can  c  nit' 
unde.-stand  each  other,  see  our  respective 
prcblemsj.  pay  heed  to  our  mutual  interests. 
And  then — through  understanding,  toler- 
ance, and  sympathy — find  unity  in  tlie  great 
common  ^oal  of  "nr  citizenship 

R — We  have  no  rights  without  resp<  n.<!;- 
billties.  We  Americans  are  free  to  •..in..ic 
and  say  and  do  more  th!n2:B  than  ar.v  no. 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  beeaus*^ 
we  have  all  the  privileges  once  reserved  t  nly 
for  royalty,  we  must  be  careful  nt)t  to  use 
them  so  as  to  impose  on  the  privileges  )i 
others.  Security  comes  with  mutual  co:.sid- 
eration.  with  doing  unto  others  as  you  w  'ild 
have  them  do  unto  you.  with  a  felt  respKjnsl- 
bUlty  for  gtiardlng  the  other  fellow's  riu;hr.s. 
I — Reminds  each  one  of  ua  to  say.  "I  will 
remain  independent.  I  will  be  an  Individual 
always.  1  ha?e  no  security  without  my  per- 
sonal Integrity."  A  man  who  loses  his  self- 
respect,  a  man  who  surrenders  his  ba.sic 
personal  responsibilities  and  freedoms  t<;> 
another  man.  or  to  a  government,  must  live 
always  in  fear.  The  man  who  maintains  hi.<! 
personal  reiponslbillty  lives  secure  no  matter 
what  happens  around  him. 

T — This  letter  can  mean  only  one  t.^liig — 
truth.  This  is  the  sum  of  tlw  whole  Ameri- 
can phikMoiihy  of  freedom.  The  truth 
makee  us  free.  We  belleTe  in  men.  We  be- 
Ilere  that  man  Is  fit  to  weigh  the  facts,  to 
TTBt^iy^  hie  self-interest  against  the  inter- 
eata  of  others,  and.  finally,  to  emerge  with  the 
right  deeielons.  OoUectlvisna.  no  matter 
what  brand,  does  not  believe  in  man.  Col- 
leetlTUm  belleres  that  man  Is  not  by  nature 
qualified  to  judge  for  himself.  Collectivism 
believes  that  man  must  b.;  Ued  to.    iiui  l..d 


by  the  nose.  Thtis.  the  greatest  dsdlcatlon 
in  America  today  should  be  the  dKlicatlon 
to  the  truth  that  lies  tn  freedom,  and  the 
freedom  that  lies  In  truth.  It  se?ma  that 
ti-Jth  and  freedom  and  security  ire  truly 
synonymous. 

Y-  This  letter  points  a  finger  at  you — all 
of  us  We  are  the  only  possible  i  rchttecta 
(;f  security  You — all  of  us — must  win  this 
ftii'nt  lor  security.  You — all  of  as — must 
bui.d  our  cwn  spiritual  strength.  You — all 
of  us — must  be  enterprising  and  e  ;panding. 
We  mu.st  set  our  Imaginations  afl.ime.  We 
must  show  initiative  in  malting  tals  world 
a  'of-tter  i^ne  for  ourselves  and  ot  ier.s.  We 
mu.st  baje  our  Amfertcan  strength  a  id  eneri^y 
up'  n  a  solid  foundation  of  courage — back 
i;p  that  str.-nizth,  that  ener^.  witl:  the  m.u- 
tual  understardlng  that  brings  un:ty — tem- 
p^'r  that  same  strength  and  energy  with  a 
if'.',  responsibility  for  protecting  the  rights 
<  f  -hers  Meanwhile,  each  of  us  must  thiiii 
1;  dependently  We  must  weigh  all  the  given 
:"  ■  •--;  ^\'=rainst  the  touchstone  of  truth,  so 
'.:  .t  Ap  can  reject  all  lies  aimed  at  en.slaving 
iji  .^nd  then,  having  found  sectirlty  real 
«'x;-iruy.  for  ourselves,  we  will  be  able  to 
provide  the  leadership  to  help  others  up 
'he  same  arduous  path.  Then  a  United 
btate.s.  str<  rg  in  spirit,  will  bring  to  the 
'*ai'.mK  w.Tld  its  priven  message  and  its 
much-needed  leadership. 


Point  4  ApplicatioB 


exte:n8IOn  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1951 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Saginaw  'Mich.)  New.s  of  June  21, 
1951: 

PorjTT  4   Apphc.\tiom 

Fcr  a  !reshnian  memtwr  of  the  minority 
party.  Representative  George  Mx.^der.  of  the 
Second  Michigan  District.  Is  attracting  more 
than  a  little  attention  In  Washlngtcn  and 
laying  the  'uundation  for  .some  constructive 
lesrisl.Ttion  in  *he  ftiture.  If  the  ranks  of  the 
lair   Deal  spenders  are   further   reduced. 

H1.S  larest  C!-!ntributlon  Is  a  bill  to  create 
a  ?tudy  'commission  to  survey  the  point  4 
proeram  for  helping  underdeveloped  and  un- 
derprlvileeed  areas  of  the  world,  with  the 
view  of  doinc;  it  more  through  the  private 
enterprise  system.  less  through  Federal  Gov- 
ernment hand-outs  all  over  the  globe. 

Wiui  the  present  complexion  of  Coneress, 
It  Is  not  likely  Representative  Meades  will 
ec>     very  far  immediately  with  this  bill. 

But  w  th  growing  dissatisfaction  over  the 
administration's  attempts  to  hide  point  4 
money  In  both  military  and  economic  aid  for 
foreign  nations,  there  is  a  chance  some  of 
the  principles  of  the  bin  may  be  felt  before 
final  action  is  taken  on  the  W.500.0OO.0C0 
which  President  Truman  has  asked  for  hia 
omnibus  fc.'eign  aid  purposes. 

Development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  has  never  been  opposed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  this  country.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  Isn't  too  popular  with  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  themselves,  who 
like  their  own  old-fashioned  methods  of  do- 
ing things  and  are  skeptical  of  new  Ideas 
brought  from  abroad. 

In  those  countries  which  really  desire  Im- 
provement In  their  agriculture,  their  Indus- 
try their  health,  and  their  utiltiatlon  of 
11..    ;r  ;i    re^.Lrcej    and    which    provide    the 
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proper  political  elhnate  in  which  foreign 
investments  can  flooriah,  the  job  can  be  done 
better  by  private  enterprise  methods  than  by 
Government  agencies  whose  principal  Into'- 
est  U  perpetuating  their  own  jobs  and  spend- 
ing Dncie  Sam's  money. 


TIic  Natitm  Has  a  Birtliday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADLAK 

or  ccNXEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1951 

Mr  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
mornine  I  received  the  regiiiar  weekly 
issue  of  the  Rockvilie  -Conn.'  Leader, 
printed  on  Thursdays,  which  conii\ins 
an  e.xceHcnt  editorial  concerning  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
cf  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  Will  be  celebrated  on  July  4.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  entitled  "The 
Nation  Has  a  Birthday": 

The  Natio.n  Has  a  Biethdat 
July  4  is  perhaps  the  most  completely 
.'American  of  ail  our  holidays,  'or  it  is  on  that 
day  that  we  celebrate  the  independence  jf 
the  United  States.  For  the  present  genera- 
tion It  should  matter  little  whether  they  can 
claim  descent  from  the  founding  fathers  '>r 
whether  their  ancestors  or.  indeed,  th!*y 
thetPijelves  have  been  recent  arrivals.  The 
im.r'rtant  thine  is  for  us  as  .Americans  to 
pc-ssess  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  appre- 
ciati  'n.  not  only  to  those  heroes  or  the 
Revolution  who  hrst  won  tis  uur  independ- 
ence, but  to  all  those  men  and  women  «'ho. 
in  peace  or  in  w.ir.  have  contributed  toward 
t;:e  stren^hening  and  maintaining  of  our 
freed'"  m. 

Thi?  year  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
se»enty-flfth  anniversary  of  •I'e  s'.z-.ung  of 
the  historic  Declaration  of  Independence  m 
Philadelphia  on  July  4.  1776.  It  is  right  that 
we  should  celebrate  this  and  give  some 
thcusrht  to  what  these  years  have  meant  to 
thii  "N*ai;.:n  From  those  Thirteen  Colonies 
with  a  relatively  small  population  has  come 
a  great  i.idustrial  Nation,  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  m  its  fight  against  toiaBitanan 
ide<: I'-gies  of  every  description 

Until  almost  the  beginnina  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  we  as  a  nation  were  very 
larcely  concerned  with  our  own  interna!  af- 
fairs. '  We  had  adopted  a  Constitution  which 
was  something  new  tn  government,  and  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  looked  upon  as  an  ex- 
periment. It  was  up  to  us  to  prove  that 
withm  the  framework  of  thii  Constitution 
we  cc'jld  govern  ourselves  and  prosper.  The 
fact  That  this  Const: tutl.-'n  has  endured  with 
relatively  few  amendments  is  a  living  testi- 
mony to' the  foresight  of  those  men  who  were 
responsible  for  its  formulation  and  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  for  us  a  period 
cf  er<:wth  and  expansion.  Our  frontiers  were 
pushed  westward  until  we  reached  from  our 
boundaries  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Oceans  and  from  Canada  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Otu'  population  grew,  at 
first  gradually,  and  then  by  leaps  and  bounds 
as  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  came  to 
recognize  the  opportunities  we  offered  and 
emigrated  here  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
They  brought  with  them  cultures  and  cus- 
toms which  differed  f3x>m  those  of  colonial 
days  which  were  largely  Anglo-Saxon,  All 
these,  mixed  together  in  the  great  melting  pot 


which  Is  tbe  United  States.  eon^Tihoted  to- 
ward making  us  what  we  arc  today. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  ever  made 
the  industrial  progress  that  we  have  made. 
It  was  here  that  the  production  line  method 
was  developed  which  has  made  us  the  "ar- 
senal few  democracy."  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded th-t  today  tt  is  our  indtistri^.l  poten- 
tial which  our  Commiuilst  foes  fear  even 
more  than  our  military  strength. 

We  have  put  machinery  to  work  for  us  on 
our  farms,  which  has  greatly  Increased  the 
acreage  under  production  and  has  made  pos- 
sible a  production  so  great  that  we  have 
been  able  to  share  with  other  countries  less 
fortunate.  We  have  made  desert  places  fer- 
tile ground  through  great  irrigation  project*. 
fcr  the  beneflt  of  all. 

Our  progress  has  not  been  entirely  on  a 
material  plane.  Our  educational  system  has 
erown  and  improved  both  tn  quality  and 
quantity.  Our  appreciation  for  what  ts  good 
in  music,  literature,  and  art  has  increased. 
We  have  made  process  toward  a  better  un- 
derstandiiig  between  the  people  of  different 
races  and  religions  which  make  up  this  coun- 
try, although  the  desired  gca]  in  this  respect 
has  net  yet  been  reached. 

With  the  coming  of  the  twentieth  century 
we  found  that  our  horizons  were  broaden- 
ing to  include  the  international  as  well  as 
the  national  scene  AlthouBh  we  are  prob- 
ably more  able  to  supply  our  own  needs  than 
any  other  nation  m  the  world,  we  have 
learned  that  we  are  not  entirely  self-suffl- 
cienr.  We  know,  too.  that  what  a3ects  an- 
other country  in  these  days  when  distances 
which  separate  us  have  come  to  mean  so 
litt;e  cannot  fail  to  affect  us  aLso.  and  so 
we  have  become  interested  in  helping  make 
the  whole  world  a  better  place. 

We  have  ccme  a  long  way  In  175  years. 
We  should  be  able  to  make  a  great  deal  more 
progress  in  the  >ears  ahe"d  provided  we  are 
pertnitted  to  use  the  srientific  discoveries 
;:f  recer.t  years  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
rather  than  for  self-destrucrion.  On  this 
birthday  of  our  independence,  with  pride  in 
our  past  and  confidence  in  our  future,  we 
should  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  defending 
our  ov,-n  freedom  and  that  of  all  freedom- 
lo\ing  people. 


The  Uniteii  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vniMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES! 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
by  Hon.  Warren  R.  Austin.  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  at 
Harvard  University,  on  June  21,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  Vermont  heritage  Is  not  restricted  in- 
formation. The  Green  Mountains,  our  lakes 
and  shining  rivers  were  my  childhood's  first 
Book  of  Genesis. 

They  continue  to  manifest  to  me  the  p>ower 
and  glory  of  God's  handiwork.  The  sturdy 
inhabitants  of  those  mountains,  ever  recur- 
ring to  their  unique  history,  and  replenish- 
ing the  torch  of  liboty,  participate  in  and 
give  serenity  and  courage  to  any  publlb 
service. 

For  us  Vermontcrs.  Harvard,  as  a  world 
Institution  of  learning,  and  as  a  center  of 


dTic  culture,  and  leMlerriitp  in  New  Inglenrt. 
Is  in  fact  a  keeper  of  the  sacied  fire. 

You  will  therefore  undcfstand  why  I  ahaU 
al'ways  cherish  association  with  the  noble 
company  that  Harrard  unites.  I  thhik  of 
AgashLt.  James,  and  Kittredge;  of  Langdell 
and  Pound. 

The  deeds  of  tlw  master  teacher  opening 
up  worlds  of  knowledge  and  setting  stand- 
ards of  honesty  tn  method,  have  richly  en- 
dowed life  in  America.  Never  have  these 
qualities  been  more  greatly  needed  than  they 
are  today 

This  Is  a  centv'.ry  of  ferment  and  revolu- 
tion It  poses  a  question  that  will  exact 
thought  and  diligence  of  every  m«nber  of 
this  company  of  gmduatea  whatever  his  tal- 
ents or  pursuits.  Of  some,  it  may  demand 
their  lives  The  onlj  simplicity  of  the  ques- 
tion is  lis  brevity: 
Can  man  survive? 

His  danger  is  modern  war  with  Its  weapons 
of  ma.ss  destruction.  But  that  is  only  part 
of  the  danger.  The  physical  threat  of  the 
police  state  Is  great  and  It  is  recognized. 

But  there  are  equally  great  dangers  to  the 
free  way  ol  life,  such  as  racial  discriminations 
and  class  distinctions,  limitations  on  schol- 
ar"y  inquiry,  and  substitution  of  trial  by 
accusation  for  trial  by  courts  of  justice. 

Man  an  individual  with  dignity,  with  as- 
pirations, with  righteousness,  and  with  hon- 
or, can  be  infected  and  destroyed  by  almost 
unconscious  compromises  witli  totalitarian- 
ism as  well  &s  by  totalitarian  agression. 

Survival  means  more  than  continuing  the 
physical  processes  of  life.  It  means  the  co- 
operative living  together  of  freemen  in  a 
growing  community  of  free  nations  that  has 
as  its  vision  the  association  of  all  men  in  a 
free  world. 

Ilie  concept  of  man  that  I  would  keep 
before  ycu  was  referred  to  here  in  Cam- 
bridge 114  years  ago  by  Emerson  when  he 
said 

"You  must  take  the  whole  society  to  find 
the  whole  man.  Man  is  not  a  farmer,  a  pro- 
fe-ssor,  or  an  engineer,  but  he  Is  all.  Man 
is  priest  and  scholar  and  statesman  and 
producer  and  soldier." 

Win  the  human  family  pursue  the  Ideal 
pictured  by  Emerson? 

I  also  point  to  the  Ideal  pictured  by  Peri- 
cles.    In  his  funeral  oration  he  said: 

"We  confilder  a  man  who  takes  no  inter- 
est in  the  state  not  as  harmless,  but  as  use- 
less: and  although  only  a  few  may  originate 
a  policy,  we  are  all  able  to  judg^J  it.  We  do 
not  look  upon  discussion  as  u  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  political  action,  but  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  wise 
action  at  all.  We  believe  that  happiness  is 
the  fruit  of  wisdom,  and  wisdom  of  valor, 
and  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  danger  of 
war" 

Here  is  a  timeless  st.atement  of  hovi'  men 
ought  to  live  and  work  together  in  relation- 
ship of  mutual  responsibility. 

Here  Is  a  descviptlon  of  open  society — 
open  to  chaiivge,  open  to  ideals,  and  open  to 
opportunitiei3  for  each  individual,  according 
to  his  talents. 

The  open  society  Is  the  essence  of  a  great 
university  such  as  Harvard,  of  a  great  cotin- 
try  such  as  the  United  States,  and  of  a  vol- 
untary association  for  peace  such  as  the 
■United  Nations. 

An  open  society  is  not  measured  by  slae. 
Its  quality  of  openness  cohslsts  of  Its  ca- 
pacity lor  change  and  growth  as  a  result  of 
its  members'  thoughts  and  actions.  In  con- 
trast, the  closed  society  Imprisons  the  in- 
dividual by  its  doctrines,  which  are  not  to  be 
criticized,  not  to  be  changed. 

The  United  Nations,  like  the  United 
States,  Is  an  open  society.  It  is  a  free  asso- 
ciation of  members  of  the  International 
community.  It  relies  upon  voluntary  coop- 
eration. Its  strength  depends  upon  the  de- 
gree to  which  members  guide  their  conduct 
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and  dtflop  tnttltxitiotsa  &nd  methods  In  tc- 
eard  with  fttDdamratml  prtncip)«s.  jusUra. 
tolcnmee.  Klf-dlariplin«.  setf-betp.  ind  mu- 
tual tM. 

Real  leader ihlp  In  Um  world  eommanlty 
raqutroE  tl»  rttml  reciprocation  of  the  lead- 
er. He  vlMi  Wnuid  drire  or  dominate  tbe  un- 
wtlltng  win  never  lead  tbe  free. 

Thaae  truths  bate  manlfeited  tbetr  pcwer 
durlnx  tbe  short  expo'tence  in  uultf  and 
c<x^}eratlon  througb  the  United  Nations. 

Tbe  nntted  Nations  is  the  best  means  we 
have  for  rreouent  recurrence  to  those  fun- 
damental prlndplea  that  have  been  found 
iiirrMTT  to  keep  tbe  free  vorld  strong. 
united,  aad  oooparaUve.  Therein  the  United 
States  flzidB  alUea.     . 

The  need  ot  the  United  States  for  aJUea 
does  not  sprint;  from  sentiment.  It  rises  out 
of  practloU  considers ilona  ol  geoffrsphy. 
econootca.  polltlca.  and  the  political  arlUi- 
laeUe  of  popolatkin. 

Ttyt  United  States  la  the  richest  nation  on 
earth,  but  its  people  are  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  popolatton. 

1%e  free  world  most  be  powerful  tf  Its  pur- 
mt  at  peace  and  prevention  of  war  are  to  be 
■ocoeatful.  Preaerratlon  of  unity  among  a 
great  nimber  of  membnv  Is  always  a  major 
objeettve. 

Day  after  day  tbe  open  society  of  tbe 
Vntted  RatknM  renders  Jtxlgments  by  votes 
tliat  ranfe  from  40  to  50  on  one  side  to  5  on 
the  other.  Tbe  margin  was  not  so  big  5  years 
•go.  It  would  not  be  so  big  today  if  nations 
wvre  fDread  to  chooae  between  the  United 
Ststea  and  tbe  Sorlet  Union  In  a  struggle 
fbr  poww. 

It  la  big  beeanae  tbe  United  States  tn  lead- 
erablp  eonforms  action  to  principle  It 
woold  dirtnk — and  does  shrink — the  moment 
ff<r^««»«  defiarta  from  commonly  accepted 
prtadpte. 

Tto  ia«k  and  to  weigh  tbe  views  ol  others 
not  reflect  wealtneas.  This  process  is 
and  the  manifestation  of  the 
of  tbe  open  society.  It  Is  not  ex- 
pected that  all  people  will  think  the  same 
vay  at  the  same  time. 

Raeonciliatlon  of  differing  views,  not  dls- 
gurt  or  anger  at  them,  la  the  task  of  leader- 
sfatp  ta  tbe  open  society.  Leadership  con- 
feaaaa  tti  fallore  the  moment  It  decldea  to 
go  tt  alaa«. 

At  tbti  boor  In  blctory  we  Americans  are 
partieularlT  aenslttve  to  the  responsibilities 
of  I— dtrablp  In  tbe  open  society.  The  Uvea 
of  tTtrnrnrti  at  youxig  men  from  30  coua- 
trlaa  taavw  baen  j^aced  directly  in  otix  hands. 
otben  vtn  be  Joining  tbean.  And  whether 
tbe  ntnabcr  from  a  given  country  la  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  thousand,  the  commlt- 
ment  to  our  leadership  Is  the  same.  It  Is  an 
lH'iiasilnn  of  faith  In  us  to  which  we  respond 
wttb  bumfUty  rather  than  a  sense  of  tnXal- 
ilbimy.  We  Justify  the  trust  by  taking  the 
calculated  rlaks  for  p«we  before  engaging  in 
tbe  ealeiilatad  rteks  of  war. 

Ob*  of  tbe  clearest  adrancca  In  man's 
■troggla  for  surnval  occurred  a  year  ago. 
Tbe  reepoaae — ^the  free,  voluntary  spontane- 
ous rMponse  by  S8  natlona — to  Oommunlst 
agtiiaakiu  in  Korea  was  a  positive  expreasJon 
of  man's  vQl  to  survive. 

Tbe  vital  htraian  cbaracterlatlc  wblcb  en- 
tbmiaatlfany  cauaed  the  actkm  was  the 
tplrtt  ot  tba  wbole  man.  It  was  not  tbe 
letter  of  tbe  Charter. 

Tbe  8<mMlt|  OouacU  bad  failed  to  perform 
tta  pctaMTT  tety  to  initiate  acreeaaanu  for 

I  BO  sucb  V.  If .  Xorcea. 
AH  tlMt  «o«M  b*  done  was  to 
ta 

a  triumph  of 

indeed  obedience  to  tbe 

Tbla  brltUant  chapter  in  tbe 

fttw  promise  of  much  more 


What  was  involved'  Oeo^aphlcallv  a  re- 
mot*  peninsula  about  the  siae  of  Idaho.  But 
geography  was  a  small  elenvent  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  53  nations. 

What  was  really  at  stake  was  the  s3rBtem 
of  ccllecttve  security  that  the  p<?oples  of  the 
United  Nations  had  agreed  to  be  easentnl  'o 
rurvlval. 

Tbe  issue  was  not  a  new  one  It  hart  r.sen 
before  in  such  places  a.s  Manc^lur)a  ariri 
Ethiopia  Biit  this  time  men  met  tJip  -hal- 
lenge.  The  wUl  to  support  the  principle  -vas 
alive.  The  spirit  to  defend  the  Ideil  now 
carries  the  blue  banner  in  Korea. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since.  nnthlnK 
that  is  likely  to  happen  in  the  ruture  ran 
dim  the  historic  fact  of  this  manlff'anon 
of  mans  will  Even  ;f  the  United  Nan;  ns 
forces  bad  been  pushed  into  the  sea  il.f*  si.  - 
nlflcance  of  the  free  world's  respon.e  wii  d 
have  remained  a  mora!  power  in  the  ^h'\r- 
acter  of  the  whole  man 

The  successful  crtrar.iz»tlon  and  rrr.r\\rt 
of  collective  action  In  defense  nf  the  f:  .rd 
Nations  system  transcends  in  lmpor*ar.''e  'he 
particular  geographic  line  along;  whu-^  '^le 
flgbting  may  be  brought  to  a  halt.  C<  ncen- 
tratlon  on  ^c<:>gr:iphy  and  neelect  of  the 
nioral.  political,  and  spiritual  significance  .  i 
the  collective  action  would  overkx  ic  the  vic- 
tory that  man  has  won  In  his  qtit*!'  f  r 
stirvlval. 

A  year  ago  there  were  those  wh  i  «aid  rhe 
United  Nations  was  grinding  to  a  «--  p  .\rt-i- 
ments  were  heard  that  the  Sv-Tier  Uriin. 
having  failed  to  kill  the  United  Natiins  by 
using  the  veto,  was  paralyzing  it  by  boycott 
Theee  arguments  were  »TOi.g  as  sh-  at.  by 
Kcrea. 

With  the  resiliency  and  rescurcefii!ne«  f 
the  open  society,  the  United  Natlor.s  rrj^'  •.^.'^ 
challenge  of  last  June  25  It  has  ad-,  i::  •  J 
to  develop  and  strengthen  its  tr'tfuTi.  :  .U 
procedures.  Ccnstitutlonal  conce;  ts  h  ivp 
been  Inaiigtu-ated  by  Increasing  the  p'^wr-? 
of  the  General  Assembly.  It  Is  In  the  Cfcr- 
eral  Assembly,  where  each  natl  n  '..«  i  scvpr- 
elgn  equal,  where  the  powers  are  !;n?l'pd  'o 
recommendation  that  rhe  p'jter.cy  :r  rr..in  s 
will  determines  achievement 

Every  Institution  in  society  exists  at  '.oasx. 
in  part,  because  of  msns  ir^perfectlons. 
Sc:me  of  these  imperfecti'-ns  .ire  built  into 
his  institutions  and  many  .ire  expressed  in 
them.  This  makes  the  institutloris  all  the 
more  necessary:  through  them  mm  wcrlcs, 
under  the  guidance  of  G_d.  t:w;irfl  the  per- 
fection which  alone  is  mvulner-icle 

Thus  the  Imperfectl  jns  di5Cl:-.«ed  in  :he 
Security  Council  euided  the  free  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  Improv- nun: 
through  the  new  famou.s  Genera!  .*_"??»::.;  y 
resolutions  entitled,  "Peace  Throug!!  Dee  ;.-s 
and  Uniting  for  Peace  ' 

These  and  ether  resolutions,  not  subject  to 
veto,  have  established  the  moral  obluatlon 
of  all  for  one  and  one  for  all  in  cuse  ( 
aggression  by  any  state  upon  another  state. 

Tbey  have  initiated  new  methotis  -:  pr  j- 
vldlng  peace  forces,  *o  that  action  may  be 
taken  i^amptly  and  effectively. 

I  cmphaslae  that  these  improvement.^  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  member  states  They 
are  not  mandatory.  Tbey  are  purely  vclu.i- 
tary  aa  are  tiw  efforts  to  repel  aggresaiun 
and  restore  peace  now  being  carried  on  la 
Korea. 

I  have  streaaed  dependence  on  the  ca^^a- 
lAlltias  of  men  because  it  is  through  incli- 
vldtiala  working  together  that  all  the  achie-e- 
ment  of  the  past  occiirred.  and  of  the  lutu.'-e 
will  uccur. 

Similar  emphasis  baa  been  given  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  After  a  ye&rs  uf  consider  i- 
tlon  tbe  Ford  Foundation  has  decided  lo 
direct  its  attention  to  acquiring  more  ki\owl- 
•dge  of  man.  and  of  the  ways  in  whUh  men 
can  live  together  in  a  cumpkx  und  ever- 
f hanging  world. 


One  of  the  Ave  arees  of  action,  which  the 
committee  of  the  foundation  concluded  to 
support,  includes  slgnlflcant  contributions 
to  world  peace,  such  as  the  Improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  ron(?rarulating  you  men  of  Harvard,  I 
trv  ^  c:t;l  attention  to  the  conditions  '"if  t.ur 
■*  -.'1  vvh-.ch  have  a  special  chaMenee  to  us 
r:  I  ■js'^r'.e  thfit  for  n;;r  new  pr'-^blenis 
G-'d  hri    g.ven  us  r   rresprnding  talents. 

Firh  )f  lis  has  also  been  graced  with  the 
\;^:  n  .splendid  of  a  free  .ifsrclation  of  ail 
men  m  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  future  1^  in  .ur  hands.  We  wiM  have 
ru  :■.  d  <i  wTld  as  we  are  willing  to  mnk'». 
!•  xii;  be  as  good  as  we  deserve.  We  under- 
.^-  .    i'.   ,i::d   :aoe  our  dangers  unafraid. 

Evn  ;.e  "t  us.  earliest  and  sincere,  part 
r  'h^  whole  man  will  ke«!p  the  hieh  ob- 
r  '  .r  netore  him  and  participate  ac^i""  y  m 
••'.f  .-:  .A-in^:  community  of  free  per-pie 

Hi,';  generation  v/lll  increase  In  wisdom  ard 
TTow  in  3tature. 


Why  Not  Get  the  Facb  oo  Uie  China 
Lobby? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALiFoawi* 

IN  THt  HOU3K  OF  R.^PRE3FNTATI\ES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1951 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
lachf'd  editorial  appearing  recently  in 
ihe  Washington  Post  indicates  the  in- 
fluence and  ramifications  of  the  so- 
called  China  lobby.  Where  there  is  so 
much  smoke,  there  must  be  some  fire. 
It  would  be  beneflcial,  it  seem.s  to  me, 
for  everjone  concerned  to  get  the  facts 
ir.  regard  to  this  so-called  lobby  out  in 
th.-  open.  The  hearings  in  the  Senate 
on  the  MacArthur  matter  have  closed 
without  any  substantial  information  on 
the  China  lobby.  I  have  Introduced  a 
r<'5oIntion  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  make  the  investi- 
yaiion.  I  trust  that  this  resolution  will 
be  i;iven  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
House  The  editorial  referred  to  is  as 
follov.-s: 

That  China  Lobbt 

Mention  of  the  China  lobby  around  the 
f;  vernment  agencies  Is  beginning  to  cause 
eyebr<  -ws  to  be  raised  in  the  manner  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
d  es  n  t  portend  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
PresHent  3  request.  Mr  Truman  has  or- 
dered ill  agencies  to  get  busy  and  dig  out 
:iay  data  they  may  have  on  lobbyists  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  ttirn  them  over  to  the 
Ru-we:!  committee.  The  committee  will 
then  decide  whether  the  material  is  promls- 
1:  g  enough  to  warrant  the  investigation  that 
Sf-naturs  BnitN  McMahcn  and  Watpo:  Morsk 
h.ive  called  for. 

-Most  of  the  information,  as  the  Senators 
indicated,  ts  available  In  the  TYeasury  De- 
partment. Where  did  all  the  money  go  that 
has  been  voted  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  during 
and  alter  the  war?  For  most  of  the  money 
n.  accotinting  was  asked — an  extraordinary 
prccedure.  Lend-lease,  the  gold  loan. 
U.N'RRA.  surplus  property,  the  $135,000,000 
In  1948.  the  current  disbursements — It  has 
been  an  endlees  flow.  Tou  would  think  that 
Chiang  was  our  principal  aa  he  ts  otur  favored 
ally  Seme  feel,  in  view  of  Chiang's  present 
situation,  that  China  has  been  a  gigantic 
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rat  hole.  However,  the  suspicion  has  been 
generated  that  seme  of  the  funds  bypassed 
the  rat  hole  in  a  U-turn  back  to  America, 
for  use  tn  pressing  for  more  funds  and  In 
propagandf  work.  Big  shots  in  the  China 
lobby  are  Alfred  Kohltierg  (who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
own  private  fortune  to  thu  kind  of  lobby- 
ing! and  William  J.  Goodwui  a  former 
Coughluiite.  The  iceberg  showf-d  it.s  con- 
tours d'jrlng  the  Tydmes  hearings  wiien  the 
material  used  by  Senator  MCabtht  was 
traced  to  the  China  lobby.  His  name-calling 
wa.s  ijcihaps  original,  but  the  China  lobby- 
i.«ts  had  been  hard  at  work  at  the  same 
smearing  campaign  long  betore  McCabthy 
st.=irted 

The  rair.lfications  of  the  lobby  are  said 
to  be  widespread  through  the  G  vernment 
agencies,  if  not  directly,  then  thr'»ugh  per- 
sona! relations  with  former  offuiais  who  have 
friendly  contacts  with  the  Khby  In  the 
State  Department  there  l.«  the  Secretary  of 
Spate's  own  si>eclal  assistant  William  D. 
Pnwley.  Mr.  Pawley  did  a  splendid  Job  in 
connectio:i  wrh  the  wheat  loan  to  India. 
But.  mai.3ly.  he  seems  to  be  engaged  in 
praselytlzme  Chians's  cau,se  with  areat  de- 
votion, even  to  the  extent  cf  thirktnz  'bat 
those  who  don't  agree  with  him  must  be 
Communists  There  must  be  .some  sym- 
pathi?ers  in  the  Treasury.  Here  is  a  sign 
that  came  to  our  notice  a  while  aao.  A 
letter  sent  by  .\Ifred  Knhlberz  t--,  a  writer 
informed  him  that  a  reply  won'.d  be  apnre- 
nated  .^s  to  why  the  writer  was  receiving 
funds  from  a  named  Chinese  The  writer 
prrm-tly  renlied  that  the  Inf'^rmation  W'~>u'd 
be  2l:.dly  supplied  in  return  for  the  name 
of  the  informant  No  reply  It  hanpened 
that  this  person  had  been  asked  ^y  a  Chinese 
houseboy  he  had  employed  abroad  whether 
the  h  .usetKjy  could  transfer  rhe  few  doUai's 
he  had  in  this  country  to  the  account  of 
the  writers  wife  for  safekeeping  The 
office  handling  such  transactions  in  the 
Trea.sury  must  be  very  small,  but  Alfred 
Kohlbere  or  one  of  his  helpers  seemed  to 
have  a  pipeline  somewhere  in  its  vicinity. 
It  IS  this  kind  of  pervasive  inSuence  which 
seem.-  to  present  difficulties  even  in  the 
initial  task  of  producing  a  cnse  for  in\es- 
tiiration. 

If  true,  this  would  be  a  ■Jtrance  Irony. 
indeed  The  China  lobby  is  the  chief  nour- 
Isher  of  McCarthylsm.  It  has  aided  the 
lobby  in  traducing  the  pillars  o:  the  Tru- 
man administration,  as  well  as  minor  officials 
Of  Government.  Yet  the  feeling  is  that 
within  the  administration  itself  or  fanning 
out  from  it.  the  lobby  is  suspected  of  having 
not  only  con'acts  for  information,  but  also 
protection.  The  President,  it  seems  to  us. 
ough*  to  put  the  responsibility  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  his  own  staff  to  see  that  the  aeencies 
come  across,  and  without  any  foot  dragging. 


Lookins  for  Another  Battlefield? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  HOPFBdAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Iran  threatened  to  seize 
and  nationalize  the  Anglo-Iranian  oil 
industry  which  the  British  Government 
and  its  citizens  practicaDy  own  and  op- 
erate, though  they  have  nationalized 
many  of  their  own  industries,  the  Brit- 


ish protested.  Iranians  ignored  the  pro- 
test, took  over  the  oil  fields  and  the 
industry. 

Britain  appealed  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  She 
then  sent  the  heavily  armed  cniiser 
Mauritius  to  Iran,  accomi^nied  by  the 
announcement  that  it  planned  action 
on  short  notice  if  Iran  fails  to  protect 
British  Lives  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  Loaded  with  tanks  and 
tank  crews,  the  British  ship  Messina  also 
went  to  the  scene 

Britain  is  a  deciding  factor  in  the  U.  N. 
organization.  If  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  United  Nations  decides  in  favor  of 
Britain  and  follows  that  decision  with 
another,  as  it  did  in  Korea,  that  the 
Iranians  are  the  aggressors  and  should  be 
forced  to  return  the  industry  to  Britain 
and  her  citizens,  the  next  loi^cal  step  will 
be  for  U.  N.  to  call  upon  its  members  to 
furnish  the  armed  forces  to  make  its 
order  effective,  just  as  it  did  in  Korea. 
Who  will  furnish  the  ships,  the  planes, 
and  the  men  if  Iran  resists'!'  In  this  in- 
stance, undoubtedly  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause it  is  primarily  involved,  will  be  the 
first  on  the  scene  and,  presumably,  con- 
tribute the  major  portion  of  the  forces 
needed. 

If  Russia,  which  seems  to  be  backing 
Iran — as  it  backed  the  CommunLsts  in 
Korea — either  directly  or  through  its 
satellite  nations,  steps  into  the  fight,  we 
vMl  have  another  full-siz^d  war  pending. 
Then  the  United  States  of  America  will, 
once  more,  he  called  upon  to  conscript 
its  youth  to  fight,  suffer,  and  many  of 
them  die  on  foreign  soil,  to  again  protect 
the  commercial  interests  of  a  country 
other  than  our  ot>  n. 

That  this  war  Ls  on  the  horizon,  that 
the  United  States  is  once  again  to  make 
the  principal  sacrifice  at  an  order  of  the 
U.  N.,  IS  evident  from  the  statement  of 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  on  Tuesday, 
June  26,  when  he  warned  Congress  of  a 
possible  disaster  in  Iran.  Acheson, 
who  aided  in  involving  us  in  war  in 
Korea,  made  his  statement  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  he 
appeared  before  it  asking  for  $8,500,000.- 
000  for  foreign  and  military  aid.  That 
sum  is  needed,  he  said,  even  though  the 
fighting  in  Korea  ends. 

The  Congress  is  increasing  the  taxes 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  voting 
billions  of  dollars  for  foreign  aid.  It  is 
voting  and  spending  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  national  defense  be- 
cause, and  only  because,  we  became  and 
continue  to  t)e  a  member  of  U.  N  .  which 
too  many  sincere,  loyal  American  people 
thought  ws-s  the  gateway  to  world  peace, 
the  end  of  war. 

The  record  justifies — does  it  not — the 
conclusion  that  this  Nation  of  ours  under 
the  leadership  of  the  internationalists, 
who  use  political  pressure  and  millions 
of  dollars*  worth  of  propaganda,  is  fol- 
lowing the  broad  and  the  easy  road  to 
national  destruction  and  that  every  mile- 
stone along  the  way  is  marked  by  the 
grave  of  an  American  boy. 

In  years  gone  by,  it  was  the  proud 
boast  of  the  British  Empire  that  the  sim 
never  went  down  on  the  British  flag. 


Today,  because  we  hare  followed  the 
philosophy  of  the  internationalists — and 
I  am  not  questioning  their  motives — it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  shadows 
never  fail  to  darken  the  grave  of  an 
American  boy  as  the  sun  goes  down  below 
the  western  horizon. 


RiotiBf  Bi  EfTpl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NXW  YO»K 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRISENTATI\'13 

Saturday.  June  30.  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  have  warned  that  the  Near  East  is  a 
tinderbox  for  internal  Communist  sub- 
version in  the  Arab  countries  or  external 
Communist  aggression.  We  have  urged 
the  need  for  economic  unification  of  the 
Near  East,  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Arab  states  and  Israel,  urgent 
attention  to  reform  of  the  injustices  of 
absentee  landlordism  and  drastic  im- 
provement of  the  abysmally  low  condi- 
titns  of  health,  education,  sanitation, 
and  food  and  industrial  production. 
The  appended  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday.  June  30,  1951. 
calls  attention  to  the  growing  aggrava- 
tion of  these  problems  due  to  the  failure 
to  give  adequate  leadership  to  the  Arab 
peoples  in  seeking  remedies  for  their 
ills. 

Rioting  ik   Kctpt 

In  northern  Egypt  an  event  occurrwl  a  few 
days  ago  which  Is  symptomatic  of  basic 
major  ills.  Thousands  of  peasants  attmcked 
a  large  estate,  battling  against  police  and 
estate  workers  for  several  hours,  with  the  re- 
sult that  one  person  died  and  a  number 
were  wounded.  Whatever  the  immediate 
cause,  it  is  clear  that  bitterness  and  anger 
moved   the  attackers. 

Why  there  should  be  discontent  and  desire 
for  change  among  peasants  In  Egypt — and 
similarly  throughout  mueh  of  the  surround- 
ing area  too — is  plain  from  any  study  of  the 
land-tenure  system  there.  In  1939  roughly 
95  percent  of  all  Egyptian  landowners  owned 
less  than  5  acres  each,  their  total  land  being 
only  one-third  the  privately  owned  land.  At 
the  other  extreme  13.000  landowners — about 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  all  owners — had 
more  than  50  acres  each.  They  owned  In 
total  much  more  land  than  all  tbe  3,333.000 
peasants  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  Here 
Is  a  clear  picture  of  the  poverty  of  the  great 
majority  side  by  side  with  relative  wealth 
for  a  few.  a  picture  made  worse  by  the  fact 
that  the  largest  landowners  are  often  absen- 
tees using  tenants  who  must  pay  excessively 
high  rent. 

This  pattern  is  not  confined  to  Egypt,  but ' 
Is  to  be  found  over  a  large  area  ol  the  Near 
East.  Here  is  the  fundamental  problem  In 
this  vast  area,  whose  people  are  growing 
restive  and  demanding  a  greater  share  of  the 
wealth  they  produce.  The  OoTermnents 
which  countenance  this  abysmal  social  and 
economic  Inequality  are  simply  Ignoring  the 
handwriting  on  the  waU.  tt  they  will  not 
help  realization  of  the  needed  refonsa  vol- 
untarily there  are  those  individuals  and  na- 
tions all  too  willing  to  produce  turmiHl  by 
leading  the  people  in  revolutionary  action  to 
change  the  Inequitable  <axier  of  things. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFMAN 

cr  Micinc*N 
IN  THl  HOUSl  OF  KEPRISKNTATIVES 

Friday.  Jrr\t  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  once  again.  Wall  Streeters.  in- 
terna tiomalista  who  seem  to  enjoy  life 
only  when  they  tjask  in  the  sunshine  of 
approTal  emanatm?  from  Europe's 
profiteers  and  power-mad  politicians,  are 
selling  America  short.  Tney  are  dan- 
gUnc  before  the  voters  of  America  aa< 
otber  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

mis  taae.  "wUiny  Ocneral  Eisen- 
ho««r — read  his  book  Crusade  in  Eiirope 
and  Um  book  of  his  WAC  chaufleur 
Etoentaover  Was  My  Boss — who  apper- 
enUj  iMtf  not  yet  decided  whether  he  ij>  a 
RepubUean  or  a  Democrat,  and  whctie 
platform  leems  to  be,  "I  want  to  tte 
Prwident,"  is  their  candidate.  They 
seem  to  think  he  is  enough  of  an  inter- 
nationalist that  their  policy  of  profiting 
by  involvanent  in  foreign  affairs,  will 
eontiniie. 

Poor  times  Roosevelt's  smile,  his  per- 
sonalitj.  his  promises  won  for  them. 
Then  ttuy  won  with  Truman,  a  member 
of  the  corrupt  Pendergast  political 
^^t^^>^^n»      But    when    they    win.    tlie 

country  loses. 

Bach  time,  they  selected  the  candidate 
for  tike  RepidDlicans  who,  they  thought. 
tmnld  aerre  their  interests  as  well  as 
would  the  Democratic  xximinee. 

As  a  icsolt  of  their  political  maneuver- 
ing «e  had  World  War  n.  We  are  In 
vi»kl  war  m.  More  than  a  million 
Ancrlsans  lost  their  lives  and.  appar- 
ently, we  are  on  the  verge  of  QghtiDg  an- 
oOmt  battle  in  Iran. 

Tte  WaU  Street  pit>fiteers  and  inter- 
DfttkHMllrti  are  netther  RepaUicans  nor 
DemoeratL  They  are  for  themselves  iu¥l 
tbdrlMiik  accounts.  They  are  past  mas- 
tan  at  the  art  of  polling  strlncs,  ma- 
ntimlittiig  political  eonventioos.  They 
Mt  the  stMe  for  the  four-time  nomioa- 
of  Ptankhn  D.  Boosevtit;  they  se- 

Truman.    HaTlng.  fw  them, 

a  nfl»  candidate  on  the  Democratic 
tfdtaH.  10  as  to  create  a  situation  where 
tbey  win.  tails  we  kMe."  they 
Ifr.  WilUde.  Rrmwnber  bow 
the  ^"^^t  intaiesta.  manipwIaUwt  from 
lf«w  Tccfc^  ft— *»»«■**'  center.  aU  over  the 
country  supported  him?  Ihey  twice 
'  nnmtmlfl  Tom  Dewor  and  then  at  each 
_:,  deetlon.  haTtng  for  them  a 
on  both  tickets,  went  to  bat 
for    BMiPPitt    and    Truman    acalnst 

Tbey  do  not  go  to 

do  not  pay  tiM  tasas.    llwy 

to  war:  tbey  let  you  pay 

Um.. 

art  at  it  again.    Tbey  wm 

. on  the  Demo- 

TlMy  hope  to  rgntlnne  to 
toftheRspotallcan 

It  iRnportad  ttiat  General  ZlsenlvTwer 
MMi  t0  fMl  be  Is  so  indisaensable  that 


:n  our 
events 
of  thf 
always 


he  should  be  nominated  by  both  parties. 
But  the  Wall  Street  profiteers  and  inter- 
nationaUsts  are  not  worried.  If  they 
name  the  candidates  on  both  tickets. 
they  will  then  be  in  control  of  the  situa- 
tion and  they  will  pick  the  man  who  will 
serve  their  Interests  be.st.  And  he  unle«;s 
the  America:  people  are  aware  of  what 
is  going  on.  will  he  elected. 

Yes.  General  Eisenhower,  now  in  Eu- 
rope consulting  with  the  heads  of  for- 
eign governments— not  the  people,  the 
cannon  fodder  of  those  government.s — 
is  their  candidate.  Under  his  wins  as 
President,  whether  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, the  f.ag  of  the  Republic,  the  Star;^ 
and  Stripes,  might  be  sciven  a  permanent 
place  under  the  f!ag  of  U.  N. 

Years  ago  the  then  Democratic  lead- 
ership sought  political  power  with  the 
cry  that  Wall  Street  Interests  were  in 
control  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Democrats 
then  proclaimed  themselves  as  being  pro- 
gressives and  champions  of  the  under 
dog.  No  doubt  that  in  years  gone  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  powerful  flnan- 
cially,  exercised  undue  power 
Federal  Government.  Current 
seem  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
old  adage  that  the  -wicXed  are 
with  us." 

The  left  wir.eers.  the  New  Fair  Dealers. 
have  taken  over  the  organuation  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Wall  Streeters 
want  to  cbtaLn  and  retain  control  cf  ihe 
Republican  Party. 

Wall  Streeters  may  be  defined  ai  that 
group — not  necessarily  confined  to  New 
York — made  up  of  individuals,  some  of 
whom  are  greedy  and  selfish,  who  would 
sell  their  souls  and  the  independence  of 
our  coiintry  for  financial  gain  or  a  posi- 
tion  of   power.     They   are    aided    and 
abetted  by  internationalists  and  so-called 
do-gooders.    Some  of  this  latter  outfit 
are  the  hired,  paid,  though  undisclosed. 
representatives  of  foreign  governments. 
Others  are  sincere,  charitable,  kind  in- 
dividuals who.  closing  their  eyes  to  ex- 
perience, being  overly  trustful,  believe 
that  the  world's  troubles  can  be  solved 
by  an  International  over-all  organiza- 
tion.    They  are  the  successors  of   the 
League  of  Nations  advocates.    They  are 
the    present    one-worlders    who    travel 
under  various  names.    All  have  a  com- 
mon purpose,  which  is,  bluntly  stated. 
to  surrender  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  an  inter- 
national group. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  serve  the  in- 
terests of  other  governments  are  bankers. 
industrial  tycoons.  lawyers  of  wealth  and 
Influence.  Many  of  the  latter  belong  to 
firms  which  are  retained  by  and  which 
draw  down  millions  of  dollars  in  fees  for 
representing  foreign  goveriunents.  not 
only  in  the  courts,  not  only  before  the 
State  Department,  but  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
a  Democrat,  and  his  assistant.  Dulles,  a 
Republican,  were  formerly  connected— 
and  presumably  profited  financially  by 
■uch  connection — with  firms  which  rep- 
reaentfld  foreign  governments.  Now  the 
two  are  tn  t  position  and  they  are  en- 
gaged In  promoting  what  many  of  us 
consider  the  interests  of  ccuntries  oUioi 
tlian  their  own. 


And  many  Republican  Party  members 
riurin«  the  last  few  years,  have  voted  for 
the  Wall  Streeters'  candidate.  Perhaps 
these  gentlemen  have  contributed  sub- 
.'^tantial  sums  to  the  party.  As  to  that. 
I  have  no  knowledge.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, Is  certain.  They  have  all  too  oft?n 
p'.rked  the  presidential  candidates  of 
iliat  party. 

They  were  behind  Wendell  WlLkie  and 
he  gloriously  led  us  to  political  tl.saster. 
Twice  they  gave  us  Tom  Dewey  and  on 
each  occasion  he.  a  one-time  aggressive 
and  successful  fighter  against  vice  and 
machine  politics  in  New  York,  b!came  a 
hirnb.  dolled  up,  exhibited  to  thi;  people 
in  a  political  vacuum.  The  Wai:  Street- 
er.s  had  their  way.  their  manipulations 
four  times  gave  us  an  intematio  lalist  as 
President.  Then,  in  no  way  fastidious. 
in  their  choosing,  they  gave  us  a  m'  mber 
(f  the  politically  corrupt  Pendergast 
machine  as  President. 

Today  they  have  picked  Dwlgl- 1  Eisen- 
hower as  the  candidate  of  the  .^cepu'oli- 
can  Party  in  1952.  Much  mon.^y  is  be- 
ing spent  for  the  propaganda  wiich  pro- 
motes him.  Eisenhower  seemingly  has 
no  political  views  of  any  kind.  He  is 
neither  a  Republican  nor  a  Democrat. 
Apparently,  he  Is  an  intemation  vlist  and 
his  platform  might  be  stated  in  sne  sen- 
tence: "He  wants  to  be  President." 

Unless  the  American  people  awaken 
to  th?  situation  which  now  cDnf rents 
ihem.  Wall  Street  and  the  internation- 
alists operating  principally  fr)m  New 
York,  as  well  as  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board v.ill  give  us  another  President  who 
Will  sacrifice  the  prosperity,  th ;  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  our  people,  the  independ- 
ence of  our  Republic  in  carr/ing  out 
a  prof  ram  which  will  give  high  ix)sitions, 
trreat  power  in  world  affairs  a  ad  make 
fabulously  wealthy  members  oi  a  small 
group,  who  seemingly  are  guide  1  by  am- 
bition, would  sacrifice  not  only  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  but  the  secur  ty  of  the 
Republic  for  their  personal  agf  randize- 
ment. 


Roll-Back  of  Beef-Cattle  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAILKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

cr    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN*  'ATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  19il 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ui  der  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statemen .  made  by 
Hon  Harolo  D.  Cooliy.  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
tlie  House: 

Mr  Cbalrman  and  g->ntlemen  c?  the  com- 
niittee.  the  Hoiue  Committee  cm  >.griculture. 
aft<*r  conducting  exten«lve  hea -Ings  with 
regard  to  tbe  orders  of  the  Oae  of  Price 
etablltzatlnn  on  beef  and  cattle  prices,  and 
after  according  an  opportunity  t )  ail  inter- 
ested persona  to  be  beard,  and  after  hearing 
numerous  wltneasea.  and  after  rscelvlng  an 
abundance  of  testimony  made  o  rtaln  flnd- 
lr.s,=.  of  fact,  and  upon  such  flndl.igs  of  fact, 
t!.e  romnuttee  concluded  that  li  the  inter- 
im ts  i.r  bv-tfa  consumers  and  pn  duters   the 
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roll -back      orders      should      be      rescinded 
Immediately. 

The  committee's  findings  of  fact  were  as 
follows: 

I.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  beef  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  consumer  demand. 

2  The  order  is  not  calculated  to  bring 
about  an  Increase  in  production.  On  the 
contrary,  such  orders  will  result  in  an  Im- 
mediate reduction  m  the  amount  of  beef 
prcxluced  fcr  market. 

3  RcU-back  orders  have  already  resulted 
in  a  shortage  of  beef  available  to  consumers 
ihrou'ih  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 

4.  The  supply  and  distribution  situation 
created  by  such  orders  will  lead  to  con- 
sumer r.ationing.  more  Government  controls. 
aiid  r.-ipid  expansion  of  black  markets 

.5.  The  roll-back  order  of  May  20,  1951,  Is 
not  designed  to  reduct  the  cost  of  beef  to  the 
con.su.Tifcr  but  to  restore  the  margins  and 
prufiis  of  packers,  processors,  and  distribu- 
tors. The  retail  selling  price  which  the  or- 
der put.-  into  effect  will  actually  authorize 
increa.ses  in  consumer  costs  of  many  retail 
cuts  of  beef. 

6  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  roll- 
back orders  were  designed  for  the  purpose 
o:  restoring  margins  and  profits  of  packers, 
pr'X'esscrs.  and  handlers,  these  groups  are 
opp<-.sed  to  the  order. 

7.  Instead  of  aiding  the  packers,  proces- 
sors, and  handlers,  the  orders  make  it  almost 
Impotisible  for  them  to  operate  in  compli- 
ance with  OPS  regulations,  and  the  net  re- 
suit  has  been  a  decrease  in_  the  slaughter- 
ing of  beef  cattle,  the  closing  down  or 
serious  curtailment  of  many  packing  plants, 
and  the  laying  off  of  thousands  of  wage  earn- 
ers in  such  plants. 

8  While  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
created  an  advisory  committee  of  cattle  pro- 
ducers, the  committee  was  not  at  any  time 
consulted  or  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ei- 
oress  its  views  concerning  roll-back  orders 
»hich  were  issued. 

9  Producers  of  beef  and  their  representa- 
tives were  led  to  believe  by  Government  offi- 
cials that  cattle  prices  would  not  be  rolled 
back  beyond  the  levels  of  January  25.  1951. 

10  The  roll-back  orders  will  result  in  an 
actual,  substantial,  and  unjustified  lo&s  to 
farmers  who.  believing  that  no  roll-back 
orders  would  be  issued,  have  purchased  cat- 
tle during  the  past  few  months  to  put  on 
pasture  or  Into  feed  lots. 

II.  The  evidence,  information,  and  data 
considered  by  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion, as  disclosed  to  the  committee,  were 
wholly  Inadequate  to  warrant  or  to  jiistify 
the  Issuance  of  the  orders. 

In  summary,  the  committee  flnds  that 
the  issuance  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion of  orders  affecting  the  beef  cattle  indus- 
try was  unwarranted  and  unjustified.  Such 
action  was  taken  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  factors  Involved.  Such  orders 
will  not  result  In  any  benefit  to  producers, 
packers,  handlers,  or  consumers.  Such  orders 
are  unfair  to  farmers  who  have  purchased 
beef  cattle  since  January  25.  1951.  tn  reliance 
upon  the  assurances  of  Government  officials 
that  there  would  be  no  roll-back  In  price 
beyond  that  date.  Such  orders  will  discour- 
age the  production  of  beef,  result  in  short- 
ages, and  create  black  markets  and  result  in 
the  necessity  for  rationing  and  tn  artiflclally 
stimulated  demand  for  other  meats,  increas- 
ing the  prices  to  consumers  of  pork.  lamb, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  othei  food  commodities. 

In  support  of  the  committee's  findings  I 
desire  to  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  few  brief  observations  and  arguments. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  beef  to  meet 
the  unprecedented  constuner  demand. 

1.  In  the  past  few  yean.  Americans  have 
developed  again  (until  about  ISIO  Americans 
were  tremendous  consumers  of  beef)  an 
enormous  appetite  for  beef.  This  Is  reflected 
In  the  increasing  consumer  demand  for  beef 
which  has  been  apparent  since  about  1939. 


Every  consumer  study  that  has  ever  been 
made  shows  that  as  purchasing  power  rises 
constuners  spend  a  major  pcrticn  of  their 
Increased  Income  for  more  and  better  focxl. 
In  the  past  few  y«ir»  consumer  income  has 
risen  faster  than  the  cost  of  food,  there- 
fore, actual  consumer  purcliaslng  power  has 
increased  and  this  has  been  reflected  in  the 
purchase  of  more  and   better  food. 

This  ts  a  good  and  healthful  thing.  But 
there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this  consumer 
demand  for  more  and  better  fiXKi — that  is 
to  produce  more  of  the  foods  consumers 
want. 

I  am  sure  every  member  of  this  ccm- 
nuttee  and  every  person  who  will  honestly 
study  the  subject  will  agree  with  me  that 
in  the  long  run  the  only  answer  to  the 
American  consumer  s  dem.ind  for  more  and 
better  beef  is  to  breed,  grow,  fatten,  and 
market  more  cattle.  Restrictions,  regula- 
tions, controls,  and  rationing  are  not  the 
an.swer.  They  will  not  produ-re  one  more 
pound  of  beef.  If  they  are  not  the  answer 
In  the  long  run,  why  should  they  be  resorted 
to  as  a  short-term  expedient?  What  lasting 
benefit   can  we   hope   to  derive  from  them? 

I  once  asked  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most meat  experts  how  much  beef  he  thought 
the  American  people  could  consume.  Hu 
answer  was  "All  we  can  produce" 

Gentlemen,  then*  is  food  for  considerable 
thought  in  that  statement.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  in  the  United  States.  ^  a  sur- 
plus of  meat.  If  the  supply  -.emporarily 
exceeds  demand,  the  price  falls.  The  lower 
price  stimulates  demand,  and  the  excess 
Is  eaten  up.  Conversely,  if  the  demand  ex- 
ceeds supply,  the  price  rises  until  demand 
is  reduced  so  that   it   balances  the   supply. 

There  is  no  commodity  that  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  law  of  supply  a.-id  demand 
than  meat,  and  the  only  answer  to  lower 
beef  prices  is  more  and  more  production. 
I  may  as  well  say  to  you  frankly  that  there 
is  serious  doubt  about  the  abl  Ity  of  our 
farms  and  ranches  to  produce — ^*ven  under 
favorable  circumstances — as  much  beef  pj 
American  consumers  would  i>uy  .it  the  high 
Income  levels  now  prevailing.  Frankly.  I 
don't  think  we  have  enough  land,  enough 
grass,  enough  feed  to  prcduce  all  the  beef 
American  consumers  would  likR  to  have. 
That  being  the  case.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  utmost  shortsightedness  to  '^o  anjrthing 
that  will  arbitrarily  dlscotirage  beef  pro- 
duction. 

We  found  in  the  vlclotis,  crime-breeding, 
scofflaw  days  of  prohibition  that  arbitrary 
regulation  will  not  work.  We  learned  the 
same  lesson — or  should  have  loarned  It — 
about  meat  In  1945  and  194fi.  More  beef — 
not  more  regulations — is  the  onlj  thing  that 
will  bring  down  the  price  of  t>e<}f. 

The  order  Is  not  calculated  to  bring  about 
an  increase  in  production.  On  tJie  contrary. 
such  orders  will  result  in  an  immediate  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  beef  produced  for 
market. 

2.  There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  belabor  this 
point.  No  one — not  even  Mr.  IDiSalle — has 
seriously  claimed  that  the  prl(«  roll -back 
will  produce  more  beef.  On  the  contrary, 
every  witness  who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  except  Mr.  DlSalle, 
affirmatively  stated  or  reluctantly  admitted 
that  the  result  of  the  order  would  be  less 
beef. 

Studies  by  the  Department  at  Agricul- 
ture show  that  cattle  productloa  la  directly 
respoosive  to  the  level  of  cattli;  (Mlcea  and 
the  trend — up  or  down — of  such  prices.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  hlmsttlf  told  the 
committee  that  the  beef-prlcf  order  will 
prolmbly  result  In  fewer  cattle  3  to  5  years 
from  now. 

As  to  the  Immediate  beef  supply.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  cat  :le.  as  atich. 
are  not  twef.  A  700- pound  steer  has  almost 
as  much  skeleton,  hide,  hoof,  and  entrails 
as  he  will  ever  have.  He  has  vei-y  little  beef. 
If  he  l6  put  onto  good  pasture  and  tlien  into 


a  feed  lot  a  ad  his  weight  Increased  to  1,100 
pounds,  the  added  400  pounds  is  almoet  all 
beef.  That  is  where  our  steaks  And  good 
roasts  come  from.  They  do  not  exist  on  the 
young,  range-fed  animal. 

Throughout  the  country  today  hundreds  of 
thousands  o{  beef  animals  are  being  turned 
out  of  feed  lots — where  they  would  consume 
expensive  corn  cottonseed  meal,  and  other 
feeds  onto  grass  pastures.  This  has  l>e«n  a 
gwxl  season  for  grass  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  Farmer*  knew  that 
they  cannot  leed  this  expensive  grain  to 
cjtile  and  make  money  at  the  ceiling  prices 
established  by  the  OPS.  Therefore,  they 
are  putting  their  cattle  on  grass.  These 
cattle  will  ccme  to  market  in  the  fall  weigh- 
ing 800  or  900  jxDunds  instead  of  1.000  or 
1,100  pounds.  The  beef  they  will  produce 
wUi  be  lower  In  quality  than  that  which 
would  have  come  from  grain-fed  animals 
and  there  will  be  from  100  to  300  pfund-s 
less  beef  from  each  animal.  This  oeef  will 
be  lost  forever  and  no  consumer  will  ever 
get  a  chance  to  buy  it  at  celling  prices  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  DlSalle  takes  great  satisfaction  In  the 
fact  that  the  marketing  of  cattle  has  picked 
up  in  the  last  few  days.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  merely  means  that  farmers 
who  have  been  caught  by  the  OPS  price 
order  in  a  {xieitlon  where  they  are  certain 
to  take  a  substantial  loss  are  trying  to  get 
out  from  under — curtail  their  losses  by  Uqul- 
dation  Many  of  the  cattle  which  will  come 
to  the  market  In  the  next  few  weeks.  If  the 
OPS  order  remains  in  effect,  will  be  light  ii.. 
weight  and  of  inferior  grade  because  they  will 
represent  forced  liquidation,  not  orderly 
marketing. 

If  the  price-control  orders  remain  in  effect. 
I  don't  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  predict  the 
course  of  cattle  marketing:  For  the  next  few 
weelis  there  vnll  be  a  larger  than  normal 
number  of  cattle  sent  to  market.  They  will 
be  rough,  unfinished  cattle  which  would 
normally  spend  many  more  months  In  pas- 
tures and  feed  lots.  The  total  supply  of 
beef  for  these  weeks  may  be  about  normal 
due  to  the  excess  numtier  of  cattle  being 
marketed.  By  next  fall  the  liquidation  pe- 
riod will  be  over;  the  number  of  cattle  com- 
ing to  market  will  drop  to  about  normal, 
but  they  will  weigh,  on  an  average,  from 
100  to  200  pounds  less  thaa  they  should.  In 
spite  of  normal  marketing  there  wUl  be  a 
mysterioiis  shortage  of  beef  that  will  give 
Americans  their  first  real  taste  of  shortages 
and  black  markets  since  the  days  of  the 
OPA. 

Roll-back  orders  hxve  already  resulted  In 
a  shortage  of  beef  available  to  consumes 
through  legitimate  channels  c^  trade. 

3.  No  way  or  law  has  yet  been  devised 
which  will  prevent  Americans  who  want 
somettving  to  which  they  think  they  are 
entitled  and  which  they  have  the  money  to 
buy  from  going  out  and  buying  it  wherever 
it  can  t>e  found.  In  1946  the  records  show 
that  Americans  consumed  more  meat  per 
capita  than  they  had  for  a  generation  and 
yet — with  price  controls  in  effect — there  waa 
so  little  meat  in  the  legitimate  markets  that 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  could  not  tmd 
enough  meat  tn  the  retail  stores  in  S  months 
of  that  year  to  establish  a  represdvtatlve  re- 
tall  price.  The  meat  was  all  in  the  black 
market  and  it  was  selling  at  prtccs  far  above 
the  OPA  ceUtng. 

The  supply  and  distribution  situation  cre- 
ated by  such  orders  will  lead  to  eonauaocr 
rationing,  more  Government  controls,  and 
rapid  expansion  of  black  markets. 

4.  In  my  opinion,  consumer  rationing  ts 
Inevitable  if  these  orders  stay  in  effect.  In 
the  flrst  place.  I  beilevt  thst  production  U 
going  to  be  seriously  curtailed.  In  the 
second  place,  a  reduction  in  the  pclcs  of 
beef  wUI  automatically  bring  about  lucreass 
in  demand.  Reliable  analyses  tndlcats  that 
a  lO-percent  reduction  in  retail  price — as- 
stunlng  that  OPS  is  acttuOly  able  to  brins 
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•boot  raeb  »  reducUon— vlU  rtsult  to  ibout 
an  »-perc«it  \3xrfMt  In  ">e«f  coMuimatloa 
tf  tl»e  porehAttoif  power  remalni  th«  »am*. 

If  UK  demand  ti  thua  arUtrarUr  lncrsM«d 
by  a  forced  pnce  rwductloo.  wh«re  ti>  the 
added  be«f  to  take  care  of  tlie  «tra  deinacd 
goti^  to  eocae  from?  It  do«  not  extar  and 
ecnramer  rmt  toning  of  tbe  abort  8upT>t7  U 
Inentabie. 

The  roD-b»ck  order  of  Uay  20.  1991.  la  not 
ilialfTirit  to  reduce  the  cost  cf  beef  to  the 
eonaumer  tnit  to  restore  tb«  margins  vid 
profita  of  pACkcra.  proceaBors.  and  dlstrlbu- 
tora.  Th«  rel%ll  aelllnfr  price  whlcfc  tbe 
order  pula  into  effect  will  actually  authorize 
more  Incraaaea  in  eonaumer  coata  of  many 
retail  cvta  of  beef. 

S.  Ko  arfument  la  needed  to  aubataatiate 
this  potnt.  It  waa  testified  to  by  Ifr.  DlSalle 
and  Mr.  Brte  iobnaton  and  the  price  i^rders 
Ivas  data  it  in  plain  lax^:iiage.  Tbe 
of  the  May  20  roU-back  la  to  re- 
•tcn  tha  Ofwrating  margtns  to  packen.  proe- 
Mscn.  and  handlers  of  beef  \rbo.  according 
to  OP8.  have  paid  more  for  cattle  since  the 
Jantiary  35  price  freeae  than  they  iboukl 
bava. 

Ttaa  retan  prlcca  estabUabed  under  the 
May  SO  roU-back  are  actually  blgbier  on 
many  cuts  of  beef  than  tbe  fanner  celling 
The  order  completely  dian>gards 
I  who  have  paid  high  prleea  for  stocker 
cattle  Blnce  January  25. 
It  was  asttmated  that  tbe  roU-badc  vlll 
lasalt  is  a  radtictlon  of  •700.000.COO  to  9800.- 
000,900  tn  ths  aale  prtee  of  cattle.  But  no 
oos  ftom  the  09PS  vaa  able  <x  wlUlsc  -x)  tell 
tha  eooiBlttce  where  this  money  was  going 
or  who  was  going  to  ben^t  by  It.  Be- 
paatail  cflorts  od  the  part  of  the  eonuntttee 
to  oMatn  dam  OPS  flgttras  on  the  aij}nst- 
Bcnt  aaeanary  for  variota  segments  (if  the 
tDdoatry — soeh  as  paeksra.  proeeaaon.  ^rhole- 
,  and  retallen — failed  to  evoke  any  ruch 
the  eoomilttee  erer  gtren 
say  ^■M"'**^  as  to  how  these  Tarkras  seg- 
aanrti  woold  benefit  from  the  pries  onler. 

Id  vtsw  d  this  sttuatton.  tbe  com.-3ilttee 
coaM  OBlj  conriude  that,  although  OPS  says 
ttaat  tba  loQ-baA  order  Is  neoesaary  to  re- 
and  handlers.  It  knows 
the  prcdsa  meastsre  of  relief  iJiat  la 
nor  the  preetse  benefit  expected  to 
NMilt  tam  Its  action. 

the  fact  that  tbn  roll- 
far  tbe  purpose 
of  lasUalag  i"**i:*"«  and  profits  of  packers. 
and  handlers,  these  groaps  are 
to  tiM  order. 
t.  Ssary  sksat  packer,  prooeaeor,  antj  ban- 
before   the   oommKtee 
tba'raO-baek  order,  chiefly  <7n  tbe 
■kaB  try  tbe  eommlttee    tLat  it  win 
tiM  supply,  arttflelally  Increase  tbe 
and  limpkj  wlD  not  work.    When 
It  1m  udatstood  that  thsse  operatCTS  srs 

under    tbe   order   far 
tJMa  they  ha'vc  been  ssjoytng  in  the 
faw  Bianths — the  eonuntttee  muiit  take 
tbsir  ptotasU  to  be  genuine. 

lartMd  at  aiding  the  paefcars.  proiaesaora. 
■ad  lHfMf««'«.  tbs  ordrrs  make  it  atawist  Im- 
posrtWs  for  them  to  operate  tn  oamiptlance 
with  <V8  ragolations,  and  the  net  result 
Nm  baan  a  daocaae  la  the  steugfatei'tag  of 
batf  eslCta.  tlH  etartag  dcnm  or  — Ipk  ctir- 
t1f^«—»t  c(  Many  packing  plants,  aod  the 
laytBC  off  ti  tboasanilB  of  wags  saniars  in 
aaeh  plBBta. 
T.  OMNvtIwortllag-prles  orders  thera  la  no 
paflkar  may  pay  for 
tadlvUhial  itasr-or 
•s  oRKb  ss  he  wants  to  pay. 
Oi  Hm  Mtf  flf  tha  moath.  tbe  aasraga 
jmM  for  tbs  eattla  that  grade 
•y  V*  drsasisd— BUBt  be 
MOtag  price  for  stxb  eat- 
I  to  paid  fer  tboss  that  grade 
tbe  Pnma  calllag. 


These  gradM  are  dftertntned  by  n  G  ■  - 
emment  grader  after  the  cattle  have  bp*-:! 
killed  and  dressed.  Grading  Is  net  an  exac. 
adence;  much  depends  on  the  experience 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  ind!vJdi:nl  er:.der. 
Bren  the  mtjst  experienced  grnders  frequent- 
ly fall  to  agree  on  the  grade  o'  a  partlc\]'?<r 
carcass.  Under  the  system  estabHshed  fcy 
OPS.  a  packer  will  not  know  until  the  cattle 
he  bought  have  been  dressed  and  criud 
whether  he  bought  therr.  In  crynrlisncc  '  r 
not.  It  la  obvious  what  difficulties  In  opern- 
tlon  tbia  presents  to  even  the  m'^st  skilled 
mef.t-packlng  establishment,  -^ha'.  a'.mo,-: 
Impossible  conditions  It  Imposes  on  -na:.;.' 
small  packers  who  do  not  have  the  nr-st 
ekUled  buyers  and  appraUers.  and  what 
temptation  to  try  to  influence  the  ^ndor'^' 
decisions  !t  will  create  under  almost  any 
circumstances. 

The  qtiota  system  put  Into  e?rect  by  the 
OPS  orders  is,  of  course,  merely  rationing;  at 
the  wholesale  level  and  should  be  rcccgr.;?ed 
as  such.  Beef  that  comes  to  any  particular 
market  In  excess  of  the  quctas  avai'.-ible  to 
tbe  packers  on  that  mari»t  nn  end  up  in 
only  one  place — the  black  market. 

Many  small  packing  plants  In  relatively 
laolateii  parts  of  the  countjy  will  ni,  t  b»?  able 
to  obtain  the  services  of  an  official  Govern- 
ment grader.  The  Department  :I  .Xeirioul- 
ttffe.  which  la  responsible  for  the  grading  cp- 
eratlon,  expects  to  have  caly  abcu:  550  grad- 
ers to  cover  the  entire  United  States.  Those 
small  packers — and  there  are  many  ct 
them — who  are  outside  the  reach  of  such  a 
grader  must  sell  all  cf  their  meat  as  €■  m- 
merdal  and  can  obtain  not  more  than  ti.e 
coTjnerclaJ  celling  for  It,  no  matter  wh.it  i' 
would  actually  grade.  Since  they  will  »hus 
be  able  to  pay  no  more  than  Commercial 
prices  for  the  cattle  they  buy.  it  w.il  ^smv^us- 
ly  be  Impossible  for  most  of  these  packers  to 
operate  If  the  farmers  In  their  area  have  .my 
other  market  to  which  they  can  pussibly 
aend  their  cattle. 

While  the  Office  of  Price  StabilLiaiion 
created  an  advisory  committee  of  cattle  pro- 
ducers, tbe  committee  was  not  at  aiiy  time 
consulted  or  afforded  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press Its  views  concernlDg  roll-bacic  orders 
which  were  Issued. 

8.  Pursuant  to  the  provUlons  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  the  OPS  established 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  beef.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  included  some  of  the  best- 
Informed  producers  and  processors  in  the 
Industry,  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
services  and  advice  were  available  to  the 
OPS  at  all  times  and  without  cost,  it  is  clear 
to  tbe  committee  that  tbe  OPS  did  not  at 
any  time  discuss  with  this  Committee  ncr 
seek  Its  advice  on  a  rull-back  order  such  as 
the  cme  that  has  actually  been  Issued.  On 
the  contrary,  the  OPS  Administrator  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  the  extent 
of  the  price  roll-back  and  the  level  at  which 
cattle  prleea  would  be  fixed  were  Inten- 
tlocaliy  concealed  from  the  Advisory  C<  ni- 
mlttae.  It  la  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
OPB  could  not  have  had  the  advice  and 
reeommendatlons  of  Its  Industry  committee 
on  a  roll-back  such  ss  that  which  haa  been 


Producers  of  beef  and  their  representatives 
led  to  believe  by  Government  o«ncla:<4 
that  cattle  prices  would  not  b«  rolled  baclc 
beyond  the  levels  of  January  26,  1951. 

•.  Throtighotrt  the  bearings  before  the 
Ooasailttes  on  Agriculture,  spokesmen  fir 
tbs  OAea  <A  Price  StablUaaUoc.  the  Depart - 
BMat  of  Agrleultura.  and  the  Kconomic  Sta- 
bOlmtlOB  Administration  oonslstsntly  took 
tba  sttttude  that  farmera  who  had  bcuKht 
cattle  slnee  January  25,  1951,  and  who  will  be 
enrtaln  to  take  a  loss  on  those  cattle 
to  the  pries  roU-back.  should  have 
known  better  than  to  pay  the  high  prices 
tbay  actually  did  pay  for  stocker  and  feeder 


cuttle  The  attitude  of  these  Jfflclals  W!?s 
th  It  rarmers  knew  ceiling  prices  were  going 
t.i  be  Imposed  on  cattle  and  that  they  shculd 
r.  •.  hi.v«  purchased  their  stocke-s  and  feed- 
ers durln:;  the  months  of  Janua  7  to  May  at 
pr.ccs  hlfiher  than  the  ceilings  which  would 
be  estahilshed  This  attitude  01  the  part  of 
thf-e  ofTiclsls  h«s  been  very  dlstt  rblng  to  the 
commi'tee  for  two  reasons: 

F:r?*.  the  committee  falls  to  s<e  the  Jiistice 
cr  the  is'g.c  of  penalizing  farmeis  for  buying 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  at  high  prices  vhen, 
at  the  sam.e  t!m.e.  the  basic  pu-pose  of  the 
rjll-back  order  is  stated  by  OPi  to  be  that 
cf  reJlfilr.g  meat  packers  and  h  mdlers  from 
a  situation  Into  which  they  an  reported  to 
have  nt  tton  themselves  by  pure  laslr.g  cattle 
at  prices  that  were  too  high.  The  only  rea- 
son advanced  for  the  price  roll-b  tck  of  May  20 
was  to  relieve  the  "squeeze"  or  meat  proc- 
essors and  handlers  which  remlted  when 
whnle«ale  meat  prices  were  frozen  by  the 
eencral  freeze  order  of  Januan  25  but  live 
cattle  prices  continued  to  advauce.  Packers 
h-.rp  had  to  pay  more  for  llv »  cattle,  the 
committee  was  told,  than  they  could  profit- 
ably pay  under  the  already  estab  Ished  whole- 
sale meat  ceilings.  No  law  c  r  regulation 
compelled  the  packers  to  buy  cattle  at  prices 
hi.?her  than  those  which  would  give  them  a 
pr;;f.tabie  margin  under  theh  established 
wholesale  ceilings.  They  kn?w  precisely 
vhat  these  ceilings  were. 

Farmers,  en  the  other  hand,  had  no  way 
nf  knowing  at  what  level  ceiling  prices  would 
be  established  en  live  cattle.  The  Adminis- 
trator of  the  OPS  testified  that  the  contem- 
plated price  level  was  kept  a  ck  sely  guarded 
srcret  up  until  the  very  momen  the  printed 
rders  were  Issued.  If  farmeu  wanted  to 
purchase  stocker  and  feeder  caf.le.  they  had 
to  pay  the  prevailing  price  for  these  cattle. 
The  committee  Is  not  able  tc  understand 
why  Government  offlclals  ha  -e  displayed 
such  great  concern  for  meat  packers  and 
processors  who  paid  hl^h  prices  for  cattle 
after  January  26.  knowing  pieclsely  what 
their  meat  ceilings  were,  and  lave  so  little 
regard  for  farmers  who  took  tJie  same  kind 
of  action  without  knowledge  r  f  what  their 
celling  price  would  be 

Second.  It  Is  abundantly  clea  ■  to  the  ccm- 
mittee  that  up  until  the  time  the  roll-back 
order  was  actually  Issued,  farj.ers  through- 
cut  the  country  had  no  Intlma  ion  or  warn- 
i!:g  that  the  price  of  live  cai  tie  would  be 
rolled  back  beyond  th?  Jam.  ary  25  level. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  assurance  from 
rpspcnsible  Government  ofBcla  s  themselves, 
that  no  such  drastic  roll-back  is  that  which 
h.\s  actually  bten  Issued  was  -ontemplated. 
The.se  assurances  werj  given  ty  the  officials 
of  the  Otnce  of  Price  StablUeaion  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  repoiters  for  farm 
publications  and  others  Inten  sted.  it  was 
eenerally  understood  and  bell  !ved  that  the 
cattle  price  order  would  prob  ibly  remit  In 
some  sliKht  downward  adjustiient  of  cattle 
prices,  but  that  this  roll-bai  k  would  not 
in  any  event  take  prices  belo^-  the  January 
25.  1351.  level.  Actually,  the  c-der  Issued  by 
OPS  will  roll  live-cattle  price*  back  beyond 
these  in  effect  at  the  time  t  f  the  Korean 
Invasion. 

The  committee  knows  of  no  precedent  for 
this  drastic  roll-back  In  comm  xtlty  prices. 

As  an  example  of  the  type  of  assurances 
from  CK)vernment  offlclals  whi  -h  led  rarmers 
to  believe  that  there  would  b;  no  roll-back 
of  cattle  prices  such  as  that  ac  ually  ordered, 
Mr  Eric  Johnston.  Economic  Stablliaatlon 
Administrator,  made  a  sta  ement  In  a 
Nation-wide  radio  speech  on  Idarch  fl.  1951. 
which  waa  generally  Interpret)  d  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  promising  tbat  there  would 
be  no  such  roU-back  In  cattle  prices  or  any 
other  prices.  Apparently,  Mr  Johnston  In- 
terpreted his  own  remarks  10  mean  this, 
because   In   a   letter  to  Senatsr  £vccnk  D. 
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Mi'-X-iKiN,  dated  March  12,  1951,  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  about  the  proposed  cattle  price 
ceilings.  Mr.  Johnston  referred  to  bis  radio 
speech  and  said: 

•In  a  broadcast  over  the  CBS  network 
Friday  night.  I  outlined  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  any  roll-back  of  prices,  and 
tried  to  make  clear  that  I  have  no  intention 
cf  ordering  roll-backs  w^hlch  would  destroy 
businesses,  bpnkrupt  farms,  or  throw  people 
cut  of  wdrk  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  roll- 
back I  mentioned  particularly  some  of  the 
factors  in  regard  to  meat.  Since  those  corn- 
men's  are  relevant  to  the  subject  of  your 
letter.  I  am.  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  te,it  of  that  broadcast,  and 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  page  6." 
It  has  never  been  made  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee how  or  on  what  basis  tie  decision  wss 
reached  to  impose  the  roll-backs  which  are 
scheduled  by  OPS  to  take  effect  on  August  1 
and  October  1.  These  are  the  price  roll- 
backs which  will  take  the  price  of  live  cattle 
back  to  pre-Korea  levels.  There  was  no  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  roll-backs  with  the 
meat  and  livestock  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished by  OPS;  nor.  as  far  as  the  committee 
was  able  to  determine,  with  any  of  the  Indi- 
vidual members  of  that  committee;  nor  ap- 
parently were  these  two  roU-backs  and  their 
effect  on  the  cattle  Lndustr^i'.  and  the  econ- 
omy In  general,  considered  by  the  subordi- 
nate officials  in  OPS  and  the  Economic  Sta- 
te.iization  Agency,  who  normally  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  making  recommenda- 
tions on  such  a  subject.  The  agricultural 
adviser  to  the  Economic  Stabilization  Ad- 
ministrator said  that  he  did  not  see  the 
cattle-price  order  until  It  was  in  printed 
form.  An  official  of  the  OPS  who  had  been 
wcrklng  Intensively  for  many  weeks  on  the 
cattle-  and  beef-price  regulation  admitted 
to  the  committee  that  he  did  not  know  the 
August  1  and  October  1  roll-backs  wer«  to  be 
included  In  the  order  until  a  few  days  befca-e 
the  printed  order  appeared. 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  available  to 
the  committee.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the 
August  1  and  October  1  roll-backs  were  writ- 
ten into  the  order  at  the  last  moment,  with- 
out adequate  consideration  by  the  officials 
In  the  control  agencies  responsible  lor  recom- 
mendations on  such  matters,  and  that  farm- 
ers believed — and  had  the  right  to  believe — 
as  the  result  of  statements  by  responsible 
Government  officials,  that  cattle  prices  would 
not  be  rolled  back  beyond  the  January  25 
level. 

The  roll-back  orders  will  result  In  an  ac- 
tual, substantial,  and  unjustified  loss  to 
farmers  who.  beUevlng  that  no  roll-back 
orders  would  be  Issued,  have  purchased  cattle 
during  the  past  few  months  to  put  on  pasture 
cr  into  feed  lots. 

10.  While  there  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  cattle  Indiistry 
can  operate  at  aU  under  the  price  ceilings 
established  by  the  beef  orders,  all  the  wlt- 
ness«»s  appearing  before  the  conunlttee — with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  OPS  Adminis- 
uator — were  unanimous  In  agreeing  that  the 
roll-back  of  prices  Imposed  by  these  orders 
win  mean  an  actual  and  substantial  loss  to 
every  farmer  who  has  purchased  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  at  the  high  pirlces  prevailing 
since  January  1951. 

In  testifying  on  this  pclnt.  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said  in  his  prepared  state- 
ment: 

•Feeders  who  bought  stock  at  tbe  high 
prices  of  February  through  April  will  be  lucky 
to  break  even  under  the  June  ceilings,  and 
many  of  those  who  sell  vmder  tbe  August 
ceiling  will  probably  lose  money.  The  table 
does  not  Include  tbe  effects  of  the  additional 
roll-back  scheduled  for  October  1.  since  OPS 
has  not  yet  Issued  a  schedule  of  the  prices 


which  would  be  reflected  for  specific  classes 
of  cattle." 

The  Secretary  was  appearing  In  support  of 
the  OPS  beef  orders  and  his  stsitement  was 
naturally  couched  In  terms  fav<)rable  to  the 
orders  The  committee  belleies  that  his 
mild  admission  tbat  these  fiu^ners  "will 
probably  lose  money"  is  an  uncerstitement, 
and  that  the  tables  and  data  supplied  by  tbe 
Secretary  himself  show  conclusively  that 
farmers  who  purchased  cattle  at  the  high 
prices  prevailing  during  that  period  cannot 
possibly  keep  from  losing  mom^y  under  the 
OPS  ceiling  regulation. 

The  data  provided  by  the  Secretary  shows 
that  the  average  price  of  fee<ler  cattle  at 
Kansas  City  during  the  period  January 
through  Apill  1951.  was  t34J26  jer  hundred- 
weight. If  those  cattle  are  fed  out  and  are 
sold  under  the  May  20  cellirg,  their  top 
price  at  Chicago  wUl  be  $34.20  per  hundred 
If  they  achieve  Choice  grade.  At  this  price 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  that 
fanners  will  m&ke  tlJ98  per  animal — a  re- 
turn of  less  than  (2  on  an  animal  which 
cost  the  farmer  t357.12 — allov.ing  nothliig 
for  the  f armer  s  management  cr  personal 
labor.  Lf  the  animal  is  not  rtady  to  go  to 
market  before  the  August  1  rcll-ba»'.k  takes 
effect,  the  celling  price  will  l)e  $32.70  per 
hundredweight,  and  this  will  result  In  an 
actual  cash  loss  to  the  farmer  of  §13.77. 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
figtires.     . 

Two  comments  need  to  be  nade  on  these 
figures.  The  average  price  of  feeder  cattle 
used  by  the  Depjartment  is  the  price  in  the 
stockyards  at  Kansas  City.  Actually,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  which  farmers  buy  move  through  the 
five  big  stockyards,  and  the  dflivered  price 
of  sucb  cattle  to  the  farmer  ir  the  country 
is  almost  always  considerable  above  the 
stockyard  price  The  second  thing  to  be 
con.^ldered  is  that  many  of  tt;e  cattle  pur- 
chased during  the  January -Apj  11  period  will 
not  go  Into  feed  lots,  but  will  go  onto  pas- 
tures throughout  the  general  farming  area 
of  the  United  States,  llie  pui chase  of  cat- 
tle to  put  on  pasture  In  the  saring  months 
is  a  common  practice  throughcut  the  entire 
northern  half  of  the  country.  Those  cattle 
which  are  put  onto  pasture.  Instead  of  Into 
feed  lots,  will  not  grade  Choi  re  when  they 
are  sent  to  market,  and  for  :hesc  cattle  — 
moit  of  which  will  probably  grade  Good — 
the  farmer  wlil  receive  the  maximum  price 
of  $31.50  per  hundredweight. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcu  ture"s  figures 
show  that  In  the  period  frcm  January  1 
through  May  12.  more  than  33C.0OO  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  were  sold  to  farmers  from 
the  five  big  livestock  market*.  When  It  is 
realized  that  sales  through  tliese  five  mar- 
kets represent  only  a  portion  of  the  cattle 
which  have  actually  moved  onto  pasture  and 
Into  feed  lots  during  that  period.  11  can  be 
readily  understocxl  what  a  tremendous  loss 
for  the  farmers  of  the  country  is  in  this  roll- 
back order.  I  am  Including  at  this  point 
the  table  presented  to  our  corimittee  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shoving  the  (o-ices 
and  shipments  of  stocker  anil  feeder  cattle 
during  the  period  since  June  1950.  By  com- 
paring these  prices  with  the  celling  prices 
of  $34.20  for  cattle  grading  Choice,  and 
$31.50  for  those  grading  Gcod  under  the 
May  20  roll-back,  tbe  committee  can  clearly 
see  the  certain  loss  tbat  facss  the  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  produce  this  beef  for 
American  consumers.  Und<!r  the  second 
roll -back,  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  August 
1.  the  ceiling  prices  will  be  «'ven  lower  and 
imder  tbe  third  roll- back,  siibeduled  to  go 
Into  effect  October  1  when  muiy  of  the  cat- 
tle put  on  pasture  tn  the  spring  would  nor- 
mally be  marketed,  the  average  ceilings  will 

be   about    H   per   hundredwiiight    for    each 
grade  below  the  May  20  price 


Pricei  tor  feeder  cattle  at  Kansas  City,  and 
ahipmer.t*  of  feeder  cattle  from  five  mar- 
keta.  June  19S0  to  dale 
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awi,  0!' 

Ooii'twr 

SI  J* 

Sfif*  ' 

»»,  M 

»'.«i5 

NovemlxT... 

34  .■i2 

3h- 

a»  «7 

n\  i*9[ 

Drcftnbtt... 

33.  •«» 

SZ43 

3«.21 

UfK'nh 

ivk"!— Jaiuury 

:»,  s: 

34,76 

32.  W 

«a.67i 

Filsniary 

».  <•« 

r.  44 

SI.  M 

75.707 

NL^rcb 

«<.*i 

3K.  «i 

n.  12 

f4.»3 

AjTIl    

41.  IX 

38.75 

^»2 

TZWl 

Wot  k  «id<-<l— 

Mav.S     

»i.lf> 

ST.SC 

M.flO 

lh.%V. 

M.y  12 

1      37.50 

! 

37.50 

1 

M.50 

13.S52 

■  Chlcseo.  Kansas  City.  Oinftb.i,  Soatlt  Si.  Paul,  aod 
Ss'Xii  City. 

Conipiietl  from  data  ol  Live-stock  Branch.  ProdDCtloo 
and  MsrkffinR  .^dmmistmtioE. 

It  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  study  vbese 
data,  that  tbe  roU-back  orders  are  groealy 
imfair  and  virtually  confiscatory  In  the  caae 
of  tboee  farmers  who  have  purchaaed  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  In  tbe  past  sereral  montba. 
In  Issuing  Its  price  celling  orders  on  other 
commodities,  tie  OPS  normally  and  very 
properly  takes  into  consideration  increases  In 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  which  have 
been  incurred  by  the  pnxluoera  of  tbat  com- 
modity since  a  certain  base  period.  Stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  are  part  of  tbe  raw  mate- 
rials from  which  tbe  farmer  who  puts  cattle 
on  pasture  or  Into  feeder  lots  produces  beef. 
The  Increase  in  prices  of  those  raw  materials 
should  be  considered  In  fixing  slaughter  cat- 
tle prices.  Just  as  the  Increase  In  steel  prices 
should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  ceilings  on 
automobiles  and  refrigerators,  or  tbe  In- 
crease in  wool  prices  considered  In  fixing  the 
price  of  suits. 

In  his  appearance  before  tbe  committee. 
the  Price  Administrator  said  that  be  would 
act  Immediately  to  provide  relief  if  It  were 
demonstrated  to  him  tbat  his  orders  would 
actually  result  In  a  loss  to  beef  producers. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  ccxnmlttee  by 
the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  and  by  beef 
producers  shows  clearly  tbat  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  are  going  to  suffer  sub- 
stantial and  actual  loss  as  the  restilt  of  these 
orders.  In  spite  of  that,  tbe  Price  Axtmln- 
Istrator  had  recently  made  the  flat  statement 
that  be  does  not  Intenri  to  change  or  modify 
bis  orders  In  tbe  slightest.  This  disregard 
of  the  clear  mandate  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  and  of  elementary  )\istlcc  for  beef 
producers  is  difficult  for  tbe  ct»iimlttee  to 
understand. 

The  evidence.  Information,  and  data  con- 
sidered by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  as 
disclosed  to  tbe  committee  were  wholly  in- 
adequate to  warrant  or  to  justify  the  laeu- 
ance  of  tbe  orders. 

1 1.  In  his  appearance  before  tbe  committee 
the  Price  AdmlnlstratcR'  was  asked  repeatedly 
for  tbe  economic  data  and  other  Information 
on  which  the  dedsJons  as  to  the  issuance  of 
cattle  price  ceilings  and  the  lerel  at  tboae 
ceilings  were  made.  In  spite  of  repeated  re- 
quests for  this  tnformatioii.  the  only  data 
submitted  by  tbe  Administrator  as  the  ba«is 
for  bis  orders  waa  a  projection  of  a  study 
made  in  1947  by  tbe  L^partment  c€  Agri- 
culture of  tbe  cost  of  general  cattle  produc- 
tion In  tbe  intermoimtaln  area  of  tbe  United 
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States.  Tbe  catUe  production  IotoItihI  tn 
thli  sttKtT  tnettadcd  net  ooly  ttic  puturtng 
and  fatt«nln(  at  cattle  for  marltct  but  also 
tiM  bncdlng  and  sale  of  calve*.  In  fact, 
tbe  data  ItMlX  Indlcataa  by  its  very  uiture 
that  the  prodiictlon  operation  Involved  Is  not 
prtmarUy  the  feeding  of  cattle  (or  iniirket, 
but  rather  the  breeding  and  sale  of  cal>  es. 

No  data  of  any  substantial  native  wat-  pre- 
tented  to  the  ccmmittee  to  show  that  the 
OPS  had  made  any  aerloua  study  of  th«  eco- 
nomlCB  Involved  in  the  pasturing;  and  feed- 
ing of  cattle  for  market.  There  seems  to  be 
a  complete  lack  of  understanding  or.  the 
part  of  the  OPS  Admlnlatrator  of  the  fact 
that  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  nsarket  is  usu- 
ally an  entirely  different  operauon  thau  the 
breeding  and  production  of  calves  ^  For 
tboae  farmers  who  are  engaged  In  tbe  pVuc- 
eas  oi  beef  production — In  other  words,  pas- 
turing and  feeding  cattle  for  market — tbe 
coat  of  the  animals  on  which  this  beef  la  to 
be  produced.  U  a  major  factor  in  the  cost  of 
hJs  opcrationa.  In  December  1950  Choice 
and  Prime  slaughter  cattle  were  bringing 
farmers  only  108  percent  of  the  parity  equiv- 
alent tat  that  grad€  of  cattle.  At  the  same 
time,  stocker  and  feeder  steers  were  costing 
the  farmer  142  percent  of  equivalent  parity. 
Notwithstanding  statements  which  have 
been  made  or  any  which  may  hereafter  be 
made  by  representatives  of  tbe  0(Bce  of  Price 
StabUlcatlon.  which  formed  the  basis  for 
tbe  determinations  made  by  that  agency  in- 
dicating the  per  hxindredwelght  profit  or  the 
per  animal  profit  of  producera.  tbe  fact  re- 
mains that  all  BTich  atxidles  and  determlna- 
tlona  were  i»redlcat«d  and  made  upon  a  doc- 
ument prepared  by  tbe  Bureau  <rf  Agiictil- 
tural  ■eonamlei  cntlUed  "Cosnmerclal  Pam- 
ily  Operated  Cattle  Banches,  Intermountaln 
Bc0oa.  1980-47."  and  In  this  connection  we 
deatre  to  call  attcntkm  to  the  figures  that 
Mr.  Oria  ▼.  Weila.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agrtetiltural  Beommlca.  testified  to  or  May 
19.  ItSl.  before  tbe  House  Commlttfe  on 
AgTlcQltarc,  as  follows: 

IMr.  Bars.  Ton  bsve  no  flgrnrs  on  costs 
moA  rsesipts  tfnee  1947.  tf  I  understand  you 
eomctty? 

We  would  bare  nothing  but 
That    is    one    study 
wUdi  eoald  bs  broogbt  up  to  date." 


Tbe   Intcnxujuntaln  region  la 

region  as  far  as  jvoductlon  Is 

Z  mean  tn  tbe  aenss  that  it  is 

in  {HOdtietlon  from  anj  other 


quit* 


tol 


lliat  is  quite  correct.     It  Is 

area  lying  in  northern  Utah. 

Mevatfa.  aouthaastem  Oregon,  and 

It  k  a  type  of  opcratiou 

only  a  smaU  part  of  the  to- 

oountry. 

And,  aC  course.  Is  wboUy  un- 
and  even  more  onrepraaenta- 
of  areas  ouukle  of  tbe  ranee  country. 
In  tbmit  arm  most  at  tbe  Uveatoek  ta  peo- 
tfoeed  oo  ptibUdy  o«n«d  lands.  Is  it 
not*  •  •  • 
"Ut.  WmiM.  Tss.  air. 
"Mr.  Bom.  Ham.  tn  tbe  flcnras  Mr.  DlSallc 
funiiAbfld  the  eoouMtttee  be  gsv*  figvse  for 
1M7  ••  betag  nst  taoocas.  X  taope  tn  four 
■tudy,  white  that  figure  is  carriad  as  'net 
I.'  fOtt  wtu  aseertatn  U  it  U  net 
my  iwtura  oo  lavest- 
lito    _ 

It  alao  inclndau  re^va  on  tbe 
>t  sttparrt- 


MlB  net  raaeb 

Ml    tDTSStmcBt    Is 

of  labor  li 


the  net  laoome. 
hrto  aeeouBt  tboee  two  it 


Instead  of  being  %58  91  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
DISalle.  It  is  «35.70. 

"Mr.  Wkxs.  I  should  think  that  Is  cor- 
rect.- 

In  conclusion  may  I  emphasize  that  these 
orders  are  utterly  unfair  to  producers  who. 
In  good  faith,  believed  that  no  such  orders 
would  be  Issued  and  may  I  aJso  emphasize 
the  fact  that  these  orders  destroy  the  op- 
portunity to  maintain  normal  processing 
and  distributing  operations  of  the  meat  in- 
dustry, and  d*flnlte!y  w-lll  not  result  in  long- 
range  beneflts  to  consumers. 

As  strange  as  It  may  seem,  during  the 
course  of  our  hearings  and  since  the  is.'.u- 
ance  of  the  roU-back  orders  of  M.iy  2)  the 
same  officials  of  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Lave  approved  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  wages  of  workers  m  processiui;  and 
packing  plants  of  the  country  and  have  Itke- 
wlse  approved  increases  In  wages  if  wcrtt- 
ers  in  the  shipyards,  on  railroads.  In  the  au- 
tomobile industry,  and  In  other  Important 
Industries.  It  is  difflcult  for  the  committee 
to  understand  the  inconsistencies  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Stabilization.  Certair-.'y, 
the  approved  Increa-ses  In  industrial  wai'ps 
will  only  brtr.g  about  a  greater  di.'^pan'y  bf- 
tween  the  Income  of  those  engaged  m  agri- 
culture and  those  engaged  In  t.^.dustry 

May  we  express  the  hope  that  your  cova- 
mittee  will  carefully  consider  all  of  the  im- 
portant and  pertinent  facts  relating  to  this 
very  Important  matter  and  that  appropri- 
ate legislation  will  be  provided  tn  the  end 
that  the  distress  which  is  resultlnt;  from  the 
present  unfortunate  situation  may  >:e  al- 
leviated. 


Uhitcd  States  Moves  Toward  Balance,  Not 
Rain 


EXTENSION  OP  FEM.ARKS 

or 

HON  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAUToa^iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all 
gain  from  the  reflections  of  the  philo- 
sophic editor  of  the  Los  An'.;eles  Ehiily 
News.  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Record- 

UmTEii  States  Movks  Tow*bd  Balance    Not 
Ruth 

Last  Tuesday  President  Truman  signed  a 
new  and  tougher  law  that  will  lower  the  dr  sft 
age  to  18'a  and  allow  the  Induction  nt  some 
985.000  men  through  age  35  who  have  bren 
deferred. 

That  Is  only  part  of  the  story  Alreiidy  a 
huge  army  of  men  and  women  are  at  w  .-k 
on  defenae  Jobs  la  basic  Indtistries  thrtutch- 
out  the  United  States. 

Step  by  step,  more  and  more  of  the  Nail  n? 
economy  is  being  geared  Into  the  vast  de- 
fense machinery  of  the  western  world 

The  yoting  man  who  Is  about  to  enter  the 
Ration's  armed  services  finds  himself  asking 
queetlons  about  world  conditions-- and  how 
the  United  SUtes  fits  into  them— that  ither- 
wlae  would  never  occur  to  him.  And  he  Is 
shocked  at  tbe  answers  he  bears  on  every 
tiand. 

Some  are  glib  cracks  by  wise  guj-s  a  ho 
always  can  be  counted  upon  to  have  a  pa: 
SLBswer  for  erary  question.  Some  rcfiect  bit- 
ter dlstlluslonment  and  cynical  rnseniment 
against  everybody  and  everything  connected 
with  the  Ooveroment,  Bven  the  uiiswers 
offered  by  men  and  women  who  by  virr:e  of 
t&elr     experience,     training,     and     p»*iti  n 


should  know  whereof  they  ipeat  are  often 
sensationally  contradictory. 

Naturally  the  young  recruit.  1  ke  his  par- 
ents who  generally  are  more  worried  than 
he  is.  is  confused  and  uncertain 

The  defense  worker  Is  no  less  v  orried  than 
the  industrialist  about  what  He;  ahead  Is 
It  all  to  be  a  sort  of  lost  weeic  end  that 
stretches  Into  years  and  ends  In  a  blind 
alley'  Will  we  reach  a  point  of  no  return — 
and  go  on  existing  as  a  vast  a -med  camp, 
al'^ays  waiting,  waiting  for  the  cay? 

I  can  find  no  record  in  our  tlstory  of  so 
much  self-examination  as  we  find  today. 
Each  searcher  finds  something  that  brings 
a  fleam  to  his  eye,  a  flush  of  hot  blood  to  his 
race,  and  an  Irresistible  urge  to  )roclaim  his 
di5.ro  very 

We  need  to  get  back  to  fundamental  splrit- 
■J..1  values 

The  Nation  reeks  with  graft  and  official 
corruption. 

The  United  States  was  lietraytd  at  Tehran 
ana  Yalta 

Our  leaders  In  Washington  ar?  venal,  un- 
inf'.rmed.  power  hungry  and  unpatriotic. 

Blunders  No  policy.  Indecls:cu.  Every- 
thing Is  being  sacrificed  to  pjlltlcs.  The 
fXTlitlcal  party  has  become  more  important 
than  the  national  Interest. 

And  so  it  goes. 

E'.ery  diagnosis  Is  followed  wit  i  a  prescrip- 
tion. Since  the  real  cause  of  oir  troiible  Is 
lack  of  spiritual  development,  t  le  answer  Is 
simple.  Get  spiritual.  But  can  one  do  this 
overnleht,  as  it  were?  Is  our  c  .ndltlon  the 
end  product  of  many  decades  of  change  that 
will  require  much  experience  ;  nd  time  to 
correct' 

Ti\e  Government  reeks  with  co:  ruptlon  and 
dirty  p<jlltics.  The  answer  Is  simple.  Hold 
an  investigation,  expose  the  rascals  and  throw 
♦hem  out  But  it  Isn't  that  si  nple.  With 
a  national  election  around  the  aear  corner. 
.  fHnals  of  •"out"  and  "In"  part  es  alike  are 
spending  most  of  their  time  holding  Investl- 
iTations.     No  holds  are  barred. 

Every  conceivable  charge  Is  made.  But 
when  the  record  Is  finished  we  Ind  that  by 
and  lar^e  Washington  Is  pretty  much  as  it 
has  always  been.  Anyhow,  the  Mne  between 
out-and-out  smear  tactics  for  jolltlcal  ad- 
vantage and  honest  searching  fcr  facts  Is  so 
thin  that  the  whole  performanc;  Is  Jumbled 
and  about  90  percent  of  It  Is  discredited  as 
a  bad  show 

The  Sunday-morning  quarterl  acking  ever 
w;..it  we  should  have  done  duri  ig  the  cI'ts- 
tTiK  months  of  World  War  11  is  a  good  cut- 
!*•'  for  the  frustrated,  but  so  riany  people 
h:' It  nee  -he  mistakes  against  tte  hopes  In- 
iplr.»<t  by  the  United  Nations  thr  t  the  whole 
'hviv?  rnncpls  out  Insofar  as  anything  we 
'  i:i  :!ow  dn  is  ccnicerned. 

The  real  answer  is  that  no  single  answer 
exl.sts  Its  a  long,  long  story,  ^ny  comoll- 
catPd   and    practically  unknown  to  millions 

It  iR  rather  shoc'ting  to  dlaco^  er  that  Os- 
wald Spengler,  for  Inatance.  writing  33  years 
av,  1  not  only  listed  the  fundanrentil  ques- 
tions that  are  troubling  us  todi  y  but  sup- 
plied better  answers  than  we  Ind  in  the 
VMluminou*  yak-yaklng  now  tak  ng  place. 

Uut  who  has  the  time  or  the  Inclination 
to  read  St)engler?  Or  Toyubet  ?  Or  Jcse 
Orteca    y   Oa.sset?     The    answer:    Practically 

Well,  as  they  say  In  baseball.  "You  can't 
hit  !t  if  v<H]  cant  see  It" 

-Siiu-e  the  fundamental  causes  of  our  ctw- 
rent  situation  are  hidden  from  view  by  dec- 
adefi  of  evrnts  whose  lessons  (an  be  un- 
buned  only  by  hard,  intelligent  brain  work 
and  puiient  study,  we  cannot  hit  them  effec- 
tivuly. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  m»y  be  sure. 
We  are  moving  slowly  and  palnf  jlly  toward 
balance,  not  toward  disaster.    W<'  can  thank 

!;•>•  ire  for   this— not   applied   intelligence. 
Mancucsti  a  Boddt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHICA.H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks]  reported  to  this 
Hou"=e  earlier  this  week  on  the  dilatory 
tactics  of  the  Defense  Department  with 
re.-^pect  to  the  Reserve  problem.  He 
speaks  advisedly,  since  he  is  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  created  in  January  to  study 
and  attempt  to  correct  abuses  and 
inequities  in  the  Reser\-e  program — or 
lack  of  program. 

One  statement  from  my  colleague's 
"no  progress"  report  bears  repeating.  It 
Is  found  on  page  A3941  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  Reserve  Components  Policy  Board  is 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  studying  problems 
of  the  Reserves  It  has  bei?n  working  for 
ma:  y  months  on  these  matters  and  some 
time  ago  reported  a  completed  bill  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  do  not  know 
what  me  bill  contains;  but  I  know  it  is 
bottled  up  In  the  Defense  Department  and 
ur.til  It  is  released,  we  do  not  have  it  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 

These  stalling  tactics  are  •especially 
inexcusable  in  view  of  the  very  abject 
apologies  for  past  errors  in  the  Reserve 
program  and  in  view  of  the  ready  prom- 
i.<es  offered  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  when  the  De- 
fense Department  was  wheedling  UMT 
thiough  Congress.  Both  the  apologies 
and  the  promises  seem  to  be  pretty  well 
forgotten— along  with  the  Reserves — 
now  that  Dt-fense  SecretaiT — "I  want  to 
get  going" — Marshall  has  gotten  his  way 
en  UMT. 

1  The  delay  reported  by  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  is  merely  one  more  chap- 
ter m  the  raw  deal  given  the  Resen.es  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  Con- 
gress. Not  only  were  the  inactive  re- 
servists called  to  duty  after  the  Korean 
invasion  a  year  ago.  despite  the  fact  that 
85  percent  of  them  were  war  veterans, 
but  the  UMT  conference  report  in- 
creased from  12  to  17  months  the  period 
for  which  they  are  liable  for  service.  On 
top  of  this.  Defense  Department  assur- 
ances of  a  sound  Reserve  program,  made 
during  UMT  hearings,  are  now  appar- 
ently lost  somewhere  in  the  labyrinth 
which  is  the  Pentagon. 

For  the  record.  I  should  like  to  recall 
some  of  the  testimony  which  was  given 
during  the  UMT  hearings,  relating  to 
this  Reserve  problem. 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Anna 
Rosenberg  was  most  humble  and  con- 
trite about  Defense  Department  blun- 
ders, and  was  very  ready  with  promises 
when  she  was  campaigning  for  UMT. 
On  January  29.  1951.  she  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee: 


We  did  a  poor  )ob  in  railing  up  otir  Be- 
senrea.  We  did  a  miracle  in  getting  men  to 
Korea  for  General  MacArthur.  Hut  our  rec- 
ords were  not  In  good  order,  and  they  began 
to  call  up  Inactive  reser vista  by  their  mili- 
tary skills.  In  the  years  that  hiive  gone  by. 
thoee  skilia  have  ciianged.  and  our  records 
were  not  in  proper  order.  And  inste«td  ot 
calling  up  the  active  reeervists,  not  in  units, 
they  called  up  ahead  of  time  tne  so-called 
inactive  ones.  There  is  no  way  of  glossing 
that  over  except  to  say  this,  Csngressman. 
We  will  do  a  better  Job  (House  hearings, 
p.  145).. 

And  on  March  1.  1951,  Mrs  Rosenberg 
told  our  comniittee: 

But  one  thing.  Mr.  ChauTnaii,  If  I  may 
say  it,  is  liecoming  increasing!  f  necessary, 
and  no.  one  knows  it  better  than  you  gentle- 
men whose  mail  is  full  of  the  complaints  of 
the  individual  reserves  who  wei'e  called  In; 
that  we  must,  as  quickly  as  possible,  return 
those  men  Into  civilian  life  (iiouse  hear- 
ings, p    *42). 

Fine  promises — yet  the  Ccngr^s,  in- 
stead, increased  the  minimuiQ  period  of 
service  for  these  reservists ;  from  12 
months,  as  provided  in  the  House  bill, 
to  the  17  months  provided  in  the  con- 
ference bill. 

The  same  apwlogies  had  be<n  given  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  cf  the  other 
body.  On  January  12,  1951. 2«Irs.  Rosen- 
berg told  that  group: 

The  fact  does  remain  that  ^ve  called  In 
Inactive  reservists  .  •  •  before  we 
called  In  active  reservists  •  •  •  and  the 
reasons  are  the  folicwing: 

They  were  called  in  to  what  'vas  our  best 
thinking,  according  to  their  ml.itary  classl- 
ficaticns.  It  was  later  found  that  otir  ml'i- 
tary  classifications  were  not  up  to  date;  aiid 
thei-efore  mistakes  were  mad:.  We  are 
deeply  regretful  that  these  m  .stakes  were 
made  and  can  only  tell  you  tte  action  we 
have  taken  to  correct  those  mist  ikes  ^Senate 
hearings,  p.  120). 

To  which  I  might  add  tliat  the  in- 
active Reserves  thus  called  by  mistake 
undoubtedly  are  also  deeply  regretful — 
along  with  members  of  their  families. 

WTiat  is  most  incredible,  however,  is 
that  Mrs.  Rosenberg,  at  the  time  she 
testi.fied  before  the  committee  of  the 
other  body,  apparently  assumed  that 
Congress  would  expect  a  new  and  im- 
proved Reserve  program  before  it  would 
be  willing  to  enact  UMT.    Sh  e  said : 

It  would  he  useless  for  us  tci  ask  you  to 
give  us  a  universal  military  service  and 
training  program  unless  at  the  same  time 
we  would  come  up  to  you  with  an  improved 
Reserve  program. 

But  in  the  same  breath  liie  hedged, 
making  it  clear  that  when  she  said  "at 
the  same  time,"  she  really  did  not  mean 
"at  the  same  time."    She  coatinued: 

And  Instead  of  saying  that  we  will  have  an 
Improved  Reserve  program,  I  aould  like  to 
set  a  deadline  of  a  maximimi  of  6  months  or 
sooner  by  waich  the  Departmer.  t  of  Defense 
will  come  up  with  an  improved  Reserve  pro- 
gram, with  full  consultation  ^rith  all  the 
Reserve  ofQcers  and  National  Owird  and  other 
organizations.  We  are  fully  aware  that  you 
cannot  give  us  this  system  unless  we  improve 
our  Reserve  program  (Senate  liearings.  pp. 
50-51). 

As  the  gentleman  from  Lovisiana  [Mr. 
BrooksI  has  told  this  House,  this  prom- 


ised Reserve  program  is  still  bottled  up 
in  tlie  Defense  Department.  Techni- 
cally, of  course,  the  "6  months  promtee" 
may  still  be  kept  if  the  bill  is  released  to 
the  subcommittee  by  July  10.  since  Mrs. 
R<Kenbergs  promise.  Just  quoted,  was 
made  on  January  10.  I  shall  await  that 
deadline  with  considerable  into'est 

Reverting,  for  a  moment,  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  UMT  bill,  finally  approved 
by  the  Congress,  which  calls  for  release 
of  reservists  after  17  months'  service.  I 
should  Uke  to  point  out  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  raised  doubts  as  to  the 
certainty  of  release  of  reservists  on  this 
schedule. 

The  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal  of 
Apri  21.  1351.  quotes  Mrs.  Rosenberg  as 
announcing  plans  for  the  Army  to  start 
releasing  inactive  reservists  by  Septem- 
ber, and  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  by 
October,  At  the  same  time  It  quoted 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  as  warning  that — 

The  fulfillment  of  all  of  these  plans  is  de- 
pendent on  there  being  no  deterioration  of 
the  international  situation.  It  is  regrettably 
true  In  this  world  that  tlM  best  plans  we  lay 
can  be  shunted  aside  by  hcetUe  actions  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  will  need  to  be 
alert  to  the  possibility  that  the  Defense 
Department  may  attempt  to  shunt  aside 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  Congress  rela- 
tive to  release  of  reservists. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  of  this 
Reserve  sitiiation  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  attention.  Part  of  the  propa- 
ganda that  was  used  to  put  over  UMT 
was  the  argument  that  its  adoption  was 
necessary  in  order  to  release  reservists 
called  to  duty  on  or  after  June  25.  1950. 
We  all  know,  of  course,  that  UMT  caimot 
be  put  into  effect  while  the  draft  con- 
tinues on  its  present  t)asis.  and  that 
adoption  of  UMT  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  early  release  of  reservists 
now  on  active  duty.  Yet  this  false 
propaganda  persists  even  since  congi'es- 
sional  approval  of  UMT. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  speaks  so 
pontifically  on  so  many  subjects,  gave 
circulation  to  this  false  notion  oijy  the 
other  day. 

In  her  daily  column  appearing  in  the 
Washington  News  of  Jime  23,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  wrote,  referring  to  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  set  up  the  UMT 
program: 

I  hope  the  Commission's  plan  will  quickly 
be  set  in  motion  because  I  feel  World  War  II 
veterans,  necessarily  recalled  in  the  present 
situation,  should  be  discharged  as  soon  aa 
pcfisible. 

This  is  so  much  poppycock.  In  the 
first  place,  on  Mrs.  Rosenberg's  own  tes- 
timony, the  ihactive  reservist  veterans 
were  recalled  not  from  necessity  but 
through  an  acknowledged  blimder.  and. 
of  course,  the  inauguration  of  UMT  has 
nothing  to  do  with  releasing  these  men 
who  ought  not  to  have  been  recalled  to 
duty  in  the  first  place. 

An  end  to  Defense  Department  bun- 
gling, crocodile  tears,  empty  promises, 
false  propaganda,  and  repeated  stalling 
with  respect  to  the  Reserve  program  is 
long  overdue. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


Df  TSB  tKycsM  cyF  RSnUSSNTATiyiS 
Fridat.  J*ne  2S,  19 St 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaba  Mr.  Speaker. 
whUe  firing  Up  semee  to  amftll  busl- 
nev.  tlM  sdmlnlstratlon,  eltber  deliber- 
Atittj  or  stupidly,  is  pursiiing  a  ccmrae 
tbat  ^  destroying  small  business  and 
faretnc  aQ  buitinwa  into  elant  mooop- 
ones  whkeh  In  all  probability  caii  be 
taken  ofver  more  easily  wben  the  one> 
wwkiei*  set  up  their  fasdstlc  power 
state. 

UnaoiiDd  eooocmle  and  fiscal  policies 
of  tLe  adminlstraticn  have  all  but  de- 
«tiO(fd  our  domeatle  metal-mining  in- 
doiliy.  and  a^:  a  oonaequenoe  80  percent 
cf  oar  metal  mines  are  ckned  right  in 
this  time  of  national  emergency- 

Meantime  we  have  appropriated  bil- 
nona  of  dollars  to  derekip  metal  mines 
In  f anfgn  lands  and  are  importing  these 
pntfoeti  tram  slaTe-labor  countries  and 
paytnc  ttaaoa  80  percent  above  the  price 
paid  our  domestic  mines.  This  is 
achieved  by  paying  them  in  gold  at  $35 
per  oanee  when,  based  on  the  present 
value  of  the  dollar,  our  gold  is  worth 
a  ffi***^'**™"  of  S58  per  ounce. 

WHAT  A  PABABOS 

It  If  paradoxical  that  we  are  Importing 
2S  pereent  of  our  copper  and  30  percent 
of  oar  lead  and  stnc,  all  of  which  could 
be  pffodoeed  at  less  cost  right  here  at 
hooie.  Dnder  Just  and  practical  mining 
laws.  ttK  Untted  States,  with  only  8  per- 
eent of  the  world's  population  and  6 
povent  (rf  the  land  area  of  the  world, 
beearae  the  greatest  producer  and  fabri- 
cator of  metals  in  the  entire  world,  pro- 
more   than   all   other   nations 


noBocnoir  or  saw  uavobalm  jumxs 


Tlw  detune  in  domiestic  production  of 
is  not  merely  the  concern  of  the 
industry,  but  the  concern  of  aU 
of  the  American  people  for  the  income 
tram  thm  production  of  raw  materials — 
trooi  ■grtrattare  and  mining— is  always 
(iia  flfth  of  oar  natkmal  Ineooke.  Under 
ft  loand  dOMSstie  eoooomy.  the  inoune 
from  mntal  mines  could  be  speedily  in- 
enmmA  a  minimum  of  $3,000,000,000 
vlilcb  woold  mean  an  increase  of 
tn  our  national  tncome. 
employment  to  thousands 
or  MCB  at  «ood  wages. 

fool  blow  was  strucii  at  metal 

wtien  the  ebalrman  of 

SidMXBfliitttee  on  i**T^*»<g  pre- 

from  aettng  on  a  bill 

by  the  Senate  to  ez- 

mtKltt  period  tbe  time  in  which 

assessment  work  oa 

daims  hfUL  under  mineral  loca- 


tion by  miners  and  prospectors.  Many 
of  these  men  had  spent  years  of  their 
lives  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  discov- 
ering and  developing  these  properties, 
and  in  many  iiistances  the  claims  were 
held  by  widows  of  miners  who  had  made 
the  original  discovery  and  location. 
Many  of  these  claims  are  in  high-moun- 
tain areas  still  covered  with  snow  and 
inaccessible  until  after  July  1,  the  dead- 
line for  completinR  assessment  work 
under  existing  law.  This,  combined 
yf\lh  the  fact  that  under  th*^  present 
emergency,  there  is  an  acute  shortaRP  of 
labor  to  do  this  arduous  work,  fully  ^u*:!!- 
fles  extension  of  time  to  complete  ih;s 
work. 

BCTLOMTION    FOR    STt'^TlGlC     MT.VtRAIS     AT     NO 
COST    TO   TAXPATIllS 

To  extend  the  time  would  have  meant 
that  thousands  of  men  would  perform 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  labor,  not  only  developing  ai\d  im- 
proving their  properties  but  dilit.ently 
seeking  to  discover  if  these  properties 
contained  strategic  metaLs  so  soiely 
needed  in  the  defense  effort;  and  all 
without  cost  to  the  Government  or  the 
taxpayers. 

CHAISMAK'S     iUUJrmNT    MXTXTTTD 

The  principal  argument  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  mininu'  for 
opposing  this  extension  was  that  he  and 
a  majority  of  hi?  committee  had  stated 
in  June  1950  that  they  would  not  grant 
future  moratoriums  on  assessment  work 
The  law  passed  by  the  Senate  was  not 
a  moratorium;  it  merely  extended  the 
time  for  completion  of  labor  fur  4 
months.  Moreover,  the  report  of  his 
committee  <Rept.  No.  2248  of  June  15, 
1950)  which  he  considers  such  a  virtue 
to  defend  reads  as  follows:  "The  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  that  no 
fiu^cr  legislation  be  enacted  for  out- 
right suspension  of  annual  assesment- 
work  requirements  either  for  the  cur- 
rent year  or  for  future  years,  periods  of 
national  emergency  excepted.  If  we 
are  not  in  a  national  emergency  right 
now.  just  what  shall  we  call  it'  Last 
year  when  this  report  was  prepared, 
President  Truman  had  just  announced 
that  we  were  closer  to  achieving  perma- 
nent peace  than  at  any  time  since  1945: 
there  was  considerable  unemployment; 
and  while  hcetillties  started  later  in  June. 
the>  merely  comprised  a  trivial  police 
action,  we  were  told. 

AOOB    lNSXn.T    TO    INJtTUT 

Not  merely  content  to  defeat  thi.s 
legislation,  the  chairman  in  a  letter  to 
me  dated  June  26.  1951,  in  answer  to  my 
letter  of  June  23  said:  "I  cannot  en- 
gender much  S3nnpathy  for  those  wl.o 
now  claim  that  they  cannot  do  the  work 
this  last  week  because  of  snow,  as  I  am 
confident  there  was  no  snow  last  Au- 
gust" ;  and  in  the  hearing  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. June  29.  1951,  he  added  further 
Insult  to  inJiuT  by  saying:  "It  is  my  ob- 
servation and  belief  that  those  who  want 
to  get  the  free  ride  are  speculators  who 
are  holding  onto  them  for  some  com- 
mercial value  as  a  fishing  camp  or  trailer 


house  lay-out  or  for  speculatl^  e  purposes. 

thinking  some  angel  will  comt;  along  and 
do  the  work"  and  so  on  and  sc  forth. 

TTPICAL    MINEB    AND    PKOSP  XTTOK 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  typical  example 
of  the  kind  of  people  and  p:  operty  the 
chairman  is  talking  about.  The  Yankee 
Fork  Mining  District  In  Custer  County. 
Idiiho.  IS  100  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
road, and  that  is  only  a  branoh  line.  It 
is  a  particularly  rugged  dlst:lct.  desig- 
nated as  primitive  area  and  nost  of  the 
mines  in  the  area  are  at  ar  elevaiion 
of  9,000  feet.  The  only  incentive  that 
would  attract  men  to  this  district  would 
be  to  mine  for  precious  minerals.  The 
district  already  has  produced  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  gold,  silver,  and  other 
minerals  and  is  capable  of  producing 
many  additional  millions.  Most  of  the 
mines  in  the  area  consist  of  five  or  more 
minmR  claims — a  full  mining  claim  is 
600  feet  wide  and  1,500  feet  in  length. 

One  of  the  miners  who  called  me  long 
distance  to  say  he  was  unable  to  do  his 
a.ssessment  work  because  his  mine  was 
covered  with  snow  has  six  claims  which 
requires  a  minimum  of  S600  in  develop- 
ment work  annually.  He  has  spent  many 
years  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  de- 
veloping the  property.  Prior  to  World 
War  II.  it  was  a  profitable  operation. 
Then  the  war  forced  him  to  close  the 
mine  since  gold  and  silver  were  not  con- 
sidered cs.sential  to  the  war  effort. 
Tod.ty  it  cannot  be  profitably  operated 
because  Of  the  absolutely  Insane  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment The  price  of  gold  is  just  what  it 
wa.s  in  1934--$35  per  ounce — but  labor, 
equipment  and  other  supplies  have  dou- 
bled and  tripled,  and  $35  today  Is  the 
equivalent  of  only  $12.95  prior  to  1934 — 
the  lowest  price  for  which  we  have  ever 
sold  our  gold  since  the  founding  of  this 
Republic  The  owner  of  these  properties 
knows  that  it  cannot  be  profitably  oper- 
ated under  existing  conditions,  but  hav- 
ing Invested  most  of  his  life  and  savings 
in  the  property  he  wants  to  hang  onto 
It  in  the  hope  that  our  Government  will 
re'urn  to  monetary  and  fiscal  sanity. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  he  was  able  to 
scrape  together  the  $600  necessary  to 
finance  his  annual  assessment  work  for 
That  year,  but  the  chairman  seems  to 
think  he  should  have  scraped  up  another 
$500  last  August  to  do  this  year's  a.«;sess- 
ment  work.  This  miner's  predicament  Is 
similar  to  many  thousands  of  other  min- 
ers who  have  prayed  for  relief  from  Con- 
gress but  have  been  handed  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Mining- 

SBTirTAHT  or  rWTOUOR  CHATTTim 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  time  for  assessment  work. 
For  years  the  Department  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  weaken  or  repeal  our  prac- 
tical and  sensible  mining  laws  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  west  and  replace  tl'iem  with 
a  system  of  leasing  which  would  deprive 
the  miner  and  prospector  of  his  rights 
and  make  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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the  landlord  of  the  public  domain  instead 
of  the  public  servant  of  the  people,  as 
he  should  be. 

I  understand  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Mining  who  lives 
in  Midland.  Tex.,  center  of  the  great  oil 
fields,  is  interested  primarily  in  oil;  and 
while  the  oil  industry  is  pretty  "fat " 
these  days,  the  time  may  come,  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  when  it  will  need 
the  .support  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  metal-mining  States. 

THREE   LETTERS 

Appended  are  copies  of  three  letters: 
My  letter  of  June  22  to  Senator  Joseph 
C  O'Mahoney.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs my  letter  of  June  23  to  Congress- 
man Ken  Regan,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining; 
and  hi.s  reply  on  June  26. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs  favorably  report.ed  a  bill 
to  extend  time  'or  completion  of  mine- 
as.se~sment  work  to  November  i,  1951. 
and  chaneed  date  for  succeeding  years 
from  July  1  to  November  1.  on  Saturday. 
June  23:  and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
on  Monday.  June  25. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  mining  refused  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  his  committee  to  consider  the 
Senate  bill,  and  action  was  delayed  until 
14  members  of  the  full  committee  peti- 
tioned Chairmag  MtmoocK  to  call  a  meet- 
iniz  Friday.  July  29.  when  no  action  was 
taken  because  at  that  late  date  bill  could 
be  biought  to  floor  of  House  only  by 
unanimous  consent  and  chairman  of  sub- 
committee said  he  would  block  unani- 
mous consent.     Letters  follow: 

JUNF  22.  1951. 

Hon     JOSEPH    C     O'M.^HONEY, 

Chairman.   Committee    on    Intcnor    ar,d 
/ri.suiar  Affairs.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dz.^R  Mb.  Chairman:  I  have  just  received 
a  lone-di-slance  call  from  some  of  my  con- 
stituents ill  Custer  County,  Idaho,  advising 
tlial  they  will  be  unable  to  complete  their 
annual  assessment  worlc  by  July  1  because 
their  mining  properties  are  still  covered  by 
snow  There  also  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
competent  labor. 

Attached  is  copy  of  Senator  McCarrans 
bill.  S.  1689.  which  will  grant  a  90-day  ex- 
tension to  complete  mine  assessment  work; 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  your  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  favorably 
report  this  bill  at  your  hearing  tomorrow 
morning. 

October  1  seems  a  more  appropriate  date 
than  July  1  for  completion  of  annual  assess- 
ment work  on  mining  claims;  and  it  might 
b-  well  to  have  the  October  1  date  made  per- 
manent. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Wood, 
Member  of  Congress 

JtTNE  23,   1951. 
Hon.  Ken  Regan, 

Chairman.  House  Subcommittee  on  Mining, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  past  10 
days,  I  have  received  long-distance  telephone 
calls  from  constituents  In  Custer  County. 
Idaho,  advising  that  they  are  unable  to  com- 
plete their  mine-assessment  work  before  July 
1  because  their  mining  claims  are  still  cov- 
ered with  snow. 


Attached  are  copies  of  H.  B..  4582  and 
S.  1689,  which  extends  time  for  ccunpletinn  of 
assessment  work  until  October  1. 

I  am  advised  that  S.  1689  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Saturday.  June  23 
(today),  not  only  extending  time  tor  com- 
pletion of  assessment  work  this  year,  but 
advancing  date  for  completion  oi  work.  In 
succeeding  years,  rs  provided  for  In  H.  R. 
4582. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee  will 

favorably  report  either  the  House  or  Senate 

bill    in    time   to    protect    many    miners   and 

prospectors  from  losing  their  mining  claims. 

Sincerely   yours. 

John  T.  Wood. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress   or  the   DNrrED  Statis, 

House  of  Represent ati\'Es. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  26.  19i)l. 
Hon    John   T.   Wood. 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.   D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr  Wood:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  June  23.  which  was  not  received  until  this 
morning.  I  regret  to  advise  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  contem- 
plates no  action  on  the  bills  introduced  at 
this  session  authorizing  a  further  morato- 
rium  on   mining-assessment   work. 

As  you  may  know,  this  moratorium  has 
been  granted  from  year  to  year  for  the  past 
several  years  with  increasing  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  Department,  as  well  as  those 
industriously  pursuing  the  development  of 
their  properties  and  it  has  been  Increasingly 
difficult  to  sectire  favorable  consideration 
of  the  extension  of  this  moratorium  until 
last  year  in  June  a  bill  was  passed  with  a 
definite  understanding  that  it  would  be  the 
last. 

I  am  confident  that  all  claim  holders  were 
well  aware  of  Its  provisions  and  have  had 
a  year  in  which  to  do  their  assessment  work. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  engender  much  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  now  claim  that  they 
cannot  do  the  work  this  last  week  Viecause 
of  snow,  as  I  am  confident  there  was  no  snow 
last  August. 

Regretting  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
favorable   answer   in   the  matter,   and   with 
best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Kkx  Regan. 

Note. — "Department"  has  reference  to  De- 
partment of  Interior. 


Where  Is  GOP  Leadership: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZAfiLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  op- 
position party  is  beating  the  campaign 
torn  toms,  and  the  din  will  become  more 
intense  as  the  election  of  1952  ap- 
proaches. 

The  purpose  of  the  clamor,  of  course, 
is  an  attempt  to  further  befuddle  the 
American  voter.  Therefore,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  of  Sunday.  June  24,  1951. 
entitled  "Where  Is  GOP  Leadership?" 
from  the  recognized  nonpartisan  and  in- 


dependent  newspaper,   the   Milwaukee 
Journal,  is  most  welcome: 

WHEXE     Is    GOP    LXAOEKSHII>? 

The  independent  voter  is  looking  for  « 
presidential  candidate.  He  Is  tbe  citizen 
who  Isn't  Influenced  by  the  mumbo-Jumbo 
of  the  partisan  politician.  Sometimes  he 
votes  RepubUcaji;  sometimes  Democratic. 
And  his  number  In  these  days  Is  sufficient 
to  tip  the  scales  in  'avor  of  one  or  the  other 
party  when  the  chips  are  down.  It  was  he 
who  turned  the  Republicans  out  In  1932, 
and  who  has  kept  them  out  of  the  White 
House  ever  since. 

Today  he  is  looking  to  the  Republican  party 
for  a  leadership  he  can  follow.  And  he  Isn't 
getting  it.  What  this  voter  wants  Is  leader- 
ship which  Inspires  confidence.  What  Is  he 
getting?  A  flcod  of  billingsgate,  dishonest 
insinuations,  character  assassinations  and  a 
befuddling  mixture  of  half-truths  and  out- 
right falsehoods  There  is  too  little  evidence 
of  decency  of  dignity,  of  forthright  couraj;e. 
And  out  of  the  welter  of  name  calling  and 
shadow  boxing  comes  only  confusion  com- 
pounded. 

If  a  worried  citizen  wants  to  know  what 
the  Republican  Party  stands  for  In  foreign 
policy,  where  or  to  whom  shall  he  .'icok? 

Herbert  Hcover.  in  effect,  uraes  a  retreat 
into  our  own  iKiundarles.  Senator  Cain 
proposes  all-out  war  against  China.  General 
MacArthur  would  ei^tend  the  Korean  war. 
come  what  may.  Senator  Whekry  wants  to 
ring  Russia  with  air  bases  but  does  not  want 
to  send  troops  ovprseas  to  protect  the  bases. 
Dewey  and  Dulles  and  Lodge  would  like  to 
continue  the  present  foreign  policy  by  and 
large  Senator  Taft — well,  as  one  sardonic 
commentator  has  observed :  "Tatt  is  the  only 
one  who  Is  right  because  he  has  l>een,  at  one 
time  or  another,  on  every  side." 

And  what  Is  Republican  domestic  policy? 
Is  It  the  liberal  bloc's  enlightened  approach 
to  the  puzzling  problems  of  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial nation  of  history  In  the  midst  of  a 
continuing  Industrial  revolution?  Or  Is  It 
the  approach  of  the  dlehar.-.  Old  Guard,  ever 
reactionary,  still  facing  backward,  still  hop- 
ing to  attempt  to  drag  this  vigorous,  growing 
country  back  to  a  dream  of  normalcy  of 
the  nineties — or  even  the  twenties?  If  some 
of  these  relics  from  the  bralded-vest  era  could 
realize  how  little  Impression  their  talk  of 
what  they  Interpret  as  th?  drift  to  social- 
ism makes  on  the  millions  of  wage  and 
white-collar  workers,  they  would  have  thjlr 
stroke  of  apoplexy  much  sooner. 

Unable  to  get  together  on  things  to  stand 
for.  the  Republican  spokesmen  can  only 
agree  on  things  they  are  against.  And  often 
It  seems  that  they  are  against  everything. 
They  whine  endlessly  about  decisions  long 
past,  they  snipe  at  proposals  of  the  present, 
be  they  good  or  bad,  and  they  snarl  appre- 
hensively about  concerns  of  the  distant 
future. 

There  is  plenty  to  criticize  in  the  Etemo- 
crattc  record,  everybody  knows,  but  the  Re- 
publicans have  offered  no  convincing  answers 
to  the  questions  they  raise,  nc  solution  to 
p  oblems  that  are  real.  Theirs  Is  a  negative 
and  destructive  appiroach  and  It  offers  no 
hope  to  the  voter  who  is  looking  anxlotuly 
for  a  clear,  consistent,  and  acceptable  alter- 
native to  another  4  years  of  Democratic  rule. 

There  are  some  RepubUc&n  leaders.  It  Is 
said  who  think  that  the  party  will  ne«d 
neither  definite  program  nor  Issues  in  1852. 
that  the  Democrats  have  run  down,  that 
the  people  are  "fed  up"  with  Trumanism. 
that  any  Republican  nominee  can  win.  We 
heard  this  talk  everywhere  in  1948,  and 
this  newspaper  supported  Tcan  Dewe;  In  that 
campaign. 

What  the  Republican  leaders  forget  U  that 
a  new  generation  has  come  of  age  since  the 
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OOP  iMt  won  a  nmtkm*]  election,  and  tlut 
thJ  geceraUon  ta  not  at  all  tmprcMed  by 
a  lot  of  ib«  aianxu  owr  vhlcb  tbo  poittical 
m«<llclDc  ooen  b««t  tbeir  cbcstt.  ThU  new 
generation  Is  no  more  ImprvtMd  than  are 
tbe  older  and  more  ezpertenced  Independent 
voters  vbo  have  learned  that  there  are  ras- 
r  aa  In  both  paruea. 

Tbe  opportunity  to  Interest  these  voten 
U  before  the  Republican  Party  btgwlgs.  So 
far  they  are  muSIng  It. 


«t  Tk«tf-«if  Jiik  Pwftllcl  Scca  as 
Victwy  f«  CMmobts  at  Least  as 
at  far  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KonnaoTA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RSFRXSEMTATTVIS 

Fridat.  June  29.  1951 

Ifr.  JXJDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Krmnted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
1. 1  include  the  f  oUowtng  article : 

AT  TitutT  1  -PGirrg  P&aAixxL  Szzn  &s 
VBL-ruai  n»  Comcmnsrs  at  Liast  as  Mvcn 
as  worn  Us 

(By  Ed^ar  Anael  Ifowrer) 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acbeaon  baa  ftated 
tbat  a  eeaaa  Are  along  tbe  old  Korean 
frontlar  would  be  a  nctisry  (or  the  United 


He  nrtatnly  is  an  eaiy  man  to  pleaae. 

ImVU  mm  lOBt  what  kind  of  a  Tlctory  a  re- 
tm  to  tb*  old  unhappy  thirty-eighth  par- 
•JM  bi  Korea  would  be. 

IK  wooM  be  a  U.  N.  Tlctory  orer  tbe  North 
foroaa  that  attacked  tbe  BepubUc  of 
ta  June  I9S0.  The  houeebreaker 
Biirrah  for  our  aide. 

Ik  would  aleo  be  a  Tietary  (or  Bed  China 
over  the  U.  N.  (oroae.  For  Just  aa  the  latter 
drove  the  North  Koreana  out  at  South  Korea, 
■o  tlM  Bed  Chlneee.  aoddenly  entering  tbe 
war  last  Movember.  drove  tbe  U.  N.  (orcea  out 
cf  Hortlk  Korea. 

In  ttiat  respect  It  would  be  a  draw — one 
rooad  for  each  aide. 

SaM   UHAKa  TO  COHQITZB 

Bat  a  draw  with  a  difference.  The  Chinese 
may  want  to  call  the  whole  ahow  off 
they  are  phyilcaUy  unable  tc  con- 
quer Sooth  Korea.  They  have  tried  aeveral 
tbaes  and  (ailed. 

Uttltsd  Statea  leaden  lUce  Truman  and 
Achescai  sre  aajdoua  to  atop  becatue  they  are 
altald  of  eonqoerlng  North  Korea.  To  be 
last  year,  betore  the  Chinese  Commu- 
slsppsd  into  the  flgfat.  the  U.  N..  in  a 
Imrat  of  courace.  proclaimed  that  lu  goal 
la  a  **Bnlted  and  demoeratle  Korea."  Now, 
ffeatlBff  lest  reaching  aueh  a  goal  may  "pro- 
vofes  the  Busilana'*  and  widen  the  conflict, 
tiMf  axo  eiplatntnf  that  they  did  not  mean 
tiMf  wcNdtf  light  (or  a  "imited  and  demo- 
eratle Korea."  Tb«7  win  atrugrle  (or  it 
potltlcally;  la  other  words,  they  wlU  con- 
tLxQS  nyteg  qpesehea  in  (STcr  at  it.  Noth- 
tafBsw. 

t.  the  iniiscapable  oondualoa.  a 

)  wtlh  tbe  CoBuztunlsta  along  the  thirty- 

pmnlM  wouU  be  a  can(aealon  of  (all- 

t  both  rtdas.  cor  aide  aa  well  at  itieir 


n 


JfaSmpfOf.  tn  th«  eyes  o(  hundreds  of 
mmfottmrn  al  mankind,  most  <a  whom  viah 
to  sMb  wKh  tbe  winner,  the  advanta^  would 
Ba  vltb  Bad  China.  For  while  the 
(tattoos  are  afraid  o(  provoking  the 
JJ.  8.  %iM^  Bed  China  is  not  afraid  o(  pro- 
United  Watlona.     Why  ahould  It 


be  afraid,  when  U  N.  lenders  In  generRl.  nnd 
American  traders  before  the  Senate  investi- 
gating committee  In  particular,  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  unwtlUnRness  to 
do  anything  to  "widen  the  conflict  ? 

If  two  adversaries  are  ready  to  stop  fight- 
ing, but  one  of  them  is  afraid  of  a  broader 
conflict  while  the  other  Is  not.  which  ov.e 
looks  gtrci;ger?  Clearly,  the  second;  namely. 
Communist  China. 

So.  If  peace  along  the  thirty-el.!hth  parallo! 
iB  Mr.  Achesons  Idea  of  a  "victory  for  ur 
side."  ;et  us  hope  that  we  avcld  any  more 
such  victories. 

Obviously.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  e  defl- 
nitioii  of  Victory  is  correct,  our  entire  i-on- 
duct  in  World  War  II  was  a  mistake  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  ought  never  have  rough:  his 
way  to  the  River  Elbe  in  Germany  Once 
our  troops  reached  the  Germain  border.  Sec- 
retary cf  State  Cordell  Hull  should  have 
proclaimed  that  «lnce  we  had  forced  the  Nuzl 
aggressors  back  into  their  own  country,  we 
had  gained  a  victory,  thus  we  should  stop — 
leavini,  the  Nazi  military  machine  Intact  and 
able  to  start  all  over  again  whenever  Hitler 
chose. 

MAT    St    OTHER     RtASONS 

General  MacArlhur  m  the  Pacific  shvjUi 
have  stopped  the  war  with  Japan  once  we 
had,  let  us  say.  reconquered  Guam  and 
tbe  Philippines  For  thereby  aggre.«sion 
(against  the  United  State*)  h.id  been 
thwarttd. 

It  is  no  different  In  Korea  tcxlay 

There  may  be  compelling  reasons  for  end- 
ing the  Korean  war  as  soon  as  f)ossible  ju 
alnost  any  terms  It  may  be  more  impor- 
tant to  get  our  troops  back  home  than  to 
continue  paralyzing  further  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Asia,      (I  do  not  think  so  ) 

But  If  that  Is  the  view  of  our  leader?  lot 
them  call  peace  along  the  thlrtv-ei^hth 
parallel  just  what  It  would  be.  namely,  an 
act  of  naked  expediency  But  let  them  re- 
frain from  dignifying  such  a  peace  by  the 
fab"  name  of  victory. 

For  while  we  might  fool  ourselves— since 
we  ao  want  to  be  fooled — we  would  not  fool 
the  Kremlin. 


Hm  Issaes  Mast  Not  Be  Forgotten 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiNOis 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr.  JENISON,  Mr  Speaker,  the 
grave  issues  which  confront  the  Amcri- 
can  people  have  resulted  in  a  Nation- 
wide expression  of  opinion  from  the 
people  directly  to  their  Representatives 
in  Congress.  This  was  particularly  true 
when  the  people  were  aroused,  as  they 
seldom  have  been  before,  over  the  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  General  MacArthur  by 
President  Truman.  Then  public  opinion 
was  oveirwhelmingly  against  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  Since  that  time  the  ad- 
ministration has  paraded  a  steady 
stream  of  high-ranking  witnesses  before 
the  Senate  inqtilry  in  an  attempt  to 
m^iold  the  President's  position. 

Now  the  public  apparently  has  tired  of 
what  aeemed  to  be  an  endless  presenta- 
tkm  of  ecmfusing  testimony.  There  are 
those  who  Interpret  this  as  vindication 
for  the  President's  course. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  is  indicated 
in  striking  fashion  in  a  poll  conducted 


^-^ 


In  Danville.  111.,  by  the  enterprising 
Commercial-News,  a  Gannett  newspaper. 

vigorously  devoted  to  the  public  interest. 
Under  permission  granted  to  me  by  the 
Hou.se,  I  am  enclosing  the  Commercial- 
News  account  of  the  results  of  that  poll, 
which  indicates  the  people  remain  in 
favor  of  the  MacArthur  proposals  by  a 
ratio  of  10  to  1,     The  article  follows: 

It  wa.s  155  to  16  In  the  final  count.  clo.«!ed 
now  In  the  Commercial-News'  latest  poll,  this 
:.(■  I  learn  the  reader's  reaction  to  the  Mac- 
Artliur  strategy  for  Korea  as  against  that  pur- 
sued by  ttip  Truman -Marshall-Aclicson  fac- 
tion. 

The  choices  were: 

•1  favor  the  Truman-Marshall-Acheson 
program  in  Korea,"  to  which  16  said  they  did, 

"l  favor  MacArthurs  program  m  Korea.  ' 
d   proposition   supported   by   155. 

There  were  no  ballots  in  the  "I  am  un- 
dt'cided"   category. 

Tlie  heavy  vote  for  MacArthur  !s  In  line 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  similar  news- 
paper polls  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
.states. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  local  poll 
is  the  iniail  number  of  persons  sufflciently 
interested  to  fill  out  the  ballot  and  return 
It,  The  total  was  less  than  20  percrnt  of 
a  previous  poll  as  to  whether  the  United 
states  should  pull  out  of  Korea  and  send 
additional    troops    to    Europe. 

The  most  significant  factor  appears  to  be 
that  the  public  lost  interest  in  the  Mac- 
Aitliur  inquiry  toward  the  end.  A  recent  na- 
tional poll  showed  that  30  percent  of  the 
{jeople  Interviewed  admitting  that  they  were 
not   following  the  Senate  tiearlngs. 

There  are  other  possible  explanations. 

Politicians  know  that  people  get  excited 
about  men.  but  suddenly  cool  when  Issues 
are  discussed.  If  the  poll  had  been  on 
Truman  it  would  give  people  a  chance  to 
fxnres.s  themselves  about  a  personality.  In 
this  Korea  poll,  while  the  programs  were 
Identified  by  the  names  of  men,  the  hard  core 
if   the   question   had   to   do   with   issues. 

Then  again  perhaps  people  aren't  so  sure 
ab'  ut  Korea  now  Last  June  25  people  were 
sure:  when  Red  China  attacked  and  rolled 
us  back  during  the  winter,  they  were  less 
sure  Then  certainty  rose  again  when  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  came  home  and  addressed 
Congress;  but  when  Secretary  Acheson 
droned  on.  spinning  out  th,e  web  of  a  wet 
blanket  In  colorless  prose,  certainty  declined 
iieain. 

People  who  knew  all  the  answers  In  April 
became  unable  to  stack  one  "if"  on  top  of 
another  and  say  honestly  that  In  their  opin- 
ion one  course  or  tiie  other  Is  the  more  hope- 
ful one  to  follow  In  a  tight  world  situation. 

The  pf  11  posed  a  tough  question  to  call 
h:u1  those  who  most  realized  Its  difficulty  were 
most  reluctant  to  choose. 

The  results  here  were  not  greatly  different 
from  those  of  similar  polls  elsewhere  In 
May  the  Houston  Chronicle  offered  readers  a 
rfiHiice  to  choose  between  the  MacArthur 
and  Marshall  policies  after  both  men  had 
'*■'.-; titled  before  the  Senate  committees. 

In  the  Houston  poll  91  percent  favored 
General  MacArthurs  course,  while  only  9  per- 
cent agreed  with  Secretary  Marshall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  this  unbiased 
report  for  the  purpose  of  call.ng  atten- 
tion anew  to  the  need  for  a  contirued  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  people. 
Apathy  is  the  ally  of  the  er>emy.  An 
aroused  people  can  and  will  protect  the 
Nation  and  preserve  its  irstltutions. 
There  must  be  no  recess  In  oui  thinking. 
The  issues  must  not  be  fogged  by  propa- 
ganda. If  we.  as  Members  of  Congress, 
dLscharpe  faithfully  our  duty  to  keep  the 
people   fully   Informed,   apatl-y   wiii   be 
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routed.  Then  the  issues  will  not  be  for- 
gotten and  the  American  people  will 
register  their  protests  in  the  proper  man- 
ner at  the  polls  in  1952. 


Adddress  of  Hon.  Barratt  O'Hara  at  the 
Illinois  Department  Encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Peoria, 
111. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1951 

Ml-  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leaiiue  m  the  Eig^ly-first  Congress,  the 
Honorable  Barratt  O'Hara,  in  an  address 
at  the  department  encampment  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  of  Illinois, 
stressed  a  fact,  overlooked  by  many,  that 
51  years  ago  during  the  administration 
of  President  William  McKinley  the 
United  States  participated  in  a  military 
action  in  China  similar  to  the  present 
undertaking  in  Korea  in  that,  first,  it  be- 
gan as  an  international  policing  action  to 
curb  armed  lawlessness  and  disorder  and. 
second,  it  was  conducted  by  the  treaty 
powers,  then  standing  in  much  the  same 
position  as  the  present  United  Nations. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  to  include  Mr. 
OHara's  address  to  his  fellow  veterans 
of  the  War  with  Spain,  some  of  whom 
present  at  the  encampment  marched  51 
years  ago  this  summer  to  Pekin  to  subdue 
the  Red  fist  of  China  at  that  period. 

Address    or    Hon.    Barratt    O'Hara    at    thi 

Illinois  Department  Encampment  or  thi 

United  Spanish  War  Veterans  at  Peoria, 

III 

Comrade  Department  Commander:  For 
you.  sir,  and  for  all  our  comrades  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  mayor  of  Peoria  tliat 
his  warm  words  of  welcome  and  the  gracious- 
ness  of  the  hospitality  extended  by  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  the  patriotic  city  of  Peoria  have  made 
us  feel  that  we  are  welcome  guests  of  a 
community  of  fine  men  and  women. 

The  cordiality  of  our  reception  we  accept 
most  gratefully  as  a  reflection  of  the  regard 
In  which  in  this  city  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  are  held. 

May  I  add.  department  commander,  that 
also  It  is  a  personal  tribute  to  you  since 
Peoria  is  your  home  and  this  encampment 
over  which  you  preside  has  given  your  fellow 
townsmen  an  opportunity,  by  the  kindness 
of  their  welcome  to  us.  to  .show  their  affec- 
tion for  you  and  their  civic  pride  In  the  high 
hnd  disiinguished  position  you  occupy  in 
the  councils  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans 

I  am  honored  with  a  commission  from  the 
mayor  of  Chicago,  the  Honorable  Martin  H. 
Kennelly,  to  convey  to  you  expression  of  his 
hlp;hest  esteem  and  to  tell  you  that  among 
the  warmest  memories  of  his  very  busy  year 
of  1950  Is  that  associated  with  his  visit  to 
us  vhcn  for  the  people  of  Chicago  he  ex- 
tended welcome  to  our  1950  encampment. 

We  are  the  veterans  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
that  carried  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
of  America  Into  the  far-away  Orient.  We 
are  gatherer!  here  at  a  time  when  the  youth 
of  a  later  generation  is  carrying  on  the  taaJt 
that  we  began. 


We  then  were  not  timid,  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  timidity  now.  The  destiny  of  a 
nation  Is  as  the  pattern  of  a  human  life.  It 
is  determined  by  laws  and  forces  beyond  the 
range  of  the  finite  mind. 

We  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in 
the  working  out  of  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States,  planted  Old  Glory  in  the  Orient.  Our 
comrades  fought  and  died  In  the  Phllll- 
plnes  half  a  century  ago  and  they  also  fought 
and  died  In  China 

I  think  there  will  be  less  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  over  what  Is  transpiring 
in  the  Orient  today  if  the  approach  to  under* 
standing  is  from  long  range.  The  fact  is 
that  the  beginning  was  in  the  period  of  the 
Spanish -American  War,  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection, and  the  Boxer  expedition,  in  all 
of  which  our  comrades  were  participants. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  happening  In  the 
Orient  today  as  far  as  we  as  Americans  are 
concerned,  that  was  not  outlined  by  us  at 
the  turning  of  the  centtiry  when,  an  Army 
and  Navy  exclusively  of  volunteers,  we 
started  our  country  on  the  road  to  destiny 
and    responsibility   for    world   leadership. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  marches  with 
destiny  there  can  be  no  backward  steps  and 
there  should  be  no  timidity  in  any  American 
heart, 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  what  I  have 
In  mind.  By  destiny  I  mean  that  the  course 
of  nations,  as  the  lives  of  individuals,  runs 
logically  to  a  purpose.  Our  Nation  has  been 
an  instrumentality  for  the  broadening  of  the 
horizons  of  human  life  because  In  all  the 
periods  ol  Its  existence  and  In  all  Its  rela- 
tionships, both  domestic  and  foreign.  It  has 
emerged  from  passing  crises  and  temporary 
confusion  stUl  holding  steadfast  to  its  pur- 
pose. That  purpose  Is  not  the  building  of 
an  empire  nor  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
dynasty.  It  Is  for  the  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment of,  for.  and  by  the  people  every- 
where and  In  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
men  to  share  equitably  according  to  the 
earnestness  ol  their  eflort  and  the  worth  of 
their  contribution. 

Our  present  difficulty  la  the  greater  be- 
cause even  among  our  own  people  Is  a  prone- 
ness  to  shy  away  from  the  word  "destiny" 
as  a  word  either  of  challenge  or  ol  vain 
boasting.  We  ol  the  Spanish-American  War 
know  that  It  Is  nothing  ol  the  sort.  It  Is 
the  word  that  expresses  faith  In  our  coun- 
try and  In  otirselves,  faith  In  the  ability  of 
all  men  everywhere  to  get  along  amicably 
together  if  In  equity  given  half  a  chance, 
and  faith  In  a  divine  providence  tiiat  abides 
with  Individuals  and  nations  of  good  deeds 
and  ol  pure  motivations.  You  either  accept 
liilth  In  America's  destiny  or  you  are  apt 
to  become  as  jittery  at  the  mention  ol  an 
atomic  bomb  as  those  timid  souls  In  New 
York  who  rushed  pell-mell  for  the  Grand 
Canyon  when  the  Spanish  Fleet  was  at  large 
on  the  Atlantic.  You  either  find  your  an- 
swer In  an  abiding  lalth  in  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  or  you  remain  In  con- 
fusion as  to  the  purpose  and  the  outcome  of 
the  development  In  Korea. 

It  is  well.  I  think,  to  remind  this  genera- 
tion that  our  comrades  fought  In  China  half 
a  century  ago,  and  as  part  of  an  International 
army  China  then  as  now  was  seething,  with 
the  difference  that  the  Chinese  now  known 
as  Communists  or  Reds,  then  were  called 
Boxers  and  their  movement  was  called  the 
Red  Fist.  Our  comrades  marched  in  peril 
through  a  hostUe  country  to  the  gates  of 
Pekin.  There,  scaling  the  walls  of  tliat 
Chinese  stronghold,  among  the  slain  was 
Captain  Riley,  father  ol  the  General  RUey 
who  led  the  Illinois  troops  in  the  battles  of 
World  War  I. 

The  similarity  Ijetween  the  Boxer  expedi- 
tion and  the  furesent  situation  in  Korea  la 
striking.  I  wish  to  give  e.mphasi8  to  this  be- 
cause, as  I  have  been  so  long  pointing  out 
in  my  addresses  to  my  comrades,  the  Spsmlsh- 


Amerlcan  War  prepared  the  way  and  set  the 
pattern  for  the  tremendous  events  that  have 
followed  Of  this  I  am  sure:  Long  after  we 
are  gone  future  historians  will  accord  to  the 
Spanish -American  War  an  Importance  over- 
looked by  the  present  generation,  necessarily 
engrossed  In  the  Intense  and  world-reshaping 
developments  that  we  started. 

The  Bcxer  expedition,  exactly  as  the  Ko- 
rean expedition,  began  as  an  International 
policing  action.  It  was  a  Joint  undertaking 
of  the  nations  that  represented  western  civil- 
ization. Hence  there  is  nothing  new  and 
startling  in  the  fact  that  the  present  action 
in  Korea  is  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  and  is  not  solely  our  own  undertak- 
ing and  subject  to  our  exclusive  control. 
What  is  now  the  Unlr.ed  Nations  was  then 
the  treaty  powers.  That,  I  repeat,  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  pattern  that  we  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  set  a  half  a  century  ago 
when  we  carried  and  planted  In  the  Orient 
our  flag.  We  came  to  the  Orient  not  as  con- 
querors .seeking  to  exploit  and  to  take  as  our 
own  the  lands  of  others,  but  to  work  as  part- 
ners with  all  other  nations  of  good  will  and 
of  similar  Interests  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining law  and  order. 

Unless  law  and  order  can  be  maintained 
there  Is  no  chance  In  any  land  for  the  people 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  selfish  and 
the  evil  forces  that  thrive  upon  disorder  and 
lawlessness. 

We  have  a  rightful  Interest  In  the  Orient. 
That  interest  is  confined  to  legitimate  and 
fair  trade  relations,  so  that  on  terms  equita- 
ble both  to  the  orientals  and  to  otirselves  we 
can  find  In  the  exchange  for  the  rich  natural 
products  of  that  region  a  market  for  the 
products  of  our  factories. 

Unless  law  and  order  were  maintained  In 
our  own  country  we  could  not  be  participants 
in  profitable  trade  relations  since  lawless- 
ness and  disorder  would  interfere  with  our 
ability  to  produce  the  wares  with  which  to 
trade.  It  li^  self-evident  that  the  absence 
of  law  and  order  In  any  part  of  the  Orient 
must  prevent  development  and  productivity 
there.  Thus  the  lieneflts  flowing  mutually 
to  the  peoples  there  and  to  ourselves  from 
barter  and  exchange  would  be  denied. 

We  are  not  Interested  in  dictating  the  form 
of  government  in  any  land  other  than  our 
own.  We  are  neither  meddlers  in  the  home 
affairs  of  other  people  nor  tolerant  with  out- 
side meddling  in  our  own  dom^tlc  alTaira. 
We  are  not  interested  as  a  nation  in  chang- 
ing customs  and  religions  since  we  accent 
to  all  our  own  people  tbe  fullest  possible 
freedom  of  action,  and  we  hold  as  sacred  and 
fundamental  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
seek  communion  with  his  god  according  to 
his  lights  and  the  voice  within  his  own  soul. 
Being  a  union  of  sovereign  States,  we  are 
not  interested  in  colonial  possessions.  That 
we  must  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Orient  by  our  course  in  the  Philippines. 
First  we  restored  law  and  order.  Then  we 
gave  generously  of  our  money  and  of  the 
services  of  our  people,  including  the  school 
teachers  who  went  to  the  Islands,  to  prep>are 
for  self-government  a  people  long  under  ths 
yoke  of  a  conqueror.  This  having  been  done, 
we  gave  to  the  Philippines  their  liberty.  All 
that  we  exi)ect  in  return  is  the  good  will  of 
the  people  we  helped  and  the  continuance 
of  mutually  profitable  trade  relations. 

There  is  nothing  complex  In  this  simple 
program.  Certainly  It  should  not  be  the 
source  of  confusion  to  our  own  pxeople. 

Yet.  In  a  nutshell.  It  Is  a  statement  of  the 
foreign  policy  ol  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Orient,  established  by  us  In  the 
Spanish-American  War  when  we  carried  into 
the  Orient  the  flag  and  the  influence  of  our 
growing  responslbUlty  in  world  leadersliip. 

It  is  still  our  foreign  poUcy.  There  txas 
l)een  no  change.  I  Uiiuk  we,  as  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans,  owe  It  to  otirselves 
and  to  the  country  to  let  It  be  known  that 
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tt  wm  oar  eotBradM  who  wen  tht  esccutlnf 
tonm  tn  tbc  inltlml  period  of  that  pottcy. 

Tbe  BMktem  »w«kentn«  of  %bm  OrMmt 
•tartad  vttb,  aad  the  proevas  of  ita  rctraild- 
tof  to  open  to  all  Ita  peoples  a  broadened 
horlaon  at  lUe  dates  from,  the  Spanlah-Atner- 
lean  War. 

I  wlah  that  am  beloved  and  departed  com- 
rade, PMt  Department  Commander  Art  ITuf- 
ton.  vera  here  to  ten  again  the  itory  of  the 
march  on  PeUn  when  eoldleia.  eaUors.  and 
imr<"—  ol  the  Spanlah-Amertcan  War  con- 
stituted tbe  American  contingent  of  an 
Intamatloaal  army  enjiaged  In  a  policing 
operation  tn  CtUna  to  restore  law  and  order. 
Art  and  othera  of  oar  comrades  were  there. 
baetty  as  the  first  American  troops  sent 
Into  Korea  came  from  Japan,  occupied  by 
the  ABiarlcana  as  an  aftermath  of  World  War 
XX.  ao  ware  the  troopa  sent  Into  China  to 
oombat  the  Bad  Plat  recruited  from  the 
PhiUppmaa.  then  occupied  by  us  as  a  result 
at  tha  war  with  ^>aln.  Oen.  Adna  R.  Cbaflee 
It  traoa  the  PliUlppinas  to  eommancl  the 
contingent  In  the  operations  in 
ChlB»  axad  later  was  Joined  by  Oen.  James 
Harrteoa  wnaon.  freah  from  the  command  of 
the  Azmj  of  Pacification  In  Cuba. 

The  Amartean  contingent  In  this  lnt<!ma- 
tloBat  amy  in  China  Bl  yean  ago  consisted 
o(  Om  ]R&th  and  Pourtaenth  Infantry,  the 
Hwlna  Battalion,  six  troops  of  the  Sixth 
Osvaby  axMl  BUey's  battery  of  six  rifled  guns. 
Aftar  ttaa  treacherous  march  to  Pdtln  and  the 
at  the  walla  of  that  city  theee 
with  the  Japaneae  contingent. 
tha  "Ttvbldden  City,"  upon  which 
bad  allan  feet  trod  or  alien 
Drawn  up  for  reTlew.  with  the 
banda  playing  "nMrell  Be  a  Bot 
IB  the  Old  Town  Tonight."  Oeneral 
iTrthsd  them  as  "constituting  as 
and  oomplete  a  brigade  of  fighting 
made  its  appearance  In  the  Par 
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tbe  fifty^flrst  annlveniary  of 
tba  eomBMaDsmeut  of  tbe  fighting  In  Pekln, 
wttb  tba  fhtB  garrlaon  of  tbe  penned- in  em- 
bMriM  Mrtrffl^  to  hold  off  Oia  China  hordes 
UBdl  the  arrlTal  of  tbe  rcactUng  army.  It 
«aa  B^  and  tu^  whether  tbe  forelgnera 
es,  fneludlng  our  own 
r,  flf  ininola.  and  his  charming 
Tht  tntemattonU  army 
>  yM***^  mtaslOB  la  Chlaa  51  years  sgo 
on  Aogist  14, 1901^  tbe  Anml- 
Japaaeae  ware  tbe  first  to  scale 
tmdar  an  latenae  bostUa  fire,  and 
at  S  oiBloek  tn  tbe  aftarnoun  of  that  day 
FridB  bad  fallen  and  the  terror  of  the  Bed 
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Statee  State  Department  protesting  against 
Russian  encroschlngs  In  Manchuria. 

The  Russians  also  were  charged  with  per- 
petrating great  and  brutal  excesses  upon  the 
Chinese,  against  the  protests  and  to  the 
horror  of  the  Americans.  The  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  wrote  that  on  one 
occasion  at  least  the  Americans  fired  upon 
a  party  of  their  allies  to  halt  excesaen  In 
brutality.  The  Russians.  It  was  charged  In 
an  authoritative  British  publication.  In  one 
day  bayoneted  S.OCG  Chinese.  Including 
women  and  children,  and  threw  their  bodies 
In  the  Amur. 

Russia  now  is  pretending  a  friendship  for 
the  Chinese  people.  But  the  memories  of 
some  Chinese  now  I'ving  must  go  back  to 
1900,  when  Russian  bayonets  were  the  prongs 
of  torture  and  of  death  to  Chinese  women 
and  Chinese  children.  These  older  Chinese 
wUl  remember  that  the  Americans  In  China 
In  1900.  as  members  of  the  army  of  the 
treaty  powers,  alone  were  without  base,  self- 
Ish  Interest  to  serve,  and  that  they  gave  a 
full  measure  of  respect  to  the  Chinese 
civilian  population. 

When  our  comrades  51  years  ago  thUs  pum- 
mer  marched  in  the  Boxer  expedttlr  u  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  a  new  order  in  the 
relations  of  the  Western  with  the  Eastern 
World.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
exploitation  and  the  dawning  of  another 
and  a  brighter  laerlod  when,  law  and  order 
restored  to  the  Orlen*.  and  the  e"ll  designs 
of  Rtissla  thwarted,  both  the  people  of  the 
east  and  the  people  of  tbe  west  will  benefit 
and  prosper  In  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good 
will  from  a  commerce  conducted  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms. 

To  bring  this  about,  and  thus  to  a9sure  a 
thousand  golden  years  for  all  the  children 
of  Ood  wherever  in  His  wisdom  they  were 
given  to  be  born  and  to  live,  is  the  de.stlny 
of  OUT  coxmtry.  our  own  United  States  of 
America. 


Tke  Federal  Boreaocracy  and  the  R{ht 
Af  aintt  laflatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENiSON 

OF  ILLIKOa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVKS 
Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  agrees  that  infla- 
tion is  America's  No.  1  enemy  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  Admittedly  there  is  a  divi- 
clOQ  of  opinion  on  the  most  elective 
method  to  conquer  this  enemy.  All  of 
us.  however,  have  a  solemn  responsibility 
to  direct  our  efforts  Intelligently  and  vig- 
orously toward  a  successful  solution.  To 
do  so.  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the 
plain  facts  in  the  matter. 

A  revealing  nonpartisan  summary  of 
the  8ltuati(»i  hai  been  presented  by  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
In  a  bulletin  publlahed  Just  this  week. 
Under  permission  granted  to  me  by  the 
Bouse,  I  Include  tt  in  the  Congressional 
Ricoio  for  the  careful  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  Prepared  by  Alvin  A. 
Burger,  research  director  for  the  council. 
It  is  as  follows : 


BoaaaticaacT  amd  ths  Ftcht 
Aoanmr  iNVUkTioif 

V  Ttaela  Sam  would  only  follow  the  advice 
ha  haa  glnu.  the  American  people  on  com> 


bating  tbe  forces  of  Inflation,  he  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  removing  this  roadblock 
tu  our  Nation's  defense  productlo  \  effort. 

But  so  far  Uncle  Sam  has  i  erslstently 
failed  or  refused  to  heed  any  part  of  his  uwn 
advice  in  the  matter,  and  the  co  isequences 
may  be  very  costly  to  the  Amerl  an  people. 

Here  Is  the  picture: 

President  Truman,  in  a  serlet  of  public 
addresses  since  the  outbreak  of  he  Korean 
war  Just  a  year  ago.  has  told  vs  what  we 
must  do,  working  together,  to  avert  the  dan- 
v,.:rs  of  liiflation  In  this  crucial  period  when 
defense  pr<xluction  haa  first  prlcrily  on  our 
eciiiiomic  resources. 

He  has  told  the  Nation's  consuners  to  buy 
only  what  they  need,  and  to  pu*  <;JT  burying 
whenever  they  can.  He  has  toll  business- 
men to  avoid  piling  up  Inventcrles.  to  In- 
crea.se  eificlency  wherever  possl  )le,  and  to 
keep  prices  down.  Hr;  has  askeU  employers 
to  conserve  manpower.  He  haa  isked  all  of 
us  to  wurk  harder  and  longer  ai  d  to  forego 
wat?e   Increases  or  more  profits. 

The  President  has  said  these  p  oposals  call 
for  "patriotism  and  self-restraint"  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  He  haa  ceclared:  "If 
we  all  work  together  as  a  team,  U  everyone 
dues  his  part,  we  can  bent  Inilai  ion.  we  can 
secure  the  defense  of  this  Natic  n  and  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living  lor  the  average 
family  '" 

These  sensible  antl-lnflstion  suggestions 
can  only  succeed,  however,  if  the  Federal 
Government  itseU'  takes  the  lea  1  in  putting 
them  into  practice.  For  the  I  ederal  Oov- 
ernment  is  the  Nation's  greatest  ccnsumer 
of  goods  and  services.  It  is  the  largest  em- 
ployer of  civilian  manpower,  ijad  the  cost 
cf  running  the  Government  is  reflected  In 
the  price  of  everything  we  buy. 

But  the  Federal  biireaucracy  o  ivlously  does 
not  want  to  play  on  the  Nation  s  anti-lnfla- 
tion  team.  It  has.  In  fact,  been  dragging  Its 
feet  with  respect  to  compliance  with  most 
of  the  President's  stiggestlons. 

tJNCLX    SAM SUOPPEB    DK    LUXS 

To  begin  with,  let's  take  the  purchase  of 
goods. 

President  Truman  told  An  erlcan  con- 
sumers: "Buy  only  what  you  n  ;ed  and  can- 
not do  without.  •  •  •  We  can't  buy  all 
the  new  gadgets  and  convenien  :ea  we  would 
like.  •  •  •  We  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept some  reduction  In  our  standards  cf 
living  1  am  sure  that  we  w  U  be  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  here  at  home  " 

But  not  the  Oovemment.  Nothing  can 
compare,  for  example,  with  tbe  prodigal  way 
In  which  the  armed  services  hi  ve  been  buy- 
int;  r-ivllian-type  goods. 

For  Instance,  tbe  Army  has  pvirchased  a 
total  of  68,000.000  can  open*  rs  since  the 
start  of  "^he  Korear  campaign  1  years  ago. 
There  are  about  a  million  an  1  a  half  men 
In  the  Army. 

Army  Ordnance  recently  pur:hased  6,000.- 
000  gallons  of  paint  In  quai  t  and  gallon 
cans.  This  waa  a  full  year's  requirement, 
but  the  Army  sought  deliver  /  in  60  days. 
This  huge  order  for  paint  li  clvUian-slze 
cans,  rather  than  in  6-gallon  c  ins.  was  criti- 
cised by  paint  suppliers,  anc  admitted  as 
unwise  by  the  Army. 

The  Army  set  up  a  requirement  of  4.636.- 
000  web  belU  for  the  year  1951.  This  Is  three 
belts  per  man.  although  only  one  Is  issued 
per  man  per  year.  Its  1B51  requirement  for 
combat  boots  was  set  st  11.75:  •.000  pairs,  al- 
though the  total  constimptlon  was  estimated 
at  4.800.000  pairs. 

During  tbe  0  months  fn  m  July  19S0 
through  March  1061  the  3uartemisster 
Service  bought  1,918.000  poinds  of  black 
I>epper. 

Last  January  the  Quartermaster  Service 
bought  8,000,000  pounds  of  oL  omargarlne  at 
2'^'i  cents  a  pound.  At  the  ^ery  same  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  selling 
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6,500.000  pounds  of  stirplvs  butter  to  Italy 
for  15  cents  a  pound. 

Military  "scare"  buying  not  only  precipi- 
tates general  shortages  of  consumer  goods, 
but  naturally  forces  up  the  price  of  goods 
thus  bought.  T(K  example,  since  June  IMO 
the  price  of  army  blankets  has  risen  f r  m 
$7.82  to  910  each;  combat  booU  from  #6.03 
to  $11.63  per  pair:  army  mattresses  frcsn 
$7.83  to  $13.42  eacb;  winter  drawers  from 
$1.55  to  $4-15  per  pair,  and  so  on  down  a 
long  llrt. 

WABTIUS  AUSTTSmr  Ul  TH«  STATE  DEPAmOKT 

Speaking  of  purchases  of  food  items,  tbe 
State  Department  has  asked  Congress  for 
$24,875  next  year  to  provide  a  series  of 
luncheons  for  visiting  foreign  sttidents  and 
others  under  Its  educational-exchange  pro- 
gram. There  are  to  be  175  such  luncheons, 
eacb  for  14  to  18  persons,  and  the  average  tab 
is  estimated  at  $8.73  per  person.  This  is 
good  living  even  In  Washington,  D.  C 

This  $24,875  State  Department  request  for 
deluxe  luncheons,  by  the  way.  Is  equal  In 
amount  to  the  Federal  income  taxes  paid 
this  year  by  about  200  average  American 
families  having  Incomes  of  $3,500  per  year. 

TTNCLX  SAM  AND  MANPOWEI 

Another  thing  the  country  must  do  to  curb 
Inflation,  the  President  has  told  us.  Is  to 
"make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
manpower."  In  this  manpower  directive  of 
January  17  he  tirged  all  employers,  both 
private  and  governmental,  to  avoid  over- 
manning and  overetafflng. 

Reports  of  the  Byrd  committee  show  that 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  on  Federal 
payrolls  has  Jumped  from  2.184,681  on  De- 
cember 31.  1950.  to  2.400.121  as  of  April  30 
(the  latest  flgiire).  an  Increase  of  224.440  in 
4  months.  This  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  filling  new  positions  at  the 
rate  of  1.870  per  day.  every  day  in  the  month. 

This  Buperrecrultment  program  takes  an 
Interesting  turn  now  and  then.  Recently  an 
official  of  the  new  Defense  Transportation 
Administration  reported  that  that  agency  Is 
"stockpiling"  stenographers  "ag&lnst  the 
needs  of  the  future." 

The  number  of  fuU-tlme  and  part-time 
chauffeurs  in  Government  employ  has  grown 
to  a  total  of  25,680.  the  Byrd  committee  dis- 
closed on  June  8.  Just  this  week  Congress 
began  to  try  to  cut  this  nimiber  down  a 
little. 

The  Military  Establishment  Itself  Is  a  prof- 
ligate user  o»  manpower.  A  surrey  Just 
made  by  a  Senate  armed  services  subcom- 
mittee covering  16  baslc-tralulng  centers 
found  95.784  officers  and  enlisted  men  per- 
forming varlotis  types  of  overhead  functions 
In  these  Installations.  About  40,000  of  these 
*ob8  "could  certainly  be  filled  efficiently  by 
limited  service  personnel,  women  or  dvll- 
lans."  the  report  stated. 

"What  this  means."  the  survey  report  con- 
cluded. "Is  that  within  this  limited  sample 
of  the  various  armed  services  there  are  thu 
equivalent  of  three  to  five  divisions  of  com- 
bat-qualified men  sitting  In  the  'chair 
corps."  In  other  words,  sitting  at  desks, 
working  in  kitchens,  carrying  messages,  driv- 
ing automobiles,  operating  motion-picture 
machines,  running  PX's.  and  doing  similar 
Jobs  are  nearly  enough  men  to  flU  our  (mili- 
tary) commitment  to  Eur<^." 

PEDEXAI.    KMPU3TXXS    WANT    MOBC    PAT;    OPPOSB 

cuTB  n(  LBAra 

The  President  has  told  American  workers, 
farmers,  and  btialneaamen  bow  they  may 
contribute  to  the  war  against  Inflatloa.  He 
said:  "To  meet  tbaae  (war  production)  de- 
mands wUl  require  hardw  work  and  longer 
hours  for  everirone.  •  •  •  We  may  have 
to  forego  proAta  or  wage  ineraaaes." 

Various  Federal  enqiloyeaa'  orpmlaatlona 
are  currently  preaaurlng  Oongressfor  a  pay 
Increate  from  10  to  90  percent.  Postal  em- 
ployees want  a  pay  ratae  of  IT  paroaat.    A 
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T-perecBt  increase  in  pay  for  i  AOO.OOO  dassl- 
fled  employeea  has  heen  recomjnended  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Byrd  committee  estimates  that  the 
Government's  annual  salary  and  wage  bill 
for  Its  ctvlllan  employees  Is  new  up  to  about 
eight  and  one-third  billions  which  equals 
the  peak  amount  paid  at  the  height  of  World 
War  n.  If  only  the  7 -percent  increase  pro- 
posed by  the  CWil  Service  Commission  were 
to  be  approved,  about  $250,0O}.000  would  be 
added  to  the  anntial  salary  outlay 

At  the  same  time  Federal  employee  org&nl- 
tatlons  have  been  fighting  a  1  attempts  by 
Congress  to  reduce  excessive  annual  (vaca- 
tion) and  sick  leave  prlvUegei.  now  accorded 
to  Government  civilian  warken.  Classified 
employees  are  allowed  26  working  days  of  an- 
nual leave  each  year,  and  is  days  of  sick 
leave.  This  total  of  41  days  Is  equivalent  to 
8Vs  workweeks  per  year,  and  Is  far  In  excess 
of  what  workers  In  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  in  private  enterprbte  receive. 

The  Senate  took  action  last  vreek,  however, 
to  shave  6  days  off  the  26  days  of  annual 
leave  presently  granted.  kleanwhUe.  tbe 
Budget  Bureau  has  advanced  a  graduated  an- 
nual leave  plan  which  seems  M  have  consid- 
erable merit. 

CKEATXB     nnClXNCT — TBS     OOA'DUHCXNT'S     BIG 

OPPOBTtTwrnr 

The  President  urged  American  business- 
men to  'Increase  efficiency  in  every  way  pos- 
sible." 

Here  la  a  field  in  which  tte  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  really  set  an  example,  for  it  has 
an  almost  limitless  opportuilty  to  Improve 
Its  operating  eflielency  and  at  the  same  time 
conserve  manpower,  materials,  and  funds. 
Yet  It  is  here  where  Uncle  Sa:n  drags  his  feet 
worst  of  all. 

Measures  to  reorganize  anc.  modernize  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  tb(  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Post  Ofllce,  Federal  medical 
services,  public  works,  persotinel  administra- 
tion, and  other  Federal  actlvlUes  In  line  with 
sound  Hoover  Commission  propKMals  remain 
burled  in  Congress,  the  victims  of  opposition 
by  Federal  bureaucradea  and  spending 
lobbies. 

Bills  to  abolish  the  fantastic  RFC  now 
languish  In  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  bogged 
down  bj  administration  opiiosltlon. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  press  for  congre: clonal  approval 
of  new  OoTemment  power  projects,  new  bu- 
reaus, new  grant-in-aid  prsgrams  and  the 
Brazman  farm-cubsldy  plan  disguised  as  an 
antl-lnflatlan  measure  tuuler  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 


ballettn  were  obtained  from  recent  House 
and  Senate  Approprlattoaa  Oonunittee  hear- 
ings on  varloua  approprtatlon  raqtiesta  for 
idsa  and  supplemental  requests  for  IMl. 
Civilian  pcraonnal  data  ware  obtained  Irom 
Byrd  committee  records.) 


Slimi  and  DefeB$e  Hoaskf 


TBB  xmrLixgo  tmxx  ow  <i 

Tbe  President  told  bus meaenten.  "^old 
your  prices  down." 

Cost-of-living  prices  have  Increased  by  84 
percent  since  IMO,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  But  the  price  of  Federal 
Government,  in  terms  of  IMeral  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  people,  rose  by  well  over  500 
percent  between  fiscal  years  IMO  and  1960 
(before  Korea).  The  preeeat  defense  emer- 
gency has  sent  it  soartng  liigher. 

The  administration  inslfta  on  rigid  eon- 
trola  over  prloea.  It  wants  certain  prices 
rolled  back.  If  the  Ped<!ral  Oovemment 
would  roU  back,  the  oves'-all  cost  of  its 
nonmUltary  activities  to  their  1948  level 
(which  the  Hoover  Commission  and  others 
said  was  plenty  high),  it  'sould  deflate  the 
price  of  Oovamment  about  t4,O00.O00XX)O. 
ALvnt  A.  BcrasB. 
AeteorcA  Director. 

(Nous.— ^otatkma  attributed  to  tbe 
President  were  taken  trom  hla  radio  address 
at  SaptNBbar  9,  I960,  hie  Jfttekstm  «lay  qseach 
at  April  14,  19S1.  hla  maajiower  dKccttva  of 
January  17,  ttfl.  and  tali  radio  addresa  of 
/una  14.  1961.  Data  ob  xoilltary  purchases 
and  on  other  aprndlng  items  dtad  in  this 


EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAT  J.  MADDEN 

or  vnoAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Saturdav.  June  iO,  19SI 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  sets  out  some  intereet- 
ing  facts  regarding  the  iienalty  society 
pays  for  allowing  slums  and  poor  hous- 
ing conditioQS  to  exist.  The  defeat  by 
the  Congress  of  the  defense  housing  bill 
was  false  economy  and  merely  postponed 
the  day  when  the  Government  will  take 
steps  to  do  something  on  the  hoxising 
crisis  in  defense  and  industrial  areas. 
Taa  Cost  or  &.vm  Aaxaa 
Slums  are  the  moat  costly  portion  of  cities 
in  terms  of  city  services  as  well  as  in  human 
decay. 

This  fact  was  pointed  up  by  a  recent  inves- 
tigation by  Loulsvllle'B  housing  commission 
and  the  county's  planning  and  zoning  com- 
mission. The  survey  covered  two  areas  in  the 
same  section  of  Louisville.  One  sactton  was 
considered  as  standard;  tba  other,  subatand- 
ard.  CMi  every  count— aickneas,  crime,  fire. 
juvenile  dellixqueiu;y,  divorce,  deaertlon.  re- 
lief cost — the  substandard  area  came  off 
second  best. 

The  standard  area  had  1S.804  residents, 
v^lle  in  the  substandard  area  there  ware 
17.2S4.  Houalng  In  the  substandard  area 
was  considerably  below  par,  contalnli»g  79 
residential  blocks,  of  which  68  percent  were 
classified  as  slunu  and  5  percent  as  accept- 
able. By  comparison,  the  standard  area  has 
84  residential  blocks  of  which  only  SJ  per- 
cent were  graded  as  slvms. 

Herel  how  the  two  areaa  compared  in  costs 
to  the  dty: 

Ck)naldcrabiy  more  polldng  was  required 
In  the  substandard  area,  with  policemen  ar- 
resting 2,174  people  there  as  compared  with 
823  arrests  in  the  standard  area.  Gambling 
arrests  totaled  2S7  compared  with  1S3  In  the 
standard  area. 

PoUoe-patrol  ears  mode  nearly  a.060  runs 
to  the  aubatandard  area  tn  the  first  4  months 
of  1949  as  compared  with  1,090  to  the  stand- 
ard area.  Then.  too.  there  were  nearly  twice 
as  many  ambulance  runs  to  the  substandard 
area. 

The  substandard  area  also  sent  many  more 
people  to  criminal  court — 274  as  compared 
with  94  from  the  standard  area.  Juvaslle 
dellnqtwney  flourished  in  the  aubatandard 
area,  with  tills  araa  aandlng  908  panona  to 
Juvwnile  oourta,  while  only  IS  appeared  from 
tha  standard  area. 

Fbe  protactlim  waa  conaidcrablr  more 
eoatiy  In  tha  alum  area— chiefly  aa  a  raault 
of  tha  age  of  tha  hulldli^s  ia  t^  ur**- 
There  were  146  dwelling  firaa  in  the  sub- 
standard area  compared  with  100  in  the  other 
saetkm. 

OzaatesC  diffarenoe  tn  tha  coat  of  the  areas 
showed  up  tn  welfare  asslaUnce.  Ttie  city's 
bureau  of  aocial  servioaa.  with  91  XamlUea 
from  tha  alum  area  on  ita  rolla,  spent  148,188 
In  19M  aa  compared  with  99,138  for  « 
families  In  the  standard  area.  Then,  too, 
the  death  rate  from  tuberralosis  in  the  mtb' 
atanttrd  area  waa  double  that  in  the  stand- 
ard araa.  Ttalttnf  pubUc  healtb  nunaa  callad 
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on  3.834  patlentt  at  home  In  the  subsM^nd- 
krd  are*  compared  with  6(M  In  the  st&ndard 
neighborhood.  There  were  also  more  dl- 
vorcw  and  more  cases  of  desertion  and  non- 
support  among  beads  of  families  In  the  sub- 
standard area. 

Such  agures  point  up  the  economic  side 
of  the  slum  problem  and  sxiggest  the  value 
of  well-planned  clearance  programs. 


Pertccntioa  of  Catholic  Ckorch  Leaders 
a  HoBfary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATn'ES 
Tuesday,  June  26. 1951 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
a^'alnst  religion  and  religious  fret-dom 
continues  unabated  m  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries.  One  of  the  most 
recent  spectacles  of  so-called  treason 
trials  has  just  taken  place  in  Red  Hun- 
gary, where  Archbishop  Joseph  Groesz, 
the  acting  prlraate  and  highest  ranking 
mo&ber  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  that 
country,  was  on  tnal  together  with  sev- 
eral other  church  leaders  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  treason  and  conspiracy 
against  the  state. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  these 
Communist  propaganda  trials  in  recent 
years.  We  have  become  accustom«Kl  to 
the  so-called  confessions  of  fantastic 
and  incredible  crimes,  to  all  the  shady 
methods  and  tactics  used  on  the  helpless 
and  hai^esa  victims,  and  to  the  pattern 
of  conviction — all  of  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic to  the  totalitarian  state. 
whether  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  Communist. 

That  does  not  mean  to  say,  houever. 
that  we  have  become  callous  or  insensible 
to  the  crimes  being  perpetrated  against 
Innoceot  people.  The  free  world  will 
continue  to  be  shocked  and  dl^usted  at 
these  acts  of  barbarism,  the  courtroom 
scenes  and  the  confessions  "staged"  by 
an  unscrupulous  regime. 

All  great  faiths  are  menaced  by  this 
atheistic  communism,  which  is  seeking 
to  destroy  aU  religions  and  every  trace 
of  religious  freedom.  Hence,  we  must 
speak  out  in  condemnation  of  this  god- 
less evil  each  time  it  rears  its  ugly  head. 
As  the  New  York  Times  stated  editorially 
a  few  days  ago — 

It  may  not  spedflcally  help  tbeae  tragic 
p«opl«  to  bnuid  the  Hungarian  regime  for 
what  tt  IB  dotng.  but  to  keep  allent  would 
Iflsd  many  people  behind  the  iron  curtain 
to  b«U*v«  ttutt  w  do  not  care  what  happens 
to  them.  In  the  name  of  humanity,  if  for 
no  otlMT  reaaoa.  the  United  Statea  Oovem- 
meat  tfy^i*^  go  on  record  aa  condemning  the 
Hunffartaa  aaqralsloue.  aa  well  aa  theee  phony 
trtala. 

Opeaker.  the  trial  of  Archbishop 

f<Aoirad   the  familiar  pattern 

jB  um  iflndsaenty  and  Vogeler 

eoofesskms  were  obtained 

of  tortore  and  indignities  to 

•Qd  body  vblcb  no  human  being  is 

tUe  to  saadore.    These  techniqiwa 

and  tmitaL  but  evidently 

wbea  used  against  the 

timoeent  people. 


Mr. 


During  the  famous  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  I  publicly  called  upon  Pre^l- 
dent  Truman  urging  him  to  direct  our 
Department  of  State  to  release  to  t!;-- 
world  ail  the  pertinent  facts  in  our  Guv- 
ernment's  possession  concernin::  tiu- 
ca.se.  I  also  suggested  that  the  entire 
matter  t>e  turned  over  to  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
Cardinal's  freedom  I  now  a-'am  call 
on  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  release  all  available  facts  in  the 
Mindszenty  and  Groe.sz  cases,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  these 
cases  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  way  thi.s  situation  has 
developed,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
fate  of  Archbi.«;hop  Groo.sz  was  .sealed  2 
years  ago  when  he  became  acting  Pri- 
mate of  Hungary,  following  the  convic- 
tion of  Cardinal  Minds/.entv.  It  would, 
therefore,  stand  to  reason  that  this  is  a 
continuation  of  the  old  persecution. 
Consequently.  I  am  even  more  convinced 
today  that  this  is  a  maaer  which  our 
country  should  brins  before  the  United 
Nations.  By  brinsmg  it  T<o  the  attention 
of  this  international  tribunal,  the  fake 
claim  of  religious  toleration  in  th3  iron- 
curtain  countries  and  their  continuous 
persecution  of  religious  leaders  and  m>:n 
of  faith  generally  will  be  exposed  for  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world  tj 
see. 


The  Korean  War:  A  Balance  Sheet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom,  if 
ever,  in  the  midst  of  war  has  an  admin- 
istration been  forced  to  fight  for  prot:re.^s 
and  peace  against  such  a  strong  combi- 
nation of  predatory  international  eans.;- 
sters  abroad  and  irresponsible  political 
obstructionists  at  home.  Our  heroic 
sons  in  Korea  enduring  unspeakable 
hardships  in  order  to  bring  closer  to 
reahty  the  long-sought  method  for  en- 
forcement of  international  law — these 
sons  are  actually  t)eing  subjected  to 
psychological  warfare,  not  only  from  the 
armies  they  fight,  but  also  from  poli- 
ticians at  home  who  undermine  morale 
by  telling  our  fighting  men  that  their 
efforts  are  in  vain. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  came  forward  on  June  25,  1951, 
and  presented  its  encouraging  analysis 
of  the  Korean  war.  The  editorial  merits 
inclusion  in  our  Record  : 

Thx  Kokxan  Wax:  A  B4lancx  Shetet 

It  was  Juat  a  year  ago  today  that  Russia 
unleaahed  her  North  Korean  puppet  trtx^ps 
In  unprovoked,  ahameleaa  aggression  on 
South  Korea. 

This  precipitated  an  undeclared  war.  still 
lUMtor  way.  which  haa  cost  the  Dnlted  States 
•ome  70,000  combat  caaualtles  to  date. 

But.  tcv  the  flrat  time,  we  have  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  legitimate  Soviet  move  toward 
•  ceeae-flre. 


T':.:.s  .iiiniversary  l.s  a  ?ood  time  o  review  a 
:.-.v  fi'-f?,  t'  wclKh  the  Korean  siiuatlon  In 
t»Tm>  .if  our  national  hopes  and  :  .^plratlor.s. 
Wf  w«re  l;)'Ted  into  police  action  In 
K  rr  '  tr,  prestTVp  the  ideal  of  a  decent  world 
i;.  -Ahich  la:2e  and  small  naMoiis  ilikc  could 
tu-  s.ife  fr^m  r:tw  agsjres.sion. 

P". -:  positive  that  the  United  States  h:icl 
no  ;:it.ention  of  in.'5tit?nlln«  a  w.i :  in  Korea 
was  our  woeful  utipreparedness  i  yt  ar  ago. 
The  North  Koreans  were  equ  pp^d  ^"d 
trained  W^'  went  in  with  green  I'urrlson 
forces  and       -'I'-'e  equipment 

Since  t:.  •  >'  (' '."^  rl.iys  when  the  Pupin 
perimeter  dally  shrank  we  liave  T»k;ed  a  re- 
markable comeback  In  Kor»a  N'  w  tt  ci.n  be 
safely  said  that  we  are  smashme  evrvThliig 
the  Reds  are  throwlns  at  us.  v  ith  fearful 
casualties  to  the  enemv 

The  brilliant  Inchon  landings  in  Septem- 
ber actually  turned  the  tide  of  th.  first  pha.«.e 
of  the  war.  The  sciaid  nhn'se  '^egan  with 
the  entry  of  the  fhme.^r  R-d*  in'n  the 
struggle,  a  move  obvtouslv  dictate  i  hv  RuR^ia. 
The  first  shock  of  the  mas.-»d  Chine.se 
threw  us  back,  but  since  thPi  Operation 
Meatgrlnder  has  pulverized  Mp  's  legions. 
The  Chinese  Reds  have  earned  n  i  fare  from 
their  failures  to  make  their  spn  ic  -:'(■•  -^Ive 
good.  They  have  lust  the  crei  m  o:  t;..-;r 
armies  in  Korea. 

Despite  our  tragic  losses  In  Korra.  t!ie 
results  of  our  Intervention  las  June  can 
be  put  down  generally  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  ledijer  It  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
soler what  the  results  of  non  nterventlon 
W'-'Mid  have  been,  to  see  this  clej  rly. 

Had  we  allowed  Ru.=sia  to  gobMe  up  South 
K  irea  in  a  cheap  victory,  it  is  i  xssible  that 
most  of  Asia  would  be  in  ComMunist  cor.- 
trol  today.  Certainly  the  Chi  if  se  Commu- 
nists v;ould  have  taken  Indoch  na  by  now. 
and  Indochina  1.'=;  the  strategist: '  key  to  all 
of  southeast  Asia 

Morally,  we  have  gained  gref  tly  bv  tak- 
ing stage  center  as  the  chief  iefender  of 
the  United  Nations  Creakv  as  tre  its  oper- 
ations, the  U  N.  remains  our  b  -st  hope  f->r 
a  decent  peace  In  a  decent  world  The  U  N. 
would  have  atrophied  as  an  ef  ecMve  force 
had  we  not  gone  to  Korea's  aid  vhen  Russia 
broke  the  peace.  As  it  is  new  t  le  U  N  has 
a  chance  to  become  a  real  co;ncil  of  na- 
tions, despite  Ru.s.sia's  sabotagli  4  tactics. 

Moreover,  the  net  efTect  of  th«  Korean  war 
has  been  good  on  the  home  f:ont.  It  did 
awaken  us  to  our  terribly  nakec  and  unpre- 
pared position,  and  we  have  mn  .ed  to  rearm 
and  defend  ourselves  again  It  needed  some 
great  .shock  10  waite  us  up  to  ou  •  dan^jer. 

There  have  been  and  are  grc;  t  riifTerences 
of  opinion  over  the  proper  cojduct  of  the 
Korean  war,  its  scope  and  it'  aims.  Tlie 
eteat  debate  Just  concluding  ha;  given  every. 
b  dy  a  better  understanding  5f  our  posi- 
tion. 

In  this  coming  year,  as  our  power  grows 
w;*h  expanded  production,  then  is  every  rca- 
s  '.  to  believe  that  the  Korear  war  can  be 
ended  and  a  policy  of  national  \  nlty  evolved. 
It  has  been  a  trying  year  bt.t  Korea  has 
been  an  ill  wind  that  nonethel' ss  blew  con- 
siderable good,  on  balance. 


Inflation  Is  a  Fifth-Colamii  Menace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZAIJLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  the 
petitions  and  numerous  letters  from  the 
constituents  reveal  that  the  pe<fple  are 
alarmed  by  the  actions  of  Congress  dur- 
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Ing  the  past  weeks.  They  deplore  the 
gradual  decimation  of  economic -control 
legislation  by  congressional  committees, 
and  the  constant  and  strenuous  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  various  groups 
to  all  control  measures  and  regulations, 
I  believe  that,  in  normal  times,  the 
least  amount  of  Government  control 
there  is  over  our  economy,  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  These,  however,  are  not 
normal  times.  The  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion is  being  strengthened  against  the 
possibility  of  an  all-out  war.  while  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  partial  war  and  at- 
tempting to  keep  the  characteristics  of 
peacetime  economy.  In  this  process, 
normal  conditions  have  already  been  re- 
placed by  a  threat  of  inflation. 

This  threat  is  ahready  serious  today, 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow  with  each 
dollar  which  is  spent  for  defense  pro- 
duction. Unless  we  want  the  situation 
to  get  completely  out  of  hand,  we  must 
take  realistic  steps  to  stop  inflation. 
Price  and  wage  controls  and  similar 
economic  controls  are  considered  by 
most  competent  authorities  as  one  of 
those  steps. 

The  major  difBcuity,  in  my  opinion, 
springs  from  the  fact  that  some  people, 
and  many  Members  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly of  the  opposition  party,  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  full  inflationary 
pressure  may  not  be  felt  by  our  economy 
for  6  to  10  months  to  come.  By  that 
time,  the  full  impact  of  our  increased 
defense  expenditures  will  register  itself 
on  our  general  price  level. 

Recently  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  met  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington in  an  anti-inflation  rally  and 
adopted  an  anti-Inflation  statement, 
which  embraces  the  requests  of  the 
people. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am    including    the    statement   of    CIO 
antl -inflation  conference  and  commend 
it  to  the  Members  of  Congress  as  typical 
of  the  expressions  of  the  public  inter- 
ested in  the  fight  against  inflation: 
Statemznt  or  CIO  Anti-Intuitjon  CoKriH- 
ENCX,  Adoptis  Jtjnx  20,  1961 
I 
Today  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  program 
for  the  mobilization  of  our  human.  Indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  resources  to  defend 
the  free  world  from  Conununlst  aggression. 

This  threat  to  the  democratic  world  is  an 
ever-present  one. 

Our  progress  In  mobilising  cur  resources 
Is  being  hampered  by  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
Inflation  has  robbed  the  American  public 
of  an  estimated  tl7.000.000,000  In  buying 
power.  It  has  increased  the  cost  of  our  de- 
fense effort  by  $7,000,000,000. 

Clearly,  inflation  Is  a  fifth-column  menace 
against  which  America  must  quickly  rally 
to  defend  Itself. 

The  legUlative  foundation  of  our  fight 
against  high  prlc«  Is  tixe  Defense  Production 
Act,  passed  In  the  autumn  of  1850.  It  Is  a 
weak  foundation.  The  act  Is  full  of  special 
Interest  loopholes  and  Inadequate  provisions 
for  combaUng  high  iJrtces.  WhUe  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  Ivaa  been  on  the  statute 
books,  the  price*  of  r«iw  materlalt,  of  Indus- 
trial products  for  clvULlan  and  defense  needs 
and  the  price  of  food  have  soared  continu- 
ously upward.  CJomniodlty  speculation  has 
been  rampant  and  acandalooB.  Corporation 
profits  have  Increaaed.  even  after  taxes,  to  the 
highest  level  In  the  .xmntry*8  history— two 
and  one-half  times  the  peak  World  War  II 
figure,  SO  percent  over  the  rate  for  the  jwe- 
Korean  first  quarter  of  1860. 


In  addition,  minions  d  American  families 
face  the  proepect  of  higher  dwelling  coats 
because  of  Inadequate  and  ecpblng  rent  con- 
trols, every  low-  and  mlddle-lncoane  family 
Is  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  higher 
income  taxes,  while  the  Coxgreas  obeUnately 
refuses  to  close  l(X>pholea  In  the  revenue  laws 
that  would  bring  about  moie  equitable  shar- 
ing of  the  tax  burden. 

The  American  public,  including  the  mem- 
bership of  the  CIO.  will  not  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion In  which  extortionate  profiteering  Is  per- 
mitted during  this  period  of  great  emergency. 
American  workers  will  not  talerate  a  lopsided 
economic  program  In  whlct  wages  are  stabi- 
lized, while  profits  run  amo):,  while  the  prices 
of  many  foods  go  uncontitjlled,  and  while 
rents  are  steadily  rising, 
n 

This  ZIO  antl-lnflatlon  rally,  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  en  June  20.  1961, 
therefore  calls  upon  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  adopt  a  ;nilitant  program 
against  the  domestic  menfce  of  inflation,  a 
program  which  should  embrace,  as  a  mini- 
mum, the  following  points: 

1.  Extension  and  strengthening  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  tefore  its  present 
expiration  date  of  June  33,  to  Include  the 
following: 

A.  Protection  for  consumers  through  ef- 
fective control  of  food  prl:e8  by  the  xise  of 
food  subsidies  along  World  War  n  lines,  firm 
dollars- and -cents  price  csillngs  and  roll- 
backs where  appropriate,  g-ade  labeling,  and 
continued   production   of   low-prloed   goods. 

B.  Effective  enforcement  of  price  controls 
with  no  appeasement  of  special  Interest 
groups. 

C.  No  retreat  from  the  meat-price  roll- 
backs. Any  attempt  to  do  so  will  constitute 
abandonment  of  the  prlai-control  program 
and  wUl  destroy  the  poeslbUlty  ci  effective 
economic  stabilization. 

D.  Extension  and  expansion  of  rent  con- 
trols to  give  necessary  and  adequate  protec- 
tion In  all  areas  of  the  ccuntry. 

E.  Regulation  of  margins  on  the  commod- 
ity markeu  that  will  curb  speculation  In 
agricultural  and  Industrial  products  that  has 
been  responsible,  In  great  meastire,  for  much 
of  our  present  Inflation. 

P.  A  fair  and  equitable  wage-stabilization 
program.  Including  powix  for  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  to  help  settle  disputes, 
will  work  effectively  only  as  part  of  a  well- 
balanoed  economic  stabilization  program 
based  on  the  principles  lifted  above. 

2.  Passage  of  an  lmpn>ved  tax  law  pro- 
viding an  equitable  distribution  of  the  tax 
burden,  and  a  closing  of  the  scores  of  loop- 
holes through  which  wealthy  individuals 
and  c(vporatlons  evade  their  tax  responsl- 
bUlty. 


Addbess  of  Hob.  Cluirles  E.  Wilsoi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  KlcCORMACK 

or  MAaBACBfiTsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jvly  2.  19S1 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speakn.  un- 
der  permission  to  exteiid  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  ringing,  dynamic, 
address  made  by  one  well-quaUfled  to 
speak  on  the  subjects!;  discussed,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  Dti-ector  of  Defense 
IfoUUsatioD,  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises <rf  Harvard  Univisrstty,  Cambridge, 
Mass..  on  June  21.  195 L: 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
taking  a  little  look — perhaps  a  big  lo(A — 


ahead.    Some  of  us  took  part  this  morning 
in  a  ceremony  called  eommenoement. 

All  of  us  here.  In  one  way  or  another,  are  In 
a  process  at  commencement.  We  are  *^lng 
to  commence  something.  The  world  Is  mov- 
ing.   We  are  moving  with  It. 

In  nearly  a  half  century  of  work  I  have 
seen  stupendous  developments,  almost  In- 
credible changes,  in  our  Industrial  life.  In 
the  products  that  have  come  off  aax  lines. 
In  the  Improvement  of  our  homes.  In  the 
quickening  of  our  transportation.  In  the 
heightening  of  ouur  standard  of  living.  As  a 
dynamic  people,  we  welcome  such  change, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  It.  we  want  to  move  with 
It.  guide  II,  move  ahead  of  It. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  an  historic  effort 
to  make  ourselves  strong.  We  believe  that 
If  we  rearm  effectively  we  may  a^ert  a  general 
war.  It  would  be  naive  not  to  believe  that 
the  general  staff  under  the  Kremlin  has 
mapped  out  a  war  against  us.  Perhaps  It  Is 
only  a  paper  exercise  at  the  motaent.  But 
I  personally  believe  they  have  the  plana 
ready,  awaiting  a  decision.  It  may  be  that 
our  new  strength  will  prevent  that  decision. 
Alternatively,  our  gathered  might  wUl.  I  am 
confident,  enable  us  to  cope  with  any  aggres- 
sion, should  aU  effcnts  to  avert  it  fall. 

We  have  a  gigantic  task  before  us,  which 
will  challenge  the  combined  and  cooperative 
efforts  of  all  segments  of  our  people.  On 
the  whole  we  have  begun  well  to  meet  It. 
The  output  of  goods  and  services  for  national 
defense  Is  now  about  two  and  a  half  times 
our  defense  production  before  Korea.  The 
annual  rate  of  defense  prod\Ktlon  Is  now 
about  $30,000,000,000  compared  to  something 
over  •12.000.000.000  through  the  second  quar- 
ter of  last  year. 

What  we  did  from  1841  to  1946  we  can 
repeat,  ve  can  surpass.  I  have  often  won- 
dered about  the  underlying  reason  for  the 
miraculous  growth  of  our  production,  year 
after  year.  I  have  seen  it  happen  again  and 
again  alongside  the  assembly  lines.  We  are 
almost  always  beating  last  yearls  production 
figures,  last  year's  distribution  figures .  last 
year's  consianptton  figures.    Why? 

One  reason  Is  the  skills  we  have  buUt  up 
on  both  the  managerial  and  labor  sides.  An- 
other Is  that  all  of  us  In  the  United  States  aie 
thlnUng  about  the  future.  We  produce 
more  today  because  we  are  thinking  about 
tomorrow  and  planning  to  make  It  better 
than  today. 

And  still  another  reason  Is  toought  home 
today  toy  this  very  occasion.  In  these  days 
cur  colleges  and  universities  are  graduating 
scores  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
These  young  people  have  been  free  to  choose 
their  courses  of  study.  Now  as  they  leave 
these  scholastic  halls  they  are  free  to  choose 
their  type  of  work — and  great  are  the  oppor- 
tunities that  lie  before  them. 

No  such  freedom  exists  In  the  countriia 
behind  the  Iron  curtain.  There  when  the 
young  people  leave  the  colleges  their  future 
is  chosen  for  them.  They  have  freedom  only 
to  choose  between  following  orders  and  starv- 
ing to  death.  They  come  under  unremlttent 
supervision. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  productivity  bonus, 
the  natural  growth  of  a  truly  dynamic  econ- 
omy. Is  comparatively  unknown  In  ScvMt 
Russia.  The  high  cost  of  supervision  slows 
down  tbetr  economic  progress  to  kuA  a  de- 
gree that  they  are  irreslsttbly  driven  to  try 
to  make  up  for  the  deficU  in  their  economy 
by  plundering  their  nelghtKirs.  Plunder  is 
a  poor  sutntltute  for  production.  Just  as  slave 
labor  cannot  over  the  long  run  accomplish 
as  much  as  voltmtary  labor. 

We  are  accused  by  Moscow  of  being  Im- 
jierlallsts  even  when  we  help  other  countrte* 
by  the  strength  of  our  own  production  freely 
given.  There  can  be  no  question  that  Moscow 
commtxnlsm  Tn*f"»  sharing  the  wealth  in 
a  different  way  of  taking  forcibly  from  other 
eoontrles  a  great  part  of  their  natural  re- 
sources and  production.  This  Is  real  Im- 
perialism—Its home  today  Is  Moscow  and  lt« 
seat  U  the  Kremlin. 
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As  w«  gram  ctrongcr.  howeTW.  »nd  u  we 
look  to  xhm  futur*.  w«  owe  It  to  ttoese  young 
peopte  now  twtnf  gr»du*t«i  to  make  a  good, 
unrtlenttng  Ogtit  ncalnst  the  only  enemy 
kbat  can  defeat  us — Inrtatlon.  Thla  dread 
enemy  No.  1  can  be  a«  great  a  tttreat  to  ua 
Internally  as  any  aggresalve  force  externally. 

Inflation  long  continued  or  drastic  can 
bring  down  the  whole  structure  of  endowed 
Institutions,  of  wh.ch  Harvard  I*  one  of  the 
greatest  examples.  It  can  lower  the  who.e 
standard  of  our  education,  public  and  pn- 
Tate.  more  than  any  other  force. 

The  strug^e  against  Infla^kDn  Is  as  much 
a  part  of  our  defense  program  m  the  arm'^a 
we  put  Into  the  field,  or  the  military  equip- 
ment we  accumulate  In  our  arsenals.  It  is 
part  *nd  parcel  of  our  struggle  against  the 
subveniTe,  dlvtstre.  destructive  forces  that 
arc  loose  L    the  world  today. 

In  the  first  plrce.  Inflation  cuts  down  cur 
power  to  rearm  by  kiting  the  cost  of  mllitikry 
production. 

In  the  second  place  It  gnaws  Into  the  work- 
er's incentive  to  work  more  In  order  to  pro- 
duea  more. 

In  the  third  place  business  management 
wUl  find  that  its  contribution  to  rising  pro- 
ductivity will  become  Impossible  In  the  chaos 
of  InHatkm.  What  good  are  cost-accounting 
flfures  In  rubber  dollars? 

In  the  fourth  place  inflation  will  bring 
labor  uareat. 

PUth  and  last — although  there  are  many 
oUmt  ussnnii  too — there  is  the  moral  issue. 
TO  my  mind  this  adds  up  to  all  the  ot^er 
reasons  for  lighting  Inflation.  The  conse- 
quences of  Inflation  are  such  as  to  penalize 
patriotlam  and  to  reward  evasion,  conniving, 
speculation,  hoarding,  and  self-seeking  of 
ev«7  kind. 

It  has  long  been  agreed  among  students 
of  potltlcs  that  Inflation  which  destroys  the 
middle  class  does  more  to  undermine  the 
stability  of  constitutional  systems  than  any 
other  economic  factor.  Moscow  wishes  to 
dlTld*  us  in  this  way.  Inflation  could  be  the 
tool. 

I  believe  we  can  meet  this  great  thr'Mit. 
To  do  so  we  must  forge  and  sharpen  special 
arms  Just  as  we  forge  and  sharpen  special 
arms  to  maet  sn  enemy  from  wlthotrt.  Those 
arms  are  contained  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  whose  renewal  we  are  seeking  be- 
fore It  expires  within  10  days.  They  are 
also  contained  In  the  amendments  we  are 
saaktng.  TlMt  is  why  I  twartlly  endorse 
what  yon  baard  the  President  say  last  week. 

"This  Is  a  time  of  national  danger.  The 
welfare  of  all  of  iis  is  at  stake.  If  inflation 
got  away  from  us  and  wrecked  our  savings. 
Communist  Russia  would  win  the  whole 
world  to  totalltarionism  without  firing  a 
single  shot." 

The  defense  mobilization  program  upon 
which  w*  are  embarked  is  the  greatest  p>eace- 
tlme  effort  any  nation  has  ever  made  to  build 
Its  arms,  not  to  make  war  but  to  preserve 
the  peace. 

Four  years  ago  there  spoke  here  on  an 
Identtcal  occasion  a  statesman  whose  words, 
few  in  niuibcr,  became  translated  Into  great. 
historic  action.  From  the  verbal  seeds  sown 
on  this  >  platform  the  Marshall  plan  was 
gefaaanat*!!.  uid  in  the  40  months  that  it 
ham  tbo^frttltiBd  tt  has  brought  Western  Eu- 
rope hudk  to  the  flower  of  economic  recovery. 

I  bop*.  I  alnearely  hope,  that  the  words 
w  nttsr  IMTB  wtU 'likewise  see  a  flowering. 

OmaenkDj  we  tn  the  defense- mobUiaatlon 
prognn  bAve  stated  only  two  objectives  for 
tHe  vt«t  prob?am  of  defense  mobUlaatlon 
w  bat^  embarted  upon.  The  first,  and  most 
taaportAtit.  la  to  make  us  so  strong  that  no 
tram  tn  his  rtfbt  mind  would  dare  to  at- 
tMk  xm.  Abd  tbe  aacfmd  is  to  make  us  so 
stXQOf  tbbt.  tf  anyobe  did  attack  us.  we  oould 
■aooMtfaQy  bMt  blm  down. 

flg|ir  M  BM  —itfierim  uaetber  obJecUve 
W  V)»  tn  mtnd.  Tbls  la  to  use  our  strength 
%»^h.«  pMce.  lest  eipeatually  we  have  to  use 
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In  essence,  the  first  two  objectives  I  stated 
are  negative.  One  would  enable  us  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  a  third  world  war  The 
other  would  enable  us  to  prevent  beu.g 
overwhelmed  If  it  ceme. 

At  best,  however,  shining  they  may  seem. 
these  are  but  dismal  objectives.  If  they  e:.- 
vlsage  not  war  at  least  they  ervisane  per- 
haps many  years  of  uneasy,  embattled,  buck- 
breaking  peace. 

The  third  objective  we  have  in  miiid  i.s 
positive.  It  means  that  we  transla'.e  oui- 
military  strength  into  action. 

Are  we  to  act  the  miser  and  sr  id: 
counting  our  nches  of  armed  streneth 
doing  nothing''  Are  we  to  spend  815. 
000.000.  accoraing  to  our  3-year  prosram. 
make  no  use  of  that  vast  treasure  house  of 
uTrns  except  to  hope  that  :'.  will  avert  an  at- 
tack or  to  sit  back  and  wait  fur  t.^.e  cittack 
to  come? 

There  are  two  ways  to  u.se  this  ar.^nal  of 
power.  One  is  war — th.at  mea!is  preventive 
war.  I  utterly  abhor  the  verv  'hought  of 
preventive  war  Had  I  any  hin*.  the  most 
remote  hin*.  th-^t  the  stupend  ivis  defense 
mobilization  prozram  up')n  which  we  hre 
embarked  was  in  any  sense  desis;ned  for  pre- 
ventive war.  I  ^ould  resign  my  pf>sT  ;ts  its 
Ertrector  this  verv  Instant  Preven*:ve  war 
could  gain  us  and  the  world  nothing  — m  th- 
ing whatever. 

The  ether  wi^y  is  pe^ce  From  our  p'.it- 
form  of  strength  we  can  talk  of  peace  t(.  the 
Soviet  leaders.  We  know  we  caiinot  talk  •') 
them  of  peace  from  a  platform  of  weakne  .* 

We  know  th?t  ♦'he  Soviet.*  respect  rhp  '..  ::'.i' 
of  strength.  They  respected  nor  v;.'  r  u.-, 
moves  in  Greece  They  respected  our  de- 
termination In  Berlin  They  respected  our 
immediate  and  fcrthright  reaction,  aloug 
with  the  United  Nations,  In  Ki-rea 

Now.  1  year  almost  to  *he  div  fr-m  the 
Communist  invasion  of  the  R^oublic  of  Ko- 
rea, we  are  already  measurably  stronger. 
We  have  ab<jut  3,500  OCO  men  under  arms. 
and  they  are  being  trained  with  first-class 
weapi:ns.  A  tho;..~and  shirs  of  our  N.ivy  are 
riding  the  seas,  mightier  than  all  the  other 
navies  of  the  world  put  t^  ijether  friend  and 
foe.  Our  Air  Force  is  prepared  to  carry  out 
explosive  power  to  any  corner  of  the  w  rid 
Heavier  and  moie  powerful  wearon."!  of  w  ir 
are  coming  off  the  production  line  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  this 
year  production  will  be  rtjliuig  We  have  ,\ 
stockpile  of  atomic  bombs,  (ar  more  deadi;- 
than  the  two  that  snuffed  the  lives  c:  m  re 
than  150.000  people  in  Hircb'.rr.a  ;ind  Naiia- 
sakl.  We  are  in  the  course  :f  becoming  the 
mlghtleth  nation  In  the  world  s  history. 

Otir  allies,  the  free  nations,  are  becoming 
stronger  too.  On  a  recent  tnp  to  Puns  and 
London  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  their  gen- 
eral willingness  to  rearm  in  prup</rtien  to 
their  possibllitic-.  We  mu.'^t  not  expect  of 
them  the  Impossible,  but  I  am  sure  we  sh-iU 
receive  the  possible. 

We  are  strong,  moreover.  Ir.  our  economies 
despite  the  great  demands  of  defense  mobili- 
zation. We  intend  to  keep  those  economies 
strong.  That  Is  why  I  emphiisize  so  .strongly. 
so  often,  the  need  for  unrelenting  resistance 
to  the  onslaughts  of  inflation.  We  cannot. 
we  must  not.  permit  our  economies  to  go  to 
pieces  In  the  effort  to  make  our  free  nations 
powerful.  The  Soviets  have  been  c  untmg 
on  our  eccmoralc  collapse:  they  have  long 
been  predicting  it.  All  the  more  reason  to 
fight  a  stout  battle  to  preserve  our  ec  .i  mic 
soundness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  a 
shattering  of  our  economy  through  inflation 
would  bring  disaster  into  every  home  in 
America. 

We  and  our  allies  are  strong,  too,  In  the 
alternatives  we  have  to  oflef  the  800.000.000 
people  behind  the  iron  curtain  What  do 
the  hundreds  of  the  ruling  classes  in  the 
Soviet  herd  have  to  offer  compared  to  our 
system  of  freedom  of  thought  and  move- 
ment, word  and  worship,  our  laws  and  Jus- 
tice. OUT  standard  of  living?     Is  it  not  sig- 


nifir:i»nt  'h.At  so  large  a  portion  if  Soviet 
pro|..«ganda  i.s  devoted  to  attacks  o:,  the  free 
co.untnes  and  so  little  to  a  truthfi.l  exposi- 
ti.  n  ■  r  life  within  the  iron  curtal  i'' 

The  .Soviets  have  nothing  to  ifTer  the 
w  irld  but  a  bl'>od  bath,  semi.slaverv  and  the 
degradation  of  the  individual.  A  iew  thou- 
sand men  stand  to  benefit,  hundretls  of  mll- 
1;  ns  stand  to  lose,  by  the  contli  u.mce  of 
tne   .Soviet   .system. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  I  say  I  ask  for  ever 
more  action  toward  peace  fr"m  our  em- 
placement of  strength.  Let  us  ni  t  permit 
our  strength  to  lie  fallow 

If  we  can  wage  war  from  the  p  oduction 
l;r;e  i.s  oi;-  T,r  uram  Intends  should  the  need 
:ir:  <-■  xe  av.  dls"  wage  peace  from  the  pro- 
duction line  PeH'-e  from  the  p  oduction 
line— that  is  something  Stalin  cou  d  under- 
stand 

Stalin  h.ii.  n..t  been  given  to  piai.slng  us 
and  our  wor-c.s.  but  once  he  propos -d  a  toast 
to  the  Ameriran  pr-^ductlve  m.aclilne  and 
he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Withot  t  United 
States  m.achlnes,  the  United  Nati  ms  could 
never  have  won  the  war  " 

If  we  sreak  to  him  from  the  st-ensrth  of 
our  product!'. n  line,  from  the  st  ength  of 
our  A.-med  Forces  and  those  of  'Ur  allies. 
and  from  the  strength  of  our  ideals,  we  m.ay 
speak  with  success  It  is  o.ur  *a.<=k  'o  emi  ha- 
size  and  demonstrate  that  we  s;  eak  from 
strength,  not  from  weakness 

We  have  al'-vays  said  to  Stalin  that  the 
dooir  Is  open  toward  peace:  the  d  ^or  is  not 
shut  on  the  p-LSsibllity  of  peace;  ^^ar  is  not 
Inevitable.  But  I  would  have  us  be  more 
positive.  We  have  the  door  open,  it  is  true, 
but  we  miust  find  the  posl'ive  means  of 
bringing  him  in  through  the  door 

Let  us  remember  'hat  our  respf  nslbllities 
foir  leadership  in  the  world  are  already  great. 
But  the  neT,-  strength  we  are  acquiring  In- 
creases them.  The  Almighty  has  permitted 
our  Nation  to  beccme  great  anl  to  wax 
greater  In  the  family  of  nations,  a  id  we  owe 
It  to  Him  to  accept  our  duties  along  with 
our  blessings 

Confident  in  the  power  of  initla  ive  which 
the  United  States  has  .seldom  if  ?ver.  been 
unwilling  to  exerci.se,  I  am  certai:.  that  our 
Nation,  working  m  closest  harn  ony  with 
f'Ur  allies  and  acting  in  conjunction  with 
t.he.m.  Will  And  a  positive,  concrete,  workable 
p;.in  jh  which  the  free  nations  tojether  can 
.■•■•rr  ijich  the  Soviet  leaders  for  p  .\ice  along 
a:,  a-. enue  of  strength. 

Stif.^klng  with  a  collective  voici  far  more 
p:  •A.f'r'nl  in  ivs  potentiality,  perhfps  even  in 
lis  actuality  t  )day,  than  the  forci  s  that  op- 
pose us.  they  may  well  be  able  to  n  ake  vhem- 
selves  heard  and  understood  by  the  rulers 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  Certa.iily  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  ore  in.u-y  men 
and  women  behind  that  barbaric  tamer  who 
wil'  take  note  and  gain  courage. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  w  .rid  Is  yet 
hopeless.  I  stiU  have  hope,  I  still  ;ave  faith, 
that  God  In  His  mercy  will  guide  us  through 
this  valley  of  frustration  if  we  w:.l  but  fol- 
low  His  own  precepts  and  work  at  le.tst  with 
our  brothers  in  the  free  world  t  jward  the 
common  end  of  a  just  and  ia^^tint    peace. 


A  Truce  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI'.KS 

OF 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Record  an  article  regarding  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  truce  in  Korea,  wiitten  by 
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one  of  the  Natlon'8  leading  newspaper- 
men. James  Reston.  and  published  tn 
the  New  York  Times  ol  July  1,  IflSl. 

There  beiitf  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

KoazA  A  Majob  IiBSoii  to  Us  ajto  to  9?a.ui»— 
Kow  Otm  Aixua.  airo  Awr  Ejoqct,  Khow 
Unttid  Statis  Standb  'Up  to  AootisBioH 

(By  JUDM  Beston) 
W.\sHiNCTOw,  June  80. — Th«  armistice  offer 
In  Korea  repreeente  merely  the  lint  and  easi- 
est step  In  the  adjuatment  of  one  battte  in 
a  very  large  war.  Moreovw,  the  battle  will 
end.  If  otir  terme  are  accepted,  without  the 
achievement  of  our  prtltlcal  aima  and  in  the 
midst  of  Inexpressible  and  perhapa  irre- 
trievable tragedy  for  the  Korean  people. 
Nevertheleai,  we  may  l»e  eeelng  one  of  the 
memorable  victoriea  at  onr  time. 

So  much  has  gone  into  the  record  atnec 
those  urgent  meetings  at  Blair  Bame  a  year 
ago,  and  so  much  malidoua  effort  has  been 
spent  on  dtstortion  of  the  record  during 
these  12  month*  that  It  la  now  largely  for- 
gotten what  men  were  thtnfcing  about  when 
they  ordered  United  States  troopa  into  the 
struggle  and  why  America  felt  reaasnred  and 
even  exhilarated  when  the  order  to  oppose 
the  Communists  was  annoimced. 

They  were  not  thtntlng  about  Korea  pri- 
marily, or  its  government,  or  its  unLlcatlon, 
or  its  strategic  value  to  us.  or  Its  geographi- 
cal position  near  Japan.  They  were  think- 
ing In  far  larger  and  wider  terms. 
■rrBcrm  ocobitt  sinajc 
They  were  thinking  prlmartly  o«  tbe  whole 
postwar  effort  to  build  an  effective  world- 
wide sectsity  system  that  wofQld  maintain 
some  kind  of  respect  for  decent  international 
conduct.  They  were  thinking  at  iH-eventing 
the  successful  armed  conquest  of  a  small 
country  by  the  power  of  a  large  country. 
They  were  thinking  ol  punishing  the  in- 
vaders. They  were  thinking  of  keeping  Amer- 
icas own  promises  to  help  use  Its  power  for 
the  common  good.  And  they  were  thinking 
of  the  history  of  the  1830's  and  the  terrible 
confiequences  of  Ignoring  aggression. 

Many  things  can  be  said  about  the  future 
of  Korea,  which  is  certainly  not  bright,  but 
these  major  objective*;  of  our  Intervention 
hate  been  achieved.  Tfce  invaders  and  their 
ubiqultotis  comrades  from  Communist  China 
have  been  driven  back  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  and  their  political  advisers  in  the 
Kremlin  have  proposed  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. These  were  the  two  purposes  of  the 
original  Security  Council  resolution  to  which 
the  United  States  responded  when  It  entered 
the  conflict. 

•T  have  ordered  United  States  air  and  sea 
forces  to  give  the  Korean  Government 
troops  cover  and  support."  President  Tru- 
man announced  on  June  27.  1950.  And  he 
hPl  done  so.  he  added,  in  order  to  help  en- 
force the  Security  Council's  call  to  the  "In- 
vading troops  to  cease  hostilities  and  to 
withdraw  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel." 

The  achievement  of  certain  limited  mili- 
tary ponderables,  however,  is  not  nearly  so 
Important  as  the  achievement  of  Korea  in 
the  realm  of  the  imponderables.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  restore  re- 
spect for  the  word  and  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  Such  was  the  cynicism  of  our 
best  friends  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
of  the  nineteen  thirties  and  forties  that  de- 
spite the  clear  ano  ineacspable  pieties  given 
by  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations, 
they  did  not  quite  believe  that  we  would 
honor  our  word. 

"America  now  faces  the  terrible  responsl- 
billtr  faced  by  the  attlah  and  French  at  the 
time  of  the  oecapatkm  of  the  Bhlnfland." 
on*  ambassador  (tf  a  friendly  eoantr>  cabled 
his  governmeot  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war   but   before  the  President   had 


taken  actlom  liow."  tiM  itmbMMdor  added. 
"Bbs  must  put  up  or  shut  up.  and  my  guess 
is  that  she  will  do  neither." 

Korea  has  done  much  to  arrest  this  cor- 
roding cynicism  in  tbe  nestem  world.  It 
represents  on*  of  tbe  gnat  miand  oppor- 
tunities of  the  postwar  piirlod  In  the  seiute 
that  the  other  members  <if  the  United  Na- 
tions failed  to  defend  the  principle  of  col- 
lective action  as  they  might,  but  at  least  the 
free  wc»ld  has  seen  a  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  collective  action  and  par- 
ticxilarly  of  the  determlna  ;lon  of  the  United 
States  to  flght  for  its  prcoiises. 

xmcr  ojf  THE  otatr 

The  enemy  too  has  learned  a  lesson.  The 
struggle  between  the  free  men  and  the  slaves 
will  go  on  and  may  even  ge;  worse,  but  It  will 
never  really  be  quite  the  sime  aa  a  result  of 
the  sacrifices  of  Korea.  Like  our  allies,  the 
Russians  too  will  ivobakily  not  take  our 
promises  qtUte  so  casually.  They  aasmoed 
that  we  wotild  calculate  tbe  risks  in  Korea 
with  a  map  and  a  slide  nile,  but  they  were 
wrong.  In  the  future,  thiirefore.  tbey  must 
take  Into  account,  if  not  our  principles, 
which  thsy  would  not  understand,  at  least 
our  emotioira.  and  that  s  likely  to  make 
thesi  aesihata  a  little  morf  before  they  press 
the  button  ucxt  time. 

Korea,  tocv,  has  made  the  ao-caUed  "proxy 
war"  allghtty  impopular  arotud  the  fringes 
of  the  Communist  heaven.  The  number  of 
coourades  killed,  wounded  and  captured  as 
of  the  last  ofllel&l  guess  here  was  about 
1,166.000.  These,  of  ooune,  have  the  bless- 
ings of  Stalin,  but  they  dkl  not  bave  his  air- 
planes or  his  submarines,  and  this  cannot 
have  escaped  tbe  notice  of  the  brethren  in 
Indochina.  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  BumanlA, 
Caechosiovakia.  and  alhm  points  left. 

dTALur^  r&iaa 

Stalin's  Korean  advent  ire  really  created 
almost  all  the  things  he  fe  ired  the  most.  He 
feared  the  rearmament  of  the  west,  and  Ko- 
rea set  in  motion  a  •lOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  rearma- 
ment plan.  He  feared  tlie  organization  of 
the  west  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  energy  to  dividing  the  allies,  but  his  Ko- 
rean decision  put  over  tie  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  He  feared  above  all  things  the  encir- 
clement of  the  Soviet  Unicm  by  American  air 
bases,  yet  under  the  fMr.i  produced  by  his 
resort  to  force  those  bases  are  encircling  lUm 
tighter  and  tighter. 

He  feared  the  atomic  v  weapon,  and  Korea 
has  ptished  akmg  at  a  reaiarkable  pace  the 
development  not  only  oi  the  superhydrogen 
bombs  but  of  tbe  smalliT  atomic  artillery 
and  gtilded  misUes  whlca  are  designed  for 
use  against  large  maas  arsles. 

In  the  two  areas  which  Interest  the  Rus- 
sians more  than  any  othsrs  In  the  world — 
Western  Germany  and  Jajjan — It  can  scarce- 
ly be  said,  aa  of  the  situation  today,  that  the 
Russians  have  bolstered  their  prestige  and 
promoted  their  objectives.  The  reaUy  basic 
struggje  for  these  two  areas  wUl  certainly  go 
on.  maybe  with  even  greater  ferocity,  but 
the  picture  of  Korea  no  longer  serves  to  bol- 
ster the  Communist  cau8<!. 

How  Asia  will  in  the  long  rim  react  to  what 
has  happened  in  Korea  may  depend  upon 
how  Imaginatively  the  Uiiited  Nations  han- 
dles the  rehabilitation  pixiblem  there  when 
and  if  the  fighting  stc^.  Pw  tbe  present 
it  is  a  terrifying  symbol  of  collective  secu- 
rity. Almost  every  town  in  the  peninsula 
has  been  badly  damaged,  and  tbe  buman 
misery  there  Is  beyond  ihe  comprehension 
of  the  western  mind. 

Thus  "victory"  does  not  make  up  fca:  the 
anguish  of  the  refugees  or  wipe  out  the  ez- 
pertence.  carefully  multiplied  and  exagger- 
ated by  the  Commtmlsta,  of  white  men  l)omb- 
ing  Asiatics  and  brtngtng  inore  misery  to  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  prospects  for  tbe  uc.lflcatlon  and  dem- 
ocratization of  K(»rea  are  frankly  not  good. 


Mw  people  bar*  really  «9eet  tbat  In  tbe 
long  run  that  small  penlaaula,  lying  alcng 
the  line  oi  Russian  commusicatloas  be« 
tween  Vladlvoetok  and  Port  Arthur,  and 
flanked  by  tbe  immenae  power  of  both  Russia 
and  Commtmlst  China,  can  fall  to  take  on 
the  political  coloration  of  Its  gigantic  nelgb- 
bors. 

Mvery  legittmate  effort  wfll  be  made,  off 
course,  to  prevent  socb  •  derelopfBent.  In 
amUstloe  negottetions  United  States  oflk:lale 
will  at  least  try  to  remember  some  <3f  the 
lessons  of  the  lest  war.  In  which  the  long- 
range  political  consequences  of  theti  mili- 
tary acts  were  largely  forgotten. 

ptoTacnoM  Of  tbx  luium 

Moreover,  when  and  if  tbe  negotiations  are 
extended  into  the  political  and  territorial 
fleld,  the  United  States  will  do  everything  it 
can  to  imlfy  and  rehabtlltate  the  country 
with  enough  of  an  army  to  defend  Itself 
against  anything  but  a  ma)or  attack. 

Even  if  all  these  programs  should  fall,  bow- 
ever,  and  if  the  Korean  peofde  should  even- 
tually give  up  the  good  fight  and  vo;;e  Com- 
mxmlst.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Korean 
war  was  a  faUuni. 

The  United  States  tfld  not  go  to  war  to 
wipe  out  ofwnmnnlsm  In  Korea.  It  toler- 
ated  oommunlsm  there  before  the  war  Just 
ss  it  Is  tolerating  it  now  in  Caseboslovakia. 
What  it  went  to  war  against  was  the  effcat 
to  impose  communism  on  South  E:orea  by 
torn.  % 

Now  the  masters  tn  the  KremUn  say  that 
tbey  dont  want  to  do  that:  that  tbey  wut 
to  make  peace;  and  maybe  tbls  is  trus  and 
maybe  it  isn't.  But  meaowbile  tbe  meentng 
of  Korea  should  not  be  aUowsd  to  bs  over- 
whelmed by  Senates  licCAtxwT's  crka  that 
we  have  been  defeated,  and  worse  than  Uiat. 
betrayed. 

For  tbe  feeing  of  men  more  devoted  to 
accuracy  and  fair  play  than  Senator  IfcCaa- 
nrr  is  tlut  we  have  nettber  been  defeated 
nor  betrayed:  tb*t  we  hsTs  served  our  prin- 
ciples without  provocation  or  appeasement; 
and  that  the  Korean  effort,  even  though  It 
was  not  pushed  to  tbe  extremity  of  imcon- 
dltlonal  Burrender.  has  been  one  of  the 
noblest  cdtspters  of  American  history. 


RerisioM  '■  Ac  Taft-Haftley  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

mn.  KENNETH  b.  keating 

or  mtw  ToiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiBKNTA'nviB 

Uotidof.  Jnne  4.  19S1 

Mr.  EEATINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
Interesting  to  observe  over  the  week  end 
the  call  made  by  one  ai  the  administra- 
tion's principal  spoketmen,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  not  for  repeal  but  for  a 
strengthening  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
It  win  be  remembered  that  when  the 
RepubUoan  Eightieth  Congress  enacted 
this  law  one  of  the  principal  prorifiiODC 
attacked  by  the  oppoattkm  was  tbe  one 
which  required  the  oOleert  of  a  labor 
uni<m  to  file  non-Coraraunist  afBdavtts 
befcffe  betng  granted  access  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  Labor  Relatlona 
Board.  Now  along  oomea  the  Attomef 
Oeneral,  >'*^«i"g  his  reoomiDeodatioa 
upcm  his  experiBDce  In  endeavorixit  to 
enforce  this  law,  and  says  that  It  should 
be  eztmded  to  bar  any  labor  union  from 
recognition  by  this  Board  imleas  the 
officers  take  an  oath  setting  forth  their 
status  and  beliefs,  not  only  as  of  the 
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present  Ume.  but  also  for  the  year  pre- 
▼tous  to  the  date  upon  which  he  signs 
his  affldiivlt." 

Perhaiie  the  Attorney  General  is  per- 
fectly right  tn  his  contentions.  Cer- 
tainly It  should  not  be  possible  for  those 
who  still  entertain  subversive  ideas  to 
domlnati-  labor  unions  simply  through 
the  device  of  resigning  their  actual 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 

I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  embrace  this 
opportunitr  to  recommend  a  further 
change  In  this  law,  advocated  for  a  long 
time  by  many  of  us  who  favor  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  purposes  of  this  stat- 
ute, to  require  emp'jyers.  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employees,  to  file 
non-Communist  affidavits  before  being 
granted  recognition  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Communists  operate  through  de- 
vious channels.  They  do  not  hesitate  to 
employ  any  of  the  tools  of  a  free  enter- 
prise eooncMny  to  accomplish  their  ne- 
farious ends.  While  the  instances  are 
probaUy  rare,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have 
set  up  oorporatlons  to  accomplish  their 
purposes. 

Purthennore,  the  argument  has  been 
made,  wlln  some  force,  that  to  reqiiire 
fueh  an  alDdavit  from  employees  with- 
out a  correlative  obligation  on  the  part 
of  employers  is  to  stigmatize  one  group 
unnecessarily  and  unjustly.  There  is  no 
more  loyal  citizen  than  the  American 
working  man  or  woman.  It  would  be 
extremely  unfair  to  create,  even  through 
inadvertence,  any  impression  to  the  con- 
teary.  It  Is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  recommend  and 
the  appropriate  committee,  when  re- 
porting a  Idll,  wUl  Join  in  the  recom- 
mendatlon  not  only  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Attorney  General's  suggestion, 
but  also  that  the  same  ground  rules  be 
laid  down  for  employers  which  apply 
to  employees.  It  was  to  accomplish  that 
purpose  that  I  Introduced  in  the  pre- 
ceding C(»igress  and  in  this  Congress. 
legislation  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  in  this  respect. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
attach  a  copy  of  H.  R.  490.  which  I 
Introduced  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
session: 

B«  it  tnmeted,  etc..  That  section  0  of  title 
I  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act, 
1047,  la  amended  bj  the  addition  of  a  new 
paragraph  to  be  known  as  paragraph  (1)  as 
followa: 

"(t)  Any  employer  affected  by  this  sec- 
tion, wbetber  by  petition  under  section  0 
(e)  or  by  complaint  Issued  pxirsuant  to  a 
charge  by  a  labor  organization  under  sub- 
•ectlon  (b)  of  section  10.  shall  be  required 
to  fonUtii  tta*  Board  with  an  aflldaTlt  exe- 
eotad  eonlan^KiraQeousIy  or  within  the  pre- 
MdlBf  n-mosth  period  by  him  and  by  each 
of  tb*  prtDdpal  oOcers  of  tlM  corporation, 
eoipany,  trm,  aaaodatlon.  or  institution, 
aiwirlnt  raeognitlon  of  the  Board,  that  he 
la  not  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
eir  gfllHa^fil  with  such  jMTtj.  and  that  he 
tfoaa  xiot  toaUfve  in.  and  is  not  a  member 
at  cr  wumorti  any  organization  that  believes 
tB  or  tMMBlMa.  tlw  overthrow  of  the  United 
Mates  OtowmBMBt  by  force  or  by  any  llle- 
(^  m  vnconatttuttcmal  methods.  The  pro> 
vlaloca  at  Metkm  8&-A  of  the  Criminal  Code 
ahall  IM  appacabi*  In  respect  to  such  affi- 


Bromfield  on  Campaifa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  July  2.  19SI 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remark-s  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followmij  article 
by  Louis  Bromfleld.  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  June  17.  1951: 
BaoMriELD    ON    CiMP.AicN — Republicans    a.sd 

DiscusTZD  Democrats  Arc  Uacrn  To  Start 

Planning  fc^b   1952   Victort 

(By  Louis  Bromfleld) 

"The  sum  total  of  the  c^mnicn  sense  of 
the  common  pe<:jple  Is  the  srea'es':  and 
soundest  force  on  earth" — Thomas  Jer!ers   r. 

It  Is  later  than  you  think  and  Ni.verr.ber 
1952  la  not  so  far  off.  Still  nearer  are  'he 
Democratic  and  Republican  Nationa.  Con- 
ventions. It  Is  time  to  go  to  work  f'-r  all 
those  who  wish  to  free  the  country  from 
Pendergastism  from  Marxian  Socialist  dcml- 
natlon,  and  Truman-Acheson  secret  scvern- 
ment  which  attempts  to  keep  what  goes  on 
hidden  from  the  people. 

"All  those"  does  not  mean  merely  Repub- 
licans. It  means,  as  the  Talt  elect  icn  :n 
Ohio  demonstrated  clearly,  grear  numbers 
of  organized  union  members.  It  lr.c!v:des 
probably  three  or  four  million  traditional 
Democrats  who  place  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  above  Socialist  reforms  of  a  purely 
Marxian  nature  and  corruption  In  all  Its 
forms,  legal,  morai.  and  ethical.  And  mere 
than  anything  above  confusion,  extrava- 
gance, high  taxes,  inflation,  and  cheap  -^ard 
politics. 

It  Is  time  for  Republicans  and  anti-Per.der- 
gast  Democrats  to  lay  plans  far  organ. zari^n 
for  victory  In  the  1952  pres.dei.'.ial  electicn. 
One  can  certainly  go  ahead  with  plai.s  re- 
gardless of  whom  the  Republicans  nominate 
as  a  candidate.  Among  all  the  pro.?p'-"<:tive 
Republican  nominees,  none  ofTers  pr^  spect^ 
of  Ctovernment  and  foreign  pr.licy  on  so  con- 
fused and  low  a  level  as  that  form  which  we 
are  suffering. 

A  LESSON  FROM  CICO 

The  Republican  National  Corr.nr.-tee 
might  well  take  the  thorough  organizi::^ 
done  in  the  Taft  campaign  as  a  model,  hitch- 
ing their  plans  to  a  slogan,  Get  out  tlie  v  te. 
If  every  citizen  goes  to  the  polls  there  would. 
as  c»f  today,  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome 

In  1948,  Truman  carried  the  Impcr-ant 
State  of  Ohio  by  only  7.0OO  votes,  ye:  ^ub- 
sequent  Investigation  showed  that  if  the  Re- 
publicans and  anti-Truman  Deinuci  a'-  ;:i  a 
single  Columbus  suburb  had  gene  t,  ■:.■' 
polls  and  voted.  Truman  would  have  I  >s-  ne 
State.  Repeat  this  many  times  over  and  the 
resiilts  can  be  nation. li  disaster. 

The  failure  to  organize  at  the  gra.^s-roots 
level,  plus  Governor  Dewey's  inept  cam- 
paigning, gave  the  1948  elections  to  the  Tru- 
man Democrats.  They  did  not  win  it  m  a:  y 
sense  whatever. 

It  Is  time  now  for  the  Republican  Nati'^nal 
Committee  to  get  to  work  in  the  wards,  m  the 
Tillages,  and  among  the  farmers  A  thou- 
sand dollars  spent  in  such  organizinsr  is 
worth  ten  thousand  spent  In  campai^jn 
propaganda. 

SCOITS  AT  PXACC  TAG 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Truman  is  going  to 
poae  as  a  peace  candidate  and  it  Is  well  to 
begin  slapping  that  down  at  once  I  doubt 
that  any  sensible  American  would  acctpt 
as  a  peace  candidate  the  man  who.  wuh  hi.s 
Secretary  of  Slate,  brought  about  the  Korean 


w.ir  and  then  declared  that  war  in  a  snap 
midnight  decn-ion  with.jut  the  npproval  or 
even  -he  kn^iwledee  of  the  Congress,  a  pro- 
CPdurf  set  ff^rth  clearly  in  the  Constitution 
a.s  'tic  -nly  wav  this  Nation  may  go  to  war. 
Ihe  Ki.rean  situation  is  much  more  snT.i)le 
than  Mr.  Truman  and  his  subr.ervient  and 
political  general;;  w^uld  have  us  believt-.  It 
came  about  from  two  obvious  fact.s — the 
withdrawal  of  our  trn.ps  from  Korea  ''nd  the 
announcement  to  the  world  by  'hat  extra  jr- 
dinarily  silly  S»»<~retary  .Arhesnn  that  we  had 
no  more  interest  m  Kur'^a. 

What  in  the  i.ane  of  ail  that  s  holy  did  the 
Tru-nan-Achesrn  set  think  Russia  w  jiild  do' 
She  did  It  and  Mr  Truman  p'-ivately  with 
the  a.'">.solute  arri^tance  of  a  Hitler  or  a  Stalin 
thr  ws  us  Into  a  •."ar  whxh  he  calls  a  police 
action 

A  war  'Ahirh  has  cost  already  billions  of 
dollars.  7u,0o0  caf^nalties  and  the  lives  of 
11,000  American  boys  is  scarcely  a  police 
action.  To  call  1.  so  is  like  making  a  bad 
]oke  In  a  morgue. 

MASK    PARTY    SCANDALS 

A  Prf.'ide;.t  w'-o  constantly  d.^res  Stalin 
■  to.  Sttnt,  whcj  creates  phony  emergencies  in 
crder  to  ring  m  Socialist  controls  and  divert 
':.f  L  '::jlic  interest  from  the  scandals  of  his 
.  '.vn  ;.'arty  and  his  own  consistent  blunders  is 
scarceiv  a  peace  Pre  ident.  A  President  who 
seek.s  to  put  millions  of  young  men  Into 
training  camp  idleness  through  the  draft  is 
scarcely  a   peac?  Preslde^t. 

The  peace  tactics  of  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
cronip*  seemed  to  be  designed  for  the  worst 
morf~n  In  a  Kan.-as  City  ward  and  not  for  the 
intelligent  American  citizen.  The  11000 
boys  who  are  dead  and  the  70.000  boys  who 
are  wounded  are  the  direct  victims  of  the 
so-called  foreign  pclici^s  (whatever  they 
are)    of  Truman  and  Acheson. 

In  t.he  backi^round  lies  the  whole  unsavory 
mess  i:  'he  p-Ucy  In  China,  now  clearlv  e.s- 
tabU-ihed  as  the  work  of  Red  sympathizers 
m  'he  State  Department  and  of  some  men 
wh'j  were  unquestionably  traltrrs  In  an  even 
deeper  f-ense  than  those  of  the  circumstance 
which  convicted  Alger  Hiss. 

SCORNS     WTLrAEE    5TATK 

The  welfare  .state  is  no  more  than  a  carbon 
copy  of  Great  Britain's  Labor  Government 
which  has  pnxluced  only  hitiher  ta.xes.  con- 
fiscation of  capital,  .ess  and  less  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  and  les.s  and  less  take-home 
pay.  Yet  Mr  Truman  and  his  Marxian 
friends  would  impos<>  it  upon  this  Nation 
with  the  highest  living  standards  in  the 
world  where  any  man  with  any  eumption 
bel  .n.,v5    u'l  terms   of   income   to   the   middle 

C .  .1  So 

The  opposition  has  endless  Issues.  It 
shouk  organize  them,  as  Lock  magazine  or- 
ganized without  comment,  the  appalling  rec- 
ord of  the  corruptitn  m  the  present  admin- 
istration. It  should  present  these  Issues  all 
the  way  from  the  dead  m  Korea  to  the  shabby 
scapegoat  treat.nient  of  a  little  fellow  called 
John  Maragon. 


ResolutioQ  of  Baltic  Am«ricaB  Societies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF  M,VRYL.AND 

IN    THE  HGVSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Monday,  July  2.  1951 

Mr  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavt  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  mcludf  the  following  resolution 
by  the  Baltic  American  Societ-es.  which 
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was  offered  on  the  occasion  of  the  eley- 
enth  anniversary  markifig  the  genocide 
of  the  Baltic  States: 

Whereas  on  June  18  and  17.  1940.  the  Bal- 
tic Republic  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania were  bnitxially  and  illegally  occupied 
by  the  moat  cruel  dictatorship  thia  world 
has  ever  wltnecsed — the  Soviet  Union;  and 
Whereaa  immediately  the  econon  ic.  social, 
and  poUtlcal  life  waa  deatroyed  and  religloua 
life  suppresaed  and  also  statesmen,  military, 
civic,  educational,  and  aoclal  leaders  were 
lnr.prlsoned  continually  until  June  14.  1&41, 
within  3  daya  more  than  100.000  people  were 
arrested,  tortured,  alain.  and  deported  to 
Siberian  slave-laLor  camps;  and 

Whereaa  thia  genocide  practice  has  affected 
to  the  preaent  day  2.000.000  Inhabltanta  in 
the  Baltic  States,  and  human,  civil  righta. 
and  fundamental  freedoms  are  nonexistent 
in  occupied  Baltic  States,  in  violation  of  Ihe 
pledge  the  Soviet  Union  made  in  signing  the 
United  Natlona  Charter,  which  Charter  con- 
tains many  re«ulatlona  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights;  and 

Whereaa  the  problems  of  Europe  cannot  be 
completely  settled  without  flrat  determining 
the  rightful  status  of  Uie  Baltic  States  In  the 
only  lionorable  manner  commensurate  with 
the  solemn  obllgatiODS  aaaumed  under  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Yalta  declaration 
pertaining  to  the  Uberatlon  of  European  peo- 
ples: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  ezpresa  otir  gratitude 
to  the  United  States  Government  foi'  not 
recognizlnc  the  enforced  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for 
the  shelter  offered  and  given  to  the  home- 
less victims  of  the  Soviet  regime;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  Uft  aui  hearts  In  prayer 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  dellver»nce  of  these 
Innocent  victims  of  ruthless  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  enslavement:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  President 
and  the  Sei-ate  of  the  Unite  I  States  to  ratify 
and  proclaim  the  Genocide  Convention,  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  expose,  through 
the  forum  of  the  United  Nations,  before 
world  opinion  the  criminal  acta  of  genocide, 
now  being  perpetrated  by  Soviet  Russia  tn 
the  Baltic  Republics:  and  be  It  finally 

Jtesoired,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Maryland 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
United  States  representative  In  the  United 
Natioiis.  the  mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  representatives  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  press. 

R.   Isx. 
Chairman.  Estonian  Committee. 

iGoas  BLOsrxLDS, 
Chairman.  Latvian  Committee. 
AwTHowT  J.  MtrmtA. 
Chairman.  Lithuanian  Committee. 


Price  RoU-Backs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  Si 

Monday.  July  2,  1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
Production  and  Control  Act.  the  Bouse 
adopted  an  amendment  to  prevent  fur- 
ther roU-backs.    I  voted  for  the  amend- 


ment. However,  there  are  some  roll- 
backs that  can  be  made  which  sire  not 
covered  by  the  amendment  adopted. 
The  Canton  (Ohio)  Repository  sug- 
gested some  of  these  roll- backs  in  an 
editorial  on  Friday.  June  29.  I  com- 
mend the  following  editorial  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House: 

Sruxisc  or  Roix-Bacxs 

Those  who  have  the  most  to  say  about 
rolling  back  prices  would  deny  hotly  that 
there  is  anything  reactionary  about  their 
point  of  view.  But.  in  fact,  there  is,  beca  -e 
they  want  to  go  back  to  something  in  the 
past. 

Moreover,  they  want  to  go  back  for  their 
personal  (H-oflt.  Thus,  they  may  favor  a 
roll-back  for  prices,  but  no  roll-back  for 
their  own  wages.  It  shoiild  be  a  selective 
procf«s.  they  believe,  this  rolling  back. 

Speaking  of  roll-backs,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  reminded  of  a  few  which  are  not 
being  discussed  in  Congress. 

They  would  like  to  have  Federal  taxes 
rolled  t>ack  to  a  point  where  they  are  no 
longer  oppressive. 

They  would  like  to  roll  back  the  size  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  point  where 
it  no  longer  threatened  to  become  a  tall 
bigger  than  the  dog  trying  to  wag  it. 

They  would  like  to  roll  beck  the  notion, 
which  is  of  recent  origin,  that  a  dozen  men 
tn  Washington,  no  matter  how  able  or  sin- 
cere, can  make  sounder  decisions  than  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  live  where  wealth  la 
created  of  citlaens  who  are  helping  to  create 
wealth  and  pay  taxM. 

They  would  like  to  roll  back  the  Incessant 
clamor  and  confusion  of  the  colossus  of  the 
Potomac  to  a  point  of  quietude  tha.t  would 
make  It  possible  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  concentrate  on  the  more  urgent 
but  sadly  neglected  problems  of  local  and 
State  government. 

If  Congress  would  get  its  collective  teeth 
Into  that  kind  of  a  roll-back  program,  there 
woiild  be  some  enthusiasm  about  the  prospect 
of  saving  the  Nation  via  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tkc  Goveramcri  Speoib  Milfions  To 
laioeBce  Pabfic  Opi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NTW  TOSK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1951 

B4r.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  vast  propa- 
ganda machine  which  the  Grovernment 
operates.  It  is  done,  of  course,  with  the 
taxpayers'  own  dollars.  Any  efforts  to 
curtail  it  are  bound  to  bring  down  upcm 
one's  head  abuse  from  the  agencies  in- 
volved and  their  "kepr*  columnists  and 
editorial  writers. 

Nevertheless,  the  fight  must  go  on. 
Not  only  is  that  true  because  of  the 
waste  of  public  funds  involved,  but  also 
because,  otherwise,  a  fatal  blow  will  be 
struck  against  freedom  of  opinion  and 
ezjiression. 

The  thread  running  through  nearly 
every  news  band-out  f  rmn  a  Government 
agency  is  that  it  should  be  aUotted  more 
funds  in  order  to  expand  its  activities 
and  hire  additional  people  on  the  public 
payroll.     Unless  vigorous  opposition  is 


voiced  to  this  dangerous  trend,  and  un- 
less It  is  clearly  podntt^l  out  Just  where 
this  road  eventually  leads,  there  Is  dan- 
ger that  we  may  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  that  freedoms  we  cherish  have 
vanished,  and  the  superstate  which  we 
have  created  has  overwhelmed  ui. 

An  enlightening  analysis  oi  this  gov- 
ernmental propaganda  machine  and  the 
way  it  is  operated  taken  from  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report  has  re- 
cently been  published  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
this  analysis  follows: 

Thz  Oomtmezirr  Spxifos  Mnxiows  Tb 

IhTLUTHCT  PTTBtJC  OmooK 
A  first,  oflVclal  glimpse  of  how  the  Gov- 
emment  works  at  the  business  of  influencing 
public  opinion  now  can  be  had.  An  insight 
into  the  techniques  of  official  propaganda  is 
given  by  a  pollcy-lnfonnatlon  paper  of  the 
State  Department,  made  public  reluctantly 
under  the  insistence  of  a  committee  in  Con- 
gress. 

All  down  through  the  years,  governments 
have  tried  to  find  ways  by  which  the  public 
could  be  persiiaded  to  see  things  the  way 
they  did. 

But  the  development  tn  the  United  States 
of  big  propaganda  organiaatlona  with  care- 
fully studied,  sclentiflc  operating  procedures, 
and  Mg  budgets  that  are  aimed  at  getting 
over  a  government  viewpoint  Is  something 
that  is  relattvely  new. 

It  has  come  with  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral Government  from  a  smAll  agency  de- 
voted chiefly  to  arraztgements  for  eommoa 
defense,  trade,  and  such  things  Intc  an  or- 
ganisation touching  the  dally  Ufe  of  every 
individual  and  spending  from  forty  to  eighty 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  Oovenmoent  today,  tbere  may  be  pro- 
grams fcs'  seUing  farmers  on  the  Brannan 
plan,  city  people  on  anything  from  aid  to 
Iran  to  imivcraal  miUtsiry  tramtng. 

^Mechea  are  turned  out  wholesale. 
Enough  Government  hand-outs  to  fill  IS 
pages  of  newsprint  dally  are  dumped  into 
the  tiands  of  newspapermen.  MagaEtne 
vrriters  can  be  provkled  with  }ust  the  right 
material  to  help  them  make  up  their  minds 
a  certain  way.  Bach  department  has  a  corps 
of  speakers  ready  to  go  into  action  at  the 
flip  of  a  policy.  Skilled  script  writers  turn 
out  programs  for  radio  Motion-picture  men 
are  busy.  All  of  the  eamiAtetBtmi  informa- 
tion media  of  modem  life  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  public  mind. 

At  the  present  time,  a  minimum  of  flOO.- 
OX.OOO  a  year  is  being  spent  by  the  Federal 
GoverTxment  on  tnformation  activities,  in- 
cluding propaganda. 

What  Congress  has  just  brought  to  light 
is  a  blueprint  of  how  Oovemment  propa- 
ganda can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  public 
opinion.  The  policy  information  paper, 
Formosa,  gives  a  documented  line  of  pro- 
cedure. Many  Members  of  Congress  think 
this  glimpse  of  a  studied  Government  effort 
to  shape  the  thinking  of  people  is  signifi- 
cant. 

Military  men  had  hr"i  that  Formosa  was 
important  to  the  American  defense  line  in 
the  Paetdc.  But  toward  tbe  end  of  1SM0  It 
seemed  that  Formosa  waa  about  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communlata.  So  the 
State  OepartOMmt  evolved  a  policy  l^nc  that 
would  minimize  the  importance  of  For- 
mosa  to  the  United  States  and  cause  Ameri- 
cans and  their  allies  to  accept  the  fall  of 
Formosa  as  a  matter  of  Uttle  Importanoe. 

There  were  high-level  confere&oet.  Jfatf 
ley  boards  drew  up  a  dear  plan  of  prapa- 
gaoda  to  be  laid  down  by  Voice  of  Amertea 
and  State  IDepartment  empluycss  around  tto 
world. 
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In  A  backfrtmod  itatement.  tbe  paper 
sketched  Uia  gcnarml  approacb  State  CMrpart- 
ment  men  ibould  take  to  the  problem.  Tbey 
were  to  tJte  the  poaltlon  that  Formosa  was 
of  no  Importance  to  the  United  States  or  to 
asTooe  else. 

Then  the  pnpcr  gave  detailed  Uutnictlona 
on  bow  to  deal  with  any  question  that 
might  arise  about  Formosa.  There  would 
be  background  materlaU  given  to  reporters. 
There  would  be  oUBclal  ttatemenU.  All  of 
these  were  to  be  circulated  by  Department 
lnformatl<m  men.  They  would  use  any  ma- 
terial that  helped  to  create  the  frame  of 
m;nd  they  wanted  to  cultivate . 

Any  oppoaltlon  to  that  point  of  view  would 
be  minimized.  "lAbel  conflicting  public 
statemenu  properly  as  Individual  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  as  'unofficial,'  "  the  paper 
said. 

The  paper  outlined  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
those  who  Insisted  that  the  United  States 
should  lake  action.  It  gave,  point  by  point. 
the  arfuxnents  that  were  to  be  made  against 
action. 

All  along  the  Une,  the  policy  was  to  be 
put  into  effect  subtly.  Information  officers 
were  not  to  show  too  much  Interest  in  the 
subject.  Tbey  were  given  a  list  of  topics 
to  avoid.  They  were  not  to  speculate  about 
Formosa. 

Such  follows  the  usual  pattern.  The  offi- 
cial word  ts  passed  around  quietly.  Ques- 
tions are  raised  at  press  conferences.  Cab- 
inet oAcers  conunent  and  catch  headlines. 
There  are  hand-outs,  more  speeches,  state- 
ments, liken  friendly  Members  of  Congress 
pick  up  the  line  In  their  speeches. 

The  heat  goes  on  all  across  the  country. 
The  axfumcnts  bear  the  stamp  of  Oovern- 
mmt  approval.  Government  officials  all 
across  the  country  bear  witness  for  the  offi- 
cial point  of  view  on  the  local  scene.  They 
speak  at  meetings  of  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, at  local  club  meetings,  elsewhere, 
plaat  the  Idea  In  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  opposition  finds  Itself  hard  put  to 
combat  an  official  line  bearing  the  Oovem- 
ment  stamp.  It  complains  it  Is  shut  cQ 
Xtom  access  to  the  facts. 

PDllttetans  see  the  propaganda  machine 
•a  a  way  of  staying  In  power.  Partisan  op- 
ponents regard  It  as  a  stumbling-block  of 
thatr  own  rise  to  power.  But  tt  Is  a  ma- 
chine they  could  use  If  they  had  It. 

MOW  mxtf  aai  nrr  ovnt 

PoUcy  makers,  meeting,  decide  that  public 
abould  ba  conditioned  for  a  desired  policy. 

Orders  go  out  to  all  aire<:ted  ofBclals.  pub- 
Ik:  relations  oflBcers.  Instructing  them  on  the 
"Une"  to  be  taken  In  tallu  with  outsiders. 

A  story  about  the  policy  is  "planted"  with 
a  columnist,  a  radio  oommsntator,  or  a  news 
wrttar. 

The  story  prompts  questions  at  a  Cab- 
inet oflkist's  press  conference.  He  develops 
the  new  "line"  and  gets  headlines. 

CTpsschss  on  the  new  "line"  are  made  by 
the  Cabinet  oOeer.  by  assistant  secretaries. 
by  other  Oovenuaant  officials  before  groups 
In  dlilar«nt  parts  of  the  country. 

Tlw  startss  and  speecbc*  lead  to  questions 
at  a  White  Bouss  press  conference.  The 
PrasJdant  backs  the  new  viewpotnt.    He  gets 

■aad^oiata.  more  speeches,  policy  state- 
nants  arc  pvspand  and  dellrered. 

FHswIly  SmatJVB  toke  up  the  new  "line" 
te  ^aadM*  baCore  frotqps  around  the  eoun- 

An   aofVA  tlKoaglt  the  Oovemment  de- 
looal    oAdals   in    the  various 
Itt  fcimarada  oC  locaUtles.  sprsad  the 


A  Voice  Frofli  the  G>aBti7 


pfOMIe.  with  a  viewpoint  hammered  tn. 
Oppcments  are  driven 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES?:NT.^TTVES 

Monday,  July  ?,  1951 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  bv 
Loiiis  Bromfleld.  from  Uie  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  of  June  24.  1951  ■ 

A  Voice  Fhom  the  Ccuntbt 
(By  Luu..s  bromfleld  I 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  befter  part 
of  the  questioning  and  evidence  an.sing  out 
of  the  so-called  MacArthur  Investitratlon  Is 
In.  The  sum  total  seem-'  to  be  confusion — 
confusion  as  to  the  forei?n  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion, as  to  the  coordination  of  the  Arrned 
Forces,  confusion  Inside  the  heads  of  many  nf 
the  top  men  In  the  administration  who  are 
making  a  play  at  runnlni?  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  at  the  most  critical  time  m  its  his- 
tory. As  It  this  were  net  enough,  a  repre- 
sentative of  our  State  Department  delivers  to 
Premier  Mossadegh  of  Iran  a  :et'er  .tcidresfed 
to  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  a  nr.ii'.ike  which 
might  have  been  disastrous  .ind  brought  nn  a 
war.  As  it  turned  out,  it  wa.5  merely  ludi- 
crous and  shame  making  before  the  other 
nations  of  the  world.  There  mus:  have  been 
many  a  horse  laugh  In  Moscow 

IMPEOVISED  rOREICN  POLICY  DAV   BY  IJ.AY 

Mr  Acheson's  performance  as  Se'retary  of 
State  was  that  of  a  pettifogijing  lawyer  which 
Indeed  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years. 
and  back  of  this  attitude  lay  perpetually  the 
old  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  philosophy  that  the 
people  of  this  Nation  have  little  or  no  rle:it 
to  information  regarding  the  action  and 
decrees  of  their  President  and  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  even  fought  to  keep 
secret  the  State  Department  propaganda  cir- 
cular stating  that  Pormma  was  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  American  defense — i  docu- 
ment which  was  stale  history  and  had  bee:i 
uncovered  long  ago  by  an  alert  newspapT- 
man  in  Tokyo. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth  backed  and  filled,  set  up  straw 
men  to  knock  down,  quibbled  and  attempted 
to  confuse  hl.s  questioners,  and  nev»r  an- 
swered any  question  frankly  and  smiplv 

One  cannot  help  speculating  up^.-n  h  -.v 
little  this  man.  who  dresses  and  actj.  Use  i 
retired  British  guardsman  and  U  a  pr  'duct 
of  Groton  and  Harvard,  knows  or  under- 
stands the  American  people  who  iie  outside 
the  little  precious  realm  in  which  he  lives 
Mr.  Truman  should  know  how  little  his  Sec- 
retary understands  the  people  and  how  lit- 
tle confidence  In  or  respect  for  him  they 
have.  But  Mr.  Truman  seems  to  be  fasci- 
nated by  Mr.  Acheson  as  a  cowbird  is  faci- 
nated  by  a  snake.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Mr 
Acheson  is  educated. 

The  generals  did  not  come  off  well  They 
revealed  one  thing  openly  and  another  bv 
Inference:  That  th.'lr  first  allegiance  xxs  n  ;t 
to  the  people  but  to  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr 
Acheson  (who  certainly  does  not  represent 
either  the  people  or  Congress  in  any  sense  u 
the  word)  and  that  some  of  them  at  ie.i^st 
iweferred  to  go  along  with  whatever  Truman 
said  was  wanted  rather  than  lose  their  high 
honors  and  appointments.  General  Vanden- 
berg  added  another  Olllp  by  spending  mu^t 
of  his  time  "•«*¥'"g  propaganda  for  more 
money  and  more  power  for  the  Air  Fo  ces. 
and  getting  himself  into  some  pretty  ludi- 
crous contradictions. 


But  worst  of  all  was  the  depressing  foggy 
attitude  of  compromise,  appeasement,  and 
'f.iT  .\'il  the  administration  policies  seemed 
tn  r)p  based  upon  ferir,  a  fear  which  paralyzed 
all  action  whether  in  Formosa  or  Korea  until 
clrcumstanf  PS  orced  action  in  both  ca^es. 
And  throughout  the  hearings  most  of  the 
admtnistrati'jn  wttneAses  continued  to  u.se 
the  old  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  poilry  of  try  to 
scare  the  .^n■>erlcan  people  Into  giving  the 
administration  what  it  wants. 

POl.ItiES    JASED   UPON    FEAR 

General  Marsh^Ui  provided  evidence,  if  any 
was  needed  'hat  T\rT  was  nght  (as  he  has 
been  proven  -lo  nidny  times  i  m  opposing  the 
change  in  fundamental  .'Vmencan  law  and 
tradition  ?1.  it  a  civilian  must  head  up  the 
national  deien:je  effort  Mr  Truman,  par- 
tially to  bolster  up  the  political  weakness  of 
the  administration,  brought  m  an  elderly 
and  tired  gener.U.  the  very  man  who.  by  his 
own  words,  had  refused  to  oppose  policies 
and  actions  •  f  ,i  previous  administration  in 
which  he  h.it!  no  cr  r.ftdence  and  which  have 
s;:,  "  ■  .,:.r'!  iiit  dLsastrously,  Truman 
en  f  -..e  ■►TV  man  who  tried  to  force  an 
alliance  between  the  Nationalist  Government 
of  China  and  the  Russian-backed  Commu- 
nists 

One  got  the  impression  on  the  whole  that 
the  administration  witnesses  were  trying 
perp'^tually  to  cover  up,  to  Justify  a  long  se- 
ries jf  disastrous  mistakes,  and  even  to  build 
future  policy,  not  for  the  good  of  the  country 
but  to  shore  u^j  and  repair  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  their  reputations  and  make  them  ap- 
pear less  appallinz  m  the  records  of  history. 
.Men  are  cnly  human,  and  probablv  none  of 
those  involved  would  want  to  go  off  the  scene 
todav  leavi.i^  rhe  records  that  have  been  es- 
tah'.i-hf'd  Thev  would  go  off  as  little  men 
w^  .  -vpre  wroHk;.  and  it  is  only  human  that 
•.hev  should  want  to  mend  the  record  and 
ni.iKe  ir  "i .,  ik  better.  But  it  is  pretty  hard 
on  'ne  American  people  and  the  11,000  dead 
b«;>s  in  K'Tea  to  have  future  government 
and  poUcv  based  upon  such  a  motive,  how- 
ever wfi;  It  may  be  concealed. 

.Meanwhile  we  stii:  have  with  as  Mr  Tru- 
man and  Mr  Acheson  who.  as  the  writer  has 
p<jinted  out  before,  might  well  pass  physi- 
cally for  the  twin  brother  of  Neville  Cham- 
ber:,iin,  the  .ippeaser  who  br^.u^ht  on  World 
W  I.-  II  is  much  as  Hitler  him.self.  "A  peace 
administration"   m.y   eye. 


Application   of  FederaJ   Rent  Control  to 
New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  \TES 
Monday,  July  2.  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print*  d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .state  nent 
recf-ntiy  made  by  Mayor  Vincert  R. 
Impellitten,  of  New  York  City,  or.  the 
subiect  of  Federal  rent  control  ard  its 
application  to  New  York  City. 

I  submitted  this  statement  by  \  ayor 
Impellitten  to  the  Banking  and  Cur  ency 
Committee  in  the  later  stages  of  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  I  believe  that  the  statement  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  over-all  consi  iera- 
ticn  of  rent -control  legislation. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

e-TATtuvrr  or  Mato*  Vxhckxt  R.  iJcrsLLrr- 
TOn  o:«  Ness  fo«  Peokkal  Bent  CotrrwOL 
m  New  Tcmt  Crrr,  Jtm«  14,  1951 

As  the  Nation's  defense  effort  begins  to 
mnv  into  hl?;h  gear,  the  most  crucial  prob- 
lem which  otir  people  face  on  the  hon»  front 
!■>  the  task  of  preventing  inflation.  Our 
rotintry  has  rulBctent  strength  and  resources 
to  enable  It  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of 
democracy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  a  standard  of  living 
for  Its  people  which  Is  the  envy  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  these  twin 
gcals,  but  they  are  well  within  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  people  If  we  can  succeafully 
avoid  the  peril*  of  a  runaway  Inflation,  the 
path  Is  clear  to  the  targets  which  our  na- 
tional leaders  have  set  for  defense  outptrt 
and  civilian  production. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hoetllltiex  In  Korea, 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  American  family  has 
been  moving  steadily  upward.  Controls  have 
been  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  an  elTort  to  check  this  trend.  But  the 
threat  of  Inflation  remaina  real  and  Imme- 
diate, and  stepa  muat  be  taken  to  strengthen 
theae  controls  so  that  further  Increaaea  tn 
the  cost  of  living  may  be  prevented. 

Per  millions  of  American  families,  rent 
la  one  of  the  principal  Itenis  In  the  houae- 
hold  budget.  This  Is  especially  true  In  New 
Tork  City,  where  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  people  are  rent  payers.  In  view  of  the 
continuing  acute  hotialng  shortage,  no  at- 
tack upon  the  problem  of  Inflation  am  ofler 
promise  of  success  unless  it  provides  ade- 
quate means  of  stahlUalng  recta  and  pre- 
venting unwarranted  evictions.  An  upward 
spiral  of  rents  would  ln«vitably  create  pow- 
erful Inflationary  preastires  which  would  dis- 
rupt all  efforts  to  maintain  the  equUlbrlimi 
of  the  national  economy. 

DXRcrs  at  Mrw  ToaK  statb  axanaartxAi.  asirr 
cotrraoLa 

The  system  of  State  rent  control  preatstly 

in  effect  In  New  York  City  ( oes  not  give  our 
residential  tenants  adequate  protection  and 
It  does  not  sufllclently  curb  Inflationary 
t.rnds.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the 
changes  In  th«  Stat*  r«nt  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  recently  became  effective,  almost 
on--halI  of  the  tenant*  of  New  York  State 
may  be  subjected  to  rent  Increases.  I  am  In 
favor  of  replacing  this  unsatisfactory  system 
of  State  control  with  an  effective,  vigorously 
aiiminlstered  set  of  Federal  controls. 

The  present  residential  rent  controls  im- 
posed by  New  York  State  laws  and  rsigula- 
tions  are  deficient  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  Kent  Increases:  Too  many  opportunities 
are  aflorded  for  inflationary  and  imwar- 
r anted   rent   Increases. 

(4)  Fifteen  percent  voluntary  rent  In- 
creases: This  Inflationary  formula  permits 
1  ndlords  to  obtain  15  percent  rent  Increases 
bv  voluntary  agreements  with  the  tenant, 
regardless  of  whether  the  landlord  has  pre- 
viously obtained  a  19  percent  rsnt  increase 
by  agreement  with  the  tenant  under  Fed- 
eral rent  control  laws,  and  irrsapectlve  of 
whether  that  landlord  has  already  obtained 
rent  increases  sufficient  to  bring  his  Income 
from  the  property  up  to  a  reasonable  level, 
'.ectica  of  intimidation  and  coercion  caa  be 
used  by  landlords  In  order  to  obtain  the  eon- 
sent  of  tenants  to  these  voluntary  increases. 
In  view  of  the  weakened  e-^lctlon  and  rent 
calling  controls  provided  by  the  State  system 
of  control,  the  landlord  Is  In  a  position  to 
azvrt  great  pressure  on  tenants.  By  threat- 
ening to  subdivide  the  tenant's  apartment, 
or  to'' evict  the  tenant  for  the  landlord's  own 
occupancy,  or  by  threatening  to  apply  tor  a 
4-percent-on-valuatlcn  increase,  or  a  higher- 


operating-costs  Increase,  a  landlord  can  Ux- 
t.mldate  or  harass  a  tenant  to  the  point 
where  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  latter 
becomes  fictitious  and  meaningless. 

(b)  The  "4  percent  on  valuation"  for- 
mula: This  permits  a  landlord  to  obtain  suc- 
ceaslTe  rent  increases,  up  to  15  percent  per 
year.  In  order  to  secure  a  guaranteed  income 
of  4  percent  on  the  full  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty, plus  a  percent  on  the  value  of  the  build- 
ing for  deiHTclatlon.  In  view  cf  the  aeri- 
otisness  of  the  national  emergency  and  the 
Inunmedlate  danger  of  inflation,  this  is  no 
time  to  open  the  door  to  widespread  rent  in- 
creases by  guaranteeing  a  fixed  return  on 
the  value  nf  property.  The  4- percent  on  val- 
uation formula  permits  rents  to  be  Increased 
without  regard  for  the  necessities  of  eco- 
nomic 8tabUl2atlon  or  th*  Inflationary  effects 
or  such  Increases. 

(c)  "Higher  operating  costs'*  formula: 
This  permits  owners  of  hotels,  rooming 
houses,  and  cooperative  apartments,  as  well 
as  landlortls  of  properties  containing  four 
apartments  or  less,  to  obtain  successive  rent 
increases  up  to  15  percent  per  year  where 
taxea,  maintenance,  or  other  operating  costs 
have  tnciifased  and  the  landlord  has  not  ob- 
tained offsetting  rent  Increases.  Rent  in- 
creases can  be  obtained  under  this  formula 
without  a  showing  of  hardship,  and  regard- 
less of  whether  the  landlord  is  already  real- 
izing an  adequate  return  on  his  property. 

2.  Inadequate  eviction  controls:  The  State 
residential  rent  law  and  regulations  do  not 
provide  adequate  curbs  nn  the  eviction  of 
tenants  and  therefore  open  the  door  to  un- 
warranted evictions.  Intimidation,  and  coer- 
cion of  tenants,  and  Inflationary  Increases  tn 
rents. 

(a)  Weakening  of  compelling  necessity  re- 
quirement: Owners  or  purchasers  of  one- 
and  two-family  houses  are  permitted  to  evict 
tenants  for  personal  occupancy  of  the  land- 
lord without  proving  that  there  la  a  com- 
pelling necessity  for  such  eviction.  Thus, 
even  though  an  owner  or  ptirchaser  of  such 
a  dwelling  Is  adequately  and  comfcHtabiy 
housed  elsewhere,  and  has  no  real  need  for 
the  tenant's  accommodations,  he  may  evict 
the  tenant  and  thereby  aggravate  the  exist- 
ing acute  hotising  shortage,  or  he  can  use 
this  device  as  a  blackjack  for  obtaining  a  rent 
Increase.  It  U  evident  that  this  loophole  in 
the  law  deprives  a  large  class  of  tenants  of 
nece«ary  protection  against  unjuatlfled 
eviction. 

( b )  Eviction  authorized  without  obtaining 
certificate  of  eviction:  Landlords  are  per- 
mitted to  evict  tenants  on  six  different 
grounds  without  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
eviction  from  the  State  rent-control  officials. 
These  grounds  are: 

1.  Violation  of  a  substantial  obligation  of 
the  tenancy. 

2.  Commlaalcn  of  a  nulaance,  or  malicious 
or  grossly  negligent  damage  to  the  property, 
or  substantial  interference  with  the  comfort 
or  safety  of  the  landlord  or  other  tenants. 

3.  Illegal  occupancy. 

4.  Use  of  premises  for  an  Immoral  or  an 
illegal  purpose. 

ft.  Befusal  to  renew  a  written  lease. 

a.  Unreasonable  refusal  by  the  tenant  to 
permit  the  landku-d  access  to  the  premises. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in  cases 
other  than  those  based  on  nonpayment  of 
rent.  If  iRndlords  are  forbidden  to  Institute 
court  proceedings  to  evict  unlcae  they  first 
obtain  ttam  rent-oontrol  offlclala  a  cerlMcate 
permitting  eviction,  many  groundless  and 
unjustified  dispossess  proceedings  are  fore- 
stalled and  unscrupulous  landlords  are  de- 
terred from  uaing  or  threatening  eviction 
proceedings  as  a  meana  of  Intimidating  or 
coercing  tenants  from  whom  increased  rents 
or  other  conceealons  are  sought.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  requirement  of  a  eertiflcate  of  evic- 
tion, such  abuses  arc  especially  likely  to 
occur  in  cases  where  misconduct  on  the  part 


of  the  tenant  Is  claimed,  cud)  as  creation  of 
a  nuisance.  Because  of  the  indeflnltenea*  of 
the  tests  a*  to  when  •  nuisance  exists,  unjiis- 
tifled  eviction  suits  may  readily  be  brought 
on  this  ground. 

The  landlord  has  a  conalderable  ndvan  - 
taee  over  the  tenant  if  he  is  permitted  to 
institute  eviction  proceedings  m  court  with- 
out first  obtaining  a  certiflcats  at  evictton. 
In  order  to  defend  a  court  suit  properly,  the 
tenant  usually  needs  the  aid  of  a  la«-yer,  a 
service  far  which  he  is  often  unable  to  pay. 
Where  no  certificate  of  eviction  Is  reqxilred. 
the  commencement  of  a  court  action  or  the 
threat  of  dispossess  proceedings  tends  to 
frighten  tenants  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  them  ready  Tlctima  of  coercive  Tac- 
tics. If  a  certificate  of  eviction  is  rsqulred, 
however,  the  tenant  need  only  state  hts  case 
to  an  administrative  ofllclal  tn  order  to  de- 
fend his  rights.  The  administrative  screen- 
ix2g  of  eviction  applications  under  eertiflcate 
of  eviction  procedure  is  a  guaranty  that 
only  meritorious  eviction  proceedings  wiU  be 
taken  to  the  courts.  Because  of  the  demon- 
strated need  of  eertiflcate  of  evletian  pro- 
cedure as  a  proteetloa  for  tenants,  the  former 
New  Tork  City  rent  laws  were  framed  so  as 
to  forbli  the  eviction  of  tenants  (except 
lor  nonpayment  of  rent),  unlese  a  certificate 
of  eviction  was  first  obtained. 

(c)  Subdivldon  at  apartments:  Landlords 
are  permitted  to  subdivide  apartments  con- 
taining six  or  more  rooms  which  are  oe- 
cupled  by  less  than  one  occupant  for  each 
room,  exclusive  of  the  bathroom,  kitchen, 
and  two  additional  rooms.  The  prlvHeKB  of 
subdivision  thus  conferred  la  too  broad  and 
does  not  provide  for  sit3elent  ]nrotaetlon  for 
tenants.  No  means  of  recovering  damagas  Is 
afforded  a  tenant  where  the  landlord  evlets 
him  for  the  claimed  purpose  of  subdividing 
and  then  fails  to  make  any  alteratlona  tn 
the  apartment. 

3.  Xxemptions  from  controls:  the  present 
State  residential  control*  ezpreasly  exempt 
all  new  hotialng  completed  on  or  after  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1M7.  and  new  dwelling  vmlts  ererted 
by  conversion  after  lCs.y  1,  IMO.  Tlie  rentals 
for  such  accommodations  can  therefore  be 
inereaeed  again  and  again  without  limit.  I 
t?lieve  that  in  the  Interest  of  combattng  In- 
flation the  first  rental  charged  for  such  ac- 
commodations should  become  the  legal  rent 
ceiling. 

The  above-described  defects  In  the  State 
residential  rent-oontrol  system  are  a  threat 
to  the  ectaiomlc  vrslfare  <£  the  people  of 
New  Tore  State  and  have  already  eauaed  an 
apprecia'ble  inflation  in  rental  levela. 

ncxasrrr  rou  anBorrATx  mxxAi.  namntrtAZ. 
axwT  eownoiM 

I  believe  that  a  reestabllahment  of  Fed- 
eral residential  rent  controls  in  New  York 
City  and  New  Tork  State  ts  necessarj  to  cor- 
rect the  existing  unsatisfactory  situation  and 
prevent  a  further  aggravation  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  tenants  are  being  subjected. 
The  new  Federal  controls  should  be  framed 
so  aa  to  overcome  the  weaJcnrasea  and  defl- 
clenclea  of  tlte  New  Tofk  State  system  of 
rent  control,  which  are  pointed  out  above. 

In  order  to  hold  the  ILne  against  inflation, 
the  Federal  controls  should  permit  rent  In- 
creases only  in  cases  where  undue  hardship 
to  the  landlord  results  from  substantial  and 
unavoidable  Increases  In  property  taxes  or 
operating  costs,  or  where  an  increase  Is  jus- 
tified by  the  furnishing  of  additional  dwell- 
ing space,  services,  or  faculties  to  the  tenant. 

Kvictlons  (except  for  nonpayment  of  rent) 
should  be  forbidden  except  where  a  certifi- 
cate of  eviction  ts  obtained  from  the  Federal 
rent-control  officials  after  due  proof  of  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  eviction.  Eviction  for  per- 
sonal occupancy  sbould  be  permitted  only 
where  an  Immediate  and  compelling  neces- 
sity for  the  rcmo'  al  of  the  tenant  is  proved. 
after  tacth  parties  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  bi.*  heard. 
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Om  AtUatk  ClMrtcr7 


KXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEYENGER 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRISKNTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2.  19S1 

Mr.  CLBVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxcois.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
24.  1951: 

RucxMm? 

Remember  the  Atlantic  Charter? 

Official  WaahlQ^ton  and  the  world  haa  for- 
gotten It,  but  ICaj.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hvirley  re- 
caUed  it  the  other  day  In  testifying  before 
the  combined  Senate  Armed  Serrlces  and 
foreign  Relations  Committees. 

The  retired  Army  officer  who  was  United 
Ststea  Ambaaaador  to  China  for  1  year,  from 
NoTcmber  1M4  to  November  1945.  went 
very  doae  to  the  heart  of  the  dUBcultlen 
which  haTe  beaet  America  and  the  free  world 
•Inee  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  was  desertion  of  the  principles  of  th« 
Atlantic  Charter,  In  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munlata,  espedaUy  at  Yalta,  and  In  the  an- 
ntilUng  of  its  clauses  against  the  worr: 
aspects  of  Imperialism. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Senate  could  be 
engaging  in  a  worthy  and  profitable  enter- 
prise if  it  investigated  the  fundamental 
trouUcs  stemming  from  this  detiertlon  of 
prlncipte  instead  of  scratching  the  sur- 
face of  iMues  of  Immediate  moment. 

The  charter  was  drafted  and  signed  by  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minlfter 
Churchill  on  a  battleship  In  the  Atlantic  oa 
August  14.  1941.  Most  pertinent  to  the 
present  situation  are  the  first  three  of  ll« 
eight  points: 

1.  The  United  States  and  Britain  see^  no 
aggrandlaement.  territorial  or  other. 

2.  They  desire  to  see  no  terrlt«rlSirchang«-s 
that  do  not  aeocrd  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

3.  Tbey  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  <X) 
chonaw  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  soverel$:n 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

There  was  some  doubt  at  the  time  as  to 
bow  Bnaaia  would  fit  into  such  a  charter. 
It  had  selaed  the  Baltic  countries.  It  hstd 
takan  parts  of  Finland  after  Its  attack  and 
It  had  been  given  the  eastern  half  of  Poland 
In  the  notc»lotis  pact  with  Nazi  Germar.y. 
Bven  If  these  territorial  gains  were  consid- 
ered to  be  but  the  restoration  of  the  pre- 
World  War  I  frontiers  of  the  Csar's  empt.-e. 
they  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  second 
clause  of  self-determination. 

This  dllSculty  was  resolved  in  the  woi^t 
possible  fashion.  Not  only,  on  the  excuse 
of  war  expediency,  did  the  Western  Powers 
aoquleace  In  these  changes,  they  went  much 
further  themselves  at  the  YalU  Conference. 
There  they  recklessly  g^ve  away  terrltcxy 
that  did  not  belong  to  them. 

As  Borley  ezprcased  it: 

"Beginning  at  Yalta  in  February  1946.  our 
forelga  poUcy  changed  from  support  of  the 
prlnclplia  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  a  pul- 
ley baaed  on  ooncessloni  to  communism  and 
Impariallaai  and  faftr  of  Riasla  rather  than 
conBdenca  In  Amarlca." 

Mo  man  accurata  description  of  what  alls 
American  policy  has  been  given  in  recent 
years.  Fear  has  pannaated  all  the  postwar 
eonf  eraoMs  and  dictated  most  of  our  action 
at  honi  and  abroad.  It  found  Its  latest 
CMuUtf  la  the  Big  Four  foreign  affairs  dep. 
tailOrB  In  Parts  Thunday. 


The  desertion  of  American  prliiclpU-s  hd.-. 
led  us  into  situation  after  situation  whtrc 
the  only  way  out  seems  to  be  by  sh'K,itiiii' 
Korea  is  an  example  Others  are  bulicl:r.^ 
up  around  the  Eurasian  Continent  Iraii. 
according  to  Hurley.  Is  another  example 
where,  despite  the  "four  freedoms  '  expresisec! 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  we  allowed  Im- 
perialism to  go  unchecked 

This  Is  not  hindsight.  From  Yalta  on.  the 
west  made  concessions.  It  agreed  to  t.he 
partition  of  Poland  and  the  other  easter:. 
annexations.  Russia  made  promises  of  free 
elections  In  the  countries  occupied  by  it- 
armies.  But  promises  were  ail  that  Rus.sia 
made,  never  any  concessions.  And  the 
promises  were  blazenly  broken  as  soon  d.-, 
they  were  made. 

Despite  these  warnings  we  have  coi.ttn'-.pil 
for  years  hoping  that  somehow  things  would 
come  out  all  right,  but  no  one  knew  what  to 
do  about  It.  Or  was  it  more  than  indiffer- 
ence?    There  la  some  reason  to  fear  so. 

Pertinent  to  Hurley's  reminder  Is  another 
After  the  Roosevelt-Churchill  meeting  when 
the  text  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  wus  cuiled 
for  no  one  in  Washington  could  Rv.ci  u  It 
has  been  scratched  on  the  backs  of  old  en- 
velopes by  the  American  and  British  leaders. 
but  the  trouble  to  transcribe  It  into  a  for- 
mal document  had  never  been  taken. 

If  this  was  oversight  it  is  a  stunning  com- 
mentary on  the  low  regard,  the  tongue-in- 
cheek  attitude,  which  the  authurs  them- 
selves took  toward  the  statement  of  high 
principles.  It  showed  that  they  cci.sider'Vl 
them,  even  then,  as  so  much  sawdust  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  free  world. 

But  If  It  was  deliberate  on  the  part  of  sub- 
ordinate in  the  State  or  any  other  depart- 
ment, a  little  sleight  of  hand  by  Comniu- 
nlst-incllned  idealists  who  didn't  v«.a:it  a 
permanent  reminder  of  these  prlncipl?.«, 
then  It  Is  even  more  serious. 

In  either  event  there  is  material  here  that 
should  be  Investigated.  But  investigation  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  There  is  danger  th.it 
legislators  and  citizens  have  come  to  believe 
so.  Any  Investigation  to  be  worth  the  time, 
effort,  and  cost  it  entails  must  lead  tj  re- 
sults. And  the  result  of  such  an  intjuirv 
should  be  a  reassertion  forthwith  of  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  We  have 
deserted  them.  Unless  we  reconfirm  and 
mold  our  policy  in  the  hope  of  impiementi.ig 
them  we  cannot  expect  the  rest  of  the  wo.-ld 
to  view  our  Intentions  calmly  or  serluusly. 


Inflationary  Pressare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT -ATI  VES 

Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Canton  (Ohio)  Repcsitory. 
Friday,  June  29.  an  editorial  which  .^Uii- 
gested  questions  which  might  be  asked  of 
Government  officials  who  appeal  before 
congressional  committees  asking  for  ad- 
ditional taxes  to  relieve  inflationary 
pressure.  I  believe  these  questions  to 
be  very  pertinent  and  they  were  in  my 
mind  when  I  voted  against  the  recent 
tax  bill  which  placed  additional  burden 
upon  the  American  people.  I  recom- 
mend the  following  editorial  to  mem- 
bei^  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  I  hope  that  some  member  of  that 
committee  will  some  day  ask  this  ques- 


tion and  give  the  Congress  the  ben*  fit  of 
the  reply,  if  any; 

INrLAT^^N.^RT  PzissTttx 

Sf'crft;  ry  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  has  asked 
t.ne  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  raiie  the 
i:.v  .n  the  new  tax  bill  by  at  least  tJ.OOO,- 
(j*'0  ittX).  to  keep  the  Government  in  tht  black 
and  fij  relieve  Inflationary  pressure. 

S  )ine  day  when  a  Government  spokesman 
1.,  .1  king  f(jr  more  taxes  to  relieve  infla- 
ti  .i.ary  prei^iiure,  a  congressional  com:  littee- 
n-.m  shtjuld  2et  up  on  his  hind  legs  an(,  make 
this  demand: 

•  Will  you  please  *ell  this  committ  'e.  sir. 
v.hat  you  mean  by  relieving  Inflattonar  ,•  pres- 
sure through  taxation.  According  to  pre- 
vi.vus  .statements  by  you  and  othei  5  who 
pr'^arh  the  same  doctrine,  taking  av  ay  an 
ex'ra  >i.e  hundred  dollars,  for  exampl-.  from 
a  t. IX payer  relieves  tlie  pressure  of  in  lation; 
that  1.1,  the  Government  then  has  on  >  hun- 
dred dollars  which  the  taxpayer  -annot 
spend  for  his  own  needs.  This  trans  er,  ac- 
cording to  your  theory,  keeps  the  t;  xpayer 
from  bidding  up  the  price.s  of  goods. 

■  But,  sir.  the  way  it  looks  to  me  and  to 
my  constituents,  the  actual  effect  of  the 
transfer  is  just  the  oppxisite  from  tha  .  of  re- 
lieving Inflationary  pressure.  That  is  be- 
cause the  Government  then  has  ai  addi- 
ti'^nal  «100  to  spend  for  good.s  In  com|  etttio:i 
wrn  ai;  its  taxpayers.  None  of  this  money 
will  be  set  a.side  as  savings.  All  of  tl  e  G')v- 
crMiienfs  Income  will  be  spent,  plu  what- 
ever additional  amount  may  be  ac  ded  to 
the  national  debt.  It  Is  absurd,  therefore 
to  say  that  higher  taxes  relieve  inflj  tionary 
pres-sure,  or  even  that  they  keep  tl  e  Gov- 
ernment in  ihe  black.  On  the  contra  -y,  they 
would  seem  to  add  directly  to  inflat  on  and 
even  to  Federal  indebtedne.ss.  in  viev  of  the 
f.ict  that  a  large  part  of  tax  income  s  spent 
in  the  form  of  subsidies  to  keep  up  th?  prices 
of  mai.y  of  the  Government's  own  pu -chases. 
•  I:  W'juid  be  a  courtesy  to  this  cor,mittee. 
sir  If  nothing  further  were  said  by  .}overn- 
me.t  spokesmen  about  relieving  ii  flaticn- 
arv  pressure  or  balancing  the  budget,  by  tax- 
b..^  -tuig.  We  are  all  adults  in  Congress,  and 
such  childishness  is  an  afTront  to  '  ur  ma- 
tuntv," 


The  MacArtliar  Hearings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.GUYM.GILLEHi: 


OF   IOW.\ 

I.N  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED 
Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr  GTLXETTE,  Mr.  Presii 
a-k.  unanimou.s  consent  to  have 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
drevs  on  t>-ie  MacArthur  hearings 
ca,t  by  me  from  Station  WGN 
caizo  on  June  30,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
a.s  follow.s: 

Thi  MacArthur  H£.\kings 

(By  Hon    Guy  M    Grn.rrrE 

Fellow  citiztns  of  the  Middle  \ 
Joir.t  committee  of  the  Senate  w 
been  cr>nductlng  heariuRs  over  the 
weeks  and  popularly  known  as  ' 
Arthur  Investigating  group  is  a  un 
ation  In  both  its  inception  and  Us 
After  the  recall  of  General  MacArt 
Japan,  Senator  Russell,  chj  irma 
Senate  Armed  Services  Cotiimittee 
a  letter  to  General  MacAribur  thrt 
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reiary  erf  Defense  MarahaD.  which  itatcd 
in  part  that  the  Senate  Armed  Senlece 
Committee  had  nnanlmomly  decided  to  oon- 
duc^  a  full  Inquiry  "Into  the  military  alttut- 
tlon  In  the  Par  East  and  the  facts  surround- 
ing the  relief  at  a  general  In  the  Army,  Oen. 
Douglas  IfacArthur  from  bis  saslgnment  In 
that  aTMi  '• 

On  April  25.  1951.  Senator  Bnasnx  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  the  Invitation  to 
General  MacArthur  hs>d  been  accepted  and 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  his  commit- 
tee, together  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons  Committee,  be  permitted  to  conduct 
a  series  of  hearings  "for  the  purpoae  at  that 
meeting"  with  General  MacArthiir.  Sena- 
ir>nal  consent  was  given.  The  two  actions 
to  which  I  have  Just  referred  constitute  the 
only  Senate  action  taken  In  Inaugurating 
the  MacArthur  hearings.  No  furtho'  deter- 
mination of  authority  and  no  further  In- 
structions were  given  to  the  Joint  commit- 
tee. As  s  consequence  of  these  two  actions 
alone,  the  two  committees  organized  as  a 
Joint  group  under  the  superb  chairmanship 
of  Senator    Ruseeix. 

Beallzing  that  the  contemplated  Inqnlry 
would  deal  with  subject  matter  which  nilght 
give  vital  information  to  nations  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  the  Joint  committee  di- 
rected that  Its  hearings  be  held  in  executive 
session,  but.  also  realizing  the  vital  lnter»t 
of  the  public  in  the  testimony  to  be  taken, 
it  directed  a  subcommittee  <m  seozrlty  to 
study  each  day's  testimony  and,  alter  dele- 
tion of  such  testimony  as  might  aid  the 
enemy,  to  make  all  of  the  balance  immedi- 
ately available  to  the  public.  Under  these 
rules,  the  joint  committee  conducted  8  weeks 
of  palnstaliing  hearings.  Of  course.  It  was 
impossible  to  eliminate  all  partisanship,  but, 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  group,  I  am 
proud  to  say  there  was  certainly  a  mini- 
mum of  partisanship  in  the  conduct  of  the 
bearings,  and  I  doubt  that  a  hearing  (tf  com- 
parable moment  was  ever  conducted  with 
less  emphasis  on  party  and  party  advantage. 

The  Inquiry  seemed  to  fail  naturally  into 
four  studies  and  goals  : 

1.  Was  the  recall  of  General  MacArthur 
from  his  command  Justified  by  the  military 
exigencies  and  was  it  properly  carried  out? 

2.  Was  there  substance  to  the  charge  made 
by  General  MacArthur  in  his  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  his  return  that 
he  was  left  without  clear  policy  direction 
after  the  entrance  of  the  Chines'^  into  tha 
war  Indicated  a  need  for  revision  of  policy? 

3  Did  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  firrt 
agree  with  General  MacArthur's  program  d 
additional  measures  against  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  vrln  the  war  in  Korea  and 
latex  repudiate  their  endorsement? 

The  MacArthur  program  included  economic 
and  naval  blockade  of  China,  eupp(vt  for  the 
Chinese  NatiooallsU  on  Pormasa  for  an 
attack  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  air  recon- 
naissance over  Chinese  ports  and  Man- 
churia, and  bcnabardment  of  Communist 
bases  beyond  the  Talu  River  in  Manchuria. 

4.  Under  whose  auspices  and  under  whose 
direction  Is  the  K>3rean  war  being  con- 
ducted, and  what  are  Its  goals  and  the 
prospects  for   its  termination? 

With  reference  to  the  first  subject  of 
Inquiry,  the  recaU  of  General  MacArthtir,  It 
lee-ns  to  me  that  there  Is  and  there  should 
>ie  general  agreem<>nt  on  these  conclusioas: 
The  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  had 
a  perfect  legal  right  to  recall  General  Ifac- 
Artbur  from  his  command  in  the  field.  Mili- 
tary ^ndency  and  sticens  depend  on  sin- 
cere cooperation  in  carrying  out  military 
policies  that  have  been  determined,  re- 
gardless of  the  subordinate  oOoer^  per- 
sonal views.  The  President,  and  Mkdi  and 
every  memb«  at  the  Joint  Chtefs  of  Staff, 
as  well  as  the  Seactary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  agreed  that   the  recall 


d  Oeneral  MacArthor  was  neccasary  be- 
catne  of  the  general's  reoord  of  unaympa- 
tbetie  attitude  toward  poUeies  and  dlreetlvea 
from  his  superiors,  as  well  l«  his  Ignor- 
ing of  a  clear  directive  against  Issuing  pub- 
Uc  statements  dealing  with  the  war  emer- 
gency which  had  not  been  cleared  by  higher 
authority  for  pnbUcatlon. 

AU  of  thew  wttneMcs  stated  that  the  re- 
call  was  made  necessary  not  by  one  action 
alone,  but  by  a  combination  and  accumula- 
tion at  acts  and  attitudes  which  made  tlM 
-ecall  at  Oeneral  MacArthur  essential.  For 
my  own  part.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doabt 
that  the  recall  was  Justtfled,  but  in  ommon 
with  a  number  of  others  I  feel  It  could  have 
been  dcme  more  dli^cnnatlcaUy  and  wttli 
possibly  less  humlllatlan  of  an  able  and  effi- 
cient office. 

The  second  subject  of  the  Inquiry  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago  was  as  to  the  }i»- 
tlilcatloD  for  the  charge  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  that  he  had  been  left  without  direc- 
tives after  the  Chinese  Invasion  of  Korea. 
A  dose  oramlnatlon  ot  an  the  witnesses  con- 
coned  and  a  careful  rereading  of  their  testi- 
mony convinces  me  that  there  Is  no  sup- 
port for  the  general's  contention.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  while 
the  pt^des  were  changed  In  keeping  with 
the  clianged  military  sltnatltm.  yet  at  no 
time  was  there  «a  absence  of  clear  and  con- 
crete directions  as  to  policies. 

With  reference  to  the  chitrge  made  by 
General  MscArthtir  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  St  first  sgreed  with  his  four-point 
program  and  later  repudiated  It.  I  believe 
the  evidence  clearly  shows  thfit  ncme  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  endorsed  the  proposals 
of  General  MacArthur,  ezcei)ting  as  they 
were  embodied  as  a  part  of  a  fToup  of  possi- 
ble projected  acticms  to  be  taken  should 
the  evacuation  of  Korea  became  necessary 
in  view  of  the  powerful  entry  of  Chinese 
invading  forces  Into  the  Korean  tonfllct. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  clearly  and 
forcefully  stated  their  opposition  to  the 
plaia  onbodied  In  the  MacAithur  program. 
They  were  unanimous  in  ei  pressing  their 
view  that  to  put  this  progrim  into  effect 
would  dangerously  expand  the  war  and 
would  probably  bring  the  Soviet  Empire  and 
Its  satellites  Into  a  conflict  tha  t  would  rapidly 
become  the  third  world  war. 

Finally,  in  the  discussion  with  witnesses 
before  the  Joint  committee  of  the  progress 
trf  the  Korean  war.  of  the  fa<ts  stirroundlng 
Its  Inceptkin.  of  our  goals  there  and  the 
prospects  of  bringing  It  to  a  amchaion.  there 
was  such  a  confusion  of  tistlmony  as  to 
leave  me  utterly  without  a  cear  Idea  of  the 
course  the  war  Is  taking  and  of  the  ultimate 
oonchislon  that  we  are  seeking.  There  also 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  deplorabie  lack  cf  agree- 
ment as  to  the  authority  uider  which  the 
war  is  being  conducted. 

Questions  that  our  people  are  asking  con- 
tinually, and  that  I  have  Iseen  asking  re- 
peatedly, have  been  left  unanswered.  These 
questions  are: 

"What  are  we  doing  l:i  Korea?  Why 
should  our  boys  go  into  th.it  area  and  un- 
der what  authority?  If  thl<  Is  a  police  ac- 
tion, why  do  we  have  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  our  boys  Ir.  that  area,  and 
why  have  we  mPtmA  more  than  75.000  cas- 
ualties? If  It  Is  a  war,  hc^r  could  we  send 
such  an  armed  force  into  Kiirm  to  engage  in 
this  strife  without  a  decbuatiun  of  war  on 
the  part  of  Congress?  Is  tM  United  States 
lighting  this  war  or  is  It  a  war  under  tha 
direction  and  control  a£  the  United  Nations? 
If  it  is  a  United  HatioQS  ixinlllct.  why  are 
we  fumiahlng  mors  than  90  percent  at  the 
military  forces?  If  It  is  a  United  Katkma 
action,  who  Issues  the  orders  and  directives 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations'*  If  we 
are  simply  the  agent  at  ttor  United  Nations. 


bow  could  w«  take  action  to  expand  the  war 
or  end  the  war  without  authority  from  the 
United  Nations  Seetxrlty  Council?" 

The  key  to  all  these  questions.  It  has 
seemed  to  me.  would  be  found  In  a  deter- 
mination of  the  authority  under  which  our 
Government  Is  engaging  In  the  Korean  oon- 
fUct.  In  my  Interrogatiovi  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  X  sought  to  obtain  a  definite  an- 
swer as  to  whetlter  the  United  SUtes  is  act- 
ing In  Korea  tmder  the  traditional  suthorlty 
o:  the  President  to  send  troops  abroad  to 
protect  American  interests  or.  on  the  othsr 
hand,  as  the  agent  of  the  United  Nations 
following  out  resolutions  of  the  Security 
Council  In  conformity  with  our  obtlgatlcns 
under  the  Charter. 

In  answer  to  the  series  of  questions  alonf 
this  One  which  I  posed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  we  en- 
tered Korea  both  under  the  Presidential  au- 
thority and  under  what  the  Secretary  called 
the  a^gts  cf  the  United  Nations.  This  was. 
to  me,  a  most  unsatisfactory  response,  and  I 
stated  tliat  I  dcpkved  and  repudiated  such 
an  interpretation. 

Wblle  It  Is  impoaslb^  in  a  short  radio  talk 
to  develop  fully  the  nature  of  the  disagree- 
ment on  this  fundamental  poiat  which  I 
had  with  the  Secretary  at  State  during  the 
hearings,  I  can  sum  up  the  matter  in  this 
way: 

If  we  entered  Korea  under  the  President's 
traditional  authority,  then  the  subsequent 
campaigns,  the  huge  increase  in  our  forces 
there,  our  ^avy  casualties,  and  so  on,  have 
long  since  tra;uformed  the  Korean  action 
into  a  full-scale  war,  though  Umltsd  in  geo- 
graphic area.  Tet  we  are  in  a  eonflict  at  this 
kind  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gresa.  an  unprecedented  situation  that  deeply 
troubles  both  our  people  and  their  elected 
Representatives. 

II  we  are  acting  in  Korea  under  United 
Nations  authority,  as  the  agent  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Council  in  June  and  early  July  last 
year,  then  we  shotild  have  additional  and 
new  directives  from  the  United  Nations  in 
order  to  lengthen  or  shorten  or  end  the  hos- 
tilities in  Korea.  We  have  not  bad  any  di- 
rective from  the  Security  Council  since  July 
7,  1950.  perhaps  mainly  because  of  the  pres- 
ence ctf  the  Soviet  delegate  and  his  veto 
power  on  the  Co'uncU.  We  have  had  rec- 
ommen<fatians  from  the  General  Assembly, 
but  these  are  not  binding  under  the  CbJU- 
ter  and  are  advisory  only.  The  Security 
rouncU  has  been  unable  to  act  at  ail. 

Until  we  have  tall  and  final  clarification 
of  these  confusions,  our  people  will  not  be 
Satisfied,  the  Congress  will  not  be  satisfied, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nation* 
will  not  be  satisfied. 

I  hope  at  ai.>other  time  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  you  this  great  baalo 
question  which  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
MacArthur  controversy  have  left  unanswered 
up  to  this  time. 


Rtpdiicw  Cafl  to  taitk 
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HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ilTATEa 

Monday,  July  2.  1S51 

Mr  BUTLEB  of  Nebraslca.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hay* 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Strand, 
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editor  of  the  PairlMuiks  (Alaska)  News- 
Miner,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Reiwbli- 
ean  vieUHT  banquet,  sponsored  Xxf  the 
Ftmrth  DMslon  Republican  Club  of 
Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

This  address.  Mr.  President.  Is  a  stir- 
ring call  to  battle  for  freedom.  In  fact, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  superb  expressions 
of  the  spiritual  basis  of  our  constitution- 
ay  form  of  goremment  end  of  our  Re- 
publican Party  ideals  t^at  I  have  had 
the  prlvllese  of  reading  In  a  long,  long 
time.  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  de- 
rive real  benefit  from  reading  the  ad- 
dress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  tctOown: 

(From  tlM  norbank*  (AlaskA>   Newi-Uiner 
of  NOTember  30.  1050] 

WnXIAM  SXMAMB  BLASTS  F^n  DiAL  AUSTtX3UCT 

or  Pow«« 

(TlM  following  U  the  text  of  the  speech 
mad*  last  nlgtat  by  WUllam  Strmnd.  editor 
of  the  News-Miner  at  the  Republican  ban- 
quet ImM  at  the  FalrbanJu  OoU  and  Country 
Club  before  a  capacity  crowd  gathered  to 
eelebrate  Territorial  Bepubllcan  gains  in  the 
raoant  alaetton.) 

l|r.  JohnsQD.  lir.  Warshauer.  members  of 
the  Fourth  Dt>lalon  Republican  Club,  and 
their  guaats.  It  is  a  very  great  honor  to  ad- 
dreas  you  toolght.  In  matters  pertaining 
to  the  goTOiuncnt  of  the  Territory,  you  have- 
lately  proven  yourselves  to  be  a  most  influen- 
tial group  of  dtiaens. 

Tou  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  alone  be- 
eauae  of  the  success  which  crowned  your  re- 
cent efforts,  but  equally  because  of  your  will-- 
Ingneea  to  engage  in  a  struggle  that  waii 
•eldom  pleasant  and  never  easy. 

Looking  abaat  me,  I  see  many  signs  that 
the  Bephaat  has  taken  on  new  strength  and 
▼ttallty  stnoe  the  last  time  I  stood  before  himr. 

That  waa  several  months  ago.  You  beM 
th»  future  In  your  hands:  it  had  to  be  en- 
tirely of  your  own  malting.  This  waa  the 
challenge  you  accepted  together  and  tc- 
getbar.  as  a  team,  you  made  your  fight. 

Tou  had  courage  on  your  side  and  a  fire 
spirit  of  taamworic  I  am  sure  that  each  cif 
you  win  remember  the  struggle  and  the  oui  - 
come  wtth  warm  satisfaction.  By  the  sane 
token.  I  am  sure  you  are  looking  to  the  future 
with  confidence  and  hope  of  greater  attair- 
menta  yet  to  some. 

Other  TlctorleB  must  of  a  certainty  be  you-s 
•a  long  as  you  are  ab>e  to  put  forth  the  san'^e 
generous  effort  for  the  greatest  good  of  a:i. 
and  so  long  as  you  remain  imlted  and  stead- 
fast behind  the  principles  which  were  tlie 
Issues  of  the  Inst  campaign. 

I  coma  before  you  tonight  as  a  reporter. 
And  It  Is  bacause  I  come  as  a  reporter  that  I 
propose  to  address  myself  briefly  to  certain 
questknoa  of  manners  and  morals  of  the  pres- 
ent period,  by  which  we.  all  of  us  of  this 
age.  are  destined  to  be  remembered. 

A  long  and  honorable  tradition,  on  which 
the  American  people  have  based  their  hopes 
for  many  ganermtions.  is  under  attack.  It 
haa  sliaailj  baan  abandoned  by  many.  That 
is  tba  Bswa  of  the  day.  As  a  reporter.  I  am 
boiBid  to  spsak  of  thia  news. 

Tluougb  tiM  pagea  of  our  history  hooiu. 
•n  of  us  bar*  tonlgbt  have  strolled  with  the 
p»ttVfr|iKMM  ta  ancient  Greece.  We  were 
rtMB  Jssoi  of  Nazareth  taught  on  tbe 
of  OalUaa.  Wa  were  at  hand  when 
laid  down  the  flrst  rulea  for  scl- 
Wa  teamed  something  of 


MW  tba  COtflstlans  led  Into  the 

—     •»•  war*  with  the  Spartana 

And  wa  were  on  the  scaf- 


fold with  Nathan  Hale.     We  learned  some- 
thing of  how  men  can  die. 

Out  of  this  came  certain  standards  of 
human  condtlct.  Against  these,  we  mu-st 
measure  the  manners  and  morale  of  any 
period. 

In  my  calling,  manners  and  morals  are 
daily  grist  for  our  mill.  We  see  the  great  and 
the  small  weave  the  patterns  of  their  daily 
Uvea,  some  beautllul  and  some  unspeaicably 
ugly.  Ours,  meet  usually,  is  worfc  upon 
the  tiny  squares.  Seldom  do  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  tapestry  as  a 
whole,  except  in  retrospect,  and  It  Is  in  retro- 
spect that  I  talk  to  you  now 

Nearly  20  years  have  passed  since  the  Amer- 
ican people  heard  the  flrst  notes  of  the  siren 
song  from  the  batiks  of  the  Potomac  in  Wash- 
ington, urging  them  to  abandon  their  t.ld 
ways  of  government  and  to  embrace  a  new 
philosophy.  In  tones  of  utmost  sweetness. 
It  was  proclaimed  that  the  American  oco- 
nomic  system  wa»  outmoded  and  doomed 

We  were  asked  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  hl.s- 
tory  and  to  embark  upon  a  course,  new  m 
this  land,  and  unique  within  the  frameworit 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  authors  of  that  document,  It  should 
be  remembered,  v.-ere  most  forthright  m  their 
hostility  toward  old  world  tyranny  with 
which  they  had  had  some  dealina; 

They  were  most  outspoken  in  their  C(  n- 
cern  lest  the  infi-nt  Republic  adopt  a  system 
of  government  that  wotUd  give  rise  to  royal 
rule  or  class  rule  and  which,  by  its  very 
nature,  would  be  required  to  seize  the  p<iwers 
of  the  people  sr.d  thereby  destroy  this  bnij;.nt 
new  American  dream  of  liberty  and  ireedora 
for  all. 

We  know  now  that  the  Americun  Revolu- 
tion waa  the  turning;  point  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  There  had  been  pfjUtical 
philosophers  bef  jre  the  Americans,  but  they 
did  not  get  beyond  essay  writing  There  h.td 
been  revolts  against  oppression,  but  they  hud 
ended  in  failure.  Royal  and  aristocratic 
might  had  everywhere  prevailed 

Kverjrwhere  weaker  peoples  had  b^<>n  ivp.-- 
run  and  oppr*'S8ed  Colonies  had  "one:: 
planted  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  h-n-.e- 
lands.  First  the  conquered  pe^  pies  -*pre 
plundered:  then  the  colonies  themsel'.  es 
were  exploited. 

This  conduct  was  Interrupted  for  the  f..  it 
time  when  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  revolted  and  won  from  the  crown 
an  acknowledgement  of  their  independence. 
Thus  in  America,  freedom  for  the  intll- 
vldual  became  a  reallvy  as  a  logical  outfl-  •* 
of  the  Revolution.  It  followed  that  the 
American  men  became  the  macster  oi  his 
own  destiny  and  immediately  ad-  pted  the 
revolutionary  view  that  sovernment  i-s  'lie 
servant  of  the  people  He  devised  wavs  a:.<l 
means  for  guarding  himself  again.<t  tr.e 
powers  that  had  held  him  m  sU.erv  :  r 
thousands   of    years. 

Freedom,  as  we  kiKJw  it  today,  became  i 
part  of  man's  JUistlflcation  as  a  human  fce.r.it, 
toucMng  the  hem  of  future  glory,  a  mHnl- 
festatlon  of  the  great  dream  of  good  that  has 
ever  stured  manjtlnd  forward  toward  its  ,i'  .il 
This  freedom  of  the  American  Individ' ;ai 
and  his  mastery  of  the  forces  of  his  .;  v- 
emment  was  exactly  what  the  framers  1 
the  Constitution  Intended.  They  wrote  it 
down  in  the  strongest  words  they  could  u<e. 
The  record  of  that  Constitutional  C'li- 
ventlon  of  1787  reveals  that  the  foundin;.; 
fathers  were  understandably  suspicious  of 
aristocracy:  they  were  sensitive  to  the  prop- 
osition that  "governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
and  they  were  determined  to  impose  severe 
limitations  on  the  new  Qovemment  because 
thay  knew  that  Uberty  is  not  automatically 
guarded. 

And  today  It  Is  plain  for  all  to  see  that  the 
fears  and  suspicions  enunciated  by  the 
framers  of  the  ConsUtutlun  m  their  debate^: 


were  well  founded.  There  is  much  n  our 
current  history  and  in  our  history  of  the  re- 
cent past  which  explains  their  care  In  erect- 
ing this  national  edifice. 

In  earlier  years  of  the  Republic,  ther;  were 
attempt.*  made  to  overthrow,  to  alt?r,  to 
change  in  many  respects,  the  struct  ire  of 
thi.s  Government  That  each  of  thesi  end- 
ed m  failure  is  a  matter  for  which  all  ,'  merl- 
cans  are  thanliful.  But  these  attempt  did 
not  end  there 

It  has  transpired  that  under  the  ad  alnls- 
traiion  now  In  power  In  this  countr.-.  the 
Nation  has  developed  a  new  kind  of  njline 
aristfx-racy.  This  is  not  an  anstocr.cy  of 
land  or  of  wealth,  the  kinds  with  whi  h  the 
earlv  American  patriots  were  familli  r  and 
which  they  had  In  mind  when  they  wrote 
the  basic  law  of  the  land. 

Thi.<5  13  an  arlstfjcracy  of  power  Its  mem- 
bers hold  that  the  wisdom  of  the  a^  ?s  has 
bfpn  vp.sred  in  but  a  few  craniums.  rimely. 
and  quite  by  coincidence,  of  course  their 
own. 

This  l,"?  an  aristocracy  which  will  br  )ok  no 
op;)< 'Mtbin  to  lt.s  views. 

It  Ls  .in  elite  ruling  class  which  lelieves 
that  Its  objectives  of  the  moment  are  In 
thpm.'selves  sufficient  Justification  for  what- 
ever nn.t'ans  are  necessary  to  attain  th'  m. 

These,  then,  are  the  dlstineulshln  char- 
acteristics of  a  philosophy,  or  a  sys  em.  or 
a  state  of  mmd  that  has  come  Into  t=lng  in 
a  free  America  In  less  than  two  decf  des. 

Thfje  are  the  leaders  of  national  t  nought 
and  ;:irtlon  who  are  never  wrong:  wh  )se  will 
mu.«:t  prevail,  and  who  are  determ  ned  to 
thrust  upon  us  the  bountful  outpou  Ings  of 
their  superior  insight  They  are  m-  n  with 
a  mi.ssicjn  and  woe  to  all  who  stand  n  their 
way. 

This  has  t)een  an  aristocracy  wh  ch  wa.s 
marked  in  its  early  .stages  by  the  evo  vement 
if  'he  'tax  and  spend  and  elect"  ph  Icsophy 
of  the  New  Deal. 

This  group  has  resorted  shame!  s.sly  to 
the  public  purse  for  purposes  of  co!  ruptlrg 
the  .A.mencan  character,  boldly  exc  laneitii? 
t.-,e  pe'''p!e  s  money  for  the  suppor  at  the 
pi  i]i  necessarv  to  maintain  Itself  i:  p«":wer 
I'  has  appealed  to  the  most  prim  tlve  In- 
s'lnc's  in  the  catalog  of  human  e  notions, 
seek  ..2  'o  barter  promise ^  of  secu  ity  and 
moro  .securi'y  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
frlt-litened    and   unfortunate 

These  lave  been  the  mileposts  a ':n5  the 
road  trn'.eled  by  the  Roosevelt  and  he  Tr'i- 
m.iT  admin:.>tr.itlons  In  their  drtvi  toward 
aris.-,.r.te  p<-iw»>r  The  only  force  w  iich  has 
sti-id  In  their  way  throuch  most  of  this 
pen  xl  had  bet'n  the  legislative  b  anrh  of 
the  O  v.ernment.  thus  fulfilling  th«  destiny 
wn.  Tt  A  as  enti^ioned  for  it  by  the  oundm^ 
fat.^.ers  so  long  aito 

H-)WPvpr.  the  hl.story  of  these  t  mes  re- 
r-i--'.?  'hSLt  the  people's  elected  re;  resenta- 
tr.es  m  Conijress  have  during  t:  is  same 
pern  A  been  the  targets  for  a  calcu  Jted  and 
an  tinremirtinc  campaign  of  abuse,  designed 
to  browbeat  them  and  render  impotent  their 
opposition  to  the  schemes  of  th  •  aristo- 
crat!     planners    of    the    executive    1. ranch. 

These  idminist rations  have  ne  er  he^^i- 
t.v'ed  :■;  u<e  their  patron,)i;e  p«- wer,  the 
P'  .vritil  propa.jindA  machinery  of  the 
White  House,  or  the  piircellng  out  if  money 
for  inibllc  expenditures  in  their  repeated 
error's  to  elect  Conuresses  that  can  be 
c  ii.rited  on  to  do  their  bidding 

Re;nemb«>r,  they  want  no  opposition  to 
their    views 

P  .'-'es  have  been  frequently  reported  to 
In  efforts  lo  terminate  the  politic  il  careers 
of  men  who  refused  to  bow  to  tl  e  will  of 
the  Executive. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  will  of  these  ad- 
miM>'ratlon    leaders    must    preva  1. 

The  abuse  by  the  White  Hoit  e  of  the 
Ninons  lawmakers  has  reached  Its  peak 
at  tho  hands  of  Prt-sldent  Trumar      He  has 
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not  hssttaisd  to  aassar  ud  baUUats  tbs 
CongTMsman  wIm>  hmm  Inenrrad  his  dls- 
pleasura.  He  has  idaesd  the  anthntty  and 
ths  inflnene«  of  his  oOe*  sqoarrily  behtaad 
these  sttaeks.  A  Oangfsss  which  isfuass  to 
do  his  bidding  bauuuwa  the  worst  or  th* 
second  worst  in  history.  Ba  has  daaiovnead 
individual  Mambers  as  "do  nothing"  or  "ob- 
structionist." The  latter  eptthat  is  uasd 
regu'arty  against  any  Oiiiigissainsn  who  ra- 
fuses  to  go  ahmf  100  pareant  with  ths  Fair 
Deal  program. 

The  President  has  also  replied  to  his  crit- 
ics who  charge  that  be  wanta  merely  a  rub- 
ber-stamp Oongreas.  totally  BUbanrlrat  to 
his  dictates  "njcre  la.  said  Mr.  Tnxman. 
nothing  wrong  with  a  rubber-stamp  Oon- 
gressman,  one  whom  he  defined  as  simply 
"cooperating"  with  the  President. 

It  must  be  plain  to  all  that  the  effects 
of  these  attacks  is  to  tear  down  Congress  In 
the  eyes  ol  the  people  and  to  destroy  its 
stature  In  the  minds  of  many. 

The  end.  you  will  recall.  |uatifl«8  what- 
e7er  means  are  necssaary  to  attain  It, 

It  happeos  that  a  Isrgs  share  of  my  ezpe- 
riencs  aa  a  nawspaperman  haa  been  in  covar- 
ing  legialatlT*  aaaembU«a.  tnclwling  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  Washington  loUowlng  the 
activities  of  Congress. 

A  number  of  yaars  ago  I  bad  the  plaaaurs 
of  vlsitlxxg  scvtral  sssaioos  ol  ths  Bouse  of 
Commons  In  Londcc.  and  I  waa  prasant  on* 
day  in  Paris  whan  the  Fr*nch  Chambar  of 
Dsputis*  chased  ths  Speaker  trcnn  his  plat- 
form under  a  barrag*  of  seat  cuahlana.  It 
was  explained  to  m*  that  this  waa  simply  a 
Oaillc  expreaaion  of  discontant  over  the  out- 
come of  some  parliamentary  q\»atioa— not 
nearly  so  formal  as  an  app*al  from  tha  ruling 
of  the  chair  but.  I  obsarvtd,  many  time* 
more  effective. 

Latei  I  happened  to  be  in  Bosne  when  th* 
first  attempts  were  mads  to  reoonstttut*  th* 
Italian  Parliamant  after  th*  fall  of  MtissoUni 
and  ths  lioaraUsn  of  that  land  I  ahall  nevar 
fwget  the  pathstle  eagemass  ctf  the  old  man 
who  had  forgotten  how  fraamen  act  and  of 
the  ycung  men  who  had  n*v«r  learned. 

B^it  it  is  to  Washington  that  my  tlunighta 
return  whanevsr  I  think  at  the  grandeur  and 
tha  nobility  of  frae  leglaUtlw  aasBmbllea  In 
action. 

In  the  House,  wtth  its  435  Members,  th* 

action  may  build  up  during  tha  day  after 

starting  qul*tly  anough.    In  th«lr  conaklera- 

tion  of  propoeed  measures  the  Membara  sit 

as  a  Committee  of  tha  Whol*  on  th*  State 

of  th*  union.    Thia  means  th«r*  are  no  roO 

calla.     Th*  balloting  on  amandmeats  la  toy 

voice  or  bv  standing  vote  or  by  taUera:  that 

U,   the   M«nb*r*   faTortng   an   amendment 

march  up  th*  center  alal*  and  ara  counted. 

following  which  the  opponents  are  eountad 

in  the  same  fashkm.    This  prooadure  ta  nec- 

eoary  becaua*  of  th*  alas  of  th*  body  and  th* 

time  that  would  he  consumed  In  oalUag  th* 

roll  on  each  amendmant.    Th*  roll  calla  com* 

after  work  on  th*  pending  bill  la  completed. 

Throoffh  the  Icng  hoars  at  the  afternoon 

debate  eontlntwe.     At  ttmee  It  ta  knid  and 

stonoy.    Arms  are  raised  in  angry  gaaturas 

and  voles*  thund«r  against  th*  cetMng  of  th* 

high-vaulted  Chamhar.     A  gentleman  from 

New  England  asesrts  the  hill  must  peas  for 

the  saks  of  the  tadnstrias  In  hta  aeetlOB:  a 

genttamaa  from  the  South  daima  It  win  be 

a  blow  to  the  cotton  farmer:  and  thia  they 

battl*  la  tanaa  of  uto-os*  poUtenass  and  far> 

mallty.    But  Alax  Bai<tr  fooi^t  wtth  more 

deadly  naiiisaliiaas  before  tha  walls  ot  Troy. 

A  few  momenta  later,  doaena  of  other  Msmi 
bore  are  Orawn  Into  the  eoBtrovervy.  Thsy 
peiM*  m  thetr  grappttng  oidy  to  loar  down  a 
mUdly  spoken  request  for  a  llmttatfcm  o< 
time  on  the  debet*  oo  thta  partlealar  qo**- 
tlon.  On  thia.  anyway,  they  do  agre*. 
Bventoally,     however,    an 


iq;  or  down  and  tti*  Btmae 

to  other  sharp  claataaa  of 
seetlonal  tnterasfea. 

There  art  amsadmeiifts  oOtred  and 
thsre  are  piopoaed  amswdmerits  to 
menu.  It  can.  and  eCtan  d<3ee.  get 
pUoated.  Ihe  only  paasas  are  ifor  the  balloU 
ing  or  to  hear  the  Ostk  reaii  a  faw  more 
linea  Or  there  may  be  a  brief  respite  aa  tha 
Chamb«r  rafCES  a  tsfihntcal  q^uasclon  to  its 
perllamcBtarlaa.  tha  aaswar  to  which  aaay 
draw  a  grumhl*  from  aooa*  ot  the  veteran 
lagUiatan  who  remember  whin  the  i»riia- 
mentariaa  was  a  page  boy  in  luiee  tarescdksa. 
rtiuUly.  as  th*  ahadowa  *r>;  lengthening 
over  the  Potomac  and  the  lights  go  on  in  the 
Uneoln  Memorial,  the  days  irork  nean  Its 
end.  The  Clerk  reads  the  final  section  of  the 
bill:  the  chairman  of  the  committee  stcpa 
down  as  the  Boua*  applauda.  He**  done  a 
good  }ob  and  kept  hU  patlsscii  and  was  falr 
la  his  rulings.  Be  daaaives  a  hand.  The 
Speaker  steps  up  on  the  plat^crm  aiul  rape 
for  order. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  faces  ths  Speaker  and  makea  his  re- 
port. 

"Mr.  Speakar."  he  says,  "^h*  Committee  at 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stati!  of  the  Union 
having  met  and  considered  House  bill  100 
desires  to  report  back  sams  with  sundry 
enaendmenta" 

"Is  there  a  asparate  vote  c:ieeh«d  on  any 
amendment?"  the  Speaker  aala. 

"If  not.  th*  qtMstion  th«n  is  on  the  final 
passage  cf  the  bill." 

Prom  down  on  the  floor,  tae  manager  of 
th*  leflalation:  that  ta.  the  one  who  was 
delegated  to  pilot  it  throogta  th*  Chamber. 
rtaes  St  his  seat  and  addresses  th*  Chatx. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  on  thta  I  ask  for  th*  yeaa 
and  nays-" 

Th*  bells  announcing  th*  re  11  can  rtng .  and 
th*  Clerk  bwrtn*  to  call  tha  names.  A  new 
piece  of  legUlatlon  ta  being  written.  It 
went  be  a  perfect  law.  but  neither  are  th* 
men  who  wrote  it  perfect,  or  th*  people  who 
sent  tham  there.  The  imptirtant  thing  ta 
that  It  is  th*  people's  law.  aiid  If  they  dont 
like  it.  they  can  change  It. 

It  ta.  without  doubt,  a  Ion?  way  froon  the 
vrcll  of  that  HouM  tc  a  field  outside  of  Lon- 
don caUed  Runnymeoe.  It  waa  there,  you 
remember.  700  years  ago  that  a  group  of 
hard-«h»lled.  Iron-flsted  Xngliah  iu>hlemen 
wrung  from  King  John  tht;  flrst  faltering 
admission  that  Xh&n  were  cilvine  rights  for 
others  besides  monarehs.  It  has  been  a  hard 
and  a  biood-aoak*d  road,  pwvad  with  the 
drsems  and  the  tears  of  men  of  many  genera- 
tiona. 

Tet  there  arc  thoae  who  vrould  humble  or 
destroy  thta  persontflcatloii  of  self-govern- 
ment. And  by  thia.  I  do  net  mean  Congresa 
alcne 

There  are  unmltRakable  parallels  here 
which  I  am  sure  have  not  »>ecaped  ycur  no- 
tics. 

We  must  realise  that  this  ta  our  fight  m 
well  as  the  fight  oi  every  fres-bora  Am^lcan. 
M  these  tnalltutkms  that  repreeent  cur  de- 
moeraey  and  oor  way  of  Mfs  mean  anything 
to  u»  we  must  be  prepared  to  uphold  thaaa. 
A  blow  has  been  straefc  here  and  a  lusty 
blow  It  was.  It  now  beeoitMs  the  reeponai- 
bUlty  of  thoee  i&an  who  elH  go  to  Juneau 
from  thta  dlvieiam  to  eoadiict  themeelvaa,  sa 
otv  rapt  seen  tettvea.  In  sncli  a  manner  aa  to 
be  a  credit  to  theiuialvas.  to  oa.  and  to  the 
lastttutiaak  In  whleh  It  becomes  th^r  honor 

thi^  ta  the  Job  of  IsflBlatlBg  for  the 
eoacuMm  good.  whUe  wtOiatandlng  tha  tarom 
thst  wooM  reduee  thta  Oevemm*a*  of  oswa 
to  a  mockCTy. 

R  waa  BO  aaaaa  vtetory  that  was  waa  by 
the  SapttUOcan  Party  In  thta  dlrisloa  last 
moBth.  Our  triawta  tn  the  Daaaoeiatle 
Party  atoctad  to  make  thati  major  fight 


Toa  fought 


wttii  waapciB  og  tttUr 
foa  took  thatr  puntahmaat; 

you  gave  back  as  good  aa  you  recelvad.  Tou 
wca  the  Oay. 

But  that  vras  only  th*  beglnnlag.  Thar* 
wUl  be  further  claehes.  H  ta  the  raapcmsl- 
blllty  cf  thta  orfanlzetloB  to  eontlau*  tta 
efforts  for  a  better  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

No  one  says  it  will  be  eeay  or  that  It  will 
never  get  rough.  It  wUl  not  be  easy  and  it 
wUl  get  rough. 

Tou  win  meet  thee*  who  think  eondttlooa 
are  terriM*  but  -vho  lack  th*  courag*  to  do 
anything  about  them.  Tou  will  m*et  others 
who  deplore  what  they  ar*  pleassd  to  term 
mud-allnging.  Ten  are  supposed  to  play  by 
th*  Que«nat:«ry  rulea,  I  presume.  whUe  your 
exponent  hits  yon  on  the  head  with  a  etub. 

Tou  ar*  not  the  flrst  who  has  faced  a 
struggle  against  odda.  aeeeral  himdrad  ysars 
ago  a  youthful  Britl^  monarch  stood  amid 
hta  men  on  tiac  day  of  battle.  They  were 
hopelessly  outntnabored  and  they  seemed  to 
face  osrtain  d-taaster.  Tet  the  young  Kli^^ 
hopes  were  high  and  he  spoke  s  few  eom- 
forting  words  to  hta  men  who  were  destined 
within  houis  to  tnlLct  a  most  terrible  defeat 
on  a  mlffaty  Prcneh  army. 

They  were  good  words,  and  they  might 
apply  tonight  as  well  as  they  did  then. 

According  to  Hhakaspvire,  thta  ta  what 
Henry  V  of  England  aald  on  th*  field  of 
Aglncourt  in  the  year  1415: 

"That  he  which  hath  no  itomach  to  thta 

fight. 
Let  him  depart:  hta  paasport  shall  be  made 
And  cro'anis  for  convoy  put  Into  his  purse: 
We  would  not  die  In  that  man's  company 
That  fears  hta  feUowahlp  to  die  with  us. 
Thta  day  L<;  caU'd  the  feast  cf  Crtaplan: 
He  that  outlives  this  day.  and  comes  safe 

home, 
wm  (LUnd  a  tip- toe  when  thta  day  ta  named. 
And  reuse  him  at  the  name  of  Crtapian. 
He  that  shall  live  tills  day,  and  sec  old  age, 
WUi  yearly  on  the  vigU  feast,  hta  neighbours. 
Then  win  he  titxip  hta  slee(«  and  show  £kta 

ficara, 
Acd  say.  These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's 

day.' 
But  we  iQ  It  shall  b«  rememhered; 
And  gentlemen  In  England  now  a- bed 
Stall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were 

not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any 

speaks 
That  fought  with   us   xipon   St.   Crispin's 

day." 


Rourks  ?r9ftni  far  Mhcry  kj  Hm, 
Hcfb«rt  H.  UkMB.  of  Naw  York,  at 
ABti-hl«izM  lUfij  ia  Nnr  T«rk  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  nw  Toaa 

EN  TES  SZNATK  OP  TEX  ONITXD  STATIS 

Moruktw.  Jnig  2,  1951 


Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Presidmit.  I 
uztaDJnraus  torff*T>t  to  have  prlxxtad  in 
the  Appendix  ctf  tte  Raooas  remarlts  pre- 
psred  by  me  lor  delivery  at  an  anti-lnfla* 
tian  rally  held  In  New  Tork  Ctty  on 
June  28. 

Thift  rally  was  sponsored  tu  the  Dem* 
oermtic  Slate  ComxDittee.  and  dfialt  wltb 
the  economic  vnbktms  which  today  con- 
front this  Natkm. 
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Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkord. 
fts  follows: 

Ttke  aeuloo  you  are  holding  today  la  In  It- 
wil  an  eloquent  lymbol  of  the  democracy 
vbich  is  ouf  banner  In  today's  world 
•tnj«s!e. 

I  am  proud  to  l"*  able  to  come  here  and 
addr«ea  you.  a«  your  Senator,  and  to  know 
of  yotir  concern  fw  the  solution  ot  the 
problems,  national  and  International,  which 
conftttnt  us  at  home  and  abroad.  This  very 
gathering  for  the  purpose  oX  weighing  and 
ainnwlng  the  national  need  testifies  to  the 
vitality  oX  our  way  oX  life. 

This  moralng  you  dlscxiased  BuUdlns;  a 
Free  World.  This  afternoon,  the  topic  Is 
Conquest  of  Inflation.  Under  these  two 
headings  ar*  moat  oX  the  major  problems 
besetting  our  country  and  all  mankind  to- 
day IX  wc  could  aolve  them.  IX  we  could 
ov«rcom«  tbem,  IX  we  could  conquer  them. 
what  a  magnillcent  {voepect  oX  peace  and 
plenty,  cf  security  and  JusUce.  of  progr«ss 
and  prosperity  tbsre  would  be  for  all  men. 
everywhere. 

TbCM  two  subjects  are  by  no  means  sep- 
arate and  distinct.  They  are  opposite  sides 
of  tlM  same  coin.  Inflation  has  attacked 
our  scoaomj  because  oX  the  efforts  we  are 
y..«^i»g  to  mset  the  threat  oX  aggression 
firom  tlM  Xorces  of  international  Imperial- 
istic conununlBm.  At  the  same  time  the 
foroaa  of  eominunlsm  breed  and  tbrlve  upon 
tbs  very  dlslreatlons.  distortions,  and  dis- 
ruptions in  our  Internal  economy  caused  by 
^«q»ti«wi  TbiM  Is  a  wblpaaw  we  must  break 
at  both  ends.  This  Is  a  vicious  cycle  against 
which  «•  must  strike  at  every  point  ol  Its 
drcumfercnos.  or  disaster  will  overtake  us. 

Leglalatlcn  giving  authcx-lty  for  the  Oov- 
H-nment  to  moblllae  against  inflationary 
4tanger«  is  being  rushed  through  Congress 
to  beat  the  deadline  oX  June  30.  Last  year. 
CongTvas  passed  the  DeXense  Production  Act 
of  IWSO.  The  authority  In  that  act  expires 
3  day*  from  today.  Under  the  terms  oX  the 
Defenaa  ProductlOD  Act  oX  19S0.  a  great  Gov- 
emmant  machinery  was  assembled  to  stim- 
ulate prodQctlon,  to  anuiss  stockpiles  of 
stratagle  materials,  to  allocate  scarce  mate- 
riala.  to  eontrol  credit,  to  stabilize  wages. 
and  to  contnd  prices. 

TtM  Ctovemmcnt's  authority  was  used. 
during  tba  past  year,  to  soften  the  explosive 
effects  of  the  scarce-buying,  hoarding,  and 
tbe  ahortagas  which  developed  In  our  econ- 
omy. In  spite  of  these  efforts,  we  suffered 
staggering   blows  from   inflation. 

Some  have  said  that  the  executives  depart- 
ments did  not  act  quickly  and  vigorously 
enough  to  forastaU  those  inflationary  effects. 
Pvrhaps  it  is  true  that  direct  controls,  strict- 
ly enforcAd.  abound  have  been  Invoked  earlier 
than  thay  we,  and  that  prices  should  have 
been  rolled  back  on  a  much  wider  front  thaa 
4hey  WW*. 

But.  the  opponents  at  a  strengthened  De- 
fense Production  Act— of  an  adequate  De- 
fense Production  Act — have  been  citing  the 
admlaiatratloa'a  slowness  to  astabtlsh  strict 
price  eeiUngs  in  1980  to  justify  the  passage 
ctf  a  weak  and  inadequate  law  in  1051. 

Senator  Cavnuar.  of  Indiana,  has  made 
great  pdnt  of  thla  argument.  Tet  when  the 
Dtfanaa  Production  Act  was  btfore  the 
amata  a  jmr  ago.  this  same  Senator  Cars- 
Bsar  aaM  tt  «aa  a  monstrosity,  and  that  it 
waa  nnWtaMa.  Ha  waa  an  expert  <m  tha 
aubjaet.  M  a  mambtf  of  the  Ranking  and 
Cwrmay  Oonmlttaa  ha  helped  make  it  what 
It  waa. 

Tha  tnadnqaaatM  at  tha  1850  act  w«r*.  in 
lirawlbli   fv  the  administration 's 
In  MiabltiMng  pries  ceUlngs  last 
administration  had  a 
adsqaata  pamnnal  for 
^M  |ob  of  aoBtrolllBf  prleaa.    in  Dsosmbar 
tiM  OSoa  OK  Pries  Administration 
I  altogether.   That  waa 


hardly  enough  bX-rS  to  control  prices  la  tius 
complex  economy  of  ours. 

Ours  Is  the  most  complicated  economy  in 
the  world.  Disrupt,  by  an  unwise  price  re^'u- 
latlon.  the  production  of  certain  rare  metalii 
which  go  Into  the  production  of  st«-«»'.  and 
the  steel  Industry  Is  paralyzed.  ParaUze  tr.e 
steel  Industry,  and  the  Indusirlal  ecunumy  f 
America  frecses  to  a  halt.  A  similar  «':!tHt 
can  be  exerted  by  any  one  of  a  hundred  -;n»r 
Industries  and  enterprises.  There  is  a  deli- 
cate balance  In  the  .American  ectim-niv  Df- 
stroy  that  balance  and  yni  du-^rupt  :l.e 
economy  to  a  deviree  almost  beycnd  ijeiie:. 
This  Is  why.  d<*spir.e  President  Triirr.a:.  s 
ur«?ent  desire  lo  halt  inflation,  hl.s  advuer-i 
said  it  was  better  to  sutTer  a  little  delay 
than  to  discredit  all  controls  by  ha.sty  han- 
dlmt?  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  thro'Air.g 
cur   entire  economy   Into  chaos 

We  must  recognize,  however,  th.it  otir 
country  has  already  been  of-riou.'ly  uijarvci 
by  Inflation.  It  cost  the  D«:>n«e  Debar- 
ment alone  seven  billion  extra  dollars  ..i.-t 
year  for  -naterlals.  above  what  the  sa;r.e 
materials  would  have  cost,  without  the  po»t- 
Korean  Inflation,  It  ccs:  the  .■\mer:c.'.:i  con- 
sumers, according  to  reliable  estimates,  more 
than   $20,000,000,000, 

That  Is  a  high  price  to  pay  for  inflation. 
We  cannot  aSord  many  such  outlays  A:;d 
yet  the  opponents  of  effertive  antl-inflation 
legislation  are  willing  to  have  the  Amerii-ati 
public  pay  that  price,  and  much,  much  mwre. 
in  order  to  give  alleged  nrutection  to  one 
or  another  group  of  producers. 

No,  we  cannot  afford  t'l  prjtecr  speci.d 
Interests  at  that  price  Nor  can  these  sie- 
cial  Interests,  IX  they  are  wise,  alT  ird  to  be 
thus  protected.  In  the  end,  mi>st  of  them 
will  lose  more  by  Inflation  than  they  g.ur. 
by  special  protection. 

I  have  found  that  opposition  to  ?nur,d 
price  control  is  expressed  more  violently  by 
lobbyists  than  by  the  people  they  lobby  :i  r 
Most  manufacturers  and  businessmen  I 
know  agree  that  controls  are  neces.i.iry  But 
the  spokesman  for  the  Natisnal  Associ.i'i  a 
oX  Manufacturers  In  Washington  are  m'.ol.i- 
cably  against  price  controls 

Some  of  the  lobbyists  for  big  business 
say  that  you  can  control  Inflaticn  by  taxes 
and  credit  controls,  and  that  price  controls 
are  not  necessary.  But  they  say  this  only 
when  price  and  rent-control  leeisiatiou  is 
belore  Congress  When  tax  legt^laiion  is  oe- 
Xore  Congress,  they  say,  of  course,  that  high 
taxes  kill  business  incentive. 

All  these  measures— taxes,  credit  control, 
price  control,  wage  control,  and  rent  ci  n- 
trol— are  nece.=sary.  and  necesrary  m  a  man. 
ner  to  exact  equality  of  sacnhce  to  encour- 
age rather  than  discourage  sacrifice  The 
greatest  deterrent  to  sacrifice,  and  the  .ir^a-- 
est  encouragement  to  chlselin.;  and  a  v.h:i:- 
does- It -matter  attitude  on  tiie  part  of  'he 
public  Is  the  knowledge  that  some  are  proflt- 
Ing  unconscionably  from  the  sacrinces  of 
others.  Nobody  wants  to  sacrifice  for  that 
purpose.  While  I  ha^e  the  stren^'th  t.: 
speak  up  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  fight  against  laws  which  perm:: 
that  kind  oX  inequality. 

In  the  Senate  we  have  been  debating  a  hii' 
recommended  aXter  exhaustive  study  bv  ihe 
Banking  and  Currency  Comnalttee,  to  extend 
the  present  Defense  Productuu  Act. 

As  recommended  by  a  narrow  majority  of 
the  Committee,  It  was  a  weak  bill  It  w  >u!d 
extend  price  and  wage  controls  for  8  months. 
Instead  oX  going  forward,  it  g^ies  backward. 
The  present  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
has  loopholes  and  elements  of  weaknes.^  a.s 
I  have  said.  But  It  was  a  step  forward  when 
adopted  in  1950 

Today  we  need  to  go  much  further  forward. 
to  press  thsr  fight  against  inflation,  not  to 
ratraat  in  the  Xace  of  inflation.  The  Infla- 
tlcmary  foreaa  we  have  felt  up  to  now  are 
p\my  compared  to  those  we  are  scheduled  to 
feel  in  the  next  6  months.  And  our  estimate 
of  even  thsae  inflatloixary  forces  is  ba^ed  ca 


a  schedule  of  partial  mobilization,  in  our 
h.  pe  that  nfj  new  world  emergency  will  de- 
velop If  a  new  emergency  dtjes  deve;  jp-  as 
It  may  — the  schedule  will  need  to  be  c!r  anged. 
M'bllization  will  need  to  be  expande-l.  lu- 
ilatioiiarv  torce.=;  will  be  vastly  Increaji -d. 

F'lr  the  period  Immediately  ahead.  «e  need 
a   much   stroiiger  and   not   a   weaker  Itw. 

The  control  law  recommended  tv  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  i  lare- 
curtain  law.  It  present.-  a  pleasing  r  ppeur- 
ance.  but  It  will  not  hold  back  iuflati-in,  if 
Inflationary  forces  gro*  In  strength  a.s  It 
appears  they  mU 

And  now-  just  a  w  jrd  of  comment  abi  ut  the 
latest  news— the  peace  bid  mude  by  Ru-'ia 
the  other  day 

I  dc  not  wish  today  to  speculate  -.n  w.^ie»her 
this  move  Is  re.il  or  fal'e.  V.'e  will  kr.  ,-v 
more  about  that  In  the  days  anead  Bj:  I 
have  already  detected  in  the  Senate  a  =o: ten- 
Ins;  up  m  the  deterrninatlcir.  to  pre:  s  for- 
ward with  our  mobilization  and  defer. "=6  ef- 
forts 

Some  of  my  collea::ue«  are  ready  t.  relax 
and  say  th.-'t  the  strugsle  Is  over,  to  s;  v  that 
the  time  has  cime  for  bu.s!ness  as  usjal. 

If  this  attitude  Is  u'enerally  accept f»d.  gtalin 
'j.-'ll  h.ivp  •j.-':n  his  victory.  He  will  ha'e  suc- 
i>'*'f!'-d    .-i'h  h!s  coup. 

I  :.  pe  and  pray  that  we  m.ay  find  a  quick, 
rMrl',-  and  honorable  end  to  the  fi^^hKig  in 
K  r'- t  More  death  R!id  more  Rurfprtne  in 
K'Tf^.i  will  not  re-sQlve  the  world  strusgle 
wr.ir.h  m'lst  he  won  on  the  world  front.  But 
true  victory  miust  be  gained  in  the  long  run 
by  the  long  pull.  To  relax  new  Is  to  accept 
defeat  when  we  are  on  the  way  to  victory 

The  best  answer  to  the  Korean  peace  bid 
is  to  say.  as  President  Truman  said,  that  we 
are  ready  to  tal'<  truce  or  peace  any  time, 
but  meanwhile  to  get  on  with  our  defense 
effort  to  strengthen  ourselves  and  otir  allies 
to  win  the  real  peace,  not  only  in  Korea  but 
over  the  entire  world 

That  is  why  it  is  so  neces.sary,  so  vital  to 
enact  a  strcnsj  Defense  Production  Act.  to 
show  the  world  that  we  mean  to  win  the 
peace  through  ;  trent-th  and  ."-.arriSce.  thr.  vuh 
devotion  and  endurance  This  is  the  kind 
of  language  Stalin  understands 

The  E>efense  Production  Act  voted  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  does  r.'.t 
call  for  -ha-  kind  rf  sacrifice  or  that  kind 
of  devotion 

The  bill  a,s  recom.mended  by  the  cnmry.-.t- 
tee  did  not  provide  adequate  enforcement 
powers. 

It  would  halt  the  scheduled  roll-backs  on 
beef  and  on  manufactured  articles:  it  would 
freeze  prices  m  a  distorted,  ilic^ical,  and 
untenable  manner 

It  would  re'.ax  consumer  installment  credit 
controls  sightly,  taut  place  no  control  on 
bunk  credits. 

It  •.vuuld  fail  to  provide  Government  pav- 
ments  for  raarsinal  pnxlucers.  enabling  them 
to  produce  i*  reasonable  prices  but  sa-  iiic 
the  con-un-.rr>  the  tremendous  C'3st  of  exces- 
sive pronts  'o  averace-cost  producers. 

I;  wrjoirt  require  persons  of  low  Incom.e  t  ^ 
make  a  down  payment  of  one-third  on  prod- 
ucts tiiev  buy  on  the  installment  plan,  but 
'A  M'.d  iiermu  commodity  speculators  to  cani- 
l,-.:e  wrn  a  Jown  payment  of  only  7  percent. 
I'  w  luld  eliminate  the  authority  for  Gov- 
er:.iiu>:  t  t  huiid  plants  where  required  to 
m-'e  uv.^  vital  producuon.  while  permitting 
rri'.'i-i'  c-onrerns  to  obtain  complete  tax 
nni  T-i:- I'lon  on  new  construction  or  plant 
e\p,';'.-i.,.n  in  5  or  6  vears  whereas  the  new 
:a.i:r.es  muv  have  a  useful  life  of  half  a 
i'ci.i'.iry. 

It  fiilj  to  provide  ade-]uate  authority  for 
the  pri  tection  and  promotion  of  small 
bu.siness. 

It  would  make  a  pi^cilcally  mandatory  In- 
crea.^e  In  most  rents,  without  regard  for  ac- 
tual justmcatiun.  but  It  envisages  the  sta- 
biliz.ui.jn  of  wages  at  their  present  ieve".  de- 
spite the  fact  that  rents  represent  25  percent 
oi  t:.e  wa^e  ej.ruer  3  budget. 
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It  pnrrXOf  for  only  an  8-month  «xtenalan 
of  the  price  and  wage  ttabillzation  powers, 
thus  giving  selfish  pressure  groups  a  heavy 
club  to  bold  over  the  heads  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion agencies.  If  the  Oorerametit  does  not 
treat  these  groups  kindly,  the  pressure  groups 
can  threaten  to  prevent  the  set  from  being 
extended.  This  is  a  poor  atnxiepbcrs  for  the 
stimulation  of  bold,  resolute,  and  courageous 
action  on  the  part  ol  Government. 

The  Oovenunent  agencies  concerned  thus 
start  off  knowing  that  they  have  only  a  few 
months  before  they  must  again  fight  Xor  the 
continued  existence  oX  their  agencies.  The 
result  iJi  to  encourage  Oovenunent  dBdaU  to 
appease  the  sjiecial-lnterest  groups  rather 
than  to  protect  the  public  Interest  as  a  whoie. 
There  are  many  other  inadequacies  and 
defects.  Some  oX  them  are  technical,  but  oX 
great  significance  and  Importance  Xor  eco- 
nomic nu3bUlzatlon  and  stabUizatton.  A 
single  technical  loophole,  designed  to  take 
care  oX  some  special-Interest  group,  is  like  a 
hole  in  a  dike,  which  lets  the  waters  of  Infla- 
tion pour  tbrou^. 

Time  is  short.  The  emergency  Is  gresL 
■  Some  of  the  opponents  of  antl-lnflatlon 
measures  assert  that  the  public  generally 
does  not  want  these  controls.  The  evld«ice 
they  cite  Is  the  smaU  amount  of  congres- 
sional mall  In  favor  of  controls. 

But  the  major  purpoae  of  this  control 
measure  Is  to  protect  the  constmer.  Does 
the  consumer  want  to  be  protected?  Well 
recently,  one  man  spoke  up  and  said  that 
the  consumers  did  want  to  be  protected,  he 
said  be  was  the  spokesman  fcr  those  con- 
sximers.  That  man  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Barry  S.  Tnnnan.  President 
Truman  said  the  people  want  these  controls. 
And  EUury  Truman  knows  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  must  say  that  In  recent  days,  my  mall, 
St  least,  bss  rejected  this  public  demand. 
Dp  to  recent  days,  my  mall  was  heavy,  main- 
ly with  the  demands  snd  complaints  of 
spokesnaen  for  special  interests.  Ctaly  a  few 
letters  spoke  for  the  great  numbers  o*  the 
American  people.  That  situation  Is  chang- 
ing. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  it  wUl  continue  to 
change,  and  thAt  the  people  will  let  the 
Members  of  Congress  know  that  they  are 
not  in  favor  oX  *-v«lnMS  as  usual,  profits  as 
usual,  or  Inflation  as  usuaL 

I  know  that  the  people  want  a  strong 
Defense  Production  Act,  geared  to  the  Na- 
tion's needs,  and  to  the  need  Xor  guarantee- 
ing our  Internal  eeonomlc  security  whUe  we 
struggle  on  the  world  Xnmt  Xcr  national  and 
political  security. 

There  is  no  easy  short  cut  to  peace  and 
sectirity. 

There  is  no  pat  prescription  Xor  a  stable 
economy. 

There  is  no  substitute  Xcr  sacrifice. 
We  cannot  gain  our  goals  by  putting  the 
burden  on  others. 

We  must  each  shoulder  cur  share.  The 
slacker,  the  chiseler,  and  the  profiteer  must 
be  prevented  from  weakening  the  whole 
structure  of  the  natitBial  effort. 

We  must  have  an  adequate  DeXenae  Pro- 
duction Act,  adequate  taxes,  adequate  rent 
control. 

The  decision,  in  the  last  analysis.  Is  yours. 
IX  you  want  these  things.  IX  you  feel  that 
the  fate  oX  this  ;:eneraticn.  and  the  heritage 
of  those  to  come,  is  worthy  of  your  cflorta. 
you.  as  citlaens.  mtist  speak  out. 

You  must  enrclse  your  right  and  your 
obUgaUon  as  a  parteer  In  this  great  democ- 
racy of  ours. 

Let  us  not  try  to  eompromiae  with  rcaUty. 
Let  us  move  on  to  our  goals,  with  eyes  wide 
open,  and  an  unquenchable  determination 
to  prevail  against  our  enemies,  whethw  they 
be  Communist  aggreaaors.  or  the 
forces  of  t«««twvn     we  must  not  fall. 


Efufily  •!   States    Is   Urgcst   Facter 

Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  manrmoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBEKTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  21, 1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rzono.  I  include  the  foQowing  by  Ed^ar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

The  oil  quarrel  between  Britain  and  Iran 
seems — as  I  write — to  have  reached  the  In- 
eviuble  crisis.  Each  side  is  putting  forth  its 
last  oOtT.  AXter  this,  there  seems  bound  to 
be  either  a  compromise  solution  or  dangerous 
arbitrary  action  by  one  co-  both  parties. 

A  solution  might  consist  oX  s  SO-5C  division 
of  profits,  with  the  Iranian  Government 
holding  tiUe  to  the  properties  and  a  Britlah 
company  oonXtarmed  In  exploitatkm  rights. 

A  violent  arbltrarit  act  by  either  side  might 
create  a  world  crisis  or  even  a  world  war. 

What  is  now  i^rtatn  is  that,  while  Britain 
cannot  win.  the  U.  S.  8.  .E.  might.  Thla  Is 
because  the  present  Iranian  leaden  are  bent 
on  having  most  of  their  way  regardless  of 
consequences,  one  of  which  could  be  the 
taking  over  cf  Iran  by  the  Soviet  stooge 
Tudeh  Party. 

In  other  words,  the  Iranian  leaders  have 
the  same  kind  at  advantage  tliat  blind  Sam- 
taa  had  when  he  pushed  over  the  columns 
and  tarought  down  the  tonple  at  Gaseh.  So 
long  as  these  leaders  are  willing  to  rtiin 
their  country  rather  than  to  yield  to  Erttlsh 
claims,  they  cannot  be  coerced. 

■LSCKMan.  THB  SBmsB 

What  needs  to  be  explalnert  Is  why  nor* 
mally  mild  Iranians  should  suddenly  have 
beccozae  fanatically  ready  to  destroy  them- 
selves and  their  cotintry  ratha  than  yield 
on  what  seems  to  many  westerners  a  com- 
mercial matter. 

There  are  two  explanations.  One  Is  that 
these  wily  Orientals  are  consciously  using  the 
menace  of  Soviet  communism  to  blackmail 
the  Brttlafa.  According  to  this  thesis.  Prime 
Minister  Mohammed  Mossadegh  and  hla 
Irazilan  ftiends  would  never  have  dared  to 
run  the  risk  of  provofclnc  military  action  by 
Britain  In  dsfenee  of  a  British  vital  In^rsst 
unless  they  had  been  stue  that,  owing  to  the 
Soviet  threat.  Britain  would  not  start  a  war 
in  Iran  vrhich  the  C(»ninunists  might  end. 

The  seecmd  tbesia  Is  hard  for  imperialists 
like  ^r  William  Praaer.  ot  the  Anglo-Iranlan 
OH  CO-,  to  credit,  btrt  I  think  It  U  true. 

Mr.  Mossadegh  and  his  fellow  fanatics  are 
part  of  a  sicgle  vast  movement  of  defiance 
that  animates  most  educated  Asians  and 
Africans. 

DBATB  &  saconnaBT  XArna 

Whst  Is  the  aim  of  this  movement?  Com- 
munists and  their  conscious  or  tmconaciota 
Imttatms  insist  tha:  the  Bast  is  revolting 
against  hunger. 

This  Is  palpably  not  true.  Indians  are 
publicly  starving  ri^ht  new.  The  majority 
of  other  Indians  are  less  concerned  about  it 
than  Am«1can  Llharals  like  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas.  Death  remains  to  most  Asians  a 
secondary  matt«^. 

MOr  is  this  a  revolt  acatast  econoreic  «- 
pkkiutkm.  Anybody  who  imagines  that 
Oriental  or  Afirtean  Industrialists  and  busi- 
nessmen exploit  their  wockezB  less  thaa 
westniiera  had  better  take  another  loc^ 
Ttner  exploit  them  more — without  arousing 
the  same  protests.  Neither  Asians  nor 
Africans  arc  as  yet  ready  to  swaOow  Karl 
Marx. 


Even  the  formula  oT  "awakaalBg  na'Jon- 
aJtsm"  does  not  quite  fit  the  picturs  of  what 
is  going  oa  among  darker  skinned  psoras. 
For  the  "revest"  (of  which  Oominunists  take 
full  advantage)  Is  greater  in  fully  independ- 
ent countries  like  the  Phllipptnes  than  In 
Iblaya  where  there  Is  no  natknial  ooo- 
sdousnem. 

EQUAurr  or  skstos 


"AntleokmlaUsm"  ocnaas  doacr  to  defining 
It.  But  only  U  wc  foiget  about  Karl  Man 
and  reread  Thomas  Jcflnaoo.  What  nine- 
tenths  at  the  world's  natives  want  Is — in  my 
judgment — equality  of  status. 

As  individuals  they  dranand  the  obllltloa 
of  any  sort  oX  color  ttnd  class  discrimination. 
As  peoples  they  want  independence.  As 
govemmenu  they  expect  to  exerdae  the  same 
prerogatives  as  otbrr  governments — neither 
more  nor  less.  They  ar*  pan-Asian  or  pan- 
African  only  to  the  extent  that  ihey  think 
the  west  still  reftaes  them  assentla]  equality. 
They  are  pro-Corn  muniat  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  believe  Moacow  recogniaes  equality 
of  status  of  all  pmirins  and  countries. 

Demand  for  eqtiaUty  would  e:;plaln  the 
reckless  intransi^atce  of  Iran  toward  tlM 
Anglo-Iranian  GO  Co.  It  can  be  argued  that 
Anglo-Iranian  has  contributed  mvCh  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  country  lucapahle  of  exploit- 
ing iu  on  weOa.  It  has  Brot  eootributed  as 
much  as  other  oil  aanpanica  In  other  coun- 
tries. And  thongL  the  oompany  haa  looked 
after  the  health  of  tta  empJoyBai  far  better 
than  taj  Iranian  Ooaemmaixt  looka  after 
its  eltlsens  it  has  not  given  Iranian  em- 
ployees equality  of  statia  with  Britlah  em- 
rloyeea. 

Thla  inequality  is  what — in  my  lodgment— 
the  Iranians  are  wgMing  sgainst.  Thla  Is 
wby  they  are  prepared  to  defy  the  might  ot 
Britain  and — in  my  judgment — would  be 
doing  so  even  if  the  U.  S.  8.  B.  were  not  a 
thzeftt. 


TWC— cgrf 


EXTENSION  CMP  REMARKS 


HON.  GUT  N.  GILLEHE 


Hi  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UWriED  STATES 
MondoM,  Jmlg  2,  1951 


Mr.  anXSTTTE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Ttases  at  Jrme  M  carried  an 
editorial  referrinc  to  resolutknia  intro- 
duced on  June  28  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jerse-r  [Mr. 
Skth]  and  mj^f — Senate  Concurrent 
Resotutkm  34! — and  in  the  House  by  Bep- 
icsentativra  Jona,  of  Mlnneaota.  aod 
RzcoAaos,  of  Sooth  Oan^tina — Home 
OoDCurrcnt  ResfdntionB  136  and  117.  In 
asking  nnanimoos  eooacnt  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  i^peudix  of  the 
TtiBCfMB,  I  finphaslaB  that  the  spooaors  of 
these  reaohitlaos  are  not  proposing,  as 
the  Times  editorial  aecms  to  imply,  that 
a  eoncressiccial  d^legatkm  be  sent  to  the 
next  sessum  of  the  Coosultati^e  Assem- 
bly of  the  Council  at  Europe.  We  are 
rather  seeing  to  arrange  for  a  single 
pi^alie  meeting  either  in  Strasbourg  or 
Washington  betweoi  a  14-oum  delee»- 
tioD  from  tbe  Cmigress  of  the  United 
States  and  a  delegatton  appointed  bf 
the  ConsoltatiTe  AssemUy. 
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Tbere  betec  no  objectfoo.  U»  editorial 
mtf  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rzcou. 
AS  toQoms: 

HmTATKnc  TO  STmAaBOVBO 

ThrovKh  Iti  tutttlatM  »t  Stmboort  th« 
CooncU  or  Eivope.  wlUk  Its  Oomaaltte*  o( 
MlnteMT*  uad  Consoltatlv*  Awmnbty.  Is  be- 
oomific  the  llTlsf  symbol  ot  Kuropem  unity. 
Tbs  AwimMy.  with  Its  U7  rcprcaentatrm  of 
the  psrilaiBCBti  of  14  oountiics  aed  tbe  Saar. 
«ms  designed  as  a  purely  adileuiy  body:  but 
It  Is  raptdly  derdofilnf  tnto  sametbinf  far 
mart  important.  Into  vhat  has  been  weU 
described  as  a  sort  of  "^tandln^  jcOnt  eotn- 
mlttce"  at  tbe  parliaa;?ntx  at  Watem 
Burupe. 

Inasmuch  as  tbe  United  States  has  alva33 
gtven  Ita  moral  Rippurt  to  tbe  Oooncll — al- 
tbougb  not  always  vltb  tbe  enthusiasm  and 
Tifor  that  son*  of  tbe  teaders  of  Strasbourg 
bare  ihalitd — tt  was  not  sarprtstng  that  at 
Its  last  sarnton  tbe  Assembly  should  have 
unaaJmooal)'  adopted  a  reaolutkin  Invltlns 
Coocnas  to  name  a  detefstton  to  discuss  In 
psibtle  "problfOBB  of  cnmmnn  interest"  with 
a  dHaiatkm  of  tbe  assembly  Itself.  Tbe 
hope  was  tbat  a  congreaBkmal  coomilttee 
nlCht  b*  sent'  to  tlie  saaemtaly's  next  meet- 
tnf  tn  Om  bU.  As  Lord  Lsyton.  rice  chalr- 
■laa  of  tba  Aacmbly.  has  pointed  oot.  "this 
t&Tttatkai  Is  baaed  on  the  amrlctlon  that 
•olldBrtty  betaeen  nations  who  have  a  oom- 
mtm  puipoae  can  be  greatly  txicreased  by  con- 
tacts OTfantard  on  a  partiamentary  leTel." 
Tbm  dticuwslnns  would  serre  to  emphasize 
•seooragement  of  this  European 
It  of  such  ntormous  potentialities. 
Tbey  eoidd  alao  help  iron  out  differences  of 
Ojitiiion  do*  Co  misundrrstandlngs  that  may 
liave  arisen  tn  legislatures  on  both  sides  of 
Oks  Atlastle. 

A  blfMBtlsan  Jotnt  resolution  was  tntro- 
doesd  In  Cangreas  tbli  week  welcoming  the 
isseniMy^  invitation  and  autiiorizlng  the 
appotntmcat  of  a  14-man  delegation  to  carry 
out  its  pnrposea.  We  endorse  the  resolu- 
ttOB's  statameat  "tt  Is  in  tbe  interest  of  the 
IKnlCed  Statsa**  to  enooorage  consultatlcoi  be- 
!■»•»  Oongreas  and  tiw  Assembly;  and  we 
bope  tb«t  OongresB  will  accept  the  Inrita- 
tloD  aa  aBtbnsiastlcally  as  the  Assembly 
tt  last  month  in  Strasbourg. 


TW  OPS  ui4  Abska 


BJLlKNBiON  OP  RKMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


TV  or  THI  UHITSD  STATES 
McmAat.  Jukt  2,  19il 

Ifr.  BOTUER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
printed  tn  tbe  Appendix  of  tfae  Rxcou 
an  atftortel  teken  from  the  Alaska 
Weekly  for  J^me  IS.  1951.  entiUed 
"Ora  An  Opportunity  for  Alaska." 
which  gtves  a  very  tntrrestlnc  slant  on 
OPS  froB  tbe  Alaska  point  of  riew. 

There  being  no  objeetlao.  the  edito- 
rial was  otdend  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


In 
fare 


OwoaiUMHi  roa  Alabka 
tlM  OPS.  Louis  Bromfleld 
word  for  tba  dbair  warmers 
added  to  tbe  Oovamment 
p^roO  bf  tba  tbouaaada.  apparently  not  to 
pMvaat  HrtlaHnfn  w&leb  controls  have  yet  i  > 
do.  bat  to  ersata  aearcttJaa  and  build  Mack 


markets.  Said  Mr.  Bromfleld:  "To  crifcrce 
the  ordinary  regulations,  not  to  mention  thp 
lixtlcrous  ones  regulating  th*  cuts  of  meat 
and  ilaughtermg  methods,  an  army  ><  ai 
least  l.OOO.OOO  enforcer';  would  be  rpquned 
Perhaps  lir.  Truman  would  like  to  pn  vide 
waffle- bottom  jobs  for  another  1  000  CXiO 
henchmen.  But  It  would  be  pretty  Si.ir  1 
on  th#  taxpayer  to  make  the  event uil  >  •;' 
of  food,  when  tbe  taxes  for  the  w.nffle  b.  :- 
toms  are  added,  higher  than  they  are  .it 
present." 

We  were  reminded  of  the  Brr^n. field  col- 
umn when  a  harried  butcher  friend  of  ours 
who  Ls  developing  a  wiid  io.ik  in  the  eye 
which  makes  us  wonder  if  he  should  be  bil- 
lowed to  have  sharp  knives  about,  sh.  wee!  u- 
some  of  his  reguLations  The  !oru)\s-::ig  :> 
an  OPS  order  on  the  manner  In  which  a  loin 
mtist    be   trimmed ' 

"Tht  excess  loin  ( lumbar  i  and  pe!-.  ,c 
(samilt  fat  shall  tie  trimmed  fr<  m  the  in- 
side of  Uie  full  lotn  by  placme  the  full  loin 
upon  a  flat  surface,  with  no  other  supp-r* 
to  change  Its  position,  meat  side  down,  and 
remoTlng  all  fat  which  extends  above  a  flat 
plane  parallel  with  the  flat  iuruice  support- 
ing the  full  loin  and  on  a  level  with  'he  full 
len|;:h  of  the  protruding  edge  of  the  lumbar 
section  of  the  chine  bone 

"Then  all  fat  shall  be  removed  which  ex- 
tends above  a  Bat  plane  using  the  ''H  w.:;^ 
lines  as  guides  for  each  ed^e  of  the  pLi:-- 
An  Imaginary  line  pariil'.el  w.th  the  r;::i 
length  of  the  protruding  edge  of  the  lumt:  !.- 
section  of  the  chine  bone  wMch  hne  ex'PT.cis 
1  Inch  directly  above  such  pr'truding  edse 
a  line  on  the  mside  cf  the  Icin  ' 

Simple.  Lsnt  It?  All  you  ha-.e  to  d--  to 
trim  a  loin  is — well,  skip  :t.  whj  care<  a:.v- 
way? 

I*unny  little  Mr  DlSaile  recently  .  rrlered 
a  roll-back  of  10  cents  in  the  price  of  tee  .it 
the  source  and  the  next  day  Eric  Jolmston 
approved  a  wage  increa.<:e  of  9  to  11  cents 
for  packing-house  workers  Result  erowers 
either  ship  urJattened  cattle  or  don  t  ship 
at  all,  the  packers  say  thev  cant  proces.s 
under  the  increased  wage  S'"ale  and  the  ceu- 
Ing,  black  markets  are  agai.i  sprin?ir.=;  up 
and  the  crazy  merry-go-round  is  a^am  i:, 
full  Bwtrg  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpa}er 
and  consumer,  who  always  pjiys 

Comedian  EnSalle  Is  not  to  blame.  He  !,s 
ineffectually  trying  to  run  OPS  on  the  warcl 
politics  basis  which,  of  ccurs*.  makes  him  a 
brother  In  blood  to  the  Presiden'  and  the 
National  Democratic  Com.mittee.  .Aireniv 
thotisands  of  the  faithful  who  know  as  ;it:;e 
as  he  does  have  found  those  wafflle-bottora 
Jobs. 

Ui.  DlSalle's  quallficatior^  for  his  job  are 
apparent.  He  obeyed  party  orders  .«nd  ran 
against  "Jumping  Joe"  Ferguw.n  in  thr  Ohio 
senatorial  primaries  but  didn  t  wir.  He  was 
mayor  of  Toledo,  althc  ugh  Toledo  has  a  com- 
mission form  of  governm^'nt  and  the  mayor  s 
chief  functiona  have  to  do  with  greeting 
vlsting  firemen,  baby  kissing,  and  otherwise 
keeping  the  party  lines  in  c  rder  Also  he  Is 
a  noted  wlsecracker  and  ha."?  the  courage  of 
Ignorance  which  inspired  the  old  saying 
about  fools  rushing  m  where  angels  fear  to 
tread-  In  other  wordjs.  he  belon>;s  in  the 
Truman  admlnUtration 

We  recently  saw  statistics  allet;in.;  th.it 
some  40.000,000  people  c^me  under  some 
phase  of  OPS  regulations  Since  most  i  f 
tbe  40,000.000  are  Ignoring  the  reijul  itiin.s 
we  suggest  that  our  Governmer. t  hid  better 
get  busy  ertablufclng  a  penal  colony  capable 
of  taking  care  cf  one-third  of  our  p<jpulati  .ri. 
In  that  connection  we  beg  to  mention  Alask  v 
OPS  violators,  we  are  certain,  would  mtke 
good  citizens  of  a  pioneer  country  and  *uuld 
be  welcomed  by  the  present  Ala.*k.ins. 


Duty  of  the  People  in  Elimiaatiaf  Unaec- 
eitary  GoTemmeat  Expcaditnres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    VEEMONT 

I.N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2.  19S1 

Mr  AIK^.N.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.N  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Suppc^e  This  Happened."  pub- 
h.^hed  in  the  MontpeUer  Evening  Argus 
of  June  25,  1951,  dealing  with  the  re- 
sp<jnsibUity  of  the  American  people  in 
settintr  rid  of  unnecessary  Government 
expend. lures. 

There  bemsj  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErop.D. 
a.5  foliou.s 

Suppose  Tins  H.%ppr.NZD 
It  Is  com.monly  believed  that  the  whole  re- 
spon-slbility  for  getting  rid  of  unnecessary 
Government  expenditures  falls  upon  Con- 
eress  and  the  administration.  But  a  third 
P'.wer  must  bear  its  full  share  of  the  respon- 
.vibilry  xn<i — and  that  power  is  the  American 
pe<iple  who,  incidentally,  pay  all  the  bills. 

1^  ippose.  for  In.stance.  that  chamt>ers  of 
ci.mn.erce,  civic  groups,  business  associa- 
tions. lab<jr  unions,  and  other  such  institu- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  country  came  out 
:  r  re-ii  ecrnomy— and  said,  frankly  and 
flat-,  that  they  wanted  their  States  and  their 
c  rr.rri ■;::;•  iPs  to  willingly  accept  their  part 
if  ■'::■'■  r;,rs  that  would  follow.  And  sup- 
P'  .-►■  r.i.allv  that  when  the  cuts  were  made, 
these  (Tgani/atlons  would  praise  Congress 
fi  r  making  them  Instead  of  crying  to  high 
heaven  for  more  Federal  tax  money  to  be 
spent  l(xally.  The  result  would  be  to  enor- 
ni'iusly  encourage  those  men  in  government 
whf;  hr.nestly  wtint  to  pinch  the  people's  pen- 
nies and.  at  the  same  time,  it  would  bring 
many  new  cor.verts  into  the  fold. 

F  r  ktfxxl  or  evil,  the  men  who  run  the  Cov- 
er:.n-,ent  keep  their  ears  to  the  ground.  They 
iL-ten  to  'tile  folks  back  home."  Once  they 
be-?,  me  c^-..vinced  that  their  constituents 
wii.t  thp  Ci'vernment  to  banish  the  luxuries 
and  the  witste  they'll  do  ]ust  that.  They'll 
never  do  it  s<.)  long  as  they  txslieve  that  every- 
one wantJi  economy  to  be  confined  to  the 
other  fellows  pasture. 


Cease-Fire  Order  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr  MOODY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "No 
Time  to  Relax."  published  in  the  New- 
York  7ime.s  today,  which  I  believe  elo- 
quently speaks  for  itself. 

There  beiny  no  objectian.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  Time  to  Relax 
There  is   naturally  something  of  a  sigh  of 
relief    uver    the    fact    that    the    Communist 
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aggressors  in  Korea  have  now  signified  their 
willingnesB  to  discuss  a  cease-fire.  Tbe  Rus- 
sian feelers  were  apparently  not  mere  bluff. 
The  10  days  to  2  weeks  of  delay  that  has 
been  suggested  seems  unnecessary  and  In- 
vites suspicion.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
Nations'  wish  for  peace  is  honest  and  earnest 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  chance 
to  achieve  It  will  be  pursued. 

It  will  be  a  loss  to  our  cause,  however.  If 
we  allow  this  feeling  of  relief  to  be  trans- 
lated into  complacency.  'Hils  is  no  time  to 
relax  We  do  not  expect  our  comma nde.-s 
and  our  troops  In  the  field  to  let  down  their 
vigilance,  although  we  will  fervently  aope 
that  no  life  be  needlessly  lost.  By  the  same 
token  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we. 
also,  win  try  to  put  ourselves  Into  positions 
of  strength  and  not  to  be  misled  into  slack- 
ening of  effort. 

This  truce,  when  It  comes,  will  be  merely 
a  temporary  modification  of  one  phase  of 
one  skirmish  In  a  conflict  that  Is  wide  and 
deep  The  basic  issues  have  not  yet  t)et;n 
met  and  solved.  Even  after  a  cease-fire  the 
search  for  a  solution  of  problems  In  Korea 
will  have  only  begun.  The  broader  clash 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  of  which  tD^i 
Korean  struggle  Is  representative  at  one 
point,  will  continue.  There  will  be  no  royal 
road  to  sweetness  and  light  and  brotherly 
love.  We  will  still  have  to  remain  dedicated 
If  we  wish  to  keep  our  liberties. 

This  means  that  here  at  home  we  cannot 
afford  the  happy  assumption  that  emergency 
measures  are  no  longer  imperative.  It  will 
be  more  than  ever  necessary  to  go  forward 
with  the  stern  task  of  making  ourselves 
strong.  We  cannot  have  business  as  usual 
or  politics  as  usual  simply  because  tl\e  Com- 
munists agree  to  talk  at  Kaesong. 

There  Is.  for  example,  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic controls.  The  legislative  action  rhat 
has  been  taken  is  far  from  adequate  and  tt 
mviot  be  strengthened.  The  threat  of  infla- 
tion Is  not  changed  by  a  Korean  truce,  and 
we  dare  not  presume  that  it  can  be  met  by 
mere  wishing  or  an  occasional  half -hearted 
gesture. 

An  exceptionally  competent  board  has 
been  named  to  bring  forth  a  program  of 
universal  military  training  within  4  months. 
That  program  will  be  no  less  essential  if 
and  when  the  shooting  stops  In  Korea.  It 
Is  planned  as  part  of  our  permanent  strength, 
and  that  strength  will  be  needed  later  no 
less  than  now. 

Cur  entire  pattern  of  aid  to  other  coun- 
tries, t)Oth  military  and  economic,  can  be 
endangered  by  a  psychological  let-down  at 
this  point,  as  last  week's  events  In  Congress 
demonstrated  This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen,  since  this  pattern  has  been  evolved 
to  meet  a  grave  and  continuing  danger. 
Truce  in  Korea  may  give  us  somewhat  great- 
er latitude  in  which  to  put  this  program 
into  effect.  It  should  not  cause  us  to  with- 
draw from  the  weight  of  Its  implications  and 
our  responsibility  toward  them. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mos- 
cow came  forward  with  the  truce  feelers  at 
this  point  Jit  least  partly  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  cause  us  to  relax  what  have  been 
our  recently  accelerated  efforts.  We  are 
gaining  the  strength  that  we  need,  and  that 
can  be  no  satisfaction  to  the  Kremlin.  If 
we  slack  oS  now  we  shall  be  playing  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  confuse  and 
mislead  us. 

Finally,  there  must  be  no  relaxation  In 
our  demand  for  a  Just  settlement  in  Korea 
and  in  our  firmness  in  the  cause  of  decency 
and  honor  in  International  relationships  and 
behavior.  There  Is  no  reason  to  reward  ag- 
gression merely  because  an  aggressor  agrees 
temporarily  to  stop  shooting.  We  have  ob- 
ligations to  Korea  and  to  its  jjeople.  and 
those  obligations  will  not  have  been  dis- 
charged by  the  mere  clearing  of  battlefield 
smoke.    There  must  be  a  strong  and  vigilant 
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defense  of  Korea's  freedom.  There  must  be  a 
vast  and  generous  effort  to  help  in  rebuild- 
ing a  stricken  people  and  e  shattered  coun- 
try. 

We  will  welcome  a  peace  in  Korea.  But 
It  will  not  be.  In  KcM^ea  or  elsewhere,  a  peace 
with  honor  and  value  unless  we  make  it  so. 
It  cannot  be  a  peace  of  Idleness  and  ease. 
It  must  be  a  peace  of  strength  and  valor. 
Our  Job  is  not  yet  done. 


TkcDopcHabk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VUIGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  2.  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Dope  Habit."  publijshed  in  the 
Logan  I W.  Va. )  Banner  of  June  28.  1951. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dope  Habit 

In  a  recent  interview  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Narcotics  George  W.  Cunningham 
told  United  States  Senator  Harltt  Kilcoei: 
that  West  Vlrgmla  Is  one  of  the  "cleanest  ' 
Stat^  Insofar  as  heroin  addiction  Is  con- 
cerned. This  Is,  Mr.  Cunningham  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  newer  and  more  sinister 
spreading  forms  of  addiction  to  dope  and 
complicates  the  problems  already  created  by 
addiction  to  other  types  of  narcotics. 

His  comment  on  the  problem  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating 
Committee  is  revealing  a  sordid,  pathetic, 
and  revolting  story  of  addiction  among  the 
very  young,  especially  in  the  larger  eastern 
cities.  That  It  has  not  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop in  West  Virginia  ought  to  lie  a  source 
of  comfort  to  thousands  of  moth-».8  and 
fathers. 

In  line  with  what  the  committee  has  been 
told.  Mr.  Cunningham  told  Senator  KiLcoax 
that  5  years  ago  only  a  bare  3  percent  of  the 
addicts  treated  at  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky.. 
were  under  21  years  of  age;  today  about  18 
percent  are  under  21. 

The  answer  to  the  situation,  as  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham sees  it,  is  the  passage  of  stern  laws, 
"with  te?th  in  them."  to  prosecute  the  ped- 
dler of  the  deadly  substance  which  the  ad- 
dicts cr  ve.  To  date  four  States — West  Vir- 
ginia among  them — have  taken  the  lead  in 
this  direction. 

The  other  44  should  do  likewise. 


Price  aad  Wafe  Coatrolt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or  MicaiCAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2,  1951 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  bearing  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  de- 
cision on  domestic  issues  the  Congress 


will  be  called  upon  to  make  at  this  ses- 
sion. The  first  is  entitled  "Rua^way 
Economy  in  New  Peril."  written  by 
Stewart  Alsop.  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  1. 1951 ;  and  the 
other  is  entitled  "Congress  Bets  on  In- 
flation Lull.  Going  AU-Out  on  Wrong 
Course, "  written  by  J,  A.  Livingston,  and 
published  in  the  W^ashington  Post  of 
June  28,  1951. 

There  being  no  rbjection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  1,  1951) 

Mattsb  or  Fact 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

RUNAWAY   ECONOMV    IN    NEW  PEXn. 

Already,  en  odd  dimness  surrounds  the 
three  men— Mobllizer  Charles  Wilson,  Stabi- 
lizer Erie  Johnston,  and  Price  Controller  Mi- 
chael DiSalle — who  should  be  towering  fig- 
ures on  the  Washington  scene.  If  the  fight- 
ing ends  in  Korea,  moreover,  it  will  be  sur- 
prising. Indeed,  if  these  three  men  do  not 
simply  fade  away,  and  the  whole  national 
mobilization   program   with    them. 

A  plamtive  rhetorical  question  asked  by 
one  of  the  endless  stream  of  businessmen 
who  daily  track  Wilson  to  his  lair  tn  the  old 
State  I>?partment,  to  complain  about  Gov- 
ernment interference,  is  worth  quoting.  For 
it  tells  a  good  deal  about  the  bllod  compla- 
cency wlilch  accounts  lor  the  dimneas  which 
surrounds  Wilson,  Johnston,  and  DiSalle. 
For  his  {lains,  this  buainessmau  had  received 
from  Wilson  an  impassioned  lecture  on  the 
need  for  high  taxes  and  strong  controls. 
"What  geU  into  a  man  like  Charlie  Wilson, ' 
he  afked  afterward,  "when  he  comes  to  Wash- 
ington?" 

The  same  question  could  be  anked  about 
Eric  Johnston,  whp  has  (seen  lambasting  the 
selfish  interests  in  a  manner  unusual  for  a 
former  chief  of  the  chamber  of  c<»mmerce. 
What  get*.  Into  men  like  Wilson  and  John- 
ston is  rather  obvious.  Ttiey  are  able  and 
highly  Intelligent  men.  and  they  can  recog- 
niz->  a  hard  fact  when  they  see  one.  And 
the  hard  fact  they  now  see  is  that,  unless 
painful  measures  are  taken  soon  to  prevent 
it,  the  national  economy  Is  quite  likely  quite 
soon  to  blow  up  In  all  our  faces. 

The  reasons  for  this  conviction  are  rather 
simply  explained.  Inflation  is  caused,  of 
course,  by  the  gap  between  the  amount  of 
goods  the  country  makes,  and  the  amount  of 
money  the  countr,,  spends  for  these  goods. 
U  there  Is  more  money  than  goods,  money 
progressively  loses  value. 

Since  the  Korean  war  started,  national 
production  has  gone  up  a  remarkable  8  per- 
cent. But  at  the  same  time  spending  has 
increased  atwut  15  percent.  This  difference 
accounts  essentially  for  the  loss  in  value 
which  the  dollar  has  already  suffered.  But 
without  effective  controls,  much  worse  ta 
certainly  coming. 

One  reliable  official  forecast  Is  that  with- 
out effective  stabilization  spending  may  In- 
crease as  much  as  2S  percent  in  the  next 
year,  against  a  production  increase  of  an- 
other 8  percent.  This  means  sudden,  sick- 
ening Inflation.  An  offlcial  guess  Is  that  11 
Congress  achieves  its  app»arent  intention  of 
cutting  the  liver  and  lights  out  of  the  de- 
fense-production program  "we  shall  have  a 
30-cent  dollar  by  the  end  of  1952." 

The  consequences  are.  of  course,  predic- 
table— industrial  unrest,  loss  of  confidence 
In  the  dollar,  tremendous  Increases  In  po- 
litical tension,  and.  alxrve  all.  a  disastrous 
gutting  of  the  defense  effort.  It  is  when  one 
examines  what  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
believe  is  needed  to  get  the  national  econ- 
omy under  effective  control  tbat  the  Her- 
culean nature  of  the  problem  confronting 
Wilson.  Johnston,  and  DiSalle  becomes  clear. 
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What  la  nMdcd.  !n  MTert.  l»  a  whcl*  i*r1fs 
of  in«aaur«a  which  tn  other  ctrrumst&ncts 
would  rnaan  a  sort  of  Krtlflca  ly  induced  d(- 
prf«8lon.  By  <lefliiltsairi.  each  one  of  these 
meaaurea  contftliu  political  dynatnue  One 
requirement  la  a  tax  Increaae  of  at  leait 
$10,000,000,000  thU  year,  with  further  Ir- 
crea««a  to  come,  to  take  money  out  of  the 
spending  strran 

Another  requirement  Is  a  doubling  of  the 
rste  of  pergonal  sJTiniC*  to  more  than  930  - 
000.000.000.  to  take  a  lot  of  money  out  cf 
the  apcnding  itreazn.  But  people  are  net 
((olng  to  aaTC  dollars  which  are  cooatAnUy 
ioalng  value  To  prevent  the  dollar  frcm 
aUpplnf.  really  toujth  price  and  waee  cor- 
trols  are  needed  So  are  a  tight  en  in  r  cJ  tt;e 
credit  reatrlctlooa  which  are  the  special  cti- 
Ject  of  hatred  of  every  retAil  merchant  In  t.-.e 
land,  an  iBCreasc  In  bank  reserve  requhv- 
ments  to  tl^tcn  bank  credit,  and  a  aharp 
cut-back  to  noDdefe^ue  business  spending 

It  ts  enough  to  compare  this  parUal  list  of 
ntriasTy  measures  with  what  Congreas  has 
votad  or  ts  at  all  likely  to  vote  now  while 
the  flghtlnx  in  Kor«a  contlnuaa.  When 
TnoMUmatloTi  oOrlais  are  asked  what  Con- 
gT—  will  probably  do  If  the  fighting  ends. 
they  ara  apfC  to  throw  up  their  hands  in 
despair. 

TlMr*  is  not  much  danger  that  Congress 
would  than  heavily  cut  defense  apjanpna- 
ttoos — DO  polltlctan  likes  to  risk  responsi- 
bUltT  for  tftfeat.  The  danger  Is.  Instead, 
that  Ooncreaa.  obedient  as  usual  to  the  lob- 
htca  and  presaurc  groups,  will  simply  destroy 
Um  totally  Inadequate  existing  measures  de- 
signed to  make  It  possible  for  the  national 
eeonaniy  to  bear  the  rearmament  strain 
without  disaster.  That  ts  one  reason  why  It 
la  no  azagiteratlon  at  all  to  say  that  a  truce 
In  Korea  win  be  a  greater  test  of  American 
stamina  than  the  Korean  war  itself. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Jtine  as.  1951 1 
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(By  J.  A.  Ll^-tngston) 

OM  umaTiON  LuuL.  Gonto  au.- 
OVT  oic  wBON«  cotrass 

-Are  or  no  In  Korea,  the  Senate  and 
Aktng  Committees  are  taUng  a  long 
In  watering  down  President  Tru- 
man's power  to  roll  back  prices  and  curb  In- 
•taUnaitt  eradlt,  they're  betting  that  Tru- 
Baa.  Oefanae  UobUlKer  Charles  E.  Wilson. 
aiMI  CDOOoaUe  StahUlaer  Srlc  Johnston  are 
wraog  In  saying  that  the  worst  of  Inflation  is 
y«t  to  ooow. 

At  the  aMMnant.  Coogreasmen  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  buslneas  lulL  Manj- 
taetntan  of  men's  clothing  are  not  charg- 
iag  aU  the  Ottoe  of  Price  Stabilisation  will 
allow.  Baaaon:  Sales  resistance.  Nor  are 
'^"wwiinai  durable  goods  scarce.  Phllco, 
Waal>-KlTto>tor.  Hudson  have  curtailed  pro- 
daetlon  haoanaa  of  shortages  of  customers 
ratbar  thut  abortagea  of  materials. 

Ooo^wamcn  are  also  under  the  Influence 
at  Jtebb  Malik's  orer-the-week-end  peace 
But  It's  wise  to  beware  the  Rus- 
thcy  come  bearing  peace.  To 
cut  the  di<cnae  program  sharply  would  be 
to  play  Joe  Stalln'a  game.  He's  against  the 
north  AtUatle  Pact,  he's  against  the  Unlii-d 
States  nacmuBent.  The  Malik  move  may 
be  a  g—blt — to  distract  us  from  our  main 
JolM  or  (I)  tooUng  up  for  war  and  (2)  stJtbU- 
lUng  the  eeooomy  at  home. 

A  settMaset  in  Korea  might  make  It  pos- 
■Ihia  to  daw  up  the  defense  effort;  It  would 
not  luatll^  ending  it  A  truce  might  leven 
the  daoMT  at  aeota  taflatton;  it  wottld  not 
Om  rtan^i.  'narafare.  It  la  w 
BOW  a*  It  was  wfaen  Korea  waa 
to  i^MKt  the  Prealdent  adeqouto 
'  wttb  pnee  rlaea. 
I  at  strong  roU-baac  au> 
M  •  totoBUon  to  ocosumars.     II 


buslneftsmen  try  to  mine  nr!r»-<  '  ^  'rr<-'v 
Prlcf-  St.abmrer  M:rh  >p!  V  P1.«.'»!>  ■•.  :  1 
poMttes«  the  aufhorltv  •>'  r'M!  rh^m  ha-K  I'!;- 
meat  roil-back  i.s  jM."i'  ui.triv  synii-.iU' 
Meat  lii  the  big  Item  In  f-.  d  And  food  la  the 
big  Item  In  thp  cost  cf  living  If  niSalle  can 
get  meat  costs  d'  xn  he  ■;v.:!  dmMnlsh  the 
wcrklngm.^tn's  pressor?  f  r  iiiahor  ^v  ucoc. 
He'll  mAkf  f  p<is5'.bif  f  >r  rier.rg"  W  Tnyia's 
W.ige  S'nbili/.ri>  r.  B<irird  uj  function. 

.As  now  driwn  the  Sciin'e  and  House  bills 
could  underTr.iae  i.ih.  r  s  svjpp'irt  of  the  Tay- 
lor board  Once  be:  .re  the  union; — the 
CIO  t^.(»  .\FL.  and  the  ndcpendents.  In- 
cU.'dirig  the  r;\ilr>)ad  br  -l-ierhoods — walked 
cut  on  the  admin  istra' ion  They  feared  a 
t!2ht  wsiTP  pxiUry  and  a  loose  price  policy. 
Th'-^y  f.cvired  thev  d  do  b^tt<T  ".-ing  their 
p<iwer  to  strike  'ban  their  pririege  to  co- 
. operate  Now.  Lib  r  mliihf  '.ik.*:"  a  second 
walk  '.t  Congress  derre«»s  ^  lo.  sf.-'-tban-ever 
p»'ce  policy 

Admittedly,  the  "vV.H^e  s*.ab:;;za';-.n  Bo.ird 
hasn't  been  tr-iirh  It  h;-is  b<?er:  :t-  .,  "s 
way  toward  a  stabilization  pcUcy  Oi;*.e 
prices  are  stabilized  — and  they  re  stAbillalng 
now — the  Board  could  adopt  a  tougher  wase 
policy  In  this  the  labor  reprpsentativrs 
on  the  Board  would  play  a  decistvf  r-^,!*> 
They  would  have  'he  respoiisibMtv  of  per- 
8\aadlng  union  leaders  to  accept  the  Board  s 
rulings  Either  that  or  they  would  have  to 
quit  the  Board 

Pew  persons  reaiL£e  that  the  ::ut':-  pres- 
ence ui  !ab<Dr  members  on  'he  B  .r.  ■'.  •  i.- 
stltutes  an  Implicit  no-strlke  pi>-dt:e  l::v 
labor  To  strike  against  the  R^ard  *  .i.;<:i 
be  to  s'rlke  against  the  labor  memhp- s  n 
it.  For  implicitly  surrendering  the  ri^:;-  to 
strike,  labor  Implicitly  assumes  a  quid  pr 
quo  Labor's  quid  Is  to  avoid  strikes  TTie 
quo  Ls  price  contrril — a  stable  cost  of  living 

Congress,  the  Nation— has  llnie  to  lose 
In  renewing  the  powers  President  Truman 
now  ha*.  If  Inflation  doesn't  develop  rn,. 
administration  won't  need  tn  rnu  b.i.  k 
prices.  They'U  roll  hack  of  their  n^r.  ac- 
cord And  If  Inflation  does  develop  n  leas* 
the  President  will  have  the  standby  p  wprs 
to  hold  the  price  rise  In  check 

It  seems  to  me  the  congresslcnal  com- 
mittees are  betting  on  the  wr'-ne  cour'>e 
They're  betting  all-out  on  a  c<  nfinuaticn 
of  the  present  lull  Sure  tha' >  n  -.vcsl- 
blllty.  But  why.  In  grave  affairs  f  «'atf, 
put  all  on  one  course  when  you  cnn  take 
out  Insurance  against  two? 


Red  Sodd  Sccvnty  Aim  of  D«cl&ratioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHTGAN 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REFHJESENT.^TIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1951 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
first  time  In  the  Nations  history  the 
House  will  observe  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Even  though  one  senses  in  thus  cere- 
nv>ny  an  element  of  perfunctory  hp 
senrlce  to  this  great  instniment  of  our 
liberties—*  lip  service  not  unlike  that 
paid  annuaUy  by  the  reading  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address— this  is  a  good 
•tart  The  next  step  properly  would  be, 
•s  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
MlKiMippi  [Mr.  RaiocinI  so  aptly  sua- 


-T^tod  the  other  day.  for  this  Cor.Kress  to 
!  ft  iiact  tilt-  IDeclaration  of  Independence. 
(:  it  ut"  the  wealth  of  wisdom  and  in- 
^ij::.ition  compacted  in  this  document. 
ihrre  is  oiip  .sentence  m  partii:uLir  to 
which  I  mvite  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  'his  Hi^u.se  and  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cai.o. 

But  wru'u  i  ioUK  'ram  uf  abust-s  ;  nd  u,>ur- 
pations.  pursuing  in-.ariably  the  aarie  i  b.ect. 
evidence  a  design  'o  reduce  them  ui.  Jer  f.  bso- 
lute  despotl&m.  it  la  their  right,  1  is  rhelr 
duty,  to  throw  off  such  Governmet  t.  and  to 
provide  new  guards  for  their  luturc  -ye^urity. 

I  repeat  the  one  phrase — "to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  futvue  secu  ity." 

How  presumptuou.sly  ha.s  this  present 
eentriition  .supposed  that  it  discovered 
th-'  idea  of  security  as  the  func.ion  and 
responsibility  of  self-covernmer  t  Here 
in  this  document,  written  175  yars  fl?o, 
is  a  statement  of  the  most  funcamentai 
and  Vital  .social  security  of  all.  namely. 
il:*-'  safekiuardinn  of  the  people  and  of 
their  rishts  and  liberties,  against  the 
encroachments  of  government. 

The  revolutionary  doctrine  enunciated 


:n    'his 


Declaration  of  Indepe  idence — 
the  true  %orid  revolution — is  .he  doc- 
trine that  the  people  require  pDlicemen 
atia'nit  government,  that  they  are  en- 
ntl.d  to  havf  their  rights  and  liberties 
protected  from  -overnment.  ani  thai  it 
is  pus.'^ible  to  achieve  this  p -otection 
aeam-st  government  within  th-^  frame- 
work and  through  the  instnimeiitallty  of 
government  itself. 

That  concept  and  doctrine  ii  the  one 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  tyr- 
ani.y.  whatever  new  name  it  assumes. 
and  the  type  of  republican  freedom  en- 
v-s:nned  by  the  founding  fathei  s. 

That  IS  the  chasm  which  forever  sep- 
arate.s  the  poUce  state  of  Hitler  )r  Stalin. 
the  Socialist  yystem  of  Attlee.  oi  the  gov- 
ernmental encroachments  of  the  New 
Dtal  and  the  Fair  Deal  from  tte  Jeffer- 
•■^on.an  concept  of  a  p>oliceman  guard- 
in^p  the  people  from  their  own  govern- 
ment 

UnderstandinR  and  appreciation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Umted  States  is  pos- 
sible only  in  the  light  of  this  nrinciple 
en-inciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  written  Constitution  itself;  the 
Bill  of  Rikihts.  the  separation  of  powers 
both  bf^tween  the  States  and  :he  Fed- 
eral Government  and  within  tl-e  Feder- 
al Government  itself:  the  supjosed  re- 
tention of  the  war-making  pow -r  by  the 
Congress,  the  numerous  othei  restric- 
tion:, imposed  by  the  Constitut  on  upon 
the  Federal  Government — thes?  are  all 
policemen  to  protect  the  peopl  ■  against 
government,  all  new  guards  for  their  fu- 
ture security,  envisioned  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

This  is  the  basic  social  secur  ty. 

Without  this  fundamental  security 
aiiainst  the  encroachments  of  govern- 
ment there  can  be  no  other  security,  per- 
sonal, religious,  or  economic. 

America  and  Americans  need  nothing 
today  more  than  the  rediscoveiy  of  this 
revolutionary  principle  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 
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W.  F.  McDaniel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ABK.\NSAS 

LN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cludmis'  a  newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Biytheville  Courier  News  concerning  the 
promotion  of  W.  F  McDani>=l  to  a  vice 
pre.'^-dency  of  the  Federal  Compress  & 
Warehouse  Co. 

Mr.  McDanicl  will  be  preally  missed 
as  a  re-sident  of  Biytheville  He  ha-^  con- 
tributed much  to  the  civic  life  of  the  city 
durin?  his  8  years  there  He  has  done 
an  excellent  job  as  m.-.ru'-:ei  of  the 
Biytheville  compress.  Mr.  McDanul's 
elevation  to  this  high  post  i.i  justly  de- 
served. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

W  F  McDaniel.  for  8  years  manascr  n?  the 
Biytheville  plant  of  the  Federal  Cjmpre?.'?  & 
Warehou5e  Co  .  h.is  been  named  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  it  w  ;\.s  announced 
today 

In  hi.«  new  position  with  Federal's  home 
offices  in  Memphi.";  Mr  McDaniel  -a:!!  be  in 
charge  of  the  company's  42  plant?  e;-..>r  o:  tlie 
Mi.-si.-,*;ippi  River. 

He  said  he  is  scheduled  to  report  t.-^  Mem- 
phis p.br-ut  July  1  and  will  move  his  family 
there  as  S'X"'n  thereafter  as  possible 

Associated  wi'h  Federal  for  25  ye.ir.;.  Mr. 
IfcDasiel  became  manager  of  the  Blyth-rville 
compress  in  1043  Prior  to  that  he  managed 
the  company's  PortagevUie.  M^.,  compress 
for  10  years. 


Farm  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sp.^ak- 
er.  tlie  fieht  against  th*''  farm  coopera- 
tives is  now  tjeing  conducted  by  the  same 
type  cf  pirates  who  sought  to  rum  the 
farmers  back  in  1923.  The  situation  in 
regard  to  marketmg  farm  products  be- 
came so  ruinous  to  the  farmers  t»ecause 
of  the  monopolistic  setup  of  the  Chamtjer 
of  Commerce  in  Minneapolis  and  others 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
to  intervene.  The  sam:  eld  fight  asainst 
the  farmer  is  now  being  earned  on  by  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association,  a 
corrupt  lobby  outfit  representing  the 
Same  type  of  farm  enemies  a.-^  existed  m 
the  period  of  the  early  twenties.  I  shall 
take  this  opportunity  to  present  the  early 
hi.'^tory  of  the  conspiracy  directed  against 
the  farmers  in  their  effort  to  sell  their 
product,  especially  grain,  for  a  fair  price. 
I  yhall  do  this  by  setting  forth  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Its  case  against  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis 
and  others.    I  am  sure  that  thode  who 


read  these  facts  and  findings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  will  be  amazed 
to  thinic  that  conditions  that  then  pre- 
vailed could  find  a  champion  in  any 
group  of  businessmen  in  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point.  I  am  Inserting  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record  the  findings  as  to  the  facts,  the 
decision,  and  the  cease  and  desist  order 
aKainst  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Minneapolis  and  other  oflendin,?  parties: 

Unittd   States   ot   Amtrica    Bitore   FrDrsAL 
TRADr  Commission 
At  a  regular  session  of  the  Federal  Trade 

C'-.TmiEsion,  held  at  It-s  office  m  -.he  city  of 
Wa^hinpton.  D  C  .  on  the  28th  day  of  I>-- 
cember  A.  D.  1923. 

Present:  Huston  Thompson.  Chairman; 
Vernon  W.  Van  Fleet,  Nel.^on  B.  Ga,^kii;.  Vu-- 
tor  Murdock,  John  F.  Nugent.  Commissioners. 

Federal  Trade  Commi.;.iion  v.  The  Charrxber 
of  Corr.merce  of  Minneapolis ;  the  Offices  aid 
Bocrd  of  Directors  and  Mernbers  of  the  Charr,- 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Mirmeapoli!  Mariager 
Pubhfhing  Co.:  John  H  Adams:  ad  John  T. 
Flemmxng.  Docket  No.  694.  Ord.?r  to  cease 
and  desist. 

This  proceeding  having  been  heard  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  Comtmlssion.  the  answers  of  the 
resp<'jndent.»:.  and  the  stipulati'.-n5  as  to  the 
facts  entered  Into  by  counsel  rt  presenting 
the  Commission  and  counsel  representing  re- 
sp.jndents.  and  the  Commission  having  made 
its  findi.ngs  as  to  the  facts  with  its  conclu- 
sion that  the  respondents  ha--e  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  act  oi  Congress  approved 
September  26.  1914.  entitled  'An  act  to  cre- 
ate a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define 
its  power  and  duties,  and  for  Cither  p'ur- 
P':!ses" : 

'Sov:  therefore  It  is  ordered,  tliat  the  re- 
spondents, the  Chamber  of  Co'-nmerce  <;  f 
Minneap(3lls.  C.  A  Magnuscn,  C  M  Case.  'Wil- 
liam Dalrymple.  A.  C.  Andrews.  B  F  Benson. 
W.  T.  Frasier.  H  P.  Gallaher.  J.  B  Gilfillan, 
Jr..  H.  S.  Helm.  Asher  Howard.  John  McLeod, 
J  H  MacMr.lan,  F.  C.  Van  Dus«n,  John  G. 
McHugh,  and  all  other  members,  officers,  di- 
rectors, agents,  servants,  and  employees  of 
the  Chamber  of  Com.merce  of  Minneapolis, 
Manager  Publishing  Co.:  John  H.  Adams,  and 
John  T.  Flemming,  and  each  of  them  and 
their  or  its  officers,  agents,  soliciiors,  repre- 
sentatives, servants,  and  employees,  and  all 
ether  persons  acting  under,  through,  by.  or 
In  behalf  of  them  or  any  of  them,  forever 
cease  and  desist: 

From  combining  and  conspiring  among 
themselves  or  with  others,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interlere  with  or  injure  or  destroy 
the  business  or  the  reputation  of  the  St.  Paul 
Grain  Exchange,  or  its  cfBcers  and  members, 
or  the  Equity  Cooperative  Exchange,  or  its 
ofScers  and  stockholders  tor  othtr  competi- 
tors of  the  respondent  chamber  ar.d  its  mem- 
bers I    by : 

1.  Publishing  or  causing  to  b<  published 
in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  p.mphlet,  or 
otherwise,  or  circulating,  or  cavsuig  to  be 
circulated,  orally  or  otherwise,  among  the 
customers  or  prospective  customers  of  the 
m.embers  of  the  St  Paul  Grain  Exchange,  or 
the  public  generally,  any  false  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  financial  stand- 
ing, the  business,  or  the  business  methods 
of  the  said  exchange,  its  officers,  cr  members, 
or  concerning  the  said  BqtUty  Cooperative 
Exchange,  its  officers,  cm-  stockhoUlers. 

2  Instituting  rexatlotis  or  unfounded  suits 
either  at  law  or  In  equity  against  said  EqtUty 
Cooperative  Exchange  with  the  purpose  car 
intent  or  with  the  effect  of  hlndtring  or  ob- 
Btructlng  the  businesa  of  the  said  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange  or  injuring  iti  credit  and 
reputaUoo. 


It  Is  further  ordered,  that  the  respondents, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis. 
C.  A.  Magnuson.  C.  M.  Case,  William  Dalrym- 
ple. A.  C.  Andrews,  B.  F.  Benson.  W.  T. 
Frasier.  H.  P.  Gallaher.  J.  B.  Gliailan,  Jr.. 
H,  S.  Helm.  Asher  Howard.  John  McLeod. 
J  H.  MacMillar.,  F.  C.  Van  Dusen,  John  G. 
McHugh,  and  all  other  members,  officers,  di- 
rectors, agents,  servants,  and  employees  of 
the  Chamljer  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis, 
and  each  of  them,  and  their  or  its  offlcera, 
agents,  solicitors,  representatives,  servants, 
and  em.ployees.  and  ail  persons  acting  under, 
through,  by,  or  in  behalf  of  It  or  them,  or  any 
cf   them.   lorevei   cease  and  desist  from — 

1.  Combining  and  conspiring  among  them- 
Ee:ves  or  with  others,  directly  or  indirectly. 
to  induce,  persuade,  or  compel,  and  from 
inducing,  per.'uadlng.  or  comjjelling  any  of 
the  members  of  said  chamber,  their  agents 
or  employees,  to  refuse  to  buy  from.  seU 
to.  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  St.  Paul  Grain 
Exchange  ur  its  members  cr  the  Equity  Co- 
operative Exchange  or  its  stockholders,  or 
the  custonr.ers  or  .nny  of  them,  because  of 
the  patronage  dividend  plan  of  doing  busi- 
ness adopted  by  the  said  Equity  Cooperative 
Exchange  or  by  any  of  the  meml>ers  of  the 
said  St  Paul  Grain  Exchange,  as  more  par- 
t'cuiarly  set  forth  in  paragraph  (4i  infra  of 
this  order. 

2  Hindering,  obstructing,  or  preventing 
ar.v  telegraph  company  or  other  distribut- 
ing agent  from  furnishing  continuous  or 
periodical  price  quotations  of  grain  to  the 
?t  Paul  Grain  Exchange  or  its  members. 
or  tc  the  Eculty  Cooperative  Exchange  or 
Its  Et  xkholdtyrs. 

3,  Passing  cr  enforcing  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation, or  enforcing  any  usage  or  custom 
that  prohibits  or  prevents  memlaers  of  the 
respondent  chamber  from  conducting  their 
business  of  dealing  in  grain  according  to 
the  cf>3r.>erative  method  of  marketing  grain 
or  according  to  the  patronage  dividend  plan, 
like  or  similar  to  the  method  or  plan  adopted 
by  the  Eqtaty  Cooperative  Exchange. 

4  Denying  to  any  duly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  any  organization  or  ass-Dcia- 
ti'^n  of  farm.er  grain  growers  or  shlppen< 
admission  to  membership  In  said  responden*. 
chamber  with  full  and  equal  privileges  ea- 
Joyed  by  any  or  aU  of  its  members  or  by 
any  or  all  conce.'ns  represented  by  member- 
ship in  said  respondent  chamber  of  com- 
merce because  of  the  plan  or  purpose  on 
the  part  of  such  organization  cr  aseocia- 
tlcn  to  pay  or  ptirpose  to  pay  patronage  divi- 
dends or  to  operate  or  purpoee  to  operate 
according  to  the  cooperative  plan  of  cokrket- 
Ing  grain,  namely,  the  plan  of  returning 
any  portion  or  all  of  its  earnings  or  sur- 
plus to  its  patrol^  or  members  on  the  basts 
of  patronage,  whether  such  earnings  or  sur- 
plus is  deriTed  from  charging  patrons  or 
members  commissions  or  otherwise. 

5  Passing  or  enforcing  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation or  enforcing  any  usage  or  ctutom  that 
compels  shippers  of  grain  to  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  frcm  country  points,  or  from  St.  Paul. 
Minn  ,  to  pay  commission  or  other  charges 
unless  and  until  like  commissions  and 
charges  are  paid  by  shippers  of  grain  to 
Minneapolis  from  Omaha.  Nebr..  or  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  or  other  such  favored 
markets 

6.  Passing  or  enfcM^ing  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation or  enforcing  any  usage  or  ctixtom  that 
prohibits  members  of  the  respondent  cham- 
ber whtn  buying  grain  on  track  at  country 
points  from  paying  therefor  more  than  the 
market  price  of  similar  grain  prevailing  at 
that  time  in  the  exchange  room  of  the  re- 
spondent chamber,  leas  freight,  cotnmlaaioQ, 
and  other  charge. 

7.  Promulgating.  Interiwetlng,  or  enfOTdng 
any  rule,  custom.  regtzlaUon.  or  usage  In  rucb 
a  manner  as  to  require  any  member  of  re- 
spondent chamber  to  pay  to  the  farmer  or 
country  shipper  or  other  person  a  crice  for 
grain   limited   to  a   price   eqtuTalent  to  or 
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MMitteia  vttb  UM  BCBiMapQltB  ■Mricct  prte* 
or  otbanita*  nmlt  tb*  tirrlw  o(  fir««  wi  U  tad 
inmwlitml  tBdspradmt  judgaM&t  d  aay 
■ueh  ambar  m  to  Um  prte*  wbleh  h«  «haU 
p»y  or  wlileh  be  dedrw  to  pay  f  WMn.  oottn> 
try  a&lppara.  or  oCtan  for  |nla  on  tmcft  at 
country  pototSs 

R  to  futbw  ordand  that  Um  rwpoBdanti, 
tiM  Gbnabw  ctf  Oomaaro*  of  MInnciiponB, 
C.  A.  liiigiiiTifi  C  U.  GbM.  WUItoin  Dttl- 
rympla.  A.  C.  Andrav*.  B.  F.  BtoHsn.  W.  T. 
Prwtar.  H.  P.  OallalMr.  J.  B.  OUflUma.  JT, 
H.  &  Balm.  Aahar  Howutf.  Jolm  MeLaod. 
J.  B.  MarHntain.  P.  C.  Tan  DuMn.  Jclui  O. 
Mcaoch.  lin-iTg—  Pabttobtiiff  Ocv^  Jcbn  H. 
Adarw.  and  John  B.  Ftommlnt  aball  within 
60  day*  aftar  tba  aanVi-a  upon  tbem  of  a 
copy  of  thto  ordar  (U«  with  tba  rommtoatoD  a 
raport  tn  wrmaf  aatttng  forth  tn  datall  tba 
"i*"»w  and  form  tn  vbJch  they  hava  com- 
pUad  with  tha  ordar  to  oaase  and  daalat  hare* 
tflfora  aat  forth. 

By  ordw  c£  the  ComnlaBion.  Commtaalon- 
era  Vhn  Flaat  and  OaclcUl  dtwantlng. 

(aBu.|  Otis  B.  JoRmoif, 

Stcf  tttfy  ■ 


Karcaa  Peace 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON .  L  C  GATHINGS 

or  iJDUICSAS 

Of  m  BOOTS  or  BEPBBaSNTA'nVES 

Moudaw.  JMi9  2,  1951 

Ux.  aATHING&  Ux.  Speaker,  peace 
oflcn  by  tbe  United  Nations  have  been 

^  on  tvo  or  three  ooeasioDa.  but  each 
tbmr  hare  been  rejected  by  the 
Commtmlst  redmes.  On  October  1  and 
October  ».  1990,  the  United  Nations  pro- 
PQKd  a  peace  offer  to  the  North  Ko- 
rean!. At  that  time  General  lAacArthui- 
broBdCMt  a  ceaae  fire  coBannmiCAtion  to 
the  tDcny.  This  broadcast  was  author- 
ised br  ths  Joint  Cbiefs  ol  Staff  after 
ibfi  United  Nations  forces  had  dilyen 
the  IVorUs  Koreans  back  across  the 
thlrt7-«Ifhth  |!AraIleL  Kim  n-sung 
tunaad  the  proposal  down.  Subse- 
qiMBtly.  the  Red  Chinese  entered  the 
war.  aad  the  Xteited  Nafekms  made  manj 
eOotta  to  tafftet  peace  to  Korea.  On  De- 
eeanber  13  a  three-man  truce  committee 
was  appclDted  to  ask  the  Chtneae  forces 
to  negotiate  for  peace.    The  committee 

fMBpoawl  of  Lesttf  Pienon,  of  C^o- 
liaaroaah  fntfam.  of  Iran;  and 

iHMcal  Sao.  of  India.  This  oora- 
mltlaa  ptoposad  a  M-mUe  boflsar  sone  at 
the  Oilrty-«ighth  paralleL  The  Red 
Chhiew  Premier,  Chou  Sn-lai  rejected  it 
m  eartj  January  a  five-point  cease-fire 
plan  of  the  United  Nati<ms  General  As- 
sembly was  proposed  which  had  as  its 
pvpoat  the  settlement  of  the  Korean 

PBrmoaan  qnastiop  and  the  admls- 
I  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Natlona. 
IB  In  this  country  were 
heard  oo  an  skies.  Red  China  turned 
down  this  offer,  and  as  a  result  tha 
United  States  datacation  to  the  United 
Hatksos  was  able  to  obtain  paiMirr  of 
a  tmhImUbb  vhiah  dedared  Bsd  OUna 
aa  aMMBHr  ta  Bprsa.  Anothv  at- 
tarnpl  fey  tha  U.  If .  fdr  peaca  In  Korea 
iB  Ktaraary  of  IMI  without 
Umb  sun  another  was  bib.^  by 
IfacArthur  a  few  days  be- 


fore his  dismissal  as  commander  In 
chief  of  the  United  Nations  forces.  This 
offtt  was  made  on  the  sole  responsibility 
of  General  MacArthur. 

General  MacArthur's  peace  proposal 
stirred  up  censure  and  resentment  in  the 
State  Department  and  in  the  United 
Nations.  He  had  stated  in  h:.s  an- 
nouncement that  he  stood  ready  to  con- 
fer In  the  field  with  the  Communi.st 
commander  in  chief  on  measures  to  end 
the  war.  His  thought  was  that  the 
armistice  would  have  been  Umit-jd  to 
military  questions  oni>-  and  pohticai  nii*  - 
ters  would  be  left  to  diplomatic  ue^oi^a- 
tion. 

Russia's  offer  for  a  cease-fire  apree- 
ment  in  Korea  is  the  same  o.Tei  that 
General  Mac  Arthur  made  in  Marf-h 
Before  Red  China  had  an  opportunity  to 
reply  to  General  MacArthur's  peacr  bid 
the  State  Department  repudiated  the 
idea.  The  current  proposal  for  peace 
has  a  good  chance  of  success,  provided 
the  Russians  have  made  the  offer  in  good 
faith. 

The  Kremlin  is  interested  in  peace  in 
Korea  at  this  time  for  many  reasons. 
First,  the  Chinese  have  applied  pressure 
for  some  time  on  Russia  for  more  equip- 
ment and  assistance  to  aid  in  the  fi^hi 
against  the  United  Nations  forces  Sec- 
ond, she  feels  a  cease-fire  in  Kurea  wiil 
result  in  a  state  of  inertia  and  a  general 
slackfnini?  up  of  the  preparednes.s  eflort 
in  this  country.  Third,  the  Ru-s.-sian 
cease-fire  offer  is  coming  at  a  time  when 
the  Western  European  nations  arc  au,- 
menting  their  forces  and  rallyinir  behind 
General  Eisenhower.  Russia  feel<  that 
a  peace  in  Korea  may  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  dispatch  additional  divisions  for 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Fourth. 
acceptance  of  peace  by  the  combating 
forces  in  Korea.  Russia  feels,  will  result 
in  smaller  appropriations  for  the  Aimed 
Forces  and  for  the  general  build inw  up 
of  the  Nation's  might. 

Should  peace  come  in  Korea  as  a  result 
of  the  current  cease-fire  efforts,  and  it  l.s 
hoped  that  an  honorable  peace  will  be 
agreed  to.  America  should  ccnttnue 
wholeheartedly  to  build  up  the  co'antry's 
defenses  with  even  greater  determination 
than  h3is  been  mamiested  smce  the  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  last  June.  It 
is  world  war  III  that  this  Nation  should 
arold.  The  best  in.siirance  again-st  out- 
break of  a  war  of  such  magrutude  is 
superior  strength  of  America  and  her 
alUes  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 


Caiff    L.    Hiamaa    Skoaki    Take    a 
StroBfcr  fart  in  Broome  County  Re- 
Leaicrskip 


SXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HAU 


Df  tWM  HOUSM  OF  RSPRBENTATTTES 

Mondaw.  May  21. 19il 

Ur.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  e.xtend 


my  remarks  In  the  Rscosd.  I  include  the 

tOilo-KW.i  letter: 

HOCSE   OF   Rbfresent  ,Tm.?, 
Washington.  D.  C.  J\  Ly  2.  1951. 

M.-     OEiiROl  L.  HiNMAK, 

B  ngtiamton,  N.  i 
i:rt,.\n  Gt..RGE.  Tbani  you  kl  idly  tor  the 
•  ii'iofl      iriformnrion      contaJnei      In      your 
•■:,'!:>■  '-.ill  yesterday. 

1,4 •'•iy  stneial  speeches  havi  been  made 
heforf  ppDUbMrun  Clubs  In  Brom*  County 
.ndlrf^ctlv  »LUcklnn  tha  Congrsatman  from 
'his  dUtrlct.  It  iB  evident  tlm  a  pattern 
hu  been  set  and  la  being  carried  to  fruition 
'.y  a  fer.jciou»  handful,  bent  upon  uiider- 
rniMiig  aiy  work  m  Congreaa  wille  pretend- 
;-.j    'o   pr<"\ch   Rp;iubllcRn   pricclples. 

fv,,,  ni  "■';  re'^erit  assaLiment  ?ame  from  a 
(  wrp^tba.  ger  now  currently  trytng  to  extort 
•n  lufianda  of  r'j liars  from  BrcDme  County. 
This  character  did  not  gain  jccess  to  the 
•'.oor  of  a  Repub.ican  Club  by  iccident.  He 
■.va3  s'.cked  on  by  one  or  two  \'tio  probably 
•jici  him  to  ''ike  a  crack  at  the  elected 
Rfprpsen'.attve  from  this  dlicrlct  or  he 
:r!?ht    zr>    hunarry    for    a    few    /ears. 

The  point.  I  am  making  Is  ti  at  the  same 
p.uiks  who  mystertou&ly  sabotage  Invlta- 
•iuns  tendered  your  Coagreasnan  to  speak 
:<l'ire  those  gatherings  art  recruiting 
.-pciikers  to  come  in  and  utter  derogatory 
remarks. 

It  l-s  i.mpossible  for  me  to  believe  sucix 
a  poUry  could  be  carried  out  *J  efleclively 
M  It  c-ime  from  any  other  sou.  ce  than  the 
tiQ-horu  dictators  of  our  Broime  County 
Republican  Party. 

Perhaps  such  a  system  of  sabotage,  which 
<it-pt:ves  a  duly  elected  ofEcer  like  me  of 
-:  f  ikin^  for  and  defending  himself  would  be 
;  ur&wed  with  less  intensity  if  yc  j  took  more 
,1  a.  iidi^d  in  the  aflairs  qI  Uader&hip  in 
Bruome  Cuniy  Republican  circ  es. 

While  I  may  be  naive,  I  cannot  quite  sw-al- 
luw  the  contentl>:n  cf  seme  tl  at  the  left 
hand  of  our  party  command  l."?  i  t  aware  o( 
what  its  right  hand  la  doing.  Tie  h.:'.:--s;ts 
who  berate  me  :ii  t.hese  club  m'  etir.es  have 
been  pla:;tPd  tliere  by  the  sane  diabolical 
Kifluence  which  precludes  the  f even-iimes- 
nominattcl  Cijngresaman  from  speaking  at 
■h"  same  functions 

PcTh.ip.s  you  wculd  land  In  hot  wnter. 
;  .■  I  •  ers'naily  feel  th.it  Brc  nie  C'U.ttv 
I'  ;  ;;  .icanlsm  could  receive  a  n  uch-needed 
,-.:  ■  ;:;  '.^.f  arm  If  you  would  co  i.sen*  t-i  ;n- 
♦*i—s'  >i  urself  more  In  direct  { articipatlon 
:•-.  local  party  afTalrs. 

I  feel  sol'e  to  state  that  the  Communist 
tactics  cf  attacking  the  Repu  illcan  Con- 
^rfssman  from  this  district  wr  uld  be  less 
liiiely  to  cunUnue  from  within  Republican 
c.rcles  because  your  voice  might  quiet  these 
rnrs, 

Hnplntr  you   will  feel  free  to  call  on  me 
anv  time  I  can  be  of  asaiatanc«   to  you  In 
Washington    I  remain  with  ktnlest  regards 
Ycur  Congreaaman. 

Eownt  AaiiroB  Hall. 


Two  Kiads  ol  Statetiica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  MAGEE 

OF  MiaaotTii 

LV  THl  HOirai  or  HIPIUBBENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2.  19  M 

Mr.  MAGSE.  Mr.  Speakei .  on  July  11 
the  House  Public  Works  Quunlttee  will 
vote  on  the  St.  Lawrence  tea  way  and 
power    project.    Perhaps    ni    proposed 

l^sislation  has  been  more  controversial 
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in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  than 
this.  Perhaps  no  issue  has  caused  more 
activity  from  pressure  groups.  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday  appeared 
an  editorial  by  Lowell  Mellett  which  cer- 
tainly raises  a  question  of  considerable 
import  to  the  national  interest.  Under 
permi.s.sion  granted.  I  include  that  edi- 
torial, a.s  follows: 

Case  of  Split  PERSONALrrT— Most  Congress 
Mf-vbers  Endeavoe  To  Be  Two  Kinds  of 
STATES.MFN — Which  Is  Wht  Special  In- 
terests Win 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

The  continuing  cunflict  in  Cr n^eSs  Ite- 
tween  oreanlzed  self-interest  and  the  dts.»r- 
par.'.zed  national  Interest  viU  c;ime  out  In 
the  open  aeain  In  a  matter  nf  days  T\:b 
ls.=ue  win  be  the  Great  Lake.';-St  Lawreiice 
sen\ia->  and  power  project,  .sf)fcific!iliy  the 
agreement  between  the  United  State.s  ar.d 
Canada,  sisrned  10  years  aco.  to  vindert.'»ke 
this  arfat  project.  The  K^mf^e  Public  Works 
Ci.'mnntvee  has  held  exten.sive  hearsiics  on 
the  :,uest!on  of  approving  tlie  aereeme:.'  aiid 
Chairman  Buckley  has  .innounced  that  a 
c.im.mit  ee  vote  will  be  taken  July  11  No 
Senate  hearings  have  been  held  during  the 
present  session. 

The  dis<:jrganized  national  interest  is  prob- 
ably  due  for  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
or:ranized  self-interest,  sim.ilar  to  that  suf- 
fered on  the  issue  of  inflation  controls. 

This  is  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the 
national  m.terest  Is  disorganized.  Thrit  is  to 
say.  It  is  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned. 
The  administration.  Including  the  big  indus- 
trialists and  businessmen  brought  in  to  aid 
In  the  present  emergency  is  solidly  behind 
the  seaway  and  pc^'er  development.  The 
Prpf.rient.  of  course,  is  for  it.  as  were  all  his 
predecessors  back  to  Wocdrcw  Wilson — 
R-   -nelt.  Hoover.  Ctx;lidge    and  Harding, 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  Congress  as 
devoted  to  the  national  interest  as  any  Presi- 
dent could  be  But  CcnEressn;en.  almost 
withcast  exception,  have  spUt  personalities. 
Each  represents  not  only  his  notion  of  the 
national  iitterest.  but  his  much  surer  notion 
of  his  cwn  local  political  interest  When  the 
two  interest*  are  opposed  it  is  seldom  that 
the  national  interest  gets  his  vote. 

Genera"  Marshall  appeared  before  the 
House  commiteee  and  urged  approval  of  the 
pro;ect  on  behalf  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  saying:  '"It  Is 
urgent  that  It  be  bexun  promptly,  so  that  by 
the  tune  we  must  depend  heavily  on  foreign 
sources  of  ore  supply  it  will  be  ready." 

Mbilization  Director  Charles  t.  Wilson 
testihcd  that  the  seaway  is  essentia!,  "if  we 
are  to  put  cur  steel  proauction — whicli  is  to 
say  our  entire  mobilization  effort — on  a  solid 
ar.d  secure  foundation.  Without  the  seawiy 
we  shall  become  steadily  more  vulner- 
able    •     •     '." 

Chairman  John  D.  Small  of  the  Munitions 
Board  said:  "Practtcally  every  facet  of  the 
prcblem  has  been  carefully  examined  for 
m."tny  vears  The  project  is  important  from  a 
delense  jxiint  of  view  and  has  our  full 
su;3p(:'rt." 

United  States  Army  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Ma  tor  General  Pick:  "The  seaway,  in  my 
judgment .  is  essential  to  our  long-range  na- 
tioi-a!  security  and  defense  " 

Dc'ii't  think  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress  are 
not  impressed  by  the  views  of  men  such  as 
these.  They  are  and  sentiment  in  Congress 
privately  expressed,  favors  the  seaway's  con- 
struct i,^n.  That  has  been  particularly  true 
flnce  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  devised  a 
method  to  make  the  project  self -liquidating. 
They  recognized  It  as  another  Panama  Canal 
and  TVA  rolled  Into  one.  But  the  opp)ositlon 
has.  or  seems  to  have,  the  political  power. 

All  the  great  port  cities.  Bcston.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,   Baltimore,  New   Orleans,   and 


the  rest,  are  part  of  the  opposition.  They 
fear  the  pons  will  lose  business.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  railroads,  the  jMivate  utilities, 
and  the  coal  Industry.  C»peratlng  now 
through  the  National  St  LanTence  Project 
Conference,  financed  chiefly  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  these  interests 
have  had  their  way  for  30  years  Regardle.ss 
of  the  national  interest,  the>  believe  they 
will  continue  to  have  their  w,i'v. 


JnsHce  for  the  Employees  of  tiie  Canal 


:one 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW-  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R2PRE.-5ENTATIVES 

Mo7iday,  May  28,  ::951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoi  k.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.  R  3804  was  unanimousl.y  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
it  Is  urgent  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted as  quickly  as  po<*ible  because  the 
purpose  of  it  is  to  eliminate  a  very  se- 
vere hardship  which  has  been  imposed 
upon  many  individuals  who  are  work- 
ing or  stationed  in  the  poi.sessions,  in- 
cluding the  Canal  Zone.  Tl  i.s  bill.  H.  R. 
3804,  was  passed  by  the  Eouse  unani- 
mously on  June  30,  1951. 

Briefly  slated  the  purpose  of  H.  R. 
3804  IS  to  eliminate  the  retroactive  fea- 
ture of  the  income  tax  wh:;ch  was  im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  on  all 
United  Stales  Government  employees, 
including  milltaiT  and  na'a.  personnel, 
working  or  stationed  in  the  possessions! 
including  Guam.  American  Jjamoa,  and 
the  Car\al  Zone.  Prior  to  tlie  adoption 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  -ery  few,  if 
any,  of  these  individuals  had  to  pay 
Federal  income  tax  on  their  compensa- 
tion. The  Revenue  Act  of  19:0.  however, 
changed  the  law  so  as  to  uhject  to  the 
Federal  income  tax  the  compt  nsation  re- 
ceived by  these  individuals.  Although 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  did  not  tiecome 
law  until  September  23.  1950,  this  new 
tax  on  personnel  in  the  possjssions  was 
made  retroactive  to  Janua:y  1,  1950 
The  bill  H.  R.  3804  simply  elijninates  the 
retroactive  featuie  of  the  new  tax  by 
making  the  tax  apply  to  compensation 
received  in  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1950,  instead  of  to  com- 
pensation received  in  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1949. 

The  need  for  this  remedial  legislation 
arises  because  the  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  the  new  tax  has  caased  undue 
hardship  in  a  great  many  cases.  This 
is  due  pnmanlj-  to  that  fact  that  no 
current  withholding  pajTnenis  of  income 
tax  had  been  made  during  the  year  1950, 
and  therefore  the  effect  of  making  the 
new  tax  apply  to  all  of  that  yejir's  in- 
come has  been  to  require  the  pajinent  of 
2  years'  income  taxes  in  1  yi?ar. 

The  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  called  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  by  responsible 
employee  representatives  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  among  others,  to  the  t  act  that  in 
many  cases  the  savings  of  civilian  em- 
ployees and  military  persoimel  in  the 


possassions  are  insufficient  to  cover  the 
tax  due  on  the  income  which  tl^ey  re- 
ceived for  the  first  9  months  of  1950  and 
against  which  no  tax  •  had,  of  course, 
been  withheld.  As  a  result,  these  indi- 
viduals have  been  forced  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  pay  their  income 
taxes.  This  unfortunate  situation  has 
had  a  most  detrimental  impact  on  the 
morale  of  our  people  in  the  possessions, 
and  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Hon- 
orable Herbert  D.  Vogel  Acting  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone,  that  voluntary- 
separations  in  the  'anal  Zone  have  In- 
creased to  almost  treble  thie  normal  rate 
and  that  the  Canal  Zone  Administration 
is  conTronted  with  the  heavy  cost  of  re- 
placements from  the  United  States 
which  amount  to  about  $1,800  in  the 
average  case. 

The  Congress  has  always  been  alert  to 
prevent  the  application  of  income  taxes 
on  a  retroactive  basis  and  thus  the  in- 
crease in  the  individual  income  tax  con- 
tained in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  was 
made  effective  prospectively  only,  and 
the  new  income  tax  provisions  for  Puerto 
Rico  were  made  effective  January  1,  1951. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  undue  hard- 
ships which  have  been  created  by  the  ret- 
roactive application  of  the  new  tax  to 
personnel  in  the  posse.ssions.  and  in  or- 
dei  to  make  this  tax  conform  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950 
which  were  prospective  only,  the  retro- 
active provision  should  be  eliminated  by 
enactment  of  H.  R.  3804.  The  result  will 
b?  that  the  extension  of  the  income  tax 
to  United  States  citizens  in  the  posses- 
sions, as  provided  for  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1950,  will  be  appUcable  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1950, 
instead  of  December  31,  1949. 

The  Department  of  Defense  favors 
this  legislation,  and  a  favorable  report 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  am  sure.  Mr,  Speaker,  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  agree  with  me. 
and  with  the  other  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  that  we  should 
correct  the  inj'istice  done  to  our  people 
in  the  possessions  by  enacting  H  R 
38C4. 


The  GMmuie  Line  oa  United  State*  Fams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr  CLEVENGER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  C.  Davis,  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  June  30.  1951 : 
The  Couuie  Likz  cm  Umttis  State*  Fyuuca 
(By  John  C.  DavUi) 

United  States  farmers,  who  todjiy  art  the 
best  off  economically  of  any  segment  of  our 
population,  would  be  surprised  by  the  Com.- 
munist  line  designed  to  tear  down  our  ludi- 
vlduaily  owned,  family  operated  farms. 

The  Commie  line,  i>acked  by  those  who 
favor.  Government   control  over   prices  and 


* 


t. 


I.    * . 
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prcch*etlon.  atucfcs  on  two  fronts.  Oat  pre- 
•CBU  tbc  Mem  tiMX  ttM  "Okte"  pictimtl  in 
GrapcB  of  Wrmtli.  u  a  typical  American 
larmer;  tbe  otber  p«ddles  the  argument  that 
our  farming  la  largely  a  pKx:e  of  big  bxisUiess 
manipulation  controlled  frcsn  Wall  Street, 
and  that  It  la  In  ihe  b&nds  of  banJcera  and 
Insurance  eompanles 

All  of  thla  cune  out  at  a  recent  public 
meeting  where  the  Brannan  plan  was  under 
dlacuaaloo.  Proponents  of  the  measure 
brought  out  the  abo^'e  Ideas  and  suggested 
that  Brannsn's  fantasy  would  cure  what 
was  wrong  with  our  farming. 

nn  "cxnuE-su.'* 

TtM  over-all  Idea  that  the  Brannan  plan 
would  cure  inequalities  existing  and  recog- 
nlaed  In  our  farming  pattern  should  be  a 
Burprlae  eren  to  Brannan.  whose  program 
•ppUas  OBly  under  the  t35.000  per  year  gross 
ttKo^B^*  figure,  a  level  far  from  subsistence 
level. 

But  tn  sapportlng  the  Brannan  plan  the 
"plnlrtsi"  BUMle  the  wUdaet  sort  of  claims. 
On*  wUd-eycd  disciple,  enthiuiastlc  for  the 
social  revolution  that.  If  succassfxil.  would 
: .  all  Americans  the  sheep  of  government. 
that  5.000  farms  produce  80  percent 
of  tbe  Ration's  food  supply.  His  statement 
wildly  cheered,  particularly  when  he 
tt  on  to  charge  that  tbe  5.000  farms  were 
itroDad  tn  Wall  Street  by  big  bankers  or 
tnsnrmnoe  cosnpanles. 


Tbs  troth  Is,  '^f  course,  that  3.335.900  of 
oar  SJ7t.000  farr^  produce  our  food  and 
htmt  BBpfitf  azMl  receive  approximately  90 
paremt  at  cur  total  farm  iztcocae.  Of  the 
rmmaiati^  UiM.OOO  farms  that  share  less 
than  •l.MOjOOO.OOO  of  our  tToa>  agricultural 
90  percent  are  under  five  acres  and 
by  folks  who  get  a  Urge  share 
of  thdr  tncotne  from  city  X>t»-  They  are 
not  Hmuim's  at  an  In  the  accepted  definition 
at  tiM  word:  tbcy  are  only  so  designated  be- 
CSOH  tbey  live  In  rural  areas  and  derive  as 
■raeli  as  9300  a  year  from  tb^r  acreage,  most- 
ly In  food  tor  tbeir  own  table. 

U  tbe  spanker  of  tbe  6.000  farm  doctrine 
«f«r  attonpfted  to  take  his  balderdash  Into 
rural  areas  before  a  farm  audience  bed  be 
luckj  to  escape  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
Be  aelli  tt  more  or  less  successfully  in  cities 
liiiiisuss  folks  there  do  not  know  tbe  truth 
•boot  afrlealtural  statistics.  Big  buslneM, 
f,  and  fioAnoe  have  leas  control  over 
agriculture  tban  the  Russisn 
me*  over  tbeir  government — which 
at  all. 


[\ 


■  i 


On  tbe  "Okie  front "  sttack.  the  Commies 
have  a  bit  of  fodder.  It  is  a  fact  that  there 
■f*  soms  UOO.OOO  American  farm  families 
with  iBiBonies  of  taas  than  11.000  annually 
wen  waattBC  tbe  food  tiaed  for  tbetr  ta'sle. 
This  figure  docs  not  includes  the  trsnsients 
potmlailBid  by  The  Orapcs  of  Wrath. 

But  Vbmm  people  repreeent  s  social,  not  an 
agrtealturml  problem.  Tbey  sre  largely  tec- 
ttoonl  vltb  oaoet  U  tbem  located  In  500 
ooonttas  tn  tbe  Appalachian  and  Ozark 
Ifcrnntaln  areas.  Their  problem  is  be- 
tng  attacked  on  two  fttmtr.  Improvement 
oi  tbair  own  condttton  and  reaettlsmsnt  in 
battar  daralopad  Industrial  arsas:  or  moving 
tndnatitel  davalopmenta  into  tba  backward 


Tba   taraaslcnt   farm  labor   problem 
pnrtty  w>all  solved  Itnetf  In  the  wave  of  full 
vaforttmatsly  oMistly  debt  fl- 
fettttac  tba  aoontry.    Moseow 
wa  Tbs  Onpas  ot  Wratb  film 
bvft  bad  to  abandon  n  ba- 
ll iftiiaiil  tba  "OktM."  lowaat  tn  tbs 
afprtdHSr^nil     aeoBonlc     s^ral, 
in  aatonoUlaa    Only  tbs  commla- 


•ars  have  automobiles  In  the  peoples"   Re- 
public of  Soviet   Russia 

Our  agricultural  system  la  not  perfect. 
But  It  Is  the  best  e^er  devised  Even  the 
big  lie  technique  of  the  commies  and  pinks 
cannot  dispute  that  fact 


Perhmpt  the  Place  To  Put  Inflation  Con- 
trols Is  OD  the  Federal  Payroll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBK.A.<^KA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  whon 
will  the  Federal  payroll  come  under 
controls?  That  is  a  question  tlie  Ameri- 
can people  are  asking,  and  it  is  an  appro- 
priate question. 

The  following  figures  record  the  infla- 
tion since  1932  in  the  number  of  these 
receiving  regular  checks  each  month 
from  the  Federal  Government: 

June  30,  1932 2   196  151 

June  30.  1»47 14  416  393 

June  30.  1951 17.  663   783 

These  figures  do  not  include  various 
large  groups  receiving  what  are  classed 
as  temporary  monthly  payments  from 
the  Government. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  1950,  over  2.000.- 
000  veterans  received  monthly  checks 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  or  read- 
justment payments. 

In  June  1951  almost  a  million  workers 
were  receivirig  semimonthly  unemploy- 
ment checks  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Also,  the  army  of  AAA  part-time 
Government  employees  and  the  2.828.000 
farmers  who  got  ACP  checks  in  lJjO-51 
are  not  Included. 

The  17665,783  total  represents  only 
those  persons  who  K'et  a  regular  check 
each  month  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  services  rendered — or  not 
rendered.  This  carefully  restricted  total 
equals,  roughly,  one  out  of  nine  of  our 
entire  population. 

The  lireakdown  of  these  figures,  sup- 
plied by  the  Economic  Section,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Is  as  follows : 

Number  o/  perscm  receiving  certain  pay- 
mentt  from  the  Federal  Government. 
1951 

Federal  clvUlan  employees.  April 

1951 --.     2.  409   121 

Civilian  employees,  retired,  Janu- 
ary 1951 ..--         166  081 

n<1-ace       aaalstanee,       January 

1851 - _ 2,  766,  866 

Dependent      cMldren,      January 

1981 - --.     1.  639,  I'll 

The  blind.  January  1851 95,521 

DIaabled.  January  1851 70,745 

Oeneral       aaalatance,       January 

1951 --         418  (XK) 

fWrt-agf  and  ■urvlvtn'a  Inaurance, 
<l«nuary  1961... i(.  606.  235 

▼•tenuis'  eoBipenaatlon  and  pen- 
alocia,  flaoal  1860 2.368  238 

▼etcraoa'  dependents,  flacaJ  1950.        658,  123 


NumbfT  of  persoris  receiving  certain  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Coveniment, 
/.<*5/— Continued 

Milit,iry  personnel,  all  branches: 

Active,      planned      strength, 

June  19.51 -—     3,300,000 

Retired.  1951  average,  esti- 
mated           135, 923 

C^nft  Guard,  mllttary  per- 
sinnel.  1951  average,  estl- 
mnted 26.498 

Coast  Guard,  retired,  1951 
average,  estimated 6.325 

Tntal 17,  665.  783 


High  Hopes  for  Qaick  and  Lasting  Peace 
Not  Justified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JtDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENrATI\TS 
Friday,  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the 

Record,  I  include  the  followin?  article: 

F^ACE  Bids  Initiated  by  the  Unted  States 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Just  why  there  should  be  so  much  surprise 
tnaiilfested  here  publicly  by  American  Gov- 
ernment officials  that  Russia  is  agri  eable  to  a 
cea.se-fire  in  Korea  Is  somewhat  of  i  mystery. 
Fjr  the  truth  Is  the  Washington  a(, ministra- 
tion has  been  sending  peace  feeleis  to  Mos- 
r  ■*■  recently,  and  has  been  get  Ing  seme 
peace    feelers   from   Russia,   too. 

The  surprise,  of  course.  Is  that  Russia  did 
anything  about  It  after  the  prellnlnary  ex- 
changes, or  that  It  acted  so  suddenly  after 
getting    the    feelers. 

What  Is  most  important  to  asce-.taln  some 
day  Is  why  the  United  States  G'vernment 
took  the  initiative  in  recent  weeks  to  bring 
about  the  cease-ftre  and  what  was  said  In 
.ujdltion  concerning  possible  term;  of  agree- 
ment 

The  White  Hou.se  recently  djnied  any 
knowledge  of  peace  moves,  eve  i  though 
s'  ^rles  about  it  were  widely  publisled  Just  In 
advance  of  Jacob  Malik's  public  pronounce- 
ment Such  denials  are  to  be  expected. 
Whenever  there  is  any  high-level  negotiation 
!n  progre».v  it  is  always  possible  to  deny  any- 
thing has  happened,  because  so  o  ten  noth- 
ing materializes  In  the  end. 

The  channeLs  of  communication  between 
the  American  Government  and  -he  Soviet 
Government  directly  and  Indirectly  have 
been  rather  numerous.  Some  ni'gotiations 
at  one  time  were  carried  on  through  the 
Government  of  India  and  Its  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative at  Pelping.  On  another  occasion 
the  Swedish  diplomatic  repre.se  itatlve  In 
Peltting  was  reported  to  have  tak^en  up  cer- 
'.i:r.  .tspei'ts  of  the  Korean  negotutlon.  The 
Russian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
wh'i  iert  here  a  lew  weeks  ago  Is  believed 
to  have  carried  back  to  Moscow  some  Im- 
p<rTant  Information  bearing  on  a  possible 
seulement  of  the  Korean  war.  American 
Ambassador  Kirk  has  visited  the  Rutsian 
Foreign  Office  from  time  to  tune  recently 
without  disclosing  the  purpose  or  results  of 
bis  visits. 

The  impression  which  prevails  here  Is  that 
liie  peace-feeler  business  Is  never  done  In 
writing,  but  oraUy,  and  that  when  Mr.  Oro- 
myko  was  In  Paris  until  a  few  days  ago 
working  at  the  Deputy  Foreign  MSnUters' 
Conference,  the  oppcrtiinlty  ir  .ented  Itself 
lor  some  Uitere.Uii^  cunver*.iti.oii»  beiween 
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him  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
various  nations.  These  Indirect  approaches, 
however,  did  very  little  more  than  pave  the 
way    for   the   direct   approaches.     It    Is    Mr. 

Cromyko  who  now  is  in  Moscow  talking  to 
.\mbaisador  Kirk  and  it  was  Ambassador  Kirk 
who   w.is  in  Paris  recently  fur  a  visit. 

It  may  be  stated  positively  that  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Russian  Oov- 
criunent  we.e  in  communication  about  a 
po  sible  ccase-fi/e  in  Koret,  before  Jacob 
Malik  made  his  public  statement. 

The  United  Nations  members  have,  of 
course,  been  pressing  the  State  IDepartment 
for  a  settlement  because  most  of  them  have 
b:jen  an.xious  to  see  American  Armed  Forces 
relieved  of  their  far  eastern  task  so  as  tc 
concentrate  on  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  e.fTecliveness  of  all  these  approaches 
to  Russia  were  not  known  in  advance  and 
there  were  people  in  Washington  who 
thought  that  some  time  might  elapse  before 
Rus.eia  would  do  anything  about  them.  In 
that  ser.se.  the  Moscow  decision  la.st  week 
to  permit  a  public  discussion  of  a  cease-fire 
proposal  was  a  surprise  as  to  the  timing 
only. 

The  real  tip-off  to  Ru.ssia  came  from  Sei--- 
retary  of  State  Acheson  himself  last  month 
just  alter  General  MacArthur  was  dismis&td. 
It  came  in  the  Secretary's  siieech  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  an  address 
in  the  .same  vein  delivered  by  Warren  Austin, 
American  .■Embassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Both  men  officially  stated  that  the  Uniti-d 
Nations  was  not  asking  for  a  military  de- 
cision m  order  to  unify  Korea,  and  that  ne- 
gotiation by  diplomacy  of  the  political  ques- 
tions and  even  the  btisic  mission — restoring 
peace  in  North  Korea — would  be  satisfactory. 
This  viewpoint  was  then  further  emphasized 
by  a  remarkably  coincidental  set  of  expres- 
sions by  three  witnesses  at  the  MacArthur 
hearings — Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall, 
General  Bradley,  and  General  Collins. 

All  the.'-e  witnesses  echoed  the  line  taken 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  namely,  that  a 
militiiry  decision  was  either  not  going  to  be 
pursued  or  that  It  was  impractical.  Inci- 
dentally, General  Collins  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  a  military  victory  in  Korea  was  im- 
]Kiss:ble — a  somewhat  surprising  viewpoint 
at  the  time. 

Tiie  sudden  emphasis  on  the  part  of  all 
our  h;i;h  officials  on  the  fact  that  the  U.  N, 
forces  were  no  longer  to  fulllil  their  original 
mission  to  clear  Korea  of  all  aggressor  forces, 
but  would  accept  a  stalemate  on  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  for  purposes  of  discu.ssion  of 
"political"  objectives,  undoubtedly  appealed 
to  the  Russian  Government  as  a  definite 
plan  from  which  the  American  Government 
would  not  back  away  because  of  its  explicit 
public  statements. 

So  today  the  Kremlin,  having  listened  to 
the  pleas  of  the  American  Government  for  a 
cea.se-fire  and  political  negotiation,  is  natu- 
rally anxious  to  conclude  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  after  which,  to  be  sure,  the  politi- 
cal nec;otiation  may  go  on  for  months  or 
years.  Unless  there  are  ironclad  guaranties 
against  recurring  aggression  American  troops 
are  not  likely  to  come  home  soon. 


Modernizing  the  Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
appended  from  the  New   York  Herald 


Tribune  of  June  28.  1951.  the  text  of 
an  address  made  on  June  2(i  at  a  stated 
meeting  of  the  National  Republican  Club 
in  New  York  City,  presided  over  by  its 
new  president.  Hon.  Charles  H.  Tuttle; 

Modernizing    the    Republican    Party — Rep- 
resentative jAvrrs  Indicates  the  Path  He 
Thinks  the  Party  Shoild  T.^ke 
The  time  has  con:<»  to  have   a  great   de- 
bate in  the  Republican  Party  as  to  what  the 
party  stands  lor  in  preparation  for  the  presi- 
dential campaigr  in  1952,  for  the  Rt-pubiican 
Party  will  attain  a  national  mandate  only  if 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  of  :he  people  of 
the  country  It  deserves  it 

Wliat  is  plagTiing  the  Republican  Party  is 
an  erroneous  Idea  in  certain  blir  city  indus- 
trial centers  among  certain  worliers  and  em- 
ployees that  It  necessarily  retlet:ts  the  point 
of  view  of  the  classes  not  of  the  masses. 
Tills  is  astounding  for  a  party  which  Is  the 
party  of  Lincoln  and  the  free  workingman 
contrasted  with  the  Democratic  Party  which 
traditionally  represented  conseiTailve  agra- 
rian sentiment. 

In  addition,  it  cannot  be  so  i>ecause  only 
atout  2.000.000  votes  separated  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Republican  candidates  In  1948 
and  Republican  candidates  poll.?d  well  over 
45  percent  of  the  total  popular  vote  In  the 
two  presidential  campaigns  before  1948. 
There  are  as  many  of  the  masses,  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  as  there  are  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — and  lx)th  parties  have  the 
classes,  too.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  a  review  of 
the  roster  of  distinguished  social  names  in 
the  Denvicratic  administration  w:il  certainly 
disabuse  him  of  any  such  illu-siori. 

It  Is  time,  however,  to  redefine  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  in  modern  terms  because  there 
Is  a  fundamental  difference  bet\veen  them. 
Tlie  Republican  Party  is  committed  to  the 
principle  of  endeavoring  to  realls*  the  ulti- 
mate in  human  satisfactions  of  which  our 
economic  system  is  capable  through  a  com- 
petitive and  private  economy  wi:h  Govern- 
men»-  help  and  cooperation — but  not  domi- 
nation. Tlie  De.TKxrratlc  Party  is  drifting  to- 
ward an  ever-increasing  control  by  Gov- 
ernment of  economic  as  well  as  political 
Jobs — in  order  to  do  what  it  considers  a  bet- 
ter individual  welfare  Job— apparently  with- 
out the  will  or  the  capability  toward  stop- 
ping this  drift  which  has  very  attractive 
short-term  political  enects.  Both  parties 
have  not  by  any  means  uniformly  followed 
these  philosophies  but  they  are  their  respec- 
tive underlying  ideas. 

The  difference  between  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties  is  in  this  drift  which 
could  become  uncontrollable  in  the  former, 
and  the  capability,  given  the  right  impetus 
and  leadership,  for  the  development  of  a 
uniquely  American  system  In  the  latter,  to 
Juxtapose  to  the  life  and  death  challenge  ol 
commmiism.  For  we  must  at  all  costs  pre- 
serve the  ultimate  check  and  balance  guar- 
anteeing our  freedom — the  Independence  of 
the  ordinary  citizen's  Job  from  control  by 
the  state.  Though  6,700,000  now  work  tor 
the  Federal,  State,  and  city  governments, 
that  still  leaves  about  54,000,000  In  private 
employment.  That  is  the  surest  guaranty 
of  our  freedom  and  Independence. 

The  first  step  in  the  modernization  of  the 
Republican  Party  Is  a  decision  regarding  the 
public  to  which  the  Republican  Party  will 
appeal.  Appeals  to  trade-union  members 
as  such,  for  example,  run  right  Into  the  feel- 
ing against  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  Regard- 
less of  opinions  on  the  worthiness  of  this 
measure,  and  though  It  happens  that  I  op- 
posed it  throughout,  the  sentiment  about  It 
which  has  been  engendered  In  the  trade- 
union  rank  and  file — even  if  not  as  keen  as 
It  was — must  be  taken  Into  consideration  In 
this  appraisal.  Appeals  to  fanners,  as  such, 
for  example,  must  be  considered  in  view  of 


the  farmers'  natural  partiality  to  the  lavish 
and  preferential  agricultural  price -suppijrt 
policy  of  the  present  admimstr.uio:!  which 
Ls  one  of  Its  most  serious  delet't.s — bud  for 
the  larmer  and   the  cay  consumer  alike. 

But  every  trade-union  member  and  every 
farmer  Is  al.so  a  consumer  and  addtd  to 
tiies*  are  the  2bCiO.<yOO  of  our  you:ig  people 
attending  unr,  eriiiies  and  colleges  and  the 
3  500.000  who  wia  be  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
all  ol  whom  want  traditional  American  op- 
portunities as  well  as  peace  with  freedom; 
the  15.000.000  estimated  direct  owners  of 
ku<:ks  a!:d  bonds;  the  over  80.000.000  Ameri- 
cans holding  life-insurance  policies  and  sav- 
ir.gs  banks  deposits  absolutely  dependent  for 
their  oarking  and  stable  value  upon  Govern- 
ment policy  decisions;  tbe  approximateiv 
5,(300,000  m  the  professions;  the  6.700.000 
working  for  the  Federal.  State,  and  city 
Governments,  and  3,500,000  small-bualneis 
men.  This  vast  public  ol  consumers,  youth, 
prolessional  men  and  women,  small  invest- 
ors, pensioners.  Government  employee*,  and 
others  with  fixed  incomes  and  small-business 
men.  is  a  vast  public  to  which  the  Republi- 
can Party  may  appeal. 

This  public  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
stand-pat  negative  oppo&ition  to  Demcxratic 
Party  proposals  but  wUl  demand  feasible 
modern  alternatives  from  the  Republican 
Party.  Consistently  with  its  traditional 
Liucolnlan  principles,  the  party  can  present 
such  feasible  modern  alternatives. 

It  15  in  the&o  terms  that  I  have  condemned 
effort*  at  coalition  with  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Ad- 
vocacy of  this  proposition  that  Republlcanj 
.should  back  a  southern  Democrat  for  the 
Presidency  In  1952— or  enter  into  such  a 
coalition  for  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— can  do  more  to  hurt  the  chances  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  1962,  certainly  In 
the  industrial  East  and  Midwest  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  It  must  win  to  obtain 
a  national  mandate,  than  almost  any  other 
single  activity.  In  addition  It  is  a  counsel 
of  surrender  and  defeatism. 

The  Republican  Party  should  insist  upon 
a  consumers'  economy  In  oux  country  seeklKg 
the  maximum  supply  of  goods  and  services 
at  the  lowest  prices  with  the  building  up  of 
productive  power  adequate  for  peace  or  war. 
Tl;e  party's  wage -price-stabilization  policy 
should  be  basted  on  strong  controls  whilt 
they  are  needed,  should  have  no  preference* 
such  as  those  In  the  present  law  for  certain 
types  of  credit  like  commodity  speculation 
and  existing  buildings  or  for  agricultural 
producers.  It  should  count  heavily  upon 
correction  of  the  underlying  inflation  dan- 
gers by  strict  governmental  economy  In 
available  areas,  restriction  of  credit.  Increase 
of  real  production  through  labor-manage- 
ment productivity  councils  and  otherwise, 
adequate  taxation,  and  adequate  consumer- 
advisory  services — the  last  a  sorely-needed 
service,  especially  with  the  high  prices  of 
food  today.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
American  people  will  feel  greater  assurance 
that  contrcis  will  be  kept  on  only  as  long  us 
needed  with  the  Republican  Party  and  will, 
therefore,  be  willing  to  accept  stricter  con- 
trols, confident  that  they  will  be  transitory 
In  character. 

The  Republican  Party  should  come  for- 
ward with  feasible  alternatives  in  the  fields 
of  health,  housing,  education,  and  social 
security.  For  example,  in  the  field  of  health, 
the  establishment  of  mutual  and  cooperative 
health  plans  on  a  community  basts  with 
Federal  and  State  underwritmg.  In  the  field 
of  social  security,  correlation  of  public  and 
private  pension  plans  to  provide  flexibil- 
ity for  workers  shifting  from  Jobs  or  com- 
munities and  community  councils  to  deal 
with  problems  of  the  aged  and  handicapped 
and  with  employment  shifu.  Tbe  Repub- 
lican Party  should  strive  for  the  democratiza- 
tion cf  all  forms  of  public  and  social  activ- 
ity even  to  the  level  of  the  local  communily 
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ebeKt.  TtM  ptrty  tttculd  ncof^ntnt  tbat  the 
vKSc  diirxnloii  of  ownermblp  of  our  major 
product!  T«  una  dlstnbutirt  means  ta  naces- 
aary  to  our  society  and  should  therefor*  ea- 
rourafe  mvaatiiMnbi  by  mtlUon*  of  iDdivtd- 
uals.  in  Rtockj.  bonds,  property,  and  small 
bustnenes.  Hartog  been  responsible  for  tbe 
anutniat  taiTs  In  1868.  xiM  Republican  Party 
sbould  b«  pledged  to  enforce  tbcra  tn  terms 
of  tha  pubUc  Interest  and  to  undertake  a 
program  by  which  OcTernxnent.  labor,  farm- 
ers, and  buslneas.  sctlnsj  together,  will  agree 
upon  tbe  means  to  attain  specified  goals  for 
our  economic  systeR>. 

In  tbe  field  of  foreign  sfTairs  modemlration 
reqolreB  the  Republican  Party  to  undertake 
a  foreign  policy  of  reconstruction.  This  Is 
of  eaaentlal  Importance  to  young  pe-ople  who 
wlah  peace  and  at  the  same  time  expanded 
oppcrtuzuty.  Necessary  as  Ls  the  Job  of 
ooontopoialng  the  Communist  military 
powM  at  this  time  with  American  and  other 
fiea-world  mlUtary  power — a  task  to  which 
OenaraJ  Siaenhower  is  now  devoting  his  great 
talents— and  necessary  as  is  the  resistance 
to  OoBUDiinlst  aggreflBlon  by  the  U.  N.  forces 
in  Korea,  these  are  not  ends  but  means. 
Tbtj  ar«  means  to  enable  the  free  world  to 
afford  to  Its  people  the  greatest  measure  of 
lApromacBt  of  which  our  industrial  age  is 
cmpabit,  thereby  demonstrating  tn  terms  of 
weO-betng  tbe  adraniages  of  freedom  and 
eiercMng  an  Irresistible  attraction  on  the 
Communist  satellite  peoples  to  Join  the  free 
worM  tn  full  and  willing  cooperation. 

iPfriMtng  industrial  and  agrlcultoral  pro- 
tfoctlTlty.  tmproTtng  conditions  of  health 'and 
•anltatJon.  and  engaging  in  projects  of  mass 
edaeatloa  among  the  one  and  one- half  bll- 
Uon  people  in  tbe  free  wt»'ld.  insofar  as 
trained  American  yotith  is  concerned,  offer 
almoat  tmllmlted  opportunities  to  them.  In- 
stead of  Mytng  to  them.  "Qo  West,  youtig 
man."  we   wlU   say.   "Oo   anywhere,   young 


In  addition.  I  believe  the  Republican  Party 
most  lead  in  strengthening  the  V.  V.  by  llmtt- 
ing  tbs  UBS  of  the  veto.  In  fortifying  the  U.  N. 
vltli  farees  committed  to  resist  aggression  at 
its  dbaetlm.  and  (upportlxig  regional  organ- 
taatton  tfaroogboat  the  world  for  security 
and  aeonomlc  cooperation,  like  tbe  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  tbe  Organlza- 
tloo  for  Soropaan  Economic  Cooperation, 
•ad  tha  Gtganlxation  of  American  States. 

Should  tba  great  debate  in  tbe  Republican 
Party  be  resolved  Into  a  modernization  of 
party  ptiadplm.  tbe  cUmata,  and  nature  of 
whld  X  bare  bare  Indicated  wltb  full  under- 
■taadlnf  and  allowanoe  tor  disagreement  on 
spaeUle  matters,  tben  tbe  emergence  of  party 
Icadentalp  and  oS  rondamental  support  will, 
I  im  emvlneed.  be  in  accord  wltb  these  prln- 
dpiM,  and  the  party  can  eoont  on  victory  tn 
1901.  lliat  It  shall  have  victory  Is  vitally 
laportaat.  not  only  to  tbe  party  but  to  tbe 
Amartoaa  peo|;^.  Another  failure  after  the 
flva  which  have  preceded  may  well  give  such 
hapctOi  to  the  polarlaatkm  of  American 
poilttaal  Ufa  on  the  extreme  left  and  the 
ektreiae  rtgbt  as  to  destroy  the  two-party 
lystam.  tha  fondamentaJ  basis  for  our  politi- 
cal soeeaas  stnce  the  focndatloa  of  this 
BcpahUe. 


REA  Hm  WW  LmI  ThOT  livM 


IXTKHtUON  OF  RXICARKS 

■on.  GEOICE  H.  MAHON 


OF  JUPMUIHTATTW 

mcmdmg,  Juht  2.  lUl 

Ur.  MABOlf.  ICr.  Spwlcer,  In  tbe 
ncttlv  pBoeeedinfi  at  the  House  today. 
I  piJd  trlbote  to  the  memory  of  Deputy 


Administrator  OeorRe  W.  Hasrcard.  who 
lost  his  Me  In  an  airplane  accident  on 
last  Saturday,  June  30,  There  were  Hve 
other  representatives  of  the  REA  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  same  airplane 
crash.  Among  them  was  Hon.  Arthur 
W.  Gerth,  Chief  of  the  Application.*;  ai.d 
Loans  Dlvi.slon  of  the  REA.  It  had  be  r. 
my  privilese  through  the  years  to  woik 
very  closely  with  Art  Gerth  He  wn.s 
a  f!ne  citizen  and  an  able  administrator. 
He  had  many  friends  in  west  Texas  ^ud. 
in  fact,  throughout  the  Nation. 

Having;  received  unanimous  ccn.seni  lo 
do  so.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  following  statement 
which  was  issued  on  June  30.  1951.  by 
Hon.  Claude  R  Wickard.  Administra- 
tor of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, and  which  li."«ts  the  mo-abers 
of  the  REA  organization  who  iosi  ti.eir 
lives  in  the  pevformaiice  of  their  duty 
on  Saturday  of  lait  week 

UNiriD  STATrS 

Dsr4STi£xifT  OF  Acaicxn  tctje. 
RtTSAI.  BUCTamcATlOK  Admi.nisthjstion 

Washington.  D   C   June  30.  /9^r 
To  trie  R£A  People 

RKA  today  suOered  the  ureates'^  1;  ■<  !n 
its  history  gix  of  our  most  valuable  em- 
ployees died  while  en  r-'Ute  bv  air  In  the 
course  of  duty  and  service  to  the  pi  -^ram 
Their  untimely  deaths  are  a  gre.it  gh'»clt  and 
a  great  loss  to  REA  people  everywhere  ind 
particularly  to  me  personally. 

Deputy  Administrator  Ge<iree  W  Hage^ird 
was  my  friend  and  the  friend  and  respect,  a 
aseodate  of  all  who  worked  with  hin-j  He 
cams  to  us  In  January  1948  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator after  long  service  lo  rural  people 
In  his  native  Texas.  More  than  any  otner 
single  person,  Mr.  Haggard  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  inauguration  and  sound  develop- 
ment of  our  telephone  program  wtiich  was 
so  close  CO  hl»  heart.  His  passing  is  a  cruel 
blow  to  the  REA  program  and  to  ail  a  us 
in  RSA. 

Arthur  W.  Gerth,  Chief  of  our  Applications 
and  Loans  DlTlsloa.  was  a  devoted  coworker. 
who  toiled  \inceaslagly  In  the  cause  to  which 
he  gave  his  life.  I  leaned  heavily  upon  him 
In  mt-eting  the  challenge  of  bringing  REAs 
important  »«rvlces  to  everybody  In  .-ural 
America.  One  ot  our  pioneers,  he  Joined 
the  stair  tn  1837  and  assumed  his  present 
position  in  lif43.  George  Haggard,  in  bla 
last  talk  to  our  staff  m  Salt  Lake  City, 
told  our  people:  There  is  no  one  more 
d«dlc«ted  to  the  Ideal  of  getting  service  to 
every  rural  home  In  America  that  Art  Gerth  ' 
L  Thomas  McKillop,  Chief  of  our  Manage- 
ment Division,  was  a  young  man  but  wise 
and  able  beyond  his  years.  He  had  elready 
achiered  recognition  as  a  scientist  in  the 
field  of  management  when  he  joined  REA 
In  11X9.  He  took  over  direction  of  the  Man- 
agement Division  in  February  1949  In  the 
same  talk  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Haggard 
tald:  "I  am  glad  that  we  have  .i  man  .lice 
Tom  lic&lUop  at  the  bead  of  the  Man.^ge- 
mant  Dlvlslon^^ne  who  not  only  under- 
stands tbe  science  of  management  but  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  and  tympiithetlc 
to  tbe  cooperative  idea.  "  I  can  only  add  tha- 
we  have  all  lost  a  loyal  friend  and  stanch 
supporter  of  BKA's  objectives  and  ideals 

Stuart  S.  IfcCabe.  assistant  head,  section 
10.  Applications  and  Loans  Division,  joined 
the  BMf  staff  early  In  ISfiO  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  added  to  our  sUff  in  the 
D«w  nirml  telephone  program.  We  felt  !or- 
tnnate  to  secure  for  this  difficult  program 
a  OMa  <tf  such  experience  and  ability,  and 
eoofldcnce  was  justified  by  the  tine  work 


T.  L.  ■vans  had  been  with  the  REA  8  Engl- 
aeertng  Dtvlalaa  since  1946.  coming  to  us 
after  ser\-ice  as  an   electricul   ei.yiiutr   \v.'.;i 


one  of  the  Tennessee  cooperatives.  A.-^  n 
neld  engineer  in  section  10,  he  had  shown 
erent  tact  and  Initiative  In  dealing  with  the 
diffiru'.t  c  nstrurtlon  problems  of  the  bcr- 
r'  vers  In  th.it  area. 

R'  bert  F  Bee^hly  joined  REA's  AppH^a- 
'.  ...s  and  Loans  Division  in  1950  f:^r  service 
In  the  telpphnne  program.  After  helplmj 
■s-l'h  the  inlttul  .«tage»  of  the  program  !n  the 
\\:^«!Mng"on  ofBce  he  wa.s  assigned  to  field 
-    rk  in  ••ectii  n  10.  where  he  had  been  ren- 

:.:.^  ■  ;!uable  service  In  assisting  rural 
jf-iple  to  obtain  telephone  service  for  them- 
sf>!ve«  with  the  nld  of  their  Government. 

The  work  the<e  men  have  done  through 
their  .'ib>  jnd  i:replfl.'h  efforts  str-nds  as  an 
everlasting  mem'-rtal  to  their  devotion  to 
putilic  servlcp  Eich  one  of  them  telped  to 
make  this  a  str  nger  and  better  cotintry. 
.All  of  us  h.->ve  n  grer\*er  responsibility  t  the 
RFA  prcgr.Tm  becau."?e  of  the  extreme  s?.crl- 
f.ce  which  they  made  today. 

Claltje  R.  WintARD, 

Administrator. 


Beware  of  Traps  in  the  Korean  Cease-Fire 
Propoialt — Stalin  Proposes  Only  What 
He  BelicTet  Is  to  Hit  Advantage,  Not 
Ours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATHTB 
Monday.  July  2.  1951 

Mr.  jrDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  Interview  between  Jack 
Steele,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  myself  over  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  network,  June  30.  1951: 

Mr  Sttiie.  Good  evening,  this  Is  Jack 
Steele  reporting  from  Washington.  The 
Liuccd  States  and  much  of  the  world  are 
waiting  anxiously  tonight  for  some  word 
about  the  Korean  cease-flre  negotiations.  As 
yet  there  Is  no  Indication  In  Washington 
that  the  Communist  commander  In  Korea 
has  replied  to  our  ofTer  to  discuss  an  armi- 
stice .Although  hopes  for  peace  are  still 
strong  here,  this  delay  Is  creating  somewhat 
more  caution  and  skepticism  regarding  Com- 
munist motives.  There  are  strong  voices  In 
the  Capital  which  warn  that  the  Moacow- 
pri-posed  ctase-fire  might  cover  some  trick. 
These  voices  Insist  that  any  armistice  Include 
h.ird  and  fast  guaranties  that  It  will  not  sim- 
ply hand  the  Communists  new  concessions 
or  give  them  time  to  regroup.  They  demand 
a.'.ourances  that  what  we  have  already  won 
in  Korea  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives  will  not  be  lost  around  a  diplo- 
matic table.  One  such  voice  is  that  of  my 
kuest  tonight  He  Is  Representative  Wal- 
T}R  H  JuDD.  Republican,  of  Minnesota.  Dr. 
JiDD  has  lung  been  In  the  forefront  of  the 
t;-ht  f(  r  .1  free  and  democratic  China.  He 
Iivpul  in  China  for  a  decade  as  a  medical  mls- 
f^l'iiary  until  the  Japanese  overran  northern 
China  in  1938.  He  then  returned  to  the 
1.  laied  States  to  lead  a  S-year  crusade  to 
wira  the  Nation  of  the  menace  of  Japanese 
nulitaiibm.  Elected  to  Congress  soori  after 
Pt  arl  Harbor,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  warn 
ir  -he  danger  of  Communist  domination  of 
Cluna  and  Asia.  As  early  a.s  1845  he  told 
C>n<?res8-  -I  am  convinced  that  Chinese 
C  minunlsts  are  Communists  first  snd  Chi- 
nese second.'  Now  Dr.  JtrnD,  I  am  going  to 
■tart  off  by  tossing  you  a  tough  question. 
What  do  you  think  cf  the  prospects  now  of 
arrangnii;  a  cease-Sre  or  armistice  In  Knrea.' 
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Mr.  JuDD.  Well.  Mr.  Steele,  It  appears  that 
thcyre  pretty  good.  A  cease  fire  now  would 
certainly  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Commu- 
nists. Whether  It  would  be  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  ot  world  peace  de- 
pends on  the  terms  of  the  cease  fire. 

Mr  Steele.  The  terms  we  propose  to  offer, 
as  y<  u  know,  have  not  been  disclosed.  What 
do  you  think  they  should  be? 

Mr  JcDD.  The  only  major  terms  I  can  con- 
ceive that  would  conserve  and  Justify  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  would  be 
immediate  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  from  North  Korea  and  the 
laying  down  of  arms  by  the  North  Korean 
forces.  Both  should  be  done  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  United  Nations  commission. 
At  the  same  time  U.  N.  forces  should  be  au- 
thrjrized  to  remain  In  Korea  until  these  con- 
ditions are  carried  out. 

Mr  Steele.  Those  are  tough  terms,  Dr. 
JucD.  They  indicate  you  are  very  skeptical 
of  Communist  Intentions. 

Mr  JuDD.  I  certainly  am.  Mr.  Steele.  You 
mny  recall  that  the  Chinese  Government 
back  when  It  was  fighting  the  Communists 
in  1946.  four  times  agreed  to  cease-fire 
terms — with  our  encouragement.  Each 
time  the  Communists  took  advantage  of  the 
cease  fire  to  slip  away,  regroup  and  start  the 
fighting  all  over  again.  Those  cease  fires 
were  perhaps  the  greatest  mistake  Chiang 
K.Tl-.^hek  made.  Each  time  they  cost  his 
people  lives  and  eventually  they  cost  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country.  Based  on  that 
experience,  I  think  we  should  be  very  sure 
wc  are  not  falling  into  a  Communist  trap 

Mr.  Steele.  Mo,scow  seemed  to  .suggest  that 
UN  forces  should  withdraw  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  as  a  condition  for  a  cease  fire. 
What  would  you  think  of  that? 

Mr.  JuDD.  The  thirty-eighth  parallel  was 
the  worst  fKDSsible  line  to  divide  Korea.  It 
was  wiped  out  as  a  boundary  by  the  Commu- 
nists on  June  25.  1950.  It  would  be  com- 
pletely unrealistic  for  us  to  re-erect  It  as  a 
boundarj-  now.  Withdrawal  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  would  mean  that  all  we  have 
accoinpUshed  In  12  months  Is  to  kill  off  a 
lot  of  Americans  and  sacrifice  a  lot  of  South 
Koreans.  That  would  not  be  a  cease  fire. 
It  would  be  a  surrender. 

Mr.  Steele.  Then  you  disagree,  Dr.  Judd. 
with  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  who  has 
said  that  restoration  of  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  as  a  boundary  would  represent  a 
U    N.  victory? 

Mr  JxroD.  I  thoroughly  disagree.  Mr.  Steele. 
If  this  artificial  thirty-eighth  parallel  is  re- 
stored as  a  boundary,  then  our  major  objec- 
tive of  reestablishing  peace  and  security  In 
the  whole  Korean  area  would  be  lost.  That 
objective  was  laid  down  by  the  U.  N.  when 
It  authorized  resistance  to  the  Communist 
Invasion  in  Korea.  Once  we  withdraw  be- 
hind the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  it  will  be- 
come the  boundary  again  and  can  never  be 
changed  without  a  resumption  of  wir.  A 
settlement  based  on  the  thirty-eighth  paral- 
lel would  hoodwink  the  American  people  and 
betray  the  South  Koreans.  Seoul,  the  an- 
cient capital,  would  forever  be  insecure  and 
untenable.  If  we  are  going  to  settle  on  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  at  least  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  are  doing.  We  should  know- 
that  It  will  make  impossible  a  free,  unified, 
anl  secure  Korea.  The  Russians  know  we 
want  to  end  the  war  in  Korea.  Once  the  thir- 
ty-eighth parallel  was  restored  as  a  tempo- 
rary boundary  in  a  cease-flre  order,  they 
would  never  agree  diplomatically  to  erase  It 
as  a  boundary,  because  they  are  sure  we  will 
not  resume  fighting  to  force  them  to  with- 
draw. Korea  would  remain  a  danger  and 
trouble  spot  for  years.  South  Korea,  lacking 
the  heavy  industry  and  resources  of  North 
Korea,  could   not  survive  economically. 

Mr.  Steele.  Dr.  Judd.  you  know  that  Mos- 
cow insists  it  suggested  the  cease  fire  only 
as  a  bystander  interested  in  peace.  But 
don't  you  regard  the  offer  as  a  sign  of  Com- 


munist weakness  in  the  face  of  Imminent  de- 
feat? 

Mr.  Judd.  Why  of  course  not.  Mr.  Steele. 
Moscow  is  quite  able  to  present  herself  be- 
fore the  world  as  a  peacemaker  merely  as- 
sisting us  and  .he  U.  N.  In  the  effort  we  have 
been  making  for  months  to  gel  the  Com- 
munists to  agree  to  negotiations.  It  Is  really 
we  who  are  suing  for  peace,  not  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  Steele.  A  good  many  influential  peo- 
ple in  Washington  are  saying,  Dr.  Judd.  that 
the  Kremlin's  action  in  suggesting  a  cease 
fire  In  Korea  is  a  sign  of  weakness  They 
say  the  Politburo  may  fear  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  getting  tired  of  their  heavy 
losses  In  Korea  and  may  be  alienated  from 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  if  forced  to 
fight  on.    What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  think  it  Is  largely  wishful 
thinking.  Mr.  Steele.  Some  people  may  think 
that,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it. 
It  is  probably  true  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  like  to  get  out  of  this  difficult  situa- 
tion. It  seems  clear  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  win  in  Korea  with  things  as  they 
are.  Communist  strategy  is  to  get  out  of  a 
place  where  they  are  not  winning  and  then 
start  something  where  they  think  they  can 
win. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cease- 
fire proposal  in  Korea  might  Just  be  a  cover- 
up  for  some  new  Communist  move  in  Iran? 

Mr,  Judd.  I  think  it  may  be  one  objective 
of  Moscow  to  use  this  as  an  excuse  for  start- 
ing aggression  somewhere  else.  It  might  be 
in  Iran,  or  in  Burma  or  in  Indochina.  The 
cease-flre  proposal  strikes  me  as  another  ex- 
ample of  Stalin's  classic  Communist  doctrine 
of  the  strategic  retreat.  That  doctrine  means 
that  the  Communists  never  hesitate  to  aban- 
don an  unsuccessful  action  in  favor  of  one 
that  promises  more  success.  Some  incident 
like  today's  revolt  in  Slam,  for  instance, 
might  give  the  Communists  an  opportunity 
to  stir  up  trouble  and  then  send  a  half- 
million  "volunteers"  there  if  we  let  them  get 
out  of  Korea. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  seem  to  be  suggesting  that 
an  armistice  in  Korea  might  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Communists  than  to  us? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Judd.  Precisely,  Mr.  Steele.  We  can 
be  dead  sure  the  Russians  would  not  be  ad- 
vocating It  if  they  were  not  confident  It 
would  be  to  their  advantage.  Any  settle- 
ment which  would  let  them  stay  in  North 
Korea  would  take  them  off  the  hook  and 
leave  them  right  where  they  were  a  year 
ago.  At  the  same  lime  it  would  leave  lis  on 
the  hook. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  leave  us  on  the  hook.  Dr. 
Judd? 

Mr.  Judd.  They  know  we  are  not  going  to 
attack  North  Korea,  so  they  could  feel  free 
to  launch  an  Invasion  somewhere  else  in 
Asia.  But  we  are  not  sure  they  would  not 
attack  us  again  in  Korea,  so  we  would  have 
to  keep  our  forces  there  during  endless 
months  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  Steele.  Well.  Jus'  how  do  you  think 
the  Korean  War  might  be  settled  to  our 
advantage? 

Mr.  Judd.  It  can't  be  settled  without  a  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Steele.  TTie  only  way  you  can  end 
a  war  to  our  advantage,  so  it  will  stay  ended, 
is  to  win  it.     We  haven't  won  yet. 

Mr.  Steele.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the 
United  Nations  forces  have  to  go  on  fighting 
until  all  the  Communists  are  driven  out  of 
Korea? 

Mr.  Judd.  No;  I  don't  think  even  that 
would  solve  the  problem.  The  war  for  Korea 
^ill  be  decided  by  the  war  for  Asia.  This 
brings  me  to  the  point  I've  been  emphasiz- 
ing all  these  years.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
in  Korea  and  in  Japan — and  in  all  of  Asia  for 
that  matter — is  what  happens  on  the  main- 
land of  China.  There  is  no  way  the  penin- 
sula of  Korea  can  be  secure  as  long  as  Man- 
churia right  across  its  border  and  the  rest 


of  China  remain  in  Communist  hands. 
The  whole  Korean  war  made  sense  only  if 
we  used  the  time  it  bought  us  to  develop  a 
program  for  breaking  the  Communist  hold 
on  China. 

Mr.  Steele.  How  do  you  think  the  Com- 
munist control  of  China  can  ever  be  broken? 
Wouldn't  that  require  the  use  of  American 
troops  to  Invade  China? 

Mr.  Judd.  No,  indeed.  I  have  alway.  op- 
posed sending  American  ground  troops  into 
China  just  as  I  opposed  sending  them  into 
Korea  I  do  not  believe  we  can  liberate 
China  from  the  outside.  I  think  we  can 
BtUl  make  it  possible  for  the  Chinese  to  lib- 
erate China  from  the  inside. 

Mr.   Steele    Hovr.   Dr    Jitdd? 

Mr.  Judd.  The  flrst  thing  we  have  to  do  is 
wake  up  to  the  fad  that  the  independence 
of  China  and  all  Asia  is  vital  to  the  success 
of  our  European  program  and  to  our  own 
security.  Just  last  week  I  heard  a  high- 
ranking  American  military  man  in  Europe 
say:  "It  is  not  a  question  of  stopping  com- 
munism In  the  East  or  West;  it  Is  East  and 
West."  Yet  some  people  still  want  to  argue 
about  whether  Western  Europe  or  Asia 
BhouKI  come  first  in  our  antl-Communlst 
strategy.  It  is  both  or  neither,  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Steele.  What  if  we  are  determined  to 
liberate  China  and  keep  the  rest  of  Asia  out 
of  Co-nmurust  hands,  what  can  we  do  about 
It  as  a  practical  matter,  Dr.  Juno? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  don't  believe  we  can  or  should 
attempt  an  Invasion  of  China  like  the  in- 
vasion of  France  in  1944.  Formosa  is  tbe 
key  to  the  matter  not  as  a  base  for  mass 
invasion,  but  because  It  provides  the  funnel 
through  which  we  can  smuggle  supplies  and 
Chinese  personnel  and  send  encouragement 
to  the  resistance  forces  on  the  mainland  of 
China. 

Mr  Steele.  Then  you  believe  there  is  a 
chance  we  could  foster  a  revolution  against 
the  Communists  In  China. 

Mr.  Judd.  Exactly,  Mr.  Steele.  We  don't 
need  to  foster  It;  we  need  to  support  it.  Why 
should  we  not  use  against  the  Communists 
the  slickest  weapon  they  use  against  us. 
We  don't  need  to  do  the  fighting  ourselves. 
if  we  help  others  to  do  their  own  fighting. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  help  and  encourage 
the  Chinese  to  liberate  themselves  as  we  did 
the  Greeks  to  stop  and  finally  overcome 
Communist  aggression  in  Greece.  That  is 
t  »  only  way  we  will  ever  get  our  boys  home 
from  the  Far  East — so  they  can  stay  home. 
I  want  them  to  come  home  as  much  as  every, 
one  else  does,  but  I  want  it  to  be  under  cir- 
cumstances so  they  won't  have  to  go  back 
in  a  few  months  or  years  to  flght  somewhere 
else  in  Asia — probably  under  even  more  diffi- 
cult  circumstances. 

Mr.  Steele.  You  should  support  the  Chiang 
government  on  Formosa  then — and  more 
vigorously  than  it   is  being  suppmrted   now. 

Mr.  Judd.  Certainly.  I  have  yet  t  >  find  one 
valid  reason  why  we  shouldn't  do  that.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  have  to  send  help  to 
China  exclusively  to  or  through  Chiang. 
We  should  assist  all  anti-Communist  forces 
which  exist  anywhere  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  What  they  need  most  is  moral  support. 
better  coordination  and  training  and  direc- 
tion, and  proper  supplies  that  only  we  can 
give  We  should  always  make  it  clear  to  the 
people  of  China  that  as  they  succeed  in 
liberating  themselves  area  by  area,  we  or  the 
U  N.  will  help  them  hold  elections  to  choose 
freely  their  own  leaders  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment. If  we  can  enable  the  Chinese  to 
liberate  even  the  three  southern  provinces  of 
China,  where  resistance  forces  are  strongest. 
we  cen  save  all  southeast  asia.  Indeed,  that 
Is  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  save 
southeast  Asia  and  India  with  their  strategic 
resources  such  as  rubber,  manganese,  tin.  oil. 
and  rice  surpluses.  That.  Mr.  Steele.  Is  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  the  mainland  of  China  Is 
still   the   crux   of  the   problem   in   tbe  Par 
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BmI.  If  Clilne«e  (Jont  *ucc*«d  In  atopplnc 
communism  In  Chin*,  then  where  and  how 
and  wiai  whom  »n  we  going  to  stop  it.  and 
at  what  coat  to  ourselves. 

Mr.    9tB*LS.  Thank     you.    RepresenUtlT* 
WAtTn  H.  Juno,  cf  Minnesota. 


lUcArtkv:  Arckitect  of  Frtc^oa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  TH«  BOU8B  OP  RKPBESlirTATIVBS 

Saturday.  June  30.  19S1 

Mr.  HILLINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert an  article  written  by  Mr  Kyle 
Palmer,  political  editor  of  the  Los  An- 
geles nmea.  which  appeared  in  that 
newspaper  on  Sxmday.  June  24.  1851. 
The  article  follows: 

MtcAKXKU*:  ABcarrxcT  or  PaxrooM 
(B7  Kyle  Palmer ) 

WbUa  tlM  dl^pit&ed  committee  of  the  au' 
fu>t  Sanalo  of  the  United  Sutes  has  been. 
yii»««l[  a  wkle  variety  of  otb«r  matters,  tn- 
qulrl]^  Into  re— on*  for  President  Truman's 
petulant  rwaU  of  a«n.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
on*  h^hly  pertinent  aspect  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  reoord  has  been  pointedly  Ignored. 

What  ahout  the  general's  administration 
of  uccupitad  Japan? 

We  haw  beard  expert  military  opinion  on 
his  haTvrfiiwg  of  the  war  In  Korea  and  haTS 
had  the  baaaflt  of  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
■on'B  doototo-taocued  comments  on  events 
preceding  and  leading  up  to  the  Prealdent'a 
act  oC  raeaU. 

But  noUklx^  pro  or  oon  on  the  admlnlstra- 
tkm  of  tb«  ecortomlc.  social,  poUticaJ.  re- 
Ugloai  aad  eoltural  affairs  of  a  nation  at 
Boee  than  8OJ0OO.0QO  pMplc. 

Wtetbar  contemporary  statesmen  are  in- 
gpjTT^  to  eonoem  themselves  with  the  whole 
story  of  MacArthur'a  services  In  the  Par 
SwC  tlM  fact  remains  that  there  can  be  no 
aeevrate  or  fundamentally  valuable  con- 
eimton  drawn  aa  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
ot  tlM  Tnonaa  recall  ordn  onleas  the  whole 
•tory  la  welshed. 

What  MaaArthwr  did  In  Korea,  including 
both  his  maatsrly  H«nHU«|f  of  the  forces  at 
hts  ecsBBiaiMl  and  bis  convlctkHia  concerning 
braadv  Mjiw  Is  of  poUey  relating  to  peace 
and  war.  most  be  related  to  the  background 
ot  hla  raeard  aa  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
atuad  paw«n  In  Japan. 

PraaMant  Ttumsn  did  not  merely  remove 
a  reealettraat  gctteral  when  he  fired  Mac- 
Artbor  nil  If  elreumataaoee— wboUy  aside 
tnm  mllttary  or  dlpkanatle  conatderatloDa — 
that  eoBttaaa  to  inaptxe  feelings  of  indlgna- 
ttOB  thruugbout  the  lai^:  he  removed  from 
a  orttloal  post  or  duty  one  of  a  few— a  very 
ttm  iiiMiliaii  Isadvs  who  have  served  their 
eOeetHvly  In  a  chaotic  postwar 
rkL 

8Ur  weeks  henee  manlrtwl  wlB  mark  the 
sixth  aiiiiliMsaij  at  one  of  the  most  terrible 
fateful  eveBta  tn  htaauui  history — the 
«<  an  atomte  boaab  on  the  dty  ot 


M  daja  Rftar  the  bomb  exploded  Clen- 
In  Japan  as  the  abeo- 
etf  a  eoontry  that  had — almost 
a  iMMar  ot  honnt— been  prapsred  to 
coMlde  rather  than  submit 


wQl  to  lli{ht.  despite  aaotmt- 

of  total  daf«iat  on  sea  and  land. 

appeazance  of  raaarrM  of 

of  food  supplies,  and  even 


tn  the  face  of  the  shattertn?  experience  r.t 
Hlroahlm*  and  Nat^asakt.  had  bv  tu  means 
been  destroyed  as  of  August  6    1945 

But  the  surrender  terms  were  agreed  to 
and  were  signed  In  r  historic  rereniony  en 
board  the  U  S  S  Mu.fourt  on  September  2. 
Submlsalun  of  a  courageouf  people  t.;  th« 
superior  might  of  a  victorious  fc*  was  noth- 
ing new  In  the  experience  if  m«in  Hlst.iry  s 
record  Is  crammed  with  the  r:^f  .ind  lali  "f 
nations  and  of  empires;  wi'h  the  ver.cfu; 
de«ls  of  bloody  r^espots. 

Hoatllltles  In  the  Pacific  had  be*n  deavllv: 
without  mercy.  They  hnd  be^un  wi*h  'he 
treachery  of  undeclared  war  =>'  Pearl  H  trb-  r 
and  had  vlrtunJIy  halted  with  the  h<  rr  t  .  f 
Hlrr«hlma 

When  the  siirrender  term.«  were  ac":ai!y 
put  Into  efTeot  the  most  powerful  mri'.'iiry 
machine  since  civlhzatMn  becan  moved  In'o 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  conquered 
country.  While  the  occupying  army  waa  nit 
of  a  sire  to  assure  rigid  control  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  availability  of  a.r  and  nav.il 
forcee.  more  than  adequate  for  'he  suppres- 
sion-, of  any  attempt  at  revolt.  Kept  the  situ- 
ation well  In  hand. 

No  uprUlna:  worthy  of  the  name  ever  wis 
attempted  and  from  the  very  beelnnlng  vic- 
tor and  vanquished  sought  m  comm<^n  tol- 
erance and  eflcrt  to  find  a  basis  for  better 
understanding  and  fcr  accomp!i.''hmenr  of 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  surrender  doc- 
ument. 

Por  most  of  his  mature  life  MRcAr^hur. 
regarded  by  his  profeeslonal  asaoclates  as  a 
military  genius,  had  devoted  his  energies  to 
an  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  the  war  potentials 
of  the  Japanese  He  not  only  knew  every 
aspect  of  the  nations  war-making  capaci'y, 
but  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  a  min- 
ute study  of  Japanese  psychology,  temi)er3- 
ment,  and  philcwophy. 

When  the  war  ended  so  abruptly  ar.d  he 
was  chosen  to  carry  out  the  occvipatlon  pro- 
gram. Soldier  MacArthur  already  wits  pre- 
pared to  become  Statesman  MacArthur 

The  master  plan  whereunder  a  thoroughly 
crushed  warrior  people  was  to  be  resti~red  to 
self-respect,  to  self-support,  and  tn  self- 
restraint  was  MacArthur's  in  every  basic  re- 
spect. He  developed  It.  applied  It.  and  car- 
ried it  to  an  amazingly  successful  conclu- 
sion. 

He  so  mingled  firmness  and  maenanlmitv, 
so  completely  Joined  sympathetic  under- 
standing with  rigid  adherence  to  his  purpfse. 
that  the  entire  nation  responded  to  his  lead- 
ership. Even  the  great  mass  of  Japanese 
that  had  for  generations  been  so  completely 
under  the  domination  of  its  war  lords  as  *> 
have  little  capacity  for  original  thought  jr 
Independent  thinking  perceived  his  intent 
and   trusted  him. 

Many  MacArthur  critics  visited  the  occu- 
pied country  from  time  to  tune  and  found, 
and  at  times  fabricated,  reas-ons  for  critl- 
dam.  After  the  surrender  Japan  became  a 
favorite  testing  ground  for  the  vast  horde 
(rf  Nev7  Deal  fixer-uppers  and  thinker-outers 
that  bad  gradually  been  losing  ground  here 
at  home. 

But  MacArthur  kept  to  the  main  line  of  his 
design.  He  was  attempting  by  precept  and 
by  example  to  teach  the  Japanese  the  ways 
of  a  free  people. 
And  time  was  running  against  him. 
On  the  Chinese  mainland  communism  was 
spreading  ruthlessly  and  victoriously  south- 
ward; the  Russian  grab  of  Manchuria  wa.s 
being  soUdlfled  and  extended.  An  unsym- 
pathetic, misguided,  and  uninformed  Ameri- 
can State  Department  hesitated,  backed  and 
filled,  turned  wrong  corners  and  fumbled  • 
By  the  force  of  his  own  character  and  faith 
MacArthur  held  the  Japanese  situation  In 
balance.  When  the  allied  commlBsioners  tn 
Tokyo  led  by  Russian  troublemakers  sought 
to  retard  hla  progress  car  challenge  his  au- 
thority he  gave  patient  and  polite  explana- 
tions, but  Indulged  in  no  compromises. 


His  i:oal  VH8  a  freedom-loving  Japanese 
j^^jplp.  -a  people  capable  not  only  of  under- 
•andnii-  the  desirability  of  being  free  but 
havn.i;  the  determination  and  the  ability  to 
h«<  rree  Onlv  a  cliase  student  of  Japanese 
;i :-,-.. rv  durlnr  centuries  of  repression  and 
fxp''  I'atlon  could  understand  the  magnitude 
!  siji  .'1  a  task 

!•  .^  relatively  easy  to  change  the  living 
Mr.d.iriip,  the  commercial  pursuits,  even  the 
uiti.ral  standards  of  a  people,  but  to  alter 
ihf  processes  or  the  mind,  to  supplant  one 
set  r:  Ideals  with  another  and  altogether 
fliff*  rent  .set  is  quite  another  matter. 

In  6  years  MacArthur  did  not  accomplish 
'ne  result  but  he  set  forces  and  influences  in 
motion  which.  U  continued  and  nourished. 
■viU  ac  ompUsh  it. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  vision  that  guided 
his  eff  'rt.s  til''  Japanese  today  might— in  all 
probability  would-be  ripe  for  Communist 
conquest.  And  a  Red  Japan,  with  all  of  its 
industrial  sSlll  and  capacity,  would  represent 
a  menace  to  the  free  world  as  different  Irom 
that  of  Red  China  as  night  from  day. 

For  quite  a  loni?  time  after  the  occupation 
began  Japan  imder  less  inspired  leadership 
than  MacArthurs  could  have  been  further 
alienated  and  further  embittered.  The 
Cnmmunista  were  ready  to  move  In  and  they 
strpwr'd  their  agents  through  the  Islands. 

At  no  other  point  of  Red  assault  In  the 
w.irld  was  the  Soviet  met.  resisted,  and 
thr  wn  back  with  such  aggressive  and  deci- 
sive success.  Japan,  still  a  toddler  among 
rree  peoples,  -^ail  turns  its  back  upon  Com- 
:n  .nist  blandishments  and  continues  towturd 
the  light  of  freedom. 

Such  is  the  sound  and  solid  structure  of 
accmpllshment  thU  extraordinary  man  has 
to  his  credit. 


An  Experienced  French  Obteryer  Inter- 
prets French  Election  Results 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1951 

Mr  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

ffrantPd  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 

Record,   I   Include   the   following    from 

Human  Events  by  Bertrand  de  Jouvenel: 

The  Elections 

Paris.  June  1961  —The  French  went  eager- 
ly md  In  large  numliers  to  the  polls,  dis- 
pelllnR  the  legent  of  a  tired  and  cynical 
Indifference  of  the  French  electorate.  Some 
19  (XX)  000  voted,  out  of  an  electorate  of  some 
2.5.iX)O.0O0.  Thus  attendance  at  the  polls  was 
equivalent  to  what  it  had  been  at  the  peak 
of  })olitical  excitement,  in  1»4«.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

Voting  was  under  a  new  law,  which  the 
elect  >rs  had  no  time  to  properly  understand 
and  which  seemed  to  them  distastefully 
tn 'ky  The  campaign  was  very  short,  and 
verv  badly  conducted  by  all  but  the  Com- 
munists (for  whom  the  campaign,  as  it  were, 
is  always  going  on).  There  were  very  few 
public  meetings:  in  many  caaes  candidates 
held  no  more  than  one  meeting  a  day  in 
very  Inadequate  halls;  In  the  countryside 
especially  there  was  little  opportunity  to 
hear  the  candidtes.  Nor  was  the  electoral 
literature  well  distributed.  It  was  prepared 
t.xj  late,  sent  out  in  bulk  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments which  were  111  prepared  to  handle 
suddenly  this  big  task.  There  waa  little  use 
of  the  radio — television  of  cottfse  Is  not  yet 
practical. 
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Notwitlistandlng  all  this,  the  electors 
proved  that  they  wanted  to  exercise  their 
ri»?hts  as  citizens.  Indeed,  during  the  days 
before  the  election.  thc«  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  were  not  in  possession  of  their 
votmtj  cards  queued  up  In  the  city  halls, 
and  dL-played  great  eagerness,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  the  local  offlcials  worked  day 
and  niKht  to  cope  with  the  situation  This 
eaeerne.ss  will  induce  the  French  press  in 
the  future  to  give  more  attention  to  political 
Information  for  the  public.  Publishers  and 
edit  rs  must  now  come  off  their  attitude  of 
underestimati'iE;  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  of  pretending  that  the  readers  want  no 
he.^vy  ctutT,  nothing  bat  amusement 

This  strong  desire  to  vote  was  statistic;!l!y 
equal  to  that  of  1046,  but  was  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  This  time  there  was  no  ex- 
citement but  threat  earnestnes.'^.  People  felt 
that  It  mattered.  Anyone  who  spent  a  day 
at  the  polling  places  must  have  seen  that  the 
people  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  best 
means  of  conveying  their  intention:  there 
was  hesitation  to  the  last  moment  as  to  the 
exact  ticket  to  be  chosen. 

LANDSLIDE  rOR  THE   RICHT 

The  figure-  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
oricntati!;n  of  the  electorate.  It  is  pre- 
jjosterous  to  assert  that  tl-.e  French  voted 
for  the  Thli-d  Force,  the  ofBclal  view  which 
has  been  all  too  readily  accepted  by  foreign 
crre.'^pondents. 

Tlie  Third  Force  was  con.^tituted  In  1947 
when  two  of  the  founding  parties  of  the 
Fourth  Republic,  i.  e.,  the  Socialists  and  the 
MRP.  dropped  their  previous  aUiance  with 
the  Communists  and  went  on  thereafter  with 
the  Radicals,  and  kindred  elements  grouped 
around  the  Radicals,  under  the  i;;eueric  title 
of  RGR.  Thus  Socialists,  MRP,  and  RGR 
constituted  the  Third  Force  The  parties 
thus  grouped  together  in  1946  obtained  about 
10  851.000  votes.  In  1951  th^y  obtained  only 
7.312  COO  votes.  In  short,  they  lost  3.540.000 
votes. 

Thi^  cannot  be  accounted  as  anything  but 
a  very   severe  defeat.     It  means   that   more 
than  18  percent  of  the  total  number  of  voters 
left  the  Third  Force.     This  loss  affected  al- 
most exclusively  the  two  parties  which  had 
been  previously  allied  with  the  Communists 
and  which  had  been  since  1947  the  dominat- 
Ine   forces   of   the   majority— the   Socialists. 
who  lost  8  percent  of  their  electors,  and  the 
MRP  who  lost  4  7  percent  of  then    electors. 
Where    did    the    3,500,000    votes    loft    by 
the  Third  Force  go?     They  piled  up  on  the 
Right.     Taking    together   the   Gaullists   and 
the  group  of  Moderates  and  Independents, 
the  Rit;ht  obtanied  this  time  6.631,000  votes 
as    against  only   2.779,000   In    1946.     It    has 
therefore  made  the  enormous  gain  of  3.852.- 
000  votes,  a  gain  greater  than  the  loss  of  the 
Third  Force.    For  the  Right  has  drawn  upon 
former  Communist  votes. 

It  is  offlcially  conceded  that  there  has 
b^^en  a  "slight  dip"  to  the  right.  Actually, 
it  was  a  landslide.  When  a  group  wins  more 
tnan  20  percent  of  the  electorate,  this  not 
exactly  a  "slight  dip." 

Note  that  this  landsUde  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  all  three  of  the  founding  parties 
of  the  Fourth  Republic.  The  Communists 
have  lost  450.000,  the  Socialists  eeS.f'OO,  the 
MRP  2.685,000.  A  further  point  should  be 
made— the  Radicals  Joined  the  Third  Force 
a.'  minor  partners  to  policies  which  had  not 
been  theirs,  principally  moved  by  the  de- 
sire to  get  back  Into  the  government-  But 
their  political  affinities  really  lie  with  the 
Independents.  And  indeed  one  of  their 
leaders.  M  Daladier,  who  is  also  the  president 
cf  the  RGR,  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Independents  before  the  elections  to  con- 
stitute a  "Fourth  Force."  Combining  the 
RGR  and  Independent  votes  as  those  of  the 
Fourth  Force,  you  get  4,690.000. 


SlRfNGTH  or  DE  CAULLE 

To  measure  the  force  of  the  right,  we 
added  up  the  votes  of  the  Independents  ;or 
Moderates  I  with  the  Gaullists.  We  added 
the  Independents  to  those  of  the  Radicals 
to  measure  the  Fourth  Force.  Ls  it  proper 
to  add  up  all  three — Gaullists.  Independents, 
and  Radicals?  Is  this  total,  which  comes 
to  8.824.000  or  46.4  percent  of  the  voters, 
meaningful?  Does  it  correspond  to  any 
political  reality? 

I  think  it  does.  The  people  who  voted 
for  the  Gaullists.  or  the  Independents,  or 
the  Radicals,  voted  for  the  same  policies  or 
at  least  against  the  same  policies.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  lies  essentially  in  that 
Some  trust  the  general  to  carry  through  these 
policies  and  siome  mistrust  his  authori- 
tarianism. This  difference  obtains  between 
individuals:  it  also  follows  regional  lines. 

The  Gaullists  have  earnered  their  one-&f th 
of  the  national  vote  almost  exclusively  north 
of  the  Loire     In  the  southern  part  ot  France, 
his  pfrtLsans  have  made  little  headway,  and 
the    electors   have    seemed    to    trust    others, 
Fuch    as    Radicals,    to    do    the    same    Job    of 
clearint;  up  the  intellectual  rubble  of  UH4- 
46.  for   which  the  northerners   turn  to   the 
general      There  is  no  greater  difference  be- 
tween   the   Radical    and   the   GaulUst    voter 
than    there    is    between    a    Repubhcan    en- 
thusiastic  for   General   MacArthur    and   one 
who  18  not.     It  follows  from  the  foregoing 
remarks  that  a  majority  of  the  center   land 
government    of    the  center  i    will   constitute 
a   paradox— uniting   people  who  are   deeply 
divided    as    to    policies:    while    the   cleavate 
between    Fourth    Force    and    Gaullists    is    a 
matter    of    opinion    about    one    personality. 
The    Gaullists    are    certainly    Justified    in 
pointing   with   pride   to   the  fact   that   they 
have  displaced  some  20  percent  of  the  total 
vote.     Everything  that  has  been  lost  by  the 
left    or    left    center    has    been    collected    by 
them,  with  the  Radicals  and  Independents 
retaining  must  the  same  figures  as  formerly. 
The  non-Gaulllsts  can,  on  the  other  hand, 
complain   that    the   landslide   may    well    be 
nullified   In   its  parliamentary   and   govern- 
mental consequences  because  agreement  be- 
tween the  conservative  factions  is  hampered 
by   the  forceful   personality  of  the  general. 
There  the  problem  stands.    A  potential  ma- 
jority embracing  all  elements  from  the  Gaul- 
lists'to  the  MRP  would   seem  to  represent 
most  faithfully  the  trer.d  of  the  electorate. 
But  the  general's  party  is  no  ordinary  party, 
iis  destinies  are  entirely  ruled  by  one  man, 

THE  ELECTIONS   AND   FOREIGN   POUCT 

The  corresponds  very  properly  underlined 
the  complete  and  Indeed  humiliating  defeat 
of  "the  neuualist"  tickets.    This  means  that 
no  one  attaches  imp>or'taiice  to  the  views  of 
some    intellectuals    who   feel    that    France's 
safety   lies   in   sitting   amid  the  clouds   and 
from  that  altitude  keeping  the  balance  even 
between  the  giants  of  the  west  and  the  east. 
There  are  those  who  believe  in  the  good  in- 
tentions of  Russia,  the  Communist  voter,  and 
those  who  do  not,  no  middle  way.    The  num- 
bf .-  of  those  who  do  has  decreased.    The  Com- 
munists say  that  72  seats  have  been  stolen 
from  them  by  the  new  electoral  law.  they  can 
complain  of  "having  no  more  representatives 
with  4.5  million  votes  than  the  Independents 
hold  with  2.5  million.    But  they  cannot  deny 
that  they  have  lost  well-nigh  half  a  million 
vQtes — an   event   unexpected   by   them   and 
beyond  governmental  hopes:   tor  officialdom 
had  busied  Itself  in  advance  with  explana- 
tions of  a  rise  in  the  Communist  vote. 

Therefore  conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
Atlantic  policy.  The  main  difficulty  must 
lie  In  the  reluctance  of  the  Socialists  and 
of  the  MRP  to  take  necessary  measures, 
though  the  latter  at  least  wUl  presumably 
be  chastened  by  their  great  loss  of  votes, 
and  will  bow  to  the  wind  which  blew  a^vay 
so  much  of  their  following. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1951 

Mr,  JOKNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavf  to  exteiid  my  remarks,  I  include  aa 
article  Irom  11^  e  Washington  Post  cf  July 
1  by  Mr.  Julian  P.  Boyd,  the  libi-anan  of 
Princeton  University.  Mr.  Boyd  deserves 
our  vhanks  for  this  article. 

It  indicjites  the  thinking,  the  daring, 
and  the  courape  of  the  men  who  drafted 
the  Declaration  ol  Independence.  It  also 
shows  that  the  thought  expressed  in  that 
immortal  documeat  was  the  product  oi 
the  thinkin.y  of  many  men. 

To  me  it  is  inspiring  to  know  that  the 
men  of  that  day  faced  the  crisis  con- 
fronting them  courageously  and  without 
any  inhibitions  of  orthodoxy.  We  are  in 
as  grave  a  crisis  today  as  the  revolu- 
tionary fatliers  were  in  1776.  and  I  hope 
we  can  approach  a  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems in  the  same  spirit. 

Following  is  the  article: 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  author  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  the  American 
people.  Its  great  object  was  to  formu- 
late the  principles  of  government  in  such 
a  way  as  to  justify  rebellion,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  government,  as  John  Adams  pointed 
out.  was  a  subject  discussed  dally  at  almost 
every  fireside  in  America  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution.  If,  as  Jefferson  Intended,  the 
Declaration  was  "an  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican mind,"  he  was  in  this  sense  the  inspired 
amanuensis  cf  the  ijeople. 

Like  that  other  wide-ranging  intellect  of 
the  elputeenth  century,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  his  de- 
rivative authorship,  even  when  the  felicity 
of  his  prose,  the  clarity  of  his  expression, 
and  the  daring  of  his  ideas  combined  to 
stamp  the  prixluct  of  his  pen  as  Indubitably 
and  singly  Jeflersonlan.  Thus,  as  author  of 
th"  far-reaching  legal  reforms  In  Virginia 
by  which  "every  fiber  would  be  eradicated 
of  anclint  or  future  arl.tlocracy;  and  a 
foundation  laid  lor  a  government  truly  re- 
publican," Jefferson,  far  from  claiming  sole 
authorship  of  this  nt>erating  system  of  laws, 
paid  high  tribute  to  his  coadjutors,  George 
Mason  and  George  Wythe. 

The  Important  task,  as  Jefferson  wrote 
May  8.  1825.  to  Henry  Lee,  was  "Not  to  find 
out  new  principles,  or  new  arguments,  never 
before  thought  of,  not  merely  to  say  things 
which  had  never  been  said  before,  but  to 
place  before  mankind  the  common  sense  of 
the  subject,  [iMJ  terms  so  plain  and  firm  as 
to  command  their  assent,  and  to  Justify  our- 
selves in  the  Independent  stand  we  [werel 
impelled  to  take.  Neither  aiming  at  orig- 
inality of  principle  or  sentiment,  nor  yet 
copied  from  any  particular  and  previous  writ- 
ing, it  was  Intended  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  American  mind.  •  •  *  All  its  au- 
thority rests  then  on  the  harmonizing  sentl- 
mentr  of  the  day,  whether  expressed  In  con- 
versation, in  letters,  printed  essays,  or  the 
elementary  books  of  public  right,  aa  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Locke,  Sidney,  etc." 

AN    ANCIENT   LINEAGE 

Thus  did  Jefferson  share  his  authorship 
with  the  American  people  and  thus  did  ha 
Identify  the  harmonizing  sentlmenU  of  the 
day  with  concepts  of  government  which  had 
an  ancient  and  diverse  lineage.  The  Idea 
that  man  was  born  equal,  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  C2rtain  inherent  and  uaalieaable 
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rights.  tiMt  ttMM  rlgbu  con«ist*d  of  lUr. 
liberty.  »nd  tiM  pursuit  of  happlnew.  that  It 
was  th«  duty  of  governincnt  to  protect  and 
prtverre  tbese  righta.  that  the  goTcmment 
which  <Ud  not  do  »o  could  be  abolished — this 
wa«  an  ides  familiar  not  only  to  tho—  vht 
had  written  elementary  hooka  of  public 
right,  but  also  to  every  pamphleteer,  every 
lawyer,  every  miniater  of  the  Ooapel.  almoet 
every  American  lubject  of  George  III  In  the 
epochal  year  1TT6.  Indeed.  »a  one  hlatorlaa 
baa  put  it,  eome  of  the  American  writers  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  were  acquaints :! 
with  practically  all  of  the  exponents  of  the 
idea  |of  fundamental  law  I  from  Sophoclwi 
to  BlaefeatoiM. 

But  Jolin  Locke,  wboae  two  treattaea  en 
government  appeared  in  1880.  Is  general:'/ 
acocptad  by  hUttraical  and  legal  aciwlarship 
aa  the  gnat  fountainhead  of  Revolutionary 
thought  in  America.  He.  toe  like  Jefleraoc. 
drew  from  many  springs  and  was  dra^n 
from  for  many  purpoeea.  Even  Thomas 
Hobbea.  wboee  great  Leviathan  stood  at  the 
other  pole  from  Locke,  thought  all  men  are 
boaik  eqaal.  and  by  nature  free,  which,  from 
an  espooant  of  abaoluttam.  was  even  mere 
than  JaflEarsoD  oould  put  Into  the  Dcclata- 
tioa. 

Tha  RevotuUonary  dialecticians  em- 
ployed Idaaa  from  whatever  eource  bore  <tu- 
thorttative  weight,  whether  it  was  Aristot  e 
or  Cicero  among  the  ancient  writers;  cr 
Orotlua.  Piifendorf.  Vatt«l.  Burlamaqul.  and 
Montesquieu  among  the  Continentals;  or 
Bookmr.  Hoaxiley.  Loc^e.  Sidney,  and  Bu- 
chanan In  the  great  sU'eam  of  Snglish  liber- 
tarian thought. 

THX  PBDHJt'S  WORK 

What  was  new  and  revolutionary  In  tl:e 
DecIarstlOD  vas  the  fact  that  here,  for  the 
first  time.  •  political  society  formally  de- 
clared the  purpose  of  the  state,  enumerai;e<l 
totne  of  man's  natural,  rights,  and  afBrn:.ed 
the  right  of  revolution.  But  this  innova- 
tion waa  the  act  of  a  free  people,  not  an  in- 
vention erf  Jefferson.  Even  Jefferson's  in- 
clxmlon  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  an 
IndefeaitUe  right  does  not  warrant  the  as- 
sumption that  this  was  a  new  philosophy  of 
govenuiMnt,  distinctively  Jeffersonian  and 
dlBttncttvaly  American.  "Samuel  Adams  and 
other  fonovcT*  of  Locke  had  been  content 
vtth  tlM  elawlcal  enumeration  cS  life,  llb- 
«ty.  aad  property,  but  in  Jelferson's  hands 
th«  BngWah  doctrine  was  given  a  revolu- 
tixmtrf  •bIXt,'*  wrote  V.  L.  Parrlngton  in  his 
Mkla  Ctoranti  In  American  Thought.  "The 
•UtetttatlOB  at  pursuit  of  happ>tnea8  :ror 
tHtuwty  marks  a  complete  break  with  the 
Whtmtfi  doctrtne  of  property  rights  t^lat 
Lo^t  had  bequeathed  to  the  Englbih  mid- 
dle elaas.  and  the  substitution  of  a  bro&«ler 
■octoJcuteal  conoeptkm.     •     •     •'• 

In  this  Ttaw.  In  which  Parrinfton  seems 
to  pvojaet  his  own  praferenoe  for  huxaan 
rlfliti  ofm  property  rights  and  with  wMch 
otiMca  have  oooeurred,  Jafleraon's  selection 
at  the  tvcMMla  phraae  is  given  a  greater  em- 
ph»sls  ttea  even  the  all-lnduslve  doctrine 
of  tttm  rtgbt  at  revolution.  The  Idea  Utat 
la  the  and  o(  govamment  U  an 
and  It  was  embraoad  by  RlchJird 
John  Adams,  Jamas  Otla.  James  Wll- 
rtaranilar  Hamilton.  Oaorga  lilaa<3a. 
and  «  boat  of  other  coatampcoarlas  of  Jaf- 
to  say  nothing  ot  Burlamaqul, 
carta,  BoUngbroka.  azKl  a 
et  Tbomaa  Hobbaa^  John  Hull,  who  in 
d  Baaaons  of  Monarchy  Cton- 
pnhUahad  In  1661.  Idantlfled  the 
pWBVftt  Of  happlnasa  aa  a  natural  rlgh:  In 
:  ntj  natural  Uharty.  that  is  to 
I  »y  Ufa  as  justly  happy  aad  isd- 
I  to  OM  as  Z  can.  ha  {tba  monaniOi] 
gtva  away  (torn  ma  than  my 
■od  sywHtit.  for  thaaa  ara 
unatti  God  and  natura  hath  en- 


dued  me  with,  and  these  I  cannot  be  denied. 
but  by  him  that  will  deny  me  fv  hciiig 

A    POUnCAL    MANUAL 

Another  merging  of  the  phlio«op^.y  of  hap- 
p.neea  with  liberal  ptilltlcal  thought  In  the 
eighteei  th  century  stems  hack,  indeed,  to 
IjClbnltB's  theory  of  human  perfertih:lUy. 
which  was  applied  by  Chrlstun  Frederick  v  n 
WollT  in  hts  elaborate  elght-vn.ume  Jus 
Naturae  Methodo  «clertiftca  pertrartaf.um 
(Prankfurt.  740-48).  wv:\  Wolff,  hi  turn, 
was  digested,  drawn  upon  and  popularlz.-d 
by  Emerlch  de  Vattel.  whose  law  of  n'tlr^ns 
was  a  political  manual  fir  Jrhn  Adams. 
James  Wilson.  Thomas  Je.Tersun,  and  many 
other  Revolutionary  staresmen 

John  Adams  did  not  eonjider  the  maner 
open  to  question  as  being  a  novel  the*>rv  of 
g.ivenimen'.  "Upon  this  point  all  specvila- 
tlve  politicians  will  a^ree.  tlvit  the  happiness 
o;'  society  U  the  end  of  ftoverninenf  -i-*  all 
divine  and  mora!  philosopher?!  w.U  aaiee  that 
the  happiness  of  the  Individual  is  rhe  rnd 
of  man.  Prom  this  principle  It  will  fallow 
that  the  form  of  aov^rnment  which  com- 
municates ease,  comfort,  securuy.  or.  tn  one 
word,  happiness,  to  the  (treate.<t  nuciber  of 
persons,  and  In  the  s^reatest  degree,  is  t;.e 
best  " 

Jefferson  only  indicated  m  the  D«^c!:r  tl  n 
certain  unalienable  njbts  and  ai^ir.n;:  f. ,»■'.■;»; 
uere  life,  liberty,  and  ihe  pursuit  f  happi- 
ness. He  knew  the  loni?  hist'  ry  I  th-^  con- 
cept of  natural  right,"  and  the  varylr.^'  ei.u- 
meratlons  t\at  hi-^d  been  made  by  clas-slca! 
VTlters.  Like  Adams,  he  chose  the  lnc;U'  ive 
term  rathe*-  than  the  narrow  word  "prcper- 
ty."  That  he  differed  with  Locke  in  the 
chc'ce  of  this  phrase  la  infinitely  le.-'=  im- 
portant than  that  he  and  the  peer  >  i'-r 
whom  he  spoke  grounded  their  derlarr.tir.n 
u,,on  Locke's  great  Juttiflcacl.in  of  revo:uT,_  n. 
For  revcluticn.  in  both  the  Jefferscnia::  uiU 
the  Lockian  sense,  is  merely  t^e  u'-'imate 
means  of  pursuing  happiness.  w!iereby  the 
people  may  institute  new  governniont.  lav- 
ing Its  foundation  on  such  prlolples  and  jr- 
ganlzing  It«  powers  in  such  frrm.  a.-^  to  tht'm 
Ehall  aeem  most  likely  to  effect  'heir  safety 
and  happiness. 

This  assertion.  Indeed,  was  a  new  declara- 
tion among  nations."  and  the  ccnv.ctluT.a 
Uiat  led  to  It  had  been  long  In  maninnij 
Precisely  100  years  before  .Jeflcrson  Justified 
revolution  by  the  laws  of  nature  m-l  of 
nature's  God.  Philip  Ludweil.  a  yeai- 
grandfathir  of  the  Virginian  who  moved  the 
resolution  of  Independence,  declared  on  June 
28,  1S76,  that  Bacon's  rttbelli^^u  was  c,  i.- 
tiarie  to  the  law  of  G'd  or  man  "  But  Phiip 
Ludwell  spoke  for  the  csventecnth  cf-nfuy 
and  Hobbes  and  Fllmer  his  great-grand?  n, 
along  with  Jefferson,  moved  In  the  tr  dit;  ii 
of  Locke  and  Bollnarbroke  and  Vatte! 

AN     EXCKI—Zirr     MODEX. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Jefferson  w.i8 
guilty  of  plagiarizing  the  works  of  the  cL>v- 
■Icai  authors  on  the  subject  of  government. 
Some  have  seen  similarity  of  phrase  m  tr.e 
Declaration  and  In  the  second  ireutLse  by 
Locke:  others  have  seen  parallels  be'.wt-en  .t, 
and  a  passage  in  James  Wilsun  s  pamphlet, 
Oonslderations  on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Legislative  Authcnty  of  the  Biic.t>h 
Parliament.  But  even  lI  Jefferson  had 
copied  from  any  (wrticular  and  prevuus 
writing,  even  if  he  had  used  an  identifiable 
E39del — and  his  colleagues  in  Congress  would 
have  agreed  ss  to  the  excellence  of  Locke — 
the  most  that  would  be  proved  by  this  is 
that  1  e  had  failed  to  be  original  in  an  enter- 
prlsa  where  originality  would  have  been 
lataL 

Ttyt  greatness  of  hli  achievement,  aside 
from  tha  fact  that  he  created  one  cf  the 
outstanding  literary  documenu  of  the  world 
and  of  all  time,  was  that  be  identified  its 
stibUma  purpose  with   tha  roou  of   libeiai 


Tr.fiitions   that  spread   back  to  England,  to 
s<  ..tland,  to  Geneva,  to  Holland,  to  G:rmany, 
t     Rome,  ai.d  to  Athens.    In  the  fundamen- 
t.il    statement    of    national    purpose     lor    a 
j3»ople  who  were  to  embrace  many  races  and 
niuny  creeds,  nothing  could  have  b€<n  more 
a-prupnate    than   that   the   act   renouncing 
t*:e  lies  of  consanguinity  should  at  t  le  same 
tune  have  drawn  its  philosophical  J  istlflca- 
ti -n  from  traditions  common  to  all.     •     •     • 
In    the    same    manner    in    which    Locke's 
treatises  had  been  written  "to  Juatil  ^  to  the 
\v  irld  the  people  of  England,  wh<iS€  love  of 
t'-'.eir  Just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  re&o- 
luiiju   to   preserve   them,  saved  thi    nation 
\vi.t  11  it  waa  on  the  very  brink  of  sia  :ery  and 
r-un,  '    the    Dcclar.ition   of    Indepenc  ence    tia 
prepared  by  Je.Terson  and  adopted  by  Ccn- 
Eres3  was  Intended  as  "an  appenl  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  w.jr!d    .     •     •    for  Justll:catlcn." 
A.S  such  It  bore  no  necessary  antagt  nlsm  to 
the  Idea  of  kingship  In  general  but  c  nly  pos- 
tulated the  theory  that  the  right  o    revolu- 
tion could  be  exercised  when  the  particular 
fjrm   of    government   entered    Into   by    any 
people — whether    monarchy,    aristot  racy,    or 
republic  -%lolaled    the    trust    ccmn  itted    to 
it.     Grounded  upon  this  postulate  was   the 
.sonorutu  Indictment  of  George  III,  its  long 
catalog  cf  mjusuces  Implying  not   so  much 
the  wrongnes.s  of   the  needs  as  tht    sinister 
malignancy  of  the  royal  will  that  iirornpted 
the  doing  oi  them.    The  task  as&igm  d  tu  Jef- 
ferson -.v.is  n  act  ,a.s  advocate  cf  his  :o'Jntry's 
\iujje  tof'jie  the  bar  of  world  opli:iou. 

A    CHASTZ    BROADSIDE 

Inamedlately  after  the  Declare  Ion  hnd 
'.  ve:i  approved,  Congress  orr'-rcd  t  lat  it  be 
.authenticated  and  printed.  John  Har.ccck 
.si;;;;ed  this  .''.i^henticated  copy— pe  ■h?p.'!  *he 
I  K'iT  cc'py  cf  JefTcr-^cn's  handwriting  that  the 
f    niniittec  of  Five  had  reported  to  C  .mgrc -^ — 

by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  ('."ngTf.^s," 
Charles  Thcmscn  attested  it.  and  he  Com- 
mittee of  P!vc  was  ordered  to  "su  jcrlnter.d 
.nd  rrrrect  the  pre-ss"  It  mny  be  that  Jpf- 
leis.jn,  H.S  (i-.airman  of  the  omnii  :t£e,  took 
the  authenticated  copy  to  John  Dui  lap-.-per- 
haps.  It  Is  plea.«!r\nt  to  suppose,  aoctimnanied 
bv  the  greatest  of  all  colonial  prlrters — and 
w:iThed  over  Its  composition  and  p-ocf.-*  dur- 
ing the  right  of  July  4  But  ever  PrnnkUn 
could  not  h.-^ve  given  more  approj  rlHt«  c^t- 
';:'.g  to  the  calm  majesty  of  Jeffe -son's  r<>- 
n»*nces  than  the  chaste  broadside  hat  J  hn 
D'lnlap  printed. 
It    was   not    until   July    19   that   Congres-s 

rdcred  the  Deciaritlon  engroe.sed  en  parch- 
rr.Ti-  With  the  title  changed  to  "T-ie  Unanl- 
ir.r^us  Declaration  nf  the  13  UnlteC  Stares  of 
Arr.ertca '•  The  Journal  for  Augti  t  2,  177<5, 
be^rs  this  entry:  "Ttie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  being  engrossed  and  co  npared  at 
the  table  was  signed  by  the  Membi  rs."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  famous  copy  on  parch- 
ment was  not  signed  by  all  those  who  voted 
:  r  'iio  rneruiure  on  July  4;  that  some  of  those 
who  signed  It  were  not  present  li.  Congress 
jn  July  4  to  vote  upon  Its  adoj  tlon;  and 
that  not  ail  of  those  who  signed  did  so  on 
Auimst  2. 

If  this  analysis  of  the  evolution  if  the  text 
.suggests  anything,  it  Is  that  the  charter  cf 
American  liberty,  far  from  beln  ?  brought 
full-blown  Into  the  world,  was  the  result  not 
merely  of  a  single  author's  lone  y  struggle 
for  the  right  phrase  and  the  tellini  point  but 
also  of  the  focusing  of  many  mln  la — among 
them  a  few  of  the  beet  that  America  ever 
prtxluced — upon  this  world-fame  us  procla- 
mation. Embodied  in  iu  flre-test8d  text  are 
the  phrases  as  well  as  the  ideas  that  stirred 
the  American  mind  and  spirit  o  that  and 
consequent  generations.  It  Is  tl  e  embodi- 
ment of  what  Americans  were  saying  in 
countless  sermons,  speeches,  pamphlets,  let- 
ters, and  conversations— «ven  in  their  last 
Wilis  and  t«stamen';a. 
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We  owe  this  great  document  not  merely 
to  the  young  Virginian  who,  at  33,  was  al- 
ready committed  to  "eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man," 
but  also  to  a  whole  generation  of  men  who 
dared  to  embrace  the  stern  right  of  revolu- 
tion and  to  proclaim  to  their  world  and  to 
posterity  tne  high  reasons  lor  their  daring 


Lest  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday.  June  22.  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  July, 
the  day  set  apart  for  considering  the 
rf  solution  of  independence.  John  Adams, 
confident  a.s  if  the  vote  had  been  taken. 
invoked  the  ble.ssing  of  heaven  to  make 
the  new-born  Republic  more  glorious 
than  any  which  had  gone  before. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Members, 
probably  on  that  day  51  in  number,  ap- 
peared in  their  places. 

The  business  of  the  day  began  with 
readmt?  various  letters.  amon.g  others 
one  from  Washington,  who  returned  the 
whole  number  of  his  men,  present  and 
fit  for  duty,  including  the  one  regiment 
of  artillery,  at  7.754,  The  state  of  the 
arms  of  this  small  and  inconsiderable 
body  was  still  more  inauspicious:  of  near 
1,400  the  firelocks  were  bad;  more  than 
827,  more  than  half  the  whole  number 
of  infantry,  had  no  bayonets.  Of  the 
militia  who  had  been  called  for,  only 
aboui  a  thousand  had  joined  the  camp; 
and  with  this  force  the  general  was  to  de- 
fend extensive  lines  against  an  army, 
near  at  hand,  of  30,000  veterans.  An  ex- 
press from  Lee  made  known  that  53 
ships  with  Clinton  had  arrived  before 
Charleston  o'  which  the  safety  was  in- 
volved in  doubt. 

A  letter  from  Washington  of  tlje  ?9th 
of  June,  was  then  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Howe  and  45  ships  or 
more,  laden  with  troops,  had  arrived  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  that  the  whole  fleet 
was  expected  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  resolution  agreed  to  on  July  2 
reads: 

Revoked.  That  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  o£  right,  ought  to  be.  free  and  inde- 
pendent States;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them,  and 
the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is.  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved. 

On  July  4.  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  the  formal  Declaration  stating 
to  the  world  the  reasons  for  the  vote 
taken  on  July  2.  At  the  time,  John 
Adams  thought  that  July  2  would  be 
celebrated  ever  after,  but  the  more  spec- 
tacular Declaration  caught  the  public 
recognition,  and  the  day  of  its  adoption 
at  once  became  the  national  holiday. 

The  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, July  1.  1776,  mention  the  reading 
of  letters  from  Greneral  Washington, 
two  written  the  27th  of  June,  one  the 


28th,  and  one  the  29tli.  The  letters  are 
not  quoted  in  the  Jjurnals  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  but  three  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  Writings  of  Washington — 
Ford.  The  statistics  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Continental  Army  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  letters,  but  in  the  letter 
of  June  28  Washington  states  that  he  is 
enclosing  a  general  return  of  the  Army. 
This  general  return  is  evidently  the 
source  of  the  data  about  firelocks,  bayo- 
nets, and  so  forth.  We  have  checked 
the  figures  in  the  general  return  as 
printed  in  Peter  Force,  American  Ar- 
chives, fourth  series,  volume  6,  columns 
1119-1122.  and  find  them  as  follows: 

Men  present  and  fit  for  duty 7.  754 

Available   mus>kets 9,  !I88 

Of  these  muskets  the  firelocks — 

Were  good  on 6.921 

Were  bad  on 1,351 

Wanting  on 816 

Bayonets  were  wanting  on 3.827 


Extension  of  Defense  Prodnction  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1951 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speal:er,  I  am 
convinced  that  one  reason  that  America 
has  attained  its  stature  in  the  xi'orld  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  people  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  devotion  to  such  important 
characteristics  as  fair  play  and  justice. 
We  do  not  hke  to  see  the  little  man  beat- 
en up  by  bullies  and  we  resent  injustice 
AH  herever  we  find  it.  Stacking  the  cards 
is  an  unpardonable  practice. 

In  discussing  the  E>efense  Production 
Act  and  its  extension  we  may  profitably 
examine  it  in  the  relentless  light  of  that 
criterion.  Is  this  legislation  just?  Is  it 
as  fail-  as  possible  to  all  those  affected 
by  it? 

The  basic  Defense  Production  Act 
meets  that  test.  It  was  de.signed  to 
stabilize  our  economy  for  little  man  and 
big  man  alike.  It  established  a  set  of 
rules  of  the  game  which  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  all. 

To  that  esssentially  fair  act  we  are 
now  proposing  to  add  a  series  of  limita- 
tions and  qualifications  that,  ix)  a  large 
measure,  take  away  that  quality.  Many 
of  these  proposals  stack  the  cards.  Par- 
ticularly they  stack  it  against  one  of  the 
largest  segments  of  our  population — the 
American  consumer;  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  biiy  the  necessities  of  life  and  as 
many  luxuries  as  they  can  sifford  after — 
and  only  after — those  necessities  are 
paid  for. 

We  all  know  what  happened  when  Ko- 
rea sent  our  prices  spiraling.  We  call 
it  a  spiral  but  in  some  ways  it  resem- 
bled a  tornado.  When  the  wind  died 
down  as  the  result  of  the  general  price 
freeze,  prices  were  all  mixed  up.  Some 
manufacturers  and  retailers  hid  boosted 
prices  unnecessarily  in  anticipation  of  a 
freeze;  others  had  tried  to  hold  the  line 


as  long  as  possible.  Customary  price 
relationships  between  producer  and 
wholesaler  and  retailer  were  jumbled. 
Our  entire  price  structure  was  abnormal. 

The  general  prize  freeze  was  not  fair. 
The  OPS  itself  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
it  was  inequitable  to  freeze  prices  when 
they  were  so  distorted. 

But  the  situation  demanded  drastic 
action  and  drastic  action  was  taken. 
Ever  since  that  original  freeze,  the  OPS 
has  been  eliminating  Inequities  in  spe- 
cial regulations.  Thousands  of  hours 
cf  study  have  been  devoted  to  develop- 
ing procccures  which  would  insofar  as 
humanly  possible,  be  fair  to  all.  Where 
prices  were  too  low  in  relation  to  costs. 
roll  forwards  have  been  permitted. 
Where  prices  are  unnecessarily  high,  the 
OPS  has  ordered  some  roll-backs  and 
planned  to  isMie  additional  ones. 

The  net  result  of  these  actions  would 
be  the  stabilization  of  any  economy  in 
which  many  of  the  distortions  present 
at  tlie  time  of  the  general  freeze  had 
been  removed.  And  most  important,  this 
position  of  stabilization  would  be  reached 
at  a  reasonable  plateau  of  prices. 

There  are  many  people  who  have 
charged  that  even  this  was  too  high,  but 
it  was  tJae  lowest  level  which  could  fairly 
and  justifiably  be  used. 

By  adopting  an  amendment  which 
would  prevent  roll- backs  of  any  piices 
we  are  to  some  extent  starting  again. 

We  are  nullifying  to  a  large  extent  a 
whole  series  of  OPS  regulations  in  the 
manufacturer's  field  covering  a  wide 
range  of  items  which  are  important  in 
the  cost  of  hving,  and  for  the  military 
program. 

It  IS  possible  that  we  would  be  able 
to  eventually  stabilize  the  price  struc- 
ture as  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing. But  I  think  it  is  incontrovertible 
that  when  and  if  those  prices  were  sta- 
bilized some  months  from  now,  it  would 
be  on  a  much  higher  price  plateau  than 
we  are  now  on. 

If  all  prices  are  to  be  adjusted  one  to 
another  on  the  basis  of  the  highest, 
whether  reasonable  or  not,  there  is  only 
one  way  prices  can  go — up. 

That  is  unfair.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
America  :  consumer  who,  it  is  estimated, 
will  have  to  pay  roughly  $5,000,000,000 
per  year  more  than  he  would  otherwise 
pay  for  the  things  he  needs  and  uses 
and  the  weapons  of  defense  he  must  buy 
through  taxes. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  in 
fact,  some  of  this  excessive  cost  will  be 
returned  in  higher  taxes  on  the  profits 
that  the  manufacturers  will  make. 

In  tlie  first  place,  of  course,  only  a 
part  of  excessive  profits  are  paid  to  the 
Government  in  taxes.  And  more  Im- 
portant, next  year's  profit  taxes  will  not 
stop  this  year's  inflationary  spiral. 

Higher  taxes  now  mean  a  higher  cost 
cf  living  now.  A  higher  cc«t  of  living 
will  be  particularly  harmful  to  tiiose  who 
are  trying  to  live  on  a  pension  or  social 
security.  Those  persons  on  fixed  in- 
comes such  as  salaries  will  suffer  first 
and  the  most.  Wage  earners  whose  earn- 
ings are  tied  In  with  the  cost  of  living 
will  increase  their  demands.  We  will 
jeopardize  the  entire  wage  stabilization 
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progmm.  Pressure  on  all  prices  will  be 
strengthered. 

If  we  forbid  these  roll-backs  we  will 
take  away  from  the  American  people  the 
$700,000,000  they  would  save  in  lower 
meat  prices. 

W(>  will  take  away  from  the  American 
people  the  estimated  $1,000,000,000  per 
year  they  would  save  in  btillding  ma- 
terials cost. 

We  will  be  forcing  the  American  peciple 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  they  should 
for  many  ttons  of  furniture,  cotton,  nigs, 
plastic  products,  and  steel  bedding. 

If  we  forbid  these  roU-backs  we  are 
taking  the  equity  out  of  this  legislation 
no  matter  how  we  may  phrase  our  pre- 
amble to  It.  If  we  forbid  these  roll-backs 
we  are  oot  playing  fair  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Price  Roll-Backs 


Yto  Pay  Toor  Moaey  aod  Get  Tou 
Ckoke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IK  THX  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Pres- 
ident never  wearies  of  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  Nation  for  sacrifice  and 
ecoDomy.  Somehow  his  words  never 
quite  get  across  to  the  administrators  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  should  be 
Ustenlxw  hardest. 

For  example :  It  has  been  revealed  that 
the  Army  has  bought  a  total  of  68.0()0.- 
000  can  openers  since  the  Korean  war 
began.  We  have  approximately  l.SOO.- 
000  men  in  the  Army.  Nobody  has 
talked  In  terms  of  more  than  3,500.000 
men  If  tbe  worst  situation  came  about 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  This 
would  mean  almost  20  can  openers  per 
man.    How  would  he  carry  his  rifle? 

Far  tlie  year  1961  the  Army  has  set  up 
a  Usttog  of  4,e30.000  web  belts  a-  Its  re- 
qniroDcntB.  Each  man  gets  one  per 
year.  On  tbe  present  iMsia  this  is  three 
per  man.  Oombat  boot  requirements 
were  IMed  at  11.753,000  pairs,  although 
tbe  Army  expects  to  us?  only  4.800.000 
pairs  at  most 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Acrleulture  was  selling  surplus 
butter  at  tbe  bargain  price  of  15  cents 
per  pound  to  Italy.  It  got  rid  of  5.500.- 
000  pouDdL  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  Army 
quartermaster  was  buying  5.000.000 
pounds  of  oJeomargarine  at  2SH  cents 
per  pound. 

When  you  talk  about  heavy  consumer 
buytnt  as  a  factor  in  puabint  InflatJon 
upipud.  do  not  forget  these  facts.  Army 
blankets  have  fooe  up  from  June  1850 
from  ITiB  to  $1«.  combat  boots  ftom 
••.«S  to  illJS.  Amy  mattresses  from 
$7JI  to  tlS.ia.  8eare>nish  buying  by 
tbe  Goffcnment  did  this,  unnecessarily. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  !»rw  jtKssY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  RODTNO.  Mr  Bpf'akpr.  it  1^ 
ironic  that  after  deciding  to  chain  the 
threatening  ^iant  of  inflation  wp  should 
first  debate  the  advi.'^abil  ty  nf  handruff- 
ing  the  agency  we  havp  creatrd  to  do 
battle  with  him. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  what  inflation 
can  do  when  it  it  allowed  to  roam  ram- 
pant through  a  nation.  We  havp  too 
many  examples  in  histor>'  of  thi.s  terrify- 
ing and  destructive  power.  We  caut;ht  a 
glimpse  of  his  power  after  the  United 
States  went  to  war  in  Korea  and  pr;Cf  - 
in  the  United  States  soared  from  rlay  to 
day  and  from  hour  to  hour. 

It  IS  generally  recognized  that  as  i.^ie 
defense  program  accelerate^;,  rh^^^e 
forces  will  become  .=;tronser,  not  \v>-'Akvv 

But  Instead  of  building  up  our  defen.se 
for  the  rigors  ahead,  we  are  considering 
a  variety  of  measures  that  will  elltctive- 
ly  sap  our  strength. 

What  are  some  of  these  mea.>iir'  < ' 

One  of  them  is  the  provision  that  no 
quota  or  other  re-^tnction  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  quantity  of  livr^'oc.k 
slaughtered  by  any  processor. 

This  provision  drains  the  vitality  from 
the  entire  OPS  meat  program.  It  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  from  OP  A 
day^  when  a  special  committee  of  this 
House  determined  that  black  marketing 
started  with  many  fly-by-night  slaugh- 
terers who  jumped  into  business  to  get 
rich  quicic. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  OP  A  experi- 
ence, the  OPS  has  set  up  controls  at  a 
focal  place  in  the  meat-distribution  sys- 
tem— the  slaughterer.  The  hard  school 
of  trial  and  error  has  taught  us  that  if 
price  control  Is  to  be  effective,  meat  must 
move  through  established  and  legitimate 
channels. 

That  is  essential  if  we  are  to  irusure 
normal  distribution  of  meat,  protect  le- 
gitimate enterprises  in  the  meat  busi- 
ness from  financial  hardship,  and  insure 
compliance  with  price-ceihng  regula- 
tions. There  are.  of  course,  other  rea- 
sons for  confining  slaughterers  to  re- 
sponsible operators.  Among  these  ?»re 
the  fact  that  it  assures  hygienic  slaugh- 
tering and  the  preservation  of  much- 
needed  byproducts  used  in  the  making  of 
drugs  such  as  in-sulia  and  ACTH  and  the 
proper  handling  of  hides  which  is  most 
important  in  view  of  the  current  need 
for  leather. 

But  registration  alone  is  not  enoug^i. 
We  need  quotas  as  well.  The  only  way 
that  I  can  explain  failure  to  recognize 
this  fact  Is  that  the  OPS  quota  system 
Is  not  understood  and  that  the  word 
"quota"  somehow  conjures  up  the  idea 
of  limitation.  Any  such  ideas  are  com- 
pletely contrary  to  the  truth  The  OPS 
quotas  do  not  limit  the  number  of  cattle 


brought  to  market;  they  menly  Insure 
that  each  legitimate  slaughti  rer  shall 
get  his  fair  share  of  the  total  available 
supply. 

When  OPS  sets  the  quota  as  !  0  percent 
of  the  same  month  of  1950.  it  m  'ans  that, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  the  total 
amount  of  cattle  coming  to  mirket  \\;11 
be  '  nly  90  percent  of  that  19f0  month. 
The  total  of  cattle  coming  to  narket  is 
10  prrcent  less,  and  each  slau  hterer  is 
c  ;^  proportionately — 10  percen  .  If  it  is 
e-'.:  ma  ted  that  more  cattle  are  commc: 
t.:  market,  than  came  in  1950  during  the 
'.im»'  month,  each  slaughten  r  gets  a 
I.i:  _er  quota.  The  purpose  of  he  quota 
<v-f.fm.  then,  is  to  divide  the  <  attle  ac- 
t  jally  marketed  among  the  slaaghterers 
.;i  normal  proportions. 

The  quota  sy?-tem.  In  my  o  )inion  as 
vvtll  as  in  the  opinion  of  those  men 
r.iareed  with  responsibility  for  it.  is  es- 
-  ntial  to  the  meat  control  pro<  ram  and 
the  meat  control  program  is  es.  ential  to 
our  entire  campaign  for  stabilijation  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

If  we  abolish  this  quota  systcn  we  are 
P'ltrini;  on  the  handcuffs. 

There  is  another  way  we  are  i  roposmg 
to  weaken  ourselves.  We  are  i  roposme 
t  ;  -x-'end  this  bill  for  a  mucl;  shorter 
t  me  than  the  2  years  requested  As  the 
Price  Administrator  informed  a  commit- 
t  e  of  this  House: 

If  the  act  Is  extended  for  2  year  .  business 
can  plan  more  intelligently.  The  assurance 
that  price  controls  will  continue  over  such 
1  period  will  eliminate  the  spcci  latlve  in- 
0  ri'ive  for  inventory  accumulatlo  i  by  busl- 
.■>^'=.s  and  scarce  buying  by  the  p  iblic  pen- 
f'rr:'y  If  nn  the  other  hand.  tJie  life  of 
;  r.rf'  rontrrls  l3  uncer'ftln.  cnmp  lance  will 
>♦>  difficult  to  obtain.  Roods  will  le  held  ofT 
the  marltet.  and  production  will  b.'  retarded. 

The  President  has  clearly  ind  cated  his 
belief  that  the  entire  mobilize tion  and 
stabilization  program  must  gc  forward 
even  thou,ch  some  settlement  i;  reached 
with  respect  to  the  Korean  situation 

If  we  fail  to  extend  this  bill  for  2  years 
we  are  putting  on  the  handcuffs. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
we  are  discussing  the  weaken!: ig  of  our 
Defense  Production  Act  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  strengthening  it  I  have 
time  to  touch  only  lightly  on  one  of  ma- 
.]or  sisniflcance — an  amendmeit  which 
would  limit  roll-backs. 

The  cost  of  any  such  ill-onsldered 
action  cannot  be  measured  ii  dollars 
alone.  To  be  sure  it  would  cast  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  .savings  that  might  have  been 
made.  But  just  as  serious  would  be  its 
effects  on  the  attitude  of  ou-  people. 
Thev  would  begin  to  question,  and  with 
some  cau.se.  the  entire  stabiliza:ion  pro- 
gram. To  freeze  prices  at  thr  highest 
levels  ever  reached  and  then  tc  prohibit 
roll-backs  makes  a  mockery  of  . stabiliza- 
tion. 

If  we  prohibit  roll-backs  of  aiy  prices 
no  matter  how  far  they  may  \<e  out  of 
hne  we  are  truly  putting  on  tlie  hand- 
cuffs. 

The  American  people  demanc  and  the 
world  situation  demands  a  worl^able  and 
cfTective   Defense   Production    \ct   that 
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can  successfully  do  the  job  for  which  it 

i.s  designed. 

This  Congress  must  meet  that  chal- 
lence.     It  will  not  do  so  if  it  adopts  some 

of  thp-e  unwi.se  and  unnecessary  limita- 
tioiis  we  are  contemplating'. 


Have  We  Forgotten  Our  American  Princi- 
ples of  1776? — The  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Proclaims  the 
Right  of  the  Enslaved  Czech  and  Slovak 
Peoples  To  Revolt  Against  Their 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

■;F    WLSCO.N^IN 

IN  TKi:  KOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  Of  Wi.'^con^in  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  March  16.  1950.  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  said: 

■oWCver  much  we  m.ay  sympathize  with 
the  SOTiei  citizens  who  for  reasons  beddPd 
deep  in  hi.story  are  obliged  to  live  uiider  it, 
we  are  not  ^ttempnne  to  change  the  ^jv- 
emmental  or  social  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  July  4,  1776.  the  founders  of  our 
Government.  Thomas  Jefferson.  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams.  Benjamin 
FVanklin.  Charles  Carroll  of  CarrolUon, 
and  51  others  said; 

That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends — life,  liber- 
ty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  aboiish  it. 
and  to  institute  new  gcvernmeni.  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organiz- 
li:^  its  pcwers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
ece.ni  most  iiSeiy  to  effect  their  safety  and 
liappi:iess. 

In  November  of  1945,  speaking  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York,  at  a 
gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Acheson  agreed  that  Soviet 
Rus.<:a  should  have  friendly  states 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occasion  he 
agreed  to  the  Soviet  s  slave  slate  system. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  half 
the  people  of  the  world  are  slaves  of 
tyranny  whose  advice  should  we  follow, 
Acheson  s  or  the  founding  fathers? 

Tomorrow.  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
re.solution  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovak  peoples,  the  text 
of  which  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Wnereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  in  the  following  words:  "That  all  men 
a.'-e  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Th.it  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed — that  whenever  any 
fern  of  government  becomes  destructiTe  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
a  ter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  new 
goveriimeut,  laying,  its  foundation  on  stJCh 


principle*  and  organizing  At  powers  in  such 
tc-tra.  Hi.  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect    their    safety    and    happiness  ;    and 

Whereas  the  American  peopi?  tjelieve  these 
principles  are  uiuversal  and  :iup!y  to  all 
men.  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  under  lU 
forms  of  government;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
esi>ential  truths,  among  which  ire  that  the 
Creator  is  the  author  of  every  I  uman  beiu^ 
and  the  source  of  his  rights  and  that  neither 
the  state  nor  any  other  human  agency  h.is 
Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any  human  be;:.g  c-r 
folate  his  rights;  that  the  state  is  a  servant 
tn  n:ar;kind  and  not  its  master  i  nd  may  not 
pervert  us  adn-lnistrsttive  and  pjuce  p' wers 
Pj  as  to  make  of  them  a  weapon  to  vio.late 
human  rights  or  to  terrorize  the  pe<:.)ple, 
that  there  is  a  brc'therho<xl  of  ir.en  but  only 
u:  uer  the  fatherhxid  o.  God.  and 

Whereas  communism  we^^rs  a  ;iumanttarl- 
f  I  ciOHk  and  poses  as  tlie  messiah  of  social 
J  U.St  ice  but  In  reality  has  give-n  rise  to  the 
n-i>>st  reactionary  regime  of  cur  time  ba.sed 
nn  barbarifen;  and  slavery  as  a  result  oi  its 
1mm  rut  drjctrme  founded  m  mi.iice  setting 
man  against  man,  cii?s.'=  agaiiis;  cl.iss,  and 
ai;  ir.e:.  a,^aiii.>.  G-xJ:   and 

W:-.ereas  communism  thrusts  I'self  beyond 
ci'- .i  ervernment  and  political  philosophy, 
canning  the  whoie  man.  denylnj  alt  spirit- 
ual values,  den;,  mu  his  mahenibie  riEnts. 
and  seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings 
crp-ited  by  G'-d  m  His  image  t:ito  soal'ess 
bioloeical  units,  htted  into  a  military  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  i.  world  rev- 
olution:   and 

Where;is  the  Communist  rec;me  In  the 
Sovitt  Union  destrDyed  all  pcssibuity  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovjik  peoples  fcllowing  World  War  II.  and 
plunged  Czechoslovakia  into  communism,  by 
Indu-  ng  under  deceitful  pretenjes  the  exile 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  eiter  into  a 
treaty  with  it  In  December  1943  pledging 
friendship,  reciprocal  noninterference  Into 
domestic  matters,  mutual  assistance  and 
p<:«i»ar  cooperation,  and,  then,  by  subse- 
quently violating  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty  In  innumerable  instances  and  in  the 
most  flagrant  manner,  such  as:  Forcing  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  to  forfeit  Ru- 
thenia  to  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  wwh 
of  the  Ruthenian  people;  by  pre.icrlbmg  and 
eliminating  some  traditional  poli:lcal  parties, 
particularly  the  Farmers'  Agrarian  Party, 
the  largest  pohtical  party  In  OKchoelovakla, 
the  National  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Peoples  Party  in  Slovakia,  in  order  to  form 
a  coalition  government  in  which  the  Com- 
munists seized  the  key  governmental  and 
administrative  positions;  by  imposing  rigid 
and  centralized  state  control  on  practically 
ail  industry  and  the  entire  economy  In  tho 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Industrl.il  and  mili- 
tary machine  in  complete  dlsn-gard  of  the 
welfare  of  Czechoslovakia:  following  tn  all 
this  the  one  aim  of  seizing  absolute  control 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  moral  bases 
of  the  Czechoslovak  state:  and 

Whereas  the  Communists  after  thus  gain- 
ing control  of  the  key  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment ultimately  destroyed  a!!  opposition 
and  seized  complete  power  in  Czechoslovakia 
by  intimidating  and  undermining  from  with- 
in the  existing  political  parties  opposing  the 
Communists:  The  Natlonailiit  Socialist 
Party,  the  Peoples  Party,  anc  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  and  by  helping  to  create 
subservient  political  parties  sucli  as  the  Slo- 
vak Democratic  Party,  and  the  Slovak  Free- 
dom Party,  by  terrorizing  and  Immobilizing 
the  people  with  freightenlng  demonstrations 
of  power  and  force  Incited  and  conducted  by 
Communist  Action  Comnalttees.  and.  finally, 
in  the  so-called  February  coup  of  1&48,  by 
the  use  of  force  and  threat  of  .'Soviet  armed 
intervention,  seized  control  of  all  media  of 


Information,  arrested  members  of  Farllamer.t 
and  ot  the  government,  and.  forcibly  Install- 
ing themselves  in  all  governmental  and  ad- 
mmistratlve  positions,  they  took  over  com- 
plete control  of  the  state,   and 

Whtreas  communism  has  taken  the  Uvea 
of  untold  numbers  of  human  beings  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  has  employed  unspeak- 
aoie  brutalities  to  enslave  the  population: 
Ey  robbing  peasanu  of  their  farms  and 
tr.insfcrming  them,  even  where  left  in  nomi- 
nal ownership  of  the  land  into  agricultural 
rvbvjto  manipulated  by  the  state;  and  by  forc- 
ii;g  them  into  Communist-controlled  ccop- 
er.i;ives  as  a  transitory  ?tage  to  complete 
cuilectlvization  of  the  land;  and  by  degrad- 
in?  them  into  mere  Imitations  of  the  Soviet 
m  del.  by  chaining  workers  to  their  fac- 
turu:^  and  tfiiiisforming  them  Into  indus- 
tr.t-1  robots  by  subjecting  ihem  to  arbitrary 
and  competitive  forced  standards  In  wcrk. 
by  regimenting  them  in  state-controlled 
labor  unioris  preverted  from  their  pro[?er 
function  to  IrLstrumeat.^  of  the  most  ruth- 
less state  capitalism  tbe  world  has  ever 
known:  by  depriving  Intellectuals  and  all 
people  of  freedom  of  creative  vrork  and 
thoug-ht  and  transforming  them  into  servile 
slav.-s  of  the  .state,  by  submitting  untold 
numbers  to  the  subhuman  conditions  of 
mas.s  imprisonment  -^nd  lorced-labor  cam.ps; 
ov  murdering  the  bc^c  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  last  spark,  of  man's 
longing  for  undivided  and  national  freedom. 
and  to  destroy  the  Czech  and  Slovak  tradi- 
tiiii*^   and  cultures;    and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  family  In 
Czechsiovakla  by  Inordinate  control  of  the 
children  and  their  forced  indoctrination  In 
coinmuniini.  and  by  setting  members  of  the 
s,»n-.«'  family  agaiiist  one  another  through 
fear  and  terror,  and 

Whereas  communism  after  the  brutal  tor- 
ture and  muck  trial  of  the  three  Slovak 
bishops.  Jan  Vojuiissak.  Dr  Mlchal  Buzalka. 
and  Pavol  Gojdic  and  the  persecution  and 
dispossession  of  Archlbishop  Josef  Reran 
and  ether  religious  leaders.  Is  In  the  piocess 
of  destroying  rtiiglon  In  Czechoslovakia  by 
f(jstering  schism,  by  encroaching  ruthlessly 
on  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  re- 
ligious expression,  by  subjecting  to  political 
control  the  discharge  by  clergymen,  priests, 
and  bishops  of  their  duties  as  preachers  of 
the  word  of  God  and  spiritual  counsellors  of 
man.  by  Imprisoning,  intimidating,  and 
terrorizing  the  duly  authorized  leaders  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  has  been  the  price- 
less heritage  of  the  Slovak  and  the  Czech 
people,  by  seeking  to  establish  schismatic 
religious  associations  and  to  disrupt  from 
within  and  control  from  without  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  the  churches,  de- 
stroying religious  schools  and  eliminating 
the  religious  Instruction  of  the  children,  by 
introducing  Marx-Leninist  doctrine  Into 
theological  seminaries  and  by  deifying 
Stalin,  the  leader  of  the  Red  regime:  and 

Whereas  communism  is  destroying  the 
substance  of  Czechoslovakia  by  ravaging  the 
farmlands,  by  stripping  It  out  of  lu  re- 
sources, by  transforming  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  army  Into  a  tool  of  communism  and 
by  forging  the  entire  country  of  Czecho- 
slovakia Into  an  ai-senal  for  fu  ther  Com- 
munist aggression;  and 

Whereas  communism  in  order  to  extend 
still  further  Its  tyranny  concentrates  tu 
efforts  on  promoting  artiaclai  hostile  feeliagi 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  the  people  of  th« 
United  States  and  of  other  free  nations 
whotie  basic  aspirations  as  human  t>elnga 
are  Identical,  and  who  have  xk>  real  con* 
fllctlng  Interests;  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Moacow 
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Oomaitxiitet  regime  that  now  en«il«T«i  the 
Caech  and  SloTmJt  peopJ*«  or  with  th«  C»ech- 
Blrrmk  puppet  reflnse  nomlnilly  headed  by 
Klemtnt  Oottwald.  and  reco^jnlUon  of  thU 
puppet  regime  as  a  leglttmate  gcTernitent. 
materially  and  morally  ■trengthena  the 
tyranny  In  Its  power,  wef  *en«  the  realattmce 
of  the  aoralt  and  Caech  people  to  Comrnu- 
nist  tyranny  and  dlma  their  hopes  for 
Ubermtton;  such  agreementa  being  used  by 
the  Communist  regime  only  to  lu  advantage 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  greater 
■trength.  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  every 
other  country  aeeWng  honorably  to  compose 
dlfrerencea  with  It.  U  being  one  of  the  prime 
technique*  of  communism  to  disregard  truth 
and  honor  and  the  obligation  of  agreements 
whenever  oppoitune;  and 

Whereas  in  contrast  to  the  treachei-ous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  In  the  free  ccun- 
trlea  of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  In- 
tematloaal  communism,  there  exists  in 
CseehoalovaWa.  potential  forces  for  !ree- 
dom— eapectaUy  the  underground  forces  In 
81ov«Ua  now  Ui  action— composed  of  a  gxeat 
in*tanti  of  the  people  who  yearn  for  llb.?rty, 
whldk  foreee.  if  further  activated  by  the 
encouragement  and  poeltlve  aid  of  free  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  wlU  strengthen  them  under 
the  communist  tyranny  and  prepare  the  way 
for  tMir  *v«»tual  liberation  and  thus  help 
Dlaoe  manJflnd  on  the  path  to  peace:  and 

Wilt  ■  «•■  peat  tragic  mistakes  In  the  poll- 
el«a  of  eartatn  of  the  free  nations  toward 
CwehoalOTakla.  Including  that  of  the  United 
Stataa.  baaed  on  the  aaaimiptlon  that  col- 
toborstlon  with  the  Communists  was  pos- 
glble.  and  a  failure  fully  to  understand  the 
true  nature,  extent,  and  enormity  of  com- 
munlan'a  aggieealve  dealgna,  have  substan- 
tlaUy  contributed  toward  the  strengthening 
of  the  Communlat  regime  In  C«echoalovakla 
and  toward  the  placing  of  the  International 
ComxmmiMt  conspiracy  In  a  poaltlon  where  It 
U  hjw  a  dew  and  present  danger  to  world 
peaea  and  the  free  piogtsas  of  mankind. 
compeiUBf  the  United  States  and  other  Jree 
nnfvw»*  again  to  undertake  a  vast  program 
of  rtaroMiDent;  and 

Wlicicaa  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  woold  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
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_       ,  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 

•a'atttourt  to  eompose  differences  with  the 
fkwmmyfotak  logime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ueats  toSTtng  nndlsturbsd  said  regime  and 
Mi  preasBt  cbcrbous  eonquesta  of  aggrss- 
wm.  over  a  psrtod  sf  year*,  place  a 
tag  bqnitn  of  aroManents  upon  the  free 
tlwt  aveBtaaUy  eould  wM.  of  itaelf. 
IiseJiaii,  and  sueh  agreements  and 
voold  tend  to  stabUta*  aald  regime 
la  Its  eonqiMeta  and  give  a  benediction  to 
ft  wv  of  Ufa  that  hea  declared  war  on  all 
aatore  under  its  control:  and 
„'«■■  ttos  world  cannot  long  continue  to 
I  kaif  sUve  and  half  trse :  How.  therefor*, 
b*  It 

ttitmtt  ftr  the  Hotut  of  Bepreatntattvea 
{th0  atnmtt  eoueurring).  Tbftt  th*_Coagr— s 
of  th*  XTWted  8Ute*  hereby  reaams  the 
hMovle  fM*nd*hlp  ot  tiie  Amerloan  peopl* 
with  ttM  p*o^  of  Ctoeboakrrakla  b*tw*en 
vbOBi  tkSM  ar*  lannmerable  tie*  of  kinship 
and  eoneamtBc  who**  mutual  asplratkma 
SiX  duBoeracy.  liberty,  and  Jostles  there  baa 
always  bean  an  alllanos:  that  tbe  American 
for  tbaae  asplratkm*  and  this  al- 
ii* dMp  bacao**  tli*  TJnltod  State*  eg 
I  f uvidad  and  «••  bum  la»t*ly 

mo.  t.    (•)    Tk*   OOMTMi   Of   Vbt   UBlt*d 


that  Mm  yio^ea  o( 

k  ttoft  fflgM  a  atff- 

tob*  piwiwd  by 

at 

wOk  la  a  fr*e  *l*ctloB;  and  tbat  no 


nation  m&j  deprive  them  of  thflr  t,rr1'  rv 
by  force  or  threat  of  fr  rre  airl  'h.r.  n  i:  irirn 
may  keep  their  tprrirorv  bv  force 

(b)  V  Is  furt.hfr  fxpre-'ser;  r  i  h*-  the  f\r'i-. 
conviction  of  -.he  Amfrlran  p^^oplp  •>..«'  M-.e 
people  of  CaechC""!.  vHkia  have  'he  rlih'  "o 
the  tiAf.:c  fr.?PcS^;i.b  f^r  -Ahich  ^hpv  h..-*-  1  :  .t 
struggled  and  f'>r  whlen  !n  W  rM  w.-  ri 
they  together  with  th^r  free  pe  r  »■  ='-^'l 
their  fclood.  amoni?  which  fTfPd'mti  ^r. 

(1)  The  rl;;ht  of  pea^'in'!  to  th-;:  '  xn 
land,  to  work  tt  as  thfv  ne"  f.t  and  t  r\<.r-<  -» 
of  the  fruirj»  nt  th' tr  labor  tis  •hpy  ff  rr 

(2 1  The  T:^ht  r.{  the  ^'vkft^  '■■  >p!e-n 
freely  the  type  and  place  oi  Mifsr  •■-rr-l'-T- 
ment,  and  to  obtain  equitable  w  if"';  :  1 
decent  wTklng  hrur«  and  ccnd:--;'  t-^ 
throuj^h  the  r^janizatmn  if  their  own  truly 
Independent    tnde-untons 

■  3i  The  right  of  lntpnectt:al>»  t'l  frf'''i  •r. 
of  sclentlfio  and  artistic  rreari';n  t^  tr«*'"l  n. 
of  cultural  intercourse  wiMi  the  wh  ^  v  r  !. 
and  to  the  estabii-shnient  "I  p.iu- 1- ^  t:  i: 
scientific,  and  cultural  Inititu';  i.-  :;.^!r;- 
pendent  of  state  crntrol: 

(4)  The  right  of  polttlca!  prl=r>ner<;  f  «'! 
classes  to  Immediate  liberation  ar.d  -lu:  '.n 
rehabCitation: 

(b)  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  ?pee<-h,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press: 

(6>  The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  In  their  pers.  :.s. 
houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreas'  li- 
able searches  and  seizures;; 

(71  The  right  of  the  people  to  life  lib- 
erty, and  private  ownership  of  property,  tne 
right  of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  in  accordance  with  principles  of  law 
and  Justice; 

(8)  The  freedom  of  movement  within  tne 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upt  :i  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  In  all  peaceful  activities. 

(9)  The  freedom  of  families  from  the  C<  m- 
munlst  *ray  of  life  and  from  undue  state 
Interference  and  control,  and  of  parents  m 
the  education  of  their  own  children; 

(10)  The  freedom  of  the  armed  forces 
to  defend  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  peoples,  the  right  and  obligation 
of  the  armed  farces  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  Communist  tyranny,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used 
by  the  Communist  tryanny  as  an  aggressive 
foro*  both  against  Its  own  people  and  against 
peaceful  nations. 

Sac.  3.  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
friendship  for  the  C»ech  and  Slovak  peoples, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
ezprcesea  the  strong  hop*  of  the  American 
people  for  the  early  liberation  of  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  p«oples  from  their  CommunUt 
enalavem^nt.  To  aaaist  in  bringing  this  lib- 
eration about  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby 
requested — 

(Ir)  To  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  which,  among  other  things,  rec- 
ognizes the  eaaentlally  evil  nature  of  the 
International  Communist  regime,  bent  on 
tbe  deatructlon  of  the  United  States  and 
of  tbe  free  world  and  distinguishes  between 
thi*  regime  and  the  people  enslaved  by  it 
and  a  policy  which  excludea  aU  further  agree- 
menta with,  commitments  to.  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Communist  regime  in  Cxecho- 
alovakla: 

(2)  To  direct  our  representatives  In  the 
United  Nations— 

(a)  To  ittma"^  tbat  the  United  Nations 
ebarfa  tb*  Oooununlst  reglms  of  Russia  with 
intamal  afgrvsalon  in  Caecboalavakla  in  vio- 
lattnc  of  tb*  baalo  tturtmt  and  principles  of 
tiM  Unttad  Ifattoo*.  for  robbing  Caechoalo- 
iNikla  of  tu  fracdom.  independenc  >.  and 
tamtoflat  taitegnty  la  violation  of  treaty 
iiMlfllrins  tntaraattooal  agrermeuts.  aud 
of  Intsmatlonal  law  and  Jusllcr. 


1^)   To     demand     the     wlthdnwal     from 

(■  .■,;;,.;.  V  iKi.t    .1  S'.vie*   secret  police.  miU- 
•,i.-,   and  civilian  uflicials.  and  other  a;jen  or 
n  .  rtt  afcCKta  o    So-,  let  im:«rlaii*' ic  d'  mlna- 
tion    whose    continued    pret>euce    constitutes 
a  breach     .'  d;'nf.ttic  peace  end  s  'curlty  and 
a  threat  to  interrnrional  peace  .ir  d  security: 
ici   To  dcmas.d  that  free  elect!   :;.=  be  hfkl 
frr  •lie  Czet  li  '^r.<J.  Slov:'.lc  pe-iples  under  i-xi- 
V-P    «n{x^r'-.  I'  !i    'if    'he    United     \\'.ti'".ns    in 
'  'cler   th  ;t  they  may  freely  declCe.  without 
.:   .de  uro' ji:re.  -whether  to  estab  ish  a  d-m- 
;-■    .■;  r,:  se'-.\rn'p  <*r.te  .  and  to  orgu'.i7e  th^lr 
'  *;i  ,    virn-Tven'  tounded  on  such  principles 
;hfn:   -.'.all    ^eein   riu-tet  Uy.ely  'o  e'ec* 
■  ;-;,.-  ca;,-v  and  hariptness  and  tf    secure  to 
s   ihe   ble- slugs  of   liber*  v. 
x    :   re   the   meth' d.s   w  lere-by  the 
.'.pie  thr-^ugh  thrtr  G"vernment. 
,    ■'       'e  means  with  Gove;  nmpnt  as- 
>:     x..d    ctuPr'Alse    may    ofit  r    aid    ^nd 
-;;: -^'-r*  tf  active  f.zhters    "ow  •'t.-'ig- 
:    :■      ?■,'    11  v;Tation    .■:'    the    Cech    i'.r.d 
i  pe<  pies  and  other  Ccmmt  lust-dcmi- 
1   rrtuitrles. 


.3)    T 


Roots  of  Inflatioa 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

cr  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Inflation.  What  is  it?  How  does  it 
start?  In  this  first  of  three  articles  on 
control  of  inflation.  I  want  to  answer 
ti.e>e  two  questions. 

Inflation  results  in  high  prices,  but 
those  words  do  not  deflne  it.  Inflation 
is  a  loss  of  value  in  money,  or,  as  Webster 
puts  it.  "a  dLsproportionate  and  sudden 
increase  in  the  quantity  cf  money  and 
credit,  relative  to  the  amount  of  ex- 
change bu.?iness."  It  is  important  that 
a  distinction  be  made  between  the  "price, 
wage,  price  increase  spiral"  and  "Infla- 
tion." There  would  be  no  spiral  if  money 
were  not  being  added  to  the  economy; 
that  is.  if  there  were  no  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Think  of  money  as  a  receipt  that  a 
person  receives  for  his  labor  or  goods 
each  time  he  produces  something,  and 
which  he  can  exchange  for  other  peo- 
ples  labor  and  goods.  Viewed  this  way 
it  is  clear  that  there  should  be  a  balance 
between  these  receipts  and  the  goods 
produced.  Prices  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  money  available  to  be  spent 
on  the  available  commodities.  The  more 
money  around,  -he  less  it  is  worth. 

How  Is  the  supply  of  money  increased 
during  these  days  of  mobilimtion?  I  will 
illustrate  the  cycle  with  the  help  of  Ed. 
Joe,  other  people,  a  bank,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Joe  works  in  a  defense  plant, 
at  $100  a  week.  Ed  is  a  baker,  drawing 
the  same  salary.  Ed  bakes  bread  which 
Joe  and  other  people  buy.  8o  Ed's  salary 
indirectly  comes  from  Joe  and  the  other 
people  who  buy  bread.  Joe  builds  bomb- 
ers, which  only  the  Goremment  buys,  so 
his  .-salary  Indlrcclly  comes  from  the  Oov- 
trnment 
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Between  Ed  and  p'her  people,  goods 
and  services  are  exchanged  for  goods 
and  services;  money  "receipts"  mating 
the  exchange  easier.  Ed  buys  haircuts, 
gasoline,  aiid  so  forth,  from  them,  and 
they  use  the  money  they  receive  to  buy 
bread  from  Ed. 

Not  so  with  Joe's  salary,  because  other 
people  carnot  use  bombers.  Joe's  dol- 
lars are  out  looking  for  commodities 
when  Joe's  dollars  do  not  represent  any 
exchangeable  commodities.  So  Joe's 
money  is  extra,  so  to  speak.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  Joe's  salary  out  of  Ed's 
taxes,  and  the  taxes  of  other  people, 
then  the  other  jjeople  wili  not  have  quite 
as  much  to  spend,  and  Joe's  extra  money 
just  balances  things  out  again.  But  if 
the  Government  prints  money  to  pay 
Joe,  and  the  other  people  have  all  that 
they  have  earned.  Joe's  extra  money  bids 
up  prices  and  inflation  results.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  added  to  the  money  sup- 
ply. 

You  say  that  the  American  people 
would  not  stand  for  the  Government's 
printing  money  when  it  spends  more 
than  it  receives  in  t>axes?  Rather  than 
print  dollar  bills,  it  prints  bonds.  But 
bonds  are  substantially  the  same  as  dol- 
lar bills.  Both  represent  obligations  of 
the  Government  to  the  holder  of  the 
paper.  Ed  buys  a  bond.  He  puts  into 
savings  the  amount  that  the  bond  costs, 
and  the  Government  gets  the  use  of  the 
same  money.  Hence  money  is  being 
created. 

Suppose  Ed  asks  his  bank  to  loan  him 
S  1.000  to  buy  machinery.  The  banker 
has  $1,000  added  to  Ed's  bank  account. 
Ed  now  has  money  receipts  of  $1,000. 
which  he  can  exchange  for  commodities. 
But  Ed  did  not  produce  anything  to  earn 
those  receipts.  He  and  the  banker  have 
just  created  money  through  bank  credit. 

Greater  inflationary  pre!>sure  comes 
when  the  Government  Iwrrows  money 
from  a  bank.  Suppose  the  Government 
sells  the  bank  a  billion-dollar  bond.  The 
bank  gives  the  Government  a  bank  ac- 
count with  a  billion -dollar  balance. 
Money  has  not  been  printed,  but  the 
bond  has  created  a  new  billion  dollars 
of  credit  which  the  Government  can 
spend,  to  bid  up  prices.  What  is  more, 
the  bank  now  has  a  deposit,  and  by  law 
it  can  loan  out  80  percent  of  each  de- 
posit to  whomever  it  pleases.  By  the 
process  of  loaning,  depositing,  reloan- 
ing  from  that  deposit,  and  so  on.  this 
billion  can  be  expanded  into  three  or 
four  billions,  none  of  them  backed  by 
production  of  any  kind.  Last  year  bank 
credit  added  eleven  and  flve-tenths  bil- 
lions to  our  money  supply,  to  set  a  new 
record. 

One  more  inflationary  pressure  gains 
importance  when  defense  production 
drains  off  needed  civilian  goods.  I  refer 
to  material  shortages,  which  obviously 
invite  higher  prices. 

These  then  are  the  roots  of  inflation: 
First,  deficit  spending  by  the  Govern- 
ment: second,  exten.si'ms  of  bank  credit; 
third,  shortages  of  materials.  Next  week 
I  win  discuss  the  ways  that  we  can  kill 
InHatloo  at  its  roots. 

XCVU— Apf) — as7 


TW  Prtipccts  of  UI  Ea4  to  tke  Fifhtiaf  ia 
KoTM  Most  Not  Brkg  a  ReUxafioa  of 
the  Defease  Efforts  of  Free  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  UABSACsrrsirrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  of  Saturday, 
June  30,  1951.  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 
stressing  the  danger  that  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  Korea  may  bring  a  relaxation 
of  the  defense  efforts  of  our  country  and 
the  free  nations: 

Thk  State  or   KmBons — No  Tnci   to   Relax 
Defense  or  Fheeoom 

(By  Roscoe  Dnimtnond) 

Pa»is. — The  people  of  Western  Etirope  are 
profoundly  and  prayerfully  hoping  that 
petu^e  can  ahortly  be  r^tored  and  secured 
In  Korea. 

Opinion  here,  as  In  the  United  States,  does 
not  want  peace  by  appeasement,  does  not 
want  to  reward  the  aggreesor. 

On  the  aoramption,  then,  that  the  North 
Korean  and  Chlneac  Communist  armies 
have  been  forced  out  of  South  Korea  and 
that  the  eafeguards  agalnrt  new  aggression 
can  be  made  reasonably  firm,  Europwan  po- 
litical leaders  will  certainly  support  a  cease- 
fire truce. 

Three  principal  reasons  lie  behind  this 
view. 

They  want  to  avoid  extending  the  war 
against  "the  wrong  enemy,  at  the  wrong 
time,  at  the  wrong  place." 

They  beHere  that  the  b\iild-up  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  North  Atlantic  AUlance  will  be 
speeded  and  expaiuied  by  ending — success- 
fully— the  fighting  in  Korea. 

They  believe  that  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
war  in  Korea  is  heavily  on  the  side  of  the 
West  and  that  this  Is  the  controlling  rea- 
son why  Moscow  and  Soviet  U.  N.  delegate 
Yakov  Malik  put  forward  the  cease-fire  pro- 
posal. 

Here,  briefly,  as  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  the  gains  which  have  come  from 
the  hard  effort  to  defend  the  South  Korean 
Republic. 

1.  The  whole  free  world  Is  mcH-e  alert — 
perhaps  by  now  almost  totally  alert — to  what 
the  Kremlin  is  up  to. 

2.  America  is  Incomparably  stronger  than 
before  Korea,  and  the  other  free  nations  are 
gaining  military  muscle  steadUy. 

3.  Despite  subtle  and  persistent  Commu- 
nist efforts  to  divide  the  West — the  latest  be- 
ing the  fruitless  4-month  conference  of  the 
Big  Pour  deputies — the  coim tries  of  the  Neath 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  are  more  united 
than  ever  before  and  are  getting  ahead  with 
their  rearmament. 

4.  Commtinist  aggression  and  conquest  in 
Korea  have  been  defeated,  and  whatever 
plans  there  may  have  been  for  similar  moves 
elsewhere  in  Asia  have,  at  the  very  least, 
been  delayed. 

&.  The  United  Natkms  ha«  been  made  a  live 
and  potent  instrument  in  behalf  ol  collective 
secwity. 

6.  The  free  world,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  has  made  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  it  will  fight  to  defend  the  pcaca. 
•ad  has  both  tb«  will  and  the  capacity  to 
do  so. 

TbeM  are  UtvaluAbl*  fatos;  they  arc  tndts- 
pensabU  gatna.    Th«  defense  u(  K<jr«a  was 


not  a  mlstalu:  it  te  proving  an  lacalculable 
blessing. 

But  there  Is  one  ovrrrldlng  danger  from 
which  we  need  to  protect  outwIvm — th« 
danger  that  an  and  to  the  fighting  In  Korea 
will  bring  a  relaxation  of  th«  defense  efforts 
of  the  free  nations. 

That  Is  the  sweetest  hope  of  tbe  Kremlin. 
The  Communists  arent  giving  up  In  Korea 
for  any  reason  other  than  tbat  they  do  not 
want  to  assimilate  any  further  military 
losses.  But  Moscow  fondly  hopes  to  get  an 
unearned  dividend  by  slowing  down  the  de- 
fenses of  NATO. 

Few  will  want  to  predict  what  Moecow 
will  attempt  next,  but  a  loofc  at  what  It  has 
done  since  the  end  of  World  War  11  will 
make  IC  clear  that  there  is  no  basis  for  ex- 
pecting safe  passage  untU  the  West  Is  strong 
enough  to  make  Soviet  aggressions  totally 
tm  profitable 

Moscow's  first  ma)or  postwar  action  was 
to  refuse  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran. 
and  this  constituted  the  openmg  busings 
before  the  newly  establMied  United  Nations 
Security  CouncU.  The  Soviets  decided  that 
they  weren't  quite  ready  to  take  the  onun  of 
the  world's  condemnations  of  its  aggrcsaion 
and  reluctantly  obeyed  the  terms  of  Its 
treaty. 

But  when  peace  was  for  the  monent  Im- 
proved in  Iran.  Rxnsln  directed  its  sate.lUtes 
to  start  the  war  against  Qntct. 

When  Moscow  found  that  It  coiUdnt  take 
Greece  without  starting  a  world  war  It  began 
the  Berlin  blockade. 

After  the  Allied  airlift  defeated  the  Berlin 
blockade  the  Kremlm  procured  the  attack  on 
Korea — and  now.  through  the  Malik  speech, 
has  Indicated  It  wotild  like  to  call  tioat 
one  off. 

Moscow  may  be  desisting  from  aggression 
In  Korea,  but  we  cannot  aMume  that  It  ts 
giving  up  aggression  as  a  method. 


Deatk  of  a  Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

OP  NOBTH  caxoLDia 

IN  THK  HOt^E  OP  RBPRKSSNTATIVB 

Tuesday,  July  3.  19S1 

Mr.  DEANE.  B4r.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  under  date  of  June  29.  1951. 
This  discerning  editorial.  Mr.  Speaki»r 
and  Members  of  tbe  House,  indicates  a 
disturbing  trend  toward  a  monopoly  In 
journalism.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  readers  of  the  St  Louis  Star-Times 
can  be  assured  of  a  vigilant  press  ia  the 
new  ovt-ners,  namely.  tJie  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  What  should  concern  the 
reading  public,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  rapid  centralization  of  the  Nation's 
press.  It  is  not  a  good  sign.  May  such 
editorials  like  the  one  here  included 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  Umted 
States  press — the  employees  thereof, 
from  carrier  boys  to  the  editors,  tower — 
to  the  end  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  coop- 
eration may  develop  to  the  end  that  this 
trend  towaid  monopoly  Journali^n  may 
come  to  an  end. 

Death  op  a  NrwsFAFsa 

When  the  St.  Louis  Poot-Dlsriatch  recently 
bought  out  its  afternoon  ccHoapetltor,  the 
fit  Louis  Star-Times,  that  h\g  city  wae  Itft 
with  lust  two  newspapera  one  mnminf  and 
one  afternoon.     It  was  another  step  tn 
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trend  of  aumopoly  Journalism  In  the  United 
States. 

Tbe  Star-Tlmea  w»«  a  great  newspaper. 
publlabsd  •uoeeaifully  through  the  years  In 
competltkm  with  the  Poet-DUpatch  and  the 
morning  Olobe- Democrat.  But  Ita  doom  warn 
sealed  by  a  steady  rise  In  production  costs, 
mainly  labor,  machinery,  and  newsprint.  (A 
recent  »10-a-ton  booet  in  the  price  of  news- 
print would  have  cost  the  Star-Times  •130.- 
000  more  a  year.) 

The  Stmr-Tlmes  had  paid  dividends  for  20 
years.  la  1M«.  when  newsprint  was  Wfi  a 
ton.  It  showed  a  profit  of  nearly  i  1,000.000. 
By  1950.  despite  13.000.000  more  lines  of  ad- 
vertising. Its  production  costs  had  Increased 
•1.800.000.  more  than  wiping  out  a  revenue 
gain  of  »1.7a0.000.  Said  PublUher  Klzey 
Roberta: 

•This  slt\»tton  presented  the  Star-Times 
with  a  dilemma:  Either  to  let  this  process 
continue  to  sap  the  newspaper's  strength  for 
another  few  years  or  to  ma-ke  some  kind  of 
combination  with  another  newspaper  or 
group  of  newspapers  which  would  create  a 
publlCk.tlon  of  suScient  strength  to  combat 
successfully  the  demands  of  present-day 
conditions." 

He  chOM  to  sell  out.  Fortunately  be  was 
able  to  sell  to  a  newspaper  known  through- 
out the  world  for  lu  sturdy  and  vigorous 
adherence  to  the  lofty  principles  laid  down 
by  Joaeph  Pulltaer.  The  Star-Times"  tradi- 
tion of  crusading  In  the  public  interest  will 
be  preserved. 

But  the  trend  to  monopoly  In  journalism 
Is  not  to  be  Judged  by  this  one  Incident. 
Last  year  the  famed  New  York  Sun  died,  and 
newspapers  In  Fort  Wayne  and  Atlanta 
merged.  Only  "monopoly  newspapers."  Pub- 
lisher Roberts  said  some  months  ago.  can 
pass  atong  to  advertisers  and  readers  the 
rising  costs  of  production. 

The  newspapers  are  not  entirely  without 
fault.  They  have  been  slow  to  develop  new 
meclianlcal  techniques  that  would  cut  costs 
and  Increase  productivity  per  man.  And 
when  new  developments  came  along,  they 
have  been  timid  about  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  mechanical  trade  unions  to  Job- 
displacing  Innovations.  Purthermore.  fhey 
have  only  recently  begun  to  seek  new  sources 
of  lempcint  In  order  to  free  themselves 
from  dependence  on  Canadian  producers  who 
appear  to  diarge  what  the  ;ralBc  will  bear. 

Monop(d7  journalism  Is  not,  per  se.  bad. 
In  some  Instances  the  added  financial  Inde- 
pendence, tf  happily  combined  with  an  en- 
lightened news  and  editorial  policy,  makes 
for  better  newspaperlng.  In  other  Instances, 
the  results  are  not  so  good.  The  monopoly 
sometlmee  tempts  publishers  to  concentrate 
on  making  money  Instead  of  serving  the 
readers. 

In  tlMory,  a  free  press  makes  It  possible 
for  anyone  to  start  r  newspaper  anywhere 
at  any  time.  It  does  not  work  out  that  way 
In  practice.  Tbe  passing  of  tlie  Star-Times 
shcrm  that  a  grei ''  deal  more  than  the  urge 
to  ezpreas  one's  self  Is  needed  to  start  a 
newspapCT  or  keep  one  thriving — a  lesson 
ttukt  should  cause  grave  apprehension  In  a 
Nation  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  a  free 
and  demooratle  preas. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
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ll|(,  BBNX3BR.  Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
happMHKd  to  Ukoee  two  BriUsb  dlplo- 
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Have  We  Forfottea  Our  Aiaerican  Prin- 
ciples of  1776? — Tbe  American  Decla- 
ratioa  of  ladepeadence  Proclaimi  the 
Right  of  the  Endaved  People  of  China 
To  ReTolt  Against  Their  Oppressors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF    WISCON.SI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATl VES 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1951 

Mr.     KERSTEN     of    Wi.scon.';in.     Mr 
Speaker,  on  March  16.  1950,  Secretary   .f 
State  Acheson  said: 

However  much  we  may  sympatiuze  -A.'h 
the  Soviet  citizens  whn  for  reasons  bpclded 
deep  In  history  are  obliged  to  live  under  it. 
we  are  not  attempting  tu  change  the  govern- 
mental or  social  structure  oi  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  July  4.  1776,  the  f'-unders  of  our 
Government,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adam.s  Ben'amin 
Pranklin.  Charles  Carrol  i  of  Car  roll  ton. 
and  51  others  said: 

That  whenever  any  furm  of  t''  ver:.n-.eiit 
becomes  destructive  of  tliese  ends  (Ii'r,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; .  u  is  tlie 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  new  guvernment.  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  f  .rii;  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  liltely  to  eiieci  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

In  November  of  1945.  Fpeakinir  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  at  a 
gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Acheson  agreed  that  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  statts 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occas.or  he 
agreed  to  the  Soviet's  slave-state  systfm 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  ha'f 
the  people  of  the  world  are  slaves  uf 
tyranny  whose  advice  should  we  follow. 
Acheson's  or  the  founding  fatheis^ 

Tomorrow.  I  intend  to  introduce  a  res- 
olution to  as.si.«:t  m  the  liberation  of  the 
Chinese  people,  the  text  of  which  reso- 
lution is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Amer  ..-an  people  huve  long 
ac-epted  the  basic  principles  set  for'h  m  tiie 
American  Declaratio..  u:  IndepeiuU'!:  t-  ^i 
1776  in  the  follo\ir.g  woru.s :  '"n-ia'  aK  nu".\ 
are  created  equal,  that  tiiey  are  endi'Afc  -ly 
their  Creator  with  certain  uiialienabie  rit:  ts. 
that  a  nong  these  are  life,  liberty.  ,i:id  ':ie 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  t4j  secure  tiu'^M' 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  aiiiMi.si 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  t:.e 
consent  of  the  governed.  That  whieiu\fr 
any  form  uf  government  becomes  dt  stru^tre 
of  these  ends,  it  Is  the  right  of  the  !v.i[):e 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation  en 
such  principles  and  organizing  its  p  r.<trs 
In  such  form  as  to  them  .siuill  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  h;i()piness'  , 
and 

Whereas  the  .American  pef'ple  be'.ievi^  *:  f^-e 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  tc  all  men. 
everywhere,  at  ail  times  and  imdor  ail  tuirns 
of   goTernment:    and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  fmm  oert.iin 
essential  truths    among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  Huthi>r  of  f  v  ■■•,■ 
human  being  and  the  source  of  lus  rti;ht.s 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  anv  i  tl cr 
human  apienry  has  the  jurlsdlctlm  to  ex- 
ploit any  l;urnan  being  or  vlul.i'e  li;s  njilits. 


That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  Its  miister  and  may  nut  pervert  its 
aonni-.i.stratlve  and  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  hnman 
riK'Ts   or    to   terrorize   the   people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherh(:«)d  of  all  men 
btit  .inly  under  the  yatherho<^)d  of  Ood;  and 
W.^.ereas  communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of  so- 
cial Justice  but  m  reality  has  given  rl.se  to 
the  most  reactlona.'^  regimes  of  our  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result 
of  its  immoral  doctrine  founded  in  malice 
setting  man  against  man.  class  against  class, 
and  all  men  against  God:  and 

Wherea.s  communism  thni.sts  Itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  philosuphy. 
claiming  the  whole  mail,  denying  all  spir- 
itual values,  denying  his  Inalienable  riehts, 
and  seeking  ^.r-  transform  all  hum.an  bdngs 
created  by  G'.d  in  His  Image  into  soulless 
biologlCi«l  units,  to  be  fitted  into  a  military 
and  economic  machine  designed  for  world 
revolution,   and 

Whereas  communism,  although  .not  na- 
tive to  China,  was  adopted  bv  a  small  Chi- 
nese group,  aided  anU  abettfd  by  S  iviet 
Russia,  which  by  tr»,ichery,  deceit,  brutal 
force,  and  terror  subverted  and  destroyed 
the  freedom  sained  by  the  Chinese  people 
of  the  Republic  cf  China  In  their  demo- 
cratic revoluti  II  of  1911  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr    Sun  Yat-sen;  and 

Whereas  communism  after  coming  to 
power  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  succeeded 
by  means  of  false  propaganda,  deceit,  and 
police-state  methods.  In  keeping  the  non- 
Communist  world  largely  Ignorant  of  the 
plight  of  the  peoples  within  the  Cnmmunt?t 
area  of  China  and.  in  turn  keeping  the  p<'o- 
ples  with  the  Communist  area  of  China  In 
lg;.crance  of  the  true  natvire  of  conditions 
e.visting  outside  its  borders  and  particularly 
of  conditions  in  the  Western  World,  and 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  the  lives 
of  millions  of  human  taelres  In  China  an.d 
has  enslaved  and  otherwise  mistreated  the 
petople — 

By  robbing  tlie  farmers  of  their  land  un- 
der a  ruse  of  land  rcf  jrm,  and  transforming 
all  the  people,  tenants  and  indefjendent 
farmers  al:k*>,  into  landless  agricultural 
slaves 

By  forcinc  workers  to  labor  against  their 
will  and  ti.uisiormmg  them  into  industrial 
rolxits 

By  depriving  Intellectuals  of  freedom  nf 
creative  wurk  and  thought  and  transforming 
them  Into  voloele.ss  Ideological  robots. 

By  submitting  vast  numbers  from  all 
classes,  both  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  workers  (Industrial  and  white  collar (, 
peasants,  and  intellectuals,  to  unju.st  penal- 
ties and  Inhuman  punishments  which  fre- 
quently are  but  overtures  to  death  shuUd 
they  deviate  from  the  dictates  of  the  Com- 
nrinist  regime  of  China;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  the  process  of 
cli,-T  vi.'ig  i'v.e  in.stitutiou  of  the  family  in 
Cl.i;..i  by  an  enforced  collective  way  of  life, 
bv  eticouraclng  sex  relations  without  mar- 
ri.u'p  "^y  Inordinate  control  of  the  children 
a  1  'heir  forced  Indoctrination  in  commu- 
nism, and  by  settini;  members  of  ttie  same 
family  agaiast  one  unotlier  through  fear  and 
terror:   and 

Whereius  c  n\munl-ni  is  In  the  process  of 
dp^tr'ivinc  relieion  in  China  by  fosteiing 
a-i.f'.<m,  by  ridiculing  and  persecuting  the 
M'  •<■:<■'  relikfious  expression  of  the  people, 
aiid  'he  rpKpfct  and  honor  that  the  people 
h<  ai  :  ir  their  ance.stors,  by  perverting  re- 
ligious instin.'ts  in  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
bv  falsely  arre.«tlng,  banishing,  and  murder- 
Ina  the  repie^ntatives  of  religion,  by  de- 
btruitiun  oi  places  of  worship  and  the  aboli- 
tion    :  religious  insillutlons;  and 

WhiTeas  cumniunism.  by  force  and  deceit 
has  formed  Into  a  tcxil  of  international  ag- 
grec'^^:  n  the  Chinese  Comnuint.-it  army,  con- 
scrli,-..a    uf    pijce-luvuig    peasants,    workers, 
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and  Intellectuals,  most  of  whom  were  pressed 
Into  military  service  against  their  will;  and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
appealii^  promisee,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Ideological  black-crut  in  China  perrerts  tbe 
patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  number  of  yotmg 
Idealists,  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
their  people,  and  exploits  It  for  an  anti- 
human  conspiracy;   and 

Whereas  communism  In  order  to  extend 
still  further  Its  tyranny  concentrates  Its  ef- 
forts on  promoting  artificial  hostile  feelings 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving 
peoples  of  China  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  free  nations 
whose  basic  aspirations  as  human  beings  are 
Identical,  and  who  have  no  real  conflicting 
interests:   and 

Whereas  In  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
handful  of  Chinese  Communists  headed  by 
Mac  Tse-tung  which  has  enslaved  the  Chi- 
nese people,  there  exists  In  China  a  potential 
force  for  freedom  composed  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  peoples  of  China  who  yearn 
for  liberty  demonstrated  by  numerous  agrar- 
ian revolts,  especially  In  central,  east,  and 
southwest  China,  which  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  ruthlessly  quelled,  and  which 
force  If  activated  by  the  encouragement  and 
positive  aid  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
will  enable  them  to  liberate  themselves  and 
overthrow  the  Conununlst  tjrranny,  and  help 
place  mankind  on  the  path  of  peace:  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  In  the  policies 
of  certain  of  the  free  nations.  Including  that 
of  the  United  States,  toward  China,  and  a 
falltu-e  fully  to  tinderstand  the  true  nature, 
extent,  and  the  enormity  of  communism's 
aggressive  designs  have  sutntantlally  con- 
tributed toward  placing  said  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  In  a  position  where  It  now  Is 
an  aggressive  danger  to  world  peace  and  the 
free  progress  of  mankind  compelling  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  again 
to  rearm  and  to  combat  Chinese  Communist 
military  aggression  in  Korea:  and 

Whereas  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  wcxild  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  otir  free- 
dom and  to  seek  Justice  In  Korea  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  United  Nations  forces:  and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 
attempts  to  compose  differences  with  the 
International  CcHnmunist  regime  or  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  by  treaties  and 
agreements  leaving  undisturbed  said  regimes 
and  their  present  enormous  conquests  of 
aggression  will,  over  a  period  of  years,  take 
a  tremendous  toll  of  lives  and  place  a  crush- 
ing burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free  world 
that  eventually  could  well,  of  itself,  destroy 
freedom;  and  such  agreements  and  treaties 
would  tend  to  stabilise  said  reglm*  in  its 
conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a  way 
of  life  that  has  declared  war  on  all  human 
nature  under  Its  control:  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Rc^olred  by  the  Hcrune  of  Representatives 
(the  Senatf^  eoneurring).  That  the  Conp^ss 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafDrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Chinese  people  whose  mutual  aspi- 
rations for  democracy,  liberty,  and  Justice 
have  created  an  alliance.  That  alliance  was 
symbolized  in  1911  when  the  Chinese  people 
freed  tbcmaelves  from  the  autocracy  of  the 
Manchu  rulers. 

Sec  2  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  t-haif  of  tbe  American  people,  solemnly 
pledges  that  the  common  struggle  against 
communism  in  which  this  Nation,  together 
with  other  free  nations,  is  now  engaged.  Is 
not  directed  against  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  conununism  Uirough  no  fault  of 
their  own  but  against  those  who  have  mis- 
led them;  that  those  who  have  unwittingly 
served  the  small  clique  in  control  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  or  in  coxmtries  which  have 
fallen  captive  to  It  should  not  fear  vimgeance. 
provided  they  break  off   with  communism; 


and  that  tlM  American  peo|de  recognize  tbe 
right  of  tlw  people  of  CMna  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice their  oppressors  who  are  leading  tbem 

under  Soviet  Russia's  instigation  and  lead- 
ership Into  another  world  war  that  will  mean 
the  destruction  of  many  more  millions  cf 
lives,  and  of  many  dUes,  homes,  and  prop- 
erty in  China. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  expresses  the  Arm  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  the  people  of 
China  have  the  right  of  self-deicrnuiiation. 
to  be  govoned  by  their  own  consent  br.sed 
on  the  free  expression  of  popul.v  will  through 
the  traditional  Pao-chla  system  or  otherwise; 
and  that  no  nation  can  deprive  them  of  their 
territory  by  force  or  threat  of  force  and  that 
no  nation  can  keep  their  territory  by  force. 

(b)  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  Americaa  people  that  the 
Chir^se  people  have  the  right  to  the  basic 
rights  and  freedcMDos  for  wtiicb  ttiey  have  long 
struggled  and  for  which  In  World  War  n 
many  of  them  shed  their  bloc>d.  among  whlcli 
rights  and  freedoms  are — 

(1)  The  right  of  peasants  to  tfceir  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fnilts  of  their  labor  as  they  see 
fit. 

(2)  The  right  of  workers  to  select  freely 
the  type  and  place  of  their  employment,  and 
to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing hours  and  conditions  through  the  organ- 
ization of  their  own  truly  independent  trade- 
unions. 

(3)  The  right  of  intellectuals  to  freedom 
cf  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  Intcrcotorse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  establishment  of  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  culttiral  institutions,  independent 
of  state  control. 

(4)  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage In  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  artirltles. 

(5)  The  freedom  of  families  from  the 
Communist  way  of  life  and  from  undue  state 
Interference  and  control;  and  of  parents  In 
the  education  of  th-ir  own  children. 

(6)  The  right  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
classes  to  immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation. 

(7)  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
any  group  to  use  its  own  dialect  or  language. 

(8)  The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secmre  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  setcures. 

(9)  The  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownersiilp  of  property:  the  right 
of  an  acctised  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
in  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
Justice. 

(10)  The  freedom  of  the  people  of  China 
to  use  their  armed  forces  to  defend  their 
legitimate  Interests  and  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  Communists  and  the  freedom  of  the 
armed  forces  from  being  used  by  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force  both 
against  Its  own  people  and  against  peaceful 
nations. 

Sec.  4.  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
friendship  for  the  Chinese  people,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  expresses 
the  strong  hope  of  the  American  people  for 
an  early  liberation  of  the  Chinese  people 
from  their  Communist  enslavement.  To 
assist  in  bringing  abcat  that  liberation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  reqtiested — 

( 1  >  to  make  no  further  agreetnent  and  no 
commitments  to  the  present  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  that  would  tend  in  any  way 
to  maintain,  stabilize,  or  further  extend  its 
power  over  its  enslaved  peoples; 

(a)  to  formulate  •  new  and  strooger  for- 
eign policy  wiilch.  among  other  things,  rnc- 
ognloes  the  essentially  evil  nature  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  which,  in  part- 
nership with  Soviet  Russia  and  her  viissal 


states,  are  tient  on  tlie  tisurpatlon  of  power 
to  faster  communism  throughout  ttw  entire 
world,  and  dtsttngutahes  between  this  Com- 
munist regime  and  the  Chinese  people  and 
other  peoples  eiuiavvd  by  it; 

(31  to  ezpiore  the  methods  whereby  ota- 
representatives  in  tbe  United  Nations,  may 
tirge  that  body  to  assist  the  Chmese  people 
to  obtain  liberation  from  tlieir  present  en- 
slavement and  continue  to  reocigniae  the 
Cliineee  Nationalist  Oovemment's  repreaen- 
tation  in  the  United  Nations  as  the  tru«  and 
legitimate  repreaenuiion  of  the  Chinese 
people  so  that  governments  which  come  into 
power  by  brutal  force  and  deceit  may  be 
discouraged  from  launcMng  agsresaion,  and 
thtis  more  effectively  lay  down  true  princi- 
ples for  lasting  peace  and  tlie  undisturbed 
permanent  ooexistence  cf  peoples;  and 

(4 1  to  explore  the  methods  whereby  the 
American  peopie  through  their  Oovemment. 
and  by  private  means  with  Oovemment  aa- 
slstanoe  and  otberwlse  may  offer  material 
aid  and  moral  sxipport  to  active  and  potential 
fighters  for  the  Ut>eratlon  of  tlMj  Chinesu 
people  and  the  p>eople  of  other  Communist- 
domiixated  countries. 


Politicai  Stabaiatkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 


or 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tueadav.  July  3.  19SI 

Mr  HOPE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
asked  on  more  than  one  occasion  why 
fanners  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  aimcultiiral  districts  are  un- 
willing to  give  the  administration  the 
power  which  it  asks  with  respect  to  price 
controls.  There  is  no  one  In  a  better 
position  to  speak  for  the  (armera  of 
this  country  than  Herschel  D.  Newsom. 
an  Indiana  fanner  and  nmster  of  the 
National  Grange.  In  a  recent  statement 
entitled  •'Political  Stabiteation,"  Mr. 
Newsom  fairly  and  at  the  same  time  ef- 
fectively presents  the  farmers'  viewpoint 
on  this  question. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicosD.  I  include  herewith  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Newsom: 

PocmcAi.  STABnjzaTsoM 

(By  Herschel  D.  Newacm.  master,  the 

National  Orange) 

The  disregard  of  equity  In  the  political 
approach  to  control  of  inflation  has  pro- 
duced a  Ju.5tlfled  feeling  of  abune  and  in- 
justice In  the  mind)"  of  farmers  which  cer- 
taiuly  does  not  serve  the  Nation  well. 

To  say.  as  high  stabilization  ofBcials  have 
said,  that  unless  they  are  given  authority 
to  freeze  farm  prices  as  of  a  gtven  date  irre- 
spective of  the  parity  levels  provided  in  tbe 
act  of  1950,  they  cannot  stabtilae  wages:  or 
to  say.  as  has  been  said  by  them,  that  with- 
out a  rigid  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  on  all 
food  items  which  will  prevent  any  further 
rise  in  food  costs,  the  stabilization  effort  Is 
certain  to  fail,  is  to  Ignore  economic  truth 
and  justice  and  approuch  the  problem  po- 
Utically, 

Political  pressure  for  such  an  approach  U 
demonstrated  by  a  recent  statement  b,f  a 
prominent  organiBed-labor  spokesman  !wht.j 
said  that  "Unless  we  g«t  effective'  r«si^  pr^cs 
control,  we'll  get  mors  wages  than  tMs  4ioun- 
trr  ever  beard  uf.  becauae  we  ar^  in  th« 
position  to  get  'em." 

This  clearly  Indicates  the  sort  of  polltl«ml 
fight  we  are  lu.  but  even  so,  a::.d  even  though 
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Um  tana  paopto  tn  Um  countxr  arc  In  such 
an  tncnMlnc  mlnonty  that  our  poimcal 
potency  entalnly  does  not  In  any  way  match 
tb«  potaacy.  poUUcaliy.  at  aome  of  the  other 
rroupa  wlio  t*  demaxuUnf  "rigid  price  con- 
trol and  •  flcslM*  wage  stabUlzatlon. "  we 
still  believe  that  If  we  can  somebow  or  other 
get  tbe  pertinent  faeu  of  '-he  matter  Into  the 
band*  of  the  people  of  America  aa  a  whole 
and  Into  the  poaeaealon  of  the  llemben  of 
Congraaa.  there  ta  a  reaaonably  good  chance 
that  jostloe  and  equity  will  receive  consid- 
eration. 

The  Sguraa  bekrw  have  bearing  on  the  ad- 
mlnlstratton'a  claim  that  atabUlzatlon  has 
been  tmpoealltf*  becauae  of  InabUlty  to  con- 
trol farm  prices  rigidly  at  leveU  below  thoae 
proTlded  In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1990.  After  all.  the  ;aic«e  of  farm  products 
are.  In  effect,  the  wagee  of  the  farmer.  The 
products  thanselTSs  are  only  his  time  card 
which  be  may  cash  at  the  market  price  and 
out  of  which  he  must  pay  his  production 
eosts,  inglTHlt^g  Intereat,  plant  and  equip- 
ment depredatton,  and  then   Uve   on   the 


omy.  or  freeae  prices  or  roll  prices  back  to 
levels  which  would  Increase  that  disparity 
cannot  benefit  America. 


The  f  armor  la  a  part  at  the  total  American 
Monomy.  Any  challenge  nr  appraisal  of  hU 
tny^Tf  poeltkm  ahould  therefore  be  given 
attentim  as  K  compares  with  income  of  other 
segments  oC  the  economy. 

In  the  foUowlng  table,  "net  farm  Income" 
tyn^i«<—  Taloa  at  products  produced  and  con- 
sumed OB  tlM  tazm  and  allowance  for  rental 
value  at  diramng. 
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The  troth  is  that  net  farm  Income  to  now 
at  apptroadmstely  the  1947  level,  whereas 
hourly  factory  wages  have  risen  21J2  percent 
since  that  date  and  Muporate  profits  have 
gcme  up  40  percent  before  taxes  and  2U 
percent  after  taxes. 

The  effect  at  this  increasing  disparity  Is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  figures  re- 
flecUnf  farm  debt — real  estate  and  short 
term,  but  especially  short-term  debt. 
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The  decline  in  farm  income  from  (IT.TOO.* 
000.000  to  •13.000.000.000  frtan  1»4B  through 
19M»  ••  the  lest  at  the  economy — and  there, 
fore  farm  cwts  wars  rlalnf.  to  reflected  in 
the  above  tncrsass  in  farm  debt  amountixig 
to  17.64  paveant  in  the  a  years  January  1. 
1940.  to  Jasoary  1.  1961. 

'X>o  seek  to  "stabUiae"  that  rate  of  debt 
increase  Cor  one  segment  at  our  total  scon- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOILVDO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  AspIN.^LLl: 

My  frtends  of  Colorado's  Fourth  District, 
the  first  proposition  in  the  immortal  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  asserts  that  "all 
men  •  •  •  have  cerraln  rights,  of  which 
•  •  •  they  cannot  by  any  compact  de- 
prive or  divest  their  posterity."  This  ring- 
ing declaration  preceded  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
and  makes  plain  that  the  unalienable  rights 
documented  elsewhere  are  not  ours  ai^ne  to 
do  with  as  we  will. 

With  this  ringing   declaration   of    history. 
I  depart  somewhat  from  the  subjects  I  have 
covered  In  previous  radio  talks,  current  is- 
sues like  China.  Inflation,  and  such,  to  some 
exploration  Into  the  vital  matter  of  freedom. 
Each   subject    which    U    dlaciused    in    these 
talks  has  some  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
this  Nation,  and  may  have  some  Important 
impact  upon  today's  or  tomorrow's  freedom. 
It  seems  wlae  and  pertinent,  then,  to  trace 
some   of   the   great   history   of   our   freedom, 
the  present  status  of  our  rights  and  possible 
modifications    which    might    occur.      Some 
might  think  It  odd  to  discus*  freedom,   for 
suppoaedly  It  has  btjen  won  of  patriots'  blood 
and  guaranteed  Inviolate  by   the   Constitu- 
tion.    All  too  many  think  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom   as   something    which,   having    been 
won  at  great  cost,  it  Is  now  Incapable  of  be- 
ing  lost   to   us.     Unfortunately,    freedom    is 
not  ao  absolute  nor  selt-perpetuatlng     Some 
aspect  of  freedom  Is  under  con.stant  danger 
alwasrs,  and  In  this  crucial  time  all  freed  im 
la  endangered  by  the  world-wide  subversion 
of  godless  communism  and  fascism.     To  me, 
then,    it   seema   mandatory   to    examine    our 
freedoms  and  see  U  perhaps  the   moves   we 
are  making  against  our  foe  in  the  cold  war 
and   his   minions   In   Korea,    are   trespassing 
upon  our  historic   freedoms.      Eternal    vigi- 
lance is  still  the  price  basic  to  perpetuating 
freedom,    and    I    humbly    suggest    that    we 
might  well  do  some  vigilant  checking  In  this 
day. 

Last  week,  six  Justices  of  our  highest 
Court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  Nation,  held 
that  the  Inviolate  freedom  of  speech  ol  the 
first  amendment  did  not  extend  to  certain 
men,  the  leaders  of  the  American  Commu- 
nist Party.  They  held  that  the  Communists 
by  organizing  "to  teach  and  advocate  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  and  violence  created  a  clear 
and  present  danger'  of  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Qoverrunent  by  force  and  vio- 
lence." There  was  no  citation  of  acts  if 
force,  no  record  of  violence,  ai^d  the  present 
danger  was  held  to  exist  through  teaching 
and  advocacy  alone.  Never  before  in  the 
United  States  has  such  a  restriction  been 
placed  on  the  right  to  hold  opinions  and  to 
ezpraes  them. 

What  U  Important  In  this  decision  Is  not 
the  fate  of  the  Communist  leaders,  for  few 
Indeed  can  have  much  use  tor  tliese  rnoTi 
or   their   godlesa   doctrine   of   bate,   discord. 


and  di.s.senslon  What  is  Important  Is  what 
ii(.-A  has  been  done  Internally  to  our  historic 
libertv  How  far  have  we  come  from  the 
first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  con- 
taln.s  the  guaranty  that  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  aorldglng  the  freedom  of  speech" 
How  far  have  we  traveled  from  Jefferson  (the 
authr  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence) 
whij  -aid  m  his  inaugural  address  "If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this 
Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form, 
let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as  monuments 
to  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion 
may  bo  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  It  "  Under  that  Immortal  postu- 
late this  Nation  has  grown  from  a  weak  and 
striiKgling  infant  In  the  wilderness  Into  the 
gre.itest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

How  does  thus  doctrine  that  we  must  limit 
freedom  to  preserve  it  fit  With  another  great 
mandate  from  Jefferson's  Inaugural  address 
given  in  a  time  when  this  Nation  writhed 
under  the  first  such  manifestation  that 
denio<racy  was  too  weak  to  withstand  crUi- 
ci.sm.  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798. 
Viewing  the  folly  of  spoken  criticism  and 
action  with  which  men  of  courage  who  criti- 
cized the  Federalists  were  cast  Into  prison 
and  denied  the  exercise  of  absolute  liberties, 
Jerferson  rose  in  that  dark  hovu*  to  the  full- 
nes.s  of  his  faith  In  freedom  and  spoke  for 
a  nation  which  had  founded  Itself  on  faith 
rather  than  fear — a  faith  that  ultimate  deci- 
sion could  be  made  by  the  people  and  not 
alone  by  the  mighty.  And  so  he  said,  on 
March  4,  1801,  "I  know  Indeed  that  som.e 
honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Ocvern- 
ment  is  nut  strong  enough.  •  •  •  I  be- 
lieve this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest 
government  on  earth.  I  believe  It  the  only 
one.  where  every  man,  at  the  call  cf  the 
law,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law, 
and  would  meet  Invasions  of  their  public 
order  as  his  own  piersonal  concern.  .'Some- 
times It  Is  said  that  man  cannot  be  tiusted 
with  the  government  of  himself.  Cm  he 
then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others''  Or  have  we  found  angels.  In  the 
form  of  kings,  to  govern  him?  Let  tlstory 
an.swer  this  question." 

Thus.  Jefferson  put  himself  absolutfly  on 
the  side  of  the  rule  of  the  majority  But 
a  majority  rule,  which  tempered  by  faith. 
would  be  reasonable  so  that  the  minority 
might  possess  their  equal  rights,  the  denial 
of  whicli  would  be  oppression.  Freedom  only 
for  those  with  whom  you  agree  or  thote  who 
go  along  with  the  organlza":lon  In  oower, 
would  be  a  hollow  mockery  and  Jef  erson, 
facing  a  great  tyranry  with  an  Infant  state, 
wnild  have  no  part  of  such  a  spineless  doc- 
trine His  faith  In  the  inherent  wisdom  and 
Jtis^ire  of  the  people  has  been  mor«  than 
justified  by  the  passage  of  time  and  tide. 
Wh  "  among  us.  recall  the  weak  and  faithless 
who  were  responsible  for  the  Allen  anc  Sedi- 
tion .Act."?  which  had  for  their  honest  purpose 
the  desire  to  raise  the  Government  above 
criticism'' 

During  this  last  week  a  great  ceiel  ration 
h'  n ored  the  one  hundred  and  seventv-ftfth 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Virginia 
Dec'.iration  of  Rights,  but  no  such  com- 
mert-.oration  was  earned  by  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Acts  which  had  as  their  slnceie  pur- 
jTo.se  the  opposing  of  thinking  repugrant  to 
the  wt.she,s  of  those  sponsoring  such  legis- 
lati  n  History  has  recorded  the  answ;r,  and 
freedom  has  lived  on. 

It  seems  clear  then,  that  we  on  this  day 
cannot  diminish  the  freedom  of  ot  r  pos- 
trruv  unless  through  shame  and  cowardice, 
we  i-ho(iep  to  bind  them  into  slavery.  If  only 
the  weaX,  by  their  own  tlmlditv,  lost  their 
freedom,  they  would  deserve  their  chains. 
B'.*  L?  there  a  punishment  adequate  for 
t;:...,e  whii  would  enslave  posterity'  Can 
we  be  .my  leaa  dedicated  to  the  sacre<.  ideals 
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of  our  Revv>lutkm  than  Jefieraon  and  at  the 
same  time  expect  this  Etepubl^"  to  survive? 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  are  beginning 
to  question  Just  what  I  am  saying:  some  are 
beginning  to  wonder  Just  who  I  am  defend- 
ing. This  Is  part  and  parcel  of  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  we  might  do  some  vigilant  check- 
ing Into  freedom.  Are  we  really  free  any 
more  to  express  ourselves,  or  is  it  necessary  to 
bend  our  Ltatementa  to  fit  the  ctirrent  on- 
slaught against  the  minions  of  Russia? 
What  Is  the  thinking  which  moves  our  one 
and  only  and  most  able  lady  Senator  to  re- 
Insert  her  declaration  of  conscience  Into  the 
RacoBO?  Is  It  to  enhance  her  position  with- 
in the  Senate  or  to  state  what  is  for  her  a 
heartfelt  need?  If  one  understands  fully 
the  treatment  she  has  received  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  original  statement,  then  be 
must  also  be  aware  that  only  an  Inspiring 
message  from  the  heart  would  bid  her  travel 
this  lonely  road.  It  Is  much  more  popular 
to  go  along  with  the  current  lambasting  of 
anything  remotely  resembling  communl&m 
or  adhering  to  Its  doctrines,  and  which  Is  far 
more  likely  to  give  one  a  big  play  In  the 
news,  a  big  place  In  the  operation  of  things. 
Pew  seem  to  have  cotirage  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  with  Jefferson  and  the  historic 
doctrine  that  freedom  embraces  the  right 
to  argue  against  freedom  or  against  the  cur- 
rent popular  trend,  and  to  defend  the  truth 
that  freedom  includes  the  right  to  vork  for 
the  very  overthrow  of  that  freedom. 

We  need  no  self-appointed  apostle  riding 
the  antl-Commimlst  feeling  to  glory  to  tell 
lu  that  such  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Commu- 
nists. We  all  are  aware  that  If  the  Commu- 
nists reach  power,  by  book  or  by  crook,  free- 
dom will  be  the  first  thing  to  die.  We  need 
to  be  aware  of  more  than  this,  however,  much 
more.  We  need  to  understand  that  if  we 
go  whole  hog  against  this  segment  at  un- 
popular opinion,  it  will  be  much  easier  to- 
morrow for  this  to  extend  to  other  leas  dan- 
geroTos  but  Just  as  unpopular  beliefs.  We 
have.  In  the  name  of  justice  and  freedom, 
taken  up  arms  against  conununlsm.  But 
freedom  stands  in  no  small  danger  from  the 
revulsion  brought  ai>out  by  these  hatefiil 
men  and  their  evil  program.  Many  other 
things,  other  ideas  are  coming  tinder  tbe 
baleful  eye  of  the  antl-Commtinlsts.  and 
freedom  Is  looking  just  a  little  sick.  We 
have  the  paradox  that  a  vote  for  freedom  car- 
ries with  it  the  label  of  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  tbe  paradox  that  those  who  seek 
to  defend  freedom  as  a  thing  guaranteed  to 
all,  however  evil  their  bell^,  are  tsmnded 
with  the  unbleachable  stigma — Commtmlst, 
fellow  traveler,  dupe.  I  suggest  to  you,  that 
you  not  be  so  misled  In  your  battle  against 
evil  as  to  succiunb  yourself  to  erU. 

No  decent  Americans  hold  any  brief  for 
tbe  convicted  heads  of  the  Ooimnunlst  Party, 
yet  we  cannot  allow  our  natural  hatred 
against  the  purpoees  of  these  men  to  sway 
us  from  the  lastie  of  our  own  freedoms — 
freedom  of  speech  In  this  case.  If  men  like 
theee  should  be  indicted  as  sabotetus  or  tin- 
registered  foreign  sgents  or  If  such  men  have 
engaged  In  treason  or  in  seditlotus  consptracy. 
let  them  be  so  tried  for  a  speclUe  crime,  con- 
victed, and  Imprisoned.  This  Is  wtthln  the 
prerogative  of  the  lav  and  does  not  abridge 
any  guaranteed  freedom. 

The  decision  was  not  unanimous,  and  only 
time  will  tell  whether  the  ooajority  or  mi- 
nority opinion  will  prevail  In  the  history 
which  follows.  It  seems  wise  to  note  a  part 
of  the  minority  opinion.  Justice  Black  called 
the  Smith  Act  (under  which  they  were  con- 
victed) "a  virulent  form  of  prior  censorship 
cf  speech  and  preas."  and  went  on  to  say  that 
"public  opinion  being  what  It  now  la.  few 
will  protest  the  eonvictton  at  these  Com- 
munist petitlonera.  There  is  hope,  however, 
that  in  calmer  times,  when  present  pressures, 
passions,  and  fears  subside,  this  or  some  later 
court  will  restore  the  first  amendment  lib- 
erties to  the  high  preferred  place  where  they 


belong  tn  a  free  society."  Justice  Douglas 
(and  this  will  add  to  the  accusations  that 
he  is  somehow  soft  on  cummunlsm)  added: 
"Never  until  today  has  anytme  seriously 
thourht  that  the  ancient  law  of  conspiracy 
could  constitutionally  be  used  to  turn  speech 
Into  .editlous  conduct.  FMl  and  free  dls- 
ctisslon  has  been  the  first  article  of  our  faith. 
It  has  been  the  safeguard  of  every  jellglous, 
political,  philosophical,  economic,  and  racial 
group  amcffigst  us.' 

No;  we  shall  not  weep  for  the  11  men  or 
their  confederates,  after  watching  i:heii 
spectacle  in  Judge  Medina's  court,  or  noting 
the  slavery  for  which  they  stand.  What  we 
mlfrht  well  weep  for  Is  the  breaching  of  the 
dike,  tbe  scaling  ot  the  long-st&ndlng  wall 
which  heretofore  has  gtiaranteed  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech.  We  cannot  have  our 
cake  and  eat  it  tixi.  We  cannot  have  free- 
dom for  those  who  agree  and  prison  for 
those  who  do  not  agree.  Free<k)m  is  only 
as  large  as  Its  total  area  and  cjanot  be  In- 
creased by  cutting  oil  an  edge  here  and  there. 

Actually,  as  we  all  know,  the  Communists 
In  America  are  dangerous  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  backed  by  the  power  r'  Russia. 
Standing  without  the  backing  of  world  com- 
munism, they  would  be  alone  and  lonely  tn 
tills  great  land  and  would  In  fact  be  latigbed 
into  tbe  sea.  TJie  bleaslngs  of  America  too 
much  exceed  the  poverty  of  Buaaia.  If  then 
they  are  dangerous  only  as  an  appendage  of 
a  foreign  power,  let  us  try  them  on  that 
ground  that  tlej  arc  agents  of  a  foreign 
power  which  does,  tn  fact,  seek  to  overthrow 
and  which  has  the  physical  means  necessary 
to  overthrow  this  Oovemment.  This  airbl- 
tlon  azul  relationship  by  Communists  within 
our  land,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  treason  and 
oonsl4terlng  them  m  such  light  would  enable 
us  to  leave  unabated,  unabridged,  the  his- 
toric freedoms  of  Jefferson  and  his  contem- 
poraries of  yesterday  and  today. 

Tour  Cangreasman  has  no  Intentloa  d 
pointing  out  any  pathway  for  anyone  to 
follow.  That  determ'.iiation  ts  yours  by  con- 
stitutional right  and  by  the  sanM  consti- 
tutional ohUgatlou.  I  have  no  fear  that  if 
you  take  your  own  counsel  that  you  will 
avoid  the  ^tf  alls  prepared  and  sponsored  by 
the  men  of  Uttle  Talth  who  seek  to  capital- 
ise for  their  own  glory  upon  the  natural 
hatred  of  those  who  wotild  sell  America  short. 
These  men  would  have  you  follow  them 
blindly  as  they  bare  their  chests  In  a  gory 
assault  on  your  freedom  uiuler  the  guise  of 
tramping  out  an  equal  freedom  of  some  other 
hated  party.  Even  Jesus  found  need  to  say 
"Oh  ye  men  of  little  faith,  does  not  ycvir 
God  care  far  his  own?" 

As  for  me.  I  shall  stand  with  Jefferson. 
Tills  Republic  will  stirvlve  becauae  It  is 
strongs  thsji  those  who  thoughtlessly  would 
destroy  freedom  in  the  name  of  freedom,  or 
thoee  who.  mlstislng  their  own  freedom, 
would  smear  and  slander  citizens  with  whom 
they  disagree  and  who  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  setflah  ambitions.  Our  people 
made  America,  jtist  as  America  was  made 
for  our  people,  and  both.  In  time,  through 
trial  and  error,  throxigh  light  and  darkness, 
wlQ  reach  a  greener  pasture  In  their  search 
for  the  Intelligent  use  of  their  freedoms  than 
can  now  he  envisioned. 
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or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


or  wxar  nacima 
IM  THS  BOGBB  <^  BIPRIBEIITATXVIS 

Tuesday.  Jnig  3. 1951 

Mr.  BURNSn^    Mr.  E!peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remar'u  in  the  Rec- 


oiB,  I  insert  a  letter  froni  Mr.  wmtam 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Ped- 
erstion  of  Labor,  on  a  matter  which  Is 
of  vital  interest  to  our  cinintry  : 

AvxaicAM  FxDaBATioN  or  Laaoe. 
Wasfiinffton.  D.  C.  June  27,  1»S1. 
Hon.  M    G.  BtTKKsniK. 

Uinise   Ofict   Butlding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dka«  Ma.  Btnufsmc:  Tbe  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  in  the 
House  Gf  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
Oil  a  new  Defense  F>roductlon  Act  la  tre- 
mendously disappointing  to  the  working 
men  and  women  of  the  country.  These  com- 
mittees failed  to  meet  the  Increaatcf  danger 
ot  inflation  which  has  alzeedy  reached  a 
serious  point. 

Certainly,  we  must  aot  permit  oureelves 
to  be  lulled  into  a  complacent  buslneas-as- 
usual  inactivity  by  the  current — but  only 
temporary— halt  in  the  Inflaricmary  trend. 
The  defense  program  Is  only  now  begtonliig 
to  make  Itself  fttlt  throughout  the  economy: 
it  will  have  a  much  greater  impact  during 
the  months  ahead. 

The  qxMstkw.  is:  WIU  Ooogreaa  meet  this 
issue  by  enacting  a  Oaf  entie  Production  Act 
which  will  provide  for  control  of  the  factors 
and  forces  which  create  isflatloo  with  its 
powerful  and  deetnictive  sAecta?  What  will 
oappen  to  our  Nation  if  inlUtioa  reaches 
the  point  where  it  is  beyond  govenuaental 
control?  If  tnHatlon  reaches  that  stage, 
our  country  wiU  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
tbe  war  in  K<area  or  in  a  war  with  Buirta. 

Ttxtn  is  much  talk  thsae  days  about  a 
"truce"  on  the  batttaflcld  tn  Korsa.  Let  me 
take  thU  opporttml^  at  reminding  you  and 
yotir  coUeaguea  that  there  can  be  no  trace 
in  the  battle  against  the  forvea  of  tw^Tif*'"' 
In  this  battle.  Soviet  Buwla  st«n<te  on  the 
sidelines  but  she  will  be  the  real  vletor  un- 
less the  Congress  Is  wllllsg  to  paas  a  truly 
effective  Defenie  Productkm  Act. 

We  must  face  this  challenge  and  deal  with 
these  facta.  CoogTeas  alone  posaaasas  the 
power  to  do  lo.  Therefore,  the  call  of  the 
moment  Is  to  pass  a  Defense  Production  Act 
which  will  include  effective  price  control. 
rent  control,  regulation  of  credit,  luid  ether 
provisions  designed  to  control  and  prevent 
inflation. 

In  otir  opinion,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Bouae  Banking  and  Cnrency  Oommtttee  Is 
extremely  inadequate.  We  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  committee  action  becauae  we 
feel  it  has  made  tbe  flfht  agatzwt  inflation 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  In 
particular.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  ways  in  which  the  committee 
bill  needs  to  be  strengthaned: 

1.  ProhlbitloD  of  price  roll-backs:  The  can- 
cellation at  the  beef  price  roll-back  is  com- 
pletely unjustified  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  after  the  October  1  roU-back.  beef  prices 
wUl  still  be  at  125  percent  of  the  parity  level. 

2.  Subsidy  program:  aince  purehaaes  of 
food  form  the  largest  single  Item  In  the 
average  family's  bi;^get,  we  are  very  much 
concerned  that  the  commlttM  baa  takm  no 
action  which  would  stabillas  food  prless. 
Only  about  one-third  of  food  purchaaaa  are 
now  under  any  sort  of  prlee-control  rsfu- 
lation.  The  American  Ped«ratla&  ef  lAbor 
urges  that  the  President  be  given  authortty 
to  embark  upon  a  program  at  food  sulMldlea 
to  be  applied  only  to  prevent  neeaaHury  price 
increases  on  farm  products  which  are  below 
100  percent  at  parity  from  being  reOeetad  tn 
Increased  orioes  at  the  gro^ry  store. 

3.  Wage  stabiUaation:  The  Boiiss  Com- 
mittee <xk  Education  and  lisbor  haa  pro- 
posed an  amendmsnt  wbieb  would  completely 
abandon  the  tripartite  sfatem  of  wag*  ata- 
billzatlon  and  prevent  the  Wage  Stabttlaa- 
tion  Board  from  handling  any  labor  dlsputea. 
This  amendment  would  make  it  Impoaribla 
to  operate  any  program  of  wage  stablUsatlOR. 
The  present  board  with  equal  representation 
from  labor,  management,  and  the  public  haa 
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vorkwl  «ff*etlT«Iy  uul  commands  the  support 
of  all:  tlMT*  ta  DO  need  to  make  any  change. 

4.  BKeettT*  enforcement  at  price  control: 
We  urf*  enactment  of  the  President's  pro- 
pose Is  for  strenfthentng  the  enforcement  of 
price  oonurol.  What  Is  the  use  o!  pcice-con- 
troi  rcfulattons  un]ras  they  can  be  effec- 
Uvely  enloroed?  We  beUeve  that  grantlr.s 
authority  to  'he  President  for  the  issuing 
of  Uccoacs  In  particular  Indxistrles  where 
enforccmant  Is  difficult  Is  a  well-considered 
IHTopoaal.  Neceasary  safeguards  are  In- 
eluded  to  prevent  any  possible  abuse  of  this 
authority. 

5.  Rent  cootroi:  While  the  committers 
racommendatlons  would  strengthen  the  ex- 
isting rant-control  program  In  some  reapecu. 
wc  beUeTc  that  the  blanket  20-percent  In- 
crease contained  In  the  bill  Is  entirely  un- 
warranted. We  support  the  President's 
original  proposal  on  rent  control  which 
would  permit  Increases  in  rents  where  there 
have  been  genuine  Increases  In  landlord's 
ooetL 

We  beUare  that  only  with  these  sugges- 
tions can  an  effective  antt-lnflatlon  ;»ogram 
be  poaalble. 

Let  me  point  out  that  organized  labor  la 
voluntarily  accepting  the  restraints  placed 
upon  it  by  the  wage-stabilization  regulations. 
Howerer.  the  future  of  wage  stabilization  Is 
dceety  tied  to  the  future  of  the  entire  anti- 
InflatkJB  program.  If  Congress  does  not 
•tnngttaen  the  basic  anti-inflation  weapon, 
the  Dafanae  Production  Act.  Congress  will. 
ta  affect,  be  saying  that  the  burden  of  the 
defeoae  program  must  fall  heaviest  on  the 
Nation '■  worknrs. 

On  behalf  of  the  8.000.000  members  of  the 
AnMTlcan  PMeratlon  of  Labor.  I  urge  you  and 
your  eolleagues  to  reject  this  approach  and 
vote  »»»■*— H  for  strengthening  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  thus  for  a  genuinely 
effective  antl-lnflatlon  program  under  the 
principle  of  "equality  of  sacrifice." 
Slneervly  yours. 

WtLU'-M  Okezm. 

Prettdent.  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


Rave  Wt  Fargstira  Ow  ABerioui  Pria- 
dpln  9i  ini?— die  Americu  Deda- 
raftwB  •£  ladcpcmlcBce  Prodauu  the 
Rilftl  •!  Hm  EuUTcd  People  of  Bal- 
gam  To  RcTolt  Agaiast  Tkeir  Opprct- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wtscoNsm 

IN  TOE  «7D8B  OP  RIPRKSEKTATIVES 

Tuetday.  July  J.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  16.  1950.  Secretaiy 
of  State  Acheaon  said: 

However  much  we  may  sympathlae  with 
the  Soviet  atlaens  who  for  reascms  bedded 
deep  In  history  are  obliged  to  live  undtsr 
it.  we  are  not  attempting  to  change  the  gov. 
emmenUU  or  aodal  structure  of  the  Sovlot 
Unioa. 

Od  July  4.  177V.  the  founders  of  oiir 
Qovanuaeot.  Thomaa  Jefferson.  John 
Hanporir.    BMBuel    Adams.    Benjamin 
Carroll  of  CarroUton, 

ii 


•nj  form  of  government 

of    tbaae   enda    (life. 

tlM  pwaatt  o(  lup^nen) ,  u  is 


the  right  of  the  petsple  to  alter  or  r.i  ;it>;:i.s.\ 
It,  and  to  institute  new  govprnmeut  iayii.^ 
Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  ur- 
ganlzlng  Its  powers  in  such  f  irm  i.s  to  -ivin 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  ertt^ci  Their  .s.>:e'y 
and   happiness. 

In  November  of  1945.  speaking  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  Nfw  Yuik.  a-  i 
gathertng  honoring  the  Red  Dt-an  of 
Canterbury.  Ache.son  agreed  that  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  .stal^^ 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occa.>ion  he 
agreed  to  the  Soviet's  slave  state  system 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  half 
the  people  of  the  world  aie  .slavtr-.s  of 
tyranny  whose  advice  should  we  foli<m. 
Acheson's  or  the  founding  father^? 

On  June  7.  I  introducf^l  a  rp.solution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  121  to  a.s- 
sist  in  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Bulgaria  the  text  of  which  i^  a^  follu\*s; 

Whereas  the  American  people  ha -e  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  f^r'h  in  *hp 
American  Declaration  of  Indepeiidencp  f 
1776  In  the  following  words:  "That  ail  n'.f'[\ 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  hv 
thetr  Creator  with  certnin  unalipnable 
rights,  that  among  these  .ire  .:fe  libem-  .md 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  That  to  serur? 
these  rights,  governments  are  iiisTituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  just  powers  fr  im 
the  consent  of  the  governed  That  when- 
ever any  form  of  gdvemment  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends  it  i.s  the  right  't 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it  mid  '  i 
Institute  new  government  layiiisi  it.s  tm ni- 
dation on  such  principles  and  organizinkj 
its  powers  m  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  saff-fy  and 
hap"^  iness.  ■;   and 

Whereas  the  American  people  belip^e  these 
principles  are  universal  ana  app!'-  to  ,i!  men. 
everywhere,  at  ail  tuna's  and  ui  de.-  .n!  t  .rms 
of  government;   and 

' /hereas  these  principles  flow  fr  ini  ''>->r- 
tain  essential  truths,  among  which  nre — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  author  of  everv 
human  being  and  the  Fourre  of  his  nchts  sind 
that  neither  the  state  nnr  any  other  hiim.ir. 
agency  has  Jurisdiction  tu  exploit  any  hiinian 
being  or  violate  his  rights. 

That  the  State  Is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  Its  master  and  may  nr>t  pervert  its 
administrative  or  police  ptiwers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  weap<jns  to  viola-e  humnn 
rights  or  to  terrorize  the  pe<iple 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  :il:  me:-. 
but  only  under  the  Fatherhood  of  Cxt  a:;  t 
Whereas  communism  wears  a  humanitarian 
cloak  and  poses  as  the  messiah  of  social  jus- 
tice but  in  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  reactionary  regime  of  our  time  ba.-.ed 
on  barbarism  and  sJa\ery  as  a  reMilr  o:  rs 
Immoral  doctrine  founded  in  maiire  ■iefini; 
man  against  man.  cla.=y!  against  cLis.<;  .n.d  all 
men  against  God;    and 

Whereas  communism  thrusis  itself  tjev  lid 
civil  government  and  political  phi!  vstphy 
claiming  the  whole  man,  denying'  all  spir- 
itual values,  denying  his  inalienable  rights. 
and  seeking  to  transform  all  human  beiinjs 
created  by  God  In  His  Image  into  .';ou!U>s.s 
biological  units,  fitted  into  a  milit.ir}  ;):;d 
economic  machine  designed  (or  a  worltl  rev  - 
lutlon;  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  m  tlie 
Soviet  Union  wrongfully  seiaed  and  occupied 
Bulgaria  In  September  1944  by  declaring 
war  on  Bulgaria,  marching  in  their  trtwps, 
and  Installing  into  power  a  Communist-con- 
trolled cUqxM  which  enterd  liito  a  Com- 
munist-dictated armistice  with  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Russia:   and 

Wbereaa  the  Communist  regime  in  the 
Soviet  Union  further  destroyed  all  p<is.sibili'v 
for  the  freedom  and  Independence  i  f  B  :- 
garla  and  subjected  the  country  to  th-.'  c  :u- 


plc'e  control  of  the  Communist  r« gime  In 
the  Soviet  Union  by  intimidating  an  1  terror- 
izaikt  all  political  parties  opposing  t  le  Com- 
ni'inists  particularly  the  Agrarians  and  Se- 
rial EK'mixrats;  by  beatings,  murdt  rs,  false 
arrests,  and  Imprisonment  of  thouiands  of 
Buk'.iriau  leaders.  Including  the  -  rrest  of 
G  .M  Dimltrov  and  the  hanging  cf  Nikola 
P  'K  iV  leaders  of  the  Agrarian  Part^  ;  by  un- 
dermining bv  deceit  and  coercion  th  ?  father- 
land front  and  transforming  it  Intc  a  Com- 
munist tcx  1;  by  seizing  control  of  t  le  news- 
pa;^)ers  and  labor  unions;  by  imposing  trade 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union;  by  Imptje- 
iiig  their  tyranny  by  Intimidation,  -oercion. 
;i.'id   terrorism   in   fraudulent  electlcns; 

Whereas  this  terrorizing  subjugitlon  of 
the  people  of  Bwlgarla  has  been  exp  essed  In 
the  words  of  United  States  Supren  e  Court 
JusMce  In  the  recent  case  of  AmertC'in  Cnm- 
'TT  unicutmn  A-^'^cc'ccion  v  Doud.-i  {2i9  U  S. 
at  p  t_'9i  The  international  pol  ce  state 
has  crept  over  Eastern  Europe  by  d<  ception. 
ci')€rcioM,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  anl  a.ssas- 
sinatlon":  and 

Whereas  oommuni.'m  has  taken  he  lives 
of  Kitold  ntimbers  of  human  liemg?  in  Bul- 
;:.tri,i  and  has  employed  unspe4»«:able  brutall- 
t^'>;   'n  enslave  the  population — 

By  r'  bbing  peasants  of  their  fa  ms  and 
tran.^forming  them  into  landless  aer  cultural 
r  bo^s  and  by  destroying  the  small  tr  wns  and 
vi;i.i.;es  and  re-cre:ttlng  small  agr  cultural 
viU.iges  to  house  these  landless  peas  mts  and 
tran'^planted  city  residents. 

Bv  rhainmg  workers  to  their  factt  ries  and 
tri!,. storming  them  into  homeless  li  dustrial 

robor.s 

By  deprivniK  all  )eople  of  freedom  of  crea- 
ti'-e  w<jrk  and  thought  and  tran;  iorinir,g 
th^-ni  ii.tc  servile  slaves  of  the  state 

Bv  submitting  all  classes  to  the  stijhvimin 
co!,ditions  of  mass  imprisonment  an<i  forced- 
la  o  r  camps 

Bv  tiprcx-Uing  and  dispersal  of  who  e  popu- 
la' .  'tis 

B.-  practicing  genocide  upon  the  B  .ilgarian 
p**i/i:le  in  '  rder  to  destroy  tiie  Bulgaiian  tra- 
d'lMii  and  culture  and  natiCinality;   and 

Wh'iras  communism  is  in  the  pr  cess  if 
dP.'^troylng  the  institution  of  the  f;  niily  m 
B'i.iiaria  bv  inordinate  control  of  tne  chii- 
dre;;  and  their  forced  Indoctrination  in  com- 
niUKKsm,  by  setting  members  of  r  le  same 
f^innly  against  one  another  through  ear  and 
terror,  and 

Whereas  communism  is  In  the  pr  'cess  of 
dtstroving  religion  in  Bulgaria  by  t  istering 
afrieism,  bv  ridiculing  and  persecu' ing  the 
sit'.rere  rellizious  expression  of  the  ptople.  by 
perverting  religious  instincts  In  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  by  murdering  the  rep  esenta- 
'ive,s  f  religion,  by  destruction  of  places  of 
w  rship  and  the  abolition  of  religloi.s  insti- 
ttitions,  by  tolerating  only  religious  services 
s  ibservient  to  the  state,  and  by  delf  ing  the 
le.d-r  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  destroying  he  sub- 
.s'a:  ce  of  Bulgaria  by  ravaging  the  farmlands. 
bv  .stripping  the  country  of  its  resov  rces,  by 
tru,. ■^forming  the  Bulgarian  army  Into  a  tool 
oi  communism,  and  by  the  making  of  Bul- 
g.tria  into  an  arsenal  for  further  Corimunist 
ag^aession.    and 

Wheieas  communism  by  making  f  ilse  and 
appealing  promises.  In  an  atmosj  here  of 
Ideological  black-out  In  Bulgaria,  per-  erts  the 
patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain  number  (  f  young 
Idealists,  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
their  people,  and  exploits  It  for  an  antihu- 
nv.\n  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  communism  in  order  tc  extend 
still  further  Its  tyranny  concentrates  its  ef- 
forts on  promoting  artiflcial  hoatile  leeUngs 
t>etween  the  friendly  and  peace-lov  ng  Bul- 
garian people  and  the  people  of  tho  United 
States  and  of  other  free  nations  wh<>se  basic 
asfiirations  as  human  beings  are  l  lentical, 
and  who  have  no  real  conflicting  1  ueres.ts. 
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Whereas  agreenaenta  nude  by  aaj  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Mcmoow 
Communist  regime  that  now  enalavte  tbe 
people  of  Biilgarla  or  with  the  Bulgarian  pup- 
pet regime  materially  and  mcralljr  atrength- 
ena  the  tyranny  In  its  power,  weakens  the  re- 
sistance of  tiM  Bulgarian  people  to  C(Hnmu- 
nUt  tyranny  and  dime  tbeir  taopea  for  lib- 
eration; such  agreementa  being  uied  by  tbe 
Communist  regime  only  to  ita  advantage  for 
the  purpose  of  ar/nimn^ating  greater 
strength,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  every 
other  country  seeking  honorably  to  eamr 
pose  dUferencea  with  it.  It  being  one  of 
the  prime  techniques  of  communism  to  dia- 
regard  the  truth  and  honor  and  tbe  obli- 
gation of  agreements  whenever  opportune; 
and 

Whereas,  Ln  contrast  to  tbe  treacberoua 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  tbe  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  inter- 
national communism,  there  exiata  In  Bul- 
garia a  potential  force  far  freedom  com- 
poaed  of  the  great  majority  of  tbe  people 
who  yearn  few  liberty,  which  force,  if  acti- 
vated by  the  encouragement  and  positive 
aid  of  free  peoples  of  tbe  world,  win  enable 
them  to  survive  under  the  Communist 
tyranny  and  prepare  tbe  way  for  tbelr 
eventual  liberation  and  thus  help  pUoe 
mankind  on  tbe  path  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mlatakes  In  tbe  pol- 
icies of  certain  of  tbe  free  natkma,  indudtng 
that  of  the  United  States,  toward  Bulgaria, 
baaed  on  the  aaaomptlon  that  coUaboratton 
with  the  Communlats  was  poaBtble,  and  • 
failure  to  fxiJIy  understand  tbe  true  nature, 
extent,  and  the  enormity  of  communism's  ag- 
gressive designs,  have  substantially  contrib- 
uted toward  strengthening  the  Oommunlst 
regime  Ln  Bulgaria  and  placing  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  in  a  position  where  it 
now  is  •  clear  and  present  danger  to  world 
peace  and  the  ftee  pi-ogieaa  of  mankind 
compelling  tbe  United  States  and  other  free 
nations  again  to  undertake  a  vast  program 
of  rearmament;  and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  rehietance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  mergiee  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  oar  free- 
dom: and 

Whereas  rearmament  akme  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  dlllcrenoea  with  tbe 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
menta  leaving  undisturbed  said  regime  ami 
Its  present  enormous  conquests  of  aggres- 
sion will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a 
crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free 
world  that  eventually  oouM  well,  of  itself, 
destroy  freedom;  and  such  agreements  and 
treaties  would  tend  to  staUItae  said  regime 
In  its  conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a 
way  oi  life  that  has  declared  war  oo  all  bo- 
man  nature  under  its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  kmg  contlnae 
to  exist  half  alave  and  half  free:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  th«  House  of  Miepreaentatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafflrms  tbe 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  thu  Bulgarian  people  between  whom 
there  are  Innumerable  ties  of  kinship  and 
concerning  whose  mutual  aspirations  for  de- 
mocracy, liberty,  and  justice  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  alliance;  that  the  American 
motives  for  these  aspirations  and  this  alli- 
ance Ue  deep  because  the  United  States  of 
America  aras  founded  and  has  been  built 
largely  by  the  oppressed  pe<^>les  fron  all 
countries. 

Smc.2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  extwesses  tbe  firm  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  the  peopte  of 
Bulgaria  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent 
I  based  on  the  free  ezpreasion  of  popular  will 
In  a  free  election;  and  that  no  nation  can 
be  deprived  of  territory  by  force  or  threat  of 


ICKoe  aaA  that  no  uatKm  can  k«q>  tacrtcory 
by  Xoroe. 

(b)  It  Is  furtbK  czprewid  to  be  the  Arm 
eonvicyon  o£  tbe  Americari  people  that  the 
people  of  Bolgarta  have  IJbe  rl^t  to  ttie 
basic  fkvedcans  for  which  they  have  kmg 
struggled  and  for  which  In  World  War  n 
they  togettMt  with  other  people,  shed  their 
blood,  among  which  freedoms  are— 

(1)  The  right  of  peaaai.ta  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  aa  they  see  fit.  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they 
see  fit; 

(2)  The  right  of  the  vorkers  to  select 
freely  the  type  and  {dace  of  thetr  employ- 
ment and  to  otrtaln  equitable  wages  and 
decent  working  hours  and  conditions 
throogh  the  organiaatlon  a'  their  own  truly 
Independent  trade-tinkms; 

(3)  The  right  of  Intellecniala  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creiition.  to  freedom 
of  cultural  intercourse  with  the  whole  world, 
and  to  the  establishment  of  educaticoial. 
adentilkc.  and  cultural  Institutions  inde- 
pendent of  state  cantroi; 

(4)  Tlie  rl«ht  ot  politica'  prisonen  of  all 
classes  to  Immediate  liberation  and  aid  In 
rehabilitation; 

(6)  Tbe  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  d  the  press; 

(0)  llie  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
aw>inhl«,  to  be  secure  ixi  tbelr  persona, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects  a^tnst  unreason- 
able aearrhes  and  aataires; 

(7)  Tbe  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  private  ownership  at  piroperty;  and  the 
right  of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  In  accordance  with  principles  of  law 
and  Justice; 

(8)  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  ctf  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
high  sen,  together  with  the  fieedom  to  en- 
gage in  conunerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  actlTltlsB; 

(9)  The  freedom  at  fsmilles  from  the 
Communist  way  of  lift)  and  from  undue 
state  interference  and  control,  and  of  par- 
ents In  tbe  education  of  their  own  children; 
and 

UO)  The  freedom  of  the  armed  forces  to 
dtfend  tbe  legitimate  interests  of  the  '.Bul- 
garian peopte,  the  right  and  obligation  of 
the  armed  forces  to  protect  the  people  from 
the  Communist  tyranny,  and  the  treedcHn  of 
the  armed  foroea  from  being  tued  by  the 
Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force 
both  against  its  own  people  and  against 
peaceful  nations. 

Sxc.  3.  To  give  meaning  to  tbelr  historic 
friendship  for  the  Bulgarian  peoples,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby  ez- 
preescs  the  fitrong  hope  of  the  Axn^iean 
people  for  tbe  early  llb^atlan  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  from  thetr  Communist  en- 
slavement. To  assist  In  bringing  about  that 
liberation  at  tbe  earliest  possible  date,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  re- 
quested— 

(1)  To  ftBinulate  a  new  and  sponger  f Or- 
el^ policy  which,  among  othor  things,  recog- 
niaas  the  ensentially  evU  nature  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  reglmo,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  and  distlngnishts  between  this 
regime  and  the  people  enslared  by  it; 

(3)  To  direct  our  representatives  In  the 
Umted  Nations; 

(a)  To  d«nand  that  the  United  Rations 
charge  the  Communist  reglm<!  of  Russia  with 
asgreasion  in  Bulgaria  in  violation  of  the 
basic  charter  and  principtsfi  of  the  United 
Nations,  tos  rt^bing  Bulffuri'i  of  its  freedom 
and  Independence,  and  In  violation  of  its 
International  agreements  sod  of  interna- 
tional law  and  Justice. 

(b)  Tt>  demand  the  wlthd-awal  from  Bul- 
garia of  Sovtst  secret  police,  military  and 
civilian  oOdala.  and  other  <3|]en  and  secret 
agents  of  Soviet  ia{MrlaIlst  lomlnation  who 


•re  than  •■  •  ramlt  of  OaauBiinlBt  _ 
skm  tad  wboss  oontlaiMd  prsasaoo  eomtl. 
tntsa  a  breach  of  psaoa,  and  tamatsBs  fur- 
ther bnaehes  of  tatsRiatloBal  pesos  and 
security; 

(e)  Tb  demand  that  tree  elections  be  held 
In  Bolgarta  tmder  pottos  supeitision  of  the 
Uhltcd  Rattans  after  a  preparatory  jmUM 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  eflscts  of  the 
Communist  terror.  In  order  to  resstabUsh 
peace  and  Jnstlee  In  Bulgaria  and  better  se- 
cure tntematlanai  peace  and  security. 

(3)  Tb  expksre  naetbodi  whereby  Amsr- 
Ican  people  through  thetr  Ootstiuueot.  and 
by  private  meana  with  Oovemment  assist- 
anoe  and  otherwise,  may  offer  aid  and  BMwal 
support  to  active  fighters  now  struggling 
for  the  liberation  ot  the  people  of  Bulgaria 
and  other  Oommim  lat-domlnated  countrtes. 


A  Grwt 


Is  It  N«T7, 
MariM,  Mr  B«di? 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ALLEN,  iR. 

op  cauvoama 

IN  TBM  WaUBE  OF  BSPBBSHTAITVB 

Twftdaw,  Jtttg  J>  19S1 

lir.  MJLEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  33.  1951.  In  company 
with  many  otter  Members  of  Congrcaa, 
with  repBeaeutattreg  of  the  admlnirtra- 
tkm,  with  men  ot  the  maritime  indnatry, 
and  with  many  of  its  friends  I  saw  the 
steam^iip  United  Stntet  liecome  water- 
taorce  for  the  first  time  and  saw  it  chris- 
tened at  Newport  News  tn  Virginia. 

It  is  a  great  ship  for  routine  passenger 
service  or  for  the  transportation  of 
troops.  How  fast  it  will  tnrtH  Is  stffl 
to  be  learned.  In  some  respects  it  has 
the  Ones  of  a  cndaer.  It  may  be  the 
fastest  passenger  ship  afloat.  I  hope  sa 
Speed  at  sea  eontributca  as  much  to 
the  safety  of  troops  in  enemy-Qofested 
waters  as  does  any  other  factor.  At  long 
last  we  are  improving  the  sea  transporta- 
tion and  the  chances  Gt  safe  return  for 
the  troops  of  future  foreign  wars.  The 
merchant-marine  industry  and  the  mar- 
itjme  administration  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  a  great  accomplishment. 

The  remarks  of  Vice  Adm.  E.  L.  Coch- 
rane. Chairman  of  the  Inderal  Mari- 
time Board  and  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, at  the  christening  of  the 
ship  were  p<irticularly  appropriate. 
They  were  as  follows: 

RmuAMMs  ST  Vies  Adm.  K.  L.  Cocrsajts,  CHan- 
MAjr,  Fnaaaai.  Maazma  Boaaa,  aim  Mui- 

TiMz  AoMnrmaaxoa,  MAixraa  Adkutis- 
la&TioN,  JDxPhMxumn  or  Coiocsacs.  at  tke 
CKaigfmmq  or  thx  SnsAMnnp  "Uwino 
States"  ax  thk  NawFoar  NIcws  anuFsumiwo 
A  DsTDoot  Co..  Nkwis»t  Nrws.  Va..  Jxms 
38,  1961 

Senator  Connelly.  General  Ftanklln,  Mr. 
Woodward,  ladles  and  gentlsmsn.  It  is  ui 
honor  snd  a  prtvUege  to  be  preesnt  today 
for  this  day  marks  the  ILrst  public  appear- 
ance ot  a  great  shi|>.  In  a  few  mmnsats  at 
tbe  gracioua  hands  d  her  sponsor,  aha  wlU 
formally  receive  her  name — the  prou^st 
name  tn  history,  the  steamship  United 
SUUt. 

We  in  thte  Nation  are  accustomed  to  great- 
ness— nevertheleas.  we  should  be  proud  of 


m 
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tiM  faei  ttaft  AaMiican  ship  d«aign«n 
lean  ititpfcHlHiin  WMt  AnMrtean  martn*  en- 
gli  ean  haw  ■iifnit  all  tbetr  prcrloua 
«aort*  In  tlM  eoMtnkctlon  o(  UUa  supwb 

Sb*  wUl  nU  In  eompany  with  tti*  stMin- 
thlp  AMtrim.  which,  vben  skw  «m  lAiincbea 
In  thlt  ywd  Lt  TMTs  a«o.  wu  Um  larfMt 
crer  bailt  la  tbls  country.  With  the  Am«r- 
if,  th«  I7it<t«tf  State*  will  «U  m  •  tMim 
cooMMttm  with  the  best  of  tb«  big  linen 
under  far«lSB  fl*C>-  ^or  th«  first  time  In 
many  iHrartia  w«  are  playing  again  in  tha 
major  laaga*  of  tha  North  Atlantic. 

To  aeeooBpUah  thla  daalrabl*  goal  was  not. 
how«T«r.  Um  oaly  reaaon  thla  ship  Is  being 
built.  With  a  potential  troop-carrying  ca- 
pacity aLPHSt  twlc«  that  of  the  America,  the 
VniUd  StmUa  praaents  a  formidable  addi- 
tion to  thla  Ration's  sea  power.  The  term 
nuzury"  as  It  haa  been  used  in  years  gone 
by  does  not  apply  to  her.  She  will  be 
equipped  beoomtngly  in  the  Joint  rentitre 
which  aha  repreaents  and  In  the  mode  of 
the  tlmaa  with  dignity,  good  taste  and  re- 
straint aa  becfrnv  the  United  States,  refer- 
ring to  tb*  nation  as  well  as  the  ship. 

Soma  paopia  are  wondering  why  we  are 
not  oomplatlng  thla  vessel  as  a  troop  ahlp. 
That  te  a  vary  natnral  queatlon.  The  deci- 
alon  ia,  huaatar.  a  military  one  which  must 
be  baaad  on  military  factors.  For  the  pres- 
ent w«  aia  Waffling  to  our  original  program 
of  gattlug  thti  vaaael  into  the  commercial 
sen  lea  by  iMSt  summer,  but  she  will  always 
ba  ready  at  hand  like  a  pioneer's  flintlock 
OTW  tha  llrapiaoe  ready  for  Immediate  use 
la  aa  cmarganey.  She  will  be  ready  to 
earry  troops  in  limited  numbers— at  once^ 
har  eoBvaraloB  to  full  troopehlp  capacity  to 
be  oarrted  on  progresalvely  at  sea  and  be- 
twcan  voyagaa. 

Thsra  has  been  criticism  of  the  terms  of 
the  oontracta  undo-  which  this  rhlp  is  being 
built.  To  datermlne  the  justlflcttion  of  this 
criticism  a  careful  rwunrey  is  being  made. 
Thf««  la  BO  question  that  she  has  military. 
or  aa  I  praCcr  to  call  it.  naval  value,  and 
Is  entltlad  to  financial  assistance  on  that 
baala.  Thara  la  no  question  that  features 
beyond  tha  need  of  commercial  operation 
have  baan  Incorporated  in  her  design.  These 
are  properly  items  of  Oovemment  expense. 
The  qiwlloiia  are  only  of  the  values  of  these 
faetocs. 

Tha  tfuMcd  natet  Is  clearly  a  joint  ven- 
ture of  Ooiremment  and  Indiistry.  resulting 
In  the  preaaooe  at  an  outstanding  vessel  on 
an  easantlal  trade  route  at  sea  and  ready  to 
aarve  tbe  Matton  in  any  emergency. 


Up  Sht  Cms  ud  WlMTt  Ske  Eads, 
NoMwy  K.B9wt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  IBM  BOOa  OF  BSFRESBtTATI  VCB 

TuetAaw.  Jui9  3.  1951 

Mr.  VBSDXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
BUuT  Bm's  Committee  tm  Federal 
Emplofmant  rereals  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
a<lded  »4.440  new  Fsderal  eiyUlan  em- 
piofctB  ia  the  laat  4  mcmths.  This 
In-eaks  down  to  1  jno  per  day.  Fan-time 
and  paxt-ttane  duraffeun  in  Federal  em- 
ploy  BOW  namlMr  ab  JtO.  Federal  agen- 
des  Ilk*  on  are  expanding  mightily 
and  eoHMttttaif  ttMUMtvet  to  leases  <tf 
ezpeuiva  llirfWlT*f  for  ft-year  terms. 

It  tafeiia  Mwnice  to  eut  down  on  these 
There    is    always    the 


temptation  to  adopt  the  misleading  be- 
liefs of  the  free  spenders  who  urge  that 
L«»rge  Government  expenditures  are  in 
themselTes  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  the  economic  progress  of 
the  Nation.  The  fact  is  that  somebody 
must  always  pay  for  everything.  We 
never  seek  to  anticipate  the  future  on 
the  program  now  in  operation.  Tax 
burdens  are  contantly  rising  and  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  still  keeping  far  out 
ahead. 

If  Mr.  Truman  and  his  advisers  are 
honest  with  themselves,  they  recognize 
that  deficit  spending  is  the  basis  for  all 
Inflation.  This  is  the  time  to  postpone 
or  give  up  all  projects  we  can  do  with- 
out. When  the  Prrsident  gets  around  to 
this  viewpoint  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  to  carry  out  our  domestic  and 
internatioiial  responsibilities.  Do  not 
appropriate  first  and  tax  later.  Tax  fir.st 
and  appropriate  what  we  can  afford  to 
spend. 


Have  We  Forfottea  Oar  American  Prin- 
cq>lcs  of  1776? — tbe  American  Decla- 
ratioB  of  ladepeDdence  Proclaims  the 
Riglit  of  the  Easlaved  Peoples  of  the 
Soviet  UnioB  To  Revolt  Afsinst  Their 
Oppressors 


E3TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  March  16,  1950.  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  said: 

However  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  Soviet  cltl^ns  who  for  reasons  bedded 
de«p  In  history  are  obli:^ed  to  live  under  It. 
we  are  not  attempting  to  change  the  gi  v- 
ernmental  or  social  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  July  4.  HTG.  the  founders  of  our 
Government.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
and  51  others  said: 

That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  (life,  iih- 
eny,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness) .  It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it. 
■nd  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

In  November  of  1945.  speaking  at 
Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York  City. 
at  a  gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Acheson  agreed  that  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  states 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occasion 
he  agreed  to  the  Soviet's  slave-state 
system. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  half 
tbe  people  of  the  world  are  slaves  of 
tyranny  whose  advice  should  we  follow, 
Acheson's  or  the  founding  fathers? 

On  April  3,  I  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  89.  to  as- 


sist in  the  liberation  of  the  people.'  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  text  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  it9 

Whereas  the  American  people  ha -e  long 
accepted  the  basic  principle*  set  furth  In 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  1776  In  the  following  words:  "That  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  s  re  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certa  n  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  ire  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  ]u:t  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  govemeil;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  b?comes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  la  the  r  ght  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  md  to 
Institute  new  government,  laying  Its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles  and  organlz  ng  Its 
p<jwprs  In  such  form,  &&  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happl- 
nes.s":   and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  a  1  men. 
everv-where.  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
of  government;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  <  ertaln 
essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any 
human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  Its  master  and  may  not  pervert 
Its  administrative  and  police  powers  so  as 
to  make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  Is  a  brotherhood  of  all  man  but 
only   under  the  fatherhood  of  God;   and 

When-as  communism  wears  a  humanita- 
rian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of  social 
justice  but  in  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  reactionary  regime  of  otir  time  based 
on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result  of  its 
immoral  doctrine  founded  in  malice  setting 
man  against  man.  class  against  class,  and 
all   men   against  God;    and 

Whereas  communism  thrusts  itself  'seyond 
civil  government  and  political  phllc'sophy. 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all  spiritual 
values,  denying  his  Inalienable  rights,  and 
seeking  to  transfc»-m  all  human  beings  cre- 
ated by  God  in  His  Image  into  soulless  bio- 
logical units,  to  be  fitted  Into  a  military  and 
economic  machine  designed  for  world  revo- 
lution; and 

Whereas  commimlsm.  although  not  native 
to  Russia,  was  adopted  by  a  small,  ruthless 
Bolshevik  minority  which  by  treachery,  de- 
ceit brutal  force,  and  terror  subverted  and 
destroyed  the  freedom  gained  by  the  Russian 
people  and  other  peoples  within  the  former 
Ru.s.sian  Empire  in  their  democratic  revolu- 
tiori  of  February  1917;  and 

Whereas  communism  after  coming  to 
power  In  Russia  succeeded  until  recently  by 
means  of  false  propaganda,  deceit,  px^llce- 
state  methods,  and  hermetically  sealed  fron- 
tiers, in  keeping  the  non-Soviet  world  largely 
Ignorant  of  the  plight  of  the  peoples  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and.  In  turn,  keeping  the 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  in  Ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  conditions  existing 
outside  lis  borders  and  particularly  of  con- 
ditions In  the  democratic  world;   and 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  the  lives  of 
tens  of  millions  of  human  beings  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  a  vast  number  of 
the  members  of  Its  own  armed  forces  (other 
than  in  the  late  war),  and  has  enslaved  the 
peoples — 

By  robbing  peasants  of  their  farms  and 
transforming  them  Into  landless  agricultural 
robuts; 

By  chaining  workers  to  their  factories  and 
transforming  them  Into  homeless  Industrial 
robots, 
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By  deprtTtng  InteUcetmla  of  fteedom  of 
creative  work,  and  thought  and  tnntfacmtng 
them  into  TO«c«lMi  Ideological  roix)ts; 

By  submitting  vast  numben  from  aU 
elaaacB.  both  men  and  wamea,-  old  and  yotjng. 
workers  (Industrial  and  white  collar),  peas- 
ants, and  IntellectusJs,  to  the  subhtinun 
cr.ndltlons  of  concentration  eampa  In  un- 
inhabitable areaa  and  trunsformlng  them 
Into  a  nameleaa  hoat  of  mora  than  l&JKOJOOO 
state  slaves. 

By  the  uprooting  and  dl«p«aal  of  mlncalty 
groupa: 

By  practicing  genocide  upon  national 
groups  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  maktng 
of  the  SoTtet  Union  a  burial  ground  at  na- 
tions;   and 

Whereas  communism  is  In  tbe  process  erf 
destroying;  the  Institution  of  the  family  in 
the  Soviet  Union  by  an  enforced  coUecUT* 
way  of  life,  by  inordinate  control  and  in- 
doctrination of  the  children,  and  by  setting 
members  of  the  sanae  family  against  one  an- 
other through  fear  and  Cerrar;  ^twi 

Whereas  oommunl&m  Is  in  the  prooeas  of 
destroying  religion  In  the  SoTlet  Union  by 
fostering  atheism,  by  rldlCQling  and  per- 
secuting tha  sincere  rdlgloos  ezpreasion  at 
the  people,  by  perrertlng  religious  instincts 
In  the  hearts  of  tbe  young,  by  mtirttertng  the 
representatlTea  of  religion,  by  destruction  <tf 
places  of  worsliip  and  (he  abolition  at  n- 
litrious  Institutions,  by  tolerating  only  n- 
llglous  so-vtoes  subserTient  to  the  state.  «T>d 
by  deifying  the  leader  d  the  Bed  ragtme; 
and 

Whereas  communiam  by  tarcm  and  deceit 
has  transformed  Into  a  tool  of  international 
aggression,  the  Soviet  Army,  conscripted  of 
peace-loving  peasants,  workers,  and  Intel. 
lectuals  whose  true  antloommunlst  senti- 
ment has  been  dononstrated  by  numerous 
revolts  (such  as;  1921— the  revolt  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet  at  Kronstadt  led  by  Petrlchenko; 
1937 — the  plan  to  oTCrthrow  the  Communist 
regime  led  by  Marshal  TukhacbeTuky.  he^ 
of  all  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  rcculttng  in 
the  "pur>re"  of  fo^or  of  the  five  Soviet  Army 
marshals.  399  generals,  and  over  S0.000  other 
Soviei  Army  ofltcers;  1M3-45 — movemoit  in- 
voiving  an  anti-Communist  army  of  libera- 
tion of  over  800.000  soldiers  led  by  General 
Vlassov).  the  same  army  whose  patriotic 
spirit  was  mamfestod  in  the  victorious  march 
from  Stalingrad  to  Berlin  in  the  gallant  de- 
fense cf   tlielr  homeland:    and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
appealing  promises,  in  an  atmos|dioe  of 
Ideological  black-out  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
perverts  the  palrioUc  fervor  of  a  certain 
number  of  young  idealists,  who  have  a  genu- 
ine desire  to  serve  their  people,  and  exploits 
it  for  an  antihuman  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  communism  la  order  to  extend 
still  further  Its  tyranny  concentrates  Its 
efforts  on  promoting  artmclsJ  hootlJe  feelings 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ples within  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  of  other  free 
nations  whose  baaic  aspirations  as  htiman 
beings  are  IdentlcaL  and  who  have  no  real 
confiictlng  Interesta:  and 

Whereas  communism  not  satisfied  with 
the  exploitation  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  haa  already  forced  ICandst- 
Stallnlst  tyranny  on  the  once  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Lat^-ia,  Lithuania, 
Estonia.  Poland.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary. Albania,  Caechoslovakia.  and  aliso  parts 
of  Germany  and  Atistrta.  and  Inttially  on 
Yugoslavia  which  stlU  followa  the  Commu- 
nist ideology,  and  in  the  wc»-ds  of  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jackson  in 
the  recent  case  of  Amtricmn  CommuniemtioK 
AMonation  v.  DouAs  {VH9  U.  8.  at  p.  439). 
"The  international  police  state  has  crept  over 
Eastern  Kurope  by  deoeptton.  cocrcicm.  coup 
d'etat,  and  terrorism  and  assaasinatioo.'': 
and  communirm  has  conquered  Chim  and  is 
in  tha  procesa  of  attemptli^  to  subjugate 
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Korea,  Tibet,  Indochina,  and  lOdajm.  and 
seeks  e\'entual]y  to  enslave  ftMuien  evcry- 
where;  and 

Wbeicas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  naticms  with  the  Oommu- 
nlst  re^me  that  now  enslares  the  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  Unkm  strengthen  ma- 
terially and  morany  tl»  position  of  said 
nsgtsae,  weaken  the  restotanoe  to  Communist 
tyranny,  and  dim  tbe  hopes  <rf  the  people  for 
liberation:  such  agreements  with  said  regime 
y°8  ^**<*  by  It  only  to  Its  advantage  for 
the  pmrposes  of  aoctmialfltjtng  additional 
strength  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  e^ery 
other  country  seeking  honorably  to  compoae 
diirereaHJes  with  It;  it  being  one  of  the  prime 
techniques  of  oooHnnnism  to  disregard  truth 
and  honor  and  to  igm»v  agreements  when- 
ever opportune;  and 

Whereas.  In  eontrast  o  the  treMberous 
fifth  oolumns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enalave  them  to  tnter- 
national  communism,  there  exists  In  Kuasia 
a  potential  force  for  freedom  composed  of 
the  great  majority  at  tbe  peoples  of  Runla 
who  yearn  for  liberty,  which  I'oree.  If  acti- 
vated by  the  ascooragemrat  and  positive  aid 
0*  the  free  peoptas  o*  tbe  world,  will  enable 
them  to  liberate  themselves  and  overthrow 
the  Communist  tyranny  and  bdp  pbwe  man- 
kind oo  the  path  at  peace  Instead  of  plung- 
ing it  into  the  holocaust  of  a  third  world 
war;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  In  the 
policies  of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  United  States,  toward 
the  Communist  regime  in  the  Sovlel:  Union 
axkd  a  failure  fully  to  understand  the  true 
nat^ire.  extent,  and  the  enormity  of  its 
aggieaaive  designs  have  substantiallv  con- 
tributed tovard  placing  said  Commtmlst 
regime  In  a  position  where  It  novr  is  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  world  peace  and  the 
free  prosjress  of  mankind  compelliag  the 
United  States  and  other  free  nations  again 
to  undertake  a  vast  program  of  armament 
erpenditures.  und 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energiec  to 
peace,  w*  are  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone  cDupled  with 
an  attempt  to  oompoae  diSerernxs  with  the 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments leaving  undisturbiNl  said  regime  and 
its  present  enormoim  conqaests  of  azgres- 
sion  will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a 
crtishlng  burden  of  armaments  upon  the 
free  world  that  eventually  could  well,  of 
itself,  destroy  freedom:  and  such  agreementa 
and  treaties  would  tend  to  stabiliae  said 
reglnoe  in  Its  conqoesta  and  glTTe  a  benedic- 
tion to  a  way  of  hfe  that  has  declared  war 
on  all  human  nature  under  its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  contintM 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  ^  the  Bouse  of  Representatwea 
(the  Semate  concurring ).  That  the  Congreas 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafllrms  the  his- 
toric friendship  of  the  American  people  with 
the  Russian  people  and  the  other  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  Union  between  whom  there 
are  innummerable  ties  of  kinship  and  con- 
cerning whose  mutual  aspirations  far  democ- 
racy, liberty,  and  justice  there  has  always 
been  an  alliance.  That  alliance  was  sym- 
bcliaed  In  1917,  when  the  Etissian  people  and 
other  peoples  of  the  Hus^an  Empire  had 
freed  themselves  from  the  autocracy  of  the 
czars  but  before  they  were  enslaved  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  by  the  words  of  President  Wilson 
in  behalf  of  the  Amerlean  people  to  the 
peoples  of  Russia:  "Here  te  a  fix  partner  for 
a  league  of  honor." 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
on  behalf  ol  the  American  people,  solemnly 
pledges  that  the  cfanmon  struggle  against 
communism  tn  which  this  Ifation,  together 
with  other  free  nations.  Is  now  engaged,  la 


not  dlTMrted  against  tlKse  Who  hav«  Iwea 
misled  by  commnnlnn  throash  no  faun  of 
theh-  own  but  against  thoae  «io  haw  misled 
them;    that    thos«    who    have    imwlttlngty 
•errsd  the  small  clique  In   control   of  tbe 
Oommitnlst  regime  or  In  countrtes  captive 
to  It  should  not  Hear  Teogeance.  provK]«d 
they  break  off  with  communism:  and  that 
the  American  people  recognlae  the  right  of 
the  peoples  of  Ruarta  and  of  tlie  countries 
now  held  captive  by  said  Communist  regime 
to  bring  to  Justice  their  oppresfom  who  mn 
leading  them  Into  another  worid  war  that 
will  mean   th?   destructloit   of  many  mor« 
mUlicms  <rf  lives  and  of  many  cities.  hcMiMs. 
and  the  ootintryslde  within  tbe  Soviet  Uulco 
Sac.  3.    (a)    The   Congresa  of   the   Unltatf 
Stateji  hereby  ezprenes  the  ftrm  conviction 
of   the   Amertean  people   that   the   pMnles 
within  the  Soviet  Union  have  the  rtgfct  of 
self-determination    rindndlng  the  right  of 
any  of  the  nations  within  the  Sorlct  Union 
to  choose  Its  own  ftirm  of  government  and 
i^io   the  right   to  form   a   free   tetietutkmi 
baaed  on  the  free  expretBlon  of  popular  will 
namely,  that  no  nation  can  be  de^Mivvd  ot 
territory  by  foroe  and  that  no  nation  em 
keep  tarrttory  by  force,  and,  by  free  elw- 
tlon,  to  be  govrnwd  by  their  own  consent. 

<bj  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  Amertean  peojrfe  that  the 
KtMBlan  people  and  the  other  peoples  wtthtn 
theSovtet  Uakm  haw  the  right  to  the  bMie 
"v»doms  for  which  they  have  long  stranled 
and  for  which  m  World  War  n  they  together 
with  other  people,  shed  their  blood,  among 
which  freedoms  are-— 

*1)  the  right  of  peaaanti  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit.  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  they  see 
nt: 

.^^l!—***  '^*'*  *^  workera  to  select  freely 
the  type  end  place  of  their  emplovment.  and 
to  obtain  e;ultable  wa^^  and  de^at  work- 
ing hours  and  conditions  through  the  or- 
ganization of  thefr  own  truly  Independent 
trade-unions; 

(S>  the  right  ot  totell«rtuals  to  frseduoa 
cf  scientlSc  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
CI  cultural  intercourse  with  the  whole 
world,  and  to  es^ahllahraent  of  educational 
Bclentiac.  and  cultural  InsUtutions.  inde- 
pendent of  state  control; 

«4t  the  right  of  pollttcal  prisoners  of  ail 
classes  tc  immediate  Uberatlon  and  aid  la 
rehahUiUUon; 

f5(  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press,  and  fre*dom  of 
each  national  group  to  xne  Its  own  Ungtukge; 

<e)  the  right  of  the  people  peao»biy  to 
aamemble,  to  be  secure  In  their  persona, 
hoUKa.  papers,  and  elTecta.  agalnat  nnrm- 
K»isble  searches  and  aelKirvs; 

if>  the  right  of  the  people  to  life,  hboty. 
and  private  ownership  of  property;  the  right 
of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
in  acccrd.^nce  with  principles  of  law  and 
Justice; 

(9)  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
cotintry  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upcn  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage tn  comine:.-ce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities; 

(9)  the  freedcaa  of  families  from  the 
Communist  way  of  life  and  from  undue  state 
iBterference  and  control,  and  of  parents  to 
the  education  of  their  own  children: 

(10)  the  freedom  of  the  A;itted  Forces  to 
defend  the  legitimate  tnterests  of  the  Rtis- 
slan  people  and  the  other  peoples  wttbla 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  right  and  obligation 
of  the  Armed  Porces  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  Communist  tyranny,  and  tiae  tne~ 
dcm  of  the  Armed  Porces  from  being  used 
and  augmented  by  the  COmmuntst  tyranny 
Into  an  aggreastve  force  both  agnlnst  Its  own 
people  and  against  petMeful  nations. 

»c.  4.  Tb  give  meaning  to  thetr  historic 
frlenilBhlp  ftjr  tbe  Russian  people  and  the 
other  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union,  tha 
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_  of  UM  Untt«<l  StAtca  hertbT  ex- 
ttM  vCroi^  bop*  of  tl»  Ainertcan  peo- 
ple for  »a  ••rky  Ub«c«aon  of  th*  RusBlan 
pcopt*  and  tJ»  other  peoples  wlUiln  the 
SoTlet  Union  from  their  SS-yew-lonf  Com- 
mun^t  «MUT«inent.  To  fc-airt  In  bringing 
about  that  Uberatkm  at  the  earliest  pne- 
BiUe  date,  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Sute* 
U  hareby  requeated— 

( 1 )  to  make  no  further  agreement  and  no 
eommltxnenta  to  the  preaent  Soviet  regime 
that  wo\3M  tend  In  any  way  to  maintain. 
,tt>*"'—  or  further  extend  lU  power  orer 
the  enalavwJ  peoplee  of  the  Soviet   Union; 

(3)  to  fonuolate  a  new  and  itronger  for- 
•Isn  poUcy  which,  among  other  things,  rec- 
^^ypffM  the  MinnrlrTj  evil  nature  of  the 
Oommnnlst  regime  bent  on  the  destnicUon 
of  the  United  Statea  and  of  the  free  world 
and  tHtt"ip'***'  between  «ald  regime  and  the 
H^i,— 4«n  peopte  and  other  peoples  of  the 
BoTlet  Unloa: 

(3)  to  explore  the  methods  whereby  oiir 
iBf  ■— ntatlTTia  In  the  United  Nations  may 
urt*  that  body  to  assist  the  Russian  people 
^Bd  oCbar  paopie*  within  the  Soviet  Union 
ti^obtatn  IttMratloD  frtan  their  present  en- 
■SLvaBMOt  and  exchange  for  their  present 
laf  wantatlnn  tn  the  United  Nations  a  true 
lataa— ntitinn  that  can  work  for.  rather 
\t^mn  olMtruct  and  undermine  the  efforts  of 
all  paoplM  at  the  world,  for  the  first  time  in 
bixmaa  hlatory.  effectively  to  lay  down  a  uue 
fMUAkUoa  for  lasting  peace  and  the  undla- 
tvirbed  permanent  coexistence  of  peoples: 

(4)  to  explore  the  nMthods  whereby  the 
^wnmrjfitn  paof^e  through  their  Government. 
mw^  by  private  means  with  Oovernment  as- 
■««t«ti#M>  and  otherwise  may  offer  material 
aid  #m1  moral  support  to  active  fighters  now 
BtragsUng  for  the  liberation  of  the  Russian 
peopje  ^»w«  other  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  paople  In  other  Ccmmunist- 
tlnwntnattil  countriea. 


Hdfk-H*,  Cmc  t«  tkc  Fair  (ia  Triplicate) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OlFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMSAS 

Hf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  3,  19SI 

lir.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial to  the  Richmond  (Va*  News- 
Leader  Bives  us  saoM  idea  of  the  sort 
(tf  staff  which  is  being  turned  out  by  the 
great  minds  down  in  the  Office  of  Price 
Btabilintkm: 
Bbich-Ho.  Coicz  to  ths  Fab  ixti  Txipucatz) 

Ttma  waa  when  Farmer  Brown's  boy.  a 
memhar  tn  good  standing  of  a  4-H  Club  or 
tba  Future  Farmers  of  America,  could  rai&e 
a  staar.  five  it  a  flnc-aounding  name  like 
Snnrlaa  Serexuide  NonpareiL.  nurse  it  along. 
groom  tt.  cart  it  off  to  the  county  fair,  win 
a  blue  ribbon,  and  then  watch  his  prize  sold 
to  the  hlghaat  bidder  in  return  for  bard  cash. 
Hut's  all  there  was  to  }t.  But  those  days 
are  no  more. 

Farmer  Krown's  boy  and  the  feUow  who 
runa  tba  county  fair  out  his  way  now  have 
to  b*  legal  bcagVrs.  or  pretty  near  to  It.  in 
ardv  to  gvt  Buuriae  Serenade  Nonpareil  to 
tbe  fair,  oo  aad  off  that  aucUon  block.  The 
OSea  of  ttrte*  StabiUsatloa  says  that  upon 
appUeaSloo  tt  will  approve  aalea  osiducted 
by  4^  Gtoba  and  the  FFA  and  tt  wUl  au- 
tborlai  tiM  tallow  who  runs  tha  fair  to  lasue 
earttfleaHa  aUowlng  purchaaers  oC  prt»  beef 
wtao  #o  Boa  propoae  to  do  the  alaughteriug 
thaaoartfaa'to  bava  the  beef  slaughtered  for 
tiMM  bf  aoaaabotfy  dae.  When  the  fair 
opam,  wya  the  GPS.  tlie  manager  must  au- 


nounce  (fanf.are  ot  trumpetei  that  his  fa.r 
ba*  been  approved  by  the  OPS  and  that  lie 
h.^s  been  granted  iiermissuiii  to  '.."vsue  the 
slaughtering  cerllflcatea  (In  trlpUcite  ■  On 
these  certificates  must  appear  the  name  f 
the  orRanlzat l(in  conductti.ic  the  fair.  pUu  r- 
and  dates  held:  name  nf  the  dl.strirt  Of\s 
office  approvicK  said  fair  and  dare  i  '.  af- 
proval;  number  of  e.ach  species  ot  lutsti  ck 
bought  and  live  weight  of  same  a  st.it.enie:.T. 
that  said  species  are  Ixma  fide  pr  ject  i..:- 
mal  fed  In  an  ors;anized  club  under  United 
States  Agriculture  Department.  Extenslun 
Ser-clce.  or  recojfiilzed  State  Hijency  direct ijm. 
name  and  address  of  livestock  purchaser; 
signature  of  the  fellow  who  run.s  the  f.i.r. 
and  a  signed  statement  by  the  Uvestni  k  pur- 
chaser that  he  u  not  permuted  to  slauk'h'.er 
livestock. 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  certificate 
go  to  the  buyer  of  the  llvest;  clt  raised  bv 
Farmer  Brown's  boy.  The  remainitikt  ci  ;  y 
must  be  forwarded  at  once,  by  the  fellw  \»,no 
runs  the  fair,  to  the  district  OPS  ofSce  th.it. 
approved  tne  (air  In  the  first  place  Furmer 
&own's  boy  doesn't  even  t:et  a  copv  if  his 
own  We  don't  see  how  the  OPS  could  ha.e 
overlooked  that.  The  boy  ought  m  h.i-.  e  '■:.?. 
after  all.  it's  h'.'<  Sunrise  Serenade  NL:.;..i.-e;l 
that  started  this  whole  thmg 

All  we  can  say  Is:  The  old  county  fair  aiu  t 
what  she  used  to  be. 


Have  We  Forgotteo  Our  American  Prin- 
ciples of  1776? — The  American  Dcc- 
laratioa  of  Independence  Proclaims  the 
Rifrbt  of  the  Enslaved  People  of  Po- 
land To  Revolt  Against  Their  Op- 
pressors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESrNT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  iSoi 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisccn.s:n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  16.  1960.  Secretary  of 
State  AchesoR  said; 

However  much  we  may  sympa'lil-'e  f.\- w 
the  Soviet  citizens  who  iar  reasons  he^icv'd 
deep  in  history  are  obUsed  to  live  ur.dtT  i", 
we  are  not  attemptniK  '-">  ch.iiige  fr.e  i  •. - 
ernmental  or  "social  strujture  of  me  S-'v;et 
Union. 

On  July  4,  1776,  the  founder  o'  cur 
Government,  Thomas  Jeffer^oa.  .John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams.  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroilion, 
and  51  others  said: 

That  v-henever  any  form  of  tcovernment 
becomes  dejaructive  to  these  ends  ('.He,  Iio- 
erty,  and  the  pursuit  cf  happiness*,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abohsh  it, 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  layin^;  Its 
foundation  on  sucn  principles  and  crganulr..: 
Its  powers  in  such  form  as  tt>  them  shall  se<^:n 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  h.ip;  .- 
ness. 

In  November  of  1945,  speakine  at  Mad- 
ison Sqtiare  Garden,  New  York  at  a 
gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Acheson  agreed  thai  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  states 
arotind  Its  borders.  On  that  occa.sion  he 
agrfied  to  the  Soviefs  slave-state  system. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  half 
of  tl.e  people  of  the  world  arc  ,-l,r.  o-.  o: 


tyranny  whose  advice  should  we  follow, 
Acheson's  or  the  founding  fathers? 

On  June  7.  I  introduced  a  resolution, 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  to  as- 
sist  in  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  120 
Whpreas    the    American    people    have    long 
n(  r,.pt.ed  the  haslc  principles  set  forth  tn  the 
Arr>T!ran    Di»clarHtlon    of    Independence    of 
1776  m  the  foUowini;  words;   "That  all  men 
arp  rreatpd  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  hy 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rli?hts. 
that   amone  these   are   life,   liberty,  and   the 
pursuit  of  happiness      That  to  secure  thes^ 
rulTs.    irovernments    are    Instituted    amonf? 
n-.f'n.    derivlni?    their   Just    powers    from    the 
c  :..sent    of    the    governed.     That    whenever 
ar.v  form  of  uovernment  becomes  destructive 
r;f   -hpse  ends.  It  Is  the  right  of  the  p<?ople 
Xo  altpr  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institute  new 
eivernment.   laying  Its  foundation  on  such 
principles  and  organizing  Its  powers  In  such 
form  as  to  them  shall  seem  mo^t   likely  to 
efTpct   their  safety  and  happiness";    and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
pr.nciples  are  universal  and  apply  to  all 
mfn    everywhere,  at  all  times;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
e.s.=pntial  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any 
human  b^me  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  Is  the  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its 
aclniinistrative  or  police  pxiwers  so  as  to  make 
of  them  weaporw  to  violate  human  rights  or 
tt>  terrorize  the  people: 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
ii.',:v  under  the  fatherhood  of  God:   and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humanita- 
rian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messiah  of  social 
jn.stice  but  In  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
w.  '^i  reactionary  regime  of  our  time  based 
on  barbari-sm  and  slavery  as  a  result  of  its 
Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice  setting 
mm  against  man.  class  against  class,  and 
.i;i  men  against  God;  and 

Wherea.s  communism  thrusts  Itself  be- 
y  i.d  civil  government  and  political  phlloso- 
pl-.v.  riaimlng  th«'  whole  man,  denyln?  tU 
sDir'tual  values,  denying  his  Inalienable 
rifhts,  and  seeking  to  transform  all  human 
bemas  created  by  God  in  His  Image  Into  soul- 
Ipvs  blolo^:lcal  units,  fitted  into  a  military 
a:id  pconomic  machme  designed  for  a  world 
rf    iutu-n.  and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  in  the 
S<  Viet  Union,  In  conjunction  with  the  Na?! 
re.-:me  in  Germany,  did  agree,  by  the  secret 
provisions  of  the  treacherous  Ribbentrop- 
MuU'tov  Pact  of  August  1939,  to  destroy  the 
P>:ish  nation  and  to  divide  Poland  between 
them  and  as  a  c-jnsequence  thereof  m  Sco- 
•ember  \\ii:>  invaded  Poland  at  the  moment 
ui^.en  the  P.ilish  people  were  fightini;  H;:- 
ler  s  Invasion,  seizing  eastern  Pohind  by 
f  roe  (if  arms  and  further  destroyed  Polish 
trnUom  and  Indejiendence  by  forcibly  de- 
p<  rtine  miilions  of  Poles  from  ea.stern  Poland. 
bv  cieliberately  betraying  the  63 -day  heroic 
Polish  uprising  aiinln-st  tlie  Na/is  in  Wars,T:\' 
m  1944,  alter  urging  the  uprlsina  and  pled  •- 
ini{  ttjeir  .support  of  it.  by  arrestiiic.  rteport- 
1.;.-.  and  murdering  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
officers  oi  the  Polish  Home  .\rmv  commanded 
\i\-  General  B<>r-K«.>morowskl,  by  installing 
t;.rmih  deceit,  fraud,  and  terrorism  the 
C  nimunisi -trained  Lublin  group  into  ptiwcr 
In  Poland,  and  by  di-ssecting  the  country  of 
FoLtnd  ai;d  thereby  translernng  millions  of 
Poles  to  direct  rule  by  the  Moscow  Commu- 
nist regime;  and 

V.  hereas  communism  after  thus  treacher- 
ously ;uu1  forcefUily  seizing  power  m  Poland. 
destro>ed  all  oppo6ltion  by  means  of  beat- 
ings, murd.?rs.  false  arre.'ts  and  impriscn- 
nu'i.t    oi    ilio'i- .v,.tis    of    Po...-h    U.-iders;    by 
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terrorizing  and  supprea«lng  the  noc-Com- 
D  unLfit  patriotic  PolUh  elemenla;  by  at- 
tempting to  deceive  and  confufw  the  peuple 
with  Communist -created  Peaemt,  Labor, 
Dercrx-rat,  and  Catholic  Panie«;  by  IntlnU- 
dation  pnd  coercion  tn  fraudulent  eleetioct 
over  the  prtiteate  of  Xht  Polish  leaders  and 
cur  own  American  AmbaaBador;  by  euact- 
m?i.t  cf  [Teace  laws  to  further  suppress  any 
p..£  ibillty  of  revolt;  and 

Wnercas  th!s  terrorizing  subjuv^atlon  of 
the  p^'ojile  of  Poland  ha«  been  expressed  In 
the  words  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Ju.^iice  m  the  recent  case  of  American  Com- 
muntration  Association  v.  Doiida  (3c9  U.  S.  at 
p.  4i.y  I  ;  "The  International  police  state  has 
crept  over  Eastern  Europe  by  deception,  coer- 
cion, coup  detac.  lerrorUm.  and  asaassina- 
tion    ;  and 

W  .eren*  comnranism  has  taken  the  Uvea 
.  I  uuloid  numtxfrs  oi  human  beings  in  Po- 
!  ;.o  .1  1  h;;<!  emrloyed  unspeakable  'oru- 
lo.t.fs  to  enclave  the  population — 

Ly  robbing  peasants  of  iheir  tanas  and 
tr.ji4iior:jiiig  them  into  landless  agricultural 
robcito  and  by  destroying  the  small  towns  and 
\  :i-:6  ana  recreaiuig  small  agricultural 
v.ii.^   es  t.j  house  these  landless  peasants. 

Ly  ch.ilning  workers  to  their  factories  and 
trausXorm.lxi£  them  into  homeless  Industrial 
ro  o^ts, 

Ey  depriviiig  all  pxHjple  of  freedom  of  cre- 
ativ.-  X  ,rk  and  thought  and  transforming 
thea  into  servile  slaves  of  tlie  state. 

By  Eubralttlng  all  classes  to  the  subhuman 
conditions  af  mass  imprisonment,  and 
f c."  cd  ldb<!r  camps, 

By  uprr>otlng  and  dispersal  ol  whole  pop- 
ulat.on?. 

Ey  practicing  genocide  upon  the  Polish 
people  in  order  to  destroy  the  Polish  tra- 
dition and  culture  and  nationality;   aad 

W"h"rp:is  communism  is  In  the  process  of 
deitrsvrig  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
Poland  by  an  enforced  collective  way  of  life, 
tv  inordinate  control  ever  ths  children  and 
their  forced  Indoctrination  In  communism, 
end  by  setting  members  of  the  same  family 
against  one  another  through  fear  and  terror; 
ai  i 

Whereis  communism  is  in  the  process  of 
dtst:^ying  religion  in  Poland  by  fostering 
atheism  and  obstructing  all  religious  wor- 
.=  h!p:  by  maiming,  imprisoning,  and  murder- 
ing the  duty  suthorlzed  leaders  of  the 
Chrtman  reliiflnn  which  has  ^jeen  the  price- 
less heritage  of  the  Polish  people;  by  at- 
tempting, with  lies  and  deceit  and  fal.se 
accusations,  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of 
The  lav  people  to  their  clers^;  by  destroying 
rp't£:1'.^us  schools  and  eliminating  religious 
'.".«* :-':ct ion  of  the  children;  and  by  deifying 
t'rr  learer  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

■Whereas  communism  Is  destroying  the  stib- 
st::nce  of  Poland  by  ravaging  the  farm  lands, 
by  stripping  the  country  of  its  resources,  by 
traiLsformiiig  the  Polish  Army  into  a  tool  of 
communism  under  the  command  of  the  So- 
vie-  C.  mmunist  Rckossovsky.  and  by  forg- 
1:;^  the  entire  Polish  country  Into  an  arsenal 
for  further  Communist  aggression,  and 

Whereas  communism  by  making  false  and 
.H-  pealing  promises,  in  an  atmosphere  ol 
iQeoiogical  black -out  in  PoiAnd,  perverts  the 
p.itriuili:  fervor  el  a  certain  number  of  young 
iceaiisua.  who  have  a  genuine  desire  to  serve 
tlieir  people,  and  exploits  it  for  an  antihu- 
man  cunspuracy;   and 

Whereas  communism  in  order  to  extend 
stUl  further  its  tyranny  concentrates  Its  el- 
furtii  on  promoting  artificial  tostUe  feelings 
between  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  Polish 
people  and  the  people  of  the  United  Stat» 
and  of  other  free  nations  vhose  basic  aspira- 
tions as  human  beings  are  identlcsJ  and  who 
have  no  real  conflicting  interests:  and 

VThereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Uasoow 
Communist  regime  that  new  enslave*  the 
people  of  Poland  or  with  the  Polish  puppet 
regime  headed  by  Blerut.  and  reco^ition  of 
this  puppet  regime  as  a  legitimate  govern- 


ment material jy  and  moralty  strengthens  ths 
tvrmnny  In  its  power,  weakens  the  resistance 
of  the  Polish  people  to  Communist  tyranny, 
and  dlina  their  hopes  for  llbfratlon;  such 
agreementa  being  used  by  the  Communist 
regime  cmiy  to  Its  advautac-e  for  th*  pur- 
pose of  acctimulatlng  greater  strength  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  every  other  country 
seeking  honorably  to  comixwe  differenres 
with  It,  It  being  <  ne  of  the  prime  techniques 
of  communism  to  disregard  truth  and  honor 
and  the  obligation  of  agreements  whenever 
opportune;  and 

Whereas  in  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslsve  them  to  inter- 
national ccmmuni-sm,  there  exists  in  P»-:land 
a  potential  force  for  freedom  comrX"«ed  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  yearn 
for  Ubtrty,  which  force,  if  activated  by  the 
encourpgement  and  positive  aid  of  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  will  enable  them  to  surrire 
under  the  Communist  tyranny  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the'r  eventua:  liberation  and 
thus  help  place  mankind  en  the  path  to 
peace;   and 

\Vhereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  poli- 
cies of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  including 
that  of  the  United  States  toward  Poland, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  collaboration 
with  the  CommuniEts  was  possible,  particu- 
larly m  entering  Into  the  agreements  of  Teh- 
ran, Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  and  a  failure  to 
fuHy  understand  the  true  nature,  extent,  and 
the  enormity  cf  communism's  aggressive  de- 
signs, have  substantially  contributed  toward 
strengthening  the  Communist  regime  in  Po- 
land and  placing  the  Communist  conspiracy 
In  a  position  where  tt  now  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  world  peace  and  the  free 
progress  of  mankind  compeiltng  the  United 
Btates  and  other  free  nations  again  to  under- 
take a  VE.=t  program  of  rearniament;  and 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reiuctancs 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  cur  energies  to 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  oiir  free- 
dom; and 

Wherciis  rearmament  alone  coupled  with 
an  attempt  to  compose  differences  wnth  the 
international  Communist  regime  by  treaties 
and  agreements  leaving  undisturbed  said  re- 
gime and  Its  present  enomjo'js  conquests  oT 
figgresslcn  will,  ever  a  period  of  years,  place  a 
cruihtng  burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free 
world  that  eventually  cculd  well,  of  itself, 
destroy  freedom;  and'  such  agreements  and 
treaties  would  tend  to  stabilize  said  regime 
in  its  conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to 
a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  war  on  all 
hiunan  nature  under  its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  canpot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free;  Now.  Jiere- 
fore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  JUprefentattvea 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congrws 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reafllrms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Polish  people  between  whom  there 
are  innumerable  ties  d  kinship  and  concern- 
ing whose  mutual  aspirations  for  democ- 
racy, liberty,  and  jxntlce  there  has  always 
been  an  alliance,  which  fneodahlp  has  been 
demonstrated  by  both  peoples  In  assisting 
each  other  in  their  flght  for  freedom;  by 
the  Polish  people  when,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  Pulaski  and  General  Kos- 
ciusko, they  so  gallantly  aided  the  Americana 
tn  their  revolution;  and  by  thousands  of 
Americans  in  1920.  when  they  voluntarily 
fought  under  General  Haller  against  the 
Bolsheviks  in  Poland. 

S«c  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  expresses  the  firm  coarlctlon 
of  the  American  people  that  the  people  ctf 
Poland  have  the  right  of  aeU -determination, 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent  baaed 
on  the  tree  expression  of  popnl&r  wlU  tn  a 
free  etectton;  and  ttitt  no  natlcm  may  de- 
prtre  them  of  thetr  territory  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  and  that  no  ration  may  keep 
their  territory  by  force. 


(b)  It  fts  further  expnaaad  to  b*  tha  linn 
convlctioK'  of  the  Aimerlcao  people  that  tlM 
people  of  Poland  have  the  right  to  the  basic 
freedoms  for  whteb  they  have  long  atn^giad 
and  for  which  In  'World  War  II  they,  to- 
gc'h^r  with  other  people,  shed  their  blood, 
among  wM«*b  freedoms  are — 

il)  The  right  of  Individuals  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  aee  at.  and  to  dl>- 
poee  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  m.  they  see 
lit; 

(2)  Ihe  right  of  tl»e  worken  to  select 
freely  the  type  and  place  of  their  employ- 
ment end  to  obtain  equitable  wages  and  da« 
cent  wi«-king  hours  and  conditions  throu)^ 
the  organisation  of  their  own  Uuly  inde- 
p«'ndent  tr  ide-unions; 

i3)  The  right  of  int«il<ictuais  to  freedom 
cf  saentiSc  and  artistic  creation,  to  freed'.,m 
cf  cultural  intercuurse  with  the, whole  world. 
and  t..  the  estshlishnwnt  of  educational. 
scientific,  and  ci:llural  institutions  independ- 
ent of  state  control; 

;4)  The  ri2:ht  of  political  prisoners  of  all 
cla-sses  *o  immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation; 

(5)  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  and  of  the  press; 

(Ci  The  rl?ht  cf  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  selmres; 

»7»  The  rteht  at  the  people  to  life,  liberty, 
and  jarlvate  ownership  of  property:  the  right 
of  an  acxuaed  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
in  accordance  with  principles  of  law  aiul 
Justice; 

(8t  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  upon  ths 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage In  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  aD  peaceful  acttvltlea; 

(9 1  The  freedom  of  famlllef*  from  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life  and  from  undue  state 
Interference  and  control,  and  of  parents  In 
the  education  of  their  own  children; 

(10;  The  freedom  of  the  armed  forces  to 
defend  the  leeltimat.e  interests  of  the  Polish 
people,  the  right  and  obligation  of  the  armed 
forces  to  protect  the  people  from  the  Com- 
munist tyranny,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
armed  forces  from  being  used  by  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force  both 
against  Its  om  people  and  against  peaceful 
nations. 

Src.  3  To  give  meaning  to  thetr  historic 
friendship  for  the  Polish  people,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea  hereby  expreaees 
the  strong  hope  of  the  American  people  for 
the  early  liberation  of  the  Polish  people  from 
their  Commtmlst  enslavement  To  assist  tn 
bringing  about  that  llberetSon  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  requested — 

( 1 1  To  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  'vhlch,  among  other  thine-,  recog- 
nlzes  the  essentially  evil  nature  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  regime,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world,  and  distinguishes  between  this 
regime  and  the  people  eirslaved  by  it,  repudi- 
ates the  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments concerning  Poland,  and  excludes  an 
fiirther  agreements,  commitments,  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  present  Communist  regime 
In  Poland; 

(2)  To  direct  our  repreaentatlveg  in  the 
United  Nations — 

(a)  to  demand  that  the  United  Ifatlons 
charge  the  CoinmuniTt  regime  of  Rtusia  with 
aggression  In  Poland  In  violation  of  the  basic 
charter  and  prlndplea  at  the  United  Ifationa. 
for  robbing  Poland  of  its  freedom.  Independ- 
ence, and  territorial  Integrity  in  violation  of 
its  international  agreements  and  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  jtistlce: 

(b)  to  demand  the  wlthdraTa!  from  Po- 
land of  the  Buaslan  Communist  Army,  vlideh 
Is  there  as  a  result  of  the  Communist  acgrea- 
sion.  and  wLcse  continued  presence  tlicra 
constitutes  a  trea:h  of  peace  and  threatens 
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of  Intamattotua  ptme*  Uk4 
Mcurtty: 

(e>  to  tlim»TMl  tliat  fr««  cttcUoos  b«  tMl4 
IB  Patantf  vuutar  poUc*  supnTtolon  of  Ui« 
irniMd  MsttoiM  aftOT  a  prepantorf  ported 
XMOOMory  o  eUutnato  t&«  tffeeto  ot  Coinmu- 
nist  torror.  In  onlcr  to  rvwtabltah  pcooa  an4 
Jtwtlc*  In  PoUnd  utd  better  aecur*  ttM  lnt«r- 
natlooal  psoc*  and  wcnntr 

IS)  To  «q>iort  metbodi  vhwcby  the 
AioMicaa  people,  tnrougb  tbelr  Oovemmect, 
and  by  prtvat*  meai^  with  OoTvmment  aa- 
slatano*  and  otbervlae.  may  offer  aid  and 
moral  •uppon  to  acttvc  fighters  now  strug* 
fllnf  (or  the  liberation  at  the  T>eople  ot 
Poland  and  other  Communtat-domlnated 
coontrtca. 


Drfott*  Vtmis  lalaliM 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KSTTDCKT 

W  THM  BOOBB  OP  RBPRJEBlKTATIVra 

mctdcy.  Julv  3.  19S1 

Mr.  SPOICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lc»v«  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
ttw  foUoviiw  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Tlmea  of  July  3. 1951.  Defeuae  Ver- 
sos DBftettm: 

Damns  Tnsos  iKFLaTsoM 
with  the  alternative  of  writing  a 
•DM  ftodtacttoa  Act  on  the  floor  If 
It  «••  to  be  eoaaptotad  before  tue  expiration 
of  the  old  one  at  mMnlght  aaturday.  Con- 
iy  dertdtd  on  a  itop-fap  bill.  This 
la  Immediately  signed  by 
baa  the  effect  of  extend- 
ing tin  orlgUwl  law  for  anothCT  31  dayv. 
thai  pcoeMtng  OoBgreas  with  addlUcnal 
time  tn  which  to  write  a  succeasar  measure 
that  will  meet  the  underlying  reaUtles  of 
the  econoiale  sltoatlon. 

Ulkfartiiiiataty.  the  legislation  that  was 
approaehtBg  eomi^etkm  when  the  decision 
waa  raaclMd  to  sack  addrttocal  time  wss 
not  of  this  ^arscter.  CongrMS,  in  shap- 
ing that  legMatlon.  had  permitted  ttaelf  to 
be  dlvertsd  Cram  the  threat  oi  rearmament 
tnfisttOB  by  two  rsoent  deedopments  which 
ara  ssssntlslly  siqicrflclal  in  thetr  incidence. 
Ons  of  ttaass  was  the  leveling  off  in  the 
that  has  been  In  progreas 
wttlKNtt  IntatTUptlan  since  the  out- 
at  war  In  South  Korea  a  year  sgo. 
The  oUisr  was  tba  poaalhlltty  of  a  oeaae-flre 
agrasBMat  oa  that  battle  front. 
Ik  eauKA  bs  stated  too  emphatically  or 
too  often  that  neither  of  these  de- 
slten  the  basic  natxire  of  the 
which  brought  the  Defense  Produe- 
tkm  Aet.  with  its  antl-lnflatlon  oontrola, 
tett>  Mlsliiri  isst  Ssptambw.  In  the  ah- 
at  am  sD-oot  malar  war  the  recent 
of  priesB  In  the  aaft-goo(to  Induatrtes 
was  SB  hMiitabIs  siqntf  to  the  scare  buying 
of  ths  pfOhUe  Isst  tsU  sad  the  orastock- 
lag  by  rstaa  atatss  st  that  time  against  the 
jn—ninHy  that  r^klaesmmta  might  woa  be 
As  for  tkis  esass-flre  agree- 
yet  knows  vhat  lies  behind  It 
or  what  tts  onfissqwsnren  will  proTo  to  be. 
Bat  ws  do  know  oos  thh>g  that  win  not  be 
the  lattar.  There  wlU  be 
;  of  ths  progruD  of  prepsrsdnsss 
iBslon  to  whl^  this 
ths  othsr  free  nstloos  of  the 
Wflfld  hnvB  ast  their  hands.  Ws 
II  to  s  poUey  which 
t  stats  of  mflltary  prspsrsd- 
of  ttaas  conpatlhis 
bstweco  reanasmsnt 
SD-0«« 


The  adnvinlstratlon  hu  r«peatedly  made 
It  clear  that,  peace  or  war  In  Korea,  there 
will  be  no  chitnge  In  the  general  pattern  of 
that  program.  Stated  In  terma  of  c>'st  — 
which  ts  to  »ay  In  terma  of  lis  In  fiat  ion 
potential — this  pnigram  la  pxpecied  to  iit- 
taln  high  ge«r  by  the  tincM  year  li^'i-  5.1, 
when  military  expenditures  i\re  expec'eu  to 
reach  between  »55.0OO.0(H3.0()<)  nnd  »6o  'HHi  - 
OOO.OOO.  Tilts  figure  would  Cumpnr«-  w;:h 
$15,000,000,000  annually  before  the  K  reaii 
invasion  and  »;25.0Oti.WW  tK)0  during  'ho  m-.w 
at  partial  »ar  throinib  which  we  ha'. e  bt^'^n 
passing.  With  this  spei.dir.ij  pr'Xrmi  i:i 
mind,  lu  well  as  the  .short.iie  of  n'.ii'.«Ti.i;s 
and  weapons  that  will  be  its  tifces-sarv  C'  r  '1- 
larlea.  the  ^ontjmlsta  of  the  Nsth^na;  Indu.s- 
trlal  Conference  Board  in  a  recei.t  studv. 
Defense  Economics,  observe 

"Our  Inflation  problem  thus  time  Is  far 
more  acute  than  In  any  previous  wir  emer- 
gency. TMs  ts  because  our  price  level  *  is 
already  Inflated  when  the  r.e-*  pressiirrs 
were  added.  *  •  •  Wholes«le  price*  luive 
risen  even  more  sharply  than  ihey  die!  ;:.  the 
two  earlier  wars,  despite  st-irtins;  :r  m  a 
high  levl.  •  •  •  Towiiicl  the  cl^  se  f 
the  first  year  of  defense  the  price  risf  .v  \s 
Interrupted,  and  In  some  .ireas  beL'xr.  edt;ir.g 
downward.  The  pattern  of  past  wiirs.  h 'w- 
ever.  sugfrests  that  this  could  l>e  only  a  tem- 
porary plateau,  and  that  upward  presisuri'S 
would  be  resumed  as  the  rate  of  defense 
spending  mounts  " 

One  thing  may  be  said  with  Utile  fe.ir  if 
contradiction.  The  present  level  of  pncfs 
will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  "temp<.irary 
plateau"  unless  Congress  employs  the  pres- 
ent breathing  spell  in  the  resix)nsible  niMU- 
ner  that  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  it.  And  it  is  Inconceivable  that  a  ^'en- 
ulnely  responsible  Congress,  given  time  to 
consider  the  matter,  could  fall  to  see  the 
Incongruity  of  a  policy  under  which  It  sup- 
ported a  huge  rearmament  proyrram  while 
slmultaneoxuly  engaged  in  undermir.int;  the 
economic  foundation  nn  which  such  a  pro- 
gram must  rest. 


Wliaft  Happeoed  to  HoDor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  KXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  This 
Week,  magazine  supplement  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  1.  1951.  is 
most  timely : 

What's  HamJisD  to  Hoj»o«? — That's  What 
MaMT  or  Us  Ass  Asking  Todat.  as  We 
Rxao  THZ  HiADLiKis:  Hkxx  a  Businxss 
Laaon  Waarn  That  Wtthout  It  Oua  Civi- 
LXsaTiojf  Mat  Bx  Wbkckeo 

(By  Philip  D.  Reed) 

(Philip  D  Reed,  from  Wisconsin,  is  one 
of  our  top  btisineas  executives.  He's  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  General  Electric  and 
retiring  prealdent  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Coounerce.) 

"WhateTer  happened  to  honor?"  some- 
one asked  me  the  other  day.  Just  the  way  you 
zalgbt  ask  whatever  had  become  of  a  neigh- 
bor, or  a  childhood  friend.  It's  a  good  ques- 
tion for  Americans  to  ask. 

Perhaps  this  siwiTni  a  strange  kind  of  sub- 
ject for  a  bustnessmau  to  be  discussing.  I 
dont  mean  that  business  ts  a  stranger  to  the 
homely  Tlrtuea.  like  honor.  But  generally 
our  first  c<mcern  Is  with  suA  bard-boUed 


fiictJ!   AM  plants  and  tools,  and   profits  and 
custnmeni. 

My  wn  company  .  for  example,  makes  tur- 
bines Hiid  locnmotives  and  refrigerators.  My 
principal  outside  interest  Is  the  International 
Cli.iPib«T  of  Commerce,  which  is  primarily 
fiiKcervietl  with  encouraKing  an  expanding 
flow  >.r  ^;  ■oil*- more  turbines  and  Ux'i'mo- 
ti-.  f^  ,uid  rpfrlterators — thr'^aiijhout  the 
\».  rid  What  does  honor,  a  Sunday-sc'^c^' 
word,  have  to  do  with  all  of  this"* 

BAC  K   TO   THS   JUNCM 

To  'hat  I  c;\ri  give  you  a  hard-boiled  busl- 
r.ps*ri;in's  answer.  If  honor  disappears. 
:'c\i^\\  ur  wh''!e  way  of  life  disappears.  When 
propip  sTi  p  tru.stlng  each  other  when  i.hey 
r.i..  r,  '  lunger  rely  on  each  other's  prr,rni.ses, 
'i-.'-r.  we  have  .stopped  being  civilized  and 
h.'.-. .'  i-  re  b.iclc  to  the  Junicle.  That  con- 
cern."; me  directly,  becau.se  the  Jungle  Is  a 
v»rv  :'.'<T  market  for  turbines  and  iocumo- 
fy.'^^    ir.d   refrlijerators. 

IV 1'  of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  'lie  story  than  that.  Honor  t^)uches  every 
part  ■■:{  our  dally  living  Marriages  are  suc- 
.-essfiil  only  when  husbands  and  wives  trust 
e;i('h  "ther  Happy  homes  are  built  on  a 
smi:l.»r  relationship  between  parents  and 
children  Crood  employee  relations,  healthy 
community  relations,  and  good  relations  be- 
tween a  business  and  the  public  all  depend 
or.  people  living  up  to  their  contracts  and 
IteepinK  their  promises  to  each  other. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  definitions  of 
civilization,  but  personally  I  think  the  sub- 
ject IS  best  covered  when  we  say  that  clvlllza- 
Ti on  means  the  substitution  of  honor  for 
brute  f  jrce  This  didn't  happen  all  at  once. 
Like  universal  brrjtherhood.  it  has  been  a 
eoai  toward  which  we  inch  our  way,  day 
.Hfter  day.  and  we  are  satisfied  If  we  can  only 
see  th  It  some  progress  has  been  made  tn  our 
neiiihborhood.  in  our  time. 

Through  the  years  we  have  had  the  devel- 
opment  of  International  law,  the  outlawing 
of  L^rtaln  kinds  of  weapons  and  Warfare — ■ 
such  .IS  dumdum  bullets  and  poison  gas — 
the  international  agreements  to  treat  prison- 
ers of  war  humanely.  These  are  milestones 
alon?  the  way.  Even  when  the  attempt  is 
notably  not  successful,  as  In  a  League  of 
Nations  or  a  Kellogg-Brland  Pact,  the  very 
fact  that  we  at  least  tried  to  pull  ourselves 
up  lut  of  the  Jungle  proves  that  we  are  mak- 
in£  pr-jkcress.  Now  we're  trying  again  In  the 
United  NiHtions. 

There  has  always  been  opposition,  of 
course,  but  now  I  think  there  is  something 
more  serious  and  more  tragic  happening.  We 
seem  to  be  witnessing  a  halt  In  the  steady 
exnan.'-ion  of  this  area  of  honor.  In  our 
time  the  area  has  begun  to  shrink.  It  may 
have  begun  back  In  1914  with  the  Infamous 
"scrap  of  paper.  '  when  Germany  tore  up  Its 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  Belgium  and 
marched  through  that  country.  That  was 
the  first  step:  the  open  flaunting  of  solemn 
contracts   and   agreements. 

THE    TTCHNigUS    OF    LTING 

B  It  now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  development — the  technique  of 
the  "big  lie," 

Tell  a  big  lie  to  millions  of  people,  tell  It 
over  and  over  without  bothering  about  facts 
or  loKlc.  withotit  regard  to  how  preposterous 
or  ridiculous  or  vicious  it  sounds  at  first  and 
pretty  .soon  It  acquires  the  status  of  fact  with 
thosse  unhappy  people  who  are  not  In  position 
to  check  the  facts.  Pretty  soon  even  the 
Injured  and  slandered  parties,  who  know  bet- 
ter are  panicked  Into  fighting  the  big  lie  or 
negotiating  over  it.  Just  as  if  it  were  the 
truth  Actually  this  Is  the  old  concept  that 
the  end  Justifies  the  means,  no  mattiT  how 
immoral  the  means  may  be. 

If  Hitler  didn't  invent  the  "big  lie."  he  at 
least  made  very  effective  use  of  it.  Hut  he 
was  a  rank  amateur  compared  with  th«'  Com- 
munist leaders  of  today,  who  make  a  mock- 
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cry  of  simple  truths,  force  ua  to  put  quota- 
tl  n  marks  around  their  u«e  of  stich  words 
■J  ■*p'"are"  and  ■"democracy,"  and  assiduously 
pursue  the  Lenin  dictum:  destroy  morality. 
The  d.ingerous  and  insidious  thing  is  that 
we  ourselves  run  the  risk  of  being  corrupted 
by  our  opfwnenta'  lack  of  morality,  and  by 
their  use  of  the  "big  He  "  In  a  world  where 
s'^me  people  hive  abandoned  honcw  snd  dis- 
regarded their  proml«es  and  their  respect  for 
truth.  It  becfjmes  a  little  easier  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  Justify  breaking  our  promises,  too. 

WASMIMC  SICNAI.S 

A  failing  morality  Is  a  corrupting  and  cor- 
roding thing,  and  If  it  goes  on.  it  can  under- 
mine the  framework  of  western  ctvlUSBtion. 
We  have  seen  the  warning  signals  In  the  re- 
cent newspaper  besdllnes  about  crime  Ln- 
vestigatlons  and  racket  exposures  In  many  of 
our  cities. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  fight  for  our  Uvea  and  for 
our  way  of  life — as  soldiers,  as  scientists,  as 
businessmen,  as  teachers.  Not  the  least  of 
the  battles  is  the  one  to  restore  honor  and 
Integrity  as  standards  of  decent  human  be- 
havior to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mere  words,  of  course,  will  not  do  the  trick, 
even  if  they  have  conTlctlon  snd  determina- 
tion behind  them.  Words  need  to  be  forti- 
fied with  specific  acts. 

AIX    OUR    ACTS 

Those  acts  apply  to  eyery  phase  of  our 
dally  life.  They  stiut  In  the  famUy  and  the 
hoine  with  such  simple  acts  as  keeping  a 
promise  to  take  Junior  to  the  »».  They 
include  the  whole  range  of  everyday  rela- 
tionships In  the  community  and  on  the  Job. 

They  spread  out  to  Include  organisations 
like  the  International  Chamber  of  Coounerce, 
whose  work,  above  all.  Is  dedicated  to  tw^fciiig 
people  In  many  countries  understand  and 
trust  each  other. 

Honor  is  a  chain  with  many  lin^.  It  leads 
from  the  simplest  transactions — like  leaving 
our  pennies  on  the  counter  of  the  blind 
news  dealer — on  up  to  IntematloxuU  treaties 
involving  the  lives  of  millions. 

U  we  want  to  stay  clvUised.  then  each 
of  us  has  the  Job  of  keeping  that  chain  un- 
broken. For  staying  clvUlaed.  in  the  last 
analysis,  depends  on  making  promises — and 
keeping  them. 


Have  We  Forfotlea  Oar  Aacficu  Pra< 
dples  of  1776?— TW  AMiicaa  Dec- 
UrstioB  of  Ih<kpeh<iehce  Proclaau  IW 
Rifkt  of  the  EhslaTC^  People  of  Hn- 
fnrj  To  Revolt  Afaiiut  Tkcv  Oppres- 
sors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wiacoMSZK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSBKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  3.  19S1 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  16,  1950,  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  said: 

However  much  we  may  sympathlae  with 
the  Soviet  dtlaena  who  for  reasons  bedded 
deep  in  history  are  obliged  to  live  tnidcr  It, 
we  are  not  attempting  to  change  the  gov- 
ernmental or  social  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  July  4.  1776.  the  foundors  of  our 
Government.    Thomas   JeSexson,   John 

Uaiicock.     Samuel    Adams.    Benjamin 


Franklin.  Charles  CarroQ  of  CarroQtcm. 
and  51  others  sald: 

Tliat  whenever  any  form  of  (government 
becomes  deetructive  of  these  ends  (life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ot  happiness) .  tt  la 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  aboUah 
it,  and  to  Inatltute  new  government,  laying 
tts  foundatkMi  on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganizing Its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  than 
shall  seem  most  Likely  to  effect  their  .wfety 
and  happlnc 


In  November  of  1945,  spe&ldng  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden.  New  York,  at  a 
gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Acheson  agreed  that  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  states 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occasion  he 
agreed  to  the  Soviet's  slave-state  system. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  half 
the  people  of  the  world  are  slaves  of 
tjrranny  whose  advise  should  we  follow, 
Acheson 's  or  the  founding  fathers'? 

On  June  7.  I  introduced  a  resolution. 

House    Concurrent   Resolution    119,    to 

assist  in  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 

Hungary,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows : 

House  Conctirrent  Besolutlon  110 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  In 
the  American  Declaration  of  IndependetMx 
of  1778  In  the  following  words:  **rhat  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  purstilt  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  thetr  jtist 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  Torm  of  govemmcot  be- 
comes destructive  of  theee  ends,  it  la  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abcdlah  it, 
and  to  Institute  new  govenunent.  laying  tts 
foundation  on  such  principles  ajid  organiz- 
ing Its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  thetr  nfety  and 
happineas";  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  these 
prliKiples  are  tmlversal  and  apply  to  all  vomx, 
everywhere,  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
of  f*ovemment;    and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
essential  teutha.  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  sooroe  <tf  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
iiuman  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  mankind  and 
not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  ita  ad- 
ministrative azKl  poUoe  powcfs  so  aa  to  make 
of  them  a  weapcm  to  violate  human  rights  or 
to  terrortae  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotheiiiood  of  all  men  but 
only  under  the  fatho-hood  of  God;  and 

Whereas  eooununtan  wean  a  htunanlta- 
rian  cloak  and  poaes  as  the  mMsiah  of  sodal 
Justice  but  in  reality  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  reactiaoary  regime  of  our  Ome  based 
on  bartMurism  and  slavery  as  a  result  <a  tta 
immoral  doctrine  founded  tn  malice,  setting 
man  against  man.  elaas  agalnrt  daaa,  and  all 
men  against  Ood;  and 

Whffreas  eommtmiam  ttamsts  ttaalf  beyond 
dvU  government  and  political  philoaophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man,  denying  ail  qrirtt- 
ual  vahMB,  d«iytng  his  tnaUens^ile  rt^xka. 
and  seeking  to  transform  all  human  beiaga 
created  by  God  tn  HIa  taagn  Into  aouUeaa 
biological  untts.  fitted  into  a  mllltuy  and 
ecooomle  marhtne  dea^ned  for  a  wofld  nvo- 
lutlon;  and 

Whereas  at  the  municipal  dectkioa  of 
Budapest  of  October  7,  l»tf,  and  at  the  na- 
tional eteetkna  oC  Moveoibw  4.  1M6.  the 
feof^  of  Hungary  dafaated  the  Oooununlat 
Party  and  took  an  unequivocal  stand  tor 
the  wectem  form  and  western  methoda  of 


(temocracy,  for  the  establl^ment  at  a  politi- 
cal system  b»!ed  on  baele  humaa  rlghta  and 
fundamental  freedonu:  and 

Whereas  Use  Cotnmunlst  regime  tn  the 
Soviet  Union  destroyed  all  poaslbiltty  for 
Hungary's  freedom  and  Independence  after 
World  War  11.  unilaterally  sul>verted  the 
will  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  plunged 
Htingary  into  Communis  totalltartaniara  by 
converting  the  Allied  Control  CommlaBloa 
into  a  Soviet  agency  (by  interference,  pres- 
sure, subversloa.  and  Cooimuntst  Infiltra- 
tion >,  by  securing  a  dominant  posltkm  for 
the  Cmnmuntst  Party  by  coordination  of 
Russian  moves  with  the  demands  of  the 
Communist  l>loc,  by  pronaotlng  mass  dem- 
onstt-adons  (tften  degenerating  into  violence 
calciilated  to  enforce  the  alms  c*  the  Com- 
mimlflts,  by  transfarmir.g  the  police  func- 
tion from  a  public  serrtce  Into  a  Communist 
terrorist  agency,  by  manipulating  inflation 
and  stabilization  for  subversive  polltleul  and 
social  purposes  rather  than  for  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  people,  by  th*  fram- 
ing of  so-called  conspiracy  casea.  In.  the  ab- 
duction d  Beta  Kovaca,  aseretary/  general 
of  the  Smallholders  Party,  and  b)  farcing  the 
resignation  of  Perenc  Nagy,  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary,  by  confirming  the  new  Coaa- 
mimist  selsure  of  power  by  s  fraudulent 
eleetkm  characterized  by  arbitrary  dlaec- 
f  ranch  Udng  of  opposition  vottra  and  mviltlpie 
voting  of  the  Communists,  and  by  destroy- 
ing finally  all  politiaa  oppositloo  to  the 
Orsnmnnist-con  trolled  government  and  pro- 
hibiting all  non-Communist  political  ac- 
tivities by  means  of  false  arrests  and  im- 
prtsoounents.  by  beatings,  muidcra.  and  ter- 
rorism: and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  tTnlon  imposed  ooai- 
plete  economic  exploitation  and  endavemoit 
on  Htingary  by  abuse  of  the  armlstlee 
clauses  relating  to  the  cceupatlOD  forces  and 
their  stipply:  by  fixing  arbitrarily  the  prlee 
levels  of  reparation  goods;  by  plundering  the 
cotmtry  through  abusive  misinterpretation 
of  the  international  agreements  relattng  to 
German  assets:  by  compelling  tJM  national- 
ization of  the  banks.  Industry,  and  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  OoCnmnnlat  con- 
trol and  Soviet  economic  domination:  by 
preventing  Hungary  from  reestiLbllahlng  her 
normal  intonatlonal  trade  relatlona;  by  Im- 
posing diacriminatory  economic  agreements 
supplying  the  deflcienelea  of  the  Soviet  eoan- 
omy  at  the  expense  of  Htuigary;  by  impos- 
ing mixed  Soviet-Hungarian  companies:  and 
by  preventing  the  '^oontry  from  partldpa- 
tkm  m  the  plans  for  recovery  and  reoon- 
struetl.^  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  Ccnununlst  puppet  regime 
transformed  Hungary  Into  a  so-eaUed  Peo- 
pto'B  Republic  by  giving  the  country  a  ne^ 
constitutloo  framed  aooordlng  to  the  Soviet 
pattern,  and  replaced  ths  ancient  crest  of 
Hungary  l>y  a  new  one  of  flovlei  design  and 
tatrodoced  an  entirely  new  system  of  ad- 
ratnlstratian  based,  fijUowlng  the  Soviet  pat- 
tern, on  a  hierarchy  oC  eotmdla,  thus  pre- 
paring also  for  the  form/i  abeorptlan  ctf 
the  eoontry  aa  a  member  state  Into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  SodaUit  RepuUles;  and 

Whereas  communism  tn  Hungary  dcsnot- 
lahed  the  equitahis  administration  of  justice 
and  transformed  it  Into  an  tnetltittlan  to 
the  poimUtlan  in  the  tntecests  of 
by  destroying  the  ladspendsnee  of 
tlM  judges,  by  XMktM^  maasiirei  for  the  bte- 
Qtagleal  indoctrination  of  the  judges,  by  rs- 
organlslttg  the  coorta  to  oonform  to  the 
Soviet  court  system,  and  by  «uictlng  a  new 
penal  code  based  cm  ths  Soivlet  penal  law, 
which  anumg  othcir  penalties  latroduees  the 
fcTced-lahor  campa;  and 

Whereas  comiwnnlnn  ahoitshed  all  frss- 
dom  at  eipiwBitni'i.  at  tba  prasi  and  of  pob- 
llcatlf»xa  In  Hungary  by  euppreaslng  til 
confoRnlst  and  opposltlan-press 
tkaas;  by  arresting  and  tmprlsoniiic  aon- 
Conuttunist  editors,  publishers,  and  anttaoes: 
by  ezpellmg  foreign  correspondent:  and  by 
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t«(taelBC  prw.  ndto.  Uienture.  tbc«tOT.  and 
arts  Into  tooto  of  Coaununist  prop«c*^<^^ 
aad  tatfoetriaatlon;  and 

eomnuniun.,  after  th«  tort»<l 
k  at  CAlTlstst  BIsbop  Laaslo  Ravstai. 
tlw  taptteooacnt  of  Lutbcran  Blabop  Lajoi 
OrdsM.  and  Um  bmtal  tortur*  and  Uw  rtcKwl 
trtal  or  Cafduaal  Joncf  Mlndnenty.  u  In  Um 
^ijiiLMi  at  dwtroyini:  rrUglon  in  Hun«arT.  by 
tlM  sulMtltiiUcio  of  Cooununtst  ooUabora- 
tkwlsta  for  Um  trxM  If  den  of  the  churches: 
by  mataUns.  Unprtaoaln^  and  murdering 
pricata  by  the  bxmdredB:  by  disbanding  r«- 
Uflois  oKfaiuaaUons  aad  reilgtoua  ordeim:  by 
pratalMttnc  rettfloua  processkma;  by  tltenc- 
tng  the  r*ilclO(M  prea  aad  radio;  by  foatcring 
ath^am  and  otetrucUng  any  religlotu  wor- 
ship  or  Ktigtoui  expreaaton;  by  attempting 
vlth  Uaa  and  deceit  and  faiae  aocusatlona  to 
iiiiif  ■liiw  um  toyalty  of  the  laymen  toward 
the  derff:  by  eetUng  and  suppreeting  de- 
nomUMtloaal  achooia  and  prohiblUng  pntc- 
tteally  all  raUgloui  tnatracUon  of  the  chll- 
aad  hf  daUylng  the  leader  of  the  Red 

aiinlam  Is  In  the  procees  of 
the  tnctltutloo  of  the  family  In 
_        by  an  cnforcad  coUectlTe  way  of 
Ufa.  by  tir^^l*"***  control  orer  the  children 
forcible   indoctrination   in   com- 
.  aad  by  aKtlng  members  of  the  same 
fmw^ny  against  one  another  through  fear  and 


tunism  deprtTed  the  Hun- 
of  all  their  r^hts  and  frve- 
purpoae  of  their  total  explolta- 
Uoo  aad  aaatsrcaEiant.  by  forbidding  strikes. 
by  ^t^iJ**  tf  the  original  alms  of  the  trad»- 
ti«i«y«»«  aad  turning  them  into  instruiaen''j 
far  opiattaOoti  of  the  workers,  by  forblddlr  g 
the  wortan  to  change  places  of  employment. 
by  antborMng  the  Oovemment  to  transfei 
■gainat  their  will  from  one  job  to  an- 
by  goMrally  introducing  the  system 
of  plaea  work  and  SoTlet  labor-quota  com- 
by  fixing  productlcai  (^otas  hlgber 
and  thUB  compelling  the  workers 
to  pWHiuea  more  and  more  for  the  aame  or 
vagfs:  and 

eooununlsm  is  In  the  process  of 

indlTidual   farming   in    Hungary 

euPactlto  agriculture  by  compelling  the 

to  Join  the  Kolkhoal  by  granting 

to  thoae  who  Join  the  collective 

by  fi-UBtratlng  individual  farming 

by  manna   of  ae»aia   measures  against  tbe 


mnlsm.  In  order  to  ezte:id 
■UU  fWtlMr  ita  tyranny,  tranaformed  tbe 
Buagartea  Army  into  a  tool  of  Sorlet  lin- 
partallam  and  la  concantratlng  its  efforts  on 
focglac  tha  entire  Bungarlan  economy  li  to 
for  further  Communlat  aggn*- 
n  proBotlng  artificially  boettle 
the  friendly  and  peace-lor. 
people  aad  the  people  of  tbe 
UBttod  StMaa  and  other  free  nations  whcKe 
taaale  mufknXkmm  aa  human  beings  are  Identi- 
cal, aad  wbo  taava  no  real  conflicting  inter- 


tUa  tarrorfstng  and  subjugation 
of  tba  pcopla  oC  Hungary  haa  beoi  expreai«d 
in  tlta  «ar*  of  the  United  Statea  Supreme 
Ooort  /oattea  In  the  reeent  caae  <k  i.he 
4a»ar<w  Omitmimiea^ioa  ilssoetetioa  t. 
{tm  U.  S.  at  p.  tap) :  "The  Intenia- 
poaoa  atata  haa  crept  over  WmUim 
bf  aaoapttoa.  eoerelon.  coup  d'Mat, 
aad  aaaaaatnatkm."  and  haa  b<«n 
In  TlointtOB  of  the  solemB  ptodgaa  made  by 
tlM  SoiHal  omaa  tn  the  DaeJaratlon  of  the 
VnlMNI  Hattoas  of  January  1.  iMa.  under- 

af    Prlael|ri«a    of 
14.  IMl.  kaovB  aa  tlM  AUaatte  Char- 

Oonvaatkm  with  Htm- 
1944:  IB  tba  DatdantkMB.  of 
of  Fabrtiary  9.  1M6. 
■rta  of  Buropa: 
of  Aiaguat  3.  IMS.  eoncem- 
lag  ttw  ftitadnai  OOBfarenee:  in  the  United 


Nations  Charter  of  June  28.  IHS.  and  \\\  the 
Peace  Trestjr  with  Hungary,  which  pledges 
Included  the  followuiR: 

(s)  To  respect  the  right  of  p*npie?i  fo 
rhooae  tbe  form  of  Rovernment  under  which 
they  will  live  and  the  right  of  proples  who 
hare  been  deprived  of  sovereign  nghts  and 
self-government  to  have  them  restored 

(bl  To  cooperate  In  the  eatablishment  if 
a  peace  which  sfTords  to  ail  nations  the 
means  of  dwelling  In  safety  within  their 
own  boundaries  and  which  furnishes  the  h.s- 
surance  that  people  of  all  lands  may  live 
their  lives  In  freedom  from  fear  and  want, 

(c>  To  make  no  use  of  Usi  armed  fDrce^ 
on  the  territories  of  other  countries  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  except  far  the 
ends  mentioned  In  the  international  agree- 
ments, and  even  this  only  after  it  has  on- 
sulted  with  the  other  Allied  Powers; 

<d)   To  sbandOQ  the  use  of  force; 

(e)  To  respect  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty  of   Hungary: 

(f)  To  promote  conditions  under  which 
the  people  of  Hungary  may  exercu«e  their 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  self-government 
and  thus  possess  themselves  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible of  B  government  according  to  its  will 
ascertained  by  means  of  free  and  unfettered 
national  elections: 

(g)  To  respect  fundamental  human  rights, 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 
and  the  equality  of  nations; 

(b)  To  promote  conditions  under  whlcn 
Justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  deriv- 
ing from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  inter- 
national   law    can    be    maintained: 

(i»  To  observe  the  reciuirement  for  Iriend- 
ly  international  '■eiation-s  based  on  respect 
for  the  principles  of  equality  and  seli-df ter- 
mination:  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  or 
naore  of  the  free  nations  with  the  M  .sc<  i*- 
Ccwnmunist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
people  of  Hungary  or  with  the  Hung.iry  pup- 
pet regime,  headed  by  Rakost.  materuilly  and 
morally  strengthen  the  tyranny  in  ito  power, 
weaken  the  resistance  of  the  Hungarian  pei- 
ple  to  Communist  tyranny,  and  dim  th^-ir 
hopes  for  liberation:  .such  agreements  ben  .; 
lised  by  the  Communist  regime  only  tn  its 
ad  ant&ge  for  the  purpose  of  accumvil.ttii. : 
greater  strength  and  to  the  disadvantaire  .  r 
every  other  country  seeking  honor.ibly  to 
compose  differences  with  It.  it  being  one  of 
the  prime  techniques  of  communism  to  dis- 
regard truth  and  honor  and  the  obliuHtinn 
of  agreements  whenever  oppx^rtune;   and 

Whereas,  in  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  colvimns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  in'er- 
natlonal  communism,  there  exists  in  Hun- 
gary a  potential  force  for  freedom  comp^isecl 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  yearn 
for  liberty,  which  force.  If  activated  by  the 
encouragement  and  positive  aid  of  free  pe< - 
pies  of  the  world,  will  enable  them  to  liberate 
themaelves  and  overthrow  the  C<:immur.  st 
tyranny  and  help  place  mankind  on  the  pat.^ 
of  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  p<~>l- 
icles  of  certain  of  the  free  nations,  uicUid- 
Ing  that  of  the  United  States  toward  Hun- 
gary baaed  on  the  assumption  that  collabo- 
ration with  the  Communists  was  possible, 
and  a  failure  to  fully  understand  the  true 
nattire,  extent,  and  the  enormity  of  cammu- 
nlam's  aggreaslve  designs  have  substiintially 
eootributed  toward  strengthening  the  Com- 
munist regime  In  Hungary  and  placmtr  the 
Communlat  conspiracy  in  a  position  where 
tt  now  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  world 
peace  and  the  free  progress  of  mankind,  com- 
pelling the  United  States  aiul  other  free  na- 
tlona  again  to  undertake  a  vast  program  of 
raarmantent:  and 

Wharaaa.  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
ftnd  would  prefer  to  devote  our  energies  to 
peaee.  we  are  determined  to  defend  c>ur  free- 
dom; and 


Whereas  rearmament  alone,  coupb  d  with 
an  .i' tempt  to  com|>«e  differences  «ith  the 
international  Ctimmunist  regime  by  treaties 
aid  .iRreements.  leaving  undisturb 'd  said 
revrime  and  Its  present  enormous  co  iquesls 
of  a«-ressiun.  will,  over  a  period  o  years, 
place  11  crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon 
tlie  free  world  that  eventually  could  well,  of 
Itself ,  destroy  freedom;  and  such  agrnements 
and  treaties  would  tend  to  sttibllize  said 
rrttime  m  its  conquests  and  give  a  lenedic- 
tion  Us  a  way  of  life  that  has  declared  war 
on  all  human  nature  under  Its  conli  ol;  and 
Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  con  Inue  to 
e\i«t  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now  there- 
f.ire.  be  It 

K'sohrd  by  the  House  of  Represe  itatiies 
{the  Senate  concurrtng) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  realBrms  the  nlstorlc 
friendship  of  the  American  people  vlth  the 
Htink'arlan  people  between  whom  tl.ere  are 
Innumerable  ties  of  kinship  and  corcernmg 
whose  mutual  aspirations  for  democr  icy,  lib- 
erty, and  Justice  there  has  always  ')een  an 
alliance:  that  the  American  motives  fir  these 
Hspirations  lie  deep  because  the  Unite i  States 
of  America  was  founded  and  has  be-'n  built 
largely  by  the  oppressed  peoples  from  all 
countries. 

Sfc  2  ^a^  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  hereby  expresses  the  firm  co  eviction 
ot  the  American  people  that  the  people  of 
Hungary  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent, 
based  on  the  free  expression  of  popular  will 
In  a  free  election,  and  that  no  nat  on  may 
deprive  them  of  their  territory  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  and  that  no  nation  can  keep 
their  territory  by  force;   and 

I  b  1  It  Is  further  expressed  to  be  :he  firm 
conviction  of  the  American  people  hat  the 
pe.jple  of  Hungary  have  the  right  to  he  basic 
freedoms  for  which  they  have  long  s'ruggled. 
ani'ne   which  freedoms  are — 

.  1  I  The  right  of  peasants  to  tl  elr  own 
land,  to  work  It  as  they  see  fit.  and  to  dispose 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  thej  see  fit; 
i2i  The  right  of  the  workers  'o  select 
f-eoiv  the  type  and  place  '3f  their  employ- 
ment, and  to  obtain  equitable  w;.ges  and 
dfcent  working  hours  and  c(  nditions 
through  the  organization  of  their  own  truly 
inriependent   trade- unions; 

i3i  The  right  of  intellectuals  to  freedom 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultural  intercourse  with  the  whcid  wor'd. 
and  to  the  establishment  of  edi  cation;il, 
scientific,  and  cultural  Institutlo  is  inde- 
pendent  of   state   control: 

i4i  The  right  of  political  prison -rs  of  all 
classes  to  immediate  liberation  ard  aid  in 
rehabilltatiofi; 

.,5  I  The  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
thought,  of  the  press: 

i6i  The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
a.ssemble.  to  be  secure  In  their  persons, 
h  uses  papers,  and  effects,  again;  t  unrea- 
S'Ji.able  searches  and  seizures; 

.7,  The  right  of  the  people  to  lif?.  liberty. 
and  the  private  ownership  of  property:  the 
rieht  of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  aid  public 
trial  In  accordance  with  prlnclplis  of  law 
MJi   justice; 

lai  The  freedom  of  movement  v  Ithln  the 
country  and  of  travel  abroad  and  up<in  the 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
i:\ie  in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
enterprise  and  In  all  peaceful  act  vities; 

t9i  The  freedom  of  families  from  the 
Communist  way  of  life  and  from  u  idue  state 
interference  and  control,  and  of  larents  in 
the  education  of  their  own  chlldr -n; 

1 10 1  The  freedom  of  the  armec  forces  to 
defend  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Hun- 
gariftn  people,  the  right  and  obi  gallon  of 
the  ;»rmed  forces  to  protect  the  p«ople  from 
the  Communist  tyranny,  and  the  Ireedom  of 
the  armed  forces  from  being  us'-d  by  the 
C< nimunist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive  force 
-h-rh  ,'igainst  Its  own  petiple  aid  against 
})e,ire:ul   nations. 
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8cc.  3.  To  give  meaning  to  thetr  historic 

friendship  for  the  Hungarian  people,  th« 
Congreas  of  the  United  Stataa  bovby  ex- 
presses the  strong  hope  of  the  Amarlcan  peo- 
ple for  the  early  liberation  of  the  peopiie  c^ 
Hungary  from  their  Communist  enalavament. 
To  assist  in  bringing  about  that  liberation 
at  the  earliest  poaalble  date,  the  Prealdent  of 
tbe  United  States  la  hereby  reqiicated — 

( 1 )  To  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  which  anwng  other  things,  rec- 
ognizes the  esfentlally  evil  nature  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  regime,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  and  diatlnguiahes  between  this 
regime  and  the  people  enslaved  by  it  and 
excludes  all  further  agreements  with  com- 
mitments to.  and  recognltkm  of  the  present 
Communist  regime  In  Hungary: 

(2)  To  direct  our  representatlvea  In  the 
United  NaUona— 

(a)  To  demand  that  the  United  Natlona 
charge  the  Communist  regime  of  Russia  with 
aggreaalon  In  Hungary  In  violation  of  the 
basic  cbaner  and  principles  of  the  United 
Katlons,  for  robbing  Htingaxy  of  Its  free- 
dom and  Independence  in  vloUtion  of  its  in- 
ternational agreonenta  and  of  International 
law  and  Justice; 

(b)  To  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Hun- 
gary of  tbe  Soviet  secret  police,  military  and 
civilian  ofDclala,  and  other  open  anrt  secret 
agents  of  Soviet  imperialist  domination, 
whose  continued  pres«nce  constitutes  a 
breach  cf  peace  and  threatens  further 
breachea  of  international  peace  and  ae- 
curlty; 

( c )  To  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Hi;  igary  under  the  police  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  after  a  preparatory  pe- 
riod necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
Communist  terror  in  order  to  reestablish 
peace  and  Justice  In  Hungary  and  batter  ae- 
cure   International   peace   and   security. 

(3)  To  explore  methods  whereby  the 
American  people  through  their  Government, 
and  by  private  meana  with  Oovenunent  as- 
sistance and  otherwise,  may  offer  aid  and 
moral  support  to  active  fighters  now  strug- 
gling for  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  and  other  Communist-dominated 
countries. 


The  Fanners'  Kde 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAJfSAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENT ATI  V  ES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  19Si 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nine- tenths 
of  the  beef  of  this  country  is  produced 
by  small  farmers.  This  fact  is  largely 
overlooked  in  the  discussions  of  the  meat 
situation  which  are  carried  tn  the  east- 
ern press  and  in  magazines  of  national 
circulation.  They  like  to  talk  about  big 
ranchers  and  rich  cattle  feeders  and 
try  to  give  the  impression  that  these 
are  representative  producers.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and  im- 
til  the  people  of  this  country  realise  that 
most  of  tbe  beef  is  produced  by  small 
farmers  as  part  of  diversified  farming 
operations,  they  are  not  going  to  under- 
stand why  roU-bttcfcs  and  price  ceilings 
on  beef  will  not  work. 

The  following  article,  written  by  Wal- 
ter A.  Jones,  a  cattleman  and  farmer  of 
Emporia.  Kans..  and  ptibUahed  In  the 
Emporia  Gaaette,  discusses  tbe  recent 
roll -back  ord^srs  as   they   affect   small 


fanners  axtd  eattte  producers.  Under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  in  tbe  Rxc- 
ou.  I  Include  the  article  hcrewitti: 

TteFaBMoa'  Btm 
To  the  OazsTTB: 

The  farmers  and  stockmen  are  unorgmn- 
Ized  because  they  are  IndiTlduaUatlc.  They 
alone  turn  grass  Into  beef,  tbenee  into  the 
grain  finish  that  is  bosM,  muaele.  and  sfdrlt 
that  Is  man.  Man  In  turn  plans,  material - 
laea.  and  maintains  all  otha-  Industries  as 
well  as  governmental  forces  which  he  ex- 
ecutes, often  without  knowle<:^e  for  whom 
he  la  executing. 

Tba  fanner  has  loyally  bided  his  time 
throughout  the  evotntton  at  the  theory  of 
our  present  Oovemment.  while  OTgantsed  In- 
Ovmtrj.  organised  labor,  and  the  will  of  our 
capltallstle  system  have  paawnl  htm  by  In 
their  jariee  cycles  on  thetr  way  to  their  so- 
called  higher  standard  of  living. 

During  the  deprcnion  the  grain  and  hog 
farmers  were  given  the  sedative  of  a  parity 
system  which  haa  nev«  applied  to  beef. 
Beet  men  have  always  rttscl  aimed  cmmection 
with  these  theoriea  except  when  farced  by 
price  oantrol  and  rationing  In  World  War  n. 
The  propoty  tax  of  the  fanner  has  doubled 
and  treUad:  his  labor  biUa  have  douUed  and 
quadrupled;  gas  and  oil  and  farm  machinery 
have  increased  manyfoid  In  price.  His  fer- 
tilizer, if  obtainable,  has  doubled  and  his 
protein  and  feed  bills  have  mounted.  Spray 
material  and  pasture  rents  have  more  than 
doubled,  and  freight  rates  have  materially 
Increased. 

Statistics  show  that  while  he  may  receive 
a  short  labor  return  for  himself,  the  farmer 
received  nothing  for  his  management  service. 
While  the  range  man  and  larger  beef  cow- 
man produce  a  good  proportion  of  the  calves 
that  become  the  Initial  beef  inroduct.  the 
farmer  also  produces  a  large  proportion  of 
the  calves.  Yet  the  farmer  feeds  to  a  beef 
finish  a  much  larger  proportion  of  an  beef. 

The  iHloe  fixers,  dlsr^ardtng  the  costs  of 
the  farmer  entirely,  go  ffrst  to  the  great  cow- 
men of  the  temperate  sone  of  the  South- 
west where.  In  a  warm  cUnu.te,  wlQi  grass 
usable  the  year  around  with  n  little  cotton- 
seed cake,  cows  can  be  kept  most  cheaply 
and  calves  raised  at  smaller  casta.  Upon 
this  they  base  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  a  cow 
and  the  cost  of  raising  a  calf. 

Then  they  go  to  the  great  Com  Belt  of 
Iowa,  mincria.  and  Nebraska,  where  push- 
button systems  save  more  thin  half  of  the 
labor  costs,  where  protein  and  grain  Is 
bought  in  hondreds  at  thOQiands  of  units 
Instead  at  farm-purchasable  amounts,  and 
Xhentoy  appraise  the  cost  of  flniahing  the 
beef  to  more  edible  grades. 

Upon  these  two  extremes  shown  by  the 
testimony  of  range  owners  and  feed-lot  men 
they  base  the  roll-back  of  the  great  majority 
of  beef,  although  it  Is  raised  and  processed 
by  farmers. 

This  injustice  must  not  persist.  The 
farmer  is  the  producer,  by  ard  large,  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  all  beef — at  greater 
costs,  however,  than  the  man  on  either  end, 
the  range  man  and  the  f«ed-l(  it  man  who  are 
specialists  and  cannot  even  combine  their 
services  to  the  Nation  becaus-;  they  are  so 
distant  and  distinct  from  on^i  another. 

The  yardstlekf  of  the  txen  have  not  even 
measured  the  right  areas,  '.liey  know  not 
that  within  the  19  to  37  perornt  of  the  price 
of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  which  they  call  the 
roU-back.  the  farmer  has  beeii  able  to  main- 
tain his  farm  only  by  digging  out  of  the 
earth  the  blood,  sweat,  and  lean  which  the 
yardstick  of  the  prloe-fixers  cannot  measure. 

And  BO  between  these  tws  extremes  the 
fanner  la.  or  will  be  cra^t»L  Out  of  the 
roll-hacked  cne-ftfth  be  bat  li««n  able  to 
pay  aometliinc  on  his  mortgacs  and  back 
loans.  Ba  haa  bougbt  a  few  more  eowa 
or  stccn  upon  the  crsdit  ot  the  ooe-fifth: 
bought  upon  a  market  as  stable  as  the  auto- 


mobile, tractor  or  doUiing  nackiei.  He 
must  raeetve  that  amount,  plus  the  cost  of 
malnU'.niog  and  producing,  plus  $1$  per 
head  interest  on  a  9250  critter,  plus  taxes. 
plus  haTards  of  loss  and  the  weather  and 
insurance,  pltis  bis  farm-mortgage  intermt. 
plus  the  high  fre%ht  ratas  grantod  by  the 
Government.  All  this  not  oonsldennn  long 
hours  of  Ubcr  and  mani^sment.  befcre  he 
can  meet  his  notm  at  tha  bank. 

Take  away  that  19  percent  or  more  of  all 
these  oombmed  at  the  price  level  on  foot 
at  the  maiket.  which  the  fixers  have  pre- 
scribed to  be  taken  away,  rolled  back,  or 
confiscated,  and  you  have  a  customer  staring 
bsnkruptcy  tn  tbe  face,  and  an  industry  de- 
moraltaed.  devastated,  confused,  restrletod  In 
credit,  weakened  in  spirit,  beaded  for  atich 
a  radttctlon  in  beef  production  that  will  tirtisg 
about  rstioning.  sufastdiaation.  and  bla-^k 
marketing  bearing  the  brand  oC  socialism 
from  the  top.  If  not  oommimlsm. 

These  farmers  will  not  be  tn  tho  beef 
bus:  4ms  tn  19S3  and  1959  except  as  may  b« 
necessary  for  them  to  eat.  Banks  do  not 
care  for  loans  that  pin^  tbstr  cnstomars 
down  to  a  peon's  status.  Banks  dstfra,  and 
demand,  the  good  welfare  of  thetr  custonara, 
or  recommend  that  tbsir  customers  stay 
within  the  limits  of  leas  risk  to  thetr  own 
fortunes. 

The  flxos  say  they  are  btilldlng  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  sivength  In  19M  and  19M.  They 
build  upon  the  maximum  strength  ot  thetr 
manhood  as  maintained  by  beef,  yet  they 
reject  the  betto-  produetlon  of  be«f — the 
stone  that  should  become  tbe  head  or  tha 
comer. 

Orass  feeds  the  ox:  the  oa  nourlstes  man. 
And  as  man  Is  noorishad.  as  man  travels 
tipon  his  war  belly,  so  man  trlim^ilia.  The 
raoes  that  lire  on  beef  ml*  the  world  and 
the  bettar  the  beef  the  better  the  Job  Uiey 
have  done. 


TW  Districf  •!  fBi—iliii,  the  NaliiB'i 
Capital  Maalaks  a  SWIdiicly  De- 
crepit, AaiiqHte^  Hmm  far  Um  Agc4 
WWre  tke  OU  Faiki  Mcrtfy  Eiist 
tkc  Can  ta  Tkcir  Eicrul  Hom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


IN  THX  HOUSE  OP 


rATIVKS 


Tuesdaw.  July  3, 1851 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
blot  on  the  fair  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  beautiful  Capital  of  the 
most  wealthy  Nation  on  eaxth.  that  it 
maintains  for  the  aged  a  so-called  home 
at  Blue  Plains  as  the  bone  for  the  aged 
and  infirm  which  is  shockingly  decrepit, 
antiquated,  and  a  makeahift  habitation 
for  our  aged  citiaens.  The  etmunittee 
of  the  United  Ctnnmunlty  Services  trus- 
tees has  just  issued  its  report  on  this 
home  opexKttd  by  the  Board  of  Pub^ 
Welfare  in  which  it  is  disclosed  that 
some  465  aged  people  reside  in  this  so- 
calied  home  vbieh  the  eaaunittee  aays 
is  "shocking,  decrepit,  and  antiiiiiated." 
It  further  says: 

It  Is  a  pLaos  where  tha  ac*d  and  Infirm 
may  ooatintM  to  axiat.  bat  tt  la  dominated 
by  the  philoaofihy  that  Uttla  can  bs  dona 
with  the  agad  and  chnaieaily  UI.  It  bi  not 
the  kind  02  atmosptera  which  Inspires  tba 
patient  to  make  any  great  cfflort  toward  hta 
own  recovery. 
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DtaeusBtng  the  dormitories,  the  com- 
mittee repcwts.  "There  \a  UtUe  or  no 
privacy.  LUnitattons  of  space  prevent 
the  plaf<»g  of  a  chair  at  the  bedside  ** 
In  the  luflnn&ry  "screens  are  not  nor- 
QUkUy  provided  In  order  to  give  the  at- 
tendant a  tvll  view  of  the  dormitory  at 
all  times.  Commodes  stand  beside  some 
beds."  The  hallways  have  "no  handrails 
along  corridors  where  they  would  setm 
to  be  of  considerable  aid  to  the  aged  and 
infirm"  aid  the  dining  hall  "lacks  the 
bright  and  colorful  atmosphere  recom- 
mended for  such  institutional  dining 
halls."  The  floors  "are  not  »-ell  surfaced 
and  are  dllBcult  to  keep  clean." 

This  home  Is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
that  exist  throughout  the  United  States 
In  a  land  of  plenty  where  we  have  been 
derelict  In  our  duty  to  care  for  th«*se 
elderly  citiKDS  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  building  and  maintaining 
of  this  great  Nation  through  the  years. 

Mrs.  Deanor  Roosevelt  said  as  far  back 
as  IMO: 

It  U  aad  Mid  horrible  U  we  are  jolng  to 
1ft  BIiM  Plaina  be  our  standard  for  the  Sa- 
Uon  on  Um  attitude  to  old  age. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to 
remedy  this  deplorable  example  of  old  ■ 
age  neglect 

The  answer  to  this  Nation-wide  prob- 
lem is  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2678.  which 
would  estebhsb  a  NaUon-wide  security 
procram  for  the  elderly  citisens  of  our 
country  and  make  unnecessary  these 
antlqualed  and  inadequate  homes  for  the 
aged  whieh  exist  In  so  many  sections  of 
our  country.  Every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  is  inter- 
ested In  the  welfare  of  these  old -folks 
should  sign  Discharge  Petition  No.  4  and 
hrtng  H.  R.  2678  out  for  passage. 

I  inehide  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Port  for  July  1.  1951,  by  Ben  W. 
Qilbert,  as  follows: 

;  TBS  0L»  POUCS  MxBKLT  EXIST 


(By  Ben  W.  OUbert) 

Odoc  again  the  city  has  been  reminded 
about  oondlttons  at  the  Home  for  the  .\ged 
and  Inflrm  at  Blue  Plains. 

TMa  time  the  reminder  wa«  issued  by  a 
flTe-m«snbcr  ccmmlttee  of  United  Commu- 
nity awTte—  trustees.  The  group  Just  issued 
a  repcrt  (Hi  its  Inspection  of  eight  Institu- 
tions oparmted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. InehKUng  the  Home  for  the  Aged. 

TlM  report  stated  this  central  conclusion: 

"Tfa*  over-all  Impression  left  by  the  home 
Is  bad  ftoa  the  standpoint  of  buildings  and 
staff  shortages.  Both  these  needs  are  un^nt; 
further  dalay  tn  meeting  them  will  make  an 
Intotarabte  situation  much  wane." 

Tbla  ooneluntcm  is  scarcely  news. 

Back  tn  1940  Mrs.  Bleanor  Boose-el  t 
paid  a  visit  to  the  home.  8he  said  she  was 
"shoekad"  by  what  she  found. 

Said  Mrs.  Roosevelt : 

*^t  Is  sad  and  horrible  if  we  are  going  to 
let  Blue  Plains  be  our  standard  for  the  Nation 
on  the  attitude  tc  old  age." 

Acoordlsg  to  the  committee.  It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  conditions  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  In  IMO  are  remedied. 

-Tilt  moat  optlmlstle  report  the  suboom- 
mlttee  baa  beard  about  new  plant  la  that  a 
new  Inftrawy  may  be  eorapieted  within  3 
years  aatf  ttat  approprlaUons  for  a  new 
ilamttary  soay  be  secured  wltbla  9  years,* 

It  is  ta  ttti  eontext  that  the  oommlttee 
kbe  pay-aa-yoQ-go  system  un- 


der which  the  District  normally  op«»rat*s. 
This  system  has  blocked  the  maklin?  of 
needed  capital  improvement*  in  time.  While 
the  city  has  waited  to  nnd  current  fund.";  to 
rebuild  its  welfare  plant,  costs  ha.vf  T\sen. 
placing  the  projects  even  further  cnit  nt 
reach. 

The  committee  answer  Is  a  recommt-nd.v- 
tlon  that  serious  efTtirts  be  made  to  s-ecure 
congressional  authority  to  borrow  on  i\  l-mt?- 
tt.m  b.\sl8  the  funds  needed  to  make  the 
present!. ■  recommended  cnpitiil  iriipr  "ve- 
menu. 

The  Heme  for  the  Aged  ln\pnivemei.'s  are 
only  one  Item  on  a  list  which  the  roir.niirtcp 
estimates  will  cost  a  total  of  t20.00<)  oOO  to- 
day, compared  with  HiOvX)  iHX)  In  1946 

Aged  and  Infirm  District  re.'-ldpnt.-*  who  art^ 
without  nnanclal  restnirres  and  are  unable  t.j 
earn  a  living  or  care  for  them.selves  are  eli- 
gible for  adml.sslon  to  the  home  It.s  the- 
oretical capacity  Is  600  Actual  capacity  is 
believed  to  be  under  the  present  ponulari.>n 
of  465. 

The  committee  explains  Much  ^f  the  lu'd 
space  of  the  home  Is  on  the  second  tt-T  )l 
buildings  which  contain  no  elevators  Exp*>- 
rlence  has  shown  tha'  full?  90  percent  <.r 
more  of  the  persons  admitted  to  the  home 
are  unable  to  climb  stairs  \s  a  result  »her» 
are  135  vacancies  on  the  second  fl'X)r   ' 

This  stair-cUmbinK  difflciil'y  is  At;erav  t'e'l 
by  the  staff  shortages,  the  commit ree  re- 
vealed. 

"At  present,  for  example,  otherwise  healthy 
residents  of  the  home  who  require  much  as- 
sistance in  walking  are  not  considered  am- 
bulatory patients  and  are  placed  in  wheel 
chairs.  There  Is  little  effort  made  to  en- 
courage walking.  Over-all  atmo.sphere  of  the 
home,  part  as  a  result  of  this  staff  shnrtatje 
aud  partly  due  to  other  causes,  is  one  of 
apathy 

"It  Is  a  place  where  the  aged  and  irifirni 
may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  is  domin.ited 
by  the  philosophy  that  little  can  be  dor.e 
with  the  aged  and  chmnicaUy  ill  It  us  n  ^r 
the  kind  of  atmosphere  which  in.'ipires  -ho 
patient  to  make  any  great  effort  toward  his 
own  recovery  " 

Discussing  the  dormitories  'There  Is  little 
or  no  privacy.  •  •  •  Limitations  of  space 
prevent  the  placing  of  a  chair  at  the  tK>d- 
slde  " 

The  Infirmary:  "Screens  are  not  normal Iv 
provided  in  order  to  give  the  attendant  a 
full  view  of  the  dormitory  at  all  times. 
Commodes  stand  beside  some  beds  ' 

Hallways  "There  are  no  handrail."  along 
corridors  where  they  would  seem  to  be  of 
considerable  aid  to  the  aged   and   infirm  ' 

Dining  hall-  "Lacks  the  bright  and  color- 
ful atmosphere  recommended  for  such  insti- 
tutional dining  halls  " 

Floors:  "'Not  well  surfaced  •  •  •  diffi- 
cult to  keep  clean  ' 

The  committee  report  took  pain.s  'o  prai.se 
the  efforts  being  made  by  the  h'lnie  staff  '  > 
make  the  best  of  existing  condltunis  The 
home  appeared  clean  and  well-malntaine<i 
There  was  no  evidence  of  excessive  retri- 
mentatlon. 

The  committee  found  16  vacancies  out  ■  f 
a  budgeted  staff  ol  131  It  blamed  the  va- 
cancies for  "the  failure  to  apply  many  mod- 
em methods  of  nursing  and  care  "  But  even 
filling  all  the  vacancies  would  not  solve  the 
problem  in  the  "shockingly  decrepit"  plan' 
At  least  22  additional  staff  members  abo\e 
the  131  would  be  needed  to  man  the  hr.m.» 
adequately. 

PUUng  the  vacancies  and  providing  the 
additional  staff  (assuming  that  Congress 
permits)  would  still  be  dlfflcult.  Th<-e  is 
the  long  time  lag  due  to  civil-service  proce- 
dures. Hospital  attendants  au'e  in  short  sup- 
ply throughout  the  NaUon.  and  qualified  ap- 
plicants can  find  better  berths.  The  anti- 
quated   buildings    and    poor    transportation 


facilities  to  the  home  do  not  make    he  posts 
inviting. 

The  committee  report  makes  a  n  imber  of 
other  specific  recommendations  for  Impruv- 
luii  c'liidltlons  on  a  short-term,  stoprap 
bHsi.H,  arknowledgln,?.  however,  tl.at  even 
with  the  '  be.st  of  Intentions  the  hu  ne  could 
n.it  he  turned  into  an  Improved  li  siitulion 
o\ernik:ht."     That    is   an    underslalemeut. 


The  Best  Promoters  of  Anti-Cocimunism 
in  China  Are  the  Reds  Theraielves — 
Resentment  of  the  Chinese  People  to 
Unprecedented  Tjrrannies  Gives  Oppor- 
tunity We  Should  Seize  To  Help  Our 
Friends  Overthrow  Our  Enemies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
'-rrantod  to  extend  my  remarl:.s  in  the 
RrroRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
b.v  Edi-'ar  .Ansel  Mowrer  of  Monday.  June 
li.  1951: 

Chinese  People  Tired  or  Reds    Rule.  Want 

To   Overthrow   Them 

I  By  Edgar  An.sel  Mowrer) 

B ''h  the  relentless  enemies  and  the  pas- 
sion.ite  friends  of  Generalls.sln.o  Chlanij 
Kai-shek  in  the  United  States  are  arguing 
that  there  is  a  contradiction  l)etveen  Secre- 
tary rjf  State  Dean  Acheson  and  Dean  Rusk, 
A.Ksistant  Secretary  of  State  for  I'ar  Eastern 
Affairs. 

There  isn't.  They  were  not  talking  about 
the  same  thing. 

Dean  Rusk  said:  "We  believe  th  it  the  <Na- 
M  I'.dl)  Government  of  China  mere  authen- 
ri.  illy  re[)resents  the  views  of  the  great  body 
•'le  people  o.'  China,  partlci.larly  their 
!i:-'.irir  demand  for  independence  from  for- 
eikiii  control    ' 

Secretary  Acheson  told  the  Se  latnrs  'At 
the  pre.sent  time  •  '  *  I  ses  no  forces 
which  are  strong  enough  or  actlv-  enough  in 
China  to  threaten  the  existence  o:  the  iCom- 
muni.sti    regime." 

B.tth  statements  are  b<irne  oi.t  by  those 
frTeieners  and  Chinese  who  know  most  al)''Ut 
what  goes  on  In  Red  China. 

There  are  some  differences  of  opinion 
among  the.«e.  but  more  commonK'  sbout  de- 
tails than  essentials. 

.\t  the  bottom  Is  the  simple  f.^ct  that  po- 
litical .situations  can  change  as  rapidly  1:1 
China  as  Ir.  the  United  States  Not  many 
nmnths  before  the  1948  natioral  election. 
President  Truman's  p«jpulanty  v  tis  reported 
at  ,1  new  low  Shortly  after,  he  'arried  tha' 
elf^rM-iu  neatly.  There  had  been  a  shift  in 
.American   opinion. 

CHINESE     OPH>IION     SHIFTS 

During  the  last  ye.ir,  there  has  been  a  rad- 
ical shift  In  Chinese  opinion  I  mean  In  the 
opinion  of  the  442.000,000  Chirese  on  the 
mainland,  not  In  that  of  the  1  ,000, 000  on 
Formosa, 

A  couple  of  years  ago — all  repoits  concur — 
most  Chinese  abandoned  the  Nationalist 
Government.  They  were  tired  (i  war — and 
the  Communists  promised  peace.  They  were 
ti'^pd  (jf  Kuomintang  inefficiency — and  the 
Communists  promised  something  else. 
Finally,  they  observed  that  the  United  States 
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was  abandoning  the  Nationalist  regime. 
Being  notorious  band-wagon  Jumpers,  the 
Chinese  people  abandoned  It.  too.  They 
swallowed  Communist  propaganda,  but  they 
did  not  become  Communists. 

This  is  the  story  that  most  people  who 
have  emerged  from  Red  China  agree  upon. 

rOH-OMTED  SOVITT  PATTEKN 

As  a  result,  the  victorious  Communltts 
took  over  the  rest  of  mainland  China,  prac- 
tically without  firing  a  shot  They  then  set 
about  communizlng  it.  Naturally,  they  fol- 
lowed the  Soviet  pattern,  for  they  knew  no 
other. 

They  humiliated  and  shot  the  big  land- 
lords— and  that  was  fine.  They  distributed 
the  land — even  better.  They  let  the  workers 
in  the  cities  terrorize  and  rob  their  employ- 
ers— for  a  period. 

Then  they  quit  fooling  and  got  down  to 
business. 

They  disrupted  the  most  sacred  thing  In 
China,  the  family,  and  taught  children  to 
denounce  their  parents. 

They  began  taxing  peasants  more  heavily 
than  the  landlords  had  ever  done. 

TTiey  drove  the  city  workers  back  to  worlc — 
and  lowered  their  wages. 

They  brought  In  Russians  as  advisers — 
and  kowtowed  to  them. 

They  honored  Joe  Stalin  alXDve  Sun  Tat- 
sen. 

They  turned  over  control  of  whole  Chinese 
provinces  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  leaders  tiegan  to  live  in  ostentatious 
luxury. 

Instead  of  restoring  peace,  they  undertook 
new  military  campaigns.  They  invaded 
Tibet.  They  forcibly  sent  volunteers  to 
assist  Ho  Chl-minh'B  rebellion  In  Indochina. 
Finally,  in  November,  they  embarked  on  a 
murderous  war  against  the  U.  N,  in  Korea. 

WOaSE    THAN    THE    KUOMINTANG 

By.  that  time,  the  Chinese  people  had 
caught  on.  They  had  for  years  grumbled 
that  "nothing  could  be  worse  than  the 
Kuomintang."  Communism  was  demon- 
strably worse. 

Anti-Communist  guerrillas  began  to  multi- 
ply. The  Communists,  who  hitherto  had 
kept  the  killing  of  adversaries  down  to  a 
minimum,  got  frightened.  Their  control 
mechanism  was  still  Imperfect.  Something 
had   to  be  done. 

It  was.  Beginning  last  winter,  the  Chinese 
Communists  embarked  upon  the  largest 
systematic  slaughter  of  alleged  adversaries 
since  Stalin  purged  his  Bolshevik  Party  and 
Hitler  murdered  5.000,000  Jews  In  gas  ovens. 
Communist  officials  announced  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  slaughter  was  to  terrorize  coun- 
ter-revolutionaries. Communist  newspapers 
began  publishing  the  number  of  class  ene- 
mies killed  in  this  and  that  locality. 

To  the  Chinese  people,  this  purge  was  the 
last  straw.  Chinese  do  not  willingly  slaugh- 
ter Chinese;  they  deal  with  them.  Commu- 
nist Mao  had  broken  the  ctistom  of  2.000 
years. 

The  Chinese  people  broke  with  commu- 
nism and  sought^  an  alternative.  The  only 
one  in  sight  was  the  rump  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment on  Formosa. 

The  result  was  that  today — as  Dean  Rusk 
stated — this  National  Government  again 
"more  authentically  represents  the  views  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  China"  than 
do  the  Communists. 

Yet.  as  Secretary  Acheson  stated,  neither 
the  Nationalist  forces  nor  the  Independent 
guerrillas  operating  in  the  Chinese  hinter- 
land are  "strong  enough  or  active  enough 
to  threaten  the  existence"  ol  the  Conununlst 
regime.     Not   by    themselves. 

Yet  with  enough  American  assistance,  they 
could  threaten  that  regime. 

Since  Red  China  Is  our  enemy,  you  may 
ask  what  Washington  Is  waiting  for. 
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George  C  TiiyM :  Brpoklyi't  Man  of  the 
Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   TOM. 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRSSENT ATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  :17.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Sp<»aker.  my  con- 
gressional district  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  Coney  Island  district,  because  the 
fame  of  that  part  of  it  has  long  been 
world-wide. 

As  famous  as  Coney  Islind  is  Steeple- 
chase Park.  I  am  happsr  to  note  that 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  its  July  1.  1951. 
issue,  picked  George  C.  Tlyou  as  Brook- 
lyn's man  of  the  week.  His  management 
of  Steeplechase  Park  is  only  one  of  his 
many  accomplishments. 

I  am  happy  to  set  fortli  the  Eagle  ar- 
ticle, as  follows: 

BsocwLTN's    Man    of    the     Week — Tn-roo 
Kezfs  TaADmoNs  or  Stuplkchask  Pahk 

(By  Leslie  Hans<»m) 
Seagull  cries  and  the  slov  seething  of  the 
ocean  were  the  sounds  of  Conej  Island  In 
those  days,  but  ttiat  nlgit  strange  yells 
broke  Into  3-year-old  George  C.  Tilyou's  baby 
sleep,  and  he  stood  up  In  liis  crib  to  listen 
to  the  grinding  and  creaklr.g  of  some  mam- 
moth object  seemingly  In  ix»nfllct  with  the 
sands  of  Steeplechase  Beacli. 

Gripping  the  rails  of  his  small  bed.  young 
George  strained  to  hear,  ard  what  he  heard 
remains  nearly  a  half -century  later  as  the 
earliest  experience  to  leave  a  lasting  Imprint 
on  this  memory.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  ship- 
wreck iMing  staged  by  his  publicity  genius 
father.  George  C.  Tllyou.  Sr..  later  to  be 
known  as  the  P.  T.  Baraum  of  Coney  Island 
and  the  creator  of  Steeplechase  Pai'it. 

"Next  day."  according  tc  the  present-day 
head  of  the  Tllyou  Interests,  all  the  papers 
came  out  with  front-page  headlines  on  the 
shipwreck  at  Steeplechase.  Nobody  but  the 
conspirators  Involved  knew  that  the  schoon- 
er Saranac,  victim  of  the  wreck,  had  ijeen 
purchased  by  Tllyou  and  jiushed  up  on  the 
beach  by  tuglxmts. 

The  wreck  of  the  Saranac,  the  yoimger 
Tllyou  said,  was  only  one  cf  the  madcap  but 
Inspired  stunts  which  built  a  $1,000,000  for- 
tune for  a  one-time  vendor  of  sea  shells 
and  made  life  a  fabulous  adventure  for  his 
growing  children.  "I  only  wish,"  Tllyou 
mused  at  a  table  in  the  park's  restaurant, 
"tliat  I  could  make  life  tialf  as  interesting 
for  my  own  kids." 

Taliclng  above  the  music  of  the  carousel 
which  the  founder  of  Ste<;plechase  had  Im- 
ported from  Ireland,  Tllyou  recalled  the  days 
when  Coney  Island  In  win  :er  was  little  more 
than  a  stretch  of  lonely  :^nd  dunes. 

Also  for  reasons  he  figured  out  later, 
George  C.  Jr.  was  the  meet  popular  kid  In 
a  succession  of  schools  the  names  of  which 
would  fUl  up  more  space  than  you'll  have 
room  for  in  your  column. 

Tllyou  went  to  work  In  his  father's  fabu- 
lous playground  when  he  was  12  years  old. 
No  longer  Just  anothei'  youthful  guest  within 
the  magic  walls;  he  served  in  the  bathing 
pavilion,  rolling  towels  and  swim  stilts. 
Later  he  worked  as  assistant  to  Chief  Elec- 
trician John  Walsh,  a  park  employee  since 
1902  and  still  a  keystone  In  the  ye&r-roimd 
staS  of  the  Coney  institution. 

One  season  when  he  was  about  15,  TUyoti 
held  the  dreaicn  job  of  engineer  on  the  minia- 
ture steam  railroad  which  still  girdles  the 
park's  outer  limits. 


Then  with  a  weighty  thud  came  the  sum- 
mer when  at  the  Insistence  of  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Mary  Tllyou  who.  today.  In  her  80a. 
Is  still  "the  boss  of  us  all,"  young  Oeorge 
went  to  work  as  a  filing  clerk  for  the  New 
York  Edison  Co.  Mrs.  Tllyou,  now  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Tllyou  Interests,  thought 
her  children  should  have  the  experience  of 
working  imder  a  less  Indtdgeni^  authority 
^.han  their  own  parents. 

Only  one  other  time,  however,  did  George 
Tllyciu  ever  have  a  job  which  wasnt  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  running  of  Steeple, 
chase  Park.  It  was  a  cnallenge  which  mads 
him  grateful  for  every  shred  of  self-dlacl- 
pline  and  patience  which  his  mother's  train- 
ing had  planted  In  hie  personality.  Vot  4 
years  dxirlng  the  war,  he  was  rationing  ad- 
ministrator of  Kings  County. 

The  miracle-working  Ingenuity  demand- 
ed by  this  post  called  forth  a  resourceful- 
ness from  Tllyou  for  which  he  has  his  father 
to  thank  also.  Only  a  ahowman  and  the  son 
of  a  showman  could  have  handled  the  pro- 
duction which  a  fuel  emergency  forced  him 
to  stage  in  no  less  a  setting  tiian  Ebbeta 
Field. 

One  week  end  Waslilngton,  In  the  erratic 
manner  to  which  the  cotinty  rationing  head 
had  by'  now  become  accustomed,  ordered 
that  ration  boolu  for  all  trucks  In  Brooklyn 
had  to  be  changed  by  Monday  morning.  Re- 
cruiting volunteer  workers  by  every  means 
other  than  t^e  draft  and  summoning  Red 
Cross  mobile  units  to  ply  his  emergency 
personnel  with  coffee  and  food,  Tllyou  ob- 
tained Ebbets  Field  for  hJs  show  and  man- 
aged to  serve  the  13.000  truck  drivers  who 
showed  up  at  the  gates  in  the  time  allotted 
to  him. 

An  urgent  necessity  of  the  wartime  ration- 
ing job  was  dramatizing  the  needs  of  Brook- 
lyn in  a  manner  which  the  tmimaginatlTe 
Washington  administrators  could  under- 
stand. "I  couldn't  make  them  believe," 
Tllyou  said,  "th.at  tttere  were  50.000  flats 
in  a  single  area  which  depended  upon  kero- 
sene for  heat." 

Board  member  of  the  Coney  Island  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  since  its  Inception  and  fix- 
ture of  the  Coney  Island  Carnival  Co.,  Tllyou 
came  back  to  the  Island  In  1944  when  his 
brother  Edward  died  and  it  became  necessary 
for  him  to  assume  coounand  of  Steeple- 
chase. 

He  was  married  in  1924  to  the  former 
Adele  McCooey.  There  are  four  children  all 
still  in  the  process  of  beliig  educated.  They 
are  George  Jr.,  26;  John.  24;  Joan.  22;  and 
Paul.  16.  Current  source  cf  pride  to  his 
father  Is  Paul,  who  went  to  work  in  tbe 
park  this  summer  during  hia  vacation  from 
Brooklyn  Prep. 

No  flight  of  the  elder  Tilyou's  Imagina- 
tion could  have  publicized  Steeplechase, 
however,  in  the  manner  which  has  made  It 
famous  under  its  present  reglmo.  The  day 
before  Tllyou  delivered  his  recollections  the 
park  had  been  the  scene  of  a  television 
broadcast.  "What  would  my  father  tdlnk." 
he  wondered,  "to  know  we  hit  83  cities  at 
the  same  time?" 


Geaeral  Pick  of  ^'Pick's  Ptkc** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HLNRY  D.  lAkCADE,  JR. 

or  LOvnsiAjiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
OKD.  I  wish  to  say  that  a  few  days  ago  I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


pteeed  In  the  Rccuib  a  statement  in  re- 
gartl  to  Oea  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Eofflxkeers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  aad  in  that  statement  I  referred 
to  the  RTMtt  feat  accomplished  by  Gen- 
eral Pick  In  the  constniction  of  the  Ledo 
Road  during  World  War  n. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  as  & 
foUow-up  to  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
to  Include  in  this  writing  in  the  I^otD 
a  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  February  If, 
1M5.  glTlng  the  history  of  the  building 
of  the  Ledo  Road.  enUUed  "General  Pick 
of  Tick's  Pike.'"  as  follows: 


OcfBAL  Pkx  cv  "Pkx's  Pxkb" — Tss  Bcmj>- 
n  or  antLwau.  Koab  Is  Moaa  Lvkm  a  Oodn- 
mr  XXicToa  Tmam  a  HABD-X)UTnra  Bmoiksb 

(By  TUiiaan  Durdln) 
ItTxnmx*.  BVBMA. — ^Wtacn  Um  ftnt  con- 
voy at  Ammrtfcma  war  ■oppUw  for  cailaa 
roUad  aercMS  tiM  Burma  bontar  into  Tannan 
tlM  oUmt  day.  a  big.  wbttv-luOrMl  man. 
nhom  gtnti*  oalla  and  mild  blu«  tjm  rag- 
kt««d  ^pdat  wmXMmeUaa.  «t  In  Uw  leading 
fmp.  Tb*  man  wm  Brig.  am.  Lewis  a.  Pick, 
of  tiM  Ijt&o  BaaH— oow  oOoteUy 
tte  8tai««U  Boad— tiM  giwitMt  en- 
glu— ling  tmt  la  tba  annals  of  tta*  United 
inoy. 

Pkk  had  a  rtgbt  to  b«  proud.  Be 
\  eoene  that  repr— nted  the 
triumph  oi  hhaaeU  and  hie  men  over  the 
formldahia  natural  (Aetaelea  ever  eur- 
by  road  englnterw.  He  was  eedng 
the  tnittloi  of  m  yean  at  struggle  with 
junglea,  mountains,  fkxKta.  dlMoee.  deeth. 
and  kunellneoi 

aeoree  at  ooaapetaBt  engtoeeri  had  said 
tt  eouM  never  be  done.  It  had  been  done. 
Tlek.'m  Ptte~  vea  optn,  daltvatDg  euppUei 
to  the  Chtams  people. 

leaeral  (then  Odlonel)  Pl<A  took 
at  the  Ledo  Boad  project  In  Oc- 
tober 1»0,  the  road,  after  a  year  of  work. 
waa  rtallril  in  preelpltoaB.  rain-eoaked 
Jxuclo  ta  the  dark  heart  of  the  Haga  HlUe, 
45  mllae  tram  tta  atuttng  p^at.  Some  of 
tiM  nan  eoaawefeed  wltti  ita  coostniction  bad 
brokea  under  the  terrible  pressure  of  the 
Job  aad  the  ualmeglnable  ordeel  of  the  mon- 
soon,   floiae  were  ready  to  say.  "It  cant  be 


PIek  eallad  his  oOeen  together. 

"Ite  Ls*>  Boad  Is  going  to  be  built."  he 
said.    "Vad.  rain,  and  malaria  be  damned." 

Plek  i^ofee  quietly  but  every  man  In  his 
«Hw%i«*iMt  Boon  knew  he  meant  what  he 
aald.  He  moved  hie  headquarters  far  up  the 
road.  Inatitated  day  and  night  work  with  the 
Qg  all  inumlnatlon  that  could  be  mua- 
Ho  lUlMewly  weeded  out  ineffective 
at  a  hard  scheduie.  and  demanded 
the  utaaost  of  his  men.  The  road  started 
going  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Plck^  ahrawdneae  and  drive  as  an  engineer 
were  elaarly  dl^Uyed  at  this  stage.  Asked 
by  Oen.  Jtaaeph  W.  StllweU  on  November  3 
to  build  a  Jeep  track  50  mllee  from  the  road- 
head  to  Shtngbwtyang  through  the  worst 
stretch  of  the  route.  Pick  thought  a  bit 
and  said:  "I  cant  build  you  a  Jeep  track  but 
.1  will  boOd  you  a  military  highway  for  trucks. 
When  do  jaa  want  It?" 

"Can  you  get  U  through  by  January?" 
asked  StUweO. 

Pick   smUed   hla   quiet   smile    and   said. 


and  other  equipment 
then  dropped  some  gear 
air-dropped  suppllea. 
_  ttg  at  three  different 
Oa  December  37  the  lead 
to  Bhtngbwtyang, 
eairytag  Chinese  troops 
BtUweB  had  doubted 
Pl^  nnaH  4o  tS  and  StUwen  was  never  a 
man  to  say  anything  eras  Imposeibie. 


throui^aBtid 
froB 

and  got  1 
potnta  at 


After  Pick  had  put  hla  road  through  to 
Shlngbwlyang  Stilwell  suddenly  askfd  for 
ft  quick-combat  supply  road  to  the  Taro  area. 
20  miles  away  and  off  the  main  route  In 
addition,  he  wanted  a  combat  road  through 
the  Hukawng  Valley  and  work  to  c<  ntmue 
on  the  main  highway.  A  number  cf  air- 
fields also  would  have  to  be  constructed 

Associates  remember  a  night  when  Pl<  k 
paced  bis  tent  in  the  rainy  sllllnes.s  of  the 
Jungle,  talking  out  his  problems.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  say,  "It's  too  nnich  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  do  It  "  But  6o  it  he 
did.  He  never  said  "No"  to  Stilwell.  never 
once  failed  the  general. 

Others  pioneered  the  Stilwell  Road,  but  the 
main  taak  has  t>een  General  Pick's.  And  tt 
was  General  Pick  who  conquered  the  moun- 
tains and  Jungle,  faced  down  the  mon-scxn, 
and  bridged  the  raging  rivers.  licked  malaria 
with  one  hand  while  conjuring  up  new  mir- 
acles of  engineering  with  the  other:  and  all 
the  time  solved  the  problem  of  leadership 
and  of  men  slaving  against  time,  nature,  and 
the  Japanese  In  a  strange  wUderness  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home. 

In  15  months  he  pushed  the  road  from  the 
45-niile  mark  to  a  Junction  with  the  Burma 
Road.  420  miles  away.  This  represents  prog- 
of  about  a  mile  a  day  over  a  route  that 
through  102  miles  of  mountains  and 
over  Lwo  4,000-foot  passes.  Through  the 
mountains  100,000  cubic  yards  of  dirt  were 
moved  for  each  mile  of  road  constructed.  I.i 
all.  about  13.500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth. 
enough  to  build  a  solld-dlrt  wall  3  feet  wide 
and  10  feet  high  from  New  York  to  San  Pran- 
dsc,  were  moved. 

The  jtingle  was  an  even  more  formidable 
obstacle.  Practically  every  foot  of  the  road 
had  to  be  cut  ttu-ough  a  dense  forest.  And 
for  0  months  out  of  a  year  this  work  had  to 
be  carried  on  during  an  almost  uncea&ing 
downpour  that  totaled  more  than  150  inches 
for  a  monsoon  season. 

During  last  year's  monsoon  a  low  section  of 
the  road  throxigh  the  Hukawng  'Valley  be- 
came flooded.  Knglneers  almost  marooned 
in  waterlogged  te_ts  wondered  if  the  read 
wasnt  a  complete  failure.  Pick  stepped  in 
and  ordered  the  construction  of  a  a-mile 
wooden  causrway.  Two  Army  lumber  mills 
were  set  up  In  the  valley,  and  1,000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  were  sawed.  The  causeway 
vras  laid  over  the  Inundated  stretch  of  rcjad 
In  40  working  days,  the  biggest  Job  of  main- 
tenance engineering  in  the  history  of  the 
engineers.  Traffic  on  the  Stilwell  Road  was 
resumed. 

Some  had  said  the  road  could  not  be  built 
because  of  malaria.  At  tlmee.  In  the  early 
days,  a  high  proportion  of  tl»  forward  bat- 
tall(»i  personnel  was  hospitalized  with  ma- 
laria. Stem  disciplinary  measures,  sanitary 
campaigns,  and  the  use  of  atabrin  kept  the 
disease  at  such  a  low  level  that  construction 
was  not  hampered.  Twice  disease  struck  at 
General  Pick,  but  he  never  left  the  Job. 
Once  when  he  got  fever  Col.  Robert  A.  Hirsh- 
field  put  him  to  bed  for  48  hours  and  made 
him  stay  there.  He  was  unable  however,  to 
keep  Pick  from  using  the  telephone 

The  Stilwell  Road  crosses  10  major  river? 
and  155  secondary  streams.  There  la  a  brlrlge 
crossing  for  every  2  miles  ol  road.  If  the 
culvert  pipe  used  In  the  drainage  system 
were  placed  end  to  end  it  would  form  a  con- 
tinuous conduit  105  mllee  long,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  length  of  the  entire  road. 
Such  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  mammoth 
undertaking  this  Job  has  been. 

The  road  Is  a  monument  of  engineering 
ability.  The  route  over  much  of  its  length 
had  to  be  discovered  by  aerial  reconnaissance 
and  en^neerlng  Instinct,  for  the  Japanese 
always  Just  ahead  of  the  lead  bulldo?cr. 
tt  was  not  possible  to  send  out  survey 
to  select  the  route  in  sdvance.  Many 
tmi»ecedented  problems  had  to  be  solved. 
svich  as  floating  bridges  to  span  rivers  that 
rise  45  feet  In  a  few  days  of  nioiLsoon  rai.-.s 


and  draining  underground  springs  that 
brnke  out  under  the  roadbed. 

But  Pick  always  managed  to  find  a  way. 
In  some  cases  his  way  made  engineering  his- 
tory, such  as  his  anchoring  of  a  htge  float- 
Ina;  bridge  across  the  Irrawaddy.  neai  Mvltky- 
Ina  Just  how  this  was  done  cannc.  t  be 
reveiled  now.  but  some  day  it  will  be  told 
and  It  will  astonish  orthodox  engineers. 

One  of  the  big  rea^jons  for  General  Pick's 
success  In  building  the  new  back-door  over- 
land supply  route  to  China  is  his  reliance 
on  able  key  subordinates.  For  the  Stilwell 
Road  job  he  entru.=;ted  a  big  shar*  of  the 
rcsponstblUty  to  these  men.  Colon<il  Hlrsh- 
field  hrmdled  his  forward  base  organiza- 
tional and  supply  problems.  Col.  Charles 
Davis  the  rear  base  at  Ledo,  while  Col.  Joe 
Green,  chief  road  engineer,  directed  the 
tro<jp6  in  the  actual  road  construction. 

General  Pick's  Inspiring  leadership  was  a 
major  factor  in  helping  his  ofllcers  and  men 
fi^l^t  the  terrible  depression  bred  of  the 
Jungle  and  the  rains.  He  constantly  tried 
tu  make  life  along  the  road  as  bearable  as 
pf)s.slble  by  Insisting  on  plenty  of  good  food, 
stoves  in  living  quarters,  and  lots  of  movies. 
When  the  first  convoy  went  to  China,  he 
saw  to  it  that  the  Negroes  were  represented 
In  recognition  of  their  contribution  to  the 
road's  construction. 

To  the  men  working  for  him  along  the 
length  of  the  road,  he  was  known  as  "the 
man  with  the  stick."  This  name  came  from 
his  famous  cane,  a  long  rattan  stick  with  a 
hooked  end  for  a  handle.  Many  other  men 
cf  the  road  had  sticks,  for  the  bent  ends 
were  handy  for  catching  onto  branches  and 
pulling  up  slopes,  but  none  was  as  long  as 
Pick's.  The  stick  became  part  cf  his  per- 
sonality, one  of  the  little  touches  that  mark 
character  and  individuality. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  the  road,  this 
rattan  stick  had  grown  short,  worn  down  by 
much  prodding  up  and  down  the  hllis  and 
valleys  of  North  Burma.  General  Pick  put 
his  stick  away  when  he  crossed  the  border 
on  the  first  convoy  to  China.  Now  he  Is 
having  bands  put  around  it  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  his  lieutenants.  He  plans  to 
keep  It  as  a  memento  of  his  hardest  Job. 

Pick  takes  his  triumph  calmly,  for  such  is 
his  nature.  The  predominating  character- 
istic of  the  man  who  built  the  road  is 
strength  in  repose.  Six  feet  tall,  sturdily 
built,  broad  Jawed,  Pick  looks  more  like  a 
kindly  country  doctor  than  a  hard-driving 
road  boss.  Friends  who  knew  him  before  be 
took  over  the  road  say  it  has  changed  him 
profoundly.  He  is  more  patient  now,  and 
his  voice  is  more  gentle. 

A3  a  rule  he  speaks  softly,  with  a  southern 
drawl.  Men  who  worked  under  him  on  the 
road  cannot  remember  a  single  occasion 
when  he  "blew  his  top."  Pick  can  get  smold- 
eringly  angry  and  Impatient,  but  In  a  way 
th;U  jibes  with  his  generally  subdued  be- 
havior. He  rarely  laughs  outright,  but  a  slow 
smile  that  crinkles  about  his  mouth  and  eyes 
rertpctj!  his  ever-ready  sense  of  humor. 

He  bfars  his  54  years  well  and  stands  as 
F^rni^ht  as  a  Jungle  hardwood.  On  the  Stil- 
well rjoad  he  displayed  amaslng  energy.  He 
wn.<;  out  on  the  Job  from  12  to  15  hours  a  day. 
v.-,i:kii\g.  Jeeplng.  Inspecting.  He  knew  what 
•WHS  eoing  on  everywhere  along  the  way  and 
he  used  the  telephone  constantly  to  keep  In 
t.  ijrh  with  his  battalions.  Often  he  went  up 
in  a  small  liaison  plane,  scouting  out  new 
trails  (;r  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  road 
to  ancjther. 

Close  friends  describe  General  Pick  as  an 
old-school  American  with  a  background  of 
snurhcrn  breeding.  He  was  born  in  Brock- 
neal.  Va  .  but  now  counts  Auburn.  Ala.,  hla 
h.mp  He  is  typically  American  in  that  he  ts 
fundamentally  a  man  of  peace,  even  though 
he  has  been  a  professional  soldier  almost  all 
of  his  adult  life.  Soon  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Virginia  Polytechnic  In  1917  as  a 
civi!  enijineer  he  entered  the  Army,  and  he 
hit.s  been  m  the  Engineer  C  rps  ever  since. 
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It  is  an  anomaly  that  the  builder  of  the 
Stilwell  Road  doee  not  consider  himself  a 
road  builder.  His  main  concern  is  building 
up  his  country  through  flood  control  and  rec- 
lamation. For  years  he  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing Army  flood-control  engineers.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Stilwell  Road  he  was  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Missouri  River  division. 

While  directing  more  than  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  Army  construction  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Omaha  he  worked  out  a  plan  for 
comprehensive  development  of  Missouri  River 
flood  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
and  irrigation.  The  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  President  en- 
visages one  of  the  biggest  public-works  proj- 
ects in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Missouri  River  plan  is  the  thing  dear- 
est to  Pick's  heart.  Around  the  north  Burma 
camp  fires  he  loved  to  talk  about  the  Mlasovirl 
Valley,  using  his  long  stick  to  draw  designs 
m  the  dirt  of  Burma  that  he  may  someday 
execute  in  the  good  earth  of  the  Missouri 
Valley. 


Have  We  Forgotten  Onr  American  Prin- 
ciples of  1776? — The  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Proclaims  the 
Right  of  the  Enslaved  Non-Russian  Peo- 
ples of  the  Soriet  Union  To  Revolt 
Against  Their  Oppressors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  16,  1950.  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  said: 

However  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  Soviet  citizens  who  for  reasons  bedded 
deep  in  history  are  obliged  to  live  under  it, 
we  are  not  attempting  to  change  the  govern- 
mental or  social  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  July  4,  1776.  the  founders  of  our 
Government.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton, 
and  61  others  said: 

That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  |llle.  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness),  it  Is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
It,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying 
Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganizing its  pciwers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  thetJ-  safety 
and  happiness. 

In  November  of  1945,  speaking  at  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden,  New  York,  at  a 
gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Acheson  agreed  that  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  states 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occasion  he 
agreed  to  the  Soviet's  slave-state  system. 

In  this  iiour  of  crisis,  when  nearly  half 
the  people  of  the  world  are  slaves  of 
tyranny,  whose  advice  should  we  follow, 
Acheson  s  or  the  founding  fathers? 

On  April  17,  I  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  94,  to  assist 
in  the  liberation  of  the  non-Russian 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  text  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  in  the 


American  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  in  the  folio vrtng  words:  •••  •  •  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  tie  governed, 
that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  tt. 
and  to  Institute  new  government,  laying  Its 
foundation  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing Its  fkowers  In  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness":  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  t)€lleve  these 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all  men 
ever3rwhere,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  forms 
of  government:    and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
essential  truths,  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  Is  the  author  of  every 
human  being  and  the  kiurce  of  his  rights 
and  that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other 
human  agency  has  Jurisdiction  to  exploit 
any  human  being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  Is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its 
administrative  and  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  So  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorize  the  people: 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men  but 
only  under  the  fatherhood  of  God;  and 

Whereas  communism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of 
social  Jtistlce  but  in  reality  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  reactionary  regime  of  our  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  result 
of  Its  Immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice 
setting  man  against  man.  class  against  class, 
and  ail  men  against  Ood;  and 

Whereas  communism  thnosts  Itself  be- 
yond civil  government  and  political  philoso- 
phy, claiming  the  whole  man,  denying  all 
spiritual  values,  denying  his  Inalienable 
rights,  and  seeking  to  transform  all  human 
beings  created  by  God  In  His  Image  Into  soul- 
less biological  units,  to  be  fitted  Into  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  machine  designed  for 
world  revolution;  and 

Whereas  communism,  although  not  native 
to  Russia,  was  adopted  by  a  small,  ruthless 
Bolshevik  minority  which  by  treachery,  de- 
celt,  brutal  force,  and  terror  subverted  and 
destroyed  the  freedom  gained  by  the  Rus- 
sian people  In  their  democratic  revolution  of 
February  1917;  and 

Wliereas  imperialist  communism,  from  the 
base  of  Its  dictatorship  In  Russia  proper,  did 
later  occupy  by  brutal  military  aggression 
the  proclaimed  Democratic  National  Repub- 
lics of  the  Independent  Ukrainian,  Byelo- 
Russlan,  Kuban  Cossack,  Georgian.  Arme- 
nian, Azerbaijanian.  North  Caucasian,  Finno- 
Karelian,  Tatar,  and  Turkestanlan  peoples; 
and 

Whereas  imperialist  communism  has  in 
crass  disregard  of  the  wills  of  these  peoples 
enforced  on  them  the  unnatural  structure  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  later  on  the  Lithuanian, 
Latvian,  Estonian.  Moldavian.  West  and 
Carpatho-Ukrainian  peoples,  and  tyrannizes 
all  of  the  afore -mentioned  peoples,  together 
with  the  Bashkirs,  Uzbeks,  Kirgizes,  Buryat 
Mongols,  Chuvashes,  Dagestans.  Kabardin- 
lans,  Komls.  Marls,  Mordovians,  North 
Osetlans.  Tatars  (Volga),  Udmurts,  Yakuts, 
Abkhazes,  and  Kara-Kalpaks,  under  a  re- 
gime of  colonialism  and  Inhuman  exploita- 
tion; and 

Whereas  imperialist  communism,  during 
and  after  World  War  II,  applied  genocide  on 
the  peoples  rebelling  against  Its  dictatorship 
and  annihilated  the  Volga  German  Republic, 
the  Crimean  Tatar  Republic,  the  Chechen 
Republic,  and  the  "autonomous  Region  of 
Kai-achev,"  scattering  their  population  over 
the  Asiatic  Arctic;  and 

Whereas  Imperialist  communism  is  syste- 
matically applying   to  all   the   non-Russian 


nationalities,  both  within  the  Soviet  Union 
and  without  the  Soviet  Union,  Stalin's  Rus- 
slflcatlon  program,  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  all  national  organisms  and  their  cultural 
peculiarities  by  creating  one  Soviet  nation- 
ality, with  one  Soviet  language  and  one 
Soviet  culture;  and 

Whereas  communism  after  consolidating 
Its  Imperialist  gains  succeeded  until  recently 
by  means  of  false  propaganda,  deceit,  police- 
state  methods,  and  hermetically  sealed 
frontiers.  In  keeping  the  non-Soviet  world 
largely  Ignorant  of  the  plight  of  these  non- 
Russian  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  and, 
in  turn,  keeping  the  peoples  within  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature 
of  conditions  existing  outside  its  borders  and 
particularly  of  conditions  in  the  democratic 
world:  and 

Whereas  commtinlsm  has  taken  the  lives 
of  tens  of  mlillons  of  human  beings  In  the 
Soviet  Union  (notably  the  liquidation  of 
about  5.000,000  Ukrainian  peasants  in  1032- 
33  and  the  Lldlce-like  massacre  of  Ukrain- 
ians in  Vlnnlula  in  1937-38)  including 
a  vast  number  of  the  members  of  Its  own 
armed  forces  (other  than  in  the  late  war), 
and  has  enslaved  the  peoples  by  robbing 
them  of  their  farms  and  transforming  them 
into  landless  agrlculttu-al  robots;  by  chain- 
ing workers  to  their  factortes  and  transform- 
ing them  Into  homeless  Indvistrial  robots; 
by  depriving  Intellectuals  of  freedom  of 
creative  work  and  tho'^oght  and  transfcn-ming 
them  into  voiceless  ideological  robots;  by 
submitting  vast  numbers  from  all  classes, 
both  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  work- 
ers (Industrial  and  white  collar),  peasantti. 
and  intellectuals,  to  the  subhuman  condi- 
tions of  concentration  camps  in  uninhabita- 
ble areas  and  transforming  them  into  a 
nameless  host  of  more  than  15.000,000  state 
slaves;  by  the  uprooting  and  dispersal  at 
minority  groups;  by  practicing  genocide 
upon  national  groups,  including  the  Jewish 
population,  within  the  Soviet  Union  and 
making  the  Soviet  Union  a  burial  ground  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  the  Institution  of  the  family  in 
the  Soviet  Union  by  an  enforced  collective 
way  of  life,  by  inordinate  control  and  Indoc- 
trination of  the  chUdren,  and  by  setting 
members  of  the  same  family  against  one 
another  through  fear  and  terror;  and 

Whereas  communism  Is  in  the  procees  of 
destroying  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union  by 
fostering  atheism,  by  ridiculing  and  perse- 
cuting the  sincere  religious  expression  of  the 
people,  by  perverting  religious  instincts  In 
the  hearts  ol  the  young,  by  murdering  the 
representatives  of  religion,  by  destruction  of 
places  of  worship  and  the  abolition  of  re- 
ligious institutions  (as  the  Ukrainian  Ortho- 
dox Church  In  the  1930*8  and  the  Ukrainian 
Catholic  Church  In  1945),  by  tolerating  only 
religioiis  services  subservient  to  the  state, 
and  by  deifying  the  leader  of  the  Red  re- 
gime: and 

Whereas  Imperialist  communism  has  by 
force  and  deceit  conscripted  Into  the  Soviet 
Army  overwhelming  numbers  of  peace-lov- 
ing non-Russisn  peasants,  workers,  and  in- 
tellectuals whc<m  genuine  antl-Oommunlst 
and  anti-imperialist  sentiments  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  numeroiu  acts  of 
self-determination,  revolts,  and  resistances 
(such  as  1918-20 — the  courageous  defense 
of  the  Independent  Ukrainian  National  Re- 
public against  Trotsky's  Bed  army:  1926 — 
the  Georgian  revolt  lor  Independence: 
1928-30 — the  upsurge  ol  Ukrainian  "Titolsm" 
led  by  Skripnlk  and  others;  1937— the  plan 
to  overthrow  the  Imperialist  Communist 
regime  led  by  Marshal  Tukhachevsky,  Gen- 
eral Yakir,  Colonels  Prymakiv  and  Kryvo- 
ruchko;  1938 — the  spontaneoun  creation  of 
the  Independent  Carpatho-Ukralne;  1041 — 
the  heralded  declarations  of  Ukrainian  Inda- 
pendence  in  both  Levlv  and  Kiev  at  the  oatr 
break  of  the  Red-Nazi  ronfllct:  1941-49— 
the  wlilful  mass  surrender  of  over  2.000,000 
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Soviet  UfenUnUn  troops  to  ftftit  for  tit*  lnd€- 
pcndeno*  of  their  boizMtand;  lMS-pr«aent — 
tlM  cxtcnaiT*  tuHlencround  rc«lst«n>»  of  the 
Ukratntan  tnrarfvnt  amnj.  cooperating  wtth 
the  Uthtianlaii.  Slovftk.  and  Poliah  tac<l«r- 
frciuKla.  acaizwt  the  Nasi  lavaden  and  now 
against  tb«  Communist  tmpeiiallsta.  achlcT- 
ing  a  deep  tDflltration  Into  tbe  multinational 
SoTtet  Anny):  and 

Wberees  oommuntsm  by  making  false  and 
appeallnf  promlaea.  In  an  atmospbere  of 
kteoioglral  tila<ft-out  tn  the  Soviet  Union, 
perrerti  the  patriotic  fervor  of  a  certain 
ntunbcr  at  young  Idealists,  who  have  a  gvn- 
titne  dealit  to  aerre  their  respective  peoples, 
and  ezplatts  tt  for  an  antlhtunan  conspiracy: 
and 

Whereaa  oommunlsm  tn  order  to  extend 
KtUI  further  its  tyranny  concentrates  Its  ef- 
forts on  promoting  arttflctal  hostile  feelings 
betveen  the  friendly  and  peace-loving  i>eo- 
plea  wtthln  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  peoi^e 
at  the  united  States  and  of  other  tnt  na- 
tlooa  wfaoaa  h—1c  asplratirns  as  human  be- 
inci  are  identical,  and  who  have  no  real 
oonfllcttng  Interests;  and 

Whart—  Imperialist  commtmlam  not  satla- 
Sed  wttb  the  early  subjugation  and  exploita- 
tion of  thsas  winwnna  of  people  In  the  Soviet 
Unloo  hae  already  forced  Marxist -Stalinist 
tyranny  on  the  mors  rscently  free  and  In- 
depco4ant  natluna  of  Uitvla.  Lithuania. 
Brtonla,  FoUad.  Bumania.  Bulgf  rla,  Hun- 
gary, Albaaia.  CtechoslovaUa.  and  iniUaUj 
TVsaaUivIa  vhlch  sUU  follows  the  Commu- 
nlai  Meolofy.  and  in  the  words  of  the 
TTnlted  Ststsa  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jack- 
■on  In  the  recent  case  of  American  Commu- 
mteatiemM  Commistion  v.  Douds  (339  U.  S.  at 
p.  49),  "TlM  international  police  state  has 
crept  over  ttetem  Europe  by  deception,  co- 
ereton.  aonp  d'*tat.  and  terrorism  and  as- 
wlnettnn";  and  communiam  has  conquered 
China  and  ta  in  the  fwocsss  of  attempting 
to  satalugate  Korea.  TUwt,  Vietnam,  and 
Malaya,  and  aaeks  eventually  to  enslave  free 
men  everywhere  with  the  openly  professed 
aim  at  estabUshJng  the  WorUl  Soviet  Union; 
and 

WlMveae  agxecBaents  made  by  any  one  or 
BMBe  at  tba  tree  natlona  with  the  Communist 
tcfttM  tiMit  BOW  erwisves  the  peoples  within 
the  Bovtet  Union  strengthen  materially  and 
morally  tbe  poattkm  of  said  regime,  weaken 
the  rsatilaBH  to  Communist  tyranny,  and 
dim  tiM  bopas  at  these  peoples  for  Ubsration: 
•ueh  a^aHaanta  wtth  aid  raglaie  twing  tised 
toy  tt  only  to  tie  advant^e  for  tbe  purposes 
or  aecumiatetinc  additional  strength  and  to 
the  itlaMHaBtag'  of  every  other  country 
lesiiliig  hOBormbly  to  compose  dUTerenoes 
with  It;  tt  betag  one  at  the  prime  teehnlques 
at  finniiinimmi  to  dtnegard  truth  and  honor 
and  to  IgBcre  agreementa  whenever  oppor- 
tune: aad 

WhwMi,  In  eontraat  to  the  treaeheroua 
fifth  ooltBBDS  that  operate  tn  the  tree  coun- 
tnc*  of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  im- 

thare  exMs  among 
peoplsa.  who  constitute 
about  am  haW  at  the  popala«km  of  the 
Soviet  Usioa.  an  active  and  eatmalve  under- 
grmmd  ayatam  led  by  the  Ukrainian  Znamr- 
gsDt  Amy.  which,  if  offered  the  eneoui^e- 
ment  and  paMve  aid  of  the  ftee  paoplas  of 
the  world,  win  enable  them  (o  llherata  them- 
aalvaa  and  overthrow  the  impcrtetlst  Coounti- 
nlet  tyranny  and  help  place  mankind  on  the 
path  of  paaee  taetcad  of  plimglnc  tt  Into 
th3  holoea«at  of  a  thhd  world  war:  and 

Wbsraaa  paat  tngle  mutakaa  in  the  poU- 
etsa  or  aortalB  at  ttM  tree  natkas.  tnclttding 
thatoT  ttM  IMiMad  tatss.  toward  the  Oom- 
■laalat  ratfimm  M  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  a 
fklliira  nn^  t»  «BttHBtand  the  true  nature, 

ty  of  tta  tfgiatMra 

eontnhutad 

Ooetununiat  regime  In  a 

II  nmr  Is  a  dear  and  present 


danger  to  world  jt^sce  and  the  frep  prrwrre^s 
of  mankind  compelling  the  United  8tat*>»  anrl 
other  fre*  nations  ag»ln  to  undertake  n  vtwt 
program  of  armament  fxpendltured,   nnd 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  wtth  reluctance 
and  would  prefer  to  devote  oxir  energies  t;. 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  free. 
dom:  and 

Whereas  rearmament  alone  coupled  wuh 
an  attempt  to  compoRe  differences  wtth  the 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  agree- 
ments le»vtn«5  undlstvirbed  fald  reRime  ti 
It*  present  enormous  conquests  of  agerp.<«inn 
will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a  cnishlr.g 
burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free  world 
that  eventually  could  well,  of  Itiself.  de<»trny 
freedom:  and  such  agreements  and  trea*l«>s 
would  tend  to  stabilize  said  regime  in  ;t.s 
conquests  and  give  a  benediction  to  a  wiy 
ot  life  that  has  declared  war  on  all  human 
nature  under  its  control;    and 

Whereaa  the  world  cannot  long  contln-je 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Jl^soJred  by  the  House  of  Reprpsentatn-fn 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reaffirms  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  different  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Union — the  millions  of  Ukrainians.  Byelo- 
Russlans,  Georgians,  Lithuanians,  Latvians. 
Kstonlans.  and  the  other  non-Russian  peo- 
ples between  whom  and  the  American  people 
there  are  Innumerable  ties  of  kinship,  and 
concerning  whose  mutual  aspirations  for 
democracy,  liberty,  and  justice  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  alliance;  that  the  American 
motives  for  these  aspirations  and  this  alli- 
ance lie  deep  because  the  United  States  of 
America  was  founded  and  has  been  biillt 
largely  by  the  oppressed  peoples  from  all 
countries. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  s<.jlemniy 
pledges  that  the  common  struggle  akjainst 
imperialist  communism  In  which  this  Na- 
tion, together  with  other  free  nations,  is 
now  engaged  Is  not  directed  against  those 
who  have  been  misled  by  communism 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  against 
those  who  have  misled  them;  that  those  who 
have  unwittingly  served  the  small  clique  In 
control  of  the  Communist  regime  or  In  coun- 
tries captive  to  It  should  not  fear  vengeance. 
provided  they  break  off  with  communism: 
and  that  the  American  people  recognize  the 
right  of  the  non-Russian  peoples  within  the 
Soviet  Union  and  of  the  countries  now  held 
captive  by  said  Communist  regime  to  brl:;g 
to  Justice  their  oppressors  who  are  leading 
them  Into  another  world  war  that  will  mean 
destruction  of  many  more  millions  of  "Ives 
and  of  many  cities,  homes,  and  the  country- 
side within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  Up.lted 
States  hereby  expresses  the  flrm  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  the  non -Rus- 
sian peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  light  of  self-determination  (includ.ng 
the  right  of  any  of  the  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  to  determine  ita  own  form  of 
gtjvemment  and  also  the  right  to  form  a  free 
federatloo  of  whatever  choosing),  based  on 
the  free  and  effective  expression  of  popular 
will,  namely,  that  no  nation  can  be  deprived 
of  territory  by  force  and  that  no  nation 
can  keep  territory  by  force,  and,  by  free  elec- 
tion, to  be  governed  by  their  own  consent. 

(b)  It  Is  further  expreased  to  be  the  flrm 
conviction  at  the  American  people  that  these 
non-Rusclan  peoples  as  well  as  the  Russian 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union  have  the 
right  to  the  basic  freedoms  for  which  they 
have  long  scmg^ed  and  for  which  tn  World 
War  n  they  together  with  other  people,  shed 
their  blood,  among  which  freedoms  are — 

(1)  the  right  at  peasants  to  their  own 
land,  to  work  It  as  they  see  fit.  and  to  dis. 
poee  of  the  fruits  of  thetr  labor  as  they  see 
fit; 


(2)  the  right  of  workers  to  select  freely  the 
type  and  place  of  their  employment,  and  to 
obtAln  equitable  wage«  and  decent  working 
hovirs  and  conditions  through  the  organlra- 
tlon  of  their  own  truly  Independent  trade- 
unions: 

31  The  right  of  Intellecttisls  to  freedom 
of  scleritlftc  and  artistic  creation,  to  fre*»- 
dom  ot  cultTirnl  Intercourse  with  the  whole 
world  and  to  the  establlohment  of  educa- 
tlma!  scientific,  and  cultural  institutions, 
Independent  of  state  control: 

i4i  the  right  of  political  pri-ooners  of  all 
rUis.«ef  fo  Immediate  liberation  and  aid  In 
rehabilitation; 

iSi  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  of 
th  i;ght  and  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
each  national  group  to  use  Its  own  languaf.'e 
and   kind  of   alphabet; 

<6t  tiif  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
a.^aemble,  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures; 

I?!  the  neht  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty. 
ard  priv,.te  ownership  of  property;  the  rltrht 
;  :  ;ir.  hocu-sed  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
in  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
justice; 

(8 1  the  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
cou.itry  and  ot  travel  abroad  and  upon  the 
hien  sea.s.  tfigeiher  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  and  pursuits  of  private 
emerprise  and  In  all  peaceful  activities; 

(9  1  the  freedom  of  families  from  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life  and  from  undue  state  in- 
te.'-fert'nre  and  control,  and  of  parents  In  the 
edu -ati-jn   of   their  children; 

(10)  the  freedom  of  the  armed  forces  to 
defend  the  lecitimate  Interests  of  the  Uk- 
rainian. Byelorussian,  Georgian,  Lithua- 
nian. Latvian,  Estonian,  and  other  peoples 
wUh:n  the  Soviet  Union,  the  right  and  ob- 
ligation of  the  armed  forces  to  protect  the 
penpie  from  the  Communist  tyranny,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used 
and  augmented  by  the  Communist  tjrranny 
into  .m  aggressive  force  both  against  Its  own 
people    and    against    peaceful    nations. 

s-r  -  4  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
friendship  lor  the  multiple  national  peoples 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  expresses  the  strong 
hofje  of  the  American  people  for  an  early 
liberation  of  the  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian, 
GenreiHH  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  Estonian, 
and  other  peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union 
from  thetr  Communist  enslavement.  To  as- 
sist in  bringing  about  that  liberation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  Is  hereby  requested — 

I  I  I  to  make  no  further  agreement  and  r.o 
rummitments  to  the  present  Soviet  regime 
that  would  tend  In  any  way  to  maintain, 
sfabiltze,  or  further  extend  Its  power  over 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union: 

(2)  to  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  which,  among  other  things,  recog- 
nize!! the  essentially  evil  nature  of  the  Com- 
murl.st  regime  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world  and 
•ak"s  coi:;ntz;ince  of  the  paramount  Imperial- 
ist character  of  said  regime  In  its  enslave- 
ment of  over  80,000.000  non-Russian  peo- 
ples r)ccupylng  the  board  peripheral  area  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Far  East  Pacific 

(3 1  to  explore  the  methods  whereby  our 
representatives  In  the  United  Nations  may 
tirge  that  body  to  assist  the  Ukrainian.  Byelo- 
russian, and  other  peoples  within  the  So- 
viet Union  who  resist  serving  as  cannon 
fodder  in  the  Imperialist  ventures  of  the 
Kremlin,  to  obtain  liberation  from  their 
pre.sent  enslavement  and  exchange  for  their 
present  representation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions a  true  representation  that  can  work 
for.  rather  than  obstruct  and  undermine 
the  efforts  of  all  peoples  of  the  world,  for 
the  rir-^t  time  in  hmnan  history  effectively 
to  ltj>    ciowa  a  true  loundatlon  for  lasting 
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peace   and   the   undlstiu'bed  permanent  co- 
existence of  peoples; 

(4  t  to  explore  methods  whereby  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  their  Government,  and 
by  private  means  with  Government  assist- 
ance and  otherwise  may  offer  material  aid 
and  moral  suoport  to  active  fighters  now 
struggling  for  the  liberation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian, Byelorussian,  Creorglan,  Lithuanian. 
Latvian,  Estonian,  and  other  peoples  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  people  In  the  Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 


A  Visit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  after 
a  congressional  delegation  visited  Nor- 
way on  June  12,  1951,  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces  of  that  coun- 
try and  the  use  they  were  making  of 
American  military  equipment  being  sup- 
plied to  them,  the  Communist  newspaper 
Friheten  carried  an  editorial  with  the 
usual  lying  line  about  America's  evil  ob- 
jectives and  all  the  rest.  It  was  promptly 
answered  by  an  editorial  in  the  Oslo 
afternoon  paper  Dagbladet.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  edi- 
torial. For  clarity,  forthrightness,  and, 
most  of  all.  courage,  it  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. When  one  observes  a  small 
country  right  under  the  Soviet  guns 
demonstrate  the  spunk  and  determina- 
tion to  remain  free  that  the  Norwegians 
have,  it  both  heartens  one  and  makes 
one  wonder  why  so  many  in  the  power- 
ful United  States,  so  far  away,  are  so 
timid  and  fearfuL  If  we  are  right,  what 
is  there  to  fear? 

[Translation  of  editorial  appearing  In  Oslo 
(Norway)    Dagbladet   of   June   13,    1951 J 

A  Visit 

Seven  Members  of  the  American  Congress 
are  presently  visiting  Oslo.  Their  purpxwe  is 
to  see  for  themselves  hew  Norway  Is  utilizing 
the  defense  material  which  all  of  us  know 
we  have  received  from  the  United  States. 
They  also  desire  to  obtain  an  Impression  of 
how  the  defensive  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  Marshall  plan  is 
progressing  in  the  country. 

It  is  completely  natural  that  the  United 
States,  which  has  such  enormous  expendi- 
tures in  comparison  to  Norway,  Is  Interested 
to  see  the  results  of  the  help  In  this  country. 
The  visit  of  the  seven  gentlemen  here  will  be 
very  brief  and  their  impression  of  conditions 
must  of  necessity  be  superficial.  Together 
with  Norwegian  defense  authorities  they  have 
inspected  military  Installations;  otherwise 
they  do  not  have  time  to  consult  with  Nor- 
wegian authorities,  but  must  confine  them- 
selves to  the  Impression  which  their  own 
countrymen  In  this  coimtry  have  gained 
about  the  situation.  First  and  foremost  It 
will  be  Americans  with  whom  they  will  con- 
sult In  this  country. 

From  the  Norwegian  point  of  view  that 
Is  a  natural  thing.  But  the  Norwegian  Com- 
munists' organ  Prlheten  today  shrieks  vio- 
lently, talks  about  the  master  race's  rep- 
resentatives, and  calls  it  an  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance that  they  shall  not  consult  with 
Norwegians  but  only  with  their  own  Coun- 


trymen. Thus,  the  Americana  in  this  cotu- 
try  are  so  well  informed  about  Norway's 
conditions  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to 
speak  with  Norwegians. 

It  Is  a  perfectly  understandable  thing  that 
Americans  want  to  speak  with  their  repre- 
sentatives In  this  country  and  hear  their  im- 
pressions; otherwise,  for  heaven's  sake,  why 
should  they  have  diplomatic  representatives 
here  In  Norway  If  It  is  not  to  learn  what  they 
have  learned?  After  all.  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  not  consulting  with  Norwegian  au- 
thorities proves  best  that  there  Is  no  question 
of  any  pressure. 

Norway  has  completely  Its  own  right  of 
decision  in  these  as  In  other  matters.  It  Is 
not  true  when  the  Communist  propaganda 
seeks  to  persuade  people  that  American  sol- 
diers are  stationed  In  this  country;  has  any- 
one seen  a  single  American  soldier?  It  Is 
not  true  when  It  Is  said  we  have  American 
bases  here;  we  have  our  own  airports,  guarded 
by  Nca-weglan  military. 

But  It  is  true  that  Norway,  In  order  to 
defend  its  freedom  If  It  should  be  necessary, 
has  agreements  for  an  intimate  cooperation 
with  other  freedom-loving  countries  and 
agreements  about  how  this  cooperation  shall 
be  effected.  Tills  Is  self-evident;  nobody  has 
made  a  secret  of  It. 

If  the  Conununlsts  in  their  agitation  In- 
sist so  eagerly  that  Norway  Is  under  pres- 
sure and  compulsion..  It  Is  because  they  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  holds  the  countries 
with  which  it  is  allied  under  what  Is  in 
our  opinion  unbearable  pressure.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  slowly  but  certainly  lost  all 
civic  freedom.  Czechoslovaklans  who  have 
a  contrary  opinion  seek  continuously  to  flee 
the  country;  they  are  thrown  In  prison,  they 
are  put  to  death  after  shocking  trials.  Can 
Friheten  name  a  single  Norwegian  who  has 
stiff ered  such  a  fate?  In  Htuigary  It  recently 
was  decreed  that  Soviet  Russians  should 
have  the  same  opportvmlty  to  flU  public  posi- 
tions as  Hungarians  themselves.  Compare 
that  with  the  seven  American  Congressmen 
who  come  here  for  1  day's  visit  In  order  to 
talk  with  the  Americans  who  are  here  and 
who  have  absolutely  no  Norwegian  authority. 

There  is  a  mile's-wide  gap  between  Nor- 
way's free  situation  and  the  coercive  rule 
In  the  Communist  vassal  states  of  Europe. 
Norway  will  defend  Itself  with  all  its  power 
to  maintain  that  gap — It  is  that  gap  which 
constitutes  our  freedom.  But  Friheten  fights 
with  open  eyes  for  the  Soviet  Russian  vassal 
states'  lack  of  freedom. 


Have  We  Forgotten  Ow  AmericaB  Pria- 
dples  of  1776? — Tlie  AmencaB  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  Proclaims  the 
Rifkt  of  the  Enslaved  People  of 
Rnmania  To  RcTolt  Against  Their 
Oppressors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WSCOIfBIM 

IN  TBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  16.  1950,  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  said: 

However  much  we  may  sympathize  with 
the  Soviet  citizens  who  tot  reasons  bedded 
deep  in  history  are  obliged  to  live  imder  it, 
we  are  not  attempting  to  change  the  gov- 
ernmental or  aocial  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 


On  July  4,  1776.  the  founders  of  our 
Government.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
and  51  others  said: 

That  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  (life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness).  It  Is 
the. right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organ- 
izing Its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. 

In  November  of  1945,  speaking  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  at 
a  gathering  honoring  the  Red  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Acheson  agreed  that  Soviet 
Russia  should  have  friendly  states 
around  its  borders.  On  that  occasion 
he  agreed  to  the  Soviet's  slave-state 
system. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  when  nearly  half 
the  people  of  the  world  are  slaves  of 
tjrranny  whose  advice  should  we  follow, 
Acheson's  or  the  founding  fathers'? 

On  June  15. 1  introduced  a  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  123.  to 
assist  in  the  liberation  of  the  people  of 
Rumania,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  prlnciplea  set  forth  in  the 
American   Declaration   of   Independence   of 

1776  in  the  following  words:     that 

all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  theae  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Hiat 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  ot  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  ot  these  enda.  it  la  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  aboUah  It, 
and  to  institute  new  government.  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  {irinclples  and  organ- 
izing Its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness";  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  believe  theae 
principles  are  universal  and  apply  to  all  men. 
everjTWhere,  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms 
of  government:  and 

Whereas  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
essential  trutLii.  among  which  are — 

That  the  Creator  is  the  authOT  of  every 
human  being  and  the  source  of  his  rights  and 
that  neither  the  state  nor  any  other  humaa 
agency  has  Jiu-lsdiction  to  exploit  any  htiman 
being  or  violate  his  rights; 

That  the  state  is  a  servant  to  mankind 
and  not  its  master  and  noay  not  pervert  its 
administrative  and  police  powers  so  as  to 
make  of  them  a  weapon  to  violate  human 
rights  or  to  terrorize  the  people; 

That  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  all  men, 
but  only  under  the  fatherhood  of  Ood;  and 

'Whereas  conuniuiism  wears  a  humani- 
tarian cloak  and  poses  as  the  messiah  of 
social  Justice,  but  in  reaUty  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  reactionary  re^^e  of  our  time 
based  on  barbarism  and  slavery  as  a  restilt 
of  its  immoral  doctrine  founded  In  malice 
setting  man  against  man,  dass  against  class, 
and  all  men  against  God;  and 

Whereas  communiam  thrusts  Itself  beyond 
civil  government  and  political  philosophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man,  denying  all  spirituid 
values,  denying  his  Inalienable  rights,  and 
seeking  to  transform  all  human  beings  cre- 
ated by  Ood  in  His  image  into  aouUess  bio- 
logical tmlts,  fitted  Into  a  military  and  eco- 
nomic machine  designed  for  a  world  revo- 
lution: and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
Soviet  Union  forcibly  seized  and  annexed  in 
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IMO  Um  provinces  of  Btikovloa  ftad 
rmbU.  and  did  furtucr  destroy  any  poaBiblllty 
for  tha  tr««dom  and  iBd«p«iKl«ncc  of  Ru- 
mania a/tar  World  War  n  and  tubjactcd  It 
to  the  complete  control  of  the  Communtst 
TrKXmc  in  the  Soviet  Union  by  bringing  R\m- 
Bian-tratncd  Communist  orfanlaers  Into  Ru- 
mania with  the  Red  army  In  1944,  by  teia- 
Ing  contitd  ot  the  press  in  Rumania,  by  In- 
stlgaUng  tarrorlalng  rlou  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  the  Communist-created  NatlonU 
Democratic  front,  by  forcibly  seizing  fac- 
tories and  pubHc  utilltlee.  by  forcing  with 
tnUmldatlng  threata  and  terror  the  Sanatescu 
government  to  appoint  Communlsta  to  key 
governnwntal  poaitlona.  including  the  Min- 
Utriea  of  Justice  and  Interior,  by  the  direct 
threat*  and  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  Ccm- 
mxmlct  VWhlnsky  forcing  King  Michael  to 
install  a  completely  Communist-donilnated 
govanunant  In  Ruroanla.  by  brutaliy  falsify- 
ijDf  In  Novamber  1946  the  results  of  the 
voting  In  the  parliamentary  elections,  when 
seme  85  percent  of  the  Rumanians  voted  for 
the  damocratlc  political  parties  and  against 
the  Oommtinlst  regime,  and.  finally,  by  forc- 
ing the  Kli^  out  of  the  country  and  trans- 
forming Romania  Into  a  people's  republic 
on  SoTlck  patterns:  and 

WlMiWM  oommunlam  after  rbus  treacher- 
oualy  and  foroefuily  seizlDg  power  in  Ru- 
mania. dMBtroyed  all  opposition  by  means  ut 
bcttUnga.  murders,  false  arrests,  and  impris- 
onment, by  throwing  I.  Mantu.  C.  Bratlanu, 
Tltel  Petal  eacu.  the  presidents  of  the  demo- 
cratic parties.  Into  prison,  terrorizing  and 
■mn'  iimliil  the  National  Peasant  Party,  the 
National  Liberal  Party,  and  the  Independent 
Social  Democratic  Party  opposing  the  Com- 
munlsta. by  decelvlcg  tbe  representatives  of 
the  tTnlted  States  and  Great  Britain  who 
attempted  to  aaslst  the  Rxunanlan  people, 
and  Anally  by  seeking  to  verify  and  consoli- 
date its  tyranny  by  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion In  frmudulent  elections:   and 

Whereas  this  terrorteing  subjugation  of 
the  people  ot  Romania  has  been  expressed 
in  the  words  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  In  the  recent  case  of  i4mericait  Cotn- 
TnvRleaftoti  Association  v  Douds  (339  U.  S. 
at  p.  4i9) :  "The  international  police  state 
has  erefit  over  Eastern  Burope  by  deception, 
coercion,  coup  d'etat,  terrorism,  and  assas- 
smatlon";  and 

Whereas  caeamunlsm  has  taken  the  Uvea 
of  xint<Al  numbers  of  bximan  beings  in  Ru- 
mania, and  has  employed  unspeakable  bru- 
tallttss  to  enslave  the  jopulatlon — by  rob- 
bing peasants  of  their  farms  and  transform- 
ing thsm  Into  landless  agricultural  robots,  by 
chaining  workers  to  their  factories  and  trans- 
forming tbsm  Into  homsless  Industrial  ro- 
bots, by  depriving  all  people  of  freedom  of 
creative  work  and  thoxigt^it  and  transforming 
thssB  Into  servile  staves  cf  the  state,  by  sub- 
■itttlBf  aU  Classes  to  ttrn  subhuman  oondl- 
tloas  of  rasas  tm|s1sonment  and  forced -labor 
esnps,  by  uprooting  and  dispersal  of  whole 
populations,  by  praetlcini;  genocide  upon  the 
Bumanian  people  In  orlsr  to  destroy  the 
Bumaaten  tradition  and  <mlture  and  nation- 
ality: and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  tbe  iwooeas  of 
dMtroylag  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
Rumania,  by  Inardlnate  txmtrol  cf  the  chil- 
dren and  thafr  farced  Indacttinatton  In  com- 
munism, and  by  setting  memtters  ol  the  same 
family  sgafrist  oas  anothHr  through  fear  and 
terror;  and 

Is  In  the  pneess  n! 
In  Rumania  by  fostsftng 
bf  tMtrwMnf  and  persacutlttf  ths 
sinesrs  filfilrtf  wiisaBSfain  of  tbe  people,  by 
pei»s«Ut  NMtloaB  lastiincts  in  ttie  iMarfei 
oC  the  foaag;  by  lasirlBonlnf  all  the  nine 
talsbapa  oC  tiM  ObthoUe  Clhurch  at  both  rttsa 
and  tiling  to  dMkb  Bishop  Aftsnie  and 
by  murdering  prissU  and 
itativss  ot  reUgion.  by 
of  plaess  lit  vorahlp.  by  sup- 
presatag  esm'^ct^'v  the  Rumanian  Catholic 
Church  d  Orsek  rite,  reiigiotis  aervicea  sub- 
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servient   to  the  state,   and   by  deifying   the 
leaders  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Onion  imposed  com- 
plete econonilc  explottBtlon  and  eii.Hlflve- 
ment  on  Rumania  by  abuse  of  the  armi.st; -e 
clauses  relating  U^  th*»  occupntlon  fnrces  and 
their  supply,  by  flxlni?  arbitrarily  the  price 
levels  of  reparation  ?o{.cl'«.  bv  pliin  lersne  the 
country  throuzh  abusive  nilsinterpretation 
of  the  International  a?re€:Tif nt.H  relatiiii,  tf 
Germfen  assets,  by  com  pel  I  li^g  the  mrioiiai- 
izatlon  of  the  banJKs.  Inclustrv  nnd  rim- 
merce  f^ir  the  purTJc^e  of  C'immunSsr  ,•.>!-!- 
trol  and  Si-v.et  ^'•con^J!r;ic  domir.a' ''in,  bv 
preventing  Rumania  from  ref>stab;:sh;!i'^  h-r 
normal  Internationa!  tride  relatiori-  by  Im- 
posing dt.«icriminatr.ry  economic  a^rp"rn*"n's 
supplying  the  deflclei^cl- «  of  ths-  Soviet 
economy  at  the  expense  tf  Rurr.ani.v  *-  ■  Im- 
pc.stRg  mixed  Sovrom  comnant<»s  rover':  _•  ,i!! 
the  country's  r.itiira!  wealth  and  al!  \^=  -vo. 
nomlc  activities  by  means  of  whirh  S.  ■.  !►>• 
Russia  ha.s  becitnif  50  percent  cxiwner  of  aU 
these  ref!^u.-ce«  and  la  sha.-irs;  m  'he  same 
way  In  the  country  s  na'lnnal  re -erue  and 
thus  reducing  one  of  the  richest  cruntrtes 
in  Europe  to  Etarvatk^n:    and 

Whereas  communism  Is  transforming  the 
Rumanian  Army  Into  a  toi  1  of  communl.sm 
and  forcing  the  entire  Rum.^nian  country 
into  an  arsenal  for  further  Communist  ag- 
gression;   and 

Whereas  communi.^m  by  m.Tlclrg  t:ilf.f  and 
appeallne;  prnmi.<5e,s  in  a-  atmi  -n'-.' -p  of 
ideological  black-out  In  Ruma.ui.  p  verts 
the  patr;itlc  fervt  r  of  a  cerra.n  number  of 
young  ldeaIS.sts.  who  h^vp  a  t'enuine  desire 
to  serve  their  pe<->ple,  and  ojitdolt.s  U  f  jr  an 
antlhuman  conspiracy;  and 

Whereas  communism  In  order  to  ex'eT-.d 
still  further  it.s  tyranny  roncentr;ites  us  ef- 
forts on  prom'itlne  artificn!  h'^-stllf  feelintj"? 
between  rhe  friendly  and  iwace-lovtn?  Ru- 
manian people  and  the  [e-wle  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  free  n  itl'^^ns  whose  basic 
a^piratiOiis  as  human  beings  are  identical. 
and  who  have  no  .-eal  c.T.fJctlng  lntere«-ts. 
and 

Whereas  aereoments  mrr^e  by  any  one  or 
more  of  the  free  n.itio^is  with  the  Moscow 
Communist  regime  rhtit  rjw  enslaves  the 
people  of  Rumariia  or  w'^h  the  Rumnnlan 
puppet  regime  nominal. y  headed  bv  Or oza 
and  recognition  of  this  puppet  retri.-ne  as  a 
legitimate  government  muterially  and  mor- 
ally strengtnens  the  tyrarnv  in  Its  power, 
weakens  the  resistance  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple to  Cjmrnun!.-:  Tyr?r.ry  .-•:d  dims  their 
hopes  for  liherati.:;,  sj-ii  .•'.•_••  men t3  being 
used  by  the  Crmmunlst  res-ire  only  to  Us 
advantage  for  the  p.iri.vjt-  c.  .iccumulatlng 
greater  strength,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  every  other  country  *ee!:uig  honorably  to 
compose  differences  w.rh  if  it  bc!;>i7  one  of 
the  ?rlme  techniques  oi  communism  to  dis- 
regard truth  and  honor  ar.:!  the  obligation  of 
agreements  whenever  o:   ->o.'Cu;ie;  and 

Whereas  in  contrast  to  th-.'  treacherou? 
fifth  columns  th:it  oper.ate  In  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  Inter- 
national communism,  there  eicis-.-  in  Ru- 
mania a  potertiiil  force  f  r  freedom  cnm- 
posed  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ;>»  ;j> 
who  yearn  for  liberty,  which  f  -rce.  .:  .i,  i- 
vated  by  the  encouragement  and  p^witive 
aid  of  free  peoples  of  the  world  will  enable 
them  to  survive  vinder  thf  Communist 
tyranny  and  prepare  the  way  lor  their 
eventual  liberation  and  thus  he'p  place  man- 
kind on  the  path  to  peace;  and 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  in  the  poli- 
cies of  certain  of  the  free  liations.  lacludiiu 
that  of  the  United  States  toward  Rumania 
baaed  on  the  assumption  that  collator attnn 
vith  the  Oommunista  was  possible  particu- 
larty  In  recognising  the  Communist  Cro/a 
regime  as  a  legitimate  government  and  a 
failure  to  fully  undentand  the  true  natxire. 
•Ktent,  and  the  enormity  of  communism  ^ 
aggressive  designs  have  substantially  con- 
tributed toward  strengthentng  t!u-  ComniM- 
nist    regime    in    Rumania    and    placiiii^    ti»e 


Communist  conspiracy  In   a  position   where 

It  :v>w  is  a  rl»^ar  and  present  dnnijer  to 
world  peace  and  the  free  progress  of  man- 
kind compelling  the  United  States  and  other 
free  n.itlons  again  to  undertake  a  vaijt  pro- 
gram  of   rea.'mam>'nt:    and 

Whereas.  wh»Ie  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
T\r.i-i  would  ;:ireier  to  devote  our  energies  to 
p.'Hr^  '*e  arr-  determined  to  defend  our  free- 
dom     ;t!Ul 

Wh'Tf's  rt'.rmamcnt  ai.ne  coupled  with 
.i-i  ;!■.,•    :  <  comp<"ise  differences  with  the 

IntemaU'inal  CnirnunLst  reeinie  '^y  Te.itie.* 
and  agreements  leaving  undisturbed  saicl 
regime  and  its  present  enormius  cjuquests 
of  aggression  will,  over  a  period  of  years, 
place  a  crushing  burden  of  armaments  upon 
the  free  world  th.it  eventu.illy  could  well, 
of  Itself,  destroy  freedom:  and  such  agree- 
ments and  treaties  w<.,uld  tend  to  stabilize 
said  regime  m  its  conquests  and  g:ve  a 
benediction  to  a  way  cf  life  that  has  dccl  »rt  d 
war  on  all  human  nature  under  1*:3  n-'ntr-.l; 
and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  Ions?  cor.'lnue 
to  exist  half  sia'.e  and  half  free:  N;  -a-  -heru- 
lore,  be  it 

Reitolved  by  the  House  of  Rcprf.srn.'ati: w? 
(tlie  Senate  rnncurnng) .  That  the  Congress 
cf  the  United  States  hereby  reatSrm.s  the 
historic  friendship  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Rumanl.in  people  betwern  wh  ~m 
there  are  innumerable  ties  of  kinship  ;ind 
ronrernine  whose  mutual  aspirations  for 
democracy  liberty,  and  justice  there  has  al- 
wavs  t>een  an  alliance.  That  the  American 
m.ifives  for  tliese  aspirations  lie  de^'p  oe- 
cause  the  United  States  of  America  w.us 
founried  a:-.d  has  been  built  lartrely  by  the 
oppressed   peoples  from  all  countries 

.=10  2  (a»  The  Ccngress  of  the  Ur.i'ed 
Spates  hereby  expre.sses  the  Arm  crviction 
of  the  Arrencp.n  i:)eople  that  the  !.;«:■  K.^le  of 
Rumania  have  the  right  of  sclf-df  termina- 
tion, to  be  eovernerl  by  their  own  ccnsent 
based  on  the  free  pxpressloii  of  jxjpuiar  wul 
in  a  free  electiai  .  and  that  no  nation  may 
deprive  them  of  their  territory  by  for-  e,  tjr 
threat  of  f  jrce  and  that  no  iiation  can  keep 
their   territory    by    force 

(b)  It  !v  further  expressed  to  be  th? 
firm  coirlctto;!  of  the  American  pe(^ple 
that  the  p^mle  of  Rumania  have  the  rleht 
to  the  basic  rleh'.-;  and  freedoms  for  which 
thev  niive  long  strugiiied.  and  for  which  in 
World  War  II  thev.  together  witn  other  peo- 
ple, shed  their  bleed,  anion;;  whl^  h  rights 
and  freedoms  are 

(1)  TTie  rlqht  cf  pea.«ants  to  their  own 
lond.  to  work  it  as  they  see  fit  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  as  tbey 
see  fit: 

i2)  The  rlgh*  of  the  workers  t*-  «^Iect 
freely  the  type  and  place  of  their  er.;p!"y- 
ment  and  'o  obtain  equitable  "rage?  T.d  ie- 
cen*  n  rk  ■';•:  hours  and  conditions  '•t;'i"U;2h 
the  or'-;;i:.'7  i-ion  of  their  own  truly  Inde- 
penden'-   M  irt'^-unlts; 

(3 1  The  right  of  Intellectuals  to  freed'vra 
of  scientific  and  artistic  creation,  to  ::eo- 
dom  of  cultural  interccur??  with  the  whole 
world,  and  to  establishment  of  educ.ati  nal. 
scientific,  and  cultural  Institutions  inde- 
pendent of  state  control; 

(4)  The  right  of  political  prise ners  c,f  all 
classes  lu  immediate  liberation  and  aid  in 
rehabilitation. 

(5i  The  ireedurn  of  reIl<-lo:i.  of  speech,  of 
thoUKl.i.  and  of  the  press; 

I'll  I  he  ri*;ht  ol  the  people  peaceably  to 
<i.":-sembie  to  be  secure  In  their  persons. 
h  ■'\'.<e.~  papers  and  effects,  against  Ui  rens<:)n- 
abie   searches  and  seizures. 

I  71  The  right  of  the  people  to  life,  liberty 
and  private  twnership  of  property:  and  ri^ht 
o:  an  accused  lo  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
In  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
Ju.stice: 

(8)  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
country  and  of  'ravel  abroad  and  upon  th? 
high  seas,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
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In  commerce  and  ptirsutts  of  private 
enterprise  and  in  all  peaceful  activities; 

( 9 )  The  freedom  of  families  from  Commu- 
nist way  of  life  and  from  undue  state  inter- 
ference and  control,  and  of  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  own  children; 

(10)  The  freedom  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple to  use  their  armed  forces  to  defend  their 
legitimate  Interests  and  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  Communist  tyranny,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  armed  forces  from  being  used 
by  the  Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggressive 
force  both  against  its  own  people  and  against 
peaceful  nations. 

Sec  3.  To  give  meaning  to  their  historic 
friendship  for  the  Rumanian  peoples,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby  ex- 
pres-ses  the  strong  hope  of  the  American 
pe  :ple  for  the  early  liberation  of  the  Ru- 
manian peoples  from  their  Communist  en- 
slavement. To  assist  in  bringing  about  that 
liberation  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
reque-sted — 

(li  to  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eign policy  which  among  other  things,  recog- 
nizes the  es.sentially  evil  nature  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  regime,  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  and  distinguish  between  this 
regime  and  the  people  enslaved  by  it  and 
excludes  all  further  agreements,  commit- 
ments, and  recognition  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  Russia; 

( 2 )  to  direct  our  representatives  in  the 
United   Nations — 

(a)  to  demand  that  the  United  Nations 
charge  the  Communist  regime  of  Russia  with 
aetrression  in  Rumania  in  violation  of  the 
basic  Charter  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  robbing  Rumania  of  its  free- 
dom. Independence,  and  territorial  integritv 
In  violation  of  its  international  agreements 
and  of  international  law  and  justice; 

(b)  to  demand  the  withdrawal  from  Ru- 
mania of  the  Russian  Communist  Army,  se- 
cret police,  military  and  civilian  ofQcials, 
other  open  and  secret  agents  of  Soviet  Im- 
perialistic domination,  who  are  there  as  a 
result  of  the  Communist  aggression  and 
whose  continued  presence  constitutes  a 
breach  of  peace,  and  threatens  further 
breaches  of  international  peace  and  security; 

(c)  to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
in  Rum.ania  under  the  police  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  after  a  preparatory  pe- 
riod necessary  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
Communist  terror,  in  order  to  reestablish 
peace  and  Justice  in  Rumania  and  better 
secure  the  International  peace  and  security; 
and 

I  3 )  to  explore  methods  whereby  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  their  Government,  and 
by  private  means  with  Government  assist- 
ance and  otherwise  may  offer  aid  and  moral 
support  to  active  fighters  now  stru£;gllng  for 
the  liberation  of  the  people  of  Rumania  and 
other  Communist-dominated  countries. 


Vicious  Attack  Launched  Against  the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NFW  YORK 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  BJ^RESENTATR^ES 

Friday,  June  22. 1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hearings  on  H.  R.  4473,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1951,  held  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 
Ihur  day,  June  28,  1951.  explode  the 
fantastic    lies    of    the    National    Tax 


Equality  Association.  This  organiza- 
tion, a  tax-exempt  organization,  has 
been  collecting  money  from  businessmen 
and  corporations  under  the  false  pre- 
tense that  failure  to  tax  farm  coopera- 
tives is  causing  a  loss  in  revenue  amount- 
ing to  over  a  billion  dollars  annually. 
Senator  Taft,  a  memt>er  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  referring  to  the 
revenue  involved  if  co-ops  as  such  were 
to  be  taxed,  inquired  of  Secretary 
Snyder: 

How  many  did  you  estimate,  roughly 
speaking,  or  how  much  did  you  estimate 
that  that  would  produce? 

Secretary  Snyder  replied: 

About  $25,000,000. 

^Senator  Tatt.  That  is  not  this  billion  dol- 
lars they  have  been  telling  us  about. 

Secretary  SNTDni.  It  is  not  a  great  increase 
in  dollars. 

Those  who  are  out  to  crush  the  farm- 
ers by  destroying  their  marketing  co-ops 
never  mention  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
when  he  receives  his  patronage  dividend 
includes  it  in  his  income,  and  if  he  falls 
within  an  income  bracket  pays  on  it  the 
same  as  all  other  income-tax  payers. 

The  National  Tax  Equality  Association 
by  peddling  its  false  stiitements  collects 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  from  a 
credulous  business  public,  charging  the 
farmers  as  tax  dodgers. 

The  scurrilous  literature,  letters,  and 
telegrams  of  the  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  are  as  vicious  and  malicious 
as  the  propaganda  launched  by  Soviet 
Russia  against  our  Government.  It  is 
dawning  on  the  American  farmer  that 
he  now  faces  the  same  type  of  ruthless 
enemies  as  he  did  in  1923-24  when  these 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 


The  Challenge  of  1952— An  Address  by 
United  States  Senator  Richard  Nixon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CALIFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1951 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  keynote  ad- 
dress which  was  given  last  Thursday  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  Nixon,  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  from  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  members  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican National  Federation  at  their 
convention  at  Boston,  Mass.  This  sig- 
nificant and  thought-provoking  address 
follows : 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  before  this  na- 
tional convention  of  Young  Republicans  be- 
cause yoa  represent  the  hope  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  of  the  Nation.  I  speak  from 
experience — there  was  no  single  organized 
group  which  was  more  responsible  for  otar 
victory  in  California  last  November  than  the 
Yotmg  RepubllcanB   of   that    State. 

When  I  was  asked  to  deliver  this  keynote 
address  I  debated  as  to  what  kind  of  a  speech 
to  make.  I  suppose  that  I  should  make  the 
kind  of  speech  I  have  so  often  beard  at  party 


gatherings.  The  Inevitable  formula  runs  like 
this.  1.  Damn  the  Democrats  2.  Praise  tbe 
Republicans.  3.  Predict  victory  in  the  next 
election.  If  I  made  such  a  speech,  there 
would  probably  be  few  who  would  object 
to  it.  many  would  like  it,  and  some,  >!  the 
delivery  wita  up  to  par,  might  even  call  it 
a  great  speech,  because  they  would  have 
heard  what  they  wanted  to  hear. 

But  I  say  that  we  Repvibl leans  have  been 
talking  to  please  ourselves  for  the  past  20 
years,  and  we  have  found  out  that  there 
aren't  enough  of  us  to  win.  I  believe  it's 
time  for  some  soul  searching.  Let's  find  out 
why.  I  know  of  no  greater  objective  that 
you,  the  new  young  leaders  of  the  party, 
could  adopt  in  this  convention  than  to  And 
cut  why  we've  lost  in  the  p>asi  and  how  we 
can  win  in  the  future. 

VICTOR  T  iKcMxnvnm 

How  can  we  win  in  1952?  That  is  the 
$(54,000,000,000  question.  I  say  the  $64,000,- 
OOO.OOO  question  because  that's  the  annual 
cost  of  keepmg  the  present  administration 
In  Washington. 

There  are  three  basic  ingredlenu  for  suc- 
cessful Dolitical  campaigns.  1.  The  right 
cEndidate.  2.  The  right  tactics.  3.  The 
right  program. 

First,  what  about  the  candidate?  I  know 
there  are  those  who  say  that  all  that  matters 
Ls  to  get  the  right  candidate,  but  I  say  that 
we  wouid  do  a  lot  better  If  we  would  spend 
more  time  figuring  out  how  we're  going  to 
elect  our  candidate  and  what  we're  going  to 
stand  for  after  he's  elected,  and  Ictss  time  in 
debating  about  who  the  candidate  iz  going 
to  be. 

So,  let's  fight  it  cut  in  the  primaries  and 
In  the  convention,  and  select  as  our  candi- 
date the  man  who  can  best  sell  our  program 
to  the  most  people,  and  once  he's  selected. 
let '5  forget  our  differences  and  go  to  work 
for  him.  I  say  we  Republican  cmght  to 
spend  less  time  fighting  each  other  and  more 
time  fighting  the  enemy.  And  If  any  of 
you  tend  to  disagree  with  that  conclusion, 
I  challenge  you  to  name  any  one  of  the 
prominently  mentioned  Republican  candi- 
dates who  wouldn't  be  a  tremendous  im- 
provement over  what  we  have  in  the  White 
House  now,  and  in  making  this  statement, 
I  recognize  that  I  am  damning  a  lot  of  good 
men  with  faint   praise. 

nCHTINC    CAMPAIGK 

So  much  for  the  candidate.  What  aijout 
tactics?  I  believe  there  is  only  one  siu-e- 
flre  formula  for  victory.  We  have  to  work. 
we  have  to  fight,  and  we  have  to  stand  for 
something.  Let's  make  sure  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  never  again  loses  an  election 
for  failure  to  stand  up  and  fight  it  out  on 
the  great  issues  before  the  people.  Let's 
see  that  the  Republican  Party  in  1952  puts 
on  the  kind  of  a  fighting,  rocking,  socking 
campaign  tliat  will  bring  home  to  the  peo- 
ple the  merits  of  our  candidate  and  otu" 
program. 

Now.  what  about  a  program?  What  should 
we  as  Republicans  stand  for  if  we  want  to 
win  the  elections  of  1952?  Here  I  am  going 
to  part  company  from  that  political  school 
which  says,  "leU  'em  anything  which  will 
win." 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who  say 
all  we  have  to  do  and  that  all  we  should 
do  to  bring  victory  in  1952  is  to  point  up 
the  failures  of  the  present  administration. 
There  is  a  chance  that  this  might  be  true, 
but  I  don't  believe  such  a  program  is  good 
enough  for  the  Nation,  and  for  that  reason 
I  don't  believe  It's  good  enough  for  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party. 

Nor  on  the  other  hand  do  I  agree  with 
those  who  say  we  shouldn't  criticize  at  all 
because  of  the  need  for  national  tjnlty  at 
a  time  of  crisis.  We  need  unity,  yes,  but 
above  all  we  need  unity  on  the  right  policy. 
I  sav  that  the  country  does  not  want  unity 
on  a  pollcv  which  in  the  p***  ^ia»  >«<*  "• 
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to  tiM  trink  at  illwitrr  or  on  tbe  iwrpatu*- 
tkm  m  pow«Br  erf  tho»e  who  mad*  tb«t  policy, 
and  «tM>  oanaot  be  ecp*eted  to  make  •  bet- 
tar  ooa  tB  tbe  futiir«. 

ooMRBUcrrra  paoeaAM   oaumii. 

W«  bs««  »  duty  to  crttloiae  and  to  point 
up  tba  TP*-***^  a<  th«  paat.  to  maka  lura 
tuat  we  dont  maka  tboaa  aama  mlaUfcaa 
In  tba  Wtura.  But  w«  abould  not  stop  with 
deatructlva  crttlelam.  We  aboaild  go  a  atap 
Xurtbar  and  offer  our  own  eooatnictlva  pro- 
grmm  to  meet  tbe  graat  probtema  otf  our 
tlmaa. 

Our  country  la  In  dan««r.  It  neada  laad- 
enbtp.  Tt»  administration  cannot  fumlah 
that  leadacBblp.  It  la  our  reapomaiblUty  aa 
n  party  to  do  w>.  U  we  do,  I  am  confidant 
that  we  wtU  win  and  tbat  wa  will  daaarva 
to  win. 

To  bring  the  aerlousness  of  the  problem 
home,  let  oa  aaa  what  has  happened  during 
tbe  8  year*  Praaldant  Truman  baa  neld  o«ce. 

Six  yeara  ago  tbe  United  SUtea  waa  tbe 
moat  powerful  Hatlon  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  We  b*d  the  strongeat  Army,  the 
atrongaat  IfaTy,  and  the  atrongeet  Air  Force 
In  tbe  world.  We  bad  a  monopoly  on  tbe 
atomic  bcsnb.  Aa  far  aa  people  in  tbe  world 
wera  eonoemed.  there  were  approximately 
I,7ttj000.a00  OB  our  aide  and  only  180,000.000 
(Ml  tbe  ODBUBonlat  aide. 

8lz  yeara  have  paaaed — 6  years  of  eonf  er- 
^D/cm.  of  Uttle  wara  like  the  one  in  Korea. 
ctf  lack  cC  laaderablp  in  WaahUxgton.  And 
vluit  la  tbe  attuBtlon  todayt  Today,  we  are 
BO  Uaiger  atronger  on  tbe  ground,  we  are 
BtitMkgar  tn  atrategle  air  but  weaker  In  taetl- 
eai  air.  WeTe  atrtniger  on  the  ■««  but  weaker 
twncatti  the  aea.  We  no  longer  have  a  mo- 
Bopoty  OB  tbe  atomic  bomb,  thox^  we  be- 
ttava  that  we  haTa  more  than  haa  our  poten- 
tial ananj.  And  when  we  analyae  tbe  break- 
down tn  paoplea  tn  tbe  world,  what  do  we 
findt  IMay.  tbara  are  only  540.000.000  peo- 
ple tbat  ean  be  eoanted  on  tbe  alda  of  the 
free  aatlnna  mir  aide.  There  are  800,000,000 
people  OB  tba  Oommunlat  aide,  and  there  rre 
600.000.000  tbat  will  have  to  be  claaatfled 
M  BaoWal— oooBtnaa  like  India  and  Pakl- 
■taB.  In  otiMr  worda,  6  years  ago  tbe  odda 
iB  peopii  IB  tbe  world  were  0  to  1  in  our 
favor  and  today  ttey  are  5  to  8  acalnat  ua. 


Daai^ta  tba  T»»"ii^">*  of  worda  of  teatlmony 
\pf  Mlmlnlitratlao  wltneaaaa  In  tbe  liacAr- 
tbar  baartaaa.  attempting  to  Juattfy.  explain. 
atyl  aacBM  tbli  laoord.  tbe  fact  remains  that 
w«  have  loct  •00.000,000  people  to  tbe  Com- 
muBMa  tB  6  yean— 100.CKM.000  a  year.  It  Is 
^«»  reeord  wld<^  haa  deatroyed  tlw  confl- 
of  tba  paople  in  tbe  polldea  of  tbla 
end  tliat  confidence,  Z  aab- 
iBit.  vm  not  Iw  reatored  until  we  get  new 
vbo  wm  derelop  a  new  policy. 
AOBld  tbat  pcflley  be?  To  auocaed. 
pOSey  orart  be  one  which  la  geared  to 
tba  strategy  and  tactlca  of  the  Com- 


Abova  aO.  wa  mart  reoognlae  that  the  men 
1b  tba  Tuibllii  are  the  moat  realistic  men 
vbo  aear  llvad.  Tbay  are  men  who  will  never 
take  a  rtri"**  Aa  loog  as  they  are  con- 
TlBcad.  baeauaa  of  tbe  areakness  on  their 
alda  aa  fn***^  tba  atrangth  on  our  ulde.  tbat 
If  tbay  bagtB  a  war  any  place  In  the  world 
tbay  mtgbt  loaa  It.  they  wUi  not  begin  one; 
bstODea  thay  are  oonTlncad.  because  of  their 
•tzangtb  UMl  cur  waakneaa.  that  if  they  be- 
gta  a  war  tlwy  vm  win  it.  then  war  will 


.  If  we  want  peace,  we  must, 
abcna  aQ.  stay  atronger  than  the  Cooamu- 
nUlltarUy;  and  we  muat  lee- 
tbat  ve  cannot  do  this  job  alone.  We 
alltaa.  va  need  them  in  Xivopa.  and 
tbtiB  In  Asia.  Because,  if  attber 
av  Aaia  fAUs  under  Commonlat  doaal- 
tbe  balanca  of  power  1b  tba  world 
Wta  kftta  atatfiad  to  tba  man  in  tba  Kremlin. 
our  pcdlcy  must  be  one  which  will 


i\ 


keep  tbe  Uaited  States  strong  militarily  at 
honae.  and  wblch  will  aaaure  us  the  support 
of  our  albaa  abroad. 

Is  tbe  administration  capable  of  develop- 
ing such  a  policy?     Let's  look  at  the  record. 

A  waanrDX.  AoxonsTBATioif 

Tlkla  la  tbe  administration  which  was  re- 

apooslble  for  destroying  billions  of  dnilars' 

worth   of    military    equipment    after    World 

War  n,  which  we  need  so  desperately  today. 

This  is  the  administration  which  has  spent 
over  •  100.000 .000. COO  for  mHitarv'  appropri- 
ations since  World  War  II,  and  yet  was  able 
to  scrape  together  only  one  and  one-half 
combat  dlTlaions  when  the  Korean  conflict 
broI':e  out. 

This  Is  the  administration  which  has  sptrt 
over  •30.000.000,000  aiding  our  allies  abroad, 
and  yet  when  we  needed  those  allies  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  they  fur- 
nished only  1  soldier  for  every  10  Americans, 
It  took  them  S  months  even  to  pjass  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  aggressiLii  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communists;  three  moro  months  af'er 
that  to  stop  trade  with  the  Ccmmunlst.* 
Hever  in  history  has  there  been  a  6rr«:'ater 
failure  tn  diplomacy  than  the  failure  of  our 
State  Department  to  get  the  wholehearted 
support  of  our  allies  in  Korea. 

This  Is  the  administration  which  has  no 
room  in  its  high  councils  for  military  men 
who  disagree  in  any  respect  with  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President.  At  a  time  when  Wa.shlngton  is 
not  overly  blessed  with  men  of  intelligence 
and  ability,  this  administration  denied  Itself 
and  the  American  people  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  and  broad  experience  of  c>en  U&e 
General  liacArthur  and  General  Wedemeyer. 

Finally,  this  Is  the  administiatiou  whicli 
made  the  fatal  error  of  misjudging  the  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese  Communist  movement, 
an  error  which  led  to  the  loss  of  China  and 
to  the  bloody,  indecisive,  and  Inconclusive 
Korean  war,  a  war  which  has  already  cr«t 
us  more  casualties  than  we  suffered  in  the 
whole  first  year  of  World  War  II. 

That  Is  tbe  administration  record.  Can 
the  Republican  Party  do  any  better' 

I  submit  that  this  Is  the  type  ■?!  milnry 
and  diplomatic  policy  which  the  Republi-  tn 
Party  can  and  should  adopt  t~  meer  the  c:i-.:.s 
In  which  the  Nation  finds  luelf: 

a  azruBUCAN  paocuuM 
First.  We  should  keep  this  Nation  as  strong 
mUllarliy  as  we  possibly  can,  within  the  :irai- 
tions  of  our  economy,  and  In  this  connect:  n 
we  must  not  allow  a  settlement  jf  '.ne  K:;re,in 
war  to  be  used  as  an  ezcuae  for  dropping  j'lr 
guard. 

But  while  military  appropriation.'^  sh  uld 
be  kept  at  a  high  level.  I  believe  it  is  our  dtr  y 
to  see  to  it  that  our  military  leaders  gr.  e 
the  country  Its  money's  worth  In  accounn:ig 
for  tbe  funds  which  are  allotted  to  thrtn 
One  hundred  billion  dollars  should  buy  m^^re 
than  1',^  divisions.  Our  rtUltary  leaders 
should  not  be  treated  as  sacred  cows  whet: 
they  aak  for  appropriations;  tbey  should  have 
tbe  same  interest  as  the  people  in  elimi- 
nating unnecesaary  and  une^aentlal  expendl- 
turea  in  the  Military  Sstabiishments  so  that 
more  funds  will  be  available  to  build  up  our 
real  defenses. 

Second.  We  should  recognize  that  durin.; 
theee  times,  our  mlllttuTr  and  diplninatk'  p'-l- 
icies  should  represent  the  best  thinkinz  f 
all  Americana.  Includlm;;  those  who  aer->- 
wltb  tbe  President,  be  be  a  Rev'ublican  or  a 
Democrat,  aa  well  as  those  wbo  disagree  with 
him.  I  think  that  we  can  find  room  for 
tbe  llacArthurs  and  tbe  Wedemeyers.  as  well 
aa  for  the  Bradleya  and  the  Collins  Let  us 
not  allow  America  to  be  destroyed  because 
of  our  Inalatanee  that  men  with  inte:iiEren>.-r, 
background,  and  experience  be  yes  men  :  r 
tlta  eunwnt  admlnlatrat ton's  policies,  rather 
than  lumeet  advocatea  of  the  position  they 
really  believe  in.  Let  me  say  at  this  pHjint 
tbat  whether  we  agree  with  Kls  prLif.'aai      r 


disagree  with  it,  I  for  one  believe  that  3en- 
eral  Mac  Arthur  has  rendered  a  public  service 
to  the  Nation  in  taking  a  stand  for  wh.tt  he 
believed  was  best  for  his  country,  even  ai  the 
expense  of  losing  his  Job. 

B€iLo  coHriDxwcx  4KB  axsprcT 

Third  In.stead  of  begging  and  brlbln-;  our 
allies  to  support  the  policies  which  w>  be- 
lieve sre  In  our  be^t  Interests  as  well  as 
thei»-s.  let  us  develop  the  courageous  con- 
sistent, firm  leadership  which  will  comiianrj 
the  confidence  of  our  allies  and  the  re?pect 
■'f  rur  enemies  rather  than  their  con'^mpt 
which  is  too  often  the  case  at  the  pr'sent 
time  I  say  the  American  people  havf  ha^l 
en'ugh  nf  the  whining,  whimpering,  grovel- 
ing attitude  of  our  diplomatic  repres-nta- 
tlves  who  talk  of  America's  weatcne.^sei  anr! 
of  America's  fears  rather  than  of  .Americas 
streni^th   and  of  America's  courage. 

Finally  I  believe  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  t.hiF  great  advantage  over  the  present 
,i.in-;:;.:s'raticn  We  can  develop  a  ;)ot!cy 
which  win  not  have  in  It  the  seeds  rf  the 
error  which  curses  our  present  policy;  th" 
error  which  led  to  the  fall  of  China  We 
have  consistently  recognized  the  Importance 
of  Asia  as  well  as  Europe.  We  have  consist- 
ently been  true  one-worlders  Insofar  a  mil- 
itary and  diplomatic  policy  is  concerned),  and 
not  hali-worlders.  and  for  that  reas<n  we 
can  and  will  develop  a  policy  and  a  pro- 
cnni  which  will  have  the  best  chnrce  of 
keeping  both  Asia  and  Kurope  on  ou-  side 
m  t.he  st'-ugs;le  In  which  we  are  engag?d 

So  I  sav  fhat  the  Republican  Partr  can 
and  will  develop  a  military  and  diplomatic 
policy  which  will  ha=7e  a  better  change  for 
succe5s  than  the  policy  of  the  present  a  Imln- 
istrfvtlon 

Is  tht^  the  complete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem'? I  don't  believe  tbat  It  Is  Wemvstre- 
.n.ember  that  the  men  In  the  Kremlir  have 
said  over  and  over  aealn  that  they  m;  y  not 
have  to  defeat  the  United  States  In  i  war 
Thev  have  said  that  they  may  be  able  t<  force 
us  to  destroy  our  economy  from  within  tn  our 
eajrts  to  defend  it  from  without  And, 
therefore,  it  Is  essential  durlnK  this  pe;  led  ot 
■sv  irld  tension  that  we  keep  the  econcmy  of 
the  United  States  sound  and  strong  and  pro- 
ducuve. 

And  h'^re  again  let  us  ask  the  que<^tlon — 
can  the  present  administration  do  th  s  Job"" 
Let  s  look  at  the  record. 

DiTTcrr  sFErnjtNQ 

Thl.s  Is  the  administration  which  c  en  be- 
fore the  present  emergency  was  sp  :nduig 
mere  than  it  took  in  and  was  thus  pjurlng 
luel  on  the  iires  of  Infialion. 

This  Is  the  administration  whose  Pristdent 
sen:  a  budget  of  over  $70,000,000,000  to  the 
Congress  ear'.y  this  year,  and  then  dajed  the 
Ccr.grcjjE  to  cut  1  penny  from  It. 

This  Is  the  administration  which  ha:  failed 
C'-Tr.p',e*el7  t  ■  handle  the  problem  oi  mfla- 
::  •■.  who.«=e  leaders  have  demagoged  ab.vit 
huh  rrlces  but  who  have  given  away  iblect- 
Iv  '  'his  pre.-sure  group  and  that  on«  play- 
;;ic  t  li"--cs  -aith  prices  and  with  the  family 
kudijrt. 

T:  :*  1.-  the  administration  which  ^i.u^'.y 
pay-  'h:i*.  ;*  is  catting  out  ail  unej.-ential 
( V  r,-er:.:::f-n-  expenditures,  but  which  never- 
•.^i.  fs.s  asks  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  so 
t.i^t  .id:ni:Ub:ratio:i  offlcials  can  ride  'o  wjr-c 
and  t  >  their  social  engagements  in  chauf- 
feureU  Government  limouslnes. 

'H-.i.^  l,s  t;.e  adxmnistrauon  whi'  h  has 
pr  V'd  tmie  and  time  again  that  it  -.i:!  use 
,•-  great  national  emergency  for  the  luirpose 
.ilizing  basic  American  instr.utior.s 
(■■".:  '  l:-'n  the  people  have  Indlcacti  their 
opfKisitlon  to  such  action. 

That  Is  the  record  of  the  adminis'jratlon. 
Can  ibe  Republican  Party  do  any  better? 
What  should  our  progi'am  be? 

NKKD    roa  BELT  TiaHTBNINO 

F'.r<l.  \x  a  time  when  military  eipendl- 

tures   ir»   necessarily  high  we  must  have  the 
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courage  to  cut  all  nondefense  expendlttirea 
right  down  to  the  bone.  This  means  elim- 
inating even  desirable  social  programs  and 
local  projects  which  ar*  not  proved  to  be 
absolutely  essential.  And  let  me  say  tbat  tbe 
Congress  has  made  a  substantial  start  on 
such  a  program.  Already  $2,500,000,000  have 
been  cut  from  that  uncuttable  budget  and 
more  substantial  cuts  are  to  come. 

Second.  We  should  attack  inflation  at  Its 
source,  recognizing  that  dtiring  an  emer- 
gency period  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
controls,  but  recognizing  also  that  Ir  the 
final  analysis  a  balanced  budget  and  high 
production  are  the  only  effective  answers 
to  inflation.  As  Republicans  we  should 
pledge  ourselves  to  force  the  Government 
to  live  within  its  income  and  thereby  pro- 
tect the  value  of  the  peoples  dollars. 

Third.  As  Republicans  we  should  pledge 
ourselves  that  we  shall  not  allow  this  emer- 
gency to  be  used  to  socialize  any  basic  Amer- 
ican Institution.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
what  has  happened  to  England,  to  Prance,  to 
Italy,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  which  have  tried  a  Uttle  socialism 
to  know  what  the  tragic  results  would  be  if 
we  were  to  do  likewise.  We  must  remember 
that  the  great  wealth  and  productivity  of 
America  has  been  created  by  individual  and 
cooperative  effort  and  not  by  Government 
action. 

I  have  often  thought  If  the  United  States 
goes  down  the  road  to  socialism  who  will 
take  care  of  us?  At  the  present  time,  with 
7  percent  of  the  world's  people  we  are  pro- 
ducing 50  percent  of  the  world's  goods  and 
are  helping  to  support  the  Socialist  econo- 
mies of  our  aUles  abroad.  The  greatest  serv- 
ice that  we  can  render  to  them  as  well  as  to 
ourselves  Is  to  keep  this  economy  of  oiu-s 
strong,  sound  and  productive,  and  free.  And 
this  is  a  Job  I  submit  tbat  we  Republicans 
can  and  will  do  far  better  than  the  present 
administration. 

What  else  is  needed  to  combat  the  great 
threat  which  confronts  our  Nation?  Looking 
again  at  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  our  only 
potential  enemy,  we  find  that  they  have 
developed  to  the  ultimate  extent  the  use  of 
the  fifth  column  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses. J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  said  that  the 
Communist  fifth  column  in  this  country  is 
more  powerful  than  tbat  which  the  Nazis  had 
in  Prance  In  World  War  n. 

Can  the  present  administration  do  an  ef- 
fective job  of  protecting  the  secTority  of  the 
country  agalrist  such  activities?  Let's  look 
at  the  record. 

CODDLING  or  comttri<TST8 

Leaving  out  the  cases  in  which  charges 
have  been  made  but  not  yet  proved,  and 
considering  only  those  caseo  in  which  docu- 
mentary evidence,  coizrt  convictions,  and 
confessions  of  those  involved  established  the 
truth  ot  the  charges,  here  are  some  of  the 
top  members  of  the  administration  involved 
In  Communist  activities.  Alger  Hiss,  who 
was  the  secretary  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference, a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Dlvlslor^  of  the  State  Department,  and  one 
of  our  top  advisers  at  tbe  Yalta  Conference; 
Harry  Dexter  White,  a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury;  Lee  Pressman,  a 
former  general  counsel  of  tbe  CIO,  who  by 
his  own  admission  at  a  time  when  he  was 
general  counsel  to  two  of  the  top  agencies  of 
this  Government  In  1935  w«s  a  card  carrying, 
dedicated  member  of  tbe  Communist  Party; 
Nathan  Witt,  the  former  Secretary  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board:  JuUan  Wad- 
leigh.  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Section  of 
the  State  Department;  William  Remington. 
who  held  a  $10,000-a-year  Job  with  the 
Commerce  Department  where  his  duty  was  to 
clear  exports  to    he  iron-curtain  countries. 

There  are  a  score  of  others  wbo  held  simi- 
lar positions  of  power  and  influence,  but  this 
list  will  suffice  to  Indicate  the  terlousness 
of  the  problem  and  tbe  eflectiveneaa  with 


which  the  (Communists  Infiltrated  the  very 
lilgheat  oouncUa  of  this  administration. 

And  Just  recently  we  have  aecn  the  shock- 
ing exposure  of  the  atomic  spy  ring  In  the 
United  States;  a  ring  wblch  waa  so  effective 
that,  according  to  General  Grovea.  wbo 
headed  our  atomic  projwta  during  the  war, 
the  Russians  obtained  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  at  least  5  years  before  they 
would  have  gotten  It  by  their  own  devlcea. 

Tbe  fact  tbat  this  infiltration  occurred  Is 
not,  however,  what  ts  particularly  disturbing. 
The  tragedy  Is  that  our  top  administration 
ofBciala  have  refused  time  and  time  again 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  fifth  column 
in  this  country  and  to  take  effective  action 
to  clean  subversives  out  of  tbe  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

CHAaOia  QO  TTNHXEDXD 

For  example,  Whlttaker  Chambers  first 
made  his  charges  against  tbe  members  of  the 
Hiss  espionage  ring  In  1939.  He  repeated 
them  to  officials  of  the  administration  in 
1941.  1943.  1945.  and  1947.  And  nothing  was 
done  to  any  of  the  Individuals  involved  as 
a  result  of  his  charges  except  to  promote 
each  and  every  member  of  the  ring  to  higher 
positions  of  power  and  Infiuence  in  the 
Government. 

Only  when  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  began  Its  investigations  In 
1947  did  the  facta  begin  to  come  out.  And 
then  what  happened?  The  President  called 
the  case  a  red  herring  not  once  but  seven 
different  times  dining  the  coxirse  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigations  and  even  after  Hiss 
was  indicted.  The  Justice  Department  was 
going  to  drop  tbe  case  even  after  Chambers 
had  produced  documents  which  established 
the  truth  of  his  charges.  And  once  tbe  case 
went  to  the  courts  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  tbe  Govern<M-  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stephen- 
son; Philip  Jessup,  the  architect  of  our  far- 
eastern  policy;  and  a  host  of  other  adminis- 
tration offlcials  testified  as  clUiracter  wit- 
nesses for  Alger  Hiss. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  a  fine.  Demo- 
cratic United  States  attorney,  Tom  Utirphy. 
tbat  despite  the  road  blocks  which  seemed 
to  be  placed  tn  the  way  of  the  prosecution  he 
saw  the  case  through  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. But  tbe  tragedy  for  the  United  States 
Is  that,  if  administration  officials  had  Inves- 
tigated these  charges  when  they  were  first 
made  12  years  ago,  we  might  have  struck  a 
body  blow  at  the  Communist  conspiracy:  a 
blow  which  could  well  have  stopped  tbe 
atomic  spy  ring  before  it  ever  got  started. 

The  failure  of  this  administration  to  de- 
velop an  effective  program  to  meet  the  activ- 
ities of  the  fifth  column  in  tbe  United  Statea 
is  Its  most  vulnerable  point. 

Again  we  ask  ourselves.  Will  a  Republican 
administration  do  any  better? 

NO  COMiniNISTS  Of  TBZ  CLOSET 

I  know  In  this  case  that  I  can  safely  say 
without  contradiction  that  the  l^epublicans 
will  do  much  better.  The  Republican  Party 
has  some  faults,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  when  we  have  faults  we  should 
recognlae  and  correct  them,  rather  than  to 
defend  and  condone  them.  Bu^:  one  thing 
can  be  said  to  our  credit  whicli  cannot  be 
said  for  the  party  in  power.  That  is,  tbat  we 
have  never  had  the  support  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  the  past.  We  have  never  asked  for 
that  support.  We  do  not  hare  It  now.  and 
we  shall  never  ask  for  It  or  accept  it  in  the 
future.  And  for  that  reason  a  Republican 
administration,  we  can  be  s\n'e.  will  conduct 
a  thorough-going  bouse  cleaning  of  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers  in  the  administra- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  because  we 
have  no  fear  of  finding  any  Communist  skele- 
tons in  our  political  closet. 

It  ts  essential  that  our  program  be  one 
which  is  fair,  sane.  Intelligent,  and  effective. 
Indiscriminate  name  calling  and  prof  easlonal 
Red  baiting  can  hurt  our  cause  more  than  it 
can  help  It.    But  there  is  no  greater  service 


that  a  Republican  admlnlatratJon  can  render 
to  this  country  than  to  reatore  the  oonfldenoa 
of  the  people  In  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of 
our  Government  olBclato  In  Waahlngton. 

And  so  we  have  seen  tbe  neoeaalty  for  mili- 
tary strength,  economic  strength,  and  an 
effective  program  of  internal  security.  Many 
will  contend  that  such  a  program  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  danger  which  confronts 
us.  But  we  can  do  all  this  and  still  loee. 
What  we  must  do  is  to  recognlae  the  eeaenttal 
nature  of  the  conflict  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

What  Is  communism?  It  Is  an  Idea.  It  la 
an  evil  Idea.  It  Is  wrong;  but  it  is  an  Idea 
which  has  a  tremendoualy  malignant  and 
potent  appeal  all  over  the  world  and  rl|;bt 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  an  Idea 
been  destroyed  by  bullets  or  defMited  by  a 
law.  We  are  not  going  to  have  real  peace 
and  real  security  In  the  world  until  we  begin 
to  win  tbe  conflict  that  is  going  on  through- 
out the  world  today  for  the  minds,  for  the 
hearts,  and  for  the  souls  of  men. 

You  say,  "Well,  arent  we  wlnnmg  it?"  And 
the  answer  Is  that  here  where  we  should  be 
tbe  strongest  we  unfortunately  are  the 
weakest. 

XKErrxcnrx  dqujuh 

Again,  let's  look  at  the  record.  .After 
spending  930.000 .000. 000  for  economic  and 
military  aid  abroad,  we  find  that  in  thu  re- 
cent French  and  lUllan  elections  the  Com- 
mimlats  numerically  retained  virtually  the 
aame  strength  that  they  had  6  years  ago. 

And  look  at  the  situation  In  the  United 
States.  What  kind  of  people  become  Com- 
munista  here?  What  kind  of  people,  fer  ex. 
ample,  were  Alger  Hiss,  Lee  Preasman.  Nathan 
Witt,  John  Abt.  William  Remington? 

I  know  them  alL  I  have  queatloned  them. 
and  know  their  backfptmnds.  First,  they 
were  all  bom  right  here  In  the  United  States. 
Second,  they  were  all  graduatea  to  a  man  of 
the  beet  coUeges  and  unlTaraltlea  of  tbla 
country.  Third,  they  had  tbe  beat  Oovam- 
ment  Jobs,  paying  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year 
when  they  were  engaging  in  theee  actlvltlea. 
And,  finally,  not  one  of  them  did  what  he  did 
for  money.  He  did  It  becatise  somehow, 
somewhere,  he  loet  faith  In  the  Amarlcan 
system,  and  he  was  willing  to  do  anything, 
engage  in  espionage,  rxm  the  risk  of  dla- 
grace  for  himself  and  for  his  family  In  order 
to  Impose  the  Cotnmunlst  system  of  slavery 
and  totalltartantem  upon  ua  and  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world. 

If  we  fall  so  miserably  in  selling  people  of 
this  type  from  good  families  with  good  back- 
groxinds  on  the  Ideals  of  Justice  and  freedom 
and  democracy  as  we  know  them,  what  can 
we  expect  abroad?  What  can  we  expect  In 
India?  What  can  we  expect  In  Italy,  and  In 
France,  and  In  the  other  crltlf;al  areas  where 
the  battle  of  Ideas  Is  being  waged?  What  is 
the  answer? 

The  answer  is  to  tell  the  truth,  the  truth 
about  communlam  and  the  truth  about  our 
own  system.  And  the  example  we  set  tn  the 
United  States  will  be  decisive  in  determin- 
ing the  outcome  of  this  phase  of  tbe  struggle 
m  which  we  are  engaged. 

MOaAL  OBCAOCNCX 

Tbat  brings  me  to  my  last  point,  probably 
tbe  most  important  of  aU.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  on  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  world,  it  Is  true,  is  looking  to 
us  for  military  support  and  economic  aid. 
But  above  all.  the  world  lotAs  to  tbe  United 
States  to  furnish  the  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  which  the  free  nations  must  have 
,  If  they  are  to  defeat  the  forces  of  slavery  and 
totalltarl&alsm.  And  I  say  that  the  greeteat 
task  we  hitve  in  the  United  States  is  to  re- 
establish the  high  moral  standards  of  Oov- 
emment  service  which  have  been  respcmsl- 
blc  for  our  great  success  as  a  nation  bi  the 
past,  and  arhlch  are  so  sadly  lacking  today. 
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^g«in,  let  MM  look  »t  the  record  o«  the  »d- 
mlnUtrmtlon  on  thla  scon. 

This  li  tl»e  ■dmlntotratlon  which  hae  & 
record  »  b«d  that  Look  magazine  in  an  ar- 
ticle aptly  entitled  -The  Scandalom  Te«n  ' 
set  forth  and  documented  over  900  eeparat* 
examplea  of  moral  decay,  vice,  and  corrup- 
tion involvtn*  membera  at  the  admlnlatni- 

tlon. 
Let  UB  look  at  aome  of  the  typl*-*!  caaea. 
tx  White  Eom*  aecretary  tuma  up  with  a 
§9.000  natural  royal  paatel  mink  coat,  the 
purchaae  of  which  had  been  arranged  by  an 
attorney  tor  wboM  cllenU  her  huaband  hnd 
ezert«d  mdnence  In  obtaining  HFC  loana. 

And  the  defenae  of  the  admlnlatratlon  7 
-Thare  waa  nothing  lUeftal." 

A  geiMral  attached  to  the  White  Houae 
ttaJt  pu«a  on  preaaiire  k>  that  a  perfume 
manufactnxer  geta  favored  treatment  In  ob- 
taining travel  prtorltiea  and  vlaaa.  and  there- 
by la  eoablad  to  raallza  proflu  hla  competl- 
ton  eould  not.  Three  thouaand  dolUrs* 
worth  oi  deep  freeze  unite  turn  up  aa  gifts 
to  membera  at  the  official  White  House 
family. 

TlM  dafant*  la,  "There  waa  nothing  llle- 
gftL" 

The  White  Houae  personnel  advlaer  puu 
on  praaeure  in  behaU  of  an  BFC  loan  for 
a  luxury  hotel  m  nortda.  After  that  time 
be  atay«  ••  a  gueat  there  free  of  change  In  a 
tai»-a-4tay  iotte. 

TlM  defense  la.  "There  was  nothti^  illegal. " 
At  •  ttane  when  the  President  la  making 
■pennlwe  about  the  neceealty  of  channeling 
all  matarlata  Into  houstng.  a  priority  la  issued 
for  eooetmetton  at  a  California  racetrack  as 
a  (veuft  ctt  White  House  preasure  The  oper- 
atonT  of  ttif  track  contribute  H.OOO  to  tJie 
Democnitte  Nattonal  CXnnmlttee  in  the  next 
electlor. 

Tbe  (Menae  to.  "There  waa  noth^Ag  illegal." 

fnoarrr  atrra  ooMTBiBUTioir 

At  •  tim»  wlien  tbe  President  condenms 
j««»M«i%y  Qu  the  eommodlty  marketa  and 
wmntB  tiMt  grfttn  prices  ahould  not  be  Kub- 
)set  to  ttas^  greed  at  apaculators.  it  to  found 
tbAt  OM*  100  oAetala  and  employees  at  hto 
sdBklBtotrtttkm  ted  specolative  tranaactlans 
totslliV  9313,000,000  In  the  commodity  mar- 
kets sad  ttast  hto  own  physician.  Dr.  Orahiun, 
bad  SB  Isvestasnt  of  at  least  $^JOOO.  The 
doetor'B  snewsr  was  that  be  did  not  know 
tbst  gmte  was  a  commodity,  and.  anyway,  he 
SBld.  "Than  waa  nothing  UlegaL" 

Over  — «^  over  again  we  note  the  familiar 
lefrmln.  ntlMre  was  nothing  illegal."  In 
otlMT  words,  tbe  atsodard  of  conduct  of  the 
at  tbto  admlntotrstlon  to  whether 
tk»a  are  technically  within  the  let- 
tar  of  tbe  law  rmtber  thsn  whether  tbey  are 
ilgbt  or  wrong. 

A  flaaste  ecmmlttee  to  now  condtKtlng  ln« 
iwUgstlrMH  for  tbe  purpose  of  Uylng  down 
a  set  ot  ratoe  to  Inatnict  Oovemment  tm- 
Iriofaes  on  what  standards  they  abould  fol- 
low iB  flOCMliaetlng  tbe  bueineae  of  tbetr  oiBoes. 
I  asy  tbst  wben  tbe  time  has  come  that  an 
sdBBtotatrstlon  baa  to  have  a  oongreeaiOQAl 
coBUBSittss  tell  Its  employees  tbe  dlflerexioe 
lieCaeii  rlfbt  and  wrong,  the  time  has  come 
to  get  a  Dew  admintotratlon  made  up  of 
IndlTldtiato  who  know  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong. 

OUSBUPIiOH    COWSOHD 

Wbst  to  tbe  attitude  of  tbe  President  iind 
hto  oAetal  family  on  tbto  obvioua  corruption 
^rbtcb  estots  in  hto  admintotratlon?  "^rbe 
Piesldsat  said  on  Marcb  It,  and  Z  quoU. 
"AU  of  mf  people  are  booest."  Sscrctary 
Hwatlng  in  Denver  Just  a  few 
kSSld.'Tbe  maral  standard  of  tbto 
to  of  tbe  blfbast,"  Tbsaa 
ijnkial  statanents  alona  are  cufl- 
ckMst  to  dtaqotttf y  ttito  admlntotratloa  from 
laiMtBliV  ta  oAos.  We  have  had  oorruptioa 
fealoi*  tn  our  htotcsy.  but  zwver  before  In 
oiar  hlrtory  have  we  seen  corruption  dsfvaded 


and  condoned  by  those  In  high  places,  i: 
they  won't  recognize  or  admit  that  corrup- 
tion exists,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  cleaa 
it  out? 

Can  the  Republicans  do  r  better  Job""  We 
can.  and  we  must.  Our  greatest  respnrv'.i- 
bl'lty  when  we  cxime  to  power  Is  to  restore 
again  the  moral  Integrity  of  our  Naf.i  iml 
Oovemmcnt.  And  let  me  say  this,  thnt 
wherever  we  find  Immorality,  wherever  we 
find  a  breach  of  public  trust,  those  who  are 
guilty  should  be  removed  from  the  positions 
they  hold  whether  they  are  in  our  party  or 
In  the  other  party. 

Let  U8  begin  by  declaring  right  now  th;^t 
the  Republican  Party  will  not  ask  for  i'.nd 
will  not  acept  any  political  contrlbti'n  r.s 
from  questionable  sources.  There  are 
plenty  or  honest  God-fearing  A:nenr;>:.- 
who  have  a  vital  enough  interest  in  getuii,^ 
a  new  administration  In  Washington  ih.it 
they  will  make  the  contributions  necessary 
to  put  on  an  effective  campaign.  This  coun- 
try cannot  afford  another  adminlsuauon 
which  must  pay  off  political  debts  to  the 
machine  poliUclans,  the  vice  overlords,  ai.d 
the  underground  racketeers  whose  contribu- 
tions helped  the  administration  come  to 
power. 

In  establishing  the  standard  of  condu't 
for  offlcl&ls  of  our  administration,  let  ui  ao 
Republicans  recognize  this  principle— that 
the  greatness  of  a  free  people  depends  not 
upon  whether  Its  public  servants  meet  the 
legal  mlnlmuma  for  conduct  set  by  tbe  law, 
but  it  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
public  servants  exceed  those  minimum 
standards  In  their  conduct.  If  we  raise  .such 
a  standard,  we  shall  restore  again  the  faith 
of  the  people  In  the  honesty,  morality,  and 
Integrity  of  their  Government  officials  and 
we  shall  set  an  example  for  all  the  world  to 
see  of  the  heights  free  men  can  reach  In  guv- 
efnlng  themselves. 

AW  AicxaiCAM-axprnH-iCAN  psocr.m* 
So,  in  conclusion,  I  submit  that  this  Is  a 
program  which  we  as  Americans  and  a.s  Rf- 
publlcans  can  and  should  support;  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  designed  to  meet  the  threat 
which  Is  presented  to  our  security  by  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy:  Keep 
the  United  States  militarily  strong  Keep 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  strong  and  sound 
and  productive  and  free.  Deve'op  a  fair  and 
effective  program  of  Internal  security.  And 
above  all.  mount  a  mighty  Ideological  offen- 
sive which  will  prove  to  peoples  everywhere 
that  the  hope  of  the  world  doee  not  lie  in 
turning  toward  dictatorship  of  any  type,  but 
that  it  lies  in  developing  a  strong,  a  free. 
and  an  intelligent  democracy. 

At  the  present  time  negotiations  are  being 
eonducted  which  may  bring  the  Korean  vat 
to  a  close.  At  best,  unfortunately,  we  can 
only  hope  for  an  uneasy  truce.  There  will 
be  a  temptauon.  U  such  a  truce  Is  arrani;;ed, 
for  tbe  United  States  and  the  free  nations 
to  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security. 
to  go  back  to  politics  as  usual,  business  ns 
usual,  and  government  as  usuhI,  We  niuat 
not  tot  that  happen.  It  is  esseniuil  thai  \^e 
remain  strong.  If  we  desire  to  remain  tree. 
There  to  no  question  as  to  the  outoine. 
We  and  the  nations  on  our  side  have  the 
people:  we  have  the  productive  power;  we 
have  tbe  reaources  which  will  bring  victory; 
and.  what  is  most  important,  we  are  on  the 
right  aide — the  side  of  freedom,  of  truth,  of 
Justice,  aa  against  godless  toialltartanism. 
slSTcry,  and  opfo'ession.  All  that  we  need 
la  leadership— -courageous,  strong,  decent. 
firm.  American  leadezabip. 

KPAXTXSAir    StTPPOKT 

Let  the  Young  Republicans  of  America 
piedgs  themselves  to  give  the  Nation  the 
Issdsrahlp  It  needs.  Let  us  pledge  ourselves 
to  develop  a  program  which  will  command 
the  support  of  all  Americans  who  recognize 
tbe  need  for  new  leaderahlp.     Let  ua  never 


f  irget  that  there  are  millions  of  De  nocrau. 
as  well  as  Republicans,  who  have* list  con- 
fidence In  the  present  admlnlstratian.  and 
who  will  support  a  Republican  cancldate  In 
1952  provided  he  advocates  a  program  based 
rn  -:ue  American  principles.  L«t  us  remem- 
ber that  it  Is  not  the  party  label  we  bear 
bu*  -lie  principles  for  which  we  staid  which 
cuui.: 

Never  has  a  party  or  a  people  had  \  greater 
cause  than  we  have.  The  hopes  an  1  aspira- 
tions of  the  free  people  on  this  sit  e  of  the 
irun  curtftln  and  of  peoplei-  who  w;  nt  to  be 
tree  r.n  the  other  side  of  the  Iror  curtain 
dei^-nd  up<ir.  whether  we  meet  the  ;hallenge 
which  confronts  us. 

I  h.i'-e  no  doubt  that  If  the  yojng  men 
and  vrjmen  in  the  Republican  Pary  accept 
ai.a  meet  this  challenge,  they  wll,  lead  us 
tr.  j  i^reat  and  overwhelming  victor.'  In  1952, 
A  victory  fur  the  party,  yet.  but  whi.t  Is  more 
imp* -riant,  a  victory  for  the  principles  which 
have  made  our  party  and  our  Nat  on  great. 


Let's  Look  at  the  Recoril 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAIiKS 


or 


HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  wissouBi 
IN  l-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3EN1-ATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr  MOULDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today. 
during  the  present  critical  and  danger- 
ous period  of  international  affairs — 
when  it  is  imperative  that  tlie  people 
of  our  great  and  powerful  Nation  be 
united  together  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  security  and  world  i)eace — we 
hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  pessimist  and 
those  who  practice  political  chicanery. 
We  hear  them  on  the  radio  and  read 
their  columns  in  the  newspapers.  They 
carry  on  a  continuous  propagandizing 
smear  campaign  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  all  blanches  of 
our  Government. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  poli- 
ticians, whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
19'52  elections,  are  filling  the  air  with 
Dombasting  misrepresentation 5  and  de- 
mands for  official  scalps.  Their  strategy 
is  to  confuse  and  to  create  doubts,  which, 
they  hope,  will  react  at  the  polls  against 
the  Democratic  administration.  Such 
fal.->e  and  slanderous  smearing  attacks 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  important  officials  oi  our  Gov- 
ernment by  ambitious  politicians  under- 
mines faith  of  the  people  in  our  coun- 
try It  may  or  may  not  occur  to  such 
political  critics  that  by  conf  jsing  and 
dividuii;  the  American  public.  Ihey  are  in 
fact  doing  a  great  disservice  U)  America. 
In  these  grave  times  of  peril,  ii.  is  impor- 
tant above  all  else  for  Americans  to  keep 
a  united  front. 

As.  for  example,  a  Republican  poli- 
tician recently  attempted  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Gen.  George  Marshall,  one 
of  the  truly  great  figures  of  American 
history.  In  his  practice  oi  politic&l  chi- 
canery, he  had  the  colossal  effrontery 
to  say  bhat  General  Marshall  has  been 
associated  with  a  conspiracy  to  weaken 
the  United  States  to  the  end  that  It  shall 
fina.Iy  fall  victim  to  Soviet  inlriKue  from 
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within  and  Russian  mihtary  might  from 
without. 

In  measuring  the  aims  and  results  of 
the  Korean  war.  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  Korea  is  a  test,  or  battle,  in  the 
great  conflict,  a  hot  spot  in  the  cold  war 
with  communism.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  real  enemy  is  not  the  North 
Koreans  or  the  Red  Chinese.  They  are 
but  pawns  of  the  real  foe.  The  real 
enemy  is  an  ideology  that  poisons  the 
minds  of  m^n  and  destroys  human  free- 
dom, and  il  is  personified  and  controlled 
by  a  little  c^roup  of  power-hungry  men 
in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration in  holding  the  free  world  firm 
against  communism  stands  as  clear  and 
permanent  as  marble.  Republican  prop- 
agandists may  try  to  distort  and  obscure 
but  they  cannot  era.se  that  record. 

One  of  the  commonest  charges  which 
the  McCarthys  and  the  Tafts  are  trying 
to  pin  on  the  Truman  administration  is 
that  the  Government's  p>olicy  has  been 
one  of  appeasement  of  communism. 
This  charge  has  been  repeated  so  often 
by  orators  of  the  Republican  Party  that 
some  people  may  be  gullible  enough  to 
believe  it.  It  behooves  us  to  examine 
this  charge  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as 
shown  by  the  true  record  of  the  Truman 
administration. 

Since  Harry  Truman  entered  the 
White  Hou^e  6  years  ago  there  have  been 
five  major  American  entries  in  the  field 
of  foreign  aflfairs.  These  five  entries 
have  been  of  transcendent  importance. 
They  are  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Atlan- 
tic Pact,  and  military  action  or  force  to 
stop  communistic  aggression  in  Korea. 

The  Truman  doctrine  was  announced 
March  12.  1947.  by  the  President  in  his 
historic  address  before  Congress.  It 
called  for  8400,000.000  in  aid  and  Amer- 
ican military  arid  economic  advisers  to 
stop  the  spread  of  militant  communism 
In  Europe. 

Has  the  Truman  doctrine  worked? 
The  record  is  clear,  Tuikey  and  Greece 
at  that  time  were  under  heavy  Soviet 
pressure.  Greece  was  torn  by  Commu- 
nist-inspired civil  war.  With  American 
help  the  Reds  were  defeated  in  Greece. 
and  Turkey  was  shored  up  against  the 
Commurust  tide. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  proposed  June 
5.  1947.  by  Gen,  George  C,  Marshall, 
then  our  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  the 
same  great  American,  the  same  out- 
standing patriot,  who  is  now  serving  as 
our  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  is  the 
same  great  man  whom  Joe  McCarthy 
has  the  gall  to  accuse  of  conspiracy  to 
betray  his  country. 

In  December  1947  Congress  put  the 
Marshall  plan  into  law.  enacting  legisla- 
tion designed  to  help  European  nations 
build  up  their  economy  and  resist  Com- 
munist infiltration  and  propaganda.  It 
was  passed  at  a  session  in  Congress  called 
express^'  by  President  Tiuman  for  that 
purpose.  The  first  ECA  appropriation 
was  for  $450,000,000  to  strengthen  China, 
France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  all  then 
under  heavy  pressure  from  the  Kremlin 
and  its  agents.  Again  the  record  is  clear; 
except  in  China,  the  results  speak  for 
themselves. 


Forced  to  admit  that  our  Government 
had  stood  firm  against  communism  in 
Europe.  Senator  Taft  has  argued  that 
appeasement  has  been  the  policy  in  Asia. 
Again,  what  are  the  facts? 

Since  the  Japanese  war  lords  surren- 
dered aboard  the  battleship  M'lssouri  on 
September  2.  1945,  our  Government  gave 
Chiang  Kai-shek  loans  and  grants  total- 
ing more  than  $2,000,000,000.  On  top  of 
that,  we  gave  to  Chiang  Kai-.sheks  Na- 
tionalist Government  armaments  that 
originally  cost  us  more  than  another  bil- 
lion dollars.  Considering  the  additional 
fact  that  all  this  aid  was  frittered  away 
and  lost  through  the  ineptitude  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Chiang  regime,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  State  Depjirtment  is 
wary  of  placing  future  bets  on  Chiang 
Kai-shek? 

Next  to  the  Korean  intervention,  per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  and  dramatic 
single  action  by  the  Truman  administra- 
tion to  halt  communism  was  the  Berlin 
airlift.  By  cutting  oflf  food  and  fuel  sup- 
plies, the  Russians  were  trying  lo  bring 
West  Berlin  to  her  knees  and  to  force  the 
British  and  Americans  out  of  the  city. 
Because  the  Truman  administration 
acted  with  prompt  courage.  Berlin  was 
saved  and  the  free  peoples  of  Europe 
were  lifted  from  despair. 

Fourth  major  entry  in  the  free  world's 
program  to  stop  communism  was  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  This  treaty  joined  the 
free  nations — the  democracies  of  the  At- 
lantic area — in  a  common  security  agree- 
ment for  at  least  20  years.  Members 
pledged  themselves  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  one  or  more  of  them  in 
Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  attack  against  all.  In  the 
event  of  such  attack,  the  signatory  na- 
tions are  pledged  to  bring  armed  force  to 
the  aid  of  the  nation  which  is  attacked. 
It  is  under  this  pact  that  General  Eisen- 
hower is  now  in  Europe  building  up  a 
combined  armed  force,  which  will  stand 
to  resist  Communist  aggression,  and  the 
only  reason  the  Republican  politicians 
do  not  criticize  and  smear  General  Eisen- 
hower is  that  they  believe  or  hope  he  is  a 
Republican, 

The  Korean  Communists,  with  Joe 
Stalin  quarterbacking  as  usual,  crossed 
the  thirty -eighth  parallel  June  25. 1950 — 
just  1  year  ago.  The  United  States 
promptly  took  the  lead  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  rally  the  free  nations  against 
this  brutal  aggression.  American  air  and 
naval  forces  were  put  on  the  side  or  the 
South  Korean  defenders  almost  at  once, 
and  within  a  few  days  American  ground 
troops  were  sent  in. 

The  Truman  doctrine,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  the  Korean  intervention — here  are 
five  great,  courageous  acts  by  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  determined — with 
the  American  public  behind  it — to  stop 
the  march  of  commimism  and  preserve 
world  peace  if  possible.  Only  by  halting 
the  first  Red  scourge  and  turning  it  back 
in  Korea,  and  by  building  up  the  will  and 
ability  of  free  peoples  everywhere  to 
resist,  can  war  possibly  be  avoided. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  poli- 
ticians who  now  accuse  the  Democratic 
administration  of  appeasement  because 


il  would  not  authorize  the  risk  of  a 
world  atomic  war  by  bombing  Manchuria 
and  China — are  the  same  politicians  who 
said  Truman  was  a  warmonger  for  send- 
ing troops  into  Korea.  These  same  poll- 
ticians.  who  1  year  ago  accused  Truman 
of  exceedin?  his  powers  when  he  stood 
firm  against  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea,  now  cry  appeasement  because  he 
wisely  avoids  expending  American  man- 
power and  resources  in  a  war  with  China 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  The  same 
ambitious  politicians  also  opposed  aid  to 
Turkey.  Greece  Germany,  Prance,  Italy, 
and  other  free  countries  of  Europe — for 
defense  against  communism. 

Yes;  they  are  the  same  politicians, 
who  are  now  pursuing  their  strategy  of 
confusion  and  propaganda  and  laying  a 
smoke  screen  behind  which  to  fool  the 
voters  in  1952 

Has  the  United  Nations  intervention 
in  Korea  been  justified?  History,  of 
course,  will  tell  the  final  answer,  but 
defirute  results  can  now  be  seen.  The 
spread  of  communism  has  now  been 
slowed  if  not  stopped  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  The  best  armies  of  Red 
China  have  l>een  broken  and  defeated 
on  the  Korean  peninsula.  The  mj'th  of 
Red  China's  invincible  hordes  has  been 
shattered  In  India,  in  China  itself,  the 
will  to  resist  the  Red  scourge  has  been 
bolstered. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniver- 
saiT  of  the  Korean  war.  Associated  Press 
correspondents  in  10  key  spots  through- 
out the  world  were  asked  to  survey  world 
prospects  for  peace  or  future  war.  The 
question  submitted  was :  Have  the  year's 
developments  brought  another  world  war 
nearer,  or  made  it  more  remote?  Here 
are  their  opinions,  and  I  quote  from 
Washington.  D,  C,  newspapers  of  June 
17.   1951: 

With  some  Ifs.  the  consensus  Is  that  the 
w^orld  of  today  Is  farther  from  general  war 
than  It  was  a  year  ago.  The  strength  of  the 
democracies  Is  growing  steadily.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated In  deeds  as  well  as  words  Its  will 
to  resist  aggression  These  are  some  of  the 
factors  that  raise  western  hopes  that  the  free 
peoples*  fire  departments  are  In  better  shape 
to  control  the  sparks  that  might  set  off 
world  war  III  than  they  were  In  June  1950, 

The  life  of  every  American  boy  is 
precious  beyond  evaluation.  That  es- 
sentially, is  the  difference  between  the 
free  world  and  the  world  of  Communist 
dictatorship.  Here  the  individual,  his 
life,  his  liberties,  and  his  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, is  the  source  and  the  end  ol  all 
authority.  Under  communion  the  in- 
dividual has  no  rights,  no  liberties,  and 
his  life  is  meaningless  except  as  how  he 
can  serve  his  masters. 

The  heroic  men  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  Korea  have  not  died 
in  vain.  They  gave  their  lives,  along 
with  their  allies  from  other  nations,  to 
buy  time  by  which  the  free  world  has 
been  armed  and  inspired  to  defend  it- 
self, and  ultimately  to  see  the  downfall 
of  despotic  communism  everywhere. 

The  American  soldiers  in  Korea  have 
made  a  heroic  fight,  and  many,  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  for  the  only  hope  for 
world  peace.  The  United  Nations  must 
win  the  test  in  Korea  and  forever  make 
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clear  to  ruthless  totalitarian  govern- 
ments ihat  they  will  not  tolerate  ag- 
gresskm.  We  must  a.ssemble  all  of  our 
great  forces  and  power  to  crush  the 
godkas  slavery  of  communism  when  and 
wherever  it  raises  its  ugly  head  of  ag- 
gression. 

We  have  learned  throughout  world 
history  that  the  fight  for  liberty  and 
free  government  never  is  ended.  Only 
the  farsighted  nations  that  are  wuling 
to  undergo  the  necessary  sacrifices  sur- 
vive. 

In  the  words  of  Tom  Paine: 
ThcM  ar«  tfie  tlmea  thai  try  men's  soula. 
The  summer  soldier  »nd  the  sunshme  pa- 
tr;o;  will.  In  this  crisis.  ahrlnJt  frcm  the 
serrlce  of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands 
It  now  de«*rv»s  the  love  and  thanKs  of  man 
•nd  woman. 

Every  human  who  believes  in  God  and 
Christianity  throughout  the  world  is 
trusting  America's  leadership.  Provi- 
dence has  given  us  freedom,  democracy, 
prosperity,  power,  arul  strength.  May 
we  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
accept  our  responsibility  so  that  future 
generations  can  enjoy  self-government, 
freedun.  and  liberty. 

To  that  end  I  pledge  myself  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  to  that  end  Ameri- 
cana must  remain  united  and  deter- 
mined. To  that  end.  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  politicians  who  seek  to  hide 
th«  facts  and  distort  the  record  for  their 
own  aelflsh.  partisan  purposes. 


Baptist    CoBfcatioa    Rcafinns 
•I  tkc  Uaitcd  NatioBs 


BarriNsiON  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   AXKANSAS 

Df  ISB  HOnSK  OF  RKPRSSENTAITVES 
Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  HATS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  tbe  discussion  which  followed  the  ad- 
dress of  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ifinourl  [Bfr.  AuMSTtoifcl  on  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy,  reference  was 
made  to  the  interest  w^hich  a  committee 
of  Baptists  had  exhibited  in  the  forma- 
tion of  th«  United  Nations.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  serred  as  secretary 
of  tbe  oonmittee  which  observed  pro- 
fwifdtngs  at  San  Francisco  in  1945.  In 
another  meeting  in  San  Francisco  In 
June  of  this  year,  the  Southern  Baptist 
CoaTentkm  reafBrmed  its  support  of  the 
United  Nations  and  approved  other  rec- 
ommendations with  reference  to  social 
and  political  issues,  submitted  by  the 
eonrention's  social-service  commission. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude all  of  the  recommendations: 
z.  ouMCMWiwo  wcTzaaex  alcobol 

We  mwMiiiwiml '. 

1.  TlMit  tlia  e(»tv»ntlon  lealBrm  tt«  con- 
alBttat  pnT******  u  nptmma  tn  rMohrttona 
pamd  to  leont  j—n  oppaslng  tb*  unprtn- 
^riad  and  miiliHirtt  ig  MlwrUatni  by  pr«M, 
radio,  sod  man  r«o*nUy  by  ttlavlslon. 

t.  That  we  eonUnue  to  use  the  plvilege 
nf  loeal  optloii  u  a  mean*  both  to  control 
to  sltelnat*  tbe  inctuatry. 


3  Tha;  wf  cooporaTr  'Alr.hni  r.ur  sever  i: 
Stales  w.th  the  r€-C',«n.zrd  tempera:ice  ,ib;v n- 
cies  whose  objectivps,  are  consistent  ■■viUi 
ChrU'Un  Ideals  of  s>,fcrieT.y  -irid  cr.ic  rli^tri.- 
oiisress. 

II.   L-?NrEP.N;.VG   THE  SALE  AND   USE  If    NASCOTICS 

We  recjcriTTiend 

1  That  ih«'  churchps  rixiperntltii;  w.-h  '^.is 
convention  ?;tve  careful  study  to  ihf  ra;  .riiy 
frowlna  anci  serimis  pr''^;pm  nf  rlr'i<  addic- 
tion, especially  where  It  Ir.volves  teen-age 
boys  and  girls. 

2.  ri^Ht  we  undertake  In  mir  rh;;rrhes  ,i  i 
schools  to  educate  our  {.ve^ipie  m.  the  dfv  i~- 
tatln,5  effects  of  narcotics. 

3.  That  we  stroiiirly  arpe  uur  p'-ople  to 
support  (  hanges  ir;  prfsent  narcotic  laws 
In  order  to  imp...se  more  severe  penalties 
upon  those  convUted  of  narcotic  violations 

ni.     CONCTPVING     CRIME     A.ND     CAMBMNG 

We   recommend: 

1.  That  i.nis  c-  :ivp:i-.ir u;  ex'e:ui  its  -^ra'eful 
support  to  the  mennbers  of  the  Se'ia'e  Crime 
Committee  for  the  fearless  and  thi n  uiJh 
Job  which  they  are  doln?  to  cxfx.se  the 
crime  and  eambluj^  syndicates  of  this  r.)ua- 
try  We  are  pr':'Ud  that  two  uut.~*a!idtnL^ 
leaders  cf  the  committee  are  fell  .w  Bap- 
tist.'i — Senator  Kftau-.-er  and  Sen.t'or  Toefy. 

2.  We  further  reC(>rnmend  thn'  Mr 
churches  oppo-^-e  any  efTort^s  to  letra  .7^- 
gambling  &b  a  supijosed  solution  t'3  the  pr  b- 
lem. 

3.  We  urge,  with  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee, that  State  and  IikrI  authiirines  taHe 
full  advantage  uf  the  Information  tuicoverrd 
In  the  recent  investlsaticms  tn  pM-'^-ie  r*^- 
lentlesaly  the  prosecution  of  criminals.  :i::d 
criminal   Institutions 

rv     CONCERNING  THI    THREAT    OF   TltF    MILrTARI- 
ZATION   OF    AMKRTCA 

We  recommend 

1  That  this  convention  re;ifflrm  Its  prp. 
vtous  pleadings  to  our  lead^^rs  of  Oi  vern- 
ment  to  strive  contlnuouslv  toward  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  world  peace  and  n  t  t^i  surr»-n- 
der  to  the  idea  of  the  inevlt,ibili:y  oi  '."..i:  - 
nor  to  lead  us  headlong  Uito  a  mllitariZfd 
state  In  whl-'h  regimentation  w^u'.d  de--T  , 
the  Drocess  of  our  tree  and  demfxra^ic  way 
of  life. 

T     CONCZKNINC    THi:    rvrTED     NATIONS    ORC^.M- 
ZATION 

We  recommend : 

1.  That  this  convention  call  upon  our 
Baptist  people  to  give  renewed  supp*'.rt  to 
the  work  and  objective  of  the  United  Nations 
Orgauizat.nn,  Ihis  is  an  h  <ur  In  which  ad- 
verse world  conditions  have  caused  numv  "  > 
lose  faith,  but  because  the  e;Ti  r*s  f  ■:.« 
United  Nations  represent  the  best  f>t; -';^.,• 
meAru — not  only  to  lead  us  to  wirld  o.':ioe, 
but  to  brlnR  enlightenment,  hea:"h  and 
Improved  conditions  of  living  to  barlcward 
countries — we  would  therefore  unitf  with 
oliier  freedoai-lo\ing  people  around  the 
world  In  our  mt ral  support  of  the  Ui.r.od 
Nations. 


A  C««se-Fire  It  Desirable,  but  It  Raises 
Problems 


A    Cease- Piar    Is    DEsntABLC,    but    It    Raises 

Problems 

The  fctar  has  made  It  clear  It  favors  a 
cea.se-flre  in  Korea.  An  armistice  will  ac- 
knowledEe  the  simple  fact  that  nothing  can 
be  settled  by  further  klllini;  In  Korea.  It 
w  :ii:d  be  Inexcusable  not  to  acltuowiedge 
t;.,i*  slm.nle  fact. 

R':'-  i:\  I'.rlcnowledglng  It,  the  American 
pe<")i>Ie  (uiEiit  to  be  very  clear  that  a  cf.v^e- 
hre  may  ai^gravate  rather  than  reduce  the 
w  )r!d  conP.lct  between  freedom  and  commu- 
ni.-iin. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  before  Red 
Ciini.i  isiiervened  .n  Korea.  Us  troops  were 
Oi  'l.e  :i;  ;r -ii  .f.::iir..st  Iiui' >china  a:<d  prep.-u- 
in.;  '.r-  ii.v.'.de  F-Tmosa.  The  Korean  wit 
'  k  the  military  pres.sure  ofl  both.  A  cease- 
r.re  tn  Kor^,'.  may  relea.'^e  Chinese  forces  for  a 
heavier  a"ack  on  Indochina,  and  revive  the 
threat  to  Formosa. 

Moreover,  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  Is  not  likely 
to  relea.se  substantial  American  forces— at 
least  not  until  the  somewhat  doubtful  busi- 
ness of  ree-siabllshlng  a  S<nith  Korean  Army 
cm  be  completed.  South  Korea  may,  In- 
dt^ed,  become  a  greater  rather  than  a  smaller 
burden  on  .American  resources  while  It  Is 
be   •>?  rehnblllrated. 

The  end  of  open  warfare  In  Korea  Is  likely 
to  l:>e  followed  by  a  serious  let-down  In  the 
free  world's  preparations  to  balance  commu- 
nisms  military  newer.  Both  Charles  E.  Wll- 
son  and  President  Truman  have  expressed 
ai.xiety  dtjout  such  a  let-dow^u  in  America. 
N.)  one  so  far  has  a-sked  how  serious  a  let- 
ti  oAii  uii:  ix-cur  m  Western  Europe.  The  Star 
!■?  ir  lined  to  believe  America's  North  At- 
iT'ir  Treaty  organization  allies  may  be 
w  T'se  affected  than  America.  General  ELsen- 
h.  wer  is  having  great  trouble  now  In  getting; 
tr.e«ie  allies  to  fulfill  their  commitments.  If 
the  cease-ftre  redures  the  urgency  of  prepa- 
rations, Elsenhower's  troubles  may  multiply. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  pos« 
as  peacemaker  In  the  Korean  war  will  add 
vrrtt  fvrce  to  its  current  peace  offensive. 
RiL-ij^ia  is  winning  a  m  .ut  propaganda  vlc- 
t.  TV  by  a  Korean  cease-fire  The  Comlnform 
wii;  e.xpl'at  that  victory  to  the  limit. 

Recent  European  elections  disprove  the  no- 
tion that  communism  has  lost  Its  hold  la 
Western  Europe.  A  propaganda  victory  Is, 
tl.erefore,  a  very  serious  matter. 

When  all  factors  in  the  situation  are  ana- 
Iv7Pd.  a  Korean  cease-fire  can  be  seen  for 
wh.it  1'  !.*•  recognition  that  neither  of  the 
con'-endiug  foroes  In  the  world  can  decide 
their  dlSerences  in  Korea. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MOttnaoTA 

IN  THE  HO08E  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarfcs  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  tho 
Minneapolis  'Minn.)  Star  of  Saturday. 
June  30.  1951 : 


Why  Fight  in  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  MARSHALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  19S1 

Mr  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
America's  most  famous  Main  Street — 
Sauk  Centre.  Minn. — comes  an  editorial 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  Chuck  Rathe,  a 
World  War  11  veteran  and  editor  of  the 
Sauk  Centre  Herald,  writes  clearly  of  the 
ip.sues  in  Korea: 
Why  Fight  in  KorxA? — Peopli  Stox  Ask  th» 

Question  But  Fiohting  Uxn  Seem  To  Have 

AN    .^NSWia 

When  Navy  man  Walter  Otte  was  here  last 
.\!irf-h  i..<  t'.ie  fl.'-st  man  back  tn.'m  the  Ko- 
'.■    ..  A  ;r    hf  w.is  rt.<ked    Why  we  are  fighting 
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In   Korea?"     Otte   answered:    "We'd   rather 

fight  over  there  than  over  here." 

Pfc  Richard  Schmidt,  first  man  home  on 
Army  rotation  and  a  long-time  veteran  of 
the  campaign,  had  something  similar  to  say. 
H'jw  did  the  guys  feel  about  the  war?  "They 
wish  It  was  over  like  anybody  else,"  he  said. 
But  he  put  the  finger  on  something  else, 
too.  He  told  of  the  day  when  planes  swooped 
down  and  the  first  Red  Chinese  attack  came. 
"Our  morale  went  way  down,"  he  said.  "We 
were  scheduled  to  go  home." 

The  entry  of  Red  China  Into  the  war  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  it  existed  beyond  a 
perfunctory  civil  clash  between  southern  and 
northern  Koreans.  In  this  war  communism 
was  desperately  trying  to  swing  the  door  shut 
on  what  was  almost  the  laut  port  of  entry 
for  the  ideas  of  the  western  democracies. 

There  is  something  In  the  statement  of 
these  men  that  Is  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
in  the  arst  United  Nations  war.  Like  any 
war  America  has  fought  In,  It  Is  distasteful, 
disheartening  business.  Intensely  hated  by 
the  men  who  fight  It.  But  there  Is  resigned 
acceptance  that  sooner  or  later  it  had  to  be 
done. 

The  difference  this  time  Is  that  it  Is  soon- 
er— not  later.  The  awful  procrastination  of 
the  United  States  waiting  while  the  Issues 
become  crystal  clear  to  140.000,000  of  us 
didn't  take  place  this  time. 

But  a  lot  of  people  back  home  make  futile 
gestures  and  ask  why  we  are  fighting  in  God- 
forsaken Korea.  They  point  out  that  the 
boys  twe  refuse  to  use  the  word;  they  are 
not  boys  or  kids  at  a  football  game,  but  men 
or  guys  at  war) — they  say  the  boys  don't 
know  what  the  war  Is  all  about,  and  they 
want  to  come  home. 

American  soldiers  have  wanted  to  come 
home  from  every  war  they  have  fought  In. 
and  wanted  to  so  fiercely  that  eventually 
they  did.  They  wanted  to  come  home  from 
France  in  1918,  and  they  wanted  to  come 
home  from  wherever  they  were  from  1942  to 
1945  But  they  also  knew  the  score;  they 
knew  the  world  was  a  little  too  small  for 
characters  like  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  live 
side  by  side  with  these  same  GI's. 

But  aside  from  the  over-all  purposes  In  the 
fieht  for  Korea,  it  appears  there  are  three  ad- 
vantages in  sticking  it  out  there: 

It    has   strengthened   the   United   Nations. 
Since   June   25.    1950.   when    53    nations   en- 
dorsed action  to  repel  aggression  In  Korea, 
14  have  sent  military  units  to  the  fight  and 
30  others  have  provided  material  aid.     Sure, 
the  United  States  furnishes  the  bulk  of  It. 
The  United  States  Is  the  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist opposition.     It  is  also  the  strongest. 
The  U   N,  was  floundering  under  the  whip  of 
Communist       recalcitrance.        Perhaps       Its 
strenstli  had  never  ebbed  so  low.    The  Com- 
munists   In    the    invasion    of    South    Korea 
flaunted  thl.';  weakness  before  the  world.     It 
was    a    chip-on-the-shoulder    dare    by    the 
bully  on   the  block  who  had   always  gotten 
away  w.th  it.  until  one  day  the  rest  cf  the 
kids  decided  it  wasn't  any  fun  on  the  bKx;k 
any  n-.ire.    They  chose  to  knock  ofl  the  chip. 
It   is  a  signal  that  aggression  will   be  re- 
pelled     The  post-mortems  on  the  last   war 
have  always  Included  the  rueful  conclusion 
that    if  only  the  world  had  sought  to  stop 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Japan  back  In  the 
Ethiopian    Invasion   da\-s.   tbe  Austrian   An- 
.^chlii^s  days,  the  Sudeten  invasion  days,  the 
day  Japan  struck  China  in  the  beglnnLig  of 
her    so-called    Greater    Bast    Asia    Co-pros- 
perity Sphere.     But  we  didn't.     And  finally 
we  {oup;ht  them  when  they  felt  they  were  at 
a  peak  of  military  power  great  enough   to 
lick   the   world. 

Korea  stepped  up  the  time  table  of  military 
preparedness  for  the  United  States  and  It 
mav  have  postponed  forever  the  day  when 
the  fighting  would  take  pi  art  on  the  main 
streets  here.     There's  no  need  to  sound  dra- 


matic about  this  but  there's  no  need  either 
to  suppose  that  tbe  Communist  Line  of 
world  domination  would  end  at  the  tip  of 
the  Korean  peninsula.  It  would  go  Just 
as  far  as  we'd  let  It  go.  It  would  go  as  far 
as  It  could  by  easy  means  and  It  would  go 
beyond  them  by  force  If  necessary.  What 
Korea  accomplished  was  Instead  of  talking 
disarmament  with  Its  allies  on  the  basis  of 
a  decade  or  two,  the  United  States  has  sud- 
denly spun  Its  productive  pattern  and  Its 
military  trigger  In  the  opposite  direction. 
And  If  Russia  was  planning  on  letting  the 
western  democracies  reach  their  lowest  ebb 
of  resistance,  that  plan  Is  all  smashed  now. 
It  may  postpone  for  a  long  time  Russia's  de- 
sire  to  move  further. 

War  Is  tough,  immoral  business — and  at 
Its  lm.moral  worst.  It  is  not  easy  soon 
after  a  bitter  fight  to  condone  the  act  of 
war  again.  But  we  can  do  without  the 
apologists  who  go  about  excusing  the  U.  N. 
for  taking  part  In  Korea.  Let's  find  out  what 
happened.  The  U.  N. — nor  indeed  the  United 
States — did  not  start  the  Korean  war.  The 
armies  of  North  Korea,  admittedly  fitted  and 
trained  by  the  Russians,  were  already  In 
South  Korean  territory  when  the  U.  N.  took 
action.  Aggression — the  forceful  intent  to 
Impose  the  wUl  of  others — had  already  taken 
place.     And  make  no  mistake  about  It. 

The  price  In  Korea  Is  high.  For  United 
States  troops  the  casualty  figure  announced 
is  bver  73.000.  From  Sauk  Centre  alone  one 
Is  dead,  another  missing,  two  have  beer 
twice  wounded,  one  has  been  wounded  once, 
and  a  dozen  others  are  still  In  the  fighting. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  relatives  of  these 
men  that  this  war  Is  important  to  our  sur- 
vival. It  never  Is.  But  In  thu  week  of 
Korea's  first  anniversary  If  their  death  and 
wounds  Is  to  have  meaning,  then  people  at 
home  will  have  to  reask  the  question  of 
themselves,  quit  their  fears,  and  hope  and 
pray  that  the  free  world,  as  It  sees  Its  task. 
Is  performing  it  well  and  usefully. 

One  thing  people  can  be  certain  about. 
They  can  worry  less  about  whether  oior 
troops  know  what  they're  fighting  about. 
Soldiers  rarely  worry  about  it.  The  thing 
that's  immediate  and  present  and  a  con- 
stant Irritating  sore  Is  survival.  How  to 
get  something  to  eat.  How  to  get  a  bath. 
How  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  How  to  keep 
alive.  For  one  GI  a  war  is  one  small,  stink- 
ing area — bounded  by  how  much  he  can 
see — In  which  the  population  Is  of  two  ele- 
ments: himself  and  the  enemy. 

But  there  Is  one  more  reason  to  worry 
less  about  whether  we  know  stereotyped  rea- 
sons for  being  In  Korea.  Men  In  the  last 
war  came  to  the  sound  concltislon  there  are 
unalterable  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  When 
they  saw  German  and  Japanese  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  concentration 
camps,  the  issue  was  clear.  A  people  who 
can  spend  all  that  time  on  cruelty  haven't 
time  to  win  either  a  war  or  a  peace.  The 
Communists  are  not  far  behind  them.  A 
people  like  them  can't  be  right. 


A  Reserrut  Commeats  oa  the  Reserre 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
morning's  mail  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  expressing  his  opinion  with 


regard  to  the  R^erve  program  of  the 
armed  services.  Like  many  others  which 
I  have  heretofore  received,  this  letter  in- 
dicates dissatisfaction  with  our  present 
Reserve  program  and  points  up  the  need 
for  corrective  measures,  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  cognizant  of  the  situation  and 
is  trying  to  work  out  an  equitable  solu- 
tion. However,  to  date  very  little  action 
has  been  taken  and  as  each  day  passes 
the  morale  of  the  reservist  now  on  active 
duty  sinks  lower  and  lower. 

In  the  long-range  picture  of  our  na- 
tional-defense program,  the  reservists 
must  necessarily  play  a  very  important 
part.  We  carmot  afford — nor  do  we 
wish — to  build  a  huge  and  expensive 
military  machine.  We  must  depend 
upon  the  willing  strength  of  huge  re- 
serve forces  in  national  emergencies. 
The  present  feeling  among  reservists, 
however,  is  that  they  have  been  misled, 
misinformed  and  discriminated  against 
by  the  military  services,  and.  almost  to 
the  man,  reservists  are  vowing  that  they 
never  again  will  enter  willingly  into  any 
reserve  program. 

With  the  exception  of  the  young  man's 
name,  the  letter  I  received  this  morning 
Is  quoted  herewith  m  full: 

JXTNX  30.  1951. 
Congressman  Alxak  HtrwTiB. 
CongressTTian  of  California. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I>EA«  Sra:  How  long  will  I  have  to  stay  In 
the  Navy?  That  question  Is  not  necessarily 
originated  by  me — It  Is  on  the  ilpe  of  nearif 
every  reservist  on  active  duty.  And  th« 
Navy  refuses  to  give  us  a  direct  answer. 

Most  of  us  (veteranj)  feel  that  we  haT« 
been  cheated  and  lied  to  by  the  Navy.  We 
were  told  that  we  would  not  be  called  except 
In  the  case  of  an  all-out  war.  (In  which 
case  we  would  be  drafted  anyway.)  We  were 
told  that  the  Organized  Reserves  would  be 
called  before  the  Inactive  Reserves.  We  were 
told  that  If  such  action  were  necessary,  the 
Reserves  would  be  discharged  prior  to  the 
Regulars.  Tet,  we  were  called  In  prior  to 
any  draft  action,  and  by  no  apparent  regard 
for  Reserve  status.  (There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Inactive  Reserves  now  on  active  duty 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  Organised  Re- 
serves are  still  drawing  their  drill  pay  and 
holding  down  good  civilian  Jobs.) 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  Regulars  will  be 
discharged  upon  the  completion  of  a  1-year 
extension,  while  the  Reserves  (If  not  of  a 
critical  rate)  will  be  discharged  upon  c«m- 
pletion  of  17  to  24  months. 

Already  I  have  seen  articles  la  west-cojist 
newspapers  of  Marine  and  Air  Corps  Reserves 
being  discharged  prior  to  or  upon  comple- 
tion of  1  year's  service.  How  long  will  I 
have  to  stay  In  the  Navy?  ^ 

If  a  plan  is  needed,  here  Is  one  that  Is 
agreeable  to  everyone  I  have  talked  to: 

Months' 
Classification:  duty 

Veterans  (Inactive) -     12 

Veterans   (organized) —     15 

Regulars '  12 

Nonvets  (organized  and  inactive)—  '18 

>  Extension. 

'  Or  UMT  minimum. 

All  time  spent  In  Korea  to  coimt  two  for 
one.  This  may  be  computed  as  twice  the 
total  time  during  which  Income  tax  was  not 
required. 

I  doubt  that  my  system  will  be  used,  but 
please  do  whatever  you  can  to  answer  my 
question.  "Huw  long  wUl  1  have  to  slay  in 
the  Navy." 
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Mkttn  by  Hm.  Jums  H.  Dvff,  of  PewH 
•yiraaia,  oa  0»e  HnB^re^  •mA  Sercaty- 
Wk  Aumnary  of  Sifaiaf  of  Doda- 
nftioa  of  ladcpeadcacc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  IHJFF 

OF   PIMMSTLTAlfJA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ryiiiTiday.  JtUv  5,  1951 

Mr.  DUFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  on  July  4.  on  the  occasion 
oZ  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoiu). 
as  follows: 

H««  t  IiMtopcndcnc*  Hall  In  the  city  or 
PhlUdcIphU.  on  the  fourth  day  of  Jtily  1776 
our  fathers  proclaimed  the  signing  of  the 
Dtelarmtlon  of  Independence.  Thereby  they 
"troufbt  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
tlM  profKwitlon  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  From  the  belfry  above  un  the  Liberty 
Bell  rang  out  la  the  world  for  the  first  time 
with  a  new  voice  of  freedom — a  voice  .«.tlll 
toaard  wherever  tboee  live  who  have  a  will  to 
be  free. 

Tliaft  wae  one  of  the  great  and  glorious 
days  ot  hlatory.  What  happened  here  175 
years  ago  U  stUl  as  vital  In  the  free  portion 
ol  today's  world  aa  It  was  revolutionary  in 
the  Bkonarcblal  world  In  which  It  happened. 
On  that  day  there  was  expreaeed  here  by  a 
T^»flnT»^  government  for  the  first  time  the 
coooapt  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the 
Individual  man,  a  stirring  and  revolutionary 
new  Idea  that  government  exlata  for  the 
people  and  that  people  are  not  the  mere 
ereat\iraa  and  puppeu  of  government. 

For  centuries  before  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  people  were  governed  by 
kings  and  emperors;  by  rulers  who  inherited 
tlw  ellegrrl  right  to  govern  without  the 
oonaent  or  approval  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  axardaed  dominion.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  put  an  end  to  that  ancient 
prftenae  and  routine  when  our  forefathers 
det.lai«d  In  this  very  place  where  we  meet 
today:  "We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evldent,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
osrtaia  onallenable  rights,  that  anwng  these 
■re  Ute,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happl- 
neaa.  That  to  seciire  these  rights,  govern - 
nrnkts  are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
gowned." 

Tliat  Osctaratlon  was  a  new  and  revolu- 
tionary Idea  which  changed  the  course  of 
clTll  government  as  no  other  single  declara- 
tion had  ever  done  before. 

Besides  loosening  the  ties  that  bound  us 
to  the  mother  country  and  the  Old  World, 
the  Declaration  of  Independenoe  broke  the 
shackles  of  ihm  past  and  freed  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  from  prejudice,  from  arti- 
ficial distinction,  and  from  restrictions  and 
ImptagaoMBts  with  which  the  anclant  molds 
at  soelety  had  cramped  tbam  and  hedged 
tbamlB. 

As  In  previous  centuries  the  dlaoovery  of 
APMrlea  had  VTldsoed  the  harlK»s  of  the 
whola  wjrtd.  ao  the  Deelantlan  of  Freedom 
^ar■  In  AaiTlre.  as  the  unsllenable  right  nf 
man.  lifted  the  visions  of  men  to  stUl  other 
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new  horizons  and  mad«*  every  man  re?\ll7p 
that  his  power  to  do  wa.s  limited  onlv  by  hs 
ability  Bnd  by  hU  Inttlatlve  and  by  bis  will. 
Never  before  had  this  b^»*r\  true  Every  mr»a 
here  In  America  was  a  ltlr»g  in  hl.s  '^wn  r;s;h: 
With  courHRe  and  brains  and  the  up-'i'»cfl 
countenance  there  was  scarcely  finv  Um!'!- 
tlon  upon  the  development  of  hli<  nofe".M\li- 
tlea  and  the  bettering  of  his  sltnatlnn  !n  life 

This  was  thv  miracle  of  Amerirn  It  :s  rhia 
freedom,  comlna:  from  this  new  Idea  '  f  every 
man's  future  being  In  his  own  c  :.*ro!  ♦hat 
has  enabled  Americans  In  the  per-  rt  t  \li 
years  to  develop  from  a  narr^xv  frtr.ze  T  pe  - 
pie  along  the  eastern  seaboard  ♦  >  d-imi-a'- 
a  whole  continent  and  to  rijt.s'rl;;  ill  ^;ilier 
peoples  In  the  world  In  progress 

With  this  new  spirit  and  wUh  \*-iese  r.ev 
horizon.*  and  with  confldent.  rcli.T.'-f  ijp  r. 
the  sus;talnln;^  power  of  Divine  ;:\i:(,'.dr.rp,  the 
American  people  have  reached  he;:5h*s  never 
attained    Iwfore 

Here  in  the  United  "States  the  avenge  man 
and  woman  enjcy;  th?  bort  condition  of  ma- 
terial well-being  ever  Icncwn  At  the  same 
time  and  at  the  sam.e  phce  he  dt,l&o  enjovs 
civil  and  rellglr  us  liberties  nouhere  pxtp;'.t  i 
now  or  heretofore-  In  the  -ame  clirr..ite  '  .- 
and  In  conjunction  with  this  ^reat  expan?;'  n 
of  the  sp^lt  and  frf>edcra  of  the  imii vidua;, 
there  have  been  devel-^ped  the  great 
duties  of  production,  *he  greatest  m 
cation  of  man's  power  to  prtxluce  .tiid  • 
the  greatest  material  pri'Kpenty  f^ve: 
realized  In  the  world. 

Prom  a  combination  of  a  vaat  va: 
materlal  and  .spiritual  blosstngs.  Af  i.i 
lea  with  belief  In  and  under  Div.t.e 
ance  have  reached  this  hcur  of  grea"- 

But  as  we  celebrate  today  the  D-  (  i 
of  Independence  It  Is  Imperatlv,-  •. 
reappraise  the  value  and  nature  cl"  the  qu.^i- 
Itles  that  hav3  brought  us  to  ur  ejnineiu  " 
and  that  we  examine  cot  or.ly  'lie  patii  .-)  .- 
which  we  came  but  a.s  well  the  road  bv 
which  we  expect  to  ?..  furjvard.  Or.lv  ■  v 
Interpreting  the  events  of  the  4th  .'-;  Juiv 
1776,  In  relation  to  the  pro.:lem-s  :  •  cidv, 
and  by  using  them  aj  precept  a;;ii  rxinipl- 
for  otir  conduct  in  facing  and  :.,;-i:,^'  -,l.>- 
problems  and  challenge.^  r  t .d.i-, 
celebration  be  more  th^n  a  nrideiu 
Ing  and  recollection  of  p^s:  ^V'^^: 

As  we  venerate  today  the  great 
women  who  made  It  ;>j6filbie  i'  r 
the    leader    of    the    free    pe<p;es  ■   »!  ,v  - 

world,  we  must  surely  be  aware  tnir,  rit  -.h.^ 
very  hour  of  greatnes.s  we  tare  nev»»rtne,.':  ■ 
the  gravest  danger  u;  our  whole  life  a£  a 
Nation. 

Bareiy  8  years  a^o.  at  tiie  end  -ii  W  irM 
War  II.  this  Nation  had  t.he  greatesr  mui'.,ii- v 
might  In  history.  With  \ictory  *  u.  u:  tii- 
emles  vanquished  and  in  a^  cord  vn-a  if-? 
Intense  desire  of  the  American  peop.t:  •  Uv-^ 
in  peace  both  with  their  nei,<ho  rs  niiU  a  it:: 
ail  the  world,  we  purp<jsely  tiii  ,iw(  d  lUr 
military  might  to  deteriorate 

Russia  whose  ally  we  were  and  V  w  u  1 
have  been  destr';y(d  "xeep-  f  r  -;■  .  ;  ■  - 
tended    peace    but    meanwhiif  essiveiy 

prepared  for  furfi-er  wir  Bv  ,:  ..idation, 
by  deportati  sn,  by  terror  md  thrsata.  by 
purge  and  persecution.  Russia  has  ground 
under  the  Iron  heel  of  tyranny  most  of  her 
neighbors  World  wide  L-ti:s.?ia  attempts  to 
desFtroy  stability  ua  order  to  take  advantage 
of  unreet,  grasps  new  p<iwer  wherever  op- 
ptirtunity  alTords  and  overwh-in--;  every- 
where all  tho^  weak  enough  to  i.  iter  no  re- 
sistance. Flaunting  treaties,  truth  and  tair 
dealing,  the  might  of  thu  new  for'.^  seeks 
to  overrun  every  frontier  of  freedom  and  to 
Impose  Its  will  upon  the  whole  w  ir'.d  Dis- 
guising an  old  tyraiuiy  under  a  :>.e.v  n  une 
Russia  seeks  to  relmpose  upon  pe4:ip:e  every- 
where the  very  shackles  and  tyranny  nf  the 
past  from  which  we  In  Amerl '  \  wer-^  freed 
by  our  own  Declaration  of  Indei  end.-nco 
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What  is  the  American  formiula  to  meet  this 
i-liillenge  and  to  acquire  the  strength  for 
pf^are  In  this  revolutionary  and  upturned 
world — cfTtalnly  tolerance,  because  Intoler- 
ance has  been  the  first  sl?n  and  symbol  fjf 
t  vdtarlantsm  Second,  understr^ndlng,  be- 
cfMise  without  knowing  the  problem  we  can- 
r,,,»  so!v*  It  Third,  unity,  because  com- 
mun!.«m  Is  united  world-wide  and  the  free 
per.')!e  must  be  similarly  united  to  meet  it. 
Fourth,  strength  because  aggrei^slon  under- 
stands n  fhlni?  except  the  power  and  might 
of  resistance. 

A?aln  irterprf'tin?  the  challenees  ""f  today 
In  »he  Iteht  of  1776.  let  us  not  forcet  here 
In  the  ihadow  of  Indeoendence  Hall  the 
great  "diversity  of  opinion  that  prevailed  here 
b'lth  btfore  the  framing  of  the  Declarittcn 
:  Ind*>pendence  and  the  adoption  of  the 
C'l-nstitu-inn  and  Bill  of  Rights — the  Immor- 
tal dorun-»ents  upon  which  this  ttreat  Ameri- 
can Btrurture  has  been  erected.  The  final 
and  ultimate  act  of  greatness  came  when 
e'  erv  man  put  by  some  part  of  prejudice  or 
prefiOKsesslon  and  Joined  in  a  common  deter- 
mination to  achieve  a  common  result,  and 
.•f. "  thereby  the  best  of  everythii-.t  he  had 
and  bv  that  union  and  that  giving  m.^de  a 
r;ew  strenarth  that  achieved  the  only  ulti- 
matf  Hnd  possible  victory 

It  IS  only  by  like  action  by  .«lmr.arly  splr- 
l-'"d  Americans,  Imbued  with  the  best  tradi- 
ti  in  of  the  past  and  the  best  hope  of  the 
future  and  with  the  determination  tn  place 
th-ir  C'  untry  above  all  lndlvld\iallty  and 
personality  and  prejudice  that  we  m  this 
rtav  can  exert  the  leadership  that  our  fR'hers 
dirt  in  their  day  when  they  made  freedom 
the  best  order  of  the  world. 

.^merlcM  is  still  determined  to  make  free- 
dom, the  order  of  the  world.  The  battle  is 
nil  between  oppression  and  freedom  now  as 
it  was  then  It  Is  up  to  us.  We  offer  the 
w  rid  peace  If  we  may  have  peace  without 
anrxasement  and  with  freedom.  On  those 
urms  peace  Is  available  right  now  to  the 
word  of  today,  but  only  on  the  terms  of 
freedom   fron»   aRsresston 

That  new  voice  and  that  new  ld'»a  cf 
:r-'<--dom  if  175  years  aso  are  still  vibrTnt  and 
vital  as  they  were  then  Our  w<^rld  mi.-t 
U.sten  to  that  voice  today  as  our  fathers 
lis'cned  when  it  stirred  them  to  action,  to 
s;icnfice.  to  su.Ter  and  to  die  for  freedom. 
S*.  long  as  we  do  listen  to  that  voice,  ?n  lon^ 
a.'^  It  stirs  In  us  the  same  Impul.ses  it  did  in 
th.j,se  who  heard  it  then,  we  t<X)  will  he  rf 
thf  tn:°  leeicm  of  freedom,  ever  aler*  to 
o.intrer  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  wh^uever 
Cf,m'»s  and  at  whatever  hazard 

.\nr\  i, .  vin.ted  all  true  Americans  csn  J;  in 
!:i  'he  -ineincr  of  the  song: 

■  Tli;s  is  my  country 

Land  of  my  birth 
This  i£  my  country 

Grandest  on  earth. 
I  ptodK-e  thee  my  allegiance 

Ain.-;ica    the    bold. 
For  this  is  my  country 

To  have  and  to  hold." 


Sumter  Coanty  Was  Former  Part  of  Lee 
County:  A  Land  of  Plenty 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  FORRESTER 

or  crcRcu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1951 

Mr    FORRESTER      Mr    Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  an  ar- 
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tide  appearing  in  the  Americus  Times 
Recorder,  Americus.  Ga..  written  by 
Hon  W  T  McMath.  of  that  city.  This 
article  deals  with  the  early  history  of 
Lee  County,  Ga.,  and  other  counties 
named  therein,  and  represents  the  life- 
lonu  study  of  the  author.  This  article 
being:  of  such  historical  significance, 
and  the  facts  being  known  to  so  few.  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  such  national  in- 
terest that  it  should  be  preserved,  and, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  in.^ert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

SuMTEH  County  Was   FoHMEa  Part  or  Lee 
Cof.NTY :    A  Land  or  Plenty 

(By    W.    T.   McMath) 

On  December  11.  18',^6.  when  Lee  County 
was  organized  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  It 
was  a  ^reat  empire,  which  ha^  been  acquired 
from  the  Indiana  by  purchase  In  1825.  To 
besin  with,  the  county  In  addition  to  what 
now  IS  known  as  Lee.  was  composed  of  parts 
nf  Macon,  Schley.  Marlon*  Chattahoochee, 
Clay,  and  all  of  Sumter.  Webster.  Stewart, 
Terrell,  Randolph,  and  Quitman  Counties. 
During  1826  it  was  surveyed  Into  land  lots  of 
202^2  acres  and  formed  Into  33  land  districts. 
Rf  gardiess  of  the  respective  counties  these 
districts  are  now  In,  the  numbers  given  are 
th"  s.'ime. 

The  ereat  rich  empire  which,  according  to 
Indian  tradition,  had  been  the  center  of  their 
granary  for  time  immemorial  e.nd  had  never 
experienced  a  crop  failure,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Thronateeska  River,  with  its 
mrthern  line  near  Oglethorpe,  EUaville. 
Buena  Vista  and  Cusseta:  west  by  the  Chat- 
tahrx^chee  River;  south  by  original  Early  and 
Doueherty.  In  1934  the  west  part  of  old 
EKioly  County  was  placed  in  Lee.  In  1842 
this  portion  of  Dooly  was  eliminated.  His- 
torians are  divided  as  to  whether  the  couniy 
was  named  for  Maj.  Gen  Henry  Lee  (Light 
Horse  Harry ) .  or  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  first 
proposed  a  declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  American  Colonies. 

Wii;hout  exception  all  of  the  lands  In  the 
countv  were  given  away  by  lottery  drawing 
to  citizens  of  Georeia  over  18  years  of  age. 
Wid' ws  and  orphans.  Revolutionary  arttl  In- 
di.^n  War  S'^idiers  had  two  draws  They  were 
required  to  pay  a  small  fee  to  Justices  of  the 
ii.fenor  court  in  the  district  where  they  re- 
sided for  reiitistratlon.  On  March  6.  1327.  the 
drawmer  began,  and  Phebe  McClelland,  widow 
of  Judse  Collins*  district.  Appling  County, 
drew  :a!;d  bn  62.  Tenth  District  in  Lee  Coun- 
try The  Tenth  District  is  now  In  Randolph 
County,  The  lottery  drawing  continued 
from  day  ^o  day  until  May  25,  1827  Each 
dr-.uvee  was  given  a  deed,  itnown  as  plot,  and 
errint  with  3.  great  wax  seal  of  the  State  of 
Gf  rsla  stamped  upon  it.  niany  of  which  are 
m  existence  until  this  day. 

The  first  election  for  officers  of  Lee  County 
was  held  at  Pondtown,  now  Ellaville,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  1827  Levi  W,  Moore. 
.Tames  R  Lyons,  E.  H  Hall.  Elbert  Milton. 
::nd  .\xum  Webb  were  elected  Justices  of  the 
mfen  ir  county;  Nathan  Powell,  sheriff;  the 
clerk  of  superior  court  was  Joseph  White. 

The  county  was  placed  in  the  Chattahoo- 
chee Superior  Court  circuit  and  Walter  T. 
C' Iquitt  was  the  first  Judge  Samuel  A. 
Bailey  wa.s  solicitor  general.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  C('iirt  was  held  at  or  near  Starks- 
ville,  which  was  made  the  county  seat. 

The  December  session  of  the  legislature 
provided  for  elections  in  Lee  at  the  following 
places:  At  the  place  of  holding  superior  court, 
which  was  Starksville;  at  Axum  Webb  in  the 
hrst  district.  Palmyra,  about  6  miles  from 
Albany,  which  Ls  In  this  district;  of  Hunt  in 
southern  p.i;i  of  Webster  County;  cl:  Overton 


Coaby,  which  Is  In  the  western  part  of  Stew- 
art County;  and  Daniel  Little  In  the  six- 
teenth, which  Is  south  of  Americus. 

Some  of  the  early  named  towns  In  the 
county  were  Starksvllle,  the  county  seat; 
Palmyra,  near  Albany;  Florence,  on  the 
Chattahoochee;  Box  Ankle.  Richland,  Hard 
Money,  Weston,  Danville,  on  Thronateeska 
River  about  3  miles  above  the  public  road 
to  Vienna,  Pondtown.  Eilavllle,  Pumpkin 
Town,  and  Georgetown,  on  the  Chatia- 
hrxKThee  River. 

Although  Lee  County  was  not  organized 
for  settlement  until  1826,  for  hundreds  of 
years  theretofore,  it  wau  well  acd  favorably 
known  by  hictorians  In  Mexico.  Cuba,  and 
especially  In  Spain.  It  was  known  to  be 
the  most  prosperous  section  of  what  we  now 
call  our  beautiful  Southland:  It  was  known 
to  be  peopled  with  large  numbers  of  pros- 
perous, peaceable,  and  well  governed  Indians, 
who  had  a  beautiful  Indian  queen  as  their 
ruler.  All  this  Hernando  de  Soto  knew  when 
410  years  ago  hj  marched  northward  Into 
this  section  from  Tallahassee.  Pla.,  to  ob- 
tain supplies  for  his  army.  And  for  the  first 
time  In  all  their  travels.  Christian  leaders 
with  the  expedition  found  a  population  In- 
telligent enough  to  teach  religion,  for  they 
set  up  their  flrst  cross  on  a  mound  of  the 
Ladlan  village.  April  1,  1540,  Just  east  of 
Thronateeska  River  and  taught  the  Indians 
how  to  worship. 

Scholars  with  the  expedition  wrote  the 
following  very  glowing  account  of  the  sec- 
tion :  "It  lies  In  the  same  latitude  as  Pales- 
tine herself,  that  promised  Canaan  which 
was  pointed  out  by  Gods  own  choice  to 
bless  the  labors  of  a  favored  people.  Its 
woods  and  meadows,  plants,  and  climate. 
fore.^ts  and  game,  flowers  and  agricultural 
possibilities,  make  of  it  a  land  of  great 
promise." 

It  was  indeed  t  land  of  great  promi.se  to 
Te  Scto  and  his  army,  who  were  well  fed  at 
De  Soto.  Ga.,  March  28  and  29,  :54C,  then  de- 
parted eastward  on  their  march  well  laden 
with  supplies;  it  was  a  prosperous  section 
when  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Arairs.  visited  it  in  1799.  He  said 
the  Indians  have  fine  stocks  of  cattle,  cows, 
and  horses,  and  raise  corn,  rice,  and  potatoes 
in  great  plenty.  It  was  a  prosperous  section 
and  well  worth  protecting.  When  in  1812 
Great  Britain  was  fighting  a  war  against  this 
country  and  had  Spanish  Florida  partly  allied 
with  her.  an  army  post  was  established  at 
Fort  Biackshear,  on  the  east  side  of  Throna- 
teeska River  from  Lee,  and  another  at  Port 
Games,  Just  below  the  southwest  comer. 
And  It  was  still  a  prosperous  section  when 
Gen.  Andrew  Jactsou.  with  an  army  of  United 
States  soldiers,  camped  for  several  days  at 
Chehaw  in  1813  while  on  his  march  south 
against  the  Spanish  and  Indians  cf  Florida. 


Necessity  for  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  Missi&sippt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  an 
address  before  the  Jyfississippi  division 
of  the  American  Legion  which  was  in 
convention  at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on  June  17. 
1951.    The  title  of  the  address  was  "We 


Must  Be  Strong."    I  ask  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows. 

We  Mttst  Be  Stbowo 

< Address  by  United  States  Senator  JoHif  C. 
SriNNis) 

Last  week  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  visit 
at  my  office  In  Washington  from  your  abl? 
national  legislative  director.  Miles  D.  Ken- 
nedy. Turning  from  a  discussion  of  pend- 
ing legislation  of  Interest  to  veterans,  he 
and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  review  the  32 
years'  history  of  the  American  Legion.  Inci- 
dentally, may  I  congratulate  you  upon  the 
fine  staff  you  have  in  Waahlngion.  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  his  associates  have  a  constant 
awareness  of  the  nee-ds  of  the  vwteran  and 
are  helpful  to  the  Congress  In  the  shaping  of 
appropriate  leglslallcn. 

Each  of  you,  as  members  of  the  Amertctin 
Legion,  may  rightfully  take  pride  In  the 
history  you  have  written  during  the  Uist 
three  decades.  The  American  Legion  has 
dedicated  itself  faithfully  and  fniltfuUy  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  lofty  principles 
subscribed  to  by  a  group  of  weary  soldiers  in 
Paris  32  years  ago.  Christian  riolnlsters  have 
for  countless  yetjs  found  Inspiration  for 
their  messages  In  the  flrst  foiar  words  of  the 
Bible.  "In  the  beginning  God."  Perhaps  it 
was  under  this  impelling  Inspiration  that 
the  small  group  who  met  In  Paris  to  form 
the  American  Legion  chooe  as  the  preamble 
to  their  objectives  this  statement,  "For  God 
and  country,  we  associate  ourselves  to- 
gether" The  war  that  had  Just  ended  for 
them  had  shattered  the  world  as  they  knew 
It.  But  these  men  had  faith  In  the  future 
and  they  had  as  their  burning  hope  the  Idea 
that  democracy  must  be  made  safe  forever. 
They  were  Joined  by  thousands  of^hers. 
The  American  Legion  became,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  largest  and  most  influential  organ- 
ization of  veterans  in  the  world. 

If  the  goodness  of  nations  In  the  aggre- 
gate had  been  as  successfully  mobilized  as 
the  goodness  of  Individuals  tn  the  aggregate, 
the  world  would  perhaps  have  been  safe  for 
dem.ocracy  after  World  War  L  The  failure  of 
nations  to  live  In  amity  brought  tis  Into  a 
second  great  war  during  our  lifetime.  Tour 
ranks  were  multiplied  many  tlnves  by  the 
Second  World  War.  The  uneasy  peace  that 
has  existed  since  this  second  battle  duty 
has  been  Interrupted  by  what  some  are 
ple;ised  to  call  a  police  action.  It  is  a  police 
action,  however,  that  you  and  I  know  may 
well  be  the  forerunner  of  a  third  world  con- 
flict. During  these  years  of  war  and  rumors 
ol  war.  the  fidelity  of  the  American  Legion 
to  its  objectives  has  not  wavered.  Let  vis 
lock  at  some  of  the  historic  milestones  along 
the   way. 

LEGION    ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

The  American  Legion's  Americanism  and 
preparedness  programs  have  been  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  the  Nation  that  to  sur- 
vive democracy  must  be  based  upon  loyalty 
and  strength-  Within  the  month  the  Con- 
gress hiis  adopted  the  Idea  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  The  Congress,  In  doing  so.  had 
required  30  years  to  catch  up  with  you.  In 
addition  to  yoxir  forthright  support  of  uni- 
versal miluary  training,  you  never  relaxed 
your  fight  for  a  powerful  national  defense 
and  a  spiritual  mobilization  of  our  people. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  for  the  good 
of  tne  Nation,  you  have  worked  steadfastly 
for  all  veterans  and  widows  and  orphans  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  State.  What  are  some  of  these  ac- 
complishments'' There  is  the  Adjusted 
Service  Compensation  Act  for  World  Wiur  I 
vettrans,   the  fine  GI   bill  of  rights,  whidi 
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bM  enabtod  milMoM  of  WwM  W«r  n  wt- 
to  naeconatodat*  UMinaelvM  to  the 
I  at  elvUtaa  ttft. 
la  tfa*  mxtf  twMttaB  tba  Amcrteaa  Liflon 
jolD«cl  b*udii  with  tlM  National  Sduoatlon 
AsaocUttOQ  aa<l  out  of  ihia  baa  grown  Ameri- 
can Mucatlon  We«k  and  other  forward- 
looktnf  pra«mna.  apeelficallT  tboae  aimed  at 
Tocatlonal  traminf?.  Tou  haT«  Bought  to 
enmbftk  pnmuUm  daUnqueney  throucH  ynur 
Junior  Ija— ftl  praenm.  Tou  have  cmp- 
ttoni  tte  iBterwt  ai  man  tbaa  S50.000  youth 
annualiy  villi  your  national  U^-actaoul 
oratorteal  oontaaC.  Tou  bava  aponaored 
XDOta  tliar  4.000  8oout  troopa.  Too  have 
aMed  jom  uwimnnmaa  In  bulidlng  parks. 
ptoyf^ouiMto.  awtimntnt  poola.  Ubrartes. 
bealtb  i  !!■»■  and  day  noraartaa.  Tou  have 
MatwUMwaa  and  troa  lunga.  Tou 
of  your  ■■■ni  to  eomirtat  many 
Tov  aad  your  aOllatad  orsanlaa- 
tlooa  Ikava  alnce  1996  ajtpandcd  mora  than 
OaOjOOOjOOO  la  provtdtnc  for  the  amarfency 
ntwfc  at  the  atalMraB  at  Anwrlea. 

Toa  tea*  ^vaa  your  rapport  to  many  of 
tba  BaMRUMBtel  rafonna  raaaatad  by  the 

m    food    eonactenee. 
auppoit  tha  Boovar  Oommto- 

which  would  have 

ttaa  Vctarana'  Admtntatration. 
Toa  VH*  tlM  (klTlnc  roroa  In  bringing  into 
^algig  tba  VaMrmiw'  Admintetratkn  aa  a  atn- 
gl^  VDlAad  orsaoJaatton  to  handle  all  v«t- 
arsiM'  atelis.  It  w^  a  wlae  and  oonstnic- 
ttaa  •eeoa^Uahaaant.  Without  holding  a 
trtaC  for  tta  Vatatana'  Adminlatratkm.  you 
toava,  iMiailtif^wi.  wlaaly  fought  to  keep  the 
i^eaey  m  oaa  of  oontraUatd  raapooalbUlty. 
Tba  iiaiflfan  lagtrrn  waa  in  the  forefront 
ot  tha  moacmant  to  aztand  aria  ting  leglala- 
tlva  *>aitya*"  to  the  man  who  are  ilghttng 
the  Koaaaa  «ar.  For  ail  thaaa  and  your 
many  otlMr  aeoaaplla'unenta  I  oongratulate 

you. 

WMnraanr  iroraArs 

It  to  aa  roAaetloa  upon  tha  amall  band 
who  mat  ta  Parte  and  the  mllUooa  who  aub- 
aaqiOBBtly  baaa  8U|»partad  thatr  <A]ectlve8 
that  tiM  vorUl  baa  not  baen  made  aafa  for 
That  failure  la  world-wide  in 
ta  the  eoadam nation  ctf  our  gen- 


WorM  War  n  we  w««  eonrinoad  that 
wa  ooaM  MM  piaa  our  Hatkm'i  fotura  inde- 
at  ocbv  natlona  and  areaa  of  the 
willing  to  pay  the  prloe  for 
helped  devlae  a  world- 
far  coUacttra  aatuilty  among  na- 
~iB  aa  aflbrt  to  kaap  world  peaoe.  We 
It  tba  united  Mationa  and  became  a 
ta  aU  good  faith  when  the 
approved  tha  charter 
by  a  aol*  of  «  to  3  an  tha  18th  day  of  July 
Ja  a  paopla  w»  wera  hopafnl  and  ez- 
eCwoHdpaaea. 

DW  toww  that  at  the  time  there  were 
eolMllttoiia  ta  the  world  that  our  leaders 
did  aot  eofractly  appraiaa.  Tbe  first  new  fac- 
tor tb  world  aSatra  at  the  cloae  of  World 
War  n  that  tremendourty  affected  world  al- 
fabn  aad  cur  reaponaibllltleg  thereunder  waa 
tba  toet  tbat  tasa  Brtttah  Anplre  bad  been 
laifiAy  Uquldatad.  She  had  to  abandon  her 
eautuij'bM  role  aa  a  world-wide  rtabniUng 
iiia^^— <i*  pardCQlarly  in  the  vaat  areaa  of 
AabL  *niim  left  no  other  world  power  capable 
or  ooevpytBg  thto  rola  except  the  United 
8taln.  and  w«  were  not  prepared  tharaior 
alttar  by  tntninc  or  ta  our  thinking. 


WTVld  aCbln  muob  greater. 

Rua^i  bad  been  our  ally  in  World  War  II 
•ad  w*  wanted  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 


doubt  and  ascribe  good  Intentions  to  her  as 
•he  entered  the  United  Naticns.  Later  whea 
■he  started  raorlng  In  and  taklnij  over  thf 
•mall  nations  of  Western  Europe  tn  1946  and 
1947  we  decided  it  was  to  our  interest  to  save 
other  European  nations  from  Russian  con- 
trtrt  If  we  could  We  promptly  went  to  the 
aid  of  Turkey  and  Greece  and  sa. ed  them 
from  certain  Russian  In^ltrntlon  and  con- 
quest In  1946  and  1947  Today  they  sttind  n.s 
strong  barriers  between  Bussta  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

I  am  certain  In  my  oun  mind  that  'h»» 
Marshall  plan  saved  the  mainland  M  war- 
tom  Western  Europe  from  being  taken  over 
by  Ruaata  without  flnng  a  shot  The  Rerll:s 
airlirt.  little  noticed  In  many  wavs  cnu- 
rageousiy  and  effectively  called  Russia  s  han  1 
In  one  of  our  darkest  hours.  Tods?  tht>  n«cf. 
between  the  Atlantic  nations  for  o'.r  t  im- 
mon  defense  la  a  strong  factor  for  our  ow:i 
•ecurlty  and  the  peace  of  the  Western  '*orld. 
real  headway  is  being  made  tn  developing 
what  I  shall  call  the  Eisenhower  arr-;y  in 
Weatem  Europe.  It  may  nor  work,  it  has 
had  many  burdensome  problems,  but  it  ts 
an  affirmative  plan  for  an  effective  program 
and  it  offers  stroug  hope. 

Problems  in  the  Pacific  have  been  equaJlv 
■enous  and  I  believe  theae  problems  bnv". 
been  very  bady  hiudled.  Certamly  there  ir> 
no  easy  ror  perfect  way  U.>  hajidle  tl»em. 
General  MacArthur  t -Id  our  ouuiimtt,ee  In 
answer  to  a  direct  quest,  .n  by  me  that  he 
fee'iS  certain  that  Russia.  Red  China,  mnd 
North  Korea  planned  the  conque.>--t  oi  ckjuth 
Korea.  This  means  that  they  would  have 
continued  their  conquest  throu^'hout  ail  vf 
Asia.  So  far  they  have  been  sli  pped  The 
big  question  now  is:  How  far  wlU  R.issia  gj 
In  her  aid  to  Red  China  ^ 

In  the  Pacific  the  story  has  been  vastly 
different  from  that  of  our  successes  in  Eu.-ope 
Whereas  we  seized  and  iept  the  iuitiatire 
In  Europe  against  Russian  greed  ar.d  her  de- 
termination to  dom.inate.  we  lost  the  iiiitla- 
tlve  in  Asia.  Our  successas  In  Eur  ,pe  have 
coat  us  In  dollars,  hut  nothing  in  coaiparLson 
to  the  cost  cf  all-cut  war.  sad  It  has  c:-st  us 
no  lives.  Our  failures  In  Asia  havt'  cost  us 
money,  and  more  seriously  are  now  costing 
us  with  the  lives  of  our  young  men. 

Within  recent  weeks  a  ''ery  serl  :u.s  situa- 
tion has  developed  in  the  Middle  East,  whf-re 
the  rich  Iranian  oil  fields  ile  within  thp  Im- 
mediate grasp  of  Rtissla  The  *en.slon  th  it 
has  stemmed  from  the  selzurp  of  these  Br;*- 
tsh-owned  fields  by  the  Iranian  Ocr^mme:  t 
can  well  lesid  to  an  outbreak  of  ho5Tr.i'iPs 
overnight.  The  real  danger  lies  In  the  p<w- 
•ible  collapse  of  the  Governn.ent  f  Iran  m 
a  result  of  diminishing  revenue*!  fr  m  an  oil 
Industry  which  It  is  not  prepared  to  o(>erate. 
Iran's  major  source  of  Income  his  been 
derived  from  the  British  dl.  but  when  thni 
falla.  as  now  aeems  likely,  the  country  couli 
become  a  set-up  for  a  Coms-.u:-.!--  c^  !;p  The 
major  interest  of  the  United  Stciiea  ni  tiie 
situation  Is  to  ,^ssist  tn  worslui?  out  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  serve  t^  keep  Iran  out 
of  the  Communist  orbit,  net  rn'.y  be  auae  of 
Its  tremendcu.-i  oil  resourcf.s  b-:  becau.se  of 
its  strategic  geographical  position  and  its 
value  as  a  warm-water  outlet  f  r  Russia. 

MBm  roa  araCNCTH 

In  our  good-faith  search  f  t  pe.ice  wp  hnd 
ourselves  supporting  a  w;ir  tnut  we  e:. lei  a 
tn  an  effect  to  avoid  world  war  III.  In  ovir 
continued  aearch  fur  pe«i«»;  we  now  recogr.;  e 
the  necessity  for  strength.  The  ir.dti  h.fr,s 
American  who  led  us  through  the  Rev*  lu- 
tlonary  War  and  guided  ua  through  the  Con- 
stitutional Oonvcatloo  and  later  served  as 
the  ftrat  Prealdent  ctf  the  United  State<«. 
Oeorge  Waahlngton,  gave  us  advice  marc 
than  150  yeara  ago  that  is  still  sound  today 
when  he  said.  "To  be  prepared  f;  r  wiir  is  oi;e 
of  the  most  efTectuai  nitu.a  of  pre»«rviug 
peace." 


The  subject  of  my  speech  today  Is;  We 
M  ist  Be  Strong.  We  muat  have  economic 
and  Induatnal  stjeiigth;  we  muat  ha-  e  civic 
strength;  we  must  ha^e  spiritual  strength. 
We  have  the  capacity  for  all  three  If  we  but 
have  the  will  to  pay  the  price  therefor. 

I  refer  briefly  to  this  necessary  economic 
and  Industrial  strength.  In  World  War  I  not 
one  slnsjle  airplane  engine  that  flew  over 
the  western  front  waa  made  In  the  United 
St:il*8  and  not  a  single  artillery  weapon  uecJ 
by  'he  Allies  was  made  In  America 

We  have  changed  that  picture.  We  de- 
veloped the  asaembiy  line  technique  in  our 
u.dustri.t!  plants  and  as  a  result,  in  World 
v.- .11  II  *t'  largely  armed  the  Allies  and  were 
producing  ;)lanes  by  1944  at  the  rate  of 
50iK',o  per  year.  Recently.  Mr.  Ch^.-les  E. 
Uihso:;  Director  of  Mobilizatlun  p:.d  .nc  of 
Anierlt  a  s  toremoat  busineea  executives, 
(xjinted  out  to  ua  that  under  the  present 
plan,  by  1953  we  can  have  the  weapons 
nf'fdcd  to  supply  an  armed  force  of  4  JOJ.COO 
me:;  t'igelher  with  a  supply  of  weafons  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  Allies.  He  further  said 
that  the  manafacturtng  capacity  would  be 
available  by  1963  whereby  we  could  rapidly 
multiply  production  of  ovir  weapons  for  an 
all-out  war  If  It  should  come,  and  also  have 
the  productive  capacity  of  Industry  st:!Brleut 
to  rfsume  the  expansion  of  our  clvll'.nn  econ- 
omv  Under  such  conditions,  our  errnf^my 
would  be  big  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
meet  bcth  ctvtHan  and  military  require- 
ments Government  controls  and  allocation 
of  materials  to  check  Inflation  could  th»n  be 
discontinued. 

coNTaoLS  Kacxssaar 

In  passing,  let  me  emphasize  that  r.ome 
price  and  labor  controis  are  necessary  for  a 
s.  -md  military  program.  You  and  I  do  not 
like  Cf  ntrols  We  detest  the  very  Idea  and 
coi.cept  upon  which  they  are  based,  but  let 
ua  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Whc.se  war  is 
this'  Is  It  just  the  war  of  the  men  who  are 
hgiiting  in  Korea,  or  is  it  Just  their  vr&r  and 
t.iat  of  those  men  who  are  training  m  our 
camps  and  who  may  soon  be  on  their  way  to 
war?  Your  p'ltnotiam  rejecta  such  a  augvres- 
tlon.  Tills  war.  this  military  program,  and 
any  trouble  that  may  lie  ahead,  ail  beloi.g  to 
ail  of  us.  Of  some  it  will  require  blood, 
even  life:  of  others,  goods  and  money;  of 
others,  incouveniencea,  loss  of  business 
profiu.  Whatever  our  part  may  be,  let  us 
carry  It  as  our  part  and  carry  it  willingly. 
(I  get  a  very,  very,  very  little  mail  of  a  com- 
piaining  nature  from  our  men  in  the  su-med 
s«?i  vices,) 

Our  economy  has  not  yet  felt  the  full  im- 
pact oi  I  ur  miUtarv  spending.  Bv  Septem- 
ber nad  October  of  1961,  our  military  spend- 
in^  wii!  be  at  the  rate  of  $l.OXi.0u0.000 
[*er  wtek.  Think  of  that.  tl.OoO  COO  OcO 
evL-ry  7  days.  Without  some  kind  of  price 
C'jturols.  this  would  skyrocket  prices  right 
cue  through  the  roof,  absolutely  destroy  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people,  put  neces- 
ia:y  arti-ies  beyond  the  reach  of  ail  except 
lae  wtil-io-do.  disrupt  o'ur  entire  econon-V, 
ai.d  cause  a  b<X)m-bust  of  the  very  worst  type. 
I  would  C(  nsider  myiielf  a  political  coward  if 
I  aid  net  vote  for  some  form  of  couirols,  at 
lea^i  until  this  peak  spending  Is  over,  any- 
way. There  la  strong  evidence  that  the 
time  wiil  not  be  too  long;  perhaps  the  bill 
Will  be  extended  for  only  6  or  8  months. 

Wbea  World  War  II  started  in  1939.  we 
h  .cl  iJiily  800.000  men  In  uniform,  only  a  lew 
p.aaes.  and  a  Navy  which  was  even  smaller 
ill  propoitlon.  Just  a  few  days  before  we 
were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor,  a  hill  pro- 
viding for  a  continuation  of  the  peacetime 
draft  squeaked  through  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  By 
c  mtrast.  when  Korea  erupted  we  had  1,- 
600,000  officers  and  men  in  our  arme-1  aerv- 
lce«i  By  July  1.  1951.  we  expect  to  have  a 
for  f  of  3  340.!X)0  of  which  approximately  1,- 
50*)  OjO  will  be  of  the  Aimy;   940.000  In  the 
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Navy  and  liarlne  Corpa:  aad  OBO/JOO  m  the 
Air  Force.  Combatwtoe.  thla  would  gtre 
us  a  force  of  34  dlviaiona.  aaalsted  by  a  fleet 
in  exceas  of   13  large  carriers,  and  an  Air 

Force  of  95  groups. 

waaPOKS  mnovzo 
Our  weapons  development  and  the  devel- 
opment of  military  equipment  of  all  typea  la 
keeping  pace  with  our  other  advances.  Our 
recoiUeas  rlflea  and  our  super  bazookas  have 
been  of  major  Importance.  Slmillarly,  our 
bombing  technlquea,  otir  ability  to  Uimch 
flre  bombs  and  assault  rockets  from  aircraft, 
have  added  Immeaatirably  to  the  tarrlXying 
Impact  of  the  Air  Force  striking  power. 
Also,  the  adaptation  of  Jet-propelled  aircraft - 
to-carrler  operations  and  re  reactivation  of 
numerous  battleships.  cruls«r«,  and  other 
men-of-war.  have  placed  our  Na\7  In  a  posi- 
tion of  even  greater  relative  superiority  than 
It  occupied  before. 

Admiral  Forrest  Sherman.  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  receaUy  told  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  be  considered  the  Navy  of 
adequate  strength  to  care  for  any  emergency. 
The  atomic  tests  recently  conducted  and  the 
:ontlnued  progreae  In  development  ol  mili- 
tary asoects  of  atomic  energy  have  exceeded 
the  estimates  of  our  experts.     I  waa  caUed 
on  to  represent  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  the  recent  atomic  experiments 
at  Enlwetok.  but  1  had  work  In  Washington 
that  I  could  not  then  leave.     The  results  of 
that  experiment  and  others  can  be  conserva- 
tively   reported    as    being    better    than    ex- 
pected.     Our    atomic    weapons.    In    all    the 
phases    (which   Includes  far  more  than  the 
mere  atomic  bomb  as  we  ordlnartly  think  of 
It)  can  be  reported  aa  very  favorable  indeed. 
Our   plans  for  military  equipment   Include 
the  Idea  of  keeping  the  stockpUee  built  up 
and  also  Include  the  Idea  of  keeping  tools 
and   machines  of  enormous   capacity  on   a 
standby  basis  for  almoet  unlimited  produc- 
tion In  the  event  of  a  major  emergency. 

These  encouraging  fli?ur*s  as  to  our  rtate 
cf  prepuratlon  are  a  Qne  and  practical  trib- 
ute to  the  patriotiam  and  the  et«Tial  vigi- 
lance of  the  American  Legion,  who  have 
urged  such  a  course  alXKJe  your  organization 
was  founded  in  1919. 

I  have  Ulked  about  the  great  prodtirtlve 
power  of  our  Nation  and  the  neceaalty  for  In- 
dustrial and  mUltary  strength.  But  thla  Is 
not  enough.  Our  GovaTiment  muat  have 
the  strength  that  comes  from  dvlc  moraUty. 
I  am  not  merely  talking  about  safety  from 
sabotage  and  spies.  We  arc  looking  to  our 
internal  security  as  to  theae.  What  I  mean 
U  that  our  Government  must  regain  its 
political  soul.  Recently  I  heard  a  young  col- 
lege graduate  in  MlsaJsalppl.  while  speaking 
for  his  graduating  class  at  their  commence- 
ment exercise*,  say:  "We  are  all  humUlated 
by  the  dishonesty.  Intrigue,  and  msldious 
forces  at  work  in  high  places  In  our  Govern- 
ment We  need,  as  never  before,  honest 
men,  men  who  can  be  trusted  for  loyalty  to 
God  and  country." 

KEBiKTH  or  MoaaiJTT 
There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  political  mcral- 
lly      in      public      affairs.     We     have     been 
<^hccXed    bv   the    disclosures   In    Washington 
of    use    of' Influence    and    position,    and    by 
'ack  of  proper  condemnation  of  It  by  per- 
sons m  official  poeltlons  froir  the  President 
of  the  United  States  en  down.     These  dls- 
closurts  have  shocked  you,  and  all  of  them 
have  not  been  outside  cur  own  State.     The 
RFC  investigation  dlwlosed  corruption  and 
Illegality  within  official  White  Home  circles; 
the  Kefauver  gambling  tnveatigatlons  showed 
"      an    unmistakable    connection    between    the 
underworld  and   politics  in   our  big   cities. 
We  know  that  these  practieea  are  not  new 
In    our    Government.    Tliey    have    occurred 
before  and  have  been  overcome.    The  pres- 
ent threat  U  the  moral  Wlndneea  of  those 
In  positions  of  power,  who  either  Ignore  or 
accept  such  practices. 
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There  la  an  alarming  and  growing  ton- 
dency  among  our  people  to  dlaeredlt  and  taae 
faith  In  an  office,  If  there  Is  lack  of  faith 
In  the  men  holding  the  office.    Commtinlsm 
could  find  no  better  way  to  serve  her  purpose 
than  to  eow  mistrust  In  the  minds  of  our 
people   as  to  their  instltotlons   of   govern- 
ment.    There  Is  serious  concern  among  many 
of    the    conservative    Senators    at    the    dis- 
unity   and    mistrust    that    started    as    mis- 
trust of  officials,  and  is  spreading  to  a  mis- 
trust   of    our    Institutions    of    government. 
If  you   do   not   agree   with   the   opinion    of 
the   court   or  do   not   favor   the   Judges,   do 
not   condemn   nor  lose  faith  In  otir  courts 
as  institutions  of  free  government.     If  you 
do  not   agree  with,  or  If  you  mistrust   the 
PresldeEt  of  the  United  States,  do  not  con- 
demn and  thiis  create  mistrust  In  the  office 
of  the  President   of  the  United  States,   the 
Presidency,     as     a     time-tried     and    tested, 
worthy     Institution     of     free     government. 
Some  of  our  weakest  Presidents  have  been 
directly  succeeded  by  some  cf  our  strongest; 
some   of   our  corrupt   administrations  have 
been   succeeded   by  the  most  elemtlng      If 
you  do  not  agree  with  a  la'v  which  the  Con- 
gress may  pass,  criticize  the  poller  Involved 
and  the  action  of  the  offending  Members  rf 
the  Congress,  but  do  not  condemn  and  dis- 
credit the  Congress  as  an  Institution  cf  free 
government. 

If  State.  Federal,  district,  or  county  officials 
do  not  conform  to  your  beliefs  in  their  prac- 
tices and  policies,  criticize  the  practices  and 
policies,  of  course,  but  do  not  condemn  and 
discredit  the  offices  which  they  hold  as  time- 
tried  and  worthy  institutions  of  free  govern- 
ment, 

nrorviDtjAL  Dtrrr 

Much  Is  aaid  atxiut  the  rights  which  we 
have   under  our   form  of  government.     We 
revere  and  we  shall  maintain  at  ail  costs  our 
Constituti(Hiai  Bill  of  Rights.    We  hear  talk 
of  various  rights  and  receive  floods  of  litera- 
ture   from    the    Government    emphasizi.ag 
rights  for  a  high  standard  of  Uvlng  for  every 
person  and  his  family,  including  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  medical  care,  and  the  general 
well-being.     Inateal   of   always   urging   our 
people  to  stand  and  acclaim  their  •'rights." 
we  should  tell  them  the  truth  and  nuJte  it 
clear  that  all  rights  are  baaed  on.  and  are 
dependent  on.  reEponslbilities  willingly  as- 
sumed and  dlBcharged.     And  I  believe  that 
it    Lb   in  this   field   that  your   splendid   or- 
ganization can  make  some  of  its  finest  ccn- 
tributiona  to  American  thought  and  policy. 
I  have  check,ed  ycur  recommendiiUons  over 
the    years;    you    have   always    inslst-ed   that 
all  rights  of  the  individual  be  preserved  and 
maintained,  but  at  the  same  time  ycu  have 
urged  Lndivldu^  rcsponsit>lliUes  of   service 
to  the  community,  the  State  and  the  Nation. 
These  responsitllities  are  a  part  of  the  price 
of  freedom  and  are  the  test  of  the  sincerity 
of   our   patriotism.     Let   us    act    damn    the 
present  and  future   generations   by   letting 
them  be  led  to   believe   that  they  can  get 
something  for  tiothing. 

If  America  can  find  a  way  to  combine  her 
unparalleled  power  and  physical  strength 
with  a  corresponding  moral  and  spiritual 
strength,  there  la  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
but  that  we  can  lead  the  world  in  an  era  of 
peace  and  acccmplishment  for  mankind 
which  far  exceeds  anything  ever  known. 
Let's  remember  that  no  material  measure, 
no  political  change,  no  economic  reform,  and 
no  mtematiooil  (wganiaatloo  wiU  of  Itself 
estabUsh  peace.  Peace  has  eluded  the  na- 
tions ol  the  worUi  mainly  because  It  has 
found  no  home  In  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  sb^U  make  the  worst  mistake  free 
people  have  ever  made  if  we  let  ourselves  be- 
lieve that  goods,  guns,  and  dollArs  alone  can 
give  ua  the  necessary  protection  or  afford  a 
aolutloB  to  the  uncartalntias  which  we  face. 
We  well  know  tn  Washington  that  the  money 
we  appropriate  and  the  gocds  and  guns  which 


we   provide   will    not    altogether   solve  our 
problems.    Thli^s  <rf  the  spirt  t  are  an  es- 
sential part  <a  any  plan.     There  muat  be  a 
spiritual  Ingredient  of  any  formula  that  suc- 
cessfully copes  with  our  problems      I  trust 
that  as  Individuals  we  wlU  heed  this  great 
truth,  because  If  we  fail  as  indlvldtmls  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  then  we  also  fall  as  a  Nstion. 
I  will  know  that  much  of  the  new«  and 
the  conftMion  which  comas  from  \7ashlnfton 
is  cot  only  discouraging  to  you.  but  deeply 
conoerTM  you  when  there  are  often  indica- 
tions that  the  Oovemment  Is  veering  away 
frorr.    sound    American    prtnctples.     But    In 
spite  of  all  :hla  noise,  let  roe  remind  you  that 
much  of  it  comes  from  reJaUveiy  snia'l  p^upa 
and  that  there  remalu  vast  arses  of  this  great 
Nation  where  the  great  majority  of  tn«  peo- 
ple stand  squarely  and  fliinly  on  the  sound 
principles     of    old-fashioned     Am»ficanlsm. 
The  S'^tue  trf  Freedom  still  stands  securely 
m  plkce  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol;  the  cor- 
nerstone which  Oeorge  Waahlngton  laid  la 
still  firmly  In  place  aad  dally  wltneaaee  the 
to-and-fro  mUaiona  of  the  Members  of  the 
CongreM  who  are  choaen  directly  by  the  peo- 
ple and  who  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  the  great  majority  of  whom  are 
sincere  and  work  tirelessly  in  the  loft?  pur- 
pose of  serving  you  and  the  forthcuming  gen- 
erations. 

MAJOBITT  LOTAL 

We  still  have  millioBs  of  st^ffdy  people 
who  represent  the  b««t  type  of  Americanism 
and  who  look  upon  the  State  as  sometbiog 
to  love  and  to  ser^e,  rather  than  something 
to  live  on  or  barter  with.  We  believe  in  per- 
sonal freedom  and  Integrity  cf  the  Individ- 
ual; we  believe  In  ooaatitutional  Government 
and  we  shall  uphold  It,  come  what  may.  be- 
cause we  believe  Daniel  Webster  was  rlfht 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  In  matchless 
eloquence  he  expressed  a  thought  yet  new 
and  timely,  wiaen  be  spoke  In  Washington  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington and  said: 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.     If  disa.strcus  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  firnn  the  ocean   another 
generaUon  may  renew  It;  U  it  exhaust  our 
Treasury,  futtire  Industry  may  replenish  it; 
if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvesu.    It  were 
but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol 
were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should 
fall,  and  lU  gorgeous  A.'coratlona  be  all  cov- 
ered by  the  dust  of  the  valley.    AjI  these  may 
be  rebuilt.     But  who  afaall  reconsirvict  the 
fabric  of  demolished  government?    Who  soull 
rear  again  the  well-proportioned  columns  of 
consUtutional  liberty?    Who  shall  frame  to- 
gether the  skillful  architecture  which  tmlted 
national  sovereignty  with  State  rights.  Indi- 
vidual security,  and  pubUc  prosperity?    No; 
If  these  columns  fall,  they  will   be   rmiard 
not  again." 

Should  the  fighting  in  Korea,  through  some 
happy  turn,  stop  tomorrow,  we  must  not  let 
down  our  guard.  We  canaot  gamble  again  as 
we  did  \n  iS45  on  Ruaslas  intentions  To  be 
specific,  the  minute  the  draft  stops,  lets  have 
UMT  ready  to  begin  and  build  and  keep  re- 
plenished a  weU-traiiied.  fuil-6<rale,  active 
Reserve — Army.  Navy.  Air  Farce,  and  Marines. 
Your  organization  can  and  will  be  a  big  :ac- 
tor  in  such  a  program.  Lets  be  v/iUing  to 
pay  the  price  of  preparation,  else  we  pay  the 
price  of  the  lack  of  preparation.  Whatever 
the  cost  may  be  In  manpower,  In  money  in 
Inccnvenieuce.  even  in  hardship,  let  lis  bear 
It  mimfully  as  cur  part  and  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  a  free  America. 

It  Is,  of  co'irse.  easy  to  talk  in  glowing  and 
patriotic  terms  about  our  n#eded  objectives. 
But  It  Is  otir  probtem  In  the  Congress  to 
translate  these  needs  into  laws  that  ara 
woAable  and  fair  to  aU  o<  the  psopla.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  we  must  prevent  runaway 
Inflation;    but    writing   and    passing    a   fair 
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controU  law  uui  g«tun«  It  properly  »<lmln- 
Istei^d  U  •  most  dUBc\ilt  matter  It  is  easy 
to  tall  of  our  mlUtary  manpowrr  n*e<la.  but 
w.  itlng  and  pasalng  and  getting;  admtn- 
Utered  a  acund  dralt  law  that  u  fair  to  ail 
groups  U  altogttfaer  another  problem  It 
ts  easy  to  say  that  we  must  spend  billions 
for  defenae;  but  paaalng  a  law  that  will  raise 
the  money  and  which  U  fair  to  all  groupa  of 
citizens  la  a  practical  test  of  stateamanahtp. 
We  do  not  lUte  many  phases  of  these  blils, 
but  my  couraa  Is  set  I  determined.  Ions; 
before  entering  the  Senate,  that  my  vot*;  and 
Ir.fluenc*  would  always  be  on  the  aide  of  a 
strong,  adequately  trained,  and  well- 
equipped  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  a 
■ound  economy  to  back  such  programs  up. 
I  expect  to  atlck  to  my  guns,  come  what  may. 
I  would  consider  anything  less  than  ttils  a 
political  and  peraonal  cowardice. 
rarm  m  rxmnx 

I  pray  Ood  that  some  remedy  can  be  found 
■hort  of  an  unlimited  world  war  ni.  But 
whatever  comm,  we  shall  be  prepared  We 
are  not  afrmld.  There  Is  no  reason  for  de- 
spair. We  ahaU  meet  any  emergency  with 
courage  and  determination  and  we  shall  win 
OTcr  any  force  that  may  be  thrown  against 
us.  We  seek  peace,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
stand  flrmlT  on  ivlnclplea  and  shall  not  be 
kicked  around. 

Tbare  U  some  evidence  that  we  are  turn* 
InC  tbe  oomer.  We  have  a  firmer  policy. 
We  ar*  (rowtag  stronger.  Our  voice  la  more 
respected  *f~Tng  world  power*.  U  we  have 
full  war.  we  shall  win  It.  II  Ood  helps  us 
throi^  to  a  just  peace,  we  shall  not  abuse  It. 


TW  GnA»  Kmw  How  to  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  Mktnn'-f't"-'^ 

ZH  TBB  BOUSX  OF  RXFRSBENTATIV1S 

Thursday,  July  S,  195t 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  tho  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
an  article  about  the  brave  and  valiant 
fighting  men  of  Greece  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  July  7.  enUUed  'The 
Greeks  Know  How  to  Die."  I  hope  all 
Members  will  read  it. 

The  article  tells  oi  the  wonderful 
courage,  lojralty.  and  spirit  of  the  GreeiLS. 
who  have  always  fought  for  freedom  and 
justice.  The  Greeks  are  doing  that  to- 
day. f!ghM"g  side  by  side  in  Korea  with 
Americans. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  read  it. 


Ska^of  Taita 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cauroBifu 
IN  THX  BOU8S  09  RKPRISXNTA7TVEB 

Tuetday,  July  i.  19il 

Mr.  POUiaON.  Mr.  Speaker,  natu- 
rally we  are  elated  over  the  preapects  of 
peace  but  from  our  past  experience  we 
shottkl  be  very  cautious.    This  editorial 


taken  from  the  Wash. r.-.i ton  Daily  N^"as 
of  July  3  speak.s  for  ; •.•?!' 

N>)X  th;^t  there  Is  .i!,  ".e..'*'.  .i  ■-h.ince  if  end- 
Ir.K  hr^'.ilmes  in  K.ire.i.  wi'-.h  ■  :;iy  another 
week  mere  <.t  fl»'htii;ij  .K.d  Jyi:-^.  the  slrlped- 
p  int.<i  boys  .f  the  dlplo:Ti«ttr  world  are  show- 
ing avid  Interest  in  whats  ^.'..ini;  on 

Unitf^d  Nations  delejatt-s  >:  d  -;.  kesmen 
are  ci'mm^  out  n(  their  sti.nn  ce.lars  to 
which  they  h:id  reUrod  when  Ru.-sia  .irdered 
the  Chliip-e  Rf>ds  to  intervene.  Eager  beav- 
er? attaiTi  they  are  ready  to  tackle  the  long- 
TiAh^e  politlrai  settlement  cf  tiie  conflict 
with  a  ;;reat  shnw  of  authority 

In  still  I  ther  quarters,  there  Is  an  antici- 
patory flutrerin^  over  the  possibility  of  fuU- 
dres,s  parlevs  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  diplo- 
mats Britain  s  Defen.^e  Miul.ster  Emanuel 
Shinwell  was  quick  :■)  exf.reis  the  fervent 
hope  that  the  ceafse-ftre  w.  ukl  be  tlu'  prelude 
for  a  four-p<Jwer  con-'erence 

And  in  Mosco*-.  ui.narnfd  ■Western  diplo- 
mats" promptiy  suggested  that  a  conference 
on  Korea  be  held — <jf  all  places— In  Moscow  I 
It  was  blandly  noted  that  M  jscow  lies  geo- 
graphically between  the  East  and  W»>st  and 
that  all  the  major  p'.iwers  involved,  '■includ- 
ing Red  China  and  North  K.jrea.  '  a.re.uiy 
were  represented  there. 

How  perfectly  dandv  .^nd  hnw  smelly  of 
another  Yalta  in  the  makmt;  Or.  the  face  of 
It,  It's  an  utterly  faiuastic  Idea  that  this 
country  would  consent  to  sendin*;  a  delega- 
tion to  Moscow  tor  a  final  "peace  settlement  ' 
of  the  lasues  growing  out  of  the  Korean  War, 
But  It  Is  not  so  unthinkable  when  n  is  re- 
called that  two  .stanch  defenders  .  f  the 
Yalta  surrender  of  1945 — Dean  Aches.  •:  a:.d 
Oen.  George  Marshall — are  now  in  hmh 
places  of  our  Government.  Secretary  of  State 
and  DeTense  Secretary 

In  defense  of  the  Yalta  srll-out.  Mr  Ache- 
son  told  the  MacArthur  hearin)^  that  tie 
Russians  had  the  power  not  only  to  take  wh.tt 
was  given  to  them  at  the  time,  but  much 
more  besides.  If  that  is  the  spirit  behind 
dealing  with  Russians  on  Russian  soil.  It  ;s 
not  hard  to  predict  the  outcome  of  any  peace 
conference  to  be  held  In  Moscow 

Writing  in  the  New  Leader  recently.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Chamberlain,  foreun  atTairs 
analyst,  said  Both  Achescn  and  Mar- 
shall •  •  •  give  the  impression  <>f  be'.:.,<. 
perhaps  unconsciously,  prisoners  >f  a  vt-ry 
unfortunate  political  past.  Neither  i.<  pre- 
pared to  recognize  and  repudiate  the  ap- 
palling blunders  which  built  up  Stall!-  s  di'.-- 
tatorshlp  •  •  •  for  the  unders'.ir.dable 
reaaon  that  both  bear  a  considerable  per- 
sonal share  of  respon-sibiUty  f  "  t!i  ^se 
blunders. 

"Public  confidence  and  unity  will  be  re- 
stored— and  our  allies  faith  in  -ur  s'  itaillty 
of  purpcjse  assiued — only  when  the  men  and 
the  mentality  of  Yalta  arc  Stially  banished 
from  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  p.>licv   ' 

On  the  eve  of  lmpt>rtant  deci5i  ns  vir  i;;v 
aflectlng  our  future,  this  newspapt-r  shares 
that  view. 


Tbc  Battle  of  Liberty  Against  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAFFS 

Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnfed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  ah  acklres.^ 


I  dflivpifd  nn  June  23.  to  the  Republi- 
cs:.,-^ '■!  Indi.uia.  in  Indianapolis 

I  i.fie  bemu'  no  objection,  the  address 
'.'  ^^  -  ■■dcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rem  r:>. 
as  loliows: 

Mr  Chairman.  Republicans  nt  Infilan:).  It 
Is  stimulating  to  come  to  the  clear  Rerubll- 
can  air  of  Indiana  from  the  stifling  v.^pors 
of  Washington,  wher?  every  issue  Is  obscured 
In  a  mass  of  detail  and  the  confu.sl>in  in- 
creased by  fallacy  and  p'l  paganda  In- 
diana has  gone  Republican  In  recent  years 
more  consistently  th<in  any  rther  State  m 
the  Middle  West  Its  people  believe  m  Re- 
publican principles.  Their  Senators  have 
been  Republicans  for  many  years,  and  today 
Homer  Capehart  and  Bill  Je.vner  and  your 
many  Republican  C'.r.t'rpssmen  carry  on  an 
unrele:,';:i^-  warfare  ai;aln.=;t  Trumanlsm. 
Your  Svce  i.-i  .'ppresei  ted  In  the  Sen.ite  of  the 
United  States  by  Senators  who  really  present 
the  views  and  philosophy  of  ycur  people  I 
am  htnored  by  the  'nvltatlon  of  your  able 
chairman.  Cale  Holder,  of  the  committee,  to 
participate  In  this  great  Republican  izather- 
Ine.  which  is  called  t';  provide  the  sinews  of 
war  for  the  vital  battles  which  are  c<  ming. 
I  was  born  and  brought  up  within  a  few 
miles  nf  Indiana  The  people  and  the  Ideals 
of  Irdiana  and  Ohio  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  In  the  battle  of 
liberty  ai^alnst  socialism. 

We  believe  in  the  two-party  system  as  the 
b'-s'  methfxl  of  meeting  that  issue  There 
aie  people  today  even  m  our  own  party  who 
s.iv  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
parties,  and  no  such  thing  as  party  princi- 
p\c  T:if-y  >,iv  that  every  voter  .should  mere- 
Iv  (ieriflf  whether  he  likes  one  candidate 
I'f't'fr  than  another  and  vote  for  the  man 
!.-•  likes  These  people  had  better  come  to 
\Va.  hm^ton  for  a  while.  Judge  the  parties 
by  tl.f  w.iy  they  or  a  m.ajonty  of  their  mem- 
bers vote  The  difference  in  philosophy 
shows  up  on  four  out  of  five  controversial 
v<j*es 

rhe  tw'->-party  system  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  men  surrender  their  differences 
on  many  lesser  issues  because  they  think 
alike  nn  certain  basic  principles.  Thus  they 
are  able  to  assure  the  cc^ntmuation  of  a 
C'lvernment  base  J  on  those  principles,  and 
fi^ht  out  later  their  application  to  different 
sp)erific  programs.  The  party  which  ha.s 
such  princip.es  will  never  die  no  matter  how 
mwrh  lit  a  nunority  It  may  be.  Parties  with- 
i  lit  principle  have  disappeared  from  the 
American  scene, 

T  >day  the  Republican  creed  is  the  system 
of  Ubt'rty  which.  In  160  years,  has  made  this 
c  untrv  the  in«"«t  powerful  In  the  world  with 
tie  hulifst  standard  of  living.  They  are 
(pp. •.s.'d  to  the  principles  of  Harry  Truman 
and  'he  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal,  They 
reject  the  philosophy  of  socialism,  and  the 
same  battle  i.>  going  on  throughout  the  en- 
tire world  In  our  foreign  relations,  it  is  a 
tl.:ht  of  liberty  against  communism,  which 
is  only  an   extreme   form   of   socialism 

Socialism  Is  the  control  and  taking  over  of 
hvim.tn  activity  by  the  government  Of 
(■■  ur^e  It  Ls  a  relative  term  Some  activities 
t.  i.>>  always  been  socialized,  like  public 
^.  !,.  .  Is  and  the  post  office  In  this  count.'^-. 
A  it'w  .^ooiallsts  Will  carry  their  program  to 
i'..f  iuni(,)iete  control  of  ail  Individual  activ- 
ity, but  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  to 
brm^  an  elective  end  to  liberty  Wc  s#e  tlie 
approach  of  .socialism  in  the  steady  increase 
of  0<  vernment  controls  over  individuals  and 
Industry  and  agriculture.  We  see  it  in  the 
atuul  operation  of  economic  activities  by 
Government  We  see  It  In  a  vaat  increase  in 
Cr  Aernment  spending  and  taxation.  There 
C"!n«vv  a  point  at  which  the  growth  of  govern- 
ineiiT  <Mi  we.Hkens  the  effective  operation  of 
a  iree  ssstem  that  government  la  forced  Into 
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stlll  mor«  sctlTltT  and  still  more  tazn.  and 

thus  into  a  spiral  of  greater  socialism.  In 
England  they  have  effectlrely  ended  economic 
liberty.  They  think  they  can  still  maintain 
Individual  liberty,  but  I  doubt  if  a  real  so- 
cialistic regime  can  be  contlniM-d  in  force  for 
many  years,  except  under  a  dictatorship.  It 
\f  said  that  Harry  Truman  is  no  Socialist. 
That  make*  little  difference  tl  all  his  policies 
lead  to  socialism. 

S'nce  the  m  )blU7'ation  proeram  and  The 
e'ectlon  of  1950  there  hiss  been  much  less 
talk  alone  this  line  by  the  Pr^iderit,  B-it 
he  erldentlv  stll!  believes  in  price  fixing  in 
ttm«"  of  pe-^ce.  and  Is  demanding  the  mo?t 
Brbttra-y  and  extreme  powers  far  beyond 
f-p^-c'ssity  i"  this  time  of  mobilization  for  war. 
His  bf-l'.ff  in  WRge-S,».'.ns:  seems  to  be  a  waver- 
ing one  Hf!  has  demanded  complete  con- 
trol of  the  a;l^:.'C&tion  of  mate-rials,  contr..! 
of  exports,  control  of  Imports.  quot:i*  on  Irr- 
•--rt.?  and  p.,  wer  which  interferes  with  e'.ery 
(^i'*.Vil  of  business  operation.  He  has  de- 
manded an  extreme  form  of  universal  m.r.i- 
tary  tra.'i.mg  He  onlv  yc-t-T.-i-HV  re.Ti5-r:ne<.l 
his  b-'llt:  i:i  &^"."c:aUz<?d  iiiedicme  aim  tiie  so- 
called  social  insurance  plans  which  are  not 
insurance  but  only  free  Gcvernn-.ent  serv- 
ices to  all  the  people  In  many  feelds  sup- 
ported by  h»arv  taxitl'^n  on  pivr-ns  H' 
and  Mr  Brannan  still  love  the  Bran  nan 
plan.  He  is  constantly  demanding  the  rit;ht 
^f  C'veramen*  to  bui'd  more  and  mf^'re  plants 
and  onerate  them  whether  or  not  they  are 
connected  with  the  war.  The  Government 
has  taken  over  attain  the  exclusive  purchase 
of  many  Important  imports.  He  still  as- 
serts hi.s  belr-f  in  the  repeal  of  lUe  Tai't- 
Hanley  law  and  the  restoration  to  his  allies 
amore  the  top  brass  of  the  labor  movement 
rf  unrestrained  and  arbitrary  power  ovc 
their  men.  over  industry,  and  even  over  the 
public  interest 

On  these  issues,  the  deciflon  in    1948  was 
IndeclBl^  e      He  wa«  elected,  but  also  elected 
was    a   Congress    which   did    not    accept    his 
views       In    l^SO    he    was    substantially    de- 
feated on  these  Issues.     It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
the  American  people  in  1950  repudiated  the 
whole  theory  of  the  Pair  Deal,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  reassert  that  position  In  1»52.     In 
one     -^  >.irtant  respect,  however,  the  Eighty- 
first  Coneress  went  alone     It  incTeaaed  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  It  Increased  Govern- 
ment   taxes      That    alone   ts    a   step   toward 
soriftni«m  and  a  limitation  of  liberty.     Even 
before  the  mobiliOTtlon  program.  Government 
was  taking  about  25  percent  of  the  national 
Income      That  means  that  every  man  is  de- 
prived of  the  power  to  spend  for  his  own  de- 
sires of  one-fourth  of  the  money  he  earns. 
Now  we  are  looking  toward  a  tax  program 
which  may  take  40  percent  of  the  national 
Income      The  raising  of  such  vast  >ums  by 
taxation,  and  the  spending  of  them,  vastly 
Inc-ease'    th'  Government's  power  and  if  it 
continues,  will  finally  leave  a  very   narrow 
field  where  a  man  will  have  the  liberty  to 
sj->end  his  m'mey  for  himself.     The  Govern- 
ment win  spend  his  money  on  services  which 
he  may  or  may  not  receive,  and  which  he  may 
or  may  not  want.     Such  a  program  removes 
the  Incomes  by  which  men  may  experiment 
and  can-   out  their  own  Ideas,  and  also  the 
incer  tire  to  spend  their  time  and  their  money 
and  their  ablUty  and  their  genius  in  further 
Improvement. 

Just  when  the  people  have  reptidiated  this 
whole  Socialist  theory,  they  unfortunately 
find  forced  upon  them  a  vast  mobillaatlon 
program  with  increased  Gkjvwmment  spend- 
ing. Government  taxes,  and  Government 
controls.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  So- 
viet BusBla  today  does  present  «  tremendotis 
threat  to  the  Mcurlty  of  tills  country,  per- 
haps the  greatest  external  threat  dnee  the 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  think  that 
»  mobilisation  program  ts  aecMsary.  rhe 
fact  that  it  to  «  tagarly  embraced,  however. 


by  the  Pmfdrait.  by  aU  the  Fair  DeiUen.  and 
ail  the  Soclallsta  should  at  least  warn  us  that 
we  mvuX  closely  watch  Its  actual  carrying  out 
with  some  Justified  critical  suspicion.  All- 
out  war  and  all-oitt  mobilization  are  an  crasy 
method  of  sociaUitiig  a  country,  and  that 
Boclalbdng  can  eauUy  he  made  permanent. 

One  thing  is  clear,  we  must  not  enact  leg- 
islation giving  powers  or  money  beycnd  the 
real  neeenslty  of  the  case.  In  time  of  uar. 
perhaps,  we  simply  have  to  create  a  dictator 
In  many  fields,  but  this  is  not  war  and  the 
pre««nt  state  of  raobiltiutlon  may  iro  on  for 
10  or  even  20  years  while  the  Cj">mmunlst 
threat  continues.  Every  measure,  therefore, 
that  we  enact  must  be  clearly  a  tempcrary 
measure  Every  measure  must  preserve  as 
much  liberty  as  is  consisterit  with  the  atiso- 
lute  needs  of  the  proersm.  The  President, 
for  instance,  has  demanded  all  kinds  f  addi- 
tional pfjwers  which  are  really  frills  on  the 
general  power  to  fix  wages  and  prices  He 
has  demanded  the  rl  iht  to  ttlve  subsidies,  the 
rurht  to  roU-hac.-..  the  right  t  ;  license  every 
fcuiineBs  in  th*  Unit*>d  Sta'r- — all  In  strvt 
lir:e  with  the  Pair  Deal  Socialist  phi'o«3p!v. 
The  Banking  atd  Currency  Committees  of 
House  and  Senate  have  rejected  thtse  cd^i- 
tional  p-iwer*!. 

F'urthermore.  the  total  effort  must  not  be 
such  as  to  wreck  the  whole  economy  of  the 
United    States       During    the    S-cond    World 
War    we  spent   half  our  whole  national   In- 
ct.me  on  war.    We  psranted  dictatcrlal  powers 
an  1   bcrrowed  »30 .000 .000 .000  a   year,  which 
brought  on  an  iiJlatlon  increasing  the  cost 
of  living  at  least  TO  peroent.     Now  we  face 
yes-rs   of   mobilization.     For  complc  .e   secu- 
ritv — which  is  impossible  anyway — we  could 
find  pro)ects  costing  »lSO;ODOi)00.000  a  year. 
We  could  turn  this  country  again  mio  a  gar- 
rison state  and  abandon  ever/  other  program 
of   progress  in   which  car  people  are   Inter- 
ested.   But  If  we  did,  again  It  would  bring  on 
infiatlon,    hardship    and    discontent,    labor 
trouble  and  lack  of  freedom,  which  would  de- 
Etrov  the  morale  of  the  Am«lcan  people,  and 
ultimately  reduce  the  production  of  goods. 
But   it    is   our   tremendous   free    production 
which  has  won  two  World  Wars  and  to  which 
we  must  look  for  ultimate  victory  against 
Russia  in  the  unfortimate  event  of  war.     It 
IS  part  of  Jc/e  Staiin  s  plan  so  to  weaken  this 
country's  economy   by  his  constant   threats 
that    be    can    accomplish    his    purposes    by 
breaking  up  our  economy  from  within,  and 
make  easy  the  path  o*  renewed  Communist 
infiltration.    No  country  in  time  of  peace  can 
maintain  the  miiitaxy  establishment  required 
in  actual  war  without  wrecking  itself.  There 
is  a  limit  to  what  any  country  can  do  in 
time  of  peace  with  military  expenses. 

This  admitilstraticKi  seems  to  have  no 
conception  of  the  proWem  before  It.  There 
is  no  plan  for  more  than  a  few  months 
ahead.  How  much  money  does  the  present 
program  call  for  In  1953.  1953.  1954?  Is  tbe 
present  tax  bill  only  a  beginning?  Can  in- 
flation be  prevented  If  we  go  on  spending? 
Some  of  the  departments  are  doing  good 
work,  but  there  seems  to  be  tso  coordinat- 
ing brain  at  the  center.  j 

We  ought  to  determine  whaf  our  total  ca- 
pacity Is  and  then  develop  our  strategy 
against  eommtxnicm  by  choosing  the  t>est 
fields  in  which  to  operate.  I  have  felt  that 
oomptetely  within  our  capacity  we  can 
maintain  control  of  sea  and  air  throughout 
the  world  and  <ieter  Buaala  from  aggresalou 
and  protect  our  {rtands  and  deter  our  ene- 
mies. On  the  other  hand.  I  have  felt  that 
adequate  preparation  for  a  land  war  on  the 
continent  of  Xurope  or  Asia  at  "Jie  very 
■tart  of  the  conflict  is  probably  beyond  our 
capacity. 

Today  there  la  the  same  complete  lack  at 
planoinc  In  lor^sti  poUcy  as  in  domestic 
policy.  We  have  idtmgwl  Into  the  Euro- 
pean army  piojeet  without  adequately  cc»i- 


sklerlng  the  capacity  of  our  allies  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  a  European  army,  iii- 
though  everyone  agrees  that  they  must  cgo- 
tribme  the  bulk  of  that  army.  The  recent 
testimony  shows  that  there  was  no  plan  to 
deal  with  the  Korean  crisis.  Is  there  any 
program  today  to  deal  with  a  Communiirt 
attack  In  Indochina  or  India  or  Iran  or  Yvi- 
gcss'avia? 

The  Preeident  ts  trying  to  pose  as  an  ad- 
vocat.e  at  peace,  and  repre*e.-itjng  the  Re- 
publlcens  as  trying  to  prtimote  a  war  with 
S.->Uet  RuSi-ia,  B;ji  U  wa*  the  Pr«^.«ident 
who  started  the  Korean  war  on  his  own  r*'- 
sponsibiluy.  He  took  a  ctiance  of  »ar  with 
China  and  war  with  RuMia.  Ev^n  il  he 
mskes  an  appeasement  peace,  he  c.  n  fcardiy 
claim  credit  for  ending  without  r«s-.iit  the 
war  waich  he  beean.  This  Is  a  Trv  roan  war 
The  President.  Mr  Acheson.  and  G'^neral 
Msrshall  have  lost  the  conhdence  of  *he  txx>- 
pje  en  forfign  pcllcy.  becaiise  their  larelen 
poller  ha*  created  the  di-sestrous  crisis  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

This  Russian  threat  cxlsu>  because  ot  the 
weak  and  wronghearied  policies  oj  t!.i«  and 
lb?  preceding  admmistrattcn  at  Tehran 
Y«!ta.  PoUdam.  and  m  China.  Even  durtag 
the  war  the  policies  adopted  by  t;.e  Oov- 
ernment  completely  ignored  the  cancer  of 
Soviet  expansion  after  the  war  tbouith  many 
of  ui  pointed  it  out  The  poli,-y  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  increased  resistance 
h!»a  left  a  vacuum  in  Germany  into  wtiich 
Kufsia  has  ever  since  threatened  to  more 
cur  Government  was  Inspired  by  the  stun.d 
fear  that  Rtissia  might  make  a  separ.^te  pencr 
with  Oermnny.  and  the  equally  liunld  as- 
sumption that  we  had  to  invite  Riisiil.%  Into 
the  Japanese  war,  when  in  fact  we  had  al- 
ready »on  that  war. 

We  acted  as  If  it  were  a  favor  tr  us  for 
Russia  to  accept  our  lend-lease  assistance. 
I  pointed  out  after  the  Tehran  conference 
that  the  whole  Rooaeveit  polic;  was  based  m 
the  delightfui  theory  that  Joe  Staim  in  the 
end  wcu'd  turn  out  to  have  an  angelic  na- 
ture if  we  gave  him  everything  he  asked 

At  Yalta  this  attitude  was  supplemented 
by  something  more  sinister  In  the  indirect 
influence  of  communiam  and  Cooamunists  on 
American    statesmen.     Hopkins    and    Herri - 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  had  most  to  do 
with  the  far-eaaiem  agreement,  apparently 
accepted   completely   the    Idea    that   Russia 
was  &  peace-lovtQg  nation.     William  C.  Bul- 
litt, former  Ambasaador  to  Prance,  says  that 
the   Pre«.ldent   and   Hopkins  developed    the 
theory  that  the  Sovtei  Union  «as  a  peace- 
loving  democracy.     Henry  Wallace  thought 
that  Russian  democracy  was  in  some  ways 
better      than      American     democracy.     Toe 
Communist    Party    had    made    a    deliberate 
drive  to  place  people  in  positions  where  tl>ey 
could  affect  public  opinion  or  pubKc  policy 
or  influence  others  who  o^uld  do  the  same. 
They  planted  spies  In  tbe  Government.    We 
know  of  Hiss  and  Marzani  and  Ccpion  and 
Wadleigh.     We  know  that  the  Englishman. 
Fuchs,  a  Communist,  was  admitted  to  all  the 
secrets  of  tbe  Atomic   Energy   Commlsel^m. 
and  delivered  all   tlte   plans   for   the   atom 
bomb  to  BtisaU.     Communists  successfully 
planted  among  many  American  leaders  the 
philo6ophy  which  was  adopted   at   Yalta — 
that  communism  was.  in  fact,  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment consistent  with  American  Ideals.    I 
could  never  understand  how  any  man  who 
even  went  through  an  American  high  school, 
and    understood    what    America    is    about, 
could  reach  su<^  a  conclusion. 

The  result  was  that  at  TalU  our  Govern- 
ment accepted  all  Stalin's  promiaes.  although 
he  had  never  kept  a  promise  which  he  had 
made.  They  accepted  them  without  any 
means  of  enforcing  them.  They  set  Busaia 
up  In  Berlin  and  Prague  and  Vienna  where 
they  could  dconinate  central  Europe.  We 
agreed  to  give  Russia  a  poaltlon  in  Man- 
churia which  Japan  had  occupied — in  effect. 
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milltmrT  ooomil  erf  lUnciuri*— cor-trmrr  to 
rrery   prlaopi*  of   Aoericsui    :.ie«am   poricT 

•tnc*  tii«  d«T«  a<  **°  ^^^  •^^  *****  °^° 
bocr  til  CTif"*  *■»  ir»»«  Ru«i*  S»iiv*ila 
and  ib»  KiBii*  l»i«2Kte  w-.ttiom  tT-'ings  *i 
any  kl»d      Tfc»  wboi*  »*re«a»nt  *-»»  m*2* 

jor  4  ryi*>»  that  w«  1>a<1  lML"-«»ir.*<!  *«■»? 
fci«  iDoct  linpon.int  Ui'du«*'iA:  pr.-v-.nce  Iii 
ftfacTt.  w«  put  SuHtA  m  A  poe.::*  n  sr.  Jiin- 
cisuTT*  »h«r«  U»«T  oouid  b*ck  t.*-^  Cbmiese 
Co(nmuiu>«>>  wtucii,  of  ccurw.  U>ey  promptly 
did- 

rram  Oait  Omt  oo  »is*  Far  Ev*.^rs  Divistcn 
trf  li»  State  Dep*'^"**'**  I«Tt:ire<l   vh*   C^«i- 
munlsts  IB  CbUtt  eootrarr  t«^  the  J>fe»ir  po:u-T 
and  IE*   wlioto  •tratefr  vtucH    justiftwl   our 
vptoOisif  bUUaoB  In  Kurope      Tlvai  s:r«Je^T 
acccDted  by  boU>   parties  was  it^at  commu- 
».*— ^  «M  to  br  clkeckKl  tn  «I!  means  vitbin 
our    capacity,  and   especiailT    ty    gi^ii*    *»" 
■tstanoe    to    tta    foes.     But    w    absT^doned 
Chlftff  Ksl-«beL     The  tewtimonT  from  Gen- 
erai  W^^lcnM7«r.  Admiral  Badfcr.  and  Gea- 
cral  Bmicy  an  bean  out  the  Oieais  tiiat   re 
eooM   have  aiipparted  tbe   Mauo&amt  Gov- 
•RiflWDt.  and    that   tlM    State    Deparuneut 
dtd.  by  tta  poUcir.  brmc  about  tbe  complete 
lo^  of  Cbtaa  to  tbe  tarot*  oi  commucisoi. 
Otatrml   Manball  vent  to   China    to   Insist 
iliat  CM*"!  Kai-«bek  taJce  Octmnunists  into 
lUi   eabdMt  and  wben    be    re!\»c<l.  cut    off 
fxtrtlkO'  mllttarr    '^   ^   NaticDaUst    Cbina 
for  •  in*"»*V  at  ttte  moat  cructa:  penod  of 
Um  conlttct.     OeneraJ  MacArtbur  saja  tbst 
ICanittll'B  eumae  In  Cbina  was  tbe  moat  dis- 
jjQum   aetkn   in    foreign   policy    tbat   tbis 
eountry  has  •»«•  experienced.     I  do  not  a^s^ree 
vltb  i^»n»*rw  McCsaTHT'B  accuBaiion  of  con- 
spiracy or  traaaoB.  but  I  do  feel   tbat  Mar- 
Bbail's  poUcy  vas  tbe  most  Btu;»d  poaaible 
pt^lcy.  «ttM*  tt  ■bowed  tbe  same  txmplett  lack 
at  n~*Tf 'f***"g  at  wbat  cocamunism  is:  tbe 
j»wM>  fallur*  be  and  Bopiunt  and  BarrUnan 
dlspteyad   at   Yalta.     8ttbac<^uem   events    in 
ruiiiwa  ^?Mf  tbe  var  In  Kaea  stemmed  dl- 
ractlT  trom  tbat  stupidity. 

Altar  Cbianf  Kal-«bek  wai  driven  to  For- 
Boaa.  tba  Stat*  Deparanent  indicated 
elaarty  tlwt  tbcy  expected  and  hoped  tbat 
r<.siwa  voold  be  taken  oier  by  tbe  Com- 
muniata.  Tba  f»»»»^»"»  Pol::cy  Information 
Papar  of  DwaBiliii  23.  1»4».  set  forth  only 
too  dearly  tba  r«al  stttttide  oT  tbe  State 
Dapartnant  and  of  Secretary  Acbeaon.  Hu 
daUa  that  tba  State  Department  was  lying 
tb«D  la  only  «ndet>ee  tbat  tbey  are  lying 
now.  Obvtowiy.  the  Seventh  Fleet  oould 
almya  bawa  dafaodad  Py>nooaa  without  tbe 
•li^taat  dMcuIty.  Anywhere  else  Is  tbe 
vorld  «•  would  have  taken  this  easy  oppor- 
tontty  to  prev«»t  tbe  spread  of  eotrunimlsm. 
Bat  AiTwaon  and  UafsbaU  were  so  deter- 
m*^»»^  to  prow  tbey  were  right  and  so 
prajtadtead  f  «"■»  tbe  Nattonalist  Oov«ii- 
BMDt.  tbat  thay  abaadooed  In  L'onBoaa  and 
Kara*  tba  poUey  which  was  otbei  wlae  adopt- 
ed tteoi«boat  the  world.  The  Secretary 
vaa  so  daCanBlnad  to  make  It  clear  that  we 
wotild  not  dafand  Formoaa.  tbat  in  tbe  be- 
gUmtBff  at  IWO  he  made  It  clear  to  the 
world  and  to  the  Oommtintau  tbat  we  would 
not  defand  Bothl  He  aakl  unequivocally 
that  tba  Ananean  Une  of  defeaae  was  Japan. 
Okinawa,  and  tbt  PhUlpptnea,  and  nothing 
bayoiKL  or  eoursa  tbat  waa  an  invitation 
to  tba  OoonBtmlata  tn  Korea  to  attaclL  Con- 
trary to  otv  policy  tn  Burope  and  elsawhere, 
wa  wttbdrav  ow  tronps  from  Korea  without 
armtBg  tba  Sooth  Koreana.  altboogb  General 
Wadamayar  la  1M7  bad  pointed  out  tba  dan- 
ger at  thla  osOTM.  Wa  gava  tbe  South  Ko- 
Mr  taioka.  nor  heavy  artUIary  or 
Ot   eooraa    the   Itarth    Korcana 

tha  Sovlh  «M  htlplaaa.    In  abort,  tba 

eotsaa  off  tba  adBrtBlatmtton  praetSeaSy  tn- 
Tttad  as  attbck  toir  ^^^  Onwianunlata 

Tba  Baammf  ■!•»  talkad  at  raoogbhttng 
nwMiiiiX  CMm  tB  tkmm  U  ttmj  aaada  «8r« 

into  tba  Oaltad 


Ns-.ioci.     Is  IT  ar.y  wor.dfr  '.r..*: 

u.4t«  tix--*  bim  St  ^:s  wi-Td  ^i:x'. 

o-uld  tjUe  ov«r  Kor*i  w.'.h-'-.r  ■: 
i:  WT  had  kept  L-ur  Tr:x-p.-s  tht--e  .-  : 
rfA-iy  iirxnec  '.ht  :~'-'\i:h  K  -'pii::^     -r 

ciTT.  not.v'^  that  »■••  ir."er.i_?ci  ■  ■  rv 
&c;-A%:.y  G,:d  ".it^r    *.'.  is  i- 

But    *^.pn   Xi:t'-    dui    a 
ir.    .:n?     -f    thc»<e    c.  r,'."-j 

K  r«j        H«    usurped    .«». 

*,i-iinAt  attack.  :_:  ■^•:..:  C  ::J'»''- 
powtr  to  ti«\- .xre  »">ir  Ttie  P-*"*!.'. 
ct  power  to  .ser.d  tr5X)pB  to  cle:«*:K: 
trT  Ixi  xr.z  »"  >r".d  aKa:r.s'  .i*:.ii:s   :: 


^."^.e  C  "'■TV.: 


.s:  ■  f 
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•  he 
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V     t 


X    :'      .  ..i 

t  rt'?.d<nt. 

■rrvents   ao 

.dpr.iy  re- 

fi.  Into 

■..ding 

-.d   !t 

•  :  ■..:  •.r;e 
■ .  •  -  ' . ; :i 
.;  •  coun- 
ti-.e  claim 


»,  ■■■   i..-^  ::.  K  Te.:\.  or  In  our  European  pro- 

I  ljell«'v*>  -.te  Niti.^r.  Is  hpurtslck  that  for 
19  moKil-s  ir.  ire  it  raiiriot  nd  iU'^olf  of  ih.i-:e 
whose  admtnlstran  :-.  i-s  er.d:i:.ienr.i:  the 
safety  and  the  'uwrty  of  tiie  people.  Ii:  Ccri- 
frras  we  will  d  -ur  best  to  insist  up-sn  the 
maximum  of  1: -ertv  .r  home  Wp  wii:  cl -» 
our  best  to  brine  ''Ur  r  .rpiiin  p'.li.-y  ou'  ■.r.ro 
tbe  open  where  public  ..-.pinion  c:\u  have  snr.e 
reasonable  effect  upon  it.  We  win  d..  cur 
beat  to  force  st'Oie  common  sense  und  ^  >id 
jiMlgment  into  the  p<iUoies  tn  which  C  i'.- 
graaa  ho  a  voice  But  there  is  n  j  sati.^:a>'- 
tory  protection  against  socialism  at  hume 
and  against  war  and  Ignominy  abroad  excent 
an  ovarwbe'.:-.".;:  .:  Republican  victory  in  1=»C.2 


c'  power  to  ir..ijte  war  ■■x-.'t:  ■  r  the  consent 
of  the  pe^-pie.  It  threate:..,  'r.f  »■:-->  con- 
stifjticna'.  '5.;isis  "f  the  d:v:si  r.  '  y  -v^rs  in 
tne  United  states  It  r.,-.  »t;-..i  t-  aa^ain  the 
CCKT. piete  d isrec ar d  :  "  n  \  -  -1  n: ;  nlstration 
fee  pj-mcipie,  fcr  law  anc  :  r  -ne  Constitu- 
tion  Itself. 

Tbis    Korean    war    i.s    -i    T-imi".    war.     Its 
first   year   h.±s   .^esuited    m    1-^D  000  American 
caauaities.  mere  thi^n  those  In  the  first  year 
cf   Wcrld   War   I       It*   oric:::.a,;    r'lrpos*.  and 
a  reasonable  one — if   it   w.i«    i.-.-in  our  ca- 
pacity— was  to  punish  a«Kre«s  ;:     but  when 
C.>mn:uiiist    China    attac>:s     ■»■«»     no    loneer 
punish    aggresitcn       Under    tha    ;>:Ucy   of    a 
cease-ftre  at   the   thirty-eieh* -.   parallel   n^w 
encouraged   by    the    adn-..nistrat'.'  xi.   the   ai- 
gressoT  has  everything  tt.   giiin   and  nothing 
to  lose      Mr    Malik  wruld  have  been  foolish 
indeed    if    he    had    not    pr'Tp.Ksed    about    th- 
same  settlement  today      The   Chinese  Cm- 
munists   have   captured    half    jf    K  tp  i    »r.d 
their    aitgressicn    is    peculiar'v    fl.ijr-int    b*"- 
cause  It  IS  against  the  United  Nation.?  I'.^e.f 
Yet  they   are   perfectly  safe      They      a:        -►■ 
nothing      No  bombs  can  be  dr'  pped     :.  t. -:: 
land      No  blockade  can  be  enforced  aeairist 
tbem.     The  Nationalist  Chinese  Armv  -s  :  r*-- 
vented  from  assisting  us      True,    therf     >    % 
loss  of  Chinese  manpower,  but  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  in  hLs  speech,    'Behind  the 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese  CommunisU  la 
tbe  front  lines  stand  additU'nal  millions  of 
Chinese    soldiers.  '      Manpower    la    cheap    m 
CSilns 

I  dont  suppose  any  nation  has  "ver   b^en 
•so  stupid  as  to  fight  a  war  without  nnv  pLin 
■.o  win   tbat  war      I   dont   8upp<-»e   anv    na- 
tion  has   ever   been   5<,'    stupid   as   'o    re:u«* 
tbe  assistance  of  a  powerful  ally      What  ;i:.v- 
one  may  think  of  the  other  MacArthur  pro- 
posals,  there   is   no   valid   argument    a.iair.st 
the  release  of   Chiang   Kai-shek    to  c"  nd  i^t 
raids,  or  s  war.  In  south  China      The  Com- 
munists   themselves    admit    the    tremtnd   vu 
underground     movement     In     sc>uth     China. 
Tbey  have  been  forced  to  every  kind  of  un- 
poptilar  purge      Thousands  of  guerriilas  are 
active    In    south     China.     Tbe     people     are 
deeply  resentful  against  the  Communists  .md 
far   more   friendly   today   to   the   Nationalist 
Government    than    they    were    2    year?    ;*.;>. 
Surely  It  Is  worth  releasing  Cbiang  Kai-snek 
and    assisting    hi.m    to    link    up    with    'he>>e 
guerrilla   forces      Poesibly   an    anti-Ci  mm  ;- 
ntst  government  can  be  built  up  in  part  of 
China.     At  worst,  a  series  of  raids  will  pro- 
duce a  diversion   which   win   force   the   Chi- 
nese CommunisU  to  withdraw  material  and 
experienced  men  from  their  business  of  kill- 
ing American   boys  in  Korea      And   yet   this 
administration  Is  «o  obsessed  with  Its  past 
mlstakca  and  Its  prejudices  that  it  will  not 
tbe  best  method  of  winning  the  Korean 
I  quite  agree   that   it    is   beyond   our 
cjipuctty  to  use  any  American  tr(x>ps  in  the 
Invasion  of  China.     But  as   far   as  our  eco- 
nomic effort  Is  concerned,  to  which  I  have  re- 
farrad.  tba  aooner  tbe  Korean   war  can   be 
>a(1a<1.  tbe  more  men  and  money   we  save. 
The  expanaa  of  aaalstlng  Cblang  Kai-shek  is 
tnlliittaaliBal  as   compared   to   wbat    we   are 


Park-Barrel  Bill  Undergoes  Surgery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

.   r   CALIFORNIA 

IN  TFIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue^dcy.  July  3.  1S5I 
Mr  POULSON  Mr  Speaker,  this  edi- 
tor.>^.  from  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror  of 
Jine  23  commending  Congressmen  Mc- 
Gr^th  Fopd  and  D.avts.  shows  that  peo- 
ple thruuihout  the  country  are  watching 
Cor:  i:  res.- : 

PusK-BAEaFi.    Bn-L   UrroDsooEs    StraCERT 
The  fact  'hat  the  House  fried  $126,2i0,000 
w  .rth   of    nont^sential    fat   from    the    nvers 
o  (\    .'..irbors    bill    haa    been    generally    over- 

r  .>  ,1  milestone  in  progress  toward  better 
G  oTi.ment  and  should  be  celebrated  every- 
wr.fre  m  the  country. 

Ft  st»-.eral  i;enerations  the  rivers  and  har- 
bir-  bill  has  t>een  a  sort  of  sacred  co7;  In 
Congress  It  was  the  catch-all  for  Federal 
pr' ject.s.  most  of  them  unnecessary,  wliich 
C'':l^^e.s^men  inserted  in  the  bill  to  snow 
c  .:.5-.-uents  that  they  were  doing  scme- 
th;;.i  if.  Wiishington. 

Th..->  year  three  young  Congress  Tien 
hr^i.^hr  a  new  concept  of  public  service  to 
c-ns.;deratlcn  of  the  items  In  the  rivers  and 
h.irr>,rs  bill  They  measured  all  proposals 
»i'h  the  yardstick  of  usefulness  and  in-me- 
d.a'e  need  and  those  that  were  obvkusly 
intTe;v  devices  to  shovel  Federal  funds  Into 
.1    r   liiresslonal    district    were   slashed. 

n-.e  rountry  owes  a  considerable  dett  of 
th.ir.ic.s  'o  Congressmen  C.  C  McGsath,  Item- 
■cri"  of  New  York;  GtaaLD  Fobb.  Js  ,  Re  oub- 
liran.  of  Michigan,  and  G,  R.  Davts,  Re  3ub- 
llcan,  of  Wisconsin,  who  formed  the  Civil 
FMni.-tion.s  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro  jrla- 
ti^n.s  Committee  that  X-rayed  the  rivers  and 
harbors  projects  and  tossed  out  the  un- 
w  .rT.  y. 

The\  made  a  fine  start  toward  a  much  bet- 
tfr  C  riijres.-  when  they  ended  this  sh  >ddy 
ai.u  e.xperjiive  electioneering  with  t<iX  f  inds. 


Prosperity  in  Missusippi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  5.  1951 

Mr  STENNIS.    Mr.  President,  th?  Ei- 
teii-slon   Service  of   the    United    Sitates 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  Mississippi  State  Col- 
let;e,  has  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Mississippi  over  the 
years,  and  particularly  so  during  the 
last  10  years  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr  L.  I.  Jones,  who  has  rendered  Uie 
people  of  Mississippi  and  the  Nation  a 
very  tine  service  in  this  capacity  There 
is  a  very  fine  editorial  by  Mr  Hoddtn? 
Carter,  which  appeared  m  a  recent  is- 
.sue  of  the  Delta  Democrat-Tlmpii  of 
Greenville.  MLss..  entitled  •Coming  Out 
o':  Doirirums,"  which  refers  briefly  to  the 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  in  Mississippi  for  the 
la.st  10  yeare.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
h"  incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

KeC(  FD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ediwnal 
A-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a*  follows: 

CoMiNo  Otrr  or  Doldrt.ms 
The  cash  farm  Income  m  Mis£i.-sippl  has 
Increased   from   a   In  lie  over  $105.C0j.0G0   m 
1940  to  almost  ?446,000.0i:0  In  1350;  this  rep- 
reicnts  an  Increase  of  324  percent. 

So  says  L.  I.  Jones,  who  Is  leaving  July  1 
niter  10  years  as  dlrecror  of  extension  at 
M.ioii:uppl  State  College.  Mr.  Jones'  pam- 
phlet eiititled  "A  Decade  cf  Exleniiun"  suc- 
cinctly hWTOs  up  the  work  of  the  extension 
services  and  the  remarkable  progress  made 
ty  the   State  farmers  since   1940. 

Mr.  Jones  dc-eanl  deposit  all  the  credit 
for  fiurm  progress  and  expansion  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  extension  i»ervice,  but  quite 
obviously,  without  those  trained  boys  and 
girls,  our  achievement  would  not  have  been 
nearly  so  great. 

How  has  all   this  ccme  about?     Well.  Mr. 
Jones  says,  there  are  two  factors  Involved- 
Increased   yields  and   increased   prices.     The 
yield    per    acre    on    cotton    has    increased    5 
percent   from   311    pounds   of    line    per   acre 
during    1935-39    to   ^28   pounds    in    1946-50. 
The  most  phenomenal  progress  has  been 
made  In  corn  production.     The  output  per 
e.cie  over  Mississippi  has  swelled  from   14  7 
bushels  per  acre  in   1935-,39  to  21J  bushels 
during  194e-50.     During  the  last  3  years  the 
State  s  average  has  not  been  under  23  bush- 
t\»  per  acre  and  for  1950  It  was  26  5  bushels. 
This  Is  a  wonderful  improvement  but  that 
average  Is  stili  mighty  puny  when  compared 
with    the   States   potential.     This   potential 
c.iQ   be  envisioned  by  the  work  of  a  Wash- 
ington County  boy  of  12  years  last  season — 
his  production   was   204.7   busheia   per   acre. 
That    lad    is   Lucien    Newton,    whose    father 
Is  a  manager  on  the  E.  J.  Gamer  plantation 
nei^r  Hollandale. 

?klr.  Jones'  pamphlet  goes  en  to  point  out 
that  the  cash  farm  Incc^me  per  family  In 
M'ssi&sippl  has  Increased  from  an  average 
(  ■  $496  during  1935-39  to  an  average  of 
$1  6.?6  durinvt  1945-*9  It  undoubtedly  waa 
hi'zher  in  1950  But  The  increase  In  1915-49 
was  230  percent. 

The  extension  service  has  assisted  266  mar- 
keting ass.Dclations  during  1949.  represent- 
in:;  an  86-percent  Increase  In  10  years.  The 
marketing  associatioiis  have  increased  2i4 
percent   in  membership. 

There  are  approximately  3.500  community 
4  H  clubs  In  Mississippi  with  a  total  mem- 
bership m  excess  of  102.CO0.  It  was  64.000 
in  1940. 

The  tremendous  task  of  the  extension 
worker  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  3,000  farm  people  for  each  worker.  And 
these  workers  have  had  direct  influence  on 
226J49  farms  during  1SM8. 

Yep.  the  county  agent  and  his  extension 
.service  are  mig'nty  valuable  adjuncts  of  our 
Goverumeul  these  days. 


Moral  Reamameat  Mectmf 
Ajt^eies 


Lot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 


f  r  CAMrOENlA 

LS  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITTD  STATE.S 

Thursday.  July  5.  2951 

Mr  NIXCN.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  con.vent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statt- 
ment  I  have  prepared  relating  to  the 
mcnil  rearmament  meeting  in  L«s  An- 
geles. Calif.,  starting  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment 7,  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoFD.  as  follows: 

When  I  waa  In  Parl.s  s  few  weeks  am,  I 
had  the  oop<-irtunlty  cf  discu.««-;ng  *lih  f itin- 
era; Eisenhower  some  of  the  problems  with 
wMch  we  are  confronted  m  Euroije  and  otner 
part-'i  of  the  xorid. 

Among  the  several  matters  we  dlscus'ed 
and  the  observations  he  made,  there  wits 
one  thit  stands  out  In  my  mind  above  ail 
the  rest.  General  Elsenhower  said  that  he 
believed  that  In  meeting  the  world  challenge 
which  communism  now  presents,  the  ideo- 
logical factrr  was  at  least  as  Important.  If 
not  even  more  important,  then  the  military 
and  the  economic. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  more 
and  mere  coming  to  support:  this  type  of 
thinking  We  are  all  becoming  Increaslntriy 
aware  that  the  war  of  Ideas  underlies  the 
entire  struggle  and  that  we  need  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  mobiltratlon  of  our  Ideological. 
spiriTual.  and  psychological  resources  if  our 
mobilizatlcn  of  arms  and  material  la  not  to 
t)e  In  vain. 

M'-'RAL    MaRMAMTWT 

Since  the  beginning  of  1951.  Members  of 
thLs  body  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving m  action  a  powerful  world  force 
which  Is  accomplishing  astounding  results 
In  this  field.  I  refer  to  the  program  of  moral 
rearxaameut.  I  have  been  particiUarfy  im- 
pressed by  the  men  I  have  met  personally 
who  were  formerly  leaders  In  the  Communist 
Parly  In  their  countries,  and  who  have  lelt 
that  ideology  of  materialism  la  favor  ol 
what  they  have  called  the  superior  ideology 
of  moral  rearmament. 

Several  Senators,  of  whom  I  was  privileged 
to  be  one.  met  these  men  here  in  Washington 
at  the  MP.A  assembly  at  the  Shore  ham  Hotel 
In  January. 

Others  of  our  number  represented  usi  in- 
formally at  the  recent  World  Asfwmbly  lor 
the  Moral  Rearmament  of  ttie  Nations  at 
Mackinac  Island.  Mich.,  where  1.683  delegates 
frcm  32  countries  met  to  lay  plans  lor 
mounting  an  ideological  offensive  for  the 
free  world. 

It  Is  my  privUege  to  announce  a  further 
conference  along  these  lines.  It  Is  to  take 
place  m  my  own  State  of  California.  In  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  a  world  assembly  for  the  re- 
construction of  Pacific  relations.  It  starts 
tomorrow.  July  6,  and  will  continue  for  10 
days,  until  Jtily  16,  with  sessionij  each  day  at 
ll'a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  at  the  world  head- 
quan<irs  of  Moral  Rearmament  at  833  South 
Flower  Street. 

crvic  WEixoiu 
Tills  noon.  La  a  cerenaony  preparatory  to 
this  assembly,  tbe  mayor  of  Los  Angeles, 
Fletcher  Bowron,  the  Loa  Angeles  City  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Bcmrd  of  Supervisors  of  the 
Cotinty  of  Los  Angeles  are  welcoming  at  the 
city  haU  the  dJatlngulabed  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  industry  from  the  Pa- 
cific  nations  represented  at  this   assembly. 


On  Wednesday.  July  11.  a  group  of  out- 
standing Callfomla  cKtaens  are  honoring  Dr. 
Frank  Buchman.  the  Initiator  of  moral  re- 
arnu'\ment.  and  the  visitors  from  the  Pacific 
area  at  a  dinner  at  the  California  Club.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  will  be  tliat  great  clvic- 
minded  citizen  and  ouuiandlng  attorney  and 
Catholic  layman.  Joseph  Scrjil.  Serving  with 
Mr  Scott  on  the  committee  of  Invitation 
far  this  event  are  Lt.  Gov  Goodwm  Knight. 
R' ger  Jeasup,  the  chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Suixprvi*  irs;  Louis  B  Mayer  and 
Harry  Warner  ol  the  motion-picture  ;ndut- 
try.  Oscar  Tripptt,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  cumn»erce,  A.  J.  Gock.  chairman  of  the 
board  oi  the  Bank  of  A-nerlca;  CiO  Presi- 
cieni  John  Despjl;  C.  J.  Haggerty.  pretldent 
ot  Qie  California  Federation  of  Labor;  Rcy 
Ere*er.  presiccnt  of  the  lATSE.  Hiiilywood, 
and  oth€.-s 

In  connwtiun  with  the  courerence.  there 
will  be  prfr»::'.tati  ins  of  tbe  MEA  uramatl,- 
prjtiucticns  which  have  bt"i?n  kj  elective  in 
spreaclir.g  demc*;ralic  ldea.s  and  in  pruduc- 
ing  Industrial  teamwork  and  international 
CO"  perstion  wherever  they  have  been  shewn 
The  musical  vve-^tern,  Jotham  Valley.  I*  tKniig 
shown  at  the  VVilshlre  Ebell  Theater  July 
4.  5.  6.  and  7  and  at  the  Pasadena  Rudi- 
torlum  July  12  and  13  The  industrial 
drama.  The  Forgotten  Factor,  may  be  seen 
at  the  Pasadena  auditorium  July  14 

The  California  delegation  In  Congress  has 
sent  a  message  to  this  gathering,  the  text 
of  which  and  the  names  of  thofp  who  signtd 
It   fellow: 

Jtjlt  2,  1951. 
To  the  World  At.tembly  for  th^ 

Reconstruction  of  Pacific  Uelatiom. 

Loji  Angeles,  Calif.: 
We  of  thf  Oaltfomla  delegation  join  with 
the  citijtens  of  San  Francisco  and  Loa  An- 
geles in  eistetidlng  a  cordial  welcome  to  the 
distinguished  visitors  from  overseas  who 
have  come  from  -he  World  A«»«fmbly  for 
Moral  Rearmament  at  Mackinac  Island. 
Mich. 

J.: tiny  of  vou  are  from  Japan  and  other 
lands  of  the  Orient.  The  Pacific  joins  us. 
The  air  makes  us  close  neighbors.  We  have 
a  common  ta^  of  aJxengthenlng  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  Initiating  a  new  era  of 
mutual  respect,  expanding  commerce,  and 
preparedness  for  every  contingency.  United 
in  ptirpose  and  underglrded  by  our  deter- 
mlnatlon  to  accept  and  live  by  moral  stand- 
ardfl,  we  can  become  Impregnable  There  is 
no  other  road  to  peace  and  prosperity  for  our 
Pacific  community  and  the  entire  world 

We    tn   California   are   mobilizing   our   re- 
sources   to    help    meet    the    present    crlrls. 
Military     and     material     preparedness     are 
essential.     We  also  knew  that  In  this  global 
striig^le  the  ideals  by  which  and  for  which 
nen  fight  wUl  be  the  decisive  factor.    There- 
fore, we  are  grateful  for  the  contribution  you 
are  making  to  the  end  that  men  everywheie 
may  be  free  under  God  to  rebuUd  the  world. 
Senator  Wiluam  F.  Kkowxahd;  flenauir 
RicHSRD     M.     Nixok:      Representative 
HtJBERT    B.     SctTDOBi;     Reprosentstu  e 
CiAiE     EKGUt;     Representative     Lraov 
Johnson;    Representative   FmaHCK    R. 
HAvsMrni.     Representative     Jomt     F 
SHTLtrr,     Representative    OsoROX    P 
Miuis    Representative  Johji  J   Aiain, 
Jr.:  Representative  Jack  Z.  Awm«bon; 
Representative  Allah  Oajujt  Hcntkk. 
Representative  B»n«5T  K.  BaAMHtrrr: 
Representative    Patsicis    J     Hilluigb, 
RepresAntatlve  Noaais  PotnJOM:   Rep- 
resentative BAMcm.  W.  Yo«TT,  Bepre- 
sentailve     GonnoK     L.     McDoifotjaH: 
Representative  Cicn.  R   KiKc;  Bspre- 
sentatlve    Cltde    Dotlk.    Repreaenta- 
tlve    Cakl    HiNaHAW.     Eepresentatlve 
Haist    R.    Smxtpabo:     Bepresantatlve 
Jom  P«nxw«;   HepresenUtl**  Ouii> 

TOH  D.  McKlNMOM. 

in    the:»e    days    wlien    our    thou)thta    and 
bearU  are  turned  so  often  to  tue  Pacllli!  La 
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far  aa  honckt  peace,  it  to  fitting  that 
ttkcr*  111011111  tm  conducted  on  our  abarea  a 
dc^MOstntton  of  what  can  ba  done  In  wtn- 
ntaf  tlh*  aaiDda  and  lojraltira  of  people  In 
crttleal  araaa  to  a  deorocratlc  faith. 

Tba  World  Aaaembly  for  tbe  Recoraatruc- 
tioa  of  Pacific  BfelatloQa.  July  8-16.  In  Loa 
ftnpiina  Calif...  desexrea  the  careful  atten- 
tloo  and  aoppart,  not  only  pf  tboee  In  the 
Cooc'*ai  Iwt  alao  tiioae  In  the  exAcutive  de- 
partBMOta  who  are  charfad  with  American 
rdattona  in.  tt%»  Partflc  are*.  For  I  believe 
Chat  with  a  rcUtlyely  small  inTeatment  of 
tttna.  offort.  and  money  In  the  Ideoloflcal 
fiekL  «•  will  aav*  oiinetTca  and  the  free 
world  btlUona  of  doUan  and  millions  of  lives. 
and  hcip  tu  uaher  Ij  that  new  era  of  security 
and  ptogiaaa  for  which  we  all  are  looking. 


KZTEN8ION  OF  REIiIARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  UHMAN 

XX  T9B  8BIATV  OP  THS  UWllEI)  STATES 
ThMr$da9.  Jnlw  5, 1$S1 

Mr.  LBHMAN.  Mr.  Prtsident.  I  rt- 
centty  reedved  a  particularly  Interesting 
letter  od  the  subject  of  inflation  from  a 
OovcmiBent  emploTee  who  liyes  in  Vir- 
ginia. Tills  letter  is  so  compelling  that  I 
ask  mMuaiflKNis  consent  that  it  be  printed 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Itfcou,  together 
with  mtf  npij. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Baooaa.  as  follows: 

AauxwroK.  Va..  June  15.  1951. 

United  Sfafes  Senate/ 

Wuahtnfton.  D.  C. 
Mr  Oaaa  flBaaToa :  'How  does  the  general 
pObUc  faal  about  rtatng  prlcea?  L  for  one, 
ftal  tliat  tlkty're  about  as  high  now  as  I  can 
■Caad,  and  rm  sure  that  my  financial  sltu- 
mtkau  parmllela  tlMt  of  many  other  Oovern- 
mant  warft«a  at  ttois  time.  At  grade  G8~5, 
my  aaaual  salary  is  S3400.  That's  a  good 
■alary  for  a  single  woman.  70U  say.  It 
good,  m  admit,  but  let  me  break 
by  BoathlT  budget  for  you: 

(^OMi  pay  par  month t2S8.  33 

(tafca  boBM)  pay  per  month — 
■  Inewna  and  6  percent  retire- 
tnt  dadnetloa 206  44 

— - _ MOO 

(approximately) 40  00 

to  an4  from  work.  8  00 
at  approzliniatciy  $1  per 

^y 30  00 

at  iiao  per  year 10  (X) 

bill — 1  00 

btU 4.03 

Baettle  Ugbt  bill 3  oo 

(ba^>ttallzatlon.    life. 

M 5.30 

mad  fart  ne  at  ga* 

2  00 
fltata  paraonal  property 
tas  at  apprcatbnately  MO   ptf 

I  at  tTS  par  year C.  2» 

to  hOBM  In  np-Mata  Haw 
ToBfe  abont  S  ttaaa  par  y«ar 

(fM> — fl  IS 

funUablngs  and  rapatr 

ly) 5  00 


Lxpenscs :  — Contlr  up<3 

Charitable  donations    1  Rpd   Cr^».*i. 

etc  t _.,.._.,,_ f ;   '  H-) 

Newspapers    »nd    m.iKa7lne's      ...  2    u 

outs  tbu^hdays.  Chris; ni.^a.  etc  ) 

at    IVS   per   year. 6  -Vi 

Dry   cleaning 4.  CO 


Total  moTithlv  expeiu^es 


184   58 


n  .•!6 


As  you  will  notice.  I  ha\o  an^upd  :.;!::  .-: 
for  er.terralnment  or  vaciituni.  rtiid  eve:. 
that,  precludins;  the  p^issibillt y  of  any  i;i  - 
foreseen  expenditures,  the  most  I  ran  p(<'^- 
sibly  hope  to  save  in  a  year  at  the  pffsci.' 
rate  Is  t262.32.  This  is  of  course  ndiculou- 
for  if  you  consider  the  prices  of  such  things 
as  a  house  or  a  car.  people  can't  even  afTurd 
to  dream  of  ever  ownlne  them,  unless  rn  v 
already  have  a  weLl-estabiuhed  bank  ac- 
count. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Miss  Eixen  J  Jeffs. 

JtT-T  2.  1951. 
Miss  BLutN  J   Jeffs. 

A'-Ungton.   Va. 

DcAS  Miss  Jeffs:  Your  letter  came  to  niv 
attention  the  day  after  the  Senate  ccmpleted 
Its  action  on  the  extension  of  the  Defeii.se 
Production  Act.  the  bill  to  continue  econ'^-mic 
controls.  I  was  very  impressed  with  y<  ur 
factual  presentation.  It  presents  an  ars;u- 
ment  for  strong  controls  of  prices  beynid  ref- 
utation. It  Is  for  you  and  the  milliuns  f 
others  like  you  that  the  battle  agaln-t  in- 
flation must  be  fought  and  won 

Unfortunately,  the  law  which  Congresj-  is 
about  to  pass  does  not  provide  the  aurhiri'v 
necessary  for  a  really  effective  effort  acai.-ist 
inflation.  Not  only  does  the  pendine  systen. 
of  controls  fail  to  alleviate  yaur  jiresent  sit- 
uation, but  it  also  fails  to  give  you  protec- 
tion against  further  cuts  in  your  standard  'f 
r.vlng  through  more  inflation 

There  are  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  tvh  1 
fotight  as  hard  as  we  Icnew  how  for  a  str  jiig 
anti-inflation  bill  I  want  to  *.ssure  you  thar 
we  are  going  to  continue  this  gix-d  ftght  Wt? 
do  not  accept  the  decision  as  being  flna. 
We  know  that  you  and  all  the  citizens  f  thi.s 
country  are  going  to  demand  an  honest  and 
effective  effort  acaln.=t  Inflation  at  hMrr.e  *  > 
permit  this  country  to  assert  its  full  ptT  ;r' 
in  the  struggle  agiinst  aggre.ssjve  iinperla;:>:n 
abroad 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

HERErRT   H.   Lehm.sn 


Tke  MacArthar  Inquiry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Statement  recently  issued  by  the  A  med 
Services  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  following  the  close 
of  the  testimony  in  the  Mac  Arthur  hear- 
ings, is  the  subject  of  an  enlightening 
editorial  entitled  "Dividend  of  Candor. ' 
publlBhed  In  the  July  4  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorlAl  be  printed  in  the 
Aivendix  of  the  Rscoio. 


There  beinsj  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  :ord, 

a.s   follows: 

Dividend  of  Canbos 

The  two  S*-nate  committees  which  con- 
duced the  MacArthur  hearings  ack  lowl- 
edkfd  in  their  unanimous  statement  that 
their  investigation  "pushed  to  Its  very  Imlts 
a  principle  to  which  the  American  j  eople 
jealously  clln^ — the  right  of  every  m  in  to 
s.iv  what  he  thinks."  Undoubtedly  th  s  wr\s 
dist^irblne  to  some  people  here  and  a'lroad. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  adver:^ 
effect  In  Isolated  cases,  the  impact  f  f  the 
pr  ^-fodlngs  ufxjn  both  our  allies  an  1  our 
fnfmie";  was  overwhelmingly  beneficial  In- 
(1e>(i  wr  feel  that  the  Russian  sugg  jstloa 
1:  a  rease-fire  in  Korea  and  the  subsequent 
C'liii.ese  agreement  to  enter  Into  negotl  itlons 
f  ir  that  purpose  are  a  direct  result  if  the 
1  ii.did  restatement  of  American  poUc  •  that 
cA'.-'-.e  out  of  the  MacArthur  hearings. 

What  the  outside  world  gathered  was  a 
sweeping  and  convincing  repudatlon  ly  the 
administration  of  General  MacArthur  s  plea 
t  ■:  expansion  of  the  war.  It  also  ob  .ained 
a  riear  reiteration  In  a  form  none  could 
n.iBtake  of  the  United  States-United  >  ations 
p.  !iry  to  end  the  hostilities  as  soon  .is  the 
airK'ressinn  In  Korea  were  liquidated.  At  the 
.same  time  this  great  exhibition  in  :andor 
brought  to  light  the  unalterable  determl- 
nati.>n  of  the  American  people,  as  pointed 
nut  by  the  Senate  committees,  "to  lefend 
ourselves  and  to  cooperate  to  the  lixilt  of 
liur  capabilities  with  all  of  those  fr»€  na- 
ti'  r.s  determined  to  survive  in  Ire-dom" 
The  very  fact  that  a  great  nation  could  in- 
duce in  such  a  vehement  debate  and  'merge 
with  ceneral  unity  of  purpose  mus :  have 
cr.'  eved  a  vivid  Impression  of  An  erlcan 
sfrer^e'h  and  resolution  to  other  pe  >ples^ 
piirtirularly  to  the  secretive  despots  >ehind 
th*^  ir'in  curtain, 

"Die  American  policy  in  Korea  had  often 
been  stated  before,  but  never  with  en  phasls 
or  In  a  firm  manner  Neither  tlmorc  usness 
nor  hesitation  about  repetition  will  di'  when 
tlie  need  Is  to  show  where  America  jtands; 
thi.s  must  be  shouted  from  the  hou>etops. 
There  can  no  longer  t>e  any  real  ques'  Ion  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  American  Intention  to 
limit  the  war  or  the  American  determination 
to  continue  resisting  aggression.  We  s  irmise 
that  the  world  understands  the  Air  erlcan 
position  better  than  it  has  ever  done  >efore. 
Instead  of  offering  a  stream  of  misl  'adlng 
pr-umKanda,  our  military  and  diplomatic 
leaders  have  told  our  allies  and  our  enemies 
alike  preri.sely  what  they  think  The  i  tmoe- 
phere  has  been  cleared  In  such  a  p  ;ycho- 
1  kt!'  al  climate  the  settlement  of  diffe-ences 
l.s  crf-atly  encoviraged — so  long  as  we  maln- 
t  lit.  rfal  strength  behind  the  position  hat  is 
oi.>enly   stated 


The  Code  of  the  Gvil  Servant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
Civil  Service  Employees  Association  Inc.. 
of  New  York,  has  drsCfted  what  I  consider 
a  very  fine  statement  of  principles  to 
guide  the  civil  servant.  It  Is  called  the 
C  txle  of  the  Civil  Servant.  If  this  were 
accepted  as  a  standard,  our  civil  service 
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would  reflect  the  b2st  tradiUoos  In 
American  puWc  life.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  ttie  state- 
ment wa-s  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tin   Code  or  thb  Civil  a««vanT» 

I  am  a  freeman  living  in  a  nation  having 
a  government  devoted  to  freedom  and  good 

Will. 

I  serve  that  government  directly  aa  a  public 
servant. 

I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  for  public 
service. 

I  believe  because  of  the  power  which  rests 
In  government  to  protect  the  Uvea  and  prop- 
erty of  all  citizens  and  to  assure  the  liberty 
of  each  to  pursue  happlneas  In  hla  own  way 
without  trespass  upon  the  liberty  of  his 
nelgh^clr.  that  service  In  any  position  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  Is  a 
sacred  trust  Involving  serious  responsibility 
to  God  and  man. 

I  pledge  complete  and  undivided  loyalty  to 
the  laws  and  Ideals  of  my  government,  and 
to  the  oflttclals  of  government  who  have  direc- 
tion over  my  work. 

I  shall  resist  and  expose  any  small  jx-  great 
attempts  or  pressures  from  within  or  without 
government  to  corrupt  me  or  my  government 
or  to  reduce  in  any  way  the  effectiveness  of 
my  work  as  a  public  aenrant. 

I  shall  serve  my  government  honestly  and 
ludustriouBly  In  each  task  that  Is  mine 
throughout  my  period  of  service. 

I  shall  tell  the  truth*and  urge  that  all  with 
whom  I  work  in  government  and  those  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact  in  connection  with 
my  daily  tasks  shaU  also  respect  the  truth 
in  ev?ry  way. 

I  believe  that  every  willful  betrayal  of  gov- 
ernmental responslbUity  should  be  exposed 
and  punished. 

I  recognize  that  the  government  Is  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  citizen  and 
shall  treat  each  citizen  with  courtesy  and 
respect. 

I  shall  consistently  urge  that  laws  and 
rules  providing  for  the  appointment  and  pro- 
motion of  civil  service  employee*  on  the  *iasis 
of  merit  and  fltnesa  be  fully  and  scrupulously 
observed  as  necessary  to  good  government. 

I  shall  urge  upon  my  fellow  cltiaena  that 
they  take  a  vital  Interest  In  the  honesty  and 
Integrity  of  tlielr  government  In  Its  day-to- 
day operation. 

I  believe  that  as  a  cittaen  and  a  pubUc 
servant  I  am  enUtled  to  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  all  cltiaena  of  my  country,  and  to 
the  respect  and  rewards  due  all  workns  In 
a  free  nation  devoted  to  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
welfare. 

I  shall  Insist  upon  the  right  at  aU  times 
to  petition  and  appeal  Individually  and 
through  the  organlaatlon  of  my  choice  for 
the  ertabllshment  and  apjrilcatlon  of  aound 
and  fair  employment  pracUccs  for  all  who 
serve  my  govenunent. 

WnxiaM  F.  McDonougb, 
The  Ciinl  Service  Employeea  Astociation. 
MAT   10.  1951. 


Fast 


'  ADTHoa  a  Nora.— Thirty  yeara  ol  public 
service  and  close  aaaociation  with  public 
servants  In  all  positions  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  convinces  m«  U»at  this  code  ex- 
presses the  convietions  ot  practlcaUy  aU  pub- 
lic servants  within  Hott  Tort:  State.  Itw«ms 
likely  that  it  is  very  near  to  tb*  thinking  of 
civil  servants  everywhere  throughout  the 
Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 
ov 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

Of  tDABO 

m  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5.  195 J 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Prtisident.  I 
asic  unaniBKKis  consent  to  ha\e  printed 
in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Rcokd  an  article 
entitled  "Past  AmCMlisaUon."  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  5. 
1951.  The  article  deals  with  accelerated 
amortization  with  respect  t«)  defense 
plants  under  the  supervision  vi  the  De- 
fense Production  Administraton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscotD, 
as  follows: 
Fast  AMorrizATiow— Kaib^   Stei-x   Recdvss 

75-PiacKirr  Tax  WarrB-Ow  oh  $55,000.0)0 

Pl.A«T 

Wasau«GTOH.  —  The  Government  has 
awarded  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  specitd  tax  bene- 
fits on  a  $65,000,000  plant  to  turn  out  pig 
Iron  In  Fontana.  Calif.  The  Defense  Pro- 
ductlon  Adminlslxation  authorizisd  the  com- 
pany to  write  off  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
plant  In  the  next  5  years  and  apply  It  against 
taxable  Income  for  that  period  Mmnally. 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Eevenui;  requires  a 
firm  to  write  off  its  facilities  over  a  aO-year 
period. 

The  Kaiser  award  was  by  far  the  largest 
of  178  awards  of  tax  benefits  granted  for 
defense -needed  facilities  durlnj;  the  week 
ended  June  2fi.  1951.  The  bent;flU  covered 
over  $258,500,000  worth  of  new  facilities  and 
brought  to  over  $7,596,000,000  the  value  of 
new  facilities  covered  by  these  benefits  in 
•o-called  cer'ficates  of  necessity. 

The  next  largest  certificate,  for  over  $21.- 
500,000  to  tm  spent  on  railroad  service, 
went  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  road  was  authtHlzed  to  quickly 
amortize  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  that 
project. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illumination  Co.  re- 
ceived permission  to  quickly  write  off  25 
percent  of  nearly  $20,000,000  it  expects  to 
spend  on  electricity  facilities. 

Only  two  othCT  certificates  covered  proj- 
ects estimated  to  eost  over  $10,000,000.  They 
were  awarded  to  Mnnongahela  Power  Co..  of 
Rivesvllle,  W.  Va.,  permitting  It  to  qulrkly 
amortlae  26  percent  of  over  $12,000,000  it 
expects  to  spend  oo  facilities  for  producing 
ele»:tnc  power:  and  to  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co..  permitting  it  to  qtilckly  amortize  half 
the  $11,500,000  it  expecU  to  spend  at  Free- 
port,  Tex,  for  new  power  and  steam  facilities. 
A  list  of  other  certificates  permitting 
holders  fast  amortiaatlon  of  over  $1,000,000 
but  less  than  $10,000,000  in  new  facilities 
foUowi: 

Tto  the  Fafnir  Bearing  Co.,  New  Britain. 
Conn.,  two  certificates,  one  for  8S  percent  of 
a5jB8a,716.  and  another  for  85  percent  of 
$3.016.S90:  PhilUpe  Petroleum  Co.,  Braaotia 
County.  Tex.,  75  p«cent  of  $S.0S>4.710  for  nat- 
xiral  gasoline:  Mlddleton  Steel  Corp.,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.,  00  percent  ctf  $1,614,737  for 
proceasing  of  steel:  A.  Finkl  h  Sons  Co..  Chi- 
cago, 75  percent  of  $1,468,000  for  steel  blocks 
and  forglngs:  Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Ccwp., 
Breckenrldge,  Pa.,  40  percent  of  $1,154,495  for 
silicon  laminatiooa. 

i^r»^>ir^n  steel  *  Wire  Oo..  aeveland.  80 
peroent  of  $14>4&878  for  steel  Ingott;  Cortiss- 
Wrlght  Corp..  Caldwell.  N.  J-.  80  percent  of 
$1,126,818  for  aircraft;  Hugetoa  Production 


Co..  Oardea  City,  Kans.,  lb  paree&t  of  $3,060.- 
000  for  natural  gas;  Pallak  Steel  Oo..  IfarloQ, 
Ohio.  80  percent  of  $*  ,883.500  tor  steel  bars; 
Texas  Natural  OaFOllne  Corp..  Bones  and 
Fisher  Counties,  Tex..  76  percent  of  $1,183,700 
for  natural  gasoline:  CaUfomla  Refining  Co.. 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J..  60  psrcant  of  $1,180,000 
Ic  ■  oil  storage. 

Botpoint,  Inc..  Cloero.  IlL.  76  percent  of 
$4,020,125  for  aircraft;  Orceon  Fibre  Products, 
luc  .  Pilot  Bock.  Oreg..  50  percent  of  $3,403,- 
000  for  building  board:  Bethlehem  Steel  Oo.. 
Washington  Cotmty.  Fa..  86  percent  of 
$'.185,000  lor  coal;  Farrel-Blrmlngbsm  Oo., 
Inc.,  80  peroent  of  $1/06.000  tm  rubber  ma- 
chinery: Chicago  Belghts  Terminal  Transfer 
Railroad  Co.,  Chicago.  80  percent  of  $1,000,000 
for  rail  transportation:  Inland  Steel  Co..  Kast 
Chicago.  Ind..  70  percent  of  $6.«».3:«  tor 
open  hearth  steel:  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co ,  Ber- 
culaneum.  Mo  ,  00  percent  of  $1,478,808  for 
lead.  Einc.  and  eadmiinn. 

Bmerald  Coal  A  Coke  Co.,  liUlsboro.  Ps.. 
66  percent  of  $1,850,000  for  coal:  Ford  Motor 
Oo  .  80  peroent  of  $5 J60;000  for  water  trans- 
portatton:  Sid  Rlchardaon  Carbon  Co..  Fort 
Worth.  Tex..  80  percent  of  •2.00Qj8ei  for  car- 
bon black  In  the  synthetic  rubber  program: 
Southwestern  Public  Service  Co..  Amarlllo. 
Tex.,  35  percent  of  $4,394,168  few  electric  en- 
ergy: the  New  Haven  Railroad,  two  certifi- 
cates tea  rail  transportation,  one  for  80  per- 
cent of  $1341.738.  and  asoChflr  for  66  percent 
of  $5j656J0O:  Potomac  Seetric  Powvr  Oo.. 
Washii..gton,  D.  C .  00  pefoent  of  $8j000,000 
for  electric  power  generatlan. 

Bethlehem  L]m««tane  Oo..  Cambria  County, 
Pa.,  two  certlflt»tes  for  coal,  one  for  66  per- 
cent of  «2.279.000,  the  other  for  85  percent  of 
$1,392,000:  Staiuiaid  OU  a(  California,  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  70  percent  of  $8,000,000  for  av.- 
atlon  gasoline;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  John- 
ston. Pa.,  66  percent  of  $1,141,000  for  coal: 
Miaslaslppt  Lime  Oo.,  Bte.  Oenevieve.  Mo.,  76 
percent  of  $1J53JB0  for  chemical  lime. 

International  Hiwvcater  Co.,  00  percent  of 
$1,060,744  for  steel  bars;  Nortbem  States 
Power  Co..  Sioux  Falls.  &  D..  two  ccrttfleates 
for  electric  power,  ooe  for  36  peroent  of 
$lja0.100.  another  for  35  pcrcaot  of  $iJ83.- 
850:  Amertcan  ftneltlng  A  Refining  Co..  two 
oerttflcates.  one  for  80  peroent  of  •3.710jOOO 
ics  sulphuric  acid  in  New  York,  another  for 
60  peroent  of  $6354.000  for  cteetrolytle  sine 
in  CorpoB  Chrlsti.  Tex.,  and  Intematlanal 
Harvester  Co..  two  certUlcatea.  one  for  76  per- 
cent of  $2,131,400  for  ordnance  In  Melrose 
Park.  111.,  the  other  for  60  peroent  aL  $1J)60.. 
744  for  steel  bars  In  South  Chicago,  m. 


Tke  War-Orpkaa  PT«bla$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  acwinaoxA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UMITBD  STATBB 

Thwsdav,  July  5, 1951 

Ml.  HX7MFHREY.  Mr.  PresideDt. 
within  the  past  few  wedu  the  American 
people  agminsr  demonstrated  the  treat 
human  qualities  wbl^  make  up  our  Na- 
tion. An  article  appeared  in  the  June 
17,  1951.  issue  of  the  American  Weekly, 
written  by  Miss  Prances  Spatz.  describ- 
ing the  war-oridian  protolem  and  the 
Displaced  Perstms  Act  I  took  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  tite  article  because  it  was 
my  pgriTUese  to  sponaoir  the  amendment 
authorizing  the  admiwrinn  of  10.000  chil- 
dren as  war  orphans  under  the  act. 
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At  timt  time  those  of  us  who  support- 
ed the  ameodment  did  so  becaxise  we 
knew  a.  freat  nuuvy  American  families 
wer?  eacer  to  adopt  and  raise  as  good. 
vbotaaooie  American  citizens  many 
thousands  of  unfortunate  child  victims 
of  posecution  and  war  The  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  adopted  provid- 
ed for  the  admission  of  20  000  such  or- 
ptuuMb  The  bill  as  it  flnaUj  passed,  after 
a  oooferenoe,  provided  for  10.000  war 
orphans. 

The  article  by  Miss  Spatz  brought  to 
the  attention  of  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can families  the  opportunity  to  adopt 
war  orphans.  As  a  result  of  that  article. 
more  than  3.000  applicati(»is  were  re- 
eel^wl  bf  the  Displaced  Persons  Com- 
mimlon  As  a  result,  many  application* 
undoubtedly  will  have  to  be  rejected  and 
manir  Anafcrican  mothers  and  famill^ 
win  be  disappointed.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  CoivreaB  will  see  fit  to  further  ex- 
tend the  opportunity  to  additional 
American  fainilies  to  lidopt  war  orphans. 
and  thus  at  the  same  time  salvage  thou- 
sands of  these  unfortunate  children.  I 
Intend  to  work  toward  that  end. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle ttf  Mim  Spatz  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oriered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 
as  foDovs: 

I  Wajtt  a  MamoM 
(By  Tnaem  Spats) 

in    a    crowded    European   or- 

a  wistful  T-yaar-oid  Bavarian  girl 

•pin*  daydreams.     Bint   tella 

about  a  latho^  and  motiier 

.    ab«  taika  aboot  a  oacnXortable 

aba  hmt  a  room  all  ber  own. 

ara&*t  dallberate  untruths. 
tt  tbe  bopea  of  a  cbUd  wbose 
aiUed  tn  action  aoon  after 
toiftli:  tlfaoaa  war-weary  motbcr  died  of 
S  yaara  Utcr. 
tai  tb«  orpbanc*  has  told  Berbel 
8tae  beUevea  ber  dreanvs 
true  bere.  Berbel  Is  a  Catholic 
aii4  wouM  appreciate  being  adopted  by  foa- 
of  her  faltb. 
8,000  otber  orphans  scattered 
thro«i(feoitt  Burope  hope  tbey  will  find  new 
booMa  in  the  United  States.  A  few  of  these 
cbtldren  are  infanu.  Tbe  olcteat  are  teen- 
TlM  majority  are  under  10.  All  of 
niact  the  pfayRical  and  mental  require- 
ments at  tbe  United  States  Immlgratloa 
laws. 

Tbey  eocne  from  18  countries  which  include 
tba  Waalam  Kuropean  nations,  tbe  Scandl- 
navlAB  countries.  United  Kingdom.  Ireland, 
Italy.  Oreece.  Portugal,  and  Turkey. 

Tbe  Otsplaoed  Persons  Act  of  Congre«  in 
IMS  pot  Uncle  Sam  In  the  adoption  busi- 
ness but  now,  as  that  program  draws  to  a 
close,  only  about  lj0OO  of  tbe  children  have 
been  placed  tn  foster  bcmes.  Ten  thousand 
were  auttiuilasd  to  be  brought  into  tbe  coun- 
try. No  sppUeatlons  from  would-be  foster 
parsnts  eaa  bs  secepted  after  June  SO,  1981. 
Tliat  la  wby  tbe  American  We^ly  is  calling 
tba  attaatlOB  at  rhllrtless  ooopVes  to  the  op- 
portOBlCf  th^  have  to  satisfy  their  yearn- 
m^i  far  pavantltood  and  make  some  onf  or- 
ttmata  dhlld'a  lUe  brigbt. 

WOBOi,  tat  lastaBee.  Be  is  a  Ukrainian  boy 
oC  t.  or  Oeaak  Orthodox  faltb.  Be  lived 
tn  a  riUafi  la  hie  hoaaeland  antU  tbe  Nasu 
faaiUy  and  tmprceaed  his  par- 


ents into  labor  His  minh«^r  d;eci  wher,  h.s 
baby  sl.^ter  wa.s  l^-Tn  Hi.<4  f.itiier  fM;i:'.»,i 
Niko.  lelt  bfhu-.d  wa.s  placpvt  -.ii  h  \\>i\\:e  .KW 
effort*  to  trac«  the  father  htr.*'  riir;p<l  Tlso 
boy  »ho«-8  talent  f<T  rini.-!c,  CMu^.-'.ally 
sininng 

Hwlwtg  Is  a  brcwn-eved  hi.ii-.rj  (;-■:':..,:. 
child  1  yew  fid  and  a  Pr<  tes'a:.'  >!.c  - 
healthy,  friendly,  ar.d  al*'rt  Her  n.  f!.<r 
f3»ve  her  up  s<xin  after  she  vim.'s  b*:;  !»■.!.»• 
there  were  several  iilder  rhUdrer.  .i:n;  ■..  t. 
enough  money  to  supp^ut  ttiem  all 

Francesco  is  Italian.  9  years  old  ar.d  i 
Catholic  He  wants  to  cMme  to  Am«»nr,i  ;<;  d 
Is  sure  he  could  learn  to  speak  well  E::.t:- 
Ush"  fast    because   he   likes  K-hi-  i 

Tlmmy  la  German.  13.  and  a  Pr  >'p  r  i;  • 
He  wants  to  bec(,>me  a  farn:er  He  uTf*  .d 
on  his  fa^:her  s  big  farm  ii;  Ea.'^r  Pri..s,--ia  u:  - 
til  the  Russians  came  Tlmmy  s  m.ither 
bundled  her  seven  children  into  a  cat'  ^w 
Russian  troops  carried  her  awny  The  Re<:i 
Cross  rescued  Tlmmy  and  two  brothers  He 
has  a  temporary  home  w.tih  a  ptxjr  f.imi;y. 
unable  to  care  for  him  much  longer. 

John  W  Gibson.  Chairman  of  the  Ut.ited 
States  Displaced  Persons  Commission,  who 
cabled  several  European  erphanaites  for  these 
c&se  studies,  assured   the   .America:;   Wrek'.v 

■"With  so  many  childless  ctjuples  1:1  '::is 
country  seeking  children  for  adoption,  we 
should  have  no  trouble  matching  a  child  with 
parents  In  accordance  with  all  the  princi- 
ples of  mutual  love  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  State  adoption  laws 

If  one  of  the  children  described  hrre 
strikes  a  resr>onslve  chord  you  cuti  apply 
for  that  child  by  flrst  name  to  the  Ui-.i'ed 
States  Displaced  Persons  Commi.ss;on  W^.sh- 
Ington  25    DC 

You  also  can  make  application  for  a.T  'ut.- 
namc-d  orphan."  meeting  your  special  re- 
quirements, to  the  Washlngtor.  headrit:..: vrs 
or  to  any  of  the  foilowinK  apencles 

National  Catholic  Welfare  C.  nferer.ce. 
War  Relief  Services,  350  Fifth  .\ver.ue  New 
York  1.  N   Y. 

Church  World  Service.  214  Ea.st  Twentv- 
flrst  Street.  New  York  10.  N    Y 

The  Tolstoy  Foundation.  Inc  289  F  u.-th 
Avenue.  New  York.  N    Y 

The  United  States  Committee  for  the  C.'we 
of  European  Children.  215  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


Sodaiism  aad  the  Kem  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

OF    MlSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'sk  unan- 
imous coixsent  to  have  printed  in  the  .Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared today  in  the  Voice  of  the  People 
column  of  the  Washinpton  Times-Her- 
ald. I  have  no  idea  who  the  writer  of 
the  letter  is.  but  I  think  the  comment.s 
made  are  timely  and  pertinent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Brm  Bitten 

Funny,  isn't  it.  how  the  Trtiman  adminis- 
tration's socialistic,  give-away  programs  usu- 
ally hurt  the  recipients  and  kick  back  at  the 
United  States? 

Take  Great   Britain,   for  example. 


The  Trumanltes  fsve  Great  Britain  Mlllons 

til  help  her  nationalize  industries  There  is 
no  drubt  that  part  of  the  money  wis  used 
f  -r  'fus  purpxi.se  In  fact,  without  this  n\o\  y 
from  the  I'nited  States  the  Socialist  :overn- 
t.iet.t  .11  Brlt.iiM  doubtless  would  have  fallen. 

Ft  2  nr  3  years  Senator  Kim.  of  Mlj»s*jurl. 
I",  tdf  ftTi.rts  to  cet  an  amendment  wr  tten  in 
t;.e  foreifcjn-Hid  bin  denying  funds  to  any 
coui:Ty  which  further  nationalized  indus- 
tries 

The  Tniman  ndminlstr<itlon  raUed  its 
Ivinds  U.  h.jrrnr.     Kfm  lost. 

^■  iw.  whit   ha.s  happened' 

'.  •■  ■•  Bnt.iin  went  ahead  nationall '.liii^  in- 

1:.,^  ii.i;i":irtliz.uion  inspired  Iran  to  na- 
t;   i.iii/*'  the  Britl.sh-owned  oil  company 

.■\.'id  New  Dt-al  officials  now  warn  t.nat  this 
n.i' I'.TKtUzati.m  mii^ht  create  such  chaos  in 
1  1:  fir  Kliictiun  In  the  Middle  East  that  ra- 
Ti'jnliig  wouid  be  forced  in  the  United  States. 
In  any  event.  It  is  certain  that  Iran's  seizure 
of  the  oil  company — which  she  can't  run — 
will  result  in  the  future  In  higher  gasoline 
Lii.d    ill  prices  In  the  United  States. 

Thus,  the  Truman  socialistic,  give-away 
prokfr.im  will  not  only  have  hurt  Great  Brlt- 
.iin.  the  country  8upp<ised  to  be  aided,  but 
will  hit  the  American  taxpayers  twice — once 
m  the  give-away  and  again  In  the  higher 
prices 

A  Reader. 


The  German  and  Austrian  Inflations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaks  r, 
.speaking  in  general  terms  the  savinps 
bank  depositor  is  a  person  of  mode.st 
mean.s.  and  that  in  most  cases  the  sums 
-so  depoiiited — along  with  perhaps  an  in- 
surance policy — represent  his  or  her 
mam  security  against  unemployment, 
.sickne.ss.  old  age.  and  death.  Any  Gov- 
ernment which  of  Its  own  volition  brings 
about  inflation  to  a  degree  that  would 
de-^troy  or  impair  the  assets  of  savings 
in.^iitutions  or  seriously  depreciate  the 
purchasing  pow»r  of  the  money  repre- 
sented in  .'savings  deposits  mu.st  be  an- 
'^'Rprable  to  a  great  cross  section  of  the 
American  people. 

>'i\INi,.S    B.^.NKS    CNDER    GERMAN    INFtj\TlON 

The  fate  of  German  savings  banks  an.l 
their  depo.sltors  under  the  period  of  ex- 
treme German  inflation  may  provide  an 
instructive  object  lesson  as  to  what  would 
undoubtedly  happen  to  our  own  savin  .s 
bank.s  and  depositors  under  similar  co:i- 
d:iion.s.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  I  the  German  people  had  on  depo-it 
m  German  .savings  banks  the  sum  if 
19  000,000.000  marks,  or  a  little  more 
than  $4,500,000,000  at  prewar  rates  (  f 
e.xchange.  On  November  27,  1923  — 
when  inflation  reached  its  height— this 
entire  sum  of  19.000,000.000  marks  had 
a  purchasing  power  of  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  in  American  money. 

This  statement  presupposes  that  at  the 
peak  of  the  German  inflation  there  ac- 
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tually  were  19.000,000.000  marks  on  de- 
posit In  German  savings  l>anks,  but 
obviously  such  was  not  the  case.  It  Is 
true  that  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
Inflation — up  to  1920 — the  Oerman  peo- 
ple attempted  to  offset  the  steady  decline 
In  the  value  of  money  by  Increasing  the 
amount  of  their  savings,  and  indeed  the 
actual  amount  of  such  deposits  In  1920 
was  44.563.000.000  paper  marks,  though 
the  purchasing  power  of  this  amoimt  was 
equivalent  to  only  about  3,000.000.000 
marks  as  of  1913.  However,  beginning 
in  1920  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
paper  mark  began  to  fall  faster  than 
the  volume  of  savings  could  be  increased. 
Hence  began  what  writers  on  currency 
matters  term  "a  flight  from  the  mark." 
In  other  words  people  sought  to  con- 
vert their  paper  marks,  which  were 
rapidly  becoming  worthless,  into  goods 
and  services  of  whatever  character  and 
whether  needed  or  not.  and  Instead  of 
further  saving,  they  drew  out  of  the 
banks  the  savings  they  had  so  far  ac- 
cumulated. This  la  tantamount  to  say- 
ing in  effect  that  depositors  lost  all 
future  beneflt  of  their  savings,  and  the 
mere  statement  Is  utterly  inadequate  to 
give  a  picture  of  the  shattered  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  millions  of  people 
who  were  saving  for  old  age.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes,  and  as  a  guai-d  against 
unemployment  and  illness.  Inflation  de- 
feated all  the  fruits  of  thrift  and 
sacrifice. 

The  effect  of  this  "flight  from  the 
mark"  upon  the  savings  banks  them- 
selves can  well  be  imagined.  Between 
1913  and  1923  they  lost  99.9  percent  of 
their  total  deposits  and  to  meet  this 
situation  they  had  to  liquidate  all  avail- 
able assets  at  any  price.  In  fact  they 
virtually  ceased  to  be  banks  In  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  term  and  many  of 
them  closed  their  doors  never  to  open 
again.  By  1924.  when  the  Germans  had 
stabilized  the  mark  at  about  one  trillion 
to  one  and  had  revalorized  deposits  in 
savings  banks  at  atwut  10  percent  of 
their  face  value,  there  were  found  to 
be  4,870  savings  bank  offices  as  again.«t 
10,890  In  1913  and  1,780.000  accounts 
on  their  books  as  against  22.739.000. 
Even  as  late  as  1927.  the  value  of  all 
German  savings  bank  accounts  was  only 
4.665.000.000  marks  as  against  18.967,- 
000,000  in  1913. 

AUSTRIAN  BA?fKS  XTNTJER  INTLATION 

Austrian  savings  banks  also  lost  prac- 
tically all  their  business  as  a  result  of 
inflation,  having  in  September  1922 — at 
the  inflation  peak — only  seven-hun- 
dredths  of  1  percent  of  the  deposits  that 
they  had  in  1913.  Depositors  also  lost 
practically'  everything,  for  while  the 
Austrian  currency  did  not  depreciate 
quite  as  fast  and  far  as  in  Germany,  its 
final  stabilization  at  14.400  paper  crowns 
to  1  gold  crown  virtually  wiped  out  all 
but  a  few  fortunate  speculators. 

It  IS  Interesting  to  note  also  how  infla- 
tion changed  the  customary  methods  of 
Austrian  savings  banks  in  Investing  the 
funds  of  their  depositors.  While  the  fol- 
lowing  table  applies  specifically  to  the 
Central  Savings  Bank  of  Vienna,  it  is 


typical  of  the  vast  majority  of  other  Aus- 
trian savings  banks  as  well. 

Distribution   of  funds  of  Central  Bank   of 
Vtenna 

IPercrat! 


1914 

1922 

("hwk  deposit* 

M  0  rtKa«p  loan." 

Morixaiie  overdrait  credits 

0 

£1.  ^ 
0 
7.4 

1.: 

(I 

f, 

r.8 

31.9 
1.0 
2.5 

I>o<in.«  tn  publir  corporations        

0 

Advance  on  securities 

mils   «  >  a  bfc" 

Owrdra/t  creaits 

Cash  in  Tsultj 

Sectiritjes 

.3 

.» 

K4 

37.1 

T.9 

Total 

IfX).  0 

inao 

It  will  be  noted  that  In  accordance 
with  sound  banking  practice  97  percent 
of  all  items  In  1914  were  mortgage  loans, 
securities,  and  loans  to  public  corpora- 
tions. In  1922.  on  the  other  hand,  check 
deposits,  cash,  and  overdraft  credits 
made  up  87  percent  of  the  total:  mort- 
gage loans,  securities,  and  loans  to  pub- 
lic corporations  made  up  only  8.9  per- 
cent. 

rXEMCB  nnXATION  AVD  THE  SAVINGS  BAKKS 

French  savings  banks  due  to  the  less 
drastic  character  of  the  French  inflation 
escaped,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1826. 
the  drastic  withdrawals  of  deposits  which 
left  the  German  and  Austrian  banks  with 
virtually  no  deposits  at  all  Neverthe- 
less, the  savings  bank  depordtw  in  Prance 
saw  the  value  of  his  hard-won  earnings 
depreciate  by  practically  foiff-fifths,  and 
the  Investments  of  banks  which  were 
largely  in  fixed-income  securities — a  con- 
siderable percentage  being  In  Govern- 
ment  bonds — were  similarly  reduced. 
This  left  them  in  a  seriously  weakened 
position  and  only  the  hardier  institutions 
survived. 


National  Senrice  Life  Insarance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mi^nssiFPt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  An  V  £S 

Thursday.  July  5, 1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoko,  I  am  including  a 
letter  to  Hon.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr  .  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  relative  to 
an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  which  I 
trust  every  Member  will  take  time  to 
read. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

House  or  RiytssiNTAnvES, 
Committee  ok  VprtsAns'  Atwaibs, 

Washinifton.  D.  C,  July  I'-,  1951, 
Gen.  CAU.  B.  Okat,  Jr.. 

AdminiitratoT  of  Veterans'  AgaxTS, 

Veterans'  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab   Obmbul   OmAT:  I   hAve   been    fur- 

Qlabed  a  oopy  of  tbe  6QllclUn''t  opinloD  dated 

May  31.  1961,  Mhicb  was  approTed  on  Jun« 


39  coneemlng  the  interpretation  of  the  dis- 
ability Incotne  provlakxu  of  national  aerrlo* 
life  Insttnuice. 

The  Solicitor  correctly  bolda.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  nothing  In  Public  Law  23  of  tbe 
Elghty-aecoQd  Congreas  In  any  way  ,irev««nu 
tbe  Issuance  of  the  total  disability  Income 
provision  for  United  State*  Government  life 
tnstirance  and  national  service  life  insur- 
ance, held  by  World  War  I  or  n  Teterans. 

I  strongly  believe,  however,  that  he  is  com- 
pletely tn  error  In  saying  that  sections  6X0 
and  621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  33.  pre- 
vents the  isstiance  of  this  total  disability 
Income  feature  to  the  man  holding  Insur- 
ance under  these  two  sections.  The  law 
spedflcally  states  that  "tbe  Insurance  granted 
under  this  section  shall  be  Issued  upon  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  contained 
in  the  standard  policies  of  national  service 
life  Lnstirance."  Since  tbe  standard  policies 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  permit 
the  veteran  to  have  total  disability  Income 
insurance  If  he  la  able  to  pass  the  physical 
examination.  I  see  no  reaaon  why  he  should 
not  Pf  entitled  to  this  added  protection  U 
he  desires  It.  and  pays  tbe  additional  prem- 
ium required. 

There  vras  no  Intent  upon  the  part  of  th : 
Congress  to  prevent  a  vet«wi  eligible  for 
Insurance  under  theae  two  sections  from  hav- 
ing this  type  of  protection  U  he  so  dwires. 
The  language  was  considered  with  that  in 
vlev  and  was  intended  to  confer  upon  tbe 
veteran  such  a  right  to  disability  Income 
Insuance. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
there  Is  nothing  in  tbe  Houae  or  Senate  re- 
port or  In  the  conference  report,  or  in  tbe 
debate  In  either  the  Houae  or  the  Senate, 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  It 
was  the  Intent  of  the  Congreas  to  deny  that 
disability  Income  provision.  Based  on  that 
fact.  I  fall  to  see  any  reason  for  the  ruling 
of  the  Solicitor  that  atich  protection  cannot 
be  afforded. 

I  would  like  to  be  advised  by  you.  or  by 
the  Solicitor,  as  to  where  In  the  legislative 
history  of  this  act  there  lis  any  authority  for 
the  opinion  which  the  Solicitor  has  ren- 
dered. It  seems  to  me  that  the  ruling  Is 
clearly  at  variance  with  tbe  facts  and  a  tor- 
tured construction  of  tbe  Intent  of  the  lan- 
guage approved  by  tbe  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  E.  Raxkin, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


Tbe  ForcigB  Policy  «f  tW  Uuted  Stales 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  To«K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  S.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoeb  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  tbe  Washing- 
ton Star  on  July  3  entitled  "Let  s  Keep 
Our  Guard  Up."  Like  the  Washington 
Star,  I  feel  strongly  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford  a  let-down,  and  thi»t  we 
must,  on  the  contrary,  do  everything 
possible  to  strengthen  ourselves  and  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad  to  maice  it  pos- 
sible successfully  to  withstand  aggres- 
sion which  may  come  m  ouher  parta  ol 
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the  world,  even  if.  as  I  pray  and  hope. 
peMC  will  oome  to  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Lsr's  Kxxr  Oci  Ou&io  TTp 

Whatever  happen*  In  Korea — and  light 
no.  there  la'  no  reason  for  unalloyed  optl- 
mlim  about  the  peace  outlook  there — thU 
world  la  goinc  to  remain  dangerous  for  a 
long  time  to  eooae.  The  threat  of  Red  ag- 
ITtaelnn  is  a  hydra-headed  monster.  Even 
though  it  may  be  decaptuted  in  one  place, 
it  must  atUl  be  reckoned  with  as  an  evU 
capable  of  striking  with  bared  fangs  In  nu- 
merous other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  only 
thing  that  ean  poaalbly  deter  It  U  adequate 
armed  powsr  on  the  part  at  lu  would-be 
vtstima. 

That  to  why  the  United  SUtes  and  its  al- 
lies In  the  noo-Soviet  world  must  not  allow 
anything  to  tUstract  them  frosL  the  impera- 
tive task  at  tooUdiag  up  tlwir  oommon  de- 
fenMS  tt  fast  and  as  formidably  as  possible. 
Few  the  truth  la.  as  Defense  Secretary  Mar- 
ahell  has  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
CoauBtttse,  that  even  if  the  Korean  conflict 
la  brought  to  a  satltfactory  conclusion  we 
shall  have  passed  through  only  an  incidental 
phaae  at  the  gigantic  power  contest  that  the 
Kremlin  has  set  in  motion  on  a  global  scale. 
At  best,  that  ctmtest  foreshadows  p^haps 
as  many  as  10  years  of  explosive  intema- 
tlonal  tenitoos  that  may  somehow  be  re- 
sdvad  peacefully  in  the  end:  at  worst.  It 
Involves  nothing  lees  than  the  ever-present 
danger  of  an  ail-out  shooting  war. 

So  It  is  clear  that  we  and  our  friends 
abroad.  regardleaB  or  a  possible  brightening 
of  event*  in  Korea,  must  guard  against  any 
let-down  In  the  measures  we  are  undertak- 
ing together  to  organise  a  powerful  com- 
mon front  against  aggression.  What  we 
must  keep  constantly  in  mind  is  that  the 
world  to  full  of  places  coveted  i>y  the  Red 
totalltarlans  and  that  at  any  time — next 
WDek.  nest  month,  next  year — the  men  of 
the  Kremlin,  in  their  xinremltting  drive  for 
djmtnatlon.  may  ohooee  to  strike  either  di- 
rectly or  through  their  satellites  at  one  or 
another  of  those  places.  A  Korean  aettle- 
ment,  If  there  to  one.  will  represent  only  a 
tartlral  AUt  In  their  policy;  as  for  the  pol- 
icy ttaelf— a  policy  aimed  at  spreading  their 
tyranny  evaiyUeie — it  will  remain  basically 
the  same  as  it  has  been  all  along. 

Indeed,  we  ean  be  sore  that  there  will  be 
no  real  change  in  that  policy  unless  and  until 
the  tree  world  grows  strong  enough  to  m&ke 
the  Kremlin  fear  the  consequences  of  new 
adveuturee  in  sggieeslon.  MeanwhUe.  In- 
iV^***"*  Iran.  Tugoaiavla.  Western  Europe 
and  other  areas  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
imidleit  in  what  General  Marshall 
I  described  as  the  ^rather  ominous"  build- 
up of  the  Soviet  bloc's  armed  forces.  The 
menaet  to  one  that  should  fill  the  United 
SUtes  and  an  Its  allies  with  a  sense  of  ur- 
gency and  a  drtrtng  determination  to  keep 
their  guard  up  and  arrive  as  quickly  a*  they 
ean  at  such  a  level  of  rearmament  and  defen- 
sive readiness  that  the  balance  of  power 
will  be  tipped  soBlciently  in  their  favor  to 
mtnimiat  the  chances  of  another  total  war. 

Our  aUlad  program,  of  oourae.  cannot  guar- 
antee the  preMTvation  at  peace.  Tet.  aastun- 
tim  that  it  to  carried  forward  with  aU  pos- 
■Ibia  spaad  and  unity,  it  ean  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful iwtiaini  on  the  red  totalltarlana — a 
waratnt  that  tbcy  will  be  inviting  their  own 
rata  If  they  start  another  war  In  spite  of 
a  to  prevent  it.  In  fact,  in  that 
ttmf  may  eoooelvably  find  themselves 
tted  that  they  will  feel  hnptiled 
la  time  to  tfwndon  aggreeskm  as  a  lostng 
gama  and  Matt  eo-operatlng  for  the  ctea- 
Umk,  of  fMkVtBa  s  J  stem  of  eoUeetive  world 
sacurlty.  That  hope  may  prove  to  Im  any- 
thtnt  but  forlam  if  the  free  nations  do  not 
In  tlMlr  effort  to  become  truly  strong. 


Sacrttary  of  tkc  lotcnor  Chapman'*  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Speech  at  Omaha 
Blasted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

nr   PENNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREEENT.\T!VES 
Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Bvif- 
falo  IN.  Y  1  EveninR  News  of  June  22. 
1951.  blasts  the  addres,s  of  IrKerior  Sec- 
retary Oscar  L.  Chapman  at  the  recfnt 
governors'  conference,  held  In  Omaha, 
Nebr..  when  efforts  were  made  to  jam 
the  phony  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
down  the  throats  of  Midwest  Kovernors. 

This  editorial  without  doubt  knocks 
Secretary  Chapman's  argument  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  into  a  cocked  hat. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SlAWAT    ASGUMINT    BL.\STTD 

In  an  address  at  the  Omaha  conference 
thla  week  of  mldwestern  Rovernors.  InterMr 
Secretary  Oscar  L.  Chapman  ran?  all  the 
changes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
As  upon  many  another  occasion,  he  dwell 
on  a  blight  threatening  the  steel  Industry  on 
the  Great  Lakes  because  of  the  rapid  deple- 
tion of  our  reaerves  of  high-grade,  npt-n-plt. 
direct-shipping  Iron  ore  on  the  Mesabl  Range 
in  Minnesota. 

But  he  assured  the  conference  that  the 
sit\iation  was  not  hopeless;  another  source 
of  Iron-ore  supply  for  the  Great  Lakes  .steel 
mills  would  be  available  to  them  if  only  the 
seaway  were  constructed.  Then  the  u:dus- 
try  could  tap  the  fields  of  ore  alon?  the 
Quebec- Labrador  border — ore  which  is  350 
miles  north  of  Seven  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  which  would  be  brought  to 
that  point  by  railroad.  "It  is  e.stlmated  that 
5.000.000  tons  of  ore  from  t^hese  fields  wiU 
be  shipped  by  1954."  he  said,  with  "Ship- 
ments rising  to  at  least  10.000  OOo  t.  ns  by 
1J>5«.' 

This  would  be  Just  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  to  what  the  steel  Industry  ^n  the 
Great  Lakes  uses.  For  instance.  Bethlehem  s 
Lackawanna  plant  now  Is  using  ore  at  the 
rate  of  4.560,000  tons  a  year,  and  m  1952  ;t 
will  need  alx)ut  5.400,000  tons.  Later  It  will 
require  far  more  iron  ore.  (or  the  corpora- 
tion's expansion  program  will  make  the 
Lackawanna  plant  the  third  largest  in  the 
country.  The  men  who  direct  the  affairs  of 
this  great  corporation  are  not  taking  any 
chances:  they  have  satisfied  themselve'*  that 
they  will  have  adequate  supplies  of  ore  lor 
all  their  needs.  Significantly,  they  ha.e  at 
no  time  urged  construction  of  a  seawiv  :us  a 
necessary  concomitant  to  their  expansion 
program. 

Secretary  Chapman  seemingly  does  not 
iLnow  that  Bethlehem  has  contracted  for 
more  than  30.000,000  tens  of  Quebec-Labra- 
dor ore  over  a  25-year  period.  This  contract 
la  not  conditioned  on  construction  of  a  sei- 
way:  the  ore  from  that  region  will  not  con.e 
to  Lackawanna.  "Chairman  Eugene  C  Grace 
aaid  In  Buffalo  recently  that  the  company  s 
Laclcawanna  plant  would  dejjend  on  Minne- 
•ota  ore  for  a  long  time  to  come,  plus  ship- 
ments from  Marmora  (Ont.i,"  as  was  re 
ported  in  the  News  of  June  12.  Foreign  ores, 
he  explained,  "would  go  largely  to  plants  at 
BparrowB  Point,  Bethlehem,  and  Johnstown   ' 

The  indications  are  that  the  ore  Bethle- 
hem obtaina  from  the  Quebec-Laorador  fields 
will  go  to  Sparrows  Point.  Md.  Such  a  n*  \p- 
ment  of  ore  would  be  entirely  by  salt  water. 
And  with  so  large  a  volume  of  ore  taken  from 


the  dorks  at  Seven  Lslauds  in  the  Gulf  of 
.'^t  Lawrence  for  transportation  to  the  docks 
a'  i^parrows  Point,  there  wouldn't  be  any  ore 
fr  rii  Mie  s<'urre  left  for  the  steel  mills  on 
the  Great  Ljikes — ut  lea.st  not  for  a  g<'nera- 
ti  n  '-r  mote,  according  to  the  schedule 
u  :  kofl  out  for  the  Quebec-Labrador  de- 
ve;..pn;ent.  Yet  Secretary  Chapman  and 
other'spokesmcn  for  the  Trunrvan  admlnls- 
Tr.iM.)ii  stres.s  the  just-around-the-cornrr 
!..-d  if  the  Great  Lakes  steel  mills  as  making 
<  c  r.itrurtion  of  a  St  Lawrence  seaway  Imme- 
ciirtiely  necessary. 

The  lonK-range  plans  of  Bethlehem  for  ex- 
pansion of  Its  facilities  at  Lackawanna,  based 
on  Iron  ore  supplies  now  availi-.ble.  ccon- 
sldered  in  connection  with  Bethlehem's  con- 
tract for  Quebec-Labrador  ore  for  its  Spar- 
rows Point  plant,  knocks  Secretary  Chap- 
mans  argument  for  the  seaway  Into  a  cocked 
hat. 


Our  Freedom  Menaced  by  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    . 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  KEBRASRA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  guest  column  written  by  myself 
e'-'itled  "Our  Freedom  Menaced  by  Tax- 
ation." which  appeared  in  the  Baldwin 
Associated  Newspapers  of  Ohio,  for  June 
28,  1951: 

Om  Frfidom   Menaced   bv  Taxation 

(By     C.KRL     T,    Cl'htis.     Congressman     from 
Nebraska) 

I  have  always  thought  the  Constitution 
Is  une  of  the  greatest  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment ever  written.  It  is  the  expression 
and  will  of  a  people  who  sought  freedom 
from  tyranny,  therefore  it  means  many 
things  to  many  individuals. 

This  could  be  a  part  of  the  reasoning  as 
to  why  the  Itnlted  States  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  boiling  pot"  of  the  world.  It 
explains  why  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
look  to  this  threat  fortress  for  freedom  of 
speech,    rellkilon.    thought,   and    deed. 

That  haa  been  the  course  of  oiu-  history 
and  I  think  all  Americans  should  be  proud 
of  the  record 

But  In  19.51  I  fear  that  freedom  Is  threat- 
ened, not  only  without  our  borders,  but  with- 
in our  very  own  or^anlzatlon.  I  believe  this 
freedom  is  threatened  not  only  by  the  Ru.*;- 
sians  and  would-be  Russians  within  our 
Nation,   but    al.so   by   government   itself. 

■^'ou  might  compare  our  Government  with 
Topsy — It  Just  grew  and  grew.  And  I  think 
the  time  lias  come  when  some  check  must 
be  m.ade  on  this  growth  or  the  very  free- 
dom which  our  forefathers  sought- — freedom 
from  unfair  taxation — will  overtake  us  and 
it  could  all  happen  without  the  Russians. 
the  Chinese,  or  any  number  of  prospective 
enemies  having  to  fire  a  shot. 

Ju.><t  look  at  the  record.  There  isn't  a 
man  on  the  farm  or  In  the  factory*  that 
tixJay  isn  t  paying  beyond  his  means  in  taxes. 
And  yet  wasn't  that  the  very  tyranny  our 
f  refathers  sought  to  avoid  by  creating  a 
g  vernment  by  the  people?  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  I  think  today  needs  more  objec- 
tive rea.soning  and  thought. 

Now  nobody  In  his  right  mind  would  ad- 
vocate that  we  cut  military  requests  when 
we  know  our  security  Is  threatened.  But 
certainly  in  very  branch  of  government 
there  is  a  need  for  us  to  take  stock  of  our 
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actiTltlea  and  aee  tf  there  Isn't  a  few  places 
where  economy  ean  be  practiced.  We  all 
Imow  it  ia  these  sctiTities  that  crests  the 
need  for  higher  taxes  and  in  ttim  cot  into 
the  national  income. 

I  think  we  need  a  more  pay-as-you-go 
philoeophy  In  conducting  the  actiTttles  men- 
tioned above.  In  most  prudent  homes  the 
family  operates  on  a  budget  and  when  the 
budget  can't  stand  further  expenditures, 
they  look  for  places  to  cut  down  on  the  ex- 
tras even  If  it  means  eliminating  some  recre- 
ation and  vacation  time.  I  think  the  aver- 
age American  home  today  is  tuivir^;  to  fol- 
low this  way  of  thought  and  I  further  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  a  lead  from  its  grass- 
roots Americans  and  practice  the  same  econ- 
omy that  is  90  Imporunt  to  our  existence. 

An  example  of  how  Government  spending 
has  grown  within  recent  years  Is  shown  by 
looking  at  money  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  IMO.  Interior  spent 
$71.400  000  The  1950  expenditures  fc*  this 
Department  are  $568.500.000 — or  about  eight 
times  as  much  as  they  were  10  years  ago.  In 
1940.  the  Departntfnt  of  Latwr  managed  to 
get  along  on  $18,500,000.  but  In  1950  it  had 
to  have  1257.000,000 — or  about  14  times  as 
murh. 

Where  does  this  kind  of  spending  lead  us? 
I  feel  it  leads  down  the  road  to  where  the 
day  may  arrive  when  Americans  will  be  pay- 
i:'.g  half  of  their  yearly  Income  to  affcrd  this 
kind  of  a  government  And  I  wonder  if  the 
gra.'ss-roots  Americans  want  that  sort  of 
government  or  do  they  propose  we  create  a 
government  that  knows  how  to  practice 
ecmomy? 

As  I  mentioned  above.  I  believe  the  Con- 
stitution Is  the  greatetft  of  all  governmental 
philosophies.     But  for  the  first  time  In  my 

13  years  in  Congreas.  I  iiave  during  the  cur- 
rent session  introduced  an  amendment 
which  would  fix  the  amount  of  taxes  Con- 
gress can  levy  In  peacetime.  This  proposal 
would  hold  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  to 

14  percent  of  the  national  Income  and  would 
put  the  country  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

If  the  amendment  had  been  in  effect  dxu-- 

4  ing  1950  it  would  liave  resulted  In  a  cut  in 

Federal    expenditures    of   $6,900,000,000    and 

at  the  same  time  reduced  the  national  debt 

by  $1,600,000,000. 

This  same  reduction  in  expenditures  would 
have  resulted  in  lowering  taxes  and  given 
the  average  wage  earner  a  greater  benefit  in 
spending  his  pay  check. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  throw  off  tlie 
sliack-les  of  high  taxes  and  spending,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  government  tiiat 
can  limit  its  spending  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  national  Income.  If  not.  I 
think  the  day  will  arrive  when  everyone  will 
become  a  mere  puppet  of  a  government 
which  win  control  all  of  our  economic  ac- 
tivities and  thought. 


Patriotic  A<Mr«»— A  DmM  Haad  Hm 
Directed  Our  Course  a$  a  Natioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HTW  JxasxT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  address  which  I  herewith  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  was  de- 
livered by  me  on  Sunday.  July  1.  1951.  as 
part  of  a  general  observance  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  annivosary 
of   the   Declaration   of   Independence. 


The  purpose  of  the  address  was  to  em- 
phasize the  part  that  a  dtvlne  hand  has 
had  in  founding,  preserving,  and  direct- 
ing our  destiny  as  a  nation.  It  was  as 
follows: 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  have  the  opportimity  of  address- 
ing a  group  of  citizens  stich  as  this  compost 
of  different  denominations  and  religioxu  be- 
liefs, gathered  together  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pensaulien  Improvement  Association 
of  Camden  County,  as  part  of  the  rellgioiia 
phase  of  ttie  patriotic  celebration  of  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  hlstcHy 
as  a  nation  when  the  Issues  and  problems 
liefore  us,  t>oth  national  and  international, 
have  borne  down  more  heavily  than  at  the 
present  time.  Cncertatnty  and  fear  are  about 
us  on  evenf  hand.  It  would  seem  as  if  we 
stood  on  a  precipice  and  one  false  step  might 
carry  us  over  the  brink  of  destruction.  Never 
has  there  b«en  a  time  when  the  leadership 
and  guidance  of  Almighty  God  was  so  neces- 
sary. What  we  need  today  above  all  else  is 
humility  before  God,  a  recognition  of.  our 
dependence  upon  Him,  a  desire  to  Imow  His 
will,  and  a  willingness  to  follow  His  direction. 

In  this  hoTjT  of  xmcertalnty  and  tribulation 
In  national  and  world  affairs  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  "They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  will 
be  as  Mount  Zlon  t^at  cannot  be  removed 
but  abldeth  forever,"  should  bring  assurance 
and  create  confidence. 

A    DIVISfE    HAHD    HAS    SHAPSD    OUS    COUSST    AS    A 
NATlOir 

On  this  Sunday  evening,  preceding  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  subse- 
quent founding  of  otir  great  Nation.  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  part  that  God 
has  had  In  formulating,  i»%serving,  and  di- 
recting our  destiny  as  a  nation.  I  trust  tiiat 
a  reallaation  of  this  will  strengthen  our  con- 
fidence in  the  futtore  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

At  different  times  througlK>ut  the  year 
we  honor  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
rendered  valiant  sRrvice  to  us  as  a  Nation. 
At  other  times  we  recotint  and  revivify  the 
events  which  have  meant  so  much  In  our 
national  history.  It  is  well  that  we  should, 
occasionally,  stop  in  the  busy  turmoil  of 
life  and  by  reflection  keep  green  the  mem- 
ory of  these  things.  'We  are  better  as  a 
Nation  for  having  done  so. 

Thus,  while  we  adknowledge  our  indebt- 
edness to  those  who  hars  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  to  our  Nation  In  times  of  peace, 
and.  valiant  and  courageoiu  service  in  time 
of  wtu-,  and.  emphasize  the  important  part 
each  have  played  in  the  founding  and  pres- 
ervation of  our  Nation  and  the  fulfillment 
of  Its  Ideals,  yet.  we  cannot  and  should  not 
be  insensible  to  the  deeper  Indebtedness  and 
greater  gratitude  due  to  that  divinity  who 
has  at  all  times  shaped  our  end  as  a  Nation. 

As  we  look  tiack  over  the  history  of  the 
years,  during  wtiich  we  have  risen  from  a 
weak,  struggling  Nation  striving  for  a  place 
among  the  natltons  of  the  world,  to  the 
greatest  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  t>ack 
of  all  the  patriotism  and  high  ideals  of 
those  who  have  served  their  country,  there 
has  been  a  divinity  that  has  truly  shaped 
our  eiul. 

EASI.T    COLOKISTS   BAD  nBOWS  WWT.ICIOPS 


The  early  colonists  wiso  came  to  these 
shores  were  men  and  women  of  strong  re- 
Ugious  beliefs,  moral  and  uinlght.  Men  and 
women  who  wove  Into  the  laws  and  customs 
of  our  early  governments  the  moral  and  re- 
Ugloos  betiefs  that  aetoated  their  personal 
lives.  Nothing  oould  make  more  plain  thdr 
tntmtiaa  to  make  tills  •  Christian  Hafdoa 
than  to  study  tZie  ssrly  statatas  and  laws 
of  aax  several  ootonlea.  They  ve  tmpresslvs 
in  the  clear  and  unmlstalcahle  aecsptanc*  of 


religious  principles  as  fbe  foundation  of 
govenunent.  and,  tbs  nils  «zid  guide  for 
oOclal  ocmduct.  It  Is  not  s'trmnge  that  under 
these  clrcttmstanees  this  strength  of  char- 
acter, both  puMie  and  private,  produced  a 
kind  of  society  that  formsd  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  new  Nation  that  was  to  arise. 

CAtNINO  OUB  nrtlB?BMaCMCS 

In  tile  f.truggie  for  independence  ttie  ob- 
stacle to  be  overcome  would  have  been  in- 
surmountable except  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Divine  Rand,  which  works  cut  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 
Consider  the  dtflScultles  which  were  encoun- 
tered. There  was  no  actual  unity  such  as 
we  have  today.  Instead  of  one  single  gov- 
ernment there  were  18  different  sovereign- 
ties not  only  independent  of  each  other 
but  with  conflicting  interests,  envioxis  of 
each  other  and  with  IltUe.  if  any.  confidence 
in  the  otlier.  Inhere  was  no  Army,  no  Nsvy 
and  no  actual  credit  which  could  be  pledged 
to  secure  the  necessaries  of  wir.  The  ad- 
versary WTis  one  of  the  strongest  nstions  of 
the  world  and  had  all  of  these.  Hew  was 
it  possible  for  men,  though  actuated  by  the 
highest  and  best  order  of  patriotism  of  any 
time,  to  overcome  obstacles  such  as  these? 
The  real  source  of  their  strength  was  that 
which  was  indicated  in  the  words  of  Patrick 
Henry,  in  his  famous  oration,  the  Call  to 
Arms.  He  said.  "Besides,  sir.  we  shall  not 
fight  our  tattles  alone.  There  is  a  Jtut 
God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions and  who  shaU  raise  up  ftiends  to  fight 
our  battles  for  ue." 

MAiaTENAMCX  OT  HATTOMAL  XTMrrT 

The  God  olf  natloDs  wlio  helped  in  bring- 
ing to  a  sueosssful  conclusion  the  war  of 
Independence  has  never  ceased  to  control 
the  destiny  of  this  great  Nation,  and  I  trust 
He  never  will.  In  the  dark  days  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  when  lirother  was  ar- 
rayed agamst  brother,  friend  against  friend, 
each  believing  in  the  Justness  of  his  cause, 
is  there  any  doubt  within  our  minds  that  this 
aame  divine  hand  maintained  our  national 
unity?  Now  that  the  wounds  of  strife  have 
healed  and  the  division  between  the  North 
and  the  South  has  eeaaed  to  l>e,  and  each 
glories  alike  in  one  flag  and  one  covmtry,  do 
we  not  all  agree  tliat  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  we  have  tMen  enal>ied  to  take  our 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
exert  an  influence  for  good  tliat  never  would 
have  been  possible  if  the  Union  had  l>een 
divided? 

eUAXAMTTSD   UmXTT    IK    WKfTZaM    BXMISrHSBr 

Under  the  guidance  and  with  the  help  at 
that  same  divine  iiand.  we  have  accom- 
plished things  of  lasting  lienefit,  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  to  those  around  us.  We 
hav3  guaranteed  libety  and  freedom  to  every 
republic  in  this  Western  Hemisphere,  and  no 
nation  of  the  world,  however  strong  it  mey 
l>e.  tias  ever  seriously  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  the  United  States  or  iu  ability  to  maintain 
that  principle  of  liberty. 


And.  as  we  review  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding our  entrance  into  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  Is  th«re  not  mnefa  to  influence  us  in 
the  thought  snd  belief  that  theia  we  were 
also  working  out  a  pert  of  the  divine  plans 
and  that  victory  came  that  the  cause  of  world 
peace  might  be  sdvanoed? 

The  eirrumstsnoes  that,  preceded  cur  en- 
trance into  these  wars  were  <rf  such  ctuiracter 
that  they  may  well  eliallenge  our  thoughtful 
attention,  for  they  Indicate  that  we  were 
drawn  into  each  of  them  by  an  irreslattble 
force  against  otir  dcalre. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  after  all  there  Is  a 
powtnr  greater  than  the  power  of  natlonie,  a 
powsr  that  controls  the  destinies  at  nations 
as  w«U  as  iBdlvldualsT  And  are  we  not  justl- 
flsd  In  bellevtng  that  as  ws  rctussd  to  sntar 
thnsB  wars  mer^y  to  punish  fOr  wrooigs  dasm 
to  ta.  jurtinaWe  thoogh  it  would  have 
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and  pUead  our  oitnao*  ufxm  Ui«  blghwt 
pUn*  or  MmI  thaX  hM  arcr  tn  all  UmM 
citaraetMlaMi  tlM  mttanca  of  any  nation  into 
war.  rU:  "Tb*  paaca  of  tha  world  and  tb« 
llbcraUon  of  Its  paopl*.'*  that  we  wart  thare- 
by  woorklnf  In  oon)un«tloa  with  and  tn  an- 
swar  to  ttaa  dinnc  will  wtUch  has  fixed  hu- 
man rlfhta  and  human  hbo-ty  aa  tba  Ideal 
of  all  KOfemmentt 

pABTICIFATlOlf  or  THE  AOTAIidMSNT  OF  RTTMAN 


Another  evMance  of  nhe  working  of  a 
diTlne  hand  In  oar  natlcnjU  affaln  ta  the  fact 
that  while  other  nations  t:  ave  ever  been  will- 
ing to  fight  for  dynastic  purposes  or  terri- 
torial ■giisesliini  this  Nation  has  never 
fought  for  other  than  a  principle.  In  the 
War  of  the  RtvoluUon  we  fought  to  esUbllsh 
a  principle  acknowledged  In  theory  but  de- 
nied in  practice — "that  ell  men  are  created 
equal  with  certain  Inallecable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pxirsult  of 
happtnaas."  In  1881  we  fought  to  make  this 
land  free  in  fact  as  in  th>9ory  for  every  race, 
color,  and  ereed.  In  ISWi  we  fought  to  free 
downtroddu  pMf>l*  from  the  Intolerable 
tyranny  at  Bpanlah  rule:  uad  in  1917-18.  and 
again  tn  lMl-45  we  fought  for  the  ultimate 
paaro  at  ttaa  world  and  for  the  llbo^tlon  of 
Its  people. 

Partbarmore,  «lie  gradv  al  progresa  that  has 
LtiaiaLtarlawl  our  Nation's  participation  in 
tha  atroggle  of  human  rlghu  indicates  un- 
mMakaUy  that  this  Nation  has  been  an 
luaUumeot  in  God's  hands  for  the  advance- 
ment and  securing  of  tbeee  rights  for  the 
people  of  all  nations.  In  "76  we  fought  tar 
our  own  traedcm.  and  tn  *01  for  the  freedom 
at  an  wtthln  our  bounds,  in  SS  f or  the  free- 
dcHU  of  all  wtthln  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
aad  ta  191T,  and  in  the  conflict  of  1941-45, 
as  our  tnflQMtee  broadened  and  expanded, 
for  the  freedom  of  the  whole  world. 

We  have  e—eatl  to  be  a  weak  twinkling 
star  strugfUng  for  «xistei!«e  and  have  become 
tiM  ferlght  particular  star  in  the  constellation 
ta  nattooa,  shining  with  such  brUllancy  that 
our  Itfht  has  reached  the  farthermost  parts 
or  the  earth,  attracting  to  these  shores  from 
all  cUmaa  thousands  upon  thousands  each 
year  who  haTe  the  desire  to  make  this,  the 
land  oC  tba  tree,  their  land  and  their  hcxne. 

Thus  this  Matkm  ttnder  Dtrlne  leadership 
haa  baeciae  the  tdeal  and  leading  exponent  of 
Ubcrty,  fireadom,  and  true  democracy  and  its 
the  symbcd  of  liberty  and 


AM  WJUOMMMT  OF   WOBLB   rKACS 

Today  as  w«  rajoloe  in  the  position  of  pre- 
amlBfenea  our  Ration  has  galiied  among  the 
nattoua  at  tbe  world  l»y  reason  of  Dtvlne 
laailaiBTilp  wa  can  alao  take  pride  In  the  fact 
thai  Amavlea  la  the  moat  outstanding  expo- 
nent of  paaea  in  all  the  wortd. 

Amartea  1*  a  peace  loTtng  Nation.  Never 
tB  aU  ttaa  hlatory  of  oar  Nation  can  it  be 
aald  that  thla  Ratkm  has  prorokcd  war:  but. 
O0  tbe  eoatrary.  time  and  again,  our  strength 
and  *''**^i— "^  hava  pieteuted  war.  The  de- 
sire for  peaea  la  the  slnoere  aspiration  of  our 
people:  thoa,  the  United  Statas  of  Amarlca 
ta  now.  and  will  eootlnue  to  Iw.  an  inscru- 
meat  at  paaea  and  not  of  war. 

The  moat  easual  reading  of  our  national 
hlstary  oaraot  help  hat  reveal  to  an  bMMvt 
and  tntalllgant  mind  that  this  Nation  has 
always  been  an  advocate  oi  peace  and  good 
vrtll  amoag  tlaa  nartona.  and  has'eonstanUy 
aought  to  avoid  war  and  ita  ills h easing  con- 
By  paaoeirt  and  example,  abim- 
)  at  thla  fact  has  been  given  and 
ao  Plata  la  am  ■artaaal  daatra  in  thla  ra^Mct 
that  wae  ahould  doubC 

ta  an  ttaa  world  la  there  a 

for  nnl- 

NowtaR*  haa 

and  wUlingi 

to  eMffy  eflort  that  taaa  bean  made  to  sufaati- 

ttae  sattla— t  of 


to  mllUary  force.  A«  a  people  we  are  justl- 
flaMy  proud  of  the  fact  that  our  Nation. 
abovie  all  others,  haa  led  In  every  movem(>nt 
to  eetablish  principles  upon  which  inter- 
national peace  might  be  promoted  Tlie 
peace  of  the  world,  made  permanent  and 
secure,  la  the  slncerest  desire  of  our  peopip  — 
an  aspiration  of  the  very  heart  arid  .noui  of 
America.  It  was  tor  this  that  .\merlca  shed 
her  blood  In  two  world  wars,  and  In  Korea 
What  Qner  or  more  sacred  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  peace  could  there  be  ' 

As  America  in  the  past  ha.<;  soxicht  to  f  is'pr 
and  maintain  peace  and  gotxl  will  amon^:  tl-.p 
nations  of  the  world,  .so  we  cv»n  with  con- 
fidence look  Into  the  future  with  the  fullest 
assiirance.  knowing  full  well  that  as  1  na  a.s 
we  follow  the  leadership  of  that  Dlvme  Hand 
that  has  directed  our  course  as  a  N.itiun, 
peace  and  not  war  will  continue  to  be  the 
aspiration  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  Arnenca. 

NATIONAL  CH.ARACrrR 

And.  permit  me  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
we  stand  preeminent  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  because  we  have  here  In  .\inenca 
the  highest  type  of  national  character  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Whether  we  ret.Tin  this 
position  in  the  future  dep>eiids  upon  the  In- 
dividual citizen.  The  whole  cannot  be  any 
greater  than  Its  parts.  The  parts  are  the 
Individuals  who  compose  our  citizenship,  and 
as  these  parts  are  good  or  bad  In  the  aggre- 
gate. BO  Will  be  the  Nation.  Public  virtue 
cannot  exist  except  as  It  Is  founded  upon 
private  virtue.  The  fundamental  factor 
must  always  be  the  character  of  the  Individ- 
ual citizen.  Therefore,  the  future  weifure 
of  thla  Nation  and  the  influence  it  will  exert 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  depends  upon 
each  Individual  citizen,  upon  you,  and  upon 
the  youth  of  oxu  land  who  will  be  the  cituens 
of  tomorrow. 

The  strength  of  this  Nation  does  not  lie 
alone  In  the  beauty  of  Its  structure  of  Gov- 
ernment. Beauty  has  no  permanency  in  it- 
self. I  never  go  Into  the  city  of  Washington 
but  what  I  am  impressed  with  the  beavity  of 
its  buildings,  especially  one  whose  hii;h  dome 
can  be  seen  long  before  you  reach  the  city. 
Once  you  have  entered  the  city  and  wallced 
up  ita  broad  avenues  and  approached  this 
building,  you  are  Impressed  with  the  beauty 
of  Its  architecture.  Within  its  portals  you 
are  awed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  scene 
Highly  polished  marble,  a  striking  scheme  of 
coloring.  Immense  pillars  of  onyx  rising  to  a 
great  height  to  support  the  dome.  You  are 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene  But 
what  sustains  all  this  tieauty?  Down  be- 
neath the  beauty  of  the  superstructure  lies 
the  strong,  broad  foundation  stones  that 
make  poeslble  Its  p>ermanency  and  without 
which  the  beauty  could  not  exist  for  a  single 
moment.  Thus,  beneath  the  beauty  of  our 
national  superstructure  there  la  need  for  a 
foundation  of  strong  national  character. 
Without  It  our  Nation  cannot  exist  any  more 
than  the  nations  of  yesterday  which  flour- 
ished for  a  time  and  then  crumbled  Into 
ruins. 

Greece  conquered  the  world  and  sat  down 
to  enjoy  herself,  and  was  rudely  awakened 
by  Rome  thundering  at  her  gates,  realizing 
too  late  that  she  had  lost  her  power  Rome 
gained  the  victory  and  united  all  the  so- 
called  dvlllaed  world  under  her  banners,  then 
ahe  too  sat  down  to  enjoy  hervelf ,  and  Rome 
was  startled  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north 
sweeping  through  her  domain. 

The  power  of  Greece  wao  not  her  armies, 
but  the  strength  of  Spartan  manhood. 
When  manhood  was  lost  by  the  destruction 
at  the  forces  of  character  Rome  found  the 
Greeks  an  easy  prey. 

Rome  believed  that  her  power  was  In  her 
wall-organiaed.  well-trained,  alert  army. 
But  when  the  character  of  Roman  citizenship 
weaken Bd  then  the  morale  of  that  army 
broke  down  and  proud  Rome  was  no  match 
for  ttaa  barbarian  hordes. 


The  p'lWer  of  Greece  was  gone  before 
Rome  thundered  at  her  gates.  That  Is  why 
she  fell      The  pt)wer  of  Rome  was  gone  before 

the  inva.sion  of  the  barbarians  or  t  le  bar- 
b.irl;in.'<  w   uld  have  been  driven  back. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  character,  this  Nation  will  survive. 
bn'  when  we  permit  our  national  character 
to  wt  aken,  then  our  Nation  can  crumble  as 
did  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Remember, 
no  :,ar) on  has  ever  fallen  that  was  not  first 
coiiq!!>  red  fr'im  within. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  jource  of  threatened 
d:i;.>;er  10  thi.s  Nation,  either  from  within  or 
with  ...t,  we  -should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
tact  that  we  have  assurance  of  a  divine  source 
of  strength  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that 
will  give  the  needed  strength,  guidance  and 
direction  to  our  Nation,  If  there  is  willingness 
upon  the  parr  of  our  people  to  seek  such  di- 
rection and  follow  that  divine  leadership. 

Tlie  words  of  the  psalmist — "They  that 
trust  In  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zlon 
which  cannot  be  removed  but  abideth  for- 
ever '  give  continued  assurance  today,  as 
wi.t'n  written  centuries  ago.  provided  this 
Nitb  .shall  continue  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
and  recognize  the  principles  of  true  religion 
ito  '.he  foundation  of  oiar  national  life. 


Good  Example  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  5,  1951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ths  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  ec;itorial 
from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  for  July  2,  1951: 

Good  Example  Needed 

The  American  people  have  had  a  lo^  of 
sound.  8en.sible,  advice  from  their  <3ovem- 
ment  since  the  Korean  fighting  began  about 
hoy.-  to  combat  inflation.  President  'lYuman 
has  been  notably  right  in  his  precepts,  but  his 
adminl.stratlon  has  been  slow  to  provide  a 
good  example  as  well.  In  view  of  he  ad- 
ministrations repeated  admonltlonj  about 
saving  manpower,  buying  only  wtat  you 
need,  and  putting  off  buying  when  you  can. 
it  is  interesting  to  look  at  some  Federal 
figures 

According  to  the  research  office  of  the 
Stafe  chambers  of  commerce  In  Wasl  Ington, 
the  .Army  has  bought  68,000,000  can  openers 
since  the  start  of  the  Korean  ca  npaign. 
There  are  about  a  million  and  a  h:'.lf  men 
in  the  Army,  and  by  no  means  all  of  them 
would  be  in  need  of  can  openers  Army 
Ordnance  bought  recently  6,000,000  gallons 
of  paint  in  quart  and  gallon  cans.  This  is 
a  year's  supply,  and  obviously  should  have 
been  ordered  In  5-gallon  cans.  Delivery 
with:n  60  days  was  demanded.  Thl  i  speaks 
for  itself. 

T^.e  researchers  mentioned  also  calm  the 
Army  set  up  a  requirement  of  4,636  000  web 
belts  for  1951.  This  figures  at  abou  3  belts 
per  man,  though  only  1  a  year  ii  Issued 
per  man  Requirements  for  combat  ')oots  for 
the  year  were  set  at  11.763.000  pair?  Esti- 
mated total  consumption  Is  4.800.010  pairs. 
During  the  9  months  from  July  1950,  through 
March  1951,  the  Quartermaster  8ervi<  e  is  said 
to  have  bought  1,917.000  pounds  )f  black 
pepper  Clearly  this  sort  of  military  "scare" 
buying  contributes  to  shortages  and  inflation. 

Reports  from  the  Byrd  commlttie  show 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  of  :he  Fed- 
eral Government   jumped  from  3,18  4.681   on 
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December  31.  1950,  to  2.409.121  on  Aprtl  80, 
or  an  Increase  of  224,440  In  4  months.  The 
last  figures  we  have  been  able  to  find  showed 
2.444.000  Federal  payroUers.  In  round  num- 
bers. Statistics  vary  a  bit  In  one  estimate 
or  another,  for  the  fact  Is  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  what  have  you  are 
hiring  people  so  fast  no  one  Is  quite  sure  of 
the  total  on  any  given  day. 

One  Federal  agency  Is  reported  to  have  re- 
ported that  It  was  "stockpiling"  stenog- 
raphers against  the  needs  of  the  future. 
On  June  8  the  Byrd  committee  showed  the 
number  of  chauffeurs  In  either  full  or  part 
time  Government  employ  was  26,880.  The 
military  establishment  Itself,  according  to  a 
Senate  Armed  Services  subcommittee.  Is 
UFing  wads  and  scads  of  able-bodied  men  for 
thousands  of  Jobs  that  could  be  handled  by 
limited  service  personnel,  women  or  civilians. 

As  we  said  at  first,  the  Government's  advice 
has  been  splendid  and  It  ought  to  be  obliged 
to  take  It  all  up  and  down  the  line.  "Come 
on"  ia  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  Inspiring  than 
"Go  ahead." 


Old  TeBBcnt  Chvch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  jEssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  July  5, 1951 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  week  begliiing  June  17.  1951. 
the  Old  Tennent  Church,  situated  at 
Tennent,  Monmouth  County.  N.  J.,  cele- 
brated its  two  hundredth  anniversary. 
I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
church  in  our  country  endowed  with  a 
richer  background  of  American  history. 
It  was  built  by  the  direct  descendants 
of  Scotch  emigrants  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1635  on  the  ship  Caledonia, 
and  this  same  building  which  was  opened 
for  worship  in  1751  has  been  used  by  the 
generations  since  that  time.  These 
Scotch  Presbyterians  left  their  country 
for  the  New  World  seeking  freedom  to 
live  their  lives  and  to  worship  their  God 
in  the  way  they  wished  and  the  members 
of  this  church  have  fought  in  every  war 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been 
engaged  in. 

A  former  Member  of  Congress.  Dr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  lies  buried  in  the 
churchyard  with  this  epitaph  carved  on 
his  tombstone:  "He  served  his  country 
and  his  State  faithfully,  was  honored 
and  beloved.  He  died  in  the  hope  of  a 
better  life  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer."  Dr.  Henderson  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  Congress,  which  met 
from  March  4, 1795.  to  March  3, 1797,  and 
the  following  is  his  biography  as  set  forth 
in  the  Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress.  1774-1949: 

Henderson,  Thomas,  a  Representative  from 
New  Jersey:  bom  In  Freehold,  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  August  15.  1743;  attended  the 
public  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  In  1781:  studied  medicine: 
practiced  first  in  Freneau  and  aft«^ard  la 
Freehold,  H.  J.,  about  1766;  member  ot  the 
committee  of  safety  In  1T74:  served  aa  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  New  Jersey  llllltla  In  1775; 
app<Anted  second  major  In  Col.  Charles  Stew- 
art's battalion  of  mlnutemen.  February  15, 
1776;  brigade  major,  Moimiouth  County  Mili- 
tia. April  19.  1T76;  major  of  Col.  Nathaniel 


Heard's  battalion.  June  14,  1776,  and  later 
lieutenant  colouel  and  brigadier  major  at 
Monmouth;  surrogate  of  Monmouth  County 
In  1776;  member  of  the  provincial  councU 
In  1777:  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1779  but  declined  to  servw; 
served  in  the  State  general  assembly  In 
1780-84;  master  In  chancery  In  1790:  member 
of  the  State  councU  In  1793  and  1794.  serv- 
ing as  vice  president  of  that  body:  Acting 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  In  1794,  elected  to 
the  Fourth  Congress  (March  4.  1795-March  3, 
1797);  Judge  of  the  court  of  corr  ion  pleas. 
1783-99;  one  of  the  commlaslonera  appointed 
to  settle  the  boundary  line  between  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  again  a  member 
of  the  State  council  in  1812  and  1813:  died 
in  Freehold.  N.  J.,  December  15.  1824;  inter- 
ment In  Old  Tennent  Cemetery. 

Tennept  Church  is  located  on  he  bat- 
tleground of  the  Battle  of  Moamouth, 
where  Washington  and  his  little  Army 
right  after  Valley  Forge  defeated  the 
British  in  their  march  after  evacuating 
Philadelphia.  We  all  remember  Molly 
Pitcher,  who  served  the  gun  in  that  bat- 
tle, and  Molly  Pitcher's  well  is  located 
nearby  the  church.  The  church  itself 
was  used  as  a  hospital  duiing  this  battle 
and  many  relics  are  still  preserved  there. 
In  the  graveyard  lie  buried  many  Ameri- 
can and  British  soldiers,  and  when 
George  Washington  died  Old  Tennent 
Church  was  draped  in  mourning  for 
6  months. 

On  Sunday,  January  17. 1951,  the  pres- 
ent pastor  of  Old  Tennent  Church,  the 
Reverend  Charles  Ha.nish  Neff,  preached 
the  anniversary  sermon  with  the  title 
"The  House  of  the  Lord."  and  I  consider 
it  a  great  privilege  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  append  herewith  a  copy 
of  it.  as  follows: 
The   House  of  the  Loko — Two  Huniwsoth 

ANNrVEESABT  SERMON  PRXACHED  tl*  OlJI  TEN- 

nent  chttach  june  17,  1951,  bt  the  rev. 
Chablbs  Rabnish  Ni 


Psalm  26:  8.  "Lord  I  have  loved  the  habita- 
tion Of  Thy  house  and  the  place  where  Thine 
liouor  dwelleth." 

The   house  of  the  Lord  occupies  a  large 
place  In  the  Bible  narrative.    We  read  about 
the  specifications  and  building  first  of  the 
taoernacle  then  of  the  temple.    We  read  of 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  Its  being 
built  again  and  the  sorrow  of  the  people  that 
they  couldn't  afford  to  buUd  It  the  second 
time  as  well  as  It  had  been  built  at  first. 
We  read  about  the  furnishings  of  the  temple 
and  the  dedication  of  It  and  Solomon's  prayer 
at  the  dedication.     We  remember  how  the 
disciples  showed  the  Lord  Jesiis  the  great 
stones  in  the  foundation  that  had  been  there 
since  the  days  of  Solomon  900  years  before 
and  how  he  taught  In  the  temple  and  cleansed 
the  temple.     The  religion  of  every  Israelite 
and  his  patriotism  as  well  centered  tn  that 
house  of  the  Lcffd.    When  the  pilgrims  came 
up  to  the  great  annual  feasts  and  caught 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  golden  dome  of  the 
temple  from  the  crest  of  tht;  stirroundlng 
hlUs.  they  broke  forth  Into  psalms  of  praise 
and  rejoicing.    The  temj^e  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared but  In  many  places  tliere  are  houses 
of  the  LOTd  now  where  the  same  God  Is  wor- 
shiped.    Any  many  a  child  of  God  thinking 
of  one  of  them  has  echoed  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist   "1   have  loved  the  habitation   of 
Thy  house  and  the  place  wheie  Thine  honor 
dwelleth."   Still  the  house  of  ii»  Lord  comes 
to  occupy  a  large  place  to  th€  thoughts  and 
affections  of  those  who  wcffshlp  there.   Bspe- 
clally  la  this  so  where  people  liave  been  asao- 
eiated  with  one  house  of  worship  over  a  long 
period  of  years  and  where  otlier  genwmtlooa 
of  their  famUy  have  been  associated  with  the 


same  place.    We  are  this  week  celebrating  tb« 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  at  the  erection 
of  this  particular  house  of  the  Lord  whera 
we  are  assembled  today.    Many  of  us  think 
of  this  church  with  affection.    There  Is  some- 
thing about  it  that  takes  possession  of  you. 
People  who  come  here  again  and  again  speak 
of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place.     Ot  ooura* 
every  building  has  an   atmosphere.     Every 
home  has.    Every  old  bouse  gets  to  be  full  of 
atmosphere.     I  felt  It  the  first  time  I  came 
In  here  and  fe?:?  it  today  no  less.    It  Is  an  old 
building  for  this  country.     The  events  and 
associations  of  the  past  have  oome  to  be  a 
part  of  the  very  walls.    What  are  some  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  the  atmoephere 
of  the  church?    What  Is  there  about  It  that 
rackes  It  something  more  than  Just  four  walls 
and  a  roof?    How  shall  we  explain  the  spell 
it  casU  over  us  and  the  appeal  It  has  for  us? 
I.  First  there  Is  the  building  Itself      The 
architecture  Is  unusual.    We  have  never  seen 
anything  exactly  like  It.    The  entrances  are 
on  the  side  and  the  pulpit  Instead  of  being 
In  the  end  where  you  would  erp^ct  It  to  be 
Is    also    on    the  side.     The    galleries    crowd 
out     over     the     seats     below     and     every 
available  space  Is  used.    The  pulpit,  said  to 
be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  pulpit  In  Amer- 
ica, Is  a  study  In  Itself.     WlUlam  Bedford 
Cralg  who  Is  said  to  have  built  It  must  have 
hetn   a   skillful   cabinetmaker.    Pegged   to- 
gether like  the  frame  of  the  church  Itself 
It  has  stood  well  the  test  of  time.     It  is  so 
built   that  every  seat  in  the  house  comes 
under  the  preacher's  eye.    We  are  glad  no  one 
ever  thought  of  Installing  stained  glass  win- 
dows.    In  1751  the  church  must  have  been 
considered  a  large  building  and  the  people 
were  undoubtedly  proud  of  It  when  It  was 
finished.     John  Davles  the  chief  carpenter 
who  worked  for  11.06  a  day  had  Instructions 
to  keep  at  the  work  until  it  was  flnlahed. 
So  he   and   his   assistants   must  have  con- 
tinued at  It  all  through  the  summer  ot  1751. 
They  began  to  build  about  the  first  of  March. 
The  boards  were  planed  by  band  and  marks 
of  the  wOTkman's  plane  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  them.    The  iron  work  alao  was  made  by 
hand  and  the  marks  of  Benjamin  VanCleaf's 
hammer  are  plainly  seen  on  that.    Shingles 
were  riven  out  l»y  hand.    The  frame  and  the 
huge  timbers   that  support   the  roof  were 
hewn  by  hand.    Bach  family  may  have  btillt 
their  own  seat.    There  Is  a  difference  In  the 
width  and  paneling  of  some  of  them.    How- 
ever that  may  be,  they  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  so  as  to  keep  the  worshipers  up- 
right and  awake.     This  seat  that  I  use  U 
about  as  nncomlortable  as  it  could  be  made. 
Comfort  didnt  seem  to  be  any  object  with 
the  builders  of  the  church.     There  waa  no 
way  of  heating  It  for  about  K)  years  after 
it  was  built  and  when  the  stoves  were  In- 
troduced about  1800  some  of  the  older  peo- 
ple  who    had    probably   worshiped    at   Old 
Scots  where  there  was  no  heat  at  all  would 
not  «tt  near  them  but  moved  their  seats  ctf 
into  the  comers  of  the  building.    There  are 
some  hard  things  said  In  the  Bible  about 
those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion  and  apparent- 
ly the  builders  of  this  church  were  not  In- 
clined to  be  at  eaae. 

n.  But  even  more  than  this  we  love  the 
house  of  the  Lord  for  the  memories  of  the 
ministers   and   tbe   people   who   have   wor- 
shiped m  It      For  the  House  of  the  Lord 
Is  no  more  than  a  shell  without  the  peo- 
ple.   We  look  at  the  pulpit  here  and  think 
of  William  Teiment  who  must  have  preached 
the   first  sermon   In   it   an<l  ccmtlnued  to 
preach  In  It  for  25  years  or  more  after  It  waa 
built.    Here  Is  his  tombstone  Indicating  that 
be   was   pastor   of    the   First   Preabytartan 
Church  In  Froehold  which  Is  the  name  by 
which  this  church  waa  known  tea  more  than 
half  Its  hlatory.    And  down  there  under  tha 
middle  aisle  Is  his  grmve,     BvUlenUy  po»- 
MMed  of  a  strong  personality  many  anae- 
dotea  have  been  told  about  him.    Boma.Mmea 
he  preached  for  an  hotir  and  once  when  soma 
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atuteata  firon  Prtnceton  College  had  ccme 
to  h«^  htm  be  pr««cbed  only  10  minutes. 
Mo  otM  knew  why.  Be  wia  very  much  In- 
tcnstatf  tB  young  people.  On  cme  ocosion 
M  IM  «H  rMlng  along  the  road  he  mw  a 
young  man  rMlng  ahead  of  him  whom  he 
bad  l<»ig  wanted  to  ae«.  When  he  vlaltrd 
the  young  okan's  bouse  he  was  never  at 
honw.  The  young  nuui  looked  t)ack  and  saw 
the  mlnlatar  coming  after  him  ao  he  put 
his  boraa  to  the  ^lop.  Ui.  Tennent  gal- 
lopMi  alter  him  until  he  overtook  him  and 
then  be  aaid  "I  thought  I  had  a  better  horse 
toan  you  had,"  They  began  talking  about 
horaea  and  lir.  Tennent  Invited  him  to  the 
parann^a  where  be  bad  several  very  due 
tiu.ita.  Thla  enlisted  the  young  mans  In- 
tereat.  Be  waa  persuaded  to  join  the  church. 
In  the  ooune  of  time  be  became  an  elder  and 
lerred  for  nearly  SO  years  in  this  congre- 
gation. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  William 
TaniMst  waa  aent  by  the  presbytery  to  Iron 
out  dUTercncea  in  other  churches  among  the 
mnnbera  or  between  the  people  and  tbi;tr 
mlnlstar.  ao  that  he  became  widely  known 
aa  a  peacemaker.  The  Christian  faith  was 
aad  llTlng  to  him.  He  looked  to  !«e 
of  tt  In  those  who  professed  it.  Fx- 
ot  Christ  meant  mucL  to  him.  He 
and  hi*  brothtfTB  and  their  father  and  the 
gradiiataa  of  the  log  college  were  disowned 
by  tiM  aynod  in  the  split  of  1745  and  formed 
two  Daw  preabyterles  and  a  synod.  Ttey 
oootlniaed  separate  from  the  old  body  until 
17B8.  T^y  were  the  friends  of  George 
Whltcflald  the  famous  evangelist  who  went 
up  and  down  this  coast  like  an  angel  of  ligiit. 
aad  la  said  to  have  preached  from  this  pulpit 
on  the  tezt  Acta  26:18.  The  longest  p:is- 
torata  In  ttaa  church's  history  was  that  of 
I3r.  Jobn  Woodhull.  46  years.  In  his  Uter 
yeara  ha  waa  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
fatbcn  at  tb»  Preabytexian  Church.  He  was 
preamt  when  the  general  assembly  was 
organtaed  in  1780  and  became  the  third 
moderator.  An  old  veteran  of  the  Revolu- 
ttoo.  Iw  bad  been  a  chaplain  In  Washington's 
army,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  It  la 
aakl  ha  pickad  up  a  musket  and  entered  ".be 
ftght  hlmadf .  During  his  pastorate  and  for 
aoma  faata  afterward  this  building  was 
knova  locally  as  WoodhuU's  Church.  The 
Bar.  A.  P.  Cobb  had  a  notable  mlniftry 
here  and  waa  aSectloixately  remembered  by 
^iK>^K^  generation,  though  I  suppoae  t^.e^e 
ara  not  liaU  a  doaen  people  here  this  morn- 
ing wbo  raaaember  him.  He  has  been  dead 
juat  70  yaars.  A  reporter  for  the  New  York 
World,  attending  servloe  here  in  1878.  de- 
aerlbaa  hla  old  faahloncd  dreaa  and  hla  solemn 
and  aamaat  voice  and  his  sermon  wl-iich 
iJMted  fat*  an  hour  and  the  chxireh  full  of 
people  attantlTe  to  hear  him.  He  deacribes 
tbe  i1"g*Bg  too.  He  aaya  Mr.  Cobb  staj-ted 
It  ta  a  flna  >tr(»g  voice.  After  a  few  n'}tes 
tbe  etaotr  began  to  sing.  Still  later  the  con- 
gregatloa  ptekad  up  courage  and  Joined  in 
and  he  aald  after  they  all  got  going  the 
■twgiT^g  vas  vary  good.  Mr.  Cobb  vas  proud 
of  the  vaj  bla  paople  could  sing.  Many  of 
ua  sttO  rMBHBber  Mr.  Symmea  with  affection 
and  wlili  that  he  could  be  w!tb  us  today. 
Be  spent  a  graat  many  years  collecting  and 
pttbUahtag  tbe  facta  crauiected  with  tbe  his- 
tory cf  the  dkurch.  But  we  are  aorry  that 
Mr.  BBkrta,  the  only  one  of  theae  former 
•tm  living,  la  tinable  becauae  of  Ul- 
to  ba  hare  today.  We  look  at  the  seats 
Qt  tka  ehareh  wall  filled  with  people  today 
UMtA  tty  to  imagine  how  it  must  have  looked 
All  the  eeau  ware  owned  by 
famlltaa  and  probably  occupied 

Vbmf  are  today.    Bven  In  tbe  cor- 

tba  voodatovea  ara  now  there 

and  occupied.    I  suppose 

at  tbe  eoBgragatioo  was  dlf- 

ygtoMt  H  la  today  if  these  ushers 

A  IMT  SMBpla  Of  It.    Probably  many  of 

I  vltb  an  accent,  for  aome  of  them 


were  born  In  Scotland  or  Ireland  or  eLse 
their  parent*  were.  William  Tennent  him- 
self was  born  In  the  north  of  Ireland  Thev 
came  long  distances  to  church  Some  of 
them  were  well-to-do  for  those  times  and 
must  have  come  to  church  In  .style  Others 
rode  horseback  or  wnllied  An  nld  memtxT 
of  the  church  told  me  some  years  aho  th:u 
his  grandfather  drove  here  to  church  in  nn 
oxcart.  He  had  about  6  miles  tr  ci  me  I 
don't  know  how  fast  oxen  travel  tiut  some- 
thing less  than  the  speed  at  which  all  of 
us  came  here  today.  These  peup'.e  were,  of 
course,  not  only  members  of  the  chu.'-cli  but 
citizens  of  a  country  and  the  churc*-  through 
them  has  made  Its  Influence  felt  on  the  life 
of  the  country.  Men  have  gor.e  from  this 
congregation  to  serve  in  all  the  wars  la  which 
the  country  has  engaged  from  the  French 
and  Indian  War  on  d>)wn  Sermons  havf> 
been  preached  from  this  pulpit  t'mhiiu: 
on  events  affecting  the  Ni\:u>n  and  lutluei-c- 
Ing  the  thinking  of  the  community  Sck-i.iI 
and  political  Issues  have  also  been  discus.sed 
here. 

William  Tennent  was  a  .strong  supporter 
of  the  Patriot  cause  and  w;«  persecuted  for 
it.  In  the  days  of  the  French  ar.d  Ir.rtian 
war  when  people  thought  the  only  i-"'d 
Indian  was  a  dead  Indian  and  wanted  to  wipe 
out  the  Indian  village  at  Cranbury  i-.f  u.-fd 
all  his  Influence  to  protect  them  and  he  says 
he  was  made  to  suffer  on  account  if  :t 
When  the  Constitution  uf  the  United  Statt.s 
was  adopted  In  1789  Dr  WocidhuU  preached 
a  sermon  on  a  day  of  thanic.si:;ivuii;  for  it 
that  was  widely  published  This  building 
was  draped  in  black  fur  6  months  after  Gen- 
eral Washington  died  Many  of  his  old  sol- 
diers were  still  worshipping  here  and  m  this 
way  showed  their  respect  for  him.  When 
President  Lincoln  died  Mr  Cobb  preached  a 
famous  sermon  here  on  the  subject.  As  a  re- 
sult one  family,  not  friendly  to  Lincuin  left 
the  church  and  never  returned  In  all  Its 
history  the  church  m  one  way  or  another  has 
been  closely  linked  with  this  history  of  our 
country. 

IV.  But  most  of  all  as  we  gather  here  today 
we  think  of  the  church  with  affection  becau.se 
of  the  faith  of  those  who  built  and  tho.se 
who  have  worshipped  in  this  house  of  tbe 
Lord.  Perhaps  epitaphs  are  not  a  very  relia- 
ble sotirce  of  information  but  after  all  there 
must  be  some  truth  m  them.  In  the  Cata- 
combs at  Rome,  burial  places  of  the  early 
Christians.  expressioi:s  of  their  faith  may 
still  be  read  on  the  tombs     So  it  is  here. 

"Who  long  with  patience  b(jre  life's  heav^' 
load,  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for 
God" 

Descriptive  of  the  life  of  W  ilter  Ker. 
"Of  the  church  ;n  this  place  a  mam  pilLir 
to  promote  religion  he  labored  much.  ' 

That  was  Robert  Cumming  who  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gave  up  his 
estate  in  the  old  world  to  come  to  New  Jerspv 
He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  here  a;:d 
made  the  flrst  subscription  £10  for  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building 

"He  served  his  country  and  his  state  farh- 
fuily,  was  hanored  and  beloved.  He  died  in 
the  hope  of  a  better  life  through  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  " 

That  was  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  patriot. 
soldier,  physician.  Member  of  Congres.s,  he 
was  for  many  years  an  elder  and  a  trustee 
In  this  church.  He  rode  20  miles  on  horse- 
back without  stopping,  to  attend  his  old 
friend  and  pastor  William  Tennent  in  his 
last  illneas  and  then  rode  back  again  to  his 
post  of  duty  in  the  service  of  his  country 

"Having  served  his  country  during  her 
revolutionary  struggle  for  liberty  under 
Washington,  having  professed  his  faith  in 
Jesus  ChrlKt  while  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  William  Tennent  and  having  acted  as  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  Plrst  Presbyterian  Church 
In  Freehold  for  more  than  half  a  century. 


He  fell  asleep  In  Jesus  in  the  full  lope  of  a 
part   m  the  first  Resurrection." 

That  was  Peter  Johnston,  aged  9  4. 

All  earnest  and  vital  piety  breat  les  from 
them  all  that  we  can't  help  think  ng  must 
ha-.p  been  characteristic  of  a  largt  number 
CI*,  the  people  They  wanted  a  plac  •  to  wor- 
.sliip  ■,(>  they  built  this  church  that  'or  many 
yciirs  tlicy  called  the  new  meetlr  g  house. 
bur  faith  today  Is  the  same  as  t  leirs.  It 
may  express  it-self  in  different  wa>  s  and  be 
Interpri'ted  differently  but  we  belie  .e  in  the 
same  G(/d,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Sp  rit  Our 
ho}>e  is  In  the  same  Saviour.  As  they  be- 
lieve su  we  believe  that  there  Is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  amongst  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

V  As  we  thiuK  of  this  old  bull  ling  and 
the  ministers  and  people  who  havt  gone  in 
ar.d  nut  the.se  doors,  and  their  filth  and 
their  influence  upon  the  life  of  thp  nation. 
I  think  it  makes  an  appeal  to  us.  It  makes 
dunaiids  up<m  us.  The  great  pa;  t  always 
di<e-.  The  building  itself  makes  ai  appeal. 
It  .^[H-ak,s  to  everyone  who  enters  or  passes  by 
on  the  roa<^  Here  Is  an  old  hous"  of  wor- 
ship, hallowed  by  prayers  and  ps  ilms  and 
sernKjas  for  twice  a  hundred  years  Here  it 
Is  as  It  w;\.s  built  by  men  and  wo  nen  who 
!o'.  ed  the  Lord  and  prized  the  houi  s  of  wor- 
sh.;i  Here  it  is,  a  symbol  of  the  l.iith  that 
priKjuccd  strong,  honest  character  md  built 
the  nation.  A  voice  out  of  the  past  It  speaks 
t(.  us  In  a  day  when  many  pe<:>p  es  char- 
aotcrs  have  srnwn  flabby,  when  th  >y  hardly 
kii'.w  whai  they  believe  or  why,  when  they 
have  no  guiding  star  of  faith  to  drect  their 
lives  Prize  the  Christian  faith.  It  seems 
to  say  it  Is  still  your  hope  and  the  hope 
of  the  nation.  Cherish  the  opp  irtunlties 
for  worship  Choose  for  yourself  a  house 
of  God  .somewhere  to  which  you  'an  brinsi 
your  children  with  loving  care,  within  the 
shelter  of  wh(-«e  walls  you  can  est.  The 
church  appeals  for  the  affection  of  loyal 
hearts,  of  those  who  echo  the  woi  ds  of  The 
Psalmist  "Lord  I  have  loved  the  liabitation 
of  Thy  hou.se  and  the  place  wh  re  Thine 
honor   dwelleth  " 

In  a  sense  the  church  is  never  luilt.  'V^'e 
are  'mly  a  section  of  the  long  prr 'ession  of 
builders  that  stretches  back  not  two  hun- 
dred but  two  thousand  years.  Go  i  make  us 
worthy  successors  of  the  men  ai  d  women 
of  faith  who  have  gone  before,  3od  build 
us  up  and  made  us  strong  in  our  most  holy 
f.uth. 
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or 


HON.  H.ALEXANDERS  WITH 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITl  D  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  have  had  called  to  my  attention 
recently  an  article  entitled  "O  )en  House 
in  Germany."  which  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Freedom  and  Union, 

I  am  asking  that  this  be  1  iserted  In 
the  Record  because  it  gives  £  good  ex- 
ample of  what  some  of  our  1  braries  in 
the  USIS  service  are  doing  n  various 
parts  of  the  world.  On  variois  trips  to 
Europe  and  to  the  Par  East  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  see  the  Interest  taken 
in  these  libraries  of  ours  by  tJie  native 
people,  and  I  think  we  all  shculd  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  means  of  spreading 
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the  troth  about  Amesdeti  to  peoirtes  in 
other  countries.  I  was  particularly  Im- 
pressed by  the  interest  shown  in  Ger- 
many and  In  Paris.  In  both  these  places 
I  saw  people  literally  crowded  to  get  at 
the  books  which  we  were  making  avail- 
able, both  for  students  and  for  the  ordi- 
nary readers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  refer,  namely.  Open  House 
in  Germany,  be  published  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rkcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoosd, 
as  follows: 

Opkn  Hottss  ih  Obkaht 
A  Oerman  hotiaewUe,  holding  a  child  by 
the  band  and  obviously  expecting  to  liave 
anotber  soon,  walked  up  to  tbe  librarian 
in  charge  of  18,000  books  of  tbe  Heidelberg 
Amerlka  HauB.  "I  would  like  to  know  all 
about  tbe  American  "Dydee  Wash,'  "  she  said. 
Tbe  librarian  was  not  stuprlsed.  She  is  used 
to  handling  all  sorts  of  Inqtilrles  about 
America,  from  ordinary  ones  about  such 
things  M  United  States  booka.  plays  and 
Qovemment  quastlona  on  the  caDstnictlon 
of  tbe  Battery  tunnel  in  New  York  or 
whether  or  not  United  States  schools  allow 
the  teachers  to  spank  their  pupils. 

Tbe  Heidelberg  Amerlka  Haus.  like  tbe  36 
other  United  States  Information  Centers  in 
Germany,  demonstrates  a  modem  conc^t  of 
what  a  library  should  be — Information  cen- 
ter rather  than  merely  a  collection  of 
books.  Every  kind  at  Informaticm  medium 
is  used  to  get  American  thinking  scroas  to 
the  Oermans  and  to  inform  them  about 
tbe  American  way  of  life.  Through  fllma, 
records,  books,  sheet  music,  window  posters, 
lectures,  plays  and  art  exhibits,  the  cen- 
ters are  acquainting  them  with  United 
States  achievements  In  writing,  painting, 
music,  political  and  economic  thinking,  aa 
well  as  the  records  of  United  States  scien- 
tific and  processional  advancement.  All  of 
these  are  offered  free  and  are  widely  ad- 
vertised. As  new  centers  are  opened,  tbe 
Germans  take  charge  of  those  already  es- 
Ublished. 

At  all  of  the  centers,  the  biggest  drawing 
cards  are  the  brlgbtiy-lacketed  books  and 
tbe  new  American  magaalnes  which  come  In 
each  month.  Twelve  of  tbe  German  em- 
ployees on  the  staff  of  the  Heidelberg 
Amerlka  Haus  are  assigned  to  the  library,  lo- 
cated on  tbe  ground  floor  of  a  former  china 
shop  across  the  square  from  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, Gone  With  the  Wind  and  tbe  Story  of 
Henry  Ford  are  among  tbe  favorites  oi  the 
6,500  Germans  wbo  visit  the  library  each 
week.  They  also  borrow  United  States  text- 
books on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  From 
June  IMd  to  June  1950  tbe  circulation  waa 
90,000  books. 

The  most  frequent  question  heard  is  that 
voiced  recently  by  a  Gennan  factory  worker 
who  had  dropped  into  tbe  library  while  wait- 
ing for   a  streetcar.     On  seeing  a  Gennan 
translation  of  Tortilla  FlaU.  he  asked  eag- 
erly,  "You  mean  it's  free?     I  can  take   it 
out  free?"     In  Germany  there  are  no  free 
public   libraries.     Even   most  of   the  larger 
city  libraries  in  West  Germany  charge  for 
books  taken  out.    An  Amerlka  Haus  collects 
only  when  patrons  keep  books  over  3  weeks. 
Upstairs,  a  mtfelc  room  Is  lined  with  pho- 
nograph records  of  American  modem  music, 
classical  selections,  folk  songs  and  lately  even 
such  Broadway  offerings   as   "The   Consul " 
and  "Kiss  lie.  Kate."    Every  day  about  20 
children  gather  there  to  learn  English  from 
a  specially-trained  German  teacher  and  to 
play  games  in  KngUsh.    Recently  some  mem- 
bers of  thla  class,  from  8  to  12  years  old, 
put  <m  such  a  good  puppet  Fhow  in  Bngllah 
that  the  director  arranged  to  have  It  given 
for  Amerlran  chUdrcn  at  the  Army  Depend- 
ents' Schools. 


Ttkvm  tmr.  not  nuuay 
of  Amnioaa  ehlMren's  books  lire  available. 
When  thla  waa  wplaHied  to  a  l-jmtr-iAd 
boy  who  had  been  attending  tlM  ebUdrm'a 
BngUah  ctaia  for  three  montbs.  he  refdtod. 
•Tiu  1st  okay.  X  read  It  In  Amerlean." 

Also  on  the  second  floor  is  a  fairly  large 
room  In  WhkOk  the  Amerlka  Haus  once  held 
lectures,  art  ealilbtts  and  oeeaiikmally  oon- 
osrts.  llilB  room  was  a  meeea  tor  about  160 
vlsltart  a  night  untU  an  Army  <mgliwer  dis- 
covered that  the  oondltlon  od  the  beams 
made  it  unsafe  for  uae  Xn  groups  of  more 
than  35  persons,  and  It  was  cuu  detuned. 

To  bridge  the  gap  untU  another  bufldtBg 
could  be  found  In  spaee-hungrf  HekMberg, 
the  director  had  to  seek  other  halls  where 
lectures  and  coneerts  could  be  held.  Since 
its  founding  in  1946.  the  Helddberg  Amerlka 
Haus  has  cooperated  doeely  with  Heidel- 
berg University.  Booka  have  been  loaned  to  ■ 
the  University  and  student  notices  have  been 
printed  on  tbe  Oenter's  mimeograph  ma- 
chine. To  meet  the  emergency  created  by 
the  condemnation  erf  the  exhibit  room,  the 
University  offered  the  use  of  its  Aula,  a 
200-year-oid  auditorium,  whenever  netnled. 
Tbe  Center  has  been  tuing  this  Aula  mainly 
for  lecture*,  and  has  also  rented  a  concert 
room  at  a  nearby  radio  station., 

Charles  E.  Campbell,  Jr..  tho  sa-year-old 
American  director  of  the  Heidel  aerg  Amerlka 
Haus,  occupies  an  office  next  ix)  the  music 
room.  So  many  visitors  pass  through  his 
oflloe  that  it  sometimes  seem^  like  a  main 
highway. 

The  Amerlka  Haus  has  alwa:fs  had  many 
activities  aimed  directly  at  aiitractlng  the 
studeaU  and  professors  of  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, and  currently  U  makln([  a  suceeasf  tU 
drive  to  Interest  more  of  the  townspeople. 
In  addition  to  the  many  local  pecple  wbo 
flock  to  the  botise,  there  are  numbers  of 
vlsltars  from  the  United  States.  Heidelberg 
is  a  lovely  old  university  town  umruined  by 
bombs.  Many  artists,  lecturei-s,  educators, 
touring  college  groups,  and  otliers  see  to  It 
that  It  Is  on  either  their  oflk:lal  or  tmofllclal 
Itinerary. 

Mr.  CampbeU  finds  that  ^wndlng  time 
with  visitors  from  the  Unitec;  States,  wbo 
frequently  come  unannounced,  is  well  worth 
the  temporary  inconvenience  which  some- 
times results.  He  says,  "They  teU  us  what 
America  Is  thinking,  and  we  show  them  what 
we  are  doing.  I  think  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation Is  Taiuable  to  both. ' 

A  variety  of  services  are  requested  by  tbe 
visitors.  For  example,  tbe  Purdue  University 
Glee  aub,  which  arrived  by  special  train  <me 
day,  wanted  68  bathing  suite  furnished  so 
that  the  group  could  go  sirtmmlng  that 
afternoon.  A  Oolxunbia  University  professor 
wbo  visited  Heidelberg  after  many  years'  ab- 
sence obtained  the  director'i  assistance  in 
rounding  up  some  of  hi*  old  friends  there. 
Throughout  Germany,  Mrs.  Patricia  Van 
Delden.  chief  of  the  Amerikii  Haeuser.  has 
about  36  Americans  and  900  <3ermans  work- 
ing on  the  program.  Commli«lon«  John  J. 
McCloy  paid  high  tribute  to  theee  German 
employees  In  a  public  speech  recently,  prais- 
ing them  for  their  Industry  snd  loyalty. 


AlX-CmUtAlt   OTAJT    A 

To  help  him  run  the  Heidelberg  Amerlka 
Haus.  keep  good  relations  with  the  t^JWn  and 
unlvenlty,  and  Inform  AmMlcan  visitors 
about  tbe  work  of  the  center,  the  director 
bas  an  all-German  staff.  It  Includes  an  ad- 
ministrative manager,  3  trained  dUcuaslon 
leaden,  11  librarians,  a  8- member  book- 
mobUe  team,  some  secretaries,  and  a  car- 
penter employed  for  special  dlsiflay  effecta. 

Mr.  CampbeU.  like  other  directors  of  the 
Amerlka  Haeuso'.  conducts  raost  of  his  work 
in  Oerman.  Also  like  meet  directors  in 
centers  situated  In  tmlverslty  towns,  he  is 
taking  courses  at  the  University  to  broaden 
his  knowledge  of  the  Oerman  cultural  heri- 
tage. 


Cfty  otteiais  bava  sirsed  «o  glT«  tlM 
tka  Haxis  a  new  bfaHtftng  ta  piaee  at  tb» 
eoodemned  <me.  Tbe  new  qaart&n,  to  be 
opened  In  November,  win  atm  be  near  the 
university  bttt  will  be  only  a  half  block 
fitttD  the  town's  mala  traaopartatton  aitcr- 
1^.  Ccmductlng  the  eenteTs  profi-am  in 
Heidelberg  is  compUeated  by  the  preeem^ 
of  an  above-average  group  at  tbe  unlver^y 
and  a  mixed  rural  and  Indastrtal  group  an 
the  town.  While  oontlmilng  to  devviap  uni- 
versity interest  with  programs  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  students  and  professon'.  tiie 
house  Is  also  trying  to  reach  more  of  the 
townspeople  sa  they  stream  throtigh  Uie 
traffic  center. 

Beneath  the  "alte  romantiaebe'*  surface, 
ttie  Heldelbergers.  Uke  most  West  Germans. 
are  struggling  with  war-bom  lUs.  There  is 
little  ibdustrtal  activity,  and  the  town  Is 
plagued  with  high  prices  without  eorrc- 
qwndlng  blessing  at  heavy  industry  In  the 
nalghbcffhood.  Tbe  city  made  oveituies  to 
factory  owners  looking  for  new  sites  la  194T- 
48.  but  in  each  case  the  la^  of  readUy  avail- 
able big  buildings  and  lots  discouraged  the 
prospective  Industrtal  settlen.  Olgua  and 
fountain  pens,  railroad  cars,  and  some  ma- 
chine parts  are  manufactured  In  Heidelberg, 
all,  however,  in  small  factories.  The  larfeet 
plant  employs  about  1,080  people.  Formerly 
able  to  get  along  falrty  ooinfartalily  on  tour- 
ist and  unlvnrtf  ty  trade,  Haidelberg  now  has 
only  a  small  psroentage  at  Its  farmer  busi- 
ness from  these  sonreee.  Tttn  'waaltfay  stu- 
dent class  whWh  used  to  enroll  at  BMdelberg, 
and  whoee  members  made  up  ttxe  famous 
dueUng  fratemltlea.  has  nearly  dls^ipeared. 
Most  of  the  students  are  poor,  and  the  large 
number  from  the  east  sone  have  almost  no 
money  at  all. 

To  adC  to  thsse  economic  dUBeultlsa,  pic- 
turesque old  Heidelberg  has  been  *wan4|»ed 
by  Germans  who  wanted  to  bring  thalr  1am- 
illes  to  an  nnlK'mhtd  city.  After  the  popu- 
lation had  risen  from  a  prewar  80,000  to 
145.000.  the  Rathaus  announced  that  appU' 
cations  to  Uve  in  Heidelberg  would  be  con- 
sidered only  from  those  who  oould  prove 
residence  prior  to  1980  or  from  highly  rstad 
workers. 

Like  most  West  Oerman  cities.  Heidelberg 
has  rather  grtidglngly  opened  its  anna  to 
himdreds  of  "Fluechtllnge."  The  rtfugees 
have  taken  over  bams  and  houseboats,  room- 
ing houses,  and  In  sonie  caaes  whole  Inns. 
To  the  disaiq;>olntment  of  toutista.  until 
only  recently  two  elderly  asecboslovaklan 
ladies  were  occupying  the  second-story  room 
and  balcony  from  which  Prince  Karl  U  sup- 
poeed  to  have  sung  his  love  scmgs  to  Kathy, 
the  barmaid,  In  the  Student  Prince. 

Finding  something  for  the  refugees  to 
do.  and  something  for  them  to  eat,  has  triad 
everyone's  patience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  beadqiiar- 
ters  is  located  here,  and  American  employees 
spend  considerable  money  in  stores  along  the 
Hauptstraee.  Tbe  Army  employs  many  Ger- 
mans to  staff  cOees  and  to  buUd  new  apart- 
ments for  occupation  families.  However,  the 
presence  of  the  Americans  also  has  required 
Uie  buUdlng  of  better  roads  and  a  bigger 
bridge.  Heldelbe«f*B  share  of  paying  t<w  these 
improvements.  alti»oui^  weU  worth  while  aa 
a  future  Investment,  has  been  dIAeult  to 

meet.  

Despite  these  drains  on  the  city  treasury. 
Heldalberg  is  a  traditional  seat  of  culture 
and  the  Bathaus  hsa  refused  to  let  the  city 
orcheetn  or  the  stru^^Ung  dty  opera  die. 
The  (ffchestra  members  supiflement  their 
Income  with  off-duty  playing  to  "Oasthaeu- 
ser."  The  actors  are  sewing  costumes  rather 
tbi^n  close  down  tiie  theater. 

Although  Heidelberg's  voters  are  mainly 
Social  Democrats,  Ito  economic  difficulties 
make  It  eligible  for  a  certain  amount  of  at- 
tenttan  from  rcpresenUtlves  of  another 
party.  Sooner  or  later  In  alnwet  every  one 
of  the  Amerlka  Haus  dlscusalun  groups,  there 
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appaan  a  joung  noAn  with  a  wiious  face. 
Tb*  fM*  may  be  different  fixMn  time  to  time, 
but  tte  atUttKle  and  approach  are  always 
the  aaaoa.  For  example,  during  a  dlacuaalon 
of  Anieiteao  fcrelgn  policy,  such  a  man  may 
lean  forward  and  aak  sharply.  "Why  does 
America  go  on  making  us  pay  heavy  occu^v- 
tion  ooats  that  we  could  put  toward  n> 
eoTeryt" 

The  Center's  Germany  employees  all  luiow 
the  answer  to  this  one.  but  Mr.  Campbell 
and  all  the  other  House  leaders  feel  that 
such  queatioos  are  better  parried  by  other 
Americana  and  try  to  encourage  the  ;  -eaence 
of  ss  many  fellow  cltlxens  as  can  be  rounded 
up 

A  known  representative  of  the  Communist 
Party  appeared  at  a  regular  Thursday  night 
maetlng  at  the  Center  where  a  group  was 
dtscuaaliic  American  labor-management  rela- 
tions. "AuMrican  industrialists  are  murder-. 
Ing  labor  leaders."  he  shouted  during  a  pause. 

The  Communist  actually  was  referring  to 
the  attempts  made  on  the  11t(  :  of  the 
Scuttaar  brothers.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Cantar**  Oerman  discussion  leader  rends  the 
Stara  mad  Stripes  each  day,  this  swift  ref- 
crenoa  puasled  him  and  he  hesitated.  The 
12  ottaar  Oermana  present  glanced  at  ea  1 
oitlMr.  Than  !ram  the  back  of  the  room,  a 
girt  ipoka.  She  was  one  of  the  Army  head- 
quartars  secretaries  who  had  dropped  into 
Um  rttaciiaakMx  room  on  her  way  to  hear  scene 
of  tha  Center's  recordings.  Slowly  and 
claarly  aba  azpl&lned  what  is  known  about 
tba  Raathflr  cases.  She  admitted  that  ttie 
attacker  might  have  been  the  president  of 
Oanaral  Motors.  "But  I  doubt  it  strongh ." 
nhe  condud'd  with  a  smile.  The  tension 
subsldad. 

rcw  AinaicANs  pakticipatz 

Slncr  than,  this  American  girl  has  ccrae 
regularly  to  the  discussion  meetings  and  has 
brought  along  two  friends.  But  the  number 
of  Americana  who  understand  and  are  willing 
to  participate  in  the  center's  Informal  cam- 
paign Is  BtUl  tragically  small.  Of  the  270.000 
visits  made  to  the  Heidelberg  Center's  pro- 
gnuBS  ftom  June  1949  to  June  1950.  not 
more  than  500  were  made  by  Americans. 
Most  (tf  tha  Americans  who  visited  the  center 
durlx^  that  period  came  to  attend  concerts. 
and  laetuiaa  bfy  Prof.  Howard  Mvmiford  Jones. 
of  Barrard.  on  Mark  Twain  and  by  T.  3. 
BUot  on  his  personal  phlloaophy. 

I%«  Amarlcans  come  In  to  read  books  and 
eran  fvwai  to  meet  Oermans.    Despite  a  de- 
tannlnad  barrage  of  telephone  calls,  news- 
paper appaals.  and  posters  asking  for  par- 
ticipation, only   about   7   out   of   the  4.000 
in  Heidelberg  have  responded, 
r,  there  are  loyal  American  friends 
of  tba  oantar  who  send  continual  gifts  of 
magaatnaa.    One  army  colonel  and  his  wife 
for  more  than   a   year  have  entertained   a 
dlseuaslon  group  each  week  In  their  home. 
leading  tha  talk  on  subjects  ran^ng  from 
flaadom  of  the  American  press  to  manners 
and  r  iiafmiis  In  Texas.    One  young  American 
clvUlaa  nmd  to  give  each  Priday  evening  to 
an  analysis  of  the  week's  world  news  events. 
Wrma»ltaiaas.  finding  an  American  to  rep- 
reaent  tba  center  In  dlscvisslon  groups  or  to 
lecttira  on  bis  or  h«-  specialty,  la  an  ever- 
praaant  ptohteu  for  the  directors  of  most  of 
tha  oantars.    Just  now.  the  Heidelberg  Cen- 
ter   la   looMng    for    oompatlon    housewives 
wlUlBff  to  participate  Ui  a  demonstration  of 
bouaahokl  methods.     The  house - 
wan  requested  by  mem- 
wcmeii's  committee  which 
plan  programs  of  Interest 


have  attended  special  pro- 

on  such  subjects  as  equal 

and  speeches  by  wocnra 

bod  a  largs  ntimber  of  the  younger 

or  ■■liliniwg  have  sUyed  away.    At 

taa  bald  at  the  Amerlka  Baus 

•  protoism  of  how  to  attract 

of  Vbm  yoanf«r  woman,  a  medical  doctor 


suggested:  "Why  not  have  a  fashion  show  f  t 
the  business  glrP  Don't  American  secre- 
taries drees  for  the  ofSce  and  dates  at  the 
same  time?"  An  older  woman  lawyer 
frowned  a  bit.  and  the  doctor  finished  hur- 
riedly: "I  saw  It  in  one  of  your  maga/iiips 
downstairs." 

Acting  on  the  doctors  stmgestion.  the 
center  sponsored  a  buslness-girl's  fiishiuii 
show,  which  drew  an  overflow  crowd  The 
show  received  excellent  reviews  in  the  thr  e 
Heidelberg  pajjers  because  it  was  concernfd 
not  only  with  chic  but  with  thrift  A  t.rs* - 
class  dressmafc'er  selected  and  coached  by 
Amerlka  Haus  offered  to  cut  out  and  ft: 
dresses  for  only  20  marks  1  ?5  D.  S.)  and  many 
took  advantage  of  this  .service,  havliik;  the 
dress  Srtshed  by  a  neighborhood  st^anustres.s 
for  about  30  marks  more  ( »7  50  U    S  i 

In  an  economy  where  ready-n.acie  cirfs^es 
are  rare  and  a  &rst  ci.aas  dre-ssmaker  ch.irtrcs 
between  150  and  200  marks  1  8:3.5  tu  $.50  U  .s  1 , 
this  American  way  of  solving  a  problem  was 
well  recetv^.  The  show  wa.s  a  surreys  ar.d 
every  model  shown  was  sold,  .sonic  u.at.y 
times  over. 

APPEAL    TO    RUR.M.    INTFRFSTS 

It  has  been  found  that  the  university- 
conditioned  town  re.=:pnnd.s  Df.'^'  to  a  pr.igram 
that  is  simply  but  effectively  presented  O'lt 
In  the  country,  however,  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent approach  is  needed  In  its  b^'okmobile 
operation,  the  Amerlka  Haus  has  as  its  chie* 
rural  lecturer  a  man  wh'i  dresses  U\  a  vivid 
sports  coat  and  talks  in  a  voice  that  wmild 
do  credit  to  a  circus  barker  He  is  a  Ger- 
man who  has  spent  20  years  in  America  and 
has  mastered  the  technique  of  sugar-^Danni; 
his  serious  points  with  plenty  of  humor  His 
lecture,  One  Day  in  New  York,  shnws  slides 
of  a  German  immigrant,  the  friendly  way  he 
is  treated,  and  his  eventual  arrival  In  a  New 
York  district  where  most  of  ^he  .store  and 
restaurant  signs  are  printed  in  German  In 
Ladenburg  with  a  p^ipulation  nf  fi  ooo.  about 
1,100  persons  (17  percent)  attended  one  of 
the  lectures. 

In  addition  tr  the  Illustrated  lertvircs,  ti.e 
bookmobile  takes  to  dozens  of  small  Neckar 
River  Valley  towns  two  or  tliree  docuinpnt.irv 
films  and  a  new  set  of  library  bonks  every  6 
months. 

In  the  smaller  vlUavres  where  fewer  t>ei  pie 
know  EnglLsh.  their  interest  in  America  is 
aroused  with  movies  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 
followed  by  a  more  significant  film  on  such 
subjects  as  irrigratlon  or  rural  electrification. 
The  bookmobile  Itself  is  a  conver'Pd  am- 
bulance with  books  and  films  packed  a!' in; 
Its  sides  and  display  panels  ti;  be  placed 
outside  the  movie  hall  Tne  l>iokmoblle 
team,  which  consists  of  a  lecturer  driver  and 
a  manager,  leaves  early  each  morning  to 
deliver  the  books  to  be  handed  out  to  the 
vlllagenj  by  the  Btiergernielster,  to  set  up 
film  projectors,  and  to  place  In  front  of  'h** 
theater  vivid  pianels  with  colored  plcturfs 
cut  from  the  National  Geographic  magazine. 
Holiday,  and  Fortune. 

The  week  before  the  scheduled  ar.iv.ii  >f 
the  bookmobile,  the  Buergermelster  i.s  .  :Ti- 
dally  visited  in  order  to  obtain  his  cxipt-:- 1- 
tlon  in  circulating  the  books.  Usually  the 
Buergermelster  Invites  some  of  the  tnwii  s 
leading  citizens  to  sit  with  him  In  the  imi.t 
row  at  the  film  showing.  la  the  cigar  man- 
ufacturing town  of  Walldorf,  for  example. 
two  rows  of  official  guests  saw  a  film  <  11 
American  tobacco  methods. 

The  bookmobile  team  often  gives  a  lec- 
ture for  children  in  the  afternoon  and  an- 
other for  the  parents  in  the  evening  This 
Insures  the  full  attention  of  at  least  the 
latter  group. 

The  Amerlka  Haeuser  using  bookmobiles 
have  found  them  to  be  very  effective  A 
fleet  of  specially  designed  book  wagons  will 
■oon  be  sent  to  them  from  the  United  States 
to  replace  tha  present  fleet  of  one-time  am- 
bulances, which  spend  oonslderable  time  In 
the  shop  and  average  only   7  miles   to   the 


gallon  of  gasoline.  The  Heidelbe  g  book- 
mobile, for  example,  had  tu  be  repa  red  four 
times  during  the  month  of  May.  The  team, 
ii'Uietheless.  .showed  films  to  7.00<  Neckar 
River  Valley  farmers  and  small-factcry  work- 
ers during  that   period. 

In  .fdditlon  to  the  bcx>kmoblles,  many  of 
the  Centers  are  also  responsible  foi  reading 
r'>ims  where  permanent  collections  of  books 
are  left  in  charge  of  a  German  librarian  and 
visited  frequently  by  an  American  director. 
The  3tuttt:art  house  director  for  example. 
h:\.>  17  such  libraries  to  supervise  in  addi- 
tinn  tn  hi?  iiwn  larire  house,  while  th'  Heidel- 
berg Center  has  mainly  .--mall  village  libra- 
ries which  It  replenishes  every  6  months 

Each  of  the  Amerlka  Haeuser  hai  its  spe- 
cial problems  and  conditions  to  meet.  "The 
Mannheim  House,  for  example,  is  located  m 
a  Communi'^t -threatened  Industml  town. 
The  Nurem.liprg  House  is  In  the  heart  of  the 
ancient  city  designated  by  the  Nails  as  al- 
most a  national  shrine  and  has  si  )w  going 
against  town  apathy  and  lukewarm  coopera- 
tion from  city  officials. 

PROBLEMS    ..ND   REW.\ROS 

The  Fulda  House  needed  and  has  won  co- 
operation from  a  particularly  Influe  nlal  and 
stror»g-minded  Catholic  bishop.  Tie  Berlin 
H'luse  .struegles  with  obvious  dlflculties. 
The  Munich  House  has  a  good  prf  gram  al- 
th"Ut;h  handicapped  by  a  huge  aid  cheer- 
le.ss  buUdiuvT 

With  special  problems,  however,  to  special 
rev,ardf  Success  in  each  case  mf  ans  that 
Information  about  America  has  resched  an- 
otlier  group  of  people.  In  HeU  elbere  . 
cheering  audience,  a  steady  audienc?.  or  even 
a  critical  audience,  signifies  that  tl.e  United 
States  Information  Center  has  gotten  some 
facts  acr>5ss  tn  an  unu.sually  articul  ite  cross- 
.>ection  group  A  Heidelberg  I  niverslty 
proff.ssor  tells  a  clas5  of  students  f-om  both 
East  ai.d  West  Germany  about  American  ex- 
i>er!ments  with  soilless  culture  of  plants  A 
high-scho<il  teacher  comes  to  the  (Center  for 
a  copy  of  the  American  Congre-^s  A  uni- 
versity medical  student  borrows  a  t  -eatise  on 
cancer.  A  buergermelster  receive?  a  com- 
vwiint  that  he  Is  nor  letting  his  city  council 
members  talk  lonij  enough  In  mee  ings  and 
he  .-ends  to  the  Am.erlka  Haus  for  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order  A  worried  German  hausfrau 
inquires  on  the  telephone,  "Wtll  \merlcan 
DDT  work  for  a  German  dog?" 

Whether  or  ii'  t  America  has  riade  any 
permanent  imnres^ivn  on  the  minis  of  the 
German  pe  iple  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
if  the  ways  and  !f  the  heart  of  America  caii 
be  effectively  presented  anywhere,  this  is  be- 
ing accomplished  through  the  m  iny-sided 
infi)rmational  prosjram  of  the  Amenka  Haeu- 
ser The  simple  truth  colorfully.  p;rsistent- 
ly.  and  imaeinatlvely  presented  is  1  -."apon 
In  Europe  tcxlay.  If  the  Amerlka  Haeu.ser 
do  their  w  irk  well,  there  Is  hope  that  the 
truth   will   reman;    a   weapon   tomOTOW 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  64:  Amer- 
ica's Greatest  Military  Asset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1957 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  ihe  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Pierce  Butler.  Jr..  a  promi- 
nent attorney  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  a 
member  of  UWF's  national  executive 
committee  and  national  executive  coun- 
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oil.  in  support  of  House  Concxirrent  Reso- 
lution 64. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
wient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

House  CoNCURnEyrT  RESOLtTioN  64:  America's 
GREArrsT  Military  Assit 

(By  Pierce  Butler,  Jr.) 

The  will  of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  or 
thwart  aggression  was  put  to  its  severest  test 
by  the  Korean  war.  The  United  Nations 
met  that  test  more  vigorously  than  prior 
tests,  as  in  Palestine  or  Pakistan.  The  re- 
sult was  a  political  achievement  which  lay 
not  so  much  in  the  U.  N  actual  use  of  force 
nealnst  aggression  as  it  lay  In  the  willing- 
ness of  53  of  the  U.  N.'s  60  constituent  nations 
to  commit  thcmsel   es 

The  U.  N.'s  achievement  in  Korea  Is  much 
better  than  anything  the  old  League  of 
Nations  was  able  to  di3.  But  the  same  defect 
which  handicapped  the  League  is  apparent 
in  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
U  N,  has  no  military  power  of  Its  own:  it  is 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  its  members.  &ime  of  our  people  criticize 
the  Korean  contributions  of  others  as  in- 
sufficient. That  criticism  may  be  well 
founded,  but  It  serves  only  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  repairing  that  organizational 
defect  and  does  not  Justify  destruction  of 
the  United  Nations  organization.  In  winter 
weather  if  your  furnace  doesn't  work,  you 
repair  it— you  don't  scrap  It. 

The  United  Nations  remains  dependent 
upon  the  particular  policy  of  particular  In- 
dividial  member-nations.  In  defining  a 
foreten  policy  to  meet  our  owm  needs,  the 
United  States  must  recognize  this  fact. 

On  February  22  of  this  year.  Congressmen 
H.Avs  and  ,Tudd  introduced  a  concurrent  res- 
olution in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives similar  to  and  carrying  the  same 
number  as  a  resolution  they  and  131  other 
Representatives  and  Senators  supported  last 
year  The  new  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 64  reads: 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
It  should  be  a  fundamental  objective  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  strenethen  the  United  Nations  and  to 
seek  its  development  into  an  orgar'zation  of 
sucli  defined  and  limited  power  as  are  essen- 
tial to  the  enactment.  Interpretation,  and 
enforcement  of  world  law  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion and  maintain  peace." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  our  country 
in  the  pursuits  of  both  our  ends  and 
those  of  the  United  Nations.  Such  a  decla- 
ration of  foreign  policy  would  define  our 
long-term  objectives  for  all  to  know  and  to 
compare  with  the  objectives  of  others,  and 
would  initiate  U.  N  action  to  remedy  It*  de- 
fects. It  would  transform  a  negative  policy 
into  an  afllrmative  one. 

Our  soldiers  battling  in  Korea  have  both  a 
rlc:lit  and  a  need  to  know  what  they  are  figlil- 
ing  for.  As  nations  ao  to  war  only  for  what 
they  hope  will  be  a  better  peace,  so  men  will 
go  into  battle  only  for  the  hope  of  a  future 
that  finally  is  to  be  something  other  than 
more  battles.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
morale,  common  justice  demands  that  men 
should  be  told  why  they  are  required  to  en- 
dure suffering  and  death  at  the  hands  of 
other  men.     Even  criminals  are  told. 

But  our  Government  has  made  no  declara- 
tion of  Its  purpose  other  than  the  negative 
one  of  Indirectly  thwarting  a  Russian  wish. 
That  carries  to  our  men  no  hope  of  a  battle- 
free  future 

Our  people  as  a  whole  are  called  upon  to 
endure  for  an  Indefinite  future  heavier  and 
heavier  taxes  for  armament,  increasing 
drafts  of  their  young  men,  rationing  of  sup- 
plies, losses  of  savings  and  Investments. 
These  are  being  required  of  them,  so  far  as 
they  can  see.  In  order  to  parry  first  one  and 
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then  another  and  another  Russian  thrust. 
These  thrusts  may  continue  over  decades  or 
may  culminate  soon  In  a  great  and  catas- 
trophic war. 

After  that  war.  if  we  are  successful,  there 
will  be  a  peace  as  savage  as  the  present  one; 
or.  after  that  war.  if  we  are  unsuccessful, 
there  will  be  the  peace  of  a  prison.  The 
negative  policy  of  containment  can  hold  out 
no  better  hope,  if  that  prospect  can  be  called 
a  hojje. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  declares 
a  peaceful  and  afBrmatlve  policy  of  high 
moral  purpose  which,  by  offering  something 
besid«»o  despair,  or  at  best  eternal  and  ex- 
hausting defense,  would  be  of  fruitful  use  to 
our  troops  and  our  people. 

General  statements,  however  eloquent,  do 
not  convince  people  who  are  under  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  Kremlin  domination 
Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  or 
the  generalities  of  the  four  freedoms,  mean 
little  to  ourselves  or  Frenchmen  or  touth 
K' reans  among  whom  Russian  agents  are  in- 
filtrating, or  to  Czechs  or  North  Koreans 
among  whom  they  have  infiltrated.  Nf>fhing 
Is  added  by  our  current  statements  that  our 
purptjse  is  peace  Thrjse  aspiring  generHliz;a- 
tl(jns  are  outweigiied  In  the  minds  of  un- 
happy men  by  the  practical  and  fraudulent 
promises  of  cunimunism.  Therefore,  our 
s'atement  of  policy  should  be  one  of  a  rea- 
sonably attainable  goal.  That  requirement 
is  met  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  64. 

We  Americans  stand  today  accxised  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  Imperialism  and  war- 
mongering. We  have  had  one  ImperiiiSistlc 
iidventurr  as  a  result  of  which  we  freed  the 
Philippines  after  developing  and  sen  H>iii.g 
them.  The  Russian  Government  for  ."S  years 
has  been  constantly  subjecting  more  terri- 
tory and  peoples  to  its  military  coercion, 
stripping  them  of  their  factories  and  gocxls 
and  skilled  workers,  and  never  In  hif:tory  hiis 
a  Russian  Government  voluntarily  freed  one 
square  mile  of  conquest. 

Yet,  with  almost  inaudible  protest,  we  per- 
mit others  to  be  persuaded  thht  we  have  de- 
signs upon  them.  Our  declaration  of  policy 
should  carry  the  assurance  that  we  will  not 
infringe  upon  the  lands  and  llbei  ties  of 
oth"^  s  House  Concurrent  ReFolutlon  64 
carries  that  assurance. 

Always  in  the  past,  so  far  as  permitted,  we 
have  sought  peaceful  means  to  determine 
dispxites  with  other  nations.  The  thousjinds 
of  miles  of  common  frontiers  with  Mf  xico 
and  with  Canada,  now  without  a  fort  or  a 
soldier,  cannot  be  matched  in  the  world  and 
are  a  convincing  witness  to  our  predellctlon 
for  peaceful  adjustments.  Our  repeated  in- 
,  ternational  negotiations,  arbitrations  and 
adjudications  are  a  like  witness. 

Our  declaration  of  policy  should  be  con- 
sistent with  our  historic  adherence  to  peace- 
ful means  of  settlement.  The  resolution  has 
that  consistency. 

Our  policy,  of  course,  should  leave  all  free 
to  control  their  own  affairs  which  are  not 
acts  of  war  and  which  do  not  directly  threat- 
en peace,  and  should  leave  us  equally  free  to 
control  our  own  pacific  business.  The  policy 
declared  in  that  resolution  does  that 

The  declaration  of  policy  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  64  holds  out  to  all 
people  the  hope  of  ending  war  and 
with  it  the  fear  of  atomic  bombs  and  other 
terrors  as  yet  unproclaimeti.  Such  a  pKilicy, 
If  effected,  does  not  impair  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  decry  its  achievement,  but  enables 
l*-,  to  function  as  Intended.  It  calls  for  law 
as  a  substitute  for  war,  and  subjects  to  en- 
forceable law  not  only  the  Kremlin's  Korean 
adventure  but  any  like  one  which  may  be 
undertaken. 

No  one  objects  that  the  purpose  of  this 
policy  is  not  a  desirable  one.  The  objection 
is  that  either  the  United  States  or  the  world 
Is  not  ready  for  it.  But  when  our  troops 
ere  in  battle,  when  the  Nation  is  nt  war,  and 
allies  are  being  sotight,  the  time  is  ripe  to 
say  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  fighting. 


If  we  are  not  fighting  to  prevent  future  wars, 
then  the  particular  advantage  for  which 
we  are  figlitlng  should  be  stated  by  someone 
who  knows  It.  If  we  arc  flt^hting  to  prevent 
future  wars,  why  keep  it  a  secret?  And  why 
not  say  how  we  propose  to  prevent  themt 

The  objectors  who  say  that  the  time  is  not 
ripe  lose  sight  of  the  complete  Indifference  of 
time  to  the  problems  of  men.  Clrcum- 
stanceK.  not  time,  determine  decisions. 
Early  last  year  the  State  Department  w:u  at 
first  silent  about  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 64.  Later,  when  favorable  ac- 
tion appeared  likely.  It  opposed  any  declara- 
tion of  p  llcy  by  the  Congresn.  Then 
when  North  Korea  commenced  its  aggres- 
sion, the  State  Department  invoked  the 
United  Nations  and  sought  its  armed  action. 
Tl.e-.  It  recommended  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  an  investigat- 
ing committee  to  observe  warlike  prepara- 
tions, a  i>ermanent  armed  force  composed  of 
designated  units  of  each  nation's  army,  and 
n  eetlngs  of  the  General  Assembly  upon  24 
hours'  notice. 

Thus  circumstances  h'lve  forced  the  United 
States  into  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
Huue  Concurrent  ReB<^ilutlon  64.  into  rec- 
ognition of  the  advantages  of  limited  world 
government 

The  United  States  seeks  to  achieve  these 
advantages  by  the  device  of  having  the  Gen- 
eral Ar-rembly  through  its  committees  dis- 
charge the  functions  for  which  the  Security 
Council  was  designed  but  which  the  use  of 
the  veto  prevents.  But  the  U.  N.'s  structural 
defects  remain.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
State  Denartment  proposal  depends  upon 
the  ufe  of  national  armies,  or  parts  of  them, 
acalrift  other  national  armies,  and  that  is 
war  "Vou  cannot  have  a  quiet  or  a  tranquil 
peace  as  a  result  of  war.  Ycu  can  do  almost 
anything  with  bayonets  except  sit  on  thero. 
You  can  have  a  quiet  and  a  tranquil  peace 
only  whTi  rules  of  law  are  enforced  against 
individuals  and  against  the  implements  of 
wrongdoing.  And  rules  of  law  are  of  no 
effect  if  their  enforcement  depends  upon 
those  whom  they  purport  to  bind. 

The  circumst  inces  which  have  forced  the 
recognlH  m  of  the  principle  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  64  will  force  the  cure  of 
the  structural  defects  of  the  present  United 
Nations  organization.  There  seenis  no  rea- 
son for  delay  in  declaring  ourselves  in  favor 
of  the  inevitable. 

How  I  would  like  to  make  two  or  three 
general  observations. 

The  i(»ea  embodied  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  64^1*  objected  to  by  some,  usually 
for  profit  or  from  Ignorance,  because  It  la 
said  to  be  <  ommunist-lnspired.  or  to  be 
some  sort  of  an  invisible  snare  set  by  the 
Russian  Government.  But  do  thoee  who 
bring  that  charce  of  communism  think  that 
world  peace,  that  law  and  order  among  na- 
tions, that  the  prevention  of  aggression — 
which  are  all  that  are  proposed  -are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  our  democracy 
but  are  consistent  only  with  the  principles  of 
communism?  What  is  there  in  those  good 
objectives  which  must  be  denied  by  democ- 
racy and  which  can  be  embraced  only  by 
communism?  What  's  there  in  the  Idea  of 
reaching  those  objectives  by  a  federal  system. 
which  we  enunciated  when  we  founded  this 
republic,  that  Is  contrary  to  the  principles  or 
Interest  of  this  Republic? 

Objection  is  made  also  that  the  policy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  64  must  fail 
because  Russia  would  not  agree  to  such  a 
world  organization,  and  that  therefore,  since 
failure  is  certain,  the  proposal  should  not  be 
adopted  as  a  policy.  Read  together,  those 
two  objections  amount  to  saying  that  that 
policy  should  not  be  adopted  because  tt  Is  a 
Russian  snare  which  Russia  would  not  use. 
Going  directly  to  the  question  of  Riaslan 
adherence  to  the  iMx>paaed  federation,  U  «• 
believe  that  law  and  order  are  deslrabi*.  tbe 
Kremlin  preference  for  chaos  must  not  tm 
permitted  to  make  us  renounce  our  desire. 
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TIM  qucrtton  to  one  oC  tnUniatliMui  poUcy 
and  manUty.  and  our  monl  cfaaleM  must 
ba  miln  by  ut  ukd  net  ^  BiHBtk.  or  any 
ocjier  nation. 

A  propoaad  amanitment  to  tlM  caiartcr  of 
Um  Ualtad  Katkjoa  rvqvitrw  tto«  wta  oC  two- 
Uitztfs  of  the  OesMni  AmaaMj.  and  ratifica- 
tion of  lb*  amendment  requires  tbe  vote  of 
vwo-tbtrds  of  the  memtwr  nations.  Including 
all  ei  the  Big  Pl«.  Then,  at  the  time  of 
ratlAeatkn.  and  not  until  then.  Is  the 
amenibBent  subject  to  veto.  So  before  Rua- 
Bte  can  forbid,  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  na- 
tions wlU  hare  expressed  vlUlngneas.  and 
«re  free  under  the  Charter.  In  case  of  veto, 
to  form  th«flMelTes  Into  a  regional  pact  on 
the  baaki  of  the  ammdment  they  have  pro- 


As  a  practical  matto-  the  adherence  of  so 
meny  others  of  the  United  Nations  to  that 
polbry  of  ours  will  at  least  serve  to  slow  the 
Kremlin  elkjue  in  Its  acgreaslTe  oourae  until 
such  time  as  the  internal  stresses  of  Its  own 
iniquities  will  disintegrate  it.  or  until  such 
time  as  the  strength  of  a  united  and  confi- 
dent and  sffecttTB  world  shaU  teach  a  new 
group  tn  the  Kremlin  that  conquest  by  arms 
ta  otaaolete. 

In  tbs  ¥int  World  War  and  in  the  Second 
there  were  voiced  on  all  sides  expressions  of 
the  need  for  an  international  police  force. 
At  preaeat.  our  State  Department  suggests. 
MMi  akost  of  the  other  nations  conunend, 
■oeh  a  force.  If  one  tries  to  define  that 
prwMfi  *nntcniatlonal  police  force"  in  terms 
of  mtnliDum  effective  operating  organization, 
he  wlU  neeaanrlly  state  something  very  close 
to,  or  the  aame  as.  the  organization  outlined 
in  HCR  M. 

In  World  War  I  the  hope  of  an  effective 
League  at  Nations  moved  men  to  sacrifice 
for  ita  raaltcatlon.  in  World  War  II  the 
nebuloas  hIiitb  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  had 
some  ot  the  aame  effect.  In  the  shadow  of 
world  war  HI  we  can  profit  by  the  leaaons  of 
prior  defleSendes  and  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wlae  and  honest  may  repair  with 
a  fair  chance  at  sueeeea.  What  passage  of 
HCR  64  wtNild  declare  is  that  we  are  not 
eee fctng  the  oppreasion  ot  anyone,  but  in- 
stead are  strlvtng  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  by  mankind  in  its  own  world. 

Tlw  retoetance  at  the  officers  of  our  Oov- 
enunant  to  move  tn  this  direction  \a  not 
irttrlbatahto  to  bad  motivea  or  to  lack  of 
desire  for  an  enduring  peace.  It  is  largely 
■ttrlbotaMe  to  a  want  at  boldneas  or  tmagi- 
natloo.  and  to  a  fear  that  our  people. 
tadUtarenee  or  otherwise,  would  not 
neh  m  proposal.  This  Is  a  mistake. 
A  rmhmtf  of  n**t~'*'  poUa — particularly  the 
very  liiua— lis  Oallup  poU  at  last  month  tn 
wiUefa  M  pcremt  answered  that  the  U.  N. 
ahOTiM  "be  atovnctbencd  to  make  It  a  world 
fov«RiBMiif — show  an  alBrmatlve  majority 
at  Xtm  eooBtry  in  favor  ot  this  resolution's 


wtU  be  afe  in  assuming  lead- 
Wbst  remains  la  to  bring  that  fact 
i  to  oar  BtpraMntatlvea  In  the  Coogreas. 
If  tiMy  ara  aasiirnil  ot  your  support  and  of 
ibs  Mippoft  of  otbars  at  their  conatttuents. 
timf  win  baw  bo  beattaacy  in  that  declara- 
tion ot  poUey.  lUe  burden  is  one  of  ovar- 
"nTt"c  taartte.  That  taurdan  can  be  dls- 
efaarfid  only  by  the  constant  and  unremlt- 
tiag  aflovta  oi  Individuals  such  aa  ea^  of  us. 
T^  eownael  ot  apathy,  which  is  styled 
reaUMB  bf  tta  adherents,  is  that  the  pcopoaal 
at  fhli  pottcy  departs  from  the  pattam  of 
tte  liWWT  ot  nations.  But  the  one  thing 
tbat  la  ihrtate  in  this  changing  and  chancy 
li  Ifeak  tfei  future  wUl  not  be  aa  the 
■ML  Tbosa  who  realize  that  the  pat- 
fef  uMA  men  conduct  their  aJTalrs 
«ia  aUm  tram  the  past  and  plan  aceordtng- 
ly  an  liM  tmHitU,  and  those  who  **-*""^ 
ttif  «ai  ba  1*a  aame.  and  that  history  U 
of  Ilia  future,  rather  than  a 


1||H»  Mf  tt»t  wars  have  always  been 
be  because  It  la  "human 


nature  to  fight"  and  "human  nature  does  not 
change"  refCT  to  thoee  attributes  of  men's 
nature  which  are  the  least  distinctively 
human  and  most  distinctively  animal.  Un- 
less we  can  believe  the  promise  that  the  fu- 
ture may  bring  a  greater  btimanlty  to  man. 
we  may  as  well  resign  ourselves  In  passive 
submiaBion  to  the  Irremedlablo  Inhumanities 
of  the  Communists  or  any  other  apoetles 
of  evU. 


We  Matt  Not  Let  Down  Oar  Guard 


time  enough  to  beat  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares and  return  to  our  peaceful  ways. 

Until  then,  we  must  keep  our  military 
house  In  order  ready  for  any  eventuality 
which  the  future  might  bring. 


EXTENSION  OP  REKiARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  acoEciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  SpeaK- 
er,  under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
RicoRD  a  splendid  and  timely  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Augusta  'Ga  '  Chron- 
icle on  July  2,  1951.  warning  us  that  we 
must  continue  our  preparednes;^  pro- 
gram, which  was  started  long  before  the 
Korean  crisis,  without  any  interruption 
and  without  any  letdown: 

We    Must    Not    Let    E>own    Ock    Gtard 

If  a  genuine  truce  in  the  Korean  war  Is 
negotiated,  and  the  sound  and  fury  of  bat- 
tle ends,  there  Is  likely  to  develop  in  this 
country  an  attitude  which  can  be  summed 
up  about  like  this:  '•Well,  ifs  all  over  now; 
we  can  settle  down  once  again  to  the  peace- 
ful way  of  life." 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  our 
future  security  and  well-being  than  for  the 
American  people,  once  the  rlghtin<?  m  Korea 
is  over,  to  assume  that  the  breaking  off  of 
this  costly  police  action  would  usher  In  an 
era  of  world-wide  peace  and  amity 

Nothing  will  have  been  settled  bv  an 
armistice  In  Korea  except  that  the  I'l. tend- 
ing forces  are  weary  of  the  bloodshed  ai.d 
the  stalemate  which  has  developed,  first  be- 
cause the  Chinese  Communlf.ts  entered  the 
fray,  find  secondly,  becaiise  the  United  Na- 
tions was  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  ut  an 
all-out  war  by  exerting  the  force  necessary 
to  win  ft  conclusive   vict<jry   over   the   Red.s. 

The  Communist  world,  and  particuiarly 
Sovlet  Russia,  have  given  no  evidence  mat 
they  are  willing  to  resolve  the  fundameniiii 
problems  which  brought  un  the  ci>id  w  ir 
and  finally  the  fighting  war  In  Korea. 

Commimist  aggression  is  stUJ  on  the 
march.  Russia,  living  In  spiendld  isolation 
while  her  Red  satellites  do  the  fighting,  .s 
still  calling  the  turn  and  might  strilse  out  in 
a  new  direction  any  day  now 

The  United  States  has  embarked  on  a  huge 
and  costly  rearmament  and  mobilization 
program.  It  mtist  t>e  remembered  thai  this 
preparedness  program  was  begun  lonkt  be- 
fore the  Reds  struck  In  Korea,  and  that  the 
Korean  war  simply  lent  Impetus  to  the  cam- 
paign to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  threat 
posed  by  Communist  aggression  sponsored 
by  the  Kremlin. 

Tragically  enough,  there  seems  to  be  little 
hop*  of  enjoying  that  blissful  era  of  world 
peace  which  some  naive  people  are  likely  to 
ytinte  la  In  store  as  soon  ac  we  can  make 
pottcc  with  the  Communists  In  Korea. 

m  the  interest  of  our  own  security,  our 
preparednaas  plans  must  continue  without 
any  Intamiptlon  and  without  any  letdown. 

Wban  Russia  gives  some  indication  that 
aba  la  genuinely  Interested  in  promoting 
world  paaoa.  and  putting  an  end  to  her  mg- 
grmttn  campaign  for  domination  of  the 
world  by  Communist  principles,  it  will   be 


Porter  on  CoatroU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVHS 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REroKD,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Philip  W.  Porter,  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  IX-aler  of  July  2.  1951: 

PORTTR  ON   CONTaCLS 

fBy  Philip  W.  Porter) 

rriNCRE.SS   .\CTS  WISK-T  IN  NOT  HEIDINC  PLEA  OF 
TR'MAK     FOR     MDRX     DRASTIC     tTJEBS 

Congress  has  been  providing  some  fascl- 
r.;iting  reading  the  last  week,  as  it  thumbed 
it8  iii'se  at  Mr.  Truman's  scary  plea  for  new 
aiKl  more  drastic  retail  controls,  and  instead 
v.  ■•fr<:d  d'  '.vn  the  nonsensical,  unworkable 
ones  we  ve  had  since  January. 

It  ha.s  shown  good  collective  Judgment  In 
Hit  buying  this  package,  the  principal  re- 
sult of  which  has  been  to  stack  the  over- 
loaded Federal  payrolls  with  thousands  more 
job  holders,  who  are  knocking  themselves 
out  creating  and  explaining  red  tape,  but 
d'  ;r.g  little  els€  useful, 

Mr  Truman,  fearful  of  last  fall's  congres- 
si'inal  election  (which  eventually  he  lost 
anyway  I  didn't  do  a  blooming  thing  for 
months  about  putting  the  controls  into  ef- 
Tf  *.  pxcfpt  to  threaten  to  use  them,  which 
encouraged  everyone  to  buy  and  manufac- 
ture like  mad.  which  naturally  Increased 
pricts  Then  when  he  announced  the  freeze 
Hlmrjst  everything  had  reached  Its  high. 
Since  then,  following  the  usual  pattern  of 
s(xiaii«TR  whose  controls  don't  work,  he  has 
demanded  more  controls.  (Why  not?  The 
job  picking  is  awfully  good.)  But  he  isn't 
k'ettlTin   them. 

IT'S    TIME    FOS    THOUGHT 

With  Independence  Day  coming  up  this 
we'>k  It  is  an  appropriate  moment  to  ponder 
how  the  ordinary  citizen's  independence  has 
bf^en  further  curtailed  by  this  silly  control 
'^n.-T  It's  time  to  get  the  subject  down  to 
«irrple  fundamentals,  which  everyone  can 
understand 

First,  there  are  two  types  of  authority 
wh!"li  the  Oovernment  can  and  should  exer- 
(•i.<e  One.  m  allocate  scarce  material  needed 
fur  military  hardware;  It  gives  the  defense 
pr'Hjriim  necessary  priority.  The  other,  to 
control  and  restrict  credit  and  currency 
throueh  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  power 
to  bear  down  on  banks.  This  prevents  In- 
Rnnm  nt  the  source,  which  l.s  the  only  way 
it  ran  be  prevented  or  slowed  down.  Both 
♦hesp  are  working 

But  In  the  confused  public  mind,  controls 
hr.e  come  to  mean  power  over  retail  prices. 
r::id  pven  if  It  were  possible  to  obtain  by 
perffct  administration  and  the  sxispenslon 
oi  the  cussedness  of  human  nature,  never 
stops  inflation.  It  simply  conceals  It  for  a 
while,  louses  up  production,  and  deludes  the 
ci'iisumer.  It  hasn't,  doesn't,  and  can't 
work. 

HOUSZWIVSS  AREN'T  DTTICB 

It  Irritates  me  to  read  and  hear  Govern- 
ment propaganda  that  Congreasmen  voting 
against  extension  of  controls  are  voting 
against   the  housewife.     This  assumes  that 
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the  housewife  is  so  dumb  that  she  doesn't 
know  hrw  to  select,  to  hunt  bargains.  (She 
tsn  t:  she's  shown  that  she  knows  when  to 
stop  buying. )  In  fact,  the  whole  program  of 
retail  controls  assumes  that  everyone  hasn't 
the  right  to  ask  a  price  or  pay  a  price,  with- 
out the  Oovernment  nosing  Into  the  act. 

We've  read  so  much  of  this  type  of  baloney 
for  the  last  20  years,  during  the  fizzling  Brit- 
ish 8<x:lallst  effort  to  control  everything, 
and  the  flutterlngs  of  our  bureaucrats  to 
emulate  them,  that  a  lot  of  folks  actually 
think  It  Isn't  possible  to  run  business  with- 
out the  Government  setting  the  rules.  Be- 
cause the  general  run  of  prices  has  gone  up 
under  the  Impact  of  wartime  expansion  of 
currency  and  credit,  we  have  forgotten  what 
Is  norm.al. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  all  lines  of 
business  and  all  types  of  labor  could  expect 
to  make  the  same  wages  and  profits  simul- 
taneously In  the  very  nature  of  commerce, 
some  do  well,  some  break  even,  and  some  go 
broke.  Businesses  prosper  because  they 
make  products  that  consumers  want  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  Those  which  go  busted 
fall  to  keep  pace  with  changing  public  tastes. 
The  public  decides  what  It  wants. 

LET     'KM    EAT    PORK 

It  Is  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  contend  that 
because  sellers  keep  boosting  prices,  buyers 
must  keep  on  paying.  If  the  price  Is  too 
high.  Is  anyone  twisting  your  arm  and  forc- 
ing you  to  buy?  If  beef  Is  too  high  you  can 
buy  pork,  cheese,  or  eggs  reasonably.  After  a 
while  the  increased  demand  for  them  will 
probably  cause  them  to  go  up,  so  when  that 
happens,  go  back  to  beef,  which  will  then 
be  down.  That's  the  way  a  free  market 
regulates  Itself.  Of  course,  the  general  level 
of  food  Is  much  higher  than  It  was  in  1939, 
because  wages  have  gone  up  and  our  tastes 
have  gone  higher  on  the  hog. 

We've  pushed  prices  up  ourselves  by  too 
many  buying  scares,  too  much  hoarding,  try- 
ing to  outsmart  the  other  guy.  Button  up 
your  pocketbooks  for  a  while  longer  and  see 
what  happ)ens.  They've  been  buttoned  the 
last  few  months  and  prices  have  started 
down  in  maryr  lines.  We  are  see'ng  some 
price  wars,  some  "fire  sales,"  some  bank- 
ruptcies among  people  who  made  a  bum 
guess.  And  most  of  the  prices  today  are 
well  below  the  so-called  ceilings,  which 
make  all  the  Job  holders  superbly  unneces- 
sary. 


Tribute  to  the  Late   Rq>retentatiTe 
WUliam  Lemke,  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  we.  in  North  Da- 
kota, were  deeply  shocked  by  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  of  our  long-time 
Congressman,  William  Lemke.  For  a 
good  many  years,  he  and  I  belonged  to 
different  political  factions  in  our  State. 
but  in  1944,  became  associated  in  a  proc- 
ess of  reorganization.  Many  of  our  con- 
cepts were  somewhat  diflerent.  but  out 
of  our  association  grew  a  warm  friend- 
ship and  a  mutual  desire  to  accomplish 
some  basic  purposes. 

While  visiting  with  one  of  my  very 
close  friends  several  years  ago,  he  made 
the  statement   that   he  admired   Con- 


gressman Lemke  and  always  supported 
him  because  he  felt  that  the  Congress- 
man honestly  believed  everything  that 
he  said  and  did. 

Congressman  Lemke's  life  can  be  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  there  wai?  deep 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  an  insatiable 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people,  with  indefatigable  energy  '■ 
to  do  the  things  that  he  had  in  mind. 

Congressman  Lemke's  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  Nation.  We 
shall  long  remember  his  extended  ex- 
periences and  his  broad  contributions  in 
the  field  of  government.  He  always  had 
the  energy,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  do  weU  the  tasks  that  he  under- 
took. His  memory  will  live  long,  and 
the  result  of  liis  work  has  become  a  per- 
manent factor  in  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic life. 


Indepeadesce  or  SUtctj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
July  5.  1951,  issue  of  National  Tribune — 
The  Stars  and  Stripes — is  Independence 
or  Slavery.  I  sincerely  wish  that  many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  this  won- 
derfully written  editorial  could  be  under- 
scored, not  only  in  the  article  itself,  but 
also  in  the  lives  and  actions  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  citizens  of  this  country  need  to 
have  their  attention  called  to  these  most 
vital  reverberations  of  Americanism. 

Without  further  comment,  for  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  speaks  for  itself,  I  am 
pleased  to  copy  in  full  the  editorial : 
Independence  or  Slavzet 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago 
on  July  4  the  Continental  Congress  de- 
clared the  Dnlted  States  of  America  to  be  a 
free  and  independent  nation.  A  couple  of 
days  previously  representatives  of  most  of 
the  then  Thirteen  Colonies  affixed  their  sig- 
natures to  a  brief  declaration  of  policy  that 
has  been  defined  as  constituting  the  greatest 
event  in  American  history.  By  that  action 
a  new  republic  came  into  being,  and  dur- 
ing the  century  and  three-quarters  that  has 
followed  this  country  has  succeeded  to  lead- 
ership among  all  states  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

It  is  stated  by  historians  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  faltered  after  the  issues  had 
been  debated  and  that  no  hand  trembled 
as  they  signed  their  names  to  a  document 
which  meant  years  of  continued  war  with  its 
attendant  sacrifices.  It  was  a  revolution  of 
American  making  and  those  who  led  It 
pledged  to  one  another  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor  while  calling 
for  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence.  It 
took  some  11  years  to  perfect  the  Constitu- 
tion that  vras  written  as  a  guide  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  then  infant  Nation,  and  even  that 
instrument  has  been  many  times  amended, 
but  the  yoke  of  fcureign  domination  was  dis- 
carded and  the  rights  of  a  free  citi»n  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pitfsult  of  happiness 
have  since  been  maintained. 


As  our  citizens  mark  this  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  some  of  our 
leaders,  and  especially  those  who  have  been 
chosen  to  command  the  great  organizations 
of  American  war  veterans,  have  found  It  de- 
sirable to  call  upon  the  people  for  a  rededl- 
catlon  to  purely  American  principles.  For 
the  very  reason  that  freedom  was  to  he 
found  on  these  shores  and  because  an  aston- 
ishing and  almost  indefinable  progress  at- 
tended the  cause  of  independence,  the  paat 
175  years  have  wrought  many  changes,  and 
we  are  faced  with  the  dire  necessity  of  again 
preserving  the  fundamenul  rlgbu  that  were 
carved  out  for  us  by  early  putrlots.  New  and 
strange  reasoning,  prompted  by  adulterated 
thinking,  call  for  a  revival  of  pure  patriotism. 
The  Ideals  upon  which  the  Nation  was 
founded  have  become  diluted  with  what  some 
choose  to  term  Utierallsm.  and  the  country 
is  under  attack  from  alien  ideologies  spon- 
sored by  enemies  of  our  way  of  life  and 
backed  by  foreign  force. 

During  the  nearly  two  centuries  since 
freedom  was  won.  America  has  been  sorely 
threatened  from  without  on  five  separate 
occasions.  In  1812.  we  met  an  onslatight 
with  the  fearlessness  of  our  forefathers  and 
defeated  the  enemy  through  sheer  cuaragc. 
In  1898,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  then 
world  powers  was  defeated  with  ease  by  a 
citizen  army  and  navy  that  would  permit  no 
threat  to  our  land.  In  realsting  aggression, 
they  whipped  the  Spaniards  so  soundly  that 
in  all  of  these  50  years  he  never  again  started 
a  war,  and  those  volunteers  made  of  this 
country  a  world  power.  Again.  In  1017, 
Americans  from  the  farms,  the  factories  and 
from  all  walks  ol  life  fought  more  than  4.- 
000.000  strong  against  an  alien  power  and 
brought  him  to  his  knees.  Politicians  and 
diplomats  then  determined  the  ultimate 
outcome,  prevented  the  final  winning  of  the 
conflict  and  laid  the  groundwork  for  World 
War  n.  Despite  the  philosophy  of  political 
control  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  regardless 
of  a  further  dilution  ctf  Americanism  in  deal- 
ing with  sovereign  powers,  there  was  stUl  no 
demonsuation  of  fear  when  15.000,000  ot  our 
youth  fought  and  won  World  War  n.  but 
again  the  terms  of  settlement,  still  being 
considered,  have  been  approached  so  ab- 
jectly that  men  are  dying  on  the  battlefields 
of  Korea  and  there  is  being  bred  a  third 
world  cataclysm.  As  this  (ximment  is  writ- 
ten. effcH-ts  are  being  made  to  effect  a  oease- 
fiire  in  the  Kcn-ean  war.  The  diluted  patriot- 
ism of  politicians  is  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  differences  between  two 
theories  of  living  that  bodes  111  fOT  Ameri- 
ca and  threatens  to  bring  about  the .  first 
defeat  of  American  arms  in  the  175  years  of 
our  Independence. 

Nobody  more  than  the  war  veterans  of 
the  United  States  wishes  to  see  an  honor- 
able end  of  the  present  war.  It  has  cost 
4.720.000  casualties  in  a  single  year,  civilian 
and  military.  As  many  of  them  as  100.000 
are  American  killed,  injured,  or  missing. 
This  country  is  treating  with  enemies  who 
know  no  law  as  it  is  reckoned  by  sound 
standards.  The  Communists  with  whom  we 
would  deal  care  nothing  about  losses  among 
the  pawns  they  use  as  fighting  men,  and  the 
weapons  they  utilize  are  fraud,  deceit,  sabo- 
tage, and  murder.  Instead  of  oiu-  fighting 
the  war  to  win  It,  those  in  authority  yield  by 
appeasement.  In  lieu  of  fighting  back  to  a 
victoriouB  conclusion,  they  temporize  for 
ptu-poses  of  a  possible  unsound  and  tempo- 
rary respite,  and.  by  permitting  the  enemy 
breathing  spells  for  new  bulld-upa,  they  rlak 
the  grave  danger  of  losing  all  of  the  liberties 
we  have  possessed  as  a  Nation  since  the 
Revolution.  The  tactics  being  followed  are 
not  those  of  red-blooded  patrloU;  they  are 
not  being  dictated  by  oiur  United  States. 

Lest  we  be  misunderstood,  we  repeat  that 
noihinc  wotild  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
veterans  of  America  than  an  honorable  end 
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to  th«  prw nt  bortllltlCT      W«  h«v«  friends 
mna  rel«tl»««  in  Korea  whom  we  wish  to  aee 
er»n«  bmt*  to  thetr   htonw  ■ound  »Dd  un- 
harmed, but  w«  would  not  tee  that  happen 
If  tt  meana  an  aaaurance  of  continued  war- 
fare there  or  elarwhere     Too  much  blfxxl  has 
been  spilled  for  that  to  happen.     We  believe 
that  to  many  tames  are  Involred  an  armis- 
tice with  the  R*ds  can  lead  only  to  Jurther 
conclllaUon  and   that  only  by  a  vtclorlous 
conclusion   o'   the   ECorean    ftRhtlng   can    an 
uneaar  pe«ie«  obtain.    We  are  In  accord  with 
the  original  plana  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
we  feel  that  such  an  organization  Is  the  best 
hope  for  a  final  world  peace,  but  so  long  as 
other  major  powers  participate  In  minor  pro- 
portion to  reatstlng  aggression ,  we  feel  that 
this  country  must  speak  the  controlling  vclce 
In  making  lt«  own  decisions     We  are  up  to 
ovr  eari  In  a  war  that  is  aimed  principally 
at  destroying  our  independence.     We  would 
cooperate  with  others  for  the  good  of  all  but 
In  the  act  of  aelf-preaervatlon  we  require  no 
dlctaUon  from  friendly  governments  in  run- 
ning  our   own   bxislneM.     We   cannot   sur- 
rendflr  our  aoTerelgnty  and  permit  others  to 
teU  ua  how  to  do  our  knitting  and  stUl  retain 
the  Imteptndence  won  for  us  so  many  years 
ago.    and    thlnnad-out    Americanism    must 
vrontttaUy  mMa  weakness  and  servitude.    If 
n  oMtae-ttn  th«r«  be.  It  must  be  under  stem 
lupcrrlskm  and  there  must  be  no  poetpone- 
ment  of  a  artUemant  with  It  of  the  major 
hrnam  tbaX  arm  leodirig  our  Nation  down  the 
road  to  eartaln  daktructton. 

On  thla  obMrranee  of  the  birth  of  America 
than  ia  •  nmA  for  rerlval  of  old-fashioned 
two-fM«d  pstrtoClfln.  Domestic  iasuea  aa 
well  aa  ttaoa*  with  international  Impllca- 
tlona  art  vttiOly  In  need  of  aetUement.  Our 
pecqile  m  •  whole  are  entlrrty  too  apathetic, 
too  dl«tot«r««t«d  in  their  own  futurae  e«- 
ecptlnc  m  mWah  dcatrca  dlcUte  day-to-day 
•eUTtttaa.  W«  ara  too  didnterestad  in  what 
oQnen  mt9  dolBC  to  tia.  A  common  en«ny — 
Isaliiii"  te  panatnting  our  Unea  all  too 
dMfdy.  WHm  out  hlghaat  oOdala  on  down 
to  tta«  l«Mt  a<  tr  w«  hare  n«ed  to  afaow  leaa 
}ntar«at  In  prtrate  aflalra  and  more  in  thoae 
of  pobUe  eoMMiatnoe.  Tboae  so-callad  lib- 
erals la  oar  mldat  to  whom  we  have  <tele- 
galad  oar  pupwa  and  our  future  welfare. 
Bad  «bo  eoBMrn  tbemartvea  ao  falaely  with 
tfrll  UliM  llw  aad  academic  freedoma,  are 
TtolattM  ttM  fmtdaawnt&U  ot  this  BepubUc 
Xff  tfivMlm  tta  auttaorlty  with  the  world  and 
itay  «•  mllalrmiT  bringing  na  to  a  point 
of  liMiUmltim  tbat.  unleas  we  wake  up  to 
tba  nrtlllM-  wUl  naver  permit  tia  to  fight 


reararect  that  spirit,  unless  we  forget  that 
July  Fourth  Is  Just  a  day  off  for  the  old  man 
to  do  the  yard  work  or  for  mother  to  stage 
a  picnic  for  the  kids,  unless  we  submit,  to 
new  trials  and  strengihea  our  belief  in 
America  for  Americans,  there  will  be  no  in- 
dependence much  longer,  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  enemy  or  slavery  at  his  will  Is 
bound  to  become  our  inherUance. 


Is  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  the 
Supreme  Law  of  This  Land? 


Aa  ntteH  m  anybody  w«  are  IndlTldually 
to  M^«"«  fW  thla  state  of  affairs.  This 
aonettmaa  thinks  that  the  panty- 
I  wlio  legMsted  the  nnemAtr  and  the 
rityroOet  out  at  existence  helped  to  tear 
down  tlM  apWt  that  made  this  country 
great.  It  to  the*  aort  of  thing  that  tcderatea 
eommutttom  Insfeaad  of  outlawing  the  erU. 
Wavtnff  of  flafi.  h»f  pfOeB,  Fourth  ct  July 
orations  tmadulterated  by  IntematlonaUam. 
and  the  rettnm  of  btimt  fingera  would  be  an 
ezceUent  eatlkartle  for  Amerteans  today  A 
few  minor  tnlvtaB  would  be  better  for  the 
country  tlMB  death  In  fosholea  and  ampu- 
tatlona  ot  ftosUd  feet  which  are  no  longer 
M  casualties.  A  renval  of  pa- 
rt ttM  pledge  of  alleglanoe  to  one 
ory.  more  love  of  that  flag  and 
fli^  taadMBf  oooofltantly  of  Ita  place  in  Amer- 
a  flgSit  against  alien  Inltuanoea 
on  up  to  maturity;  a  real 
a|iFvaennent  with  an  of  Its 
an  the  things  that  must  be 
__  J  by  our  younger  generatioQ 
r  0t  ours  Is  going  to  surrlve  aa 

Ration  and  If  our  ehOdren't 

i  to  know  what  liberty  and  tree- 

e  wtao  declared  our  Inde- 

||il  faara  ago.    Unlaaa  we  try  to 


Clear  Lake,  lowa't  Summer  Capital,  Fn- 
Tites  Nation  to  Its  One  Hundredth 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

Or     IOWA 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5   rj51 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa's  summer  capical,  celebrates 
its  one  hundredth  birthday  on  Juh-  14, 
1951.  Long  known  throuchout  the  Mid- 
west as  a  popular  vacation  spot.  Clear 
Lake  is  one  of  Iowa's  fastest-growuii,' 
communities,  showing  a  gain  in  popula- 
tion of  more  than  30  percent  from  1940 
to  1950. 

On  July  14.  1851,  James  Hewitt  and 
James  Dickerson  reached  Clear  Lake 
and,  because  of  abundant  hunting  and 
the  l)eautiful  scenery,  decided  to  take  up 
permanent  residence.  The  early  set- 
tlers were, plagued  by  the  same  hard- 
ships that  confronted  all  pioneers,  but 
undaunted,  they  founded  a  city 

In  the  late  1  SCO's  Clear  Lake  was  na- 
tionally famous  as  the  locale  of  camp 
meetings,  Chautauqua  assemblies,  and 
musicales. 

The  North  Iowa  Band  Festival,  famous 
tliroughout  northern  Iowa  and  southern 
Minnesota,  and  now  held  at  nearby 
Mason  City,  was  first  held  in  Clear  Lake 
in  1932. 

In  1939  Clear  Lake  held  the  first  of  its 
annual  governor's  days — a  celebration 
honoring  the  Grovemor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  all  elective  State  officials,  th'os 
gaining  the  title  of  lowas  summer  cap- 
Itai. 

Today  Clear  Lake  is  a  progressive  com- 
mimlty  of  5,000.  Steeped  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  American  liberties,  it  ofTers 
vivid  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  free 
enterprise  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Proudly.  Clear  Lake  invites  all  Amer- 
ica to  Join  with  it  in  celebrating  its  one 
hundredth  birthday. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Members  of 
Congress  is  the  fact  that  Clear  Lake  s 
centennial  celebration  will  include  dedi- 
cation of  a  t^"ip  capsule  to  be  opened  in 
100  years,  on  Clear  Lake's  two-hun- 
dredth birthday  anniversary.  July  14. 
3051.  A  CowcMSSioifAL  RicoRD  of  today 
Is  to  1)6  made  a  part  of  the  time  capsule. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  year 
aOOl  the  people  of  Clear  Lake  and  all 
of  Iowa  win  tie  outstanding  among  the 
ol  this  Nation  as  they  are  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

iif    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN   THE  HOtJSF  OF  REPRESENT.«lTI\  F-S 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  tal-'^.s 
a  -tartliru;  court  opinion  to  wake  up  the 
people  of  the  United  State: .  as  our  pa.^t 
hi.^iorv  ha.-  .-hown.  When  Chief  Ju:-,tjce 
lannev  wrote  the  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  ca.se,  he  wrote  more  than  an  opin- 
ion— he  wrote  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  War  Between  the  States 

In  the  ca.se  of  Sei  Fujii  against  the 
Stare  of  California.  Justice  Wib^on  of 
the  D;.-,tr:ct  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
United  Slates  for  the  State  of  California 
wrote  more  than  an  opinion  on  whether 
an  alien  could  own  property  in  Cah- 
fornia.  he  lit  the  lamp  that  makes  plainly 
vi.iiible  to  us  that  this  great  Republic 
has  actually  become  a  subservient  crea- 
ture to  the  laws  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  ca.se.  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Cali'ornia  were  set  aside  and  annulled 
by  tne  supreme  law  of  the  land,  which 
wa.s  merely  one  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

When  this  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tion.'^ was  being  debated  by  the  Senate. 
I   look  occasion,  as   a    Member  of   the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  to  point  out 
the  danger  to  the  Republic  in  the  ap- 
proval of  this  Charter.    While  the  House 
had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  approval 
of  the  Charter,  I  nevertheless  used  what 
influence  I  had  to  prevent  its  adoption. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate  it  was  ap- 
proved 89  to  2.  and  the  result  of  that  vote 
was  the  greatest  death  blow  ever  struck 
at  this  Republic.    Twenty-three  elected 
Repre.sentatives  of    the  great    State  of 
California  had  no  voice  in  the  approval 
of  this  monstrous  document.     The  rf- 
sult  i.s  that  a  law  of  the  State  of  Cai.- 
fornia  was  .set  aside    by  a  law  of   the 
United  Nations,  in  which  the  Represen- 
tative.s  of  California  had  no  voice.    Re- 
L  i:dlp=;s  of  whether  the  law  of  Califor- 
nia   relating   to   ownership  of   property 
by   alierus   who  could   not   l)ecome   citi- 
zen.s  was  a  sood  law  or  a  bad  law.  the 
I.>!inciple  that  there  is  a  higher  law  i!^u- 
w.iL   from   a  treaty — a  higher  law  than 
r<  nt;res.s  can  enact — the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  that  can  be  handed  down  by 
an  organization  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tion-s   that  was  created  by  treaty,  is  a 
dangerous  one  and  strikes  at  the  roots 
of  every  right  we  possess  as  an  inde- 
pendent people. 

Here  is  what  the  learned  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  said  about  the  matter: 

1  Quoting  from  the  Universal  E>eclaratlon 
of  Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations.  December  10,  IMB.  "All  human  be- 
ings are  born  free  and  equal  In  dignity  and 
rUhts  They  •  •  •  should  act  toward 
one  another  In  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  (art. 
1 ) .  Everyone  la  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  freedoms  set  forth  In  this  declaratloo. 
without  distinction  of  any  xlnd,  aucta  aa 
race,  color,  sex,  language,  religion,  political 
or  other  opinion,  natioaail  or  social  origin. 
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property,  birth  or  other  status  (art.  2). 
•  •  •  Everyone  has  the  right  to  own 
property  alone  as  well  as  In  association  with 

others    (art.   17). 

2  A  perusal  of  the  Charter  renders  it  mani- 
fest that  restrictions  contained  in  the  alien 
land  law  are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  plain 
terms  of  the  Charter  above  quoted  and  with 
the  purposes  announced  therein  by  its  fram- 
ers  It  Is  iiicompatlbie  with  article  17  of  the 
De.  iarari.'ti  of  Human  Rights  which  pro- 
claims the  ripht  of  everyone  to  own  property. 
We  have  shown  that  the  expau.sion  by  the 
Congress  of  the  classes  of  natlo!ials  eligible 
to  citizenship  has  correspondin;,5ly  shrui.k 
the  group  iiiellKible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  alien  land  law  to  own  or  leii-se  land  in 
Cuiif.-jriiia  until  the  latter  now  consi.'ils  in 
reality  of  a  very  small  number  of  Japane'-e. 
The  other  A.siatics  who  still  remain  on  the 
proscribed  list  arc  so  few  that  they  need  not 
be  considered. 

3.  Clearly  such  a  discrimination  against 
a  people  of  one  rare  is  contrary  both  to  the 
letter  a!.d  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  which, 
85  a  treaty.  Is  paramount  to  every  law  of  every 
State  in  conflict  with  it.  The  alien  land  luw 
must  therefore  yield  to  the  treaty  as  the  su- 
perior authority.  The  restrictions  of  the 
statute  ha.  id  on  eligibility  to  citizenship,  hut 
which  ultimately  and  actually  are  referable 
to  race  or  color,  must  be  and  are  therefore 
declared  untenable  and  unenforceable. 

The  syllabus  of  the  case  reads: 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  upon  rati- 
fication by  Senate,  became  suprem.e  law  of 
the  land,  within  constitutional  provision  re- 
lating to  treaties,  and  every  State  Is  required 
to  accept  and  act  upon  the  Charter  ac- 
cording to  its  plain  language  and  its  unmls- 
takabe  purpose  and  Intent.  (United  Na- 
tl iis  Charter  (59  Stat.  1035  et  seq  ) ;  United 
States  Constitution  (arts.  6.  8,  2.)  ) 

Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  reads: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State 
shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution 
never  contemplated  that  in  approving 
a  treaty  and  recognizing  it  as  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  that  any  such 
treaty  would  go  beyond  the  affairs  be- 
tween nations.  It  was  never  contem- 
plated than  any  such  treaty  could  reach 
down  and  control  the  affairs  of  States 
within  the  Uruted  States.  That  was 
never  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  debates  in  the 
consiutional  convention  clearly  show. 
But  here  in  this  treaty  its  pronounce- 
ment became  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  not  only  as  to  transactions  between 
nations,  but  transactions  in  reference  to 
State  rights. 

It  is  my  opinion,  first,  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  should  be  lodged  in  the 
whole  Congress  and  not  in  the  Senate 
alone — I  have  introduced  an  amendment 
for  that  purpose. 

Second,  that  the  approval  of  this 
United  Nations  Charter  by  the  Senate 
was  unconstitutional  because  it  goes 
beyond  a  treaty  among  nations  and  seeks 
to  legislate  for  local  affairs  in  the  various 
States  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  that  if  this  doctrine  in  the 
present  case  is  adhered  to  and  the  ap- 


proval of  the  Charter  by  the  Senate  is 
not  questioned  on  constitutional  grounds, 
then  anything  can  be  done  in  the  vari- 
ous States  and  in  the  United  States  by 
the  United  Nations, 

All  the  States'  rights  we  have  ever 
known.  North.  South.  East,  or  West,  can 
be  set  aside  and  annulled  by  merely  hav- 
ing the  United  Nations  pass  what  they 
call  a  convention,  and.  when  approved 
by  the  Senate,  such  a  law  becomes  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

A  premeditated  study  has  been  made 
by  the  framers  of  the  United  Nations 
and  their  friends  to  gradually  replace 
this  Government  with  a  supergovern- 
ment.  This  is  not  accidental.  It  is  pre- 
meditated, and  I  have  many  appeals  in 
my  office  from  people  of  good  standing, 
who  request  that  we  become  a  part  of 
a  world  organization.  This  conspiracy 
is  general.  The  President  of  "France,  in 
speaking  to  the  Congress,  announced  the 
same  doctrine — that  Prance  would  be 
willing  to  give  up  some  of  its  sovereign 
powers  to  become  a  member  of  a  world 
government. 

The  most  charitable  thing  which  can 
be  said  of  anyone  who  approved  this 
Charter  is  that  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  its  provisions  meant.  Would  any 
southern  Senator  vote  for  such  a  Charter 
if  he  had  been  aware  that  every  State 
right  known  to  the  Southern  States  was 
to  be  set  aside  and  armulled  by  the  Char- 
ter he  voted  for? 

Would  any  northern  Senator  hava 
voted  for  that  Charter  if  he  had  known 
that  it  went  beyond  relations  between 
nations,  and  reached  down  into  local  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  and  every  last  State 
in  the  Nation? 

There  are.  in  my  judgment,  just  three 
things  to  do: 

First.  Test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
approval  of  this  Charter. 

Second.  Amend  the  Constitution  to 
provide  that  hereinafter  all  treaties  shall 
be  approved  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the 
entire  Congress. 

Third.  Pass  an  act  by  Congress  that 
no  treaty  hereafter  made  shall  contain 
provisions  designed  to  regtilate  the  right 
of  States  to  local  self-government  or 
which  contain  any  provision  which  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  seeks  to  set  aside  any 
portion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  various 
States. 


Wbat  Does  AmcricaBisai  Meaa  to  Yoa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  July  S.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  commemorated  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. That  Declaration  was  signed,  we 
are  told,  by  brave  men  with  steady  hands 
aiui  stout  hearts.    It  was  signed  by  men 


who  had  a  clear  and  certain  definition 
of  what  came  to  be  known  as  American- 
ism— that  which  was  to  distinguish  our 
Government,  our  institutions,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  our  hopes  and  a-spirations.  as 
a  Nation,  from  those  of  everj'  other 
country  under  the  sun.  They  wrote  an 
immortal  dociunent.  and  between  the 
hnes  and  worcs  of  that  enduring  Decla- 
ration, we  can  spell  out  and 'define  Amer- 
icanism, as  the  peoples  of  no  other  land 
can  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

What  does  Americanism  mean  t-o  you 
and  me?  What  did  it  mean  to  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
What  must  it  mean  to  more  than  150.- 
000  000  -people  in  the  United  States,  if 
this  Government  is  to  endure? 

The  following  definition  of  American- 
ism, adopted  at  the  joint  conference  of 
the  commanders  in  chief  of  the  five  big 
veteran  organizations  in  Washington 
on  February  18,  1927.  admirably  defines 
AmericanLsm  as  it  was  understood  and 
interpreted  by  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  as  Amer- 
icanism should  be  understood,  appreci- 
ated, and  lived  by  Americans  today: 

Americanism  la  an  unfailing  love  of  coun- 
try loyalty  to  Its  InstUutloriB  and  ideala; 
eagerness  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies: 
undivided  aHeglance  to  the  flag;  and  a  desire 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ounelves 
and   posterity. 


A  Friend  to  Wettdicster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OP  inrw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  June  18,  19ii 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  by  the  House,  I 
present  for  insertion  in  the  Coircsxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Times  published  at 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y..  entitled  "A  Priend 
to  Westchester" — ^Edward  P.  Prezzano, 
who  is  retiring  from  active  service  with 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

Mr.  Prezzano  has  indeed  been  &  friend 
to  his  conununity: 

A  Paiun)  TO  WrarcHDrra 

On  the  books  of  the  ConaoUaated  Bdlaon 
Co.  It  may  be  ofllclaily  recordM  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Edward  P.  Pressano  of  Uount 
Vernon  ends  at  midnight.  But  the  thouaands 
throughout  Westchester  wlio  have  known 
this  man  throiigh  almost  the  haif-century 
be  has  been  engaged  in  public  utility  work 
are  fuUy  aware  that  b«  is  not  of  a  retiring 
dl-posltlon.  In  fact.  Mr.  Prezzano  has  al- 
ready asstuned  new  responalblUties  which 
will  keep  him  In  circulation,  we  trust,  for 
many  more  years. 

Working  his  way  up  the  liddcr  sine*  1903, 
Mr.  Prezzano  has  been  since  1936  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Westchester  Lighting  and 
Yonkers  Electric  Companies  serving  this 
county  and  Its  consumers  of  gas  and  elec- 
tricity. He  continued  this  direction  under 
the  recent  merger  of  the  two  compaiilM  wltb 
the  Parent  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  as  man- 
ager of  the  Westchester  dlvlstoa. 

Tbere  Is  not  enough  space  In  this  cotumn 
to  describe  the  positions  bdd  and  the  tasks 
performed  by  this  utility   besMl  wbo  early 
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ondentood  tti«t  the  suoreM  of  Ws  wort  Ob- 
imtuytA  vpoB  prompt,  ooactderste,  iBctent 
public  MTTftn  and  fHcndlr.  tiitslllc«nt.  ocMn- 
BKn-MOM  pubilc  relaUon«.  At  equal  icn«tta 
voukl  b»  any  daacrlpUon  of  U»e  extra-cur- 
ricular actlTlUee  of  the  man.  hia  chalrman- 
thlp  of  campai^ni  for  charltoble,  bospltal. 
educational,  and  patriotic  moTwmenta. 

Let  It  sufic*  to  expreae  the  wtah  that  In  hl» 
new  worlc  Ifr.  Pr««ano  may  find  eTen  more 
tioM  in  wtHdf  to  MTve  the  county  and  the 
eommisitUea  he  hae  already  aided  eo  Lm- 
measureahiy  in  planned  scrowth.  Far  he  U 
one  to  whom  the  best  Inierests  of  Weet- 
chestCT  will,  we  are  confident,  always  remain 
supreme. 


ScMte 


F 


WUlewukct  Uaakpm- 

Iowa    Coapuy    Air 

ami  Taipajors  Nearly 


m'l'KWHlON  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
m  TBM  BOUBE  OF  RSPRESBTT  An  v  as 

Thmrtdav.  July  S.  1951 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting to  the  RxcoRD  correspondence  in 
connection  with  the  case  whereby  the 
General  Filter  Co..  of  Ames,  Iowa,  was 
euchred  out  of  a  $348,591.75  contract  to 
manufacture  witer  purifiers  for  the  Air 
Force,  at  a  loss  of  as  much  as  $95,287.41 
to  the  tAzpayers. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  smoked  out  the  sordid  facts  in 
this  deal  In  2  days  <a  hearings.  May  23 
and  24.  but  then  whitewashed  the  guilty 
in  Its  report,  issued  Jun;  21. 

I  arte  the  Members  to  read  the  hear- 
ings and*ibe  report,  and  then  join  with 
BW  In  demanding  that  responsible  offl- 
eiali  be  proaecuted  axid  the  taxpayers' 
loaes  be  xeooiraed. 

I  Ui  aaw  referring  this  case  to  Chair- 
r.  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 

on  Procurement.  In 

tiM  hope  that  he  and  his  colleagues  win 
flniah  the  Job  started  but  then  left  high 
and  dry.  whitewashed,  by  the  Senate 


My  correspondence  with  Chairman 
Spaixkai*.  of  the  Senate  committee 
follows: 

•Aat  M.  1»51. 

Bon.  Jbww  J.  frasKMAN, 

Jma^e    ffcfeet   Committee    on    9m«/l 
Bnttmen,     tfnited     Stain     Senmte, 
WttMitfton,  S-  C. 
t>f*«    anraroK    SraaKstair:    I    ha^    ^i>t 
itudlad  tb*  oOctel  tranacrtpt  of  the  May  33 
and  M  heartnga  bald  by  your  committee  In 
the  omt  iwraby  tlie  General  Fitter  Oo.  of 
flmia    temm,  waa  euchred  oat  of  ki  CSM.- 
Sfl.TS  eootnol  %e  manulacture  water  purt- 
flara  tor  tb*  Air  Voree.  at  u  kwe  of  aa  mudi  ■■ 
tKjrr.«l  te  «ba  taxpayer*. 
On  Mkrwy  1. 1  caBed  for  a  aougteeatonal 
of  tUm  «Me.  taking  that  the 
oat  by  the 
Hill  BoaiBeee  or  jcm 
I  w«a  sliiiiHiart  ttien.  and 
bf  tiM  %mnimttBif  btf  oz«  your 


of  Attart  W.  iOBt.  ao-ealled 

Itat,  Mtdoentral   Air   Force 


Procurement  Dtatrlrt.  Cturf»#jo.  and  John 
U.  McOuire.  lo-called  contractual  speciali-st, 
Wright- Patterson  Air  Force  Baac.  Dayton. 
Ohio:  and 

2  A  court  martial  of  Lt  Geu  Benjamin  W. 
Chidlaw,  head  of  the  Air  Materiel  Command 
at  the  Dayton  Base,  Irr  7>ennittinv;  su.  r. 
manipulations  to  take  place  under  his  c<  ni- 
mand. 

It  was  Kln«  who  inaperted  the  Gei.erKl 
Filter  Co.  plant;  who.  by  his  o»n  acl!ni.^s;oii. 
told  president  J.  P.  Lawlor  that  the  plant 
was  qu'.illSed  to  prcdvice  the  pur'ficrs,  but 
who  then,  in  a  complete  r«\ersai.  wrote  a 
report  claiming  the  .\mes  plant  -va-s  n  : 
qualtfled 

It  was  McGulre  who  rhrew  nur  all  bi  is  r  r 
the  punfiers.  mcliding  the  bid  of  the  Cipn- 
eraJ  Pllter  Co.,  which  wai>  l.j*iesi  by  ^ppruxi- 
mately  *<30.iX0.  and  then  bv  ae^-otiaticn.  not 
competitive  bidding,  awi'.rrjpd  a.  ccr.Uact  tj 
the  original  second-lowest  bidder  'he  Re- 
flnlte  Corp.,  Om-\ha  at  a  much  hleh^r  rieure 
than  that  compa'v.s  first  bkJ 

Before  completion,  the  negcM  ited  cnntr*  •' 
with  the  Beflnite  Corp.  could  total  ♦44.^.87'^  u. 
That's  $34  036.66  more  than  R^Uiiit'  s  art.-. 
bid  of  $408,842.50  and  $85  287  41  niJ/e  th..n 
the  General  Filter  Cc.'s  bid,  an  uuxcus.ii'le 
tilklng  of  the  taxpayers 

Your  comnilttee  might  well  Mrther  pr'-hf 
the  so-called  procurement  committee  whii  .i 
took  note  of  the  peculiarities  of  McGu:rp  s 
manipulation  but  approved  It  nevertheles* 
What  ts  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
jMXWUrement  committee,  and  all  such  others, 
If  deals  like  this  are  to  bo  rubber-st;ur.p?«.i  ' 
Do  these  procurement  cornmitteeji  arotect 
the  taxpayers  or  don't  thry'  The  -ne  wir  h 
whitewashed  McGulre  most  asstiredly  did 
not. 

A  court  martial  of  Oenoral  Chirilav  is 
merited  by  the  testimony  of  Briu  Gen 
Horace  A.  Shepard.  Director  of  An  Force 
Procurement  and  Production  En„'ineerinK 
If  Oeneral  Cbldlaw  was  not  to  buinie.  a 
court  martial  would  prnvde  him  with  an 
opportunity  to  clear  himself  and  f.'-*''n  *he 
blame  on  all  under  him  who  m;>y  have  pl.iyed 
a  part  In  this  reprehensible  deal 

You  will  recall  that  Creneral  Sh*»pard  .^.^- 
eerted.  on  p&^e  185  of  the  transcript  cf  May 
34: 

"We  have  reached  the  conclusion  up«Tn  re- 
Ttew  by  properly  authorized  pertronnel  a* 
higher  echelons  in  nur  procurement  organi- 
zation that  an  error  in  judgment  h.i^-,  u- 
ctnred.  In  that  the  General  Filter  C'^  is  : 
the  ptesent  tli.ie.  appears  capable  of  ur  der- 
taklng  a  procurement  of  the  character  which 
w  vs  denied  them. 

"We  therefore  feel  that  we  have  learncl 
from  this  particular  procurement  the  less»i!i 
that  we  miut  be  even  more  careful  than  wr* 
have  tried  to  be  heretofore  ui  the  selettioii 
and  training  of  our  personnel  In  order  tha' 
they  win  be  better  qualified  and  better  ablt' 
to  render  what  we  consider  correct  judtrnr^ent 
in  each  Individual  case.  " 

The  personnel  referred  to  is  under  'he 
command  of  General  Chidlaw:  he  l.s  re'^p-  :- 
slbto  for  procurement  and  everything  el-e 
that  goes  on  at  the  Dayton  base. 

The  report  oX  Brl^-.  Gen.  Robert  E  L 
Eaton.  Air  Tone  Director  of  Lefrlslatlcn  i::  1 
Lialaon,  stands  as  an  indictment  of  the  e:.t<:  e 
procurement  policy  of  General  Chidl.iw  -. 
command 

According  to  Oeneral  gaton,  during  the 
month  of  March  1991  almost  M  percent  •  f 
all  contract*  were  let  on  a  negotiated  instead 
of  a  competitive  bid  basis.  leaving  small 
toualneM  out  in  the  cold.  One  compaiiy 
Moalvad  AS  of  the  total  of  71  contracts 
negoUated  during  March  by  the  Oroutu! 
■qulpoient  TTnlt  of  General  Chldlaw's  com- 
mand. Only  one  competltlre  contract  was 
l«t  during  tlw  month,  oomprlsing  13  percent 
of  an  the  ooatraets  and  amounting  to  the 
munificent  sum  of  tl.M1.9a.  (Total  con- 
tracts awarded  in  March  about  150,000,000  ) 


It  would  be  shameful  enough  If  this  dis- 
crimination aeatnst  small  business  were  con- 
fined to  the  Air  Materiel  Command  at  Day- 

l'..!'..  rut  such  Is  not  the  caae.  At  liist  re- 
ports, 98  percent  of  all  delenae  contracts 
were  b»»lnK  dished  out  through  negotwtim 
Inste-ul  of  competition  amail  busiaea.«  can- 
not   survive    under   such    intolerable    condi- 

ti>  'HS 

The    General    Filter    Co.    and    Mr     Liwlor 

h,ivf>  l>e'Mi  rlone  a  k;rave  injustice.  For  the 
_»,,.  f.- ,rn,.  or  anv  officer  or  civilian  employee 
ttnie'i!  rn  now  attempt,  a.^  has  been  done. 
T'  jlTer  Mr  Lawlor  an  opportunity  to  manu- 
f  Mire  equipment  smacks  of  a  bribe,  or  at 
fv  .,  v„s.  ^n  effort  to  purcha,sc  with  public 
!•,    p>-y    a   coat   Cf   whitewash    tor    their    mis- 

By  the  admission  of  the  Government  wit- 
nesses called  before  y^iur  committee,  this 
d<»Hl  ree>t8  wi'h  Incompetency,  moral  dis- 
honesty,  ar.u   pt'.-h.ips   wurse 

The  duty  here  is  plain.  The  Senate  coiu- 
mlttee  mu-'  cotirageously  hold  U:  account 
and  punish  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law 
tu,  ,,,  resj>  r.slble  for  this  injustice  to  Mr. 
Lawlor  and  maladministration  of  Govern- 
ment funds 

I  trust  ycu  will  favor  me  with  e.n  early 
reply  as  tr  the  action  your  committee  prc- 
prjses  to  ta.ke. 

Sincerely    voms, 

H.  R.  Gboss. 

United  States  Senatx. 

Seuct  Committle  on  Small  Busine-s. 

May  28.  1j31. 
H  >n     H    R     Gro.ss 

Hnwe  Office  Building, 

Wathtngton.  D    C. 

D'-'.B  CcNcarasMAN  Ohoss  :  Thanks  fnr  your 
letter  of  May  26  dealing  with  the  hearinaa 
before  'iur  committee  In  the  case  of  the  Gen- 
eral Filler  Co..  of  Ames.  Iowa.  I  as^tire  y-u 
that  I  hive  been  shocked,  as  you  have,  by 
the  manner  m  which  this  case  was  handled 
from  the  beirtnning. 

In  our  henrlngs  we  are  corering  a  ereat 
m  iny  rase-?  relating  to  procurement  Natu- 
rully  we  shall  not  reach  a  decision  as  to  what 
c  ur  report  will  rje  or  Just  how  we  should 
h.inc!ie  any  one  case  until  we  have  concluded 
thf>  he  irtnes 

Senator  GiLLrm:  has  been  greately  Inter- 
ested in  the  General  Filter  case.  As  you 
know,  he  is  on  our  committee  aiid  hid  been 
heipuuj  lu  some  of  these  hearlnt;s.  I  assure 
>..u  I  will  consult  with  him  fully  regarding 
the  General  FUter  case,  and  I  shall  te  glad 
♦rt  discus.s  it  further  with  you  when  we  ttet 
nearer  to  the  point  of  writing  a  report 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely, 

John  Sparxman. 

July  3.  i.'.ol. 
Hcu    John  J.  SP*RKM.iN, 

Char^-mr^n,  Senate  Select  Commntc  •  rn 
Small  Business. 

United  States  Senate. 
Washingtcm.  D.  C. 
DxAB  Senator  Sfaxxman:  This  is  turther 
r-'crence  to  the  case  of  the  General  Filter 
Co  .  01  Ames.  Iowa,  the  subject  of  your  com- 
mittee h  "u-ings  of  May  23  and  24.  my  letter 
of  May  26.  and  your  reply  of  May  28. 

Y-u  will  recall  that  this  Is  the  case  where- 
by as  much  aa  $85-287.41  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  will  go  down  the  drain  because  the 
low  bid  of  the  General  Filter  Co.  to  manu- 
facture water  purihers  for  the  A:r  Force  was 
clrctimscrlbed  and  the  contract  awarded  to 
another  company. 

In  your  letter  you  said  you  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  this  matter  further  with  me  when 
the  committee  got  nearer  to  the  point  of 
writing  a  report.  But  there  haa  been  no  fur- 
ther dlscus&ion  with  roe  althuush  the  report 
has  betn  written  and  published. 
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The  committee  investigations  and  hearings 
brought  Into  public  focus  all  the  sordid  ma- 
nipulations In  this  deal,  and  named  names. 
For  that  the  committee  is  to  be  commended. 

But.  In  my  opinion,  the  real  value  of  any 
Investigation  is  the  follow  through — the 
righting  of  wrongs  that  have  been  com- 
mitted; the  prosectttion  of  the  guilty;  and 
the  prevention  of  similar  misdeeds  in  the 
future  In  this,  your  committee  has  failed 
miserably,   judging   from   the   official   report. 

With  a  bow.  and  Inviting  applause,  the 
committee  report  swserts  in  the  first  para- 
graph: 

A  summary  of  the  facts  in  (the  Gerfferal 
Filter  Co  i  case  is  being  set  out  in  this  re- 
port as  it  Is  believed  this  case  is  representa- 
tive of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  attack- 
ing the  problem  of  small  business  at  the 
purchasing  level." 

I  searched  the  report  in  vain  to  ascertain 
what  was  ■"accomplished,"  abandoning  hope 
only  after  finishing  the  last  paragraph  which 
states; 

"The  committee  feels  that  the  Inept  han- 
dlins  of  this  matter  particularly  by  the  Air 
Force  inspection  piersonnel  at  Chicago,  war- 
rants a  demand  for  strong  administrative  ac- 
tion and  for  a  continuing  close  review  of  the 
activities  of  that  office,  as  well  as  much  closer 
supervision  of  the  conduct  of  business  in  the 
Procurement  Division  at  Wright  Field." 

This  Is  not  even  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  It  Is 
a  whitewash. 

The  committee  does  not  recommend  any- 
thing; It  only  "feels."  The  committee  does 
not  demand  anything;  It  says  only  that  the 
case  "warrants"  a  demand — a  vague  de- 
mand, at  that,  for  undefined  "strong  admin- 
istrative action"  and  for  an  equally  unde- 
fined "close  review  of  activities"  of  the  office 
involved. 

Albert  W.  King,  so-called  Industrial  spe- 
cialist, Mid-Central  Air  Force  Procurement 
District,  Chicago,  and  John  U.  McGulre,  so- 
called  contractual  specialist,  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base,  Eteyton.  Ohio,  Govern- 
ment officials  who  played  leading  roles  in 
the  betrayal  of  the  General  Filter  Co.  and 
the  taxpayers,  presumably  are  stlii  on  the 
public  payroll. 

Lt.  Gen  Benjamin  W.  Chidlaw  is  still  head 
of  the  Air  Materiel  Command  at  the  Dayton 
base,  despite  manipulations  that  went  on 
under  his  command. 

The  General  Filter  Co.  will  not  be  awarded 
the  contract,  although  it  was  by  far  the  low 
bidder. 

And  the  taxpayers  wUl  still  be  gouged  out 
of  as  much  as  $95,287.41. 

Therefore,  what  has  l>een  accomplished? 
The  answer  is  nothing  except  publicity. 

Your  conunlttee,  liad  it  courageously  fol- 
lowed through  the  Investigation,  could  have 
obtained  the  dismissal  and  prosecution  of 
King  and  McGulre,  and  insisted  upon  a 
courts  martial  of  General  Chidlaw,  as  I 
urged  in  my  letter  of  May  26. 

In  addition,  your  committee  could  have 
Initiated  and  made  certain  the  recovery  of 
the  taxpayers'  loss  of  nearly  $100,000. 

Instead,  the  whitewash  was  applied. 

This  practice  of  Investigate  and  whitewash 
has  become  all  to  familiar.  The  people  are 
fed  up  with  it.  and  so  am  I. 

The  facts  In  this  case  are  Incontrovertible. 
Your  committee  has  here  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  to  serve  notice 
upon  all  procurement  agencies,  officials,  and 
employees  thereof,  that  swift  and  certain 
punishment  Is  the  penalty  for  maladminis- 
tration. 

I  insist  that  you  t^ke  steps  Immediately 
to  see  that  those  responsible  are  dismissed 
from  Government  service,  that  they  be 
prosecuted,  and  the  losses  to  the  taxpayers 
be  recovered. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  R.  Csoas. 


Tarf et  far  Tenntet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NXW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  has  been  my  contention  over  a  long 
period  of  time  that  any  tax  legislation 
which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings necessary  to  provide  venture  capital 
is  not  only  a  danger  to,  but  destructive 
of  our  economy. 

I  have  just  read  an  article  by  Benja- 
min P.  Fairless.  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  entitled  "Target  for 
Termites."  He  calls  attention  to  one  of 
many  significant  facts  that  would  be 
well  for  people  t-o  consider  seriously  in 
connection  with  the  future  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  and  that  is  that  in  the 
United  States  Steel's  new  plant  at  Mor- 
risville  it  will  take  more  than  $90,000  to 
provide  the  tools  that  each  production 
worker  will  use;  and  there  will  be  4,400 
such  workers. 

Many  times  I  have  taken  the  floor  to 
point  out  that  without  the  savings  by 
the  people  who  invest  in  new  plants 
there  can  be  no  expansion  of  industry, 
and  consequently  no  new  jobs  to  take 
care  of  the  many  hundred  thousand 
persons  coming  into  the  labor  market 
every  year. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
this  extraordinary  and  practicable  pres- 
entation of  the  problems  concerning  big 
business  and  little  business: 

In  my  lifetime,  I  have  weathered  three 
wars,  a  couple  of  panics,  and  the  late  depres- 
sion, yet  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  more 
confusion  and  uncertainty  among  our  people 
today  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  before.  We 
do  not  seem  to  know  our  own  strength,  and 
we  are  gravely  afflicted  by  doubts.  We  do 
know  that  we  are  trying  to  solve,  overnight, 
dozens  of  complex  economic  problems  which 
will  profoundly  aflect  every  business  and 
every  family  in  America.  We  also  know  that 
when  we  start  tinkering  with  wages,  prices, 
profits,  credit,  taxes,  and  our  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  a  single  mistake 
could  well  be  fatal.  We  are  convinced  that 
no  foreign  aggressor  Is  able  to  destroy  us; 
but  we  are  a  little  afraid  that  we  may  destroy 
ourselves. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  this 
confusion  would  disappear,  and  that  our 
chances  of  making  a  fatal  mistake  would  be 
greatly  diminished.  If  only  we  could  see  ovir- 
selves  as  the  Kremlin  must  see  tis — If  we 
could  stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  Joe  Stalin's 
shoes,  look  at  our  problems  through  his  eyes, 
and  try — deliberately — to  plot  the  downfall 
of  America.  How  coiild  we  destroy  this  capi- 
talistic Siunson?  How  cotild  we  manage  to 
cut  his  hair? 

Well.  U  we  were  the  master  minds  of  Mos- 
cow, I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
real  source  of  America's  strength  is  her  tre- 
mendous productive  capacity,  and  that  we 
must  somehow  cripple  It. 

Certainly  we  wovild  recall  that,  twice  in 
this  century,  America's  industrial  machine 
has  proved  its  ability  to  outproduce — single- 
handed — every  combination  of  aggressors. 

Surely,  we  would  realize  that  the  real 
secret  of  America's  overwhelming  productive 
power  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  the  individual 
parts  of  that  machixw — big  and  small — work 


togeth«-  in  perfect  unlaon — each  doing  the 
exact  job  for  which  it  Is  beet  fitted  by  reason 
of  Its  size  and  experience. 

So.  inevitably,  we  aa  Russians  would  con- 
clude that  our  first  task  is  to  disrupt  that 
machine — break  It  apart — and  destroy  it  If 
possible.  Until  that  had  been  done.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  want  to  start  a  total  war 
with  the  United  States;  and  if  It  can  be  done, 
we  wont  need  to  fight  a  war  at  all. 
The  question  Is;  How  do  we  do  It? 
We  might,  perhaps,  try  one  great,  all-out. 
sneak  attack — a  gigantic  Pearl  Baibor;  but 
I  don't  think  we'd  want  to  risk  It.  Amer- 
ican industry  Isn't  a  fleet  of  ships,  conven- 
iently bottled  up  in  one  harbor.  It  is  every- 
where— scattered  throughout  the  48  States. 
To  destroy  It  completely — or  even  to  crip- 
ple It  effectively — would  probibly  require 
more  planes  and  more  bombs  than  exist  In 
the  entire  world  today.  We  could  do  some 
damage,  to  be  sure,  but  would  It  help?  You 
can  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  a  hornet's  nest 
by  poking  a  hole  In  It  with  your  finger. 
That  Is — you  can  if  you  want  to.  Person- 
ally. I  don't.  And  I  don't  think  Joe  Stalin 
does  either. 

No,  when  we  study  the  situation  care- 
fully from  the  Kremlin's  point  of  view,  we 
are  bound  to  agree.  I  think,  that  there  is 
only  one  weapon  which  we  could  hope  to 
use  effectively  for  the  destruction  of  Amer- 
ica's Industrial  machine. 

That  weapon  Is  our  Red  army  of  trained 
termites.  It  numljers  from  50,000  %o  100.000 
troops;  and  it  doesnt  have  to  be  landed 
on  America's  shores.  It  Is  already  there.  It 
has  Infiltrated  Into  virtually  every  branch 
of  the  American  economy.  It  Is  an  invis- 
ible army.  t>ecauBe— outwardly — Its  members 
look  exactly  like  anyone  else.  Not  all  of 
them  wear  long  hair,  and  some  of  them  even 
wash  their  necks. 

Although  they  are  trained  in  satx>tj>ge, 
their  principal  weapon  Is  a  lie,  or — still  more 
dangerous — a  half-truth.  The  battleground 
over  which  they  fight  Is  the  human  mind, 
and  their  conquest  of  a  single  red-blooded 
American  brain  cell  may  be  more  slgnlflcunt. 
In  the  last  analysis,  than  a  shift  of  10  mUes 
on  the  tMttlefront  In  Korea.  In  short,  they 
do  not  crudely  plan  the  murder  of  a  foe: 
they  merely  plot  to  instigate  his  self-de- 
struction. 

And  there  you  have  our  army  of  termites. 
What  Instructions  would  we  give  them  if  we 
were  Stalin?  What  would  be  our  order  of 
the   day? 

Of  course,  certain  techniques  are  elemen- 
tary. The  termites  will  naturally  seek  to  fill 
the  labor  press  with  savage  attacks  upon 
management.  That  will  create  unrest  and 
help  them  to  foment  a  succession  of  strikes 
which  wlU  paralyze — briefly,  perhapa,  but  re- 
peatedly— America's  communications,  trans- 
portation, and  production.  They  will  natu- 
rally seek,  moreover,  to  convince  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  each  economic  group  is 
greedily  striving  to  gain  selfish  advantage 
over  some  other  economic  group.  They  will 
try  to  turn  housewives  against  the  farmers; 
larmers  against  labor;  business  sgalnst  the 
Government;  and  Government  against 
business. 

But  that,  of  course.  Is  Just  routine.  The 
primary  Job  of  these  termites  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  Industrial  machine. 
Now  how  shall  they  attack  it? 

I  thiiik  the  answer  is  obvlotis.  There  is 
Just  one  thing  that  distinguishes  American 
industry  from  that  of  other  nations — one 
thing  that  America  has  which  no  other  na- 
tion possesses  In  equal  degree.  That  Is 
Aitterlca's  most  powerful  nonsecret  weapon — 
so-called  big  business.  Here.  then,  ts  the 
focal  point  upon  which  the  termites  must 
center  their  attack.  Here  ts  thetr  target  for 
tonight — and  every  night. 

•niey  must  not  only  destroy  pi^lle  confi- 
dence m  big  business;  they  must  create  posl- 
tive  public  hatred  of  it.    They  mast  proclalaa 
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that  Mg  InaliMM  la  taefBdant  and  monopo- 
nctlc.  and  that  It  powmwn  tome  vaat.  Irat 
uncxpUlnad.  power  to  work  terrible,  but  un- 
dflSzMd.  harm  upon  the  "intle  people."  At 
one  momeot  it  la  too  big  and  la  catalng  de- 
preaalon:  and  at  the  next  It  la  too  nnall  and 
la  enteagmtBf  def  enae.  But  never  can  tt  be 
jjBt  right. 

Moat  tmportant  of  all,  however,  the  ter- 
mltea  muat  break  up  the  unity  and  team- 
work of  the  Induatrtal  nuichlne  by  drlTlng 
a  w*dge  between  nnall  iind  big  buaineaa. 
They  miwt  depict  big  bualneas  as  a  monater 
which  swallow*  up  nnai:i  buaineaa.  They 
must  ooBTlsee  America  i;hat  big  buaineaa 
waxes  fat  oa  war  oaitractB  while  small  busl- 
nesa  starrea  for  lack  of  work  and  raw  ma- 
terlala.  Ho  proof  la  necesaary.  They  need 
only  to  repeat  all  of  these  charges  oTer  and 
OTsr  again  until  people  begin  to  take  them 
for  graatHl  aa  aooeptad  facts. 

But  aeivar.  never,  never  must  they  let  any- 
one 4llaoov«r  the  fact  tha<c  big  business  and 
aauJl  btameaa  are  two  lialfs  of  the  same 
UvliW.  IveMhlng.  vital  body;  and  that  If  one 
half  la  hacked  to  pieces,  tlie  other  will  surely 


AbA  tlMre  you  bave  In  a  nutaheU.  a  prac- 
tleal  plan  for  the  cotmuijat  of  America.  It 
to.  I  feel  aura,  the  exact  stratsgy  which  we 
would  lOUow  If  we  were  sitting  In  the  Krem- 
lin, and  certainly  it  ts  the  exact  strategy 
ttet  Btalln  la  ptarsulng.  To  know  that,  you 
toae*  only  to  look  back  at  the  stuff  which  the 
i«a  aateUlte  aheets  have 
{Msi  S  or  0  years.  The 
party  Una  haa  baan  very  busy. 

ttm  Comnmnlsta  invaded  Southern 
laat  June,  at  courae.  the  attack  upon 

eirtiat.      Bvery 
ruUy  that 

even  the  biggest  company  and  biggest  In- 
Avtvy  in  thla  eoontry  la  not  big  enough  to 
fvodttw  all  at  the  things  that  we  ahall  want 
and  aaad  for  many  yaars  to  come. 

Trt  X  fettva  easn  and  beard  atataments  re- 
oastly  tkBt  wooM  taiag  sheer  delight  to  Joe 
BtatlA.  Be  eooMnt  have  written  them  bet- 
ter hlr— if  nflr  half  eo  cleverly.  They  were 
alaaiiy  ealoulatod  to  deceive  and  mlalead: 
oompoaad  very  skfllfully  of 
hatt-trutha.  and  plain  misstate- 
menta  of  fact.  Now,  whenever  we  see  state- 
■MBti  Ilka  tbat  let  us  take  earefol  note  of 
tba  auttoora  sad  ask  ooraalvea  what  country 
they  are  aarvtaig.  They  may  not  be  Oommu- 
but  clearly   the  termites 


Kov  lat  BM  asake  one  thing  crystal  dear: 
for  X  do  not  wont  to  be  nJaunderetood.  I 
not  aooeatteg  that  anyone  who  dlaagreea 
or  who  attacka  bostaMes,  or  Indus- 
try, or  aaythlBg  alae  te  necessarily  a  Oom- 
;  or  a  tfiqpe  of  the  Communists.  If  the 
when  Amarleana  no  longer 
to  vole*  their  honest  arttteism  of 
SBd  anytoody.  there  wont  be  much 
that  la  worth  fighting  for. 
Bttt  X  do  aoot  ewnestly  believe  that  every 
reel  AMitrtcaii  ayenlaTlj  In  these  timee — 
hoe  a  daap  and  onmpalMng  obligation  to  pre- 
aent  kla  flMts  tnrthfuUy  and  completely. 
Any  man  who  aaaks  deliberately  to  twist  the 
trvth  sad  kaowlBgly  to  peddle  confusion  is 
piaytet  *te  Kramlln'B  dirty  game,  and  I  say 
that  Hbni  ■«■  la  a  mouthpiece  for  lfoeea>w. 

WOOtS  CTAUK  WAMT  OS  TO  DOT 


however,  w*  are  not  da- 

W«  know  what  Bovlat  strategy 

wtet  the  tstmltsa  are  trying  to 

tbay  are  trying  to  dj  U.    So.  if 

p  titat  knowledge  eoBstaatly  in 

v»  ■howld  ftSfd  It  flMy.  DO*  aalf 

tbo  tnattaa  and  tbair  aiouth- 

to  finmrato  ttoair  plans     Xf 

wlU  be  ouieh  las 

tt. 


Now.  u  I  see  It.  there  are  three  basic  dan- 
gers to  guard  against  as  we  move  back  t.o  a 
wartime  footing: 

First  is  the  chance  that  we  icay  overex'end 
ourselves,  place  an  unbearable  burden  upon 
our  economy  and  precipitate  a  collapse  It 
Rvuula  cau  tempt  us  to  borrow  ourselves  In'o 
bankruptcy,  to  rpend  ourselvee  into  pover'v, 
cr  to  tax  ouraeives  into  stagnation,  comnria- 
nlsm  will  have  won  thla  conflict  with  nit  fir- 
ing a  shot,  dropping  a  bomb,  or  n.sltlr.g  a 
ruble. 

Fortunately.  I  believe  that  our  Oovprn- 
ment  and  our  people  are  arroly  determined 
that  we  ahall  not  borrow  ourselves  into  .i 
disastrous  Inflation  Our  capacity  to  spend. 
therefore,  will  depend  upon  our  caparlty  t 
tax;  and  our  capacity  to  tax  always  depend.<» 
upon  our  capacity  to  produce  Ti  spt3i;d 
more,  we  muat  produce  more.  It  is  Just  is 
simple  as  that. 

That  means  we  shall  need  more  pUnts 
more  factories,  and  more  tcols  and  tin? 
In  turn  will  require  vast  new  capital  i.'jtl.-.v.-^ 
At  United  State*  Steel's  new  plant  at  Morrs- 
vllle,  for  example,  it  will  talce  more  than  t90  - 
000  to  provide  the  tools  that  each  pr  xitictl  n 
worker  will  use;  and  there  wlU  b«  4.4(X:  such 
workers. 

It  t>eoocDe8  perfectly  clear,  therefore  that 
our  new  tax  laws  and  our  new  economic  con- 
trols miut  not  be  so  drawn  as  ro  prevent  the 
formation  and  flow  of  the  new  capital  upon 
which  our  expanded  production  depends. 
Otherwise,  our  ability  to  arm  ourselves  and 
our  allies  will  be  greatly  dlminl.«hed 

The  second  danger — as  I  .see  It — Is  the 
poasiblllty  of  political  interference  In  the 
normal  channels  of  production. 

THX  T»trrH  AaoTJT  big  akb  Lrm-x  bxtstjtess 

Ttxlay  a  number  of  people — both  In  and 
out  of  Washington — are  sincerely  and  pr'ip- 
erly  concerned  about  the  serious  difficulties 
which  some  smaU  businesses  are  en  counter - 
ing  during  this  transition  period  in  Indus- 
try. But  I  was  dlstreased.  recently,  to  le.im 
of  a  statement  that  was  made  at  an  tmpor- 
tant congressional  hearing.  It  was  said  thf>re 
that — during  the  last  war — big  business  h  >l 
fed  richly  off  of  war  contracts  and  that  smali 
business  had  only  fed  on  the  crumbs  from 
the  table.  I  was  dlsttirbed  because  thsr 
statement  lent  true  and  because  the  people 
present  should  have  known  It.  Yet  no  one 
challenged  or  corrected  It. 

The  true  and  exact  facts,  of  course  arp  to 
be  found  in  the  Government "s  own  official 
records.  They  were  gathered  by  two  .'<eper3t,. 
agencies,  each  working  entirely  Independ- 
ently of  the  other.  Ttie  I^deml  Reserve 
Board  studied  the  wttr  experience  of  3  000 
companies,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce studied  3.000.  The  results  In  both 
easee  were  exactly  the  same. 

It  was  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  World 
War  II  contracts  had.  Indeed,  ?one  to  the 
100  largest  manufacturing  companies  In  the 
country,  but  that  these  companle.*!  had  sub- 
contracted the  work  so  liberally  that  smai; 
and  medlum-slaed  firms  reaped  the  ijreates^ 
share  of  the  twnefits  Specifically  \^  wn-s 
found  that  the  small  and  medUim-.xlred 
companies  had  enjoyed  a  vastly  ^rt-ater  in- 
crease In  sales,  In  profits,  and  in  a5sets  than 
did  the  larger  corporations 

I  repeat  these  facts  here  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  If,  In  the  guise  if  heipln?  <;rrvin 
business,  any  political  Bgi?ncy  should  eve.- 
deetroy  the  natural  and  establLshed  channels 
through  which  orders  flow  in  and  out  of  our 
Industrial  machine,  then.  Indeed,  the  ter- 
mites will  have  scored  a  ms^nlflcent  victory 
tn  their  attack  apnn  American  productl.  n. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, I  think,  Ilea  in  the  fact  that  the  present 
eiusigeuey  may  last  from  IS  to  3C  years.  «c- 
eordlBg  to  General  Bradley,  and  that  during 
this  tloac  our  Oovemment  will  have  absolute 
'  over  every  phase  of  America  ri  economic 


life  It  can  fix  wages,  control  prices,  reg- 
ulate credit,  and  limit,  or  eliminate,  profits. 
B>  edict.  It  cari  seize  existing  plants,  or  create 
rif'A  enrerprises  to  be  financed  out  of  taxes  or 
on  Federal  credit. 

In  short,  these  are  the  same  war  powers 
wliicn  our  Government  has  assumed  and  re- 
Mntiulshed  again  in  the  past,  but  I  think  we 
mu-st  recognize  that  for  the  duration,  at 
lerist.  and  perhaps  for  as  long  as  15  or  20 
years  to  come,  a  socialistic  state  will  be  an 
nr.  nmpllshed  fact  In  America;  although  a 
sooialized  eoonomy  will  not.  Wisely  used, 
^•.es"  'rrmendous  powers  could  conceivably 
he  The  •salvation  of  our  democracy;  but  used 
ur. Wisely  arbitrarily  or  maliciously  they 
c  uld  easily  destroy  It.  To  triumph  over 
communism  and  then  succumb  to  socialism 
W'  u!d  be  an  <*mpty  victory  indeed,  because 
hf-ap^n  'he  :,wo  there  Is  no  honest  difference. 
In  'he  end.  both  stand  for  the  murder  of 
rrpe<l(jm 

I  know  of  no  time  in  otn-  history  when  a 
f  _;:  f'f'e  and  open  exchange  of  information 
betvveen  bu-slness  and  Government  has  been 
m   re  essential  to  our  national  welfare. 

The  trained  termites  wont  like  It.  of  course. 
Thev  don't  believe  tn  free  speech  for  busl- 
ne  vs      They  may  even  call  It  lobbying. 

Bvr  It  isn  I 

Id  call  it  termite  control. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CAUroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI^.'ES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times a  man  has  to  live  a  long  time  to  see 
iiim.>elf  justified.  In  the  case  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  war  in  Ko- 
rea :t  took  only  a  few  months. 

I  refer  to  the  negotiations.  Initiated 
by  Russian  U.  N.  Delegate  MaFik,  for  a 
cease-fire  agreement  and  the  possible 
creation  of  a  neutralized  strip  across  Ko- 
rea at  the  thirty -eighth  parallel. 

General  MacArthur  told  President 
Truman  and  his  superior  offlcerr  in  the 
Pen-atrnn  that  bombing  of  Manchurian 
munitions  depots  and  army  concentra- 
tion points  above  the  Yalu  River  would 
prevent  the  Chinese  Communists  from 
cra'^sin?  the  river. 

Because  this  war  has  been  fought  as 
directed  politically-  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment MacArthur  was  denied  permission 
to  bomb  the  Manchurian  sanctuary  of 
tiie  Chinese  Communists.  This  unprece- 
df  :ued  hmitation.  imposed  upon  an  army 
crn-irnander  in  the  field,  irrew  out  of  the 
fiction  that  the  Korean  war  is  a  police 
action,  to  be  fought  only  under  the  flag, 
a:.i.i  under  the  political  control  of  the 
United  Nations. 

President  Truman  and  Secretarj- 
Acheson  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
of  Hie  fact  that  Great  Britain,  as  leader 
of  the  European  bloc  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, sought  to  maintain  close  ties  with 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  CMnese  Commu- 
nist Government.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment mu  t  have  been  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous trade  In  war  strat«glc  materi- 
als which  flowed  through  British-held 
Ho  at;  Kong. 


The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  chose  to  submit  to  British  doooi- 
nance  in  this  politically  moiiyated  and 
politically  conducted  war. 

Failure  to  bomb  bases  beyond  Uie  Yalu 
provided  a  saiKtuary.  where  vast  quan- 
tities of  munitions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Chinese  Red  soldiers  could 
be  concentrated,  unmolested,  within  2 
days'  march  of  the  battlefront 

This  appeasement,  contrary  to  aU  the 
rules  of  war,  means  that  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  are  dead;  as 
General  MacArthur  has  pointed  out, 
needlessly  so. 

This  is  a  pointless  war  as  it  is  con- 
ducted. It  has  reached  a  stalemate.  It 
is  called  a  United  Nations  war,  even 
though  Americans  comprise  95  percent 
of  the  free-world  forces  in  Korea. 

General  Bradley  said  that  a  war 
against  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
China  wo<ild  be  the  wrong  war.  at  the 
wrong  time,  against  the  wrong  enemy. 
Did  the  general  forget  that  we  are  fight- 
ing the  Chinese  Communists  today,  at 
the  time  and  in  the  place  chosen  by  the 
Chinese  Communists,  under  orders  from 
the  Kremlin? 

The  political  generals  agreed  with  the 
politicians  in  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  and  at  No.  10  Downing 
Street  in  London,  that  bombing  Man- 
churian bases  would  carry  the  war  to 
the  Chinese  mainland.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  disagreed  with  this  estimate  of 
the  situation.  He  said  that  it  was  a  cal- 
culated risk  worth  taking,  to  end  the  war 
qiiickly  and  save  American  lives. 

Let  us  see  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong.  What  have  subsequent  events 
proved  to  be  the  real  sitiiation? 

It  has  become  clearly  evident  that 
Chinese  Communist  reserves  of  muni- 
tions and  trained  manpower  were  in- 
sufllcient  to  cope  with  even  a  small 
American  Army  in  Korea.  It  follows 
that  Mao  Tse-tung.  or  his  successor, 
must  have  called  on  Russia  for  munitions 
and  equipment,  including  jet  planes. 
Probably  he  asked,  too.  for  Russian 
troops  imder  the  mutual-aid  treaty. 

What  was  the  Russian  response  to 
this? 

Malik  initiated  negotiations  for  a 
cease-fire  agreement.  The  fact  that 
Communist  China  offered  no  comment 
on  this  action  for  several  days,  indicates 
that  Communist  China  was  not  con- 
sulted. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  Rus- 
sia has  no  intention,  and  never  had  any 
intention,  of  being  drawn  into  the 
Korean  conflict.  Russia  has  no  inten- 
tion now.  and  never  has  had  any  inten- 
tion, of  honoring  the  mutual-aid  treaty 
with  Communist  China,  in  view  of  the 
latter's  now  demonstrated  weakness. 

It  follows  again,  as  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion, that  General  MacArthurs  pro- 
posed calculated  risk,  with  respect  to 
bombing  Manchuria  bases,  was  a  jus- 
tified risk  and  the  strategy  Which  would 
have  hastened  the  end  of  the  war. 

If  American  planes  had  bombed  Chi- 
nese Communist  munitions  depots  and 
concentration  centers  beyond  the  Yalu, 
Malik  would  be  asking  for  a  cease-fire 


agreement  at  the  Yalu  instead  of  at  the 
thlrty-eichth  poraUei, 

If  MacArthur's  recommendations  for 
a  naral  blockade  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land, and  for  helping  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  Nationalist  troops  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold cm  the  mainland,  had  been  ac- 
cepted: Commtmist  China  today  would 
no  longer  be  Commtmist. 

Malik's  plea  for  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment could  be  a  well  calctilated  propa- 
ganda move,  intended  to  permit  Russia 
time  to  send  more  munitions  and  equip- 
ment, and  possibly  a  few  Russian  divi- 
sions, to  the  Korean  battle  front.  Rus- 
sia, it  should  be  recalled,  is  poised  at  the 
bortlers  of  Iran. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  United  States 
explore  every  offer  and  every  possibility 
toward  an  honorable  and  a  conclusive 
peace.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that 
the  negotiations  toward  peace  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  imderstand  the  Asi- 
atic mind  and  sympathize  with  the 
Asiatic  desires  for  liberty  and  for  peace. 
It  is  particularly  desirable  that  our  for- 
eign policy  be  formulated  and  adminis- 
tered with  this  same  understanding,  and 
by  men  in  whose  hearts  the  love  of 
America,  like  the  love  of  li'jerty.  and  of 
peace,  yields  to  no  antagonistic  inter- 
national interest. 


Proposed  Tax  BiU,  H.  R.  4473,  Is 
Diakoacst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ontGCN 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5, 1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding in^  these  remarks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
July  2.  1951,  which  is  a  most  interesting 
and  factxial  study  of  the  tax  bill,  H.  R. 
4473,  which  recently  passed  the  House. 
I  think  all  of  us  will  gain  much  by  read- 
ing it.     The  editorial  follows: 

Thi  PmoFosxD  Tax  Btll  Is  Dishoitest 

Because  of  a  poor  Job  of  reporting  and 
interpretation  by  the  press  services  and  tb« 
Wasiiington  correspondcntB  ihe  public 
doeent  yet  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
tax  bUl  that  the  administntlon  jammed 
through  the  lower  Hoxise  of  Congress  June 
22 

All  tax  bills  are  complicated  and  dtiBcult 
to  understand.  Probably  when  the  majority 
of  the  Congressmen  cast  their  votes  they  had 
little  Idea  either  of  the  bill's  detailed  pro- 
visions or  of  what  its  economic  consequences 
would  be.  The  bill  was  handled  under  a 
"closed  rule."  which  means  t'nat  no  amend- 
ments of  any  kind  could  bt  introduced  from 
the  floor,  and  debate  time  was  limited. 

Although  the  measure  was  presented  by 
the  administration  as  being  something  to 
"stop  Inflation."  it  would  accomplish  Utile 
along  that  line.  Actiiaily.  if  the  bill  is 
passed  in  its  present  form  by  the  Senate, 
iu  net  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  instead  of 
retard  tnflatktn.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
phony,  dishonest  bUL 

A  group  o<  Waohtngton  left-wing  labor- 
union  economists  and  I8t>pagandist8  were 
the  bill's  real  auUxira.     It  is  only   fair   to 


conclude  that  their  ultimate  purpose,  a«- 
auming  they  undcntanU  the  economic  eon- 
•equences  of  the  tail,  is  to  change  tlM  Am«r- 
Ican  economy  Into  aocoethhaf  comparable  to 
the  dismal  wytaltsm  that  now  ezlata  in  Great 
Britain. 

Ttie  Star  does  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  rank-and-file  members  of  labor 
unions  want  any  such  thing.  Most  labor- 
union  membCTs,  along  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  pubUc,  want  the  tradi- 
tional American  economic  system  preserred. 

TAX  BIIX  WOM*T  STOT  XXTtAtKatAMt  TBKMB 

The  price  inftattcm  that  we  m  harlng 
comes  primarily  from  an  tmctm  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  goods 
available  for  civilian  coosumptlon.  The  pro- 
fessed purpose  d  the  new  tax  bUl  Is  w»  si- 
phon off  pUTchastng  power  from  everybody 
by  higher  Income  taxes,  and  so  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  goods. 

As  one  can  see  by  looking  at  the  adjoin- 
ing ^ble.  the  bUl  Increases  by  only  r«latlv«ly 
small  amounts  the  taxes  of  the  ovsrwbelm- 
Ing  majority  at  the  people,  those  In  the  low- 
er-income brackets.  The  bulk  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  lies  In  these  lower-income 
groups,  because  there  are  so  many  more  peo- 
ple in  them. 

A  married  man  with  two  children  earning 
•3.000  a  year  would  have  M  a  year  more  tax 
to  pay.  His  take-home  income  after  taxes 
would  be  reduced  less  than  one-third  at  1 
percent.  A  married  n^n  w!th  two  children 
earning  $4,000  a  year  would  have  tSO  more 
tax  to  pay.  His  take-home  income  would 
be  reduced  less  than  i  percent.  A  married 
man  vith  two  children  earning  aS.OOO  a  year 
would  have  his  taxes  Increased  tl  i 
Tax  IncreaiMs  ctf  this  relatively  small 
will  not  conceivably  drain  off  enough  of  the 
excess  purchasing  power  to  stop  Inflationary 
ptrlce  rises. 

In  the  high-income  brackets,  however,  the 
tax  increaees  are  extrei&ely  steep.  'Hiey  re- 
duce the  take-home  Income  by  heavy  per- 
centages. The  Increased  taxes  tn  those 
brackets  will  not  have  an  appreciable  sSect 
in  retarding  Inflation,  however,  because  a 
family  with  an  income  after  taxes  of  twenty 
or  thirty  cff  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
will  probably  continue  to  buy  as  much  meat, 
for  example,  after  the  tax  Increase  as  It  did 
before.  But  with  sharply  higher  taxes  in 
the  larger  iucorae  brackets  there  will  be  sub- 
stantially smaller  ftinds  tor  Investment, 
much  less  risk  capital  available  to  start 
those  new  business  ventures  which  Increase 
over -all  puroduction  and  so  tend  to  keep  down 
prices  and  raise  the  country's  standard  ol 
living. 

President  Truman's  coimcU  of  economic 
advisers  recfently  stated  that  86  percent  of  all 
Income  after  Federal  taxes  Is  received  by 
taxpayers  with  net  Incomes  of  less  than 
eiO.OOO.  This  is  under  th?  prraent  law.  Yet 
the  new  tax  bill  puts  most  of  the  burden  of 
Increased  tax  rates  on  the  individuals  who 
already  are  paying  such  high  taxes  that 
their  combined  Incomes  after  taxes  consti- 
tute only  a  small  prc^xirtlon  of  all  national 
income.  The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the 
bill  Is  not  to  raise  revenue  to  retard  Infla- 
tion but  to  level  down  inconxes  la  the  sanie 
pattern  that  England  followed  on  Its  way  to 
socialism. 

By  its  method  rf  taxing  corporations  the 
bill  would  have  extremely  harmful  economic 
eSecta.  not  because  of  the  amount  of  the 
total  tax  on  corporations  but  because  of  the 
manner  by  w  hich  a  ccMrpo^ation's  taxes  would 
l>e  computed. 

The  bill  provides,  tn  effect,  that  a  corpora- 
tion win  hereafter  have  to  pay  an  excess- 
prcflts  tax  of  82  percent  on  such  earnings 
as  are  above  three- foinahs  of  the  average 
amount  that  that  company  earned  annually 
in  3  of  the  4  years  of  ld46.  1»47.  1948,  and 
1949. 
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TtaUB  •  sorpormtlon  Uut  earned  a  million 
dollars  »  year,  for  example,  during  the  law 
la+Cs  will  hweafter  have  to  pay  an  exceaa- 
proflta  tax  of  Sa  percent  on  any  earnings 
above  three  quarters  of  a  million.  Such  a 
tax  rate  will  r«5«iult.  Inevitably.  In  corpwa- 
tlona  tolerating  waateful  and  inelBclent 
practice*.  In  effect.  82  percent  of  the  m- 
centlre  for  strlTlng  for  maximum  production 
at  mlnUniim  coat  Is  eliminated.  Com- 
panies that  DOW  are  earning  more  than  three- 
foxirtha  as  much  as  they  made  prevtoualy  will 
Inevitably  tend  to  keep  unnecessary  em- 
ployees OQ  tbeir  payrotla,  and  the  more 
■evere  the  natkioal  manpower  shortage  be- 
comes the  more  this  wUl  be  true. 

Fvr  the  Oovemment  to  say  that  a  business 
must  now  pay  an  83-percent  excess-profits 
tax  on  all  of  tta  earnings  above  three-fourtha 
oi  Its  preTlous  earnings  is  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  saying  that  a  worker  who  averaged 
•ICO  a  week  earnings  in  1»46.  1947,  1SM8,  and 
IMS  must  barwaftar  pay  an  escees-lncome 
tax  of  82  percent  on  all  of  his  current  earn- 
ings above  875  a  week,  no  matter  whether  his 
cunent  earnings  are   880.  8100.   or  8110   a 


Stockbolden  in  corpcratlons  are  given  th« 
most  extreme  tax  boost  of  any  group  in 
Amertea.  TMke  as  an  example  a  corporation 
with  SCO  stoekholders  that  earned  a  million 
doUars  a  year  before  taxee  in  1046  through 
1M0  and  Is  eurrenUy  earning  the  same 
amonnt.  Tbe  company's  income  tax  on  tiiat 
mtUlon  dollars  of  earnings  in  1946  throiigh 
1»«B  WQfttld  have  been  38  percent  oX  8380,000. 
Thtu  tbere  was  then  left  for  the  expansion  of 
tbe  bmtaam  or  for  distribution  as  dividends 
8flaOjOOO,     or    an    average    of     81.240    per 


Under  tbe  new  tax  bill  that  company,  with 
tbe  saoM  earnings,  would  pay  a  S3  percent 
ordinary  tax  and  an  83  percent  exoeea  profits 
tax  for  a  total  at  8680.600.  This  would  leave 
8410400  of  net  earnings  for  business  expan- 
or  dlTklHMli.  or  an  avwage  of  8821  per 
In  other  W(vda.  each  stock- 
bome  pay."  even  before  figur- 
ing hlB  cam  pfoiisl  ineome  tax,  would  be 
re^qcxl  bf  Bore  than  one-tbirtL 


HitaiB  wmaaim  warn  a  awma  rax  wtll 

M  pMMd  toy  tbe  Lower  House  of  Congress 
tba  admtnlKTatkai's  tax  blU  Is  bad  in  almost 


It  wooM  not  ■erioosly  retard  inflation  be- 
lt *Ma  not  stpbon  off  soScient  pur- 
from  tbe  mass  of  the  taz- 
pB7«n  to  ■CBOiBpllsh  that. 

Its  metbod  (or  eompotlng  corporation 
taaea  wonkl  tend  to  reduce,  not  tncreaae. 
prodoetloa  and  consequently  woxild  be  In- 
flatmiary.  An  equal  amount  of  revenue 
eoold  be  raised  from  boslnees  with  less  harm 
tbrongh  a  flat  Increase  in  tax  rate  on  cor- 
poratloa  earning 

Tbm  Mil— si  I  sly  drastic  inereaaes  in  higher 
braekat  tndtvldual  tnconae-tax  rates  woiild 
tend  to  cUaalnate  soureae  of  risk  capi- 
tal for  new  badness  venturee  and  would 
dry  op  tboas  perecmal  Incentives  which  have 
contrlbotad  so  orach  to  higher  national  pro- 
duction, and  ecmaequently  to  a  higher  aver- 
age standard  of  living. 

Furtunataly  tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee 
ts  headed  by  an  intelligent  and  courageous 
man.  Senator  Oaoaos,  who  can  certainly  com- 
prehend tbe  vieloas  economic  consequences 
that  the  enactment  of  the  tax  bill  In  Its 
present  form  would  produce. 

Senstor  Twrc  and  Senator  Wna-marr 
have  not  yet  taken  any  public  position  on 
the  bUl.  snd  Minnesota  voters  might  do  well 
to  express  tbeir  views  to  tbem. 

Amerteana  wbo  want  this  country  to  fol- 
low Baffland*s  path  into  socialism  ahould 
support  tbe  bill  in  the  form  in  which  it 
raansd  tlM  Bouee.  Those  wbo  dont  favor 
trantformmg  ow  system  into  a  British  type 
of  drab  socialism  ahould  make  every  effort 
to  aee  that  tbe  Senate  drtiBUcally  rewrites 
the  blU. 


PUSXKT    AHS    PBOf>OSXD    IHCOMX    TaX    RaTU* 

The  table  below  shows  the  present  and 
propoeed  federal  Income  tax  for  a  married 
man  with  two  children  In  different  Income 
brackets.  It  also  ahowi  the  present  and  pro- 
posed amounts  of  take-home  Income- -the 
amount  left  after  taxes — and  the  percf-niaKe 
that  the  present  take-home  inconie  m 
each  Income  bracket  would  be  reduced  if 
the  new  tax  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hou.se  f 
Representatives  should  become  law 

A  deduction  of  10  percent  from  fr^  rs  In- 
come   In    each    bracket    ha«    be^n    madp    'o 


c.T.'r  estlmate^d  State  Income  taxes,  interest 
paymenta.     charitable     contritmtions.     etc. 

The  oovernment  automatically  permits  this 
tUdut  ti.in  on  .ill  family  Incomes  up  to  810.- 
CXX)  l!'.  size,  without  requiring  any  support- 
iiiK'  evidence  perst)n«  with  larger  incomes 
art  -etjulred  i<  Itemize  and  prove  their  de- 
du  ••ions  for  similar  purposes.  This  10-per- 
(-(!;•  dMlU' tion  has  been  assumed  In  each 
■  K  •  naa  been  deducted  In  computing  tbe 
tax  ii.d  hu-s  been  deducted  before  calculat- 
i-.m.  take-home  income. 
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What's  Bebiad  Control  Law? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFF  aEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATI VES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1^51 

Mr.  CLEVKNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RicoKD,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  John  C.  Davis,  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  July  2.  1951: 
Whats    Bxkhod    CoNxaoL    Law' — Campmln 

CONTINDES      To      EXTIND      RESTRICTIONS         N 

Paxcxs  AND  Wages 

(By  John  C.  Davis) 

As  this  is  written.  It  seems  that  Con|itre,ss 
will  extend  the  present  price-  and  w  n?e- 
cootrol  law.  due  to  expire  June  30  throu^th 
July  31.  while  legislators  lieep  busy  t.-'  int' 
to  fashion  a  bill  that  will  carry  over  the  ft-  • 
emer^ncy  expected  In  economic  circles  :rom 
the  big  defense  orders. 

This  means  that  we'll  be  treated  to  .i 
stepped-up  version  of  the  campalRn  of  thi 
last  a  months  between  the  adminlstrati  ;. 
and  thoae  economist*  who  oppose  control.'? 
The  administration  campaign  is  based  upKin 
the  proposition  that  It  ts  defending?  the  con- 
sumer The  oppunenis  aro  attempting 
scuttle  the  hand  that  rcxrks  the  cradle  aiu! 
buys  the  groceries 

The  Pr^Jdent  has  tossed  the  corusumers 
into  the  middle  of  this  battle  bv  insi.'^tii.. 
that  he.  personally,  repreeenu  them  B.-- 
fore  the  ladles  who  run  the  Nation-,  hi^m  ^s 
permit  this  things  to  go  too  far.  thpv  hui 
better  study  the  matter  and  speak  f  r  ' 
selves. 

TMX  WHirmuO   BOT 

As  la  usually  the  cii-^ve  when     h«  admints- 
trati.m   wishes   ti)  m.ikp    ir-e!:    look  good  to 


the  noniarm  folks,  it  makes  the  farmer  the 
whipping  b*^y  It  has  fostered  the  public 
belieT  that  the  farmer  is  a  member  of  a  prlv- 
ti*ved  KTOup  under  the  present  price,  parity 
a:. a  subsidy  formula,  and  that  wages  and 
ether  prices  are  Jeopardized  by  limited  con- 
in.i  over  farm  pr;ce«  which  must  be  per- 
muted to  go  to  parity  before  they  are  con- 
trolled 

This  Idea  that  the  farmers  wUl  gain  a  price 
advantage  m  an  uncontrolled  market  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  truth  Is  that 
farmers  received  8  percent  less  Income  in  1050 
than  in  1949,  and  to  date,  for  1861,  their 
rate  of  Increase  la  only  5  percent  over  that 
I  :.i.vt  year  and  24  percent  under  that  of  1947. 
Ii.  this  period  the  Industrial  wages,  corpo- 
:<•»•  profits,  and  national  Income  are  at  an 
H::-'ime  hi«h  Obviously,  the  farmer  has 
d  ne  n<i  price  gouging  to  date.  Permitting 
his  prices  ti-  rise  to  parity  before  being  con- 
truUfd   is  Simple  economic  Justice. 

rOOD    5CFPLT 

Pdt  It  is  not  the  farmers'  incomes  that 
arf  most  jeopardized  In  the  proposed  con- 
irni  set-up  that  the  administration  insists 
u  ..<  ^ackuig  In  the  consumers"  Interest.  It 
Is     he  consumers'  food  supply. 

Vi.iWy  the  present  price  law  that  has  been 
■  \'<  nde<!  and  for  which  a  longer  extension 
1;  sKked.  prices  of  products  least  want#d.  or 
IV.  plentifvil  supplv.  are  permitted  to  rise 
wh::e  thoae  in  greatest  demand  are  froeen. 
Mfats  are  a  case  in  point.  If  this  condition 
prf.aiis  in  any  new  law,  farmers  will  be 
d:.-.eii  to  cut  production  cf  the  controlled 
pr  'duct<5  meat,  and  switch  to  the  unctm- 
tr  i!ed  iteni.*?  5\tch  a*  grains  The  dropping 
production  of  wanted  foods  will  soon  force 
ra*. itinlng  upon  the  Oovernment  control  ir- 
!>:>  and  upon  the  consumers.  This  will 
;)r.!ig  uii  black  markets  as  it  did  under  war- 
lane  price  control  and  rationing. 

Whrtt  the  coiisumer  fhould  realise  is  that 
f.  «l  will  have  lt<;  price  In  regular  market 
channels  ur  m  black  markets — not  because 
ui  iarmer  desires  but  b^r-iiLse  "f  consumer 
actions.     A   bit   of   m-    :•  rv    ■*i'a    puve  this 
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If  the  housewife  thinks  back  to  World 
War  II  prlce-C!;;i:tro!  and  rationing  days  she 
will  recall  food  stamps,  artificial  shortages. 
shortages  of  nearly  all  the  desirable  f(X)cls.« 
and  hours  spent  standing  In  line  waiting 
for  choice  item.«  such  as  meat.  She  will 
also  recall  that  almost  all  the  desirable  cuts 
were  'n  the  bia^k  market  and  steaks  In  stores 
usually   were   fugitives   from   a  shoe   factory. 

When  controls  went  off  prices  went  up — 
but  fo'  d  became  plentiful  ration  stamps  and 
black  rr!firke».s  disappeared  The  tight  hand 
of  a  control  >-ystem  that  added  to  the  scarcity 
nf  short  prodvicts  and  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  unwanted  or  already  plentiful 
pr-'durts  wa,',  replaced  by  a  comparatively 
tree  market  and  supplies  quickly  adjusted 
themselves  to  demand  The  adjustment 
would  have  been  much  better  if  the  parity 
price  support  provisions  had  also  been 
knocked   out 

Before  consumers  put  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval upon  bureaucracy  using  them  to  ob- 
i.ii:;  erea'er  controls  over  the  American 
economy  they  would  be  wise  to  do  a  little 
remembering. 


France  Sells  Steel  to  Russians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5.  1951 

Mr  PHiLUPS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing news  Items  appeared  recently  in 
a  Los  Anaeles  paper.  I  have  asked  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
it.  The  report  persists  that  the  nations 
we  support,  although  our  per  capita  debt 
IS  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
in  turn  furnish  the  implements  of  war 
to  the  nation  fighting  us,  if  only  by  in- 
direction, and  through  one  of  its  pup- 
pets. This  statement  contends  the  steel 
in  question  was  produced  with  United 
States  equipment,  furnished  through 
the  EGA.  We  should  remember  this 
when  the  State  Department  and  EGA 
appropriation  bills  come  to  this  floor. 
The  news  item  follows: 

T  W   KtxDAiL  Charges  Fxance  Seujnc  Stxil 
TO  RtrssiANs 

Most  of  the  steel  output  of  France,  pro- 
duced by  Uuited  States  equipment,  is  being 
sold  to  the  Russians,  a  southern  California 
industrialist  charged  here  yesterday. 

Thomas  W  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  four  manufacturing  plants  here  who 
recently  returned  from  a  4-month  European 
visit,  made  the  statement  in  a  speech  before 
the  H Jllywood  Women's  Republican  Club. 

When  I  tried  to  buy  steel  la  Prance.  "  he 
said,  I  was  told  Frenchmen  had  held  their 
steel  in  warehouses  for  5  mouths  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Korea  and  finally 
sold  it  to  the  Ruaiiaiis,  who  were  the  highest 
bidders   ' 

Most  ol  tlie  steel  was  produced  with  United 
States  equipment  supplied  tl\rough  the  Eco- 
nomic CtKipcration  Administration,  he  said. 

lu  criticizing  the  ECA.  Kendall  said  the 
average  person  in  Europe  had  hardly  gotten 
any  benefit  from  the  plan,  and  added: 

"I  saw  more  United  States- made  BCA- 
svippiied  combines  in  wheatfields  behind  the 
iron  curtain  than  I  saw  in  Western  Europe, 
It  is  simply  bw-ause  th-ise  people  can  bid 
higher  tiian  the  peoples  in  Western  Europe. " 


Know  Yonr  Waterwajrs — Little  Known 
Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
c* 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOriSlAN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TI^-ES 
Monday.  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  submit  an  article  by  the  Marine  News, 
of  New  York.  publLshed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  of  date  July  4.  1951,  as  follows; 

Know  Your  Waterways — LrrriJ:  Known 
Facts 

For  the  10  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30. 
19.51,  the  Army  Civil  Functions  Appropria- 
tion Acts  totaled  $3,175,572,52.5  Ol  that 
amount,  $1,782,353,600,  approximately  56  per- 
cent, was  for  flood  prevention  works,  1793- 
893,106,  about  25  percent,  for  planning  oper- 
ation and  care  of  existing  facilities,  exami- 
nations and  surveys  and  contingencies  pre- 
vention of  deposits  in  New  Yr  k  Harbor. 
salaries  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Eiigi- 
neers.  river  and  harbor  and  beach  erosion 
boards  expense.  Quartermas'er  Corps,  Federal 
water  mains.  United  States  Soldiers'  Home, 
Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  other  smaller  Items.  Tlie  remain- 
ing »617.718,.588.  about  19  percent,  was  for 
harbor  and  channel  integration  and  develop- 
ment, and  for  maintenance  of  the  entire 
Federal  waterway  system 

While  only  $617,718,588  of  the  «3, 175,572.- 
425  lO-year  total  was  spent  far  harbor  and 
channel  Improvements  and  maintenance, 
the  act  providing  funds  for  the  civil  func- 
tions of  the  Army  is  persistently  referred  to 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  as  the  River  and 
Harbt^r  Act  and  often  as  the  pork-barrel  bill. 
The  Irst  designation  Is  grossly  Iricorrect:  the 
second  is  either  ignorant  or  malicious  mis- 
representation. Waterway  projects  are  Initi- 
ated by  local  interests  which  believe  that 
their  communities  wUl  benefit  from  them 
and  are  subject  to  far  ciijser  scrutiny  than 
are  most  projects  for  which  money  is  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  Government. 
Maxine  News, 
Geokcc  H  Palkex. 
President  and  Publisher 

N«w  York.  N    Y. 


Address  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  at 
GradaatioD  Exercises  of  the  Univ^sity 
of  Hawaii  and  Tribote  Paid  to  Him  in 
G>nnection  With  the  Award  of  Honor- 
ary Dcfree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President,  on  June  13 
last,  our  former  colleague,  former  Sen- 
ator Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah,  who  now 
is  High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  graduation  exercises  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  at  Honolulu, 
and  on  that  occasion  was  awarded  by  the 
university  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 


of  law's.  The  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered at  that  time  is  mast  scholarly. 
timely,  and  challenging;  and  the  words 
of  Dr.  K.  G.  Leebrick.  vice  pre.adent  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  in  awarding 
the  honorary  degree  to  Senator  Thomas, 
jmid  him  a  fine  and  richly  deserved 
tribute. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.=ent  that  the  ad- 
dress and  tribute  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record 

I  am  informed  that  the  cast  of  print- 
ing the  addres-s  and  the  tribute  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  will  be 
$246 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  tribute  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a.«  follows: 

AWARB     OF     HONOJART     DkGBEI     OF     DOCTO«     Of 

Laws   to   .Di     Elbolj    D    Thomas 

In  recommending  that  tbe  University  of 
Hawaii  grant  a  degree  o(  doctor  of  laws. 
honoris  causa  to  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  following  citation  waa 
read  by  Dr  K.  C  Leebrick.  vice  president. 
University  of  Hawaii,  at  the  commencement 
exer,.ises.  June  13,  19S1. 

"Elbert  D.  Thomas — statesman,  author. 
missionary,  and  educator.  Born  In  Utah, 
educated  in  tJtah  and  California,  be  ierved 
from  ISK)?  to  1912  as  a  nUsslonary  In  Japan. 
He  waa  elected  United  States  Senstor  from 
Utah:  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  life  of  pub- 
lic service,  he  Is  High  Commlscloner  ol  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

He  u,  author  of  a  study  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  was  chalrm&n  from  1944  to  1951  of 
tbe  Thomas  JelTerson  Memorial  Com^mlasion. 
Elbert  D  Thomas  may  be  likened  to  that 
great  American.  In  that  he.  too.  Is  a  scholar, 
a  statesman,  a  Democrat,  a  writer,  a  man 
whose  eyes  and  i^oughts  have  foctised  on  the 
West. 

Disciplined  in  the  classics,  he  has  taught 
Latin  and  Greek,  has  written  in  Japanese,  and 
WAS  for  many  years  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Like  an- 
other distinguished  professor  of  political 
science,  Wcxxirow  WUson.  he  left  the  claae- 
rcxjm  for  the  field  of  political  public  lerr- 
ice  Elbert  D  Thomas  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  United  States  Senate  for  18 
years.  1933  to  1950  He  has  been  a  member 
of  lnnun>erable  national  and  Internationa! 
commissions,  he  has  participated  In  a  wide 
range  of  educational  and  political  activi- 
ties His  training  and  experience  eminently 
fit  him  for  the  high  oflke  he  now  holds.  He 
has  long  been  an  effective  friend  of  the 
peop'es  of  the  Pacific  area. 

Til  recognition  of  bis  service  to  hla  pro- 
fession, his  State  his  Nation,  and  his  church. 
President  Sinclair,  it  U  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  present  a  friend  for  almost  40 
years.  Elbert  D  Thomas,  to  receive  from  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  c.iusa." 

Dr  Gregg  M  Sinclair,  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  responded: 

Dr  Thomas,  by  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  board  of  regents  I  confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honcarls  causa,  with 
all  the  benefits  accruing  thereto  and  admit 
you  to  the  Society  of  Scholars  The  Univer- 
sity is  honored  in  having  you  accept  this 
degree  at  my  hands  And  may  I  say  that 
Dr  Thomas  Is  one  of  the  great  sraieamen 
of  our  time." 

A0DHISS  or  Db  Exbett  D  Thomas.  High  Com- 
MissioNia  or  thi  Tidst  TEEarrrjBT  or  thi 
Pacific  Islawds.  at  the  GaAUXJATiow  EiEt- 
cisra  OF  the  UNTViatsrrT  or  Hawaii,  Ho«o- 

LtTLC.   T     H..    JtTKE    13,    1951 

In  Japanese  flower  arrangement  the  con- 
trolling po8itlon.s  are  ten  chl,  jln — heaven. 
earth  man  The  combination  of  the  thr?a 
makes  a  whole  picture     We  are  all  creatures 
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oi  ten.  chl.  ADd  Jui 
Ximm  In  wot?  ouio. 

In  your  ttucUM  you  b*ve  leame<l  Uiat  you 
h«T«  not  a  compl«t«  ■r»aw<r  to  heaven,  earth, 
or  m»n.  Cmn  you  ever  hiive''  Tbere  are  two 
aiwir«r»— one  flippant— you  are  still  young 
and  it  the  expansion  of  knowlediw  continues 
until  19*6.  wh«n  you  will  be  In  the  poaltlon 
I  now  occupy  "for  I  graduatrd  In  1906 1.  the 
ten  chl.  and  Jin  of  your  underatandlng  mny 
be  an  open  book  for  all  to  re«l.  If.  though, 
in  1396.  Tou  «tUl  accept  the  logic  of  the  coo- 
cept  of  progrew  aa  we  do  today,  you  will  be. 
afs  we  are  today,  merely  on  your  way  to  full 
knowledge  Therefore,  faith  will  be.  aa  It  is 
today  the  fulMlng  principle  by  which 
thoughtful  men  live.  Your  curiosity,  urged 
on  by  the  acienUflc  method,  will  atUl  be  ask- 
ing; "How  aad  why  do  things  work?" 

We  hare  not  the  meaning  of  ten.  The 
rtddle«  of  chl  are  stlU  unsolved.  As  to  jln. 
the  only  definition  of  man  which  haa  been 
accepted  for  all  other  men.  excepting  our- 
•ervea.  la  that  man  la  a  biped  without  feath- 
era.  Thua.  from  the  phyalcal  standpoint. 
men  and  earth,  though  eaai«  to  touch,  are 
no  aaaler  to  vnderatand.  In  the  realm  of 
Idaaa  all  ttirea  are  difficult. 

■very  tbot^btful  pereon  reoognlaes  that 
eternal  quetflnnn  are  all  related  to  either 
heaven,  earth,  or  man.  Some  men  exist  as  a 
do*,  wttto  no  ability  to  move  from  a  stationary 
■pot.  Some  live  the  llXe  of  a  line  which  per- 
naita  mofamemta  hack  and  forth.  Some  the 
life  or  a  plane  which  allows  surface  move- 
nMnta  in  all  dlrecklons.  Others  live  a  life 
limited  by  dtnMnaiaxw  of  a  sphere  or  a  cube 
which  pemlta  movementa  tn  all  directtona. 
Ifan  today  baa  thla  three-dlmenakmal  life,  he 
can  BKyve  tip  and  down  aa  well  aa  back  and 
foi-th.  Tba  mind  that  works  from  reactions 
gained  fron  tbrce-dlmensloaal  movement 
creatca  Imagination.  With  imagination,  free- 
don  of  tbooght.  and  the  experiences  of  tlie 
tbree-dlmenalonal  world,  we  may  dtive  into 
tb«  realm  of  Meas  and  develop  new  theories 
In  regard  to  heaven,  earth,  and  man.  To  that 
task  I  tnvtte  you. 

Tou  have  been  expoeed  to  the  learning  ct 
the  agw.  Ftom  this  exposure  you  must  work 
out  for  yoonelf  a  phUoaophy  of  life.  Tou 
may  think  today  that  aU  things  In  your  life 
which  are  ralated  to  ten  are  of  no  conse- 
quaoca — that  you  are  going  to  be  a  man 
*m^^ng  man  and  win  stKoeaa  on  the  jln  level. 
If  fou  <>o  this,  you  will  find  that  meaning 
wtn  Ia«T«  your  life.  For  example,  you  may 
fall  In  lova.  you  may  marry.  Keep  love  and 
marrlaga  on  a  purely  man  to  woman  basis, 
and  Ma  how  quickly  romance,  beauty,  and 
sweet  memory  fade.  Do  you  not  aee  that  the 
glory  oi  man  la  that  be  can  live  In  the  past 
and  can  project  hlmaclf  Into  the  futtire? 
Thua  ha  tecoinea  a  crMture  of  history  and 
or  prapbacy.  Bavlng  said  that,  we  must  be 
OB  the  alert,  for  we  are  going  to  discover 
what  the  flrat  man  that  ev«r  thought  discov- 
ered— ttaam.  I  do  not  think  an  earthworm 
ever  thought  about  time.  Mendua  did  not 
put  It  tbat  way.  but  be  is  responatble  for  my 
having  that  thought.  But.  you  say,  you  are 
a  man  and  you  are  going  to  live  and  die  a 
man.  Tou  are  going  to  live  and  you  are  going 
to  dk>.  What  li  life?  And  what  la  daatht  I 
shall  not  await  an  anaw«r.  Already  you  have 
dlaooveraa  ttma.  Tou  rainamber  the  past. 
Tou  are  planning  your  Cmt  Job.  Plaaae  note, 
your  mind  la  na4  on  the  preeant.  If  jfou  wUl 
go  to  the  dtettopary  azid  look  up  the  word 
"religion."  you  will  Ami  that  reUglon  la  "a 
bond"  or  "a  Ua."  Ballglon,  then.  Is  that 
which  blnda  ua  to  the  paat  and  the  future. 
Tt7  aa  w  vtU.  ve  eauaot  east  thoughtful- 
f.  and  propitMcy  out  of  our  lives. 
ovbttT*  In  you  ttaa  baali  of  a 
phnoaopliy  aatf  a  nUtfaa.  jnQ  must  eulttrate 
aU  tspmlmtm,  9M  kaovlB^ge.  not  calf  eg  your 
ovB.  tot  ct  fom  UOam  man.  it  la  thua  that 
joa  MpartHM  tka  tklB«B  of  the  spirit.  And. 
If  jvmx  MWflatlriw  are  with  those  who  ac- 
thaofT  of  revelation,  things  of  the 


uplrlt  will  have  a  deep,   never-railing   char- 
acteristic which  will  perhaps  let  you  >{!lmr-^*> 
the  me»nir.K  of  eternity     If  v-'Ur  asscciati' -iis 
are    w.rh    the   r;iriu«htful    of    the   eivrth   wr.  : 
base   their  f'lDdamental   premise  on   rea.<w  :; 
ycu  have  o^^ened  to  yourself  a  ;i')rarv  <:t  fx- 
perlence  which  is  Inexhaustible     If  yiur  phi- 
losophy remains  solely  in  the  re.ilnrj  wf  rii^h'. 
action  and  assumes  tr.e  theory  of   n  >:   beit.i: 
able  to  kr.iiw  either  the  pa.-t  ■  r  thp  rii".;-t- 
you  have  the  wisdom  of  the  ar^s  wrltrpn  m 
r>ooks  on  nstht  behavlur.    Whether  yi  ur  fu;-.- 
damentaJ    be    that   nf    revclaMcui,    whirh    hAs 
produced    the    Hebraic     Christian,    and    M'>- 
hamedan  religions  of   the  Occident,  or   that 
of   reason   from   experience    which   ha.<   pr- 
dured   toe   biists   for   many   reunions   of   the 
Orient,  or  the  practical  right  action  schi-xjis 
of  the  Par  East,  yovi  have  immediate  accpss 
to  the  hearts   and   the  sf^uLs  ■'?   the   w^rld  s 
great       Thus,    wherever    yoti    Turn,    yon    are 
bound  tn  be  a  man  of  ten      Hp.ivpti   wUl   he 
with  you  and  yours  will  be  a  tJigijer  soul  for 
It  all.     All  of  you  are  as  tall  (i.-s  you  ever  will 
be.     Tou  have  gained  your  physic;^!  hei;:ht. 
Commencement,  therefore,  affords  the    ■Dp<jr- 
tunlty    to   grow    In    heart,    soul,    and    mind 
Turn  to  the  religions  of  th*-  VVpst  nr  *o  l^o 
Txu's  Taoism,  or  to  2:oroa4>tcr.  for  the  the-iry 
of  the  conflicting  spirits      Ycu  will   find   In 
life    there    will    always    be    two    conrending 
farces  which  will  clash  as  two  electricities — 
the  one  will  say  do  this;   the  other  do  that 
Shakespeare's  Launcelot  Goh'jo  in  comedy  il- 
lustrates the  struggle  and  teaches  the  lesson 
Learn    to    recognise    the    meaning    of    the.ce 
force-  and  follow  the  one  which  will  bring 
the  most  of  heaven  In  your  lives     .Studv  and 
right  action  will  never  drive  ten  from  your 
Uvee. 

We  are  close  to  earth,  therefore  'he  pr-b- 
lems  of  chl  should  not  be  dlfBcu'.r  But, 
the  world  ycu  face  is  not  a  simple  me 
For  the  first  time  In  the  hl«*ory  of  mankutd 
the  one  world  concept  has  been  accepted 
When  I  8"r  for  the  first  time.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
one  flesh  Ideas  When  I  refer  to  the  first 
time.  1  am  not  forgetful  of  many  w(  rid  em- 
pires or  attempts  at  universality,  nor  of  the 
varlOTis  leagues  of  States  tried  so  many  tim-? 
alnee  its  flrat  failure  in  ancient  China  when 
the  League  of  Contending  States  was  proj- 
ected. Nor  sun  I  unmindful  of  the  League  -jf 
Nations,  functioning  as  a  product  of  inter- 
national law  through  sovereign  state  agyp"- 
ments,  nor  of  outright  conque?5t  -Aith  'i:.-'v 
to  be  accomplished  by  force  Today  .v  h.i  p 
not  only  accepted  the  theory  of  one  world, 
but  we  have  developed  the  technique  bv 
which  It  may  function.  For  centuries  w  r.d 
unity  has  been  a  hope  and.  m  more  than 
one  way.  a  fact,  but  the  political  device  for 
making  it  possible  had  never  been  estHb- 
llahed.  It  remained  for  America  to  pr', v.de 
the  way.  To  our  own  country  must  be  I'.vm 
the  credit  for  and  the  development  of  the 
federal  system,  which  Is  the  key  t  i  world 
organization. 

Under  the  federal  concept,  cosmopcUtAn- 
ism  is  feasible  We  can  now  have  ne  •;%  r.cl 
without  destroying  language.^,  cultures  p  - 
litlcal  systems,  and  sovereignties  of  varu  '^ 
sizes.  Many  wills,  differing  opinion.^;.  i::d:- 
vldual  freedoms,  are  protected.  Under  h 
federal  system  government  often  flnd.s  Uf  If 
against  Itself,  aa  la  so  constantly  apnarer.' 
In  the  reasoned  opinloua  of  our  Federal 
courts.  We  think  that  liberty  for  the  indi- 
vidual la  thereby  preserved.  The  tirent  e:.. 
emy  of  the  Anierlcan  Federal  State  system 
la  the  alngle-wlU  state  with  its  curb  on  in- 
dividual liberty.  Throughout  history  m.'st 
of  mankind  have  lived  aa  subjects  of  a  single- 
will  itata.  There  are  millions  still  alive 
who  ware  ruled  by  Lenin.  Horthy.  Mussolini. 
BlUar.  and  Matatioka.  all  single-will  advo- 
cataa.  The  single-will  state  ttlU  persists.  m> 
that  in  the  earth  we  have  two  contending 
theories  of  gcvemment.  making  our  earth 
two  worlds  in  fact,  but  one  world  in  the<  rv 


Thi.i  conflict  assumes  the  aspect  of  an  eternal 
i  !je 

I  mean  this  literally      As  we  learn  more  of 
<*te  ancient  world  we  discover  how  very  o.d 
this  sLrug.;le  is      We  see,  too.  where  the  coa- 
f^ic-t  !ny     A.S  men  put  their  faith  In  law,  they 
Wire  irecd  from  arbiuary  caprice.     That  our 
:  vt.d  wa.s  to  be  one  of  law  and  not  of  men  h4i3 
■\  nfw  meaning  when  we  examine  the  Idea  m 
•!ie  ii«!it  of  one  of  the  earliest  struggles  be- 
-weei,  an  individual  right  and  a  single  will. 
In  the  ancient  world  of  the  Near  East,  with 
rs  Code  of  Hammurabi,  and  In  the  aucieut 
w.rld    it    •    e    Par    Ea.-^t.    with    Its   Canon    of 
ijhun.  we  r...U  the  bt'glnnlngs  of  the  struggle 
for     the     protection     vif     private     individuai 
nzhts      This    marts    the    b«>giuning    of    tne 
ruht   t.i  have  and  '"  hold,  one  of  uur  great 
freedoms      Th'se    people*,    who    were    Influ- 
enced  by  these   two  great  codes,   moved   on 
tu'Vrtrd  the  betiiuiinK''    'f  tlie  concept  of  lib- 
erty     Through  law  and  the  writteu  contract 
came    the    rUht    to    private    property.     The 
creat  civill.rition  of  ancient  China  kept  that 
■nighty    empire   on    a    private-property    basis 
until  the  immediate  present.     The  civiliza- 
tions of  Mescp'itamla  influenced  the  Hebrew. 
Hammurabi  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  pur- 
chase   without    written    receipt    whs   a    theft 
and  was   punLshable  by  death.     Receipt  for 
whif     S<jmethlng    which    someone    owned. 
private  pr   perty 

The  conflict  m  thought  between  the  He- 
brew and  the  Esryptlan  had  elements  of  :he 
conflict  todav  between  the  sinele-wi!i  states 
and  the  democracies.  The  ancient  Hebrews 
wiuld  n<it  tolerate  the  unrestrained  p<  wer  of 
the  rulers  ...f  Egypt.  Our  various  permissible 
loyaities,  such  as  loyalty  to  country,  loyalty 
to"  state,  loyalty  to  community,  loyalty  to 
church,  loyalty  to  belief,  loyalty  to  self.  In  the 
sense  of  the  ancient  Greek  "know  thyself," 
and  fhe  Elizabethan  English  "to  thine  own 
.*elf  be  true.  '  are  loyalties  which  have  pro- 
duced .\merlcan  freedom.  They  are  a  result 
r:  long  development.  It  may  seem  far- 
fetched to  say  that  In  your  lives  you  are 
fared  with  the  .same  problem  that  faced  those 
who  accepted  Moses  and  those  who  followed 
'ne  Pharoah.  Had  not  Moses  led  the  chil- 
dren out  of  Egypt,  the  concept  of  social  Jus- 
tice rould  never  have  developed  as  It  did,  and 
'he  individuals  right  to  life  would  have  re- 
mained In  'he  ruler. 

.\fter  what  has  been  said,  the  Liberty  Bell 
quotation  taken  from  Leviticus  25:  10.  "Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  Inhabitants  thereof,"  may  reflect  a 
newly  won  individual  right.  Today  s  world 
struw:gle  Is  sh;nlflcant.  Shall  there  be  bom 
a  world  community  governed  by  law.  ex- 
pr*■'^.sulg  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  world 
c  immunity  of  states?  Or,  shall  the  people 
of  ■h'»  earth  continue  to  be  harassed  by  the 
actinr.s  of  a  dictator,  acting  from  caprice. 
uncurbed  by  any  law  but  his  own?  If  we 
1 'se  ttiday's  very  slgnlflcant  war.  every  man 
L  u  *»,irth  will  lose.  The  world  wUl  remain  a 
pi. ice  where  the  caprice  of  one  man  rules 
the  pp'^ple  of  many  nations  and  where  force 
alnpt-  c<jntrols  nations.  The  day  of  mighty 
c:r i.-es.  allied  closely  with  those  for  which 
I  ur  founc!l;;g  fathers  contended,  has  not 
p.is.^ed  They  fought  to  bring  liberty  to  the 
people  of  .\merlca.  We  aie  fighting  today  to 
brln^'  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  world.  Our 
t.Hsk  Is  not  less  than  theirs.  Tour  stake  In 
world  progress  is  as  great  as  faced  any  gradu- 
ating class,  for  the  eternal  struggle  still 
pt'rsi.-^t.s. 

Under  one  system,  a  man  is  free  as  long  as 
hi.«  freedom  dties  not  Interfere  with  the  frce- 
d.im  of  another.  Under  the  single-will  sys- 
tem, all  freedoms,  both  of  mind  and  action. 
are  .surrendered  and  merged  into  ore  single 
vMi:  Under  the  American  theory,  liberty  is 
to  be  preserved  so  that  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness may  l>e  open  to  all.  Under  th»  slngle- 
wiil  theory  the  piirsuit  of  ir.dlvldual  happi- 
ness is  crushed  and  mass  objectives  are  to 
t.'  attained  by  all  doing  and  thinking  alike. 
He    .\incrlcan    syjtem    develops    the    Indl- 
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Tldual  The  single-will  system  advances  the 
state  by  nuias  action  and  the  destruction  of 
individual  freedom.  In  our  times  both  sys- 
tems have  evolved  In  a  world  that  had  ac- 
cepted the  Frenchman  Condorcets  concept 
of  progress.  One  progress  for  the  per&on, 
the  other  progress  for  the  state. 

No  on*^  knows  whether  America  Is  what 
she  Is  because  the  founding  fathers  accepted 
the  concept  of  progress  for  the  individual, 
or  whether  that  concept  of  progress  attained 
universality  becxiuse  of  America's  and  the 
founding  fathers'  leadership.  Is  America 
what  she  is  as  a  result  of  the  concept  of  the 
progress'  Or.  has  the  concept  of  progress 
persisted  because  of  America?  It  matters 
rut,  the  important  thing  Is  that  you  gradu- 
ates enter  active  life  with  both  America  and 
the  concept  of  progress  for  the  Individual  as 
the  dominating  Influence  in  your  lives.  Tou, 
Individually,  may  go  thi-ough  life  without 
thinking  about  either,  but  to  do  so  takes 
meaning  out  of  life.  That  philosophy  of  chl. 
which  is  part  of  our  thesis  today,  which  will 
mean  most  to  you.  Is  the  meaning  of  America 
In  the  World.  Tou  can  understand  America 
through  a  study  of  her  Institutions  and  her 
men. 

One  Institution  of  America,  which  you 
knov  well.  Is  the  land  grant  college.  Tour 
university  is  part  of  the  land  grant  college 
system.  It  represents  so  well  the  meaning  of 
ALierica.  The  law  providing  for  the  land 
grant  colleges  was  passed  first  in  Buchanan's 
administration.  The  hill  was  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan  because  he  thought 
there  was  no  sanction  in  our  Constitution 
for  the  Federal  Ooveriunent's  support  of  edu- 
cation. The  bill  was  passed  again  during  the 
Civil  War  and  Lincoln  signed  It.  That 
marked  the  beginning  at  the  greatest  system 
of  education  In  the  world.  Tou  are  bene- 
ficiarl«»s  of  Lincoln's  statesmanship.  Many 
of  you  are  beneficiaries  of  what  I  consider 
another  of  the  world's  great  educational  acts, 
the  soldier  education  bill,  which  was  incor- 
porated In  what  is  commonly  called  the  Gl 
bill  of  rights.  Since  thla  story  may  be  of 
Interest  to  you.  may  I  digress  long  enough 
to  tell  it.  The  soldier  education  bill  had 
many  antecedents.  But  this  is  how  the  bill 
happened  to  be  written. 

While  plans  were  being  made  for  the 
African  campaign  and  what  became  the  sec- 
ond front  in  Etirope  where  our  txjya  rushed 
over  the  "Utah"  and  "Omaha"  beaches,  the 
estimated  losses  of  otir  men — which  thank 
heaven  did  not  materialize — were  so  great, 
that  I  told  President  Roosevelt  that  both 
France  and  England  failed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  World  War  because  they  had 
neglected  to  train  new  leadership  after  the 
losses  sustained  in  the  First  World  War  and 
I  asked  permission  to  plan  for  the  training 
of  new  leaders  to  take  the  place  of  the  boys 
who  would  be  killed.  That  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  soldier  education  bill.  That 
bill  will  rank,  with  the  Land  Grant  College 
Act.  as  one  of  the  outstanding  educational 
acts  of  history.  Think  of  the  millions  who 
have  had  training  under  the  soldier  educa- 
tion bin  and  what  this  training  will  mean 
to  future  generations.  Following  the  soldier 
education  bill  came  what  Is  now  called  the 
Science  Foundation  Act.  These  acts  reflect 
well  American  democracy.  American  democ- 
racy stands  or  falls  as  we  train  or  neglect 
our  citizens. 

Another  epoch-making  activity  occurred 
in  the  early  1930's.  With  the  rise  of  the 
slngle-wlU  pyower  in  Europe  and  the  persecu- 
tion which  inevitably  follows  where  free 
minds  and  free  sotils  are  crushed,  many  of 
the  learned  of  Europe  became  refugees  and 
sought  haven  in  America.  They  were  wel- 
comed. The  learning  of  these  trained 
minds  has  borne  fruit.  Nearly  every 
branch  of  knowledge  has  benefited.  The 
progress  in  physics  comes  to  the  minds  of 
all  tn  this  day  of  the  atom.  I  will  mention 
one  other — the  studies  of  the  ancient 
world— all  paru  of  it— have  contributed  to 


a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  universality  of 
the  history  in  the  Old  Testament.  Chinese 
classics,  and  ancient  American  records.  The 
graduate  of  today  is  not  shocked  by  the 
mention  ctf  world  unity  throtjgh  the  study 
of  history  as  he  was  a  generation  ago. 

That  the  world  does  not  unoerstand 
America's  zeal  for  training  the  average  citi- 
zen Is  proved  by  an  experience  I  had  at  one 
of  the  last  International  conferences  I  at- 
tended. Since  I  was  its  author.  I  pointed  to 
the  soldier  education  bill  with  pride  in  the 
assured  Ifeadershlp  it  would  give  America  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  millions  of  leaders 
were  being  trained.  One  splendid  old  gen- 
tleman from  one  of  the  tightest  little  oli- 
garchies In  the  world  spoke  to  me  afterward 
and  said:  "Senator,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  all  those  leaders?  Even  America 
cannot  absorb  that  many."  American  de- 
mocracy stands  for  trained  leadership  in  ail 
activities.  America  recognizes  that  man- 
kind needs  men.  men  who  can  stand  alone, 
men  who  are  free  to  lead  In  the  activity  of 
their  choice. 

Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  chl, 
we  Americans  view  the  great  political  and 
social  changes  taking  place  In  the  world  as 
products  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
theories  of  the  founding  fathers  are  not  yet 
universal,  but  the  American  Revolution  has 
affected  every  part  of  the  world.  It  can  be 
said  that  our  Constitution,  the  first  fruit  of 
the  Revolution,  is  no  longer  a  new  form  of 
government,  but  Is  actually  the  mother  of 
nearly  all  the  living  written  constitutions  of 
today.  The  thoughtful  of  America  have 
always  looked  askance  at  the  use  of  the  term 
"manifest  destiny"  as  an  excuse  for  accom- 
plishing nationalistic  ambitions,  but  Ameri- 
can history  has  reflected  a  continuous  tend- 
ency, call  it  what  you  will.  That  tendency 
has  been  reflected  in  two  concepts,  both 
having  their  origin  at  a  banquet  h?ld  In 
Philadelphia  In  1787  In  honor  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution.  At  the  banquet 
^wo  toasts  were  offered,  one  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  an  accomplished 
fact — and  another,  to  llb«-ty  and  freedom 
for  aU  mankind,  an  American  objective. 
American  history  reflects  a  growing  reverence 
for  our  Constitution  and  an  adherence  to 
the  American  objective  as  expressed  at  the 
Philadelphia  banquet  In  1787.  The  1951 
graduate  from  every  American  university 
takes  his  place  in  the  world  who'e  their  lives 
have  wider  poeslbliitles.  nobler  responsi- 
bilities, and  deeper  m«tning  than  the  oppor- 
tunities ever  before  granted  In  our  history. 

How  may  we  proceed  to  the  development 
of  an  American  Ideal  that  will  attract  every 
American  boy  and  girl?  Such  consideration 
may  even  result  in  an  American  national 
cult.  The  American  ai  today  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  world  dtlaen.  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  world 
citizens.  Why  do  I  mention  these  two  names 
In  developing  the  thoughts  of  what  it  means 
to  be  an  American?  Without  the  names  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln  no  one  has  thought 
of  laying  the  base  of  the  American  national 
cult.  Why  has  America  definitely  given  to 
Washington  and  to  Lincoln  these  places  in 
our  American  national  ctilt?  Let  Theodore 
Roosevelt  answer  that  question  for  us. 
"There  have  been  other  men  as  great,"  said 
t^ls  strenuous  American,  "and  other  men 
as  good,  but  in  all  histcwy  of  mankind  there 
are  no  other  two  great  men  as  good  as  these, 
and  no  other  two  good  men  as  greet."  We 
know  from  further  reading  what  Roosevelt 
meant  by  "good"  and  "great,"  for  he  thought 
that  both  Washington  and  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed all  the  gentler  vinues  exhibited  by 
good  men  who  lack  strength  and  all  the 
strong  qualities  exhibited  by  the  "tower- 
ing masters  of  mankind."  Two  comers  of 
the  base  of  the  American  national  cult  will 
then  forever  be  occupied  by  Washington  and 
Lincoln — goodness  and  greatneaa  will  be  the 
reason  for  their  selection  In  the  third  cor- 
ner of  the  base  we  will  at  times  put  the 


name  of  the  man  who  fits  the  occasion  of 
our  celebration — aometimes  Jefferson,  some- 
times Hamilton.  Franklin.  Monroe.  Wilson: 
and  by  you — la  Hawaii — surely  McKlnley; 
sometimes  Pulton,  Edison,  Morse,  or  the 
Wright  brothers;  sometimes  Rockefeller, 
Carnegie,  or  Ford;  sometimes  Carver.  Bur- 
bank.  Susan  B  Anthony.  liobert  E.  Lee. 
Emerson,  or  Whlttler;  and  many  othera. 
But  since  this  is  an  American  national  cult 
we  are  building,  the  fourth  comer  we  will 
forever  leave  vacant.  That  comer  we  will 
call  the  comer  of  aspiration  Into  v/hlch  every 
school  boy  or  girl  may  project  himself.  Our 
base,  then.  Is  formed  of  men  and  women 
who  were  great,  good,  and  who  served  their 
fellow  men.  As  an  example  for  chl  we  have 
produced  an  American  world  for  the  thought- 
ful graduate  and  advanced  for  him  models 
of  men  for  bis  consideration  of  Jln. 

Since  America  Is  a  land  of  many  freedoms, 
the  American  man  is  an  Individual  of  various 
characterlstica.  but  still  quite  distinct.  He 
is  more  a  product  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  than  he  is  even  erf  the  ages. 
Tbat  statement  may  seem  thoughtless,  yet 
historically  It  It  true.  The  American  concept 
of  liberty,  America's  development  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  America's  dollar  democracy 
have  created  a  type  of  life  in  which  persons 
from  the  whole  world  have  been  able  to  Join 
and  within  a  single  generation  becotne  whol- 
ly American.  That  phenomenon  Is  In  very 
deed  a  mai-«'ei  of  the  ages.  How,  then,  may 
we  become  the  most  appreciative  of  what  the 
American  man  means? 

I  know  pretty  well  what  has  made  me  what 
I  am,  as  one  who  appreclatea  the  place  of 
man  In  American  democracy.  I  always 
taught  my  students  tn  American  Oovemment 
to  select  a  great  American  and  learn  all  that 
could  be  learned  about  him.  I  did  that  my- 
self. I  chQa2  Jefferson,  and  I  discovered  that 
my  Interest  In  Jetlerson  was  a  common  inter- 
est to  which  every  American  responded. 

Because  of  my  Interest  In  Jefferson.  I  have 
written  a  book  on  him.  I  have  helped  to 
erect  a  great  national  montnnent  to  him.  I 
have  been  named  Chairman  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Commission  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  Aaaoclation, 
which  has  raised  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  purchased  JeSerson'a  home. 
Montlcello,  and  presented  It  to  the  American 
people  fcffever.  I  cite  these  things  to  show 
you  that  I  have  an  interest  In  life  which  will 
see  me  without  boredom  thix>ugh  every  lei*, 
sure  hour  I  may  have.  Jefferson  knew  what 
America  meant.  Near  bis  dying  day  he  wrote 
to  John  Adams,  his  lifelong  friend  and  a 
many-time  strong  pc^'ilcal  enemy,  that  he 
and  Adams  would  yet  look  down  from  heaven 
on  America  and  call  the  Nation  they  >*ni 
helped  to  form  blessed.  Jefferson  has  become 
my  Inspiration  for  further  endeavor.  His 
spirit  can  never  die.  His  words.  "I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God.  eternal  hos- 
tility against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man."  will  be  reflected  tn  the  striv- 
ing of  every  American  for  freedom  through 
all  time.  Tou  choose  some  great  American 
for  study  and  you  will  never  lack  for  a  source 
of  inspiration. 

How,  then,  to  develop  the  Jln  part  of  otir 
remarks.  From  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  we  can  develop  the  American  ideal 
of  citizenship.  From  them  we  can  build  the 
American  paragon  of  virtue,  each  great,  good, 
and  noble:  each  a  servant  of  the  people, 
citizen,  and  statesman.  Washington  and 
Lincoln  gave  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
their  fellowmen  and  Jefferson,  who,  after 
finishing  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  went  home  only  to  be  asked 
by  his  neighbors  to  become  a  road  super- 
visor. He  took  the  Job  and  became  an  ex- 
ample of  an  American  Ideal.  The  citizen 
who  Is  willing  to  serte  in  a  little  task  as 
well  as  In  a  ^Teat  one  marks  the  true  Amer- 
ican. TtMse  men  sought  Inspiration  and 
received  tt.  Lincoln's  moat  famous  word<«. 
'  rhls  Nation  Under  God,"  came  to  him  dj 
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TtM  mWM  Prauacnt  Ltneoin 
ta  bte  awn  tMitdvrtUac  »j^  ;w)d 
b*  tiOt^miwi  his  0«ttT«buTi  Mhtrcs 
tfM  DOt  eontUB  'under  Ocd."  "Uixftir  Oorl" 
Ltocoia  liimil  txttmpartatoxjaij.  mtyr»i 
by  tb*  l^iplrsUon  of  xtk*  occasion. 

Ve  hava  set  out  our  moitels  for  Um  de- 
wK^;i»eat  of  tb*  Anwnc&n  phUoacpby  ci 
jln.  How  BB«T  theM  nodBls  becom*  pan 
Gf  cur  Ut«b7  We  probably  canoot  be  gr^tt. 
but  ««  can  be  fclnd.  v«  can  be  bODCst.  ae 
can  earn  a  Uttie  and  spend  s  littie  ie&f — 
Uius  gt*"«"C  *^"(  meaning  of  Americas  Ll  e 
vhich  Bobert  Louis  ateTCosoc  taught  io 
welL 

Be  ambitious  to  serve.  xu3t  merely  to  be  d 
cOoe.  H  you  are  amWUous  to  serre.  y:u 
wH!  be  bappT  In  ^ny  tas*  Imposed  upon  p  j 
If  yoa  are  ambitious  tor  a  particular  ):6 
yTU  win  be  uniu^jpy  when  you  do  not  ;?ft 
It.  U  you  do  get  tt.  yonr  ambition  nuy 
become  mtis&fd  in  the  attalnaiet^t  of  i:^e 
pontioa  which  may  mean  an  aimless  serrlrg 

Analyse  well  your  freedoms  Prwd.-tn 
hrteci  rB^?on*ibillty  Fieedcm  of  rell^n^ 
BMUM  freedom  for  rellficn  Prwdom  '.d 
eome  'V^  fc.  to  hsTe  and  to  bcM.  to  asi^re 
and  to  think,  means  rreetliTm  lar  others  'o 
enyyf  that  which  you  enjcy  Preedotr.  !s 
to  be  dtoired  If  you  are  selfish  with  nee- 
(kan.  yoc  may  lose  U  for  yourself 

Ton  cannot  avoid  taking  part  Ir.  the  eterr.al 
atruggle  that  la  going  on  In  the  world.  As 
I  look  at  this  clasB  I  see  a  compl^rity  :f 
blood,  color,  and  natlCinai:ty:  a  dtflerenCT'  m 
religion,  heritage,  culture,  and  philosophy. 
But  I  se«  a  grand  unity  In  It  ill  I  ^e« 
a  deeotlon  to  American  freedom  and  a  ur.ity 
to  acojtnpUshlng  American  purposes.  I  lesd 
tn  your  attlttades  that  life  In  Amerlci,  Is 
good. 

From  yon  axxl  from  the  attitudes  of  ttioee 
who  arc  near  and  dear  to  ycu.  1  see  a  phase 
of  Ameilcan  democracy  not  common  to  many 
places.  FlOBi  the  example  I  see  herf  In 
Hawaii.  I  a""  conrtaced  that  American 
democracy  win  lurrlTe  todays  great  rtrt^s-^ 
The  force  that  wotild  destroy  demoerac:r  In 
tbe  wvld  la  a  reritaliEatlon  of  an  eld  fcrct. 
It  ts  tbe  afe-oid  straggle  between  the  alrgJe- 
win  and  tndlTldual  freedooa.  One  m(*an5 
guTtiunent  by  dictation,  tbe  other,  govcm- 
ncntal  aetian  after  free  dlacusalcai  and  delib- 
crmtlOD.  World  conquest  and  control  Is  the 
■lofan  of  (me  tide:  freedom  for  tbe  tndlrid- 
Oftl  evtryvtacn  in  the  aim  of  the  other. 

Ac  a  graduate  of  an  American  university. 
I  can  bear  yoa  say:  Ttie  things  I  have  learned 
abovt  haaswi  bave  made  me  tbotaghtful;  the 
thtBfi  X  have  laamad  about  earth  have  wided 
to  my  rcqtoealbmty:  the  tblnga  I  haire 
laamad  about  man  makes  me  proud  to  te 
an  JUMtrVan  In  my  heart  I  knew  that 
ten,  ebl.  and  Jin  mean  more  to  ma  than 
potnta  tn  a  beautiful  fioral  arrangement. 

Ov«r  half  a  century  ago  Secretary  of  State 
Bay  dacUFCd  tbat  the  licdltoranean  was 
ttas  ooaaa  of  tba  pact,  tbe  Atlantic,  tite  ocean 
ot  tb*  pracant.  and  tba  Pacifle.  the  ocean 
or  tlM  fnton. 

In  aarly  tlaoea.  wrttars  of  tbe  !f«ar  East. 
tte  Far  iMt,  and  at  ancient  Amarlca.  aa 
ascribed  to  a  comet  or  a  plan«t.  sometimes 
peraonlfled  as  s  god.  the  destruction  and  re- 
newal of  Ufe  on  the  earth.  If  tbe  force  of 
an  erratic  planet,  or  the  power  of  a  bomb 
uriaicb  man  may  develop  himself,  shall  wipe 
UB  an  off  tba  earth,  we  need  not  contemplate 
Baeratary  Hay's  prophecy  But  If  events  on 
tbla  cartb  move  meni  interests  as  th«  Span- 
lch>Amarlean  and  two  world  wars  have  done, 
va  may  see  Becretary  Hay's  predlctUHi  ful- 
Slad  and  tba  mteresu  of  all  mankind  oen- 
in  tba  Pacific.  If  that  day  cornea.  thU 
and  y&u  iiraduatea.  as  trained 
dtlaens.  wCl  ilnd  yourselves  facing 
laaponalhUltlM.  To  the  university 
Itoa  great  re«pcuaiblUiy  of  making 
to  tbe  world  ttte  meaning  of  the 
tli  hlstuna.  and  Its  clvUtetlons. 
1^  iDQi  MMSt  conaenre  for  the  world  the 
ruliurfs.  for  snthmit  this 
■M   they    .-nay   be   rsrsllowcd   in 


tbe  avalanche  of  ch&nee  This  untver?:'.tv 
must  make  the  Pac.flc  world  of  vcsterd-iv 
an  open  book  of  tomorrow.  A  c''"ri  '^s  mi^- 
slon.  indeed,  for  bot.^  Kraduate  and  the  ur.i- 
verslty.  You  are  to  lead  :n  givtii^  '.he  pei  r'.o 
of  tbe  entire  Pacific  the  laasruace  o'.  Ub«rty 
and  the  bl"<wm,;;  cf  scul-rr'  ^.-Th  •  nat  w.:: 
come  throuk-h  freedom.  VThM  an  opport^i- 
nliy  and  what  a  respon-'iblutv  ts  v  ■ur'?  f  f'^ 
youniJ  men  and  viuntt  wcmen,  .^nd  few  :r.- 
stitutl»-is  have  faced  ereat«r  respv.-iMlv.;-'- 
at  any  con:menc<"ment 

Class  of  1951,  and  yrui  prest  Hivc.^  rna'-r 
If  thes?  were  ordtr.ary  'imns  Jir.ci  vt  '.r  t:i-s..> 
were  to  t>e  crdinA.-v  nr.es,  I  wrul:!  sa:',;-<'  v  >'; 
with   R!p  Van    \VV.:lt.l-?  s    t    r^t,    "M  .",    •.■"■J     'i'. 
live   long   and   pn^rxr  "     Bit  t^.e.^t     .uf' 
ordinar>    tirr.es       Ydut   tasis    w.'.:    ^*     cfi 
ordlnar-.  ores      Therefore    a«  cir  :    .-  •:  r    -  rs 
r«cj«fn:Ted  G.-d's  bless: tics  en  the  n   '*■■      :  :er 
of  their  dav.  let   us  use  '&•>::  w  )rc!-     .\:  :    .:'. 
C<ieo*;s  Novas  Ordo   Si,-clorum    -   .;;■;-;    -.raiis- 
late  their  ackno"xledt:.Tieni  cl  a  '^.s-^.:.!;;  Into 
a  prayer— ar.d  uter  u  m  vrur  t).:.    :     -Ood 
biei."!    T  >ur    .:-.<iei:<xlR.ii\^i    lu    '.he    ::c-.v    order 
of  tbe  world." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

nt  THB  SENATE  OF  TKB  CNITFD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  Mr  Prr-^i- 
dent.  at  the  commencement  exerci.^os  of 
Ithaca  College,  m  Ithaca  N.  Y  .  on  June 
2.  Dr.  William  C  Ccpe.  pre.>idcnt  of  the 
Drake  Business  Coilege  of  Newdik.  N  J« 
made  a  commencement  address  eautle<i 
••n^  World  Does  Get  Better 

Dr.  Cop*?'s  address  is  so  relevant  to 
our  present-day  thinkint:  and  the  i.<i=;iies 
that  are  shaking  the  world  that  I  a.'k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pnniec: 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Pruitrr 
th»*  the  address  is  estimated  to  make  ap- 
proxlmatety  two  and  two-third  pane's  ot 
the  RgcokD  ft  a  cost  of  $218  68 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr-  -s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:'. 
as  f  oHoTS . 

Dr.  Job.  president  of  Itbaca  Coilegf>.  h  m- 
oted  guests,  trustees,  members  of  the  laraliy. 
happy  graduates,  pruiid  parents,  and  friea  Is. 
Ithaca  College  is  a  great  educati  i-.ai  iriati- 
.utton.  President  Job  la  a  fine  m\n  of  ■  .*- 
standing  characterislics.  a  Christ.  .i»  itr-i.e- 
man.  and  a  famous  educator.  wtniNi?  r*^put.i- 
tioa  u  far-flun?.  Iihsca  CoiJeve  .^as  <i  a  - 
derful  faculty  oX  men  and  wonieu.  wt-tf  you 
find  no  round  pegs  Ln  square  Qines  no 
lefusts.  no  ptnka.  no  uu-Aine:ican5.  a:ul  do 
antl-Amertcjina.  This  is  a  cumpluneni  that 
cannot  be  paid  to  a  (jreai  many  of  o.r  .\:r.  r- 
ican  colleges  today.  I  am  s<<rry  to  fray 

I  ahaOl  apeaik  ot  tbe  aubje<.-t  u^l^y.  The 
World  Does  Get  Better,  ll  I  were  cotfln  -d 
to  the  past  decade  or  reatncted  u.>  the  p<i.>t 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  might  have  ii  :>  i^.; 
time  of  It  In  sust&mlni;  mvaeLf  and  'he  »  ..  - 
Ject  I  have  chosen.  We  have  had  wu"-.;;; 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  Ad(U!)h  H.Ller,  < 
man  poosessed  of  a  destructive  peri><  naiitv 
Bestial  and  Satanic  Hitler— a  «  ir-craireti 
psychopathic  fool — set  Uk«  wor'.d  AUa.-ne  and 
this  blaae  became  the  world  a  w;  rst  u  :  n.i- 
gratlon— World  War  n. 

World  Wax  n  resulted  to  unspeakable  rxr- 
nas*  and  destruction  and  the  i^eatest  wh  U- 
•als  slau^ter  In  history  Thu  r^  :  >rl  ^ 
warmonger,  bent  u;x3n  frislavi::^   '.In-   w  r'.d. 


iin  Vr  th>^  yoke  of  nazlsm.  undoubtedly  took 
h  >  own  Ufe  Hl.s  infamous  conspu  ator-in- 
cnme.  Benito  Musfi  >lJni.  reached  nc  great-r 
hewht  l^an  that  of  a  little  sawdus  Caesar. 
H*"  was  lenomlnlousiy  destroyed  by  his  own 

N  -ertheless.  with  all  of  the  destruction 
:l..f  .icccmpanled  World  War  II,  lie  world 
(Ml  ie-  rid  oi  iwo  devilish  dictators,  and  two 
unizodly  bcsiial  war  machines,  the  m  .jst  pow- 
er; ;1  .uimanity  ha.->  ever  known— the  German 
•*  >.-  ir.i  hiiie  directed  by  the  Oennan  war 
c  ..!^.  ^  :i  ( riminals — w.ir  olBcer?  bent  on 
r:..  ru  '.ir  df-6.ro\intr  civiiization— and  the 
jiDiae!-.'  vv,ir  machine  driven  by  lanatlc^il 
Jii>.ii,e.-e  -Atr  iuras--mire  proper  y  called 
ru-.ilt\ss  ra'.s. 

i  ..J  nut  know  t-.'>w  old  the  world  Is.  I  am 
sure  It  IS  millions  a;id  mihions  oi  ;».'ars  old 
It  rray  be  biliu.ns  or  triKK  ns  of  ;  ears  uld. 
Where  1--^  the  man  whc  kr.  w.s?  In  L  le  mata- 
iine  rcLent^y  there  ;-ppear€d  an  ar  .icle  that 
told  ab<Liut  the  jawbone  of  a  shrew  whicli  Is 
the  smallesi  oi  tnammiiis,  which  v  u^s  found 
In  a  bafln  In  western  Wy>  nua^.  T.e  auii.or 
said  this  basin  wa*  a  sw.^mp.  lush  -ma  living 
mammals  and  other  creatures  33,uO0,0»-O 
years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  how  lau^'  man  has  ten  u^  "n 
the  earth.  I  know  of  no  cr.e  -.vho  d  .ts  Man 
may  have  been  en  earth  100, JCO  yea.-s.  230  o:o 
years.  oOO.roO  years,  or  evtn  lon^ier  .\n  item 
appeared  In  tlie  daily  press  receutl;.  that  t.ld 
about  three  human  skeletons  tha:  were  dis- 
covered nc.-.r  the  Caspian  Sea.  in  ran.  The 
Item  said  these  prehistoric  human  skele'.cns 
were  those  of  primitive  men  who  may  have 
lived  75.0C0  years  ago. 

I  do  not  know  when  nor  where  the  dawn 
of  dvUiaatlon  bezan.  It  may  hav«  been  IC- 
000  years  ago — it  may  have  been  2  .000  years 
ago — It  may  have  been  longer.  Wfc  i  can  tei:? 
But  It  makes  uo  difference  hew  eld  the  world 
Is.  how  long  man  has  been  upon  the  earth, 
nor  where  jt  when  the  dawn  of  (tvillzatlcn 
toot  place  the  worid  has  sjotten  b  ■'»ter,  from 
time  to  time 

It  Is  tn;?,  over  the  long  pull,  the  world 
has  gotte.;  better  and  man.  stc;idf.tstly.  has 
gone  icrw.ud,  onward,  a.-id  up  v.i.d  con- 
stantly. Curves  Lave  been  fo  lowed,  of 
course  Thrre  h^i'.e  been  p«;ais  md  dips — 
but  the  ^'.'iieral  trend  has  been  Ir  the  dlrec- 
ti-.;  of  uplift  and  betterment.  S  jme  ?.t  the 
dips  have  been  very  lew.  but  seme  of  the 
peak-s  have  been  very  high. 

rher?  are  reasons  why  the  wor  d  has  got- 
ten better  The  first  reason.  I  .:m  sure.  is. 
it  is  Gxl's  pattern.  God's  purvo6*\  God's 
wi:i  that  the  world  should  get  be;tcr. 

The  sec  ad  reasi  n  Is.  man  has  ;ot:en  bet- 
ter through  education,  through  n  ll^icn.  and 
tl.:  ugh  btlug  more  prosoclal  as  time  carne 
a:;d  went 

May  I  isk  the  question  at  this  time,  "What 
Is  :\i\  educa'l.  n  f-.-r'' "  I  am  not  posing  t.he 
question.  "What  Is  an  educat  on?"  But, 
r  .ther,  '"tN'hat  Is  an  education  fo  ?"  Out  of 
'  .,;:  (iecades  of  experience  as  a  i  educator, 
a;..;  Lavin^-  h.ul  between  75,000  md  IXvOOO 
j'^.dfnts  ci'iTie  under  my  sujxjrvi  ioi:.  I  h.<ve 
come  lo  believe  an  education.  11  v  e  are  s-  m^ 
down  to  the  very  grass  rtxits.  is  to  prepare. 
to  qualify,  to  make  competent,  to  enatle  rat;i 
and  wome'i  to  think— to  use  the  br;iUiS  that 
G  d  gave  them.  To  think,  hcv  ''  to  thinic 
creatively  and  constructively,  to  think 
clearly  di:d  stjundly.  and  withoi  t  becoming 
emotional.y  unstable,  to  th  nk  thlnes 
through  ti  a  st^und  and  accurate  CLnclu-sltii. 
I  have  r..-  fe.ir  as  to  the  gLHjd  cl'.i/en..-hlp. 
.i..d  ultlm.T'e  success  of  the  yoimg  man  .t 
y  u:v  w  'mail  that  can  think  clearly,  con- 
.'■ricttvely,  and  creatively,  without  being 
d  .ml.iated  by  prejudices,  hatreds,  or  aiu- 
Ui'  .-.rdes 

N  t  ail  education  la  good  edxcntlon  and 
neither  IS  all  education  put  to  ( onstructlve 
p  irp<;j»es  Education  predicated  upon  un- 
t  und  or  fanatical  philosophies  cf  Ufe  is  bad 
education.  Education  Is  too  olten  abused 
a-ul  misused.  In  November  1944  bishops  of 
a    prnmlncist    religious   faith   h?l  1   a   confer- 
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ence  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  came  to  the 
determination  that  education — bad  educa- 
tion—was largely  responsible  for  World  War 
II.  They  said  World  War  II  was  not  started 
by  primitive  men — (meaning.  I  suspect,  the 
African  bushmen  and  Australian  hotten- 
tots) — but.  World  War  II,  they  concluded  was 
started  by  men  of  letters — (meaning.  I  be- 
lieve, educated  men — men  with  degrees). 
Education,  pretty  generally,  does  not  serve 
constructive  purposes  if  it  Is  not  Indoctri- 
nated with  spiritual  values. 

Colleges,  like  Ithaca,  wtih  long,  proud, 
successful  records  of  sound,  constructive 
educational  programs,  geared  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  patriotism  and  our  system  of  the 
right  of  free  and  Individual  enterprise,  have 
done  much  to  make  the  world  better.  Edu- 
cation .stiU  has  much  to  do.  because  60  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  at  this  time 
is  illiterate. 

The  church  has  played  an  important  part 
In  making  the  world  better.  I  refer  to 
Christianity,  Judaism,  and  the  other  nine 
leading,  living  religions  extant  today. 

All  religions.  I  find,  are  predicated  upon 
goc'd  principles,  good  morals,  and  geared  to 
right  living,  and  are  purposed  to  teach  man 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  by  exer- 
cising spiritual  services  designed  to  make 
man  worthy  of  an  eternal  reward  beyond  the 
grave 

Man  has  become  more  social  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  He  has  set  up  social 
organizations  such  as  the  service  clubs — 
Rotary,  Klwanls,  Lions,  and  others.  He  has 
constituted  fraternal  organizations  such  as 
the  Masonic  lodges,  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, the  Elks,  and  other  fraternal  move- 
ments. He  has  organized  civic,  patriotic,  and 
charitable  organizations,  which  have  played 
a  big  part  in  promoting  good  fellowship, 
friendship,  harmony,  and  good  will  through- 
out the  civilized  world. 

All  of  these  movements,  of  worth-while 
endeavor,  melt  down  prejudices  and  bring 
men  closer  and  closer  together.  They  pro- 
mote good  fellowship  and  good  will,  and 
unite  men  under  a  common  bond,  to  serve 
common  causes  of  worthy  significance. 

It  is  true  that  man's  inability  to  get  along 
with  his  fellow  man  has  dogged  him  down 
throush  the  ages.  Man's  inability  to  get 
along  with  his  fellow  man  is  still  one  of  his 
greatest  problems.  One  of  the  primary 
causes  of  war  Is  man's  Inability  to  get  along 
with  his  fellow  man.  The  behavior  pattern 
of  being  social  is  essential  to  success. 

I  shall  refer  to  events,  to  edicts,  to  preach- 
ments, and  to  pwople  that  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  world  a  t)etter  place 
In  which  to  live.  I  shall  only  refer  to  a 
few  more  or  less  at  random.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  events,  pro- 
nouncements, proclamations,  and  people  that 
have  contributed  to  the  world's  uplift  and 
betterment. 

Kind  people,  good  people,  generous  people 
have  made  the  world  better. 

Let  me  go  harking  back  through  the  pages 
of  hlstijrv,  4.100  years  ago,  to  that  ancient 
Babylonian  period  when  Hammurabi  was  its 
King.  Hammurabi  was  the  first  of  the  an- 
cient rulers  to  establish  orderly  government, 
and  tn  constitute  divisions  of  government 
through  which  dishonest  and  culpable  public 
officials  could  be  brought  to  account  for  their 
evil  doings.  From  the  time  of  Hammurabi, 
down  through  the  centuries,  orderly  govem- 
mei'.t  has  made  the  world  better  and  better. 
Orderly  government.  If  it  prevails,  and  I  am 
sure  It  will,  will  continue  to  make  the  world 
better  throughout  the  centuries  ahead. 

Fuirteen  hundred  year?  before  Christ,  a 
foundling  was  snatched  from  the  bull- 
rushes  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Nile,  by  a 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  This  little  abandoned 
waif  was  taken  home  by  a  noblewoman,  ex- 
actlngly  raised,  and  skillfully  educated. 
This  abandoned  child  became  a  great  leader 
of  men  His  name  was  Moees.  Moses 
elected  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  captivity 


and  bondage,  from  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Egyptian  overlords.  Into  the  promised  land, 
that  was  a  long,  slow  trek — covering  four 
decades.  During  this  tedious,  difficult  pil- 
grimage, there  Is  no  doubt.  Moses  offered  up 
his  prayers  to  Deity,  as  did  many  of  his 
followers,  every  day. 

Prayer  has  made  the  world  better  down 
through  the  centuries.  The  power  of  prayer 
Is  very  great.  I  commend  prayer  to  every 
one  of  you.  It's  the  greatest  force  In  the 
world  when  properly  offered.  On  one  occa- 
sion. Moses  went  up  Into  the  mountain  to 
offer  up  his  prayers  to  the  ever-living  and 
true  God.  It  is  my  belief,  out  of  divine  in- 
spiration, he  was  favored  with  the  decalogue. 
He  came  down  from  the  mountain  and  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  mortal  man  the 
immortal  Ten  Commandments.  All  down 
throughout  the  past  3.400  years,  the  Ten 
Commandments  have  played  a  tremendous 
part  in  making  the  world  better. 

Around  six  and  a  half  centuries  B.  C.  there 
lived  a  Chinese  scholar  whose  name  was 
Confucius.  Confucius  was  a  great  teacher 
who  was  an  Inspiring  and  convincing  leader 
among  men.  He  Is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
worlds  great  oriental  religions,  Confucian- 
ism. Confucius  often  spoke  in  parables.  He 
was  opposed  to  what  he  termed  a  tyrannical 
government,  which  he  said  was  fiercer  and 
more  ferocious  than  a  fierce  and  ferocious 
tiger.  He  gave  to  the  world  its  first  practical 
code  of  morals.  Codes  of  morals,  set  up  by 
men  and  women  during  the  past  twenty-six 
and  a  half  centuries,  have  helped  the  world 
become  better. 

Following  along  In  the  footsteps  of  Con- 
fucius was  an  old.  yellow-skinned  sage,  who 
was  a  librarian  In  the  ancient  courts  of 
China.  His  name  was  Lao  Tze.  Lao  Tze  Is 
the  father  of  one  of  the  11  leading  re- 
ligions In  the  world  today  known  as  Taoism, 
which  has  no  less  than  46.000.000  followers. 
In  Taoism,  there  Is  a  tersely  stated  philos- 
ophy, "The  more  you  give,  the  more  you  re- 
ceive." This  axiom  was  known  to  the  an- 
clenc  Chinese,  has  Ijeen  practiced  by  gen- 
erous p)eopIe.  determined  to  make  the  world 
better,  all  down  throughout  the  centuries. 
It  Is  jtist  as  workable.  Just  as  practicable, 
and  Just  as  efBcaclous  today  as  It  was  2.600 
years  ago.  In  fact,  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  the 
world,  7,500  of  them  with  a  membership  of 
350.000  prominent  men  scattered  through- 
out 83  countries  throughout  the  world,  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  motto,  "He  profits 
most  who  serves  the  t)est."  This  motto  is 
simply  a  rephrasing,  and  a  restatement  of 
the  ancient  Chinese  self-evident  truth,  "The 
more  you  give,  the  more  you  receive."  The 
motto  of  the  other  great  service  club.  Kl- 
wanls International,  Is  We  Build,  which  is 
geared  to  constructive  service,  too.  Service 
always   has  Its  reward — either  good  or  bad. 

The  measure  of  a  man  can  be  determined 
very  often,  with  considerable  accuracy,  by 
the  services  he  renders  to  his  family,  his 
vocation  or  profession,  his  community,  and 
his   nation.     Someone   has   poetically   said: 

"  "Tis  the  understanding  spirit, 

"Tis  the  soul's  desire  to  give. 
Tis  the  love  behind  the  giving. 

That  can  make  the  kindnesE  live. 
Then,  take  heed  of  what  you  sire  giving. 

For   your   neighbor,  wiser  tsi. 
Will   be  thinking,  while  you   give  it. 

Of  the  kind  of  man  you  sire." 

About  four  centuries  B.  C  a  male  chUd  was 
born  in  India  with  a  silver  spoon  tn  his 
mouth  This  child  was  nametl  Siddhartha 
Gautama.  He  was  called  Buddha,  meaning 
the  wise  one.  Siddhartha  Gautama  was  txnn 
of  noble,  aristocratic,  and  wealthy  parents. 
At  an  early  age.  30  years  or  less,  he  renounced 
his  family,  his  title  and  all  material  things 
and  reduced  himself  to  the  level  of  a  pauper. 
Thereupon,  he  went  out  Into  the  highways 
and  byways  to  minister  to  the  discouraged, 
the  down -trodden,  the  sick,  tlie  weak  and 
the  suffermg.     Siddhartha  Gattama   Is  the 


father  of  Buddhism,  still  one  of  the  world's 
leading  rellglonu.  Buddha,  24  centuries  ago, 
taught  his  followers  how  to  live  peacefully 
and  happily  together.  He  often  said.  "If  a 
person  la  foolish  enough  to  do  me  an  In- 
justice, I  will  cxtund  to  him  the  protection 
of  my  ungrudging  love.  The  more  evil  thPt 
comes  from  him.  the  more  good  that  will 
come  from  me.  Evil  does  not  cea,ae  with 
hatred.  Evil  ceases  -with  love."  This  phi- 
losophy has  made  the  world  a  better  place 
for  the  past  2,400  years.  My  friends,  love 
still  melts  down  hatreds  and  prejudices  and 
animosities. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  great  Gall- 
lean.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  cart>enter,  lived 
In  the  flesh  and  traversed  the  highways  and 
the  byways  of  Judea.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  one  of  the  greatest  pronounce- 
ments of  all  time.  Jeexis  brought  Into  the 
world  a  new  Inspiration,  a  new  hope,  a  new 
vision — that  of  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Edward  Markham,  the  poet.  I  suspect  may 
have  recelviftd  the  Inspiration,  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  ./esus.  found  in  the  little  quatrain 
he  w.-ote ; 

"He  drew  a  circle  and  left  me  out. 
Heretic,  rebel— a  thing  to  doubt; 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  vrtn. 
We  drew  a  circle  and  took  him  In." 

It  Is  true  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  pun- 
ished. Insulted,  persecuted,  spit  upon  and 
crucified.  Nevertheless,  no  man  during  the 
past  2.000  years  has  had  his  pralMs  sung  so 
universally,  by  the  common  people,  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  No  man  has  left  a 
finer,  grander,  nobler,  or  more  magnificent 
example.  Jfsxi*  has  been  honored,  emulated, 
distinguished,  and  admired  by  the  common 
psople,  generation  after  generation,  more 
than  any  other  person  throughout  the  past 
20  centuries.  Why?  Well,  for  one  reason, 
Jesus  practiced  what  he  preached  and  he 
preached  what  he  practiced.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  honesty,  decency,  and  sincerity  of 
purpose.     I  commend  these  virtues  to  you. 

During  the  sixth  century  A.  D..  Justin- 
ian— the  most  illustrioxis  of  all  the  Roman 
rulers — was  the  empM^r  of  the  eastern  Ro- 
man Empire,  called  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Jixstlnian  codified  the  laws  In  order  that  a 
better  brand  of  Justice  should  be  handed 
down  by  Jurists  in  deciding  cases  and  deter- 
mining punishments,  whereas  related  cases 
should  receive  similar  decisions  and  punish- 
ments. Since  the  time  of  Justinian,  jurlets 
pretty  generally  have  followed  the  pattern 
established  by  him  wherein  their  decisions 
are  more  or  less  the  same  Insofar  aa  related 
or  somewhat  similar  cases  are  concerned. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  A.  D.,  the  year 
1215  to  be  more  exact.  King  John  signed 
the  .  igna  Carta.  It  is  true  he  signed  the 
Maprna  Carta  under  pressure.  Hlstoiians 
say  he  became  so  infuriated  after  he  signed 
tht.  Magna  Carta  that  he  threw  himself 
down  prostrate  and  bit  the  reeds  upon  the 
floor  of  the  castle.  The  Magna  Carta 
brought  new  hopes,  new  encoxiragements  and 
the  promises  of  new  freedoms  for  man  into 
the  world.  Among  the  many  features  that 
were  constructive  under  the  Magna  Carta. 
the  one  proposition  that  stands  out,  prob- 
ably the  most.  Is  tt  placed  the  aristocrats, 
the  nobility,  and  the  rulers  t>eneath  the  law 
and  wltiiin  the  law,  whereas,  for  centuries 
prior,  the  privileged  classes  had  been  txryond, 
above,  and  outside  the  law.  The  Magna 
Carta  lifted  the  world  to  higher  and  better 
levels. 

Between  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  Bible  was  translated  from  He- 
brew and  from  Greek  into  Latin  and  from 
Latin  into  German  and  English.  It  was  pub- 
lished so  the  common  man  could  read  It. 
The  King  James  version,  translated  In  1011 
by  Adam  Bede,  became  the  generally  accepted 
official    translation.      The    whole    Bible    has 
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t#»n  inibli»h«d  n  \06  \mngumt^  and  dl«- 
imrtM  and  part*  at  tb*  Blbl*  have  l>«*n  p-u6- 
IUh«d  m  ov»r  500  Uinfvanw  and  dialect*. 
The  Bible  haa  b**n  read  by  mUUona  and 
mlliona  af  peopi?  during?  th«  paat  340  j**t$. 
which  ban  cauaed  the  wiirld  to  became  b*-:- 
ler    jr«    much  better 

In   1779.  the  Dedarmtion  of  IndepetHlen^ 
w«*    tinned    and    m.wle    effective       A    little 
handful  af  decent  mVn.  longing  for  greater 
freedoma    for    themselves    and    thetr    rellcw 
coljntita.   here  In   the  Weatern   HemUphiTe. 
OR  the  Atlantic  se-*bo«rd.  thrcnigh  the  Decla- 
raUon  tt  Independence   served  notice  upon  a 
•■^rce    and    ferocious"    King,    as    Confuctvis 
sllibt  haw  eald.   that   they   were  about  to 
renouno*     themnelTea    from     bandage     :ind 
slavery  under   an    unreasonable   and    tyrtn- 
nieal  fOveminKJt  and  beccme  free  men    tn 
the   wtklwneaa   in   a   new   world      The   t>ec- 
laratiiOD   of    Independence    oommanded    the 
admiration  uid  pJaudlta  of  the  peoples  of 
the  civUlaed  natuma  throughout  the  world. 
In   nm,  tba  Coostitutton   of  the  Unned 
Statca  WW  ■it;mad  aOdally.    In  1790.  the  BiU 
at  KlcbM.  v!Uch  gave  ua  our  prectoua  free- 
doma.   «uca\   aa   we   enjoy    today,   waa  added 
by   amendment    to    the    Conaiitutaon.      TTr.e 
Constitution    of    tlie    UtUted    States    is    the 
greatMt  political  documecl  ever  adopters  by 
the  tr«e  people  of   any  nation   throughout 
history  for  the  admlnletratlnn  of  eoixl  rv- 
•rnmaiit  tliroagli  dctnocratlc  prooeasea 

far  IM  years,  tbe  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Lt  lllWMl  oatlona  of  the  entire  world  have 
been  fiasd.  with  thrill  and  excitement,  upon 
tbe  united  States  of  America,  which  under 
Its  wonderfnl  Constltuuon  has  become  the 
St  Matkm  on  earth.    Uay  I  say 


Tlie  TTnlted  SUtes  U  a  melting  pet, 
Wtten  each   one   should   put   in   the   best 

hel  got; 
Much  or  little,  great  or  sm^ill. 
Tour  Uncle  Sam  can  use  U  all. 
Some  put  In  klTidness   love  and  cheer: 
Others  put  in  courage  and  leare  out  te^; 
Some    put    tn     happiness,    sueogth     and 

health. 
Let   xm  salute   the   man  who  gives  of   his 

wealth. 
For  the  United  States  U  a  melting  pot. 
Where  each  one  should  put  In  the  best  he's 

got: 
Aad.    as    be    glTes.    90   does   he   grew. 
Mm  Htf  goes  on  and  on  with  Its  ebb  and  Its 


Pot  Is  ktndUnees  and  a  helping  hand. 
/kn^    tarcnherly    Ioi«    that    makes    life    ko 

grand: 
For  the  United  States  Is  a  common  pool 

one  ataould  pot  in  the  Golden 


George  Washington,  one  of  the  great  men 
at  the  oenttuias.  became  the  first  Prssldent 
at  the  United  States.  The  nations  of  the 
vhote  world  turned  to  watch,  with  concern 
and  hope  for  new  freedoms  to  come,  this 
first  Prealdent  of  the  new  Nation  In  the 
wUdemeas  In  a  new  world.  Washington  waa 
t  eoasetentlous  man  of  leadership  and  of 
MTTloe. 

Washington  had  an  ob>actlTe.  a  definite, 
flXfSd  ohjectlve.  which  was  to  free  the  col- 
onies and  to  establish  a  republic  for  free 
people,  under  democratic  processes  here  In 
Rorth  America- 

The  beharlor  pattern  of  purpose  or  ob]ec- 
tlre  U  one  of  the  essentlitls  to  success.  Some- 
aptly  said: 

_  tktp  Mlla  e*wt  Bod  one  sails  west. 
By  the  self  same  winds  that  blow. 

of  Che  sail  and  not  the  gale. 
yovr  ahlp  shall 


t&»  greatest 


the  slave  driver  and  fr  m  c«,)MvKy    N  ndigp 
and  serritude   under   the   y^tr  n!    thr   sla-,  •> 

owner  AbT«^am  Llnrrin  gave  the  wor'd  a 
big  boost  for  new  frewlonw.  civil  ngh'.'.  ar.  1 
betterment 

Bt  was  born  In  poverty  .'b^ourUy,  and 
squali^r  Yei  he  nr'X-»e  from  this  icw'.y  levp'. 
to  the  highest  -inn.irle  of  surreis  '-  ■■'■ 
which  he  earned  ur.dylnc;  fame  f  r  hlm>^".:. 
tc  t^e  end  '^f  time  AhrahaTn  I  Uiccln  f  ■'.- 
lowed  the  phlifx««ipr.y  '-^f  deci.-^im  found  In 
the  Uttlc  po«Tn 

"To  every  man,  there    speiia 
A  w«y    and  ways    ancl  .»  w  ly 
The  hi«b  f*)\il  ciimt*  itie  In^h  way, 

Toe  low  S.JU1  gr'pes  tfi«  l^*  • 
.And.  in  t>eiwt^n  on  aiistv  flat-. 
All  the  rest  drift  m  and  Ir> 
Fur.  to  every  man.  there     p^:^ 
A  huh  way  ani  a  inw. 
.\ncl.  It  IS  for  hur.  to  :^*y. 
Which  way  his  sciU  shali  g 


cttlseB  yet  bom  tinder 

Abraham  Lliieoln.  made 

tte  ftnanclpatlan  ProeU- 

■M  or  oasa.  wooEien. 

etiUdres  from  the  lash  of 


pattern   j 


'Ifc'.Fl'"'.^.  <?  "ne  of 


'':!     W     -     I, 

i    ;:      19'.7. 

:-tr;a;    N.i- 
r.a*:<  ns    of    the 
v.it^i     'riT^n;;    the 
•he   <'~'.once 


The  b€havti" 
the  essentia..": 

Between  the  Civ.;  War  Mh^.  W 
■ahich  the  United  States  "r.-er- 
our  Natl-.n  becam-?  .^  great  -.rd' 
tion— one  ct  the  ^reatP: 
world  and  tc-'-k  '.'?  place  f.k'h 
great  n.ition.s  cf  the  w-r'.rt  In 
of  medicine,  lyphcid  fe'-er,  yelU^-*  fevt-r. 
smallpox,  and  diphtherU  xcre  br'-U.;ht  un- 
der ccntrol  ar.d  the  lcni;e-'lty  .  r  ;r.  n  -a'  •; 
extended.  The  telephone  wa.5  lnven'.?cl  .i:--i 
ptJt  to  uracticai  uw.  the  av.tomcbr.e  ^as  In- 
vented '  and  put  U)  prucf.ca':  Vi5e.  OrV.'.le 
Wright,  of  the  famous  Wright  brothers,  fle*- 
the  first  Airplane  it  K:t:y  Kawt.  .^nd  In  gen- 
eral the  world  adviinced  cunsiderably 

La  1917  the  Uu.ted  St-ites  entered  W.r  d 
War  I.  on  ihe  Aide  of  the  AUie^  Woi.u  W.u- 
I  waa  fought  and  won  :_  n\a.<e  the  world 
safe  fJT  democracy  "  Our  pi  l.tic^l  Ictulers 
otiT  Civilian  leaders  were  unable  to  e  tat>lL=h 
a  'vist  and  permanent  pe.ik.e.  U'gey  hccause 
of  two  madmen— Uoycl  Gecrge.  of  England, 
and  Ciemenceau  3:  Prajjce 

BetwetQ  WorUj  War  I  vud  World  W  .r  '.I. 
agam  great  progress  and  advan'ien.e:.:  *ere 
made  The  t«?lephone  oecame  a  ;.e.rb.it>  m 
aanost  every  home,  the  aut--.ai  '-.i.>.'  '>'came 
a  necessity  to  .limott  every  : am.lv  P-.id'.o 
became  commonplace  1:.  tne  home.-  :  .Amer- 
ica and  the  news  cl  wiTid-wide  evfiiL-  -^--r- 
heard  daily  m  millions  of  bonnes  ov-r  ■. n-> 
radio;  m  medical  .science,  drugs  ca..ed  t.ne 
•'wonder  drugs  extended  mans  Utt-  t'x^ltH:- 
tancy;  the  airplane  became  popu.ar  miC.  ^^e^.>- 
ple  from  all  about  the  world  ilew  t.i  '  l.f  >  :■ 
ncrs  0%  the  earth,  and  the  w^rlci  .^l.r-ir.k 
one  big  neisihtx^rh  >od 

In  1S41  the  Unit-d  Suites  enter-d  W  rid 
War  II.  on  the  side  of  the  Aui's  a>jaui. 
World  War  II  waa  fought  iwid  won  to  K'^eo 
ruthless  dictators  from  eii*lav;n»<  the  n*- 
tluns  of  the  -world  under  their  t^ir-uous. 
mailed  flst5  and  their  inhuman  i^ruiding 
heeLs.  Unfortunately,  the  p-  hiicai  i^^  ider> 
of  the  naiS'TQs  01  U^e  world  havt-  ^-n.  v.n.o. .-■ 
to  establish  a  jtJ.3t.  honorable  a:  -•  perma- 
nent peace,  largely  because  of  another  au»n, 
and  his  band  of  brigands  and  aggressors, 
hell-bent  upon  subjugatlnj  the  er'lre  wurld 
under  the  worst  {.,hn<.,>sopijy  '-i  g'^'. ernmer.: 
man  has  ever  lcnowa---hls  n.^me  I.'.  J  ►•  .-rt.i.,-. 
Dictator  Staitn  Is  a  man  with  i  n  t  r'.  ui 
criminal  nL«tnry;  !:«•  !s  pc;K.';«.«»»d  f  1  'i-'.struo- 
tlve  personality  He  Is  domlxu»t<'d  with.  » 
heart,  mind,  and  b<juI  full  of  en .  v  hatred. 
and  anlmcelty.  He  is  unalterably  ppotsed  t  ) 
democrttey  of  fJree  peoples  and  democratic 
procesers:  opposed  to  religion.  Chnstianitv. 
and  Jtidalsm  in  particular,  opposed  to 
modem  ctrUlaatlon  and  Its  hi^h  standards 
of  llTlng;  opposed  to  mar/s  freedoms  ft  r 
which  be  has  fought  and  won  over  a  (^eritKl 
o<  41  eentvTlea. 

Since  World  War  II,  electronics  have  made 
eonsldsrablo  advancement,  television  the 
marrei  of  the  ages,  is  fotuid  in  mtlaoiu!  of 


h    nvs,      sU:^!-.'ic      alrp!an«      fly       it      zr^iit 
h''Vh'«.  ■^     M.:h  a-s  6  miles  atx-.ve  '  h*"  e'irth. 
I--;    1-    TrrlT..-   speed'  -let   u.s  ?ay-    fr    m   3'".Q 
,.  f.^'  .,.  -'.(>    T  8(W  miles  an  ho  ;r 
V.  .-:■.:■  •■■■sno-n     like   Oe-irge    E     St-  n/'dlow. 
,-    .     •n,,vp    *>r".ilcfnst   at    the    rfgtiU  •   time    in 
-■.;     Frnn?:"'    an.d    dinner    on    sc  .edu'.e    at 
I     ..  ,,    i;^     £.s?     Orange,    ir    at    a    hotel    or 
rc.«taurant  i:;  N'ew  Y  Tk  "J  Bo«;ton      .\nycne 
can    travel    -..•    plaru^    tn    Europe     jvemlght. 
Liverpool.    Paris,    a:id    Lonrlv.    ,ir      only    12 
hour^  or  le'.-s  from  Nt'W  YrT\  -v  ;  1  -ne  t^xlay. 
The  ■'.    rid  (.  i.«  become  r;ue  fcl,;  nel*.  htorh' .ckI 
In   n-.fd:.Ml   science  additional  wo:  der  drnc.s 
have  been  discovered  and  man's  s    an     f  li:y 
h  .,,    -t-r-    f-;r'her    len^then.ed 

A-    :    :.    A     I  wl.sh   to  make  a  prophecy      I 
lay     no    claim    tc    being    a    forti  ne    teller. 
neither  can  I  gaze   into  a  crystal   bowl   and 
prognosticate    the   f-.ture    -x'.fn   g  eat    accu- 
racy.    Nevertheless,    I    prophesy    t  le    best    is 
yet  to  come      We  still  face  a  rlsl:  g  md  n   t 
a  setting  sun.     The   greatest   agf    n.an   h.u-. 
ever  Itnown  Is  Just  ahead      I  susiect  .t  x..! 
be   called   the   at  .mic   a^e.   the   a,  e      f   tlec- 
tronlcs  and  supersonlcs      In  medi'  al  science. 
additional  »>.:nder  drugs  will  be  ilisr   vored. 
cancer  and  fKiUo,  within  the  next  quarter  of 
a    century     will    come    under    co  itr.. ..    and 
man  s    life    expectancy    will    be    f  irther    ex- 
tended;   airplanes   w;U   be   larger    md   {;u:ter 
than  ever;   "television  umis  will  b;  installed 
!n    millions    :-i   homes   through.,u-    the   civi- 
...vd   world       Opportunities   fcr   J  jUng    men 
lod  yjung   wi..a:en,   who  are  pr^p  irly   quali- 
fied and  worthy,   will   be   even  gr  -ater   than 
'hey  have  ever  bee:i  htretofjre 

Education  and  religion  mast  kfcp  abreast 
the  times.  Education  must  be  a.-si  prac- 
tical and  scientinc  and  orname;  Lul  t'nere- 
after.  Religion  muat  not  be  ntert  ly  preach- 
ment but  geared  severely  to  oir  catly  en- 
deavors. We  must  practice  what  ^e  preach 
The  future  is  full  of  premises  :  nd  op',<r- 
tunttles  fur  the  qualified,  the  sincere,  tne 
Industrious,  the  honest  M-rai  flbr?r  and 
character  of  substance  are  going  to  be  of 
vital  Importance — character  and  i  loral  fiber 
juch  as  Washington,  Lincoln,  T.^eodore 
Bo<.isevelt.  and  Woodrovv  Wlls.:n  pos.sfS^sed. 
and  such  aj»  D<JUi;;.is  .^  Mi»cA  tn  ir.  the 
George  Wjiihlngton  ut  t.day.  Herl>  rt  H^jover, 
our  greatest  exponent  of  deinottacy,  and 
Winston  Churchiil.  a  world's  ch  mpion  of 
fr-.-vd'jais  :  ^r  manltind.  po.'^se^.ii  tcta". . 

Cur  democxatic  processes  and  prir.cipies 
must  and  "Mil  prevail.  The  uati  ma  oi  the 
world  must  aiid  will  stai.d  togetlier.  stead- 
ffistly,  in  order  that  a  Just  and  hono;abie 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  vur.d  may 
r  established  on  a  firm  foundati  1  and  .vith 
p*-:  .'naaenry 

V.  .tr  wi.l  surely  be  eiuninaied  lonn  the 
face  01  the  earth,  through  educa  ion.  prac- 
tical, realistic  ecli.cation.  indoctri  lated  with 
spiritual  values,  and  thnnigh  tie  wor;d  s 
leading,  Uvin?  religions.  ge;ued  ic  a  better 
understandmc  of  the  fatherhood  >f  God  and 
liiv  brot.ierho>->d  ijI  man.  Men  m'.st  ctjint^  to 
l>-ttfr  thlnWink;  and  better  livli  a;  thn  u^h 
education  and  religion  if  peace  -n  earth  is 
U.   oec'ime  permanent. 

Ladies  aad  gentlemen.  If  whin  the  evil 
forces  that  arc  loose  in  the  wurl'  '.'diy  are 
r>rju^ht  under  cc  ntrol  and  elur.nated.  j^^ 
Ae  jelieve  they  will  be,  and  we  irv  to  havt» 
a  belter  w.  rid  in  which  to  live,  t  can  only 
(>'  oone  by  placing  greater  em(.  ha.sis  upon 
eciuo.ition  in  ail  of  Us  phases  t  its  miiet 
vial  jjoint  The  most  vital  poir.  t  M  educn- 
ti  .n  is  the  end  result.  The  ei  d  result  is 
w.aracter— character  of  a  higher  type  and  a 
beirer  quality  is  what  the  worl<i  ol  tomor- 
r    *  will  require    nothing  leas  wll  do. 

Down  in  the  mountaineer  St  te  of  Ken- 
tucky there  stands  a  shrine — a  shrine  tbat 
is  sacred  to  the  American  peopl ".  It  Ls  the 
cabin  where  Nancy  Hanks,  prematurely 
gray  and  citfeworn.  nursed  and  n  irtured  and 
cared  tor  the  greatest  child  yet  born  under 
the  American  fiag. 
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As  you  enter  this  sacred  shrine  that  was 
once  a  bimter's  hut  In  the  Kentiicky  forest. 
yuu  will  recall  that  142  years  ago,  and  a  little 
mure,  the  great  emancipator  when  but  a 
tiny  tut,  was  started  upon  his  way  amid 
wretchedness,  poverty,  and  squalor.  As 
y.^u  stand  within  the  four  walls  of  this 
sacred  shrine  that  was  once  a  poverty- 
stricken  shanty  on  the  western  frontier, 
you  will  surely  wonder,  considering  the  ter- 
rific problems  that  confront  the  American 
people  today,  of  which  the  prevalence  of 
crime  and  the  Imminence  of  an  all-out 
atomic  world  war  HI  are  the  greatest,  yes. 
you  will  surely  wonder  how  long  an  ideal 
and  a  philosophy  that  were  Abraham  Lin- 
coln s — that  is — a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people — can  en- 
dure, and  how  long  it  may  be  before  our 
sacred  freedoms,  some  of  them  at  least, 
perish  and  vanish,  and  completely  disap- 
pear from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And,  as  you  leave  this  sacred  shrine  that 
was  once  a  poor  man's  shanty  on  the  western 
frontier,  you  will  stirely  leave  it  with  a 
prayer  on  your  llpe  to  the  ever-living  and 
true  God  to  give  us  men.  men.  men*  men. 
men  and  women,  too.  men  and  women  of 
courage  and  substance,  fortitude,  and  patri- 
otism; men  and  women  of  moral  fiber  snd 
character  and  good  will,  such  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  possessed,  men  and  women  who  are 
God-fearing  and  peace-loving;  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  willing  to  serve,  and  struggle, 
and  suffer,  and  litigate,  and  bleed  and  die. 
If  It  becomes  necessary,  as  did  the  great 
emancipator.  In  order  that  the  generations 
yet  to  come  this  way  may  not  have  Jtwt  a 
better  world  tn  which  to  live,  but  may  have 
a  safer  and  more  secure  world  In  which  to 
dwelL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Cope  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Ithaca  College  on  the  occasion 
of  the  making  of  this  address  and  I 
should  like  to  have  incorporated  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  connection 
with  my  remarks  the  following  citation 
presented  to  Dr.  Cope  by  Dr.  Leonard  B. 
Job,  president  of  Ithaca  College: 

Dr.  WUllam  C.  Cope.  It  has  been  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  have  listened  to  your 
hopefully  challenging  address.  You  have 
honored  us  with  your  presence  and  we  are 
pleased  to  show  our  appreciation  through 
recognizing  your  compevence  as  a  college  ex- 
ecutive, your  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  your 
unselfishness  as  a  servant  of  your  commu- 
nity and  your  State,  your  leadership  In 
worthy  national  enterprises,  your  devotion 
to  the  causes  that  contribute  to  more  whole- 
some community  and  national  life.  We, 
therefore  confer  upon  you  the  honorary  de- 
gree, doctor  of  laws,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  that  degree  here  or 
elsewhere. 


Please  Len^  Tov  Crymg  Towels  to  the 
Beefers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  HTW  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  MULTKR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  were  written  by  Jotin  W. 
Ball  and  are  most  apropos.  The  articles 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une and  in  other  papers  throughout  the 
country. 
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Cants  Psauaas  Aomr  Paorm.  ISrrr  Ponrr  to 
Own  Coarr  or  Lrvnto — ^i  aw  iKJtJBncs  nt 
Bzzr  RoLL-Bacxs  Wrzm  Itcms  Thxt  MtRST 
PtTBCHa&e  Axx  U!«totx:hed 

(By  John  W.  Balll 

RzsFTsu),  Iowa,  July  3.— If  th(  Middle  West 
cattle  feed^"  is  going  to  the  pcor  farm,  he's 
going  to  ride  there  in  bis  Ccdlliac  or  his 
Beechcraft  Bonanza. 

That's  the  variation  of  an  old  saw  that 
one  hears  frequently  in  the  Iowa  cattle- 
feeding  counO'les.  Your  reporter  heard  It 
several  times  during  a  trip  into  the  lush  cen- 
tral Iowa  countryside  aimed  at  finding  out 
Just  how  abused  the  cattle  farmer  really  is. 

First,  this  year  is  about  perfect  for  cheap 
feeding.  Rain  has  been  normal.  Long- 
range  torecasts — many  farmers  buy  expen- 
sive weather  forecasting  services — are  that 
the  s\immer  will  be  vmusuaLy  wet  That 
means  luxtiriant  graaaes  and  legumes  that 
put  weight  on  cattle  at  much  lower  cost  than 
grain  and  concentrates. 

sTrroe  aitd  i«L«rtBic»H 
Uost  feeding  farms  can  be  identified  by 
new  automobiles,  often  two.  ^rtth  one  of  a 
costly  make.  Many  display  the  antenna  that 
tells  there  Is  a  television  set  on  the  premises. 
There  are  numerous  small  iJrplanes  and 
scores  of  farm  landing  fields.  Incidentally, 
the  only  TV  station  In  Iowa  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  one 
of  the  coimtry's  greatest  agrlct:lture  schools. 
Sverythlng  bears  the  evidence  of  prosperity. 
Naturally,  It's  dlfOcuIt  to  discover  indi- 
vidual Incomes,  but  there  are  plenty  ranging 
tnun  915,000  to  $20,000  a  year  and  upward. 
One  farmer  complained  that  the  June  roll- 
back in  beef  prices  cost  him  a  cut  of  $300,000 
in  this  year's  profits. 

Bedfield.  a  center  oi  the  cattle  feeding  area, 
produces  a  provable  and  striking  example. 
William  H.  Morrison.  74,  was  divorced  this 
week  by  his  wife  of  71.  Amonj  her  charges 
of  cruelty  was  one  that  her  husband  Ignored 
their  golden  wedding  last  year.  Instead,  he 
celebrated  his  fifty-fourth  year  as  a  cattle 
feeder,  which  meant  more  to  hiim. 

Morrison  testified  that  he  qalt  school  at 
the  fifth  grade,  and  was  not  a  ettered  man. 
In  fact,  he  has  some  trouble  with  his  speJ- 
Ing.  but  few  with  his  figures. 

"1  went  broke  In  1920  and  nearly  broke 
In  1933."*  Morrison  testified.  But  in  1»« 
cattle  feeding  changed  for  the  better.  To- 
day. Morrisoa  told  the  court,  he  has  1,000 
cattle  on  feed,  and  5.000  hogs.  His  net  worth 
he  estimsted  at  H8S.0OO — more  than  #60.000 
in  cash — and  he  willingly  agreed  to  give 
$140,000  to  his  wife  in  settlemert.  Any  busi- 
ness that  permits  a  man  to  roll  up  a  fortune 
St  the  rate  of  $36,000  a  year  f^r  18  years — 
most  of  It  hi  10  years — Isn't  a  penny  ante 
opcraticm. 

Moer  SAVE  (ssxavKs 
Generally,  the  cattle  feeding  j:arm«3  admit 
to  10  fat  years.    Mostly,  they  have  substan- 
tial reserves  to  fan  back  on. 

One  Important  Pottawatbunle  County 
feeder,  who  soxmded  off  eloquer.tly  to  a  group 
of  fellow  feeders  around  an  luctlon  bam, 
called  me  to  one  side  later  for  ^rhat  he  calle«l 
an  "unemotional  analysts"  of  the  btjslness. 
He  Is  one  of  that  ever-increasing  proportion 
of  farmers  who  is  college- trained.  He  ma- 
jored In  agriculttire.  mlncffed  la  engineering, 
and  took  additional  stxidles  In  accountancy 
and  business  law.  Proficiency  in  those  lines, 
he  assured  me,  is  necessary  to  the  mcxtem 
farmer. 

"We  cant  argue  too  much  that  price  cefl- 
ings  speU  ruination."  he  said,  "without  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  parity  foi'muia  for  farm 
prices.* 

BOW  TO  nscsa  paimr 
(Parity  prtees  are  a  government-figured 
prit»  for  farm  commodities  hated  on  the  cost 
oi  the  things  a  farmer  must  biy.   The  parity 


price  supposedly  wtH  permit  a.  farmer  to  buy 
as  many  gallons  of  gasoime  or  the  same 
number  of  tires  or  the  same  auttmoblle  with 
the  same  number  of  bushels  of  ccm  or 
potmds  cf  livestock  as  he  could  at  any  time 
in  the  List  10  years  ) 

"Simple  arithmetic  will  tell  a  man  be  ran 
make  a  profit  by  feeding  ccm  that  co*ts 
him  95  percent  of  parity  to  cattle  that  "ell 
for  149  percent  of  parity."  he  continued 
"when  he  was  able  to  make  money  whim 
both  corn  and  cattle  were  at  90  percent  of 
parity. 

"I  cculd  have  sold  my  corn  last  year  for 
$135  a  bushel.  I  estimated  I  got  $2  06  a 
bushel  by  feeding  It  to  cattle.  I  bought 
300-pound  calves  at  $37.50  a  hundred  last 
August  and  sold  them  as  1.100- pound  steers 
at  $36.  I  figured  I  made  $34  a  head,  besides 
a  profit  on  my  com.  I  raised  all  my  corn. 
I  made  $11,000  on  cattle  My  whole  farming 
operation  netted  me.  before  tixes.  about 
$22,000.  I'm  a  comparatively  small  opera- 
tor." 

Because  of  his  frankness.  I  expected  this 
feeder  to  approve  price  controls.  Instead. 
I  found  him  more  violent  than  the  average. 

"Sure,  I'm  making  money,"  he  shouted. 
"But  so  are  others.  Last  year  I  bought  tvnne 
at  $12  a  bale.  Yesterday  I  paid  $23.50  for  It. 
Why  didnt  they  roll-back  those  prices,  too'" 

The  speaker  was  cmlque  in  his  language. 
He  referred  to  IMce  Administrator  Michael 
V.  DiSalle  as  "that  Billlkin"  and  as  "that 
roly-poly  Brownie." 

OWNS    on.    STOCK 

**I  own  a  few  shares  of  Standard  OH.'* 
be  went  on.  "Thetr  profits  for  the  first  8 
months  this  year  are  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars.  When  I  bought  the  stock 
the  company's  profits  were  f<»tT  million. 
They  thought  that  was  good.  I  buy  a  lot 
of  gas.  tires,  oil.  and  distillate.  Prices  are 
double  what  they  used  to  be.  Why  dont 
they  roil-baiTk  gasoline  prices ?~ 

"I  took  a  load  of  cattle  to  Chicago.  When 
I  went  to  the  phone  booth  I  found  pt-ices 
had  gone  up  100  percent — 10  cents  a  call, 
instead  of  a  nickel.  Why  dont  they  roll-back 
such  prices?  We  arent  doubUcg  prices,  but 
we're  roll-backed.  Is  A.  T.  *  T.  broke,  or  do 
they  have  officials  actln«  aa  unpaid  advisers 
In  Washington? 

"If  I  dont  want  to  pay  a  dime  for  a  phone 
call,  I  don't  uae  the  tel«i^onc.  If  I  dont 
want  to  pay  a  quarter  for  a  gallon  of  gas, 
I  dont  drive  my  car.  Then  if  the  public 
doesn  t  want  to  pay  a  doUar  for  a  pound  of 
hamburger,  why  dont  they  buy  pork? 

"You  kno«,"  he  remarked.  "I  read  Dlfialle 
and  Johnston's  testimony  about  beef — all 
the  statistics  on  which  ttwy  based  thetr  ac- 
tion. Then  I  picked  up  a  tnagaalne — I  think 
it  was  The  Atlantic.  It  told  about  a  profes- 
sor who  said  you  can  prove  anything  by 
sUtUtlcs. 

"A  stirrey  showed  that  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton. Yale,  and  Harvard  averaged  1 J  chlBdren. 
Graduates  of  Smith.  Vassar.  and  Radclifle 
averaged  14  children.  That  vvjuld  prove 
to  these  OPS  statlsttetea,  1  guarantee,  that 
men  have  more  children  than  women." 


One  of  Iowa's  most  prominent  bankers  de- 
clared that  the  Government  itself  is  offering 
to  flj:iance  a  strike  by  cattle  ftieders.  "The 
Government  guarantees  90  percent  of  parity 
for  com.  Why  should  a  farmer  take  a 
chance  and  feed  It  to  cattte  in  view  of  the 
beef  roU-backsT"  he  asked. 

Congress,  even  more  than  the  admin istra- 
tlon.  is  coming  in  for  blame  for  inflation. 
A  point  that  I  heard  referred  to  more  often 
than  any  other  was  the  recent  vote  by  .the 
House  to  retain  agricultural  conservation 
program  paymenU  at  •345.000.000.  The 
Farm  Bureau,  the  NaUonal  Orange,  and  other 
farm  groiqM  urged  that  these  be  cut  to  at 
least  $160,000,000.  The  payments  are  mads 
to  farmers  for   Umlng   or   fertilizing   thdz 
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Urms.  tiling  and  othwirtte  pracUdng  •ound 
tanolna  metlKxU. 

A  tilizm  eoatnctar  In  »  small  town  con- 
fMSMl  to  m«  be  J  ito*  program  work*  out  In 

'^^ftm  ••  h*  mm.  "T  tgurt  the  coat  of  tbe 
lob  D'ua  a  r«wcaWe  profit  Then  I  flgure 
ihit  the  fanner  wtU  get  tTS.  «5.  or  maybe 
tl2S  from  Unde  Sam.  So  I  add  baW  that 
amount  to  my  etUm«t«  '" 

Yet  CongTt*a.  while  preaching  a^talnat  In- 
Itatlon.  voted  to  retain  ACP  payment*. 

BrraLT  nf  Bar  Cowt»ols— Krawwra  Fwm- 
n»  WHO  HiLPn  Kl«ct  T-n>tui  Au  Ficht- 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


(By  John  W  Ball) 
CKicaao— There's  a  revolt  In  the  Midwest 
farm  belt  acalnct  price  controU  The  farm- 
er! who  helped  etoct  Harry  S.  Truman  Presi- 
dent in  IMS  in  a  hlaUTy-maklng  upset  In 
thii  tradttkmal  Republican  territory  are 
angry  at  the  Truman  administration— «3 
angry  that  they  cant  discuss  their  problems 
with  any  semblance  of  calm. 

Th«  fMllnCB  of  these  farmers  orer  price 
eeiunga  <ai  beel  remind  one  of  the  mldtwen- 
tlaa.  when  the  rest  of  Uve  country  waa  mak- 
ing mcmty  band  orer  list  and  the  farmers 
vcre  loalng  tltelr  lands  to  the  money  lenders. 
Oraaa-roota  meetlngn — ^the  term  'grass 
joots**  oricii>at«<i  here— are  again  being  held 
nightly  In  small  farm  aimmunlties,  particu- 
larly in  Illinois  and  Io»a.  The  stablllaatlon 
laws  are  dlsetuaed.  If  on«  can  call  the  red-hot 
langtiage  these  farmers  use  discussion.  In- 
Tarlably  the  administration  and  all  Its  works 
are  damned  with  eloquence  and  Tiolenoe. 

OOdsla  of  both  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  OAce  of  Price  Stabilization  say 
tbeae  meetli^s  are  dangerous  aifalrs  where 
disobedience  of  the  price-stabllliatlon  laws 
Is  preached  and  deflanr.  plans  are  made  to 
withhold  cattle  from  ttte  market  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  public  Interest.  These  ctflclals 
r«mlnlaeed  darkly  of  the  "farm  holidays '  of 
the  earif  thirties. 

But  the  men  who  are  arranging  the  meet- 
ings—the  H""^^*«  Agricultural  Association 
(In  reality,  the  Cllnols  Parm  Bureau)  and 
the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation — say 
tl^nan  local  gatho'lngs  are  In  the  tnie  Ameri- 
can, democratic  style  and  spirit  of  the  old 
town  meeting-  The  price  laws  and  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  Individual  farmer  are  analyzed. 
Tboee  preeant  are  urged  to  write  their  Rep- 
reeenUtrfas  and  Senators  m  Washington 

TlM  end  purpose,  admittedly,  ts  to  defeat 
all  the  sta**ni***^""  laws.  Compromises,  such 
as  aeeepUng  the  recent  9  percent  roll -back 
in  beef  prices  in  return  for  the  rescinding 
of  the  4^  percent  roll-backs  planned  for 
j^i^tMt  1  aiMl  October  1.  are  not  even  con- 
tidersd.  The  only  program  proposed  is  com- 
plete eradication  of  price  and  wage  controls. 
with  Inflation  to  be  dealt  with  Indirectly 
throi^h  tncreasiNl  taxaticm.  tougher  credit 
refuJatloiM  and  leas — much  less — Oovem- 
msnt  spending. 

Ctiarles  Shuman.  president  of  the  nilnols 
Agrtetiltural  Aaaeclatlon.  claims  the  entire 
Dllnols  delegation  outalde  Chicago,  and  even 
some  of  the  latter,  pledged  to  elimination 
of  cootroU.  In  Iowa,  the  promoters  are 
conJIdmt  or  a  scdld  eongreaskmal  front. 

Thte  te  the  meat-making  area  of  the  coun- 
try. Iowa  and  Dllnola  have  become  so  fa- 
mous as  oom  States  that  the  consuming 
pubUe  forgets  that  com  lent  a  complete 
crop  In  Itself.  It  la  Just  an  Ingredient  In 
the  manufacture  ot  meat.  In  recent  years. 
muter  aoU-«(mserTStaon  procrams.  much  of 
the  hUlT  land  hm  been  transferred  to  pas- 
tun  and  hey,  which  is  Juat  another  process 

for  iiMlli'ic  a— t 

Atkeet  BiinTimaTi  iweercb  economist  lor 
the  n III  in  IMhwal  flieiii  i«  bank,  has  tden- 
tlted  eaeh  tmwk  la  his  area  toy  its  chief  cash 
OOP.  to  tiM  sBtlre  dlsCrtet— MldUgan.  In- 
ilWff  of  Wlseonstn.  lUtnate.  and  lowa^— 
^t#  the  famw  get  oiare  than  half 


their  cafch  income  from  livestock  More  than 
half  in  lillnois  and  more  thau  two  out  cf 
every  three  Iowa  farms  get  the  bulk  of  their 
cash  income  from  Uvesti-ck 

In  some  Iowa  counllM,  JacK.son  ar.cl  C««<i.tr. 
for  instance.  82  percent  of  the  cai-h  ; '.rm 
income  comes  from  rattle  It  is  from  thesf- 
ct^unties  that  the  famous  Iowa  corn-fed  beef 
comes.  True,  the  farmer?  raise  corn,  and  a 
lot  of  It,  but  It  walks  off  the  farn\s  on  fL^ur 

le«s. 

Their  profit.  If  any,  come-'  in  three  -.viv; 
(It  From  an  improvement  m  the  grsrit-  !  •  !>■ 
animal  through  the  feedin«  operati  ;.  2' 
from  a  better  price  at  the  time  thev  se',:  •:."-' 
St  the  time  they  bought  the  feeders  a;.i 
(3)  the  Increased  weight  put  on  throu.;h 
feeding. 

Oenerallv.  the  profit  nr  lass  is  determined 
by  two  factors:  first,  the  arik-ir.ixl  cost  and, 
second,  the  relationship  between  the  c  s*  '. 
the  feed  they  po\ir  into  the  cattle  ar.d  :ht* 
price  they  get  for  the  finished  product,  the 
fed  steer 

About  12  percent  of  all  the  covmtrVs  beef 
is  produced  in  the  feed  lot.s  Th.%t  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  large  proportion,  but  it  Is  the 
beat  beef— the  thick.  Juicy  steaks,  and  the 
succtilent  roasts  from  prime  or  choice 
rteer^— that  one  thinks  of  when  beef  Is  dis- 
cussed. Some  top  grades  come  off  the  ranees. 
but  mostly  the  grasslands  produce  the  lower 
grades  that  find  their  way  Into  hamburcers. 
cheaper  cuts,  carmed.  and  otherwise  proc- 
essed meats. 

Laws  restricting  meat  prices  thus  are  vita. 
here.  Because  so  many  people  are  ensirifi 
in  producing  meat,  the  normal  reacM  r.  is 
that  this  part  of  the  Nation  is  being  picked 
on.  Unfortunately,  the  men  chosen  to  ;re- 
sent  the  other  side,  such  as  Price  .\dmmi.-'rA- 
tor  MScha-l  V  DiSalle.  are  not  kin  to  tl.t-e 
people— they  don  t  speak  the  larmers  l.<.:i- 
guage,  much  as  they  may  think  they  d  ^ 

The  Midwest  cattle  farmers  are  feeder^  n.s 
differentiated  from  growers.  They  rai.se  a 
small  Dortion  of  their  feeder  stock,  but  the 
greater  part  is  bought  from  the  rantres  or 
the  West  and  Sf)uthwest.  either  at  the  riii-.ch 
gate  or  through  commission  men  at  ti.e 
stock  vards. 

It  takes  a  lo*  of  capital  to  'oe  a  cattle 
feeder  Lmd  hereabouts  is  high,  averdi.--.:.^ 
around  1250  an  acre.  Thirty  dollars  a  hu'.- 
dred  pounds  for  feeder  cattle— and  it's  ditfl- 
cult  to  find  them  at  that  pnce— brines  'hs 
cost  of  a  500-p<->und  steer  up  to  Sl'-iO  If 
you're  feeding  100  steers,  a  comparu'iveiV 
small  operatKin.  you  huve  •13  000  tied  u;>. 
If  you're  feeding  1 .000— and  tht-re  dre  many 
farmers  *n  that  group— you  have  « 130,000. 
a  small  fc;tane,  invested 

You  have  to  pour  c:>rn  and  concentrates 
Into  tr..ese  bea.=;t.s  f  ■>r  anvwhere  fr-m  5  to  15 
months.     Their  care    is   h^i-'d   worK 


any  farm  product  until  it  reaches  ianly. 
Tl-iev  dehberiitrly  ignore  the  fac.  that 
beef  cattle  i.<=  the  only  farm  produt  t  that 
reached    152    percent   of    parity.     They 
know  that  parity  is  f\xed  by  takir  r  into 
account  all  the  increa.^ed  cost.s  tl  ey  in- 
cur  including  labor,  raw  materia  s.  cost 
of  cattle,  and  cost  of  feed.     After  taking 
all  of  that  into  con.sideration  and  fixing 
paruv  at  100  they  were  still  rece  vin«  a 
price  of  52  percent  over  that.     They  are 
beefirii:  because  someone  has  had  cour- 
age enough  to  clamp  the  bars  dotvn  and 
prevent  extortion  of  unconscionable  and 
exorbitant  profits. 


By  nature,  the  cattle  feeder  is  a 


s;.init:!er 


The  Share  of  Illinoii,  by  Conntiei,  in  the 
Federal  Public  Debt  and  Assessed  Val- 
ualion  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 


He  not  only  ga.iibles  on  a  profit  on  :    -  o 
mal  opera'ion   but   he   gambles   on   \i cither, 
disease,     accidents,     such     natural     h  <zard3 
as  lightning  and  increasing  ci'ttle  theft.s 

The  cattle  feeder  typifies  the  "ruK^'ed  i:.- 
diUdualtst."'  He  s  willing  to  take  hi*  ch.u.c- s 
on  a  loss  for  a  chance  tor  a  profit 

When  things  were  going  bad  for  feeders 
a  few  months  ago  and  Congre-ss  and  the  .\i- 
rlculture  Department  were  talking  <i»>  i.t 
price  supports  such  as  other  types  of  i.irin.rs 
get.  the  cattle  associations  to  a  man  pe- 
tloned  the  Government  to  let  them  al.)i.". 
They  wanted  to  play  their  game  as  thty  -u- 
ways  had  played  it. 

That,  perhaps,  partly  explains  whv  th»^v 
are  so  bitter  because  they  were  the  fi.'st  •  j 
be  selected  among  farm  groups  to  feel  tiif 
restriction  of  price  ceilings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  people  pre- 
tend they  are  angry  because  they  we:e 
the  first  to  be  selected  among  the  farm 
groups,  they  delik>erately  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  law  prohibits  ceiling  price,s  o:i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr  DOUCtL.^S.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  table  I 
have  prepared  showing  the  share  of  the 
Federal  debt  borne  by  each  of  the  102 
countries  of  Illinois.  11  we  are  to  stop 
these  figures  from  climbin.g  even  higher, 
we  must  make  economy  our  watchword. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 
Compan.<ton  of  Illinois'  share  of  the  Fpderal 

public  debt  and  ai.^essed  valuatwn  of  real 

and  personal  property,  by  county 
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Comparison  of  Illinois'  share  of  the  Federal 
public  debt  and  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  property,  by  county — Con- 
tinued 
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Sonrcesr  Plate  of  Xllinoi?  Pe[»rtrnont  of  Revenue. 
Illiuni?  l-rovHTlv  Tax  i^ialislics,  1947,  (.  hica;;o,  Property 
Tax  Divisi.'H,  Man.'h  1950.  p.  14.  V.  S.  Burc.^m  of  the 
C>r<;us.  19-V)  Censu-s  of  Popnlation,  Preliminary 
Counus,  Series  PC-3,  No.  4,  Noveniher  5,  1950.  U.  3. 
Troa'su'^y  l>epartnient.  Daily  Sialemem  ol  lite  L.  S. 
Tre.k'ury,  Apr,  2,  1951. 


The  Most  Dreaded  Enemy  of  Vhtitj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
f  oilowing  excellent  article  appears  in  the 
June  1951  edition  of  the  Independent  Pe- 
troleum Association  of  America,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  for  the  as- 
sociation, und3r  the  title  "The  Most 
Dreaded  Enemy  of  Liberty": 


Ths  M<mt  Dksaocd  Ekzsct  or  Ljbott 

Of  all  tbe  enemies  to  public  liberty  war  is, 
perhaps,  tbe  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  It 
oomprlaet  and  develope  tbe  germ  of  every 
other.  War  Is  the  parent  of  armies;  from 
these  proceed  debts  and  taxes;  and  armies, 
and  debts,  and  taxes  are  the  known  Instru- 
ments for  bringing  the  many  under  the 
domination  of  the  few.  In  war.  too,  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  Executive  Is  ex- 
tended; Its  Influence  In  dealing  out  offic««. 
honors,  and  emoluments  is  multiplied;  and 
all  the  means  of  seducing  the  minds,  are 
added  to  those  of  subduing  the  force,  of  the 
people.  •  •  •  (There  is  also  an)  Inequal- 
ity of  fortunes,  and  the  opportunities  of 
fraud,  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war.  and 
•  •  •  degeneracy  of  manners  and  of 
morals.  •  •  •  No  nation  could  preserve 
its  freedom  Ir  the  midst  of  continual  war- 
fare.     •     •     • 

(It  should  be  well  understood)  that  the 
powers  proposed  to  be  surrendered  (by  the 
Third  Congress)  to  the  Executive  were  those 
which  the  Constitution  has  most  Jealously 
appropriated  to  the  legislatTire.     •     •      • 

The  Constitution  expressly  and  exclusively 
vests  in  the  Legislature  the  power  of  declar- 
ing a  state  of  war  •  •  •  the  power  of 
raising  armies  •  •  •  the  power  o^  creat- 
ing offices.     •     •     • 

A  delegation  of  such  powers  (to  the  Presi- 
dent) would  have  struck,  not  only  at  the 
fabric  of  our  Conrtltutlon,  but  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  well  organized  and  well  checked 
governments. 

The  separation  of  the  power  of  declaring 
war  from  that  of  conducting  It.  is  wisely 
contrived  to  exclude  the  danger  of  its  b-lng 
declared  for  the  sake  of  Its  being  conducted. 

The  separation  of  the  power  of  raising 
armies  from  the  power  of  commanding  them. 
Is  Intended  to  prevent  the  raising  of  armies 
for  the  sake  of  commanding  them. 

The  separation  of  the  power  of  creating 
offices  from  that  of  filling  them,  is  an  essen- 
tial guard  against  the  temptation  to  create 
offices  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  favorites  or 
multiplying  dependents.  (James  Madison: 
Political  Observations  of  1795.  from:  Letters 
and  other  writings  of  James  Madison,  In  four 
volumes. ) 


The  United  States  Today  Has  Only  55 
Percent  per  Capita  of  the  Meat  Animals 
on  Its  Farms  That  It  Had  50  Years  Ago 


Ings  and  roll-backs  will  have  on  our  meat 
supply  is  involved,  any  figures  relating  to 
the  supply  of  meat  animals  in  the  coun- 
try are  significant.  For  that  reason.  I 
am  inpertinK  in  the  Recohd.  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  table  thowirg  live:;tock 
numbers  on  farms  and  ranches  per  thou- 
sand persons  for  the  years  19C0  to  1951. 
inclusive. 

These  figures  include  milk  cows,  other 
cattle,  all  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  lambs. 
Milk  cows  are  included  because  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  beef  comes  from 
dairy  cattle.  I  wish  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  50  years  ago  we 
had  in  this  coimtry  2.114  head  of  live- 
stock per  1,000  persons.  This  figure  Is 
made  up  of  218  milk  cows.  597  other 
cattle,  660  hogs,  and  339  sheep  and 
lambs.  The  figures  show  a  more  or  less 
steady  decline  of  numbers  in  all  cate- 
gories during  this  50-year  period  and 
for  this  year  1951,  the  preliminary 
figures  show  that  we  have  on  our  farms 
and  ranches  1,174  head  of  livestock  per 
1,000  persons.  The  br«=,akdown  of  this 
total  is  as  follows:  Milk  cows  160.  other 
cattle  387,  hogs  422.  sheep  and  lambs 
205. 

United  States  livestock  numbers  on  farm$ 
and  ranches  per  1.000  persons,  Jan.  1.  1900- 
51 

[Jan.  1,  numtiers  per  1,000  pasons) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time  a  bill  to  extend  the  Etefense  Pro- 
duction Act.  Among  the  controversial 
questions  Involved  in  this  extension  is 
the  matter  of  ceiling  prices  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  of  roll-backs  on 
the  prices  of  such  commodities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  roll-back  on  cattle  and  beef 
prices  which  has  been  put  in  efiect  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 

The  question  of  meat  prices  and  par- 
ticularly beef  prices  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  exaggerated  far  beyond  its  real  im- 
portance, but  because  it  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  intense  Interest  and  controversy, 
and  because  the  effect  which  price  ceil- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGKEtSSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NTW  TOUC 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBai2*TATTVE3 
Thursday.  June  21.  195i 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
flsaxl  year  1950.  of  the  approximate 
62.000.000  persons  In  the  civili&n  labor 
force  of  the  United  SUtes — persons  14 
jears  of  age  and  over — the  average 
montaly  xinemptoyment  numbered  3.- 
737.666.  or  an  average  oi  6  percent. 

The  fiscal  year  1950  was  featured  by 
several  W«  work  stoppages,  a  bureau- 
cratic term  for  strikes,  the  peaks  of 
which  occurred  in  October  1949  and 
Fetx-oary  1950.  Anyhow  the  work  stop- 
pages cost  the  productive  economy  of 
the  Nation  an  average  of  5.010,000  man- 
days  of  productive  effort  during  each 
month  in  the  fiscal  year. 

We  mention  this  situation  because  of 
the  possiUe  effect  of  work  stoppages — 
strikes  if  you  jrfease— on  the  withdrawals 
from  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
dioring  the  year. 


An  examination  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  mdicaies  that  the  de- 
posits from  withholdine:  taxes  into  the 
fund  totaled  $1,097,797,473.  Interest 
credit«l  by  the  Treasury  Department  on 
accumulated  funds  amounted  to  $149- 
192.449  and  the  withdrawals  by  the 
SUtes  for  payment  to  recipients  of  un- 
emplo>-ment  compensation  totaled  $1,- 
866.620.000. 

The  withdrawals  for  fl-cal  IB'r^O  ex- 
ceeded the  deposits  and  interest  by 
$619,630,076. 

Thirty-f^ve  States.  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  went  m  the  red 
in  fiscal  1950.  Alarmed  by  this  situa- 
tion 23  States  assisted  b.  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  have  undertaken 
studies  of  the  fiscal  solvency  of  the  un- 
employment trust  fund  with  resi^ect  to 
the  particular  problem.^  arising  m  each 
State  As  reported  in  Bulletin  HI.  seven 
States  have  completed  their  studies  and 
published  the  findings. 

We  have  heretofore  pointed  out  that 
over  a  period  of  5  years  several  States 
have  withdrawn  more  than  the  deposits 
plus  interest. 

To  complete  the  story  the  table  pre- 
pared by  Paul  O.  Peters  which  follows 
shows  the  deposits,  interest  credited  to 
each  State  and  the  withdrawals  for  the 
States  overdrawing  in  fiscal  1950. 
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With  iatwaM OMBpgoadetl.  tb«  withdfaw»l» exawded  depoau  unci  inusrest  by  ».  U,  .K.2 
perecoi. 


The  Kdveocy  of  the  unemploinBient 
trust  funds,  credited  to  the  respective 
States  ander  title  m  of  the  Social  8e- 
eurlty  Act.  Is  being  studied  by  23  SUtes 
with  asststanee  prorided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Enj^ojtatat  Seoulty  in  the  Depart- 


Appeaiement 


|>IS(.  523,  272 


or  i;f'ro\imately  X.i 


ment  of  Labor. 

Insolvency  of  the  funds  are  in  st^ht 
already  after  5  years.  They  cannot 
withstand  a  disposition  of  many  to  live 
on  Government  dole  even  In  periods  of 
prosperity  rather  than  to  work.. 


Kr 


iRt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    AL.4BAMA 

IN  TM£  SES.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo  is  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
m  the  Record  two  editorials  di.scu-ssing 
appea.sement ;  the  first  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  as  reprinted 
in  the  Jack,son  County  Sentinel,  pub- 
lished at  Scottsboro,  Ala  ;  the  second 
publi.shed  in  the  Florence  (Ala,)  Times 
of  July  2,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
toiials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

the  Jackson  County   (Ala)   Sentinel] 

Appe.^sement 
.tfd  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor) 
This  word  has  become  an  epithet,  used  as 
a  substitute  for  reasoned  argument.  For 
at  least  20  years  this  newspaper  has  vlgor- 
ou.?ly  npposed  such  retreats  before  aggres- 
si-n  :v=  are  represented  in  names  like  Man- 
chuku  1,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  and  Munich.  Ap- 
pt'a.sfn\pnt  ran  be  properly  applied  to  those 
cases  But  today  it  is  used  to  describe 
anything  short  of  preventive  war.  It  is  ap- 
plied loosely  to  American  foreign  policy  and 
particularly  in  Korea.  At  a  moment  whea 
critical  decisions  are  to  be  made  it  is  essen- 
tial to  look  behind  the  word  and  examine 
the  substance  of  policies  and  actions  to 
which  It  is  so  recklessly  attached. 

The  United  States  has  pushed  the  fron- 
tiers of  its  power  across  two  oceans.  on*:o 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  .^sla,  even  to 
the  Elbe  ar.d  the  Imjin.  It  has  troops  in 
Oernianv  and  Japan.  It  has  built  bases  in 
N  rth  .Ulrica,  Britain,  Iceland.  South  Amer- 
ica, Okinawa,  and  Korea.  It  is  supplying 
P'^nnnvc  and  military  aid  to  dozens  of 
c -Lin-nes  fur  active  opposition  to  Russia's 
iny.>erialistic  communism.  Three  years  ago 
It  Tf. -sorted  to  selective  service,  and  now  has 
j)r>)vided  lur  universal  military  training.  It 
suned  the  .o^tlantlc  Pact,  and  has  led  in  set- 
tin*;  up  a  Jiiin-  defen.se  force  in  Europe,  It 
l.-;  bMildmg  up  a  stockpile  of  atomic  bombs 
nri'l  ther  weapons  in  a  gigantic  military 
pr  'irrani 

Is   *h;s  appeasement? 

In  -he  last  year,  the  United  States  has  led 
t;.c  United  Nations  into  active  armed  reslst- 
,i:,  e  •'•  a^^res-^ion  in  Korea.  If  North  Korea 
h.id  been  a'.,  iwed  tu  get  away  with  Us  in- 
vasi-Jii,  tti.tt  would  have  entailed  appease- 
ment. But  instead  UN  forces  have  not  only 
repelled  these  attacks;  they  have  not  only 
forced  the  Invader  to  withdraw  to  the  thir- 
•v-*".^tith  parallel,  they  have  pushed  him 
'^t■\:  *if  y-,nd  It  and  exacted  more  than  1,500.- 
(.•'V,i    ,  ,i.siia!ties. 


I- 


ir.iea.sement? 


OI  course,  the  word  is  most  frecjuently  ap- 
plied today  to  two  policies.  One  is  the  deci- 
sion to  confine  the  war  If  possible  to  Korea, 
This  entails  refraining  from  bombing  north 
of  the  Yalii  River.  It  leaves  U.  N  air  forces 
free  to  pound  the  enemy  for  hundreds  of 
miles  behind  his  lines  and  leaves  U.  N  ground 
and  naval  forces  free  from  possible  retall- 
tory  action.  It  does  not  give  Russia  an  op- 
p<.jrtuiuty  secretly  to  strike  down  American 
bcmbers  over  Manchuria,  but  conserves 
Aine.'-ican  air  power  as  a  deterrent  to  Soviet 

V..n-    nl.ilis, 

la  lius  appeasement? 
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The  second  policy  descrtbed  as  appeaM- 
mcnt  Is  the  announced  wtlUngnesi  to  nego- 
tiate a  cease  fire  on  tlie  basis  of  testorlng 
peace  and  security  to  tlie  area  of  Soutti  Ko- 
rea. There  Is  a  drive  on  to  put  American 
policy  Into  a  strait- Jacket  of  slbboleths.  The 
('Sort  appears  to  be  to  discredit  in  advance 
any  consideration  of  tiie  thlrty-elgbtli  par- 
allel— no  matter  what  other  gains  are  ob- 
tained. Already  the  United  States  Is  taking 
a  rigid  stand  on  Formosa  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  Pelplng  regime  from  the  U.  N. 

Is  this  appeasement? 

The  United  States  Is  also  demanding  guar- 
anties against  repetition  of  aggression  in 
Korea  and  the  restoration  of  South  Korea. 
Furthermore,  it  la  setting  conditions  which 
would  spell  defeat  and  loss  of  prestige  to  the 
Comniunists.  Korea  has  already  provided 
valuable  experience  in  cooperation  for  U.  N. 
and  a  vast  strengthening  of  democratic  de- 
fenses against  Red  Imperallsm.  Peace  under 
tl:iese  terms  would  reflect  a  tremendous  im- 
provement in  the  whole  situation  of  the  free 
world  since  the  Communists  launched  their 
attempted  coup  a  year  ago. 

Is  this  appeasement? 

Let  those  who  think  so  examine  the  alter- 
native course.  They  concede  that  It  gam- 
bles with  a  general  war.  In  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  can  they  Jxistify 
It? 

(From  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  of  July  2, 
19511 

Peack  Negotiations  Abx  Not  Nkzssarilt 
APPBAsncKirr 

Appeasement  Is  a  policy  in  thorough  and 
deserved  disrepute  among  all  people  who  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  totalitarianism.  Com- 
munists, like  their  Nazi  and  Fascist  brethren, 
regard  appeasement  as  a  gesture  of  weakness. 
Hence  they  are  never  really  appeased,  but 
always  press  for  more. 

Yet  in  the  desire  to  avoid  any  sort  of  ap- 
peasement, some  people  are  tending  to  de- 
fine that  approach  too  broadly.  They  hint, 
for  example,  that  in  Korea  anything  short 
of  utter  destruction  of  the  Chinese  Reds  will 
amount  to  appeasement. 

In  general,  those  who  feel  this  way  are 
the  same  ones  who  say  "there's  no  BUbs'-ltute 
for  victory,"  by  which  they  mean  a  crushing 
triumph  that  virtually  wipes  out  the  enemy. 

To  such  people,  appeasement  and  n^o- 
tiation  are  apparently  synonymous.  In  other 
words,  merely  talking  to  the  enemy  about 
peace  Is  seen  as  a  yielding  of  ground. 

This  notion  is  pretty  far  afleld  from  re- 
ality, as  a  look  at  past  wars  and  their  peace- 
making aftermath  will  show.  Peace  is  sel- 
dom achieved  by  the  enemy's  unconditional 
surrender,  as  in  the  Nazis'  case  in  World  War 
n.  More  often  It  is  negotiated,  before  the 
enemy  is  thoroughly  aiuxihllated. 

The  Allies  allowed  Germany  to  negotiate 
peace  In  World  War  I  while  Oerman  soldiers 
were  still  on  P*rench  soil.  Even  in  World 
War  II  we  did  not  Insist  on  destroying  Japan's 
army  with  fire  and  shell.  The  Japs'  main 
force  was  still  largely  Intact  when  they  sued 
for  peace.  The  soldiers  still  occupied  much 
of  the  Astatic  land  they  had  conquered. 
They  surrendered  because  the  A-bomb,  devas 
tating  Incendiary  raids,  and  the  cutting  of 
overseas  supply  lines  made  ultimate  defeat 
unmistakably  clear. 

Negotiating  peace  rather  than  enforcing 
It  by  arms  does  not  inevitably  lead  to  ap- 
peasement. N^otlations  are  a  perfectly 
honorable  and  sensible  way  of  ending  a  war. 
If  the  other  fellow  has  had  enough,  what's 
wrong  with  letting  him  say  so? 

The  important  thing  Is  not  to  avoid  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy.  It  Is  winning  peace 
terms  which  secure  for  you  the  objectlTes  for 
which  you  undertook  the  war.  When  you 
fall  to  gain  those  goals,  when  you  let  the 
enemy  have  something  at  the  council  table 


which  you  have  d^ed  him  on  Hm  battle^ 
field,  then  negotutitm  does  Indeed  more 
toward  appeasement. 

nut  to  suggest  that  we  dare  not  negotiate 
with  an  enemy  for  fear  at  appeasing  him 
indicates  a  total  lack  of  oonfldenoe  in  our- 
selves as  skilled  negotiators. 

If  the  Chinese  Reds  want  peace  in  Korea 
on  our  terms,  there  Is  no  sound  reason  why 
we  should  not  negotiate.  Those  terms,  nat- 
urally, caimot  reward  the  Communists  In  the 
faintest  degree  for  the  aggression  they  have 
undertaken. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  talk  of  a  negotiated 
peace  may  in  the  end  prove  academic. 
Though  they  be  licked,  or  at  least  effectively 
stalemated,  the  Reds  may  never  want  to  con- 
cede defeat  by  suing  for  peace.  As  General 
Bradley  and  others  have  hinted,  they  may 
choose  simply  to  let  the  war  die  out  by  alow 
degrees,  with  no  formal  ceaae-flre  and  no 
negotiations.  That  would  be  one  way  of 
mlnlmlElng  their  failure  both  to  themselves 
and  to  those  they  are  trying  to  win  over  In 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Whether  It  be  this  or  a  formal  peace  bid, 
we  dont  have  to  shy  away  from  It  In  fear 
that  we  have  thus  appeased  the  Communists. 


AcconqilishmeBts  •£  the  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  ob 
Armed  Set  vices 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiiARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DZLAWABZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxcou  two  editorials,  appearing  to> 
day  in  Washington  newspapers,  relating 
to  the  work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johhson]  and  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  6.  1S51] 

COMPLACXNCT  AT  THE  PkNTAOOW 

That  unification  of  the  defense  agencies  is 
a  painfully  slow  process  is  Indicated  by  the 
caustic  report  of  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  on  Peitagon  laxities  leading 
to  our  desperate  shortage  of  tungsten. 
Summed  up,  the  criticized  situation  was  one 
In  which  one  defense  agency  developed  a  vital 
tungsten-consuming  program  without  the 
knowledge  of  another  agency  responsible  for 
stockpiling  the  strategic  metal.  Conse- 
quently, after  our  major  sources  of  tung- 
sten imports  In  the  Far  East  were  cut  off 
by  the  Onnmunlst  conquest  of  China  and 
guerrilla  Pghting  in  souUieaat  Asia,  the 
Korean  War  found  us  with  a  dangerously 
Inadequate  supply  of  the  steel-hardening 
metaL 

Senator  Ltndon  Jobmboh'b  group  used 
harsh  language  in  condemning  compla- 
cency at  the  Pentagon,  but  the  facts  dted 
in  the  report  justify  harsh  language.  "Here 
were  two  agencies — the  Mu&ltioiu  Bc»rd  and 
the  Army  Department,"  the  subcommittee 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Serrlces  Committee. 
"Bach  was  the  child  of  a  parent  organiisa- 
tlon — the  Nation's  Defense  Establishment. 
Each   had  an   important  defense  responsi- 


bility involTlng  a  vital  metal— tungsten. 
Bach  had  the  eleu-  obUgatioo  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  national  security.  Tet,  though 
both  were  housed  in  the  same  building,  tbeee 
two  agencies,  so  far  as  tungsten  problems 
were  concerned,  acted  as  though  they  hsd 
never  been  introduced.  They  might  as  well 
have  been  separated  by  impenetrable  barrters 
and  thousands  of  miles.  Instead  of  thin  par- 
titions and  a  few  steps  down  a  ooirldor," 

The  Inquiry  dteeloscd  that  the  Army 
launched  an  Important  new  armor-piercing 
shell  program  after  World  War  II  without 
checking  on  the  tungsten  supply  needed  for 
such  a  program.  The  project  called  for  large 
amounts  of  the  scarce  metal  In  shell  cores 
designed  to  penetrate  the  thickest  tanks  of 
an  enemy.  "And  yet."  said  the  sut)Commlt. 
tee.  "for  nearly  8  3rean  no  one — absolutely 
no  one — informed  the  Ignitions  Board  of 
the  amount  of  tungsten  required  for  the 
Army's  core  program  and  the  Board  made 
no  effort  to  find  out  about  it.  The  two  agen- 
cies seem  to  have  been  playing  'blind -man's 
buff.'  "  When  the  Army  finally,  late  In  1948, 
ofllciaUy  acquainted  the  Board  with  Its  heavy 
tun^ten  requirements,  the  BoaiYl  was 
"amassed"  and  alarmed.  For  Amerlra  did 
not  then,  nor  does  it  now,  have  enough 
tungsten  either  In  stockpUes  or  In  domestic 
mines  for  the  needs  of  the  new  program. 

Little  li.  to  be  gained  by  crying  over  past 
mistakes,  however.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed gratification  that  conditions  affect- 
ing the  Board  and  its  relations  with  other 
agencies  have  Improved.  The  important 
problem  now  la  to  conaerre  ezlsttng  stocks 
through  curtailment  of  nonessential  uses  of 
tungsten  and  to  seek  means  of  Increasing 
the  supply  of  tungsten  ore  from  domestic 
and  South  Amerl(»n  sources.  The  commit- 
tee suggested  research  on  shells  requiring 
less  timgsten,  glvliig  the  Federal  Government 
complete  control  of  all  imports  and  sale  of 
tungsten  and  plans  for  stimulating  foreign 
production  of  the  metal.  It  is  rather  late  to 
be  resorting  to  these  prudent  measures,  of 
course,  but  vigorous  action  now  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  team  concerned  may 
Irasen  the  dangers  caused  by  previous  over- 
sight. 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  New*  of  July 
6.  1061] 

TUWOSTBlf  BLUMIHSS 

Texas  Senator  Lthdoh  Jormbok'b  subcom- 
mittee, which  rides  herd  on  the  prepared  oass 
juogram,  reports  that  this  oountry  and  the 
free  world  are  up  against  an  almost  "desper- 
ate" shcatage  of  tungsten. 

It  asserts  that  there  has  been  inexcusable 
failure  to  stockpile  adequate  amounts  of 
this  extremely  hard  and  useful  metal — 
failure  for  which  It  blames  on  "bureaucratic 
blindness  and  complacency"  In  the  Army  and 
the  Mimltlons  Board. 

Tungsten  Is  vital  to  Industry  and  modem 
warfare.  It  hardeiu  the  cutting  edges  of 
machine  tools,  makes  Ught-bulb  filaments, 
goes  into  armor-plerdng  shells  and  ]et-plane 
engines,  serves  many  other  important  uses. 

The  United  States  produces  only  a  minor 
part  of  the  tungsten  it  needs,  and  that  at 
high  costs.  ICost  of  the  American  and  world 
supply  formerly  came  from  China  and  other 
Asiatic  areas,  now  under  Communist  control 
or  threat. 

The  Army  and  the  ICunlttons  Board  both 
are  under  the  Defense  Department.  Both 
have  headqtwrters  in  the  Pentagon.  Tet. 
the  Johnaon  suboommlttee  charges,  the 
Army  neglected  to  tell  the  Board  about  Its 
tunfgsten  needs,  the  Board  neglected  to  find 
out  about  them,  and  3  years  passed  while 
the  CommnntsU  eut  off  i»metleally  aU  our 
Asiatic  sources.  And  now,  "nothing  short 
of  a  miracle"  seems  likely  to  provide  enough 
tungsten  for  even  the  most  eeaentlal  pur- 
poses of  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
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Am  •  iMUlt.  tb»  cuteommlttc*  m7>,  Um  dc- 
ftoM  pragrun  az>d  our  enUrt  •oonomy  wUl 
te  bitrt.,  UMl  tlw  mlstakM  that  tuiir*  been 
BUMto  wlU  b*  dlflcult  to  correct. 

But  DO  mart  Ubm  aboiUd  be  lost  In  taking 
•ucb  steps  oe  ere  neceesery  to  ooriect  tbem. 
Tbeee.  eooordlnc  ^  ^^  subcommittee,  must 
iDduile  euttlBf  down  noneaaentlja  \uee  of 
tungsten:  building  up  the  Insdequste  stock- 
pile; devek>plng  snnor-plerdng  shells  that 
wUl  require  teas  tungsten;  oentrallElng  the 
OoTernment*s  buying  t(x  foreign  raw  ma- 
terlala.  and  deciding  prompUy  whether  to 
adopt  a  prooeas.  claimed  to  save  both  tung- 
sten and  time,  which  was  offered  to  thn 
Army  3  years  ago  but  Is  still  under  con- 
sideration. 


CkiJkag«t*48  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIDS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKIAHOMA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBSNTATIVES 
Fridav.  July  S.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  S.  Benaon.  president  of  Harding 
CoUege  at  Searcy.  Ark..  Ls  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  best- informed  plat- 
form (Motors  of  the  Middle  West.  He  Ls 
Intenaely  American  in  all  his  reasoning 
and  conclusions.  He  Is  in  popular  de- 
mand for  speaking  engagements,  and  I 
have  recently  read  with  much  interest 
his  article  appearing  in  the  June.  1951, 
Janie  of  the  Independent  Petrolexim 
AasociatioQ  of  America,  entitled  "Chal- 
lenge to  48  States." 

This  article  shows  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  Uazed  the  trail  that  should 
be  followed  by  other  states  and  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  are  beginning  to  think 
again  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
our  system  of  government,  that  they 
shouM  be  builded  from  the  bottom  up 
instead  of  from  the  top  down.  We 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  grants  in  aid  to  the  States  from  the 
Federal  Ooremment,  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Benson's  article,  are  paid  for  dearly  by 
the  States.  This  involves  the  unneces- 
sary expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money 
to  recruit,  organise,  and  maintain  the 
dangerous  bureaucracy  that  now  so  be- 
sets us. 

Let  us  read  Mr.  Benson's  article  and 
aee  where  we  am  headed.  It  is  truly  a 
challenge  to  48  States: 

CHAIXBtCE  TO  48  &!&' 


TIm  paopte  oS  Indiana  luive  started  some- 
thing that  could  conodvably  derelop  Into 
the  OMMt  important  dtlarn  action  of  this 
ea&tury.  Xa  a  IMl  "declaration  of  inde- 
faaSmaem,"  they've  asked  Ckmgrees  to  put  a 
■top  to  ao-eaUed  Pedaral  aid  of  all  kinds 
and  raatore  to  the  States  the  taxing  sources 
*thatnghtfuUy  balongtothem. "  The  action 
was  taken  <m  bahalf  oC  aU  Indiana  dtlaens 
hf  Xadlaaa's  Slghty-finb  Oeaeral  Assembly, 
of  the  enabling  cotwurrent  resolu- 
mt  to  the  governors  of  every  State 
With  regnts  that  stmUar   reaolutkms   be 


paopie  In  enough  States  should 
in    such    a    graia-roots 
and  should  tt  be  backed  up  by 
IsgWaltve  aetton.  the  Omwreas 
would  gtve  head.    There  osrtalnly  la  na«h- 
cr  fanciful  about  the  Indl- 
actlon.    The  Booelers  oon- 


t-^nd  that  If  Congress  could  be  moved  to  act 
on  their  full  request,  the  States  would  have 
no  difttculty  whatever  providing^ — and  Indeed 
Improving  and  expanding — all  eesentlal  serv- 
ices for  the  benefit  of  their  cltlrens  Official 
figures  from  Washington  seem  to  prove  tins 
contention. 

OHLT     DKIBBLE     RETTUMS 

Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  State  Rovert:- 
ment  and  the  people  of  Indiana  during  1950 
totaled  MO.969.791.  DurlnK  the  12  munth.s 
this  Federal  "benefit"  was  flowing  In  Indi- 
ana, the  people  of  Indiana  were  pHvlnt;  u* 
S973.000.obo  In  Federal  taxes  They  contend 
that  with  only  half  of  this,  or  »486  500  (XK). 
they  could  give  adequate  aid  to  the  Indiiui.i 
people  who  need  aid.  and  have  money  leit 
over  to  Improve  Indiana's  public  educ.ttijn. 
highway  system,  etc. 

"We  have  decided."  says  the  Indiana  Gen- 
eral Aseembly,  "that  there  is  no  such  thm^ 
as  Federal  aid.  We  know  there  is  no  wealth 
to  tax  that  Is  not  already  wltnm  the  bound- 
aries of  the  48  States.  So  we  propose  hence- 
forward to  tax  ourselves  and  take  care  >: 
ourselves."  Legislators  empha-sized  that  th*" 
Indiana  people  were  not  protestin?  rea.^on- 
able  taxes  to  maintain  the  Federal  G'lvcrn- 
ment  establishment,  natlon.'il  dcien.se  the 
Federal  courts,  and  other  needed  t;f)verr. men- 
tal services  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

ENCKOACHMENT    NOTED 

"Tte  people  of  Indiana,  '  the  message  to 
Congress  said,  "resent  the  encroachment  of 
the  Federal  Government  Into  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, highways,  employment,  agriculture, 
medicine,  banking,  welfare,  and  local  civic 
projects.  They  hold  that  those  activities  .ire 
the  responsibilities  of  the  States,  the  l.xal 
communities,  or  private  Individuals,  and  thut 
Federal  participation  In  these  fields,  b<Jth 
financial  and  managerial,  should  be  aban- 
doned throughout  this  Nation  of  ours  " 

The  Indiana  Legislature  observes  "The 
States,  deprived  of  their  sources  of  revenue 
to  perform  their  proper  functions,  become 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
grants-in-aid,  and  thus  they  become  slaves 
of  a  ^ardlan  whose  regulations  ai^d  controls 
they  cannot  resist."  The  political  philosophy 
underlying  the  Indiana  Legislature's  actiJii 
Is  that  of  local  self-government  and  local 
responsibility.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
American  system.  Should  it  be  lost  throufjh 
centralizing  of  oiir  Government,  our  freedom 
ultimately  would  be  lost  too — and  with  it 
otxr  prosperity  and  our  capability  to  progress. 


The  Defense  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF  ALAKAMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  the  defense  produc- 
tion program,  entitled  "Defense  Right- 
of-Way,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  July  5.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoto,  as  follows: 

(Ptom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July  5, 
19511 

DcrsMBS  RnHT-or-WAT 

Defense  Mobilization  Director  Wilsons 
second  quarterly  report  is  challenging  reird- 


Ing  for  Americans.  And  especially  for  those 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  pressure 
groups  now  .leeklng,  with  dangerously  favor- 
able    prospects,    to     undercut     the    defense 

protrriim 

It  discusses  the  progress  of  the  program 
in  the  last  3  months. 

But  It  is  much  more  urgent  reading  as  an 
outline  of  what  Is  yet  to  be  dene 

If  we  let  ourselves  be  softened  up  by  a 
K  irean  truce,  or  any  other  eplwxle  In  the 
tree  world  s  Struggle  against  Communist  en- 
gulf inent.  we  do  so  at  our  own   great   p<>rll. 

Our  defense  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  genuine  and  lasting  world  peace.  "  as 
Mr  Wilson  says  But  we  have  no  guaranty 
It  will  succeed,  even  If  we  carry  out  the 
present  blueprints  at  high  speed  and  In  com- 
plete  detail,   let   alone   slackening   our   pace. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  we'll  btiy  so  many 
K\ins  and  train  so  many  men.  Our  fighting 
.•it.'cii^th.  on  which  depends  ovir  ability  to 
discourage  and  defeat  the  Communist  mcn- 
acf  re.st.s.  as  Mr  Wilson  says,  on  the  "whole 
power  of  the  Nation  " 

And  that  whole  power  will  be  available 
(H-.iy  If  our  economic  strength  Is  stable  ar.d 
productive. 

In  normal  times,  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  militant 
free  enterpriser     But — 

"Under  present  conditions,"  he  says,  "a 
completely  free  economy  would  not  enable 
u.';  to  get  the  goods  we  need  for  defense  fast 
enough.  It  would  re.'ult  In  an  unfair  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  of  the  defense  effort 
among  our  people. 

It  would  result  In  an  unfair  distribution 
of  c  mmoditles  In  short  supply.  It  wotild 
cau.s^e  hardships  and  Inequities  many  times 
more  serious  than  those  created  by  controls.' 
So— 

"There  Is  no  room  for  patience  in  dealing 
wrh  the  man  or  the  group  whose  complaint 
Ls  simply  that  he  lost  his  opportunity  to  gain 
at  the  exf^ense  of  the  rest  of  the  country." 
So  far  we  merely  have  "laid  the  founda- 
tl  •!!  '  We  are  only  tooling  up.  We  have 
started,  but  we  have  not  gone  far.  We  need 
at  least  two  more  years  of  intensive  labor 
before  the  free  world  is  strong  enough  to 
niopt  any  attack. 

That's  our  predicament.  And  If  we  cut 
back  controls,  avoid  adequate  taxes  and 
W£i.ste  production  and  Government  money 
on  nonessentials,  inflation  surely  will  strike 
u.s  down. 

The  defense  program  has  the  right  of  way. 
Inflation,  which  the  pre&°nt  mood  of  Con- 
gress would  rubber  stamp,  can  sidetrack  it. 
We  can  lick  Communist  aggression  only  If 
we  stay  on  the  main  line. 


"United  States  Rail  Capacity,  Operation 
Far  Ahead  of  Russia" — Metzman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Col.  Gustav  Metzman,  from  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun  for  June 
27,  1951: 

"UNrriD     States  Rail  Capacttt,  Opb*tion 
Fas  Ahxao  or  Russia"— Mxtzman 

(By  Col.  Oustav  Metzman) 

One    evening    last    November,    a    sjeclal 

freight  train  102  cars  long  left  Schene  tady. 
NY,  and  highballed  westward. 
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On  the  other  side  of  tlw  world,  the  United 
Nations'  app>arently  oonciuslve  victory  over 
the  North  Koreans  was  being  turned  into  an 
alarming,  full-fledged  retreat  by  the  unex- 
pected interrention  of  hordes  of  Chinese 
Communist  troops. 

AU  lOa  cars  of  that  special  train  were 
Jammed  with  Army  sleeping  bags  for  the  un- 
foreseen Korean  winter  campaign— a  mili- 
tary situation  so  serious  that  a  forced  evac- 
uation of  Korea  seemed  to  be  unavoidable. 
Given  a  clear  track  and  puUed  by  a  4,500- 
borsepower  Dleael-electrlc  giant,  the  train 
sped  to  Joilet.  111.,  where  It  was  turned  over 
to  a  western  railroad  for  completion  of  Its 
dash  to  a  west  coast  port. 

The  New  Tork  Central  gathered  those  102 
cars,  sssembled  them  into  the  special  train 
and  had  them  on  their  way  within  a  day 
after  the  first  notification  from  the  United 
States  Army. 

Generally,  there  Is  more  notice,  but  this 
Is  typical  of  the  work  the  raUroads  are  quietly 
doing  every  day  for  the  Army  and  the  other 
military  nrvices,  as  weU  as  for  the  Innum- 
erable private  IndustrieB  whose  rearmament 
output  flows  to  the  services.  And  this  is  why 
a  Nation  which  Is  preparing  for  the  worst 
whUe  hoping  for  the  best  can  be  no  stronger 
than  Its  railroads. 

In  World  War  II,  United  States  raUroads 
teamed  together  to  carry  90  percent  of  the 
war  freight  and  87  percent  of  the  organ- 
ized mUlUry  travel  In  this  country.  In  this 
obviously  vital  role,  how  do  our  own  raU- 
roads compare  with  the  railroad  system  of 
Soviet  Russia? 

Prom  time  immemorial,  Russia's  worst 
bottleneck  has  been  transportation.  It  stUl 
is.  United  States  railroads,  with  their  effi- 
ciency constantly  whetted  by  spirited  com- 
petition can  and  do  vastly  outperlorm  the 
nationalized  Soviet  raU  system. 

The  Soviet's  raU  capacity  Is  estimated  at 
about  30,000,000,000  ton-mUes  a  year.  In 
contrast.  America's  railroads  moved  737,000,- 
000.000  ton-miles  in  wartime  1944.  and  have 
even  greater  capacity  today  because  oi  their 
extensive  postwar  Improvement  and  pre- 
paredness programs. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staflf,  testified  recently  that  trans- 
portation hM  always  been  one  of  Russia's 
weaknesses  In  the  Far  East,  the  fact  that 
she  has  only  one  raUroad  line. 

He  also  noted,  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
road has  been  double-tracked  to  Increase 
Its  capacity.  Even  so,  a  leading  Govern- 
ment transportation  authority  estimates 
that  Its  capacity  In  carrying  the  complete 
Russian  rail  load  to  the  Korean  area  Is 
1,000.000  tons  a  month. 

In  contrast,  the  New  York  Central  alone 
can   transport   about   20   times   that   much. 
But,    there    Isn't    the    slightest   room    for 
complacency. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  United 
States  railroads  have  placed  in  service  ap- 
proximately 370,000  new  freight  cars  and 
12,000  units  of  new  locomotive  power.  The 
cost  IB  about  »3,000,000,000. 

For  Improvements  to  their  fixed  plant — 
better  tracks  and  terminals,  shops  and  sig- 
nals, they  have  spent  another  >a,000.000.- 
000.  And  they  plan  to  spencl  this  year,  for 
Improvements  of  all  kinds,  another  914260,- 
000.000. 

These  programs  'were  financed  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree  from  wartime  earnings.  Un- 
fortunately, these  funds  have  been  drying 
up  because  the  industry  has  been  trapped 
In  a  succession  of  inflationary  spirals  during 
the  postwar  period. 

To  carry  on  Its  Improvements  to  meet 
America's  full  needs,  In  peace  or  In  war.  the 
Industry  urgently  requires  the  better  earn- 
ings which  wookl  result  from  mc«  ade- 
quate rates. 

It  has  another  urgent  need  which  must 
be  met  to  permit  them  to  do  tb»  )ob  which 
the  people  expect.    That  need  is  for  ample 


supplies  of  steel  and  other  materials  wtaleh 
the  railroads  must  have  both  to  replace  and 
repair  old  equipment  in  order  to  further 
expand  their  capacity. 


Doe*  Hutory  Repeat  Itself? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  CSLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
often  we  are  able  to  read  accounts  of  the 
happ-^nings  of  yesteryears  and  of  other 
generations,  and  they  read  as  if  they 
were  acts  of  the  happenings  of  today. 
They  soimd  like  current  events.  This 
prompts  us  to  ask  the  question:  *T)oes 
history  repeat  itself?" 

The  following  article  taken  from  Har- 
per's Weekly  of  October  10.  1857.  almost 
a  century  ago,  reads  almost  as  if  it 
might  be  a  clipping  from  a  current  Issue 
of  some  magazine.  Let  us  read,  ponder, 
and  wonder  how  often  history  may  re- 
peat itself.    The  article  follows: 

It  Is  a  gloomy  moment  of  history.  Not 
for  many  years — not  for  a  lifetime  of  most 
men  who  read  this — has  there  been  so  much 
grave  and  deep  appretwnslon;  never  has  the 
future  seemed  so  Incalculable.  In  our  own 
country  there  Is  apprehension  and  panic. 
In  France  the  political  caldron  boils  and 
seethes  with  uncertainty.  Russia  bangs  like 
a  cloud,  dark  and  alient,  upon  the  horizon 
of  Eurc^M.  while  all  the  energies,  resources, 
and  influence  of  the  British  Empire  are  sorely 
tried  and  are  yet  to  be  tried  more  sorely  in 
coping  with  the  vast  and  deadly  disturbed 
relations  in  China.  Of  our  own  troubles,  no 
one  can  see  the  end. 


Amendmeiit  of  Defense  Prodactioii  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACBtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKNTA"nVBS 

Friday,  July  6, 1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

JuLT  2,  1951. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobkack, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

llT  Dkab  Comgkesskan:  I  am  writing  to 
expreea  the  carefully  <  insldered  views  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  that  the 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
proposed  by  Congressman  Lucas  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  coUectlve  bargaining,  upaet 
the  wage  stabilization  pragram,  and  Inter- 
fere with  the  peaceful  aettlenMnt  of  labor 
disputes  affecting  the  defense  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  speelfle  proposals 
included  In  the  proposed  amendment  <H.  R. 
4552).  They  relate  to  the  eompoettlon  of 
the  Wi««  Stablllaatlafn  Bowd,  the  method  of 
■eleetkm  for  its  members,  and  the  Board'a 
powers  and  tonettona.  AU  of  Umm  propoMUa 
are  neither  deilrabla  xuv  ^ 


I  am  particularly  concamad  by  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  propoaad  amendmiant  would 
eliminate  a  fundamental  principle  guiding 
Government  haneOlng  of  ooUeetlve  bargain- 
ing Issues;  namely,  the  prtnetpie  of  a  taipar- 
Ute   board. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  require 
that  the  public  membeij  of  the  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board  "exceed  the  aggregate  of  the 
number  of  membeni"  repreetntlng  labor  and 
management.  ' 

I  can  only  conclude  that  the  supporters 
of  this  amendment  are  simply  not  familiar 
with  the  realistic  problems  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  wage  stabiliBatlon.  The  tri- 
partite principle  can  be  the  only  effective 
method  for  handling  wage  stabilisation  mat- 
ters. I  think  that  all  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned with  these  cueettons — labor  unions, 
management  officials,  Government  media- 
tors, and  anyone  familiar  with  coUectlve 
bargaining — agree  that  coUectlve  bargaining 
Is  the  democralc  way  to  settle  issues  in  dis- 
pute between  workers  and  employerw.  Even 
In  this  defense  perlc<l,  any  Government  In- 
tervention must  *)e  carefully  devised  to  re- 
tain the  value  of  ccdlective  bargaining. 

Both  workers  and  employers  now  find  tliat 
their  collective  bargelnlng  practices  are  re- 
stricted by  Gcvemment  intervention.  In  the 
form  of  a  wage  stabUlzation  program  ad- 
ministered by  a  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
Obviously,  this  boai-r"  has  been  and  wiU  be 
making  decisions  on  issues  which  previously 
had  been  settled  by  the  parties  directly 
concerned. 

If  this  program  Is  to  function  properly,  it 
must  command  the  respect  of  both  workers 
and  employers.  If  the  country  is  to  have 
continued  and  untnttrrupted  production, 
these  decisions  by  the  Wage  StaliUlsatlon 
Board  must  square  with  the  facts  and  reaU- 
titss  of  collective  bargaining.  The  decisions 
must  be  basically  acceptable  to  both  workers 
and  employers. 

This  can  only  be  done  If  workers  and  em- 
ployers are  given  the  respoiisibUlty  and 
authority  to  help  make  theae  wage  stabUlza- 
tion  decisions.  The  only  way  they  can  or 
WiU  have  confidence  in  the  board  is  M  they 
know  that  their  repreaentatlves  have  helped 
to  frame  board  policies  and  decisions.  This 
confidence  in  the  board  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  workers,  employers,  and  the  public 
have  an  equal  voice  In  the  determination 
of  these  lasuee. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  a  tripartite 
board  offers  many  practical  advantages  to 
the  conduct  of  a  wage  staMllsatlon  program. 
Experience  during  World  War  U  ahows  that 
the  existence  of  labor  and  management 
members  of  the  board  proved  :  elpftil  In  the 
following  ways:  Provided  the  public  mem- 
bers with  technical  knowledge  and  Infor- 
mation; made  poastble  practical  compro- 
mises to  meet  very  realistic  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining problems;  and  aUowed  the  public 
members  to  obtain  a  more  realistic  analysis 
of  union  and  management  views. 

I  have  discussed  this  one  particular  aspect 
of  the  proposed  amendment  becatise  in  our 
view  the  tripartite  principle  Is  the  very  cor- 
nerstone to  labor  acceptance  of  any  wsge 
stabilization  program. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  other  fea- 
tures to  the  Lucas  prc^Msal  which  we  find 
equally    objectionable.      It    would    tie    the 
hands  of  the  Board's  public  members  and 
make  It  exuemely  dMBcult  to  recruit  qt»ll- 
fled  persons  for  this  very  difficult  assignment. 
It  would  set  forth  a  very  arbitrary  method 
for  determining  lal»r  representation  on  the 
Boara.      By    confining    Jurisdiction    of    the 
Board  to  wage  stabUlzatton  matters.  It  would 
prevent  the  settlement  of  many  labor  dis- 
putea  vrtkleh  by  thalr  very  nature  have  to 
Ittdixls    both    wage    and    nonwage    Isanaa. 
yinally,  by  this  amendment  tlu  autbortty  a( 
tbs  Board  la  so  etrcsmaerllMd  that  It  woaU 
become  Uttle  more  than  a  subsidiary  agency 
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eanrlng  out  Uw  dJmrttTM  of  the  Economic 
Stablliutlon  AdmlnUtxator. 

fix  theac  many  re*«on«.  allow  me  to  re- 
quest that  you  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  tbe  House  of  Repreeentatlves  the 
many  dlflerent  ways  In  which  this  amend- 
ment win  cripple  the  wage  8tablU2atlon  pro- 
gram and  the  aettlement  of  labor  disputes 
In  this  national  defense  emergency. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Whliam  GaiMf . 

President,  American  Federttion  of  Labor. 

P.  S. — I  understand  that  th)s  amendment 
will  be  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education. 
Congreecman  BAaocK. 

W.  O. 


U  DoMcracy  New  to  tbe  SloTaks? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&f  ARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILUNOIS 

Of  TBI  SSKATZ  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
mdaw.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  AiKModlz  of  tbe  RKXtu  an  article 
entitled.  "Is  Democracy  New  to  the  Slo- 
vaks?" by  Blaise  Hospodar.  which  was 
published  In  the  newspaper  Slovak  v 
Amoike. 

Slovakia  Is  successfully  exerting  great 
energy  acainst  the  fortified  structure  of 
Russian  enslavement  in  a  great  and 
XK)ble  effort  to  release  the  traditionally 
free  cUture  of  Slovakia  from  the  fetters 
of  communism. 

Tbe  people  of  Slovakia,  living  in  the 
beauUful  western  Carpathians  and 
happily  pursuing  pastoral  occupationfi 
since  tbe  stxtb  century,  added  their  har> 
monies  to  tbe  symphony  of  world  peace 
and  tranquillity  until  the  falling  of  the 
tron  curtain  silenced  the  voice  of  Slo- 
vakia, took  fnxn  her  people  the  beauty 
of  tbelr  lives,  and  destroyed  the  hoi>; 
for  a  society  based  upon  belief  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  htmian  existence. 

Tbe  pecqde  of  tbe  United  States  and  of 
aB  tbe  free  states  of  the  world  abhor  the 
enslavement  of  these  once  free  and 
happy  people,  and  of  tbe  loss  to  Com- 
mimlst  Ruitia  of  the  resources  and 
products  at  this  great  area,  of  the  mines 
of  Branska,  Straonica.  azid  Kremnica. 
all  of  the  natural  markets,  the  Danube 
route  between  Bratislava  and  Parkan. 
and  tbe  beautiful  Slovaklan  music  which 
has  so  added  to  tbe  pleasure  of  the  free 
world. 

We  must  applaud  tbe  magnificent 
efforts  and  indomitable  courage  of  the 
Slovak  paopia  to  retom  Slovakia  to  the 
brotbertKXxLof  free  nations. 

nacre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

New  to  tks  Slovaks? 

(By  Blalw  Hoqiodar) 

hondrwl  jfn  sfo  th»  Palwtlzu)- 

af  CM— fea  wttnMWd  th« 

sail  Um  dMuracter  of  oar  anewtoca. 

son  A.  IX.  Um  famoas  Oracfe  ge»- 
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and  legal  adviser.  Procoptus  acrom;uinlPd 
his  master  through  the  whole  Gothic  cam- 
paign, lasting  from  536  to  552  A    D 

In  this  campaign.  Prtxroplus  saw  the  Slavs 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  saw  them  in  their 
own  terrain.  He  listened  to  their  emissaries 
to  the  victorious  Genera:  Belisarlus,  and  read 
the  reports  of  the  spies  describing  pvery 
detail  of  the  Inner  organizations  of  rhe  ap- 
posing Slavs.  In  a  clear,  strau^htlnrw  i:ci 
style.  Procoplus  wrote  down  his  own  experi- 
ences and  personal  observations,  reflecting 
upon  them  and  comparing  them  with  the 
conditions  existing  then  in  the  Bvzantine 
Empire.  He  wrote  about  the  Slavs  as 
follows: 

'"They  are  not  ruled  by  one  man  but  sii-e 
ancient  times  they  live  In  democracy  T!i:s 
Is  the  reason  why  they  always  discuss  lu 
common  the  pleasant  events  and  the  har- 
assing troubles  of  Importance  and  the  whole 
people  decide  upon  these  things'  (Hlstono, 
book  7.  ch.  14). 
What  Is  democracy? 

"America's  par  excellence  philosopher  " 
Locke  defined  It  as  the  cohesive  existence  of 
a  group  of  people,  "all  Independent  and 
equal."  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  lists  free  speech,  free  assembly,  and 
free  franchise  as  the  fundamental  rights  of 
every  citizen  of  this  democracy.  Procopius 
observed  the  same  thing  among  the  ancient 
Slavs.  "They  live  in  democracy,  discu.ss 
their  things  In  common,  and  the  whole  peo- 
ple decide  upon  these  things  "  Freedom. 
free  assembly  and  general  franchise  were  the 
Integral  part  of  our  ancestors'  life. 

Procoplus  wrote  more  about  our  ancestors. 
"They  believe  In  one  God,  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  universe.  They  live  in  humble  huts 
built  at  great  distances  from  each  other 
Their  life  la  very  hard  and  austere  They 
are  not  evil-minded  or  wicked  but  they 
preserve  the  utmost  honesty."  Procopuis 
involuntarily  paid  a  very  high  tribute  to  out 
ancestors  when  immediately  after  their  dem- 
ocratic qualities  of  Independence,  equality. 
and  civic  consciousness  he  recorded  the  deep 
faith  in  God,  hard  work,  and  honesty  of  the 
Slavs.  These  virtues  were  omitted  as  self- 
evident  from  both  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Procoplus  noticed  them  as  the  sine 
qua  non  basis  of  a  working  democracy. 

One  question  remains  to  be  answered.  I>3 
we  have  the  right  to  connect  Pr'icoplus  with 
the  present-day  Slovaks?  Do  we  have  the 
historical  proof  that  the  democracy  of  the 
sixth-century  Slavs — far  superior  to  the 
slave-holding,  colony-exploiting  demi.)criiry 
of  the  Greek  city-states — came  down  un- 
interruptedly from  Procoplus'  time  to  uur 
own  Slovak  generation?  Fortunately  we  do 
History  teaches  us  that  when  the  varlims 
Slavic  tribes  left  their  motherland  Polesie. 
they  carried  with  them  the  traditions,  habi's. 
and  experiences  of  their  forefathers.  It 
was  a  process  of  expansion  comparable  to 
the  westward  movement  of  the  frontier  of 
America."  writes  Frank  Nawak  in  his  Medie- 
val Slavdom  (New  York.  1930.  p  29).  When 
the  first  Slovaks  settled  on  the  southern 
slopes  and  valleys  of  the  Carpathian  MvUin- 
talns,  they  continued  to  live  the  same  life 
they  had  Uved  In  their  motherland.  They 
followed  the  sanae  religion  and.  displayed  the 
aame  honesty  and  Indtistrlousness  their 
parent!  practiced  in  Polesie.  On  the  pattern 
of  their  forefathers,  the  Slovaks  established 
In  tbelr  new  habitat  the  same  organizations 
as  those  in  Poleale.  "formed  by  small  group 
of  Tlllagea — aometimes  by  a  single  village — 
under  patriarchal  government.  There  could 
be  no  thoufcht  of  social  distinctions,  as  dlf- 
fersnees  of  rank  did  not  exist"  (Cambridge 
Ifedleral  Htetcny.  voL  2.  p,  431). 

Two  great  historic  events  of  tbe  first  mag 
nltudc    assisted    the    Slovaks    in    preserviiu: 
tlMtr  democracy   up   to    the   fvesent.     One 


wa.s   tlip   voluntary  acceptance  of   the  Cath- 
olic   religion   through   the   blessed   eff or «  of 
jst     Cyril    and    Methodlous.    apostles    of    our 
people        Heaven    could    not    have    glv  -n    a 
greater  gift  tn  any  nation.     The  conversion 
of    our    progenitors    to    western    Cathoi  cism 
g  IV    f.ne    Slovaks    all    the    benefits    inr     ,id- 
v.uit.ices  of  the  western  civilization;  ye.    vhis 
sum*'    Catholicism    safeguarded    the    SI  n-aks 
fr'  n,  thp  pitfalls  and  miseries  of  the  gn  wing 
;pvKl;ui.^ir.  of  western  Europe.    The  basl:  ally 
cietiMi  ratic     unlversaltsm     of     the     Ca  hollo 
rhi;r.h,    the    paternal    and    benevolent    cus- 
tiHllanship  of  the  Papacy  prevented  ou  ■  race 
fr)m  the  dangers  of  forming  a  Slovak  pyra- 
mid  i)f   despots,  prevented  our  people   from 
the  dubious  glory  of  giving  up  their  ancient 
d»>nv)cratic   freedom    for    classes,    rank;   and 
suppressive     privileges     (the     f ragmer  tarlly 
short   perlcxl  of   the  over-romanticized  three 
•kings'     notwithstanding).      The     Catholic 
church  preserved  our  ancient  tradltioi  s  and 
virtues,  and  alone  stood  fast  by  our    leople 
at    a    most    critical    time    when    the    tecond 
great  event  in  our  Nation's  history  occurred. 
Like    an    avalanche,    the    Hungarlar    con- 
queiU  of  the  Slovaks  came  In  the  tent  i  cen- 
tury.    It  buned  the  national  Indeper-dence. 
individual    freedom    and    elementary    public 
rights  of  the  Slovaks.     Gone  was  the  public 
assembly,  gone  was  the  participation  li  pub- 
lic affairs.    Still,  by  a  unique  historical  para- 
dox, this  catastrophic  avalanche  of  th;  Mag- 
yar conquest  is  responsible  for  the  fa^.-t  tnat 
for  the  last  thousand  years,  the  Slovalis  wore 
able  to  preserve  their  ethnic  Integration  aiid 
were  able  to  continue  their  Inherited  demo- 
cratic  way  of   life,   even   If   on   a   painfully 
restricted  scale  only. 

Under  the  Magyar  rule,  the  Slovaks  were 
all  equal — equal  in  servitude,  equal  lii  rank- 
less  scxrial  level.  In  this  low  politic  il  level 
the  Slovaks'  spirit  of  democracy  reined  as 
befnre.  Their  church-supporting  eslabllsh- 
ments.  their  family  organizations,  ru-al  and 
pastoral  activities.  dLscusslons  of  corimunal 
affairs,  the  selection  of  the  spokes; nen  to 
represent  the  Slovak  Interest  bef(  re  the 
Magyar  overlords  were  all  conducted  In  ac- 
curdiince  with  their  aiiclent  tradltlors.  One 
points  with  pride  to  the  unbreakable  spirit 
of  the  Slovaks  who  performed  the  d  itles  of 
a  slave  with  the  Inborn  dignity  of  a  f -eeman. 
Amid.st  the  most  painful  miseries  an  I  perse- 
cutions, the  Slovaks  adhered  to  their  ancient 
virtues  of  religion,  honesty,  and  de  nocracy 
with  the  complete  devotion  of  a  Christian 
martyr.  It  is.  indeed,  a  unique  historical 
par.idox  that  the  suppressive  Hi  ngarian 
regime  lasting  for  1.000  years  Is  responsible 
for  the  happy  fact  that  through  Imn  Igration 
thp  ancient  Slovak  love  of  democracy  blos- 
Eoms  again  in  its  pristine  form  here  In 
America,  in  the  citizens  of  Slovak  descent. 
It  will  reappear  soon  In  Its  full  beauty  in 
the  Slovak  land  also,  when  the  v.ctorious 
armies  of  the  United  Nations  have  Iberated 
that  long-BufTerlng  country. 

Is  democracy  new  to  the  Slovaks' 
Let  us  read  Procoplus  again:  "C  od-fear- 
Int:  honest  people,  raising  their  cattle,  liv- 
ing a  hard,  strenuous  life,  building  their 
humble  homes  far  apart  from  each  other." 
Those  of  us  who  have  traveled  In  the  an- 
cestral land  of  our  forefathers,  hav;  we  not 
seen  the  same  deep  religion,  honi  sty,  and 
h.ird  existence  of  the  people?  Hav;  we  not 
seen  the  scattered  villages  and  huml  le  homes 
built  far  apart  from  each  other  In  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  hillsides  of  Slovakia?  The 
stalwfu-t  desire  of  the  Slovaks  for  freedom 
and  democracy,  their  love  of  Indej endence, 
equ.ility,  and  human  rights,  are  the  r  not  the 
same  virtues  of  which  Procoplus  8p<;ke?  One 
can  understand  now  why  that  great  Catholic 
churchman  and  outstanding  flgurs  In  the 
Slovak  renaissance.  Cardinal  Rudnay  ex- 
claimed: I  am  a  Slovak;  and  even  if  I  were 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  I  would 
remain  a  Slovak." 
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Why  Korea  It  Iiaportaat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  an  editorial  from  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  of  FYiday,  June  29. 
1951.  I  tiilnk  this  editorial  defines  more 
succinctly  than  anything  I  have  read 
why  Korea  is  important.  It  follows; 
•Wht  Korea  Ib  Impobtakt 
"I  hate  this  war,  I  hate  the  mud,  the  heat 
contrastmg  with  cold,  the  rain,  the  utter 
physical  exhaustion  that  comes  from  a  short 
march  over  this  geographical  mlacarrlage 
called  'terrain,'  but.  above  all,  I  hate  the 
slaughter  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  war. 
"Despite  everything,  I  am  convinced  that 
th:.s  struggle  Is  necessary.  Our  one  hope  is 
that  this  is  the  dirty  Uttle  war  that  will 
prevent  world  war  III.  After  the  terrific 
losses  we  have  Inflicted  on  the  Chinese, 
btaliu  will  think  twice  before  tossing  the 
dice  in  the  biggest  gamble  of  all;  however. 
if  world  war  III  does  come,  at  least  we  will 
be  well  along  the  road  to  national  prepared- 
ness— all  thanks  to  Korea.  In  the  annals  of 
hLstcry  the  sacrifices  made  right  here  will 
some  day  come  to  represent  our  salvation 
from  communism. 

"As  Patrick  Henry  once  cried.  'Is  life  so 
sweet  or  peace  so  dear  as  to  be  bought  for 
the  price  of  slavery?'  The  answer  was  then 
and  Is  now,  'No.'  Prom  the  terrible  episodes 
I  have  witnessed  and  heard  about  diirlng  my 
short  stay  in  Korea,  I  can  say  with  certainty 
that  communism  represents  a  cancerous  evil 
that  must  be  cut  out  wherever  It  appears. 

"So  In  my  own  way  I  am  proud  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  marines  who  crouch  In 
their  fox  holes,  advance  over  these  hills,  fight, 
die.  and  do  everything  within  their  capability 
to  teach  the  enemy  that  their  way  of  life,  and 
all  its  concomitant  filth,  shall  never  be  pro- 
jected upon  the  country  we  love  and  have 
learned  to  appreciate  tenfold  more."  (Ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  written  by  Second  Lt. 
William  F.  Donahey,  grandson  of  the  late 
Senator  Vic  Donahey.  It  was  inspired  by 
an  editorial  which  appeared  May  29  In  the 
Plain  Dealer,  under  the  title  "Korea  May 
Save  Our  Skins.") 


The  St.  LawTCBce  Seaway  aid  Power 
Project  Has  Danled  the  Imafiiutioas 
o(  Its  Entfaasiasts  for  Oyer  50  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JAKIES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNNBTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ihe 
perennial  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
is  as  usual  before  Congress  and  Its  ad- 
vocates are  again  being  hard-pressed  to 
justify  its  construction. 

An  editorial  from  the  June  23.  1951, 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Is  a  timely  discussion  of  the  proposed 
international  ditch  that  is  recognised  as 


economic  monstrosity  and  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  economy  of  this 
Nation. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Skawat  Oncz  Moki 
The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  which 
has  dasKled  the  Imaglnatlona  of  1;«  enthusi- 
asts for  half  a  century  or  more  has  been 
under  more  active  agitation  this  year  than 
for  some  time  past.  Through  the  winter  and 
spring  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  subject, 
culminating  In  a  fine  ccngressicnal  Junket 
down  the  great  valley.  Governor  Dewey  has 
not  wavered  In  his  demand  for  Imnoediate 
development  of  the  power  featuies  through 
State  action;  while  the  President  has  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  all  or  none — seaway  as 
well  as  power  development,  through  Federal 
action — thus  pleasing  the  Great  Lakes  com- 
munities but  also  subjecting  the  whole  plan 
to  the  determined  opposition  oi  New  York 
Cltv  and  other  coastal  interests. 

To  New  York  City  the  navigaiion  feature 
has  always  looked  Ilka  a  proposa.  for  spend- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  Federal  money,  very 
largely  contributed  by  the  city'i  taxpayer*, 
on  a  scheme  which  would  undermine  essen- 
tial foundations  of  the  city's  jirosperity  if 
It  succeeded  and  would  be  a  vast  economic 
waste  if  it  faUed.  Decades  of  dispute  have 
never  produced  any  really  convincing  esti- 
mate of  what  the  economic  effeits  would  be 
under  any  given  conditions,  and  ;n  the  mean- 
time changing  conditions  have  changed  the 
arguments  again  and  again.  Once  they  were 
based  mainly  on  the  grain  trace,  when  the 
price  of  wheat  at  Liverpool  dominated  the 
market:  In  two  wars  "defense"  i?as  the  great  ' 
talking -point;  more  recently,  access  to  Lab- 
rador Iron  ore,  as  a  substitate  for  the 
diminishing  Lake  Superior  supp  ies.  has  been 
a  prominent  point  in  the  argiiment. 

"Defense."    however,    cuts    several    way*. 
Rearmament  unquestionably  Intensifies  the 
need  for  both  power  and  iron  oi  e,  but  makes 
It  more  difficult  to  divert  men  f.nd  materials 
to  a  project  which  could  not  alfect  the  sup- 
plies of  either  for  some  years.     Meanwhile, 
the  development  of  promising  new  Iron  ore 
supplies  in  Ontario  has  undercut  the  argu- 
ment based  on  Labrador  iron;   while  the  de- 
velopment of  ncv  forms  of  war:  are  has  made 
it    very  doubtful  whether  a   transportation 
system  dependent  on  vulnerable  dams  and 
locks  and  exposed  for  much  of  Its  length  to 
submarine  attack  would  be  ary  great  addi- 
tion to  our  defemive  strength.    The  current 
revival  of  the  endless  controversy  has  so  far 
done  little  to  strengthen  the   case  for  the 
seaway,  or  to  overthrow  Govjrnor  Dewey's 
stand    for    the    power    development    alone. 
There  exists  one  high-level  national  agency, 
the     National     Security     Resources     Board, 
which  in  theory  ought  to  be  able  to  cast  up 
a  complete  accounting  and  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  what  course,  under  a.l  present  cir- 
cumstances, represents  the  best  utilization 
of   our  reacuroes.     But   whether   NSRB,   at 
the  moment  without  even  e   chairman,  la 
really  capable  of  such  a  task  Li  perhaps  open 
to  doubt. 


American  Policy  n  the  Far  East 


in  the  Recokb.  I  am  Including  herewith  ft 
letter  I  have  received  recently  from  Mr. 
Ho'srard  Anderson,  Station  WMT,  at 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.  I  know  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  Interested  in  the 
very  intensting  infonnation  of  the  re- 
turns received  by  that  station  in  response 
to  the  informal  survey  conducted  by 
them  regartHng  the  foreign  policies  of 
General  MacArthur  and  President  Tru- 
man.    Mr.  Anderson's  letter  follows; 

Hon.  Thomas  Maitiw. 

House  o;  Representatives, 

Washinffton,  D   C. 

Deak  Sra  During  the  last  week  In  May.  I 
asked  listeners  to  my  8  o'clock  news  to  tell 
me  what  they  felt  about  a  very  Important 
and  controversial  issue  ixxlay.  I  requested 
a  post  card  reply  to  this  question;  "Who*;* 
Far  East  policy  do  you  feel  best  serves  our 
country  today.  General  MacArthur's  or  the 
Truman  administration  policy?"  I  Btreg*ed 
that  I  was  interested  only  in  an  opinion  on 
policy,  not  personalities. 

Here  are  the  results  of  that  Informal  sur- 
vey; Of  the  2,169  repUes  from  61  counties  in 
Iowa.  Illinois.  Mlnneeota.  Wisconsin,  and 
Missouri.  1,743  were  In  favor  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  foreign  policy.  436  for  the  adminis- 
tration policy.  That's  better  than  4-to-l 
majority. 

I  fee',  we  received  aa  acciirate  a  sampling  of 
opinion  as  such  a  method  would  allow.  We 
asked  each  listener  to  aend  In  one  card  only 
and  to  put  his  name  and  address  on  the 
card.  This  was  In  order  to  prevent  ballot- 
box  jamming. 

Regardless  of  the  complete  accuracy  of 
this  survey,  it  Is  an  excellent  Indication  ttiat 
the  people  back  home  are  vitally  tn  tens  ted 
in  what  you  people  in  Washington  ar« 
doing — the  policies  you  are  forming  In  the 
Interests  of  our  country. 
Sincerely, 

HOWARS  AwDCTUOIf, 

WMT  News  Center, 
Ckbai  HAPms.  Iowa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  RIARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VXS 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.    Mr.  Sp«*eT, 

under  permission  to  extenij  my  remarks 


We  Went  Into  Korea  WMli  Salvafe^ 
Jonk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  c^tsroMifik 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  interesting 
article  by  Jim  Lucas  recalls  to  my  mind 
a  visit  I  made  to  the  Benicia  Arsenal 
back  in  1947.  At  this  arsenal  I  saw 
thousands  of  tons  of  surplus  war  ma- 
terials which  were  being  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Pacific  islands. 
I  asked  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
operation  what  sort  of  material  was  be- 
ing received  and  he  said : 

We  have  received  everything  but  a  dead 
Jap  and  I  expect  to  Ood  one  lu  the  next 
crate  we  open. 

I  asked  him  how  much  of  the  surplujs 
material  could  be  used  over  again  aud 
he  informed  me  that  almost  all  of  U 
could  be  rehabilitated  and  used  U  It 
could  be  properly  klentified.  However 
he  added  t;hat  millions  and  milUona  ol 
dollars  worth  of  surplus  material  would 
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be  sold  for  Junk  because  tt  could  not  b<i 
properly  Identified.  This  reemphasizes 
the  need  for  a  single  supply  caUlog  to 
be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
approved  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
97  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  program  now  being 
followed  by  the  Munitions  Board  Cata- 
loging Agency  will  never  provide  a  single 
supply  catalog,  where  every  item  of  sup- 
ply is  designated  by  one  description  and 
one  number  only. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  give  con- 
sideration to  H.  R.  1033  which  I  intro- 
duced in  January  of  this  year. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follow;?: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  5, 

1»51 1 

Now  It  Can  Bi  Told 

(By  Jim  O.  Lucas) 

wx  wnrr  nrro  koua  with  salvaged  jxth-k. 

(Non. — One  of  the  most  dramatic  stories 
of  the  Korean  war — untold  until  row — is 
how  we  dug  down  In  our  Pacific  Junk  heap 
to  llnd  w«apona  with  which  to  beat  back 
the  Commimlat  challenge.  While  prepara- 
tlona  are  being  made  for  ceaae-flre  negotia- 
tions. Jim  Lucas,  Scrlppa-Howard  war  cor- 
respondent. Tlalted  a  salvage  arsenal  In 
Japan  and  tells  here  how  we  stUl  are  turn- 
ing out  tanks,  guns,  and  other  equipment. 
Those  arsenals  are  working  today,  just  as 
we  r*"  be  sure  CSommunlst  arsenals  are  work- 
iDf  today  m  China.  Manchuria,  and  Rvissla.) 

Offamo,  Jatan.  July  5. — Each  truck  in  the 
mile-long  convoy  seemed  new.  You'd  never 
have  guessed  they  had  been  5  years — since 
VJ-day — In  the  steaming  Jungles  of  the 
South  PacUlc. 

We  followed  the  convoy  to  Its  destination, 
an  old  Japanese  race  track.  The  big  trucks 
were  quickly  lost  In  the  crowd.  Everywhere 
you  saw  trucks,  tanks,  jeeps,  and  artillery. 
Each  had  been  salvaged  from  a  dump  heap. 
Each  had  been  hauled  from  the  Jungles  of 
the  Solomons,  the  swampe  of  New  Giilnea. 
or  the  forgotten  batUeflelds  of  Tlnlan.  Sal- 
p^.  Iwo  Jlma,  or  Okinawa.  In  our  haste  to 
demobUiae  after  World  War  II  we  had  Just 
walked  off  and  left  bUllons  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  to  rust. 

LOOBLXD  ASOUKD 

It  wasDt  until  late  IMd  that  anyone  got 
Interested  In  that  mat*rlel.  Then  Brig.  Gen. 
T7rfoan  Hlblo,  General  MacArthur's  ordrance 
man.  started  k<Alng  around.  With  Japa- 
neae-manned  ships  he  began  hauling  In  the 
stuff  we  left  behind.  Eventually  he  had 
97.000  Jeeps  and  about  half  that  many  guns. 

▲  vast  salvage  program  was  started  June 
25,  19S0.  by  coincidence  the  same  day  the 
Beds  started  the  Korean  war. 

The  war  supplied  a  reason  for  speed  In  the 
salvage  operation.  We  dldnt  have  at  home 
the  things  we  needed  in  Korea.  And  they 
couldnt  be  manufactured  quickly  and  takcm 
7.000  miles  to  the  ftont.  So  we  turned  to 
the  salvage  diimpa.  And  we  got  the  weapons. 
at  course,  everybody  knows  that  now.  But 
what  lant  generally  known  is  that  we  got 
them  fr«sn  the  junk  heaps  of  the  Jungles. 
rv.w  know,  for  Instance,  that  we  bn^e  out 
of  the  Puaaa  perimeter  with  reclaimed  Jvmk. 
If  we  had  waited  to  get  the  stuff  from  home, 
we  might  rtill  be  there — if  we  were  lucky. 

Bart's  wbat  we  have  salvaged: 

Forty-nine  thousand  Jeeps  and  truclts 
(that's  ta  pareent  of  those  we  used  In  Ko- 
rea) :  4»  pareent  <a  the  tanks,  83  percent  of 
the  aniMrad  cars  and  other  combat  vehicles. 
7B  pwerat  af  the  artillery,  64  percent  of  the 
precialoa  tastramenta.  and  SO  percent  of  the 
iBtBBtrf  waapona— rifles,  machine  guns, 
carMnw,  ■kortars  and  knives — the  things 
that  OI  Joe  needs  to  stay  alive. 


ISN'T    CAST 

It  hasn't  been  easy  It  involved  traSnlr.a; 
Japanese  to  work  on  ai;.spmbly  lines.  J.i^h- 
nese  hate  to  work  at  benches.  They  prefer 
to  squat  on  the  fliXJr.  When  we  firs:  >niii' 
them  workbenches,  they  cUmtaed  up  ;i:.d 
squatted  on  them.  Japane-e  dcn't  pull  a 
wrench.  They  push  It  Fur  a  lung  time 
they  refused  to  hold  hammers  by  the  han- 
dles. They  grabbed  the  head  and  pounded 
with  It  like  a  r(»ck. 

Today  they  are  working  sm^othiy  with  our 
methods.  Hundreds  of  women  sit  bt-.side 
slow-moving  rubber  belt.s  Each  woman  is 
trained  to  spot  one  particuLir  kind  of  bolt. 
pick  up  all  she  sees  and  dep<  sit  them  In 
bins.  The  belts  are  clean  v.'hen  they  reuch 
the  end  of  the  line. 

No  one  can  say  how  much  monev  we've 
saved.  We  retautlt  Jeeps  worth  $.2,039  for 
$783.  That's  everything.  Including  the  sal- 
ary of  the  general  In  charge  'We  rebuilt 
»6.300  trucks  fcr  $1,600.  We  get  a  $4,ijOO 
truck  for  $1,200. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  dlscovenrs  w  i. 
that  tires  on  iieavy  trucks  which  had  sat 
Idle  in  swamps  for  five  years  were  still  us- 
able. We  salvaged  Jeep  tires  for  about  $5 
apiece.  The  operation  reclaimed  an  aver- 
age of  16.000  tires  and  16.400  tubes  each 
month. 

BUMPEK    TO    BrMPEK 

You  can  stand  here  and  wa*ch  old  wrecks 
brought  In  by  barge  from  Toklo  Bay, 
Bumper  to  bumper  they  cover  an  entire  old 
Japanese  airfield.  You  can  see  them  dis- 
mantled then  each  piu-t  cleaned,  packed, 
painted  and  labeled.  And  finally  v-u  caii 
.  watch  them  come  off  the  assembly  iui^'s. 
I  counted  &4  today. 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerson  Helss,  of  Washington. 
who  runs  the  operation,  says  the  tanks  we've 
salvaged  would  cost  half  a  billion  dollars  at 
today's  prices.  And  when  you  count  the 
Jeeps,  trucks,  artillery,  radios  and  "thtr 
things  It  would  amount  well  Into  the  bil- 
lions. The  operation  costs  $10,000,000  a 
month. 


Steps  in  tlie  Drafting  and  Passage  of  a 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday,  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
undoubtedly  hundreds  of  people  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record  who  do 
not  appreciate  the  work  behind  the 
scenes.  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Haney.  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  Inc.,  has  written  a 
splendid  article  that  I  feel  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  Members  but  to 
those  regular  readers  of  the  Record. 
The  article  appears  below: 
[Prom  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal  of  July   1, 

19511 
Months  or  Work  by  Senators  and  RiPRr- 

SUTTATTVIS    REQUIREO   TO    TURN    A    BILL    I.NI  i 

Onx    or    Nations    Laws — DRArr    Measire 

UNDEaWBNT     MaNT     CHANQKa     WHILE     RLN- 
MIMO    CONCBESS    GAUNTLET 

(By  Thomas  S  Haney) 
Washtmoton.— It  was  the  last  big  step. 
President  Truman  picked  up  his  pen  Smil- 
ing at  the  group  assembled  In  his  ofBce  he 
acratched  his  name  on  the  document  befire 
him.  I 


A'   once  the  revised  draft  regulat  ons  be- 

ciint'  the  law  of  the  land. 

Hut  there  Is  more  to  the  story  th.  n  a  few 
.-i-.v^tt.  and  simple  strokes  of  the  Pre  Identlal 
1,  ...il  Six  niinihs'  work  preceded  tnat  mo- 
ij.f;.' 

Si.x  n-.oiuhs  during  which  the  i  liiids  of 
hundreds  <>t  men  and  women  wrestled  with 
the  problem  ■  t  what  the  Nation  mght  to 
do  with  Its  young  manhood  du  Ing  the 
half-peace  and  half-war  period  ah<  ad. 

Six  months  that  produced  mi  lions  of 
words  in  a  debate  engaged  In  by  ot  ler  hun- 
dreds with  every  slude  of  opln:  on  from 
violently  pro  to  angrily  antl. 
That  l-s  the  American  way. 
The  st(,ry  started  last  January  ihen  the 
E.-'hty-second  Congress  took  office  The  old 
draft  law  was  due  to  expire  in  Jun:.  Doing 
something  ab-nit  it  was  one  of  th  ■  Elghty- 
sec(.ind's    first    big   jobs. 

Should  the  old  law  be  allowed  to  lie?  Was 
it  to  be  replaced?  Extended?  Changed  by 
amendmentis  I  ?  What?  The  the  i-current 
Korean  war  situation  provided  an  answer. 

Things  were  not  going  well  o'er  there. 
The  reeling  of  many  in  Congress  w:  s  the  law 
not  only  should  be  kept  In  force  lut  tight- 
ened up 

Bv  Informal  agreement  Membe-s  of  the 
."Senate  decided  to  make  the  draft  the  sub- 
ject if  the  first  bill  Intnxluced  li  the  new 
sessi m.  The  measure  was  put  In  t.ie  hopper 
Janu.iry  8 

Offering  it  was  the  chairman  ol  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  Senator 
Russell,  Georgia  Democrat,  acting  for  him- 
self and  11  fellow  lawmakers. 

The  oriKinal  measure  announced  In  its  title 
tiuit  it.s  ;3urpose  was  Ui  "provide  f o  ■  the  com- 
ni'ti  defense  by  establishing  a  universal 
train  ma  program." 

Iiomediately  on  Introduction  tl  e  bill  was 
r^!<Tred  by  the  full  Senate  to  the  Armed 
.s.-rvices  Committee  for  study  and  subse- 
c;-if:it  c.jrrection,  revision,  even  d'  ath  If  the 
I    :;.;nittee  should  so  decide. 

C.-.iirman  Russell  pa.ssed  the  till  in  turn 
t  )  i  .-,ubcommittee  under  Senator  Johnson, 
Tf.x.is  Democrat.  Public  hearings  began  on 
J:i:'.     lU. 

M>'an while,  somewhat  similar  wheels  were 
tii:'..mtr  In  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
ti..'      tiier   end   of    the   Capitol  Bu  Idlng. 

Th-  draft  bin  presented  to  that  body  was 
sponsored  by  Representitive  Vin<-on.  also  a 
Of.  Ti^ia  Dt'mocrat  and  chairman  of  the 
H    u.-^e  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Bills  are  numbered  consecutive  y  as  they 
are  introduced.  'Vinson's  measur?  was  No. 
1752. 

The  House  received  It  January  1*.  ordered 
the  bill  printed  and  referred  It  to  the  Armed 
Services  CuninUttee  lor  action. 

The  Senate  subcommitiee  spent  15  days 
hearing  145  witnesses.  In  additi  in  it  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  other  written  statements 
covering  every  phase  of  manpower  question. 
Some  opposed  all  or  parts  of  he  draft 
measure  on  grounds  religious,  po  itical,  or 
ideological.  Many  disagreed  with  parts  of  the 
proposal  Some  were  for  even  stronger 
measures. 

All  the  testimony  was  printed  In  i  volume 
containing  1.243  botjk-slzed  paites.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  Armed  Servl  es  Ci.m.- 
mlttee  was  busy  i<iking  another  169  pages 
of  its  own 

In  the  middle  of  the  Senate  hea  Incs  the 
Defense  Department  called  for  a  difterent 
approach  to  manpower  problems,  jn  other 
th.Ki  the  solution  proposed  in  ItussELi  s 
orit'innl  Senate  bill  No.  1. 

Senator  Johnson  complied,  in' reducing 
amendments  to  S  1  that  contained  all  the 
suggested  changes.  Two  days,  February  8 
and  9  his  subcommittee  s[ient  in  c  osed  ses- 
si    ,i  (.lisciisslng  tiic  matter. 
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On  February  13  the  subcommittee  made 
Its  formal  report  U)  the  full  committee.  The 
full  Armed  Servicee  Committee  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  report  at  a  meeting  the  next 
day.  A  week  later  the  full  committee  sent 
the  bill  to  the  floor  with  certain  amendmenta. 
That   was   February   21. 

Six  days  after  that,  February  27.  debate 
started  on  the  Senate  floor.  A  niunber  of 
Senators  promptly  announced  they  wanted 
si  me  changes  made.  They  said  they  would 
ofTer  amendmenta  at  the  proper  time.  Sen- 
ator Morse  (Republican,  Oregon)  alone  pro- 
posed five  amendments. 

Each  of  the  dozen  additional  ones  were 
considered  and  voted  on  separately.  Filially 
the  bin  with  all  successful  amendments 
came  up  for  a  final  vote  March  8.  It  pasjied 
79  to  5. 

While  all  this  was  happening,  men  and 
women  of  the  House  were  far  from  Idle. 

Vinson  also  was  asked  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  change  his  flrst  bill.  He  did 
with  a  brand  new  measure  numbered  2811 
and  introduced  on  February  22. 

His  committee,  meantime,  spent  11  days 
hearing  arguments  from  all  sides  and  going, 
as  Johnson  s  group  had,  into  such  man- 
pi  wer  questions  as  the  effect  of  the  draft 
on  the  Nation's  industrial  machine. 

At  an  executive  meeting  on  Income-tax 
day.  March  15,  the  House  committee  decided 
to  abandon  its  own  bill  and  report  favorably 
on  the  Senate  measure,  the  two  bills  being 
almost  tlie  same.     This  was  done. 

The  next  hurdle  was  the  powerful  House 
Rules  Committee,  the  trafflc  cop  group 
which  decides  the  legislation  that  can  come 
out  on  the  floor  for  action.  Carefully  Vin- 
son steered  the  bill  through  rules.  The 
measure  hit  the  floor. 

In  a  week  of  debate  that  followed.  House 
Members  got  their  chance  to  propose  amend- 
ments which,  like  those  In  the  Senate,  ■were 
argued  and  voted  on  separately.  At  length 
the  House  cleared  the  measure  with  a  372-44 

vote. 

But  K  wasnt  ready  for  the  President's  sig- 
nature yet. 

While  the  bills  had  started  out  approxi- 
mately the  same,  each  had  been  changed 
considerably  by  the  amendments  In  the  two 
committees  and  from  the  floor  deliberations. 
A  House-Senate  conference  was  called  to 
straighten  cut   the  differences. 

Ranking  members  of  the  two  committees 
were  named  conferees.  They  began  In  late 
April  a  series  of  meetings  which  continued 
for  more  than  a  month,  trying  to  make  the 
two  bills  match. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  one  provision, 
the  House  measure  quite  another.  Back 
and  forth  the  conferees  traded  points  until 
they  had  complete  agreement  May  28  on  a 
single  bill. 

With  a  report  on  how  they  had  acted  and 
why,  they  w«nt  back  to  their  respective 
todies.  Unanimously  the  Senate  accepted 
the  conference  report  June  1.  The  House 
followed  suit  a  week  later. 

Mainly  the  now-agreed-to  proposal  lowered 
by  6  months  the  age  at  which  youths  could 
be  taken  Into  the  service.  It  provided  for 
but  delayed  the  day  of  universal  military 
training. 

The  final  title  of  the  bill:  "To  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  permit  the  more  effec- 
tive utilization  of  manjwwer  resources  of 
the  United  States  by  authorizing  universal 
military  training." 

Vinson  said,  as  the  House  acted,  that  It 
was  the  strongest  bill  Congress  wotild  accept 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Truman's  signature  made  the  hill 
law— P'ibllc  Law  No.  51.  The  designation 
came  from  the  National  Archives  CfB:e  which 
sees  tliat  new  laws  go  on  the  statute  books 


In  proper  order  and  that  ttie  cslglnala  are 
filed  and  stored  ccorectly. 

The    office   haa    to   be   extremely   careful. 
Printing  a  mistake  In  a  ne^r  law  has  been 

held  by  the  courts  to  mean  that  tts  statute 
actually    contained    the    secr.on    with    the 

error. 


Famer*  aad  tk«  B«ef  RoB-Back 


Ckalleji|[e  to  ABcricaas 


EXTENSION  OF  R  SMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLABOIU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  appeai-s  in  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla,,  in 
the  issue  of  July  2.  1951,  (?ntitled  "Chal- 
lenge to  Americans": 

Chaluengz  to  AmaiCANB 

Worthy  of  constant  reiteration  Is  the  fa- 
miliar observation  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  "Law 
enforcement  Is  only  as  effective  as  the  cltl- 
Bens  demand."  That  ohser-vatlon  presents  a 
sharp  challenge  to  a  citizenship  that  pro- 
fesses deep  concern  over  the  widespread 
prevalence  of  crime  and  the  frequent  revela- 
tion of  crime  In  even  the  highest  official 
circles. 

And  while  the  country  Is  pondering  the 
Hoover  obeervatlon  It  shouM  give  sober  con- 
sideration to  the  declaratlor.  of  Senator  Pul- 
BxiGHT  that  crime  in  official  circles  Is  leas 
alarming  than  the  tendency  of  the  public  to 
condone  It.  Crime  In  high  jilaces  Is  not  uni- 
versally condemned.  Thers  are  many  who 
are  Indifferent  to  its  manlf Citation,  and  there 
are  all  too  many  who  even  wmdone  tt. 

Moreover,  the  country  sliould  give  grave 
consideration  to  a  recent  observation  by 
Douglas  MacArthirr.  When  asked  what  In 
America  Impre^ed  him  meet  on  his  recent 
return  to  the  country  after  a  14  years'  ab- 
sence, he  replied.  In  substence,  "The  coun- 
try's amaslng  Industrial  expansion  and  the 
marked  declension  In  morals." 

Is  it  not  something  to  t  ilnk  about  most 
seriously  when  a  United  States  Senator  de- 
clares frankly  that  many  p«!ople  now  ojienly 
condone  crime  and  that  some  people  openly 
defend  it? 

And  Is  there  not  an  Imperative  challenge 
In  the  statement  of  a  wortd-renowned  sol- 
dier and  state«nan  that  next  to  the  coun- 
try's Industrial  expansion  the  thing  that 
Impresses  a  returned  Amerltan  most  is  the 
moral  decadence  of  the  An:i«aican  people? 

Measure  the  declaration  o:'  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
In  the  grave  words  ol  Senatcn-  PmLBKiGHT  and 
the  even  graver  words  at  MacArthur.  There 
can  be  no  law  enforcement  violeas  the  people 
demand  It,  declared  the  head  of  the  FBI. 
Fewer  and  fewer  people  are  demanding  law 
enforcement,  declares  Senator  Fulbmoht. 
The  moral  fiber  upon  which  all  law  and  law 
enforcement  are  bcused  has  distertorated  per- 
ceptibly, declares  Doviglss  MiicArthur.  Here 
Is  one  of  the  gravest  situatlors  the  American 
people  have  ever  faced. 

And  It  Is  an  issue  that  cannot  he  solved 
at  the  upper  official  level  where  pilferers 
and  perjurers  are  accepted  and  where  crime 
is  likely  to  be  condoned.  It  can  be  solved 
only  at  the  American  fireside  and  by  the 
American  altar.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
millions  who  are  willing  and  determined  to 
preserve  the  mond  structure  from  which 
they  deduce  their  freedom  and  upon  which 
the  very  foundation  of  their  Republic  Is 
based. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAWS&s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEriATIVlS 
Friday.  July  6  1951 

Mr  HOPE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarLs  in  the  Record.  I 
submit  the  following  editorial  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star : 
Fasmf&s  and  tux  Bzn  Roix-Back 

President  Truman,  in  his  address  to  tbe 
Nation  seeking  support  for  continued  prite 
and  other  controls,  said  that  he  did  not  b(  - 
IJeve  cattle  producers  of  America  would  go 
on  strike  against  price  ceilings  or  that  cattU- 
men  would  keep  meat  away  from  the  workeis 
in  defense  plants  and  soldiers  In  the  Army. 

The  President's  choice  ol  words  was  typi- 
cal of  those  who  seeks  to  put  some  &ort  of 
onus  on  the  farmer  In  the  present  inflatlcn 
argument  rather  than  truly  interpret  the 
threatened  results  from  price  controls  ar,d 
the  accompanying  roll-l>ack  on  t>eef . 

It  Is  a  fact  that  cattlemen  or  farmers  wll 
not  go  on  a  strike.  The  beef  they  are  new 
producing  eventually  will  go  to  market.  A 
man  whose  business  Is  the  production  of  be-if 
cant  just  suddenly  quit  and  give  up  bis 
means  of  livelihood.  Nor  would  one  In  a 
thousand  farmers  deliberately  take  a  loss  on 
his  cattle  to  even  a  score  with  tbe  Oovem> 
ment  or  attempt  to  prove  that  Government 
was  wrong. 

But  every  fsrmer  and  cattleman  wlU  at- 
tempt to  adjust  his  operations  to  fit  the  new 
conditions  occasioned  by  the  price  roll-back. 
The  basis  of  this  adjustment  will  be  the 
effort  to  find  out  how  they  can  contmue  to 
operate  at  a  profit. 

If  the  farmer  calculates  that  he  can  oper- 
ate to  a  better  arvantage  If  he  does  not  le«d 
his  cattle  to  heavier  weights,  then  b«  will 
send  them  to  market  without  the  additional 
weight.  It  will  he  a  plain  matter  of  buslnftss 
Judgment  for  him.  tnit  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  less  beef  lor  consumers.  Mo  matter 
bow  much  the  farmer  dislikes  the  roll -backs, 
his  feeding  operations  In  the  future  will  be 
guided  by  tbe  situation  at  band.  His  ac- 
tions will  be  in  confonnity  with  condiuoru 
as  they  are,  not  In  protest  against  them, 
which  Is  something  like  himum  nature  in 
general. 


A  CoBtauit  RcTvbtiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  ooumsoo 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBFIUEHEN 1  A'HVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  have  a  great  propensity  lor 
telling  someone  off,  be  he  the  boss  or  the 
boorish  neighbor.  We  also  seem  to  enjoy 
rather  sharp  questioning  of  others,  al- 
though our  own  motiTes  are  usually  con- 
stdered  by  OS  as  beiyoiid  doubt.  Nonethe- 
less, there  are  many  qiuestloiis  we  prop- 
erly should  ask  ourselves,  and  many  for 
which  we  would  have  a  poor  answer  fai- 
deed— mostly  along  the  line  of  "have  you 
gone  the  second  mile"?     Have  you  done 
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Just  that  litUe  more  than  the  minimum 
of  voting  or.  indeed,  have  you  voted  at 
all,  since  about  one-ha:i  of  us  who  are 
entitled  to  do  so  do  not. 

In  this  light,  I  call  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Grand  Junction  Daily 
Sentinel,  a  forward-looking  paper  in  my 
district.  In  it  are  poseti  some  searching 
questions  as  a  means  of  spreading  light 
in  this  day.  I  do  not  presume  that  all 
would  answer  them  the  same,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  all  should;  however.  I  would 
be  interested  in  the  answers  of  many 
whose  interest  in  history  extendeth  back 
past  the  normalcy  of  our  isolation  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  when  we  sat  idle  as 
the  world  rushed  onward  toward  war. 
My  only  question  would  be.  Have  we 
learned  enough  to  work  hard  enough  to 
bring  justness  and  lasting  peace  to  a 
seething  world? 

(Prom   the   Grand   Junction    (Colo.)    Dally 

Sentinel  of  July  1.  1961 1 

A  Coirmruiwo  RivonmoH 

As  our  Nation  approaches  Ita  one  hundred 
and  ■eTOnty-fllth  birthday,  many  attitudes 
and  Inatancaa.  fiequently  noted,  ralae  the 
quesUon  as  to  whether  a  goodly  number 
among  ua  today  would  sign  the  Declaration 
of  Indepcndancc  that  was  formulated  by  the 
revotuUcxilsU  of  1T76. 

Not  Infrequently,  by  both  declarations  and 
deeds,  certain  ao- called  patriotic  groups  re- 
Teal  a  total  Ignorance  of  this  great  Declara- 
tion. They  give  no  evidence  of  subecrlblng 
to  the  tenet  "that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  Ufa.  liberty,  and  the  pursxilt  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  j\ut 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
(Not  one  word  about  the  economic  status. 
the  social  rating  or  the  skin  color  of  the 
governed.) 

Another  portion  of  the  Declaration  that 
led  to  our  victorious  war  for  Independence 
might  be  reviewed  by  those  who  fall  to  grasp 
that  there  are  still  peoples  In  the  world  not 
■aticfted  with  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  have  Uved  not  Just  fur  years  but 
eenturles.  If  we  pause  to  remember  that  our 
founding  fathers  were  revolutionists  we  may 
have  at  least  more  understanding  of.  if  not 
more  patle&ce  with,  some  of  the  oriental 
racas  who  are  now  exercising  the  right  set 
forth  by  our  forefathers  when  they  remind- 
ed George  III  that  "whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these 
ends  (securing  life,  liberty,  and  happiness) 
it  is  the  right  at  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it.  and  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  or- 
ganlBlng  its  powers  In  such  form  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness  "  As  we,  feeling  and  knowing 
our  form  at  government  to  be  the  best  for 
us.  wonder  why  all  other  nations  do  not  set 
up  the  same,  we  might  recall  this  last  phrase 
so  wisely  wonted  by  Thomas  Jefferson —  In 
such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely. 
and  ao  forth."  We  can  accede  them  that 
privllage  of  choice  and  still  take  great  pride 
that  our  form  of  govemment.  our  Constitu- 
tion, has  served  as  a  pattern  for  establish- 
ment of  more  flee  nations  than  any  other 
f  cam  yet  devlssd. 

Tea,  wbmk  cm  July  2,  1770.  the  Continental 
CoefraM  reaolved  "that  theee  United  Colonies 
are,  and  at  a  ilcht  ought  to  be.  free  and  in- 
depaDdaBt  atatea."  there  was  inaugtirated 
a  revoliitlo&  tbat  still  goes  rai.  for  none  is 
ao  naive  as  to  believe  that  our  democracy. 
oar  aovemBM&t.  is  perfect.     Changes  will 


no  doubt  be  made  that  to  some  will  be  revn- 
lutlonary.  But  what  would  be  our  status 
today  had  the  writers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  net  been  revolutionists:' 


The  NatioaaJ  Associatioo  of  Stevedores 
I*  Strenuoasly  Opposed  to  the  Partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Con- 
stmctioB  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


Ciinada  enabling  the  construction  cf  the 
seal*  ay.  and  any  other  Members  of  Con- 
(<re!ss  who  from  time  to  time  should  be  noti- 
ced -r  the  position  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciatiun  of  Stevedores  In  connection  with  this 
project. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  16.  1951.  in  New  York  City,  the  Na- 
tional ASvSOciation  of  Stevedore.^  ap- 
proved the  following  resolution  m  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway: 

Whereas  the  National  .Association  of 
Stevedores  Is  a  Nation-wide  organisation 
compKised  of  the  vast  majority  of  steved'rink; 
concerns  in  the  United  States  which  empluy 
a  majority  of  longshoremen  and  other  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  loading  and  discharg- 
ing ships  at  plerside  in  the  various  harbors 
in  the  country;  ancl 

Whereas  this  association  ivis  dulv  C't.- 
sidered  the  advisability  of  the  United  States 
Government's  entering  Into  an  aijreement 
with  Canada  which  would  enable  the  con- 
struction of   the   St.   Lawrence  seaway:    and 

Whereas  upon  such  consideratior.  it  was 
concluded — 

1.  That  the  construction  of  the  Si  Law- 
rence seaway  would  result  In  se\ere  de- 
mands upon  skilled  labor,  whose  servict^s 
are  urgently  needed  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor In  the  Nation  3  preparedness  pro- 
gram; 

2.  That  the  demands  upon  capital,  in  view 
of  the  high  estimated  cost  of  the  pr>.>Jeot. 
would  clearly  add  an  additional  strain  to 
our  already  burdened  economy,  which  wc  ulcl 
be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  possible  bene- 
fits that  could  be  derived  from  the  seawAv; 

3.  That  the  con.structlon  of  the  se.r*  iV. 
which  could  serve  as  a  transportatiun  :.i- 
clllty  for  only  approximately  7  mor.ths  f 
each  year,  could  conceivably  disrup'.  the 
stability  of  the  Nation  s  existing  'r.ui-pi  r- 
tation  facilities.  Including  the  existing  port 
facilities,  all  of  which  played  a  nia;i.ir  role 
In  the  successful  waging  of  the  Sec<  i.d  W  r  d 
War; 

4.  That  the  exp«'ndlture  of  the  v\st  .-im 
of  money  required  to  build  the  seawny  wn.d 
be  an  expenditure  on  a  project  located  a.- 
most  exclusively  In  the  confines  of  a  :  re:<;i 
country;   and 

Whereas  for  the  aforesaid  reason.s.  it  ap- 
pears to  the  National  Association  n:  Steve- 
dores that  the  construction  of  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway  Is  economically  unsound  and 
unjustified,  and  not  in  the  best  ii.'ertM^ 
of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be  it 

Resclved,  That  the  National  Association  f 
Stevedores  la  strenuously  opposed  to  ^  iie 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  ti.e 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  Publ;c 
"Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  if 
the  United  States,  which  Is  ctirrently  en. 
alderlng  legislation  which  would  au'h  r::'e 
an  agreement  between  the  United  .states  .i:.tl 


Why  Not  Be  Certain  First? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  herewith  the  following  edi- 
tnna!  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  m  which  the  question  of  ex- 
tending price  and  wage  controls  is 
discu.ssed: 

Why   Not   Be   Cehtain   First'' 

C'U.gress  is  and  will  be  operating  in  some- 
thing of  an  economic  vacuum  as  it  attempts 
to  reach  a  decision  on  the  future  of  the  ceil- 
1:.=;  -ontrols.  For  nobody — Including  the 
Menii'Trs  of  Congress — can  possibly  have  a 
w  riti;.^  idea  as  to  which  way  the  Inflation 
wii.d  ;-  going  to  blow  in  the  next  few  month;. 

Tl;»'  qviestion  right  now  is  one  of  the  top 
puzzle.--  uf  the  day.  IX  the  turf  at  the  tradi- 
ti  i.al  cru.ss-roads  were  not  so  badly  trampled 
we  should  be  standing  Just  there  at  this 
moment  of  hesitation  over  the  economic 
trend  But  wherever  we  take  our  position 
it's  the  same  doubt  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  have  more  inflation  or  a  slight  attack  of 
deflation. 

Just  now  every  financial  or  trade  report 
that  comes  out  is  sprinkled  with  this  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  immediate  future.  Some 
follow  the  line  that  by  next  fall,  when  de- 
fense spending  get.'^  further  under  way  and 
demands  a  bigger  volume  of  materials,  there's 
fi'jir^g  t(j  be  a  tighter  .squeeze  for  consumer 
gixKls  and  a  new  surge  of  inflation — If  the 
c  'tiT'l.?  Hie  not  tightened. 

Others  look  at  conditions  as  they  are,  note 
the  growing  volume  of  both  defense  and 
consumer  production,  the  ample  supplies  of 
goods,  the  leveling  ofl  and  even  the  moderate 
decline  in  the  wholesale  Index,  the  laying  off 
of  workers  here  and  there  and  the  rather 
bread  signs  that  we  are  heading  Into  a 
period  of  stabilization.  Tliey  question  the 
work  of  ceilings  In  this  movement  and  ob- 
serve the  pointed  fact  that  the  biggest  vio- 
lators so  far  have  been  the  stabilization  peo- 
ple themselves  For  in  the  case  of  bi^th 
prices  and  wages  they  have  broken  through 
their  own  ceilings  time  after  time  until  you 
may  wonder  wiiere  these  controls  happen 
tu  be  and  what  purp«.>se  they  are  actually 
serving 

Tliat  isn't  to  argue  that  such  controls 
should  be  kicked  out  the  window  The  point 
is  that  we  .nniply  don't  kntiw  at  thi.<  time 
whether  and  to  what  extent  they  will  be 
needed — if   consistently   administered. 

Ai5o  there  should  be  a  further  trial  of  the 
m'-re  v^tluable  credit  restrictions  and  their 
efle<.-t  on  the  money  supply  In  relation  to  the 
s'jpplies  uf  gi.H>ds.  There  should  be  further 
reliance  on  the  work  of  production,  a  test  of 
added  taxation,  and  a  cut  In  the  Government 
spending  that  Is  the  real  spark  plug  of  Infla- 
tion The  Course  of  the  war  In  Korea  and 
the  w  )rld  cutKx)k  in  general  will  likewise 
h.i.p  tnelr  important  effects  one  way  or 
un'j'.ht;r. 
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The  moral  therefore  Is  that  Congrsss  sim- 
ply should  extend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  with  Its  controls  as  they  are  until  more 
is  known  about  a  vast  array  erf  possible  de- 
velopment. That  means  an  extension  of  a 
few  months  and  without  the  drastic  tight- 
ening up  now  proposed  which  might  dis- 
courage production  and  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  economic  machinery. 

There's  never  a  mistake  in  not  starting 
nut  somewhere  until  you  know  fairly  well 
where  you  are  going.  That  avoids  the  fa- 
miliar practice  of  spinning  around  In  confu- 
sion after  trying  to  start  out  in  several  direc- 
tions all  at  once. 


k  DiSaBe  Acccptiic  AM  Fraa 
Fraatt? 


Letter  From  Amerkao  Vettfaas' 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NrW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  me  by  the  American  Veterans  Com- 
mittee: 

AicEKiCAK  VxTXEAMs  CoMicrmz  (AVC), 

Wtuhington,  D.  C,  July  2,  1951. 
Hon.  Abkaham  J.  Min,na, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  CoMGEXssicAK  Mttltes  !  We  in  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC)  were 
shocked  by  the  faUure  of  Congreas  to  enact 
a  strong  Defense  Production  Act.  The  tem- 
porary extension  of  the  act,  coupled  with 
the  prohibition  on  roll-backs.  Is  a  serious 
blow  to  all  consvunera.  Unless  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken,  the  threat  of  Inflation  will  be- 
come more  serious  than  ever.  The  version 
passed  by  the  Senate  means  more  Inflation 
and  black  markets.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that. 

AVC  urges  you  to  support  an  effective  De- 
fense Production  Act,  which  must  Include 
full  authority  to  roll  back  prices  to  those 
prevailing  before  Korea;  full  authority  to 
Impose  slaugiiter  quotas  on  livestock;  full 
authority  to  Impose  rent  controls  where 
needed,  includmg  new  housing,  hotel  accom- 
modations, commercial  properties,  and  other 
housing  exempted  now;  full  authority  to 
control  the  quality  of  controlled  constmier 
goods  and  to  prohibit  shifts  to  the  produc- 
tion of  high-priced  lines  only. 

The  high  down  payments  required  of  vet- 
erans under  regulation  X  have  removed 
most  veterans  from  the  hotislng  market. 
We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  act  Include  a 
provision  limiting  down  payments  for  vet- 
erans on  low -cost  homes  to  no  more  than  5 
percent. 

We  urgently  appeal  to  you  to  support 
strong  Inflation  controls.  A  truce  In  Korea 
does  not  guarantee  that  Stalin  has  given  up 
aggression.  Only  a  strong  America— eco- 
nomically, militarily,  and  spiritually— can 
assure  an  end  to  Communist  aggression.  A 
weak  Defense  Production  Act  Is  an  open  In- 
vitation to  Inflation  and  further  aggression. 
Sincerely, 

L.  C.  PAKisn, 
Executive  Director. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HlLUr^ 

or  cALzroamA 

IN  THE  HODBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  28. 1951,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 
zation in  a  news  release  sent  to  Members 
of  Congress  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
demanded  more  power  and  control  over 
the  Nation's  economy. 

While  Mr.  Truman.  Mr.  DiSalle,  and 
others  in  the  administration  talk  about 
special -interest  gi-oups  opposed  to  eco- 
nomic controls,  tliis  news  release  is  an 
example  of  the  biggest  and  most  power- 
ful special -interest  group  of  them  all — 
the  Federal  bureaucrats.  It  is  a  shock- 
ing thing  to  find  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment engaging  in  a  tremendous  lolAjring 
activity  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people. 

In  his  activities  as  a  lobbyist  on  be- 
half of  Federal  bureaucracy,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Mr.  EHSalle  has  followed 
the  procedure  requii^d  of  other  lobbyists 
in  registering  as  such. 

This  OPS  release  declared  that  Mr.  Di- 
Salle had  been  informed  that  the  San 
Francisco  Council  of  Women  Shoppers, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Frances  Shasken.  council 
chairman,  had  presented  a  petition  in 
support  of  economic  control  legislation. 
Mrs.  Shasken  was  quoted  as  saying : 

A  move  In  Congress  to  ban  all  roll-backs 
threatens  collapse  of  the  housewives'  pocket- 
book. 

I  wonder  if  the  organization  known 
as  the  Council  of  Women  Shoppers  could 
be  connected  with  the  notorious  League 
of  Women  Shoppers  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled front  organization  in 
Report  No.  1311  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  dated  March 
29.  1944.  In  testlfjring  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  in  a 
special  hearing  on  July  13,  1950.  Mrs. 
Martha  Nichols  Edmiston,  a  former  offi- 
cial of  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers, 
discussed  the  operations  of  this  Com- 
munist front. 

Mrs.  Edmiston  declared  that  the 
League  of  Women  Shoppers  was  almost 
entirely  dmninated  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  at  one  time  was  caDed  the 
Communist  Ladies  Aid. 

In  referring  to  the  chapter  of  the 
League  of  Yfomen  Shoppers  located  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  she  stated  that  it  was 
fronted  by  respectable  clubwomen,  but 
that  Communist  Party  memben  were 
within  the  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  and  operation 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Women  Shoppers  which 
Mr.  DlSalle  cited  in  support  of  his  de- 
mand for  more  power  and  control  over 
the  Nation's  economy  certainly  arouses 
some  suspicion.  This  suspicion  is 
aroused  because  of  its  similarity  with 


the  Communist  front  knovn  m  the 
League  of  Women  Shoppers.  It  has  also 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
San  Francisco  Council  of  Women  Shop- 
pers has  been  mentioned  on  at  least  two 
occasions  in  the  People's  World,  west 
coast  organ  of  the  Communist  Party. 

It  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  Mr. 
DiSalle  and  others  seeking  more  controls 
are  welcoming  the  support  of  our  ene- 
mies who  operate  in  this  country  through 
Conmiunist-front  organizations. 


Fair>Trade  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  L.  BARTLETT 

BEXXGATS  rSOM   AIASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPRXSENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  the 
following  editorial  on  fair-trade  laws 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal : 
Pan-TBAiai  Laws 
The  Supreme  Court  dedaion  in  the  fair- 
trade  case  appears  to  make  any  attempt  to 
enforce  jalce  maintenance  on  •  wtde  scale 
extremely  dUDcult.  If  not  Impossible.  A  great 
many  retailers  wUl  be  disturbed  by  the  pros- 
pect. We  will  hazard  the  gtiets  that  In  the 
space  of  a  few  months  their  thoughts  will 
be  considerably  lees  gloomy. 

In  the  first  place,  theee  so-called  fair- 
trade  laws  were  breaking  down.  They  were 
supposed  to  prevent  a  sale  at  less  than  a  fixed 
price.  Actually  almost  anyone  who  wanted 
to  shop  arotind  could  make  a  deal  at  leas 
than  that  price. 

To  keep  prices  up  Is  to  restrict  consump- 
tion. To  restrict  consumption  Is  to  restrict 
production.  To  restrict  prod'uctlon  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  wealth  and  to  encour- 
age unemployment  and  to  cut  living  stand- 
ards, certainly  no  one  benefits  from  that 
procedure. 

The  fair-trade  laws  were  an  attempt  to 
allocate  a  share  of  restricted  market,  not  to 
expand  the  market.  •  •  •  The  mass 
market  Is  necessary  to  the  American  system 
of  mass  production  st  progressively  lower 
prices.  In  the  long  run,  everyone  suffers 
from  a  device  which  blocks  the  creation  of 
wealth. 

There  is  another  aspect  that  the  retailer 
might  consider,  especlaUy  the  smaU  retailer. 
The  fair-trade  laws  were  a  breach  in  the 
antimonopoly  laws.  One  breach  in  those 
laws  can  very  well  be  followed  by  another 
breach,  and  the  second  one  by  a  third.  And 
does  the  small -business  man.  whether  in  the 
field  of  retailing  or  any  other  field.  Imagine 
that  he  wUl  beiu-flt  from  a  breakdown  of  the 
antimonopoly  laws?  He  will  not,  of  course. 
Production  and  distribution  would  in  such 
circumstances  be  concentrated  In  a  few 
hands,  and  from  those  few  hands  It  would 
pass  to  the  control  of  the  state.  That  has 
happened  In  Great  Britain,  and  it  wlU  hap- 
pen in  otha  places  where  monopoly  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  free-enterprise  system  wUl  break  down 
when  ent^prisers  cease  to  be  enterprising: 
whenever  t>.ey  forget  that  they  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  and  begin  to  think 
that  the  consumer  exists  tor  their  benefit. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

OF  CALirOllNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Friday.  July  6.  1951. 
has  a  sxunmary  of  the  failure  of  the 
Defense   Production   Administration   to 
produce  the  critical  and  strategic  min- 
erals and  metals  necessary  for  our  pro- 
tection.    The  House  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining  has  been  calling  at- 
tention to  this  failure  for  a  long  time. 
If  anything,  the  article  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
the    staff   correspondent    of    the    Wall 
Street  Journal,  gives  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Administration  a  little  the  best 
of  the  statistics.    The  fact  is.  that  this 
agency  has    produced  more   paper  by 
weight  and  volvune  in  an  imbelievable 
snarl  of  red  tape  than  it  has  minerals 
and  metals  lor  our  defense  effort.    The 
amount  of  minerals  and  metals  secured 
by  this  program,  at  a  very  large  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  salaries 
and    administration,    can    literally    be 
hauled  off  in  a  wheelbarrow.   The  article 
In  the  Wan  Street  Journal  Is  as  follows : 
Hktax.     MxjnoLM — FsmaAL     Plam     To     Raisc 
Souks  Mkiasm  Ovtfdt  Is  Snabud  nc  Rzd 
TjLr»—Doaai  Acinchs,   Plus  8oi«  Com- 
Boxraa,   Hatb   Sat-So   nt   It;    Result   Is 
CBAoa— Talb  or  50  5-Tsas  Plans 

(By  Ifitcbell  Gordon) 
WAsanrarow. — OoTemment    men    anxlovw 
to  boost  th«  Natlon'8  production  of  Bcarc« 
BQStaU  and  mineralB  find  their  way  blocked 
by  an  avalanche  of  too  much  government. 

The  main  metals  planning  agency,  the 
Defense  MlT-t-*'*  Administration,  finds  it 
cant  do  anything  about  raising  mineral 
output  wltlkout  approval  of  at  least  one — 
^nA  often  •■  many  as  a  docen — of  the  other 
OovOTnment  agenclM  who  have  a  say  in  the 
pcx^an^  Among  them  are  stockpilers.  price 
controUen.  money  lenders,  foreign  aid  ex- 
pcrta.  military  man.  and.  to  top  It  off.  some 
five  Interdepartmental  committees. 

Fumes  one  oOclal:  "There  are  J\ist  too 
many  afraeles  and  committees  trying  to  run 
thissbow." 

One  poUeymaker  says  that  If  the  metals 
expaBslon  program  continues  at  its  present 
paee,  tt  will  take  at  least  8  years  to  do  what 
the  Oownment  expected  to  accomplish  In 


8tx  months  ago.  Defense  Minerals  Admin - 
Istratlan  «ffi^*'"  had  a  {Hvtty  good  idea  of 
what  obJeetlTes  they  hoped  to  reach  by  1953. 
They  wire  going  to  triple  domestic  prodxio- 
tion  of  tUBfrtMi.  needed  for  high-speed  ma- 
ehlnetoola  They  were  gotng  to  do  the  same 
with  mtnginsiis  the  steel-hardener.  They 
were  goCng  to  double  United  SUtee  output  of 
antlmany.  vssd.  among  other  things,  for 
banlnitag  lead  for  storage  batterlee. 

Tka  lalnsrsl  planners  toy  IMt  sapected  to 
lukv*  tiM  VBttad  States  turning  out  nine 
tliMi  laat  fsar^  production  of  otrttati.  needed 
In  many  appUuioes  and  (or  )et  engines. 
Tbsy  vws  wen  going  to  start  up  a  vast  new 
T^twiny  industry  to  get  ctirome — needed  for 


armor   plate    and   the   shiny    met.il    <>u   your 
car  or  appliance — frtim  low-gradp  ore-i. 

The  Federal  mineral  men  *fire  >?'iii-.a;  to  do 
thU  with  the  aid  of  several  lures  C'Ui>fre.ss 
gave  them  last  fall  In  the  Defea.se  Prtxluctlon 
Act.  These  Included  Ta.T  cuncessii.ins  on  new 
facilities,  purchase  ontracis  to  assure  min- 
ing companies  of  a  market  for  their  producUs, 
loans  to  (jlve  them  the  ca.sh  needed  to  expand 
operations,  and  even  outright  FederiU  gnrants 
to  prospectors  hunting  new  veins  of  ore. 

THE     ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

What's  been  accomplished  so  tw"*  Not 
verj-  much. 

After  6  months  of  bureaucratic  wr-ir.i:!i:.  ' 
less    than    6    of    the    200    purchase    c-nT.i.'-.s 
DilA  figured  It  needed  have  been  completpa. 

Less  than  50  of  the  450  applications  r'-- 
celved  for  tax  concessions  had  been  .rKaytci 
by  mid-June. 

Of  the  more  than  500  appUcatlon-s  f  r 
loans,  not  one  htis  been  granted 

And  out  of  the  85,000  000  that  wa.s  t.'  rif 
doled  out  as  exploration  aid  to  prospect. ts 
by  June  30,  less  than  half  of  that— on  y 
$2.219,000 — had  been  doled  out  by  thaf  d,\'. 
The  planners  will  now  ask  for  permi.s-si  :i 
from  Congress  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  $o  - 
000.000. 

But  the  failures  go  even  deeper  than  that. 
The  minerals  boys  not  only  can't  c.irry  out 
their  plans — In  some  cases  they  cant  even 
get  the  plans  themselves  organized. 

For  example,  some  time  back  they  decided 
they'd  need  a  detailed  5-year  plan  for  every 
major  mineral — showing,  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years,  estimated  normal  anticipated  sup- 
ply, probable  civilian  demand,  the  mlUtiirv  .-s 
estimated  requirements,  and  suggestine  ways 
to  fill  In  shortages.  DMA  ofSclals  flttur'^l 
they'd  need  at  least  30  and  maybe  50  -f 
these  Individual  projects  to  get  the  over-all 
program  under  way.  So  far.  they've  com- 
pleted only  9  of  them. 

FLTTNG   MONKEY   WRENCHT.S 

"It  seems,"  says  one  DMA  official,  'th.it 
every  time  we  make  some  progress,  and 
sometimes  even  after  we  think  we  ve  com- 
pleted a  program  and  have  sent  it  to  the 
Defense  Production  Administration  for  t\u  il 
approval,  someone  throws  a  monkey  wrench 
In  the  works — like  the  militajy  will  toss  us  a 
new  estimate  of  its  requirements.  I  can  re- 
call at  least  two  programs  we  thought  were 
all  set  and  were  being  cleared  in  DP  A  that 
we  had  to  call  back  and  do  all  over  again  ' 
There's  only  one  favorable — though  stUl 
negative— note  to  all  this  bureaucrat  u- 
fiounderlng:  DMA  and  DPA  make  no  pre- 
tense, as  has  often  been  done  In  other  proj- 
ects here  In  Washington,  that  the  situation 
win  be  cleared  up  pretty  8(X)n  or  that  results 
win  become  obvious  shortly  They  frankly 
admit  that  so  far,  they're  flopping  on  this 
particular  program. 

One  hefulache.  however,  may  be  ea.«ed. 
It's  the  one  involving  purchase  contracts. 
Up  until  recently,  DMA  negotiated  these  con- 
tracts with  mining  companies,  sent  them  on 
to  IK>A  fOT  approval,  which  in  turn  handed 
them  to  the  General  Services  Administration, 
the  Government's  purchasing  agent,  for  final 
checking  and  signing.  Quite  often.  DMA 
would  negotiate  a  contract,  get  it  cleared 
with  DPA  and  then  send  It  on  to  OSA — only 
to  have  that  agency  toss  the  contract  away 
and  begin  negotiations  all  over  again. 

Now.  OSA  is  doing  most  of  the  negotiating 
from  the  very  beginning  with  DMA  acting 
mostly  as  an  adviser.  There  are  some  hopes 
this  will  speed  up  contracts. 

TRX   DBPOT   ABSANGBMEirT 

The  DIIA  Is  making  one  effort  to  bypass 
some  of  the  bureaucratic  wrangling  It's 
doing  this  by  promising  to  buy,  at  a  fixed 
price,  a  specific  quantity  of  a  specified  inia- 


erai  m  one  mining  area.  This  cuts  out  the 
need    for    negotiating    Individual    contracts 

with  iiumerou.s  small  mines.  This  is  called 
the     depot  arrangement  " 

Only  one  has  been  set  up  so  far.  It  l.s  In 
Granti^  Pass.  Oreg.  There,  the  Government 
ha.  offered  to  buy  for  at  least  the  next  3 
\ea;-s  hU  chrome  ore  offered,  which  meets  its 
speci.'iCHtious.  at  a  price  at  least  twice  as  hmh 
as  it.s  p  lyiiik;  for  higher-grade  Turkish  ore. 
The  high  price  is  to  encourage  minini^  of 
low-grade  ores  in  the  area. 

The  DMA  hopes  8«x3n  to  establish  a  simi- 
lar program,  and  three  depots  to  go  along 
vv.-i;  o  m  low-grade  manganese  ore  TTie 
()ep.  >•.-.  •Aovilci  be  l(x:ated  in  New  Mexico  and 

M    ::.M!.A 

H  'we'.er.  'hl.s  depot  arrangement  does  not 
.=:.  :•.'■  UM.'K  .s  metal-program  ills.  The  agency 
.savs  it  is  Justified  in  setting  them  up  only 
for  those  minerals  not  having  a  regular  com- 
merrial   market  because  of  poor-quality  ore. 

The  major  problems  still  exist.  Officials 
h.  :a  little  hope  they'll  be  solved  soon.  Says 
one  official: 

■  I  don't  see  much  hope  for  getting  what 
we  really  need — one  agency  with  enough  au- 
thority and  enough  money  to  get  something 
done." 


Chinese  Commanists  Drive  Out 
Missionaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  continue  to  pour  out 
of  Rod  China  of  religious  persecution. 
The  Passionist  Fathers  and  the  Mary- 
knoll  Mi.ssioners  are  among  those  who 
have  been  persecuted. 

I   include   herewith  two  recent   news 
items,  one  from  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of 
June  16,  1951,  and  the  other  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  20.  1951: 
I  From  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of  June  16,  1951 1 
Mi-ssioNER  Tells  of  His  Expulsion  by  Chinese 
Reds — Pathek   Quenttn   Olwell   Was   Un- 
der   House    Arrkst    for    Months    Before 
RELEASE— Speaks    in    Floral    Park — After 
30  Years.  Passionist  Was  Forcxd  To  Abide 
by  commtnist  program 

Very  Rev.  Quentln  Olwell,  C,  P.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, who  has  spent  nearly  30  years  in  China, 
returned  home  last  week  after  t>eing  driven 
out  of  that  country  by  the  new  Red  regime. 

Monday  evening,  addressing  the  Holy 
Name  Society  and  other  parishioners  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory  Church.  Floral  Park,  he  told 
the  story  of  his  arrest,  of  his  many  trials  and 
finally  of  his  being  driven  out  of  the  country. 
He  was  charged  with  being  a  spy  and 
criminal. 

Father  Olwell,  who  was  Superior  of  the 
Passionist  Fathers  in  Hunan  Province,  In  his 
introductory  remarks,  made  the  observation 
that  the  Reds  In  China  are  not  agrarian  re- 
formers, but  represent  a  regime  founded 
upon  fear,  tyranny  and  terror  and  serve  as 
emissaries  of  the  Soviet.  When  the  Invaders 
took  possession  of  Hunan  In  the  fall  of  1949 
they  promised  religious  freedom  but  a  short 
time  after  they  started  to  Invoke  restrictions 
and  to  systematically  propagandize  the 
per>ple  sigalnst  Ood  and  aealnst  the  United 
S'r'<       One      friendly      Red.      he      asserted. 
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bragged  to  him  that  vtthln  &  yean  the 
country  would  be  rid  of  religion. 

Month  after  month  new  regulatlona  were 
Invoked,  making  It  most  dlflUruit  to  carry  on. 
Agents  of  Soviet  Russia  specially  trained  In 
psychological  persecution  had  taken  over  and 
their  actions,  though  devoid  of  physical  vio- 
lence, had  the  same  result  as  if  forcefully 
discharged. 

The  attitude  toward  the  native  priests — 
China  has  1,800  of  them— was  slightly  dif- 
ferent. Father  Olwell  said.  He  stated  the 
Red  regime  constantly  lectures  the  native 
priests  on  the  need  of  possessing  three  in- 
dependencies.    They  were: 

1.  Self -propaganda:  "Wash  out  your 
brains,  teach  yourself  dialectical  materialism 
is  the  only  belief  to  hold."  according  to  the 
Reds. 

2  Self-support:  "Accept  no  foreign  money, 
no  foreign  help,  for  It  is  imperialism  and 
aims  to  destroy  China." 

3.  Self-government:  "To  be  free  from  the 
Pope  and  ever3rthing  he  teaches." 

Despite  this  campaign  the  speaker  said  the 
native  priests  have  stood  up  wonderfully 
and  fully  realize  the  Bed  regime  la  out  to 
destroy  not  only  the  Catholic,  but  all  re- 
ligions, for  it  regards  faith  as  the  greet  enemy 
of  revolution,  terror,  and  tyranny. 

DKSCXIPTTON    OT   AXUST   AND   THAI. 

Father  Olwell  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  his  arrest,  trial,  and  dismissal  from 
the  country: 

"March  29.  1951.  will  always  be  remembered 
by  me.  That  day  the  Bed  security  police 
had  me  before  them  for  the  last  time,  and. 
after  reading  out  my  alleged  crimes,  told  me 
that  the  Government  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  had  given  orders  for  my  expulsion 
from  the  country.  I  heard  this  verdict  with 
mixed  emotions.  There  was  the  thought  of 
almost  30  years'  work  in  the  Hunan  missions 
coming  to  an  end,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
was  a  sense  of  relief  that  something  rougher 
was  not  being  ordered  for  me. 

"TTiree  months  of  examinations,  trials, 
and  petty  p>ersecutlon  had  preceded  that  last 
session.  There  had  been  no  direct  physical 
torture,  but  there  had  been  psychological 
tortvnr  a-plenty.  The  battle  of  wits  was 
unending.  One  day  there  would  be  an  ex- 
amination conducted  in  a  friendly  manner, 
giving  the  Impression  they  were  only  seeking 
Information.  The  very  next  time  It  would 
be  completely  different,  as,  surrounded  by 
armed  soldiers,  I  would  have  accusation? 
hurled  at  me.  U  I  dented  the  charges  I 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn  or  bluntly  branded 
a  liar.  Often  the  soldiers  would  shove  their 
gun  muiKles  against  my  chest  just  to  add  to 
the  effect.  These  sessions,  lasting  for  hotirs, 
were  generally  held  at  night. 

"Por  months  prior  to  my  expulsion  I  was 
under  house  arrest,  with  armed  guards  sta- 
tioned always  at  the  mission  gate.  At  any 
tlm-  that  suited  their  fancy,  whether  day  or 
night,  other  soldiers  would  crowd  into  the 
mission  and  into  the  few  rooms  still  at  our 
disposal.  Just  to  see  what  we  might  be  doing. 
Fortunately,  the  tiny  Chenkl  Church  was 
open  ground  for  me;  I  had  the  privilege  of 
offering  mass  daily,  and  also  managed  to  get 
a  bit  of  exercise  walking  to  and  from  there 
while  reciting  my  breviary  or  roeary." 

THZ  KXPTTLSION  OBOXE 

"The  expulsion  order  fixed  April  7  as  the 
date  of  my  departure  from  Chenkl.  I  was 
also  ordered  to  have  a  notice  inserted  in  the 
local  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  I  was  a 
c'iminal.  menUonlng  the  crlnMs  and  the 
punishment:  the  notice  was  also  to  call  on 
any  that  might  have  further  charges  or 
claims  against  me  to  oome  forward  within 
5  days.  I  might  mention  that  they  listed 
my  greatest  crime  the  fact  that  I  would 
neither  admdt  nor  be  sorry  for  my  faulta. 
At  the  last  meeting  I  boldly  told  them  that  I 
cotild  not  write  such  a  notice  for  the  pepen; 


this  started  another  wrangle.  Finally,  to 
give  them  an  out,  I  aaid  to  them :  'Ton  write 
out  what  you  want  piiit  in  the  papers,  and 
I'U  send  It  in':  this  they  did.  but  thank  Ood 

did  not  ask  me  to  sign  it. 

"April  7  found  me,  carrying  my  two  suit- 
cases, receiving  a  final  going-over  from  the 
Chenkl  police:  you  have  to  give  them  credit 
for  real  thcvotighness  in  their  searches. 
Finally,  flanked  by  three  armed  guards.  I  was 
bundled  onto  the  bus  to  Ytianling.  Arrived 
there,  I  was  led  into  a  tmck  room  of  the  biia 
station,  where  the  Yuanllng  police  took  over. 
After  an  hour's  grilling  they  took  me  to  a 
nearby  Chinese  inn.  giving  me  very  explicit 
orders  that  I  was  not  to  leave  my  room.  Tlie 
next  morning  I  at  first  thought  I  was  to  be 
free  of  guards,  as  none  was  on  hand  to  take 
me  to  the  bus  station,  but  when  all  the  pas- 
sengers were  aboard  I  found  myself  flanked 
by  Yuanllng  police.  At  each  succeeding  stop 
there  was  the  same  procedure — being  turned 
over  to  the  local  police,  a  thorough  grilling, 
escorted  to  an  Inn,  ther  put  on  the  outgoing 
bus  the  next  morning,  all  under  guard." 

NKAX   nXZDOM 

"April  12  found  me  at  the  Chlna-Hong 
Kong  border.  After  a  wait  of  more  than  3 
hours,  during  which  there  was  a  final,  dis- 
courteous baggage  examination,  I  was  told 
by  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  an  American 
Express  employee  to  follow  the  coolie  who 
had  been  hired  to  carry  my  two  bags.  Dp 
the  railway  embankment  we  went,  to  be 
stopped  by  a  barbed  wire  barricade,  with  two 
Communist  military  police  checking  travel 
passes.  I  had  to  remove  my  hat  so  they 
could  check  that  my  looks  and  the  picture  on 
the  travel  pass  were  one  and  the  same.  Ten 
steps  and  I  was  passing  through  another 
barbed  wire  barricade  with  Chinese  members 
of  the  Hong  Kong  police  on  guard,  and  right 
in  back  of  them  was  Father  Anthony  Ma- 
loney,  C.  P..  waiting  to  welcome  me  to  the 
haven  of  the  British  Colony.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  give  me  an  American  cigarette — 
how  good  it  tasted.  As  we  started  walking 
off  the  Lowu  Bridge  I  asked  him:  'Can  they 
get  me  back  there  again?'  When  he  laughed 
and  assvired  me  that  I  was  now  completely 
safe  Crom  the  Chinese  Red  authorities,  well 
I  Just  cannot  express  the  feelings  I  had. 

"I  suppose  a  person  actually  condemned  to 
death,  and  then  reprieved,  sort  of  expresses 
it.  The  hour's  train  ride  Into  Hong  Kong 
proper,  the  palatable  steak  dinner,  seeing 
people  with  smiles  on  their  faces,  the  signal 
kindness  of  the  liaryknoll  Fathers  welcom- 
ing me  to  their  home  at  Stanley.  It  all  seemed 
Just  too  good  to  t>e  true.  Happy  as  I  was.  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  the  priests  and 
the  bishop  stUl  up  in  Hunan  and  breathe 
a  prayer  that  they,  too,  may  oome  through 
their  ordeal  unharmed. 

"My  case,  like  to  so  many  others  all  over 
China,  was  Just  an  incident  in  the  Comma- 
nlst  campaign  to  stamp  out  all  religion  in 
China,  particularly  the  Catholic  church. 
Step  by  step,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism, 
they  are  forcing  the  pec^e  away  from  their 
church,  forbidding  all  contact  with  the 
bishops  or  priests.  It  is  a  real  tragedy. 
Prayer  and  more  prayer  Is  the  one  hope.  So 
please  do  keep  praying  for  the  miaeionariefi 
still  In  the  field  and  for  our  sorely  beset 
Chinese  Catholics." 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  Rt.  Hev. 
liagr.  James  F.  Irwin,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victory  Cbiirch.  and  was  thanked  by  the 
■plritual  director  of  the  Holy  Name  Society, 
Bev.  ThXMnas  Early. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Hay  30,  1951] 

Uamtkmou,  Gaoup  Bn  Cbima  Tabckt — 
AaaaRB  or  Pkoesxs  aks  Sisms  Ponrr  to 
Attacx  ok  This  Bovaar  Catbojuc  Misaooa 
HoNo  Koifa.  May  19. — The  Chinese  Oom- 

muuistfl,  who  are  trying  to  substitute  state 


control  of  churches  for  the  indepeiident 
Christian  iiistltutioxis  Introduced  by  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  mlaaionarleB.  seem 
lately  to  have  concentrated  cm  the  Maryknoll 
Missions,  among  the  oooet  famotis  in  China. 

Homan  Catholic  aources  In  this  British 
Crown  Colony  report  nine  priests  and  two 
sisters  from  four  Maryknoll  Missions  in 
South  China  are  In  Communist  prisons.  At 
least  32  others  are  und^r  house  arrest.  Eight 
Maryknoll  fR-lests  have  been  expelled  anc* 
twelve  others  have  left  China  either  at  Com- 
mon ist  "suggestion"  or  on  orders  from  their 
superiors,     'virtually  all  are  Americans. 

Maryknoll  Bishop  Francis  X.  Ford,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  was  arrested  last  December 
23  on  charges  of  spying.  His  secretary.  Sister 
Jean  Marie  Ryan,  of  New  York,  was  accused 
as  an  accomplice. 

SHOUTKD  AT  BT  CaOWO 

Reports  reaching  Hong  Kong  said  Bishop 
Ford  wa£  held  in  Jail  until  April  18  and  then 
removed  to  Canton  to  await  triai.  Bishoo 
Ford  was  reported  bound  and  escorted  by  100 
Red  soldiers  while  ,Towds  of  Ckjmmunlst 
youths  followed,  siioutlng.  "Down  with  the 
imperialist." 

The  80-year-old  bishop,  who  came  to  China 
In  1938.  became  one  of  Its  most  famous 
clergymen.  He  is  credltod  with  introducing 
many  social  and  economic  reforms  in  his 
diocese. 

During  the  Japanese  War.  Bishop  Ford 
headed  various  relief  committees  and  dis- 
tributed rice  and  clothing  among  impover- 
ished Chln«e. 

The  Reds  apparently  base  their  espionage 
charge  on  a  letter  written  In  1935,  when  a 
Catholic  priest  was  captured  by  bandits  In 
northern  Kwangtung  Province.  Bishop  Ford, 
through  a  go-between,  wrote  several  cryptic 
letters  to  the  bandits  to  obtain  the  prlectl 
release. 

One  of  the  letters  got  back  to  Bishop 
Ford,  and  lie  l:ept  It.  The  Beds  now  allege 
that  it  Is  evidence  that  the  bishop  commu- 
nicated "with  the  enemy  by  secret  code." 

The  Maryknoll  Missions  are  among  the 
most  famous  in  China.  Clergymen  of  other 
Roman  Catholic  and  of  Protestant  missions 
are  being  harassed  by  the  Reds,  also,  but  not 
in  such  numbers. 

niMMlS  LISTS)  Of  PUSOMS 

Held  in  Communist  prisons  in  Kwang- 
tung. Wucbow,  and  Kwangsi  Provinces  are 
Fathers  Joseph  Regan,  Palrhaven,  Mass.; 
Robert  Kennedy.  Norwalk.  Conn  :  Raymond 
Gaspart,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Frederick  Dan- 
aghy.  New  Bedford.  Mass.;  Justin  Kennedy, 
Brooklyn;  Russell  Sprlngkle,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Edward  Moffett.  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  George 
Gllligan,  Brooklyn;  and  Mark  Tennlen,  Bur- 
lington, 'Vt.,  and  Sisters  Colomblere  Bi-ad- 
ley,  Brooklyn,  and  Rosalia  Kettle.  Altoona, 
Pa. 

Charges  against  Uiem  are  vague,  mostly 
Imperialistic  practleea.  A  few  are  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  deaths  of  chU- 
dren  in  receiving  centers  where  at»«ndoned 
Chinese  waifs  are  brought. 

Because  many  of  the  children  were  dead 
or  dying  on  arrival  at  the  centers,  the  mis- 
sionaries often  could  give  them  only  a  Chris- 
tian burial. 

Maryknoll  mlaeionarles  tmder  hotise  ar- 
rest— and  there  may  be  others— were  listed 
as  Fathers  Francis  Daubert.  RiUadelphU:  Mi- 
chael OConnell,  San  Francisco;  Rudolph 
Kneuer,  Brooklyn;  Francis  Keelan,  Boston; 
Michael  McCarthy,  Boston;  Robert  Oreen, 
Jasper,  Ind.;  Orepary  Gllmartln.  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Irwin  Nugent.  Boston;  Uoyd  Glass, 
Creaco.  Iowa;  Wencaslaua  Kaotek.  Badne 
Wis.;  James  McOarmiek.  fk^anton.  Pa.; 
James  Oltotinell.  Philadelphia:  Francis 
White,  Pittsburgh;  Albert  Fedders,  <X>Tlnf- 
ton,  Ky.;  John  Curran,  Butte,  Mont.;  John 
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Klkelko.  Cleveland:  Richard  Mershoo,  Den- 
ver Colo.;  Stepbens  Kdmondj.  Boeton;  An- 
tnony  KarloveciiM.  Chicago.  WlUlam  Mxil- 
cahy.  rr«xningham.  Mnss-;  Frederick  Becka, 
Cleveland:  James  Butilno.  CortUnd.  N.  Y.; 
William  liorrlaeey.  Long  Uland.  N.  Y.: 
Thomaa  Langley.  Framlngham,  Maw.:  Fran- 
cle  Lynch.  Plttafield.  Mau  :  Bernard  Wleland. 
Carroll,  Iowa;  Arthur  Dempsey.  Plttafield 
(may  be  PtttaXordi.  N.  Y. 

Alao  under  house  arrest  are  Slaters  Marie 
Rubner.  Milwaukee.  Wis  .  and  Rose  Berna- 
deite  Oallacher.  Providence.  R.  I. 


Mankall  PUb  Sacce«<ls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 


VIBCINIA 

IN  THl  B013SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  I  wiah  to  Include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Ravenswood  News, 
Ravenswood.  W.  Va..  on  July  5.  1951: 
M'— »*"    FLAW  StTCcsma 

The  M*p*'*"  plan,  which  set  up  the  pro- 
gram of  aaelstance  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  in  order  to  speed  their  economic  re- 
covery after  the  devastation  of  World  War 
II.  ha«  been  a  signal  success  In  the  British 
Isle*  and  the  Irish  Republic.  So  great  has 
been  the  progress  In  these  nations  that  the 
doUar  help  of  the  United  States  has  been 
cut  off  akaaC  of  schedule. 

In  fact,  the  economic  cooperation  admin- 
istration says  that,  largely  through  assist- 
ance from  thia  country.  Western  Europe's 
Industrial  jBroductlon  Is  now  30  percent  above 
prewar  levels.  The  area  Is  rapidly  reaching 
the  point  where  It  will  do  Its  own  expanding 
production  demands.  Including  their  own 
armament  drive. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  world  has  a 
nation  undertaken  a  more  generous  program 
than  that  sponsored  by  the  United  States  In 
attempting  to  aaalst  In  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  The  motive  back  of  the  program 
was  that  theea  areas,  and  their  people,  would 
be  aUles  In  any  fight  that  Involved  the  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  mankind.  They 
were  expected  to  be  potential  allies  of  this 
country  In  any  fight  between  those  who 
stand  for  freedom  and  those  who  insist  upon 
the  regimentation  of  human  beings. 


ResMTMS  of  the  Free  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  a  BURNSIDE 

or  wxar  vouhkia 

IN  TSI  BOOn  OP  MBPBIIUWIATIVM 

Frtdaf ,  JuJv  S,  19St 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  estend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoM.  I  wiah  to  Include  the  following 
chart  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Thuraday.  July  5.  IMl : 

Th«  ttm  world  now  has  vaaUy  superior 
reaourOM.     Par  tsampto: 

(a)  ladortrlat  production:  Ttaa  free  world 
now  outprotfueaa  Um  Boviat  block  a  to  i, 

Xbm  SoTleU  oookl 
wQrtd. 


<b)  Crude  oil  reserves:  Ninety-four  per- 
cent of  the  crude  oil  reserves  are  In  the  free 
wcrld,  but  If  the  Middle  East  were  lost  the 
Soviet  would  control  half  the  worlds  lul 
reserves. 

(c)  Population:  The  people  of  the  free 
wcrld  outnumber  the  Soviet  block  2  to  1.  but 
If  Europe  and  Asia  were  lost  people  ur.der 
the  Soviet  would  outnumber  u.s  3  to  1 

[Defense  MobUlzer  Charles  E  Wilsoii  s  re- 
pcrt  arsfues  that  "we  caiinnt  inidertalce  ;o 
reilst  world  communism  wlthnu:  out  aiiies,  ' 


Watting  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or    C\LlTORNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
S'oeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  intt't- 
eiting  article  by  Richard  C.  Miller  which 
api>eared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
\\ednesday,  June  27,  1951. 

I  particularly  commend  it  to  the  at- 
timtion  of  my  coUea«ues  in  the  Hou.se 
who  served  in  World  War  n  and  who 
know  what  wasted  manpower  mearLs. 

The  article  follows: 

FiGUKEs  Sat  Three  United  States  Navy  Mfnt 
Equal  Two  Bbitish  or  One  Mercha.nt 
Mariner 

(By  Richard  C  Miller) 
Paris. — Not  too  long  ago  on  a  hot  evenln?, 
tHere  waa  a  group  of  vets  srtint?  ap'und  a 
table  at  the  Mablllon  and  the  beer  wus  ti  vi - 
lag  free  and  easy  and  so  were  the  .st.irifs 
about  the  war. 

A  blond  kid  told  about  a  regimental  ;  Ipri^ 
who  wa«  so  bored  by  doini?  nothiiisj  tl..i' 
he  started  counting  the  flies  on  the  ceUi:;k^ 
find  keeping  a  record  of  them  One  day  !i»" 
shipped  this  record  off  to  Washlnt^ton  m  '.'u- 
lorm  of  an  offlcliil  report  and  followed  up 
'irlth  a  new  one  every  weeic. 

Presently  all  the  other  rei?lmentfi  rf'reiv»d 
ii  directive  from  Washington  which  ci  lu- 
plalned  about  their  negligence  and  threat- 
ened action  If  fly  report.s  weren't  forthcDm- 
mg. 

"That  sure  Is  a  good  story,'  .somebody  said. 
"and  If  It  ain't  true  it  oughta  be 

"Well.  I  believe  It  la  true,  '  said  a  y^ing 
Englishman,  setting  down  his  beer  and  lean- 
ing across  the  table.  I  never  saw  anybody 
like  you  Yanks  for  wasting  men  I  used  to 
load  LST's  In  Southampton,  and  there  wt>re 
■o  many  sailors  on  them  there  wa-s  hardly 
room  for  the  bloody  carg(5 

"And  when  the  Royal  Navy  would  takr  -me 
over,  we  would  put  on  our  own  crew  and  sail 
the  same  ship  with  the  same  equipment  to 
the  same  places  with  half  as  many  men   " 

An  old-timer  who  had  been  mu.stered  out 
of  the  Navy  In  1939  started  to  spealc  He  i.i 
an  excitable  character  and  I  thought  there 
would  be  an  argument 

"I  hate  to  admit  it,  Mac,  but  you  are  rUht 
I  put  In  a  hitch  on  an  old  four-stacker  and 
only  about  20  men  out  of  the  whole  dertc 
crew  ever  did  any  work  " 

"Yeah,  and  look  at  the  Liberty  ship.s  ' 
someone  lald  Merchant  marine  run  them 
with  about  60  men.  countln'  the  Navy 
gunners.  O.  K.  What  happens  when  the 
Navy  takes  over?  About  200  men  to  tak.e 
the  same  ship  to  the  same  places  with  the 
same  stuff  ' 

"And  there  was  plenty  of  Jobs  for  the 
ofBowv." 


Tlie  old-timer  leaned  back  and  his  face  got 
hard  I  u.sed  to  think  about  that  during 
the  war  ■  he  said.  "When  a  ship  got  h  t, 
there  w:\.s  a  lotta  boys  who  didn't  have  :o 
be  there  There  are  a  lotta  guys  under  t:ie 
water  titday  who  oughta  be  slttln'  around 
this  here  table   ' 

This  hit  me  in  the  stomach  like  a  ha-d 
rmht  F;r  years  I  had  been  hearing  tie 
.same  story  in  bars  In  Los  Angeles,  on  decss 
o:  merchant  shijw.  anywhere  In  the  world 
wlitTe  Amencms  got  to  talking  abtiut  tne 
war  Stories  about  the  war.  Stones  about 
the  wa.stcd  men  and  wasted  money — aid 
wasted  death.s 

I  h.^d  always  figured  that  this  was  abrut 
80  percent  sr«ry  and  20  percent  truth,  tut 
It  kept  recurring  and  recurring  and  bothiT- 
Ing  me  more  and  more,  and  after  the  o  d- 
tlmer's  remark  I  had  to  know  I  went  ho  ne 
and  wrote  some  letters:  One  to  the  Brit  sh 
Adm.iralty,  one  to  the  EXepartment  of  'he 
Navy,  and  one  to  some  friends  In  the  mer- 
chant marine.  I  had  to  settle  this  once  and 
for  all. 

The  results  were  faatastlc. 
T    Peare.  writing  for  the  Royal  Navy,  s  ltd 
"The   American  design  LST    (2i    had  a  ci  ew 
of  5  officers  and  64  ratings." 

And  Capt.  R  S.  Ben.son,  writing  for  he 
['::•*  a  states  Navy,  .said,  "The  wartime  c-.  m- 
p.«':r.f!;t  lor  Li5T's  was  7  officers  and  106  ?n- 
listed    ]men|." 

Thl.s  was  a  difference  in  wartime  com;)Le- 
mcnts  for  the  .same  ships  of  44  men. 

Captain  Benson  also  said,  "The  wart  me 
complement  for  Liberty  ships  (cargo)  wa,;  13 
offiiers  and  154  enlisted  men  '"  A  tota  of 
167  According  to  Courtney  Smith,  vho 
checked  the  merchant  marine  figures,  the 
tota:  crew  (jf  a  merchant  marine  Lib«  rty. 
Including  the  naval  gunners,  was  at  most  12 
officers.  4  cadets,  and  43  men,  a  total  o  59 
and  a  difference  of  108. 

These  figures  are  striking  Inasmuch  as 
L'.ber*ies  and  L^T  s  are  .stock  models,  as  n-uch 
alike  .i.s  so  many  Fords,  and  they  went  the 
same  places  and  encountered  the  same  laz- 
ard.s  nj  matter  who  ran  them. 

Tiie  points  of  comparison  are  so  close  that 
th*'  i!;!Terence  in  figures  either  suggests  that 
"v  )  British  sailors  are  as  gixKl  as  three 
Aniencans  and  that  one  merchant  sail  «•  is 
efjua:  U)  three  Navy  men  or  that  sometnmg 
i.s  wr  ,:ig  with  The  way  our  Navy  is  organized. 
.Sligl'.r  differences  in  armament  may  ac- 
co'.nr  for  part  of  it  but  even  a  more  sp"cific 
fxaniple.  The  engine  room,  rules  this  uut 
Drawing  again  from  Benson  and  Smi  h.  I 
found  that  the  merchant  marine  h;  d  9 
unlicensed  men  assigned  to  the  engine  -oom 
and  the  Navy  40  This  is  the  same  eiglne 
with  the  same  controls.  It's  like  h  ving 
four  men  drive  your  car  or  four  gears  :n  Us 
transmission  for  every  one  that's  nece.-sary. 
The  merchant  marine  engine  gang  was 
four  engineers  (officers),  three  oilers,  hree 
ftremen-watertenders.  three  wipers,  anc  two 
cadets.  Cadets  and  wipers  worked  day  ,  the 
chief  engineer  supervised  and  the  rest  itood 
watches --(jne  engineer  officer,  one  oiler  and 
a    flreman-watertender    on    each    watc! 

The  tireman-watertender  sits  in  a  chair 
and  Wcitches  the  flames  from  the  oil  )urn- 
ers  He  also  watches  the  water  prt  ssure 
giuea  a:id  takes  about  10  minutes  to  clean 
tlie  burners  at  the  end  of  his  watc^  .  the 
entire  Job  being  about  as  complex  a;  sit- 
ting at  home  and  watching  your  gas  fi,  rnace 
burti, 

I  Me  oiler  makes  rtninds  oiling  the  n  jving 
parts  and  the  engineer  handles  the  co  itrols 
and  keeps  the  records  It  anything  goes 
wr mg  the  engineer  will  get  his  hands  dirty 
worki!;g  on  it  and  If  it's  really  bad  very- 
bod  v  nn  the  ship  pitches  in. 

N  w  into  the  same  engine  rcK^m  m.  rches 
the  Na-y  and  the  basement  is  full  of  :>eople 
crowded  around  the  family  furnace.  The 
lone  ftreman-watertender  gets  up  and  eight 
men   take  his  place.     Five  firemen  sit  down 
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on  his  chair  and  10  eyes  are  glued  on  the 
burners. 

Two  watertenders  stare  at  the  boilers  and 
check  the  water  pressure.  And  in  walks 
No.  8.  the  chief  watertender.  What  he  does 
I  have  no  Idea,  unless  It's  taking  attendance. 

And  so  It  goes,  all  over  the  ship,  till  a  crew 
that  years  of  seagoing  experience  under  the 
pressure  of  business  competition  has  lim- 
ited to  55  plus  4  cadets  becomes  167, 

And  this  leads  to  the  essential  point.  The 
merchant  marUie  is  a  tough,  competitive 
business,  while  the  Navy  is  a  bureaucracy. 
Success  in  business  is  measured  in  profits; 
the  fewer  men  you  hire  to  do  a  Job  the  more 
money  you  make.  On  the  other  hand  suc- 
cess In  the  Navy  is  measured  in  rank;  the 
more  men  you  get  on  the  Job  the  more  rank 
(and  money)  there  is  in  it  for  you. 

The  new  defense  isflort  la  straining  our 
economy  and  we  can  no  longer  aSord  the 
luxury  of  high-priced  brass,  of  100  wasted 
men  on  1  ship  alone.  And  we  never  could 
and  never  can  afford  to  have  these  men  mur- 
dered by  a  phony  system  when  their  ship 
is  hit  by  a  torpedo. 

If  this  sort  of  featherbeddlng  exists  on 
other  types  of  ships  and  at  shore  stations — 
and  there's  little  reason  for  believing  that 
It  doesn't — It  means  that  the  Navy  is  de- 
manding over  twice  as  many  men  as  it  needs 
to  do  do  Its  assigned  Job  and  that  If  the 
next  draft  Included  ICO  top-notch  Industrial 
economy  experts  in  place  of  lOO.QOO  high- 
school  boys  we  would;  save  millions  of  dol- 
lars and — In  time  of  war — many,  many  lives. 


RefuUtion  W  It  HaTing 
Uadeiarable  Effect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1951 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  of  July  3.  1951,  is 
most  apropos.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
RectrLATioN  W  Is  Having  Unoeshlabij:  Ettkct 

This  resort  is  a  listening  post.  Business 
and  professional  men — economists  and  Fed- 
eral Government  experts — come  here  and 
speak  before  conventions,  and  confer  in  the 
comfort  and  coolness  of  our  shore  summer 
atmosphere.  From  these  talks  and  supple- 
mental statements  mucl-.  is  learned  about 
conditions  prevailing,  or  to  come. 

Some  of  these  things  are  not  encouraging. 
One  of  the  reports  which  have  been  heard 
of  recent  date  pertains  to  the  operation  of 
the  so-called  regulation  W.  which  is  the 
device  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  check 
Inflation.  As  a  result  of  It.  factories  are  said 
to  be  shutting  down  In  the  very  face  of 
shortages  of  goods  they  manufacture — goods 
which  are  wanted  by  the  masses  of  workers 
In  particular.  Also  unnecessary  employment 
is  being  caused  at  a  time  when  the  national 
Income  is  at  Its  highest  peak  in  history. 

Designed  to  control  inflation,  regulation 
W  sets  the  time  which  people  of  moderate 
mear\s  can  take  to  buy  goods  on  credit.  It 
specifies  how  much  of  a  down -payment  you 
have  to  make  from  your  Income — or  by  cash- 
ing In  savlugs  for  the  goods  you  actually 
need.  In  this  editorial  we  are  not  consider- 
ing real  luxuries,  although  thoe*  goods  aiao 
flgiire  in  the  picture.  We  are  upM^kia%  ot 
gouda    and    gadgets    which    under    modern 
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standards  of  living  have  become  necee&ltles 
In  the  homes  of  average  wsige-earners. 

Of  course,  under  emergency  Incidental  to 
war  or  calamity,  we  would  have  to  get  by  In 
some  way  without  them.  But  in  a  land  of 
plenty — plenty  of  materials  for  manufacture 
of  goods,  and  plenty  of  money  with  which  to 
purchase  them  for  comfort  or  well-being — 
for  furnishing  that  home  which  milUoiis  of 
young  folk  dream  about  at  this  time  of  the 
year — such  shortages  or  deprivations  should 
not  be  necessary.  There  should  not  be  an 
artificial  shortage  and  resiiltant  depression. 

Now  unlortunately  regulation  W  has  ac- 
tually had  Inflationary  results,  causing 
withdrawal  of  almost  a  half  billion  dollars 
of  savings  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
As  to  the  series  E  savings  bonds  in  which 
the  modest  wage  earner  who  Is  thrifty  puts 
his  surplus,  when  he  has  any.  $329,000,000 
more  have  been  cashed  than  have  been  pur- 
chased, according  to  report. 

Such  a  condition  is  Inflationary.  If  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  made  regulation  W 
by  which  to  dry  up  consumer  credit,  it  has 
proved  to  be  effective.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  our  American  standard 
of  living,  the  highest  in  the  world,  owes 
much  to  the  installment  plan  of  purchase, 
and  that  plan,  of  course,  Is  based  upon  good 
faith  and  credit  of  the  customer.  Yet  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  tlnkerijag  wi.h  this 
Important  factor  In  our  economy  has  liter- 
ally reversed  the  economic  pattern  and  sent 
us  into  what  we  hope  will  not  prove  to  be  a 
spinning  decline  and   resultant   depression. 

That  fear  has  been  voiced  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee.  In  re- 
porting the  new  Defense  Production  Act,  the 
committee  castigated  the  arbitrary  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  :hese  words : 

"Your  committee  feels  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
been  unduly  harsh  and  unyielding  in  ad- 
ministering consumer -credit  controls  under 
authority  of  section  661  of  the  act.  It  wa* 
the  sincere  hope  of  your  committee  that  they 
might  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
and  understanding  attitude.  It  was,  there- 
fore, only  when  your  committee  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Board's  position  was  intrac- 
table that  it  amended  section  &31  of  the  act 
fijcing  limitations  on  the  maximum  down 
payments  and  minimum  maturities  that 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  in  exercise 
of  certain  consumer-credit  controls." 

The  Senate  committee  has  also  criticized 
the  FRB  by  recommending  '.hat  prompt 
consideration  be  given  to  relief  of  industries 
with  large  Inventories  seriouslv-  affected  by 
credit  controls.  Among  fields  adversely  af- 
fected are  the  furniture  and  electrical  appli- 
ance industries  where  there  have  been  fac- 
tory shut-downs  and  incidental  unemploy- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  check  runaway  In- 
flation. But  it  is  also  good  sense  to  be 
realistic. 


Kbow  Your  Waterwajs:    hiproTcd  and 
UaimproTcd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtrtSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREE  ENTATI\TS 

Monday,  June  25,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remart^s  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  wi&i  to  submit  a 
copy  of  an  article  by  the  Jvlarine  News, 
of  New  York,  published  in  ';he  Washing- 
ton Post,  of  even  date,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  the  gr^test  nattoml 
system  of  hartxirs,  inland  anc.  coastal  rivers. 


Intercoastal  waterways  and  tidal  estuaries  In 
the  world,  and  five  of  the  world's  largest 
lakes.  They  are  splendidly  adapted  to  Im- 
provement and  Interconnection  as  continu- 
ous waterways.  Of  the  some  65,000  miles  of 
navigable  waters,  only  28.000  miles  have  been 
Improved,  with  much  of  that  mileage  stUl 
having  inadequate  depths  and  widths.  With 
a  coastline  (Great  Lakes  included)  of  more 
than  30.000  miles,  there  are  leas  than  200  im- 
proved harbors,  many  yet  with  insufficient 
area  and  depth.  Former  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  once  said,  "A  channel  is  no  deeper 
than  its  shallowest  reach,  and  to  Improve  It 
short  of  the  point  of  effective  navigsbUlty  is 
a  sheer  waste  of  all  costs,"  High  cost  distri- 
bution is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people. 
More  low  cost  water  triuisportatlon  can  do 
much  to  lighten  It.  New  and  expanding  In- 
dastrles  seek  sites  where  water  transporta- 
tion is  available.  Economy  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  is  vital,  but  it  should 
not  be  accomplished  through  drastic  cuts  In 
expenditures  for  purposes  which  are  helpful 
to  the  general  welfare  and  add  to  national 
strength  and  wealth. 


Rent  Income  Fron  Nonfai 
Units 


Dwclfing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OP    AIABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rzcord  a  letter  received  by  me 
from  Mr.  Roy  V.  Peel.  Director  of  the 
Census,  enclosing  data  on  rent-income 
ratios  for  nonfarm  dwelling  units. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
with  the  enclosure,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

DZPASTMENT  OF  COICMZSCE. 

BxjiiAU  or  THi  CzNstrs, 
Washxngton,  June  29,  19S1. 

Hon.    JOHK    J.    SF&aKMSN. 

United  States  SenAte, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Senatob  SrAMX.MAn:  In  ae<xn^- 
ance  with  the  request  from  your  oSk;e  by 
telephone  Friday,  June  23.  to  Dr.  A.  Roes 
Eckler,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  I  am  enclosing  data  on  rent-income 
ratios  for  nonfarm  dwelling  units  In  the 
United   States. 

The  data  are  based  on  a  preliminary  sam- 
ple of  dwelling  units  enumerated  in  the 
1950  Census  of  Housing.  Because  they  are 
based  on  a  sample,  they  are  subject  to  sam- 
pling variability  and  may  differ  from  the  re- 
sults which  will  appear  in  the  final  reports. 

In  table  1,  the  percentage  distrloutions  are 
computed    on   several   bases   to   permit   the 
analysis  ol  particular  classes.     In  some  in- 
stances, either  the  enumeration  procedure  or 
the  tabulation  procedure  did  not  permit  the 
computation  of  a  concrete  ratio.     PamlUes 
and   individuals  occupying   rent   free   units 
are  shown  separately  even  though  they  may 
have  reported  Income  amounts:   these  may 
be  considered  with  unit»  In  the  lowest  ratio 
group   (imder  10  percent)    Inasmuch  as  no 
part  of   the  income  ts   paid  for  rent.    Th* 
specific  amount  of  Income  if  »10,000  or  more 
was   not   reported   In  the   1950  Census;    for 
these  cases  the  percentage  income  paid  for 
rent  cannot  be  computed  exactly  but  prob- 
ably tends  to  fall  in  the  lower  ratio  gtoofm. 
Ratios  for  famiUn  and  tzuUviduals  wltb  tn- 
comes  €t  less  than  tlOO  oousoa  toe 
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tXnoe  meb  tneom«  include  loaw«  »nd  wro  The  main  re««on  for  nxtcb  differences  U  ih«t  opd    I  wish   to  insert  the  following  e<1- 

mon«7  txuxMnem;  the  rmtioe  likely  f»U  In  the  the  preltmliiAry  eetimBteis  do  not  include  all  tu'iul  enMlled    The  Pour  Pillars  of  Pree- 

hlcber  rstlo  ffoup^  cf  the  reflnement.  th.t  result  from  the  care-  ^^^..  p^biLshed  June  15  in  the  Shre>e- 

A  w >"«'*^'  not*  explaining  aome  of  the  f  jl  examination  of  the  schedules  and  tables  T      <    .  i 

terms  and  ooatatntng  a  measure  of  the  Mm-  to  which   the  census  data   will    be   sub)ect  P^-TI  jou:  liai . 

pllng  vmrtabUtty  la  enclcaed.    The  fliguree  In  pirlor  to  the  publication  of  the  final  report.  The  Poua  PnxAaa  or  PmxxDou 

the  encio— d  table*  have  not  been  published.  In    addition    to  sampling   variability    and  O'lr  Narmn  15  unsiirpasnably  powerful  t  ut 

If  you  maks  the  data  public.  It  would  be  ap-  limitations  of  the  types  mentioned  above  the  !»<;  •^trf-m^h  will  never  be  all  that  It  shm.ld 

predated  tf  you  would  cite  the  Bureau  of  the  tstlmatee  are  subject  to  biases  due  to  errors  be     in'l,    'hlntc-s   symbolized    by    work.    save. 

Census  as  tba  sooree.  cf  response  and  to  n  on  report  Inj?      The  p<»-  •,-    ar;d   pray  are  used  unitedly  by   .^m  t- 

Stncardy  youra,  ilble  effect  of  such  biases  Is  nor  Included  in  u  .  .  < 

Rot  V.  PCKL.  the   measures   of   variability:    data     ibt-Unerl  Thl.s    Hr-und    belief    is    respected    by   mt  ny 

Dtrtetor  Bvnmu  of  the  Cennu.  from  a  complete  count  of  all  dwelling  units  rn-n  and  w< men  in  different:  waits  of  life  i  ut 

lire  also  subject  to  these  biases  until  it  b»^-omes  the  conviction  of  an  ov  »r- 

Tabu  1. — Orv*$  rent-income  ratios  for  pri-  technical  noti  whelming  majority  It  will  not  maice  America 

laare  ftmitim  and  primary  individuals  in                .     —.                      .  .     .^           .  sat^iHractorily  strong  and  secure 

"  '        :. ..^    w,-..;i*«-    ..«<*.  GroBS  rent:   The  groes  rent  Is  the  contrac                              '            ^    ,        _.   »w   .   w 

^/r?,  ^!I?i;^'l^li«5i     '  '^o'^^hly    rent    plus    the    reported     average  ^"^'^'"'^    '^'""^   ''T'^'^Vu        '^'^J^'''^' 

for  tfu,  0nit«4  Stmtes.  Apr^l  1950  ^^^^^.^  ^^      P^          ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  v-p    and  pr«y  need  to  be  fully  employed   »re 

Ratio  of  gross  rent  to  in-     Percent  ctiJtFilm.  ,,tectrlcit,.  gas!lnd  other  fuel      If  furniture  '      -    •     wh,,m  is  entrusted  operation  of    he 

come  of  primary  fam-     Hon  0/ non-farm  ^    included    In    the    contract    rent,    the    re-  '^'■"^'^    "■■    P'"-"^'^    Railway    Co^    Th U    ?t -at 

Ules  or  pnmarr  indi-      renter -occixpted  ^^^ted    estimated    rent    of    a    dweilmg    unr.  'r.n.ry^rratlon  company  is  making  its  Id -as 

^duala:                                 dwelUng  uniU  »iibcut  furniture   Is  used   in  the  computa-  ^^'"*^'  ^^^"^Ph  a  .^rles  of  thought-prov  >k- 

Ifot  reporting  Income  or  rent...     10  uon  instead  of  contract  rent  '^■■-   AmertcanLsm   advertising  messages,    .he 

Beportlng  income  and  rent:  income:  Income   is   the   total    amount   rf  fi"<   «f   ^^'''^    appeared   seyeral   weeks    igo 

nenttrte - 7  ^          ^come    received    In    1949    from    the  »"   '^^  Sh.-ev°porr  Journal  and  other  ne  rs- 

Income  of  •10,000  or  more.-..       1  following  sources     money  wages  or  salaries;  !'■'*"    l-'ihU.shed    along    Its    lines.     It    1     a 

Income  of  leas  than  »100 4  Q^t    income    (gross    Income    minus    loe.ses)  p;  'neerli  z  Job 

Reporting   rental    amount    of  ,ro„  ^^  operaUon  of  a  buBlness  or  profes-  In    addition    these   unusually   clever     md 

•1   or  more  and   Income  of  gioQ.   q^^  income  from  rents;    interests  and  '•redltable  advertisements,  reflecting  ideal  i  of 

tl00to|tjN9:  dividends:     pensions;     verterans     payment.';,  pr-ar,  merit,  are  scheduled  for  publlcatloi    In 

Under  10  percecit 11  -     14  Armed  Forces  allotmenu  for  dependents,  and  a  selected  eroup  of  newspapers  through  Dut 

10  to  14  pgrcent-. 19  -     24  ^^^^^  governmental  payments  or  assistance;  the  Nation  with  total  circulation  15.000.0)0. 

15  to  10  percent 16  -     21  ^^^^  other  Income  such  as  contributions  for  In  connection  with  the  advertisements  the 

aO  to  34  percent 11  -     14  support  from  persons  who  are  not  members  r:\;!w.iy    company,    as    announced    by    J     B. 

2S  to  39  percent 6-      7  of  the  hotiaehold,  and  periodic  recelpu  from  Shores,    director    of    public    and    erapio -ees 

30  tojWpercent 9-12  insurance  policies  or  annuities  rel  at  lon.s.  of  Dal!a.s  (formerly  of  Shrevepr  rt) . 

eO  perecnt  or  more 6  -       8  Qroes  rent-income  ratio:  The  gross  rent-  t.^.e   gnal    is  distribution   of   several   hundred 

Inoome  ratio  Is  the  ratio  of  the  yearly  gross  t!.   usand  copies  of  a  booklet  containing    an 

Total 100       100  rent  to  the  combined  194B  money  Income  of  art:  le    bv    the   company's   president.   W    G. 

Bovrce:  Bureau  at  the  Census.  all  persons  in  the  primary  family,  or  the  in-  V  !mer    entitled  "The  Pour  Pillars  of  Free- 

ir._.    o      M.^^...    _»..    ..^^  i«/.^v«..    ,«««  come  of  the  primary  Individual  tf  no  primary  d^m  "    President  Volmer's  ideas  are  reflC' ted 

Tabls   a. — Mesiaii   trots   renf-tncome    roito  ..,     .                ...                                                  '.-•_._.!  ^     _n „»       r-u. 

b«  iacome  0/ primttT* /siaOlet  and  prtiaary  tamily  in  pnaent.  In    the    Americanism    adverttoement^.      .Tils 

tndividnaU    tn    nonfarm    renter-occupied  ,  Primary  families  and  primary  individuals-  practical  .^rvice  for  the  publics  good  re  .re- 

dweUtnw    units,   for    the    United    States:  ^  P'^""^  "f^I  5°"**^,  °l,±;     *'*^  .^""^  '''''    "    substantial    expendUure    but    the 

Atril  li$0  persons  related  to  him  by  blood,  marriage,  c   mpany  considers  it  an  investment  of  7ast 

Median  arosa  '*  ***optlon,  and  residing  with  him.      If  no  p.  s-ibi'.ities.  especially  in  Interest  of  natl  )nal 

rent-ta'ome  peieons  related  to  the  head  are  living  with  strength    and    semrlty,    without    which    no 

Yearly  ^w'vt'*^  1948-               rutio  (oerc«flitl  »  *^*™'  *^  head  Is  considered  a  primary  indi-  e:;'erprl.ses    could    be    safe    from    potei  tial 

Reporting  rvxtai  "amount  of  Hot  vldual.  tr   able    and    possible    disaster    Just    as    the 

fn^w*  and  Income  of  4100  to  i9  WO           18  Nonfarm  renter-occupied  dwelling  units-  individual  freedoms  could  not  be  prese -ved 

•100  to  tSOQ                                     '         68  ^  ^°'*  **  renter-occupied  if  any  money  rent  w:'h   ut  the  Four  Pillars  of  Freedom,  as  the 

•1000  to  •IJOO                                           38  **  P*'**  or  tf  It  Is  occupied  rent  free.      Units  rii;.'oad  president  mentions. 

•3^000  to  n.9n --''''-'  '-                    19  occupied  rent  free  are  those  which  are  not  In  each  advertisement  appears  this  appeal 

••!oOO  to  n.999~ 18  occupied   by  the   owner    and    for   which    no  to  the  citizens: 

•4.000  to  i&iiM...         II                           13  money  rent  Is  paid,      Nonfarm  units  consist  Yours    is    the    power    1X)   make   us   st  cng 

•sioOO  or  moreI_."II__III"       I         10  '^^  urban  and  rural-non-farm-dwelllng  unl's.  splrltu.illy.    morally,    politically,     and    eco- 

•Ifedlan   reiwflMBte~th«~VvM^MM   nrrinnr  Source  and  reliability  of  data:  TTie  results  nomlrallv  ■     with  the  suggestion  Is  ar   In- 

tlon  erf  ii>«WM^^ta^»tii^r^!L^^l«;7  are  based  on  a  preliminary  sample  of  about  vlra-ion    m    write    to    the    railroads    pi.blic 

far  e^m^teMUta  .nVi   inH?,iJS«^  -7th  ^^^   dweUlng    units    selected    from    those  relations  department  for  copies  of  the    'our 

tut,m^mU^m^!r»rnt^,<T»i^m^  enumerated  In  the  1950  census  of  housing  Pi;:.vrs    ot    Freedom,    and    ol    the    serie .    cf 

Sj*M««Jen«S?  <rfU»Ii  to«^' f»  ^**  dwelling   units   are   located   in    about  advertisements. 

gnm  mrtT*        *~'^"                    mcwne  nx  14.000  census  enumeration  districts  system-  p^ch  message  is  based  on  the  slgnlflc  ince 

aouree-  nuiiwu  of  the  Census.  atlcally  selected  from  all  enumeration  dls-  of   ,ne  of  the  four  choice  words,  each  st  ess- 

.^        * ^r\cx»  throughout  the  Nation.  1-,^  tn.w  to  make  the  Nation  stronger.     Fur 

Tbe  fUlowtttg  table  presenU  the  sampling  Because  the  flg:ures  are   based   on   sample  iii^'ance    in    the    initial    "ad."    appearln  ;    in 

▼artahUlty  for  the  median  ratios  in  table  2.  data  they  are  subject  to  sampling  vartabll-  j  urna;,  were  included  these  timely,  sen  ible 

Tbm  chances  an  about  19  out  of  30  that  the  Ity.     For  the  figures  in  table  1,  the  sampling  statements 

median  which  would  be  obtained  In  a  com-  variablUty  is  less  than  1  percent  point.     F<  r  Perhaps    you    feel    you   should   do   scme- 

pleta  tebnlatlcm  of  the  19fi0  census  would  be  example,  14  percent  had  a  gross  reot-lncome  thing    to    help    our    country    In    Its    c-isis 

within  the  range  given  below;  ratio  under  10  percent.      The   chances   are  M-st  of  us  do.     But  not  all  of  us  can   "ake 

TAe  C^MHoes  are  about  about  19  out  of  30  that  a  complete  tabulation  places  in    the  Armed  Forces.     Not   all  o  '   us 

i»  oit<  0/ 20  tAof  f/ie  of  the  1850  census  would  show  that  the  pro-  f.,,.,    ^,^,1;^    ^^^^^    ^j.    alrplaner.    or    gun;    cr 

median  which  wouid  portion  paying  less  than  10  percent  of  their  tulle's      M.my    of    u»- particularly    In    the 

be    obtained    in    a  ^^^<^^«  'or  ««*  "ould  be   between   13  and  present    n:nlonal    emergency— must    sta^   at 

li*rtten  gross  r«nt>          complet*  tabtUatlon  ^^  percent.  o^,,  own  ,'nbs,  do  the  same  things  we've  cone 

incoma   ratio    in          tpoa.'d     be    between  ■  1  for  month<>,   for  years.     How,   then,  can   we 

•able 3  (peraent) :         (percent):  help''     Hew    can    we    do    something?     The 

18 -17-19  TW  Faur  Pillars  af  Free^Ues  answer  Is  simple 

M 5a-as  I—  r—r  rtUUt  t  trtt^m  ..p,„t,    we    must    work       We    must    w^rk 

>•— — .i— — 33-80                   ha.'-der     We  must  work  better     Wemustj.-o- 

1»>^ 18-33  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  due*  mere     Second,  we  must  save     We  must 

Itt lS-19  OF  **^^  monev     We  must  save  materials.    Th  rd. 

■ 9-17  unii  ni/rDTAii  nnntwc  **'  ^^^^  ^'"^^    ^^  '""'^  ^"^*  ^°^  statesm  m- 

8-U  nun.  UVLKlUn  OKI/UKo  Hke  leaders     We  must  vote  for  men  who  h  we 

tk.   n     ■ m^   K..^   ,„    M^*  orvoVTMUMA  Courage      Fourth,  we  must  pray.     We  must 

"•  »!•••  «•  based  on  data                                    "^  uoui«i*j.a ^^  guidance     We  must  cra^  to 

L*?^*!^  !S^  *»-«  »«I  »»•  »  ■«■  «>U8E  OF  RHPRESnrrATIVia  Sod    for    peace.  ^ We   m^st    pmTS  oSl   In 

^  SwSii'i^J"f^  /rtdoy.  July  6.  1951  gratitude  for  all  He  has  done  f^  us  and  for 

to  oa  puhUahed  to  the  our  countrv      Thst  is  our  lob      Ymim  1  nrt 

apart  fro<n  differ.  Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  ours     if  we  do  u  weu    •    •    •  ^^  bZ 

by  the  nmpUng  variabiuty.  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  make  America  strong.  • 
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Another  message  emphasizes: 
"We  are  the  people  who  have  got  to  pro- 
vide the  things  needed  to  protect  our  free- 
dom, not  necessarily  working  In  a  defense 
plant,  either.  Some  of  us  will  be  making 
defense  materials,  but  mosv  of  us  must  re- 
main at  our  Jobs.  And  we  must  work  hard 
at  these  jobs.  We  don't  have  to  wait  for  a 
go-ahead  from  the  Government.  We  can 
start  today — work  harder,  work  better,  pro- 
duce more  ■■ 

Then  It  mentions  Importance  of  more  good 
products  and  wealth,  "to  foot  our  freedom 
bill— It's  eoing  to  be  a  big  bill.  American 
brawn  and  brains  can  pay  It.  Let's  get 
going." 

There's  no  place  In  the  American  way  of 
life  lor  the  loafer  and  the  burning  need  as 
the  Americanism  advertisement  points  out. 
Is  for  everyone  to  work  like  his  or  her  life 
depended  on  it — and  it  does,  of  course. 

In  another  of  the  series  the  message  is  that 
"The  only  thing  you  cant  do  without  Is  free- 
dom, which  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
there  are  sacrifices  by  the  citizens,  unless 
there  Is  practice  of  the  virtue  of  spending 
less  and  saving  more,  for  thrift  is  a  lesson — 
all  of  us  must  use  it." 

That  the  Nation  is  in  trouble  and  fighting 
a  war  that  might  become  much  bigger,  and 
that  vigorous,  clear-thirklng.  God-fearing 
men  and  women  are  needed  as  never  before, 
arc  stressed  by  the  railroad  which  warns  that 
words  won't  do  the  job,  but  work,  votes,  and 
prayer  will. 

Stressing  the  value  of  voting  the  railway 
company  urges  use  of  the  ballot  to  save  free- 
dom:  'Next  election,  no  matter  what  kind, 
let's  get  up  and  put  on  our  liats  and  go  to 
the  polling  place  and  vote — vote  to  fill  every 
office  with  an  able  man.  Our  youngsters 
need  votes  to  stay  f  ree  " 

The  moet  solemn  of  the  various  impressive 
notes  sounded  in  these  advertisements  Is  one 
headed  Unless  the  Lord  Buiid  the  House. 

Read  it  and  Join  us  In  commending  the 
sponsor  of  this  appeal  for  a  return  to  the 
knees  m  prayer  for  a  more  spiritual  and 
moral  Nation;  which  is  essential  for  the 
greatest  measure  of  strength  and  security: 
"Twice  in  one  lifetime  we  have  tried  to 
build  peace,  both  times  we  have  failed.  And 
both  times  G'Xl  was  kept  from  the  peace 
table — the  first  time  because  the  world  was 
too  busy';  the  second  time  because  God  was 
barred  by  communism.  This  despite  the 
Bible  warning  that  'Cnless  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It.' 

"A  return  to  religion  and  to  the  Individual 
freedoms  of  our  founding  fathers  will  malte 
America  strong  spiritually  and  morally. 
Lets  reaffirm  our  faith  in  God  and  our  faith 
in  the  power  of  prayer.  Then  our  labors  will 
not  be  In  vain. 

"Let's  all  help  by  truly  practicing  day  by 
day  the  principles  of  religion." 


A  Code  of  Ethks  for  Public  Serrke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  niiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  19S1 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opporttinity  to  join  with  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  applauding 
the  commendable  effort  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  E.  Bknnstt,  of  Florida,  to  draft 
a  code  of  ethics  governing  public  serv- 
ice. It  is  my  feeling  that  such  an  effort 
.should  have  the  support  not  only  of 
Members    of    Congress    and    others    in 


Government,  but  it  should  £.lso  enjoy  the 
endorsement  of  the  public  at  large.  In 
this  connection,  under  permission  grant- 
ed to  me  by  the  House,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude in  the  Cokgressional  Record  an 
editorial  I  wrote  on  this  subject  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Paris  (111.)  DaUy  Beacon- 
News.     It  follows: 

A  CoDi  OF  Ethics  foh  PtnLic  Sesvtci 
While  opinions  may  vary  o.t  the  value  of 
some  congressional  Investigations,  there  will 
be  universal  applause  for  the  ijffort  currently 
under  way  to  examine  tlie  ethical  standards 
of  all  public  servants,  electee  or  appointed. 
The  effort  is  long  overdue  The  odCH-  from  5 
percenters,  deep  freezes,  mink  coats,  and  In- 
dividual congressional  lapses,  perhaps  petty 
In  each  Instance,  have  created  a  sum  total 
shocking  to  the  American  jmbllc  Short- 
comings In  small  things  bLlld  an  under- 
standing suspicion  of  actions  In  high  places. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  pressure 
to  elevate  the  standards  of  px;blic  service  has 
emerged  in  both  branches  of  Congress  with- 
out regard  to  political  lines.  In  the  Senate 
a  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Pkttl 
Douglas,  of  Dllnois,  Is  cond  jcting  an  open 
hearing  In  the  matter.  In  th;  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  large  group  cf  members  has 
banded  together  to  work  with  Representa- 
tive CHAat.Es  E  BxrrsTTr.  of  Ilorida,  in  spell- 
ing out  a  code  which  might  serve  as  a  yard- 
stick of  devotion  to  the  pubLc  interest.  Ad- 
mittedly incomplete  and  nst  yet  in  final 
form,  it  offers  In  substance  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  a  desire  to  provid*  a  more  whole- 
some atmosphere  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Here  Is  the  tert: 
"Code  or  Ethics  foe  Govefnmixt  Sirvicx 

"Government  employment,  whether  as  an 
elected  officer  or  not,  requires  both  conscien- 
tious vocational  labor  and  rlfjhteous  personal 
conduct.  It  shotild  be  characterized  by  de- 
votion to  God  and  country. 

"As  a  desire  and  purpose  to  forward  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  loyalty  of  citizenship, 
no  person  who  fails  to  have  such  desire  and 
purpose  shoiild  hold  Government  employ- 
ment. 

"A  Government  employee  should: 

"1.  Put  loyalty  to  God  ar.d  country  above 
loyalty  to  persons,  party,  or  Government  de- 
par  faaent. 

"2.  Uphold  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  le- 
gal regulations  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  governments  therein  and  never  be  a  party 
to  their  evasion. 

"3.  Give  a  full  day's  labor  for  a  full  day's 
pay. 

"4.  Seek  to  find  and  employ  more  efficient 
and  economical  ways  of  g:etting  tasks  ac- 
complished. 

"5  Never  discriminate  ur fairly  by  the  dis- 
pensing of  special  favors  or  privileges  to  any- 
one, whetrer  for  remuneration  or  not;  and 
never  accept  favors  or  bent  fits  from  persona 
doing  biisiness  with  the  Go -ernment. 

"6.  Make  no  private  proriises  of  any  kind 
binding  upon  the  duties  of  office.  (A  Govern- 
ment employee  has  no  private  word  vrhlch 
can  be  binding  on  public  duty.) 

"7.  Engage  In  no  busineis  with  the  Gov- 
ernment either  directly  or  indirectly. 

"8.  Never  lise  any  Infomatlon  coming  to 
him  In  public  functions  as  1  means  for  mak- 
ing private  profit. 

"9.  Expose  corruption  whoever  discovered. 

"10.  Never  see  to  Influenc*  another  to  vio- 
late these  principles." 

Perhaps  the  most  revealii  g  fact  about  the 
investigations  and  the  coile  Is  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  ne<  essary  at  all.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  assume  such  stand- 
ards would  be  regarded  as  ft  ;ndamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  performance  of  public  duty. 
Bxrt  public  servants  are  human  beings,  sub- 
ject to  human  error.  And  («metlmes  public 
indifference  adds  Its   full   share  of   the   re- 


sponsibility. Surely  It  la  timely,  ti-icn,  to 
remind  Government  ofOcials  and  ourselves 
as  voters  that  public  service  la  a  pubUc  tnist. 
It  Is  true  that  a  nation  cannot  legislate 
high  morals  and  good  ethics.  No  code  can 
guarantee  performance.  Govemmen'.  what- 
ever it  is.  generally  reflects  the  understand- 
ing, the  Intelligence,  the  morality  or  the 
apathy  of  the  public.  But  the  efforts  now 
under  way  are  certain  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect.  To  be  completely  successful  they 
must  have  the  support  of  the  admmisuation 
and  the  Congress  in  both  letter  and  spirit, 
To  be  permanent,  they  must  come  under  the 
continual  scrutiny  of  an  informed  and 
aroused  public. 


U.  S.  S.  R.'t  Belieft  Reqaire  It  To  Strive 
To  Extend  Rdc  Over  All  Mukad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOrTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav» 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Ui; 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  b  r 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 
U.  S.  S    R  s  BsLncFB  Rzotmx  It  To  Snivi 

To    EXTEITD    RU^LE   OvXS    AlX    KfAMKIKU 

(By   Edgar  Ansel   Mowrer) 

In  a  persistent  effort  to  Induce  the  Amer- 
ican administration  to  negotiate  a  world- 
wide settlement  of  differences  with  the  V.  li. 
S  R..  my  distinguished  friend  Walter  Upp- 
mann  has  fired  a  three-gun  salvo.  His  thesis 
Is  as  follows: 

Our  present  differences  must  be  solved  If 
war  as  to  be  averted.  These  differences  a-e 
essentially  a  contest  over  territory.  Terri- 
tory is  subject  to  division — hence  to  com- 
promise. Compromise  requires  negotiatloa. 
When  do  we  start? 

Tt.ls  argument — put  forward  with  Us. 
Lippmann's  usual  plausibility — is  to  cie 
pathetically  wrong. 

The  present  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
block  and  the  free  world  la  in  edsence  not  a 
contest  for  territory.  It  is  a  contest  for 
men's  minds. 

Here  Mr.  Lippmann  might  remark  ttiat 
minds  are  habitually  found  in  human  bodies, 
that  binnan  bodies  habtttially  live  on  a  <iry 
portion  of  the  earth's  smf  ace  and  that  thet  e- 
fore  a  contest  for  minds  Is  eaaentlally  a 
contest  over  territory — as  he  wrote. 

This  is  a  mistake. 

Etrssu  A  csusAOixo  rrsTB 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  would  prefer  to  take  orer 
each  new  ]>eople  from  inside,  by  subversion 
and  revolution.  It  is  ready  to  use  the  Fed 
armies — that  is.  to  seiae  territory,  tn  ihe 
Lippmann  sense — only  when  it  reallns  tliat 
It  cannot  create  enotigh  Communists  ir  a 
given  country  to  bring  abotrt  a  succeHful 
uprising,  and  when  it  can  do  so  without  a 
major  war. 

In  other  words,  the  V.  S.  S.  R.  is  not  j  Jst 
another  conquering  state  seeking  to  expend 
In  order  to  acquire  more  territory  and  pop- 
ulation (riches  and  power).  It  is  a  crusibd- 
Ing  state  that  Is  reqtilred  by  Its  own  Ije- 
liefs  to  extend  Its  rtile  over  aU  mankl:id. 
Its  rtilers  are  Interested  in  territory  only  in- 
sofar as  more  territory  means  more  com- 
munism, vnien  it  does,  they  will  use  vio- 
lence to  get  it.  provided  this  does  not  email 
too  much  risk. 

The  stronger  Moscow  becomes,  ths  Itm 
tt  has  to  fear  a  major  war  And  the  rMdter 
It  will  become  to  rlsik  or  evirn  to  wage  o;ie. 
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Tltto  ttU^  to.  the  Knanlln  cannot  ila- 
e«r»ly  aoecpc  Any  eonpromlM  on  tarrltorT 
that  doM  not  Mftfuard  (a)  lU  rtght  to  carry 
on  Commantat  n^yvaralon  •▼•ryvhare.  and 
lb)  tlM  pawJbUlty.  at  a  mor*  favorabla  date, 
of  nil  LI— mill  waglnf  var  in  order  to  Mice 
■till  mora  paoplca.  For  Its  aim  U  vorld 
dominion. 

With  lueh  a  eonsi^racT  dUgiUaad  at  a 
ttatc.  tb«  fra*  p«of>i«a  can  accept  a  com- 
promla*  only  If  tt  la  accompanied  by  relia- 
ble fuarantlea. 

rr'B  TJF  TO  woKComrmnsT  rwonxa 

Uolortunately,  the  U.  S.  S.  B.  can  pf  no 
r«lUble  guarantiee  against  a  future  breach 
of  faith  by  Itself  without  sacrificing  Ita  es- 
sential nature.  Such  guaranties  vould  have 
to  limit  Its  use  of  subversive  propaganda. 
They  would  have  to  Include  substantial  dis- 
armament onder  unrestricted  international 
BuperrlaloB. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Kremlin. 
Cushed  with  suoeeas  as  tt  now  is,  would  ac- 
cept any  wneh  oondttlons. 

The  only  other  reliable  guaranty  against 
fxu'ther  Soviet  subveralon  and  aggression 
must  be  famtebed  by  tbe  non-Oommunlst 
peoplea.  They  might,  through  deliberate  ac. 
tlon.  b»c*>m»  to  xmlted  among  themselves 
and  so  powerful  that  they  could  compel  the 
Communist  bloe  to  deelst  ttxim  subveralon 
and  agxreeaton  by  themselves  threatening  to 
UM  vteteDce  tS  the  Kremlin  did  not  stop. 

In  otber  words,  the  free  world  can  obtain 
a  MtlafMtory  ncfotiated  peace  with  the  0.  S. 
8.  R.  only  when  It  Is  ao  strong  and  united 
that  It  has  already  ended  the  contest  over 
territory.    And  not  before. 

Until  then,  advocacy  of  peaee  ne^ttatlona 
ts  not  only  misleartinf  but  dangerous.  For 
It  weakens  the  still  deficient  will  of  the  free 
peoples  to  take  those  unpopular  defense 
measures  nscsasary  to  save  them  from  being 
subverted  or  eonqxMred  one  at  a  time. 


Plitf< 
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Mr.  HILIJlfOS.  Mr.  8{)eaJier.  the 
National  FDderatkm  of  Young  Republl- 
OUM  bekl  a  most  suooeasful  convention 
tn  Boston.  June  37-30. 1951.  Tounc  Re- 
imbUcan  leaders  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion attended  this  eonvention  which 
gave  Uwttmnnr  to  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
pohUean  Party  is  truly  a  party  of  youth. 
Thooaaadi  of  yoaog  people  are  bdng  at- 
traetad  to  the  Repntaiean  Party  erery 
day  as  ttacy  ttiink  about  their  futures 
and  the  yieseiiiUtan  of  future  opportu- 
nities in  life. 

Tbe  philosophy  of  individual  freedom 
and  iuditldiial  opportunity  solieeribed  to 
br  the  R^oMiean  Party  Is  in  contrast 
vltli  the  aoeialistie  philoeophy  and  the 
ooiiuption  whldk  characterises  the  Dem- 
oentte  Fiarty  under  the  leadership  of  the 
ItUMai  MtaialBliation  today. 

M  this  osamattoo  Mr.  John  Tope,  of 
Detawitk  aoH^litBd  his  term  as  ehaizman 
of  thaliitloari  ndsration  of  Youi«  Re. 
Mr.  Tope  is  to  be  eoncratu- 
OPMI  lilt  iplHMlld  and  devoted 
MC||p  an  tatetf  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 


ica.  and  I  oonskler  him  to  be  the  most 
able  chairman  the  National  F¥deraticn 
has  ever  had.  His  services  and  his  out- 
standing record  will  long  be  remembered 
by  Young  Republicans  everywhere. 

A  splendid  group  of  new  officers  was 
elected  at  the  convention.  They  are 
Herbert  Warburton,  of  Delaware,  chair- 
man; Carol  Arth,  of  California,  cochair- 
man;  Mary  Neilsen.  of  Washington,  sec- 
retary; Lorraine  Lincoln,  of  Connecti- 
cut, assistant  secretary:  Herbert  Beitel. 
of  Indiana,  treasurer;  Ann  Hictman.  of 
North  Carohna.  auditor 

The  following  platform  was  adopted 
by  the  Young  Republicans  at  their  cor;- 
ventlon : 

PLATTOaM  UNANUCOCSLT  AOOPm  BT  TKX   19.51 

Natiomal  Cokvkktion  or  th«  Young  Re- 
ruauCAM  FnaaATiOM 

DBCLABATION    OT    aXPUSLICAN    PStKClPLES 

America  and  the  world  at  large  are  In  an 
era  of  moral  crtsls.  All  policies  and  decLsio:.^ 
should  be  founded  upon  an  adherence  r  > 
Godly  principles  and  a  premium  plpced  up< :n 
the  development  of  the  moral  ir:egrUy  cr 
both  Individuals  and  nations. 

The  Immediate  threat  to  a  free  America 
and  to  free  peoples  everywhere  Is  Soviet 
imperialism.  Faced  with  this  threat,  the 
United  States  mtist  assume  its  responsibil- 
ity of  leadership  among  free  nations.  To 
provide  such  leadership,  we  must  have  able 
and  honest  public  ofBclals,  wise  and  imagi- 
native governmental  policies  at  home  ami 
•broad,  and  a  sound  and  vigorous  economy. 

The  Democrat  administration  has  not  met 
its  responsibilities. 

Domestically,  we  are  faced  with  an  un- 
checked Inflation.  Incompetence,  and  dishon- 
esty In  high  public  ofBce  and  a  coddllnK  of 
subversives.  Our  Democrat-controlled  cities 
lu-e  crime-ridden  and  corrupt  and  the  Tru- 
man administration  Is  of  doubtful  morah'y. 

In  foreign  affairs,  by  Its  Infamous  com- 
mitments at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  and  Its  post- 
war policies  of  inaction  and  appeasement, 
the  administration  precipitated  the  loss  cf 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  the  Balkans,  and 
China,  and  carelessly  Invited  the  war  in 
Korea,  reetiltlng  in  150,000  American  police - 
action  casualties. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  a  change. 

The  hope  of  posterity  lies  in  a  Republican 
Party  which  offers  a  sound,  progressive  pro- 
gram and  honest,  capable  candidates  who 
will  make  that  program  a  reality. 

Firm  in  the  belief  that  we  can  reach  thi»se 
objectives,  we  present,  from  the  Young  Re- 
publican point  of  view,  this  program  ioi  h 
better  America. 

FOSBOI*   ArVAOS 

The  basic  aim  of  cmr  foreign  policy  should 
be  to  create  and  maintain  a  worl-'  peace. 
under  enforceable  international  law,  free  cf 
international  oppression  and  exploitation. 
and  free  of  dictatorship  of  either  the  ezUenie 
right  qr  left.  Translated  into  present  pi^lK-y 
this  means  the  defeat  of  the  Soviet  program 
of  world-wide  expansl<xi. 

The  United  States  for  Itself  and  the  other 
free  membwt  of  the  United  Nations,  mu.st 
asstime  the  leading  role  In  meeting  the  Soviet 
thratt. 

A  foreign  poUey  which  seeks  merely  to  con- 
tain Soviet  aggression  by  military  force  Is  not 
enotigh.  Using  diplomatic,  economic .  edu- 
catlooal.  poUttcal.  and  other  appropriate 
means  we  must  rekindle  and  nourish  the 
lore  for  freedom  In  the  hearts  of  men 
throttfbout  tlM  world,  and  enlist  their  sup- 
port for  freedom  and  equality  among  men 
and  aaoac  nations.  In  addition,  we  must 
tend  oar  eotive  sujqport  to  those  peoples  who 
dsaonatrate  a  wlU  to  rsslst  the  Soviet-con - 
troUed  fOToes  of  eommunlsm, 


We  favor  a  temporary  truce  looking  U  ward 
a  unified  Korea  but  no  final  settleme  it  at 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel:  Inxmedlate  iiiple- 

mentatlon  of  the  universal  military  tra  ntng 
prtKfram:  congressional  approval  o;  all 
International  military  a^eenicnts:  exteislon 
of  loirlstlcal  support  to  the  Natlo  laliRt 
Chinese  m  Pormfjsa:  a  global  foreign  |iollcy 
wtiich  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  Anwrlcan 
pe<!ple  full  support  of  the  North  At  antic 
Parr  OrgHiilzatlDn  and  the  collective  se<  urlty 
Bvstem  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  republics; 
e«tabU."hment  nf  a  West  German  «cvem- 
ment.  admission  of  that  government  to- 
gether with  Greece  and  Turkey,  as  nem- 
bers  f  the  A-1h!:i1c  Pact,  and  utlli;atloa 
(f  Spain  s  strategic  position  and  manpower; 
early  C(jnclu8lori  of  a  Japanese  peace  reaty 
and  establishment  of  a  Pacific  pact.  whJ:h  all 
ni  n-C  immunist  natlon.s  of  the  Paclfk  area 
n:  IV  Join  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  potec- 
tlon:  withholding  of  recognition  and  ilenial 
of  admission  to  the  United  Nations  c  f  the 
present  Chinese  Communist  Govern: oent; 
an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  war  ma'  erials 
or  products  to  Communist  China  ai  d  all 
other  satellite  nations  by  members  cf  the 
United  Nations. 

rORRTTPTION  AND  DI5t.OT.\LTT 

The  American  people  believe  that  th«  term 
"Government  official"  should  Imply  hciesty, 
efficiency,  and  loyalty;  yet  flagrant  Gi  vern- 
ment  corruption  of  shameful  scope  and  mag- 
nitude ra.st.s  a  shadow  of  Immorality  ov  t  the 
entire  administration,  destroying  confidence 
m  it.  Public  confidence  Is  ftirther  imtaired 
by  :he  failure  of  the  administration  to  ;  ecog- 
mze  the  full  implications  of  the  Comn  unist 
threat,  by  the  dangerous  degree  to  «rhich 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  have  been 
Tolerated  In  high  Government  cfflce.  aid  by 
the  President's  dismissal  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject as  a  "red  herring." 

We  favor  an  end  to  Government  by  ( rony: 
an  end  to  Incompetence  tn  high  office;  an 
end  to  the  Pendergast  officialdom  in  ^7ash- 
li.«rton  which  tolerates  unethical  condvct  on 
the  ground  tliat  It  Is  not  technically  illegal; 
an  end  to  the  padding  of  Government  pay- 
rolls; an  end  to  the  appointment  of  adsiinis- 
trators  and  diplomats  who  have  tolerated 
curruptlon  and  crime;  an  end  to  cocdling 
Government  employees  and  officials  wh)  em- 
brace or  support  Communist  attitudes. 

I.vn.AnON.    BITSINKSS,    AJVD   SCONOMIC    rCUCT 

As  a  result  of  the  Democrat  admin  stra- 
ti n's  spendthrift  policies  and  the  resvlting 
Inflation,  the  dollar  now  is  worth  less  than 
50  cent!!  Continued  reckless  spending. 
mounting  annual  deficits,  and  ever-increas- 
IriiT  taxes  can  only  bring  disaster  by  cl  eap- 
enine  the  dollar,  robbing  the  wage-e  irner 
.•:;d  white-collar  worker,  Impoverishlnj ■  the 
consimier  and  destroying  savings,  pern  Ions, 
u:.su.-:u:ce.  and  investments  of  milllois  of 
Americans. 

e"i  nseqiently,  the  administration's  jirac- 
tke  .  f  destroying  the  economy  and  freedom 
of  consumer  choice  by  excessive  controls 
that  foster  Inflation  and  bureaucratic  vaste 
must  be  met  by  full  production,  rather  .han 
by  the  prevention  of  consumption  thrtugh 
Democrat-created  scarcities. 

We  favor  a  dollar  that  buys  a  dollar's  w  ^rth 
if  goods;  an  honest  effort  to  balance  the 
budttet  on  a  pay-as-you-go  Oovernn.ent 
economy  and  a  tax  structure  with  r«'llef 
from  hidden  ta.\es:  no  new  public  works 
pruject.s  unless  devoted  immediately  and  en- 
tirely to  defense  purposes;  no  new  welfare 
pn^igrams  disguised  as  defense  measures 
which  are  In  reality  costly  schemes  for  social- 
izing the  Nation;  adoption  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  proposals  for  ef- 
ficiency tn  the  executive  branch  and  removal 
of  wasteful  procurement  and  spending  in 
the  Armed  farces;  strict  enforcement  of 
antitrust  and  unfair  trade  practice  laws; 
tf.nporary  controls  in  lime  of  crisis  keyed 
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to  economic  rather  than  tD  political  needs 
under  which  labor,  business,  agriculture, 
and  the  general  public  will  all  fare  equally 
with  preference  to  none  and  with  equality 
of  benefit  and  sacrifice;  frtelng  small  busl- 
ne-'-s  fr:in-.  red-taf)e  controlB  and  dlscrlmina- 
tii:.:  a  stabi.izatlon  ager  cy  stalled  with 
techr.icians  ratner  than  politicians;  creation 
o!  ,1  Ho'ise  of  Representatr.-es  committee  to 
review  the  national  debt  fiT  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  statutory  system  of  debt  re- 
ductK>n. 

L^BOS 

The  I>morrat  administration  has  failed 
to  pass  an  &de<ju.'».te  lab<>r  law  Its  prime 
Interest  In  labor  has  been  political.  It  has 
thrived  on  industrial  strife  It  is  for  this 
rea«on  th.it  the  administration  opposes 
amendn-.ei .^5  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law  many 
of  which  are  proposed  by  labor  organizations 
themselves. 

We  fa'or  maintenance  of  steady  employ- 
ment: continuing  and  Improving  the  Taft- 
Hartlev  law:  maintaining  the  following  nlne- 
pnint  "labor  bill  of  rights":  (1>  Right  of  any 
person  to  membership  In  a  union,  free  of 
company  and  Government  domination,  and 
free  of  discrimination  as  to  race,  religion,  and 
creed;  (2»  right  to  be  informed  of  activities, 
procedures,  and  finances  of  the  union:  (3) 
neht  to  decide  whether  or  not  his  union  dues 
should  be  deducted  from  his  pay  check:  (41 
right  to  sue  for  lost  wages  In  the  event  of 
Illegal  loFs  of  his  Job.  for  redress  of  grievance 
throueh  courts  and  responsible  agencies,  and 
to  refuse  to  pay  excessive  union  dues  or  ini- 
tiation fees:  (5)  right  to  refuse  to  contribute 
to  political  campaigns;  (61  right  not  to  join 
a  union  unless  a  valid  union  ship  exists;  (7) 
right  of  union  men  to  remove  Communists 
from  union  office:  (8)  right  to  have  a  union 
recognized  when  a  majority  of  those  voting 
have  indicated  their  preference:  (9i  improve- 
ment m  tne  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  to  assure  a  more  effective  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes. 

CIVIL  KICHTS 

The  civil -rights  record  cf  the  Democratic 
Party  is  a  dlssraceful  history  of  broken  prom- 
ise? and  liismcere  pledges.  Only  Republican 
administrations  have  consistently  taken  posi- 
tive action  in  this  important  field.  The  Re- 
publican I-arty  has  always  initiated  and 
fought  for  legislation  to  establish  equality 
of  political  and  economic  opportunity  for  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  sex.  re- 
llgicn,  or  national  origin.  This  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do 

We  favor  enforcement  by  Federal  agencies 
of  antidiscrimination  measures  in  the  armed 
services  and  interstate  carriers;  action  to 
achieve  effective  legislation  against  lynching 
and  to  eliminate  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
condition  to  voting  for  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office:  review  of  procedures  in  congres- 
sional and  Federal  investigating  committees 
and  agencies  to  assure  an  individual  a  fair 
hearing:  local  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  one  of  the  basic  principles 
of  this  Republic  is  the  equality  of  all  indi- 
viduals in  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  principle  is 
enunciated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  It  was  vindicated  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  became  the  cornerstone  of  this 
Republic.  This  right  of  equal  opportunity 
to  work  and  tc  advance  in  life  should  never 
be  limited  In  any  individual  becatise  of  race, 
religion,  color,  or  country  of  origin. 

AGHICCTTraAL  AND  COItSOtVATTOW 

A  prosperous  agrlcxilture  is  fundamental 
to  a  prosperous  America.  It  Is  as  important 
tc  the  wage  earner,  the  businessman,  the  in- 
dustrialist, and  the  consumer  as  it  Is  to  the 
farmer.     National  solvency  depends  on  It. 

To  preserve  the  great  nattiral  resources  of 
productive     farm     land     we     believe     that 


through  a  practicable.  lndlvi<lual  incentive 
program  this  can  be  dune  wl  .h  lower  coeu 
and  better  results. 

We  favor  encouraging  the  fa;nlly  type  farm 
whos«;  prosperity  r.nd  well-being  depend 
upon  Individual  initiative,  production,  and 
thrift;  in  view  of  the  administration's  waste- 
ful and  inefficient  farm  policy  over  the  last 
18  years,  we  favor  the  decentralization  of 
Government  controls,  allowing  the  farmer 
freedom  to  better  his  ecoi  omic  position 
through  his  own  ability  and  initiative;  de- 
velopment of  rural  electrlfica;lon  with  elec- 
tricity and  telephones  in  every  farm  home 
that  wants  them;  a  sound  prcgram  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  training,  financed  by  Fed- 
eral aid.  but  supervised  by  ftate  and  local 
authority;  encouragement  of  on-the-farm 
storage  of  nonperlshable  food  crops;  a  com- 
prehensive soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram with  Federal  aid  supervised  and  man- 
aged by  State  and  local  authority;  encotir- 
agement  of  resea.'ch,  new  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products,  and  development  of  new  in- 
dustries to  utilize  additional  production, 
meeting  the  critical  surplxis  problems  not  by 
quotas  and  restric»^lons  but  b;  trading  Amer- 
ican farm  siupluses  for  foreign  raw  mate- 
rials that  are  noncompetitive  with  Amer- 
ican industry;  100  percent  pailty  at  all  times 
in  the  market  place  on  all  products  of  agri- 
culture domestically  consxrned.  self-sup- 
ported and  self-sustained. 

taMJi£]LAL     WCTAIIK 

The  goal  of  the  Republiein  Party  Is  to 
create  a  maxim  tun  of  oppoitunlty  for  all. 
The  Democrat  Party,  howevei ,  has  perverted 
this  objective  to  maintain  Itself  in  power. 
It  has  engaged  tn  a  callous  system  of  hand- 
outs designed  to  purchase  the  votes  of  large 
groupjs  of  voters. 

We  favor  privately  operated  health-insur- 
ance plans  with  Federal  gran';«-in-aid  to  the 
States   for   low-Income   participants.     Such 
private    plans,   unlike    the    administration's 
proposal  for  socialized  medic  ne.  would  pre- 
serve to  the  patient  his  right  of  privacy  and 
free  choice  of  physician,  and  wotild  preserve 
to  the  medical  profession  the  valuable  incen- 
tive of   private  practice  free  from  political 
control;  rent  control,  administered  by  State 
or  local  authority,  only  in  thoiie  areas  where 
a   housing  shortage  exists;    transfer  of  ad- 
ministration of  all  Federal  service  programs 
that  can  be  handled  on  leas  than  a  national 
scale  to  the  States;  Federal  education  grants- 
in-aid   to  each  State   in  proportion  to  the 
inability  of  the   State  to  pixivide   adequate 
service,  each  State  retaining  complete  con- 
trol over  the  administration,  ctirriculum,  and 
methods    of    instruction    in    its    schools;    a 
comprehensive  investigation  sind  analysis  b- 
qualified  technicians  of  old-a*:e  pensions  and 
provisions  for  ftill  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Twaking  social-secUTlty  benefits  avail- 
able to  all  Americans:  Federal  granta-in-aid 
to  encourage   the   State   and   local   govern- 
menu  to  provide  low-income  hoti&ing  proj- 
ects in  those  areas  where  private  enterprise 
cannot    do    the    Job    and    such    housing    la 
needed;  a  stabilizing  budgetary  policy,  with 
tax  rates  and  Federal  expenditures  equalized 
at  a  level  that  will  balance  at  a  high  rate  of 
national  income  and  emplo3^rnent.  prodtice 
a  counter  Inflationary  stirplus  In  boom  peri- 
ods,   and    produce    a    business -stimulating 
deficit  In  recession  periods. 

C0NC1.US101I 

We  call  on  all  Americans  regardless  of 
party  to  Join  with  us  In  restoring  competency 
and  honesty  tn  government  at  home  and  to 
achieve  i>eace  through  effective  world  leader- 
ership  abroad. 

JoHX  C.  Ifumn,  Jr., 

Chairman, 
Louise  Shasduck, 

Vice  Chairtnan, 
Platform  and  Resolutions  Committee. 
BosxoH,  IdASS.,  June  iO.  1951. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  wrw  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  QWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education,  I 
loUow  with  hvely  interest  every  con- 
structive and  progressive  development  in 
the  field  of  mass  learning.  Education  is 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  achievement 
of  our  American  system  of  freedom  un- 
der law.  No  other  system  of  govern- 
mental organization  has  approached 
our3  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  all  the  people. 

Today  I  bring  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
House  a  recent  development  in  voca- 
tional education  which  promises  the  un- 
folding of  vast  new  horizons  of  achleve- 
ntent  and  accomplishment  in  that  spe- 
cial field — the  use  of  motion  pictures  in 
the  student's  home  as  a  vehicle  of  train- 
ing  in  technical  and  scientific  subjects. 

Truly  in  harmony  with  American 
tradition,  this  latest  alluiring  .advance 
in  educational  tedmiqiie,  like  so  many 
which  have  developed  in  the  past,  came 
from  the  crucibles  of  private  enterprise. 
When  first  proposed,  the  Idea  of  supply- 
ing every  student  with  a  standard  16- 
mm.  motion  picture  projector  in  his  own 
home  was  dismissed  as  almost  ridiculous. 
But  today  that  method  of  vocational 
education  in  the  electronics  field  is  a 
tested,  practical  reality.  Through  sci- 
entifically exact  diagram  projections,  the 
student  may  actually  see  the  flow  of 
electronics  circuits,  on  his  own  study 
waU. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  In 
the  RxcoKs  at  this  point  a  news  article 
on  this  revolutionary  development,  as 
printed  in  the  National  Republic  Bulle- 
tin, as  follows: 

Although  Federal  aid  to  education  has  be- 
come a  resounding  slogan  in  recent  yeara. 
Congress  Is  swinging  decidedly  to  the  view 
that  free  enterprise  really  la  the  trail  blaaer 
even  in  fundamental  educational  progreas. 

Examining  the  a  malting  history  and  ac- 
complishments of  DeForest'B  Training.  Inc.. 
of  Chicago,  members  of  the  House  Cocamit- 
tee  on  Education  have  decided  that  motion 
pictures  are  capable  of  spreading  technical 
training  with  a  speed  and  thoroughness 
heretofore  held  impossible  by  Uncle  Sam  a 
educational  experts. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  a  D!l\-ision  of 
Visual  Rlucatlon  In  Washington  for  many 
years,  but  DeForeafs  Training.  Inc.,  showed 
the  Government  specialists  a  new  wrinkle 
in  mass  education  when  they  launched  their 
home -study  course  in  electronics,  television, 
ana  raido  technolofy. 

Each  student  is  equipped.  In  his  own 
home,  with  a  16-milllmeter  motion  picture 
projector.  Instruction  films  are  sent  from 
Chicago.  The  student  projects  the  films  oa 
his  own  wall.  He  may  take  aa  long  aa  ha 
wishes  with  a  complex  problem  in  clrcuiu. 
He  may  come  back  to  the  difficult  problem 
as  often  aa  he  wishes. 

By  taking  the  series  of  18  succcasive  flime 
a«  rapidly  as  he  can  digest  them,  he  may 
move  along  as  swiftly  as  lie  pleases  with 
that  phase  of  the  training. 
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WhT  could  not  Umw*  prugr««slve  methcxls 
te  adopted  geiitr*Uj  for  »11  problem*  In  ma-ss 
training  ror  defenae?  Ask  tti«  Congr*a*men 
who  h«v«  tiit«T«iit«d  thMiM»lT««  In  the  study. 
We  knew  ibal  voe»tlor»al  ediicAtion  offers 
mai.r  poailblUtMa  which  aa  jrrt  have  twen 
hardJy  «xpkir*d. '  aatd  R«prw»nta«on  Daniw- 
A  RciD.  on  CapttU  HUi  fcaown  u  the  father 
at  vocaUoiua  aducaUuzi.  In  1030  CongreM- 
man  Rzxv  Introduced  the  flnt  htl!  to  offer 
a  Federal  profram  of  vocational  education 

The  Chicago  luaUtuiU^r.  long  recognlMd 
jis  a  leader  In  the  teleTtalon-electronica 
training  field,  haa  been  developing  the  home- 
•tudy  motion  picture  ^art  of  the  courae  since 
1933.  Coata  have  been  whlUled  down 
through  mua  production  metboda  ut  a 
point  which  brlnga  the  once  prohlbltUe 
equipment  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
qualify. 

Educators  Interested  in  the  results 
achiered  through  the  IndlTldual  motion - 
picture  projection  method  may  addreas  their 
inquiries  to  ICr.  T.  J  Lafeber.  DePorest's 
Training.  Inc..  35SS  North  Ashland  Avenue. 
Chicago,  ni. 

Talevlaoo  cnglnaerB  also  are  exploring  the 
posalbUltlea  at  adapting  the  DeForest  s 
Training.  Inc..  technique  to  community  pro- 
grams tor  elvtl  defense  and  related  projects 
requiring  rapld-Qre  mass  instruction  In  new 
methods  and  routines. 


FMrtk  ai  Mj  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MiSBocni 
IN  THE  ffiDGSE  OP  REPRESEIVTATIVES 

Thwftdav.  Julv  5.  19S1 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  speech  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Mc- 
CouKAOCj  over  Siaition  WMAL  in  Wash- 
ingt<Ma,  D.  C.  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing System,  on  the  evening  of  July  4. 
1951: 

On«  hundred  and  seventy-five  y^ars  ago 
the  Amerl^Ln  Oolonlcs,  through  their  chosen 
representatlTts.  made  the  fateful  decision  to 
declare  t Tumi— Ives  free  and  Independent. 
Prom  that  day  fonrard  the  United  States  has 
prosperwd  and  grown  Jtrong.  until  today  it 
■tantto  as  the  mightiest  Nation  on  earth. 
To  tiM  enainlM  of  freedom,  no  leas  than 
to  Ha  Crtente.  tt  ta  the  very  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  independence. 

In  tbcae  tanae.  trying  times,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some  that  a  celebration.  In  the  Ut- 
o'al  sense.  Is  out  of  place.  This  I  do  not 
believe.  Three  hundred  and  clrty-four  days 
of  this  paat  year  we  have  wondered,  ques- 
tioned, worted.  and  battled,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  free  w<vld.  We  have  openly  and 
freely  debated  our  courae.  We  have  been 
lavish  with  atff-crttlclsm.  I  bellere  that  the 
deepest  tnsptratlon  we  can  derive  from  this 
day  la  to  celebrate  the  birth  and  aehlere- 
ments  at  our  eouatry.  It  will  do  us  good 
to  lOTfrt  for  a  moment  the  differences 
among  ua  that  aonettmes  loom  so  large,  and 
yet  that  dvtndto  to  tnslgnlflcanoe  when 
Tlawed  m  ttae  perspective  of  the  pride  and 
patrlotlara  tliat  htrnt  ua  together.  Let  us 
commamoiata  the  Ration's  Urthday  in  the 
nint  a  John  Adams,  who.  dark  as  events 
mm  lookad.  annonnead  it  in  a  letter  to  hlc 
srUa  ta  thaae  Howlug  and  prophetic  weeds: 
n  am  apt  to  heUaee  that  tt  wui  be  oeie- 
hratMl  hy  aumaadlng  generations  as  the 
great  analewiary  fesf  vai.    It  ought  to  be 


commemorated,   as    the   day   of    de'.lveranre 
by  sriiemn  acu  of  devotion  to  Ood  .Mmighty 
It  ought  to  be  »<ilemnl7ed   with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  ahows.  game*,  sport*,  suns.  b«>:i- 
bonflrea  and  lllumlnatlor.s.  from  one  end    ;f 
thl5  continent  to  the  other    from  this  tsmt- 
forward,    forevermore.      Y  u    wiil    think    m<' 
transported  with  enthusiasm    bu*  I  am  in  t 
I  am  well  aware  o'  the  toil,  and  t)!<x-K-I     Uil 
treasure,   that  it   will   cost    u«    to   mali'.t.i:Ti 
this    declaration,    and    support    and    defp;;! 
these   8ist»«       Yet     through    ail    the    tl  «  m 
I   can    nee   the   ravs   of    ravishing    !Uht    hih: 
glory      I  can  see  that  the  end  ii  mi  -e  tha:. 
worth    all    the    means       Aiid    that    t>). '.frir-, 
will  triumph  In  that  day  s  trin.^artK  ri    f\pn 
although   we   should    rue    it     •*  lun    1    iru"«t 
in  Ood  we  .«hall   not  " 

In  truth,  no  nation  hajs  pver  h  id  *  niu  -h 
J\i8t  cause  for  honoring  th"  ;in:.r«r«iArv  r 
its  beftlnulnt?  Prom  a  s'^rueelin^i  and  -  iten 
wrangling,  group  of  ci  k)riics  whi  »e  lieni- 
leadcrs  would  have  been  hnnijf  1  :  ir  fre  i.-  :. 
had  their  venture  failed  ^t^  have  be<  •  me  i 
united  and  powerful  Nation  Bu*  u  is  not 
external  freedom  alone  th.i*  we  have 
achieved  The  Ideas  of  Hbertv  vni  human 
rights,  so  nobly  expr?s.><ed  In  the  Dt'cUratlon 
of  Independence  have  been  .-eiU/eil  In  prac- 
tlce  within  lur  borders  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  In  any  society  In  hist  rv  More- 
over, fanned  by  the  wcrds?  of  the  Declara- 
tion. a2:d  by  the  surce'Sf  of  -ur  great  ex- 
periment In  freedom,  the  spirit  of  Inde- 
pendeme  and  human  llbert>  haa  spread  over 
a  great  part  of  the  earth  and  df^pile  tem- 
porary setbacks  and  the  most  .ss.-enuotis  op- 
position, continues  to  press  relentless»y 
forward. 

The  desparate  efforts  of  totalitarun  re- 
gimes within  the  past  decade  aiid  i  half  to 
ttirn  back  the  clock  of  wor.d  his'ory  con- 
stitute the  strongest  demonstration  A  the 
power  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Deci:trati  at.  Ab- 
solutists have  aiwavs  kiiL^.v-.i  that  tvrai.ny 
cannot  withstand  the  impact  of  freedi.m. 
We  ahould  take  heart  from  ti-.e  probability 
that  we  are  facing  the  last-ditch  st^ad  <  f 
tyrannical  and  despotic  go^ernmer.c  We 
should  take  pride  in  the  fact  th.it  'Ae,  lu 
this  country,  are  prmleged  ti  be  the  stand- 
ard bearers  In  the  present  struggle  for  w  .rid 
liberation,  as  our  lorefatners  »;.o  signed  ti;e 
Declaration  of  Independence  175  yenrs  dtio 
were  the  standard  bearers  in  the  strugg.-' 
for  national  liberation. 

We  can.  and  should,  t.  ke  pride  m  th  ■ 
knowledge  that  now.  as  in  th-^  past.  .  tlr^  i- 
no  fanatical  mission  of  world  empire 
Wherever  our  Influence  has  been  telt  i:i 
trade.  In  exchange  of  Ideas,  In  diplnniiH? 
relations.  In  wars,  and  in  the  aftermath  .  : 
wars — we  have  stood  for  the  development  : 
freedom  and  human  rljjhts  No  Nati  n  > 
powerful  and  with  so  manv  otip<'rtii:mi.  s 
has  been  bo  little  lmpertaM«tlc  and  ui- 
everythlng  in  It?  dealtr.^^  wirh  smiU'^r  h:.  l 
weaker  powers  to  be  prrud  '~f  It  wnild  b- 
incorrect  to  say  that  our  b^'.-.avlor  ha.*  bee:. 
quixotic  or  based  on  sheer  senMn.e'  - 
Rather.  It  has  sprung  fr-^n  the  rca'.U'"  r: 
as  old  a?  our  Nation,  that  ?rt?pd  ■:'  -m-. 
flourish  only  In  a  world  :f  freed  im  \v 
have  a  right  to  be  proud  if  tht>  far*  'I.-t 
we  have  consistently  acted  In  accrdjiice 
with  that  great  principle,  and  that  *"  have 
always  equated  our  o»n  natl  vr.a'  !:.terest 
with  the  advancement  of  freednm  a  id  hu- 
man rl^ts  everywhere.  Time  and  ap;<  o. 
as  in  the  case  of  many  another  nation  ue 
might  easily  have  8uccumt>ed  to  the  spu- 
rioui  realism  of  sheer  emplre-bulldlnK  t^w.. 
thank  Ood.  we  have  always  had.  as  we  h.v  e 
now.  the  courage  of  the  con'-irti.u-.s  ihich 
our  forefathers  long  ago  proclaL-neU  t.  .*  -hen 
cynical  and  derisive  world.  .N  :  v  r-.  t  e  .  a 
our  bitterest  enemies  are  cynical  r  di" 
as  retards  the  power  of  the  ideals  for  w\u  o 
we  stand,  and  have  alwsys  stcnxl.  Thev  hat«> 
them,  yes;   and.  above  all,   r*  '  v   t-ir   -hem 


Thfv  kii'  w  perhaps  sometimes  better  than 
we  do  i..rs<'lves.  the  exploelve.  uns'  ppable 
pir*pr  if  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence     Wherever  those  ideals  exUt.   m,   mm- 

tf-r  t  -1*  precan'JUEly,  tyranny  is  umfa-sy  A 
ia.H5ii2e  frum  a  letter  which  came  t'>  Amer- 
\r.i  ::>  rn  behind  the  Iron  curtain  rev  /'isi  a.s 
».  ;i  ,.,-  iiivthing  I  know  why  thi*  is  si  Your 
V  ire  iwpf,  us  the  Inspiring  feelins;  rh^'  we. 
i»:!  ,i,:e  M'ting  behind  •  •  •  harb-d- 
w.;—  ff!  ev  .,f  a  m^ttalomaniacfil  desp<)t  are 
ttea  an  ;  deser'ed    but  'h  •;  the  peo- 

•  •  'h?  Wfir:  1  are  rallying  :ir  ■:  d  y  ur 
<  a.i  '       ,,r';  the  iTiites  of  freedom  I'lr  u.'»   ^i^, 

•  *  *  I;i"Uiih  your  eaeaiies  t-.  u,  -.".ear 
y  )u  di  Ji:i  w.h  their  haie-in.«f';:ed  pi;n- 
phlets,  tneir  slv  duturtioiis  ot  la -is  .aid  their 
filthy  alanJer  that  is  Just  one  mere  reason 
lor  milllcns  nt  decent  people  in  our  zone 
to  move  sn'.i  cii»?er  to  you  and  to  fjUow 
you  r;n  the  pa'h  t<j-*:!:d  a  free  Western 
World     •     •     •  •• 

Yes;  our  eiieuiies  re.ihze  full  well  '!i:it  i.' 
t.ie  ideals  of  freedom  and  independ'-nce  an-! 
the  governments  which  cherish  and  defend 
tliem  .vr>'  ni  i  stK;n  obliterated,  fhe  ia<t 
stronghi  icl.^  'if  t.ia'-ery  and  despotism  will  g 
down  In  oeieai, 

I  wou.d  not  want  to  be  unc',ers*~--xi,  in 
anything  -hiit  I  have  said,  as  minimizing  the 
fra-!'y  'f  tne  present  world  situation.  Nor 
c!  I  urde-estimate  the  distance  we  still  have 
t  )  go  to  pu'  fully  into  practice  withm  our 
own  Nation  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality 
which   the   Declaration   proclaimed 

Our  beio-ed  country  haa  a  rendf  jvcus  ".vith 
destmv  The  most  p<-werful  and  free  Nation 
in  the  ■*•  ir!d.  we  ;ire  the  leader  of  th'pp 
forces  In  "he  world  who  pray  strive,  .ind 
stand  for  decencv  and  p)eace.  We  must  uti- 
lize our  gr'Mt  powers — and  leadership — ti 
carry  out  the  'r;ist  that  l,s  ours  In  this  sen- 
er^itlon  and  period  of  the  world's  history 

W"  n  0"-  b«*  powerfi;!  and  strone  f<;r  our 
rwa  nati'T.-nl  interest  and  for  the  future 
peace. 

t:-.'  ;.  'h:n^  that  Stalin  and  the  C^m- 
mu,,:  :.■  ;>,:;.'ect  is  what  they  fear  and  the 
cniy  thing  thty  fear  is  power  greater  than 
they  possess. 

American  p<.wer  means  preparation  and 
victory  !n  case  of  attack — Anieri.an  power 
may  well  be  the  deterrent  to  aaotuer  deva,s- 
t.itiuij  '*oir. 

I  lo.-iXe  this  shi.rt,  terse  cbeervati.  n,  which 
I  ij.^pe  "h"  pe'  pie  of  our  couMtr\-  will  heed 
p.ir'.icu-.irl-,  If  fhe  Korean  conflict  is  satis- 
:h  torllv  adju.'ted  (and  in  ccnnectir'n  with 
any  necoriati.uis  our  country's  represetita- 
tive>  a;  .  ijve  to  be  most  wacciii'ui  and 
i  1  i."  i'-u  m.-it  we  go  forward  in  preparing 
.:  ii  .!••  e.  .pma;  our  strength  and  p,  wer  with 
_"■  1-  ■•  OeT-iniination  In  tiie  event  of  a 
'■♦  f  r;  e  :r  cessation  of  hoelilities.  m  Kc- 
r-:)  ^.  .-  -A,  111  ii.,,t  be  the  lime  i  jr  apathy  or 
tiie  re.cix<ai>;:i  of  our  effartc-  It  w;;i  be  the 
'i!:u'  U")  zrinily  o  (  Twaid  and  t.  Je-.e;  "o  .,'ur 
:;,  .  voir  :rt;  streuicth— to  go  forwa.-d  vi'h  ^ 
:'•'•    ;    ;     :  cor.rtdence, 

r  ;.<  ur  duty — our  trust — tc  see  tha*  f",- 
•■  r"   t'  ■   eriti,  ;is  of   Americans   as  free   men 

•\     :,     v.-  ■     ra!:   t-rijoy   the   blessiuc?   ol    lio- 

e;ty    i  •,.•,!  :p.  ■  hiUr  day  and  time  to  participate 

In  .ind  ■:■     v  celebrations  on  Jul-.    4   ;r.       ;-.- 

!  e  •!    :.   \*.tn  tne  signing  ul   the  D'x-.:ir.»,tl   r. 

'.    [::  >■  .seiiier.ce, 

Al  ■:.:.  1  .-Tifs  but  in  trylne  ci 'V.*  :-u-n  i.- 
v.e  _ire  ■:.:.  U'r  ^  'ir.f  it  is  vita.lv  :v;'ce„i.jry 
that  there  r>e  a  siund  and  nation.i.  public 
cpinu.i.  ,K;J  ::'.u  an  erootiunal  ■  ;:e  Each 
and  eve:  y  .iiizt^a  can  play  their  j,.ir-  •;:  lo.e 
forming  ui  a  >;  und  public  cpin!-  :••  'hti  v.,i; 
enable  otir  c<  untry,  through  it.i  leid'rsiiip 
to  mee'   the  tr-.,i-ig  problems  of  this  per.  U 

We  wl!  need  every  day  in  the  yeir.  per- 
y.  ■  -  '  r  rn.oiy  years  to  come,  'o  rx.iihit  tne 
.•'••,e  hik'h  re?i'K)tlon.  couraRe,  aid  w  ilUri.,:- 
nr-s  '  ^  icrtflce  that  marked  the  lives  of  ur 
<■'"■  '':*i  o\«ry  f"refathers.  But  on  this  day. 
"■  '    I-      .0    .:   J.ily,   -.ve  ought   .lOv'.e  e'.erj- 
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thing  else  to  take  prtde  In  otir  Nation's 
orKun  and  history,  Our's  la  no  pride  of 
t  niijast  and  complacence;  It  is  the  pride  of 
a  self-respecting,  honorable,  free  people,  firm 
aud  unconquerable.  Let  us,  then,  without 
art'  c-.ince  or  apology,  have  ourselves  a  day 
of  natl'.)nal  celebration. 


Alaskans — Loyal  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON.E.LBARTLETT 

le:  ec.^te  rKOM  alaska 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr  E.i.RTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hopp-  a.spir'itions.  and  fundamental 
Ame!-icani.?m  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
were  never  better  expre5.>ed  than  in  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Anchor- 
a-e  < Alaska'   Times  for  July  3; 

hFDEDtCATTON      AND      HOPE 

.Ml  .'\mericar.s  cherish  the  way  their  an- 
cestors wrested  freedom  from  the  Bri'ish. 
Ir.deper.denre  Day  tomorrow  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
sien.Tie  ol  the  bold  document  creatine  this 
new  Nation  It  symbolizes  a  feeling  of  pride. 
I:  IS  f.t'ing  that  we  rededicate  ourselves 
each  year  to  that  spirit  of  independence. 
We  cannot  be  too  zealous  in  guarding  the 
freedom  we  fought  so  bravely  to  wm  nearly 
I  two  centuries  ago. 

With  our  long -heralded  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  we  have  served  the 
w -rid  as  a  m.odel  More  than  this,  we  have 
lent  m-.)ral  and  sometimes  practical  support 
t  ■  ''oer  peop.es  struggling  to  gam  their  own 
iiideptndei.ee. 

At  the  peace  conference  foUowin?  World 
War  I  the  doctrine  of  self-determination — 
the  ruht  oi  a  people  to  govern  themselves — 
was  stroniiy  championed  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  The  peace  treaties  marked  the 
birth  of  .t  number  of  new  nations. 

These  fundamental  precepts  upon  which 
the  world's  greatest  Nation  was  founded 
hiive  ceen  the  basis  for  many  of  this  N.t- 
tion's  dealings  with  domestic  and  interna- 
tional aSairs  But  there  are  two  instances 
Of  failure  which  demand  attention 

On  this  occasion  of  rededication  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  tnese  shortcomings  should  be 
recognized  so  that  the  ereat  achievements  .i 
the  pa.<it  can  be  followed  by  even  greater 
acliievementi;  In  the  future. 

One  of  these  failures  is  international.  It 
is  tne  failure  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  virtue?  of  democracy  properly  known  to 
the  downtrodden  peoples  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially in  Asia 

This  Nation  h.is  allowed  Itself  to  become 
R  champion  of  the  status  quo  instead  of  the 
great  freedoms  which  all  people  want.  Tiie 
strife  and  warfare  in  China  and  Thailand 
have  resulted  (rjm  the  desires  of  the  people 
•there  to  enjov  a  better  life. 

They  have  b^i'en  attracted  to  comm.unism 
because  of  the  fail  ore  of  the  demcx-ratic  form 
of  government  to  be  presented  to  them  in  its 
true  light 

The  United  States  has  used  its  effort  to 
perpetuate  colonialism  and  as  a  result  is  con- 
fronted by  a  trend  toward  communism  that 
is  ala'mang 

Of  no  lesvs  Importance  Is  a  dom.estic  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  This  Is  In 
the  matter  of  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
H.iwau. 

These  two  Territories  have  petitioned  for 
the  ftill  !orm  of  self-gtjvernm.ent  as  provided 
for  .^menr  o;  -n'trf^vs  under  the  Constitution. 
Their  pt .  pic   have  proven  their  abilities   tc 


govern  themselves.  Every  test  that  has  been 
administered  has  brought  a  favorable  report. 
Yet  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  remain  in 
the  status  of  Territories.  Congress,  by  fall- 
ing to  act,  has  deprived  them  of  the  freedoms 
and  liberties.  The  matter  is  held  in  abey- 
ance year  after  year. 

Many  of  the  circumstances  that  prompted 
the  great  patriots  of  1776  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  are  perpetuated 
today  by  the  Government  that  u  the  fruit  of 
that  document. 

Admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  as  states 
would  announce  to  the  world  indehbiy  that 
the  United  States  practices  what  it  preaches. 
The  action  would  give  the  lie  to  the  Russian 
claims  that  this  Nation  Is  imperialistic  and 
entirely  selfish  in  its  ambitions- 
Alaskans,  while  hof)eful  that  statehood  is 
near.  ]oiu  in  the  celebration  of  Independence 
Day  because  they  s'nare  the  pride  of  all  other 
Americans  in  their  Nation.  They  are  100 
percent  American  m  their  thoughts  and 
bacltground.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  say 
that  Alaskans  are  mere  American  than  their 
feilijW  Americans  m  the  States,  They  have 
undergone  the  screening  that  comes  wuth 
migration.  The;  have  survived  m.any  cif  the 
ri2':rs  that  come  with  colonization  of  a  new 
continent.  They  have  carved  out  hemes  in 
the  wilderness,  built  cities  in  the  far  North 
and  brought  the  American  way  of  life  to  this 
new  land.  They  are  the  modern  counter- 
parts of  the  first  settlers  of  America 

Too.  Alaskans  in  some  ways  are  mere  ap- 
preciative of  the  doctrine  of  self-determa- 
nation  espoused  by  the  United  States,  than 
are  the  ordinary  citizens  of  the  States,  The 
doctrine  is  appreciated  because  self-govern- 
ment has  been  withheld  so  long.  What  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  the  result  of  a 
long  struggle. 

Independence  Day  is  one  of  the  greatest 
days  m  the  life  o!  the  Nation  But  it  is  of 
even  greater  sisni&cance  and  subject  to  a 
keener  appreciation  m  Alaska  than  m  any 
of  the  48  States. 


Radio  Address  by  Hon.  Georf  e  M.  Rhodes, 
of  PennsjlTania 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
on  Thursday,  June  28.  an  open  hearing 
was  conducted  here  by  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  which  wa.s  seek- 
ing information  on  organized  crime  and 
gambling  syndicates  which  allegedly  op- 
erate in  Reading  and  Berks  County  with 
connections  in  other  States. 

As  a  representative  of  Berks  County 
I  attended  the  hearings  as  an  interested 
observer  and  stood  ready  to  be  of  any 
possible  assistance.  After  the  close  of 
the  hearings  which  ended  while  I  was 
temporarily  absent  to  answer  a  House 
roll  call.  I  stated  to  a  representative  of 
the  Reading  Eagle,  who  covered  the 
hearings,  that  I  would  have  a  statement 
to  make. 

At  his  request  I  held  the  statement 
until  the  following  morning  and  gave  it 
to  him  in  my  office  at  9  a.  m.  as  agreed 
upon.  Later  that  day  I  was  shocked  and 
amazed  to  find  that  my  statement  was 
suppressed.    Not  a  line  of  my  four -page 


statement  was  published  by  the  Eagle; 
my  name  was  not  even  mentioned  In 
connection  with  the  hearirg.  The  probe 
and  hearing  was  important  to  the  people 
of  my  community,  but  they  were  denied 
a  right  to  know  what  their  Representa- 
tive had  to  say  about  it. 

The  right  to  know  is  essential  tn  a 
democracy.  Freedom  of  t^.e  press  is  our 
most  sacred  heritage.  If  freedom  of  the 
press  means  freedom  for  a  newspaper 
owner  to  publish  only  what  he  wants  the 
people  to  know  and  to  suppress  that 
which  he  does  not  want  known,  then 
freedom  of  the  press  becomes  a  ."^ham 
and  a  mockery.  K  a  newspaper  monop- 
oly is  permitted  to  wield  tremendous 
power  with  no  respect  for  its  readers 
and  with  no  concern  for  the  spirit  of  a 
free  press,  then  our  democratic  way  ot 
life  is  in  grave  danger. 

Distorted  and  colored  news,  deceptive 
headlines,  silence  treatments,  smears, 
and  insincere  editorials  have  an  immoral 
and  dangerous  influence  on  government 
and  on  our  community  and  economic 
life. 

Can  we  sincerely  discuss  morals  and 
ethics  in  government  and  continue  to 
ignore  the  basic  cause  of  immorality  and 
confusion?  Is  there  enough  courage  in 
this  Congress  tc  meet  this  challenge  be- 
fore it  is  too  late? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  a  radio  address 
I  made  last  week  and  ihe  statement 
which  was  suppressed: 

Radio   Ai>dee.ss   bt  Congbessm.^n  Geobce   M. 

Rhodes,    Radio    Station    WHUM.    Scndat, 
Jt-LY  1.  1951,  1:15  P.  M. 
This   Is  Congressman   Oeorgc   M    Rhodes 
speaking  to  you  direct  from  Washington. 

Last  week  was  a  busy  one  lor  me  It  was 
most  interesting  and  exciting.  The  news 
came  during  the  week  oi  the  cease-fire  m 
Korea.  Federal  controls  were  extended  be- 
yond the  June  30  deadline. 

That  was  big  news  of  Nation-wide  and 
world-wide  importance.  But  Reading  and 
Berks  was  also  in  the  news,  and  in  the  na- 
tional  limelight. 

Tl.e  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Commit- 
tee called  witnesses  from  our  community  and 
questioned  them  on  gambling,  mclteieerlng, 
and  law  enforcement. 

For  the  pe>)pie  of  Reading  and  Berks  the 
crime  hearing  overshadowed  all  other  events. 
For  the  moment  people  forgot  the  truce  'n 
Korea  and  the  Unportant  question  of  price 
controls   and   Inflation. 

They  had  their  radios  tuned  in  for  the  big 
crime  show.  They  forgot  about  the  baseball 
games 

For  many  years  I  have  worked  tn  the  news- 
pa}ier  field.  I  have  been  active  in  commu- 
nity events  and  politics.  With  that  back- 
ground tt  can  be  understood  that  you  can 
learn  much  abctit  the  many  Influences  in 
community  life. 

But  w.iat  I  saw  at  the  crime  probe  went 
beyond  B.nyhlng  I  could  Imagine  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  It  made  me  think  of  Lincoln 
Steffan'8  autobiography.  Here  was  some- 
thing I  was  seeing  with  my  own  eye«.  some- 
thing that  was  truly  amaying.  Now  I  could 
man  fully  see  what  was  eating  away  at  the 
heart  of  America,  our  country  which  we  all 
love. 

Here  was  a  probe  on  gambling.  I  saw  the 
big  r:akes  that  were  involved.  I  saw  the 
depth  of  political  invoiTement.  far  deeper 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  average  citlMn  to 
envision. 

At  this  point  let  me  take  time  to  eipre*^ 
my  deep  appreciation  19  radio  station  WHUM 
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for  pcrtntttlnf  tn«  to  report  to  you.  It  hi  not 
MCT  'Of  T^^  to  l«km  of  All  that  bappaos  ttmm 
in  WMhUiftoa.  Iad>ed  tt  l»  difiexilt  to  team 
ail  tbe  Important  facta  about  jrour  ovn  oom> 
muntty  Tou  hMt  an  tiampla  oX  that  m 
tb«  post  few  dayi. 

Freedom  of  wprtch  ta  oar  moat  prvelooa 
ber.ta^e  And  w«  ail  ewe  a  devp  d«bt  at  grati- 
tude to  tbow  mho  &«lp  to  ke*p  ttwt  aptru 
allw. 

Some  of  fOKi  have  raad  the  Ptilladelptala 
p*p«r«  or  lve«rd  radio  rtporta  and  Itnow  of 
mr  statajnant  on  (ba  proba.  But  auuaj  did 
Dot  get  It  at  all.  cr  got  It  only  la  part. 
Tberefore.  I  am  folnc  to  r«ad  the  statameDt 
vhicb  I  gare  to  tba  local  papers  and  to  tha 
vlrv  sarrlcaa  twra. 

I  waa  praaant  at  tba  bwirlng  cooducted  by 
tb«  Senata  commtttaa  laat  Wednaaday  and 
I  foUoved  tt  eloaety.  I  left  the  baaring  only 
for  lunch  and  to  aaawai  roll  ealla  in  tha 
Houaa  of  Rapraaaatativaa  vhare  important 
leglalatlon  was  being  aaaetad. 

Bccauaa  of  xxtj  tnteraat  In  a  fair.  full,  and 
complete  prote,  X  atood  ready  to  make  a 
■tatemant  or  to  aaalat  the  Senate  commit^ 
tea  ta  any  way  I  eooM.  Aboat  8:30  o'docfc 
on  that  aftamoan,  I  had  to  nu  to  tba  House 
laflaUtlTa  rhamhT  tar  a  vote  I  returned 
promptly,  but  I  found  that  th^  bearing  wwa 
anded.  Tha  naxt  momlng  t  iasued  tbU 
•tatemant  to  tha  praaa: 

"I  waa  disappointed  with  ibe  probe.  I 
waa  afraid  tt  would  end  as  It  did.  It  was 
tar  rroin  oompleta.  I  realize  how  dUBcolt 
tt  la  f or  tha  Sanata  coanmlttee  to  fully  probe 
every  community  In  the  Unltec  States  where 
there  la  aUe^ad  wtdaapteaU  gaaibling.  But  I 
doot  ihlttk  It  li  wlaa  or  fair  to  start  some- 
thing  yoa  dont  want  to  flnliih.  This  waa 
a  half -probe  and  a  half-probe  ts  Uke  a  half- 
truth.  It  ralaea  doubt  and  suiplclon  and  it 
has  a  oagatlva  afltoet.  A  half -probe  gives  the 
ofyportunlty  for  Mg  flah  to  gvt  away  and 
leaves  a  stigma  on  aooM  «4m  may  be  entirety 
Innccant  but  wboaa  nam  as  weni  dr^ged  tnto 
the  proba.  No  matter  how  Innocent  a  per- 
aon  may  be.  the  attgma  remaLia.  I  favcred 
a  mil  and  rnBi|ilaia  probe  and  I  taC  commit- 
tee m^Bban  aod  the  ataff  know  it  in  no  nn- 
oartaln  taraas.  I  believe  tt  ahouid  have  gone 
tha  Umlt.  to  the  aery  top,  no  matter  who 
would  get  hurt. 

probe,  aa  tt  tamed  out  will 
la  Berks  Ctounty.  That 
fttsturba  ma  vary  much.  It  wlJ  not  eneour- 
la  <M^m  perta  at  tha  State  as  it 
boald.  I  SA  alBO  dlaturbed  be- 
tbis  haM-pvobe  will  gliw  the  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  *whitawaah.'  floeh  erttlclam 
win  be  diractad  at  tftM  DaoMerstlc  Puty  be- 
eaaaa  tt  baa  a  inJarHf  here  la  Waehingtoa. 
•t  laaet  oa  pap«r>  It  oCara  a  graad  oppcr- 
tantty  for  raaitttoaery  poiltlciena.  without  a 
prognun.  to  make  pnJItlcal  hay. 

"1  SB  Bare  the*  tbe  overwhelmiag  aiajarlty 
ct  Datka  Oovatf  ciClMna  want  a  eiaan 
mtiaity.    Ill  do  my  utuKiat  to  help 

But  I  am  •qmmOf  sora  that  a  few 
oo  the  MaKattty  baatfwagon  are  far 
tetersaiaa  ta  <atiP|lng  saiantlal  peo- 
ple's leglBlatioa  thaa  they  mn  •boat  wiping 

flUt  etlBM. 

"^  latand  to  fight  against  that  brand  ot 
teoMKaUtf  and  at  tha  aaoie  tlaM  Z  Intend 
to  do  everything  I  poaalhly  can  to  eat  up  a 
eonunittce  In  Penaayl- 
That  is  tha  moat  adacUve  way  to 
reed  thla  probe.  I  have  the 
ot  Fannaylvania  State  a^mM^^rr 
Vyaok  W.  Buth  who  Is  agreed  and  anzloua 
to  latrodUGe  iaglalatton   for  a  State  probe 

-k  for  setting  up  of  a  local 

I  don't  want  a  hand- 

X  want  one   that  truly 

the  food   people  in  all  — rnr»,T 

unity  Ufa.     TTiis  Is  one  of  the 

e  by  the  Senau  crime 

Ib  tta  third  Uiter un  report. 


"l»eiy  norm&I  adult  cltt**n  la  awar*  of 
the  fact  that  organlxed  racKeta  cannot  op«T- 
Btc  without  laxity  tn  law  enforremerit  fnr.i 
the  low^t  police  ofllcer  In  a  snrtiiU  community 
to  the  governor  of  the  State 

"I  was  dlsturtied  abotit  thli*  pr;ih«  bet  ause 
ot  the  lacli  of  Imptirtant  witneasiw  Cr.ril 
the  day  of  tbe  protx  I  did  m'  know  vrUy} 
the  wltneasea  would  be  I  wa5  shix'ked  *o 
s.e  that  the  hlgheet  law-enlorcemen*:  offlrer 
or  public  cfflclal  to  be  calif d  was  a  p<.  Uce 
chief. 

"I  eouldnt  underBt.-^nd  thf  suddwn  i»nd  ^f 
questioning  of  wttneusea  when  It  seemetl 
most  oppca^uno  to  foUnw  up  with  c'her 
quertee. 

"1  waa  Tery  much  dl^rurbert  by  th**  'es*l- 
mony  of  one  witness  who  said  that  BcrHs 
County  w«a  a  liberal  Democra'lc  cs^mmuT-.f  . . 
meaning,  of  course,  that  it  w.u<  liberal  tn 
winking  at  gambling  rackets  I  have  r.i 
Interest  in  that  kind  of  libera. l«m  but  I  iirri 
rather  proud  of  the  lact  that  Berks  Cour.ty 
la  Utjeral  in  the  true  meanltig     f  ^he  word 

"In  spite  of  the  apparent  evils  tn  o'lr 
midst.  eTlls  which  muBt  absol'itely  go  I 
sincerely  tJelJere  that  the  average  citizen  nf 
Berks  County  ranks  high  In  mor.U  character 
and  Integrity. 

"If  laxity  of  law  enforcement  is  Uberallsra. 
then  this  rock-ribbed  Republican  3*ate  f 
PennsylTanla  Is  and  has  been  f^r  mai-.y  yea.-s 
a  shining  example  of  liberalism  The  St-n- 
ate  Committee  can  learn  this  fact  without 
leaving  their  deeks  or  they  cou'.d  have  found 
that  out  with  another  question  t^  :he  wit- 
ness. I  feel  It  my  duty  so  wirn  people  jJ  -he 
ainlster  Influence,  op^ratln^  under  tl.e  cl, ak 
of  respectability,  who  seek  to  tie  up  liber.il 
legislation  and  Utieral  Democrats  »ith  cor- 
ruption and  evil. 

"I  know  tha:  there  are  many  good  peopi-* 
wlio  sincerely  want  to  raise  morEii  standards, 
net  only  In  Qovemment.  bu:  m  our  every- 
day life.  But  I  also  know  thai  Uiere  are 
others  who  see  decen"  h  uses  for  cur  people. 
decent  pensions  for  the  aged  and  disabled 
ard  other  essential  humanitari.tn  lei?i.^!a- 
tlon  as  a  greater  evil  th.in  craarized  crime," 

This,  ladles  and  gentiemen  was  my  sUite- 
mpnt. 

The  objective  of  the  Federal  crime  probe 
Is  to  wipe  out  the  syndlca*es  which  run  the 
gambling  rackets  and  Influence  law  enforce- 
ment. 

"."he  Federal  Oovemment  seeks  to  end  in- 
terstate crime  operations. 

Many  gamtillng  deTlces  are  not  owned  bv 
organlaitlons  which  operate  their  own  rr..- 
chiines.  That  raises  another  question  whi  h 
Is  far  apart  from  the  present  crime  pr'  b*- 
The  Hoioe  of  Bepreaentatlves  recently  pa.s.<.^a 
a  bill  raising  the  Federal  tax  to  tioO  n 
each  slot  machine.  If  tt  desired,  the  Goverr- 
BMOt  oould  outlaw  the  manufacture  of  these 
Biachlsea,  but  no  such  action  Is  thought  of. 

TtM  Saoate  committee  may  decide  It  has 
all  tha  Information  It  needs  on  interstate 
crime  oparationa.  But  if  it  decides  to  o^n- 
tinue  the  probe.  I  wUl  insist  that  we  go  to 
thf  very  top  for  witnesses  to  explain  why  the 
lar  has  not  l>een  enforced  Unless  It  d  '■s 
that  the  prol>e  will  leave  grave  doubt*  'n  tlie 
BLtr»dB  of  many  honest  people. 

To  wipe  oat  thla  evil  we  must  go  to  the 
higheat  aathorltles  responsible  for  law  en- 
forcement and  not  try  to  make  a  few  i>;'wta. 

Tha  people  of  Berks  deserve  an  early  re- 
port on  the  Senate  probe.  Unless  it  is  made 
prcmptiy  It  would  unXairiy  influence  the 
Berks  political  situation.  Candidates  f  )r 
o»:e  have  been  mentioned  In  the  probe  In 
all  fairness.  Judgme-nt  should  be  passed  ti 
these  men  before  the  primary  election  I' 
Incoottt  persons  havs  been  talntt^  bv  sub- 
peiias  or  unfair  newspaper  tactics,  it  should 
t»e  made  known  at  least  10  days  bef.  re  the 
primary  date  of  July  34.  We  aho.dd  know 
who  are  guilty,  and  who  is  liuiocei.:,  so  -.ii^: 


the  !itn-.  sphere  can  be  cleared.  I  will  In- 
st.-'    ;l;   '.It 

H    'V-'    i:.d   Sincere   people   In  Berk."?  hr.ve 

a  ^.^  /  '  "head.  I  expect  to  help  i.-i  this 
ta>k  y--  ,  r  p.  !'-:i:i?  a  code  of  ethics  a:;d  morals 
for  'jur  ccmmunl'v  It  la  a  sham  to  talk 
atX)Ut  InvoJtlgat:  n  of  crime  bv  a  citizens 
committee  unless  *e  are  willing  'o  dnscuas 
the  entire  que.«ti.'ri  of   m.  ralitv   :ind   eihic.«. 

The  mos"  iniiiortHnt  J<.;b  is  to  .*e,ect  h-  ii- 
orable  citizens  wh  >  will  be  fair,  who  will  u  =  e 
common  s' .  ;*■  .ind  heip  pui.  .  ut  Wf-eds 
wherever    "hey   are   found. 

A  fa;:  :-  -.vri'er  once  said  that  rr.crality 
Is  a  line  *■  ^i.-ux  md  expect  the  i'aer  fel- 
low to  toe.  It's  s<jmethliig  for  all  :f  us  to 
remember  especially  after  what  h  uj  b<rea 
siiing  on  In  our  own  community. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  dlscu.=s  this 
pfubiem  with  loc.il  cUi/ens.  especiliy  the 
raUglous  grnupf«  wh:>6e  sincerity  In  thi.s  pre  be 
I  nev»r  queatl^ned. 

I  iXA>e  D«en  the  victim  of  a  presi  hlack-out 
eveu  though  I  am  your  Represf r.tative  In 
C-i-,  stress.  I  have  been  boycotted  from 
"I*  .k  ;:e  'o  many  organizations  by  certain 
Inf.  ip'^r^i  'hat  the  rank-and-f.le  members 
1:.        '■  ••  •.rcanlzntlona  are  n-,)t  aware  of. 

tuch  .nimor:,il  tat-rica  are  not  onlv  fcr  the 
purpose  :  crucifying  me.  Cena.u  selfish 
n.t-.'fs-  X  'nt  to  legally  do  In  a  respectable 
^'•■:  '■-''■■''.:  .".  is  illegal  for  the  underworld  to 
cl<.     '     ;a.ic'  advantage  of  the  ho-tst  citizen. 

I  .-ci.-w  I  have  made  enemies  .'  ;;o-A,-erful 
pi;  J..".  But  -Khc  can  speak  and  act  for  the 
a-,  era^je  person  or  the  little  fell,,  a-  -.vithout 
e.xpofilng  himself  to  the  everlastii:%  „atred  of 
those  who  profit  from  sl'ums  ai'.d  ii^^ec-^niy 
and  confusion  oi  the  people. 

My  Insl.stence  and  determination  to  get 
Federal  approval  of  a  new  public  h';usi:.i? 
de'.elopment  for  Reading  before  ti:e  June  30 
dt'vidllne  again  ar'Mised  this  cr.:x-i  .igam.ic 
!:.>■  I  was  tn  a  pofcitloa  to  help  Kill  >„r  save 
:l:.e  program  becaujw  it  may  ha.^•  Jied  if 
;.    'h\r.e  ha-,  pened  before  July  1. 

Mn:.:  ;_;t-  pie  lorgoc  the  gaii-s  'hey  ha--e 
■^'  ..  .ver  '.he  past  years  through  rerorra  le«L3- 
lation.  But  the  enemies  of  rei  Tm.  even 
thouijh  they  have  reaped  fortunes  .n  th.ic 
san  e  New  Deal  period  are  still  crying  again, U 
tin-   nr"i''rain. 

r  r  i-.e  made  pMjwerful  enemies,  but  It 
n.,:iK.ei-  r.-'  feel  that  I  have  contributed  s^nxi''- 
ir.r.u,  •  tr.>»  well-being  of  our  community, 
ana  :.  tne  jld  foiis  whose  battle  is  stiU  Mr 
In;ni  ■*,  n. 

A-  .^-  ;i.s  I  am  In  Washington,  I  will 
car.-y  .,nn  their  fight,  come  wha:,  may,  I 
kr  'w  ine  price  I  must  pay  In  the  smeiirs. 
wni.'jper.nki  campaign,  press  black-outs,  atd 
c-.a.-aor  .^a.*; .ssmatlon  and  even  frame-ups. 

:.n>-  ;-  s<i  good-by  from  your  Repri;- 
sf  taiive  Ueobce  M.  Rhooxs,  speaking  to  yi  u 
direct  from  the  Nations  CapiUl. 


Let  the  Church  Bells  PrtKlaim  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  Nrw  THRK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATrV"ES 
Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  G'vVIN'N,  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
"t  r. e  to  txiend  my  remarks,  I  want  o 
iiiciucie  the  loUowmg  article  by  Dr.  No.- 

m.m  \*in<''-iit  Peaie: 

Lrr    THE    Crlt'RCH    BCLLS    PSOCtAIM    LrSXHTT 

B     ;;..  .     N.  rmau  Vincent  Peale.  D.  D.) 
C)..f    Jun.t    day    tn    Mrs.    Graff's    Ixmrdliig 
'.     ..-e  nn  PI:  ladelphia  a  century  and  thre;- 
sn-uurs  aj;  I.  a  3J-year-oid  lawyer  put  pi  tt 
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to  paper  He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five 
chosen  to  draft  a  certain  document.  The 
young  red-headed  lawyer  had  Just  read  the 
Virginia  Gazette  of  WUllamsburg  which  re- 
ported the  passage  of  %  BUi  of  Rights  by  the 
Virginia  Leglslatvue  a  few  days  tKfore. 
Thijmas  Jefferson  took  special  note  of  thla 
pa.ssage : 

AH  men  are  by  nature  free  and  Inde- 
pendent and  have  certain  inherent  rights 
•  •  •  which  they  cannot  by  any  com- 
pact deprive  or  divest  their  posterity, 
namely,  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty 
•  *  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  hap- 
piness and  safety  " 

With  a  little  editing  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. .Jefferson  transformed  this  into  some  of 
the  worlds  most  famous  and  eloquent 
words; 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident. 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness  " 

It  is  175  years  since  that  4th  of  July  when 
the  Continental  Congress  adopted  Jefferson  a 
ringing  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  sup- 
port of  which  "we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sac- 
red honor  '  Copies  were  struck  off  and 
rushed  to  all  paru  of  the  13  newly  independ- 
ent States,  where  church  bells  rang  to  an- 
nounce the  E>eclaratlons  first  public  read- 
ing Its  reading  in  Philadelphia  was  herald- 
ed by  the  p«;allng  of  a  bell  in  the  steeple  over 
Inde-pendence  Hall — a  bell  prophetically  in- 
scribed with  an  extract  from  Leviticus, 
XXV   10: 

••Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  inhabitants  thereof." 

Once  again,  it  is  time  to  '•proclaim  liber- 
ty throughout  all  the  land  ■  Our  way  of 
life,  the  American  idea  is  essentially  a 
spiritual  one  which  recognizes  &xl  as  the 
source  of  pjersonai  liberty  and  of  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Thirteen  Original  States  have  grown 
tremendously  in  these  175  years  We  have 
made  phenomenal  material  process.  But  all 
that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are  will  be  lost 
If  we  ever  forget  that  our  individual  freedom 
Is   based   up<.in  "freedom  under  God." 

That  Is  why  on  this  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  the  church  bells  across 
the  country  will  ring  for  10  minutes  on  In- 
dependence Etoy.  That  Is  why  on  the  Sunday 
before,  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
preached  sermons  on  Freedom  Under  God. 
That  IS  why  each  citizen  is  urged  to  take 
time  on  July  4  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  rededicate  himself  to  God 
and  country. 

Love  of  country,  excepting  only  the  love 
of  God.  is  the  most  pcecious  emotion  of  mans 
heart.  This  land  either  gave  us  birth  or  re- 
birth, and  in  its  soil  at  long  last  we  shall 
return  to  the  earth  from  which  we  came. 
This  is  our  homeland.  We  love  its  teem- 
ing cities,  its  productive  industries  no  less 
than  its  tar-reaching  plains,  its  templed  hills. 
We  love  iU  stone  walls  along  storied  roads 
where,  by  "the  rude  bridge  that  arclied  the 
flood,"  was  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world.  We  love  its  valleys  which  stretch  In 
pensive  quiet  between  rock-ribbed  hills  as 
ancient  as  the  sun.  We  love  its  great  rivers, 
watering  a  noble  land  as  fertile  as  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  We  love  its  prairies,  with  waving 
gram  undulating  like  the  roll  of  the  sea. 
Aye,  we  love  tiiis  land  for  the  land  Itself, 
given  us  for  a  goodly  heritage. 

We  love  it.  too.  for  Its  history — for  little 
ships  crossing  a  vast  deep,  dropping  anchor 
on  a  stern  and  rockbound  coast.  We  cherlah 
the  memory  of  strong  men  and  good  women 
kneeling  In  prayer  to  consecrate  this  new 
land.  We  love  the  old  picture  of  the  first 
Thanksgiving  which  hung  on  the  schoolroom 
wall.  To  us.  It  means  home.  God.  country — 
the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  the  ancient  faith, 
the  dignity  of  freemen. 


We  love  the  great  men  In  whose  deeds  our 
history  Utcs  and  call  us  also  to  be  giants  in 
the  earth  In  our  time.  Through  misty- 
eyed  m«nory  that  never  fails  we  see  them: 
the  calm  face  of  Waahington.  the  sad 
countenance  of  Lincoln,  the  stern  face  of 
Old  Hickory,  the  noble,  the  Christian 
countenance  of  Robert  E.  Lee;  the  electne. 
challenging  face  of  T    R. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  dreams,  the  heritage  for 
which  men  gladly  lay  down  their  lives.  This 
Is  America  which  Lincoln  saw  as  "the  last 
best  hope  of  earth." 

Then  give  your  hand,  this  Fourth  of  July. 
In  the  comradeship  of  freemen,  pledged 
anew.  If  need  be,  tx>  give  "our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor"  With  God's 
heip,  we  insure  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children.  The  first  step  la  to  ajsk 
for  It. 


Iidepcsdesce  Forever 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OT   KXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  18.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  present  for 
insertion  in  the  Congri:ssion.\l  Record 
the  following  editorial  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Times  of  Mamar- 
oneck,  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Independence 
Forever"; 

IXOTPSNDEKCl   FOBEVES 

It  may  not  be  generally  recalled  that  only 
12  of  the  13  American  Colonies  voted  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  Philadelphia 
on  ,'uly  4,  1776  Representatives  of  New 
York,  although  Individually  in  favor  of  the 
Declaration,  as  well  as  of  the  resolutloris 
introduced  in  the  Continental  Congress 
almost  a  month  earlier  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  abstained  from  voting  until 
they  could  receive  Instructions. 

"The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  at 
that  time,  finding  New  York  City  unsafe 
because  it  was  surrounded  by  tbe  British, 
convened  on  July  9  .n  the  old  courthouse — 
later  burned — tn  White  Plains.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  armcH7  now  occupies  the  ^Ite 
and  a  monument  properly  records  the  his- 
toric event. 

For  it  was  on  that  date,  July  9.  1776,  that 
the  Province  of  New  York  became  the  State 
of  New  York  and  It  was  tn  White  Plains  that, 
amidst  privacy  including  even  the  closirig  of 
the  courthouse  stairway,  the  vote  was  taken 
to  ratify  the  Declaration. 

Westchester  Cotmty,  with  the  largest  num- 
ber of  delegates  po^sent,  cast  the  most  votes 
for  the  Immortal  document. 

It  was  from  the  steps  of  this  same  court- 
house that  2  days  later,  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  July  1,  1776,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  first  read  publicly  in  this 
State,  by  John  Thomas,  of  Harrison.  These 
are  pertinent  and  poignant  recollections  as 
we  prepare  tomorrow  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-filth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  would  be  well  to  recall  once  more,  as  we 
pledge  anew  our  fealty,  tiiat  it  was  outright 
courage,  sheer,  stark  bravery,  which  moti- 
vated the  men  who  signed.  A  half  century 
later  Daniel  Webater.  In  his  eulogy,  at  Paneuil 
Hall,  in  Boston,  on  John  Adams,  who  had 
died  on  the  preceding  Fourth  of  Judy,  put 
into  words  the  thoughts  he  attributed  to 
Adams  at  the  time  of  the  signing: 

"We  may  not  live  to  see  the  time  when 
this  Deeiarmtion  shall  be  made  good.  We 
may  die;  di*  cotonisKa;  die  si»««s;  «tte,  it  may 


be,  ignomtnlously  and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it 
so.  If  It  be  the  pleasure  at  Heaven  that  my 
country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my 
life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour 
may  But  whUe  I  do  L'.ve.  let  me  have  a 
country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country, 
and  that  a  free  country.     •      •     • 

•"Sir.  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  la 
come  My  judgment  approves  this  measure, 
and  my  whole  heart  Is  tn  It.  All  that  I  have, 
and  all  that  1  am.  and  ail  tJiai  I  hope  in  this 
life.  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it; 
and  I  leave  off  as  I  began  Uiat.  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish.  I  am  for  the  Declaration 
It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  tt  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment,  inde- 
pendence now  and  independence  forever" 

There  Is  the  spirit  which  America  needs 
today,  as  we  realize  that  slavery  anywhere 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  Is  slavery  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  tiiat  so  long  as  a  dic- 
tator kills  his  victims  behind  any  Iron  cur- 
tain we  ourselves  are  no  longer  safe. 

Today,  as  in  1776,  we  must  hold  the  truth 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  Inalienable  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

And  for  those  universal  rights  we  must  be 
prepared,  as  were  our  forefathers  of  1776,  to 
fight. 


Tke  Postal  Workers'  Cue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

OF  NZW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2S.  1951 

Mr.    DOLLENGER.     Mr.   Speaker,   it 

seems  deplorable  that  no  definite  action 
has  yet  been  taken  to  give  our  postal 
workers  a  living  wage.  Under  present 
skyrocketing  living  costs,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  postal  employees  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  on 
the  low  salaries  they  now  receive.  They 
must  have  help  in  order  that  they  can 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  h'ving 
and  give  their  families  proper  food  and 
adequate  care  in  general.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  House  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  the  necesisary  legisla- 
tion which  will  grant  the  modest  re- 
quests being  made  by  the  postal  em- 
ployees at  this  time. 

The  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  July  1.  1951,  states  the  case  of  the 
postal  worker  so  clearly  and  fairly  that 
I  wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House: 

Thz  PoeraL  WoaKias'  Casi 

Almost  all  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  dealt  with  ptv- 
posed  rate  Increases.  Theae  are  meant  to 
reduce  the  huge  deficits  and  also  to  pro- 
mote efficiency.  Both  aims  are  hlgtily  -1«- 
slrable:  the  public  U  entitled  to  the  best  in 
postal  service.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that 
we  are  now  getting  performance  tliat  is  far 
short  of  ideal.  There  are  many  ezplanat- 
tions.  but  one  thing  Is  generaUy  overlooked. 
The  po;3t  office  is  not  an  inanimate  piec« 
of  machinery;  it  is  a  human  organism.  Per- 
formance depends  on  its  employees,  and  it 
happens  that  they  are  up  against  a  scrtcta 
personal  situation.  In  short,  the  postal 
worker  needs  more  naoney. 

Here  are  the  basic  facts:  The  startlBf 
salary  for  clerks  and  carricra  is  CUIO.  tor 
mail  hamUcn.  laiJTO.     The 
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pay  after  11  r—n  >•  93.670  AHowtng  for 
kxkfVTlty  gndM.  Um  posua  employM  can 
.too*  forwd  to  •8.»T0  after  S  ywxi  laltto- 
ful  •fTTlo*  H«f*  in  »«w  Tork.  xa*  aT«r«c« 
posul  take-taom*  p«y  is  around  ta.OOO, 
vbicii  Ls  not  B>ucb  In  thew  day*  ot  Inflattoa. 
Th«  iMt  tncTMM.  a  mer*  %120  a  year,  «•• 
granted  alxnoM  3  T**"  ■ff^  "^c  B''"*  ^^^ 
Wv)!nen  of  tb«  past  oflkw  (c*!  that  they  de- 
serve rc-fiC&lt^^^B  of  thetr  tnodcat  neada. 
Tbelr  ld«a  of  a  proper  adJvHtment  la  a  17- 
perrent  salary  Ineraaaa  and  elimlnatton  oT 
the  lower  wac*  fradaa.  Lacl*i*Uon  to  thJa 
effect  u  DOW  bctfora  Oonfraaa.  Soia*  decree 
of  relief  la  In  ovttar.  A  little  more  atKMoey 
ouirtit  to  fo  a  tang  way  toward  pramotlnc 
pereonal  t1t"**'~-y  and  Improved  portal 
lerrtoe. 


Ptfey 
KZTBNSION  C»  RBIfARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 


IN  THS  BOOBB  OP  RXPRK8EKTATIVE3 
Fridaw.  J»lV  S.  1951 


ICr.  KBHHiUI  of  Wisconsin,  hb. 
Speaker,  the  American  Legion's  national 
txteutiwe  oo^atttee  which  met  May  2-4. 
1951.  adopted  a  stroner.  forthright,  and 
cooraceous  foreign  policy  wh^:h  merits 
the  doae  itedy  ot  our  Congreca. 

This  Legion  policy,  it  adopted  by  our 
OoTermDeat.  vould  end  forever  the 
halting,  confusiiig.  aiKi  rerersible  tac- 
tics now  used  tn  oar  f (n'eign  affairs  and 
en;>hfBri»rtMHy  mtsnamwl  "our  foreign 
PoUcy' 

I  inriad«  berewith  the  reaohitlon 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion : 


AT  TRs  MajtiiHo  or 
«»»cpn»a  Oomaras.  thb 
lfATa-<  1951 

•  it  raaoNag  »f  thm  nMtiommi  esecuttve 
mtttm  of  tfc«  Amtriemn  Le0on  in  refiUtr 
to  Imdimitmpoiu.  Ind..  JTay 


I.  It  has  sow  bwnaiie  more  nuuiaaac  ttaaa 
ever  before  tbak  tha  Soviet  Unkm  and  the 
aataUlte  goramiiMnta  under  their  damlna- 
tion  haT*  fwharlrwd  upon  a  courat  of  con- 
daet  ealeolatad  to  enslaTe  the  world.  Tlkey 
teva  daUberately  aeoffad  at.  rldleaied.  and 
in  VTery  way  abown  oontcrapt  not  only  for 
tb*  prtmjplaa  laM  Idaala  of  the  Unltad  Na- 
b«t  alao  for  Um  baste  human  valtaea  of 
I.  and  human  d^nlty. 
a.  TlMra  was  a  Urns  when  we  bopad  that 
tha  flOTlats  and  tba  aasaUlta  govammanta 
undo*  tbelr  dnmtnatton  would  aataa  tha  ap- 
portunlty  to  baecwna  pracaful  and  law-abld- 
tng  ooBBpoaaBte  oC  tha  totematloaal  oom- 
<d  nattoaa  and  that  they  abandon 
of  paople.  In  thJa  bopa 
proved  pramamra.  Tbalr  eon- 
IB  every  inatanca  baan  ebaraetar- 
bf  dttpuaty.  aaragery.  Immorality,  and 
TlMy  have  eocttnued  with 
plan  of  world  oonquaat  loi«- 
raatstad  by  tfaa  Americaa 

ita  our  eoodemnatlos  of  that 

wa  state  unequlvoeably  that  w« 

tar  an  instant  to  abooktar 

aaaponalbtmiaa  of  an  aeo- 

mutary    aMora   to 

of 

all  may 

»»T  the  Soviet  Italoa 
govemmenta  undar 
D  longer  be  tolcratad 


4  At  the  same  time,  and  althoviRh  t!-.<- 
Sovieta  have  acted  In  such  a  Rtrtdent  And 
cnotempttble  fa&lvloo  and  hare  pneed  mi 
many  oh^tructions  to  the  development  o( 
orderly  relations  amon^  nations,  we  cixiruiel 
iMTftinst  the  dlapoeltlon  tu  many  quart<>rs  tn 
loae  alfht  of  the  dtial  problem  which  ts  pre- 
wnted.  There  is  an  Inunedtate  proolcm 
which  Is  that  not  only  of  c<intatn- 
Ing  the  forces  of  kremltnlsm  but  of  drlvl: u; 
tJbem  back  by  means  at  such  firm  commit- 
menta  among  nations  as  will  leave  no  nH>m 
for  doubt  that  further  attempts  to  expand 
wtU  meet  with  collective  and  decisive  force 
In  dealing  with  this  Immediate  problem. 
however,  the  American  Leelon  deem.';  it 
wlae  not  to  disparage  or  lose  sight  of  the 
!ong-ranfe  problem,  which  Is  that  of  work- 
ing toward  the  ultimate  establishment  of 
International  peace  and  i;cxxl  will  through 
universal  adherence  to  the  pnnciple.s  of  o.  1- 
lective  security  based  up<.in  mutual  re^p^rt 
for  the  concepts  of  equal  rights  and  seif-de- 
terroinatlon  of  peopiea. 

5  The  American  Legion,  regardless  nf  -.i.e 
darkneaa  and  «keptlcl«n  of  the  hour,  rftf- 
flrms  Its  faith  In  the  ultlmat*-  victory  of  'he 
principles  and  Ideals  of  the  Ur.ited  Ni*;    :.s 

6.  We  again  vffge  that  there  be  no  ce  .s;i- 
tlon  of  efforc  upon  the  part  of  the  Uiu-fcl 
States  or  of  any  of  the  nations  Bjisocia'.tHi 
with  It  In  other  defense  arrangements  such 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  continue  to 
work  toward  the  strengthening  of  the  Uiutcd 
Nations  ao  that  It  may  t>ecome  the  great  and 
powerful  force  for  good  which  we  expected 
It  to  be  when  it  was  formed. 

7.  V7e  particularly  recognize  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  good-faith  acceptance  oi  tiie 
principles  and  Ideals  of  the  United  Nations 
by  Russia,  but  we  counsel  apainst  permit- 
ting the  dilDculties  of  the  ta^k  to  induce  us 
to  forsake  it  entirely  and  resort  to  the  theory 
of  the  complete  inevitabUlty  of  war. 

8  It  has  been  said  that  aggressors  appre- 
ciate only  the  existence  of  a  superior  force 
which  can  be  arrayed  against  them  We  run- 
cur  in  that  view  and  reaasert.  therefore,  that 
It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
that  while  we  create  regional  force,  we  also 
continue  working  for  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  poace  authority  which  will 
be  capable  of  enforcing  its  decisions  By 
such  a  police  authority  we  do  not  mean  CT;e 
which  la  hastily  Improvised  after  the  fact 
of  aggreaalon,  such  as  was  done  in  the  cas<> 
of  Korea,  in  which  the  United  3Utes  has 
shouldered  an  immense  proporuon  f  the 
load.  We  mean  an  International  force  oi 
permanent  standing  and  immediate  aviila- 
blllty.  adequately  contributed  to  by  all  na- 
UoDs  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  enfor  e 
the  dedalona  of  the  family  of  nations  ag:tu.st 
any  aggreaaor,  large  or  small.  We  urge  t nat 
the  United  States  demand  of  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  United  Nations  that  they  m.<ilce 
their  full  contribution  militarily,  economi- 
cally, and  politically  to  the  war  now  rueini; 
in  Korea,  and  that  the  United  Stat<»  seek  of 
the  United  Nations  permanent  machlnerv  to 
guarantee  that  all  participating  nattop..<i  ::. 
the  United  Nations  Organization  furnish 
their  prc^jortlonate  and  projjer  number  of 
troops  to  meet  given  emergencies  through- 
out the  world  in  defense  of  the  world 

9.  In  all  this,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
Imperfections  of  the  moment.  For  example, 
we  recognlae  that  the  Intrusion  of  the  Chl- 
nsaa  OonununlsU  Into  the  Korean  War  ha.« 
revealed  an  appalling  degree  of  Ideological 
backsliding  even  on  the  part  of  thoee  whom 
we  know  accept  and  generally  live  up  to  tne 
Ideals  of  the  United  Nations  To  that  ex- 
t«it,  we  bcUeve  that  a  diaeervlce  has  t>een 
rsndsrad  to  the  eause  of  American  forces  and 
tba  future  of  tha  Unltad  Nations.  We  urge 
tbat  ta  tba  future  all  nations  unhesltatingty. 
eouragaouily.  and  rromptly  acknowledge  the 
facts  or  a  given  aggressive  situation  ai;d  art 
taimedtauty  with  the  full  fnrt>«.  mllttarily. 
aeonumleally,  and  poUtlealty  wiilch  Is  avail- 


Bhlf  tmdfr  the  United  Nations  and  Its  c  )m- 
^K'tieut  regional  defense  arrangements. 

10  In  our  adherence  t<'  the  principles  ind 
the  tdeuls  of  the  United  Naiions  and  In  our 
rrrimmendAtK)n.H  concerning  method«  of 
strengt  henlnt;  the  United  Nations.  It  n  ust 
be  dearly  undersUxxl  that  we  In  no  way  f  ub- 
-.  .-:1>'  n  <-  Indorse  the  participation  of  the 
Uiutrd  Stiitei^  111  any  form  of  world  fed  ra- 
tion T  Wi»rld  government  or  <*ny  Inter  ne- 
dirtte  f»"d»Tativp  organisation,  which  wojld, 
In  whole  r  in  part,  involve  the  sacritlo'  or 
UT:it4>rl  S'afru  wverelgnty  We  reiterate  our 
optx.<^Uion,  therefore,  to  United  States  jiar- 
•;ip. (■;.".  i:\  ar.y  lorm  of  world  federation. 
w'lrld  Cdvernment.  or  any  In  termed  ate 
federative  organization. 

11  T-;p  collapse  of  the  free  nation;  o! 
"  '^  'A  ;:i;  ;,s  'hf  ultimate  goal  of  the  Scviet 
p<iiire  fate  Only  then  will  the  Coraln  era 
with  'he  world's  capital  at  Moscow  have  c  >m- 
pletely  enslaved  the  world.  Since  our  riost 
powerful  Immediate  weapon  Is  the  econc  mlc 
.s'  •bi!!ty  nnd  strength  of  the  Western  World 
and  ^inre  Stalin  has  admitted  that  he  i  an- 
r.oT  sticrefd  In  world  conquest  unless  our 
ecfinomv  Ls  crumbled,  we  must  make  cer'.aln 
that  a  I!  our  future  plans  and  strategy  do  not 
"verburden  the  already  hard-pressed  fir  an- 
cial  strvicture  of  the  United  States. 

12  We  must  continue  to  aid  those  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  others  throughout 
the  world  which  have  Joined  with  us  In  the 
Klobal  struggle  to  destroy  the  forces  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  But  we  say  the  tlm(  for 
"eive-awBy"  programs  has  ended.  The  S mta 
Claus  attitude  of  our  State  Department  has 
I:  :  Ani  u.s  flghting  friends  but  has  onl;  In- 
crea.sed  the  cries  from  all  over  the  work  for 
u-iore  and  more  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars 

13  F  iMire  vtrants  of  financial  assist » nee 
s^.  nikl  f>e  made  with  p  realistic  apprals.il  as 
to  whether  or  not  such  grants  will  further 
the  Klr,bal  strategy  of  nvir  defense  ci  lefs 
T!v  Lir::j-,irv  questions  to  which  appropriate 
answers  must  be  given  as  necessary  pre- 
requisite- to  the  rendering  of  aid  are:  (  i)  Is 
the  niition  receiving  the  aid  helping  us? 
(bi  Are  such  nations  trying  to  help  tl  em- 
selves  and  our  United  Nations  allies  to  Ton- 
t.ii::  -he  advance  of  the  Soviet  police  s"  ate' 
(CI  Ls  t.'ie  nation  to  receive  aid  tradlr  g  in 
war  materials  with  Soviet  Russia  or  her 
satellites'  (d)  Is  the  aid  vitally  needtd  at 
this  moment  or  can  It  be  deferred  to  ei.able 
u.'i  to  meet  more  immediate  needs'' 

H  So  that  the  drain  on  the  United  States 
Trea.sury    will    be    stopped,    we    reconii lend 

th:V  — 

<a^  Marshall  plan  aid  be  limited,  red  jced. 
and  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible — t  lat  a 
^•^atement  to  this  effect  be  Issued  bj  our 
C'TOvernment  to  present  recipients  so  that 
these  nations  can  start  planning  nn  v  en 
•-ttdgets  that  d"  t.-^t  Inclijde  Marshall  plan 
aid 

(b)  Point  4  .i:d  tie  limited  to  its  or  ginal 
purpose  of  offering  American  ted  iQcal 
kn'-iw-how  to  the  under-derelo;>ed  art  is  of 
the  world  and  the  administration  of  p<  int  4 
should  be  removed  from  the  State  EHpart- 
mei^r  and  plarecl  in  the  hands  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Ciovernrnent  acency.  Any  actl-.itle^ 
r-ner  tJ^an  technical  assistance  shou  d  be 
carried  out  by  competitive  and  free  (nter- 
pnse  uTid  not  by  .'\g<?ncies  of  our  Ooverrment 
with  public  funds  We  favor  develoj:ment 
of  the  .-esources  of  foreign  nations,  for  we 
realize  that  eventurtlly  such  developmei  t  will 
pre-ver^-  ur  own  resources  and  manpower. 
mill  nit  'he  cost  of  foreign  aid  and  wll  fur- 
ther world  trade,  but  we  do  not  favor  8\ich 
development  of  such  resources  of  f(  reign 
countries  by  agencies  of  our  SUte  EX  part - 
mert  or  other  governmental  agenci -s  or 
departments. 

15  We  see  a  growing  tendency  on  tho  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  become  ai  op- 
erating department  rather  than  a  p»llry- 
ii.,ik;:i,j    iK'Kfv      I-i.stead  of  giving  away  the 
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substance  of  America  In  a  very  unrealistic 
way.  we  suggest  that  the  State  Department 
concentrate  on  the  major  tast  of  formulating 
American  plans  to  combat  the  very  real 
threats  to  our  security  tliroughout  the 
world. 

16.  We  urge  that,  In  searching  for  solu- 
tions to  these  problems,  our  democratic  In- 
stitutions be  preserved  and  the  opinion  of 
the  Americun  people  l>e  heeded  and  respected. 

17.  We  urge  the  continued  strengthening 
of  the  military  and  political  eflectlveness  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  organization.  All 
appropriate  and  necessary  armaments  of  men 
and  material  should  be  made  available  to 
fulfill  our  commitments  under  the  pact.  To 
further  the  strengthening  of  NATO,  we  urge 
that  Spain.  Greece,  and  Turkey,  all  of  whom 
have  shown  a  will  to  combat  Communist 
aggression  by  force  and  all  other  means  at 
their  command.  t»e  Invited  to  Join  tlie  North 
Atlantic  Treaty. 

18.  We  urge  closer  diplomatic  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  pact. 

19.  We  applaud  and  approve  the  so-called 
Pleven  plan,  which  would  institute  and  re- 
cruit an  army  of  Europe. 

20.  Western  Germauy  must  be  strength- 
ened economically,  politically  and  militarily 
so  that  she  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
t^ie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  miUtary  forces, 
can  eventually  assume  her  rightful  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  member  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  orcanizatton,  and  can  do  her  share 
In  preventing  further  Communist  aggres- 
sion by  Soviet  Russia. 

21.  The  United  Nations  resolutions  of 
June  25.  1950,  and  June  27.  1950.  which 
recommended  that  the  United  Nations  fur- 
nish such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  as  was  necessary  to  reptl  the  armed 
attack  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  to 
restore  international  peace  and  security  In 
that  area  and  the  action  which  provided 
for  the  occupat'or  of  all  ol  Korea  by  the 
United  Nations  forces  is  ngain  and  in  the 
lijht  of  the  present  military  situation  highly 
commended  and  approved 

22.  Now  that  the  United  Nations  hiw 
named  Communist  China  as  an  aggressor, 
we  urged  that  It  be  treated  as  such  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

23.  We  oppose  the  recognition  of  any  ag- 
gressor nation.  We  theretore  oppose  the 
recognition  of  Red  China  by  the  United 
States.  We  oppose  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  urge  that  our  delegates 
t.'  the  United  Nations  be  instructed  ac- 
cordingly, ai.d  that  they  be  further  in- 
structed to  u.se  our  veto  power,  if  necessary, 
to  prohibit  the  seating  of  Red  Chinas  dele- 
gates for  any  purpose  whatsoever  in  the 
United  Nations. 

24.  Abundant  evidence  has  been  presented 
that  not  only  are  Americans  dealing  in  stra- 
tegic material  with  Communist  countries  by 
and  with   the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Govermnent,  but  also  that  Britain  and  other 
nationals  ot  other  countries,  which  are  mrm- 
bers  of   the   United   Nations,  are  so  dealing 
similarly  with  the  consent  of  their  go.ern- 
ments,  knowing  that  such  material  is  to  be 
used   not   only   against   Americans    but   also 
against  nationals  of  our  allies  as  well.    This 
material  Is  u.sed  to  destroy  our  own  as  well 
as  our  allied  troops.     The  sale  and  delivery 
of  these   materials   to  Russia  and   Its  satel- 
lites Is  giving  aid  to  enemies  of  the  United 
Nations^   will    prolong    the    Korean    conflict 
and   is  directly  responsible  for  the   loss  of 
thousands  of  American  lives,  as  well  as  the 
lives    of    allied    soldiers    fighting    in    Korea. 
The   American   Legion   condemns   such   sale 
and  shipment  to  our  enemies  and  asks  the 
Congress    and    the   United    Nations    to    take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary,  including 
the  imposition  of  a  blockade,  to  stop  this 
vicious  trade. 

25    It   is  urged   that   the  Congress  of   the 
United  States  should  immediately   demani 


tbat  authority  be  given  the  c  tmmander  of 
the  United  Nations  forces  non  fighting  m 
Korea  to  attack  and  destnn  Communist 
bases  and  concentration  of  tn-ops.  supplies, 
and  equipment  in  China  or  vherever  they 
may  Ije  found  to  prevent  the  r  being  us»-d 
by  the  forces  of  at:gression  to  lorejiall  and 
make  more  costly  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  present  conflict  m  Korea 

26.  The  defense  of  Pormcsa  s  lould  be  con- 
tinued until  every  threat  to  fiee  and  inde- 
pendent nations  in  that  area  fr  >m  the  forces 
of  communism  and  aggression  has  been  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

27  Support  Is  urged  for  any  organizations 
or  patriotic  groups  of  Chinese  such  as  Na- 
tlonallsU,  who  will  vigorously  Hnd  effectively 
fight  any  aggressors  In  order  io  secure  and 
preserve  a  free  and  entirely  Incependent  na- 
tion of  China.  It  is  urged  that  all  restric- 
tions against  the  Chinese  Nationalists  be 
removed.  It  is  further  urged  that  full  ad- 
vantage lie  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  effective  support  and  encc  uragement  of 
guerrilla  activities  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists so  that  the  weakness  of  that  regime 
may  be  fully  exploited. 

28.  We  urge  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  by  the  appropriate 
powers  without  further  delay,  and  it  is  our 
recommendation  that  this  featy  tie  con- 
summated regardless  of  the  disposition  or 
lack  of  cooperation  of  Soviet  Pussia  In  this 
connection.  It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the 
primary  considerations  for  the  United  States 
to  give  attention  to  is  that  of  strengthening 
Japan  economically,  politically  and  militarily 
so  as  to  enable  Japan  to  mase  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  military  forres  opposed  to 
communism  available  In  that  area  We  like- 
wise look  forward  to  the  tlnre  when  Japan 
may  assume  a  rig;htful  place  imone  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  may  he  enabled  to 
do  her  share  in  preventing  ftrther  Commu- 
nist aggression  by  the  Sovle :  Union  or  its 
satellites. 

29    We    reiterate    the    po6i:ion    previously 
expressed    by    the    national    executive    com- 
mittee favorine  aid  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
the  Philippine  Government  it:  its  attempt  to 
resist     Communist     aggressors    and    revolu- 
tionaries and  also  for  the  prot?ction  of  Amer- 
ican   interests       We    further    urge    that    the 
recommended  military  aid  to  the  Philippines 
should  be  stepped  up  and  made  eJTective  as 
rapidly  as  possible      In  this  conriection.  we 
believe  that  the  United  Sta;es  should  hold 
itself  willing  to  assist  to  th;  fullest  extent 
in  the  reactivation  e?  the  Piiilippine  scouts. 
30.  Support  is  urged  by  the  United  States 
of  a  regional  defense  pact  under  article   51 
of   the   United   Nations  Cha:-ter   by   and   for 
the   mutual   defense  of  the   free   nations  of 
the  far  Paciflc  and  southea.';tern  Asia,  some 
of  which  have  been  invaded  and  all  of  which 
are    constantly    under    thref.t    of    aggression 
from  and  inflltration  by  Communists.     Fur- 
thermore, the  United  Nations  forces  should 
ever  be  vigilant  and  ready  a  ad  willing  to  aid 
the  armed  forces  of  the  nations  in  this  area 
to   ward   off   any   attempt    of   aggression   by 
any  nation. 

31  We  are  particularly  coacemed  with  the 
precarious  geogi-aphical  location  and  the 
stratifgic  and  economic  imjwrtance  of  Iran, 
and  we  urge  that  any  att»mpt  by  outside 
Influences  to  take  over  control  of  that  coun- 
try be  vigorously  opposed  by  the  U  N  .  by 
military  means  If  necessary 

32.  Much  has  been  said  recently  regarding 
the  need  for  food  to  the  Nation  of  India. 
We  are  informed  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  have  been  voluntarily 
taken  out  of  grain  production  by  that  na- 
tion. In  addition,  India  has  vast  strategic 
materials,  such  as  mang.inese,  beryllium, 
thorium,  monazite  s&nds.  v  hich  It  is  unwill- 
ing to  make  available  to  tixe  United  States. 
Under  the  clrcumatances.  we  recommend 
that  grain  which  India  nee- Is  shotild  be  sup- 


plied to  India  In  exchange  for  the  strategic 
materials  which  we  need  and  which  they  can 
prtivide  to  us 

33  We  are  disturljed  by  the  consistent  re- 
ports ot  the  ineffective  administration  of  the 
Voice  of  America  program  In  our  opinion, 
the  Voice  of  America  program,  together  with 
other  methods  of  psychological  operations 
against  suvietLjm.  are  of  extreme  Importance 
in  enabling  us  to  win  an  ultimate  victory 
over  the  forces  of  sovletlsm.  We,  therefore, 
reiterate  the  necessity  lor  revitalizing  and 
effectively  administering  all  such  prog-am*. 
In  our  opinion,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  removing  the  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion oJ  the  program  from  the  Department 
of  State  and  vesting  it  in  an  Independent 
administrative   and  operating  agency. 

34  Because  of  the  alarming  gains  made 
by  communism  In  the  propaganda  war  of 
Ideals  and  tdeas  since  1945  we  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  vigorous  and 
constructive  program  for  peace.  This  pro- 
gram should  be  directed  at  winning  the  Ideo- 
logical war  by  developing  a  plan  to  expand 
our  Information  program,  to  establish  a  su- 
perior Intelligence  system,  and  to  develop 
all  possible  means  of  communication  which 
would  show  the  masses  of  Europe  and  Asia 
how  democracy  and  our  form  of  economy  will 
raise  their  standard  of  Hiring  and  protect 
the  liberties  and  freedom  that  cormmunlsm 
would  destroy. 

There  are  one -half  million  Russian  refu- 
gees in  Western  Europe  alone.  Herewith  is 
the  foundation  of  a  fifth  column  which  can 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  Commimlst  fifth 
column,  world-wide  in  scc^w.  if  It  Is  prop- 
erly directed  and  financed.  There  are  15.- 
OOO  OOO  political  prisoners  within  the  Soviet 
Union  and  many  more  who  feel  as  they 
do.  not  only  within  Russls  but  within  all 
nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

We  urge  establishing  communications 
with  these  dissentient  elemenU  and  lending 
support  to  guerrilla  and  associated  activities 
and  the  encouragement  of  and  aid  to  all 
who  will  be  defect ionlsts. 

We  call  uj)on  leaders  of  Governmant,  In- 
dustry and  labor  to  Join  with  us  In  estab- 
lishing and  f-..rtherlng  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  psychological  warfare,  recognbdng; 
that  we  must  win  one  of  two  conflicts,  either 
the  Ideological  or  military,  to  defeat  th»» 
avowed  objective  of  conununlsm  to  dominate 
the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world. 

35  We  believe  that  wu  have  outlined  t\ 
strong,  bold  and  realistic  program.  If  w.j 
turn  our  minds  and  hearts  to  it  vigorously, 
we  may  yet  avoid  world  war  m.  This  pro- 
gram, however,  demands  dynamic  and 
courageous  leadership  on  the  part  of  our 
International  policy  makers.  We  don't  have 
that  kind  of  leadership  In  our  State  De- 
partment today.  To  get  the  leadership  i  - 
quired,  we  must  remove  the  present  corp* 
of  leaders  whose  every  action  has  reflected 
Incompetency,  Indecision  and  defeatism 
They  must  be  replaced  by  a  corps  of  real- 
ists— men  of  high  purpose  and  courage — 
who  are  not  afraid,  who  have  undevlatlr  g 
confidence  In  American  power  and  inge- 
nuity, and  who  will,  by  merttlng  our  rt- 
spect,  face  the  future  with  resolution  and 
faith. 

36.  In  making  pronoun<«ments  upon  i;ie 
stibject  of  American  foielgn  policy,  tie 
American  Legion  la  deeply  conscious  of  t  :ie 
complexity  of  the  subject  matter  and  of 
the  responfllbillty  which  It  has  to  arrive  at 
calm  and  yet  determined  Judgments.  Thtse 
Judgments  must  reflect  the  opinions  and  te- 
liefs  of  Legionnaires  at  the  post  level  For 
that  reason,  every  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
Fcweign  Relations  Commission  and  by  the 
national  organization  to  obtain  the  bentflt 
of  the  Individual  thinking  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Legion,  and.  further,  oncii  a 
policy  has  been  decided  upon  every  tf  xt 
must   be   made   to  disseminate  the   news  oj 
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that  poJlry  not  onJf  tfi  tb#  IiuIItMujiI  Le- 
gion n&tm  but  also  to  th*  nonv»t«r»n  pub- 
lic on  AS  bro«d  »  sc&l*  m  postlbl*.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  th*  American  Legion 
hare  twcwded  In  rully  dlivhaiflnf  ixa  ob- 
ligations and  reaponaibUttT  In  this  most 
CTwrlal  field  oJ  ita  leadermhlp. 


MfFi 


Shi^cBt,  Ma*  Tse-tuf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMMXSUTA 

IN  IBB  BOG8B  OP  RSPRSBENTATIVKB 

Tr^iat.  July  6. 1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  SpeAker.  one  of  the 
least  w«U  known  but  most  powerful. 
cruel,  and  ^LOgerous  figures  in  the  world 
is  Uao  Tw-tung.  ruler  of  Red  China 
under  ths  Kremlin.  A  glorified  picture 
of  him  taas  Just  been  p««bUshed  in  a 
Uograpby  b^  Robert  Payne.  It  is  thor- 
oughly debunked  azxl  exposed  by  Dr. 
Hu  Shih,  the  ODOinent  Chinese  historian 
and  pluloaopber.  a  man  who  commands 
the  tuQ  respect  of  the  whole  world  of 
jettcn  and  now  visiting  lecturer  at 
Prbieeton  UniTOsity.  Dr.  Hu's  article  is 
from  the  Freeman  of  Jiily  2.  1951,  and  is 
tnctoded  herewith  : 


Mr 


Stdbkht.  Mao  Tte-rtTiro 


<By  Hu  Sblh) 
Tbar*  Is  a  real  dwutta  oT  btognphlcal  In- 
farmaUOB  about  my  fanner  student,  Mao  Tse- 
tttt^.  tte  priMBt  ruler  and  dtcf  tor  of  Oom- 
monM  Ottlna.  For  many  yean  the  only 
avmUable  oaatertal  on  his  life  story  has  been 
the  six  chapters  entitled  "Genesis  of  a  CXxn- 
mumat,"  wtaleb  form  part  four  of  ft^ar 
Over  China.  For  the  last  8 
translation  by  Fang  Un  of 
report  at  Mao's  autoMogrmphy  has 
In  etrcfulatkm  in  Communist  China  and 
In  Boog  Koog.  Tills  Chineae  reraion  seems 
to  have  had  t&e  bsneflt  of  scsne  allgbt  eorrec- 
tlan  and  i»rleton  either  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
otimM  Party  or  by  acune  one  who  had  seml- 
oAdal  mathtMtmXian  to  make  the  rcrislon. 
For  *nrtwni-f.  Mr.  Bacm  nanw>d  only  eight 
memban  at  tte  First  Central  Committee  of 
the  Clhtneea  OoauDunlst  Party  founded  in 
1021.  TlM  Chinees  tranaUtlon  has  added 
four  OMTS.  IneJading  Tan  Flng-ehan.  Of 
teow's  orlgtnal  eight,  one  name  was  tran- 
aorlbed  a*  Sua  Tuan-ln.  which  Is  almost  un- 
tdentlgaWe:  the  Cblneee  version  has  the  eor- 
leet  naoka.  Shan  Rsuan-lu. 

IB  Augrat  1M0  there  was  published  in 
gftangtiai  a  saail  book  by  Hsiao  San  on  Com- 
rade Mao  Tiw-tung's  ChUdlMxid  and  Tooth, 
which  tails  at  Mao's  early  life,  in  partleular 
his  student  days  at  Chaagaha  ( Iftll-lt) .  with 
BMxa  detail  than  SnoWs  aeeoont.  but  which 
and*  the  story  ta  1930— «  year  before  Uie 
founding  of  the  party — when  Mao  was  only 
ST  years  old.  In  10i5  Hsiao  San  had  pub- 
llshad  a  magaslTie  article  on  Oomrada  Mao 
Tto-tung'a  ftrst  period  of  re«olutlODary  ac- 
tivity, which  ooTered  Mao's  Uf  e  tn  the  years 
ISM-SS.  That  article  has  had  many  unau- 
thotiasd  reprints  in  many  parts  of  Ooouau- 
Blat  Oklna.  But  that  first  draft  Is  said  to 
raquira  so  much  revision  that  It  has  narer 
to  appear  in  book  form, 
hat  practically  1^¥^■1l1^  all  tbe 
bin^phtcml  dau  ooneemlng  Mao 
aarade  Mao."  says  Halao  gan 
"ever  since  he  once  ylaldad  to 
pvsuaston  of  tlia  Amarlcan 
jOumaUct.  mow.  has  never  indulged  In 
talkiag  about  his  owu  llie.  nor  does  be  want 


ether  people  to  write  his  bloirraphy  "  Hsla.^ 
San  admits  that  hU  tnform«ntJi  were  mostly 
Mao  Tse-tung's  old  comrades  tn  th*  party 
and  In  the  revotutlonanr  wars,  and  that  his 
wrltlnRB  about  Mho's  \ltt  had  never  been  rfad 
or  suthorlted  by  Mao  himself  prior  to  th«ir 
publication  Apart  from  some  interef tiik; 
derails  of  the  local  jteopraphy  if  Hslanct  an 
and  Chanft»lia.  Hsiao's  new  bo^k  add.s  littl»» 
new  material  to  the  autoblogmphy  a,s  'old  ; 
Snow  and  as  corrected  tn  Chine.se  transla- 
Uon. 

All  this  points  to  the  undenlabl*-  fart  thsr 
It  is  very  difflcnlt  t<xlav  to  art<".mpt  a  txi'.l- 
alae  blORrmphy  of  Mao  Tse-tune  Tlie 
•carclty  of  narrative  biographical  material 
miaht  be  partly  overcome  by  some  l!t^fc;\U.stt- 
cally  competent  researchers  If  they  would 
only  study  systematically  Mao's  numerous 
published  speeches  and  wrltinRs  and  rhrnn(  - 
logically  arrange  and  present  the  imfiortarir 
Ideaa  and  p<-'llclea  contained  therein 

Any  writer  who  tries  to  produce  a  full- 
length  biography  of  Mao.  but  has  nut  the 
patience  or  the  training  to  study  Mao  s  nvi- 
merous  speechee  and  articles.  i>  doomed  to 
miserable  failure.  He  will  be  forced  tn  ap- 
propriate Mr.  Snows  record  with  Its  numf^r- 
ous  small  errors.  He  will  be  forced  to  sup- 
plement Snow  by  Hsiao  San — and  add  to  the 
composite,  not  the  results  of  patient  re- 
search, but  often  the  labored  Inventions  uf 
an  audacious  Imagination. 

FATNES  MXACXB  EXSOXTRCTS 

That  seems  to  be  what  Mr    Robert  Payne 
has  clone  Ln  his  biography.  Mao  Tse-tun^ 
Ru^er  of  Red  China   ( Mao  Tse-tung     Ruler 
of  Bed  China,  by  Robert  Payne,  New  York 
Scbuman.     S3.50).     The  core  of  his  book  is 
of  necessity  taken  from  Mr.  Snow's  account 
of  Mao's  autobiography.     But  Mr.  Payne  hii5 
not  made  use  of  the  Chinese  version  which 
cculd  have  cc^rected  many  of  bis  mistaken 
Although    Mr.    Payne    acknowledges    In    the 
Introduction   that   he   has   been    "helped   by 
long  talks  with  Hsiao  San  In  Kalgan.  '   'he 
latter's  book  and   article  on   0)mrade   M.io 
Tse-tung  are  not  liaCed  in  Paynes  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The  remainder  of  the  t>ook  is  Mr  Payne  s 
laborious  padding.  It  is  really  painful  to 
watch  the  young  author  straining  his  piti- 
fully meager  store  of  knowledge  of  things 
Chinese  merely  to  fill  the  pages  of  an  im- 
poaslbie  book. 

I^]r  instance.  Mr  Snow  (p.  152)  quoted  Mao 
as  saying  that  en  route  from  Tientsin  'o 
Nanking,  "T  stopped  at  Ch'u  Fou  and  visit^-d 
Confucius'  grave.  •  •  •  I  also  stopped 
by  the  river  where  Ten  Hui,  one  of  Cor.- 
fucius'  famoua  disciples.  had  on  e 
llTed.  •  •  •  On  this  trip  I  climbed  T  at 
Shan,  the  sacred  mountain  of  Shan-unt:  ' 
These  sentences  are  expanded  by  the  lmat!;i- 
natlve  Mr.  Payne  Into  two  ptiges  of  ele- 
mentary geographical  and  historical  dl.'^- 
eourse  (pp.  61-62)  to  prove  that  Mao  Tse- 
tting  "had  never  wholly  departed  from  Con- 
fuclanlam."  And  what  ridiculous  Inlurma- 
tlon  he  gives  us  in  those  pages.  He  Identifies 
the  river  where  Yen  Hui  lived  as  the  Hual 
River,  which  U  absurd.  And  be  says  th.it 
Liu  Pang,  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  "when  he  was  still  a 
shepherd"  and  created  his  capital  In  Sian. 
"a  few  miles  south  of  Yenan."  all  of  which  is 
crary. 

Mao  Tse-tung  had  told  Snow  that  when  he 
was  in  the  Hunan  Normal  School  he  was 
obliged  to  study  the  writings  of  Han  Yu  and 
master  tlie  old  classical  phmseology  (p  143  i . 
This  one  sentence  of  one  line  and  a  half  is 
expanded  into  a  sophomorlc  dUsertation  nn 
Ban  Tu.  covering  fully  59  lines  (pp  31-33  i 
and  placing  Mao's  vtudy  of  Han  Yu  in  lu.i 
vlllaga  school  days  even  before  he  went  to 
the  suilor  primary  school  in  HslanghstanK 

In  recalling  the  winter  scenery  of  the  North 
Lake  In  Peking.  Mao  quoted  to  Sriow  i  p  151 1 
one  line  of  verse  by  the  T'ang  dynasty  pi)et 


T-sen  Ts'nn  fChen  Chang  In  Snow'i  tran- 
orrlptlnn)  which  most  school  child -en  of 
M!in  R  feneration  used  to  read  and  memoriae 
tr  :r,  'hn  p^ipular  anthology.  Three  H  indred 
P<  e:v»  of  the  Tang  Dynasty.  That  casual 
ri  ;»>ri  :  p  t,  Ts  t-n  Ts  r\n  leads  Mr  Pi  yne  to 
wrlTf  ar-.other  sophomorlc  dissertation  of  two 
pt^i's  iiriri  !i  half  (  pp  223-225)  on  thJ  t  p<->et. 
u^v>  VIr  P;\vne  tells  us.  has  "deeply  Influ- 
rnred  "  M.io  T«!e-tunK's  poetry  But  all  Mr. 
Pavne  s  rtU!i.'fn'  searches  for  Mao's  poe'rv 
h.iv"  r.eMod  htm  only  three  short  poemj* 
T.'».tiir'.g  2H  !ine«!  In  free  translation;  end  one 
r-i  these  The  Snow,  is  a  tz'u  (written  ong- 
tnaUy  to  the  tune  of  a  popular  meloly,  but 
In  recent  centuries  written  slavt.shly  to  the 
strl'-t  metric  pattern  of  a  lonR-fo -gotten 
tiir.ei  Ahlrh  Is  a  form  of  Chinese  virslflca- 
♦1  m  unkti'  wn  to  the  ai:e  of  Tu  Fu  and  Ts'en 
T'^'.in  I  Had  Mr  Payrie  seen  Hsla.  >  San's 
C<  mrade  Mao's  Childhixxl  and  Youth,  he 
could  have  round  a  fourth  poem  ol  Mao's, 
also  a  t7  u  written  to  the  same  fcrgotten 
tune  I  It  is  beyond  my  comprehensl  )n  that 
any  rrlMc  In  his  senses  .should  be  ible  to 
ii:fii;e  from  three  mediocre  poems  th  it  their 
au:h'  r  hid  been  deeply  Influenced  b  •  a  cer- 
tain poet  of  the  eighth  century  A   D. 

Indeed.  Mr  Payne's  whole  dissertation, 
thlrty-crid-pages  long,  on  Mao  Tse- .ung  as 
a  CT'-at  poet  and  art  critic  (pp  20&  240>  Is 
the  best  Illustration  of  the  author's  great  art 
or  filling  space  with  nothingness.  From 
the^e  paces  I  select  thl."  most  dellcloi  a  speci- 
men r^t  sheer  nonsense : 

"E^en  his  [Mao's]  signature  dan -es.  the 
ch.irac'ers  having  a  wild,  curving  ebullience, 
and  perhaps  It  Is  no  accident  that  pa;  t  of  his 
signature  closely  resembles  the  serpentine 
curve  shown  In  the  map  of  the  Thlr'l  Anni- 
hilation Campaign  His  signature,  b  ised  on 
T'ang  dynasty  models,  flows  like  water; 
Cnlan?  Kai-shek's  signature,  based  on  the 
rla.^slc  Han  dynasty  script,  is  squit  and 
square  U'Ke  a  toad.  A  Chinese,  comparing 
their  slKoatures.  would  know  which  would 
c.nq  ler  the  other"  (p   236). 

Suoh  Instances  of  empty  padding,  '.hough 
highly  Insulting  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
reader  are  relatively  harmless  compared  with 
the  nui;dreds  of  Items  of  fabricated  o-  falsl- 
fi'd  hmory  with  which  this  supiK)se<l  biog- 
raphy t.s  flMed  One  group  of  glaring  exam- 
ples of  falsified  history  Is  found  n  Mr. 
Payne's  accounts  of  the  May  4  Ircldent 
( pp  64^71).  Mao  Tse-tung  was  not  In  Pe- 
king at  the  time  of  the  Peking  stident<;' 
demons-ration  on  May  4.  1919;  so  there  was 
only  one  passing  reference  to  It  in  his  auto- 
b;  leraphy  ip.  153).  Mr.  Payne  has  under- 
taken to  supply  an  account  of  this  h.storic 
event  .And  a  wonderfully  Imaginative  ac- 
ci  unt  It  is,  for  It  contains  at  least  '0  In- 
s':ances  of  false  history.  Out  of  this  large 
number  I  offer  these  five  major  examples  uf 
ab.so'.utely  untruthful  reporting: 

"1  Chen  Tu-hslu  had  for  some  time  been 
a'*  rii'ir.k:  an  explosion  of  this  kind.  His 
plans  were  prepared,  and  he  carried  hem 
ov.'  wi'h  a  masterly  sense  of  order. 

•  2  Hf  ICh  en  Tu-hslu]  addressed  the  i.OOO 
stude:i'=;  of  Peking  University,  told  then  to 
elect  c  mmlttees  to  tour  the  nelghb«  ring 
c«  ;!ei?ps.  and  urged  them  to  elect  by  bal.ot  a 
supreme  C(jmmlttee  to  be  devoted  to  direct 
aotli.n 

'3  Inhere  was  to  be  a  student  cablnei  and 
a  council  of  wardens  to  carry  out  the  lecl- 
sli  na  of  the  supreme  committee. 

4  There  was  to  be  nothing  casual:  e^ery- 
thlns^  must  be  done  quietly  and  systeiiatl- 
cally  The  purpose  of  the  new  pel  tlcal 
nnvement  was  to  overthrow  the  go/ern- 
nient      •     •     • 

"5  They  [the  students)  were  more  than 
lO.CKX)  strong,  and  they  were  armed  with 
wxjden  clubs,  Iron  bars,  and  cans  of  jaeo- 
llne  removed  from  the  laboratories." 

All  five  of  these  statements  (taken  from 
thf  brief  space  of  20  lln:'s  on  pp.  64-65)  are 
wi'hout    the    slightest    basis    in    fact.     My 
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friend  and  colleague.  Ch'en  Tu-hslu.  having 
already  resigned  from  the  Peking  University 
early  in  1919  never  addre«."»ed  the  students 
either  on  that  day  or  before  or  after.  May  4 
(Sunday)  being  his  editorial  day.  he  spent 
the  wh  jle  day  at  his  home  writing  editorials 
for  his  6-month-old  Weekly  Review.  And 
he  actually  knew  nothing  of  the  student 
demonstrrtiions  until  late  in  the  evening.  If 
there  wa.«  conscious  effort  involved  in  that 
historic  Incident.  It  came  from  some  patri- 
otic elder  statesmen  Tho  served  as  members 
of  President  H.«-u  Shih-chang's  Special 
Comniissl'in  on  Foreign  AfTairs,  and  who  had 
d?liberatPly  passed  on  to  the  educational 
circles  the  then  still  secret  news  that  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  had  decided  to  yield 
to  Japan  all  the  former  German  concessions 
and  interest.":  in  Shantung. 

The  spread  of  this  alarming  news  led  to 
the  hasty  calUr.i:  of  the  students'  mass  meet- 
iiig.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  not  to 
overthrow  tiie  Government,  but  to  discuss 
the  ways  and  means  of  voicing  the  students' 
protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
the  students  were  not  armed  in  any  manner. 
And  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  that  time 
the  Peking  students  had  no  interschool 
organization,  and  it  was  not  until  the  month 
of  June  that  there  was  some  semblance  of  a 
national  student  organization.  The  whole 
May  4  affair  was  spontaneous  and  un- 
organized, and  It  was  the  crowd  psychology 
of  the  moment  that  led  a  part  of  the  parade 
to  the  hou.se  of  Ts'ao  Ju-lin.  then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

SOME    WHOPPING    MISTAKXS 

Of  the  hundreds  of  instances  of  false  his- 
tory in  Payne's  volume.  I  shall  select  only  the 
m.cre  outrageous: 

"In  all  he  (Yen  Fu]  translated  more  than 
112  books  from  five  languages,  even  from 
languages  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant. 
He  was  not  a  good  translator.  He  was  often 
ln..ccurate"  (p.  17). 

This  IS  criminal  calumny  against  the  good 
reputation  of  a  most  conscientious  scholar 
and  translator.  So  conscientious  was  he  as  a 
translator  that  he  will  always  be  remembered 
for  his  famous  remark.  "The  final  decision 
en  the  translation  of  a  single  new  term  often 
cost  me  10  days  or  even  a  month  of  careful 
consideration."  In  a  lifetime  he  translated 
only  eight  works,  seven  from  English,  one 
from  French.  Here  is  another  example  (p. 
17): 

"Yen  Fu  returned  from  the  naval  college 
at  Greenwich  with  a  rough  draft  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  in  his 
pocket,  completed  the  translation  in  Peking 
and  had  it  published.  The  Empress  Dowager 
read  the  book,  admired  the  classical  perfec- 
tion of  his  prose,  and  shook  her  head  uncom- 
prehendingly." 

This  make?  a  good  story  but  It  Is  absolutely 
untrue  Yen  Fu  never  translated  any  work 
of  Darwin  Orieln  of  Species  was  translated 
by  mv  teacher  and  friend.  Mr  Ma  Chum-wu. 
In  Mr  Payne's  account  of  the  "long 
march.'  there  occurs  this  Jewel  of  truly 
marvelous  literary  inventiveness: 

"The  strain  of  the  long  march  was  begln- 
nine  to  tell  Mao  was  very  lean,  with  dark 
hollVws  under  his  eyes,  and  often  ill.  He 
wore  a  faded  blue  uniform,  carried  no  caps, 
and  there  were  usually  books  In  his  pocket — 
a  copy  of  The  monkey  tale.  Journey  to  the 
West,  and  the  old  dog-eared  copy  of  All  Men 
Are  Brothers.  The  book.  Journey  to  the 
West,  described  a  pilgrimage  of  a  learned 
monlcev  through  China.  Tibet,  and  IndU,  and 
what  was  surprising  was  the  accuracy  of  a 
medie\al  fairv  tale  when  it  came  to  describ- 
ing the  borderlands  of  China  and  Tibet." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr,  Payne  has  never 
read  Mr  Arthur  Waley's  delightful  transla- 
tiun    o:    Monkey,    which    biis    both    English 


and  American  editions?  Wherit  did  he  get 
such  absurd  information  about  this  Chinese 
fairy  tale  which  has  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  accurate  geographical  Informa- 
tion about  the  border  lands  be.ween  China 
and  "nbet? 

ABStTRD    rABRICA-nON 

All  this  elaborate  padding  anc  absurd  fab- 
rication Is  unnecessary  when  there  are  so 
many  published  speeches  and  pamphlets  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  which  are  accessible  to  anyone 
who  reads  Chinese.  Not  a  few  of  Mao's  writ. 
ings  are  available  in  English  translations. 
Almost  every  one  of  his  speecl.es  and  arti- 
cles is  clearly  dPted.  AU  thest  dated  writ- 
ings constitute  a  large  collection  (f  Impor- 
tant and  truly  biographical  data  for  the  writ- 
ing of  any  life  story  of  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Payne  ha.j  neither  the 
linguistic    training   nor    the    research    tech- 
nique to  make  full  ase  of  this  mass  of  use- 
ful  material.     He  does  have  a  chapter  en- 
titled   "Five  Books,"  which  attempts  to  sum- 
marize   five    of    Mao's    books    or    pamphlets. 
But   that  chapter   is   moit  disappointing  in 
many  ways.    In  the  first  place,  the  five  works 
are    not    presented     in    their    chronological 
order.     Secondly,  Mr.  Payne  fails  to  give  us 
a   comprehensive   and    InteUlgible   summary 
of  any  of  these  five  works.     A   possible  ex- 
ception  is  the  Chinese  Revolution   and  the 
Communist  Party  of  China,  from  which  Mr, 
Payne  has  quoted  fairly  full  pa* sages  of  some 
importance.    But  the  reader  will  not  be  able 
to  understand  the  content  of  ar.y  of  the  other 
writings  from  Mr.  Payne's  scanty  quotations 
and  unmethodical  discussions.     Mao's  book- 
let on  Coalition  Government  has  50.000  words 
in  Chinese,  and   Mr.  Payne  qiotes  only  25 
lines:  The  reader  Is  never  told  what  kind  of 
coalition  government  was  demanded  by  Mao 
for  the  period  of  the  war  agalrst  Japan  and 
for  the  postwar  period.     Mr.  Payne,  in  an- 
other chapter  entitled  "Five  B;.ttles.  "  makes 
use   of   Mao's   summary   of   the   five    anni- 
hilation     campaigns     of      the      Nationalist 
forces,  which  Mao  had  used  aJ5  illustrations 
In  his  five  lectures  on  the  strat«;glc  problems 
of  China's  revolutionary  wars.     But  neither 
In  that  chapter,  nor  In  the  chtipter  on  Five 
Books,    has    Mr.    Payne    shown    any    under- 
standing  of   the   importance   of    this   work. 
In  which  Mao  Tse-tung.  without  ever  men- 
tioning the  names  of  Clausewlt:'..  Lenin,  and 
Staim,  devotes  48  of  his  70  ptiges  to  a  de- 
tailed and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  Clause. 
witz-Lenin-Staim  strategy   of   :.he   counter- 
offensive  and  of  the  great  value  of  the  strat- 
egy of  retreat.     Nowhere  else  Is  Mao  better 
shown  as  a  master  strategist  ard  as  (in  the 
words  of  the  Communist  Ch'en  Pal-ta)    the 
gifted  disciple  of  Stalin. 

in  the  third  place  place.  Mr.  Payne  has 
left  out  a  number  ol  Mao's  Important  writ- 
ines  which  must  be  included  in  any  bio- 
graphical studv  ol  this  ruler  and  dictator  of 
Communist  China.    Of  these,  I  may  mention 

the  foUowine: 

1.  His  speech  on  The  Three  Purses  (Febru- 
ary 1942)  demanding  purification  In  thought, 
in"  the  party  leadership,  and  In  the  literature 
prtxluced  by  the  party. 

2.  His  speech  on  Oppose  AU  Party-Line 
P8'ku  (the  eight-legged  essay)  of  February 
8.  1942.  whlcli  represents  Mao  Tse-tung  at 
his  best  in  both  destructive  and  constructive 
criticism  of  Communist  literature,  and  In 
particular  of  the  prose  style. 

3.  His  speeches  at  the  opening  and  conclu- 
sion of  the  round-table  meeting  of  •writers 
and  artists  at  Yenan,  May  2  and  28,  1942, 
which  Payne  barely  touches  In  tils  book 
(pp.  238-91. 

4.  The  Present  Situation  and  Our  Duties 
(December  25,  1947)  which  contains  his 
famous  10  principles  of  the  Communist 
strategy  and  tactics.  The  English  transla- 
tion of  this  bears  the  title  "Turning  Point 
In  China." 


5.  The  PtH3ple'8  Democratic  Dictatorship 
(June  30.  1949 1  which  best  describes  the  dic- 
tatorial and  despotic  nature  of  the  present 
regime  in  China,  and  which  has  been  made 
required  reading  for  all  teachers  and  studenu 
In  all  grades  of  schools  from  primary  school 
to  university.  • 

This  last-mentioned  article.  The  People's 
Democratic  Dictatorship,  has  been  trans- 
lated in  full,  and  the  whole  English  text 
was  included  m  the  Department  of  State  s 
United  States  Relations  With  China  (popu- 
larly known  as  the  White  Paper  on  China,  pp, 
720^729),  From  this  version  Mr.  Payne  ap- 
parently tCKjk  one  sentence  about  Hung 
Hsu-chuan  (please  note  where  Payne  de- 
rived this  wTong  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  Talping  Rebellion  i ,  Yen  Fu, 
Kang  Yu-wei  and  Sun  Yat-sen  as  'the  four 
men  who  sought  the  truth  from  the  west." 
On  the  strength  of  this  casual  sentence,  Mr. 
Payne  WTOte  his  first  chapter  of  21  pages  on 
The  Forerunners  But  he  has  completely  ig- 
nored the  main  body  of  this  very  Important 
document.  Why  is  he  so  unwilling  to  pre- 
sent to  his  readers  this  most  eloquent  and 
most  outspoken  exposition  of  the  despotic 
nature  of  the  Eti.te  and  government  under 
which  400.000,000  human  being  are  now  liv- 
ing and  suffering? 

How  can  the  world  understand  the  n»al 
Mao  Tse-tung  If  his  biographer  deliberately, 
or  unvnttlngly.  leaves  out  such  Interesting 
revelations  as  this  passage  from  his  speech 
on  the  sixtieth  birthday  of  Stalin  (1939)  : 

"Stalin  Is  the  leader  of  world  revolution. 
Stalin's  emergence  in  the  history  of  mankind 
was  a  momentous  event;  thanks  to  Stalin,  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  has  progressed  suc- 
cessfully. You  know  that  Marx  is  dead,  that 
Engels  Is  dead,  and  Lenin  is  dead,  and  who 
could  have  given  orders  and  Issued  commands 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Stalin?  The  fact  that 
Stalin  has  come  Into  the  world  Is  •  •  • 
fortunate.  Today,  when  we  have  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  Party  and  Stalin — 
all's  right  with  the  world" 

In  short,  Mr.  Payne's  Mao  TSe-tung  is  an 
Ignorant  and  irresponsible  book.    Mr.  Payne's 
Ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language  and  Chi- 
nese history  Is  truly  appalling;  but  his  pre- 
tense to  knowledge  Is  even  worse  than  his  ig- 
norance.   To  praise  Mao's  poems,  for  example. 
Is  Ignorance:  but  to  say  that  "from  that  mo- 
ment  (of  the  publication  of  Mao's  airplane 
poem.  The  Snow]  hundreds  of  Chlneee,  par- 
ticularly in  t'-ie  universities,  came  to  feel  a 
real  respect  for  Mao  as  a  poet,"  and  to  de- 
scribe that  poem  as  one  "which  would  em- 
brace the  whole  Chinese  legend  and  Chinese 
history  in  a  moment  of  time,"  ts  unpardon- 
able   pretense     of    knowledge   of    things    of 
which  he  Is  deplorably  Ignorant.    Mr.  Payne 
dees  not  know  that  Chinese  critics  have  pub- 
liclv  pointed  out  that  It  was  sheer  ignorance 
for  Mao  Tse-tung  to  say  that  Wu  Tl  of  Han 
or  T'al  Tsune  of  T'ang  was  hardly  lettered 
and  that  Genghis  Khan  "knew  only  how  to 
bend  his  bow  at  the  eagles."     Any  Chinese 
can  tell  Mr    Payne  that  Mao  mentioned  the 
eagles   in   describing  Genghis   Khan   merely 
because  the  word  tlao  (eagle)   happened  to 
rhyme  with  the  other  lines  which  all  have 
the  end-rhyme  of  -ao  or  -lao. 

And  very  often  Mr.  Paynes  Ignorance  of 
Chinese  language  and  history  furnlshe:  am- 
ple evir.tnce  to  prove  the  doubtful  character 
cf  some  of  his  sources  of  Information.  One 
such  source  of  Information  was  supposed  to 
be  Mao  Tse-tung  himself,  whom  Mr.  Payne 
claims  to  have  interviewed  in  Yenan  and 
whose  conversation  fills  pages  (215-221)  of 
his  book.  Here  Is  a  part  of  that  conversa- 
tion: 

"I  asked  when  there  would  be  pieace.  •  •  • 
•When  the  people  rule,*  he  |Maol  answered. 
He  had  a  way  of  saying  mlng-sheag,  the  peo- 
ple's rule,  which  was  like  the  sudden,  star- 
tUng  pealing  of  a  bell"  (p   21«>.* 
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MatbewT*  Chln««e- English  dictionary 
(1950)  H*U  14  Cblneae  words  pronounced 
mln?.  but  none  m«inlng  th«  peopla:  and 
18  wonta  pronotincwl  sheng.  but  non«  m«an- 
Ing  to  rule  or  government.  WTimt  could 
{XMlble  be  the  language  or  dialect  that 
Mr.  Payne  has  put  Into  the  muuth  of  Ifao 
TBe-tung"*  Or  traa  It  some  foreign  devil  pos- 
ing as  the  future  ruler  of  Red  China? 

What  la  aioat  offensive  In  Mr  Payne's  book 
la  hts  complete  unawarenesa  of  a  sen.se  of 
intellectual  and  historical  responsibility  In 
undertaltlng  to  write  a  work  of  blo«rraphy. 
which  should  be  a  part  of  authentic  history. 


Peace  N«c»tiatMas  im  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AiABAM a 
IN  THE  SSMATV  OP  THB  UNTTEX)  STATES 

Mondat.  July  9,  19S1 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
tOMJUS  conanit  to  have  printed  in  the 
AppexXBx  of  the  Rkcoro  a  timely  and 
i»haiVT%ging  article  entitled  "United 
States  Must  Not  Let  Korean  Peace  Brin^; 
Letdown  in  Military  Eflort,"  by  the  dis- 
tlnguiahed  Junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Moovt]  and  published  in  the 
WashtngtoQ  Star  of  July  8.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  oniered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Rxcoeo, 
as  follows: 

UmTBo  8rATa>  Hear  Not  Lit  Koszav  Psaci 

Buwa  LuuuwH  m  MiuraaT  Entxer 

(By  Blaib  Mooot) 

DKnati.  July  8.— The  end  of  the  war  in 
Korea.  If  tt  c«a  be  achieved  La  the  Kaearng 
Dcgottatlona  starting  tomorrow,  will  con- 
front CoDgreaa  and  the  coui.try  with  a  new 
and  equally  grave  test  of  judgment  and 
fiber:  Shall  w«  then  relax  xad.  let  our  guard 
down? 

IX  w*  aaaume  that  the  final  shot  at  the 
ttUrty-«igbU>  parallel  also  coocludes  our 
■truggle  for  aunrlyal  against  world  commu- 
nlam  and  thercfcre  curtail  our  building  of 
military  ctrangth,  we  wUl  be  walking  into  a 
Krvislln  trap. 

If  we  continue  our  military  program  but 
rip  away  the  steering  wheel  and  emergency 
brakea  needed  to  keep  our  high-speed  econ- 
omy from  plunging  off  the  road  into  a  wreck 
of  tnllatton.  we  will  take  a  long  step  toward 
the  aetf-deati  uctlon  of  ciir  system  and  our 
country  on  which  the  Beds  are  counting  for 
ebaap  glohal  vtetory. 

■aaic  raoaLZMB  azMAiit 

A  ceaae-fire  tn  Korea  wUi  eaae  the  suspense 
and  heartache  of  thousands  of  famlUea,  and 
end  th«  immediate  danger  to  their  flghting 
aona  who  have  eatahilshcd  the  principle  that 
in  today's  world  aggression  cannot  be  per- 
BUttaa  to  pay. 

Bat,  ao  f ar  as  our  two  fundamental  prob- 

strcngth   and   national  eco- 

•taMUty — are  concerned,  it  will  not 

the  alttiatlon  at  a!l. 

TtM  fi^t  against  communism  cannot  be 

woa  until  there  ia  a  ba«lc  change  In  the  pol- 

ley  of  tbe  Kranlln.     There  can  be  no  real 

OBtU  the  drive  of  the  political  ganc- 

ia  Moaoow.  to  oommuniae  and  rule  the 

broken. 

now  In  K' Tea  would  be  a 
a^4lM  valor  oi  our  lighting  men 


and  the  quality  of  their  leadership.  It 
would  aso  be  a  tribute  to  the  j-udgment  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  headed  by  General 
Bradley,  and  backed  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Marshall,  who  advised  the  President  that  if 
we  poured  enough  ftre  powpr  oii  the  Chinese 
Red£  they  amid  be  forced  to  quit  i:k1  •  Mr. 
Truman  for  standing  firm  belmid  them 

But  should  the  United  Slates  r^w  let 
down  Its  guard,  either  falluif;  to  ccr.tlnue 
building  Its  mlUtaxy  strength  or  te.u-ir.^ 
away  its  bulwarks  aKalnj>t  Intlattuu.  our  vi  -- 
t^iry  In  Korea  couid  becnme  a  major  Fad 
maneuver  working  toward  cor  ultiiii.itf 
destruction. 

CONTSOLS  ON  iNrumoN 
If.  In  a  happy  sunje  of  nrrmnlrv  we 
should  be  so  foolhardy  as  tn  sla.sh  our  nill- 
Itary  program  before  the  div  when  we  hire 
dependable  assurance  that  the  Red  drive  u-< 
conquer  the  wn»-ld  Is  ended,  we  wuld  be 
leaving  our  country  vulnerable  to  atta-k 
whenever  the  Kremlin  should  decide  !"■ 
atomic  stockpile  had  reached  adr^q'ia'e 
proportions 


And   If    we   continue    our    plan 


dt^ 


from  t38.0OO.0OO. 000  tn  f  50.000  'XU)  '>><-'  ,..f 
our  productive  power  next  year  to  tvirnlncr 
out  weapons,  and  yet  de'.'.;de  ourselves  Into 
believing  we  can  escape  .i  ruinous  spiral  of 
Inflation  unless  we  continue  adequate  emer- 
gency controls,  we  are  lively  to  play  squarf'ly 
Into  the  prediction  made  by  Kir'.  Marx 
that  sooner  or  later  the  inter:ii;  pres'-':r<'«! 
of  contesting  factions  In  '"'Ur  ?y«'pm  w  'i.d 
destroy  It 

There  U  already  ample  evidence  *hat  nvi:  v 
powerful  groups,  including  .«'"me  in  Congrev!. 
are  ready  to  go  along  wUh  the  nulttary  pr'^- 
gram.  but  do  n.:t  realize  tl";at  th"  tw.  poli- 
cies— military  and  antl-inflatlcn — are  linked 
together. 

INCIMTIVl  STSTKM   rNVOtVTD 

They  hp.ve  urijed  Conerefy*  '  i  coui:t  ?  lely 
on  the  law  of  supply  ind  demand  .ind  lo<;k- 
Ing  to  the  quick  swollen  pr  'fits  that  are 
reaped  by  a  few  in  some  st  ^ees  of  a  careeni>.: 
Inflation,  they  disregard  the  fsct  that  ti.r- 
great  majority  of  the  A.Tiert  an  people  wind 
be  crudely  cauEht  by  furtber  -.lolent  price 
rises.  And  they  ovprl'wk  the  larr  that  by 
burning  out  the  subfetance  if  the  Natio.r? 
ec'"nomy.  and  deterloratlntt  the  valu''  ot  'be 
American  dollar,  they  ml^ht  well  be  de- 
stroying, throuifh  ft  BUbFcquent  derl.iti  n 
and  widespread  unempl  nmeni  fjrclnii  G  v- 
ernment  economic  and  scial  action  i-i  i 
scale  never  before  cinteni:5U*#d,  tb.e  rree 
Incentive  system  under  which  they  h.i.e 
prospered  so  well. 

Nevertheless,  these  forces  and  their  «:Tifef-.i- 
men  In  Congre.ss  have  grasped  at  everv  fv- 
cuse  to  tear  down  the  lirect  effective  bul- 
warks against  higher  prlci  .s 

BUSINXSS-AS-CSU.VL     IK.* 

Now   the    inflationists    are    uiKin.^    th.i'    s 
truce  can  mean  the  end   uf   enier^'i::f , 
repeal    of    effective   antl-lnflation    mea- ';.-»>, 
and    the    beginning    of    a    lei  a-take-it-t-.i -y- 
boys.   buslness-as-usual  era. 

Nothing  we  could  do  wi;uld  plea.se  Staltn 
more.  The  ironic  part  of  it  is  thu  the  prin- 
cipal dladples  of  such  a  policy  are  tn  ^e 
whoae  chief  concern  seems  to  be  with  prt- 
Tenting  higher  taxes. 

Inflated  costs  of  military  go<  d-s  purcha*od 
since  the  Korean  Inviislon.  ebtiuiated  b, 
Secretary  Marshall  at  •7.000.000.00(1.  have 
more  than  chewed  up  the  tax  mcreaae  p<i.»»ed 
by  Congress  a  year  ago.  If  we  do  m  t  check 
Inflation  now,  the  new  tax  boost  Congrt-ss 
la  about  to  vote  wUl  be  kissed  away  maiiy 
timee  over  in  higher  prices  alone,  while  the 
•tage  is  aet  after  the  Inflated  bsUoon  ascen- 
sion, for  a  crushing  drop,  which  no  one  lu 
America  could  escape. 


The  Kreoilia  Chanfes  the  Taae 
Temporarily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mnndav.  July  9,  1951 

Mr  lEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
thf  .App'nidix  of  the  Ricord  an  un- 
u<ua'!v  interesting  article  by  the  di.s- 
tinrruis!-<^d  foreien  correspondent  of  the 
Nfw  Y;jik  Time..  Mr.  C.  L.  Sulz- 
berger, entitled,  "The  Kremlin  Chan£;es 
the  Tui.e  Temporarily."  This  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Times  on  July 
R,  coi'pniiy  and  forcefully  points  out 
*ha*:  :n  spUe  of  a  possible  armi.stice 
m  Kor-a — which  I  pray  may  come — 
Sovu  t  world-wide  policy  remain.s  de- 
termined to  exploit  the  we.st's  weak 
>pijis.  It  deoonbe.s  clearly  the  great 
dani,er  that  would  come  to  us  and 
to  the  freedom-loving  world  if  we  were 
to  le'  up  in  our  military  preparedness  in 
the  -iliL'htf  St  degree,  or  in  our  effort's  to 
c'^n'vn:  inflation.  I  believe  the  article 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  Member.>  of 
the  Senate  and  by  the  public  geu'  rally. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeipd  to  be  printed  in  the  REcnRo, 

"lUF     KHtMIlN     CUANCFTS     THE     TVNF      TjMPn- 

R\'--  :  V — £'  VIET     Wop.:j)-wide     F-   i  i-  y     Re- 

ma^.n-,  ,'.  Exploit  the  Wests  Weak  bPjTd 
(By   C    L    Sulzberger) 

P^Ris,  July  7  --!'.  IS  H.stoiilshtnk;  h"r%-  «-j.-!ft!y 
a  ^hance  in  the  repertoire  of  Krerr.::n  ph"no- 
srraph  record?:  ''an  convince  sorip  •^^-.'  t;>  that 
thp  hard-bitten  gentlemen  ol  the  Pclitburo 
\T.'cv.n  from  r.>  w  on  to  radiate  nothing  but 
s-.vffv.f^^  nnd  light. 

TT.tT'^  ?eems  to  be  a  mys:tf'rlf~u«  "p;-. .Ipi'/'v 
to  fnrgpt  that  the  ^mup  controlM.r.g  "he  d''?- 
tlnles  of  the  S-^vlet  t7::t'^n  comprlsp?  n  rrvst 
exactly  the  samp  men  who  prov  k^-d  World 
War  II  by  sljnlng  a  psict  with  H'.-'.pr  -vho 
Impassively  vlol.ited  Al'.h'd  ai'c<_,rd%  ar.d  ?n- 
slsve.-^  Eastern  Estrone  and  who  wl-h  calm 
deliberation,  fomented  the  preser.*^  cr'd  war. 

Yet.  within  a  f  Ttnleht  of  U.  N-  D-r'.Psratp 
Jacob  A.  Malik  s  tru^p  speech,  which  ;i!so 
cont.alned  coplo\:.s  q'.iar.tl^es  nf  h  '•■.:p  ci;a- 
trlbe.  an  odd  fnrm  (  f  incipient  amnesi.i  ap- 
pears to  be  over-*  hPlmlng  many  minds. 

S-O.Nb   i>F    LETDOWN 

F  -T  fxa'npie.  Great  Britain  s  Defe:;se  .Vm- 
l.-ter.  Emaiuiei  Sjhinwpll.  has  announced  that 
.'.'  the  s!is;htest  sign  we  should  be  only  ;i,h5 
v,\i.y  .:  t.j  curraii  our  defense  activiMes  " 
Hu  cuiicftKUe.  Hlch.ird  Stokes.  Li  rd  fr:vy 
Seal  and  Mmi.-Jter  of  Materials.  coiisidereU  it 
u.s-i;a  '..  i.redict  ih-t  'it  looks  as  tijiju^;! 
I  ur  :>-:*::-e  pr^t^rtun  us  not  gmnn  to  ot'  so 
in:;;.i-d;  .^-iy  necessary  a^  it  Wds  a   -ew  uays 

I  !U'  i-.-cr  that  this  kind  of  utterance  may 
ha  e  d»iii<fruu.'i  repercussions  la  ^■^ir.'^  to  be 
l:icr<M3U-u.y  diHkult  to  prove.  Wishful 
tl.i:  ki:.^,  neutralism,  and  other  comlortabie 
ni.-iit.i.  (..:idin.)ii3  are  bimnd  to  tlouri.sh  lor 
a  Millie  Cummunlst  propaganda,  obvious 
but  ;K.neLheiesa  Insistent,  has  already  begun 
to  eiKuura^e  such  trends. 

■\nyune  such  as  Defense  Secretary  Mar- 
sha.! AmL)aj»iidor  Harrlman.  or  6e;ieral 
ELstiiiK  u'l    *ho  reuuuOs  tha  Western  W^ild 
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of  thp  unchanging  necessity  to  persevere  In 
the  dreary  and  expensive  task  of  arranging 
Its  military  delenses  Is.  of  course,  labeled  as 
a  warmonger  by  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine. Florlmond  Bonte.  one  of  the  leading 
militants  in  the  central  committee  of  the 
French  Com.munlst  Party,  writes  in  that 
body  s  official  orEan  that  peace  In  Korea  will 
bring  peace  in  the  rest  of  the  world  and  that 
"the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
In  effect  based  upon  the  possibility  of  a 
pacific  coexistence  of  two  systems,  socialism 
and  capitalism  " 

On  July  4  LHumanit^  published  a  large 
photi'montaee  showing  Chinese  Communist 
chairman,  Mao  Tse-tung;  French  President 
Auriol,  British  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  Soviet 
Premier  Stalin,  and  President  Truman  stand- 
ing around  a  conference  table.  The  paper 
explained  to  its  astonished  readers  that  such 
a  cha^  could  sfxjn  become  a  reality  If  a  pact 
of  peace  should  be  signed  among  the  Big 
Five. 

Party  hacks  are  carefully  explaining  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  nation  to  work  for  both 
military  and  civU  production  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  both  guns  and  butter;  that  the 
United  Statts'  theory  that  sufBciently  in- 
crea.'-ecl  productivity  can  support  t>oth  Is 
fallaclcus. 

Simultane^-uslT,  the  Communist  pot  Is 
shrilly  calling  the  capitalist  kettle  black. 
Western  willingness  to  discuss  a  cease-fire  in 
Korea  is  explained  as  an  effort  to  "gain 
time" — which  some  shrewd  observers  believe 
is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R  s 
newest  tactic. 

No  serl'">us  observer  can  sen.Sialy  believe 
that  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of  a  Moscow 
.■summer  has  suddenly  persuaded  the  Polit- 
buro to  abandon  its  fundamental  quest  for 
world  ideulot^ical  and  political  domination. 
Such  beme  the  case,  there  Is  no  more  rea- 
son today  to  give  up  pieparations  to  resist 
such  efforts  than  there  was  a  month  ago,  or 
a  year  ago, 

Soviet  policy  is,  has  been,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly win  continue  to  be  what  the  Ger- 
mans would  call  an  Auswelchungs  Politik — 
a  formtiia  of  thrusting  into  any  vacuum  or 
weak  spot,  but  withdrawing  when  opposed  bj 
a  real  show  of  force. 

FORMtJiLA  IN    PRACnOE 

The  former  aspect  was  clearly  demon- 
strated ill  eastern  Europe,  where  the  bewil- 
dered west  abandoned  both  its  moral  and 
physic-al  interests.     It  was  repeated  in  China. 

the  latter  was  equally  clearly  demon- 
strated 111  Greece  and  Turkey  (where  the 
force  was  the  Truman  doctrine),  in  Azer- 
baijan lUnited  Nations  pressure),  in  Berlin 
(the  airlift),  and  finally  in  Korea  ^armed 
opfKisition) . 

The  effectiveness  of  this  blandly  alternated 
policv  of  advance  and  withdrawal  has  been 
c.insiderable  in  the  past.  Having  stirred  up 
the  Korean  hornets  nest  and  inspired  a  vast 
Western  rearmament  program,  the  Kremlin, 
it  is  clear,  has.  decided  that  the  moment  has 
come  to  case  the  pressure 

There  has  been  a  pretty  general  and  proba- 
bly well-ltiunded  belief  among  many  Western 
lenders  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  does  not  want  a 
w-jrid  war— at  least  just  yet.  To  begin  with, 
the  United  States  certainly  stUl  has  a  long 
lead  in  the  atomac  weapons  race,  and  Russia 
d'es  not  want  to  see  its  undoubted  industrial 
accomplishments  wrecked.  Secondly,  the 
present  type  of  political  warfare  has  been 
quite  !>uct-o.s*ful  enough  to  make  a  material 
conflict  just  not  worth  while. 

One  can  probably  predict  with  some  cer- 
tainty the  probable  alternative  short-range 
policies  now  being  put  forth  by  the  Kremlin. 
AltPriiatlve  A  is  to  encourage  the  undoubtedly 
vast  aspirnti-  I'.s  for  true  pyeace  and  a  blst 
power  set!le;.',!.'i.t  existing  ou  both  sides  of  the 


ideological  curtain.  If  this  takes  practical 
shape  In  a  partial  abandonment  by  the  west 

of  Its  determination  to  strengthen  its  mili- 
tary and  economic  defenses  and  a  resultant 
wave  of  laziness,  neutralism,  and  isolation, 
certainly  alternative  A  will  be  pushed  for  all 
it  Is  worth. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  west  stick.'?  by 
its  announced  resolves  and  goes  quietly  ahead 
with  that  policy  of  looking  after  itself  in 
this,  not  the  best  of  possible  worlds,  alterna- 
tive B  Is  likely  to  turn  up  before  this  year's 
end.  That  would  be  to  resume  the  policy  of 
thrusting  forward  into  weak  spots — but  new 
spots,  where  as  yet  the  west  has  mustered 
no  visible  opposing  force. 

The  best  guess  is  that  the  area  extending 
from  the  eastern  Mediterranean  into  Asia 
and  Including  the  Near  and  Middle  East 
might  be  the  next  region  to  feel  the  probing 
of  Soviet  political  surgery,  should  alternative 
B  be  pursued  by  Moscow's  policy  makers. 
Certainly  Iran  Is  an  exceedingly  soft  spot. 
Seething  unrest  in  the  neighboring  Arab 
world,  involved  as  it  is  in  emotional  feelings 
against  Israel  and  the  vestiges  of  feudalism, 
makes  that  area  ripe  for  potential  Commu- 
nist intrigue. 

LONG-RANGE    AIM 

One  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  dynamic  policy  of  the  U.  S. 
S  R..  combining  age-old  Russian  expansion- 
ism with  an  ideological  crusade,  is  bound  to 
continue  over  a  long-range  period  to  press 
outward  until  and  unless  checked. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  Indeed  possible  that  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  Moscow  may  truly  wish, 
for  some  time,  to  encourage  a  temporary 
peace  drive.  Certainly  the  Kremlin  intends 
to  press  for  five-power  talks.  Including  Com- 
munist China,  tn  the  hope  that  some  day  it 
may  thus  change  the  balance  of  great  power 
relationships. 

But.  although  Soviet  propaganda  has  been 
stressing  this  aspiration.  It  is  possible  that 
the  patient  Politburo  might  even  forego  that 
ambition  temporarily  and  act  the  role  of  an 
amiable  and  not  too  demanding  neighbor  for 
some  months  to  come.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons for  arguing  that  such  could  be  a  logical 
aesire  of  the  Soviet  regime  at  this  moment  of 
history. 

PROBLEM    OF   CHtNA 

1  To  begin  with.  In  terms  of  external  re- 
lationships" the  U.  S.  S.  R  has  bitten  off  a 
tremendous  chunk  for  political  dlsestlon  in 
the  form  of  its  new  Communist  ally.  China. 
There  are  reports  of  growing  anti-Soviet  feel- 
ing in  that  country,  and  of  a  split  In  the 
Peiping  Politburo  between  the  Nationalist 
Mao  Tse-tung  faction  and  the  more  orthodox 
Stalini-st  group  headed  by  Liu  Shao-chi. 

2  Internally,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  em- 
barked upon  incredibly  vast  social  and  eco- 
nomic experiments,  which  would  be  ruined 
if  war  broke  out.  Tlie  Kremlin  might  logi- 
cally be  seeking  the  breathing  space  Its 
propagandists  say  is  the  aim  of  the  west. 

These  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  Krem- 
lin should  sincerely  desire  to  tranqullize  the 
world  for  a  time.  Not  only  would  it  thus 
hope  to  reduce  tne  pressure  t>ehind  the  west- 
ern rearmament  drive,  but  also  to  consoli- 
date Its  own  position. 

CONCnjATOET    TONE 

Certainly  Premier  Stalin's  propagandists 
are  making  soothing  nci.?es.  Quadripartite 
talks  have  been  renewed  lu  Berlin.  Negotia- 
tions for  a  Korean  cease-fi.re  are  about  to 
start.  The  president  of  the  Moscow  City 
soviet  Is  visiting  the  Paris  bimillenary  cele- 
bistion.  The  organ  of  the  Ftench  Com- 
munist Party  Is  talking  about  universal 
peace  and  quoting  the  conservative  press  to 
back  up  Its  views. 

But  one  must  never  lose  sight  cf  the  fun- 
damental duality  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.s  '  Auswei- 


chungs  Poiltlk  ••  Peace  and  harmony  will 
Inevitably  alternate  with  probing  and  pres- 
sure under  that  formula.  The  west  must  al- 
ways be  prepared  to  face  these  alternative 
tactics  and  to  recognize  that  Moscow  still  can 
select  both  the  time  and  the  place  for  a  new 
effort  to  push  outward. 

As  a  s|>eculation.  it  la  most  likely  that  the 
next  phase  of  such  a  trend  will  develop  In 
the  Middle  East.  But  when  is  anylxxly's 
guess:  that  is  to  say,  unybody's  but  Stalin's. 
He  knows. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cur 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TKITNESBn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoso  a  speech 
made  by  Prof.  J.  Pope  r>yer,  of  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  setting  forth  the  result  of 
his  study  of  Federal  prisons.  In  general, 
he  pays  tribute  to  the  way  the  prisons  are 
operated,  and  to  the  excellent  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  James 
V.  Bennett: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows; 

Ovru  FzDCRAL  Prisons  Arx  Good 
(By  J.  Pope  Dyer,  Chattanooga,  Term.) 
There  are  thousands  of  prlaorera  in  our 
Federal  prisons.  They  have  brains,  peraonall- 
tles.  and  backgrounds.  They,  too.  have 
friends  and  relatives — people  who  visit  them 
on  certain  designated  occasions.  It  Is  only 
natural  that  these  prisoners  do  not  like  to  be 
confined  and  lose  their  freedom.  As  a  dep- 
uty warden  of  one  of  these  Institutions  re- 
marked one  day.  "I  sp)end  the  largest  part  of 
the  day  within  this  prison  hut  If  I  could  not 
go  and  come  as  I  pleased  I  would  not  be  here 
for  $100,000  a  year.'"  It  Is  logical  to  assume 
that  no  one  Is  happy  locked  up  within  prison 
walls.  Few  prisoners  are  Improved  mentally 
or  spiritually  in  prisons,  many  are  physically 
and  vocationally  stronger  when  released. 
Prisons  do  not  choose  prisoners;  they  are  as- 
signed by  Judges:  therefore.  It  U  their  func- 
tion to  take  those  who  come  and  do  the  best 
they  can  with  them  during  their  assigned 
term. 

I  have  visited  almost  100  Jails,  reforma- 
tories, v-orkhouses,  prisons,  and  peniten- 
tiaries In  this  Nation.  Many  were  In  the 
East,  West.  North,  and  South.  I  have  seen  a 
State  prison  largely  admlnUtered  by  trusties. 
I  have  seen  a  State  priaon  with  one  purpose — 
to  mine  coal.  With  all  this  experience,  I 
hasten  to  state  that  our  Federal  prisons  are 
go<xl.  I  would  like  to  set  up  certain  definite 
criteria  by  which  the  efllclency  of  a  priaon 
can  reasonably  well  be  established.  These 
criteria  could  not  be  listed  as  a  comjilcte  list. 
I  would  call  them  the  fundamentals.  An 
eminent  criminologist  or  warden  would  add 
many  more.  But  by  a  layman,  who  lays 
small  claim  to  specialization,  these  wotild  be 
suggested: 
csrrxaiA  for  judging  efttctknct  o»  pkiboks 

1.  A  competent    administrative   staff. 

2.  Attractive   and   modern   bulldlAga, 

3.  Housing  quarters  clean  and  sanitary. 

4.  Pood  well  prepared  and  of  sxifBcient  va- 
riety. 
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5.  liiduatxiM  g«ar*d  for  r«babiliUUoa. 

6.  Recreation   *d«Kiuat«. 

7.  Iducatlon*!  racilltles  progreMlre. 

8.  Needed  religious  empbaali  offered. 
8.  Surroundings   beautiful. 

10.  Director  capable  and  free. 

Qui  Federal  priaous  are  administered  by 
competent  corps  of  workers.  These  men 
and  women  are  trained  In  the  various  special 
coursaa  ot  pufchologj.  education,  sociology, 
religion,  medicine,  government.  crUninolo^y. 
physical  education  and  the  other  courses 
necessary  to  deal  wtth  abnormal  persons  suc- 
cessfully. I  must  hasten  to  sdmit  that  ill 
prisoners  are  not  abnormal  but  their  pa.=;t 
behavior  has  been  such  that  they  are  ni  ■»- 
confined  in  an  Institution  where  normal  be- 
havior do«  not  prevail.  These  administra- 
tors «nd  personnel  ol  the  Federal  prt'^ons  are? 
of  the  lilghsst  type.  "One  does  not  have  to 
i>p>end  a  gnst  amount  of  time  at  one  of  th»<^ 
Instltuuons  to  discover  thai  these  custodians 
of  prlaonen  are  businesslike,  courteous,  strict 
and  intelligent.  They  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ing }ob  at  tlM  task  assigned,  namely,  to  cisstst 
a  person  who  has  lost  his  freedom  to  make 
a  mazlinam  adjintment  to  a  situation  and 
place  wbera  b«  does  not  want  to  be.  We 
all  know  that  Is  not  an  easy  assignment  But 
tlrnss  Fedsral  emploTees  are  using  their  ut- 
most aUl!.  It  Is  interesting  to  have  a  prison 
captain  escort  one  through  a  Petteral  Insti- 
tution and  see  the  tremendous  enthusiasm 
be  has  for  tbe  work  and  how  eager  he  Is 
to  explain  tmprtjrements.  A  director  of  the 
prison  ToostlODal  school  is  just  as  diligent 
In  teaching  the  prisoner  a  trade  as  a  teacher 
would  be  in  the  public  school.  The  highest 
decree  of  dllifence  is  used,  from  the  warden 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  worker  in 
trying  to  administer  the  Federal  institution 
smoothly  and  efllclently.  I  have  heard  the 
uninformed  remark  about  the  abusea  and 
InefBclenctss  In  our  Federal  prison  adminis- 
tration. I  must  frankly  confess  that  after 
Tlstting  a  damn  or  so  erf  these  institutions 
I  can  state  emphatically  that  they  are  run 
as  efldmtlT  ss  any  private  entertHriae  that 
I  have  ever  inspected. 

The  sveiace  Fe<>eral  prison  Is  one  of  the 
most  attraetlve  buildings  in  the  community 
tn  whldi  It  Is  located.  In  most  instanoeH  it 
Is  a  place  of  beauty.  The  dtlsens  of  the 
eommimlty  point  to  the  btiildings  and  sur- 
rooiadlncB  with  pride.  They  judge  it  an 
asset  to  the  oofBrnunlty,  insofar  as  the 
groonds.  bolkttngs.  snd  surrouiMllngs  are 
otmoenwd  even  If  there  is  a  bit  (tf  Inward 
fear  at  the  type  of  persons  who  Inhabit  the 
bufUttsffi.  Ko  one  could  visit  the  Aiderson. 
W.  Vs.,  prison  for  women  without  recognlz- 
to«  Um  Insttttitlon  as  cme  that  compares 
favorably  tn  beauty  with  any  college  campus. 
The  Federal  reformatory  at  El  Reno.  Okla., 
or  ttaa  prtoOB  at  La  Tuna,  Tez..  are  examples 
at  plaffs  where  beauty,  modem  biilldlngs. 
and  insplrlnf  rarrotmdlngx  are  the  general 
rule.  Tbaee  are  typical  Uluatratlozia  and  are 
not  eaeaptlaaa  by  any  standard. 

One  Bsadi  only  to  Inspect  the  living  qtuu-- 
ters  of  the  federal  tnstttutlons  to  imme- 
diate naBaa  tbat  they  are  clean  ai^  sz- 
tiemely  sanitary.  The  cots  are  not  tiaborate. 
They  are  adaqoata.  Too  often  the  statement 
la  BUito  that  ndenU  prisons  are  like  high 
elaaa  boMs  tn  faculties  for  thetr  Inmates. 
This  la  baaad  oo  rumor  and  not  on  adequate 
Inven^lpittaB.  The  average  prison  esll  has 
a  cot — not  the  finest  obtainable  but  one  thst 
Is  eartatnly  atttaetlve.  a  anaU  deek  or  table 
for  writing  and  for  storing  certain  per- 
aooal  bakJOgtasi  and  the  neeeesary  toilet 
farlltttsa  Tiaa  bast  stunmary  of  the  living 
quartsfa  la  that  they  are  clean  and  sanitary 
and  tat  no  vay  expensive  or  ekoasslvely 
•lahovata. 

Beeantly  I  vtdted  the  Federal  prison  in 
Atlanta.    It  was  near  nocn  time.    The  menu 


was  posted  on  the  wall  cf  the  dining  r  i  'nv 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ihe  fo^d  nr^- 
psred  prior  to  the  serving  Thf  menu  uns 
uniform  for  all  prlsonep*  B\*fry  prifw m  r  ?  : 
the  same  food;  It  wn?  well  prppar*^!  ar.d  ♦Ir^ 
menus  are  of  such  a  varie'v  that  'he  Ir.n-'.tvtfs 
arf  reasonably  well  plo.ised  I  rirrpptrt  m 
the  dining  hall  at  the  Leavenworth  Prl^.a 
several  months  a^o  Severn!  hundred  p'ls- 
onera  were  eating  at  the  time.  The  dir.lRi: 
ro«-'m  was  under  the  direction  "f  r»  trr^lred 
dietitian  and  the  prisrners,  judging  Ir  >m 
their  races  and  eating  hahif  wrr»  ei.J  vine 
the  food  The  menu  at  Alcn'raz  was  not 
unusTjn!  but  adequate  when  I  visited  that 
prison  in  June  1950.  The  same  cnndltions 
prevail  at  the  ether  In.s'lru'-loni!  Wardeu.^ 
knew  that  prisons  are  successfully  admin- 
istered almost  In  direct  pr  portion  t.>  the 
quality  and  variety  of  fo<xl  to  those  incar- 
cerated The  Federal  prison  admin!stra«^ors 
know  this  and  make  provisions  f-^r  the  best 
food  available  In  the  light  of  their  y^nr'.y 
budget. 

The  industries  are  sfeared  for  rehabi'.it  I'l  "u 
In  moet  instances,  the  one  exception  wuild 
probably  be  Alcatraz  The  tvp"  of  inrna'es 
there  would  be  much  m're  difflcilt  t  >  re- 
habilitate The  Industries  there  were  'he 
type  that  would  keep  a  man  occupied  since 
few  of  the  men  have  in  days  gone  by,  sliow-n 
much  inclination  toward  rehabilii.iti  n. 
The  laundries,  wood  shop,  and  clothing  .-iiu  p 
of  Alcatraz  keep  most  of  *he  men  oceupiet! 
but  the  emphari?  there  would  not  be  similar 
to  those  ih  institutions  where  minimum  or 
medium  security  prisoners  are  houseti 

In  no  Federal  institution  can  une  And 
work  which  Is  not  definitely  constructive. 
That  is  true  at  Alcatraz.  The  prtMucts 
of  the  wood  shop  are  used  m  other  Feueral 
agencies.  The  laundry  reriainly  Is  u.->eiul 
and  a  high  degree  of  c:eanliness  prevails. 
The  clothing  shop  produces  trcu.sers  that 
are  of  great  assistance  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  institutions  where 
shcwt-term  prisoners  are  incarcerated  empha- 
size the  rehabilitative  Industries  more,  i 
give  an  example.  At  the  Chriicothe  (Ohio) 
Reformatory  there  is  a  building  which  has  i 
great  number  of  airplane  motors.  Someone 
has  said  that  all  the  airplane  motors  found 
In  the  United  States  were  there.  Tlie  young 
man  who  has  the  proper  mechanical  in- 
terest and  aptitude  Is  permuted  to  enter  this 
airplane  mechanics'  school.  He  !.«  taught  d.l 
the  ways  of  dealing  with  these  mot(^rs. 
When  he  graduates  he  Is  given  a  mechanic  s 
license  and  is  approved  by  the  CA.A  as  * 
mechanic.  He  has  a  uade  which  will  yield 
him  a  good  living  upon  completion  of  his 
term. 

At  Aiderson.  W.  Va.,  women  are  taught  to 
become  beauticians,  typists,  and  many  other 
trades.  The  tertile  mills,  brtckmasonery,  and 
rockmasonry  are  emphasized  at  the  Atlanta 
institution.  At  Leavenworth  the  giant  shoe 
factory  employs  hundreds  of  men.  At  La 
Tuna  Prison  the  farm  is  one  of  the  topics  of 
conversation  by  citizens  for  scores  vt  mile^ 
around.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  indU5- 
trlee  emphasized  which  directly  are  fir 
rehabilitation. 

The  large  athletic  fields  of  these  institu- 
tions are  both  interesting  and  modern.  The 
prisoners  must  play  after  their  worlj  Is  over. 
In  no  case  are  athletes  excused  from  worlc 
to  play.  The  athletic  director  at  Leaven- 
worth has  a  very  intricate  and  progressive 
Intramural  system  of  athletics  worked  out 
whereby  all  persons  who  have  athletic  IncU- 
natlon*  can  participate  In  the  athletic  pr<.'- 
gram  of  his  Interest  and  choice.  The  pris- 
ons, with  the  exception  of  Alcatraz.  provide 
earphones  and  centrally  controlled  radio  pr  - 
grams  are  svallable  to  Inmates  One  i> 
highly  impressed  by  the  fine  library  facilities 


found  m  •he  Federal  prisons.  Every  In.stl- 
tutlon  makes  available  quarters  to  take  rare 
<  f  *he  rplisjious  Interests  of  the  Inmates. 
Wh'-h-r  Jewish,  Catholic,  of  Protestant  a 
member  ran  find  a  place  of  worship  within 
the  walls  i^f  a  Federal  Institution. 

T  '  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  states- 
manlike leadership  if  the  Federal  Director 
of  Prisons.  He  Is  the  Honorable  James  V. 
Bennett,  who  maintains  his  ofBce  in  VVash- 
1  c-  r.  He  Is  highly  Intelligent  and  con- 
s-antly  looklne  for  ways  to  Improve  the  Fed- 
rral  institut.iii.s.  He  Is  economical,  yet 
jv  "les.slve  He  has  the  hard  task  of  Keeping; 
th  'se  Incorrlglbles  housed  after  they  are 
cau^-ht  by  the  FBI  and  other  Government 
ai^enc.es  His  work  is  not  easy.  But,  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco,  from  Terre 
Hau'e  to  El  Paso,  he  Is  doing  a  magnificent 
J  b  1*  directlnc;  these  twenty-odd  Federal 
In.^^titutlons.  I  conclude  by  relteratlns?  the 
Fecl.'ral  prisons  are  good.  I  do  n'^t  say  per- 
i<'ct,  but  I  can  honestly  say  that  the  various 
i;*ates  might  well  study  the  Federal  system 
and  adopt  some  of  their  most  helpful  de- 
vices. Then  our  States  would  go  forward  a 
great  deal  In  prison  administration. 


Ccmparison  of  Legislative  and  Reorg;aDi- 
zation  Records 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9,  1951 

^Tl■  PROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tho  oipariLsan  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report  has  issued  a  "box 
.^corp"  comparing  the  legislative  and  re- 
oreanization  records  of  the  Eiehty-first 
ConErress  and  the  administration  r^-ith 
those  of  the  Eighty-second  Congre.ss 
and  the  administration  so  far  this  year. 

Thf^  study  shows  that  down  to  June 
20,  1951,  less  than  hall  as  many  laws  of 
all  .soits.  51,  have  been  enacted  by  the 
current  Congress  as  by  either  se.ssion  of 
th*^  Eighty-first  Congress  during  the 
same  period.  Only  one  Presidential  re- 
oreaaization  plan  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Consress  during  1951. 

During  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  50 
percent  of  the  bipartisan  Hoover  Com- 
mi.s.'vions  recommendations  for  Federal 
reorganization,  eflfleiency.  and  economy 
w"rp  adopted.  Twenty  public  laws  were 
enac^  d  and  26  reorganization  plans 
suDmilLed  by  President  Truman  were 
accepted  by  the  Congress.  The  even- 
tual >avmRs  resulting  from  the  total  48 
measures  are  estimated  by  the  citizens 
committee  at  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  All 
told  the  committee  believes  $5,400,000,- 
000  a  year  could  be  saved  through  full 
enactment  of  the  report. 

Beyond  pointing  out  a  striking  con- 
traiC.  the  study  made  no  comment  on 
the  present  situation.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Johnson,  president  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity and  national  chairman  of  the  clti- 
z>  ns"  committee,  said  a  complete  analy- 
sis would  be  is.sued  at  a  later  date. 
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"For  the  present  I  can  only  say  that 
these  are  the  facts,  and  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves,"  Dr.  Johnson  said. 

The  "box  score"  and  a  full  list  of  the 
legislative  achievements  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  follow: 
Legislativi   and  Rboroanization   Box  Scor« 

There  is  a  strlltlng  contrast  between  the 
legislative  and  reorganization  records  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress  and  the  Administration 
In  1949-50,  when  compared  with  that  ol 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration in  1961. 

GENEHAL  IBGISLATION 

The  results  on  laws  of  all  sorte  are  as  fol- 
lows tor  the  Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second 
Congresses: 

Eighty-first   Congress: 

First  session,  laws  enacted  (to  June  20, 
1P49).    114. 

Second  session,  laws  enacted  (to  June  20. 
1950).  126. 

Eighty-second   Congress: 

First  session,  laws  enacted  (to  June  20, 
1951),  -51. 

LEGISLATIVE    AND   RE0RGAm/.AT10N    PROPOSALS  Of 
THE  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE 

In  order  to  effect  the  remaining  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission,  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report 
has  submitted  the  foUow'lng  proposals  to  the 
legislative   and  executive  branches: 

To  the  Congress :  19  bUls  and  1  concurrent 
resolution. 

To  the  President:  5J  suggested  reorgani- 
zation plans. 

ACTION    ON    HOOVER    COMM3SION    BILLS    BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

On  the  20  legislative  proposals  submitted 
to  Congress,  action  with  respect  to  hearings 
has  been  as  follows: 

Hearings  held  In  both  Houses  on  one  minor 
measure. 

Hearings  held  in  Senate  only  on  four 
minor  measures. 

Hearings  held  In  House  only  on  no 
measures. 

No  hearings  held  In  Senate  on  15  measures. 
No  hearings  held  In  House  on  19  measures. 
On  these  20  measures,  congressional  com- 
mittees have  taken  the  following  action: 
Measures  reported  favorably,  none. 
Measures  under  consideration,  six. 
Measures  deferred.  14. 
Due  to  failures  of  congressional  commit- 
tees to  hold  hearings,  the  administration's 
position  on  all  of  the  2C  Hoover  Commission 
propfjsals    has    not    yet    been    made    public. 
However,  formal  communications  from  the 
Budget    Bureau   and   the    departments    and 
agencies   have   been   received   and   recorded 
on  14  of  the  20  measures: 
Support  in  full,  none. 
Support  In  part,  2. 
Oppose,  12. 
Position  not  reported,  6. 

ACTION    ON    E»0«GANIZATIOM    FLANS 

Fifty-one  new  reorganization  plans  were 
attendance  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
Dr.  Rot)ert  L.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee,  on  May  8,  1951.  Pre- 
vtouslv  many  of  the  proposed  plans  were 
Informallv  submitted  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Up  to  now  not  one  of  the  propcsed  plans 
has  been  forwarded  to  Congress.  Twenty- 
four  of  these  plans  were  submitted  in  final 
form,  ready  for  Presidential  signature  and 
submission  to  Congress.  The  remainder 
were  set  forth  In  outline. 

SmiMAXT 

With  respect  to  Federal  raorganleatlon. 
the  difference  between  the  records  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congrem  and  the  administra- 
tion in  194»-S0.  as  against  the  records  of 
the  Eighty-second  Ccmgreas  and  the  admln- 
XCVTI— App. 2«S3 


Istratlon   for   1951.   can   be   summarized   as 
follows : 
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Twenty  legislative  proposals,  implement- 
ing the  remaining  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  have  been  placed  before 
the  Senate  and  House  under  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship. Major  m  scope  because  of  the  size 
of  the  governmental  operations  they  affect 

awe : 

1.  Reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  creation  of  a  streamlined  Vet- 
erans' Insurance  Corporation  within  VA. 

3.  Reorganization  of  the  Post  Office  and 
elimination  of  politics  from  postmaster  ap- 
pointments. 

4.  Consolidation  of  Federal  medical  serv- 
ices In  a  Department  of  Health, 

5.  Consolidation  of  Federal  public  works 
activities  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

6.  Modernization  of  Federal  personnel  pol- 
ices. 

Attached  hereto,  as  appendix  A,  is  a  full 
list  of  the  legislative  achievements  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

APPENDIX    A 

Full  list  of  the  legislative  achievements  of 

the  Eighty-second  Congress   (as  of  June 

20.  19S1) 

Public  Law  1:  To  permit  free  importation 
of  gifts  by  members  of  armed  services. 

Public  lAW  2:  To  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Public  Law  3:  To  authorize  construction 
of  naval  vessels. 

Public  Law  4:  To  authorize  Marine  Band 
attendance  at  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  fortification  of  Dorchester 
Heights,  Mass. 

Public  Law  6:  To  confer  jurisdiction  on 
Court  of  Claims  in  a  claim  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Sedgwick  County, 

Kans. 

Public  Law  «:  To  admit  alien  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  members  of  armed  services. 

Public  Law  7:  To  made  additional  appro- 
priations, nine  in  number  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  »400,000. 

Public  Law  8:  To  continue  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Control  Act. 

Public  Law  B :  To  provide  for  renegotiation 
of  contracts. 

Public  Law  10:  To  extend  the  District  ol 
Columbia  Emergency  Rent  Act. 

Public  Law  11:  To  make  minor  additional 
approprlfttlons  lor  the  District  ol  Columbia. 

Public  Law  12:  To  authorize  payment  ol 
Interest  on  series  E  savings  bonds. 

Public  Law  13:  To  compensate  Metropol- 
itan Police  force  and  others  lor  duty  per- 
formed on  days  off. 


Public  Law  14:  To  clarify  Immigration 
status  of  certain  persons. 

Ptibllc  Law  15:  To  authorize  vessels  of 
Canadian  registry  to  transport  iron  to  United 
istrtes  Great  Lakes  ports 

Public  Law  16:  To  extend  time  for  filing 
war  claims. 

Public  Law  17:  To  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  amended. 

Public  Law  18:  To  authorize  the  prin'ing 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Girl  Scouts  as 
separate  House  documents 

Public  Law  19 :  To  convey  certain  lands  in 
Ogdeu.  Utah,  to  the  Ogden  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Public  Law  20:  To  authorize  relief  of  ter- 
tlfyln^  officers  of  certain  terminated  war 
agencies. 

Public  Law  21 :  To  provide  reimbursement 
of  burial  expenses  of  thoee  who  served  in 
armed  services  in  the  Philippines  before  July 
26.  1941. 

Pu'olic  Law  22:  To  make  emergency  appro- 
priations of  910,000.000. 

Public  Law  23:  To  authorize  Indemnity  to 
survivors  of  servicemen. 

Public  Law  24:  To  esubllsh  daylisht  sav- 
ing time  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  25:  To  authorize  charters  of 
vessels  In  the  Philippines. 

Public  Law  26:  To  authorize  transfer  of 
lands  to  Vermont  Agriculture  College. 

Public  Law  27:  To  auttiorlze  the  sale  of 
post  route  and  rural  delivery  maps. 

Public  Law  28 :  To  provide  certam  benefits 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Public  Law  29:  To  allow  deduction  of  State 
gasoline  taxes  for  income-tax  purposes. 

Public  Law  30:  To  amend  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act. 

Public  Law  31 :  To  amend  subdivision  a  of 

section  34  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended. 

Public  Law  32:  To  amend  subdivision  a  ol 

section  55  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended. 

Public  Law  33 :  To  provide  lor  regulation  of 

exports. 

Public  Law  34:  To  amend  an  amendment 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Public  Law  35:  To  amend  section  163  (b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Public  Law  36 :  To  authoriait  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  dividends  as  payment  of 
premiums. 

Public  Law  37:  To  authorize  appointment 
of  a  DlrectOT  of  ClvU  Defense  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  S8:  To  suspend  certain  Import 
taxes  on  copper. 

Public  Law  39 :  To  reconvey  a  tract  of  land 
to  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Public  Law  40 :  To  autho7'lze  attendance  of 
Navy  Band  at  reunion  ol  United  Confederate 
Veterans. 

Public  Law  41;  To  transfer  certain  lands 
In  Loiifiiana. 

Public  Law  42 :  To  amend  the  act  respect- 
ing telephone  and  telegraph  services  to 
Representatives. 

Public  Law  43:  To  make  supplemental 
appropriations. 

Public  Law  44:  To  amend  the  Enabling 
Act  for  the  SUte  of  Arlaona,  relating  to  the 
terms  of  leases  ol  State-owned  lands. 

Public  Law  45:  To  make  supplemental 
appropriations. 

Public  Law  4B:  To  waive  tariffs  on  artlclee 
sent  to  Japanese  Trade  Pair. 

Public  Law  47:  To  amend  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act. 

Public  Law  48;  To  furnish  emergency  food 
aid  to  India. 

Public  Law  49:  To  maXe  an  additional 
appropriation  of  tl60,000. 

Public  Law  50:  To  extend  the  Prestdenfs 
authority  to  enter  Into  trade  agreements. 

Public  Law  81:  To  authorize  universal 
military  training. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9.  19S1 

?Ir.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  June  10. 
1951.  Mr  Felix  Morley  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  Bethany  Col- 
lege. West  Virginia.  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  this  inspiring  addrev«-s  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

I  have  s&ld  that  fidelity  to  standards — en- 
during •tandarda — la  what  holds  together  a 
XamUy  composed  oX  different  f?enerations,  or 
an  Institution  like  Bethany  College.  On  this 
one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  your 
founding.  It  ta  worth  recalling  that  the  basic 
standards  of  this  college,  to  which  you  owe 
and  give  loyalty,  have  remained  unchanged 
for  over  a  century. 

Let  US  now  consider  for  a  moment  what 
happens  when  standards  are  abandoned,  thus 
liquidating  the  mortar  that  holds  the  com- 
munity together.  I  ahail  take  three  IJlus- 
trattons.  all  out  of  the  political  field  and  all 
familiar  to  everyone  In  this  audience,  thouph 
you  may  not  hare  reflected  on  their  full 
meaning. 

liy  flr«t  Illustration,  of  the  liquidation  of 
standards  la  President  Roosevelt's  famous 
reference  to  four  freedoms  during  the  war. 
That  resounding  phrase  was  subjec*.  to 
proper  criticism  because  it  fragmentized 
something  that  cannot  be  broken  up  with- 
out Injury.  Freedom  is  a  unity  It  Is  a 
condition.  The  word  Is  similar  to  deriva- 
tion to  kingdom  or  dukedom.  Just  as  the 
kingdom  Is  the  realm  of  the  king,  so  freedom 
Is  the  realm  of  freemen.  If  you  break  this 
realm  Into  pieces  you  do  not  augment,  you 
tend  to  destroy,  freedom. 

But  that  is  not  the  major  point  I  want  to 
make  In  this  connection.  One  of  the  so- 
called  four  freedoms  waa  defined  as  "free- 
dom from  fear."  This  was  double  talk  and 
shameful  double  talk.  You  cannot  have 
freedom  from  anything.  You  can  only  have 
freedom  for  something.  It  Is  a  condition 
calculate^',  to  permit  the  Individual  to  exert 
himself,  according  to  his  tastes  and  Inter- 
ests. Freedom  Is  not  a  condition  in  which 
one  is  protected.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  mesint 
was  "security  from  fear."  It  Is  a  serious 
matter  when  a  national  leader,  Intentionally 
or  otherwise.  oonTuses  freedom  and  security. 
which  In  some  respects  are  diametrical  oppo- 
■Ites.  Zf  you  will  check  the  derivation  of 
the  word  "asylum"  you  will  find  that  it 
means  "security."  but  there  is  no  freedom 
In  an  asylum. 

This  reference  to  freedom  from  fear,  re- 
ceiving an  emotional  response  from  un- 
dtacrimlnattng  minds,  waj  really  the  destruc- 
tion d  a  staQdartl — the  precise  use  of  words 
to  convey  abstract  Ideas.  Our  system  of  gov- 
ernment Is  based  on  abstract  ideas.  To  de- 
base their  utlllaatlon  has  the  same  effect 
as  debasement  of  the  currefacy.  to  which  I 
referred  a  few  minutes  ago.  Just  as  bad 
nK»ey  drives  oat  good,  so  after  a  time  the 
Incorrect  uae  of  words  serves  to  confuse, 
mtiddle.  and  indeed  render  impossible  any 
really  intelligent  thinking.  I  feel  sure  that 
your  lf»t'****  <l*p«rtment  has  often  pointed 
tbi»  out  to  you. 

Tbm  second  Utartraticxi  of  a  debasement 
In  standards,  ta  recent  times,  was  the  agree- 
aaeot  made  M  Yalta  between  Boosevelt. 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  to  give  Russia  certain 
m>eclai  prlvllefsa  In  China,  without  notify- 


IcR  the  Chinese  G<iverr.ment  that   this  w;\s 
lje;ng  done.     The  Yalta  A^repmont  was  de- 
fended   before  the  f  enate  Cnmmlttee  of  In- 
quiry, only  last  week   hy  Secretary   of  S'  I'e 
Acheson       But   it   waa   a   iHsne   deffr.'^e       Mr 
Achefon  argued  th«t  If  we  h.id  n  't  appr   ■  t-l 
these  coricessl(jns  to  Russl.i  il.e  Sc  vif   Ci 
ernment    ml»?ht    have    taken    them    a:;,  w  .v 
He   argued   that   althmigh   the   Chir.p^^e    a.  .-f 
not  told  of  this  disposition  of  their  'errr    rv. 
thev   afterward   accepted   it       He   further   nr- 
jt^ied   that   the   agreement   »-.i.«  cilculated   t  i 
s;\ve  .Mnencan  lives  by  brl:-.i;i!is  Ru-~.><ia  ir.*' 
tho  war  au:ainst  Japar. 

None  tif  the-se  -alibis  cor.frrmt  the  central 
ijj'je.  which  wa.<  one  of  hiJiiorably  dealing 
with  an  ally  The  standard  nf  hn;  r  was 
in  this  ca.se  deba.sed  by  opportunism  I  am 
nC't  savin,?  that  a  ca.se  c<!Uld  not;  be  made 
for  the  action.  I  am  saV'-ni?  tha'  r,  -j-a-  the 
debasement  of  a  standard 

The  third  Illustration  of  debi.'^mer.t  of 
s'anda'ds  is  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
handed  dov^-n  last  Mond.iv  cv  Chle:  Justice 
Vinson  The  Chief  Ju.sticc'.  ua  'his  college 
has  ^ix>d  cause  to  icnow.  is  bcth  a  charming 
and  distinguished  man  The  same  could  be 
said  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  of 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  Un;  jrrunately. 
the  Chief  Justice.  I  believe  inadvertently. 
t.as  recently  tampered  with  a  st-indard  as 
clearly  as  in  the  other  two  cases  1  have  ci*ed 

The  occasion  is  in  his  opinion  aflirm.inis 
the  guilt  of  the  11  Communist  leaders  for 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government. 
The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Vin.'ion  in  this 
case  was  clear  lo'Zical.  and  efTectr.e  But 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  inserted  an 
otiservation  which  must  be  regarded  as  most 
unfortunate  by  anyone  who  believes  that 
standards  are  important 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  after  stating  the  tru- 
ism that  "speech  is  not  an  absolu'e  above 
and  beyond  control  by  the  legislature"  went 
on  to  add — and  I  quote— "Nothing  is  m.ore 
certain  in  modern  society  than  the  principle 
tinat  there  are  no  absolutes  '  He  added  "To 
those  who  would  paralyzt  our  Government  In 
the  face  of  impending  threat  by  encasing  it 
In  a  semantic  straitjacket  we  must  reply 
that  all  concepts  arv*  --elatue  " 

The  theory  that  there  are  no  absoiufe 
vfilues.  but  that  all  values  are  rela'ive  .uicl 
depend  on  the  will  of  those  holdmj;  pollv.c.il 
pjwer.  is  of  course  not  new  It  goes  ba  k 
a'  least  to  the  Posltlvlst  philosophy  of 
August  Lecompte  and  wiis  given  enormous 
Impetus  In  this  country  when  m  effect  en- 
dorsed by  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
whose  great  learning  and  luminous  m.iiid 
cist  a  mantle  of  repute  over  what;  i.>  fundi- 
nientally  a  pernicious  doctrine  It  is  p.ir- 
t;cularly  pernicious  for  Americans  becaii.-e 
V  strikes  at  the  heart  of  American  p«jlitical 
philosophy. 

The  Declaration  of  Independi^ii'^e  as.^frts 
tnal  there  are  certain  absolutes— "The  Laws 
of  Nature  and  of  Nature's  God '—and  this 
theory,  if  you  will,  was  later  embodied  in 
our  organic  law — the  Constitution  There 
Ui  absolutely  no  logical  basis  for  the  pro- 
vision in  the  first  amendment  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respectinj^  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  'he  tree 
exercise  thereof",  unless  one  believes  that 
the  religious  faith  of  the  individual  is  an 
absolute  value,  not  to  be  regarded  as  rela- 
tive" to  the  will  of  the  political  group  m 
power. 

I  am  sure  that  Chief  Justice  Vinstm.  at 
the  close  of  a  hard  sessum  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  did  not  reflect  on  the  implications 
of  his  unfortunate  phrases.  What  they  ac- 
tually do  is  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  .Amirl- 
can  political  theory,  and  unconsciously  ac- 
claim the  Communist  philosophy.  For  the 
Communists  have  no  use  whatsoever  for  ab- 
solute values.  They  argue,  and  often  very 
[jersuaslvely.  that  all  concepts  are  relative. 
By  saying  this,  they  establish  the  case  for  a 
dictatorship,    it    being   the    function    of    the 


d;i  ta'.r  t  )  decide  what  concepts  shall  be 
adlit'red  to  and  what  shall  be  elimlnaied 
from  the  thr.ught  and  practice  of  society. 

In  eifert.  therefore,  we  had  the  Irony  o:'  a 
Supreme  Court  decLslon  cnnflrmlng  the  scn- 
lenrm^  of  11  American  Communist  leaders. 
while  affirming  in  tlie  same  Judgment  the 
'■vvy  rentral  point  '.f  Co.mmunist  phllosopiy. 
That  parad'ix  resulted  directly  from  an  tn- 
willingne-<  o:  maintain  standards.  A  stnrd- 
rird  is  me.-'iv  something  which  one  belie'es 
Is  true  .And  the  -reater  the  degree  of  tri  th 
embodied  in  the  standard,  the  hither  It  Is. 
I'herefore  to  say  th."»t  there  are  n  't  absfjlutes. 
meaning  that  there  i-^  r;  >  such  thing  as  rm- 
durlng  truth,  is  to  str:'ite  not  only  at  one 
particular  standard,  but  at  the  very  founila- 
tlons  on  which  all  of  them  are  built. 

It  would  be  trite  for  me  to  emphasize  to 
you  graduates  of  the  class  of  1951  that  yuu 
are  entering  a  world  of  utter  confusi m. 
There  may  be  some  value  In  the  suggest:  ni 
that  this  confusion  did  not  Just  happen, 
did  not  arise  bccau.se  of  human  incompe- 
tence and  blundering,  but  is  the  direct  i.ud 
indeed  Inevitable  result  of  the  debasement 
of  those  standards  which  alone  car.  lxf)ld  any 
social  group  together. 


\  Salute  to  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  ia 
America 


EXTEN.-ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

liCN.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR 

or   NFW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  unjer 
leave  to  '-xtpnd  my  rrmark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wi^h  to  include  herein  the  follow- 
ing addre.ss  delivered  by  L.  H.  Pasqi  al- 
icchio.  national  deputy.  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  in  .^.menca.  Wa.shinj,'ton.  D.  C.  at 
the  annua!  banquet  .spon.sored  by  Ho.ly- 
'.vood  I.od-r".  No  1948,  for  benefit' of  Cas- 
sino  Moinonal  Orphanage.  Biltrrore 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  June  9,  1951: 

Our  Oroex  and  Nation .al  ArFAins  Tod>t 

I  am  exceedingly  happy  and  highly  I  on- 
ored  to  bf  wi*h  vi.u  tonight  and  to  par  icl- 
ipate  in  this  brilliant  sr^oia!  affair.  I  ^.'ish 
to  convey  to  you  the  greetings  and  fe  Icl- 
tatlons  of  the  supreme  venerable  nnc  of 
Judge  Alessandrniii,  the  nath  nal  chair  nan 
of  the  Cassino  Memorial  Orphanage. 

Our  ti.anks  and  warmest  commendat.nns 
go  to  Brother  Monteleone,  ynur  get  era! 
chairman,  and  to  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Hollywood  Lodge.  Lou  Costello,  who 
Is  so  graciously  acting  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  to  all  of  you  who  have  he.ped 
to  make  this  affair  a  great  success. 

As  you  all  l?now.  the  Casslno  Mem  irial 
Orphanage  Is  being  erected  by  the  C  rder 
Stms  of  Italy  m  America,  and  It  is  expc  ?tcd 
to  cost  at  lea.st  $1,000,000  when  compl  ted. 
It  Is  ther^^i-jre  our  duty  to  put  forth  <  very 
P'.vsible  effort  to  make  this  campaign  a  suc- 
cfs.s  This  is  a  must  Job  which  we  lave 
t.iken  on  Our  sacred  mission  is  not  3nly 
t  )  provide  shelter  and  comfort  to  unfor- 
tunate children,  but  also  to  honor  and  i  om- 
niemoraie  the  American  soldiers  who  gave 
tneir  live.i  for  the  liberation  of  Italy. 

ORDEK  E.\PANDING 

In  pr-  motlng  such  a  project,  you  hav  the 
opportunity  to  observe  that  our  order  li.  the 
past  ftw  years  liAs  been  able  to  expan  1  Its 
scope  of  activities.  Since  the  creation  o:  the 
office  o:  the  national  deputy  In  Washln  fton. 
we  have   made   drastic  departures  frorr    our 
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original  limited  operational  functions.  To- 
day the  order  Is  ftilly  recognized  by  our 
Federal  Government  as  one  of  the  leading 
national  organizations  In  America.  Our  in- 
terest and  counsel  In  national  affairs  have 
won  for  us  a  prominent  place  with  groups 
which  discuss  and  study  national  and  world 
I^oblems  of  today. 

We  also  are  actively  Interested  In  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  legislation,  as  weU 
as  in  other  laws  which  tend  to  benefit  all  the 
people  in  America  socially  and  economically. 

rrALIAN  PIACl  TSIATT 

At  this  very  moment  we  are  doing  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  bring  about  a 
complete  revision  and  modlflcatlon  of  the 
Italian  peace  treaty.  I  am  confident  that 
In  the  very  near  future  our  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Regarding  Trieste,  we  are  also  alert  in 
keeping  this  issue  alive,  and  Insisting  that 
this  purely  Italian  city  be  returned  to  Italy, 
as  promised  in  1948. 

Our  main  efforts,  however,  are  to  create. 
build  up,  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
between  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  new  Italian  Republic, 

OCR   CHTKBATION 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing among  the  living  today  belong  to  a  gen- 
eration confronted  with  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  crises.  New  Ideologies  presenting 
new  problems  call  for  men  of  courage  and 
vision  to  carry  on  the  work  of  righteousness, 
charity,  patience,  and  loyalty. 

Unfortunately,   when   we   still   are   reeling 
from   the  effects  of   the  Second  World  War. 
we   are  today   struggling   with   the   Korean 
situation,  which  continues  to  keep  the  world 
in  a  state  of  general  confusion.     Hate  and 
Jealousy  have   activated  the  pulse  of   man- 
kind,   and    the    heart   of    the   world    is   bur- 
dened with  sadness  and  doubt.     Our   only 
salvation    is    to   return   to   Christianity    and 
appeal  to  Almighty  God  for  divine  guidance. 
Tension  today  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  Is  more  acute  than  ever  before. 
With  the  Korean  situation  on  our  hands,  no 
one  can  predict  what  our  future  diplomatic 
relations  will  be  with  the  Soviet  Government. 
We  hear  so  much  about  communism  these 
days    and  most  of  us  wonder  what  this  new 
phlloftophv    means.      What    does    it    preach, 
and  does  It  really  propose  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  mankind? 

To  me  this  philosophy  does  net  seem  to  be 
based  on  any  constitutional  procedure,  nor 
on  any  expression  of  the  will  of  free  people. 
The   CommunlsU   claim   that   their    Ideas 
originated  over  100  years  ago  In  the  WTitlngs 
of   a  German  economist   and  theorist.  Kiul 
Marx      But  In  the  l>ast  100  years  this  Marx 
theory  has  failed      Maris  law  of  capitalist 
accumulation,  his  law  as  to  the  amount  of 
profits,  his  predictions  of  the  numerical  de- 
cline of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  the   In- 
crease of  the  class  struggle,  have   not  been 
borne  out  bv  the  experience  and  progressive 
endeavors     of     the     societies    of    the    west. 
McTX  s  studies  did  not  lorsesee  the  possibil- 
ities of  our  American  denuxrratlc  solutions. 
We,  as  free  thinking  people,  certainly  can- 
not accept  a  doctrme  which  gives  the  right 
to  a  small  group  of  ruthless  individuals  to 
speak    for   the   masses  of   people   who   have 
never  selected  them  as  theur  spokesmen. 

These  self-made  representatives  and  falla- 
cious gods  maintain  the  pretense  that  they 
are  the  interpreters  of  the  aspirations  of 
pe-iples  far  beyond  their  borders.  In  the 
li^ht  of  that  professed  philosophy  they  have 
conducted,  as  masters  of  the  Russian  state,  a 
policy  which  is  the  center  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  problems  of  our  times, 
problems  designed  to  keep  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  a  state  of  deepest  apprehension  and 
doubt.  They  instigate  questions  Involving 
the  most  basic  concepUons  of  good  and  evil; 
questions  Involving  the  ultimate  moral  na- 
ture of  man.  We  cannot  Ignore  or  gloss  over 
the  seriousness  of  this  confused  Ideology. 


We  have  never  attempted  to  cbange  the 
governmental  cr  social  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  regime,  however,  has  de- 
voted a  major  portion  of  Its  energies  and  re- 
sources In  the  attempt  to  Impose  Its  system 
on  other  peoples.  It  has  shown  Its  determi- 
nation to  resort  to  any  method  or  strategem. 
Including  subversion,  threats,  and  even  mili- 
tary force,  as  we  see  It  in  Korea. 

To  us  these  principles  mean,  in  their  prac- 
tical application,  the  arrogatlon  to  individ- 
ual human  leaders,  with  all  their  inevitable 
frailties  and  limitations,  of  powers  and  pre- 
tenses which  most  of  us  would  be  willing  to 
concede  only  to  the  Infinite  wisdom  and  com- 
passion of  a  divine  t>elng.  They  mean  the 
police  state,  with  all  that  that  implies;  a 
regimentation  of  the  worker  which  Is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  slave  labor;  a  Iosh  to 
society  of  those  things  which  appear  to  us  to 
make  life  worth  living;  a  denial  of  the  fun- 
damental truths  embodied  In  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  world. 

A  FIGHT  rOR  StrSVtVAL 

The  crisis  today  is  not  a  struggle  for  secu- 
rity but  a  fight  for  survival.  This  crusade  by 
Communist  Russia  to  enslave  peoples  of  the 
world  can  be  halted  only  by  our  maintaining 
superior  Armed  Forces  and  being  prepared  to 
use  that  force  whenever  and  wherever  neces- 
sary. This  Is  the  situation  which  we  Ameri- 
cans face  and  must  meet  if  we  are  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  the  free  America  we  In- 
herited and  the  great  America  we  love. 

It  Is  our  sacred  duty  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  human  rights  and 
individual  freedom  We  should  disseminate 
the  philosophy  of  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and 
continue  to  work  for  American  leadership  so 
that  people  the  world  over  shall  enjoy  the 
same  freedom,  the  same  prosperity,  and  the 
same  happiness. 

Concluding,  my  friends,  perm  t  me  to  sug- 
gest that  we  direct  a  special  appeal  to  Al- 
mighty God  to  give  us  strength  for  our  bur- 
dens, and  wisdom  for  our  responsibilities; 
for  clarity  of  thought,  the  courage  of  our 
convictions,  and  unfaltering  faith  in  His 
divine  purpose  for  our  national  destiny. 
That  we  shall  fervently  hone  and  pray  that 
the  safety,  honor,  and  general  ^.elfare  of  our 
Nation  shall  be  advanced;  that  happiness, 
peace,  and  prosperity  may  bJ  established 
upon  the  siure  foundation  of  truth.  Justice, 
virtue,  and  piety. 


Medal  of  Honor  Men  From  M.ass«chDtetts 


State  in  the  Nation  Is  aomethlnf  whlcb  is 
cause  for  extraordinary  pride.  This  Mate 
has  had  five  native  sons  to  have  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  gallantry  in 
action  in  Korea.  Out  of  a  total  of  38  such 
awards,  this  Is  Indeed  a  remarkable  showing. 
California,  with  four  such  outstanding 
heroes,  Wisconsin  with  three  and  Kentucky, 
two,  aie  the  nearest  to  Massachusetts  in  this 
dlstlngulslicd  showing  of  heroism.  In  all  our 
campaigns  on  the  baniefleld  and  fighting 
on  the  seas,  the  native  sons  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  have  ranked  high  in  per- 
sonal heroism.  Their  gallantry  In  Korea 
brings  new  credit  on  all  of  our  fighting  men 
from  this  section. 


EXTENSION  OP  RE5IARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHTJBETTJ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recor;)  an  editorial 
entitled  "High  Honor."  published  in  the 
Boston  Post  of  July  5.  19fil.  The  edi- 
torial recounts  that  thei-e  are  more 
Medal  of  Honor  wirmers  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  Korean  conflict  than 
from  any  other  State  in  tie  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 

as  follows: 

Hick  Honor 

Our  Massachusetts  sons  vho  have  taken 
part  in  the  bitter  fighting  in  Korea  have 
brought  the  highest  kind  o:.'  distinction  to 
their  home  State.  That  there  are  more 
Medal  of  Honor  w^lnners  from  Massachusetts 
In  the  Korean  conflict  than  from  any  other 


First  Annhrersary  of  ^e  Reped  of 
Federal  Marf  arinc  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTAT1VE3 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  recently  an  ad- 
vertisement by  the  American  Dairy  As- 
sociation in  the  June  6  issue  of  Look 
magazine  It  was  headed  "'Milk  festi- 
val" and  urged  the  consumption  of  more 
fluid  milk. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  American 
Dairy  As-sociation  for  the  constructive 
advertisement,  I  have  long  contended 
that  the  dairy  producers  of  thLs  country 
should  concentrate  on  their  mo4>i  prof- 
itable market,  fluid  milk,  and  should  not 
spend  their  time  and  energy  in  fighting 
margarine.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
fluid  milk.  It  is  our  best  food,  and  we 
n^'ed  more  of  it.  Again.  I  say  that  I 
think  the  dairy  association  is  proceed- 
ing along  constructive  lines  when  it 
promotes  the  consiimption  of  fluid  milk. 
Incidentally.  Sunday.  July  1.  marked 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  antimargarine  laws. 

Because  of  the  heated  controversy 
which  attended  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  review  some  of  the  efiects  of  re- 
peal in  the  fiscal  year  just  passed. 

When  the  Congress  was  debalmg  re- 
moval of  the  discriminatory  taxes  on 
margarine,  many  spokesmen  for  the 
dairy  industry,  which  opposed  repeal, 
made  dire  predictions  about  the  etlecti 
of  repeal. 

They  predicted  that  the  sale  ol  tax- 
free  yellow  margarine  would  cripple  the 
entire  dairy  industry. 

They  predicted  serious  dislocations  in 
the  markets  and  prices  of  other  dairy 
products,  including  milk,  which  would 
affect  2,500.000  dairy-farm  families  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

They  predicted  the  .^laughter  of  mil- 
lions of  daiiT  cattle  with  rorr-c-cu-ni  d;s- 
ruption  of  livestock  and  meat  prices  and 
marketing. 

They  predicted  dissipation  of  our  soil 
resources  by  discourstging  dairy  farm- 
ing, the  most  important  contributor  to 
sound  soil  conserve tioi;. 

Finally,  they  predicted  a  depres.sion  In 
a  critically  imponant  branch  of  farm- 
ing which  would  r.iTert  retail  sales  an.j 
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the  economic  life  In  cities,  towns,  and 
hamlets  in  every  section  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  South. 

None  of  these  dire  predictions  has 
been  borne  out. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  cash  receipts  to  farmers 
from  the  sale  of  dairy  products  in  1951 
are  expected  to  be  above  the  J3.8  bil- 
lion incomes  of  both  1949  and  1950.  and 
may  exceed  the  record  1948  total  of  $4.4 
billion. 

Butter  production  declined  slightly  in 
1950.  as  it  has  consistently  done  in  the 
past  15  years,  but  Increased  sales  of 
fluid  mills,  have  counterbalanced  the  de- 
creased butter  production. 

There  has  been  no  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  dairy  cattle,  no  dissipation  of  our 
soil  resources,  no  widespread  depression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unrestricted 
tax-free  sale  of  margarine  in  39  of  the 
43  States  haa  meant  tremendous  time 
and  money  savings  to  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  public. 

Uncolored  margarine,  along  with  the 
familiar  squeeze  pack,  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared from  grocers'  shelves  in  these 
39  so-called  free  margarine  States. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  margarine 
sold  today  Is  precolored.  Prior  to  Fed- 
eral repeal,  less  than  a  third  vas  already 
colored,  and  housewives  had  to  waste 
their  time  in  mixing  or  Itneading  color 
into  the  margarine  they  served  their 
families. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  time  savings 
Is  well  over  2.000.000,000  minutes  per 
year— minutes  that  can  now  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  housewives  for  other 
tasks. 

To  housewives  In  the  38  tax-free  States 
who  formerly  bought  their  margarine 
precolored.  repeal  has  meant  a  savings 
of  almost  11  cents  per  pound — the 
amount  of  the  old  10-cent  Federal  tax. 
plus  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  enable  the 
grocer  to  write  off  the  cost  of  the  $48 
Federal  license  be  was  formerly  obliged 
to  pay. 

Thanks  to  repeal,  margarine  now  haa 
a  wider  availability.  In  prerepeal  days, 
only  ab.ut  two-thirds  of  the  half  million 
letall  food  outlets  in  the  United  States 
sold  white  margarine,  and  less  than  10 
percent  sold  yellow  margarine.  The 
Federal  licensing  restrictions  of  $6  and 
$49  on  white  and  yellow  margarine,  re- 
spectively, made  the  handling  of  these 
products  too  costly.  As  a  result,  mar- 
garine was  iu)t  available  in  large  num- 
bers of  stores  serving  low  income  areas — 
areas  where  the  product  was  meet  needed 
and  much  in  donand. 

Since  repeal,  virtually  every  store  In 
the  country  has  stocked  up  on  margarine. 
The  yellow  product  is  available  in  the 
39  tax-free  States,  and  white  is  on  sale 
In  the  other  9  States. 

rmouacnoM  at  iscoko  lkvii. 

On  this  first  anniversary  of  repeal. 
It  is  of  interest  to  review  margarine's 
production  record  during  the  past  year. 

Margartne  jnxxtuctlon  of  936,824.000 
pounds  In  IMO  was  a  new  high,  more 
than  28.000.000  pounds  above  the  pre- 
vious peak  year  of  1948. 


In  the  first  5  months  of  the  current 
year,  margarine  con.sumption  was  435.- 
180.000  pounds,  a.s  compared  with  371  - 
025,000  pounds  in  the  correspond'.n:: 
period  last  year.  Today,  per  ptr-un 
consumption  is  avera;~'inK  clo.se  to  7 
pounds  a  year.  This  i.s  a  jump  of  more 
than  100  percent  since  1935. 

Margarine  consumption  is  increa.sin-T 
at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other  food-fat 
on  American  tables. 

Additional  gains  in  1951  also  apporir 
likely.  followin.'T  a  forecast  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  output  of 
edible  fats  and  oils  would  probably  total 
about  5  percent  more  this  summer  than 
a  year  ago. 

This  will  mean  added  revenue  to  The 
estimated  2.300.000  American  farm  fam- 
ilies who  produce  the  ingredient.s  of 
margarine. 

Margarine  is  the  .second  larce.st  outlet 
for  both  soybean  and  cotton.seed  oil  and 
it  also  uses  significant  quaniitie.s  of  other 
American  farm  products — corn  oil.  pea- 
nut oil.  milk,  and  .so  forth. 

In  1950,  over  400.000  000  pounds  of 
cottonseed  oil  went  into  margarine; 
300.000.000  pounds  of  soybean  oil. 

Increased  margarine  consumption  has 
corresponded  with  the  rise  of  soybean 
production  which  centers  in  some  Mid- 
western States.  In  these  States  soy- 
beans are  one  of  the  chief  crops.  In 
Illinois,  the  leading  soybean  State,  the 
total  value  of  the  soybean  crop  in  1950 
exceeded  the  value  of  dairy  products  for 
the  State,  the  comparative  figures  bemi: : 
Sovbeans,  $222,667,000;  dairy  products, 
$169,048,000. 

CONSTJMIHS  LED   REPIL\L   FIGHT 

It  is  fitting  that  Federal  repeal  of  the 
antimargarine  taxes  has  resulted  in  ben- 
efits to  the  consumer,  because  the  fight 
for  repeal  was  spearheaded  by  consum- 
ers from  the  beginning. 

The  consumer  movement  wa.s  sup- 
ported by  about  90  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's daily  newspapers,  a.s  well  a.s  by 
nimierous  national  magazines,  radio 
commentators,  and  other  leading  media 
of  thought  transmission.  It  had  the 
solid  backing  of  organized  labor,  con- 
sumer organizations,  women's  croups, 
and  many  outstanding  civic,  patriotic, 
and  veterans  organizations 

The  volume  of  pro  margarine  mail  th:\t 
descended  on  Congress  in  1948  and  1949 
exceeded  that  of  any  domestic  i.ssue  in 
history  with  only  two  exception.^ — the 
Supreme  Court  expansion  plan  and  the 
draft  law. 

Congress  proved  it.self  responsive  to 
public  opinion,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  60  years  the  Lssue  came  lo  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote 
of  record.  The  bill  passed  the  Hou.se  by 
a  3-to-l  vote  but  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate  before  adjournment  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress, 

In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  addi- 
tional hearings  were  held  on  the  bill,  and 
once  again  It  passed  the  House,  On  Jan- 
uary 18.  1950,  the  Senate  also  passed  it, 
and  March  16,  1950.  the  repeal  bill  was 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Truman 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  oldest  legisla- 
tive wrangles  in  American  history. 


It  was  a  clear-cut  victory  for  ccn- 
sumers. 

TREND    IN    i^-AT^S    IF;    inWARD    RFPF.^L 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  residents  of 
nine  States  are  still  unable  to  bem  fit 
fully  from  Federal  repeal,  since  thrse 
States  still  have  internal  statutes  whi?h 
prohibit  the  sale  of  yellow  marsari  le 
These  States  are  Wa.shincton,  Montana. 
South  Dakoi.i.  Minnesota.  Wiscomn. 
Iowa.  Penii.-.:- Ivania.  New  York,  and  Vi  r- 
mont. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  f uti  re 
these  States,  too.  will  abolish  their  d.s- 
cnminatory  lem.slation  against  marga- 
rine and  allow  their  residents  to  buy.  or 
not  to  buy.  as  tliey  choose. 

Six  State.s — Michigan.  Wyoming,  Cc  n- 
necticut,  Delaware.  Oregon,  and  I  li- 
nois — have  abohshed  their  antimar;  a- 
rine  statutes  since  Federal  repeal,  as  he 
trend  toward  repeal  continues. 

It  is  especially  ^ ratifying  to  me — since 
I  had  a  part  in  the  repeal  legislation- -to 
give  you  this  favorable  report  on  mar  a- 
rine  today. 

Congress  is  frequently  criticized  for 
some  of  the  bills  it  has  pas.sed.  It  is 
plea.sant.  for  a  change,  to  observe  ,he 
beneficial  results  of  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 


Address  of  Hon.  Tom  Pickett,  of  Teui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    \tARTLAXD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVI  3 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr  F.^LLON  Mr,  Speaker,  urder 
leave  to  extenci  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addresj  of 
Hon.  Tom  Pickett.  Member  of  Congress, 
at  Navasota.  Tex.  July  3.  1951: 

On  November  19,  1863.  President  Lincoln, 
a'  Oettvsbure.  commenced  his  memor  ible 
address  by  saying.  "Four  score  and  s<  ven 
years  ago  our  furefather?  brought  forth  v  pon 
this  continent  a  iipw  n.^tlrm  "  In  his  on- 
cludlng  remarks  he  expre.«.«;ed  doubt  wheher 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people"  ci^mld  survive.  Four  f  :ore 
and  seven  years  later  we  can  a^aln  a.sk  our- 
selves If  a  government  of.  for.  and  by  the 
p>eople  shall  perish  from  the  earth  Not 
since  the  dark  du"  of  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  rernns'rtictinn  ha.s  our  Ni  tlon 
b»^en  so  l:np"r::ed  both  from  without  and 
within 

Perhaps  I  over«!tmplify  In  saying  that  na- 
tional survival  depends  on  mUirary  Inv/srl- 
hillty  and  economic  stability.  They  ca  inot 
bp  achieved  u^  the  required  degree  wit  lout 
(intldence  "n  the  Government  and  its  ad- 
milnlstration  on  the  part  of  the  people  who 
m;ike  up  this  Government 

Twice  1.1  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here 
trxlay.  this  Nnti  m  has  armed  Itself  and 
f'^ught  a  wnrld  w;vr  for  Us  preserva  ton. 
World  War  I  roi^t  miue  than  $57  CXiO.OOC  .000. 
V.orld  War  11  ha-s  to  date  cost  over  1400.  )O0  - 
OOO.OOO  I*  Is  estimated  that  in  the  next 
f'O  yeirs  W.ir  II  will  have  cost  in  m  mey 
alone  well  over  a  trillion  dollars.  Those  flg- 
U'»'s  ;ire  dnll-ir  expenditures  and  do  nc  In- 
r;';de  "/.p  <-:nintless  cost  in  lost  lives,  hu- 
n^  r\  vA;;;es,  and  the  dl.'-abtllty  and  n  oral 
d>t;r;Kl.i:!  ju    that    has    followed.      Folio  plng 
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each  of  those  two  wars,  many  people  lulled 
themselves  into  a  false  seiise  of  security. 
Dlsannament  was  a  byword. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  the  world  was  brought 
again  to  the  b^lnk  of  global  war  by  a  wanton 
act  of  a(!;gres8lon  in  Korea.  The  cost  In 
lives,  resources,  ant'  dollars  haa  been  tre- 
mendous. We  know  not  at  this  hour  what 
current  negotiations  for  cessation  of  hostili- 
tle-  will  brine.  We  do  know  that,  come  what 
may,  from  those  negotiations,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  most  diligent  efforts  to  erect  an 
impregnable  national  defense— make  our- 
selves militarily  Invincible — as  the  best  as- 
surance that  future  aggressions  leading  to 
a  third  world  war  wiU  not  take  place.  Our 
determination  to  establish  and  preserve  a 
J  list  and  lasting  peace  must  be  accompanied 
by  ceaseless  vigilance  and  unremitting  toll  at 
whatever  cost  in  dollars.  We  must  not  again 
lose  our  position  by  a  false  sense  of  security. 
The  cost  of  pea-e  is  high — the  cost  of  war 
Immeasurably  higher.  There  must  be  no 
cessation  of  our  efforts  for  national  military 
preparedness  and  Invincibility. 

Economic  stability,  not  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  affairs  but  of  all  other  economic 
factors,  must  be  established  and  maintained. 
T»  •  President's  budget  message  of  last 
January  called  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  I70.0OO.00O.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
started  July  1.  More  than  60  percent  of  that 
amount  was  allotted  to  rearmament.  The 
President  described  it  as  a  tight  budget. 
When  Members  of  Congress  suggested  it 
crald  be  cut.  he  dared  that  o  be  done.  Not- 
withstanding what  I  believe  to  be  a  highly 
In.proper  attitude  by  the  President,  Congress 
has  accepted  his  dare.  In  the  nonmilltary 
appropriations  bUls  already  passed  by  the 
House,  more  thtn  $1,000,000,000  has  been 
cut  from  the  President's  requests.  The  Sen- 
ate givcB  every  indication  similar  economies 
ylll  t)e  effected  by  that  body.  F^irther  re- 
ductions below  the  President's  requests  can 
be  expected. 

The  House  haa  recently  passed  the  largest 
single  tax  bUl  in  the  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment, It  Is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Final  action  is 
expected  b.;  September.  It  is  believed  the 
Federal  judget  can  he  balanced  by  a  com- 
bination of  reduced  expenditures  and  in- 
creased taxes.  If  such  occurs,  it  will  be  the 
third  time  In  18  years  more  has  been  taken 
In  than  was  spent.  Accomplishment  of  that 
objective  will  aid  In  creating  economic 
stability. 

Elimination  of  unnecessary  expendlttires. 
redviction  of  the  desirable  as  low  as  possible, 
and  careful  scrutiny  of  the  essential  wUl  not 
in  itself  accomplish  the  desired  balanced 
budget.  Maintenance  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  upon  which  this  Natlor  is  founded 
is  absolutely  essential  to  prtxluce  the  goods 
and  services  and  to  provide  the  Income.  The 
free  enterprise  system  of  the  American  de- 
mocracy cannot  live  if  mixed  with  the  cor- 
roding influence  of  national  socialism. 

In  the  budget  message  the  President  In- 
cluded a  national  hea'th  plan  which  is  noth- 
ing but  socialized  medicine.  He  advocated 
socialized  housing.  He  has  spoken  for  so- 
cialize! agriculture.  More  was  Included. 
None  of  the  Pair  Deal  was  left  out. 

Britain's  socialistic  program  was  no  doubt 
the  inspiration  for  much  of  the  President's 
program.  It  has  been  twrrowed  from  and 
enlarged  upon.  Britain's  experience  should 
make  us  recoil  in  fear  and  place  every  sin- 
cere American  on  guard.  The  British  Oov- 
ernment  has  taken  over  the  transportation 
system  at  a  cost  of  $180,000,000  for  the  first 
year's  operation.  Government  operation  of 
Britain's  mines  under  that  form  of  social- 
ism lost  $75,000,000  the  first  year.  Brit- 
ain's program  of  socialized  medicine  re- 
sulted in  hundreds  of  doctors  striking 
against  the  regimentation  and  cost  th«  Gov- 
ernment  in    excess   of   $1,000,000,000.    one- 


third  aboTe  the  estimate.  Brltdn's  public 
housing  under  national  wclallsiQ  has  built 
fewer  homes  than  were  constricted  prior 
to  the  war.  Under  British  soctillsm,  com- 
pulsory labor  is  legal. 

Similar  programs  advocated  In  high 
places  in  our  Oovemment  must  necessarily 
result  in  similar  financial  disaster  and  eco- 
nomic distress.  Resistance  tc  socialism 
must  be  vigorously  continued  In  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Military  invinclbUlty  and  eccnomlc  sta- 
bility are  each  dependent  upon  the  other. 
They  cannot  be  achieved  unless  the  people 
have  confidence  in  our  Government  and  its 
{.dminlstration. 

Uyder  the  Constitution  we  have  three 
separate  but  coordinate  branches  of  our 
Goveriunent.  The  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  judicial.  To  eaca  are  dele- 
gated certain  duties  and  resFonsibllitlea. 
On  each  are  placed  restrictions  end  prohibi- 
tions. Neither  branch  can  operate  entirely 
Independently  of  the  other  two;  yet  neither 
can  control  the  actions  of  the   athers. 

Today  confidence  is  at  a  lo\i?  ebb.  For 
that  there  Is  ample  reason. 

In  the  Congress  there  are  far  too  many 
who  prosecute  personal  politlca]  fortune  by 
excesses  in  self-seeking  publicity;  play  par- 
tisan politics  as  usual:  and  seek  sectional 
preferment  In  legislation.  Such  conduct 
evidences  lack  of  regard  for  the  national 
welfare.  Such  conduct  by  a  fr»  helps  dis- 
credit the  more  deeervlng  majority.  It 
breeds  no  confidence. 

In  the  executive  branch  of  :he  Govern- 
ment, presided  over  by  the  President,  no  con- 
fidence has  been  bred  by:  tmpftuous  letter 
writing  personal  abuse:  maintaining  5- per- 
center associates;  sale  of  putlic  Jobs  by 
patronage  dispensers;  dogged  continuance  In 
high  office  of  those  who  refuse  lo  turn  their 
backs  on  convicted  saboteurs;  persistent  ad- 
vocacy of  socialistic  programs:  jjid  constant 
agitation  of  prejudicial  Issxies. 

No  confidence  is  generated  in  the  Judicial 
Branch  of  the  Government  when  the  highest 
court  in  tl  land  renders  Its  oainlon  based 
on  current  economic.  3oci."J  t.nd  political 
phlloeophy,  rather  than  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  legal  precedents  cf  more  than 
a  century.  The  so-called  tidelinds  decision 
is  but  one  example. 

There  is  no  justiflcatlon  or  liigitlmate  ex- 
cuse for  such  conduct.  I  offer  none.  The 
people  can  get  the  kind  of  gov«mment  they 
want.  If  they  don't  want  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment in  vogue,  they  havs  a  remedy. 
Elimination  of  undesirable  elected  officials 
must,  tar  the  most  part,  awiit  the  next 
election.  The  Congress  cannot  prevent  ca- 
correct  all  errors  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion. Control  of  the  Executive's  conduct, 
his  choice  of  assistants  and  many  other 
things  the  Congress  is  powerless  to  handle. 
On  other  matters,  the  Congrtas  has  made 
some  progress.  Others  it  caanot  correct. 
The  same  is  true  In  reference  tJ  the  Judicial 
Branch. 

Most  mistakes  are  those  incident  to  human 
fallibUlty  in  a  republic  such  as  ours.  Con- 
stant vigLance,  guarding  against  mistakes  of 
the  future,  coupled  with  a  determination  to 
correct  those  of  the  past,  is  required.  By 
joining  in  the  common  purpose  to  do  so,  we 
can  restore  confi^dence  m  oui  Government 
and  achieve  military  invincibility  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

On  tomorrow  we  observe  the  one  hundred 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  documents,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  As  we  open  this  arena,  let 
us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
that  declaration.  I  know  you  join  me  in  our 
fight  for  national  survival  ant"  for  that  pur- 
pose with  a  "firm  reliance  on  :he  pirotectlon 
of  divine  providence,  we  mutvally  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Uvea,  our  fort  ones,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OP   NKBKASKA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pi*es- 
Ident.  I  ask  unanimous  corusent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Ketchikan  Daily 
News,  Ketchikan,  Alaska.  June  26.  1951. 
entitled  "'Big  Wind  From  Anchorage." 
It  relates  to  my  public  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  25-percent  cost-of-living  dif- 
ferential in  salaries  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"Bio  Wnro"  Prom  Awcbchlagk 
The  big  wind  from  Anchorage,  the 
Gruenlng- Atwood  organ,  the  Times,  has 
blown  a  new  blast  at  Senator  Htjoh  Btrn-xm, 
all  because  the  Senator  put  a  statement  in 
the  Congressional  Record  opposing  the 
elimination  of  extra  pay  allowances  for  cer- 
tain Federal  employees  in  Alaska. 

The  Senator,  who  in  the  past  has  proven 
his  friendship  for  the  Territory  on  many  oc- 
casions, came  out  for  pay  differentials  lor  all 
Federal  employees  here.  He  said  living  cost* 
in  Alaska  are  such  as  to  require  an  extra 
margin  on  income  for  the  Oovemment 
workers. 

He  pointed  out  that  cost-of-living  allow- 
ances are  necessary  to  get  qualified  person- 
nel to  serve  the  Federal  Oovemment  In 
Alaska. 

The  Senator  also  noted  that  the  grar.ttng 
of  statehood  would  probably  wipe  out 
pay  differentials  in  the  Territory  since  Con- 
gress would  be  unlikely  to  approve  a  higher 
pay  scale  lor  one  State  than  lor  all  the  others. 
In  the  meantime,  he  said,  Alaska  is  entitled 
to  some  special  consideration  as  a  Terri- 
tory to  help  It  solve  Its  problems  of  the 
present  period. 

These  are  plain,  common-sense  argu- 
menta.  They  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with 
the  practices  and  traditions  of  the  Oov- 
emment, tKith  as  to  ite  dealings  with  Its 
Territories  and  the  relations  between  the 
several  States.  No  one  but  an  Atwood  would 
quarrel  with  them. 

Atwood's  hysterical  desire  to  shove  Alaska 
into  statehood  before  the  good  doctor  gets 
kicked  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  hi*  present 
term,  is  too  well  known  to  bear  further  de- 
scription here. 

Therefore,  he  has  taken  it  upon  himself 
to  attack  one  of  Alaska's  staunchest  cham- 
pions at  a  time  when  pending  legislation 
wculd  cut  off  extra  pay  allowances  foe  Fed- 
eral employees  hired  In  the  Territory.  This 
would  be  the  effect  of  section  407  of  the 
pending  Agriculture  Department  approprU- 
tlon  bill  which  has  already  been  approved  by 
the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

"What  difference  would  statehood  make 
In  the  status  of  Alaskans  as  citlxeas  with 
equal  rights?"  Atwood  asks. 

The  answer  Is  that  simple:  It  wouTdn't 
make  any  difference  at  all;  in  fact,  that's  the 
theory  on  which  the  Government  operates. 

But  the  equalisation  ol  the  rights  of 
A?««k«Tt«  works  both  way*-  Federal  workers 
to  the  SUte  of  Alaska,  for  exampla.  would 
get  the  same  pay  as  Federal  workers  te 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Idaho. 
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Tliere  la  doubtlen  a  great  difference  In  the 
coat  of  living  In  Mew  York  and.  aay,  Cam- 
bridge. Nebr.,  but  tbe  p>ay  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployeea  In  tbaae  two  placea  U  exactly  the 
same 

"What  difference  would  statehood  make  In 
the  economlca  that  prompt  «uch  extra  pay- 
mcnu  to  cover  the  higher  coat  of  living?" 
Atwood  aaks 

The  anawer  to  that  la  none  at  all.  It's 
what  we've  been  saying  all  along.  Alaska 
today  la  running  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Its  inbablt&nta  are  burdened  with  a  crush- 
ing tax  load  and  ueset  with  harsh  economic 
problems. 

Statehood  would  change  none  of  this. 
Alaakana  wotild  have  the  name  without  be- 
ing able  to  pay  the  {N-lce.  Atwood,  Oruenlng. 
et  al..  would  have  the  prestige  while  the 
rights  of  Alaskans  were  being  "equallwd." 

"It  Is  Impoaalble  to  show  how  statehood 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  matter."  At- 
wood says,  nrhe  Justification  of  the  25  per- 
cent dlffennttal  would  be  Identical  with 
Alaska  eltbar  a  Territory  or  a  State." 

Nevar  has  th«  editor  of  the  Anchorage 
Bugle  shoiwn  the  myopic  quality  of  his  vision 
more  potntadly  than  In  that  statement. 

When  tba  Infamous  Palmer  land  deal  was 
brouglit  Into  Uw  open.  Atwood  defended  the 
tranaactkm,  which,  of  course,  was  put  over 
by  aeTera}  of  hla  pals.  He  said  that  shameful 
piece  of  tnwtnftsa  ahould  be  condoned  be- 
cause Alaaitana  have  had  to  learn  the  art  of 
■cbcmlng. 

Atwood  ev^lcntly  bellevee  there  are  two 
■eta  of  moral  standards,  those  which  apply 
to  ardtnarj  folk  and  those  that  apply  to 


Judging  by  hla  latest  attack  on  Senator 
BcTTLBL  he  thinks  there  should  be  two  kinds 
of  States,  the  ordinary  kind  and  the  kind 
that  gets  special  consideration  as  a  Territory 
while  elevating  his  cronies  to  high  political 
oOce. 

Breryooe  knows  he  thinks  there  are  two 
kinds  at  Republicans,  the  real  Republican 
and  the  Atwood  kind. 


Sute  HtffviU  Litif atioa 


EZTKNdlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILUNGS 

or  caurouriA 
Uf  TBI  BOfDaK  OP  REPRSBENTA-nVSS 

Fridaw.  July  6.  1951 

lir.  HILLIN08.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  on  June 
35. 1951.  Suboommittee  No.  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  the 
gentleman  fnnn  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waltsi]  Is  chairman,  conducted  hear- 
ings rtiUkUTe  to  the  suits  instituted  by 
the  United  States  against  approximately 
104KM  landowners  of  the  PaUbrook  area 
In  San  Dtefo  County,  CaUf. 

In  this  suit  the  Oovemment  is  asking 
tm  an  adludieation  of  Its  rights  to  the 
water  in  and  under  the  Santa  Margarita 
RlTer.  whleh  rights  were  allegedly  ac- 
quired liy  the  Ooremment  when  it  pur- 
chased the  Santa  Margarita  Ranch,  now 
oee<ipied  by  the  United  States  Marine 
Coirpe  and  known  as  Camp  Pendleton. 

The  Qoverzunent  is  senrlng  each  of 
these  lOjOOO  amaU  landowners  with  proc- 
tm,  whkh  win  require  them  to  fUe  an- 
sw«c^  If  their  rights  are  to  be  protected. 
lUiiiiiffi,  aasunuwes  given  by  Mr.  A.  Devitt 
Vaoeeh.  Assirtant  Attorney  Oeneral.  in 
jyg  testiiDCMBy  before  the  subcommittee 


that  a  stipulation  could  be  entered  into 
alleviating  this  hardship. 

In  the  complaint  filed  in  this  suit,  the 
Government  alleges  paramount  rights  in 
the  Santa  Margarita  River  because  of 
its  sovereignty  based  on  the  principle 
enunciated  in  the  so-called  tidelands 
cases.  If  this  principle  is  allowed  to  pre- 
vail, the  Federal  Gtovernment  may  be  in 
a  position  to  assume  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  all  rivers  and  streams  in  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions of  this  suit  which  may  affect  all 
of  our  States,  and  because  of  the  appar- 
ent failure  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  abide  by  the  statements  advanced  by 
Mr.  Vanech,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
the  latter's  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. I  believe  that  this  matter  is 
of  sufBcient  importance  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress : 

Tkstimont  or  A.   Drvrrr  Vanech.   Assistant 
Attobnet  Genihal  or  the  United  States. 

I>EPASLTttX2fT  0»  JUSTICI.  WASHINGTON,  D     C. 

Bzron  SirBcxjMMmn  No    l.  House  Com- 

lUTTR   ON  THE  JUDICl.ART,   JuNE   25.    1951 

Mr.  Vanbch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  committee,  may  I  make  a  very  brief 
statement  as  to  what  this  suit  is  all  abuu*. 
so  that  we  will  all  understand  1'  very  thor- 
oughly. 

The  Lands  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Jtistlce  Is  required  to  file  suits  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  Government  and 
Its  agencies  on  water  litigation  or  oil  liti- 
gation, and  so  and  so  forth,  which  makes  me 
not  very  popular  with  some  States.  How- 
ever. I  have  taken  an  oath  of  office  and  I 
have  to  live  up  to  It. 

In  this  particular  case  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  requested  by  the 
Navy  to  determine  what  rights  the  Navv 
Department  has  by  reason  of  its  purchase  of 
the  Rancho  Santa  MarEjarlta.  which  wiia 
acquired  between  1941  and  1943  There  are 
about  21  miles  of  riparian  rights  on  the  river 
there,  and  over  135.000  acres  of  land 

This  particular  complaint  which  has  been 
filed  is  to  determine  what  the  United  States 
acquired  by  purchase  and  not  because  it  is 
the  United  States  Government  Njw,  we 
cannot  proce»J  in  any  other  way.  because 
It  ts  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Ma- 
rine Cor]>8.  We  have  to  go  In  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  going  in  as  the  Government 
we  are  only  asking  to  have  determined  what 
It  purchased. 

M*.  Walti*.  Is  It  necessary  to  sue  all  these 
small  riparian  owners  in  order  to  reach  that 
conclusion? 

Mr.  Vanech.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  that  con- 
nection when  you  go  into  a  water-rights 
suit  to  have  the  Interests  determined,  every- 
one who  is  affected  on  that  river  Is  supposed 
to  be  notified.  The  reason  that  there  are  .>(5 
many  people  In  this  suit  is  because  you  have 
to  notify  anyone  who  has  a  mortgage  inter- 
est, a  lien,  and  bo  on  and  so  forth. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  hurt  these  little  water  owners. 
The  Government  wants  to  protect  them  as 
much  as  anyone  wants  to.  However,  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  does  not  want 
these  little  water  owners  to  lose  In  this  liti- 
gation, and  does  not  want  them  to  have  their 
rights  washed  overboard.  The  only  thing 
to  do  U  to  s^rve  them. 

We  are  going  to  get  out  a  mimeographed 
letter  to  those  who  have  been  served  and  to 
those  In  the  future  who  will  be  served,  and 
tre  are  going  to  ask  them  to  wait  until  we 
bars  tried  fotir  or  five  cases  In  the  court  on 
the  legal  points  Involved.  After  that  we 
will  ask  the  court  to  appoint  a  .master,  and 
then  these  little  owners  may  cume  m  to  the 


ma.stf-r  and  have  their  rights  adjudlcj  ted 
ar.d  .settled  with  little  cost  to  them. 

I  'tuiik  Thar,  is  a  very  fair  and  a  very  ust 
wav  of  doing  it. 

So  far  a.s  the  questliDn  of  paramount  rl, :ht8 
Is  conrerned  I  do  not  mind  some  of  the 
gf-ntlemeii  being  disturbed,  especially  In 
California  and  Texas,  because  they  have  just 
bt'^n  In  ll'leation  Involving  the  parami  unt 
ruh»    to  offshore  oil. 

Mr  Walter  Yes;  and  this  la  the  same  sort 
of  i.'i.siie 

Mr  Vanech  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  p  ira- 
nv.'.it.t  rights  in  this  ca.se  does  not  Involve 
a::ything  that  the  Government  claim;  by 
way  of  paramount  rights  in  the  oil  li' Iga- 
X'.'  n. 

Mr  Waittr  Your  statement  a  morient 
at'o  would  seem   to  Indicate  that,  Mr.  ''an- 

Mr    WsTcn    In  what  way? 

Mr  WuTEH  Well,  you  said  that  becau;  e  of 
*\:>-  fxperience  that  California  and  Texas 
have  had  rfcently  in  the  oil  case  you  can  un- 
d'Tstand  why  they  would  be  disturbed  be- 
cause of  an  a.ssertlon  of  a  paramount  r  ght. 

Mr  Vanech  That  Is  right.  I  was  Just 
C'imine  to  that  point  now.  Mr.  Chairmai. 

Mr  Walter.  A  paramount  right  Is  a  }  ara- 
nimn*.  right,  whether  It  involves  oil,  witer, 
or  (-!»al. 

Mr  Vanech  We  are  quoting,  as  we  did 
In  our  ciimplalnt,  from  the  c£kse  In  point  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Callfonla. 
ppab' dy  atzalnht  Vallejo,  In  which  this  par- 
ticular term  Ls  used.  It  does  not  appW  In 
any  situation,  but  is  confined  to  water  ris  hts. 

In  that  connection.  I  had  a  confer*  nee 
with  the  attorney  general  of  California  and 
s.ime  of  his  staff.  One  of  his  assistants  Is 
here  now  who  was  present  at  the  confere  ice. 
I  '.r.vred  the  attorney  general  of  Callfo  nla 
t..  ir-.tervpne  In  the  suit.  I  stated  that  L  he 
wanted  to  ask  me  to  stipulate,  or  to  ask  the 
Government  to  stipulate,  as  to  what  we 
meant  by  paramount  rights,  we  would  p  »lnt 
out  and  stipulate  that  It  was  Just  what  we 
meant  m  connection  with  the  declsloi  of 
thp  Supreme  Court  of  California.  Is  'hat 
rit;ht.    Mr     Mattoom? 

statement  of  e    w    mattoom,  assistani    to 

the     ATTfiRNEY     GENERAL     OF     THE     STATI     OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr    Mattoom    Yes      May  I  Interpolate  ' 

Mr  Walter.  You  had  better  give  the  re- 
porter  your   name, 

Mr    Mattoom    E.  W    Mattoom. 

I  do  n^t  want  to  Interrupt,  but  In  Mr.  Vfc- 
KiNNON  s  statement  he  said  that  the  S  ate 
letter  sent  to  the  attorney  general  asked  that 
the  State  attorney  general  be  Invited  to  c  ime 
I'.i  a>  a  friend  of  the  court.  The  un  ler- 
staiulmg  which  Mr  Vanech  expressed  Is  the 
proi>er  one.  That  Is.  that  the  State  w  mid 
be  invited  to  come  In  as  an  intervenor, 
thereby  giving  us  the  status  of  a  part; ,  In 
which  we  might  take  an  appeal,  whlcl  we 
would  naturally  wish  to  have  if  we  entered 
this  lawsuit. 

The  second  statement  made  by  Mr.  Vaiiech 
I  did  not  catch  the  Implications  of.  as  tc  the 
further  stipulation. 

Mr  Waiter  Has  the  Federal  Governnent 
ever  made  any  attempt  to  have  the  State 
au'hoirities  indicate  the  amount  of  water 
tliat  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  by 
virtue  of  this  purchase'' 

stattment  of  a   dfvttt  vanech.  assistant  at- 
tornfy  cenfhal  of  the  cnitid  states    de- 

PARTMK.NT     of     JUSTICE.     WASHINGTON,     D.     C. 

( r.Es  t:  M  ED ' 

Mr  Vanech.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  Is  a 
stipulation  which  was  entered  Into  some  time 
ago  between  the  VaU  Interests  and  the 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita,  and  there  has  been 
a  ereat  deal  of  question  about  the  right  of 
that  •stipulation  It  was  not  anything  that 
w.u<  f.nally  determined  and  settled. 
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Mr.  Walti*.  Biit  It  was  settled.  If  the 
parties  in  Interest  agreed  to  the  entry  of 
a  Judgment  they  wwe  bo>und  by  that  Judg- 
ment Any  subsequent  purchaser  purchased 
with  notice  of  such  an  arrangement  and  was 
also  bound  by  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  Vanech.  That  Is  correct.  Mr  Chair- 
man, but  many  of  the  users  on  the  stream 
now  say  that  Is  not  a  binding  sUpwlatlon  on 
them,  so  the  Federal  Government  feels  that 
It  should  go  In  and  find  out  what  we  did 
purchase,  and  how  much  we  are  entitled  to, 
and  that  Is  all. 

If  there  Is  not  sufBcient  water  there  to 
take  care  of  all  the  needs  on  that  stream, 
that  Is  something  else.  Of  course.  If  the 
Federal  Government  needs  more  water  than 
It  purchased  It  would  have  to  pey  for  It. 

The  only  thing  this  complaint  and  suit  Is 
designed  for  Is  to  determine  just  what  rights 
were  secured  when  the  Government  pur- 
chased, the  same  as  anyone  here  would  do 
who  made  a  purchase  on  that  stream.  The 
court  has  passed  upon  the  complaint. 

Mr.  Walt«.  Could  that  not  have  been 
determined  by  requesting  the  proper  State 
authority  to  tell  the  United  States  what  It 
acquired? 

Mr,  Vawech.  No.  sir. 

Mr    GossTTT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr   Waltek    Of  course. 
Mr.  GosBETT.  Mr.  Vanech,  you  say  that  the 
only  thing  you   seek  to  determine   In   this 
suit  is  what  the  Government  purchased? 
Mr.  Vanech.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GossrrT.  Of  course,  I  understand  that 
prayers  are  supposed  to  cover  everything  In 
the  world,  but  In  the  prayer  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Government  is  also  seeking  to  es- 
tablish Its  paramount  right  to  acquire  fur- 
ther rights  in  the  water,  and  that  if  you 
maintain  your  contention  you  would  find 
out  in  the  suit  how  much  you  purchased, 
and  you  would  also  acquire  In  this  suit 
the  right  either  under  condemnation.  If  you 
purchased,  or  thro\igh  some  other  means,  to 
acquire  further  rights.  Is  that  not  what 
you  seek  In  this  suit? 

Mr.  Vanech.  Mr.  Congressman,  as  a  law- 
yer you  know  when  you  go  In  and  file  a 
complaint  for  your  client  you  file  the  best 
complaint  you  know  how  to  file.  This  Is  a 
suit  to  adjudicate,  not  to  acquire. 

Mr.  Pel:.ows.  That  Is  an  ad  damnum? 
Mr.  Vanech.   Yes. 

Mr.  GossETT.  Of  course,  these  people  are 
not  so  concerned  with  what  you  say  your 
contentions  are.  I  am  sure  they  would  not 
be  alarmed  by  a  simple  determination  of 
what  you  bought,  but  they  are  alarmed  with 
your  assertion  of  paramount  power,  to  go 
further  than  that. 

Mr.  Waltek.  That,  plus  the  fact  that  they 
are  disturbed  that  you  do  not  utilize  the 
usual  facilities  In  order  to  determine  what 
you  did  acquire,  and  that  by  the  bringing 
of  this  suit  It  Indicates  to  them  not  that  the 
United  States  wants  only  what  It  acquired, 
but  that  it  wants  what  it  feels  it  needs  and 
is  entitled  to  because  of  a  paramount  and 
supreme  pjwer. 

Mr  Vanech.  That  is  not  true,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. That  is  the  interpretation  that  is  be- 
ing placed  on  it.  We  have  offered  to  go 
Into  court  to  stipulate,  to  set  at  rest  all 
these  rumors  and  Interpretations  placed  on 
these  things  once  and  for  all. 

Mr  Walter.  If  you  say  that  In  good  faith 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  for  the  mo- 
ment abandon  this  suit  and  then  appeal  to 
the  proper  State  authority  for  a  determina- 
tion of  what  your  rights  are;  and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  that  determination  then 
you  could  proceed  In  the  orderly  way  to  set 
aside  the  Judgment  and  get  what  the  United 
SUtes  Is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  VawicH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  question  the 
right  of  any  lawyw  to  do  that.  I  wlU  let 
any  lawyer  who  knoirt  water  law  come  in 
here  and  question  the  suit  and  he  will  tell 


you  that  the  Goremment  of  the  United 
States  has  file-l  a  proper  legal  caie,  and  thM 
It  Is  warrunted  to  file  this  suit.  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  say  the  Goveiiunent  has 
taken  advantage  of  anything.  I  cannot  help 
it  if  other  people  want  to  infer  that  then  Is 
somethlug  else  In  there.  The  Court  has 
passed  on  this  complaint. 

Mr.  W*i.m.  All  right;  but  on  i  reading  of 
this  comiriaint,  without  any  egotism,  for  I 
think  I  know  as  much  about  th»;  law  as  you 

do 

Mr.  Vanbch.  I  grant  you  that;  and  prob- 
ably a  lot  more. 

Mr.  WAVTwa..  Yes;  but  the  mere  reading  of 
that  complaint  spells  out  to  me  that  this  Is 
an  action  In  eminent  domain. 
Mr.  Vaioch.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  WALTia.  But  read  the  complaint.  That 
is  all  I  know.  I  have  read  the  complaint. 
That  U  what  It  ^jells  out  to  simple  language. 
Mr.  Vanbch.  No,  Mr.  Chalrnian.  If  you 
go  into  It  you  will  find,  the  Couit  has  passed 
on  the  complaint.  We  have  ofl<5red  in  good 
faith  to  clarify  the  word  paramount  for  the 
record,  as  to  what  these  Interpretations  are, 
authorities  have  been  cited  fcr  the  other 
Utigants  in  court. 

Mr.  Walthl  You  will  admit  iJiat  there  is 
a  return  day  of  this  writ,  and  that  if  the 
people  do  not  respond  Judgmen:  can  be  en- 
tered by  default.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Vanech.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  here  U  what  we  are  doing :  Congressman 
Sheppard  of  California,  representing  the  del- 
egation, sent  a  letter  over  to  'he  Attorney 
General  in  which  he  asked  five  points.  The 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Veeder  and  myself 
have  gone  over  the  sltiiatton.  AVe  find  that 
practically  everything  that  Congressman 
Sheppard  has  asked  us  to  comfly  with  can 
be  complied  with.  One  of  the  tilings  Is  tak- 
ing care  of  these  little  water  uae-s. 

We  will  Just  simply  serve  theBc  by  a  letter, 
those  who  have  already  been  ebi  ved.  and  in 
the  future  those  to  be  served  will  receive  a 
letter: 

"Walt  until  we  try  out  the  fou.'  legal  ques- 
tions to  be  Interpreted  by  the  ccurt." 

Then  we  will  ask  the  court  to  have  the 
master  appointed. 

Mr.  Walthl  Can  you  not  stipulate  in  that 
letter  that  Judgment  by  default  will  not  be 
entered  pendii^  the  final  disposition  of  a 
lest  suit  ? 

Mr.  Vanbch.  Surely,  we  will  give  them  am- 
ple  protection. 

Mr.  Waltb.  Would  you  permit  the  court 
to  enter  an  order  to  that  effect,  that  Judg- 
ment cannot  be  entered  in  any  of  these  suits 
until  final  dUposltion  of  the  suits  brought 
against  them? 

Mr.  Vanech.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  state 
that  in  open  court  and  will  get  the  court  lo 
approve  the  letter  and  the  noUce  that  we 
are  going  to  send  out. 

Mr.  Waltkb.  Would  you  have  the  court  en- 
ter such  an  order  that  the  United  States  can- 
not enter  Judgment 

Mr.  Vah»ch.  Stirely.  There  Is  not  any 
sleeper  In  here.  We  are  not  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Feuxtws.  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  Walteh-  Proceed. 
Mr.  Peu-ows.   You  are  seeking  to  establish 
only  what  rights  your  grantor  had? 

Mr.  Vakech.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Pbixows.  And  that  grantor,  11  he 
brought  such  a  suit,  would  not  have  to  \ise 
the  word  "paramount,"  would  he? 

Mr.  Vahich.   Yes;  if  his  lawyers 

Mr.  Fkllowb.  If  he  were  a  private  Indirtd- 
ual  and  were  establishing  his  rl|^t»  to  wa- 
ter, he  would  not  have  to  fool  around  with 
that  word  "paramount,"  would  he? 

Mr.  Vahbch.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Congress- 
man You  have  asked  me  a  question;  please 
let  me  answer  the  question.      If  he  has  a 


good  lawyer  aod  the  lawyer  ««bU  to  follov 
California  water  law  and  quote  the  State 
court  dieetekms  out  there,  that  Is  what  he 
will  find  In  them. 

Mr.  Fkixows.  Why   "paramount  7 
Mr.  Vanvcr.  Because  that  Is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  California  has  said. 

Ur.  FnxowB.  Why?  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  and  I  cannot  get  It  through 
my  head.  Why  do  they  use  "paramount" 
ri^ts  so  lar  as  a  private  owner  is  concerned? 
aST.  Waltir.  I  think  that  is  a  word  In  the 
art  that  is  used  even  in  my  State. 

Ml*.  Peixows.  I  come  from  a  State  where 
liiey  do  not  use  it. 

Mr.  VAWkCH.  Attorney  PhU  Swtog.  who 
represents  some  of  the  Interests  out  there 
has  answered  in  this  case  and  claimed  a 
paramount  right  over  the  Goremment. 
Mr.  Waltsl  It  means  a  superior  right? 
Mr.  Vanech.  Yes,  a  superior  right  to  the 
other  users  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Waltes.  I  think  it  Is  a  word  of  the  art 
that  is  causing  a  lot  of  apprehension  need- 
lessly. 

Mr.  Vakxch.  Mr.  Chalmuui,  I  should  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Veeder  to  say  a  few  words,  If  I  may. 
There  have  been  some  quotations  made  here, 
and  I  think  If  you  want  to  quote  what  Mr. 
Veeder  said  in  (xtnnectlon  with  anothei  bill. 
S.  18.  or  anythii^  else„  the  record  should  be 
brought  here  and  there  shotild  not  be  quota- 
tions out  of  context. 

Mr.  WAunm.  It  ts  understood  now  that  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  Court  to  enter 
an  order  prohibiting  the  Unttad  States  from 
obtaining  Judgment  for  want  of  answer  and 
appearance  In  all  of  the  caws  ezoept  xhaae 
selected  for  test  cases? 

Mr.  Vakbch.  Let  me  put  It  this  way.  I 
want  to  state  It  correctly.  The  United  States 
will  ask  the  Court  not  to  take  Judgment 
against  any  of  these  people  who  are  parties 
to  the  suit. 

Mr.  WsLisa.  The  Court  does  not  take  Judg- 
ment.   It  is  the  party  pUintia  that  does. 

Mr.  Vakicb.  I  mean  enter  Judgment  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Waltkb.  The  Court  does  not  enter 
Judgment.  You  see.  Judgment  would  be  ob- 
tained by  default. 

Mr   Vakbcb.  I  am  Just  saying  that  before 

the  Court  entos  Judgment 

Mr.  WAi.Txa.  But  the  Coxirt  does  not  enter 
Jtidgment.  You  see.  the  United  States  goes 
into  court  and  enters  a  Judgment,  without 
consulting  the  court  at  all.  because  the 
parties  defendant  have  failed  to  enter  an 
appearance  and  file  an  answer. 

Mr.  Vankh.  The  United  States  goes  into 
court  and  files  a  complaint. 

Mr.  WAi.na.  We  are  talking  about  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

Mr.  Vaxsch.  And  If  tlw  parties.  uaa%  of 
the  stream,  do  not  answer  the  complaint, 
then  they  would  be  wiped  out  by  default. 
Mr.  WALnoL  That  is  right. 
Mr.  Vajitkh.  What  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
to  you.  Mr.   Chairman.  U  that  the  United 
States  U  willing  to  go  into  court  and.  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  tell  all  the  people  that  have 
been  served  eubpenas  and  those  to  be  served 
in  the  future  that  untU  the  test  oases  have 
been  made  In  court,  that  they  will  not  have 
to  come  in  and  prove  their  rtghu.  Just  an- 
swer,   and    that   no   default    mill   be    taken 
against  them  In  the  meantime. 

Mr.  WALTsa.  But  we  could  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  that  by  having  the  court  enter 
a  simple  order  by  agreement  that  the  United 
SUt«s  Is  restrained  from  entering  judgmenu 
by  default  untU  final  disposition  of  certain 


Hi: 


Mr.  Vai*»ch.  That  is  all  rt|^t.     May  I  caU 
Mr.  Veedev,  Mr.  Chairman?    Mr.  Veeder  is 

one  of  t-he  special  assistants  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  our  water  lawyer  In  the  De- 
partment, and.  I  might  add.  one  of  the  best 
informed  water  lawyers  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Mr.  Wai,ti».  Very  well. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  wivr  vncxNiA 

TS  THJE  HODSE  OP  REPRBHEHTATIVEB 

Monday.  July  9.  19S1 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  this  time  to  -xtend  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  our  Chief  Executive  and  the 
State  E)epartinent  for  their  action  in 
withdrawing  reciprocal -trade  conces- 
sions to  certain  countries  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

This  action  will  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  American  people.  It 
does  not.  however,  go  far  enough  in  that 
it  fails  to  revoke  these  same  concessions 
to  Czechoslovakia  and  Communist 
China. 

The  mandate  of  Congress  as  written 
into  the  recently  extended  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  carries  sufficient 
authority  for  the  revocation  of  trade 
concesaioDS  of  these  additional  nations. 
and  the  Congress  should  insist  on  this 
additional  action. 

UDCter  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcou).  I  include  tlierein  a  statement 
by  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  chairman  of 
the  National  Labor-Bianagement  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Trade  Policy : 

OTATKUMXre  or  O.  R.  STKACKBCIIT,  CHAIUlAIf, 
TBB  nanOMAL  lABOB-MAMAOnCSMT  COXTM- 
Cn.  OW  F'»™"»  TIUDB  POUCT 

Tb«  setkjo  of  tlw  8t«t«  Department  In 
Mnrtng  noilc*  upon  Bxuila.  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Bulgaria  of  tbe  ending 
of  tariff  oonOMBlona  prcTlously  extended  to 
tbem  la  Mtmlrable  as  far  as  tt  goes. 

HowaTer.  section  S  of  tbe  Trade  Agree- 
ments Bxtenslon  Act  of  1851,  wblch  was 
passed  by  tbe  Senate  by  a  rote  of  74  to  2, 
did  not  limit  tlie  action  to  these  five  coun- 
tries. The  law  applies  to  Imports  from  tbe 
Union  of  Sonet  Socialist  Republics  and  to 
Imports  from  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organlaation  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement. 

Certainly  this  inchides  China  and  Caecbo- 
sIovalLla.  Bastcm  Germany,  and  other  areas 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  GommiuilstB. 

The  Imports  from  Cxechoalcvakla  are  or- 
dinarily about  three  times  as  high  as  those 
from  Poland.  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mx  ila  oomMned,  or  about  •30,000.000  per 
ytar. 

None  <tf  tbe  five  cotintrles  that  have  been 
notified  of  termlnattcm  had  entered  into  any 
trade  rgnmnmnt  with  us  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program.  They  had.  however. 
obtained  all  the  benefits  of  tariff  reductions 
that  this  ooostry  had  made  In  agreements 
with  some  45  other  countries.  These  were 
therefore  wholly  free  concessions  for  which 
RuHla.  Poland.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Hun- 
gary paid  nothing. 

TIM  prsaent  action  Is  simply  telling  these 
cotmtrtae  that  we  are  no  longer  willing  to 
matntaln  tbeee  free  concessions  In  effect. 

We  do  have  a  trade  agreement  with  Coecho. 
•lavakta  undar  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
aad  no  doubt  that  country  gave  us 
in  return,  but  the  law 
no  4litlnetl<»i  that  would  Justify 
»«»**wf  an  aneeptkn  of  Csachoslovakla. 

ti  no  axptanatlon  why  this  agraB- 


WUllam  Oatls.  an  American  corrcspondeni 
of  the  Aasoclaled  Press.  Her  tiidustry  is 
natlonailzed  and  her  expcirts  to  this  covin'ry 
provide  dollars  to  the  Communist  world  f  ir 
the  ptirchase  of  war  materials. 

China  herself  canceled  the  trade  agree- 
ment that  we  entered  into  with  her  iiiuipr 
the  Oenevr  multilateral  3i?reemei.t  oi  1947 
She  abrogated  the  agreement  In  1650.  Tins 
cancellation  does  not.  however,  prevent 
China,  under  the  most-favored-nariin 
clause,  from  enjoylns?  all  concessions  that 
we  have  made  to  other  countries.  Alt.hiiih:h 
she  has  withdrawn  her  duty  concessicn.s  ro 
us  and  while  we  have  withdrawn  thise  ex- 
tended to  her  In  our  agreement  with  China, 
she  still  gets  the  reductions  thHt  we  have 
made  In  asrreet.ients  with  all  other  countries. 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  free  conces- 
sion that  section  5  of  the  Trade  AiireemeMta 
Extension  Act  of  1961  was  aimed  at  The 
State  Department  should  take  immedi.ite 
action  to  carry  out  the  law.  not  only  with 
respect  to  Czechoslovakia  but  with  Chir.a 
and   other   areas   covered    by    the    act. 


Assutance  to  Foreign  Countries 


countiy    that    recently    tmprlsoQed 


EXTENSION  OF  ROiARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or    NEBK.\SK.\ 

Ui  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  before  me  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  Member  of  the  Senate  It 
appeared  in  the  Omaha  World -Hera  Id 
for  July  2.  1951.  and  it  points  out  very 
graphically  the  dangerou-s  financial 
paths  along  which  we  are  being  led  by 
the  President.  It  i.s  entitled  "Are  There 
No  Patriots?"",  and  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tl.e 
Record,  as  follows: 

AaE  There  No  P.^rmoTs'' 

George  Marshall,  the  aglnt:  Secretary  of 
Defense,  says  the  admlnlstra'ions  foreign- 
aid  program  is  "a  project  ot  self-interest  for 
this  country  of  the  hli;hest  and  nifjst  press- 
ing urgency." 

SeLf-interesf     Let  us  take  a  l<K.k 

The  plan  is  to  B;lve  away  at  ipiist  eigh<:  av.d 
one-half  billion  .■Vmerican  dollars  each  v^vir 
for  the  next  3  years  Of  that  annual  ur:  uut, 
»6.30O.OO0.OOO  would  be  for  military  aid 

In  other  words,  Washlnetnn  i.s  pro[.)o.sln? 
to  turn  over  to  other  nations,  sovereu'r. 
nations  over  whose  actlon.s  the  United  Sfat.s 
has  no  control  whatever,  at  lea.st  <c;ener:ii 
Marshall's  phrase)  $19. 000, 000, 000  w.r'h  .f 
military  goods. 

Among  the  countries  which  will  bfi;e:U 
will  be  Italy,  where  the  Communist  P  if  y 
made  large  gains  In  sprint:  elections 

Among  them  also  will  be  France,  where 
the  two  anti-American  parties — Coninuinist 
and  GauUlst — led  the  field  In  Last  month  s 
election. 

There  is  a  chance  that  those  nations,  ami 
perhaps  some  of  the  others  In  the  aid  \}'..ii\, 
will  fall  to  a  Conununlst  coup  If  they  do. 
America's  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  stiirf 
may  be  taken  over  by  the  enemy  E\en  if 
they  do  not.  there  is  no  a.ssurance  th<tt 
Trance  and  Italy  will  choose  to  fljjht  in  the 
next  war.  They  didn't  in  World  War  11.  a:;>l 
that  was  before  they  bad  learned  ttie  terrible 
lesson  of  liberation. 


N  Av  ;et  us  look  at  this  self-interest  bu.sl- 
Hfs.s  from  another  angle. 

In  addition  to  Its  foreign-aid  pnjgram.  the 
administration  Is  planning  huge  Increases 
lor  mar.y  domestic  purposes,  including  re- 
arni.imei'.t 

Nobody  knows  how  much  the  .s()endin!; 
will  total  next  year  It  is  a  question  ot  how 
mich  the  bureaucracy  can  shovel  out.  It 
takes  time  to  t<xjl  the  factories  that  will 
build  the  stuff  the  Government  wants. 
Time  ;t..so.  lo  hire  the  clerks  who  will  fill  out 
the  f'  rm.s.  and  to  buy  'he  machines  which 
will  make  out  the  vouchers. 

But  by  the  ti.^cal  year  of  1952  53.  oir.aes 
A».sisiiint  Budt;et  Director  Staats.  the  Govera- 
nient  will  be  rtMdy  to  go  into  really  b,g- 
league  spendin-.'  The  budget  that  year,  he 
said,  may  reach  $90,000,000,000 

Even  under  the  tax  iiicrea.se  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  House,  that  would  leave  a  def- 
icit of  probably  *2o.000.(X)0,000  a  year.  That 
certainly  w  )uld  caii.se  chopping  Inflation. 
and    would    lead    toward    economic    disa-ster 

The  administration  ojntends  that  this 
peak  spending  would  continue  only  for  2  or 
3  years — mayt)e  until  1955.  But  doubters 
may  recall  that  the  Mirshall  plan  'Aa.s  sup- 
posed  to  end — <'h,   absolutely— by    1952 

There  is  no  easier  sport  In  the  world  than 
to  dream  up  resplendent  projects  which  tiieo- 
retically  would  ;idd  to  somebody's  com.fort  or 
security  e.-^pe>ia;iy  if  the  dreamer  is  unin- 
hibited by  considerations  uf  cost  or  practi- 
cality 

That  apparently  Is  the  favorite  game  in 
Washington. 

No  scheme  is  tixi  fantastic  to  be  accepted 
and  tugged  upon  Conirress,  by  the  Mes^r^ 
Truman.  Acheson.  and  Marshall,  If  the  price 
tag  is  up  In  the  btl!ioa.>^,  that  is  en.jugh.  the 
project  will  be  adopted. 

No  thought  Is  kjiven  to  cost.  :>r  to  economic 
consequences.  The  aUnunlstration  appears 
to  be  unaware  of  the  historic  truth  ttiat  far 
more  great  nations  have  died  frum  misrule 
than  from  external  aggression. 

Is  no  one  In  America  thinking  of  stich 
matters? 

Has  Congress  been  s<i  debauched  by  tlie 
cheap  political  thinknii;  of  the  Truman  t:a:i4 
that  it  will  ni.tke  no  fl^rht  ai:a;nst  disaster' 

Thus  far  Members  of  Coii.;re.ss.  even  the 
most  intelligent,  have  seen^ed  conter.t  t'j 
whittle  at  the  administration  budget,  a  U'tle 
here  and  a  little  there.  They  have  not  made  a 
strong,  frontal  attack  on  the  whole  Truman- 
Acheson -Marshall  icive-.ivvay  philosophy. 
They  havf  nut  :.iced  the  fact  that  .i  contmu- 
Ini.'  budget  of  $i»0.000.(K)0,000  a  year  would 
<-!•  -.tr  y  American  prosperity,  the  American 
.^•.aiidard  of  living,  and  .American  freedom 

rhe  time  Is  short,  the  Republic  Is  In  great 

,\re  tiiere  no  real  patriots  left  In  Wash- 
ington? 
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American  Negro  on  Honor  Roll  of  War 
Dead  in  London 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or   MICtllC.^N 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mi-  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
July  4.  1951.  marked  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy -fifth  anniversary  of  the 
American  EJeclaration  of  Independence. 
A  century  and  three-quarters  has  al- 
ready pa.ssed  since  the  colonial  troops 
li'.'>i  fuuuht  to  make  these  United  States 
a  free  and  independent  Nation. 


Independence  and  freedom  do  not 
come  easy.  We  have  been  in  a  number 
of  wars  which,  since  that  time,  threat- 
ened our  way  of  life  and  ovir  right  to 
freedom,  an  inherent  right  given  to  us 
bv  God 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  to 
repress  the  demands  of  the  English  King 
and  the  rulinc  nobility,  and  upon  its 
conclusion  the  new  Ck)vernment  of  the 
United  States  was  formed,  declaring 
that  it  shall  be  free  and  independent, 
and  granting  its  people  certain  rights 
and  privileges. 

We  have  fought,  time  and  again,  to 
protect  these  rights  ano  freedoms  grant- 
ed to  us  under  the  E)eclaration. 

World  War  I  was  a  conflict  to  stem 
the  desires  of  imperialistic  Germany  to 
dominate  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  world.    We  won  that  war  and  this 
enabled  the  world  to  live  peacefully  for  a 
time      World  War  I  produced   its  nu- 
merous heroes,  to  which  memorials  were 
established  and  which  are  revered  even 
now,  after  three  decades  in  our  history. 
In  1934.  there  arose  another  dictator 
With  visions  of  dominating  the  world, 
and  thereby  plunging  us  into  a  conflict 
which  was  the  bloodiest  up  to  that  time 
in  our  history.     He  had  made  inroads 
into   freedom -loving   countries,   and   as 
his  hordes  of  soldiers  passed   through 
these  small  countries,  he  enslaved  the 
peoples  and  took  over  their  land   and 
their   governments   and  changed   their 
mode  of  life.    We  had  to  fight  again  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  people  who  de- 
sired freedom  and  offered  their  lives  to 
preserve  it. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  has 
truly  become  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence for  the  world.  We  have  fought 
for,  not  only  our  own,  but  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  world  these  last  few 
decades 

We  are  now,  again,  fighting  an  eager 
aiigressor  who  is  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  world.  Again,  our  boys 
are  dying  for  the  freedom  we  so  dearly 

love. 

Memorials  are  now  being  created  for 
the  dead  of  World  War  II.  They  are 
the  symbols  of  our  fight  for  freedom  and 
the  only  visible  expi-ession  by  which  we 
can  honor  our  war  dead. 

On  July  4.  1951,  England  joined  with 
this  country  in  the  expression  of  honor 
to  our  American  w-ar  dead. 

A  roll  of  honor,  containing  the  names 
of  28.000  American  war  dead,  was  de- 
Uvereil  by  General  of  the  Army  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower  to  the  dean  of  historic 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  England. 
This  document  will  be  L,n  perpetual  dis- 
play as  a  part  of  a  permanent  memorial 
in  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral. 

The  ceremony  had  in  attendance  four 
representative  Gold-Star  American 
families,  who  were  the  guests  of  Great 
Britain  during  their  visit  to  that  coim- 
try.  Their  Majesties,  the  King  and 
Queen,  the  general  and  flag-rank  offi- 
cers who  held  top  United  States  com- 
mand positions  in  the  European  theater 
during  World  War  II.  were  also  in  at- 
tendance. 

The  roU  of  honor,  commemorating 
these  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  who 
gave  their  lives  in  operations  while  based 
in  Britain,  or  who  are  buried  there,  con- 


tain 28.000  handwritten,  alphab'^tically 
listed  names  on  473  pages.  The  title  page 
is  elaborately  designed  in  raised  gold- 
leaf.  A  figure  of  the  Winged  Victory, 
cast  in  silver,  gold-plated,  and  colored  in 
enamel,  adorns  the  gold-tooled  leather 
cover.  Semiprecious  stones  are  mounted 
in  the  silver  relief  plaques  which  form  a 
lunning  scroll  forming  the  border. 

The  four  American  families — one 
Catholic,  One  Protestant,  one  Hebrew, 
and  one  Negro,  were  in  attendance  to 
honor  the.se  military  de-id. 

One  of  these  signall.»-  honored  military 
dead  comes  from  my  Congressional  Dis- 
trici  He  is  private  George  T.  Washing- 
ton. 39572511.  who  was  killed  in  England 
during  World  War  n.  after  less  than  1 
year  of  servxe.  He  represents  the  Ne- 
t-roes honored  on  this  occasion.  In  at- 
tendance for  this  memorable  ceremony 
were  his  father.  George  L.  Wa.shington, 
and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Elea.^e  N.  Love,  both 
re.'^idents  of  Hamtramck.  Mich. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  in  giving 
honor  to  these  dead  heroes,  the  Negroes 
of  this  country  were  not  f  ort^otten.  They 
have  earned  this  recognition  by  their 
deep  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  our  country  and  by 
the.r  great  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

I  am  proud  that  these  honors  have 
been  bestowed  upon  a  resident  of  the 
district  I  represent,  although  I  know  that 
the  loss  of  a  son  cannot  be  taken  lightly 
to  heart.  I  hope  that  these  honored  dead 
may  hover  over  us  in  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  that  their  lives  were  not  really  lost, 
but  that  they  only  gained  an  eternal  rest 
after  a  hard-fought  battle  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  freedom  that  we  so  dearly  love. 
I  also  hope  that  the  lives  lost  in  the 
present  Korean  conflict  will  show  to  the 
world  our  resistance  to  any  form  of  ag- 
gression that  will  endanger  the  freedom 
of  the  world  and  prevent  its  peace-loving 
peoples  from  pursuing  their  normal 
every-day  methods  of  living,  working, 
and  playing. 

We  have  shown  that  we  will  fight  to 
keep  our  freedom  and  in  doing  so  we  are 
fulfilling  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  we  brought 
forth  175  years  ago. 

To  the  family  of  Pvt.  George  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  bore  a  famous  historic  name 
and  who  bore  it  with  distinction  and 
honor,  and  to  all  the  others  of  his  race 
who  contributed  to  make  the  United 
States  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  all 
of  us  today  join  in  paying  our  deep 
homage  and  respect. 


We  Mvst  Be  Alert  Against   Efforti  To 
S^otagc  Uic  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 

I'DTIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MTW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  insert  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Harsch,  chief  of  Washington 


news  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  from  the  July  6.  1951.  issue  o! 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 

Thi  Othix  Dances 
(By  JoBeph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington.— The  obvious  dp-ngpr  murii 
In  the  minds  of  our  Armrd  Forcw'  cem- 
mimders  as  t.he  moment  appronches  trr  th" 
ciitnlng  of  Korean  war  peace  talfcs  Is  that 
the  Chinese  are  using  the  peace  talks  to  cover 
plans  for  a  surprise  military  attack 

The  build-up  of  Chinese  air  power  In 
Manchviria  hit*,  been  swilt  and  extensive  if 
rrcMit  months.  The  Chinese  are  known  to 
h=iv^  an  i:;lr  striking  force  of  more  than  1  000 
r.cdern  planes  deployed  In  Manchuria  jut.t 
behind  the  Yalu  Great  damage  c  ^uld  be 
done  to  our  military  position  In  the  Far  Eaf  t 
IJ  this  force  were  to  be  launched  again&t 
ovir  bases  In  i  surprise  attack  comparable  tc 
the  one  on  Pt-arl  Harbor.  Ivery  possible  pre- 
caution is  ;>euig  taken  to  protect  agali^st 
such  an  attack. 

However,  there  is  another  danger  which 
oxiT  strategy  thinkers  and  planners  now  rate 
even  higher  than  the  above  danfrer  of  a  pos- 
sible sneak  air  attack.  It  derives  from  a 
theory  ab<jut  Russian  purposes  in  the  Far 
Eiist  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  prob- 
ably the  soundest  assessment  yet  made  of 
what  the  Russians  are  up  to.  proposing  an 
end  new  to  a  Korean  war  which  crlgluaKy 
must  have  been  launched  on  Russian  in- 
itiative. 

The  theory  beetna  with  the  assumption 
that  the  primary  Russian  purpoae  in  Asia  Is 
to  bring  Japan  within  the  Russian  orbit,  Just 
as  tbe  primary  Russian  purpose  in  Europe  is 
to  bring  Gernv*iiy  within  the  same  crbit. 
The  advantages  to  Russia  of  such  acquisi- 
tion are  obvious  A  Russia  which  ccntrcUed 
both  Germany  and  Japan  would  be  master 
of  a  base  for  military  and  Industrial  power 
greater  than  anything  which  would  remain 
for  the  Anglo- Americt.n  alliance.  It  would 
give  Russia  physical  base  for  domination  of 
the  world. 

It  is  logical  to  believe  that  the  North  Ko- 
rean attack  a  year  ago  was  a  move  in  a  Rus- 
sian plan  to  drive  the  Unit.«d  States  from 
the  Far  East  and  thus  clear  the  way  for 
Russian  Influence  to  penetrate  Japan.  This 
would  have  b<*n  the  almost  inevitable  result 
if  the  United  States  bad  failed  to  meet  the 
challenge  Ui  Korea  or  had  attempted  to  meet 
it  and  suffered  a  major  military  defeat 

In  either  event.  America  i  infltjence  would 
have  been  reduced  and  American  prestige 
severely  damaged  In  Asiatic  eyes.  Commu- 
nism inigbt  well  have  triumphed  In  Japan. 
The  Island  fringe  ofT  the  coast  of  Asia  cculd 
have  fallen  into  Russian  military  hands,  and 
China  might  have  tieen  stirrounded  by  a 
ring  of  Soviet  power  and  rendered  for  a  long 
time  to  come  a  total  prlaoner  of  tbe  Kremlin 
Neither  of  these  posBlbllltle*  developed. 
America  did  rise  to  the  challenge  In  Korea, 
and  did  avert  mlllUiy  disaster  in  Korea. 
American  Influence  and  prestige  have  risen 
throughout  the  Far  East.  In  other  words, 
the  presumed  Russian  purpose  In  launching 
the  Korean  war  has  be«n  frustrated.  More 
than  that,  the  Korean  war  has  drawn  Amer- 
ica deeper  Into  Asia.  Thus  Russia  has 
achieved  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  as- 
sume it  hoped  to  achieve  when  the  North 
Koreans  were  told  to  attack. 

But  while  the  strategy  employed  by  Rus- 
sians has  bacJtfired,  we  must  assume  that  its 
purpose  remains  constant.  It  would  be 
logical,  therefore,  to  expect  the  Russians  to 
seek  a  new  vehicle  for  its  purpose  Th«  pre- 
sumed purpose  continue,  to  be  the  driving 
cf  American  influence  out  of  Japan  and  the 
island  fringe  of  Asia.  At  the  present  noo- 
ment,  American  diplomacy  has  set  the  stage 
for  a  Japanese  peace  treaty.  War  in  Korea 
had  destroyed  Euaslan  ability  to  prevent  tHe 
conclusion  at  tHat  treaty.  Peace  in  Korea 
might  reoj>ea  opportunities  to  lutcrfere  witli 
the  cuuciusicn  of  the  treaty. 
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U  then  la  merit  In  thla  Une  of  reasoning, 
then  we  ne«tt  be  more  concerned  over  a 
Russian  political  attack  against  the  Jap- 
anese treaty  than  over  a  Chinese  air  attack 
on  General  Rldgways  armies.  Our  diplo- 
mats have  been  alerted  ajfalnst  this  danger 
Just  as  the  «ildlers  have  been  alerted  against 
the  iii  attack  danger. 


FmrdfB-Akl  Prograiiu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NSBXASKA 

I>  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Verdigre  Eagle. 
published  In  Verdigre.  Nebr.  This  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "What  Could  Have  Ver- 
digre Done  With  $450,000  To  Improve  the 
Town?"  and  points  out  very  cogently  how 
much  could  have  been  done  in  the  way 
of  civic  Improvements  for  Verdigre  with 
the  money  that  has  been  taken  from  the 
taxpayers  of  Verdigre  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  various  foreign-aid 
programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial waf  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoso.  as  follows: 

What    Could    Hav«    VomicES    Don«    Wfth 
1450.000  To  iMPROVx  the  Town? 

The  fcUowlng  Item,  baaed  on  an  article 
which  appevMi  In  the  Congussional  Ricoao 
In  the  Appendix  on  June  15,  by  Senator 
BtrcH  BuTLn.  of  Nebraska,  should  be  an  eye 
opener  to  every  citizen  In  Verdigre.  who 
owns  property  and  who  pays  incomes  taxes. 
By  the  way,  all  who  are  employed  and  all 
who  are  In  business  pay  an  Income  tax. 

The  first  question  we  want  to  ask  you. 
"What  could  haw  the  town  of  Verdigre  done 
to  Unprove  the  Tillage  with  t450,000?" 

Just  think — we  could  have  the  finest  water 
system,  the  first  sewer  system,  a  fine  munic- 
ipal audltcvium.  a  fine  city  park  with  many 
luxuries  and  all  the  sueets  ciirbed  and 
guttered— yes  tor  $450,000. 

How?  you  will  ask. 

All  foreign  aid  cost  over  a  12-year  period 
which  must  be  borne  by  each  town,  city,  and 
county  in  the  United  States  totals  $104,476,- 
000,000 — almost  104  and  a  half  bUUon  dol- 
lars. This  anxmnU  to  $688  42  per  person  In 
the  United  SUtea. 

Remember,  all  the  above  money  comes 
mostly  from  Income  taxes.  . 

VenUgre's  population  U  680:  this  figure 
multlpllwl  by  $688.43  yields  $467,840. 

That  Is  Verdlgre's  share  from  your  Income 
taxes  to  foreign  aid. 

What  is  foreign  aid? 

We  can't  tell  you  definitely  or  exactly — 
but  it  Is  your  money — which  you  pay  In  In- 
come taxes  given  to  many  co\in tries  rll  over 
the  world — free  you  might  say — to  help  feed 
them,  help  bolatar  their  governments,  help 
pay  thetr  taxae,  help  them  with  free  goods, 
machinery.  eqntpoMnt,  etc.,  and  to  keep  com- 
munism out. 

Why,  In  Italy  they  had  an  election  last 
week  and  ttm  Communicts  gained,  compared 
to  the  eleetton  •  yeen  ago. 

■ngland  baa  hma  the  biggest  benefactor— 
w  support  thMr  aoeUllstlc  ideaa  with  our 
Inoome  firs  Ib  Pranee  they  will  have  an 
election  and  tlM  ConununUts  are  gaining, 
aeoording  to  tte 


No.  you  can'l  malte  frlet.ds  by  civmg  them 
money — handing  it  out-  theyll  take  !t.  :\nd 
yet  they  will  do  things  their  i:w:i  wav. 

Just  for  foreign  aid  alone  the  c  is'  'n 
Knox  County  a^  .stnted  in  the  Conc.pess:  N\r. 
Rxcoan  Is  $10,208,580.  The  cost  for  the  r^v 
of  BlLKimfleld  is  -<iven  ;-..s  «.i87.i94,  and  It 
Creightcn  it  Is  $965  583 

Now.  one  more  question  HjW  long  will 
foreign  aid  continue  vet,  tha-.  is.  how  long 
will  you  continue  to  pay  for  something 
which  win  never  do  yuu  or  your  com- 
munity any  good? 


Physical  Examinations  of  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.?  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brayton 
W.  Mandigo.  deputy  director  of  the  Wf\'^t 
Virginia  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs : 

Wist  Viucinia   Dfpartmeitt 

OF  Veterans  Affairs. 
Parker'tbiirg ,  W    Va..  July  5,  1951 
Hon  M  G.  BtJRNSiDE, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C 

Deab  Burnie:  Thank  you  Jor  your  letter  of 
July  2,  1051. 

I  am  enclosing  a  cllpplna;  from  the  '.a.^t 
Issue  of  the  American  L«>£;i'^ii  m.ig.izme, 
which  will  reveal  the  polnt.s  I  w'  uld  like 
to  bring  out  much  better  than  anything  I 
could  say  In  a  letter 

The  situations  referred  to  In  this  sec* Ion 
are  perhaps  unavoidable,  but  I  will  venture 
to  saj  that  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratiun  nas 
had  thousands  of  claims  covering  condlti  ins 
ulleged  by  the  serviceman  to  have  been 
service-connected,  but  dvie  to  several  reasons 
proper  entry  was  not  made  on  either  their 
scivlce  or  health  records.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  accidents  referred  to  in  most  ca.ses 
by  these  applicants  for  VA  benefits  are  due 
to  their  im  jlnation. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  it  w  lulcl 
be  possible  to  request  that  an  official  circu- 
lar be  distributed  throughout  the  Armv. 
Navy,  Coast  OuiJ-d,  and  Marine  Corps,  and. 
of  cours«i.  Including  the  National  Guard, 
which  would  bring  about  a  tightening  up  of 
medical  stirvelllance 

I  believe  that  la)  the  initial  phvslcal  ex- 
aminations should  be  more  thorouk^h  m  r- 
der  that  conditions  existing  prl<>r  t.>  en- 
trance to  the  service  might  be  recorded  > ')  i 
all  personnel  should  be  cautioned  and 
warned  about  the  Importance  of  reporting 
minor  accidents  to  the  medical  departtne::' 
aid  that  the  medical  departments  sh  \i  ,1 
also  exhibit  a  constant  alertness  to  rec  r  1 
these  Incidents,  accidents,  and  illnesses  In  th 
on  their  sick-call  book  and  on  the  man  s 
health  record;  (ci  that  the  physical  exami- 
nation at  the  time  of  discharj'e  vr  release 
from  active  duty  be  more  speciSc  and  sh  w 
that  attention  to  each  entry  in  the  record 
haa  been  given;  id)  that  discharges  shimid 
show  the  diagnosis  number  and  number  if 
sick  days  for  each  admission  to  the  sick  list. 

I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  crltlcul,  but  h.iv- 
ing  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  of  the  Navy.  I  can  see  where 
the  points  listed  above  could  be  strengthened 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  Individual  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  later  years. 
These  remarks  might  not  be  ttx)  welcome  in 
certain  plac«s,  but  perhaps  aumething  mi^jht 


be  derived  from  the  suc^estlons  that  would 
bear    fruit    of    a    t.Tvorable    nature. 

I    would    :i;  ;^rpciate    your   opinion    on    the 
matter      Tlianlcintt  you  very  much  for  yrn.ir 
many  courtesies  and  assunnu  you  of  my  con- 
tinued regard  and  service,  I  am. 
Sincerely  your^, 
Mandt 
BrayT-N  W    Mandigo, 

Deputy  Director. 

COMxaoe's   in  Distrfs.s 

Motor  Company,  SCU  1973.  Camp  Ab  i.  tt. 
Oreg..  ERTC:  "Urgently  need  ti  locate  F'lrst 
Lt.  George  W.  Ealey,  comniandinz  officer  trom 
May  1943  to  May  1944  Claim  pending." 
Henry  M.  Haddox.  Route  2.  Columbia.  La. 

Marine  Barracks.  Ni-.val  Opierating  Base. 
Newport.  R  I  Help  needed;  will  any  serv- 
ice comrade  who  remembers  me  at  above 
station  January  to  June  1943  please  write; 
particularly  Set  Walter  Meyer,  believed  to 
be  from  around  New  York  City?"  Christian 
O  Schnaltman,  108  Byers  Street,  Springfield. 
Mass 

Three  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Field  Sig- 
nal Battalion  "Urgently  need  to  hear  from 
Shepherd,  captain's  orderly  at  Camp  Fre- 
mont. Calif  .  In  World  War  I  Claim  pend- 
ing '  James  J  Mason,  201  West  MacArthur 
i^treet.  Tucson.  .Ariz. 

Company  F.  Fifth  Infantry:  "Need  to  lo- 
cate Sgt.  Loney  Reean  Sgt.  J  T  Potter. 
Privates  Magradia  and  Hamm  and  others  who 
were  cooks  with  me  Claim  pending,  eye 
disability."  Paol  ( C'urley  t  P.-'Usson.  Route 
1.  Box  14.  Iota,  La. 

Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Tlitrty- 
fourth  TDRT  Battalion.  Third  TDRTS,  Camp 
Hood.  Tex  "Nerd  to  contact  men  who 
served  in  this  outfit  in  1943,  Disability 
claim"  Jesse  E  Lopez,  95  Cauonicus  Street. 
North  Tiverton.  R.  I. 

Hospital.  DeauvUle,  France  "Need  to  con- 
tact anyone  who  was  In  hospital  at  Deau- 
villp  France.  October  1917.  who  remembers 
Newt  Rough— he  was  a  patient  ijn  crutches. 
Write  M.-s  Helen  Cannon,  800  Russell,  Ama- 
nllo.  Tex" 

Company  K.  Seventh  Infantry,  Third  Di- 
vision: "Will  Captain  Blake  or  anyone  who 
knows  his  present  address  please  write? 
.'^tatem'^nt  needed"  Desmond  L.  Davis, 
Route    1,    Ander-^on,   Ala. 

Com!.)anv  C.  Sixty-first  Signal  Battalion: 
"WiU  M.ister  Sergeant  Antonl,  wire  platocin 
chief  during  Tennessee  maneuvers,  1943-44. 
tile  i.=ie  c'Mtact  Harold  D.  Evans,  Morrisville, 
N    Y  '     c'I<iim  pending  " 

r  S  S.  ,V'-'u"i fa  Bay:  "Will  shipmates 
jiU'fise  write,  particularly  Chief  Photog- 
raphers Mate  Echus.  and  Photographers 
M.ites  .Maxwell  Dlamcind  and  John  Good- 
fellow'!'  Need  .statement  to  establish  claim." 
Donovan  I  Griffith,  photographers  mate,  sec- 
ond class,  care  of  K.  M  Fender,  Route  3. 
McMmn-.  ll!e.  Oreg, 

Batterv  B  Ft  rty- first  Regiment.  CAC,  Fort 
Monroe  Va.,  W.irld  War  I;  "Will  anyone  In 
thi.s  outfit  October  and  November  1918,  who 
remembers  me,  please  write'' '  Claim  pend- 
ii.c  Theodore  Hal  la,  Locke  Hotel,  Pierre. 
S    Dak 

First  Battalion.  Medical  Detachment. 
Fourteenth  Ir.rantry.  Seventy-first  Infantry 
Division  Urgently  need  to  hear  from  men 
who  were  with  me  or  know  of  my  lniu;v 
when  I  fell  from  a  truck  in  Germany.  Was 
nvedical-Hid  m.an  with  Company  C."  Ken- 
neth E  Watkms,  Route  2,  .^lount  Vernon, 
Wa.sli 

Replacement  Depot.  Fort  Meade,  Md.:  "Will 
n:iy  .i:f  who  witnessed  or  has  kiiowledee  of 
an  accident  to  a  Wac  while  alighting  from 
a  public-relations  Jeep  In  front  of  the  build- 
ing housing  Special  Services  and  Public  Re- 
lations, above  station,  in  May  1944,  please 
contact  Lt  Col  C.  W.  Allen,  room  450,  United 
States  Courthouse.   Chicago,  in.?" 

Baft.:*ry  F,  Fifth  Field  Artillery:  "Will  any- 
one   who  served   with  Daniel  Delly,   lyi3  to 
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1924,  please  write  John  L.  Olddings,  Service 
Officer.  American  Legion.  McLoixl,  Okla.7 
Statement  for  correction  of  record." 

One  Hundred  and  Slrty-fourth  Depot  Bri- 
gade. Camp  Punston,  Kans.,  and  Company 
B.  Twentieth  Infantry:  "Need  to  hear  from 
men  who  served  with  me  above  units  rum- 
mer of  1P18.  Claim  purposes."  John  B. 
Tinker.  731  Eighth  Street  SE  .  Washington, 
D.  C, 

Camp  Lee.  Va.:  "Will  anyone  who  served 
With  Dougla*  S.  Ellington  at  Camp  Lee  in 
194,5  please  contact  Joe  Warren,  service  offi- 
cer. American  Legion  Pest  81,  '^rhomaston, 
Ga  '" 

Patrol  Gunboat  Motorized  (PGM  17): 
'V.'iU  shipmates  of  Gerard  Richards.  MMlc, 
please  write,  particularly  MM2c  Donald  Spen- 
cer. CMM  J  jfcph  Lacey.  CMM  Noonan.  Pic 
Fore  bee,  and  Lt.  (J  g  )  Menifee?  DisabUlty 
claim  pending."  Albert  E.  Nadeau.  Depart- 
ment Service  OfRcer.  The  American  Legion, 
Ve  erans"  Administration.  Manchester.  N.  H. 

U.  S.  S.  Dane:  "Shipmates  who  remember 
eye  trouble  of  Flc  Eugene  Rnthe.  please 
write:  particuarly  need  to  hear  from  Flc 
Robert  T.  Maxwell  (ex  Pittsburg.  Kans). 
who  bought  Murine  and  treated  Rcth<»'s 
eyes."  Al  Tollefson.  Service  Officer.  Oney 
Johnson-Edward  Blessman  Po>t  No.  .^8. 
American  Leeion.  Appletnn.  Wis. 

U  S  S  Thetis.  Bay  (CVE  90):  "Urgently 
need  to  hear  from  shipmate?  who  know  of 
my  sickness  during  summer  of  1943; 
claim  Dendine.  Charles  (Chuck)  Alnsworth 
DanieL  care  of  L  Ette'.dorf.  R.  F  D  3.  Wau- 
kon,  lows. 

U  S  P  St-'Tftrt  f2'24\  :  "Need  to  locate  chief 
pharmactsts  mate  or  any  shipmates  who 
knew  me  from  June  1940  through  July  1941 
Sta'emen's  needed  for  claim  for  arm  in- 
jury" Harlan  Hr.n.«on.  1192  N.  Dale.  St. 
Paul.  Minn 

C  mpany  C.  Flfty-.<eventh  Ene1ne<»r«. 
Camp  Abbott,  Oret'.:  "Need  to  hear  from 
mp;i  this  outfit,  partlcularlv  Capt  W  J  Net- 
inpn,  Lieutennnt  Myer«  (last  snw  him  at 
Camn  Lewis ' ,  and  Private?  Harper.  Charles 
Glecklen  Also  Sixth  School  Company,  At- 
li.r.ia  Ordnance  Dopot.  and  a  Cantaln  Ben- 
nett. Fort  MrPherson  HcTppital.  who  treated 
me  "      Ivan  Van  Note    .Savbrook.  Ill 

Maj.  Howard  Kelly  Livingston:  "Infcrms- 
tion  urgently  needed  atK>ut  service  this  man 
In  World  War  1,  believed  to  have  served  in 
marines  Pioneer  in  movie  Industry,  and 
lone  in  business  at  Washington,  D  C.  and 
In  Florida;  active  legionnaire,  member  of 
Wash:nEton  posts  and  Miami  Shores  Post, 
No  67  Information  needed  to  establish 
claim  for  widow.  Write  Waldron  E.  Leonard. 
Director.  Division  of  Services  to  Veterans. 
1350  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
4   D   C. 

Camp  Pc.Hry.  Vs..  Area  O,  August  1943: 
"Will  shipmates  who  recall  incident  on  drlM 
held  when  I  sustained  back  inury  while  run- 
ning and  'hlttine  the  deck'  please  write? 
Need  statement  to  establi5h  serrlce  injury." 
Wiiliam  H.  (Red)  Williams  (CCM).  Coliins- 
ville  Road  and  Sixty-seventh  Street,  Route  2, 
East  St.  l/juis.  111. 

Four  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  AAA 
Battalion.  "Urgently  n«»ed  to  hear  from  med- 
ics during  1943.  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  er  to 
het.r  from  men  who  can  £::ve  the  names  and 
addrj-sses "  Write  Frederick  Stebblns, 
D-.irien.  Ga. 

LSM  4^0  "Will  shlprnptes  who  know  of 
serious  tall  suffered  aboard  by  Flc  Irving  G. 
Pennini  "ii  or  about  June  1945  while  off 
Guam,  please  write?  Siawment  needed  to 
estatilish  claim  '  Irving  G.  Pennlni.  143 
Pleasant  Sireet.  Rock;and,  Ma&s. 

Four  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Bombardment 
*  Squadron,  Five  Hundred  and  Second  Bon:b 
Group:  Need  to  locatu  Jesse  V.  Pimentel, 
Fish.  Ctainiupham,  and  Rolland,  or  amyone 
who  can  give  their  addresses.  Statement 
needed.  ■    James  H.  Stevenson,  Sedan,  H.  Mex. 


Ninth  Army  Hettdquarters  and  Second 
Armored  Dlvlaion:  "WUI  anyone  who  knew 
my  son,  Francis  (Prank)  K.  Derby  In  service, 
or  knew  of  him  being  hoepttaliae<i  in  Prance, 
please  write?  Urgent:  statements  needed  to 
obtain  service-connection:  vet  cow  blind  and 
unable  to  walk:  needs  VA  hospital  care  ' 
Mrs  Grace  Derby,  6  Thompson  Avenue, 
Glenns  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Troop  Ship  Herald  of  the  Morning:  "Left 
San  Prancisco  for  Manila.  June  39.  1945. 
Anyone  aboard  this  ship  who  remembers  a 
landing  barge  breaking  loose  3  days  out.  kill- 
ing Corp.  Ralph  A.  Barton,  Jr  ,  AP  (buried  ut 
sea)  and  Injuring  Corp.  David  Stark,  AF, 
please  write  David  W.  (Bill)  Stark,  1632  North 
Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Claim  pending." 

One  Thousand  Five  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fourth  Engineer  Depot  Company:  "Will  any- 
one who  was  In  this  outfit  F^JOka,  In  1945, 
please  write?  Claim  pending."  Arnold  M. 
Bunnell.  42  Allen  Street.  Rutland,  Vt. 


Glimpses  at  tJie  Techskal  DeTelopmeot 
and  Scientific  Profress  Made  by  tbe 
United  States  Air  Force 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  sorae- 
tirres  wonder  if  the  progre?v«;  cf  any 
other  single  indu.stry  in  the  la?t  50  year.s 
has  even  approximated  the  progress 
that  has  characterized  military  aviation 
during  that  period. 

It  really  causes  one  to  ponder  on  the 
fact  when  he  realizes  that  the  United 
States  Air  Force  B-36  long-range  inter- 
continental bomber  in  addition  to  all 
other  seemin.gly  incredible  characteris- 
tics has  a  wing  spread  greater  than  was 
the  length  of  the  first  flight  that  the 
Wright  brothers  made  when  their  plane 
left  the  earth  and  took  to  the  air  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  More  thought -provoking 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  bomb  sights, 
radar,  and  other  instruments  made  use 
of  by  the  Air  Force  in  their  flights 
through  the  heavens  and  their  bombii^ 
operations  are  based  upon  the  use  of 
instruments  and  mathematical  calcu- 
lations embracing  as  little  as  one  three- 
tnllionths  of  one  second. 

One  can  hardly  open  a  paper  or  mag- 
azine without  reading  of  some  new 
startling  advance,  development,  or 
achievement  that  has  been  perfected  by 
the  United  Stal/cs  Air  Force  to  further 
the  security  of  our  country  and  the  jjeace 
of  the  world. 

Just  a  few  dajrs  ago  one  of  our  Wash- 
ington papers  showed  a  half-page  pic- 
ture made  by  a  newly  developed  cam- 
era. The  picture  was  taken  over  a  golf 
course  from  a  plane  flying  9  miles  over 
the  earth — and  upon  the  finished  photo- 
graph you  could  clearly  see  with  the 
naked  eye  a  golf  ball  that  was  Ijang  on 
the  green. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  read  of  an 
even  newer  development  which  the  Air 
Force  recently  announced  wa»s  now  be- 
ing used  in  Korea.    It  is  designated  by 


the  coined  word  "shoran."  a  contraction 
of  short  range  air  navigation,  which  is 
totally  unlike  the  rad&r  bombaight 
which  has  to  see  its  target  by  means  of 
radar  waves.  With  the  use  of  shoran 
Air  Force  bombardiers  can  put  their 
bombs  on  the  target  that  has  not  been 
seen  at  all  because  all  they  need  to  do 
is  to  locate  the  sight,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  accurate  map  upon 
which  the  target  is  marked.  The  proc- 
ess involves  the  ase  of  mathematical 
formula  which  involve  triangulation 
and  ultrahigh  frequency  waves,  and  two 
accurately  located  ground  stations  be- 
hind our  own  lines.  This  new  system  is 
accurate  enough  to  locate  the  position  ol 
a  plane  on  tlie  map  within  50  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  comes  still  another 
announcement  of  another  new  develop- 
ment by  the  Air  Force.  It  t^lls  of  our 
jets,  traveling  at  supersonic  speeds,  now 
being  refueled  in  the  air  from  tanker 
planes,  the  complete  refueling  opera- 
tions t)eing  accomplished  in  but  2*2 
minutes  of  elapsed  time. 

ThLs  new  item  is  of  such  moment,  so 
thought -provoking  and  indicative  of  the 
never-endini?  researches  that  are  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Air  Force,  that  I 
am  asking  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude this  feature  article  entitled  "New 
United  States  Jets  Refuel  in  Plight  in 
2'-  Minutes  Prom  Tanker  Plane." 

Thp  article,  written  by  Ansel  E.  Tal- 
bort,  featured  writer  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  reads  as  follows: 

New  Unttei)  States  Jets  Kxrxm.  in  Fi-ight 
XM  2'^   Minxmn  Fkom  Tank  Plame 

(By  Anpei  T.  T'ilbertt 

Th?  Air  Fcrce  announced  yesterday  that  jet 
f:Erh;ers  equipped  for  mid-air  refuelliia  by 
huze  flylr.s  tankers  are  already  In  pr  .•ductioii 
In  the  L'nited  Stares,  This  devel;:pnient  ^vil! 
allow  the  mover-aent  of  complete  Amerlcim 
fighter  groups  from  one  part  of  tbe  p^he  to 
an^-tlier. 

It  also  makes  It  ptisalble  few  United  States 
fighters  to  escort  bombers  much  deeper  int.; 
enemy  territory  than  they  ever  have  before 
and  to  fly  on  r-all  over  frl«mdly  troop  lorrnn- 
tlons  for  lors?  periods  c:n  ground-supp^.rt 
missions 

The  Air  Poroe's  strategic  advance  was  made 
pviblic  at  the  thirteenth  annual  mealing  of 
thr  .Aviation  Writers  Association  of  North 
America  in  the  Hotel  Oammcdore.  and  it  w« 
disclosed  further  that  the  Republic  Av;alljD 
Ccrp  .  of  Farmlngdale.  Long  Lsland,  has  l>eea 
producing  the  nrw  mid-air  reftieiing  fighter* 
secetly  "fo-  several  months." 

Air  Force  technlCid  experts  present  said 
that  a  ccmple;-?  aerial  refueling  cciild  he 
acccraplished  in  about  2V2  minutes  through 
the  medluji  cf  a  telescopic  boom  attached 
to  the  tanker  plane.  Fuel  flows  frcm  tanker 
to  fighter  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred  gul- 
Icrs  a  ii.lnuto. 

For  pilot  comfort  and  efBclency  during 
long-range  fl;;hter  missions  Into  enemy  terri- 
tory, the  new  plane  is  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic pilot  which  takes  over  the  ccr-trols  and 
files  the  fighter  on  any  course  selected.  Auto- 
matic pilots  previously  have  been  comm-u 
only  on  larj^e  bombers  and  transport/;. 

In  a  luncheon  address  to  the  400  avlaticn 
writers  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Cnnada  as  well  as  Europe  and  Latin 
America  attending  the  meeting.  R:y  T  Hxii- 
ley,  president  of  the  Curtlss-Wrisht  Corp.. 
said  that  the  world  was  in  a  se.mlstate  cf 
war  vhJch  mteht  be  Influenced  nne  way  or 
the  other  by  the  current  Jet-engme  building 
race. 
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It  would  be  foothardr  not  to  aavume  that 
Ruata  has  mMte  grMit  Imprc  remects  on  tiM 
BrttlBb-dMltiMd  !*•&«  engines  or  5.000 
pound!  ol  powtr  thrust  wlilch  they  pva- 
chaaed  in  Britain  aXtar  WaMd  War  n.  Mr. 
Hurley  aald.  The  beat  Air  Form  technical 
opinion  available  on  an  unofficial  baaia  la 
that  the  engine  in  the  RuaslSD  MIO-1'^  fight- 
ers operating  over  Korea  has  a  power  thrust 
raring  of  between  8.000  and  7,000  pounds — 
nearly  30  percent  more  thar.  the  engine  In 
the  An>erican  Air  Force  F-M  Sabre  Jet 

Mr  Hurley  dlacloaed  that  trie  Sapphire  en- 
gine now  being  developed  fcr  maaa  produc- 
tion by  Curtlaa- Wright  ■alnady  la  putung 
jut  8.200  pounds"  and  is  belr  g  run  at  higher 
thrusts  Another  secre:  Jei  engine  under 
development,  he  said,  "start-s  with  the  Sap- 
phire If  vel  "  There  should  3e  no  smugness 
Rbout  An[>erlcan  technical  nuperlonly  over 
the  Russians,  however.  Mr  Harley  added,  be- 
cause "the  principles  of  Jet  engine  design 
and  production  are  well  umlerstood  behind 
the  Iron  curtain. " 

In  a  step  which  may  have  a  considerable 
future  influence  on  commercial  air  transpor- 
tation In  the  United  States,  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Senrlce  dlacloied  to  the  writers  Ita 
immediate  Intention  to  equip  21  huge  C-97 
transpcjrts  with  seats  facing  the  rear  of  the 
plane's  interior  Instead  of  its  front. 

The  MATS  switch  la  the  culmination  of  5 
years  of  study  and  development,  according 
to  Air  Force  and  Navy  officers  attached  to  the 
transport  service.  The  research  disclosed 
that  with  conventional  forward-type  seating 
In  which  a  pasacnger's  body  is  kept  In  place 
In  the  event  of  an  accident  o~ly  by  a  safety 
belt,  a  large  percentage  of  deaths  occurred 
through  sudden  )acUinlflng.  The  conven- 
tional belts  caused  a  passenger  to  remain  tied 
Into  his  seat  but  allowed  his  head  to  strike 
solid  objects  with  terrific  force  during  acci- 
dents. 

In  rearward-facing  seating  the  extra  sup- 
port givei:  by  the  back  of  the  seat  makes  It 
possible  for  the  entire  back.  neck.  head,  and 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs  to  absorb  crash 
deceleration  without  injury. 


Rt  Rev.  Mkkael  J.  Scaalaa 
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Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowlxuE  article  from  the  Boston 
Pilot.  Boston.  Mass..  June  30.  1951 : 

MOMStOHOa     SCAHLAH      HONOSZO     CM     OOLOKN 

JxmajM  or  Obolvation 

(Tbe  following  la  the  complete  text  of  a 
discourse  delivered  by  Archbishop  Gushing 
at  the  JubUee  Maae  of  Rt.  Rev  Michael  J. 
Hcanlan:  of  St.  Rose  Church.  Chelsea,  on 
June  34. ) 

This  la  the  ■eaaoD  of  confirmation,  com- 
mencements, graduations  and  ordination.  It 
Is,  therefore,  the  seaeon  of  the  young,  of  be- 
ginnings and  of  promise. 

And  yet  It  la  appropriate  that  we  gather 
In  this  saoM  eeason  to  celebrate  the  golden 
JubUee  of  a  grvat  priest  who.  though  still 
young  In  qitrlt,  can  lay  claim  to  many  and 
goMen  year*  of  Mrrlce  at  Ood't  altar. 

It  Is  evar  sprtBgUme  In  the  sanctiuury  and 
the  altar  Is  a  foot  ot  perpetual  youth.  The 
prayer  at  ttM  prieet  at  his  morning  liass 
Hsglni  witll  worts  tttU  <a  meaning:  I  shall 
■»  UBto  tiM  altar  of  God.  to  Ood  who  glveth 
iof  to  my  9*o«th.    Thla  was  the  {vayer  of 

on  the  oay  of  his 


first  Ma...8,  50  years  ago  In  R-mif  It  ^a^ 
b<  n  the  pra>er  at  the  bekimnlns  if  hus 
every  Mass  since.     It  la  sill!  his  praver 

To  O'Kl  who  glveth  Joy  tn  my  y  m'b  N  le 
that  the  liturgy,  in  the  mse  nf  the  priest. 
never  changes  that  word  Yju  miiJht  trar.Vc 
that  at  his  first  M.vss  a  \ruv.i  pr'.es'  a  ,  il-l 
say:  To  G<xl  whi>  ijlveth  Juy  to  mv  y-Mth, 
that  on  his  .si.vtT  ;ub:Iee  pertiaps.  '.^e  iT.:^;(ii 
say  To  G^Hi  who  eiveth  J'^.v  '.■.•  !ny  :-n.^t',:rlty; 
and  that  on  his  gnlden  y.ri.^e  he  might 
at  last  offer  hU  praver  To  G' d  who  gtveth 
Joy  to  the  beginnings    'f  mv  t;i(l  Hje 

But  no'  It  IS  I. ever  th.it  w;iv  The  praver 
Is  always  as  it  w.is  the  first  day  rh-.*  tbe 
young  priest  beasn  hi.*  M.iss  The  s.cir'ii.-irv 
Is  forever  the  piace  .if  spr;r.K't;m<»,  "l.e  .ilt.ir  ;s 
a  foi.t  of  perpetudi.  spiritual  yuih 

THE    THINGS    OF    GOD 

Mi>nsi»Tior  Scanlan  erigT  a;. (J  a'crt  in  the 
lo'. mg  service  of  all  the  cuu.'ies  viiiich  have 
warmed  his  hea.^t  durU-;i<  a  full  ha.f-century, 
IS  a  prc^if  v>f  these  c  Miter. riivis  I  have  known 
and  ad.mirfKl  hira  from  the  first  days  of  my 
own  priesthf>3d.  Th.it  was  about  three  dec- 
ades .Hco  and  monsignur  was  already  a  ma- 
ture d'stingiiished  leader  of  the  church  In 
Boston  During  the  years  that  I  have  been 
In  the  prlestho<xi.  I  have  marveled  at  the 
n.anner  in  which  m.insitrnnr  acquired  In- 
creased years  without  any  liss  of  youthful 
vigor  m  thought  and  expression,  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  the  thins.*  that  are  of  God. 

Mcnsignor  Scanian  is  hinisfl:  a  man  of 
'ew  and  well-chosen  wTd-  His  judgmetits 
and  opinions  are  Invariably  expressed  m  dis- 
ciplined language,  reserved  disniSod,  though 
at  all  times  genial,  he  thinks  twice  before 
he  speaks  once — and  when  finally  he  speaks. 
what  he  has  tc  say  commands  respect  both 
for  Its  content  and  for  its  sobrietv.  Its  sin- 
cerity and  its  clarity. 

It  *ould  be  an  ofTense  to  such  a  m.<r.  if 
we  were  to  embarrass  him  by  la\isu  er!u.-ive 
words  of  praise.  It  would  be  in.c^'nsi.s'ent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  as  ail  here 
present  know  that  life  to  have  been  lived 
Our  efforts  at  rhetoric  would  be  rebuked  by 
the  discretion,  m^oderatlon,  ar.d  pries' !v 
simplicity  of  the  humble,  able  priest  whom 
we  meeet  today  to  honor. 

A     SYMBOL 

However,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  the 
point  of  unpardonable — it  w  luid  be  resen'ed 
by  the  many  thousands  who  revere  Mi  n- 
slgnor  Scanlan  so  greatly — if  out  of  deference 
to  his  personal  preferences  we  failed  to  p.iy 
public  tribute  to  what  he  is.  to  what  he 
has  done,  and  to  ail  the  things  af  which  he 
ts  the  symbol. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  any  present  who  do 
not  know  the  great  milestones  In  the  priestly 
career  of  Monslgnor  Scanlan,  A  Bostonian 
by  birth,  the  personification  of  all  that  Is 
t)est  In  the  metropolitan  Boston  traditKni. 
Monslgnor  Scanlan  has  received  degrees  in 
course  of  honorary  distinction  from  Bo.^ton 
College,  Georgetown  University,  and  the 
Gregorian  University  In  Rome,  the  Eternal 
City  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest  h> id 
in  1901. 

PKtMANEJTT     QCALrTIES 

In  the  early  years  of  his  priesthood  he 
served  in  the  Cathedral  parish  It  was  there 
that  the  permanent  qualities  of  his  ch.ir- 
acter  and  the  talents  of  his  personality  first 
manifested  themselves.  Scholarly,  refined, 
an  Intellectual  aristocrat,  young  Father 
Scanlan  became  Intimately  Identified  with 
miisical,  literary,  and  cultural  programs  of 
every  sacred  and  otherwise  worthy  kind. 
Those  were  the  days  of  Pope  Pius  X.  of  re- 
form in  church  music  and  ecclesiastical 
studies.  They  were  days  of  far-reaching, 
even  reTolutlonary.  changes  In  the  world  of 
philosophy  and  art.  In  studies  of  every  kind. 
Father  Bcanlan's  active,  robust  mind  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  trends  of  the  hour — 
and  out  of  the  controversies  which  were  des- 
tined to  upeet  less  stable,  less  spiritual  per- 


s.nali'ies.  he  came  forth  with  enriched  Wls- 
dnm.  f-nl.ireed   vL-sion,   cunflrmed   faith. 

Such  Is  the  Intellectual  aristocrat — and 
such,  from  his  earliest  days  in  the  priest- 
hood, hi  ( < m'l^nifjorarie.s  and  we  of  the 
eeneratlo.'i  yi;u!ver  t.han  tie,  acknowlecired 
Father  Scanlan  t     be 

But  this  Culturi--d  priest  dwelt  In  no  i'ory 
tower  His  taste  and  his  njiiive  abil  ties 
lifted  him  above  the  general  ruf.  if  hi:s  (on- 
tem^rarles,  bu*  he  himself  remained  c">m- 
pletely  at  home  with  people  of  ordinary  priv- 
ileges. Indeed  with  the  underpilvlleged  \Pd 
so  at  one  and  the  same  tim.e  that  Fa  her 
Scanlan  acq-;:rrfi  distinction  for  his  per- 
sonal talents,  he  .ramed  a  reputation  for  ex- 
traordinary ability  ar  r;  7f'a!  m  his  ntliMal 
duties  as  a  ctira^e  n  'ho  cntnedral  parish 
and  later  as  a  pr:est-w  rKer  in  the  Catr'Ilc 
Charitable  Biireai 

GaE.Mt.ST    RfNOWN 

It  was  through  his  identity  with  this  Utter 
department  of  di  x'esan  activity  that  Fa  her 
Scanl.Hn  acqulreU  his  greatest  renown  For 
more  than  10  years  he  >;  ive  him.seif  unceas- 
ingly and  unselfishly  to  the  work  of  the 
charitable  bureau.  They  were  the  l>usy 
years  during  which  the  bureau  made  hist  jric 
advances 

Charitable  bureaus  have  since  bee  :me 
more  scientific,  perhaps  too  teohnicai  as 
social  service  and  social  .science  have  be- 
come, and  more  oraaiuzed,  more  and  mir  •  in- 
volved. In  the  period  of  which  we  S{)e  ik  a 
diocesan  charitabit  bureau  still  refle  ned 
the  personality  of  the  finest  in  charge  if  it 
more  than  Is  possible  in  our  own  hyjtr- 
organized  days.  Organization  now  dom.ii  .ites 
personality;  In  ih  -se  days  personality  c  -uld 
still  dominate  organization. 

Indeed,  institutions  then  were.  In  the  old 
phrase,  the  len^rthened  shadows  of  the  >er- 
sons  who  founded  i,>r  directed  them.  \nd 
so  it  was  providential  that  the  charit  ible 
work  of  this  dl'jcese  was  so  long  under  the 
direction  of  a  mar.  who  blended  within  h.m- 
seif  austere  priestly  standards  and  a  br  >ad. 
humane  spirit — the  standards  anc"  spin .  of 
Christ  Hlmr,elf. 

Such  a  man  was  Father  Scanlan:  an  In- 
tellectual .iristovrat.  a  spiritual  man  of  the 
people. 

The  city  of  Chelsea,  and  St.  Rose  parish 
In  particular,  has  had  good  cause  for  all  lost 
30  years  to  biess  the  day  that  Father  Mlcaael 
Scanlan  first  came  here  as  pastor.  He  was 
appointed  to  St  Rose.  June  19.  1922,  In  the 
capacity  in  which  he  has  served  ever  s,  nee. 
World -jiiaking  events  have  found  their  way 
ii:  and  'nil  of  history  since  that  time.  In 
1922  fa.scism  was  on  the  march  In  I  aly: 
since  then  it  has  had  its  day.  crumbled  and 
di.sappe.ired.  In  1922  communism  was  still 
:ciri;e:y  an  idea  in  the  heads  of  a  few  rev  Dlu- 
tionaiies.  since  then  it  has  achieved  a  t  Tri- 
fylng  growth,  subjected  to  Its  sway  wiole 
areas  of  tlie  globe  and  begun  to  mani:est. 
there  are  grounds  to  hope,  the  evidences  of 
the  lines  which  its  inevitable  disintegration 
will  follow.  In  1922  our  own  Nation  pre- 
sented a  very  different  aspect  from  .hat 
which  It  has  as  a  result  of  the  great  cha.iges 
experienced  m  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen  ury 
and  tnt.i;e  The  boom  days  of  the  rild- 
twenties.  the  dev.astatlng  depression,  the  so- 
called  New  Deal,  the  beginnings  of  the  vel- 
fare  state,  the  upheavals  of  World  Wai  II. 
the  rise  ,\'  the  new  tnternationalLsm.  and  the 
menace  cf  world  war  III. 

sHirriNc  3A^ros 

The   builders   on   a  world  scale   who  lave 
louTied    large   In   human   history   since     922 
have   built   on  shifting  sands;    their  leaiier- 
ship.  usually  dramatic  and  frequently  Iril-. 
liant.  has  been  largely  wasted,  not  to  say  ioet. 

But  here  In  Chelsea  there  has  been  sllve 
and  at  work  a  spiritual  leader  whaje  accom- 
plishments, patient,  painstaking,  caref  illy 
onceivf'd  and  firmly  brought  to  fulflUm  int. 
iu-e  destined  to  abide.     Monslgnor  Scaniiin's 
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schleTemeots  here  tn  Chelsea  have  been,  as 
those  of  the  good  priest  should  always  tie. 
es8«ntlally  and  predominantly  sptritual. 

But  he  has  not  failed  to  take  his  place. 
again  as  the  good  priest  should,  in  the  gen- 
eral life  of  the  clTtl  community.  On  the 
level  of  the  arts  and  literature.  Monslgnor 
Scanlan  has  followed  up  the  first  love  of  his 
early  priestly  life  by  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustee*  of  the  Chelsea  Public 
Library  and  by  lecturing  at  every  oppor- 
tunity on  music,  travel,  and  the  humanities 
both  under  library  and  other  axisplces.  On 
the  level  of  community  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  the  great  responsi- 
bility to  which  he  tjecame  dedicated  so  early 
in  his  priesthood,  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged In  civic  projects  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  erf  Chelsea. 
He  hail  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chelsea  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
during  the  recent  war  he  served  as  chairman 
of  -.he  rationing  board;  he  took  his  txuTi  as 
chairman  of  the  Bed  Croes  drive  In  this  city. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  any  ungenerous  or 
so  partisan  that  they  would  deny  Monslgnor 
Michael  Scanlan  the  richly  merited  title: 
First  citizen  of  this  community. 

HONORXD    SON 

Meanwhile,  his  church  has  claimed  and 
received  the  fuU  measure  of  his  apostolic 
service  The  pariah,  the  pariah  school,  the 
parish  programs  of  every  kind  have  been  the 
objects  of  his  constant,  consecrated  solici- 
tude. The  diocese  has  been  the  beneficiary 
of  his  shrewd  counsel,  tactful  direction  and 
practical  wisdom  in  his  capacity  as  a  dio- 
cesan consultor.  The  Universal  Church  has 
aggregated  hinr*  to  the  ranks  of  Its  particu- 
larly honored  sons  as  a  domestic  prelate  of 
the  Holy  Father. 

And  thtis  he  stands  today  the  fully  de- 
veloped, well-balanced,  many-aided  person- 
ality the  outlines  of  whose  Image  were  already 
clear  In  the  first  days  of  his  priesthood  a 
half -century  ago. 

Blessed  the  man  who  Is  able  to  hold  un- 
swervingly to  his  good  course  during  a  voyage 
so  stormy,  so  perilous  as  that  of  a  priestly 
life  lived  in  the  years  which  Monslgnor  Scan- 
lan has  seen  since  his  first  maoB.  to  his 
golden  Jubilee  Kn viable  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  retain  the  youthftil  qualities 
which  were  his  in  the  springtime  of  his 
priesthood,  to  retain  them  unchanged  and 
undiminished  even  down  to  this  latter  season 
of  his  life  as  a  revered  prelate. 

Such  a  man.  blessed  by  God  and  rightly 
envied  by  his  brothra  priests,  enjoys  scmie 
adiimbratlon  of  the  qualities  of  God  Himself 
and  of  God's  Divine  Son.  With  God  as  it  was 
In  the  beginning,  it  Is  now  and  ever  shaU 
be — for  God  Is  unchanging  in  His  perfections. 
Of  Christ  the  apostle  said:  He  is  yeeterday, 
today,  forever  the  same — for  Christ  in  His 
person  Is  Elmself  divine. 

So.  too,  the  man  of  God,  the  trae  priest 
erf  Christ,  like  Monslgnor  Scanlan.  reflects 
some  of  this  same  stabUity.  the  unchanging 
character  of  a  man  whose  purpose  is  fixed 
and  constant;  whose  ideals  are  clear  and  un- 
compromising; whose  priesthood  la  ss  closely 
Identified  to  that  of  Christ  Himself  as  God 
or  man  can  make  it. 

Blessed,  enviable,  we  have  said.  Is  such  a 
priest.  But  blessed,  too.  Is  the  church  which 
can  claim  him  at  once  as  a  son  and  as  a 
father  tn  Christ.  Knvlatrie  Is  the  community 
which  includes  him  as  its  cltlaen  and  its 
teacher  in  the  Lord. 

In  the  name  of  both,  the  church  you  have 
served  so  competently,  the  community  you 
have  graced  so  aealously.  I  beg  God's  blesshig, 
dear  Monslgnor  Scanlan.  on  your  life  of 
achievement;  on  the  years  ot  work  still  be- 
fore you:  on  all  that  you  ere.  all  that  you  do. 
and  all  the  good  things,  old  and  new,  of 
which  you  are  the  UtIi^  symbol. 

May  the  Lcard  bless  you  and  keep  youl 
Miiy  He  turn  Ks  countenance  to  you  snd 
give  you  peace.    The  Lord  bless  you! 


Saiuj  iacremte  for  PMtal  Enptofces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


or  MASBacBoarm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  29,  1951 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intend  to 
support  legislation  introduced  by  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Georgs  P. 
MiixM.  of  Cali/omia,  H.  R.  244,  which 
would  provide  much  needed  salary  in- 
creases for  postal  employees.  Basically, 
the  bill  would  do  three  things:  First, 
eliminate  the  six  lower  clerk  carrier 
grades:  second,  provide  advanc: -lent  in 
grades  for  employees  below  the  top  auto- 
matic grade;  and  third,  provide  a  17- 
percent  increase  in  salary  for  all  postal 
employees. 

The  present  salary  grades  for  post 
office  clerks  and  city  letter  carriers  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  July  6,  1945 
range  from  $2,670  per  annum  at  grade  1 
to  $3,670  per  annum  in  grade  11.  with 
three  additional  longevity  grades  pro- 
vided for  after  13.  18,  and  25  years  for 
meritorious  service.  At  the  present 
time,  It  takes  9  years  for  an  employee 
to  progress  from  grade  1  to  11,  a  longer 
period  of  apprenticeship  than  that  pro- 
vided in  any  other  trade  or  profession  to 
my  knowledge.  The  intent  of  H.  R.  244 
is  to  restore  the  grade  system  thi^t  was 
in  existence  prior  to  the  act  of  July  6. 
1945.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
the  entrance  salary  would  become  $3,270 
per  annimi  and  clerks  in  grades  below 
the  highest  automatic  grade,  appointed 
subsequent  to  Jtily  1,  1945.  would  be 
advanced  in  grade  equal  to  ttie  number 
of  grades  eliminated. 

The  bill  would  further  provide  for  an 
increase  of  17  percent  in  postal  salaries. 
By  and  large  postal  salaries  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
Uvlng.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
there  was  no  increase  in  postal  salaries 
from  1925  to  1945.  despite  the  fact  that  a 
sharp  rise  tn  Uving  costs  occtirred  com- 
mencing in  1939.  Relatively  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  post  World  War  n 
I)eriod  during  which  increases  provided 
by  the  Congress  failed  to  keep  up  with 
the  actual  increase  in  living  ct^ts.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  conflict 
postal  employees  have  not  received  in- 
creases in  salary  and  for  that  reason  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  just  to  base  the  pres- 
ent need  solely  on  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  that  have  occurred  since  Jan- 
uary of  1950.  Postal  wages  were  sub- 
standard then  and  any  increase  to  be 
granted  should  take  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration. 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board  has  es- 
tablished a  formula  imder  which  wages 
of  employees  in  private  indiistry  may  be 
Increased.  That  formula  permits  m- 
creases  of  10  percent  without  prior  ap- 
proval ol  the  Board  where  n-o  Increases 
have  been  granted  subsequent  to  Jan- 
uary 15,  1960.  This  does  not  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  increase  that 
may  be  approved  but  merely  estabUsbes 
a  rule  of  action  that  does  not  require 
Staldlixation  Board  approval.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Board  has  in  many  re- 
cent incidents  granted  increases  consid- 


eraMy  in  excess  of  tbe  lO-pereeot  for- 
mula and  I  refer  particuiariy  to  thoee 
cases  involving  packii^-bouse  workers, 
shipyard  employees,  operating  employees 
of  the  railroads  and  others.  The  premise 
under  which  these  increases  in  excess  of 
10  percent  were  granted  was  that  due  to 
overly  long  periods  of  negoUaUoa.  con- 
tractural  relationships,  and  so  forth, 
needed  adjustments  had  not  been  made 
prior  to  January  15,  1950.  It  seems  to 
me  the  same  rule  holds  true  in  the  case 
of  postal  and  Federal  employees  gen- 
erally and  for  that  reason  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  justification  for  hold- 
ing increases  for  these  employees  within 
a  10 -percent  formula. 

Both  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral have  told  this  committee  that  in- 
creases of  20  percent  or  higher  wotild  be 
necessary  if  the  wages  of  postal  and  Fed- 
eral employees  were  to  be  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  cost  of  living.  Under 
such  circtmistances.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  take  the  indicated 
action  at  the  ea^est  possible  date  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  bUl  H.  R.  144  Is  best 
designed  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
insofar  as  postal  employees  are  con- 
cerned. 


Address  by  Hob.  WiDiaiB  J.  Grcem  Jr. 
of  PeaasytTaaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF   paWlfSTLVAWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPBfflBKHTATTVre 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  OBEKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  talk  I  made 
at  an  organization  meeting  of  the  Her- 
bert J.  McOlinchey  for  city  council. 
Ninth  DistricL,  campaign  axnmittee. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Monday  evening.  July 

2,  1951:  ^    ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  la  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
at  this  crowded  campaign  meeting  tc  say  a 
few  words  in  behalf  of  my  very  good  friend 
and  former  colleague.  Herbert  McOUncbey. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  your  candidate 
for  city  cotmcU,  Herbert  McOlinchey.  has 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven  ty- 
ninth  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  had  one  of  the  finest  records  In  that 
Congress.  There  was  never  too  much  for 
him  to  do  for  his  constituents  and  frlen<lB. 
To  give  you  one  example:  When  I  was  nm- 
nlng  for  Congrees  tn  1946,  the  same  year 
my  friend.  Herb,  was  running,  I  was  in  the 
Army  and  could  not  take  an  active  part  tn 
the  campaign  on  my  own  behalf.  My 
frtend.  Herb,  at  that  time,  not  only  ran  his 
own  campaign  tn  his  own  Sixth  Diatrtct, 
but  told  me  not  to  worry,  that  he  would 
see  that  my  district,  the  Fifth,  was  well 
organised,  and  be  assured  me  that  he  would 
take  care  of  any  sertoia  matters  that  would 
come  up  during  that  campaign. 

My  reoscm  for  pointing  this  out  is  that 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  Mem- 
ben,  agh^ing  far  the  interests  of  veterans 
and'  tiietr  faalllcs.  and  he  alao  had  tbe 
lionor  <3t  aponsorlng  constructive  vetesaus' 
teglalatloD  fiom  which  the  same  veterans 
we  now  b«"W«"g  He  haa  had  one  of  the 
finest  records  for  voting  in  favar  of  every 
measure  that  was  of  beneht  to  the  working 
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paopU  aad  an«U  Auslnan.  In  addtUon.  be 
bad  Um  boaor  of  beinf  th«  delegate  to  the 
Peace  Oonferenee  representing  the  Amerlcftn 
Chrtstlan  PmieeUne  Committee.  He  aUo 
naade  a  trip  through  Bxirope.  and  not  at 
OoTernment  expense.  repreeenUng  Amwican 
Relief.  Inc..  to  eee  that  the  clothing  and 
food  that  waa  beln-  aent  from  America  to 
the  Kurapean  oountrtea  was  placed  In  the 
proper  hands  for  distribution  to  the  reU- 
tivee  for  wham  they  *«re  intended.  Alter 
hta  return  from  Europe,  he  was  responsible 
for  getting  lon«r  poetage  rales  for  the  gift 
pacltagee. 

My  reason  for  citing  these  matters  to  you 
U  that  I  feel  that  It  U  vitally  important 
for  you  and  the  peofde  of  the  ninth  coiu- 
cUraanie  district  to  elect  Herbert  McOllnchey 
to  council,  because  I  am  sure  he  will  make 
one  of  the  outstSLndlng  councUmen  In  the 
city  of  PhJladelphls.  He  U  the  only  candl- 
^te  for  ^h**  district  nomination  on  either 
Democratic  or  Republican  tickets  who  fought 
res-  the  newly  established  dty  charter. 

Therefore.  I  e*nnot  urge  you  too  strongly 
to  go  out  and  eanvass  your  dlvlsloDs  and. 
in  addition,  eoctact  yotir  friends  and  rela- 
tives In  all  the  forty-second,  forty-ninth. 
•nd  flftlstb  wards,  and  have  them  go  out 
tJoA  vol*  for  my  good  friend  and  dose  as- 
sociate. BsrlMrt  McOllnchey.  on  primary 
election  d»y.  Tuesday.  July  34. 
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"These  factors,  coupled  with  our  mild. 
healthful  climate,  ample  raw  materials,  ade- 
quate water  supply,  aad  urexcelled  tran.sp<>r- 
tatlon  facilities,  have  crested  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  business  opp<irtunity  secnnd 
to  none  In  the  nation."  the  director  added. 

■Our  State  Is  Indebted  to  the  managers  of 
our  business  enterprises,  and  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  workers.  The  chief  capital  ■  f 
South  Carolina  Is  not  the  money  in  tne 
banks,  but  the  quality  of  our  people,  wi.seiy 
directed  by  our  business  leaders  It  is  quite 
true  that  our  les^l-ilators  have  grasped  ti.e 
opportunity  to  become  constructive  most  ■; 
the  lime  and  in  most  cases.  I  ihmlc  S-iu*h 
Carolina  invites  bxislness  today,  hundrrd.s  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  here  m 
recent  years;  our  people  are  sound.  h.irdy 
Americans,  almost  free  from  the  frenzv  oi 
some  wild  theories  which  build  nothing  bu: 
fancies.  Strong  common  sense  is  pi«rt  ,ii.d 
parcel  of  South  Carolina  workers,  as  well  ;us 
loyalty  to  the  enterprises  they  serve  It  is 
a  tribute  to  manakj-'ment  that  such  loy- 
alty Is  deserved,  and  that  all  really  work 
together." 


SMlh  CaraliM  Basnets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  soxnrs  casolima 
ni  THB  BOCm  09  RKPRBBBNTATIVSS 

Jfonday,  Jviy  9.  1951 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speftker.  I  take  this 
c^iportuntty  to  mvite  the  attention  o{  the 
peoide  of  the  world  to  the  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of 
Sooth  Carohiia.  I  am  very  proud  of 
Sooth  Clftroiina  and  her  record  of 
utbieftateat  in  budness  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  world.  Immediately  following 
to  a  detailed  aceount  from  CXnnment  on 
Men  and  Thlnss  by  Spectator.  July  1951: 
Oasamn  oiv  Mbk  aits  Tbui«s 

ioiHh  Cfcr>tf"^  hss  the  beat-managed  busl- 
BfSH  iBSttSntlaaa  in  aU  this  Nation,  acoord- 
tag  to  a  rspoit  by  Dun  a  Bradstreet. 

Mr.  CbHlss  M.  Ptowdsn.  director  at  the 
atats  board  of  plaaaing.  research,  and  de- 
wliHiiiisiit.  eltsa  tbs  report  in  a  recent  state- 
nant.    I  qooto  Mr.  Plowden: 

•-Tbs  HifTsy.  appearing  In  the  June  iMue 
of  Dub's  Mnsw.  showed  that  South  Caro- 
lina had  tte  ■msIWisr  percentage  of  business 
fauuns  ot  any  dtats  in  the  United  States  in 
IMO.  Tte  South  CaroUna  rata  of  business 
failure  waa  lOimd  to  ba  only  4.7  per  10.000 
Ilatsd  anSsrprtaas.  compared  with  a  national 
ae«n«a  of  at.a. 

•*Oar  Btasa  not  only  lad  the  Nation  ia  par- 
iieiifi^s  o(  MoeassfuUy  operated  businesses 
tmt  tt  ak»  was  far  ahead  of  the  aeeraca  for 
tbs  olhsr  Sootbam  States. "  Mr.  Plowdaa  said. 

Be  iinhitm  oat  that  the  flaanelal  ntafa- 

•*■  giuiiej  ihowad  an  avsraca  of  19.«  busi- 

ifatlaNa  for  ttao  other  14  Sootliam  Matea. 

wna  tba  4.7  rata  for  South 

tn  buHnasB  soeesss  last 

to  tba  abUl^  ot  oar  ansr- 

paopla.  and  to  oar  aoand 

X  tbe  latter  bsinc  an 

for  wbleb  oar  Ckie- 

oC- 


Tlie  Gteat  Duicer  of  tlie  Moment  It  the 
Actuality  of  tbe  Let-Down  on  tbe  Home 
Froat  and  tbe  Timidity  of  Congressmen 
Wbo  Oaf  bt  To  Stand  Against  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF   IHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.   FORAND.     Mr     Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Friday 
July  6,  1951: 

Lrr  Tiau  Stand  and  Be  Cocnted 

The  great  danger  of  the  moment  t.*:  less 
the  possibility  of  a  breakdown  In  the  forth- 
coming Kaesong  inice  talks  than  the  actu- 
ality of  a  let-down  on  the  home  front  and  the 
timidity  of  Congressmen  who  ought  to  stand 
against  It.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  therefore. 
that  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Republi- 
can Industrialist  (whose  patriotic  service 
proclaims  thut  national  security  Isnows  n  > 
party)  both  have  sensed  this  danger  and 
have  warned  against  It  on  the  same  day. 

Said  President  Truman  in  his  Independ- 
ence Day  speech  broadcast  to  the  Nation 

"We  must  remember  that  Korea  Is  only 
part  of  a  wider  conflict.  •  •  •  We  face 
a  long  period  of  world  tension  and  great 
international  danger.  We  have  the  hard 
taak  of  Increasing  production  and  controlling 
inflation  In  order  to  support  the  strong; 
Armed  Forces  we  must  have  for  years  to 
come.  •  •  •  There  are  people  who  say 
our  democratic  form  of  government  cannot 
do  these  things.  •  •  •  I  thlnlt  these 
prophets  of  doom  are  wrong  •  •  •  But 
we  are  going  through  a  period  that  will  test 
to  the  utmost  our  self-control,  our  patriot - 
lam.  and  our  faith  In  our  institutions  "• 

Said  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization 
Charles  B-  Wilson  In  the  second  quarterly 
report  of  his  stewardship: 

"Factors  which  make  for  new  inflationary 
prsssures  are  clearly  present.  *  *  *  If 
we  permit  the  present  lull  to  lure  us  Into 
waakening  our  system  of  controls  and  de- 
laying other  measures  to  counter  Inflation, 
we  run  tbe  risk  of  paying  a  severe  penalty 
In  the  months  to  come.  •  •  •  The  pro- 
gram must  go  forward  whatever  happens  ni 


Korea.      •      •      •     We  dare   not   slaclten    the 

pace  of  defense  mobilization  until  the 
!iTren.?'h  of  the  free  world  Is  sufflcier  t  to 
meet  .my  attacic  ' 

What  makes  the  present  moment  so  esiecl- 
allv  clanvrerous'  First  of  all  because  K jrea. 
much  A.o  the  world  ha.s  shrunk,  is  a  Ions  way 
off  ir  the  actual  nghting  there  should  stop, 
the  mere  threat  of  mure  aggression  In  Iran. 
1!!  Yui.")t.iavia.  Ill  Indochina  may  seem  niore 
di.s'ar'.f  i^ni; 

Secondly,  becau.se  the  cease-fire  prospect 
hivs  come  upon  a  situation  in  which  th.'  tui: 
pres-sure  of  defense  inflation  has  yet  o  be 
•pif  iind  in  whit  h  the  vt-ry  measures  no^.-  un- 
der j'la -K  h.ive  checked  somewhat  the  frac- 
tion of  inflation  already  under  way.  Pro- 
duction, which  has  been  able  to  take  a  10 
p»>rren:  diversion  to  military  in  its  stride. 
w.  11  na-.  f  a  harder  Job  when  that  diversion 
r>  .1.  :..*^  JO  percent' next  year.  That  Is.  it  will 
r>'ai  :.  2t!  percent  unless  there  are  ei.ough 
I  r.i^ens  so  naive  and  enough  Congreismen 
.'jii  irresrionslble  as  to  start  the  Nation  on  an- 
other demobilization  of  its  armed  mig  it. 

Every  man  In  the  street  may  not  grasp  all 
these  things.  But  the  man  he  sends  to  Con- 
gress has  no  e.xcuse  if  he  does  not.  Her?  is  a 
place  and  a  time  at  which  the  elected  repre- 
sentative who  works  at  the  very  focis  of 
rvfnt":  ha.s  an  obligation  to  save  some  <  if  his 
fHx!  -onstituents  from  themselves,  ev  "n  at 
thp  risk  of  pa-s.sinK  unptipularity. 

The  statesman  will  take  the  risk:  the  poli- 
tician will  try  to  slip  around  it.  Let  them 
both  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


Address  at  Meetin;  of  Tbirty-tbird  Wui 
Democratic  Execntive  Committee,  Pbil- 
adelphia,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF    PENNSTI.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr  GREEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  a 
copy  of  a  speech  made  by  myself  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Thirty-third  Ward  Dem- 
ocratic E.xecutive  Committee  at  Potter 
and  Allegheny  Avenue  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  evening  of  Thursday.  June  28: 

Mr  Chairman,  fellow  committeemen,  and 
friends  of  the  thirty-third  ward,  tonight 
we  face  a  most  important  meeting  prior  to 
the  July  24  primary  elections. 

At  'he  primary  election,  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  support  the  Democratic  ticket  headed  by 
Joseph  Sill  Clark  for  mayor,  Richardson  Dll- 
worth  for  district  attorney,  and  our  own 
State  Representative  Joseph  Scanlon  (or  the 
office  of  clerk  of  courts. 

Of  piu-ticular  interest  to  the  thirty-third 
ward  IS  the  nomination  of  a  Democratic  can- 
didate fur  district  councilman,  oar  ward  now 
being  a  part  of  the  new  seventh  councllmanic 
district,  which  also  Includes  the  thirty- 
seventh,  thirty-eighth,  and  forty-third  wards. 

I  desire  at  this  time  to  endorse  unquali- 
fiedly the  candidacy  of  former  State  Rep- 
resentative James  H.  J.  Tate  of  the  forty- 
third   ward, 

Jim  Tate  is  41  years  of  age.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  the  forty-third  ward,  and  has 
always  had  the  Interest  of  ovir  community 
at  heart.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  St.  Stephen's 
Parochial  School.  Strayer's  Business  College, 
Tucker  Institute,  and  Temple  University 
School  of  Law.  He  attended  Central  Eve- 
ning High  School,  Northeast  Evening  High 
Sch(X)l,  Lincoln  Preparatory  School,  and  St. 
Josephs  College  Institute  of  Labor  Relations. 
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He  has  always  been  aa  oustandlng  leader 
in  community  actlTlttaa.  He  is  one  of  tbe 
incorporating  founders  of  the  Patrhill  Am- 
bulance Association  and  the  thirty-sixth 
District  Police  Boys'  Club.  He  is  Past 
Grand  Kni^t  of  the  Marquette  Council 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  former  president 
and  now  lK}norary  chairman  of  the  Himting 
Park  Fourth  of  July  Association.  He  is  a 
member  of  tlie  Tioga  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation and  now  first  vice  president  of  tiie 
North  PhiladelphU  Lions  Club. 

His  leadership  In  the  Democratic  Party  is 
oustanding.  He  has  been  a  winning  Demo- 
cratic conunltteeman  for  14  years,  and  as 
I  emocratlc  leader  of  the  forty-third  ward 
for  the  past  5  years  has  always  lead  success- 
ful campaigns  dtiring  the  Tarlous  registra- 
tion and  election  drtres.  He  was  eiecutlve 
secretary  of  the  Central  DemoCTatic  City 
Conmilttee  for  4^  years,  and  has  been  its 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Organization  and 
Contest  Committees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House 
of  RepresentatlTes  for  three  terms  (1941-46) , 
his  labor  record  has  been  outstanding  In  Its 
consistency  for  supporting  labor  legislation. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  he  voted  for  labor 
64  times.  He  was  reelected  twice,  having  the 
support  and  endorsement  of  all  labor  organi- 
zations. 

His  record  in  the  1941  session  was  particu- 
larly outstanding,  because  of  his  leadership 
in  the  Important  legislation  relating  to  con- 
gressional apportionment.  In  that  session, 
he  was  assigned  aa  leader  of  the  DemoCTatic 
fight  In  the  State  house  of  rei^'esentatlves, 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Congressional  Apportionment  bolted  the 
Democratic  ranlts.  He  successfully  led  the 
Democratic  fight  to  prevent  the  election  of 
all  Congressmen  at  large,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent redlstrlcting  saved  such  important  hb- 
eral  and  labor  districts  as  our  own  Fifth 
District  and  those  represented  by  fcarmer 
Congressmen  James  McGranery  and  Michael 
J.  Bradley. 

In  the  1943  session  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Democratic  delegation  erf 
24  members,  and  played  an  Important  part 
with  our  own  State  Representative  Joseph 
Scanlon  In  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the 
vicious  antilabor  measures  that  were  pro- 
posed at  tliat  time  under  the  guise  of  patri- 
otism.   These   antilabor   measures   had   for 
their  purxxjse  the  registration  and  refrulation 
of  trade  union  bodies,  defining  the  manner 
in  which  elections  should  be  conducted,  and 
the  amounts  that  could  be  charged  for  dues 
and     assessments.     They    further    provided 
that  trade  union  organizations  were  to  pro- 
vide   the    State   department    of    labor    and 
industry  with  a  complete  list  of  their  mem- 
bership and  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  Investigate  the  trade  union  movemmt 
of  the  Conunon wealth.    These  measures  were 
identical    with    those   Introduced   in   many 
other  legislatures  through  the  Union  at  that 
time,  indicating  a  well-planned  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  forces  of  reaction  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
In  his  final  session  of  1945.  he  was  again 
selected    as    secretary    of    the    Philadelphia 
delegation  of  32  members.     This  session  was 
significant  in  that  some  gains  were  made  for 
laoor  in  the  face  of  Republican  control  of 
both  houM!  and  senate.     Among  the  impor- 
tant labor  legislation  passed,  on  which  Jtm 
Tate  voted  favorably,  were  the  increase  of 
workmen's  compensation  benefits,  partlco- 
larly  the  increase  from  $7,600  to  tlCOOO  for 
permanent  disability  and  general  Increases 
for   partial  disability:   occupational  disease 
legislation  providing  for  tbe  same  percentage 
Increase  in  beiwflts  as  in  workmen's  com- 
pensation; and  further  the  estatdlstusent  of 
partial  unemployment  ertmpensation  benefits 
for  the  first  time. 


I  will  work  for  the  candldacT  of  Jamei  H. 
J.  Tate  from  now  until  the  primary  election 
of  Tuesday.  July  24,  and.  on  that  day  will  be 
proud  to  vote  fcv  him.  I  urge  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  work  with  me  as  you  have 
in  the  pest  In  the  interest  of  my  friend, 
James  H.  J.  Tate. 


Defease  ProdndioB  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REliCAIlKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMAa 


or  icAasACBtTBcm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  liSr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following 
letter  from  William  Green,  president  ot 
the  American  Federation  of  Xjabor: 

Ajcxsican  PEDKKA-noN  OF  Lsitoa, 
Wmahiufton.  D.  C,  June  27.  19S1. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaxACK. 
Ifoiue  Oi^lce  BuUdit^, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Ma.  MoCosKACx:  The  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  on 
a  new  Defense  Production  Act  Is  tremen- 
dously disappointing  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  country.  These  committees 
failed  to  meet  the  increasing  danger  of  in- 
flation which  has  already  r«iched  a  serious 
point. 

Certainly,  we  must  permit  otffselves  to  be 
lulled  into  a  complacent  bUinlness-as-usual 
Inactivity  by  the  current — but  only  tempo- 
rary— halt  in  the  inflationary  trend.  The  de- 
fense program  is  only  now  beginning  to  make 
Itself  felt  throughout  the  economy;  it  will 
have  a  much  greater  impact  during  the 
months  ahead. 

The  question  is.  Will  Congress  meet  this 
issue  by  enacting  a  Defense  Production  Act 
which  will  provide  for  control  of  the  factors 
and  forces  which  create  infiation  with  its 
powerful  and  destmctive  effects?  What  will 
happen  to  our  Nation  if  inflation  readies 
the  point  where  it  is  beyond  governmental 
control?  If  inflation  reaches  that  stage,  our 
country  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
the  war  in  Korea,  or  in  a  war  with  Russia. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  a 
"truce  "  on  the  battlefield  In  Korea.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  you  and 
your  colleagues  that  there  can  be  no  "truce" 
in  the  battle  against  the  forces  of  inflatloa. 
In  this  battle,  Soviet  Russia  stands  on  the 
sidelines  but  she  will  be  the  real  victor  luiless 
the  Congress  is  wlllli^  to  pass  a  truly  effec- 
tive Defense  Production  Act. 

We  must  face  this  challenge  and  deal  with 
these  facts.  Congress  alone  possesses  the 
power  to  do  so.  Therefore,  the  call  of  the 
moment  Is  to  pass  a  Defense  Production  Act 
which  win  liQclude  effective  price  control, 
rent  control,  regulation  of  credit,  and  other 
provisions  designed  to  control  and  prevent 
inflation. 

In  our  opinion,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Conunlttee  Is 
extremely  Inadequate.  We  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  committee  action  because  we 
feel  It  has  made  the  fight  against  infiation 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  imposalhle.  In 
particular,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  ways  in  which  the  coounittM 
bill  needs  to  be  strengthened: 

L  Prohibition  of  price  roll-backs:  The 
cancellatUm  of  Uw  beef  price  roll-back  is 
completely  unjustified  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  even  after  the  October  1  roll-back,  beef 


prioes  win  stiU  be  at   tSS  p«eent  of  the 

parity  level. 

2.  Subsidy  program:  Blnce  purchases  of 
food  form  the  largest  single  Item  in  the  aver- 
age family's  budget,  we  are  very  wnieh  con- 
cerned that  the  eommtttee  haa  taten  no 
action  which  would  stabUlae  food  prioes. 
Only  about  one-third  of  food  purehaees  are 
now  under  any  sort  of  price-control  regula- 
tion. Tbe  American  Federatlcm  of  Labor 
urges  that  the  President  be  given  authority 
to  embark  upon  a  program  of  food  subaldieB 
to  be  applied  only  to  prevent  necessary  price 
increases  on  farm  products  which  are  below 
lOO  percent  of  parity  from  being  reflected  in 
increased  prices  at  the  grocery  store. 

3:  Wage  stablliBation:  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  proposed 
an  amendment  which  would  completely 
abandon  the  tripartite  system  of  wa«a  itta- 
bUlzatlon  and  prevent  the  Wage  StabtUaatioo 
Boaid  froea  handling  any  labor  dijq;>utea. 
Thli  amendment  would  make  it  impoaalble 
to  operate  any  program  at  wage  stablliaatlon. 
The  prraent  Board  with  equal  repreeenta- 
tion  from  hkbcr,  managenaent,  and  the  pub- 
lic hJMi  worked  effectively  and  commands  the 
suppco-t  of  all;  there  is  no  need  to  make  any 
change. 

4.  Effective  enforsement  of  price  control: 
We  urge  enactment  of  the  President's  pro- 
pooals  for  strengthening  the  enforeement  of 
price  control.  What  is  the  use  of  prig»- 
control  regulations  unless  they  am  be  ef- 
fectively enforced?  We  believe  that  by 
granting  auwhorlty  to  the  President  for  the 
Issuing  of  llcenaes  in  particular  tndustrles 
whoe  enforcement  la  dtSeoIt  is  a  well- 
oonsidered  proposal.  Neceaaary  aafecoards 
are  included  to  prevent  any  possible  abuM 
of  this  authority. 

5.  Rent  control:  While  the  committee's 
recommendations  would  streofthen  the  ex- 
isting rent-control  program  in  some  rsapeeta, 
we  lielteve  that  the  blanket  ao-psrcent  in- 
crease eontamcd  in  the  bill  la  entirely  un- 
warranted. We  support  the  Prestduit's  ortg- 
inal  proposal  on  rent  cootrol  which  wqwM 
permit  Increases  in  rents  where  there  have 
been  genuine  increases  in  landlord's  ooata. 

We  believe  that  only  with  these  sugges- 
tions can  an  effective  anti -inflation  pro- 
gram be  possible. 

Let  me  point  out  that  organised  labor  Is 
voluntarily  accepting  the  restraints  placed 
upon  it  by  the  wage-stahll  laatlon  regula- 
tians.  However,  the  futixre  of  wage  stablll- 
a«tion  Is  closely  tied  to  the  future  of  the  en- 
tire anti-inflation  program.  If  Congress  does 
not  sOengthen  the  baaie  anti-inflat^oa 
weapon,  the  Defense  Production  Act,  Ctm- 
gress  wiU.  In  effect,  be  saying  that  the  burden 
of  the  defense  program  must  fall  heaviest  on 
the  Nation's  workov. 

On  behalf  of  the  8.0004XX)  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  lAbor,  I  urge  you 
and  your  oslleagues  to  reject  this  approach 
and  vote  Instead  for  str«igthenlng  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  and  thus  for  a  genu- 
inely effective  anti-tnflatlon  program  waaer 
the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrtflce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnixsK  Qwtnt,  President. 


Toward  tkc  Secority  of  the  Free  WorM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  OSTERTAG 

or  www  Toax 

IN  THK  HOUSE  C^  BXPRBUEN'rATTVlBB 

Jfonday.  /aly  9.  1951 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    Mr.  Speaker,  nadcr 
kave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  tbe  Rn>- 

ORD.  I  include  herewith  the  text  of  an 
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addrcflB  made  by  Gov  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  before  the  American-Japan 
Society  In  Tokyo  last  week 

jpor  yotv  kind  toTiUttlon  to  addrcaa  Uila 
dlattncutatMd  ort»nla«Uon  far  frienctohlp  be- 
tween avt  countrt««.  I  w«nt  to  exprea  to 
you  my  meat  cortUal  »ppr«claUon.  It  woiild 
b*  worth  Um  entire  trip  to  Japan  Just  to 
meet  with  you  and  exchange  view*  on  our 
mutual  hope*  for  world  peac^.  security,  and 
human  Ubarty. 

It  ta  a  jreat  prtTUege  also  to  see  at  first 
band  the  extraordinary  socUl  and  economic 
pi  ogre—  made  In  your  country  in  the  nearly 
0  years  alnce  the  end  of  hostilities. 
xammxn  ts  nxw  jiiP\:N 

There  U  the  moet  widespread  Interest 
among  my  cotintrymen  in  the  progress  be- 
ing made  by  the  new  Japan  All  Americans 
have  followed  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  the 
historic  labon  of  General  MacArthur  in  his 
guidance  of  the  occupation.  They  have  the 
fullest  confld«ace  that  General  Rldgway  will 
conpleU  thoee  labors  with  great  distinction. 
With  8i  percent  of  all  the  cultivated  land 
of  Jap»n  now  owned  by  the  farmers  who  till 
tiiat  soil,  you  hare  achieved  in  6  years  what 
many  countrtsa  hare  struggled  for  centuries 
to  tartng  about.  This  la  in  sharp  contrast 
wttb  tlia  Otmununlat  version  erf  "land  re- 
form," tUMlcr  which  aU  the  land  is  selxed  tey 
tiM  mltng  diqtie  of  government  and  the 
psenents    work    the     land     as     government 

Tb*  brf'i>^"'"g  of  the  franchise  to  In- 
ctode  women  and  the  fact  that  some  90  per- 
cent of  all  eligible  voters  cast  their  ballots 
tn  tlM  recent  local  elections  U  a  dramatic 
demonatrattoa  of  the  way  in  which  the  In- 
Btltutioa  of  free  govemmpnt  has  taken  root 
in  Japan. 

■qoally  Impresalve  has  been  the  rise  of 
Teepfirwlhle  and  sober  leadership  of  your 
free-labor  tukxiB.  which  has  sticcesafutly 
met.  and  defeatad  Communist  infiltration. 
Tha  liiLisaes  tn  the  Ktucatlonal  opportunt- 
ttas  avmllalito  to  the  Japanese  people  In  your 
Brtxio^  and  unlTersitlee  Is  another  notable 

•Upi. 

■a*i>  f  iiisiwe  uu» 

TremeadooB  progress  has  Indeed  been 
IP»H»  In  «  short  space  of  time.  One  of  the 
meastirea  of  a  dvUtsatlon  is  its  capacity  to 
aoec|>t  valid  new  currents  of  thotight  and 
UKMlwu  Utaas.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  the 
free  world  admlrea  the  zeal  with  which  the 
Japanese  people  have  embraced  free  Insti- 
tuticHis  and  have  made  them  both  repre- 
WBtatlT*  and  reaponslve  to  their  will. 

Theae  are  some  of  the  resaona  why  the  free 
peoples  am  prepared  to  welcome  with  en- 
thtMlasni  your  entry  Into  the  pnrtnerahlp  of 
Uberty-lOTtBf  nations.  I  should  like  to  em- 
p*t^t—  that  the  new  partnership  of  free  na- 
UoD*  li  on*  of  eqtiahty.  Tcere  are  no  junior 
■ad  no  malar  partners.  In  our  concept  all 
~  fTM  natl^«tw  mn  equally  javclous  and  are  en- 
dowed wltli  aqtial  rights  and  equal  dignity. 

L3  X  am  sore  you  know.  I  am  visiting  you 
folaty  as  a  prtrate  cltlaen 

I  am  not  a  member  af  the  National  Gov- 
omoaRst  of  my  country  nor  do  I  speak  for  it 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary.  I 
am  an  active  member  of  the  party  of  the 
oppoettion. 

aw  1 1  Of  opeuainoM 

One  of  tlM  BEKWt  preclotia  rights  we  enjoy 
in  the  United  SUtes  is  the  right  of  freely 
sii.il  seal ng  ^ipoattlon  to  the  policies  of  our 
Oovemmmit.  Those  of  lu  In  the  opposition 
party  eany  tba  duty  to  crttidae  the  policies  , 
we  tlilnk  to  be  wrong  and  advance  proposals 
for  tbalr  eonactlon.  It  is  also  a  precious 
part  of  oar  berttage  that  on  certain  datea 
fixed  by  tlia  Oonstlttttlon.  the  people  regu- 
larly have  an  oppcrttinlty  to  change  the 
of  tbatr  doremment  when  they 
of    the   opporttlon.    This 


clear  alternative  Is  nlw.ivs  before  thp  iw  i)!*" 
and  It  l»  partlcul.arly  wpU  served  by  <  ar  rr  i- 
ditlona!  two-parly  syj'tem 

Wr  also  have  a  tradition  m  the  Uti'.'*-'! 
States  that  political  parTl.-an.shtp  stops  :  : 
the  «-at*T  8  edge  We  dfi  n  ■'  c.vrrv  our  prl- 
viite  dlsaitreementj!  ovf>rs«-:t.'s  We  ;\rv:'je 
them  out  at   hsme 

I  know  ynvi  have  read  a  liire'f,  <U  i:  •.  u*. 
the  controveniy  iii  the  l"m'Pd  >'.i-.'-  •  y.- 
rernine  our  policy  'i!  the  ;>i'.r.r.  d*^:  ■■'■.-►•  f 
Western  Europe  The  rer:^!!  ^t  G-::'T\.  .M  f- 
ArThur  created  stlH  creiff-r  controversy 
That  is  entirely  natural  We  .\mericaiis 
ctir.sider  public  d;scus.si'i!i  "P."-  >':  our  moet 
precious  assets.  Our  !V)lii  y  us  hammered  out 
on  the  anvil  of  sharp  debate  bu'  when  the 
debate  l<  over  America  hv-  :  f-f\  •  i::^  !  fully 
to  support  such  decisior.s   ;::    •  ir.o   'Ji   crisis. 

HISTORIC  >i\:T\irfiT 
In  both  nriatters  we."-  -f  hearings  were 
conducted  Jointly  by  the  Ser.ate  C"mmittefS 
on  Armed  Servicf.s  and  F  ■■eigii  Relation.?. 
Out  of  the~e  hearings  ciir.e  a  notable  and 
historic  St;  temen*  Le'  :iie  emphasize  th,\t 
statement  wls  unir.m-.'us  and  that  every 
Republican  and  (  very  Demixrrat  Joined  in  It. 
In  part  it  said 

"The  objectives  ol  the  people  vt  thn  United 
States  j-e  unchanged  by  anytnir.g  tha*  has 
transplrevl  during  this  >>rdeal  of  controversy. 
We  are  unshaJten  in  our  deTerm.inallon  t^ 
defend  ourselves  and  to  cooperate  to  the 
limit  of  our  capabilities  wir h  all  of  those 
free  nations  determir.pd  'o  svirvr.  e  m  free- 
dom. 

"The  goal  of  our  people  ^^nd  their  Govern- 
ment Ls  a  permanent  wT.d  peace.  The 
method  by  which  that  i?(  ii  may  be  obtained 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  f>e.  the  sub- 
ject of  dLsagreement  in  >  ur  asm-  cratlc  so- 
ciety. But  if  need  t)e.  we  ?tand  united  in 
readiness  to  defend  ',iursei\es  and  to  co- 
operate with  iLke-miuded  pe<iples  ag.uust 
whatever  forces  may  ihrea:en  wirld  prace 
or  our  freedom  ■■ 

UNTTT    IN    AMrRir* 

Both  the  debatp<;  and  this  remark. ible 
statement  have  made  cieTer  thin  ever  be- 
fore the  singular  unnv  which  ex:sts  m 
America,  and  I  believe  in  the  other  free 
nations.  In  our  devotion  t>i  world  peace  \Vp 
are  seeking  to  bulid  a  genutnely  creitivt 
peace.  We  want  It  to  be  more  than  the  mere 
absence  of  armed  hostilities  We  wai\t  it  to 
be  a  beneficial  relationship  among  friendly. 
independent  nations  workii'.g  ffKerhe-  as 
equals  for  a  better  life  for  all  pe'ple 

What  we  seek  to  build  throueh  the  'ra- 
temal  association  of  the  United  Nations  i.i  a 
peace  based  upxjn  mutual  resf-^ect  and  under- 
standing We  are  determined  to  a.s.'-iirr 
among  free  people  the  rights  if  every  hum.:;-. 
being  to  think,  to  speak  and  to  w.>rship  us 
he  pleases.  These  rights  are  the  .solid  r  ■  it 
upon  which  our  greater  strength  ls  founded 

We  do  not  aslc  of  man  that  he  mnld  him- 
self into  a  slnsjle  PrcKTUstean  pattern  \n 
which  all  men  would  look  nilke.  think  al.ke 
and  be  the  slaves  of  government  We  tnallv 
reject  the  idea  that  human  beings  sh.  ili 
be  dull  cogs  in  a  vast  and  ouli  machine 

rarEDOM   or  lUDrviDUAL 

On  the  contrary,  th<*  secret  of  our  over- 
whelming strength  Ls  that  every  indlvid;..! 
Is  free  to  be  himself.  He  Is  free  *.o  soar  '  > 
the  highest  and  best  that  is  in  him  He  :s 
free  to  develop  his  own  spiritual  life  He  ;s 
free  to  develop  and  use  his  talents  In  the 
way  he  deems  t)e8t  in  the  interest  of  hus  >  w:-. 
culture  and  the  higher  Uving  stand.i.'d.s  f 
hU  family  and  his  country 

In  this  concept  all  history  sh.  ws  'hi* 
every  free  man  is  worth  «  thousand  .slaves 
and  always  will  be. 

We  are  acutely  aware  of  the  menace  >f 
Communist  aggression  both  internal  ml 
external.    But  we  are  not  hampered  bv  le.ir 


',,)r  !!,!  'Xf  h.i-.e  I  lie  slUhtest  doubt  of  the 
:::.:u  outcome  We  are  serenely  confident  of 
:r  capacilv  'o  cha!  with  treio^on  at  home. 
\\f'  are  not  a:r,i;d  >i  Ci':nmuni.«-t  propaganda. 
^l■)otage.  and  ir.tiltra'inn.  because  we  tat;e 
whatever  str!),<  ire  nccess-try  to  handle  them 
and    ■•■   k»-p   "iir    ireedom    In    the    process. 

\V.'  ,-■  .'pMllv  unafraid  of  the  continxilng 
threat  •w^rnai    warlike    Communist    ag- 

gresslor  h<-  m-.e  in  America  alor.e  we  h..ve 
overwhc:::,;'.;'  :r.dustrial  power.  In  the 
United  -'.••'•s  nil  'ie  we  make  five  times  as 
much  stf^l  as  those  who  mit'ht  seek  t  i  en- 
slave us  and  our  allies  We  make  five  times 
as  much  aluminum,  and  we  produce  six 
times  as  much  electric  power  and  eight  times 
as  much  crude  oil 

Solely  by  reas.ui  'f  the  threat  to  peace 
by  imperialistic  at,'s.:re>sors  we  are  piroceed- 
ing  to  harness  flus  tremendous  industrial 
plant  in  order  to  pnxiuce  weapons  the  ag- 
gressors will  not  dare  to  challenge 

Let  me  make  this  so  clear  that  no  one 
can  possibly  twist  or  distort  my  meaning 

The  people  of  America  and  of  the  free 
world  are  bulldin?  their  strength  tor  the 
sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  preventing 
war.  The  United  States  will  never  be  the 
one  to  start  a  war  in  any  ccnceivable  set  of 
circumstances. 

The   United   States   will    never    afemp:    to 
use  other  nations  ffT  purpose  of  a^^'ression. 
All  these  contemptible  methods  we  leave  to 
the   imperialist    aggre";.=;ors. 

We  do  not  believe  war  Is   inevitable. 

We  are  dedicated  Ui  the  huh  purpo'^e  of 
making  peace  inevitable. 

It  must  l)e  .1  peace  of  strength  not  a 
mere  peace  of  surrender  or  appea.semes-it. 

MtTST    BE    .SfCfRE     PRACE 

It  must  be  a  peace  m  which  free  men  and 
women  can  sleep  calmly  it.  their  homes, 
serene  in  the  knowledge  of  their  freedom 
from  secret  police  and  enemy  bombers 

My  countrymen  want  no  territory,  no  sub- 
ject peoples,  ni)  domination  of  any  other 
people.     Our  recor'l  pr   ves  it. 

What  other  natnin  m  the  history  of  the 
world  evpr  tonight  so  hard  to  win  a  war  it 
did  no':  -liirt  and  then  paid  "ut  so  gener- 
oueiy  m  order  lo  lift  up  a.nd  restore  its  de- 
feated  euetnii^s  ' 

Did  any  n.ition  ever  win  a  bitter  war  and 
then  pay  m  .re  than  $2,000,000,0(30  to  feed 
and  clothe  md  succor  the  fallen,  as  .\merica 
has  done  in  the  ca.se  of  Germany? 

Did  any  nation  ever  win  a  bitter  war  and 
then  pay  more  than  $2,0tXJ,()O0,0O0  to-  feed 
and  clothe  and  succor  the  fallen,  as  America 
has  done   in   the   case   of  Japan' 

Did  anv  n.itioo  make  such  sacrifice  and 
tiien  I'tsk  nut  one  dollar  of  reparations  In 
ret'.irn  ' 

I  dm  tleeplv  aware  that  a  nation's  purpose 
crvi'.f;  t  t->e  measured  bv  dollars,  I  am  equally 
ii  v  i.^r  Th.it  a  nations  purpose  must  also  be 
n:e.i.-:  .reci  m  terms  of  human  understanding 
and  n:;man  svmpathy,  I  m«'nti<m  these  tacts 
tne:?': ore  not  ui  vainglory  but  in  all  hu- 
morv  'o  lllu.strate  the  hli^h  purpose  and  the 
s.i.  r;h.  lal  de\>.>tion  of  a  free  pe«.)ple  to  the 
V.  r-.:    re    if  tlieir  neighbors  of  the  free  world. 

Ill  litter  contempt  of  the  twisted  propa- 
^,i!uia  you  hear,  the  shining  truth  emerges 
tliHt  .America  is  united  In  its  sole  desire  to 
h'';p  ith.ers  achieve  their  own  security  as 
liidei)e;idfiit,  •  "-eedom-l'ivlnij  peoples, 

I  ft  :ne  also  niake  It  clear  that  we  do  not 
claiir:  to  kn  w  every  an.swer.  No  one  nation — 
ri'  K'rouu  of  nations—  has  a  monopoly  of  wls- 
d  rn  I  ea.st  of  all  do  we  underestimate  the 
enormous  contribution  and  Influence  of 
.\.-ianc  culture  and  learnini!.  The  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Orient  which  have  sur- 
vived .•>o  many  centuries  have  a  beauty  and 
depth  from  which  the  whole  free  world  can 
derive  Kreat  benefits.  That  is  part  of  the 
mean  ink;  of  the  eciuallty  of  partnership  we 
,ii;(i  lU'ernuned  to  build  for  the  enrichment 
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of  civilization  as  well  as  for  the  preservation 
of  peace. 

FAITH    IN    COLLECTIVE    ACTION 

In  this  process  we  believe  in  collective 
action,  not  action  dominated  by  any  one 
nation  or  by  any  one  culture.  Through 
the  United  Nations  we  are  welding  an  in- 
vincible pnrtnership  of  strength  among  the 
free  nations 

Even  as  the  Japane.se  Peace  Treaty  pro- 
gres.-es,  we  are  already  discussing  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  defense  In  order  to  assure 
th?  liberty  and  progress  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  Pacific,  These  arrangements,  which 
have  already  been  announced  by  my  Gov- 
ernment, Include  other  nations  of  the  Pacific 
as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Includes  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe,  Let  me  report 
to  you  that  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  are  growing  stronger  every  day. 

Surely  the  events  of  recent  years  have 
taught  us  ail  that  peace  Is  indivisible.  The 
fall  of  any  one  nation,  however,  small.  Is  an 
injury  to  the  whole  bcxJy  of  peace  and  free- 
dom. We  propose  that  no  more  such  In- 
juries shall  take  place. 

This  world  point  of  view  has  been  Inexora- 
bly thrust  upon  us  by  the  sv^ift  flight  of  news 
and  Ideas  everywhere.  The  modern  airplane 
brines  every  spot  on  earth  close  to  every  other 
spot.  On  this  trip  I  am  visiting  nine  coun- 
tries and  traveling  'K.OOO  miles  all  In  6  weeks. 

Today  every  place  In  the  world  is  close  to 
every  other  place,  both  for  purposes  of  ag- 
gression and  equally  for  purposes  of  peace. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  belief  that  this 
new  closeness  will  be  used  solely  for  trade 
and  commerce,  for  the  ever-lncrea.eing  ex- 
change of  culture  and  education,  for  the  ad- 
vance of  living  standards  and  personal  free- 
dom of  human  beings  everywhere,  P'rom 
this  new  closeness  In  a  changing  world  should 
come  a  steady  growth  of  understanding  of 
human  relations  between  peoples  of  every 
race  and  every  creed. 

As  the  security  of  the  fre<j  world  becomes 
increasingly  firm  we  may  expect  the  threats 
of  aggression  and  the  alarms  of  civil  disturb- 
ance will  subside. 

Shielded  by  joint  and  overwhelming  de- 
fensive power  which  we  are  determined  to 
develop  and  maintain,  each  of  the  nations 
will  be  progressively  better  able  to  solve  Its 
own  problems  in  Its  own  way.  Each  will  see 
its  own  genius  develop  and  flower  in  the  fin- 
est of  its  own  traditions  Each  will  also 
find  and  develop  the  elements  that  are  com- 
mon to  us  all — a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
each  individual,  for  the  constant  betterment 
of  human  life,  and  for  the  perfection  of 
human  liberty. 

SLAViaT  CANNOT   WIN 

While  Communist  propaganda  seeks  to 
spread  fear  and  discord  I  have  absolute  faith 
in  the  p<iwer  of  truth.  Neither  falsehcxid 
nor  slavery  has  ever  yet  won  a  lasting  vic- 
tory.    They  never  will. 

In  seeking  truth  and  understanding  we 
shall,  of  course,  find  obstacles.  The  mem- 
bers of  every  family  have  their  dLsagree- 
ments.  But  they  do  not  often  resort  to  mur- 
der to  solve  them.  They  work  them  out  In 
the  home,  and  the  family  Is  the  stronger  be- 
cause It  has  stood  the  test  of  stress. 

In  the  same  way.  neighb<irs  disagree  with 
each  ether  and  nelehbiiring  nations  al.so  dis- 
agree. But  the  essence  of  the  catise  of  free- 
dom IS  that  we  welcome  honest  differences. 
The  clash  of  Ideas  brings  forth  the  truth. 
The  very  act  of  working  tc^ether  to  solve 
differences  strengthens  our  common  purpose 
and  our  mutual  understanding  This  vital 
prcxress  is  going  on  right  now  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed Mr  John  Foster  Dulles  to  head  the 
mission    for   the   tremendous   task  oX   nego- 
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tiating  agreement  among  the  nations  on  the 
treaty. 

In  the  words  of  General  MacArthur  to  Am- 
bassador Dulles,  the  peace  now  In  prospect 
is  based  upon  "high  concepts  of  justice  and 
right,  designed  to  erase  the  scars  of  war  and 
restore  the  vanquished  to  a  position  of  dig- 
nity and  equality  among  the  nations," 

I  know  from  frequent  and  Intimate  talks 
with  Ambassador-XHilles  that  his  task  hps 
not  been  easy  There  are  many  nations  and 
many  conflicting  points  of  view  involved  In 
shaping  the  treaty.  But  he  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  mission  have  striven  patiently, 
firmly  and  with  distinguished  success. 
Their  labors  have  the  vigorous  support  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  people  and  of 
b<.nh  of  our  political  parties 

When  the  peace  is  consummated.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
people  will  fully  justify  the  sacrifices  my 
country  has  made  In  her  heavy  contribu- 
tions to  the  restoration  of  the  Japanese 
economy  I  am  sure  that  our  efforts  will 
be  rewarded  by  a  solid  relationship  of  un- 
derstanding and  frlehdshlp  between  Ja- 
pan, the  United  States,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  free  world 

In  Japan  there  will  be  a  dynarolc  example 
that  will  hearten  and  encourage  all  the  na- 
tions that  are  now  free.  That  example  will 
give  hope  to  other  peoples  who  yearn  to 
strike  off  their  chains  and  also  become  free. 

We  are  fated  to  live  in  times  of  great 
change  and  great  peril.  In  such  a  fateful 
period,  there  can  be  no  neutrality  between 
good  and  evil,  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery between  aggressive  war  and  f)eace. 
Neutralism  is  an  illusion  from  which  only 
the  harsh  reality  of  defeat  and  slavery  can 
result. 

REDS    TO    WEAR    SELVES    OVTI 

But  with  unity  and  with  the  development 
of  overwhelming  strength  in  the  free  world, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  Communist 
forces  of  slavery  and  aggression.  One  day 
the  victims  of  these  forces  will  discover  the 
eternal  truths  of  ^rsonal  liberty  and  re- 
ligious freedom  and  will  wrest  those  free- 
doms from  their  masters. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  men  will 
see  the  futility  of  force. 

The  time  will  surely  come  when  men  will 
realize  that  peace  and  freedom  are  the  only 
objectives  worthy  of  mankind. 

Then  we  can  Ux)k  with  confidence  to  the 
final  abolition  of  war  and  the  Instruments 
of  war. 

The  degree  to  which  w-e  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  peaceful  and  lasting  solution 
of  our  problems  will  be  the  measure  of  our 
success.  These  objectives  call  for  the  best 
we  can  give. 

We  who  live  through  this  period  bear  a 
heavy  obligation  to  move  toward  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals.  K  we  meet  that  chal- 
lenge we  will  have  lived  our  lives  for  the 
highest  of  ^1  purposes,  the  happiness  and 
security  of  mankind. 
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EXTE^;SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  thp  Appendix  of  th?  Recobd. 
I  include  au  editorial  from  the  June 


22  edition  of  the  Labor  Union  of  Dayton, 
Ohio: 

Where  Are  We   Failing'' 

It  seems  as  If  practically  ever;  b-tdy  has 
had  St  melhing  to  hay  about  the  mcai  sit- 
uation. 

Government  oflScials  say  one  IMnK, 

Representatives  of  the  iivesii>ck  producers 
and  other  elements  of  the  meat  industry  say 
ajiother. 

Spokesmen  for  consumer  gruu}>«  say  stlli 
another. 

Quite  naturally,  these  stat^>ment*  are  often 
In  complete  contradltlon. 

So  large  a  pari  of  the  public,  interested 
&a  It  is  in  the  meat  controversy,  has  lost 
sight  of  a  few  fundamental  facts 

Tlie  Government  can  set  the  legal  price 
at  which  meat  is  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  Government  can  Issue  orders  rolling 
tiack  the  price  of  meat  b\  some  arbitrary 
percentage. 

The  Government  can  issue  orders  rolling 
back  with  vigorous  prosecution. 

However,  the  G<">vernment  can't  make  any- 
body raise  meat  If  he  finds  that  controls  and 
regulations  and  red-tape  are  taking  the 
profit  out  of  the  business  and  just  leaving 
him  with  the  risk. 

And.  try  as  nard  as  enforcement  ofliclala 
wii:.  they  can't  stop  black  markeU  when 
individuals  see  a  chance  to  make  a  quick, 
ea-     profit. 

Our  experience  during  OPA  days  is  suifB- 
cient  evidence  of  that. 

In  normal  times,  no  one  sets  the  price  of 
meat. 

It  is  determined  by  the  ever -changing 
conditions  of  a  supply  and  demand  market. 

Now  the  Government  is  attempting  to  set 
the  price  and  the  troubles  are  setting  in. 

For  the  truth  Is  that  these  controls  always 
lead  to  rationing,  black  markets,  unsanitary 
practices,  and  less  meat  t''JT  most  consumer*. 

One  of  the  main  ways  to  stabilize  meat 
prices  is  tc  encourage  production — to  develop 
»  sound  balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

And  that's  wha.  present  Government  poli- 
cies are  failing  to  do. 


No  Nation  Other  Tkao  the  United  SUtes 
Has  ia  AU  History  Beea  Able  To  Per- 
soade  a  Group  of  Peace-Lovinf  Denoc- 
rades  To  Ann  TkenselTes  To  Avert 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/JiKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  penmstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rac- 
ORD.  I  insert  the  following  article,  which 
states  very  convincingly  that  it  was  the 
military  and  economic  aid  of  the  United 
States  which  has  induced  the  Kremlin  to 
apply  the  brakes  in  Korea,  from  zhe 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  7, 
1951: 

The  State  or  Extuope 

(By  RoBcoe  Efrummond) 

WHT   THX   KKEMlJIf    APPLIXD   TKX  BBAKXS 

PAais. — ^Recently  some  16  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  RepreBentatlveo  For- 
eign Affairs.  Armed  Services,  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  visited  Western  Europe  to 
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ludgc  »t  amUM*  Ito*  pr«J«rt-»  Ui*t  t»  *»•- 
InTmAd*  townnl  buiJcHng  tb*  mUltair  umI 
ecaomic  <l«f«M«  ol  lh€  AUanUc  Alliaaw 

ShcrUy  almMt  Um  «ntlT»  membrrtHip  ol 
tfci  9M«»  FW«*n  BetottoiM  OommtnejtwUl 
be  arrlTing  to  P«rt«  to  *e  0*~**>^^*^- 
fcower  and  the  BcoiK«nlc  OoopertUon  Adnun- 
Mtrsuan  hMdquartecs  for  tl«  fmm  kind  of 
oR~tb#-«pa«  checkup.  ^ 

The  dlMci  porpow  of  ttoew  Inqulrtw  te  tt> 
he  p  the  Congress  determine  what  Ktkm  U 
«l»aJl  take  on  tte  |«.000 .000.000  mutual  se- 
curity   prognun   which    u    new    up   for  de- 

rlBlOD.  ^         ,._  .^ 

NothHif  could  b*  more  useful  th*n  for  tae 
CX»ut«i*MB€B  to  f  for  ttoemael^^s  Ther  are 
lookini;  at  Sorofpe  at  a  Ume  when  onanT 
anxletlea  aw  t»— *n8  ^pom  *»•  AmertcMi 
pcopia  aad  tiMtr  alltaa — eoaeam  le«t  the 
cmae>tti«  MgotlattOBS  produce  a  trap  In- 
jtMcl  of  a  trtaca  in  Korea,  ooocern  tact  the 
i^  erWte  In  Xran  c^^  Moscow  araottiCT  plane 
to  thnvt  tU  arm  through  a  hoie  In  the 
waiUm  ^itmmm,  coBccm  taat  an  apparent 
lull  tn  tlie  eoM  war  cauee  a  danfcrous  re- 

tasatton  tn  hhUiu  rwarmament.  

TiMaa  m*  «aikl  anzlettea,  and  tt  la  better 
tikat  w  rikooM  be  anztoua  about  tbem  than 
iiiMHiHiMt  Vat  a^tlle  tlkere  remains  the 
Bkoet  uTfant  need  to  be  atert  to  preeent  and 
potential  ilaiifi  R  I*  Taluable  oecasknally 
toiBeeeva  «te  dtatanoe  the  free  world  has 
aone  in  TMttrrtrtr  tlw  perm  of  the  past  4 
years. 

It  Is  waB  to  appratee  our  socceaees  as 
well  as  our  falluree — and  team  from  both. 
One  way  to  do  this  Is  to  look  at  what 
has  been  happenlnc  from  Sonet  eyes,  and 
to  aee  bov  disteaaeed  the  Kremlin  must  be 
wfcsa  tt  vtewa  tike  scope  and  sooccas  of 
aula  in  attains  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
which  theyase: 

Tbcy  sea  tlw  sCaady  strengthen  tng  of  West 
Oermany  tmdar  tbe  deakocrattc  Influenoe  of 
ABMTtea.  BKtSatn.  and  rraace 

TIkcy  aae  the  aaoeeasful  realBtanee  of  the 
ABIrs  to  tike  attoaspted  bkxkade  at  Berlin. 
Tfeey  ace  tiM  deep  acd  drrasCatlng  blow  to 
SoTlet  communism  in  the  Tlto-StaUn  split 
aad  tike  grwdnal  taming  of  Tugodarla. 
strengthened  by  this  break,  toward  aaeoela- 
tlon  with  the  West. 

They  see  the  Maraball  plan  completing  in  3 
years.  Inst  sad  of  i.  the  foundatkuis  ot  west- 
m  Bui  eye 'a  eeoanmir  recovery. 
Tlkey  see  the  Oammnnistt  losing  in  elec- 
hoB  after  ataetton  in  the  countrtoe  wtiere 
8oTle«  foree  has  no«  been  ahie  to  throttle 
potttkml  ftwedotn. 

Tbey  see  tiMfr  obecBeat  parties  no  loDger 

.  able  to  carry  out  poUtleal  strikes  In  France 

and  Italy,  aikd  totally  falling  tn  their  efforts 

to  tie  up  ports  and  prevent  the  landing  of 
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ahown  tn  the  yaan  between  1033  and  1(>3». 

Hltler'jt  w&r  would  never  have  happened'" 
No  natton  other  than  the  United  States, 
It  adds,  haa  m  all  hlst^iry  been  able  to  per- 
suade a  group  of  i>e»ce-lo»ln|i;  democracies 
to   ann  themselves  to   avert   war 

All  this  is  simply  to  report  that  in  judgtnii! 
what  to  do  next  It  la  well  to  l.>olt  ai  what 
ta  going  weU,  tn  adcuUoii  to  what  U  gel;*' 
tHkdly.  m  this  arena  'jf  conflicting  forces. 


They 
Rattons 


the  United  SUtes  and  the  United 
to  the  defense  at  Korea  and 
SoTiet   asBreastoB   sue- 
ceaafully  ttimed 

Itkry  see  Norway  joining  the  !forth  At- 
laatte  Pact  tmytu  the  harriaeat  threats 
which  the  flortsc  Union  ofmld  titter. 

They  see  General  Eiacnhower  steadily 
bulldtiv  the  BumlMrs  and  strength  at  his 
guioyean  anay. 

They  see  the  Xtatted  States  and.  with  the 
hsip  aad  imatm^ip  of  tlM  United  Mates, 
the  whole  Sorth  MUotlc  eommantty 
gradtiaUy  aMTMilM  the  military  balanoe  of 
the  free  waM. 

Tbey  ■••  tfe*  untty  at  lite  West  sufcsas 
funy  iiiimiif  tkm  aamettines  subtle,  soBfa- 
times  tarMaa  OoiiX  eObrta  to  shatter  tt. 

They  wm  all  of  thM»  thlnyi.  acd  from  the 
Soviet  aMto  ot  «k«  aoM  wtr  tt  is  a  very  die- 
B  li  hot  aarptWag  r,hat  tiav- 
ithlfib  started  the 
]wm  mem  reached 
It  back. 

why  the  BeoBomlst 

of  Lfln»?n  Mfts:    "Osn  SJsybody   reasonably 
thftt    tf    ff^— *"*»'    courage    liad    been 


Lm  Akfclef  MifTor  Ahklyies  Korea 
Restths 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroKNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  TORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Vire^il 
Pinkley,  the  distinguished  and  able  edi- 
tor and  piublisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  has  done  some  interesting  re- 
flecting on  Korea.  Brushing  aside  po- 
lifcicaliy  inspired  confusion  and  the  ar- 
guments of  chronic  detractors,  he  has 
come  up  with  a  factual  and  meritorious 
analysis  of  the  resxilts  of  the  Korean 
campaign.  I  request  that  the  following 
article  by  Mr.  Pinkley.  and  also  an  edi- 
torial from  his  newspaper,  be  included 
in  our  Record.     Articles  follow : 

Foe  YoTm  Intorm.*tio!« 
Some    gnnt    and    lasting    lessons    jhiu.d 
ct>me  fTOn.   the  Korean  war 

There  are  plus  and  minus  value*  frorr.  ^he 
conflict  which  may  be  brcut'ht  to  a  -I nse 
soon  try  a  cease-fire  order 

First  and  loremost.  we  learned  Thar  crl- 
lecttTe  military  action  can  be  taken  by  the 
United  Nations  against  an  aj^gressor,  even  ir 
tlie  aggressor  Is  Russian- Inspireil  or  orctereU 
Secondly,  some  action  or  system  rr.tist  'oe 
dtTlaed  so  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons  play  a  fair  part  In  protectiac  the  p«'ace 
and  oppoalng  physically  actual  aggress..;!'. 
until  It  U  conquered. 

Thirdly,  regardless  cf  the  object;-,  es. 
strength,  and  accomplishments  ol  thp 
United  Nations,  we  must  stay  strong— very 
strong.  Indeed — as  locg  as  Russia  and  com- 
mtmlsm  are  on  the  prowl  Our  greatest  In- 
Kuranoe.  and  in  the  end  the  United  Nations' 
too.  U  I  powerful  America  fully  ^rmed.  ir.  bl- 
itzed Industrially,  and  united  m  patriotism 
and  resolve. 

^ourtlxly,  a  winning  military  combma"..  :i 
today  needs  specialized  and  skilled  {.)er-^  •:.- 
nel  training,  spirit,  and  the  combined  f:.-e- 
power  and  mobility  of  all  armed  f  r  es 
fenced  Into  one  fighting  machine. 
Lxaneas  kkxsso 
To  obtain  the  roregolng.  genuine  and  out- 
standing leadership  la  required.  We  :.e*-<i 
men  wh*j  put  America  and  peace  above  rar-.y 
and  tiw  spoils  system.  We  require  men  und 
women  with  riaion  and  courage.  In  sliort, 
we  must  have  more  statesmaiishlp  and  skill. 
IcM  poUtlcs  and  hot  air. 

An  oTsrwhelmlng  majority  of  the  U  N 
voted  to  take  action  agalnai  North  Korea  ,is 
an  aggreasor  and  44  coimuies  against  7 
branded  Red  CiUna  an  aggressor  Te'  r  :, 
15  nations  joined  us  in  sctual  warlare  -^> me 
of  theee  in  a  minor  way. 

There  has  been  so  much  passion  appli'd 
to  the  Korean  war  snd  pollttcians  have  u<)ed 
K  ao  eontlBtXMiialy  as  a  football  that  a  state- 
■MBt  at  faeU  seems  in  order. 

Our  casualties  have  been  heavy -lirKpr 
than   admlntslrat-loii    statements   or    fli{ur»'s. 


TiK)  much  elTurt  has  been  made  to  tnialead  us 

»;>  'It  'h''  tr':e  !lt?urf'S-  Ccn.sorship  baa  been 
.\:)"'.\i'(\  frrqu':'!'. Uy,  net  .us  crj^entlal  military 
m:-   ■.i:\>.\-    hat    for    polUlcnl    and    t'   pncnnda 

purposes 

orTTCl.^L  i.r«sT.s 

.^s  of  June  27  the  Defense  Dcp^u  unent  lu 
Wiishlngt'i'.  listed  .American  losses  as: 

Kt'.U^ci  In  artto.r    11,254. 

V.'    unti""*.!     :-.3.-::27 

Mi.s.'^i:..;.   12.26S 

Of  *;u'  :.iUer  miuiy  will  eventually  prove 
to  ^>■  d'M.!  Our  to-al  battle  casualties  num- 
her  in  oxc-:.'^s  of  77.000,  But  on  May  24  Gen. 
Omar  Brtdlev  told  the  MacArihur  Lnvcstlgat- 
Ui^  crmmlttre  th.\t  .American  battle  and 
nc.:.bat;lc  casualties  to'aled  141. QS.").  The 
ct;r:cnt  t.- tal  Is  some  thcusauds  Uirger,  or  a 
n.imbfr  equal  rous;hly  to  the  entire  popula- 
•:  u.---  of  Pasadena  and  Santa  Monica  or  San 
B-  rr.ardtiv-.  .San^a  Barbara,   and  Santa  Ana 

Cv..m'!li'.lCd 

!•  :s  TV.,  that  i^e  are  the  biggest,  richest, 
ir.d  best  equipped  Nation,  outside  the  Rus- 
sian camp  to  oppose  and  fight  Jiggression. 
We  are  today  the  world's  leading  Nation,  not 
alone  In  ruhes  and  opportunities  but  In  rc- 
■^ponsibilltips.  toe. 

When  we  battle  to  stem  the  spread  of 
c  immunlsm  we  are  providing  Insurance  for 
(  ur  way  of  life  and  ideals. 

In  many  quarters  It  is  a  popular,  if  an  idle 
^nd  dancercus  pastime,  to  lambast  the 
British  This  open  season  on  the  BrltLsh 
inrreased  when  the  United  Kingdom  recently 
mistakenly  sold  strategic  materials  to  the 
verv  cu!. tries  we  were  supposed  to  be  flght- 
Inc 

Bu'  if  »'<•  are  to  be  honest  and  fair.  It 
-hf  'lid  oe  remembered  that  the  British  have 
5nn5>)rtPd  VIS  In  Korea  by  some  22.000  sol- 
dier«  ri'  '  to  mention  naval  and  aerial  assist- 
«:--e      I'  is  the  major  help  we  have  had. 

Other  nauons  standing  with  us  in  Korea 
:r-'.';de  pU'-ments  in  the  followinc  numbers: 
r  ,r  .ici..-i:-..s.  7  OX)  Turk.s.  5.500  (the  Turks 
havp  foieht  niiA«niflcentlvt ;  Filipinos  \.?iO<): 
Kthloiuan.s  1300  Greeks  1.000:  Beletans. 
I  XHJ  Siamese  1.000:  Australians.  1,000: 
ti-.t>  ;:  ~'  t!  French.  600.  New  Zealanders.  500; 
ckv>.th  .'Vru-ans,  250.  and  50  from  Luxern- 
b' iunj  plus  some  hospital  units 

Of  c>  urse  the  South  Koreans  known  popu- 
larly a.s  K.  ,fes.  have  fought  many  tough  and 
we.irv  'iHttlcs  over  endless  miles  ol  their  own 
tiattered  and  ruined  country. 
Twn  H'NPHn)  A.vn  rirrr  thousand  .^mehic^ns 
We  have  something  in  excess  of  250.0*X) 
rnt-n  in  Korea. 

>  ine  jf  the  U  N  ,  such  as  Sweden  and  Ar- 
^•pr.'iioi  ind  m.any  nations  the  United  States 
;  y.-j:  '..d-  df>tended  and  a-ssisted.  have  m.ide 
.s  rr  a:  i.  display  in  Korea  Our  GI  .s  tiii- 
d^Tstand  ibly  have  strong  likes  and  dislikes 
lor    •  arlous   nations. 

From  a  militJiry  standpoint  we  have  tested 
In  battle  thniugh  shell  and  steel  some  mag- 
:  :':>■:.'  dlvi.si' 'iv-s  In  Ki^rea.  Outstanding 
rtuers  have  emended  too.  We  have  tested 
new  -yp*-^  of  jet  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  and 
bdUie  tactics.  Our  fighting  services  have 
been  more  closely  coordinated 

The  Korean  wnr  ha.-?  stepped  up  military 
prepamtion  and  national  defense  as  nothing 
lild  have  d<.ine  short  of  a  total  all-out  war. 
We  ha\e  proven  to  the  Ruaians  that  mo- 
bility and  ftrepi  wer  can  stop  vastly  numerl- 
cul  sut^rlor  numbers  who  lack  our  scientific 
^now-now  and  Industrial  might. 

lA».ses  inflicted  on  slave  North  Koreans 
^nd  <!..»xe  Red  Chinese  have  made  the  ^Sxem- 
i.ii  .-ijxw  lip  and  take  a  second  consideration 
atxj'.it  auuther  global  war  at  this  juncture. 

VlBGU.  PiNKUtT. 
PZACI    IK    KOBXA    SKEMS    POSalBLa 

Thf-re  is  reason  to  hope  that  peace  in  Korea 
will  !  ♦-  arranged  It's  still  a  nslraloui  hope 
b'l'    -he    developing    International    climate 

,^of:n.s  :.ivorub;e  to  a  neg(.)tlated  peace. 
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It  seems  pretty  clear  by  now  that  Red 
China  and  her  volunteers,  and  Rtissla  be- 
hind them,  are  ready  to  cut  their  staggering 
losses  in  Korea.  No  nation,  even  one  wlt^ 
Chinas  wealth  of  manpower,  can  continue 
to  sacrifice  men  and  equipment  at  the  rate 
they  have  been  recently  lost  in  Korea. 

Russia  has,  significantly,  failed  to  make 
Impossible  demands  to  date  in  suggesting 
the  cease  fire.  In  all  past  dealings  the  Reds 
have  made  negotiations  impossible  by  mak- 
ing intolerable  conditions.  There  were  no 
strings  attached  to  this  latest  Red  move. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  Nations  will  blindly  accept  a  Russian 
settlement.  We  had  our  finger}  burned 
badly  in  trusting  Russia's  good  intentions 
before.  This  Time  any  contract  will  nece- 
ssarily have  the  Is  dotted  and  the  fs  crossed 
carefully.  There  is  no  disposition  to  buy  a 
pig  In  a  poke  to  gain  the  peace  all  the  free 
nations  want. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that  a  truce  now  will 
not  ;)unish  the  aggressors  in  Korea.  Red 
China  has  been  punished  severely,  in  the 
grave  losses  of  her  best  armies  and  In  pres- 
tige in  the  Orient,  for  Intervening  in  the 
affair.  North  Korea  has  been  shattered  and 
Russia's  cheap  victory  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  costly  grab.  Indeed. 

Moreover,  the  truce  does  not  now  hinge  on 
the  question  of  allowing  Red  China  to  black- 
mail and  shoot  her  way  Into  the  United 
Nations,  which  was  the  prior  minim  tun  con- 
dition hinted  at  by  the  Reds  for  agreeing  to 
peace. 

We  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  peace 
will  follow  shortly  in  Korea.  Only  In  the 
last  few  days  has  such  a  development  even 
seemed  remotely  possible. 


A  Letter  From  Yoar  ConfressmaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  and  published  in  the  PYankford 
(Pa.>  Dispatch: 

A  Letter  From  Yotjr  Concbussman, 
William  J.  Green.   Jr. 

Nothing  of  such  recent  memory  as  the 
page  ads  wTitten.  signed  and  paid  for  by  the 
National  Asscxrlation  of  Manufacturers  can 
be  easily  disavowed.  They  won  the  con- 
gressional elections  in  1946  with  this  expen- 
sive newspaper  campaign  of  phony  prom- 
ises. The  advertisements  claimed  that 
prices  would  sink  of  their  own  weight  If  con- 
trols were  abolished.  They  were  "o  wrong 
but  they  knew  the  claim  would  strike  a  pop- 
ular chord.  Prices  have  risen  consistently 
ever  since  I  have  one  of  those  NAM  gems 
of  1946  before  me  now.  It  is  captioned 
"Would  you  like  butter  or  roast  beef? 
Well  here's  h:3W  to  get  tt."  It  is  signed  "Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  for  a 
better  tomorrow  for  everybody."  B.auttful 
eh?  The  same  old  no-control  boj«  rre  at  it 
again.  This  time  they  may  really  have  their 
spurious  line  rammed  down  their  throats. 
For  our  very  national  defense  is  at  stake. 

James  Reston.  diplomatic  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  does  a  generally  superior 
Job  in  his  line.  You  will  recall  that  General 
MacArthur  gave  the  Texas  Legislature  the 
benefit  of  his  views  on  many  subjects  re- 
cently. Argiilng  for  his  military  program. 
he  made  appeals  to  mortality  and  the  eter- 


nal virtues.  Mr.  Reston  commented  on  this 
as  follows:  "It  seemed  to  many  observers 
here  In  Washington  that  to  do  these  things 
m  the  name  of  morality,  to  violate  the  United 
States  treaty  commitments  and  almost  every 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  In  order  to 
fulfill  promises  to  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  that 
were  never  made,  to  defy  the  expressed  will  of 
almost  every  civilized  government  in  the 
world — and  to  do  all  these  things  in  the 
name  of  high  moral  principles — would  re- 
quire a  whole  new  set  of  definitions  of  those 
very  qualities  of  honor,  faith,  and  mortality 
to  which  General  MacArthur  appealed." 

As  I  write  this  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
never  looked  more  right  and  Mr.  Reston's 
remarks  are  well  taken. 

Cordially, 

Your  Congressman. 

WnxiAM  J.  Green.  Jr. 

(Edftor's  Note — Congressman  Green  ex- 
presses his  own  views,  which  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  of  this  paper.) 


Gruits  for  Employment  Security 
AdmmistratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHuarris 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following : 

The  Commonwealth 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS. 

DrvisJON  or  Employment  SECtTumr. 

State  Advisort  Council. 

Boston,  July  3,  1951. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Waskmqton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Lane:  The  members 
of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security  have  been 
greatly  concerned  in  recent  years  with  the 
insuCBcient  amount  of  funds  provided  to  ad- 
minister our  employment -security  law.  As 
you  know,  adminlsuatlve  funds  for  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Commonwealths  organization  are 
furnished  entirely  from  the  congressional  ap- 
propriation entitled  "Grants  to  States  for 
Employment  Security  Administration." 
which  is  one  of  the  items  requested  in  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

For  the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  1951, 
the  48  States  and  the  various  Territories  and 
dependents  requested  a  total  of  $300,000,000 
for  administration  of  their  employment- 
security  laws.  The  request  in  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  was 
reduced  several  million  dollars  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  was  further  reduced 
to  $164,560,000  by  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees of  Congrtiss. 

This  resulted  in  an  enforced  reduction  of 
the  funds  provided  to  each  State  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  State  for  adminis- 
trative purposes.  In  the  case  of  Massachu- 
setts $7,436,076  had  been  reqittsted  for  the 
fiscal  year,  but  this  was  reduced  to  $7,018,763, 
which  Is  ail  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity could  apportion  to  the  Commonwealth 
under  the  allotment  methods  which  tt  has 
been  perfecting  for  the  past  few  years. 

This  reduction  of  $400,000  in  Massachu- 
setts funds  is  going  to  restrict  us  in  the 
eflJclent  operation  of  the  dlrt&lon  of  employ- 
ment security.     We  feel  very  strongly  about 


this  and  we  have  been  on  record  against 
curtailment  of  necessary  funds  which  re- 
str  ts  the  eOlclent  ojjeration  of  the  division 
of  employment  security  in  Massachusetts. 

From  Massachusetts  we  have  sent  to  Wash- 
ington approximately  $9,000,000  dxirlng  the 
past  fiscal  year.  We  are  receiving  back  in 
return  $7,018,763.  Massachusetts  should  not 
be  penalized. 

We  Wish  to  point  out  that  the  system 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  under  w*ilch  appropriated  funds 
are  apportioned  to  the  varlotxs  States,  seems 
to  provide  for  an  equitable  division  of  funds 
among  the  States  The  fund  dllBculttes 
T  th  which  we  are  confronted  are  bot  cau«>ed 
by  the  method  of  distribution  but  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  ai  lounts  to  be  distributed. 
To  remedy  this  Inadequacy  a  deficiency 
appropriation  request  will  shortly  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Latxir.  Ap- 
proximitely  one-half  of  this  apjntjprlation 
request  is  for  various  changes  in  the  State 
salary  plans.  The  balance  of  this  deficiency 
ar.jropnatlon  will  be  the  amovmt  allotted 
to  the  various  States  to  remedy  their  present 
deficiencies.  It  is  very  necessary  thiat  this 
deiiciency  ap^H^sprlatlon  be  passed  In  stilB- 
clent  amount  so  that  the  problems  which 
we  now  face  can  be  eliminated. 

We  are  requesting  that  you,  as  one  of  our 
elected  Representatives  to  Congress,  do  all 
that  you  can  to  see  that  this  appropriation 
is  passed.  Kven  though  this  appnyrlation 
request  ts  approved  by  Congress  and  Maasa- 
chusetts  received  an  additional  apportion- 
ment, the  total  funds  received  by  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  far  less  than  the  tax  col- 
lected from  Maaaachusetts  employers  during 
the  fiscal  year,  ostensibly  for  employment 
security  administration. 

Employee  as-ioclatlons  and  individual  em- 
ployers, the  Massachusetts  T^azpayers  Asso- 
ciation, labor  organizations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  have  gone  on  record  at  various 
tunes  to  the  effect  that  they  want  sufficient 
grants  made  to  this  State  so  that  proper 
and  efficient  administration  may  be  main- 
tained. 

We  want  your  comments  on  the  facts 
stated  above  and  wish  you  to  keep  us  in- 
formed of  what  steps  you  or  any  others, 
that  you  can  contact,  will  or  have  taken 
to  see  that  adequate  appropriation  of  funds 
is  made. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Francis  J.  Carxxxeo, 
Chairman,  Representative  of  the  Public. 

Herman  J  Dumas, 
Representative  of  the  Public. 

Stephen  V.  Dzrm. 
Representative  of  Employerg, 

Joseph  A.  Dttkn. 
Represent atire  of  Employer i. 

Daniel  J.  McCartht. 
Representative  of  Employees. 

Joseph  A.  Fiascone. 
Representative  of  Employees, 


Hiafary'$  Barbarisi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKINNON 

or  CALiFoaifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXBEKTATTVES 

Monday,  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
frwn  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Him- 
gary's  Barliarlsm."  which  was  reprinted 
as  a  public  service  by  ttie  International 
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Latex  CwPl,  <rf  Dofvr.  DeL.  In  th«  WMh- 
owton  Post  on  June  9  I^^ 

This  edltaria!  calls  upMi  the  United 
SUtes  to  ooodesan  the  Humrarlan  re- 
gime for  its  expulsion  of  vhole  classes 
of  people  and  for  the  torture  aod  phony 
tr««9on  trials  it  has  imposed  on  such  In- 
nocents as  Archbishop  Oroesi  and  his 
fellow  charchmen. 

I  coouBeod  the  International  Latex 
Corp  for  readndinc  wir  people  that  the 
Toice  of  freedom  must  not  remain  silent 
while  men  are  tortured  and  tried  or  driv- 
en from  their  homes  for  the  "crimes'^  of 
free  thought  acd  free  worship. 

We  are  flcfatHv  in  Korea  to  fHerent  the 
spread  of  of  just  such  practices  as  these, 
liet  us  not  fafl  to  tefl  the  victims  of  th«c 
practices  in  Bmicarr  and  elsewhere  that 
we  admire  their  fk^t  and  that  we  con- 
demn their  oppressors. 

■me  editorial  follows: 

fAn  edttortal  In  tb«  New  Tort  TJnwa^ 
TlM  it^niiit  tZiSt  wc  all  feel  over  <leT«lop- 
mmtt  in  Bxat^^rj.  wbK«  »  group  of  ctaiircli- 
m^n  tiMrturt  by  Arcbbtsbop  Oroaa.  is  on 
trtml.  and  wtMr*  ttatxHuids  ctf  inaocenu  ax* 
^»in^  drtfcn  txoea  tiaclr  bomes.  sbould  do* 
prtTSCt  UB  ttam  trjlaf  to  uudyn  wtiAt  Is 

happen  tnt 

As  tD  aU  poUtteai  trlsis  In  mil  epochs,  defl- 
Blts  otnM  liSTs  to  be  invoked.  If  tbey  are 
MX  tlMTC  tbay  aauct  be  made  up.  Tbc  real 
iilTeiias  to  Um  rtf^xom  may  not  be — and  in 
these  OuMMiunist  trials  rarely  la— the  basl* 
f^g  tlM  diarssa.  Archbishop  Groe^  and  the 
four  othv  dhiBcbam  In  this  trial  are  "oC- 
f  endn'  bsesiise  of  tb^r  poattkn  and  of  wtiat 
ttaey  repraaaat.  Tb«y  arc  Ttctlms  at  a  oom- 
ptlratnl  iiwiiliaiiiaHi  that  InvolTcs  the  basic 
■tTnjyia  at  eoaBOBaiBBi  against  the  CatlioUe 
ditnch  aa  wsU  as  a  rartsty  at  internal  coo- 
fUets  and  waaknasMa  that  the  Oovcmment  la 


Btn*M  tibt  tiettiaa  cannot  be  persecuted 
Jtvt  for  betiv  draretamen.  real  crtmee  have 
to  be  t^"^w***  19  B*^  tacked  onto  them, 
niat  thsy  "KuafSsf"  to  thsae  sappoaad  Crimea 
aayooe  outsfate  the  Iron 
nov  how  these  con- 
Thls  Is  a  throw- 
:  to  ths  bartaroos  old  practice,  long  since 
In  I  nnisail  cwnmanlttea,  of  re- 
aubix^  a  eeafSasloQ  of  ertmes  and  even  con- 
-     '    m   Isralld   without 


»af  ws  are  sow 
.  ons  of  the  most  horrlhla 
of  the  postwar  period — the 
_ldi]ln  r'-jM    or    artstocratle. 
latillectiial  f  aaalUss  trom  the 
and  tiks  eooflscatkm  or  their  pos- 
Xn  fcalttF  this  Is  betng  dcme  be- 
mates  belonc  to  a  ecrtain 
but  tar  Heal  and  pgopa^nrtlstic  por- 
thsy  srs  accusid  of  s  Tsrlsty  of  erUMs 
against  ths  stats  or  ths  psopts 

This  Is  s  typs  of  '>>lttieal  JustSes"  that 
has  alwBjfs  basB  dsnoanesd  by  ctvUlaed  na- 
tions ■  tisTtesr  tt  took  place  ta  ths  French 
Revolutloii  or  la  ear  own  emsl  dsy*.  One 
wonders.  thHataes.  aS  ths  ill  sins  sUsiies  o( 
the  State  Departosent  rsfsrdlBff  ths  cxpol- 
skofu  of  Rm^artea  dtsssos.  Ths  nmtad 
States  ia  a  slyiatmy  oC  ma  paass  ussty  with 
ta  which  hOBMB  rlfbts  ware  fuar- 
i  tn  arttds  9.  and  ttMCS  Is  also  ths  Ual- 
of  nnaa  JttcMs  d  ths 
It  may  aot  ^PiitrsHy  bslp 
>te  to  btand  tfes  Buncsrlaa 
•  tt  Is  dot^  t«t  to  kasp  ittsnt 

P»3plS 

that  «e  do 
iBthanaaMoC 

MiWi^&lKIKllSf  ??*^  ths  UBtisd 

'    to    OB 


tz-iaU. 


nridOTiet''  Adurred  by  TaHdaf 


'.    us 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  irorSK  or  RKPRESENTATIVtS 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr  CLEVENGER  Mr  Sptaker  un- 
der leave  to  exl<"nd  my  remar'iCs  in  rhe 
Rkcoso.  I  Include  the  follow inK  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  Wa.shnm- 
tcn  Evenms  Star  of  July  6.  1951: 
■■Vir-n-«:is      AcHmtu    bt     Talkino— St*-!~- 

Mr>rTS   M.iDC   bt    Pmsrorvr    vnd   tkt   V    i.  r 

or    .'K.Miair.*   Cat-sf    .\b  h-vg   of    Eyitr    a  ■^ 

rjn  Maxt  OmciAi.  QrArriit* 

(By    David    l-i»T«n:e> 
WhvKver    heips    P-esider.t    Tr-.v.v.An    dmft 
fc:s   sp«><rhes   must   be  ua  •■:tcatS':':;      r   <''":f- 
tfc-ns     because    *he    IndeT^tKlonrc    D;v.      -..;- 
cress  cxmtAlns  smie  ser.tenit^  :::^\'   pr_ 
Ki  today  »n  archin?  of  fveSrow-  In  v 
quarters 

One  section,  addressed  t«~>  the  r.iev.  i: 
rea.  read  as  follows 

"Victory  may  be  In  your  har.ds.  tut  you 
are  winning  a  greater  thine  '.h<\r.  military 
TicTorj.  lor  you  are  vlndicitir..?  ttie  idea  of 
freedom  under  Internationa:  '.aw  " 

The  foretfoing  may  origiiia^ly  h.\T^  re.id 
"•vKtory  may  not  be  In  y  ur  h:\r.ds,  '  jr.d 
somebody  may  have  thouRht  it  was  pnba'  .v 
Indiscreet  to  sAy  so.  though  its  the  tr-ih 
J\iirt  what  "victory  may  be  m  your  hrtiia*  ' 
followed  by  •  "but",  means,  is  diflBcui*  to  in- 
terpret. Coxalnly  tf  victory  isii  t  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  C  N  forces,  it  isn  t  going  to 
be  without  ftirther  fighting.  It  cjuM  be 
that  under  the  new  techniques  f  the  itate 
Department's  broadcasters,  victor.es  over  a 
ruthleas  army  are  accomplished  by  ta'.kmg. 
by  diptomatic  discussion  Some  lu-ht  si 
this  mjLj  be  abed  perhaps  by  noting  a  V  uce 
of  America  broadcast  sponsored  by  the  St.^^te 
Department  on  Monday  of  this  week  which 
said 

"Tbe  end  of  the  war  seems  deflnttelv  in 
sight  •  •  •  Unless  the  Communust  reply 
(on  trace  talks)  Is  a  diabolical  hoax,  then  we 
are  wltne^  to  a  rictory  of  historic  prop<^r- 
tlons.  Not  the  victory  of  unctnndl'irr.Hl 
surrender  nor  the  classic  victory  represented 
by  the  heel  of  the  conqueror  on  the  neck  nf 
the  oonqoered.  but  rather  the  kind  of  vic- 
tory that  oomea  when  a  free  communl'y 
■prlnga  to  action  and  puts  out  a  forest  f\re 
which  tteeatena  to  consume  it  And  having 
put  ottt  the  fire  once,  the  people  will  know 
how  to  stamp  It  out  again  tf  someone  is  care- 
Isaa  »nnift*  to  start  tt  again.     «     ■     • 

"To  any  other  satellite  which  might  be 
praaaed  Into  a  war  by  proxy  against  the  U  N. 
the  lesson  atanda  out  amid  the  ruins  and 
dead  soldiers  tn  Korea,  It  isn't  worthathe 
aacrlflce:  you  get  nothing  out  of  it:  tou  Cmi  r 
Win." 

Surely  the  same  words  can  be  spoken  by  the 
Oommunlcta,  for  they,  toe,  already  arc  saying 
that  the  Intervention  In  Korea  will  teach  the 
vestern  nations  a  lesson  and  that  they — the 
U.  N.  forces — didn't  win,  and  got  nothing  cut 
at  It  esorpt  casualties. 

As  for  the  "foreet  Are"  simile  which  now 
gopcrsedcs  the  "police  action"  In  Korea.  i>s 
the  President  described  tt  a  year  ago.  It  per- 
haps takes  preoedenoe  over  the  remarks  about 
acddants"  referred  to  In  another  Tru- 
ipssrli  recently  as  be  compared  the 
In  Korea  to  the  accidents  on  Aciericaa 
highways  svsry  dsy. 

Oartataly  ths  claim  that  the  "free  com- 
manlty"  sprang  into  action  Isn't  borne  out 
hf  ths  flftsss  whlidi  show  that  lees  than 
ecmtrfbuted  by  14  U.  N. 
vittl  MOjOOO.000  population,  whereas 
America  and  South  Korea  contributed  in  ex- 


cess of  350  000  Likewise.  40  countrtea  <  ut- 
iilrif  the  Russian  bloc,  comprising  740.000  OOO 
population  contributed  no  troops  at  all.  it 
d.vesn'*  seem  its  If  the  bulk  of  the  free  na- 
tions "sprnnK  into  action  " 

The  Voice  of  America  broadcast,  moreover. 
spp;r.-er!t!v  is  trying  to  coiidltlon  not  >  mly 
tlif  people  (if  foreign  countrlea  but  also  the 
Ani»'rir.Hn  people  to  the  Idea  that  ther?  Is 
s.  nuthtrii;  rt-prehenslble  ab«iut  victory  .'UCh 
;t^  »  ^s  »^n  by  the  .\merlcan  n-oop«  and  their 
!»:  .f-s  1!  World  War  I  and  World  Wai  II. 
I'c  iniiires.'iK'n  which  the  Voice  cvidenrlv 
<.,.,< ^  •,  crivty  IS  that  victory  can  le  a 
v;  •>  TV  •>•  T.  when  It  Isn't  a  victory.  It  will 
b»'  »  lifle  hard  tn  put  that  thought  a<  r<J8s 
the  f.iip  of  the  fact  that  nearly  9  ,000 
Arnenonn  ca.-sMalMes  are  a  matter  of  record 
H-d  the  U  N  forces  stand  t<xlay  appioxl- 
i:  >.  hT"  they  stcKxl  before  the  outb  eak 

I  !  lie  w,i.-  that  swept  across  the  th  rty- 
elghth  parallel  a  year  ago 

The  P-Psident  said  further  In  his  Jt  ly  4 
sp^'    r. 

'Af  :.ivp  tai^pn  collective  measure  to 
«'  ;  f  :■  tkrt:r*'s.<nin,  and  we  are  suppre.' sing 
It 

Y- •  tr>»  reoird  shows  that,  although  the 
!'  ['►>d  Ni*i'!ns  p.^s.'ied  a  resolution  bran  ling 
Reti  Ciiiiva  a-  an  .viigreswir  and  ordered  that 
collective  measures  be  taken,  not  a  s  ni;!e 
measure  has  since  been  taken  by  the  \  .  N. 
to  suppre«i.<  'he  .Kgres.slnn  by  the  Red  C  im.i 
regime,  whl-'h  d'esn't  even  admit  th;  t  it 
is  responsible  for  the  operations  of  Chiie-je 
volunteers  in   Korea. 

The  prize  ambisrulty  however,  Is  In  this 
■•entence  of  Mr   Truman  s  address; 

"Now  at  last,  the  Communist  leaders  lave 
cSered  to  confer  about  an  armistice  It  n:iy 
be  that  they  have  decided  to  give  up  t  leir 
aggression  in  K  rea  If  that  is  true,  the 
r  iui  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Ko  ean 
c  iiflict  IS  open.  ' 

It  was  the  U  N  that  begged  for  the  ar  nis- 
tlce  and  sf^it  the  first  message  otTerin  ;  to 
confer  Likewise,  it  Is  a  strange  war  v  hen 
the  C'lmniandtT  m  Chief  of  the  supposedly 
v:ctorioi.;«  side  doesn't  know  whether  or  nut 
he  has  defeated  the  enemy  and  whethtr  he 
has  won  the  principle  objective  of  the  U.  N. — 
to  repel  and  puuish  aggeesion  and  a;  sure 
Korea  agaiM.<t  a  recurrence  of  aggresslor  .  It 
i.s  even  stranger  to  see  an  American  om- 
n.ar.der  ir.  K-rea — acting  for  the  U.  N. — (end- 
Ir.t;  emissaries  with  a  white  flag  without 
r'^qoiring  that  the  emLssarles  from  the  ither 
side  currv  a  white  flag.  too.  Small  wc  nder 
that  the  C'  mmunlst  radio  and  press  Is  pro- 
c'lir.:--  the  victory  thev,  too,  think  they 
1:  :,;"  ■*■   I.. 


OPS  Raiiii«t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  D.  McKINNCN 

r  CALiroitmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI"  'ES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr     McKINNON.     Mr.    Speaker,    hi 

view  of  secui'int:  needed  inf ormatk  n  on 
the  controversial  Issue  of  controlling 
meat,  I  am  submitting  herewith  a  i  ar- 
ticle in  the  July  9  issue  of  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Post  by  Mike  DiSalle: 
D I.Salle    Ruplies  to   Posts   Szancs  om   OPS 

RtTLXNGS 

(By    Ml-hael    V    DiSalle,   Director.   OfTce   of 
Price  Stabilization! 

It  Is  perfectly  In  order  for  any  repor".er  or 
anyone  else  to  criticize  the  operations  iif  the 
OfSce  of  FTlce  Stabilization.  Howeve-,  ths 
series  of  articles  by  John  Ball  In  the  ^Vash- 
liut    [1    P  St    on    the    beef-price    regul  itions 
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di)es  nut  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  Im- 
pact of  our  proi;rain  on  the  livestock  Indus- 
try We  must  necesaartly  make  an  objective 
study  of  the  livestock  industry.  We  did  this 
both  before  and  after  we  issued  our  regu- 
lations Our  only  Interest  is  the  issuance  of 
regulations  fair,  equitable,  and  necessary  to 
the  (.  ver-a!l  stabilization  fight 

It  Would  be  inapossible  to  dlscixse  ail  as- 
>ect.s  of  the  articles  in  a  brief  space,  since 
the  series  iiic  ded  every  self-serving*  claim 
that  was  made  ooth  to  us  and  to  congres- 
sional committees.  I  shall,  therefore,  dis- 
cuss only  our  major  points. 

First,  We  have  not  unfairly  dneled  out 
beef  for  roil-backs.  We  reduced  the  price 
of  beef  in  order  to  hold  wages  and  other 
prices  at  reasonable  levels.  We  have,  for 
similar  rea.<  jus.  Issued  general  roll-back 
orders  on  18  other  commodities,  Including 
such  Important  Items  as  soap,  pulpwood. 
shortemngs  and  salad  oils,  and  various  types 
of  m.eta!  scrap.  In  addition,  many  other 
general  regulations  have  reduced  individual 
prices  for  some  sellers  or  some  commodities 
while  holdlne  or  raising  others. 

C.ittle  prices  rose  way  out  of  line  with 
wages  and  other  prices.  Between  January 
19ob.  the  da-e  of  the  wage  stabilization  base, 
and  March  1951,  cattle  prices  rose  over  five 
times  as  much  as  wages,  over  four  times 
as  much  as  prices  paid  by  farmers,  over  five 
times  as  much  as  the  index  of  consumer 
prices,  over  three  times  as  much  as  the 
prices  of  food  iteois. 

Beef  accoun':s  for  about  13  percent  of  the 
consumer's  food  bill  and  for  almost  half  of 
the  meat  consumed  In  this  country.  When 
the  price  of  so  Important  an  item  as  beef 
rises  more  rapidly  than  wages  and  other 
prices,  those  charged  with  responsibility  for 
economic  stabilization  have  In  the  long  run 
only  two  alternatives. 

One  alternative  is  to  reduce  beef  prices 
so  that  they  will  be  in  a  more  normal  rela- 
tionship to  w.Tges  and  other  prices.  The 
otlier  alternative  is  to  allow  wages  and  other 
prices  to  Increase  to  the  level  of  beef  prices. 

We  rejected  the  second  alternative  because 
tt  is  nothing  more  than  administered  infla- 
tion. Every  person  In  the  country  with  a 
fixed  trcome  every  person  with  a  savings 
account  or  with  6o"ernment  bonds,  every 
holder  of  an  insurance  policy  or  an  annuity 
would  have  suffered.  The  dollar  would  have 
been  debased.  The  quantity  of  military 
equipm.ent  which  could  have  been  purchased 
with  the  taxes  which  Congress  has  had  to  levy 
for  our  security  would  have  been  reduced. 
Most  important  of  all,  the  American  people 
would  have  lost  their  confidence  Ln  the  sta- 
bility in  our  economy. 

It  should  also  be  pwtnted  out  that  in  the 
long  run  cattle  growers  and  feeders  would 
not  be  better  off  under  the  second  alterna- 
tive than  under  the  first.  If  they  get  more 
money  for  their  cattle  they  will  have  to  pay 
more  money  for  the  things  they  buy.  The 
experience  of  the  1920's  indicates  that  while 
farmers  pre  fit  In  periods  of  inflation,  no  one 
suffers  more  than  the  farmers  from  the  de- 
flation that  follows.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  farm.ers  of  this  country  are  so  short- 
sighted as  to  place  short-term  profits  ahead 
of  their  long-term  interests. 

The  short  of  it  is  then  that  we  had  to 
reduce  cattle  prices  liecause  they  had  risen 
disproportionately.  This  is  not  picking  on 
cattlemen  but  simple  equity. 

Secmid  Another  theme  which  runs 
through  the  articles  Is  that  the  price  con- 
trol on  cattle  will  reduce  production.  If 
this  were  true  meat  production  would  have 
declined  when  the  price  regulations  were  In 
force  in  World  War  11.     Yet  under  OPA— 

1.  Total  meat  prodtKtlon  reached  a  rec- 
ord high  that  was  never  equaled  before  or 
after  the  OPA. 

2  Beef  prcxluctton  Increased  to  a  record 
hitrh  which  has  only  been  equaled  Ln  1  year 
since  OPA. 


3  Total  cattle  numbers  reached  an  all- 
tune  high  which  has  not  since  been  equaled. 

4.  There  were  more  beef  cattle  and  calves 
on  the  farm  than  ever  before  or  since. 

OPA  didn't  cause  this  high  pnxluctlon  but 
it  didn't  stop  It  either. 

Cattle  numbers  in  this  countr,-  are  higher 
now  than  they  have  been  for  several  years. 
Growers  will  continue  to  produce  cattle  and 
feeders  will  continue  to  fatten  them,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  can  realize  a  fair  profit 
in  doing  so. 

Third.  The  real  question  Is  whether  otir 
regulations  provide  £  fair  profit  for  growers 
and  feeders.  Analysis  of  Dejiartment  of 
Agriculture  studies  on  costs  cf  producing 
cattle  shows  that  under  the  lovest  level  of 
prices  provided  in  our  regtilatlon.  growers 
should  realize  greater  profits  thiin  they  have 
In  the  past.  But  even  apart  from  detailed 
specific  studies,  the  facte  spea,£  for  them- 
selves. 

1.  The  prices  after  the  Octol>er  roll-back 
will  be  about  25  percent  higher  than  Janu- 
ary 1950 — yet  the  Department  o:  Agriculture 
Index  of,  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including 
feed.  Interest,  taxes,  and  wages  rates  have 
Increased  only  13  percent. 

2.  The  prices  after  the  October  roll -back 
will  be  more  than  20  percent  higher  than 
parity,  which  is  the  congressional  measure 
of  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer.  Parity  was 
revised  as  late  as  January  1950  to  substan- 
tially increase  parity  for  beef  cattle  and 
lambs  relative  to  other  products. 

3.  The  prices  after  the  October  roll -back 
are  higher  than  the  highest  average  annual 
price  for  any  year  prior  to  iiorea.  The 
highest  average  annual  price  pr,or  to  Korea 
was  $22.40.  The  lowest  price  set.  by  OPS  Is 
about  $24  or  7  percent  higher  than  the 
highest  historical  price. 

The  Washington  Post  articles  are  directed 
to  the  situation  of  the  feeder  rather  than 
the  primary  producer.  Quoted  trere  a  num- 
ber of  feeders  who  claim  to  have  lost  money 
as  a  result  of  the  cattle-price  reductions. 
Careful  reading  of  these  statements  Indi- 
cates that  many.  If  not  all.  of  the  persona 
quoted  are  simply  saying  that  they  will  make 
less  money  than  they  would  have  otherwise. 
It  is  perfectly  natvtral  that  persons  who  ex- 
pect to  make  only  large  profits  should  dia- 
Uke  having  those  expected  profits  reduced. 
But  the  Important  point  is  thai  even  under 
our  regulations  the  feeder  will  still  make 
profits  which  are  higher  than  normal. 

Again  using  Department  of  Agriculture 
data,  alter  th«  October  1  roll-back,  the  price 
spread  betweea  lower  grade  cattle  which  the 
feeder  bujrs  and  the  higher  grade  cattle 
which  the  feeder  sells  will  be  such  t^at  he 
can  still  make  a  profit  of  over  MO  per  head 
as  compared  with  an  average  profit  of  $23 
per  head  over  the  last  10  3reais — a  10-year 
period  which,  as  the  Post  points  out,  has 
been  the  most  profitable  tn  history  for  cattle 
feeders. 

With  an  assurance  of  higher  profits  than 
they  have  derived  in  the  past — an  assurance 
arising  out  of  the  high  level  of  national  in- 
come attributable  to  defense  production — 
It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  suppose  that 
feeders  will  curtail,  much  less  discontinue, 
their  operations. 

Fourth.  A  full  report  of  the  Iwef  situation 
should  certainly  recognize  the  Interest  that 
th.'  housewife  has  in  reasonable  beef  prices. 
We  all  recall  what  happened  to  beef  prices 
between  the  outbreak  In  Korea  uad  the  freese 
In  January  when  there  were  no  controls. 
Moat  of  tis  remember  what  happeiMd  when 
beef-price  controls  wtT9  taken  off  In  1948. 

When  Coi^ress  took  off  controls  In  July 
1916,  beef  prices  went  up  50  percent  In  1 
month.    Here  are  the  figures: 


Tablx  1. — Percentage  increeaes  ir.  beef  prices 
tn  194S,  after  decontrol ' 
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The  1946  Increase  occurred  a:  a  time  when 
expyenditures  for  national  defense  had  been 
drastically  reduced.  The  Increases  between 
Korea  and  January  1951  occurred  before  our 
expanded  military  program  was  in  anything 
more  than  the  blueprint  stage.  What  will 
happen  to  meat  prices  If  controls  are  elimi- 
nated or  substantially  curtailed  now.  Just 
when  we  are  about  to  feel  the  effects  of  a 
vast  program  of  expenditures  for  national 
defense? 


Near  East,  a  Covetni  Rnstiaa  Prixe: 
American  Foreifa  Polkj  Needs  Clari- 
fication in  That  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoKsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  195t 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscsonsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  situation  In  the  Near  East  In  view 
of  the  trouble  in  Iran  presents  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  a  problem  that  needs  im- 
mediate attention. 

The  fighting  In  Korea  has  had  the  bad 
effect  of  diverting  the  Nation's  attention 
from  an  area  which  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  our  national  security  than 
Korea.  That  area  is  the  Near  East. 
Viewed  from  any  point,  the  Near  East  is 
a  richer  prize  than  Korea. 

The  Near  East  has  always  been  a  most 
strategic  area.  Frtmi  earliest  times  It 
has  been  the  highway  of  nations  In  peuce 
as  well  as  war,  and  the  link  between 
east  and  west.  It  is  here  that  the  three 
continents  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  meet.  And 
here  lies  three  of  the  world's  great  and 
strategic  waterways,  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  Straits  of  Bab 
El  Mandeb.  The  importance  of  these 
waterways  in  a  global  war.  and  also  in 
international  trade  can  never  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  development  of  air  transportation 
has  not  detracted  from  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  the  Near  East.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  served  to  emphasize  it.  Our 
own  experience  during  the  last  war 
proved  this.  That  is  why  we  have 
found  it  nec^sary  to  maintain  airports 
in  that  area  after  the  war. 

Moreover,  the  Near  East  literally  floate 
upon  a  sea  of  oil.  Happily,  we  and  our 
allies  now  control  Uiat  oil,  but  trouble 
brews  in  Iran  and  this  is  an  ominous 
sign.  Obviously,  however,  Russi'i  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  that 
oil 

Russia  has  alwasrs  coveted  the  Near 
East,  even  before  oil  was  discovered  thcnt 
and  before  man  l«u-ned  how  to  use  It. 
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Ulre  all  expaoHonlst  nations,  she  lonK 
tigo  reaUaed  Its  stratfirlc  importance 
For  generations  she  has  been  trylnit  to 
bunt  forth  through  the  warm  waters  of 
the  DBrdanelles  and  Inio  the  Mediter- 
ranean S€»>  which,  as  iu  name  implies. 
is  ihe  center  of  the  Old  World. 

Russia  s  efforts  u)  control  the  Near 
East  have  lately  been  nircroasly  re- 
newed. For  some  time  past  she  has  been 
exerting  heavy  pressure  aealnst  Iran. 
Her  agents  have  established  a  Commu- 
nist front  there  whose  aim  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  Shah's  Government,  which 
is  friendly  toward  us.  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  resttne  subservient  to  Moscow. 

Russia  has  also  exerted  heavy  pressure 
against  Turkey,  and  has  asked  for  a 
voice  in  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles. 

These  facts  have  been  toown  to  us 
for  some  time.  That  is  why  we  have 
undertaken  to  help  both  Turkey  and 
Iran  to  bolster  their  defenses  a^a:n.st 
possible  Russian  aggression,  which  more 
tha'"  once  has  seemed  Immaient. 

But  «e  have  done  nothing  to  bolster 
the  defenses  of  the  Arab  countries,  which 
of  necessity  must  form  the  second  line 
of  defense  of  the  Near  E^ast.  On  the 
contrary,  the  administration's  policy 
there  not  only  has  kept  the  Arab  Gov- 
enunents  weak  militarily,  but  has  also 
made  the  Arab  peoples  turn  against  us 

There  are  today  nearly  1.000.000  Arab 
refuirees.  who  are  homeless.  Jobless,  and 
destitute.  For  two  full  years  these  refu- 
gees have  terely  existed  on  a  U.  N.  dole  of 
less  than  $2  per  person  s  month,  of  which 
we.  as  a  member  of  the  U.  N..  have  con- 
tributed one-half. 

■We  cannot  hope  for  lasting  peace  and 
stability  is  the  Near  East  so  long  as  these 
people  ontinufi  to  be  denied  the  natura.' 
and  elementary  right  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  dwell  therein  in  peace. 

Moreover,  these  refugees,  thanks  In 
part  to  RoKlan  propaganda,  blame  the 
TnmuD  policy  in  Palestine  for  their 
plight.  As  a  result,  communism  has 
mauie  great  strides  In  the  hitherto  in- 
hospitable ellBiate  of  the  Near  East,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  has  been  outlawed 
by  the  Arab  governments.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  refugee  camps  have  be- 
come Tlrtaal  hotbeds  of  communism. 
Aiid  what  can  these  people,  half-surved 
and  denied  even  the  hope  of  a  normal 
Hfe.  lose  hj  turning  to  Moscow? 

For  generations  the  Arab  peoples  have 
been  great  admirers  and  stanch  friends 
of  our  country.  The  Arab  governments 
have  likewise  been  friendly  toward  us. 
But  during  the  last  2  years  our  prestige 
has  sutTered  greatly  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, and  the  Arab  peoples,  bitterly  dis- 
lllust<Mied.  have  begun  to  turn  toward 
Moacow.  1  warned  the  Congress  of  this 
3  years  ago. 

Not  only  the  refugees  and  the  have- 
nots  have  turned  to  ccmimunism.  Many 
highly -placed  and  wealthy  Arabs  now 
advocate  a  pro-Moscow  policy.  In  re- 
cent months  we  have  seen  cabinet  offi- 
cers In  Syria  and  members  of  Parliament 
In  Egypt  can  for  an  onderftaodlog  with 
Russia,  ebkitf  as  a  protectton  against 
further  attacti 

Egypt's  abrtcatlon  from  voting  oc  otir 
bi  the  Security  Coun- 


cil was  obviously  due  to  that  country  s 
disappointment  In  the  U  N  which  f«ilM 
to  act  on  Egypt's  demand  for  the  Ait!. - 
dravval  of  British  trcwps  from  her 
territory. 

Our  position  m  the  Nrar  Fa.st  tcfi.iy 
Is  in  jrrave  danger.     To  -.mprove  :t.  im- 
mediate st^'ps  should  bo  talcen  first  to 
sclve  the  problem  of  the  .■\:.\b  r'-'f'Kees. 
The  continued  pr'SMT.ce  of  th m    :-efu- 
coes  is  a  senous  thre;it  to  the  s'.ikbility 
and  security  cf  tiio  Near  Easi  us  a  v. hole. 
includiRK     Israel.     President     \VeiziTi.i;i 
has  stated  that  h:.s  Governmeni  ob*  :*-s 
to  the  return  of   the  Ai.ib  refum .  s   :o 
their    homts    in    Israel    L>ecaui.f    L'^ia  I 
does    not    want    a    m.r.onty    pr  ;bi  ni 
Other     Israel    spokesmen     havf    stai-  i 
that  the  Ara'os  would  cor-stirate  a  ':::■  it 
to  the  security  of  Israel      Thai  niav  o^ 
so.     But  I  believe  that  the  pr-es  :u'"  ct 
the  refugees  in  the  refue^e  carap^:       r 
stitute  a  greater  problem  ar:d  a     r*  \*"r 
menace  to  Israel  than  if  th'^y  ^^ere  t  <  v- 
mittet'  to  return  to  their  hom**^      T'  := 
folly  for  Israel  to  hope   for  p  ar-     >:-.d 
prosperity  so  Ions:  a.s  a  m:ll!cn  starv'  d. 
sick,   and   shelterless  mm   3.nd    Vv-^men 
remain  huddled  in  tattered  tent?  and  :n 
caves  along  her  bordrr 

Likewise,  it  is  fcily  for  the  Ur.it/d 
SUies  to  expect  the  who!-  -hiarted  sup- 
port of  the  Arabs  v^hii-.-  tlie  piobicm  of 
the  refugees  remain.s  uasoiv  d  Aid 
every  day  that  the  solution  of  ^hat  prob- 
lem is  delayed  adds  new  adherer. i.s  to 
Moscow. 

We  have  mad^:'  heavy  s,''.cr'F--'s  tc  ^rivp 
out  comm.unism  frnm  South  K^r-'a  B".t 
vhile  we  are  fi^ht'.n.e  comm'inism  m 
Korea  let  us  net  help  it  win  control  cf 
the  Near  East,  a  qieatly  richer  prize 
than  an  Korea.  I  tjiink  tJiat  Russia 
would  be  v..liinti  to  ^ive  us  Soulli  Kor  a. 
and  also  Forme  sa.  without  any  .struf.i,le 
at  all  if  she  can  ^'et  the  N^-ar  East  In- 
deed. I  th'nk  th"t  she  startled  ili"  v^ar 
in  Korea  partly  to  divert  our  att-ention 
from  the  more  important  N^ar  East 
When  the  ti.me  for  ?..  final  showdown 
comes.  Russia's  first  blow  a  :v;ainst  us 
will  not  be  struck  m  Korea.  £ha  per- 
haps will  strike  first  in  the  Ruhr  Valley 
of  Germany,  and  In  the  N'  ar  East.  She 
will  strike  in  th*-  Ruhr  tc  obtain  eon'r^l 
of  its  rich  mines  and  l.ar.;p  f acton-  ^  i.p.d 
In  the  Near  Ea.st  to  obt.ua  cautiol  ei  .tj 
rich  oil  fields,  and  its  sir.itetnc  land.  a. . 
and  sea  routes,  and  th'^s  cut  us  off  fr  m 
Asia  and  open  the  gr.tes  of  Africi  \-i'h 
her  fabulous  wealth  cf  raw  materials  to 
the  Red  armies. 

Let  us  face  reality.  Let  us  thiiik  more 
of  our  country  and  our  national  secur  ty 
than  of  our  private  politics  1  fcrtun'^s. 
Let  us  place  the  democratic  ide  .is  f^r 
which  we  fought  two  world  wars  and  are 
now  fighting  in  Korea  above  votes.  F.-)r 
only  thus  can  we  regain  the  enviable  p^) 
sltion  which  was  ours  in  th?  hcart.^-  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  3  yiar.s  a^o. 
Only  thus  can  we  again  enjoy  the  confl- 
dence  of  the  Arab  and  Mofilem  worlds. 
Only  Uius  can  we  reestablish  our  l<^ader- 
shlp  In  the  world's  most  stni';e:ric  area. 
and  fafegtjard  it  from  commiin: sm 
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EXTF.NSIOW  OF  REMARKIE 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTV 

Of  OALIFOmNIA 

IV  THE  HOIT'^E  OF  RFPRESF.>rr.\Tn"F<^ 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY  Mr  Speaker,  m  k  tpmg 
with  the  reque.>i  made  in  the  fol  owing 
letter.  I  iii\  a,-.K:nK  that  it  be  inclu  led  m 
our  Rec  F.D  The  letter  is  from  N  r  Al- 
bert T.  Lunceford.  an  outstanding  west- 
ern labor  leader.    Letter  follow.-: 

CONCRi;S8  OF  iNOrSTHl.VL   ORGANIZATIONS  , 

Wd.h-.n.Tton.  D.  C  .  July  6.  '.Oil. 

Hon.    SAiltTEL    W     YOBTT. 

United  States  House  of  Represen.  ativei. 
House  Office  Bw.lding. 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  CoNGkis.sMvN  Yorty  My  atte..li.n 
ba&  Jiibt  b«en  called  to  an  Ui.sert  In  t,h  ■  Con- 
GRESSi  jNal  Rscord  od  Juiic  18.  1951  pai^e 
AC643,  by  Congresiman  John  Phili  :ps  oi 
CalilornU,  regarding  a  telegram  in  s  ipport 
(jf  public  hcusu.i;  which  I  viiis  lustru<  red  by 
the  executive  b<.urd  ^f  aiy  couiicr.  t  ,  se;.d 
to  each  Member  ol  Con^rcas 

Under  the  Coastltunun  cf  the  ::.;:ed 
States,  the  people  of  th.^  country  art  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  petition  to  the  Co  igre>s 
Our  crganizatlon  belie. e.s  in  exercisir. i  that 
right  through  the  reprise:. ta-.i^e  gover  .nuni 
cf  the  structure     f  .--jx  union. 

".V  :<  lie"e  In  and  su;  port  the  declc  ration 
^1  r.o..cy  enacted  by  the  Congress  .f  the 
United  States  that  "the  ellniinati^.n  t.  f  sub- 
standard and  ether  inadequate  h  nising 
through  the  clearance  of  slunis  and  bl.ahtfd 
area.s.  and  the  reallzaticn  as  so  jn  as  1  ;&;■;.» 
of  the  (Coal  of  a  decent  home  a.'~.d  .1  *';itabie 
living  enTlronmeat  for  e.ery  Au^erlcai  lam- 
lly,  thus  contributing  ij  tiie  devel.  .'.nent 
and  redeveloptaent  of  coninriuii;t;es  .  nd  to 
the  advancement  of  the  eroAih.  *.>:.!•  ;  and 
security  of  the  United  States.  iPut:  •  L.i  a 
171.  81st  Cong.,  sec.  2.) 

In  the  exercise  cf  our  dem.-cra':c  r..;L".B 
under  the  C>  r.-stitution  we  ap^o.ilec  L-^ai 
the  tentative  decision  f  the  H.-use  rfstru:- 
Ing  public  housing  .s'arts  t<i  o.OoO  i  r  tliu 
entire  United  States  Here  in  La,  A  igelea. 
according  to  the  Burpau  ol"  the  i  •  isu.- 
housing  survey  j  ist  released,  we  aave  '3  U..v; 
suhsta-idard  uu:'s  cf  winch  32  2  perct  ii  are 
considered  to  be  »o  ■run-down  or  ne:  lected 
f  r  of  Inadequate  ort;;lnal  cou^lructi  m.  so 
that  it  does  not  piovide  adeq  iuie  1  heiter 
or  protection  agaii;.st  tl.e  Ciemen's.  r  en- 
dangers the  saifcty  ol   tiic    x:cupauta  ' 

The  families  v.h>j  oc-'upy  these  un  Tj  oi\ 
the  whole  malte  nnore  eSort  to  ^eLur  a..t- 
Quate  hous;...;  •.ii.in  any  other  seiim  nt  vf 
our  populi. ,.  :.  Cnc  out  cf  three  .1  them 
4  2)  percei.'.  ^r  n.>..ie  ef  'he  luiii  iy  in- 
L  ,me  for  fcheltc..  and  o.u'  out  cf  seve  1  goes 
to  the  extreme  length  f  payu:^  o5  ercent 
or  more  of  their  family  income  iv  r  ri .  t  and 
while  the  BLo  shews  an  incr.aso  :  :  April 
1950  of  30  p*»rceut.  the  Co..tus  I  oreau 
showa  an  increase  of  i4  piTct..c  ve  i'J40. 
Since  that  time  renus  iiave  i:;cre.i;»  i  vety 
6Ub:.iautially  here  in  Lus  Ai.-,-irr.  w.th 
8';me  fainllles  r«ceivu.^  ii.orea.-sf,  i  .  ,  \  . 
l&u  percent. 

It  Is  unfortv.iiale  ihiit  the  C-'nTn  ;i,in  n 
h  •  :  t  seen  h*  to  reply  lt>  jur  ccr.  muni- 
c  :;  I  was  Intiresiod.  hoAtvcr.  ii  redd- 
ing Uie  lengthy  reply  which  was  sei  :  t  '  i 
•imilar  com  e.u:il.;atl"n  from  the  ix  .  utive 
director  of  ihe  Vtieruns  Service  Ci'i.  t.-. 

Orga!:!rr'a  ;ab»T  can  and  frequei.i.y  ri..es 
arrangi'  ■  .  s.-  ..jr-.'  r-.-d-e^s  from  grUvancva 
Xor  Its  n^cmVrs.  H>i'vt;ver.  by  .ear  iction.-. 
we  TOMW:  i^jv.;i  that  -.ve  crc  inicr  sted  In  the 
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general  welfare  of  the  community,  particu- 
larly as  It  relates  to  the  housing  shortage 
whieti  Is  .So  serious  here  m  lx>s  Angeles. 
Those  wr.ii  bentflt  iriost  from  our  hcu5iiig 
aciiv.'.ies  have  been  and  continue  tu  be 
till  se  who  are  veterans  of  World  War  II  We 
supp  :ted  the  provisions  for  preference  in 
a;iv  hi.'Uiing  program  to  any  of  these  vet- 
erans. Thof-e  who  say  th.it  public  houiins? 
is  not  of  prime  interest  to  the  veteran,  his 
ort'ai.lzation  and  the  farniUef.  of  his  de- 
ceast-d  buddie.s  would  find  difficulty  in  ex- 
plaii.mg  thf  ardent  support  tor  tins  pro- 
f.'r,tn-i  by  the  entire  list  v{  rec':>$rnized  vet- 
tr.i:.;  '  rk;a:.:/aUo:is,  Ir.clucllna  the  American 
l,*t:i  ...  ti.t  Veterans  of  Forel^'n  Wars,  the 
Li^.o.:c'd  American  Veterans,  the  American 
Ciirps  Lwiiiue.  the  Catho:ic  War  Veterans, 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the  American 
Veterans'  C  jmmittee 

Cur  orsanization  has  worked  with  the 
representatives  of  the.se  organizations  in  sup- 
port (•'.  public  hcuslng.  even  though  we 
re>~oEr.:ze  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
cf  members  of  CIO.  through  the  success  cf 
collect:',  e  bargaining,  are  over-income  and 
Irellgib'.e  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  publlc- 
housms  program 

N  T  car.  we  accept  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  Is  about  ready  to  go  Into 
bankruptcy  We  are  the  richest  country  In 
the  world  The  only  thing  we  cannot  afford 
Is  slums  The  public-housing  program  as  I 
understand  It  Is  based  upon  Government 
puar=ir.ty  of  bonds  Issued  by  local  hotistng 
autnontles,  which  are  sold  in  the  Investment 
market  The  high  value  of  these  bonds  is 
shown  by  the  low  rate  of  Interest  which  Is 
charged  for  the  money  secured  therefrom. 
This  low  rate  contributes  materially  to  the 
t»enefits  of  the  program. 

'."he  real-estate  Industry  and  many  of 
those  who  oppose  public  housing,  support  the 
use  of  G'-'>vernment  Insured  credit  for  hlgh- 
Interest-rate-bearlng  bonds,  such  as  the  FHA 
and  the  VA.  These  bonds,  through  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  create  a  more  serious  drain  on 
the  United  States  Treasury  than  the  con- 
tingent liability  of  the  guarantee  of  public- 
housing  bonds. 

We  are  unimpressed  by  the  argument  that 
the  public-housing  program  will  drive  the 
United  States  Government  into  bankruptcy. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  our  letter  was 
Inserted  Into  the  Congression.u,  Record. 
without  any  reply  to  our  inquiry,  we  would 
appreciate  your  inserting  this  likewise  into 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  those  who 
have  been  misinformed  about  our  Intentions 
may  understand  why  we  continue  to  support 
public  housing  and  why  the  Senate  voted 
47  tc  25  on  June  29,  1951.  against  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  restriction  on  the  Senate  version 
of  H.  R   3880. 

Appreciating  your  courtesy  in  this  and 
similar  matters, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Albert  T.  Lttncetobd, 
Setretary-TreoLSUTer ,  Los  Angeles  IVC-CIO. 


Goyemment  Handliaf  of  Social  Security 
Funds  Les^Bed  EmbezxlemeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

OF  tennessez 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 


Knoxville  Journal  of  July  4.  1951.  en- 
titled •Government  Handling  of  So- 
cial Security  Ftinds  Legalized  Embezzle- 
ment": 

Government   Handling   of   SxnAL   Secltutt 
Finds  Legalized  Embezzlement 

It  has  been  pointed  taut  h<re  before  that 
If  any  individual  or  corpora' i<jn  undertook 
to  operate  an  insurance  conpany  on  the 
."-amp  basis  the  Federal  Government  operate- 
the  sonai-security  system,  k  or  he  would 
bf  m  jail  before  you  could  say  Jack  Rob- 
inson 

Press  reports  on  the  state  cf  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  fiscai  1951  rtv?als  the  inter- 
est uig  Item  that  while  the  b>ilance  sheet 
shows  a  budgetary  surplus  of  something  over 
«3.0oC.a0C.000,  the  Govtrnmt  nt  us  actually 
deep  in  cash  to  the  tune  of  something  near 
87  =,(>D  000.000. 

Explanation  is  that  the  S<cretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  in  the  till  almoet  $4,000,000,000 
In  sociai-gecurity  taxes  in  exctss  of  what  that 
agency  of  the  Government  paid  out  In  claims 
durlne  the  fiscal  year  A»  has  been  pointed 
out  here  before,  these  taxes  collected  from 
the  people  are  not  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government,  as  all  Insurance  companies  and 
other  fiduciary  institutions  are  required  to 
hold  funds  collected  from  tr  eir  customers, 
but  instead  go  into  the  spending  stream  of 
the  government  in  power. 

In  other  word?,  today's  taxpayer  turns  In 
his  pittance  every  week  for  ir^urance  bene- 
fits and  then  when  tlie  time  comes  for  the 
Government  to  pay  oJ,  tomorrow's  taxpayer 
will  pay  a:'aln  to  make  good  on  the  Social 
Security  Agency's  obligations.  The  only 
thing  held  by  the  Governmeat  &b  security 
for  its  millions  of  social-secx.rlty  contracts 
with  Individual  citizens  is  I'^ederal  taxing 
power 

This  Is  as  fine  an  example  01  legalized  em- 
bezzlement as  history  provides.  It  is  on  the 
same  moral  plane  as  ttie  traditional  "license 
to  steal." 


The    Pa»t   Year   ud   tbe    Next   in   Ow 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REdARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  D.  McJUNNON 

OF  CAUrORHlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
order  to  assist  in  the  deteraiination  for 
need  of  price  and  wage  stabilization  in 
the  months  ahead,  I  feel  the  following 
article  by  Sumner  H.  Slichter  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  will  be  help- 
ful to  many  Members  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Slichter  is  one  of  the  Nations  outstand- 
ing economists  and  is  well  known  for 
his  conservative  approach  to  economic 
matters. 

The  Past  Year  axd  the  Next  in  Otrm  Econ- 
oMT — ^An  Economist  Strs\"Ers  Eitects  of 
Ottr  Defense  Program  ;3o  Far  and 
Assesses  the  Pl^turx 

(By  Sumner  H.  Slichter) 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  sine*;  the  outbreak 
of  trouble  in  Korea  catised  the  United  States 
to  become  a  defense  economy  with  a  system 
of  controls  too  stifl  for  a  tlm>  of  peace  but 
not  stiff  car  compM-ehenslve  enough  for  totAl 
war.  This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  look 
ttackward  and  forward — to  take  stock  of 
-ft- hat  has  iiappened  to  the  economy  during 


the  last  year  and  to  examine  the  clianges 
■md  the  problems  that  will  confront  us  in 
the  year  ahead. 

Certainly  the  year  behind  us  hiis  been  full 
of  surprises.  No  one,  for  e-tfimple.  would 
have  predicted  that  the  Federal  budget 
Wxiuid  show  a  cash  surplus  .if  about  I7.0(.»C\- 
0(Xj.OGO.  as  it  seems  certain  to  do.  Al- 
though some  growth  In  the  output  of  con- 
sumer p<x>ds  was  expected,  even  In  the  face 
of  larije  war  expend  It  tires,  the  Increase  that 
hiis  (X'curred  has  been  hlKhly  rea.s.-iurlng  in 
addition,  expenditures  on  plan:  and  equip- 
ment have  grown  rapidly.  This  means 
that  the  country  bas  been  having  a  triple 
boom:  (li  A  defense  gcxxis  boom;  i2t  a  con- 
sumer goods  boom;  and  (3i  a  capital  goods 
lioom. 

The  year  ahead  will  aee  many  changes. 
The  budget  surplus  will  be  replaced  by  a 
deficit,  unless  Congress  Increases  taxes  much 
more  than  now  seems  likely,  controls  over 
materials  will  be  broader  and  much  stricter 
and  will  limit  many  kinds  of  production; 
price  controls,  which  have  not  yet  been  really 
tested  because  most  free  market  prices  have 
been  little  or  no  higher  than  celling  prlcea. 
will  receive  a  real  lest;  most  ImportAut  of 
all  tae  absorption  of  goods  for  defense  and 
foreign  aid  will  grow  as  fast  as  the  national 
product,  so  that  the  goods  available  for  ci- 
vilians will  cease  to  Increase.  No  longer  will 
the  country  be  able  to  expand  simultane- 
ously the  three  kinds  of  production — de- 
fense goods,  consumer  goods,  and  capital 
goods  for  private  induatry. 

Let  us  look  at  the  trends  shown  by  the 
past  year  and  the  prospects  and  problems 
in  the  year  ahead. 

total  PROoucnow 

The  gross  national  producrt  rc»e  from 
8294.600.000,000  (in  terms  of  present  dollars) 
in  the  second  quarter  of  1950  to  »3134>00.- 
000.000  In  the  first  quarter  of  1951.  a  gain  of 
about  6.6  percent.  About  two-thlrcU  of  the 
gain  Is  attributable  to  increased  employment 
and  the  remainder  to  more  outpmt  per  man- 
hour,  which  seems  to  have  been  increftslng 
at  about  the  "normal"  rat*  of  2.5  percent 
per  year. 

As  for  the  12-month  period  we  have 
now  entered,  the  output  of  the  economy  may 
be  expected  to  increase  by  roiighly  7  to  9 
percent  between  the  first  qviarter  of  1951  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1952.  or  between  i21.000.- 
000.000  and  $28,000,000,000  a  year.  The  actual 
growth  will  depend  upon  ( 1 )  the  gain  in  em- 
ployment. (2)  the  increase  in  hotirs  per  week, 
and  (3>  the  rise  in  output  per  man-htmr. 
If  employment  rises  by  an  expected  2.000.- 
000.  weekly  working  hours  by  an  expected 
3  percent,  and  there  Is  no  change  in  output 
per  man-hoin-.  total  output  will  grow  by 
about;  »2 1.000,000.000  a  year;  if,  in  addition, 
output  per  man-hour  increases  by  2  p«-cent, 
production  will  rise  by  about  »28,000,000,000 
a  year. 

DXTEKSZ   PROOCCnOM 

Output  of  goods  and  services  for  national 
defense  has  grown  rapidly,  but  it  has  ab- 
sorbed leas  than  half  of  the  increase  in  the 
national  product  dtirlng  the  last  year.  De- 
fense production  today  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  befcwe  Korea.  The 
annual  rate  Is  about  $30,000,000,000  in  com- 
parison with  $12,400,000,000  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1950. 

This  type  of  production  (including  Atomic 
energy  and  forelgti  military  aid)  is  now 
growing  at  the  rate  of  about  $35,000,000,000 
a  year  and  It  wtll  continue  to  grow  at  this 
rate,  until  the  first  quarter  of  next  year. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  next  jrear  out- 
lays for  defense  purposes  will  l)e  at  the  rate 
of  about  $80,000,000,000  a  year— rovighly  $05.- 
000.000.000  above  the  flirst  quarter  of  1951. 
If  the  output  of  the  economy  grows  t»y  be- 
tween  $21,000,000,000   and    $28,000,000,000    a 
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y««r  and  the  outlays  on  dttrnm  contlniM  to 
riae  at  th«  pr«Mnt  rat».  tii«  supply  of  goods 
armllatUa  for  clTlUan  consumption  at  best 
vlil  tncrtAW  Ttry  Uttl«  and  It  may  drop. 

Hovsver,  by  the  bec;lnnlng  of  10^.  or  per- 
haps after  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  outlays  for  defense  will 
drop  considerably  and  then  will  ceaae. 
thoiigh  the  expenditures  will  ctmtinue  at  a 
hl^  rate  for  about  a  year. 

THs  naouL  KiBcrr 

The  btidfet  has  surprised  everyone.  The 
cash  receipts  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
will  rxc«ed  Its  caah  ezpendtturce  by  around 
tr.OOO.OOO.OOa  The  Burpius  tn  the  so-called 
adminUtratlve  budget,  which  excludes  op- 
erations al  tbm  aov«mment's  trust  funtta  and 
which  InelQdea  sgcda  noncash  receipts  and 
payments,  «tU  be  about  M.OOO.OOO.OOO.  In 
the  last  quarter  at  the  flacal  year.  howsTcr, 
the  budgaC  will  be  ■ubstantlally  in  the  red. 

T%«  deAcn,  mareoTer.  will  probably  grow. 
TtM  prsatat  otitl<x>k  is  that  the  cash  ex- 
pcmllttvas  of  the  PMcral  Oovemment  dur- 
tnff  th«  next  flacal  year  may  be  as  much  as 
•74.000.000,000.  or  which  over  »50.000.000.000 
Will  be  for  defense,  atomic  energy,  and  for- 
eign military  aid  Berenuea  from  present 
taaoa  wlU  be  about  tOS.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  M8.000.- 
000.000.  TU  increaaes  are  not  likely  to  be 
lazfe  oioqgh  to  coTcr  the  expected  deficit. 
But  if  Xha  pubUc  could  be  aroused  to  insist 
trpon  redXKtftons  la  unnecessary  ezpoidlturea 
(•ay.  cuts  of  about  tS.OOG.OOO.OOO ) .  little  In- 
In  tana  would  be  necessary. 


The  strong  ttwmand  for  goods  has  caused 
tha  labor  lorca.  IncliKUng  men  In  the  armed 
aerrleea.  to  grow  at  nearly  double  the  ncomal 
rats.  TIM  Inctsaas  from  April  1950,  to  April 
1951.  was  a  IttUc  more  than  s  million.  The 
normal  Incraaas  would  be  around  #000.000  to 
700UI00.  Ua^niiloyment  has  been  cut  In 
ban— fxoan  500.000  In  April  19S0.  to  1.700.- 
000  m  April  1951.  Tha  strong  demand  for 
labor  In  the  dtlas  has  pulled  people  out  of 
agrlcultiir*.  jQst  as  n  did  during  tlw  Second 
World  War.  7>Dday  there  are  600.000  fewer 
paofila  wartCbag  in  agrtculture  than  a  year 
ago.  but  nooagncoltural  dTtllan  employ- 
ment has  gained  IJ00.000.  Despite  the 
strong  «tsiMnd  for  labor,  average  weekly 
boars  of  work  tn  nonagrlcaltural  industries 
as  a  irtMJls  are  the  same  as  before  the  Korean 
vsr — dasplts  some  Increase  tn  weekly  hours 
In  aiantifactartng  employment. 

Thess  factors  make  for  a  growing  shcrtage 
at  labor  daring  tbe  coming  year.  The  short- 
ags  srlU  be  much  otore  acuta  as  defense  pro- 
duction aipanda.  In  fact,  in  another  9 
mnnths  labor  shortages  ars  likely  to  be  mere 
oritlcal  tbaa  material  shortages.  The  rea- 
aon  is  that  tbs  production  of  most  war  goods 
requires  a  much  higher  proportion  of  labor- 
hours  jtT  ton  of  maCertal  than  does  the  pro- 
duction of  dTtnan  goods. 


Industry  baa  been  stlmulatad  to  increase 
Its  pvoduetlTS  eapadty  faato'  than  ever,  axKl 
addltloos  to  plant  and  equipment  are  about 
to  pereeot  larger  in  phyakcal  volume  during 
the  ssooBd  qovtar  of  1851  than  in  tha  cor- 
isniisMlliig  cpiartar  last  year 

Durtxtg  tha  Immediate  futtire,  bualnesa 
acMMMi'Ja  ars  pjannhig  further  increases  In 
plant,  bat  tba  Gorsmment  will  have  to  in- 
toffsrs  vltb  Bsaaf  of  those  plans.  Shortages 
of  aatarlalB  and  labor  will  require  that  m- 
wsstaasBt  la  plant  and  equipment  be  rc- 
■trlctad  pretty  largsly  to  immediate  defense 
Tlkta  eurtaUment  of  lnv>eatment  will 
In  the  main  through  ma- 
itrola,  but  tight  credit  wlU  help. 


cOsct  of  the  Sghtlng  In  Korea  was 
a  rush  of  eonstuner  buying  that 
tba  pbysleal  volume  of  b^jsinees  tn- 
Xn  the  last  quarter  ot  li«50  and 


the  first  quarter  of  1951.  howevd-r.  Invento- 
ries expanded  rapidly.  Tcxlay.  total  bustnos.s 
Inventories  are  roughly  10  percent  greatrr 
In  physical  volume  than  a  year  rtc  )  Many 
retoUers  are  worried  abnut  the  >u'o  )f  'hrir 
Inventories,  hut  ir.  view  of  the>  sh.TttKcs 
ahead  these  worries  are  not  Justified  M.I...J- 
facturera"  inventories  are  much  smaller  In 
relation  to  unfilled  orders  than  s  yoar  sic" 
It  ought  to  be  p(».<!lb!e  to  nit  the  crrw'h 
of  Investment  tn  Inventories  from  an  anniiil 
rate  of  around  •7.9O0.000.(X)O,  h^  In  thp  first 
quarter  of  1951.  to  »3,000  iXX).0OO.  or  possibly 
leas.  This  would  raltig;ite  .•^Dinrwhat  the 
ahortages  of  goods  Furthermore,  by  reduc- 
ing the  private  demand  for  Inve.stment-.'^pek- 
Ing  funds  It  would  help  the  0<3vernment  fi- 
nance the  deficit  and  the  maturities  cf  ab-nit 
•  17.000. OCO.OOO  of  publicly  held  securities 
dxiring  the  second  half  of  1951. 

PKXSONAL   INCOMES 

Personal  Incomes  have  rl.'^en  abcut  11  \ter- 
cent  during  the  last  year  and  in  March 
were  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  W3.200,- 
000.000  above  March  1;J50.  Particularly  rapid 
has  been  the  growth  of  compeiuation  ol  em- 
ployees which  increased  nearly  20  percent, 
from  »13«.9O0.0O0,0O0  a  year  la  March  1950, 
to  •183,900.000.000  In  March  1951.  Averaije 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  have  risen 
from  •1.4&3  In  June  1950.  to  fl.574  in  April 
1951.  Nevertheless,  only  about  half  of  :\U 
enaployeea  have  received  generiii  wa^e  in- 
creases since  June  of  last  year. 

The  prospects  are  that  wage  and  salary 
payments  will  rise  by  •20.000.000.000  to  825.- 
000.000.000  a  year.  Abcut  Sll.COO.'DOO.OfX)  to 
•12,000,000.000  of  this  Increase  will  come 
from  the  expansion  of  employment  and  the 
Increase  in  weekly  hours  of  work  About, 
•10.000.000.000  or  more  will  come  from  wage 
Increases.  It  will  be  harder  tv  held  down 
wages  In  the  next  year  than  In  the  year  Just 
past.  The  half  of  the  wage  and  salary  work- 
ers who  have  not  yet  had  wage  advances  will 
expect  increases.  The  Government  may  take 
a  strong  stand  against  wage  increases  that 
exceed  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  but  this 
is  unlikely.  The  prospect  is  that  the  Wage 
StablllzaUon  Board  will  prefer  not  to  rl.sk 
provoking  strikes.  During  the  next  yp  ir 
wage  increases  will  probably  be  the  mo.st  im- 
portant single  inflationary  luauence  in  :he 
economy. 

PEonrs 

Corporate  profits  have  fallen.  In  the  f^r^t 
qtiarter  of  195J  they  were  about  22  percer:: 
less  than  the  quarter  Just  precedmsj  tiie 
Korean  war.  This  statement  will  surprise 
many  people  because  most  corporations  have 
been  reporting  considerably  larger  earniiigs 
than  last  year.  The  published  reports  f 
most  corpcffations.  however,  are  mlsleadir.g 
because  they  count  a  rise  tn  the  cost  cf  re- 
placing inventories  as  a  profit.  This  preva- 
lent error  In  accounting  practice  caused  the 
anntial  rate  of  profits  In  the  first  quarter  f 
1951  to  be  overstated  by  $9,300  o(}C,0O(J. 
Profits  have  been  cut  by  the  larsje  Increase  In 
corporate  income  taxes.  The  corporate  In- 
cotne-tax  liability  today  is  19.300,000.000 
greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Reported  profits  m  mosi  Industrie.*:  wi;: 
drop  in  the  next  year,  partly  beoauae  waK" 
rates  will  rise  more  thm  most  prices  ai.cl 
partly  because  many  companies  will  be  en- 
gaged In  Government  contracts  that  are  less 
profitable  than  ordinary  business  But  real 
profits  will  hold  up  much  better  than  re- 
ported pitrfits.  The  reason  Is  that  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  will  probably  not  advance 
as  iaauch  as  in  the  last  year. 

OONStTMFTION 

The  morement  of  n:.is\]mprlon  his  been 
erratic,  with  a  tendency  fcr  co.-sunipr  buy- 
ing to  rise  when  the  war  news  u  bad  and  to 
fall  when  It  la  good.  In  the  first  3  months 
after  the  war  started  the  physical  qunntuv  f 
goods  purchased  by  eonsumers  rose  4  5  per- 
cent abfjv,?  the  prrvr,u=  3  ni-i.-.'i.-  -t.  an  all- 
Imit  record     In  tht  Liit  quarter  ^t  1950  c.;n- 


.«\in-,pM'  ti  dropped  almost  to  the  pre-K(  rean 
rn't'.  ir  1  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951  11  was 
fi  ;i'*'.<*  mTP  than  1  percent  above  the  c  uar- 
r<T  ";  =  t  prl  r  to  the  outbreak  of  f.chtli.g  In 
K  "'M  M  'r:oy  >;utl!iy  for  con.--':;ner  ^'iod,s 
>:,i  .  rUfVi  rapidly,  and  In  the  first  3  m'nth.s 
i:;  \'.>5'.  ^-as  more  than  10  percei.t  nbovc  the 
rate  before  Korea  This,  however,  ha.;  re- 
flected almost  entirely  the  rise  in  prices  not 
an  Increase  In  the  supply  of  goods. 

For  the  next  9  to  12  month.s  the  qunntl'y 
of  con.«umer  good."  will  not  Increase  Early 
next  year  hiwever,  the  over-all  Increase  In 
product  in  should  begin  to  exceed  the  In- 
creased absorption  of  gcx>ds  by  defense. 
Hence  an  advance  In  the  standard  of  lining 
will  again  be  p'-ssible  This  assumes  that 
the  development  of  new  emergencies  d  "*es  not 
compel  an  enlargement  of  the  defen'^e 
program. 

SAVINGS 

The  rate  of  personal  saving  has  mi..\,d  up 
and  down  in  the  opposite  dlrectl'.n  to  con- 
cumptiun  expenditures.  There  have  been 
s'.r;k;!-.^  and  important  changes  in  the  com- 
p<i;!e;i'..  of  personal  saving.  Most  con- 
.';::!--  1-.  1;  ,.s,  been  p,  marked  disposition  on 
the  pari  jf  Individuals  to  hold  cash  and 
bank  deposits — Individual  holdings  of  cur- 
rency and  bank  deposits  rose  »5  300.000.000  in 
tiie  last  i:alf  of  1950.  Saving  In  this  form 
hii.-;  the  greatest  likelihood  of  agyravatini^ 
infiation  m  the  future  because  ciish  and 
hank  deposits  are  easily  spent.  Personal  sav- 
1:;^  lias  not  taken  the  form  of  purchases  of 
E  D-.nds — Indeed  during  the  9  months  fol- 
1  iwlnc  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  re- 
d«'nipt;  .:  s  of  E  bonds  exceeded  purchases 
by   $1U9.000.0QO. 

D'lrv.t'  'he  next  year  personal  saving  will 
i;,jrea.st>  probably  by  substantial  amounts. 
liie  expi. illation  la  slniple — personal  In- 
c.nu's,  ,.s  I  have  pointed  out,  will  rise  by 
i2u  oOuOOo.OOC  to  «25,0OO,000.O00  a  year  before 
r^-Xf-s  .T  ab.  ut  •16.000,000,000  tc  S20,u00,- 
V'A. ..'<)(,  .liter  taxes,  but  the  supply  of  con- 
Swiiif.-  ^  >ds  will  remain  virtually  un- 
changed The  extent  to  which  savings  in- 
creajje  w:!!  depend  upon  how  much  prices 
rise. 

It  is  c...nceivable  that  the  scramble  fi-.r 
Ri  oda  Will  cause  prices  to  rise  so  much  that 
there  is  nr,  increase  in  personal  saving,  but 
fr.N  i.N  u.'Ulkely.  One  reason  Is  thai  per- 
s  :..u  indebtedness  (consumer  credit  and 
pers.'nai  mortgage  Indebtedness*  has  In- 
creased over  «35. 000.000,000  during  the  last  5 
year?,  and  individuals  will  undoubtedly 
make  sub.stantiul  repayments  on  this  in- 
debtedness. Another  reason  is  that  the 
choice  of  goods  wUi  be  less  satisfactory  than 
usual. 

The  preference  for  cash  and  bank  deposit 
savings  is  likely  to  continue  durlnk:  the  next 
year.  Cash  and  bank  deposits,  however,  are 
the  kind  of  a.ssets  which  are  most  likely  at 
some  later  date  to  be  converted  into  goods. 
In  order  to  disct  urage  the  growh  of  built- 
in  Inflation  in  the  form  ol  accumulations 
of  ca^h  and  bank  deposits,  the  Government 
ihould  endeavor  to  persuade  Individuals  to 
Convert  a  substantial  part  of  their  personal 
iiivin^s  n^ito  Government  securit;-"^.  This 
will  require  (1 1  building  up  a  sales  or?anl?n- 
tlon  that  Is  able  to  do  a  hou.se-to-hou.'-e 
Job  of  selling,  and  (2i  oflTerlng  securities  that 
are  well  adapted  to  the  neeci.s  ui  sniail 
savers. 

PRICES 

The  ir;dex  of  wholesale  prices  n->e  16  7 
percent  between  June  and  Februsrv  but 
since  February  there  has  been  vir*"i'.::v  no 
change  in  the  general  level  of  wholesale 
prices  The  consumer  price  Index  In  April 
V.  '.  -I  .'  ptTcent  above  last  June.  The  prln- 
c.p.il  muiiediaie  cause  for  the  rise  m  prices. 
1?  1.-  imp!  rtant  to  note,  has  been  a.  speed-up 
in  tho  -urn-over  of  money,  which  Is  nearly  15 
prr-^'tT  above  la.st  year.  AlthouKh  prices 
were  temporally  fro/.en  en  Jaruarv  25,  the 
celUiiKS  have  thus  far  had  rel  I'r.elv  little 
effect  except  in  s.^  nie  wlulcsale  nuiriitts  be- 
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cau.se  they  have  been  been  above  market 
prices.  The  rise  in  prices  has  been  retarded 
by  four  principal  influences:  (1)  The  in- 
crease In  production  available  for  civilian 
use;  (2)  the  lag  of  the  wages  of  about  half 
of  the  labcjr  force  behind  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living;  (3)  the  cash  surplus  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget:  and  (4)  the  restraints  on  con- 
sumer credit. 

The  probable  movement  in  prices  is  the 
greatest  uncertainty  in  the  whole  outlook 
for  the  next  year.  Even  though  savings  in- 
crease substantially,  the  upward  pressure  on 
prices  win  be  strong.  The  demand  for  goods 
will  put  price  controls  to  the  test. 

Government  officials  have  asserted  that 
rationing  will  not  be  necessary  because  the 
supply  of  goods  will  he  ample.  Such  state- 
ments are  in  error.  Price  controls  are  a  way 
of  reducing  prices  below  the  point  at  which 
supply  and  demand  are  equal — in  other 
words,  they  are  a  way  of  assuring  that  sup- 
ply Is  less  than  demand.  Consequently, 
some  kind  of  rationing  is  Inevitable.  If 
the  Government  does  not  institute  ration- 
ing, the  suppliers  will  have  to  ration 
their  customers. 

makriag:is 

The  war  In  Korea  is  stimulating  marriages, 
just  as  did  the  Second  World  War.  In  the 
first  3  months  of  1951  there  were  19  5  per- 
cent more  marriages  than  In  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year.  It  is  uncertain  how 
long  the  Increase  In  marriages  will  continue 
because  the  number  of  single  adults  is  con- 
siderably less  today  than  a  few  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  the  Increase  shows  no  sign  of 
stopping — marriages  In  March  1951  were  34.7 
percent  greater  than  in  March  1950.  The 
Increase  In  marriages  Is  an  Important  busi- 
ness fact  because  It  means  that  a  future  de- 
mand is  being  built  up  for  houses  and  many 
household  articles. 

Many  people  express  the  fear  that  the  huge 
expenditures  on  defense  are  undermining 
the  economic  strength  of  the  country.  A 
good  way  to  gain  light  on  this  question  is  to 
ask  what  the  economy  will  be  like  a  year 
hence  11  the  expected  trends  occur.  A  year 
from  now  the  l]^lted  States  will  have  more 
plant  and  equipment  than  ever  before;  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  people  of  working 
age  will  be  employed;  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  adult  population  will  be  married;  per- 
sonal Indebtedness  will  be  a  little  lower  than 
It  Is  today.  Personal  Incomes  will  be  about 
10  percent  higher. 

Personal  holdings  of  cash  and  bank  de- 
posits will  be  higher  than  today;  the  price 
level  win  be  higher  probably  by  5  to  10  per- 
cent: the  wages  of  union  workers  will  rise  a 
little  faster  than  prices  and  the  wages  of 
other  workers  not  quite  so  fast.  If  the  price 
level  rises  by  5  to  10  percent  the  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  (though  larger  In  abso- 
lute terms  than  today)  will  be  a  little  lower 
relative  to  Incomes.  The  average  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  debt,  however,  will  be  higher. 
Hence,  the  burden  of  the  debt,  as  meastired 
by  the  relation  of  Interest  to  Incomes,  will 
probably  be  larger,  but  not  much  larger. 

These  changes  certainly  do  not,  on  the 
whole.  Indicate  a  weakening  of  the  economy 
because  they  mean  that  the  economy  will  be 
better  able  than  ever  to  produce  a  high 
standard  of  living.  The  principal  question 
suggested  by  these  developments  Is  whether 
the  tendency  for  personal  Incomes  to  outrun 
the  supply  of  consumer  goods,  tbe  drop  in 
personal  indebtedness,  and  the  rise  In  per- 
sonal holdings  of  cash  and  bank  deposits  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  serious  Inflation 
that  will  eventually  end  tn  a  collapse. 

Tilts  danger  is  by  no  means  remote.  As 
peopfe  accumulate  more  and  more  liquid 
as.sets  their  desire  to  convert  tliem  into  goods 
will  gradually  become  stronger.  The  prob- 
lem of  controlling  prices  In  1952  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  large  maturities  of  E  bonds 
In  that  year  I  believe,  however,  that  a  run- 
away Inilaiiiai   can   be  avoided.     Some  time 


early  In  1952  the  growth  of  the  national 
product  will  begin  to  exceed  the  Increase  In 
defense  expenditures.  As  more  goods  be- 
come available  for  the  civilian  economy  the 
danger  of  Inflation  will  not  be  over  but  the 
upward  pressure  on  prices  will  be  diminished. 
When  one  examines  the  inflation  that  oc- 
ctirred  between  1940  an  J  1948,  one  discovers 
that  it  was  made  poasslbl;  largely  by  a  rapid 
Increase  In  Indebtedness  of  Individuals  and 
business  enterprises  and  by  a  rapid  rise  In 
the  turnover  of  money.  But  during  all  or 
most  of  the  period  between  1946  and  1948 
the  country  lacked  effective  arrangements 
for  restricting  the  expansion  of  bank  credit. 
Today  the  arrangments  for  controlling  credit 
are  not  perfect  but  they  are  far  better  than 
they  were  between  1946  and  1948.  It  would 
be  desirable,  however,  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  a  disorderly  rise  in  prices,  either  now  or 
a  year  or  two  later,  by  persuading  individuals 
to  convert  a  considerable  part  of  their  re- 
cently acquired  cash  and  bank  deposits  Into 
private  or  Government  securities. 


Restrained  Optimum  About 
Trace  Talks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2S,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
certain  that  the  present  Soviet  regime 
and  policies  are  the  same  as  were  rep- 
resented at  Yalta  and  Potsdam.  I  am 
certain  that  the  present  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  and  policies  are  the  same 
as  those  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
China  and  Red  China's  intervention  in 
Korea. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Truman-Ache- 
son-Marshall  leadership  in  American 
foreign  affairs  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  alibied  for  Yalta;  the  same  as  rep- 
resented this  country  at  Potsdam.  It  is 
the  same  leadership  that  sought  to  force 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  do  business  with 
communism;  the  same  that  unconstitu- 
tionally involved  the  United  States  in 
the  Korean  war;  the  same  that  lied 
about  the  importance  of  Formosa  and 
flirted  with  appeasement:  the  same 
leadership  which  fired  General  MacAr- 
thur  and  consistently  opposed  a  war-to- 
win  in  Korea. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  recent  weeks 
to  convince  me  that  this  Truman-Ache- 
son-Marshall  leadership  has  learned 
anything  from  its  past  blunders,  that  it 
is  any  more  astute  than  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, or  that  it  is  any  more  discerning 
of  true  American  interests  and  how  to 
preserve  those  interests. 

Moreover,  I  am  fearful  that  there  is 
no  one  more  aware  of  these  unhappy 
facts  about  this  American  leadership 
than  the  Kremlin. 

Much  as  I  deplored  the  precipitate 
and  unconstitutional  entry  into  the  Ko- 
rean war,  and  much  as  we  aU  hope  for 
peace,  if  it  can  be  real  peace  and  not 
further  appeasement  or  stalemate.  I  am 
compelled  to  be  exceedingly  restrained 
in  my  optismism  about  the  impaoding 
truce   negotiations   btkI  the  diplomatic 


maneui^rings  which  may  follow  such  a 
truce 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  only  one  of  many 
Americans  who  wish  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  might  be  repre- 
sented in  the  Far  East,  in  the  weeks  im- 
mediately ahead,  by  the  very  man  the 
Truman-Acheson-Marshall  leadership 
liquidated— Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 


Skameful  Bat  Tnie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Monday,  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle 
of  July  5.  1951,  in  regard  to  the  William 
Oatis  case. 

This  editorial  asks  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion. Is  this  a  time  for  protocol  or  cere- 
mony?   It  follows: 

SHAurrm.  Bttt  Txrx 

Independence  Day  had  little  meaning  for 
friends  of  William  N.  (Bill)  Oatls,  former 
Marlon  newspaperman.  The  arrogant  Reds 
who  are  his  captors  chose  that  day  to  sen- 
tence him  to  serve  10  years  in  prison  for 
activities  hostile  to  the  state.  The  penal 
sentence  Is  equivalent  to  life  imprisonment 
lor  no  American  can  be  expected  to  survive 
for  that  long.  Robert  Vogeler,  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  imprisoned  In  Hungary, 
served  more  than  1  year  In  solitary  confine- 
ment before  his  release  was  obtained  by  the 
payment  of  a  huge  ransom. 

There  probably  te  no  American  who  !»- 
lleves  BiU  Oatls  gxillty  of  any  crime  despite 
the  confession  he  reportedly  made  in  the 
Prague  courtroom.  The  methods  the  Reds 
use  to  obta'.n  these  confessions  are  too  widely 
known  Uj  have  any  effect  on  the  Informed. 
But  even  If  the  confession  was  phony,  Oatls 
faces  a  long  term  in  prison  and  his  friends 
and  associates  want  to  know  why. 

Taken  into  custody  in  Prague  last  April 
23,  It  was  learned  2  days  later  that  he  was 
being  held  by  police  authorities  The  Amer- 
ican Embassy  made  oral  representations  to 
the  foreign  office  and  was  curtly  informexl 
that  no  one  would  be  permitted  to  see  him. 
Almost  30  days  later  another  representation 
was  made  to  the  foreign  office  and  4  weeks 
later  another  attempt  was  made.  Between 
the  lines  cf  the  diplomatic  double  talk.  It 
was  learned  the  American  Government  was 
told  to  go  to  hell. 

The  United  States  Ambasiiador  in  Czecho- 
slovakia has  become  nothing  more  than  a 
messenger  boy  There  Is  no  reason  for  con- 
tinuing this  status.  The  United  States 
should  withdraw  recognition  from  the  pup- 
pet government  without  delay.  Our  staff 
should  be  withdrawn  from  that  country  and 
the  Czech  representatives  In  this  country 
should  be  booted  out  promptly.  This  is  no 
time  for  protocol  or  ceremony. 

What  was  happening  in  this  country?  It 
Is  a  story  almost  as  sad.  Represen  atlve 
John  V.  Beamex  w^as  advised  that  It  would 
be  detrimentiU  to  Oatls  and  to  the  efforts 
the  State  Department  was  making  in  his 
behalf  If  he  denounced  the  arrest  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives.  Simi- 
lar advice  came  from  the  Associated  Press 
by  whom  Oatls  was  employed.  His  wife  on  a 
trip  to  Washington  and  New  York  was  ad- 
vised by  "high  authorltiez"  that  tha  less 
publicity  the  case  received  would  be  the  beat 
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for  b«r  busliUMt.  Wb*n  a  major  broMlc«4tlng 
cyst«ra  v&a  approaclMd  vith  a  request  tbac 
sooac  of  Uie  background  of  Oatla  be  brtwd- 
cast  so  tbe  American  public  could  bare  a 
picture  of  the  true  Bill  OaU«  tta  first  ques- 
ttoo  vaa  "Has  It  been  approved  by  the  State 
Department?** 

Why  sbouid  the  Cftech  Reds  or  any  foreign 
gnvemment  fear  this  Nation?  On  the  day 
Oatis  was  convicted,  it  vas  announced  the 
United  States  had  meekly  chiaed  \ts  library 
and  movie  theater  in  Budapest.  Hungary . 
simultaneously,  that  country  reopened  con- 
sulate* m  this  country. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  friends  nf  Bill 
Oat  I*  are  frustrated.  They  want  to  know 
what  they  can  do  to  help  him.  The  friends 
who  have  oil; red  help  cvjuld  he  counted  in 
the  hundreds  but  their  efforts  are  fruitless 
so  long  aa  the  State  Department  continues 
it  -.  policy  of  meekness  and  surrender  to  the 
Commrnlsts.  The  policy  of  turning  the 
other  cbcek  baa  been  In  force  too  long.  It 
Is  time  for  different  and  sterner  policies  for 
they  are  the  only  poUdes  the  Communists 
UBderataad. 


Dmctor  DiSafle— Th«  Mu  ¥nm 
T«Mo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
"-  or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  rCKMSTLVAMIA 

Df  THB  BODSK  OP  iUEPRESENTATIVSS 
Mondav,  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  EBERHARTER..  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  a  Tery  prcnninent  dtizen  of 
Toledo.  Ohio,  who  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  comes  from  Toledo,  returned 
there  to  give  an  accounting  of  his  stew- 
ardship as  Director  of  Price  StabUiza- 
Mtm.  And  what  a  record  be  was  u  jle  to 
relate  to  the  home  folks  in  Toledo. 

Despite  reatstance  from  every  indus- 
try group  In  the  country  and  without 
the  appeals  to  patriotism  which  were  so 
important  daring  World  War  n.  Mike 
DiSalle  held  the  cost  of  Uving  to  an  in- 
crease of  yarn  than  1  percent  from  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  March  li  of  this  year.  The 
wholeaala  market  index  has  held  ierel  for 
4  monthii  and  the  past  few  weeks  has 
even  diowied  ofL  And  this.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, has  been  accomplished  with  a  staff 
of  emidofees  which,  even  now.  totals 
kn  than  i0.tM  employees,  which  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  6Q.000  employees  used 
by  OPA  in  tlw  Workl  War  n  stabilisa- 
tion effort.  WfJT  this  reo(»ti  of  achieve- 
ment. "Mike"  DlSalle  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  the  COPgreas  and  the  American 
people.  We  should  register  that  support 
by  giving  him  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the 
authority  that  be  has  recdiested. 

Mr.  Spmker,  under  unanimous  oon- 
aeat  to  revlae  and  octend  my  remarks.  I 
izvert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoid 
the  speech  deMveied  by  Mr.  Michael  V. 
DiSaOe.  IMreetor  of  the  Office  of  Price 
StobtttatloD  in  Toledo.  Ohio,  on  Satur- 
day evening.  June  30.  19&1: 

la.  1950.  I  waa  awam  In  as 

BtaMliaatteo.    Wbcn  I  left 

I  aakl  that  my  flnt 

oontrola  woakl  be  gtven 

7.  2  waefes  after  our 

X  eama  bare  to  raport  to 

'  Toiado  aad  tba  Matkm. 

the  6  oamitha  of  price 

1.     I  am  iMip^  to 


htive  the  opportunity  if  dmng  s«.)  in  mv 
home  town  from  which  I  have  ri*ceivpcl  s  > 
much  encouragement  since  I  huvp  been  i;i 
Washington 

It   is  difficult  to  recall   the  conditions   ,_,■: 
last    Dececrber — the    conlusKm.    the    unor- 
tamty,  the  conflicting  views  of  rar.k  and  'i  >' 
citizens,  experts,  and  pe<..ipl«>  m  Govfrnni*  ir 
There  were  those  who  felt  that  mandat.  r-. 
controls     of     any     kind     wire     uii' iiUikali:. 
Others    urged    Immediate    con:ri..i.>       .S'  i:i'' 
wanted    to   build    up    an    orijitniZiitii  n    firs' 
Others  fell  a'-tlon  of  s«3me  kind  w;i.s  niipt:,! 
tive. 

But  ou  one  question  there  Wii->  i;i;.ir,'.l 
agreement.  Prices  that  had  stai  .od  '<  ir.  ve 
upward  shortly  after  June  25.  1960.  *>!>-  ;;s- 
Log  at  a  pace  'hai  was  appalling 

Grocers  complamed  that  prices  Ad..i:iCe'l 
on  each  weekly  inventory  Whcilesaitrs  tom- 
pialned  that  manufacturers  were  b.  <  *tlng 
prices.  Manufacturers  compUnitd  T.at 
prices  on  r.iw  materials  were  consian'.  ly  r;- 
Ine  And  at  the  end  of  the  line.  con.sumers 
complained  that  prices  on  their  dailv  pur- 
chases revealed  profiteering  and  disregard  uf 
the  Nation's  we'.'are 

It  Is  difficult  when  we  have  arh'.pvet,'.  a  re- 
markable stability  of  price  levels  to  reTiem- 
ber  those  chaotic  conditions  f  the  laMer 
p.irt  of  195«J  and  Into  Janu.^rv    if    ]9?<'. 

When  I  was  swi")rn  In  ^r.  Dc^enibfr  12,  I 
became  the  hrst  employee  in  the  pm  e  sec- 
tion of  the  national  stabllizaticn  nr  H^rnni. 
Two  weeks  later,  on  January  I,  -.v?  i.,;(i  _M 
employees.  Today  w»  have  a  total  ;  •;(•  ir;v 
10.000  people— 2.300  In  Wa-shinror!  and  7  4i o 
In  the  field  otDces.  Vie  have  14  re.  :  ■.  li 
offices  and  91  district  ofHces,  Includiiii;  utlices 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Virgin  Island.^,  Guam  Hawaii, 
and  Alask;a.  People  have  had  tfi  bp  hlr^rt 
who  were  skilled  n  law,  ecunotrucs.  accou:.'- 
Ing.  and  business.  We  have  needed  hun- 
dreds of  secretaries.  sTen<xrrapher«.  clerks. 
and  business  analysts.  We  have  had  t*.  huill 
piece  by  piece  an  organization  capable  (  : 
entering  practically  every  phase  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  life  and  establishing  some  de- 
gree of  nomtality  during  the  gruwluii  pa::\~ 
of  an  ail-out  mobilization  of  our  naTiunal 
resources. 

Tcxlay  the  OfSce  of  Price  S^ablliT-aMo'i 
functions  through  eight  general  depart - 
mentfl.  These  Include  a  leea'  staff  number- 
ing 063  people.  Enforcement  numbering  1  47  ? 
Office  of  Public  Information  numbering  J.tT, 
Office  of  Field  Relations  »,  Office  of  Accoun'- 
Ing  175.  Office  of  Economic  Policy  21  Oilice 
of  lianageme't  2.853,  and  Office  if  Price 
Operations  3.612. 

This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  people  And  In 
fact.  It  is.  I  suppose  we  have  ine  of  tj^e 
largest  legal  departments  In  the  world  i.ne 
of  the  largest  public  information  offices  I 
Buppose  we  have  more  accountant-s  thaii 
most  normal  business  operations,  more  ena- 
omists,  and  certainly  uur  price  opt;ra:i(.n 
represents  a  collection  of  busluesvs  expert.-; 
skilled  in  practically  every  field  of  bu.-;.-.ess 
endeavor  the  country  knows. 

But  even  though  the  ensuing  year  eriv. - 
slons  the  expansion  of  this  force  from  lo  (Xmj 
to  about  18.000.  it  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  60.000  employees  used  by  OPA  m  the 
World  War  11  stabilization  eSurt. 

When  you  coivsider  the  Job  ahead,  under 
steadily  growing  inflationary  pressures,  thi 
Is  not  a  large  staff.  Per  we  must  opera'- 
the  program  for  better  than  3.000,0<X>  ou.si- 
neaa  concerns  selling  about  8.000.000  products 
to  more  than  152.000.000  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  products  we  exp<jrt  an^i 
Import. 

No  Oovernmint  office  Is  pressed  wiu:  niur«> 
complex  problems,  with  a  greater  variety 
of  problems,  with  a  sharper  conQict  of  \lew>. 
Tet  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  the  pn.gram  i:i 
aplte  of  Ita  irritations,  the  operation  i.* 
supremely  neceaaary  at  a  time  when  every 
known  factor  foretells  expansion  of  econom.  - 
I,  as  we  Increaae  productive  capacuy 


to    turn    out    the   tools  of   defense   and    the 
gtHxis  i)t  an  expanding  civilian  economy. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  await  the  cora- 
pleiioi.  uf  our  organization  to  start  llie  build- 
ing «)t  a  price  program.  Even  as  we  re- 
cruite<i  workers  and  struggled  for  office  space, 
we  t. «  k  The  actions  necessary  t(j  apply  the 
or  i.'ves  to  prices  that  were  running  away 
.  I   '   .i.iMiarv 

M\  first  acth  n  as  Director  of  Price  Stabil- 
t/..i'i(iii  wa.s  i!ie  general  ceiling  price  regula- 
ti  n  that  applied  a  Nation-wide  freeze  on 
J.u.  ;  irv  'j'->.  .Since  then  we  have  issued  o<.) 
niaji  r  rfgulatuins.  one  lor  every  3  days  dur- 
U\g  the  past  6  months,  as  well  as  58  supple- 
mertarr  regulations  and  hundreds  of  sped  il 
orders  tufi  letter  orders.  We  have  held 
thiii;>.ir.d.>.  i  f  con.su! tations,  and  answered 
a  -r  u!e'cl<ius  amount  of  mall  which  is  now 
coming  m  at  the  rate  of  25.000  letters  a  day 
t.!  trie  ijational  office  alone  We  are  han- 
dllni;  ihousands  of  congressional  Inquiries 
with  r'*Kpect  to  specific  price  matters. 

T"  meet  this  kind  of  demand  many  of  our 
eniplovees  have  worked  day  and  night  in 
cramtjed  quarters,  under  almost  unbeliev- 
able pressures,  with  a  spirit  of  dedication 
made  possible  only  through  their  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  their  ser\ ice  to  the 
Nation 

Let  me  describe  some  of  our  specific  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  Deiense  Production  Act  Congress 
prohibited  ceiling  prices  on  farm  commod- 
ities that  had  not  re.ached  piu-lty.  Conse- 
quently our  Foi>d  and  Restaurant  Division 
has  nut  Ijeen  able  to  place  ceilings  on  the 
va.st  m.ijonty  of  agricultural  commcxlities. 
Al' hough  most  of  these  prices  have  In- 
crea.-^eci  substantially  since  June  of  1950, 
pantv  lilsu  has  continuovisly  moved  up.  We 
hud  that  aJlhough  food  prices  have  in- 
creased, they  still  remain  below  escalating 
parltv  standard.?,  and  we  cannot  impose  any 
direct  ci  ntrols 

We  have  of  course,  attempted  to  ImpKKe 
CMiitrol.q  on  agricultural  products  that  have 
exceeded  parity — In  some  cases  by  as  much 
as  162  percent.  I  do  not  need  to  review  the 
storv.  Certainly  none  of  «us  will  forget  the 
exjjenence  of  attempting  to  control  the 
price  of  live  cattle. 

Here  Is  the  great  variety  of  problems  that 
ron;e  into  this  one  Division — the  FtxKl  and 
Resttiurant  Division^pricing  problems  on 
fats  and  oils,  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  black  .strap  molasses,  edible  mo- 
la-sses.  cigars,  soft  drinks,  ice.  coffee,  sugar, 
rattlesnike  meai,  french  fried  worms,  poul- 
try iind  ecgs.  geese,  squab  and  game  birds, 
wet  corr   milling    and  eve.    hot  dogs. 

Our  Kx!x;rt  and  Import  Division  covers 
praoTicallv  ever  item  known  to  man,  from 
1,1  e  dohK-s  to  automobiles. 

Our  Transportation.  Public  Utilities  and 
Pup:  DivivK  n  h;is  resp<mslbility  to  Intervene 
and  participate  in  rate  Increase  ca.se8  before 
State  or  Federal  regulatory  bodies  where 
they  may  arlect  the  stability  of  prices.  Right 
at  this  m<  ment  we  are  participating  in 
mriny  ra'e  cases  from  California  to  Wiscon- 
M!;  and  from  Massachusetts  to  Utah,  with  t 
UnHte<l  numt>er  of  people  to  carry  on  that 
I  oeraMon  This  Division  also  covers  ail  the 
.■'"Ihl  fuels— anthracite  and  bliumlnou.s 
coal,  briquets,  bunker  fuel  at  sU  levels  of 
I  i>er^(tiuri  in  the  mine,  at  the  wholesale  and 
a'  'Mf  mail  level,  do<-k  operation,  tidewater 
deaierv  rcil  e.xporters.  coke  coal  chemical 
and  oke  oven  Kas,  sea  coal  and  anihranit, 
n;el  Mil  petroleum  pnxlucts  and  crude  oil. 
Th?  Divi.',ion  nor  only  must  careiully  ascer- 
t.iin  tne  acmestic  factors  involving  price  re- 
lation.shipp  but  must  keep  a  sensitlvf  eve 
and  ear  tuned  to  international  dev;lop- 
niei.  tf 

F'  r  example,  tfxlay  the  situation  In  iian 
Is  causing  us  a  great  deal  of  concern  over 
wheth'  r  or  not  the  eastern  seaboard  will  be 
properly  supplied  during  the  winter  months 
ah  tad. 
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In  the  Consumer  Ooods  Division,  both  soft 
and  durable,  we  must  oversee  prices  of  wool 
products,  rayons  and  synthetics  of  all  kinds. 
shoos  and  leather  products,  apparel  at  the* 
manufacturir.t?  and  wholesale  and  distribu- 
tion levels  In  this  Division,  price  regula- 
tions mu.st  be  Issued  covering  hundreds  of 
thou.sands  of  retailers,  yet  attempting  to 
keep  this  important  distribution  function 
flexible  enough  to  p.'-event  disappearance  of 
low-end  merchandise  or  deterlorlatlon  in 
quality 

In  Manufactured  Goods  and  Industrial 
Materia's,  we  have  responsibility  for  every 
type  of  material  and  every  manufactured 
product  from  can  openers  to  bulldozers. 

In  Forest  Pnxlucts  we  cover  everything 
from  paper  bags  to  newsprint,  wood.julp. 
and  every  type  of  lumber  known.  We  "must 
attempt  to  price  all  of  lhe.se  items  from  the 
towering  forest  of  the  west  coast  to  the 
pine  of  the  Southeast. 

In  our  Rubber,  Chemical,  and  Drugs  Divi- 
sion, we  cover  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
industrial  chemicals,  both  proprietory  and 
ethical  drugs,  and  rubber  products  of  all 
description.s-  It  might  be  wei]  to  note  here 
that  from  Korea  to  December  of  1950,  the 
prices  of  chemicals  Increased  at  the  rate  of 
2'.^  percent  per  month—while  from  January 
threugh  April  of  1951,  the  Increase  was  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent.  Before  controls,  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals  went  up  at  the  rate  of 
7  percent  per  month.  From  January  through 
April,  they  have  been  held  at  a  standstill 
Rubber  prices,  thanks  to  the  central  pur- 
chasing job  done  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, have  within  the  past  few  days 
been  reduced  14  cents  a  pound  after  a  period 
of  wild  rises. 

It  is  complicated  Just  to  describe.  Picture 
if  you  can  the  Job  of  fitting  It  t<:)gether  in  a 
smooth-running  operation  and  you  can  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  our  task. 

There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been 
tempted  to  by-pass  sound  administration 
for  the  immedlat-e  accomplishment  of  some 
price  goal.  But  each  time  we  have  weighed 
economic  stability  for  the  Nation  against  the 
advantages  of  a  short  range  program  that 
promised  more  than  it  could  deliver.  And  we 
have  decided  that  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
Is  Just  too  important  to  tinker  with,  too  im- 
portant for  a  demagogical  approach  to  these 
problems.  We  have  met  our  responsibilities 
as  we  have  seen  them — putting  the  national 
welfare  first. 

Under  the  law  we  have  been  required  and 
wisely  so.  to  consult  wherever  practicable 
with  representatives  of  Indiistries  affected  by 
our  regulations.  To  this  end  we  have  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  Advisory  Committees 
which  now  has  more  than  300  committees 
functioning  with  4,500  business  leaders  as 
members  Eventually  we  will  have  700  indus- 
try advisory  committees  with  more  than 
10.000  members.  This  operation  alone, 
measured  against  the  requirement  that  the 
committees  represent  organized  and  unor- 
ganized business,  large  and  small  business, 
and  all  -geographical  sections  of  the  United 
States,  is  not   an  insignificant  task. 

Some  of  thc>s€  who  oppose  reenactment 
of  the  control  legislation  have  complained 
that  our  operation  has  not  moved  fast 
enough.  No  person  aware  of  the  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  operation,  and  aware 
of  the  effort  and  energy  that  has  gone  Into 
It,  could  in  good  conscience  even  raise  such 
a  questkm. 

Has  the  work  of  the  organization  been  ef- 
fective: Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the 
general  freeze  regulation  I  was  asked  exactly 
when  we  would  achieve  price  stability. 

Looking  at  the  work  that  lay  ahead,  the 
lag  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  the 
parity  provisions  of  the  act,  the  necessity  for 
granting  relief  to  those  businesses  caught  In 
distorted  price  poeltlon  by  our  across-the- 
board  action  of  January  26 — I  predicted  we 
would  reach  a  stable  price  level  by  midsum- 
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mer  at  a  point  approximately  5  percent  or  6 
percent  higher  than  the  level  existing  at  that 
time. 

To  date  indications  are  that  we  have  done 
better  than  that. 

The  cost  of  living,  according  to  the  Con- 
sumers Price  Index,  has  increased  22  per- 
cent from  January  15  through  May  15  Of 
this  amount  1.3  percent  occurred  from  Janu- 
ary 15  to  February  15,  leaving  less  than  1 
p-rcent  increase  in  the  remaining  3  months 
after  price  controls  took  hold. 

The  spot  market  Inde.v  of  28  basic  com- 
mixlities,  always  considered  by  economist.s  as 
a  sensitive  barometer  of  future  prices,  has 
reversed  Its  trend  from  an  average  Increase 
of  nearly  7  percent  per  month  during  the 
7  months  after  Korea,  to  a  steady  decline 
during  the  past  4  months  that  has  carried  it 
back  to  the  levels  of  December  1.  1950. 

The  wholesale  market  index  has  held  level 
for  4  months  and  in  the  past  few  weeks  has 
dropped  off  a  little. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  price  con- 
trols are  bringing  significant  results. 

The  results  have  been  significant  enough 
to  alarm  the  enemies  of  price  control — those 
who  made  controls  necessary  in  the  first 
place — and  arouse  them  to  a  new  frenzy  of 
action  against  all  effective  controls. 

They  arc  doing  everything  In  their  power 
to  prevent  enactment  of  a  workable,  enforce- 
able act.  When  I  say  working  in  every  way 
possible,  I  mean  Just  that.  They  magnify 
errors  and  twist  facts.  They  urge  business- 
as-usual  in  unusual  times.  They  deliberately 
confuse  free  enterprise  with  irresponsible 
license.  They  misconstrue  and  misstate 
OPS  actions  to  the  point  of  outright  dis- 
honesty. Their  disregard  of  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  national  security  is  so  brazen, 
so  bold  and  orrogant  that  I  am  forced  to 
wonder  if  they  realize  the  urgency  of  the 
times — if  they  are  blinded  to  the  gravity  of 
the  international  situation  our  Nation  faces. 
Let  me  &sk  each  American  citizen : 
How  can  any  person  take  issue  with  the 
reduction  of  prices  that  have  risen  far  be- 
yond any  reasonable  need  since  Korea? 

How  can  any  person  urge  that  these  un- 
rea-sonable  Increases — which  are  not  based 
on  ordinary  business  practice  and  could  not 
possibly  have  been  created  under  normal 
marketing  conditions — now  be  frozen  Into  an 
economy  already  swollen  by  the  pressures  and 
needs  of  a  Nation  moving  swiftly  from  peace 
to  mobilization? 

How  can  any  person  say  that  those  who 
patriotically  sought  to  hold  the  price  line 
should  now  be  penalized,  while  the  profiteers 
are  protected  by  law? 

Even  If  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  controls  should  have  been  applied 
earlier,  should  we  penalize  the  consumer 
for  the  laxity  of  others  and  guarantee  the 
price  gouger  his  pound  of  flesh? 

A  reduction  of  excessive  prices  does  not 
mean  a  disruption  of  normal  business  opera- 
tions. It  has  been  bad  enough  that  during 
the  past  12  months  some  have  been  able  to 
profit  from  the  national  emergency.  To  say 
that  this  profiteering  should  be  guaranteed 
In  months  to  come — to  say  that  even  if  there 
Is  a  normal  relaxation  of  prices,  these  price 
declines  cannot  be  reflected  to  the  public 
In  lower  ceilings— Is  irresponsible  to  the 
point  of  immorality. 

Already  our  stabilization  program  Is  fenced 
in  by  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  Important 
products.  Now  are  we  to  be  hindered  by  fur- 
ther legislative  restrictions  that  play"  Into 
the  hands  of  the  chlseler  and  the  willful 
violator? 

Price  stabilization  under  these  conditions 
is  a  lob  that  no  one  seeks  and  few  would 
accept. 

But  I  feel — and  I  know  that  my  fellow 
workers  in  OPS  feel — a  duty  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  business- 
men who  gladly  cooperate  with  our  regu- 
lations.   Wc  feel  a  responsibility  to  mUllons 


of  Americana— -the  workingman  with  a  fam- 
ily, the  aged,  the  dependents  of  servicemen 
overseas,  and  those  on  f^xed  Incomes-who 
look  to  OPS  for  protection  against  dlsas- 
trou.-i  Increases  in  the  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life 

Wc  cannot  permit  the  Nation's  economic 
future  to  be  sabotaged  by  a  few  sell -seekers 
We  shall  not  abandon  the  fight  against  those 
who  use  the  words  of  democracy  while  they 
seek  to  create  an  aristocracy  of  selfishness 
Our  efforts  to  preserve  the  fctrength  and 
soundness  of  the  American  ecodtmy  must  be 
founded  upon  legislative  authority  thi-t  per- 
mit.s  flexibility  for  effective  administration 
applying  equally  to  nil. 

Any  i.ctlon— legislative,  executive  or  Ju- 
dicial-that  forces  the  Gtivernment  to  dis- 
count Its  obligations  for  the  general  welfare 
of  all  the  people  in  favor  of  a  special  group 
is  an  action  that  weakens  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  government  and  its  democratic 
principles. 

Only  misunderstanding  or  Ignorance  of 
the  lacts  could  Justify  such  an  action. 

Our  goal  is  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
world  In  which  each  Individual  possesses 
the  opportunity  for  self-advancement,  se- 
curity, and  happiness.  It  is  a  world  where 
rewards  axe  based  upon  Individual  effort 
and  initiative.  It  places  no  limitations  on 
our  traditional  Incentives  for  hard  work 
resourcefulness,  and  Investment  as  a  means 
of  prospering.  The  Nation  through  the  years 
has  grown  stronger  as  we  have  learned  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Ingenuity  and  capa- 
bUlties  of  our  people  ana  to  recognize  the 
need  for  incentives 

The  sooner  we  can  assuie  to  all  people 
that  unlicensed  greed  has  no  position  or 
privilege,  the  sooner  we  demonstrate  the 
strength  of  democratic  government  to  those 
people  in  other  nations  who  now  doubt  its 
efficacy. 

This  is  the  test  that  we  face  in  the  two 
short  years  ahead.  This  Is  the  challenge 
that  we  must  meet.  We  can  achieve  our 
goal  only  with  a  complete  recognition  and 
understanding  by  all  persons  of  the  obliga- 
tions that  each  citizen  has  toward  the  whole 
community.  Our  strength  has  always  been 
oiir  ability  to  unite  in  periods  of  stress  and 
to  submerge  our  differences  in  the  interest 
of  common  progress  and  salvation. 

I  have  faith  that  we  jinall  do  so  now. 


ExteDiioo  of  EnluhaeBts  of  SerricemeB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJE8ENTATIVE3 

Monday,  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman,  by  arbitrarily  extending  the 
enlistments  of  servicemen  for  1  year  be- 
yond the  terms  of  their  original  contract 
with  the  Government,  has  crushed  the 
hopes  of  many  who  were  planning  to 
return  shortly  to  their  famiUes.  Pour 
hundred  thousand  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, and  marines,  most  of  them  veterans 
of  World  War  n,  wiU  be  kept  in  the 
Armed  Forces  beyond  the  period  of  their 
enlistment  contracts  by  this  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise  action  of  Mr.  Tnmian. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  the 
President's  action,  particularly  when 
Defense  Department  offlciala  give  ao 
specifle  reason  for  the  Presidential  order. 
The  recent  reductions  in  draft  Quotas 
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tnftirmtr  do  need  for  thi«  untimely  actton 
by  tbe  White  House. 

This  arWtnuT  decision  by  Mr.  Truman 
ta  most  ODfalr  tc  Inactlre  and  volunteer 
reserrlsts.  I  protested  the  Inclusion  of 
this  provision  m  the  recently  enacted 
military  manpower  bill  inasmuch  as  I 
was  certain  that  the  Preskient  would  go 
to  the  limit  in  trytDK  to  Iceep  omtrol  over 
the  hves  of  many  of  our  young  men. 

lUs  decision  by  Mr.  Trrmian  means 
that  tha«MU>ds  of  OFs  will  be  required 
to  serve  away  from  their  families  months 
beyond  the  term  of  their  enlistment  con- 
tracts. In  view  of  the  present  military 
situation  the  President  should  reconsider 
his  dfctstnD. 


W«A«« 


AgaiMtCsm- 


KZTBNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ffiRMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

1W  mniSTLVAJflA 

IN  IBS  BOOBB  OP  RZFHE'SllTA'nVES 

MonOat.  J-une  25,  1951 

Ifr.  BBBRHARTSR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mxler  leav«  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the 
RaooB»  I  Insert  the  following  article 
from  tiM  ChrMlan  Sdence  Monitor  of 
Jtme  29,  IMl.  which  summarizes  the 
leliie'VcakeDts  ta  the  collective  resistance 
to  eommnnian  made  possible  by  the 
M^mban  plan  aid  and  the  North  Atlan- 
tic alUanM: 


(By 


How  Coiacinnsic  la 
QMoxnn 

Dnunnuuid) 
four   prlnctpal  raaaons 
Icwtng  in  W«Btam  Ku- 


IB  aU  Vt»  tgmt  nattona.  the  Oamarantet 
k««  ipunJ  tlMinaalTW  to  aome 
iztenfe  ••  tiM  obedient  tools  of  the  Soviet 
Unkm. 

2.  Soviet  peace  propagande.  blandly  aUur- 
lug  for  ao  long,  liaa  lost  aofna  at  its  power 
to  deeetw  by  virtue  at  Moecow'a  obrioiu  role 
m  the  Konmn  aggreealcn. 

S.  ■Bnmmiio  eondlUooa  have  ImproTed  In 
the  ManhaD-plan  countries. 

4.  The  alowly  gathering  strength  at  the 
Kortk  Atlaotle  alliance  la  giving  the  people 
of  Cree  ■orope  a  eotneTrhat  greater  sense  of 
renewed  eoafldmee  that  they  can  defend 
thaaaaaivaB  aiir  riaafHUy  and  av^t  war. 

To  appredattt  how  the  Communists  have 
fared  at  the  hands  at  the  Toters.  it  is  useful 
to  look  at  tha  raaolt  of  each  at  the  European 
etecttooa  dnrtag  the  past  a  years: 

Austila:  mtn  la  a  people,  with  the  Soviet 
Army  ta  Its  anktot.  which  gave  only  S  percent 
at  tta  total  vote  to  the  Communlata  In  Octo- 
ber IM*. 

Balfftwai:  Tttm  aamber  of  Cooununist  dep- 
nttaa  in  tba  giS-membti  National  Chamber 
dwypad  hrom  U  to  7  in  June  1060. 

DanoMXk:  TIM  Danee  pared  their  Oommu- 
Bist  depmtas  from  •  to  7  in  their  ISO-mem- 

la  the  1940  federal  elee- 

Oommunist  eaadldate 

tn  any  dlatrtet.  and 

dcimUea  won  aeata  la 

proportlanal ; 


bi  Oommonlat  Party 
oC  North  Bhlna-West- 


phAlla,  for  example,  which  includes  the  Ruhr 
Valley  and  which  was  considered  a  etroiig- 
hold  of  Communist  support  in  Qermany.  the 
Communist  Party  received  only  5.8  percer.t 
of  the  votes  cast  in  tht  June  1950  election 
and  lost  16  of  the  28  seats  it  had  previously 
held. 

Italy:  The  recent  municipal  elections  here 
were  the  major  disappointment  in  the  other- 
wise somewhat  improved  picture  of  recfriinc 
commtmism  throughout  Western  Europe  It 
Is  true  that  the  Communists  through  party 
coalitions  formed  against  them  lost  confrtl 
of  hundreds  of  mayoralties  in  Italy,  but  th»' 
total  left-wing  vote  went  up  from  31  to  37 
percent.  There  are  internal  economic  rea- 
sons for  th*s.  for  until  baiSic  s<xaal  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  are  carried  through,  "ihe  C<.m- 
munist  Party  will  continue  to  attract  a  large 
and  dangeroiis  protest  vote. 

Netherlands:  In  the  provincial  elections  f 
April  1950  the  Communists  lost  27  seats  and 
now  hold  only  31  seats  out  of  a  possible  590 

Norway:  The  Communist  Party  suffered  :\ 
heary  defeat  in  the  1§49  election  for  the 
Norwegian  Parliament.  I*revlou3ly  the  Crn- 
munlsts  had  held  11  of  the  150  seats.  Now 
their  seats  have  been  reduced  to  eero — a  good 
round  number. 

Great  Britain:  In  the  1950  election.^,  tlie 
Communist  vote  was  reduced  from  102.780 
to  01,815  and  the  two  sitting  Communist 
members  of  Parliament  were  erased. 

France:  This  week  the  Communtst-votine 
deputies  in  the  national  assembly  were  re- 
duced, also  through  a  clever  use  of  anti- 
Communist  coalitions,  from  188  to  100.  De- 
si^te  the  fact  that  more  French  voters  went 
to  the  polls  this  tiire  than  in  the  previous 
election,  the  Communists  lost  approximately 
600,000  votes.  The  rally  of  the  French  peo- 
ple (OaulllEt  party)  won  the  largest  repre- 
sentation In  Parliament — 115  deputies — but 
the  coalition  of  middle  parties,  which  ha.-t 
governed  France  for  the  pest  5  years,  has  a 
working  majority  of  the  627  seats. 

The  French  election  results  are  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger,  but  they  do  nor 
gupxantee  either  a  very  stable  or  a  very  de- 
cisive French  Government. 

The  coalition  of  the  center  parties  la  bound 
together  more  by  what  It  opposes  than  by 
whAt  it  favors.  It  opposes  three  things — the 
Conmunlsts,  the  GaulUsts,  and  losing  office. 
Furthermore,  the  coalition  has  to  take  in 
such  baalcally  opposed  elements,  from  SocIeiI- 
Ists  to  industrialists,  that  it  rarely  lo  in  a 
position  to  undertake  positive  social  and 
economic  measures. 

Thus  the  fact  that  some  25  percent  of  the 
French  voted  for  the  Communists  Is  still  a 
warning  sign  which  must  be  heeded. 

There  Is  no  need  to  sliir  over  the  politi- 
cally weak  spots  In  Italy  and  Prance — which 
need  the  most  understanding  attentlnn — 
to  demonstrate  that  the  postwar  tide  of  com- 
munism has  receded,  that  so  far  it  has  been 
contained,  that  Moscow  would  find  It  ex- 
tremely hard  to  conquer  free  Eiirope  throuKh 
the  device  of  Internal  aggression.  When  the 
Atlantic  Pact  countries  complete  t-helr  de- 
fenses, they  will  have.  It  Is  hoped,  a  shield 
of  security  behind  which  a  better  life  for  all 
can  be  built. 


It's  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  liOuiaiAMA 

IN  THX  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Ur.  LARCADB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  In  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  wish  to  submit  for  inclusion,  a 


tribute  to  the  State  of  Louislam  .  by 
Daniel  Francis  Clancy,  of  Spring fteld, 
Ohio 

Mr  Clancy,  writer  and  newspaperman. 
Is  the  only  man  except  the  late  ]Srnie 
Pile  Lo  win  two  successive  National 
Headliner  Club  awards  for  outstaiiding 
journali-stic  achievement. 

We.  of  Louisiana,  thank  Mr.  C'ancy 
for  this  fine  tribute  to  our  State: 

It  s  LotnsiANA 
By  Daniel  Francis  Clancy) 

Commonwealth  of  cane,  cotton,  and  com. 
L.vtid  "f  levees  and  lumber.  Moonllg  it  on 
the  Mlssl.'iijlppl  where  it  meets  the  sea.  Mag- 
nnima,  marshes,  and  the  Mardl  Gras.  1  ovely 
ladles,  mannerly  men.  and  friendly  folks. 
Hime  ;f  Huey  P  Long.  Strawberries ,  oak 
trfos  rinpplng  Spanish  moss,  sweetpot  itoes. 
Church  beils  ringing  on  suruiy  Sunday  i  lorn- 
Int^s  in  pious  parishes.  Oil  and  o;  sters. 
Bpauresjard  and  bayous.  The  Pelican  State 
with  a  past  of  pirates.  Cajuns  and  cypress. 
Creole  cooking.  Duels  and  deltas.  Ric ,»  and 
rom.ance  New  Orleans,  the  gem  o  the 
South  Louisiana,  land  of  the  beautlftl  and 
the  brave. 


Strategic  Retreat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NrW   TORK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI 7ES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 
Mr   MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  th 


lowing  editorial  which  appeared  i 
New  York  Dally  Mirror  of  July  7. 
is  most  apropos.    I  commend  it  t 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 
Strategic  Ret«kat? 

We're  informed  from  Washington  th 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  having  admin 
credit  controls  so  high-handedly  th: 
Rouse  Banking  and  Currency  Commltt* 
It  au  acid  and  formal  dressing  down.  It 
to  back  up  a  bit  in  order  to  escape  cc 
slnnal  curbs  on  Its  powers. 

The  Board  Is  the  agency  which  tel 
how  much  you  have  to  pay  down  an 
long  ynu  ve  got  to  pay  out  in  buying  d 
goods  from  autos  to  washing  machi 
furniture  and  floor  coverings. 

It  set  such  high  down  payments  an 
sh  rt  pay-out  periods  that  most  lov 
medium-Income  people  simply  couldn 
bUaiiiPSA  fell  off.  Jobs  were  lost,  la 
clo-sed  d'lwn  a:id  the  whole  Instltut 
corusumtr  credit,  one  of  the  foundat; 
I  u:  1.: -h  standard  of  living,  was  thro' 
c:'  i;e.ir. 

Ti.i^  was  supposed  to  aid  defense  p 
tloji  and  brake  inflation.  It  did  t 
As  fu-  luflallou.  it  only  Increased  the 
money  supply. 

The  Hou.se  committee,  therefore 
things  Into  its  own  hands,  relaxed  tl 
tatorla:  Controls  and  set  limits  c 
Board  8  misused  powers  under  regula' 
oi   'he  Defense  Production  Act. 

We    think    the   Board's   contemplal 
treat   nuw  can   have  only  one  obviot 
pout-    to    avoid    congressional    contri 
save    its    powers    InUct   for  relmpoell 
Its  pleasure  later  on.     We  hope  the 
ton  don't  fall  for  It.     The  people's 
Is  safer  in  the  hands  of  Coofrress,  w 
resptin.sive  to  the  people's  wUl,  than 
hands   of   any    bureaucrats,   no   mate 
hlgh-and-mighty. 
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St.  Lawreace  Power  Woa't  Be  Ckeap— 
Taxes  Are  tiic  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PEVNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 
Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  V.AN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Goveriiment-.subsidized  power  feature  of 
li^p  propo.srd  St.  Lawmece  seaway  and 
power  project  will  not  produce  cheap 
I)owf  r  over  a  .steam  plant  located  at  the 
market,  fxccpt  as  it  escapes  taxes,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Beebee, 
president  of  the  Rochester  'N.  Y. »  Gas  & 
Elect r.c  Co.,  m  an  article  appearing  in 
the  June  8.  1951,  issue  of  the  Rochester 
Timeh-Un:on. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Beebee  follows: 

St    L\\<.RrNCF  Power  Wont  Be  Cheap — 

Taxes  Are  Issue 

iBv  .'V.:exander  M.  Beebee) 

W:h  reference  to  the  article  by  Maurice 
P  David.-on  cilUng  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  St.  LawTence  seaway  and 
jKiwer  cievei  ipment.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
real  i.ssue  has  t>een  explained. 

First  let  me  say  that  our  company  wii:  wel- 
come and  not  oppose  any  development  that 
will  really  make  available  cheap  power,  but 
we  do  object  to  the  spending  of  money  to 
support  facilities  that  appear  cheap  only  by 
escaping  the  burdens  that  American  enter- 
pn.se  mu;-t  shoulder. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  trend  toward 
Governir.eiit  operation  of  services  and  so- 
cialism -n  this  country  should  Ije  further 
developed,  under  the  guise  of  making  bene- 
fits available  to  people  by  reason  of  the 
avoidance  of  taxes  which  the  program  would 
enjcy  rather  than  by  reason  of  any  sound 
economy. 

I  feel  we  must  divorce  the  discussion  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  pciwer  program  from  the  Niagara 
development  We  contend  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  relatively  small  block  of  power  a  long 
distance  from  a  market,  will  only  appear 
cheap  by  avoiding  taxes,  while  the  Niagara 
development  is  over  twice  as  large,  has  sound 
economics  to  justify  it  and  is  close  to  market. 

We  feel  the  Niagara  development  should 
be  made.  Private  enterprise  stands  ready  to 
make  this  development  without  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Now  to  discuss  why  I  say  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  de-. elopment  is  not  cheap  power.  Be- 
cause some  hydro  power  Is  cheap  does  not 
mean  that  all  hydro  power  Is  cheap. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience  that 
modern  ste.im  plants  at  the  market  can  be 
built  at  present  day  prices  at  $1.50  to  11.75 
per  kilowatt  of  capacity  production.  Operat- 
ing cost?  of  hydro  and  steam,  except  for  fuel, 
are  relatively  similar.  Fuel  saving  of  hydro 
plants  over  modern  steam  plants  does  not 
exceed  3  mills  per  kilowatt  hour.  This  sav- 
ing With  hydro  Is  available  for  additional 
Investment  costs  of  hydro  above  the  say  $160 
required  for  a  steam  plant,  plus  the  cost  of 
transmitting  the  hydro  power. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  LawTence  power.  It 
will  certainly  involve  a  transmission  charge 
of  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  to  get  this  power 
to  its  market— leaving  2  mills  to  pay  for  the 
added  Investment  cost  of  hydro  above  a 
steam  plant. 

Two  mills  per  kilowatt -hour,  which  Is  the 
resultant  saving  In  fuel  cost  at  60  percent 
load  factor,  is  worth  tl0.40  per  year.  It  will 
cost  somebody  at  least  5  percent  for  the 
Government  to  carry  the  added  investment 


to  cover  interest  en  money  (even  iit  Govern- 
ment rates)  plus  Instirance  and  provision 
for  reurement  of  investmerit.  This  tlO^iO 
at  5  percent  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  »208 
which  should  be  added  Ur  the  steam  pi.ant 
ctffit  of  »160  per  kilowatt,  making  a  compa- 
rable hydro  figure  of  $.368  As  prcp>c>sed.  the 
St  Lawrence  deveiepment  for  p^wer  seu- 
eration  alone  will  c:x.x  over  $603  a  kiicwati 
of  ICX)  percent  capacity. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  th.<it  the  St. 
LawTence  power  program  will  net  produce 
cheap  power  over  a  steam  plant  Located  at 
the  market,  except  as  it  escape?  ii.xes 

Furthermore,  this  project  will  place  a  fur- 
ther burden  en  our  economy  by  siphoning 
(  fT  l.'ibor  Added  tc  the  costs  would  be  the 
enorm.ous  loss  In  taxation  which  jirivate  in- 
dustry jwys.  Steam  plant  const.-; ;ct ion  can 
be  accomplished  in  2  years  the  St  Lawrence 
project  in  4  to  6.  There  is  no  justification 
for  drawing  on  manpower  to  perfcrm  a  task 
which  will  take  at  least  twice  the  time  and 
cost  three  times  as  much.  The  St  Law- 
rence power  capacity  Is  relatively  small  and 
Is  only  about  1  yeivs  normal  grovith  of  ca- 
pacity for  New  York  State  alone. 

We  do  not  shy  at  carrying  our  lull  share 
of  the  national  tax  burden — 1  p«'rcent  on 
our  gross  revenue  to  the  city — 2  percent  on 
our  gross  to  the  State — 3  4 'percent  on  our 
domestic  and  commercial  gross  to  the  Federal 
Government,  plus  our  Income  tax  of  47  per- 
cent (may  soon  be  52  percent i  of  our  grc>ss 
Income,  in  addition  to  franchise,  property, 
dividend  taxes,  etc.  But  we  do  feel  that  cer- 
tain enterprises  should  not  be  viewed  as 
cheap  by  avoiding  taxes. 

If  cheap  power  is  such  a  requlsl  :e  for  de- 
velopment of  an  economy,  then  :t  cjn  be 
quickly  realised  without  spending  a  cent  at 
these  critical  times,  by  merely  excusing  ex- 
isting suppliers  from  paying  these  taxes. 
Then  we  ceuld  give  even  lower  rates  than 
are  propos.xl. 

It  seems  foolish  after  taxing  existing  facil- 
Ities  to  such  an  extent,  to  claim  that  it  be- 
comes apparently  cheaper  to  rerommcnd 
spending  more  taxpayers'  monev  to  buUd 
facilities  that  escape  these  burdens. 

May  I  remind  you  that  it  is  easy  to  spend 
someone  else's  money  for  a  fancied  benefit. 
At  these  times  it  ^ould  be  done  only  when 
sound  figures  have  been  given  that  demon- 
strate it  to  be  in  the  national  or  lo^al  inter- 
est, which  I  submit  is  lacking  in  the  case 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


Earl  Cory  Michener,  Symbol  of  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \'n\^ES 

Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  therein  an 
address  delivered  by  me  at  a  testimonial 
luncheon  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Jul;.'  6,  1951, 
honoring  my  friend  and  forraer  col- 
league. Earl  C.  Michener,  of  the  Second 
Congre.'jsional  District  of  Michigan. 

This  luncheon  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  founders'  day  celebration 
marking  the  nine cy -seventh  anniversary 
of  the  Republican  Party. 

Earl  Cost  Michzixek,  Stbcbol  or  ./^meeica 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  gtests,  and 
fellow  Americans,  it  Is  Indeed  a  v?arm  and 
stimulating  experience  to  come  bsck  to  my 


n&tire  State — tc  the  ve:y  city  whe.'-e  the  Re- 
publichT.  Party  was  born — tii  pay  uibute  lo  a 
pre-a:  American  and  a  great  RepuWican.  Earl 
C   Miciiener. 

We  do  «-ell  to  honor  him.  for  he  meriu 
every  wet!  ol  praise  we  may  say  about  him 

It  Ls  a  distinct  bor.or  for  any  man  tc  be 
chosen  to  address  zhis  vast  audience  of  the 
per.-onai  friends  and  distinguished  citizens 
wh  1  hftve  gathered  here  f.-om  far  and  near  to 
honor  cur  enrunent  friend. 

He  has  served  you  and  the  Nation  with 
distinction  in  the  Hails  cf  Congress  lor  30 
years,  or  15  terms.  This  is  six  times  as  long 
as  the  average  length  of  service  of  Members 
cf  Congress  since  the  beginning  of  thr  Eie- 
pubhc,  the  averaee  Ungih  of  service  in  Con- 
gre.«is  being  5  4  y»>ars  c.-  2.7  terms. 

He  Is  a  symbt^l  of  America.  He  is  the 
product  of  ..\merica  and  her  free  educa- 
tional in.=tuutions.  His  career  and  achieve- 
ments are  the  reward  of  patient  toil  and 
devotion  to  duty  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  a  public  trusT 

I  know  that  the  outlines  of  his  career  are 
well  known  to  this  audience. 

He  was  born  in  a  pioneer  farm  rommunlty 
near  the  little  village  of  Atuca.  In  Seneca 
County.  Ohio,  on  November  30.  1876  He 
seemed  to  be  destined  by  the  very  year  of  his 
birth  to  personify  an  uncommon  patrioUc 
zeal,  for  he  came  into  this  world  in  the  cen- 
tennial year  o'  the  signing  ol  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

In  1889.  at  the  Jige  of  thirteen,  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Adrian.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  In  Adrian.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  enlLsted  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  serving  with  courage  and 
fidelity  as  a  private  in  B  Company,  Ttlrty- 
first  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantrv.  from 
April  26.  1898.  to  May  17.  1899. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  boy  to  be  present 
at  Island  Lake  when  this  famous  regiment 
was  reviewed  by  Governor  Plngree,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

After  his  military  service  he  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  until  1902.  He 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Co- 
lumbian University  (now  George  Washing- 
ton University),  In  Washington,  D.  C,  In 
1903  He  began  the  practice  of  law  In  Adrian 
the  same  year. 

There  he  has  made  his  home  ever  since, 
and  that  community  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  all  his  works  on  the  larger  sUge  of 
national  and  world  affairs. 

His  public  serv'ce  begun  In  1907  when  he 
became  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  for 
Lenawee  County.  Four  years  later,  in  1011. 
he  became  prosecuting  attorney,  and  from 
that  post  he  advanced  In  1918  to  the  ulti- 
mate scene  of  his  long  and  devoted  service 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Thirty  years  was  the  full  span  of  his  ca- 
reer In  Congress,  but  the  real  measure  of 
those  years  Is  written  In  the  warp  and  woof 
cf  American  history  for  this  generation— a 
generation  which  has  witnessed  an  attempt 
to  bring  about  drastic  changei  in  the  fun- 
damental concept  of  our  Republic. 

In  this  tragic  period.  Earl  Michener  held 
firmly  to  the  quiet  faith  that  was  born  In 
him.  held  high  the  torch  of  freedom,  and 
hewed  strictly  to  the  line  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—the world's  one  and  last  hope  of  lib- 
erty and  peace  on  this  earth. 

This  is  the  real  measure  of  Earl  Mich- 
eners  courageous  and  unflinching  service  to 
our  beloved  America. 

It  may  be  said  of  him.  In  the  words  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "Serve  and  thou  shalt 
be  served.  If  you  love  and  serve  men,  you 
cannot,  by  any  hiding  or  stratagem,  escape 
the  remuneration." 

What  Is  that  remuneration?  It  is  written 
on  the  face  of  every  person  present  here  to- 
day. It  is  the  confidence,  tnist.  and  high 
esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  by  the  people 
who  know  him  best.    The  people  he  loved 
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•nd  aemd  so  wU  tent   him   to  repreaer.t 
ibMii  In  CongraB  for  15  terms. 

Throufh  tiM  years  be  always  beld  tils  head 
high  in  great  dignity.  No  matter  bow  great 
the  SUB—  and  strain  of  the  troubled  times, 
be  was  a  Uring  example  of  that  noblest  of 
Insptrmticna — faith  In  divine  purpose.  He 
UTed  by  Um  (raclous  adagr:  "Better  to  light 
one  candls  Chan  to  curse  the  darkiMas.** 

It  Is  mtersstlng.  on  this  occasion,  to  re- 
call some  of  the  things  said  about  Earl  by 
his  eolleaguei  on  the  fk>or  of  the  House  of 
Be>pr«*entatlT«s  when  It  became  known  that 
he  would  not  se«.>  reelection  In  19.50. 

Most  of  these  tributes  dwelt  upon  his  help- 
fulness  to  new  Membo-a  of  the  House,  fcr 
the  sound  advloe  and  friendly  counsel  be 
gave  them,  which  enabled  them  to  take  their 
places  as  oseful  and  effective  legislators. 

As  OTie  who  went  to  him  often  over  a  pe- 
riod of  1«  years  for  advice  and  counsel. 
I  can  testify  that  I  marveled  and  was  amaze<i 
at  the  grasp  which  he  possessed  of  national 
affairs,  parliamentary  procedure,  and  the 
complex  web  of  legislation 

A  membo'  of  his  former  office  staff  In- 
formed me  only  a  week  a^  that  they  couJd 
set  their  clocks  by  the  time  he  came  to  his 
oflce  each  morning. 

They  also  recalled  how  he  would  say,  over 
and  over  again,  to  those  who  called  on  htm 
tn  Washington  In  reference  to  pending  legis- 
latlOD;  •*Wdw.  boys,  you  know  nobody  is  go- 
tog  to  tell  me  what  to  do.  I  am  going  t-j 
«k)  what  I  think  best  fca-  the  country." 

He  refused  to  ;»Y>mlae  any  advantages  to 
anybody  or  any  group.  He  was  a  faithful 
public  aerrant — a  real  defender  of  the  Re- 
public. 

And  now  a  tribute  from  one  of  the  most 
dlatlnguisbed  lawyers  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlTcs.  This  Is  what  Congressman 
LoTTiB  X.  CauHAK.  of  Pennsylvania,  said  of 
him  on  Wqvember  27.  1950 — and  I  quote  from 
the  OonwBaBioitax.  Rxcoao: 

"In  his  30  years  In  Congress.  Earl  Mlchener 
advanced  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  most  exceptionally  did  he  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  high  ofSce.  His  rec- 
ord aa  committee  chairman  Is  one  of  which 
he  jtatlflaUy  can  be  proud. 

"Endowed  with  a  splendid  mind,  etirlched 
by  a  fine  education,  both  In  the  liberal  arts 
and  the  study  of  the  law,  and  steeled  by  hla 
experlenoes  In  the  Spanish -American  War, 
he  entered  the  Hot»e  In  the  Sixty -sixth  Con- 
freaa.  well  equipped  and  amply  prepared  co 
earrr  out  the  dUBcuIt  duties  ahead.  How 
well  he  performed  those  duties,  we  can  all 
•ttast. 

"Always  kind,  considerate,  and  helpful, 
many  a  Mambar  of  the  House  is  richer  In 
aervlca  by  raason  of  Karl  Michener's  thought- 
fulnaas  and  kindly  interest. 

"We  who  have  known  him  Intimately  will 
treasure  tlkc  memory  of  an  able  lawyer,  a  dis- 
tinguished lagUIator,  a  patriotic  American. 
who  unaalgahly  lived  up  to  his  highest. 
Idylls,  and  viko  leaves  behind  him  a  record 
that  all  may  emulate,  and  rejoice  In  the 
fact  that  ha  served  his  district.  State,  and 
Katlon  so  w«U." 

And  from  th«  other  side  of  the  alale  we 
bave  this  giowli.g  tribute  from  the  Honorable 
Sam  RATStntir,  of  Texas,  the  Speaker  of  thit 
Houae  of  Bepreaentatives.  Again  I  quou; 
trom  the  Cnmtmmmao-Hu.  Rrooro: 

"The  gentleiBan  from  Michigan  has  been 

wpoiktik  at  m  m  flae  parliamentarian.    I  l>av» 

seen  htm  many  times  preside  over  the  Bouses 

and  over  tbe  Ccanmlttee  of  the  Whole.    He 

did  tt  wl^  pMt  dignity,  great  falmns.  and 

with  a  hlgb  recard  for  the  rules  of  the  Hous<s 

of  BipnaiBtatlvea.    I  think  the  gentleman 

from  IMMUgaa  la  ooe  of  the  most  perfect 

I  Imve  ever  bad  the  privilege  of 

vttlik    He  la  gentle,  be  la  tine.,  ha  Is 

lata  him  retirement  be  takes  with 

jt^Mm  my  evary  good  wish." 


There  were  many  other  tributes,  but  Earl 
Mlche.ier.  the  man  and  public  se.-vant.  vn.s 
best  described  in  a  few  compact  words  by 
the  Honorable  Chaxlcs  A.  WoLvrxTON  of  New 
Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foretgi.  Commerce,  who  said 

"Humble  In  spirit,  wi.se  In  counsel,  stiidlou.'^ 
and  painstaking  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  Intensely  patriotic  In  his  every 
endeavor,  he  never  deviated  from  what  h? 
believed  to  be  right,  and  frr  the  best  li.- 
terest  of  his  country  and  Its  pei^ple  " 

In  addition  to  his  stature  as  nn  ab'e  !a-*-ver 
and  a  great  legislator,  through  the  vp,*rs  \^.f 
has  also  been  recc^nized  as  a  devoted  hvi  - 
band  and  a  kind  father  WhBt  m .re  <  hj  ; 
be  said  In  praise  of  any  m.^n'' 

I  know  It  to  be  true  ')f  This  Ulustri^  v:.'; 
American  that  the  statesmanslilp  dnplaved 
in  his  public  life  was  ajDt.>iy«  enriched  and  re- 
newed by  the  happiness  and  cj'impanl'.r.ship 
in  his  home.  During  the  long  iih'.e.ss  of  his 
beloved  wife,  he  continued  to  carrv  ^n  the 
demanding  exactions  of  his  c  nffresstonal 
work,  while  at  the  s.ime  time  devoting  every 
possible  moment  toward  alleviatine  the  af- 
fliction of  his  life's  crmpan:on  and  help- 
mate. 

Such  Is  the  record  of  the  man  y  \\  ^.  ve 
com;  to  honor  today. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  ':hf'sp  imperfect 
and  Inadequate  remarks,  I  described  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  as  a  svmbol  of  A.Tierica. 
He  18  a  symbol  of  America  bt-cause  his  whole 
life  has  been  grounded  and  rorted  deeply  In 
the  principles  on  which  the  NaM.-ri  stands. 
America  gave  him  oppcrtur.ity  He  eave  to 
America  richly  in  return  for  thp  high  privi- 
lege of  citlzenshio.  His  <  wn  enercv  and  ih:!- 
Ity  carved  his  unusual  and  di  tingul.shcd 
career  in  public  service. 

In  this  sense,  here  Is  a  man  who  repre- 
sents In  the  .lesh  truly  v.V;at  .Amen  a  Is — 
a  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity — a  land 
where  the  humblest  am'irii'  vh  may  rl5f  to 
prominence  and  renown,  to  fam.e  and  dis- 
tinction, to  a  place  -Ahere  he  l"^  honr  -ed.  re- 
spected, and  revered  by  ill.  Earl  M;chen-^r 
traveled  that  road. 

This  Is  a  critical  hour  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  Its  Ideals  and  principles  are 
challenged  and  In  danger.  In  every  otiier 
period  of  crisis  In  our  hi.stcrv,  str  ne  a  Ip, 
and  devoted  men  have  risen  to  meet  the 
peril  of  tbe  hour. 

The  man  we  honcr  t<xiay  mea:-ured  up  to 
the  patriotism  and  zeal  demanded  of  him 
in  his  time.  So  did  the  5.5  ner.  wh-.  met  in 
old  Independence  Hali,  in  PhliPdelphla.  175 
years  ago.  the  day  bef'Te  ve-'erri.ty,  meet  The 
peril  of  their  b')ur  when  t.hey  signed  thp 
Declaration  of  Irdependerco  and  pledfed 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor. 

Had  they  failed,  death  WAiId  have  been 
their  portion.  Such  v.;i.s  the  haz.i.-d::us  be- 
ginning of  that  freedom  and  opportunity  in  i 
privilege  which  we  enjoy  today  as  citizens 
of  the  finest  country  in   the  world. 

The  Nation  owes  a  deb;  of  gratitude  'o 
such  men  as  Eiirl  Miciicner.  who,  d:.'.vii 
throujih  the  years,  have  made  tV.or  contri- 
bution toward  the  preservation  of  tho.se 
ideals  which  malce  life  fwetst  and  full  of 
promise  In  the  land  we  ciil  home. 

This  weak  we  celebrated  the  birthday  of 
America.  I  wonder  If  we  ap;  reciate  our  cltl- 
rensbtp  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  much 
as  a  poor  Immlerant  boy  d;d  who  came  to 
the  country   In    1855? 

This  young  man  brought  with  him  the 
genius  of  a  Michelangelo,  and  you  «h  i  ha-.e 
visited  the  Nation's  Capitol  BuUdli.,'  and 
walked  its  spacious  halls  and  hist. nc  r  ■  ii..s 
were  thrilled  by  the  art  and  beauty  hs  ';-.:■. 
behind  on  its  painted  w?.i;.?. 

Constantino  Brtmildi  lab-Ted  25  years  •  ) 
decorate  the  Capitol  Building  in  Wa.-.nin^- 
ton.  When  he  landed  In  America,  lie  ap- 
plied at  once  for  citizenship.  The  law  re- 
quired him  to  rtniaiii  5  years  bef-^.re  he  i-i;'.  l 


qualify  for  his  final  papers.     Within  3  days 

afer  this  5-year  period,  he  becarie  a  cltl- 
Z(  :; 

li'.f  fi.'st  "s-oric  that  he  did  therf  after  wns 
the  ;.  ainting  of  a  mural  In  the  Cf  amber  of 
Xl-.f  H  "=e  of  Representatives,  shr  wing  the 
surr-nder  c  f  Cornwallis  at  York' own.  So 
proud  was  he  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stafp.s  that  ho  wrote  hi.s  n:uie  un  the 
Idwer  left-hand  corner  of  that  mura! — 
■  C  Brumldl,  artist;  a  citizen  of  tJ-e  United 
t-*;f'es  " 

M  .-.  •'■'•'  all  be  as  proud  of  our  rl  izcnship 
as  A. us  this  humble  Immigrant,  .ind  may 
Pioh  !.(■  of  us  make  our  contribution,  how- 
e.er  nunible,  to  the  preservation  of  the  land 
which  holds  out  h.)pe  to  the  oppressed  and 
downtrodden  :)f  the  world— 'where  ':\e  air  is 
full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag  Is  fu'.l     f  stars  " 

Such  Is  .Amfrlca.  ;,if  which  cur  v.  \rm.  and 
able  friend,  Earl  Mlchener.  Is  a  syi  ;bo!. 

Friend  Earl,  the  people  who  have  cme  to 
honor  yu  today  are  your  frlen  Is.  And 
someone  ha.s  aptly  .said  that  friends  re  those 
who  knc'.v  all  about  vou  and  love     ou  still. 


loflation  Habit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.PAULW.SHAFEll 

Of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTS  TIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1951 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ifiation 
h-  bpcn,  and  continues  to  be.  a  habit 
with  rhp  New  Deal  and  Fair  Eeal  ad- 
miiMNtritions.  That  Is  a  fact  all  too 
of':f.\  overlooked  in  the  current  discus- 
.«ior..s  of  the  subject  and  in  current  de- 
ma.'ids  that  Congress  do  somethir  g  about 
ir.fiation. 

Ev  -habit"  T  mean  that  policies  and 
practices  of  the  New  Deal  and  F.  ir  Deal 
administrations  have,  from  i\  e  very 
'tart  had  the  inevitable  eCect  o  creat- 
ine' and  aegravatir.:;  inflation,  despite  at- 
tempt.s  of  the  .same  administra'  ions  to 
cff.set  these  inflationary  effects  t  y  deal- 
ing -^ith  .sj-mptoms  instead  of  ca  i.=:es. 

At  ihf-  out.sct  of  the  New  Deal  a  Lminis- 
tration  in  1933.  measures  were  o.dopted 
which,  mo^re  than  any  war  em  T^ency 
factors  later  on,  have  contribute  1  to  in- 
flation. I  refer  to  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  and  abolition  of  the  eold  st  mdard. 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  professor  Df  eco- 
nomics of  New  York  University,  re- 
cor.tly  .-^'ammarizcd  the  inflaticr. .iry  ef- 
ftct-  of  these  policies  as  follovva: 

Thp  ».ral  'osk  because  cf  a  del  reel  ited 
rt'.I>r  on  *he  average  value  of  life  ii  surnnce 
poiicifs.  time  deposits  in  banks,  ad  E.  P. 
and  O  S8vlng.s  bonds  for  the  vears  1341-50, 
in  1950  dollars  a-s  compared  with  l  •41  dol- 
lars, amounted  to  •116.5G5.5l'4.(0(  ,  This 
huge  loss,  lishtly  regarded  becau.se  ;  -  poorly 
understood,  stands  In  .sharp  contra;:  to  the 
crf.f ;  il.v  .  :::!iated  total  loss  of  fil.OO  l.eoo.LOO 
b'.  ueposiiJ'is  in  suspended  banks  ciriiig  i:.e 
ytars  1921-33.  Regarding  the  la'  er  kiss, 
exrendlng  over  13  years,  and  whlc^  is  only 
one  sixty-first  of  that  over  10  year'  on  the 
t.:'':-  it- 'ns  mentioned,  we  still  w  ^te  and 
.-  *  •;  V.  .'h  eir.otlon  for  the  rea  c  n,  ap- 
(aiMOiy.  tiiat  the  meaning  of  that  ;>3  w 'S 
bi'iugiit  h  ime  to  us  in  a  manner  '.e  could 
understand.  But  regarding  a  loss  ra  jre  than 
61  •  anf<  greater,  en  only  three  iter  is  epeci- 
ti'd  Ae  offer  In  general  little  nv  re  than 
plauiudinous   cl:3erv.ttlons   that    re.>al    our 
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small  understanding  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fects (f  ii  depreciating  currency. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  this  New 
Deal  inflationary  measure  for  offsetting 
the  depression  was  concerned,  the  cure 
was  at  lea.st  61  times  worse  that  the  dis- 
ease. While  Herbert  Hoover  is  still  un- 
.iustly  condemned  by  New  Deal  propa- 
!-anci.sts  for  the  depression  and  bank 
failures,  the  vastly  greater  lo.s.ses  due  to 
ir.fiationary  measures  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hcovei  "s  .succe.sscr  are  glibly  ignored 
even  as  those  losses  continue. 

Currency  tampering  started  the  wild, 
breakneck  inflationary  ride.  It  has 
b:>en  kept  going  and  accelerated  by  New 
D.al  and  Fair  Deal  support-price  and 
sub.sidy  policies,  by  so-called  war  pros- 
perity, by  foreign-aid  spending,  by  floods 
of  cheap,  printing-press  money,  and  by 
governmental  extravagance  and  soaring 
taxes. 

The  inflation  habit  continues  un- 
abated, despite  angry  administration  de- 
mands for  more  powers  to  cope  with  the 
damaging  effects  of  inflation. 

The  administration  preaches  curtailed 
civilian  purchases;  calls  on  employers 
to  mai^e  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
Nation's  manpower;"  asks  American 
workers,  farmers,  and  businessmen  to 
work  longer  hours  and  to  forego  profits 
and  wace  increases:  demands  increased 
eflRcienc;-  and  seeks  to  hold  down  prices. 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  military  pur- 
chases of  civilian  goods  are  being  made 
in  a  vol'ume  out  of  all  proportion  to  fore- 
seeable needs.  Both  military  and  civil- 
ian Government  payrolls  are  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds — the  number  of 
civilian  employees  was  increased  224.440 
in  4  months  ending  April  30.  In  dollars 
and  cents  the  Federal  payroll  for  civilian 
employees  now  equals  the  peak  of  World 
War  II.  Further  pay  increases  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  being  demanded. 
Federal  employee  organizations  are  op- 
posin'.;  efforts  of  Congress  to  reduce  va- 
cation and  sick-leave  privileges.  Hoover 
Commission  proposals  to  increase  effi- 
ciency in  the  executive  department 
gather  dust  in  the  files.  And  the  admin- 
istration demands  a  $10,000.000,000-tax 
increase. 

There  is  no  weakening  of  the  admin- 
istration's inflation  habit.  Yet  no  anti- 
inflation  measures  are  going  to  be  effec- 
tive that  do  not  strike  at  the  causes.  And 
the  record  clearly  shows  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  effective  antiinflation  meas- 
ures as  long  as  the  present  administra- 
tion remains  in  office. 


Grab  Everything  in  Si|[bt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  editorial  which  I  recommend  that 
everyone  read: 

Grab  Evhitthinc  in  Sight 

Whether  the  tendency  of  the  Trumocrats 
to  grab  everything  in  sight  from  which  any 


money  or  any  patronage  can  possibly  be  ex- 
tracted and  never  to  let  it  go  is  better  illus- 
trated by  the  tidelands-oil  controversy  or  by 
the  Dollar  Line  case  may  be  a  question;  cer- 
tainly it  Is  well  Illustrated  ty  both.  The 
same  tendency  Is  seen  in  the  attempted 
Santa  Margarita  River  water  grab  In 
Calilornta. 

BRAZEN    TRESPASS 

The  impudence  of  some  Federal  officials 
In  making  brazen  claims  that  trespass  State 
and  local  rights  is  amazing,  and  when  it 
comes  to  private  rights  (as  in  the  Dollar 
Line  case)  these  are  trampled  on  with 
impunity. 

The  private  citizen  in  a  contest  with  the 
officials  of  the  Government,  is  at  a  tremen- 
dous disadvantage.  Robert  Dollar  appeared 
to  have  won  a  final  victory  whei  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  In  Washington 
(Which  certainly  can't  be  accused  of  anti- 
Government  bias)  decided  that  stock  which 
he  turned  over  to  the  United  iStates  Mari- 
time Commission  in  1938  as  the  basis  for  a 
loan  was  pledged  and  not  soid.  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  derlined  to  re- 
view the  case. 

Dollar  started  his  suit  In  1945,  claiming 
that  the  loan  had  been  paid  off  ( »-hich  is  ad- 
mitted i  and  he  should  have  his  stock  baclt. 
After  carrying  on  litigation  for  ii  or  6  years, 
and  obtaining  what  looks  like  a  final  court 
Judgment,  Dollar  would  appear  to  most 
people  to  have  won  his  case  anl  to  be  en- 
titled to  peaceful  possession  of  what  the 
courts  say  is  his  property. 

GROUND  OECIDEO 

But  no:  The  Government,  the  ugh  beaten 
In  court,  won't  concede  defeat.  It  starts  an 
entirely  new  suit  in  San  Francisco,  this  time 
with  the  United  States  iU;elf  as  a  party:  here- 
tofore the  suit  had  been  betweer  Dollar  and 
certain  officials,  particularly  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Sawyer.  And  the  United  States 
demands  possession  of  the  stock  and  the 
steamship  line  on  the  ground,  already  de- 
cided against  it.  that  the  1938  transaction 
was  a  sale,  not  a  loan. 

Apparently  the  Idea  Is  to  win  the  suit  by 
exhausting  Dollar's  resources. 

Secretary  Sawyer  played  a  shabby  trick 
(said  to  have  been  done  at  the  direction  of 
the  President)  on  Dollar  by  turr  ing  over  to 
him  stock  certificates  unsigned,  thus  com- 
plying with  the  letter  but  not  tae  spirit  of 
a  court  order  decreeing  return  of  the  stcx:k. 
And  the  Secretary  and  other  oiQciais  were 
about  to  go  to  jail  for  contempt  fcT  this  piece 
of  shysterism  when  Chief  Justice  Vinson 
intervened  with  a  stay. 

Now  the  whole  matter  goes  ever  to  Oc- 
tober, when  the  Supreme  Court  will  again 
consider  the  situation;  meanwhi;e  the  Gov- 
ernment hangs  on  to  the  steamship  line 
and  Dollar  is  delayed  his  Justice. 

This  litigation,  which  must  be  extremely 
costly  to  D<.illar,  of  course  cost;;  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  not  a  nickel.  Tlielr  lawyers 
and  printing  bills  and  time  are  all  paid  lor 
by  the  taxpayers. 

TIDELAXDS  FAP.ALLEl. 

The  tldelands  oil  affair  is  only  a  little  less 
outrageous  because  one  of  the  parties  is 
not  a  private  individual  or  corporation  but 
Individual  States,  which  can  stard  the  costs 
of  .suing,  though  not  having  as  long  a  purse 
as  Uncle  Sam,  who  can.  indeed,  reach  over 
their  shoulders  and  beat  them  to  the  p<x:kets 
of  their  citizens. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chapman  and 
Attorney  General  McGrath  recently  had  the 
nerve  to  tell  a  House  committe<;  that  It  Is 
Imperative  from  a  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense that  the  United  States  bt  given  Im- 
mediate control  of  tldelands  oil  production. 

The  facts  are  opposite :  If  quick  oil  prodtic- 
tlon  from  these  offshore  lands  Is  ^  ran  tied  they 
should  be  returned  to  the  States,  at  least 
for  temporary  operation,  as  a  pending  Sen- 
ate bill  proposes. 


The  reason  is  that  the  States  have  the 
machinery  and  organization  ail  .set  up  to  ad- 
minister oil  leasing,  which  they  had  been 
doing  in  orderely  ra.shlon  for  years,  whereas 
the  Interior  Department  would  have  to  create 
machinery  from  scratch— which  of  course 
S:<cretary  Chapman,  being  a  bureaucrat, 
wotUd  be  delighted  to  do. 

AND    WATER    RIGHTS,    TOO 

In  the  Santa  Margarita  water  case  has  ap- 
peared the  contention  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  all  the  water  rights  in  Call- 
fo'nia.  as  the  sovereign  authority,  that  It  got 
them  in  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and 
never  ceded  them  to  California. 

Thie  Federal  Government  has  already  ob- 
tained control  of  many  California  water 
rights  in  the  Central  Valley  project,  and  we 
probably  will  live  to  rue  the  day  when  we 
handed  them  over  to  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau supposedly  for  construction  but  in 
reality,  it  seems,  for  ownership  and  opera- 
tion. 

Presently  the  Federal  Government  In 
Wa.shington  will  own  everything  and  the 
Slates  and  citizens  nothing.  That  is  the 
logical  result  of  this  chain  of  reasoning — 
and  action.  And  what  wUl  we  have  then? 
Obviously  some  type  of  national  socialism. 
That  this  would  Just  suit  some  Individuals 
in    Washington    is   possible. 


Tajpajvn,  Atteati<Ni! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRffiENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
Include  itemized  tables  showinp  the  ap- 
propriations voted  for  international  aid 
from  1940  through  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  between  January  of  1940 
and  January  1951  this  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration has  voted  nearly  $103,000,000,000 
for  foreign  aid.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
has  been  $12,000,000,000  in  so-called 
loans — do  not  expect  anything  back — 
and  approximately  $1,500,000,000  In  in- 
ternational credits.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  billions  being  spent  for  defense 
purposes  in  foreign  countries. 

The  President  now  requests  an  addi- 
tional $8,500,000,000  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  will  bring  the  grand  total  to 
about  $124,000,000,000,  which  is  in  addi- 
tion to  our  war  and  defense  costs.  It  rep- 
resents nearly  half  of  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  meas- 
ures to  .send  food,  clothing,  and  medicine 
to  f  oreifm  countries  where  it  was  needed. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we  are 
being  entirely  too  liberal  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  supporting  38  different 
systems  of  squandering  their  money  all 
over  the  world. 

When  the  EC  A  bill  was  up  for  consid- 
eration, we  were  told  that  it  was  to  stop 
communism.  Yet  the  last  elections  in 
Italy  and  France  show  definite  Com- 
munist gains.  These  countriiM  have  come 
to  the  place  where  they  expect  us,  ye«,  de- 
mand, that  we  give  our  dollars  to  spend. 
They  will  not  help  themselves.  We  can- 
not continue  to  carry  the  world  on  our 
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back  and  keep  our  economic  balance  at  Beyond    the    foreign-aid    Items    and 

Da«  ana  ^r^v  ^^^  already  listed,  our  country's  Oov- 

Tbere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  end  to  ernment  also   maintains   the   following 

this  girc-away  program-    A  down  coun-  credit  programs; 

tries  are  knocking  at  oxu:  door  asking  u   s.  Maritime  Adminutra- 

for  help.    I  realto  that  our  system  of  tion.  balance,  due  on  ship 

free  enterprise   has  made   our  NaUon  sa.es   1174  9.0  u-o 

It^nga^Sgiyen  us  a  high  standard  Surp.us^propeny   du,x.«..,.     ^  ,^^^^^^   ^^,, 

of  Uving.    I  do  not  beUeve  that  we  can  Le^^cie^se" 'silver     account 

continue  to  be  ao  generous  with  the  tax-  balances     due     Dec.     31. 

payers' dollar  and  not  have  a  very  serious  1950 291  215  xo 

threat  to  oyr  national  economy.  Phuippine  funding  credit.           35,  000,  ojo 

Here  Is  a  table  setting  forth  appropri- 

auons  voted  for  international  aid  from  ^°^^,?nt" ---  -'    1  52i  42.  0.  3 
1940  through  1950: 

Institute    o*    Intw-Amerl-  ■ 

can  Affairs - $123,879,887 

Pmicipatlon    to    taterna-          ...  ^  ,„  V*»t  Piblk  Honsiaj  Becomes  Real  Threat 

tlonal  orgaalaauoas 182.460.186  '■"                                        .         . 

International   Ratogee  Or-  to  People  of  California 

ganlMtton    212.214.257  

TTnitMl   Natkna  Relief  and 

BSibUjSSn    iUlmlnla-  EXTENSION  OF  REM-\RKS 

tratlon    -       i.  701.900.000  of 

'''::^^'^.!*"^.!".    4.335.500.000  HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

BellaC    «t    PaletlTie    refu-  oPCALiroaNi\ 
43.  450.  000 

geea --"--" ;""  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEN-TATIVES 

Relief       aeiletanre       (post 

UNRRA)   385.000.000  Tuesday .  July  3.  1951 

Aid  to  CHln*. 1.  363.000.  000 

Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey-          945,000,000  Mr.     POULSON.     Mr      Speaker,     this 

Asatatance    to   tiie    Philip-  editorial  very  clearly  depicts  one  of  the 

pines 575.803,398  serious  problems   we   have   ;n   southern 

Mutual    defense    assistance  California 

nroarmm          6. 482. 033. 729  ^                                        ,       „       ,.  „ 

AldtTKorea                           -           250, 000, 000  l^ra™   ^^  ^os  Angeles  Hera.d-Express   or 

Internatlonaf  "ciild  r  «  n  •  s  "^"^^   ^'    ^^^^^ 

sjoerg^oey  fund -           160,000,000  Vast  Public  Houstng  Becomes  Real  Thksat 

Interim  toretgn  aid 577,  000.  000  to  Piople  of  Calitoinia 

Informational    and    educa-  California's  political,  financial,  and  mnri! 

tlosai  actlvttias  a^xiad —           173.855.830  future  Is  being  threatened  by  that  va?*:  ^:.d 

Iconomlc    eooperatlon    ad-  cancerous   socialistic   grcwrh    called    Fed?r^l 

ministration 10  952.  380.  000  public  housing. 

Lend-lease      approprtatlona  in  Los  Aneeles,  for  instance,  s  fltX' Wi    '"0 

(net)-— 87.869,771,128  puDllc   housing    program    is    ^e-.ng    laiir. 'h?d 

Purchase  of   strategic   and  immediately  which  will  force  .'r-m  50  oo<3  •.  ■> 

diUeai  materiaia 4,108,548,370  75.000  persons  out  of  their  hcmfa  and  mn^e 

Cooperation  vlUi  American  tbem  virtually  displaced  pers<in> 

Republics 32.877,800  xbe  people  of   thla  area,  as   well   as  other 

American    Red    Cross,    for-  public  housing  arpaa  thr  uehout  the  n  un- 

clgn  war  reUsf 85.000.000  ^j^     ha'^e    swallowed    the    su^ar-ccarecl    pi'.i 

iBter-Amsrtean  hl«liway..>            56,400.000  without  thinking. 

Borplns  proparty  dlspnsals.  All  this,  of  course,  thev  have  been  'old    a  ill 

baianess   . -       1,020,241.000  5^  paid  for  with  Federal  funds,  «10O0O0iXO 

KadlcaUOD     0*     loo»-and-  m  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  many  ether  mil- 

aoouth  disss se.  Mexico...            75,000.  000  nona  In  other  sections  of  the  State. 

Dlaplaosd  psraons  act 15,  410.  OOO  of  course.  Federal  fund*  c  Ji-e  out  of  everv- 

Intematlonal    devalopnient  one's  pockets,  not  only  the  propertv-owni;:;; 

programs •             38.900.000  taxpayer  but  also  the  inc  me   taxpayer  and 

OoiDpeDsation    to    Plnland.  everyone    who    buys    tobacco,    beer,    whisk v, 

raqultltlonsd  atupa 6,  500.000  jewelry,  furs,  and  other  items  on  which  there 

A<tmlnls«erlnff    Island    gov-  ^re  Federal  Uxes. 

ernments 8.875.000  j^  addition,  for  one  ot  the  11  Z.-as  .^nire.ts 

Astlitsrw  to  Yugoslavia 50.  000,  000  housing  projects  alone,  in  vhe  R.«<>  H:.l  ar-  i. 

the  city's  horae-owntre  and  other  laxpa'.tTs 

Total      International  are  going  to  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  »l  50*>  - 

aid   items -     102.  821.  790.  806  coo  in  Los  Angeles  City  funds  for  streets  .md 

Next  a  table  showing  appropriations  **^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^^^,^  ^^  ^^j,,^  npeat.  i 

for  loan  procrams  In  the  same  10-year  ^jj  ^^^  ^g  .y^^^_  ^^iie  the  President  i£ 

period:  pleading  for  mjre  and  more  laxts.,  every th;:.*: 

United  Natloos.  headquarters  the  American  citizen  can  .^ive.  (or  nati..;..il 

\QHji                       . 165.000,000  defense  and  the    •fciliions  fjr  Evirupe'  fuiKis 

Brltlsh"r«imI""Iiri""-I     ».  750!  000!  000  Why  are  all  these  miUiuiiS  being  sp«iic  1  ,r 

Bubsc^lptloa  tB  Intsmatlonal  these  housing  projects  at  d   t^iae  when   tlu- 

laamtarf  tvad 2.780.000.000  p«'iple  are  being  told  they  must  ijSve  to  -he 

Sufiscrlptlon      to      interna-  utmost  lor  national  deier.se.' 

tlooal  »»"^       S,  175,  000.000  These  are  projecu  we  have  iiia.na;;cd  to  get 

JBxport-Import    Bank    loans  along  without  for  a  quite  a  nuuioer  of  years 

OUtstandlliC  Dae.  SI.  1990.       2,236,431.000  as  our  population  approached  ihe  2.000. JOG 

Ilsi  iiiHli  I M  linn  FtnaDOS  Cor*  mark. 

poratkm  forslgB  loaiia  oat-  This  is  Oovernment  spending  IJO  percent 

DM.  SI.  1M0~.           110.908.000  in   the   nonessential    bracket. 

■  ii    I  .  Actually,  this  socialized  public  housing  is 

IXltal   loans..... - 12. 076.  flW,  000  not    for    the   poor   and    reai.y    aecuy.       (j^.y 
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families  of  substantial  incomes  can  become 

t  e  n  '1  r, '  .■! 

sure  for  public  housing  has  been 

.'My  by  profes.'^iona!  social  w  rkers 

r    housing    employees,    ma;  y    of 

have  fat  Jobe  In  the  operaton  of 

the««   pr'vj'ects 

.Ji  K  the  people  who  live  In  these  ireas. 
A^K  ::'-nr;v  nny  family  if  this  is  what  they 
»  .:.:    t:.:\   -he  aiiiwer  wiU  be  "N?  " 

A  -  .  V  :'.  IS  seijregation  based  '-n  ii  come 
n.^  r,:  ,.;  (1  to  'he  Individuality  exp -essed 
V  V  -'.'^V  who  can  own  their  homes  o:  rent 
fr  ni  vh  T!  they  wish  and  plant  their  trejs 
and  earcl''-.s  or  remodel  as  they  see  fit. 

.Mth-'.iKh  California  already  is  the  most 
lib^Til  S-  re  in  the  Union  with  old-age  pon- 
j;  !■>  \-'  u  w  are  threatened  with  a  h'  using 
d  ,e  f...  h  will  attract  the  shiftless  from 
all  over   'h"  rour.try. 

We  arc  Threatened  with  be'vie  overbuilt. 
One  cut  "f  every  ten  homes  built  Ir  the 
United  S'ares  during  the  last  5  y^ar  was 
built  in  California. 

We  >hou;d  make  every  possi'ole  mc  .-e  to 
set-  that  this  malignant  public  h^uslni 
growth  IS  halted  and  some  senae  ls  hami.i^red 
int:  the  head.>  of  those  politicians  ■j.r  j  are 
squandering  biU.ons  in  nonessenilal  and 
n.judefer.se  spending. 

For  the  sake  of  freedom  and  Individ  lalry 
f  r  'he  .^Kmeriran  people.  If  for  nothint  else, 
soinev. I  •-    ;U.£ht  to  turn  off  the  faucet. 


Voter  Has  Only  Himself  To  Blame 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI^  E3 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  u  ider 
leave  :o  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Uc- 
ORD  I  wish  to  include  therein  an  article 
written  by  Thomas  L.  Smokes  ent  tied 
•Voter  Has  Only  Himself  To  Blane." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  July  6,  1951: 
V'  T^s  H\s  Only  Himselt  To  Biamt — P-^iic 

sFfMs  To  FoRorr  bt  Electio.v  Timf    That 

CoNCHEss    Is    Made    tjp    or    Individuai  3    It 

Elicts.  DtsxaiCT  by  Distsict 

(By  Thomas  L   Stokesl 

I;-.  ^  rereTit  marklne-time  se.sslon  o:  the 
H  us«'  {  Representatives,  there  was  the  cus- 
Ciinarv  Indulgence  of  brief  speeches  w  ilch. 
bec.-'>.:<e  >!  the  wide  range  of  human  interest 
(■-. tfr  -AT.i'.'h  they  habitually  rcve,  the  late 
Spt.iirr  Ht'iiry  lainey  used  to  caii  sesslo  is  on 
'■•.he  s"-.i:e  '.-f  the  Union  "• 

The  "state  of  the  Union."  In  fart,  was  the 
subject  of  several  on  this  particular  ore  ision 
which  were  illuminating  as  usual  when  poU- 
•icians  talk  about  each  other  and  the  sl"«  of 
•heir  respective  parties.  Somewhere  li,  be- 
T  ■j,-e'-'-,   ;  es  the  truth. 

T'r- ;■  -  a  l'">f  if  politics  In  the  .-•.ive  n'  t-he 
Union  today  and  so  the  editor  of  the  Ton- 
carssiONAT  RrrcRti  Hptly  headed  as  "pel  tics" 
a  little  exchaiiiTe  between  Represent i-.tive 
MriTTE.  Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  N  Y  and 
Rft-r--«e:-;virtve  Bhovtn.  Republican,  of  r'.»n- 
f  ;..".,.•, .r  o*v. '  Mr,  MtTLTSS  bl' n>->d  'he  Re- 
:  ubl:. m  Party  for  defeating  price  cor.tr  Is 
.■:;;:  Mr  BR'iwn  retorted  by  pointing  v^ut  that 
:■;  i.y  :r  .nths  ago  most  House  Reptibl  cans 
V.  ifd  '  r  freezing  ail  prices  and  wa^es,  but 
I>Tv.   era's  wruld  not  have  It  so. 

.^♦••r  Tn  Interlude  of  speeches  on  other 
suhje«t5  this  crn'-ral  T  )plc  whs  reopened  un- 
vicr  the  CoNtiRrssioNu,  Bisoan  editor  s  head- 
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Ing  "Party  Responsibility,''  also  spproprlats. 
which  was  set  off  by  Bepresentatlve  Kasmra. 
Republican,  from  Rochester,  K.  Y..  «bo  re- 
ssnt-'d  attempts  to  blame  Repi:.blicans.  He 
pointed  cut  that  he  had  voted  against  the 
amendment  to  kill  price  roU-backs  which  was 
sponsored  by  a  Democrat.  Ropresentatlve 
CcoLET.  of  North  Carolina,  and  added  i 

"The  complete  responsibility  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  body  or  the  lack  of  It  te  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Deroocratlc,  not  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  Republican  Is  the  minority 
party  in  this  Congress." 

He  had  a  strong  point  there,  and  nobody 
appreciates  that  better,  If  sorrowfully,  than 
Harry  Truman  in  the  White  House. 

To  Republican  Keating,  a  CalLfomla  Demo- 
crat. Repre«eni;atlve  SHUXrr.  of  8qn  Fran- 
cisco, countered: 

"Whit  the  people  know  and  believe  Is  that 
the  Rapubllcan  Party  has  stepped  aside  and 
abdicated  the  leadership  of  Its  own  party 
and  has  turned  It  over  to  a  group  of  nominal 
Democrats  who  have  Joined  In  a  coalition 
with  the  Republican  leadership." 

A  penetrating  analysis,  If  broad,  for  the 
southern  Democrat -Republican  coalition  la 
a  fact,  but  not  all  Republicans  join  as  Mr. 
KiATiNo's  vote  and  thoee  of  other  Republi- 
cans show.  Nor  do  all  southern  Democrats, 
as  was  concedec  In  a  more  direct  and  biting 
attack  on  the  coalition  by  another  Demo- 
crat. Representative  Dollincib.  of  the  Bronx, 
N.  Y..  who  replied  to  tii.  KzAXtNc's  sally: 

"I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Congress  Is  not  controlled  by 
Democrats.  It  is  controlled  by  an  tinholy 
alliance  of  Republicans  and  some  Dtxlecrats. 
1  do  not  want  to  characterize  all  southerners 
as  Dlxlecrats  " 

Applying  the  xistial  discount  for  politics, 
all  of  this  offers  a  picture  of  Congress  today. 
It  might  be  further  broken  down  for  a  real 
understanding  of  events  here  First,  by 
pointing  out  that  Messrs.  Keating,  Shellet, 
and  Doixinges  all  represent  city  constitu- 
encies. They  symbolize  city  folks  who  are 
represented  by  a  minority  coalition  In  Con- 
gress comprising  both  parties  which  today 
h  frustrated.  On  the  issue  of  iwice  controls 
and  roll -backs  it  Is  at  the  mercy  of  a  power- 
ful southern-w».stern  farm  coalition — the 
cotton  anc'  beet  bloc  it  has  come  to  be  called. 
This  bloc  also  represents  the  cotton  textile 
interest,  as  well  as  packers,  wool,  and  other 
Interesu  allied  with  agriculture. 

We  might  Inquire  further  as  to  why  this 
southern- western  farm  coalition  L«  so  pow- 
erfXil  on  this  current  Issue,  as  on  others. 
We  find  that  it  occupies  a  preponderance  of 
key  posts  in  Congress.  This  is  because,  as 
for  the  Democrstlc  Party.  Democrats  from 
the  one-party  South,  with  a  guaranteed  long 
tenure,  command  a  majority  of  the  posts  of 
power  through  the  seniority  system.  Re- 
publicans from  the  Midwest  occupy  a  sim- 
ilarly privileged  position  in  Congress  be- 
cause this  is  a  Republican  stronghold  year 
in.  year  out,  with  a  considerable  guarantee 
of  tenure,  so  that  Midwest  Republicans  hold 
most  of  the  influential  poeu  in  their  party 
in  Congress. 

These  are  simple,  obvious  facts,  and  not 
new.  The  public  suddenly  gets  aroused  over 
their  natural  results  about  this  time  In 
every  Congress,  but  seems  to  forget  by  elec- 
tion time — to  forget  that  Congress  Is  made 
up  of  individuals  It  elecU,  district  by  dis- 
trict. The  moral  would  teem  to  be  tbat 
voters  should  begin  to  look  into  these  things 
well  ahead  of  elections,  beginning  now  for 
Instance.  The  remedies  are  too  ntimerous 
to  list  here,  but  tbey  Include  selection  at 
candidates  with  mora  at  a  national  view- 
point and  not  ao  narrowly  locai  or  ao  sub- 
ject to  local  pnissures,  creation  of  a  two- 
party  systwm  and  a  more  democratkt  fran- 
chise In  tkt»  Sootli.  congressional  reCarms  to 
aUsfVlate  the  aenlorltT  system  ao  recurring 
•laetlons  will   be  felt  In  Cangtess,  and   to 


bring  about  better  party  dlsdpUzie,  among 
others. 

It  aU  goes  ba^  to  tbe  indlvldXAl  eltiaen 
and  voter  who  has  himself  to  blame,  first 

and  last. 


Orfy  of  Ulcfml  SpeaAsf  Iry  Elvreai  of 
RecIamatioB  To  Praise  Its  Owa  Ofidals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAilKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUTOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  195/ 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  noise  in  the  sky  these  days  is  not 
summer  thtmder,  but  is  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  Propaganda  Drum  Corps 
signaling  the  approach  of  the  greatest 
display  of  self-aggrandizement,  politi- 
cal duplicity,  and  wasteful  spending  In 
its  history. 

The  Bureau,  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment it  controls,  are  experts  at  deceiving 
the  taxpayers  and  the  Congress,  but  they 
have  outdone  themselves  with  plan*  to 
glorify  their  bad  records  and  give  them- 
selves a  deceitful  veneer  of  honesty  by 
taking  over  California's  celebration  of 
the  opening  of  the  Central  Valley 
project. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  Bureau  at- 
tempts to  control  everything  we:  t  of  the 
ninety-eighth  meridian,  but  their  planned 
breast -thumping  this  time  exci;eds  all 
previous  efforts  at  self -adulation. 

Let  it  be  clear  that  I  am  not  speaking 
against  California's  festival.  California 
should  celebrate,  but  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau officials  should  be  servarts,  not 
hosts,  at  the  party. 

I  am  speaking  against  the  Eiureau's 
spending  of  enormous  sums  of  public 
money  to  blow  its  own  horns  and  praise 
the  questionable  activities  of  its  ofScials. 

The  people  of  California,  or  any  State, 
have  a  God-given  right  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  water  for  their  fields,  to  dance 
and  sing  and  otherwise  express  their 
thankfulness  for  the  bounties  of  life. 

But  neither  the  law  nor  God  has  given 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ofBcials  the 
right  to  squander  Treasury  money  Ille- 
gally for  the  purpose  of  eulogizing  them- 
selves and  deceiving  the  Nation  into 
thinliing  they  have  served  unselfishly 
and  have  given  of  their  flesh  and  blood 
for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  never  did 
anything  unselfishly  or  for  the  good  of 
any  one  but  itself.  The  Bureau  is  a  po- 
litical cell,  and  its  sole  purpose  is  to  de- 
stroy individual  rights  and  become  the 
absolute  master  of  the  western  half  of 
this  country. 

If  they  have  net  abready  done  so.  the 
people  of  California  should  learn  the 
truth  about  the  Bureau,  and  its  leaders, 
and  they  should  not  be  hoodwinked  In- 
to paying  homage  to  rascals  who  would 
sell  them  down  the  very  river  on  ^rtilch 
tbe  festival  Is  to  be  held. 

The  festiTal  sboald  be  none  of  the 
Bureau's  business,  and  Bureau  hrach- 
man  iliould  be  exiduded  along  with 
soallpox.    The  Bureau  built  the  C«i- 


tral  Valley  project  only  through  suffer- 
ance and  the  tolerance  of  a  hopeful  and 
trusting  people,  and  the  Bureau  officials 
should  be  the  servants  of  those  people, 
not  their  hosts.  The  party  shoiUd  not 
be  flven  either  by  or  for  the  Bureau,  but 
by  the  Bureau's  rightful  employers,  the 
Central  Valley  fanners,  who  must  pay 
the  project  bill. 

The  time  set  by  the  Bureau  for  Its 
orgy  of  vainglory  Is  August  1  to  10,  but 
that  is  about  the  only  part  of  the  Bu- 
reau's scheme  that  is  not  disguised.  The 
source  of  the  funds  for  promoting,  prop- 
agandizing and  paying  for  the  Bureau's 
brawl  are  known  only  to  Michael  W. 
Straus,  a  master  of  delusion,  and  0:car 
L.  Chapman,  the  sach^'m  of  sham.  If 
anybody  can  find  out  by  what  authority 
they  are  spending  this  enormous  sum. 
it  Is  more  than  Congress  can  do.  or  at 
least  has  done  on  other  occasions  when 
Bureau  funds  have  been  Juggled  until 
they  were  a  puzzle  n  accountant  could 
solve. 

Of  course,  the  money  which  the  Bu- 
reau Is  spending  must  come  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  beginning,  and  Straus 
and  Chapman  and  their  worried  stooges 
have  long  had  their  hands  <n  the 
United  States  till,  with  the  Federal  gen- 
darmes unable  to  catch  them. 

It  is  the  taxpayers,  therefore,  who  will 
cough  up  the  countless,  or  uncounted, 
thousands  of  dollars  to  let  the  Bureau 
bigwii?:s  paint  themselves  with  the  golden 
glint  of  saviors,  and  at  the  same  time 
these  reclamation  phonl*s  will  be  plot- 
ting the  complete  bondage  of  the  au- 
diences who  are  listening  to  their  fraud- 
ulent mouthings. 

For  several  months  every  city,  town, 
and  crossroads  hamlet  In  the  United 
States  has  been  inundated  by  a  flood  of 
organl2ed  hypocrisy,  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten, from  the  Bureau  propaganda  mill, 
the  greatest  fountain  of  misrepresenta- 
tion in  the  Oovernment  No  lobby  in  the 
Nation  could  afford  to  issue  a  small  part 
of  the  material,  mostly  blather  in  this 
case,  with  which  the  Bureau  has  littered 
editoi-s  desks  and  harangued  civic  gath- 
erings from  Canada  to  Mexico. 

Every  weekly  and  (billy  paper  has  re- 
ceived btmdles  of  Qostly  printed  matter, 
mats,  engraved  maps,  cartoons  and 
gloss-flnish  photos.  As  the  editor  of  the 
Delano  Record  says  in  his  paper,  these 
were  not  gotten  up  and  printed  and 
mailed  out  for  peanrts.  They  cost  real, 
solid  money— your  money  and  mine. 

Only  the  Bureau  could  tell  what  this 
propaganda  landslide  cost,  but  not  even 
that  would  be  a  dependable  figure,  for 
the  Bureau  Is  exceedingly  clever  at  con- 
cealing facts. 

There  are  about  12,000  newspapers 
published  in  this  country.  The  Bu- 
reau's packet  to  each  contained  a  num- 
ber of  photos — or  mats — and  one  large 
pictorial  map,  not  to  mention  the  printed 
and  mimeographed  statements,  quoting 
Bureau  officials,  pages  of  slogans  and  fill- 
ers, and  prepared  stories  all  slanted  to 
praise  the  Bureau. 

If  this  tidal  wave  of  Bureau  «lush 
didnt  cost  more  than  $200,000,  then  tbe 
printers  who  turned  it  out  were  cheated. 
Editors  about  the  country  have  object- 
ed.   It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
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Bureau  of  Reclamation  shindig  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  the  Central  Valley  project  It- 
self, would  interest  editors  in  Columbus. 
Ga.!  or  Lloose  Lake.  Minn.,  or  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  for  Instance.  Certainly  the  peo- 
ple who  read  the  newspapers  In  these 
places  so  distant  from  California,  and 
who  pay  taxes  on  Government  spending, 
would  not  sanction  this  Bureau  waste. 

It  is  alarming  to  think,  as  well,  of  the 
gigantic  staff,  the  waste  of  manpower, 
and  the  salary  expense  of  such  a  propa- 
ganda undertaking.  The  scores  of  men 
and  women  who  did  It  were  not  working 
for  the  Central  Valley  project:  they  were 
working  only  to  get  out  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  news  releases  and  photos  and 
pictorial  maps  advertising  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

A  million  dollars  would  not  begin  to 
pay  for  the  material,  the  salaries,  and 
expenses. 

"I  object."  says  the  Delano.  Calif.,  edi- 
tor.   "That  isn't  what  we  pay  tax»s  for." 

Is  is  not? 

The  Delano  editor  Is  a.  man  of  courage, 
for  he  knows  that  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come  for  him  and  his  readers.  The  Bu- 
reau has  already  threatened  to  turn  off 
Central  Valley  water  in  the  Delano  area 
if  any  more  bad  publicity  is  issued 
against  the  Bureau.  I  shall  say  more 
about  that. 

Let  us  see  what  else  Is  taking  place  in 
connection  with  the  Bureau's  plan  to 
build  a  memorial  to  Itself,  at  the  expense 
of  the  hard-working  taxpayers. 

Up  and  down  the  length  of  California 
a  regiment  of  selected  Bureau  mission- 
aries have  been  traveling  for  months. 
spreading  the  gospel  of  their  greatness 
on  every  village  and  farm.  In  as  much 
as  these  missionaries  eat,  sleep,  drink, 
and  do  not  travel  on  foot,  they  have  ex- 
penses. It  may  be  presumed  that  these 
expenses  are  being  ijaid  for  by  the  mill- 
workers  of  New  England  and  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Ohio,  to  take  examples,  who 
will  not  participate  in  the  Straus  (Mike) 
festival,  as  will  the  approved  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclaniation  and  the 
Interior  Department. 

The  Bureau's  plans  comprise  a  display 
of  wanton  spending  at  a  time  when  any 
OI  in  Korea  would  give  a  months  pay 
for  one  smell  of  a  Central  Valley  alfalfa 
field  instead  of  the  constant  stench  of 
rotting  corpses. 

But  what  does  the  Bureau  care  about 
Korea  or  the  OI's.  or  a  defense  program, 
or  the  possibility  of  our  destruction? 
The  main  cell  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  interested  only  in  self -perpetua- 
tion, in  forcing  upon  the  entire  West  its 
communistic  schemes,  in  throttling  the 
economy  of  the  West,  and  in  making  the 
individual  politically  impotent.  And 
what  does  the  Bureau  care  about  money, 
or  whether  one  or  all  States  pay  the 
bllla? 

The  Bureau  has  one  goal:  To  secure 
a  Buranglehold  on  all  sources  of  water, 
•  11  i»noJ«ct8,  all  rights  to  the  use  of 
water.  That  done,  there  is  nothing  the 
people  can  do,  except  pay  the  bills  and 
genuflect  before  the  leering  faces  of  their 
zoaaters.  tlie  mercenaries  of  Straus  et  aL 

The  threat  to  the  Delano  farmers  is 
neither  an  Isolated  instance  nor  a  bluff. 
lia  people  of  the  BUngs  Rivtr  area  know 


this,  fov  they,  too.  have  been  threatened. 
and  the  Fresno  Bee  has  a  comprehen- 
sive file  of  news  stories  which  reveal  to 
what  lengths  the  Bureau  has  Kone  in  its 
attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  entire 
Kings  River,  and  to  force  the  water 
users  into  subjugation. 

The  Delano  farmers  w^re  threatened 
becau'-e  they  protested  that  their  proj- 
ect, btiilt  by  the  Bureau,  was  so  rottenly 
cor^tructed  that  184  breaks  occurred  in 
a  single  day.  But  the  Bureau  tried  to 
shut  them  up  becau.se  it  fears  th  t  Con- 
gress might  decide  to  investigate  its 
frauds  and  expose  its  cheating  of  the 
people  who  are  obligated  to  pay  for  the 
project. 

The  Bureaj  has  been  for  some  time 
seeking  to  force  a  contract  on  v\ attr  dis- 
tricts which  would  take  from  the  indi- 
vidual w'ater  user  the  last  vestige  of  free- 
dom and  right  guaranteed  under  the 
Constitution.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Bureau's  so-called  9-E  contract,  a  farmer 
could  be  forced  to  vote  for  any  political 
ofSce  r^eeker  the  Bureau  named,  or  haVe 
his  water  turned  off.  That  is  not  an 
exaggeration.  The  Bureau  wants  the 
power  to  ruin  a  man. 

These  are  the  people  the  Bureau  and 
Its  menials,  who  are  demanding  that  the 
citizens  of  California  pay  them  homa:;e 
for  10  days  at  the  same  time  they  are 
striving  to  wreck  the  States  economy. 

The  Straus-Bureau  has  never  done 
anything  good  for  Cahfornia,  but  it  has 
consistently  sought  to  undermine  and  to 
destroy  individu?.!  rights  and  to  rule  as 
a  dictator.  That  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Bureau's  activities  in  California.  The 
Bureau's  efforts  in  all  the  17  States  in 
which  the  reclamation  law.s  ?  pply  are 
pointed  toward  disposses.sing  the  i:overn- 
ments  of  those  States  and  making  them 
satellites  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  Straus  festival,  on  which  the  Bu- 
reau is  w\^stin)2;  public  funds  lUeirally 
and  wantonly  should  bring  di^yrace  on 
the  heads  of  the  Bureau  and  the  De- 
partment. 

The  good  people  of  California  should 
celebrate  in  the  Central  Valley,  not  only 
with  dancing,  imbibing,  and  other  forms 
of  gaiety,  but  by  relegating  Strau.>-Chap- 
man  and  company  to  oblivion,  and  by 
launching  an  invt.-^ti^ation  into  their 
misuse  of  the  taxpayers'  monev. 


Problems  of  Smali-BusiDess  Men  in  the 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    ORIGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  To 
Study  the  Problems  of  Small  Business  of 
the  House  held  a  hearing  in  Portland, 
Greg,  July  8.  1951.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 
Edgar  W.  Smith,  president  of  the  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  appeared 
and  made  a  statement  which  is  a  tac- 


tual present  tion  of  the  problems  con- 
froniiny  small-busine.ss  men  in  that  area. 
I  include  this  statement  as  part  of  my 

remark.s: 

STATrMENT     BT     EDCAB     W      SMPTH.     I*RESTDENT, 

Portland  Chamber  or  Commehci 

.^.>  president  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of 
C'  mn.erce  I  take  thia  opportunity  at  wel- 
Cf.mii.k:  V'ju  t(j  our  community.  We  appre- 
ciate *he  rea.sons  behind  your  visit  and  hope 
that  vijur  stay  here  will  be  profitable  to 
the  commit 'pe  and  to  the  small-ouslness 
men  of  this  area. 

A.S  you  have  a-scertalned  from  your  pre- 
vious hearings,  the  problems  of  the  smail- 
busmess  men  are  many  and  are  increasing 
day  by  day.  Anything  that  your  group 
might  do  to  alleviate  this  situation  will 
work  to  the  g(X)d  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

From  the  standpoint  of  defense  contracts, 
as  you  well  know,  there  are  two  systems  of 
bidding  in  force  by  the  armed  services, 
competitive  bidding  and  nesotiated  bidding. 
Ill  the  competitive  bidding  situation  we 
find  that  our  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  are  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  element.  When  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  initiated  Its  system 
of  bid  synopses  sheets,  many  of  our  local 
companies  that  requested  drawings  and 
specifications  found  that  they  arrived  the 
day  »he  bids  opened  or  after  the  bids  were 
opened,  even  though  In  many  cases  tele- 
^ranxi  had  been  sent  to  get  the  information. 
This  situation  has  Improved  somewhat,  and 
we  fii.d  the  Air  Force  is  now  mailing  its  bid 
=pfcific.itions  to  this  area  and  other 
tr  ir,ch".^  of  the  service  are  trying  to  correct 
the  Situation,  but  we  still  feel  that  not 
enough  time  Is  allowed  for  our  manufac- 
turers to  get  the  bids  to  the  procurement  ef- 
faces most  of  which,  as  you  all  know,  are  lo- 
cated east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Some  of 
cur  indlvldu.U  witnesses  here  will  elaborate 
on  the  problems  of   this  situation. 

Another  di-=advantnge  on  these  competi- 
tive bids  is  that  some  of  the  specifications 
which  apply  were  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  eastern  suppliers.  For  instance, 
until  recently,  under  General  Services  Ad- 
minl.<;trar!on  specifications  for  furniture,  no 
furniture  containing  alder  or  spruce  core 
stock  wa-s  acceptable  These  two  wooda  are 
used  in  all  commercial  lines  of  furniture 
produced  In  thl.s  area.  Through  the  efforts 
of  our  Oregon  delegation  on  one  recent  or- 
der we  were  able  to  get  these  oneinal  specl- 
f\catlons  amended  so  that  our  people  could 
bid.  and  two  of  our  local  concerns  were  able 
to  get  a  part  of  this  bui^lness.  As  a  result  of 
our  dem.ind  for  equal  opportunity  on  this 
tvpe  of  thing,  tiie  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  sending  a  man  out  here  to  make 
a  detailed  check  of  cur  furniture  industry 
with  the  view  of  rewriting  many  of  the  Gov- 
ernment speciflritlons  that  apply  on  these 
products. 

Another  matter  which  hns  militated 
against  us  on  competitive  bidding  projects 
Is  that  our  rosr  of  doing  business  is  higher 
out  here.  We  pay  our  workers  a  high  level 
of  wages.  Stee!  and  other  products  which 
have  to  be  .ship|>ed  to  the  area  cost  us  more. 
Consequently,  on  many  products  in  the 
metalworkmg  line,  our  bids  are  higher  than 
older  eas'ern  centers.  In  the  wixkI  products 
lln«  our  workers  also  receive  twice  as  much 
pay  as  certain  competitive  areas  in  the 
South,  and  this  h.is  not  helped  the  situa- 
tion. 

It  \8  our  belief  that  some  of  this  Govern- 
mei-.t  purch.ismg  should  t>e  regionalized, 
and  those  itrins  which  are  to  be  delivered  in 
this  area  should  be  purchased  in  this  region. 
If  at  all  possible.  For  ln.stance,  on  a  recent 
bid  specification  on  pallet  boards  for  GSA 
warehouses,  15.000  of  these  were  to  be  de- 
luered  m  Seattle  and  San  Francisco,  but  the 
>  r;i;'."..i:  .-;.'ectrication  called  for  oak  pallet 
boa;u6,  and  all  our  local  warehouses  use  pal- 
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lets  produced  from  Dotiglaa  fir  grown  and 
cut  In  this  area  On  this  particular  bid.  sev- 
eral of  cur  pallet  manufacturers  put  in  bids 
for  Douclas  fir  palleta,  but  due  to  our  high 
labor  costs  the  lowest  Northwest  producer 
was  about  50  cents  a  pallet  higher  than 
southern  producers. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
negotiated  bids  with  the  armed  services,  we 
find  that  we  are  also  at  a  disadvantage.  If 
ycu  apply  the  Federal  definition  of  small 
business  as  being  "a  concern  that  employs 
less  than  5C0  persons  and  Is  not  a  dominant 
factor  in  .ts  Industry,"  you  will  find  that  al- 
most 99  percent  of  our  companies  In  the 
area  fall  In  that  category.  There  are  only 
about  two-scf'TC  plants  In  the  whole  State 
of  Oregon  that  employ  more  than  500 
persons 

On  the  negotiated  contracts  we  have 
found  that  preference  la  given  to  the  large 
manufacturer,  and  perhaps  from  the  view- 
point of  the  r.rmed  services  there  may  be 
some  Justification  In  this  preference.  Many 
of  these  prime  contractors,  however,  do  not 
make  a  sincere  eflfcrt  in  trying  to  spread  the 
work  to  the  smaller  manufacturers.  Also, 
on  the  negotiated  bids,  those  organizations 
which  have  participated  In  the  M-day  mo- 
bilization program  are  given  prior  preference. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  honest  effort 
should  be  made  to  spread  around  the  work. 

We  have  been  able  to  bring  in  many  -sub- 
contracts to  this  area  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  camped  on  the  doorstep  of 
the  prime  contractors  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  have  prepared  a  detailed  brochure  giving 
the  machine-tool  facilities  of  all  the  metal- 
working  plants  in  the  Portland  area.  In  this 
way  we  are  able  to  convince  these  prime 
contractors  that  we  do  have  small  concerns 
in  the  area  which  caji  do  a  job  for  them. 
It  is  a  hard  proposition,  however,  and  by 
and  large  most  of  the  companies  In  this 
area  with  the  machinery  that  will  work  to 
close  tolerances  are  pretty  busy  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Nevertheless,  our  economy  out 
here  has  been  buUt  on  a  )ob-shop  basis  and 
very  few  of  otir  plants  have  been  geared  up 
to  quantity  production.  It  Is  these  smalls 
Job-shop  plants  that  are  feeling  thfl  effect 
of  the  mobilization  program,  particularly  as 
they  will  be  faced  with  greater  and  greater 
shortages  of  materials  such  as  steel,  copper, 
aluminum,  and  other  items. 

Another  anomalous  situation  has  devel- 
oped recently.  Several  of  our  companies  have 
been  able  to  get  contracte  from  the  armed 
services  only  to  find  that  their  DO  priority 
ratings  will  not  get  them  steel  and  other 
materials  which  will  enable  them  to  make 
delivery  In  the  time  requested  by  the  con- 
tracting services.  On  the  other  band,  large 
manufacturers  appear  to  be  in  a  generally 
more  favorable  position  with  respect  to  ma- 
terials: first,  because  they  are  larger  and 
therefore  preferred  customers  of  basic  sup- 
pliers, and  second,  because  they  have  greater 
financial  resources  to  seek  out  and  buy  ma- 
terials, perhaps  at  higher  prices  than  a 
smaller  concern  can  afiord  to  f)ay.  In  this 
respect  It  is  realize*  that  the  proposed  Con- 
trolled Materials  Plan  is  supposed  to  elimi- 
nate such  difficulties  of  supplies  to  concerns 
that  have  actual  defense  ooatracts:  however, 
the  smaller  manufacturer  who  has  had  a 
rough  time  in  the  past  wants  to  be  shown 
that  such  Is  the  case. 

Our  electrical  appliance  wholesalers  and 
dealers,  and  our  automobile  dealers  are  hav- 
ing tough  times  due  to  the  credit  regulations 
which  have  been  imposed  by  the  Federal  Be- 
serre  System.  Also,  our  buUding  contractors 
are  beginning  to  feel  tbe  pinch.  We  realise 
that  the  basic  concept  of  these  credit  ref- 
lations ts  to  cut  down  the  consumption  of 
critical  materials  and  channel  it  to  the  de- 
fense neede;  but  if  the  employeea  of  such 
concerns  In  our  area  lose  their  jotm  and  have 
to  go  to  other  areas  where  there  is  more 
defense  bualnen,  then  thc»e  cantrols  worfc  a 


permanent  hardship  on  our  region.  These 
difficulties  will  be  explained  In  more  detail 
by  the  wltnessea  that  are  here  today  repre- 
senting these  aegmentfl  of  our  economy. 

The  problems  arlslnf  out  of  the  OfDce  of 
Price  Stabilization  are  many  and  varied.  We 
all  know  the  need  of  price  control,  but  the 
multitude  of  work  necessary  for  the  concerns 
to  fill  out  forma,  etc..  means  the  hiring  of 
extra  help — the  cost  of  which  cannot  be 
absorbed  as  easily  by  small  concerns  as  by 
large  concerns. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  biggest 
enemy  of  our  country  at  the  present  time  is 
inflation.  The  FedCTal  Government,  In  its 
quest  to  get  maximum  production  of  mili- 
tary requirements,  as  well  as  to  maintain  a 
civilian  economy,  should  adopt  some  of  the 
following  policies: 

1.  Strict  economy  In  all  nondefense  gov- 
ernmental expenditures,  both  at  home  and 
abroad 

2  Elimination  of  waste  in  cur  military 
expenditures. 

3.  Adoption  of  a  program  to  stimulate  in- 
dividual savings  and  an  equitable  pay-as- 
you-go  tax  program  that  will  be  fair  to  busi- 
ness, with  emphasis  on  fair — particularly  to 
the  small-business  man. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for 
your  visit  to  our  community  and  your  Inter- 
CBt  In  the  problems  of  our  small -business 
men.  I  know  that  you  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  men  who  follow  me  In  this 
hearing. 


This  Nation  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Dr.  L.  T.  Merrill  is  pastor  of  the  Sho- 
piere  Congregational  Church,  which  is  in 
my  congressional  district.  On  July  1, 
the  Sunday  before  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Dr.  Merrill  brought  an  inspired  message 
to  his  people.  He  has  pointed  out  with 
clarity  some  things  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  understand.  As 
part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  Inserting  for 
the  Record  this  outstanding  seiinon  by 
Dr.  L.  T.  Merrill: 

This  Nation  Undek  Goo 

This  week  brings  us  to  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-ftfth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion r:  Independence.  It  is  Just  a  century 
and  three-quarters  since  the  signers  of  that 
immortal  document  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacrer^  honor  to  bring 
fCHth  a  new  Nation  under  God,  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  self-government  and  separation 
from  the  bloody  quarrels  and  embroilments 
of  the  Old  World. 

These  were  God-fearing  men.  Read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  again  and  note 
its  emphasis  ana  its  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
God.  In  the  constitutional  convention,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  led  his  colleagues  to  Invoke 
divine  guidance.  In  his  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress. George  Washington,  who  had  knelt  In 
the  snow  at  Valley  Forge,  dwelt  feelingly  on 
the  fact  that  the  special  »urvelllance  of 
Divine  Providence  seemed  to  have  attended 
the  steps  by  which  our  nationhood  was  at- 
tained. And  on  otnr  colna  the  founding 
fathers  stamped  the  testimony  of  their  (xm- 
▼ictlon.  "In  Ood  We  Trtrt." 

ColTM  wear  thin  and  rub  the  motto  off. 
Bas  our  national  czperience  rubbed  the  con- 


viction thin?  Do  we  ■till  trust  to  the  over- 
ruling guidance  of  the  Ood  of  tht  foundtrg 
fathers?  While  giving  Up  senrlce  to  the 
Ood  cur  fathers  trusted,  do  we  really  place 
more  confidence  In  other  trods? 

The  bock  of  Second  Chronicles,  with  Its 
stories  of  the  rise  and  ftU  of  the  succession 
of  lesser  kings  who  ruled  in  the  place  of 
David  and  Solomon,  la  not  ordinarily  con- 
sidered a  source  of  much  fresh  spiritual  in- 
spiration. But  Dr  Paul  Shrrer,  in  his  book, 
TTie  Plight  of  Freedom,  calls  attention  to  a 
pertinent  text  from  the  story  of  King  Ahaz, 
that  we  read  for  our  Scripture  this  morning 
(II  Chronicles  38)  Ahaz  took  over  the  gods 
of  the  Assyrians  and  the  result  Ls  recorded  in 
11  words,  "But  they  were  the  rum  of  him, 
and  on  all  Israel."     (II  Chronlclea,  28  23. ) 

Ahaz.  ascending  the  throne  at  the  ase  of 
only  20,  was  perhaps  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced to  rule  wisely.  But  he  reigned  ifl 
years  and  did  not  learn  much  by  experience. 
The  Scripture  records  that  "He  did  not  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord." 
He  made  molten  Images  of  Baalim.  He 
"burnt  bis  children  in  the  fire,  after  the 
abominations  of  the  heathen  whom  the  Lord 
had  cast  out." 

This  chapter  offers  us  a  striking  record  of 
the  consequences  of  taking  over  the  enemiea' 
gods.  "They  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all 
Israel."  A  large  part  of  the  world  has  taken 
over  pagan  gods.  These  gods  are  proving  to 
be  the  ruin  of  the  wcxld. 

PijKt  there  is  the  god  of  statlsm.  or  state 
worship.  That  was  taken  over  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  taken  over  by  Soviet 
Russia.  Let  us  beware  in  America  of  making 
the  claims  of  the  state  supreme  over  every- 
thing else.  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  thlnga 
which  are  Caenar's. '  as  Jeaus  said,  "and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

The  state  is  not  infallible.  Our  rulers  are 
not  unerring.  Here  in  a  democratic  republic 
they  need  to  be  reminded  that  they  exercise 
their  leadership  only  as  public  servants. 
There  is  an  Increasing  tendency  far  big  gov- 
ernment to  try  to  crack  the  whip.  We  live 
under  controls,  acd  taxes,  and  demands  for 
sacrifice  to  government  far  greater  than  thoae 
which  impelled  the  harassed  colonists  to 
rebel  in  1T76.  Of  course,  all  this  U  done  for 
cur  good.  But  we  may  begin  to  wonder  about 
some  of  the  directions  of  oiir  statecraft.  To 
what  extent  are  our  statesmen  God-guided? 
Is  God  the  ruler  over  the  state? 

In  the  Pcthflnder  magazine  this  week, 
Felix  Morley,  ex-college  president  and  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Washington  Pest,  has  a  lit- 
le  article  on  'Caesar  and  God,"  He  reminds 
us  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  says 
men  "are  'endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain unalienable  rights."  meaning  rights  of 
which  the  individual  may  not  be  deprived  by 
man-made  laws.  When  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  written  and  ratified  it  em- 
bodied that  same  belief  In  sbsolute  values, 
beyond  th^^  reach  of  man-made  laws,  that 
had  Inspired  the  Declaration.  And  the  first 
amendment  declares  flatly  that:  'Congress 
shall  tiake  no  law  resjwctlng  an  establish- 
ment of  religion."  Americans,  in  short,  once 
thought  the  Laws  of  God  superior  to  the  laws 
of  civil  government.  They  observed  Chrtsfs 
exhortlon  to  "render  tinto  Caesar  the  things 
which  an^  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's.'  Right  there  Is  the  essential 
distinction  between  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Soviet  Russia,  where  abso- 
lute values  are  denied  and  rights  are  rela- 
tive. Yet,  only  3  weeks  ago,  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  felt  it  proper  to  say  in  a  Supreme 
Court  opinion:  'Nothing  is  more  certain  in 
modem  society  than  the  principle  that  there 
are  no  absolutes,'  and  'All  concepts  are  rel- 
ative.' " 

"If  there  are  no  absolutes,"  Dr.  Morley 
concludes.  "It  follows  that  there  la  no  nattiral 
law  and  no  God  to  make  that  law  binding  on 
men.  And  that  is  precisely  what  Commu- 
nists maintain." 
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Th«  Stat*  ha*  1«  proper  role,  but  woe  to  us 
If  ««  Ml  up  til*  state  u  e  god.  None  of  otir 
lulen  are  to  rweU-beaded  u  to  poee  m 
gods.  But  some  of  tbem  act  more  and  more 
wltiiout  popular  checks.  Maybe  livey  are 
mmming  \ao  mucb  power  over  our  Uyes. 
Tbomas  Jefferson  wbo  wrote  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  declared:  "What  country 
can  preserr*  lU  Uberties  if  lu  rulers  are 
not  warned  from  time  to  time  that  the  peo- 
ple preeerw  the  spirit  of  resistance?  '  We 
can.  with  good  precedent.  In  the  experience 
snd  teaching  of  the  founding  fathers,  resist 
all  tendencies  of  the  state  to  usxirp  the  place 
of  Ood.  particularly  In  the  areas  of  man's 
duty  to  heed  the  TOice  of  conscience,  through 
which  Ood  speaks  to  him. 

Other  false  gods  to  which  we  may  be  too 
slarlahly  bowing  are  the  gods  of  fear  and 
force.  We  are  in  a  fearful  situation  In  the 
world,  to  be  sure.  But  arent  some  of  our 
fears  perhaps  exaggerated?  Aren't  they  be- 
ing whipped  up  by  hysterical  propaganda? 
ZXmt  some  oA  our  leaders  go  more  than  half 
way  to  DMCt  the  god  of  fear  and  bow  down 
to  it? 

"The  fear  of  man  brlngeth  a  snare."  says 
the  writer  of  Prorerbe,  "but  whoso  putteth 
his  tnist  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe."  For 
millions  of  persons  that  old  word  of  Holy 
Wni  seems  utterly  impracticable  today. 
They  say,  "Let  os  piut  our  trust  in  the  atom 
bomb."  though  the  actual  use  of  an  stom 
bomb,  with  lU  poasiUlity  of  wiping  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  ftK.9.  women,  and 
little  children,  tndlaerlminately  must  be  an 
abominably  Immoral  thing  in  the  sight  of 
Ood. 

Because  we  grovel  before  the  god  of  fear 
we  come  more  to  worship  the  god  of  force, 
and  we  make  burnt  offerings  of  the  precious 
youth  of  oar  land  before  that  altar.  Of 
Ahas.  the  Scripture  relates  he  "burnt  his 
children  in  the  fire,  hfter  the  abominations 
<tf  the  heathen."  There  were  heathen  gods, 
such  as  lloloeh.  that  had  to  be  propitiated 
by  the  blood  saerlflccs  of  youth. 

How  far  must  we  go  in  being  willing  to 
sacrlflc*  our  youths  to  this  god  of  force? 
What  has  the  great  blood  sacrifice  availed 
In  Korea?  After  a  year  of  Indecisive  fight- 
ing over  there  in  the  name  of  peace.  13,000 
of  oar  American  boys  are  dead  and  nearly 
an  eqxaal  number  mlfslrg — which  means  that 
most  (rf  the  latter  are  dead.  too.  There 
have  been  nearly  80.000  battle  casualties  In 
1  year  of  Korea  fighting.  That  is  the  fourth 
largest  number  In  any  war  In  our  history — 
exceeded  only  by  our  casualties  in  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Two  World  Wars,  which  lasted 
much  longer.  The  heathen  Chinese  may 
have  sacrificed  thrlr  youths  much  more 
recklessly,  btit  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
Chlneee  claim  to  worship  the  true  Ood  of 
Christianity. 

Three  »»'"<""  Korean  civilians  are  dead. 
m«n.  women,  and  little  children,  some  of 
the  chUdren  fiung  In  desperation  into  the 
streams  to  drown  when  their  mothers,  like 
Hsgar.  saw  them  dying  of  starvation.  Ten 
million  more  Koreans  are  wandering  home- 
lew  In  their  devastated  land.  The  god  of 
force  has  done  his  worst  there.  To  what 
more  promlsinf  raaolts  do  we  look  by  wor- 
Rhlplng  him  elsewhere? 

But  force,  they  say.  force  is  the  only  lan- 
guage half  the  world  can  understand.  Is  It 
threatening  to  become  also  the  only  god  we 
trust?  Secretary  Aeheaon  says  the  Russians 
talk  peace  but  plan  war.  When  you  think 
of  It.  that  M«ms  to  be  about  what  everybody 
la  dolag.  What  do  we  gain  by  worshiping 
the  god  of  fOTM  |nd.  like  Ahaa.  burning  our 
^^litMr^"  and  othar  children  of  men  in  the 
fire,  as  Abai  dkL  although  on  a  far  more  eo- 

foda  we  have  reared  are  the 
and  expediency  "rtght- 
a  nation."  says  a  familiar 
»ble  t«it.  "bat  iln  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."     PoMlhl}  Dr.  Idoflatt  in  bis  trans* 


latlon  gives  us  a  better  rendition.  He  sub- 
stitutes the  word  "Integrity"  for  "righteous- 
ness." He  makes  this  verse  read.  "InteKrlty 
exalU  a  nation;  evil  brings  any  jjeople  low  " 
A  nation  that  fears  God  should  guard  Us  in- 
tegrity. 

The  next  verse,  not  so  often  quoted,  runs: 
"The  king  favors  an  able  minister  hU  anger 
Is  for  the  Incompetent."  Applying  this  to 
our  times,  we  might  wish  those  In  high 
places  while  favoring  the  truly  able  public 
servants,  would  show  niore  discrimination 
In  their  praise  and  blame.  Our  President 
has  stoutly  assured  us  that  his  administra- 
tion Is  wholly  constituted  and  surrounded 
by  honest  and  honorable  men.  Is  It.  when 
you  read  of  all  the  sordid  Influence  peddlers 
and  grafters  undermining  the  integrity  of 
Government  "> 

George  Washington  said,  "Let  us  raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can 
repair;  the  rest  Is  in  the  hands  of  God  ' 
General  MacArthur  in  a  recent  speech  down 
In  Texas  scored  what  he  called  "the  drift 
away  from  those  high  principles  and  moral 
standards  from  which  were  evolved  the 
American  tradition."  Whether  we  agree  or 
not  with  General  MacArthur  on  some  mat- 
ters of  policy,  we  may  subscribe  to  his  ap- 
peal for  Integrity,  for  moral  revival,  for  an 
abandonment  of  false  gods  and  a  return  to 
first  principles.  A  less  lackadaisical  effort  to 
rebuke  corruption  and  restore  integrity  and 
trustworthiness  would  reinforce  our  faith 
In  the  general's  prophecy  for  .\merica:  "Its 
history  still  lies  ahead;  our  finest  hours  are 
yet  to  come." 

A  lot  of  history  lay  ahead  of  Israel  after 
the  reign  of  King  Ahaz.  But  Israels  finest 
hours  didn't  come  under  his  reign  when  he 
turned  to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  We 
read  in  the  Scriptures  that  he  provoked  the 
anger    of    the    Lord    God    of     his     fathers. 

•  •  •  And  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers 
(he  died  young  at  the  age  of  36 >,  and  they 
burled  him  in  the  ci*;y.  even  l.i  Jerusalem, 
but  they  brought  him  not  into  the  sepulchre 
of  the  kings  of  Israel:  and  Hezekiah.  his  son, 
reigned  in  his  stead." 

That  was  the  hopeful  thing.  Hereklah. 
hli.  son,  after  16  years  of  misrule  and  cor- 
ruption and  following  after  false  gods,  ruled 
In  his  stead.  "And  Hezekiah,"  we  read,  "did 
right  In  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  '  He  gath- 
ered the  priests  and  Levites  together  in  the 
street  and  said  unto  them,  "Hear  me,  ye 
Levites.  sanctify  now  yourselves,  and  sanc- 
tify the  house  of  the  Lord  G*xl  of  your  fath- 
ers, and  carry  forth  the  fllthlne^  out  of  the 
holy  place.  For  our  fathers  have  trespassed 
and  done  that  which  was  evil  m  the  eyes  t-f 
the  Lord  our  God.  and  have  forsaken  Him, 
and  have  turned  away  their  fices  from  the 
habitation  of  the  Lord,  and  turned  their 
backs.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  He 
hath  delivered  them  to  trouble,  to  aston- 
istiment,  and  to  hissing,  as  ye  see  with  your 
own  eyes.  Now  it  is  in  mine  heart  to  make 
a    covenant    with    the    Lord    God    of    Laniei. 

•  •  •  My  sons  tie  not  negligent,  for  the 
Lord  hath  chosen  you  to  stand  before  Han, 
to  Herve  Him." 

ITie  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth 
chapters  of  this  book  of  Second  Chronicles 
offer  ^M  the  contrast  between  good  and  bad 
klnt(a.  Ahaa.  divinely  warned  of  his  miscun- 
duct,  refused  the  divine  discipline  and  per- 
sisted in  leading  the  nation  in  the  worship 
of  false  gods  and,  says  our  text,  "They  were 
thf  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel  '  But 
Hezekiah  brought  In  a  moral  regeneration. 
He  cleared  out  the  false  gods.  Under  him  a 
Ood-fearlng  nation  returned  to  divine  tavtr 
and  well  being. 

The  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  furnishes  us  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  stubborn,  self-willed  King  George 
m.  snd  a  pure  patriot  of  th«  type  of  George 
Wfishington.  Would  that  we  could  raise  up  a 
WiiShington  today.  But  he  ha^  slept  in  his 
tomb  at  Mount  Vernon  for  more  than  a  cen- 


tury and  a  half.  The  people  must  raise  up 
new  leadership  to  protect  their  precariously 
guarded  heritage  of  freedom.  The  worship 
of  false  gods  is  a  danger  In  our  day.    Whither 

will  It  lead  us? 

Hear  attain  the  words  of  Washington  who 
said.  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair,"  and  who  added, 
"the  rest  Is  in  the  hands  of  God."  "The  rest 
Is  IP.  the  hands  of  Ood,"  said  the  father  of 
h;.s  count rv. 

With  God  is  wisdom  and  strength. 
•  •  •  He  leadeth  princes  away  spoiled 
and  overthroweth  the  mighty,  •  •  • 
He  enlareeth  the  nations  and  straightenth 
them  agai:;.  •  •  •  Know  therefore  that 
the  Lord  thy  God,  He  Is  God.  that  keepeth 
covenant  a!id  mercy  with  them  that  love 
H:m  and  keepeth  his  commandments  to  a 
thousand  generations." 


Correction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniay.  July  9.  1951 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26,  1951.  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
floor  which  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  that  date  on  page  7148, 
in  which  I  included  as  part  of  my  re- 
mark.s  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Pathfinder  in  its  issue  of  June  27,  1951. 
In  this  article  a  statement  was  made 
with  reference  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  which 
Mr.  Hoover  advises  me  is  incorrect.  I 
am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him 
under  dale  of  July  6,  1951.  including  a 
copy  of  hi.s  letter  of  the  same  date  to  Mr. 
"Wheeler  McMillen,  editor  in  chief  of 
Pathfinder,  calling  attention  to  the  error, 
I  include  this  correspondence  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  so  that  the  erroneous 
reference  may  be  corrected  in  the 
Record, 

Department  of  Jxtsticx, 
Ttdthkl  BxTRtJiV  or  Investtgatiow. 

Wa*'iiri(7ton.  D.  C,  July  6,  1951. 
Hon    HoMrR  D   Angell, 

Hou.^r  of  RepTi'sentatives, 

Wa.^hington^  D  0. 
Mr  Dear  Congressman:  I  read  with  a  great 
de<ii  it  I'.terest  your  remarks  made  on  the 
n  '  r  .if  the  House  on  June  26,  1951.  as  re- 
P>r'ed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Your 
rnuerr.  with  the  problem  of  criminal  traPlc 
!?■.  :•.  irc'tics  is  certainly  shared  by  all  who  are 
.•<.T  >.ked  by  the  degrading  Influence  of  nar- 
c.  tics  upon  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  course  of  your  remarks  on  the  occa- 
sion in  question.  I  note  that  you  included  t:ie 
text  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  tie 
Pathfinder  mastazine  on  June  27.  1951,  A 
f xitnote  to  that  article,  in  reference  to  ;in 
inrerna'ional  conference  of  police  officii. Is 
held  at  Li.sbon.  Portugal,  contained  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  as  Director  of  t.ie 
FBI  I  had  boycotted  the  conference  after  it 
refused  to  help  trace  four  Czechoslovakim 
NatiiiHAls  on  grounds  that  they  were  refuge?s. 
not   criminals. 

Since  the  footnote  in  question  sets  forth 
an  erri  nei'us  statement  of  fact.  I  have  di- 
rected a  letter  to  Mr.  Wheeler  McMl'lfn. 
ed;tiir-ln-chief  of  the  Pathfinder,  for  pur- 
p«',ses  of  clarification.  In  view  of  your  Intiir- 
est  iM  this  matter,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
enclosiUk;  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  McMillen 
winch  I  Tust  will  correct  any  erroneous  1ti- 
pressi ms  resulting  from  the  contents  of  the 
fool  note. 
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with  expressions  of  my  highest  esteem  and 
best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edgab  Hoovis. 

DlPABTMENT  OF  JUSTICi:, 
PlDE«AL  BURBAU  OF  INVESTICATTON, 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  0, 1951 
Mr.  Whexler  McMillen. 

Editor  in  Chief.  Pathfinder . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dfab  Ms.  McMillen:  There  has  Just  been 
brought  to  my  attention  the  footnote  ap- 
pearing on  page  16  of  the  June  27.  1951.  Issue 
of  Pathfinder  news  magazine.  The  footnote 
was  appended  to  the  article  entitled  "Drug 
Peddling,  the  Dirtiest  Crime," 

Apparently  the  footnote  purports  to  relate 
the  circumstances  Involved  In  relationships 
between  the  FBI  and  the  International  Crim- 
inal Police  Commission. 

For  your  information,  we  have  avoided  the 
issuance  of  public  statements  with  respect  to 
reasons  for  withdrawal  of  the  FBI  from  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Commission, 
effective  December  31,  1950.  The  true  facts 
re<jardlng  this  withdrawal  have  been  bsdly 
garbled,  however,  and  I  see  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  set  forth  a  clarification,  since  the 
true  situation  Is  not  depicted  In  the  footnote 
In  question. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  were  a  number  of  fac- 
tors compelling  the  FBI  to  withdraw  from  the 
Commission,  which  can  be  summed  up  In  the 
conclusion  that  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
FBI  serving  in  the  Commission  as  the  United 
States  member  agency  were  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  time  and  expense  Involved.  The 
decision  to  withdraw  from  the  Commission 
was  made  only  after  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  situation  as  it  related  to  the 
eeneral  welfare  of  law  enforcement  In  this 
country. 

One  of  the  Important  considerations  had 
to  do  with  a  request  made  of  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  PoUce  Commission  by  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  for  the  plac- 
ing of  wanted  notices  concerning  10  Indi- 
viduals who  on  March  34.  1950,  escaped  from 
Czechoslovakia  on  board  aircraft  which  were 
commandeered  and  landed  In  the  western 
zone  of  Germany.  The  Commission  Issued 
10  circular  wanted  notices  Indicating  that 
the  persons  involved  were  being  sought  by 
the  Chechoslovakian  Government  for  hav- 
ing acted  or  not  having  acted  In  particu- 
larly dangerous  circumstances  and  for  hav- 
ing abducted  persons  and  Impeded  the  lib- 
ertv  of  Individuals. 

It  was  my  firm  belief  at  that  time,  and 
I  still  adhere  to  it.  that  circularization  of 
the  wanted  notices  was  an  abuse  of  the 
functions  of  the  International  Criminal  Po- 
lice Commission,  opening  the  door  to  pos- 
sible further  use  of  the  Commission  by  Rtis- 
sian    satellite    members,    for   political   ends. 

In  view  of  the  Inaccuracies  inherent  in 
the  footnote.  I  thought  that  you  would  want 
to  have  the  true  facts,  in  order  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Sincerely   yours, 

J.  Edgai  Hooves. 


Reasons  Wby  CoBtrols  on  Cattk  and  Beef 
Arc  inqvnctkal  and  Unnecessary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMBAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  Jxdy  9,  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Including  for  the  Ricobd  a  further 
statement  from  Mr.  E.  T.  Anderson,  of 


Emporia.  Kans.,  president  of  the  E.  T. 
Anderson  Cattle  Co. 

This  statement  gives  definite  and 
pointed  reasons  why  controls  on  cattle 
and  beef  by  a  gcvemmental  agency  are 
impractical  and  unnecessary. 

As  I  have  told  the  House  before,  Mr. 
Anderson  is  one  of  the  successful  cattle 
feeders  in  our  part  of  the  country.  He 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  handling 
and  feeding  livestock.  During  the  past 
few  years  he  has  fed  and  marketed  thou- 
sands of  cattle.  By  reason  of  his  opera- 
tions, he  is  one  of  the  big  suppUers  of 
beef  in  the  markets  of  this  country.  His 
statement  deals  with  the  legislation  now 
pending  before  this  House.  Amendments 
will  be  offered  to  the  pending  legislation 
tomorrow.  In  the  meantime  I  suggest 
the  Members  of  the  House  read  Mr.  .An- 
derson's statement.  It  follows: 
Reasons  Why  CoimtoLs  on  Cattle  and  Beet 

AKE   IlCPItACTICAL   and   UnNECESSART 

(By  E   T.  Anderson,  president.  Anderson 
Cattle  Co.) 

While  we  as  cattle  producers  have  been  re- 
ferred to  as  boycotters,  strikers,  and  as  a 
beef  trust  the  charges  have  not  been  proven 
and  thank  God  that  In  this  good  United 
States  we  are  looked  upon  as  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty.  Cattle  and  k>e€f  is  produced 
by  millions  of  people,  most  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing simple  lives,  who  never  have  and  most 
likely  never  will  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  mod- 
ern home,  many  living  long  distances  from  a 
I  c>s^'  office  or  even  a  neighbor. 

Where  does  a  beef  triist  exist'  When  did  a 
producers  strike  take  place?  When  did  any 
cattlemen  ever  boycott  anybody?  Whoever 
have  hiu^led  these  charges  at  us  should  come 
forth  with  their  proofs.  If  they  fail  to  prove 
their  case  they  should  show  us  the  ccurtc-y 
to  retract  their  charges. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  on  waat  ar- 
ticles price  controls  are  needed  but  any  con- 
cern who  Is  In  a  position  to  put  his  own 
price  tag  on  what  he  produces  or  sells  cer- 
tainly is  in  a  better  position  to  arbitrarily 
hold  up  prices  than  Is  the  cattle  producer 
or  anyone  producing  seasonable  and  perish- 
able food. 

Even  farm  products  that  have  a  support 
price  under  them  like  wheat,  corn,  cotton. 
w^ool.  etc..  that  can  be  stored  should  be  more 
subject  to  controls  than  perishable  goods. 
Cattle  cannot  be  stored,  they  are  a  living 
animal  that  must  be  fed  and  cared  for, 
thus  a  constant  expense  Is  accumulating 
until  they  are  marketed.  When  properly 
taken  care  of  they  show  gains  In  weight  as 
well  as  numbers. 

We  now  have  In  this  coimtry  84.000.000 
cattle.  In  1950  19  000,000  cattle  and  10,- 
000.  calves  were  slaughtered  and  our  num- 
bers were  Increased  approximately  4.000,000 
head,  which  should  increase  our  future  sup- 
ply as  years  go  by. 

Any  reasonable  consumer  should  recog- 
nize that  when  we  furnish  29,000,000  cattle 
and  calves  and  Increased  our  numbers  4.000,- 
000  tiiat  we  have  not  laid  down  on  the  job 
out  here  in  the  sticks  but  if  their  pay  checks 
have  so  Increased  that  they  want  150  pounds 
of  meat  per  capita  each  yeftr  Instead  of  130 
pounds  In  former  years,  then  they  should 
encourge  us  Instead  slowing  down  production 
by  a  lot  of  inconsistent,  not  to  say  silly, 
regulations. 

When  these  millions  of  cattle  are  ready  for 
slaughter  they  ar«  usually  shipped  to  one  of 
the  central  markets  where  both  big  and  small 
packers  have  paclLing  plants  and  where  they 
are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

When  we  feed  hay  at  home  costing  ten  to 
fifteen  doUan  per  ton.  these  public  stock- 
yards charge  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  per 
ton  for  hay  so  even  if  we  are  bid  low  on  these 
cattle  we  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  any 
length  of  time  at  these  public  stockyards.  a.s 


grain  is  also  comparatively  high  tn  prlee. 
Usually  we  suscept  what  we  sre  bid  regardJeaa 
erf  profit  or  loss. 

Just  Imagine  the  Oenovl  Motors.  Ford,  or 
International  Harvester  Co,  shipping  out 
large  shipments  of  their  products  where  the 
storage  would  be  excessive  and  then  let  us 
bid  on  their  cars  and  marhlnery.  We  all 
ki.ow  tnat  they  do  not  do  this  as  they  know 
when  their  cars  or  mAChlnes  leave  their  fac- 
tory what  pxrice  they  are  going  to  get. 

It  should  be  very  evident  that  live  stodc 
men  are  In  no  position  to  control  the  mar- 
kets for  his  cattle. 

Mr  DiSalle  holds  out  the  promise  that  If 
all  his  roli-backi  go  into  effect  that  he  will 
save  the  consumers  $700,000,000  per  annum 
but  In  doing  tlxls  he  will  take  away  from  the 
producers  $1,083,000,000.  We  base  our  cal- 
culation on  19  percent  reduction  on  19,000.- 
000  cattle  that  will  most  likely  be  slaugh- 
tered per  annum.  This  looks  like  a  pour 
trade  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  DlSaile  refers  to  the  billions  that  he 
will  save  the  consumers  if  he  is  allowed  to 
carry  out  his  program.  He  falls  to  recognixe 
that  we  are  all  consumers  and  the  facts  ^r^ 
that  he  docs  not  save  anything.  He  only 
takes  away  from  one  group  and  gives  it  to 
another  iind  both  groups  ev.ntually  must 
pay  their  s>.are  of  his  services  together  with 
the  thousands  of  men  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  order. 

With  a  near-record  number  of  bogs  and 
poultry  the  American  people  are  not  facing 
any  jeopardy  as  to  the  supply  of  meats  at 
prices  '.ha^  they  can  afford  to  pay  under 
existing  conditions  and  If  all  unnecessary 
restrictions  pertaining  to  cattle  and  beef 
woulU  be  removed  and  an  equal  amount  ot 
effort  would  be  exerted  to  Increase  produc- 
tion and  lessen  the  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  we  would  ali  be  better  off. 

All  true  Americans  are  aiming  at  the  same 
goal,  namely,  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  and 
in  orde/  to  do  so  we  must  work  together  and 
not  against  one  another. 

Emposla.  Kans.,  July  7,  1951, 


Catckinc  Up  Wkk  UN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RITRBBKNTATrVES 

Thursday.  July  5, 1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  able  ind  fearless  stateanan.  Hon. 
UsHxa  L.  BuHOicK.  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  has  spoken 
on  an  Issue  of  vital  concern  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  There  is  an  international 
group  in  the  United  States  that  is  con- 
stantly seeking  means  by  wh.lch  to  by- 
pass the  Constitution  and  by  so  doing 
involve  our  Republic  in  the  broils  and 
toils  of  foreign  nations.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  minority  should  ratify 
treaties  and  thus  establish  them  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  in  relation  to 
matters  which  are  of  the  deepest  conceim 
to  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  which  appears  in  tlie 
Times-Herald  of  Monday.  July  9.  1951. 
presents  the  matter  clearly  and  theref  cq% 
I  am  inserting  it.  under  unanlraous  con- 
sent heretofore  granted,  as  u  part  of 
my  remarks: 

CATCKnro  Up  Wttm  US 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  In  Congreaa 
and  elsewhere  of  the  danger  that  the  United 
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Nations  can  be  conwrted  Into  an  Instrument 
Xor  enacting  doxneatlc  law  through  treaty  ac- 
tion. That  danger  ar«e«  from  the  conatitu- 
tional  proTlaion  making  treaties  the  "su- 
preme law"  of  the  land,  as  against  the  con- 
■tltuttona  and  laws  of  the  AS  State*. 

Thla  supremacy  la.  In  fact,  more  limited 
tban  some  court*  have  been  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. TreaUes  occupy  no  preferred 
status  aa  ag&lnit  the  rederal  Constitution 
or  law*  enacted  under  It.  Yet  the  danger  la 
apparent  from  such  decisions  as  that  of  the 
court  of  appeals  In  Calif omla.  which  said 
the  UW  Cbarter  knocked  out  a  State  law 
(irahlblting  alien  land  ownership. 
SATBCVABW  CAU.ID  roa 
Because  of  this  decision,  the  California 
State  legislature  addressed  a  resolution  to 
Cungreaa  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Constitution  and  its  amendments  may  not 
be  aboUabed  or  altered  by  any  treaty  or 
executive  agreement.  The  California  pro- 
posal wotild  also  require  ratification  of 
treaties  by  two- thirds  of  the  entire  Senate. 
not  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  Totlng.  and  it  would  grant  the  Supreme 
Court  orlgliua  and  excltisive  Jurisdiction  of 
all  actions  tsstlng  the  validity  of  treaty  pro- 
visions. 

This  resolution  has  been  bottled  up  by 
admlnls«ratloa  majciities  in  the  Senate  and 
House  Judiciary  Committees  for  more  than  a 
month.  Noting  the  reluctance  of  Mr  Tru- 
num's  adherents  to  grant  corulderatlon. 
Representative  Ushm  L.  BumincK.  North 
Dakota  Republican,  has  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  to  provide 
that  treaties  henceforth  must  be  ratified  by 
both  House  and  Senate,  and  not  by  the 
Senate  alone. 

Under  the  existing  method.  Mr  Bxtxoick 
asMrted.  '*the  whole  Government  can  be 
changed,  or  even  abolished,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  while  the  p>eople"s  elected 
Representatives  have  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
and  see  theL-  Nation  destroyed  '  He  cited 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  1945.  when  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  oi  89  to  2  ratified  the  UN 
charter  and  opened  a  Pandora's  box  to  exist- 
ing threau  to  the  supremacy  of  domestic 
legislation. 

In  the  spring  of  1945,  when  the  UN  Charter 
was  being  drafted  in  San  Francisco,  there 
was  a  n<wi»*r  proposal  In  the  House,  but  It 
was  largely  inspired  at  that  time  by  Inter- 
nationalists wno  sought  to  share  with  the 
Senate  In  the  dubtotu  distinction  of  ac- 
claiming the  Charter  with  a  ijreat  whoop. 
Now  that  some  of  the  products  of  that  docu- 
ment have  become  apparent,  there  may  be  a 
different  outlook.  Certainly  Mr  BtniDiCK  s 
statement  indicates  thnt  possibility. 

The  proposal  In  IMS  was  defective  in  that 
it  provided  for  ratiflcation  of  a  treaty  by  a 
majority  vots  of  both  House  and  Senate. 
That  meant  that  a  minimum  of  2S  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  110  Members  of  the  House 
could  have  given  effect  to  any  proposed 
treaty.  This  was  intended  to  make  treaties 
easy,  not  difficult,  to  pass.  The  real  design, 
aa  manlfsstsd  in  endorsements  of  the  House 
prciposal  at  that  time,  was  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  luxllmlted  right  to  Join  with  other 
nations  in  cracking  down  militarily  on  ns- 
tlons  which  might  disturb  what  most  inter- 
natlonallsU  fancied  would  be  a  beautiful 
peace. 

noKBurriAi.  mcm  szATxas 

This  tnuntlon  was  clearly  set  forth  in  a 
long  letter  inserted  in  the  CoMouaaioMaL 
Racoaa  as  early  as  November  30.  liM4.  which 
bore  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  profes- 
sional drum  beaters  for  executive  war. 
Among  tbem  were  John  W.  Davis,  ths  Demo- 
eraUo  PiwIdinUal  candidate  in  1034:  Philip 
C.  Jsssup.  a  Columbia  University  professor, 
later  an  Annicaa  spokesman  in  UN  and  a 
rovtof  Stat*  Dspartmant  Ambassador;  James 
T.  Sbo«««n.  another  Columbia  figwe  long 
Xidlcfd  to  worUt  organisation  as  the  way  tu 


8al^•ation:  GeoriTe  Rub'.ee  n  If*  partner  u: 
Dran  Achemm,  the  prps* nt  Stn  reU;ry  of  State. 
W  W  Grant,  a  Denvpr  lAvyer  and  Prof. 
Qxiliicy  Wright  of  the  University  nf  Chicaeu. 

The  arijuments  th^v  offered  for  eivinz  'he 
Prt-sident  a  free  hand  In  resorting  to  :  tcp 
m  order  to  l.-npose  internali  ual  4»'Cl  be- 
havior were  Identical  with  th(we  -ub>equent- 
ly  made  in  behalf  of  Mr  Tnirnin  f  ir  his 
unconstitutional  re.sort  to  w.-ir  under  bfl.ired 
UN  auspices  in  Korea  These  per.t.etnen 
were  positively  panting  lest  the  Pre-ident 
be  restrained  from  rushing  into  any  w.ir  he 
might  discern  in  future  Their  lp*-t-r  w  i> 
retid  Into  the  Congressional  RFri.Rr>  b ;  R-'p- 
retentatlve  Mekxow.  of  New  Hams  li.re  T.p 
chief  supptwter  of  a  House  voice  in  ratifv::.^: 
treaties  by  majority  vote 

The  feeling  of  the  time  *.iS  :;.e  r;i*her 
naive  one  that  Germany  again  w  u'.d  bf  the 
miUefactor.  The  proposed  remedy  wtts  to 
give  the  President  a  loose  rem  for  getting 
Into  war  The  treaty  matenali/ed.  even  if 
the  House  had  nothing  to  say  about  it 
When  resUlctious  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  Constitution  were  imposed  by  law  upon 
Piesldential  action  for  a  UN  war,  Mr.  Tru- 
man Ignored  them.  Now  UN  has  turned  in- 
tc  an  agency  both  for  promoting  foreii:;ii  wais 
aiid  subverting  domestic  law 

The  Senate's  record  on  all  of  thi'^  wii.^  not 
gixxl.  The  record  of  the  House  probably 
would  have  been  little  better  if  It  had  ob- 
ttiined  a  voice  in  treaty-making  m  1945  The 
hope  of  the  Nation  now  is  that  both  Senate 
and  House  have  profited  from  past  unw..';- 
dom.  If  both  would  recard  treaties  with 
Justified  skepticism,  the  House  mitiht  provp 
a  check  Uf>on  rash  Senate  acceptance  j: 
treaty  commitnnents. 


Stronf  Steps  To  Protect  Americans 
From  Red  Terror 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   ORiC'    \- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNl  ATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker  m.n.v  of 
my  constituents  have  written  mv  ii:  -.iv.; 
that  President  Truman  and  our  Govt :  :i- 
ment  take  immediate  steps  tu  secure  the 
release  of  William  N.  Oa'is.  A5.soc:ated 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Prague  who  ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  ha.s  been  unju.>tly 
imprisoned  by  the  Government  of  C /ecli- 
oslovakia. 

I  share  the  belief  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  take  effective  step.s  at  once 
to  secure  Mr.  Gatis'  relea.se  and  to  pre- 
vent similar  injustices  from  happemn.; 
I  include  as  part  of  the-^e  remark ^  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Ore- 
gonlan  July  5.  1951,  which  is  a  forthi  i.'lu 
and  sound  dlscus.sion  of  the  problem 

Stiono   Stki^   To   PaoTtt  r    .\.vitRK  \ns   f-H'M 
RtD  Terror 

The  spurious  trial  of  Willuira  N  O.i'i';, 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief  m  Pracue  by 
the  Kremlin's  sUx»ge  Government  of  C/ei  ho- 
slovakla.  ought  at  least  to  awaken  the  ro:\' 
science  and  stiffen  the  spine  of  the  Unsrpd 
States  Oovernment  So  tar  the  lsul-k;i  vp 
diplomatic  approach  on  behalf  oi  .Anierir,  m 
citizens  imprisoned  and  sentenced  r;  ph  >i  s 
espionage  charges  in  Iron-curtam  c 'intr'.t'^ 
has  got  us  only  the  sneert  of  C'  iniiiu..-' 
olBcials. 

Robert  A  Vo«;eler  the  .\irerir.Hi  huiiness- 
ma:i  who  wa«  the  vie. lui  ■ji  a  ^tniilar  con- 


sj  Elun^ary    and     who    served     17 

n  .     15-vear     -'"irenre     &.»id    af t*  r 

his  reieji-se  Until  ti:e  Uiuted  States  takes 
a  firm  stand.  Amprirans  will  cor.nnue  to  h» 
snatched  by  R''(l  satellite  countries  • 

Alexander  F  J.-nes.  ot  ''ne  Syracu.se  Herald - 
Journal,  president  of  thp  American  S'jciet  / 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  h.is  demanded  better 
protection  of  .\merican  new-papermen  b^ 
our  own  Goveri.mer.t  m  countries  wit  i 
which  the  United  States  ha.s  dipl-matic  reU- - 
tions.  He  suggests  wthdrawal  of  tract* 
pr.vlleges  accorded  C/echoslov.iicla  m  tt. e 
.American  zones  of  Germany. 

One  of  the  p<  werful  influences  brought  t  j 
bear  on  i:v:pns<.ined  American  citizens  by 
iTon-curtaln  ;>.  ;;.e  to  obtain  Cinfessiois 
Is  complete  i.'-.  il.i'ion  The  American  En  - 
bassy  Is  not  permitted  to  get  through  10 
them.  They  are  told  re5>eatedly  that  :ji 
spies  they  have  been  abandoned  by  their 
own  country,  that  their  only  hojjc  of  lenient  y 
Is  confession.  After  weeks  or  months  of  th.s 
terrible  isolation  and  sense  of  abandoiimet  t. 
a  part  of  the  ordeal  of  mental  and  physic  il 
torture  which  drives  them  into  a  world  )f 
unreality,  they  are  ready  to  admit  anythu.g 
tc  relieve  the  pressure 

The  few  Americans  in  the  Commurrst 
countries  liave  been  made  acutely  aware  of 
t!;p  fu'ili'v  'if  ftehttng  the  secret  police  a  id 
tne  puppet  courts.  They  have  seen  thi  ir 
coworkers,  citizens  of  the  satellite  stat -s. 
disappear  overnight,  never  to  return.  They 
have  learned  of  newspapermen,  diploma  ;s, 
and  busme.^smen  who  have  been  seized  a  id 
put  away.  They  have  observed  the  count"  r- 
feii  trials  nt  churchme:i — Cardinal  Mi:  d- 
szenty.  ArchbLshop  Groes?.  and  many  oth- 
ers— and  the  uniform  pattern  of  their  <  d- 
mlsslons  oi  esplijnajie,  sabotage,  black-man. et 
operations,  and  m.urder. 

The  Hungarians  kidnaped  V'-aeler  for  'he 
apparent  dual  purposes  of  rar.som  and  i  u- 
miliatlon  of  the  United  States.  They  w  -re 
successful.  The  State  CH'partment  gran  cd 
Hungary  several  concessiuuis.  including  e- 
openlng  of  American  coi-sulates.  for  his  e- 
lease.  And  certainly  the  American  p>eo!  le. 
If  not  the  State  Department,  were  humilia  ed 
and  angered 

The  iei/ure  and  trial  of  Bill  Oatis.  a  vetc  an 
of  Wor.c!  War  II  and  a  top-flight  newsi)a{.er- 
man,  by  the  Czechs  serve.s  again  to  rub  Aner- 
Ican  noses  In  tlie  dirt  In  this  once  iree 
and  demi>cratic  nation,  whose  prewar  ejv- 
eriiment  was  founded  on  America-,  prlnciiiies 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  the  Communist.s  are 
punishing  an  American  reporter  lor  con- 
ducting himself  in  the  be.si  traditions  i  f  a 
free  press — attfrnf-'tinir  to  rep  >ri  news  ,)b- 
Jectlvely. 

What  can  the  United  Siate.s  doi.  >}H'r  of 
armed  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  to  keep  )ur 
nationals  from  being  kicked  around?  rs-.e 
G'jvernment  s  reUutan.  e  to  take  steps  wl  ich 
would  lead  int.>  world  war  III,  or  mcr' ase 
tne  tensioji.s  m  a  period  •.->(  nei;otiatioiis  v  ith 
the  Cominunusi.s  m  Asia,  is  understandatjle 
But  our  G'  vernnietu  ha.s  been  (.»\erly  ^  lU- 
tious  for  a  luiiij  time,  and  shows  no  mci  iia- 
t.    !.    •      cf   •'.Ui;lU'r 

M;  Jone6  Ikis  suti^ested  a  first  step-  the 
withdrawal  of  trading  privUeye  to  oui.iw 
luuntries  for  which  they  do  not  reciproc  ite 
But  that  Is  not  likely  to  be  en-'U^jh  If  we 
are  not  willing  to  protect  our  natiuuaL>i  by 
arnied  force,  as  once  we  were,  then  it  ma-  be 
I  •  '  ■ -N-.-r-,  ti.  tlLsa.ssixiate  ourselves  enti  t-U 
:r..ui  tne  Ki-d  satellites  and  Russia,  if  uir 
citizens  are  manhandled  there  ' 

If  the  United  states  does  iMt  i;et  Its  t  lOK 
up  -.iMin  tliese  kidiiapin^;s,  pseudo  trials,  ex- 
t  •'('■,:  coiiies-sKms  and  imprisonment  oi 
.■\:'..'-ri.  .i:is  will  become  chronic  Our  Cvu- 
fr:  rnf;;-  slmuUl  i^ive  immediate  study,  vitn 
.»  '.  ifw  to  action,  of  the  possible  effect.'  ol 
nMk;:.v'  -hf  iron  curiam  a  two-way  banier. 
t:  n-  is  tiif  withdrawal  from  outlaw  nat;ous 
o:  I.;  .American  nationals  and  the  comp.ete 
severance  of  dipiomatic  relations,  plus  an 
airtight   Dan  6i\  all  couiuu-rcial   transact,  .'iia 
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between    these    countries    snd    th«    United 
SUtes. 

This  unilstersl  step  could  be  followed  by 
rigorous  pressure  on  th«  United  Nations  to 
alln  the  free  countries  of  the  world  cm  th« 
same  course.  We  do  not  think  the  Commu- 
nist bally  would  swagger  very  long  under 
such  treatment.  And  the  interim  lueses  to 
American  business  could  not  be  measured 
with  equality  against  the  necessity  to  protect 
American  citlaens  from  the  medieval  tortures 
and  indignities  infUcted  by  the  Communists. 
When  dealing  with  terrorists,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve In  turning  the  other  cheek;  we  believe 
In  striking  back. 


->--?• 


CoBiressmaii,  lacofntto,  Sells  Obc  Steak 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  OONNSC'IICUI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday.  July  9,  19S1 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  my  collesgtie.  Con- 
gressman Prm  W.  RoDXMO,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning.  This  article 
shows  very  clearly  the  great  need  for  us 
to  pass  an  effective  price-control  bilL 
It  follows: 

BuTCHXs   roi   A   DAT — CoieOBBssiCAM,   Iiecoo- 
NTTO,  8X1X8  Oirx  Btsak 

(By  Representative  Prrm  W.  Rorawo,  Jk.) 

(Editor's  Nott. — Representative  Pxtxb  W. 
RooiMO.  Ja.  (Democrat.  New  Jersey)  accepted 
a  challenge  Issued  by  the  King's  Supermar- 
kets of  New  Jersey  to  Congressmen  to  "step 
behind  the  counter"  and  find  out  how  house- 
wives feel  about  meat  prices.  Here  is  his 
story.) 

Nkwask.  July  8.— I  tried  fco-  almost  2  hours 
to  sell  a  steak. 

I  flnaily  sold  one  to  a  young  newlyved  who 
said  she  never  bought  a  steak  before  and  ad- 
mitted ahe  didn't  know  a  T-bone  from  a 
porterhouse. 

It  was  a  heart-rending  experience,  and  I 
only  wish  400  other  Congressmen  would  go 
behind  meat  counters  to  learn  how  people 
feel.  There  d  be  no  question  of  a  real  prioe 
control  bill  being  voted  this  week. 

It  was  frustrating  to  find  almost  uniform- 
ly In  housewives  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
about  meat  prices.  People  seem  to  think  It's 
futUe  to  try  to  do  anything  about  them. 
The  private  interests  are  not  concerned  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  people;  they  are 
organised  and  they  Ye  strong.  My  own  vote 
will  be  to  roll  back  prices  this  week  but  that 
Isnt  going  to  swing  a  good  control  bill. 

If  there's  a  truce  In  the  Korean  war,  as 
I  hope  there  wUl  be,  it  will  t>e  all  the  more 
necessary  to  maintain  anti-inflationary  meas- 
ures because  we'll  still  have  defense  expend- 
itures, and  we  all  remember  how  prices 
skyrocketed  when  we  remo'red  controls  after 
the  last  war. 

It  8  a  little  late,  but  I  think  housewives 
should  sit  down  individually — not  as  a 
group— -and  write  to  Oongreasmen  who  are 
opposing  a  price  roll-hack.  I  know  the 
housewives  want  it. 

I  tried  to  sell  steak  to  every  customer,  and 
the  outrage  my  suggestion  provoked  oon- 
Ttneed  me  that  tf  they  had  known  my 
Identity,  they'd  have  voted  on  ths  spot  for 
my  recall. 

"May  I  help  your*  I  asksd  a  yotmg 
woman  who  later  was  identified  as  Mrs.  Lorn* 
Stocker.  of  East  Orange. 


"I  want  a  steak."  sh*  said.  Her  felk>w 
costomnrs  turned  to  look  at  her  aa  if  aba 
were  Mrs.  Fort  Knox. 

"A  steak7"    I  asked  incredulously. 

"But  I  dont  know  what  kind  I  want," 
she  said. 

I  showed  her  a  T-bone. 

"What  is  it.  $1.15  a  pound?"  she  said, 
noting  the  tag  on  the  meat.  "Well,  I  need 
enough  for  two  people  to  eat  off.' 

"The  second  slice  there  looks  better,"  I 
said,  pointing  to  another  steak.  "This  one's 
got  too  much  fat  on  it.  Maybe  you  d  like  a 
nice  porterhouse.  This  one  looks  like  the 
right  siise  for  two  persons." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  them,"  she 
said.  "I  never  bought  a  steak.  I  |u£t  got 
married  and  dont  know  what  any  thing's 
about." 

The  store  manager  whispered  to  her  that 
I  was  a  Congressman.  She  wouldn't  believe 
hUn. 

"Oh,  you  butchers,"  she  said.  "Always 
kidding." 

TAGCm    AS    "VTT%" 

M.  E.  Buck,  sales  manage  of  the  King's 
Supermarkets,  outfitted  me  yesterday  with 
a  white  butcher's  coat  and  idectlflcation  pin 
bearing  the  penciled  name  of  "Pete." 

I  went  behind  the  meat  counter  at  the 
King's  Market  In  North  Newark,  where  I  met 
Bill  Julius,  meat  department  manajjter. 

He  greeted  me  with  a  grin,  sayiiig,  "The 
kind  of  help  they's  sending  me  th<iae  days. 
It's  a  pity." 

Brashiy.  I  approached  my  first  custcHner, 
saying,  "How  about  a  nice  steak  today?" 

"Steak?"  she  said,  horrlfled.  "Are  you 
out  of  your  mind?  No  gcdd-plated  steak 
today."  said  Mrs.  Ann  Keshenefl.  *  police- 
man's  wife. 

"Why  doDt  you  write  your  Conj^essman 
about  meat  prices?"  I  said. 

"Tou  can  write  joui  Ccxigressnuui  about 
meat  prices  until  you're  blue  in  the  face 
and  you  dont  get  anj-where."  she  otAd. 

She  asked  for  lamb  chops.  *'mlddle-l<dn 
cut." 

They  were  89  cents  a  pound. 

"Oh.  good  God."  she  said  when  che  heard 
the  price.  "But  we've  got  to  eat  sonkething — 
company's  coming. " 

I  asked  if  she  knew  that  her  Congressman 
favored  a  price  roll -back  and  if  shti  tried  to 
And  out  his  position  on  controls. 

'"You  find  out  what  they're  paying;  a  police- 
man." ahe  said. 

Another  woman,  noting  my  difficulty  read- 
ing the  meat  scales  calibrated  vith  both 
weight  and  corresponding  {s^ces,  said.  "You 
don't  know  how  to  use  the  scales,  do  you?" 

"I'm  new  here."  I  said. 

The  most  heart-ttiggtng  story  of  the  day 
came  from  tiny  Mrs.  Beatrice  Flaherty. 

"We  almost  cant  sat  meat."  sh<!  said.  "I 
have  seven  children,  the  oldest  8.  My  bus- 
band  makes  965  a  week,  and  we  live  practi- 
cally on  chopped  meat  And  even  that's 
high— »1. 08  a  pound.  And  it  Isnt  Just  food. 
We're  being  evicted  because  we  have  seven 
children.  That's  not  right,  but  what  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

"ItX  TAU  CHJCKZM" 

Mrs.  Catherine  Featherstone,  whc  has  three 
children,  asked  the  price  (rf  a  rib  roast. 

"Eighty-four  cents  a   pound."  Jl  said. 

"I'll  take  a  chicken,"  she  repUe<i. 

"How  about  a  nice  big  sirloin?" 

"I  forgot  wtiat  steak  tastes  like,'  she  said. 

"How  long  has  it  been  since  you  last  had 
stwkk."  I  asked. 

"I  dont  remember,"  she  said.  "Tou  sure 
get  sick  of  eating  chicken." 

A  man  came  in  who  said  he  earned  IlIO 
a  week  "but  I  stiU  dcmt  sat  steak;  not  with 
four  kids  yon  dont." 

My  last  eustomar  of  tbs  day  askid  for  <  ^ 
pounds  of  pressed  bam. 

'I'm  a  Ktaak  sxpcrt."  I  said. 

Be  eyed  Um  staaks  In  the  case  and  said: 

•Tou  ha  vent  had  a  Ug  day,  ha\e  you?" 


Ail^ets  by  Hm.  Tknim  R.  McKcMiB, 
Govvraw  •£  MarjUa^  NatioBal  Cm> 
▼catioa  of  Yoa«  RcpiMkams,  Bostoa, 
J«M  30,1951 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or   MAXTIAMP 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  these  dasrs  when  the  weight  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  and  cuntlnued  national 
emergencies  encioach  more  aiM  more 
upon  the  traditional  functions  of  the 
State  and  local  govonments.  it  is  well  to 
recollect  that  America  has  grown  great 
under  a  system  in  which  the  maximum 
emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  im- 
portance of  local  self-government  It  is 
indeed  time  that,  we  take  once  again  to 
heart  the  experiences  of  the  past  and 
remind  ourselves  of  the  ftindamental 
principles  that  underlie  the  unprece- 
dented growth  and  development  of  our 
great  Republic. 

A  speech  made  by  Maryland's  dis- 
tinguished governor,  Theodore  R  Mc- 
Keldin,  on  June  30.  last,  at  Boston,  at 
the  National  Convention  of  Young  Re- 
publicans is  indeed  timely.  It  is  included 
herewith  under  leave  granted: 

The  growth  cf  Toung  Republican  organi- 
sations, both  in  membership  and  enthu- 
siasm, is  among  the  more  encouraging  de- 
velopments for  the  citlaens  of  the  United 
States  in  a  score  of  years. 

If  shovre  that  the  youth  of  America  is  at 
last  emerging  from  that  slough  of  a  false 
liberalism  In  which  a  goodly  part  of  It  floun- 
dered since  those  confTislng  years  of  de- 
pression in  the  early  1930%  and.  to  a  large 
extent,  on  through  the  years  that  followed 
the  Second  World  War. 

It  demonstrates  the  reawakening  of  our 
young  people  to  the  fact  that  the  real  liber- 
alism— the  greatest  liberalism  that  the  world 
ever  has  known — still  is  embodied  in  this 
Republic  at  ours — and  that  the  ideology  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Patrick 
Henry  still  is  in  the  vanguard  of  man's  long 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  for  the  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

Those  were  indeed  discouraging  times 
when  far  too  many  of  those  in  the  years  of 
formative  thinking,  in  our  shops  and  mines. 
In  our  offices  and,  partlcolariy,  in  our  great 
universities  aiul  colleges  followed  the  proph- 
ets of  false  doctrines  down  tbs  dead-end 
trail  to  a  Utopia  that  n«v«r  existad  and 
never  can  exist  on  earth. 

It  was  bard  for  those  of  us  who  kept  tlia 
faith  to  witiwss  the  alienee  of  tboae  youths 
of  clearer  thought,  who  seemad  ashamed  to 
defend  our  form  oi  Government  against  the 
rantings,  ravings,  and  preachings  of  the 
paeudo  intellectuals  who  abounded  every- 
where to  sneer  at  the  United  States  at  Amer- 
ica. Its  flag,  and  its  Constitution, 

There  seemed  to  be  little  hope,  at  timfls, 
for  the  sacrad  institutloas  of  our  land,  in- 
cluding our  great  systems  of  tne  entarprlsa 
and  competition,  when  the  defenders  fd 
thae«  imtitutions  could  be  claaalfiad  with 
unseemly  sarcasm  and  disdain  aa  spokaamaa 
for  the  Union  Leagxic,  the  Liberty  Lae^ua. 
the  American  Manufaeturan  AwcirHtlnn, 
and  practtoally  no  one  else. 

Tas.  thcra  ware  tUnaa  wham  hops  sesMsd 
to  wans — when  tboae  who  stood  tor  the 
American  tradition  were  almost  all 
women  of  middle  ur  iat«r  years. 
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But  joa,  »n<l  tbam  you  reprwent.  h»T» 
nvkred  and  »rt  rerttlng  hop«  m  its  brlghte«t 
Mpect— not  ju«t  hope  for  a  Republican  vic- 
tory In  1M2.  Party  victory  without  high 
purpose  wouid  be  a«  empty  and  as  lacking 
In  satufactlon  as  a  twll  game  called  In  the 
third  Inning  on  account  of  rain.  »lla  no 
»core,  no  one  out.  and  the  bases  loaded. 

No.  the  real  hope  la  for  the  people  of  the 
Umted  Statea — for  the  preservation  of  the 
Republic  and  of  Ita  several  States  and  Com- 
monweanha  as  sovereign  entitles 

We  have  arrived  at  the  time  of  decision — 
now.  Ida  I— not  iwa. 

Thc«e  of  us  who  see  the  pressing  need  for 
ousting  the  present  SocUUst-mlndetl  wasters 
from  the  top  of  nur  Federal  Government 
cannot  wait  until  after  the  national  political 
conventions  of  next  year  to  start  our  cam- 
paign 

Keeping  the  story  of  the  wasteful  extrava- 
gance In  Waaiiln^on  and  the  dangerous 
pyramiding  of  power  In  the  Federal  Oovern- 
xtient  befora  th«  people  mrough  the  written 
and  spoken  word  la  Important — but  words 
alone  are  not  enough.  t)owti  through  the 
years  and  the  decade*,  words  have  been  pUed 
on  words.  Great  Up  service  has  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  State  sovereignty.  Great 
preachlDfa  have  b«en  made  against  the 
usurping  of  Stat*  prerogative*  by  the  Na- 
tional OovenuneDt. 

But  often — far  too  often — the  very  State 
ofllclals  who  cried  with  the  greatest  alarm 
have  yielded  to  the  bureaucratic  will  on 
Capitol  Bill,  or  have  prostituted  themselves 
and  their  Statea  before  the  siren  JlngUng  of 
the  money  bags  on  the  Potomac. 

Too  often  we  have  witnessed  our  State* 
falling  into  line  by  surrendering  their  own 
powers  and  responalbllltles  to  Washington, 
and  then  aeaklng  to  replace  those  powers  and 
responaibilltles  by  usurping  those  of  the 
smaller  units  of  Government — counties, 
cities,  towns,  vtllagea.  and  townships. 

Yes.  the  trend  is  there  and  It  la  advancing 
right  down  the  Una — the  trend  that  threat- 
ens the  very  precept  on  which  the  Republic 
was  founded:  That  the  power  shall  rise  from 
the  people— that  the  Government  shall  de- 
rive lu  powara  from  tb  e  governed — cot  wield 
it  over  them. 

And  words  alone  will  not  stop  that  trend. 
Those  of  ua  who  sincerely  want  to  stop  it 
must  demonstrate  our  sincerity  and  our  de- 
termination by  example.  We  must  prove 
tliat  it  can  be  done. 

Our  8*oat«n  and  our  Representatives  in 
the  Congreae  of  the  United  State*  musn  get 
otT  the  pork  barrel  and  take  an  honest  stand 
for  economy  in  Government.  They  can 
neither  impre**  voters  nor  accomplish  the 
desirable  reforma  if  their  economy  advocacy 
stop*  at  their  own  State  or  district  lines.  They 
cannot  Iznpres*  the  people  with  their  sin- 
cerity by  calling  for  general  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  while  shout- 
ing for  new  and  greater  Federal  spending  In 
their  home  baUlwlcka. 

Their  mouthing*  for  State  sovereignty  be< 
come*  ao  much  balderdash  each  time  they 
sell  more  of  their  own  State's  powers  and 
prerogatlvas  for  a  mea*  of  Federal  pottage. 
The  goremon  of  our  State*  must  practice 
what  they  preach.  Beeide*  resisting  the 
Federal  encroachments  on  the  State*,  they 
must  rcalat  the  temptation  to  take  over  serv- 
ices power*,  and  responslbilltte*.  which.  In 
the  rightful  acheme  of  thing*  belcmg  to  their 
political  subdiTlalon*.  They  must  support 
the  strictest  economy  in  the  State  Oovem- 
menta. 

Tbce*  xtho  would  {urotect  and  maintain  the 
growth  at  federallam  and  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  coouBunltles  aa  sovereign  entities— 
tHos*  who  favor  the  tax-*pend-and-eleet 
theory  of  OoTenuBsnt  with  which  we  have 
been  plsgtwtf  for  many  year* — fear  this  ex- 
ample  of  staeartty  more  than  anything  elee. 
I  know  from 


When.  In  the  first  session  of  thp  Maryland 
Legislature  under  my  administration — the 
only  session  to  date— I  offered  plans  for 
meeting  and  maintaining  all  proper  Sti-e 
functions  and  Increasing  the  .H.ilaries  of  bud  y 
underpaid  State  employees  w;-h  j:  incre.is- 
ing  State  taxes,  I  ran  Into  the  toughest  ki:  1 
ot  opposition  from  the  M;\rvlancl  jp.>kesn',.i;i 
fc>r  the  present  adrainistraiion  in  Wash- 
ir.tlton. 

Mrtvor  Thomas  D  .Me<;anclr  \  of  B.iltiin(  re. 
a  former  Cons;ressman  and  tiradiKite  of  the 
tax-spend-and-elect  schi:^-,:,  m.ti  a  cli;impi  ri 
of  the  Truman  administration  with  hu';'.  .nw- 
bitiotu  for  the  future,  sent  the  b:^'i;*'sT  i;uns 
of  the  city's  law  departrnfiu  t"  .^nnapolu 
as  lobbyists  to  flftht   my  program 

They  failed  because  the  pT'erum  >tood  on 
Its  own  virtues,  aUhou.:h  tht>  Uv.sl.r.ure  wns 
overwhelmingly  of  the  m^y-  r  $  poUtic.il 
party 

I  have  advised  the  citizens  f  M.iryl.and 
th»t  I  have  no  plans  and  no  desire  to  m.-iKe 
tne  State  government  lar^j;er  i<r  tu  expand  its 
functions  On  the  contrarv.  I  have  told 
them.  1  am  aiming  at  checkiiie  its  growing 
paternalism — and.  indeed,  to  red  vice  the 
scope  of  that  paternalism  beciuse  the  State  s 
powers  and  authority  should  n.^e  from  the 
people,  through  the  local  levels  if  govern- 
ment, not  loom  over  them  iifee  a  cloud— a 
cloud  that  protects  them  from  the  gl.^re  T 
responsibility's  sunlight,  but  threatens  them 
with  the  dictatorial  downpour  of  super- 
control. 

To  the  consternation  of  mai.y,  I  backed 
up  my  words  with  action  I  have  moved, 
With  considerable  success,  t'>  return  the  c  r.- 
trol  of  the  public  scho<ils.  a!>>ng  with  the 
main  responsibility  for  their  support  u<  'he 
counties  and  to  Balfirn.re  City 

The  alliance  be' ween  the  Feder  >1  aci-.  - 
cates  of  ble;  jxiwer  at  the  top  and  '.^". ..^se 
within  the  States  was  clearly  shown  when  I 
received,  almost  simultaneously,  letters  from 
a  Federal  ofBcial  and  from  sources  within 
the  State  urging  both  Federal  and  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  rccre.^tii'ii  prL'scrar-is  of  the 
cOiiimunlties. 

I  replied  that  the  Federil  agencies  should, 
of  course,  develop  and  maintain  national 
forests  and  parks  and  that  we  In  the  States 
would  develop  our  State  forests  and  parks. 
"But  please,  plea.se  '  I  wrote  'let  neither 
of  us  Invade  the  nelghtM)rho<id  playground, 
the  twllght  league's  baseball  field,  or  the 
parish  hall  Let  us  have  no  eooee-stepping 
on  the  village  green  " 

I  vetoed  a  bill,  which  had  both  local  spon- 
sorship and  Federal  support,  to  set  up  i 
State  youth  council  I  didn't  want  the  Sta-.e 
Joining  with  the  Federal  Government  t.i 
usurp  not  only  the  res].K)nslbiIities  of  the 
communities,  but  also  those  of  the  churches 
and  even  of  the  parents  of  cir  children. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  more 
recent  attempts  to  Increase  Govenunei.t 
paternalism. 

It  is  well-known,  of  course,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  over  a  period  of  ye.irs. 
through  its  almost  unlimited  powers  to  t.i.x 
and  its  reckless  spending,  has  worked  the 
talons  of  control  to  varying  degrees  into  the 
State  construction  of  roads,  social  security 
in  Its  various  phases,  public  welfare  air- 
port management,  and  various  other  ai!o:i- 
cles  of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  power  grabs  continue.  The  Feder.il 
Government  has  more  employees  in  mf>8i  of 
our  States  than  have  the  States  themselves. 
llany  of  those  Federal  employees  make  a 
mockery  of  the  Federal  law  which  forbids 
their  participation  in  political  campaigns. 
The  Hoover  Commission  produced  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  potential  economies  in  the 
Federal  Government.  As  far  as  making  it 
effective  is  concerned,  the  surface  hardly  has 
been  scratched. 

Prior  to  th»  outbreak  of  war  In  Korea. 
there  were  about   2.000,000   Federal  civilian 


eir.;)l.'V»v»«!  -  r.pnriy  twice  the  number  at  tne 
cutbr»',;l<;  •:  ;ho  <econd  World  \Srtr.  Betwf  ?n 
June  VI  if  tat  year  and  the  beginning  of 
tt.e  prc<f-:;t  yr-ar  civilian  employees  went  jn 
(i  '.fri-iT;*-:/.  payrolls  at  the  rate  of  ub<  ut 
1  :<)u  A  oav  In  January,  the  rate  of  hiring 
alm.ist  doubled  It  Is  likely  that  the  n<  xt 
budget  will  bring  the  civilian  force  to  :  u- 
merical  equality  v.ith  the  total  of  the  Avi  .y. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  M..rine  Corps. 

Although  the  Fetleril  Government — i  ot 
Including  Army  and  Navy  installations,  v -t- 
erans  hospitals,  etc  — c  cupies  .ibout  3i  3.- 
000,000  square  fe»n  of  office  space— roug  dy 
t'  e  equivalent  tv  an  En.n  -e  State  Build  ng 
In  every  State — i'  i.--  1  ••■king  ^lr  more  r"<  m. 
Its  Insolence  grows  with  tlie  feeling  of  i  »w 
power  In  Its  bureau*  r.ir  c  muscles  Recen  ly. 
one  big  agency— the  State  Department— tr  ed 
to  force  residents  of  a  large  section  o:  a 
Washington  street  to  refrain  from  park  ng 
their  cars  In  front  of  th^^ir  homes.  T:  ey 
wanted  all  the  space  for  their  v  '.vn  ofRc  als 
and  employees.  That's  bureaucracy  witl  a 
vengeance. 

They  talk  of  decentralizing  But  wl  en 
one  group  of  workers  moves  cut  of  Wah- 
Ington  to  a  new  location,  another  gri  up 
comes  in  to  take  their  places  In  the  Capi  al. 
It  Is  perhaps  the  overgrowth  of  the  G  iv- 
ernm.ent  with  Its  sprawling  bureaucr  icy 
wj.ich  makes  It  so  easy  for  the  racketeer-  of 
privilege  to  deal  with  various  agencies. 

There  i-  .i  new  tide  of  crime  and  m- 
morality  diiitre.-^sing  our  troubled  people,  .nd 
rowhere  is  it  m.-re  pronounced  than  In  '.he 
National  Capital. 

There  we  have  those  who  freely  sell  the 
favors  of  their  offices.  We  have  those  •.ho 
trade  the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war,  ind 
pr'iht  In  the  bliod  of  our  young  men  'i'ho 
are  fighting  In  Korea.  We  have  those  vho 
deal  for  personal  gain  In  the  N.ition's  le:id- 
ing  powers.  We  have  the  buyers  and  sel.ers 
of  Government  contracts. 

Trades  are  on  a  cash  basis,  on  good;  of 
value,  such  as  mink  coats,  and  on  promises 
of  future  promotion  In  private  Industry. 

Much  of  the  ♦radlng  is  done  by  men  md 
women  who  lead  otherwise  respectable  li.es. 
S<jme  of  their  activities  are  n"t  actu  illy 
Illicit  under  'he  letter  of  the  law,  but  >  er- 
talnly  they  are  unniora:  under  Its  spirit 

We  seem  to  have  accepted  the  totalltailan 
concept  that  the  end  JustiP.es  the  me;  ns. 
It  IS  a  serious  threat  to  our  existence  fs  a 
free   people. 

We  cannot  even  pose  as  a  God-respect  in;; 
nation  until  we  drive  the  five  percenters,  the 
arrangers  of  bad  loans  and  all  the  other 
money  changers  Irom  the  Temple  of 
Democracy. 

Throughout  the  Nation  there  Is  a  i  ew 
upsurge    of    crime. 

War-nervous  people  have  proven  easy  '  ic- 
tlms  In  too  many  instances  for  the  racketeers 
of  gambling  in  its  many  phti.ses  Boys  i  nd 
girls,  disturbed  by  tlie  uncertainty  of  .he 
times  and  of  the  future,  have  in  some  in- 
stances fallen  prey  to  the  most  loathsome  of 
all  the  crime  merchants — the  peddler  of 
dope. 

■While  'he  great  masses  of  our  people  ob- 
tain and  seek  no  profits  from  the  rising  tide 
of  crime,  we  have.  I  fear,  fallen  Into  a  d  m- 
gt-mus  apathy.  Perhaps  the  general  wc  rry 
and  concern  over  the  international  sit  aa- 
tion  have  caused  us  to  miss  the  even  grei  ter 
hazards  at  our  doorstep 

The  ci-inditions  call  for  a  moral  reawaken- 
ing' a  senai.ssance  of  thinking  as  well  a;  of 
beh.ivior  The  times  demand  a  public  ins.st- 
ence  on  l.onesty  among  our  public  ofBcia  s — 
not  mert'ly  the  skin-deep  honesty  of  the 
rievr  manipulator  who  avoids  conviction 
1  r  ciinie  under  our  laws — but  the  deeper. 
sincere,  and  genuine  honesty  of  the  man  ind 
won^.an  who  think  honestly  as  well  as  be- 
have with  apparent  honesty. 

We  need  to  stress  the  old  values — the  old 
sense   of   morals — for  our  children,  so   that 
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the  tide  of  crime  win  not  be  accepted  by 
them  as  the  normal  way  of  life,  and  so  that 
they  may  form  the  wave  of  decency  to  back 
up  the  renaissance  that  must  come  if  Amer- 
ica U  to  be  saved  from  her  enemies  and  from 
herself. 

We  must  not  be  afraid— w*  must  not  heel- 
ate— to  discuss  this  need  for  a  revival  of 
morality  In  our  dally  living,  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  In  lU  dealing*  with  its  cltlaens 
and  with  foreign  nations.  The  leadership— 
perhaps  even  the  desire — appear*  to  be  lack- 
ing among  the  present  national  administra* 
tors.     We  miut  provide  It. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations,  we 
must  devise  a  policy.  We  must  enlist  the 
best  minds  among  tis  for  this  purpose,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation.  That  policy 
must  be  strong  enough,  certain  enoti^  to 
impress  the  world,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
murt  be  pliable  enough  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

We  must  stress  statesmanship.  We  must 
strive  for  peace  that  is  free  of  dishonor.  But 
once  our  fighting  forces  are  committed  to 
war.  we  must  not  seek  to  prescribe  a  plan 
of  combat.  As  individuals,  we  may  criticize 
the  conduct  of  a  war  or  anything  else,  but 
we  cannot,  with  logic,  set  ourselves  up  as  a 
party  of  military  experts.  There  we  must 
depend  on  our  military  men.  and  they  should 
be  beyond  partisan  Influence. 

In  short,  we  must  insist  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  Government  by  clvlllana— but  when 
that  civil  government  decides  there  la  no 
alternative  but  war.  the  actual  fighting  must 
be  entrtisted  to  those  who  know  wfir  best. 
It  is  too  late  for  isolationism. 
Regardless  of  what  you  may  have  thought 
about  our  place  in  the  world  10  years  ago; 
regardless  of  what  your  father  may  have  felt; 
or  what  your  grandfather  believed,  we  can- 
not sit  as  gods  on  our  mountalntops  and 
watch  the  destruction  of  the  world.  Be- 
cause we  are  part  of  it. 

Our  strength  as  a  part  of  that  world  has 
made  us  Important — and  our  Importance  de- 
mands more  and  greater  strength.  We  must 
be  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority 
and  deal  with  sternness  in  our  relations 
with  our  enemies  and  potential  enemies. 
As  individuals,  as  a  party,  and  as  a  Nation,  we 
have  a  right,  indeed  a  duty,  to  inquire  into 
the  activities  of  our  allies.  We  should  not 
prejudge  them.  Some  may  have  commit- 
ments of  Importance  to  the  accomplishment 
of  world  freedom  other  than  in  Korea — com- 
mitments commenstirate  with  their  strength 
and  assets.  Others  may  be  doing  part  of 
their  proper  share  in  the  struggle  for  freedom, 
and  planning  to  do  more.  Some  may  be  com- 
pletely neglecting  their  obligations.  We 
should  be  In  a  position  to  speak  with  author- 
ity to  them,  too. 

It  is  a  grim  obligation  that  we  seek  to 
assume — a  gigantic  task  that  we  challenge. 
The  easy  way  would  be  to  let  those  who 
led  and  bungled  us  into  the  present  world 
predicament  worry  their  way  cut,  or  let  the 
structure  collapse  around   their  ear*. 

But  it  would  be  the  dishonest  way.  It 
would  be  the  unfair  way  for  our  children  and 
for  generations  of  children  yet  unborn. 

It  Is  our  Job  and  our  assignment  to  remove 
the  misfits  from  ofHce — not  so  that  we.  in- 
stead of  they,  may  share  in  the  spoils — not 
to  indulge  in  the  swollen  pride  of  victory — 
but  so  that  our  Nation  may  have  a  fresh  start 
on  the  dreary  road  of  the  times,  free  of  its 
excess  baggage  and  of  the  governmental  se- 
nility that  is  the  penalty  of  too  long  a  time 
In  office. 

It  Is  our  task  to  remove  the  mask  of  fear 
from  the  face  that  America  turns  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  show  again  the 
confidence  and  courage  of  a  atill  young  and 
virile  Nation. 

And  in  facing  the  world,  tet  me  repeat  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  ourselves.  In  build- 
ing the  strength  of  our  Nation,  we  must  not 
lose  our  strength  as  a  people.  The  people  are 
the  power. 
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HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGEf: 

or  KSW  TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXNTATT7IS 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  DOLLrNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
necessity  to  gu&rd  against  Communist 
schemes  and  Insidious  plans  to  u:ider- 
inine  our  democracy,  within  our  borders 
as  well  as  without,  grows  alarmingly  day 
by  day. 

The  following  article  entitled  "The 
Comlnform  Drive  on  Youth"  app^ired 
in  the  New  Leader  of  July  9,  1951.  It 
was  written  by  Walter  K.  Lewis,  t.  tal- 
ented and  outstanding  writer,  who  has 
been  active  in  exposing  CommunisL  and 
Fascist  fronts  for  more  than  a  dfcade. 
The  article  Is  a  startling  expose  of  the 
latest  Cominform  attempt  to  reac:i  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  ol  this 
House: 

Th»  CoKHOo«M*Dsrv«  on  YotrrH- How  Com- 
ircTNisM  Opinxt  Rbckthts  Hnx  roi:  Nbtt 
Month's  Bexi.in  Youth  Ralxt 
(By  Walter  K.  Lewis) 
From  a  dingy,  wooden  building  ori  Har- 
lem's teeming  One  Hundred  and  T'eenty- 
fifth  Street — a  structure  that  houses  a  new 
pro- Communist  periodical  edited  bj  Paul 
Robeson  and  the  Stallmid  Harlerc  CivU 
Rights  Congress — a  group  of  American 
youngsters  Is  awaiting  instructions  oq  how 
to  proceed  to  East  Berlin  despite  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  will  not  ordi- 
narily Issue  visas  to  American  citizens  for 
travel  behind  the  Iron  curtain.  For  weeks, 
this  group  has  been  receiving  commuiiiqu6a 
and  propaganda — from  Prague,  Budapest, 
east  Berlin  and  Moscow— telUng  11  »hat  It 
wiU  do  In  east  Berlin.  The  group  Is  going 
there  as  a  delegation  to  the  August  5-19 
Third  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  St.idents 
for  Peace — a  gigantic  undertaking  designed 
to  draw  the  young  people  of  the  wcrld  to 
communism. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  pertinent 
material  which  has  been  flowing  Into  53 
West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-flfth  Street. 
the  headquarters  of  the  Committee  lor  In- 
ternational Student  Cooperation,  under 
whose  auspices  the  above-mentioned  group 
Is  going  to  East  Berlin.  And  I  am  prepared 
to  disclose,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  havi?  seen, 
as  pretty  a  story  of  Communist  ma:hlna- 
tlons  as  has  ever  been  told. 

International  headquarters  for  the  r?stival 
Is  located  at  Vojtesska  13.  Prague.  Until  the 
State  Department  decided  to  withhold  visas 
from  Americans  desiring  to  travel  behliad  the 
Iron  curtain.  Prague  was  to  have  been  the 
screening  depot  for  all  youth  delegates  from 
non-Communist  countries.  A  member  of 
the  Czech  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
"let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag"  to  xhia  writer,  and 
also  provided  me  with  the  address  of  the 
United  States  headquarter*  of  the  festival  at 
53  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-flith 
Street.  The  same  Cach  further  advised  me 
to  get  copies  of  World  Student  News,  official 
organ  of  the  International  Union  of  Students, 
obtainable  at  the  Four  Continents  Bookshop 
on  West  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  or 
the  CP's  Workers  Bookshop. 

I  discovered,  in  the  course  of  an  investiga- 
tion, that  while  the  i»x>paganda  drop  here  for 
the  festival  is  53  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Ofth  Street,  the  real  ^'cultural"  woA 
Is  beli^  done  at  106  East  Fourteenth  Street 
( the  headquarters  of  Peopla'i  Artists,  another 


front),  where  a  process  of  preecreenlng  goes 
on.  Calls  are  being  made  out  of  here  from 
an  unlisted  telephone  number  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  New  Leader.  This  phone  is 
used  only  by  trusted  Cominformists  in  thelz 
work  of  organlalng  and  indoctrinating  the 
delegation  that  expects  to  leave  United  States 
soil  sometime  in  July  for  East  Berlin. 

A  secret  letter  mailed  from  Prague,  dated 
May  31.  1951.  and  signed  by  R.  N  Ebbeta. 
International  Union  of  Students  secretary, 
addresses  the  United  State*  pro-Communist 
group  In  these  terms  : 

"We  think  thst  the  broadest  Initiative, 
with  regard  to  contact  among  various  Bt'<- 
dent  groups,  should  be  encouraged  t  id 
that  such  exchanges  should  take  place  be- 
tween groups  Of  students  or  local  unl  tns 
of  your  country  and  those  of  other  coim- 
tries.  as  far  as  possible  among  students  of 
the  same  discipline. 

"We  have  communicated  as  well  the  ad- 
dresses of  local  unioiu  in  yotir  country  to 
organizations  of  other  countries. 

"We  think  that  such  exchanges  can  greatly 
help  x,o  popiolariae  the  festival,  to  strengthen 
the  Initiative  of  studenU  of  various  cotm- 
trles  for  the  festival,  and  their  mutual 
friendship. 

"We  are  looking  for  your  suggestions  and 
for  more  addresses  of  student  organlaations 
In  your  country  and  other  countries  to  de- 
velop this  activity  and  all  other  aspects  ot 
the  festival  preparations." 

Simultaneously  with  preparations  for  the 
huge  rally  to  be  held  in  East  Berlin,  the  Com- 
lnform sponsors  of  the  festival  are  extend- 
ing Lrvltations  to  universities  tb,roughout 
the  world  to  participate  in  their  grandiose 
attempt  to  win  free  youth  to  the  cause  of 
Communist  slavery  and  aggression — but  are 
being  careful  to  avoid  making  antl-Unlted 
States  statements.     The  Invite  reads: 

"Continuing  the  great  tradition  of  World 
Unlversry  Games,  the  XI  World  University 
Summer  Games  will  be  held  In  I  East]  Ber- 
lin at  the  time  of  the  Third  World  Festival 
cf  Youth  and  Students  for  Pease,  as  an  IU3 
contribution  to  the  festival  program." 

The  slogan  that  is  being  circulated  among 
all  Cominform  youth  agents — sent  from  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth  In 
Paris — is:  "Remember  Budapest — prepare 
for  Berlin,"  (Budapest  is  where  the  last 
festival  was  held.) 
The  manifesto  accompanying  this  says: 
"The  youth  ol  France  and  Belgium  are 
preparing  friendly  frontier  meetings  with 
peace-loving  youth  of  Germany,  to  reinforce 
their  common  struggle  against  the  remili- 
tarization of  West  Germany.  Young  people 
In  Latin  America  have  written  to  the  youth 
of  Korea  telling  them  of  their  refusal  to 
serve  in  the  imperialist  forces  fighting  tha 
Korean  people.  Young  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Britain.  Scandinavia.  Italy 
are  preparing  peace  rallies,  international  ex- 
changes, and  are  writing  to  German  youth 
making  a  rendezvoiis  in  Berlin  for  the  fes- 
tival.    ■•     •     • 

"Working  and  stiKlying  youth  from  near 
and  far  art  working  to  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle to  send  their  best  young  defenders  of 
peace,  their  most  outstanding  artists  and 
sportsmen,  and  to  be  fully  represented  at  the 
festival.  They  will  meet  In  Berlin  and  be 
able  to  shake  hands  with  2.000.000  German 
youths  who  are  fighting  for  a  umted  and 
democratic  Germany,  for  peace  •  •  • 
Berlin  this  summer  will  be  tilled  with  rep- 
resentatives of  millions  of  the  world's  youth 
who  are  deeply  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  calm  words  of  Premier  Stalin  In  iM  re- 
cent interview  with  the  c«»reepoiMlent  of 
Pravda."  (Tills  refers  to  Stalin's  "peace* 
plea  ot  January  IS,  Id&l.) 

In  addition  to  the  montlily  World  Yooth. 
pubUahed  by  the  WPDY  In  Prague,  tha  In- 
tematitmal  Student  Unkm  sends  out  multi- 
lingual   broadsides    aimed    at    the    United 
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St«t».  Or«»t  Brtum.  and  the  non-Comln- 
fortn  member*  erf  the  U.  N.  Oskar  PlKiher. 
secrstary  of  the  C5entr«I  CouncU  of  the  Free 
German  Youth,  whose  West  German 
cotjcterpart  waa  recenUy  banned  by  the 
B^^nn  OoTemment.  has  informed  hU  Com- 
muniat  colleaguea  throughout  the  world  that 
Stalin  look*  with  faTor  on  Communist  youth 
railles.  The  broadside  Issued  by  Fischer 
makes  Jt  c1«M"  that  the  Freie  Deutsche 
Jugend  Intends  to  follow  Uie  lead  oT  Ka 
predecessor,  the  Hitler -J  u«end.  In  attacking 
the  United  Stale*  and  the  free  nations. 

The  Union  of  Republican  Youth,  the 
French  unit  of  the  WFDY.  Is  circulating 
posters  througho«.  France  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Klaenhoww;  "RentreB  Ches  Voua  et 
Restes-yi"  ("Go  Home  and  Stay  There!") 
This  Is  part  of  Its  propaganda  drive  to  win 
over  non-Communlat  French  youths  as  dele- 
gates to  the  East  Berlin  rally. 

Guy  de  Boy«on.  president  of  the  WFDY. 
has  sent  a  mnaage  from  his  headquarters 
at  21.  Rue  de  Chateaudun  in  Paris  to  all 
agents  throughout  the  world  in  which  he 
called  for  the  "broad«t  participation"  in 
the  Berlin  festival  and  added : 

"The  Secretariat  guarantees  that  the  63 
million  members  of  the  WFDY  In  every 
land  will  actively  cooperate  with  the  demo- 
cratic students  and  member  organizations 
of  the  rUS  to  insxire  successful  prepau-atlons 
iar  the  Third  World  Students  Congress  " 

Svery  Monday  evening,  from  8  to  10  p.  m  , 
the  WFDY  has  been  broadcasUng  news  In 
English  about  the  festival— largely  beamed 
to  the  United  States — from  Its  Prague  trans- 
mitter, exhorting  its  members  and  sympa- 
thiaers  to  make  applications  and  partici- 
pate. During  February,  the  WFDY  trans- 
mitter over  Radio  Prague.  Radio  Budapest, 
and  Radio  Peking  took  special  pains  to  exploit 
the  repcK^  made  to  the  February  7-10  meet- 
ing of  the  WFDY's  executive  committee  In 
Prague  by  the  federations  vice-president. 
Prances  Damon  (an  Amerl';an),  In  which 
she  (aid: 

"The  Lggresslon  in  Korea  and  the  re- 
sultant attempt  to  drum  up  a  chauvinistic 
wave  of  'patriotic  fervor"  received  a  cold 
shoulder  from  the  youth,  who  not  only  re- 
fused to  volunteer  for  Korea,  as  they  did  dur- 
ing World  WttT  n.  and.  as  Washington  hoped, 
but  in  Tery  high  percentages  didn't  answer 
the  call  If  their  draft  boards  " 

At  the  Communist -front  headquarters  on 
Fourteenth  Street,  where  the  screening  of 
delegates  is  going  on,  I  learned  some  Lnterpst- 
ing  details.  One  of  -he  functionaries  there. 
who  called  himself  "Blir"  and  would  not  give 
bis  surname  (this  Is  standard  practice  there, 
I  found),  told  me: 

"You  will  need  three  passport  photos  of 
yourself  in  order  to  get  credentials  for  the 
festival.  Those  photos  are  not  'or  our  use 
hsre,  you  luidcrstand. " 

I  understood.  The  machinery  was  beln? 
perfected  this  year  to  preclude  any  embar- 
rassing events  in  east  Berlin. 

"We  have  got  to  see  you  first."  my  In- 
formant. Bill,  war.ied.  "You  see  we've  got 
to  b«  extremely  careful.  Edith  and  Joy 
(again,  no  surnames |  come  up  here  eve- 
ning and  lnt«rvlew  prospective  delegates." 
Plans  had  been  carefully  made  to  have 
delegates  from  non-Communist  cotmtrles 
meet  first  in  Prague,  thence  go  to  east  Ber- 
lin. "Our  purpose,'*  a  Czech  Communist 
diplomat  confided,  "was  to  avoid  trouble  for 
Atnericans  who  might  have  to  go  through 
thj  United  St«t«s  aone  of  Berlin."  But  the«e 
plans  hav«  been  stymied  by  the  State  De- 
pATtmsnt's  orter  stctpping  all  American  travel 
to  Caechoslorakla. 

High  goT«nun«nt  olDelala  in  Communist 
countns*  hav«  been  acldressing  communica- 
tions to  Um  IU8  in  Prague,  and  the  World 
Fsd«r»ttoa  of  Dwncciatlc  Youth  in  Paris — 
thus  undsneartBg  tlM  Ccanmunist  nature  of 
th»  ftarttaeonlav  mat  Berlin  festival.  At 
ths  OaiBmltt««  for  International  Student 
Cooperation  on  One  Hunoied  and  Iweuiy- 


flfth  Street.  I  saw  the  peace  fl*»:  aw.trd  It 
received  In  Prague  last  year  for  cutsrar.rtir.ij 
result'  In  the  campaign  tj  C'jUect  suii.r.ure.s 
for  the  Stockholm  Appeal 

Washlnsjton  authorities  will  srr.  be  de'.- 
uged  (If  they  haven't  already  beet:  v:-!! 
applications  for  paaspcrts  fr!.m  sc  res  : 
young  Americans  who  will  list  as  their  rf.i- 
kin  for  wantini  r.T  leave  the  Un:tPd  S'.ttes 
•"Festival  "  The  applicants  have  beer.  «►■- 
crerly  instructed  by  the  Cnni:r'.f'.)rm  Tv.';-- 
izers  of  the  youth  festival  to  y.iy,  upon  fur- 
tl  er  questlop.inK,  that  by  •festiva!"  they 
mean  the  Festival  of  Bri'ai:^.  or  the  cele- 
bration of  the  two-thctisa:idth  anniversary 
of  Pans,  both  of  which  eve:.*s  are  now  In 
progress  and  are  drav.me  lar^e  numbers  of 
American  tourists.  In  this  w,ay  pro-Com- 
n.unist  youth  here  y^ipc  'o  reach  e.i.st  Berlin. 
Reposing  quietly  In  the  offices  of  the  C'jm- 
mlttee  for  International  s^tudent  Cu*  tx'ra- 
tion  on  One  Hundred  and  Twentv-:;:-ii 
Street  Is  a  metal  container  used  fjr  tr,ii;.s- 
portlng  films  and  stcret  ftle?.  The  container 
Is  from  the  Huniiarian  Emba.=.«y.  A'hat  the 
delegates  to  the  "Vouth  Festival  wiU  carrv  m 
It  is  a  question  whose  an.swer  W'uH  prob- 
ably prove  enlightening  to  United  States 
Investigative  agencies 

This  latest  Ccmmform  at  temp*  to  reach 
out  Into  the  classricms  of  America  and 
other  free  countries  merits  a  dramatic  reply 
from  the  youth  '  f  the  tree  's-  irlrt.  addressed 
to  the  deludea  delegate*  m  ^5t  Berlin  mid 
to  all  oppressed  youth  behind  the  irjn  cur- 
tain Such  an  answer.  Issued  on  the  very 
day  the  Commfcrm  lestival  convenes.  August 
5.  might  read  as  f'lliws:  If  the  youth  of  the 
world  want  peace,  they  must  unite  against 
Communist  asigressi'jn  and  im.perlalism;  If 
they  want  freetlom,  they  must  unite  against 
Communist  tyranny  and  tntalitarianlsm;  If 
they  want  prosperity  and  a  chance  to  prac- 
tice a  gainful  occupation,  they  must  unite  to 
destroy  the  wh.  le  Communist  system  of 
slave  labor,  artistic  reeimentatlon.  physical 
tcrture.  and  p-:.iice  rule 

Such  an  answer.  c'~upiecl  'Ai"'n  ^'TpressIons 
of  friendship  for  all  wh:  U'.-c  m  I'ppression 
under  Stalinism,  will  do  much  to  dispel  the 
pr:paganda  value  to  the  Communists  of  the 
east  Berlin  festival.  Let  this  be  one  Moscow- 
inspired  demor.s"ra'i'-n  that  does  not  go  un- 
challenged. The  youth  is  freedom's  nncst 
precious  pcssesaion. 


Storm  Over  Pasadena 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW   Y'-  PK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSFNT.XTIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  GWLN'N  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
seeking  to  manai^e  their  own  affiir^  :::  .i 
small  city  today  must  face  the  propa- 
ganda, the  condemnation,  and  the  ririi- 
cuJe  of  left-wmi;  forces  oruani/ed  on  i 
national  basi.s  The  school  board  m 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  got  nd  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  schooLs  but  found  it  difflci'.r. 
according  to  Frank  Chodorov  as  reportoi 
in  Scorm  over  Pasadena,  pubhshtu  la 
the  June  13.  1951.  issue  of  Human  Evtuus. 
a  weekly  analysis  for  the  American  citi- 
zen. Washington,  D.  C  .  as  follows: 

STUKM  0%rK  P*3VDINA 

(By  Frank  Chxloruv) 
"Education  for  democracy"  U  a  sales  s.  i.- 1  i 
steeped  in  the  American  tradition;  st)  al  o  is 
the  adjective  "protrressive"     Everv  .\meri<iiM 

mother  U  itrunn  for  deti>ocr  >.  \    and    i:i  rli- 
catiuiial  system  that  pruiii.sf.i  t..)  nt  lifr  .  ;T- 


.eprlng  f.ir  It  wins  her  support;  especially  so. 
If  the  system  Is  the  very  latest  thing,  le 
dernier  en  It  was  not  necessary,  when  they 
first  rtc!v.inced  it.  for  the  advocates  of  pru- 
w-rcs^sive  education  to  either  define  the  kind 
i..r  democracy  they  prnfxjse  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren or  to  explain  the  supeciority  of  their 
system  over  tha*  In  vogue.  The  slogan  and 
the  adjective  sulllced. 

But.  as  every  advertising  man  knows,  the 
merchandise  must  live  up  to  the  promise  in 
the  slogan  or  the  cu.Tomers  will  violently 
resent  the  deception.  That  is  what  happened 
m  Pasadena.  In  that  California  city,  the 
curious  citizenry  looked  into  this  "Educa- 
tion for  EJemocracy."  found  It  a  fraud  and 
sent  It  pwtcklng.  The  proponents  of  pro- 
gressivlsm  are  quite  annoyed  by  this  set-back, 
and  because  they  have  so  much  at  stake  they 
are  not  takmi?  it  gracefully.  The  Pasadena 
case  Is  assuming  the  proportlona  of  a  cause 
celebre. 

n 
These  are  the  es.sen*lal  facts  !n  the  case. 
In  1948.  the  city  of  Pasadena  hired  Mr. 
Willard  E.  Goslin  to  be  it."  superintendent 
of  schools.  Tins  Mr.  Gosltn  was  no  ordinary 
educator;  he  was  not  only  an  advocate  of 
pr ogress iv Ism.  he  was  a  leading  exponent  of 
it.  Before  coming  to  Pasadena  he  had  spent 
5  years  pushing  the  product  Into  the  Minne- 
apolis schools  I  where  he  also  ran  into  public 
resentm.ent ) .  and  during  that  time  he  had 
climbed  to  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  His 
prominence  in  pr(^gressi\e  circles  is  an  im- 
portant factor  m  the  present  fuss. 

Superintendent  Gosl'.n  ripped  into  the  go- 
ing system  without  regard  to  tradition,  per- 
sonalities, or  costs.  He  could  do  nothing 
else  if  he  were  to  be  true  to  the  cause  he 
espoused;  for  progressive  education  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  spirit  and  purpose  from  what  has 
long  been  accepted  as  education,  that  It  be- 
comes a  replacement,  not  an  alteration. 

The  basic  doctrine  of  this  education  for 
democracy"  is  that  the  democracy  which 
stems  from  the  axiom  of  natural  rights  is 
not  democracy  at  all.  In  the  democracy 
of  the  future  the  individual  is  of  n  '  account, 
the  group  Is  everything.  You  cannot  have  a 
free  society,  the  dt)ctrine  holds.  If  everybody 
Is  a  free  agent,  he  must  adjust  himself  to 
the  over-all  pattern,  presumably  devised  by 
the  best  brains. 

The  business  of  education,  then.  Is  to 
mold  the  mind  of  the  child  to  an  accept- 
ance of  the  supremacy  of  the  nr  up.  He 
must  learn  thivt  he  Is  not  an  end  m  him.seli; 
he  Is  only  one  of  many.  That  being  so.  the 
principle  and  all-pervading  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum  Is  the  activity  program — 
consisting  of  projects  m  which  the  stUvJent 
acquires  the  habit  of  cooperative  sutni.s- 
slveness. 

It  follows  that  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge Is  only  Incidental  to  the  educative 
process.  It  Is  quite  unntces.sary  to  teach  tlie 
child  the  three  R's.  he  will  pick  these  thuiiis 
up  somehow  as  he  goes  along.  'VVhy  cram  hir 
mind  with  information  and  values  that  muit 
be  false,  simply  because  they  come  out  of  the 
past,  when  thf  real  business  of  his  Ui'e  will 
be  to  make  •ne  \alues  of  the  new  socual 
order? 

Competitive  ix-iniinatlon^,  marks,  ar.d 
h'-'ti  r  i^rades  are  taboo  m  this  system,  be- 
cause they  emphasii:e  dirlerences  In  capac- 
ities, in  the  new  social  order  ail  will  be  equal 
In  genius.  Pupils  n>ust  therefore  be  passed 
from  grade  to  .irade.  regard le>is  of  their  pro- 
ficiency, because  thev  must  be  kepi  with  their 
ag«  groups  N  >  demands  must  be  m.ide  of 
the  child  tha'  miiiht  sinale  him  out  of  the 
rest.  Educttti  a  is  n^^t  for  the  development 
of  liKlivlduallty,  it  f>  r  building  citizens  of 
ton:  'Trow. 

ni 

Mr  O  \slin  5  Innovations  In  the  school' com 

b"a;:ced    back    on    the    home.      The    pa  eots 

did  not  apprv'\f  ••■:   triis   kind  of  educat  on 

They  sent  the^r  chiiditn  to  school  to  leara 
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soTTiethlng,  and  when  they  retnonstrated 
because  nothing  was  being  learned,  they  were 
rebuffed  for  being  behind  the  times.  In  some 
cases,  the  children  undertook,  apparently 
under  advice,  to  reeducate  the  parents. 
The  resulting  bewilderment  and  resentment 
found  expression  In  social  gatherings,  but 
nothing  could  be  done — until  Mr.  Goslin 
found  It  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic process.  He  needed  money  for  his  In- 
nervations— lots  of  It — and  that  called  for  a 
v-ite.  an  appeal  to  popuar  opinion. 

Well,  the  verdict  of  Pasadena  was  that 
"education  for  democracy"  Is  not  education 
at  all;  It  Is  training  for  the  collectivized 
society.  It  is  socialism  Insinuating  Itself 
into  the  mores  by  the  mlsu.w  of  accepted 
traditions.  TT^ey  did  not  like  that,  said  so 
openly  and  vigorously  in  the  campaign,  and 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  request  for 
moiiey.  Having  got  started,  the  people  were 
not  to  be  denied;  they  demanded  and  got, 
throtigh  the  board  of  education,  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr   Goslin. 

That  should  have  closed  the  case.  It 
hasn't,  only  because  the  protagonists  of 
"progressive"  education  cannot  afford  to 
take  the  rebuff;  parents  in  other  cities  are 
up  In  arms  over  this  obvious  attempt  to  use 
the  schools  to  scuttle  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  individualism,  and  the  defeat  of 
Pasadena  might  prove  disastrous.  Mr.  Gos- 
lin Is  a  symbol. 

A  book  en  the  Pasadena  case  has  been 
published:  Its  thesis  Is  that  "reactionary" 
forces  have  not  only  done  Mr.  Goslin  wrong. 
tut  have  also  set  back  the  cause  of  "mod- 
ern" education.  The  book  ha^  been  favor- 
ably reviewed  by  top-drawer  educators.  Pas- 
adena and  the  country  are  being  flooded 
with  literature  in  which  it  Is  made  to  ap- 
pear that  behind  the  ousting  of  Mr.  Goslin 
are  the  world's  worst  "economic  barons  " 

Implicit  and  explicit  In  this  campaign  to 
vindicate  Mr.  Goslin  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
InXailibillty  of  experts.  The  "progressives" 
Insist  that  this  Job  ol  prephrlng  the  minds 
of  the  coming  generation  for  the  new  Amer- 
ica is  highly  technical,  requiring  specialized 
knowledge  quite  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  laymen.  Parenthood  in  Itself  is  no  justi- 
fication for  interference  As  for  the  tax- 
payer who  must  foot  the  bill,  he  Is  blocking 
"progress"  when  he  interposes  a  vested  right; 
does  the  patient  write  his  own  prescription 
because  he  pays  the  doctors  fee?  The  ex- 
perts must  have  a  free  hand. 

This  doctrine  of  expertise  Is  sacrosanct 
with  all  "progressives."  Upon  it  rests  their 
whole  program  for  the  reconstruction  of 
man  and  society.  The  Pasadena  affair.  In 
which  the  rights  of  the  parents  and  tax- 
payers to<^  precedence,  is  a  major  challenge. 
They  must  wm  this  battie;  the  parent-tax- 
payer must  be  put  In  his  place,  once  and 
for"  all. 

Currently,  their  tactics  consist  of  denying 
that  the  traditional  brand  of  democracy — 
quite  different  from  the  kind  they  hope  to 
introduce — had  anything  to  do  with  their 
upset.  Their  literature  makes  much  oX  the 
"outside  "  and  "sinister  "  influences  that  bore 
down  on  their  Mr.  Goslin.  (The  fact  that 
the  writers  of  these  articles  are  not  natives 
of  Pasadena  Is  overlooked,  as  Is  the  fact 
that  outside  "experts"  played  an  Important 
part  In  Introducing  Mr.  Goslins  innova- 
tions.) 

It  ts  not  true  that  the  opposition  to  Gos- 
llnism  arose  outside  of  Pasadena.  It  started 
when  a  group  of  the  city's  loremost  citizens 
orgunized  the  Pasadena  School  Development 
Counvil  to  stand  watch  over  their  children  s 
education.  It  was  a  local  movement — and 
it  was  democratic  On  the  other  hand.  It 
has  been  proven,  and  so  stated  by  a  Stats 
legislature  Investigating  commlttse,  that  Mr. 
Goslin  had  hnported  an  experienced  political 
activist  to  prepare  his  campaign  literature 
and  to  direct  the  actlrlttes  of  his  Paaadma 
Teachers  Association. 


The  Pasadena  case  points  up  a  political 
principle :  Democracy  can  be  quite  effective 
on  the  local  level.  Its  natural  habitat  Is  the 
town-hall  meeting.  'Where  the  people  have 
the  opportimlty  of  expressing  their  views 
directly,  and  of  making  them  prevail,  It  Is 
a  certainty  that  those  who  presume  to  fit  so- 
ciety Into  a  predetermined  pattern  will 
never  acquire  the  power  to  try  It.  If  the 
Individual  should  be  traduced  Into  giving 
up  his  rights  to  the  experimenter,  he  has 
the  means  of  recalling  them  when  he  finds 
the  consecfuences  unpalatable. 

Of  this  fact  the  proponent*  of  socialism — 
Including  the  proponents  of  progressive  ed- 
ucation— are  well  aware.  For  that  reason. 
their  efforts  must  be  directed  towao-d  de- 
vitalizing the  democratic  method.  Since  It 
it  in  the  smaller  community  that  the  In- 
dividual retains  some  power  over  his  per- 
sonal affairs,  as  well  as  some  Influence  on  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  the  aim  of  all  so- 
claJistlc  schemes  is  to  centralize  authority — 
to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  inter- 
ference from  the  Individual. 

Hence,  the  progressive  educators  have  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  for  Fed- 
eral subsidization  of  schools,  and  It  la 
a  certainty  that  the  setback  at  Pasadena 
will  stir  them  to  great  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  the  local  school  systems  are  be- 
holden to  Washington  for  their  existence. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  gain  control  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Education  to  be  able 
to  impose  on  these  schools  any  curriculum 
or  pedagogical  method  the  "experts  '  may 
decide  upon.  To  secure  such  control,  the 
teaching  fraternity  must  be  organized  into 
a  pressure  group.  The  management  of  this 
gioup — that  is.  the  active  "progressives  " — 
thus  becomes  in  effect  tiie  Department  of 
Education. 

Those  of  lis  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  Spartan  ideal — that  the  child  be- 
longs to  the  State  and  that  his  education 
consists  of  preparation  for  its  require- 
ments— are  pleased  by  the  Pasadena  vic- 
tory. But,  we  must  recognize  that  the  fight 
there  was  only  a  skirmish  The  big  baitle 
will  be  fought  at  Washington.  The  tactics 
of  the  progressives  will  be  to  drag  In  ihe 
Trojan  horse  of  suhsidization.  and  to  shed 
crocodile  tears  for  the  underprivileged.  Jt 
would  be  well  that  the  forces  ol  freedom 
be  prepared  for  them. 


'^eaenl  Mike  Ukes  Air  Power''— Aa  £z- 
dasivc  Interview  Witk  a  Groud  Soldier 
Who  Knows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.i.rwcis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 
Mr.  PRICE.  M^  Speaker- 
Thin^  looked  pretty  gloomy  when  Lt.  Ccl. 
John  H.  "Mike"  Michaelis  took  command  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Wolfhound  Infantry 
Regiment  in  the  shrinking  Pusan  b*achhead 
last  summer.  But  uuder  Michaelis'  in^ir- 
ing  leadership  the  Twenty-sevsnth  did  some 
o*  the  flJEVBst  Wghting  <k>ne  in  this  or  any 
other  war.  The  Twenty-««  Tenth  became 
known  as  the  Fire  Brigade,  and  Michaelis  as 
the  fire  chief.  He  jumped  to  colojel.  became 
ajai&tant  ttt""*"'^''  of  the  Twenty -fifth 
Division,  and  finally  got  his  star  at  the  age 
of  38. 

As  a  paratrooper  In  Warld  War  n.  General 
ICcbaells   had   Jumped   In   Normandy    and 


Holland  vith  the  One  Rtmdred  and  First 
Airtwme  Division  and  was  twice  wounded. 
He  fought  at  Bastogne — later  served  as  aide 
to  General  Elsenhower  when  tlie  latter  wtis 
A-Tny  Chief  of  Staff. 

So  reads  the  editor's  note  attached  to 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  John  F.  Loos- 
brock  and  carried  In  June  issue  of  the 
Air  Force  magazine. 

In  the  early  part  ol  the  Korean  con- 
flict, we  heard  adverse  ccsninent  as  to 
the  lack  of  tactical  air  support  of  the 
grround  troops.  This  was  directed  more 
particularly  at  the  tsrpe  of  equipment 
and  aircraft  used  rather  than  the  man- 
ner of  tactical  use. 

As  the  fightinfT  admnced,  however, 
these  adverse  comments  befan  to  dis- 
appear and  It  was  not  long  before  we 
began  to  read  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  that  "were  it  not  for  our  United 
States  Air  Force,  our  own  ground  troops 
as  well  as  the  troops  of  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  been  pushed  out  of 
Korea." 

The  early  days  of  the  war.  you  will 
recall,  there  was  caustic  criticism  of  the 
high-speed  jets  made  use  of  by  the  Air 
Force  Certain  of  the  more  vocal  critics 
still  lean  to  the  use  of  propeller -driven 
craft.  The  argwment  advanced  was  that 
the  jets  were  too  fast  and  were  therefore 
incapable  of  afford tng  close  tactics  sup- 
port to  our  ground  troops. 

Jet-propelled  aircraft  have  now  come 
into  their  own  and  there  is  no  dispute 
that  it  is  the  only  type  of  weapon  even 
capable  of  a>mpettag  on  even  terms 
with  the  Russian  MIO. 

Of  all  the  stories  that  have  come  out 
of  Korea,  none  have  tatricrued  me  more 
than  the  stones  which  I  have  heard 
about  our  Air  Force  planes  that  ssoom 
down  out  of  the  sky  to  kill  the  Chinese 
Communists  troops  on  the  grotmd — no 
farther  ahead  of  our  own  troops  than 
three  or  four  times  the  distance  between 
myself  and  the  Speaker's  chair. 

As  I  hereinbefore  stated.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  June  copy  ol  the  magaziBe 
Air  Force.  In  this,  the  managing  edi- 
tor interviews  Brig.  Gen.  John  H. 
Michaelis,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Both  General  Michaelis  and  Mr.  Loos- 
brock  are  comtrait  infantrymen. 

The  general  went  to  Europe  with  the 
Five  Hundred  and  Second  Parachute  In- 
fantry in  September  1943.  In  June  1944. 
and  immediately  before  the  invasion  of 
Normandy,  he  assumed  cooimanri  of  his 
regiment.  Four  months  later,  he  lead 
his  regiment  into  a  combat  alrborrie 
assault  on  Holland  and  having  been 
wounded  fwice  in  3  days  was  hos- 
pitaliaed.  He  returned  to  duty  in 
December  and  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  First  Airborne  Divi- 
sion in  tl^ie  Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Again 
hoapitollxed  to  February  1945,  he  was 
returned  to  Walter  Rsed  from  which  be 
was  released  in  June  of  that  year. 

History  discloses  but  few  men  under 
which  the  ground  troops  of  our  country 
did  finer  or  harder  fi.ghting  than  was 
seen  under  General  Michaelis  in  the 
Korean  or  in  any  war  since  the  founding 

of  our  Nation.  

There  is  no  man  In  or  out  of  oar 
armed  sex  vices  who  with  the  expertenoes 
gained  In  the  Battle  cf  the  Bulge  in 
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W^rM  Wtf  n.  at  ««B  as  on  Um  dirtiik- 
ing  pusan  bMCi^aMi  last  wimer.  oonld 
make  a  better  evataatton  of  tbe  taloeof 
tactxal  air  snppttft  to  gxtmod  trooiia 
tban  can  General  Mlrhafflto 

A  GI  Joa  htamU.  General  mchaelta 
waa  iraduated  from  hich  aebool.  and  in 
June  im  enUated  in  the  Amy  vbere 
he  served  as  prirate  first  claaB  untU 
June  1932  when  he  entered  West  Point. 

His  military  record  is  as  briUiant  and 
Ttifrtinffn^''*^**^  as  the  medabi.  citations, 
and  decoratlODs  that  have  marked  his 
entire  caxcei-.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
no  happeniUnce  that  this  brilliant  sol- 
dier after  his  duties  in  the  Korean  war 
and  now  in  the  States  on  leave  has  been 
chosen  to  serre  on  General  Eisenhow- 
er's staff  and  will  report  shortly  to 
SHAPE  in  Paris. 

As  Mr.  Looabrock  him&elf  was  a  m«n- 
ber  of  the  First  Infantry  Division  which 
fought  in  North  Africa  and  in  Sicily — 
like  General  M^*^*^'** — he  was.  himself, 
wounded  in  ground-force  fighting  in 
North  Africa  Just  immediately  prior  lo 
the  Kasaerlne  Pass  action. 

Now  speaking  of  the  Kasserine  Pass 
action,  that  is  said  to  be  the  only  time 
in  the  military  hi^ory  of  oiu  country 
that  United  States  troops  were  subjected 
to  a  oeasclfeas  and  prolonged  enemy  air 
attack.  The  histcKy  of  that  conflict  is 
well  described  by  the  distingxushed 
holder  of  the  Purple  Heart.  Mr.  John  P. 
Looahrodt.  in  his  nationally  famous  ar- 
tieie  Start  Digging.  Brother. 

What  fidkma  is  a  transcript  of  the 
questions  asked  by  John  F  Looebrock 
and  the  anavers  gtwn  him  by  Genrral 
irw»hm»ii«  at  to  the  needs,  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  future  policy  with  respect 
to  the  United  mates  tacUcal  air: 


octt 


alrpower  or  tbe  Ucfc 
to  Ton  as  a  gnmmX  aoldler? 

IlMra's  no  qucatlon  about  It.    We 

bav«  to  hav*  it  for  tJte  niptrtor  firepower  and 
mobUtty  al  the  AsMrtean  Army  to  be  utUlsed 
pcoparly. 

Qu— tmn  Caa  yoa  dte  ipeclfic  instances 
from  yiiur  tmprnlmtCBt  In  Korea  where,  you 
mlg&t  asy,  alrpower  aaved  tbe  day? 

An*w«r.  Tbam  were  many.  I  recall  espe- 
cially aa  tncMent  ta  tbe  "Bowling  Alley" 
near  Taagu.  W*  aad  been  enflanked  by  a 
Commie  ragUant.  It  waa  a  pretty  tight 
■pot.  Our  forward  air  oontroUer  picked  up 
a  flight  o.  aeven  B-aS'a  which  had  been  un- 
able to  hit  tta  primary  target.  He  asked  lor 
a  strike.  Tbey  were  low  on  gas  and  screamed 
bloody  mvr&me  bat  tbey  made  one  pass  for  us 
aad  dropped  4.4M  potuute  oX  bombs  within 
400  yards  of  my  ca>. 

Qosrtion.  Jmt  bow  close  was  your  close 
air  support? 

AiHwer.  Bow  doss  can  you  getf  We  dldnt 
call  it  dose  uBless  tbe  empty  .AO-eallber 
■beUs  from  oar  atraflng  planes  were  bounc- 
ing off  <Hir  lMliB«ts.  That's  a  fact.  Our  tor- 
ward  atr  eentfoUar  would  adjust  a  strlJM  Just 
Ufee  an  oh— isr  adjustt  artillery.  They'd 
a  DMa  he'd  call  tt.  over  or  abort,  and 


tbcy'd  try  tt  again.  Bometinies  when  tbe 
OoouBlM  ware  too  dose  for  eomfort  wed 
mark  our  ptjstltTmT  with  paacU.  withdraw  to 
a  nf  e  mrtawnai  and  eaU  on  the  Air  to  bsat 
tbamup.  IV^  aeaa  called  tor  air  strtkae  wttb. 
ta  our  owm  llaaa  BMk  in  July  tbe  Air 
ov«  ttfaa  an«By  tanks  tbat  had 


wtaaa  atr- 


dmmt  Wbyt 
tatba 


Tba 
wlMB    tba 


In.  Then,  and  at  night,  are 
tbe  only  times  when  the  Chinees  move.  And 
tbe  Bight  problem  has  been  eased  by  the 
ilare-dropptng  C-4T8. 

Question.  Bow  do  you  feel  about  the  three 
priorltlee  the  Air  Force  concelTcs  as  essen- 
tial to  fulfillment  of  Its  tactical  mission — air 
superiority.  Interdiction,  and  close  support? 
Woxild  you  rearrange  them? 

Answer  They  make  sense  to  me.  Certainly 
If  the  enemy  had  his  air  prowling  the  area 
I'd  want  to  be  darned  sure  that  someone 
vras  after  them  We  can  take  care  of  what 
they  loss  against  us  on  the  ground,  as  !on<  as 
there  are  not  enemy  planes  on  our  backs 

Question.  TouTe  already  said  you  were 
happy  with  the  clos«  support  phase  There  .s 
a  good  measure  of  controversy  existing  aO^ut 
the  Talue  of  Interdiction  In  terms  of  -ur 
orer-all  objective  in  Korea  and  the  l.'^ime- 
dlate  tide  of  battle.  Do  you  feel  thnt  the  .^:r 
Force  overemphasizes  the  value  of  Inttr- 
dlction' 

Answer.  Of  course  not  It  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  knock  out  a  truck  or  locomotive 
50  miles  behind  the  lines  Instead  of  waillr.g 
until  Its  delivered  Its  load 

Question  Specifically  when  vou  and  y  nr 
men  broke  out  of  the  Fusan  beachhead  ar.rt 
began  moving  forward  did  vtm  find  evidence 
of  what  interdiction  had  accnm.pUshed'' 

Answer  Plenty  of  It  Truck5.  ammuni'i  'n 
and  fuel  dumps,  bridges,  railroad?  .M.d  a 
lot  of  dead  Commies 

Question  Looking  back  do  vou  fee!  thit 
you  should  have  had  more  close  supTvirt  nr 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  value  the  .Mr 
Force  places  on  interdiction'' 

Answer.  We  couldiit  huve  had  much  m  ire 
close  support.  In  fact,  we  go*  sfxilled  Th«'re 
was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  ground 
commanders  to  ask  for  air  suppK^rt  when 
artillery  and  mortars  could  have  )one  the  Job. 
That  was  the  only  thing  I  disliked  !ib"!Ut 
calling  for  a  strike  Our  artll'ery  and  mor- 
tars had  to  cease  firing  But  we  had  all  the 
aUr  support  we  could  handle  I've  had  as 
many  as  27  flights  stacked  up  over  mv  area, 
w.iltlng  for  their  turn  Wed  have  to  as!i 
the  piston  jobs  to  wait  awhlie  su  the  Je'^ 
could  drop  cheu-  loads. 

Question  Speaking  of  Jets,  in  your  opinion. 
does  the  jet  perform  satisfactorily  in  a 
ground  support  role'  Some  critics  sug:e.st 
that  perhaps  we  should  srick  to  the  pistmi 
engine  for  this  type  of  flving 

Answer  The  jet  worfeed  &ne  Its  lack  of 
range  was  a  handicap  when  cur  air  had  to 
operate  from  Japan  And  its  a  little  harder 
to  Identify  a  target  from  a  speeding  Jet  Bi.t 
that  Is  Ironed  out  with  experience.  The  ;ets 
seemed  tc  take  battle  damage  a  little  bet  ret- 
than  the  plston-drlven  planes  The  plsf'  n 
plane  Is  better  for  strafing,  since  it  can  put 
more  bullets  Into  a  given  area. 

Question  What  Is  air  power  s  best  weapon, 
as  far  as  the  man  on  the  ground  is  con- 
cerned— rockets,  napalm,  bombs? 

Answer,  Napalm,  unquestionably  Bur  :t  s 
still  not  accurate  enotigh.  You  get  about  iie 
hit  out  of  eight  tries.  Frag  bombs  are  g  ><>d. 
too.  Rockets  are  good  against  tanKs  but 
napalm  Is  better. 

Question.  What  targets  did  you  con.slder 
as  most  remunerative  for  air  power? 

Answer.  We  liked  to  see  the  planes  work- 
over  massed  Communist  Infantry,  massed  m 
an  assembly  area  for  an  attack 

Question.  To  get  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
question  of  the  value  of  first  gaining  air  su- 
periority, what  would  have  happened  to  our 
troops  on  tbe  ground  If  the  enemy  had  put 
fortb  an  air  effort  eren  equa'  to  our  own? 

Answer.  We  probably  wouldn't  be  In  Korea. 
If  we  were  we'd  be  taking  a  lot  of  punlsh- 
BMnt. 

Question.  It  lias  been  suggested  that  the 
Air  Poroe  stu>uld  continue  to  wage  war  for 
control  of  tbe  air  and  to  carry  out  the  inter- 
dictloo  miaslon,  but  that  the  Army  should 
have  its  own  organic  planes  to  handle  close 


support.     What  Is  your  opinion,  based  on 
your  Korean  experience? 

Answer  Personally,  it  would  be  nice.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Fighter  Oroup  which  was  doing  auch 
a  good  job  for  us.  permanently  at  my  disposal 
for  air  support.  But  organic  air  Is  a  luxury 
the  United  States  Army  can't  afford.  You 
lose  too  much  In  fiexlblllty  for  what  you 
stand  to  gain.  You  might  be  having  a  rough 
time  too  much  for  your  organic  planes  to 
h.iiidle.  while  the  next  division  over  might  be 
havir.k;  It  comparatively  easy.  No;  like  a  lot 
f  other  supporting  weapons.  It's  better  to 
have  the  planes'Tiack  In  a  pool  where  you  can 
call  on  them  as  needed. 

Question.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on 
the  re;ative  merits  of  the  Army-Air  Force 
cKise  -upport  tie-up  as  compared  with  that 
prartired  by  the  Marine?? 

Answer  The  Mai  Ines  had  one  edge  on  us 
inula. ly  Their  pilots  had  ground  training 
and  knew  what  a  mortar  position,  for  exam- 
ple, li.ok-d  like  from  the  air.  But  that's 
lareely  a  question  of  training  and  experience. 
After  a  cuuple  of  tours  of  duty  as  a  forward 
air  cuniroUer.  eating  the  same  dirt  as  the 
liu'anfryman  and  sleeping  In  the  same  hole, 
the  All  Force  pilot  gets  Just  as  wise. 

Questiun  We  find  relatively  little  Interest 
in  the  air  support  that  might  be  available 
for  .Allied  trixjps  In  Western  Europe,  should 
these  tr'K)ps  be  called  upon  to  fight.  What 
interest  there  is  seems  to  be  reflected  In  a 
rlesire  to  match  our  ground  strength  with 
adequate  air  strength— that  Is,  one  air  group 
I>er  gruund  division,  or  some  such  ratio.  We 
have  long  been  ci:;ncerned  that  this  could  be 
a  fair  way  to  disaster,  that  air  superiority 
must  be  our  first  consideration,  and  that  to 
achieve  It  we  must  match  or  outmatch  the 
enemy  m  the  air  over  Western  Europe. 
W  iLild  you  care  to  comment? 

Answer  I  don  t  feel  qualified  to  comment 
on  the  situation  in  Western  Europe.  After 
all.  I  Just  returned  from  Korea.  I  am  con- 
fident <A  this,  however,  General  Elsenhower  Is 
prubablv  the  nii  st  air-minded  ground  gen- 
eral we  have  And  with  him  and  General 
N  'rs^ad  on  the  job  In  Europe.  I  can't  conceive 
1  ;  a  delonse  plan  that  would  not  Include  ade- 
quate air  cover  Come  war  over  there,  one 
thing  is  sure,  the  troops  In  Western  Europe 
would  have  to  get  along  without  must  close 
supp<.>rt  initially,  since  our  Air  Force  would 
be  busy  Hghtlng  the  enemy  in  the  air. 


Labor  Supporti  Defease  Prodactioa  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLI.NOI3 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  a  letter 
written  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Alton  (111.)  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council  of  Alton. 
Wood  River,  and  vicinity  pertaining  to 
most  important  subject  on  public  hous- 
ing and  strengthening  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950: 

Alton  BtnLBiNO  akb 

CONSTBCCTIOiS    TaADES    COUNCIL, 

Alton.  III..  July  6.  1951. 
Congressman  Mklvtn  Paici, 

TudTity-Hfth   District,  Illinois, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAR  Sis    I  am  directed  to  commtmlcate 
and  convey  to  you  our  thoughts  concerning 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOKAL  RECORD 


AwZd 


a  couide  at  tbe  Issoes  praMBtlf  before  Oaa- 
grcss.  that    re  at  sertoos  aag  daap 
to  the  buUdlng-trades  man  of  this 

1.  PviUlc  bouatng  In  tbls  area  is.  la  our 
opinion,  an  ustieme  neceeslty.  Afiparentty 
the  figure  of  tOjSKO  units  per  year  throogb- 
out  the  United  ^atea.  as  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  subeommtttee  of  tbe  Senate 
Approprlstlons  Committae.  Is  a  figure  that 
will  leave  little  chance  for  tbe  devtiopments 
on  low- Income  housing  In  our  neighborhood, 
or.  in  fact,  any  neighborhood.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  figures  med  a  couple  of  years 
ago  of  135.000  unlu  per  yew  for  a  6-year 
period  In  Itself  was  much  too  low,  and  fur- 
ther curtailment  seems  to  us  will  practically 
eliminate  the  value  of  such  a  program. 

3.  Being  <•  class  at  people  who  earn  their 
llTlng  by  working  at  their  txade,  we  are  also 
deeply  Interested  in  the  effects  ctf  a  Defense 
Production  Act.  In  this  Defense  PraJuction 
AcK  we  feel  that  the  following  things  should 
be  placed  with  suSieient  strength  to  enfcnce 
the  entire  program  of  controls.  We  are  of 
the  opinion  that  no  one  should  make  a 
profit  out  of  war  or  war  prodtiction.  but  Just 
as  siirely  we  feel  that  if  anyone  is  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  that  all  of  us  should  have 
an  equal  ofiportunlty.  Inasmuch  as  the  cost 
of  a  war  program  or  a  preparedness  program 
Is  borne  by  all  taxpayers,  we  see  no  reason 
why  prices  to  ourselves  should  be  allowed 
to  risie  to  where  we  have  to  pey  more  taxes 
to  pay  our  own  bills.  If  the  cost  of  living 
is  allowed  to  rise  then  for  the  worklngman 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  another  round  of 
wage  increases  to  match  cost  of  living  prices 
must  follow.  Rentals  of  llvijig  quarters  are 
very  definitely  a  f>art  of  the  cost  of  living. 
The  price  of  products  remaining  stationary, 
and  the  quality  lowered  of  goods  received  is 
very  definitely  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living.  The  requirement  of  a  larger  down 
p'lyinent  on  homes  is  a  matter  that,  in  this 
locality,  affects  only  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
worklngman.  With  no  restrictions  being 
placed  on  the  man  who  can  wholly  pay 
for  his  home  and  build  the  higher  priced 
home,  inflationary  prices  of  construction  are 
beycnd  control. 

We  think  that  the  above-menti<med  facts 
should  be  given  very  serious  consideration  In 
the  discussion  of  a  Defense  Production  Act. 
We  feel  that  the  economic  balance  on  {Mices 
and  wages  should  very  discreetly,  and  hon- 
estly, be  made  and  fxilly  htid.  This,  we  feel. 
Is  the  only  method  by  which  the  value  of  oxir 
small  savings  can  remain  the  same  eoonomie 
value  as  during  the  time  in  which  tbeee  sav- 
ings were  made. 

Trusting   that   we  may  have   your  actjrd 
and    actions    In    keeping    with    the    above 
thoughts,  we  are,  with  best  wishes. 
Yours  truly. 
BuTLOxm    km    Cowsiauciiuw    TftADSs 

COOKCIL   OF  ALTOW,   WOOD   Riva   AWD 

Vrciwrrr. 
Geo.  W.  ICKTms,  Executive  Secretary. 


Sted  Experts  Estabfisk  NeeJ  for  Orcrtoa 
Wtlenray 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  RROOKS 

or  Loontaifs 

IN  TBX  BOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIYEB 

Fridav.  July  6. 19S1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
bave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  certain  documentary  evidence 
on  the  need  of  the  Overton  waterway  if 
the  great  iron  ore  deposits  of  easte.'n 


Texas  are  to  be  devdopod. 

ttere  If  no  need  for  me  at  tlilg  ttam  to 

doctnnent  tbe  need  of  more  rted  in  tbe 

Nation;  plannrra  are  even  now  beginning 

to  look  abroad  tm  aooreea  of  this  vital 

mineral. 

Prom  page  7  of  a  vohme  prepared  by 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
entlUed  "The  Making  of  Steel."  we  read: 

Iron  ores  are  aggregi^aa  or  iron-bearing 
minerals  of  such  chemi<aJ  composition  and 
physical  {woperties  that  they  can  be  smelted 
In  a  blast  furnace.  And  they  must  occur  in 
sufficient  volume  and  In  such  loeatloa  that 
they  can  be  mined,  tfaoaported,  and  utliixed 
economically  in  making  metal  of  satiafactory 
quality  for  use  In  Indtistry.  Thus,  there  are 
many  occurrences  of  iron  minerals  whlcij  do 
not  qualify  as  ores,  although  changes  In  some 
of  the  ecoaoQUc  or  technological  factors  in- 
volved alone  may  convert  them  to  ores.  Eco- 
nomics constitute  an  inseparable  ingredient 
of  all  ores — whether  of  Iron  or  other  mate- 
rials. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  are  several 
appreciable  deposits  of  ferruginous  ma- 
terials which  could  be  converted  into 
sources  of  vast  amounts  of  pig  mm  if 
one  or  more  economic  factors  are 
changed.  Not  only  in  Canada,  Veae- 
zuela.  and  Liberia  is  iron  ore  to  be  found 
to  augment  the  seriously  depleted  do- 
mestic source  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. 

On  page  8  of  the  same  report,  we 
read: 

The  Lake  Superior  district  has  long  sup- 
supplied  nearly  85  percent  of  the  iron  ore 
\i£ed  In  the  United  States.  The  greatest 
deposits  are  In  Minnesota  wliere  the  famous 
Mesab!  Range  Ib  located.  But  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  also  Ontario  contain  some 
of  the  large  deposits.  Since  mining  began 
there  meat  than  2.400,000.000  long  tons  hare 
been  shipped  from  the  United  States  mines 
of  that  district.  The  contrlhution  of  these 
ores  to  the  development  of  our  country  an.d 
to  Its  success  in  two  world  wars  is  incal- 
culable. Without  them  the  United  States 
could  not  have  developed  so  rapidly  as  sn 
tndtistrlal  Nation.  And  without  the  ores 
remaining,  the  future  of  our  industrial  eccm- 
omy  would  be  most  precarious. 

In  this  paragraph,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  great  role  that  has  been  played  by 
our  d(»nestic  ores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  and  we  are  challenged  to  ponder 
the  helplessness  of  our  Nation  if  we  must 
face  the  threats  of  war  and  the  chal- 
lenges of  peace  without  a  great  domestic 
supply  of  iptm  ore. 

On  the  following  page  of  the  insti- 
tute's comprehensive  report,  we  find 
theae  paragraphs: 

As  to  bow  kmg  we  can  continue  to  be 
supplied  from  the  Lake  Superior  district,  the 
answers  vary  with  tbe  assumptions  made 
as  to  tbe  proliaUe  total  reaerres  and  tbe 
tonnages  needed  annually.  But  whatever 
tbe  assumpttons.  It  is  apparent  that  a  few 
decades,  at  maat.  would  sn  the  supplies 
of  these  natural  ores  largely  depleted  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  supplement  them  from 
other  sourcea. 

In  various  aertionB  at  tbe  country,  but 
particularly  in  Alabama.  Ctoorgia,  Texas,  and 
some  other  southern  States  are  scattered  de- 
posita  of  brown  clays  at  weathered  limestone 
and  sandstoee  formatkms. 

Tbe  other  domeotle  iron  ores  and  troa- 
bearlng  formations,  and  ores  imported  from 
various  foreign  aoureea,  may  be  expected  to 
supply  increasing  tonnages  at  the  raw  ma- 
t^lals   for  iron  and  steel  making   in   the 


Thus  we  learn  that  it  wffl  Inevitably  be 
neeeaaary  to  improve  our  trauportation 
■yBtoAi  to  develop  Amerieaa  orea  ores 
badly  needed  now.  Just  as  we  can  re- 
cover Canadian  ore  on  the  investment  of 
1700.000.000.  the  greatest  mxieveloped 
source  of  ore  in  the  United  States  can 
be  economically  expkrited  upmi  the  in- 
vestment of  less  tban  one-tenth  of  that 
amount  in  our  American  waterways 
system. 

How  does  the  steel  industry  feel  about 
domestic  ore? 

On  page  10.  the  report  says: 

Large  new  deposits  are  being  developed  at 
hesvy  cost  in  Quebec-Lat- radar.  Venezuela, 
and  Liberia.  Ore  regions  in  Bra*!!,  Chile. 
Cuba,  Colombia.  Peru,  and  other  countries 
have  been  explored  or  developed  But  steel 
men.  gcierally,  do  not  want  lo  see  the  United 
States  beocxne  dependent  upon  imported 
foreign  ores. 

Hov7  much  Iron  ore  is  there  in  eastern 
Texas  awaiting  conversion  into  steel  for 
war  and  for  peace?  In  the  United 
States  Oeological  Survey  Bulletin  No. 
902.  prepared  by  expert  Edwin  B.  Eclcel, 
we  read: 

Detailed  mapping  of  all  important  de- 
posits, measurements  of  all  svallable  natural 
and  artificial  exposures,  and  data  supplied 
by  several  private  ccnnpanles  have  made 
possible  a  rather  definite  llmltaticm  at  the 
areas  from  which  comxnercial  production  of 
ore  cajj  be  reasonably  expected.  With  cer- 
tain limits  as  to  grade  of  ore.  ratio  of  ore  to 
waste,  and  ratio  of  ore-beartng  material  to 
overburden,  it  is  estimated  that  tbe  total 
reserves  d  ore  in  the  north  basin  arc  about 
lOOJOO.OOO  long  tons  and  ctrver  an  area  of 
35300  acres,  and  that  tbe  total  reaerves  tn 
the  south  basin  are  about  06  joa.000  tons  and 
cover  sn  area  of  31.655  acres.  Between  150,- 
COO.OOO  and  300.000,000  tons  of  ooraparatively 
high-grade  iron  ore  is.  tbCTefore.  apparently 
available  in  eastern  Texas.  These  figures  do 
not  take  into  account  an  enormoos  tonnage 
of  low-grade  ferruginous  material  tbat 
might  possibly  be  used  in  tbe  distant  future. 

What  must  be  done  before  optimum 
economic  development  of  the  Texas  ores 
can  be  made?  In  the  Eclcel  report  we 
find  this  observation : 

llie  cost  of  transportation  (tf  ore  to  furnace 
Is  the  chief  factor  that  will  determine 
whether  the  Texas  ores  can  be  profitably 
shipped  to  furnaces  elsewhece.  Such  fur- 
naces already  have  supplies  of  fuel  and  flux, 
and  their  markets  are  established.  High 
railroad  freight  rates  have  been  and  may 
easily  continue  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  development  of  the  'Texas  brown 
ores- 

Preasnt  plans  for  develofHnent  of  inland 
waterways  may  change  tl»  transportation 
situation  markedly. 

The  proposal  to  open  tbe  Bed  Blvar  to 
navlgaticm  and  to  connect  tt  with  JeCerson 
by  way  of  Caddo  Lake  and  Cypress  Cre^ 
bears  much  promise.  Most  of  tbe  rich 
north  basin  deposit*  are  less  tban  30  mllse 
from  Jefferson,  and  If  this  poojeci  were  car- 
ried out.  ore  placed  on  bsjgcs  there  could, 
reach  the  Birmingham.  St.  Louis,  or  Ohio 
RiTer  iron  centers  without  unloading. 

If  tbe  transportation  problem  should  be 
solved,  either  by  waterways  or  by  other 
means,  or  if  the  local  demand  for  Iron  and 
steel  products  should  expand  considerably, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Texas  iron  ores  eould  •.lot  be  developed 
cocxnerciaUy  at  «»  comparatively  ea.~iv  date 
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CKha-mlm,  It  ac«ms  quit*  Mktlj  that  the?  will 
remain  dormact  for  manv  >rar». 

The  Red  Hirer  Valley  project  referred 
to  by  AutixH-  Eckel  is  the  Overton  Water- 
wmy.  which  hAS  been  plannied  in  detail 
by  the  United  States  Army  engineers. 
This  project  has  been  designed  to  de- 
velop the  Texas  ores,  as  veil  as  to  trans- 
port the  large  qiiantities  of  oil.  timber, 
cotton,  and  other  products  of  a  bounti- 
ful aoil  found  in  this  rich  re«non. 


Alaska  Gr*ws  Up 


EZTDiSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  HOilEI  D.  ANGEU 


nt  TBDI 


or  oaxcoM 
or  R1FRBSBNTATTVB9 


Momdav,  J'^V  9,  19SI 

Mr.  ANCSLL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  have 
had  th»  opimtimity.  on  several  occa- 
aiaai«  to  kravri  over  mucli  of  Alaska  and 
to  kam  firsthand  of  the  great  resources 
posanHd  tagr  this  intriguing  frontier  ter- 
rttoy  whi^  I  hope  will  socui  become 
a  State.  I  was  a  memtier  of  the  com- 
mittee which  made  a  trip  through  Alas- 
ka conaldeiing  the  problem  of  statehood 
and  have  supported  the  legislation  from 
the  ootaet. 

On  ooe  <tf  these  tripK  I  was  accom- 
paoted  bf  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
distiiet  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  now  a 
member  at  the  Oregon  State  Senate  and 
a  writer  of  note  who  spent  many  years 
white  in  the  service  in  Alaska.  He  has 
recently  written  an  article  entitled 
"Alaska  Grows  Up"  which  a{^?eared  in 
tbe  July-August  1961  issue  of  Eagle 
wi%•g^M^nm  wfaich  Is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion bf  all  Members  of  tbe  Congress 
whQe  tte  statehood  legislation  is  pend- 
ing. The  article  follows: 
/^i  AMg^   Clacnrs  XJr — No  Loncis  a  Pumtttvv 

Fanwiua.   Buck   NcsTKraM    TnmToar    Is 

MAKOm  A  OxAJTrs  Sruoss  Towaco  Statz- 
un  ImnrsTmiAi.  DnTLonairt 


(By  BictaATd  L.  Neuberger) 

Alaaka  ia  eaalng  of  age. 
TUi  y«an  ago  Alaska  va«  sUll  prcdoml- 
nuitly  a  wtktameaB.  It  could  be  reached 
from  the  Uattad  States  only  by  boat  or  plane. 
Its  popolatloo  was  a  mere  72.000.  Statehood 
aaaoaad  far  off.  Indostrtal  development  was 
•ven  Biara  tfiataat. 

Today  ftlMl's  ts  a  land  of  thriving,  oosmo- 
potltan  ccaamnnltles.  A  broad  graveled  road 
wltJi  magnlflrant  bridges  ties  it  to  the  rest 
at  thm  Rortta  American  Continent.  Its  pop- 
ulation la  117.000.  a  prodigious  gain  aS  more 
than  7f  pareaat  since  IMO.  Statehood  al- 
baan  approved  by  one  branch  of 
It  is  possible  that  Alaska  soon 
may  bamaia  a  world  center  for  the  produc- 
tkm  at  alomlnam  and  pulp  and  pap«. 

an  event  ooctored  which  sym- 
fc's  new  status.  Fcsr  the  first 
ia  hlrtory  more  people  traveled  to 
bf  satOBoMIs  than  by  steamer.  The 
ct  vMtors  arriving  by  sea  In  IMO 
n^SOL  BBt  HMU  peraocs  rolled  Into 
tha  TMltOii  over  the  l.i3>-mlle  Alaska 
•tnaeted  in  World  War  n. 
rtgwlftrant,  6JM  of  the  people 
MiUhH  if  car  did  not  leave  Alaska.  Tbe 
Tsmtory  Is  still  growing— 
that  tn  the  decade  be- 
and  lOSO  Alaslu  had  the  great- 


est  proportuMifll*  Ir.crpas*  of  any  area  u.irior 
th*  American  flag  even  inclviduiu  rnli:>ir!;i,i 
.\!as.ka'»  six  Eagle  Aeries.  M-.itterccl  a;;  *;.■■ 
m-ay  from  the  British  CoUimbl.i  Ui.e  iKvir  v 
t^  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  Ifxrated  striueci  \ii:\ 
to  be  part  of  the  Territory's  bik{?est  booni 

Aerie  No.  162  i.s  in  Ketchikan  which  iia>  k- 
more  canned  salmon  th..ti  ^^:ly  other  n  r.)- 
munity  In  the  world  Five  miles  i  irsid'' 
Ketchikan  ground  has  been  br  ikeii  !  r  the 
first  pulp  null  ever  to  he  ereced  in  the 
North  It  will  tap  The  rr.' menrs  l.fi:r-' 
r-Tialnin^  stand  of  .spruce  :r.id  heml.'Ck  tni- 
ber.  These  treea  grow  m  th.e  \m5:  T-'Mi- i.s- 
Nailonal  Fnrest 

Douglas  Aerte  is  situit^d  in  :=i  =ahurb 
Juneau,  the  Alaskan  cauital  EV  iiei  i''  li'^^^ 
dtrectlT  across  a  narrow  sal' -water  ir.:r: 
from  Juneau.  Many  men  a.s*i*Li.i'ed  \v  •  \ 
Territorial  agencies  are  br' thers  li:  D  vii.-  >- 
Aerie.  The^  are  helping  to  direct  M.e  ex- 
pansion now  taking  place  m  .\ia-k:*n  li;(!.i~- 
try.  BitrlcuUui-e.  and  tr:tnsp4-irtHt K>n 

Aerie  No.  25  serves  SttaR*ay.  where  Jk  < 
Loadon  and  other  cheecliaiccis  sU.>stied  lusn^re 
half  a  century  ago  to  hur^t  i:<ud  m  the  Klo".- 
dt^e.  Skatpvay  is  the  sit*  o:  the  pmposed 
Talya  hydrtaelectrlc  project  which  would  ex- 
ceed even  Grand  Coulee  Dam  ui  the  produc- 
tic     of  kilowatts 

Most  of  the  brother?  of  Aerie  No  i.S  wri-k 
for  the  narrow-gag?  White  Pa-ss  A  Yak.  a 
Railway,  which  ascends  the  ni vur.tam.s  f  > 
Whltehorse.  principtvi  military  base  ai.iiig  the 
Alaska  Highway 

Anchorage  is  by  far  .Ma.'kas  bigizest  city. 
More  than  31.000  p^'ople  inhabit  the  An- 
chorage area  Thi.s  is  an  aninziiiv'  mcrea.se 
of  567  percent  over  194  Where  a  decade 
ago  bears  roamed  and  l-irdiy  nuMx^^e  ;  r.itiect 
there  now  are  su  perm  ark  els.  housing  pi  - 
ects.  and  busy  bus  lines  Aerie  No  J5C9  en- 
gages In  many  community  enterpri.ses  lu  ihi.< 
city,  which  is  also  the  headc{Uar',ers  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  the  United  Sta'e.^ 
Army. 

Fairbanks  has  a  busiimt?  .Aerie  It  alio  h,i- 
Ladd  Field,  most  stra'eific  lir  ba.'se  la  tr.c 
Par  North,  where  extensive  cold- weather  ex- 
periments are  conducted  N(i  artih'Uil  u  f 
ever  Is  required.  In  tem[>er.»rure-.  a..  !  v 
as  66  deirrees  below  zero.  Supenorts  take  >:t 
casually  from  Fairbanks  for  rou'ie  iliii.s 
over  the  Pole.  Fairbanks  i^  also  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  supply  hat-  T 
the  territory  and  the  source  n:  nh.d  j.,-)> 
for  many  members  of  Aerie  No    1037 

Valdez  Is  on  a  wtxxled  h.irbnr  al'jng  the 
coe^t.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the  famn'.is 
Richardson  High.vay  touches  i..de»ater  This 
was  the  flrst  road  ever  built  m  Alaska  Car- 
goes are  out  ashore  at  Valdez  and  truckeci 
over  windswept  passes  to  tlie  .Ala-ska  Hu:  - 
way. 

Brothers  of  Aerie  No  1971  are  am'  is  thf 
men  who  perform  this  rugged  task  at  the 
steering  wheel.  Pi-eqviently  they  mive  criti- 
cal miUiary  loads  in  tempt\-utures  .so  ;  .v 
that  antifreeze  solution  has  been  k:.,  ai.  t  i 
harden   in   radiators. 

The  Alaska  of  1951  challen£»es  manv  ii-.u-- 
held  notions  of  what  life  Is  like  aiunar  th.s 
rooftop  of  North  America. 

It  distinctly  is  not  primarily  a  real.^^  <tf 
grizzled  prospectors,  man-eating  brown 
bears.  Kskimo  igloos,  and  gun-toting  adven- 
turers. These  picturesque  things  are  'here 
of  course.  But  they  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule 

Alaska  is  growing  up      It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly  civilized    with    each    passiiii;    day 
It   is   not   so   unlike   the    Pacific    Northvu'-r 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho 
familiar  to  thousands  of  Eagle!! 

Juneau's  Baranof  Hotel  ta  as  luxiirl  <u; 
as  3iany  hotels  in  the  distant  States  Mem- 
bers at  Aerie  No.  1037  who  work  on  the 
Ateska  Railroad  operate  a  streamlined  train 
wblcb  would  do  credit  to  numerous  trans- 
continental systems.  This  tram  is  the  Au- 
rora, rolling  between   Anchorage   and   F.iir- 


banks  At  a  banquet  In  Ketchikan  or  at  a 
bi.l  in  Juneau,  one  is  sure  to  see  the  latest 
1      "iv  mens   fashions. 

N  ir  IS  Aiii.ska  exclusively  a  land  of  snow 
a;..i  lie  \Vin;ers  are  severe  in  the  Interior. 
h'i'  'ne  cities  along  the  sea  have  milder 
V'-.tther  than  St  Louis  or  Boston  Visit  a 
bru  .:  near  Ketchikan  or  Sitka.  You  will 
t.Ml  ;;iidM»n  rnmplng  in  the  sand,  bathinu; 
beaulKs  iMLSiiik;  beside  the  waves,  and  col- 
tnges  niKrd  vviMi  wild  tl'Avers. 

.^:,i>Ka  is  JLl.^t  coming  into  its  own.  For 
examp  c  sk.ikTway  now  has  a  population  of 
600.  'i  •  t  tlie  Alaska  Development  Board 
points  .,iit  th.it  a  project  Is  pos-sible  at  Skag- 
-.v.iy  which  w  lUid  b<'(.)st  the  population  to 
■i./    'OC 

1:.  -iie  mountains  high  above  Skagway.  the 
Vi.k  n  River  ri.-es  and  Hows  2.000  miles  ti> 
tr.e  Bering  Sea.  But  Skagway,  on  the  shores 
•he  Facific.  is  a  mere  19  miles  away. 
Wiia:  If  -ome  of  the  Yukon's  headwaters 
were  diverted  backward  ti  Skagway?  This 
w  liiU  a.-crnpUsh  m  19  miles  a  drop  in  ele- 
\.i;i^u  which  now  Is  distributed  gently  along 
2.0CO  miles 

Water  thundering  through  tunnels  and 
(..;:,  ins  to  Kk.igway  could  generate  12.000.- 
OoO  (.00  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  an- 
n  ntl.v  Thus  would  be  the  greatest  power 
pi\  ject   m  the  world. 

Because  power  is  the  principal  Ingredient 
i;.  aluminum,  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  h.is  taken  a  50-year  lease  on  .350 
acres  in  the  .Skagway  area.  The  largest 
Ught-metal  plant  ever  constructed  could  be 
the  eventual  result 

Stroll  down  the  main  thi>roughfare  of  a 
thii\;ni  Ala.-kan  city,  such  as  Juneau  or 
A ;.  :.  r  lae  You  will  nor,  hnd  it  greatly  dlf- 
:•  t:  •  fr  .m  anv  Eagle  community  of  com- 
jj.ir  i'.  -•  popuiAiion  in  the  far-off  United 
i>:  .t;  f^     ■;    .■\merlca. 

Men  do  iKit  wear  mackinaws  and  parkas. 
Thev  wear  bu.siness  suits  and  overcoats — 
fierh.tUo  with  rubbers  in  the  rain  or  galoshes 
m  the  snow.  There  are  supermarkets  and 
n.o-v  les  and  d'Xtors'  clinics.  Busses  look  Just 
like  busses  m  the  States.  Daily  papers  are 
!'',!..:-Nhed,  svu  h  as  the  .\nchorage  Times  and 
tne    Fairbanks    News-Miner. 

O:  curse,  you  will  discover  some  contrasts 
Wi'.ix  'he  United  States.  Prices  are  higher 
m  Ala.ika  than  in  any  other  place  over 
whicn  our  tlag  flies.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
pav  81  50  a  do?en  for  eggs.  $1.35  for  a  let- 
tjie  .md  t'.mato  salad.  50  cents  for  a  dish  of 
ice  cream,  and  $2  for  a  haircut.  Wages,  too. 
are  hi. 'her  A  master  carpenter  on  a  con- 
strue'mn  pr  iject  may  earn  $700  during  a 
nvr.  ■;■: 

Ihe  number  of  white  men  in  Alaska  out- 
;;in.'''Cr  white  w.Jineii  at  lea.st  two  to  one. 
II..-  means  tf-.ere  are  comparatively  few 
taniiii»-s  H  Is  frequently  a  big  event  In  a 
rem  ^e  hamlet  when  a  new  schoolteacher  or 
!.  ;;^e  arrives  to  assume  her  duties.  Often 
sh.e  does  not  remain  single  for  long. 

I  remember  talking  to  a  pretty  brunette 
i.'.r-f  ;n  Ketchikan.  "When  I  decided  to  go 
to  .-Ma-ska."  she  said.  "I  thought  I  was  go- 
ing to  li\e  or;  a  frontier.  I  took  along  all 
sort.^  of  rugged  equipment.  But  In  my  first 
letter  h  ime.  I  sent  for  my  best  evening 
2MW!i  I  never  saw  so  many  formal  parties 
h'-:  >re  In  all  my  life.  A  few  months  later. 
I  .M'!.r.  for  my  bathing  suit.  I  believe  my 
f  .ks  In  Omaha  thought  I  had  been  shipped 
oir  *  t  Miami  or  Hoiiululu  by  mistake." 

.^..iskan  people  are  public-spirited.  Ju- 
neau -  citizens,  aided  by  Eagles  in  nearby 
I><  U'la.s.  recently  raised  $71,000  In  a  few 
m  :  ths  ti)  help  finance  a  pviblic  library. 
F';r"!:ermure,  the  capital  city  recently  be- 
canu'  The  first  Ala.^kan  community  to  pave 
Hi:   ITS  principal  streets. 

Anchorage,  the  fastest  growing  munlclpall- 
tv  anywhere  on  this  continent,  has  acconi- 
{ili-hed  miracles  In  a  few  years.  It  has  es- 
l:^^!ls^!ed  a  new  water  Kiid  sewer  system, 
n.iutrni/.'d    Its    telephone    exchange,    built 
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many  additional  schools  and  developed  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilttlea. 

Oov.  Imest  ameniag  of  Alaska  eltaa 
these  feats  as  evidence  that  Alaska  baa  come 
at  age,  that  It  Is  ready  for  full  membership 
m  the  Union.  Although  tt  is  hard  for  us  to 
realise,  Alaxka  is  more  poptilous  than  at  least 
15  States  were  when  they  were  accorded  stars 
In  the  flag.  Preatdent  Tk-uman  has  advocated 
sUtehood.  and  the  United  Statea  Houas  of 
Representatives  has  acted  favorably  on  a 
SUtehood  bill. 

In  spite  of  the  adTaaoea  made  by  Alaska 
toward  clvlUaatlon.  dont  forget  to  taring 
your  fishing  equlfunent  and  shotguns  if  you 
head  nortb.  There  are  still  countless  lakes 
where  only  a  few  white  men  have  fished. 
The  28- Inch  trout  will  snap  at  a  bent  pin. 
Ducks  and  geese  abound  in  the  marshes. 
A. id  If  you  have  an  adventurous  spirit,  you 
can  trudge  up  the  Stlkine  Blver  or  Into  the 
solitudes  of  Kodlak  Island  In  quest  of  the 
world's  biggest  meat-eater,  the  Alaskan 
brown  bear.  But  be  stse  to  take  along  an 
experienced  guide  and  a  rifle  whl(^  never 
Jams. 

Alaska  today  is  on  the  march  to  statehood 
and  industrial  development.  But  enough  of 
the  frontier  remains  to  make  any  pulse  beat 
faster. 


If  Fear  Hkd  Ruled  Tliea  u  Nmr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A  GAMBLE 

or  mw  T08X 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  li.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congkissional  Rxcord  the 
attached  editorial  from  tbe  Reporter 
Dispatch,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. : 

Ir  Fxaa  Hao  Ruled  Tbxh  as  Now 
This  Is  the  way  history  might  have  l>een 
written: 

"B06T0K.  Mass^  AprU  19.  1775.— Small  Col- 
onist armed  tarcn  at  Lexington  and  Con* 
cord  were  badly  routed  today  wben  surprised 
by  British  regtilar  troops  from  Boston.  Paul 
Revere,  rebel  sympathiser,  to  wham  had  been 
delegated  the  task  of  warning  Colonist  bands 
of  the  British  approach,  explained  toctey  that 
he  felt  such  oommunleatloDs  sboukl  pasa 
throiigh  regular  military  cha&nela  and  that 
he  had  no  auUuvlty  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
American  pc^ulace.  As  a  consequence,  the 
American  troops  were  totally  unprepared  for 
the  raids  and  heavy  casualties  resulted." 

"PHnAaai.pma.  Pa..  July  4,  ITW.— The  Con- 
tinental Congress  assembled  hoe  today  to 
diseuas  opposition  to  British  uppi  easion  of 
American  rights,  but  declined  to  take  any 
definite  action.  John  Hancock,  Presldest  of 
the  Congress,  said  that  any  overt  act  by  the 
members  might  lead  to  war  with  a  great 
power  and  cause  btoodabed  ot  a  people  not 
sufflciently  equipped  with  arms  to  resist 
aggression." 

"WasHiMoroH,  D.  C,  June  18.  1813. — ^Ap- 
peals for  declaratl«i  of  a  second  war  against 
Great  Britain  were  sbouted  down  in  Con- 
gress today  by  Ifembers  who  declared  Eng- 
land undoubtedly  posawssi^rl  secret  weaposis 
which  would  make  American  vlctary  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  The  State  Oepartasont 
said  new  efforts  would  be  oiade  to  nego- 
tiate cm  the  ocmttnued  Brltlah  policy  of 
stopping  American  abipe  and  taking  off 
American  sailors  to  be  f oroed  into  sarvlea  in 
the  British  Kavy." 

"WasHniCToii.  D.  C  January  1.  IggS.— 
President  Lincoln  announced  today  he  bad 


deddad  not  to  lasua  a  prodamailon  amaiacl- 
pattng  aU  slavaa  In  the  Katton.  aa  bad  been 
emiBklerad  aartlar.  Tbe  Preatdent  aaid  ha 
felt  su^  aotkxi  by  bim  algbt  mfbuaa  tb» 
South  to  more  bltt«  rsatMaaoa." 

"Haaaxs,  Coaa,  PMbruary  Ig.  ISM. — Itie 
dsstruetlon  bare  yeatcitlay  of  tbe  United 
States  batUasblp  MaiM.  reportedly  by  a 
Bpanlah-planted  mine,  will  not  lead  to  war. 
Authorlaed  spokanntti  for  tbe  American 
Oovemment  said  it  was  the  administration 
viewpoint  at  Washington  that  Spain  would 
probably  make  reparations  to  the  family  of 
the  aso  siwrtoan  dead  in  tbe  axpkjaion." 

"WacHOtoTOW,  D.  C.  April  6.  1917.— Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  voted  down  today  a 
proposal  by  President  Wilson  that  the 
United  States  declare  war  on  Germany  In 
retaliation  for  that  nation's  unrestrlcled 
sutaiarlne  warfare  and  sinking  of  many 
American  ships.  Leaders  In  both  tbe  House 
and  the  Senate  said  American  entrance  hito 
the  war  mlg^t  qiread  tbe  conflict  in  Europe 
to  global  proportions  with  losses  of  life 
running  into  the  millions." 

"PsABL  HaiBCB,  T.  H^  Decembo-  8.  1941. — 
Yesterday's  surpriae  attack  by  Japanese 
bomben  and  submarines  on  the  American 
Navy  at  anchor  here,  with  casualties  oOl- 
clally  estimated  at  eeveral  thousand,  wUl  be 
brought  Immediately  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
League  of  Nations  In  Geneva,  Swttaerland. 
Strang  protests  will  be  filed  by  Washington 
against  the  Japanese  act  of  aggression.  But 
no  military  action  wiU  be  taken  because  of 
reports  that  Japan  bas  deveUqwd  a  bomb  of 
such  tremeiKlous  potentialities  that  one 
could  destroy  any  Amrrtran  city  on  wtilcb 
It  was  drc^yped." 

Fantastic?  Well.  yes.  But  arent  parallel 
fears  motivating  much  of  the  American  pol- 
icy toward  Russia? 


poMscoua  It  will  daeatva  no  ana  In  tba  free 


Wilfi»N.O«tis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  ix>OBiAirA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRESSNTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  6. 1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
OBO,  I  cdTer  for  inclusion  the  following 
timely  editorial  from  tbe  Shreveport 
Journal  of  July  4.  1961: 

Or  OouBSB  It's  a  La 

Testimony  by  Associated  Press  Bureau 
Chief  Wimam  N.  Oatls  tn  Prague,  the  flrst 
American  new^iaperman  to  be  tried  behind 
tbe  bron  curtain.  Uiat  be  had  been  a  spy  in 
Cescboakivakla  la.  of  course,  untrue.  Un- 
doubtedly lie  was  forced  by  tarutallty  and 
threats  ot  death  to  make  the  admission  at 
his  trtai  before  a  Bed  Omtix  court,  on  enlarge 
of  having  taken  over  an  espionage  network. 

Tbe  Amvlean  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Communists  man  than  3  months  ago. 
Ever  since  then  be  has  been  prevented  from 
having  ftnwimimteatinw  with  American  Bm- 
beasy  oOtetala  and  the  Asaodated  Press.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  lie  tosttfied  left  no  doubt 
by  anybody  cuept  hla  )ail««  and  proaeeutors 
that  be  was  forced  to  admit  that  tie  engaged 
In  spying,  aa  tbe  result  of  unbearable  toeat- 
ment  and  threats  upon  bia  Ut'e. 

Bis  fareieal  but  ftendlsh  qntolng  in  the 
eoartroom.  attended  by  two  Amsrlcan  oA- 
dato.  eansaa  tboas  outside  tba  Iron  curtain 
to  rsoall  rtmilar  upsdaneaa  tf  otbar  balp- 
IBM.  imdetended  prlaonsfa  who  made  fatoe 
adrnteiosia  beeauae  oS  torture  undsrgone 
while  tn  prlaim.  As  tbe  Asaodated  Press 
says,  the  cha:rge  against  Oatls  is  "so  pre- 


But.  dasptta  its  falstty,  tt  reaultad  tn  a 
typical  Amartean  newspaper  man.  wbo  foi- 
k>WMl  tha  rule  of  dutiful,  fair,  and  accurate 
reporting,  bdng  sentenced  to  prison  for  iO 
yeara.  Tlie  uD)aM  vardiet  was  reported  on 
our  Independence  Day. 

What  a  trarasty. 

Our  NatKm  showa  faar  wlian  It  permits 
any  of  its  subjects  to  suffar  aa  the  AP  oorre- 
spondent  bas  been  suffMlng.  wttb  periups 
tbe  worst  yet  to  ootne. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIQIT 


or 

ZN  THE  SIMATB  OP  TBE  UNilEU  STATES 
Twetday.  July  16. 1951 

Mr.  FDUBBIGflT.  Mr.  Preaidait,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  tte  Raoon  an  article 
entitled  "Schocdroora  EmhaiBitea."  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Roy  Taaoo  Davis  director  of 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  aebocrfa  services. 
American  Oouncll  on  adaoitiao  and 
former  Ifinlster  to  Panama  and  Costa 
Rica. 

There  being  no  otaiectton.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokb. 
as  follows: 

ScBoouKxut  BssaaMnta 
(By  Boy  Taaeo  DavtB>) 
On  the  morning  o€  October  4.  1M8.  his 
Excellency.  Oalo  Plaaa.  PresKlent  of  Ecuador, 
and  the  Honorable  Joim  F.  Simmons,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  that  country,  stood  at 
attention  as  tbe  flags  ta  Beaador  and  tbe 
United  Statee  were  raiaed  side  by  side  to 
comsMHnorate  the  anntvsrsay  of  ttm  found- 
ing <tf  a  sticoeeafnl  experttwent  in  cooperative 
education.  They  were  parttdpating  In  the 
ceremonlea  marking  tbe  opening  of  the 
eighth  anctial  session  of  tbe  American  School 
of  Quito,  In  tbe  preeenoe  of  tbe  Minister  at 
Edueatlcm,  tbe  Mayor  of  Quito,  and  otbar  of- 
ficials of  the  two  gov«nmi»sts.  in  tbe  au- 
dience were  hundreds  of  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  school  as  well  as  800  entbusiastle  stu- 
dents awaiting  the  beginning  of  a  new  sebool 
year. 

It  was  partienlarly  appcoprUte  for  Presi- 
dent Oalo  Plaaa  to  parttdpate  In  this  esce- 
mony,  because  in  1980  be  fostsrwl  tbe  move- 
ment to  establish  4lils  school.  Mr.  Plaaa 
was  not  satls5ed  wttb  tbe  education  bU 
children  were  reodvlng  In  the  aerman-apon- 
Bored  sdiool  of  Quito,  wblcb  wm  one  ctf  many 
such  sebOQls  eatabllsbed  tbraogtiont  lAtln 
America  after  tbe  first  worM  war  by  tba 
Oermans.  Be  had  noted  that  tbam  schools 
were  winning  ov»  tbe  students  and  their 
parents  to  tbe  support  of  German  ideas  and 
Ideologies.  "I  won^ter."  said  Mr.  Pb«a.  m 
the  nwthods  that  are  being  tisad  ao  effectively 
to  win  people  over  to  a  strange  pbUosopby 
could  not  be  applied  more  constructively  to 
strengthen  our  own  American  prtndples. 
I  vonder  if  it  might  be  poeslble  to  make  the 
American  school  system  available  to  our 
children  in  Beuador." 

Mr.  Plaaa  not  only  wondered — be  acted. 
Under  Ma  leaderabip,  wbidi  was  entbualaa- 
tieally  supported  by  the  Amsrlcan  Ambas- 
r.  tlie  Honorable  Boaa  Loi^  ^nd  l>y 


1  Mr.  Oavla  U  dbeetor  of  Uie  Inter-Amcrl* 
can  aebools  aervloes.  American  Council  on 
BducaUcm,  Washington.  D.  C  and  former 

Minister  to  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
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CUUpH  tU'M 

of  BcuKkwia  and 

iiiwil  to  tt«n  «  small 
194a.  ttw  wbool  opened 
vltk  lis  Mvdaatft.  ta  •  rented  bulMtnc.  un- 
der tlie  tflreetloa  of  two  edocaton  from  t&« 
United  atktee.  Tbe  DOTttDcnt  oMt  vttta  tm- 
mcdti.te  tttccees.  azsd  iritiiUi  S  ^«an  ttt  tpon- 
aon  tiftd  oonvtrjcted.  wltlt  tb»  aKtstmnce  of 
United  States  uigvacit*.  a  modem  plant  oon- 
at  4  tralldlngB  on  e  campus  of  12 
Tbe  school  nov  tMa  an  enroUment  c{ 
eoo  students  and  a  faculty  a!  41  administra- 
tors and  tearh«rs.  14  of  vbcm  art  cUiEtiia 
of  tbe  United  Stater  Operatlnz  en  a  non- 
prc^t  cooperative  plan.  uiKl«r  a  txmrd  oi  dl- 
rwrtem  at  BctMdorana  and  Americans.  !he 
school  ta  cciedtK«tloiial.  nonsectanan.  and  bl- 
UniruaL  It  offers  a  course  of  stixJy  from 
IdndefVHteB  tbroofh  htfth  school  based  en 
the  eseentlals  of  tbe  ed'JcationAl  pH^Derams 
ol  arwMfcdor  and  cf  the  Umt«d  States 

Th*  liirlrer  School  oT  ^xiito  Is  1  of  24 
similar  cooperatl7<  schools  ncv  op  u  a  tins 
in  15  Latin- Ame*  lean  Bepublica.  They  form 
a  part  at  the  procram  for  cooperation  with 
Laun  Amarlca  which  te  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  State  through  Its  DlTiaion  of 
Lttarartei  and  Instiratca  Tbe  Latin- Amerl- 
program  is  administered  by  the 
Sdkools  Serrice  ot  the  Amer- 
on  Edocatkm  under  a  contract 
with  Um  Department. 

partaBcnt  ctf  State  and  tbe  Inter - 
Schools  Serrice  set  up  the  follov- 
inc  gvMtlnc  print  Ipies  in  connection  vlth 
the  school  program  in  Latin  Anterica. 

1.  Itiat  north  American  sponsored  schools 
In  Latla  America  have  been  established  to 
supptenient.  rather  than  to  compete  vtth. 
the  work  and  activities  of  national  schools. 

2.  That  the  porpoee  of  this  service  is  to 
tntli   Monh    American    spotiaored 

la  tZsaIr  efforts  to  tmprore  the  edu- 
pracrams  offered  to  the  commiini- 
tlea  which  they  senre.  It  Is  not  its  purpose 
1 1  act  as  an  ageiKy  to  promote  the  Interests 
at  tbe  U&ttad  States,  except  as  its  act'rities 
re-:iatt  tortdeo tally  in  strengthening  eonft- 
draee  la  Sdrth  American  LnsUtutions  gen- 
eraOj  and  In  promoting  mutual  Interna- 
Uonal  imderstanding  and  respect. 

S.  Ttiai  thu  aerrice  will  be  developed  as 
a  aopfoseijumental.  Toluntary  agency  of 
coorrtinatloo  and  cooperattun  for  schools  in 
Latia  A— lita  having  related  interest.  It 
win  Bake  available  to  eligible  schools  tech- 
nical aad  proCaaskmal  advice  and  assistance. 
wttbont  attempting  to  determine  their 
poUelea. 

Under  this  program  as  administered  by 
the  Inter- Aaicncan  Schools  Sctvicc.  many 
ai«  made  available  to  the  Amerlcan- 
aehoola.  including  the  foUowtng: 
BaerutCtac  ot  United  States  personnel  to 
serve  as  adnU&lstrators  and  teachers:  tech- 
nical aad  proCeaslonal  advice  In  connection 
wtth  tba  school  programs;  information  and 
iMlp  OB  accreditation  and  transfer  of  stu- 
dents: rewninMimlaiiona  as  to  ttm/^tn^  ma- 
teriais  aad  advlee  on  flTt»rn»tai  problems. 
The  Inter- iiaarlrsn  Schools  Serrice  main- 
tains a  flls  of  the  credentials  of  more  than 
MO  United  States  educators  who  are  avail- 
Ahls  for  service  in  Latin  Amerk».  Tbe  pro- 
grmm  (or  cooperation  with  Latin  Anaeriea 
tbrougb  tbe  echoed  project  has  grown  in 
vtduaM  aad  in  effectiveness  sines  it  was 
•rtahUslMd  in  iMa. 

Tte  grmrth  and  stiooess  of  the  Amsrlcan 
Bshool  at  Quito  has  been  diqMieated  in  many 
other  soaBSumitSea. 

Tba  ABMvtean  School  In  Pnebla.  BAssleo. 
vbl^  «M  ftmnded  In  1M3  by  a  smaU  poup 
at  iailirtsaBS  headed  by  Mr.  William  O. 
J»nMm.  vin  open  lu  school  year  In  Pebru- 
arj  IMH  bft  a  new  and  modmi  bnlldlnff 
vbieb  warn  provided  largely  through  tiw 
of  Mr.  JenlOns.     Tbe  Astsrlcaa 


school  in  Monterrey  Mextcvi.  srhtch  was  or- 
ganised in  1043.  Is  h«  u«4>d  in  an  adequate 
plant  purchased  throueh  Uical  contrlbc- 
tlonr.  Tbe  school  has  increaj»e<l  Us  psinil- 
ment  from  49  to  300.  «nd  Its  hieh  scIvh  '. 
department  was  recent Iv  acrrrdit-d  br  ts.e 
Soutiiem  Assoclatlv^n  t.f  CoUee'e';  ard  5v>. - 
ond}*ry  Schools  Tlie  .American  S*  h' <  { 
Mexico  City,  which  has  bf^n  ifx>rnnni:  f.  r 
many  yeam  with  the  active  ftr,rinrliil  a:.d 
moral  support   of   the   Ampric.jn  riM'^-sv 


v>f  Mexican  frier.d.'s    rpc^r-.'ly  ni^ved  its   1  4  «' 
students    tnto    Jtjs    new    rluu    bui'r  r.". 

adequate  campus  rear  Ch'^pxil^eptx  Part 

American -Sfxinsarrri  pr.nviry  schools  In 
Ba  S«'.va*^r,  Gu«ten-ia;a  Honduras  at^.d 
NicarajTua  have  sr/iwr,  rapid'.'.  •.:-.  enrt  llment 
and  In  usefu'.nes.*  t.^  the  .  ir.munitie.s  ;:i 
which  they  are  !<  ratpc  Th.c  American 
Schcx)!  i'^  San  Jo^e,  r  sta  Rica,  kncwn  as 
the  Lino'in  Sch<^".l.  wa.s  t>":ihn5l-ed  -.n  1944. 
Hrgely  wtth  fund.-*  sub^rr  btxl  r^v  Costa 
Ricmns  That  It  ha*  btrr;  ?i:ccf^!Nsfu!  is  evi- 
denced by  the  f.^c"  th:::  .-.s  h.eh-schu'l 
department  was  recently  fuUv  accredited  by 
the  Southern  .\ss<X'inti'^n  -f  C-Ueges  and 
Secondary  SchtKi'.s  F>''-r  ^u.-ce^.-ful'schixils 
are  operating;  In  the  Repui^Mc  f  Colombia 
The  sponsors  of  the  sch  ::  M  BarranquUl.^ 
recently  raised  fund.s  Iccally  and  priced  a 
n-odem  school  buildma  In  Carac  .-.  Vene- 
ruela.  the  America n-sp<~n?crBd  C"  peratlve 
school  recently  moved  inr.^  i:s  ne-.v  biuldine. 
which  was  erected  ai  a  c  i?*  of  appr-'ximately 
•300.000  from  ftinds  subscribed  locally  Suc- 
cessful schot^ls  are  al.«o  tn  operation  In 
Ecuador.  Bolivia    .\rffer.Tin.i    and   Bra7il 

In  addition  to  the  .^.Tierica-n-spon.-  jred  co- 
operative community  schools  ot)oratlng  in 
Latin  America  there  are  two  ether  types  of 
American  schrxrils  spons  jred  bv  United  States 
organizations  or  citizens  The  larger  group 
oi  such  schooifi  w  suppcrtwl  by  United  Statea 
Protestant  and  Catholic  or  anlzaticns.  A 
smaller  ?TOup  is  composed  of  company 
schools  supported  by  United  States  comaiM- 
clal  or?anlzjitions  opera' ii-i  In  the  other 
Amertcaa.  The  Inter-A.-nf-rlcan  Schools 
Serrice  also  assL'its  these  ?rr,i>  is  by  provid- 
ing Them  with  techn.cal  Hnd  professional 
advice  and  assistance  In  connection  with 
their  secular  activities 

Orer  60.000  Latin  Amrr-.c^n  s'Mde:*-  .>.re 
enrolled  tn  the  va.»'ious  tvpe?  of  Am>»ri.  :ui- 
sponsored  schools  m  La:in  Amenca  .Ap- 
proximately »6 .000  000  receu»>d  from  lc.il 
sources,  in  the  'arms  r  f  tuition  and  sifts  is 
spent  annually  in  the  operation  of  the;^e 
schools.  The  contribution  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  to  the  5cho<jl  program,  m 
the  form  of  grants  for  th?  employment  of 
personnel  in  the  comm^mity  sw  h  ■<il.s.  and  in 
the  form  of  service  to  all  sch<.>oL^.  was  only 
$171,000  during  the  pa.st  fiscal  year. 

Scores  of  letters  commending  the  c  !.  peni- 
tlve  Ainerican-scho<;'l  program  m  Latin 
America  have  been  received  from  oficialj.  m.  1 
citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  the  s<.l.'  o  s 
are  located,  from  officials  of  t.he  United  ti'u't  :i 
Government  in  those  counines.  and  ir  in 
patrons  of  the  schools,  both  .Americans  and 
nationals.  The  following  excerpts  irom  these 
communications  represent  the  general  reac- 
tion to  the  school  program: 

The  American  Ambassador  In  one  of  the 
Central  American  countries  concludes  a  re- 
port on  the  activities  of  the  American-sp- r.- 
sored  school  there  with  the  statement 

"I  should  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  .siticere 
opinion  that  the  cooperation  which  t;:e 
United  States  Government  is  giving  Ameri- 
can schools  is  one  of  the  m<jst  useful  and 
vital  phases  at  our  entire  program  of  cultural 
cooperation.  Aid  to  such  schools  necessarily 
oomes  under  the  heading  of  a  long-runkce 
program  for  tbe  promotion  of  mutual  under- 
standing, and  there  Is  nothing  we  are  doing 
In  this  part  of  the  world  which  is  golni;  1 3 
prove  more  fruitful  over  the  years  thttu  thu  ' 


A  United  States  citizen  residing  In  Colom- 
bia, whose  children  are  enrolled  In  one  of 
thf^e  schfx'l!'.  makes  the  following  comment; 

■  I  feel  that  the  school  is  one  of  the  most 
tn-.p<irrrtnt  forces  now  oj>eratlnf  in  BotijotA  la 
the  del. tMopment  of  frlendshii»  between  Co- 
!  'niLim  and  the  United  States  My  children 
h.i  e  made  firm  friendships  with  their  Co- 
1  r;i'ii,.r.  riH.;.>:mates.  They  play  together  and 
frequctiMv  visit  one  another's  homes  In  addi- 
ri  >;,  r  •  wurkiuij  tngpiher  In  the  teamllke 
.-pur  which  Is  fiistered  by  the  school. 
Th.-''ii.'i;  ttus  constant,  day-by-day  meeting 
<•:  i^.iMrpii  of  'wo  nationalities  each  absorbs 
n  rr  '!ia:;  he  realizes  of  the  other's  culture 
.iiul  <lfvelutjs  a  deep  fondness  lor  ind  under- 
s*am!inij    of    The    other  " 

.\  I.a'in  American  patron  of  one  of  the 
.Ar!ier!<Mn-.';p«)!'.sored  schcKils  in  Colombia 
uri'fs   .i.s   fcliows: 

■  .As  .1  C  "^lombian  who  has  great  faith  in  the 
cultural  future  of  the  American  continent 
bjised  ifvin  frlendsiUp  and  understanding 
b«?twee:.  it.";  peoples.  I  selected  the  Columbus 
School  for  niy  s<.>n  because  1  am  convinced 
that  undtT  "lie  mflueKce  of  a  common  educa- 
tion our  (  .*^.i:dren  wUl  become  better  ac- 
quainted, and  their  friendship  will  be  more 
spontaneous  upon  discovering  that  their 
human  Interests  are  the  same,  irre.-^pectlve 
of  their  distinct  naadnalltles  This  convic- 
tion has  been  fully  ecu  firmed  by  the  intelli- 
gent program  earned  cut  in  the  Colunibu? 
SchCK-)!  •■ 

At  the  conrl'.i.sion  of  the  ceremonies  ci.im- 
memoratlng  the  foundation  ol  the  American 
Sch'x>l  in  Quito,  the  President  of  Ecuador 
requested  that  the  students  and  guests  }om 
III  stntTina  the  national  anthems  of  Ecuador 
and  of  th»  Unred  States  This  gesture  inter- 
prets the  spirit  under  which  the  American- 
school   program   operates   in   Latin  America, 


Lebanon — Landmark  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  RIBICOFF 

or   CONNEmcTTT 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unai)imou.s  coasent  to  extend  my  re- 
m.iik.s  in  liie  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
low m-'  speech  by  Je.sse  W.  Randall,  pres- 
iri»nt  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Cos.. 
one  nt  Connecticut  s  mcst  prominent 
c.uze::- 

Lfbwo.n— Landmark  of  Liberty 
(Address  ommemorating  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-hfth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  war  office  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  town  of  Lebanon  by  Jesse 
W  Randall,  president,  the  Travelers  In- 
surance Cos  I 

Ladles  and  t'entlemen,  and  especl.illy  you 
v ""!•.,'  i-'Piulenien  of  the  Boy  Scouts  who  are 
lA'.'.n  u-i  today,  I  wonder  If  you  all  feel,  as 
I  rV>  an  lmmen.se  thrill  of  pride  as  we  stand 
on   this   hallnwed  green   this   morning 

Lebanon  today  Is  quiet,  peaceftil.  and 
I  !vely  It  Is  like  a  thousand  other  graceful 
New  Encland  communities  There  Is  little 
In  its  outward  appearance  to  distinguish  It 
from  Its  sister  towns.  A  tourist  from  Iowa 
or  rexa.s  might  easily  drive  through  It  today 
a::d  not  even  remember  Its  name  by  night- 
fall Indeed,  to  many  a  Connecticut  resi- 
dent It  Is  Ju.st  a  spot  on  the  map.  This  Is 
re  rt'!' able  because,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
liiio  uow  quiei  little  town  has  a  history  uoi 
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outshone  by  any  other  plsce  in  Connecticut 
and  by  few  in  tbe  entire  Nation. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  commem- 
orate the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  loundlng  of  this  town.  Of  Leb- 
anon's earliest  history  I  shall  say  little,  be- 
cause the  beginnings  of  this  fine  old  com- 
munity are  not  unlike  those  of  other  Con- 
necticut towns.  It  Is  the  simple  story,  oft 
told,  of  hard-working  settlers  struggling  with 
the  inconveniences  and  hardships  ol  a  new 
country,  hacking  out  dwellings,  gardens,  and 
farms  from  virgin  foresU.  It  Is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  that  although  the  town  was 
organized  and  formally  recognized  by  the 
general  assembly  of  Connecticut  In  1700, 
Just  250  years  ago.  It  did  not  send  deputies 
to  the  general  assembly  until  the  May  ses- 
sion of  1705.  Note  this  fact  well,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  for  It  sets  the  stage  for  much 
that  was  glorious  In  the  town's  subsequent 
history.  The  fact  was,  that  Lebanon  had 
not  been  required  by  the  colonial  govern- 
ment to  bear  any  portion  of  the  public  ex- 
pen.se  until  a  tax  was  levied  on  the  Inhabi- 
tants for  that  purpose  at  the  October  ses- 
sion. 1704. 

It  was.  even  In  those  early  days,  a  chcr- 
i.shed  principle  among  free  men  that  rep- 
resentation should  accompany  taxation. 
Since  the  town  paid  no  taxes  during  the 
first  5  years  of  Its  existence,  it  did  net 
expect  to  be  represented  in  the  colony's 
ctunclls.  Most  of  us  think  of  the  phrase  "no 
taxation  without  representation"  as  the  war 
cry  of  the  Revolution  which.  Indeed.  It  was; 
biit  here  we  find  our  hardy  forebears  of  Leb- 
anon living  up  to  that  principle  a  full  three 
generations  before  It  became  the  Issue  for 
a  shooting  war  with  the  mother  country. 
In  fair-minded  America,  a.-?  a  fair-minded 
American,  it  gives  me  great  pride  to  find 
evidence  throughout  history  that  Americans 
have  stood  on  principles,  even  when  they 
sometimes  worked  to  our  disadvantage. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  Its  existence  the 
settlement  of  Lebanon  appears  to  have  been 
slow  Indeed,  Privations  and  hardships  were 
endtired  by  those  who  came  here;  their  dwell- 
ings were  simple  log  houses  among  the 
bushes  and  trees,  with  here  and  there  a 
clearing.  There  Is  little  In  the  record  to 
show  that  the  Indians  caused  a  great  amount 
of  danger  and  annoyance  tiecavise  the  Mo- 
hekan-s  were  a  friendly  people.  But  if  the 
Indians  did  not  seriously  Uouble  the  set- 
tlers, the  wild  animals  did.  As  late  as  1730 
the  town  offered  a  bounty  of  |50  for  every 
full-grown  wolf  killed,  and  we  learn  from 
wTUings  of  the  early  residents  that  horse- 
men often  drew  their  feet  up  upon  the 
saddle  to  protect  them  from  the  wolves  who 
barked  and  howled  and  snapped  at  them 
from  thickets  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

After  a  slow  start,  Lebanon  began  to  over- 
take her  sister  towns  In  the  colony  about 
1707  By  1733  Lebanon  stood  eighth  in  size 
and  importance  among  Connecticut  towns. 
By  1740  it  stood  fifth,  outstripping  both 
Hartford  and  New  London.  From  1730  to 
1760  Lebanon  gained  rapidly  in  population 
and  wealth.  By  1756  the  population  of  Con- 
necticut was  130,000.  Lebanon  then  had  a 
pouulatlon  of  3J274.  Only  five  towns  In  the 
colony  had  a  larger  population.  Middletown 
was  the  largest  with  about  5.000.  Next  In 
order  came  Norwich.  New  Haven,  Fairfield, 
and  Farmtngton.  Hartford  in  that  year 
boasted  a  mere  3.027. 

Thus  we  see  that  .the  35  or  40  years  pre- 
vious to  1774.  a  date  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  shortly,  were  a  period 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  town.  Men  of 
character,  integrity,  and  enterprise  came  to 
Lebanon  and  grew  up  here.  Among  those 
was  Capt.  Joseph  Trumbull,  father  of  our 
beloved  Brother  Jonathan  TrtimbuU.  He 
was  a  man  of  vtgorom  traits;  he  became  a 
planter  and  a  trader,  and  at  length  had  a 
ship  which  carried  cargoes  of  his  own. 
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There  Is  a  story  which  Uluatrates  tbe 
homeapun  spirit  of  this  man  and  which. 
I  Uke  to  believe.  lUtistrates  the  spirit  of 
Connecticut  Yankees  wherever  you  find 
them.  Captain  Joseph's  business  often 
called  him  to  Boston  and,  combining  busi- 
ness with  business — not  pleasure,  mind 
you — he  would  take  the  occasion  to  herd 
a  drove  of  cattle  to  the  land  of  the  cod. 
In  Boston  hC'  would  sometimes  meet  a  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Wells  who  had  formerly  been 
a  pastor  here  in  Lebanon.  Now  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Wells  avoided  him  in  Boston,  feel- 
ing that  Joseph's  dusty  attire  and  long  prox- 
imity to  the  cows  made  him  not  quite  ac- 
ceptable in  Boston  drawing  rooms.  That  was 
all  right  with  Captain  Joseph.  But  on  one 
occasion  Mr.  Wells  found  himself  here  In  Leb- 
anon. Seeing  Captain  Joseph,  he  greeted  him 
as  an  old  pal  and  extended  his  hand  In  friend- 
ship. Joseph  turned  away,  saying.  "If  you 
dont  know  me  in  Boston.  Reverend  Wells, 
then  I  don't  know  you  in  Lebanon. 

From  the  very  first,  Lebanon  was  active 
In  all  military  enterprises.  As  early  as  1709 
Mr.  Jedediah  Strong,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers, was  killed  In  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  near  Albany.  N.  Y.  The  town  sent 
troops  to  the  defense  of  the  county  of  Hamp. 
shire,  BAass..  when  the  Deerfield  massacre  oc- 
curred. In  the  1709  expedition  against 
Canada,  In  Queen  Anne's  war,  11  Lebanon 
men  campaigned.  " 

One  must  remember  that  prior  to  the 
Revolution  the  colonies  helped  fight  the 
bautles  of  the  mother  country.  In  the 
Slfenlsh  War  of  1739.  In  King  George's  War. 
aid  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars  the 
colonists  fought  on  the  side  of  England. 
Thus  the  colonies  learned  how  to  raise 
t'-oops.  to  equip  and  supply  them,  and  to 
ax  themselves  in  order  to  maintain  tham; 
facts  ol  paramount  importance  In  view  of 
the  struggle  Just  ahead.  Lebanon,  as  a 
town,  was  among  the  foremost  In  Connecti- 
cut In  the  part  it  bore  in  these  enterprises. 
In  1739  Jonathan  Trumbull,  then  young,  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment raised  for  an  expedition  against  Can- 
ada. He  was  later  a  colonel  and  early  had 
experience  in  recruiting,  furnishing,  and 
moving  troops.  The  people  ol  this  town 
were  patriotic  and  brave. 

So.  a*  the  Revolution  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon, the  citizens  of  Lebanon  were  In  no  mood 
to  be  shoved  -uound  by  the  mother  country. 
People  like  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  William 
Wlliiams  were  prepared,  by  training  and 
b  principle,  to  resist  oppression  and  to 
maintain  their  rights.  At  a  Freemen's  meet- 
ing in  1770  here  in  Lebanon  there  was 
passed  a  "declaration  of  the  sense  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  we  look  upon  as 
infringed  by  Parliament"  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  read  It  here,  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  It  is  the  very  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
E>eclaratlon  of  Independence — and  remem- 
ber this  was  6  years  before  the  real  Dec- 
laration ol  Independence  was  made.  That 
declaration  is  as  worthy  of  Lebanon  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  worthy  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Such,  briefly.  Is  a  sketch  of  early  Lebanon. 
But  this  sketch  only  sets  the  stage  for  a 
glorious  period  in  the  town's  history  which 
was  to  come.  Becatjse  we  are  also  commem- 
oratmg  today  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  war 
Dffice,  which  most  of  you  will  visit  today,  I 
want  to  dwell  somewhat  on  Lebanon's  part 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

How  almost  impossible  It  is  for  us,  on  this 
quiet  green  today,  to  picture  what  Lebanon 
was.  and  what  transpired  here,  during  the 
years  of  the  war. 

As  you  know,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut 
lived  here  and  worked  here.  As  counselor 
and  friend  and  efllclent  helper  of  General 
Washington.  Governor  Trumbull's  every  ac- 


tivity had  a  bearing  on  tbe  outeome  at  th* 
struggle.  Lebanon.  In  trulta.  was  the  mili- 
tary headquarters  not  only  of  Connecticut 
but  of  this  entire  part  of  the  cotintry. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  the  feverlab  activity 
here  during  tlie  war  years.  Here  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's store,  which  was  also  the  war  oBce. 
the  councU  of  safety  held  nearly  l,a00  see- 
Blons,  which  means  that  It  must  have  been 
In  conferen<«  nearly  all  of  the  time.  Ckiae 
your  eyes  and  you  can  hear  the  beating 
of  hooves  of  sweaty  horses  bringing  dis-. 
patches  from  General  Washington.  Tou  can 
plctvffc  the  calm,  determined  Ooverror  en- 
gaged In  fHXfcurlng  and  forwarding  provi- 
sions, clothing,  and  military  suppUos  to  the 
Army.  These  streets,  usually  so  uocrowded 
now.  were  Jammed  with  activities  at  this 
sort  then.  For  7  months  at  one  period 
of  the  war  there  was  a  legion  of  French 
cavalry  here,  some  of  them  in  tMtrracks  In 
a  lot  on  the  right  of  Colchester  Road  and 
others  camped  right  on  the  Common,  a  Mt 
to  the  north  of  where  we  ittand.  Later  tbia 
troop  of  cavalry  rode  to  Georgetown  where 
they  aided  in  the  defeat  of  Comwallls  and 
assisted  In  forcing  the  surrender  of  tbe 
Enelish  army. 

Oh,  It  was  not  necessarily  all  wiir  activity. 
We  can  also  picture  from  writings  of  the 
time  the  gay  social  festlvitlee  centered  In 
Lebanon.  DUtlngulsbed  guesU  from  abroad 
were  here  frequently  to  consult  with  the 
CSovemor  on  the  progrtam  of  the  war  or  to 
review  the  troops.  Lafsyette  was  bwe. 
General  Knox  was  here.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
here.  So  were  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams. 
Jolm  Jay.  Thomas  Jeff«son  and  n  any  others. 
General  Washington  was  a  regular  visitor. 
One  can  easily  picture  Lebanon  then  as  a 
center  erf  social  activity  as  well  as  a  center 
of  war  activity— the  gentlemanly  Prench  of- 
ficers fllrUng  with  tbe  fair  maidens  of  tbe 
town  and  the  gay  festlvlUes  for  visiting 
bigwigs. 

However  Important  its  other  contributions 
to  the  war  of  independence.  Lebanon's 
great  gift  to  our  country  was,  of  course. 
Gov  Jonathan  Trumbull  One  cannot  talk 
about  Connecticut's  part  tn  that  great  strug- 
gle without  mentioning  Trumbtill — and  Leb- 
anon— in  every  other  breath.  Let  me  review 
briefly  some  of  the  high  Ugbts. 

First,  let  It  be  r "Horded  here,  wltb  pride. 
that  Trumbtill  was  the  only  Governor  in  the 
Colonies  duly  elected  by  the  people.  The 
other  12  Colonics  were  ruled  by  governors 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king — and 
you  know  where  their  sympathies  lay.  To 
them,  he  was  a  rebel.  Thus  it  was  that  Oen. 
George  Washington  came  to  depend  upon 
Governor  Trumbull  and  Connecticut  for 
men,  munitions,  food,  clothing,  and  money 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  Revolution, 
and  thus  it  was  that  Connecticut  came  to  be 
called  the  Provision  State, 

As  early  as  AprU  1T74  Governor  Trumbull 
organized  a  council  ol  safety.  This  was  com- 
posed of  represenUtive  Connecticut  citizens 
who  were  to  prepare  and  maintain  defenses. 
The  meeting  place  for  the  councU  of  safety 
was  a  back  room  of  the  Governor's  store. 
which  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  war 
oflice.  It  was  weU  that  these  preparaUons 
were  made  because,  s  year  later  In  Aiarll 
1775.  the  Battle  of  Lexington  occtirred. 

The  store  of  Jonathan  Trtunbull  was  the 
center  from  which  tbe  stddlers  of  this  vi- 
cinity were  dispatched  to  the  aid  of  Boston. 
Capt  James  Clark  hsstlly  ccrtlectod  a  com- 
pany of  180  men  in  this  area  and  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action.  Tbey  reached  tbe  low 
ground  of  Charleston  Neck  on  the  afternoon 
of  tbe  16th  of  June,  having  marched  80  miles 
tn  3  days.  In  an  orchard  Captain  Clark 
found  three  companies  without  officers;  one 
froni  Connecticut  and  two  from  Massachu- 
setu.    He  ordered  them  to  fall  into  line  and 
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led  ttMtn  up  BoBtar  Bin  Uwt  nicbt.  Tnaa- 
bull  bM  also  ui<lwd  OenanU  Putnam  to 
Btmtcr  mn  aad  flolkrvwl  tbli  with  tuukj 
other  compSBla*.  taeliwliiic  BenctUct  Araoltf 
and  bla  grotsp  ttom  Nw  Haven.  Onniwr- 
ticnt  fumlalkBd  SHra  troopa  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunkar  BUI  OMd  all  tlw  otlMr  Ooiontaa  oooi* 

Tb«  fear  bafora  his  daath.  when  ba  «aa  In 
hla  ntnety-lfth  ymr.  Cttptatn  Oart  waa  1  <rf 
th«  40  gUTTiyOfi  of  tha  battle  wbo  wera  prea- 
eat  at  tbe  laylBK  of  tba  eomantona  of  tha 
Bunker  HllJ  MooniMnt  by  LaTayetta  In 
1835,  on  tba  ftrttetb  annHaieai-y  of  the  bat- 
tle. Lafayatta.  vbo  durlnc  tha  war  bad  r«- 
peatadly  baan  In  Labaaon.  apedally  noted 
Captain  Clark  azMt.  In  the  warmth  of  bla 
PrenefanMat  heart,  Irlaiiiiri  blm.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  bla  S  days'  march  from  Lebanon,  and 
how  he  led  bla  eompantaa  without  reat  tnto 
the  iiinagaiiiaiit  Lafayette  aald  to  him.  **Tou 
waa  made  of  food*  stoof ." 

8o  were  tbay  all.  theee  heroee  of  Lebawm. 
made  of  good  atoff. 

The  ntzmbv  d  Ofan  whom  this  town  aent 
Into  the  Wv  at  tha  Be'volutton  canxM>t  ac- 
curataty  be  eountod.  bat  there  ts  much  erl- 
dence  that  ttiare  were  tlmea  when  ae  many 
aa  900  a/rvad  at  tha  aame  time.  Some  aerred 
for  abort  tarma — >  montha  or  8  montha. 
Some  tMra  Kla^naan,  called  out  when  tha 
towna  akmg  tba  eoast — New  London  and  New 
Bavan— vera  manaoad  or  attacked.  This 
would  be  aboot  ooa  to  erary  eight  inhabl- 
tanta  at  tba  time. 

In  Saptambar  1T78.  Oeneral  Waahington 
aent  an  urfent  raqoaat  from  New  Tork  for 
mfen  to  Ooreiuca  Ttumbull.  Wlthtn  6  days. 
Tnmtboll  auppUad  eight  reglmenti  of  tn- 
tnatrj  and  oim  troop  of  cavalry.  Shortly 
thercaftv  he  sant  nine  more  Infantry  regl- 
mcots  and  tiro  more  cavalry  troopa.  In  a  few 
more  days  ha  crdnad  two  regiments  which 
had  been  statkmad  at  Brw  London  for  coast 
defense  to  march  to  New  York  This  num- 
bered more  tbaa  VtJOOO  men:  and  the  Conti- 
nental Army  uatat  nambared  more  than  25.- 
000  men.  Doaant  that  mate  you  proud  of 
Oonnaetleat? 

A  month  istar  there  waa  delivered  the  Orat 
veasal  at  Bm  Qnttad  Ststaa  Navy— the  Ohver 
(yamweU.  It  waa  buUt  at  Saybrook  and 
financed  by  Oowamor  TrambuU.  The  Oov- 
bta  own  veeaeia,  which 
in  tba  Wrni  Xnttla  trade,  and  300  addl- 
tkmal  cnCt  tbst  ba  had  built  in  Oonoecticut 
for  prlTataartaf  pwpcaaa.  At  this  time  Oen- 
wal  Oataa  wrote  to  Oaaaral  Waahington  aa 
roUuws:  "OuvHUOr  Ttumbull  has  from  the 
beglimioy  at  tba  mbfortune  of  this  Army 
dODe  evarythlBff  In  hla  power  to  reeataMlsh 
it  tn  health  and  poarar.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  tn  taJa  praJaa." 

In  January  lT7t.  a  eooununlcatlon  from 
Oeneral  Waahtatftoa  told  Oovemor  Trum- 
bull of  the  deaUtutfcm  at  Valley  Torge.  He 
wrote:  "Hm  Staitea  of  Mew  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
▼anla.  and  Maryland  are  nearly  exhauated. 
Any  rallaf  thai  can  be  obtained  from  the 
more  Sootbam  Ststaa  will  be  but  partial. 
trtlllBf.  and  at  a  day.  We  muat  turn  our 
eyca  to  tba  aaatwaid.  and  lay  our  aeootmt  of 
support  from  thanaa.  Wtthout  it.  we  shall 
have  to  dttband"  Wlthtn  a  few  days  Oov- 
emcr  TtumboH  had  SOO  ea«Ue,  on  t*«e  hoof, 
on  tha  way  to  TaHay  Forga.  and  followed  thla 
wtth  a  ataady  ainaia  of  food  and  auppllea. 
The   Oafm»BK>  mm-ta-imw.   WUUam   WU- 

In  Lebanon, 
Ijm  Uoafeato  tram  the  bOBaaa  la 
thla  area. 

When  thtoO  pwarlrtoua  arrived  at  Valley 
lOJW  tHBIifeod.  daapatrtttg  loldlara 
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does  not  stop  there.  There  was  Jonathan's 
oldest  aoo.  Joaeph.  the  first  commissary 
general  of  tha  nattonal  army,  whoae  brilliant 
career  waa  cut  short  by  an  early  death, 
hastened  no  doubt  by  tats  strenuou«  devo- 
tion to  his  dBkrult  duties  In  organ  Uttng  tbis 
department  ot  the  army.  There  was  Jona- 
than TfumbuU,  Jr.,  a  paymanter  to  tbe 
northern  department  of  the  army,  an  Klde- 
de-camp  and  private  secretary  to  Oeneial 
Washington,  a  United  States  Senator  and 
Oovemor  of  Oonnectlcut  from  1797  to  1809 
There  was  another  Joueph  Trumlnill.  the 
third  in  the  Trumbull  line  to  frovern  cur 
great  State.  There  are  other  familiar  names  : 
Lt.  Andrew  Pitch  a  hero  of  Bunker  HUl; 
John  Whertock.  who  served  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Continental  Army  and  later 
was  president  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Tes.  Lebanon  has  done  well  In  the  men  It 
has  furnished  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Nation.  They  were  resolute,  tireless,  hon- 
est tn  administration,  and  of  a  character  to 
command  universal  esteem  Leh.^non  has  a 
rich,  noble  history  such  ae  few  towns  In  the 
State  or  Nation  can  match  It  has  an  hon- 
ored name  and  we  citizens  of  Connecticut 
iray  be  proud  of  what  It  has  been  and  what 
It  has  done.  As  we  relive  in  our  minds  eye 
the  magnificent  events  which  have  trans- 
pired here  we  reallre  that  we  are  standing  on 
sacred  ground.  Bver;-  part  of  the  town. 
every  nook  and  corner,  ha.?  associations 
which  cannot  help  but  Inspire  us 

There  is  the  memorial  to  Dr.  Beaumont. 
Revolutionary  '-Var  surgeon,  who  from  an 
operation  oc  a  wounded  French  soldier,  and 
rextiltant  study,  gave  medical  science  valu- 
able informat.on  on  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion 

T^e^e  Is  the  Lebanon  meeting  house 
where,  Ijetween  services  and  prayers,  provi- 
sions and  supplies  were  packed  for  transpxirt 
by  oxen  trains  to  Washington's  Army  at  Wt>st 
Point  and  Valley  Forge. 

There  ts  the  William  WilUam.i  house. 
Pause  here  tc  reverence  to  a  very  very  great 
patriot.  His  service  to  his  country  was  sec- 
taid  only  to  that  of  the  great  brother  Jor.:i- 
tha.-»  Trumbull  himself  Unstlntlngly  hp 
gave  of  his  worldly  wealth  to  General  Wash- 
Ington  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lat'rrs 
army.  During  the  gloomy  days  of  defeat  his 
friends  <rften  asked  him  why  he  did  this. 
His  ans'  er:  "If  Independence  Is  achieved  it 
Is  worth  all  X  have:  if  not,  It  will  not  matter. 
lor  I  shall  be  bung  " 

Here  on  this  very  green,  men  met  to  train. 
to  march  away,  perhaps  to  die  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  held  more  Important  than 
life  Itself.     What  were  those  prlnciple'^'> 

Freedom.  Freedom  of  all  kinds,  but  espe- 
cially the  right  to  govern  themselves. 

Oemocntcy. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  pleasnnt  to 
dwell  upon  what  these  magnificent  forebears 
of  ours  have  accomplished,  but  yau  kn  ^w 
and  I  know  that  we  cannot  live  on  th  se 
past  sccompllshmects.  We  must  do  some. 
thing  for  ourselves,  or  be  the  mofe  dishon- 
ored tn  the  contrast.  (^ 

The  Trumbulls.  the  WUllam&es,  the  Clarks. 
the  Wheelocks,  and  their  kind  forged  i>ur 
democracy,  but  It  Is  up  to  us  to  make  it  w  tK. 
JUch  preceding  generation  has  accepted  this 
challenge.  The  Civil  War  threatened  to  teir 
our  Nation  apart  but  brave,  resourceful. 
patriotic  Americans  picked  up  their  muskets 
again  and  held  it  together.  It  u  sigTiificant 
that  here  sgata  Lebanon  had  ItH  day  of 
glory,  for  Ctonnectlcufs  Civil  War  Ooverncr. 
William  A.  Buckingham,  came  from  this 
town.  Then  came  World  Wars  I  and  II — 
bloody,  tragic,  but  necessary  wars  to  preserve 
our  American  way  of  life.  The  last  two  gen- 
eratloas  have  carried  our  nght  for  democracy 
to  far  distant  points  of  the  world — to  Berlin 
twice  and  more  recently  to  Tokyo  And  to- 
day, still  another  generation  of  Americans  is 
flgbtlng  In  Korea. 


We  have  seen  what  this  democracy  of  ours 

Is  wortlv  It  u  a  government,  by  the  people. 
which  has  done  mors,  produced  more  for 
more  people  and  given  them  a  better  stand- 
ard of  living  than  any  other  government  In 
tiie  lii!»tory  of  the  world.  In  contrast  with 
this  dem<x'racy  w«  see  a  philosophy  of  com- 
nuinlsm  » reepuig  over  many  parts  of  the 
»'ir!rl  and  threatening  our  way  of  life.  It  Is 
a  tvpe  of  tftwernment  based  on  the  destruc- 
tion nf  The  dignity  of  the  ludlvidual  and  the 
suhsMrutlon  of  a  dictatorship.  This  historic 
imnent  nnds  the-s*-  two  philosophies  poised 
{  T  a  titanic  struggle  Friends,  our  beloved 
demrxraf  V  rnnreived  and  o)n9ecrated  by  the 
patriots  we  .are  honoring  here  today — In  the 
m^i'Ket  atre — faces  its  greatest  threat  In  the 
a',  n.:.  atre  In  consideration  of  this  chal- 
leiiS'v  one  thought — and  one  thought  only — 
stuiids  '  ut  The  atomic  age  can  destroy  men 
and  machines,  buildings  and  trees.  It  can 
cf.,^p.^'e  the  course  of  rivers,  destroy  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  but  tiie  atomic  age  cannot 
destry  the  principles  of  decency,  freedom, 
anJ  Justice  laid  down  for  us  175  years  ago. 

I  ;\n:  ci  r.'ei:t  tn  leave  atomic  defenses  to 
t.hf  -xfx'r'.s  m  tliat  line,  but  I  charge  you 
ai.d  every  single  m.in.  woman,  and  child  In 
my  audjem  e  today  with  the  responsibility 
of  .strengthening  those  principles  and  con- 
cepts of  life.  We  can  lose  everything  else  we 
have,  but  we  will  not  know  defeat  If  we  pre- 
strve  tho.se   principles. 

It  is  in  crder  today  to  call  for  a  rededlca- 
tion  of  the  qualities  of  the  Trumbullf.  the 
Wilu.im-s.  the  Clarks,  and  the  Wheelocks.  Not 
;u;  wt  us  can  take  up  arms  In  this  world  atrug- 
plf  f  ir  freedom  but  all  of  us  can  have  a  part 
In  wiiiium;  it — and  win  we  shall.  We  can  do 
s<3  by  Asking;  'lurselves — soberly — a  few  souJ- 
searchint:  que.stious. 

H.tve  I  ccritnbuted  my  full  share  to  mak- 
iUkT  democracy  work?  Do  I  constantly  prac- 
ti  •  dem(K\-acy^  Is  it  working  as  well  as  I 
would  like  It  to.'  If  it  Is.  am  I  partly  respon- 
.eibie'  If  It  is  not.  is  some  of  the  responsl- 
bUn. y  mine' 

As  a  tliinking  citizen  have  I  shown  enough 
active  uuerel^t  In  my  children's  education? 
An^  I  sure  that  they  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  livlne  Hi  a  land  like  ours?  Am  I  doing 
everything  p^iBsible  to  make  sxire  the  young- 
sters if  t  <lay  win  carry  that  appreciation 
Into  -omorr  w  when  the  reins  of  this  Oov- 
err;m.tnt  t!  all  pass  into  their  handa? 

Ha.-^  my  example  been  one  of  tolerance  and 
nnderstandirg"'  Have  I  offered  constructive 
critui.sm  whon  I  felt  it  was  needed?  Have 
I  ^dways  exert  Isod  my  right  to  vote?  Have  I 
wlU'ii^^lv  b(  rne  my  share  of  the  work  in  my 
cniniunitv 

Citizenship  In  a  country  such  as  ours  is  a 
p«T'.  nal  responsibility  and  a  great  personal 
obiiiration— the  iman  who  leaves  Its  function- 
ing ro  ihe  other  fellow  does  not  deserve  the 
pr-'tection  ■  f  the  flag  Our  greatness  in  the 
wr^'.d  h;\s  been  won  by  the  many,  but  only 
RtX'^r  these  many  had  been  welded  Into  a 
i;>ott::f  f  rc^  by  the  few  who  first  perceived 
the  Injustices  which  finally  kindled  the  spark 
of  re.sontment  into  the  mighty  fire  In  which 
our  freed  Tn  wns  forged. 

Fr-  edom  is  everyb<Kiys  Job.  For  doing  the 
J'  b  well  y  u  and  I  receive  the  highest  wages 
ewr  piiid--in  the  form  of  the  spiritual  sense 
rf  wili-beuii;  and  the  security  that  permeates 
(tif  didiv  lives. 

The  b<<lif«s  of  the  patriots  we  are  honoring 
t<.Kl..y  have  long  since  been  laid  to  rest,  but 
Bureiy  their  spirits  are  with  us  as  we  gather 
here  today  Surely  they  look  with  wonder 
and  with  pleasure  upon  the  new  gadgets  of 
our  standard  of  living— on  our  television 
aerials,  upon  our  ribbons  of  railroad  tracks, 
at  the  airplanes  roaring  by,  at  the  concrete 
hlKhways  that  have  taken  the  place  of  tbe 
lo«  iptttha   they  once  Icnew. 

S  i'cv  rht-v  hear  the  happy  voices  of  chll- 
drii.  :a  tiitir  w:irni  clothing  and  sturdy  shoes. 
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Surely  they  note  our  well-fed  frames.  Surely 
they  note  the  thriving  businesses — large  and 
small— that  make  these  things  possible — 
founded  and  flourishing  on  health  competi- 
tion. In  contrast  with  their  rocky  clearings 
they  must  note  our  fertile  farnilands  and 
pa-stures. 

They  have  watched  us  grow  from  an  Infant 
republic  fighting  for  its  very  life  to  the 
mightiest  nation  for  peace — and  In  war — 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Will  we  ever  let  them  down?  No,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Forces  may  threaten  this 
democracy  of  ours,  from  without  and  from 
within,  but,  with  Ih^  help  of  <3od.  we  shall 
never  let  them  destroy  what  these  great 
patriots  have  built. 


Address  of  Geaeral  Eitcslwwcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  scissoTjai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  CVRNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  address  by 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  Europe.  This  ad- 
dress was  given  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
General  Eisenhower  given  by  the  English 
Speaking  Union  at  Grosvenor  House, 
Park  Lane,  London,  on  Tuer4ay,  July  3, 
1951: 

One  hundred  seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  American  Republic 
declared  their  Independence  of  the  British 
Crown.  Little  could  they  have  known — in 
fhe  heat  and  bitterness  ot  the  hour—that  the 
severance,  accomplished  m  passion,  would 
through  the  years  flower  into  an  alliance  of 
such  fitness  and  worth  that  it  was  never 
recorded  en  legal  parchment,  but  in  the 
hearts  of  our  two  peoples.  Tbe  bond  that 
Joins  us — stronger  than  blood  lines,  than 
common  tongue  and  common  law — is  the 
fundamental  conviction  that  man  was  cre- 
ated to  be  free,  that  he  can  be  trusted  with 
freedom,  that  governments  have  as  a  primary 
function  the  protection  of  his  freedom. 

In  the  scale  of  values  of  the  English- 
speaking  people,  freedom  Is  the  first  and  most 
precious  nght.  Without  it,  no  other  ngnt 
can  be  exercised,  and  human  existence  loses 
all  significance.  This  unity  ol  ours  in  fun- 
damentals Is  an  Imernational  fact.  Yet  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  has  been  obscured 
in  Britain  and  in  my  own  country  t>y  con- 
cern with  trifles  and  small  disputes,  fanned 
tnto  the  the  fl.ames  of  senseless  antagonisms. 

Serious  differences  In  conviction  must  be 
beaten  out  on  the  anvil  of  logic  and  Justice. 
But  scarcely  need  they  be  dragged  into  the 
public  forum,  in  the  petty  hope  of  capturing 
a  fleeting  local  acclaim,  at  the  expense  of 
an  absent  partner  There  arc  men  In  this 
rcKim  with  whom.  In  World  War  U.  I  had  argu- 
ments, hotly  sustained  and  of  long  duration. 
Had  all  these  been  headlined  In  the  press 
of  our  two  countries,  they  could  have  created 
public  bitterness,  confusing  our  peoples  In 
the  midst  of  our  Joint  effort.  Decisions  were 
reached  without  such  calamitous  results,  be- 
cause those  at  odds  did  not  find  It  necessary 
to  seek  Justification  for  their  personal  views 
In  a  public  hue  and  cry.  Incidentally,  a 
more  personal  reason  for  this  expression  of 
satisfaction  is  a  later  conclusion  that  my  own 
position  In  the  arguments  was  not  always 
right      In  any  ca.e.  ma;  we  never  forget  that 


our  common  devotion  to  deep  human  values 
and  our  mutual  trust  are  the  bedrock  of  our 
Joint  strength. 

In  that  spirit  our  countries  are  Joined  with 
the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  the  North 
Atlantic  to  defend  the  freedoms  of  western 
civilization.  Opposed  to  us — cold  and  for- 
bidding—Is  an  ideological  front  that  mar- 
shals every  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  dicta- 
torship. Subversion,  propaganda,  deceit  and 
the  threat  of  naked  force  are  daily  hurled 
against  us  and  our  friends  In  a  globe-encir- 
cling.  relentless  campaign. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  call  for  a  truce 
in  Korea  marks  a  change  in  attitude.  If  such 
a  wfelcome  development  does  occur,  the  brave 
men  on  the  Un.ted  Nations  forces  did  much 
to  bring  It  about.  We  entered  the  conflict 
one  year  ago,  resolved  that  aggression  against 
free  and  friendly  South  Korea  would  not 
be  tolerated.  Certain  of  the  luitlons  fur- 
nishing forces  bad  heavy  demands  elsewhere, 
including  postwar  reconstruction  at  home. 
Nevertheless,  every  contingent  added  evi- 
deiice  of  the  solidarity  and  firmness  of  the 
free  nations  In  giving  an  object  lesson  to  ag- 
gression. Our  success  in  this  dllBcult  and 
distant  operation  reflects  the  fortitude  ol  the 
Allied  troops  and  tbe  leadership  that  guided 
them. 

Tlie  stand  in  Korea  should  serve  notice  In 
this  area,  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East,  that  we 
will  resist  naked  aggression  with  ail  the  force 
at  our  command.  Our  effort  to  provide  secu- 
rity against  the  possibility  of  another  and 
even  greater  emergency — an  emergency 
which  will  never  be  o'  our  making — must  go 
forward  with  the  same  resolution  and  cour- 
age that  has  characterized  our  Korean  forces. 
The  member  nations  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  need  not  fear  the  future 
or  any  communistic  threat — if  we  are  alert, 
realistic  and  resolute.  Our  community  pos- 
sesses a  potential  might  that  far  surpasses 
the  sinister  forces  of  slave  camp  and  chained 
millions.  But  to  achieve  the  serenity  and 
the  confidence  that  our  potential  can  pro- 
vide, we  must  press  forward  with  the  mobi- 
lization of  our  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
strength;  we  must  develop  promptly  the  ma- 
terial force  that  will  assure  the  safety  of  our 
friends  upon  the  continent  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  times  that, 
until  satisfactorily  met.  establLshes  priorities 
in  all  our  thoughts,  our  work,  our  sacrifices. 
The  hand  ol  the  aggresstir  is  stayed  by 
strength — and  strength  alone. 

Although  the  security  of  each  of  us  Is 
bound  up  in  the  safety  of  all  of  us.  the  im- 
mediate threat  Is  most  keenly  telt  by  our 
partners  in  Europe.  Half  the  continent  Is  al- 
ready within  the  monolithic  mass  of  totali- 
tarianism The  drawn  and  haunted  faces  in 
the  docks  of  the  purge  courts  are  grim  evi- 
dence of  what  communistic  domination 
means.  It  is  clearly  necessary  tiiat  we  quick- 
ly develop  ma.ximum  strength  within  free 
Europe  itself.  Our  own  interests  demand  it. 
It  is  a  truism  that  where,  among  partners, 
strength  Is  demanded  in  its  fullness,  unity 
is  the  first  requisite.  Without  unity,  the 
effort  becomes  less  powerful  In  application, 
less  decisive  in  result.  This  fact  has  special 
application  in  Europe.  It  would  be  dicacult 
Indeed  to  overstate  the  benefits,  in  these 
years  of  stress  and  tension,  that  would  ac- 
crue to  NATO  if  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
were  truly  a  unit. 

But  in  that  vital  region,  history,  custom, 
language,  and  prejudice  have  combined  to 
hamper  integration.  Progress  has  been  and 
Is  hobbled  by  a  web  of  customs  barriers  in- 
terlaced with  bilateral  agreements,  multi- 
lateral cartels,  local  shortages,  and  economic 
monstrosities.  How  tragic.  Free  men,  fac- 
ing the  specter  of  political  bondage,  are 
crippled  by  artificial  bonds  that  they  them- 
selves have  forged,  and  they  alone  can  loosen 
Here  is  a  task  to  challenge  the  efforts  of  the 


wLsest  statesmen,  the   best  economists,  the 
most  brilliant  diplomats. 

European  leaders,  seeking  a  sound  and 
wise  solution,  are  spurred  by  the  vl-sion  of 
»  man  at  this  table — a  man  of  Inspiring  cour- 
ace  in  dark  hours,  of  wise  counsel  in  grave 
decisions.  Winston  Churchill 's  pica  lor  a 
united  Europe  can  yet  bear  such  greatness 
of  fruit  that  it  may  well  be  remembered  as 
the  most  notable  achievement  of  a  career 
marked  by  achievcTient 

The  difficulties  of  integrating  Western  Eu- 
rope, of  course,  appear  staggering  to  those 
who  live  by  ritual.  But  great  majorities  in 
Europe  earnestly  want  liacrty.  peace,  and  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  to  tbcir  children  the 
fair  lands  and  the  culture  of  Western  Etirope. 
They  deserve,  at  the  very  least,  a  fair  chance 
to  work  together  for  the  common  purpKise; 
freed  of  the  costly  encumbrances  they  are 
now  compelled  to  carry. 

Europe  canaot  attain  the  towering  material 
stature  possible  to  Its  people's  skills  and 
spirit  so  long  as  it  is  divided  by  patchwork 
territorial  fences.  They  foster  localised  in- 
stead of  common  interest.  They  pyramid 
every  cost  wtth  middlemen,  tariffs,  taxes,  and 
overheads.  Barred,  absolutely,  are  the  effi- 
cient division  of  labor  and  reaources  and  the 
easy  flow  of  trade.  Tn  the  political  field, 
these  barriers  promote  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion. They  serve  vested  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  peoples  and  prevent  truly  concerted 
action  for  Europe's  own  and  obvious  good. 
This  is  not  to  say  that,  as  a  commander,  I 
have  found  anything  but  ready  cooperation 
among  the  governments  of  Western  Europe. 
Time  and  again,  I  have  saluted  from  my 
heart  the  spirit  of  their  armed  services — 
of  oflJcors  and  men  alike — from  the  moun- 
tains of  Italy  to  the  fjords  of  Norway,  from 
Normandy  to  the  curtain.  Within  political 
circles.  I  have  found  statesmen  eager  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  their  ctirrent  defense  pro- 
grams. I  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  capacity 
of  NATO  to  Burmovmt  even  the  formidable 
obstacles  imposed  upon  us  by  the  political 
facts  of  present-day  Etirope. 

Yet  with  the  handicaps  of  enforced  di- 
vision. It  is  cletir  that  even  the  minimum 
ess-ential  security  effort  will  seriously  strain 
the  resources  of  Europe  We  Ignore  this 
d.tnger  at  our  peril  since  the  effects  of  eco- 
nomic failure  would  be  disastrous  upon 
spiritual  and  material  strength  alike.  True 
security  never  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men  denied  a  decent  present  and  the  hope 
of  a  better  future. 

But  with  unity  achieved.  Euroi^e  could 
build  adequate  security  and.  at  the  same 
time,  continue  the  march  of  human  better- 
ment that  has  characterized  western  civili- 
zation. Once  united,  the  farms  and  factories 
of  Prance  and  Belgium,  the  foundries  of 
Germany,  the  rich  farmlands  of  Holland  and 
Denmark,  the  skilled  latwr  of  Italy,  will  pro- 
duce miracles  for  the  common  gtxxl.  In 
such  unity  Is  a  secure  future  for  these  peo- 
ples It  would  mean  early  Independence  of 
aid  from  America  and  other  Atlantic  coun- 
tries The  coffers,  mines  and  factories  of 
that  continent  are  not  inexhaustible.  De- 
pendence upon  them  must  be  minimized  by 
the  maximum  in  cooperative  effort.  The 
establishment  of  a  workable  European  fed- 
eration would  go  far  to  create  confidence 
among  people  everywhere  that  Europe  was 
doing  its  full  and  vital  share  in  giving  this 
cooperation. 

Any  soldier  contemplating  this  problem 
would  be  moved  to  express  an  opinion  that 
It  cannot  be  attacked  successfully  by  slow 
Infiltration,  but  only  by  direct  and  decisive 
assault,  with  all  available  means. 

The  project  faces  the  deadly  danger  of 
procrastination,  timid  measures,  slow  stepa 
and  cautious  stages.  Granted  that  the  bara 
of  tradition  and  habit  arc  numerous  and 
EtouT.  the  eTcatest  bars  to  this,  as  to  any 
human  enterprise,  he  in  the  minds  of  men 
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themselves  Th«  negative  Is  always  t^.« 
easy  siae.  sine*  It  holds  t^.»t  r.a^hlag  shruJfl 
be  done.  The  nr-gatlve  is  happy  m  lethtrsty; 
contcmpiatlu«  aimoft  with  complacent  satis- 
faction, ihe  duacoltle*  oi  ar.y  other  course. 
B  :t  diSculties  are  often  of  such  slight  sub- 
si-iDc«  that  they  fade  into  nothi;  g  at  the 
f.rr.t  sign  of  success.  If  obstacles  are  f^t 
greater  coiisequcnce.  thev  can  always  oe 
(■  '^rccme  when  they  must  he  overcome.  And 
whwh  of  theae  obstacles  could  be  40  Impor- 
tanl  aa  peace,  security  and  prosperity  f'r 
Europe*  populations''  Could  we  not  help? 
W-\  the  peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  United  States,  have  pmflted  by 
unity  at  hotoe.  If.  with  our  moral  and  ma- 
terial aaaUtanoe,  the  free  Etiropean  nations 
could  attain  a  timllar  Integration,  our  friends 
would  be  strengthened,  our  own  economlct 
Improred,  and  the  laborto«M  NATO  ma- 
chinery of  mutual  defense  vastly  simplified 

A  solkl.  healthy,  confident  Europe  would 
be  the  groateat  poastbie  boon  to  the  function- 
ing and  objectives  cA  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

But  granting  that  we  cannot  reach  maxi- 
mum security  without  a  united  Europe,  let 
us  by  no  mf^*>*  luglect  what  Is  wlthli:  otir 
Immediate  grasp  ot  deprecate  the  achieve- 
ments already  attained. 

Look  back.  I  ask  you.  over  a  space  of  3 
years  ooly.  Coaalder  the  dangerous  level 
to  which  morale  and  defensive  strength  had 
docended.  the  despairing  counsel  of  neutral- 
ism, appeasement  and  defeatism  that  then 
•sliced.  Agalxut  such  a  backdrop,  the  accom- 
pUshmants  ot  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
OrganisaUoo  are  magnificently  manifest. 
We  are  Jained  together  In  pur]>08e  and  grow- 
ing deten&lnatlcRa:  we  know  "iie  danger,  we 
have  deftZMd  (wr  gouls.  Bach  djy  we  make 
headway.  The  basic  economl<!8  of  European 
nations  are  on  the  upswing:  the  chaos  and 
floonderlng  of  the  postwar  years  are  defi- 
nitely behlzid.  The  International  forces  tot 
Atlantic  defense  arc  no  longer  merely  figures 
on  paper;  the  International  organization  Is 
no  Icsgsr  a  headquarters  without  troops. 
The  forces — ground,  naval  and  air — are 
■sBsmhHng  They  are  training  together  and 
the  afOrit  at  mutual  respect  a  ad  cooperation 
that  marks  thatr  Joint  manrjvers  is  heart- 
ening and  enijouraging.  Still  far  too  few  In 
numbers  and  short  of  equipment,  their  lanks 
•re  lllllnff:  machines  and  weapsns  reach  them 
In  a  steady  stream. 

Ths  military  and  political  leaders  of  the 
parttdpattng  nations  no  lon^^er  slowly  feel 
their  way  forward  In  an  en<:eavor  without 
guiding  preeedspt.  Cautlor  that  Is  In- 
sscapabls  In  a  n«w  and  unique  entuiaise  has 
bam  replacsd  by  confidence  bom  out  of 
obataclas  owreoms.  The  Allied  Powers  in 
Kurc^ie  are  ooostltutlng  a  team  for  defense; 
one  capable  at  assuring  a  lasting  and  secure 


Price  Controls 


Tba  wtnnlnf  of  freedom  Is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to-tha  winning  of  a  game — with  the 
Tictory  raoordad  farever  in  )iistary.  Free- 
dom has  Its  Ufa  in  th«  hearta,  the  actions, 
the  ^ilrtt  of  man  and  so  it  must  be  dally 
samad  and  rsfrashsrt — else  Ul»  a  flower  cot 
irciB  Its  Ufa-glvlng  roots,  it  win  wither  and 
dto. 

All  at  vm  have  i^adgad  ova  word.  <si«  to 
the  othsr.  that  thte  shall  not  be.  We  have 
cut  tlM  pattam  for  our  effort — wa  srs  de- 
Totlnc  to  tt  aTtUatala  rasoinma  for  Its  r«aU- 
Bstlon.  We  ll^t  not  <»Iy  our  own  batUa— 
va  are  dafrndtac  tor  aU  mankind  tboae 
things  that  allDV  psnonal  <llgnlty  to  tba 
Isast  at  vm  thaw  ttklafs  that  permit  aach 
to  baUava  IMMrtr  lavortant  in  tha  ajaa  at 
God.  W  ■!•  Jf  WWII  lug  opportunity  for 
aaan  to  lift  vp  Vbtltr  hearts  and  minds  to 
tha  IdgfeM*  |ilHW— tbaca  must  be  no  strag- 
i^tn  IB  «Mb  tt  «aafllct. 

Tha  ra«t  ilwai  auy  be  kmg— It  k  esrtatn 
to  ba  maftai  fef  arttlcal  and  dlffleolt  paa< 
—!■■  BMt  It  W  march  together,  endure 
together,  sliara  to0VCher.  we  shall  succeed — 
««  shaO  glortoualy  succeed  tccrther. 


.^■' 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LcCOMPTE 

or  I'  w* 

KN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi?ENTATIVF.S 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr  Speaker,  whil^^ 
Wf  ar  considerinR  the  bill  for  an  extrn- 
skin  of  price  controls.  1  de?ire  to  presmt 
the  views  of  a  practical  farmer  and  cattle 
raiser.  Mr.  Zed  Hughes,  of  Croydon. 
Iowa  has  made  a  success  in  the  cattle 
business  through  .skill  and  hard  work 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years.  He 
has  studied  carefully  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  price  controls  and  he  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  I  ask  unanimovis 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Croydon  ilowa)  Times  Republican  on 
July  5.  written  b  Zed  Hu^'hes.  a  personal 
friend  of  many  years,  and  a  man  who  has 
made  a  success;  through  his  own  effort.s 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  beef  industry  has  built  for  Itself  a  first 
place  ranking  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
moat  favored  food  m  the  countrj'.  Hard 
work  by  calloused  haiids  of  the  car.tlcmen 
from  early  pioneer  days,  facing  every  ob- 
stacle such  as  drought,  hard  winters,  black- 
leg, TB,  Baud's,  and  parasites  Df  all  kiadi; 
and  the  lack  of  markets,  in  spite  of  these 
things  has  built  the  cattle  bu&iness  to  where 
It  is  today. 

There  is  something  about  raising  and  feed- 
ing cattle  that  builds  courage  and  fortitude 
In  men.  We  have  never  asked  favors  fn  m 
the  Government  for  our  product  We  have 
always  wanted  to  operate  under  the  natural 
lavs  of  supply  and  demand  because  artificial 
methods  and  Government  hand-Hits  do  n-t 
work,  and  the  cattlemen  know  it. 

The  roll-back  order  Issued  by  the  Offic 
of  Price  Stablllzatiou  on  April  2y,  1951.  •  =  . 
and  If  not  repealed,  will  continue  to  be.  the 
most  serious  blow  ever  dealt  the  cattle  indus- 
try. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actual  figures  kept  by 
the  national  livestock  and  meat  board  a:.d 
see  If  the  cattlemen  have  not  done  a  g  )c<l 
Job.  They  have  produced  beef  for  the  ccii- 
sumlng  public  under  the  system  of  free  en- 
terprise In  1900  they  produced  5,628.0C0 
pounds  of  beef:  In  1920  they  produced  6.306  - 
000,  pounds:  In  1940,  7.175.000  pounds;  in 
1950,  9,580,000  pounds,  or  63.1  pounds  p^r 
person. 

Our  population  Is  now  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  2,000,000  per  year.  No  controlled 
production  came  nearly  ea  close  to  such  a 
record  and  this  record  did  not  cost  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer  one  dime.  The  consum- 
ing public  has  made  its  decision.  Nobody  is 
compelled  to  buy  beef.  They  have  their 
choice,  as  they  should  have.  Beef.  pork. 
poultry,  flah,  and  eggs.  Are  the  bureaucrats 
in  Washington  trying  to  tell  us  what  to  eaf 
Do  they  have  any  more  right  to  tell  us  what 
to  eat  than  what  kind  of  a  car  to  buy?  The 
roll-back  order  was  prepared  not  with  any 
help  of  any  segment  of  the  livestock  industry. 
but  by  a  very  few  bureaucrats  and  for  their 
own  political  reasons.  I  do  not  think  either 
House  in  Washington  is  in  favor  of  It. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics 
reveals  that  the  farmer  and  ranchar  Income 
last  year  represented  a  return  of  5  percent  on 
his  Investnient  and  69  cents  an  hour  for  labor 
and  not  1  cant  for  management.  The  na- 
tional minimum  wage  Is  75  cents  an  hour. 
Retail  workers  averaged  $\  17  an  h''ur. 
Manufacturers  II  46  and  consirucilou  $2  U^J. 


N  iw  th»'  OPS  Is  undor-T.vid  to  have  1.70( 
attorney  .md  mll!lon.s  of  office  workers  anc 
InspcctfiT'  hirrrt  ;\'  the  present  time  to  at- 
tempt t"  fnf'irre  such  a  fi-H>ll.sh  thln^  as  thL-i 
and  at  v,hr\'   r-i  ,>■;'' 

This  order  rl'-f:-  r.t  deserve  to  stand  It 
will  not  if  pf  .1^"  ■  r.itcpt  with  common  sense 
and  vigor,  TV.t-  >".-iallstlc  theory  which  Is 
the  foundation  is  the  exact  opp<iKlte  of  the 
forces  which  made  .\merlra  great 

I  recently  purcha.sed  a  new  automobile 
costing  $1,800.  all  I  could  afford  with  the 
Government  taklnij  30  percent  of  my  total 
!:.(  r-p  '  r  tHxer.  On  thl.s  new  car  ther*  wa.? 
*4  :  '.  .;  security  tax.  of  which  we  as  beef 
priHJucers  and  far::iers  are  not  entitled  to 
receive  1  cent 

Kow  I  wonder  h<>w  many  of  the  industrial 
workers  buy  $450  worth  of  beef  In  a  year? 

Does  the  housewife  know  that  on  a  house 
dress  coetins;  $8  there  is  $3  tax.  and  does  she 
know  there  is  ii-io.-e  than  6  cents  tax  on  each 
loaf  of  bread'  .N'"w  we  beef  producers  and 
farmers  are  not  eetting  much  of  that  are 
ve? 

I>T*^  Di.Sal!e  ard  his  bureaucrats  think  we 
fV:  iid  elve  those  poor  squawking  workers 
a  :  ::::;::  :  .-  f  fx)iitlclans  With  their  paid 
■,  ..  .i-.i  .1...  .ii.cl  sick  benefits  raises  In  pay  any 
time  they  wrxnt  tt.  and  their  beef  and  pork 
for  nothing? 

Ht-'.-c  is  the  story  as  I  see  it.  DlSalle  wants 
l")  percent:  the  bank  6  percent;  county  and 
State  tax  4  percent:  the  winter  feed  bill  25 
p/»rrent;  the  pasture  bill  10  p)ercent.  Now 
what  in  hell  do  I  get  out  of  It?  Nobody 
gave  me  th^se  cattle. 

Here,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  It  was  ordered 
for.  Less  than  6  percent  of  the  voters  raise 
or  feed  cattie.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the 
Tiiters  are  consumers  an1  they  are  trying  to 
plea.se  the  94  percent,  even  though  it  bank- 
ri;;  '.'  the  ^  percent 

I  sincerely  hojje  none  of  the  Russians  crltl- 
cl7e  Margarets  sin^'ing.  I  fear  If  they  do, 
Harry  nu.;ht  declare  war  the  next  day. 

Zed  iiuGHES. 


lowans  Rate  Tniman  Low 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  herewith  the  following 
arijcle  which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  of  July  8.  1951: 
Iow\Ns  Ratt  Trxtmak  Low 

President  Truman's  Job  of  handling  for- 
eign countries.  Congress,  and  home  problems 
receives  its  lowest  rating  ever  reported  by 
the  Iowa  poll. 

Only  2  out  of  10  rate  his  Jobs  as  "excellent" 
or  VcKid  '  while  7  out  of  10  rate  them  "fair" 
or    pour,  "  and  the  rest  have  no  opinion. 

One  year  ago  President  Truman's  rating 
for  the.se  same  Jobs  was  considerably  higher, 
although  still  not  completely  favorable.  At 
that  time,  almost  4  out  of  10  rated  bis  Jobs 
as  excellent"  or  "good,"  while  5  out  of  10 
thought  they  were  "fair"  or  "poor." 

TiKlay  s  low  rating  does  not  necessarily 
foU.jw  along  political  lines.  Among  lowans 
who  voted  for  Truman  In  1948.  6  out  of  10 
ra*e  his  Jobs  as  "fair"  or  "poor." 

A  State -wide  cross  section  of  Iowa  voters 
waj?  asked  the  following: 

■  In  dealing  with  foreign  countries,  wotUd 
V  M  -;v,-  President  Trumnn  Is  doing  an  excel- 
ici.;.  tjoud,  I  ;.ly  i.i;  or  p«jor  j^.b.J" 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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May 
Today  1950 
{per-  {per- 
cent) cent) 

Excellent 3  4 

Good --    20  28 

Fair 36  36 

Poui 32  19 

No  opiuioii 9  13 

"In  dealine  with  home  problems  such  as 
busines.s,  labor,  and  farming,  would  you  say 
President  Truman  is  doing  an  excellent,  good. 
only  fair,  or  poor  Job?" 

May 
Today        1950 
{ per-       ( per- 
cent)     cerii) 

E;icellent 2  5 

Good 20  37 

Fair — 36  31 

Poor 35  19 

No  opinion..   7  8 

l!!  dealing  with  Congress,  would  you  say 
Prenident  Truman  is  doing  an  excellent,  good, 
only  fair,  or  poor  job? " 

May 
Today        1950 
( per-      i per- 
cent)    cent) 

Excellent.. .- 2  4 

Good 19  32 

Fair 32  37 

Poor 37  18 

No  opinion 10  9 

The  fcliowing  tabulation  combines  "ex- 
cellent' and  'good"  into  one  group  and  "fair" 
and  "poor'  into  another  group,  thus  pro- 
viding a  comparison  of  the  generally  "favor- 
able '   opinion  and   the   "ualavorable": 

May 

Today       1950 

(per-       I  per' 

Forelsn   countries:  cent)     cent) 

Eicellent,   good 23  32 

Fair,    poor 68  55 

No  opinion 9  13 

Home  problems: 

E.xcelleiu.   good 22  42 

Fair,   poor 71  50 

No   opinion 7  8 

Congress 

Excellent,    good 21  36 

Fur.    poor 69  55 

No   opinion 10  9 

There  is  no  significant  difference  In  the 
opinions  of  men  and  women  toward  the  Job 
President  Truman  has  been  doing.  How- 
ever, Truman  receives  a  Uttie  better  rating 
among  townspeople  than  among  city  or  farm 
residents. 


Today's  Challenge  to  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1951 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  the  following 
speech  given  by  Jack  Burkhart.  of  In- 
dianapolis, oefore  the  fifth  district  con- 
vention of  Optimists  International  at 
South  Bend,  Ind..  May  12.  1951: 

Today's  Challengk  to  YotriH 

Nearly  350  years  ago  a  trickle  of  men  and 
women  began  to  flow  Into  a  new  world — at 
Jamestown,  at  Plymouth,  up  and  down  the 
Hudson,  at  Providence,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  trickle  became 
a  stream   and   Ihi:  stream   became   a  flood. 


Prom  every  corner  of  the  world  came  those 
who  sought  freedom  of  worship,  those  who 
hated  the  tyranny  of  kings,  and  those  who 
simply  wanted  the  opportunity  to  work  at 
a  Job  of  their  own  choosing  and  to  enjoy 
tlie  fruits  of  their  own  toll. 

What  a  people  they  must  have  t»een :  to 
venture  across  an  almost  unknown  sea  to 
an  all  but  unknown  land.  Small  wonder 
then  that  the  heritage  we  received  from 
them  was  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave  " 

Shall  this  new  world  continue  to  be  the 
land  of  the  free — or  shall  it  t)ecome  the  land 
of  the  serf?  Is  1'  to  remain  the  home  of 
the  brave — or  to  survive  only  as  a  hiding 
place  for  the  frightened?  That,  sirs:  is  to- 
day's challenge  to  youth. 

In  many  places,  many  peoples  have  tired 
of  handling  their  own  affairs  and  have  turned 
them  over  to  leaders  who  were  eager  to  as- 
sume the  burden.  But  the  story  lias  al- 
ways been  the  same.  II  Puce,  der  Feuhrer, 
and  now  Joseph  Stalin — their  kind  always 
stand  ready  to  give  you  a  job,  medical  care, 
a  publicly  provided  house,  a  publicly  pro- 
vided pension. 

Yes.  security  can  be  yours. 

To  get  security  you  need  only  surrender 
your  right  to  choose  what  you  will  do  and 
where  To  get  security  simply  agree  that  if 
a  word  of  dissatisfaction  slips  past  your  lips 
you  will  promptly  set  forth  to  a  slave-labor 
camp.  To  get  security  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  arrange  that  the  slightest  affront,  real  or 
imagined,  to  the  most  petty  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  government's  servants  will 
bring  -secret  police  to  your  home  in  the  dead 
of  night.  What  then?  The  firing  squad?  A 
barbed-wire  enclosure  In  some  far-away 
place''  No  one  will  ever  know.  For  this 
final  security  is  surrounded  by  silence — the 
miserable  silence  of  the  living,  the  eternal 
silence  of  the  dead. 

Once  merry  England  Is  now  tasting  this 
old  poison  in  new  bottles.  Only  time  will  tell 
whether  she  shall  be  able  to  escape  the 
wretched  fate  that  awaits  on  the  road  she 
Is  traveling.  She  who  is  known  as  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments,  on  whose  historic 
pages  are  written  the  glories  of  the  Magna 
Charta.  she  whom  men  everywhere  honored 
for  justice,  democracy,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  has  now  turned  her  back  on 
all  that  made  her  great. 

And  what  of  us?  We.  too.  have  sipped 
from  the  same  bottles  and  some  have  liked 
the  taste.  Daily  the  doctrine  that  "our 
leaders  know  best"  gains  more  converts. 
The  depths  to  which  we  have  descended  is 
bitterly  brought  before  us  when  of  the 
bloodiest  butcher  in  human  history  It  Is 
said.  "Uncle  Joe's  not  such  a  bad  guy  ' 

I  say  to  the  youth  of  today,  "It  is  time  to 
speak  out.  It  is  time  to  forget  polite  re- 
straint. It  la  time  to  stop  worrying  about 
personal  popularity.    It  Is  time  to  act — now." 

A  heritage  has  tieen  handed  us.  Shall  we 
protect  and  preserve  It?  Shall  we  dishonor 
and  abandon  It?  Freedom  and  opportunity 
or  slavery  and  security — the  choice  Is  ours. 

That,  sirs,  Is  today's  challenge  to  youth. 


Poland  Drafts  Constitution:  How  Red 
Will  the  Ink  Be? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONl  N.  SADUK 

or  coNiracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10. 1951 

Mr.  SADLAK-  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  by  Mr.  Percy  Dean, 


special  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  dateline  London,  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday,  July  7.  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
entitled  "Poland  Drafts  Constitution: 
How  Red  Will  the  Ink  Be?"  The  article 
which  speaks  for  Itself  follows. 

Poland  Drafts  CoNRTrnmoN :   How-  Red 
Will  Be  the  Ink? 

(  By  Percy  Dean ) 

London  —The  decision  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  draft  a  new  constitution  "to 
give  legal  expression  to  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat"  may  foreshadow  a  move  to 
line  up  all  satellite  states  constitutionally 
with  the  U  S  S  R  ,  possibly  with  the  aim  to 
facilitate   ultimate  federation. 

The  bill  Introduced  in  the  Sejm  (Parlia- 
ment) on  May  26  appointing  a  draft  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  the  new  constitution  was 
passed  significantly  in  the  presence  of  the 
Soviet  Ambassador,  Anton  A.  Sovolev.  His 
arrival  was  greeted  with  Immense  applause, 
and  he  watched  the  proceedings  from  the 
diplomatic  box. 

This  and  the  fact  that  the  deputy  Intro- 
ducing the  bill  quoted  extensively  from 
Russian  Prime  Minister  Joseph  Stalin's 
views  on  constitution  making  indicate  that 
the  Polish  document  will  follow  Soviet  lines. 

rAREWlLL    TO    OKMOCSACT 

Thus  the  last  vestiges  of  democratic  par- 
liamentary procedure  will  disappear  in 
Poland  and  the  Communist  Party  will  be 
established  f£  the  sole  legal  party  in  the 
state. 

Leading  members  of  the  Polish  Politburo 
are  to  serve  on  the  drafting  committee. 
Among  them  are  President  Bierut  as  chair- 
man. Marshal  Konstantln  Rokoasovsky, 
Ministers  Jacob  Berman  and  Hilary  Mine, 
and  Oen.  Pranclzek  Jorwlak.  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  control  commission. 

Composed  of  some  100  members,  the  com- 
mittee includes  24  representatives  of  the 
Communist  Party,  17  of  the  Peasant  Party, 
and  10  of  the  Democratic  Party — both  Com- 
munist-controlled— 2  Roman  Catholic  depu- 
ties of  the  SeJm,  12  representatives  who  are 
the  chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  of  local  and 
municipal  councils,  8  members  representing 
the  trade  unions,  4  from  youth  organiza- 
tions, and  6  from  women's  organizations. 

There  also  will  be  10  members  represent- 
ing the  Polish  universities,  and  S  from  the 
unions  of  writers,  artists,  journalists,  and 
so  on  Persons  of  special  importance  nay 
be  coopted 

NATTONWTDl    atVIEW    SLATXZI 

According  to  clause  5  of  the  bill,  the  draft 
will  be  submitted  for  nationwide  discus- 
sion. This  was  done,  of  course,  with  the 
Soviet  1936  constitution,  which,  however, 
was  drafted  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  Presidium.  It  was  the  Kremlin's  boast 
on  that  occasion  that  some  60,000,000  copies 
of  the  draft  were  circulated  for  public  dis- 
cussion, resulting  In  the  submission  by  the 
people  of  134.000  amendments. 

In  the  Polish  case,  amendments  will  be 
accepted  If  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  SeJm. 

The  new  constitution  will  replace  that  of 
1»47  Called  the  Uttle  charter,  which  was 
Introduced  by  the  Provisional  Government 
of  1944.  Joined  later  by  the  now  exiled  Stan- 
Islaw  MUtolaJczyk,  who  at  that  Ume  was 
leader  of  the  Important  Polish  Peasant  Party. 
One  of  the  charter's  most  important  provt- 
Bions  was  the  guaranty  of  plural  political 
parties. 

Although,  due  to  surrender  to  Communist 
control  or  merger  with  the  Communist 
Party,  they  no  longer  exist  In  fact  In  Poland 
today,  plural  parties  exist  In  name  and.  of 
course,  under  the  coiistltutlon.  It  Is  clearly 
one  of  the  aims  of  the  regime  now  to  get  rid 
of  this  anomaly  in  a  Communist  state  and 
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U>  otabilsb  tb«  CommuDUt  Party  as  th« 
only  le^  poiiUc*!  guide  and  arbiter  of  tbe 
nation,  as  It  U  In  the  USSR 

Recent  demands  of  Mr  Blerut  and  by  the 
Warsaw  pre«  to  font  "a  national  fTX)n»  be- 
hind the  Party  of  Peace" — new  designation 
for  the  Oommtmlat  Party— have  been  pr«- 
p>arlng  the  Polea  for  the  move. 

Propagandiata  have  been  out  In  recent 
weeks  urging  social  and  political  groupn  to 
organize  themaelves  behind  this  "national 
front,"  no  doubt  destined  to  play  an  InQu- 
entlai  part  at  tbe  conatitutlon  dtscuraion 
meetings.  The  Jewtah  minority,  too.  is  being 
exhorted  to  link  up  and  **throw  off  mistaken 
nationalism." 

TmZHD    TOWAID    PtTECKS 

Thl«  national  front,  however,  la  not  aimed 
at  swelling  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Again,  as  with  the  Bol- 
shevik Party,  tlie  trend  with  the  Polish  Com- 
munist Party  is,  through  purges  and  "purl- 
ncation."  to  mold  It  into  a  sifted.  dls'*lpllned. 
and  [HrlTlleged  elite  closed  to  the  large  mass 
of  the  people. 

While  the  road  Is  marked  out.  there  Is  no 
olBclal  Indication  of  the  proposed  form  of 
the  conatltutioa.  Since  it  Is  for  the  an- 
nounoad  purpose  of  "giving  legal  expression 
to  tlie  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and 
legal  sanction  to  tb«  Socialist  sUte."  It  U 
assumed  that  it  will  follow  the  Soviet  text 
in  abolishing  "private  ownership  of  tools  and 
maans  of  produettoii" — that  is.  to  end  all 
private  antarprlae — and  declare  the  land,  and 
so  on.  property  kA  the  state. 

It  is  more  than  llktiy  that  It  will  contain 
provisions  similar  to  the  Soviet  Constitution, 
guaranteeing  freedom  of  worship,  speech,  and 
t2u  preas    on  paper,  at  least. 

macB  cnncisM 

It  Is  also  SKpected  that  the  pyramid  struc- 
ture of  goremmeut  rising  tier  by  tier  to  sup- 
port the  BolatMTlk  hierarchy  may  be  copied. 
Fteroe  press  and  party  criticism  of  the  local 
national  and  municipal  councils  in  the  past 
year  suggest  titet  the  regime  has  been  getting 
ready  to  reform  and  bring  under  stricter 
Communist  cootrol  the  base  of  the  national 
governmental  machine. 

That  ttM  other  satciite  countries  will  be 
timr*^'^^  to  foUov  the  Polish  lead  in  due 
eourse  may  be  aasumcd.  Once  the  constitu- 
tional and  party  structures  have  become 
more  or  leas  staiu^uxUied  in  this  fashion,  it 
Is  obTlfHis  that  federation  either  among  the 
satellites  themaalvea  or  direcUy  with  the  U.  & 
8.  &.  would  not  be  a  dlAcult  matter. 


A  riebm  Story  •£  Cmc  Prule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 


TOBS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRlSKirrA'ITTKS 
JfOMday.  June  1%,  1951 

Mr.  OAMBTJt  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  cooamt  of  the  Houae.  I  In- 
sert in  ttm  CamoasBomu.  Rhxmo)  tbe 
two  attaebed  editorials  taken  from  the 
Daily  Times,  mildished  in  Mamarone^. 
N.  Y..  June  14.  1161.  entitled  A  Picture 
Story  of  CMe  Frlee  and  Who's  Doing 
Nothing  Nov: 

A  Vktc^  dual  ov  Cmc 


T— for    that 

of  tbe  Bmplre  State— 

wHli  pride  a  currently 

broeiraze  called  Tour  city 


Government,  which  describe*  in  few  words 
and  many  pictures  the  story  of  the  cr.y  of 
Yonkers  for  1950. 

The  booklet  literally  breathes  with  the 
transformation  that  hAs  Cfsme  'o  West- 
chestet's  larsjet-t  city  in  the  last  d^jzen  years 
under  a  council-manager  charter  and  wi*!i 
almfjst  unprecedented  house-clear.lng  and 
seif-improvemsnt.  Where,  jur:  b  »  f  i  re 
Yonkers  had  been  classified  am  ng  the  lil- 
governed  cities  in  America  it  !•>  noui  rated 
among  the  best — :ind  not  merely  bv  Ynnkors 
residents  but  by  such  an  authority  a.s  Dun  v 
Bradstreet. 

The  picture  book  discusses  Yonkers'  SIT 
million  annual  spending  In  words  and  ch  ir'p 
that  are  ensy  to  understand  Turning  '.he 
pages,  we  learn  of  a  new  mi'.Uoti-dolhir  oil- 
Street  parking  area  in  the  heart  )f  the  city. 
Getty  Square  business  section,  ol  Impnvpd 
refuse  collection*  and  new  closed-body 
truclts,  of  a  new  huge  incinerator  Just  being 
put  into  service,  of  substantial  buUdinij  f  - 
tivlty,  of  street  and  sewer  ImprnTemen's.  i  f 
new  police  and  fire  equipment,  uf  new 
schools,  and  of  remarkable  procress  in  r- - 
storing  city-owned  real  estate  to  the  t.i.x 
rolls. 

On  the  back  page  there  l.s  a  listing  of 
"work  in  progress."  which  mentions  a  new 
police  call  box  system,  a  modern  street  light- 
ing program,  substantial  repairs  and  im- 
provements to  playgrounds,  slum  cleararn  e 
plans,  civil  defense  expansion,  renovation  of 
city  hall  and  other  public  buildiu><s.  more 
new  schools,  replacement  of  public  worttu 
equipment. 

It  Is  a  plcturized.  8hort-parai?raph  study 
In  civic  pride — of  a  kind  that  every  Yonkers 
resident  must  like  to  keep  handy  to  show 
visitors  or  to  mail  to  relatives  and  frit  uds 
out  of  town. 

Yonkers  Is  boasting  about  itself,  ofBclaily 
and  attractively.  We  elsewhere  in  We.-.t- 
chester  can  never  do  too  much  uf  that — 
about  our  own  community  and  about  our 
county  as  well. 


Who's  Doing  Nothing  Now? 

It  was  upon  his  castigation  of  the  Eight- 
lech  Congress  as  a  "Do-Nothing  '  sessln 
that  Harry  S.  Truman  rode  back  into  the 
White  House  in  the  1948  elections. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  has  a  r^c^rd 
of  less  business  transacted  than  ti." 
Ilghtleth. 

But  when  Mr.  Truman  was  asked  about 
this  at  his  press  conference  last  we«»k  he  de- 
clined to  comment  Specifically  he  rpf'j>=Pd 
to  pin  a  'TX)-Nothlng"  label  on  the  pre.-5ent 
Congress. 

Were  It  not  that  Mr,  Truman  anncunred 
2  weeks  ago  that  the  trouble  with  this 
country  is  "tcxj  much  politics."  wp  would  be 
tempted  to  belltrve  his  silence  l.s  based  en  the 
fact  tha'  the  Eighty-second  Congress  l.";  Dem- 
ocratic. 

Bvrt  surely  Mr.  Truman  wouldn't  play  par- 
tisan politics. 


Amaziiif  Amoica  and  Citizen's  Pledge 
for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATlVEd 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Corgression'ii. 
RxcoRO  two  articles  by  my  good  fnond. 
lir.  Hubert  M.  Harrison.  Lcngvlew,  Tex  : 


Amazing    America 

American  incenuity  under  our  svstem  of 
free  entprprl.^e  has  made  our  Nation  the 
envy  of  the  world.  With  one-sixth  of  the 
p,ipui.i;ion  of  the  world  and  one-seventh  of 
the  land  area,  we  have  about  one-half  of  the 
iTKiu^trml  produc'lve  capacity  of  the  world. 

Econ'  ml'  Stabilizer  Eric  Johnston  told  a 
croup  of  American  businessmen  a  few  day: 
ago  that  we  are  far  ahead  of  Russia  In  the 
production  of  the  essentials  of  war,  even 
.ii-ccp'.mg  Russia  s  own  figures.  In  1950  they 
'  ;rriod  ■  u'  28,0i>i  000  tons  of  steel  and  we 
xurued  ';r  97.0(;0  000  ton.s.  By  19.J3  we  can 
turn  out  117.000,000  tons  or  22,000.0<"i0  tons 
mure  than  the  peak  production  of  World  War 
II.  In  coal  production  last  year.  Russia  re- 
ports 286.000,000  tons.  United  States,  556,- 
COO.OOO  toi'.s;  cf  oil,  Rus5:a.  52,000,000  tons. 
United  States,  298.000,000  tons.  We  are 
stepping  up  our  production  of  electric  power 
30  percent  in  the  next  3  years.  Aluminum 
pn^ductiun  will  be  Increased  60  percent. 

Anierlc.t  a  po'.ver  to  produce  is  so  amazing 
that  the?-''  t'rlm  facts  may  deter  Russia  fre.in 
stirtlnp  a;.  ,ii!-out  sh(,>otlnt;  war. 

A  speaker  at  the  East  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  convention  In  Waco  In  April  .said 
that  one-fourth  at  all  the  people  In  this 
country  who  have  Jobs  are  working  at  occu- 
pations that  wpre  unknown  In  1900  Think 
this  over  as  It  applies  to  your  town.  Count 
the  business  e.stabU?hments  that  are  founded 
on  inventions  cf  the  last  50  years.  These 
Include  automobile  .sales  rooms,  garages,  auto 
parts  stores,  .service  stations,  tire  stores,  tire 
repair  shops,  sas.ilne  pumps,  ga.solme  re- 
fineries, all  electric  appliance  stores,  radio 
stores  and  repair  shops,  television,  air  ccn- 
di'l'-'nlne.  the  modern  plastic,  chemical,  and 
-M.s  ;:idustries. 

Here  anbltlon  hurn.s  In  the  breast  of  every 
boy  and  ?lrl  to  achi'^vp  and  to  improve,  to 
invent  and  produce  better  things  for  better 
livlntr  And  so  amazinsj  America  marches  on, 
Wiien  at.-.mic  enerKv  is  harnessed  to  Industry, 
what  new  n,:racies  may  we  produce, 

Hubert  M.  Harrison. 

Citizen's  Pifdge  fob  National  Defense 

I  will  keep  myse'f  ht — physically,  mentally, 
spiritually — to  be  ready  for  any  crisis  and  to 
discipline  myself  for  strength. 

I  will  go  about  my  busine.ss  with  a  clear 
eye.  a  cool  hend  and  a  stout  heart,  neither 
scared  by  wild  rumors  nor  deluded  by  false 
securl'y 

I  will  ao  my  particular  Job — in  office,  store. 
shop.  mill,  or  farm — better  than  it  was  ever 
done  t)€fore,  dedicating  my  skill  to  my  coun- 
try s  service. 

I  will  take  an  .i.nivp  interest  in  e^verTi- 
ment — in  town.  sch>Mil  district,  county  State. 
and  Nation — and  make  it  my  business  to 
understand  public  affairs    laws,  and  policies. 

I  will  help  buUd  my  town  as  a  wholesome. 
balanced  commuiiUy.  because  if  ail  the  com- 
munities are  sou::d.   A.meilca  will  be  suund. 

I  will  support  thp  church  as  an  institution 
that  tear h.-fi  the  truth  that  makes  men  free 
and  preserves  moral  order 

I  will  vote  In  every  election,  appreciatlnc 
the  right  of  the  ballot  now  denied  in  many 
lands,  putrin,,'  principles  above  party. 

I  win  serve  on  Juries  when  called,  realizing 
that  the  rlirht  of  trial  by  jury  is  a  precious 
privilege  of  free  men. 

I  will  support  billions  for  defense  but  not 
1  cent  for  waste. 

I  will  work  for  unity  among  all  our  people 
ar.d  i;p|:,  •  e  efforts  to  create  hatred  based  on 
rai.e,  creed    ur  color, 

I  Will  encourage  our  boys  and  girls  to  revere 
and  respect  our  American  traditions. 

I  win  keep  faith  with  myself,  my  country, 
and  my  Cn.d. 

HtTBETlT   M.    H.\RaiSON. 
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Hod.  Timothy  P.  Sheehftn,  of  Illinob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or   CONNECTICtn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Tuesday,  July  10,  1951 

Mr,  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
7  issue  of  the  Polish-American  Journal, 
published  at  Scran^on,  Pa.,  contained  on 
its  front  page  a  picture  of  our  colleague. 
Congres.sman  Timothy  P.  Sheehan.  and 
calls  him  Polonia's  Man  of  the  Week. 

Each  week  this  fine  newspaper,  serv- 
ine  the  interests  of  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  selects  for  this  distinguished 
honor  an  outstanding  man  marked  for 
an  unusual  contribution  on  a  Nation- 
wide basis.  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  that  I  read  the  fine  write-up  which 
I  know  is  fully  warranted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago.  Observing  him,  I 
know  the  great  sincerity  with  which  he 
has  approached  and  continues  to  devote 
to  the  resolution  he  has  sponsored  and 
of  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
constituency. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  item  about  Mr.  Sheehan,  \;ho 
champions  justice  for  Poland.  The 
article  follows: 

Polonia's  Man  or  the  Week 

Today  U\e  most  popular  Congressman 
among  the  .Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  is 
Timothy  P.  Sheehan,  Republican,  of  Chicago. 

He  Is  applauded  by  the  Polish  American 
press,  by  the  PolLsh  American  organizations 
and  leaders  in  various  fields  and  by  Polonla 
in  general  for  introducing  in  Congress  the 
Katyn  resolution,  asking  official  investigation 
of  the  horrible  massacre  of  more  than  4,000 
Polisli  officers. 

In  introducing  thl^i  resolution,  Congress- 
man Sheihan  did  not  seek  popularity  among 
Polonla  or  elsewhere.  He  wanted  only  to 
serve  Justice. 

Mr.  Sheeh.^n's  Interest  in  Polonla  dates 
from  his  childhood,  as  he  was  born  and 
raised  with  a  lot  of  Polish  boys  with  whom 
he  constantly  associated.  His  Polish  Ameri- 
can friends  are  legion.  In  fact,  he  could  be 
considered  a  representative  of  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  as  he  represents,  according  to 
his  own  estimate,  about  80.000  Polish  Amer- 
icans residing  in  his  congressional  district, 
with  one  of  the  four  wards  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  people  of  Polish 
origin. 

One  of  the  closest  personal  friends  of  Rep- 
resentative Sheehan  Is  Michael  J.  Rudnik.  a 
trustee  of  the  sanitary  district,  who  served  as 
his  campaign  manager.  Mr.  Rudnik  is  a  first 
generation  Pole. 

Mr,  Siieehans  knowledge  of  things  Polish 
is  really  exceptional.  In  fact,  he  knows 
Polish  history  better  than  many  an  Amer- 
ican of  Polish  origin  and  his  Interest  In 
Polish  and  Polish  American  affairs  is  high 
Indeed. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Polish  American  Journal, 
Congressman  Sheehan  gives  the  following 
reason  why  he  wants  to  fight  for  the  Polish 
people: 

'•Due  to  my  own  strong  religious  beliefs 
and  being  very  much  against  communism 
because  of  its  antlrellglous  basis,  I  have  felt 
that  the  Polish  people  who  were  90  percent 
Catholic  were  given  a  very  bad  treatment 
•  •  •  at  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Confer- 
ences. In  an  endeavor  to  help  right  the 
WTongs   dv.:.t'   to   this   great    nation,   I   have 


felt  It  a  duty  both  to  myself  and  to  my 
constituents  of  Pollah  extraction  to  talce  a 
very  active  Interest  In  seeing  whether  or 
not  justice  can  prevail  and  the  wrongs  done 
to  the  Polish  people  righted." 

Thank  you.  Congressman  Sheehan. 

We  need  more  people  like  you  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

We  salute  you  as  a  champion  of  Justice 
for  Poland. 


Coramanist  Drive  Af  aintt  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  article 
by  Philip  Slomovitz  in  the  Jewish  News 
of  June  29,  1P51 ; 

The  facts  are  on  the  record  and  there  Is 
no  denying  them.  Communist -dominated 
countries  are  conducting  a  campaign  to  de- 
stroy Judaism  as  an  entity,  to  prevent  Jews 
resident  there  from  going  to  Israel,  to  un- 
dermine all  Jewlsl.  cultural  undertakings. 

Last  week  two  pro-Soviet  countries.  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  were  exposed  as  seeking 
on  the  one  hand — as  In  Hungary — to  expel 
Je./s  from  the  capital  city  and  on  the 
other — in  Poland — to  absorb  Jews  through 
Ideological  reeducation.  In  twth  instances. 
Jews  are  prevented  from  going  to  Israel. 

Victor  Lasky.  in  an  article  in  the  National 
Jewish  Monthly,  charges  that  •'anti-Semit- 
ism in  Russia  is  now  in  the  staee  of  violence"; 
that  "for  the  first  time  in  Soviet  history 
Jews  are  t>eing  menaced  physically."  The 
U.  S.  S,  R.  attitude  Is  reflected  in  Budapest 
and  in  Warsaw. 

"Tlie  shoc'iier,"  according  to  Lasky,  is  "that 
Stalin  is  not  doing  anything  to  prevent  vio- 
lence against  them."  that  "outbre  ks  against 
Jews  are  regular  occurrences  in  many  parts 
of  Russia,  particularly  the  Ukraine"  And 
the  tragedy  is  that  there  is  still  speculation 
"whether  anti-Semitism  exists  in  the  Soviet 
paradi.se,"  Yet  Jews  -re  being  singled  out 
for  special  repressions — "not  a  crackdown  on 
Je  .'s  because  they  were  bourgeoisie  or  ku- 
laks, but  a  crackdown  on  Jews  as  Jews — the 
clasisic  name  for  which  Is  anti-Semitism." 

We  are  reminded  that  only  one  Jewish 
writer  has  managed  to  come  through  the 
Soviet  period  of  "anti-Semitic  upheaval 
with  his  hide  and  huge  income  intact"  and 
are  told. 

"But  Iiya  Ehrenburg  was  a  Jew  In  name 
only  and  one  of  the  most  slavish  adherents 
of  the  Stalinist  regime.  Ehrenburg  appar- 
ently won  his  way  back  to  favor  by  publicly 
Insulting  Mrs.  Goida  Myerson,  the  first  Israeli 
Minister  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  at  a  diplomatic 
reception.  Within  hearing  of  such  foreign 
dignitaries  as  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith, 
then  the  United  States  Ambassador,  in  Mos- 
cow, Ehrenburg  said  loudly:  'I  can't  bear  to 
hear  English.  esj>eclally  when  spoken  by  a 
Russian-born  Jewess.'  " 

Lasky  has  a  few  things  to  say  which  we 
must  make  note  of.  bf  a  guide  in  Judging 
the  happenings  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  in  her 
satellite  countries.    He  writes: 

"The  new  Soviet  antl-SemltIsm  Is  an  Invo- 
cation of  the  scapegoat  technique,  which 
served  Hitler  so  well.  The  Jews  have  always 
been  useful  villains.  On  their  shoulders  can 
be  placed  all  the  faults  of  the  dictatorial 
regime.     Even   before   World   War   II.   anti- 


Semitism  had  been  widespread  in  the  Soviet 

Union,  The  tragic  extent  was  dlscloaed  by 
the  Nazi  Invasion,  when  the  conquerors  were 
greeted  as  liberators  by  mlhiuns  of  Russians. 
And,  according  to  Solomon  Schwarx.  of  all 
the  ideological  nonsense  brought  into  the 
occupied  Russian  areas  by  the  Nazis,  only 
Jew  hatred  met  with  staggering  success. 

"Another  factor  making  for  the  new  anti- 
Semitism  Is  the  rise  of  Israel.  The  birth  of 
the  new  J?wlsh  state  was  greeted  with  Joy 
by  the  Jew  of  Russia,  as  by  tJieir  brethren 
everywhere.  But  Zionism — even  the  teaching 
o'  the  Hebrew  language — has  long  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Soviet  regime.  And  in  the 
U.  S.  S  R.  enthusiasm  for  any  other  nation 
leads  to  grim  repercussions  The  un -Soviet 
behavior  of  the  Russian  Jews  (who  fiocked 
to  the  new  Israel  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  seek 
visas  to  the  promised  land,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  leave)  whipped  the  Politburo  to 
Nazi-like  intensity  In  carrying  out  its  already 
established  anti-Semitic  program. 

"IVice  in  our  time*  the  Jews  have  been 
the  victims  of  mighty  di  tatorshlpn.  We 
had  no  trouble  in  understanding  the  tragedy 
in  the  first  instance.  How  long  before  the 
world  understands  the  second?" 

With  these  facts  In  view,  wi  can  under- 
stand why  the  position  of  Jews  In  Poland. 
Rumania,  and  Hungary  has  become  so  des- 
perate and  why  our  responsible  movements 
have  been  so  anxious  to  remove  our  kinsmen 
from  Soviet-dominated  areas. 

SOME    APPROPRIATE    STORIES    ABOtTT    COMMTNIST 
COUNTRIES 

There  are  a  number  of  jokes  which  throw 
light  on  conditions  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
Here  Is  a  story  from  Revue  de  la  Pensee 
Francalse,  of  Paris,  about  "Turkish  Types"": 

"The  Turkish  Ambassador.  Numan  Mene- 
mencioglue,  was  interviewed  by  a  Parisian 
reporter  on  the  general  state  of  mind  in  Tur- 
key. 'In  Turkey.'  he  said,  'we  have  two  types 
of  people,  optimists  and  pessimist*.  The 
optimists  are  studying  English,  the  pessi- 
mists Russian'." 

Here  Is  an  excellent  commentary  on  Poland 
from  the  United  Nations  World: 

"A  man  came  Into  the  United  Nations  dele- 
gates" lounge  looking  for  a  correspondent 
of  the  ofBclal  Russian  news  agency  Tass. 
Approaching  a  writer,  he  aslted,  "Are  you 
from  Tass^' 

"  'No.  Polish  Press  Agency.  Can  I  help 
you?' 

"  "I  guess  not.'  the  man  answered.  'You're 
only  deml-Tass." 

Another  United  Nations  World  Story,  bom 
from  the  peoples  misery,  comes  from  Ru- 
mania and  deals  with  the  Jewess,  Ana  Pauker. 
whose  father  died  in  Israel  recently.  Ana  haa 
been  the  bane  of  the  ZionisU'  existence. 
Here  is  the  story: 

"After  waiting  4  hours  In  line  to  buy  a 
pound  of  carrots  in  the  State-owned  shop, 
a  Kum.anian  worker  in  Bucharest  hears  thst 
there  are  none  left,  and  no  other  vegetables, 
either.  Infuriated,  he  goes  home,  gets  his 
gun.  and  tells  his  wife  that  he  is  going  to  kill 
Ana  Pauker.  The  wife  tries  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving,  but  In  vain. 

"A  few  hours  later  he  returns  home  quiet 
and  calm. 

"  'Well,  what  happened?"  the  wife  asks  him, 

"  "I  gave  up.  There,  too.  there  was  such 
a  lon;j  line  waiting'." 

Then  there  Is  this  one,  about  Lithuania. 
also  from  United  Nations  World : 

"A  citizen  of  Uthuania  tJsUs  ;i  friend:  'It's 
wonderful  to  be  a  Lithuanian,  Ours  Is  the 
biggest  country  In  the  world.' 

"  'How  come?'  the  friend  asks. 

"  'Don't  you  know?  Our  western  frontiers 
are  on  the  Baltic,  our  capital  Is  Moscow,  and 
the  majority  of  our  population  Uvea  In 
Siberia'" 

TTiis  yarn  heir*  make  sense  ot:t  of  non- 
sense  and    £hov.„    the   Europeans'    belief    lu 
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th«  rapwiortty  of  th«  Amertcan  api»o«ch 
to  truth; 

"Sofocwbcr*  to  Hunfary  an  old  paasaat 
iroman  In  teari  eosMa  to  tbc  local  polio* 
ttailon  liT  only  cow  dtaappearad  yaatordar. 
what  thail  I  do  wtttoout  h«r.  poor  me.  I  bag 
you  to  help  ma  to  And  b«r.  wherever  aba  to.* 

"The  ofl^tal  trlaa  to  reassure  her:  'Don't 
worry.  We  will  make  an  announcement  over 
the  radio  and  rarely  you  will  get  your  cow 
back.' 

"The  woman  left  after  thanking  him  a 
thouaand  tlmaa  but  rettimed  a  few  momanta 
later 

"  'But  pleaae.  tend  the  measage  through  the 
Voice  of  America,  otberwlae  nobody  will  lia- 
tea  to  W.' 


Wkat  k  F«dcr«l  AuT? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 


Df  TIB  SmAlX  OF  TBX  UNITKD  STATES 

Twttday.  Jvlv  10, 1951 

Ifr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  crfSelal  publication  of 
the  Netam^ka  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
known  as  Nebraska  Agriculture,  there 
appeared  an  editorial  entiUed  "What  Is 
Federal  Aid?" 

The  practice  of  extending  Federal 
flr)niT>Mf  1  grants-in-aid  to  local  govern- 
mental  subdivisions  has  grown  to  such  a 
point  that  ti  can  no  longer  be  ignored  by 
persona  sinoerdj  interested  in  retaining 
a  separattOD  of  powers  as  between  the 
Federal  Oovcroinent  and  the  several 
States,  and  by  thooe  who  are  earnestly 
working  to  h<dd  the  financial  burden 
of  govemiBent  within  limits  which  the 
Nation  can  afford. 

This  aditorlal.  representing  the  think- 
ing of  thoiMaiids  of  NebraetA  farm 
families,  so  dnrly  examines  into  this 
Importaot  qamtkm  of  i^ederal  aid  that 
I  o(»nmend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  Senate,  as  vrell.  and  ask 
unanlmoo?  ooosent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  for  that 
purpoee. 

There  boiiig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo, 
as  follows: 

fFtom  IftbrMka  Agrlctilturc  of  May  1051] 
Waar  Is  Fsdcsai.  Aa? 


WhU  is  Fideral  aid? 

aid  la  a  tamporary  •xpediant  that 
to  Ststa  azid  loeU  gorammanta 
by  ideaUatlo  iMiraauaata  at  a  tlina  wb«n 
8tat«  and  looal  govenunanta  laekad  the 
courage  to  faoa  and  meet  iquiirely  their  own 
probtaaa  of  adBlalMratlon.  U  la  a  dattMton 
that  haa  galaad  parmananry  baeauaa  State 
and  local  govammcDta  ban  not  had  the 
oouraga  to  aaaka  aa  affort  to  xAy  the  prob- 
lems eraatad  by  tba  dapraHkm  yaars  of  tha 
thtmaa  and  tto  war  aoonomy  thait  f  oUowad. 
fMaral  aid  tea  always  eairlad  with  it  tha 
ktaa  that  it  eoelB  no  on*  aaythiar>  it  U  Jvat 
money  that  tks  fetfaral  aov«nua«nt  glvea 
Stataa  aaa  loeal  govammanu  out  of  tha 

Boat  yea^iMif I  tt. 

Toa  aad  X  and  aU  tha  other 

hearty  for  Pedml  aid. 

aid  Is  paid  for  in  higbar 


Income  taxes,  higher  coeti  of  automobiles. 
higher  coata  of  foodstuffs  and  everything 
farmers  and  consumers  buy.  because  taxes 
are  a  big  lt«m  in  tha  costs  of  production  of 
this  Nation. 

AbollUon  of  Federal  aid  Is  not  going  to  cT.it 
back  all  of  the  costs  added  to  the  tblnj;s 
bought  by  fanners  and  producer*,  because 
higher  labor  and  transportation  and  ftxed 
expense  costs  are  Invoived  al^o  in  higher 
prices.  However,  the  ab<-;Utlon  of  Pfclpr\l 
aid.  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  employees  on  Federal  payrolls  t  -> 
administer  the  aid  programs,  would  effei  » 
substantial  eocnorales  In  Feder;\l  Govern- 
ment cosU.  While  abolition  of  Federal  iJld 
at  this  time  may  not  reduce  the  present  tax 
burden,  it  Is  possible  that  .substantial  savm.s 
can  be  made  in  the  Federal  budget,  male:;.? 
unneceasary  all  of  the  vast  Increase  in  Fpci- 
erai  taxes  contemplated  or  propoped 

Federal  aid  Is  a  great  deal  like  the  situ,-.- 
t.on  !n  which  courts  appoint  a  guardian  '  i 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  person  idj  kIiI'  d 
incompetent.  lu  effect.  Federal  aid  was  de- 
Tiaed  as  a  solution  to  State  and  local  nnanre 
problems  in  aselstance,  highway  construction 
and  all  the  other  users  of  Federal  ud  because 
State  and  local  governments  admitted  them- 
selves Incompetent  to  handle  their  cwn 
affairs.  In  effect.  State  and  Icral  tfover'^- 
ment  officials,  unwilling  to  face  up  to  tJ.e 
problems,  willingly  agree  that  they  were 
incompetent  and  that  Federal  aid  was  trie 
only  answer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Federal  aid  is  the 
moat  exTMnslve  solution  to  problems  faced  by 
State  and  local  governments,  beca  :.se  tax- 
payers have  to  pay  the  costs  of  bureaucratic 
idealists  who  tell  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments what  share  taey  shall  have  Jf  the 
tax  funds  available  and  how  they  shall  ad- 
minister It.  The  Job  done  with  Federal  aid 
could  be  done  much  more  cheaply  If  State 
and  local  governments  had  the  courage  *  ) 
tell  the  taxpayers  that  more  tax  revenue  wis 
needed  and  how  it  could  be  obtained,  ex- 
plaining to  the  taxpayers  that  there  are  two 
alternativea :  (1)  Pacing  up  to  the  Jt)b  in 
hand  and  doing  It  locally:  or  (2i  paying 
mcsre  to  let  some  bureaucratic  Idealist  tell 
how  to  do  the  Job  while  exacting  an  exor- 
bitant fee   for   managing   the   job 

Federal  aid  Is  a  powerful  encouragement 
to  government  Inefficiency  and  centralization. 
It  encourages  the  creation  of  political  dy- 
nastlas,  which  buy  the  good  will  of  vast 
aagmenta  of  the  population  through  dispen- 
sation of  patronage. 

Certainly  the  assistance  program  would  he 
mora  economical  and  more  efBclent  if  cn'y 
a  fraction  of  the  money  spent  In  Federal 
taxes  to  support  the  program  was  kept  at 
home  where  the  taxpayer  could  see  how  the 
monay  was  spent  and  aasess  responsibility 
for  waate  and  Inefficiency. 

Certainly  we  could  build  more  and  better 
roads  without  sending  millions  through 
Waahlngton,  D.  C ,  to  have  bureaucrat  c 
Idealists  who  do  not  understand  local  sltua- 
tiooa  and  needs  tell  State  and  local  govern- 
ments where  and  how  the  aid  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

rurtliermore,  State  and  local  administra- 
tors find  In  Federal  aid  a  convenient  excuse 
for  demanding  more  and  more  local  funds 
so  that  •'Federal  funds  can  be  matched  be- 
fore they  are  loat." 

Federal  aid  Is  a  vicious  delusion  that  be- 
comas  a  powerfully  unscrupulous  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  venal  politician,  because 
control  of  Federal  aid  is  so  far  from  the 
local  area  that  the  average  taxpayer  cannot 
do  anything  about  It  when  It  Is  missed. 

There  ara  FMeral  help  programs  that  are 
claslrable.  but  thaaa  are  not  actually  Federal 
idd.  Such  Federal  programa  as  the  Agrl- 
c-ultural  Kxtan^on  Service,  and  similar  edu- 
cational faclliUaa,  the  Agricultural  Research 


Administration,  activities  of  the  U8DA,  and 
a  variety  vi  Federal  agricultural  and  busi- 
ness lean  agencies  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  actually 
rf.urniag  dividends  for  the  Nation's  economy 
;n  tfrms  of  better  living  standards  for  the 
whole  Nation.  In  the  main  these  are  not 
pr  t'rams  ^hit  are  controlled  by  bureaucratic 
Meaiu'.*  hit  incorporate  within  themselves 
I  larize  tr.«'a.sure  of  local  control  of  the  pro- 
trr-ini  f'  ;!  'wed. 

The  \arl  u.«  Federal  loan  programs  (like 
the  f^rm  Credit  Administration  and  busl- 
nesi  loan  agencies)  actually  do  not  cost  the 
ta.\payers.  because  interest  charged  on  loans 
made  Is  figured  to  include  coata  of  admlnls- 
tratv  n  These  loan  programs  are  self-sup- 
porting because  of  their  nature:  and  they 
fi'A   a   Seld    tiiat   private  finance  cannot   fill. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  limitation  to  research 
prograir.s  carried  out  through  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  agencies.  They  should  be  limited 
to  doing  the  "pilot"  experimentation  and 
research  la  'he  development  of  any  process 
for  utilization  of  natural  resources.  Once 
the  "pilot"  work  Is  done,  the  results  and 
conclusions  should  be  made  available  to  any 
industry  or  lndl»'ldual  capable  of  putting 
t!.e  "pli't"  experiments  into  production  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  whole  economy. 

Iixj  few  Americana  today  appreciate  the 
wi.-d  )m  ol  the  founding  fathers  and  their 
deep-seated  conclusion  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  ^ept  close  to  the  people  and 
ari^enable  to  public  opinion.  One  of  the 
wisest  of  the  founding  fathers  was  Thomas 
Jefferson  the  squire  of  Monticello.  who  au- 
thortd  the  basic  draft  of  the  Declaration  of 
I::(ie;v  i.Jence.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  blt- 
•  'r  :  '  of  government  centralization  ao.d  is 
!_: erii-ed  with  .-ilr.cerely  believing  that  gov- 
ernment which  governed  least  governed  best. 
Thomas  JerTerson  and  his  fellow  founders  of 
these  United  States  would  be  bitterly  dis- 
IPusir.ed  were  they  to  return  today  ar.d 
ob.'erve  the  ^reat  strides  the  Nation  they 
created  has  taicen  along  the  road  to  cen- 
tralization and  Federal  "patronage"  through 
Fedrra:  aid  programs 


The  War  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    AUlBAIirlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  my  atten- 
tion A.is  recently  called  to  an  article  by 
Ralph  McGill  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  was  re- 
printed In  the  .^nniston  'Ala. >  Star  un- 
der date  of  Friday,  July  8,  1951.  It  Is  a 
very  timely  article,  and  I  feel  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  manj',  and  enable  them 
to  recognize  the  fundamental  reason  for 
our  challenge  to  the  Communists  in  Ko- 
rea I  therefore  ask  that  the  article  be 
printe<l  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcow). 
as  follo'.vs: 

They  Kept  tht  Road  Open — Blood,  Swiat, 
AH  a  Death  in  Korxa  Exroas  thje  Sovirni 

(By  Ralph  McOUl) 

T  saw  a  newn  story  In  which  a  mother  B:»!d 

she  did  not  believe  her  son,  kUled  in  Korea, 
difd  in  a  good  cau.se.  Death  Is  a  persoaal 
matter  which  may  not  be  shared,  and  sonow 
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is  a  disease  which  only  those  who  suffer  from 
It  may  treat. 

The  loss  of  a  child  is  the  greatest  sorrow 
earth  knows.  There  is  on  old  Persian 
proverb,  somewhat  cynical,  which  says:  "Sor- 
row for  the  death  of  a  father  laeU  6  months; 
sorrow  for  a  mother,  a  year;  sorrow  for  a 
wife,  until  another  wife;  sorrow  for  a  sin. 
forever." 

None  may  argue  with  those  who  sorrow. 
Yet  it  Is  possible — though  the  odds  yet 
against  it  be  great— that  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory written  there  In  the  blood,  mud,  heat, 
and  cold  of  the  Korean  peninsula  may  be 
looked  upon  by  the  generations  to  come  as 
the  most  worth-while  sacrifice  made  In  all 
the  wars,  great  and  small,  that  have  been 
fought  by  man  In  all  the  long  centuries  he 
has  been  on  earth. 

NEGATTVI    RESULT 

It  could  never  offer  anything  but  what 
seemed  a  negative  result  since  It  was  In  be- 
half of  International  law  and  political  lib- 
erty. It  always  was  difficult  to  dress  It  In 
the  fine  phrases  which  were  draped  about 
other  wars.  So,  It  seemed  to  many  a  need- 
less waste  of  life  and  materials.  And  there 
were  those  who.  because  of  this,  urged  the 
war  t>e  broadened  to  total  world  war,  which 
"could  be  won."  They  wanted  a  war  and 
an  enemy.  They  were  restive,  fighting  for  a 
principle. 

Yet  It  has  a  chance,  gossamer  to  be  stire, 
but  nonetheless  a  chance,  of  becoming  the 
most  significant  war  ever  fought,  and  the 
one  most  productive  of  good  for  himianlty. 

If  this  war,  fought  there  so  bloodily  and 
with  great  pain  and  anguish  on  the  distant 
Korean  plains  and  In  her  harsh  mountains, 
has  made  It  clear  that  powers  which  seek 
to  conquer  the  world  can  do  so  only  at  great 
cost  and  with  awful,  mutual  destruction, 
then  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  may  draw 
back. 

That  would  be  more  than  other  vars.  with 
well-publicized  objectives,  have  achieved. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  1914,  Many 
millions  have  died  since  in  vast,  earth-shak- 
ing battles  and  in  Isolated  patrols,  but  the 
world  founc*  not  peace,  but  s  sword.  I  do 
not  think  any  man  who  died  doing  his  duty 
has  died  in  vain.  It  Is  we,  the  living,  who 
have  lived  and  wrought  in  vain  when  wars 
have  ended  and  have  allowed  the  objectives 
to  slip  away. 

That  Is  true  in  a  greater  measure  of  those 
who  died  In  Korea.  They  did  not  have  the 
fine  phrases,  the  slogans  that  have  fitted 
other  wars  so  well.  They  went,  because  duty 
called,  to  fight  for  a  principle,  which,  how- 
ever potentially  positive,  had  a  negative 
sound.  It  was  an  unusual  sort  of  war.  That 
was  admitted  all  along.  It  was  not  like  any 
other  war  ever  fought,  even  though  death 
was  there  In  bis  old  familiar  form.  It  was  a 
campaign  not  so  much  In  search  of  a  victory, 
as  in  behalf  of  a  cause, 

OPEl*   BOAD  EITECTED 

Yet  God  knows  those  who  have  fought 
there  have  kept  open  the  beleaguered  road  of 
the  future  of  mankind.  They  died  in  a  war 
which  had  no  other  purpose  than  that — 
keepinj  the  road  of  the  future  open  and  re- 
luslni.  to  allow  it  to  be  filled  with  the  clam- 
orous hordes  of  those  seeking  world  domin- 
ion. 

They  achieved  something  else — those  who 
fought  there  and  those  who  gave  their  lives — 
they  stripped  the  las'  vestige  of  mask  from 
the  Soviet  face.  The  face  Is  that  of  HlUer, 
of  the  German  Kaiser,  and  that  of  all  others 
who  have  set  out  to  conquer  the  world  and 
im  oso  their  will  upon  It. 

Thef  achieved  an  even  greater  thing. 
They  shoved  to  that  ruthless  force  that  we 
are  wiUint;  to  fight  for  a  principle  and  that, 
evtn  if  it  be  far  away  Korea,  we  are  deter- 


mined to  rule  our  own  lives  and  not  allow 
them  BO  to  do. 

Whether  by  so  doing  the  men  who  fought 
In  Korea  have  prevented  war  is  a  matter  en- 
tirely up  to  the  Kremlin.  She  will  hardly 
go  to  war  If  she  does  not  think  it  can  be 
won  without  too  much  destruction,  and 
without  chance  of  defeat.  Korea  has  given 
her  reason  to  doubt. 

That  road  of  the  future  stretches  long  and 
hershly  before  us.  But  It  Is  open — only  be- 
cause of  those  who  fought  In  Korea. 

If  It  remains  open,  the  wcarld  will  say 
of  thc»e  who  died  there  that  never  did  men 
die  in  so  good  a  cause  or  bring  benefits  and 
happiness  to  so  many. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  WKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unannmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials relating  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way ;  the  first  entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  July  10,  1951,  the  second  entitled 
"Case  of  Split  Personality,"  written  by 
Lowell  Mellett  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  30.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom   the   Washington    Star    of   July    10, 
1951) 

The  St.  Lawbtnck  Seawat 

The  House  Public  Works  Conunittee. 
which  will  vote  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
tomorrow,  has  had  a  one-third  change  of 
membership  since  It  refused  to  approve  the 
seaway  In  the  last  Congress. 

Observers  who  have  witnessed  the  seaway 
fight  for  more  than  a  generation  say  It  is  a 
toss-up  whether  the  committee  will  approve 
It  or  vote  It  down. 

Every  President,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat since  Harding,  has  been  for  the  seaway. 
Its  legislative  history  has  been  a  remarkable 
example  of  how  an  interested  and  vigorous 
minority  can  defeat  the  national  purpose. 
The  opponents  have  been  eastern  railways 
and  eastern  ports. 

But  now  a  powerful  economic  Interest  Is 
for  the  seaway.  The  M.  A.  Hanna  Co..  of 
Cleveland,  haa  enlisted  five  of  the  "little 
steel"  companies  In  its  development  of  Lab- 
rador ore.  They  are  Nation jJ.  Armco  (Amer- 
ican Rolling  MUl  Co.),  Wheeling.  Republic, 
and  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube.  Insur- 
ance companies  have  agreed  to  lend  them 
HOO.000.000.  With  Junior  securities  financ- 
ing of  $225,000,000  has  been  arranged.  It 
will  be  expended  to  get  the  ore  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  building  a  railroad  365  mUes 
long  and  steamers  to  carry  it  from  there. 
First  shipments  are  scheduled  for  1955. 

The  Hanna  Co.  says  It  will  ship  at  least 
10,000.000  tons  a  year  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  seaway  and  be  limited  to  about 
5.000.000  tons  In  that  direction  without  it. 
The  steel  mills  along  the  Great  Lakes  want 
the  ore,  for  the  Mesabl  range  in  Minnesota 
can  never  again  be  expected  to  quadruple 
its  production  aa  it  did  in  World  War  n. 

The  seaway  was  first  proposed  to  ship 
American  and  Canadian  grain  to  Europe  and 


to  obtain  electricity  from  the  St.  Lawrenoa 
Rapids.  This  unezpect«d  cargo  in  tiw  other 
direction  may  tip  tha  scales  in  iu  favor. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  June  30,  19511 

Ca.se  or  SPLrr  Person  autt — Most  Concres8 
MEVBCits  Endeavor  To  Be  INvo  Kinds  o» 
Stat^smin,  Which  Is  Wht  Special  Itmrn- 
ests  Win 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

The  continuing  conflict  In  Congress  be- 
twetn  organized  self-interest  and  the  disor- 
ganized national  Interest  will  come  out  in 
the  open  again  In  a  matter  of  days.  The 
issue  will  be  the  Great  Lakee-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project,  specifically  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  signed  10  years  ago,  to  undertake 
this  great  project.  The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  has  held  extensive  hearli^s  on 
the  question  of  approving  the  agreement  and 
Chairman  Buckley  has  announced  that  a 
committee  vote  wUl  be  taken  July  11.  No 
Senate  hearings  have  been  held  diu'ing  the 
present  session. 

The  disorganized  national  interest  Is  prob- 
ably due  for  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
organized  self-interest,  similar  to  that  suf- 
fered on  the  issue  of  inflation  controls. 

This  Is  because  of  the  very  fact  that  the 
national  Interest  Is  disorganized.  That  is  to 
say,  it  Is  sc  far  as  Congress  Is  concerned. 
The  administration,  including  the  big  indus- 
trialists and  businessmen  brought  in  to  aid 
in  the  present  emergency,  is  solidly  behind 
the  seaway  and  power  development.  The 
President,  of  course,  is  for  It,  as  were  all  his 
predecessors  back  to  Woodrow  WUson — 
Roosevelt,  Hoover.  Coolidge.  and  Harding. 

There  &rv  plenty  of  men  in  Congress  •• 
devoted  to  the  national  interest  aa  any  Preil* 
dent  could  be.  But  Congreasmen.  alnuwt 
without  exception,  have  split  peraonalities. 
Each  represents  not  only  his  notion  of  tha 
national  interest,  but  his  much  surer  notion 
ot  his  own  local  political  interest.  When 
the  two  interests  are  opposed  tt  Is  seldom 
that  the  nat*.onal  interest  gets  his  vote. 

General  Marshall  appeared  before  the 
House  committee  and  lu-ged  approval  of  the 
project  on  behalf  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT,  saying.  "It  la 
urgent  that  it  M  begun  promptly,  so  that  by 
the  time  we  must  depend  heavily  on  foreign 
sources  of  ore  supply,  it  will  be  ready." 

Mobilization  Director  Charles  B.  WUson 
testified  that  the  seaway  is  efisential.  "if  we 
are  to  put  our  steel  production — which  is  to 
say  our  entire  mobilization  effort— on  a  solid 
and  secure  foundation.  Without  the  seaway 
we  shall  become  steadily  more  Tulnerable." 

Chairman  John  D.  Small  of  the  Munitiona 
Board  said:  "Practically  every  facet  of  the 
problem  has  been  carefully  examined  for 
many  years.  The  project  is  important  from  a 
defense  point  of  view  and  has  our  full  sup- 
port." 

United  States  Army  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Major  General  Pick:  'Tlie  seaway.  In  my 
Judgment,  is  essential  to  our  long-range 
national  security  and  defense." 

Don  t  think  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  Impressed  by  the  views  of  men  such  as 
these.  They  are  and  sentiment  In  Congress, 
privately  expressed,  favors  the  seaway's  con- 
struction. That  has  been  particularly  true 
since  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg  devised  a 
method  to  make  the  project  sell-llquldatlng. 
They  recc^nize  it  as  another  Panama  Canal 
and  TVA  rolled  Into  one.  But  the  opposi- 
tion has,  or  seems  to  have,  the  political 
power. 

All  the  great  port  cities.  Boston.  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and 
the  rest,  are  part  of  the  oppoaition.  They 
fear  the  ports  will  lose  business.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  railroads,  the  private  utilities,  and 
the  coal  indvistry.     Operating  now  through 
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Um  nsttonal  St.  Lawrcne*  project  eoofv- 
eDc«,  ftD«ao*d  cbtattT  ^  the  AMocUtkn  of 
Am«rteaa  BaltttiMto.  tbme  tnterMt*  ham  had 
Uieir  ^5T»y  lor  30  ywus.  Be^ardien  at  the 
BAUonal  interest,  thej  beUere  tbey  wlU  oon- 
Unuc  to  have  tbelr  w«y. 


TWS|Mrk«l7C 


EZTEKSION  OF  RUllARKS 

or 

HON.  HAitGARET  CHASE  »IITH 

or  UMun 

ni  THB  SBfATS  07  THB  nmTKD  STATES 

Tue$dm9.  Jvlw  10. 195t 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Ifaine.  Mr.  Presklent. 
appearlnc  m  ttM  July  1. 1951.  issue  of  the 
Boston  CBobe  Is  an  editorial  arti^e  by 
Jaises  Morsan.  which  I  beUere  is  worthy 
of  the  Interest  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  aik  QDantmous  consent  that  it 
be   printed   In   the   Appendix   of    the 


There  being  no  ot^ectlan.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  foBowi: 


BaiDAI.101 


[  ov  "TO  Wnx  Bb  Raimb  Up 
rmm  humnrhm  Paoput  Shall  Ba 

A  OlBMr  Af*IBMATK>ir  LOCB  THB 

DacuLuaoK.  m  Tbmm  Aao  Tbb  rooani 

(By  Jamea  lioTfU) 
Tb«  UBtSid  States  of  Amarlca  la  118  yean 
(M  thto  PBortk.  of  July  we^.  FhUadelpbla. 
tba  et^  ft  Ma  Mrtb.  la  bogmnti^t  today  tbe 
Miiswiaiaslinn  a<  Uiat  tomtnc  point  tn  the 
advanea  of  tt»>  mnaan  race.  The  Contln«i- 
tal  OQi«faai  aliM<y  bsTing  diaemaart,  aao. 
July  1.  ITTflk  tba  motkn  of  RIcliard  Henry 
■hf  Jbhn  adaaa,  that  the 
■b4  cA'  light  oaght  to  be  Inde- 
Iwetag  adof)«ed  tt  oo  July  a, 
1%  tmmtmUA  daelaratton  waa  un- 
iBi  B4dad  '*>^*»««f  to  the  X<ee 
II  waa  iaaaed.  aa  it  aakl.  oat  of 
a  "ilai  aal  iwpaet  to  the  optaJou  of  laan- 
kutd."  Ik  waa  tm  appeal  to  the  wotid.  and 
tt  TCBBatm  Ilia  alasle  manUeato  of  fteedom 
for   sB   tma   amyalieie    throoghont   the 


■ilght  here  heen  only 

bat  for  the  character 

tn  a  new  world  that  waa 

hot  (or  the   estraordlnary 

and  aokttan  ralaad  up 

Ibey  were  the  dedaratlon 

Itaey  commanded  a  decent  re- 

oplnlon. 

rAKO  ACS 

Tl  uaa  fstraordluary  men  of  "Tt  had 
waaitad  ahraptly  oat  of  n  dreary  colonial 
badisroand.  tktaa  whl^  many  had  deapatred 
of  any  good  «*er  ecmtng.  Peeatmlstle  ob- 
'  tt  aa  a  pertod  to  decline, 
to  Agree  with  Boffon. 
Tbst  famantd  Tranch  aclentlst  graTcly  had 
anaoOBesd  ttat  hy  a  Uw  of  nafcore  all  anl- 
aal  Ufa  aalsHoratad  in  Amarlea.  <^ily  3S 
to  sign  the  declaration, 
actentlat,  Banjamtn 
that  the  nattf*  bcm 
aqnali  of  their  BngUah  bom 
ptaatad  the  Ooioalaa. 

wUh   alarm   as  thay 

and  third  gaaara- 

Iba  Old  World  qoaPtlaa  whteh 

MM  iBothers  had  lauuglit  ow 

My  whoae  vosoe  la  ehangtng 

tfttllaat  and  yet  a  OMBt  slg- 

'  ef  Bre.  the  fonaattre  period. 

through  that  awkirard 

:nce  between  1S70-80 


and   ITSO.     Their  to1c«  waa  changing   fr'^ni 
European  to  American. 

Like  a  field  of  winter  wheat  beneath  its 
blanket  of  snow,  a  new  Nation  wa.s  taklns? 
root  unseen  below  the  bleak  surtace  ol 
colonial  life.  With  the  coming  of  the  spring- 
time, the  realnifl  of  art,  science,  and  govern- 
ment, with  an  astonishment  we  cannnt 
Imagine  today,  saw  a  John  Singleton  Coplpy 
and  a  Benjamin  West,  a  Benjamin  Pranklm, 
and  a  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count  Runi- 
ford),  a  Oeorge  Washington,  arid  a  Thcm;»s 
Jefferson  emerge  from  the  baclcwM  ct.s. 
There  were  our  first  ambassadors,  and  n^  cne 
could  question  their  credentials. 

BUMPER    CaoP    or     7  8 

Sweeping  generalisations  are  dazigpf  u^, 
and  I  will  venture  only  to  say  that  no  harvest 
of  great  leaders  in  any  other  decade  known 
to  me  In  the  political  history  of  the  wi  rid  is 
the  equal  of  the  bumper  crop  produced  tn 
the  suppoeedly  sterile  soil  of  this  cuuniry 
between  1776  and  17M.  from  the  Declaration 
to  the  framing  of  the  Constitution.  Cai!  th» 
roU:  the  Adams  cousins.  Stimuel.  father  t 
the  Revolution,  and  John,  rated  the  coiossius 
of  debate  In  the  Contlnent&l  Congress  by 
Jefleraon,  who  couldnt  make  a  speech. 
Franklin,  whose  Tersatillty  ranged  from 
printer  and  humorist,  from  the  phllosopby 
<rf  Poor  Richard,  from  the  bottle  and  key 
with  which  he  snatched  the  l^htning  out 
of  the  aky,  to  be  the  most  dl&tlngiilshed 
member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the  Court 
ot  France  and  sage  counselor  of  the  Con- 
greaa  and  the  Constitutional  Convention: 
the  maaalve  character  of  Washington,  which 
alone  woold  have  justified  An^rlcan  Inde- 
pendence; Jeffo^on,  political  and  social 
phlloaopher  of  enduring  rank;  Oeorge  Mason. 
haughtily  diadainlng  office  and  the  spotlight. 
but  tnapirlng  from  behind  the  scenes  the 
BUI  of  Rlghta  and  other  slgnlUcant  meas- 
ures; Patrick  Henry,  orator  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; the  father  of  the  Constitution,  Madl- 
aon,  political  scholar  and  student  of  eov- 
emmental  institutions,  ancient  and  modern. 

THZ  GATJIT  AfTIItMATTON 

The  infant  Republic  also  had  a  more  Im- 
portant fifth  column  abroad  than  Russia  ha.s 
today.  Alexander  Hamilton  came  from  the 
British  Weet  Indies;  Tom  Payne,  the  pam- 
phleteer, from  Britain  Itself;  the  ardent 
ao-year-old  aristocrat,  LaFsyette.  frjm 
France;  Kosciusko,  engineer  of  the  Revo- 
lution, from  Lithtiania  and  Poland;  the  gal- 
lant Polish  Count  Pulaski:  the  Prussian  drllt- 
master.  Baron  von  Steuben. 

Why  should  a  nation  so  poor  and  small. 
with  a  population  of  only  3.0O0.0O0  scattered 
along  the  coast  of  a  wilderness  continent, 
with  yet  no  natural  resources,  have  been  so 
rich  tn  leadership?  The  reason  is  that  this 
country  had  a  cause  which  It  proclaimed  In 
that  great  affirmation,  the  Declaration.  I  go 
along  with  those  who  argue  that  men  do 
not  make  great  occasions  but  are  made  great 
by  than.  Ttie  men  of  "76  would  have 
remained  vllla^  Hampdens,  in  cool  se- 
queatered  vales  of  life,  to  fame  and  for- 
tune unknown,  bad  not  events  beyond  their 
control  interrupted  the  noiseless  tenor  :( 
their  way. 

MXH  or  *T«  CBZATID  BT  THX   SfflMIT   OF    '7« 

The  challenge  to  freedom  which  they  met 
and  tamed  back  confronts  their  heirs  today 
on  a  global  scale.  Why  has  It  not  raised  up 
im»t  of  their  stattue?  Is  It  not  because  h 
bewUdared.  war- battered  world  has  yet  to 
find  Its  way  to  a  great  affirmative  like  the 
DedaratlonT  Bealatance  to  aggression  and 
the  eoatalnment  of  a  new  and  insidious  form 
of  taapevlajlatlc  conquest  are  neceesary  meas- 
I8«a  of  defenae.  and  they  have  not  been 
without  aoeeeai.  Bat  they  are  negations  smd 
dapend  OD  fear  and  hatred.  The  Declaration, 
oo  %ht  eontrwy,  appealed  to  faith  and  cour- 
age.    Only  a  bold  offensive  can  Inspire  great- 


The  men  of  "76  were  sons  of  a  he-olc 
decade  Exrept  Franklin,  they  were  all 
on  the  sunny  side  of  50.  With  the  s  ime 
exr-eptum  They  were  unknown  beyond  the 
br<rdeni  of  nhelr  respective  colonies  a  ye?  r  or 
tw)  before  their  fame  burst  upon  an  u  lex- 
pertant  world.  In  our  decade  Churrhlll  and 
Stallr,  are  about  the  only  voices  that  can 
muke  them.ielves  heard  across  frontiers. 
Both  are  left-overs  from  the  war  and  nel;h''r 
speaks  the  lar-guage  of  this  postwar  pe  lod. 

I'  wax  Into  this  void  that  the  emotions 
for  General  Mac  Arthur  surged.  The  p«ople 
are  hunttertng  for  superiority,  for  a  gitlde. 
f')r  a  personification  of  the  Issues  of  the  day. 
The  list  of  entrants  In  the  1952  race  for  thie 
Presidency  gives  no  promise  of  filling  this 
vacuum  The  proposal  to  cast  aside  the  bal- 
a:.re  wheel  of  the  two-party  system  for  the 
nominr^tiun  of  General  Blsenhower  by  ••otii 
Demixrats  and  Republicans  is  a  shoccini,' 
conlession  of  the  poverty  of  contempt  rary 
politics. 

Strangers  to  one  another,  as  they  T?cre, 
and  separated  by  distance,  from  Portsmouth 
t)  S.  vannah.  with  wretched  roads  and  un- 
bridged  rivers,  it  is  Incredible  that  In  a  year 
or  two  the  men  of  "76  could  have  spirun ;  up 
singly,  spontaneously.  They  had  to  be  m  jved 
and  brought  together  by  a  power  net  of 
themselves,  by  events  beyond  their  cottrol. 

In  bis  address  on  Lincoln  to  his  sorrowing 
Concord  neighbors  while  the  funeral  irain 
of  the  assassinated  President  waa  moving 
across  a  mourning  land  to  Springfield.  E  ner- 
son  admirably  described  the  quallfica'  Ions 
fof*  leadership  of  a  free  people: 

"He  is  the  true  history  of  the  Ameitcan 
people  In  his  time.  Step  by  step  he  wsLked 
before  them,  slow  with  their  slowness,  qi  Ick- 
enlng  his  march  by  theirs,  the  tr\ie  rtpre- 
sentative  of  this  continent,  an  entirely  piiblic 
man,  father  of  his  country,  the  puis;  of 
20.000  0(X)  tnrobblng  in  hU  heart,  the  tno  ight 
ol   their  minds  articulated  by  his  tonjue." 

James  Russell  Lowell,  In  his  Commt  mo- 
ratloii  Ode,  also  defined  a  leader  in  his  trl  Dute 
to  Lincoln : 

"A  shepherd  of  mankind.  Indeed. 
Who  ioved  ha  charge  but  never  lovel  to 
lead  ■■ 

W.UTING     FOR     LIBEKTT     RELL    TO     STSUU    >  CAIN 

The  Koran  says  that  'Ood  grants  to  <  very 
people  A  prophet  in  its  own  tongue."  But 
first,  there  must  be  the  spirit  of  prop  hecy 
in  the  people  themselves.  They  must  h.  .ve  a 
vislOM  of  the  future.  They  must  know  n  here 
they  want  to  go.  The  primary  function  of  a 
leiider  is  u»  speak,  interpret  the  thcuihts, 
Intuiiiuns,  instincts  stirring  in  the  p  ibiic 
nilnrt 

When  events  had  prepared  the  cole  aists 
t<j  move  forward  toward  an  intercolcalal- 
ism,  great  leaders  appeared  to  guide  hem 
to  their  chosen  goal,  to  be  the  strategif  ts  of 
the  advance  When  we  shall  be  p>repare  j  for 
the  next  advance  In  the  long  march,  new 
WashiR^tons  and  Jeffersons  will  be  d  -awn 
out  of  an  oljscurity  like  that  in  whlcl  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  were  hidden  intil 
the  tr.r«:1n  was  sounded  on  Liberty  Bel!  175 
years  >»i;o  come  next  Wednesdav. 


The  War  ia  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  n  McaR-nrr 

or  virmcoMsiM 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST  \TE3 

Tuesday.  July  10. 1951 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.    Mr.    President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ai  tide 
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entitled  "Shameful  Chapter  in  History." 
written  by  David  Lawrence  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Shameful  CH.^Prrai  in  Histokt — UNrrXD  Na- 
tions. Despite  All  the  DotrBLi  Talk.  Is 
QriTTiNC  Korea  Withottt  Achievins  A»t 
OF  Its  Objecttves 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
All  the  double  talk  In  the  world  will  not 
erase  the  simple  fact  !>-  t  the  United  Nations 
Is  quitti  g  in  Korea  withjut  achieving  Its 
objectives  When  the  fighting  ends,  the 
leverage  ends  The  same  hold  on  North 
Korea  that  the  Communists  had  before  their 
aggression  a  year  ago  will  continue.  This  is 
now  taken  for  granted  and  is  plainly  implied 
in    American    pronouncements. 

What  makes  the  Incident  such  a  shameful 
chapter  In  the  history  of  "collective  security" 
Is  that  the  United  Nations  Is  now  about  to 
repudiate  Its  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ass«nbly  on  October  7.  1950,  when  It 
said  that  the  achievement  of  stabtUty 
throughout  Korea  was  its  primary  objective. 
Today  the  claim  Is  repeatedly  made  by  high 
American  officials  that  it  was  never  Intended 
to  use  military  means  to  attain  that  ob- 
jective. Yet  here  Is  the  language  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  last  October  7: 
"United  Nations  forces  shr-uld  not  remain 
In  any  part  of  Korea  otherwise  than  so  far 
as  nec-ssary  for  achieving  the  objectives 
specified  tn  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (bi 
above." 

And  what  were  the  objectives  specified? 
Here  is  the  exact  wording: 

••(a)  All  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  In- 
sure conditions  oi  siability  throughout  Kc- 
rea. 

'•(b)  All  constituent  acts  be  taken,  in- 
cluding the  uolding  of  elections,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  government  in  the  sovereign 
state  of  Korea." 

The  appropriate  steps  mean  armed  opera- 
tions because  that  was  what  the  U.  N.  forces 
were  engaged  in  at  the  time.  In  fact,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  same  resolution  there  ts  a 
specific  referenc-e  to  these  military  opera- 
tions,   as    follows; 

"Having  in  mind  that  United  Nations 
armed  forces  are  at  present  operating  in  Ko- 
rea in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Security  Council  of  June  27,  1950,  sub- 
sequent to  its  resolution  of  June  2.5.  1930, 
that  mem'.>ers  of  the  United  Nations  turnish 
such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as 
m.ay  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack 
and  to  restore  international  peace  and  se- 
curity  in  the  area      *      •      •" 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  U.  N. 
Assembly  intended  last  autumn  to  "restore 
peace  and  security  in  the  area"  by  military 
action,  and  no  question  either  that  the  ob- 
jective was  to  achieve  •'conditions  of  sta- 
bility throughout  Korea." 

There  was  no  concession  that  the  status 
quo  which  existed  a  year  ago  could  be  re- 
stored There  was  no  admission  that  North 
Korea  could  remain  under  the  control  of 
Communiot  Russia  or  Communist  China  or 
that  North  Korea  could  even  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate entity.  The  resolution  proposed  "a  uni- 
fied, independent  and  democratic  govern- 
ment In  the  sovereign  state  of  KOTca." 

If  the  view  be  taken  that  the  armistice  is 
merely  a  .  ause  and  that  the  main  objectives 
are  still  to  be  attained  through  diplomacy, 
then  the  UN.  forces  cannot  be  withdrawn  and 
brought  back  to  their  home  countries  unless 
those  objectives  are  assured  Since  this 
means  long-drawn-out  negotiations.  It  im- 


plies that  the  D.  N.  Is  willing  to  compromise 
and  settle  for  less  than  the  October  7,  1950. 
resol'ition   set  forth. 

To  do  this  would  be  to  concede  defeat  In 
Korea  and  to  admit  that  the  U.  N.  was  unable 
either  by  military  action  or  by  diplomacy,  to 
car7  out  Its  October  7,  1950.  resfilution. 

History  will  then  say  that  the  U.  N  failed 
as  did  the  League  of  Nations  to  enforce  its 
resolutions  and  that.  In  this  instance,  al- 
though military  and  economic  sanctions 
were  applied,  they  were  not  exerted  ?o  maxi- 
mum degree  and  the  prestige  of  the  U  N  suf- 
fered an  Ignominious  blow.  The  whole  world 
membership  was  arrayed  aeainsi  relatively 
small  aggressor  forces  and  yet  the  U  N.  mem- 
bers failed   to  achieve   a  military   victory. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Great  Britain, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  appea.«iement 
at  Munich  in  1938.  is  today  responsible  for 
the  KcH-can  appeasement  policy  and  has  in- 
fluenced the  American  Government  to  give 
way  and  settle  the  problem  wittK>ut  &  mili- 
tary decision.  Already  the  influential  Lon- 
don economist,  which  often  anticipates 
British  Government  action,  says  alxjut  what 
is  to  come  after  a  cease-fire: 

A  unified  diimocrattc  Korea  ts  not  now 
a  feasible  tiO)eetl»e  of  poiicy;  to  unify  the 
country  force  would  have  to  be  used  by 
one  side  or  the  other." 

This  Is  a  realistic  statement  Having 
given  up  the  idea  of  unifying  Korea  by  miii- 
t.ary  action,  the  idea  of  getting  it  any  other 
way  also  vanishes  tn  the  re.ilm  of  rague  and 
inconclusive  diplomacy  America  has  suf- 
fered a  defeat.  The  U.  N.  has  suffered  a  de- 
feat, and  the  Communists  have  wc  n  a  signal 
viciory  through  the  failure  ol  th^  Truman 
administration  to  assert  its  leadership  m  the 
U.  N. 


Noaunation  of  Latiier  W.  YouagcUlil  To 
Be  District  Jodif  e 


ry  qualifications  for  the  new  post.  The  se- 
lection, thoueh  It  may  be  mildly  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  hoped  that  a  Washington 
attorney  would  be  appointed,  preserve*  the 
existing  balance  on  the  court  as  between 
Judges  who  havi?  heen  associated  with  local 
practice  and  the  District  bar  and  thue€ 
brought  In  from  the  outside  to  sit  on  a 
court  where  purely  Federal  cases  represent 
about  40  })ercent  of  its  business. 

To  u.-:  here  In  Washington  the  new  judge's 
q-oaliftcations  are  of  more  Importance  than 
the  xiliticai  lm.plications  of  his  removal 
frt  m  Minnes<Jta.  Hf  comes  to  a  court  where 
the  Increasing  pressure  of  Involved  litigation 
calls  for  a  udge  who  can  carry  bis  part  of 
the  load.  He  comes  here  with  a  reputation 
of  independent  thinking,  non political  ad- 
mlni-stration.  devotion  to  the  public  Interest 
and  personal  intecrtty  which  gave  substance 
to  bis  good  government  platfonn.  While  the 
President  may  have  thrown  local  politics  in 
Minnemota  into  what  one  correspondent  de- 
scribes as  ttnrmoll.  be  has  also  nvade  a  fitting 
selection  for  the  Federal  bench  In  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  inNNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  195  l 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pn^sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  niitonal 
from  the  July  6  issue  of  the  Wi.shington 
Star  entitled  "He  Should  Mafce  a  Good 
Judge."  and  an  article  from  the  same 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star  entitled 
'•  'Good  Government'  Platform  Ha.s  Been 
Youngdahl's  Pride"  be  pnnD?d  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hk  Should  Makx  a  Good  .ItTKiE 
The  President  was  doubtless  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone  in  appointing  Minne- 
sota's Republican  Governor,  Luther  W. 
Youngdalil.  to  succeed  the  late  Judge  T. 
Alan  Goldsborough  on  District  court  here. 

He  had  removed  from  Minnesota's  State 
House  an  able  Republican  vote-getter,  now 
serving  his  third  term  and  ripe  lor  a  fourth. 
That  may  make  it  easier  for  the?  Democrats 
to  move  into  the  State  Government,  in  lft52, 
something  that  they  have  not  »)een  able  to 
do  while  Minnesota  was  voting  Democratic 
in  the  past  five  national  elections. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  brovght  to  what 
Is  probably  the  busiest  District  X)urt  in  the 
land  a  dlsUnguished  public  sevant  whose 
background  as  teacher  of  the  law.  practi- 
tioner and  State  Judge  give  him  extraordiua- 


Gooo     OovxaKMinrr     PLA'Tvoaic     Has     Bkkn 

YotJIVGDAHL'S    PuniK 

(By  Earl  Wingard) 

Mtnweapolib.  BfiNN..  July  6. — Gov.  Luther 
W  Youngdahl.  who  a&s  been  nominated  to 
become  a  Federal  Judge  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  can  be  summed  up  as  too  devout 
for  the  Dem^Dcrats,  too  liberal  for  the  Repub- 
iicpis  and  too  politically  astute  to  need  the 
a-^i.  tance  of  either  party. 

As  a  result,  the  Republicans  have  ^Jid  to 
bear  with  him  aa  unbeatable,  the  Democrats 
have  had  to  support  him  on.  many  Isaues, 
and  gamblers  and  other  racketeers,  who  for- 
merly fiourlshed  in  Minnesota's  rescwt  areaa. 
have  been  driven  to  Florida  and  Nevada. 

The  three-*  rm  Republican  governor  haa 
stood  firmly,  almost  testily,  behind  a  plat- 
form o'  good  government.  It  has  been 
a  stax^'jjerlng  load  lor  conservative  Repub- 
licans who  did  not  believe  that  good  govern- 
ment nec(»s3arlly  n^eant  expensive  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  reforms  ac- 
cnr.viUshed  by  the  Youngdahl  adminlatra- 
tiun  but  neither  is  there  any  question  that 
State  ext^enditures  hav.  sxwu-ed  to  an  all- 
time  high. 

KIFT     IN     1951     SESSION 

A  serious  rift  develop  d  in  the  1951  session 
ol  the  Minnesota  Legislature  between  the 
g  nernor  and  economy  leaders  of  both  hou««) 
and  senate  It  wound,  up  with  Governor 
Yriunsdahl  unable  to  obtain  everytbing  he 
wanted  trom  the  Republican  majority,  but 
with  expenditures  still  moving  far  beyond 
his  legislative  leaders'  desires. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Youngdahl  op- 
position was  Roy  E.  Dunn  of  Pelican  Rapids, 
majority  leader  of  the  house  and  Republican 
national   committeeman  from   MinnesotA. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  reported  scouting  about  for 
"any  Republican  "  to  run  against  Governor 
Youngdahl  in  the  1952  {Mimary.  but  was  un- 
able to  find  anyone  willing  to  run — and 
spend  considerable  personal  money — tn  what 
appeared  a  futile  protest. 

The  Federal  appo*ntment  throws  Minne- 
sota poliUcs  into  turmoil  The  Democratic- 
Farmer  Labor  Party,  suppoeedly  behind  the 
deal  to  exile  the  governor,  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  1952  outlook.  whUe  a  few  tours  ago 
it  was  fearful.  Conservative  Remiblicana 
similarly  have  taken  on  new  hope. 

Go'vemor  Youngdahl.  tall,  wer-buUt.  and 
with  a  distinguished  halo  of  gray  curls,  is  a 
bouncing,  exuberant  example  of  what  every 
male  would  like  to  lot*  like  at  55  years. 
woMXN  roa  him 

He  doesn't  dnnk.  smoke,  or  say  snrthing 
stronger  than  'darn'     He  works  out  almost 
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«Uly  at  tlia  8C  P»al  Athletic  Club.  lUus  to 
aarforai  paib->ap«  *t  «tag  dlimen  and  stagB 
Down  by  th*  Old  MUl  Str«un  wtth  gestures. 

Be  hae  had  tremcndoua  appeal  to  the 
vomen  fotan — moat  of  whom  wlab  tbelr 
buabandi  would  bcbave  more  like  tbe  Ootr- 
emor — and  to  Um  religious  element  at  Min- 
nesota, a  8Uta  In  wblcb  rellgkm  Is  practiced 
■ereral  times  weekly  as  well  as  on  Simdays, 
Cbrlstmas,  and  BMter. 

Tbe  Dsmocratlc-Parmer  Labor  Party  has 
argued  tbst  Oovemor  Toonsdabl  doesn't 
have  a  eopyrlgbt  on  rellgkm.  but  to  the 
average  TOtar  a  ballot  against  Oovemar 
Toungdabl  baa  become  a  symbol  ot  heresy. 

The  Oovemor.  a  chosen  son  of  the  Harold 
B.  Staaaen  faction  In  the  Republican  Party, 
was  first  etoeted  In  IMS  by  a  healthy  margin 
oTer  formsr  Gov.  HJalmer  Petersen,  Demo- 
erat-PaniMr  Labortte. 

He  Immediately  tauncbed  an  antlgambUng 
campaign  aimed  primarily  at  slot  machines. 
He  swmsg  a  bill  Uutnigh  the  legislature  that 
made  tb»  proprteior  of  an  establishment  in 
which  ip»*Mt«g  was  permitted  personally 
Uable.  wtth  the  penalty  Including  loss  of  all 
Ucensee. 

toot> 


It  was  a  stiff  rap  for  the  resort  Industry, 
and  the  protests  were  loud  and  prolonged. 
But  the  Borthem  part  of  the  State  hasn't 
the  votea  of  the  agricultural  southern  third, 
and  OoTsroor  Youngdahl,  In  1948,  was  a 
ahoo-ln  for  a  saooDd  term. 

The  Toongdahl  crusade  olao  was  aUxied  at 
Uquor.  wtth  particular  attention  to  uniform - 
clo^ng  hours,  owner  liability,  and  stlffer 
penairlas  for  oCendos. 

Quwam  Tousgdah}  earned  national  ac- 
claim for  hto  efforts  In  behalf  of  tbe  men- 
tally ttL  Ilia  "snake-pit"  system  of  treat- 
ment waa  ahoUahed  in  Minnesota.  Patients 
ware  removed  Iroua  restniinte,  they  were 
gtran  food  frcaa  the  same  menu  as  employ - 
eea.  thsf  tNre  given  nen  buildings,  new 
be(k,  new  thcn^y,  and  triare  doctors  and 
Attaadanta. 

Be  waa  Jotasd  In  this  program  by  Demo- 
er»Ue-FaraMr  lAbcrlte  members  of  the  leg- 
lalature,  as  he  was  In  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  fls^sWtsh  a  State-wide  falr-employment- 
praetiesa  law,  roodernlae  the  State  constl- 
tutlon.  revlaa  legislative  districts  to  the  ben- 
^U  of  mora  papulous  areas,  and  to  liberal- 
ise labor  legl^tkm. 


IF    HI    WSKTSD    IT 


IB 


he  was  a  tough  i^ll  for  the 
to  swallow,  but  his  election 
19i0  badlcated  that  aU  he  had  to 
'Vtn  a  tooth  term  tn  1902  was  to  announce 
his  eandldaey. 

If  the  |wl0aahlp  had  not  i^ypeared.  most 
pomk,<J  otaaarvars  were  certain  he  would  seek 
a  fourth  tsnn  aomsthing  no  Oovemor  be- 
tore  htaa  had  ever  had.  His  only  alternative 
wrndd  hmvm  bean  to  oppoae  Senator  towsao 
J.  'tanb  wlMB  ha  stieoeeded  aa  Oovemor.  In 
the  IMS  Bipuhlkan  primary. 

Toaagdahl  haa  bean  a  strong 
of  admlaaton  of  displaced  persons 
Into  thla  aounUy  aad  toured  Burope  to  study 
tbam  a  ywn  •(&  Be  haa  appointed  guber- 
aatoBtal  nemmimkaiM  in  their  b^ialf ,  am  weU 
aa  tn  tha  tataraata  ot  racial  and  raltglous 
tiM  Indiana,  and  tmmlgraat  farm 


TIM 


lagai  wpcrlmee  haa  been 

the  jodlelal  side  of  tbe  bar. 

paduatton  from  tbm  University 

a  Law  School,  he  practiced  in 

icm  i  montha  bafore  »*«*'T'**ig 

•Momay.     rnm  IBM  untu 

wtth  former  Dlatriot  Judge 


nt  isse 
■raalelpal  judge  la  IMO 
e^y  bench  vntu  his 
district  court  la  iflM  by 

Re  was  elevated  to  the 
]astice  of  the  State  supreme 


court  in  1942  and  left  4  years  later  to  run 
for  Oovernor. 

Luther  W.  Youngdahl  was  bom  in  Minnen- 
polls  on  May  39.  1896.  the  ion  of  John  C^rl 
Youngdahl,  groceryman.  and  Elizabeth 
Johnson  Youngdahl,  both  Immigrants  from 
Sweden. 

He  wss  graduated  from  a  MinneapoIVs  hl^h 
school  In  1915  and  received  hla  bachelor  uf 
arts  d^ree  from  Gustaviis  Adolphus  CoUetrp. 
St.  Peter.  Mian..  In  1919,  and  his  law  de- 
gree rrcMn  the  Dnlveralty  of  Minnesota  in 
1921.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Oamma. 

Luther  waa  one  of  eight  children,  six  l>)ys 
and  two  glrle.  Including  the  late  Reprcs«>ut- 
atlve  Oscar  Youngdahl,  and  Mrs.  Clarence 
T.  Nelson,  wile  of  the  pastor  of  Augusta lui 
Lutheran  Church  In  Washington. 

Another  of  Tie  Governor's  brothers  Is  the 
Reverend  Reuben  K.  Youngdahl,  pastor  of 
Mount  Olivet  Lutheran  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  parlahes  tn  Minneapolis. 

The  close  asBoclation  of  a  sister  and 
brother  with  the  ministry  U  Indicative  of  the 
strong  religious  influences  that  have  guided 
the  Minnesota  Governor  throughout  life. 
He  once  said  his  family  motto  was  religion. 
work  and  education." 

MEM  BEX    or    LTGIOM 

The  Governor  Is  a  charter  member  uf  Lake 
Calhoun  Post,  American  Legion,  ba.'-ed  on 
World  War  I  military  service,  which  was  re- 
stricted to  officer  candidate  school  and  a  tour 
a:>  Instructor  at  .Fort  Sill,  Okia.  He  was 
mustered  out  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

His  American  Legion  participation  in- 
cluded a  term  as  district  commander  ar.d 
another  as  vice  commander  of  the  Minnesota 
department. 

In  sdditlon  to  the  customary  run  of  b.r 
and  'udlcial  associations,  CK.>vernor  Young- 
dahl is  a  memb^  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Swedish  Arts,  Literature  and  Science  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Council  of  Relui  ..-; 
Kducatton,  director  of  the  Lutheran  F  u;  - 
datloc.  past  prwldent  of  the  Gustava.s  Ad  ;- 
phus  Alumni  Association,  director  of  -he 
Minneapolis  Coilege  of  Law,  past  member  .  f 
the  Minneapolis  Area  Council,  Boy  Scou^s 
of  America,  and  past  master  of  A  F.  &  A  M 
2T7,  Scottish  RUe  and  Zuhrah  Shrine  In 
addition,  he  holds,  or  has  held  memberships 
In  a  dozen  other  civic,  fraternal  and  relui  is 
organizations. 

Governor  Youngdahl  was  married  In  19J? 
to  Irene  Annette  Kngdahl,  a  former  Little 
Falls  (Minnesota)  schoolteacher.  The  cou- 
ple has  three  children — William,  a  divinity 
stxident;  David,  an  undergraduate  at  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  Margaret,  now  Mrs. 
John  E.  Peterson  of  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Preuwe  of  Special  iDterestt  on  Confess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or  wTOKiNa 
n?  IB*  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  In  the  issue  of  July  7.  carried 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett  under 
the  caption  "Consumers  may  get  into  the 
act"  Tbe  editorial  deals  with  the  reso- 
luttoa  suggested  and  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OuxrTTz]  to- 
gether with  several  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  timely  and 
splendid  editorial.  I  commend  it  to  the' 
attention  ot  all  the  Senatofs,  and  I  re- 


quest   unanimous    consent    that    it    be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoi  :>. 

Th-re  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CoNscM'-p.'s  M.^T  Get  Into  the  Act — Otaw 
OF  SiiN^Tons  Pkopooes  Mcans  To  Ott-set 
Phessure  of  special  Iimauars  on  Cong-ixss 

(By  lyjwell  Mellett) 

They  taught  us  In  school  that  the  who  e  Is 
equal  Ui  ihi:  sum  of  Its  parts  and  we  »on- 
dfTtd  why  they  bothered  to  tell  us  anvil .in^ 
so  '  bvious.  Yet.  In  a  matter  of  Immense  im- 
portance U)  the  American  people  this  airiple 
iesvjon  in  arithmetic  still  needs  to  be  learned 
a'^aiii  It  ilea  at  the  heart  of  a  leglaletlve 
Kituatim  That  may  contain  disaster  for  the 
country  a.s  a  whole. 

The  United  States  Congress,  electee;  to 
serve  all  the  people,  has  been  going  thrtugh 
H'A  eKperuMre.  not  at  all  new,  which  mikes 
it  difficult  to  perform  this  service.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  pressure  politics  of  the 
m  «t  effective  kind.  The  Memben  have  been 
under  the  pressures  of  varioue  groups,  or 
p.i.'-ts  of  society,  each  urging  its  own  imprest 
regardiesj  of  the  national  interest.  To  save 
tiieir  owu  political  Uvea  some  Members  find 
It  necessary  to  give  way  to  one  group,  some 
to  another.  It  depends  In  each  case  on  the 
.streii«;ih  uf  the  jroup  in  the  Member's  dis- 
trii/t  i.r  State. 

The  sum  uf  these  parts  adds  up  to  a  whole 
that  the  A.Tioncan  people  are  not  goin^  to 
Ilk''  It  .idds  up  to  an  uncontrolled  econjmy 
iit  a  •i.T.e  -A hen  cuntrois  are  terribly  needed 

Bei-itt-dl;,  .1  croup  of  Senators  are  under- 
t.ik':;  :  -J  rh..".t:e  the  present  arithmetic 
Ihey  ire  propijsing  to  introduce  a  new  pi' 
1:-.*."  T^.e  prcblem  They  would  offer  the 
aver  ij^>  citizen,  or  consumer,  an  oppor- 
tunity— cr  a  better  opportunity  than  he  has 
h.Td--to  exert    his   pressure. 

The  movemer.t  Wus  initiated  by  Senator 
OrTLPTTE  of  Iwa  Thi."!  week  he  addres.sed 
H    '.etter   to   other   Senators,    saying: 

■'.^.•5  ynii  know,  the  interest  of  all  pro- 
dUfer  groups,  financial  groups,  agricultural 
rrnups,  distributor  groups,  big  and  small 
bi:sinps.s,  and  labor  organizations  are  fully 
represer-.'ed  through  congressional  commit - 
'ee.-  ypt  there  t.«  no  congressional  body  spe- 
f-lftcMliy  dealing  with  consumer  lntere8t,s — 
thiiUiih  all  of  our  cltVEens  are  con- 
sumers,    •     •      • 

If  yu  agree  that  '■here  is  need  for  a 
-Senate  commi'-ce  .specifically  charged  with 
dealing  with  c  nsumer  problems,  particu- 
larly m  this  ptTiod  '>f  continuing  mobillza- 
tion  and  accelerated  Inflation,  and  If  you 
acree  that  the  attached  draft  resolution 
u  'Uid  If  adopted,  provide  means  for  fulflU- 
iiu  such  a  need,  I  would  appreciate  your 
telephoning,  writing,  or  speaking  to  me 
about  it  as  so<:n  as  possible." 

t>'s: '.-e  the  hrilday,  the  lows  Senator  got 
a  quick  ,ind  enthusiastic  response,  the  first 
10  niT^ring  their  names  as  cosponsors  of  his 
restuuti  m  being  Senators  Htmr.  Lehman. 
Flanders.  Humphket,  Lajtces.  Lodge.  SMrrn 
of     New    Jersey,     Mttisat,     KEVAtrvES.     and 

Ad  fjtlon  of  the  resolution  seems  assured. 
M  «t  Senwtors,  more  than  a  majority  of 
T:iem  would  welcome  organized  and  intelll- 
g'  tit  consumer  pressure  as  an  oflset  to  the 
p.-e-ssures  of  the  special  groups.  There  is 
tmie  for  such  pressure  to  exert  itself  before 
tiie  present  1 -month  extension  of  the 
crippled  Defense  Production  Act  rtins  out. 
A:.d  thu  pressure  Is  needed.  The  exhorta- 
tions of  the  President,  and  of  the  eminent 
citizens  who  have  accepted  the  thsoklees 
td&i.  of  administerlQg  controls,  have  failed  to 
make  Congress  consumer  conscious.  Only 
the  cou,sumers  can  do  that,  and  the  proposed 
Senate  committee  will  offer  them  the  means. 

Menritune  the  case  for  controls  hss  been 
h'::  f.j  tv  'he  .  ne  pressure  group  most  op- 
y^'A'-il    to    oontroji.     The    National    Assocla- 
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tlon  of  Msnofacturers  bas  presented  its 
alternative  Ux  plan — an  $18,000,000,000  sales 
tax.  And  that  hss  shocked  some  of  ttw 
Senate's  most  ccsiservatlve  Members. 


Tke  Gl  Bin  of  Rifka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  UDIMISOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  10. 1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  June  28  issue  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch, published  In  St.  Paul.  Ml»in..  there 
appeared  an  excellent  editorial  concem- 
i  g  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  OI  Bui 

The  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  waa  7  years 
old  this  month  and  wiU  end  Its  educational 
program,  save  for  a  few  exceptions,  on  July 
25,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings 
In  mass  benefits  and  mass  education  in  his- 
tory. Some  of  Its  continuing  benefits  for 
Gl's  who  were  discharged  after  July  25,  1947. 
will  carry  over  until  1956.  but  most  of  its 
work  is  behind  it. 

Best  known,  perhaps,  through  Its  educa- 
tional work.  It  put  7.WO,000  former  service- 
men In  college  or  on-the-job  training,  at  a 
cast  01  more  than  112.000,000.000.  Under  its 
loan  program,  which  will  continue  until  July 
25,  1957,  it  has  thus  far  guaranteed  loans  for 
homes,  farms,  or  businesses  for  2,680,000 
veterans. 

Nine  million  veterans  have  drawn  unem- 
ployment allowances  totaling  $3,800,000,000; 
the'  number  Is  now  down  w  a  trickle,  with 
about  2.0OO  receiving  allowances.  The  aver- 
age GI  who  received  the  unemployment  pay 
used  it  only  a  month  and  a  half,  though  he 
had  a  years  pay  coming.  He  preferred  work. 
which  he  usually  could  get.  to  receiving 
money  even  from  a  grateful  Uncle  while  he 
was  getting  readjusted  after  leaving  the  serv- 
ice. Likewise  the  borrowers  for  homes,  farms, 
or  businesses  have  been  very  gtxxi  risks  The 
GI  bill  as  of  this  date  Is  stUl  aiding  4,000,000 
persons  who  are  rapidly  dropping  of!  the 
rolls. 

A  precedent  probably  has  been  set  m  this 
liberal  provision  for  the  returning  service- 
men of  the  Nation's  greatest  war,  but  despite 
its  cost  few  voices  have  been  raised  against 
It  or  would  be  in  the  event  of  continuance. 
The  educational  program  which  affected 
7,500.000  young  persons  directly  and  millions 
more  indirectly  was  an  American  Idea  en- 
tirely The  general  opinion  Is  that  Its  eEect 
has  been  all  to  the  good. 


This  Is  Tour  Coutry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 
Mr    MCGREGOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 


enclwrtpg  an  article  by  Mr.  Loois  Brom- 
field  entitled  "This  Is  Your  Country." 
Mr.  Bromfleld's  article  is  apfWHiring  in 
many  newspapers  throughout  the  entire 
country  and  I  certainly  recommend  that 
everyone  read  it: 

This  Is  Tooa  Cootttxt 
(By  Loute  Brocnfleld) 
In  aU  the  hub-bab  about  price  controls 
snd  in  particular  controls  upon  beef  two 
fundamental  factors — In  fact  the  funda- 
mental factor*  have  gone  wholly  unm,n- 
tloned.  This  Is  so  becsuse  the  general  pub- 
lic is  not  too  weU  Informed  regarding  food 
and  livestock  economics  and  becstise  these 
fundamental  f actOTs  are  embarrassUig  to  the 
Fair  Deal  politicians  who  are  trying  to  have 
a  little  inflaticm  and  a  little  deflation  at  the 
same  time  and  are  crflerlng  the  public  tricks 
which  are  no  solution  at  aU. 

Two  of  our  most  eminent  economists  and 
agricultural  experts  I».  William  Aibrecht,  of 
Misfioxirl  University,  and  Dr.  Herreil  de 
Graff,  of  Cornell  University,  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  one  fictor  that  the  price  of 
beef  has  gone  up  steadUy  because  there  Is 
not  enough  beef  and  not  much  chance  of 
there  being  any  more.  And  that  too  many 
people  want  what  there  la  and  too  many 
people  wlU  go  ahead  buying  it  recklessly  at 
any  price.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  is 
concerned,  as  la  Mr.  Truman's  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  with  manipulating  crop  and 
price  reports  In  order  to  help  the  Truman 
political  machine.  They  are  authorltiee  in 
their  fields  and  have  little  concern  with 
being  elected  to  anything  or  wtth  graft  and 
Jobs  for  party  machine  hangers-on. 

Behind  their  statements  lies  a  tremendous 
economic  factor  which  Is  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned but  which  concerns  the  price  not 
only  of  beef  but  of  all  food  and  of  all  agri- 
cultural land-  ThU  factor  is  that  we  have 
already  arrived  at  a  point  where  most  of 
Europe  haa  been  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  We  have  no  more  free  land  to  be 
had  for  the  taking.  0\ir  population  has  In- 
creased 10  millions  in  10  years  and  Is  In- 
creasing more  and  more  rapidly.  Under  the 
existing  rather  careless  agriculture  we  can- 
not produce  more  food  than  we  are  producing 
and  certainly  no  more  beef.  We  are  arriv- 
ing at  the  point  (famiUar  to  Europe  even 
in  normal  times  i  when  meat  of  any  kind  is 
served  by  the  average  family  not  more  than 
once  a  day  and  a  choice  cut  of  beef  is  a 
luxury  which  appears  on  the  table  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  Price  hss  little  cr 
nothing  to  do  with  the  situation.  Price 
controls  and  even  rationing  (as  Britain  well 
knows)  does  not  increase  the  amount  of 
meat  nor  make  it  go  any  ftirther.  Price 
controls  merely  put  what  there  is  into  the 
black  market  wlthm  reach  only  of  tne  rich 
or  the  unthrifty. 

The   same   thing   is   true   regarding   agri- 
cultural land.     There  is  no  more  to  be  had 
for  the  taking  and  more  and   more   people 
want  to  Invest  in  It  every  day.  because  under 
tae  Increasing  population   presstires   it   be- 
comes, aa  it  Is  on  the  European  Continent, 
the    best   possible   Investment    and    because 
in  IrQationary  times  such  as  these  it  Is  the 
ultimate  hedge  to  protect  savings.     It  is  far 
better  than  insurance  or  Government  bonds 
or  even  common  stocks.     Why?     Sunply  be- 
cause as  the  doUar  value  and  Ita  purchasing 
power  goes  downward,  the  price  of  food  and 
many  raw  materials  and  of  agricultural  land 
climbs  upward  in  virt%»ally  an  exact  ratio. 
So  nowadays  when  any  reasonably   good 
farm  comes  on  the  market  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  there  are  ten  or  fifteen  bidders. 
This  Is  not  a  temporary  situation  but  cme 
which   will   continue   Indefinitely   Into   the 
future    as    populatkm    pressures    Increase. 
As  Dr.  De  Graff  points  out.  we  have  today  no 
real  surplus  of  food  and  are  unlikely  to  have 
ever   again  In  our  history.    We  are  begin- 


ning to  tppntuth  that  situation  vhleh  Has 
long  existed  In  many  XurofMaa  eomxteUm 
where  no  agricultural  land  Is  ever  for  sal* 
save  to  settle  an  estate.  As  my  old  land- 
lord In  Pnincc  once  otMcrved.  "I  could  sell 
you  my  laud.  I  know  you  are  offering  four 
or  five  times  what  It  Is  worth  because  you 
benefit  by  the  dollar  exchange.  But  If  I 
add.  what  would  I  do  with  the  money. 
Under  inflation  Government  bonds  or  pen- 
sions or  annuities  became  worth  leas  and  less 
every  day.  My  land  becomes  worth  more." 
That  is  puttinr  it  simply  but  truthfully. 
Europe  has  learned  the  hard  way. 

The  other  factor  ne^-er  mentioned  Is  that 
no  one  U  compelled  to  buy  beef.  1  happen 
to  raise  a  good  many  beef  cattle  but  I  could, 
if  necessary,  never  again  in  my  life  taste  beef 
and  be  perfectly  happy  and  well  and  vigorous. 
If  the  housewife  objects  to  the  price,  the  way 
to  bring  It  down  Is  to  stop  buying  snd  not 
ask  the  Government  to  do  what  It  cannot 
do — order  the  price  to  come  down.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  only  real  answer  but  out  of  It 
poUtlclans  cannot  make  cheap  capital.  They 
tell  you.  "We  are  for  the  peepul.  We  are  for 
contnjlllng  prices.  We  will  get  you  good 
cheap  beef."  This  is  pure  hogwash.  Under 
existing  conditions  it  cannot  be  done  even  If 
we  had  the  tyraiuilcal  laws  and  secret  poUce 
of  Joe  Stslln.  The  Important  fact  is  that 
controlling  prices  will  not  make  more  beef. 
and  that  is  what  Is  the  matter.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Inflation  save  that  high  wages 
make  It  possiblt  for  more  people  to  compete 
for  what  beef  there  is. 

The  fart  is  that  th  •■.  fabulous  living  stand- 
ards to  which  we  alone  anK>ng  nations  have 
been  accustomed  are  beginning  to  crack.  We 
try  to  kid  ourselves  and  the  only  result  la 
more  and  more  bureaucracy  and  more  and 
more  taxes  far  In  excess  of  sny  high  price* 
we  might  pay.  Think  how  much  food,  how 
msny  luxuries  any  of  us  could  buy  with  the 
taxes  we  pay  to  support  nearly  an  eighth  of 
our  population  In  Government  Jobs  which 
are  supposed  to  bring  us  more  and  cheaper 
food  cad  greater  beneflu.  Great  Britain  la 
one  cotintry  which  knows  bitterly  the  fuU 
depths  of  such  hogwash.  The  average  Briton 
has  two  mouthfuls  of  meat  a  week. 


■ir] 


Tkc  Kareaa  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REVA  BECK  BOSONE 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  B4r  Speaker,  undtr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  excerpts  of 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  prominert 
Republicans  in  Utah: 

It  looks  as  though  the  major  crisis  of  the 
past  year  will  soon  pass  Into  history,  p.-ovlng 
that  at  this  time     •     •     •     little  old  Hiirry 
was  right.    During  this  time  the  Bepubllcan 
Senators   have   behaved   in   a  reprehensible 
manner:   their  criticism  of  the  Korean  war 
and  the  MacArthur  build-up  as  lOon  as  pub- 
Uc  opinion  became  critical  of  the  situation. 
and  for  the  same  reason,  their  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  administration  on  troops  for 
Europe.     I  rather  doubt  thrhr  sincerity,  be- 
cause every  one  of  them  will  admit.  If  you 
wUl  permit  them  to  use  the  word  but,  that 
they  will  agree  that  the  President's  dsd^oa 
to  enter  Korea  was  right  and  that  troops  for 
Europe  was  right.     If  there  was  a  ttme  for 
the  opposition  to  overlook  some  minor  errors 
In  the  foreign  poUcy.  it  has  been  over  the 
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pMt  yew.  F.  D.  B.  itartcd  tbe  United  Ka- 
tloDs.  but  htet<w7  will  tbow  and  prove  th*t 
Harry  Truman  aaTad  It  and  made  It  an  effec- 
tive and  working  organization;  that  alone 
will  give  htm  an  honorable  niche  In  history, 
and  the  Korean  decialon  with  the  contem- 
pUtcd  ceaae-flre  did  the  Job. 


TW 


ProUcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  vunaTLVAKiA 

W  THE  HODSB  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Trtetday.  July  10, 19St 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crime 
probe  which  was  conducted  In  my  dis- 
trict has  areated  much  doubt,  confusion, 
aixl  suspieioa.  Because  I  believe  public 
dlseussioQ  and  public  Interest  is  the 
taoA  effectlTe  way  to  combat  evil.  I  have 
suggested  that  a  symposiimi  on  the  ques- 
tion be  held  in  oar  community. 

I  have  sent  out  telegrams  to  a  leader 
of  the  dergy  and  a  leader  of  the  citizens 
onaunittee  who  were  Interested  in  the 
probe.  I  also  wired  R.  P.  8.  McDonnell. 
of  the  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Com- 
mittee staff,  and  a  newspaper  editor  who 
rendered  aaelstance  to  the  probers.  I 
asked  than  to  join  me  in  a  radio-panel 
HifftMBdnn  of  the  probe  and  the  crime 
problem  in  om  community.  I  also  in- 
vited the  county  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  participate. 

FbUowlnc  is  a  message  I  gave  over 
Reading  radio  station  WHUM  last  Sun- 
day: 

Tbi*  Is  Oongr«sanuu[i  Okwox  II.  Bhodcs 
■peettng  to  you  thror^h  the  courtesy  of 
WHDM  direct  from  Waahlngton.  I  have 
never  beem  m«ve  busy  or  more  tense  In  all  my 
life  than  In  the  past  several  weeks  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

I  ezperieand  daring  thla  period  a  mixed 
feeling  of  alarm,  disgust,  pity,  and  then  con- 
tempt lor  tiM  evil  I  saw.  and  yet  felt  so  help- 
leas  to  do  much  about  it.  even  though  I  am 
an  elected  nepreeentatlve  In  the  Congress  of 
the  1I!Blttd  Katew.  tlM  greatest  parUament  In 
the  htetory  of  man. 

Few  tot  my  health  made  me  wonder  at 
ttnea  "wtetli  the  xwe."  I  oouMnt  sleep  weU. 
Many  thUtgl  are  running  throiigh  my  mind. 
For  a  irtllle  I  felt  that  I  was  being  hounded. 
not  beoeuee  X  had  something  to  coneeal  or 
bUe.  bat  baoauae  of  the  things  I  knew  and 
tboQiht  tbe  pubtle  ought  to  know. 

I>xlay  I  toon  folly  reallae  the  great  haz- 
ards of  pubbe  life  to  persons  who  try  to  be 
aliwsare  and  bmsat  and  who  try  to  faithfully 
ewe  wttb  tbe  objeettve  of  dt^ng  tbe  greatest 
good  for  ibe  gieateal  number.  I  eould  not 
balp  bat  wonder  If  It  was  worth  aU  tbe  beart- 
aebes  tt  brtaga.  tbe  Impalrsd  health  and 
■sental  pain.  I  thought  of  tbe  public  apathy 
and  tbe  poww  of  a  dlaboneet  preaa.  The 
tpBOtH  Ufa  at  tbe  oountryalde  eomee  to  your 
Bind.  It  baa  a  Htrcaig  appeal  aa  you  think 
Low  wondertoi  It  would  be  to  get  away  from 
ttaa  MRlble  etraln  and  all  tbe  rotteaneas. 
yet  I  inst  eoaldnt  see  things  go  on 
and  remain  aUent.  Instead  of 
a  »-day  bolkfaiy  ow  tbe  Foortb.  as 
I  aooM  fcave.  I  same  beek  borne  and  went 
to  WMft.  I  worked  In  my  oOfce  and  also 
of  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  dtlwns 


'# 


committee,  thoee  whom  I  thought  were  rear.;/ 
sincere  When  I  learned  that  a  commitTe**  r 
clergymen  were  meeting  at  the  YMC.\  :i-- 
Monday,  I  went  there.  I  taliced  with  the.r 
leader  and  offered  ray  full  5Upp"rt  and  co- 
operation In  getting  a  thorcuifh  pr'..b<; 

I  took  time  to  sit  down  for  a  cup  f  coffee 
with  John  Saylor  of  the  citizens  cnmmUtee. 
I  am  eure  that  I  gave  all  these  people  '.I'.u- 
able  information  they  apparen'iy  did  not 
have  when  they  came  to  Washinijt  .n  for  the 
crime  hearing. 

In  mv  ff-port  today,  I  want  t-^  offer  a  tew 
suggertlons  and  to  maice  a.  chailer.ce  I  aliio 
want  to  mention  a  few  of  the  ether  Inpor- 
tani  events  which  took  place  here  last  week. 
and  wh' 'h  are  not  entirely  separnted  from 
the  crime  show 

I  want  to  cite  a  few  of  my  personal  experi- 
ences on  the  day  following  the  crime  het^nn:; 
That  was  more  exciting  and  more  nerve- 
wracking  to  me  than  The  events  that  took 
place  before,  and  dunng  the  he^iring 

To  give  you  the  backrrcund.  let  me  say 
that  I  was  surprised  that  I'rom  the  beglnniMg 
when  the  possibility  of  a  pf  tie  :n  Berks 
County  was  first  discussed,  that  no  one  came 
to  me  from  the  Crime  Cummitree  or  its  5ta3. 
That  would  be  unlmporraiit.  if  :t  were  not  for 
the  fact,  that  I  happen  :o  bt  :iie  R<?presenta- 
tlve  in  Congress  from  the  distr-.C;  vh.rh  w!\a 
to  be  probed. 

If  I  were  dishonest.  I  should  have  br' :i 
questioned.  If  not.  then  it  is  re/isonable  ij 
expect  that  I  ahculd  be  contacted  tor  infor- 
mation. When  nothing  happened.  I  paid  a 
vlMt  to  the  office  of  the  Crime  C..mraittt'e 
staff  here  in  Washington.  I  cfTered  he;-' 
and  cooperation. 

A  few  days  later  a  whispering  camfM.^:-. 
was  on  back  home,  that  I  was  tryiii^'  to 
smaah  the  probe.  Of  course,  the  re\erse 
was  the  truth,  but  I  gave  up  ar.y  hope  of 
getting  any  results.  I  wa.<;  very  busy  at  the 
crime  hearing  when  it  was  held  h^re  aOoiit 
10  days  ago  and  I  know  that  my  actions  ir- 
ritated some  memt)ers  of  the  staff 

The  next  day.  after  the  close  of  the  heir- 
Ings,  far  the  very  first  time.  I  was  voiuntar;  y 
contacted  by  a  staff  member.  He  extendi  i 
an  Invitation  to  me  to  go  to  dinner  wr.; 
him  some  ime  In  the  near  future.  It  w;'3 
a  long  phone  conversation.  Shortly  aiter- 
ward  In  another  call  from  the  same  person. 
I  was  Invited  that  same  evening  to  have  dii.- 
ner  with  him  at  the  Army  and  Niw  Clu- 
I  said  I  would  acorpt.  but  because  of  things 
that  happened  shcrliy  after  our  talk,  I  de- 
cided not  to  go. 

I  wondered  how  It  was  that  my  compai.. 
which  was  apparently  not  desired  before,  arci 
during  the  hearing,  was  suddenly  in  de- 
mand so  soon  afterward.  There  are  many 
other  things  I  began  to  wander  about  I 
learned  a  few  things  later,  which  were  S'  m-- 
what  frightening. 

While  all  this  was  happening  a  big  h^!.t 
waa  shaping  up  In  the  House  of  Pepreset.t  .- 
tlvea.  The  liberal  forces  were  facing  a  tre- 
mendous battle  against  Inflation  to  save  tl  r> 
wage  earners,  small -business  men  and  fttrm- 
era.  and  the  average  cltiaen.  from  the  hav  o 
and  dlatreaa  which  would  follow  if  tht>  rv- 
actionarlee  would  succeed  in  wiping  out  all 
Gootrols. 

I  could  see  a  connection  between  the  crmie 
show  and  the  performance  in  Contisress  I 
thought  again  of  all  the  talk  I  heard  about 
ethiea  and  morality.  I  saw  the  clever  strat- 
egy of  the  ofqxseltlon  and  of  those  who  sup- 
port the  special  interests.  I  recalled  t.^e 
■maar  campaign  to  tie  up  liberal  member'^ 
wltb  ertme.  Kill  than  back  home  at  the 
polla  and  then  they  cant  fight  selfish  re- 
action in  Gongreea.     That  is  the  pattern 

Ko.  the  reactlonanes  wUl  not  kill  contrils 
outright.    That  would  put  the  responsibility 


or.  trie;r  heads  for  the  suffering  which  would 
tf  s':r<'  to  follow. 

Thf'v  ci.uld  do  the  Job  Just  as  effectively 
;  -,  .  ':':r.z  -.he  .tdminlstration  bill  with  crip- 
pling amendrr.ents.  Then  there  would  be  a 
half-bill,  which  would  be  as  had  or  worse, 
than  no  contr:i  lect.slatlon  at  all. 

But  the  half-measure  would  put  the  lib- 
erals on  the  spot.  They'd  have  to  accept  a 
ha'f-cot.frol  bLJ  or  vote  against  ti-.e  b'.'.l. 
They  r-.  ■.*.:!  zp'  the  blame  for  what  h.>.p;-er..<! 
r;       •-  ;--^--  'Ai'.at  course  would  be  takpn, 

The  liberal  Democrats  are  in  a  minority 
In  Con2;rps«.  and  on  every  Important  com- 
mittee The  Republicans  and  Dixlecrats  are 
running  the  show,  but  they  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility ar.d  cleverly  place  the  blame  for 
the  results  or,  the  Ubpr^l  Democrat.«,  who  are 
helpless  to  dc  much  about  it.  especially  when 
a  large  section  of  the  press  adds  to  the  con- 
fusion by  which  the  reactionaries  hope  to 
profit,  politically.  Then  thev  could  c-5p':ure 
control  of  the  Ocvernment,  without  a  pro- 
gram, ind  with  nothing  to  offer  the  America.i 
people. 

•  •  •  3  • 

During  the  past  few  d  /s  the  issue  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  decision  will  ccme  In  a  few  days.  It 
will    not   be    an    easy    fight    because    of    the 

powerfvil  iTiflviencc  of  the  rich  lobbies  -.vhich 
are  seeking  to  tnrow  off  all  the  restrictions. 
Tha*  would  permit  addition  .1  billions  -^f  doi- 
kirs  in  profits  to  be  taken  from  the  common 
people  of  the  Nation. 

These  blllicns  will  mean  an  indirect  ta.x 
which  will  b\*  hardest  on  the  low-income 
fm::':-"*  "'."d  tho.^e  least  able  to  pay.  Th;s 
Ir.  ;:.'►'■'  '  ix  :-  the  type  of  taxation  which 
reactior.anes  never  hesitate  to  load  on  the 
average  housewife  who  pays  a  tribute  to 
food  speculati'rs  and  gamblers  every  time 
she  buys  the  things  needed  to  feed  and 
clothe  The  fi^mily 

I'  15  *ae  kind  of  a  tax  which  the  reacTl.^n- 
aries  n.fer  object  to.  It  helps  speculators  at 
the  expense  of  the  average  citizen.  Rfmem- 
'rer  then  how  these  same  reactionary  and 
thp  ?elflsh  lobbies  cry  to  the  high  heavens 
ac.tlr.st  direct  taxes  imposed  by  the  Oov- 
'.'.';. men*  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  je- 
rurity  hemes,  health,  and  education  for  cur 
I^'-ple 

Liberal  Members  apparently  are  fishting 
what  lo'-jfcs  Uke  a  losing  battle  against  tht> 
•  '  •  ""hese  interests  m^y  line  their 
po.clci--t books,  but  they  are  too  blind  tc  see 
that  they  will  also  weaken  cur  eccncmy  .and 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  n-ho 
v.-'.l  gain  from  the  ccnftislon  and  the  wide- 
spread sufTerli.e;  that  is  surr  to  follow. 
«  •  •  •  • 

And  n( w,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  jiT^T  a  few  suggestions  to  the  local  citl- 
r<:M.s  oi.mmittee  on  the  crime  problem.  First, 
let  iii^  say  that  we  can  never  hope  to  raise 
thf  r.andards  of  ethics,  morality,  and  hon- 
tsty  ;:.  Government  or  In  the  community 
i;  :!.t;  itreani  cf  public  Information  is  pol- 
lu-t-d  dnd  the  opportunity  for  honest  report- 
ing    I   '.he  news  is  denied  to  the  people. 

Tl.f.c  ;.s  something  that  can  be  done  about 
it  Tn  :'  is  a  major  task  for  anv  citizens' 
committee.  In  the  meantime,  public  de- 
bate forum.s,  and  public  meetings  are  mn-z 
desirable.  There  is  nothing  more  purifying 
than  free  speech,  and  free  access  to  the  news, 
and  an  opportunity  lor  all  persons  to  be 
heard. 

I  am  Kolng  to  ask  that  I  be  permitted  to 
SLvak  .lu  this  question  at  the  bandshell  in 
the  city  park  on  Sattirday.  July  21.  I  also 
svu-ttest  that  a  radio  symposium  should  be 
Hrranged.  I  have  already  requested  the  man- 
scement  of  this  station.  WHUM,  to  permit 
tint'  ■;.<»•  of  time  for  this  purpose  next  Tues- 
viiv    niaht,    on   the   station's   public-service 
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program.  Berks  County  Speaks.  The  man- 
afe;emenc  'las  at^reed  and  will  run  a  special 
wire  here  to  Washington.  II  necessary. 

I  suggest  that  it  woxild  be  most  interest- 
ing if  this  panel  could  include  Reverend 
Matchett.  for  whom  I  have  great  respect; 
a  leader  selected  by  the  Citizens  Committee; 
H-rbert  Kohler.  editor  of  the  Reading  Times; 
E.  P.  S.  McDonneii,  crime  Investigator;  and 
myself.  It  would  be  well  if  Carroll  Winters, 
county  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party, 
would  also  volunteer  to  be  included  in  this 
radio  dLscussion.  I  am  ready,  and  I  ofTer 
thLs  as  a  challenge  which  I  hope  will  be 
accepted. 

Poesibiy  such  a  discussion  would  shed  light 
on  some  of  the  questions  which  I  know  are 
on  the  minds  of  many  honest  citizens  of  our 
community. 

Here  are  some  queries  that,  if  answered. 
tiould  create  a  clearer  understanding  of  this 
matter  Here  axe  questijns  which  should  be 
answered. 

What  Is  the  real  reason  why  Reading  was 
selected  for  a  crime  probe? 

Why  was  the  probe  and  hearings  sched- 
uled after  the  closing  dace  for  candidates 
to  file  for  the  primary  election'' 

Whv  was  my  statement  on  the  probe  sup- 
pressed by  one  Reading  newspaper?  Why 
did  the  other  paper  tise  only  a  small  part 
and  then  bury  it? 

Whv  did  the  newspapers  play  down  the  in- 
volvement of  the  State  policC 

Whv  wasn  t  the  mayor  called  to  testify? 
Was  it  because  of  his  frlencLship  with  the 
newspaper  monopoly  and  his  support  for  the 
Republican  candidates  lor  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Senate  last  November? 

Why  shouldn't  the  Governor  be  asked  to 
explain  the  lack  of  law  enforcement? 

Why  were  subpenas  issued  to  certain  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  in  the  coming  primary 
who  were  in  no  way  associated  with  law 
enforcement? 

Why  did  a  local  editor  drag  in  other  names 
even  though  no  subpenas  were  issued  against 
them'' 

Why  were  some  vulnerable  Republican 
leaders  not  subpenaed? 

And  now,  friends,  I  want  it  understood 
that  I  am  not  interested  m  discrediting  any- 
one All  I  want  to  do  is  to  bring  out  the 
truth,  to  expose  deception  and  to  try  to  shew 
you  that  it's  time  for  the  average  citizen  to 
get  up  and  start  to  fight  against  conditions 
which  are  leading  to  disaster  and  this  Nation 
to  great  peril.  Sure  we  must  wipe  out  the 
gambling  svndicates.  We  can  get  along 
without  their  contributions  to  fire  com- 
panies, and  nay-backs  to  victimized  families, 
and  the  fre*?  tickets  they  hand  out  to  buy 
favors  or  the  bribes  they  pay  to  permit  law 
evasion.  What  money  they  return  is  only  a 
very  sraall  percentage  of  the  loot  they  take. 
They  are  a  corrupting  influence. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
equallv  serious  threat  by  other  unscrupulous 
elements  which,  for  their  own  selfish  interest, 
seek  to  dominate  our  community  and  brow- 
beat public  officials  and  decent  citizens  who 
Qu  not  bend  to  their  will. 

I  have  worked  many  years  for  the  Reading 
Easle  Co.  I  had  a  high  regard  and  dc-ep  re- 
sp^t  for  the  family  which  published  the 
paper  People  with  much  Justification  caUed 
the  Eagle  the  Berks  County  bible.  But  now 
I  can  t' help  but  wonder  what  ha^  happened 
during  the  past  decade  to  cause  so  many  of 
our  citizens  to  lose  the  faith  they  had  for  a 
once-great  newspaper. 

Times  up.  folks.  There's  Just  too  much 
to  say  m  a  short  talk  like  this.  But  we 
should  aU  give  thanks  that  the  radio  is  stUl 
free  and  that  the  management  of  thla  sta- 
tion practices  what  he  pretiches.  that  free- 
dom ul  speech  is  our  most  precious  heritage. 


CaafasiM  ia  die  PabBc  MiMl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscowsiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV"ES 

Monday.  June  4.  1951 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  is  confxised  about 
the  double-talk  that  originates  in  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  departments. 
As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  personal  friend 
and  constituent.  He  sets  forth  very 
clearly  some  of  the  questions  that  the 
people  are  pondering  but  they  get  rio 
Itgh-  from  us.  I  commend  this  letter  to 
all  Eouse  Members: 

JV.NE  1,  1951. 
Hon    Lawrenci  H.  SMrrn, 
Hou.se  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Cf)NGRESSMA!«  Smtth  The  MacArthur 
inquiry  goes  on  anc.  -on.  The  contradictions 
and  political  double  talk  merely  add  to  the 
hopeless  confusion  that  already  prevails.  It 
haB  shown  how  shamefully  shabb:  a  govern- 
ment can  become.  It  has  shown,  if  it  needed 
to  be  shown,  wliat  mteliectuai  and  moral 
degradation  men  will  incur  in  order  to  cover 
up  past  mistakes  and  misdeeds. 

However,  we  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  get- 
ting at  the  vital  Issues  which  underlie  the 
dangers  confronting  America  today.  The 
NatKin  is  being  forced  to  regard  war  with 
Russia  as  inevitable,  or  as  hinging  on  some 
diplomatic  divination.  What  evidence  ia 
there  that  war  with  Russia  is  so  inevitable, 
and  what  are  tne  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  situation? 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  told  again 
and  again  about  the  great  danger  of  war  and 
the  terrible  devastation  which  Russia  could 
wreak  on  us  with  her  atom  bombs.  All-out 
war  production,  universal  military  training, 
back-breaking  taxes,  controls,  and  restric- 
tions at  every  turn  are  being  forced  on  us 
by  legislation  and  Executive  orders,  and  yet 
tliere  is  no  explanation  of  why  we  are  m 
this  predicament. 

Did  this  danger  of  war  with  Russia  exist 
when  all  the  concessions  were  being  made  to 
her  at  Tehran  and  Yalta?  Did  it  exist  while 
our  emissaries  were  engaged  in  China  during 
the  communistic  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ment there?  Did  it  exist  during  the  years 
when  our  great  military  might  after  World 
War  n  was  failing  apart  and  disappearing, 
while  our  billions  were  going  to  Eui'ope,  and, 
as  we  have  found  out  later,  much  of  it  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites?  Did  this  danger 
exist  a  year  or  so  ago  when  our  President  told 
us  that  our  country  was  further  from  war 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years?  Did  it 
exist  when  the  bloody  conflict  was  starr.ed 
In  Korea? 

Just  when  did  this  danger  become  evident, 
and  what  makes  it  so  evident  today?  If 
there  was  reason  for  thinking  that  there 
was  little  or  no  danger  of  war  with  Russia 
some  months  ago,  why  is  there  reason  lor 
thinking  that  there  is  now  great  danger  of 
war?    What  are  these  reasons? 

These  are  not  partisan  questions.  They 
are  questions  of  life  and  death,  or  at  t)est 
great  sacrifices,  for  every  person  In  the  coun- 
try. Don't  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what's  behind  this  gloomy  future? 
Isn't  It  the  business  of  Congress  to  find  otrt? 
rvjesnt  Congress  have  the  responsibility  and 
the  resoiiTcefuLness  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 


these  questions  even  if  it  means  directing  tta 
inquiry  to  sources  la  Europe  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world? 

Sincerely  yours. 


* 


UaiicatiM  ef  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MIirNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdas/i.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnteii 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Uuiflcaticn  of  Korea  Not 
Gut  Military  Aim. "  published  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Morning  Tnbune  of  June  27, 
1951, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccqrd, 
as  follows: 

Unification  or  Kokea  Not  Oua  Bta-riAaT  Am 
It  has  yet  to  be  determined  whelhCT  Rus- 
sia is  genuinely  interested  in  bringing  a»X)ut 
a  cease-fire  In  Korea  and.  If  so.  whether  Red 
Chma  is  equally  interested  in  ending  hos- 
tilities at  this  time, 

UutU  Russia's  and  Red  China's  true  atti- 
tudes are  ascertained  one  can  Dniy  guess  at 
the  pnaspects  in  Korea. 

Meantime  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  other  United  Nations  resisting  aggres- 
sion in  Korea  should  not  permit  their  think- 
ing about  Korea  to  be  shaped  by  propa^nda 
istatements  by  President  Syngman  Rhee  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  others  associated 
with  him, 

Rhee  is  slUl  crying  to  convert  United  Na- 
tions military-  resistance  to  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Korea  Into  an  eflort  to  unify 
Korea  by  armed  force. 

This  is  understandable  on  Rhee's  part. 
The  partition  of  Korea  is  polltlcaUy,  eco- 
nomically, and  militarily  unsound.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  Korea  and  the  United 
Nations  if  Korea  could  be  united  and  free. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
have  tried  to  promote  unification  for  6  years. 
Unification  still  remains  a  pcriitlcal  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  and  the  U.  N. 

But  the  United  States  and  the  U,  N.  did  not 
go  into  Korea  a  year  ago  to  achieve  oniflca- 
tion  by  military  force  and  they  should  net 
permit  themselves  to  be  maneuvered  Into  a 
position  whereby  they  keep  on  fighting 
merely  to  achieve  unification. 

Tlie  United  States  and  the  U.  N.  are  fighting 
In  Korea  to  prevent  the  CommunisU  from 
taking  South  Korea  by  armed  force  and  to 
deter  other  such  aggressions.  South  Korea 
has  been  Liberated  and  the  aggressors  have 
been  subjected  to  colossal  losses  of  men.  war 
materials,  and  prestige. 

It  would  have  been  fine  If  Korea  cotild 
have  been  unified  in  the  process  of  the  fight- 
ing The  Communists  could  stUl  attack 
Korea  from  over  the  Red  Chinese  or  Russian 
frontiers  but  their  ability  to  attack  pre- 
sumably would  be  leas  than  while  they  retain 
control  of  a  part  of  Korea. 

Unification,  however,  has  not  resulted 
from  a  year  of  fighting.  There  Is  no  telling 
how  much  longer  It  might  be  necessary  to 
fight  to  unify  Korea  by  armed  force  or  how 
much  that  might  enlarge  the  war. 

Unlflcatioi*  thus  should  remain  a  political 
objective,  as  it  waa  before  Jxine  25,  I960. 
Rhee  shotiid  not  be  permitted  to  maneuver 
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oa  Into  making  unlflcmtlon  a  mmtary  otoJ«c- 

tlve. 

RhM's  Maertlon  that  aU  Koreazu  share  hla 
determinaUon  to  "fight  untU  the  laat  Oom- 
uiunUt  Is  driven  out  beyond  the  border  of 
the  Talu  and  Tumen  RUera" — that  Is  Into 
Manchuria  or  Slherla — ts  not  corroborated  by 
American  ccareepondenU  In  Korea.  They 
re  port  a  wtdBsprMd  Kotmui  desire  for  an 
end  to  the  hoatilltiea  which  have  taken  such 
a  terrible  toil  In  Uvea,  property,  and  suffering. 

The  people  of  the  United  Hatloca  which 
are  fighting  aggreaalon  In  Korea  wish  to 
bring  boatUltlM  to  the  e«U«st  honorable 
conchalon.  That  U  why  Malik's  speech  has 
aroiised  such  great  tntervat.  If  It  Is  only  a 
tnck  wghtiny  must  be  e(»tln-aed  until  a 
8atLsfactot7  cease-fire  can  be  negotiated. 
But  Secretary  ttf  State  Acbeson  was  correct 
In  saylQC  ^*(  ^^^  ^"^  ^  ^^  Koreas  war 
at  the  thlrt3r-«lghth  parallel  wo\ild  be  a  suc- 
OMBful  ocndusloa  of  the  war. 


Siity-iftk  lafaitry  Rtfinnt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  FERNOS-ISERN 


'  coiofissioinai  rmox  fuuxo  kico 

IN  TBI  BDU8X  OP  RSFRBBENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  July  10. 1951 

Mr.  PERN68-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  4,  cities,  towns,  and  communi- 
ties througbout  the  Nation  held  celebra- 
tions commemorating  the  independence 
of  the  Utiited  States  and  honoring  those 
wfaoae  cflortB  have  preserved  that  in- 
dependesiee  and  freedcon.  In  famous 
Madlaon  Square  Park,  the  people  of  the 
largwt  city  of  all  gathered  on  July  4  to 
boDor  the  Sixty-fifth  Infantry  Regi- 
mfent.  a  Puerto  Rican  unit  of  the  Army, 
now  fighting  in  Korea,  whose  bravery 
and    explotts    have    been    universally 


Several  Puerto  Rican  members  of  the 
Bzfiy-flfth  were  present  at  the  cere- 
moniei.  after  being  returned  wounded 
to  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Raooo.  I  inehide  an  address  which 
I  made  on  that  occasion: 

On  tliJa  annlvenary  commemorating  the 
btrtb  of  frMdom  in  the  Rev  World,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  w*  bonor  those  who  are  belplng 
to  pvpctoata  h-eedom  to  be  enjoyed  by  all 


IB  this  partlcnlar  inatance.  we  are  honor- 
ing a  gro^  of  heroes  who  trareled  more  than 
haU  WSJ  arocnd  ths  world  to  take  up  the 
ggtat  to  Tipbold  the  fcleala  of  freedom,  and 
destroy  tbs  enemies  of  freedom,  regutUeas 
at  atigSiiBg.  hKrdshlp,  death,  or  evtn  worse. 
Tbdrs  has  been  a  aserlfloe  supmne  and  a 
glory  tmswHsd. 

We  an  ejpadsBy  bonorlng  the  Slzty-flfth 
Wegtinspt  of  the  United  States  Army  because 
or  its  e^laHa  and  aeeompllahments  In  ac- 
tkm  tfiiiist  tiM  sonny.  We  honor  them. 
aJsa  taesOM  of  Xt»  spsclai  ttgnlflcancs  of 
t*>i«  Iff* ■«■■«* 

Ite  atartgr-flftb  wm  organlxed  In  Puerto 

Its  boms  ground  Is 

a  stalwart  fort  whleh  has 

to  blstorte  Sm  Juan 

The  »zty-flrth   Is 

Bleaiis  almost  In  Its 

etttasns  wbo  wsre  bom 

Ulaod  of  the  CarlbbeiUi. 

as  aealoos  of  tbe  American  Ideala 

ef  ||fi^ffiini:,el|Mr  eommunity  within  the 

Tbey  are  a  pure  ex- 
Meltlw  race  nor 


langxiage  has  made  any  difference.  Doirro- 
cratlc  Ideals  are  not  identiHed  exclusively 
with  any  race  nor  are  they  limited  tD  any 
one  language  for  their  expression.  They  are 
the  tenancies  of  men  who  have  a  comrn  :i 
loyalty,  a  common  devotion,  a  common  cr«rd 
of  equality,  freedom,  and  respect  fcr  God- 
glven  human  dignity. 

In  the  name  or  the  people  of  Pxierto  Rir  :. 
whom  I  represent  and  for  whom  I  speak  \n 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  may  I  ex- 
press slncerest  thanks  for  the  organizatnii 
of  this  action  By  exalting  the  Slxty-fifh 
Infantry,  you  sre  honoring  the  Sixty-fifth 
Infantry;  you  are  honoring  Puerto  Rico, 
You  arc  consecrating  cur  commcu  citizen - 
ship,  the  badge  and  decoration  of  freemen. 


Kll  Downs'  Aaalysis  of  the  Newt 


EXTENSION  OF  RE>4.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
8.  1951,  in  his  nightly  broadcast.  Bill 
Downs,  news  commentator  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcp.sting  System,  presented 
an  analysis  of  the  news  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
the  House.  I  think  it  states  succinctly 
what  many  of  us  have  tried  to  say  at 
great  length. 

A  3rear  ago  today  I  was  cne  of  the  most 
frightened  men  in  the  world.  The  Korean 
war  was  less  than  2  weeks  old.  CBS  had 
Just  rushed  me  to  the  Far  East,  and  I  wa^ 
spending  my  first  day  at  the  fighting  front 
near  Chochowon. 

I've  spent  a  lot  of  time  covering  a  lot  of 
different  kinds  of  armies,  and  a  reporter 
learns  that  fear  is  as  much  a  part  of  war  lus 
la  noise. 

But  Just  385  days  ago  today,  It  seemed  dif- 
ferent. And  when  I  say  I  was  one  of  the 
most  frightened  men  In  the  world,  I  me,in  I 
had  a  let  of  company. 

The  United  States  Army  in  Korea  at  that 
time  consisted  of  one  regiment.  Its  only 
friends,  the  South  Korean  troops,  had 
broken.  Our  GI's  at  times  were  outnum- 
bered 100  to  1.  And  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  that  anyone  could  do  about  it 

The  American  soldier  of  that  day  were 
kids  who  had  Joined  the  Army  for  the  soft 
touch.  They  were  soft  and  badly  trained 
Someday  there  will  be  an  Investigation  a.s 
to  why  jhey  were  allowed  to  sit  on  occupa- 
tion duty  in  Japan  and  grow  all  the  wrung 
calluses  in  the  wrong  places.  Many  of  them 
dldnt  even  know  the  Importance  of  digging 
In.  They  knew  more  atwut  comic  books  and 
Japanese  women  than  they  did  about  their 
own  weapons.  Many  of  the  early  American 
easTialties  can  be  laid  directly  to  neglect  f 
the  men  by  the  officers  who  were  supposed 
to  have  trained  them  In  Japan. 

I  had  a  chance  to  think  these  things  over 
nnder  fire,  a  year  ago  today,  in  a  Korean 
dttch  nuollng  an  odlferous  Korean  rice 
paddy.  And  as  I  said,  I  was  extremely  fright- 
ened and  filled  with  despair.  At  that  time  X 
wotild  not  have  given  a  plugged  nickel  tor 
our  chances  of  staying  on  the  peninsula. 

Tou  know  tbe  rest  of  the  story.  I  have 
gone  Into  this  because  In  weighing  the  re£ult.s 
of  tbe  past  year's  fighting  at  this  time  oi 
imminent  cease-fire.  It  Is  well  to  rememt)er 
the  deplorable  state  of  readiness  in  which 
the  United  States  found  Itself  when  the 
Communists  marched  in  Korea 

In  the  12  ensuing  month.s.  the  revival  of 
American  power  has  been  miraculous.    It  is 


something  you  have  to  remind  yourself  to 
remember. 

.\r.d  it  may  be  that  historians  will  some 
d.y  record  that  Josef  Stalin  made  his  great- 
ef^t  strategical  mistake  ^vhen  he  sent  his 
North  Korean  puppets  across  the  thlrty- 
elchth  parallel  and  thus  aroused  the  Amerl- 
cnn  niintary  and  Industrial  giant  to  action. 

There  has  t>een  much  argument  as  to 
whether  the  Korean  campaign  has  been 
wor*!i  the  coet  In  blood  to  the  United  States. 
I  adrnlt  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  in  the 
early  days  did  not  think  It  wa?.  Korea  was 
of  no  military  value  to  us;  It  looked  like  we 
were  heading?  for  a  disastrous  defeat;  we  were 
forced  Into  battle  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  enemy's  choosing.  And  no  one  here  at 
home,  including  some  Congressmen,  seemed 
to  care 

Events  have  changed  my  mind.  Fourteen 
other  United  Nations  Joined  us  in  the  flght- 
ine  Their  contribution  was  token,  but  it 
v,;i&  there  The  Communists  have  paid  a 
trfmendijus  price  for  their  adventure.  The 
frf-e  J.  r'.d  has  proved  that  a  deliberate 
brearh  of  the  peace  can  be  disastrously 
cobtiy. 

Ana  most  important,  the  United  States  Is 
becoming  strong.  Strong  encugh  to  prove 
that  the  Ideal  of  freedom  backed  by  strength 
can  defend  Itself  against  totalitarianism. 

Y  1  will  hear  much  argument  about 
whether  cr  not  the  United  Nations  achieved 
a  nulitary  or  diplomatic  victory  in  Korea 
or  not. 

What  we  have  really  won  is  a  measure  of 
future  security  for  the  kind  of  world  we 
stand  for.  The  dangers  still  exist,  but  the 
men  vho  fought  and  died  in  Korea  have 
given  us  these  priceless  things,  the  time 
and  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves. 

We  will  betray  the  trust  of  the  men  who 
died  In  Korea  only  if  we  v/aste  this  time  or 
di£.«lpate  this  ability  through  petty  partisan 
politics  at  hotne  or  a  rela.xatioa  of  our 
vigilance  at  other  danger  areas  around  the 
wur'.d. 


Recall  of  Inactire  RcienrUts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  6 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  by  his  issu- 
ance of  Executive  Order  10270  did  one  of 
the  gravest  injustices  to  the  thousands 
of  inactive  reservists  involuntarily  re- 
called to  active  duty  that  has  been  done 
to  date.  I  realize  this  is  a  broad  state- 
ment because  this  group  of  men  have 
been  kick  d  around  unmercifully  in  the 
past. 

Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  Assistant  Sec- 

etary    of   Defense,    Informed   me   last 

iarch  that  the  inactive  reservists  would 

je  relea.sed  as  soon  as  possible  and  she 

ealized  many  Inequities  had  occurred. 

.Vow  we  leani  that  instead  of  a  program 

being  inaugurated  for  the  release  of  the 

inactive   reservists,   the  President  has 

decided  to  keep  them  another  year. 

If  this  is  part  of  the  administration's 
propaganda  program  to  excite  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  while  tbe  Defense  Production 
Act  is  being  debated  I  for  one  will  fight  It 
to  the  bitter  end.  There  is  absolutely  no 
logic  to  extending  tbe  enlistments  and  at 
the  same  time  reducing  draft  quotas. 

I  am  therefore  suggesting  that  the 
President  retract  his  order  and  consider 
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a  point  system  for  tbe  release  of  tbe  re- 
servists. 

If  fairness  is  to  prevail,  these  max  who 
have  served  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
should  be  sent  home  to  tbeir  families 
where  tbey  rightfully  belong. 

What  is  so  difDcult  about  establishing 
a  program  to  release  these  men?  I  will 
back,  and  I  am  positive  many  of  tbe 
Members  will,  a  "50  points  and  you're 
out"  program.  One  point  for  each  month 
of  active  duty,  10  points  for  each  de- 
pendent- 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  thousands  are 
b"ing  used  to  fill  jobs  they  were  not 
previously  trained  for  and  that  there  is 
ample  manpower  available  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  "50  points  and  you  are 
out"  program  could  not  get  most  reserv- 
ists home  by  October  1  without  injuring 
our  defense  effort. 

Please.  Mr.  President,  use  a  Uttle  com- 
mon sense. 


Inside  LAbor 


> 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  fiTW  TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  incltide  an  ar- 
ticle by  Victor  Riesel.  distinguished  col- 
umnist, to  the  New  York  Mirror  of  June 
29,  1951.  This  concerns  a  great  human- 
itarian project  by  a  little  APL  union  with 
a  long  name,  the  Butcher  Workmen  of 
Greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  lo- 
cal 640.  of  tbe  APL  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters,  which  has  its  headqaart«:s  and 
many  of  its  members  In  my  district 

Organiized  labor  has  jrioneered  many 
of  the  great  social  advances  of  our  coun- 
try, among  them  the  public-sdiool  sys- 
tem and  the  8-hour  day.  Today  organ- 
ized labor  is  pioneering  again  to  medical 
programs  and  welfare  activities  of  en- 
during value  fm:  many  of  our  country's 
20.000.000  unimi  members,  and  their 
families. 

For  this  they  deserve  and  should  have 
the  encouragement,  support,  and  recog- 
nition of  ail  of  our  people. 
iNsmx  Labok 
(By  Victor  Blesel) 
New    York. — If    you're   one   of   30.000,000 
meat  eaters  (last  of  the  species,  no  doubt) 
across  tbe  land,  to  whom  beef,  ve^l,  lanib. 
and  pork  are  ruished  from  New  York's  famous 
depots  by  fast  refrigerator  plane  and  train, 
you  11  be  thankful  for  a  ■mall,  unpublictzed 
hospital    I    found    operating    quietly    on    a 
street  off  the  waterfront  area  here. 
It '5  a  union's  jfflTate  hoepltal. 
There,  in  its  brand  new  antiseptic  rooms. 
a  st„C  of  pevchiatrlsts.  surgeons,  gynecolo- 
gists,   heart,    lung,   and   canoor   specialists,. 
among  others,  keep  a  sharp  preventiTO  watch 
on   the   union  men  who  dally  haodl*  the 
meats  for  the  tables  of  80.000.000  Amerteana 
as  well  as  the  mesa  halls  of  the  Armed  Forc«B. 
Not  content  with  the  constant  search  for 
physical  ailments,  this  modern  union  seeks 
out  too,  the  health  and  mental  attitudes  of 
ita  members*  famillea.  knowliig  fuO  weU  Uwt 
a  troubled  mind,  sprtnglxig  from  a  trouMad  or 
sick  family,  can  disease  a  body.    So.  thla  hoa- 
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pttal  of  tbe  Bntdwr  Worfeawn  of  Orcater 
ne^w  York  and  Hew  Jeney.  Local  MO  (of  tbe 
AFL  Amalgamated  Meat  Cotters)  la.  In  ef- 
fect, a  family  boapttal. 

So.  In  the  Health  Center  at  aos  West  Four- 
teenth Street,  the  union's  ex-butcher  boy 
and  cattle  farm  hand  president.  Louis  Block, 
has  placed  an  expert  who  contacts  social 
agencies  for  aid  on  family  welfare,  domestic 
dllRcultles,  child  guidance,  and  psycho- 
therapy. 

Here,  where  the  purity  of  the  meat  for  the 
kitchens  of  30,000,000  folk  In  States  as  far 
off  as  California  can  be  moet  sharply  af- 
fected, there  is  an  awarenos  of  the  psychia- 
trist s  importance.  It  Is  he  who  deit.'miln«8 
whether  a  troubled  man  should  be  adjusted 
into  another  Job  so  thereTl  be  no  accidents 
In  the  handling  at  meats.  And.  fortunately, 
this  doctor  can  function  easily,  for  the  In- 
dustry ts  such  that  many  Jobs  are  available 
to  ease  any  worker  emotionally  disturbed, 
"^hls  is  prerentlTe  medicine  In  action. 
And  all  absolutely  free — including  exnen- 
slre  operation .  paroiongsd  and  costly  dia<?- 
nofitic  work-upa,  Tacelnatlons.  liver,  viti- 
mln  and  penlcUlln  Injections  medicinea, 
and.  as  I  obeerved.  the  banding  out  of  checks 
to  cover  even  the  tonsillectomy  of  a  worter's 
littJe  girl. 

This  is  prcTcntivc  medicine  by  regular 
check-up  tor  early  signs  of  commuElcable 
dlsea-ses.  TB.  cancer,  and  any  other  virus  in- 
fections which  may  hurt  a  thousand  com- 
munitlae.  And  Lools  Block's  billed  follow- 
ers come,  whereas  other  unions  have  had 
difflculty  interesting  their  people  In  fear- 
some check-upe.  Here,  there  arc  no  num- 
bers, no  assembly-line  examinations — Just 
the  patient  and  his  physician  in  the  closest 
to  private  offices  one  can  get  In  such  a  set- 
up. 

This  industry,  unknown  to  the  public,  is 
a  dangerous  one  with  an  occupational  dls- 
ecksc  caUed  tlw  leehos  syndrome.  And 
ihe  wages  of  syndrome  are  moscic  sprains, 
rheumatic  pains,  and  a  weird  effect  on  the 
blood — resulting  from  wcffklng  In  freeslng 
temperatures  the  day  through.  So  the  hos- 
pital, in  Its  own  lab,  la  InveBtigatlng  its  own 
peculiar  ailment. 

Next  to  tbe  Uh  is  a  completely  fitted  nxxn 
for  minor  surgery  and  ^qaerts  stand  by  daily 
with  their  litioroaoopaa.  X-rays,  and  electro- 
cardlographa  ready  for  any  analysis  of  any 
accident  In  the  sprawling  meat  processing 
plants  land  soap  factories  as  well). 

And  here.  surTounded  by  welfare  plans, 
retirement  plans,  penstnn  systems,  and  a 
free  hospital,  the  union's  chief.  Louis  Block, 
has  developed  a  philosophical  approach  to  a 
problem  soon  to  worry  the  giant  industrial 
and  labor  leaders. 

This  hospital  of  his  tmlon,  he  points  out, 
is  a  compromise  In  the  fight  ov«-  soclallxed 
medicine.  After  the  diagnosis  in  his  health 
center  (they  are  eag»  to  avoid  calling  it  a 
clinic),  his  memljers  choose  their  own  phy- 
sicians. These  doctors,  and  also  the  hospital 
bills,  are  paid  by  the  union  oa  an  indlvidtial. 
free-enterprise  basis.  The  members  of  their 
families  are  ho6pltali*ed  as  private  patients. 
There  ts  free  choice  of  physician  or  .Tur- 
geon.  Block  potota  out  proudly.  In  treat- 
ments after  an  operation,  the  patient's  own 
surgeon  is  in  charge.  When  the  poet-oper- 
ative care  la  eompietsd.  the  record  ia  sent 
to  the  nnl(m'B  own  hoapttaL  And  this  pro- 
gram, iu  an  Industry  vital  to  mllltrms  o<  citi- 
zens, brings  preventive  and  tharspsutle  sts-- 
gery  and  medteal  can  to  hla  membsrs  att  no 
cost. 

'*Our  members  anjcy  the  highest  rate  at  pay 
In  the  IxMtaatry.  and  It  is  oomparahle  to.  if 
not  hlgbar,  than  tike  ratw  la  other  major 
industries,  and  it  la  possible  soozker  or  later 
to  reach  the  end  at  tha  wafs  sptral.  tbe  maxi- 
mum In  pay",  ha  aaatrtad. 

nnwefcrt  oar  llttla  unlaik— small,  that 
ts.  eompared  to  t&a  BOUSOD-asBber  oatll«»>— 
has  sttftsd  to  oompsBsats  for  tlis  Increases 
which  someday  may  not  coins.    The  oiaxl- 


mum  la  what  we  can  do  In  this  field  for 
our  people  can  never  be  topped." 

Ife's  got  something  ttiere  tbs  giants  eaa 
steal. 


Km 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

DJ  THl  HOUSB  OF  BIPR«^3«rrATlVrS 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  eon-^dderation  of  tbe 
extent  and  manner  ol  eeooamlc  aid  to 
be  given  to  foreign  areas  by  the  United 
States,  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
developing  underdeveloped  areas  sbookl 
not  be  overlooked. 

April  23,  idSi,  f  totrodueed  H.  R  37M. 
I  find  that  this  approach  has  struck  a 
responsive  chord  to  various  tegataitM  of 
tbe  American  economy:  Tbe  press.  Oov- 
emment  oOeials,  poUtieal  scientists,  la- 
bor leaders,  ai^  toduatriai  concerns. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
appeared  to  tbe  July  7. 1051.  Issue  of  tbe 
Nashville  Banner.  The  philoaophy  and 
logic  contained  to  tbe  editorial  merits 
the  attentioD  of  tbe  CoBgnas. 


FUOt 
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A  new  and  afflnoatlv*  approach  toward  a 
more  practical  point  4  program  for  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countriea  has  been  suggested 
by  Representative  aaorfs  Mssdsr  of  tflchl- 
gan.  The  proposal,  which  hs  atnady  has  in- 
troduce in  the  form  of  a  bUi.  would  attempt 
to  shift  the  tree  democratic  peoples  onto  tha 
offensive  In  their  ideaiaglcal  ecnnbat  with 
totalitarianism  by  earrytng  out  all  aid  In 
tbe  American  spirit  of  tree  enterprise. 

Such  an  approach.  If  adopted,  would  be  a 
vast  Improvement  over  the  present  TTunaan 
plan  which  amounts  to  little  mere  than  a 
technical  amlstance  program  and  which 
threatens  to  become  a  ratlMis  Into  which 
Increaatng  bOUons  will  be  poured  with  little 
or  no  rcstUts.  Several  ocmnti'teB  even  have 
rejected  aaatstaoce  offered  thaoi  on  the  pres- 
ent terms  either  because  thay  dldat  like  It's 
charitable  nature  or  because  th«y  siispscted 
our  State  Department  of  wanting  to  Intro- 
duce social  reforms  inimical  to  their  tn- 
tereets. 

IfBsoxa  points  out  that  the  current  aid 
progranas  whicii  are  flnaiwsd  by  the  AsMrl- 
can  tajqjayer  and  msnsgsd  by  Federal  bu- 
reaus can  aocompUah  only  a  very  BnaU  ftae- 
tion  of  what  can  be  done  through  smploytag 
the  uniquely  suooeaaful  American  prxnelples 
and  techniques  of  the  trte-euterprtse  sys- 
tem. Be  thinks  the  OoTemment*s  role 
should  be  one  of  seeking  to  create  tbe  ell- 
mate  in  whteh  private  eBtsrprlae  can  do  the 
Job  of  d<!veloping  natural  resources:  that  it 
should  form  a  plan  to  provide  against  expro- 
priation of  prt^Mrty  of  oonnatlona!.*  without 
fair  compensation;  that  it  should  prevent 
overreaching,  exploitation,  and  monopolistic 
trade  practices  to  insure  free  and  open  com- 
petitiun.  but  that  it  shookl  not  engage  in 
proprietary  undntaklnga  ncr  make  extensive 
grsjits  of  public  funds. 

Congress  should  reaArm  Ita  faith  In  the 
economic  and  political  philosophy  upon 
which  this  Matloa  was  founded  and  give  ths 
bUl  its  eftrly  attenUon.  Only  stupidity  aad 
folly  are  behhid  the  present  policy  of  admit- 
ting decadence  of  the  frae-snterprlss  systam 
through  engaging  In  atssa-ownad.  tax-«ap- 
portad  sctlvtttas  which  rBsemliie  so  ekasty 
totalitarian  socfa^Usm.    Tbs  potf  tlve  poUit  4 
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program  adTtsoatad  by  Congreaaman  tSxuaa. 
win  reprea«nt  a  roluntary  and  spontanaoua 
contribution  of  the  American  people  to  a 
Klf-auBtainlng  and  mutually  beneficial  eco- 
nomic movement. 


Prk*  aad  Wafe  Control* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W1LUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Sp<?al:er.  last  Pri- 
dr.y  night  I  conducted  a  mass  meeting 
in  Akron.  Ohio,  (or  all  the  people  in  the 
Fourteenth  Congressional  IJistrict.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  find  out 
what  the  people  want  done  regarding 
price  and  wage  controls. 

As  Mr.  H.  H.  Harriman.  one  of  Ohio's 
leading  political  analysts,  reported : 

The  mectUic  vaa  orderly  and  there  were  no 
really  heated  dlacuaalons.  even  though  most 
ot  thoae  preaent  rcpreeentecl  special  interests. 

Tbe  one  evidence  of  dt-'Kxird  came  wben 
^ul  PesMZMlen.  field  repn«entatlTe  for  the 
United  Bieweiy  Workers.  CIO.  was  asking  an 
Involved  qoeetion.  during  irhlch  be  ht  tacked 
BepubUeaa  erttlctam  of  Truman. 

Someone  abouted:  **Slt  down." 

There  were  repraeentatlvea  of  labor  and 
of  the  meet  Industry,  there  were  public 
boualng  advocetes  and  people  who  expressed 
themaelTea  against  rent  controls. 

He  also  quoted  Mr.  Leo  Dugan.  well- 
kixnm  labor  leader  and  a  very  clear- 
thinklns  Individual: 

If  the  Republicans  havetit  got  a  program, 
Z  would  like  to  see  them  get  one  or  stop  try- 
ing to  tear  thla  one  down. 

Thoae  of  you  who  feel  that  price  and 
wage  controls  are  wanted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  wrong.  The  American  people 
want  mora  purchasing  power  and  are 
looking  to  this  Congress  to  provide  the 
solution.  Tbey  are  for  lower  prices  and 
In  my  optnlcm  we  can  ha-ve  a  strong  de- 
fense effort  and  a  free  economy  at  the 
same  time. 

If  administration  spokesmen  are  cor- 
rect la  their  prediction  tliat  only  30  per- 
cent of  our  productive  capacity  is  needed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  defense  effort.  I  am 
certain  that  with  80  percent  of  our  capac- 
Ity  to  prodnee  going  into  civilian  chan- 
nels prtecs  win  come  down. 

Printed  below  is  a  letter  typical  of 
many  reodvcd  la  my  office  since  holding 
the  meettnc  on  price  and  wage  controls 
in  Akron: 


UMma  SraTCB  Sromwau  Co.. 

Aknm.  Ohio.  Jutf  ».  1951. 
^  WnxiAM  H.  ATitai, 

Mamm  Oflee  BvUdint. 

Wmahinfton,  D.  C. 
l:  Mnee  price  controls  are  up  for 
^totete  thl*  we*  In  tbe  Bouse  of  Repreeen- 
tattvea.  yon  wlU  quite   probably   be  inter- 
~  '     a  WOM  aeetlou  of  opinion  as  ob> 


At 


luncheon  dlseuaslotts. 
up  umom  matter  of  current 


-  which  way.  In  our 

tbm  Oovemment  s^euid  move. 
ct  debate  In  our  own  Ut- 
ttmt  ot  price  controls  aa  It 
eeattauanee  or  ellmlnatkm. 


Debate  was  quite  Inclusive  of  ill  issuer,  u;.d 
many  If -dog-rabbits  were  liicludpd  but  'ah 
attempted  to  boU  it  do-^v.  to  a  tiiial  s'ar.d. 
Aa  you  will  approclaie,  it  l«  difficu;:  to 
say  yes  or  not  to  an  i.isue  whlcii  is  so  wide 
In  scope,  but  neverthe><j>,  wy  did  just  th.it 
and  the  balloting  Is  sh^wn  Ji:  the  accom- 
panying page. 

The  results — cut  cf  22  persons  at  the 
table.  73  percent  were  definitely  against  the 
continuation  of  price  cr  f-age  control  In  any 
form.  Six  members,  or  27  percent,  were  for 
the  contlnuatM.a  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. This  Is  a  rather  -verwhelmlng  ex- 
pression of  opinion  In  favjr  of  price  and 
wage   control  eUmlnatl<  n 

It  wovild  seem  as  through  the  opinions  as 
outlined  are  in  keepuii?  with  the  general 
public  feeling.  therff.Te,  it  would  seem 
that  It  would  be  rea.sor.able  to  completely 
eliminate  these  cntr  )1.>  This  would  enable 
the  old  and  well-established  law  of  supply 
and  d«>mand  to  function  properly. 
Very   truly   yours, 

THK  U.vrrED  ST.^TXS  .=T'iN;U  \i'.F  Co., 
W     B,    C\!iSFXL     S.;,'.'-    M  i     Ligt-r, 

Pharmaceii::ri::  S^'id'it'-   Dxvi.ncn. 


Departneat  o(  Mastachusetts,   Veterans 
of   Foreifn    War* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOWAS  J.  UNE 

or  M.vssACHrsEt-.s 
n*  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  TU  Ed 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  enclose  ihf 
attached  letter  and  resolution.s  adopird 
by  the  Thirty-flrst  Annual  Encampmetit 
of  the  Department  of  Massachu.-ef i.s, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Uniied 
States,  Boston.  Mass. : 

DtrKmtTHT  or  MASS.*cHtrsrrTS, 

VrmANS  or  PoRriCN  Wars 

or  THK  UNrrim  Statt? 
Boston.  Masif  .  July  6,  1951 
Hon    Thomas  J   Lane, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa.shingicn.  D  C. 
Mt  Dsab  Conchjssman  :  I  am  enc'rislng 
herewith  a  revDlutlon  unanimously  endorsed 
by  the  thirty-ftrst  annual  encampment  (  f 
thia  department  which  Is  self-explanat  rv . 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  encampment 
that  we  urge  our  Congressmen  In  M^.s-.i- 
chuaetts  to  extend  the  National  Defense 
Production  Act  for  two  more  years. 

Deeply  grateful  for  your  many  past  favors. 
I  am. 

Sincerely. 

JOH.V  B    POWfRS 

Quartennajter-Adjutant. 


Whereas  the  members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
as  men  who  fought  and  are  still  fl:hti:.< 
to  pjreeerve  the  ideals  of  our  great  cour.try 
are  aware  of  the  grave  threat  of  Communist 
aggreealon  throughout  the  world  to  our  na- 
tional heritage:  and 

Whereas  we  haye  viewed  wtih  alarm  the 
relentleaa  upward  spiral  of  prices  .since  th- 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  hoatllltles.  fuiiv 
aware  that  th-  threat  of  inflation  had  fv- 
ccme  a  growing  menace  to  our  defense  eSurt 
on  the  home  front:  and 

Wberear  we  realize  that  stability  of  rea- 
sonable price  levels  In  the  cost  of  food 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  Is  the 
primary  weapon  of  this  Nation  against  in- 
flation and  thus  against  the  malicious  aims 
ot  any  aggressor  nation;  and 


Wi.c-f.i.s  xi'  hope  and  pr;iy  that  a  niitl.  a 
w::.'i  .1  ^'-::r:d  economy,  united  home  frunt, 
r.r.ci  !..i'!  ■!..:.  n-sMurces  developed  to  thr-iT 
ma.xni'iin  dffen.se  potent!?!!  will  pre.ser'/-' 
fur  c.»r  f..iniil;"s  the  peace  and  secKirity  -ac 
cherish,  and 

Wherea.e  the  men  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  are  alerted  to  the  danger  uf  per- 
sistent pr.ce  i:..,:rea.-es  wlih  Its  di.sastr- njs 
effects  on  our  hou.'ieh'  Ids  and  the  welfare  ci 
the  entire  Nation:   Therefore  be  it 

Re<iolved,  That  we.  'be  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department.  Veterans  of  F  r- 
elgn  Wars.  In  convention  assembled  'his 
week  of  June  1951,  urge  upon  'jur  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  to  extend  the  National 
Defense  Production  A' t  and  its  Price  Stabi.i- 
ratlon  Program  for  »xt  least  two  mure  yours; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  pledge  wholehearted 
support  to  the  national  reKion-il,  Boston, 
and  Springfield  district  ofRces  of  Price 
Stabilization  in  their  efforts  ro  effect  a  sound 
national  economy  m  the  interest  of  nan  m.-xl 
defense  production. 

Whereas  the  OI  b:!:  of  n^hr.s  contained 
provisions  for  as.sistlne  World  War  II  veter- 
ans to  purchase  and  -wn  their  own  homes 
through  the  u.-e  of  GI  It.ans,  auarantef^d  by 
th'»    V^'f-rai^s     .Administration,    and 

V,  :.f.''--as  •;:.<  pf  eram  proved  to  be  not 
only  of  Inv  i;  iible  aid  to  veterans  of  whom 
a  minute  perr-ntaee  have  ever  defaulted  on 
their  loans  but  was  sound  national  econr,niy 
since  it  made  home-owners  with  respcnjibi!- 
Ity  of  hundrtuls  of  our  Massachusetts  veter- 
ans: and 

Whereas  we  hold  that  credit  restrictions  on 
the  pvu-chase  ^■•1  veterans  homes  is  not  re- 
quired as  a  measure  to  halt  inflation  \v.  as 
much  as  mortgage  payments  are  In  them- 
selves a  farm  if  savines:  and 

Whereas  the  imp-osltion  of  credit  restric- 
ti  I..-  ::i  .-etrurd  to  the  jsurchase  of  homes  by 
vs;»T,uis  have  in  hundreds  of  cases  made  it 
in. p.  ,,■... ble  f.ir  veterans  to  buy  a  home  be- 
c,i..ie  of  the  large  down  payment  required: 
and 

Wherea.B  'he  iriginal  Intent  of  the  GI  bill 
wa.s  ti  stimulate  veteran  buying  of  homes 
rather  than  restrict  it :   Therefore  be  it 

Re.iolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
M.issiichust;tts  Department.  Veterans  of  For- 
eii::  War's,  m  convention  assembled  this 
»•<  ,<  >'.  June  1951.  urj?e  our  Representatives 
in  C".  n^.-esj;  t.  Mke  immediate  steps  through 
le«i.<;l,T.:,n  to  abolish  credit  restrictions  on 
the  pur>-hH.se  of  new  and  used  homes  by  vet- 
er  i,;s     and  be  it  iurther 

R--clv>-d.  That  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chu--;<-.ts  present  this  resolution  to  the  Na- 
tl ^nal  Encampment  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eu-n  Wars  of  the  United  States  in  New  York 
Ci'.y  this  year. 


An  AffirmatiTe  Foreifn  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIIS 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  p  ub- 
lic  hearings  on  the  President's  fore  gn- 
aid  program,  now  being  held  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  should 
attract  tne  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
a.spcct  of  our  foreign  pohcy. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  thinking  of 
the  public  on  foreign  economic  ale,  I 
should  like  to  make  available  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  iiy- 
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self  and  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  wltli 
respect  to  H.  R.  3798.  a  bill  Introduced 
by  me  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way 
for  private  enterprise  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  tbe  development 
of  underdevelopied  areas. 

Mr  Rockefeller  is  Chairman  of  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board;  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State:  former  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  chairman.  Rocke- 
feller Center,  Inc.;  president,  American 
International  Association  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development;  trustee,  Dart- 
mouth College. 

1nTZRNATT0N.\L    DEVZlOPMEVr 

AQVIbOST   BOAKB, 

May  24.  1351. 
The  Honorable  George  Mxadkr, 
Hcuae  of  Representatite.'; . 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dr*a  Ma.  MxADEa:  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  a  copy  of  the  bill  H.  R.  3798 
which  you  have  introduced  to  stimulate  the 
study  of  aid  for  underdeveloped  areas.  Tour 
remarks  In  the  House  at  the  time  followed 
In  so  many  ways  the  thinking  of  tiie  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board  that 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  »endlng  you  tha 
enclosed  copy  of  a  nummary  of  the  report 
whicli  our  Board  made  to  tiie  Prealdent  In 
March.  If  you  do  have  time  to  go  over  it,  I 
should  certainly  appreciate  any  comments 
you  ought  have. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  BocKEnxLza. 

Uat  28,   1U51. 

Nelson  A.  Rocketelukb, 

Chairman.  IntematiomU  Developn^ent 
Advisory  Board, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
DzML  Me  Rocketeixis  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  24.  1961.  to  which  you  comment 
upon  my  bill.  H.  R.  3798,  and  the  remarks  I 
made  on  the  floor  cf  the  House  tt  the  time 
of  its  introduction. 

I  also  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
your  boards  report,  entitled  "Partner's  in 
Procresa.'"  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had  obtained 
a  copy  of  this  report  from  the  White  Houae 
as  soon  as  I  saw  it  announced  In  the  papers, 
and  I  had  read  it  with  considerable  Interest. 
In  addition.  I  had  previously  famlliarlged 
myself  with  the  Ctemy  report.  I  ha»e  alao  read 
the  President's  message  on  the  proposed  mlll- 
tairy-economlc  aid  program  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  Thiursday. 

The  question,  it  seama  to  me,  is  primarily 
one  of  eoipbasls.  Both  the  statement  in 
point  4  of  the  inaugural  messaga  and  Part- 
ners in  Progress  recognize  that  prlrate  ent«- 
prlse  should  play  an  important  role  In  the 
development  of  underdeveloped  ar«»a.  The 
President's  message  of  last  Thtirsday  has  far 
less  reference  to  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
than  previous  official  statements  dealing  with 
the  point  4  program.  I  hc^pe  thia  does  not 
indicate  a  trend  in  official  thlnfclng  In  the 
direction  of  government  assumption  of  tbe 
major  responsibility  for  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas  on  a  grant  basis — to 
the  exclusion,  for  aU  practical  purpoMS.  of 
the  role  of  the  private  Investor. 

The  objective  of  my  bill,  of  course,  Is  pri- 
marily to  attack  the  dlAcult  seotManlc  and 
political  bottlenecks  and  roadblocks  which 
have  held  back  nattiral  econconlc  forces 
which  could  develop  the  undodeTeloped 
areas  in  the  same  way  the  natural  resources 
on  the  NcMth  American  continent  have  been 
developed. 

Partners  In  Progrees  recognlaes  that  private 
entoprtoe  has  a  prlmvy  function  In  tha  Brat 
area  of  operatl<m  dtacoaaed  In  that  report; 
namely,  production  and  distrUmttcai.  I  do 
not  believe  tbe  report  purparts  to  claim  that 
the  basic  problems  which  have  been  prevent- 
ln«  greater  contribution  to  the  development 


of  UDJienlrTtiaped  anas  through  private  l»- 
Tcsftment  have  been  solTed. 

It  ts  to  contribute  to  such  aotiitkm  that  X 
reconunend  the  creatlmi  at  a  ccenmfKton  on 
Aid  to  Underdeveloped  Areas. 
Sincerely. 

OBoacx  MEAma. 

lirrEINATIONAIi   Developscent 

AxfnsOET  Boaao. 
Nev>  York.  N.  7  .  June  12,  19S1. 
The  Honorable  Ocoaca  HEtBwii 

Houae  of  Repreaentattvea , 

Washington.  D.  C. 

I3EAK  Me.  Meabo:  Thank  you  for  ycur  let- 
ter of  May  28-  I  regret  that  my  absence  from 
the  city  on  speaking  engagements  as  well  as 
a  trip  to  Venezuela  prevented  an  earlier 
reply. 

I  agree  completely  that  it  is  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  release  those  economic  forces 
which  coxild  develop  the  underdeveloped 
areas,  and  every  effort  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
ductive influence  of  private  Investment  is 
certainly  to  be  desired.  For  this  reason,  I 
welcome  particularly  your  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  part  that 
private  enterprise  can  and  should  play  in  this 
field. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  EocKEimxrE. 


St  Lawreacc  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOCHf  OF  BEPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mt.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article  appearing  in 
the  Michigan  Journalist,  published  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Ann  Artxw, 
Mich.: 
St.  L&wbkncx  Seawat  Costlt  and  Ikp«ac- 

TtCAL,    Satb    UAmm    Sbkjmexm — Twsntt- 

SKVB«-FOOT     OBFTB     VIEWED     U     laMHUM 

Pasbasb    to    *^i^*'  ^     Ships— Commioif 

SxEsr — VTTLNBBABnJrT   OP   LocsKS   Ctikd   as 

HANWCap  XK  TocB  or  WAa 

(By  Virginia  Jobes) 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  a  very 
Impractical  undertaking  for  the  United 
States  and  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
money,  thne,  and  material,  said  Prof.  Louis 
A  Baler,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
naval  architecture  and  marine  o^iglneertng. 

Tbe  projected  27-foot  depth  of  the  sea- 
way, he  continued,  wotild  limit  Its  use  to 
smaU  vessels  (9.000  tons  or  less  In  capacity), 
which  would  result  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  anything  but  small  foreign  tramp 
steamers.  Most  seagoing  craft  operate  eco- 
nomically, he  said,  at  drafts  of  about  2S  to 
90  feet. 

UNTtSD    SXATIB    UOB    LAalS    UUTB 

Tbe  united  States  long  ago  departed  from 
the  use  of  tramp  steamers.  Professor  Baler 
^\,^  because  of  the  disastrous  competition 
with  foreign  vessels  having  |ow  operating 
costs  and  cheap  labor. 

Ships  under  American  registry  mxBt  pay 
>»tgt«*r  w^M  and  have  more  safety  features 
than  foreign  registered  ships.  This  fact  has 
an  important  Inftassw*  on  the  txmpccitlve 
positbcm  of  ABMriean  ahlpiang  companies. 

Tb»  stanited  at  Uvli^  In  the  United 
States.  iM  ■tiiianitl.  has  driven  tbe  few  In- 
dependent irtimiw*'*F  ecat^ianles  to  the.  use 
of  fast,  large  ships  because  of  the  high  coet 
of  labor.    It  Is  rldlculoitt  to  encourage  more 


foreign  competitkm  with  the  completion  of 

the  seaway,  he  said,  when  even  now  most 
American  steamship  compasles  are  sub- 
sidised by  the  taxpayers. 

The  Urge  American  seagoing  ships  de- 
mand big.  solid  units  of  cargo,  ssid  Profes- 
sor Baler,  who  designs  a  great  many  of  the 
Lake  ^tesmers.  Nowhere  in  the  Great  Lakes' , 
area,  he  explained.  Is  there  enough  of  one 
type  of  export  for  these  shipn  to  handle 
economically.  Nor  could  otir  sea-going  ships 
compete  with  the  present  specially  built 
Great  Lakes'  steamers,  he  said,  because 
steamers  can  go  snywhere  and  load  a  variety 
of  experts  in  any  bulk  profitably. 

EXPENSE    NOT    JT7BTI7IBD 

"The  limited  use  of  the  propoaed  water- 
way, both  through  the  restricted  capacity 
of  tbe  Welland  canal,  and  the  Impossibility 
cf  any  operation  during  nearly  5  months 
Gf  the  year  because  ct  ice,  cannot  possibly 
justify  the  «ipense."  In  tbe  wintertime, 
he  said,  the  railroads  wotild  be  the  main 
source  of  transportation  anyway. 

The  seasonal  aspect  of  the  seaway,  be 
continued,  would  cut  the  economical  opera- 
tion of  passenger  and  oimmerclal  ships  go- 
ing to  and  from  Europe.  "Tbe  route  akmg 
the  seaway  would  be  foggy  all  through  the 
spring  and  fall  and  often  during  the 
pummer." 

Tf  tbe  proposed  project  should  operate  to 
Btipply  part  of  the  high-grade  ore  require- 
ments of  th«  American  steel  Industry,  which 
Is  debatable,"  he  saserted,  "this  answer  to 
the  dtmlnlahtog  high-grade  ore  resources  in 
the  United  States  would  not  be  In  tbe  pubUe 
Interest."  A  reliance  on  foreign  sonroee  of 
ore  would  be  crested,  he  satd.  which  would 
retard  or  cause  tbe  abandonment  of  the  work 
of  developing  processes  for  economical, 
commercial  use  of  abundant  low-grade  ores 
In  the  United  Stales 

SKAWAT    TtaJOaABLS    XK    WAS 

"If  the  steel  ind^JStry  of  the  United  SUies 
were  to  become  dependent.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  on  foreign  ore  tranaported  by  the  pro- 
posed waterway,  any  Interruption  tn  the  op- 
eration of  the  waterway,  by  reason  of  war  or 
otherwise,  would  cut  crfl  Its  supply  and  place 
this  country  to  an  extremely  vtUnerahia 
j)08ltion." 

The  St.  Lawrence  sesway  would  not  create 
a  aafer  rotite  to  Kurope  tn  time  of  war  than 
the  present  sbort«-  routs  from  the  American 
seaboard,  the  protamar  said,  and  the  new 
route  would  be  mwi  more  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack. Russian  planes  can  fly  right  over 
Canada  with  practically  nothing  to  stop 
them,  he  claimed,  ant*  bomb  the  docks,  dis- 
rupting the  whole  system. 

The  protection  of  the  lorts  at  Sault  Sta. 
Karle,  he  added,  has  been  a  great  problem, 
and  a  system  of  more  locks  wotiJd  Just  add 
more  worry. 

Ckmsiderlng  that  this  Impractical  project 
would  be  largely  withto  the  Domtoion  of 
Cansds,  Pnrfessor  Baisr  ssid,  the  money, 
largely  to  be  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
would  under  Canadian  law  be  spent  for  Ca- 
nadian labor  snd  matsarlsls  at  tbe  expense 
of  Amertean  taapayers. 


■rt.  J«ki  W.  llcC«B«ck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Wm,  THOMAS  J.  LAME 


or 


XH  TBB  BOOSB  <»  RSPfOEBSirrATrnB 

Tuesday.  Jviy  19, 1951 

Mr.  LANE.  BCr.  ^leaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  interesting  editorial  from 
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the  Tflefnuaa-News.  Lynn.  Mass..  July  8. 

1951: 

DanaTis  Tusttts 

Ta»  Ribbon  And  Ctom  oX  InbeU&  th« 
Catbollr  which  the  Spanish  Government 
■warded  Friday  to  Mra.  John  W  McCormaclc 
ta  »x;raordlnary  teatlmony  to  the  Uitenaely 
•pious  Boetonlan  who  has  long  exemplified 
the  foremost  Call  Christian  vtrtxiea— charity. 

Mrs  McConnack.  who  U  the  wife  of  the 
Democratic  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representative*,  has  worked  for  many  years 
to  alleviate  the  economic  and  rellglovis  In- 
justices which  were  prevalent  In  the  terror- 
istic Japanese  regime  In  the  Far  East  during 
World  War  11  and  which  are  still  prevalent 
In  Communlat  Aala  today.  8he  richly  de- 
serves this  tribute  tor  her  endeavor 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  Mrs.  IfcCormack 
has  been  cit«d  for  her  charitable  work  In  for- 
eign flelda.  Far  her  outstanding  service  to 
the  Catholic  Church  on  behalf  of  Chinese 
victims  of  Japanese  aggrMsion  the  medal 
Pro  Pontlflc  EccleaU  was  conferred  upon  her 
In  IMA  at  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
Paul  Yu  Pin.  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Nanking. 
China. 

Mrs.  McCormack.  the  former  Henrietta 
Joyce,  grew  to  womanhood  In  South  Boston, 
as  did  her  husband.  She  forsook  a  promising 
operatic  career  28  years  ago  to  marry  the 
then  struggUng  young  lawyer  who  now  is  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party.  So  long  as 
there  arc  auax  mad  women  of  her  high  caliber 
who  know  that  sCTvlce  to  Ood  and  humanity 
means  service  to  others,  as  long  as  there  are 
people  Uke  her  to  forge  and  temper  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  suffering  people  everywhere 
can  take  courage  no  matter  how  dark  the  age. 


•I  Ciw«Hs  Qdb,  of  Laorcu, 
S.C 


■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtm  CAEOUMA 

IM  TBS  HOOBB  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVB 
Tuetday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  BRYSC^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lefliTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rmc- 
on».  I  inchide  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  of  Laurens,  8.  C. : 

Whereas  tli«  Klwants  Club  of  Laurens. 
S.  C  It  composed  at  a  group  of  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  community,  having 
as  their  eaaunon  purpose  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  bstng  intensely  interested,  both 
IndlTldtMlly  an^  ss  members  of  the  club,  in 
anything  that  bears  on  the  dally  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  conuntuilty:  and 

Whereas  !n  rseent  years  there  has  been  an 
tnereaslng  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Oor- 
emment.  both  State  and  National,  by  the 
sppolntment  at  boards,  commissions,  and 
eorporatlons  to  bypass,  clrromvent,  and  dis- 
regard the  rights,  Ubsrtles.  and  prlvllegss  In- 
sured to  the  IndlTldual  by  otir  Constitutions; 
and 

Whereas  tliaas  boards,  commissions,  and 
eorporatlons  have  issued  a  great  mass  of  reg- 
ulations. rHtrtcttoas.  rules,  and  fiau  which 
daily  aflset  tlM  Ittm  of  the  cltlaens  of  the 
country,  fovamlng.  restricting,  and  hinder- 
ing thorn  to  tiMir  nonnal  pursuits,  depriving 
them  of  tbfi  paramount  freedom  guaranteed 
by  ooaismtttlaiia.  that  of  a  day  in  cotirt:  and 

Wbiifaaa  thla  slaatfy  grovtb  of  the  execu- 
tive braoiA  of  ths  Oovemment  Is  contra  to 
the  uuucapi  aad  tenets  of  our  founding 
f attosm.  aM.  VbIhb  evbed  can  lead  to  the 
•vantual  ilMtnwiftnn  at  our  way  of  life:  Now 

if  ilte  MimmniM  Chtb  of  Laurtn*. 
It  go  oa  laeovd  as  opposing  this  trend 


at  our  governments,  and  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  engrossed  and  forwivrded  to  our 
Repreeentatlve  In  Coni;ress.  In  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  Oovernor  of  South  Carolina 

IDone   at  Laurens.  S.  C  ,   thU   aSth   day   of 
June  1»51. 

KiWANIS    Cl  TJB    '•'T    LaT'RENS, 

By  Lxi-A.VD  KiNASD,  F'c^idf'it. 
Atteii: 

Mar-. IN  E  Royster   Secretary. 


Wake  Up,  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

OF    NOHTH    DAKaiA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT. A  IIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  BJRDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  F:..d 
Erenckman.  wnting  to  the  Granite  mfm- 
tiership  of  the  United  States,  has  this  tu 
say  of  the  attempt  by  the  Un:U'd  Nations 
to  annul  our  laws  and  Con."^titution  ar.d 
the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union 

Wake  Up,  Amf.e:c\ 
(By  Fred  BreiiCkmar; » 

Confirressman  Ushek  L  B'  bdhtc  of  North 
Dakota,  cme  of  the  most  lev*-: -headed  men  In 
the  House,  Inserted  a  sta'PtTie:.'.  ir.  thi-  .Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Rzctmo  for  July 
5  Ir.  w^llch  he  asJted  the  question.  "Is  the 
Charter  of  the  United  N.Uiuiis  tlie  =u;!re:ne 
lEiw  Of  this  land'" 

In  asking  this  question  Mr  Burdick  had 
In  mind  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Cmu:"  : 
California,  handed  down  a  year  ago.  In  which 
the  court  held  that  Cailfornia  s  alien  iar.d 
law  was  null  and  void  because  it  camf  m 
conflict  with  certain  provisions  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  It  ha.s  been  held 
that  the  12  most  ominous  words  of  [ee.n. 
meaning  uttered  In  our  time  were  contaii-.ed 
In  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  when 
it  unanimously  declared:  •The  Charter  i  r 
the  United  Nations  has  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

A  Japanese  person,  Insisting  upon  his  neht 
as  an  Asiatic  to  own  land  in  California,  hal 
appealed  from  the  State  law  to  Internati oi!  il 
treaty  law  and  was  upheld  by  the  court  In 
Justification  of  Its  action  the  court  cited  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  sets  forth:  "This  Constituti>;n 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  In  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  jud«;es 
of  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  uf  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ' 

Commenting  on  this  provision.  Cwnk;re.'?.s- 
man  BvaoiCK  makes  a  strong  case  when  l.e 
declares : 

"This  provision  of  the  Constitution  never 
contemplated  that  In  approving  a  treaty  and 
recognizing  It  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  that  any  such  treaty  would  go  beyend 
the  affairs  between  nations.  It  was  never 
contemplated  that  any  such  treaty  could 
reach  down  and  control  the  affairs  of  States 
within  the  Vnlted  States.  That  was  never 
the  Intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution, as  the  debates  In  the  constitutiui.al 
convention  clearly  show." 

Coatlntilng.  Mr.  Buanicx  declares : 

"All  the  State's  rights  we  have  ever  known, 
north,  east,  aouln.  or  west,  can  be  set  aside 
end  annulled  by  merely  having  the  United 
Kattona  pass  what   they  call   a  couventiun. 


and,  when  approved  by  the  Senate,  such  Uw 
berimes    the   supreme   law   of    the   land," 

Under  the  BUI  of  Rights,  which  is  cn- 
t:Uned  m  the  first  10  amendments  to  'he 
(■!;=♦. •■I'lfin,  t.^e  pecple  are  guarante 'd, 
am  iiu  ')'hpr  rltrhts  and  Immunuies,  freed  >m 
of  speech,  freedom  of  a.s.«iembly,  and  fr  -e- 
dom  of  worship  Con?res8  Is  forbidden  to 
pass  anv  ;.rAs  ,.i>(-ut  them  at  all.  But  I  >w 
these  rre<-ci  <m-  tnlght  be  diluted  and  flit- 
tered sway  IS  indicated  by  t*"e  wording  nf  he 
International  Covenant  on  Human  Rl;;'  ts, 
which  the  Senate  wil!  m  due  tirne  be  a.-^  .ed 
to  approve.     The  Covenant  savs: 

"Freed'im  to  manlfe.st  ones  relmion  or    x'- 
llef  shall  be  su^ject  only  to  such  limitati  .ns 
as  are   \!'.'--idv:    lo  law   and  are   reaionaole 
and  nece-^  ary   ' 
It  says: 

"Everyone  shall  h.-ivf  the  rUht  tu  freec,  -m 
of  expression  •  •  •  hubject  to  cert  .m 
penalties  and  liabilities  and  restrictions,  rut 
these  shall  be  only  such  as  are  provided  cy 
law  and  are  necessary  ' 
The  proposed  Covenant  further  says: 
"The  right  to  peareful  assembly  shall  he 
recognized.  No  restrictions  shall  be  phi  ?ed 
..in  the  exercise  of  th!.s  rieht  other  than  those 
imposed  in  conformity  with  the  law  .nd 
which  are  necessary  "' 

If  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Human  Riihts,  wc  uld 
the  language  above  qnnted  supersede  the 
provisions  of  our  own  Bill  of  Richts.  whir  i  is 
a  part  or  •!■."  C"n.stltuUon?  If  so,  wnuld  not 
some  of  'lie  DT'^t  important  safeguards  f  m- 
tained  In  t-ie  organic  law  of  the  Nation  be- 
come a  mere  sham  and  a  mocker^;? 

These  are  questions  which  the  .Amer  can 
people  have  a  rii;ht  to  ask  before  the  Se-.ate 
ratifies  any  mure  treaties  which  the  c  .irts 
may  cor.-;true  :;.s  having  changed  or  mod  fled 
the  Constitution.  In  our  laudable  eaper  less 
to  share  the  blessings  of  freedom  with  the 
peoples  of  other  lands,  we  m-ust  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  lose  our  own  freedom. 

Congressman  BtTRDiCK  is  on  the  right  fack 
In  th.e  stand  he  has  taken  on  this  subject. 
He  de.<er-.es  the  united  support  of  the  A;ner- 
ic^n  ;>e<  pie  in  his  effort  to  preserve  th*  In- 
tegrity 'j'  our  tundamental  law. 

Th^'  International  Covenant  of  Hu- 
man RiehUs  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification  says  in  reference 
to  rehmon: 

Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  oi  be- 
lief shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limita  ions 
a>  ar"  pursuant  to  law  and  necessary. 

On   the  question  of  free  speech,  the 

Covenant  of  Human  Rights  says: 

Every  nne  shall  have  the  right  to  frei  dom 
of  expression — subject  to  certain  jjeni.ltles 
and  mobilities  and  restrictions,  but  hese 
-hai:  te    niy  such  as  are  provided  bv  law  and 

are   iiece^^ary 

That  is  not  what  our  Constitution  iays. 

I:  re,id.=;: 

C  i..:ress  'hall  make  nu  law  respecting  an 
es-,ih;.shment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  :  ree- 
cl  in  (if  speech,  or  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
th.e  pe  pie  peacefully  to  assemble,  and  i»etl- 
ti'in  the  Guvernraeut  for  a  redress  of  g' lev- 
ui.ces. 

Notice  that  the  UN  Covenant  of  Hu- 
man Rights  states  that  the  exercis?  of 
religion  and  free  speech  shall  be  ;ub- 
ject  to  restrictions — those  pursuan  to 
law  and  necessary.  This  changes  the 
wordini.1  of  our  Constitution  which  has 
no  qualifications  to  the  exercise  of  ;-eli- 
Kion  or  free  speech.  If  this  section  of 
the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights  is  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  Senati!,  it 
means  that  our  Constitution  has  lieen 
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changed  by  the  United  Nations  and  not 
in  accordance  with  otir  time-worn  and 
hiiitorical  method  of  proposing  and  rati- 
fying amendments  by  the  various  States. 

Just  what  is  the  United  NaUons  try- 
ini?  to  do?  Do  they  Intend  to  change  not 
only  the  State  laws  of  the  various  States 
or  are  they  trying  to  change  our  Con- 
stitution by  simply  passing  something 
dllerent  and  when  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, to  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land? 

Abraham  Lincoln's  statement  of  the 
overthrow  of  our  Constitution  is  as  true 
to  day  as  when  made,  September  12, 
1859.    He  said: 

The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  Congress  and  lu 
courts,  not  to  overtlirow  the  Constitution 
but  to  overthrow  tlie  men  who  pervert  the 
Constitution. 


Jk9  RackHecrs  of  IslatiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   i»g»  WSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Bflr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  James  B. 
Carey,  from  the  1951  spring  issue  of 
Labor  and  Nation : 

'mm  Rackettdm  or  Intxattow 
(By  James  B.  Carey) 
The  major  forces  now  producing  an  Infla- 
tion that  threatens  serlova  ln)iU7  to  our  de- 
fense effort  are  not  so  much  economic  as  they 
are  a  matter  of  plain  and  simple  racketeering. 
The  place  where  action  should  t)e  taken  is 
not  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
of  Congress,  but  rather  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee. 

In  the  last  year,  with  a  pistol  vlrtuaUy 
placed  at  our  beads  by  these  smaU  groups  of 
powerful  men  and  organizaticHis.  racketeers 
of  Inflation,  the  American  people  have  paid 
over  an  esUmated  •15.000.000.000  in  tribute. 
This  racket  la  larger  by  many  tlmea.  and  far 
worse  morally,  than  those  exposed  by  the 
Senate  Crime  Committee. 

I  have  no  tise  for  the  CocteUos  and  the 
"Greasy  Thumb"  Gusiks.    But  at  least  their 
customers  don't  have  to  buy  the  numbers 
slips,  or  piay  the  horses,  or  buy  the  whiskey 
sold  by  tfcem.     But  people  do  have  to  buy 
meat  and  bread,  and  mUk.  and  pay  rent;  and 
the  Government  has  to  buy  the  copper  and 
steel  and  munitions  for  our  defense.    These 
racketeers  of  Inflation  who  have  been  milk- 
ing the  public  cannot  protect  tliat  they  are 
V'  'tlms  of  the  slums,  or  that  Uiey  lack  edu- 
cation.    In  many  case*  they  are  tlie  most 
respectable,  cultured  cltiaens.  graduates  of 
our  best  colleges,  memboa  of  our  beat  cluba, 
pillars  ta  the  churches.    Yet  they  have  ueed 
the   urgent   necessities  of  our  defense,  the 
shortages  to  which  We  have  been  subjected, 
to  enrich  themseivea  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation.     I  beUeve  that  throwing  the  spot- 
light cm  their  activities  la  the  first  step  to- 
ward conquering  tiM  tnllatlan  danger. 
■ACKXTBH  or  srwcmjLTtowi 
These  racketaets  haw  axtraeted  their  trib- 
ute in  many  ways. 

The  first  type  is  one  of  the  worst  q>scl- 
mens.  the  "racketeer  of  speculation." 


He  got  bis  power  by  persuading  Ccngreas 
to  leave  out  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
any  control  over  the  commodity  exchanges. 
In  the  last  year,  be  has  engaged  in  a  per- 
fect riot  of  speculation  in  the  essentials  of 
life  and  of  o^ir  defense.  In  many  cases  the 
whole  year's  supply  of  a  scarce  conunodlty 
was  bought  and  sold  three  en*  four  times, 
each  time  at  rising  prices.  The  only  aim  of 
this  racketeer  was  a  quick  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Mation. 

The  prices  of  basic  commodities  were  llUed 
50  to  100  percent  with  a  tribute  of  billions 
of  dollars  being  paid  by  consumers  and  the 
Government.  The  credit  to  finance  this 
came  from  our  respectable  banks  and  bank- 
ers who  took  ti^elr  sliare  of  the  profit  In  the 
form  of  interest.  And  perhaps  It  was  with 
a  feeling  of  guilt  about  this  situation  that 
the  Peder&l  Reserve  Board  acted.  But  It 
turned  Its  club  on  the  small  man — the  man 
wno  wanted  to  buy  a  radio,  a  washing  ma- 
cbine.  a  house,  or  an  automotiile.  The  full 
weight  of  our  Government  was  turned 
against  him  as  tbtough  be  were  tbi;  criminal 
In  the  play.  Thus,  while  the  ra<:keteer  of 
Inflation  could  spectiiate  on  wheat,  cotton, 
com,  copper,  rubber,  tin.  or  other  suppUe* 
on  a  margin  of  10  percent,  the  little  man 
had  to  pay  26  to  30  percent  down  xo  buy  his 
consumer  goods. 

Our  moet  respectable  and  powerful  corpo- 
rations have  been  a  party  to  this  infamy. 
They  iiave  borrowed  some  •lOjOOO.OOO.OOO  in 
the  last  year  to  buy  and  hoard  inventories 
of  scarce  matolals  and  finished  goods,  hold- 
ing them  off  the  market  for  a  price  rise. 
They  tiave  used  their  economic  power  and 
the  credit  of  banks  in  this  emergency  to 
make  these  speculative  proflts  and  to  add 
to  the  inflationary  fires. 

The  first  step  in  combatiikg  Inflation  Is  to 
curb  the  power  of  these  racketeers  of  specu- 
lation by  Arm  action,  by  Importing  controls 
over  the  commodity  exchanges  and  by  elim- 
inating credit  used  directly  ot  indirectly  to 
speculate  on  inventories. 

TBS  rvcK  ■Acaaiuuw 
The  "price  racketeer"  Is  next.  He  operates 
In  two  ways.  He  raises  the  prices  of  the 
things  he  makes  snd  sells.  He  takes  sd- 
vantage  of  a  seller's  market  doe  to  artificial 
shortages.  And  he  also  works  In  a  more  sub- 
tle fashion  by  deteriorating  the  quality  of 
what  he  glvee  you,  or  by  forcing  you  to  buy 
high-priced  lines. 

This  Is  what  happened  to  pr1<*s  in  rela- 
tion to  wages.  This  is  pertinent  because 
some  of  these  price  racketeers  have  protested 
that  they  had  to  raise  their  prices  because  at 
increased  wage  costs.  Here  Is  the  tinsavory 
record  of  some  of  our  key  industries. 

Wages  constitute  generally  about  SO  per- 
cent of  the  pttlce  of  manufactured  goods.  A 
3-percent  Increase  In  wages  causes  but  a  1- 
percent  Increase  in  prices.  Between  March- 
April  li>50,  and  the  »me  period  at  1951. 
waeps  In  all  manufacturing  Industries  went 
up  about  10  percent,  which  could  have  jusU- 
fled  no  more  than  a  3-peroent  Increase  In 
prices.  Yet  manufacturers'  prices  went  up 
by  nearly  17  p»t:«nt  or  n^iy  tix  times  as 
much  as  the  increase  in  labor  costs. 

Wages  of  workers  in  the  food  industry 
went  up  by  7.8  percent,  equal  to  about  2  5 
percent  InCTease  In  prices.  Y«t  wholesale 
food  Ibices  went  up  nearly  18  percent,  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  might  be  dtie  to  the 
tncresse  In  wages. 

Textile  workers'  wages  have  gone  up  by  9 
percent,  calling  at  most  tar  a  S-percent  in- 
crease in  prices.  Yet  wholesale  textile  prices 
have  shot  op  by  a  staggering  35  percent.  10 
times  as  much  as  the  Incrcsue  in  labor  costs. 
And  in  chemicals.  Important  to  otir  Gov- 
ernment's defense  as  well  as  to  civilians  ustng 
either  UpsUck  or  plasties,  wages  went  up  by 
10  pvwnt.  But  instead  of  a  S-perecnS  In- 
crease mamtfiMitmets  boosted  thetr  prloss 
by  26  percent,  or  seven  times  as  much  as  th« 
rise  In  labor  pay. 


And— it  Is  quite  Uksly  that  Increases  in 
producUvlty  ai  labor  during  the  last  year 
were  sufficient  to  offset  all  the  Incresses  In 
labor  costs,  and  that  uo  price  Increases  wers 
warranted  at  all. 

Presumablf  on  the  prlncipls  of  equaUty  of 
extortion,  tlie  Oovemntent.  in  the  same 
period,  was  made  to  pay  all  that  the  defense 
traffic  could  bear.  Puel  oil  that  previously 
cost  99  cents  a  barrel  shot  up  to  #3.18.  an 
Increaae  of   120  percent. 

A  Bailey  bridge  that  cost  938.000  IsM  year 
has  t>een  boosted  to  $56,000  this  year,  or  50 
percent  higher. 

A  three-cable  conductor  that  used  to  cost 
3  4  cents  a  foot,  now  cost  an  Incredible 
27  ccnu  a  foot,  a  patrioteerlng  ixurease  of 
64K)  percent. 

A  burlap  sack  that  cut  41  oenU  last  year 
now  costs  the  Government  86  cents,  or  107 
percent  more.  Wool  serge  that  was  sold  for 
»3  81  a  yard  a  year  aco  has  been  boasted  to 
$8.55,  or  by  124  percent. 

We  need  many  height -flndsrs  for  the  Air 
Force,  But  whereas  the  Government  could 
get  them  for  tSS.OOO.  now  It  must  pay  ^KtMO. 
or  72  percent  mcn«. 

These  are  a  few  samfdes  of  a  mttititu<de  of 
outrageous  and  unjustified  price  increases 
that  represent  the  most  blatant  kind  of 
racketeering  in  a  national  emarggncy. 

How  has  this  prosperity  affected  Ur.  Aver- 
age American?  The  average  worker  in  manu- 
facturing, for  example,  earned  856.40  weekly 
a  year  ago  and  increased  his  wages  to  a  little 
over  804.  But  after  he  paid  ttas  incFsaae  In 
the  cost  of  living  and  incrsasss  in  taxss.  hs 
had  left  in  his  pockets  Just  S  cants  a  week 
mere  than  a  year  ago.  His  prospertty  owant 
that  he  could  buy  himself  one  extra  copy  at 
a  S-cent  newspaper  each  weak — that,  after 
working  two  more  botir*  each  week  than  a 
year  ago. 

Contrasted  with  that,  la  tiM  last  part  of 
1950  our  corporaUc«i  had  proAts  that  stagger 
the  Imagination. 

Before  Ped«^  taxes,  manufacturing  eor- 
pcM-atlons  made  85  percent  profit  on  tbdr 
stockholders'  investment,  and  nearly  11  psr- 
cent  profit  after  taxes.  And  this  was  aftCT 
throwing  into  that  fourth  quarter  most  of  the 
Increase  In  taxss  for  the  year.  My  own,  tb* 
electrical  industry,  had  ths  proud  distinc- 
tion ot  being  the  most  prolluble  in  Amar- 
iea — ^wlth  63  5  percent  profit  hefore  taxes  and 
25  percent  afterward.  And  the  fh— nlral  in- 
dustry cleared  40  percent  profit  befdrs  taxes 
and  17  percent  after.  The  fjthar  tndustrtss 
followiisg  much  the  same  roots. 

Now.  this  means  that  the  consumer  and 
the  Government  were  gouged  by  these  eor- 
pcrations  in  order  to  provide  a  level  at  stock- 
holder's return  that  Is  unhsard  of  in  Amsr- 
Ican  history.  These  corporations  have  s  xtarar 
standard  cA  living  that  they  think  they 
should  accustom  themaeivea  to— a  15  to  25 
percent  yearly  return  on  their  Invastment — 
and  we,  the  consumers  and  the  Oovcmmsnt. 
are  to  pay  the  hill. 

If  these  price-and-prafit  racketeers,  wheth- 
er they  be  large  or  small,  are  to  be  eurtied. 
we  need  s  strict  price  control  Uw  wtth  doUara 
and  cents  ceilings,  with  gnOib  labeling,  and 
requiring  the  mw*T'**"*»"'i»  of  quality  stand- 
ards and  low-priced  lines.  We  need  regula- 
tions that  wiU  be  tough  with  these  rack- 
eteers when  they  try  to  gan^f  ths  pabtlc. 

This  requires  not  only  a  foolproof  Defense 
Production  Act,  but  also  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  both  ths  admtnlatratloQ  and 
Coi^rcas  that  we  are  not  going  to  knuckle 
under  to  these  modem  pirates. 


Kext  racket  la  the  re-creation  of  s  devloe 
Tised  in  World  War  n.  now  developed  toy  tba 
racketeers  of  Inflation  to  a  higher  sdanct. 
That  Is  called  the  wrlteH:^  nuAet. 

Tkitfc  U  urgent  otaeA  for  an  expansino  of 
bsalc  raw  materials — copper,  steel,  alom- 
inum.  and  of  basic  facilities  for  prof swing 
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»nd  trmnaporttnjt  thpm  Whrn  it  •sked  pi»- 
dijt^rs  tp  cnrrt  on  th#  r,<^--*^.»^v  eip»»*Kin. 
th#  Oovrrniwnt  m*t  wuh  r^fvi!*,-*!  after  r*- 
fiMtal.  It  wm»  the  wm*  knul  of  refxuMti  we 
had  met  tn  Iht  enrly  pan  nt  W  irld  War  II. 
Grrat  corporation*  and  industries  demanded 
mat  we  meet  their  terms — as-.d  that  was  the 
prlTlleft*  o*  wrmn*  tff  the  value  of  these 
planu  in  5  ywara.  Thai  privilege  enabled  the 
corp»>rationa  to  save  s«  taxes  80  percent  of 
ilie  value  of  the  placta.  which  means  that 
tb«  plants  would  belong  to  them  but  the 
coet  wouW  be  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
paTlnu  American   p««>ple 

While  the  ortflnal  excuse  used  was  that 
these  pianU  irould  have  only  5  years  of  use- 
fulneas.  that  anfument  has  Stist  all  jfround 
in  the  flood  of  applications  and  (?rants  of 
this  wTlt»-oir  prinie^ 

Our  OoTemment  nurrendered  to  these  hi- 
jackers anJ  has  Issued  nearly  t-iOOOOOO  (XW 
In  •'certtllcate*  of  necesa.ty  "  m  the  last  6 
months.  ThAl  means  that  we  will  have  to 
ptty  h\  tSLzea  tb*  millions  that  the  corpora- 
tions will  save. 

But  U  w«  are  in  earnest  about  fighting  In- 
fiatlon.  tbe  demands  of  these  write-off  rack- 
eteer* muct  be  resisted  and  either  suScient 
planU  for  necessary  production  are  to  be 
built  by  prtrmte  enterprise  on  fair  terms,  or 
Xh»  Government  must  build  the  plante  it«elf . 

SMB   THX    TAX    aACKZTZZBS 

The  fourth  cetwe  of  inflation  Is  the  "tax 
racketeer."  He,  too,  U  a  very  respectable 
gentleman,  perhaps  the  moet  respectable. 
tbe  bwt  educated,  tbe  most  cultured.  His 
«H«  to  to  transfer  tbe  burden  of  taxes  from 
bla  vcAlctay  clients,  whether  they  be  indi- 
▼Idvials  or  corporations,  on  to  the  backs  of 
tbe  very  peopte  that  his  clients  have  been 
milking  in  tbe  from  of  high  prices. 

This  racketeer  Is  very  shrewd  In  his  loud 
and  public  weeping  over  the  way  his  clienU 
are  being  ruined,  their  enterprise  Is  being 
killed,  how  tbe  very  fiber  and  fabric  of  our 
whole  NatlOD  and  lu  economy  will  disin- 
tegrate unlcaa  bis  program  of  taxes  Is 
adopted.  Be  bas  larvie  funds  at  his  disposal 
for  aduitlatmrnti.  radio  time,  and  cock*..%U 
parties.  Tliia  racketeer  has  a  glib  line  that 
goee  about  aa  follows: 

Tbe  way  to  curb  inflation  is  to  draw  off 
purdbaslng  power.  The  people  who  have  the 
puicbaalog  power  are  the  tens  of  tnilhons 
Of  lower  Ineome  groups.  Therefore,  we  must 
have  taaaa  to  draw  off  tbe  money  of  these 
lower  ineome  groups.  We  not  only  propose 
ttiat  the  Inoomes  taxes  on  these  groupii  be 
raised  but  that  sales  and  excise  taxes  be  put 
on  tbe  ttalnga  they  buy.  If  chat  is  done  and 
our  mllllonalna  and  billion  dollar  corpora- 
tions are  not  taxed  too  heavily  ttwy  will  bare 
plenty  of  moDey  to  invest.  Then  everyone 
will  be  happy. 

It  la  for  a  program  of  that  kind  that  these 
r«opie  have  been  conducting  a  very  inten- 
■Iva  campaign,  ptibllcly  and  undercover. 
They  appear  to  have  made  progress  even  with 
otir  Treasury  oOlclals.  If  their  plans  suc- 
ceed, proflteertng  corporaUons  and  wealthy 
IndivMuala  will  escape  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden,  and  the  load  will  be  carried  by  lower 
locome  groops  through  incr«Med  income 
ta^^  and  •■else  taxes  on  every  purchase 
of  Llgaisll—  bear,  gasoline,  an  auto,  a  radio, 
a  refrigvcmfear.  and  domns  of  other  goods. 

It  la  a  vital  part  of  tbe  control  of  inflation 
^y-»t-  tiUa  tfsod  be  repressed,  that  excise 
f».wmm  lis  sDdad  an  tbe  decencies  of  life,  and 
that  tibHW  b*  *  distribution  of  the  tax  bur- 
den on  tto*  bMto  ol  ability  to  pay. 

Ttaa  pgtMmm  ot  oambattlng  these  evils  U 
not  Of>l]r  CMf*  of  soonomic  measiares.  but  in 
a  Mmk  mmm  tt  *•  one  ot  justice     How  can 
to  take  otir  defense  elTort 
'to  ttbmj  Oovernxnent  regula- 
t^^m^  tf  ttHf  AM  tbMS  mcketeers  getting  rich 
•ttd  ftt  fhRMSll  tt>**r  manlpuUtlons?    The 
MOnd  bC— if  that  Is  prodticed  by 
aAd  OovsnUBent  Is  even  more  tm- 


f(irtHnt  than  the  d**!;!! !<><'.  nocvimcv  t  ;i  >  v 
It  reculatmn.  TUp  a^'U*.  ;tu's  irnind  i  ii,;,-; 
ri«t  <ir  a  Tree  ro'ni  ;i:  u  hi  '••!  '"  ■ii'iii*'  'i 
friimeiit  offlrial  are  in.si..n::U  .int  m  {•■  n.[)-vi.- 
smH  wun  the  kmiciilunj  u;.(!<r  bv  (i".em- 
rneiit  and  Ci.mirrt-ss  '.  >  'V-c  i.i  •'<f'.'''rs  d  In- 
t;.»;!on 

Ltitx.r  h.is  no  <.•  m.'~\\  f-.r  -i:('  I  m  frolng 
to  get  nir.;e  !'H)  '  !:..';;m.;' v  I:  .rn  t  or^sn- 
i/HiMns  hrtd  w.-'hoJ,  :;.ev  n  i;.d  have  de- 
n  .li.ded  \v,ii;e  ;!,■:  im  .«'s  '.ir  .,i;.'i'r  ■  iian  they 
c  't.  «r;d  nnve  sh.^red  i;i  rhi-  .:.:l..!i"n  pros- 
jj^rUv  Whv  did  ia'w'r  r<-'s::M::.  :\.^  demands. 
why  did  i.,ih<ir  i«ccp;v.  «,'..;(;'  >!.ib;ll/-.tlon?  It 
\*;i.s  ber;iiise  we  w.kP.t  thus  defei^-e  pt' <ram 
to  succPTd  berau.-^»*  we  ithh<ir  miiati  ai  It 
\ia.=i  becau.se  we  had  boei.  j  r<  n.lsed  by  the 
Ck:>vernmen:  ih.if  th*>re  ■*  .Id  be  equiility 
Lf  sacrifice  tha*  ir.  rc'-irr.  ;ar  Rivlni;  \xu  the 
Jvi-stiftable  iRcrease.'s  '.vp  :•  Mid  h;^-;-  n-kf-d  for. 
tther  erou;->s  ir.  •  :'.e  f<:.-,.;u!;r.v  •*  :.,ii  ■  ■..■■rclse 
similar   re>triiir>' 

Ye',    there    Iku'^    been    r..'i    re.^Ti'.r*       :■.    'he 
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b!z    bt  vs  ■      .\:.    ■  ry 


niiiksne  and  pr'ce  r:i:=iii»:  ii:i<=-  m netl  ;:i  ■;.- 
hiitorv  has  been  the  c.i.^e  While  bilUons 
ui  driUars  have  been  v>-  '■i'*''^  "■  '''■■  Oovern- 
inent  to  pav  the  tiibiite  deni.i:  led  by  these 
TRCketeeni.  thie  h.vv^ionrical  ^:ry  nt  ecdriDmy 
hiw  been  raise<l  whenever  It  has  been  a  m.it- 
ter  of  funds  for  defease  housing.  lur  health, 
tind  for  welfare. 

We  are  waitmg  to  see  what  cnmes  out  of 
Couarress  on  the  Defense  Pr-xluction  Act  In 
terms  of  infl.ation  contrrls  If  Congress  does 
not  enact  a  fair  a!id  etfecnve  law  to  control 
these  racketeers,  we  cannot  exp<=K:t  ihe  work- 
ing people  of  the  craintry  '  i  res'r.^m  them- 
5«lves  and  dumbly  carry  'he  b'lrd-ns  of  the 
Inflation   that  Conure-s?    h>-..^    rrt.v-Md. 

The  problem  o:  Inflati  r.  c.ui  be  licked  if 
the  cost  of  livin;:  is  genuinely  st.itailized.  if 
price."*  of  industrl.il  Ero<:ds  .md  those  churned 
the  Gove.-nmenr  are  neidly  ct-introUed.  if 
profits  are  limited  to  a  fair  return,  if  specu- 
iation  on  coromodi'les  ar.d  inventories  is 
eliminated,  and  if  there  is  fur  Mxi'i'n  on 
-.he  basis  of  ability  to  p.-.y  Pejple  w,.i  have 
conhdence  m  the  dollar  .i::d  wt.i  be  more 
willing  to  save  thai.  :o  spend  There  will 
be  a  fair  supply  oi  go-xis,  dustnbuted  fitirly. 
for  civilian  use 

The  power  and  infiuen:e  tha'  fh.e  people 
In  our  democracy  can  wieivl  c.;.  produce 
positive  results  if  atiequattlv  u.->t'U.  Alter 
ail.  these  racketeers  be  they  iitrge  or  small, 
are  few  m  number,  and  tl.ey  ran  operate  suc- 
cessfully only  m  an  atmosphere  ot  itjuumnce 
or  apathy.  But  the  time  is  short.  The 
pressures  of  the  ijreedy  forces  upon  Congress 
mount  every  day  Are  we  willitii  to  -aciiflce 
so  much  blo<xl  and  toil  and  treasure  to  enrich 
a  few  thousand  mflatuii  racketeers? 


VolunUry  Health  losurance 


pl.in«  These  orKftnlziillons  have  ten?  nf 
rolllK  ns  of  rr.embers.  pvrn  thoue.h  they  1  ave 
existed  for  a  relatively  short  time  They  fire 
still  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  t  lelr 
seittCtt  have  bft-n  ?*eartlly  Improved  and 
broadened  Thcv  prov:oe  the  workf-r  and 
his  fjimlly  with  protection  ugHlnst  the  tii  an- 
ctal  impact  of  illness  at  a  very  modest  ■  o.st. 
And.  of  great  Importance,  they  do  not  In- 
terfere with  the  patient  s  freedi)m  <r  ch  jice 
in  picking  a  phyi-lcian  or  a  hospital 

"Voluntary  health  Insurance  has  thus  )een 
a  mighty  weapon  In  the  fight  agulnst  po- 
litically donii!  '.'t'd  medicine— which  w  mid 
Simply  be  a  prelude  to  socuUized  mediome. 
But  there  has  been  another  '^^eoret  wi  ;>!n 
involved  .i.^  -.ve::  and  that  Is  the  proving 
fear,  he^d  !:v  '.  ,'<t  liun-.hers  ot  thou<?l.tful 
citizens  In  all  vkaii<.s  ^  life,  that  we  lave 
been  unwittingly  marching  down  the  road 
toward  the  totalitarian  state  Government 
control  of  the  Instruments  of  medical  care 
would  obviously  be  a  keystone  tn  su  h  a 
state."  Lenin  himself,  an  authority  oi  tr,- 
talltarlanlsm  if  there  ever  was  one.  sa^d 
that. 

Furthermore,  the  claim  tlial  nnjst  .\:  leri- 
cans  cannot  afford  g'X)d  medical  caie  is 
slmp'.y  not  true  A  comparatively  fmall 
number  of  people  are  in  thL-s  posiMon,  and 
methods  are  bema;  provided  to  care  for  •  lein 
The  great  majority  are  not.  As  a  peop!.^  wo 
spend  less  for  illness  than  we  do  for  t;;l  acco 
and  beverages  and  various  other  luxuries 
A  doctor's  w::.  n^.ay  be  a  burden,  but  mv  st  of 
us  can  meet  it 

The  polltlci.ins  have  been  soft-ped  lUng 
the  compulsory  health- insurance  scheme 
lately.  And  they've  done  th.it  because  they 
know   the  people   don't    want   it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAirroRNi.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFJiENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker.  tliLs 
editorial  from  the  South  Pa.sacieiui  Re- 
view of  July  5.  1951,  hi'^  ihe  naii  on  the 
head  in  stating  that  the  voluntary  health 
Insurance  is  defeating  the  left-win'4  pol- 
iticians in  their  desire  to  get  compul- 
sory health  insurance; 

Two  Wtxross 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  8tro!ii;est 
factual  argument  against  compulsory  Oov- 
smment  health  insurance  has  in  the  re- 
ntarkable  growth   of    the   various   voluntary 


The  Fo.  iign  Policy  of  Ihe  United  Slates 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTVNA 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr  MAiNSEIEIJ).  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.-ent.  I  am  placme  in  the 
REroFD  a  copy  of  a  speech  which  I  aave 
before  the  annual  meetine  of  the  Mon- 
tana Bar  .A..<^.>octanon  in  Butte.  Mont  ,  on 
June  30.  1951: 
The  Foario.x   Po.iicY   of  the   U.nited  States 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  foreien 
policy  IS  not  a  formula  out  of  the  laboratory 
of  an  alchenu.-r  It  is  not  a  potion  whitn  Is 
guaranteed  xo  cuie  the  ills  of  the  nation 
and  the  world  s  ills  in  a  smele  dose.  Ihere 
iB  nothing  supernatural  ab ovit  foreign  policy 
and  none  of  u.^  need  to  stand  in  awe  of  It. 
PorelKii  pohcy  is  marie  by  human  bein:zs  lor 
human  situations.  What  all  of  us  iwed  is  to 
learn  more  about  It  -its  problems,  its  possi- 
bilities and  Its  limita' ion.?— because  it  has  a 
very  profound  effect  upon  our  lives.  The 
more  we  know  about  it.  the  more  we  can  do 
to  bring  It  under  rational  democratic  coutrol. 

Our  foieign  policy  is  simply  the  course  of 
action  whiih  we  take  to  safeguard  the  Nation 
and  K'lide  its  progress  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  hi!<hly  d.tnkterous  world  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  jwistwar  world,  the  course  we 
have  taken  since  1945  has  Involved  a  use  of 
'  tir  rt^o'irres  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever 
bt ;  re  m  ptacetlme  to  Influence  de^elop- 
in*:.'s  in  other  parts  of  the  world  The  use 
of  a  prudent  part  of  our  resources  In  this 
fashion  is  not  waste  It  Is  not  a  callous 
di."-rpi;.ird  of  our  domestic  needs  In  the  Inter- 
est of  foreii^n  powers.  It  is  a  sound  Invest- 
ment In  the  security  and  well-being  of  this 
gener.i'..  jn  of  Americans  and  the  generations 
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that  will  follow  OB.  If  we  do  not  make  this 
Investment,  the  possibilities  are  multiplied 

that  we  shall  waste  resources  many  tiaaes 
greater  In  a  third  general  war  at  sobm  not 
too  distant  date. 

There  are  two  ways  to  live  In  freedom  In 
an  insecure  world.  One  to  to  meet,  erery 
day.  a  segment  of  the  International  respon- 
sibilities that  freedom  entails,  to  make  them 
a  regular  part  of  our  lives.  The  other  to  to 
Ignore  tbe*4e  responsibilities  until  a  new 
tyxanny  has  set  the  world  aflame,  and.  then, 
drop  everytblng  In  a  last  minute  effort  to 
keep  tbe  Ore  from  reaching  our  homes. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Presfclent,  we 
have  been  trying  to  follow  tbe  first  way. 
We  have  used  and  are  using  such  resources — 
economic,  technical,  cultural,  and  mUltary — 
a  we  can  spare,  as  a  form  of  Insurance  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace,  fteedom,  and 
progress,  and  to  mlnlmlae.  thereby,  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  rise  of  aggressive  tyranny  to 
the  point  where  It  might  be  In  a  position  to 
strike  for  world  domination. 

The  resources  which  we  have  available  for 
this  International  purpose  are  not  unlimited. 
We  can  afford  to  use  them  only  where  there 
Is  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  ac- 
complish the  objective  for  which  they  are 
intended.  In  general,  thte  wUl  be  in  slttia- 
tlons  where  the  peoples  and  goremments 
most  directly  Involved  are  alive  to  tlie  mean- 
ing and  obligations  of  freedom  and  will 
shoulder  these  obligations  If  given  a  helping 
hand. 

Wnatever  policy  we  ptffsue  toward  other 
nations,  all  of  us — directly  or  Indirectly  — 
share  responsibility  for  It.  All  of  us  gain.  If 
it  Is  the  best  possible  course.  All  of  us.  as 
well  as  generations  yet  to  come,  will  sutler 
very  real  losses  if  It  is  not. 

You  wUl  note  that  I  said  the  best  possible 
course.  In  the  life  of  each  of  us,  there  Is 
usually  a  considerable  gap  between  our  hopes 
and  our  accomplishments,  between  the  Ideal 
and  the  actuality.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
m  foreign  policy.  The  world  we  Hve  in  Is 
Inhabited  by  men,  not  gods,  and  the  Inter- 
natKxi&l  situations  tn  which  we  find  otir- 
selves  usually  reflect  all  of  the  shortcomings 
and  Imperfections  to  which  mankind  Is  heir. 
In  some  instances,  our  foreign  policy  wUl 
follow  a  partlctilar  course  to  meet  a  given 
set  of  clrctimstances.  In  the  light  of  all 
these  circumstances  It  will  seem  like  the 
best  possible  course  and  few,  tf  any  of  us. 
will  criticize  it  or  raise  any  questlona  about 
It.  Then,  3  or  4  years  later,  some  who  have 
an  oversupply  of  the  wisdom  of  hindsight 
and  a  special  apUtude  for  Irkuday-nKvnlng 
quart«-backlng.  wUl  suddenly  discover  that 
the  course  that  we  took  3  or  4  years  before 
was  all  wrong.  Naturally,  to  exercise  thto 
kind  of  wisdom,  one  bas  to  have  a  very  short 
memory  and  a  well-developed  ability  to 
transplant.  One  has  to  be  able  to  forget 
ail  the  circumstances  that  existed  at  the 
time  the  course  was  originally  set,  and  to 
transplant  that  course  into  the  clrcimi- 
stances  that  exist  today. 

All  of  us  have  some  of  this  kind  of  wis- 
dom. It  is  the  kind  of  wisdom  that  makes  us 
say  to  ourselves  or  our  friends  "if  I  had  only 
bought  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  back  in 
1940, 1  would  be  In  line  shape  today  because 
the  prloc  of  beef  Is  high  In  1951."  When 
we  Indulge  our  fancy  In  this  way.  erf  course, 
we  have  to  forget  that  back  In  IMO  we  didnt 
have  the  price  of  a  hundred  head  of  cattle; 
or  If  we  had.  we  would  not  have  been  able 
to  buy  a  ranch  to  graae  them  on.  A  little 
of  this  wisdom  doesnt  do  us  any  damage. 
It  Is  a  harmless  pastime  when  practiced  by 
individuals.  We  think  abmit  "what  mlpht 
have  been"  for  a  few  moments  and  then  go 
about  the  very  real  business  of  llrlng  In  the 
I»«aent.  But  In  conneetton  with  foreign 
policy.  If  we  keep  at  this  ~€onday  morning 
quarterbacking  day  in  and  day  oat.  month 
in  and  month  out.  year  tn  and  year  oat.  It 
occupies  so  much  of  our  time  and  energy  as 


a  MatUxi  tluit  «•  bave  very  tttUa  li^t  of 
rtthsr  to  deal  wltb  tbs  pressing  sttaatloas  of 
tbe  day.  And  soms  Americans  are  di^ng  ex- 
actly that.  The  result  to  that  the  attention 
(tf  all  of  us  to  deflected  from  tbe  pressing 
problems  of  current  international  life.  If 
you  have  felt  confused  about  foreign  policy, 
and  who  among  us  hasnX  yoa  can  explain 
much  of  that  confnsloii  by  the  constant 
harangue  to  which  we  are  subjected  to  look 
backward,  instead  of  around  us  and  forward. 
It  U  a  barangtie  that  originates  In  the  same 
kind  of  mentality  that  told  us  to  look  back 
at  the  -good  old  days"  when  we  were  trying 
to  fight  <»r  way  out  of  the  depression  in  the 
t'  Irtlcs. 

What  you  hear  today  to  that  everything 
would  be  all  right  with  the  Nation  and  the 
world   tf  only  we  hsdnt   tried,   durltug   the 
war.  to  get  along  with  the  Ru  sians.  If  only 
President     Roosevelt     and     Prime     Mintoter 
Churchill    hadn't    signed    tbe    Tehran    and 
Yalta  agreements,  and  President  Truman  the 
Potsdam  agreement      What  tliese  Monday- 
morning    quarterbacks   conveniently    ftn^et. 
of  course.  Is  that  If  we  hadn't  been  fighting 
with  some  allies  on  our  side  in  World  War 
nwe  might  still  be  locked  in  combat  with 
Germany  and  Japan  or  have  been  destroyed 
by    those    cwuntries.      We   might    have   had 
casualties  cA  five  million  or  teu  million  cr 
twenty-five  million  instead  of  the  million  or 
more  that  we      Jfered.     What  the  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks  forget  to  that  we  got 
along  with  Russian  and  made  those  agree- 
mentt   at   Tehran.    Yalta,    and   Potsdam    In 
order  to  shorten  World  War  n  and  to  make 
an   attempt   at  establishing   a   basis   for   an 
endmlng  peace.    Who  among  us,  at  tbe  time, 
objected  to  these  purposes?     Of  course  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  since   1»45.       Of 
course  some  of  the  decisions  taken  at  these 
conferences  are  inapplicable  In  tbe  present 
situation.      This    does    not    man    tJaat    the 
agreemente  at  Tehran,  YalU.  and  Potsdam 
were  the  work  of  acouiidrels  or  Inccanpetent*. 
Least  of  all  does  It  mean  that  If  these  agree- 
ments had  never  been  made  the  Nation  would 
be  better  off.    That  wUl  be  known  only  when 
the  events  of  this  century — all  the  events — 
are  viewed  In  tfcs  perspective  of  history. 

But  Tenran.  Yalta,  and  Potiidam  belong 
to  a  past  era — the  era  of  the  rise  of  fascist 
totallt.aria.aism  and  its  defeat.  Today,  the 
primary  threat  to  our  Nation,  to  peace,  and 
to  democratic  progress  stems  from  a  new 
totalitarianism  which  has  Its  core  in  Soviet 
Imperialism.  President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta 
and  President  Truman  at  Potsdam  both  tried 
to  prevent  a  develofanent  of  this  kind.  Both 
sought,  at  the  end  of  the  greatest  war,  to 
put  a  stop  to  further  wars  and  the  threat 
of  Wars.  They  tried  to  avoid  a  spilt  among 
the  victors  and  to  bring  together  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  Into  the  forward  surge 
of  mankind-  Isn't  that  what  all  oi  us 
wanted  in  1945?  Was  it  wrong  to  make  this 
attempt?  I  think  that  the  Ideal  was  well 
worth  striving  for  and  I  think  we  should 
continue  to  strive  for  It. 

Events  since  1»45.  however,  have  clearly 
shown  that  the  ideal  trf  a  world  without  the 
threat  <rf  war  remains,  as  it  long  has  been, 
one  of  the  most  elusive  drrams  ol  ntankind. 
As  a  Nation,  wc  cannot  lose  ourselves  in 
dreams  of  the  future.  Just  as  we  cannot  take 
refuge  in  the  might-have-beens  of  the  past. 
We  must  continue  to  Uve  with  the  realities 
of  the  present. 

And  the  most  significant  of  these  realities 
to  that  there  is  once  again  loose  tn  the  "TCffld 
a  nation  bent  upon  world  dcnnlnatlon.  To 
meet  thto  new  situatlixi.  the  cotirae  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  being  adjusted  as  rapidly 
as  those  who  wring  their  bands  over  the 
past  or  who  are  lost  In  the  future  will 
permit. 

By  tbe  end  of  iMt  and  the  beginning  of 
1M7,  the  alms  of  the  Sorlet  Uulon  bad  be- 
oome  quite  dear.  While  tttto  eoimtry  bad 
disarmed  hastily,  tbe  Ruaslans  had  con- 
tinued to  keep  an  encnaous  mats  of  8oldi«rs 


In  a  sUte  of  readlneM.  and  had  embalmed 
tq»on  a  program  of  mthless  npanston.  They 
hsd  not  only  oomprotnlssd  tbe  faadepeodenc!) 
of  countries  along  their  frontier,  taut  mter- 
natlonal  commxmlsm  was  sating  its  way  into 
Westwn  Kurope  Tla  the  roads  of  economic 
misery,  social  discontent  and  political  In- 
stability. Clreece  and  Turkey  were  under 
relentless  Communist  pre&stire. 

Ic  does  not  take  an  expert  tn  foreign 
affslrs  to  see  what  a  collapse  In  Western 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Bast  at  that  time 
would  have  meant  to  the  senirlty  erf  this 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 

The  United  States  plus  Western  Europe 
plus  their  sssoclnted  countries  now  have  :ir 
annual  production  of  steel  and  pig  iron  m«»re 
than  4  times  that  of  the  Soviet  worSd 
they  produce  3  times  as  much  coal  and 
10  times  as  much  petru'eimi  Move  the  re- 
sources of  Western  Europe  and  the  asso- 
ciated countries  to  tbe  Soriet  side  and  the 
comparisons  change  drastically. 

Birt  beyond  the  naked  fact  of  the  balance 
of  power,  the  nations  which  were  about  to 
collapee  in  late  1947  were  the  birthplace  arc? 
rtadle  of  western  clvUtsatton.  The  Instltu 
tiona  under  which  we  live,  the  hopes  we 
chert-'h.  the  orlgtnis  of  most  of  (tut  dtteens. 
were  rooted  In  those  eoiuntrles  All  of  them 
have  contributed  In  some  fashion  to  Mfe  as 
we  know  11.  With  a  return  to  stability  they 
could  be  expected  to  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  advance  of  civlllxatlon.  Were  we. 
then,  to  abandon  them.  In  1947.  to  a  new 
barbartom? 

We  met  this  threat  to  the  western  world 
with  great  unity  of  purpose.  On  March  12. 
1947.  the  President  proposed  to  Oongreas  that 
the  United  States  extend  eennooolc  snd  mili- 
tary aid  to  Greece  snd  Turkey.  Under  the 
leadership  of  s  great  RepoWiean  Benator, 
the  late  Arthur  VaiKlenberg.  Congress  passed 
the  necessary  legislation  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  rote.  Tbto  measure — the 
Truman  doctrine— was  the  real  beginning  erf 
om-  struggle  to  guard  the  Natkm  agalnstthe 
new  tyranny  looming  on  the  horlBon.  From 
thto  doctrine  has  sprung  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  tbe  mutual  de- 
fense assistance  program,  economic  and 
mUltary  assistance  to  eoantries  in  tbe  Par 
and  New  Bast  and  other  tignlBcant  actions 
of  foreign  policy.  These  are  the  programs 
vrhlcb  have  so  far  prerented  the  Borlet 
Union  from  striking  for  world  domination 
and  precipitating  a  general  war.  They  have 
had.  until  recently,  wide  bipartisan  support 
I  need  not  review  all  the  details  of  these 
programs,  but  I  should  like  to  sur  ley  t»rlefly 
some  of  the  progress  wfaldi  has  been  made 
In  carrying  them  oat.  Jutrt  thto  month,  at 
General  Eisenhower's  request.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  vtait  Europe  and  to  observe  this 
progress  first-hand. 

As  of  the  first  months  of  1961  the  basic 
alms  of  the  Mftrshmll  pian  hsd  been  largely 
although  not  completely,  achlewd.  The 
Communists  in  Western  Barope  bad  made 
every  rffort  to  sabotage  tte  project,  and  they 
had  failed.  Industrial  output  bad  rtaen  al- 
most 40  percent  above  the  tovel  of  19S8;  trade 
and  exchange  difictiltles  bad  lessened  con- 
siderably: and  there  were  good  prospecU  for 
continuing  ecwiomlc  Improwment. 

The  threat  of  polttlcal  collapse,  so  acute  la 
1947.  has  been  averted.  Dtocontent.  by  no 
metms.  has  disappeared — as  the  results  of  th« 
recent  election  In  Italy  show— but  the  gloom 
orf  defeatism  that  hung  over  tbe  region  has 
lifted.  Europeans  dare  to  believe  again  in 
a  future  of  freedom. 

Tb  protect  these  gains  in  Western  Eorapc,  a 
far-reaching  security  system  has  been  cs- 
tabltohed.  The  XTntted  Nations  charter  has 
provided  tbe  basto  for  this  systcon.  It  es  • 
pllcttly  reeognlaas  the  Inberent  and  funda- 
mental rlgbt  of  membir  states  to  dcfaid 
tboaMelTsa  coUeetlvely  ^m^^  attack  aad 
provldas  fbr  tbe  f  armattonotreglonal  weir- 
Ity  arrangements.  Under  these  provliiOBS 
we  had.  in  Seotember  1947.  already  Joined 
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vtUk  tte  lAUn  AowrtcAia  countnc*  in  e«t*^ 
at  mutual  defena*  fr«  um 

tiM  V»n<inhfK  reaojution  by  Um  8ca«t* 
in  Jun*  IMA.  vlUi  iu  oDTioua  reference  to 
tlM  Horlik  AttaaUc  cooirounitj'.  tbls  country 
began  to  work  out  a  plan  of  mutual  drferkae 
wittk  tb*  WastcTD  KWDp^au  natlona  On 
Aprtl  4.  1M>.  t««lv«  nauona-UM  Catted 
Statw.  Canada.  Onaat  Britain.  Prance,  Italy. 
Beigluaa.  tb*  MetJMrlandK,  Luzembunt.  Drn- 
Buuk.  Iforway,  loelaiKl.  and  Portugal — ctgned 
tbe  Mortb  AUanUc  Treaty. 

Ttw  purpoee  of  tbj»  treaty  la  stncUy  de- 
fenatve.  It  Uireatana  no  naUon  except  a 
would-be  amfm.  It  operates  prtmarlly  as 
a  detcrrant.  Mrvlnc  formal  noUce  that  an 
attack  upon  aaj  part  of  tbe  AtlanUc  oom- 
aatmity  wUl  be  met  wttb  tbe  umtPd  reelst- 
anc*  of  tJb*  vbote.  If  tbe  Rvissians  ever 
nouriabad  tba  axpectatkui  that  tbe  ripened 
pium  of  a  leoaieteU  Burope  couid  be  plucked 
vHb  impanttsf.  ttoey  no«  know  differently. 

Tba  ai)puiJBatk)B  to  carry  out  the  obl!ga- 
tkma  of  thU  treaty  is  already  in  cipe'ratlon. 
Meat  of  tba  laiUtary  conunanders  have  been 
appointed  and  tba  strategic  plans  ar?  being 
placed  in  iiiaHlniiiia  Under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense ftMlat^im.  Act,  we  are  trying  to  lUl 
wfeat  Ocnaral  Baenhower  called  tbe  threat. 
the  crylac  naed  <for)  tbe  in  ledunenia  of 
•rmMs.  of  aavlrs.  of  air  forces. 

Tbe  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Korrnn  sggres- 
•Um  eampellad  tbe  free  world  to  reTiae  its 
•stiaate  at  ao>elet  Intentions.  We  have 
■paaded  tip  tbe  deUvery  of  military  supplies 
to  Kuftipe  and  Increased  our  cximmiinients 
In  tliia  reaped.  A  decision  has  been  nutde  to 
tnctode  Waatarc  German  contributmns  to  the 
dafenaa  pool  and  consideration  is  being  g.ven 
to  adding  otheis  from  Spain. 

In  s  furttaar  effort  to  bolster  western  de- 
fenaes  and  to  fortify  the  morale  of  itie  west- 
em  ffurnpaani  vbo  dread  an  occupat:o:i  by 
BmI  troopa.  even  though  tbe  Soviet  Unlcn 
might  eveataaUy  be  defeated,  the  United 
Stktaa  recently  decided  to  send  four  Army 
dlruloQa  to  Waatam  Germany  in  addition  to 
tba  two  alieadj  tbere.  There  was  oonsider- 
abla  oppostticn  to  this  step  in  socbe  quar- 
ter* for  aeveral  reasons,  pronxinent  among 
«iit^  W9M  a  faar  that  large  American  forces 
anight  ba  drawn  into  a  land  war  against  the 
vast  popntatlnoa  onmmanded  by  the  Soviet 
ITntaa.  aacratary  ot  Oefenae  Marshall,  how- 
dear  that  tbe  plan  is  for  the 
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Weatam  ttiropawnii  to  snpoty  tbe  bulk  of  the 
land  armlea  needed  for  their  defense 

That  Soviet  iig^iiMliiii  can  be  deterred  has 
over  and  over  again.  The 
been  achieved  during  the 
past  5  years  hes  come  from  f cAIowlng  a  course 
(rf  no  appeeecmeot,  eooperatlon  with  free  na- 
Uona,  and  tevotlon  to  peace.  We  have  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Buasians — as  in  the  caae 
of  Berlin — toot  we  have  not  appeased.  We 
here  yielded  to  tbe  wiahea  of  our  Allies  on 
■orae  taeuaa  and  tbey  have  yielded  to  ours 
on  otbcra.  Bare  at  borne  we  have  refused 
to  retreat  Into  a  new  jaolationism  and.  st 
the  same  tUse.  we  have  held  in  check  those 
who  think  that  a  bomb  dropped  oc  Moacow 
will  not  only  begin  a  war  but  end  it. 

What  la  tbe  reeord  of  the  pas;  5  year*  in 
brief?  Tbe  Soviet  Union  iias  not  d-ired  to 
precipitate  a  gtM»tr%l  war;  TugoaUvia  haa 
broken  loaea  from  the  Mueeow  chains; 
Oraace  the  gateway  to  the  Middle  bat — 
baa  been  aavad  from  destnictioo.  Baorts 
of  tbe  OotnmtinlaU  to  capture  Western 
Surope  by  fptal^aing  on  ecotumlc  misery 
and  aodnl  nareat  have  been  thwarted  by  the 
Buropeen  recovery  plan.  The  tner>«/^  of 
OoBummlet  anned  aggreaaion  has  been  eoun* 
by  the  Hortto  Atlantic  defense  pro- 
Tht  BmUd  airlift  was  a  dramatic^ 
oC  tbe  manner  in  which  waet- 
end  technical  ability  can 
«mite  k  iltiMkttoa  Id  wblch  btma  fide  nago- 

became  poaslUe. 


The  record  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Europe 
Is  a  record  of  accompttshnient.  written  in 
spite  of  the  dire  predictions  of  s  few  in  our 
midst  who  eontlnue  to  ignore  the  respx^n."!!- 
Mlittes  of  the  hour  while  they  rend  und  r^*- 
read  the  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  aijrf'*?- 
ments 

Or  if  it  Is  not  these  ngreementjs,  tlien  It  is 
the  rar  Bast  that  cxrupies  them  urai  ficuiiv 
to  The  exclusion  of  the  re.st  of  the  world  It 
is  M  Tht)ia;h  the  sun  of  iiuernatlonal  e'.er.'<; 
not  only  rises  in  the  e?.s.t  bu:  ilso  .'?€:.«  i:;  *!i(> 
east 

Thi.<«  is  the  re^liin  th;it  has  eSvpi-.  n.^e  tr 
most  of  the  conflict  over  .ii:r  frreun  p'  irv 
The  tAph<Ton  now  rnc'.nir  sh«  :•  Otpit.i!  Hill 
in  Washington  orlirin.'iTed  m  the  vinnirv  if 
^wmosa.  Typhoon  i5  one  ..f  the  few  w  r.ls 
In  the  Engli.'Nh  laniruase  that  Is  derived  fr  m 
the  Chinese.  It  is  TaScen  from  two  Chii.c^e 
characters — "die"  and  "f'.ir.i:  '  ^i'lrh  •  - 
gether.  mean  ble  wind  "  It  ts  qir.'e  i  ". - 
phoon — this  poiur-ivprsv  over  fir-c  i^-cr'. 
policy — and.  like  mo<*  of  the  st.  rtr.s  t'.at 
blow  out  of  the  China  Sea.  It  Is  full  of  sound 
and  fur? 

This  sound  f.nd  fury  iK.f  rfmately,  con- 
ceals a  wide  belt  of  oalm  -a^i  area  of  sub- 
stantial agreement  utvn  wh^rn  a  ?'Hb!e  far- 
eastern  policy  can  bp  conti'i -ted  There  is. 
for  example,  practioallv  '.>  dlsi  rrffment 
among  responsible  t><»r^>'is  m  'he  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  fundam^n'  d  t.icCs  of  the 
Asian  sitiiatios:  today  Thp  idnviiitstration 
and  qualified  M^n^h'T's  •  '  C  n.-^~»  ^nve  Ion? 
recotrnlTed  the^  and  G  ■-p-  '  \'.  Xr'hur.  In 
his  farewell  Bd  'ress;  t>  tj'  i>;  Hn-*>s.  reviewed 
them 

In  Asia,  today  v  •t.'-e  f.ire-to-face  with  a 
transilion  of  CM^tlnent.il  propt)rtlons. 
Events  of  the  pn!=t  iew  yf:irs  have  stirred 
half  the  ponulatlo-i  of  the  earth — more  than 
a  billion  human  beines— into  a  state  of  rest- 
less agitation 

These  people  di'T'^r  -at-'driy  in  race,  culture, 
and  outkwk  In  =.)nie  M;iy<;  however,  their 
lot  has  been  the  samp  Over  the  centuries, 
most  rf  them  acqii!p«red  'n  the  rule  of  native 
tyrants  or  the  control  of  foreigners.  Most  of 
them  endured— <;>'eml. it;  y  without  com- 
plaint—  a  life  of  ieiiiiratice  di'^e^irr  and  in- 
credible Doverty  EilUo.a';  w*tp  born,  lived 
out  a  brief  life  ^pan-  usually  under  30 
yars — and  died  Millions  were  swept  away 
In  a  strike,  by  famine.  f!o-Td  or  epidemic 
These  catastrophe.^  v.-ere  quickly  forgotten  in 
the  stni^-^Je  of  the  livln-j:  to  survive.  Life 
went  on — compeiiir.;:  a-d  unchanging  This 
vras  the  "Chanf^eless  Ka^t  " 

But  beneath  the  surface  -rrpr.ity  of  resig- 
nation, a  ferment  of  dl5coi.te::t  has  beeu 
churning  for  decades,  btiilding  up  great  pres- 
sures for  socla:  and  p<^.'."r:V.  change  Prom 
tlm  to  time,  there  were  w.irnlng  =igns.  as 
for  example,  the  C^'nese  tpv  )lu*ion  of  1911 
and  the  rlotin?  and  in-urT-potionF  through- 
out southern  and  s'uthfi.'^t  .V:.i  ^  'Aeen  the 
f»-n  wars 

Then  came  World  War  IT  and  thp  surface 
caim  gave  way  once  and  f'r  a::  under  its 
powerful  Impetus  Vast  forcf-s  were  released. 
From  Korea  to  Pakistan  from  Mongolia  to 
the  Philippines — tld.il  waves  n{  i;nrp?t  rolled 
over  this  immense  area  Millions  of  people 
were  caught  up  in  the  cro.s.s-rvirrent.s.  nn^- 
pellcd  by  two  fundamental  drives  -  a  c<,::\. 
mon  determination  to  end  foreun  d'tnoui- 
tlon  and  to  do  something  a'lont  the  rrn  h:ng 
poverty  which,  for  ceniuries,  had  prxl'ired 
the  cycle  of  birth,  miserable  life  and  fir!y 
death 

The  transition  which  Is  rakir^tr  place  In  tl.e 
Far  East  is  not  a  gentle  one  In  many  places. 
It  already  haa  engendered  violence  on  a  si  ale 
tuiprecedented  in  recent  history  Milllo;..s 
h.  ve  died  aa  a  direct  or  indirect  ro-swit  f  the 
civil  confUcta  In  China  and  s<.iu'.ht  ist  .^  !;i 
and  in  the  religious  strife  that  marlcpd  the 
partition  of  the  Indian  subconMrjfT  t  Mii- 
Itons  more  have  been  upri»<)ted  i*nd   are  on 
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tl.e   move      They   are  seeking   new  roots  to 
su.stam    life    and    to    give    It    meaning    and 

direction 

The.'ie,  then,  are  the  facta  of  the  Par  East 
r!  I9:i!  Half  the  world  la  in  transition, 
and  often,  in  violent  transition.  Tills  iransl- 
ti.  :i  ;.oid.s  tremendous  possibilities  for  k'o-k1 
but  It  a;so  carries  the  seeds  of  a  potentially 
"i:  ir'noiis  evil 

U  the  new  n. it  ions  of  the  Fai  Ea.st  can 
niatniair.  t!,fir  independence  and  the  new 
governmeiit-s  can  deal  elTectively  with  the 
accumu:ated  problems  of  their  people,  there 
1-  e.ery  reason  t<  believe  that  they  will  make 
a  profound  contribution  to  their  own  devel- 
opment, to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  the  gen- 
eral advanoeniT."  of  mankind,  if.  un  the 
other  hand,  tney  fall  victims  to  a  new  im- 
;  -riiii^m  -whether  It  be  of  the  t:  pe  recently 
.'.  y.  iTiOeii  by  Japan  or  the  mure  .subtle  type 
li  .-v  r.T.  maitrb;  rroni  the  Soviet  Union  —  if 
t !  is  s.'.ouN'l  (■,r.n!r  tlien  the  rest  of  the  world 
,1  0  .vp  IS  a  vdf  ot  It.  would  be  exposed  to 
a  <:.ivp  diiUKP." 

There  is  a  rful  p.'ospect  of  this  happening; 
b-*cause  in  the  cciilu.^ion  and  frustratirjus  of 
the  iiour.  men  often  turn  to  the  easy  way  out, 
the  quick  and  unrearoned  so.ution  to  iJiPlr 
diffl  tultles.  Communi'^m  (.r  other  reactionary 
movements,  based  on  such  slo':;and  as  ■■.■\sia 
for  the  Asians"  •  fTer  v^ry  real  enticements, 
however  delusive  to  tlie  hungry  and  dis- 
contented. 

Some  may  wish  ths't  the  facts  in  the  Far 
Ea.st  were  otherwise  Some  may  long  lor 
the  old  days  of  the  "ch.an^piess  East"  and  rs 
"unspoiled  charm."  but  these  cannot  be 
recalled 

The  fact  is  that  we  must  conduct  far- 
eastern  policy  within  the  framework  of  a 
■Vhanging  East" — a  rupidly,  errati'^aliy  aiui. 
frequently,  violently  "chanainEt  Eiist.  '  To 
imagine  that  the  situation  is  otherwise  will 
lead  us  to  build  a  policy  on  sands  of  un- 
reality and  to  court  thereby,  if.';  repeated 
collapses 

But  recognitioTi  of  'h^  f-icts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Asia  IS  on.',  -ne  prerf^.juisiie  to 
ftound  policy  For  the  Far  Ea.";!  is  only  a 
part  of  the  larger  framework  of  foreign  policy 
which  Is  the  globe  It.'^elf  And  far-eastern 
poltcy.  If  it  is  to  scrvp  the  Nation,  nuist  be 
viewed  in  that  total  perspective  We  ranno.t 
concentrate  our  ai  teiitioii  exciu.'^ively  .  n  .Asia 
To  do  so.  is  to  Ignore  rejtions  whl'-h,  at  this 
moment  in  history,  are  at  least  as  vital 

In  the  Par  East  we  cnn  bring  tn  bear  a 
prudent  part  of  the  resources  which  we  have 
available  for  Internatirmal  purposes  in  in 
effort  to  influence  developments  in  the  direi-- 
tlon  of  peace,  freedom,  and  progre."!s  We 
cannot  deploy  all  our  resources  to  that  aroa 
without  leaving  others,  such  as  Eurojw  and 
the   Middle   Ea.«;t    dangerously    exposed 

There  are  sortie  ^itua'tons  In  the  Far  F;i-.t 
with  which,  by  working  constructively  wi'h 
other?-,  we  can  tlc.i!  effpctivply.  In  the^e  sU- 
uailnns  we  sh''iild  act,  and  we  are  acting  B'.it 
under  no  circumstance^  <  tight  we  to  a.-^.sun-.e 
unilateral  responsibility  for  everything  that 
happens  in  A  =  !a  i-'r  for  the  future  of  that 
va.-5t  contine:.'  Uf.der  no  circumstances 
should  we  overcnnimit  onrselvfs.  even  in  the 
name  of  an  anti-Conimtmist  cru.s..cle 
Korea  Is  not  'he  onlv  ountry  In  the  world 
fh.Ht  lives  In  the  shadow  of  Communist  Im- 
perialism. Communipm.  Itself,  Is  not  the 
f'T-r  •  -:.,  of  t'.ranny  that  has  threatened 
"  '•  o  -'(1  i;or  Is  It,  necessarily,  the  List. 
-  ''  ■'  ■  '  ■  a  world  'if  freedom  and  Inter- 
:..it.i  !;.L.  (I'T'oiry  is  long  and  difflcult  and  wc 
will  do  «.<■::  to  draw  judiciously  uixm  our 
."•rcrc'h    15  we  move  along  it. 

I:i  -tf'iK'r  il,  that  is  what  we  have  done  in 
Ml-  I-  I!  East  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
I;  w  M:.-.iakes  have  been  made  and  others 
niay  b>-  -  x;)ected  Foreign  ixjllcy  is  made  by 
hun;  u;  bPiior.t  and  human  beings  make  mls- 
'••K'"       .\.    I  iuive  alread}   pjinied  out.  all  of 
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m  eontribnte  dlreeCty  or  tattreetty  to  oar 
foreign  policy  and  we  abare  leaponetbUtty  for 
Ita  auooeaa  or  f  alltire. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  the  eourae  we  have  pureoed  In 
the  Par  Beat  for  S  year*.  When  It  la  viewed 
m  Its  entirety,  within  the  framework  of  tbt 
facts  of  Asia  and  the  larger  framework  of 
the  global  situation — tbe  reeord  is  good.  I 
go  further  and  suggest  that  beneath  the 
sound  and  fury  of  tbe  preeent  controversy, 
it  will  be  found  that  moat  persons  in  this 
country— regardless  trf  party — generally  have 
supported  and  will  contlntje  to  support  that 
policy. 

Let  us  exiimlne  tbl*  thesis  agatast  the  rec- 
ord of  a^iT  activity  in  the  Far  Kast  since  1945. 
Tn  the  Philippines  we  ftUflUed  promptly 
OUT  long -rtan  ding  pledge  to  grant  Izulepend- 
ence  to  the  Islands.  We  kept  our  wartime 
promise  to  aid  In  reconstruction,  providing 
for  this  purpose  technical  assistance,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  direct  com- 
pens-»tlon  to  thcae  who  suffered  loeaea,  and 
surplus  property  of  enormous  value  at  a 
negligible  price.  In  1M«.  we  also  worked  out 
mutual  defense  arrangements  that  are  de- 
signed to  safeguard  tbe  Philippines  from  a 
repetition  of  Invasion  as  well  as  to  enhance 
oxir  own  security. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine,  there  has  been 
no  serio'js  opposition  to  any  of  theae  meas- 
ures in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress.  They 
•lave  had  wide  bipartisan  support.  It  is 
not  over  the  Philippine  policy,  then,  that  the 
present  controversy  rages. 

But  In  spite  of  our  efforts  and  those  of 
many  conscientious  PUlpinos,  the  Islands 
have  not  made  the  progreas  which  might  have 
been  expected. 

Last  year  there  were  alarming  reports  that 
the  Philippines  might  go  the  way  of  China. 
The  reasons  advanced  were  much  the  aame — 
corruption  In  government,  unfair  economic 
advantage  to  a  favored  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many,  and  the  growth  in  strength  of  a 
Communist-led  revoluilonary  group  in  tha 
countryside. 

What  could  we  have  done  In  these  circum- 
stances? Reverse  the  Independence  grantet*. 
a  few  short  years  ago  and  reoccupy  the 
Islands?  To  Ulustrate  the  difficulty  In  such 
a  course.  I  might  point  out  that  when  Wa 
requested  permlsslan  to  post  marines  as 
guards  at  our  Embassy  In  Manila  becaxist  of 
the  tense  situation,  the  PhUlpplne  Govern- 
ment hotly  rejected  the  request  aa  an  af- 
front to  Its  sovereignty.  But  even  if  the 
course  of  reoccupation  were  feasible,  the 
direct  control  of  the  Philippines  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  allocation  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  mUltary  resources.  What  wotild 
be  left  for  other  areas'  Are  the  American 
people  willing  to  assume  an  Increased  tax 
burden  and  new  casua'ty  llsta  for  this  pur- 
pose? 

A  second  alternative  would  be  to  abandon 
the  Islands  to  their  fate  and  risk  thetr  fall- 
ing Into  unfriendly  hands.  One  considera- 
tion— and  there  are  other* — indicates  how 
dangerous  this  co'^rse  would  be.  We  regard 
Pormosa  as  vital  to  the  sectirlty  of  the  Pa- 
cific. How  much  more  so  are  the  Phlllp- 
ptms. 

CMifnmted  with  a  set  <tf  facts  of  this  kind, 
our   Philippine  policy   has   taken  the   only 
direction   that    is   practical.    We   have   not 
assumed     primary     roBponslbiUty    for     the 
political    administration,    the    internal    se- 
curi  y  or  the  dotn«etlc  eoonomy  of  tbe  Philip- 
pines.   The  PUiplBO  people  were  demanding. 
In  effect,  the  right  to  deal  with  these  iKOb- 
lems  themselves  when  tiey  sought  Independ- 
ence.   Wa  conoeded  them  that  rlgbt  when 
we  set  them  free,     Tbeee  problenia,  prop- 
erly, are  tbe  primary  recponalltfllty  of  tbe 
Piltptooa.    Our  role,  necaaaarily.  la  tbat  «rf  a 
neighbor  wbo  baa  had  a  long  and  doee  wla- 
tlooahlp  with  tbe  lalan*.    In  thla  rale  wa 
have  tncteaaed  our  military  aaslatance  and 
our  trchnlc*'  aid  to  help  tbem  meet  tbe 


ittoattOB.  Tbe  Piealdant 
baa  goiM  aatopfntbar  and  baa  caltod  npoo 
the  Phlllpptne  OovermnMit  to  undertake 
certain  baale  lefuiuie  aa  a  eondltk»  for  addl- 
tltisial  eeoaoaUe  betp.  The  niiptnaa  have 
given  evldenoa  at  a  wtUlngneaa  to  make  the 
neoeaaary  Imptoveraenta  and  Congraes  la  now 
cooaldarlng  a  measure  wbleb  will  provide 
that  btip. 

We  cannot  be  eertaln  that  thla  policy  will 
stwceed.  Tbere  la  no  aaauraface  that  as  a 
result  of  It  the  PhUlpptnes  wUl  emerge  as  a 
progreaalve  and  stable  member  of  the  free 
world.  In  tbe  planning  and  execution  of 
foreign  pottcy  there  are  rarely  certainties. 
The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  we 
have  eboeen  the  beat  poasible  course  of  action 
tn  the  light  of  a  given  aet  of  circumstances. 
Many  people  bave  complained  about  the 
situation  in  tbe  Philippines  but  no  one.  ao 
far  as  I  am  aware,  haa  offered  a  policy  ap- 
proach differing  baslcaUy  from  the  three  I 
have  suggested  here.  That  la— get  In.  get 
out.  or  help  out.  The  way  we  have  chosen 
is  neither  the  way  of  Imperialism  which  ts  to 
get  In,  nor  tbe  way  of  laolationisra  which  ts 
to  get  out.  It  is  the  American  way,  which 
Is  to  help  out. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  PbiUppiiMiB 
for  It  Illustrates  the  complex  problems  which 
confront  our  poUcy-makers  elsewhere  in  the 
Par  Baat.  In  aoutbem  and  aoutheast  Asia 
we  have  also  sou|^t  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  the  situation  In  tbe  same  way — neither 
.by  getting  in  nor  getting  out.  but  by  helping 
out.  We  have  cooperated  with  many  friendly 
nations  in  this  region. 

In  the  case  of  Indonesia,  we  contributed 
through  t'  e  United  Nations,  to  its  relatively 
peaceful  transition  from  colonial  status  to 
Independence.  We  are  now  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  similar  transition  In  Indo- 
china in  the  face  of  a  Communist-led  re- 
volt. Throughout  this  vast  area  of  southern 
and  southeast  Asta.  we  have  In  operation, 
today,  programs  of  economic,  technical  and 
military  assistance  and  cultural  exchange. 
Only  recently  Congress  passed  legialation  to 
make  available  grain  for  India  in  an  effort 
to  forestall  a  threatened  famine. 

These  progranM  represent  a  Judicious  use 
of  the  lesourees  which  we  are  able  to  allo- 
cate to  this  region.  They  are  gestures  of 
sincere  frlendahlp,  evldenoee  of  our  will- 
ingness to  help  in  deeds  as  well  as  words. 
They  are.  as  all  measures  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be.  a  mtittire  of  generosity  and  reason- 
able self-interest. 

As  in  the  Philippines,  there  Is  no  assur- 
ance that  all  of  them  will  accomplish  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  Intended  As 
In  the  Philippines,  primary  responsibility 
rests  where  it  betonga— with  the  peoples  and 
governments  of  the  various  recipient  nations. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  policy  in  southern  and 
southeast  Asia  has  had  overwhelming  sup- 
port m  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  la 
another  area  of  substantial  bipartisan  agree- 
ment that  the  present  contrtjveray  conceals. 
With  respect  to  Japan,  World  War  n  pro- 
jected -us  Into  a  situation  o:  primary  re- 
sponsibility. As  the  power  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  Japanese  defeat,  we  were 
compelled  to  occupy  the  vacuum  which  that 
defeat  prodttcetl  and  to  exercise  the  prtmary 
authority  which  that  occupation  entailed. 

After  VJ-day,  policy  for  Japan,  conceived 
and  prepared  by  tbe  State  and  Defense  De- 
partments imder  the  President's  direction 
was  carried  out  by  General  MacArthtxr  tintU 
his  replacement  by  General  Rldgway  as  Su- 
preme Commander.  Most  available  reports 
Indicate  that  the  occupation  has  been  ad- 
mirably condticted.  The  Japanese  have 
made  considerable  progress  In  democra- 
tlztng  their  social  and  political  Instltuttona 
and.  with  substantial  American  assistance. 
have  done  mtieb  to  restwe  their  battered 
economy.  We  are  moving,  now.  toward  a 
peace  settlement  with  oar  without  Soviet 
partleipatton.  Onee  a  treaty  baa  been  Ugaed, 


we  bopa  tbat  japan  wUl  make  a  eootrtbottoa 
to  tbe  malntenanoa  at  peaoe  and  orderly  In- 
ternational profreaa.  We  wUl.  Own,  get  out 
of  that  eountry  tiut  stUl  will  be  in  a  poaitloa 
to  help  out.  If  neoeaaary.  partleuiarly  with 
respect  to  defence  against  aggraaalon  from 
the  mainland. 

Tbere  have  been  aeattared  erttlelams  of  otir 
occupation  of  Japan  under  General  Mac^ 
Arthur  8  direction.  Borne  have  said  that  it 
was  "too  soft"  and  some  that  It  was  'too 
hard."  The  balance  of  Informed  c^lnton. 
however,  has  been  favorable  Certainly, 
there  has  been  little  criticism  of  It  In  Con- 
gress by  either  party.  In  this  ease,  too.  the 
sound  and  ftiry  of  partiaan  criticism  of  far- 
eastern  policy  had  drowned  out  an  extremely 
important  area  of  agreement. 

Having  iKUsed  throtigh  a  belt  of  calm 
encircling  the  Philippines,  aoutbem  and 
southeast  Asia  and  Japan,  we  come  to  China 
which  is  at  the  very  core  of  the  storm.  I 
should  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  do 
not  believe  any  reasonable  person  would 
have  conducted  China  policy  very  much  dif- 
ferently than  it  has  been  conducted  since 
1945.  We  have  had  three  Secretaries  of 
State  since  the  end  of  World  War  II— James 
Byrnes.  General  Marshall,  and  Dean  Ache«ua. 
All  three  were  confronted  with  a  glveu  set 
of  facts.  All  three  approached  theae  facts 
In  substantlaUy  the  same  manner. 

To  make  the  point  clearer,  let  us  go  back  to 
VJ-day.  At  that  time,  we  had  air  and  naval 
power  Ln  tHe  Western  Pacific.  We  bad  a 
small  force  is  China,  mostly  aervioe  troop*. 
General  MacArthur  had  advised  Oene-al 
Wedemejer  who  was  then  in  command  in 
China  that  he  could  not  spare  addlUooal  men 
from  his  armlss  which  were  scheduled  to 
serve  In  the  Japanese  occupation. 

In  China  there  were  two  major  opposing 
military  forces,  one  under  tbe  control  of  tbe 
Communists  and  tJhe  other  under  the  control 
of  the  Nationalists.  The  Oommunista  were 
spread  ail  ever  the  nca-tb  China  countryside 
ready  to  move  immediately  on  tbe  great  east- 
ern dtiss  and  into  Manchuria.  If  civil  war 
came,  they  had  a  decided  positional  advan- 
tage. 

The  Nation&Ust  armlea  were  in  west  and 
south  China,  far  from  tiie  major  atrstcgle 
centers.  Tbey  had  overwiielmtng  nipertortty 
In  numbers  and  equipment  but  because  of 
China's  incredibly  poor  transportation  sys- 
tem, tbey  couid  not  get  this  supertority  Into 
posltkm  to  make  It  effective. 

In  theae  circumstances  we  had  to  cbooee 
a  course  from  among  three  alternatives — 
the  same  three  which  w*  hav«  faced  all  over 
AsiJi:  To  get  in.  to  get  out,  or  to  help  out. 
In  this  case,  to  get  tn  would  have  meant 
stopping  the  impending  civil  war  at  what- 
ever oast  to  ourselves,  using  otir  soldiers  In 
whatever  number  required,  and  assuming 
full  responsibility  for  restoring  all  of  Cblna 
to  Chiang's  rule.  Wotild  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, whose  ktispicion  of  foreign  interference 
in  their  Internal  affairs  Is  traditional,  have 
welcomed  this  move?  Would  we,  ourselves, 
in  1M6  have  tolerated  committing  an  un- 
known number  of  our  men  to  China  lor  sn 
indefinite  period?  To  get  in.  In  this  sense, 
even  if  desirable,  was  manifestly  Impracti- 
cable. 

Could  we  have  gotten  out?  We  could 
have;  but  It  would  have  meant  leaving  8.0C0,- 
000  Japanese  soldters  and  civilians  In  China, 
since  the  Nationalist  Government  was 
tneapebte  of  bandliag  thetr  repauiatlon.  It 
wocld  have  'meant  abeBdcning  the  National- 
ist Oovernment  which  we  reoogntted  and 
bad  supported  throughout  tbe  etmfllct  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  restore  rtaWltty  to 
war- torn  China.  Purthennore.  the  evidence 
we  bad,  then,  tndlcatad  tbat  most  of  tba 
Chineae  people  still  looketi  to  this  Govern* 
ment  for  leadership  In  bringing  all  the  fac- 
tions together.  In  preventing  civil  war.  and 
In  reconstroctlng  the  country. 
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««  took  th*  third  altMtuttlv*. 
W«  miiiii  <MM — Doi  Um  Chin—  Oommuolst 
but  ttm  lac*l.  lUttoaaUM  Oo^remiBent  at 
CiLiBft.  W*  t>«B«part«d  by  m*  muI  air  400  to 
500  tt»nriivl  at  CMan<  K&l-«h«A1  troops 
over  and  arouBd  tb*  Oommunltt  f  otom.  TlMaa 
troops  went  Into  key  itrstegtc  aecton  In 
Met  and  north  China.  FtXty  thousand  Amer- 
ican aMTlaes  held  suet*  vital  renters  of  com- 
munlcatkan  as  P^plnc.  Tientsin,  and  Tsing- 
tao  to  prevent  their  seizure  by  the  Chinese 
Communlaita. 

Furthermore,  ««  contLnued  to  supply  the 
National  Ootremmcnt  with  lend-lease  aid 
for  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
By  the  end  of  1M6.  we  had  delivered  sul- 
ficlent  tozuiage  to  cq\ilp  S9  dlrLslons  of 
ground  farces  and  an  8  4 -group  sir  force. 

In  DeceoOMr  1»45.  Chiang  Kal-^ek  held  a 
fiumerlcal  supcrtoclty  over  the  Oonununlsts 
of  5  to  1.     Be  had  a  monopoly  of  heary 
equipment   and   mechanical   trmnsport   and 
an   unoppoaed  air  arm.     He   held   the   key 
oommianlcatkHis  centers.     Yet  by  December 
1948.  exactly  S  jmn  Uter.  this  preponder- 
ance of  strvt^th  had  been  so  dissipated  that 
General  But.  liead  of  our  military  sdTlaory 
^««^«««  In  cZltna.  was  forced  to  conclude  that 
without  dtreet  involTement  of  the  United 
States  with  Its  eombat  forces,  the   defeat 
of  the  KatlOBallats  on  the   mainland    xss 
iBevttffKl*. 
What  Un  hthixta  thU  amadng  failure? 
Too  will  bear  it  blamed  on  General  Mar- 
abalfs  attsiirt  to  madiate  between  the  Na- 
^l^,-..^|fcif»^  aaiA  the  Coaunvnlats.    The  fact  is 
ttaftt  the  NatkjBatMs  occupied  more  strate^ 
aBiatary  pcsltiaBa  whan  Oenaral  Manhsll  left 
OUna  at  the  end  at  1M6  than  when  he  ar- 
rtrsd  at  tha  hsflnntng  of  IMO.    The  fact  U 
that    IB   BMdlattnif.   General    Marshall    was 
foOowlnc  the  aeta bllshwt  poUcy  of  ths  Ns- 
t>w»*T«f<  Govemaftnt.    Ftir  years  Chiang  had 
that  he  w^  trying  to  settle  the 
Ion  by   political  methods 
and  not  hy  «tvll  war. 
Ton  win  taaar  ttnt  the  faoure  came  about 
HiTt***"  tried  to  force  the 
to  taka  Onram'tntsts  into  the 
TlM  fact  is  that  Conunanlsu 
tarc'ifht  Into  the  goTonment  by 
itanaatt.  long  before  Marshall  tmr 
;  la  ChtDa.   Tha  fact  U  that  not  a  ^n- 
i^  OamamvasMt  wm  added  to  that  govera- 
&t  as  •  raaidt  of  GaBsral  Marshall's  media- 
Tba  tmet  U  that  the  Mawhan  mlaskHi 
tieamaA  tgr  Chtang  with  open  arms  and 
fea  pravidlatf  on  Oaoeral  Manfaall  to  remain 
M  m— t*-*—  vtaan  ttaa  lattar  wanted  to  with- 
draw. 

If  any  pranbMnt  Amcrlcaa  In  IMf  op- 
posed Maiaball's  trip  to  China  to  mediate  the 
riilnsas  ouufllet  between  the  major  opposing 
groopa.  be  gavo  no  pohUe  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  detwvilaa,  prtvata  uyi  ssaluii  of  bla  dls- 
i«raeaMnt.  In  Deeember  i9tt.  Oancral  Mac 
Artbnr.  Goiatal  Wadaaacyer.  and  Admtr»l 
Spraaaea  aoit  Ilia  foUowtBg  mtwags  to 
Warfrtngton  tram  the  Far  Bast  before  Oen- 


Tt  te  siiiBH*a«  tbat  United  Stataa 
aaoe  to  (Maa  b»  Made  avallaMe  aa  a  baala 
for  unpllalinB  bf  the  Amcrtea 
dor  to  brtag  tovaClMr  and  eft aet  a 
beCvaaa  tha  — Jiw  oppoatng  groopa  in  order 
to  lai—ila  •  HBlBed  democratic  China." 

la  Jtti»  IMl.  AdMirai  flpnianee  saya  that 
tho  aafOtlBtloBa  bat^eea  ttaa  "major  oppoa- 
li«  poopr*  la  thla 
tba  OUiiiamnliia  and 

bapilad  that  it  dldat  and 

K  <Hd.    Gaaaral  MacAithor.  bow- 

at  tba  Coaamoalsta 

aniwi iniM  throat"  at  tba  tlaia.    Ton 

Gf  tb»  dlAeoltlaa  oC 

policy  when  tbsrs  la  dl»- 

uvcia  pronrtnant  atflttary 

tba    "major 

la  IMf. 

for  tba 

mainland  la  tba 

of  iMlrtn  aid.    Wa  are  aikad.  la 


effect,  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  to  fe«l 
guilty  for  falling  to  be  more  generous  to- 
ward Chiang  Kal-itoek 

But    since   VJ-d«y    this   country    has    ex- 
t4>nded    military    and    economic    aid    vnlued 
St  about  two  billion  dolinrs  to  the  CMiipse 
Oovemment.     Two  bllhon  dollars    ><  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  Chiang  Kai-shek      It  is  p'i^.sl- 
ble.  of  course,  to  argue  the  precise  am.  uiit. 
MUUans  of  words  have  been  wasted  In  pro:  - 
ln«  thst  It  was  closer  to  one  biUlon  or  three 
billion.     Csn   anyone    honestly    believe    thar 
on*  billion  or  two  billion  or  five  biill on  d  hi- 
lars  more   aid   would    have   held   the   lul    *  n 
the  gigantic  upheaval  that  hi\a  taken   pi.ii  e 
m  China  these  past   5  years  ^     As  It  v. a*,  an 
enormoiia    part    or    the    military    equipment 
given  to  Chiang  wound  up  In  the  bauds     t 
the  Communist*.     In  the  Communist  vuMry 
parades    during    October     1949    In     PeipiiK'. 
TlenUln.   Shanghai,    and    other    ciuf^    cnp- 
tured      American      arms      iHid      equipnie!.: 
sueamed    past    the    re.  iPwina;    stands    Iv  i.r 
after     hour.     Where     did     this     equlpniei.: 
come  from?     From  Natlon.'illst  armit-s  which 
surrendered  or  went  over  to  the  CimmunUT.s. 
Where  U  It  noW     A  lot  of  it  Is  in  K.rea  - 
In  the  hands  of  our  enemies      Yet,  the  ad- 
mlnlsu-stlon  Is  scolded  for  not  having  d me 
more  of  the  same  thing 

Can  anyone  honestly  believe  that  mure 
arms  and  a  thousand  American  ml'.uary  ad- 
visors in  place  of  the  500  that  served  Chiiug 
would  have  saved  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment on  the  mainland?  Would  additional  aid 
have  curbed  that  governments  disastrous 
strategy?  Would  It  have  created  a  fight i:i< 
morale?  Would  It  have  put  au  end  tu  cor- 
ruption and  misrule? 

The  fact  is  that  our  help  failed  because 
there  was  missing  in  the  N=it.lonalist  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time,  the  will  and  ability  to 
use  our  help  effectively  We  could  not  sup- 
ply the  will,  and  if  we  had  tried  to  supp.y 
the  ability.  In  all  probability  we  would  have 
had  to  get  m  completely. 

Only  since  It  has  beea  confined  to  the  is- 
land of  Formosa  has  Chiangs  government 
begun  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to 
make  Itself  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  ordmsry  Chinese  people.  In  these  cir- 
cunutances.  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
economic  and  military  assistance  which  we 
are  still  supplying  to  the  Island  of  Formosa 
can  prove  effective.  We  are  Justified  In  con- 
tinuing that  aid,  just  as  we  are  Justified  in 
continuing  to  recognlee  the  Nationalii;t  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  Is  becoming  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  real  aspirations  of  the 
Chinese  people  ss  the  Communist  regime 
In  Pleplng  grows  less  representative.  Since 
It  emerged  from  the  countryside,  the  latter 
has  steadily  drawn  away  from  the  people  of 
China  and  their  real  interests.  It  has  be- 
ocane  nuve  and  more  a  tool  of  Russian  f-r- 
elgn  policy,  permitting  Itself  finally  to  be 
led  Into  a  cotirse  of  tossing  thousands  of 
Chinese  lives  to  senseless  slaughter  in  the 
Korean  aggression. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  Chinese 
situation.  I  believe  that  once  the  facts  are 
fully  appreciated,  there  will  be  little  real 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  most  Ameri- 
cans that  the  course  we  followed  In  China 
was  about  the  only  reasonable  one  we 
could  have  followed.  There  was  not  toe  lit- 
tle American  support  for  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment. If  anything.  In  the  light  of 
known  circumstances,  there  was  too  much 

The  same  is  not  true  for  Korea.  In  that 
country,  on  June  25,  1950.  Communist  im- 
perialism, for  the  first  time  since  the  end 
of  World  War  U,  resorted  to  the  tactic  of 
armad  invasion.  The  issue  immediately  be- 
came larger  than  Korea.  It  became,  m  the 
final  analysis,  the  Issue  of  peace  or  gen- 
eral war. 

Tba  rsaponse  of  the  free  world  to  this  issue 
was  Immadlatc.  On  June  27,  the  President 
orderad  flaet  and  air  uniu  Into  action  as  the 
n.  M.  eallad  upon  all  nations  to  assist  the  vic- 
tim  of   aggrasslon.     Americans    gave    their 


spontaneous   and   wholehearted   Kuppxirt   to 

the  decision. 

The  rbjertlves  which  we  had  In  going  into 
Korea,  and  which  we  still  have,  la  to  pre- 
ser\e  the  South  Korean  Republic;  to  stop 
and  t  .  pur.ish  the  aggression  against  'hat 
Republic,  to  make  clear  to  all  would-tx«  Im- 
pel.ilif.ts.  as  we  failed  to  make  cleai  to 
J.-voanese  and  Nazi  imperialists  in  the  thir- 
tie.s  thU  the  force  of  tjTanny  will  he  met 
hv  I  he  f  <rce  of  freedom;  that  there  will  be  no 
rlieap  i-M.'uiuesus  of  the  weak  by  the  strong; 
that  the  kireater  the  agKresslon  the  greater 
will  he  the  tearful  retribution.  By  stopping 
.i  li  ra.  ii«;ifres.-Mn  we  hope  to  prevent  a  gen- 
eral war  later;  by  fighting  in  Korea  now  *e 
hiipe  t.  save  this  laiid  of  ours  from  attack 
li!  fhe  luture. 

Wlien  Capt  James  Jabara.  the  leading 
!)i;.  t  ■..*  tliP  United  Nations  In  Korea,  landed 
biclc  In  the  United  States,  he  was  greeted 
rirst  by  a  reporter  from  his  home  town  of 
W;  hit.*  Kans.  The  reporter  askc J  •  "Why 
are  •*?  figluing  In  Korea?"  Jabara  &•  jwered: 
"So  th-it  we  wjn  t  have  to  fight  in  ^  Ichita  " 
These  are  the  reasons  we  are  in  Korea. 
Thf-y  are  fine  and  decent  and  sensible  rea- 
sons. Thuse  who  speak  dlsparsigingly  or 
cynically  of  them  prostitute  the  finest  part 
of  the  .■Vmerican  ideal — a  willingness  to  sac- 
rifices now  so  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  shall  live  their  lives  In 
a   better   and  more  satisfying  world. 

Wh.it  we  did  not  set  out  to  do  In  Korea. 
what  Ae  were  not  required  by  any  mandate  of 
the?  Ui.ited  Nations  to  do,  was  to  unify  all 
o:  K  jrca  by  torce.  The  task  of  unifying 
K  rea.  is  a  task  for  the  Korean  people  them- 
se'.vfs  with  whatever  help  may  be  given  them 
by  the  United  Nations.  What  we  did  not 
set  out  to  do  was  to  conquer  Manchuria. 
What  we  did  not  set  out  to  do  was  to  carry 
Chiaiit;  Kai-Shek  back  to  the  mainland  on 
the  shield  of  the  United  States.  What  we  did 
not  set  out  to  do  was  to  begin  world  war  III. 

We  failed  once  to  distinguish  what  we 
set  out  to  do  and  what  we  did  not  set  out 
to  do  In  Korea.  I  trust  that  we  shall  not 
f i  11  again.  Last  November.  United  Nations 
forces  had  scored  the  remarkable  victory 
that  carried  ihem  from  practically  a  beach- 
head at  Pusan  back  to  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  At  that  point  we  had  accomplished 
what  we  had  set  out  to  do.  ^We  had  met 
the  aggressors,  punished  them  severely,  and 
all  but  destroyed  their  armies.  The  security 
of  our  forces  made  It  necessary  to  advance 
some  distance  beyond  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

When  these  forces  had  reached  the  nar- 
row defensible  neck  of  the  Korean  peninsula, 
some  miles  south  of  the  Chinese  border,  I 
un:;ed  that  we  call  a  halt  to  the  advance  and 
try  to  create  a  buffer  zone  along  the  Chinese 
Manchurian  and  Korean  frontier.  But,  ap- 
parently. In  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  not  enter  the 
war.  that  we  could  "end  the  war  by  Christ- 
mas" our  troops  were  sent  probing,  in  dan- 
gerously extended  lines,  towards  the  Chinese 
iKjrder. 

The  rest  is  too  well  known  to  you  to  bear 
extensive  repeating.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists entered  the  conflict.  We  suffered  a 
major  defeat.  Some  of  those  who  just  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  most  vociferous  In 
ur^mi?  our  advance  to  the  Chinese  border 
nt>w  began  to  press  for  two  alternatives — - 
eit.ier  the  complete  abandonment  of  Korea 
or  the  extension  of  the  war  all  the  way  Into 
Manchuria  and  beyond.  This  "get  In  or 
get  out"  extremism  would  have  profited  no 
one  but  our  enemies. 

To  have  abandoned  Korea,  at  that  moment, 
would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the  very  pur- 
poses for  which  we  entered  the  conflict.  It 
would  have  meant  laying  not  only  all  of 
Korea  but  all  of  the  Far  East  open  to  new 
attacks  by  Communist  Imperialism.  To  hava 
extended  the  war  to  the  Chinese  mainland. 
on  the  other  hand,  would  have  meant  an 
Involvemeut— when  considered  In  the  llgut 
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of  the  critical  sltuattons  elsewbcra  far  ba- 
yond  ova  military  capacity  at  tba  tlma  to 
support.  The  lattar  oouraa  could  have  had 
only  two  outconwa.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
chose  to  bacJc  the  Chlneae  Communists.  It 
would  have  meant  the  beginning  of  world 
war  III.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bua- 
slans  chose  to  stay  out.  It  would  have  meant 
a  unilateral  Involvement  of  this  country  on 
the  Chinese  mainland. 

In  the  first  case  we  would  have  had  the 
very  thing  which,  in  our  own  Interests  and 
In  the  interests  of  dvlllaatlon.  we  are  try- 
ing to  prevent.  In  the  second  case,  we  wotild 
have  had  what  General  Bradley  so  aptly 
termed  "wrong  war,  wrong  place,  wrong 
time,  wrong  enemy." 

Suppose  we  gained  this  cheap  and  easy 
victory  over  the  Chlneae  Communists  which 
some  seemed  to  think  possible  by  the  use  of 
our  air  and  sea  power  and  Chiang's  troops. 
What  would  we  have  gained  except  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  trying  to  keep  the 
Generalissimo  In  power  In  a  dsvaafiatad  China 
at  untold  bllllona  of  dcdlars  in  costs? 

And  if  we  did  not  defeat  the  Chinese  Com- 
muntsu  easily,  what  then?  Wti  would  do 
as  we  have  done  In  Korea,  send  Ground  Forces 
In  after  sea  and  air  power  had  failed  to  bring 
an  Immediate  victory.  The  vast  maw  of 
the  Chinese  mainland  can  absorb  millions  of 
ground  troops.  We  could  tie  up  the  btilk  of 
our  millUry  resotirces  In  a  secondary  arena 
of  combat,  leaving  Western  Europe— tha  real 
prize — and  other  viUl  areas  bare  to  Soviet 
conquest.  If  world  war  m  must  come,  It 
wlU  not  be  won  or  lost  In  fujuth  China. 

We  have  to  keep  otn-  eyes  on  the  objective, 
and  the  place  to  do  this  at  the  present  time 
is  In  Korea.  Under  General  Rldgway's  com- 
mand, the  United  Nations  have  once  again 
returned  to  a  pcwltlon  roughly  comparable 
to  the  one  held  last  EJecember.  Once  again 
a  moment  of  decision  Is  at  hand. 

It  Is  a  moment  to  restjite  the  alms  of  otir 
foreign  poUcy.  That  policy  Is  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  no  ap- 
peasement and  per.ce — not  peace  at  any  price. 
but  peace  as  long  as  it  Is  humanly  and  de- 
cently and  honorably  possible  to  strive  for  It. 
To  achieve  that  peace  we  must  be  prepared 
to  negotiate,  provided  the  aggreeaors  recog- 
nize the  error  of  their  ways  and.  provided. 
the  negotiations  lead  to  a  setUement  that 
achieves  our  purposes.  Appeasement  and 
negotiation  are  not  the  same  things.  To  use 
means  other  than  mUltary  to  achieve  reaaon- 
able  international  objectives  is  In  keeping 
with  our  best  traditions.  We  would  do  well 
to  be  wary  of  partisan  tongties  In  this  coun- 
try that  are  quick  to  Uck  the  label  erf  ap- 
peasement on  every  nonmllltary  action  we 
take  Such  tongues  could  lead  our  foreign 
policy  into  repeated  blind  alleys  and.  ulti- 
mately. Into  chaos,  unneceasary  war.  or  oon- 
fused  retreat. 

As  to  spedflc  policy  based  on  these  prin- 
ciples of  no  appeasement  and  peace,  I  be- 
lieve the  facts  of  the  situation  suggest  that 
the  wisest  course  in  Korea  at  this  time  wold 
be  for  the  U.  N.  forces  to  remain  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  so  that  the 
South  Korean  Republic  can  be  rwstabllshed 
In  Its  own  right.  Beyond  that.  Sooth  Korean 
forces  should  be  sent  farther  northward  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel  so 
as  to  Increase  tba  defensive  strength  of 
South  Korea  and  to  esUbUsh  a  status  quo 
that  can  be  matntalnad.  In  my  oqplnlon  this 
move  will  be  a  long  step  toward  atopplng 
Stalin's  plans  to  Involve  os  to  all-out  war 
in  Asia;  It  wUl  allow  Bouth  Boraaas,  with 
U.  N.  help,  to  start  refonflding  tbatr  oouiiWy. 
and  It  will  have  acoompHahad  oor  original 
purpoae  of  aiaking  clear  tbak  aggaaitop 
does  not  pay.  Oenth.  Koraa  itaoold  Mamm 
an  Ina«aali4(ly  aetlva  rola  la  its  own  da- 
f ansa  and  we  aboold  aaak  grMtar  military 
eommltments  for  Korea  tkom  other  U.  H. 
members  with  a  vtow  to  radudnf  tba  atM 
of  the  American  contingent.    The  Chlneae 


may  quit  Korea  la  time,  bat  It  li 
at  this  stage  to  draw  our  plans  aa  tbot^ 
tbey  will  not.    As  long  as  tbtj  eontlntie  to 
atta<A,  tbey  mast  be  oppoaad. 

Moving  sooth  to  Japan,  preaent  pcdlcj  calla 
lor  the  dgnliMS  of  a  peace  treaty  at  the 
earliest  poasible  time.  We  are  trying  to  en- 
list, as  many  as  poaalbls  of  the  World  War 
n  Allies  In  this  p<aicy.  Since  the  Russians 
continue  to  make  impoaslble  demands  as  tba 
price  of  participation,  we  are  going  ahead 
without  them.  In  general,  the  peace  with 
Japan  which  is  planned  will  be  a  peace  of 
reconciliation,  vrlth  provision  made  for  de- 
fense of  the  country  before  the  occupation 
terminates.  This  policy  must  be  ptnhed 
with  vigor. 

With  respect  to  Formosa,  we  cannot  per- 
mit it  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  a  Chinese 
Commtinlst  regime  which  Is  operating  In 
the  Interests  of  a  foreign  power  and  is  ptir- 
sulng  a  reckless  course  of  aggression  against 
the  United  Nations  In  Korea.  On  the  other 
hand,  tmder  present  clrcumstanres  and  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  back  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  an  adventure  on 
the  mainland.  Chiang,  himself,  has  Indi- 
cated that  even  with  full  Ainerlcan  assist- 
ance. It  would  take  6  months  to  make  ready 
for  an  attack. 

It  Is  true  that  all  the  Nationalists  seek 
now  Is  a  little  logistical  support  and  some 
American  technicians  for  an  invasion  of  the 
mainland.  On  the  rorface  that  seems  like 
a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  a  diversionary  attack 
on  the  Chinese  Commtmlsts,  and  some 
Americans  have  been  attracted  by  it.  It 
is  enticing,  but  it  is  also  dangerotisly  Illu- 
sory. As  you  protjably  remember,  we  began 
the  Korean  conflict  by  supplying  only  logis- 
tical stipport  to  the  Sotith  Koreans  and.  in 
a  year,  vre  have  btiUt  up  our  ccounltment 
there  to  280,000  men  plus  extensive  sea  and 
air  forces.  There  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  the  tise  of  Chiang's  forces  are  war- 
ranted. Theae  circumstances  do  not  now 
exist. 

For  the  present,  the  NsUonal  Government 
has  more  than  enotigh  problems  to  keep  it 
fully  occupied  on  Formoaa.  If  It  c&n  do  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  itself,  perhaps  some 
day  the  Chlneae  people  may  be  prepared  to 
give  it  another  chance  on  the  mainland. 

With  regard  to  the  Philippines,  our  policy 
in  the  future  must  oootlnua  to  be  based 
on  the  Idea  of  helping  the  Filipinos  find 
their  way  to  stohillty.  We  will  not,  as  we 
did  not  in  UMl.  tolerato  any  attack  on  these 
Islands. 

For  the  rest  of  the  Far  East,  our  principal 
effort  most  be  coordinated  with  the  efforts  of 
others  in  assisting  these  countries  of  south- 
ern and  southeast  Asia  to  overcome  the  ao- 
cumulated  ills  of  centuries.  We  must  help 
them,  as  decent  neighbors,  with  little  fan- 
fare and  within  our  means,  to  produce  more 
food  and  other  necessltlns.  to  lmi»ove  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  nuuxy  health  haaards  to  which  they 
are  ezpoaed— malaria,  typhua.  cholera,  and 
other  epidemic  dlweasew  Projects  of  this 
kind  cost,  cMnparatlvely.  very  little  m<mey. 
but  they  engender  a  lasting  good  will  which 
military  action  can  rarely  do.  Such  projects 
also  attack  some  of  the  basic  causes  of  unrest 
and  inatabimy. 

The  problons  which  exist  to  Asia,  m  Eu- 
rope, throughout  the  world,  are  hnmenae. 
They  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  problems 
of  peace  or  war.  the  problems  of  laogress  or 
retreat.  We  cannot  ellnxlnate  these  prob- 
lems by  taoOat  our  eyea  and  strUdng  out 
blindly  at  tbem.  Nor  can  we  eliminate  them 
by  denying  that  tbey  esl^  We  can  meet 
them  only  by  etrivlng  to  anderstand  them; 
by  doelng  raaka  ankong  ounelves  and  with 
fttendly  aatiana  the  world  over  and  by  hrlng- 
ing  to  bear  cm  tbem  our  united  strength 
and  detet^teatlao:  b|  taeflkmlng.  as  each 
gcneratton  must  reaflbm,  that  It  la  not  to 
tyranny  bat  to  fireedmn  that  mankind  finds 
bis  desttov. 
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KZTENSION  or  REMARXB 
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HON.  aTDE  DOTIE 

orcsuyouru 

m  TBS  BOUSE  or  RBPRBENTAliyES 

Wednesday,  June  $.  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  SpeaJux.  under 
unanimous  consent,  heretofore  granted 
me  upon  request.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
your  attention  and  the  attention  c^ 
every  Memoer  of  this  Congress  "The 
Commander's  Message"  of  Mr.  Stan  Dun- 
mire  as  printed  In  the  California  le- 
gionnaire for  July  1. 1851. 

The  exi^ressed  opinion  and  comments 
of  the  commanders  of  our  great  national 
veterans  groups  are  always  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  by  all  citiaens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  comments 
by  the  national  commander  herewith 
following  deal  with  matters  which  are 
brought  to  your  attention  and  mine  from 
day  to  day: 

Coaacsasai's  Mmmrm 
It  becomes  my  dtity  to  take  you  on  a 
warning  tour  Into  the  not  too  distant  future. 
It  hi  a  future.  I  fear,  frau^t  wlto  forget- 
fulness.  That  forgetfolaeas,  unless  we  are 
alert  to  what  la  now  going  on.  B»ay  tura 
our  efforts  for  proper  care  of  wtarans  to 
a  black  attack  on  all  veterans  to  the  name 
of  so-called  economy  awves  by  our  Federal 
Government. 

During  the  month  of  March  19S1  a  self- 
appointed  citizens'  oommlttee.  known  as  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Tax  PoUcy.  iasoed  a 
report  nontatoing  certato  reooouaoandattona 
which  are  now  found  for  the  most  part  to 
be  Incorporated  to  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Coogrecslonal  Committee  on  the  Scononty 
Report  which  was  puhUshad  as  Se&ato  Report 
No.  210  on  AprU  1051. 

This  oonunlttee  consists  of  seven  Senator* 
and  seven  Memhers  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvea.  The  report  itself  contains  131 
pages  of  discussion,  charts,  graphs,  etc 

Sezxato  B«port  No.  210  propoeea  to  wipe 
out  many  ben^lts  now  enjoyed  by  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents.  It  pro- 
poees  further  to  take  away  or  aerloasly  cur- 
taU  benefits  to  men  in  servlee  and  those 
retired  from  active  servtos. 

The  HMigiesslnnsl  ooatmttiee's  report  was 
isstied  after  very  few  public  hearlnga  and 
with  no  veterans'  rapt  seen  totives  beacd. 

Among  Its  saggeatlona  affecting  vetaraaa 
and  servleemen  are: 

vnouuRB  nanrrrs  swacns 
1.  Proposing  an  objective  means  teet  to 
determine  whether  t»  not  a  veteran  is  en- 
tlUed  to  horaitalisatlon  to  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstiration  hospital. 

Comment:  This  woold  likely  result  in  tb* 
use  (rf  a  paiQMr's  oath  before  a  non-aerrloc- 
connected  hoq^ltalisaUac  would  he  granted. 
a.  Rescind  the  already  antborlasd  S900,- 
OOOXXX)    Veterans'    Administration    hospital 
oonstmctlon  program  on  the  premise  that 
there  are  now  suiBeleat  beds  to  take  care 
(rf  swiee-conneeted  eaaea,  and  that  doctota 
are  not  available  to  staff  the  addltumal  beds. 
Oomment:    Uka  No.  1  above,  this  sqg- 
gestlon  is  pointed  dhrectly  at,  bospttahaation 
of  non-service-eaonccted  eases  which  is  now 
provided  when  facOmea  are  available  and 
when  the  veteran  !■  not  fiaai»:laUy  aMe  to 
pay  for  haapltallaatian.      Nothing  H  eeltf 
what  wfU  happen  to  tboae  veterans  reqalrtng 
long  pertott  of  boepttaltatloa.  making  ttera 
nwdtealUy  tnd^eat.     Indaded  among  ttase 
are  tboee  soffertog  wltti  netvoiM  and  BJeatol 
.  tuberculosis,  hemopbUts.  paraplegia. 
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knd  other  chronic  duemses  rYquiilng  hospital 

eare. 

S.  BSimtBAtc  denUl  care  t<x  Tvtermiu  after 
spectfled  period.  faik>wli)«  diacharge. 

Comment :  Thla  ia  contrmry  to  present 
re^xilatlonfl  vlitch  authortee  dentaJ  treat- 
ment for  aerrlce-connected  conditions. 

4  EstAbJish  income  Umltations  for  all  Tet- 
erans  Redefine  tnoome  limits  for  all  pen- 
sion ptirpoae;.  Bcdutce  pensions  as  inoime 
approaches  limit«.  Do  not  allov  presump- 
tion of  total  disability  with  less  than  40  per- 
cent  disability. 

C<;mmrnt:  The  Intent  her?  appears  to  be 
to  set  up  more  atrlngent  income  limitations, 
reducint;  anwunt  of  pension  according  to  in- 
come within  maximum  limits  established, 
refrardlesa  of  a^e  or  unemployabllity.  Total 
disability  penalcn  would  not  fce  granted  un- 
lesa  in  fact  there  was  40  percent  or  more 
daability.  Ia  abort,  it  would  not  only  wreck 
but  practically  tate  away  disasility  pensions 
from  Teterans,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
widows  and  otho'  dependents  would  be  ic- 
clnded. 

5.  Abedlsh  the  first  year's  Interest  payments 
which  the  Yeterana'  Administration  now 
makes  on  the  loaas  It  Insurea. 

Comment:  Thla  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult far  thoae  reterana  needing  it  the  most 
to  obtain  II  loana. 

6.  Abcdlio  payments  tar  burial  nt  reterans 
who  do  not  die  o^  senrlce -connected  causes, 
or  in  Veterana'  Adtainlrtraticm  facilities. 

CoDunaot:  Cauae  d  death  in  many  cases 
la  dcMn&ined  to  have  been  serrice-connected 
long  after  buriaL  The  tl50  now  allowed  pre- 
vaota  many  of  our  Nation's  war  Teterans  from 
balng  burled  ia  pctter'a  fields. 

aaos  wvmu»  auiaviis   hmacra 

1.  To  prevent  non-disabled  members  of  the 
Armed  Foreca  trtm  retiring  under  the  age  c€ 
60  without  drastically  decreaised  benefits. 

3.  Many  acttiv  reserrtots  ahould  no  longer 
tM  allorvcd  to  draw  training  pay. 

S.  Do  vmvf  with  all  ttlgbl  pay.  all  sub- 
marloe  pay.  an  giatuitlea  for  iitra  hazardous 
eonbat  duty,  and  the  10  piroent  overseas 
pay  mij2>t  ha  rtimlnated- 

4.  LaaTta  for  meoibara  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  ba  raituead  sharply. 

5.  Rctlrad  mUltaiy  parsunnel  no  longer  be 
allowad  medical  care  hy  the  Department  of 
Defence,  nnleas  they  are  rettrtd  for  disability. 

6.  All  medk»l  care  for  dejiendenta  of  re- 
tired pcrsaniiel  be  eliminated. 

7.  DIatiJtitUiiM  medlcaJ  care  for  dependenta 
tt  acUsa  duty  asi  iu<iii<  il 

fi.  lacrsasa  prloea  la  poet  exchanges. 
B.  Hlmlnatloa   of   certain    hanlring   aerr- 
loes  on  mlUtary  bases 
10.  latrsaai  prteea  at  military  Installation 


11.  All  HoOttng  given  to  a  serviceman  dur- 
Ibc  hla  period  oC  active  duty  mtut  be  re- 
tivned.  «nept  that  amount  that  be  must 

la  addition  to  the  WHajOOOJDfn  suggested 
nvlng  by  etemlBattng  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
latratlon  boqiltai  construction  program,  the 
committee's  report  aetimates  that  the  sar- 
tag  to  the  Oovamment  would  be  tfi  10.000.000 
ta  1990.  It  la  noted  that  all  throtigh  the  re- 
port, the  eoiiimtttee  seems  to  hide  the  fact 
that  tl*  flat  majority  of  savings  would  come 
froan  vf arena  and  service  personnel. 

Il3  agplaoatlop  la  the  committee's  report 
la  glvaa  aa  to  how  these  suggestions  were 
laachad.  Some  statements  appear,  stich  as 
WUmtac  the  raaee.  Defending  the  Pteedom. 
off  a  Pree  World.  Apparently,  we 
to  aasume  that  these  high  ob- 
be  obUined  by  attacking 
to  veterans  and  our  Nation's  de- 
bt the  armed  services,  together  with 

1ft  all  ralrnaaa  to  the  members  of  the  ocna- 
tbe  report,  neither  the 
oC  Its  members  espreaaed 
or  rceoaaseadlaf  any 
«f  tiMMi  ipsiiii  proposals.    The  committee. 
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hcuTfvor.  dCi<«  rpprcs*»iit  a  responsible  ?<*»:- 
TRf  M  of  the  Congre<«,  It  cmild  well  be  :.«.:*;; 
as  a  forerunner  of  a  re;>ef.ti'-^ii  ;■»{  the  d 
Kconomy  League  Uifit  brought  about  the 
Kconomj"  Act  of  1933.  which  UteraUy  turned 
sick  veterans  from  their  hospita'.  beds,  robbeci 
them  of  their  compensation  and  pensions  and 
in  many  Ins'a'ices.  of  ii'e  Itself  This,  you 
will  remember,  wa.s  durlnc  a  sreit!  dr presslon. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  time  the  same  croup 
desires  to  do  their  clipping  of  ttie  disabled 
veternn  before  a  depres-sion  c  fmes. 

It  may  be  said  these  groups  have  used  lan- 
fruajfe  that  rcuid  be  Interpreted  as  not  being 
an  attack  on  the  service-ccnnetted  disabled; 
however,  a  close  ana'.ysis  of  the  suggestions 
contained  In  thn  pnrt  of  the  congressional 
committee  s  rep<jrt  which  cites  "selected  cases 
where  changes  in  legislation  could  effect 
economy'  di.sclcses  tiie  trend  of  the  old 
Kconomy  League.  The  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  veterans  are  long  in  need  of  medical 
care,  compensation,  or  pensions,  and  other 
benefits  tiefore  their  claims  are  finally  .idjudi- 
cated  as  service-connected  •siould  be  affocted. 
The  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  ori»;:i.a;:v 
declared  to  be  of  a  non-service-ccnnecea 
origin  is  later  found  to  be  caused  from  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  -r  'hat  the  service- 
connec-ted  disability  w.is  tht-  cur.tr.buting 
cause  of  death. 

The  present  propaganda,  plus  the  hifrr 
experience  of  the  past,  w.iins  us  that  such 
attacks  on  all  veterans  are  imminent,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  veterans  are  of  World 
War  I  or  II  or  the  pre.^ent  war  in  Kf^e:^. 
They  all  look  to  the  Government  to  bind 
their  wounds,  heal  their  minds,  and  are  for 
their  widows  and  orphans.  The  •advance 
guard"  of  the  "economy  forces"  are  on  the 
march.  They  proudly  ca.tv  the  antiveteran 
banner,  while  their  neighbors'  sons  carry  the 
brunt  of  the  battle. 

We  of  the  American  Legion  sh(  uld  ever 
remember  the  reason  of  our  inception  ai.d 
remain  alert  to  the  dangers  ahead  We  can 
expect  to  be  hearing  more  from  the  Federal 
tax-policy  group  in  the  future. 

But  we  must  not  wait  until  the  Economy 
League  molds  public  opinion  against  the  dis- 
abled veteran.  Veterans  are  ta.xpayers  the 
same  as  anyone  else.  We  are  vita.;ly  inter- 
ested In  economy  of  Government.  We  real- 
ize that  Federal  expenditures  must  be  kept  .tt 
n  minimum  if  we  are  to  win  or  avoid  all -out 
war  against  the  evil  forces  of  comm.unlsra. 

The  price  of  a  war  for  survival  m.eans  more 
than  the  cost  of  guns,  planes,  and  other  ma- 
'ierlal  of  war.  CXir  Nation  has  alway.s  recog- 
nized its  responsibility  to  care  for  its  disabled 
Teterans  and  their  dependents. 

It  It  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cost  of  war, 
and  this  short-sighted  and  niggardly  attempt 
la)  economize  at  the  expense  of  the  defenders 
of  the  Republic  must  be  defeated. 

It  can  be  defeated  in  only  one  way.  In  the 
sfime  way  these  benefits  were  secured  in  the 
Itrst  place.  By  the  enlistment  of  members 
Into  the  American  Legion  and  other  veterans' 
organizations  in  such  large  numbers  that  the 
lawmakers  In  Washington  dare  not  forget  tJie 
obligation  otir  people  expect  them  to  fulrtU 


Tkc  Adifwcates  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Arc  Unaf  Downrifht  Laaghable 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PCnTSTLVAlVU 

Of  THl  HOUSl  or  RKPRBBKNTATIVES 

Tuetday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr    Speaker,  the 
following  editorial,  which  appeared  in 


tho  Ju;.'    19.  19.51.  Isoue  of  the  Mobile 
Ala  '   Kot,. 'r;  speaks  for  itself: 

DOWNRICJIT    LaUCHABTE 

The  Great  Lake.s-St,  Lawrence  Association 
Is  trying  hard  t,,  build  a  rase  fur  the  pro- 
poMd   so-called    St.    Lawrence    seaway. 

As  a  propaganda  voice  for  that  unsound, 
unjiistlfiable  project.  Its  activity  in  that  ef- 
fort is  not  surpri.'ir:e.  of  course. 

But  when  it  got  »  u>  the  extreme  of  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  the  project  would  pay  for 
itself,  the  associatiiin  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  farfetched  .irt;unients  and  indulges  in 
downright    lui^h.ible    arguments. 


The  Arixona  Purchase  Movei  Along 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
column  by  Ray  Tucker  speak^i  for  itself, 

and  how: 

The   ARI20NA   Pt'RCHASE  Moves   Alono 
(By   Ray  Tucker) 

Waskincton  — .\n  irriRatlon  project  that 
will  not  cost  the  Nation's  taxpayers  more 
than  $2,000,000,000  while  benefiting  rela- 
tively few  farmers  In  a  single  State  has 
slipped  through  the  Senate  almost  nolse- 
les.«!y  under  protection  of  the  excitement 
over  the  MacArthur  investigation.  It  is  of- 
ficially known  as  the  central  Arizona  proj- 
ect, but  it  has  been  dubbed  the  Arizona 
purchase. 

It  is  doubtful  If  any  political  deal  in  re- 
cent legislative  history  involved  such  bra- 
zen tradina:.  including  Democrats  and  a  few 
Republicans,  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation 
at  large  It  could  have  been  accomplished 
only  by  such  smart  Capitol  Hill  operators  as 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Ehnbst  W.  McFar- 
L.ANE1  and  Rules  Chairman  Carl  W.  Hatden, 
both  of  Arizona. 

Bart;alns:  In  corrallng  50  favorable  against 
28  adverse  votes,  these  two  veterans  entered 
into  bar<;ain3  with  Members  from  every  oth- 
er .section  which  wanta  vast  Federal  sums 
for  similar  or  allied  projects.  Although  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  President  Truman 
in  the  upper  Chamber,  they  also  sold  him 
down  the  political  river  where  it  was 
necessary. 

The  Arizona  boys  obtained  support  from 
such  r  .ntrastm?  groups  as  advocates  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  Missouri  Valley 
Auth  rity,  the  Columbia  River  Authority, 
the  silver  bloc,  the  natural  gas  faction,  Tru- 
man .N'ew  Dealers,  and  anti-civil-rights  south- 
erners. 

Only  three  Democrats — Btkd,  of  Virgin- 
la.   OCoNOR,  of  Maryland;   and  Douglas^  of 

Illlnoi.s— dared  to  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
leadership. 

E.stnnate:  The  Hayden-McFarland  opera- 
tiirs  picked  up  five  votes  from  the  New  York 
and  New  England  States  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  other  trades,  although  the  people  in 
thi.s  area  will  pay  heavily  without  getting  .iny 
benefits.  Here  is  a  semiofficial  estimate  of 
the  ta.xes  which  they  must  bear  as  their 
share  (.>f  the  total  coet: 

Senator  Lehman's  New  York  will  be  nicked 
for  »304..'>09,000.  Senator  McMahom's  and 
Senauir  Benton's  Connecticut  la  down  for 
M4. 665.000  Little  Rhode  Island,  wbcae  two 
Senators  voted  affirmatively,  will  put  up  •II.- 
e"J4.0<X)  The  flgurea  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Council  of  State  Chainbera  of  Commerc*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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In  rettim  <or  promlMd  luppcnrt,  agaiiut 
the  clvil-ngbta  legislation,  the  RtuMll-Bast- 
land,  Dixie  group  contributed  19  yotea.  Tha 
average  coat  to  southern  States  will  amount 

to  »a2,ooo.ooo. 

Generous:  Silver  Senators  kicked  in  with 
13  votes,  aa  against  an  average  tap  on  their 
commonwealths  of  •7.000.000.  They  got  off 
cheaply.  Five  mldwestemers  Joined  up  be- 
cause of  reciprocal  aid  for  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  enterprise,  for  which  their  States  will 
finance  an  Arizona  average  of  •30,000,000. 

Two  Columbia  River  proponentsr— Mo«8« 
of  Oregon  and  Maohttsok.  of  Whshington — 
have  committed  their  States  to  pay  an  aver- 
age of  •28.000,000  to  Irrigate  Ariaona  farms. 

The  natural-gas  bloc,  headed  by  Senator 
K—  of  Oklahoma,  ttirned  in  6  votes,  inas- 
much as  they  Joined  with  the  so-called 
planUtlon  facticm  to  elect  Senator  Mc- 
Paaland  to  the  leadership.  Thetr  States  will 
be  billed  about  •25,000,000  each. 

The  financing  (rf  this  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect differs  from  all  previous  methods  for  pay- 
ing off  developments  of  this  kind.  Under 
the  basic  reclamation  law,  the  actual  bene- 
ficiaries are  supposed  to  amortlae  the  debt 
over  a  period  of  50  years,  with  Interest.  ThU 
is  the  first  time  that  cuoh  a  project  has 
been  underwritten  by  the  Nation-at-large, 
and  under  exceptionally  generous  amortiza- 
tion arrangements.  They  pay  no  interest  for 
76  years. 

Cost:  Even  proponents  of  the  irrigmtlon 
program  concede  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  food  prodtMsers  will  total  only 
30,000.  Opponents  put  the  figure  at  only 
6,000,  and  maintain  that  a  mere  i20  would 
enjoy  benefiU  of  $500,000  each. 


Spiritudl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L  HEND&L  RIVERS 

or  SODTR  CABOLIWA 
IN  THE  HOUSl  or  BSFBB3SMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  10. 19S1 

Mr.  RIVERa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  honor  and  privilege  to  invite  ycnir 
attention  and  the  attention  of  all  think- 
ing people  to  a  most  outstanding  ser- 
mon, which  I  consider  food  for  thought, 
by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Reverend 
John  A.  Pindmey,  rector.  St.  James  Epis- 
copal Church,  Greenville,  S.  C,  delivered 
there  on  April  22. 1951.  as  follows: 

"But  Ood  said  to  him.  Itool!  This  night 
your  sotil  la  required  of  you;  and  the  things 
you  have  prepared,  whoee  will  they  be'" 
(St.  Luke  12:  90). 

Perhaps  the  greatest  powesalon  of  any^an 
is  his  character.  To  loee  that,  he  loeee  all. 
and  the  road  back  to  gain  again  hie  charactM 
is  often  a  long  and  dilBcult  one.  poasened 
of  many  trials  and  tribulations.  No  man 
wishes  to  lose  his  character.  It  is  and  should 
be  the  one  poasesalon  he  most  gtiards  and 
holds  high.  The  only  poseeerion  he  can 
carry  with  him  when  he  crosses  the  bar. 

The  question  was  put  to  our  Lord  regard- 
ing division  of  Inheritance.  With  his  reply 
comes  the  words  that  a  man's  life  conaisteth 
not  In  the  abundance  of  his  posseeslrmB. 
Then  he  told  them  a  story  about  tlM  man 
who  had  produced  so  abundanUy  that  his 
bams  could  not  hold  the  tremendous  in- 
crease. Talking  the  matter  over  with  him- 
self, he  came  to  the  oonduaion  that  he  woukl 
tear  down  his  {wesent  bams  and  taalld  btRger 
ones  so  that  he  might  take  care  of  the  In- 
crease. Then  saying  to  himself.  "I  have  all 
1  need,  I  will  take  it  easy,  leading  a  Uf e  of 


eating.  drinUxig.  aod  making  merry,  for  I 
have  no  worrtea  nor  additional  need."  Then 
the  truth  of  the  story  falls  Uke  a  tremendous 
blow  from  the  lips  of  the  Master:  "Fbol.  this 
night  yotnr  soul  is  required  of  you,  and  the 
things  you  have  prepared,  whoee  will  they 
be."  In  simple  words  this  man  thought  more 
of  storing  up  material  posseaslons  than  of 
spiritual  possessions.  There  la  no  thought  on 
the  part  of  our  Lord  that  man  should  not 
make  ample  provision  for  himself  and  his 
family,  but  when  man's  whole  attention  and 
thought,  or  when  any  nation's  whole  atten- 
tion and  thoughts  are  only  in  terms  of  re- 
lief, then  that  Individual  and  that  nation 
begins  to  disintegrate,  for  he  and  they  lose 
their  character.  The  Individual  and  the  na- 
tion become  weak.  Life  loeee  Its  real  mean- 
ing and  ptirp<»e  and  the  result  of  men  and 
nations  utter  indifference  and  carrlessness 
to  the  finer  things  of  life  begins  tn  tmfold. 
In  individual  lives  we  see  this  failure  pre- 
senting itself  in  many  forms:  break-up  of 
family  life,  alcoholism,  suicide.  In  national 
life  the  same  things  are  reproduced  on  a 
larger  scale;  scandal,  feuds,  graft,  and  such 
widespread  corruption  that  national  suicide 
results.  Men  and  nations  lose  character. 
They  have  failed  to  grasp  the  unchanging 
and  indestructible  teaching  of  life — ^that  a 
man's  life  oonsiateth  not  to  the  abtmdance 
of  his  posewwlnnt. 

The  time  of  testing  Is  upon  us.  We  have 
reached  the  point  to  life,  both  todlvidual 
and  national  vtbea  material  resources  will 
not  stifflce.  It  is  a  question  of  character,  of 
rolrltual  strength.  Truly  the  hour  is  at  hand 
f cff  a  great  spiritual  revival  which  must  xxat- 
urally  begto  with  todtirldual  Uvea. 

For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood, 
but  rather  against  spiritual  wickedness  tn 
high  place*,  and  to  low,  too.  The  trium- 
phant Man  of  Galilee  cleansed  the  temple 
to  His  day  by  overthrowing  the  tables  of 
the  money  Changers  and  them  that  sold 
doves.  He.  to  one  nujeetlc  sweep,  removed 
the  graft  and  corruption  from  the  twnjfle, 
saying.  "Mj  house  shall  be  called  a  house 
(rf  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves."  So  you  and  I  sre  caUed  upon 
to  do  likewise.  TrtM  it  Is  that  we  are  not 
polluting  the  House  of  Ood  by  any  form 
of  false  sale  or  corrtipt  iiractices,  but  we 
who  TP#*^*  up  the  House  of  Ood  must  cleanse 
and  purify  otir  own  Uvea.  An  organisation 
is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link.  The 
time  for  testing  todlvldualtty  has  eome  for 
all  men.  We  cannot  hope  or  expect  to  create 
a  better  society,  a  better  city,  a  better  naUon, 
or  a  better  world  unless  we  ourselves  ai-e 
first  (Ranged  and  converted  to  the  way  of 
Christ  as  the  only  way  for  manktod. 

This  Nation  is  at  the  lowest  potot  morally 
to  its  whole  history.  And  the  cauae  lies 
with  the  Individuals,  people  like  you  and  me. 
When  the  todlvidual  loses  his  sense  of  moral 
values  the  Nation  can  expert  nothing  better. 
We  have  made  of  this  Nation  a  den  of  thieves, 
when,  because  of  its  heritage,  it  should  be 
a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people. 

Our  forefathCTS  made  this   Nation  great 
by  their  emphasis  on  spiritual  values.     True 
enough,  material  success  foUowed  as  a  by- 
product.    But  the  emphasis  was  placed  first 
on    the    spirit.      It   was    first    things    first 
with  them,  and  the  results  you  and  I  enjoy. 
Today  we  have  forgotten  the  spiritual  em- 
phasis and  have  stKJcumbed  to  the  Itire  of 
material  wealth  and  soft  Uvlng.     Our  bams 
are  full  but  our  souls  are  being  required. 
Before   the    test   of   men's   souls,   material 
utrength    is   of   little    avaU.      We   brought 
nothing  toto  this  world,  and  It  is  certato 
we  can  carry  nottilng  out.     The  Lord  gave 
and  the  liord  will  take  away.     Have  we  the 
spiritual  strmgth  to  give  up  easy  Uvlng.  to 
disoonttou*  dialpatkm,  and  tighten  our  belta 
for  the  Ktmgi^e  ahead?     We  often  speak  of 
toteettnal  fortitude,  but  the  real  qtieatlon  is 
have  w*  the  spiritual  stamina  to  change  life, 
individual  and  nattonal.  beginning  with  our- 


selves, for  only  spiritual  stamtoa  eaa  bring 
men  and  nations  to  a  reel  sense  of  tlielr 
reeponelbtlity  to  Ood  to  Christ  first,  then  to 
men  and  nations.  There  are  too  many  who 
take  the  attlttide  that  the  other  fellow  needs 
to  be  changed  but  I  don't.  The  time  is  now 
when  we  should  be  looking  at  oiuaelvea  and 
not  so  much  at  the  fellow  next  door.  Just 
where  do  I  sUnd  in  the  light  of  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  prtoclples?  Men  end 
nations  must  become  Ood  conscloua.  then 
we  will  have  begtm  to  walk  the  right  road. 
Only  when  this  happens  will  the  byproducts 
be  forthcoming  for  man's  real  needs,  glvUtg 
to  all  a  sense  of  security  and  peace. 

The  trouble  U,  I  fear,  that  we  love  our- 
selves and  this  great  land  of  ours  ao  much 
that  our  eyes  are  blinded  to  th€  sins  and 
evils  rampant  wlthto  us  and  our  country. 
The  tragedy  of  the  hotir  Is  not  the  war  to 
Korea,  not  the  misguided  foreign  poUcy  of 
our  Oovernment,  not  the  threat  of  commu- 
nism to  oiu-  land  and  other  free  lands  of  the 
world.  The  real  tragedy  is  that  this  Na- 
tion— conceived  in  freedom  and  liberty  and 
born  under  Ood,  has  given  up.  sold  iU  birtb- 
rlght  for  todlvidual  gnu.  gran,  and  cor- 
ruption. 

The  major  scandals  which  have  burst  upon 
ua — ^the  Senate  toveetigatlon  of  organised 
crime,  the  aordid  story  of  eomiption  and 
graft  to  the  RFC — the  oonfsisinns  of  Amer- 
icans that  they  are  spies  for  a  foreign 
power — taisee  am  eymbols  <tf  tba  teaakdown 
to  obarMster  of  oar  Nation  and  lU  people. 
We  have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves.  So- 
called  Christiac.  people  have  allowtd  tlila 
caaoerous  growth  to  destroy  the  honesty  and 
totegrtty  of  hviman  beings  tbareby  deetroy- 
ing  the  oharaeter  of  this  once  good  land. 

IB  Spite  at  irtiat  has  been  Mid.  gUBMlog  to 
not  a  "htologlcal  neoesilty.''  nor  oan  It  be 
clothed  to  any  other  kind  of  garmcali  to 
make  It  ri^t.  becauae  basloaay  It  la  wrong. 
Two  or  more  wronga  have  never  made  a  right. 
It  la  xM>t  the  evU  of  the  gangatari  tbafi  la  ra- 
sponalble  for  the  corruption  to  our  land;  It 
Is  the  tolerance  of  the  beat  people  of  our 
land.  Thla  la  an  appeaaeaaent  poUey.  and 
with  the  Christian  there  ean  b*  no  aaeh 
policy.  We  are  either  on  tte  alda  of  right 
or  on  the  side  of  wrong.  Par  the  Gliristiaa 
there  is  no  aolddle  ground.  TbM  ooly  salva- 
tion for  the  todlvidual.  for  the  Nation  and 
for  the  world  lies  to  the  renewal  of  the 
spiritual  valuea  of  life.  I  quote  froaa  Amer- 
ica's greatest  citlaen  and  haro— "Tir*  have 
had  our  bust  chance.  If  we  wlU  not  devlaa 
some  greater  and  more  oqultable  ayatem. 
Armageddon  wtU  be  at  our  door.  The  prob- 
lem baalcally  is  still  logical  and  tov^vea  a 
spiritual  reerodeeoenae  and  iraprovemant  of 
human  character  that  will  synchronlaa  with 
ottr  almost  matehleaa  advances  to  acienoa, 
art.  literature,  and  all  material  developmenta 
of  the  past  3,000  years.  It  must  be  cf  the 
spirit  Jf  we  are  to  save  the  race." 

The  worst  ain  of  our  spiritual  strtjcttne, 
In  fact  of  our  whole  living  today  is  not 
narrow-mlndedneea,  but  tolerance.  The  dis- 
grace upon  Christiana  is  that  we  tolerate  the 
kind  of  life  we  Uve.  My  house  is  called  a 
house  of  iMrayer — this  country  is  a  land  of 
goodnesa  and  truth  for  all  people,  but  we, 
as  did  they,  are  condoning  r.jch  evU  prac- 
tices In  all  phases  of  life  that  we  are  making 
It  a  den  of  thieves  and  thieves  of  the  moat 
despicable  kind. 

The  todlvidual "8  soul  is  at  stake.  The 
Nation's  soul  U  at  stake  and  what  are  we 
doing  about  it?  Not  ao  much  nationally, 
but  individually,  tar  we  cannot  change  the 
Kation.  until  we  have  firat  changed  our  own 
lives. 

The  time  has  come  f or  tb  as  Individttais 
to  change  our  standards  and  set  our  prto- 
dplee  on  higher  planes.  To  realise  fully  and 
compketety  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
ease  and  complacency  and  expect  to  have  a 
bettn  dty  or  a  better  world.  Our  very  aoul 
U  being  required  of   us,  of  the  Nation  « 
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vblch  w«  vn  •  p*rt  and  for  which  we  fcr« 
respoiulble.  Because  we  have  an  much  la 
not  Umt  for  VI*  to  eat.  drink,  and  be  merry, 
but  ratjier  a  lime  for  rrpeutance  that  we 
may  seek  tbe  goodnesa  of  God. 

"Once  to  every  man  and   nation 

Ccmec  xi\t  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  ftrlla  nf  truth  ar.d  falsrhood. 

For  the  good  or  evil  side 
Som-  great  cause.  God  s  new  Messiah. 

Offering  each  the   oiooni  or  bllgbt. 
And  the  choice  gtjes  by  fcrever 

Twixt  i.hat  darkness  anl  that  light." 

•And  God  said  to  him— Fool,  this  night 
thy  soul  is  required  of  tUee,  and  the  things 
ycu  have  prepared,  whose  wi.l  they  be?"  " 


Milestiwcs  tt  Maj-afoei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o: 

HON.  A.  FERNOS-iSERN 

mrsxatwt  coaiMissioNn  r«oM  ptrxaro  tico 

tl  THB  BOUaX  OF  EEPRESKNTATIVES 

Tueidan.  Juiy  10,  1951 

Mr.  PERN6s-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th^ 
Ricom.  I  Include  an  address  by  Nathan 
Koenlg.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  United  Stat<?s  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Golden  JubUee  Celebration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico, 
at  Mayacues.  Puerto  R1cg>.  Monday.  July 
2, 1951. 

At  that  time.  Mr.  Koenig  also  pre- 
sented the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
superior  aerriee  award  to  the  station  in 
ofBpial  recoenition  of  exceptional 
aehlevemeni  in  research  on  problems  of 
tropical  agriculture. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  will  find 
Mr.  nwnig^  weU-considered  address 
both  Interesttng  and  Infc^rmative. 
The  addren  follows : 
Tbta  !•  a  vary  algnlficant:  occaalon  in  the 
lil*  ot  aa  Instltmioa.  Al»}.  thia  U  a  note- 
worthy «veiit  to  the  lives  ift  these  men  and 
woown  who  th^^»'^B^  the  years  helped  mold 
the  ahape  and  character  ol  thia  same  inatl- 
tutioa<  For  today,  here  \t  Mayaguez.  we 
are  ettehrattag  the  OfUeti  anniversary  of 
the  Federal  Bsperlment  S'Jitlon  in  Puerto 
Rloo.  Here  ta  an  institution  that  baa  turned 
the  haU  emtury  mark  with  an  enviable 
raoord  and  thoa  has  aet  the  standard  for 
even  greater  achievement  In  the  next  half 
eantury  ahead 

TIm  eootrlbuttoss  made  by  this  experiment 
rt^t^-f*  to  the  ba^c  knowtodge  of  mankind 
have  spread  thnnighcut  the  world.  What 
has  been  aoeooftpUahed  hare  through  research 
and  tf  i«— u»>M>tat*fMn  helped  maintain  Amer- 
ican laadwiliti>  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  oontrfbated  to  better  living  for  people 
at  bOBM  and  atooad.  In  this  instance,  stae 
haa  baaa  ao  yardstick  of  griwtneas.  For  this 
Is  a  «a^  tnatltutlon  with  definitely  limited 
Fortunately,  however,  there  has 
URilflitted  aeal  am<>ng  the  men  and 
here.  And  imder  the  fuld- 
■taadtng  leadenihtp  many  of  the 
te  physical  operating  resoozoes 
»varconi* — but  not  without  socce 
taaid  labor.  During  most  of 
tbm  work  of  this  sUtlon  has 
[byOr  Kenneth  A.  Bartlett.  Be 
have  btiilt  weU  oo  foun- 
lald  by  earlier  handa. 
H  l»  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
I  am  particularly  happy 


tc  be  here  at  this  time  For  in  additi^;!  to 
ttls  being  the  observiitire  of  a  tilrietti  .ii.r.i- 
vtTsary.  It  Is  also  the  occasion  fir  ofli  .,il 
recognition  of  the  arcotnpUshments  >,f  ;he 
r*«deral  expjerlmeiit  FUtti-  n  iii  Puert.i  Ricu 
l),-  the  United  Statp.s  Depanuient  of  .Seri- 
culture. It  ;a  my  privilice  and  honor  "'a 
this  notable  day  to  be  the  pprsm.'il  repie- 
s«  ntative  of  the  Secre'ary  oi  .\i;ru-u;t';rf. 
til?  Honorable  Charles  F.  Bninn.m.  .\::d  I 
bring  to  you  his  sincere  greetings  and  best 
» ijshes. 

So  here  I'xl.iv  wp  h.tvf  n  double  observ- 
ar.ce.  the  celeb.'ation  or  .i  ^:rihdnv  of  an  in- 
s:it,u:ion  and  the  pmfe:.:.r\in.  o:  in  award 
;n  official  recognition  o!  a:  hievemf-nt.  S.ich 
aa  occasion  is  truly  a  n-'.ilest'jr.e  In  the  life 
of  an  institution  and  refiect.s  s'«at  credit  on 
the  men  and  women  a.ss<;K-Ui"r(.l  with  It. 

Back  in  the  early  years  >{  t;,f'  century,  this 
e.tpenment  .station  served  tn  establish  a 
sound  technical  basis  :or  the  .i^ricviltvue  of 
Puerto  Rico.  In  fact,  at  rh.it  time  it  ac- 
complished what  the  point  4  proi^ram  of 
providing  technical  assistance  ei'ieavors  to 
tio  In  many  parts  of  the  world  tt  day 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  basic  research  must  flist 
be  available  before  much  can  te  done  to  im- 
prove the  agriculture  and  the  IJviUi;  stand- 
ards of  people  in  any  arta  of  tlie  world. 
Such  a  concept  undoubtedly  motivated  the 
<»stabllshraent  of  the  Federal  agricultural 
•experiment  station  In  Puerto  FUro  This  sta- 
tion became  the  first  stone  m  the  found. itiun 
of  a  healthy  agricultvire  in  Pii";  to  Rico 

It  was  shortly  after  Puerto  Ric  >  came  tin- 
der the  American  flag,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  authorized  Use  of  a  small 
sum — to.OOO — to  survey  agricultural  con- 
ditions on  this  Island.  The  man  who  made 
the  study  was  Dr  Seaman  A  Knapp,  who 
had  been  active  in  the  establi.-hment  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  st  ition.«.  It 
was  on  September  22,  1900.  that  Dr  Knapp 
niade  his  report  to  Secretary  ot  .\2r:ru:t  ii:e 
Jame.<^  Wllacn.  Pt-estdent  William  McKin- 
ley  transmuted  that  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  10,  1900.  It  was  this  re- 
port that  s^t  in  motion  the  ch.iin  oi  events 
that  gave  birth  to  this  institution  50  ye.irs 
ago. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1901.  Congress  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  spend  «:2,0C0  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  In  Puerto  Rico.  This  w.i.^  the  real 
beginning  thai  pumped  'Ue-biood  into  agri- 
cultural research  In  Puerto  Rico.  During 
the  first  year,  experimental  w  .rk  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  began  at  Rio  P.cdras.  The 
understanding  was  th.»t  alter  the  territorial 
legislature  met  again  early  in  19.J2,  a  perma- 
nent site  would  be  found  for  thi'  agricul- 
toral  experiment  station  After  the  terri- 
torial legislature  had  taken  the  nece.ssury 
action.  Mayaguez  was  chosen  at  the  perma- 
nent site  and  actual  operations  be^an  n 
this  location  in  September  1903  Each  ;.  tir. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation act,  the  Congress  h.is  made  .r.  ul- 
able  funds  for  the  operation  of  thi'*  expr-ri- 
ment  station  In  support  of  a  soiiiid  poiiry 
of  agricultural  development  through  re- 
search. And  while  the  annual  expenUituie"* 
here  have  Increased  considerably  since  tn? 
first  appropriation  was  a'lthorized,  the  re- 
turns have  far  exceeded  the  outlay. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  Into  de- 
tail on  the  contrlbutlon.s  of  this  station 
toward  the  improvement  of  agriculture  i:i 
Puerto  Rico.  From  1902  to  1934.  this  sta- 
tion was  a  prime  factor  in  the  agricuittir.ti 
progress  of  Puerto  Rico.  Let  me  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  milestones. 

As  you  know,  farming  in  Puerto  Rico  was 
In  a  more  or  leas  primitive  stage  In  the  earlv 
1900's.  Insects,  diseases,  and  inierior 
varieties  seriously  handicapped  farmfri.  m 
both  crop  and  animal  production.     O.ie  u: 


the  first  c'intrihntlons  made  by  the  stai  on 
was  In  the  Identilscation  of  seriwus  plant  (  Is- 
eases  and  destructive  insects  and  the  le- 
velopment  of  methods  for  their  treatment 
and  control.  M.my  trees  and  plants  t  ^at 
showed  promise  for  Pi.;erro  Ric-o  were  imm- 
duced.  thus  contributing  much  toward 
tuiMzing  some  nf  the  hsland's  natural  .id- 
\,'.-i;i-^  a:-.d  enriching  its  economy.  The 
itatior.  b  v.' irk  on  diseases  of  sugar  cine 
and  the  deveJojjment  of  Improved  varieties 
not  only  ellmin.t'ed  tT  Puert  >  Rico's  si  car 
Industry  the  s.  r:  us  threat  of  desTnic'lon 
which  appeared  aroutid  1920.  but  also  ito- 
vlded  a  solid  basl.s  for  laree-scale  growth  of 
an  enterprise  which  will  lone  hold  the  soot- 
llght  of  Importance  In  the  economy  of  his 
Island  The  first  silo  lo  Puer^i  Pico  was 
built  here  at  Mayague?  In  1908  The  Irst 
tank  for  dipping  ca'^le  w.is  built  w'nlch 
demonstrated  what  dips  can  do  to  pre -ont 
spread  of  cattle  diseases  Animal  Impr  )ve- 
ment  bt-gan  early  with  the  importation  of 
better  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  This  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  development  of  a  riore 
productive  livestock  indtistry  on  the  I.--!  ind. 
In  f.<ict.  there  is  no  single  phase  of  agr' cul- 
ture towird  which  this  station  of  Maya.ruez 
did  not  in  <ke  material  contributions.  For 
years,  this  was  the  only  In-stltUT'on  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  an  organized  attack  on  the 
many  agricultural  problems  confronting 
Puerto  Rlcan   farmers. 

More  recentlv,  however,  Puerto  Rico  has 
hnr!  ;-!;  nv:n  agricultural  experiment  station 
~  Ls  found  In  any  of  the  Spates.  This 
msul.ir  station  is  located  at  Rio  Piedras  and 
serves  the  interests  of  Puerto  Rico  exclu- 
sively while  the  Federal  experiment  station 
here  at  Mayaguez  .serves  the  broad  Interests 
of  the  United  States  as  a  tropical  research 
center.  This  transition  was  m.ade  possible 
by  the  act  of  1931  pas.sed  by  Congress  to 
place  Puerto  Rico  upon  the  same  status  as 
the  individual  States  as  to  Federal  grants 
for  agricultural  research.  In  this  way  Con- 
gress recognized  that  Puerto  Rlcf.n  agricul- 
ture had  come  of  age  and  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  same  privileges  and  assume  the 
same  responsibilities  as  those  enjoyed  and 
exercised  by  the  laud-grant  Institutions  of 
the  Individual  States. 

Because  of  delay  by  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  giving  Us  required  a.ssent  to 
the  act  of  1931.  It  was  not  until  the  fiscal 
year  19^4-35  that  the  ln.sular  station  re- 
ceived its  first  Federal  payment.  This 
am  •  M'cd  to  525,000.  As  the  insular  station 
clc-.c.c.[;cd  and  received  the  annual  increases 
in  fund.-!  a.s  pn  vided  by  the  Federal  law.  more 
and  m..re  of  the  agricultural  work  of  primary 
concern  to  Puerto  Rico  was  shifted  over  from 
the  F>'rieral  station  at  Mayague.;  to  the  tn- 
sul  .r  ^-a*.)!!  at  Rio  Piedras.  Thus,  the  es- 
t.thi.,i;inent  of  the  insular  aericulturi'l  ex- 
p)enment  staticii  made  p<jssible  a  sli;ft  In 
pulley  governing  the  operation  of  the  station 
at  Mayaguez.  The  Federal  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Mayaguez  was  charged  with  broader 
responsibilities  as  a  Federal  tropical  in  t post 
of  the  Un.ited  States  Department  of  Ai=:rl- 
cul'urp  As  such,  It  was  to  serve  as  d<  part- 
men:  ai  licadquarters  for  all  USDA  bureaus 
doiim'  research  on  the  Island.  And,  also,  it 
wa.s  to  become  the  center  for  the  D«part- 
nifi.t  s  trofjlcal  research. 

T  .dav  the  Federal  experiment  statior.  here 
at  Maviia'uez  is  the  only  tropical  research 
center  operated  exclusively  by  the  Inlted 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A  ad  in 
that  caparity  It  serves  the  broad  interests 
(  t  'ne  Nation  and  has  done  much  to  speed 
and  greatly  advance  agricultural  ret  ?arch 
In  the  United  States  and  the  world  over. 
Most  of  the  work  that  is  done  here  if  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  more  fundamental 
asjHH-ta  of  problems  relating  to  continental 
agriculture  and  problems  of  direct  concern 
to  national  policy  and  national  security. 
And  top  \firtous  agencies  of  the  Federal  Cov- 
er amen  i    look   to   this   station   at   Majaguea 
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for  Information,  planting  material,  and 
scientific  and  technical  advice  in  carrying 
out  their  programs  relating  to  agriculture  In 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  mention  Just  briefly  a  few  of  the 
highlights  that  have  given  the  Federal  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Puerto  Rico  recognition 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  research 
program  of  the  United  States.  During  World 
War  n.  while  oriental  sources  of  quinine  were 
in  enemy  hands,  the  chemists  at  Mayaguez 
devised  a  simple  and  quick  method  to  de- 
termine the  quinine  and  total  cikalold  con- 
tent of  cinchona  bark.  The  need  of  ctir 
armed  forces  for  quinine  rest. 'ted  in  a  con- 
certed effort  to  obtain  planting  stock  of  cin- 
chona in  friendly  tropical  countries  where  It 
might  be  grown.  As  a  result  of  research  at 
Mayaguez,  cinchona  Is  now  being  grown  com- 
mercially in  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica,  and 
other  La  tin -American  countries.  Ho  longer 
is  the  world  dependent  on  a  single  sotirce  of 
supply  for  this  drug.  And  again  In  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  the  Mayague?  station  is  the 
Bcene  for  fundamental  research  of  a  highly 
confidential  nature  which  can  only  be  done 
under  tropical  conditions  such  as  are  fovmd 
here  In  Puerto  Rico. 

The  policy  of  carrying  out  the  types  of  re- 
search as  are  conducted  here  at  Mayaguez  Is 
similar  to  that  followed  In  the  continental 
United  States.  In  general,  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
confined  to  regional  and  national  agricultural 
problems  while  local  problems  are  left  to  the 
State  agricultural  eirperlment  stattons.  And 
while  the  work  of  this  Federal  station  con- 
cerns the  problems  of  broad  areas,  some  of 
the  results  (rf  this  research  are  of  direct 
benefit  to  Puerto  Rico.  Qose  working  rela- 
tionships exist  between  the  Federal  station 
and  the  Insular  station  and  both  are  always 
ready  to  cooperate  vrith  each  other.  And 
overall,  the  work  of  both  stations  is  coordi- 
nated through  the  Chief  of  the  OOlce  of  Ex- 
periment Stations  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  Washington,  D.  C,  as  provided  by 
the  Act  of  1931.  The  people  of  the  States 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  have  benefited 
greatly  from  this  arrangement  which  affords 
far  greater  resources  for  agricultural  research 
than  otherwise  would  be  pomible. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  AgMculttire,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Federal  ekperiment  station  here  at 
Mayaguez  has  achieved  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment of  which  the  Department  Is  Just- 
ly proud.  This  record  of  achievement  is  one 
in  which  the  people  of  Puerto  Hl«o  may  also 
take  great  pride  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  Puerto  Rlcans  have  helped 
shape  that  record.  Here  at  Mayagues  you 
have  adhered  to  the  high  traditional  stand- 
ards for  which  American  research  In  agri- 
culture has  become  known  throughout  the 
world.  Not  only  have  you  applied  yourselves 
with  Initiative  and  diligence  In  your  Imme- 
diate work,  but  you  also  have  unhesitating- 
ly helped  all  who  soue^t  assistance.  As  in 
our  research  relations  with  all  State  expe- 
riment stations,  you  have  cooperated  freely 
with  the  Insular  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Rio  Piedras  as  well  as  with  other 
instilar  and  Federal  agencies.  Such  close 
working  relationships  are  not  only  desirable, 
but  they  are  vital.  Only  through  frequent 
consultation  and  the  slncerest  effoit  at  co- 
operation can  agricultural  research  march 
forward  and  make  its  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  human  welfare. 

Tes.  this  Is  a  very  significant  occasion  in 
the  life  of  an  institution.  A  golden  Jubilee 
celebration  Is  a  noteworthy  event,  especially 
with  the  fine  record  of  achievement  that  has 
been  built  up  through  the  half  century  of 
service.  Becanse  of  this  outstanding  acoom- 
pUshment  and  Its  imiquc  position  In  tropical 
agricultural  research,  the  Federal  exp«lment 
station  at  Mayagues  has  been  selected  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
tur«  as  reclpieu*  of  a  1951  Superior  Service 


Unit  Award.  The  dtaticm  reads  as  follows: 
"For  en^itianal  achievement  In  research  on 
pH-oblems  of  tropical  agriculture." 

In  the  full  spirit  of  recognition  which 
these  10  words  imply.  I  assure  you  It  is  aa 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  Superior  Service  Unit 
Award  to  the  Federal  experiment  station  in 
Piierto  Rico.  I  hope  that  this  beautiful 
bronze  plaque  will  be  as  lasting  as  wUl  be 
the  contributions  of  this  station  to  ^be  ag- 
riculture and  the  welfare  of  people  every- 
where. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMIER  D.  ANGEU 

OF  OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueaiiaM.  July  19, 1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  Asia 
still  be  saved?  This  is  a  timely  question 
which  has  been  asked  by  David  Lawrence 
in  the  July  13,  1951.  issue  of  the  United 
States  News  and  World  Report.  His  an- 
swer to  the  quertion  gives  us  all  food 
for  thought  and  I  am  including  it  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks: 

And  So  Tket  Lost  Asu 
I  By  David  Lawrence) 

Can  Asia  still  be  saved — or  will  the  history 
books  of  the  future  read  this  way: 

It  came  to  pass  in  theyear  1951 :  An  organ- 
ization known  as  the  United  Nations  had 
been  challenged  the  year  before  by  aggressors 
In  Korea — the  armies  of  Chinese  Communists 
and  North  Korean  Communists — who  overran 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  chaUenge  was  met  primarily  by  the 
United  States,  with  large  fcn-ces.  The  war 
lasted  a  year.  During  that  time,  divided 
councils  in  the  United  States  caused  one 
group  to  urge  that  the  war  be  pursued  with 
maximum  force  to  a  military  decision.  The 
United  States  had  adequate  air  power  and 
the  naval  power  to  win  a  militiury  decision 
without  even  sending  big  armies  to  the  main- 
land of  China.  Naval  seizure  of  the  key  ports 
on  the  Coast  of  China  and  their  occupation 
by  a  few  Marine  divisions  as  a  diversionary 
movement,  simultaneously  with  the  bombing 
of  Chinese  sapidy  bases  in  Manchuria,  could 
have  won  the  decision. 

But  the  other  group  Inside  the  United 
States,  which  ha<5  the  suppwrt  of  the  admin- 
istration then  in  power,  urged  the  liquidation 
of  the  Korean  war  on  any  terms  possible. 
This  was  based  largely  on  a  fear  that  Russia 
might  enter  Ute  conflict,  although  obvlotaly 
the  Soviets,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
World  War  II,  wer'?  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  in  both  Asia  and  Surope. 

So  an  armistice  was  concluded  which  left 
the  Chinese-Korean  aggressors  in  control  at 
the  same  terrlttRy  in  the  Far  Bast  that  they 
had  when  the  war  began. 

Throughout  Bun^>e  and  America  the  group 
which  favored  the  armistice  claimed  a  signal 
victory. 

But  whoee  victory  was  It?  The  people  of 
Asia  saw  the  Soviet  entire  and  the  Chinese 
Cbmmunlst  regime  triumphant  and  gaining 
prestige.  For  had  not  all  the  military  powor 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  associates  been 
beaten  back  to  the  tl:!rty-4^lgbth  parallel  and 
thels  forces  eventually  wtttwlrawn  altogethert 
The  Americans  and  British  lost  face  through- 
out Asia. 

Korea  fell  easily  to  Communist  infiltration 
after  the  U.  N.  troops  were  withdrawn. 


Although  the  Japanese  In  1904  had  de- 
feated Russia  and  then  In  IMl  had  swept 
down  fnnn  their  Island  empire  to  capture  the 
Philippines  and  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies  and 
had  even  threatened  Australia,  the  United 
States  had  met  the  challenge  victoriously  by 
sea  i)ower.  amphibious  troops,  and  air  power. 
Retreat,  however,  by  the  United  States  In 
1981,  failure  to  reasbert  her  military  power, 
was  a  siirprise  to  the  Amelcan  pe<^e  who 
were  told  that,  notwithstanding  an  expend- 
iture of  l«5.000,00u,000  In  the  e  years  fol- 
lowing World  War  II,  they  were  heiploss  to 
prevent  the  disaster  in  Korea  and  were  un- 
abie  to  fight  successfully  a  war  In  both  Europe 
Rnd  Asia,  though  they  had  done  so  In  1945. 

As  a  consequence.  Australia  and  the  Philip- 
pines were  thereupon  left  defenceless. 

Japan  tried  to  rebuild  her  armament,  but 
gradually  the  combined  power  of  Soviet  Ira- 
periallsm  and  Chinese  cominunifim  iuili- 
trated  that  unhappy  country  and  influenced 
her  government  from  within.  Her  trade — 
her  life  line — was  primarily  with  China. 
Unable  to  rely  on  military  powur  from  the 
United  Nations  to  save  her  because  of  the 
preoccupation  of  the  U.  N.  in  Europe,  Japan 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  Comjnuulst  march. 

Thereafter  India  became  a  wiUlng  tool  of 
Russia  and  China,  whose  alliance  dominated 
the  whole  continent.  And  so  they — the 
western  powers — lost  Asia. 

From  that  time  forward,  th^  western  pow- 
ers were  oonuentrated  on  Europe,  which  a 
fev  years  later  also  fell  iogtealiy  to  the  mas- 
tery cf  thfi  Soviets.  The  Buropean  peo- 
ples— impressed  sgain  by  the  bluff  of  Bussla. 
which  threatened  to  throw  atom  bombs  on 
Rome.  Paris.  Berlin,  and  London — gave  up 
the  struggle  and  made  an  i^ypeaaement 
peace.  This  was  tantamount  to  surrendsr- 
ii^  control  of  Europe  to  Soviet  Russia.  The 
ccmdltion  has  perstoted  ever  stnee. 

The  United  Kations,  whleh  had  been  un- 
able  to  achieve  a  victory  In  Korea,  lost  casta 
and  became  a  debating  society  without  the 
power  to  enforce  Its  reeolutlona 

Great  Britain — now  subservient  to  Soviet 
Rtiseta — once  had  a  vast  empire,  bat  follow- 
ing World  War  11  lost  her  paaeaslons  one 
after  the  other.  India,  Bvirma.  Igypit,  Ma- 
lajra,  Australia,  and  Hong  Kong  were  lost  to 
Britain  In  that  period.  The  tmperlaUsts 
In  Moscow  and  Pelping  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rich  resources  of  the  Arab  states 
and  particularly  to  the  oU  of  Iran  and  the 
Middle  Bast.  When  IQgypt  fell  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviets,  the  United  States  lost 
her  principal  air  bases  In  North  Africa. 
That's  why  the  whole  Continent  of  Africa 
today  Is  a  satellite  of  the  Moeoow-Petplng 
axis,  and  why  the  eyes  of  the  wco-ld  are 
focused  now  on  the  area  of  the  next  big 
conqtiest — across  the  South  Atlantic  in  what 
used  to  be  called  Spani^-Amcrlea.  The  loss 
now  of  Spanish -America  to  Communist  im- 
perialism would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  consequences  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  fateful  year  of  1951. 


Former  Akoko^  m 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  IIORANO 

or  cowmscTmrr 
IN  TSa  HOUSB  CMP  BXPEUBSNTATI?BI 

Tuesday.  July  10, 1951 

Mr.MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  la  reeoff- 
nltioD  of  the  fact  that  alcoholism  la  fast 
becoming  a  problem  of  national  Im- 
portance,   I    ^'ish    to    include    in    the 
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Rxoou  today  »n  editorial  trom  the  Wil- 
toD  iCoim. )  Bul\eUn  whidi  describes  ai\ 
Inrtanee  In  my  State  where  a  former  al- 
coholic. Mr.  Oeorge  Leary  Jr..  of  Wilton. 
hAS  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
State  commission  on  alK)hoIism.  Mr. 
Leary.  since  his  rchabilitfition.  has  been 
avidly  interested  in  the  iiroblem  of  the 
alcohcdic.  I  agree  wit!-  iJie  Bulletin  in 
its  praise  for  Mr.  Leary  s  courage  and 
candor  dl^riaycd  in  his  cAerinR  his  ex- 
perience as  an  inspiration  to  others  faced 
with  the  same  problem.  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  Congress  will  provide 
assistance  to  combat  the  rpread  of  al- 
coholism in  this  country. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Aj»  Bonos — anb  a  Job  To  Do 

Governor  Lodge  i»st  week  honored  a  Wil- 
ton cttlaen  with  an  Unportar  t  State  appoint- 
ment. Oearfe  Leary.  Jr..  ol  Nod  HUl  Road. 
U  now  m  member  ol  the  State  commission 
on  alooholiam. 

Tbe  otber  nl^t  at  the  town  meeting.  Mr. 
Leary  aak«d  x»  if  we  would  menti.in  his  ap- 
pointment, and  also  mention  that  he  Is  him- 
self a  reooTwed  alcoholic.  He  pointed  out 
tbm%  be  is  the  only  recove-ed  alcoholic  on 
the  eoounlsslon.  and  that  he  la  extremely  in- 
terested in  Its  work. 

Mr  ijtmrj  said  that  be  hoped  the  appoint- 
ment at  an  alcoholic  to  the  commission 
would  ssrre  two  purposes — to  bring  to  the 
commlsston  a  Icnowleds^e  of  alcoholism  from 
one  who  knows  the  suffering  cf  it  from  his 
own  «z]Mrteiiee:  second.  U)  prove  to  unre- 
habtlitatwl  aleoboilcs  that  there  is  hope  for 
recovery.  "ATter  all."  said  Mr.  Leary,  '  il 
X  eould  do  It.  so  can  others." 

OoQiMCtlcat  for  the  past  several  years  has 
taken  leaderahip  among  the  States  In  the 
study  and  ti'catment  of  alcoholism — a  dls- 
eaaa  which  affects  millions  of  Americans. 
Mr.  Lsary  Is  a  member  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous (he  is  noi  one  of  the  group's  anony- 
mous aMOtbera.  by  the  way.  although  several 
otlMT  WUtonians  are)  and  is  familiar  with 
tbs  work  of  this  far-reaching  and  success- 
ful organlflatloo. 

Jut  a  munber  of  the  State  commission,  Mr. 
Lsary  wUl  be  able  to  bring  together  two  of 
tha  priPflpm  efforts  to  aid  alcoholics  in  Ccn- 
iMefclcut — Uw  ooimmission  and  AA.  Gover- 
nor Lodg*  li  to  be  commended  on  this  ap- 
polatiiMiit.  wUeh  holds  a  great  deal  of  prom- 
ts* for  pubilo  good.  Mr.  Leary  is  to  be  com- 
mukdfcl  for  Ills  course  and  candor  in  ofTer- 
Ing  hia  own  cxpoience  as  an  Inaplratioa  to 
otlMn  wtM  faea  the  same  problem. 


TW  Ti^fslca  ScaaJal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wcw  Touc 
m  TBM  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVE8 

Thmradav.  Jidy  5. 19 Si 

Mr.  RXED  of  New  York.  Mr  ^aker, 
ttMn  li  no  Member  in  the  House  of 
RapiawntaatlTgs  who  has  made  a  more 
niUant  flibt  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
In  the  Consreas  for  our 
than  Representative 
I.  of  Iowa.  Through  the 
of  this  fine  statesman  as  an 
in  WDffId  War  I  he  has  learned 
of  u  shortage  of  vital  and 
ifttcsials  for  war  purpose. 


The  Congress  has  been  frequently 
warned  by  Representative  Martin  of  the 
failure  of  the  armed  services  to  prop- 
erly stockpile  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terials for  our  national  safety. 

The  editorial  in  tne  WAshinmon 
Times-Herald  of  July  10,  1951.  points 
out  the  desperate  situation  in  w  hich  thus 
country  finds  itself  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  armed  services  to  properly  hPtd 
the  appieal  made  by  Representative  M  'R- 

TIN. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  this  editonal  in  th.o  .^p- 
pendi.x  of  the  Record. 

The   Tr.vc.srrN    Sc.^nd.u. 

The  S^T.ar:?  preparrdness  subcommittee 
ha=  bruu^ht  to  light  another  disa.strt.ius  case 
■  it  biireaucratic  b'ir:£:Hr=r  which  endangers 
t::P   secvirlty   of   e' ery    An-.eririii  citizen. 

Tungsten  is  a  metal  thit  lias  :.o  .substitute, 
and  is  vital  to  mcdern  war  And  now  the 
Senate  .'^iibc(.imni:ttee  reports  that,  thoush 
the  need  has  been  well  known,  the  supply 
a\a;Iftbie,  and  the  money  ior  it  on  the  table, 
stiil  'nothing  short  cf  a  miracle"'  can  now 
produce  enoui^h  tungsten  for  the  combined 
es.-"ntial   needs  of  ourselves  end  cur  allies. 

The  subcommittee  found  that;  this  coun- 
try stands  today  ou  the  ver;e  cf  tunsrsten 
stiirvation  l.irgeiv  bv  :iuse  of  inexcusable 
failures  on  the  part  of  the  Munitions  Board 
and   the   Department   of    tiie   .^my. 

Each  was  part  of  liie  r.atii.,n\i  defense  es- 
tabUahment  Each  had  an  important  re- 
spousibiluy  involving  tungsten 

WEErN'T    r;N    SP^.'-KINC    TTF.MS 

"Yet,"  reports  the  su  ;cv)n^.n;:t:ae  in  araate- 
ment,  "th'^tiih  b-nn  were  hf.ised  tn  the 
same  buildin?  'the  P.'ntason  i ,  these  two 
agencies,  so  far  a-A  tung.?ten  problems  were 
concerned,  acted  :ts  tiiOu-jrh  they  had  never 
been  Introduced.  TV.ey  m.£;:i'  a.«i  well  have 
been  .separated  hy  lmpenptrnbi»  barrt-rs  :i  ■  i 
thou.sand3  ot  miles,  inster»d  of  th:n  p.\r: ;- 
tions  and  a  few  steps  down  the  corridor. 
The  Army  had  an  important  prnCTam--thp 
oevelopmciit  of  armor-piercm?  shal'.s — which 
required  large  amounts  of  tungsten  The 
Munitions  Board  had  the  re?^pon5ih:Utv  nf 
stockpiling  the  metal  lest  America  s  .«u;  p'.ies 
be  suddenly  cut  off 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  a  situati'.n 
crying  more  loudly  for  the  closest  coopera- 
tion. The  armor-piercing  shell  deveitp- 
ment — the  so-called  core  prr  t;ram--was  a 
foundation  stone  of  the  Nations  military 
plans.  The  rtockplllni?  was  aijsoluiely  es.=t^n- 
tlal  since  the  major  sources  of  tur.-sten 
were  overseas — particularly  in  cnnia— and 
could  readily  be  cut  off. 

■•The  two  agencies  had  merely  to  get  to- 
gether, decide  how  much  wa.s  uteded.  and 
ask  Congress  for  the  appropriations.  And 
yet,  for  nearly  3  years,  no  one — absolutely  no 
one — Informed  the  Munitiono  Board  vi  the 
amount  of  tungsten  required  for  the  Army  s 
core  program  and  the  B<^ard  made  no  e.io.'^t 
to  find  out  about  It." 

We  need  vast  amounts  of  tungsten  whether 
we  get  Into  a  bigger  war  or  not.  Dtiring 
World  War  II.  we  used  more  than  19.000  000 
pounds  a  year.  This  year  civilian  require- 
mento  are  -,tlmated  at  14,000.000  to  I6,0ou,- 
000  pounds  and  this  wlii  t>e  1,300,000  to  2.- 
500,000  more  than  our  domestic  producii  n 
and  Imports  combined  for  the  year 

Somebody  blundered,  and  we  all  know 
who — Mr.  Truman  and  his  Incompetent 
drlnUng  buddies  on  the  yacht  Williamsburg. 

Tliey  are  the  gang  who  have  set  up  to  run 
tl\ii  country  and  they  are  a  flop.  This  failure 
In  a  vital  munition  of  war  is  Just  one  ex- 
ample of  their  general  butchery  of  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  The  sooner  they  are  out  the 
safer  for  the  country. 


What  Taipayeri  Are  For 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

VY   ORECOV 

IN  i-hf:  house  of  representativzs 

Tur^dau.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  am  including  as  i)art 
of  these  remarks,  .s'lme  pertinent  com- 
ments by  Whet'ler  McMillen,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title.  What  Ta.xpayers 
Are  For,"  in  the  July  11.  1951,  issue  of 
PathP.nder.  as  follow.s: 

Wn  \T  IA\p>,y;h^  Are  Fcr 
(By  Wheeler  Mc.MiUeni 
H„.v  .an  some  mere  money  be  raisec  fur 
Mr.  Truman's  adnn:  istration  to  spend? 
Here  is  a  situati. n  rii.r.  calls  for  every  pa- 
triotic, red-blcodt  d,  li.O-percent  American  to 
come  to  the  aid  o:'  lus  c  uuitry. 

The  new  tax  bill  wili  add  only  hcven  and 
two-tenths  extra  bUii  m  d')ll.irs  to  the 
amount  that  taxes  alreuciy  laj  e  from  i)e>ple. 
That,  of  course.  Is  ridiculous.  Mr.  Tn:- 
man  asked  for  $10,000,000,000  e.xtra.  Mr. 
John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  epostle  of  thrift  for  the  people,  criticizes 
the  H juse  bill  becau.se,  he  says,  it  is  ft.!, 000,- 
OCU.OOO  short. 

Have  we  a  Congress  .s<>  liCKu.ij  in  lnia£;in;i- 
tion  that  it  can  think  1  no  new  ways  to 
raife  taxes? 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Docghti-.n,  the  venerable 
and  respected  ch;  irm.;n  u:  the  House  W  tys 
and  Means  Comnuttee.  which  drew  the  bill. 
confessed  thai  tlie  ci  ir.nilitee  has  reached 
the  end  of  its  rope.  He  indicated  that  the 
new  tax  bill  about  cleans  the  platter.  He  said 
it  was  "unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  in- 
crease substantially  tl;*'  \  id  of  the  Federal 
tax  system  beyjid  wi.at  is  included  In  tiie 
present  bill." 

Mr.  DouGHTON,  who  first  came  to  Congress 
back  in  1911.  can  readily  be  forgiven  when  lie 
adds:  "I  suggest  that  the  enactment  of  an 
additional  117,000,000  000  tax  load  on  the 
people  of  this  country  within  a  period  of  less 
than  a  year  Is  a  major  legislative  accom- 
plishment "  He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  pre- 
viou-  '.tx  Increase  made  since  the  police  were 
sent  *     K  'rea. 

B..;k  ir.  I'Jll  the  Government  collected 
only  $7C  1 ,000.000.  ( Millions,  that  is  correct. ) 
Worse  yet.  it  spent  only  $691,000,000.  Can 
you  imagine  a  Government  of  the  United 
States  spending  Ie.s.s  than  It  takes  in?  And 
no  billions.  That,  of  course,  was  back  when 
a  reactionary  Republican  by  the  name  of 
Taft  WM3  P-e  ident.  Progress  had  not  yet 
set  In. 

Mr.  DofcuTu.N  himself  niay  be  contami- 
nated by  his  memories  of  former  years  when 
citizens  had  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
to  do  with  their  earnings.  He  says  higher 
tax  rates  "would  be  exceedingly  burdensome 
and  difficult  to  impose."  Burdensome  to 
whom.  Mr.  Doighton''  Not  to  Mr.  Truman. 
Not  to  Mr.  Snyder.  Not  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Surely,  you  are  not  thinking  of 
the  taxpayers'  What  are  they  for,  If  nc*, 
to  pay  taxes? 

Mr.  DoucHTON  Is  pessimistic  when  he  as- 
sumes that  no  higher  taxes  can  be  extracted. 
Mere  taxes  will  be  extracted.  They  always 
luive  been.  Not  until  the  Wilson  war  was 
started.  In  1917,  did  the  Government  learn 
how  to  spend  more  than  a  single  billion  in 
1  year.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  war  multiplied  that 
by  98      Mr    Truman  Is  trying  hard. 

T^c  t"  a;,  of  course,  the  ide.il  and  perfect 
g>)ai  L'!  this  glorious  Truman  democracy,  haa 
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hardly  yet  been  stated.  But  we  have  made 
a  start. 

For  a  few  of  our  highly  productive  citi- 
zens, the  tax  rate  has  now  been  hoisted  until 
it  has  reached  94  4  percent.  For  most  work- 
ers the  total  taxes,  including  the  hidden 
ones,  still  fall  below  one-third  of  earnings. 
If  the  rich  man  can  pay  94 'i  percent,  why 
not  the  average  man 8  Would  It  not  be  more 
democratic  to  treat  all  persons  and  classes 
equally?  Should  one  kind  of  American  en- 
Joy  the  privilege  of  scariflcing  more  for  his 
Government   than  another? 

This  suggestion,  of  course,  points  to  the 
final  shining  goal.  Tax  everybody  100  per- 
cent.   Then  put  everybody  on  relief. 

No.  Mr.  DoucHTON,  you  have  not  brought 
out  the  biggest  tax  bill  that  could  be  en- 
acted. Sunday-school  pennies,  graveyards, 
crab  grass,  summer  flowers,  and  children's 
laughter  are  still  untaxed.  The  rates  can  be 
hiked.  More  officials  are  elected  for  spend- 
ing the  public's  money  than  for  saving  It. 
The  process  will  go  on  and  on.  Tlie  taxes 
will  go  up  and  up. 

That  is.  unless  the  people  do  rebel. 


Thanks,  GI's,  for  GiTing  America  Another 
Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle by  George  Grim,  a  writer  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  who  has  been  with 
our  troops  in  Korea,  learning  first  hand 
the  cruel  facts  about  armed  Chinese 
communism  which  I  learned  the  same 
way  in  China  20  years  ago.  There  is  no 
way  to  end  our  struggle  with  communism 
until  we  win  it.  Ending  it  in  Korea  does 
not  mean  we  have  won  it  there  or  any- 
where else. 
The  article  folio «s: 
Thanks,  GIs,  for  Anotheb  Independiwci 

DAT 

(By  George  Grim; 

Tokyo. — GI's.  in  the  name  of  their  com- 
mander. Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  are  ready 
to  give  back  the  Korean  war  to  the  diplo- 
mats who  handed  them  this  lethal  hot  po- 
tato just  over  a  year  ago. 

With  12,000  American  dead.  11.000  missing, 
and  50.000  wounded,  the  situation  in  Korea 
is  back  where  it  started— the  Communists 
north  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  we, 
south. 

Boys  bought  with  blood  and  courage  wh"t 
statecraft  lost. 

Just  a  year  ago  I  w  tLC^ed  tho.se  Americans 
and  a  handful  of  allies  frantically  flying 
anything  that  could  become  airborne,  tak- 
ing men  and  supplies  into  iorea. 

Twenty-fourth  Division  men,  snatched  off 
occupation  duty,  were  suddenly  plunked 
down  in  a  land  they  did  not  know  and  told, 
"There  is  the  Kum  River.  Head  north  and 
stop  anything  tryinj  to  come  sovith." 

Those  boys  were  short-changed  In  train- 
ing, weapons,  and  In  psychological  operation. 
They  watched  bazooka  ammunition  bounce 
harmlessly  off  the  thick  plates  of  oncoming 
Communist  North  Korean  tanks.  They  did 
their  best  with  equipment  that  often  did  not 
work. 

SUice  then  those  boys  have  fought  up  to 
the  Yalu  River  and  retreated  in  a  bitter 
winter  cumpaipn  that  we  tried  at  times  to 
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make  look  like  we  had  planned  It  that  way. 
Yet  those  boys  came  back  from  humiliation, 
welded  themselves  into  an  Army-Navy-Ma- 
rine-Air Force  team,  learned  to  appreciate 
some  of  their  allies'  individual  qualities  If 
not  their  sparse  niunbers. 

The  boys  I  saw  In  Korea  these  past  days 
fought  with  the  realization  of  only  one 
thing — that  what  was  coming  at  them  could 
be  coming  at  you,  that  they  were  not  trying 
to  do  anything  mwe  than  keep  their  own 
home  shutters  tmshattered. 

Now  they  have  fought  back  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  and  Just  beyond.  Aggression 
has  been  punished.  Korean  civilians  have 
been  killed  by  batcher.  Orphans  are  every- 
where. 

Diplomacy  will  he  handed  a  mighty  big 
bundle  of  trouble  at  Kaesong  next  week  but 
diplomacy  dare  not  bungle  again.  Young 
men  cannot  forever  ball  out  the  older  diplo- 
mats whose  failure  only  means  more  death 
In  the  morning. 

This  July  4  ought  to  find  prayers  for  our 
diplomats  and  their  understanding.  And 
this  July  4  should  find  deepest  words  of 
thanks  from  all  Americans  to  the  young  men 
who  fought  the  strangest  war  In  our  his- 
tory— a  war  without  new  land  to  gain  or  old 
government  to  overthrow. 

Those  who  can  never  come  home  faced  a 
foe  that  they  felt  faced  you.  They  died 
with   highest   purpose. 

But  now  if  diplomats  and  politicians  begin 
business  as  usual — if  young  men  are  not 
taught  that  an  enemy  may  come  at  them  any 
time.  If  they  are  not  kept  in  readiness — then 
all  this  will  have  been  a  tragic  mockery 

From  here  on  In  the  GTs  who  survived 
hand  over  the  Korean  action  to  diplomats 
and  FKJlitlclans. 

I  have  finished  my  reporting  in  Korea 
now.  1  don't  know  any  diplomats,  only  GI's 
who  find  at  this  moment  no  exhilaration 
but  deep.  Inexplicable  uneasiness.  This  Is 
not  victory  but  the  running;  down  of  a  ma- 
chine that  could  be  wound  up  again  any- 
*'hcre,  any  time. 


Direct  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MA&S.*CHT^FrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  loave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  jnclude 
the  following  editorial  from  thelBoston 
Sunday  Herald  of  July  8.  1951: 
As  TO  Controls 

There  appears  on  this  page  today  a  letter 
from  Fome  prominent  Bo<;tonian.«i  who  speak 
for  the  National'  Association  of  M:»nufac- 
turers,  taking  exception  to  our  editorial  of 
June  '20  In  which  we  supported  President 
Truman's  demand  for  direct  price  controls. 

Let  us  be  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset  that 
the  Herald  despises  direct  controls.  But  so 
does  the  Guaranty  Tru-st  Co.  of  New  York. 
And  so  does  Charles  E  Wilson,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Electric  Co..  and  E^ic 
Johnston,  former  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  much  as  direct  wage  and  price 
controls  are  ursently  indicated  for  the 
months  ahead,  we  probably  would  go  along 
with  the  NAM  If  they  were  to  be  adminis- 
tered only  by  Harry  Truman  and  his  Pender- 
gast  croriles.  But  they  will  not  be  so  ad- 
ministered. Wft  have  confidence  In  men  like 
Charles  B.  Wilson  and  Eric  Johnston.  If 
the  NAM  hasn't  such  confidence.  It  Is  re- 
pudiating two  of  the   brat  men   American 


business  has  produced — men.  Incidentally, 
who  think  enough  of  their  country  to  give 
up  fat  salaries  and  easy  berths  to  sweat  out 
an  emergency  tour  of  duty  In  the  abusive 
atmosphere  of  muggy  Washington. 

We  recommend  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
N.^M  the  current  issue  of  the  monthly  letter 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 
It  gives  the  arguments  against  direct  price 
controls  even  more  persuasively  than  doe« 
the  NAM.  but  it  concludes  that  without  price 
controls,  the  next  2  years  might  bring  a 
sharp  advance  in  prices,  followed  by  a  col- 
lapse after  comparative  normality  was  re- 
stored. The  bank  looks  for  the  real  test  of 
the  controls  a  few  months  henoe. 

We  agree  with  the  NAM  that  tie  indirect 
controls  which  it  recommends  are  essential 
if  direct  controls  are  to  work.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration in  the  contest  over  controls  Is  its 
tendency  to  place  too  much  reliance  on 
direct  controls  without  backing  them  up 
with  the  kind  of  credit  and  fiscal  measures 
urged  by  the  NAM. 

But  the  indirect  controls  simply  won't 
work  In  the  impending  situation.  If  there 
remains  any  question  as  to  this  we  suggest 
a  lcK3k  at  neighboring  Canada.  Excellent  in- 
direct controls  have  been  in  effect  there,  but 
no  direct  price  and  wage  controls.  The 
Canadian  Indirect  Inflation  control  system 
Is  probably  even  stronger  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  NAM  for  the  United  States. 
But  ii  hasn't  worked. 

Our  direct  price  controls  went  Into  effect 
in  January.  Prom  then  until  April  the  In- 
dex of  consumer  goods  in  Canada  went  up 
5.4  percent  while  ours  Increased  only  17 
percent  During  that  period  food  prices  tn 
Canada  increased  8.3  percent;  In  this  coun- 
try 1.7  percent.  For  clothing,  2.6  percent 
in  this  country:  6.3  percent  in  Canada. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturer* 
is  a  large  membership  organiaation  repre- 
senting many  diverse  interests.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  gain  membership  agreement  for 
an  Inflation  control  program  as  tough  as  the 
coming  situation  demands.  Be  that  as  It 
may,  it  can  hardly  contest  the  facts,  and 
the  facts  are  overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of 
direct  wage  and  price  controls,  adeoustely 
supported  by  indirect  measures  m  tU  such 
time  as  we  have  passed  well  over  the  peak 
of  inflationary  pressures. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  program  In  the  inter- 
est of  all  consumers,  not  Just  for  manu- 
facturers. 


Loyalty  Versus  Commoa  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editor  of 
dlstmction  in  the  State  of  Alabama  re- 
cently wrote  an  editorial  on  Loyalty 
Versus  Common  Sense 

He  states  that  by  birth,  education,  and 
environment  he  is  a  Democrpt 

In  his  editorial  he  points  ou.  certain 
indisputable  facts  to  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats. The  advice  might  well  be  heeded 
by  millions  of  others  who  find  themselves 
pondering  the  same  question  the  editor 
considered. 

I  quote  the  editorial  from  the  Evex- 
green  Courant,  of  Evergicon,  Ala.: 

LOTALTT    VEXKUS    COMMON    SEKSB 

It  Is  ncftrly  a  yj  :'.r  until  the  Democratle 
prmiary  of  li^a  wxll  be  held,  bat  already  tb» 
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of  bow  AlrtwanUiMt  staaU  vote  ia 
betoc  poiMtand  anr  Um  State.  Aa  ttHae* 
KwTnow  It  appMn  th»t  mod*  Xhm 
■ttiMthB  wni  ta  !»*«»  in  IMS  ••  WM 
in  l»48.  The  MMtooal  Dmoermtte  PMty  hM 
gmn  DO  todlertton  n<  alMMloiiiBS  th«  lo- 
^•ttaUe  pttMlplM  of  ite  1M0  ptetf  orm.  It 
Jmm  not  fM  twUoKlad  tlwt  th«  infComiMtent 
Bwry  TnuMB  vOl  no*  b*  Ite  candVlBte  for 
nwldwtt  agatiL  Alabajniaiw  do  not  want 
Ttumaa  •»!  tb«y  *>  not  want  the  prwcnt 

gfu^vni  (tf  Um  national  party 
If  tbls  ime  a  tvo-pvty  State 
tlM  qmmtkan  9t  vbat  to  do  oould  be  an- 
jjJl  4Mlly.  U  im  *mt  Ulw  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  tfc««  »«*•  BapuWlcan.  Theone- 
narty  palltto  mt  iff***— *  would  keep  most 
yoi-n  ttam  XaMta^  this  step,  m  tlwy  will 
try  to  Sad  anottow  answer. 

Ia  tMi  tsw  a—ag  tbe  State  eaoM  up  with 
«M  tbe   nttlW  Wctati  Democtatt    (Dlzle- 
I)      Dite  woea  wi«  a  vain  one.     Um 

da  OHBoerata  sever  bad  a  chance 

at  wm^Mm  «•  ••  BStlooal  levcL    Votai  caat 
for  Thartaood  were  jnutly  to  protest.     It 


In  laB  as  ta  IMS  the  taloest  proUem  faced 

to  ntm^rt  to  aapport  the  can«11ria»«  and 

of  the  nattff"^  party  is  that  of 

_  t  la  tHVMd  "party  loyalty." 

tn~t&m  U  aay  virtues  held  in  higher 
1  lofatty.   Loyal  friends  who  stick  , 
[  ta  bad  tlaas  as  well  as  food  times 

_^ fito  A>  aot  qaeatkai  the  Ttrtuo 

ocloyalty.  yet  at  tlmee  tb«e  can  be  too  much 
g(  n  moot  «»*«n  If  wa  had  a  Irleod  of  whom 
UmA  aod  this  f  eelln«  was  mu- 

be  icyal  to  him.    If  ha  tost 

( IM  eooM  still  count  us  as  a  friend. 

K  fcfc^  Mend  began  to  abuse  us  and 

iBsd  our  eyes  and  tried  to 

^  to  4»  thtacs  we  were  morally  op- 

[  ^  am  ffiilinei  for  him  would  soon  be 

oidd  our  faith.    We  do  not 

,  K  woaM  be  i  ■■■*»!«  to  eontlnue  aoch 


By  Hrtb.  adneattaa,  and  environment  we 

te.    At  one  time  the  Daaaocraao 

PBitT  Blood  lor  thoee  thln«i  bi  whlidi  we 

or  bort  leiaeeeiitert  them  on  a  na- 

soutlisnieri   ars    born 

p^moersts.    and    buried 

I  South  was  ioyaX  to  the  Dem- 

FBi^  through  the  lean  years.  THIs 
loyalty  bai  been  repaid  with  abuee  during 
the  ilob  yaaiB.  We  no  langar  have  any  kln- 
«fciy  vttit  tl»  Mailonal  Democratic  Party. 
Wb9  rtMNdd  wa  owe  any  loyalty  to  It?  After 
•11  It  was  the  r-»«*»**'  party  that  first  for- 

To  TM  tt  Is  common  sense  to  vote  tar  the 
man  or  party  tlwt  best  represents  our  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  loyalty  be  hanged.  A  dog 
win  ctmttnae  to  follow  a  cruel  master  who 
kicks  tt.  Perhaps  that  Is  admirable,  but  It 
Isnt  an«rt.  TJm  good  Lord  gave  man  more 
sense  than  ■•  gave  diag.  We  believe  It  was 
Intended  fbr  man  to  uae  the  sense  given  him. 
Call  us  disloyal  If  you  like,  but  regardlea 
of  the  oo«B»  <tf  aetten  choaan  by  others  we 
Intend  to  sate  our  eonvlctlans. 


faNiaect  OS  Taito 


XZIBeiON  OP  REMARKS 


WALTER  H.  JUDD 


IirqTTBeT  on  Yalta 
Please  accept  my  most  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  yoxir  editorial  of  June  7.  Inquest 
on  Yalta.  Yalta  was,  as  you  state,  a  "monu- 
mental blunder."  But  It  was  something 
mcMre — It  was  a  violation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  provides  that 
no  territory  shall  be  handed  over  without  the 
ooiuent  of  the  people  and  government  con- 
cerned. Secondly.  It  provides  that  every 
nation  has  the  right  to  live  under  the  form 
of  government  of  its  own  choice. 

Thus,  besides  being  a  blunder,  the  Yalta 
Agreement  was  an  act  of  international  Im- 
morality. For  the  firs:  time  In  our  history 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  handed 
over  peoples  Into  slavery  and  turned  over 
territory  to  a  tyrannical  government  without 
the  consent  of  the  peoples. 

Par  the  first  lime  in  our  history,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  regarding  the  disposition 
of  foreign  territory  and  populations  without 
such  an  agreement  being  submitted  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

My  only  objection  to  your  editorial  Is  thai 
it  was  limited  only  to  China.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  you  abould  at  an  early  date 
emphasize  the  effect  which  the  Yalta  A^ret- 
ment  had  on  Europe,  and  specifically  Poland, 
Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hun- 
gary. Those  countries  lost  liberty  through 
the  Yalta  Agreement,  although  some  may 
claim  that  they  lost  it  through  the  violation 
of  the  YalU  Agreement. 

The  sooner  the  Yalta  Agreement  is  repudi- 
ated,  preferably  tlirough  the  passage   or   a 
resolution  In  Congress  calling  on  the  Execu- 
tive to  do  so,  and  on  a  nonpartisan   bas.'^, 
the  better  It  will  be  for  our  international 
prestige.     And  the  better   It  will   be  for  the 
morale  of  the  peoples  who  live  in  abject  fear 
In  Soviet-controlled  Eastern  Europe. 
Abthxtb  Bliss  Lani:. 
roriHer  Amlxuaador  to  Poland. 
Washwgton. 


strength  and  otir  bargaining  position  to  a 
point  where  it  assures  us  of  recognition. 
union  fiecurity,  Job  status,  and  fair  working 
conditions;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
h  i.^  gone  on  record  In  support  of  private  en- 
tprprlsf  as  against  Government  ownership: 
Bf  t:  therefore 

Rpsolvcd.  That  the  New  York  State  Ped- 
eratlon  of  Labor  records  Itself  as  being  op- 
posed -reclflcally  to  the  generation  and  trans- 
mi.'.slf  ri  of  electric  power  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence bv  the  Government  or  any  of  its  agen- 
cies and  cjenerally  to  any  further  extensions 
ff  public  ownership  and  operation  of  elec- 
tee uUiltlfs  and  tt  calls  upon  Its  member 
unions  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  stop  the 
trend  '  ;ward  such  public  ownership. 


IMlBUla 

or  RSPaXBEKTAlIW 

t%Mr$dai/.  June  21.1851 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  teafe 

'  remarkB  Ui  ttie  RaooBO.  I 
loUowing  letter  from  the 
columns  of  the  Wa^- 
of  June  9,  1951 : 


New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  Op- 
poses the  ConstrnctioB  of  the  St.  Law- 
rcace  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  June 
21.  1951.  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  speaking  for  thousand-s  of  it.s 
members,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project : 

Wbersas  the  present  controversy  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  has 
8ffor«tod  proponents  of  Oovemment-owned 
eleetrlc  power  generation  and  transmlsaion 
faclUtlee  another  opportunity  to  advocate  the 
further  encroachment  of  State  agencies  into 
the  legitimate  field  of  private  Industry;  and 

WiMreas  In  the  State  of  New  York  scores 
of  ttkousands  of  oar  members  are  directly 
employed  in  tl»e  construction,  operation,  and 
matntenanos  of  privately  owned  electric 
power  eompsL&les:  and 

WhCTSas  tiM  sad  experience  of  our  unions 
»i^  x-\abt  Bsembers  both  In  the  State  of  New 
York  and  tbrooghout  the  United  States  is 
%i(t%±  public  ownership  of  electric  utilities 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  ooUectlve  bar- 
gaining lights,  of  union  status  and  security; 


In  private   industry  our   unions 
have  over  the  years  built  up  our  economic 


In  Negotiating  WiHi  Rassias  Stooges  We 
Must  Constantly  Keep  in  Miad  TWir 
Philosophy  of  Deception  and  Record  of 

Bad  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MIXNISOT.\ 

IN  T-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Ludwell 
Dt'iiny,  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News : 

A  Rkcord  of  Bad  Faith 

(By  Ludwell  Etenny) 

Success  or  failure  of  the  Korean  armistice 
net^ociations  will  turn  on  three  factors.  They 
are: 

1.  Whether  Stalin  thinks  he  has  more 
to  gain  or  1  ise  by  trickery. 

2  Whether  Stalin  will  permit  United  Na- 
tions inspection  teams  for  truce  enforcement. 

3.  Whether  Stalin  wlU  Insist  on  political 
bnbps  lor  a  cefise-ftre  agreement. 

On  the  first  and  overriding  question  of 
Ko<.>d  laitii.  conditions  are  never  lavorable 
m  dcallnc;  with  Stalin  or  his  stooges.  The 
record  is  clear  that  his  word  is  worthless  and 
that  he  never  keeps  an  agreement  longer 
than  It  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

in  this  case  the  Reds  broke  faith  repeat- 
edly even  during  the  preliminaries.  Plrst, 
they  suggested  a  cease-flire  through  the  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  and  when  Gen. 
Matthew  Ridgway  responded  they  told  the 
world  United  Nations  forces  were  requesting 
a  trutX". 

Then  In  their  formal  answer  to  General 
Ridi^wiiv  they  tried  to  include  political  ques- 
tion, in  violation  of  Moscow's  pledge  to  Wssh- 
IntTton  that  negotiations  would  be  confined 
to  military  matters.  For  the  preliminary 
meetini?  they  converted  the  supposed  "neu- 
tral zround"  of  the  alleged  "open  city"  of 
Knesong  into  Red  territory  under  Commuulst 
artned  ^uard. 

Of  course  the  price  of  dealing  with  the 
RedK  In  any  way  Is  to  put  up  with  Inevitable 
trie  kery.  The  problem  is  to  decide  when  the 
price  i.s  too  high — when  the  trickery  is  un- 
important enough  to  overlook  and  when  it  in- 
volves basic  security. 

The  most  serious  development  so  far  is  that 
the  Reds  are  using  the  negotiation  period  for 
bringing  in  large  military  reinforcements 
from  Manchuria.  This  Is  the  same  dodge 
used  5  years  ago  against  Chiang  Kai-shek 
In  China  by  the  s^^me  Red  Oen.  Peag  Teh- 
hual  now  at  the  Kaesong  conference  table — 
he  aereed  to  the  so-called  Marshall  truce  only 
to  p.'-cpare  for  more  successful  aggression. 
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Perhaps  Stalin's  best  trick  is  the  designa- 
tion of  General  Peng  as  "Commander  of  the 
Chinese  Volunteers" — Instead  of  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  Pelping  Red  regime,  which 
he  is,  If  General  Ridgway  accepts  his  creden- 
tial-s  as  spokesman  merely  for  "volunteers"  In 
Korea,  nothing  General  Peng  signs  will  be 
binding  on  Pelping  or  future  "volunteers." 

In  the  negotiations  the  chief  military  Is- 
sues will  be  the  armistice  line,  the  duration 
of  the  truce,  and  enforcement  provisions. 
Acceptance  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel 
would  mean  retreat  by  United  Nations  forces 
from  a  hard-won.  half-way  advantageous  po- 
sition to  a  line  which  can't  be  defended— 
thxis  inviting  future  aggression. 

Regardless  of  other  terms,  no  truce  Is  any 
better  than  its  teeth.  Unless  Stalin  is  willing 
to  accept  U.  N.  inspection  teams  in  North 
Korea  to  prevent  Red  reinforcements  and 
other  violations,  any  armistice  will  be  a 
trap. 

Finally,  it  Moscow — despite  Its  pledge  that 
political  issues  will  not  be  raised  at  Kae- 
sonj^— tries  to  make  a  truce  conditional  on 
Red  China's  admission  to  the  U.  N..  posses- 
sion of  Formosa,  or  dictation  cf  a  Japanese 
treaty,  these  negotiations  will  be  a  hoax. 

But  Stalin  may  need  a  genuine  truce  for 
many  reasons  elsewhere.  If  so,  he  probably 
will  g€t  a  temporary  one  In  Korea. 


Due  to  Air  Force  Bridge  Dettmction  in 
Korea,  Some  Communist  Chinese 
Bridges  Are  Now  Built  in  Sections  As- 
•embled  and  Used  at  Night,  Then  Tom 
Down  and  Camouflaged  by  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  news  item  date  line  Toyko. 
May  21,  telling  of  the  Far  East  Air  Force. 
The  detailed  round-up  issued  later  esti- 
mated that  the  Air  Force  has  inflicted 
112,000  casualties  upon  Chinese  enemy 
ground  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  alone  does  this  ar- 
ticle discuss  the  sp>ecific  activities  of  the 
Far  East  Air  Force,  but  it  frankly  dis- 
cus.ses  the  ever-increasing  threat  of  in- 
creased enemy  air  strength  which  has 
been  building  up  in  Korea — the  might  of 
the  enemy  antiairci-aft  defense — the 
day  and  night  warfare — air  rescue  serv- 
ice— combat  rotation  as  well  as  our  own 
new  aircraft. 

The  article  describes  in  detail  the  var- 
ious types  of  craft,  the  number  of  trips 
or  sorties  they  have  made  to  battle  areas, 
the  innumerable  quantities  of  goods  of 
various  kinds  that  have  been  delivered, 
a  detailed  list  of  the  accomplishments 
made,  and  the  cost  which  our  Air  Force 
has  paid  to  date  in  persoimel  as  well  as 
in  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  hostilities  have 
been  concluded  In  Korea,  the  most  suc- 
cessful phase  of  the  military  employed 
therein  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  the 
effectful  work  done  by  the  Far  East  Air 
Forces  in  fighting  ground  troops. 

Thre«  outstanding  features  will  be  dis- 
closed. "First  will  be  the  close  tactical 
support  which  was  given  to  our  ground 


troops  by  men  In  planes  who  actually 
killed  Chinese  Communist  ground  troops 
fighting  less  than  100  yards  away  from 
oui'  own  front-line  infantry  and  marines, 

Xext  to  that  will  be  the  tremendous 
number  of  men  and  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  supplies  that  were  delivered  by 
air.  These  feats  are  in  a  large  measure 
matched  by  the  superb  rescue-service 
carried  on  thi-ough  every  hour,  day  and 
night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  battle  action  reported  from 
Korea  was  the  conservative  authorized 
estimate  that  112,000  enemy  casualties 
were  inflicted  upon  the  Chinese  by  our 
airmen — while  the  total  of  all  missing 
and  prisoners-of-war  of  our  own  Air 
Force  was  the  comparably  low  of  785 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkable  report 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Air  Force  contains  so  much  factual 
matter  and  of  such  tremendous  value  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  insert  the  same  in  the  rec- 
ords of  our  proceedings  so  that  this  re- 
port may  become  available  to  all. 

Tm  report  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  Air  Force  Times  of  June  9,  1951] 

Korean  Sorties  Pass  200,000;    111   MIG-15"s 
Down  in  88  Days 

Tokyo. — The  Far  East  Air  Forces  flew  its 
two  hundred  thousandth  sortie  of  the  Korean 
war  on  May  21,  and  in  a  detailed  round-up. 
Issued  later,  estimated  It  has  Inflicted  112,000 
casualties  on  enemy  troops. 

The  112.000  estimate  was  based  on  specific 
reports  of  fighters  and  light-bomber  pilots. 
It  does  nut  include  supplementary  reports 
from  ground  sources — such  as  one  isisued  by 
the  Tenth  Co!*ps  following  the  second  phase 
of  the  Chinese  spring  push,  in  which  the 
corps  credited  6.000  dead  to  air,  whereas  pilots 
had  verified  only  350. 

Excerpts  from  the  report  and  analysis: 

AIK  SrPHEMACY 

"That  we  have  continued  to  maintain  com- 
plete mastery  of  the  air  over  Korea,  always 
our  overriding  priority,  is  indicated  by  our 
destruction  or  damage  of  111  MIG-15s  since 
February  22,  all  of  them  in  air-to-air  combat. 
This  represents  about  one-seventh  of  the 
total  air  effort  he  sent  aloft  during  the 
period." 

INTERDICTION 

"Our  hammering  of  the  Red  supply  system 
has  very  substantially  reduced  the  flow  of 
war  goods  and  reinforcements.  Every  ton 
destroyed  In  a  supply  dump,  every  day's  delay 
caused  by  a  downed  bridge  or  u  damaged 
tunnel,  weakens  the  enemy  that  much. 

"Since  last  June  we  have  made  more  than 
1.000  successful  attacks  on  bridges,  both  rail 
and  highway,  with  about  340  of  these  attacks 
coming  In  the  last  3  months.  These  attacks 
have  resolved  themselves  into  a  never-ending 
contest  between  the  accuracy  ol  our  t>om- 
bardiers  versus  the  skill,  cunning,  and  deter- 
mination the  enemy  displays  in  rebuilding 
and  bypassing  his  damaged  bridges. 

"He  has  at  his  command  almost  unlimited 
manpower,  and.  It  is  grudgingly  admitted,  a 
remarkable  engineering  ability.  He  replaces 
knocked-out  spans  on  his  key  routes  In  a 
matt«r  of  days.  In  other  Instances  he  builds 
bypasses  to  knocked-out  bridges  and  when 
the  bypasses  are  bombed  out,  he  builds  by- 
passes to  bypasses. 

"Apparently  anticipating  our  action  he 
sometimes  starts  the  construction  of  the  by- 
pass before  the  bridge  itself  has  been 
attacked. 


"Same  of  his  bridges  aie  built  In  Mctlons, 
assembled  and  used  at  night,  then  torn  down 
and  camouflaged  by  day. 

'A  typical  case  history  of  a  bridge  follows: 

"The  3.500-foot -long  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Choisgchon  River  at  Slnanju  is  a  key 
Jink  on  the  supply  route  from  Slntilju  to 
Pyoniryang.  Knock  It  out  and  you  force  him 
to  take  his  war  supplies  on  a  lon^c  detour. 

"We  damkged  that  brldee  on  August  12  of 
last  year  but  reconnaissance  showed  the 
enemy  had  repaired  It  by  August  14.  We 
damaeed  It  again  on  August  17  and  August 
24.  By  August  28  the  span  was  serviceable. 
We  bombed  it  August  30  and  on  September  4. 
The  enemy  had  completed  repairs  by  Sep- 
tember 7,  so  we  damaced  it  again  September 
10,  Aerial  photoi^aphy  September  22  not 
only  showed  the  bridge  serviceable  but  re- 
vealed that  the  enemy  has  started  work  on  a 
hyp&BB.  antlclftating  further  attacks. 

"On  October  4  we  knocked  down  two  spans. 
The  bridge  then  remained  out  of  serrtce  until 
we  overran  Slnanju  and  was  still  out  of 
service  when  we  left.  It  was  still  out  of 
service  on  February  4,  but  photograpthy 
showed  that  the  bypass  was  carrying  trafllc. 
On  March  1  we  knocked  out  the  bypass.  On 
March  12  aerial  reconnaissance  showed  by- 
pass repairs  under  way  and  further  recon- 
naissance March  24  showed  construction 
starting  on  a  bypass  to  the  bypass. 

"Bypass  No.  i  was  In  service  March  26  siid 
we  knocked  it  out  April  1.  On  April  16  the 
typass  was  back  In.  April  24  we  knocked  It 
out.  Photc«?raphy  on  April  28  showed  by- 
pass No.  1  out,  probably  from  high  water. 
but  construction  nearly  completed  on  by- 
psiss  No   2. 

"On  May  1  both  bypasses  were  servlceablo 
and  on  May  2  we  knocked  out  No.  1  and 
probably  knocked  out  No.  2.  Undoubtedly 
at  least  one  of  the  bypasses  Is  unaer  repair 
now  and  p>erhap>s  bypass  No.  3  Is  being  con- 
structed." 

ENXMY    AIR 

"An  ever- increasing  enemy  air  threat  has 
been  building  up  in  Korea  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  Reconnalaeance  shows  that  run- 
ways aie  being  lengthened,  revetments  built, 
and  fuel  and  supply  areas  being  Installed  at 
heretofore-dormant  North  Korean  fields. 

"Some  of  the  revetment*  are  15  feet  high 
and  with  openings  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate any  of  hU  fighters.  Not  only  has 
the  enemy  rehabilitated  key  fields  but  In  one 
particular  case,  that  of  Pyongyangr,  Is  sac- 
rificing a  portion  of  the  city  to  the  creation 
of  a  runway  and  dispersal  areas. 

"A  modern  main  street  of  the  North  Korean 
capital  has  been  widened  considerably  by 
bulldozing  the  buildings  from  both  sides  of 
the  pavement  and  the  demolition  of  a  small 
village  on  the  outskirts  now  gives  the  Red 
air  a  hard-surface  runway  almost  7.000  feet 
long  and  375  feet  wide  with  perfect  ap- 
proaches for  both  landings  and  take-offs. 

"His  build-up  at  Slnuiju  was  Indicative  of 
the  effort  to  at  least  ready  an  air  blow  of 
damaging  proportions.  FKAF  has  kept  ahead 
of  him  thus  far,  craterlng  runways,  and 
burning  out  any  supplies  that  may  be  sUwk- 
plled.  But  it  Is  a  never-ending  campaign  for 
at  times  airfield  repair  work  starts  almost 
Immediately." 

ENEMY    rUiK 

"Enemy  antiaircraft  fire  was  stepped  up 
considerably  In  intensity,  especially  in  hU 
forward  areas  during  the  period  of  this  re- 
port. The  antiaircraft  build-up  has  been  in 
defense  of  his  supply  centers  and  also  re- 
cently In  the  central  section  of  Korea  where 
he  was  regrouping  his  mauled  arrnie*  prior 
to  his  moat  recent  drive.  Our  fighter  bomb- 
ers and  Ught  bombers  attacked  these  heavily 
defended  pciaitlons  daily  as  well  a*  other  tar- 
gets throughout  North  Korea. 

"We  lost  «3  planes,  both  fighters  and  lifht 
bombers  to  ground  fire  during  the  period  al- 
tliough  many  of   the   downed   airmen   were 
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■utMcquently  rMCU«!  by  unarroed  hellcop- 
tm  Our  total  •ircraft  >o»«  du«  to  both 
enemy  air  action  and  ground  fire  ta  71  plane* 
for  th«  88-d»y  p«rlod* 

IMbT    AJVD    NIOKT 

"The  pectiUar  nature  of  the  current  phaae 
of  the  Kanmn  war  In  which  the  atat^l  ob- 
jective \M  to  tnllict  tnaxlmum  caaualtlea  on 
the  enemy  and  thua  demonatrai*  to  him  the 
futility  of  hta  timinmioa.  coupled  with  the 
recent  maaatng  oi  enemy  troope  near  the  bat- 
tlefront  makaa  the  employment  of  our  B~2« 
8up«rforta  to  eVome  support  at  thle  time  a 
highly  profltabto  but  ne^«rthele«  unusual 
operation. 

Through  the  use  of  a  radar  technique 
these  &-»*•.  whoee  employment  In  close  sup- 
port has  been  Inereaaed  by  SCO  percent  within 
tbe  latt  90  daye.  are  now  delivering  500- 
pound  proxlmtty-fuaed  bomb*  with  an  accu- 
Vacy     that     approachca     daylight     vuual 

bombing."  

an  Kxacmc  sxavm 

"The  Air  Beacue  Service  heretofore  haa 
been  thou^it  at  eaeentlally  aa  an  operation 
to  friendly  territory  and  in  friendly  w^tera. 
In  Kma.  however,  their  work  haa  been  »'.- 
moat  eadUBlvely  In  enemy  territory  In  more 
thin  10,000  hoxira  of  operation  almost  1  800 
men  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U  H  have 
been  picked  up  and  rettiraed  to  safety,  many 
of  them  tram  b^lnd  enemy  llnea." 

COaOyiT  KOTATTOM 

"Sbiee  toa*  June  our  combat  crews  have 
gained  tovaluable  battle  ezperlenoe.    •    •     • 

"We  are  f^daetng  theee  baUla-wlae  vet- 
erans aa  rapidly  aa  poa^lble  In  order  to  broad- 
en the  ezperlenoe  base  at  home.  Fighter 
gzoups  have  had  almost  100  percent  rotation 
at  pUoto  atooe  laat  June  and  at  least  one 
groap  IB  now  working  on  the  third  set  pUota, 
«  tbe  group  commander  ezpreaand  It.  B-ao 
and  B-ae  air  crews  also  are  belnR  roUted- 
They.  too.  wUl  soon  reach  the  100-percent 
rotation  mark." 

•H^h  prlortty  cargo  Including  special 
ttaois  at  mxpfAj  and  cqulpcaent  were  air- 
Uftad  to  forward  onita  as  the  need  aroee.  with 
40.000  tana  gotng  mto  Korea  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  report.  Thla  brtnga  the  total 
aliUft  taarm^  ataioe  June  to  well  over  150,000 
tooa.  and  m  addltton  948.000  penoonel.  In- 
eludlBff  aU*  and  wounded,  have  been  alr- 
Uftad  Lef  BCiu  Japan  and  Korea  or  Intra- 
Japaa.  Largeet  eombat  alrUft  was  the  drop- 
ping by  the  Three  Bundred  and  Fifteenth  Air 
Dlvlalon  traaaporta  of  tbe  One  Hundred  and 
Bgbty-aeeaBtb  Regimental  Oombat  Team 
near  ItuiMaa  on  March  23." 

wauacoM  nrFPoar 

"Ho  mUttary  wganlsatton  can  operate 
wtthoat  lofflBtleal  bock -up.  FIAMCOM  (Far 
XMt  Air  liaMrM  Command),  with  Its  op- 
eratkma  spread  from  Japan  and  the  Phll- 
Ipplnea  to  Korea,  provided  about  275.000  tons 
of  Air  Force  luppUaa  to  the  combat  force* 
IB  tbe  W  daya  eovered  by  thla  report.  In 
addltlOD  tbey  have  provided  logistical  and 
heavy  malntecanee  aaalatance  to  the  llght- 
pUae  uBtta  of  tbe  Army." 

mw  Ai«c»Arr 

"111  accordance  with  long-term  program- 
ing. In  cq>eration  prior  to  the  Korean  war, 
v«  iff*  now  iDOdemtBlng  our  air  itefenae  cap- 
aWimw  hj  tbe  addition  of  the  F-04  all- 
weather  Jet  tntereeptcM-.  This  to  a  two-seater 
vwakm  cT  the  F-«e  jet  and  la  equipped  with 
ft  modern  atrbome  radar.  This  type  of  plane 
already  la  to  wkleeptead  use  to  the  defenae 
of  key  agaaa  to  the  United  Staten. 

"Aaotfaer  alreraft,  here  to  tbe  theater 
■trletty  for  •arrlce  teeta,  la  the  B-46  J«t 
boaher.  Only  a  very  limited  aimtber  of  tban 
are  here  but  va  atw  laamtog  many  valuaMa 

.  of  malirt*"*^"**  aiMi 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RF.rORD 

^'^^  ci-AM'-f'"  ■'    -f'TTitr-*  !r,  Kjrfa  could  be  tiirnfd 

somis  jj^^  g  p  ,j     ,r    :ae\nria  sh   w 

PlRht^rs  -. - - 98   J  *'''  Not  Xm:r.  Genera'  RlfKr-^nv  1b  to  be  rnnsld- 

Ll<?ht  bombers-.- 12,9:7  eyed  a  free  aj;ent  1:    -h:^.  ma-er. 

Medium  bombers 8  44-  Kaesong   Is    Ser-M-y    "    S'ltf    .»..-hraor.  s 

Reconnaissance «   ^  '^  show,  and  It  ts  foil   "t  i4  "h^  all-too-f  amMar 

Car)?o -.- -"^   ■"''->  Aheson  pattern,  ^"h  'l^'"  United  States  at 

MifccelUneoua -- -              1  .. +>/'"  the   foot   of   the   '•'^le, 

— •  The  meeting  \-  ^  -.n  •  neld  In  er.en^.y  trrrl- 

Tolal     200.330  tory,  where  the  U*  !'  w  .r»M  it  t     b-     not  en 

—  a   hospital   ship.   a.    n..-    UnUcd    S-at-s    hnd 

Dr'  rvtRFD  proposed. 

Ton,  of  bombs                               .             89  400  Armed    Communists     riird     ♦^e     a-fl-ld 

Tons  or  comos.-     ^       --- united   Natlrna   d-le-ntlon   must 

Rounds  of  ammunition »<'     ^_  ^  Tand       On'v    Cor>mui:i'*    ^r.r.sprr^atlon    Is 

Number  of  roc.lcf«M 24.   000  '*"Y.  .  ,1  J^r^  -v.^^  V     ♦v.p   t^i^t.ne   ila.~- 

OHllons  of  naralm                       -       7,  OCO  000  available  fmm    "■'-•»   ^       ■•'•   ^-  ^    "1?   P'^. 

oaiions  01  na,.a.ni - .  Our  deleca»'-«    ■:«>  p'^r'r"-.i   -.i     nd   frnm  the 

Tons  of  freight   (can.0  only  .                  151   000  ^J^  J^^^..  ^,„,,  .,^,,„,     j,  ,..  ^.^.e  suing  far 

Number  of  pa..en.ers   .  ino.ud-  ^tre    f?..    •  - 'V.,  ,    u'.n  be  PxrH-rt^d      But 

Number  of  leafler.s^,.. -   231,oOO.OOO  J"'/ p^^^^, .,.  ,   .e-leinei.t  as  a  victory. 

ACcoMPLi.sHED  <|^g    gpfMrie    'he    Communist    reporters 

Ene.mv  troop  casualties 112.    '0  a-d   photographer?   are   .'pcordln^;  for    world 

BuUdmjrs  destroyed  or  dama.;eJ  consumption  will  r.'-r  present  this  mlsTT.an- 

(housir.g     cr.emy     trojps     or  ajred  affair  In  the  U^ht  of  a  United  Nations 

supplies).- -           114   "00  Tictory.    W--  -rr,-  hp  sure  of  thnv 

Alrcritrt  destrved.  probably  de-  Genera.  Hul'vav  ha.s  explained  that  he  Is 

stroyed   or   dam,->?ed     -                   351  for  aa  full  pr-ss  r.  vern^e  of  the  flnii!  stages 

Locomotlvee  destroyed   or  dam-  of  the  nevotlari'  n?  hy  Amertcnn  rep'T'ers    .v.s 

a,tred                                   -                   *50  the  public  Intere-,-   all(  v.s  ' 

Ra.lroad'ckfs  destroyed  or  dam-  "Well  see  that  'xe  ect  everytl.ln?  we  ran. ' 

aeed                       13  000  he  said. 

Tunnels  dama-^ed                    *o0  Which  wems  to  mean  that  the  press  of  free 

Hlchway    and  Vail    brtdws    ri^-  nations  w:i:  <ft  *harever  the  Reds  cho.*«  Vi 

stroyed  or  dama-ed .  ^                1   'XC  T^r^.t     Thr.t  wouldn't  be  the  ca.,e  if  Douglas 

Motor      vehiciea      destroyed      lt  Ma.  .Arthur  hud   beca  le.t   in  o^mmaiid.     He 

d&ma«'ed                                         -              :i'i   6<  0  understands  Orien'al  psvcholr.-y  too  Wf II  fo 

Tanlu  destroyed  or  dama^^ed--                1.675  have  let   himself   be  outbargained   even  be- 

Oun  pocUtlons  silenced.--'- 2. 450  fore  the    :ar,auu:ig   began.     He   was   ousted 

Maior^trateglc  tar«ei3  neutral-  because  he  sto.)d  In  the  way  of  appeasement. 

j2ed                    ..    18  Now.  In  an  apiea-sement  »e-.t:ris.  we   tear 

.^ MEj.  that  kln'l  of  a  settlem-nt. 

COST 

Personnel:  — -^ 

Killed ITO 

Wounded 2jMk  ^^  q^^.j  ij^^  jj,j,  Bosineis 

Missing 300 

POW 5  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Total "^85  ^^ 

Aircraft  ^^^    NORRIS  POULSON 

Fighters-  — Ije  orCALiroRNU 

Bombers ^i  .^,^^ 

Transports 6  IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

MlaceUaneous - ^ 15  Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Total 228  ^!r.  FOULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  con - 

Additional   statistical    dat^:    During    the  ■.•,ir.::y    place   in   the   Interior   Depars^ 

period  M.xy  20  to  May  26.  1951.  fEAF  aiid  nier.i     appiOpriLition    bills    restrictio  IS 

attached  units  Bew  6.500  8ortit:>s.  i..<aii  .  t  ihe  ui>e  of  money  for  propaganila 

purpo.->es.     I  am  inserting  an  editorial 

"■"— — ""^  from  the  Columbus  Ledger,  of  Coluri- 

„  bus.  Ga  .  for  June  I  3.  1951.  protesting 

Coamwusts  Win  Firit  Round  iii  Raesonj  ,y,^,  spending  of  public  funds  for  surh 

MeetJBS  by  HaTin«  It  in  Their  Terri-  puiroses: 

tory,  N«t  •■  Neatrt!  Ground  ^^^  ^-^  '  ^^^^  ^«  «^«7^ 

"                      In    the    mall    Saturday,   June    16,   came    a 

_  „^,..^^r,  2-fO''    I   i'«.   ht^avv  cardboard   mailing  tu  *, 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  addressed  to  tins' newspaper  by  the  Dm:  Ki 

Oi  Statee  Department   of   the   Interior.  Eure  m 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD  ^Jem"' c"«uf "'  "^"^  °*"  '"  ""'  ^  " 

or  MiKNESOTA  From  it  we  pulled  the  following: 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESia^ATlVES  A    ortoon    map    diagraming    the    vari.  us 

d&.'ns  and  lalces  In  the  Central  Valley  mu  tl- 

Friday,  July  6,  19ol  ;■..-;;  >Ne    reclamation    project. 

Mr   JUDD      Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  a  press   and  radio  release,  running  1  iOO 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricohd.  I  -o^d.  long,  teiiing  °f  P'^J^^J,°^^«!^  «^Vta 

w  c.».wt*j«  «Y^ „j.t„,^ai  f,.^rr.  tv>o  tions  lu  vaTious  towus  when  the  projeci   u 

Include  the  following  editorial  from  the  ^^^,,^  ^^^  ^^^  operauon  August  i. 

Washington  Daily  News:  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^atea  and  piaoea  for 

ArpsAsxMxirr  SrmNO  various  local  celebrations  from  August  1  10. 

Wttbout  In  any  way  disparaging  General  And    a    three-page,    single-space    »!=«»- 

EkHway""  capabilities  aa  a  first-rate  lighting  graphed    collection   of    filler    itema   desc  1b- 

P%»n.  tt   u   Imposslbla   to   Imagine   General  ing  the  project. 
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We  cannot  say  for  certain  just  how  much 
the  heavy  cardboard  mailing  f  ibe  cost.  A 
local  retailer  once  carried  them  in  stock  but 
has  no  ctirrent  price  list.  Smaller  ones 
some  time  ago  cost  15  cents  each.  Thla  one 
must  have  been  the  25-cent  size,  although 
the  Department  of  Interior  probably  buys 
them  in  bulk  at  a  lower  rate. 

No  postage  was  involved.  The  matter  was 
sent  through  the  mall  under  a  frank.  Pen- 
al tv  for  private  use  of  the  same  facilities 
without  postage  would  be  »300.  First  class, 
the  po.stage  on  the  material,  according  to  otir 
own  postal  scales,  wotild  have  been  18  cents. 
The  cartoon  map,  of  little  If  any  interest  in 
Columbus,  Ga.  (although  possibly  of  great 
Interest  to  Communists  Inasmuch  as  it  pin- 
points the  Central  Valley's  entire  system  of 
dam-s.  reservoirs,  etc),  wotild  require  almost 
a  full  news  page  for  clear  reproduction. 

The  press  and  radio  release  was  too  ridlru- 
lou.sly  Kng  for  any  consideration  by  any 
newspaper  or  radio  broadcaster,  and  was 
loaded  with  propaganda  compliments  tc  the 
Bureau  in  general,  not  to  mention  Regional 
Director  Richard  L.  Boke.  who  was  quoted 
at  length. 

None  of  the  other  press-release  material 
Is  of  any  use  whatsoever.  The  Government- 
paid  propagandists  might  have  been  on  firm 
ground  in  Issuing  factual  data  on  the  project. 
But  the  ridiculously  long  release  was  an  at- 
tempt to  report  on  various  commtinity  plana 
for  celebrations,  which  strikes  us  as  being 
slightly  out  of  the  realm  of  Federal  Informa- 
tion service  duties. 

"The  Central  Valley  Water  Festival — moet 
colorful  celebration  in  California  history — 
will  play  with  an  aU-star  cast,"  the  release 
shouts  breathlessly.  "It*  central  characters 
will  be  the  State's  greatest  assets — the  boun- 
tiful streams  of  the  north,  the  amazingly 
fertile  land  of  the  valley,  and  the  thousands 
of  farmers  who  developed  ita  agricultural 
empire." 

As  thrilling  as  this  sounds  we  are  left  un- 
impressed in  view  of  the  coat  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  the  questionable  right  of  the  Bu- 
reau to  spend  our  tax  money  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

This  is  the  second  such  mailing  we  have 
had  from  those  people  In  recent  weeks. 

And  the  material  contained  In  the  latest 
one  was  "for  release  to  the  PM's  < afternoon 
newspapers  I  of  Wednesday,  June  13,  1951." 

We  didn't  get  It  until  Saturday.  June  16, 
1951. 
We  don't  like  It. 


Soldier  Wonders  Wliy  Onr  GoverMM«t't 
Position  so  Confnsed  uul  iMffectively 
Presented 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MmwisoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday.  July  9.  1951 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricc«d,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  from  a  young 
man  in  the  service  regarding  some  of  the 
questions  about  oiu-  foreign  policy  and 
our  national  attitude  which  are  in  his 
own  mind  and  those  of  his  associates.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  him  why  our  Govern- 
ment is  so  timid,  feeble,  and  negative  in 
getting  our  case  before  the  world,  or 
even  before  our  own  people.  It  does  not 
do  as  good  a  job  presenting  the  truth  as 


our  enemies  do  selling  their  lies.    The 
letter  follows: 

Mat  22,  1951. 
Hon.  WALTia  H.  Jmn, 

Hoiae  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dea*  Sa:  I.  as  one  of  your  constituent* 
and  aa  one  of  your  supporters,  write  this  let- 
ter as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
writing  it  I  aak  for  nothing  for  myself  but 
for  a  bit  of  your  valuable  time  to  consider 
some  of  my  "musings." 

Now.  after  I  have  had  friends  killed  and 
others  wounded — ruthlessly  so,  my  thoughts 
turn  to  our  country's  foreign  policy  and  the 
turn  of  events  In  the  world  since  the  Korean 
conflict  began.     This  letter  Is  prompted  Just 
as   much  by   the   questions  which   men   Ln 
this  company  ask  diirtng  troop  information 
and  education  hour,  which  I  am  often  asked 
to     conduct     as     by     my     own     reflections. 
Briefly,  the  question  Is  this.  "Where  is  the 
propaganda   machine    that    is    necessary    In 
preparing  us  for  an  eventual  war — a  proble- 
matical war— but  still  a  possible  war?    Why. 
in  this  new  army  is  it  that  some  of  the  offi- 
cers are  frustrated  In  their  relationship  with 
the  men?    There  Lb  too  much  of  the  buddy - 
buddy  stuff.    Why  If  the  Communists  think 
that  communism  is  such  a  wonderful  thing 
and   because   of   this  they   are   fanatical   in 
fiptling  new  converts,  don't  we,  because  we 
think  that  democracy  Is  such  a  wonderful 
thing,  go  out  to  combat  the  Communists  In 
the  same  way  with  linguistically  and  socially 
trained  personnel?     There  are  many  coun- 
tries which,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  will  turn 
on  tis  and  deny  uj  their  geographically  stra- 
tegic   position?     Will    we    have    the    force 
necessary  to  throw  out  their  corrupt  poli- 
ticians? 

Mr.  Hoover  has  one  idea  of  a  foreign  policy, 
a  concrete  and  crystal  clear  policy.    Former 
Ambassador  Kennedy  haa  one,  too,  and  so 
do  you  but  please,  where  Is  our  grand  heri- 
tage reflected  Ln  Messrs.  Acheaon  and  com- 
pany?   'Where  la  otir  sureneas  and  posit! ve- 
ness    In    the   greatness   of    democracy    that 
should  be  reflected  in  oiu  leadws'  words  and 
actions?     It  seems  to  me  that  these  leaders 
an.  afraid,  not  sure.     We  are  too  much  on 
the  defensive  for  such  a  Nation  as  ours  in 
such  times  as  these  when  great  threats  such 
as  the  awftil  bombs  can  sway  the  deep  be- 
liefs of  people  who  have  not  tasted  of  the 
wonderful    fruits    of    freedom.      We    have 
fought  two  dreadful  world  wars  and  still  we 
champion   democracy    only   from    our   own 
shears  without  removing  forever  the  despots 
who  wiU  threaten  the  democracy  in  the  fu- 
ture.   We  retire  each  time — oh,  we  have  done 
something  In  Gennany  and  Japan  but  whera 
Is  the  working  democracy?    The  democracy 
that  builds  dams,  proeperous  economies;  not 
merely  a  bank  account  that  la  drained  and 
then  replenished  like  the  bank  accounts  of 
spoUed  rich  sons  In  coUege.     Would  I  b« 
terribly  wrong  in  advocating  a  new  thotight 
of  expansion  of  dranocracy?     WresUng  con- 
trol away  from  even  mildly  despotic  rulers 
who,  in  the  erent  of  a  war  mtjht  threaten 
the  only  arsenal  of  equality  and  love  and 
Christendom?     We  are  being  selfish  with  our 
good  things. 

In  our  dijdomatlc  niceties  we  kow-tow  to 
rulers  and  governments  which  are  not  true 
representatives  of  a  people  that  should  be 
a  free  people — regardless  of  their  fearful, 
hopeless  condition.  I  think  that  we  should 
be  stern  and  strict  and  self -righteous-— yes. 
jtist  as  the  Russians  are  self-righteous  and 
stem  and  strict  in  their  aggreasions  *  •  • 
we  must  be  poaitlve  and  very  sure  that  we 
wi"  not  lose  a  next  war  •  •  •  and  there 
are  too  many  of  our  people  that  are  not  sure. 
I  hear  them  saying  that  they  will  "be  neu- 
tral" in  the  event  of  a  few  bad  reversea. 
In  this  modem  world,  thla  selfish  and  Ideala- 
to-hril-lefa-be-practlcal  worid  our  laaden 
must  be  more  vitiiparattve  than  ever  bef  or* 


so  aa  to  he'arten  the  weak  and  give  more 
strength  to  the  strong. 

Too  many  questions  exist  In  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  and  not  enough  posi- 
tive answers.  Our  young  men  are  bewildered 
by  the  inhibited  flow  of  political  thought 
and  action.  The  sons  of  Marx  and  I^enln 
are  not  bewildered  and  Inhibited.  Tney  are 
bold,  cocksure,  and  they  are  good  salesmen. 
Are  they  stealing  our  sales  manual? 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


FatteBiBf  OB  Fntwes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Niw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1951 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
th"  attention  of  my  ccUeagues  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  ''Fattening  on 
Putures."  written  by  Ed'win  A,  Lahey, 
which  api)eared  in  the  New  Republic  of 
May  21.  1951. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time  on  the  eve  of  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  seek  to  control 
commodity  speculation: 

Patishiwo  om  FtrrtJiaa 
(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 
Speculators  In  commodities  have  grown  fat 
on  the  Korean  war.    They  can  operate  on  a 
shoestring  and  get  a  turnover  like  a  crap 
game.     Their   profits   totaled   hundreds   of 
millions  of  dollars  In  the  last  6  months  of 
1950.     To  a  large  extent,  thla  kllliiig  was 
made  poaslble  because  the  coamnodity  ex- 
changes themselves  fix  the  margin  /equlre- 
ments  for  commodity  trading,  whweas  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  contr«>ls  the  margin 
requirements  fcnr  securttlea  trading.     (The 
stock  market  margin  which  was  50  percent 
at  the  beginning  d  the  war  U  75  percent 
today.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  con- 
JUct.  the  ccanmoditlea  i^iecxUator  could  get 
action  for  as  little  as  7  or  8  percent  margin.) 
J.  M.  Mehl,  Administrator  of  the  Commodi- 
ty Exchange  Authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agricultiire,  puts  It  this  way: 

"A  speculator  who  purcbJaaed  juat  before 
the  Korean  e|dsode  and  depoattad  the  mini- 
mum margin  could  have  cashed  in  6  weeks 
lat»  on  Jtily  28  with  an  approximate  450 
percent  profit  on  lard,  300  percent  on  cot- 
tonseed oil.  300  percent  on  soybeans.  160  per- 
cent on  cottcai.  and  a  comparatively  modest 
100  percent  on  the  relatively  sluggish  wheat 
futures." 

Last    summer    President    Truman    asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  control  margin  re- 
qtiirements  In  the  commodity  markets.    Con- 
gress withheld  It      The  President,  Defense 
MobUiaer  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriciilttire   Charles   P.   Brannan   are   again 
,t«iring  for  this  authority  In  the  renewal  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  which  expires 
on  June  30.     But  there  is  every  indication 
that  Congress  will  again  withhold  from  the 
Government  the  authority  to  controi  mar- 
gins in  the  commodity  markets,  even  In  the 
face  of  a  warning  by  WUaon  to  the  SenaU 
Ban^irtg  and  Currency  Committee  last  week 
that  another  speculative  splurge  la  a  dan- 
gerous poesihillty.    (Trading  in  the  five  ma- 
jor grains  totaled  3.200.000,000  bushete  to  the 
first  3  months  of  1961.  as  compared  wltji  1.- 
400.000,000   bushels   In  the   same   period  «* 
1950.) 
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Last  Auguit  when  the  DefeMa  Act  WM  In 
debTti.  ^uw  Bi«.«  UATiuin..  oX  South 
Srolln*,  chairman  ot  ih»  Banking  »ad  Cur- 
r^  Committat.  laUi:  "Speculator,  within 
propir  llmlta  pUy  an  Important  role.     The 
broWem  U  eo  complex  that  It  1b  Impomlble 
on  short  noUc«  to  work  out  adequate  legis- 
lation.-     Th«    Member    of    Ckjngrea.    who 
spends  e  qulat  ho»tf  with  the  record  of  com- 
meditlee  speculation  wiU  agree  with  Senator 
MiTBANK  that  under  normal  conditions,  the 
speculator  In  whaat.  corn,  cotton,  soybeans, 
etc     provldee  the  fluid  market  In  which  the 
foixl    processor,    the   elevator   operator,    and 
ethers  may  conduct  the  "hedging"  transac- 
tions    which     are     a     necessary     Insurance 
against   price  fluctuations.     The  speculator 
under  U»se  "normal"  conditions  U  the  ♦.all 
of  the  dog.     But  In  a  time  like  the  Korean 
cnsU  the  taU  wags  the  dog.     The  specula- 
tive fever  that   raged   In   commodities   last 
summer   and  fall  actually  caused  such   er- 
ratic price  movements  that  the  markets  were 
in  scone  t"ii**"«—  made  useless  for  hedging 
transactions. 

The  commodity  speculator  not  only  makes 
a  personal  fortune  and  contrlhutea  nothing 
to  society  m  a  national  crisis  but  he  is  also 
the  moat  Waaaed  of  men  at  tlte  office  of  tne 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.    There  Is  wide- 
spread tax  avoidance  by  commodities  specu- 
latOTt  through  fancy  accounting  and  a  de- 
vice  called   offsetting    trades.     The   Bureau 
aays,  -Thara  to  nothing  we  can  do  about  If 
■ren      If      the      commodity      speculator 
(tocmt  laaort  to  tax-avoidance  methods,  he 
ftjii  is  a  favored  citizen  with  the  tax  col- 
lector.   A  speculator,  with  a  margin  of  |»3.- 
000.  could  have  netted  a  profit  of  $100,000  In 
soybeans  bi  the  laat  6  months  of  1950.     Hl3 
capltal-gahia  tax.  If   h«   kept   his   account 
open  for  S  nyp^.  would  have  been  $26,000. 
aocanUDf  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Bxireau. 
A  clUaen  who  was  the  sole  owner  of  an  in- 
corporatad  pUat  which  manufactured  artl- 
clea  eootrlbutlng  something  to  our  stand - 
am  <tf  liTlnf  and  who  made  $100,000  profit 
befort  tassa  In  1990  had  a  tax  bill  more  than 
twiea  that  off  tha  speculator.     The  manu- 
laettBwr    trotild    pay    $40,000    in    corporate 
tana.   laavlag   him   a   personal   Income    of 
$60,000.    On  thla  he  would  pay  personal  tn- 
eome  tax  of  nora  than  $36,000.     His  net 
from  tha  $100,000  earned  usefully  would  be 
•hofot  fM.OOO.     The  speeulator'a  net   from 
ttw  f  100.000  Mrned  as  a  sharpohooter  would 

be  rra,ooo. 

ItM  wrtfear  has  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
avaUabte  data,  that  speculators  made  a  profit 
of  VnjSOOjOOO  tn  the  last  8  months  ot  1950  In 
four  ocNamodttlas  alone:  wheat,  com.  soy- 
baana.  aad  eoCton.  An  expert  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Acrtcolture  says  this  estimate  is  **ex- 
tmnrty  tuuMirvatlve."  The  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  hj  Bvataglng  the  "open  contract" 
■tatlatlei  to  aach  of  these  commodities  over 
a  pvlod  of  f  months,  deducting  the  per- 
ea&taga  vhtcSi  tba  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tort  mya  vaa  badglng  and  miiltlplytng  the 
speculatlva  portion  of  the  trading  by  the 
priee  taersaant  la  each  commodity. 

Oaly  In  ttimr  four  commodities  was  it 
p«i-«frSf  to  ftad  both  the  "open  oontraet" 
p«<Tt^*nw  datly  and  a  reasonably  authentic 
laeakdowu  at  tha  "open  eoatracta"  between 
badfing  and  qMcolatlve  trades.  There  la  no 
way,  abort  of  a  major  tuin^raaalnnal  tnvestl- 
gattaB.  to  il*>aiiiiliia  how  mtieh  the  apeeula- 
tora  ratfiaHi  ooC  of  oar  nattonal  crlsla  on 
rya, oata. lattf.  afp^eoCaa.  wigar,  ontomi.  po- 
tatoaa.  raKbar*  ImiMm.  wvtol,  ttn.  Mack  pepper, 
rtoa.  aad  aB  ttt  aitar  eomaodltlaa  for  which 
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market  as  of  June  30.  and  while  their  namM 
are  on  a  Department  <>t  Agriculture  list  that 
cannot  by  law  be  made  pubUc  vJiUe.cs  a  c  in- 
miuee  calls  for  It,  there  Is  authrirUati.*"  '.n- 
fcrmatton  to   the   effect   that   the   namf*     f 
blood  relatives  of  Mme    CMani;  K.ii-shf!:     i 
member  of  the~f»hu!ously  rich  ^ry^-:^  iin-^i. ., 
are  on  that  list.     The  prevaleiirf  nf  Ch.i^'^'-e 
accounts   In   soybean    Jutures   and   m-^    p<r- 
Blstence  of  rumors  on  the  Chlraga  &ri.i!-:l   -t 
Trade   that   a   "Chinese   NHtiriK,'ls.it    corner" 
en  soybea.is  was  m  the  makln^:  led  the  Com- 
modity Exchant;e  Authority  ti,  nondu't  two 
Investleratlons  last  year     T^e  r«'p<Tt  of  those 
investigations  stated  that   wrnle   It  was  not 
unusual  for  Chinese  t■^  sp.'culare  In  soybean 
luiures.    "no  previous    Instance     has       been 
found  in  which  Chir.c.-.e  he'd  as  l-.rse  a  pro- 
portion  of  the  total  cp-n  Cf.?ntr3ct.s  In  any 
commodity  as  In  the  1950  July  soybean  fu- 
ture.'"   The  CEA.  however    fou-.d  no  proof  of 
market   manipulation,  or  other   practices  in 
violation  of  the  Comm'-d.tv  E;;  h  ini^e  Act. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Chinese 
traders  showed  Hong  Kon^  arldrpsces  The 
others  were  loc:.t,ed  In  this  cjuntrv  Th-;- 
largest  account  was  held  by  a  Hong  Kon_- 
commission  norise,  whote  purchases  w-re 
distributed  amcjis  14  sep^'ra'e  c^s^c-nor  ac- 
counts. 'The  circumstances  surrounding 
tne  trading  In  the  14  accoun'B  carrit^  by 
the  Hong  Kcng  commission  firm  point  to 
conunon  control  and  possible  c  immon 
ownership,"  the  CKA  repcrt  ;ald  Thp  sur- 
vey of  June  30  showed  a  total  cf  56  Chinese 
accounts,  which  controlled  47  3  percent  if 
all  the  long  contracts  In  July  -rvfcean.s.  and 
18.7  percent  of  the  long  cmtrncti  in  aII  soy- 
bean futures.  The  pre-rC  rea  sppculaticn  In 
which  the  Chinese  toofc  such  an  a^'greeslve 
p;irt  ran  the  price  of  July  5.  y beans  up  43 
percent  between  March  and  July,  from  «2  U 
per  btishel  to  13  45. 

In  Its  1950  report,  the  C-^-nm'xilty  Ex- 
change Authority,  as  a  post-mcrtpm  n  ;t'»  to 
one  of  our  greatest  speculative  hinges,  '.'i-i; 
"The  margin  requirements  which  zh^  com- 
modity exchan.:,es  had  In  effect  at  ^hc  out- 
break of  the  Korean  war  were  at  I'^w  levels. 
ernbhng  tmdcrs  to  finance  ..pe-'v!  I'lve 
transactions  with  relatively  small  dnwn  pay- 
ir.ents.  This  was  a  contrib  itlng  f'lCtir  in 
the  upsiirge  of  speculative  activity  and  at- 
tendant rise  In  prices  *'  Another  report  -ays 
that  speculative  margins  established  by  the 
exchanges  are  applied  only  to  cutsldn 
traders.  A  large  proportion  of  the  teal  srer- 
ulative  trading  Is  done  by  exchange  r'ier!'h<=rs 
who  are  not  subject  to  the  speculative 
margin  requirements. 

The  practice  of  tax  avoidance  by  c'-m'.T."di. 
ties  speculators  is  a  field  apart  frr-:n  th<' 
question  of  margin  requirements,  whlcl:  •> 
new  before  Congress.  But  It  is  a  fruitf'il 
ground  for  exploration  while  the  ^rv  c: 
"equality  of  sacrifice"  is  heard  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  echoes  of  the  Kefauver  com- 
mlUee  still  shout  that  the  underworld  has 
been  robbing  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu:eaa 
blind.  Officials  say  that  tax  avoidance  is  as 
flagrant  as  in  December  1947.  when  the  CSA, 
In  a  public  report,  showed  InstaLices  whe.a 
gpeculators,  by  offsetting  tnvdes  and  ether 
devices  Involving  phony  bookkeeping  ov 
commission  houses,  were  able  to  shift  proht.s 
from  the  taxable  year  in  which  they  were 
made  to  some  subsequent  yeaj;  where  thoy 
converted  short-term  fully  taxable  items  into 
long-term  capital  net  gains,  and  where  they 
even  converted  actually  reallaed  profit  Into 
the  appearance  of  a  net  loss  for  tax  purposes. 
The  Treasury  Department,  when  It  was 
flrrt  needled  about  these  practices,  put  out 
a  bulletin  with  instructions  to  collectors  of 
tntcraal  raventie  to  plug  the  loophole  of  ofl- 
MtttBf  tradea.  A  qualified  expert  at  the  CEA 
■aya  that  tha  1048  bulletin  did  close  the  loup- 
bola  of  oflaetting  trades  in  the  same  com- 
XBOdtty  la  tha  aama  contract  period,  but  that 
tba  aharp  qjaculatOTs  get  around  this  by 
making  their  offsetting  trades  In  the  sa.nie 
commodity  In  a  different  contract  peruxl. 


There  are  no  eminent  people  In  the  a 
ministrati-.e  branch  of  the  Government  wl 
a  b'<  .xl  '*wrd  f<>r  the  commodities  specul 
tors.  Defeiiie  MobiUaer  Wilson,  befcjre 
Senate  c  ^mn.tiee  last  week,  said  that  he  7. 
aware  of  no  rca.s.,.n  why  the  way  should 
left  open  for  pruhteering  in  Ihijs  icommLid 
speculation)  area  and  added  that  the  sm 
trader  la  attracted  by  the  low  margin  ra 
111  ibe  commi-uities  inark.et.3  aud  that  C 
^ess  should  give  him  slacd-by  powers 
regulate  these  margin  rcquirenieiu:.. 

Speaking  of  low  niaigm  requirements 
will  get  you  10  f.om  me  that  the  v.e'^'a 
the  directors  of  the  commndity  exchan 
will  prevail  In  tH..th  the  House  and  the  S. 
ate  and  that  we  wui  1^0  into  the  ntxt  spet 
Latlve  binge  wiihoui  the  cuutrcis  ai'^ed 
the  President.  Mr.  Wilson,  aud  Secret 
Brannau. 
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Security  Put  Ahead 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  TZXAS 

IN   THE  HOUl=E  OP  REPRESENT -•kTIVl  3 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speac?r 
under  Ipave  10  extend  iny  remark..^  m  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  aricle 
by  Sani  F.  Holmes,  from  the  Dallas  >eA\s 
of  Juiv  6,  1951: 

BECUBITY      PTT       .\HT'I>- — LiBERTT       NeGLE   TFD. 
IiriAL    EMPtr.T    S\TS 

(Bv  Sam  F,  Holmes) 
Ameru-.uio  aren  t  much  interested  in  lib- 
ertv  t.-.ese  da  vs.     They  want  security. 

Tliev  are  tyrgeiting  about  their  cons  Itu- 
tior.il  ru:ht  ut  seil-governmeai,.  Xr.ey  eave 
th '."  -  :  .-I  m9''v.e  e\se- 

A-  li  tew  Americans  luidersland  the  true 
pruiciples  of  Ainerlcanli.m. 

Surh  *\^  the  grim  tiicture  of  the  av  r.i2>^ 
Anif^ricun  s  attitude  uwaid  his  ireeJc  11  .^ 
painted  Tliursday  by  a  brilliant  lega  au- 
thority and  educaior.  Dean  Clarence  M  inon 
of  the  Notre  Dame  College  of  Law 

Unless  that  mental  attitude  is  drast.cai:v 
and  effpctiveiy  altered,  the  dl.'^nrgv  ,?ho.i 
Hccwier  told  the  district  and  c  iint  ar- 
lorneys  section  of  the  State  B.ir  .^.^s.^c  atiGii 
In  the  Hotel  Ado'.phus  grand  b-illrcon:  th,s 
1^  what  will  happen: 

Cuiumunl.st  RusEia  will  absorb  the  I  aited 
gta-ips  Into  tts  g'xlless  orbit  without  usiii^ 
a  s;r.gle  *■  Idier  or  bcmb. 

T".-.'»  C  mmunists  and  Socialists  a  ready 
ha-,  r'  a  2^-yt'a:  running  start,  he  said. 

The  deans  no-holds-barred  speec  n.  In 
\j,Vw'-;i  hf  lambasted  the  Federal  G  verr- 
nw..\>  •.^--•nd  toward  absolute  pcwer.  *-as  a 
h.-  -1  ight  of  the  State  bar's  opening -da  i  con- 
Vfi.::..n  program.  It  earned  him  a  nsin? 
'.vatini  fr  ..m  300  prosecutors  and  lawy-  rs  and 
the  justices  of  the  Texas  Supreme  Cou  t  and 
C   urt     f  Criminal  Appeals. 

.As  luiig  as  we  don"t  understand  oi  r  own 
ideoloiiy,  as  ;oug  as  we  fall  to  realize  th  r  mam 
isfii^ei  in  the  world  conflict;  and  as  1  jng  as 
we  .launder  in  flabby  Irresolution.  Rus  '.a  will 
try  to  take  over  the  United  States  by  u  iliring 
misguided  Americans."  Manion  decla  ed 

Russia,  he  said,  will  not  attack  our  strong 
sltle — our  military  and  Indtistrlal  f  ore*  s.  She 
wd!  keep  hitting  at  our  weakness— jeneral 
public  confusion  and  our  drift  towa  d  cen- 
tralized and  socialistic  government. 

■  We  must  reverse  the  currents  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  channel  them  back  to  the 
simple  American  faith  In  God  and  In  the 
Inalienable  Ood-glven  personal  liber  :y  that 
secured  us  from  every  form  of  tyra my  for 
150  glorious  years." 
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Socialism  and  now  communism  have  been 
eating  at  our  Government  for  25  years,  he 
said. 

"Many  misguided  so-called  liberals  and  In- 
tellectuals have  been  trying  to  substitute  gov- 
ernment for  God  for  a  quarter  century." 

The  Federal  Government's  tidelands  grab 
is  just  one  segment  of  the  wide  front  over 
which  the  fire  of  communism  is  advancing, 
he  said. 

'Tsnt  It  hypocritical  to  object  to  material- 
ism m  Rus.sia  or  England  if  we  yield  to  It 
here  in  the  United  States?"  he  asked,  to  loud 
applause. 

Manion  compared  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  today  with  1776. 

In  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  he  said,  we 
were  weak  militarily  and  industrially,  but 
Btmng  tn  principle  and  faith. 

Today,  we  are  strong  materially,  but  weak 
In  faith  and  principle. 

■We  aren  t  interested  in  hberty  any  more. 
We  want  security,  survival,  to  keep  what  we 
have.  Practically  nobody  is  willing  to  rlsfc 
his  life,  goods  or  honor  on  a  principle." 

What  the  conflict  between  America  and  the 
materialistic  world  boils  down  to  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  American  liberty  versus  Godless 
tyranny. 

"Thl.9  i?  a  campaign  for  the  minds  of  men. 
particularly  the  minds  of  Americans,"  he 
said.  "We  need  people  today  to  point  out 
the  self-evident  truths  that  the  men  of  faith 
wrote  into  our  Constitution." 

Lawyers,  he  said,  can  play  a  big  role  there. 

"Don't  let  the  case  for  humanity  go  by  de- 
fault." he  pleaded. 


Cuba's  Saear  Exports  to  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  19St 

Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Herjild  Tribune  of  July  5, 
1951,  which  I  think  should  be  made  part 
of  the  record  now  lieing  compiled  on  that 
most  important  household  commodity, 
sugar.  It  is  a  letter  of  H.  E.  Luis 
Machado,  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  and  is, 
as  follows: 
CcBAs   Sugar   Exposts  to   United   Statts — 

Island's    Fzeeuxstst    PosmoN    Is    AWa- 

LYZED 

To  the  Nexc  York  Herald  Triljune: 

In  last  Sunday's  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  there  appeared  a  letter  en- 
titled "Sugar  for  the  United  States,"  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  the  Consul  General  of  the 
Dominican"  Republic   in   New  York. 

These  are  the  facts  on  sugar,  as  far  as 
Cuba  is  concerned: 

1.  For  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century 
Cuba  has  traditionally  supplied  all  the  sugar 
required  by  the  United  States  for  its  con- 
sumption over  and  above  American  domestic 
production.  In  1950  Cuba  supplied  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  total  United  States 
sugar  requirements.  This  was  nothing  un- 
usual, however,  for  40  years  ago — In  1910 — 
before  our  exports  of  sugar  to  this  country 
were  restricted  by  tariffs  and  quotas,  Cuba 
supplied  the  United  States  51.5  percent  of 
its  total  consumption,  and  this  proportion 
continued  to  increase  until  In  1926  Cuba  was 
supplying  65  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  needs. 

2.  United  States  present  sugar  needs  are 
met  In  the  first  place  from  its  own  domestic 


beet  and  cane  sugar  production;  secondly, 
from  imports  of  sugar  from  Puerto  Blco,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Hawaii,  and  the  I^hUippines 
under  fixed  quotas.  The  balance  :.s  supplied 
by  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries  on  per- 
centages determined  by  the  su^ar  act  of 
1348.  the  extension  of  which  Is  :aow  being 
considered  by  the  Congress. 

3.  Cuba's  prominent  position  es  supplier 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  has  not  been 
determined  (as  the  letter  published  In  your 
paper  states)  by  the  fact  that  American 
troops  landed  in  Cuba  after  th*  Spanish- 
American  War  50  years  ago.  Cuba's  position 
as  a  natural  supplier  of  sugar  to  i.he  United 
States  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  needs  sugar,  and  Cuba  Is  practically 
the  only  country  In  a  position  to  guarantee 
to  the  American  consumer  all  the  sugar  that 
the  American  public  may  need  at  reasonable 
prices.  This  fact  has  been  ackno^vledged  by 
the  govertunents  of  both  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  in  their  trade  agreements  and 
international  obligations,  which  up  to  now 
have  been  respected  and  lived  up  to. 

4.  The  experience  of  two  World  Wars  proves 
that  Cuba  Is  the  only  producer  on  which  the 
United  States  (outside  her  own  borders)  can 
rely  for  its  sugar  supply  in  any  international 
emergency.  This.  I  am  sure,  is  something 
that  every  housewife  in  America  knows  and 
remembers.  Scarcely  a  year  ago  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  Korea,  a  sugar  short- 
age was  experienced  by  the  United  States; 
but.  fortimately  Cuba  tmmetllately  placed 
600,000  tons  of  sugar  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  ssle  and  dis- 
tribution to  American  housewives  at  a  price 
half  a  cent  a  pound  below  the  tlien  prevail- 
ing world  market  price. 

5.  At  the  present  time,  while  iForld  sugar 
market  prices  climb  to  as  high  as  8  cents  a 
pound,  Cuba  has  kept  the  United  States  sup- 
plied with  all  her  requirements  Df  imp>orted 
sugar  at  a  price  2  cents  a  pound  below  the 
world  market  price.  Cuba  could  :iave  made  a 
very  handsome  profit  by  Imltiting  other 
countries  and  selling  this  stigar  in  the  world 
market  instead  of  holding  it  for  the  United 
States  at  a  lower  price:  but  it  has  been  Cuba's 
consistent  poUcy  throughout  th»  years,  and 
we  consider  it  a  moral  obligatioa  to  protect 
our  good  customers  and  neighbors  and  not 
to  take  advantage  of  a  situation. 

6.  You  may  be  Interested  to  learn  that, 
while  certain  countries  are  claraoring  for  a 
future  larger  quota  In  the  Uiited  States 
market,  none  of  them  has  cand  to  fill  It^ 
quota  for  the  United  States  for  1950,  nor 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1951.  The  ex- 
planation Is  obvious.  With  raw  sugar  in  the 
world  market  selling  for  appi  oxlmately  3 
cents  a  pound  higher  than  In  the  United 
States,  practically  no  sugar  is  coming  into 
this  country  from  any  foreign  country  except 
Cuba.  The  latest  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  show  th;it  against  a 
quota  of  8,163  tons,  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  shipped  to  this  country  only  520  tons 
during  the  first  5  months  of  this  year.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Peru,  wit  a  a  quota  of 
13,606  tons,  has  shipped  59  tou.  Salvador. 
with  a  quota  of  7,384  tons,  has  shipped  noth- 
ing. And  nothing  has  been  received  from 
Nicaragua,  with  a  quota  of  8,080  tons.  All 
of  the  remaining  countries,  huvlng  a  com- 
bined quota  of  6.537  tons,  ha\e  shipped  15 
tons  to  the  UiUted  States.  CTuba,  on  the 
other  hand,  recognizing  a  solemn  obligation 
to  retain  sufBclent  sugar  to  provide  for  Its 
quota  in  the  United  States,  is  doing  so,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  each  pound  c  f  sugar  which 
is  sold  tn  this  country  yields  2  cents  less  than 
It  would  if  sold  outside  the  Un  ted  States. 

7.  Cuba's  preferred  position  in  IJie  sugar 
market  of  the  United  States  h  not  only  the 
result  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  but  it  also 
happens  to  be  good  sound  business  for  the 
United  Stetes,  Cuba  Is  todsy  the  second 
largest  Latin- American  customer  of  the 
United  States  and  the  third  lu-gest  country 


trading  with  the  United  Statea.  In  liMH) 
Cuba  bought  from  the  United  States  |4«0.- 
600.000  and  sold  to  the  United  States  t405.- 
600.000.  making  a  total  volume  of  foreign 
trade  $866,100,000.  This  trade  was  $11,000.- 
000  larger  than  the  total  volume  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
It  was  equal  to  the  total  volume  of  trade  of 
Prance  and  Italy  with  the  United  States  and 
larger  than  the  combined  trade  of  India. 
China,  and  Australia  with  the  United  States. 

Cuba's  volume  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  in  fact  is  so  large  that  It  U  only  ex- 
ceeded by  Canada  and  Brazil  despite  the  fact 
that  Its  population  Is  only  one-third  the 
population  of  Canada  and  one-tenth  the 
population  of  Brazil. 

8.  The  Importance  of  Cuba  as  a  customer 
of  the  United  States  is  clearly  established 
by  the  following  figures:  The  total  of  United 
States  exports  in  1950  amounted  to  »10J50,- 
000,000;  of  this  $460,418,000  went  to  Cuba; 
practically  $5  out  of  every  $100.  The  total 
exports  of  the  United  States  in  1950  to  the 
entire  world  divided  by  its  population  gives 
a  per  capita  purchase  of  $4.65  of  United 
States  goods  an  inhabitant.  But  Cuba's  per 
capita  purchase  of  United  States  goods  in 
1950  amounted  to  $85.30  a  Cuban.  The  im- 
portance of  Cuba  as  a  cUem:  of  the  United 
States  need  not  be  reminded  to  the  American 
farmers  who  every  year  send  to  Cuba  3  out 
of  every  3  bags  of  rice  exported,  4y^  pounds 
out  of  every  100  of  wheat  flour  exported 
and  15  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  lard 
shipped  out  of  the  country.  It  need  not 
be  stressed  ^rlth  the  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery,  electrical  equipment,  and  auto- 
mobiles. Tvrelve  otu*  of  every  hundred  auto- 
mobiles exported  in  19S0  were  shipped  to 
Cuba.  It  need  not  be  told  to  radio  maiiufac- 
turers  who  have  sold  670,000  American  radio 
sets  in  Cuba  where  they  have  a  market  for 
80,000  sets  a  year,  nor  to  the  refrigerator 
manufacturers  who  have  sold  150,000  re- 
frigerators to  Cubans  who  still  keep  buying 
them  at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  year. 

Luis    BtACHADO, 

Ambassador  of  Cuba. 
Washthctoh,  D.  C,  Julif  2.  1951. 


Uke  Hnsaii  Skeleton,  14,(»00,0M  Slafc$ 
Work  la  175  Rus  Ca;ap$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  fflEEHAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
issue  of  the  New  World,  dated  July  6, 
1951,  the  following  article  reporting  on 
the  radio  address  by  Mr.  Eller  Jensen. 
president  of  the  Danish  Federation  of  La- 
bor, brings  out  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all  humanitarian  concepts,  the  Russians 
are  able  to  maintain  their  economy  and 
their  stranglehold  on  Europe  by  means 
0'  slave  labor. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

CoptNHACEN.  Dewmask.— EJocumefltary  and 
mapped  evidence  has  been  offered  to  show 
that  there  are  14.000,000  slave  workers  and 
175  camps  for  them  in  the  wide  stretches  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  dlscloetire  was  made  by  Eller  Jensen, 
president  of  the  Danish  Federation  of  La- 
bor, Ln  a  radio  address  here.  In  thia  address. 
Jensen  said: 

"I  have  some  documents  before  me  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  are  14.000.000 
slave    workers    in    the    Gulag    (the    Soviet 
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admlnlatratUn    (or    labor 

I  hum  pbotottatte  eoplM  ot ; 
.  I  by  tt»  OuiM  admlnistr 
Mid  atfOMtvi  of  Um  camp 

"I  iuT«  «  map  of  tlM  •aonaouB  Sofnct 
eoaatry  **^  eanps  from  Ktmrbarta  (acroa 
Bwlnc  8«ntt  fNoi  AJmkM)  rl«ht  to  Um  Wttfir- 
•rn  XurapMB  bofdar  of  BumIs.  Tbor*  •» 
176  e>iiipB>" 

Showioc  pbotosrapb*  of  thraa  ebiktren. 
•gad  a.  U.  ukd  14.  from  Umm  slave  oaspa. 
baaaki; 

'Hlkay  an  muetlj  Uka  tba  pteturea  from 
tba  Mail  eampa  of  tba  ao-caUart  human 
akatetona.  Tbtj  ar«  like  tiny  skalatooa. 
It  U  borribla.  •  •  •  Wa  know  that  mora 
peopia  tban  In  all  Scandlnavta  are  tlavea 
is  Saatara  Xitr^M  today." 

Jenaan  p*'*"*^*^  out  tbat  in  IMl  tba  fiovlat 
QovcraiMnt  iMoad  a  dacrea  bamaaalxif  slave 
labor  to  t^  natlATf '  aconomy.  In  aooord- 
aao*  wltb  wblcb  tba  MVX>.  the  secrat  poUoa, 
vas  gtvaa  tba  taik  at  admlniMartng  slave  la- 
bor in  tba  Ortdi  of  production  and  conatruc- 
tloa. 

jMiaan  daetorad  tbat  forcad  labor  camps 
vara  latrodooad  in  Bulgaria  by  two  decreea 
oC  Janiary  X,  194ft,  wltb  amandmanta  ol 
MHtb».lMa. 

iteeoKdlaf  toavaliabla  information,  be  said. 
r^M^(al0i«kia  baa  40  foroad  Iab(ff  oampa, 
mf anaatlOB  la  alao  at  band  reiardlnc 
f^n*t1*^  ot  tba  rT*"F*  with  an 
I  flgora  ot  slave  workan  tbare." 

tbat  tba  United  Nationa 

dal  Council,  meeting  at 

■ilitlH"  ChUa.  last  March,  paaaed  a  reaolu- 
^ttott  to  tba  tfKt  tbat  tba  Intematiooai 
L*bor  BHTWuba  oread  to  saslst  in  establish- 
tDf  «  JoCttt  oaokmittaa  of  impartial  cqjerta  to 
ttcmtf  tba  cbaraetar  and  astent  of  the  es- 
Mbv  rtaTB  labor  canpe  and  aubaait  reporta 
to  tba  iHWl>^1T  and  tba  labor  bureau  on  tba 
I  »t  Cbak  kivaattgatloa. 

tm  paaaad  1^-t,  only  tba 
o(  iHlaiitM  nwwiitng  it. 


ftiiw^M  gf  SyaiWik  WmI 


II'IWWH"*  OP  REMARKS 

mil.E.T.UMtT 

or  ■FomHBoaca 

OP  JUHUBBItTATIVSS 

Ut.  BBarr.  llr.  speaker,  under 
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one  or  on  your  own  lack  of  knowledge  of 
tbe  basic  facts  regarding  the  great  wool- 
llber  induatrlea. 

This  entirely  unsupported  and  gratuitous 
prediction  attacks  tbe  stability  of  a  btulc 
ft^Crtcultural  Industry  which  U  n  most  Im- 
portant Integer  in  the  economy  of  14  West- 
ern and  Southweatem  Statee  that  must  de- 
pend upcm  the  profitable  use  of  their  rart^e 
lands  for  their  very  existence.  It  Is  a  direct 
threat  aleo  to  the  great  American  wool -textile 
industry,  employing  some  185.000  pjersor.s 
with  a  fabric  output  approximately  a  bUUcn 
iind  a  quarter  dollars  annually. 

Toiar  further  reported  statement  that 
wool  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  on  which 
prices  have  been  rising  steadily  since  Korea 
is  Incorrect.  World  wool  prices  advanced 
sbDonnally  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  due  almost  entirely  to  the  exaggerated 
Btatementa  of  future  wool  requiremenLs  by 
our  defense  authorities. 

These  statements  set  off  a  world  spree  of 
wool  speculation  which  collapaed  un  me- 
diately after  our  defense  authorities  an- 
nounced they  would  not  pursue  the  reckless 
course  of  duplicate  stock-piling  and  material 
buying  which  they  were  announcing  contin- 
uously and  Independently.  You  axe  appa- 
rently unware  of  the  fact  that  world  wrol 
prices  have  fallen  spectacularly  for  the  past 
several  months  and  are  new  50  percent  be- 
low peak  prices. 

With  respect  to  the  exaggerated  predic- 
tions of  ft  world  wool  shortage,  the  world 
wool  dip  for  1951-52  will  equal  the  largest 
wool  clip  ever  produced  and  wUl  be  greater 
next  year.  Fven  allowing  for  273,000.000 
pounds  of  clean  wool  for  military  p\u-pjses. 
world  wool  supply  for  the  coiElng  year 
promises  to  equal  demand. 

vwsMa  KNOwuaxa  or  facts 
Ko  ocrn  can  object  to  your  forwarding  the 
■iiffaaa  of  any  raw  materials  you  believe  will 
help  our  national  defense.  As  Bconomic 
SUMllaar  at  tbe  Natton  In  a  time  of  grave 
nation**  danger,  however,  vre  feel  strongly 
that  you  should  know  your  facts  when  you 
vrge  tbat  tbe  tazpaylng  public  be  obliged  to 
ftnanee  the  attempted  destruction  of  a  ^eat 
aaaentlal  agricultural  raw-material  Indus- 
try and  the  largeat  wool-oonaumlng  wool- 
taxtUe  indostry  In  the  world 

Tbe  synthetic  fibers  with  which  you  would 
raplaee  tbeae  basic  industries  are  so  totally 
inferior  to  wool  In  essential  qualities  that 
tbere  la  no  baais  of  comparison.  Further. 
altboti^  I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  I  can 
find  no  record  at  any  testa  which  have  prov- 
en tbat  any  wool  military  fabrics  have  been 
UuprateA  by  ao-  to  SO-percent  adulteration. 
Mor  do  I  And  any  record  of  any  such  fabrics 
In  producUcHi. 

TtM  twtagiam  ia  aent  on  behalf  of  .\merl- 
o^n  wool  growais.  wool-textile  mcr\ufHctur- 
era.  aad  otbar  wool  intareats  who  are  mem* 
at  tbe  American  Wool  Council. 
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Ur.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
dMkt,  I  uk  vBanlmous  oonaent  to  have 
pctntod  in  the  Appoidlz  of  tbe  Ricou  a 


statement  by  Jesse  H.  Jones  to  the  CoflO- 

mittee  en  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  wluh  respect  to  RFC  loans  to  tbe 
Baltimore  L  Ohio  Railroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  staie- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t.ie 
Record,  aa  follows: 
STAT^-Mi-m-  TO  TOT  Bawkiwo   awd  Cc««rt<  ct 

CvMiiirrrE  or  the  Uwittd  Statis  3ewati: 
(By  Jesse  H.  Jonea) 

In  v:ew  of  recent  publicity  with  respjct 
r  RFC  i:.s  to  the  Baltimore  St  Ohio  Ri  il- 
rnad  u,  might  be  helpful  to  consider  in  r  !t- 
ri  sne'-'  :■  ;'.  RFC  loans  to  railroads  since  th  jre 
have  been  ijreat  changes  In  membership  ct 
y  ,ur  committee  and  In  fact  of  the  whale 
r   rmrps.s  sinfe  those  days. 

Creation  of  T.he  RFC  by  Congress  Janu  iry 
■;>52  xH.s  :n  laree  measure  to  help  rallro*  da. 
R«{erprice  to  the  discussions  In  Congress  at 
th  it  time  will  conhrm  this.  Our  total  1  )*n 
authorizations  to  railroads  were  probably 
$;  500  (XK)  i.-'iW.  of  which  I  thlnic  at  out 
♦  1.050  u'jo.'oO   was  actually  dlsbtirsed. 

The  B  &  O  .  which  has  been  In  the  11;  ne- 
li^ht  rt-eiuiy.  was  our  largest  borrower. 
Thf-e  wer-'  .ther  roads  that  were  large  tor- 
rowers.  They  Included  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Souttern 
Railroad  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Illi;iois 
Central,  the  Mlssourl-Kanjsas  *  Texas,  the 
C  !  rid  '  ic  Southern,  the  Eock  laiard.  the 
Frisco,  the  New  York.  New  Haven  4i  H  u-t- 
fjrd,  the  Maine  Central,  and  the  Coitcn 
Bell.  Western  Pacific,  and  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande 

Probably  all  of  theoe  roads  would  lave 
gone  into  receivership  had  we  not  he  ped 
them,  ard  the  losses  "to  their  security  h  )ld- 
fp;    wn-.v.d    hsve    been    very   serious   to    cur 

.i;  it  was,  the  Rock  Island,  the  Miss-irl 
P-i  ,::c  tlie  Frisco,  the  New  Haven,  the  I  en- 
■tT  .<.-  Ri^  Grande,  and  probably  one  or  ■'\o 
chfrs  of  the  smaller  llnea  finally  went  nto 
re<  eiversl'up,  and  I  think  we  had  some  s  nail 
l..s.^s  on  loans  to  some  o;  the  smaller  r<  ads, 
probably  less  than  •1.000,000  in  all. 

Our  1 -rgeat  authorization  was  to  the 
Grv.^t  Northern  Railroad  for  $100,000,00  ),  to 
meet  a  maturing  7-percent  note  Issu*  cf 
»107.0'X\000.  However,  with  our  offerica;  to 
take  All  or  any  part  of  a  IIOO.OOO.OOO  ssue 
of  4-p«roent  iO-yesr  bonds  of  that  road  the 
road  wa^  able  to  sell  Its  "bonds  to  prlvat  :  In- 
vf»Ftor"  without  cainng  on  the  RFC.  Otir 
c^mmitTnent  was  conditioned  that  the  road 
try  to  sell  Its  bonds  to  private  Investors 
along  ;w  line.  The  management  of  the  road 
doubted  If  they  could  aall  any  4-p«:cen« 
b.iicls  to  private  investors  at  that  time  but, 
Itncwir^  something  of  the  record  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  cotintry  it  served, 
I  felt  that  wAth  enough  shoe  leather  they 
c  uid  sell  a  good  many  bonds.  Hov  ever. 
I  hid  no  expectation  that  they  eoult  sell 
the  entire  «100  000,000,  but  they  did. 

The  B  &  O.  was  among  the  first  roaSs  to 
aoplv  for  help.  March  21,  1982,  it  mads  ap- 
plications for  loans  aggregating  ♦55,00  3.000, 
a:id  bv  the  middle  of  19S4  our  loa  is  to 
B.  .%  O  aggregated  •72,000.000.  By  Aagust 
1138  B    t  O   owed  RPC  •88,000,000. 

Under  the  act  creating  the  RFC.  sU  rail- 
road ioan.s  had  to  have  the  prior  spi  roval 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlsslo  i  and 
this  requirement  waa  strictly  adhend  to. 
We  worked  closely  with  division  4  ol  that 
body  In  all  railroad  lending  and.  In  large 
measure,  they  shared  the  responalbDlt:   with 

Ud. 

B.  &  0*R  revenues  continued  to  c:ecllne 
and  In  1839  the  road  sought  relief  usd  »r  the 
Chandler  Act  which  Congraaa  bad  paewd  to 
meet  )ust  such  attuatlona  aa  the  B.  9t  O. 
round  Itself  In.  The  reftnanelng  plaa  waa 
approved  by  the  nacaaaary  creditor  i  and 
lowered  the  railroad's  fixed  Interest  about 


i 


I 


•11,000.000  annually  on  something  over  •MO.- 
000.000  at  the  road's  funded  debt.  Thla  was 
accomplished  by  making  a  part  of  the  In- 
terest on  the  road's  indebtedness  payable 
only  If  earned,  and.  I  think,  extended  sonw 
of  its  debts.  However,  the  Interest  on  RFC 
loans  remained  unchanged. 

In  the  spring  of  1&44  B.  &  O.  officials  re- 
quested further  extension  of  Its  RFC  loans, 
then  aggregating  about  •84t.000.000  which 
would  mature  the  following  summer  and 
autumn. 

When  we  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  R.  B  White. 
president  of  the  road,  and  a  committee  of 
his  directors,  including  Mr.  J.  C.  Traphacen, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Stewart  McDonald,  president  of 
the  Maryland  Casualty  Co..  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chest  on.  a  banker  and  industrialist  of  Phila- 
delphia, that  we  would  extend  B.  &  O  "s  notes 
only  on  the  condition  that  other  principal 
creditors  extended  theirs,  they  sought  relief 
under  the  McLaughlin  Act  which  the  Con- 
gress had  passed  in  October  1942. 

Under  that  act.  according  to  my  recollec- 
tions 75  percent  of  the  holders  of  all  the 
different  issues  of  the  road's  indebtedness 
could  speak  for  all  of  them. 

The  plan  as  approved  by  tte  security  hold- 
ers put  the  road  s  principal  debts  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  This  procedure  saved  the  road 
from  receivership  and  saved  many  mUllfJiis 
of  dollars  for  the  security  holders,  which  In- 
cluded life  insurance  companies,  savings 
banks,  fiduciary  institutions  and  private  In- 
vestors. 

Our  original  a^eement  with  resoect  to  the 
debt  reorganization  under  the  McLaughlin 
Act  was  to  extend  RPC's  Indebtedness  to  1955. 
but  Mr.  Charles  D.  Mahaffie,  of  division  4  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
a  very  able  man,  insisted  that  because  of 
the  very  heavy  debt  structure  of  the  B.  &  O. 
and  the  difficulty  In  refunding  maturing  Is- 
sues that  RFC's  notes  should  not  mature 
before  1965  and  that  the  other  big  issues  of 
the  road  considerably  beyond  that  date, 
some  of  the  issues  ruxining  until  A.  D.  2000. 
As  I  understand  It,  the  road's  principal 
debt  maturities  now  run  from  1965  to  2000 
A.  D.,  and  that  RFCs  present  debt  of  ap- 
proximately «75.000.000  is  the  first  maturing 
issue.  Furthermore,  I  am  advised  that  It  is 
secured  by  collateral  having  a  quoted  market 
value  of  $175,000,000.  and  other  collateral  to 
the  probable  value  of  •28.000.000.  making  a 
total  securitv  value  of  »200,000.000  behind  the 
CortKiration's  loan  of  •75,000.000— more  than 

2 ' 2  for  1 

I  am  Informed  that  the  road  has  paid  the 
Gcrporatlon  approximately  •59.000,000  Inter- 
est on  its  various  borrowings.  Therefore, 
instead  cf  RPC  suffering  a  loss  on  Its  loans 
to  the  B.  &  O..  it  has  made  a  very  substantial 
profit— firobably  as  mxjch  as  •20.000,000  since 
Its  loans  have  borne  4  percent  and  over;  and 
the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Government  and 
the  administrative  expense  Incident  to  the 
loans  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  24 
percent. 

It  was  my  custom  to  seU  our  marketable 
securities— railroad  loans,  bridge  bonds,  utili- 
ties, etc.,  when  the  market  would  take  them 
We  sold  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  of 
such  securities  and  al#bys  at  a  profit. 

The  Directors  of  the  RFC  should  have  con- 
verted the  entire  B.  &  O.  loan  into  cash  during 
the  cheap-money  era  of  1949  and  1950  because 
money  lending  is  not  a  proper  function  for 
the  Government  except  In  extreme  emergen- 
cies. They  could  have  probably  sold  aU  or 
most  of  the  loan  at  a  substantial  profit. 

The  charges  by  Senator  Tobet  in  his  1947 
investigation  that  there  was  coUuslon  be- 
tween the  RPC  and  fomwr  employees  who 
became  executive  officers  of  the  B.  *  O.  sys- 
tem were  entirely  without  foundation. 

Mr  Cassius  Clay,  a  New  York  lawyer,  came 
to  the  RPC  in  Its  railroad  division  in  1932  and 
remained  until  1941.  at  which  time  he  re- 


■igned  and  accepted  employment  'rith  the 
B.  &  Q.  Railroad  at  ^0.000  a  year.  iUa  salary 
with  RFC  waa  SIO.OOO  or  leas.  He  did  thla 
without  my  prior  knowledge  m  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Directors  of  the  HFC,  aotwlth- 
standing  that  the  B.  A  O.  was  then  a  heavy 
borrower  from  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  the  only  employee  in  the 
higher  brackets  of  the  Corporation  i.hat  ever 
accepted  employment  from  an  RPC  borrower 
during  my  association  with  the  Coiporation 
without  first  clearing  it  with  me. 

I  understood  later  that  Mr.  Clay  sought  the 
position  with  B.  &  O.  from  Mr.  G  M  Shrtver. 
then  financial  vice  president  of  the  road,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr.  Shriver  failed  to  ask 
me  If  it  would  be  satisfactory  with  the  RPC, 
notwithstanding  that  I  had  handled  the  rail- 
r...ad  3  loans.  However,  if  Mr.  Shriver  bad 
aslied  me  I  would  have  interposed  v.o  objec- 
tion becr.use  we  could  have  easily  spared  Mr. 
Clay  and  when  our  employees  who  !iad  been 
faithful  had  opportunities  to  get  better  Jobs, 
I  was  always  glad  to  cooperate  with  them. 
But  the  employment  ol  an  RFC  mai  did  not 
carry  with  it  a  key  to  our  safe. 

Very  few  cf  our  employees  got  salaried  posi- 
tions with  P-PC  borrowers — none  etcept  Mr. 
Clay  without  my  permission. 

Senator  Tobtt  tried  to  make  a  point  of  my 
putting  Mr.  Stewart  McDonald  on  t  le  B  4  O. 
board  I  suggest  Mr.  McDonald,  a  ;-.€asoned 
businessman  and  president  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Co.  at  Baltimore,  home  of  the  B.  & 
O  .  be  put  on  the  board  and  t  aat  h-i  and  Mr. 
Howiird  Bruce,  a  prominent  banker  and  busi- 
ness executive  of  Baltimore,  be  mt'de  mem- 
bers CI  the  roads  finance  commirtee.  The 
roads  debt  structure  was  very  hervy  and  I 
thought  these  two  gentlemen  couic  be  help- 
ful to  the  management  in  the  roai's  finan- 
cial problems. 

We  sometimes  put  directors  on  the  boards 
of  big  borrowers — ou.r  purpose  beir.g  to  pro- 
tect the  money  Congress  had  gi^en  us  to 
lend. 

With  further  reference  to  Senator  Tobet  s 
charges.  Mr.  P.  E-  Baukhages  was  an  attorney 
In  the  finance  division  of  RPC  froaa  1933  to 
1941  when  he  resigned  and  went  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Raiiri^ad.  which  road  aever  bor- 
rowed from  the  RFC.  Some  years  later  he 
was  employed  by  the  B.  &  O.  but  .lot  at  the 
instance  of  RFC. 

In  1945  Mr.  R.  B.  White,  then  president 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  came  to  me  and  iisfced  If  it 
would  be  aU  right  with  the  RFC  if  he  em- 
ployed Mr.  Russeil  Sncdgrass  as  .ice  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  Mr.  Snodgra.5E  was  In 
charge  bf  our  railroad  legal  division  and  had 
experience  In  most  of  our  ralli'oad  loans.  Mr. 
White  explained  that  the  road  needed  some- 
one to  fill  the  position  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
G.  M.  Shriver,  and  would  like  tci  have  Mr. 
Snodgrass  since  he  was  familiar  with  the 
road's   financial   problems. 

I  told  Mr.  White  that  he  could  not  have 
Mr.  Snodgrass  lmm<5diately,  but  that  after 
he  had  finished  soaie  special  work  then  tu 
hand  there  would  be  no  objection  on  our 
part  to  his  employing  Mr.  Snodgiass. 

I  told  him  further  that  since  a.ngre&s  had 
imposed  upon  the  RFC  the  respoosibUtty  of 
certifying  to  the  appropriateness  of  salaries 
paid  by  Its  borrowers  that  we  would  not  ap- 
prove more  than  •25,000  a  year  for  Mr.  Snod- 
grass. I  made  this  requirement  because  I 
understood  Mr.  Shriver  had  drawn  ^60,000  a 
year  in  the  position  Mr.  White  -iranted  Mr. 
Snodgrass  to  fill. 

Certainly,  neither  the  employrient  of  Mr. 
Snodgrass,  Mr.  Clay,  nor  Mr.  Baukhages  had 
the  slightest  Influence  on  any  of  our  actions 
with  respect  to  B.  «t  O.  loans. 

Lest  we  forget  and  because  onlj  yoxur  chair- 
man was  a  member  of  your  ccmmittee  as 
far  back  at  1944.  mj  last  year  In  (3overnment 
I  would  remind  you  that  during  my  associa- 
tion with  RFC  it  made  net  prof  ts  In  execs; 
of  •500,000.000  in  its  lending  cperattons. 


While  ]voftU  were  not  th*  object  of  tba 
RFC.  they  reeulted  from  careful  lending,  low 
operation  cof<ts  and  general  business  recov- 
ery, and  I  have  great  pride  in  Itn  accomplish- 
ments and  tiie  respect  in  which  it  waa  held 
when  under  my  direction. 

I  enjoyed  my  association  with  Congresa. 
especially  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittees before  which  I  appeared  many  times 
and  always  received  the  greatest  poealble  con- 
sideration and  cooperation. 


Wko  WiU  B«  Our  Next  Prcsi<lttt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 


or 


HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or    NOBTil    OAXOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  BITIDICK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  people  whom  1 
would  nomirate  for  a  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  at  the  next  con- 
vention If  I  had  my  way.  Any  ans^-er 
to  this  inquiry  must  be  ba.^ed  on  the  as- 
siimption  that  I  will  have  some  voice  in 
that  selection.  This  is  merely  an  as- 
sumption as  I.  like  most  voters,  will  have 
nothing  to  say  until  my  biU  providing  for 
the  nomination  of  presidential  candi- 
dates by  the  people  in  a  diriict  vote  is 
passed.  With  the  imderstanding  that  I 
shall  be  perfectly  powerless  to  direct, 
fcven  in  a  small  degree,  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  next  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  I  can  at  least  voice 
to  you  my  sentiments. 

If  the  Republicans  are  to  win  they 
most  have  an  issue — and  last  time  there 
was  no  issue.    Truman  was  for  foreiisn 
entanglements,  and  so  was  Dewey.    The 
only  difference,  as  pointed  out  by  Dewey. 
was  that  he  could  dlo  the  job  better.    The 
people  didn't  think  so.    This  time  the 
actual  issue  is  well  defined  as  far  as  the 
people   are   concerned.    They  want   to 
know  if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  foreign 
policy  and  indefinitely  police  the  world, 
spend  our  blood  and  resources,  pile  oo 
ourselves  imbearable  taxes,  and  aftcom- 
plish  nothing — or  whether  this  country 
is  to  finally  wake  up  and  attend  to  and 
defend   Its    own    bustoess.    reduce    the 
taxes,  stop  the  shedding  of  Waod  use- 
lessly, and  hold  fast  to  the  traditions  of 
this  great  Republic.    It  should  be  ap- 
parent to  every  thinking  person  that  our 
present  foreign  policy,  if  continued,  will 
make  us  too  weak  to  defend  ourselves 
and  we  shall  finally  wake  up  and  find 
our  resources  have  been  frittered  away 
and  no  more  accomplished  than  that 
which  resulted  from  two  world   wars. 
The  first  one  was  fcmght  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  and  after  it 
was  over  democ;racy  was  safe  nowhere. 
The  Second  World  War  was  fought  to 
establish  forever  the  four  freedoms,  aiad 
since  it  ended  those  four  freedoms  con- 
stitute only  an  unrealized  dream.    The 
one  great  freedom  was  freedom  from 
fear;  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  we 
bave  had  nothing  so  prominesst  all  over 
the  world  as  fear. 

The  Republicans  should  nominate  a 
man  who  will  have  the  courage  to  carry 
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ibis  tone  to  tlw  people.  wittMut  quftliflca- 
tlon  or  equivocation.  Wbother  he  eouW 
win  or  not  tB  w»t  the  Important  qom- 
tioxv—bot  the  people  win  welcome  a  can- 
didate who  la  wimng  to  make  a  sUnd  for 
Uiis  country  and  sive  them  the  aiaurance 
that  this  country  of  ours  baa  at  last 
found  a  Ascender.  My  vuess  Is  that  such 
s  candidate  can  win  the  ejection— more 
than  win  It— it  would  he  a  landslHte  rote 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States. 

This  definition  of  a  candidate  would 
rule  out  foch  names  as  Dewey.  Stassen. 
and  Eisenhower,  all  of  whom  preach  the 
same  forelSB  doctrine  as  the  present  ad- 
ministration. None  of  these  men,  with 
their  luuaat  ylews.  could  even  hope  to 
win  tn  the  election. 

I  am  not  pieldng  candidates,  but  I  can 
asixre  yott  ttet  we  do  have  great  leaders 
In  the  Rcputjllcan  party  who  can  qualify. 
There  are  also  mjoiy  great  Democrats 
who  could  qnaUfy,  hut  they  do  not  have 
a  fM»««  to  win  the  nomtnatlnn  of  their 
puty.  Tim  Bepuhtiraas  have  this  oppor- 
^wwMy  nan — ^they  have  first  down  on  the 
S-ymnl  Hue  of  the  administration,  and  if 
they  do  Dotfmnhle  the  hall  a  Republican 
win  be  tbe  next  President  of  the  United 
Btatok  Tbe  Important  thing  that  would 
foDow  la  that  our  present  costly,  useless 
fbrdgn   poUey   would   be   immediately 
abaudocied  and  the  attention  of   the 
people  at  this  country  turned  to  the  de- 
fense of  democracy  here.    We  stm  have 
tiny  fumig*)  to  build  such  power  here 
that  w«  ooold  face  the  enthre  world  with- 
out lear.  without  appeasement,  with  mal- 
ice toward  none,  and  show  the  world  at 
leaai  one  fovenunent  that  is  not  afraid 
^lyi  la  wyUng  to  malu  aeciure  for  all  time 
a  fOVcraBWBt  of  the  people. 

Tn^hrtt^  bt  the  issue  over  our  foreign 
poikT  win  be  the  most  important  issue 
over  to  be  dtKaased  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Statca.  That  issue  is:  Shall  we 
bold  fail  to  our  sovereign  rights  as  a 
free  natton.  or  shall  we  give  iq>  some  of 
this  aovwlgn  power  in  order  to  take 
part  la  a  anperlor  world  govenuoaent? 
Bfc^n  wa  iwlain  the  United  Nations  in 
ttoeir.  preaent  eourse  of  aetltm.  which  is 
fradiMlIy  Iki^  surely  undermining  and 
car  sovereign  power,  or  shall 
and  obtain  a  reversal  of  a 

_  ks  to  annul  our  laws,  or 

wltlkdiav  entbaly  from  the  organisa- 
tion? TbaM  are  the  questions  which 
BiMt  be  aomared  by  a  Republican  candi- 
date for  ttaa  Presideney. 

Ttaia  ax«  2.fil0.000.0<»  people  in  the 
mid  and  apprasimatelF  ISOjOOO.OOO  in 
the  Dnttid  Btatas.  We  oonstitttte  5.8 
peroeat  of  tba  world's  popidatloa.  Does 
any  thf**>^**f  person  oontoMl  that  less 
than  •  paront  of  the  world's  population 
can  pottee  the  other  64  percent?  Two 
World  Warn  and  the  Korean  war  have 
aettlad  mliitaig.  Our  present  feverish 
afCttvlty  to  ana  and  tnOn  Barope  to  fight 
I  ttwy  do  not  want  to  Hcht  wiU  cost 
[  M»^to»Mt^  and  wiU  no  doubt 
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attacked.  No  one  In  Europe  has  yet  been 
attacked.  Five  years  have  passed  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  no  attacks 
have  been  made.  There  Is  no  assurance 
that  any  attack  will  be  made.  Hence, 
what  right  have  we  to  build  a  huge  army 
in  Europe?  Many  countries,  like  Nor- 
way, Sweden.  Finland,  Denmark,  West 
a«rmany.  and  Italy,  dc  not  want  to  take 
part  In  the  building  of  this  army.  We 
may  force  them  to  it,  as  it  Is  deflnite'v 
reported  that  our  representatives  are 
now  using  the  power  of  funds  of  "he 
Marshall  plan  to  force  these  countneh  :o 
an  alinement.  which  they  do  not  want. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  came  home  and 
attended  to  our  own  business  and  buf.t 
our  own  strong  defensive  power?  Then 
if  war  does  break  out,  we  will  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  count  n-- 
attacked.  To  start  on  the  warpath  be- 
for  there  is  any  war  is  just  another 
example  of  the  assininlty  of  the  present 
administration.  If  this  RjpubUc  is  to 
endure,  our  present  foreign  policy  mu.-i 
be  ended,  and  good  sense  and  judgment 
installed  in  the  admimstration  of  our 
affairs.  The  present  administration  has 
at  no  time  shown  any  good  sense  in  for- 
eign affairs  since  the  day  we  entered 
World  War  I.  , 


Tbt  AttUBitte  Paet  even  doea  not  au- 
tboclto  tUa  It  provides  that  if  one  na- 
tion dpMtoiy  to  the  paet  <s  invaded  or 
attaelHiltet  ttits  act  is  an  act  against 
aQ  of  ttm  lilHlirin  and  then  it  bee<mies 
ttieir  duty  to  to  to  the  aid  of  the  naUon 


Save  Adair  ViUaf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

O?  OKESON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3EKTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  ediional 
from  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  Juiy 

9.  1951: 

Savt  Adai*  ViilaSe 

Remember  how  we,  the  cstiaens  of  Ore«cn. 
looked  out  the  window  while  JucJc  rceii 
wrtcked  that  beautiful  14.000,000  Suvj  hc«- 
pltal  at  AstorU? 

Remember  how  we  almost  did  th**  san-.e 
thing  at  Camp  White'  It  took  a  last-diioh 
light  to  rave  a  »6,000.000  hospital  facsUiy  so 
that  it  coiild  be  converted  mu;  a  VA  rcha- 
blUtaUon  center  for  800  men. 

Well,  we're  about  to  do  It  ajraln. 

ThU  time  It's  at  Camp  Adair. 

Tou  see  the  World  War  II  hospital  at  Camp 
Adalr.  with  Its  2.tiOO  beda.  was  acquired  by 
Oregon  State  CoUesie  and  was  converged  ln"o 
400  apartments  for  OI  students,  new  Instrv.  - 
tors,  aad  their  families.  That  was  uiiev  -he 
Nary  had  the  property  for  a  while  and  pu: 
$1,000,000  Into  it. 

WeU.  08C  now  «ays  It  can  no  longer  afford 
to  m^'n«^»"  Adair  VUlage.  despite  tlie  iact 
that  Jt  haa  »2O0.0O0  invested  In  alterations. 
The  OI  student  populatk  n  la  way  down.  A 
drop  in  enroUmeul  is  Uievltabie  next  fa:'., 
what  with  anUatJuenta  and  the  draft.  And 
the  college  feels  It  simply  cant  afford  :o 
spend  »6.000  a  month  to  maintain  and  guArd 
and  protect  from  Sre  the  former  hi^pi:  .'. 
and  the  services  that  go  with  St.  OSC  hi-r.  : 
that  kind  of  money. 

So  Adair  VUlage  U  going  on  the  block.  TTe 
r«mO(M«d  hospital,  heating  plant,  and  rtfir 
buQdlnga  on  the  6.300  acres  conm^aeti  by 
OSC  have  a  replacement  value  of  at  leA>t 
13.000,  OCO. 


U  someone  In  authority  docnst  Inter  r«nc. 
thtse  Btructuree  are  going  to  be  aold  for  unk. 
A-d  that  will  be  the  beginning  <<  th«  end  for 
CAmp  Adalr,  which  cort  Uncle  Sam  arxind 
§30  CO<i  000  and  still  haa  tlOOOCOOO  wor  .h  of 
bui;ain.^ii  and  service  facilities  left  or  the 
S0.<.  acres  still  In  Government  owners! ilp — 
water  system,  laundry.  »ewage-dispc«al  piar.t. 
■»-afe"f:fni«es.  cold-storage  planu,  heatiX  uar- 
ters    -.'lUdrngs,    railroads,    roiwla.    and    (ther 

J  H  t:-,i;:ai.-her.  consulting  er.irineer  of  Cor- 
■V  1  :«,  s<,metlme«  called  the  lather  a<  Camp 
A.iair  i«  ieadiag  the  dght  to  sa7e  whafi.  left 
cr  ne  ^0<X!-man  cantonment.  He  ba.i  in- 
u-r-  ted  Ralph  Cronlse.  pubJiaher  of  th ;  AJ- 
b-.v  r.)em(X  rat -Herald.  He  haa  intcr-sted 
L.  *■  '.Vaij.=ice  -*ho.  as  Slate  senator,  helped 
6.-ve  Ca.no  White  Hoepttal.  He  hiis  Inter- 
ested Gjvern.  r  McKay.  He  has  appealed  to 
Ser.iir.fr  MoKsr  who.  with  other  Oonereaa- 
mer.  h*'!ped  save  Camp  White  Hcwpltal.  He 
hxs  Tiade  complete  engineering  scudlea  for 
•:.>•  r:  ..:arv  a;.d  the  Veterans  AdmtnJatra- 
ti  r  But  so  far  there  is  no  aasuranoe  that 
C>S(  5  plan  to  advertise  Adair  VUlage  for  sale 
whin  the  next  10  days  is  to  be  changed. 
F    "i-ure  and  movable  fixtures  are  already 

beini;   sold. 

Mr  Gallagher  is  right  In  contending  that 
It  w  uld  be  a  crime  to  destroy  .Adair  Village 
and  Its  appurtenant  services. 

B-^b  In.;ails,  editor-publisher  of  the  Cor- 
vaiU-s  Gazette- Times,  la  right  when  he  says 
tivti  It  seems  a  shame  and  a  dreadftil  waste 
,  ..  r.v  rey  to  wreck  the  buildings  '  Bui  his 
ftskumptlon  that  "no  other  course  is  prac- 
tical    IS  unacceptable. 

I'  would  be  a  crime  to  wreck  Adair  VlUage 
b^-cavise  it  may  soon  be  needed  for  universal 
miii:ary  training  purposes,  if  not  for  Army 
triinin?  Durposes. 

It  w.'uid  be  a  crime  because  It  is  possible 
that  It  may  be  required  by  the  VA  if  the 
.Armv  derides  It  must  have  the  Camp  Whit* 
H  ffipital  back  again  when  and  If  Camp  White 
is  reactivated 

The  remodeled  Camp  Adair  Hospltul  would. 
It  appears,  meet  VA  requirements  If  It  should 
lr<e  Camp  White  Hospital.  And  It  certainly 
w.  Idnt  make  sense  under  the  circum- 
stances to  spend  another  six  or  eight  miUlcm 
d  ll.irs   tJi   build   another  Army   hospital  at 

Camp  White.  

Ae  therefore  direct  this  appeal  to  Gorer- 
n  r  McKay.  Oregon  State  College,  the  Staxm 
ta'  «rd  cf  higher  education.  Oregon  Congress- 
men the  Veterans"  Administration,  and  Sec- 
r«"i7V  of  Defense  Marshall: 

Halt  destruction  of  Adair  Village  unlU  the 
who!?  Camp  Adalr-Camp  Whlte-UlfT  pro- 
pra-Ti  caa  be  reviewed  collectively  and  cA- 
ciaily. 

ir  u  takes  an  act  of  Congress  to  save  Adalr 
V,  li<- — as  u  did  Camp  White  Hoepltal— 
let  s  do  n  that  way. 

But  lets  not  be  stupid  enough  to  wreck  a 
»3  iXXi  CXW  faculty  that  the  Nation  may  nee*! 
df-suerately  a  Utile  later  on. 


Newt  CoTcrafc  ol  Anustke  NefeCiatioM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON  ICATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  Toaji 
IN  THE  HOL  SB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wetlnesda9.  Juij  11.  1951 

\':s  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
dt  r  unanimous  consrat  to  extend  my  re- 
m.uics  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxco«». 
I  include  copies  of  two  telegrams  sent  by 
a  ron.siituent  of  mine  to  the  Pr«ident 
Hvxi   ']\e  SecTf Uwy  of  State    protrytln^ 
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tiaiions  at  Kaesong  and  the  hmniliating 
attitixie  we  are  forced  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  my  coiistitiient 

represents  the  thinking  of  majiy  persons 
in  and  outside  of  my  district. 

There  wa^  also  a  leleiiram  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  was  too  emphatic 

to  place  in  the  RscotD. 

A  copy  of  the  telesram  to  the  Presi- 
dent  July  9.  1951.  foUowa 

Ma,    P5.E.srD£:vT      Rescir^d    at    c::ce    all    :<■- 
'..: "i."".:':.:-^    ■'...".    c'.niclete   press.    newsTeei    aiii 

•c]:  .■.::cr'' :-':.:•:  ci^^raee    :'  the  c-eit.3e-f:.-e   a:--i 
3rT.::-:;'r  •■  :'j---*c:n.e5,     EeUeTe  ms  M.'    F---5- 
/■■  •  ■- ■    ■  , T".  *.'-'  "rue  'i.ke    .'  .\rr.er'.'.:j.,  te_ii.2, 
■  ■  ■    •  1,  y,  .r.  £       Hrrr.e:ii''>er  Vt.i-cA-'tr.'jr 

E-,  ,1  Thom.~c.'X  ?-.  s-t 

»,-j-,V3— ?,..H      S      Y 

'     A  ccp7  cf  the  telrsram  to  Dean  Ache- 

s.:t..  July  9.  1951.  follows: 


When  a  good  man  dies  tn  the  very  noon 

of  life  and  aciilevenient  the  Icm  is  de^^p- 
ened  by  a  sense  of  shock;  It  is  cor::pounrted 
bv  a.TB-aren-e»»  cf  w^ll  '-hat  r*mained  fcr  hsm 
to  da      Frantts  .Adaisj  Traalcrsr.  wito  a:  t^e 


HI.-- 


!   cSe2ia,:id 


■-at 


■  ^      jj* 


p.t:^  pre 
rtei  ccv^ 
procee^l^; 
a;-,^%f   '-: 

this    ^,J'• 


-ir.--:;ed.-a-.ely  Drd«T  fuil  i.;-d  cuin- 
:-z.c..'j  c-i".':'.^Jgrapii:c,.  atd  r,e-»i- 
e  :.:  :at  cea^se-Sre  a:id  irmut;.-'? 
.  2.,s  cf  rO'W  Cc.ntinuin?  and 
:  iere  cr.  'iut.  Aisc  o'iuntrrma.r-d 
-hand   i".ti'ud-  a:   the  meetirjcs. 


Tn-?  wr.'.jle  ::erf i^rtnaxice  of  the  adiiiin:.»m- 
:;cc  iri  r.s  craers  to  the  cc-mmanders  ^.n  the 
ne.d  :.£  ar.  ir^S.:  to  the  Amerscaiii  s;  'D.-jcr.e 
ixid  *  bt-.rayil  oi  the  Armed  Forces,  deid 
and  alive.  •.':■  say  ncthing  cf  the  Cfurie^e 
Kiti.-.naliits  A-d'  S3ti:h  K.jreaiij,  S-jCi 
secrecy  cai:  .;r.lT  me-An  one  thing,  if  it  dcesn  t 
vrienr.  Very  dir*. »  wcrk  at  the  cr'3e»r-.3ads,  then 
til-'  *h':-ie  -.h-.ns  can  better  be  »t*..Te  bc:«rd. 
Rerrember  ever,  the  State  Depar-.ment  i? 
tne  G>..v-err..rr:erit  ci  the  pec«pi«,  ot  tiie  pe^ipie. 


i'Z  ize  3 


ar.a    I'or   ttie    peopie — cr   had    T'..-u 
:i:e  jirr.pie  ti.:r-zs  oi  life? 
Y'jurs    tnilj. 

Et4  Thcmsojt   PnsT 

Nrastrm&H    ?«    T. 


Frauds  Adams  Tnukw 


ag-e  ct  43  died  susiceniy  on  car.ojiy.  wajs 
ona-  s-'io  had  already  se.-s-ed  his  ccuat.-y 
•sfill  a."d  mhcee  fxitare  ccctnbuticiu  crruM 
nc.  fc*  spareO.  He  wa*  on  »e.  irr.p".T'*,ax.t 
rr^L.--3i'.-.n  s:  the  last  Anpcmced  :c  May  *ry 
t.-ie  pT^tde-it  as  Ur^ited  States  .-"presec-- 
a:;Te  cr.  a  .-cir.:  United  S'-ates-S-a./:,!  r-rrxi- 
r:: ;.!..' i-.r.  loT  ior.t-rar.ee  etr-cnonnc  d^Tei-c- 
r-.r".-  :..r-der  pc^int  4,  Mr  Tr-uSv'-ii  -sai  .-et'jirr.,- 
::. :■  '■-■  Kreries  ■shere  he  fc.ad  labc-red  vi'-n 
:"r:i.".ral  .'<?s^j.".5  rur'in..?  ".r.»  ■«'ir  Cn  b«.>i--l 
•i.:"  «'!:.■,;»  he  ^\s  travei.r.^  v.'.r.  hus  ■*.;*. 
ar.r.  *.r.eir  fc-ur  y^'.^r.c  cL.':i.-er.  ".:'i<e  trii. .:.:.' 
C'ii:-?er    ^.i.'    cu:   s£.'."^.. 

A  mciuate  of  Yale  and  ct  the  H^r-ij-'l 
L^-v  S:r:c.:;  Mr,  T".i3:-:-»  x,i^  or.  ::;*  » ^y 
:..■    izx   outstanamt   career   at    'b*    Q--'   "shen 


fbare    uf    the    adailnlstraikai's    tndnstrtail 

p^idjicuon  aid  prc-gram.     Th*  present  geo- 

p-apiiic  diatribiition  of  certiAcaiea  of  DOce»- 
eiir  aireadT  granted  under  tb*  Delenj*  Prc- 
ductk-xsi  Act  tl9dij>.  xota.Iinf  »6.0OO,M».0OO. 
is  aii  foltoTTi — Oj-mpanng  liaem  witb  iii,anu- 
factiirin^  capacity  as  6it.crwii  by  lalue  added 
b-T  iiiA.nui'acture : 


*  ^  » 


irs  to  O 


in   ci*- 


ii  '^  ■ij.  '■"  - 1 


act.T.-.es       He    z'^t*cL   a   l^^ciriS  : 
Te.,-,.p:n-?    v^tal    rubber    resi"'-:rces 
.»i:er^3j-d    he    wa.;    r_-i,n:ed    pre,5:der  •    <■:!    '.r.e 
Ccrb  £:5crLa,n.|e  m  this  cry    a  pcfi   ne  ±..-d 

v::c  c:n Oicuc'is  ;?.:cces5  ^r.6  ie::  '?r-.:y  w.-.tr. 

hj  nni,;  y.uzT.tr  ^.-s.-:  prepared.,  lil'.  q'i:-e: 
:n  hi5  Eanr. er  with  a  .?a3ri"i*y  r.'rn*  w'co 
■were  s.,sifj<-:ai'.e<i  w.ti  fciin.  cO'U,.C  Ui:  ti  sense 
and  in  integrtty  t^ycnd  pri^as,  \tz  1r-.is- 
•CTT  '-ryc^ti  tn:.G  tLe  ser-.:';-  of  ihu-  iciiera- 
::.~n  '.he  vir-u-e?  of  a  notat'.e  herifaee  Tr.e 
cx'.y  and  the  Na'.ioti  need  aaei*  <;!  th::^  stamp — 
they  alwmys  ceed  then.  b'Jt  periiApiSr  new 
mere  th.an  ever  ar.d  the  ra^siE-e  ci  'y^x't  a 
one  faili  "..Lie  a  ;h..acs<r  :v?r  -K-cer  c.r--'.es 
-.hAn  can  h.ave  in^i^n  li3  presecii?  cr  e-.  en 
le^t    the    br"icir_g   :n-.uii.ce   of    hio   exaaiple. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  C  AUCHIHCLOSS 

DJ  TrfS  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENT. \TIVES 

Mr   AUCHINCLOSS      Mr   Speaker    it 

IS  with  a  f'lH  heart  that  I  speak  of  the 
death  of  Fraacis  Adams  Trjslow.  who 
has  i)asseQ  on  in  the  prjne  of  life  and 
m  the  service  of  his  country  He  was  a 
man  of  achievement,  ambmoiis  but  seif- 
effacmc.  a  ■.eader  without  a  press  agent. 
and  his  ch.\racter  was  founded  so'udly 
on  the  rock  of  Chnstian  pnnciples  He 
had  a  per^cnakty  that  won  him  many 
fnends.  but  he  never  abused  the  privi- 
leges of  friendship.  He  was  unafraid 
of  the  unknown,  and  his  nsion  and  faith 
were  so  great  that  he  was  prepared  to 
undertake  any  problem  that  was  honest 
and  worth  while.  Men  enjoyed  his  «Mn- 
pany.  and  they  placed  their  confidence 
m  him.  His  Lie  is  well  described  by  an 
unknown  poet; 
SCvin  like  a  tiiread  tliat  feeds  a  areaTer  s  kxm, 

"Cnsii  at  lasx  U»  toilers  task  i»  dace. 
So  was  his  life  a  sclendid  tapestry 

<X  priceiess  railii  aiMl  Ittecdshlps  lie  hsA 
won. 

The  foiiowing  editorial  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tnbune  on  July  10. 
1951: 


Ab  IQ-Cuuitkreii  Proposal 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

:t  nx'w  t  "IK 

TS  TSE  EOUSS  O?  HE  RE=:£>TATIY1S 

Wtdnesdcy   JmIh  H.  IS5I 

Mr  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speake",  xmd-:z 
leave  to  extfr.d  oiy  remsrks  m  connec- 
t:cn  wnth  .section  305  of  the  Etefense  Pro- 
duction hex.  I  wish  to  irsci'Jtde  m  the 
FvicosD  the  oScial  views  of  the  New 
York  State  Efepartment  of  Commerce 
wi:h  resp«:t  ;o  tins  so-calied  dispersal 
amendment.  In  addition  to  thi.?  stau- 
ment  of  views.  I  am  m  receipt  cf  a  tele- 
eram  frtan  Harc^ki  Keller,  commissione:- 
o:  the  New  York  State  DejKirtment  of 
Commerce,  which  points  out  that  nhe 
problems  inherent  m  either  the  economic 
or  strategic  dispersal  of  industry  a.re 
too  compiex  to  be  solved  by  such  hastily 
ccncerved  ai^  equivocal  criteria  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  laW— m  sec- 
tion 305. 

Mr,  Wiiliam  A.  Mills,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Empire  State  Associa- 
tion of  Ctsnmerce.  nas  filed  similar  news. 

The  views  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment (rf  Commerce  follow : 

SicncK  305  or  rax  Dcnocsi  PacarecnoTi 

1.  It  w»3cM  .adii  too  mucJi  p«j»er  to  tlia 

adiEinistratars  aad  wraiM  gtve  tHem  »iic- 
tica  so  pi»«  ^f  cnas  contractt  in  areas  lack- 
ine  liiidiMtrtal.  Iccow-liow. 

3,  Rearticns  otber  tban  t&e  ICddle  .itlaati* 
St  .-tea  are  already  gettiiig  a  meet  genercMs 


ArtiiaUy,  lad-asrrr  1e  Se-w  Tort  State  haa 
been  erai.'ted  certificaiea  far  accelerated  tax 
an:..:rt':j?at,r.:r-  on  btit  «2C«.i*0„000  wortii  of 
pnductiTe  f%rt,Utie«  as  of  M^y  23.  That,  by 
:lie  same  meas-ure  la  •"-■n.iy  2  1  percent  at  Its 
e.5'a"ai:shsd  prc<:'.ict:ve  capacity.. 

WtT  ihc-.i'.d  legt&l.atton  be  eaacted  wb,u;!i 
■»cu:d  arbitraiUy  bamprr  or  t'awart  tb.e  full 
defence  pn^dtiction  rote  cf  labor  and  produc- 
tive catawrtty  In  any  one  ec.i>cotE.ic  regten. 

3  'Fhe  section  lc  qtiestson,  f»,Us  to  follow 
pr^seEt  pc-Ucy  of  procure'Daent  wtucb  is  tbat 
c::  r^-rtifit^ates  of  neoeaeity  are  granted  for 
f.scii:ties.  until  it  haa  been  determined  tbat 
existliii  facilities  are  belnf  fully  H'tUlBed. 
Thtss  the  section  as  cot  conaiateDt  with  aotmd 
it^. ,oorr.ic  policies  and  lt«  adoptScn  would 
s<fr:cttsiT  h.iisper  oxir  defense  efi-Trta. 

4.  Section  305  wo-iid  work  a  hardship  on 
■,ni.-»,ll  &'.i3:nes«  in  tiiat  tie  irui,Jonty  of  t.bem 
ire  ;'0«~-i:«l  in  az  near  mdtiatrtal  areas  and 
c£--.  secure  fiibcfintracting  w::^*.  It  ia  e»- 
senti.ll  that  im^^  Inisineaa  cfjnirtfcute  to  tbe 
cl-f;r-se-3r3d'jc i-.cn  program  and  be  located 
wlti3in  reasonable  trinaportatiOQ  of  tbe 
t:r.tne  ccntnictoca  t-c  enab4e  Uftent  to  ftimlsii 
Lrcei^arT  ormponents  i.n<l  part*  in  tJae  nvaet 
ec';nc>n3ical  niacner.  Section  SOS  would 
Tr,>tw  It  imprjcsi-'le  tn  ttAny  cases  for  ssmaii 
G;.:sln«a*e3  to  participate  in  ttie  delena*  pro- 
.---'^rr-  Fa*c«.d  by  a  stortaige  ot  materlala 
sm^.^  fcU5i.ne»3  cannot  rLimve  wttiaou*  tx- 
iizise  ccntriC'ts. 

S.  Section  305  contain*  subdl's-tssca  ih\ 
wiucn  is  sfcs-o'utely  cr^ntrtrr  to  etc  tarm  :-jI 
EC-TemrEent-  Enactment  of  tbis  portlcn  o.f 
t,;'.*  biil  vt::?.ild  3J«a.n  that  any  country  or  cc«li- 
cirable  gcTemmental  sabdivtsian  «xiid 
trLng  preseirre  to  receive  delen»e-prodtJCtl<:-a 
a;',r.tracis  even  ttooab  the  area  warn  not  an 
Li d-j.f trial  one.  This  la  'xoso-ind  m  ttaS  It 
£pr*ad5  Fed.eral  funds  withcat  due  cc^naid- 
er3:i:n  t-:  effective  prc;idTict.iTe  capacity  or 
prcper  Ic.  rig -range  piannin? 

•;  As  tcr  security  pfaaae.  mode-Ti  warfar« 
diitates  ti;at  'tsoiated  delenae  plants  are  .'ust 
AS  TUjn.era.oie  a*  concentrated  mdtis,tnai 
s.r-i-As.  Ttie  pb  M  not  to  scatter  induatiy  to 
ihe  Jour  winds  but  so  uu,li2*  eiisting  Iaetl,i- 
:;*s  and  kiio»-bow  in  order  lo  quiciiy  an.d 
elfectiTely  buiid  up  cur  armed  strengtii. 

7  Ad-3Etlon  of  tins  section  w^caiid  tend  to 
cestrciv  iix  imtiatiTe  o£  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  would  place  induaaies  tn  ui^de- 
veLcped  areaa  xm^ia  Hie  d.:3ie  syttos  wltliout 
regard  to  continuing  ibe  indtiatry  tn  tte 
pcfftwax  p«"i<xl- 

8.  DsiLEiagtn^  de.lays  would  ocrtir  xjndeir 
this  section  il  prev-ison  vJii.  is  to  be  d»«.-^._ 
persed.  Modem  aircrart  -prod'iictiGa  for  ea- 
aaiple  reqti'xes  h^Ly  speciaLLzed  maciilne 
toC'ia  capable  of"  producing  tolerancea  af  a 
mimonti  a£  an  mciv.  Wisrid.  War  II  toJ.er- 
aiioe*  wete  approilinately  twenty-five  ttwu- 
ssfcadtba  of  an  tocli.  Tboa  n  would  take 
nxntJKs.  pcrbaps  over  2  y«*ra.  to  iccun  pro- 
ttaction  tn  a  new  facility  wliicfa  wooM  be 
aa^e  to  rsacli  li*  reqTiiresatnis  cl 
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planes.    It  eouW  b»  bwt  done  In  »n  txlstlng 

"T  Thta  atetUtn  would  work  to  aiwolut*  dto- 
,dy«nta«e  ot  or«8nl«d  Ubor.  Population 
STOWS  b«t  amid  healthy  business  and  In- 
dustrtsl  surroundings.  This  section  would 
attract  labor  to  a  temporary  boom  town  In 
the  postwar  period  the  dispersed  taclllty 
would  run  the  ruk  ol  failure  In  that  U 
co'ild  not  compete  on  the  cUillan  market 
and  thus  labor  would  have  to  pick  up  and 
more  to  a  location  offering  permanent  em- 

p!r>yment-  ,        ,     ^    . 

10  The  administrative  cost  Involved  In 
establUhlng  criteria  for  measuring  the  fac- 
tors on  which  dispersal  would  be  based  Wijuid 
be  far  out  of  Une  In  relation  to  the  maximu:n 
of  doubtful  advantages. 

11.  Our  transportailon  system  would  be 
overhurdered  to  a  dangerous  point.  War 
gcjds  must  be  produced  In  areas  where  ex- 
laUng  transportation  can  quickly  piace  the 
goods  at  shipping  polnu. 

12  The  Federal  Government  would  have 
to  •n8a««  in  •  new  full  scale  fublic  housing 
proKrmm  to  »c«»imnodate  technical  person- 
nel movmg  Into  a  community  which  has  re- 
ceivad  a  war  contract. 

13.  SactUin  305  Is  not  needed  as  the  Muni- 
Uoos  Board  has  compiled  a  complete  survey 
at  our  productive  capacity  and  La  ready  to 
utUt-j  the  facilities  under  a  sane,  well  con- 
ceived motdllsatlon  plan. 
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audience  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  temp-  r  il 
head  of  Vatican  State.  She  wore  blacK 
clothlnc  as  U  the  custom,  and  she  sho<  H 
hands  with  the  Pope,  the  correct  pro<:.a\ir" 
for  non-Catholics.  Mi»«  Truman  is  .;; 
Episcopalian,  although  her  father,  '.tie  Fre;!- 
dent.  U  a  Baptist. 

Wlierever  Margaret  Truman  n'-e--  shf  :r;.v/.-'-^ 
an  excellent  Impression  She  has  ir.e  n«-st 
advice  from  the  State  tiepartmei.-  an  ;  T'  m 
American  embassies  abroad,  ai^d  s.^ie  h  t-.  i:  .- 
usually  good  sense.  S'lrr-ewn.-.t  ::.  ■.■■'• 
fashion  ot  the  fnrmer  Pri:v  e  (i  W:i.e>  *.. 
«d8  a  salesman  for  tne  Brit, -I:  t.-...  i.-e.  the 
Presidents  dauschier  lia^i  beti:  c:ea-.:.g  good 
will  for  the  Unr.ed  State-,  .md  the  .Annerlcan 
way  0'  life. 


Harfwtl  Ti 


-AabasM^  ol  Good 
WUl 


BrnoisioN  OF  remarks 

cm 

HON.  HELVIN  PRICE 

or  TLLOiaiB 

m  TBM  BOUSK  OP  RKPEiSBKNTATlVES 

W«dne$dat,  J^  it.  i9Sl 
Ifr.  FRICS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  cittnd  my  remarkft  In  the  Rkord.  I 
Ineliido  horvwlth  an  editorial  comment- 
Inc  on  Margaret  Truman's  European  trip 
whleta  appeared  to  the  East  St.  Ix>uis 
(IlL)  Joamal  on  Thursday.  July  5.  1951, 
enfittled  tSood-WUl  Saleswoman." 

rram  many  sources  have  come  similar 
prate  of  Miss  Margaret  Truman.  The 
preos  of  tiM  Nation  has  been  most  com- 
Idlmentary  and  has  been  unanimous  in 
•crednt  that  -wherever  Margaret  Tru- 
man foes  she  makes  an  excellent  im- 


m 


Th9  editorial  follows: 

OooD-Wnx  SaLvwoMAif 

WlMo  aaxMiuncement  was  made  that  Miss 
Uargarct  Traman.  seeing  Borope,  would  be 
r«e«l«td  at  Buckingham  Palace  some  101  per- 
cent Anerteana  demanded  to  know  whether 
tto*  d«ti^tM>  of  the  PmldeBt  of  tha  United 
Stataa  would  eurtay  to  mambwa  of  the  royal 
family. 

litf^  Traaum  let  It  be  known  that  she  i»-o- 
pcMd  to  do  whatcTW  waa  luropar.  When  she 
met  tlM  faially  of  King  Owvge  VI  aha  per- 
f ormad  tba  cortay  preacrtbad  by  court  jwoto- 
cot  and  procaadad  to  have  a  good  Ume  with 
Brltala**  damoeratle  royal  family. 

LAtar,  lA^a  Mlaa  Truman's  luropaan  tour 
iMl  lMr'%0  Bama.  tlM  same  aoUdtous  Amcri- 
eam  wonlid  to  know  ft  Mlaa  Truman  would 
ba  raeahad  W  tita  Popa.  and  wbather  she 
^POoM  k*M  Hw  naharmaali  ring  wnrn  by 
"ba  W««f*»*"  CattkoUe  Gbureli. 
I  Truman  aaM  aba  wotUd  f  oUow 
,„  ^VMduraa.    Sba  wan  raoalvad  at 

tlw  VaUSMi  M  tba  daughter  at  the  Praaldant 
0(  tbm  OalMa  ttatea.    aha  had  a  private 


Uprooting  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

KON. ALBERT  M.  COLE 


OF   K\NS'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .MIVES 

Wednesday,  Jul-J  11.  l^ol 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kan.sa5.  Mr  Ppeakor, 
anyone  can  talk  about  inflation.  Wh,  : 
can  we  do  about  it^  In  Lhi.s  second  of 
tliree  articles  on  control  of  mftation.  I 
will  explain  what  ConKres.s  and  the  peo- 
ple can  do  to  kill  inflation  at  its  roous 

Inflation  is  a  sudden  incrc-a.^  in  tho 
quantity  of  money  and  credit,  without 
an    equal    increase    of    things    to    buy. 
While  the  inflationary  spiral  seems  to 
come  from  the  price.  wa'::e.  price  increase 
merry-go-round,   there   would,   in  fact. 
be  no  such  vicious  circle  if  money  Aee 
not  being  added  to  the  economy      Th.s 
unbalance  in  the  money  supply  comes 
from  deficit  spending   by  the  Govern- 
ment, extensions  of  bank  credit  to  in- 
dividuals  and   Government,   and    from 
shortages  of  materials. 

Once  inflation  is  taken  apart  and  we 
see  these  wheels  turning  out  dollars  like 
a  printing  press,  it  is  relatively  ea.v,-  to 
see  what  screws  must  be  tightened  to 
shut  the  machine  off.  There  are  four 
controlling  screws. 

The  first  is  economy  in  Govemmer.t 
expenditures.  To  end  deficit  spendin'.^, 
appropriations  for  nondefense  iten^cs 
must  and  are  being  cut.  But  we  have 
Just  begun.  Unessential  governmental 
services  must  be  dropped.  We  citizens 
must  accept  the  lack  of  some  govern- 
mental services  that  we  now  take  for 
granted.  We  must  scrutinize  military 
spending.  In  the  proposed  $71,500,000  - 
000  budget,  fifty-two  billion  five  hundr.  d 
million  are  for  defense,  and  must  be  spent 

wisely. 

The  second  screw  to  be  turned  is  tax- 
ation. When  we  determine  what  we  are 
going  to  spend,  we  must  then  pay  the 
full  bin  In  taxes.  Underlying  inflation 
Is  the  problem  of  deficit  spending  W he n 
we  quit  borrowing  to  run  the  Govo:-,- 
ment.  we  will  quit  pouring  bogus  monev 
Into  the  economy.  We  will  not  have  :is 
much  to  spend,  but  there  will  not  b^'  .is 
miKh  to  buy.  either.  Prices  cannot  ri~-e 
If  we  buyers  do  not  have  the  money  to 
bid  than  up. 

The  people  of  the  First  District  have 
expressed  their  willingness  and  desire  to 
pay  as  we  go.    The  vote  favorinsi  it  in  a 


cross-section  poll  of  the  district  was 
ov^rw  helming  If  Congress  pares  anoth- 
er seven  billion  from  the  1952  budget,  we 

can  achieve  that  most-desired  goal. 
The  third  .screw  to  be  turned  on  in- 

flH'lon  i.'^  the  tightening  of  bank  credit. 
A.S  I  pointed  out  la.st  week,  banks  can 
loan  out  £0  percent— vsome  a.";  high  as  86 
percent— of  their  deposits.     I'  Coneres^ 

,ises  the  reserve  hmit."  which  ls  the 
T ,  ■>  i.-a-  e  t.'iat  the  banks  must  hold  -in 
rtservc.  •  b.inKS  will  not  be  able  to  extend 
so  much  c-rdit  Too  much  credit,  you 
will  remember  i.s  jun  as  inflationary  a.s 
too  much  currency 

Strange  as  .t  .sound.=:.  high  mtrrt  st  ralf^-s 
are  anii-inflaUonarv.  Inte:e.5t  is  the 
"rental"  you  pay  for  borrowed  money. 
The  cost  of  the  use  of  m  mey  varies. 
ju.>t  like  the  pnce  of  commodities  n;ses 
and  falls.  When  we  have  a  huge  sup- 
ply of  monev  — inflation— intfre.st  is  low. 
The  Government,  through  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Treasury,  can  arbi- 
i  ii.'.y  force  all  interest'  rates  either 
;..utr    or    higher.       The    Government 


,^.-.ouid  not  force  interest  rates  to  an  un- 
rt'ali  tic  low  level,  for  that  would  add  to 
fhp  fires  of  inflation.  Rather,  interest 
rates  should  be  allowed  to  rise  to  normal 
leve!,^. 

The  fourth  screw  to  be  turned  is  high 
production.  The  three  controls  listed 
aoove  hold  down  the  money  .supply.  Pro- 
d-jction  works  from  the  other  end  by 
raising  the  .supply  of  commodities  to  meet 
the  money  supply.  The  President's  Eco- 
nomic Council  estimates  that  between 
lo45  and  1950  our  productive  capacity 
ha.s  increa-ed  27  percent.  Gr»t  strides 
are  being  made  this  year.  No  one 
do  lots  that  we  will  be  producing  all  that 
wp  can  consume  by  1953. 

Production  can  best  be  increased  by 
a.iovvinii  our  free  economy  to  expand 
V,  .ihout  fetters  of  red  tape.  Fear  of 
e\oe.ssive  controls  has  already  deterred 
e.XH*aniion  of  our  production.  In  the 
long  run.  this  could  be  most  injurious 
to  our  mobilization  effort. 

These  three  types  of  controls  coupled 
w.-.h  hi.gh  production,  can  kill  inflation, 
h*xau.^e  they  all  attack  i*  at  its  roots. 
Ihey  are  not  halfway  measures,  but 
are  suited  to  our  need  for  a  long-range 
anti-inflation  policy. 

Next  vk  eek.  I  will  conclude  my  articles 
with  a  discussion  of  what  we  do  not  need 
in  economic  controls. 


Conjress  Should  Act  Immediately  To 
Provide  aa  Aaasal  Adjastmeat  ef  the 
Basic  Pay  of  Members  «f  the  Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PCMNSTLTAKU 

IN  THE  HODS!  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVBS* 
Wednesday.  July  U,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  Z^VNDT.  Ml".  Speaker,  on 
May  7.  1S51.  I  introduced  H.  R.  S891.  a 
bill  relating  to  the  annual  adjustment 

of  the  basic  pay  of  members  oi  the  uni- 
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formed  services.  This  leg^islation.  in 
piain  word.s.  is  designed  to  adjust  mili- 
tary pay  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing so  ttiat  those  men  and  women  who 
^rve  in  our  Armed  Forces  will  be  given 
the  same  consideration  as  accorded  those 
who  v.ork  m  private  industry  At  the 
present  time  the  cost-of-Uving  mdex 
has  increased  over  9  percent  since  Au- 
gust 1949.  the  date  Congress  approved 
the  Career  Compensation  Act. 

Among  the  many  favorable  editonal 
comments  supporting  H.  R.  3991.  is  the 
foiiowm?  which  appeared  in  the  June 
25.  1951.  edition  of  the  Dallas  iTex.) 
Mornins  News: 

Aj.rsTtTJ  Sekmci  Pat 
CJbneress  ha*  s'riven  cominenda'rjl-  most 
Of  the  '.rr^e  \o  pay  the  armed  serr-.'-es  ade- 
Qua:e!y  i.':  current  and  reTlrement  vaae  At 
time*  It  has  been  overgenerous.  but  tr.  the 
w^.3le  picture,  service  Jolk  have  had  &  hard 
Tirrie  ze'tir.z  alona  more  often  than  other'«-ise. 
Cau.se  Shift*  in  o^st  of  liTlng.  which  means 
the  value  ot  the  dollar.  As  senrice  pay  de- 
r>er.ds  c-ii  the  long  drawn-out  proceedings  re- 
GuTred  r:r  change  by  CcngresB.  whenever  co6t 
of  livtns  rises,  sentce  personnel  are  the  vic- 
tims 

Conrressman  Vaw  Zaxtjt's  House  bill  3991 
Is  a  sensible  more  to  cure  the  situation  by 
tytr.?  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  coet  of  liTinf  re- 
ported by  the  csCctai  ConiumeTs  Price  Index 
published  bv  the  Btireau  cf  Labor  Statistics. 
V.vw  ZA.virr  wants  annual  revision  up  or  down 
In  ratio  to  what  the  Index  shows. 

This  Is  commcn  sense.  We  should  neither 
overpay  nor  underpay  cur  piersonneL  The 
fiuctuatine  cost  of  living  makes  their  re- 
munera'icn  a  zombie.  Like  all  gambles  the 
people  involTed  more  frequently  loee  ttian 
win  because  the  cost  of  lirlng  goes  up  more 
ofti»n  than  it  comes  down. 

The  V.VN  ZlANtrr  bill  affects  base  pay  oixly. 
It  wcuid  be  a  better  meastire  U  It  were 
amended  to  include  allowances  In  Ueu  of  pay 
which  are  vitally  affected  and  if  It  could  be 
made  more  fiexi'ble  to  deal  with  stiarp  fluc- 
tuations that  might  occur  between  the  an- 
nual dates  of  stiidy. 

The  principle  of  adJtBting  pay  to  lirinf 
costs  deserves  fax  wider  appUcatlon  than  to 
serrice  wage.  It  Is  the  soiindest  method  of 
asstiring  the  worker  fair  dealing.  Oily  the 
worker  must  understand  that  his  dollar  pay 
will  decrease  with  the  price  index  as  well  aa 
ztee. 


IniatioB:  Its  Cuaes,  Profress,  ami 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

or   NIW   TC«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPSBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yort  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  so  much  loose  talk  relating 
to  inflation,  its  causes,  progress,  and 
consequences  that  these  phases  of  this 
important  subject  shouk!  be  dealt  with 
factually.  The  steitement  I  am  insert- 
ing as  a  part  of  my  remarks  is  the  re- 
sult of  careful  ohjectire  sttKly  of  infla- 
tion on  the  part  of  able  economists.  It 
is  my  hope  that  this  presenUtkm  will  be 
useful  to  those  seeking  to  win  the  fight 
against  inflation  by  rwnovin?  its  real 
cause  throusrii  constmctive  legislatian: 


lATtJTioN:  It^  Cirszs.  Pxcckess    a-Jtb 

CcnsxQvtncBs 

A.  WH.&T  rr  IS.  THi  v/uuocs  xma  or  mn^TiOX, 

AJ»D    HOW    THZT    CO  MI    ABCtTT 

/    Dtflnttio-n 
L-.f!i-i-n  Is  most  easily  described  I'l  t?r-r-3 
cf    what    happer^    when    we    have    an    infta.- 
tion.    In  brief,  however,  the  term  me-ar-a  that 
the  'value   -if   the  medium   ot   eschariic   l^m 
decbrx-d   :n   terms   cf    its   purciij.s.ir.4    pcsrer 
or   conversely   that   prices    have   go'ne    up   m 
tirm*   oi  the  medium  c!  exchange.     There- 
fore,  inv  rise   in   priaes  is   inSa  tic  nary   m  a 
5en.%e      Sllsht  fiuciu^iticns  need  net  concern. 
u.3.     It    IS  the   pcissibi^tv   ot  an    InSaticn   In 
which   the  dallur   beccme'S  almoet  •■^rthlesif 
or    pnces    .nse    inordinately    with   whicn    »■€ 
are  mc«t  seriously  ccncerned.     To  th*  aver- 
aae  person  the  medium  ol  ex£han.£e  niean.s 
the  do.'.ar  m  terms  of  the  paper  mcney  »^ch 
ficws  ZTcm  hand  to  hand  and  ln3ation  spe^ 
pnntini  press  money.     Tho'^h  this  may  be 
the  c^use'  of  one  type  cf  .nfUtion  and  may 
he   the  ultimate  step  m  any   type   cf  vnfl.i- 
tian.  It  IS  mere  prcb&ble  that   any  LnfLation 
In   the   United  States  would   take   the   *'orm 
cf   ana   be   caused   by   an   inSatian   of  credit 
and  depoeit  currency.     This  Ls  tme  because 
mcst  business  Ls  carried   on  through  credit 
transactions    and    ever    90    percent    cf    cur 
currency   is  In   the  f,3rni  cf  bank  dep-Dsits. 
.\2thcu?'h  the  two  are  directly  connected  md 
in    reality   the    same    In    that    deposits    are 
Talued    ill    terms    cf    the    paper    currency, 
printlng-presB  money  is  net  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  inflation.    The  purchasing  p'?wer 
of  the  meditim  cf  exchange  car  decline  and 
approach  nothing  without  a  resort  to  rach 
currency. 

//.  T!/p€3  Of  ir,1i&iion.i 
All  inflations,  by  deflnition.  are  essentially 
the  same  m  that  they  mvolve  a  price  nse  and 
a  depreciated  currency.  However,  they 
should  be  difided  into  three  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  causes,  their  dcTelopment,  and 
the  manner  In  which  the  Government  entera 
the  pic -tire. 

(at   Currency  inflation:  It  is  conceinible, 
though  not  at  present  probable,  that  a  na- 
tion such  aa  the  United  States  could  ixoder- 
go  a  pure  currency  or  paper -mcsiey  inflation. 
Should  the  Government  finance  its  deficita 
through     the     issuance     of     printlng-presa 
money  ot  throagh  the  continued  devalua- 
tion at  the  currency  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  cur- 
rency would  be  Icet.  we  should  first  have  a 
deflationary  period  due  to  the  fact  that  prt- 
rate  credit  would  contract  faster  than  th« 
Government  printed  money.    BoweT«-.  when 
ctedic  had  contracted  to  such  aa  extent  that 
It  was  alnaost  nonesistent  and  for  all  prac- 
tical purpoeea  we  were  entirely  on  a  hand-to- 
band  currency  basis,  the  GoTemaaent  would 
be  forced  to  speed  up  its  currency  lasuance. 
Inflation  would  then  result  from  the  fear  of 
the  Government  s  credit  and  the  constantly 
desffeclating  value  erf  the  currency.     Thera 
would  be  a  Sight  from  the  currency  to  com- 
modities, rtc,  motivated  not  by  spectilative 
hope  of  profits,  but  simply  by  the  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  money. 

It  is  possibie  to  have  an  inflation  withom 
any  stimulus  on  the  pan  of  the  Government. 
It  can  land  between  1923  and  1929  did) 
occur  though  the  currency  Is  scund,  ttoottgh 
Government  credit  la  being  contracted  rath- 
er than  expanded,  and  even  thougto  the  Gov- 
ernment attempts  to  jwevent  its  derelop- 
ment.  This  type  of  inllatloo  takes  the  form 
cf  and  is  caused  by  an  expansion  of  j^vat* 
credit.  Thla  ertdit  is  used  for  the  purchase 
of  goods,  securities,  and  other  tostruijwnts. 
not  bccaiBe  they  are  needed  for  use  or  oon- 
sumpckm  bat  rather  becaua*  ttoe  buyer  hope» 
to  make  proftts  by  their  resale  on  a  rtring 
marlet.  Thia  Is  what  Is  ordtoartly  taown 
as  a  spectilative  boom.  It  should  be  noted 
tha*.  auch  specuiaUon  need  not  invtrive  ail 


c-:3mm;>iitie8.  etc..  the  essence  is  that  credit 
Is  beir-z  used  f-:T  sp^'culative  ptirpfises.  Ttie 
pijct\fi'jgiczl  stimulus  Is  the  de«.lre  f-or  prcf- 
t'.i  and  nc*  a  fear  of  the  value  cf  the  mciney 
or  the  credit  of  the  Government.  AIthi3Uffh 
i:  15  difScult  to  define  the  dlrtdtng  Une  be- 
tween prcs'per'.ty  and  inflation  md  it  u  p«,:i- 
I.tically  Inexpedient  if  ni-it  impossible  to  u-e 
the  p<:-v-ers  at  Its  ccmmand.  the  Govem-ment, 
s<:.  lor^  as  Its  cr«ilt  ti  sound,  can  exert  c^:n- 
sidera'tiie  e<x;nom^c  preaeure  to  prevent  t.DO 
wide  a';.  ups-Tring.  Thus.  !t  ca.n  act  to  tighten 
private  credit  by  cons' trlctlng  the  credit  base 
th,rtjU3h  open  market  sal,es  of  G'Tvemment 
sec:j.r.tie5.  ra,i5ing  the  rediscount  rate,  a.nd 
r-aisiE?  the  reserve  requirements  of  member 
bants"  Purthermore.  when  people  begin  to 
fear  that  prices  a.'e  too  high,  and  deflation 
results,  the  Government  ca,n  cushion  the 
failmf  mar!wi  and  make  the  liquldattcn 
prcorrs  e-asler  to  i>eAT.  * 

G'.-vemment  abettM  inflation:     The  third 
and    most    serioiia    type    of    taflaticn    occur* 
when   private  credit  eipia,nslon  is  sponsored. 
enct7ura.?ed.  or  made  more  possible  and  more 
exten.slve    by    the    fiscal    ope'railons    ai    the 
G<:3Tem,Tne.nt.     Ttt».  when   a   private  crwllt 
expansion  ^  r.imulated  and  accompanied  by 
an  expansion  of  Government  credit,  the  re- 
sults are  m^se  diaastro^js  because  the  infla- 
tion 5t)ir£l  reaches  greater  heights  and  ths 
G'l'vernment   is   unable   to   cushion   the   en- 
suing deflation,   particularly  tf   it  has  beer* 
necessary  fcT  the  Government  to  maintain 
the   inflated   economic  level   ot   to   force   it 
s    U  f'jrther  upward  ta  order  to  protect  Itself. 
Before  stating,  however,  in  Just  what  man- 
ner the  Government  enters  '.he  picture,   tt 
should    be   reiterated   that   the   Infiatlonaxy 
period  begins  with  a  buslncas  boom  t»acd  on 
conftdence  and   accompanied   by  credit  ex- 
pansion, and  develops  Into  a  wild  upswing  of 
prices   stimtilsted   at   first   by   purchases   in 
the  hope  of  speculative  fvofit  and  then  by 
spending  actuated  by  fear  of  the  value  at 
the  currency.     In  plain  basiness  terms.  In- 
flation is  an  artificially  stimutatad  btjalneai 
boom  with  a  apeclaUaed  kind  of  bad  ending, 
but  so  king  as  it  is  purely  a  private  Inflarkm. 
or  one  not  involving  the  credit  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  there  is  seme  Itarlt  to  Its  extent  and 
the  subsequent  coUapae  can  be  cushloocd  to 
som«e  degree. 

The  Government  enters  the  picture  ta 
three  ways:  by  artificially  sttmulattng  prices: 
by  increasing  the  potential  cmttt  base:  and 
by  conducting  Its  fiscal  opcratloDs  so  that 
an  Inflated  economy  is  iiinsBssiy  to  their 
contlnnanre. 

Pricca  may  be  arttOdally  stlmotatdLky  th* 
GoTcnunent  In  two  ways^     PrcifesBrr  Kem- 
merer   has  labeled   tliese  ptenned   inflation 
and  fiscal  infiatloa.    The  two.  however,  gen- 
erally occur  at  the  same  time.     In  planned 
InflaticKi.  the  currency  is  purposely  debAsed 
to  Increase  the  price  level  and  money  ts  made 
cheap  by  driving  down  the  Interest  rate  In 
Cffie  way  ot  another.    Scarcity  programs  and 
price   pegging   operations   may  also   be   re- 
sorted  to   in   the   designed   effort   to  drive 
prices   upward.     Fiscal    miltetlon   ne«d    not 
involve    an    intention    to    stimulate    prices 
artificially  but  its  restilt  Is  necessarily  just 
that.    Fiscal  Inflation  occurs  when  the  Gov- 
ernment operates  at  a  deficit  ior  any  length 
of  time.     The  excess  money  spent  over  In- 
come is  not  derived  from  hot  is  It  spent  for 
the  necessary  needs  of  trade  and  Industry. 
Consequently,  so  long  as  that  money  stays  In 
circulation  and  the  vriociry  of  clrculatlcn  ts 
not  correspondingly  reduced,  there  Is  mar« 
money  avattable  than  Is  needed  by  trad*  snd 
IndxBtry.    and    prices    are    stimulated    artl- 
ficlaliy.    This  type  of  fiscal  Inflation  has  been 
defined  by  Professor  Kemmerer  as  the  mone- 
tlzstlon.   OT   the   practical   conversion   Into 
bank  notes  and.  more  Importantly,  tote  liank 
deposits,    of    Government    deficits    thrtnigji 
the  »ile  to  the  banks  of  the  Government 
debt  OT  thrcugh  the   making  erf  loans   bf 
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tenka  on  th«  ooUsteral  of  tb«  OoTsriunent 
debt. 

But  plaaned  and  fiscal  Inflatloo  do  more 
than  ftart  or  contluue  an  artificial  price 
rlac.  They  muJtipljr  macy  fold  th«  limit  to 
which  tbe  inflation  maj-  go.  Thla  results 
from  the  fact  that  both  types  of  Inflation 
•niarge  tha  credit  baac  and  therefore  mak.e 
possible  a  tremendous  e;ipanAlon  In  credit, 
both  private  and  public.  Devaluation  of  the 
currency  redxwas  the  cumber  of  ounces  of 
gold  that  must  be  held  against  a  given  nucu- 
ber  at  dollara  outataiidinc.  ArtifVclaUy  stim- 
xiiated  prtoea  talae  the  (ioUar  value  of  the 
aaaeta  against  which  lains  are  made  and 
conaequently  also  increace  the  potentialities 
of  the  credit  expansion.  The  deficit  financ- 
ing throt^h  the  unloading  of  Government 
bonds  on  the  >^»"^*.  hovever.  provides  the 
greatest  source  of  pountial  credit.  If  the 
bonds  are  sold  to  private  investors  who 
keep  them  In  their  safe-leposit  boxes,  there 
Is  no  expansion  of  credl':  but  merely  a  tak- 
ing of  money  from  the  investor  and  a  plac- 
ing of  It  to  the  Oovemm'>nt'B  use.  However. 
where  th*  bends  are  solil  to  the  banks,  the 
Utter  ct««t«  deposit  currency  for  paying  the 
OovemoMst.  This  depteit  credit,  in  turn. 
is  tM**^**1  against  by  tbe  Government  for 
msiwlnff  Its  expenses.  In  other  words,  the 
tenJES  do  not  pay  for  the  new  securities  by 
drawlBf  checks  against  their  fxinds.  In- 
Bt«Tl.  tlMy  simply  enter  the  bonds  on  their 
books  as  new  aasets.  an<l  at  the  same  time 
tbty  credit  the  amount  as  a  new  deposit 
gainst  which  the  Government  may  draw 
yl»^^^  Tlkus  deposit  currency  is  inflated 
and  ^e  eredlt  base  is  exjianded.  The  money 
In  a  sense  has  been  created  out  of  thin  air 
•K  not  merely  bet^n  shifted  from  the 
to  tbe  Ooremmeiit. 
Dm  deflett  flnanrtng  irf  Oovemment  with 
the  reratttng  arttflelal  price  stimulus  and 
eredtt  baae  becomes  particularly 
when  a  speculative  boom  has 
■o  tm  that  people  begin  to  feel  that 
ar«  too  high.  At  this  point  there 
wouM  ardtnarily  be  a  Cleflatloa  worse  than 
tbe  osH  egp— tenced  sftin-  Itas.  The  results 
wooltf  te  iBor*  in— ■liiim  because  the  spec- 
idstlva  boom  at  that  tone  was  purely  one 
at  private  credit  wlthmit  any  expansion  of 
Oiiiwiiiiwiil  credtt.  Ccnaeqaently.  at  that 
tiMa  tlM  boom  did  not  reach  tbe  heights 
tt  ve«ld  bsva  bad  ao^nunsnt  fiscal  policy 
fWtlMr  llieiileiati  it,  snd  furthermore  the 
fboi  ttet  UM  Oarenuncat's  credit  was  good 
created  eonfldence  and  ttnsbled  the  Oovem- 
■MtU  to  fTM'^t  (he  dellatkwary  tendencies 
acl  to  BMJie  tbe  Uquklition  prooees  slower 
and  not  n  draatle  as  it  might  otherwise 
baie  bssn. 

Hm  dinir  0t  coctiniied  deficit  financing 
la  tbat  tb*  Oovemment.  even  though  It  ma} 
faal  tbat  aa  lafiatlon  la  getting  out  of  hand, 
ffenn*H  aflord  to  hnpoet!  such  checks  as  lie 
vtthlB  tta  power.  This  Is  because.  In  cHtter 
to  cany  ea  tta  enlarged  functions,  in  order 
to  MBtatn  tbe  public  delJt  which  has  already 
bocn  bollt  iq>  ••  a  rasait  of  continued  bcr> 
TOtrtng.  aiMl  la  order  to  afold  stKh  contingent 
Uabimim  M  Oovamment  guaranteed  bonds, 
bHorad  basic  depoatts,  cte..  tbe  OoMrmneni. 
muat  eUbw  laalatatn  the  than  praaant  In- 
flatod  aooaomy  or  must  fores  it  etlll  furthei- 
upward.  B.  ta  eucb  a  ■ti^Ut.itkia.  Oovemment: 
te  naabia  to  butiuw  to  sostaln  tbe  inllatecl 

Tfine  a  naeeasity  and 
of  fattb  ta  Oovanuaaat  credit  ImmU  u> 
Moa.     B.   CO   tba  otbar   hand, 
to  abia  to  iMrrav.  tba  Inflatlou 
spiral  ogBttmMB  upvani.  with  tbe  bvoaacw 
ot  jw  fliUlM  H  Wi  Mdnay  and  tbe  ultlinat« 

■I  ao  loBg  as  tbe  Qov^ 
Ha  own  eifadlt.     Tba 
li  ouieli  BMta  sartoua  btv- 
l^ona  furtbar  and.  bo- 
ol  Oci>e*Bimiit  credit* 
aimot  be  euabloned. 
of  tba  enrreaey  at  a  fraction  of 
Mi  fiifwei  valoa  bacomce  neceeeary.    Private 


economy  tnd  Government  have  been  forced 
to  go  through  the  bani'.'-uptcy  procedure 
With  the  terrific  losses  that  necessarily  result 
therefrom. 

B.  EXAMPLZS  or  iWTT.A.-'nN:   ntiin  c.Arsr.s   ^.^■D 
coNSKQin  sets 

Before  Indlcitlr.g  the  Inf.attonary  tpn<jpr»- 
clf"  now  present  In  cur  economlr  structure 
as  a  result  of  New  Deal  p'^'Iirle*  and  letrisla- 
tl-^n,  It  would  be  WPll  to  dpmnr.strntp  by 
actual  examples  the  experler:ces  i~^^  ccrt.i;:: 
countries  which  have  tried  tbe  ;rf?p':lor.ary 
way  of  correctlri!;  cert.Tl::  mal.idjust:ner.*.=; 
in  the  then  cxl'ttntf  economic  system  Thf.e 
are  many  examples,  tc  be  sure.  Includlr ; 
«»everal  from  our  own  history  such  a«  'lie 
RevTilutlonary  War  currency  inflir:"":!  which 
BO  depreciated  the  currei^.cy  that  the  ex- 
press! ;n  "not  wrrth  »  ccn'inental"  still  hrl''..- 
melancholy  memorle''  There  wn.s  ^L-n  '.\f 
currency  Infla-l'^n  In  the  Confederite  S'ltes 
during  the  Civil  W:ir  and  the  rtv.ldor  v.-.- 
Catlonary  effect  cf  the  ercsnback  !<5?i:e«  •  f 
the  Federal  Government  at  that  time  T.iere 
hare  finally  been  cur  jrenodica!  pri-. n- 
credit  inflations  culminating  in  the  cer:  d 
19'23-29. 

We  shall  rest  our  case,  'hen,  en  ihe  p--:- 
war  inflations  In  Germany  niKi  France,  the 
former  as  showing  to  what  extremes  inflation 
can  be  carried  and  the  la t tar  beciuse  It  re- 
sulted from  Government  policies  which  have 
a  sU-iklng  parallel  to  the  ■:.UTsta:id;i,i;  lev.?! 
and  economic  policies  of  the  New  Deal 

(a)  Germany;  Aa  a  result  of  i\\f  W.r'.d 
War  a  vast  internal  debt  was  created  in  G'^r- 
many.     Confldence  in  the  mart  h.id  w.u.ed 


during  the  war,  and  at  tbe  close  of  the  war  It 
wa.s  s*>lllng  at  a  discount  In  foreign  exchange 
(about  50  percent  of  the  par  value  i.  It 
might  have  been  possible  for  the  German 
Government  to  go  through  a  period  of  defla- 
tion had  not  the  reparatlona  been  au  3erlm- 
p<iRed  on  an  already  tremendous  ir  ternal 
debt.  Ihla  additional  »57,OOO,0OO  OOC  made 
the  ms'-ivency  of  the  Government  lue^  liable 

It  IS  difficult  to  deierinlne  ;ust  eractl ;  w'^en 
(^■ivh'  roncernlns  the  value  of  the  mark  be- 
<:■:^)■■  'he  cl  nilnating  Influence  in  Its  down- 
ward course  After  the  war  tfc':^re  V:-as  ^n 
immeruate  rise  In  prices  due  to  an  acute 
.si'ii  r'.ifee  f  farm  products  and  raw  mate- 
ri-i;.'  The  Germany  ecf  uomy  was  a  hlfnly 
i:-''.-;-' :-',:i!iz*'d  one.  and  thoy  received  their 
.■■'■'  rn.vr,-'.-ui:.s  in  exchar.ge  for  exports  of 
:.,.-,..-.;:,i  'u.-ed  articles.  The  Allies,  howevtr. 
Of  maided  reparatli  ns  in  the  form  cf  ?o;cl. 
«■-<!,,  .ir  services.  Therefore,  the  amo\mt 
■  I  ,•  rtfds  and  services  remaining  to  supply 
(1  irnesTic  needs  soon  became  inadequate. 

Af-  c  ramixlity  prices  rose  the  demand  for 
cii.TPncy  Increased.  This  was  suppued  by 
the  RtichstJank  in  Increasingly  greater  quan- 
lit.fti.  a  part  of  which  was  used  to  dnrince 
G'  vernment  deficits.  While  the  Increases  in 
the  amount  of  paper  currency  were  relatively 
mixlera'e  (new  Issues  in  1919  Increased  the 
:\:l^'  unt  'U?tandin)i  by  approxlTirely  50 
percent.  In  1920  by  about  another  50  percent, 
and  in  1921  about  the  same  rate  of  lncrea.5ei, 
it  IS  plain  that  apprehension  concerning  the 
vaUie  <jf  the  mark  was  of  growing  Imp-'/rtance 
after  ia2C.  After  1921  the  printing  of  money 
be^an  to  reach  astronomical  figures  as  the 
louowm?  table  shows: 
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Sounr:  Kinaacial  Orzair.zaiion  an^l  rh«>  F'>-"^    i-  i.   -  , . 

In  spite  of  the  stupendous  amount  l£ 
money  that  was  printed,  the  German  tTover:.- 
ment  was  unable  to  print  enough  to  keep  tip 
with  the  rise  in  commodity  prices.  It  u»  e^tl- 
mated  tliai  the  index  of  ccsomodiiy  prices 
rose  by  November  1923  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  trillion,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
billion  on  a  base  of  1913=100.  This  feature 
of  Inflrtl&n  cannot  be  emphasized  u>o 
strongly.  As  more  money  Is  printed  the  de- 
sire for  goods  Increases  out  of  ail  proportion 
with  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  m 
dxctiiatlon.  People  who  hav«  loet  confidenc-* 
In  their  money  will  go  to  any  and  all  extremes 
in  an  effort  to  convert  this  money  Into  goodtt. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  mone- 
tary factors  can  have  a  marked  Influence  <  n 
supply   and   demand   only   when   '"onfldence 


;!  >r   !■!  ('..  Mmlton.  p,  S9. 

1:  s  been  Icwit  or  doubta  have  arisen  as  to  the 
vii:i;c  uf  the  circulating  medi^im. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  disccunt  the 
G<"rman  inflation  as  an  augur  of  what  mii^ht 
happen  In  other  countries.  It  must  be  re- 
mem!:)ered,  however,  that  this  inflation  did 
not  start  with  the  Immediate  printing  of 
paper  money.  It  began  In  the  •■acceptec" 
maimer — issuing  short-term  Government 
II  >tes  and  using  the  credits  thus  established 
to  finance  Government  deficits.  As  coivfl- 
dence  In  their  Integrity  waned,  the  notes 
were  redtscountcd  as  soon  as  they  were  issued 
and  the  final  result  was  to  flnesse  the  flctton 
of  borrowing  and  to  print  money  outright. 

lb)  Prance:  In  order  to  fully  understand 
the  postwar  Inflation  which  took  place  In 
France,  it  Is  necessary  to  examine  the  Infla- 
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ticn  th.  •  look  place  during  the  war.  At  the 
teglr.nlr.5  of  hostilities  the  French  Govern- 
ment cleot  wa.?  about  33,000,000  000  francs. 
In  crder  to  carry  on  the  war,  the  Government 
bcrc-ved  i;e:t\iiy  from  the  Bank  of  France 
and  from  t:.e  savln<?s  of  the  people.  At  the 
close  of  t::e  v.  ir.  the  French  debt  had  risen 
to  170^0  OCO.OCO  f.-ancs.  Retail  and  w^hole- 
sale  prices  had  risen  sharply  and  the  country 
was  already  ;i,  n  period  of  inflation.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  the  franc  held  up  on  the 
foreign  exchanges. 

In  1322  France  was  in  a  good  position  to 
face  t'.\e  futur»  and  to  scaie  down  the  hui^e 
Government  debt.  She  was  well  equijiped  in 
natural  resources,  in  balance  of  foreign  trade. 
In  g'  !d.  and  in  g&od-s.  There  wa.s  one  factor, 
however,  which  dissuaded  the  Government 
from  takln'<  a  wise  policy  of  deflati6n— re- 
cons  true  tio.i.  Tne  pressure  to  rehabilitate 
the  ."tncictn  northern  areas  was  so  szreat  that 
the  Giivernment  started  a  huge  program  of 
public  works  i  as  the  New  Deal  is  now  dcin^  i , 
financing  the  ever- increasing  deficit  by  Gov- 
ernment borrowing  from  the  banks.  There 
was  tacit  acceptance  of  this  by  the  French 
people  as  they  believed  that  the  German 
repanr.!'  ris  would  pay  ::fT  this  debt. 

The  Government  continued  to  borrcrw  on 
short-term  notes  until  In  1924  the  debt  had 
risen  to  3 1 7  000  000.000  francs.  By  this  time, 
the  complete  collapse  in  Germany  had  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  more  intelliseni  Frenchmen 
to  the  reckless  policy  being  pursued  by  the 
Government.  For  a  time  Government  credit 
was  maintained  by  American  and  British 
loans,  advanced  on  the  condition  that  the 
Government  would  follow  a  saner  tax  policy. 
However,  the  deflationary  effect  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  with  the  necessary  rise  In  tax 
rates  was  politically  impossible  In  Prance. 
Once  more  sound  money  policy  was  rejected 
and  the  Government  reembarked  on  a  soft- 
money  course. 

Then  came  the  crisis  that  showed  the 
whole  picture  In  l»ld  relief.  A  long-term 
bond  issue  of  the  Credit  National  offered  m 
1924  proved  to  be  a  virtual  failure.  Immedi- 
ately following  this  was  the  decline  in  sub- 
scriptions to  the  short-term  Government 
notes.  The  French  people  refiised  to  buy 
new^  notea  to  replace  those  maturing  at  the 
time  In  order  to  meet  the  steady  stream 
of  maturities.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  out  large  sums  in  cash. 

This  put  the  question  of  futuie  policy 
strictly  before  the  French  people.  They 
could  raise  taxes  and  go  through  a  period  erf 
deflation  or  carry  Inflation  to  Its  ultimate 
step — printing-press  money.  They  decided 
to  continue  inflation  and  it  was  at  this  point 
(in  1925 1 — and  not  before — that  the  Govern- 
ment started  printing  paper  money.  It  is 
extremely  important  to  remember  this,  4s  it 
Is  commonly  thought  that  inflation  began 
only  when  the  French  Government  issued 
pap>er  money.  The  fact  is  that  borrowing 
to  finance  recurring  Government  deficits  had 
already  produced  an  inflation  and  that  is- 
suing paper  money  is  only  the  inevitable  and 
final  step  of  an  unsound  government  fiscal 
policy. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  policy  was  a 
real  flight  from  the  franc.  Speculation  was 
rife.  In  spite  of  Government  prohibition, 
large  amounts  of  capital  were  exported.  Any 
means  possible  of  getting  capita!  out  of  the 
country  were  used.  Taking  invoices,  carry- 
ing securities  across  anwatched  parts  of  the 
border,  and  even  smuggling  gold  coins  hid- 
den iu  cheese  were  but  a  few  of  the  methods 
used.  When  confidence  in  the  franc  was 
once  more  restored,  the  volume  of  capital 
wuich  ret'orned  astounded  even  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  practices  which  went  on. 

Calm  was  restored  when  Monsieur  Poin- 
calre  was  chosen  in  1826  to  form  a  cabinet  on 
a  sound-money  platform.  The  franc  immedi- 
ately jumped  from  about  2  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar to  4  cents  In  the  world  money  markets 
and  stayed  at  that  level  ,jven  though  devalu- 


ation at  •  rate  fixed  by  law  did  not  occur 
until  1928. 

Because  of  their  Importance  today,  certain 
aspects  of  the  French  inflation  bear  repeat- 
ing. First,  France  had  a  large  debt  struc- 
ture before  the  inflationary  process  began. 
Second,  in  1922,  when  the  process  began,  the 
country  was  in  a  good  position  to  take  per- 
manent steps  to  scale  down  this  debt.  Thi.'-d, 
the  pressure  for  public  works  in  an  efTcrt  to 
reh.ibtlitate  stricken  areas  was  so  great  tbat 
a  policy  of  borrowing  to  meet  r«»current  Gov- 
ernm.ent  deficits  was  resorted  to.  making  in- 
flation and  partial  repudiation  Inevitable, 
Fourth,  though  the  inflation  was  checked 
before  absolute  panic  w;i5  reached,  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  French  people  were  tre- 
mendous and  the  country  was  much  worse 
off  than  if  a  sound,  long- time  policy  or  de- 
flation hid  been  followed.  And.  fijth.  the 
return  of  confidsnce  was  brought  about  by 
a  straightforward  promise  that  the  budget 
would  be  balanced,  whereas  all  palliatives 
such  as  laws  restricting  price  change,  the 
prohibition  of  capital  exjX)rts,  the  increase  m 
the  discount  rate  by  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  others  proved  utterly  ineffective. 

Some  general  observations  will  be  made 
here  with  a  few  specific  experiences  suffered 
by  those  subject  to  Inflation, 

In  general.  It  can  be  said  that  no  country 
benefits  from  Inflation.  A  few  speculators 
may  reap  personal  gains,  but  even  those  lose 
If  Inflation  reaches  the  level  attained  by 
Germany  The  effect  on  the  country  as  a 
whole  Is  a  total  loss  or  a  depreciation  of 
nearly  all  fixed  investments,  the  degree  of 
loss  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  infla- 
tion. Prices  and  production  get  ail  out  of 
line.  The  cost  of  living  rises  so  high  in 
terms  of  money  that  -virtual  starvation  or  a 
barter  system  of  exchange  must  be  used. 

Important  as  the  effects  of  Inflation  are 
on  the  financial  system  of  the  country,  its 
effects  on  the  peychclogy  and  morals  of  the 
people  subject  to  it  are  equally  Important. 
Thus  we  find  the  French  people,  whoee 
thrlftlness  had  long  been  the  backbone  of 
the  country,  turned  Into  a  nation  of  specu- 
lators. Doubts  aa  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
former  policy  still  exists.  In  Germany  the 
so«;lal  consequencifs  were  even  more  disas- 
trous.    As  one  writer  put  It : 

"The  depreciation  of  the  mark  created  a 
country  divided  Into  three  classes :  One  that 
suffers  silently  and  goes  under  in  decency: 
another  that  proflteers  cynically  and  spends 
recklessly;  and  a  third  that  writhes  in  des- 
peration and  wishes  to  destroy  in  blind  fury 
whatever  Is  left  of  a  government  and  society 
that  permit  such  conditions."  t  Financial 
Organization  and  the  Economic  System.  H. 
G.  Moulton.  p.  90.) 

Many  people  trace  Germany's  present  un- 
settled condition  to  the  chaos  which  infla- 
tion brought  about. 

The  one  dominating  result  left  from  Infla- 
tions has  been  the  subeequent  extension  of 
government  into  fields  which  were  rightly, 
in  most  cases,  considered  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  the  state.  As  goverrunent  Invaded 
some  fields,  the  base  was  built  for  other  in- 
terference, thus  bringing  about  a  multiple 
expansion  in  government  functions. 

To  understand  the  complete  disintegra- 
tion that  took  place  in  Germany,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  a  few  examples  of  con- 
ditions which  existed  at  the  time.  In  an 
article  by  William  Bird  in  the  New  York 
Sun  of  Januiu-y  7.  1939,  entitled  "I  Saw  In- 
flation at  Work."  certain  incidents  are  given 
that  show  Just  how  far  this  process  can  be 
carried.     A  few  of  these  follow : 

"In  the  summer  of  1923  I  went,  out  ot 
curiosity,  to  lunch  In  a  cheap  Munich  res- 
taurant, where  a  meal  with  beer  cost  the 
equivalent  of  15  cents.  There  were  compar- 
atively few  paying  customers,  but  between 
the  tables  was  a  surging  mass  of  men  of  all 
descriptions,  eargerly  watching  the  diners 
and  pouncing  on  the  scraps  that  remained 


nn  their  plates  when  they  had  finished. 
Some  belonged  to  the  hobo  class,  but  many 
were  men  of  education.  All  were  raven- 
ously hungry,  their  eyes  starting  out  of  the 
sockets  at  the  sight  of  food,  yet  some  of 
them,  when  they  had  the  good  fortune  to 
get  a  bit  cf  meat,  would  carefully  wrap  part 
of  it  in  a  piece  of  newspaper  to  take  home 
to  their  families. 

'I  spent  my  summer  vacation  in  1923  at  a 
resort  in  the  Black  Forest.  The  hotel  was 
crowded,  prlucipaily  with  foreigners  taking 
.advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  the  mark. 
The  hotel  propneior  thought  he  was  making 
a  fortune.  Three  months  later  he  wrote  me 
sadly  that  all  his  summer  earnings  were  not 
enciigh  to  buy  a  sack  of  stigar  with  wh  ch  to 
preserve  his  pears.     •      •     • 

"A  shoe  store  Imagined,  for  instance,  that 
when  it  sold  for  2.000.000.000  marks  a  pair  of 
sho^  that  had  cost  one  billion.  It  had  made 
a  profit  of  one  billion.  It  £ailed  to  consider 
the  fact  that  to  replace  that  pair  of  shoes 
would  ccst.  the  next  day  two  billion  and  a 
half.- 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  whole  structure 
would  break  down  and  flnally  the  Govern- 
ment revalued  at  one  trillion  paper  marks  to 
one  gold  mark.  In  order  to  preserve  some  of 
the  fixed  Investments  and  In  particular  to 
give  some  measure  of  protection  to  endowed 
institutions,  a  provisional  revalorization  law 
was  enacted  on  February  14,  1934.  Under 
this  law  certain  types  of  securities  were  de- 
creed tc  be  worth  more  than  their  face  value. 
Thus,  mortga(;c»  were  revalcrlaed  at  36  per- 
cent of  their  face  value:  deposits  in  savings 
banks  at  10  ptrrent;  and  bonds  of  the  Reich 
at  2>3  to  124  (lercent  (with  some  qualifica- 
tions I .  Only  by  this  arbitrary  decree  was 
any  value  left  to  eecurltlee  once  considered 
the  safest  obtainable. 

The  French  inflation  did  not  result  la 
losses  as  great  as  those  suffered  in  Germany. 
The  losses,  however,  were  tremendous,  par- 
ticularly to  holders  of  private  and  Govern- 
ment bonds.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
holders  of  these  securities  lost,  on  the  aver- 
age, four-flfths  of  their  claims  in  terms  of 
geld  or  goods.  Ctonsidertng  the  stae  of  the 
Government  debt,  it  seems  safe  to  estimate 
that  about  tSO.OOC.OOCOOO  was  lost  by  hold- 
ers of  these  securities.  There  Is  no  evidence 
that  any  groups  gained  an  amount  which 
would    substantially    loww   this    figtxre. 

In  conclusion.  It  can  be  said  that  experi- 
ence tiaa  shown  that  Inflation  is  a  dangerous 
and  bankrupting  policy.  It  can  also  be  said 
that  the  presence  of  Inflattonary  factors  are 
so  dangerotis  in  their  Inaldious  growth  that 
the  elimination  of  them  is  esaential  to  the 
financial  and  social  well-being  of  a  nation. 

C.   HfFLATIOITAtT  POUCXXS  ANO  POWXXS   09'  TUB 

MEW  oxai. 

Government  policies  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tance In  determining  whether  Inflation  la 
probable  in  the  United  States.  In  analyzing 
the  present  situation  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  any  policies  or  power  which 
( 1 )  might  artif^lally  stimulate  prices  either 
presently  or  in  the  future.  «2>  might  in-* 
crease  the  credit  base  and  therefore  the  po- 
tentialities of  credit  expansion,  (3»  might 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
check  any  overexpansion  of  credit,  and  (4) 
might  make  It  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  force  credit  expansion  even  further  up- 
ward than  it  might  otherwise  have  gone. 

In  presenting  the  inflationary  policies  and 
powers  now  in  existence,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  evaluate  them  fully  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  object  desired  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  results  oBtalned.  Tbe 
discussion  wUl  be  confined  aolely  to  tbe  pry 
tential  inflationary  powers  that  have  come 
Into  being  as  a  resttlt  of  certain  legislation. 
Nor  will  an  attempt  be  made  to  show  the 
whole  process  through  which  the  baaes  of 
inflation  run  as  this  has  already  l>e*n  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  section. 
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».  OciiermJ  and  JUcal  pot!cl««:  :t  baa  b«*a 
»n  •▼o««d  aUn  of  Ui«  N««  D—l  to  rmlM  prlot* 
to  tut  19M  l«»Bl      Whi^ther  ve  •han\a  h«te 
•uch  ■  pric«  !•▼•».  »«  »•«  no^  oxar  purpoM  to 
dlscua.     To  aebtev*  this  tnd  b^   artlftdia 
stimuli  t»  »nlU»lonju7      Aild«  from  mont- 
tary  and  Oacal  polldei,   tiw  Hew  Deal   h%* 
attamptad  to  rmlaa  prtota  tHroogti  th«  tprta^l- 
liig  of  ganeral  propaganda  that  prloaa  munt 
rtaa:  by  dlaooui»gln«  i«Tto«  and  tncourac- 
inf  cpanding;  by  uaixtf  such  daTlcea  as  NRA 
with  Its  production  Itsiltatlona.  mlnliuum- 
priem  i«r«tmanu.  and  prlc^-flxUtg  faaturai; 
and.  parUcuiariy  In  t£e  field  of  agrtrultur«. 
by  ^postnc  production  limitations  and  *m- 
ploylnt    pnoa-pasflni     op«ratlona.       Prtcea 
hikTv  aJUL  baas  forced  upward  Indirectly  by 
Mew  Daai  poUclaa  whl:h  hava  Increased  tJia 
easts  of  production.    IMndpal  among  these 
are  the  WagM  and  HTon  Act.  the  Wagner 
Labor  IMatloas  Act.  and.  In  general,  the  La- 
ng tt«—  aa  bus  mesa,  particularly  tae 
--prcftto  and  th«   undlstrlbuted-proCU 
wtkieb  n>t  only  loeraased  costs  of  pro- 
duction   but    also    w<re    designed    to    force 
Bionay  Id  to  elrculatioa. 

It  WW  also  tnt«nde(i.  that  t&«  pump-priin- 
iBg  oparatkJiM  ont  the  New  Deal  should  rii  ae 
Ap^aHmata:  y  tlO.000,000.000  was 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  l3  7 
for  ieuu>«7  and  reltef.  So  long  as 
\t^mf*  MOBcy  ramalned  In  circulation  and  the 
_  fiocltj  of  dpnilation  of  all  the  nir- 
'  dM  not  oarrespciadlng ly  deeUne.  prt.:es 
ilKNikl  tbeoretlcally  have  been  artlflclally 
g%^nnl^*r*  Howew.  becaoae  ot  the  ^cn- 
«ml  laA  of  eonfldcnce  In  the  New  Deal  ind 
v&oartatnty  as  to  whst  it  would  do  next,  the 
v^oetty  of  etreuUtlon  did  decrease  and 
prtvate  tniMtmant  azul  spending  so  ■lov'ed 
doWB  ttm*  tiM  New  Deal  InfUtkm  policy  liad 
little  affect.  NeTerthrleea  those  funda  which 
bad  been  forced  Into  circulation  were  le- 
prmttwll  ta  banks  and  provided  a  credit  base 
upon  wbleh  a  large  credit  expanstan  could 
be  foonded. 

Tiie  Anal  poilrlaa  3f  the  Oovenunent  arc 
a^yk  at  vital  importiutoe  tn  their  Inflatkm 
feHMiHMtaft.  In  order  to  raise  the  money 
wbteb  has  bean  pumfied  into  dreolatlon.  the 
OtifTiwwnl  hMl  to  rasort  to  daftctt  financing 
OB  •  piacrrttin-  scale  never  befon  approacltad. 
Tba  TT^^*^*'  <>abt  increased  some  •19.l>30.- 
OOOjOQO  m  a  result  of  the  early  New  Deal  |)ro- 
gram.  Ttate  wm  rapresented  largely  by  bsnds 
obUgsttons  which  were  i>ui- 
i  for  tha  most  part  1^  banka  and  oiber 
The  member  banks  ai  the  fed- 
eral BMvre  System  alona  Increased  tielx 
hoVtHn§»  of  Government  bonds  £r«n  ISJOO.- 
000.000  ta  laao  to  $8.ao0.000.000  in  January 
1030.  Moat  at  thaae  have  tK>t  been  purchitsed 
by  the  banks  with  other  funds  whlcn  they 
h«^  but  bave  been  paid  for  by  crediting  the 
Oovemment  with  depoalta  against  whics  it 
could  draw  and  by  carrying  the  obligations 
■o  poreb^nd  as  an  aaset  of  the  bank.  There- 
fora,  not  only  was  money  created  out  of  ':h!n 
■Ir  but  alK>  tba  bonds  remained  to  enlarge 
tba  alisailj  stupandous  credit  base.  As 
p«i*»t^^  oat  by  Prof.  Kdwtn  Walter  Knc- 
marar  in  Kidowmants  In  Jeopardy.  Atlantic 
MoBtbly.  Daeeeaber  IBST; 

Ta  other  words,  for  its  own  fiscal  pur- 
peaas  the  Government  Is  pursolng  policies 
tatandad  to  make  money  and  moneyed  cap- 
ital more  planttful  and  cheaper  at  a  time 
whan,  troas  a  monetary  point  of  view,  both 
are  radaadaat  and  excessively  cheap.  It  is 
tba  oM  alary  over  again  of  a  goverainant  un- 
axploittBg  its  monetary 
tor'Saeal  purp«aes.  Such  a  policy, 
aoatlnoad.  Is  almost  oartaka  to 
i^botb  to  the  govammaat  traas- 
owraicy. 

has  also  expanded  the 

aaalUMt  vadlt  through  tha  estabttshmmt 
of  ymdtug  ageaeisa  snd  ccn>oratlons  wilcb, 
•■  of  nmt  te.  19M.  bad  iMtied  approximately 


M.OOO.OOO.OOO  In  b<mds  and  ether  'bllfifl^!''"* 
which  were  Rusranteed  by  the  Lnlted  St8t«>fi. 
In  addition  to  this  the^e  organizations  h.vd 
oUtsUndlnK  some  112  00<)  (V)0  ;r.  !<  ans  Th's 
all  represented  an  Increase  In  t^le  avtvilatle 
credit. 

It    ta    almost    Imwwthle    'o    estimate    The 
limits  of  the  credit  expan.sSon   whlrh   rc.i.  i 
be  based  on  the  sources  of  credit  alrendv  m 
existence.     However,    one    meaMir*"     ot     •h'* 
potential    credit    expansion    exlstlr.?    Ir.    '^'^ 
United  States  today  is  the  'oral  of  th.*  '•x.-fss 
reserves  of  the  member  bar.lc*  -if  -hf  Fp<1«ti1 
R«serve  Sv;=tem-     The  avera,a;f>  nipmbfr  b.ir.K. 
and   therefore   the  member   bnnlc   ^ysf^m   a> 
a  whole.   Is   required   to   m6lnt;-m   a    reserve 
aralnst  deposits  of  approximately  10  percent. 
In  other  words,   this   systrm   cnn   ha-.p   ^-vr.- 
stsndlng   In   the   form   of   deposits   IC    tlrn-^s 
the  amount  of  the  reserre  whtch  It  has   a'.'Ii 
the  Federal  Reserve  himlt!*      A5  of  February 
10.  193S.  the  excess  reservi-<!  "f  'he  ir.enrb' r 
banks    amounted    to    »3  480  "00  OOO;    th-^t    i" 
to  sav.  the  system  had  th.it  much  more    ;a 
reserve  than  Its  deposit  llatlll'les  -a.-  uld  re- 
quire     Therefore,  on  'he  ba'ts    f  -ho^^e  il  nc. 
the    member   bantts   of    the    Ffderal    Reserve 
System  could  have  expanded  their  crecll*  by 
approximately    $34^00.000,000    wl'hou'     r.-.v 
further   action   on   the   part    of    the    Fetlonl 
Government    and    Its    aRencles    and    witb     :t 
any  resort  by  the  banks  to  the  Federal  Rt- 
ler-ve  System.     In  addition  to  this  available 
credit,    thc're    are    the   banks    whi'h    an-    n  ;t 
members    of    the    Federal    Reserve    Svritcm. 
there  are  the  Government -spcn.^'.rpd  >rid::v^ 
agencies:   and  there  are  private  lenders   -iud 
companies    xho    could    conceivably    fx-e-:d 
credit    wl'-hout    limit      The^e    would    bt    re- 
stricted only  by  their  available  capital  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  t'-  res   r*  •     "'.f 
member  banks  of  the  Federal   R'-ser-.e   5y  - 
tem  for  credit 

In  commenting  on  the  present  sltua-.ior.. 
the  Beard  of  Governors  of  the  Federil  Re- 
serve System  stated  In  1938 

"The  sbinty  of  the  baufcs  ereatlv  to  exar.d 
the  volume  of  their  credl-  withiut  rescr'  *. ) 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank.s  would  make  It 
possible  for  a  speculative  sitiiation  lo  ^et 
under  way  that  would  be  beyond  the  r>-wer 
of  the  system  to  check  -ir  control.  The  re- 
serve system  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to 
discharge  the  responsibility  placed  upon  it 
by  Congress  or  to  perform  the  service  that 
the  country  rightly  expects  from  It  "  (.An- 
nual Report  of  Board  of  Govern-^rs  if  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  1938  ) 

Thus  It  Is  recoprlzed  by  those  rrspcp  =  iMe 
for  the  credit  control  of  the  country  tv.it 
already  Government  policy  has  laid  the 
grovmdwork  for  an  uncontrollible  Inflatlrn. 
Furthermore  :h«  Board  also  rec'^enize^i  -.^at 
evvn  without  further  credit  base  ex.;an<:l.>n 
through  deficit  financlnst  the  Treasury  c.-i 
more  than  double  the  p<itentlanttes  of  credit 
Inflation  by  uslne  other  p<weni  m  Its  ban!;. 
As  pottited  out  by  the  Beard- 

"The  volume  of  fxcpi=s  r»>servP5  now  in 
existence,  furthermore,  ran  be  greatly  In- 
creased by  actions  of  the  United  States 
iTeasury.  By  disbursements  ^f  funds 
eqiilvalent  to  the  gold  held  in  the  stahiii- 
sailon  fund  and  elsewhere,  by  reductln  f 
Its  untasually  large  balances  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  and  by  the  use  -t  I's 
authority  to  Issue  silver  bullion  now  !r.  I's 
poaecsalon,  the  Treasury  could  m  ^re  th.»n 
double  existing  excess  reserves  of  the  mem- 
ber banks  •  •  •  lt«  power  to  Ir.fl-ier.ce 
the  voltnne  of  member  bank  reserves  u:.der 
exlsttng  conditions  outweighs  that  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System"  (.*nnual  Rep<^r''  f 
Board  of  Oovcrtiors  of  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. 19918). 

b.  Monetary  pollcle*:  and  powers:  The 
monetary  policy  of  ths  New  Deal  from  i's 
vary  inception  has  been  highly  1:  flatl  oary 
On  May  12,  1933.  the  Thomas  amendment  to 


the    Agrlculiural    Adjtiatment    Act    of    1933 
Pabllc   U»w    10)    was   passed.     This   amend- 
ment gave   the  President  the  p;jwer   (Public 
Liw  10.  73d  Cone;  .  tltie  HI.  sec    43.  May  12. 

, )    To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcas- 

urv  to  en'er  Into  agreements  with  the  Fed- 
eril Reserve  banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
B  t-d  whereby  the  Board  would  permit  the 
T'e  >r>^  '^anks.  under  such  agree m*nts.  to 
h'-v  '  hlii^ntlnns  of  the  Jnlted  States  In  the 
•  .■;.  rn.vrket  to  the  extent  of  t3,030.OOO  COO. 
t  ..•  Reserre  banks  to  be  relieved  from  any 
jvtihUv  1  ir  a  deficiency  In  reserves  If  such 
derlclency  should  result  from  this  action; 

ih)  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  thf  Treas- 
urv  'o  cause  to  be  Issued  United  St.ites  notes 
i^vppnhacks)  up  to  13.000,000.000  in  amount 
^r.  .Id  the  preceding  provisions  net  give  the 
rir»:rpd    rfjlts; 

•-.  T'l  fix  the  weights  of  the  gold  a::d  sil- 
ver dollar  at  such  amounts  a£  be  ril^ht  find 
necess-Try  •  '  *  and  to  provU.e  for  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  sU'er  at  the 
ratio  so  nxed;  or  to  reduce  the  wei;lit  of  the 
gold  dollar  (wlihouc  reference  to  iliver)  by 
a:r.-  amount  up  to  50  percent. 

ai  To  accept  silver  at  a  crice  cf  50  cents 
P'^r  ounce  up  to  »200,o6o,000  fro  n  foreign 
1'  v.ernments  In  payment  of  debis  due  to 
'.l.c  United  Slates; 

fe>  To  permit  (In  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  if  the  Treasury;  the  F?deral  Re- 
serve B'..ard  to  control  credit  erj  analon  by 
raising  or  lowering  reserve  requirements  dur- 
U.R  the  period  of  the  emergency. 

The  effect  of  (at  Is  fairly  obvlo  is.  It  was 
a  dirt^c:  means  of  Increasing  me  nber  bank 
reserves  by  M  0<:i0.0OO.000  On  tie  basis  of 
thia  additional  reserve,  a  credit  ej  panslon  of 
I.3O.0OO.0O0.000  could  have  taken   place. 

The  purpose  of  (b)  was  to  cajse  an  ec- 
celerati'-n  la  business  activity  ly  putting 
an  idditional  amount  of  currency  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  On  the  la:e  of  It.  It 
appears  inflationary  only  to  the  -xtent  that 
the  W.OCO  OOO.OOO  Increases  the  money  In 
circulation.  However.  It  must  oe  remem- 
bered that  the  United  States  Is  i  ot  a  coun- 
try making  extensive  use  of  ha  id-to-hand 
currency.  Over  90  percent  of  bus  ness  trans- 
ar'ions  are  done  on  a  check  basis.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  a  large 
pr  :p<^rtlon  of  these  greenback;  will  And 
their  way  into  the  barking  system,  there  to 
bf  used  as  a  credit  base.  Thus,  we  see  that 
the  potential  Inflationary  effect  o'  this  power 
m.ay  be  t  lur  or  five  times  as  1  irge  as  the 
.imount  nf  greenbacks  which  ca  i  be  Issued. 
A.S  late  as  March  14.  1939.  Presllent  Rooee- 
velt  m  a  press  conference  stated  that  he 
was  not  m  favor  of  having  this  )ower  taken 
away  This  la  undoubtedly  predicated  on 
the  fact  that  the  threat  Inherent  In  this 
power  is  such  as  to  maintain  a  r  Mdy  market 
for  Government  bonds  at  the  )anks.  The 
banks  either  had  to  continue  lo  buy  0<iv- 
eri>ment  securities  Issued  to  fin  .net  deficits 
or  thev  must  face  a  barrage  of  pi  Intlng- press 
m'.ney. 

.Sections  (c)  and  (d>  will  '  «e  discussed 
la-*>r  In  light  of  subsequent  Ifglslatian  on 
the  subject. 

Section  («)  Is  both  Inflation  iry  and  de- 
Cat  lonary.  By  lowering  the  legi  1  reserve  re- 
quir'^ments,  the  President  c  tpands  the 
cit'dtt  base  on  which  the  memb -r  banks  can 
lend  as  this  frees  credit  former  y  held  from 
the  market.  By  raising  the  res -rve  require- 
ments, the  usual  effect  Is  to  'ontract  the 
credit  base  by  making  It  necess  ry  for  mem- 
ber hanks  to  rediscount  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  In  order  to  replenjsh  their  re- 
serves. Reserve  requirements  -rere  doubled 
In  1937.  but  the  effect  was  almnst  negligible 
as  the  member  banks  hsd  ro  many  excess 
resfrvps  that  It  was  not  necesiaxy  to  redis- 
count a  large  amount  cf  notes 
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Under  the  authority  of  section  (c)  and  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  the  President  de- 
-.alued  gold  40.0  percent,  setting  the  mint 
price  at  135  an  ounce  nine-tenths  fine,  an 
increaae  of  69.4  percent  over  the  former 
price  of  $20  87  an  ounce  which  had  pre- 
vailed since  1837.  The  gold  purchased  was 
to  be  Btenilzed.  thiis  removing  It  from  the 
usual  credit  channels.  In  Ught  of  this  ster- 
ilizutlon.  there  Is  confusion  as  to  the  In- 
ilattonary  aspects  of  devaluation. 

The  effect  of  devaluation  Is  that  newly 
mined  gold  Is  worth  more  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars. Sellers  of  gold  to  the  Government  re- 
ceive more  dollars  than  formerly.  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  price  brings  high-cost  mines 
into  production,  mines  tnat  cculd  not  af- 
ford to  operate  at  the  old  price,  thus  Increas- 
ing the  available  supply.  This  purchasing 
power  remains  In  circulation  even  though 
the  gold  Is  stored  away  In  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury.  Thus,  It  can  be  t«en  that  this 
new  purchasing  power  created  either  swells 
the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  or  is 
deposited  In  the  banks,  thereby  further  en- 
larging the  credit  base.  In  sterilizing  this 
gold,  the  Treasiiry  Is  merely  poetponing  the 
full  effect  of  devaluation  on  the  credit  base. 
By  simply  desterllizing.  this  uemendoua 
amount  of  gold  becomes  part  of  the  credit 
base,  thus  ftinher  enhancing  the  possibility 
cf  a  credit  inflation. 

In  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (Public 
No  87,  73d  Cong.,  sec  10a),  part  of  the 
pruSt  accruing  to  the  Treasury  as  a  result 
of  devaluation  was  to  be  placed  In  a  stabili- 
zation fund  The  Inflationary  aspect  of  this 
fund  was  expre-ssed  by  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young: 
Insofar  as  the  stabilization  funds  Is  used 
to  buy  gold  abroad,  the  matter  Is  even 
worse,  for  the  gold  that  is  bought  replen- 
ishes the  fund  and  therefore  you  have  some- 
thing like  perpetual  motion  in  credit  ex- 
pvanslon  through  the  use  of  a  stsbvllzatlon 
fund"  (Senate  hearings  on  the  Gold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934.  p.  327). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also  given 
authority  to  ilse  the  stabilization  fund  to 
biiv  and  sell  Government  bonds  In  order  to 
maintain  the  market  for  them  (Public  No. 
87,  73d  Cong.,  sec.  10b).  This  Is  a  very 
dangerous  power  as  It  Is  liable  to  counter- 
act one  of  the  most  important  credit  con- 
•  r  Ms  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks — selling 
Government  bonds.  By  selling  Govern- 
ment bonds,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
I  wer  the  reserves  held  by  member  banks, 
making  It  necessary  for  them  to  rediscount 
paper  In  order  to  replenish  their  reserves. 
By  so  selling,  however,  the  market  for  Gov- 
ernment bonds  may  show  a  slump.  It  Is  at 
this  point  that  the  Treasury  may  buy  In 
order  to  support  the  market.  This  has  the 
effect  of  nullifying  the  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  contract  the  credit 
base  as  a  purchaser  outside  of  the  banking 
system  has  taken  the  bonds.  The  danger 
lies  In  placing  an  Important  Instrument  of 
credit  control  In  the  hands  of  s  large  bor- 
rcver. 

In  a  still  further  step  to  make  credit  easy 
and  to  raise  prices,  the  administration  em- 
barked on  a  silver  program.  The  Thomas 
n:  flat  ion  amendment  gave  the  President 
power  to  devalue  the  silver  dollar  as  much 
as  the  gold  dollar  or  to  adopt  bimetallsm  at 
any  ratio  he  believed  desirable:  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  cf  1934  authorized  the  President 
to  Issue  paper  certificates  against  any  sliver 
dollars  or  bullion  In  the  Treasury  not  al- 
ready used  as  a  reserve  for  the  rexlemptlon 
of  outstanding  certificates  and  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  in  the  same 
proportion  that  he  reduced  the  gold  dollar 
and  thus  create  another  profit  to  be  tised  aa 
he  sees  fit  (the  President  baa  not  yet  de> 
valued  silver);  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
June  19.  1034.  declared  It  to  be  the  policy  (tf 
the  United  Statea  to  increase  tta  npfij  of 
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silver  with  the  object  of  maintaining  one- 
fourth  of  Its  total  miTnetary  base  In  silver  and 
authorized,  but  did  not  require,  the  Secre- 
tary c^f  the  Treasury  to  buy  silver  at  a  price 
not  In  excess  of  $1.29  per  fine  oimce;  and 
Anally,  on  June  28,  1934.  an  embargo  was 
placed  on  exports  and  on  August  9.  1934.  a 
proclamation  nationalizing  silver  was  Issued. 

At  first  glance  It  would  appear  that  the 
entire  silver  monetlzatlon  program  Is  Infla- 
tionary only  to  the  extent  that  the  currency 
Issued  exceeds  the  market  price  of  the  meta.1 
acquired.  It  Is  conceivable,  however,  that 
with  constant  buying  by  the  Government  the 
world  price  may  some  day  reach  $1.29.  Even 
If  this  world  price  Is  reached,  remonetizatlon 
of  silver  Is  highly  Inflationary.  When  sliver 
Is  purchased  by  the  Treasury,  it  Is  purchased 
by  the  Issuance  of  new  currency.  This  proc- 
ess puts  n^w  money  In  the  banking  sys- 
tem (new  dollars  that  are  not  balanced  by 
any  contraction  In  the  money  then  In  circu- 
lation cr  by  a  contraction  of  the  then  existing 
credit  base.  This  new  money  is  either  used 
as  hand-to-hand  currency  or  is  deposited 
in  the  banks,  thereby  becoming  an  addi- 
tional source  of  reserves.  However  it  is  used. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  monetlzatlon  of  silver 
is  inflationary  not  merely  to  the  diflereni:e 
between  price  and  Issuance  but  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  dollars  Issued. 

In  addition  to  its  monetary  policies,  the 
Administration  has  further  contributet!  to 
potential  inflation  through  many  of  its  bank- 
ing policies.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
In  the  character  cf  the  assets  now  eligible 
fcr  redlscountlng  by  the  member  banks  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Prior  to  the  Now 
Deal,  the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  to  redi-scount  only  the  most  liquid 
paper.  Thus.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Bradford  sujn- 
marizes  the  position  of  the  Board  In  the 
following  statement: 

"It  Is  clear  •  •  •  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  so  interpreted  tiie  law  as 
to  make  eligible  paper  practically  synony  • 
mous  with  self -liquidating  paper,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  paper  sectired  by 
bonds  and  notes  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though not  definitely  stated  in  so  many 
words,  the  Inference  that  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  goods  is  expected  to  furnish  the 
wherewithal  to  repay  the  loan  is  unmistaka- 
ble" (Money  and  Banking.  Frederick  A. 
Bradford,  p.  399). 

With  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal,  how- 
ever, this  conception  of  papier  eUgibie  far 
rediscount  was  completely  changed.  In  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933.  notes  secured  by  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  and  Treasttry  bills  of 
tlie  United  States  were  included  and  the  ma- 
turity of  advances  secured  by  eligible  paper 
was  extended  to  90  days;  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  of  January  31,  1934.  and  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  A  :t  of  AprU 
27,  1934.  permitted  the  bonds  of  tiiese  two 
corporations  to  be  included,  along  with  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  as  security  for  advances 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  memlier  banks; 
the  Loans  to  Industries  Act  of  Jure  19,  1934, 
permitted  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  make 
loans  to  or  to  ptirchase  obligattors  of  busi- 
nesses for  working  capital:  and,  finally,  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935  permitted  member  banks 
without  eligible  paper  to  obtain  advaiKes 
from  the  Reserve  banks  on  any  satisfactory 
security  at  a  rate  one-half  of  1  percent  above 
the  discount  rate  of  eligible  paper. 

The  general  effect  of  this  policy  Is  to  make 
nearly  all  assets  of  the  banks  eligible  for 
rediscount.  This  eliminates  any  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  main  :ain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  their  assets  in  short-term, 
low-in  terest-bearlng  paper,  thus  encourag- 
ing more  speculative,  high-yield  invest - 
mants.  In  addition,  so  long  as  toe  Federal 
Oovenunttit  contlnuM  to  iaaoe  bonds,  thera 
will  never  be  a  scarcity  of  eligible  paper. 
This  makes  credit  ecmtrol  by  tite  Peaarva 
banks  a  vtrtual  Impoaalbtllty. 


c.  Can  the  New  Deal  control  Inflation? 
The  fiscal  and  financial  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  also  of  vital  importance  when 
one  considers  the  effect  they  have  upon  the 
credit  before  It  has  gone  too  far.  The  Federal 
possibility  of  checking  any  expauRlcu  of 
Reserve  System — through  open  market  sales 
of  Government  securities,  through  the  rais- 
ing of  the  rediscount  rate,  and  by  increasing 
the  reserve  requirements  of  the  member 
banks — can  to  some  extent  force  the  con- 
striction of  private  credit.  However,  as 
pointed  out  above  by  the  Board,  the  power 
cf  the  Treasury  to  influence  the  volume  of 
credit  far  outweighs  that  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Syctem.  Thl^  can  be  done  by  the 
Treasury  thrcu^  continued  deficit  financ- 
ing: through  making  use  of  its  tr;flfi,iionary 
monetary  powers  such  as  further  devaluation 
of  gold  and  sll'.'er.  the  monetlzatlon  i7f  silver, 
the  issuance  of  greenbacks,  and  def  u*rUiza- 
ti'.n  of  gold;  and  by  making  use  of  the 
Stabilization  Fund.  Furtherm.ore,  by  bring- 
tnc  prs&sure  to  bear  on  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  by 
general  propaganda,  the  Treasury  could  make 
it  .mpo&sible  for  the  Board  to  attempt  the 
luatifled  exercise  of  Its  powers.  Therefore,  It 
IS  necessary  to  consider  those  factors  which 
might  make  it  mandatory  for  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Treasury,  to  either  main- 
tain an  existing  Infiated  level  or  to  ftirther 
expand  available  credit. 

Tcial  yearly  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  excluding  relief  and  recovery, 
have  increa-sed  from  $3.600.000. OCC  in  1934 
to  an  estimated  $6,400,000,000  in  1939. 
President  Roosevelt  has  already  stated  that 
the  Federal  Government  needs  tin  annual  In- 
come of  17.000,000,000  to  carry  on  Its  neces- 
sary functions.  If  the  Government  should 
expand  Its  functions  still  further  or  If  the 
c:Kt  of  rendering  the  services  which  It  now 
gives  should  increase,  the  Government  would 
be  forced  to  support  an  infisted  cconorcic 
level  or  to  continue  Its  deficit  financing. 
With  the  Increased  cost  of  goods  and  sen- Ices 
that  necessarily  results  from  inflation.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  costs  of  gcvemment 
should  not  likewise  increase.  Frirthermore, 
there  Is  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  New  Deal  to  expand  the  functions  of 
Oovemment  Into  fields  hitherto  reserved  for 
the  States  and  private  industry.  Also,  we 
have  already  embarked  upon  a  long  range 
national  defense  program  which  will  run  Into 
about  1,5  bULlon  dollars  In  the  fiscal  year  1940 
(hearings  on  national  defense.  January  20. 
19391.  These  expenditures  themselves  will 
Increase  the  annual  cost  of  government  ex- 
cessively. Moreover,  this  amount  Is  not 
deemed  sufflclent  fcr  present  needs  and. 
should  our  foreign  policy  result  In  war,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  expand  these  expendl- 
tuies  stll!  more.  War  itself  would  require 
and  result  In  a  very  much  inflated  economic 
level. 

If  deficit  financing  should  continue  alcng 
with  the  inflation,  thk  Goveniment  would 
be  forced  to  maintain  an  easy  money  market 
and  therefore  would  not  be  able  to  aUow  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  do  what  It  could 
to  reduce  an  already  overexpanded  credit 
base.  What  Is  Just  as  important  is  the  laci 
that  the  Government,  through  its  deficit 
financing,  has  forced  Btwh  a  staggering  total 
of  Government  bonds  upon  the  banks  that 
they  themselves  would  not  be  able  to  afford 
a  drop  in  the  Govemment  bond  market  and 
would  have  to  aid  any  attempt  of  the  Gov- 
emment to  drive  the  econcanic  level  upward. 

The  natlcmal  debt,  or  the  total  of  the  di- 
rect obllgatlcms  of  the  United  Statea.  has  al- 
ready exceeded  $2Sa0OO.0O0.OOO.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  GoTemment  is  ■eoondarily  liabla 
for  obllgaaona  lamed  by  Govemmoit  cor- 
pantUmm  which  it  has  guaranteed  to  tba 
airtent  of  many  billions  of  dollars.  Fartb«'> 
more,  through  the  Social  Security  Act.  tba 
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hat  umimed  tb«  obticatlOD  to 
p*7  and  Um  raspooxtbUlty  far  Um  K>-eal.«d 
tmmm  ttiikd  wblcb  it  bM  spent.  Tb«r«  u 
In  nattty  no  iwmi  fund  tzuiamuch  m  tcila 
money  tea  (m«c  spent  for  cxxrreQt  expenies. 
TlUi  reprvaents  a  direct  obltgaUon  of  liie 
United  Slata*  TVeasury.  Moreover,  tbe  a<iv- 
amment  baa  organised  or  aponaored  vhe 
fonnattan  o(  orer  SO  different  types  xA  agi'n' 
and  eoeporatlana  engagwl  In  various  <>n- 
Tboae.  by  the  end  of  193S,  tiad 
extended  loans  of  over  tll.OQO.000.000.  Cme 
of  tJie  BMSt  Important  of  tlMa«  la  the  Ped<  ral 
Depoatt  Insurance  Oorporatloo  whlcb  by  ib« 
and  of  UST  vas  insuring  more  tban  §31.000.- 
080J»0  of  depoatts  in  IS  J6S  banks. 


TIm  T*  hdmi  CmIi«I»,  FM  E*4  Tli 


mU'lEWHION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  mw  jmsKT 
Dl  TBI  BOOSB  O^  BEFHaSKKTATTVIS 

Wednetdaw.  JvJv  12.  1952 

Ifr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OK».  I  tnetude  the  following  editorial 
from  ibe  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call 
oC  July  10.  1951: 

"Po  KMrawa  CoafnMx.a,  Ror  Bm  Tiaaa. 


Pieaklent  Tmman's  ao-ealled  police 
foUo««d  north  Korea's  Invaakm  of 
Sonth  Korea,  forward-looking  Bernard 
nothli^  short  of  complete 
of  the  Natltm'B  reaooroes  imd 
itral  of  prlesa  and  vagea  voukt  prep«re 
tlta  Omtad  Stataa  to  meet  the  challmge  of 
Bad  Kaaeta'a  plana  for  world  conqueat.  At 
tM^X  ttme.  thla  nrvspaper  strongly  advocated, 
asd  ttaa  doaa.  that  the  administration  meet 
■BOkimlat  threat  along  the  lines  vig- 
by  Banich. 

piaahleut.  howerer.  chose  to  ignore 
tlia  adrtea  of  the  Katlon's  elder  stateaman. 
who  has  ao  often  been  right  in  hla  political 
and  eeoooiBle  comment.  But  the  admln- 
latratki  baa  at  kn^  last  been  compelled  by 
the  turn  d  events  to  reTcrae  Its  policy. 
nov  wants  real  prtoe  oontrola. 

OumsLB  noted  the  admlr^- 
MrasloBli  lack  of  foreatght  in  a  speech  to 
*^  was  for  real,  effectlTe.  work- 
laat  year."  he  oald.  "whan  the 
of  the  United  SUtea  did  not  want 
X  am  fw  auch  controla  today  wlian 

for  them  ao  belatadly." 
of  the  foremoat  twiiliiiasiiw  n  of  the 
K  WUaon.  Dtraetor  cS  De- 
fatiaa  MoWUaation  and  Erie  Johnston.  Eco- 
alarted  the  Praaldent  to  the 
of  Inflation.  According 
to  Mr.  WUaoa.  next  year  the  people  wUl  have 
to  spoid.  and  without 
the  eonaaquent  btrtdlng  up  of  prices 
InflatloB. 
In  hla  report  to  the  Resident 


Urtttgeoats 
family.    In 
a    «S0 
home, 
vhicli 
at  ttM  end 
itatha  act 
an- 
te.    Tha 
of  tba  diaivaa 
Urate  MB  la  now 
have 
for  a  ttaal  aa<<iat  battla.  aa  eot- 


With  the  world  In  a  state  of  unre-st.  ftnd 
the  administration  ^ary  of  the  current  ar- 
mlntlce  dlactiSBlons.  any  let/lown  tn  mobili- 
sation of  our  rejiources  and  controls  rrr 
tnltetlon  would  be  a  far  greater  \lrtory  fir 
Red  Russia  than  If  communism  hsui  con- 
quered  Korea. 

Rapid  demoblllTation  of  the  United  St  ires 
St  the  ei.d  of  World  War  II  raa  an  opt':  m- 
Tltatlon  to  Russia  to  btJlld  up  her  military 
strength  and  embark  on  a  career  of  world 
cocqueat.  Congress  must  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  Sfjain  weakening  the  Natinn  s  de- 
fenses, nor  l>e  swayed  by  the  hordes  of  luh- 
bjtsts  pleading  their  selfish  lnTerest5.  Tj 
saye  the  country  from  economic  di-saster  c  .r.- 
trols  must  be  extended  and  strengtheiied  as 
our  Congressman  rightly  contends.  Tin.*  i.s 
everybody's  battle.  If  you  agree,  write  y  v;'. 
Representatives  In  Congress  ind  tei!  then-,  s. 
You  will  find  their  names  and  addresses  else- 
where on  this  page. 


Forty-«ac  Flaf  Oficers  Retve  From 
Umke^  SUtes  Military  Forces  With 
Arvtft  Afe  of  55  While  Reserve 
Officers  Are  Bdaf  Called  to  Active 
Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PEJiNSTl-VANlA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
May  14.  1951.  I  introduced  H.  R.  4083.  a 
bill  to  stispend  certain  provisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  .'^tirement  for  other 
than  physical  reasons  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced because  of  the  fact  that  nonphys- 
ical  retirements  of  military  personnel 
during  the  first  8  months  of  the  present 
emergency  was  costing  the  American 
taxpayers  nearly  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. 

In  my  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  May  14.  I  said  because  of  exi.st- 
Ing  law  hundreds  of  duly  qualified  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  persormel  are  being 
retired  after  30  years  of  service  or  on 
age.  In  addition  many  semor  oflRcers 
not  selected  for  promotion  are  also 
forced  to  retire. 

Recently  Mr.  Chester  Potter,  a  staff 
writer  for  tlie  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper syndicate,  in  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Daily  News  gave 
erldeiice  of  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. 

The  editorial  follows: 
TwnrrT-oita  AoicnAUB  awd  Twentt  Genes- 
ALa  Han  RmazD  3o  P\m  This  Yeak 
(By  Chester  Potter  i 

Old  ■otdlcra  nevw  die — tliey  retire  flriit 
Slnoa  January  1.  10  Army  generals.  4  Air 
Fctfoe  gencrala.  and  21  adzolralx.  41  o'  the 
Pantagoc's  bright  braas.  have  left  the  service. 
Only  12  rettrad  because  they  had  reached 
tha  coiDiiulaory  quitting  age  of  62.  Seven 
ai  tbaaa  vara  aciuilrals  and  five  were  Army 
Tha  fotir  flying  generals  who  quit 
wall  undar  the  compulsory  retirement 


Tba  total  of  4l  doesn't  give  the  full  pic- 
ture.    Other  top  ranJters.  such  as  Gen.  Al- 


bert C  Wedemeyer.  have  put  In  tl  elr  retire- 
ment papers,  but  the  Pantagon  d  x-sn't  an- 
II  lunre  retirements  until  they  hav  •  been  ap- 
pr'Vpd  Ju-st  how  many  retire  nents  are 
t)e.';diiic  Is  a  Pentagon  secret. 

The  average  age  of  the  Army  me  i  who  quit 
w.l.^  60.  of  the  Navy,  57.  and  of  the  Air  gen- 
er.iKs.  53. 

The  service  biographies  of  these  men  re- 
veal how  much  they  have  cont  ibiited  to 
tn«Mr  rountry  and  their  branches  c  r  the  serv- 
iL-e  during  careers  which  span,  li  some  In- 
•-tar.ces,  T^o  World  Wars.  They  fought  on 
the  Seven  Seas,  they  fought  the  C  ermans  In 
Frinre  and  Belgium  In  HU8  and  n  most  of 
E-.ir  .!>e  and  North  Africa  from  19 tl  to  1945. 
They  retreated  from  the  Japs  and  then 
f  aurht  back  by  land  and  sea  fron  far  below 
the  .-Southern  Cross  in  the  Pacific  right  to  the 
riimrstep  of  the  Japanese  home!  vnd.  while 
fr  rn  the  skies  they  loosed  the  ;  lulverizing 
bi.d:.:.s  which  brought  the  Axis  to  s  ibmlsslon. 
Here  ;ire  the  names  and  ages  >f  the  top 
rarkers  who  retired  during  the  past  6 
nv;t;'.hs : 

.\ir  Force  Lieut  Gen.  Kenneth  B  Wolfe. 
5=i;  brigadier  generals,  Charles  H  Caldwell. 
51;  William  L.  Ritchie.  49,  and  Kosenham 
Beam.  56 

Army:  Major  generals,  Courtne ;  Whitney. 
54  Ray  T  Maddocks.  58:  Kdward  P.  Wltsell, 
60  Frank  E  Lowe.  66;  John  S.  Bi  agdon,  58; 
K>  bert  O  Shoe,  60;  Eugene  M.  Foster,  62; 
J  imes  B  Cress,  62;  Raymond  W  Bliss,  63; 
Spencer  B  Akin.  62  Brigadier  g»  nerals.  Al- 
fred M  Shearer,  57;  Clinton  A.  Pierce,  57; 
John  F,  Conklln,  60;  Edward  C  AVallington. 
60;  Gordon  R.  Young.  60;  Paul  B  Kelly.  65. 
Navy  Vice  admirals.  Edwin  D.  Poster.  55; 
Edward  W  Hanson,  62;  Oliver  M  Read.  62; 
Be-nhard  H  Blerl,  62.  Rear  adn  Irals.  Her- 
man A  Spanagel.  60;  Horace  H.  v  albert,  60; 
Lv'.e  J  Roberts,  52;  WlUlam  D.  Davis,  63; 
Robert  W  Berry,  53;  Prank  A.  Bi .listed,  62; 
Morton  D.  WlUcutts.  62;  James  E.  Arnold. 
56,  Charles  F  Home.  46;  Frank  E.  Ueatty.  57; 
R  bert  M.  GrtfBn.  61;  John  Wilkes  56;  James 
H  Mean,  43:  Frederick  E.  Ha«  berle.  58; 
William  H  Rafferty,  56:  John  W.  riarrls,  52; 
and  Samuel  E.   McCarthy,  62. 

Some  of  those  who  retired  were  the  men 
behind  the  men  behind  the  guns.  They  held 
the  unglamorotis  Jobs  In  supplies,  fiscal,  and 
judicial  branches  which,  though  mportant. 
doii  t  catch  headlines. 

If  the  campaign,  combat,  bri  very,  and 
service  rlbb<^)ns  of  these  41  were  1  lid  end  to 
end    it  would  make  a  huge  ralnbojc. 

At  the  end  of  all  ralntxsws  is  supposed  to 
be  a  pot  of  gold.  For  these  41,  he  pot  of 
gold  i.s  their  retirement  pay. 

With  top  approval,  a  servicema  i  may  re- 
tire After  20  years  of  service  on  half  pay. 
i:  he  remains  in  service  longer,  his  retire- 
ment pay  Is  increased  24  percent  of  his  pay 
fir  each  year.  Thus,  retiremen:  after  30 
years  means  a  cozy  75  percent. 

Not  all  of  these  top  officers  whn  have  left 
the  service  have  joined  the  rocking-chair 
fleet  The  knowledge  they  picked  ip  In  their 
yenrs  with  Uncle  Sam  are  reccgntzed  by 
business  and  industry  and  now  th«  y're  work- 
ing for  new  bosses. 


The  "Horse  Meat'*  CoBfiest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJiKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  L  OTOOLE 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESBJT'ATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  OTOOLE.    Mr,  Speakei .  my  col- 
league'   from    Michigan    IMr.    RABAtnri 
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aroused  my  rurtoslty  on  Monday  when  he  Member  of  this  House.  Samuel  B.  Pet-  a  dictatorship.    Let  ua  apuiy  it  to  the  Tru- 

said   that  the  Eighty-second  Congress  tengiU.  which  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  "*"-****^tI^;"  *?St  «iuiin«   our   Armed 

would  go  down  in  history  aa  the  "horse  <^  f^^^^^^.^^^^.f^^^"^-  Fofc^'in^^ea'^bcS^SeVor  ap^-^:; 

meat"  Congress— the  Congress  that  put  out  equlTocatlon  that  when  Uie  people  of  ^^   c-ongrew  was  an  unconstitutional   act 

the  old  gray  mare  on  the  American  din-  this  country  understand  th«!  real  issue  ^^^  ^^  dispute  aroae  b«tw«en  th«  two  men 

ner  table.  ^  the  MacArthur  matter  thiit  they  will  ^jth  respect  to  tbis.  so  w«  pass  it  for  the 

I  have  great  admiration  for  the  gen-  insist  that  those  in  a  similar  situation  as  moment     But  when  the  "new  war"  started 

tleman  from  Michigan  and  I  have  great  MacArthur  have  a  right  to  l>e  heard  on  in  October,  the  quaatton  aroM  as  to  wtetber 

respect  for  the  accuracy  of  his  sUte-  questions  of  great  poUcy  such  as  were  ^^a  poucy  required  us  to  go  beyond  the 

SSSS  ait  Talso  Uke  to  check  the  facts  involved  in  the  Korean  situation.  1-'^^.°'  ^""^  ^ ''"  '°'^  ""'  ''"'''"'^ 
myself,  whenever  It  is  possible  to  do  so           The  article  follows:  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  congrasa-and  tb«  peo- 

I  took  it  upon  myself  to  find  out  what  I  xo  whom  did  MAcAsraxni  Owe  His  Dtmr?  pie— bav»     no    power    to    b«lp   debars    ar  I 

could  do  about  the  sale  of  horse  meat  in  jgy  sa^uel  B.  Petteniflll )  decide   thk    new    que^Uon?    Was    Harry    3. 

the  United  States.  when  General   MacArthur  was  fired,  the  Truman    alone    to    decide?     Must    Congr«« 

And  the  information  that  I  found  cer-  ^^1^   soundness   of   the   country    w&s   evi-  and   military   experts   who  differ   with    the 

tainly    supports   the   contention   of    my  denced  by  the  fact  that  millions  of  us  said  President    keep    their    rooutha    shitt?    Ko. 

COUeague  that  this  will  go  down  in  his-  at  once.  "But  the  military  must   be  subor-  The  Constitution jajB  that  Confress  h«^  p«rt 

tory  rthe^horse  meat"  Congress.  dlnate  to  the  dvll  authority^     "  was  the  of^«    responsibility    anc     duty    to    decWe 

A/.o^rrtir.c  to  thP  Market  News  Week-  "J^e  yardstick  immediately  at  hand  by  whicn  pouey. 

According  to  the  Market  News  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^   ^   Congrasa   act    inteUlgeatly 

ly  Report  of  the  United  States  Depart-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  without  the  views  of  mUltary  experts,  freely 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  sales  of  horse  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  authcHltr  to  which  and  boaestly  expressed,  even  If  they  dl2er 
meat,  in  federaUy  inspected  slaughtering  MacArthur  owed  his  duty?  Lj  it  the  Pres-  from  the  President?  specifically,  did  Mar- 
plants,  are  much  higher  fo.  every  month  ^^^i  ^oae  in  his  capacity  as  commander  Arthur  violate  any  constitutional  duty  when, 
of  this  year  than  they  were  last  year.  m  Chlel  of  the  Army  and  Navy?    No.    That  m  answer  to  a  question,   he  excised  his 

The  most  interesting  comparison,  to  i,  only  part  of  the  civil  authoHty.    It  is  at  Jews^  "^ J^^^^£^'''^^tt 

my  way  of  thinking,  is  between  January  this  point  that  many  «"-J°f:'^,°|,.^^J-  Se^.  ^^ 

,n-rt     1^  To.^.,0.^  iQKi      ■«/»  cH/uilri  notp  cans  have  gone  off  the  track  li  Judging  the  *««  iMue. 

19dO  and  January  195L    We  dlOUld  OO^  .j^^^^^^^^_^j^^^  disputes.  Everyone  agree,  that  a  private  must  obey 

that  January  of  this  year  was  the  last  ^^  ^^  authority  If  the  nation  is  the  "  the  mlLtaxy  orders  of  his  captain,  even  if  the 

month    that    prices    were    uncontrolled.  pr^adent    and    Congress    and    the    Federal  captain   Is    wrong,   and    a   five-star   general 

Prices  were  frozen  on  January  26.  1951.  court*  as  agents  of  the  final  cini  authority,  rm^'t  obey  the  military  wdara  of  the  Presl- 

NOW.  in  January  1950  there  were  only  ^^.^  peopi*  memselves,  the  young  men  who  dent.     General    Marshal]    agreas   that    Mac- 

17  489  horses  slaughtered  in  federally  In-  die  m  war  »nd  those  who  ga.e  them  life.  Arthur     beyed  all  sikA  orders, 

stjected    nlants      By   January    1951,    the  Every    branch    of    this    clvU    authority    has  But  to  extend  the  mle  that  the  military 

in^mnnth  that  Drices  were  uncontrolled.  rights  m   matters  of  greet  policy.     No  one  must  be  subordinate  to  the  clvilaatbOTtty 

last  month  "^^JPf^J^.^^,^^^""^^  u  supreme  over  the  other.  ex.rept  in  mat-  beyond  the  execution  of  military  orders  from 

there  were  ^0.797  horses  slaughtered  in  "^"''^p^^^j^y    entrusted    to     them.     Gen-  the  President  and  to  embrace  vrlthln  It  all 

the  same  plants.  w   ♦  »v  eral  BtacArthur  is  subordinate  aixl  respon-  great  qtiestlons  of  foreign  policy  to  a  coaa- 

My  limited  research  discloses  that  the  ^^^^   to   all   of   them— President.  Congress.  plete  dlrtortion  of  our  eonstttotlonal  theory, 

pet     population     of     this    country — the  ^j^g  courts,  and  the  people.  It  is  to  fssten  th-  European  pooae-step  sya- 

number  of  cats  and  dogs,  remains  fairly  Everyone    concedes    ttiat    sotae    one    man  tern  on  Amert^-a.     It  means  that  men  like 

constant      The  only  conclusion  we  can  must  have  the  final  power  to  decide  between  Billy    MltcbeU,    Atolral    Oenfcid,    wnera 

draw  from   these  facts  is  that  the  in-  the  clashing  ambitions  of  commanders,    to  Wedemeyer.    G«r.er»l    MacArthur.     Admiral 

pSLd  num^^of  hor»S  butchered  In  compeVWfy  of  action  by  the  Army.  Navy.  Hlllenl of ter,  Senator,^ngr««TOen.  fathers, 

01  eased  numbere  °iJi<»^!^°'JJ^!,'J°^^  and  Air:   to  promote  and  demo :«  ofBcers;  in  mothers,  sons,  and  their  young  wive,  must 

January   of   this  year  were   for  human  ^^^^   ^  rm^^  a  war     otherwise,  the  de-  shut  up  when  the  Pre«id«it  or  hi.  Secretary 

consumption.  f^^^^  q,  ^^  Nation  Is  tmperlle.1.     For  want  of  State,  or  Trygve  Lie,  or  the  British  Prime 

I  have  here  comparative  figures  show-       ^j   someone    better,    that    one    man    is    the  r  nlster    get    the    President    to    decide    on 

ing  hov:  the  number  of  horses  slaugh-       President,    however    ineiperlen.red    be    may  something  involving  the  death  of  thoussmls 

tered  this  year  compares  with  last :  be  in  the  science  and  art  of  v^r.     That  is  of  Americans. 

195/  1950         his  function  as  CtMnmandw  in  Chief.  Pcllcy  disagreements  should,  of  course,  be 

,,.,_  29  ogi         21  507  But  even  the  Commander  tn  Chief  mav  be  expressed  with  discretion.     »ren  In  a  bwi- 

?V,;.i as' 022         16  942       restrained  by  the  courts  when  he  goes  be-        ness    company    wttled    policies    cannot    be 

tilrrh 23'  067         20'  679      yond  this  special  power.     It  wns  so  held  m  constantly  sniped  at  by  subcrdSnates.     But 

^h^T^;; 22895         n'247      a  great  case  during  the  Civil  W»r  when  Un-  General    Marshall    is    so    overewed    by    the 

,  ^f^t7 M797         n'489       coin's  orders  violated  the  ConitStutlon.  Commander    in    Chief    hallucLnatlon    that 

•'^^^^y •  '  The  third  branch  of  the  civil  authority-  he    believes    no    policy   determined    by    the 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures.  I  think  it       congress— has    great    powers,    greater    than  President  should  ever  be  publicly  questioned 

is  fair   to  conclude   that   the   people   of       the    Pr«ddenfs    with    respect    to    war.      It  by  anyone  In  u^o"^     Ejl.i!!«f"l*J%!Ml 

Portland  Oreg  are  not  the  only  ones  alone  may  declare  ^r.  or  refuse  to  do  so;  miral  disagrees  with  the  Prtsldem.  and  tell., 
^hn  a^V^nrninff  to  horae  meat  On  the  borrow  money  and  levy  taxes  lor  tha  com-  the  truth  as  he  sees  It.  he  is  to  be  broken 
who  are  turning  to  horse  =^^  ^^  ^^n  defense;  appropriate  funds  (so  much  ^  bas  aappened  to  many  men  giving  their 
basis  Of  these  figur^.  I  a^^^^J^^J^  ,or  flattocs.  or  M  Planes.  et.:.).  or  refuse  bonest  view,  to  committee,  of  Congress, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will  ^  appropriate-  to  c*U  out  tlie  mUltla;  to  Apparently  military  experts  must  t*ll  Con- 
prove  aU  too  right  in  his  prophecy  that  conscript  citizens  mto  the  Anr.ed  Forces;  to  gress  only  what  the  President  thinks;  not 
this  V^m  be  remembered  as  the  "horse  commandeer  the  producu  of  factory  and  wbat  they  think.  Noiia«»ae  The  trag  c 
meat"  Congress,  farm;  to  make  rules  for  the  Government  consequences  of  this  groveling  attitude 
f^DHur^^                                                        ^  ^esfulation  erf  the  arm*d  •ervlces,  etc.  '^ere  shown   at  CaaahUaca,  Calrcu  Tehran. 

With   the  command  otthe  forces  and    the       lossal  blunders  were  made  which  put  8taltn 

EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS  conduct   of   campaigns."     (Ki    parte    MiiU-       to  Hitlers  saddle  and  lost  the  peace.     He  is 

or  gan  )     In  short,  both  tn  peace  or  war.  Con-       probably  more  raaponslble  for  the  mess  we 

flv/\ai    I  snrnru/^r  u    cmTU  gress  Is  the  great  policy  board  of  the  NaUon.       are  now  In  than  any  American  now  Uvtng. 

HON.  lAWKtfllX  n.  JBIIH  j,o  p^ycy  is  more  Important  than   to  de-       He  kept  his  mouth  shut,  azid  demands  that 

OF  wmcowauf  dare  war,  and  against  whom.    MUltary  or-      MacArthtir  do  tba  aama. 

na  TTTB  HnnsR  cw  RKPH^aNTATTnBa  ders  are  one  thing;   th*  deturmlnatton  of  When  the   plain  paopte  of  this  country 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BKPRIB1HTATIYM  o^  ^  ,notto«!^On«  is  the  province  of       understsaid  the  real  issua  to  this  dispute. 

Wednesday.  J^H  H.  1951  ^QoamaaUtT  tn  Caiiaf;  tha  9th«  must  ba      they  will  Instet  that  tHa  M«:Artburi  hava  a 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.a?cak-      ■Harad  wltH  Congrs.  and  the  jmopl:  right  to  be  heard   on   qoeations  Ot  Wn^ 

er  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I         au  mtst  agre.  that  this  divtekm  of  tha      policy,  and  that  they  themselves  shau  bo 

am  Including  an  article  by  a  fOTner      w«  pow«  to  aound:  otharwlw.  w«  can  have      heard. 
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KZTSN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 


in  11 


I  B008B  OP  RBFUBBfTATlVBS 

5at«rdaf ,  Jkim  30,  19S1 


Mr.  DAVtS  of  Wtsconstn.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  every  Coocress  of  which  I  h»ve 
beoi  a  Membo*.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  installation  of  an 
electric  votinK  mactJne  in  the  House  of 
R^r^scntattves  Chamber. 

Many  Itaabe?  ol  the  House  seem  to 
kwJE  upm  this  prc>poaal  as  a  radical 
innovation.  Actual]  y.  such  a  machine 
has  ofperated  suoeesifully  and  efDciently 
in  the  Wisecffisin  Assembly  chamber  ever 
slnee  ltl7.  Nearly  a  srore  of  State 
legifliattfe  bodies  no^r  use  this  useful  and 
time  naTtTtf  device.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  not  continue  to  de- 
prive Iteelf  oi  this  aid  to  eCDciency. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  recent  edito- 
rial frani  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 


VorDi«  MACams  roa.  Coiv« 

•UmaUy  talks  economy  and  ef- 
llcl«DCy  wttbout  dolnc  much  atxnrt  thczo. 
n  eoold  prBctks*  aame  of  boUi  rlgtat  at  home 
by  tb»  fllmpl*  procc<hire  of  agreeing  to  install 
vottBg  mariilnw 
Aoeordlag  to  Robert  Btiln.  an  «n>«rt  in 
U  engineering,  the  House  of  Rep- 
MfrnmiL  the  equivalent  of  1 
a  mtmiotx  answering  roU  calls.  The 
Umtad  States  News  and  World 
Inates  tbat  It  takes  tJM  Sooate  25 
to  aiwwer  a  roU  call  and  that  It 
rase  as  long  as  45  minutes.  RoU 
caUa.  whan  maX*  b*Us  sre  In  the  amend- 
1.  aralsglon. 

State  legislatures  now  use  auto- 
maUe  raQ-«aIi  systems  eleetrlcallr  controlled. 
WlaeooslB's  assembly  ums  it.  Roll  calls  or 
can  be  registered  Instantanmnisly  In- 
oC  bstng  droned  out  by  batteries  of 
darks  and  laboriously  recorded  by  hand. 

R  iBDt  as  If  tlM  autoooatlc  roO-call  device 
were  a  aaw  and  untried  thing.  Thomas  Xdl- 
•oa  got  tkm  patoit  on  the  first  one  back  in 
1840.  Bcaaa  Members  of  C<»gress  looked  at 
a  roQ-caa-oaaclilna  demonstration  only  a 
taw  days  ago— but  looked  with  tbatr  usual 
i^TT^*'^  tyea.  Tliey  snowed  no  enthustssm. 
And  tiMy  arant  likely  to  show  any  as  long 
as  polttka  raiaa  tbirtr  actions. 

Iba  taafflcteat.  tlmc-cansumlng  system 
wbtch  allows  Members  to  watch  the  trend 
of  TOtiag  baCore  making  up  their  minds  and 
ghraa  tlMn  tiaae  for  deals  is  too  attractive  to 


Wt  LmI  Om  War  a^  Get  hto 


SSTBIBZON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  BanuHBrraTiVBB 

Mcmdsg.  JMhf  9.  1851 

JOOD,    Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 

atiUHl»JlBward  newwfmtttn  invited  me 

a  aesies  of  arUclM  on  the  above 

Tliere  Is  nc^hlng  in  them  that 


to  wittt 


the  Members  of  this  House  have  not 
heard  me  say  here  on  numerous  occa- 
sions when  it  was  still  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  disaster  In  Asia  which  has 
already  cost  13.000  American  lives — and 
Korea  is  likely  to  be  only  the  first  in- 
stallment. However,  there  is  value  in 
pulling  together  some  of  the  main  facts 
about  the  Far  East  and  our  tragic  record 
of  miscalculations  there.  Only  thus  can 
there  be  a  change  for  the  better  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  first  article  as  it  appeared  in  iMe 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  of  June  25, 
1951: 

How  Ajkertca  Lost  Oke  Wai  and  Got  Int  > 
Another — The  Start:   Failcre  To  Klauzk 
THE  Real  Issues  in  War  II 
(By  Representative  Walter   H    Jvddi 

Washington.  June  25 — We  all  ren\(>nibpr 
the  Jubilation  of  V.J-day.  In  Eur  ipe  the 
Allies  had  defeated  Italy  and  Gcrmai.v  !:; 
Asia  the  United  States,  fightlnt;  almost  aione 
except  for  the  aid  of  the  beleaguered  Chinese. 
had  finally  brought  down  Imperial  Japan. 

Permanent  peace  had  never  seemed  ciuser 
to  those  who  thought  that  communism  wa.s 
Just  an  economic  theory. 

Today,  less  than  6  years  later,  we  are  a.tram 
luvolved  In  large-scale  war  At  the  m  imcnt 
the  actual  fighting,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. Is  limited  to  Korea  But  barring  a 
miracle  future  historians  will  record  that  we 
already  have  entered  world  war  III 

Certainly,  the  Kremlin  through  its  ^ate'i- 
lltes  is  at  war  with  us. 

In  Korea  we  have  sustained  more  than 
70.000  combat  casualties  and  the  South  Ko- 
reans, our  principal  fighting  allies,  have  sus- 
tained 450.000  more.  To  Korea  we  have  com- 
mitted a  greater  percentage  of  our  existing 
flgbcing  power  than  jpas  committed  to  a  sin- 
gle theater  In  World  War  II. 

WE  THRTW    AWAT    GREAT    MACHINE 

At  VJ-day  we  had  the  greatest  military 
machine  the  world  had  ever  seen.  We  threw 
it  away  in  the  following  6  months.  Now, 
painfully  and  at  great  cost,  we  are  trying 
to  build  another  one. 

Obviously  a  peace  which  lasted  only  .5  years 
waa  no  peace  at  all — merely  an  interlude  i:i 
fighting 

My  thesis  In  this  and  in  succeeding  articles 
which  I  have  been  invited  to  write  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  is  that  World 
War  n  in  the  Pacific  was  won — but  not  by  us. 
In  Asia,  where  our  purpose  was  to  nreveiit 
any  enemy  from  gaining  the  manpower  and 
raw  materials  of  East  Asia  and  turning  them 
against  us,  we  loet  the  war. 

That  manpower  and  those  raw  materials 
are  now  controlled  by  Russia.  It  Is  true 
that  we  have  managed  to  keep  Japan  h 
highly  industrialized  area,  frcm  going  behli.d 
the  iron  curtain. 

But  the  patience  of  the  Kremlin  is  Inex- 
hauatible.  They  believe  that  ultimately  the 
American  people  will  tire  of  :  pendlnu  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  Ja;)!!!! 
and  that  when  we  do,  Japan,  however  flrrriy 
the  Japanese  believe  in  fr.-edom,  will  i.iU  like 
an  overrlp*  plum. 

icrssuira  can  conquer  srr  bt  bft 

Ifcanwhlle.  having  China,  the  hear*  r 
Asia,  the  ituulans  can  pick  off  a  conquest 
here  and  a  conquest  there,  bypas^nng  Japan 
until  Japan  is  ready  for  plcfclng  They  h  re 
already  succeeded,  through  the  example  if 
China,  in  neutralizing  India. 

But  for  our  belated  Intervention  in  K'lrfM. 
after  we  had  pulled  out  our  tr«x)|)a  anci  an- 
nounced, m  effect,  that  Ru.<wlii  c<tuld  hive  the 
whole  of  that  peninsula.  S<nnh  R  >ret  v.  )u d 
already  be  within  the  Kusalan  orbit.     Ksen 


If  our  Intervention  is  auecessful,  bcmbe^and 
wrecked  Korea  will  be  a  further  loa  1  on  us. 

If  we  lose  In  Korea,  the  flghtlnt  is  trans- 
ferred to  Indochina,  Ja;>an,  and  Pt:»rmosa. 
Next  would  go  the  Philippines.  I  itlmately, 
the  American  western  defense  line  would  be 
somewhere  off  San  Francisco. 

WHAT   Otnt   LEADEXS   FAILED   TO    I  SALIZC 

America's  present  peril  arises  from  the 
failure  of  our  political  and  miUtery  leaders 
t.i  realize — as  the  Russians,  the.r  sympa- 
ilii/ens.  and  agents  among  us  cl<  arly  real- 
ized— that  the  destruction  of  th»  military 
power  of  Germany  and  Japan  wis  not  an 
end  m  lt.se!f 

Whatever  the  threat  Germany  f.nd  Japan 
posed  to  our  security — and  It  fully  Justified 
our  entry  Into  World  War  II — It  is  a  fact  of 
hi.=;ti  ry  that  Germany  and  Japan  tradition- 
ally had  been  the  barriers  to  Russian  ex- 
pansion. 

Ru.v.ia  understood  this.  We  didn't. 
Partly  under  pressure  from  the  pro-Russians 
i;i  this  country,  our  Government  postponed 
retaining  agreements  from  Russia  on  the 
postwar  settlements,  until  Rtissla  cared  very 
Uttlp  how  we  felt.  Often  our  proposals  were 
a.'-.tonl.shlngly  similar  to  those  of  Russia 
herself. 

THE     PLAN    TO     AGRICtTLTtTRIZE    GERMANT 

This  was  hardly  an  accident.  As  late  as 
the  P(itsdam  Conference,  more  than  100  of 
tlie  specific  propf^als  we  offered  for  the  re- 
construction of  Germany  had  been  worked 
out  by  two  employees  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  both  of  Russian  de- 
scent, one  of  whom,  now  dead,  was  named 
as  a  supplier  of  Information  to  a  Communist 
spy  ring. 

These  men  authorized  the  so-called  Mor- 
centhau  plan  for  turning  Germany  Into  a 
purely  agricultural  country,  as  the  way  to 
prevent  her  making  war  again.  The  Idea 
was  that  without  Industries  Gennany  could 
ne^er  rearm.  But  even  as  they  proposed 
this,  the  plan  was  afoot  to  strip  Germany  of 
hr  eastern  farm  lands. 

Without  Industries  and  without  agricul- 
tural lands  the  city  populations  of  Germany 
would  turn  In  despair  to  communism.  This 
was  what  our  pro-Communlsta  wanted  to 
hap(^)en— under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
protecting  us  against  world  war  III. 

THE  PLAN  FOR  JAPAN — MAC  BLOCKED  XT 

"^e  comparable  plan  for  Japan  was  to 
depose  the  Emperor  and  Impose  democracy — 
C'rnnuinlst  style — on  the  Japanese,  as  If 
democracy  is  something  that  can  be  enforced 
from  without.  General  MacArthur  blocked 
that  plan  In  Japan  and  was  remarkably 
surcessful  In  fostering  genuine  democracy. 
But  It  was  at  the  cost  of  a  running  battle 
wuh  nur  State  Department.  Three  weelu 
a'  fT  the  occupation  began,  h»  was  publicly 
spanked  by  Dean  Acheson,  who  said  the  oc- 
f  upation  forces  were  the  Instruments  of 
Uri'ed  States  foreign  policy,  not  the  makers. 

On  the  Asiatic  mainland  the  pro-Rus- 
siins   had   their   major  success. 

Ro^if-evelt  and  Churchill  had  pledged  In 
their  meetme  at  sea  that  there  would  be  no 
pistwar  territorial  changes  without  the 
iTf-f\y  expressed  consent  of  the  populations 
!r  V  ived  But  at  Yalta,  behind  Chinas  back. 
tl,»v  ceded  Stalin  ontrol  over  the  major 
p.  r^^  iind  railroads  of  Manchuria. 

MANCHURIA.    CHINA THEN    ALL   ASIA 

M..nrhurla  Is  the  Industrial  heart  of 
f  hiiiii  Who  controls  the  communications 
it  .Manchuria  controls  Klanchuria.  Who 
c  introls  Manchuria,  controls  China.  Who 
ro!itr')ls  China,  as  we  are  seeing  work  out 
i:i  practice,  ultimately  controls  Asia,  unless 
XhfT*'  is  decisive  Intervention.  With  Man- 
rnuna  under  the  Red.s,  Korea,  for  example, 
can  never  l)e  secure. 
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P^nmer  Under  Secretary  of  Stfte  Biannar 
Welles  haa  condenmed  the  Yalta  apaeuMint, 
He  says  that  In  promtetng  BtaUn  In  wrtttng 
to  obtain  China's  afreement  to  tbm  BWrtnti 
at  practical  control  ow  Maiuburia.  Boom- 
Telt  and  Churchill  Imidlcttf*'  pledgMl  Stalin 
to  UM  armed  force  against  China  IX  ab» 
refused. 

Morally,  there  Is  no  Justlikeatfcm  far  Yalta. 
But  I  have  heard  Bacretary  Acheson  attempt 
to  Justl'y  that  agreement  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  bring  Russia's  promise  to  enter 
the  war  against  Japan  (8  days  before  the 
surrender ) —tliereby  reducing  the  loas  of 
American  Uves.  "I  myself  had  a  sen  on  a 
destroyer  in  the  Padflc,'*  he  added  In  his 
apology. 

It  is  understandable  to  think  of  ones 
own.  But  WendeU  WUlkie  once  said.  "Bvery 
drop  of  bloo'  saved  by  expediency  wUl  be 
paid  for  by  20  drawn  by  the  sword."  That 
we  have  seen  happen  in  Korea. 

HOW    TAI.TA    COtJLD    HaV«    BIXK    FSlXUilU* 

What  could  have  prevented  the  Yalta 
agreement?  Several  things.  A  firm  moral 
stand  in  support  of  our  Cslro  pledge  to 
China,  more  attention  to  Air  Porce  and  Navy 
reports  of  declining  Japanese  resistance  In 
Asia,  listening  to  General  MacArthur's  ad- 
vice in  August  1944  that  Japan  was  already 
licked.  A  realistic  estimate  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  atom  bomb,  then  well  ad- 
vanced toward  completion,  might  have 
helped. 

But  there  were  opportunities  after  Yalta 
to  repair  the  damage. 

One  of  these  was  when  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  went  to  China  with  a  directive  to 
make  postwar  American  aid  to  China  condi- 
tional upon  Chiang  Kai-shek's  acceptance 
of  the  Communists  In  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. By  making  unity  with  the  Commu- 
nists a  condition  of  our  aid,  we  gave  the 
Chinese  Reds  the  veto  power  over  American 
assistance  to  free  China. 

How  much  better  if  we  had  said  to  Chiang  t 
"You  have  been  ravaged  by  8  years  of  war 
with  Japan,  20  years  of  war  with  the  Ccaaa- 
mimlsts.  You  must  make  every  attempt  to 
create  the  internal  conditions  which  wUl  add 
to  your  popular  support.  But  if  you  ain- 
Mrely  try  and  stUl  fail,  we  Ye  stiU  behind 
you." 

Instead  we  called  for  a  coalition  between 
the  Commtmists  and  the  Nationalists,  The 
Communists  have  never  entered  a  coalition 
except  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  o^rr. 
That  happened  in  eastern  Europe;  there  is 
no  reasOTi  to  think  it  would  have  worked  out 
any  differently  in  China. 

Although  we  let  the  Communists  by  their 
obstructlwiist  tacUcs  veto  our  aid  to  the 
Free  Chinese,  the  Chinese  Nattonallsta  had 
no  comparable  veto  over  Busaian  aid  to  the 
Commimists.  Thus  our  deciding  not  to  sup- 
port Free  China  was  not  the  act  of  neutrality 
our  leaders  Imagined  It  to  be.  It  was  nega- 
tive Intervention  against  Free  China. 

ijome  may  say.  "But  we  might  not  have 
succeeded  in  holding  up  Free  China." 

Before  I  was  a  Congressman.  I  practiced 
surgery.  Often  I  had  patients  as  sick  as 
China  was  after  the  war.  Seldom  was  the 
choice  as  easy  as  "Can  I  guarantee  the 
patient  wUl  recover."  Usually  it  was:  "U  I 
operate  there  is  some  hope.  If  I  don't  op- 
erate the  patient  will  surely  die." 

We  chose  not  to  operate  in  China.  We're 
now  trying  to  pull  off  an  emergency  opera- 
tion in  Korea,  where  the  chances  of  recovery 
are  much  lees.  Many  people  who  were  on 
the  ground  In  China  to  the  critical  years 
after  the  war  believe  that  less  of  an  effort 
than  we  are  now  making  In  Korea  would 
have  eliminated  the  cancer  before  it  spread. 
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Df  THI  BOOBI  OF  BSPBXSBfTATIVB 

Thundav,  Mav  24. 1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wiaeousin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. C.  W.  Brown,  editor  and  puoMsher  of 
the  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise 
never  lets  an  Lssue  of  his  lnter»ting 
weekly  newspaper  reach  his  subscribers 
without  giving  than  something  to  think 
about.  His  editorials  have  stirred  the 
civic  consciousness  of  the  people  of  the 
Oconomowoc  community,  and  have 
helped  to  make  that  community  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  forward  look- 
ing in  Wisconsin. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Brown's  editorials  fre- 
quently go  beyond  matters  of  local  in- 
tervsL  The  editorial  in  his  last  issue  en- 
titled "The  Truth  About  Wheat  for 
India"  is  brief  and  pointed.  I  commend 
its  reading  to  my  colleagues: 

rta  TauTH  About  WnaaT  »oa  Iirou 
*Tlegardless  of  how  much  wheat  goes  to 
India — and  on  what  terms — the  deal  seems 
to  represent  defeat  for  America  in  the  world- 
wide war  of  words  with  Moscow.  It  also 
represents  a  mighty  cheap  victory  tor  the 
Kremhn. 

"Early  this  year  India  appealed  to  the 
United  States  for  wheat  to  combat  famine. 
President  Truman  asked  Congress  to  author- 
ize a  gift  of  2.000,000  tons.  Weeks  of  Inde- 
cision followed. 

"Then,  in  May.  Russia  suddenly  shook 
looee  50,000  tons  of  wheat  fcH-  India — not  as 
a  gift  but  to  be  fraded  for  Indian  goods. 

"The  gesture  was  greeted  by  many  Asiatics 
as  eztremtiy  generous. 

"As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  United  States 
had  long  ago  scheduled  shipments  of  1.- 
800.000  tons  to  India  this  year  and  these 
ahipmentf  were  being  carried  out. 

"This  is  36  times  the  amount  the  Rus- 
sians are  sending — but  Unde  Sam  never  tcld 
the  world  about  it.  Bussla's  50,000  tons 
got  the  headlines. 

"If  another  2,000,000  tens  of  wheat  goes  to 
India  the  United  States  will  actually  be  send- 
ing 76  times  as  much  as  Russia  this  year." 
The  above  Is  a  reprint  of  part  of  a  story 
which  18  probably  surprising  news  to  the 
average  American.  The  psychological  effect 
of  the  RuMlan  sale  of  wheat  to  India  and 
the  manner  In  which  it  pubttclaed  it  In  con. 
trast  with  the  facts  concerning  wheat  flow- 
ing from  thU  country  and  the  lack  of  pub- 
licity with  which  it  was  shipped  reveals 
clearly  the  failure  of  this  country  to  u«  the 
powerful  weapon  of  telling  tbe  truth.  Some 
people  call  it  propaganda  but  whatever  you 
call  it,  our  weakness  in  this  regard  is  glar- 
ingly present.  An»rlca  has  always  been 
weak  In  Ita  so-oaU^  public  relations  job 
with  the  world.  We  are  hated  In  the  very 
countries  that  receive  our  gifts.  Our  allies 
dont  trust  ua. 

There  has  been  advocated  the  preparing  ot 
a  so-called  package  of  freedom  which  tells 
in  simple  language  and  briefly  the  truth 
abotit  Amerlea,  its  objectives,  and  Its  hopes 
for  all  nee  people.  This  patduige  would  teU 
the  truth  about  how  we  potired  money  In 
Cuba  and  met  it  free  and  how  we  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  Phlilpplnes.  This  is  In 
contrast  with  other  countries  taking  from 
their  colonies  rather  than  giving  to.     The 


/|ii^«»4<^n  itory  by  ooatraat  vtm  otbor  na- 
tions la  ao  strong  that  It's  a  ptty  that  we  do 
not  tell  It  to  the  world  to  that  we  can  win 
their  ecmfldenoe  and  ooopecatlon  to  attain 
the  c^jectlvcs  we  all  want  but  are  not  as  yet 
attaining. 

Our  public  relations  J<A  Is  so  bad  that  even 
our  own  people  do  not  know  the  truth. 


•f  KaduriM  F.  Lcwo«t  as 
Ckief  of  the  Uailed  States  Ckadrta's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTW  TOeK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day a  very  great  public  servant.  Katha- 
rine Lenroot.  chief  of  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau.  annouiKed  her  retire- 
ment. The  people  of  this  country,  par- 
ticulartf  the  children,  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  retirement  of  Miss  Len- 
root. For  36  years  she  rendered  dis- 
tinguished pubUc  service  and  unusually 
wise  and  effective  leadership.  As  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  accepting  her  resigna- 
tion, said: 

You  have  been  a  tough  and  persistent 
ehampdon  of  America's  children.  You  have 
made  the  a  youur  vocation  and  your  avoca- 
tion. 1  he  children  of  this  country  are  better 
aB  tar  ycur  having  been  In  the  Oovemment. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  fortunate 
that  Miss  Lenroot  vrill  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other great  woman  who.  too.  la  a  courageovis 
champion  at  America's  ehUdren.  Dr.  Martha 
M.  Eliot. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  RscoaD  an 
editorial  entitled  "Miss  Lenroot  TO  Re- 
tire." which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mjbs  LonooT  To  BanxK 

Announcem«it  has  been  made  of  the  im- 
pending retirement  of  Miss  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot.  Chief  of  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Miss  l«nroot 
Joined  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  In  1914.  a  years 
after  its  creatlcm.  and  has  served  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  since  19M.  Thanks  In  large 
measure  to  her  tlreleas  eff  (ata.  these  last  30 
yean  have  seen  many  ImprovemenU  in  the 
field  of  child  and  matem^  welfarj. 

The  ChUdren's  Bureau  is,  In  a  sense,  tha 
conscience  of  the  Ammiemu  people  toward 
our  children.  It  has  been  the  pUot  plant 
for  many  of  the  now  well-established  social- 
welfare  projects.  Through  the  establisti- 
ment  of  health  and  material  facilities  and 
the  publication  of  bulletins  on  prenatal  and 
child  care,  the  Bureau  has  made  available 
the  latest  and  most  sdentlflc  Information 
and  advice,  la  all  thsae  matters  Mlas  Len- 
root has  encouraged  the  closest  cooperation 
between  public  and  private  agencies. 

Writing  in  thU  newspaper  In  1947.  Miss 
Lenroot  listed  the  goals  before  us  on  be- 
half otf  the  Nation's  children  as  proper  hous- 
ing, adequate  food  and  medical  care  for  all 
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famUt«s.  gtJOd  schoolj  and  able  teaching  for 
all  cbUdr«n.  the  expansion  and  atrengthen- 
inf  of  txjth  public  and  private  child  juld- 
anc«  and  social -welfare  programa.  Though 
much  atlU  remain*  to  be  done.  American 
children  of  today  are  undoubtedly  better 
off  than  were  thooe  of  a  generation  ago. 
Iflaa  Lenrooc  may  well  take  leave  of  office 
With  the  satisfaction  of  many  goals  achieved. 
The  President  has  nominated  Dr.  Martha 
Eliot  to  succeed  Miss  Lenrnot,  As  Ass(x:lat8 
Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  from  1941  to 
1»49  Dr.  Eliot  has  shown  herself  to  be  a 
courafeous  champion  of  America's  children. 
Under  her  direction  we  are  confident  thai 
the  Bureau  will  continue  to  play  a  splendid 
role. 


V&itdktvry  Address  by  UomtJ  H.  Hud- 
Ma  at  Mo«Bt  VerafM  Sckool  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MaiTLJuro 

nV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITKU  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  OXX>NOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
pooiticm  ctf  the  graduate  of  today  in  the 
aeheme  of  things  is  of  vast  importance 
to  tbouaands  of  young  men  and  women 
throughout  tlie  country.  Any  thoughts 
that  oootribute  to  a  proper  evaluation  of 
thiir  aituAtioii  vill  command  widespread 
attention. 

At  the  graduation  e::ercises  of  the 
Meant  Ver.ion  Schot^  of  Law.  Baltimore. 
which  I  was  privileged  to  address  re- 
etasXij*  th«  Yaledictcnr  address,  by 
LeoiMrd  H.  Hudson,  was  boUi  thought- 
proToklng  and  realistic.  I  ask  unani- 
moot  eonaent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
/..ipendlz  of  the  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  a'ajection.  the  address 
wmi  ordered  to  be  iM-lnted  in  the  Record, 
MffrilowB: 

Itaditlonally  this  is  a  farevell  speech. 
Tb*  S  yaan  which  we  hare  Just  finished  have 
bem  artfuoua  and  I  feel  that  I  can  spealc 
for  tta*  claM  when  I  say  that  this  la  a  glad 
far*««U.  Bommvmr,  I  belteTe  that  we  do  ap- 
praefats  tb«  frtenddiipa  which  have  grown 
•aang  ta  dtatog  this  grtMllng  period  and  in 
ttaa  fntor*  i  believe  that  we  will  appreciate 
tiM  knowtodge  we  have  gained. 

altliovsh  freeing  us  from  the 
duty  of  attendlDf  classes,  will  not 
ttM  and  (a  affcrt.  The  acquisition  of 
tbrasts  respoQslblllty  upon  us 
attempt  to  erade  It  In  this 
world. 
caltort.  wbtcta  eiataraoes  among  other 
In  the  worth  of  dignity  of 
tba  ta4lfMual  and  personal  freedom  Insured 
by  ttaw  vlgUaBt  «nr<Hs«  of  our  law  tooted  In 
tradltkm  of  tb«  Angk>-8axon  com- 
;  Is  betBf  threatened  by  a  tyranny 
such  concepts  as  Justice. 
•quaUty  which  w  bold  dear. 
tt  li  oar  fMpoBfltbiUty  as  lawyers,  or  as  cAxi- 
MM  wttk  a  kaowtodg*  or  oar  Isgal  structure, 
to  feM9  oor  anAMB  attv*. 

tahabitant  of  ths  Vnltsd  States  la 

aft  o&Ttnmment  quit*   dlSsrent 

that  aUrtlag  at  tbs  wrltinc  of  tb*  Oon- 

At  tbat  tlms.  bs  was  one  of  a 


few.  one  nf  aVwiut  hOC)(i,C>00  T  (''v  :, 
llKely  to  be  a  city  dweller  one  of  a  ri!,i^<i.  •.!...■. 
la  one  of  ab«'Ut  150  000,000  In  178'  he  felt 
hLs  importance  t<i  the  .'■el.untvy  sim.iu  com- 
munity. TtKlay  lie  :.-«'<, ue:i' ly  r.n.s  to  vote 
because  of  what  lie  rev^t'ds  .i.s  hi>  insignifi- 
cance. Then,  it  (li.Hsa'i-fled.  he  c  aid  al- 
ways move  l:;To  'he  i:u'xh:iustlblc  lands  of 
the  West  yn-x  the  frinvcler  Is  gone  and  he 
may  feel  trapped  m  hi.s  native  locale. 

In  those  days,  he  could  appeal  directly  to 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintances  If  he  were 
In  distress  or  if  a  2:(ivprnmental  unit  hap- 
pened to  trouble  hirn  Ti>day  he  goes  to 
professional  social  wi  rlcers  ur  the  Unemploy- 
ment Conipensarioii  B.ard  when  he  Is  pov- 
erty-stncken,  a:id  he  must  rely  on  advice  of 
lawyers,  accounta:lt.'^,  ai.cl  er.k;ineers.  and  oth- 
er exjierts  as  hp  figh*.^  hl.s  way  through  the 
maze  of  OPS,  7oni\is;  coir.niis.'sioiiers.  tax  col- 
lectors, etc  ;  and  hf  may  bt^  dralted  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  a  Kr^up  of  .)ther  strangers, 
who  alter  the  flght  will  ret'irn  u.  their  homes 
hundreds  of  miles  away  aid  becume 
strangers     again 

The  early  mhabit.ir.t  wa.s  ini;);cs.-<'<i  by 
the  advance  of  science  and  the  ar' .  .\.>  iate 
as  the  twenueth  century  he  lo.ketl  w.tri  awe 
on  the  airplane,  radio,  and  even  'he  i^rowlnijt 
electric  power  indvistry. 

T(xlay,  he  Is  no  longer  skey^tical  of  the 
ability  of  science.  Without  a  flutter,  he  has 
taken  radar,  television,  a.nd  atomic  energy  m 
hl3  stride,  and  he  wjuid  probably  r.ot  ques- 
tion a  newspaper  report  today  that  someone 
had  piloted  a  rocket  tu  the  mcxivi.  Certainly 
he  would  have  less  doubt  than  the  newspaper 
reader  who  learned  of  the  first  airplane  fliirht. 

His  credulous  attrude  t'jward  .^ch'nce  i.s 
accompanied  b;/  an  apparent  lncrca.<e  iv.  a 
skeptical  view  of  mcrai  values  and  rplu-i'ii. 

He  no  longer  is  matenaily  self-suftlcien': 
he  docs  not  arrow  his  own  ft>od.  spin  hi.s  >  wn 
yarn,  weave  and  dye  his  own  cloth,  built  ins 
own  house;  and.  therefore,  he  i.i  less  self- 
reliant.  He  has  become  dep«i.deiu  :;  >rf'- 
ciallsta  and  mass  producers  and  ha.s  huiirif 
bcorae  a  specialist  in  a  huge  industrial  and 
social  complex.  His  pride  of  achievement  Is 
missing  after  a  day  of  puttina;  nuts  on  bil's, 
delivering  the  mail,  or  performing  other 
routine  duties.  His  place  In  the  universe  1.3 
not  clear  to  him,  and  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  Individual  rights  of  hini.scl:  a:.d 
his  neighbors  Is  obscured. 

Hcrw  can  we  maice  this  modern  persi.n  be- 
lieve In  his  individual  worth ^  wu:  we  as 
lawyers  be  able  to  continually  pr  :ve  to  hini 
that  In  the  framework  of  our  system  he  wi.l 
not  be  unjustly  treated  by  all  these  .stran^rr  rs 
who  seem  to  control  s<~)  much  of  his  ;i:»? 
That  is  one  of  the  problems  which  we  grad- 
uating law  students  must  solve  or  our  legal 
knowledge  will  come  to  naught. 


Hoaesty  aad  Dcceacy  in  the 
Ezecntive  Af  encie« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Missotjai 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  In  a  recent 
report  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  de- 
livered at  Overland.  Mo..  I  urged  all  who 


ihM-e  ricvoUon  to  country  above  loyalty 
to  party  to  join  In  a  drive  to  restore 
iunicsty  and  decency  to  the  executive 
a^encie.s  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tn  have  in- 
'=f':  fpcl  111  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
f^'!i;<)v;a!  entitled  "Optration  Decency," 
'.\:i;t!i  appeared  m  the  Los  Angele.s  Eve- 
niH:::   Hcrald-Expre.ss,  July  7.   1951. 

Tlierf  bemt;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-.  ordtied  to  be  printed  m  the  REcnr.D. 
a5  follows: 

OPFR.^TTON    DrCFNCY 

Senat^T  J*,mfs  Kkm.  of  MLssourl,  spoke  tor 
a  prei)  ^'!t  rar.t  niaj(jrlty  of  the  .^merlcan 
people  when  l.e  ,said  in  a  recent  spt'ech  that 
the  lew  moral  .standards  of  many  elements 
of  the  Truman  administration  <jfTend  the  na- 
tional sense  of  decency. 

In  fact,  said  Senator  Kfm.  the  political 
housecleamng  Job  called  for  In  this  otIen.slve 
situation  might  very  properly  be  called  op- 
eration decency. 

The  tla^iant  acta  of  Influence-peddling 
ai.d  fa'. '  r-taklni?  which  have  been  charged 
ai.d  piiAed  sKainst  intimate  associates  (jf 
the  adiuinis'.ration  have  Included  evcry- 
thir.H;  from  free  sojourns  at  luxury  hotels 
to  the  padding  of  Federal  payrolls  with  po- 
litical   la'.orites. 

.■■^1!  have  violated  the  moral  concepts  of 
thf  .^nwrican  people,  and  the  essential  prin- 
ciples  of   euod   government    as   well. 

.■\.s  Senator  Kem  says  with  reference  to  po- 
ll: iral  appointments  made  solely  on  the  basis 
o:    administration    interest   and   approval: 

".\n  ;idminl.«;tration  in  which  appolnt- 
nif'nt.^  to  positions  mu.st  be  cleared  with 
fixers  In  the  White  House  Is  an  Incompetent 
administration," 

Moreover,  recalllnE;  the  reckless  and  arbi- 
trary and  unlawful  manner  in  which  the 
country  was  Involved  In  the  Korean  war  by 
the  decision  of  President  Truman  and 
entirely  without  the  prior  knowledge  of  Con- 
gress, not  to  mention  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress a.s  the  Constitution  requires,  he 
charges 

"An  administration  which  plunges  the  Na- 
tl m  i!iM  war  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gr>'-s   Is   a   dangerous  administration." 

Our  1.S0.OOO  casualties  to  date  in  Korea 
attest  the  grim  quality  of  that  danger. 

It  is  a  matter  in  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  found  costly  confirmation  In  very 
sad  experience,  as  Senator  Kem  .says,  that : 
•  'An  adnrlnlstration  In  which  great  sums 
of  the  peoples  money  can  be  obtained 
through  favoritism  and  Influence  Is  an  im- 
n-."ral    administration." 

Remembering  the  shocking  disclosures  of 
subversive  and  traitorous  acts  by  employees 
of  various  Federal  departments,  there  is  uni- 
versal aereement  among  the  American  peo- 
ple with  Senator  Kem  that: 

.^n  administration  which  harbors  men 
such  as  H1.SS  and  Remington  In  Its  service  is 
a  contemptible  administration." 

Finally,  the  sensational  revelations  of  the 
relationship  of  politics  and  crime  by  the  Ke- 
lauver  committee  did  not  fail  to  remind  the 
A.merlcan  people  of  the  support  the  Truman 
administration  has  always  had  from  the  most 
notorious  of  the  many  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines In  the  country,  and  thus  tRere  Is  little 
dis.3ent  fioro  the  conclusion  by  Senator  Kim 
that: 

■  An  administration  which  thrives  on  the 
unholy  alliance  between  crime  and  politics 
is  a  corrupt  administration." 

Surely  it  Is  an  offense  against  decency  that 
these  conditions  are  rampant  In  the  ranks 
of  the  Government  ol  the  country,  and  It  is 
a  campaign  of  moral  rehabilitation  In  Oot- 
ernment  under  the  title  of  "operation  de- 
cency" which  is  called  for  in  this  situation. 
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Federal  Tax  Exenptioa  to  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  KEBRABKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "What's  Wrong  With 
Alaska?"  by  William  R  Ferris,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Ketchikan  Daily  News. 
In  this  article,  Mr.  Ferris  makes  a  strong 
case  for  the  granting  of  Federal  tax 
exemption  to  Alaska  on  the  same  basis 
on  which  Puerto  Rico  now  receives  that 
privilege. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Waowo  With  Alaska? 
(By  WllUam  H.  rtrrla) 

With  national  proeperlty  at  an  all-time 
high.  Ketchikan  suffers  one  of  its  worst  win- 
ters In  years — a  slump  reminiscent  of  the 
depression.     Red-ink  days. 

What's  wrong? 

Plenty.    Give  It  a  thought. 

Lt  bottcHn  the  tTXJuble.  of  course,  la  not 
peculiar  to  Ketchikan.  It's  with  Alaska. 
The  actlTltlee  that  made  Alaska  are  either 
going  or  gone:  Gold.  Furs.  Ptoh.  Mostly 
green  trees  remains,  rumors  of  pulp  mills, 
ideas  of  statehood,  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
most  majestic  land  and  seascapes  on  the 
continent,  and  the  military. 

Yes.  the  fishermen  still  catch  fish,  but 
fewer  and  fewer  of  them  live  in  Alaska. 
More  and  more  of  them  season  here  and  go 
below  with  their  profits.  The  benefits  of 
the  business  fast  diminish  and  seemingly 
little  can  be  done  about  It. 

ttndev£i.opi:d 

Summer  brings  its  trickle  of  tourists,  but 
only  a  trickle.  And  many  If  not  most  of 
them  eat.  sleep  and  spend  their  money 
aboard  their  ships.  The  tourist  trade,  as 
yet.  is  an  undeveloped  buatness.  Its  promise 
and  Its  benefits  sre  things  of  the  future. 

And  the  military.  Alaska  is  living  off  them 
right  now  and  the  bounty  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  that  goee  into  the  public 
works  and  Territorial  deficits.  The  payrolls 
of  the  military  keep  Alaska  alive.  But  they 
are  not  the  payrolls  of  business.  They  are 
transitory.  Conae  peace  and  the  military 
will  fold  up,  depart,  leave  their  void — ghost 
towns. 

What  Alaska  needs  are  people,  money,  In- 
dustry— payroIlB  and  more  payrolls.  Either 
Alaska  gets  them  or  Alaska  withers,  faces  a 
future  of  shacks  and  bony  cheeks.  The 
writing  reads  clear  on  the  economic  wail. 

WBAT  ASOUT  PATBOIXSt 

But  whence  Is  Ala^a  to  get  these  people, 
these  payrolls,  and  mor«  payrolls?  Has  she 
any  chance?     What  can  be  dons  about  ItY 

Plenty.     Give  that  a  thought,  too. 

nrst,  consider  the  tourists.  Tlmt's  a 
business:  a  big  business.  If  you  doubt  It, 
ask  Canada,  ask  France,  ask  Artsona.  New 
Mexico,  CM.  Mexico.  Florida.     They  knew. 

MANT  ATnUCnOMS 

Certainly  Alaaka  could  and  it  dioald  enjoy 
a  whopping  tourist  trade.  Alaska  has  all 
ttie  natural  attractions  In  at)undano»— 01a- 


}eetlc  mountains,  majestic  rivers  and  water- 
ways, big  game,  big  tlsh,  hot  springs,  long 
days  with  skies  pearled  with  northern  lights 
and  the  lure  of  the  midnight  sun.  Ye«, 
Alaska's  got  everything  but  places  to  put  the 
tourists,  entertain  them,  wine  'em.  dine  'em, 
doctor  'em,  make  'em  tarry  and  spend  their 
millions.  Who's  going  to  put  up  with  fried 
food  and  a  bunk  who  can  affcMrd  to  go  where 
he  likes,  boll  up.  boll  out.  nibble  his  fois 
gras,  sip  his  sec.  dream  between  linen  sheets, 
oggle  Uie  low-cut  Schiaparellies  and  what 
bulges  out  of  them,  play  king  or  grande 
dame  for  a  vacation  day.  Alaska  needs  Its 
spas.  Its  hotels.  Its  plush  spots,  its  places 
where  Malnstreeters  can  dance  and  play  Wall- 
Btreeters  in  comfort,  places  where  the  hunt- 
ers and  anglers  can  find  high  ceilings  fcnr 
their  tall  stories  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day, 
places  where  the  Gotrocltses  and  their  wi- 
dows can  be  coddled  and  find  something  for 
their  arthritia.  But  that's  all  future  stuff 
that  demands  long  programs  of  time  aiui 
dlnero  and  Is  of  no  Immediate  promise. 

HIGH     COSTS 

Nov  about  business — manufacturers  and 
producers  of  services — the  most  prolific 
sources  of  payrolls  and  more  payrolls.  Just 
ask  yourself  why  the  ituiustrlalist  or  pro- 
ducer chould  give  Alaska  thought.  Ask  why 
be  should  venture  into  this  area  of  scarce, 
high  labor  cost  and  adverse  freight  rates 
and  you'll  find  quickly  the  answer  to  why 
he  passes  up  Alaska,  why  even  pulp  mills 
dont  come.  Conditions  being  what  they 
are,  It's  wasted  logic  to  argue  the  prospect  of 
payrolls  from  this  source. 

STTKE-rlEZ  FBOOKAM 

So  up  it  comes.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
done  for  Alaska  besides  and  beyond  the  slow, 
costly  process  oi  developing  a  tourist  trade? 

Indeed  there  Is.  Plenty.  Just  give  that 
a  thought  too,  a  very  serious  thought. 
There's  an  answer  to  that  question,  a  sure- 
fire one,  a  proven  one.  that  does  not  require 
a  long  investment  of  time  and  millions.  Jxist 
clear  thinking  and  concentrated  effort.  That 
is  all.  What?  Why  It  is  simple  enough — 
Income  tax.  • 

Income-tax  exemption.  Yep.  that  is  it. 
Get  that  and  you  will  see  them  btiUding 
smoke  stacks  as  high  as  Bear  Mountain; 
pulp  mlUs,  paper  mills,  nylon  mills,  smelt- 
ers, most  anything  that  can  utilize  Alaska's 
natural  resources.  Get  that  and  you  will 
have  yoxir  fishermen  back  and  part  of  Holly- 
wood with  them. 

But  Income-tax  exemption?  Can  it  be 
had?    You    doubt    It. 

Well  then.  Just  consider  Puerto  Rico,  an- 
other Territory — another  Territory,  mind 
you.    Puerto  Bico  got  it. 

Some  years  ktack  Puerto  Rico  lay  In  a 
state  of  economic  coma,  haggard,  ragged, 
bony  and  tubercular,  about  as  bad  off  as  a 
community  can  be  and  still  live.  What 
happened?  Why  some  dreamer  comes  up 
with  an  Idea — tax  oemptlon.  Next  thing 
you  know  some  well-feds  got  busy  with  it. 
They  petition  Congress,  they  nag  Congress, 
they  beg  Congress.  "Wont  coat  you  a  cent," 
they  argued.  "Give  us  an  economic  chance 
at  life,"  they  pleaded.  Stnos  it  demanded  no 
appropriation,  took  nothing  from  the  pork 
barrel.  Congress  gave  it  the  nod.  Puerto  Rioo 
got  its  tax  exemption.  Twelve,  fifteen  yejun 
of  It.  or  80.  Re&ult:  Weil,  now  take  a  look 
at  Puerto  Rloo.  It  has  made  good  its  name — 
rtch  p(»rt. 

Power  planta  and  smoke  stacks  all  ov« 
th9  place.  Conntrystdes  full  of  new  cultlva- 
ticMis.  acres  and  acres  of  factories,  c(»nxmxnl- 
tles  of  modem  bomes  sucb  as  Karl  Marx 
never  dreamed  of.  Bven  radio  scrlpters, 
freaks  and  actors — all  basking  there  In  the 
enriching  warmth  of  tax  exemption.    Make 


a  million,  keep  a  million.    That  Is  the  way  of 
it.    Read  Xh»  story  foi  youivelf  and  weep  or 

strip  for   action  and  get  yours. 

Yes,  neighbors,  you  can  gel  your  tax  ex- 
emption. Go  for  that  and  prrisperlty.  For- 
get statehood  and  higher  taxes.  Plead  pov- 
erty, plead  anything.  I^et  TJncle  Sam  pay 
the  bills  And  jiist  remember — t)tatehcx>d 
or  tax  exemption.    You  can  never  have  both. 

So,  what   to  do? 

Easy.  Get  your  chamber  of  conmierce  off 
the  chamber,  the  Rotarlans  out  of  their  rote, 
the  Lions  into  their  roai:  get  anybody  and 
everybody  to  raising  a  cry  in  Washington. 
Stajt  something,  petition,  plead,  beg.  throw 
the  whole  sophisticated,  Jesuitical  book  at 
the  Congress,  Get  your  tax  exemption.  And 
get  it  before  the  Congress  forever  silence* 
you  with  statehood.  Make  Alaska,  make 
for  your  own  security.     And  do  it  now. 


ShipHMat  of  Stratefk  Materials  to 
Coramonist  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

or  MAaascHu— tis 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THl  UHITKB  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  United  Na- 
tions both  have  gone  on  record  for  dis- 
continuini?  shipments  of  strategic,  war. 
useful  materials  to  Ctmununist  areas  by 
our  Nation's  allies  and  by  members  of  the 
United  Nations  generally.  This  Is  a 
salutary  move,  which  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago. 

In  this  connection  it  se«ns  only  lair 
that  recognition  be  given  to  one  Senator 
who  initiated  the  firrt  inquiry  into  the 
mattei'  <A  such  shipments.  His  persist- 
ence and  ability  in  handling  the  inquiry 
were  instrumental  in  the  imposltlmi  of 
an  embargo  on  such  shipments  by  our 
own  country  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  resolution  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  action  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Tlie  dlstingui^ed  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  O'ComHtl,  recog- 
nizing the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  inhereofc  in 
such  shipments  to  our  foes,  undertook 
hearings  and  studies  lasit  October  and 
Insisted  without  fear  or  faTor  that  our 
own  Government  awaken  to  Htx  danger 
and  to  its  responsibilities.  Having  fi- 
nally acccmpllshed  the  end  he  sought 
here,  namely,  a  ban  on  all  alilpments  to 
China,  he  has  undertaken,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate,  a  similar  but 
broader  inquiry  into  such  shipments  by 
our  allies.  Already  his  efforts  have  ac- 
c<miplished  results,  both  as  r^»rds  ship- 
ments fn»i  Germany  and  from  Hong 
Kong  into  the  Communist  world. 

I  ha^  here  three  articles  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  which  discuss 
the  matter  of  strategic  shipments  to  our 
foes,  and  as  they  deal  with  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  ask  unan« 
imous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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Tben  beiaf  iv>  objection,  the  articles 
wert  ordttwi  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ou.  M  follows: 
|Prom  tba  Waahlngton  Dally  News  o{  M^y 

la.  i»5i| 

TXAVKS    TO    0*03  KCtt 

(By  Fred  Otainan ) 

80  tb*  bottom  has  fa;ien  out  of  the  In- 
temattoiua  rubber  markm.  Looks  like  we'll 
be  (atting  spar*  tirea  on  our  autos  soon 
again.    And  plenty  of  giirtlen  hose. 

Thla  ta  because  the  ftrltUh  at  long  last 
hare  dcetded  to  quit  leilLng  rubber  to  the 
Chlnaae  Oommiea.  About  time.  too.  There 
can  b*  no  doubt  of  thai.  Lately  I've  been 
listening  to  our  own  lawgivers  lambaste 
the  Brittafa  for  selling  the  sinews  of  wur 
to  otir  anamles.  They  deserve  the  lambast- 
ing. 

But  I'd  be  pleased  if  our  orators  kindly 
would  skip  the  holter-lhan-thou  attitude. 
Up  until  last  October  ^ve.  ourselves,  we're 
peddling  the  stuff  from  which  bullets  are 
made  to  the  Chinese,  si  they  could  snoot 
them  back  at  us. 

Some  of  our  patriots  jirobably  still  would 
be  In  th*  business  were  u  not  for  the  efforts 
of  the  mild-mannered,  pink-cheeked  and 
ever-pollt«  Democratic  gentleman  from  Bal- 
timore. Sanatcn^  Hzasnr  R.  O'Conor.  He 
was  the  fellow  who  clamped  down  in  the 
holds  of  freighters  at  tl:.e  docks  of  his  own 
bom*  town  azul  elsewhsre  to  find,  despitia 
our  laws,  tenia  of  copper  steel,  and  no  tell- 
ing what  an  else  constgiied  to  Tsingtao. 

A  niunber  of  the  buiiness-as-usual  boys 
actually  were  shipping  electrolytic  coppei. 
the  porat  grade  there  is  sU  the  way  aroutnl 
the  world  to  sell  it  at  triple  prices  to  th; 
ortentai  R«dB. 

It  was  a  weird  deal  :ind  for  the  benefit 
of  our  speeehmakers  I  think  maybe  I'd  bet- 
ter )ot  down  some  facts 

The  Commerce  Department  had  tightened. 
up  th«  rul«  against  shipping  China  an^ 
of  OTir  own  war  goods.  There  was  a  larg; 
copper  refinery  In  Japac.  only  an  overnight 
ship  ride  ttom  China,  but  that  was  covered 
by  tlM  regobtlons,  too. 

80  tb*  wUy  operates  liought  loads  of  this 
Jap  copper  for  eaport  tci  the  Dnlted  States^ 
and  goodaMB  knows  wv  needed  it.  Whils 
the  aliSp  was  plowing  across  the  Pacific,  ths 
uwiMc*  of  Xh»  oopper  wculd  sell  it  to  some- 
body elM.  SonwtlmeB  the  ship  would  docic 
ta  H^w  Tork  or  Baltimore,  where  the  cop- 
par  HDald  be  transferred  to  another  freighter 
bound  for  China.  But  more  often  the  sams 
ablp  tba$  left  Japan  would  circle  the  glob^ 
to  dettvcr  tbe  metal  to  the  Chinese.  Per- 
f  eetly  leg*!- 

Tbat  waeat  an.    Some  of  our  traders  used 
to   buy   Belgian   steel   and 
which  were  sold  to  the 
Oh  til  see  before  tbey  wrtt  reached  otir  shores. 

A  annber  otf  tbe  gentlemen  in  the  trade 
app— ted  to  defend  tbcnuelvea  befwe  the 
Benator  ttam  Uaryland.  Some  of  them  said 
tf  tbe  Ooeernment  wanted  to  stop  their 
trade,  tt  bMt  better  pass  a  law. 

BeBClor  tyoomm  raised  so  much  ealn  in 
a  pMMa  ttid  dlgnined  way  that  this  loop- 
bole,  too.  warn  eloasd  and  since  last  fan 
«e>e  atalpped  aoyuag  to  China.  Now  the 
Brltiab  btMadtjr  are  seeing  things  our  way. 
too.  Too  bod  H  took  'em  so  long,  but  in 
view  or  HenilM  Orcoanm'r  troublee.  I'm  in- 
cltaed  to  give  tbem  a  muted  cheer. 

I'f^^w*  ttoee  and  tbe  garden  hose  are 


I 


WtebtngtoB  Dally  News  of  May  17, 

I0S1] 

Om  A  Twm  Tbiisih    nmm  or 
Oo  PaoM  Wbr  BMacn  10 


(Bf  Jbmes  DanM) 

vbiA  has  reeounded  to  de- 
af tbe  British  and  other  allies 


for  trading  with  the  Reds.  Is  getting  a  nnbor- 
Ing  picture  of  what  the  United  States  is  [ht- 
mltting  to  happen  In  West  Oermanv. 

Immense  quantities  of  war  materials  or 
war -supporting  materials — needed  ur  s'«n\  t  > 
be  needed  for  building  up  Western  Europe  s 
defenses — have  been  moving  ui'ilm^xMlfHl  lie- 
hmd  the  Iron  curtain.  Since  the  K  ir-vm 
war  began.  West  German  trade  witii  F'.t  ::1 
China  alone  has  Increa.sed  tenfold. 

The  Reds  are  paying  fancy  prices  and  even 
the  West  German  uii1\i.st.riRl  cor.cerns  In 
which  British  and  American  cajiitai  is  In- 
vested are  providing  forbidden  goods  f.>  the 
Communists. 

TIGHT   EMBARGO 

The  story  Is  beniB;  spread  on  the  record 
by  the  O'Conor  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

For  months  the  OConor  s;roup  hi.*;  been 
raising  hob  against  American  g!>xis  shipped 
to  the  Reds.  The  result  has  been  a  fairly 
tight  embargo  on  trade  ber-xeeii  tills  country 
and  the  S<Tvlet  bl(x:. 

Senator  Herbert  O  Conor  u*^rr.  r  v  M  iry- 
land,  then  turned  his  atteTit;  :;  :;  Briush 
trade,  particularly  that  flc'*ini^  through 
Hong  Kong  to  Red  China  This  riled  the 
British  considerably  but  results  were  meaner 
until  General  Mac.^rthur  had  hi';  say  on  the 
same  subject. 

DOES  NO  Good 

Now  Senator  O'Conor  is  moving  against 
the  /*jnerlcan  occupation  authorities  In  West 
Germany,  headed  by  John  J.  McCloy,  our 
high  commissioner  there.  The  idea  Is  that 
it  does  no  gO(Xl  to  block  American  sales  to 
the  enemy  If  West  Germany,  under  our  con- 
trol and  receiving  econ.imic  aid  from  us, 
does  a  booming  business  in  proscribed  goods. 

Mr.  M'^Cloy  has  a  dual  responsibility  in 
West  Germany's  errmoniy  On  the  one 
hand,  he  Is  charged  with  heipinq  the  revival 
of  trade  and  Industry  in  order  *  >  !:tTh-en  the 
relief  load  on  the  United  State's  -.ixpayer. 
On  the  other  hand  he  is  supposed  to  avoid 
industrial  and  trade  df^ci.^ions  which  will 
build  up  the  Russian  z<  ne  In  E  st  Germany, 
•or  contribute  to  fhe  C'mmur.ist  war  po- 
tential In  general 

Information  reaching  the  Senate  commit- 
tee indicates  that  t'ne  rec  ■<.ery  obligation 
has  received  first  and  aim  st  exclusive  con- 
cern. 

Since  last  May  the  West  Germans  have 
had  the  administration  of  their  own  cus- 
toms. They  have  a  iiiige  'or-e  of  customs 
inspectors — some  15,000  men.  With  pro- 
verbial German  thoroughness  they  h.ive  done 
much  to  dry  up  Illegal  smuggling  into  West 
Germany  of  consumer  good.s 

Such  smuggling  costs  the  West  German 
Government  tariff  revenue  and  .il^o  provides 
price  competition  lor  the  'West  Germar  "man- 
ufacturers In  their  home  market. 

NO   INSPECTION 

But  when  It  comes  to  stoppltig  .«;inos^aS:ng 
out  of  West  Germany,  that's  another  ques- 
tion. East-bound  trucks  roll  across  the  bor- 
der day  and  night  with  no  inspection  ex;  opt 
on  a  small  fraction  of  the  border  wliore 
American  li£P's,  untrained  In  custom-!  wrk, 
attempt  to  supervise. 

NO    TBOUBLE 

A  former  EC  A  man,  now  working  a.~.  an 
investigator  for  the  O'Conor  group,  was  ;ii 
Berlin  a  few  w -cks  ago.  He  learned  that 
Red  China  had  sent  a  purchasing  delegation 
which  was  holding  open  house  for  Wfst 
Oerm&n  salesmen  in  Russia's  part  of  Eerlm. 
Among  other  things,  they  were  contracting 
for  a  complete  rolling  mill  and  a  power 
station. 

Tbe  West  Oermans  were  told  they  would 
have  no  trouble  getting  the  goods  to  Red 
China  provided  they  avoided  stopping  at 
American.  Canadian.  Philippine,  or  .j.ipa. 
nese  ports.    Tliey  wer«  told  it  would  be  s^fe 
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at   Hong  Kong      A   New   York  bank 
vldin^   a   Utter  of  credit  for  one  of 

nirc  liases. 

in  the  whole  situation  is  that  West 

firms  who  are  "among  the  largest 
s  of  ECA  aid  "  are  prominent  among 
nan    concerns   building  up   Russia's 

■!ii]i*'      This    means    the    American 
is    paying    twice — to    build    up    the 

;:•    menace  and   to  oppose  Ic. 


I  From   thi.    Washington   Dally   News   of  May 
17,    1951] 

Trading    for    War 

(B>   Fred  Othman) 

I  guess  I  am  a  simple-minded  fellow  and 
probably  all  wrong,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  Senators  have  discovered  a  peculiarly 
easy  way  to  avoid  war  with  Rus.sia.  Only 
the  Senators  don't  realize  It. 

You've  been  reading  all  the  hoopla  lately 
about  our  al'ies  and  also  ourselves  selling 
the  materials  of  war  to  the  Russians  and 
the  Chlne.se.  Without  such  things  as  ma- 
chine tools  and  ball  bearings  from  the  west- 
ern world,  the  experts  say,  our  potential 
enemies   couldn't  do  any   big-time   fighting. 

So  why  not  quit  selUne  'em  the  stuff? 
That's  what  the  Senators  ask.  So  along  come 
i-Ur  Lifflrials  to  reply,  usually  in  secret  session, 
tl  at  If  we  don't  let  the  Russkles  have  these 
items,  they  11  refuse  to  sell  us  tungsten. 
Without  that,  we  can't  do  much  fighting, 
either. 

What's  wront;  with  that?  We  ho;tle  the 
Russian  Army  and  the  Commies  put  a  crim.p 
in  ours,  merely  by  refusing  to  trale  with 
each  other.  That  sounds  like  painless  dis- 
armament to  me  But  a.s  I  say.  I  probably 
don't  understruu  these  big.  inter  lational 
questions 

In  the  m.antlme  the  Ru.sslan  i.nd  the 
Chinese  ores  continue  to  trickle  into  the 
United  Stat.'s  and  our  fancy  machiivry  con- 
tinues to  sneak  bfhind  the  iron  curtain. 
Usually  by  devujus  ways. 

Senator  Hkrelrt  R.  O'Conor.  D-mocrat, 
Maryland,  discovoied  some  of  this  nterna- 
tlonal  hanky-panky  when  he  sent  t  bright 
young  fellow  named  Kmneth  R  H;  nsen  to 
Germany  for  a  look  at  the  customhouses 
there. 

A  big  shipment  of  iron  rails  for  nine  cars 
crossed  the  border  into  Czechoslovakia  only 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Tlie  Senator  wondered  If 
maybe  they'd  been  Installed  in  th?  Czech 
uranium  mines.  Hansen  said  he  -ouldnt 
prove  it.  but  he  wouldn't  be  surprised  Then, 
said  he  there  was  the  case  of  the  00  2I2- 
ton  American  Army  trucks,  which  ^.-ere  de- 
clared ,'iurplus  in  Germany,  and  whlc  1  wound 
up  recently  m  Communist  Hungary. 

A  great  deal  of  the  machinery^ which  went 
fr um  Western  Germany  to  the'Com  nunlsts. 
he  continued,  was  built  In  factories  Inanced 
by  our  own  ECA  billions.  He  char):ed  that 
many  German  customs  officials  we;  e  Ineffi- 
cient, that  others  were  stupid,  and  ,hat  our 
own  officialdom  had  done  little  to  itop  the 
vcrboten  trade. 

His  prize  tale,  however,  concemec  a  com- 
p'.f^e  boiler  factory  ordered  In  West;rn  Ger- 
many by  the  Communists  of  the  eaft.  They 
i!  .k  the  mnchlnery  across  the  border  on  89 
different  export  licenses  at  differer  t  places 
.  nd  times  No  official  looking  at  the  89 
Individual  loads  of  iron  mongery  c  )Uld  tell 
'vhat  good  they  were.  Not  until  tie  plant 
Was  a.ssembled  lu  Communist  Germany  did 
our  fjiks  realize  the  Reds  had  pulli  d  a  fast 
cne. 

West  Germany's  also  been  dolnf  a  land 
office  business  with  the  Chinese  Com  nunlsts; 
«li;^84.000  last  year  as  compared  to  only 
•419,000  in  1949,  before  Korea. 

The  rare  metals  from  China  anl  Russia 
are  a  different  story.  They  contini;e  to  ar- 
rive here,  but  nobody's  Investigating  that. 
Maybe  they  should.  Or  perhap.3  I'm  all 
mixed  up.  If  so  I  d  appreciate  lelng  set 
straight. 
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AttBaal  Leave  at  AppKed  to  Graduated 
Leave  Scale  far  Per  Dies  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  International 
A.ssociatlon  of  Machinists,  dealing  'w-ith 
the  entire  matter  of  annual  leave  as  ap- 
plied to  a  graduated  leave  scale  for  per 
diem  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  A.ssckution 

OF    WtACHiNISrS. 

Ednker  Hill  Lodge.  No.  634, 
ChuTlestouTi.  Mcii.s.,  July  10,  19^1 
Hon.   'Wn.Li.^M   Lanckk. 

Senate  Office   Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De'.e  Senatoh:  May  we  o«?cupy  2' 2  minutes 
of  your  crowded  schedule? 

This  Is  a  matter  of  grave  Importance  to 
thousands  of  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government — sometimes  forgotten  In  these 
confusing   times. 

Tbe  situation  Is  this:  The  proposed  reduc- 
tion In  annual  leave,  or  graduated  leave 
scale  for  per  diem,  or  unclassified  Govern- 
ment employees,  would  definitely  be  an  un- 
justified pay  cut      Here  «re  the  fact^: 

Wage  rates  for  per  diem  employees  are  set 
by  a  Wage  Survey  Board  wliich  arrives  at  a 
wage  schedule  following  a  survey  of  Indus- 
Uial  establishments  doing  comparable  worlc 
Pursuant  to  a  directive  Issued  in  1948,  the 
Wage  Survey  Board  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting wage  data  from  industrial  plants 
with  a  high  wage  scale.  The  reason— we.  as 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
are  accorded  a  more  liberal  vacation,  sick 
leave,  and  holiday  schedule.  These  are 
known  as  fringe  benefits.  These  also  provide 
a  measure  of  balance  in  the  comparison  of 
wage  scales. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  !t 
was  made  distressingly  clear  to  us  that  an 
erroneous  impression  prevailed  among  coii- 
gresslonal  Members. 

The  Members  of  Congress  Just  dldnt 
realiae  what  a  reduction  in  leave  benefits 
would  mean  to  per  diem  employees.  It  would 
mean  a  slash  in  wages,  which  Is  a  serious 
situation. 

In  the  light  of  these  disturbing  facts,  we 
ask  you  to  emphatically  express  your  views 
concerning  any  proposed  reduction  In  leave 
by  voting  "No." 

Franklin  C.   Emkrson, 

PTCsident. 
Haut  L.  Anderson, 

RecoMing  Seeretary. 


Sulfmr  Shortage  To  Stay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK!? 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  HXBBASKA 

IN  TBE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetduw,  Julv  11. 1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  June  13  under  the 
beading  "Sulfur  shortage  to  stay." 

The  article  estimates  that  this  country 
produced  51  percent  of  the  world's  sulfur 
last  year,  and  that  the  world  shortage 
this  year  will  exceed  1,000,000  tons. 

It  is  said  that  continued  larse-scale 
exports  will  force  a  continued  shortage, 
althoush  United  States  producers  of 
sulfur  have  boosted  output  to  two  and  a 
half  tiine   the  pre- World  War  II  level. 

Sulfur  is  an  indispensable  item  in  vir- 
tually everything  we  eat.  wear,  or  use. 
Not  only  is  the  shortage  squeezing  many 
other  vital  industries  as  the  defen.se  pro- 
gram picks  up  momentum,  but  it  is 
pinching  the  farmer. 

Farmers  may  have  to  get  along  this 
year  with  about  20  percent  less  fertilizer 
because  of  the  growing  shorta^^e.  And 
this  is  at  a  time  when  8.000,000  more 
acres  than  last  year  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  will  be  no  immediate  improve- 
ment in  the  sulfur  supply  picture  for 
asriculture,  according  to  a  major  pro- 
dice,.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  almost 
certain  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better, 
although  our  producers  are  intensifying 
their  search  for  new  deposits. 

If  other  nations  were  to  utilize  fully 
their  reserves  of  pyrites  and  waste  in- 
dustrial ga"^es,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  make  such  unprecedented  de- 
mands upon  our  own  brimstone  produc- 
tion. 

There  bcin,^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SuLTLK  Shortage  To  Stat 

New  York.— The  United  States  has  plenty 
of  low-cost  sulfur  for  her  'jwu  needs,  but 
not  enough  to  supply  also  the  increasing 
demands  for  her  overseas  allies,  a  major  pro- 
ducer said. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  without  strategic 
sulfur  in  this  country,  but  as  long  as  we 
have  to  keep  shipping  lar^  tonnages  s broad, 
we're  going  to  have  a  shortage. '  Langbourne 
M.  Wuliams,  Jr.,  president  of  Preeport  Sul- 
phur Co.,  told  a  news  conference.  He  criti- 
cized foreign  countries  for  failing  to  utUize 
other  source  of  the  critical  raw  material. 

Sulfur  is  vital  for  the  manufacture  or 
processing  of  many  Important  products. 
It's  used  In  making  fertiUaers,  paper,  rayon, 
steel,  petroleum  products,  rubber,  ezplosives. 
paints,  insecticides,  end  bo  on. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Williams  estimated,  the 
United  States  produced  61  percent  of  the 
^KK-ld's  sulfvur,  or  5.M6.000  long  tooM.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  other  sources  that  the 
world  shortage  this  year  will  (sxceed  1.000,000 
tons.  The  National  Productloa  Authority  hae 
banned  the  delivery  of  sulfur  without  spe- 
cific authorization  and  restricted  its  use  In 
this  country. 

Ninety  percent  (tf  the  sulfur  produced  in 
tbe  United  States  in  19S0  came  from  brim- 
stone mined  from  limited  de]K>site  along  the 
QuU  (tf  Mexico  coast.  Ottier  sources  are 
pyrites  or  metallic  sulfides  I'ound  in  m&ny 
States  and  in  many  foreign  countries,  hydro- 
gen  sulfide  in  natural  and  petroleum  re-' 
finery  gas.  sulfur  dladde  in  imelter  gas.  and 
suUata  minerals  Ulce  gypsum. 

"Tlie  east  at  oMainlag  suifur  from  these 
otliar  soQRMS.  however,  is  eoasldersbly  higher 
than  tbe  cost  at  brimstone "  Ux.  WlUlsms 
■aid.  'X>ur  brimstone  sells  in  tbe  dooiBstie 
market  at  C22  per  ton — ^leas  tlian  a  penny  per 
pound— compared  with  pricec  for  foreign  sul- 
fur ranging  as  high  as  f  130  a  ton." 


"If  these  nations  were  to  utUlae  fuUy  tbelr 
reserves  of  pyrites  and  wsste  industrial  gases, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  make 
such  unprecedented  demands  upon  our  own 
brimstone  production." 

United  States  production  of  sulfur  has 
climbed  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  pre- 
World  War  II  level,  he  said,  and  his  company 
as  weU  as  Texas  Oulf  Sulphur  Co.  and  Jef- 
ferson Lake  Sulphur  Co.  are  building  new 
mining  plants  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 


Phony  Pvblicity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAl.irORl«A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE.SENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Sp*>aker.  this  ar- 
ticle taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  Monday.  July  9,  1951,  very  clearly  de- 
picts the  misleading  publicity  and  uu- 
truths  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation: 
WesTEBN  BrsrNtsa  Kews — A  8rtci*L  Wbkkit 

HEPOKT     on     INDUSTSY     ANB     FlNANCt 

Between  the  sober  facts  of  justified  recog- 
nition of  the  progress  which  is  now  being 
made  by  Callfornis's  Central  Valley  project 
toward  water  distribution,  bikJ  the  inspired 
lyricism  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
publicists  are  throwing  t>ehlnd  the  August 
celebrations  planned  coincident  with  the 
first  pumping  st  the  Tracy  plant  is  to  be 
discerned  a  slrnble  gap. 

As  sc't  down  by  the  publicists,  the  Btart  of 
first  pumping  at  Tracy,  coupled  with  a  ges- 
ture of  letting  some  additional  water  run 
from  Shasta  Dam  through  Keewick  Dam  down 
the  Sacramento  River,  is  hailed  ax  a  ma}or 
milestone  in  clvUized  man's  elemental  urge 
to  control  and  utilise  the  fresh  wat«rs  of  the 
earth." 

The  publicists  have  gone  on  to  paint  a  plr- 
ture  which  to  the  uninformed  might  well 
stiggest  that  stupendotu  effects  were  Imme- 
diately at  hand  and  that  all  residents  of  the 
Central  Valley  were  about  to  throw  their 
hats  in  the  air  In  a  hysteria  at  rescue  from 
a  waterless  desert. 

The  actual  realiaatiocL  which  of  itself  Is 
Important  enoiigb  to  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia, hardly  bears  out  tbe  ecstatic  heraldry 
being  given  the  event. 

The  build-up  presumably  baa  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  turning  of  popular  interest  and  ap- 
probatloB  upon  these  aspects  of  the  under- 
taking which  the  Department  of  the  Inteiior 
through  its  bureau  has  worked  diUseotly  to 
present  in  the  tlgbt  of  Its  own  sortsltwed 
nstuiml-resouroe  ktess. 

It  is  tbe  purpose  that  Secretary  Osesr 
Chapman  and  as  msny  govcmmaital  digni- 
taries, presumably  oi  tbe  right  persasslon. 
ss  can  oonvenlentiy  be  scsttered  tbrou^ 
central  CaUfamla  dtles.  shsll  travel  west  tor 
a  fortnight  nest  month  to  spread  tbe  gospel 
of  central  government  plsnntng  and  vontxoL 
It  is  obviously  neeesssry  to  febls  effort  tbst 
no  entbuslssm  tbst  may  mm,  tor  tttAtUm  at 
any  part  of  Xhm  OetitrsI  Valley  project  be 
permitted  to  remain  iatoat,  and  tbst  fires  of 
welcome  for  Oovemmeat  ■pokasmen  and 
tbeir  Ideas  be  famwd  into  lively  blsae. 

The  general  cbaraetar  o<  what  Ktually  la 
to  talEe  i^aoe  as  against  what  la  being  pro- 
posed and  said  about  tbe  celebrations  hsa 
taken  oa  even  a  ludldrous  aspect  to  oral 
0(mservatlve  observers. 

Ibus  Hm  extra  nitmm  of  vatMr  tram 
Shasta  Dam  tn  support  of  water  need  at 
Ti-acy  pumping  plant  is  made  In  publicity  to 
appear  an  Immediate  and  essential  part  of 
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gupplytnf  wimt  in  th«  loutbern  part  of  the 
Central  VaUey  wbercas  anything  like  a  real 
trrlgatlonal  <l«Telopment  demand  for  such 
heavy  tfeUTCfy  la  probably  a  year  or  more 
hence. 

There  la  more  than  ft  hint,  however,  that 
this  wr.ter-flow  gestvire  as  a  symbol  of  what 
ultimately  to  to  take  place.  Is  t  rather  essen- 
tial adjunct  to  the  celebrations  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

The  show-men  for  the  celebrations  even 
propos«i.  among  other  things,  that  water 
released  be  colored  with  some  effective  dye 
so  that  as  It  drifts  down  stream  It  could  be 
recognized  and  cheers  touched  off  concur- 
rently as  it  arrived.  As  the  flow  will  take  at 
least  10  days  from  Shasta  to  the  vicinity  of 
canals  and  sloughs  near  Tracy  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  idea  offered  more  as  show- 
manship than  as  being  practical,  while  care- 
ful minded  politicians  realized  that  It  might 
be  jLut  as  well  to  keep  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation out  of  such  show  business  en- 
tirely, seeing  that  dramatization  was  hardly 
Its  function. 

The  showmen,  however,  were  not  entirely 
to  be  subdued,  and  It  still  is  one  celebra- 
tion plan  to  float  some  barrels  partly  filled 
with  water  down  to  the  polnu  of  speech- 
making  and  Jublllatioc  as  a  symbol  that  more 
water  is  really  forthcoming.  All  this  Is  recog- 
nised depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
-skUlful  prodding  of  any  water-bearing  floats 
to  keep  them  from  stranding  and  also  upon 
STifBcient  navigability  of  the  stream,  im- 
proved "navigation"  aspect  of  which  has 
been  advanced  as  one  of  the  reasons  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  have  been  spent  were 
voted. 

Entirely  aside  from  any  ribbing,  gentle  or 
otherwise  of  the  B\ireau  of  Reclamation  pub- 
licity which  attends  entrance  Into  the  new 
water  phases  of  Central  Valley  project  de- 
velopment, there  is  real  reason  for  noting 
tJie  point  ot  pro^^reea  reached. 

It  is  the  plan  to  start  the  first  permanent 
pumping  at  Tracy  August  4.  thus  inaugurat- 
ing a  flow  of  water  southward  through  Deita- 
liendots  Irrigation  and  diversion  canal.  Sec- 
retary Chapman  is  schedxiled  for  the  switch 
throwing  job  although  there  is  an  Invitation 
out  frcm  Tracy  to  President  Truman  him- 
self. 

It  was  alao  Secretary  Chapman  who  offi- 
ciated when  QmnA  Coulee's  far  larger  diver- 
sion ptnnps  were  started  last  month. 

Til*  Tracy  pump  Job  heralded  by  the  Bu- 
reau publicity  as  the  "second  greatest  on 
record"  probably  will  not  be  too  taxing  see- 
ing that  when  all  six  22,500  horsepower  Tracy 
pumps  are  running,  which  won't  be  for  a 
lengthy  period,  their  combined  capacity  will 
be  abofot  a  alxtb  as  great  as  the  dozen  S5,- 
000  hursepowcT  Coulee  piunps  which  have  to 
lift  water  aacn*  370  feet  against  Tracy's  200 
feet. 

Acttiatloo  of  Tlracy  pumping  Is  basically 
significant,  however .  whatever  period  of  time 
nay  be  Involved  until  it  reaches  its  real  sta- 
ture as  a  Oantral  VaUey  water  distribution 
facility,  alnee  it  is  the  btig  step  aimed  a  from 
the  outa«t  for  the  lifting  of  water  by  power 
gancratad  In  the  northern  California  water- 
shed to  flow  sootbward  against  the  parallel 
oourae  at  imtar  In  the  San  Joaquin  River, 
with  tk»  dual  fonetlon  of  Irrigating  as  it 
flow*  aoA  alao  bolstarlng  the  San  Joaquin 
bead'HBlan,  tiMraby  releasing  tbelr  normal 
aouiea  water  for  west  side  irrigation  in  canals 
radlMtnt  tnm  FMant  Dam. 

■nftaMn  polBt  out  that  until  cross  ehan- 
n«l  wai<k  laadlac  to  Tracy  is  done,  the  water 
Itrt  win  kava  to  ba  restricted,  aad  that  tha 
early  flow  wffl  be  limited.    So  wlU  other 


na  Traef  pfauxt  will  be  powered  from  tba 

— ^*da"  ttanamlsnlon  line  the  Oovwn- 

has  buUt  trcm  Kaswlck.  but  that  pow- 


er source  will  be  augmented  when  the  "We.st 
Side"  lines,  so  long  under  opposition  as  need- 
lessly duplicative,  are  finished  next  fall. 

In  any  event  It  Is  expected  that  there  wtl! 
be  surplus  power  at  the  Trary  swltchvard, 
which  will  have  to  be  deiivered  to  Pacific  Gis 
&  Electric  Co..  under  Its  .«;t.irulink:  (  fTe:  'n 
provide  a  market  for  surplus  Cijvoriiir.ei.t 
energy,  however  lonth  Bureiiu  of  Recwima- 
tlon  power  developers  m.iy  be  to  have  to  ac- 
cept such  an  outlet. 


Statement  by  Hoa.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  on  Fixing  of  Armistice  at 
Thirty-eighth  Parallel  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OK    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  ihat  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Senator  Douglas 
Speaks  His  Mind."  written  by  David 
Lawrence  and  published  m  the  Wa.>h- 
ington  Star  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Douglas  Speaks  His  Mlvd— He 
Breaks  Strange  Silence  of  .\nMiNT--TaA- 
TioN    Senators    on    Using    the     Thirty- 

EICKTH   P.\RALLEL    .AS    A    CEASE-Fip.E    LINE 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  took  an  ir.dependent -minded  Demo- 
cratic Senator — a  man  who  ctmld  r.ot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  called  either 
a  warmonger  or  an  isolationist — to  say 
bluntly  that  the  fixing  of  an  armistice  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  In  Korea  would  be  a 
grave  mistajte. 

The  letter  just  written  by  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  to  Secretary  Marshall  -.s 
remarkable  not  ony  because  o(  its  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  but  because  it  breaks  a 
silence  on  Capitol  Hill  anions;  adminis'.ra- 
tion  Senators  which  has  been  baffimg. 

There  has  been  a  seeming  acquiescence  In 
the  stat«ment  only  a  few  days  ag;o  by  tr.f 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  .\che5on.  whu  .'iaiu 
that  stopping  at  the  thlrty-eltjhth  pardlif! 
would  mean  a  successful  conclusic^n  of  the 
Korean  war.  The  peace-at-any-pnce  senti- 
ment which  has  arisen  from  many  parts  of 
thlB  country  and  abroad  makes  it  app»»ar  thtit 
auch  a  point  of  view  may  be  popular. 

It  takes  courage,  therefore,  to  e.tpress  views 
that  are  unpopular.  What  Senator  Douglas 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  cf  Defense  could  M>nie 
day  be  the  prevailing  view  if  the  public  were 
thoroughly  Informed,  because  it  Is  based  on 
■ound  reasoning,  logic,  and  the  fact*  of  life. 
Official  propaganda  from  WiLshiniit.m  about 
the  "victory"  In  Korea  has  now  contir.ipd 
for  several  days.  It  haa  tended  to  nu*i,'?Hci 
the  country. 

The  IlUnola  Senator  points  out  th.\:  it 
doesn't  matter  too  much  how  Americans  cnn- 
the  war  In  Korea  terminated — if  it  Is  ended 
on  the  thirty-eighth  parallel — but  It  due.s 
■ole  one  another  over  the  unhappy  way  that 
matter  what  la  said  throughout  Asia.  On 
thla  point  Senator  Douolas  will  be  backed  up 
by  any  fatr-mlnded  person  who  knows  tno 
way  the  people  of  Asia  react  to  thiuKs.  Mr. 
Douolas  wrote: 


'  Ovir  prestige  Is  already  being  weekened 
by  sending  emissaries  under  the  protjctlon 
of  the  white  flag  Into  the  Communis r,-held 
town  of  Kaesonp  to  negotiate  a  truce.  These 
men  have  been  frequently  photograpl  ed  by 
the  Communist  news  photographers  who 
were  'in  liand  .^nd  posters  of  their  en  ranee 
wu;  soon  be  distributed  all  over  Asia.  Since 
the  white  flag  is  the  symbol  of  surrenier  as 
well  as  of  a  truce,  auch  phototrraphs  \  ill  be 
hailed  In  the  absence  of  other  facts  as  proof 
positive  that  che  Chinese  Communi.'^t;  have 
won  and  we  h.tve  Inst  the  war  in  Ki  rea,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  sa ;  that 
an  armistice  at  the  thirty-eighth  p  irallel 
would  actually  be  a  defeat.  But  I  dc  want 
to  emphasize  that  it  will  be  so  Inter  )reted 
In  Asia— and  by  some  elements  iu  our  own 
country 

What  Mr  D'  'rGLAS  proposes  Is  that  th  ?  U.  N. 
troops  be  permitted  by  a;<reement  to  a£  vance 
to  the  "neck"  or  "waist"  of  Korea — well  up 
north — as  a  place  for  the  armistice  line.  This 
would  be  a  guarantee  or  assurance  '  o  the 
whole  world  that  the  Communists  do  Intend 
to  relinquish  their  hold  on  North  Koref .  For 
why  should  they  object  to  such  an  ac  vance 
when  the  fighting  stops  unless  they  have 
ulterior  motives? 

It  Is  significant  that  if  the  Comm  mists 
didn't  agree  Senator  Douglas  would  idvise 
going  ahead  with  the  fighting  until  tie  line 
across  the  narrow  peninsula  was  re  ched. 
But  here  he  savs  that  if  our  military  chiefs 
say  this  is  impracticable  he  will  acquiesce. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  really  saying  that  if  thf  U.  N. 
Is  militarily  Incapable  of  making  t.he  ad  .'ance, 
then  that's  a  different  story. 

Indeed,  that's  the  very  point  which  many 
.ALi-nericans  also  have  made — that  there  is  no 
;s.'-E:ument  for  appeasement  except  m  litary 
Inadequacy  at  this  time.  If  that  Vje  so  then 
the  Truman  administration,  after  spe  idlng 
885  OOO  ooO  000  m  the  5  years  before  th«  out- 
WVeak  in  Korea,  pave  the  American  ]  eople 
only  a  "shoestring  "  Air  Force,  an  Inadc  ijuate 
Army,  and  a  "mothball"  Navy  wlthou  per- 
sonnel to  keep  in  active  commission  the  air- 
craft carriers  needed  to  support  our  roops 
In  a  northward  advance  in  Korea. 

The  Doug!a.s  letter  may  encourage  other 
thoughtful  Members  of  Congress  to  e  vprcss 
themselves.  The  responsibility  is  rea  ly  on 
the  Democrats  For  they  have  the  ma  ority. 
Comments  by  Republicans  are  denoun  ed  as 
partisan  or  mi.schievous.  The  cone  uding 
words  of  the  Illinois  Senator  will  r:ng  in 
the  ears  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress  For 
he  says: 

"I  do  feel  It  proper  to  express  m :  dls- 
quittude  at  the  prospect  of  using  the  ihlrty- 
eighth  parallel  as  the  point  of  settli  ment. 
The  policy  I  have  suggested  may  we  1  cost 
more  In  the  short  run,  but  I  cannot  h«  Ip  be- 
lieving that  it  will  save  lives  and  efl  Drt  In 
the  Ion.;  run  In  any  event,  I  hope  that  we 
and  our  allies  will  wake  up  to  the  langer 
of  uncritically  accepting  the  thirty- ?lghth 
parallel  merely  because  It  constltut  s  the 
easiest  terms  upon  which  an  armistice  may 
be  arranged  and  the  shooting  stopped.  ' 


Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.' 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKJi 

or  LotnaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT!  VES 

Friday.  July  6. 1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  for  inclusion  the  following 
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letter  written  to  me  July  0  by  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  Rosenberg.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense: 


AssiarAirr  Sksrabt  or : 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  8.  1951. 
Hon.  QnoROK  Bbookb, 

Houte  of  Bepreaentattvea. 

DcAB  Ub.  Bbooxb:  Knowing  of  your  very 
deep  Interest  In  the  Beaenre  program  and  of 
your  great  helpfulness  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  all  times.  I  want  to  correct  the 
erroneous  Information  evidently  given  you 
ar  indicated  in  yoxn-  letter  of  June  25.  and 
also  clarify  some  recent  newspaper  stories 
which  have  been  based  on  Inetsrect  Informa- 
tion. These  stories  have  said  that  the  Anned 
Forces  Resenre  Act: 

1.  Is  bottled  up  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment: 

3.  Hss  been  long,  and  imnecessarily  de- 
layed; and 

3.  That  this  has  delayed  the  release  of  re- 
servists Involuntarily  called  to  duty  since 
Korea. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  becaiise  I  am  stire 
you  want  to  have  all  the  Information  on  this 
subject. 

ALUKATIOM  NO.  1 

•TTie  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  Is  bottled 
■  up  In  the  Defense  Department." 

The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  was  for- 
warded to  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  on 
Tuesday.  June  26.  I  imderstand  that  the 
Bureau  will  act  expeditiously  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  also  will  the  President. 

ALLEGATION  NO.  2 

"The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  has  been 
long,  and  unnecessarily  delayed." 

■While  the  former  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
proposal  known  as  the  Roper  bill  might  have 
been  unnecessarily  delayed,  this  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  present  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
legislation  which  we  have  submitted  to  you. 
Last  January  when  the  proposal  for  uni- 
versal military  training  and  service  legisla- 
tion was  under  consideration  by  Congress, 
we  reviewed  the  Roper  bill  and  found  that 
new  Reserve  policies  and  legislation  comple- 
mentary to  the  new  manpower  bill  would  be 
necessary.  The  previously  developed  Re- 
serve policies  were  not  consistent  with  the 
military  needs  of  the  new  situation  facing 
the  country  nor  with  the  new  concepts  of 
universal  military  training  and  limited  Re- 
serve obligation  designed  to  meet  those 
needs. 

The  Civilian  Ck>mponents  Policy  Board 
(recently  renamed  and  reconstituted  as  the 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board)  took  the  lead 
in  coordinating  service  suggestions  for  the 
appropriate  reserve  policies  and  in  develop- 
ing them  with  full  regard  to  their  meshing 
with  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service, 
On  April  6.  1951.  the  Department  issued  De- 
partment of  Defense  Policies  Relating  to  the 
Reserve  Forces.  These  policies  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and,  of 
necessity,  assumed  the  passage  In  essence  of 
S-1.  As  you  recall,  they  were  submitted  to 
your  Subcommittee  on  Reserve  Affairs  at 
that  time.  Drafting  of  legislation  necessary 
for  the  implementation  of  these  reserve  pol- 
icies was  simultaneously  undertaken  in  the 
Department  but  no  final  proposals  could  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  until  the  over-all 
manpower  policies  were  specifically  known. 

On  May  31,  1B51,  the  unlvowd  military 
training  and  service  bill  was  reported  from 
conference  and  It  waa  macted  on  June  19. 
IdSl. 

During  this  period  the  Armed  Porces  Re- 
serve Act  was  reconsidered  by  the  dvlUaii 
Components  Policy  Boanl  in  order  to  aware 
its  conslstexicy  with  the  new  manpovar  lawi 
approved  by  Congrew,  ma  pointed  oat  pre- 
viously.   The  proposed  act  was  forwarded  to 


the  BuTMra  of  the  Budget  on  Tcxisday.  June 
26,  only  1  week  after  the  enactment  of  uni- 
versal military  training  and  servlise. 

SLLCGAnOH  NO.   3 

"The  fact  that  the  Armed  Fonjee  Baserv* 
Act  haa  been  delayed  haa  prevented  the  re- 
lease of  reaervea  Involimtarily  called  to  duty 
since  Korea." 

The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  has  no  im- 
mediate bearing  on  this  probleau  The  act 
will  not  provide  Immediate  eorre<;tlve  meas- 
ures for  the  hardships  and  inequities  occa- 
sioned by  the  recall  of  reservists  after  Korea; 
but  it  will  prescribe  a  reserve  system  for  the 
orderly  training  and  moblltzation  of  future 
reserve  forces  and,  thus,  serve  tc  prevent  a 
reciirrence  of  the  Imbalances  and  disloca- 
tions of  the  past  year. 

The  Defense  Department's  programis  for 
the  release  of  reserves  were  submitted  to 
your  Subcommittee  on  Reserve  Affairs  on 
April  iv,  and  these  should  serve  to  facilitate 
the  earliest  possible  release  of  i;hese  men, 
consistent  with  national  security.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  directed  that  these 
programs  be  followed  to  the  max  mum  pos- 
sible extent  despite  the  fact  that  the  release 
program  for  Inactive  and  volunteer  reserves 
legislatively  imposed  in  the  recently  enacted 
manpower  bill  would  authorize  loitger  service 
for  enlisted  men.  The  latter  prevision,  re- 
quiring release  after  17  months  of  service, 
will,  however,  be  regarded  by  tiie  Defense 
Department  as  a  maximum,  ratter  than  a 
minimum.  Attached  Is  a  Defend  Depart- 
ment directive  giving  our  Intentions  In  this 
respect. 

We  were  all  very  happy  to  see  thf  t  you  have 
introduced  the  bill  and  are  grateful  to  you 
for  your  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

Anna  M.  Rcsrvbebo. 


MateriuJ  and  Child  Healdi  ui  North 
Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJ.^IKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  liSl 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recpro  a  letter  which 
I  received  today  from  Cariyle  I).  Onsrud. 
executive  director.  Public  Welfare  Board 
of  North  Dakota,  dealing  with  maternal 
and  child  health  as  administered  by  the 
State  Health  Department  of  I'Jorth  Da- 
kota. I  insert  this  for  the  reason  that, 
when  the  appropriation  was  aefore  the 
Senate  last  week,  I  particuliiriy  men- 
tioned the  fine  work  which  had  been 
done  by  that  department  in  our  State. 

There  beii^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie  RicotD, 
as  follows: 

PvBuc  Wnvaaa  Boaao  or  Nobtb  ISaxoTA. 

Bismarek.  N.  Dak.,  Jitnt'  26,  1951. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Lamcb. 
United  Stata*  Senate, 

Waahin§ton,  D.  V. 
Daaa  Baauarm  Lamm:  Thank  ]>(ra  for  jtmt 
comments  In  the  Senate  and  yiriir  grMrt  lii» 
taraat  In  tha  ehUd-wettere  awlon  aiul  ellp« 
{del  ehlldrai'a  aervleea  proaraztw  operated 
by  the  Stat*  v^ara  board.    (Maternal  and 


child  health  Is  admlnlst«red  by  the  Stat* 
health  department.) 

We  have  been  getting  Increasingly  eon- 
oemed  about  an  approaching  and  a  cxnrent 
financial  problem  In  child -welfare  services 
and  crippled  children's  services,  respectively. 
It  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  with  most 
Sta*e  welfare  departments  that  they  have 
focused  prlmailly  on  the  fiscal  difflcultles 
In  connection  with  old-age  fisslstance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
general  assistance.  Now,  '-e  have  them  all 
causing  real  financial  concern. 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  the  public- 
assistance  programs  are  the  large  money 
programs  which  /un  Into  the  mlUlona  of 
dollars  as  contrasted  with  the  servlce<i  pro- 
grams In  the  children's  field  which  run  into 
the  thousands.  It  Is  harder  to  nils-  a  mil- 
lion dollars  than  a  thousand  dollars.  The 
fs-t.  however.  Is  that  several  1  actors  hare 
contributed  to  unhinge  somewhat  our  con- 
centration on  public  assistance  and  over  to 
the  children's  programs.  And  whether  the 
dollar  is  needed  In  a  million-dollar  pro- 
gram or  a  thousand-dollar  program.  If  It  is 
needed  and  not  available  the  result  Is  the 
same — no  service. 

In  child-welfare  services  we  hsve  enjoyed 
through  the  years  comparative  financial  se- 
curity because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
recruit  the  child  welfare  workers  necessary 
for  an  adequate  operation  of  child-welfare 
services  In  North  Dakota.  This  problem  Is 
somewhat  like  the  problem  of  getting  doc- 
tors into  small  towns.  There  Is  a  great  de- 
mand but  not  much  of  a  supply.  We  know 
that  part  cf  the  recruitment  bait  necessary 
for  professional  people  is  adequate  salaries, 
and  within  the  past  year  the  State  welfare 
board  has  raised  the  salary  scale  oi'  persons 
m  the  child -welfare  field  to  measure  up  tc 
seme  adequacy  on  that  score.  There  has  also 
been  the  necessity  of  developing  the  program 
so  that  local  communities  could  well  ap- 
preciate the  Imperative  need  of  good  child- 
welfare  services  to  a  healthy  community. 
There  has  been  more  and  more  intereet 
among  court  ofllciaJs,  private  welfare  agen- 
cies, schools,  churches,  and  the  cirdinary  citi- 
zen for  the  Inclusion  of  a  nectiesary  public 
child-welfare  wor'rer  in  a  real  community 
team  Interested  iu  children's  welfare. 

While  the  recruitment  has  gone  on  with 
not  too  good  results.  In  past  years  we  have 
had  allotments  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  bulwarked  eafJi  year  by  tmezpended 
allotments  from  the  previous  3  years.  Thet 
Is  still  the  situation  in  North  Dakota,  but  for 
the  first  time  we  find  that  our  budget  for 
child  welfare  services  is  now  greater  than  the 
annual  Federal  allotment.  For  instance, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1062,  our  budget  totals 
$118,700  for  child  welfare  senrtcee.  The  ten- 
tative annual  allotment,  according  to  Infor- 
mation received  from  Miss  Mildred  Arnold  of 
the  United  States  children's  Bureau,  en  April 
SO,  1951,  is  186,087.  If  It  were  not  for  a 
balance  from  the  2  previous  years,  you  can 
see  that  we  would  not  have  enougli  funds 
available. 

Child  welfare  servloes  has  been  able  to  get 
mare  consultanta  in  the  State  oOce  and  more 
workers  in  the  coxicty  welfare  oflkses.  We 
participate  with  the  eoanty  welfare  boards 
on  50  percent  of  the  salaries  In  county  offleee. 
We  also  use  child  welfare  senrices  funds  to 
maintain  tha  Stete  Touth  council,  which  la 
appointed  by  ttia  Oovemor  at  North  Dakota 
and  which  repccaenta  aU  publle  and  prlva"^ 
(n^^anlzatlons  In  the  State  hatareeted  in  chil- 
dren. If  peychlatrtets  and  peyehlatrle  sodal 
wtarkera  azcd  payehologlBta  are  available,  w 
maintain  a  ehlUt  gnMaaee  cUnlo.  at  Farfo^ 
Right  now.  that  oUnlc  la  tnoperative  beeanae 
Of  inpi,bUity  to  get  thla  type  at  penoouiel. 
The    Intermittent    operation   of    the   child 
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guktsao*  citalc  has  n«vertbclMB  tToked  grest 
enthuataun  among  our  Nortb  Dakota  people 
for  tbe  (ood  work  it  doaa.  It  la  IneTltably 
a  uaLauaary  facet  c^  dilld  vwUare  aervtce*  in 
a&7  program  and  in  any  State. 

The  IMl  Hortb  DakoU  LeglaUtxire  appro- 
priated 135.000  tn  State  fiinda  fca-  chUd  vel- 
far*  acrrlcea,  much  at  which  la  used  for  pay- 
ing the  aalarlea  of  workers  on  Indian  reser- 
Tatlona  In  mrth  DakoU.  Theac  workers  work 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  county  welfare 
boards,  but  their  salarlca  are  paid  through 
State  child  welfare  services  funds.  They  con- 
centrate en  the  progranu  coming  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  TndUr*  general  assistance.  (As 
you  win  remember,  a  year  ago  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Public  Welfare 
Board  of  North  Dakota  agreed  to  break  off 
tta  contract  in  connection  with  worke<7  ua 
ytirifaw  laiiei  iBlliiiiii  The  State  Welfare 
Board  proTtdea  the  worker*  for  the  programs 
that  we  operate:  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
■uppUaa  the  workers  for  general  assistance. 
which  la  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  respon- 
■tbUlty.) 

lliarafor*.  the  State  of  North  Dakota  li> 
going  to  draw  on  the  money  that  has  accu- 
mulatwi  In  tb*  past  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  w*  will  not  receive  enough  to  carry 
on.  at  the  beat,  a  reaaonably  modest  program. 
Tbmt  maana  one  thing— a  greater  spproprla- 
tUm  and  aUoeatton  of  funds  tor  child  weif  arr 
•anrloai  ao  that  we  may  operate  the  kind  oi' 
a  program  that  Congress  apparently  Intendii 
»>*<Hi»d  go  on  throughovit  the  United  States. 
It  ia  tnooncrtvable  that  there  can  be  any 
result  but  that  It  will  take  more  funds,  be- 
can—  moat  of  the  child  welfare  service*) 
BtosMy  la  aqiended  for  peraonnel.  With  thu 
•ducatkmal  requirements  necessary  tmd  tho 
tralnliig  that  they  receive  they  are  In  th*; 
labur  market,  so  to  speak,  with  relatively  higli 
pries  ta0L  Add  inflation  to  this  and  tho 
action  nae<lad  la  inevitable — more  funds  for 
tihUd  w«lfar*  serrlees. 

In  crippled  children's  servloea,  we  are  play- 
lB(  "wrinkle-fender'*  with  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  eonstantly.  and  in  this  connection  we 
bave  not  ever  attempted  to  expand  crippled 
ehlltfreftl  lai  ili  iie  to  take  care  of  some  of 
ttm  wmaet  need  of  North  Dakota  children. 

Hm  ertppled  children's  lei  vices  program 
ia  North  Dakota  is  good  Insofar  as  It  goes. 
W*  are  w*«***4  to  taking  care  of  cntlinary 
otttaopadle  dafects  th«'.  oo^-rse  within  the  Pe<I- 
aral  aUglbUlty  ^-quiremei?t  list  wlthotit 
much  att^atlon  to  ouch  th.*ngs  a«  rheit- 
matle  'ever,  cerebral  palsy,  et  cetera.  We 
are  erabled,  through  a  touch  and  go  manipti- 
tatlcA  by  oar  Aoeounta  and  Audits  Division. 
to  rparata  a  sommer  camp  for  handicappcl 
eh  Jdran  at  Oamp  Oraaaick,  which  is  ownevl 
by  tba  State  Bka  Aaaodatlon.  We  are  also 
Involved  in  the  polio  situation. 
wtttaottt  an  eapanaion  into  areas  that 
atfntlon.  we  find  that  inflation  Is  eat- 
laff  away  at  our  ■abatanoe.  This  la  reflected 
tn  hlflMr  hoapttal  and  medical  costs  which. 
If  eoottnaed.  and  if  we  do  not  receive  more 
fundk  will  mean  that  ws  will  spend  as  much 
monT  k«t  not  as  many  children  will  benefit. 
M  as.  «auapl*  of  how  we  stand,  we  received 
to  the  IMl  teeal  year  a  total  of  g79.09B  in 
PMMnl  fOBda  for  Crippled  ChUdren's  Serv- 
kem,  tVljm  of  which  waa  tn  fund  A  and 
fn.ivr  tn  fund  B.  The  Coograaa.  tn  late 
the  amoont  available  for 
ctatMraa  from  CW.ME  to  tb*  t67 jai 
la  toad  A.  and  train  910.000  to  the 
ill.t0f  V*  Noetved  la  fund  B. 

p*nod.  w«  r*e*lv*d  $82,500 
which  Is  half  of  tb*  $1».000 
fcr  tb*  btanalam.    W*  alao  spent 
roaa  our  regular  adatalstraav*  ap- 
f or  ertppiad  children,  or  a  total 
of  fnjn  waa  received  in  8U«*  fiuds  for 


This  makes  a  total  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  avaUable  of  »156.328. 

We  will  end  the  Oscal  year  with  no  balance. 
We  could  have  ended  it  In  the  hole,  but  we 
stopped  commitments  at  various  times  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds.  We  were  able  r.j 
resume  commitments  after  we  received  the 
extra  money  resulting  from  the  1950  ameud- 
E  :nts. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Government  will 
match  dollar  for  dollar,  any  funds  the  State 
puts  In  up  to  the  amount  of  mc.r.ey  the 
Children's  Bureau  has  avaUable  Stnie  we 
contributed  during  the  1951  fiscal  year  a 
total  of  »77,500.  and  since  there  were  on'y 
$57,321  In  fund  A.  that  left  a  balance  of 
t20.179  State  dollars  that  went  bec^ln^  f  t 
matching  because  the  Federal  Goveri'.men'. 
even  with  the  1950  amendments,  did  r.  t 
provide    enough    money. 

These  figures  reveal  a  situation  that  is  p  t- 
tlcularly  poignant  in   view  of  the  fact    t!-.  i* 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  pers.i;  a  r,  ) 
needs  food  has  to  have  it— and  fund  en.pr- 
gencles  are  usually  met  by  emergency   all   - 
cations.     We  know  that  no  Member  m  Ct:. - 
giess  nor  any  other  important  public  official 
would,  for  a  mlnu'-e.  advocate  that  the  crip- 
pled condition  of  a  little,  needy  child  should 
wait.     Nevertheless,  that  Is  the  cor.sequeiic-' 
of  a  situation  brought  on  primarily   as  I  have 
said   before,  by  the   increasing  cost   of    ho.s- 
pltalizatlon   and   services.     (For   your   infur- 
matlon.  the  hospitalization  was  over  50  per- 
cent of  our  tot.ll  expenditures  in  ft.scal  1951  ) 
In  connection  with  Camp  Grassick.  a.s  said 
before,    we    have    tried    to    manipulate    our 
funds  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  have  tlie 
leajt  Impingement  on  our  orthodox  pr  icr^m 
aa  possible  and  still  have  a  camp  fur  needy 
children  ^n  North  Dakota  for  physical  therapy 
and  speech  therapy.     A  short  history  of  the 
camp  might  well  be  Included  In  this  letter 
Camp  Graasick  was  operated  for  years  by  the 
North  Dakota  Anti-Tuberculosi.':  .^s.'^dciarlon 
Some  years  ago.  the  North  Dakota  State  Elks 
association,  ably   led   by   Mr    Sam  Stern,  of 
Fargo,    who    is    chairman    of    the    board    of 
grand  trustees  of  the  national  Elks  organi- 
zation, and  also  chairm.an  of  the  Ni  rth  Da- 
kota Crippled  Children's  Commission   b^usiht 
the    camp    from    the    North    Dakota     .\:r:- 
Tuberculosia  Association  and  turned  r     iv-r 
to  the  State  welfare  board  for  operatiDi-. 

We  had.  before  the  Elks  acquired  it.  bru^ht 
service  at  this  camp  for  needy  children  wh-i 
attended  the  TB  association  camp  durin? 
the  summertime.  We  hit  on  the  scheme  '.f 
using  revolving  funds,  toeether  with  our  pr-.- 
fesslonai  and  administrative  staffs,  to  operate 
this  camp  for  the  State  Elks  association  and 
to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  individual 
and  group  sponsorship  of  children  We  a'.-ii 
hired  a  summer  staff  of  35  physical  thera- 
pists, occupational  therapists,  camp  coun- 
selors, cooks,  et  cetera,  who  were  only  State 
welfare  board  employees  during  the  summer 
months.  The  cost  of  operating  the  camp. 
apart  from  the  maintenance  and  repair. 
which  the  Elks  graciously  have  continued 
through  the  years  of  partnership,  are  totaled 
up  after  the  6-  or  8-week  period  that  we 
operate  the  camp  and  the  costs  assessed  per 
capita  to  the  children  at  the  camp.  The  bills 
are  then  paid  by  the  various  private  groups 
paying  for  the  care.  This  year,  besides  oper- 
ating the  camp  and  providing  our  own  staffs, 
we  are  paying  directly  to  ourselves,  so  to 
■peak,  for  IS  of  the  80  children  at  the  camp. 
We  have  thus  been  able  to  maintain  a  camp 
In  North  Dakota  for  these  purposes  and  do 
It  with  as  little  expense  to  the  funds  neces- 
nry  to  the  reg\ilar  crippled  children's  serv- 
Icea  aa  poaslble. 

We  have  another  part  of  this  broad  crippled 
children's  program  that  we  are  responsible 
for.  The  National  FViundatlon  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  Inc.,  assumes  the  responsibility   of 


taking  care  of  needy  children  affile -ed  with 
polio  As  you  know,  there  Is  considerable 
polio  in  the  Nation  and  even  the  'unda  of 
the  National  Foundation  are  not  ln«  xhaustl- 
b!e.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  National  Foundation  and  the  8  ate  wel- 
r..rp  b'  ard  by  which  we  will  undirtake  to 
take  care  of  follow-up  work  after  the  first 
year  of  the  polio  treatment.  We.  o'  course, 
dr.  this  only  to  the  extent  of  our  finds.  In 
North  Dakota,  the  county  welfare  b<'ard8  are 
basically  responsible  for  everyone  in  need 
and.  in  the  event  our  funds  run  out,  the 
ci  ui.ty  welfare  boards,  through  thi  county 
property  tax.  must  take  care  of  tils  over- 
C-.W  of  unmet  need. 

The  lJ-61  North  Dakota  Legtsla  ure  In- 
crea.sed  nur  biennial  approprlatic  n  from 
*r25  0O0  to  $150,000  for  this  program.  We 
I'.ipr^'ciate  very  much  this  increase,  but  it 
is  ;.ot  enough  of  an  increase  to  o  fset  the 
mcrea.^ed  c';st5  that  have  to  be  met  There 
hti5  been  some  disposition  to  belli  ve  that 
various  private  agencies  engaged  n  crlp- 
]ile<!  children's  work  will  do  some  of  the 
work  that  the  State  welfare  board's  jrogram 
i.*;  .ntended  to  do.  This  Is  not  so.  "Those 
a^'p.'u  les  are  all  engaged  In  work  v  hich  Is 
unduplicated  from  what  we  do  and  f  ir  what 
We  are  resp<5nslble.  They  contribute  greatly 
to  The  crippled  child  in  areas  whicl  we  do 
not  attempt  to  go  into  In  the  firs  place. 
Whut  we  are  Interested  In  Is  gettii  g  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  out  our  own  n  sponsl- 
bility  in  the  area  of  crippled  chlldre  i. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  need  Is  iresslng 
for  additional  funds  for  this  Importt  nt  pro- 
gram It  is  not  only  because  it  Is  1  umani- 
tarian.  nor  is  It  Just  a  matter  of  thi  Inher- 
ent right  of  every  crippled  child  to  h  ve  that 
crippling  condition  corrected  so  that  he  may 
becTime  a  .self-suppnrting  member  of  our  so- 
cipfv  It  is  downright  good  buslm-ss  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  look  to 
its  re.sponsibility  to  see  that  ever-  talent 
and  potential  talent  in  our  small  m  inpower 
of  150  000.000  Americans  be  utilized  in  this 
world  at  this  time. 

Any  additional  Information  with  more 
specific  breakdowns  in  our  allocations,  ap- 
p.ropnations.  and  expenditures  in  taese  two 
programs  will  be  gladly  sent  to  y  lu  upon 
request. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  that  i  copy  of 
this  letter  that  you  requested  be  sent  to 
Ser:,itor  Young.  Representative  \andahl. 
Representative  Burdlck,  and  <rovernor 
Brunsdale  I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  the  American  Public  We: fare  As- 
sociation. 

Very   sincerely   yours, 

C.\RLTLE    D     ONSRTD, 

Executive  D-rector 


Another  Incideot  of  Commonist  Barbarum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MA8SACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1931 

Mr  DONOHUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Oatis  Case  Points  the  Issue," 
which  appeared  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram  of  July  8. 1951. 

This  article  forthrightly  points  up 
the  wicked  cruelty  and  inhuman  bar- 
barism which  are  essential  Ingredients  of 
the  Communist  philosophy  of  mock 
freedom. 
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The  Oatis  case,  as  emphasized  by  the 
Telegram,  should  be  regarded  as  oDa 
more  inspiration  for  united  American 
effort  to  prevent  this  communistic 
scourge  frwn  realizing  their  true  objec- 
tive of  terrorizing  and  epslavtng  tlie  free 
peoples  of  the  earth. 

Tbx  Oatis  Casb  Poorre  trx  Issinc 
Cease-fires  may  come  or  cetae  fires  ni*y 
go,  but  the  deep  conflict  pointed  up  by  the 
caae  of  BUl  Oatla  threatens  to  go  on  for- 
ever. 

This  was  a  case  of  International  diplo- 
macy, press  freedom,  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  many  other  things.  It  had  drama, 
tragedy,  and  the  tension  of  the  cold  war. 
Somtw'here  within  It  lie  the  motives  and 
methods  of  Soviet  communiem,  Just  as  surely 
'IS  those  motives  and  methods  lie  In  the 
Korean  assault  and  the  Korean  armistice 
prospect. 

But  whereas  political  and  social  and  mili- 
tary questions  may  be  Involved  elsewhere, 
the  Oatls  case  clearly  sets  right  against 
wrong.  It  is  as  simple  as  that,  with  no  shad- 
ings. It  is  Justice  against  Injustice,  virtue 
against  villainy,  freedom  against  terrorism. 
That  is  the  Issue. 

WUllam  N.  Oatis,  Associated  Press  cor- 
respondent in  Czechoslovakia,  vanished 
AprU  23  in  Prague  and  the  Caech  Commianist 
Goverrmient,  3  days  after  the  American  Km- 
bas.sy  inquired,  announced  he  had  been  ar- 
rested for  hostile  activities,  dealing  in  secret 
information,  and  spreading  malicious  Infor- 
mation about  Czechoslovakia.  Since  that 
time,  despite  all  attempts  of  American  of- 
ficials to  see  him.  the  reporter  has  been  shut 
off  somewhere. 

This  past  week  his  trial  began  and  ended. 
The  pattern  of  Communist  trials  was  exactly 
followed.  His  10-year  sentence  was  mild.  In 
view  of  the  chsu-ges  against  lilm.  But  It  was 
8avaj;e  punishment  for  a  man  who  is  inno- 
cent and  who  was  only  doing  his  Job  as  a 
reporter.  In  any  case,  the  severity  of  the 
sentence  does  not  bear  on  the  principle 
Involved. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  American  business- 
man. Robert  Vogeler,  In  Hungary  in  1»4», 
Oatls  admitted  his  gtiilt.  The  testimony 
and  the  messages  offered  In  evidence  make 
it  clear  that  the  correspondent  had  merely 
done  his  duty  as  a  newspaperman.  He  had. 
for  example,  sought  information  on  the  dis- 
appearance of  former  Foreign  MiQjster 
Vladimir  dementis.  Any  reporter  worth  his 
salt  would  have  done  that;  but  a  Communist 
police  state  by  Its  very  nature  must  view 
straight  reporting  as  a  danger.  In  this  case 
it  was  treated  as  a  crime. 

Vogeler '3  story,  told  after  his  release  a 
few  weeks  ago,  lias  established  biyond  all 
doubt  the  fact  that  these  Commvmlst  trials 
are  travesties,  that  arrest  means  conviction, 
and  that  confessions  and  penitence  are  ex- 
tracted from  victims  by  the  wiliest  and 
crudest  kind  of  tortures.  That  much  we 
know.  The  processes  are  such  that  even 
minds  and  wills  of  Iron  crack  under  them. 

What  we  can  only  guess  about  thtis  far  Is 
the  precijse  purpose  of  such  btirbarism. 
Whereas  Soviet  Russia  herself  has  ousted 
Americans,  including  news  oorreqwndents, 
she  has  not  yet  subjected  them  to  the  kind 
of  ordeal  and  unjust  trial  used  in  the  Vo- 
geler and  Oatis  examples  In  Himgary  and 
Czechoslovakia.  The  studied  abuse  of  theae 
two  Americans  seems  to  be  part  of  a  plan 
not  only  to  p  event  Information  from  leak^ 
Ing  through  the  iron  curtain,  but  also  to 
persuade  sullen  satellite  peoples  that  the 
outside  world  Is  against  them.  Bungary, 
following  the  sentendng  of  Archbtebop 
Groesa.  baa  demanded  the  recall  of  ttant 
American  diplomats  and  the  dor^tog  of  eur 
Information  service. 


There  abotdd,  lioweTer,  be  no  doubt  In  oar 
official  attitude  toward  tbeee  ntemte  ooun- 
trlee  which  tbua  mistreat  Amerlcaa  dtiaena. 
Strong  statements  by  the  State  Dspartment 
are  fine,  but  ewDy  tgncned.  The  A^ogeler  re- 
lease was  teonglit  about  by  doting  Bon- 
gartan  consulates  and  forblddlDg  travel  to 
Hungary.  Whether  similar  pressures  would 
free  Bill  Oatls  nobody  knows.  But  if  the 
west  is  to  make  good  on  Its  concern  for  the 
freedom  of  Innocent  men.  It  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  shake  a  83rmpathetlc  head  over  them. 
The  Oatls  case  is  an  outrage.  Sc  was  that 
of  Robert  Vogeler. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  natlcms  march 
to  war  to  release  an  Imprisoned  national. 
But  whatever  diplomatic,  ecoiomic.  or 
other  measures  can  be  devised  to  :  ree  Oatis. 
as  Vogeler  was  freed,  ought  to  be  used. 

Such  a  course  is  not  only  the  way  of  firm- 
ness in  the  face  of  police  state  Insolence.  It 
is  the  way  of  decency  in  the  face  o:r  outright 
evil. 


We  Pledf  e  Ov  Fwtrawi. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  BuasacHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT/ITIVKS 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  a  very  tiraely  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  entitled. 
"We  Pledge  Our  Fortunes."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  7,  1951,  issve  of  the 
magazine  America. 

In  avoiding  the  dangers  and  deadfalls 
besetting  our  beloved  country  today,  it  is 
practical  wisdom  for  us  to  dwell  on  sig- 
niflcant  historical  developments  that 
have  occurred  in  the  experience  of  other 
nations  and  le&m  from  them.  I  c<Hn- 
mend  this  article  to  your  reading  and 
study. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ws  Pixncz  OnB  Fuotuwss 

Edmund  Burke  was  perhaps  the  wisest 
pc*ltlcal  thinker  the  Engllsh-«p«Jtlng  world 
has  ever  produced.  Writing  aixjut  the 
Prmch  Revolutlom,  after  the  event,  he  re- 
marked how  ccanpletely  unaware  were  the 
French  niiing  classes,  as  they  approached 
that  cataclysm,  that  they  were  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice.  They  went  their 
merry  way,  Indulging  in  all  the  scandalous 
IrlvoUtles  that  were  undermining  the  iociety 
they  reveled  in,  right  up  to  the  eve  erf  the 
Revtriutlon.  The  tipheavai  not  only  ruined 
them.    It  took  them  by  surprise. 

Just  the  opposite  occurred  befcn'e  the 
American  Bev<dut;ion.  This  was  what  has 
been  called  a  conservative  revolution,  fought 
in  defense  of  ancient  rights.  The  patriots 
who  produced  it  did  so  in  full  view  of  what 
the  struggle  might  cost.  They  had  detnted 
until  the  hour  for  debate  had  passed.  They 
had  shown  tbemselvea  "more  disposed  to 
suirer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which 
they  are  accustomed."  When  ttiey  had  ex- 
bausted  all  peae^ul  means,  to  no  avail,  they 
were  able  to  publish  an  indestructible  ac- 
eount  of  thehr  reasons  for  resorting  to  arms. 

We  Amerteans  have  again  reached  an 
hour— tt  happens  to  coincide  with  the  one 
hmxhed  and  seventy-ftfth  anniversary  of  the 
DeelaratloD — when  we  must  ask  ouisdves: 
Are  we  like  the  French  before  1708.  or  our 
forefathers  before  1776? 
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Have  we  assessed  what  Is  at  stake  In  tha 
world  revolution  ot  which  we  are  not  spec* 
tators,  but  leading  parttdpanU?  Do  we  fully 
reallre  that  the  world  we  have  known,  the 
world  of  mierty.  of  our  kind  of  capiUlUm,  of 
economic  security,  of  '*the  Am^ican  way"  U 
finally,  after  two  world  wars,  almost  ma- 
rooned on  OUT  half  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere? 

Western  Europe,  with  our  htip  (amounting 
to  only  3  percent  of  Its  annual  income,  we 
should  remember) .  is  making  a  horolc  stand 
for  the  essentials  of  human  freedom.  Owing 
to  the  liavoc  of  two  wcvld  wars,  Its  peoples 
have  had  to  do  without  some  of  the  nones- 
sentials, much  as  they  prlae  them.  Eastern 
Europe  Is  gone.  China  is  gone.  Russia  went 
long  ago.  and  now  dragooned  800  million 
people  into  tlie  Oonununlst  camp.  India  is 
wavering.  Latin  America's  future  depends 
largely  on  ours.  Africa's  culture  has  still  to 
be  decided,  but  it  wlU  go  whichever  way  the 
world  goes.  Conununlsm  has  crowded  in  on 
us  from  every  side. 

Only  the  Unit*!  SUtes.  at  the  head  of  the 
free  peoples,  can  ptish  it  back  and  ultimately 
destroy,  not  only  Commimist  armies,  but  the 
social  plagties  that  make  depressed  ■ociettes 
ripe  for  Uarxlst  quackery.  We  are  pushing  It 
back  in  Korea.  But  we  cannot  carry  through 
on  a  worldwide  scale  xmleas  our  people  see 
the  full  dimensions  of  what  we  are  up  agsdnst. 
and  individu&Uy  determine  to  do  wliatever 
must  be  done  to  win. 

MUlions  of  Americans  are  trying  to  evade 
the  realities  by  turning  all  their  attention 
to  the  secondary  question  of  how  world  com- 
munism ever  reached  this  peak  of  power. 
They  seem  to  entertain  the  foolish  idea  tliat 
if  they  can  only  pin  the  blame  on  Alger  Hiss, 
Dean  Acheaon,  George  C.  Marshal  1.  aad  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  they  will  be  able  to  sit  ijack 
ov€r  their  cocktails  and  relax. 

Millions  of  Americans,  even  at  this  late 
stage  in  the  world  crisis,  seem  more  Inter- 
ested in  lower  taxes  than  in  finding  out  bow 
much  revenue  their  Government  needs  to 
avert  the  collapse  of  clviiiaation  Itself.  What 
could  he  more  foolish? 

The  editors  of  this  review  appreciate  the 
hardships  which  higher  taxes  entail.  They 
have  no  "secret  funds."  They  employ 
nearly  30  people  who  have  to  pay  taxes  and 
have  to  live  on  what  remains.  They  ixave 
to  buy  food  for  a  doaen  people  themselves. 
They  ai^  feeling  the  pinch  of  high  prices. 
In  view  of  what  Is  at  stake,  that  is  as 
nothing. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  closed  their 
montmientai  appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  man- 
kind with  this  passage: 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor." 

Here  again,  tn  1951,  we  stand.  Now  again 
we  must  pledge  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
oui  safTed  honor" — not  for  national  inde- 
pendence only,  but  for  the  independence  of 
the  human  race,  ourselves  included.  While 
others  are  "resisting  unto  blood"  against  the 
diabolic  enemy,  we  cannot  do  less. 


Doa't  Watt  f or  a  Fr«e  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  lassooxx 
IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  EEM.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani. 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  commence- 
ment address  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Kan^ias 
aty  Star.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Mr.  Roberts  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Lawrence  World  while  at- 
tending the  University  of  Kansas.  Prom 
the  Star  In  Kansas  City  he  went  on  to 
Jefferson  City,  the  State  capital,  to  re- 
port on  the  State  legislature.  His 
knowledge  of  political  and  economic 
problems  was  broadened  by  years  in 
Washington  as  the  papers  chief  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  He  became  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Star  in  192S  and  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  in  1947. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,  the  world- 
famous  organization  of  Washington  cor- 
respondents. He  served  as  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  1944.  and  is  now  serving  bis 
third  term  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wrs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

It  1%  •  tough  assignment  to  give  a  com- 
meoczment  sddresii  this  year.  Usually  there 
•re  two  courses  open  to  a  speaker.  He  can 
dwell  on  the  good  old  homilies  of  character, 
bonestr.  and  hard  work  being  the  catalyst 
that  will  crack  the  future  wide  open  for  you. 
Then  there  is  the  sure-fire  formula  of  us 
oldsters  having  made  a  mess  of  this  sick 
world  and  It  is  up  to  your  fresh  minds  and 
thinking  to  bring  the  new  era,  when  all  is 
happtnsM  and  contentment.  Neither  Is 
sure  fir*  today.  Nothing  is.  So  I  am  jiist 
goUig  to  ramble  along,  drawing  some  from 
pefWMiml  •xperlence  of  the  past  lessons  that 
may  give  you  soice  aid  and  comfort  as  you 
go  out  Into  the  world  from  this  collegiate 
cldatOT. 

I  wish  I  eould  tell  you  what  kind  of  a  world 
you  19  going  to  live  in  and  the  part  you  here 
before  mi  may  be  called  upon  to  play.  But 
prophecies  .ve  tlamgerous.  prone  to  be  ex- 
ploded even  before  they  find  their  way  into 
cold  prist.  One  thing  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set. I  don't  feel  sorry  for  anyone  getting  out 
oi  coUcf*  at  a  time  when  the  world  is  hay- 
wire. I  envy  you.  the  challenge,  the  future 
you  face,  with  all  Its  uncertainties.  Life  Is 
always  the  great  adventure  if  you  make  It  so. 
lliere  Is  no  place,  nor  Is  this  the  time,  for  a 
spirit  of  defeatism  in  youth.  New  frontiers 
cf  living,  of  thinking,  beckon.  Dull  prosaic 
•raa  breed  dallards.  The  great  unknowns 
you  face  cec  mean  new  heights  In  living. 
The  ftittire  e»lla  for  the  uncommon  man  to 
lead.  We  have  had  too  much  prattle  about 
the  coaiaion  man,  with  deadly  dull  levels. 

I  agjeed  with  your  board  to  make  the 
speech  today  because  of  the  vital  part  which 
I  believe  anaU  ooUegee,  especially  Park  Col- 
lege here,  are  playing  not  only  In  our  com- 
munity life  but  our  national  life  and  world 
affairs,  loday  we  have  two  forms  of  higher 
edaeatloiv— the  mass  education  of  the  huge 
State  u&lvenltleB  and  the  more  personal  edu- 
eathm  ot  the  small  colleges  of  which  Park  Is 
sofeh  a  symbol  in  character  building,  Intel- 
leetttal  devtiopmsnt.  aiHl  stimulation  of  In- 
tftvtttual  leadership.  There  Is  a  place  for 
bo«h. 

at  Park  all  of  you  have  not  just  pored 
yonr  books  but  you  have  contributed  by 
•baip  to  obtaining  your  education .  Kvery 
I  td  yofU  Is  the  better  for  it.  The  Influence 
oC  ttMM  years  you  have  spent  cX  Park  you  will 
flat  or  lacteastng  use  and  benefit  to  you  aa 
the  o«fe«r  years  roll  by.  If  you  have  been 
to  thinking,  then  you  have  a 
to  offer.    Leadership,  initiative 


and   sane   thlnltlug — for    all    three    tliere    15 
more  need  than  ever. 

As  you  graduate,  the  global  picture  shows 
the  world  locked  In  a  bitter  struggle  between 
two  ideologies — freedom,  liberty,  ana  tt.e 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  as  we  conceive  de- 
mocracy, and  a  totalltaria.i  ar^stem  In  -^h^cti 
the  individual  Is  submerged  by  the  sta'.e, 
supposedly  for  the  bene.^.t  of  the  proletan.-.t 
but  In  actuality  tn  a  cruel  .-\nd  despotic  furm 
of  tyranny.  Basically,  u  is  a  struagle  be- 
tween the  haves,  who  h.j-e  accu.mulated 
through  centuries,  and  the  havenots — a 
strugiJile  of  those  who  would  lift  up  or  those 
who  would  tear  d-vvn  tu  ccmmon  levels. 

Here  In  the  United  States  we  h.»ve  almost 
a  counterpart  struggle — these  who  w'lUld 
keep  the  spirit  of  individual  Initiative,  of 
prt'-ate  ownership  and  enterprise,  which  has 
built  this  great  Nation  of  curs  nnd  lifted  it 
to  standards  of  living  beyond  the  dreams  of 
men  a  few  decades  ago — alive  and  vital.  Or 
those  who.  hr-.wever  well  meamn;?.  turn  to 
the  state,  a  benevolent  welfare  st-^te  If  ycu 
will,  with  the  level  of  security  offered  as  an 
antidote  to  self-reliance,  up'  :i  'Ahlch  we 
grew  up.  Under  the  suise  01  emergency  upon 
emergency  insidiously  we  can  follow  the  easy 
primrose  path  to  ruin  at  home  while  we  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  li^ierty  and  democ- 
racy abroad.  We  have  moved  as  a  nation 
toward  statism  as  opposed  v>  initiative  and 
individual  freedom  and  self  reIi;inoe.  To 
grow,  to  achieve,  to  accumulate  and  to  be 
able  to  pass  on  to  our  own — not  have  it  con- 
fiscated by  the  state — has  tjeen  a  part  of  our 
America  That  system  which  has  built 
Ameri:a  has  been  symbolized  In  Park  Col- 
let here.  Don't  ever  ajxT'osjize  for  it  It 
has  worked.  As  never  before,  ur.der  the 
stress  of  world  emergency  where  streaf  sacri- 
fices arc  called  for  to  prevent  engulfmen'  bv 
communism,  let  us  give  heed  lest  we  desT'  v 
ourselves  at  home.     I  repeal  that  warning 

Now  Just  where  do  all  of  you  have  flni.shtd 
your  schooling  here  fit  into  this  presen"- 
day  picture"*  More  Important,  wha:  ni.iy 
you  expect  of  the  world  to  come'  Y  'a  ha'  e 
finished  your  schooling,  not  your  education. 
That  should  go  on  through  life  Just  be- 
cause you  have  completed  your  academic 
courses  doesn"l  mean  you  are  ediuated 
They  call  today  commencement  d  y  It 
should  be  the  commencemett;  of  re.i;  edu- 
cation, not  the  closing  of  the  mind  You 
have  Just  been  preparing  for  this.  Y  u  have 
tucked  away  In  your  m.tnds  certain  basic 
facts.  Your  mental  procetsses  have  been 
trained  to  observe,  but  from  now  life  s  .ad- 
venture starts.  A  college  or  unlversry  on.y 
furnishes  the  ground  work.  You  are  yer  to 
be  a  civilized  individual  m  a  civilized  world. 
That  dep)ends  upon  whether  you  acquire 
depth  in  thinking  and  culture  and  capaory 
to  live  with  your  fellow  man  in  the  years- 
ahead. 

I  can't  chart  this  future  for  you  I  wish 
I  could.  I  noticed  a  very  prominent  edu- 
cator who  made  a  commencement  j^peech 
Just  a  week  ago  In  a  nearby  large  state  sch  <  i 
had  all  the  answers.  He  assured  a  large 
graduating  class  that  the  world  was  about 
to  enter  upon  a  new  era.  that  the  period  of 
the  muddle  was  at  an  end:  clarity  and  no- 
bility of  purpose  would  replace  the  confu- 
sion of  the  last  thirty  years  I  sincerely 
wish  he  were  right.  Frankly,  I  dent  think 
he  knows  what  he  la  talkliig  abijut  It  w;is 
Just  wishful  thinking.  The  world  doesn  t 
progress  than  way.  It  Inches  Its  way  up- 
ward through  painful  travail. 

The  years  ahead  must  be  drawn  In  som.ber 
hues  certainly  if  we  do  not  establish  collec- 
tive security.  So  swift  has  been  the  advam  e 
In  lethal  devices,  a  third  world  war  would 
utterly  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it. 
Tet  we  find  the  world  more  sharply  divided 
than  ever  in  history  Into  two  hostile.  snarUi;i: 
utterly  incompatible  schools  of  think uit;  and 


belief      The    United    Nations    thus    far   ha.<5 
lareeiy  been  a  debating  society.     But  to  that 
extent  tr  represents  genuine  progress  in  the 
w  jr!d      It   li   much   better  for  men  to  talk 
tn.^n  TO  tight.     It  may  be  a  sounding  board 
f  .r  propaganda,  but  it  Is  well  for  men's  minds 
the    v(,orld   over   to   hear   and   appraise.     The 
United    Nations    must    be    kept    alive    even 
though  at  times  it  may  seem  dlscouraglngly 
ineffective      We  must  work  as  hard  for  peace 
ns    we   expend   our   substance   preparing   for 
w.  ;:      We    must    stick    to   collective    security 
and   marie    ;:   work  even  though   at   times  it 
revei.-    -f'iri.<h  nationalistic  cleavages  among 
the    »o-caiied    free    nations    that    make    one 
wonder  if  it  Is  worth  while.     Yet  there  is  no 
alternative.     We   must   continue    to   nurture 
and    breatlie    support    Into    the    United    Na- 
tions, for  m  collective  security  lies  our  last 
chance    to    save    civilization.     Actually,    the 
United   Nations    is    the    last    Island    of   hope 
where  some  time  major  power  politics,  spear- 
headed by  our  (  wn  Nation  on  the  one  hand 
for  the  democracies  and  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
other  for  communism,  may  find  a  common 
meeting  ground.     It  'aIII  not  come  overnight. 
over  a  few  years.     P.ogress  is  not  made  that 
wav      I*    IS    made   out   of   the   suffering   and 
sacrihces  of  the  millions  through  the  years. 
If  we  can  avoid  war,  a  major  war.  we   face 
probably    decades   of    tensions   and   dangers. 
But  it  is  far  better  to  battle  for  the  minds 
of  men  through  these  years,  despite  the  cost, 
than  to  see  mankind  commit  suicide  by  this 
modern  suicidal  thing  that  war  has  become. 
As  important  as  keeping  the  idea  of  col- 
lective   security    alive,    even    though    power 
politics  IS  still  the  dominating  force  in  the 
world,  we  must  kf»ep  our  own  country  strong. 
There  Is  no  escaping  this      We  can  carry   a 
tremendous  burden.     We  are  doing  so  now. 
I  have  little  sympathy  for  those  who  chide 
the  .American  people  about  being  complacent 
and    unwilling    to    sacrifice.     The    American 
pe   pie  are  *aking  It  on  the  chin,  in  the  heart 
tug?  01  broken  homes  and.  yes.  In  the  pocket- 
b'  .  ks.  too,  as  no  other  free  people  Lave  ever 
before   in   the  history  of   organized   nations. 
We    are    building    preparedness    on    a    scale 
hitherto    urthlnkable    for    peacetimes — not 
Just   to  defend  ourselves   but   to   be   able  to 
put  our  might  behind  the  remainder  of  the 
democratic  world.     We  are  pouring  out  our 
billions    over    the    globe,    not    only    In    arms 
but   In   economic   assistance   to    weaker    na- 
tions to  help   them   lift   their   standards,  as 
if    thp.'-e    were    no    bottom    to   our    stocking. 
We  e.vpect   no  return      We  can  have   no  ex- 
pectations of  any,  save  one  thing — peace  In 
the  world. 

Yet  unless  handled  with  realism,  we  run  a 
twofold  d;vnger.  as  we  spend  in  all  good  pur- 
p<3ses  from  our  economic  strength  and  wealth 
\:-.  this  global  struggle.  Our  leadership  in 
W  ishineton  calls  upon  us  for  more  and  more 
t-LXi-ion  :ind  sacrifice  and  controls.  Yet  it 
b,^  ■  not  been  willing  Itself  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice in  political  considerations  either  to  get 
un.'v  in  an  all-out  national  effort  or  in 
scaling  down  or  deferring  domestic  spending. 
Washington  should  set  the  example.  It 
hA.«n  t  Again  and  again,  and  it  makes  me 
smi:e;  you  hear  Washington  officialdom  talk 
sniuglv  of  sopping  up  the  excess  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  by  taxation  to  pre- 
vent infl.itlon.  Of  course  the  national 
budget  should  be  balanced.  But  whafs  the 
odds  on  the  people  going  on  a  spending 
binge,  or  Government  Itself  Indulging  in  an 
unnecessary  orgy  of  spending?  As  we  pour 
i*  out  abroad,  we  mtist  tighten  the  belt  at 
home  .\s  yet  we  don't  even  wear  a  belt. 
We  run  a  real  risk— and  unquestionably  this 
Is  what  the  Russians  are  counting  on — of 
excesses  until  we  wreck  our  economy.  This 
pace  can't  go  on  forever. 

Ail  our  Armies  and  Air  Forces  and  Navies 
will  be  of  no  avail  wluiout  a  strong  America 
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behind  them.  Our  economic  strength  Is  our 
final  line  of  defense.  We  can  arm  and  keep 
strong  In  our  internal  economy  If  we  ap- 
proach this  problem  with  realism,  free  en- 
tirely from  politics  or  political  motives. 

It  is  my  belief  this  Nation.  Irrespective  of 
party  lines,  believes  in  collective  security  as 
tae  ultimate  hope  for  world  peace.  But  un- 
le^^  this  International  program  Is  kept  un- 
mistakably and  clearly  a  united  effort,  free 
of  political  Implications,  handled  with  real- 
ism at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  terrific  swing  back,  not  to  mere  con- 
servatism, which  might  be  helpful,  but  to 
stupid  reactionism.  next  year  In  our  Presi- 
dential elections.  Klsdlrected  and  Ill-con- 
sidered decisions  in  the  months  ahead  may 
bring  such  an  overturn.  It  would  be  con- 
strued the  world  over  not  simply  as  a  change 
in  political  control,  but  as  a  return  of  the 
United  States  to  Isolationism,  something  I 
don't  think  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
want  %t  all.  Yet  people  can  be  prodded  and 
pushed  around  Just  so  much  until  their 
irltations  may  outweigh,  as  they  march  to 
the  ballot  box,  their  views  on  the  Inter- 
national program. 

The  great  debate,  so-called — not  altogether 
a  loss — has  worn  Itself  thin.  It  Is  time  the 
curtain  be  rung  down  on  it  and  we  give  more 
undivided  and  nonpolltical  attention  to  our 
national  well-being.  We  need  more  unity — 
unity  of  thinking  and  urlty  of  purpose.  The 
start  should  come  from  Washington  and 
from  the  top.  It  Is  not  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  indulge  s  per- 
sonal satisfaction  in  the  stubbornness  with 
which  he  clings  to  his  loyalties,  often  an 
admirable  quality. 

Take  the  case  of  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
eon.  I  have  no  brief  for  or  against  him. 
Unquestionably  he  has  a  brilliant  mind.  But 
as  Senator  Paul  Douclas.  an  administra- 
tion supporter,  has  put  it.  "Acheson  Is  a 
casualty  of  the  war"  as  much  so  as  a  fallen 
GI  In  Korea.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  he  has  lost  public  amfidence. 
There  can  be  no  wide  unity  in  foreign  pol- 
icy as  long  as  he  directs  state  policy.  A 
general  who  L";  past  usefulness  is  quickly 
relieved.  So,  if  we  are  to  have  national 
thinking  and  support  of  a  foreign  policy 
at  this  crucial  hour,  there  mtist  be  complete 
confidence  in  the  statesman  directing  that 
policy.  Acheson  hasn't  got  that  confidence. 
The  new  taxes — aU  taxes  are  painful — 
shoxUd  not  be  political.  The  impact  on  our 
national  economy  should  be  the  t«t — not 
an  adding  machine,  tabulating  votes.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  confused  thinking  flows  from 
Washington  and  from  the  leadership.  I  add 
with  emphasis,  from  both  parties — not  one. 

Just  another  word  of  warning  as  we  gird 
on  our  armor  In  this  gigantic  and  necessary 
preparedness  program.  Right  now.  not  our- 
selves, but  Mr.  Stalin  Is  calling  the  plays. 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  war.  he  will  start  It. 
Another  year  or  so,  when  this  Nation  is 
thoroughly  rearmed,  we  will  be  in  the  quar- 
terback position,  calling  the  signals.  Power 
alwa3rs  is  dangerous.  Once  we  are  a  thor- 
oughly prepared  Nation  we  face  a  new  con- 
version problem  with  the  sttendant  possi- 
bility of  a  real  economic  recession.  Then 
the  temptation  to  use  that  power  to  settle 
the  world  battle  for  mastery  of  ideologies 
by  force  of  arms  will  become  real  There 
and  then  will  be  the  real  test  of  America. 
We  must  stand  firm,  everlaetlnf^y  for  p<iace, 
and  not  be  pushed  Into  flexing  our  newly 
acquired  muscles. 

From  all  this  you  graduates  out  In  frxmt 
of  me  may  think  It  Is  a  terrible  time  to  flnlidi 
school  and  step  out  lato  the  world.  True, 
you  are  stepfAng  out  Into  confusion  and 
uneertalntlaa.  Mo  one  should  tell  you  other- 
wise. But  there  has  been  entirety  too  mu^ 
defeatism,  as  I  sakt  before,  especially  among 
the  youth  of  America.    Touth  sees  the  order- 


ly proccasea  of  Itf e  disrupted  by  the  call  to 
arms  even  If  It  only  means  aervlce  to  the 
Nation.  The  normal  pcocees  erf  getting  a  Job, 
getting  a  staat,  setting  up  a  home  and  having 
the  first  baby  now — all  theee  are  new  prob- 
lems. And  all  this,  of  course,  U  obvious.  But 
It  certainly  will  be  the  most  challenging  and 
probably  the  most  Interesting  period  ahead 
In  our  lifetime.  Just  a  personal  reference. 
In  the  span  of  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the 
coming  of  the  automobile,  I  have  heard 
the  first  sputtering  of  a  radio.  I  have  seen 
television  span  the  country.  I  have  seen 
the  coming  of  the  alrpUne  from  a  tiny  single 
lung  engine  to  the  great  Jets  of  today.  Why, 
once,  when  I  was  a  cub  reporter,  more  than 
40  years  ago,  I  covered  a  crosa-otate  automo- 
bile toiu-  of  Missouri  from  tCansas  City  10 
St.  Loute.  It  took  us  3  days.  I  have  seen 
the  coming  oC  superhighways.  I  have  ixeen 
super<levelopments  In  refrigeration  that 
changed  the  whole  eating  habits  of  the 
world.  I  have  seen  the  mechanisation  of  the 
farms  where  combines  and  tractors  are  tak- 
ing away  much  of  the  drudgery  and  science 
is  producing  yields  unheard  of.  I  have  seen 
two  world  wars,  too.  All  that  in  the  life- 
time of  one  person.    Never  a  dull  moment. 

But.  frankly.  I  don't  think  it  is  anything 
to  what  you  graduates  down  in  front  of  me 
will  see  and  experience.  In  short,  I  have  act 
seen  anything  yet.  compared  to  what  you 
folks  will  see.  We  have  hardly  scratched 
the  surface  of  chemical  research.  We  are 
going  into  the  atomic  age.  not  Just  in  de- 
struction, but  an  age  tn  which  atomic  energy 
may  revolutionize  world  standanLs  of  Living. 
It  Is  going  to  be  great  to  live  through  th£se 
futiire  years.  Tou  are  going  to  see  progress 
that  will  make  our  wonders  of  today  look 
as  small  as  the  first  automobile  or  the  fir^t 
one-l\uxg  airplane  of  a  half  century  ago.  In 
medicine,  in  public  health,  the  advances 
that  will  come  are  unpredictable.  Tou  are 
going  to  live  longer,  easier  and  better  than 
we  did.  In  entertainment.  If  you  can  call 
it  that,  you  are  going  to  see  the  finest  la 
drama  broiight  into  your  living  room.  You 
are  going  to  have  a  wider  oportun'ty  in 
Jobs.  You  are  going  to  live  better,  if  not 
hapiner.  than  we  did.  You  may  not  get  as 
rich  personally  In  dollars  as  some  in  the 
past.  The  Government  Is  going  to  take 
care  of  that  by  its  taxes.  But  Income  will 
be  more  broadly  diffused  if  the  stifling  dead 
hand  of  statism  does  not  interfere  and  de- 
stroy. What  a  wonderful  challenge  ahead  of 
you  I  Defeatism — not  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  it.  The  vista  of  the  fu- 
ture is  more  unc«taln.  but  the  challenge  is 
the  greater.  What  I  would  not  give  to  have 
the  chance  before  you. 

You  can't  master  this  future  ahead  by  just 
waiting  for  things  to  come  and.  above  all, 
expecting  government  to  bring  everything  to 
you.  One  of  the  richest  satisfactions  of  life 
is  achievement — especially  service  for  others. 
Keep  your  eyes  eternally  to  the  future.  Grow 
with  it  and  help  make  It.  That's  what  makes 
living  the  great  adventure.  I  am  well  past 
my  three  score,  but  I  have  stlU  got  a  curious 
and  Inquisitive  mind  about  "'What  next?" 
and  I  am  still  impatient  for  it  to  come. 
I  suppose  when  I  pass  Into  the  great  un- 
known, I  will  still  be  nosing  about  to  see 
what  is  wrong  and  trying  to  better  things. 
Tou  are  going  to  get  out  of  life  Just  what 
you  put  Into  It,  no  more,  no  less.  That  is 
bromldic.  but,  oh.  bow  true.  Too  many  want 
a  free  ride  and  keep  looking  to  the  state 
for  that  free  ride  Instead  of  contributing 
their  individual  part.  Integrity,  honesty, 
ambition,  and  MxrUx  to  ccanmunlty.  State 
and  NatlOD  all  will  f  tzmish  the  rewards  in 
the  future  they  have  tn  the  past.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  still  U  moie  tmpcntant 
than  anything  flowing  from  statism.  Dont 
leave  here  and  go  out  into  the  world  expect- 
ing rrttTthlng  to  be  hand«v-l  to  you.  If  you 
do  you  will  miss  two-thirds  of  the  adventure 


of  living.  It  Is  In  doing,  to  getting  the  best 
from  literature,  drama  and  music,  yet.  even 
In  yoxn-  recreations.  In  making  opi,x>rttuiity 
to  serve  your  neighbor  and  your  eommimity 
that  you  achieve  the  lasting  satisfactions. 
Prom  you  who  have  had  th^*  advantage  of 
the  precepts  and  traditions  of  Park  College, 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  unconunon  in 
leadership  in  the  years  to  come.  Oo  out  with 
heads  up.  eyes  to  the  front,  not  downhearted 
or  discouraged  over  what  may  come.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  read  the  riddle.  No  one 
else  can.  But  the  challenge  Itself  offers 
you  and  yours  the  great  adventure  in  living. 
Life  with  all  its  gamut  of  troubles  and  sor- 
rows can  be  a  lot  of  fun  and  satisfaction  if 
you  help  make  it  so.  Dont  loaf  on  the  road- 
side trying  to  hitchhike  a  free  ride. 


Lm  Ami^t*  Daily  News  Tdki  Siruf  ht 
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EXTENSION  CXP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuvoaHU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Rcccro  an  editorial 
signed  "L.  E.  C."  These  initials  are 
those  of  Leslie  E.  Claypool.  the  able  and 
forthright  political  editor  and  editorial 
writer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 
As  is  his  custom,  Mr  Claypool  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  In  language  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  editorial 
follows : 

When  the  United  States  Senate,  followed 
by  the  House,  passed  a  greatly  watered-down 
control  bill  a  local  Bepubllcan  newspaper 
said:    "Senate  rebuffs  Truman." 

We  realize  that  a  Republican  mill  cannot 
be  too  choosy  these  days  about  Its  grist  but 
It  occurred  to  us  that  the  Journal  might 
j\ast  as  well  say  when  a  clti»n  commits  a 
crime:  "Citizen  Rebuffs  Ocfvemor  Warren" 
because  he  is  the  Chief  of  State  and  spon- 
sored a  crime  commission 

It  is  to  the  President's  credit  that  he  de- 
manded a  great  deal  more  in  the  way  of 
controls  than  he  got  and  to  the  everlasting 
discredit  of  the  Senate  that  it  gave  the  peo- 
ple so  Uttle  of  what  the  President  requested. 

This  is  not,  however,  a  cause  for  wasting 
time  in  lamentations.  It  calls  first  cf  all 
for  analysis  and  then  tor  action  looking  to 
the  future. 

TtrriATioit  a  sxcoirs  gsxatist  osnccx 

There  is  no  greater  danger,  aside  from  war, 
facing  the  American  people  than  Inflation. 
There  are  quasinatural  causes  toe  some  of 
this  three';.  By  that  we  mean  that  .  .nerlca 
has  been  compelled  to  expand  kts  credit 
strticture  as  a  means  of  financing  s  new  war. 
paying  for  an  old  one,  and  to  make  certain 
repairs  incident  to  both. 

Beyond  that  unavoidable  situation  there 
Is  a  great  pressw^  by  ipeda'  interests  for 
special  treatment.  The  fanners,  at  least  the 
large  farmers  who  are  well  organized,  want 
what  they  call  parity.  In  ccher  words,  they 
want  nomlnaUy  a  break  on  what  they  buy 
and  what  they  sell  equivalent  to  that  given 
to  tndxistry  and  labor.  What  they  want 
nominally  and  what  they  want  actually  are 
two  different  things. 

What  the  farmers  want  acttially  Is  con- 
siderably more  than  a  break.  There  is  no 
better  proof  of  this  than  their  hold-back 
conduct    in    tbe    mep.t    fhortage.      We    pay 
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tbelr  i^ce  for  livestock  or  we  don't  get  It. 
Some  of  the  Urge  packers  may  share  tbla 
▼lew.  perhaps  because  they  have  no  choice. 
Washington  U  cluttered  up  with  an  array 
of  lobbyists  who  are  there  to  obtain  by 
threat,  cajolery,  and  otherwise,  every  con- 
atderatlOD  they  can  get.  One  of  the  largest 
IS  the  real -estate  lobby,  which  opposes  rent 
controls. 

KSSD    COSSaXSSMXM    OF    WICTX    VISION 

Congressmen,  because  they  are  elected  by 
States,  think,  understandably.  In  terms  of 
the  pressures  In  their  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent, being  elected  nationally,  is  more  likely 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  national  welfare. 
He  knows  we  need  controls  to  prevent  In- 
flation Just  as  we  need  trafBc  controls  at 
Seventh  and  Broadway  to  prevent  smashups. 

The  answer?  It  sterns  to  us  the  answer 
Is  to  send  more  men  to  the  Senate  who  can 
see  beyond  the  horizons  of  their  own  States. 
Watnk  Mmsc.  Republican.  Oregon;  Esna 
KKTAirviai,  Democrat.  Tennessee;  and  Pattl 
Doirajks,  Democrat,  Illlnola.  llltistrate  what 
we  mean. 

Some  of  OUT  Senators  think  they  have 
a  wcvid  outlook,  like  Senator  Wuxum  F. 
KlrowtjurB.  Republican.  California,  who 
s^ms  more  concerned  with  FornKKa  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek  than  he  is  with  California 
and  the  people  who  labor  under  oppressive 
living  costs. 

America  needs  controls,  and  our  alterna- 
tive does  not  lie  in  a  nostalgic  jotimey 
b«ek  to  tbs  days  of  Adam  Smith.  The 
alternative  to  essential  and  reasonable  con- 
trtda  Is  economic  slavery  or  some  ultimately 
▼lolttnt  trend  toward  totalitarian  lam,  and  we 
want  neither.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect 
reactionary  Republican  newspapers  to  know 
thla.  bat  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  Sena- 
tors to  know  It.  Obvloqsly  one  thing  we 
U  a  Ireeh  set  of  SenaUns. 

L.  E.  C. 


PtMira  SyttcB  f ar  Ike  Sctf-fi^ioyeJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  mew  ToiK 
Of  THS  HOUSB  OP  RBPRXSXNTATIVES 

Weineiday.  Juty  11.  1951 

Ur.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Spe«ker.  under 
teftve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rioon,  I  include  the  following  Joint 
stateeient  by  the  special  committee  on 
rettrement  benefits  for  lawyers  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  special 
eommlttee  on  tax  relief  for  the  pro- 
fwlopi  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
tbe  atj  of  New  York,  and  the  committee 
oo  persooal  tncune  taxation  of  the  New 
TOTk  State  Bar  AsBodation  in  support 
a  tbe  Keogh-Reed  falUs— H.  R.  4371  and 
H.  R.  4873 — ^relating  to  retirement  bene- 
fits for  fanners.  labOTers,  professional 
and  others: 


H.  R.  4S71  and  H.  R.  4*73,  Introchioed  on 
IWM  7.  IMl.  by  Oingrwonan  Sirasxc  J. 
Kmoi  and  Congraanoan  DamBL  A.  Rno,  of 
Waw  Tork,  raspeeuvoly.  at  tlis  raqueat  of 
tto  undarslgnwi  groups,  permit  a  taxpayv 
w^o  Is  s  mamber  a:  a  boua  flde  agrlcul- 
♦HSf***  ^^.  bustnaas.  Industrial,  or  profea- 
itaa^saaouattoa  or  idmilar  otganlsatton.  to 
p^  tato  a  trust  forming  part  of  a  rsUra- 
plaii  Ml  up  by  such  an  aawxrtation  or 
^amount  tn  any  one  year  not 
_  10  pareent  of  Us  aarsad  Income 
(kos  la  ae  erant  aoi^  thaa  gTiMO) ;  and  to 


receive  a  deduction  for  Federal  ir.rome-tax 
purposes  for  such  amciii:  t  sr>  :i:nci  in.  The 
trustee  manasiin«  such  a  tun*  a  bank) 
will  then  Invest  the  amounts  received  by  It 
In  securities  which  '^'jn-stitute  legal  invest- 
ments for  trust  funds 

Upon  retirement,  which  cannot  be  earlier 
than  age  60  (except  In  the  pvent  of  total 
and  permanent  di.^ahiUty  » .  the  participating 
member  can  elect  to  receive  h:s  pension 
either  lai  ma  lump  sum,  ib>  lu  annual 
lnstallment.s  of  a  desii'n,*tPfl  amount  over  a 
period  of  years,  or  >  c  i  by  the  purchase  by  the 
trustee,  in  the  name  of  tlse  participating 
member,  of  one  or  m.ire  single  premium 
noncommutable  Ufe  annuity  cinitract.s  .wi'h 
or  without  a  survivorship  option" 

If  the  pension  is  'eceived  m  a  lump  sum, 
it  Is  taxable  as  a  loni^-term  capital  e,.\\r..  ri:*' 
same  treatment  which  presently  >-i,;,ii:  s  ♦  r 
lump  sums  received  from  existing  enrpluver- 
created  pension  trusts.  If  the  pension  Is 
received  in  either  of  the  '^'htT  'wo  forms, 
the  recipient  (i  e,  the  participann^  mem- 
ber, durln--  his  life,  or  his  de.«;iKn.ited  bene- 
ficiary, fonowlng  his  dea'hi  is  required  to 
include  in  taxable  income  amuunto  as  re- 
ceived and  pay  tax  at  ordinary  rates  thereon. 

The  Federal  tax  law  aa  applied  to  the  in- 
come of  Individuals  recognizes  two  typn-s  of 
income:  (ll  Earned  Income,  such  as  salarie'^, 
wages,  professional  fees,  c  immis-siLns.  etc, 
and  (2 1  Investment  income,  such  as  divi- 
dends and  Interest.  Some  tax  sy.steni.s  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  type^  of  per- 
sonal Incomes,  Imposing  ie.sser  rates  on 
earned  Income  than  on  Investment  income. 
The  Federad  tax  system  presently  makes  no 
such  distinction,  although  at  one  time  mod- 
est preference  was  given  to  earned  income 
through  the  so-called  earned-mcome  credr. 

The  reason  for  taxing  earned  income  more 
lightly  Is  that  by  Its  nature  It  is  eeneraily 
not  as  pern>anent  In  character  as  investment 
income;  it  Is  too  dependent  on  the  continued 
life  and  well-being  of  the  earner  As  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Mellon  once  pu»  it 

"The  fairness  of  taxing  more  lightly  in- 
comes from  wages,  salaries,  and  proie&situial 
services  than  the  Incomes  irom  busmes-s  or 
from  Investment  is  beyond  question  In  the 
first  case,  the  Income  is  uncertain  and  lim- 
ited in  duration;  siclcness  or  death  destroys 
It  and  old  age  diminishes  U  '  In  the  other. 
the  source  of  the  income  continues  the 
income  may  be  disposed  of  during  a  mans 
life  and  It  descends  to  his  heirs  " 

Mr.  Mellon  was  writing  in  1924  Under 
the  then  prevailing  rates  It  was  still  p<i,s.sib!e 
for  the  successful  physician,  attorney,  writer, 
artist,  salaried  business  executive,  and  sal- 
aried and  professional  person  generallv  ^o 
set  aside  enough  In  peak  years  o:  earning  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  his  wife  and  him- 
self in  the  years  after  retirement.  The  wiser 
among  that  group  could  and  would  lay  aside 
some  of  their  earnings  lu  the  years  of  plenty 
for  the  foreseeable  retirement  years  This 
building  up  of  a  nest  egg  was  possible  In 
those  days  because  there  was  enougn  left  for 
such  purposes  after  the  income  tax 

Today  saving  is  extremely  difficult.  If  not 
utterly  Impossible.  The  period  of  prepara- 
tion for  a  profession  or  vocation  has  In- 
creased In  length  and  In  cost.     The  qulck- 


^  In  an  article  appearing  In  the  Augu.'it 
1M0  Issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business,  a 
periodical  published  by  the  U.  S  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  following  statement 
appears:  "In  any  given  occupational  group, 
age  Is  clearly  one  of  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors affecting  the  slz«  of  income.  Moreover, 
in  practically  all  occupational  pursuits,  the 
age-income  patterns  are  basically  the  same; 
namely,  at  the  low  ages  income  is  at  Its  low- 
est point,  and.  as  age  rises,  income  also  rises 
until  a  peak  is  reached;  thereafter,  income 
gradually  declines  with  increasing  age." 


f-.t'd  tcmpfi  (if  modern  life  has  cut  down  the 
s:  li:  'i*  the  Income-producing  years  of  the 
w  t/t'  earner  and  of  the  professional  or  sal- 
aried ninri  L(  ngevlty  has  Increased,  and 
that  a:^'.  has  accentuated  the  gap  between 
the  number  of  years  of  economic  produc- 
tivity and  the  number  of  nonproductive 
years  The  Ft'deral  surtax  schedules  li^nore 
these  facti!  of  life  completely  by  meaaurliit: 
ability  to  pay  entirely  by  reference  to  I'ach 
12-monih  jierii'd  of  earnings.  There  Is  a 
tax  deduction  for  the  depreciation  of  physi- 
cal assets,  there  Is  none  lor  the  depreciation 
of  a  human  being:  no  allowance  for  the  de- 
cline of  his  Income-producing  ability. 

The  catastrophic  effect  of  the  arbitrary 
r:if.i.surement  of  ability  to  pay  in  combina- 
tion with  otir  present  surtax  rates  Is  dra- 
maticallv  portraved  in  the  case  of  vocations 
ui'h  volatile  income,  such  as  that  of  the 
screen  star,  the  professional  boxer,  the  pro- 
fessirma;  baseball  player,  and  the  radio  artist. 
Miinv  cif  these  types  of  taxpayers  may  have 
the  bull'  of  their  lifetime  earnings  concen- 
trated within  the  short  span  of  5  to  15  years 
and  thus  have  to  pay  much  higher  taxes  on 
their  income  than  if  It  had  been  spread  over 
H  longer  period  of  years.  While  somewhat 
less  dramatic,  the  position  of  the  successful 
professional  [jerson.  skilled  laborer,  or  sal- 
aried business  executive  differs  only  In 
degree.  His  span  of  peak  earnings  may  ex- 
tend ovr  a  20-year  period.  But  that  span 
l.-^  generally  succeeded  by  a  period  of  retire- 
ment, unless  death  intervenes. 

The  taxpayer  enjoying  Investment  Income 
suffers  no  decline  In  such  income  because 
n:  advancing  age  On  the  contrary.  If  he  has 
accumulated  capital  and  greater  Investment 
s.jc'aclty  over  the  years,  he  Is  likely  to  fare 
even  better  In  the  winter  of  life  than  pre- 
viously Nor  need  his  death  cut  his  family 
off  from  income  In  the  same  manner  as  does 
the  death  of  a  person  who  derives  all  his  in- 
come from  personal  services.  Furthermore, 
during  life  the  taxpayer  with  Investment  In- 
come has  in  m.any  instances  been  enabled  to 
.'■hleld  substantial  portions  of  his  Income 
trom  the  full  Impact  of  the  graduated  surtax. 

While  the  Federal  tax  law  falls  to  give 
direct  recognition  to  these  Inherent  differ- 
ences between  earned  and  Investment  In- 
come, partial  recognition  has  been  given 
thr' ugh  the  provisions  covering  pension 
trusts  Under  those  provisions,  an  employee 
for  whose  benefit  his  employer  pays  amounts 
Into  a  pension  trust  need  not  report  such 
amounts  until  he  actually  begins  to  receive 
hi.s  pension  Income.  Originally  these  plans 
were  set  up  by  employers  of  their  own  volition 
and  covered  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
wr.rkmg  population.  In  more  recent  years, 
with  the  growth  of  strong  unions  and  the  In- 
ability during  an  Inflationary  period  of  ob- 
taining direct  salary  Increases,  unions  have 
concentrated  on  bargaining  for  so-called 
fringe  benefits,  the  chief  one  among  which 
h-is  been  pension  funds.  As  a  result,  it  is 
estimated  that  such  plans  now  cover  over 
8.000,000  persons,  with  aggregate  contribu- 
tions In  excess  of  one  billion  five  hundred 
million  annually.  (New  York  Herald  Trlbime. 
June  19.  1951.) 

While  this  growth  of  pension  funds  has 
tended  to  alleviate  the  discrimination  above 
referred  to  with  respect  to  the  8,000,000  per- 
s<.ns  covered.  It  not  only  has  not  effected  such 
alleviation  for  the  more  than  50.000.000  per- 
sons not  covered  by  pension  plans,  but  by  Its 
\  ery  partial  application  has  had  the  effect  of 
creating  further  discrimination.  Further- 
more, the  lure  of  participation  In  these  in- 
dustrial pension  plans  has  made  It  dllScult 
for  the  professions  and  other  noncovered 
occupations  not  only  to  attract  young  men 
and  women  to  their  ranks  but  to  hold  those 
who  are  already  there.  These  people  are  fully 
aware  that  many  a  professional  person  wUl 
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face  old  age  with  less  rettrement  Income  than 
the  lowest-paid  worker  coTcred  under  an  In- 
dustrial pension  plan. 

In  the  last  few  years,  Tarlous  professional 
societies  and  other  organizations  have  eii- 
dorsed  a  number  of  proposals  designed  to 
extend  the  pension  trust  provisions  to  the 
bulk  of  the  earned  Income  poptilatlon.  These 
proposals  have  Included: 

1.  A  plan  to  extend  the  pension  trust  pro- 
visions to  cover  not  only  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  corporations,  but  also  partners 
and  sole  prcprletors.  The  difficulty  with  this 
proposal  Is  that  it  Is  an  impractical  one  for 
a  single  practitioner,  and  for  the  salt  pro- 
prietor or  partners  who  have  one  or  no  em- 
ployees, e.  g.,  the  doctor  or  dentist  practic- 
ing alone,  and  has  no  possible  application 
to  a  salaried  individual  whose  employer  does 
•■:oi  choose  to  set  up  a  pension  plan.  Pur- 
.hermore.  by  the  time  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing such  a  plan  for  employees  Is  taken  Into 
:  ccount.  the  benefit  to  the  proprietor  or 
partners    is    either    negligible    or    entirely 

bsent. 

2.  A   plan   to   permit   any   taxpayer   with 
•amed  Income  to  set  up  his  own  pension 

fund  through  the  medium  of  Investment  in 
pcclal  type  nonassignable  United  States 
Government  bonds,  with  a  deduction  In  the 
year  of  investment  for  the  amoimt  so  In- 
vested a-id  a  requirement  that  the  proceeds 
of  these  bonds  be  Included  In  taxable  Income 
In  the  year  of  their  redemption.  The  chief 
disadvantage  of  this  proposal  is  the  feeling 
that  It  differs  frcan  an  orthodca  pension 
plan  sufficiently  to  make  Its  acceptance  by 
Congress  in  the  Immediate  future  highly 
doubtfuL  A  bUl  embodying  this  proposal  Is 
presently  pending  In  Congress  as  H.  R.  1173. 
H.  R.  4371  and  H.  R.  4373  embody  the 
latest  proposal  designed  to  give  self-employed 
persons,  professional  people  and  others  not 
covered  by  existing  private  pension  plans  an 
opportunity  to  build  up  retirement  funds 
of  their  own— to  enable  them  to  obtain  for 
themselves  at  their  own  expense  the  benefit 
of  pension  funds  similar  to  those  widely 
established  by  business  organisations.  It 
has  been  drafted  by  tlie  imdersigned  bar  as- 
sociation groups  working  Jointly,  and  Is  of- 
fered by  them  for  the  consideration  of  all 
Interested  persona  and  In  the  hope  that  in 
substance,  at  least.  It  wUl  be  enacted  Into 
law  by  the  Congress. 

In  a  time  when  income  taxes  are  at  an  all- 
time  peak  and  likely  to  go  even  higher  the 
need  for  such  legislation  is  partlctilarly  evi- 
dent. Surely  there  can  be  no  legislative  or 
social  purpose  to  refoae  to  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  tbe  profeeslonal  man  or  other  per- 
son not  covered  by  indtjstrlal  pension  plans 
the  chance  to  prorlde  a  modest  fund  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  dependoits  when  he 
retires. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Oaoaoz  Raanrs, 
Chairman,     Special     Committee     on 

Kettrement  Beneflta  for  Lawyers, 

American  ficr  Auoeiation. 

RoflwaLZ.  Maonx, 
Chairman,  Special  Commtttae  on  Tax 

Belief    for    the    FrofessUms,    tha 

Associmiion  of  tha  Bar  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 

Lmlxb  M.  Ban>. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Paraonai 

Income  Taxation.  New  7orfc  Staia 

Bar  Asaoeiation. 

While  EL  R.  4371  and  H.  B.  4373  are  spon- 
sored by  the  bar  aasoelatkm  committees  ra- 
ferred  to.  neither  the  American  Bar  Aaao- 
datfcm.  the  Aasodatlon  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  Kew  Tork.  nor  the  Mew  York  Wata 
Bar  Association  have  as  yet  approved  or  dia- 
approved  the  proposed  legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  PIirNSTLVAKU 

IN  ISE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inclTide  the  following  article  from 
Labor  and  Nation,  spring  issue  of  1951: 

Mkat  Paicxs  Not  ak  Act  or  Ooo 
(By  Lyle  Ctooper,  research  director.   United 

Packinghouse  Workers  of  America,  CIO) 

Why  is  the  price  of  steak  so  high?  Public 
relations  men  for  the  big  meat  packers  have 
a  ready  apd  simple  answer.  First,  they  point 
out  that  "the  public  wants  and  prefers 
steak" — the  demand  side  of  the  problem. 
Second,  the  proportion  of  prime  and  choice 
cattle  (yielding  the  beait  steak)  is  small  in 
relation  to  the  total  supply  of  crttters  mar- 
keted; and.  in  each  carcass,  steak  makes  up 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  poundage — the 
supply  side  of  the  problem.  Thus,  conclude 
the  public  relations  men  together  with  their 
ntunerous  new^mper  and  other  alltes,  "the 
high  price  of  steak  Is  explained  by  the  forces 
of  supply  and  demand,  operating  within  our 
free-enterprise  B3rstem.'*  And  they  hasten 
to  point  oat  that  there  are  "thousands  of 
meat  packers,  competing  so  intensively  that 
their  profit  on  the  pound  of  steak  Is  only  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound." 

Notic*  that  in  this  summary  of  the  pack- 
en'  position  on  steak  prices,  there  are  a 
number  of  Implicit  assumptions,  boiling 
down  to  the  over-all  assumption  of  "IB- 
tens'*  competltton"  among  packers  in  the  Job 
of  selling  meat  to  retailers.  This  asiump- 
tlon  Is  worth  examining  briefly  later. 

Birr  cHsama  ctrrs.  sat  tbz  packois 

But  here  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
packer  spokesmen  have  their  own  solution  to 
the  supply-and -demand  situation  posed  by 
the  hlgh-price-of -steak  problem.  This  solu- 
tion, on  the  demand  side.  Is  simple.  It  Is  tot 
the  consuming  public — ^more  specifically,  the 
housewife — ^not  to  insist  cm  this  scarce  item, 
steak.  What  she  should  do  is  to  buy  cheaper 
cuts.  (Not  surprlsli^Iy,  meat  packers  don't 
advise  the  housewife  to  substitute  fish  for 
meat  or  to  become  vegetarians.  Advocacy  of 
such  drastic  measures.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
packer,  comes  only  from  cranks  or  the 
simple-minded.)  On  the  supply  side,  the 
solution  is  even  mcnre  obrlous:  let  nature 
take  Its  course  and  permit  UT'estock  prodtic- 
tlon  to  Increase.  In  a  word,  no  controls  on 
the  livestock  farmer,  the  packer,  or  the  re- 
tailer. In  fact,  controls  will  be  self-defeating 
and,  by  dtscoixraglne  producers  and  procen- 
ors.  result  In  less  rather  than  In  more 
production.  • 

The  above  explanation — or,  if  one  prefers, 
alibi — has  a  familiar  ring.  It  seeks  to  ignore 
such  factors  as  unequal  distribution  of  In- 
come ankonc  consumers  or  the  relevancy  of 
the  fact  that,  among  the  thousands  of  com- 
peting packers,  the  four  largest  companies 
together  account  for  of«r  three-fourths  o< 
the  federally  Inspeetad  cattle  slanghter  and 
beef  supply. 

Pmdcer  spokesmen,  to  be  sore.  hsTC  mad* 
(me  reeent  bow  in  the  direction  ot  caatnA. 
Ttiey  have  contended  It  ta  excess  purchasing 
power  la  the  hands  of  the  oonsomlng  publle 
that  has  been  the  mala  leverage  for  mtich 
hl^bsr  steak — and  other — meat  prices.  Their 
remedy?  Control  (that  Is.  reduce )  ii^  pres- 
ma*  <m  the  demand  side  by  mcreased  taxa- 


tion. In  common  with  other  Wg  btwlness  In- 
terests, the  kind  of  taxation  packer  spokes- 
men have  in  mind  would  rest  almost  nlto- 
gether  on  those  of  small  liicome.  Therefore, 
the  high  price  of  steak  would  hardly  b# 
touched — not  even  by  this  bitslc  form  of  In- 
direct, fiscal  control.  For,  with  steak  s*?idom 
getting  down  to  11  a  pound,  famines  with 
less  than  MO  a  week  Income  are  rarely  com- 
petitors for  meat  at  this  price. 

It  may  be  observed  In  passine  that  pack- 
ing Interests,  in  advocating  higher  taxation 
on  consumers  as  a  method  few  reducing  the 
demand  for  meat,  place  themselves  in  a 
paradoxical  poKitlon.  The  literature  of  the 
big  packers  is  replete  with  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  good  employment  and 
high  wages  are  the  basis  of  prosperity  In  the 
packing  industry — though.  In  respect  to  high 
wages  in  their  own  plants,  they  alwayn  evi- 
dence a  blind  spot.  Their  traditional  un- 
derstanding <tf  the  desirability  of  good  em- 
ployment and  high  wages  is.  of  coarse,  well- 
founded.  For  meat,  at  best.  Is  always  a  rel- 
atively high-priced  food,  the  per  capita  de- 
maiul  for  which  by  the  mass  of  consumers 
is.  In  the  Jargon  of  ecoiKimists.  elastic. 

The  packing  managements.  In  speaking 
now  for  higher  taxes  which  are  designed  to 
dry  up  excess  purchasing  power  among  con- 
sumers, are  placed  In  the  position  of  going 
against  their  own  professed  baal**  Interests. 
And  we  have  one  more  proof  that  big  busi- 
ness never  permits  its  kmg-term  Interests  to 
Interfere  with  a  short-term  gain.  In  this 
Instance,  the  gain  Is  through  shifting  taxes 
from  corporations  and  wealthy  stockholders 
to  those  of  small  Income. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  may  appear 
to  be  a  bit  far  afield  from  the  prleu  of  steak. 
But  t2«ey  serve  to  show  to  what  lengths  big 
business,  including  the  big  packers,  win  go 
to  oppose  the  kind  of  oontrols  they  consider 
a  threat  to  their  intifits. 

a:DT  SALT  poex  iair*r  cnur  xitiub 

However,  let  us  go  back  to  the  supply- 
and-d«mand  analysis,  as  ^cpounded  by  pack- 
er public  relations  men.  There  are  aevarml 
features  in  that  analysis  whlefa  need  to  be 
examined.  ''Eating  ehaapar  cuts  of  beef,"  a* 
a  solution  to  high  steak  ]fflees,  seems  to  have 
a  certain  plauslMUty.  Bat  taspaetlon  of 
meat  jarice  quotations,  as  puhlMtod  by  tha 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  over  the  past 
year,  tells  an  mtereatlng  story.  These  quo- 
tations show  that  peroentagvwlae,  ham^ 
burger  has  increased  m  price  conalderably 
more  than  steak,  and  salt  pork  m^ora  than 
tttcon.  (Salt  pork  1*  a  cbaatp  meat  eoo- 
sumed  In  large  amounts  by  tow-lneane  fam- 
ilies, in  northern  dttes  aa  well  as  In  the 
South.  >  Clearly,  this  cheaper-cot  soitittaB 
Is  one  which  packers  wvloome  with  open 
arms.  Incidentally,  oonanmcra,  by  foroe  at 
circumstance,  have  been  taming  to  cheaper 
cuts — without  benefit  at  adTloe  from  pack- 
ers. But  this  cocarae  haa  hardly  aotved  their 
own  meat-price  problem — aot  to  speak  of 
failing  to  bring  down  the  prto*  at  staaku  For, 
at  oreaent  prices,  good  steak  haa  becoaae  a 
luxury  normally  Umtted  to  tha  well-to-do. 

It  may  be  appropriata  to  potnt  out  that 
clMaper  euti  is  not  syaonyoiouB  with  einaap 
or  low-prloed  meat.  If  you  Oiul  sparw- 
rlbs  at  50  oents  a  poond.  It  might  be  Inatruc- 
ttve  to  weigh  the  bones  after  watiiig  the  meat. 
Or.  If  you  want  to  grasp  tha  other  bom 
otf  the  dilemma,  see  bow  mudi  a  dollar  win 
buy  of  such  a  boneless  ttcin  aa  Uv«r — atlB 
classtfiisd  as  "oeal"  m  the  paekMf  taduetry. 
(How  effective  the  present  vjemaatt  meat 
strike  by  hooaewives  eaa  be  la  prowlly  re- 
ported la  the  May  36  iaaoe  tf  the  WaU 
Street  JounuJ.  In  a  txoat-paes  story  haa  dad 
"Beef  ecmtiols.'*  it  tails  of  a  Detroit  butdMr 
who  towered  his  price  from  the  OPS  celling 
of  11.36  per  pound  to  f  1.0&.) 
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B    PmOOUCTION     WOTTLO     KZI^ 

This  brlagi  us  up  •gfiinst  Um  hutl  fact 
that,  vlth  or  without  (ilr<>ct  controls  on  meat 
prices,  what  w«  Deed  U  more  head  of  cattl* 
for  slaughter — more  carcasses.  Shifting  de- 
mand from  the  high-priced  purt«  of  the  same 
carcass  to  the  lower-priced  parts  will  not 
take  us  far  toward  a  solution.  Now,  the 
packers  also  talk  about  the  need  for  more  car- 
casses, that  more  production  in  the  basic  so- 
lution— although  as  recently  as  late  1950  they 
were  assuring  us  that  "there  will  be  plenty 
of  meat  In  1951.  If  controls  are  not  Imposed." 
(Remember  their  ]:»Tdlctton  In  1946  that  re- 
moval ot  contracts  would  lead  ultimately  to 
more  and  cheaper  meat?  i 

One  trouble  with  more  production  as  a 
solution  of  the  meat-price  problem  is  that 
cattle  breeding  Is  a  slow  process:  it  takes 
from  3  to  4  yean  to  bring  a  steer  to  market- 
able quality  and  weight.  Kren  In  the  case 
of  hogs,  which  multiply  and  mature  much 
siSf  rapidly,  a  year  is  required  from  time 
of  tarsertlng  to  attaining  aso  poxinda  of  pork- 
on-the-hoof.  But  back  of  this  time-factor 
difficulty  ta  another  one:  expanding  meat 
supply  by.  say  10  percent,  necessitates  an 
appnodmataly  corresponding  increase  in  corn 
and  oth«r  feed  supplies.  Whether  this  can  b« 
acoompilahed  depends  not  only  upon  such 
factors  as  weather,  available  land,  and  man- 
powar  on  tbe  farms,  but  also  on  such  agricul- 
tural poltclsa  as  are  necessary  to  minimize 
the  rlaks  at  both  grain  and  livestock  farm- 


racKsa — mot   thx  rAaiixa — is   ths 

cuipart 
A  full  discussion  of  this  would  take  us 
outside  of  our  space  limits,  and  call  for  dem- 
onstrating the  need  for  parity  price  pro- 
tection for  faimers.  Siifllce  it  to  say  here 
that  the  big  city  newspapers  are  attempting 
to  do  a  Job  In  pinning  on  the  farmer  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  high  meat — and 
other  food — prices.  In  doing  this,  they  seek 
to  deflect  responsibility  from  the  monopo- 
listic prtoe-oontroUlng  practices  of  big  in- 
dustry In  the  food  processing  Lines,  as  well  ax 
In  such  Industries  as  steel,  agricultural  im- 
plements, aluminum,  and  oil — not  to  speak 
of  the  legallaed  price  flzlng  prevailing  in 
what  SOBS  people  still  persist  in  calling  our 
"railroad  system." 

Other   questions    and    uncertainties   arise 
over  appreciably  expanding  meat  production. 
SIgntflcantly,  the  annual  output  of  meat  was 
several  blUlon   pounds   greater  at   its  peak 
aurlng  the  war   period — a   period   of   price 
control — Chan  It  is  now:  this  in  spite  of  out- 
put rlslBg  aUghtly  In  1960  and  scheduled  to 
rise  4  or  5  percent  more  in   1961.     How  u 
this  explained?    The  story  seems  to  be  about 
as  follows:  In  1946  the  largest  packers  de- 
cided that  wartlma  controla  on  meat  should 
be  fought.    They  claimed  that,  particularly 
with  i«s»rd  to  cattle,  they  could  not  buy 
and  alat«ht«r — and  remain  In  compliance 
with  OPA  rsfulatloss.    These  large  packers, 
as  the  irottad  Packlnghotiae  Woi^ers  said  at 
that  time,  therefore  "went  on  a  sit-down 
•trite  tCBlnrt  the  OPA."    Meat,  rwulera  will 
reoaU.  raaUy  beeante  scaroe.     Not  so  wen 
known  Is  ttiat  fact  that  half  of  the  packlng- 
hooss  vortcsrs  of  the  country  lost  their  Jobs 
as  tblB  Ug  pM:kar  strike  dragged  on   for 
xooottbs.     Also,  not  so  well  known:   many 
smaUar.  iMvaUy  inspected  packers  sMmed 
to  luivs  no  tftSoulty  in  continuing  to  operate 
and  aitn^tim  sattle  under  OPA  r««ulatlons. 
As  (ar  ■•  Z  know,  there  has  been  to  this 
and  intensive  Investigation 
•eommtinf  reoortto  to  discover 
tf  any,  there  was  in  their 
vattinM  controls 
tt  tatpoasible  to  comply  with 
IT  «bf««  fti  somsthinff  alKrat  ths 
of   the  giant  packers 
them  completely  to  mystify 
•nforcement  officials,   this  ought 


to  be  known — and  the  mystery  cleired  up. 
Here  is  an  area  of  InvestlRatlon  that  con- 
grcMlonal  Investigating?  committees  ou^ht 
to  dig  deep  into,  If  they  want  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  high  meat  prices. 

The  big  packers  are  once  more  predic*. u;.; 
that  meat  price  controls  won't  work.  It  u 
vital  to  understand  that  thi.'«  small  tjroup 
of  packers  has  It  within  Its  p<:)wer,  ir.  hui?e 
measure,  to  make  controls  work--<>r  Jail. 
Continued  ignorance  on  such  elementary 
matters  as  the  correctness  of  their  methods 
of  allocating  costs  between  meat  and  by- 
products— rememt>erlng  that  meat  p.ickinii  is 
a  disassembling  process  which  lends  itself  to 
arbitrary  allocation  of  c(3sts— would  .mmply 
mean  a  repetition  of  the  mystification  which 
arose  in  OPA  days. 

The  meat  shortage  of  1946  was  the  spear- 
head for  attacking  the  entire  price  control 
structure  then  existing.  Moreover,  the  con- 
fusion and  indignation  of  the  consuming 
public  arising  out  of  the  surrender  on  that 
front,  in  no  small  measure  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reactionary  sweep  ui  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1946.  With  meat  packing 
vitally  and  directly  affecting  all  citizens,  this 
industry,  with  a  sales  volume  of  over  |10.- 
000,000,000  a  year,  carries  great  political  po- 
tency. 

Why  has  meat  supply  not  yet  come  back  to 
the  level  of  output  attained  during  the  war? 
When  controls  were  scuttled  in  1946.  there 
was  an  orgy  of  rising  prices,  accompanied 
not  only  by  the  normal  slaughter  of  the  mar- 
ketable crop  of  livestock  but  also  by  exteiusive 
slaughter  of  breeding  stock.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  it  Is  a  slow,  time-consuming 
task  to  build  up  herds  once  they  have  been 
reduced  through  the  slaugnter  of  breeding 
stock.  And  it  is  this  process  of  rebuildm.^ 
that  has  been  going  on  since  1947.  Protrre-ss 
has  been  somewhat  halting  and  uncertain. 
for  the  livestock  farmer  is  engaged  m  <:»  very 
risky  business.  Much  of  this  ri^k  nmes 
from  conditions  affecting  farmers  gener.illv; 
weather,  pests  and  di.sea.se,  and  relatively 
little  capital.  But  more  n.<k  than  Is  reulLTcl 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  largely 
a  passive  factor  in  the  live.sr.jck  m.i.'-ket  - 
pajrtng  what  he  must  and  taking  what  he  can 
get.  Most  livestock  farmers  are  really  com- 
petitors among  themselves.  But.  if  we  may 
believe  repeated  charges  by  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  -spec- 
ified in  great  detail— the  m.irket  for  selling 
their  livestock  is  largely  monopolized  by  the 
four  largest  packers,  working  in  close  har- 
mony. Thus,  the  Big  Four  -Swift,  Arm  iir. 
Wilson.  ,%nd  Ctidahyi  can  buy  their  raw  ma- 
terial at  relatively  cheap  prices  And  they 
sell  their  meat  to  retailers  relatively  dear. 
Again  we  cite  the  Department  of  Ju-.tice. 
That  the  Department  has  never,  to  date,  been 
able  to  make  these  charges  effectively  st:  k 
In  the  coiu-ts  does  not  necessarily  pruve  that 
there  is  nothing  to  the  charges. 

As  for  the  Department  of  Justices  curient 
solution  of  breaking  up  each  of  the  Big  Four 
companies  into  several  competing  chains, 
this  seems  to  me  Impractical  on  a  number 
of  counts. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DOKE 

As  an  alternative,  our  organization  has 
suggested  that  the  following  be  studied  and. 
If  deemed  feasible,  acted  upon:  The  Qovern- 
ment  (through,  say,  the  RFGi  should  loan 
large  enough  amounts  to  producer  ccopera- 
tives  of  farmers  to  enable  the  establishment 
of  a  Nation-wide  chain  of  packing  plants. 
These  plants  would  need  to  be  sufficiently 
large,  diversified,  and  up  to  date  to  permit 
the  full  and  economical   utilization   of  by- 

Erodliets.  There  would  thus  be  provided  a 
Ind  of  competitive  yardstick,  on  the  TVA 
principle.  Only  through  such  a  procedure.  I 
believe,  will  the  way  be  prepared  for  that 
Utopia  where  ordinary  rank-and-file  ri't'fns 
can  enjoy  steak  on  the  lublt-  when  they  vv.mt 


it  Until  then,  most  of  them  will  le  com- 
polled  to  settle,  at  best,  for  stew  neat  or 
chiK'k  roa.st. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  call  loudly  for  Inves- 
tUjations  that  will  throw  the  search  Ight  on 
such  matters  as  (1)  why  the  marketing  mar- 
gin on  cattle  (the  difference  betweon  what 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  animals  and  vhat  the 
consumer  pays  for  beef)  mounted  28  percent 
last  year;  i2)  whether  the  packers'  :lalm  of 
little  or  no  profit  on  meat  is  valid  (nearly 
all  of  their  profits,  they  say,  come  f  om  by- 
products or  nonmeat  Items);  (3)  vhether 
absentee  banking  Interests  (mainly  located 
ill  .New  York  City)  dictate  price — and  wage — 
poilcies  in  packing;  (4)  the  exact  relation- 
ships (political  as  well  as  economic)  of  their 
South  American  packing  operatloi.s  with 
those  in  this  country;  and  (5)  wheth«r.  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  the  big  packer  1  )bby  In 
W  i.shington  Is  so  effective  because  it  suc- 
Cffds  in  using  small  packers  and  certain 
livestock  producers  (chiefly  big  vestern 
ranchers)  as  a  front. 

These  matters  obviously  bear  on  ti  e  price 
of  .steak  But  what  Is  the  chance,  under 
existing  conditions,  that  we  get  the  Ir  tensive 
iMvestlgatlon  and  studies  that  are  needed? 
LiMle  more,  I  fear,  than  there  Is  for  serious 
c  lis, deration  of  the  merits  of  a  TVA  In  the 
packing  industry.  We  thus  reach  this  con- 
clu.sion;  To  come  to  grips  with  th^  meat 
price  problem— as  with  the  price  of  steel,  or 
jt  electricity,  or  of  housing — concer  ed  po- 
litical action  on  the  part  of  those  v  ho  are 
bf  ine  .squeezed  will  be  essential.  Otl  erwise, 
far-reaching,  economic  solutions  will,  it  best. 
ren.am  in  the  planning  stage. 

A  final  p<->stscrlpt,  probably  superfluous  for 
readers  of  Labor  and  Nation:  With  plant 
l.in.ir  costs  In  packing  accounting  foi  little 
over  6  percent  of  total  costs  In  the  Imiustry. 
re.PMt  wage  Increases  won  by  the  Jnlted 
P.'-kiru'huUae  Workers  play  no  part  ir  caus- 
1:  g  hiijh  meat  prices.  This  Is  entlrel'  aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  existing  level  o:'  meat 
prices  became  effective  before  the  Waj  e  Sta- 
bil:7atl<  n  Board  finally  validated  the  i  cents 
an    h  :.ur   Increase   negotiated   last  Fel>ruary. 


The  Do-Nothing-Right  Congreit 

FJXTENSION  OP  REMARKfi 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTIIR 


OF   NSW   VCKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.   MTLTER.     Mr.   Speaker, 
remember   the   "do  nothing"   Co: 
Thi.s  Congress  bids  fair  to  become  1 
a.s    ihe    "do    nothing    right"    Coi 
Tdlking  out  of  both  sides  of  the 
seem.s  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Everybody  agrees  that  one  way  t 
Inflation  is  a  pay-as-you-go  tax  pn 
so  we  pass  a  tax  biU  that  will  resu 
$3  000,000.000  deficit.    Everybody 
ih.at  to  stop  Inflation  we  must  c 
credit,  so  the  Congress  promptly  c 
to  control  no  credit  except  that 
con.'^umer  and  the  home  buyer. 
people  agree  that  at  least  as  a  sU 
emer^'ency  measure,  we  must  keep 
down  by  price  control,  so  the  Cc 
adopts  a  high-sounding  policy  d» 
tion  and  guts  the  law  by  taking  ou 
provision  by  which  to  effectuate  It 
ciple.'^. 

r     imce  t   that  our  Republica 
le.u'ie>    read    the    following    ec 
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which  appeared  In  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  and  Sun  of  July  10,  18SL 

Two  WB>  RB'UKJCAMi 


Charles  S.  Wilaon,  the  defense  moblllBer, 
re«Boned  e«mestty,  aod  let  It  be  hoped  effec- 
tively, with  the  people  «Dd  their  Caagrtm 
last  night. 

Republlcarui  in  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves  especially  needed  to  hear  and  heed 
what  he  had  to  say  and  also  what  Eric  John- 
ston, the  economic  Btabilizer.  has  been  try- 
ing to  tell  them  and  tlie  country. 

For  iCr.  Wilson  and  Ifr.  Johnston  are  not 
wild-eyed  theorists,  not  professional  bureau- 
crats, nor  adherents  of  the  Roosevelt  New 
Deal  or  the  Truman  Pair  Deal, 

They  are  successful  bittinessmen.  stanch 
defenders  of  free  enterprise  and,  t>oth  of 
them.  Republicans. 

These  men  cannot  fairly  be  accused  of 
ulterior  political  motives  when  they  warn 
the  Nation  against  any  let-down  of  the  de- 
fense effort,  no  matter  what  happjns  in 
Korea. 

They  cannot  Justly  be  suspected  of  eco- 
nomic heresy  when  they  urge  Congress  to 
continue  and  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken 
or  destroy,  the  Government's  authority  to 
fight  inflation  with  adequate  direct  and  in- 
direct controls  and  adeqtiate  tax  measures. 

The  Senate  already  has  done  grave  dam« 
:ige  to  the  law  which  provides  that  authority 
as  to  control  of  prices  and  wag^.  And,  in 
the  House,  a  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats  Is  driving  this  week  to 
further  restrict  that  authority,  or  kill  U 
:>utright. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  good  Republican.  so\ight 
valiantly  last  night  to  rally  public  support 
behind  the  Democratic  President.  ICr.  John- 
ston, a  good  Republican,  has  been  striving 
to  that  same  end.  Their  efforts  deserve  to 
bucceed.  The  country  may  pay  a  fearful 
penalty  if  those  efforts  fail. 


Man  lirctli  Htk  by  Steak  Aloae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  put  MS  nfAjnA 

m  THE  HOUSl  OF  RKPRBSKTTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKs,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
Labor  and  Nation,  spring  issue  ot  1951: 

liAir  liiTSTK  Not  bt  Stcak  Alokm 
(By  Patrick  E.  Gorman.  secretary-treaeureT, 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 

Workmen,  AFL) 

The  United  States  Is  both  a  country  of 
meat  eaters  and  a  nation  of  beefers.  The 
high  price  of  steak  seems  to  be  our  chief 
topic  of  conversation.  In  times  like  these, 
anyone  In  the  meat  business  who  doesnt 
have  a  tough  hide  feels  practically  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  eoctety.  A  meat  market 
owner  In  Chicago  recently  became  tired  of 
his  customers  oompUlnliig  that  he  was  a 
robber.  He  decided  to  do  something  about 
It.  Hm  first  customer  the  following  morn- 
ing noticed  that  th«  meat  cutter  was  wear- 
ing a  mask  and  toted  a  pistol  at  his  aid*. 
"What  Is  the  mask  and  gun  for?"  asked  the 
customer.  The  owner  then  stepped  up  and 
said,  *T>o  not  blame  the  meat  cutter.  Z 
set  the  prices  here,  but  everymie  calls  me  a 
robber,  so  I  thought  I  would  make  my  oteat 
cutters    look    like    gtmmon.    Toa    euinot 


blame  the  ta](tk  price  of  meat  on  the  mau 
who  works  for  me,  and  you  cannot  blama 
me,  either,  becaoae  my  margin  of  profit  U 
very  small.  Honestly.  I  am  hardly  able  tc 
make  a  decent  Uvlng." 

Who.  then,  is  to  blame  for  the  high  cost 
of  meat?  C«talnly  not  the  worker — he 
only  works  for  a  living.  Competltloa 
among  market  owners  Is  keen  and.  with 
many  people  not  buying  meat,  some  oper- 
ates^ are  knocking  down  prices  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  up  volume.  If  we  ask 
the  meat  packers  who  it  responsible,  they 
only  say,  "Certainly  not  us,  why  do  you  not 
take  a  look  at  what  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
lor  livestock?"  This  brings  us  down 
through  the  commission  men,  the  operators 
of  railroads  and  trucks,  and  the  livestock 
raiser  himself.  Far  be  It  from  Ms  to  cast 
a  suspiclcnis  glance  at  agriculture,  except 
to  say  that  until  recently  this  ?rrup  alone 
seemed  to  have  no  particular  b<;ef  to  make 
about  the  whole  meat  sltxiation. 

Our  presMit  per  capita  consumption  of 
around  150  poiunds  of  meat  laU  meats) 
ranks  us  about  fifth  In  the  world.  Argen- 
tina, New  Zealand,  Au£traUa.  aiid  Uruguay 
are  ahead  of  us.  However,  whtn  It  comes 
to  beefing  and  griping,  we  take  the  cake. 
We  are  the  wltLaers  with  no  challengers  even 
In  siE^ht. 

While  the  high  cost  of  meat,  like  the  high 
cost  of  goods  and  services  in  geno^.  is 
cause  for  concern,  especially  in  this  period 
of  mounting  KK-ices,  It  Lb  a  question  whether 
this  vital  product  alone  merits  Ihe  wave  of 
Indignation  and  vilification  directed  against 
It  by  the  public. 

True,  the  consumer  always  sc«ms  to  be 
the  low  man  on  the  economic  totem  jxile. 
As  such  and  as  the  most  numerous  group  In 
our  society,  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  loudest 
wall. .  But  let's  look  over  the  slt^aation  and 
try  to  find  out  whether  meat  is  the  culprit 
It  is  now  accused  of  being. 

Unllk"  Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  who 
•jes'  crowed,"  we  know  full  well  that  things 
simply  dont  get  that  way  by  themselves  any 
more.  What.  then,  are  the  major  factors  that 
Influence  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer 
In  normal  times,  and  what  are  the  factors 
that  Influence  the  price  of  stftak,  chops, 
chuck,  and  other  cuts  today.  These  ques- 
tions are  as  Important  to  the  butcher  and 
the  meat  cutter  as  they  are  to  the  house- 
wife or  homemaker. 

What  Is  the  score?  Are  we  eating  our- 
selves out  of  meat?  Could  be.  But  the 
cost  of  slaughtering  Is  not  the  same  as  It 
was  a  few  short  years  ago.  Armour  tt  Co., 
In  a  recent  report,  contended  that  it  made 
only  >4ao  profit  on  each  $100,000  worth  of 
business.  That  seems  to  be  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit,  if  the  company's  statement 
la  honest.  The  same  report  Indicated  that 
In  Jantiary  1941  a  1,100-potxnd  steer  cost 
$130.  The  same  type  of  8te«-  owt  $375.10  In 
January  1951.  The  percentage  of  Increase 
over  the  same  period  Is  equally  high  In  the 
slaughter  and  processing  of  porl..  lamb,  and 
veal.  The  Armotir  &  Co.  figures  to  some  ex- 
tent speak  for  themselves.  We  are  not  do- 
ing so  well  from  the  standpoint  of  raising 
the  number  of  animals  eesential  to  the  sup- 
ply of  otir  basic  meat  needs  as  was  the  case 
heretofore. 

Ou  Um  other  hand,  the  lecture  Is  not  really 
as  dark  and  dtsmal  as  it  may  seem  to  be. 
There  have  hsen  ehangea  —  substantial 
changes — during  the  past  70  }«an  In  the 
methods  of  producing  and  supplying  the  Na- 
tion's meat  neeite.  Thanks  to  ^e  widespread 
Qse  of  sct«^ti«>«  methode  and  'sartfsl  han- 
dling, the  loas  at  meat  antmale  ty  Injury  and 
rtltwiBsn  hae  been  itoaettadly  reduced. 

In  addltkm.  the  old  gag  aJxmr.  the  padten 
saving  everythhig  but  the  squea.  Is  no  longer 
a  joke.    It  Is  literally  an  nrcozc.pdlshed  fact. 


And  modem  rcfiigeratton  haa  made  it  poe- 
■UHe  to  preeerve  neele  In  a  wlKdeeome  state. 
thus  increasing  the  mpply  at  this  nutrltkwe 
food  for  humeri  eanaumptlan. 

But  in  ^Ite  of  the  aid  oef  science  am^  m- 
ventUm  In  production,  and  in  spite  of  rec- 
ord cn^iB  ot  meat  animals,  we  are.  almost 
without  exception  since  1937.  merely  hold- 
li^  our  own.  One  bad  year,  and  well  be  on 
the  skids. 

The  agricultural  forecast  Is  for  a  ft-percent 
increase  in  meat  production  In  lB5t  over  last 
year.  Reasons;  (1)  Larger  l&SO  fall  pig 
crop;  <ay  larger  estimated  spring  crop;  (3) 
grain-fed  cattle  on  feed  In  Iowa  April  1, 
1951.  6  percent  over  1050  crop;  (4)  aU  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  January  1.  1901.  up  fi 
percent  over  1960.  This  encouraging  news 
should  help  to  calm  any  fears  we  may  have 
for  tluj  Immediate  future  of  meat  supplies 
and  prlcev. 

It  is  a  recognliied  fact  that  an  Increase  in 
the  inccnne — take-home  pay — of  workers  in 
ttie  lower-  and  mlddle-inoome  groups  is  re- 
flected almost  Instantly  in  Increased  demand 
fcB-  meats.  It  is  a  natural  Instinct  to  "eat 
a  little  higher  up  on  the  bog"  as  soon  and 
as  long  as  one  can. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  points  out 
that  total  personal  Income  In  the  United 
States  rose  from  $78300.000.000  In  1940  to 
$233,200,000,000  in  1950.  and  from  $216,400.- 
000.000  In  the  first  qtiarter  of  1960  to 
$241,000,000,000  during  the  first  2  months  of 
1951.  Wages,  salaries,  and  other  labor  InccKce 
rose  from  $48,500,000,000  tn  1940  to  $161 JOO,- 
000.000  the  first  part  of  this  1851  year — and 
this  Increase  was  fuUy  justified. 

The  increased  wages  negotiated  for  the 
Nation's  wage  earners  by  their  respective 
unions,  local  and  tntematloQal.  In  the  1940 
to  early  1950  period,  constitute  a  significant 
force  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Na- 
tion. Workers  love  tn  eat  meat.  They  pre- 
fer It  -to  cereal  and  potatoes.  They  never 
miss  it  when  they  can  afford  It. 

Another  source  of  legltlmiite  increasing 
demands  on  our  meat  supply  Is  the  Armed 
Farces.  They  need  meat  not  only  for  ample 
regular  consximptlon.  but  also  for  reserve 
supplies  In  case  of  emergency.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  men  In  service  eat  two  to  three 
times  more  than  they  do  in  civilian  life.  As 
the  •Uttle"  wa/  goes  on.  or  the  Jitters  con- 
tinue to  grip  the  world — heaven  help  ns — 
our  Armed  Forces  may  need  a  still  laryer 
share  of  the  Nation's  meat  supply. 

Ukaam  ho  icAJoe  cost  rscroa 

Wages  and  working  conditions  ot  pack- 
inghouse workers,  and  retail  meat  cutters 
have  been  materially  Improved  through  the 
years  and  will  continue  to  be  improved  tn 
the  days  ahead  by  every  legitimate  means 
available  to  the  locals  and  the  tntematlonal 
union.  However,  in  spite  of  these  hnprove- 
ments  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  cost  of 
the  labor  factor  tn  the  prodoetton  ot  meat 
has  renudned  relatt^ly  stable  over  a  long 
period  at  years. 

'nils,  "eating  yoor  cake  and  having  tt, 
too."  so  to  speak,  is  due  ta  no  small  meaeme 
to  the  tiemendoos  votame  and  Increaeed  «M- 
dency  in  the  packing  tndnetry,  ineXadtng  the 
almost  eomiilete  tittUaatton  cf  every  part  of 
the  livestock  meat  animal,  resulting  in  a 
eonetantly  expanding  list  at  hyproduets.  In 
part,  it  is  also  dne  to  tlie  tnereasii^  iwo- 
ductlvity  of  the  woikers  in  the  induetry. 
The  fltiger  at  susptdoo  mint  thus  cease  to 
point  to  labor  cost  as  a  major  factor  la  the 
high  price  of  meat. 


ooMsmoB  Bsaas 
Kutrttianlsts  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
probably  tlie  blggeet  eolprtt  tn  the  i 
muddle  or  puszle  is  the 
Instetent  demands  for  hlgh^xlaed  etits  that 
arent  there  must  share  the  blame  for  risUv 
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prlew  In  normal  ttmea.  Add  to  Umm  tbe  de> 
iff**'!*^  o(  tlM  tnetMwtng  number  of  custom- 
era  rafularly  cntartnc  th*  market  for  hlgh- 
prteatf  cuts,  and  ttM  problem  staggm   the 

Meat  iJialaii  remind  us  tbat.  In  tbe  case  of 
beef,  for  Instance,  only  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  all  beef  animals  come  wltbln  tbe  top 
grade  whteti  la  U.  8.  Prime.  In  the  case  of 
▼eal  only  about  S  percent  c&n  claaslfy  for 
the  second  hlgheet  grade,  D.  S.  Choice. 

Tbe  houeenlfe  and  other  shoppers  who 
frequently  fume  about  tbe  high  cost  of  meat 
would  do  wall  to  remember  a  few  additional 
meat  facts:  (1)  that  tbe  high-priced,  qulck- 
cooUng  steaks  and  roasts  make  up  only  about 
26  percent  of  the  side  of  a  beef;  (2)  that  tbe 
remainder  which  comprises  almoet  three- 
fourths  al  the  side  Is  made  up  of  tbe  more 
economical,  slower  cooking,  but  just  as  nu- 
tritious cuts  such  as  shanks,  short-  rlbe,  bris- 
ket, round  steak,  chuck.  Sank,  stew  meat, 
and  tbe  like.  The  best  advice  on  how  to  cook 
these  economical  cuts  Is  slow  and  low — cook 
slowly  on  low  beat. 

The  moral  is  obvious.  The  more  shoppers 
slant  their  demands  to  the  economical,  less 
tender  cuts,  the  fewer  there  will  be  to  via 
for  hlgh-prlcad  choice  cuu  that  aren't  there. 

In  addition  to  tbn  cuts  already  mentioned. 
there  are  also  tbe  variety  meats — liver, 
brains,  tongue,  heart,  sweetbreads,  tripe, 
kidneys.  In  many  cases  these  cuts  are  store- 
buusea.  azcepUonally  rich  in  minerals  and 
vitamins,  literally  begging  for  more  people 
to  get  acquainted  with  them.  If  the  demand 
increases  for  these  low-cost  cuts  price  ceil- 
ings will  prevent  the  packers  from  Increasing 
tbe  cost. 

One  more  w<M-d  to  the  housewife  or  shopper 
interested  in  keeping  down  prices  and  getting 
the  most  for  his  or  her  meat  dollar.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  your  butcher.  Learn  to  trust 
him  and  put  your  confidence  In  him.  He 
stands  ready  to  help  you  with  your  meat 
problems. 

ncxacxNCT  factoks 

The  dlseuaalon  so  far,  on  the  high  price  of 
steak,  has  daalt  with  factors  that  play  major 
roles  in  determining  the  price  of  steak  or 
any  other  cut  of  meat  In  normal  times.  But 
these  are  no  normal  times.  The  pull  and 
push  oi  so-called  free  competition  Is  not 
operating  quite  so  fully  and  freely. 

Since  June  25  last  year,  we  have  been 
swirling  around  In  a  war  economy.  Too 
many  of  us  still  seem  woefully  unaware  of 
that  fact  but  It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact. 

As  soon  aa  the  Korean  war  broke  out  the 
Selective  Serrlce  Act  was  revived  and  young 
men  were  called  from  their  jobs  and  firesides 
to  defend  tbe  cause  of  freedom  with  their 
vtTj  arm.  a  need  be.  These  boys  had  the 
•am*  rlghi  to  euutinue  living  their  lives  in 
peace  and  contentment,  undisturbed  by  Oov- 
wnment  decrae.  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 
But  Dnele  Sam  beckoned  them  to  their  vari- 
ous aMlgxuBcnts  and  they  responded. 

Bore  on  tbe  borne  front  we  have  given  a 
mlserabla  demonstration  of  patriotism  and 
devotion.  We  have  lost  all  sense  of  unity. 
We  seem  to  have  no  direction  and  but  little 
leadMablp.  We  have  stumbled  and  bungled 
our  way  f*t>m  cum  series  of  gripes  and  bicker- 
ing to  KOMtntr.  Business  as  usual  conUnuea 
to  be  the  order  at  the  day.  Every  group  ad- 
Toeataa  ■acrtfloe,  but  for  the  other  fellow. 
We  QOQstanUy  violate  regulations  and  defy 
•ontrola. 

Ttoe  Job  we  face  is  one  for  tbe  whole  Nation 
to  t^Akla.  In  this  struggle  no  proxies  are 
aUowod.  Svery  single  member  of  tbe  crew 
must  itand  in  bis  place  wherever  be  is  and 
•bouldar  his  load,  whether  it  be  simple  Inoon- 
vente&eea  or  supreme  aaerlflee,  high  meat 
prlOM  or  loweraA  stMidard  of  living. 

It  la  not  «  WH7  enviable  altuatlon  w    tarn 
te;  iRit  IM  ■*•  IB  tt  up  to  our  necks.    Let's 
fm  tm  fM^jtop  lookinf  for  the  scapsgoats. 
Mwel  bast  to  help  straighten  out 
for  otirselves  alone,  but  for  tbe 
eivUl.%d  world. 


''Get  Adwton'*  Tactics  Threat  to 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAl-ITORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.ATI^XS 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  much-publicized  plan  to 
oust  Secretary  Acheson  throueh  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  are  po.sint;  such  a  threat 
to  our  form  of  government  that  one  can 
oniy  conclude  that  they  are  either  irre- 
sponsible or  that  they  do  not  under.stand 
the  basic  theory  of  our  Government. 
The  propriety  of  their  .strategy  can  and 
should  be  considered  nithout  regard  to 
the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  of  .Secretary 
Acheson,  or  without  regard  to  the  trans- 
parent subterfuge  pursuant  to  which 
the  amendment  has  been  worded  so  as  to 
purport  to  be  a  general  bar  asainst  pay- 
ments of  the  sums  appropriated  to  at- 
torneys who  have  themselves  or  throubih 
association  represented  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  are 
plainly  and  simply  trymt;  to  u.se  tiie  con- 
gressional control  over  appropriations 
for  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended, namely  the  ouster  of  a  Cabinet 
officer.  The  appropriations  authority 
has  the  right  to  decide  how  and  to  what 
extent  ta.x  funds  are  to  be  expended,  but 
it  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  extend  the 
scope  of  its  power  so  as  to  dictate  who 
shall  be  or  who  shall  not  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  otTer- 
Ing  of  the  amendment  is  m  reality  an 
attempt  to  change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment into  a  quasi-parliamentary  sys- 
tem with  continuance  of  operation  of 
the  Government  made  dependent  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  executive  branch 
to  accede  to  unconstitutional  con^^rfs- 
sional  attempts  to  dictate  to  the  Pie-i- 
dent  personnel  selections  or  rejections. 

The  constitutional  method  for  remov- 
ing a  Cabinet  officer  by  Congress  is 
through  impeachment.  The  proponents 
of  the  amendment  are  baldly  seekuv^  to 
undermine  and  destroy  the  limitation  on 
the  method  of  removal  constitutionally 
available  to  the  Congress.  Their  act  is 
in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  which 
they  have  sworn  to  uphold,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  juvenile  emotional- 
ism with  which  they  have  beclouded  the 
Issue,  they  would  receive  negligible  sup- 
port. 

The  danger  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
they  might  succeed  in  removing  any  per- 
son or  persons  from  office  by  their  meth- 
od, but  rather  in  their  attack  on  the 
Constitution  itself  and  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  our  Government.  The  proce- 
dure, once  established,  might  later  be 
used  to  attempt  to  drive  a  President  from 
office  by  congressional  refusal  to  appro- 
priate money  for  his  salary  and  expenses. 
This  would  be  a  comparatively  short 
step  beyond  what  is  being  proposed  by 
the  supporters  of  the  so-called  get-Ache- 


son  amendment.  Lacking  the  lorth- 
ritrhtness    to    commence    impeachment 

proceedings  against  the  Secretary,  if 
they  feel  grounds  therefor  exist,  they 
have  decided  upon  a  reckless  and  dan- 
gerous course  of  action  one  that  is  hard- 
ly betitting  such  an  important  Itgisla- 
tive  body. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  conclude 
the^^e  remarks  by  including  in  oui  Rec- 
riPD  ivvo  editorials,  one  from  the  Evening 
Star  of  Washington.  D.  C.  and  om  from 
the  Wa.shington  Post. 

iFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  11   1951] 

.\>m-ArHEsoN  Rides 

Though  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  sharply  tn  nmed 
s-,;-t'  Df'partnient  supply  bill  withou .  anj 
ar.u-.\iiie?<  n  rider,  the  Republican  m(  ve  to 
oust  t!ie  Secretary  of  State  by  legislation 
.^npenrs  t<j  have  been  deferred  but  not  ;.ban- 
d  .::'=-d  Representative  Joh.n  Phili.ips>  who 
IV  w  savs  he  will  offer  his  amendment  when 
the  bill  goes  to  the  flcjor,  appears  to  hint 
tlvi*  his  chances  for  success  will  be  1  tetter 
ir  his  "get  i\cheson"  scheme  is  not  subjected 
tn  committee  analysis.  Doubtless  he  is  'ight. 
Certainly  the  scheme  does  not  bear  anr  lysis. 
It  Is  a  crude  and  possibly  unconstltuiional 
device  to  make  tiie  Secretary  of  Stat''  an- 
swerable to  Congress  instead  of  to  the 
President. 

Mr  PHiii.rps  pretends  that  he  is  sincerely 
interested  m  establishing  a  principle— that 
no  one  a.s.m  c'.ated  with  a  Arm  that  has  r?p;e- 
sented  a  foreign  g(jvernment  during  thf  last 
5  years  shall  be  employed  by  the  Statt  De- 
partment. But  this  cannot  be  taken  seri- 
ously. The  general  effect  would  be  to  ex- 
clude from  the  department  handling  our 
foreign  affairs  a  vast  number  of  people 
who  are  e.-^peclally  qualified  for  this  type  of 
service.  Even  if  the  specific  aim  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  were  leicitimate,  the  long 
list  of  able  officials  who  would  be  dlsrju.^ lifted 
under  It  (including  John  Foster  Dulles,  spe- 
cial adviser  to  the  Secretary.  John  J.  McCloy. 
United  States  High  Commissioner  for  Ger- 
many, and  Charles  M  SpofTord.  Am.erican 
representa'ive  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coun- 
cil) would  be  enough  to  condemn  it.  We 
suspect  thrit  Mr  Phillips'  talk  about  laying 
down  I  ;>:luv  Is  intended  only  to  deceive  the 
couTLs  U3  til  the  purptjse  behind  the  measure 
If  It  should  be  enacted  and  challenged  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  little  danger 
of  its  enactment.  The  Republican  Party 
W)U!d  make  itself  ridiculous  by  lining  up 
for  such  a  scheme.  It  would  critically  nar- 
row the  field  from  which  a  Secretary  of 
St.^;e  might  be  chosen  If  the  Republicans 
.■^h  lUld  conie  to  power  In  1952.  And  it  prob- 
ably would  not  have  the  effect  of  removing 
Sc  •  *:;ry  .\che=^on  from  office.  In  the  first 
p.  i -e  'he  President  would  certainly  veto  the 
bul  carrying  the  rider.  The  Republicans 
c  .:rt  ntt  carry  it  over  his  veto,  and  even  If 
tlu'v  ciuid  Secretary  .\cheson  might  continue 
In  rlice  while  the  issue  was  being  threshed 
out  in  the  courts.  If  necessary,  he  could 
^erve  without  salary.  As  we  see  It.  there- 
l-re  the  Phillips  rider  has  little  or  no  sig- 
niricai.ce  outside  the  realm  of  partisan 
propaganda. 

Many  of  the  more  astute  Republicans 
rire  hoping  that  Secretary  Acheson  will  not 
rcsun.  They  prefer  to  keep  him  as  a  tar- 
get. .Ml  they  are  Interested  In  is  a  vote 
that  would  keep  the  i>ot  boiling  and  dls- 
rreciit  the  Secretary.  But  even  such  a  vot« 
would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the  country. 
For  whatever  the  virtues  or  faults  of  Mr. 
Acheson  may  be.  it  Is  the  President's  respon- 
.sibUity  to  say  how  loni?  he  shall  remain  at 
tiie    i.tad   of    the   State   Department.     Con- 
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gressmen  are  as  free  as  other  citizens  to  ex- 
press their  views,  but  any  attempt  to  over- 
step the  dividing  Une  between  legislative 
and  executive  power  is  an  encroachment 
upon  the  system  that  we  are  fighting  to 
maintain. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 
Not  thi  Wat  To  "Gft  Achison" 
House  Republicans  may  be  able  to  muster 
the  votes  to  cut  off  Secretary  Acheson's 
salary  and  as  a  sort  of  byproduct  of  the 
.lame  operation  to  cut  off  the  sal&ry  of  John 
Foster  Dulles  and  two  score  or  more  officials 
of  the  State  Department. 

This  is  the  puiTX>se  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Representative  John  Phoxips. 
of  California.  The  amendment  would  for- 
bid paying  any  State  Department  employee 
who.  within  the  past  5  years,  was  associated 
with  a  law  firm  that  had  any  stealings  with 
a  foreign  government. 

If  the  House  adopts  the  amendment, 
which  Mr.  Phillips  plans  to  offer  for  in- 
corporation In  the  State  Department  appro- 
priation bin,  it  would  amount,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  to  little  more  than  a  gestxire. 
For  it  Is  improbable  that  the  Senate  would 
concur  and  it  Is  certain  that  the  President 
would  refuse  to  sign  a  bill  containing  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  Acheson  and  his  colleagues,  moreover, 
would  not  be  the  chief  victims  of  the  amend- 
ments  provisions.  The  Republicans  are  very 
apt  to  be  among  the  chief  victims.  Their 
support  of  such  a  move  would  demonstrate 
a  reckle.ss  and  Irresponsible  disregard  lor 
the  public  welfare  apt  to  prejudice  their  ef- 
forts in  1952  to  regain  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  people  of  this  country  would 
also  be  the  victims,  for  they  would  witness 
an  unmoral  action  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  in  its  defiance  of  government 
under  law. 

The  amendment  itself  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post  facto 
law.  fpeclficaliy  forbidden  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  being  members  of  law  firms  which 
represented  foreign  government  before  they 
went  Into  Government  service.  Mr.  Acheson 
and  others  were  violating  no  law.  But  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  enact  a  law 
and  to  reach  back  into  the  past,  before  Its 
enactment,  to  punish  without  a  hearing  or  a 
trial  those  alleged  to  have  violated  it.  Should 
the  House  of  Representatives,  seeking  to 
make  more  political  capital  out  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  unpopularity,  violate  one  of  the  car- 
dinal provisions  of  the  Constitution  designed 
to  protect  freedom  of  the  Individual,  the 
effect  Is  bound  to  be  demoralizing  and  to  In- 
vite loss  of  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
the   people's   representatives. 

The  proper  method  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Ache- 
son. under  the  law  of  the  land,  is  to  Im- 
peach him.  That  the  Republicans  know,  la 
out  of  the  question.  Another  remedy  is  to 
get  rid  of  Mr.  Truman  in  a  fair  and  free  elec- 
tion. That  might  be  possible,  although  sup- 
port of  the  Phillips  amendment  by  RepubU- 
cans  would  tend  to  make  It  improbable. 


President's  Plan  Jeopardizes  Obio 
Workers  anil  Africalture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  11. 19Si 

Mr    WEICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  ther« 
have  been  many  attempts  to  socializt 


men  and  industry  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  the  most  recent  effort  to  social- 
ize men  and  industry  without  public 
hearing  is  contained  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  It  wotild  open  the  door  to 
move  industry  and  the  workers  of  indus- 
try from  the  established  present  loca- 
tions to  those  selected  by  bureaucrats  in 
Washington  appointed  by  the  President. 
It  could  r«nove  all  industry  from  the 
established  present  locations,  after  the 
work  and  effort  of  more  than  100  years 
with  the  uprooting  of  generations  of 
workers  who  have  lived  in  such  areas. 

Out  in  Ohio  and  especially  along  the 
shoi-es  of  Lake  Erie  where  iron  ore  is 
brought  down  from  the  upper  lakes  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  where  iron  ore 
is  processed  into  steel  or  channeled  down 
the  State  and  adjoining  States  to  make 
steel,  the  Great  Lakes  area  does  pro- 
duce about  80  percent  of  the  steel  for 
national  defense  and  domestic  uses,  and 
with  the  railroads  and  its  thousands  of 
employees,  built  and  geared  to  move  ore, 
iron,  steel,  coal,  and  the  products  of 
hundreds  of  industries  using  steel  in 
Ohio,  the  President  could  stop  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  industries  and  put  them 
elsewhere,  uprooting  the  homes  of  the 
workingmen  and  their  families  who  have 
built  and  lived  with  these  industries 
since  their  beginning. 

When  expansion  is  needed  for  nation- 
al defense  and  domestic  operation  it  is 
best  not  to  hamper  those  who  have  built, 
live,  and  know  how  to  make  expansions, 
where    experience   and    hard    work    of 
these  people  of  Ohio  have  built  and  es- 
tablished their  homes.     Not  only  does 
it  open  the  door  to  socialize  the  people 
of  these  industries  of  steel,  manufactur- 
ing, and  auxiliary  industries  of  rail  and 
water    transportation    from    the    cities 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  sur- 
rounding manufacturing   areas,  but  it 
would  jeopardize  the  farm  markets  of 
a  great  agricultural  area  which  grows 
food  that  supphes  the  needs  of  millions 
in  the  area  of  the  steel,  coal,  and  manu- 
facturing   States,    especially    in    Ohio, 
along  Lake  Erie  and  the  adjoining  farm- 
ing areas.   This  grant  of  authority  asked 
for  by  the  President  would  jeopardize 
industry,  the  workers,  and  the  agricul- 
tural areas,  especially  of  northern  Ohio 
and  become  the  back  door  to  socializing 
men  and  industries  in  America. 

This  is  similar  to  requests  for  man- 
power control  by  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington to  have  authority  to  say  when, 
how,  and  where  the  workers  of  America 
might  work,  regardless  of  their  desires. 
The  present  request  for  authority  would 
result  in  that  by  pressure  and  need  for 
existence  workers  could  be  forced  to 
other  areas  regardless  of  their  desires. 

Industry  and  agriculture  should  be 
encouraged  to  expand  where  it  began 
and  flourishe-d  to  make  America  great, 
and  should  not  be  torn  apart  and  thrown 
about  the  country  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  have  long  lived  in  the  present 
areas  of  work,  industry,  and  agricultiure. 
This  request  by  the  administration 
shoiild  not  be  granted. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MAMTi^m 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  debate  yesterday  there  was 
an  outburst  of  local  pride  with  respect  to 
the  production  of  cattle  set  off  by  the 
enthusiastic,  if  questionable  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
MtTLTUiJ  that  the  great  Empire  State 
raises  and  sells  as  many  cattle  as  10 
other  States.  The  Free  State  of  Mary- 
land is  not  large — so  we  do  not  brag 
about  quantities.  The  quality  of  our 
livestock  and  other  products  is  nearer 
to  our  hearts. 

However,  it  Is  not  of  our  cattle,  but 
of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  that  hus- 
band and  develop  them,  that  I  would 
boast.  A  short  time  ago.  a  team  of  4-H 
Club  young  people  from  Maryland  won 
the  International  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
competition  at  the  Cambridge  Royal 
Agricultural  Show  in  EnglRnd,  after  win- 
ning the  National  4-H  Club  champion- 
ship tn  the  United  States.  The  team  is 
composed  of  Janice  Palmer,  19,  Barbara 
Riggs,  19,  both  of  Montgomery  County, 
and  Robert  Barton.  20,  and  Glen  Mc- 
Grady.  Jr.,  17.  both  of  Maryland's  East- 
em  Shore,  the  great  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  fine  per- 
formance of  our  youngsters  overseas  in 
both  peaceful  and  warlike  endeavors, 
but  Marylanders  are  indeed  proud  of 
this  fine  quartet  of  world  champions. 
As  I  said  earlier,  in  Maryland,  we  go  In 
for  quality  and  our  youth  is  our  best 
and  most  important  product. 


A  CitizeB  Speaks  ud  Says:  AhoJuh 
tiieOPU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednefday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
every  mouth  of  the  many-headed  ad- 
ministratitHi  propaganda  machine  we 
hear  twin  appeals.  One  moves  through 
purely  political  channels  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Conunittec  exhorting 
"the  grass  roots  and  the  asphalt  pave- 
ments to  deluge  Congress  with  demands 
to  approve  more  stringent  price  controls. 
The  other,  piped  f;x>m  the  entrenched 
bm«aucracy  on  Capitol  Hill,  claims  the 
Congress  is  being  "swamped  with  mad" 
demanding  controls  be  extended  and 
intensified. 

The  net  effect  is  well  reflected  tn  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  resi- 
dent of  the  district  in  Illinois  I  have  ttM 
honor  to  represent,  and  under  permis- 
sion granted  to  me  by  the  Hou«,  I  am 


is 
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iaOaSint  ft  In  the  Copousbrmial  Ric- 
otB  because  I  know  tt  will  be  of  Interest 
to  all  Ifcmben.    The  letter  foBofirB: 

Ounrr.  lu^  Juijf  $.  1951. 
Bon.  &nr«a»  jamaom. 

House  Ofte*  BvHaing. 

WMMngUm.  D.  C. 

DaAM  OoMHBMAs:  I  DOUc«  tbM  tbcra  la 
some  preamre  being  tzerted  to  extend  th« 
OPU  so  tliAt  ttw  thoosandi  of  unneceasary 
deierrlnf  D«noer«u  can  have  jolia  teUing 
the  conauia«r  bow  much  b«  c«n  pay  for  what 
h«  purchaaw,  and  tbm  cost  of  operating  the 
Go -cmmeat  can  be  Increased. 

Had  they  froaen  sometlzue  early  tn  the  fall 
cf  19S0  all  prleea,  that  Is  wholesale,  retail. 
wn^es.  and  farm  products  as  of  a  date  when 
Things  were  tn  fair  adjustment.  It  might  have 
worked. 

However,  to  drive  prices  up.  they  kept  talk- 
Ina;  ahoait  It.  and  the  public  started  buying 
and  the  marchant  started  raising  prices  to 
have  everything  high  enough  when  the  con- 
trols were  slapped  on.  that  they  wouldn't  be 
hurt.  Then  they  chose  a  date  when  prices 
were  at  about  their  peak  as  the  date  for  a 
celling. 

I  drmly  beUeve  if  you  will  abolish  this  OPU 
(it  should  be  eaXlad  that)  and  let  the  law  of 
supply  and  *«— »»»mI  oper&te.  we  will  see  prices 
seekli^  th«lr  proper  ItTel. 

And  whll*  «•  are  on  this  subject,  I  read  a 
Tribune  reporter's  esperlenoes  In  going  about 
Washington,  and  particularly  into  the  Pen- 
tagon. Isnt  it  about  time  to  get  some  cf 
thcee  swivel  chair  oSeers  out  In  the  field 
where  th«y  can  taste  a  little  dust  and  know 
how  a  bullet  sonads?  From  this  reporter's 
version,  a  lot  of  thoes  oAoers  are  unneoeaaary 
and  so  are  tbe  Iwmdrarta  and  p^Miaps  thoo- 
sands  of  ekrka,  typtaU  and  stenographers. 
Here  would  be  a  food  plaoa  to  start  cutting 
the  eost  at  fOvemmeDt. 

The  MKt  $»ap-  ahooM  be  tbe  State  Depart- 
ment, and  her*  a  lot  of  striped  pants  can  oe 
piaced  ia  stance  and  their  owners  put  to 
doijsg  uacfui  work. 

With  klBdeat  regards.  I  am. 
Very  truly. 

DoitovAif  D.  McCabtt. 

Mr.  ^iieaker.  our  people  remember  all 
too  well  the  theme  sounded  by  the  ad- 
ministration Just  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Korean  poUee  aettoo  easbroUed  us  In  a 
shooting  war.  Uses  the  administration 
Insisted  econcmite  controls  were  not  nec- 
essary. Then  the  admintstration  resisted 
an  across-tlM-board  control  program 
calculated  to  act  stanultaneously  and 
equitabij  on  the  American  eoooomy. 
Then  the  artmlrlrtratkm  resisted  a  man- 
datory pnwiakm  to  apply  such  controls 
when  costs  had  rtsm  by  5  percent.  Qiv- 
en  the  power  to  apply  such  controls  at 
their  dteretton,  the  fires  of  Infiatton 
were  MlkamwA  to  blaae  onhlwWared  for 

ths.  pertepa  beeauM  a  national  eleo- 

waa  tn  the  oAac. 

Mm  the  Admtntatrstton  sayt  atriogent 


lure  neeoMaty;  roQ-taacka  art 
Is  there  any  pattern  of  oon- 
in  this?  II  tt  any  wonder  that 
-ila  ha^  lost  WMmwtenre  in  the 
_o(  the  admimstratton  to  meet 
— ^ — l<ion?  Is  tt  any  wonder  tha 
ygiHigtomlng  a  deaf  ear  to  tbe  prop* 
'"■■^  taa-»  Jot  preaure  on  the  Oob* 
remember  the  shcctuft^ 
Md  the  inequity  of  OPA. 
...^  v.,.,.^  ^JH  the  vacUlaUon  in  OPS. 
nv«^  a|l«BBlndful  o;  the  cOtet  of 


Inflationary  s<it»nderlng  by  Ooyemment 
while  the  same  Government  demands 
austerity  from  its  people. 

The  people  are  willing  and  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  calculated  to  support 
our  Armed  Forces  now  engaged  by  the 
enemy  or  threatened  with  such  action. 
But  they  are  determined.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  their  Government  halt  its  efforts  to 
regiment  the  people  and  turn  with  great- 
er energy  to  the  task  of  preserving  and 
protecting  the  Nation. 


Reserve    Forces    Are    the    Indispeasable 
Eleaiciit  is  the  Security  oi'  America 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TL\GUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HODSl    OP  REPRJESENTAnVKS 
FYiday.  June  22,  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Spf^aker,  ever 
since  becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
have  tried  to  impress  upon  all  those  with 
vrhom  I  come  in  contact,  the  importance 
of  our  Reserve  Forces  and  the  laree  part 
they  have  played  and  wili  coLtmue  to 
pla.v  in  our  national  defense  picture 

I  believe  that  the  recent  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr  , 
newly  appointed  special  assistant  to  ti.e 
Secretary  of  the  Anny  for  Restive 
Forces,  before  the  twenty-fifih  nLiiioiul 
conference  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  June  20.  is 
a  most  comprehensive  study  cf  our  F:- 
serve  Forces  and  their  futare.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  Include  this  address,  the 
keynote  of  which  was  the  Reserve  Forces 
Are  the  Indispensable  Element  in  the 
Security  of  America: 

Let  me  aasiire  you.  ladles  and  ttentlemen. 
when  I  aay  I  am  happy  to  be  bere,  when  I 
tell  5rou  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  addre-id 
you.  that  I  am  not  merely  engaging  In  t:.e 
\jauAl  formaUtleB  of  the  prolesfilonal  public 
•pealer.  I  am  aincerely  happy  to  be  hpre 
aimply  because  your  organization  is  what  it 
la — an  organisation  whoae  primary  Interest 
la  the  creation  aiul  maintenance  of  a  sound 
mlUtary  establlalUDent  within  the  framework 
at  our  American  democratic  mcxle  of  U:e. 
And  It  la  particularly  a  prlvUege  tc  speak 
with  you  tliia  June  morning  of  1951.  becau5« 
never  before  haa  the  slgnlflcacce  of  that  part 
of  tbe  National  UUltary  Eatablishmei.t 
whlclk  you  repreaent — namely,  the  Reiserve 
Puree*— been  aa  marked  or  aa  momentous  jl^ 
It  la  at  tbla  time. 

There  la  no  need  here  to  elaborate  a  de- 
•erlptlcn  of  the  poIlUoal  crlsla  In  which  the 
world  la  lavolved.  or  to  dwell  upon  the  po- 
tential destruction  of  liberty  and  aecurity 
which  oould  nsult  tram  that  involvt^mcnt. 
Aa  It  happen*,  this  allver  anniversary  con- 
femic*  of  the  Reeerve  OflScera  AJBoclation 
wry  aaarly  oolBcldes  with  the  flnt  auni- 
vanaty  of  tha  tnvaalon  of  South  Kcrea,  and 
tt*  Knraan  oonfUet.  which  has  once  more 
tevu^lt  «h«  grim  raalltle*  of  combat  into 
tb«  UwM  of  thotwanda  of  reservists,  has  also 
4uttonatratad  to  rrery  one  of  ua  mn«t  vividly 
the  apoatanaooaiy  combustible  nature  of  the 
warM  emiaSloii. 


There  may  be  a  need,  however,  within  this 
rnn text  ot  international  crlsla  for  ua  to  re- 
e.Tamme  and  re-evaluate  our  national  ae- 
cu  ity.  specifically  from  a  military  point  of 

view. 

W"  !n  .■\tTiprlra  are  pretty  '''.lling  to  recog- 
I  ./f  ni  w  wh.'it  has  been  called  the  inter- 
d*  .jonUenre  ul  war.  Our  Last  two  major 
r  .fll'T.^  :  lu^.^-t  US  that  But  there  is  also 
n  x  arri  urgpnt  lerson  from  more  recent 
M=:Mr7  *!:at  V, 6  have  to  learn.  For  the  first 
'itiip  m  hi'^triry  we  are  confronted  with  a 
-.v.-M  sriiition  in  which  America  is  the  Na- 
•.  ■!  uhiih  i.c  likely  to  have  to  bear  the  full- 
f^!  bni:  t  jI  the  Initial  attack.  In  both 
ii;  'he  jr-  •  W  r;d  Wars,  we  had  allies  who 
were  able  lo  confl.ae  the  enemy  for  a  con- 
slderahto  nne  running  into  months  and 
evita  years.  HirScient  to  permit  our  country 
to  mobili/'-  a  p'W^rlul  economic  and  human 
machine  <n  war.  There  Is  nobody  able  to 
furnlfh  us  this  time  today.  It  lb  true  that 
through  sucn  c'i.Timicments  as  the  North 
Atlaatle  Treatv  Oriranizaiion  and  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  wa, s  we  are  strivli.g  to  build 
up  our  potennai  allies,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  hold 
back  a  powerful  attack  for  any  period  com- 
piirable  to  what  th.s  country  has  rt-quired  in 
the  pa.st  *.<  marshal  Urge-scale  battle  po*er. 
Prom  here  on.  then,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  <-:  .re  .  ur  r.a-i.,)nal  defense  niuit 
be  our  f^-*  1  responsibility  rl.5ht  frum  the 
boginnin,' 

At  thf  same  *.irne.  we  have  to  remember 
tf..i:  rur  form  cf  G<:ivernmeut  and  our  na- 
no;  ,:il  tr.iditi  )n  dt-^late  that  our  military 
tv.a:  Mtip  must  larijeiy  be  a  civilian  one.  We 
ci..  not  w.uit  to  miUutiUn.  and  if  we  wanted. 
*e  (t^uld  R'-t  maintain  a  regular  fighting 
e.s'abilshrnent  big  enough  to  serve  our  needs 
\n  cn.«;e  if  war  Wc  prnbably  cannot  even 
r...i:::iu:-\  a  regular  establishment  large 
tiiuugh  to  take  care  of  any  recurrent  scries 
of  Incidents  like  that  which  is  tiklng  place 
In  K-rea  I*  must  now  be  clear  to  all  of 
11-  rr  \\  ur  Re.serve  Forces  are  the  key  fac- 
t.  ra   in    th'-   funire  security   of   this   Nation. 

In  sh  rt.  we  have  reached  a  w:)rld  sit- 
iiati  vi  w  itre  the  citiizen  army  of  the  United 
.-'•  ites  nri<t  be  prepared  to  fight  on  much 
>i.  '-er  :,  -.(-♦'  thi;a  ever  before.  Assistant 
■s  ■■■.-'■'..TV  m:  Defense,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosen- 
n»'r,,,  wnti.-.^  In  the  June  issue  of  your  mH»;a- 
zj  .e  The  Reserve  Officer  said.  'We  regard  the 
Reserve  's  .la  uiuisp*usable  element  In  our 
sec'irity." 

II  I  inav  I  -houiJ  like  to  change  that  this 
n^'  ri;ir.i;  M  read,  ■'We  regard  the  Reserve 
a,-v  'he  rufspi'asaWe  element  In  our  se- 
currv.'  ai.d  th;.s  ct  ncept  might  very  well 
bt?  ^he  Kev  note  of  your  thinking  and  your 
i*«:.v;ty  (i'irtr;e  this  convention  and  during 

Y  -u  rfC'>«mze.  of  course,  that  this  la  no 
new  comv  pt.  but  you  know,  ic»o,  that  we 
lu'  e  not  rtiways  given  tt  the  paramount 
enphiisis  which  it  now  demands.  It  has 
seemt'd  a*  times  that  we  have  been  more 
cuticfrnt'd  with  the  personal  benefits  and 
e.xternai  ucoutremenla  of  Rwterve  service — 
e  Lt'claliy  those  which  concern  us  as  Ludi- 
v:dual.«.  This  is  not  an  indictment  of  the 
IruiivldUcii  Reservist:  It  Ln  rather  the  result 
c:  our  sociological  context,  of  our  national 
distaste  f  ir  an  e:if  jrced  and  prolonged  nuU- 

\V-,tr.  World  War  II  ended,  there  was  a 
gt-:-':,..!  fi>f-U:ig  throughout  the  Nation  th.-xt 
tV'.c  r!;.uices  of  aiiother  major  conflict  were 
s  :>mnte  that  cur  gfneratkm  need  not 
w  -iv  ,i:i<  vtt  it  The  armed  services  did 
w  r:  y  about  It  tx^cause  that  ts  their  job. 
l.-v  wer.?  among  lae  only  people  In  the 
C'  itry  who  at  that  time  were  aware  of  the 
grim  po«sibiiity  of  another  war  in  the  near 
I  i:  :r  agiiiii,  u  t  that  they  had  any  more 
rt,!,-  a  :or  eximUng  one  than  the  rest  of 
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us.  but  their  mission,  as  you  know,  is  to  plan 
for  military  sectzrlty  against  not  only  prob- 
able dangers  but  also  possible  dangers,  no 
matter  how  remote  they  might  seem  to 
others. 

But  the  personnel  of  the  great  and  vic- 
torious military  force  with  which  this  Na- 
tion had  just  fought  a  global  war  were  pre- 
ponderantly clvUlana.  Quite  understand- 
ably, when  they  had  achieved  victory,  they 
wanted  to  go  home  to  resume  their  civilian 
life.  It  was  obvious  to  our  military  leaders 
that  this  enormous  and  almost  helter-skel- 
ter demobUizatlon  would  bring  about  a 
drastic  deterioration  of  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. There  Is  no  doubt  that  they 
realized  then  and  there  the  necessity  for 
creating  a  large  Reserve  organization.  Re- 
alizing also  the  difficulty  of  creating  an  or- 
ganization which  would  be  any  more  potent 
than  the  smaU  Reserve  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  and  also  appreciating  that  the  ob- 
ligations concomitant  with  Reserve  status 
deserve  recognition  and  compensation,  they 
set  up.  with  the  Invaluable  help  of  your  as- 
sociation, a  series  of  inducements  to  make 
Reserve  service  a  career  in  the  sense  that 
it  would  carry  with  it  the  possibiUty  of 
monetary  remuneration  and  retirement  ben- 
efits. 

Nonetheless,  we  realize,  and  we  admit  it. 
that  the  Reserve  program  during  the  first 
5  years  following  World  War  II  left  much  to 
be  desired.  You  Reservists  could  see  that 
this  wasn't  a  first  rate  program.  Your  asso- 
ciation often  pointed  out  its  weaknesses.  Al- 
though a  number  of  things  were  accom- 
plished, as  for  ir,stance  the  introduction  of 
the  career  concept  which  I  just  mentioned. 
the  Individual  Reservist  were  never  given  to 
understand  fully  where  they  fitted  into  the 
picture,  what  was  expected  and  what  was 
needed  from  them,  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  them.  The  inadequacies  of  the  Reserve 
set-up  were  perhaps  not  fully  realized,  how- 
ever, until  the  Korean  conflict  broke  out. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  was  recognized 
after  partial  mobilization  was  ordered  was 
that  we  didn't  know  wh  j  our  Individual  Re- 
servists were,  what  they  were  doing,  what 
k.ind  of  physical  condition  they  were  in. 
Ahat  their  availability  for  active  service 
might  be.  Very  simply,  we  just  didnt  know 
what  the  status  of  our  Reservists  was.  The 
res-alt  was  the  evaluation  program,  of  which. 
I  am  sure,  you  ail  are  aware  since  you  ve 
probably  t>een  asked  to  take  a  physical  ex- 
amination recenUy.  That,  however,  is  just 
a  beginning. 

During  the  year  of  the  Korean  fighting, 
the  Pentagon  has  had  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion many  additional  defects  of  the  Reserve 
program.'  The  Anny  certainly  realizes  that 
it  had  to  adopt  mobilization  measures  which, 
of  necessity,  would  In  some  instances  create 
individual  hardship,  measures  which  might 
never  Ijave  had  to  be  followed  if  we  had 
already  had  a  well  worked  cut  plan  of  ad- 
ministration. I  am  sure  the  other  services 
would  say  the  same  thing  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree. 

But  there  is  also  a  much  better  side  to  the 
picture,  for  the  whole  Military  Establishment 
promptly  went  to  work  to  make  changes  of 
far-reaching  Importance 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  all  of  the 
armed  services  for  the  past  several  months 
have  been  working  intensively  on  the  for- 
mulation of  new  policies  which  will  revitalize 
and  in  some  ways  revolutionize  our  Reserve 
forces.  Those  policies  and  the  plans  f(W 
their  implementation  have  been  elevated  to  a 
position  subordinate  to  none  In  the  think.lng 
and  the  effcMrt  of  the  highest  levels  of  both 
the  general  staffs  and  the  secretariats  In  tha 
Pentagon. 

In  addition.  e\-ery  major  staff  agency  of 
every  service  has  set  up  a  reserve  division. 


Each  of  the  three  military  departments,  aa 
well  as  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  desig- 
nating an  assistant  secretary  to  whom  the 
new  Reserve-forces  program  will  be  of  pri- 
mary concern  and  at  least  one  special  assist- 
ant who  will  devote  his  major  effort  to  Re- 
serve afTalrs.  The  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board,  composed  predominantly  of  Reserve 
members  from  each  of  the  services,  is  oper- 
ating at  the  Department  of  Defense  level, 
irith  the  primary  function  of  establishing 
and  coordinating  Reserve  policies  affecting 
the  three  services. 

All  of  these  agencies  have  been  cooperat- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  bUl,  which  is  ready  for  introduction 
in  Congress  this  week.  We  believe  strongly 
that  this  bill,  together  with  certain  features 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act,  will  provide  a  substantial  p>art 
of  the  necessary  framework  for  the  major 
reorganization  and  revttallzatlon  of  the  Re- 
serve forces  which  Is  so  imperative 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  this  reorganization  plan  in  detail; 
I  understand  that  the  agenda  for  your  con- 
ference includea  the  presentation  of  such 
details  by  speclaliata  from  each  of  the  serv- 
ices. However,  I  do  want  to  stress,  even 
though  briefly,  certain  fundamental  con- 
c<'pts  behind  the  ctnrrent  and  proposed  legis- 
lation and  planning. 

The  most  fundamental  of  th^  concepts 
is  that  of  the  new  role  which  must  be 
played  by  our  Reserve  forces,  which  is  based 
upon  the  realization  of  the  necessity  for 
substantial  Reserve  units  of  all  services  to 
be  combat  ready  with  the  alwolute  nalnl- 
mum  of  delay  when  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
require  either  partial  ot  total  mobilization. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Mar- 
shall, only  last  week  personally  Impressed 
uDon  the  Reserve  Forces  PoUcy  Board  the 
overriding  fact  that  we  cannot  count  on 
having  more  than  a  few  weeks  after  M-day 
before  considerable  numbers  of  divisions 
and  supporting  units  from  the  Reserve 
forces  must  be  in  combat.  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  planning  to  tlirow  into 
combat  divtstons  that  are  not  reedy,  but  it 
does  mean  that  our  Reserve  forces  must 
be  so  nearly  combat  ready  before  M-day  that 
they  can  be  made  finally  ready  in  a  period 
of  time  which  up  to  now  might  have  been 
thought  incredibly  short.  If  the  impor- 
tance of  this  concept  can  somehow  thor- 
oughly permeate  the  thinking  of  everyone 
concerned  with  the  Reserve  forces,  from  the 
newly  enlisted  member  of  a  Reserve  divi- 
sion to  the  Member  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  we  shaU  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous stride  forward. 

There  is  the  further  problem  that  no- 
body in  this  country  can  safely  predict  when 
or  if  M-day  wUl  come,  but  we  dare  not  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  that  it  will  be 
many  years  hence  or  that  we  will  have  much 
warning. 

Now,  to  accomplish  the  mission  required 
of  them  by  these  new  concepts,  the  Reserve 
forces  of  each  of  the  services,  under  re- 
cently approved  Department  of  Defense  poli- 
cies, will  include  subdivisions  known  as  the 
"Ready  Reserve"  and  the  "Stand-by  Reserve." 
The  Ready  Reserve  will  be  composed  of 
units  and  Ladlvidtials  available  for  mobiliza- 
tion at  any  time  an  emergency  is  declared 
by  the  President.  In  other  words,  it  will 
be  to  the  Ready  Reserve  that  we  will  look 
should  something  similar  tc  the  agression 
In  Korea  recur. 

Tlie  Standby  Reserve  will  consist  of  other 
trained  units  and  Individuals  who  wUl  be 
available  for  active  oerTlce  only  upon  the 
outbreak  of  total  war  or  upon  declaration 
<a  an  emergency  by  th*  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  will  be  kept 
In  a  high  state  of  training.     So  far  as  the 


Army  la  concerned  at  least,  this  will  be  the 
part  of  the  Reserve  forces  that  will  receive 
priority  funds  and  equipment  to  the  full  ex- 
tent needed  and  poasible. 

Another  aspect  of  the  policies  results  from 
oae  of  the  most  apparent  weaknesses  of  our 
current  Reserve  fHxigram.  which  has  been 
the  lack  of  adequate  enlisted  strength  with- 
in individual  units.  To  alleviate  this,  our 
reorganization  Is  being  Integrated  with  the 
operations  taking  place  and  contemplated 
under  the  provl£lons  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  and  of  the  recently  enacted  UnlTcrsal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  The  Re- 
serve forces  will  be  fed  by  steadily  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  trained  men  who  have  com- 
pleted their  months  of  obligation  for  ac- 
tive service  under  these  acta,  but  who  will 
have,  as  you  know,  further  resenre  obliga- 
tions ot  several  years. 

It  Is  Important  to  streas  that  In  all  the 
planning  and  pMllcy  making  that  baa  lic«n 
done  In  recent  moatha  and  that  cootlnuaa 
to  be  done,  the  central,  point  that  ta  In- 
sisted upon  la  realism.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
away  from  the  kind  of  policy  making  Ulua- 
trated  by  the  story  of  the  ant  and  the  graaa- 
hopper  that  I  heard  the  oth«^  day. 

'Winter  was  coming  on  and  the  graaahoppCT 
had  failed  to  make  prorlalcna  for  it.  In 
considerable  desperation,  therefore,  he  wvnt 
to  see  the  ant.  who  waa  reputed  to  be  a 
pretty  smart  feUow. 

Tbe  ant  reviewed  the  aituatlon  and  stud- 
ied the  problem  for  r.  while  and  then  aaiid 
to  the  grasshopper.  ''Tlw  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  turn  into  a  cockroach.  Cockroachaa 
usually  spend  th«  wtnta  very  jdeaaantly. 
in  comfortable  houaee  with  plenty  of  food 
lying  around  and  ptenty  d  warm  DO0k»  and 
cranle    In  which  to  redde." 

The  graashopper.  delighted  with  this  at- 
tractive and  impressive  aolutlon  ot  his  prob- 
lem, thaioiced  tbe  ant  and  was  about  to 
depart  when  It  occurred  to  him  to  aait.  "By 
the  way.  Mr.  Ant,  how  do  I  go  about  ttimlng 
Into  a  cockroach?" 

The  ant.  rather  gruffly,  replied.  "Gnat's 
Implementation.     I  only  work  on  policy. *" 

Ladl^  and  gentlemen,  no  such  unrcal- 
1st  K  nonsense  as  hat  la  going  to  be  toler- 
ated by  General  Marshall  or  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  or  by  those  In  responsible  position* 
in  any  military  department. 

Tbe  detaUed  and  practi\cal  implementation 
of  all  tbe  new  major  Beeerre  policies  is  at 
this  moment  being  plaoned  by  each  of  the 
services.  Much  has  already  been  worked  out. 
The  Army's  plan,  for  Instance,  among  other 
things  contemplates  setting  up  within  the 
Ready  Reserve  »  selected  group  c<  dlvtslona. 
with  full  suppcirtlng  units  and  the  neces- 
sary individuals  tor  mobtllsatlon  designa- 
tions and  for  replacementa.  which  will  be 
trained  to  t)ecome  as  nearly  combat  ready  as 
Ls  possible  In  Reserve  status.  The  Army  will 
call  this  group  the  early  ready  force.  This 
wUl  be  the  part  of  its  Beserve  that  must  at 
aU  times  be  so  close  to  ecsnhat  rMdlneas 
that  It  can  be  thrown  into  battle  as  a  ma- 
jor, powerful,  and  effective  fighting  force 
w  :h  the  abeohite  minimum  al  training  after 
being  mobilized. 

Throughout  all  of  this  planning,  too.  we 
are  seeking  to  orient  the  reorganlaatlOB  to 
the  end  that  each  and  every  reservist  may 
have  the  clearest  possible  picture  of  his  ob- 
ligation and  of  the  circumstances  In  which 
he  will  be  called  for  active  duty.  We  recog- 
nize that  stich  things  as  aboUshlng  the  nag- 
ging uncertainty  on  this  score  In  times  <tf 
limited  emergency .  creating  sound  pay  and 
realistic  training  p  ograms.  establishing  Jus* 
promotion  policies,  and  providing  aa  In- 
telligent demobHteatton  structure  alt  ar» 
meet  Important,  tjecause  the  proper  sOte- 
tlcn  erf  these  things  wUl  Increase  morale  of 
the   individu&l  reservist,  and   m   tiUTi  effect 
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farcntttT  our  cntlr*  nattonsi  atcurttj.  Tour 
auoeUUon  can  eartainly  help  us  kpcp  th* 
prof>er  per«p«et}T«  oa  Biattcn  of  tbla  ktnd. 

Tbe  SsMTT*  tcrcm  ot  the  futiire  are  dow 
coaiectTCd  m  a  powarfol  BtrllclDf  torr«  and 
Bot  atom  M  a  tentpwaiy  bokttng  force  and 
cadre  K/arcm.  Whan  «•  mobOtse  the  Reserve 
forces  of  this  NatioB  the  next  time,  we  expect 
to  moMliae  two  thlnga:  a  frreat  fl«hnnf 
team.  land.  aea.  and  air.  and  m*  the  same  time 
an  Mfdltlon^i  trained  nocIeuB  for  tbe  tarmt 
rapid  and  eOdent  po^rtMe  utUlcatton  of  the 
entire  military  manpower  potential  of  Au«r> 
lea.  If  ncceiiaary. 

Tliere  are  montta  of  labor  aAead  of  ua 
We  can  only  hope  tbat  there  Is  vet  time  to 
translate  our  plans  Into  fuII-Oedf*^  reality. 
We  are  eonvtnoad  that  tbe  eecurtty  of  Amerl- 
tca  depends  basleaHy  upon  the  battle 
■trength  of  her  Reeerre  foreee.  The  full 
tmpaet  ot  this  reaitetlon.  however  tardy  It 
nay  ^ve  been.  teetiasLU  our  present  feeiln« 
of  urgeuey. 

I  «m  know  tbat  ^  «tf  ua  here,  ss  reserv- 
ists, hava  beard  hl0i-«oandln«  worda  sbout 
tbe  Importance  of  tbe  Beserve  program  sffaln 
and  acala  tbrougb  ttM  years— folkmad.  in 
all  too  many  rasas,  by  Bttle  else.  It  may  veU 
be  tbat  wttbout  tba  pressures  Howlni;  from 
tbe  tncrsaalocly  obeloas  tbreata  of  Soviet 
Rosslaii  imparlalln  and  Ssd  aggression,  ws 
would  stffl  be  taOttiig  big  aiHl  doing  little 
about  our  Reserve  forces.  But  the  world  at 
today  stmpty  wm  no  loader  pertnlt  tbat. 

r  emastly  tirfe  tbla  association  to  renew 
at  this  ooafarenes  fta  determination  to 
hg»p  tbe  Mitlaaal  MUltary  Bstabltahment  and 
tbe  Amsrlcaii  peofAs  put  strength  and  drive 
and  moaay  and  brains  into  msiking  the 
■Msrve  ftaresa  of  tbs  lAilted  suites  iriiat 
they  ought  to  be  aad  must  beootx«— a  per- 
manent aad  potwiftU  potential  ablcb  will 
datar  woold-bs  smim  si  tf  tbey  are 
•nd  win  InAet  tfscMvs  defeat  ujion  tl 
"  they  sre  foottMRty.    There  Is  n.>  time  to 


*"*•  ^gypo^g  I  would  offer  tbte  omttnne* 

_  ?^  r«p<«t— Tba  Rssuia  forees  sre  the 

indliiMnsaMa  slansut   in    tbe   s»n»nty   of 

»mme%ea.     And  1  am  absointely  tonvtnoed 

ttat  at  laat  «w  aaus  itf 
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career  of  public  service  to  our  N.itlon  s  wom- 
en am:  children. 

Retiring  after  17  years  ra  Chief  if  '^it 
Bu-«au.  new  in  the  PedernJ  Security  A^nrv. 
•he  recalled  the  circumstances.  The  Bureau, 
then  operating  with  a  handful  of  people  f  n 
an  annual  budget  of  J25.640.  suddenly  i,xt  an 
increaae  cf  tl68.0C0  under  the  awa.y;enl:ig 
social  impulse  of  the  Woodrow  WlL-on  •new 
freedom"  and  had  openings  for  26  woTOen. 
She  tock  the  civll-serTlce  examination  and 
quaUfied.  But  she  wes  twenty-Feveu'ii  en 
the  list.  Then  scsneone  refly^.cd  — a:.d  she 
gut  A  Job. 

Bui  there  was  nothlnsj  accident..;  about 
ber  career.  a.«  was  the  case,  by  his  twn  a.-- 
count.  of  Omar  Br.id:ey.  wlio  apptu.  n'ly  h.d 
not  the  least  thought  of  being  a  so'iier  but 
WAS  mducfd  to  try  fur  We&t  Po.iU  by  .la 
oider  man  In  his  Missouri  Coiri-iur.ity  « ho 
pointed  out  It  was  the  way  to  get  the  educi- 
tion  the  youn^  man  covet-^d.  Katherino 
Lenroot  knew  what  &he  wanted.  Si.e  :<rev 
up  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  L*.  FoliCue  re- 
form era  In  Wisconsin,  which  her  father, 
Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  later  United  SUi:es  Senati^r. 
helped  to  promute  and  mak»  a  reality  as 
speaker  of  the  wUconsln  House  of  Reure- 
senatlves.  She  bad  studied  at  the  u:.: vt-r- 
«ty  under  Prof.  John  R.  Coniui,.:is  and  ft-ia 
inspired  by  that  (rreat  teacher  to  an  l.-.tere.st 
In  labor  problems.  After  graduation  she 
wcLked  lor  2  years  In  the  State  s  ir.dusinai 
commlflBktn  before  begmnii»g  her  great  ad- 
venture  In  Washington. 

Wliat  still  Is  moet  vivid  to  M.ss  Lenjixt. 
looking  back  on   It   all,   «aa   the    fight    ;:ere 
during  the  1930's  for  recognition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  responsibility  for  wel;are, 
which.  In  her  chosen  field,  meant  the  wel- 
fare  of   the   Nstkm'a   women    and    children. 
The  spark  of  the    "new  freedom     has  flick- 
ered o;Tt  meanwhile,  and  laissez-faire  tcih- 
argy  again'  was  the  order   in   Government. 
P>*    flght    revolved    about    the    Shcppard- 
Towner  blU  for  PodertJ  ttrants-ln-ald  t<j  the 
States  for  a  cooperative  program  of  mater- 
nal and  child  welfare  for  which  an  appro- 
prUtlon  of  •l.aOO.OOO  was  proposed. 
She  imlled  over  the  memories. 
"They  said  we  were  Just  a  bunch  of  spin- 
sters and  flat-chested  old  maids.     Why  ruch 
an  apiiroprlatlon  would  wreck  the   Repub- 
lic." 

Cautiously  the  set  wss  limited  to  5  years. 
Tbereafter  It  was  renewed  for  2.  Then, 
I»esto.  Congress  cut  off  the  aid  and  relegated 
tte  Children •»  Biffeau  to  a  research  and  re- 
porttne  agency — and  that  was  so  recently  as 
199B.  tlie  tag  end  of  the  CooUdge  proepjerlty 
whlcb  nearly  everybody  thought  then  was 
Iptog  "-o  last  forever.  That  remained  the 
Bureau's  fnnetlon  xmtll  Its  relnvigoratlon  in 
ins  In  tbe  Roosevelt  New  Deal. 

It  Is  iitlll  a  bit  astounding  to  Miss  Lenroot 
bow  negligent  and  spathetlc  we  were  about 
our  huinan  resources  In  the  1920'8.  Bignlf- 
tomt.  parhaps.  was  tbs  fact  that  in  the 
La  Follette-Costlfan  unemployment  relief 
bUI  of  1103  It  first  was  proposed  to  turn  oTer 
rsUaf  administration  to  the  Children's  Bu- 
naxu  as  tbat  was  then  about  the  only  Fta- 
wal  actncy  aequatntsd  wltb  the  special 
probiaaui  Involved  in  the  depression.  How- 
r,  oOter  agencies  wws  created  for  that 


Ik  la  A  btt  srtffundlng  to  ICss  Lenroot.  too. 
how  quickly  tba  oUmate  changed  around 
Waahington  wbsn  tba  deprvwlon  woks  us 
R^  •&«  ako  a  matter  of  prUto.  far  shs  was 
*"'«*•■»***  4K  aU  of  It  and  tbs  tong-overdus 
nma  lor  wbleb  aba  bad  worked— 
c<  chad  tabor  svanttiaiJy  thro««b 
KHoor  Aet  aftv  tba  Supreme  Court 
BttUtflad  an  aatt-cbUd  labor  act  of  Con- 


.rr^ifl  n'-<l  a  f-onstUutlonal  amendment  had 
'itlpfl  cx-'ii^i  ':i  of  aid  to  the  a^ed.  as  well 
a.^  .  XI -ni'Mn  if  maternal  and  child  care,  and 
ii:i  -he   ^I'lff  thin.:s.    In  all  of  these  she  bad 

S(,r>  IS  nrr.iid  f  her  bureau  and  its  devo- 
..,,p  )».;  ;  .rs.v  n.-ia  re  idlnes.s  to  give  IJ  hours 
a  li,, V  rir-  1  s  tnrdays  and  Sundays  often. 
Pr  >i!f)  *i. .  ..;  h'T  pn- lecessors  who  inspired 
and  T  (lr:'><-i  h'>r — Julia  Lathrop  and  Grace 
.\hh.  t»  »hp  -wi  prexious  chiefs — and  very 
^».  iv  •!'•'  'hf  work  Is  to  be  carried  on  by 
>f,r.v.,  \j  E'.iot.  formerly  her  associate 
d!""  "T  v.ho  for  the  I.-^i-st  2  vears  has  been 
wi'n  me  W  -r:d  Hea  th  Organization. 

.\ss  the  J  r  -yr-  comparatively  recent 
r  -t  "r3«;  To  c^-.V'.r.'is.h  a  pattern  of  Federal 
:-  pon.-ibUfy  f  .r  welfare,  with  use  of  the 
ta.xlr.5  -.Mrf.fT  ■:  r  'he  benefit  of  all  the  people 
under  r..it:-- .*1  l-adershtp,  so  Mian  Lenroot 
fpe!s  that  ::>■  -•'-.,  hrsls  for  the  next  decide 
mu.st  be  on  gevinj  tiie  people,  under  this 
now-accepted  p.tttem,  to  recoenize  and  ac- 
cept reKponslblhty  a.s  Individual  citizens  for 
-.^ '^  it  happens  In  their  communities.  We 
c  :.  :  •  >'  rp:--  r'lhlllty  become  too  renKJte, 
r"  :-.'.'  :ii  V. ,.  h::::;ton,  If  our  democracy 
13   u;  r-rr^un   .i  ;iv;.i:::  institution. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

'■■'F    LOCTBT.ANA 

IN   IHJE  HOU.-^E  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Morday.  July  9.  1951 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exieiid  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  :he  Record,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit an  article  by  the  Marine  News,  of 

New  York.  puhh.shed  in  the  Washington 

Pu5t  of  even  date,  as  follows: 

Know  YotiH  Watekviats — Movinq  Pstsol^  -v 

PSOOTJCTS 

If  cur  wa'erways  rendered  no  service  be- 
yond :hat  f  transportlnR  petroleum  and 
its  producs  during  World  War  H  they  would 
have  amply  justified  their  improved  exlst- 
e:i..e  For  :he  entire  period  of  the  war 
according  to  the  former  Office  of  Defense 
Tranpp'^irtation.  our  Inland  waterway  system 
including  the  Great  Lakes,  handled  a  grand 
total  of  1.730000.000  barrels  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  That  represents 
a  dally  averatje  of  1.379,000  barrels.  The 
average  refinery  production  of  the  entire 
United  States  during  the  war  period  was 
approximately  4.330,000  barrels  per  day. 
which  clearly  Illustrates  the  valuable  con- 
tribution of  the  waterways  In  moving  this 
highly  esisentlal  war  material. 

"CHrana  C.  Thompsoiv. 
"Frfrident,  American  Wmter-umy$  Op- 
eratOTs,  Inc." 

It  is  the  conviction  of  many  Informed 
authorities  that  if  the  Federal  waterway  sys- 
tem served  no  other  purpose  than  being  a 
Vital  arm  of  defense,  whlcb  It  la.  lU  total 
cost  would  be  more  than  Justified.  But  It 
Is  not  only  a  vital  part  of  deTsnae:  It  Is 
also  s  vital  link  in  the  Nation's  traoqiorta- 
tlun  system,  and  an  aid  to  seonomlc  aad  dUc 
development  throughout  tbe  Nation. 

Mmuxx  Mswa. 

Osoacx  H.  Pauca. 
PT9aid«nt  awl  FubUahtr. 
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Keep  IraaiaB  00  Floirnif  To  AtokI  Gax 
R&ti<MUBg  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  M.\saAcnu8irrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

I.Ir.  L.^NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
afford  the  red  tape,  black  marketing, 
and  the  dislocations  that  result  from  gas 
rationing. 

That  dismal  prospect  is  just  around 
the  corner  because  of  the  unyielding 
attitudes  of  Great  Britain  and  Iran  con- 
cerning the  ownership  and  operation  of 
the  worlds  largest  oil  refinery  at 
Abadan. 

So  rich  are  the  underground  reserves, 
that  it  Ukes  only  38  tons  of  steel  to 
produce  1,000  tons  of  oil.  In  the  United 
States,  by  comparison,  over  1.400  tons 
of  steel  are  required  to  extract,  pipe,  and 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  this  prized 
fuel  from  the  deep  treasure  house  of 
nature. 

The  British  Navy,  most  of  Western 
Europe.  India,  and  Australia  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  continuous  flow  of  pe- 
troleum from  this  area. 

If  it  is  cut  off.  the  United  States  will 
have  to  make  up  the  deficit,  and  that 
win  mean  gas  rationing  here. 

The  British  threaten  to  withdraw 
their  technicians  in  retaliation  for  the 
sudden  and  high-handed  seiziure  of  the 
properties  by  the  Iranians. 

The  International  Court,  an  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  has  suggested  a  cool- 
Ing-off  period  until  it  can  make  up  its 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  it  has  juris- 
diction in  the  matter,  and  if  so,  what  de- 
cision it  will  make. 

There  are  no  signs  that  Iran  will  wait 
upon  such  a  deliberative  process.  Move 
and  countermove — irritation  piled  upon 
irritation — may  provoke  a  crisis  that 
will  have  world-wide  repercussions. 

If  the  British  pull  out,  the  Iranians 
will  have  won  a  hollow  victory  because 
the  flow  of  oil  will  dry  up  through  lack  of 
skilled  workers  to  operate  the  facilities. 
Sixty-day  r^rves  are  being  con- 
sumed rapidly.  Unless  a  compromise  is 
reached  whereby  production  is  main- 
tained pending  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Europe  and  Asia  will  be  calling  upon 
us  for  oil.  If  we  share  the  remaining 
supply,  it  will  mean  a  cut-back  in  the 
volume  of  industrial  activity  and  trans- 
portalion  within  the  United  States. 

The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  cut  pro- 
duction in  h&If  a  we^  ago.  Its  on- 
ployecs  are  moving  out.  The  cconpany 
win  withdraw  completely  untess  there  Is 
a  reasonable  compromise  over  the  issue 
of  oil  natJCHuOlxatiOQ  within  the  very 
near  future. 

Tehran  wants  British  technlciaDS  to 
go  on  worUng.  this  time  for  the  Iranian 
National  Co.  ^t  ttiese  onployees  doubt 
the  ability  of  the  Iranians  to  manacre  tbe 
enterprise  with  any  decree  of  eflbciency 


apd  are  uncertain  of  Tehran's  word  on 
salaries. 

Apart  from  the  deeper  reasons  that  led 
to  this  crisis,  we  can  understand  the  re- 
luctance of  the  British  to  give  in  to  the 
Iranian  seizure  of  properties  that  have 
been  developed  over  a  period  cf  40  years. 
Moves  by  the  British  to  close  up  all  op- 
erations in  the  oil  fields  is  calculated  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment and  bring  about  a  middle-of-the- 
road  settlement.  However,  this  may 
boomerang.  Already,  there  are  signs 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment is  stifferxing.  in  the  face  of  local 
demonstrations  that  are  manipulated 
from  Moscow.  A  complete  shut-down  of 
oil  production  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences throughout  the  free  world. 

Frankly.  I  am  worried  about  this  pos- 
sibility. 

In  the  event  that  diplonii^tic  negotia- 
tions fail,  what  then? 

We  have  heard  many  warnings  from 
responsible  leaders  in  the  United  States 
that  there  must  be  no  let -down  in  the 
defense  effort.  That  program  would  be 
further  impaired  if  this  country  were 
forced  to  curtail  the  use  of  oil  in  order  to 
help  its  friends  abroad. 

We  have  a  very  vital  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  British-Iranian  dispute. 
We  should  extend  a  helping  hand,  at 
least  to  promote  the  continuing  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  this  key  fuel, 
before  the  situation  gets  out  of  control. 

We  cannot  sit  back  waiting  and  hop- 
ing for  a  workable  solution.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake. 

I  believe  that  we  should  offer  th« 
know-how  of  American  technicians  to 
keep  the  Persian  oil  resources  in  pro- 
duction. 

American  companies  would  be  only  too 
willing  to  assist  with  skilled  personnel. 

It  remains  for  our  Government 
through  the  State  Department  to  re- 
verse its  position  and.  after  contacting 
the  leaders  of  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, offer  a.sststance  to  head  off  a  shut- 
down or  a  run-down  affecting  this  big- 
gest of  all  refineries. 

This  stand-by  offer  should  be  made  at 
once. 

If  negotiations  succeed,  it  will  not  be 
needed. 

If  they  fail,  we  shall  be  insured  against 
restrictions  In  the  use  of  gasoline  and  of 
oil  fuel  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  one  way  to  avert  the  possibility 
of  additional  controls. 


^rausike  «r  Op«»? 

EXTENSION  OF  IlEMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  IRABAUT 

XH  THB  dfODSB  OP  BXPlilBSINTATlVBi 

Monday.  Jutg  9. 1951 

Mr.  RABAirr.  llr.  (SDeak^-.  tfatt  at- 
t«3tkm  of  tfa«  txte  vof  id  is  rtvded  on 
that  tiny  spot  in  Korea  wbere  the  United 


Nations  representatives  are  negotiating 
for  an  agreement  that  will  bring  the  hos- 
tilities there  to  an  end.  With  all  our 
hearts  we  hope  that  their  efforts  will  see 
the  end  of  bloodshed,  the  end  of  heart- 
t^eak  for  the  American  families  whose 
fighting  sons  are  now  in  Korea. 

But  if  our  experience  with  the  wiles  of 
ccmmunism  has  taught  us  anything,  if 
the  trickery  and  deceit  of  the  Kremim 
has  meant  anything  to  us,  the  American 
people  sliould  be  alert  to  the  possibilities 
of  diabolical  duplicicy  in  this  and  every 
other  move  the  Communists  make  to- 
ward their  version  of  a  Soviet  peace. 

For,  Uke  the  subtle  workings  of  the 
opium  drug,  the  Kaesong  negotiations 
can  lull  us  into  an  unguarded  feeling  of 
sec'ority.  Enei^etlc  America.  now 
strengthening  her  forces,  now  mobiliz- 
ing her  every  resource  to  stop  in  its 
tracks  tJie  onsweeping  tide  of  Red  ag- 
gression— energetic,  dynamic  America 
can  now  be  rendered  a  sleeping  and  help^ 
less  giant  if  we  drop  our  guard  for  a 
single  instant. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  allow 
the  armistice,  if  it  comes,  to  hill  us  Into 
relaxation  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
tremendous  mobilization  effort  begun  a 
year  ago  in  the  face  of  CommuTiist  ag- 
gression. 

Let  not  those  who  use  the  armistice  as 
an  argument  for  slewing  down  defense 
mobilization  inject  this  fatal  opium  into 
the  bloodstream  cf  our  national  life. 
They  mitst  know  that  they  unwittingly 
do  the  work  of  the  EjemMn  schemers. 
They  must  know  that  those  who  would 
sabotage  the  great  beginning  that  has 
been  made,  in  their  attempts  to  scuttle 
the  mobilization  program,  break  faith 
with  the  American  servioemen  who  have 
fought  and  died  m  Korea. 

By  our  imprecedented  show  of  inter- 
national determination  to  stop  aggres- 
sion we  have  taken  up  the  challenge  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sateUitcs.  If 
we  lower  our  guard  now.  we  will  fall  into 
the  trap  so  craftily  set  by  the  Kremlin 
strategists.  At  no  time  in  history  has 
it  been  more  fitting  that  we  I'onember 
the  phrase  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  liberty.'* 


BroekljB*!  *Xsa  De"  Slipyud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  MCW  TOBX 

in  THE  HOUSS  OP  BIPBXSmTATITrB 
Tuetdag.  Jtme  29. 19it 


l£r.  HW.TJKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  aome  oi 
my  colleagqes  love  to  extol  the  Florfda 
sunshine,  the  moimteins  of  Ckdonulo. 
the  bright  Ughts  of  Times  igpare  In 
New  Tork.  <n-  the  pn^ries  of  the  Wtrt. 
My  great  weakness  is  the  Brooldyn  ItoTy 
Yard,  kieated  la  my  diatriel  M  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  nigbt  I  am  natty  to 
begin  a  disaertatkm  on  this  fieateit  of 
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ftB  riiipjmrdi,  ttw  woBdnfol  peopto  wlio 
wmk  liwre.  tt»  nut  wmu  ftotioM  It  haa 
Budt  ta  ttw  pMt  and  li  e(mtliiiili«  to 
make  now  towafd  tha  deftnae  efforta  of 
ovD*  country. 

I  aas  pcraonally  anqiwIiiUiil  with  many 
of  these  pao^  and  wtttt  their  fine  work 
and  aceomikUahaeBta  In  the  OroQUyn 
Navy  Tard.  begUmtaig  vtth  the  shipyard's 
MOBMnder.  Rear  Mm.  Paul  &  mbecker. 
down  to  the  mosft  hOBUble  lalmr«rr.  We. 
hi  BnMlclyn.  take  great  pride  In  thU  navy 
yard  whieh  laat  Mtaniary  23  observed  tta 
one  hundred  and  flftteth  annivenary. 
Kirahltehed  In  IMl  on  a  43-aere  tract  of 
land,  the  dUpyard  wai  expanded  in  ttie 
eoone  of  years  uutfl  U  now  occupies  188 
acres  of  faetorieB*  shops,  drydocks. 
streets,  ways,  and  twrtkMngs.  It  Ik  Just 
a  hove  world  of  prodoettan  and  skill  in 
ttaeif. 

Admiral  Nlbeekar.  who  is  an  expert 
naval  archttset.  dubbad  tt  the  "can  do" 
shtpgnud  and  that  name  has  stuck  with 
It  m  kioldnt  over  the  hst  of  «reat 
veasels  built  there,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Brooklyn  Havy  Tard  is  known 
aa  ttie  "can  do*  yard.  Here  are  some  of 
these  tfi4»  and  battle  wagons  ocmstroc- 
ladthrtw: 

Tte  U.  a  a  JTIssoari.  the  Migktt  Mo, 
on  whose  deck  the  ofBdal  surrender  of 
JiSkan  took  plaee  on  September  2.  1945; 
the  battlaahlpaMorflk  Oarottiia  and  Iowa; 
the  abcraft  carriers  BemnimffUm,  Bon 
Bomme  Jtte^ard.  ^carMrye.  Pranktin  D. 
MoomwHt.  and  the  Oriitear  These  are 
few  of  the  laifer  and  better- 
to   be   built  in 


AB  thia,  of  eomrse.  eoukl  not  be  possible 
vtlhoot  the  help  and  skill  of  the  sh4>- 
yardt  k9al  and  atais  eowi^ecB. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  hi  tta  Isane  of  July  5. 1991. 
tta  Marhinliit.  the  waekly  pubUcatkm  of 
^  latnraatlonal  Aaaoctetten  of  Ifaehin- 

'motk   the    entire  * 
of  2  paces  to  depicUng 
ref  theleadhvper- 
•t  the  Btrooklyn  Navy  Tard. 
XAM  Lodve  SM  te  i^imnltfiJ  of  ma- 
^^faittit  emp)Q9«d  at   the   yard,   and 
tnoBC  the  oSeen  of  lids  lodce  ar«- 
Pat  aeaM.  pnaMeiit:  J.  Tabonak.  n- 
aaodal  secretary;  J.  Antrllli.  recording 
aecrstery:  Waller  Behvarti.  legislative 
<tfa'ector:  C  Cbaktoris  and  J.  Qinneli. 
taa^  tiHliiu.  P.  Ilphcdfleid.  a  BqMslto. 
J.  Dnbetty.  and  J.  floceJson.  executive 
boaxd  mambsri.    TImt  handle  all  labor 
probieais  which  aiiae  at  the  navy  yard. 
Othaea  shows  on  pletm  hi  the  liachln- 
M  hKiate:  Adaktal  Mheeker;  Captain 
DonnlQg,  pmdmftionoaeer:  Nick  P.  All- 
fg^pcwadent  (tf  JAM.  Dirtriet  44;  and 
wmfaUB  Ob  Touhc.  BMstcT  machinist. 

.JtotUt  eaaltr  of  a  taMttfai  layout  of 
jWum,  ahovlBC  mbw  «<  the  ahopi  and 
jnwMfriai  at  ttm  ymtit  and  aoaaa  ot  the 

*~~" -"-"'iX«iplae*B«iatha 


hooM  Of  t)M  New  Tca-k  naral  shipyard.  Bet- 
ter known  to  n»tiTe  New  Yorkera  m  th« 
Brooktyn  nvfj  T»rd.  thb  ImportAnt  unit  of 
our  r>tf«BM  ■nablUtunent  calls  Itaelf  the 
"Can  Do"  yanl  and  lU  many  thou*«nd«  of 
WortMft  are  proud  of  their  long  year*  of 
Mrrtoe  to  the  fleet. 

The  lAM  baa  made  a  ma}or  contribution 
to  this  recced.  Since  ISM.  union  members 
workluc  M  the  navy  yard  ha  ye  contrtbuted 
their  Hkllli  as  craftsmen  toward  building  and 
maintaining  euch  famoua  fighting  vessels  as 
the  Lt'^ngton,  the  Doiphin,  the  Trenton,  the 
Mmiru.  the  Brookljfn.  and  In  recent  years  the 
North  Carolina,  the  lotra.  the  Missouri,  the 
Bennington,  the  Bon  Hommr  Richard,  the 
Jr«er»ir^,  the  franklin  D.  Rooftfvelt,  and 
the  OrUkany. 

Meiobera  of  lAM  Lodge  55«  live  up  to  the 
"Can  Do"  aiogan  day  In  and  day  out.  fuily 
conadous  of  thctr  contribution  to  maintain- 
ing tt^e  mighty  fleet  that  guards  the  Ameri- 
can vay  of  life.  Union  and  management 
nieet  regtUarly  to  discuss  Improvement  :,f 
eoodiiiona  and  to  solve  production  problems. 
The  n«uJt«  speak  for  themselves — •Brookhn 
built"  means  well  built. 


Tbe  Clwcst  TUa«  to  Sapcraiaa  We  Have 
Td  Prefaced  Is  tlie  Uaited  SUtes  Air 
Feixe  Pilot  oi  the  New  B-47  Strstojet— 
Thej  Cal  Tins  Boy  a  Foor-Headed 
Heoster  Becaasc  He  Has  To  B«  Four 
Tlises  Saiafter  Tkaa  Akmtn  Ever  Were 
BeJ-ore"— Fraak  SUaiey,  the  Saturday 
Ev^eaiac  Past 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ujk&nuA 
Of  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneviav.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago.  the  Assistant  to  the  President. 
Dr.  John  R.  Steelman,  introduced  to  the 
television  audience,  on  the  popular  NBC 
teledocumentary  Battle  Report.  Wash- 
ington, Col.  Benjamin  Oliver  Davis.  Jr., 
Chief  of  the  Air  Defense  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

In  the  course  of  his  commentaries  on 
Coloiiel  Davis'  acUvities.  Mr.  Robert  Mc- 
Cormlck.  manager  of  the  NBC  Washing- 
ton tiilevislon  news  bureau,  said : 

Ho  longer  "huah  httsh"  are  these  models  of 
pUotleaa.  superaonlc  planes  that  boast  an 
Incredlue  3.000  miles  an  hour  and  fly  up 
to  IS0.OOO  feet — a  half-decade  away.  Upt)n 
their  devdopoaent  may  depend  who  win  rule 
the  air  6  yean  hence — the  Ufilted  States  of 
Amtrlca^-or  Soviet  Buoala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  r«ninded  of  this  in- 
stance by  the  fact  that,  several  evenings 
ago  ta  nakloc  his  pcfnilar  "Caravan" 
news  broadcaat  over  the  NBC  from  New 
York,  John  Caaeroa  Swayae,  well-known 
news  comnufntator.  spoke  in  a  somewhat 
ctiBilar  manner.  ICr.  8wajze  pointed  out 
tba  teiimiiMloMa  Mid  practical  advances 
lor  the  Unitad  Slatca  Ah:  Force  with 

_  >tlovartoi»ebaracterl8tlesof  mili- 
tarr  ahreraft  He  also  pointed  out  the 
resttttc  of  theae  <tevelc)pments  in  secunng 


both  the  defenses  of  the  United  States 

and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  quote  a  short  and 
altogether  illuminating  interview  that 
toolc  place  between  Mr.  Roy  Neal.  NBC 
announcer,  and  Col.  Paul  Tibbets.  United 
States  Air  Force — the  officer  in  charge 
of  thp  bombing  plane  that  dropped  the 
tomb  at  Hiroshima — who  was  presented 
on  the  John  Cameron  Swayze  6:45  p.  m. 
ne'.v;  prGi:ram.  June  26: 

Mr  SwAY/E  And  now  for  an  up-to-the- 
n-iUiute  arco-.::.t  of  the  latest  deveiopmeuts 
ots  ti-.t^  .^ir  F'T.-e  &-47  stratojet  bomber— a 
p;ar.'"  'hn-  >:;!s  rpvohitlonized  our  entire  air 
a':a<-k  pr  Hrr :i:n  Lffs  switch  to  our  NBC 
arir..:.uncfr,  Mr  Roy  Neal,  at  WPTZ,  Phila- 
deiphii 

Mr.  Nk.*l  P'slde  me  Is  the  man  who  was 
The  p.lt.t  .-,t  The  B-29  that  dropped  the 
-A-fcomb  .i!)  Hiroshima.  He's  here  In  Phila- 
d.';;-I-,i,i  :.,iu.-ht  to  tell  of  his  latent  activity 
as  fommand;:;g  officer  of  the  B  47  testing 
(grounds  at  Wichita  Kans  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  Intrjduce  Co!    Paul  Tlbbet-s. 

Colonel  Tlhuets.  what  are  you  now  work- 
ing on  "I 

Colonel  TiBEETs  .Mr  Neal.  we  are  now  c-om- 
plettng  tests  ou  the  B-*7,  a  six-euglned  jet 
bomber.  Suppose  we  take  a  nde  while  I  give 
ycu  the  statistics.  This  makes  you  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  limited  group.  Only  a  few 
nutslders  har«  b»»en  penr.ittL-d  to  see  a  B-47 
In  opern'ion 

Mr  ^z.\L.  We  do  know.  Colonel,  that  It  has 
ctM.^vd  the  -hinKLig  of  the  avi„tion  world. 

Colonel  Tibbets  Yes;  this  bomber  of  ouis 
Is  but  a  Uttle  aver  a  hundred  feet  iong^ 
and  it's  tr.ree  .stories  high.  It  carries  a 
20.CC0-p>-v;r;d  h'  mb  load  at  40,CC0  feet  when 
flyin?  fa.---!er  th.tr:  mo  miles  an  h-ur. 

A  flieht  of  over  2.000  miles  demr'.istrated 
607  mile.s  an  hour— and  we  can  beat  th.-.t 
:-.  ■■'•■  T7)e  B-47  can  run  away  from  any  Air 
Force  jet  fighter  currently  In  the  air — except 
the  F-S6. 

Mr  Ne.\l.  That  i.s  mdeed  an  amazing  speed 
when  one  realizes  the  B-47  is  a  bombing 
plane. 

Coir^nel  TiBPFTs  When  we  took  c3  Just 
r.<  w  r  '-.r  cr.  s.  -.vetsrht  was  185.000  pounds— 
lOoOOO  pound-;  were  fuel.  Elthty  percent  of 
the  space  in  the  plane  Is  taken  up  by  the 
bomb  bay  and  fuel  tanks. 

Mr.  Ne.\i  When  wUl  the  Air  Force  start 
using  tiiete  planes? 

Colr;nel  Ttbeets.  This  summer  we  will 
start  U.1  sex  quantity  delivery — and  by  then 
we'll  ha-p  the  crews  to  fly  'em. 

Mr    Neal    Cnn't  any  Jet  pilot  do  the  Job? 

Colonel  TiBBiTTs  Par  from  it  The  B-47 
has  only  sufficient  space  for  a  three-man 
crew.  They  cai!  our  pilots  "the  four-headed 
mon.sters  ■  because  each  is  bombardier,  pUot, 
navigator,  and  radar  operator  all  In  one. 

Mr.  Neal  That  sounds  like  a  lot  of  train- 
ing has  been  trying  on  already. 

Colonel  TiEBETs  We've  had  to  train  men 
to  a  poir.t  no  or.e  would  have  believed  pos- 
sible Just  a  few  years  ago.  We  first  choose 
cut.standli:g  men— men  who  are  already  ad- 
vanced pilot.s— and  give  them  over  a  year  cf 
hard  tiduung— more  than  1,500  hours  of 
study. 

Mr.  Ne-al  Why  do  they  have  to  have  so 
much  as  that  ? 

Colonel  TIBBETS.  WeU.  flrst,  remember 
you're  traveling  over  600  mllea  an  hour. 
Mr.  Neal.  IXin't  feel  It  a  bltf 
Colonel  TiBBrrs.  Jets  are  the  smootheat 
riding  things  In  the  air.  Ho  notee  at  all — 
and  »o  little  vibration  we  have  had  to  InstaU 
vibrators  In  the  cockpit  to  taauM  pilots  that 
Instruments  are  working  prtqwrly. 

The  runway  needed  for  taking  off  Increases 
600  feet   with   each  20-degree  rise  In  tem 
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perature!  When  you  land,  your  speed  has 
to  be  accurate  within  10  miles  an  hotir  or 
14.000.000  worth  of  airplane  winds  up  in  the 
Junkyard  That's  why  our  pilots  are  among 
the  sharpest  boys  In  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Neal.  Colonel,  first,  how  will  the  Air 
Force  use  this  plane? 

Colonel  TiEBFTs.  The  B-47  la  designed  to 
be  the  No.  1  atom-bomb  carrier  for  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Mr.  Neal  Which  puts  you  back  where  you 
started — as  an  extraordinary  atom-bomb 
earner. 

Colonel  Tibbets.  Yes;  until  the  B-ft2 
comes  alone  In  about  2  years  that  will  be 
ab  lut  f>vo  times  bigger.  That.  too.  would 
have  a  couple  of  things  still  missing  In 
the  strato.iet — intercontinental  range  and 
greater  bomb  capacity. 

Mr  Neal.  Thanks.  Col.  Paul  Tibbets,  to 
you  and  the  Air  Force,  for  this  report  on  the 
B-47  jet  bomber.  Well  be  reading  more 
about  you  m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
coming  cut  to-norrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  article  in  the  Post 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  revealing 
r  TS  stories  that  I  have  ever  read.  It 
shows  just  what  the  American  taxpayer 
is  getting  for  the  dollars  spent  by  o'lr 
Air  Force. 

It  is  seemingly  incredible  that  an 
agency  of  Government,  such  as  is  the  Air 
Force,  can  obtain  men  who  will  risk  their 
lives,  day  after  day.  in  the  performance 
of  such  feats  of  courage  and  heroism  as 
is  written  each  day  of  men  who,  having 
von  their  wings,  fly  the  heavens  to  insure 
the  security  and  peac-  of  these  United 
States. 

In  the  article  written  for  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  by  Stanley  Pranic,  en- 
titled "Sharpest  Boys  in  the  Air  Force." 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  cliKcst  thing  to  superman  we  have 
yet  produced  is  the  United  States  Air  Force 
pilot  of  the  new  B-47  stratojet.  They  call 
this  boy  a  four-headed  monster,  because  hok 
has  to  be  four  times  smarter  than  airmen 
ever  were  before. 

In  writing  further  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  the  'Sharpest  Boys  in 
the  Air  Force."  Mr.  Frank  continues,  tn 
part: 

Sharpest  Bo'ts  tn  the  An  Poaci 
(By  Stanley  Prank) 

They  call  themselves  four-headed  mon- 
sters, an  allusion  that  began  as  a  sardonic 
gag  and  has  become  an  apt  description  of 
a  new  breed  of  airmen.  The  reference  to 
four  heads  is  more  factual  than  fanciful  In 
the  supersonic  age.  A  monster  is  a  thcff- 
oughly  normal  fellow  who  has  been  trained 
within  an  Inch  of  his  faculties  to  function 
interchangeably  in  a  Jet  bomber  as  the  pilot. 
navigator,  bombardier  and  radar  operator, 
skills  that  required  four  individual  special- 
ists in  World  War  n.  The  flying  fortresses 
and  superforts  that  blasted  Gnrmany  and 
Japan  carried  lO-man  crews,  but  only  three 
monsters  will  ride  in  the  B-47.  the  plane  that 
assures  the  United  States  of  continued  su- 
premacy In  strategic  air  power. 

The  Boeing  B-47  Stantojet  is  the  swept- 
wing,  six -Jet  plane  that  has  made  all  im>- 
peller-dnven  military  aircraft  obsolescent. 
Every  blueprint  In  the  world  for  a  pistcm- 
englne  bomber  or  fighter  was.  tn  effect. 
thrown  Into  the  wastebaalcet  on  Fetiruary  8. 
IM9.  when  a  B-^7  flew  2JUB  miles  from  Mom* 
LaJce.  In  Washlngtoa.  to  Andma  PMd.  tn 
Maryland,  in  S  hours  and  46  minutes — an 
average  of  <S07.8  miles  an  hour.     The  big 


bird's  maximum  speed,  slnix  Increased  by 
modifications,  Is  classifled  lufcrmatlon.  but 
it  l£  no  secret  that  the  B-4'7  can  ran  away 
and  hide  from  any  jet  figliter  except  our 
own  r-66  Sabre,  which  is  genei-aily  con- 
sidered to  be  superior  to  Rossla't.  best  Jet, 
the  Mia~-15.  in  Korea. 

It  is  no  violation  of  security  to  report  fur- 
ther that  three  major  alrcraf ;  manufacturers 
are  producing  B--47"b  on  top-priority  orders 
from  the  Air  Force.  The  reason  for  this  In- 
tensive tooling  up  is  ob^'ious.  The  B-47'8  ex- 
treme speed  and  altitude — more  than  40.- 
000  feet — combined  with  advinced  radar  and 
electronic  equipment  for  fiying  at  night  and 
in  foul  weather,  make  it  the  Ho.  1  atom-bomb 
carrier  of  Lt.  Gen.  Curtles  I!.  LeMay's  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  The  plane  falls  to  meet 
only  one  criterion  demanded  by  global  plan- 
ners. Limited  combat  radius  will  require 
the  use  of  overseas  bases  in  i.he  event  of  all- 
out  war.  Intercontinental  range  is  being 
built  Into  the  B-52,  a  Jet-en?lned  behemoth 
Intended  as  the  most  likely  future  replace- 
ment for  the  B-36,  but  for  the  next  2  years 
the  Air  Forces  Sunday  punch  will  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  B-47. 

•  •  •  a  • 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  B-47's  crew 
couldn't  be  busier  if  it  tried  to  sweep  the 
sky  clean  of  clouds  with  a  br  xim.  The  pilot, 
copilot,  and  observer  are  cliarged  with  re- 
sponsibilities that  occupied  'rom  two  to  six 
men  in  World  War  II.  The  pilot,  for  exam- 
ple, has  to  watch  some  150  dials  and  contro48 
from  take-off  to  landing.  His  instrument 
panel  is  no  more  complicated  than  a  B  36'5, 
but  the  throttle  Jockey  of  ".he  latter  has  a 
flight  engineer  to  help  him  raonitor  the  con- 
trols and  take  care  of  m*^chanlcal  emer- 
gencies, where&a  the  man  in  the  B-47  is 
strictly  on  his  own.  Once  tie  plane  is  air- 
bKjrne,  he  can  exjject  little  assistance  from 
the  copilot,  who  is  the  radio  operator,  gun- 
ner, keeper  of  the  flight  lof ,  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  quick,  stand-by  calculator  of 
information  the  observer  feeds  to  him  con- 
stantly. 

Excessive  speed  and  altitude,  a  Jet's  chief 
assets  in  penetrating  an  i^nemy's  defense, 
magnify  the  slightest  error  tn  navigation 
alarmingly.  Barreling  alorg  at  10  miles  a 
minute,  the  observer  can  get  thoroughly  and 
hopelessly  lost  by  identifying  incorrectly  a 
blip  on  the  radarscope.  Fiilure  to  make  a 
correction  for  a  lO-mile-an-hotu-  shift  In  the 
wind  will  consiune  the  fuel  that  means  the 
difference  between  a  safe  reiitim  and  a  crack- 
up  in  a  desolate  field.  Almost  superhuman 
precision  Is  needed  on  tt.e  payoff  of  the 
mission — the  bomb  run  ovei-  the  target.  The 
one  point  In  space  from  walch  a  bomb  can 
be  dropped  with  mazimxun  results  Is  deter- 
mined by  speed,  wind  drift,  altitude,  weather 
and  the  ballistic  character!  stlca  of  the  mls- 
sUe.  Theae  factors  can  be  computed  accu- 
rately only  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
the  target — ot  the  final  l.i  seconds  of  the 
approach.  After  "Bomlas  av.'ay !"  the  observer 
has  nothing  to  do  but  sweai;  out  a  flight  pat- 
tern that  will  bring  him  back  with  sufficient 
fuel  for  a  landing  at  an  al  :emate  airfield  if 
the  weather  is  bad  over  his  hiome  l^use.  Then 
he  is  free  to  have  a  nervous  l>r«akdown  on 
his  own  time. 

Skeptics  believe  the  concept  of  an  lnt«r- 
changeatde  crew  In  the  B-47  Is  a  vlBionary 
scheme  that  never  will  worlc  on  a  mass  scale 
because  the  mental  quallflcatlfms  are  too 
stiff.  Only  a  genius  or  a  blolte  with  a  triclt 
mathematical  mind,  they  contentl.  can  ab- 
sorb the  staggering  technical  knowledge 
necessary  for  mastering  the  four  skllla.  Li. 
Gen.  Bobert  W.  Harper,  licail  <tf  tbe  Air 
Training  Command.  Iiaa  tl^a  answer  for  tliat 
aigum»it. 

"We  started  the  program  a  year  ago  with- 
out prelimlnarj  tests,"  Harper  declares,  "and 


we've  found  enough  men  to  prove  the  idea 
is  feasible.  There  isn't  a  genius  or  a  pre- 
selected superman  in  the  bunch.  They'n) 
ordinary  feUows.  the  sort  of  pecHile  who 
always  have  beetx  the  backbone  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  in  «  democracy." 

The  niunber  of  quadruple-rated  men.  des- 
ignated a&  SSN  I(K£'8  on  the  Air  Force  roster. 
wh:>  have  gone  through  the  school  at  liather 
Fleld  Is  classifled.  but  this  much  can  be  n- 
vealed:  There  will  be  no  shortage  of  crewii 
wliec  B~47'8  commence  rolling  off  the  as- 
sembly lines  m  quantity  this  summer.  Th<i 
1025°s  who  a:e  waiting  to  be  ctiecked  out  tti 
Jet  bombers  are  on  active  duty,  perfectlnf; 
their  proficiencies  in  B-^'s  and  B-50'». 
«  •  «  >  • 

Tibbets.  a  taut,  intense  man  who  doesnt; 
laugh  often.  •  •  •.  "Speed  Is  only  on<t 
feature  of  this  airplane  that  excites  all  oi' 
us,"  he  said.  "It  rides  so  smootiily  tliat  ][ 
don't  believe  well  ever  liave  a  more  stablti 
bombing  platform.  Let  me  give  you  an  ideii 
of  what  I  mean.  We  ve  actually  had  to  In- 
stall vibrators  In  the  instrument  panel  to 
make  the  dials  register  accurately  becausi) 
they're  built  with  compensating  devices  to 
neutralize  the  normal  vibration  of  a  plane. 
Then,  the  maintenance  (rf  a  Jet  is  so  slmtilo 
that  one  Jet  engine  can  be  changed  Id  I 
tw>ur,  against  12  to  14  hours  needed  to  re- 
place a  pi!>ton  engine. 

"The  thing  that  fascinates  me  most  about 
the  B-47,  though,  is  the  crew.  The  four- 
headed  monsters.  It's  hard  to  believe  only 
three  men  are  to  handle  such  a  big  bal>y. 
but  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  a  trend.  I 
understand  the  B-53  will  be  approximately 
three  times  larger  than  the  47  and  it  will 
carry  four  men,  at  the  most.  Maybe  Just 
three,  and  they'll  do  as  much  as  18  guys  tn 
a  B-d6. 

"A  crew  Is  bound  to  be  more  competent 
when  each  menibcr  understands  the  other 
fellow's  Jobs  and  problems.  I  saw  too  man-f 
missions  fouled  up  dtuli^  the  last  war  be- 
cause the  bombardier,  whc.  didn't  know  ths 
first  thing  about  a  plikne's  limitationis 
wanted  the  pilot  to  make  an  imponsible  40* 
correction  over  the  target  ai  the  last  mo- 
ment. On  the  other  hazul.  pilots  who  dldn  t 
know  the  principles  of  oombixtg  made  succi 
lousy  approaches  that  the  load  couldn't  toe 
dropped  anywhere  near  the  target." 

Tibbets  picked  up  an  ink  bottle  from  him 
desk,  "Sngineers  have  accomplished  mir- 
acles compressing  electronic  tubes,  that  ome 
filled  a  packing  case,  into  •  space  no  larger 
th&n  this  to  gl^«  us  the  fuel  load  we  need  Uw 
range.  A  greater  miracle  Is  being  pulled  liy 
squeezing  proficiencies  Into  men.  All  sorts 
of  psychological  htirdles  are  involved.  It 
takes  3  weeks  Just  to  create  a  (eeUng  of  lnd<»- 
pendcnce  In  a  pilot  who's  accusumed  to  a 
lot  of  help  fiying  a  big  bomber.  He  really  Is 
a  Jet-fighter  pilot.  mtiitipUed  by  six.  It's 
an  entirely  new  mental  atttttide  that  lie 
cant  acquire  overnight." 

Fleming  nodded.  "There's  a  terrlfie  dif- 
ference between  fin  airplane  driver  and  a 
combat  pilot.  It  want  be  hmg  before  air 
cadets  will  be  foing'  into  Jet  bombers  rlgSt&t 
after  they  finish  pre-fllght  training,  but  no- 
body in  his  right  mind  wlU  send  kids  on  im 
armed  mission  tn  a  B-47.  Flying  is  a  elcu^ 
tmtll  something  goes  wrong.  Then  you  ne<id 
mature  guys  to  cope  with  eautfcnclse  thai 
pop  all  over  the  piaoe  lUce  a  ttrtng  ot  flr»- 
erackera.  We  figure  28  to  34  ta  the  Ideal 
age  for  a  Jet-bomber  pUot.  He  cant  soiik 
up  enough  ezpertenee  lefore  S  and  he  eack'ft 
take  the  (Strain  of  combat  mlHtao  after  Ml" 

He  smiled  ruefully.  Tm  S3.  In  aaotlier 
year  m  be  flrmg  *■  stz-t^toplioac  dMk.  to'Ot 
rm  lucky.  Most  joker*  my  i«t  never  wiU 
know  the  thrtu  of  ttxttatg  HeHlnd  tbe  tOtsk. 
or  a  3-47."  nemtng  lo^ed  at  me  rsAes- 
tlwly.    "Hot  cnougH  peofil*  knaw  irtMt  a 
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bcnrmi  fttrplwM  it  Ik.  fcmpt  for  •  trm  t«Bt 
pUots.  only  two  etmSaoi  bar*  taea  up  tn 
tt.  As  kwc  M  yonl*  vrtttaf  aboot  tt,  you 
ooftat  to  tKte  a  rids  tn  obC*  Be  tonaed  to 
Ncdcr.    'Art  you  fltytn^  tootghtr* 

"TMh.  «e1c  dtti  to  take  oe  tn  about  10 
minutes  ta  tbm  imw  Job  tbat  was  .nst  deUv- 
araci.    Bt  can  rMa  tn  tbs  now  " 

TcQ>e  itippn— ii  to  jQBp  up  and  down 
and  aay.  -Ob,  bof.  fraatr  vben  the  Air 
Force  InTltea  yov  to  throw  caution  and  a 
sodden  affacttoci  for  toBKHiuw  to  Uw  vtnds. 
So  I  jumped  up  and  tfovn  and  made  tmall. 
»n3recUtlfe  notaw  wbQc  thlnUog  tt  was  a 
pretty  ridteokniB  pert onnance  for  a  middle- 
sfed  p«rty  wttb  ttme  adolescent  dai^ters 
and  an  Insurance  policy  that  says.  In  small 
type.  aB  beta  are  off  tf  Insured  wtnda  up 
wcartmf  tb«  weartafs  of  military  aircraft  as 
a  bow  tte. 

Kaeiey.  a  bORa.  rtmmbllng  man  witb  an 
tnawipwcaia.  pwytaf  er«w  cut.  Msembied 
flyln«  gear  and  a  panebnte  for  me  wltb  dls- 
maylBc  diapatch.  Be  in^odoeea  me  to  the 
eopOot  Capt.  Bobart  Precis,  and  tben  we 
It  out  to  tbe  railway,  wbere  tbe  iAlrer 
gteaaaed  la  tbm  twfUgbt.  Tbe  B-«Ts 
gnmf^nnm  tmtm  tt  appear  deoeptive^ly 
■■•U  f*n«a  a  <Batanoa,  bat  as  we  drew  cloeer 
*■  doaea  giCMUMl  crewman  standing  under  one 
vtad  kmfead  Ifloa  ao  many  pigeons  huddlbig 
under  tbe  eavea  of  a  tease. 

J*'»«*ey  lad  tbe  way  up  a   1 0-foot   ladder 

to  ttts  fttielaf  and  aldlad  akmg  a  narrow 

paangaway  to  tbe  nbaai  niili  poaltlon.  about 

i  fiMt  from  tbe  flaaa  nose,     'miis  Is  tbe 

grmndstuid  aaa<  tn  tte  booae  now."  be 

"bat  yoa  can't  aae  anytbing  wben  tbe 

iUmt  atodi  are  put  in.    You're 

In  by  ao  maay  tnatrumcnts  tbat 

yo"*^**  to  ■■•  •  parlaeopa  to  look  at  tlie 

grcnxid     Too  rtcn  baee  to  sit  on  aaapa  and 

***"*  "— *f  F""  '■P  ^»1>o»  you  ceed  tbem. 

It%  DO  spot  for  a  gay  witb  elawtropIxMa. 

^  tbe  way,  do  yov  kamr  l»ow  to  work  the 

•Jaetion  ana.  In  «■■•  wa  hmwt  to  bail  out?" 

Z  aveiBPBd  bin  I  did  not. 

"Itotbiaff  to  It-  b«  said  heartily. 

Maybe  I  dldat  fallow  him  closely,  but 

•tcoe  point  U  seemed  you  needed  three 

bands  to  prepare  tlrn  seat  for  e>ectlaci,  puU 

ttaa  tever  tbat  ratapults   the   coctrapcian 

thToqgh  tbe  caac^fy.  tad  grab  h<dd  of  the  rip 

oord  ct  tbe  paraihute  befbre  youTe  «hot 

Into 


thing. "  Reeley  said. 
*Tr  w«  do  baea  to  ball  ovt.  you're  the  last 
MM  to  leare.  Dot  tbat?  After  I  jlre  the 
■igiial.  watt  B,  10  aaOMMlB  until  the  copilot 
and  Z  are  daar.- 

-What  bacame  otf  that  One  oJd  tradition 
tbat  aays  tba  eaptata  Is  the  last  one  to 
abawdoB  AtpK  I  rtawniliiri 

Tf  ftn  get  oat  flnt.  yoor  canopy  may  fly 
back  and  gfta  oar  mea^m  batcb  a  bard 
viMWk  tkatt  jaai  tt.  Itet's  what  tbey 
tttak.  anyway,  and  rd  ratbar  not 
wttb 


to  tba  eodkptt  and 

ta  ordar.    O 

A  tngMfvl  racket  eompanble 

.  al  ijoao  pnenuaatk 

fevt  ao*  a  aoond  waa  beard  taaide 

Mb.     After  naaing  tba 

U  oitBatH.  Sealey  UM  the 

tba  flaid.  tomad  tt  on  a  dbna. 

•fcrapOy.  oa  btiad  down  tbe 

■  «■»_•«*«»  aftw  raOlBg  BO 

la  """ 


*^% 


as  cbotigb  we  were  following  a  gigantic 
Tscxium  cleaner.  Behind,  the  lights  of  tokens 
and  farms  were  Becks  of  marcaslte  on  vfl- 
»et.     Ahead,  water  reflected  the  sun. 

This  la  a  shake-down  cruise,  so  we  won't 
do  uiythlng  fancy."  Neelry  said  over  the 
intercom.  "WeTe  flying  a  triangular  course 
froai  Wtchtta  to  Hutchinson,  to  Knld.  Okla 
Well  stooge  around  a  couple  of  houni  and 
opeii  up  this  baby  just  before  we  go  home. 
Hon  do  you  like  It  so  far?" 

">?ondeTfuJ."  I  answer«l.  It  was  an  In- 
slptil  word  fnc  defining  the  sublime  sensa- 
tion of  Qo»^ttng  In  a  TOld  There  was  ahfo- 
lutely  no  rlbratlon  or  feeling  of  moticn.  and 
the  only  sound  was  the  occasional  soft  sigh- 
ing of  the  heating  system.  1  sat  there  btg. 
fat.  and  happy.  Insulated  from  rea!;ty  ty 
the  plane's  unearthly  silence  and  apparer.r 
sus{)eQslon  In  space.  untU  Neeley  s  Toice 
hooined  through  the  earphones. 

"^¥eYe  approaching  Vance  Field,  just  cut- 
«kJe  Knkl."  he  s*;ld.  •Its  exactly  a  hur.drert 
air-miles  from  here  to  the  Wichita  airpcrt 
Let's  see  what  this  bucket  of  txalts  rnn  do 
If  e-e  take  some  of  the  wraps  off.  Here  we 
go.- 

I  braced  myself  lor  a  physical  shoctc 
Notnlng  happened.  Nothing  Indicated  that 
Keeley  had  opened  up  the  throttle  Tbe 
piaiie  sailed  on  smoothly  and  effortlessly 
Th«  terrain  was  too  far  below  to  oflTer  even 
a  practiced  eye  points  of  reference  for  pag- 
ing our  speed.  I  didn't  knew  how  fast  '.rt> 
were  going,  but  it  was  immeasurahlv  mere 
comfortable  than  traveling  in  an  airliner  a: 
aOO  miles  an  hour.  Neeley  turned  on  the 
lnt«!rcom  as  we  drifted  cvrr  the  ;i-h-.«=  o: 
Wichita. 

"The  crew  might  be  Interested  to  knew  ' 
be  luinounced  c&stially.  "-*-«  m.ade  that  leg  In 
10  iminutes,  on  the  nose" 


Cine  hundred  miies  In  10  siinuies 


i-i  eq-uiv- 


al«it  to  fiOC  miles  an  hour — and  :t  v^ae  o-s 
uaiventful  as  riding  on  a  movnn;;  stauway. 
Th<'  B-4Ts  dramatic  Impact  caxne  later,  wr.en 
I  ssw  what  men  had  to  dc  to  earn  the  ri^iht 
to  lly  It,  Instead  of  getting  m  on  a  pa^  as  I 
did. 

Training  airmen  lor  severni  fuactioos  i-; 
not  exactly  a  new  idea,  aithough  no  one 
dretuued  5  years  ago  that  four-headed  mun- 
stera.  repiete  with  wives,  children,  and  dogs, 
presently  would  be  causing  houiing  and 
baby-sitter  shortages  on  Air  Force  bases. 
nuring  the  war.  the  urgent  need  for  special- 
ists did  not  allow  time  lor  teaching  more  than 
oos  skill.  Besides,  manpower  and  facilities 
were  unlimited  for  assembly-line  production 
of  crews,  but  VJ-day  brought  tiie  revtfrse 
aituatton. 

Ttw  United  Statea  Air  Force  always   has 

baen  a  pilot's  air  force,  which  is  not  an  exer- 

dm    tn    double-talk.     Pilots     traditionally 

flranlnate  tba  upper  echelons  and  top  admln- 

buatlve  posts.    LeMay.  a  former  bombardier 

blmaaU,  as  well  as  command  pilot,  is  well 

tbat  tbe  pilot's  ivestlge  often  is  re- 

itad  by  craw  members  stuck  tn  less  eiam- 

Jobs.    Be  hopes  to  forestall  the  dlsoord 

tbat  ean  lie  dlaastrous  tn  a  nnall  group  by 

glTtag  tba  tbraa  men  In  the  B-47  equal  op- 

portOBltlas  for  taking  turns  at  the  controls. 

LeMay  coneedas   It   may   be   impractioel   to 

adO|K  Vb0  Idea  as  standard  procedure.    One 

Biaa  BMy  nail  down  tbe  pilot's  seat  on  stipe- 

rlor  abUtty.  bat  tba  copilot  and  the  obserrer 

wm  baea  bad  a  tatr  dkot  at  tbe  No.  i  spot. 

at  ICstbar  report  that  LeMay's  policy 

law  erop  of  four-beaded  mon- 

a  Botlevabla  Dft.  altbcugh  they  admit  it 

ba  aoClcad  tor  a  few  weeks.    Recent 

__        wiMlly  waadv  about  tba  premtaea 

wHb  a  took  or  atOBaad  taersdulity.    Ahead 

lybomm  In  ground  school  and 

ta  flytag  laboratoln.     At  every 

tan  tbay  ara  eosfr<mted  by  tbe  leering  dials 


of  '.n.'truTient.'!  that  appear  to  be  Rube  Gold- 
berg Irventtnns,  but  are  the  products  of  the 
NarlT.  ■!  best  yctentlflc  minds. 

0:-ie  machine,  the  AN-APQ-23.  is  so  In- 
volved -hat  there  are  20  knobs  to  be  turned 
and  6<3  halr'lne  calibrations  to  be  made  be- 
f  T"  :t  :,s  rt-idy  :or  05^>€ratlon.  Calculations 
ffd  Int..  -hf  hopt>*r  solve,  among  many 
thnu'"  I  prohlpm  that  bedeviled  World  War 
11  b'  n-.pirriiers  -the  trail  factor,  or  the 
efTect  -f  'he  plane  s  momentum,  air  resist- 
ance and  'he  pull  of  gravity  on  the  fall 
c:  'hp  ':ii.--;>  .\  further  refinement  of  the 
e.idk:t't  ;.^  fT.set  b-smbln.?.  which  means  that 
a  spf.:.-;.-  rar',;ef.  can  be  hit  by  aiming  at  an- 
other ne  The  Mask.  Hopkins  Hotel  in  San 
Pt.i;:>-'.-;ci.'.  t  >r  e\umple.  Is  not  clrar  enough 
on  'hp  r.^ci-irscope  lor  pxioltlve  identlflca- 
*i:i\.  '.■r.  A.ca:rn/  Lsland.  3  4  miles  away, 
sT.inds  ij'  prominently.  A  Lead  drawn  on 
Alrarriz  •aui.  an  'tfset  correction  of  3  4  miles 
will  rff^v.l'.  ii:  tlie  pin-point  clobbering  of 
the  T   p    •'.   th«  Ma.'k. 

"Wre  iay  these  con-ractlons  are  automatic, 
but  they  are  worthless  without  exact  com- 
ptit.itvTs  n-:t  into  them  by  men."  comments 
M.ii  P:i:!:  Umn.-.1.  a:i  Instructor  at  Mather. 
"  i.i;  til?  Is-  war  a  navigator  geared  to  work 
at  -'''<'  'viKes  lin  ht.^ur  was  taught  four 
sy»',e:ns  :  .•■  dfiernuiUng  his  position.  Now 
he  h.is  got  to  know  seven  and  apply  them 
flying  three  times  faster  Even  th:-t  does 
T'l  beeln  ^o  snii'^est  the  added  pressures 
that  )et  speeds  pile  on  him.  .A  navlzator 
In  a  Dis-  :i  nitne  can  fall  a  half  hour  behind 
his  in^rrumtMs  and  catch  up  easily.  If 
h-  gets  Into  the  .?ame  fix  In  a  B-47  over 
stra::.;e  territory,  he  will  not  knew  wliere  he 
is  until  the  plane  runs  out  of  i;as  and  he 
°. -Sc?  a  farmer  He  may  get  an  answer  In 
RiiV!ia.\  or  Chinese" 

.Mather  d:it\s  ncji  have  training  planes  for 
simulating  ronditions  in  a  B-47.  but  the  staS 
does  the  best  it  can  by  crcjwdmg  monsters 
in  war-weary  h.-icks  for  64  prescribed  mis- 
5;o'  -  The  ♦echr.iques  leiirned  in  the  class- 
T'  :n  ir->  u-.«^d  i;  the.se  fttghts,  which  rafge 
H:!  '  vpr  C:  !if'irnia.  and  250  miles  out  to  sen 
The  :i-Mns  of  t.'^e  planes  are  blacked  out  to 
m.i^e  th*>  students  depend  solely  cu  Instru- 
mi^nts.  and  £:r'"jnd  radar  stations  evaluate 
prnctice  bombing  runs  Sacramento  prob- 
~  :v  IS  the  •::  -•  •■>;ombed"  spot  on  earth; 
Ui'.dmarks  su.  h  a.'  the  State  caoltcl,  the 
governor's  m:i;i-lon  and  Bedell's  hnr  a:  11th 
and  L  S-.-eets — Hl«f:>  a  fav^Ttte  ni-::ht  target — 
the.  .rucaily  are  reduced  to  rubble  everv  half 

The  10-muntii  grind  at  Mather  seems  eas- 
ier to  take  as  the  monsters  ar-r  r.ch  the 
promised  land  at  Wichita,  By"  the  time 
tbey  reach  It.  20  mnre  weeks  of  training, 
Inrludire  a  month  m  the  classniom.  cause 
tnem  no  pam  Tney  still  h?.'-^  ,,  ^,y^-^  ^jgaj 
to  learn  nb-ut  Jfts  ant  the  B-47s  peculi- 
arities The  rur:way  needed  fix  the  take-off 
inci-eas'-s  by  WO  feet  with  each  aO-degree  drop 
in  temperature  Tlie  landing  is  esuecially 
tricky  hecau.se  the  tjindem  gear  must  touch 
the  jTCU::d  In  a  set  attitude  and  at  a  speed 
that  cann.it  vary  by  more  than  10  miles  an 
hour.  II  a  B  47  comes  In  too  fast,  it  will 
bounce  <- S  the  runway  and,  due  to  its  pure 
aer  dynamic  lines,  take  olf  again.  If  it  is 
bro 'iiht  in  trj  slow.  i.  will  pancake  and 
cra.-h. 

Finally,  the  dav  comes  when  a  monster  rid 
Ing  m  the  copilot's  sea 
tine    training    mission 

the  man  at  the  controls  that  the  pl .„  „. 

his.  That  g  the  day  his  old.  battered  flight 
cap  sprouts  a  few  more  distinctive  creases 
and  burned  coffee  in  a  paper  cup  tastes  like 
TinUge  wine.  , 

■Hes  got  a  right  to  feel  the  world  Is  lUs  I 
oyatyr."  Colonel  Tlbbetasaya.    -He's  the  baat 
there  U,  Uie  guy  who  can  fly  any  plane  thaft 
likely  to  be  Invented  tn  our  lifetime.    Tbet«"» 
only  one  further  step.    The  guided  missile  " 


es  when  a  monster  rid-  ■ 

at  of  a  B-47  on  a  rou-  I 

suddenly   is   told   by  1 

Is  that  the  plane  Is  all  ■ 


s#^''' 
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Of  Covrtc  Rusk  Wiurts  a  Cease  Fve; 
Ske  Has  EycrjtyBg  Ta  Gak  by  It 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB3 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Sr)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Rodney 
Gilbert,  an  authority  on  Asia,  who  was 
a  journalist  in  China  for  several  decades. 
It  is  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  July  11.  1951: 

Russia's  Akmistice  MANruvxx  Cai.ued  a  Plat 
roa  Txu£  To  Savx  Res  Stake  uc  Far  East 

(By  Rodney  Gilbert) 

Taipeh.  Formosa,  June  29. — The  view  of 
the  Korean  situation  from  this  island  seems 
to  mi;  to  be  so  utterly  different  from  that 
enjoyed  by  any  party  to  any  of  the  disputes 
that  have  been  raging  In  Washington,  that 
an  exposition  of  it  may  be  of  some  Interest. 
When  I  speak  of  this  island's  view  of  the 
situation.  I  am  not  thinking  of  Chinese  ofQ- 
cialdom  only,  but  of  the  view  taken  by  all 
the  Occidentals  here  with  whom  I  have  con- 
tact. The  local  Interest  in  the  Korean  pic- 
ture is  not  in  what  may  or  may  not  happ>en 
to  Korea  alone,  but  is  naturally  tied  up  with 
the  pos.sibIe  effect  of  developments  In  Ko- 
rea upon  Stalinist  China,  and  then  with  the 
effects  of  those  developments  upon  Moscow's 
plans  for  extending  its  influence  through 
southeast  Asia,  through  India,  and  on  and  on. 

There  Is  self-interest  in  this,  of  course; 
but  here  we  feel  that  this  view  reflects  a 
better  understanding  of  what  is  at  stake. 
If  no  peace  is  made  In  Korea  which  the  Stal- 
inists can  construe  as  a  victory,  and  if  con- 
tinued flghting  results  in  a  collapse  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  morale,  the  Chinese  people 
will  put  Mao  Tse-tungs  regime  on  the  de- 
fensive; and  Stalin's  plans  lor  further  ex- 
pansion would  have  to  go  Into  suspense  In- 
definitely. It  could  readily  put  the  whole 
Red  empire  on  the  defensive;  and  that  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  construed  as  a  bloody 
stalemate. 

The  Kremlin's  plans  undoubtedly  call  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
hold  on  China.  Unless  China  Is  so  securely 
held  that  resistance  is  hopeless,  Chinese 
manpower  cannot  be  moved  on  into  other 
adventures  and  China's  resources  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exhausted  by  dvU  war.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
resistance  movement  is  growing  and  that  its 
growth  Is  the  indirect  result  of  Red  China 'a 
participation  In  the  Keshan  war.  We  get 
plenty  of  direct  Information  txere  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  guerrUla  units  and  of 
better  coordination  between  them.  Agents 
of  various  groups  who  contrive  to  get  here 
attribute  the  toon  determined  resistance 
movement  to  conscription,  the  requisition  of 
grain  and  to  the  terror.  When  word  gets 
around  of  a  demand  fw  more  "volunteers'* 
from  a  certain  rural  area,  or  actool  at  fac- 
tory, the  able-bodied  men  face  the  choice  of 
going  to  Korea  to  fight  for  Stalin,  or  of  going 
to  the  hills  to  fight  for  a  free  China.  As 
more  and  more  knowledge  of  what  has  be«i 
going  on  in  Korea  aaeps  through,  mora 
and  more  elect  to  Join  the  gviMttllaa. 

Grain  reqnUltlnnlng  la  drlTlBg  tha  rural 
pt^ralatian  to  daaparatlon.  *Tand  nform" 
has  reduced  all  fanna  to  sobalateBee  idota. 
Tbeae  are  not  being  tntanatvely  worked  be- 
cause  ao  nuny  of  the  men  are  gone.    Taxa- 


tion Is  kind  leaves  the  pecfOa  hungry.  The 
men  who  are  left  often  iingrily  retdst  the 
seizure  of  their  grain.  Punitive  forces  are 
sent  against  tham  and  they  take  to  the 
hills.  If  we  did  not  know  about  this  in  any 
other  way.  the  top  Communists  would  tell 
us  about  it  periodically.  ITm  latest  was  the 
very  important  Liu  Shacchl  who  angrily 
inveighed  against  the  rl8i;ag  tide  of  resist- 
ance and  threatened  mo:.*e  drastic  action 
against  the  rebels. 

The  campaign  of  terror.  %s  the  Hong  Kong 
newspapers  and  other  ageacies  report  It.  is 
not  exaggerated.  In  their  frenzy  the  Reds 
seem  determined  to  extemlnate  all  persons 
with  intelligence,  spirit  or  prestige  enough 
to  give  underground  reslsjtance  leadership. 
One  meets  almost  no  one  here  who  has  not 
lately  beard  of  the  arrest  or  execution  of  a 
relative,  a  friend,  a  clsiismate,  a  former 
teacher,  or  a  former  coUeacue  in  official  serv- 
ice or  military  service.  One  does  not  base  to 
have  clandestine  communications  with  the 
mainland  to  know  of  such  a  campaign,  be- 
cause, to  spn&A  terror,  the  Communists  pub- 
lish the  names  of  all  those  persons  who  ever 
amounted  to  anything  whom  they  have 
liquidated.  Mr.  Lu  Chlng-shik,  chairman  of 
the  Free  China  Labor  League,  has  filled  a 
scrapbook  with  items  from  Shanghai  papers 
about  the  arrest  and  execution  of  well-known 
labor  leaders.  Many  sucli  Items  are  illus- 
trated with  photographs  of  their  victims. 

It  Is  assiuned  here  that  this  savage  cam- 
paign Is  inspbred  by  fear  o .'  what  the  popular 
reaction  would  be  to  the  collapse  of  the  Red 
armies  In  Korea  and  to  widespread  knowledge 
of  their  defeats  and  losses  there.  But 
though  the  wholesale  arrests  and  killings 
undoubtedly  do  cow  millions  of  timid  peo- 
ple, they  also  move  the  jplrlted  and  influ- 
ential men.  who  now  knew  that  their  turn 
may  come  any  day  or  night,  to  get  away  if 
they  can.  or  to  go  into  siich  hiding  as  they 
can  contrive  and  there  ccnsplre  against  the 
Red  tyranny. 

Those  who  have  recently  come  from  the 
mainland  or  who  have  b;en  In  direct  con- 
tact with  agents  there,  acree  that  the  Com- 
munists have  so  far  con'xived  to  keep  the 
masses  of  the  people  In  Ignorance  of  their 
faUures  and  losses:  but  sjch  Information  Is 
now  trickling  throtigh  in  various  ways. 
Quantities  of  old  newspapers  used  to  be 
shipped  into  China  from  Hong  Kong  to  be 
pulpied.  English -languag;  papers  may  not 
now  be  shipped  in  unless  they  are  shredded: 
and  Chinese  papers  are  not  to  be  imported  in 
any  form.  It  is  said  that  the  police  are  now 
making  an  Intensive  effort  to  pick  up  all 
long-wave  radio  sets,  outside  of  official  agen- 
cies. But  plenty  of  nev^  goes  across  the 
channel  from  the  Voic«  of  Free  China's 
powerful,  medium-wave  station;  and  the 
Morse  broadcasts  from  the  Central  News 
Ageiscy  are  monitored  by  ill  the  major  guer- 
rilla units  and  K^^^xi  fur.her  circulation  in 
small  newsi>apers. 

The  dlsBemluatlon  of  such  rumors  by  wtvd 
of  mouth  is  a  ea{rital  offonse,  and  the  Reds 
prove  daily  that  they  mean  it.  But  in  spita 
of  stich  repression  the  news  Is  going  to  get 
about,  especially  in  the  htmgry  countryside, 
from  which  most  of  the  men  who  have  died 
in  Blorea  were  recruited.  So  the  Mao  regime 
Is  savagely  anticipating  the  reaction  to  tt. 
In  this  sense  Pelptng  Is  already  on  the  defen- 
sive.  and  the  longer  tbt  %m  in  Korea  lasta, 
exhausts  China'a  military  resources  and  ho- 
eoonooale  power  to  sustain  tt.  tbe  more  pre- 
carloua  will  beeome  tha  Stalinist  hold  on 
China  azul  tbe  lew  Stalin's  pow«  to  push 
aggfUMlou  through  and  beyood  OUna.  Wa 
aak  aach  oUier  hare:  Doesnt  that  aeon  to 
maka  tha  military  sttrntkn  tn  Korea  suna- 
thing  better  than  an  lneas:.etuslve  ctalenataT 

How  long  tha  Peiphig  dletatanhlp,  wlUi 
If  oacow  prodding  it,  can  go  on  hurling  : 


of  men  into  the  Koraan  hotoeaust,  while  Its 
economy  crumbles  in  the  rear  and  it  culti- 
vates the  hatrad  of  the  pec^e.  no  on*  Ikere 
is  prepared  to  guess.  RarJicr  than  be  driivn 
into  another  hellish  encounter  with  U.  N. 
firepower,  the  Red  Chinese  might  turn  in 
their  tracks  any  day  and  start  for  home.  If 
there  is  another  nuualve  offensive,  and  if  it;  is 
thrown  back  with  the  same  ghastly  losses  it 
will  probably  be  the  las<r  There  are  several 
reasons  for  beliving  that  Peiplng's  power  to 
waste  manpower  with  ttie  same  m.id  abandon 
is  near  Its  end.  The  manpower  Is  still  thtre. 
but  It  is  not  the  same  kind  that  Lin  Fiao 
led  to  slaughter.  The  elements  of  the  fouith 
and  third  armies  that  made  up  the  first  tiu- 
man-sea  attack  were  self-confldent  veterans 
of  many  easy  Tlctorid  and  cherished  a  tradi- 
tion of  invincibility.  There  caniwt  be  ma.ny 
of  them  left  and  their  tradition  of  in- 
vincibility is  shattered. 

Chinese  intelligence  supports  the  Anvri- 
can  reports  from  Korea  that  the  reinforoe- 
ments  which  are  coming  in  are  progressively 
inferior  and  they  mtist  know  what  can  hap- 
pen to  them.  But  if  there  is  now  a  ceaee-Cxe. 
snd  then  long-drawn-out  negotiations,  tn  ':he 
course  of  which  the  Soviet  spokesmen  con- 
cede, nothing  that  would  enable  the  United 
Nations  to  withdraw  honorably,  and  dtirlng 
which  the  Red  Chinese  and  Korean  Armies 
wotild  1t>e  reorganized  for  a  fresh  try  and  the 
Pelplng  regime  would  step  up  its  purge  of  all 
nonconformists  and  of  the  guerrillas,  the 
collapse  of  the  Red  armies  in  Korea  and  of 
the  Stalinist  regime  In  China  would  be  limg 
postponed,  perhfips  too  long. 

So  vhy  is  It  supposed  here  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  suggested  this  truce?  I  think  I  hsve 
answered  that  in  the  paragraph  above.  It 
is  also  designed  to  appeal  to  the  vast  number 
of  persons  tn  Europe.  Asia,  and  In  the  United 
States  who  hrive  yet  to  learn  that  Stalin  has 
never  made  a  conceasion  except  under  duress 
and  then  never  in  good  faith.  The  offer  is 
made  to  gain  time  and  to  save  Russia's  stake, 
her  base  for  furtho'  aggresskm.  In  the  Far 
East. 


State  laihistry  Mast  Bt  VifflaM  Afaast 
CaTdeas 


EXTENSION  OF  REIfARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

OP  coNmcncrrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBSBSNTATIVia 

Wednesday.  JtOy  11,  1951 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  comnuint- 
ing  editorially  in  its  last  issue,  the 
Bridgeport  (Conii.)  Sunday  Herald 
stressed  the  serious  eonsequoices  tliat 
were  avoided  through  the  rejection  of 
the  Sparlcman-Olfaboney  amendment 
to  the  Defense  ProductiOQ  Act  exten- 
sion when  it  was  acted  upon  In  the  other 
body.  The  same  TigorauK  arfimient  ob- 
tains against  the  Defetise  Produdcion 
Act  amendments  oi  IMl  Inoorpomted 
in  H.  R  3871  and  specifically  vTpilei  to 
the  identical  proposal  incorporated  aa 
section  306  and  known  as  the  Rnfna 
amendment.  I  am  pleaaed  to  brtov  it  to 
the  attentkm  of  the  Hooae  meaAenhip 
tind«r  leave  to  extend  my  nmaika. 
BraxB  IirouaimT 


Ad  attadt  on  IndaBtxy  In  OouMCtknt  aaod 
tha  Mortheast  has  f allad.  Tlia  Dafaoaa  Pro- 
dtictkm  Act  has  bewa  f  aahiooad  wlthofut  tha 
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toy  MsBibcn  of  OongrMS 
fstm  tb»  W«at  aatf  Sootli,  tbM  wouM  pro- 
hibit cspMHioa  ct  dtfcoM  tninatriM  tn 
•rem  alMdy  blfhly  tMtoBtrlallMd. 

Bat  the  reeevtl  of  tlw  iHt  d«ewte  givea  no 
MmrmAc*  tlt«t  th»  ••art  wlU  not  be  r«- 
xurmma  "nist  will  be  inaij  only  If  tti« 
Riiiatwntattvm  aatf  SHMton  fram  the  South 
•ad  Weet  earned  nrnOm  tbmt  tbeir  pro- 
poMl  te  M  ituptd  •■  tt  la  oBfair. 

Deefrite  the  freqveat  cbatter  aboot  IVev 
iDClMid  betnf  labaolaamut.  oon  li  a  fortu- 
Bate  arts.  We  are  blfhty  UuttntrlaliaMl.  and 
It  baa  broogbt  m  praapertty  well  above  t^ie 
ztattocial  aieiafa. 

Perbapa  It  Is  too  mveli  to  expect  that  otbn- 
areaa  wovld  not  cnrf  our  dtnatlon.  Bnt  it 
la  DO  accidcBt  that  Oooncctlcfut  ta  such  a 
center  of  InduMry.  or  ttiat  tt  has  brought  ua 
eompantlve  wealth. 

Tbe  bappT  elreumBtanoe  baa  grovn  from 
the  fact  that  here  ta  the  cradle  cf  American 
mannfacturlnf  azMl  «•  have  nurtured  our  in- 
duatrlea  welL 

Bare  Is  the  arat  of  Indiiatrlal  know-how. 
to  manage  the  (ndoatrtea. 

Here  la  the  eoncentratlon  of  population,  to 
man  them. 

Bera  to  the  tradttJca  of  will  and  skill  that 
kecpa  our  production  rate  high  aiul  pro- 
dnetkm  quainy  higher  atU). 

WhAtCTcr  the  drawbttdca  of  crowding  peo- 
]ila«.  money  put  into  dcfenae  production  in 
our  laduatrallaad  areaa  will  bring  b  gger. 
qoidtar.  and  better  ratuma  than  money 
•pent  anywhere  dae  for  that  purpose. 

To  propoae  that  our  naanufacturlng  be 
■Irewn  \eltcr-ekaltar  throu^  tbe  country's 
S.OOOjOOO  aquarv  rnUaa  to  aa  ai'naeleaa  aa  to 
propoae  that  w«  ataal  away  the  cotton -grow- 
ing Induatry  frcan  Senator  BruaatAn'a  Ais- 
haaa  or  take  the  allver  mining  from  Senator 
CMaxaifST'a  Wyunlng.  They  wouldn't  know 
how  to  ran  onr  Induatrlea.  |u8t  aa  we  would 
fumble  thaba. 

Mor  ta  the  argvaesi  of  aecortty  agalrst 
•ttack  a  aound  one.  If  the  new  weapona 
are  more  terrible,  ao  are  they  farther  rracb- 
Ing.  In  no  preftoOi  onergency  have  our 
Interior  prcdaeta  fcMU  ao  near  to  hand  for 


There  to  no  plaee  to  hide,  and  no  safety 
iB  aecktng  one.  Our  aarurtty  ilea  in  girding 
craraelTea.  aa  mlttattly  and  aa  quickly  aa  we 
can.  far  whaMvar  mgtot  aoma. 

IB  dotng  ao.  we  nraat  all  do  what  we  caa 
do  baat.  To  suggafit  aaithlng  alae  to  tbort- 
•Ighfead  and — 


Skme*  9tmi  m  tmm  Smb  u  Lofical 

T«Takt 


JCXTlHIilCXff  OF  REMARKS 

HOK.  DEWET  SHORT 


ThmnUif,  Um  II.  IfSl 

]lr.8BORT.  Mr.  ipMker.  under  iMre 

ifcB,  I  inelacte  ttM  fol- 

Mtter  IB  tlie  adltor,  which  ap- 
IB  tte  Sprinsfleid  Mews  and 
-£^i"-  *  In  Sprtngfldld.  Mo^  on 

Is  liittiiaHl  -A.  T.  KT^-haX 

i  W«it  Plains,  Mo.,  vnsrvm 

■  tooBi  that  it  wm»  written 

t«k.  a  (cnner  editor  and 


a  writer,  whoee  wise  counsel  has  directed 
many  of  us  in  the  right  path,  and  whose 
Mnsftlflah  service  as  a  public  official  and 
as  a  priTate  citiien  has  been  nxroKnized 
by  his  community  and  his  State. 

Arch  T.  HoUenbeck  is  well  steeped  in 
the  evoits  of  the  past  and  is  able  to 
Judge  what  !a  best  for  the  future  of  our 
people.  I  am  Riad  to  have  his  approval 
of  my  action: 

TaTTws  TO  PaoracT  Eumx  I>ist«ict — Short  s 
Stakb  ok  Powsa  Skin  as  Logical  Pos;- 
TtoN  TO  Takx 

To  the  Borroa: 

I  hold  DO  brief  for  Congressman  Shoit  -xho 
can  take  care  of  himself  and  of  snrnp  others. 
If  nued  be  and.  while  he  recc^n!7e«»  the  tnct 
that  the  office  of  Representntlve  :n  thf  C  !.- 
greas  is  a  national  one  he  alFO  rpaiJ?e--  *h  .t 
be  owes  special  allegiance  to  his  const  tt  1- 
enti  whose  representative  he  Is. 

By  reason  of  Ms  supierlor  educatl'-ri,  hs 
eztenslTe  travels  abroad,  and  lon^-tl.iie  ex- 
perience in  Cor.gre;-s  he  Is  In  a  b?tter  posi- 
tion than  m'\st  Members  to  serve  I.  is  com- 
stltiients.  his  country,  and  his  party. 
'  The  Empire  District  Electric  Co.  Is  Icc.i'^d 
In  the  largest  city  arxd  richest  county  1:1 
his  district  and  Is  composed  of  many  stoC:- 
holders  who  hare  Invested  their  siv.ns-. 
according  to  law.  In  an  Institutijn  wh  rn 
pays  taxes  ani  serves  satisfactorily.  u:;ci  ;■ 
governmental  supenrisicn.  the  people  ;  f 
many  communities  In  this  Ozarks  repicn. 
He  certainly  would  be  recreant  to  his  swcrn 
duty  If  he  sat  Id'y  by  ahd  p€rmitt.--d  a  suoia'- 
Istlcally  Inclined  administration  to  destr  y 
such  an  institution. 

He  know*— and  no  cr.e  knows  it  betttr 
than  he — that  tiie  Empire  Co.  ard  the  Tanev- 
Co-Mo  plant,  both  in  his  district,  have  plenty 
of  power  and  electricity  to  supply  h.s  own 
district  and  others  for  years  to  cone,  in- 
cluding Greene  and  other  fast-growing  coun- 
ties, while  giving  employment  to  many  gu.d 
people,  and  paying  taies  to  keep  up  cur 
Nation.  State,  schools,  and  communities. 

The  people  elected  Dewet  Short  to  look 
after  their  natlonai  affairs,  but  they  never 
had  the  chance  to  vote  for  or  against  "Mister 
Whatslsname"  from  way  down  in  Oklahoma, 
who  goes  over  the  country,  at  our  expen.e, 
telUng  us  In  a  fatherly  or  step-fatherly  way 
how  to  run  our  business. 

West  Plains,  which  Incidentally,  adopted 
municipal  ownersliip  and  commission  gcv- 
emment  long  before  the  "Queen  City  of  the 
Oaarka"  got  around  to  It,  bought  Its  Juics 
from  a  home-owned  company  in  Arkans,is. 
receiving  good  service  at  an  exceptlonal'.y 
kjw  rate,  until  our  people,  promised  some- 
thing for  nothing,  made  a  contract  with 
the  Norfork  outfit,  and  are  a  sadder  but 
wiser  Jot — or  are  we? 

Aa  a  former  resident  and  long-time  friend 
of  Springfield  I'm  surprised  that  the  pe^riple 
there,  above  the  average  in  Intelligence,  are 
taking  the  position  they  are  said  to  on  a 
vital  question,  which,  shorn  of  the  propa- 
ganda, to  Americanism  or  socialism.  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  thousands  of  pay- 
roUcrs  and  taji-eatera  act  as  they  do.  but 
when  aome  city  and  county  ofllcials — many 
of  'em  Bepublicana— and  an  independent 
paper  should  fall  for  such  stuff.  I  give  up. 
To  irojpf  the  style  of  the  late  alliterative 
X.  I.  I.  IfeJlmaey.  "I'm  surprlaad.  sad,  sorry, 
■tinaped.  and  aUghtly  sore  that  sensible,  sub- 
stantial, lobcr  Sprlnglleldlana  ahould  stiui- 
bla    or    atampeda    into    surrendering    to 


■laoaraly  bM  aorrowfully. 
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Secretary  Fin  letter  Te!I«  How  the  Comma> 
nists  Have  Increased  Their  Air  Strikinf 
Power  to  a  Thoataad  Plaaet,  and 
Warm  That  This  Force  May  Be  Thrown 
Fally  Into  Battie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KOiN.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   ALA  B.MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PRE.SENTATIVE3 

Wtdm^sday.  July  11.  1951 

I  'r  BO^-KIN.  Mr  Sp(>ak  r.  there  are 
few  men,  if  any.  m  Govern.v.tr.t  -.ho  tn- 
joy  -hv  confirif-ncc  of  Member.?  cf  Con- 
t-r-^s  .ir.i  command  th^ir  r;3->3?t  to* a 
-.^'.I'r:  deyren  than  does  tl-.p  irlonrra"''' 
Thc:;n.t.s  K.  Finietter.  Secretary  of  tne 
Air  Porce, 

Conversation  in  our  cloak  rooma  is 
com'n^ted  by  -cod  tilings  opoken  of  him 
€■..:%■  r:m-  thai  he  makes  an  appearance 
Dffoie  ai.y  committee  of  the  Kou.se,  and 
'■he  cum:  leiidations  that  are  expressed 
rr-  ct<:-- i:i]y  highly  deserv  d  and  well 
pi -iced. 

Ther«  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
rr-  c:  leaguci.  ncm  more  ca,..ablf.  race 
c,  .•o:gd  to  his  duty,  who  spends  more  of 
h.ra5.c':i.  or  doe.s  more  m  the  nationa'  in- 
teie.^c  than  Tom  Finletter  d.es  in  any 
ordinary  workday  in  his  hfe. 

A  br.lhant  lawyer,  skilled  in  inter- 
national latr.  a  recognized  a'lihorlty  on 
i^-rf:;n  afTa.rs.  he  speaks  in  Simple,  un- 
cerolundable  language;  is  given  neither 
to  ove;.>:at.'men.  nor  to  understatemen'- 
ai-J.  above  all  else,  he  uses  no  double 

LcllK 

Indpfa^-^able  in  his  effcrts.  Thomas 
K  Fm^Lttcr  is  in  Washington  today,  he 
1-  ^jne  •oaiorrow,  and  is  stiil  somewhere 
e..se  on  tomorrow's  morrow  ever  and 
always  for  the  betterment  of  the  Air 
Foic^-  :ir.d  for  what  I  have  co-ne  per- 
sonally to  re^^ard  as  b<>in?  what  his  con- 
science dictates  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
country. 

::r.  Speaker,  these  expressions  about 
Thom;^s  K.  Finletter  are  prompted  by 
t'vo  thnts  Tlie  first  is  a  news  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  26 
TeUme  of  Mr  Pinietter's  description  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  ominous  build- 
up of  Ch:ne.se  Communist  air  strength 
pointed  at  the  United  Nations  forces  in 
Kort  a. 

That  special  article  goes  in  to  sav 
that— 

Tlie  Gr..und  Forces  were  somewhat  spjlled 
by  *h.'  v_.  r.;>:t!:f  air  supremj-.cy  and  tacclcul 
supp  rt  «iwn  'heni  by  the  bnltetl  Stat..-^ 
Air  Force.  anU  because  of  that  fact,  the  Army 
would  ii .;:  be  deployed  defensively  should 
C  'umunH.st  pUnes  In  number  attack  troop 
concentra  lions. 

That  the  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
^s  altogether  alert  to  the  conditions 
which  obtain  in  Korea  Is  mikde  evident 
by  Hanson  W  Baldwin  in  a  special  ar- 
ticle carried  in  the  Times  on  June  27. 
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In  this  article.  Mr.  Baldwin  points  out 
that  while  Communist  enemies  in  North 
Korea  have  greater  reserves  and  air 
power,  the  United  States  has  its  key 
taigets  spotted— targets  which  can  be 
hit  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  articles— the 
first,  a  Special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  headed  "Red  air  build-up  in  Ko- 
rea pictured."  and  the  other,  a  special 
feature  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
aviation  editor  and  war  correspondent! 
entitled  "The  Cards  in  Korea."  are  so 
chock  full  of  factual  iniormaiion  that 
will  have  so  much  to  do  in  any  material 
discussion  of  peace  within  the  next  few 
weeks  that  it  behooves  all  who  want  to 
become  more  fully  informed  on  the  cur- 
rent pha.ses  of  the  Korean  war  problem 
to  read  both  articles. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  the  same  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  27,  1951] 

Red  Aia  Bctld-up  in  KoniiA   Pictxtred Fin- 

LETTTiR  Warns  Foi:  Has  1.000  Planis  Ready 
BcT  He  Says  U.  N.  Is  Alert  ro  Threat 
Washington.  June  26.— Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter, Secretary  of  Air.  described  todav  what 
he  considered  to  be  an  ominous  buUd'-up  in 
Chinese  Communist  air  strength  pointed  at 
United  Nations  forces  in  Korea. 

Speaking  at  a  Pentagon  news  conference, 
Mr.  Finletter  told  how  tiie  Communists  had 
increased  their  air  striking  pcwer  to  1.000 
planes,  and  warned  thai  this  force  'may  be 
thrown  fully  into  the  battle  and  thut  in- 
crease our  difficulties." 

Ten  days  ret'orne'l  from  Japan  and  Korea, 
where  he  held  conferences  with  Air  Force 
commanders.  Mr.  Finletter  gave  assurances 
that  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  are  alert  to  the 
threat.  He  said  that  complete  defense 
against  a  heavy  enemy  air  attack  was  im- 
possible, but  added  that  every  preparation 
is  being  made  to  deal  with  this  possibility. 
To  some  observers  Mr.  Flnletter's  emphasis 
on  the  enlarged  enemy  air  capability  re- 
flected concern  heard  in  Air  Force  quarters 
that  the  United  Nations  ground  troops  in 
Korea  were  ill-prepared  for  air  attacks. 
Tliese  quarters  feared  that  the  Army  iiad 
been  spoiled  by  the  complete  air  supremacy 
it  has  enjoyed,  and  that  it  would  not  b« 
deployed  defensively  should  Communisx 
planes  in  number  attack  troop  concentra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Finletter  declined,  however,  to  go  into 
this  question  on  the  ground  that  order  of 
battie  or  troop  disposition,  was  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  Nor,  on  similar  grounds, 
would  be  disclosed  what  plans  the  Air  Fore* 
had  for  meeting  Conuntinist  planes  in 
strength. 

Although  only  200  planes  were  available  to 
them  last  October.  Mr.  Finletter  said,  the 
Communists  now  have  about  1.000  planes. 
He  described  the  buUd-up  as  steady. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet -made  jet  MIO- 
15  fighter,  a  plane  that  the  Air  Force  con- 
cedes is  a  match  far  the  F-86,  the  best  United 
States  fighter  In  full  production,  the  Com- 
munists also  have  some  TAK-15  and  iaO-9 
Jets,  the  Secretary  rep<vted. 

Mr.  Finletter  likened  the  TAK-15  to  the 
United  State*  FSO,  an  obsolescent  but  effi- 
cient jet.  He  decUned  to  discuss  whether 
his  operational  planners  were  prepared  to 
add  to  the  present  United  NaUons  air 
strength.  There  are  no  great  reeenres  of 
latest-type  equipment  In  tike  ITnlted  State*  aa 
the  Air  Force  is  carefully  apportioolng  it« 
best  equipment  among  the  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, the  European  theater  and  Kixtm. 
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Mr.  Finletter  said  that  the  laajorlty  of  th» 
jets  in  the  ConununlBt  buUd-up  were  of  the 
MIG-15  type  and  that  by  far  ttie  largest  part 
of  the  increase  was  in  jet  airaaft. 

The  Secretary  added  that  t^ie  rotation  of 
Air  Force  personnel  would  l>e  v?ell  under  way 
by  late  August  c«-  early  September. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  June  27,  1951  j 
Thk   Ca«i»   in   Korea—Enekt   Has   Griatoi 
Restrtis  and  Aa  Powni  but  Vtrtrwo  States 
Has  Kirr  TAacETS  It  Can  Hit  Quicklt 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The  adage  that  one  should  never  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth  certaliilv  has  no  ap- 
plication  to   the  Russian   suggestion    for    a 
truce  In  Korea. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  a  quick  end  to  the 
Korean  war  would  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U;:iited  Nations 
Some  end  has  to  be  found  to  the  flshclng  in 
Korea  for  the  longer  it  contin  aes,  the  more 
It  is  extended,  the  greater  tie  danger  of 
world  war  in.  which  certainly  can  serve  no 
ones  interest. 

A  peace  based,  not  on  unmca  tion  of  Korea 
but  on  the  thU-ty-eighth  parallel,  which 
means  the  continued  division  of  the  coun- 
try. 1.S  about  the  best  that  can  low  be  hoped 
for;  but  inconclu-sive  though  tils  may  be  a 
negotiated,  peace  of  this  sort,  with  certain 
safeguards.  Is  better  than  an  Indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  the  fighting  wi  ;h  Increasing 
dangers  of  its  extension. 

APP11ASEAIEI>.-T    IS    OPPOiEB 

However  any  such  peace— and  this  Is  why 
the  Russian  gift  horse  must  be  in^spected 
very  carefully— must  never  be  coupled  with 
any  extraneous  concessions  such  as  the  ad- 
rnission  of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations  or  acknowledgment  that  Formosa 
should  be  under  Pelplngs  dom.nation.  The 
tangible  and  definite  accompHi.hments— po- 
litical, psychological,  and  strategic— of  Ko- 
rea would  be  completely  liquidated  and  Rus- 
sia would  score  a  tremendous  Mctory  if  any 
cease-fire  were  bought  at  the  price  of  ap- 
peasement. 

There  is,  however,  little  chjince  of  thi-=- 
more  dangerous  by  far  may  be  the  reaction 
of  the  American  people  and  of  our  allies  to 
any  Russian  peace  campaign,  l^e  American 
character  Is  distinguished  by  ic  patience  and 
by  fluctuating  and  cycUcal  outbirsts  of  ener- 
gy succeeded  by  apathy.  The  Korean  war. 
to  too  many  Americans  (except  ]  or  those  who 
have  sons  or  relatives  engage<i),  has  been 
somewhat  alien  and  remote;  not  all  of  our 
psychological  energies  by  any  means  have 
been  behind  this  fighting. 

Tbe  Russians  unquestionably  hope  to 
capitalize  on  this  trait.  Yet  the  primary 
fact  to  remember  in  discussing  a  cease-fire 
is  that  the  Commujiists  advance  and  retreat 
Tcer  and  shift:  their  methods  constantly 
change,  but  their  objective  is  immuuble-  it 
Is  world  domination. 

WASHS    or    LONG    NBGOTIATIONS 

We  must,  moreover,  beware  of  any  pro- 
tracted negotiations;  the  Intentions  of  Mos- 
cow and  Peiping  must  be  developed  clearly 
and  rapidly,  or  n^otiaUons  must  be  broken 
off.  For  the  heaviest  sort  of  damage  could 
be  done  to  the  morale  of  our  fighting  troope 
In  Korea,  to  the  South  Koreans,  to  men  in 
training  In  thto  country,  and  to  the  na- 
tional will  by  long  negotutiona  during 
which  the  pilas  of  peace  was  dangled  con- 
stantly befcrt  otir  eyas. 

In  any  such  negotiations  the  enemy  has 
certain  tanportant  eards.  btrt  we  hold  othera. 

T^e  enemy's  atr  power,  so  far  only  partly 
committed,  trat  Increasing  almost  dally  tn 
strength.  agfresalTenees.  and  effectlTeneas, 
Is  his  greatest  card.    It  is  poised,  something 
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like  a  rwQTd.  over  the  heads  of  the  Eigbth 
Army:  make  peace — or  else? 

Estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Air  Force  differ.  There  may  be 
SCO  to  800  aircraft  In  Manchuria,  and  they 
are  backed  up  by  Russian  planes  based  In 
Manchuria  which  may  total  1,000  or  more, 
united  States  Air  Force  and  United  States 
Navy  combat  pla.ies  in  the  Japan-Korea 
theater  available  to  counter  anv  enemy  aUr 
action  probably  total  about  l,ioo  to  1.500 
planes.  Including  a  few  from  other  United 
Nations  forces.  ^^^^ 

ENEMT    BA3    HOU    tXSZIVES 

Another  card  the  enemy  holds  is  his  larm 
manpower  reserves,  by  no  means  exhausted. 
despite  his  past  hl^avy  casualties. 

The  United  States,  however,  has  two  po- 
tential cards  it  should  have  no  hesiuncy  In 
using  s-x5n.  If  the  present  conversations  do 
not  result  In  a  cease  fire. 

The  Yalu  River-Sulho  Dam  power  proj- 
ect—fourth largest  in  the  world— provldaa 
electric  power  to  large  parts  of  Manchuria. 
The  dam  is  probably  Indestructible  to 
bombing,  but  the  generators  and  distribu- 
tion system,  easily  destroyed,  ll-s  on  tha 
North  Korean  side  of  the  rtTer. 

Rashin.  port  and  communicatJo-is  center 
lying  on  the  Korean  northeast  c^ja^t  near 
the  Siberian  frontier,  also  is  a  legitimate 
target.  It  has  been  bombed  once,  but  our 
desire  to  limit  the  war  has  prevented  addi- 
tional attiicks. 

Yet  If  peace  does  not  come  soon  both  of 
these  objectives— both  of  them  within  Ko- 
rea—would seem  to  be  obvlotis  targets  sub- 
ject to  legitimate  military  assault  '  The 
enemy  mlzht  as  well  realtee  that  no  matter 
how  much  we  would  deplore  it,  the  war  In 
Korea  Is  bound  to  spread  ir  a  negotiated 
peace  proves  Impossible 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OP  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSBNTATlVra 
Wednesday,  July  11,  19S1 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
appended  the  following  artkOe  from  the 
New  York  Times  Sunday  magazine  sec- 
tion of  July  8.  1951.  dealing  with  this 
question  In  terms  of  our  needs  under 
present  and  foreseeable  world  condi- 
tions: 

L*T  Us  Open  Acaik  th«  Gates 
(By  Jacob  K.  Javrb) 

The  wealth  of  America  Is  iu  pK^le.  We 
are  a  conglomerate  nation  that  has  drawn 
upon  every  race  and  breed  of  man  on 
tbe  face  of  the  earth.  Out  of  their  divene 
talents  and  traditions  we  have  distilled  aome. 
thing  that  Is  unique  and.  to  us,  in-lceleaa— 
the  Americaa  character.  That  character. 
Impossible  to  define  or  to  dissect  with  clar- 
ity, has  made  us  the  strongest  and  the 
freest  nation  In  history  and  has  brought 
tis,  inevitably,  to  the  leadership  of  the  en- 
lightened peoples  of  the  world. 

But  even  as  we  extol  this  great  source 
of  strength  we  are  slowly  straDgllng  one  ct 
IU  mala  arteries.  By  our  restricted  Immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  last  two  decadM  we  have 
reduced  to  a  trickle  thoee  Inf  uaiooa  of  ianign 
blood  that  have  ao  ntallMd  oar  llfeateoun 
In  the  past.  We  have  deUberately  adopted 
a  policy  of  exclusion — or  what  amounu  to 
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That  policy  mm  browlaaod  eooaidarakly 
lA  JuxM  1MI»  wlMa  tho  Dt^lawd  Ftnoca 
Act  flnt  vaat  Into  aflKt.  For  Um  S  ymn 
ezMlisc  ^aae  SO.  1961.  «c  ahaU  hav*  od- 
mltted  an  avan^v  of  ao&jXMi  Uamlsnnte  a 
year— about  tbrat  ttmaa  our  pravtoua  aver- 
age. Bat  vh«n  tbat  program  la  completed 
lay  t2i«  and  at  thte  )aar.  00I7  aom*  50.000 
DP'a  vlll  coma  In  under  It.  80  Tar  a«  this 
ccuntry  is  concerned,  we  are  about  to  revert 
to  the  outmoded  restrictions  of  the  past. 
The  mooient  h«a  therefore  arrlTed  to  re- 
examine Uw  qoeaaoa:  Why  must  this  great 
demoermtle  mtlon.  with  tta  record  of  com- 
passion for  tfaa  nniri— ijj  of  the  world,  once 
more  slam  shut  tha  gataa  of  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity? 

My  ova  propoaai,  the  tanplementatlon  of 
which  I  am  beglimlng  by  Introducing  le^- 
taUloa  for  an  inlttal  f-year  program.  Is  that 
we  xhould  aet  a  foal  tf  fatali^  not  less  than 
10.000JBOB  new  lamlvwitB  during  the  next 
^  yean,  taiktag  thaaa  tn  at  the  aTarage  rate 
of  MO.COO  a  year,  lioraovar.  our  syatem, 
ahoau  not  ba  eoeonbcred  by  unworkable 
and  unreaMtle  ywtaa  or  other  preferential 
•"•ng^menta  <laatpMd  to  favor  one  natlon- 
auty  pt>up  oear  another.  We  shoidd.  of 
».  guard  QHiaelvea  i«alnst  Infiltrating 
'""  We  aikmdd  gtiard  ourselves  against 
ttealty  lU  and  againa*  the  tncompe. 
tent  and  the  braaponsible  who  might  be- 
oOMe  puhUcchMfaa.  B«t  beyond  tb«M  ele- 
■entary  safm«ar^  ow  gaMa  ahould  be 
thrown  wWe  to  the  oppreaaed  and  uprooted 
P»opim  of  the  wM  who  ne  willing  to 
rk  and  to  anattfto*  to  make  a  hone  In 


X  am  aware  that  the  aeope  of  these  num- 
bers wll!  ahock  a  giest  aaany  people.  But  I 
believe  we  have  the  n«ed  and  capacity  to 
•haorb  10.0004)00  MW  rMUcnta  from  foreign 
lands  during  the  next  ao  years.  We  should 
do  this  not  only  in  the  naoM  of  humanity 
but  to  ov  ova  eiria^tened  setf-tntereet. 
Apeetmany  argoaaato.  some  of  them  well- 
reaaoBed  and  aaas*  of  tham  aaerely  hveterl- 
eal.  win  be  ralwd  against  it  But  1  think 
It  la  not  dlfleult  to  demonstrate  that  this 
rato  of  taiatf^attoB  Is  not  only  consistent 
***b  oav  giuiuuatki  trMtttlon  but  is  also 
tonntlal  to  oar  aatloaial  welfare. 

The  niM  that  inwitgranfi  have  pUyed  In 

the  biElMlBs  €t  itiMrlea  Is  woven  into  our 

f oOOare  a*  va  m  h^o  ov  neorded  history. 

of  oar  moat  eberlahed  legends,  our 

UtarBtnre.    are    buUt 

>wed  ftasB 

at  America  aa  the 

^.,.         ■•5*  P^  •■  •••  of  our  proodest  tra- 
dltlm>e  and  hna  ati^^rtv*  tii<fcT.iii.ii   n.    „i 

uiw  deveio|MMBiL 

Thnmgbtmt  <mr  hMory  additlona  to  our 

M^^on  by  meaBa  of  Immigration  have 

produoid  new  |otai»  ■••  nnriuiaiiiii.  and  new 

forma  of  tadastiM  mimwtttm.    The  sweat 

S^,  .y*..***^^  qtpaople  of  foreign  birth 

'  build  our  roada, 

oar  ooal  and 

tndustrlal 


the  initial  procees  for  refining  pctro- 
leom;  Charles  Stelnoeta  and  Michael  Pupln. 
the  twin  geniusea  <a  electricity;  BeU&nca. 
Eeversky,  and  Blkorsky.  who  contrtboted  so 
much  to  American  preeminence  In  aviation; 
Xlnateln  and  Meltner.  distinguished  In 
atomic  develo|»nent;  azul  WUllam  Knudsen. 
itiasa-prcxluctlon  genius  of  the  automoblie 
Industry — to  cite  only  a  few. 

It  Is  also  Blgnlflcant.  I  think,  that  the 
Statea  with  the  largest  proportion  of  flrst- 
**><*  second-generation  Immigrant  families. 
like  EUxxte  Island.  Oonnertlcut.  New  Yorlt. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
have  shown  up  best  In  terms  of  per  cHplta 
wealth  and  Income  and  In  such  respects  as 
edxicatlon  and  social  betterment.  This  can- 
not be  attributed  solely  to  the  presence  of 
great  natural  resources  (Rhode  Island,  far 
example.  Is  near  the  top  of  the  list  but  its 
nattiral  reaomres  are  mlnlscule)  but  to  the 
fact  that  these  polyglot  States  have  slciurul 
and  active  populations. 

In  the  face  of  all  that  Immigration  hns 
meant  to  the  United  States  through  the 
year,  we  are  preseritly  operating  uiJder  re- 
strictions clamped  down  a  generatiim  apo, 
during  the  great  antlforelKtn  hysteria  th.it 
eng\ilfe»l  the  country  in  the  wake  of  the 
First  World  War.  At  that  time  »^  had  he^n 
frtghtened  by  the  success  of  the  Bolshev:!c 
Revcautlon  In  Russia  and  we  were  swer-t 
with  the  first  great  wave  of  isolattnnipra. 
We  vrere  stampeded  Into  the  illoeicai  belief 
that  we  could  avoid  the  troubles  of  tb."  rest 
cf  the  world  by  barricading  ourselves  behind 
our  i>ccan  frontiers. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  which  stUI 
stands  as  the  law  of  the  land,  established  a 
quota  system  for  immigration  based  on  na- 
tional origin.  The  qiiota  for  each  coutry  Is 
determined  by  the  number  of  persons  bfirn  in 
that  country  who  were  living  in  the  United 
States  la  1C20.  Theoretically,  the  admi.'^slan 
of  153.174  immigrants  a  year  Is  possible  under 
the  act.  Actually  only  about  one-half  the 
quota  has  been  teed  on  the  average  every 
year. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  In  countries 
with  large  quotas,  like  Great  Britain,  there 
Is  only  a  small  demand  for  immigration  In 
other  cotintrles  with  relatively  small  quot.is, 
like  j?olAnd,  Italy,  and  Greece,  there  Is  such 
a  huge  demand  that  eve;  those  with  pre! er- 
enoea  nixier  the  Immigration  law.  such  as 
the  parents  <rf  American  citizens,  often  have 
to  wait  years  for  an  entrance  visa. 

llUa  Uw  was  Intended  to.  and  In  fact 
doea,  discriminate  against  southern  and 
eastern  Suropeana.  The  result  Is  a  law  more 
In  keeling  with  Nad  race  theories  than  with 
our  o»n  Constitution,  a  law  racially  biased, 
statistically  Incorrect  and  a  clumsy  Instru- 
ment for  the  selection  of  future  United 
Btataa  dtlsens. 

The  Uloglaal  barrlera  of  the  1934  law  were 
put  up  In  the  first  place  as  an  lU-conceived 
dtfanae  agalnat  a  nonexlsteiit  danger.  They 
haee  worked  immeasurable  hardship  and 
Adaery  on  millions  of  people  abroad,  at  the 
aame  time  depriving  our  own  country  of  the 
brain*,  the  skill  and  the  productive  weaih 
which  subat«nti4a  and  continuing  Immlera- 
Uen  would  have  brought  us.  They  have 
*"  perpetuated  out  o(  deference  to  the 
»**•  aatf  Wgotry  of  a  noisy  minority  of 
own  paopta.  But  *e  continue  to  live 
an  immigratioa  ataCute  substantially 
^  from  the  way  It  was  w^ttea  un- 
mlagutded  Imrulaes  of  tiie  early 
tveatlea. 

ISie  niaptaoed  Peraona  Act  expiring  De- 
eember  >1  next,  provided  only  temporary  and 
*»«<**Piaf  lallaf  from  this  basic  immlgra- 
ttoKpoticy  and  waa  paaaad  to  deal  only  with 
*  <padal  attaaticn.  It  repraeented  Amerl- 
•aalj^dMi^lani^attllng  about  1.U0.0OO 
Mdfia  Xoond  ta  Oeraumy.  Austria,  and  Italy 
by  CSaaaral  Haanhowei's  forces  after  V«-day. 
people   had   been   transplanted   from 


their  native  coimtrlea,  Poland,  the  Ukraine, 
Chechoslovakia.  Hungary,  the  Balkan,  and 
Baltic  states,  by  their  Nail  and  Fascist  op- 
pressors. Of  the  1.100,000  this  country  will 
have  taken  in  not  more  than  841,000  and 
probably  only  305.000  displaced  persons  for 
perni.anent  residence  at  the  termination  of 
the  program  this  year. 

Thus,  we  are  now  back  to  the  outmoded 
stfitute  of  1924  aa  America's  advertisement 
before  the  world  lor  the  vigor  and  justice  of 
the  dernocrrttic  way  Why  not  abandon  that 
restrictive  policy  and  adopt  a  more  liberal 
one  like  that  I  have  proposed?  What  other 
adv;vntagps  does  a  drastic  revision  of  our 
Immigratitm  level  upward— to  500,000  a 
ye.\r— <ifTer  the  United  States  at  this  time? 

One  v{  the  most  urgent  arguments  lor 
openln'.;  the  dwjrs  is  that  our  population 
cycle  is  slowing  down  and  our  age  level  is 
r!.sin<.  At  pre:>eut  those  above  the  age  of  65 
rc.-rr  pm;  T'  ,  percent  of  the  total  population. 
T'.i.-i  ru:i.)  is  likely  to  double  by  1975.  al- 
th  iit^h  the  ernss  Increaiie  in  population  will 
be  on  the  order  of  only  10  to  16  percent. 

That  cdu.'roiits  U5  with  an  ominous  dllem- 
m.  uur  drrlinlng  population  curve  Is  In 
BtAuk  ciiiitra.5t  to  an  upswing  In  population 
ill  m'-5t  o;.her  parts  of  the  world.  Experts 
tell  u.-s  th  It  In  another  20  years,  assuming  no 
chance  tn  our  present  situation,  the  United 
Sratps  w'.th  i:s  aging  population  will  be  faced 
on  bo'h  sides  of  the  ocean  with  youthful, 
vigrirous  i»eoples. 

It  also  confronts  us  with  the  prospect  of 
lnade<}ua'e  manpcwer  to  run  our  ever-ex- 
p.  nd:::z  (cnnomy  and  meet  the  demands  of 
o'lr  d^fen-e  mobilization.  If,  as  many  au- 
th  )r:ttes  warn  us,  the  period  of  alert  in  which 
we  are  now  involved  is  to  persist  for  10,  and 
P  s-sibly  even  20  years,  our  Industries  and 
fH.'-ms  simplv  have  to  have  more  workers 
than  are  pn;mi.sed  by  the  currently  visible 
supply 

A\  the  present  moment— and  defense  pro- 
du^-tion  is  yet  to  reach  Its  full  tempo— we 
hare  a  leeway  in  our  clvUian-labor  force  of 
only  about  l,6t0,0OO  persons.  In  other 
word:,  the  total  available  workers  In  the 
country  nimber  62.800,000.  Of  these.  61,- 
200,000  already  have  Jobs.    That  leaves  1,600  - 

000  unemployed— many  of  them  by  choice 
sln.?e  they  normally  are  also  housewives, 
stiidenis,  cr  retired  persons— from  whom  the 
rapidly  expanding  needs  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram  are  to  be  met.  Those  needs  in  the 
next  couple  01  years  are  expected  to  total 
between  3,0C0,0C0  and  4,000,000  woikers. 

As  thijics  now  stand— which  means  Igncw- 
li.^  the  vcst  reservoir  of  foreign  workers  who 
are  easer  to  •.•orne  to  the  United  States— we 
Can  ojily  meet  that  demand  In  two  ways 
One  is  to  piil  into  the  labor  market  the 
hou.^-vives.  b'udents,  retired  persons,  an.* 
the  pir.suaily  handicapped,  much  as  we  difl 
dtirin^  World  War  II.  ThU  has  many  obvious 
socidi  dii,iidvautagep,  parUcularly  Its  effect 
on  home  iifr  It  also  lowers  the  general 
level  of  indiistrlai  efficiency  and  consequently 

01  ';utpl;t. 

The  wcond  wny  of  meeting  It  is  to  lncrea.se 
the  workweek  above  the  |xesent  average  of 
41  hours.  It  is  esltraated  that  each  hour 
of  uverilnie.  applied  throughout  Industry 
gener.illy,  is  the  equivalent  of  adding  3S0  000 
u»w  workers.  But  trying  to  meet  defense 
manp-,wer  needs  In  this  way  is  costly  both 
In  d  ilars  and  efliciency;  It  turns  back  the 
clock  of  social  progress,  and  would  be  totally 
unnecessary  if  we  followed  a  aenslbla  immi- 
gration policy. 

Serious  labor  shortagee  already  are  show- 
ing up  in  some  areas  and  In  aome  occupa- 

for  engineers  and  draftsmen,  for  machtotete. 
metal  workers,  and  pattern  maker..  IB  some 
^r?»l  ^^J*  *''*°  '  Bhortage  of  aemlskllleei 
workers.     Shortages  In  domeetie  help  are  as 

ttcute  as  they  ever  have  been,  and  are  »n 
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added  deteiTent  to  building  up  the  work 
force  with  mothers  and  housewives. 

Farm  labor  represents  another  critical 
shortage.  There  are  800,000  fewer  farm 
families  this  year  than  there  were  in  1960, 
and  the  number  of  hired  farm  hands  is  also 
down.  A  million  wetbacks  creep  lll^^ally 
across  the  Mexican  border  annually  to  help 
with  the  harvests  In  the  Southwest — and  also 
to  depress  wage  levels  and  to  create  a  host 
of  social  and  public  health  problems.  Con- 
gress Is  currently  wreetllng  with  legislation 
to  regularize  and  control  this  trafllc  and  to 
arrange  for  a  more  orderly  Importation  of 
seasonal  agricultural  workers. 

Some  quite  cautious  efforts  are  also  being 
made  In  Congress  now  to  reform  our  present 
immigration  policy.  In  each  instance,  how- 
ever, they  seem  to  be  predicated  more  on  the 
exclusion  of  nationality  groups  deemed  to 
be  undesirable  than  on  the  large-scale  ad- 
mission of  desirables.  Bach  adheres  to  the 
outmoded  and  unrealistic  quota  system 
(with  some  minor  variations)  and  each  holds 
fast  to  the  limit  of  153,714  Immigrants  In 
any  1  year. 

Against  this  rather  negligible  figure,  the 
International  Refugee  Organization  esti- 
mates that  there  are  at  present  from  3,000.- 

000  to  4.000,000  workers  and  members  of  their 
families  In  Europe  anxious  and  ready  to 
emigrate — of  whom  It  in  estimated  800,000 
to  1,000,000  can  be  moved  for  Immigration 
a  year  ThLs  Includes  about  225.000  remain- 
ing DP's.  perhaps  1.000.000  Volksdeutchen 
who  have  been  expelled  from  Eastern  Europe 
by  the  Communists,  and  possibly  2,000.000 
surplus  workers  from  Italy,  Austria.  Greece, 
and  the  Netherlands  for  whom  there  Is  little 
prospect  of  full  employment.  The  IRO  has 
found  that  the  cost  of  resettlement  is  only 
$301.50  per  person. 

What  stands  In  the  way  of  substantial, 
effective  reform  In  our  Immigration  policy? 

1  find  that  the  arguments  boll  down  es- 
sentially to  two — prejudice  and  economic 
competition. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  many  of 
th«  objections  to  greater  Immigration  are 
Implied  rather  than  stated.  Racial  and  re- 
Ugloiis  Intolerance  are  Involved.  There  Is 
also  an  element  of  bigotry;  a  contempt  for 
and  distrust  of  all  "foreigners."  Another 
quite  powerful  factor — and  one  that  is  freely 
articulated — Is  the  fear  that  many  present- 
day  Immigrants  from  Europe  are  imbued 
with  Socialist  and  even  Communist  views. 
If  given  a  haven  here,  it  is  argued,  they 
might  turn  out  to  be  subversive. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  fear  seems  to 
be.  first,  that  new  large-scale  Immigration 
will  tend  to  create  a  future  unemployment 
problem.  \  corollary  of  this  is  that  these 
newcomers  might  then  become  public 
charges  and  a  drain  on  our  social  services. 
Another  argument  Is  that  they  would  inten- 
sify the  pressure  for  housing  and  other  basic 
facilities    already    In   short    supply. 

To  the  first  of  these  arguments.  Intol- 
erance and  bigotry,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
use  answering  rationally.  One  can  only  rest 
in  the  faith  that  such  views  are  so  con- 
trary to  our  American  tradition  and  heri- 
tage as  to  be  representative  01  only  a  small 
minority  of  people.  As  to  subversive  or 
other  criminal  tendencies,  it  Is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  of  220,630  displaced  persons 
admitted  to  this  country  between  July  1, 
1948,  and  January  31,  1951,  only  three  have 
been  deported  for  cause. 

The  economic  arguments.  It  seems,  to 
me,  are  virtually  self-defeating.  We 
have  always  proceeded  in  this  country  on 
the  basis  that  we  have  an  economy  which 
fiourlshes  on  Increased  production.  As  of  to- 
day, we  are  approaching  the  tSOO.OOO ,000,000 
level  of  national  income,  our  problems  of 
defense  mobtlbratlon  and  civilian  supply  can 
be  solved  only  by  more  production,  and  a 
deficit  of  man(>ower  to  run  the  machines  and 
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till  the  furms  Is  already  visible.  Unless 
we  adopt  a  defeatist  attitude  and  say  that 
a  depression  and  mass  unemployment  are 
Inevitable,  there  are  no  grounds  for  fear- 
ing that  immigration  will  deiness  the  Job 
market. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  will  need  these  addi- 
tional hands  and  skills  and  brains  to  keep 
our  productive  mechanism  going  full  blast 
in  the  decades  ahead. 

Nor  Is  there  any  problem  of  geographical 
capacity  to  absorb  as  many  as  10,000,000 
immigrants  over  the  next  20  years.  Most 
population  experts  (including  Lothrop  Stod- 
dard, who  helped  vrrlte  the  present  restric- 
tive immigration  law)  agree  that  there  Is 
ample  room  in  the  United  SUtes  lor  a  popu- 
lation of  as  much  ss  200,000,000  as  long  as 
we  maintain  our  high  standard  of  living. 
But  It  would  take  us  until  the  year  2.000  to 
achieve  that  level  at  our  present  ratio  of 
births  to  deaths  and  o\ir  present  level  of 
immigration. 

The  time  has  come  to  reform  our  Immigra- 
tion policy  not  according  to  otir  fears  but 
according  to  our  needs,  our  resources  and 
oiu-  hopes,  "niia  Nation  has  grown  strong 
and  prosperous  on  the  labor  and  Inventive- 
ness of  Immigrants.  It  has  grown  great  on 
the  Interchange  of  ideas  and  cultures  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  futiu-e  may 
depend  on  the  humane  and  decent  attributes 
of  democracy  and  their  inspiration  to  the 
embattled  millions  fighting  for  survival 
throughout  the  world. 

Our  must  basic  resource  Is  and  continues 
to  be  people.  The  legend  on  the  Statute  of 
Lit)erty  so  attests: 

'"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free, 
•  •  •  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door." 


General  MacArthor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARMAR  D.  DENNY,  JR. 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  DENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  no 
intention  whatever  of  minimizing  the 
work  of  General  Ridgway  who  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  our  be.st  field  com- 
manders, who  has  ably  carried  out  the 
program  and  strategy  previously  set  out 
for  him  and  who  has  led  our  troops  to 
what  amounts  to  a  real  victory.  I  cannot 
help  calling  attention  to  the  great 
tragedy  of  the  absence  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  at  a  time  when  we  are  drawing 
the  terms  of  a  cease-fire  agreement  and 
a  truce  with  the  enemy  in  Korea. 

There  is  no  man  with  the  keen  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  mind 
who  can  compare  wth  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  His  intuitive  instinct  which 
placed  the  United  Nations.  America,  and 
incidentally  himself,  as  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  combined  forces,  in  a  place 
of  superiority  afid  leadership  is  unsur- 
passed ;  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  one 
else  who  can  attain  the  outstanding  re- 
sults that  he  has  shown  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Japanese  and  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  His  dramatic  exploits  in 
Japan  and  his  inspired  leaderstup  have 
almost  idolized  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese  people.    The  fact  that  he  en- 


tered Japan  as  a  conqueror  and  went 
through  the  streets  of  Toicyo  unarmed 
between  lines  of  armed  Japanese  soldiers 
and  that  he  was  able  to  withdraw  all 
American  troops  for  action  in  Korea 
from  a  conquered  and  occupied  country 
have  made  history  all  over  the  world. 

We  are  dealing  far  away  fnmi  home 
with  no  common  enemy,  but  with  one 
that  will  stoop  to  any  cunning  or  under- 
cover device  to  gain  his  end  and  whos« 
word  and  agreement  ctinnot  be  depend- 
ed upon.  Our  greatest  and  best  in  the 
way  of  leadership  is  required.  Appease- 
ment and  compromise  cannot  be  coun- 
tenanced. 

Again  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  tragedy 
that  we  cannot  have  General  liAac- 
Arthur  on  Che  scene  to  accompllfih  an 
honorable  peace  which  will  place  the 
United  Nations  and  America  in  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  have  accomplished 
their  aim  against  aggression  and  have 
secured  the  first  step  in  a  move  for  peac« 
that  should  spread  all  over  the  workL 
We  need  him  now  as  we  have  never  need- 
ed him  before. 


How  We  U«t  One  War  Asd 
Got  Into  Anotbcf 
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or 
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Wednesday,  July  11.  1951  , 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsoou),  I 
include  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
I  wrote  at  thie  request  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers.  This  is  taken  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  June  19,  1951 : 

KoKKA  PAaTmoNTNc  SiT  Stagx  FOB  Wab — ^Was 
Department  Intiteo  Rtrssu  to  Oocorr  All 
TExarroBT  North  op  Tuott-xichtb 
Pakaixel 

(By  Representative  WALxnt  H.  Juds) 

Washington. — One  of  the  unanswered 
questions  about  American  foreign  policy  in 
Asia  is  why  Korea  was  divided  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

The  oartitioning  of  Korea — with  most  of 
the  people  and  the  good  farm  lands  in  the 
South,  and  most  of  the  Industry  and  raw 
materials  in  the  North — set  up  the  econom- 
ic and  military  conditions  for  the  Commun- 
ist attempt  to  seize  the  whole  of  Korea. 

I  have  served  on  Congressional  committees 
that  have  tried  to  find  out  why  Korea  was 
partitioned.  As  fiir  as  we  could  learn  these 
are  the  facts: 

1.  No  agreement  was  made  at  Yalta  as  to 
a  postwar  partitioning  of  Korea. 

2.  On  August  11.  Id45,  when  there  was  not 
.  a  single  Russian  soldier  anywhere  in   Ko- 
rea, our  War  Department  proposed  that  the 
Russians  occupy  Korea,  as  far  south  as  tlie 
thirty-eighth  parallel. 

3.  General  MacArthur  was  then  In  su- 
preme command  of  aJi  the  allied  powers  in 
Asia,  including  Russia's.  If  he  had  told 
the  Russians  10  keep  out  of  Korea,  they 
would  have  had  to  obey,  or  else  tip  their 
hand  earlier  than  they  did  that  they  had 
no  intention  ol  ct operating  peacefully  after 
the  war. 
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4.  But  0«iMamI  MKArtliur  «■«  net  oon- 
gaSXMA.  Tbm  Euwrtan*  ««re  Invited  to  eooM 
down  to  ttM  thlrty-etghth  pttrmllel,  vhldx 
ttuj  tbcn  BUKte  tlM  Ooaununlst  trcmtte  In 
t^iat  part  o(  Asia.  Uut  June,  tbe  Nortli  Ko- 
rean Anny.  BunUa-traln«d  and  eqxiipped. 
attempted  to  take  the  whole  of  Kcara.  and 
when  they  failed,  ttie  Russians  sent  In  their 
Chinese  team. 

The  cartoos  tMeg  Is  that  nobody  in  our 
Oovemment  eaa  explain  why  it  was  felt  nee- 
eaeary  or  dastraWe  to  tavlte  the  Bisnians 
tato  Korea.  A  gescral  who  appeared  before 
oar  oommittae  hinted  that  we  ntlght  have 
oSercd  the  Ruaslana  hall  of  Korea  to  keep 
them  from  taking  It  alL 

m  ujui  A-eoMBs 

Tt  la  trwe  that  tiM  Bxisatais  bad  the  man- 
power to  OTTecTiin  Korea  before  American 
tnxva  could  arrlye.  But  they  cculd  have 
oTerrun  a  great  many  other  places,  inclrid- 
Ing  Berhn.  And  K  la  a  fart  that  we  h»d  jint 
exploded  two  ataaale  bombs,  which  more 
titen  aada  op  far  our  dtsadrantage  m  man- 
pofwer. 

I  eaa  fisMl  no  avidanea  that  the  State  De- 
paiUwf.iot  waa  fonnaUy  ooosulted  aa  to  the 
effect  of  partttk»lnf  Korea  on  the  hope  for 
that  country's  erentual  recoTery.  One  of 
the  possible  concliialons  is  that  there  ^rhs 
in  the  War  Dapartuant  a  group  which  found 
out  what  the  Russians  wanted  and  then  put 
It  forward  as  tbe  American  proposal,  so  that 
there  covkL  ke  aa  appaaraaoe  ca  unanimity. 

This  Is  a  awioas  charge.  I  know,  but  we 
have  since  teamed  that  such  groups  existed 
in  the  Treasury,  ODBmierce,  and  State  De- 
partiBMrta. 

Actually,  the  fata  of  Korea  was  largely 
determined  by  the  Yalta  agreement  to  give 
control  at  Maaciharla  to  Rusrta  and  subse- 
quent declalona  by  oxc  Oovemment  not  to 
give  effective  aaalaCaafoa  to  the  free  Chinese 
who  ware  daCkBdftBg  tbefr  country.  Korea 
is  a  mart  appanda^a  on  the  Asiatic  main- 
land. 

Z  aaaaa  teA  to  this  country  In  No- 
iM7.  flam  a  toir  of  AaU.  I  reported 
tbat  tba  CummMBkte  would  take  Chtna  un- 
Itaa  wa  rhangad  oar  nagatlve  poUeies.  and 
If  tbey  got  CUtea  «My  wodd  gat  Korea,  too. 

I  told  niy  faOov  Oongresamen  of  a  long 
eonvanatlcn  I  ka4  with  a  great  Koraaa  pa- 
triot. Kim  Koo.  ■•  bad  bean  bead  of  the 
Boraaa  pMvModHl  gowfiiiiiint  In  aifle  In 
ChbiA  untU  tt  waa  able  to  get  back  to  Korea 

tat  1*45. 

sted.    Tha 
IdUoa  lag  la  from  a^  1M7  report: 

*1  mid  to  BIm,  *Wliat  ahould  America 
Oo  now?  Wa  hava  ddayed  3  years  hoping 
va  aoiild  gat  aa  agraamant  wtth  Ruaidana 
that  woOkl  laiiiilla  Kona,  but  coopwatton 
wltB  tbam  bMBt  wmkad  here  any  better 
than  anywiMra  aSaa.  Shoold  wa  delay 
kmg«.  wmttlac  for  ttie  TTattad  Hattona  Com- 
mladon  to  am  wliat  It  naa  «o?  Sboold  wa 
go  aBaad  In  AiilUi  Soiaa,  anyway,  bold 
tftoetioBa.  «t  vp  m  ^Mmom  farm,  aad  try 
to  gttthi  oonaSryoit  tti  feat  and  withdraw 
our  fcrem?    Ov  whatf 

a  mlBttta  and  thm  aald.  Tt 

yen  do 
IWfc  aay  way  to  get 

It  aad  aaeora  and 
aoHa  tha 

fai 


and  R^aalan 
ilmultaneoualy.  leaving  tba  tm- 


armed  South  Koreans  fsrlns  a  rxiwf'rful  mil- 
itary force  north  of  their  border 

Subsequently,  our  foreiRn  policy  towsrd 
Korea  was  based  upon  ext<»ndlng  «>oonomic 
aid.  We  tbourht.  or  claimed  to  think,  that 
by  making  South  Korea  nmre  priifiTi«^'iu?! 
than  North  Korea,  we  could  ytar.d  (iff  na 
invasion.  As  of  last  Jun?.  when  th?  Nor*h 
Koreans  Invaded,  the  standard  of  Uvin<;  in 
South  Korea  wa.i  much  better  than  in  Nor'h 
Korea,  despite  an  Influx  of  mllUons  of  refu- 
geeis  from  North  Korea. 

I  supported  economic  «ld  f^r  S  >uth  Ko- 
rea ns  belru;  be*ti»r  thnn  no  Hid  h'  «!1  a-^d 
as  that  country's  due  from  iis  .=ince  wo 
had  placed  them  In  thetr  predlrnir.ent  B'st 
I  was  sure  then,  as  I  am  «iire  ntiw  thnt  wf» 
Americans  will  never  have  securttv  in  nir 
international  reUtlon.s  so  lorn:  as  '*«»  rati 
be  persuadeci  thBt  Improved  llvi-^^  ftmd- 
ards.  in  themaelves,  are  an  adeoiiale  f!<'- 
fen«>«'   against   armed   ajjerewim 

While  we  Amerlcan.s  were  persuading  fiiir- 
f  elves  that  Comm;n,i.st  PC'-nomk-s  rathT 
than  Communist  guns  wps  n\ir  foe.  the 
Kremlin  moved  to  P.Il  the  void  left  bv  our 
with<!rawal  from  South  Korea.  Rerret«ry 
Acheron  drew  an  American  dp:>n.=:e  perim**- 
ter  which  excluded  both  South  K.ifpa  und 
Formisa.  and  the  Oon^.munlsts  took  him  at 
his  word. 

Th<»  North  Koreans  Invaded  ard  siiddenlv 
the  irnited  Statss  reversed  Its  5-year  poUrv 
In  Ajla  and  reslst/>d.  So  far  a.s  I  oun  fln.d 
out.  "hfit  is  the  only  time  our  p' Hcv  m^ke'-s 
have  ever  double-crossed  the  Kremlin.  The 
Reds  were  Indignant. 

Who  sold  the  State  Department  the  policy 
of    t^Towlng    Korea    to    the    Reds' 

No  man  living— and  I  say  this  carefullv  - 
has  exerted  a  greater  influence  over  Ameri- 
can pubac  opinion  and  American"  pnllcv  in 
Asia  than  Prof.  Owen  L^rtimore.  In  Julv 
1949,  Lattimore  wrote:  "The  thing  to  do  la 
to  let  South  Korea  fall  but  not  to  Ipt  it 
look  as  thoiigh  we  pushed  it.  "  Prevloii.^'.v 
Mr.  lattimore  had  used  the  same  lantuaiie 
about  Pree  China. 

At  the  tlBke  Mr.  Lattimore  wrote,  we  were 
doing  Jus:  that.  Our  military  forces  were 
being  withdrawn  from  South  Korea  and  as 
a  parting  gift  the  administration  was  recom- 
mending $150,000  000  in  economic  aid  to 
South  Korea,  to  be  administered  by  the  EC.\. 
Wa  were  setting  the  stage  for  South  Korea 
to  till,  without  its  looking  as  if  we  pushed 
her. 

Our  excnae  for  abandoning  the  South  Ko- 
reans, who  were  pleading  that  we  stay  on 
until  their  security  forces  were  organized, 
was  that  we  lacked  sufflcleat  strength  la 
South  Korea  to  resist  an  outside  attack. 
That  has  been  true  all  along  of  Berlin,  but 
we  have  kept  the  United  States  flag  flying 
In  Berlin  as  a  symbol  of  our  protection.  And 
Berlin  has  not  been  attacked. 


Wky  HUe  nil  Ufht  Ub^  t  Batkcl? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  oKiiaHrma 
ZM  IBB  HOD8B  OT  UiPBBBSNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  /«Iv  11.  1951 

lir.  BTEEDl  Mr.  Qiwaker.  mat;y  aec- 
tkHM  of  AflMriea  bave  been  made  vic- 
ttSM  AfBln  tbii  your  of  extensive  damage 
eaowd  by  floods.  Heovy  and  unseaaonal 
niBS  have  oontlpued  to  iake  an  Increas- 
tac  toQ  of  Uf«  and  property,  despite  the 
Oovemaent'B  coDtlnued  expenditure  of 
huge  sums  for  big  nood<coDtrol  dams. 


Mmy    of    thPSP   costly   projects   long 

?;;iC'  h?.v-?  h^en  completed,  yet  there  is 
no  .<>  ction  of  the  Nation  which  yet  can 
say  Lhal  ii  ^s  f -t  from  flood  danger. 
Aii'i  from  a  survey  of  wtiat  ali-eady  has 
iMtri  done,  coupled  with  what  is  beina 
prr.po  eel  to  be  done  in  the  flood-control 
prm'ram.  it  i.s  obvious  that  the  time  never 
wHI  v'^mr-  whon  f.nod  danper  Is  eliml- 
]-.;'.'.  i  ;f  -A"  continue  to  follow'  the  old 
coui-e  ul  ..iction — bi.i;  dams. 

My  SLii.;  I  f  OkUhoma  has  been  par- 
'  f  .:■'  1.  ;d  hit  by  floods  this  year. 
Mn.L  of  this  vast  damaRC  has  resulted  in 
arris  th'f  n»'ver  will  receive  any  pro- 
t'  ^n*  n  f"^m  'he  bitr-dam  profirram  no\- 
tr;r.c  r:i: :  :•  d  out     'ihere  is  only  one  way 


tt! 


fiOdd  control  can  be  built,  and 


V.  s   i.s  cleaily  proved  by  experimenLal 
projccs  ioriK  >ince  put  to  the  acid  test. 

The  tcilowmK  editorial  from  the  Okla- 
homa Citv  'Okia  >  Times  make-:  the  case 
V'  :  V  ivcil  tor  thi.s  better  type  of  flood 
c  :r:oI.  I  sincprclj'  recommend  the 
Mt'tnbtrs  ui"  t.hi.s  Congress  study  these 
fuc's  We  can  accomplish  two  major 
rbjrriiv.s  by  institutini?  upstream  con- 
fer-at  ion — it  will  -save  vast  sums  of 
rajney  and  it  will  prevent  flood.s.  Mil- 
Lon.s  of  acrrs  of  laixl  will  be  rebuilt  in- 
stead of  tlooded  by  big  dams.  The  edi- 
torial foliow.s- 

Why  i':iii:  This  Lioiit  ITndfh  a  Bcshei  ? 

Ft  ni  *rf>  'h.ui  6  weeks  Oklahoma  ha."? 
be<  !i  :reaud  ti.>  an  almost  continual  etory 
(if  fl'.i'.i.s  I, a  rreeks  and  small  rivers,  far 
above  pouits  .selected  for  big  reservoirs.  It 
is  on  these  upper  wattrcourses  that  by  far 
ti.e  grea'ei.!,  damage  has  been  done.  Every- 
b<.)tiy  Iciiows  this,  yet  there  Is  a  curloue  lark 
«.'  r»^'\Iiz.;":.";n  r>{  'A-h.\t  It  all  means.  By 
sheer  iiieriia  many  of  the  flood-control  lead- 
trs  have  slump<»d  hito  the  attitude  that  the 
Hay  to  stop  tlu'se  floods  is  to  build  big  down- 
fctream  .'e  servo  Irs. 

A  way  ha.s  l^een  found  to  stop  these  up- 
stream fl  xxis.  Yet.  due  to  thla  curious 
habit  thint:lng.  there  is  a  tendency  to  Ig- 
nore the  obvious  remedy,  which  is  the  Wa- 
shita Vaiiey  agricultural  flood  control 
method. 

la  1949  rime  the  first  big  demonstration, 
when  *hp  Cloud  Creek  watershed  treatment 
took  care  ot  a  4.0-lnch  cloudburst  while 
neighboring  creeks  were  on  a  rampage. 

In  1950  the  treated  portion  of  West  Owl 
Creek  displayed  an  even  more  spectacular 
Job.  v.hen  13  inches  (at  last  calculation)  of 
rain  fell  in  36  hours,  but  was  contained 
within  banfes  until  the  etream  had  traveled 
a  miie  and  received  the  big  runoff  from  un- 
treated land. 

In  the  middle  of  May  1951,  Barnltz  Creek, 
near  Clinton,  received  a  cloudburst  which 
•was  unofficially  recorded  at  13  inches  by 
many  farmers.  But  It  had  two  detention 
reservoirs,  a  couple  of  gully  plugs  and  a  lot 
of  over- all  surface  treatn»ent,  and  It  stayed 
within  banks  while  nelghbcxlng  creeks  were 
doing  a  terrific  amount  of  damage. 

The  biggest  tract  to  be  treated  la  that  of 
Sandstone  creek,  in  the  Cheyenne  area.  On 
May  16  this  area  received  a  heavy  down- 
pour, amounting  to  4.57  Inches,  official  meas- 
urement.  at  Cheyenne.  Official  measiire- 
meats  were  not  taken  out  on  the  watershed 
Itself,  but,  according  to  reliable  obeerveTB.  th( 
rain  everywhere  was  heavy  enough  to  havt 
produced  severe  flooda  is  prerlooi  years 
Saxidstone  creek  stayed  within  hanks  be- 
cause Its  65,000-acre  watershed  had  beez. 
properly  treated  to  stop  water  where  It  falls . 

In  not  a  single  case  has  the  Washita  Vsl  • 
ley  ticutrncat  failed. 


Yet  there  is  a  disquieting  report  that  the 
Washita  Valley  program  Is  to  be  pinched 
down  and  starved  out,  at  the  very  time  It  is 
proving    its    complete    effectiveness. 

The  detention  dams  of  this  program  are 
engineered  in  advance  so  they  are  bound 
to  impound  the  heavy  run-off.  For  instance, 
the  Mill  Creek  project  reservoirs  have  an  ag- 
gregate capacity  to  contain  4.5  Inches  of  run- 
oU,  even  without  the  other  methods.  This 
Is  more  than  three  times  the  capacity  of 
Denlson  di:m  in  proportion  to  size  of  water- 
shed. This  being  true,  the  Washita  system 
Just  can't  icse.  especially  since  It  has  tJie 
plus  values  of  general  conservation  treat- 
ment. 

The  sol'  conservation  technicians  are  timid 
about  letting  this  be  known.  They  don't 
like  to  ofr?nd  those  who  have  other  plans. 
They  need  some  active  and  aggressive  pro- 
motion and  Information  service.  The  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  what's  going  on. 


Six  Months  of  the  Eifkty-sccond  C^fress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  timely  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
(Conn. )  Courant  which  makes  a  com- 
parison of  the  accomplishments  of  this, 
the  Eigh:y -second  Congress  after  6 
months  with  the  records  of  the  two  Con- 
gresses just  preceding.  The  editorial 
could  readily  be  captioned  "How  we  look 
to  those  who  watch  us." 

The  Courant  editorial  follows: 
Six  Months  or  thi  Eighty -second  Congress 

The  record  of  the  first  6  months  of  the 
Democratic-controlled  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress is  nothing  to  cheer  about.  Senator 
Wayne  Moh?e.  the  Oregon  Republican  who 
votes  most  of  the  time  with  the  Democrats 
on  social  legislation,  called  Congress  a  "do- 
nothing  body."  a  phrase  reminiscent  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  condemnation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress.  Senator  Morse 
didn't  say  that  this  Is  the  worst,  or  next  to 
the  worst.  Congress  in  our  history.  But  he 
told  Majority  Leader  McFarland  that  he'd 
have  to  go  a  long  way  back  "to  find  a  record 
of  as  poor  accomplishment."  Tlie  other 
side,  stated  by  Senator  McFarlamo,  is  simply 
that  the  record  compiled  since  January  "is 
one  no  Member  need  apologize  for  or 
defend." 

Between  these  partisan  views  the  truth 
may  have  been  stated  by  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  a  nonpartisan  organization  special- 
izing in  following  the  doings  of  Congress. 
Its  opening  paragraph  of  a  summary  of  the 
record  to  date  states:  "Disclosure  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  at  large 
of  United  States  military  weakness,  ImixU- 
nent  dangers  of  Involvement  In  global  war, 
crime  conditions  tn  the  Nation's  largest 
cities,  and  undesirable  practices  by  apf>olnted 
and  elected  officials  was  the  most  notable 
activity  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  dur- 
ing Its  first  6  months."  If  there's  much  to 
applaud  lu  that,  then  constructive  action 
by  legislative  bodies  needs  a  new  definition. 

Of  course,  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  a  few  major  bills.  The  draft-law  exten- 
sion and  the  unlversal-milltary-tralnlng 
measure,  troops  for  Europe,  relief  loan  for 
India,  extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  a  $2,000,000,000  naval  expan- 


sion program  are  among  major  credits  to  this 
Congress.  B  it  not  a  single  appropriation 
bill  had  received  final  approval  when  the 
new  fiscal  year  began  on  July  1.  The  new 
tax  bill  Is  still  to  be  completed.  All  of 
President  Truman's  domestic  program  is 
about  as  far  from  being  enacted  Into  law  as 
when  Congress  assembled  last  January. 
Actually  this  Congress  is  stUl  only  in  the 
first  months  of  its  legal  existence.  It  may 
put  over  quite  a  record  before  the  1952  elec- 
tion is  held.  But  to  date  that  seems  im- 
probable. Actual  control  of  this  Congress  is 
as  conservative  as  that  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, and  perhaps  more  so. 

The  record  of  Congress  is  marred  by  two 
rules  pertaining  to  its  own  organization  and 
procedure.  The  House  restored  the  veto 
power  of  Its  Rules  Committee,  and  Congress 
dropped  the  one-paclcage  appropriation  bill 
In  favor  of  a  dozen  separate  bills.  These 
changes  at  the  outset  of  the  session  fore- 
shadowed a  rather  barren  record.  In  6 
months  nothing  has  developed  to  change 
that  expectation.  In  all,  up  to  July  1,  70 
public  laws  had  been  passed.  The  iniqui- 
tous Eightieth  Congress  of  do-nothing  fame 
passed  145  public  acts  in  its  first  6  months. 
If  number  of  completed  actions  is  taken  as 
the  criterion  of  accomplishment,  then  this 
Eighty-second  Congress  is  in  a  bad  way. 


T.i^Mite  to  CHbcm  AttmptiBf  Rescoc  of 
Seamen  From  Capsized  Naval  Craft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHUROT 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REFHESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  of  extending  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNCRCssiORAL  Record,  I  wish  today 
to  pay  tribute  and  give  just  recognition 
the  following  young  men  who,  on  the 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  May  1951  unhesitat- 
ingly, and  without  concern  for  self, 
risked  full  danger  in  an  ellort  to  rescue 
seamen  from  a  capsized  naval  craft  off 
Northwestern  University.  The  city  of 
Evanston  and  the  country  hails  this  per- 
manent recognition  of  their  courage: 
William  Brobst,  Neal  Oresham,  Mar^ 
Neilsen,  Prank  Pendleton,  Jack  Spring- 
er, Northwestern  Univei-sity;  Marine 
Maj.  Pred  W.  Riggs,  Jr.,  lEvanston,  HI.; 
Wallace  Gillies,  MiUard  Parker,  Ernest 
Twig,  Northwestern  University;  Pvt. 
William  Twig,  Camp  Pickett.  Va.:  Gor- 
don Barnhart,  Northwestern  University; 
Lester  Minear,  John  Pflaum.  James  F. 
Morris,  Evanston,  m.;  Ken  Hawkins, 
Houston,  Tex. ;  James  Anderson.  Evans- 
ton, m. 


Loyalty  Day:  May  1  of  EatJi  Year  Should 
Be  a  NatioBal  Ereat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

09  ramSTLVAlIU 

IN  TBK  HOUSI  OP  IUEPBB8SNTATXVE8 

Thurgdav,  JtOg  12.  19S1 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  pending  before  the  House  C(»ainit4ee 


on  the  Judiciary.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 276  introduced  by  me  on  June  25, 
1961,  at  the  request  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  first 
day  of  May  of  each  year  shall  be  desig- 
natevi  as  Loyalty  Day  and  set  aside  as  a 
special  day  for  the  reaiBrmation  of  loyal- 
ty to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
for  the  recognition  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies of  the  heritage  of  American 
freedom. 

Loyalty  Day  is  a  conception  of  one  of 
America's  great  patriotic  organizations — 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Starting  from  a  few  ob- 
servances in  scattered  communities  in 
the  United  States,  the  observance  of 
Loyalty  Day  is  fast  becoming  a  national 
custom. 

This  year  millions  of  American  citizens 
participated  in  the  observance  of  Loyalty 
Day,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  Loyalty 
Day  report  of  the  Americanization  de- 
partment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States: 

LOTALTT    IDaT 

•Loyalty."  That  word  for  the  day.  Loy- 
alty Day,  1»51— ^ven  by  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  In  response  to  a  query 
by  press  represestaUves  at  tlie  big  New  York 
City  VPW  parade  as  to  "What's  the  good  word 
for  today.  General?" — reverberated  thnnigh- 
out  the  Nation  on  May  1  as  the  VPW  again. 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  governors  of 
States  and  Territories,  set  aside  one  specific 
day  for  one  speclfk;  purpoee — realBrmatlon 
of  faith  In  and  rededicatkm  to  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

"liC  1951  slogan.  Loyalty  to  One  "Isai" — 
Americanism!  was  symbolized  by  impnsalvs 
and  colorful  parades  In  metropolitan  centers 
across  the  country;  and  innumerable  post 
observances  In  smaller  places  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  the  true  meaning  and  intent  oi 
Loyalty  Day  Is  understood  throughout  tha 
Nation.  One  factor  which  helped  assure  the 
success  of  Loyalty  Day  1©61  was  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  other  organizations 
and  private  cltiaens.  gained  by  the  <^f"ra4es 
in  the  field.  In  these  VPW-sponsored  non- 
partisan, nonsectarian  demonstrations,  llie 
ladles  atizutary  cooperated  with  the  parent 
organization  In  this  program.  Outsiders 
oxtperated  to  the  extent  of  offering  i»me  ex- 
ceUent  suggestions  for  next  year.  Loyalty 
Day  is  now  recognized  as  an  annual  event  of 
the  VFW. 

Space  does  not  permit  listing  the  many 
observances,  but  typical  were  the  ctistomary 
large  parades  on  the  eastern  seaboard  In 
Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and  in  New  York  City, 
the  latter  somewhat  overshadowing  in  pub- 
licity celebrations  in  upper  New  York  State. 
Including  the  big  parade  In  Buffalo,  and 
combined  post  obeervanoes  In  a  numbo-  of 
smaller  places.  In  Idaho,  where  celebra- 
tions last  year  were  centered  In  Boise,  ob- 
servances were  held  in  every  town  whara 
there  Is  a  high  school.  In  New  Hampshire, 
the  department  commander  obtained  tba 
cooperation  of  the  bead  of  the  State  board 
of  education,  who  directed  that  suitable 
exerclMs  be  held  in  all  high  schools,  stating : 
"As  educators,  our  first  resptmslbUlty  ts  to 
develop  good,  healthy  dtlaens",  thereby  giv- 
ing definite  emphasis  to  a  point  tha  WW 
h:A  program«d  for  next  yea.-,  namely,  tb* 
edueaticHi  of  all  school  children  as  to  why 
they  partidpaM  tn  Loyalty  Day  damonstra- 
tlons.  Tulsa  staged  a  b%  parade,  m  did 
Bremerton,  Wash.  Texas  came  In  wtth 
parades. 

Vermont  had  various  types  of  oelebratlona. 
with  esoeUent  radio  eoT«n%a.  and  waa  can- 
mended  by  Dorothy  Caafieid  Pltfier.  nolad 
author  and  on*  of  the  three  Judges  at  Book 
of  the  Ifonth  Club  selections,  who  "tHought 
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rata.    B«t  tbat 
4taad  la  tli*  laSo 


s  fin*  Me*  md 
oat  IB  9tto  of  Um 
te  able  to 
tad  awttwtt  «  flae.  UMl 
Ulk  frooi  •  Una  cpwUMr 
on  tlM  iMwl  for  asttoBMl  watty  ■homd  Jurt 
what  Is  n— clad  nowadays.  vtOuniuse  ia  dad- 
Iradoa  to  our  fiaat  Uaala.'*  Wtoeooaln.  In- 
(nana.  Ohla  and  Fnnaylvanla  ar«nt  aU  out 
tn  obawancaa.  Montana.  INvada.  Wyoming. 
•od  man  marftad  tba  day.  Itmneroua  ettles 
tn  Caltfornla  nportad  ttaadr  aeUvm««,  in 
tJba  daap  Sotitb,  Shrtvcport.  La.,  and  Bnter- 
prta*.  Ala^  dkt  tkatr  pan.  Tha  T»rrltorte« 
of  Alaaka  and  Bawatl.  and  tlia  Canci  Zone, 
esctandad  thla  ndadtaatlon  to  Loyalty  out- 
•Sda  the  eont'^acntal  eonflnee  of  the  United 
Stataa.  In  fact,  from  reports  st  hand,  the 
eatka  Katloa  otaavvad  Loyalty  Day  wtth  a 
real  ndwrtaadlBf  of  vbat  it  symbolises. 

fcMi'MM— tita  a«a  obtained  from  40  of  the 
51  gOTBiuogs  ot  tba  IKates  and  Territories. 
MavoiB  Uuvn^Bnem  tba  cooniry.  in  Tlllai;es 
•»>  ctUaa,  proelalmad  Loyalty  Dsy.  One 
teetmart  not  be  loat  sl8bt  of.  that  the 
y^^y^OM"*  ^oop^ttoa  teeond-place  award,  in 
natkaud  eanspetttlon,  to  the  VFW  for  Loy- 
•»^P»y.  !•«•.  la  tba  '^Oommanlty  Program 
Catacuy.  liaa^  aa4/or  Women's  aubs" 
(tuatr  deslgBstton).  on  the  basis  of  dau 
Subailtt'd  la  October  1960  for  Loyalty  Day. 
M«f  X.  1980.  aeeocded  national  recognition 
'«  «W«  project,  mia  uadoobtedly  aided  m 
wtoJai^almost  onaaiaous  gubematorui 
■ndraniiniit  ta  liSl.  wblrb  in  tnm  Eare 
aJdid  tapatna  to  state  oelebrationa. 

With  this  siqtpBrt  of  goiremon.  mayors. 
■nd  municipal  autboritlae.  together  with  the 
f""P*''^ttflP  of  oCber  organlaationa.  Loyalty 
Day.  ItSl.  as  vonaorad  by  the  VFW.  was  an 
VBVttUftad  aueeasik  wttb  four  times  the 
•T-nti  and  partld^attaa  of  laeo  which 
tba  first  otaasnranoa  on  a  Nation- 


V^Dor  Ante  are  xaeartsd  ta  otmnaetkm  wtth 
lCf9ttj  Pay.  XaH;  Tba  Ant  proelamatloa 
•■■  •i**'!  Ttioilssd  treta  tbe  Governor  of 
Oialo:  for  tba  In*  ttaa.  a  praelanaation  was 
bjr  tba  Oofwot  Qt  the  Canal  Zone: 
OMsplata  refMrt.  a  most 
■a,  vaa  forwarded  to  the 
-^   ^  bf  tba  Z>s|i8rtBi»nt  of  He- 

andi  tba  last  oa  tba  Hat  should  be  well 
Oovaraor  of  Ifaryland  z>ot  only 
,_  J'^J-  *««•  ••  Loyalty  Day.  but 
.  1st  day  «r  Hey  tbaraaftar."  tba  first 

WBlbmamtctm  rseosattlBo  ot  Lcnalty  Day  as 
•n  dttabUilMfi  patrtoOe  day.  '  **'  " 

*^*^  ffS****""^  planntTH  w«t  bito  tbls 

Taqnaslim  to  s|ipnia<  Loyalty  Day  timmasn. 
Mat  tedtvidual  lattss  wwa  ferwLtMTtoSO 


boofc  as  addlUonal  daU  to  B«aln  submit  to 
FTiedoms  Foundation.  The  work  list  on 
proclamaUons.  rhlch  showed  an  ever-all 
B»U»  of  16,  has  been  checked  snd  classifled. 
sny  changes  tn  governors  I  1952  noted,  and 
othei-  preparations  already  started  for  Loyalty 
Dsy  1852.  It  U  hoped  each  year  to  show  a 
satisfactory  Increase  on  the  national  scale. 
Not  only,  as  was  stated  b;  an  eminent 
churchman,  does  "Loyalty  Day  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  magnlflcent  act  of  falih 
In  oar  country,-  but  the  celebrations  a,^d 
parades  Impress  emphatically  on  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  stand  of  the  VFW  against 
communism  and  at  the  same  ame  evoke 
departmental  and  national  publicity  cf  ^'reat 
and  lasting  value. 


SaNafinf  the  MedicaJ  Care  of  Veterans 


ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  StINNtSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  print ?d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  art  c!e 
entitled  "Salvaging  the  Medical  Care  of 
Veterans."  written  by  Arthur  Krock  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IW  THE  NATIOIf — SaLVAGIHC  THJt  UmiCAL  Ca?Z 

or  VmsANs 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHmcTow.    July    11— At    stake    !n    tlie 

controversy  between  Administrator  Gray  of 

the  Veterans'  Adml-iiBtraclon  and  the  chi-t 

medical  officer.  Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnuson,  was 

what  a  Senate  group  of  inquiry  referred  to  m 

Its  report  yesterday  as  "the  best  medical  care 

STSlIable  anywhere  In  the  world  at  any  time 

In  the  a-orld's  history."    If  it  Is  to  be  saved 

firan  the  blight  of  bureaucracy  the  report  of 

the  group,  headed  by  Senator  Humpkeey.  of 

Minnesota,  will  be  one  of  the  principal  agents 

o*  raacue.    The  other  Is  Dr.  liagnuson.  who 

darftned  to  resign  and  insisted  on  being  dls- 

charged  in  the  hope  that  thus  the  adir.mis- 

tratlva  blight  could   be  fully  exposed   and 

eliminated. 

TKx  raooaAM's  scon 
The  aiposure  by  the  Hiuiphrey  subcom- 
mittee was  complete,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
Was  constructive  and  objective.  Its  various 
reoommendatlons  for  Ave  procedural  reforms 
within  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
tbraa  dumgea  in  the  organic  law  should  pro- 
tect tba  veteraas  from  the  destruction  of  that 
rtfatkmahlp  of  tbe  chief  medical  officer  with 
outside  medical  schools  and  private  physi- 
cians on  which,  tha  Senators  said,  the  high 
quality  of  the  im)gram  depends.  But,  stand- 
ing alone,  thalr  erasure  of  General  Qray  for 
his  administrative  Interference  would  prob- 
acy deter  any  bead  of  tbe  agency  henceforth 
from  repeating  the  acu  which  cvilmlnated 
In  tha  protest  at  Or.  Ifagmison. 

TlM  program  affects  more  than  ai.OOO.OOO 
Tstarans.  eosta  the  taxpayers  1050,000.000  an- 
mttBf.  laeolvaa  ibe  dtrsct  ownership  and 
oparatloa  or  181  boapltals  with  119,400  su- 
tbotfeHd  bads;  and  tn  1960  provided  care  for 
BMMtbaaltlMM»patlaoU  dally.  Therefore. 
tetb  la  natora  aad  In  aMgaltude.  the  sys- 
I^-  Msgwnaoo  sooght  to  preserve  is 
bf  liv  OoTwaaMttt  aotlTltles. 


STTBCOMMITTH    FINIUNCS 

Some  of  the  comments  and  findings  of  the 
subcommittee,  of  which  Senators  Hux, 
DoccLAs.  Morse,  and  NixoN  were  also  mem- 
bers, lUumlndte  the  gravity  of  the  Issue  and 
the  need  for  reform.     They  follow: 

1.  Dr  M3?nuson's  Insistence  on  being  dis- 
missed ln.stoad  of  agreeing  to  "resign"  In  an 
e.xrhange  of  rleceptive  letters  "discloseil  the 
existenre  of  h  situation  which  conceivably 
ojiilc\  return  the  VA  medical  care  program  to 
the  sh.'^mbles  which  made  It  a  national  scan- 
d  U  In  1945  ■•  R<>all2lng  this,  the  Senate  Com- 
nuttt^p  ni  Uibor  at  the  Instance  of  Mr. 
Kr  Nt;  H?:f:v.  Mrdi-rei   the  Inquirv 

2  B\  requlniii?  that  the  witnesses  be  heard 
m  executive  sossioii  the  committee  "avoided 
such  premature  publicity  as  would  involve 
th<>  release  of  provocative,  heaailne-mak- 
Iriii.  hit  unrheclced,  testimony"  which 
■  !!V.-;:-.  u.'ineces.sarily  endanger"  the  rela- 
tic.".:.h;;,  f  '.;u'  si^ency  with  medical  sch-jols 
and  pn.u-e  physicians. 

SOLVI.vr;     THE     PROBLEM 

3  The  "low  standards  of  VA  medical  care 

!n  1945  rould  •  •  •  In  no  small  meas- 
•i.'-f  De  aitnljuted  to  an  addiction  on  the 
;-  irt  of  the  VA  to  outmoded,  rigidly  Insular 
.■■i.<l  ooniple'ely  uninspired  principles  uf  med- 
irnl  admmistratlfm,"  This  condition  was 
•. -e vn I utlor.l. •?<:!■■  when  Gen.  Omar  N  Brad- 
u-y  ber;ime  Administrator  and  put  Dr  Paul 
R  Hawiey  lu  charge  of  this  section,  with 
Dr    M,:t:i.usiin  as  assistant. 

4  Their  problem  was  to  "create  witMn 
the  VA  a  medical  training  program  of  su.'B- 
cientiy  high  standards  to  be  accredited  by 
recognized  pr-te.s.slonal  bodUs.  Without 
ifhe,^|  VA  h,.spitai.s  could  not  offer  these 
.nterrisnips  ai^d  residencies  needed  to  at- 
tract the  best  graduates  of  our  medical 
sc.Kw.ti  Alter  arduous  efforts  they  solved 
K  by  dia.iatmg  ,ts  many  VA  hospitals  as 
poss.blf  with  these  schools,  having  first 
arcused  and  maintained  "a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence m  the  VA'   among  the  medical  deans 

5  They  formed  a  committee  of  deans  on 
tne  fundamerital  concept  of  Idcntlfylrg  a 
veterans-  hospital  with  the  resources  of  the 
community  m  which  it  Is  located." 

ADMrfTSTRATOBS   NIGHTMARE 

6  But  Shortly  alter  General  Gray  took 
over,  as  .subsequent,  developments  have  mad» 
apparent,  the  relationship  of  the  medlca"! 
schools  and  of  professional  men  to  this 
program  was  characterized  by  a  erowlng 
sense  oi  unea.siness  and  distrust  "  Fo'low- 
ing  Dr.  Magnu..on's  departure  in  January 
this  t<v,k  on  terrific  impetus  and  began  to 
crystallize  in   a   manner  which   unqu.;stlon- 

^,^lj!^:l'^''r''''  ■'^  ^^«^"y  completely  that 
trlparMte  relationship  on  which  the  entire 
pr'gram  depended."  Doctors  and  deans  by 
the  score  prepared  to  resign,  but  Dr  M.k- 
nus>m  urt;ed  them  not  to,  expressing' confi- 
dence that     the  problem  would  be  settled  In 

l^h?K\*!!^  "^  '°  maintain  the  standards 
Which  had  been  developed  under  General 
Bradley  and  Dr.  Hawley  " 

7.  In  its  inquiry  the  subcommittee  dls- 
ccvered  that  General  Gray  "most  decidedly 
has  directly  and  personally  administered  lo- 
cal VA  .'^^  jspltals".  Which  General  Bradley 
sedulously  refrained  from  doing";  and  has 
given  nine  coeval  assistants  the  authority  to 
move  in  on  the  Individual  hospital  manager 
snd^  exercise    influence    over    his   decisions^ 

•     in  overlappuig  matters";  and  deal 
directly  with   "lower  echelons"  as  well 

8.  The    result    of    this    "administrator's 
nightmare"  could  only  have  been  disastrous 
to  t,he  veterans  under  treatment,  the  Sena 
group  agreed. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Magniiscn,  it  probably  has 
been  dispelled  in  time. 
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erence   of  Government  in  Prhrnte 
Bnsineis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Nebraska  Small  Business 
Men's  AEsociation  on  June  15.  1951. 
This  resolution  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  sure 
to  many  in  Government  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  uivder  the  historic  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  enjoyed  the  highest  standard  of 
living   the   world   has  ever   known;    and 

Whereas  this  system  has  guaranteed  to  our 
citizens  the  freedom  of  choice  as  to  business 
and  employment  thereby  encouraging 
thrift  and  inventive  genius  and  has  tissured 
protection   to  private  Industry:   and 

Whereas  the  free  exercise  of  the  privileges 
of  this  system  has  Increased  production  of 
the  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life 
and  the  widest  possible  distribution  of  these 
blessings  to  our  people:  and 

Whereas  a  system  of  Government  licens- 
ing of  business  which  has  been  recently 
suggested  by  Price  Stabilizer  Michael  V.  Di- 
Salle  would  most  certainly  prove  to  be  a  se- 
rious hindrance  to  the  successful  operation 
of  the  private  enterprise  system,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  free  choice  In  the  realm  of  business 
and  to  the  free  play  of  Inventive  genius;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  wage- 
price  controls  have  not  only  failed  to  accom- 
plish their  Intended  piirpose.  but  have  re- 
sulted in  increased  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty thioughout  our  industrial  system, 
and  Increased  costs  In  the  manufacture  of 
both  civilian  and  military  goods:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  hereby  expresses 
Its  unqualified  disapproval  of  any  such  sys- 
tem of  Government  licensing  or  other  un- 
necessary Interference  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  or  departments  limiting 
the  right  of  any  citizen  to  engage  in  a  bus- 
iness of  his  own  choosing;  be  it  further 

ilesolred.  That  this  resolution  be  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting;  Ije  pub- 
lished In  the  next  issue  of  the  Nebraska  Bus- 
iness News,  with  tbe  suggestion  that  all 
members  express  their  views  to  all  adminis- 
trative offlcial3  to  whom  such  recommenda- 
tions would  be  presented;  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  representing  Nebraska,  pro- 
testing the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of 
Government  licensing  of  business. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  Indu  Edwards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KASSACBUsma 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  KBPBXSSMTATIYB8 

Thursday.  Juiy  12, 19U 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 


ment by  Mrs,  India  Edwards,  vice 
chairman.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  director,  women's  division, 
at  press  conference  Tuesday,  July  10,  in 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Two  mont^>s  in  Europe  have  lirought  home 
to  me  wtth  terrific  impact  tae  awful  re- 
sponsibility we  have  for  the  continuance  of 
freedom  and  liberty  in  the  world  and  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life.  It  seems 
to  me  essential  that  we  feel,  and  give  evi- 
dence ♦hat  we  feel,  great  confl'lence  in  our- 
selves and  our  allien.  We  are  erabarked  upon 
a  crusade  for  freedom  which  must  be  suc- 
cessful for  the  price  of  failure  Is  atmlhlla- 
tion. 

Eleven  other  nations  have  Joined  us  In 
this  great  undertaking  and  more  will  Join 
us.  But  the  fact  remains  thiit  we  here  In 
the  United  States  are  the  ones  upon  whom 
the  greatest  share  of  effort,  financial  sacri- 
fice, and  responsibility  rests.  We  must,  be- 
cause we  are  strong  and  mature,  by  our  ex- 
ample Inspire  In  others  a  sense  of  confidence 
In  our  purpose  and  In  our  sbility  to  dis- 
charge It.  Part  of  this  process  of  Inspiring 
confidence  In  others  consists  in  making 
them  feel  that  we  believe  in  tliem.  But  the 
larger  part  consists  In  making  them  knew 
that  we  b3!ieve  In  oiu-selves — that  we  are 
strong,   stable,   united,   and   mature. 

"What  will  happen  to  you  and  to  us  If 
you  have  more  i.iflatlon  in  your  country?" 
was  the  question  most  often  asked  of  me 
during  my  travels.  I*eople  everywhere  and 
In  all  walks  of  life  asked  That  question. 
They  fear  Inflation  for  they  l:now  Its  evils; 
they  have  lived  with  it  for  a  long  time  and 
they  know  that  If  we,  the  mat  stable  coun- 
try on  earth,  allow  inflation  to  go  unbridled 
it  will  c^estroy  us  and  them  f  nd  make  pos- 
sible the  collapse  of  capitalism  which  the 
Communists  are  counting  on.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  militarily  strong;  we  mtist  be 
economically  strong,  too. 

My  answer  always  was  tha"  our  Congress 
would  not  allow  inflation  to  I  icrease.  I  was 
confident  that  the  Defense  Production  Act 
cf  1950  would  be  extended  anc  strengthened. 
I  still  have  that  confidence  iven  though  I 
had  word  aboard  the  Liberie  that  only  a 
stop-gap  bill  had  been  pass'>d.  The  con- 
sumers have  been  slow  to  mal:e  known  their 
desire  In  tbe  matter,  but  I  am  certain  neither 
they  nor  our  Congressmen  wsnt  to  weaken 
our  efforts  toward  building  fcr  security  and 
stability.  A  workable,  good  control  bill  will 
be  passed  before  July  31,  I  am  svire. 

And  I  also  believe  that  the  Congress  will 
appropriate  the  full  $8.500,0()0.000  mutual- 
security  program  to  give  economic,  military, 
and  technical  help  to  frienciy  nations.  I 
also  believe  that  the  Congress  will  make  it 
possible  to  continue  a  strong  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  sure  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
comes  ahead  of  political  coristderations  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  every  man  and  woman 
on  Capitol  HiU  and  iar  that  reason  I  am 
confident  that  after  all  the  ciUcussion,  the 
decision  to  continue  the  foreign  aid  and 
international  information  prDgrama  on  an 
effective  scale  will  be  afOrmatlre.  Too  much 
is  at  stake. 

Traveling  in  Italy.  Austria.  Germany.  Den- 
mark, Belgiiun,  Luxemburg,  and  France 
gives  concrete  proof  of  tbe  value  of  the 
Marshall  plan.  Without  it  there  could  have 
been  little  rebuilding  in  the  ^var-devastated 
coiuitries  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
these  cotmtrtes  would  have  :remalned  at  a 
very  low  level  without  the  economic  and 
technical  aid  that  has  been  given  to  them 
by  us. 

As  I  see  It.  the  informatioii  program  hai 
a  twofold  task:  First,  to  counteract  the 
propaganda  and  falsehoods  tif  commtmlsm 
and  slmultaneooaly  to  preeeni:  and  interpret 
the  real  nature  and  pnrpoee  of  our  foreign 
policy;  Mocmd.  to  k^  cement  tbe  aaaoetm- 
'  tlcm  of  free  peofdcs  by  Inereaidxig  knowledffe 
^  and  undefttaDdlBg  of  tba  United  i^atea,  ita 


people,  its  institutions,  and  ita  achievementa 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  confidence  In  us, 
in  our  purpose,  and  in  the  task  In  which 
we  are  iJl  engaged  ifor  our  common  defense 
and  for  the  preservation  of  our  eascntial 
values. 

Th«  information  program  had  much  to  do, 
in  my  estimation,  with  the  L*esults  of  the 
recent  French  election*.  These  results  proved 
again  that  there  is  no  quick  or  easy  way  to 
defeat  militant  communism  but  they  were 
encoiuaging  for  the  Communist  Party  suf- 
fered loseet  that  were  the  greatest  It  lias 
experienced  in  Fraucfe  since  193S.  It  may  bs 
recalled  without  blasphemy  that  there  was 
more  Joy  In  heaven  over  one  sinner  saved 
than  over  89  Just  men  who  gained  due  re- 
ward lor  their  virtue.  This  same  principle 
of  assessment  may  be  applied  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  recent  French  eltKtlons  if  we 
are  to  understand  and  properly  evaluate  their 
importance. 

The  Communist  Party  lost  approximately 
75  seats,  including  the  former  "Progreaaist" 
Ekeputies,  who  always  voted  with  the  Com- 
munist group.  This  loss  of  seats  will  have  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  working  capacity 
of  the  assembly.  It  will  also  make  the  task 
of  internal  Communist  propaganda  harder, 
since  there  will  be  75  fewer  active  propa- 
gandists traveling  free  and  gart>ed  with  the 
dignity  of  deputy.  ' 

In  addition  to  Its  losses  of  seats,  the  Com- 
munist Party  suftered  a  lots  of  about  600.000 
in  the  popular  vote.  The  Commanist  Party 
lost  votes  In  35  Industrial  or  semi-lndtistrial 
departments — It  Is,  of  course.  In  tills  category 
of  department  that  the  Communist  Party 
propaganda  machine  focuses  its  most  intense 
fire  on  the  vror^ers  through  the  Communist- 
dominated  labor  federation.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  also  lost  heavily  in  44  agricultural 
departments.  The  Communist  Party  won 
votes — totaling  about  31,000 — tn  11  depart- 
ments only.  More  than  one  quarter  of  the 
500.000  votes  lost  by  the  Communists  were  in 
the  Paris  area,  comprising  the  suburbs  tra- 
ditionally known  as  the  Red  suburbs. 

It  Is  an  Incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
French  Commxmlst  Party  ia  still  the  leadizig 
party  in  France  imd  that  it  polled  about  2S 
percent  of  the  votes.  The  thought  that 
about  5,000,000  French  men  and  women  voted 
Communist  is  a  sobering  one  indeed.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  tbe  prodigious 
efforts  made  by  the  party  mschine  both  in 
organization  of  the  electoral  campaign  and 
in  propaganda — in  tbe  Department  of  the 
Seine  alone  the  Conununlats  are  said  to  have 
spent  in  the  first  4  months  of  1961  over  700,- 
000.000  francs — (•2.000,000)  in  posters,  pam- 
phlets, publications,  nnd  handouts  of  variotia 
kinds,  not  counting  Innumerable  get- 
togethers,  mass  meetings  and  popular  politi- 
cal manifestations  masquerading  under 
sports  events,  women's  groups,  youth  grtiupa. 
etc.  The  Conmumists  lost  5004)00  votes  In- 
cluding a  large  pnqxirtion  in  their  chosen 
strongholds  of  labor,  and  tbe  suburbs  of 
Paris.  When  you  consider  that  the  entire 
Conununist  electoral  campaign  was  baaod  on 
the  principle  of  the  deliberate  ezplttttatton 
of  emotions  arising  tram  (a)  fear  of  war.  (b) 
sense  of  insecxulty,  (c)  protests  afalnst  rising 
prices,  (d)  protests  against  Inadequate  wages, 
(e)  craving  for  peaoe,  (f)  traditional  class 
struggle,  (g)  dissatisfaction  with  govern- 
ments, (h)  hatred  at  foreigners,  and  that  aU 
these  might  be  expected  to  yield  a  subetan- 
tial  crop  of  protest  votes,  then  the  slgnifl- 
cance  of  the  actual  results  becontas  apparent. 

Another  result,  perhaps  even  more  lm> 
portent,  of  the  tieetlons,  was  the  defeat  of 
all  the  candidates  who  went  to  the  pnUle 
on  a  neutralist  platform.  When  you  think 
of  the  dynamite,  firom  an  emotional  vlew- 
potnt,  of  a  positl«i  which  seems  to  attur  • 
solution  whereby  Prance  can  stay  out  ot  ttia 
Issues  which  might  bring  about  her  dertrae- 
tlon.  thla  total  faUure  of  the  neutralists 
Is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and 
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r>?i«ltoj|  mmgi  th—  hm  occurred  ttno*  th*  la  Itty  a  group  of  coiinty  teachert  formed  1951 )  wa«  a  budmt  ixirplui  of  •bout  •4  0  0  - 

w.    TWi  ruolt  «■■■■■■  tb*  toadMl  quaa-  tlM  Ptanjrtli  County  Fed«r»tlon  of  Teachers  000  000 

SSLiT^  2L!??r5r2»i!ISI!!f.S  ^  !?*l!!^**J^^  ^;  "^  ^  '"  *  «»^»««'f-     At  Xhl^  contraats  with   a  Treasury  estlm  ite 

^^f^^l!??^ii3^^   £S!!!I^S!  "**\^^^-  ^^^•y  "'«***  *^*  teachers  to  published  less  than  6  month*  ago  of  a  def  clt 

'■S!  'tJ^*;J3!?  *^  '**~^   ^^^^  ""  **«  ^°^^  CaroUna  Wucation  Aaaocla-  of  about  »2.700.00O.00O 

«2it^^  .iSSSrSeSSV.'Si  S.S:  *^f  ?i'^.'?Jf  "7  grievances  they  had.  Th^>s  the  Treasury  was  overpesslmlstlc  to 

S2^L?^12S2!r!2S!-  JflS^  ^^  *"  •*******•     ^  '^^  ''°*  **""•  I  '^"^^^  *^'^   '-^'"«  °^  approximately  M. 700,000.000  In 

tST Crtnmimilt   r!rt^   TrlTtiTi'i^.    _  '*«»"¥'»^  *«  ichools  elsewhere  a  teacher  the  brief  period  of  6  months,  or  at  the  ute 

£t«^SSr2tJflL«?!^^«i!?l.  '**°    *^    *^°    ■*^^'''    ^    *    ""^^'^    ^"    "^'^  ctao.u-   «13.000.000,000  a  year. 

nrg*  nomiMr  Of  to*  vovna  •ad  etttas  It  won  country 

*J^,'«*'  **?  OoMUnlrt  itnafflabold  in  L*t«r  C.  A.  Pink,  president  of  the  Nor*h  ^^"^  btimatb,  cheat,  congkssiohal 

Sr^STJrJ^SS?  ,!r°  J?**^  "*r  <^'"""  PWraUon  of  Labor.  «ild  Dr.  Brln.-  skepticism 

ttan  on>-tMrd PC U» Italian  TotWTOtadfOf  ley's  speech  was  "undemocratic.  un-Amer-  ^'-^^  "^•'"  ^"  f-'"'  ^°  "Plaln  the  skepticism 

tiM   ComiBimMa   UmI    the    pro-Conununlst  lean,  undvlllaed.  and  non-Christian."  "^  C  )n«rffi.sinen  about  the  estimates  on     he 

''?r*i2.*?L?^!S?*Jl!^'  T            "^^  morning  Dr.  Brlmley  said  he  had  not  !"^'"''  "'"'  ^'"K  "»*'*  ''^  ^^«  Treasury  to 

.   ^  °?r'  yy  "^  r?****  F  **'  P***^  "ked  for  the  assignment  to  Japan  but  that  ■'''^^''^   ^'^^^   ^'■"'   '^^'  »"<*   "^y   'he   Pr.  ^t- 
tvg|]lf  tba  ettlMlia  to  vote  agaliut  Ameiicaa  jje   was   "flattered   by   it"     He    was    1    of    15  tlent  to  justify  stlfler  controls.     This  rate  of 

^mSSSHTLiS^  ?^!)*l_****"°  ***•  educators  In  the  Nation  who  had  been  In-  T" '^ '^  ''P''"^'^  ^''  adininlBtratUsn  estimates 

opportyon  callad  the  tooU  of  Truman  and  vited  to  Uke  part  In  the  mission.  ^"''  '^"^  currr>nt  fiscal  year  ending  next  Ju  le, 

S2SJSlIi^lS2!2^J?*J'^*?"l"'"  "B"t-"  *»•  -"Id"!-  ■■"  do^s  not   taste  ^^ood  :".\':^'  ^'^''^'^".^b'y  more  than  wipe  cut     he 

SS^SiTtlSfSrV^  .?^  J^.^  '^°'  to   be   flred    from    an   assignment    based    un  ^l^;  'l'^  *     !"  ?''  ''*''  '"''"  "''^  ^  '  "" 

STif^^Stl^r^i"'*/*^"^.'™  «=*^"B«  b-    Mr.  Fink  and  Mx   Green."      .WU-  "'j'  !""  ^^^ditlonal  taxes. 

S2  StSTi^^L^ Jl  rr*"^  ^"^  llaToreen  Is  the  national  president  ul  the  ^  ;    ^'^  f^r  the  Korean  war  seems  to  h  .ve 

xam  large   popnlar  TOte   of   the   Conununlst  a  F  of  L  l  helped    the   Treasury's  operation?    net   h  irt 

Vkrty  In  both  eoUBtrtoa  alK  proves  that  our  thp.-n   m .    tu   put   it    another    way,    to   h  ,ve 

taafc  to  far  from  tnlahed.     We  still  must  in-  Mr.    Speaker,    to    me    it    Is    most    rr-  balanced  the  budzet.  not  unbalanced  li,  or. 

fom  rvan  oar  frtandi  of  the  truth  of  our  grettable  that  an  outstanding  educator  ^°  P"*  ^^  ^^'^  ^  ^"''<3  *'^:-  '■•''  '-'e   ben 

SSS^i,'^''!-!!!!!?!!!"^^***  ^^'^  ""*"'  ^'^o  has  been  recognized  for  years  as  a  '^'f^^J^on^'y  rather  than  infiationary-to  go 

•ooBomic  and  t«:tmV!al  aaatotance.  ,      .       .      ^     field  of  pducation   shni.hi  ^^    "^^  custom.iry   reasoning   that   a   bud  .-et 

One  eaae  wbare  the  true  aim  of  American  {1,^1  ^.tl!!f  «7 tw-K      ^,^'^^^^"°"  ^^^^'^^^  surplus  deflate.s  the  economy  and  a  bud  ^et 

torMgn  policy  balped  to  defeat  the  Commu-  °^  ^^  victim  of  such  action  by  an  offic,  r  deficit  inflates  it. 

Hist  Party  waa  told  to  me  by  a  Frenchman.  ^^  '^^  United  States  Army  acting  in  hi.s  Thus  in  January  1950,  just  ever  !8  men  .^s 

Ben«  neven.  former  Premier   of   Prance.  official  capacity.     If  it  is  to  be  the  policy  ago.  when  the  Korean  war  -van  not  !n  sl,.ht. 

gampalgBed  vlcaroualy  in  bto  department  in  of  the  United  States  Army,  or  Col.  John  the  Treasury  fnreoa.<!t  the  fiscal  1951  resi  Its 

ktttaayaMktDf  to  counteract  the  Commu-  E.  Keough  representing  the  Army,  to  let  ^  *  deficit   of  es  MO.ooo.ooo.     in   Jnnu  ;ry 

M^  propaganda   wbich    daima    that    the  any  labor  organization  or  organiEed  mi-  '^^^  however  after  6  months  of  th-  •:^ar,  t  us 

Slli^Sr"^  lli^t."!!^''"'^^"'  M  ^0"ty  KTOup  dictate  to  it.  then  ^.e  .should  ;*::  T,-.'1J\:\TT':^  "^^i^  *'' '°^  ^^^  '''■ 

BO  warmonger.    He  trants  peace  above  all  imnw  it  nnw  months  cf  w:ir,  the  re.«  :lt 

•IM.  -  He    vorka    enartantly    for    peace.     I  ^"ow  it  now.  .,   i  .?urp;u.s  of  «4.000  OOO  OOO     While  ♦he  Jsn- 

kaov  for  I  have  had  many  talks  with  him.  *■  Personally  checked  the  accuracy  of  im:-   ^   -o  n   janua.-y  1951  imprnvement  ran 

Taka  my  word  for  thla."    And  the  Toters  did  ^Ws  news  article  with  Colonel  Keough.  :.  .r.ec:  bv  thf  two  tax  m-re'^ses  -vc  ed 

take  hia  weed  for  only  the  third  force  won  r^^  found  no  criticism  as  to  the  accuracy  *^'    '        '    "   '  '^-    year,  n^^ne  0;   'he  reccit 

ta    hia    d^wrtaant.    no    Commtml^tt,    no^f^f   the   reporting.     I.   therefore,   feel   it  •^' ■     ""  -June     improvement     csn     f.     ix- 

fl^nflKtt-  Should  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  rec-  i    ''^««*- 

^— ^^-^— -          /  oris  of   the   Government  for   those   to  i'-^:  at:,  .v  not  zxplmi^td  ey  i;i:ficits 

•                                     '  have  access  to  who  mieht  at  some  tim->  ^    ^^   -^  '   no  part  of  the  postwar  inflatnn 

Aimf  Ci.cdt  Appditeet  of  E^KMio,  in  the  future  have  the  name  of  Colonel  ^.,,  i^.:^  J^^^rt.l^^Jl^f  ;,^:,^f  ^  ^^'^^ 

Keough  up  for  consideration.  1951.  the  Federil  budget  has  h.id  an  agc:e- 

KZTBNSIOIf  OP  REMARKS  gate    surp.;.is    .:f    approximateiv    S8  00o!ou;   - 

<W  ■  000— the    p:    uuct    uf    the    folicwlng    annu  il 

limi    £PAIIAIf   A     DADnClI  results  (In  billions  cf  dollars)  : 

nUlf.  ^mMOAM  a.  ttAKIifcN  p^^jj  i.^^„^  ^j  Q^jj^  ptecal  year:                                Deflct      S-nvl    , 

or  waacrm  CAMsajSA  1947 40  7- 4 

lllTHEHOD«OFBEPR«srrrAITV£8  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                     Hf, .llJi         ''  '  ' 

Thitndap,  J1U9  12.  mi  „                                      1950  "" %\\\      

i^rSSSS'to^^'^Si  L"s:  "ON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE  "";;;;;;       :^   '^- 

R>(X»  the  foQowlnv  news  item  which  or  nxw  tokx                                                  5- year  tot.  1 4  923         13   17. 

Appeared  la  tbe  Qoldatxiro  News-Argus  n*  the  eou3E  op  rkprkskntahves  ^'  ^s.  of  course,  not  dear  what  this  implies 

of  Frtday.  JWy  e.  U61 :  Thurgdav   Julv  12    1951  ^T,  ""^  ^°"J^«,"^«  r^n»  against  the  prophet.- 

^J^Tt.^jJTI  a»»..ji j._-        ■»»<  inUTSaay.  JUiy  a,  lif:)l  of   immediate   further   inflation.     It   is  th.it 

^■■■■i. iTfSr*  ^"^T"™"  °'  *»c^"»  Mrs.  ST.  QBORGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  un-  1^,1  P'-^^^-ir  inflation  waa  a  delayed  result  ol 

wnmoM-Bttafc— Tba  Annv  baa  canceled  ^                >                         ...  the    wartime       1942— 46t     deficits     itntaitnc 

Dr.  Haipii  Brtmla^  wotetnint  to  rtl^u^  <*»  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re-  a:  und  #200.000,000,000 1 .    But  this  SpUe. 

eatlonal  w^mkm  to  J^aa  at  the  requeat  of  marka  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  that  budge-  results  taXe  some  years  to  affect 

UM MmmVean PKwtloB ocLabor.  I  include  an  article  from  the  Christian  ^^^  economy     mis.  however."  could  mean 

^ft^MoH^hpfto la Ponytb  Ooonty  aopar-  Sdunce  Monitor  on  the  Federal  Income  ^^''*   *^^  postwar  surpluses  might  have  a 

S?lSSi*'t^?i^*'S>SS;?Jrr!  "^  o"tgo  and  showing  that  the  Truman  ^■'^'  n 'h '''""^7,  '?^\'  \l  '^"  f '"'  '  '"''''• 

^  anaanea  oy  ta»  tmaatf  ffonvntmUmtn  to       ,_  ,_,  . ..           ...         ..           ,       ^      . ^  o*^.  ''^  other  words,  that  the  price  trend  In 

tM»  part  IB  a  l-mauKb  laMlentdp  mtoaton  to  administration  either   through   stupid-  the  next  few  years  might  be  influenced  more 

Japaa.  iwftnirtm  te  AagtMt.  Ity  or  design  has  never  known  the  cor-  ty  r 'ct:.-  budget  surpluses  than  by  possible 

1M»  momlBC  hammmt,  ha  ractfved  a  let-  rect  soOTe:  fut:;;-e  budget  deScits. 

m  Svik^l^^a^SrS^r^Sg^  PtaaAt  Drcon  Lawt  6  Yea«8  Fa«  Abovi  inc-  me  excefds  oltco  by  $20,000,000,000 

•■■»  th*  '  fliwiiiiiH  and  an  alternate  had  Otjroo  4.  These    figures    are    on    a    bookJceeping 

:^l$m  appotatad.  (By  Rarcld  F.emlng)  ^^•''l*'     But  it  is  only  when  ireasury  opera- 

--Jja  l«W«r  asplirtMd  that  when  tha  in-  Rwr  Tomc-Uow  that  the  final   returTi.  l!^Ill  tn^/fnT^l^"  *  ".t'  """^^  operating 

mmm^  hm  mm  tmata  by  tha  Army.  are  to  «m  bodcet  iwuHa  for  the  flaoal  year  ^'"'  ^^^^  ^^^!f,  ^^!5^  0°  ^he  national  econ- 

-Pl-l**  °*—  "*■■■■■  <tf  the  controfvanlal  Mftl.  which  ended  on  June  30.  budget  fans  ?    '"''•''     ^"®  Treasury's  figures  on  net 

"'"JSStSlP^l^  «ifc*«ll  Dr.  Brtmlay  had  bean  bare  note  that  the  pubUc  may  be  suflering  ^^'^  operating  income  or  outgo  ahow  how 

■H***  ■'^*!5!?  ***•  c^rernnaWiMW  had  ftom  aoae   ertraordlnary   miaapprehenalon  "^^<^h  money  the  Treasury  h««  actually  taken 

1^  -               Amy's  attantfcMi  bf  the  ahoiit  tha  twin  auhjeeta  of  budget  and  in-  ^"  '  ■"  P'^^^  <^ut  on  balance.    They  allow  for 

JSL^v  Mmui  tvi.  flatton.  auch  things  as  the  amount  It  takes  In  for  and 

.i-^ss^m^^tmrnm  «aad  thia  naming,  n  doat  PoUowlag  an  aonaa  of  the  facU  which  do  Pavs  out  from  social -security  trust  accounu. 

[Vllt^^ labot folfeB.  aot  aMA  to  aouBt  In  pubUo-«nd  oflctal—  And  on  this  basis  the  Treaaury's  postwar  re- 

m  thm  '^'  -jy^^^  ^***  •■*  *  sakfnUflnw  aa  thIa  labjeet:  aults  are  even  more  defUtlonary. 

_         5^         <••««•  In  Mar  (tf  Ihli  1.  TM  taal  lanilt  for  the  la  months  end-  it  has  taken  in.  m  the  last  6  years   about 

^^  ***  taf  J«.  10  iammm,  eallad  the  flacai  j«a^  wo.ooo.oou.ooo  more  tW  u  h^^d  w! 
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The  results  by  yean  are  as  follows  (in  bll-  people.    That  dictatordllp  dOCS  not  now  Wo  Tata  To  Sctmxs  anb  Bxm 

lions  of  dollars) :                         v.^        v  *  ®**^-  ^  "^  appralaal  ot  the  •dminUtratlon'B 

Pi./.«i  vpor                              <J«^-    «!/,«  T*^  genocide  convention  goes  further  frantic  campaign  to  aare  tta  economic  sta- 

1947                                        Ml  than  outlawing  race  killing.    It  provides  buiaation  program  from  congreaaional  tmas- 

1948'"  ' 8  9         ■"  outlawing  of:  First,  killln*:  members  of  f^5"°?-  there  »«  a  basic  premiae  that  mads. 

Jmo' ' 11          —  a  erouD-  second   causinsiieriou*  bodllv  to  ^  bluntly  sUted  at  once :  Thte  ta  no  time 

1951  (unofficial  estimate)--.    6.9         —  third,  deliberately  InfUctinf: on  the  group  it  is  no  time  for  it  eithw  to  acuttle  the 

"TT       "~ —  conditions   of   life   calculated   to   bring  nnobiitzatlon.  just  when  it  u  hltung  lU  strule. 

~°**'-- - ^^  "         ^-^  about  its  physical  destruc^lcn  in  whole  or  to  run  from  the  economic  stabilisation 

BTTDCFT  ESTIMATES  HIX.D  poLmcAL  WEAPON  qj.  j^  part;  and  fourth,  foiceably  trans-  measures  it  eagerly  enacVid  leas  than  a  year 

6  Offlciai  overpcssimism  on  budget  results  ferrlng  children  of  the  group  to  another  ^°:                  ,  .  ^     ^, 

seems  to  have  become  a  habit.  croUD  Congress  went  Into  thta  program  with  Itf 

Thus,  for  Instance.  President  Truman  In  *  rrJr'  n„-nn«A  nf  th*  rr.Tv#.ntinn  W  tI^  «re«  presumably  wide  open.    It  did  so  Ui  tht- 

his  first  1951  request  for  new  taxes  estimated  ♦,  j^eLf^^^J^  <,,?feJ^rit  If  oil  ««„  expectation  that  tooUng-up  would  oonsumt. 

that  the  current  (fiscal)  year  would  show  ex-  t-ansfer  criminal  jurisdiction  Of  aU  sig-  the  better  part  of  a  year,  and  that  the  worst, 

pendltures  of  about  $71,000,000,000  and  reve-  natory  countries  to  the  United  Nations  pinch  on  the  civilian  economy  would  comn 

nues  ol  about  »55, 000, 000.000  for  a  deficit  of  for     trial    and    punisiimeot.       Suppose  during  the  second  year.    If  aU  went  well.  It; 

about  jieooo.ooo.ooo:  so  he  asked  for  SIS.-  someone  in  the  United  States  makes  a  ^^*  assumed  that  the  most  critical  perlo<!i 

000,000,000  in  new  taxes.    But  since  then  the  statement  that  is  alleged  1 3  have  caused  would  then  be  past.    But  It  was  the  moment 

Treasury  has  cut  its  estimate  of  expenditures  great  mental  harm  to  some  group  or  even  ^?'°,  "J^f  "^I'h  TSl  ^i!!^^^.  'l^ff  ^**' 

to  around  $69,000,000,000  and  raised  its  estl-  „  member  of  the  erouD  an,i  a  comolaint  ^""^/'SMK^t  «^lth  the  greatest  inflatlonan' 

mate   of  Income  to   around   $59,000,000,000.  f.^JS?^  wViJ  >,/T?,lr^^^^^  P*""""    O^  »o  "  was  supposed  a  year  ago. 

This  lowers  its  estimated  deficit  to  around  is  made.    What  happens?     The  indmd-  That  moment  Is  now.    But  Congress,  ap- 

$10,000,000,000.     The   staff   of   the    Congres-  "^*   charged  is  brought  n3t   before  our  parently  turned  complacent  by  cease-fire  talk 

sioiial   Joint   Internal   Revenue    Committee,  Ciurts  to  answer  tO  the  offense,  as  iS  pro-  and  under  tremendous  pressure  from  aasort- 

however,   estimates   1951-52   Income   around  vided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^<*  lobbying  groups,  suddenly  seems  bent  on 

$61,000,000,000.     This  would  lower  the  esti-  States,  but  he  is  apprehended  and  tried  undercutting  the  mobUizatlon  and  vlrtUBlly 

mated  deficit  to  around  $8,000,000,000.  and  punished  by  some  court  authorized  repudiating  the  very  stabUUatlon  measures 

It  might  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  to  act  by  the  United  Nations.    An  Amer-  the'?dmini^«uS*"      '  "  '"*'  ^"  ^^  °^ 

this    postwar    official    tendency    to    overpes-  ;-,on    cittypn     in    ralifnrni »    vrhn    mitht  ^ne  aammiswauon. 

simism  reverses  the  official  tendencv  to  op-  ^^^    Citizen    in    CaUlomU    Who    might  it    was    to    counter    this   scuttle-and-run 

timism  of  the  1930s     Thus  while  ft-esident  ^^^^  ^^^  remark  about  a  group  Or  a  thinking  that  Mobilization  Ettrector  Charles 

Truman  tends  to  paint  the  budget  picture  member  of  a  group,  in  a  speech,  finds  E.  Wilson  took  to  the  air  Monday  night  In  hU 

far  too  dark    his  predecessor  in  office  devel-  himself    under    the    jurisdiction    of    the  hard-hitting  bid  for  public  support  for  the 

oped  the  habit  of  predicting  each  January  a  United  Nations  and  can    be  tried   any-  powers  and  tools  the  admlnlsuation  says  It 

bad  deficit  for  each  current  fiscal  year,  but  a  where — in  this  COimtry  or  8,ny  Other — for  ^^!!!r*  ^°  carry  on. 

balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  crime  he  is  alleged  to  have  commit-  y,7^J^^!!^l  m  „,^^J^  °i^°'T'  !Jf* 

17  months  later,  t«i  in  iniurme  thp  f  pplin  tc  of  a  ffrniin  ^^  ^  question.     His  sincerity. 

Whether    the    miscalculation    was    inten-  -".iif^           le€lin.?S  Ol  a  group  stemming  from  genuine  alarm,  is  not.     He 
tio^al  or  not   it  u"s  S  mca   rhernral  to  the  °'  *  ^^^^^  °^  »  group.                                    ■    overstated  his  case.     He  blamed  some  thing. 
ria^ei     irther930ran^^^^^^  "    ^^    genocide    convention    is    ap.  on  inflation  that  sound  much  more  like  the 
n  the'  tradition  of  annual  budget  balance  P^CVed    by    twO-thirds    Of    the    Senators  result  ol  flagrant  profiteering  or  sloppy  pro- 
was   still   strong,   and   it   would   have   been  present  and  voting,  it  becomes  the  SU-  curement--afi.  for  instance  a  1- year  Increase 
politically  unwise  to  predict  a  continuing  preme  law  of  this  land  and  thus  the  °^  ^«y'y  1^  ,P*"k?°*  V^l,?5i*^  ^^  ^™' 
deficit.    But  since  World  War  n  budget  defi-  protection   granted   to   citizens   of   this  ^T  ^°'  ^°°^  ,^^-  ,^^  w    «*^  crediteci 
cits  have  ceased  to  be  a  political  handicap,  country  by  the  Constitution  guarantee.  ?nS';'?i  "^wmTunily'fe'SSSr  ?S^d^^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  predictions  of  deficit  mg  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  the  Sfve^^act  Of   crrtT^?mTnt?  and   tL 
help  out  an  argument  for  higher  ta*  rates.  ,,^^,  ^  ^  ^^ied   in  the  COUrts   of  this  more  bSl?  fffect  oft  be^Ter^Lan-^UnSS 
^__^_^_______  country  has  been  denied.     Our  Consti-  budget.    He  said  nothing  about  the  Federal 

tution  and  our  laws  have  been  set  aside  Government  leading  the  way  m  sacrificing 

XL    r         •  J    r           lz       117L  .  Il  I        J  ^y  the  approved  convention  of  the  United  nonessentials. 

ihe  benocide  tonveDbon,  What  It  Is  and  Nations  ^"^'  S'^oting  all  this,  the  earnestness  of 

Where  It  Is  This  eenocide  convention  must  hp  rip.  ^^*  appeal  gave  It  a  dynamic,  dramatic  effec- 

wnere  it  is  inis  genocioe  convenuon  must  oe  ae-  tlveness  that   no  Congressman  will  be  dls- 

feated,  but  it  is  the  mtention  to  have  n  posed  to  underestimate.    And  his  challenge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  approved  by  the  Senate  at  this  session  to  housewives  to  keep  ubs  on  todays  prices 

Qj,  of  Congress.  so  they  can  be  checked  against  prices  a  year 

wi/%%.    tioiivn  1     n,iw%wxw^mr  ^*  should  now  bc  plain  that  the  pre-  from  now  packed  a  wallop  no  Congressman - 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK  meditated  intention  of  the  United  Na-  ^^^  ^^ii  to  feel. 

OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA  tions  is  to  build  a  supergoverument  set-  "^^  ^^  unquestionably  an  issue  on  which 

tine  aside  anv  nart  nf  the  rnn«;titiition  ^^^''y  ^°^*  '"^  ^  '=*"*<*  ^  account  In  the 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^"^  ^\°®  ^.^^  P?             1        COnsUtUUon  jg^g  campaign— In  the  light  of  the  price  slt- 
Thursdav   Julv  12   1951  ?k  T^     «""  ?  th^  country  or  any  other  „^tlon  thVn "existing.    K  Congress  ^es  the 
Ttiursaay.  July  12,  1951  that  conflicts  with  the  superior  inteUi-  adminiatration  the  anti-inflatlon  law  it  de- 
Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the  gence  and  acumen  of  the  representatives  manda.  it  can  then  hold  the  administrauon 
avowed  purpose  of  this  law  passed  by  ^^  the  United  Nations.  strictly  to  accoum  for  resuiu.    If  CongreM 
the   United   Nations— called   a  conven-  Th^  words  of  Patrick  Hemy  still  Uve ;  scuttle^  or  weakens  the  preaent  law  and 

tion— is  to  outlaw  the  killing  of  a  whole  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  Uberty."  Pf'«»  ^°  »'»y-  "  J^  ^^f,  " '"***l°^'*V2?' 

__.,                                  i.          ■L.    r        -a  tlon  Congressmen  who  will  have  to  do  the 

race.     No  one  government  can  be  found  ____^_^  answering  m  the  1952  campaign, 

today  that  would  countenance  any  such  There  is  only  one  assumption  on  which 

doctrine.     Russia  is  probably  the  best  w    t*       T    c     **i        j  d  *°y  Congressman  who  voted  for  the  StabUi- 

experienced  country  in  kilhng  people,  but  "*  « ™*  *  <*  ocBttie  aad  Koa  zation  Act  a  year  ago  can  justify  a  vote  to 

even  there  no  particular  race  has  been                                    scuttle  it  now.    Thu  is  by  placing  his  bet 

picked  out.  Any  group  interfering  with  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  °°  deflation  instead  of  inflation  in  the  year 
the  Communist  "ism"  is  Uquidated  or  or  ahead.  And  the  only  assumption  on  which 
eon*  frt  ♦^Via  GiKamon  n»ic..r>n  »«m,^  ik^M  that  bct  makcs  seose  U  that  the  mobillza- 
sent  to  the  Siberian  prison  camps.  And  FHinTWn  P  DAnWAN  tion  itself  wui  be  slowed  to  a  walk.  We  do 
no  genocide  agreement  would  prevent  MUW.  LDIRUPIU  V.  KAIlWAfi  ^ot  write  off  that  possibuity;  on  the  con- 
Russia  from  exterminating  those  who  or  nxw  to«k  trary.  it  is  well  within  the  power  cf  Con- 
oppose  the  Communist  program.  Only  jjj  ^hB  house  of  REPRESENTATTVES  ^'^""  *°  injure  deflation  by  cutting  back  the 
one  government  In  modem  times  has  ,  i-,  laei  preparedness  program.  Already  the  signs 
Indulged  in  the  practice  of  exterminat-  Thursaay,  July  12,  1951  at  that  sort  of  complacency  are  ominous. 
Ing  a  race  and  that  was  Germany  under  Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  »"*  «Jo««  «^y  prudent  American,  concerned 
the  HiUer  dictatorship.  It  was  not  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c.  ^  w'Xn^JL'^  LSSSJ^'S?  ^ 
action  of  the  German  people,  but  the  dm,  Ilnclude  the  following  editorial  from  p^^SivI  strtdT?  ^^^^^"""^  to  wt  our 
act  of  a  fanatic  who  came  to  power  In  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  under  date  of  if  we  can  carry  on  as  planned,  these  next 
a  great  country  against  the  wishes  of  the  July  11.  1851:  few  months  are  critical.    CivUian  suppUis 
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will  b*  at  tlMlr  U«lit«st,  and  money  at  its 
moat  plentiful.  Tba  stage  will  be  set  for 
exploalr*  Inflation,  and  it  coxild  be  touched 
off  by  «iy  Incident  tbat  starts  a  wave  of 
panic  buying.  Price-wage  controls,  wttb  all 
tbclr  faulta  to  dealing  with  day-to-day  slt- 
iiatlons.  would  then  be  indispensable  to  keep 
prices  from  running  away. 

We  have  no  Illusion  that  price  controls  are 
lUieiy  to  be  administered  smoothly  or  fairly. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  breed 
many  an  economic  fiasco  If  Congress  leaves 
them  In  force.  We  are  appalled  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  crude  politics  the  administra- 
tion has  played  to  building  its  enforcement 
machine.  But  we  submit  that  If  controls 
were  needed  a  year  ago  (when  the  admin- 
istration was  not  niady  for  them ) .  they  are 
more  needed  now.  We  are  just  entering? 
the  critical  period,  and  shoxild  be  through  it 
In  another  year,  perhaps  even  another  8 
months.  By  then,  barring  total  war.  the 
News  expects  to  be  clamoring  as  loudly  as 
anyone  In  the  country  for  their  removal. 
We  Just  do  not  think  It  Is  safe  to  do  it  now. 


Fowtb  ol  hlj  MMMf  e  to  the  People  of 
Greece 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 
o» 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MASTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^iay.  July  12,  1951 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  priv- 


ileged to  insert  in  the  Record  the  Fourth 
of  July  message  delivered  to  the  people 
of  Greece,  via  the  Voice  of  America,  by 
the  Honorable  Athanase  G.  Politis. 
Greek  Ambassador  to  the  United  State.s : 

I  am  most  happy  of  the  opportunity  -o 
speak  through  the  Voice  of  America,  tr  t.K  • 
people  of  Greece,  on  the  anniversary  : 
American  independence. 

On  the  Fourth  oi  July.  In  the  year  177  : 
in  a  simple  home  in  the  city  of  Phii.idclpliM, 
a  number  of  Inspired  men  slgnM  .i  Tirl-  i 
message  that  was  to  chanse  the  tide  '^f  his- 
tory. By  this  precious  docurr.er.t  the  fi- 
moiis  American  Declaration  of  Ind°pf^:  :- 
ence,  the  founders  of  the  American  N.i-ioa 
declt'red  "tnat  a.l  men  a.-e  rreatf^cl  equal, 
that  they  are  tndowed  bv  tneir  Creat  r  Aith 
certain  unalienable  rights  " 

These  woru's.  which  v. er^  :h«^ 
much  meditatmn  and  bMrr'.ns-  : 
erty,  became  the  Inspira'vm  ^f  'h*'  people 
who  fought  for  the  ereat  idenl.s  cf  'i^-rty, 
wen  their  political  Indepenaenc 
llshed  a  union  of  free  men. 

To  realize  the  universal  im 
this  great  Aimerlcan  Decl-i.a.tr' 
pendeuce.  it  is  enough  t^j  '^■•.c:u 
situation  of  the  w^rld  w  ;u:<i  oe 
time  if  ♦•here  had  been  nj  ,■ 
freedom  in  .America, 

Liherty  in  the  X^vA'-f-i.  >.-.:'. 
than  an  Ideal,  1'  is  m  ;r::t- 
the  American  way     '  ];f--^. 

It   1.S   a  istate   to  be   e::*  ■■.■?;,!   "-"■ 
Jten.     \  magne-  '•h;"'"  h:\3  d:-ixn  • 
try    people   of    *\l    nT!onnI";.»-    - 
glons      And  to  thef^e  pe<oVp    ■■  fif- 
ties   of    America    h.i'e    Di^iv.fJed 
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s.'^me    -ime   to   contribute   to   the   greatness 

';:  -'i.c  N.i*i.,n. 

Li'^Tty,  mor'^  than  anything  else,  means 
equ  i::ty  or  opportunity. 

.A::;ertoi  provides  that  equality  in  the  full- 

e  -*  ^'  r.-nf  ...f  the  word. 

7'  .  --  if  n  ■  :ti/en  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
fcu.id  a  ;'."'jre  -A-hich  is  lim.ted  ,.  riiy  by  hss 
i:  dividual  .I'aoities  and  his  *iii  :o  w  r.i. 
7  .lere  is  no  ^'rea'^T  rnv  tr  a' ;:._•■  f  r:-'  tr:  i.n 
tie  opportunity  fr  r  tndiv:du.'u  d''ve:._pm.--  t. 
A  ..:  •;..;  ..-  tiie  .secret  cd  A;j:ieriCa  .  ^reatnt-  ?:. 
.'i  :>'..:0  ,  ,■■--  -ha-  IS  ba^t-d  'o:  j-.;.  ".c-  a..d  d-'- 
f""   ■'   "v:--!   "fjua!    opportunity   f":r    a,'I. 

Ihe  j,>i  0  ;,!rogres.s  which  'h;-  r:/":,::i  h'os 
Vii^.de  In  't.f  srler.re.s  and  :''.:cr  f:rWs.  ^i.-l 
her  ability  to  exvloi'-,  ^o  tu'.l:-  ^■^-  rfso;urc*>3 
and  wealth,  flr-:'  the  prodvi.  t=  ,.r  •'.:>"■  freedom.^ 

;■,  :.    f>n<<,ys 
liberty  lM';e  a!"  ■■'.>   Ir,  r ; 

(-.   .  •:  th.-'  Ur::-fd  c  .^-.-s 
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;ca.i  pe.pie 
.rou^h  Jus- 
■■  '•  'lief  of 
lid    be 


.ess   ,:,u.' 


at  the 


which  th:t   No 

The  ideal; 
the  foreign  pel 
It  Is  the  basic  f.  oh  f  he 
that  peace  ca: 
tlce  and  freedom 
the  American  pe  p 
avoided  and  humanity  allowed  to  travel 
down  peaceful  roads  if  the  people  of  the 
nations  of  th'-  -x  .-Id  r  old  express  Their 
thoughts  nnd  :.>"l.:o;s  ;r.  -he  light  of  reason. 

It  Is  th:-  hrro  fo-h  -rhlch  the  American 
people  have  ui  the  concept  of  liberty  which 
Is  the  source  of  the  moral  power  that  hrs 
given  to  the  U  :'  d  States  ideological  lead- 
ership of  the  :r  '  «  rid.  It  is  this  demo- 
cratic heritage  which  Is  the  hope  of  the 
world. 

America  Is  In  the  forefront  of  the  strugg'e 
to  preserve  these  great  Ideals.  As  she  fought 
for  liberty  and  won  It  175  years  ago,  so  today 
she  is  ready  to  defend  it.  Her  strength  lies 
in  her  faith  and  she  has  ddlcated  this  in- 
vincible atrer..,    .  .;,      .use  of  ficedom. 
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Thne  to  Talk  Toa^h 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF   NFW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1951 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  column  by 
William  L.  Ryan,  Associated  Press  news 
analyst  entitled  "Talk  Tough  to  Rus- 
sia." which  appeared  in  the  Rochester 
N  Y^  Democrat -Chronicle  on  July  9, 
1951  and  an  editorial  commentmg  on 
this  column,  which  appeared  in  the 
Drmoc rut -Chronicle  the  following  day^ 

The  burden  of  these  articles  is  that 
It  is  high  time  to  call  the  Soviet's  bluff. 
In  the  liuht  of  the  colossal  evidence  of 
bad  faith  exhibited  by  the  Communists 
m  the  Korea  cease-fire  talks,  in  staging 
the  talks  in  an  enemy-held  city,  to  the 
accomp&nimt^ni  of  a  barrage  of  enemy 
propaganda,  this  advice  is  both  emi- 
nently timely  and  eminently  sound.  It 
is  one  thing  for  us  to  be  judicious  and 
temperate.  It  is  something  else  again  to 
submit  to  deliberate  perfidy  committed 
by  an  enemy  who  is  without  the  rudi- 
ments of  either  civil  or  military  honor. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  time  has  certainly 
come,  as  these  articles  well  point  out, 
for  us  to  come  down  off  Olympus  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Conmiunists.  and  talk 
tough. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Democrat- 
Chronicle  of  July  9,  1951 1 

Talk  ToireH  to  Russi.a 

(By  WlUlam  L.  Ryan) 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  that  the  Russians  are  go- 
ing to  act  like  Russians.  With  this  In  mind — 
should  a  cease  &re  be  made  to  stick  in  Ko- 
rea— perhaps  this  Is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  begin  talking  the  toughest  kind 
of  talk  to  Moscow. 

There  are  all  sckrts  of  reasons  for  bcUevlng 
the  Russians,  from  Pcdltburo  to  peasant,  are 
scared.  Whst  they  do  now — and  tliey  most 
siirely  wUl  have  sotoie  sort  of  offensive  im- 
provised after  Korea — will  likely  be  pcomptad 
by  that  fear. 

The  RuKlaoa.  with  their  vast  natlcnua  In- 
feriority eomplcx.    may   panie   aaore   easily 
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than  we  thmk  Today  the  bulk  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  dreads  war.  They  knew  wnat 
It  Is  The  Politburo  dreads  a  shoollng  war 
because  It  is  aware  that  il  is  unready,  in- 
ternally and  otherwise.  It  has  made  a 
strategic  retreat  In  Korea — and  Korea  Is 
beginning  to  look  like  a  great  Soviet  bii:nder 
The  U  £  S.  R.— and  the  czarlst  governments 
before  it — always  feared  a  ring  of  b(jKtlluy. 
It  is  a  reality  today.  Korea,  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  Western  World  to  Soviet  designs, 
solidified  and  strengthened  the  opposition 

Moscow  feared  a  rearmed  West  Korea  is 
making  it  a  reality.  Moscow  dreaded  a  re- 
militarized Germany  But  if  Western  Ger- 
many Ls  rearmed,  Moscow  can  blame  ita  ad- 
ver.ture  In  Korea  The  Soviet  Union  now 
will  bring  its  greatest  propaganda  barrages 
to  bear  against  German  remilitarization,  and 
in  favor, ,erthe^ind  of  treaties  the  Russians 
want  ill  Germany  and  Japan. 

,She  may  even  make  mei»et;;ig  gestures. 
.  "the  Western  answer  can  be  tough  talk-- 
tough  talk  which  can  pene^te  the  ircn 
curtain  to  the  masses  of  people  behind  it. 
They  remember  that  Geipiiany  alone,  with 
a  heavUy  armed  world  0n  its  back  aimost 
brought  the  great  Soviet  tJnion  to  lus  knees. 
Let  them  now  ponder  the  prospect  of  a  united 
Western  Europe  backed  by  American  nilght. 

But  it  is  not  only  dread  of  the  Wests  arms 
which  may  now  keep  the  Soviet  Union  in 
check-  Russia  itself  is  a  vast  complex  of 
fear,  the  accumulation  of  decades  of  rule 
based  on  fear. 

There  is  evidence  In  the  Soviet  press  that 
the  Rus.sian  worker  Is  tired— very  tired.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  proletariat,  swollen  by  the 
mass  importation  of  country  bumpkins  with 
little  aptitude  or  liking  for  industrial  labor 
there  seems  to  be  a  slow,  despairing  resent- 
ment They  may  have  a  little  more  materi- 
ally than  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  had. 
but  they  are  paying  a  heavy  price. 

When  a  worker  lately  snatched  from  the 
farm  fouls  up  an  assembly  line,  his  "nitch- 
evo'— so  what?— no  longer  is  a  refuge.  He 
is  accused  of  sabotage.  He  lc»es  pay  or  he 
can  even  be  sent  away  to  a  labor  camp. 

When  this  process  Is  repeated  many,  many 
times,  factories  fall  to  meet  their  quotas. 
The  industry  falls  to  achieve  goals  impeded 
from  above.  With  true  Russian  inability  to 
find  a  middle  course,  the  Politburo  orders  a 
shakeup. 

Not  many  months  ago  a  number  oi:  minis- 
tries uiKlerwent  these  shake-ups.  Mew  ones 
are  in  the  oiBng  now.  PrsTda  has  be<in  lash- 
ing everything  from  "serious  short^xtmli:^ 
to  antistate  activities  In  a  ntunber  at  Indis- 
trles.  In  partleular  the  lumbar,  meat  and 
dairy,  food  and  flab  IXKluctrln  and  the  min- 
istry of  Ilgbt  industry  have  been  '»blpped 
editorially. 

Biota  tbat  aU  tbeae  indoctriai  sre  eon- 
cemed   «ltb   conanmor   weUare.    The   task 


ajked  of  them  ts  imposstble.  From  fpar  the 
53<:viet  Uralon  ts  throwing  everything  into 
the  yawninz  maw  cf  its  heavy  industry—  Its 
*ar  industry  But  bv  succumbing  ti-  the 
great  overriding  tear  the  U  S  S.  R.  i.'-  CT(=at- 
rew  one.s  daily 

Thf  lears  accumulate  and  muitlplv  them- 
selves. Per.haps  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture the  peak  will  be  reached  and  the  dam 
Till  burst  Perhat*  the  Poiitburo,  more  glv- 
ei;  tc  blunders  thsn  we  hav»>  been  led  t.f  sus- 
pect, is  aware  of  this  disnger  Pe-haps  the 
tinie  has  come  to  t<^li  Mts&cow  we're  sick  and 
tired  of  their  ni:.nsense 


!  From  the  Rr-c.hctter  tN    Y  1   Democrat - 

Chronicle  of  July  10.  1951 1 

Fx.\R  3i.;hinu  the  Cubtain 

Cn  this  page  yesterday.  William  L  Ryan 
cffered  .>ome  encouraging  comment  for  any- 
one who  l.'i  mc.lned  to  believe  that  tiussia 
hold.*  all  the  hieh  cards.  Mr.  Ryan  teeln 
th.'it  Russia  Is  bese'  by  fears,  that  ahe  cculd 
not  be  'dk  tough  an  antagontet  as  too  many 
person-s  believe  And  he  wondered,  at  the 
last.  If  It  wouldn't  be  worth  while  r>ir  this 
country  to  begin  talking  up  to  the  Scvtetu 
Perhaps  because  this  newspaper  ha*  expreteed 
much  The  same  opinion.  It  finds  much  to 
cheer  in  the  Ryan  article. 

As  a  people  we  are  too  much  Inclined  to 
take  Russia's  aab'Dlines  at  face  value.  We 
believe  what  she  says,  no  matter  how  absurd 
or  how  obscure  her  boasts  and  threats. 
Naturally  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  op- 
posed to  aay  war  that  ts  not  forced  on  us. 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  a  coura'Jecus 
stand  on  our  psxt  will  lead  to  war. 

Here  In  Rochester  last  week  was  held  an 
important  meeting.  It  was  the  national 
convention  of  the  Organization  for  tiic  Re- 
birth cf  the  Ukraine.  These  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  stock  are  not  frightened  at  Rtis- 
sia's  bulk.  They  have  a  confidence  that  tlieir 
old  country  will  yet  have  the  shackles 
stricken  from  it,  that  it  will  live  free,  that 
their  relatives  will  not  have  to  wear  the 
Russian  brand.  Oiganizatlons  of  this  sort 
feed  Rtissla's  feaxs.  She  knows  perfectly 
well  that  under  her  police  state  are  millions 
of  men  aad  women  who  would  make  almost 
any  sacrifice  to  free  theiaaselTes. 

This  country  cannot  begin  to  realize  the 
Russians'  reason  for  worry.  We  are  a  coius- 
try  of  many  racial  stacks,  but  we  are  one 
people.  We  are  a  free  and  respoocible  peo- 
ple; the  Eusaians  are  police-state  aerfs.  We 
have  long  coast  lines  to  {votect.  but  not  so 
long  as  the  Bt»aians  have.  We  can  send 
a  squad  of  soldiers  to  any  isolated  spot,  eon- 
fideiit  tbey  will  bold  tbelr  ground;  Russia 
cannot  tnist  Ixet  soldiers.  We  bav«  tmr  r»- 
soorces.  and  an  assured  mamufaeturinf  rec- 
ord. Euasla  Lacks  the  cxp«ri«ni«s  and  tbm 
ability.  If  we  ownei  tb*  same  Uabilttlas  as 
Bussla  bas.  we  wo'jM  be  sick  witb  worry. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF  NIW  T(-«K 

IN  TH«  HOUSl  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tftur»cUi»,  July  12.  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr  SpeaJcer.  un- 
der unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I 
include  an  article  by  Erwtn  D  Canham. 
showing  the  humiliating  posiUon  in 
which  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  have  been  placed  in  the  negoUa- 
tions  at  Kaesong 

Our  negotiations  are  under  a  white 
flag  in  an  armed  stronghold  without  any 
uews  or  radio  coverage.  Once  agam  the 
Communists  are  holding  and  playing  all 
the  trumps. 

CXASX  Pai  Rorvo  Oxx 
(By  Krwin  D.  Canham) 
Odc«  mor«  tb«  Communists  have  com- 
pivtety  defeated  the  rest  of  us  in  the  use  of 
Dews  M  propaganda  They  have  made  pub- 
lic, tiirough  the  Russia  Taw  Agency  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  what  the  Communist 
ne^olUiors  proposed  at  the  Kaesong  cease- 
fire conferences  and  what  the  United  States 
cOcers  replied.  Perhaps  they  have  laisifled 
the  record.  But  at  any  rate  they  have  sent 
a  precise  account  around  the  world. 

MeantUne  the  American  officers,  who  ought 
to  understand  the  operatlJn  of  news  and 
of  a  fre«  presa — but  obviously  do  cot — are 
tangled  In  obacurity  and  confusion.  Only  a 
day  earUar.  General  Ridgway  held  a  press 
conferencfe  In  which  he  promlaed  there  would 
be  a  direct  briefing  for  the  correspjndenta 
•▼cry  erenlng  by  a  member  of  the  delegation 
stair  who  had  sat  In  on  the  conference  ses- 
atona.  He  said  he  would  maJce  every  effort 
to  9*t  the  Allied  press  to  Kaesong,  and  an- 
iwunred  a  plan  for  16  correspondents  and 
18  pbotographers  to  make  the  trip.  He  said 
a  jenerous  amount  of  deacrlptlon  of  the 
atmoapbere  and  color  of  the  meetings  would 
be  provided 

Actually,  the  Allied  pre«  received  jnly  the 
•cantleit  reporu  of  what  happened  at  the 
flrat  mectlxig.  and  then  from  officers  who 
had  not  been  at  Kaesong  and  had  only  a 
little  «eccnd-hand  information.  The  plan 
to  send  correspondenta  to  Kaesong  ivas  can- 
celed at  the  last  minute  on  the  grotinl  that 
U  might  upset  the  negotiations 

Meantime,  from  Moscow,  from  Pelping, 
and  from  other  Communist  centers  came  a 
precise  and  detailed  story  of  what  happened 
at  Kaeeong.  The  Tass  Agency  said  that  the 
Communists  at  Kaesong  proposed  immedi- 
ate ceaaatlon  of  hostilities,  wlthd-'awal  of 
oppoelng  troops  from  both  sides  of  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  to  a  distance  of  about 
7  mllee.  and  evactiatlon  of  foreign  forces 
from  Korea. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  Con»- 
munlat  news  story,  which  bad  exclusive  fac- 
tual poeaeaalon  of  th«  world's  news  wires,  is 
troe  or  not.  We  ought  to  know.  We  would 
know  If  the  American  officers  bad  given  as 
good  a  briefing  to  Allied  correspondents  as 
the  Oomiminist  cAcers  gave  to  Ccmmunlst 
oarrwpoadcnta.    But  \hej  dldnt. 

Time  and  time  again.  In  the  prcpaganda- 
liddm  history  of  tine  last  few  years,  this 
mart  of  thing  haa  happened.  The  Commu- 
Btsta  know  the  value  of  the  war  of  trords. 
Tbey  flight  It  shrewdly.  We  do  not  under- 
aCaad  this  war — least  of  all  does  the  typical 
mllttary  Blind  understand  the  Importance 
of  new*.     And  so  we  are  beaten   before  we 


gtart— beaten  until  we  wake  vip  .s...!!.-.--  or 
later,  somebody  who  uiidfrstuiids  '.he^e 
things  beats  some  s-^'iise  i!'.t.o  the  ittlilals 
involved. 

Obviously  General  Rldk;wav  s  l:Ue^•K^;s 
were  ail  right.  His  advance  sv^-u:,)  w  is  ex- 
cellent. But  somewhere  duwii  ihe  .lae  mili- 
tary red  tape  ar.d  excessive  c  lution  ?ot  in 
the  wav.  And  ihe  t"omr.vuiu.sts  r.i''.  ^VA.iy 
with    The    n-.ajiir    propaganda    vtctorv 

Their    terms-  sumtnan/ed    by    t hem.se I'.'S 
and     unruntirmed     by    nur     s^^eople — includf 
these  four  vital  points:   Establishment   y.:    .i 
6-  to  7-mue  wide  nonmilitciry  zone  on  buth 
sides  of  the  thlrty-eUhth   parallel:   mainte- 
nance   of    the    artificial    boundary    between 
North    aud    South    K>irea,    maintenance    of 
ihe  status  quo  .ls    jf  Jur.e  Jo.   1950.  the  start 
of   the   war:    and   an   ertch^nne   of   prisoners. 
Whether  cr   not   we  can   accept   ail   these 
terms  is  very  doubtful      Certainly  we  would 
exchange  prisoners       .\  nonnuUtary  zone  on 
the   boundary   between   non-C^ninuinist   and 
Communist   territory  sounds  all   ru-ht      But 
maintenance     nt     the     .irtif^ci.:!      &■  ur-.da:-, 
marked     by     the     thirty-eighth     p  !:•...»■!     .^ 
bound  to  be  '-pen  to  grave  dispu'e       A:..!  n^- 
version  to  the  status  quo  as  o:  June  _5.  U'M, 
pres.imably    means    no    Inspection    of    what 
may  be  goms;  on  militarily  north  of  the  par- 
allel.    It  means  the  descent     f  the  Iron  cur- 
tain  once   more      It    presumably   means — as 
was  made  clear  m  the  Tass  story — the  with- 
drawal of  foreiqn   trvjops   from  S<outh  Korea. 
All  these  points  win  require  much  careful 
study      Already  a  violent  debate  has  sprung 
up  In  the  Cnrrd  States  over  the  acceptabil- 
ity of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.     One  group 
says  It   Is  either   that   or   a   major  war  with 
China — resumption    and    extension    of    the 
present  fightlne     This  group    wh  ch  appears 
to  include  the  admir.istratii'ii   evidently  feels 
that    division    at    the    thirty-*-'Uhth    parallel 
would  be  acceptable  If  we  have  rights  of  In- 
spection to  detect  milita.'-y  tuild-upa  In  the 
north 

A  very  vie'^rous  contrary  \  it'vvpiiint  has 
come  trom  Demicratir  Se!;.it«:r  Douglas,  of 
IlUnoi.-,  an  adTninistratiiin  sMlwart.  Sena- 
tor IXircLAs  says  it  would  b«  a  calamity  If 
the  thirty-eighth  iiarallel  is  accepted  by  the 
United  Nations  a.s  a  basis  for  cease  fire.  He 
says  K  is  pure  tanta.^y  to  think  the  Commu- 
nists will  permit  international  inspection 
north  of  that  line.  His  statement  Is  appar- 
ently rcMiQrmed  by  the  Communist  demand 
at  Kaesong  fcr  reversion  to  the  s'.ru-    r. 

Senat.jr  Dofoi-.^s  urges  Uc  tu  dema  .d  set- 
tlement at  tht"  su-caUed  neck  of  the  Korean 
peninsula,  the  iLirr-'w  w.il.st  ncarlv  100  inile.-^ 
north  of  the  'hlrty-euh^h  ',ia::ii:t»l.  He 
says  that  if  we  se^^le  a'  'he  p.sr,!.;^'!.  'h" 
Communists  'a.:11  liave  'a  .n  .i  tromj'nd'Us 
victory  m  the  eves  ct  all  .\si.i  "Thev  w  ■ild 
proclaim  thr'  iiis'h -lut  A.;:a  "  l.f  >.iys,  "th  ■,: 
they  hart  drive. i  our  forces  .md  those  of  the 
U.  N.  [fjiu  our  positl  >iis  of  last  November 
back  to  the  thiity-eia;hth  parallel  and  that 
they  li.id  ^^on  a  crushing  victiiry  " 

And  now  it  remains  to  t>e  seen  exactly  what 
we  can  »;et  fr.'m  these  nek;otlatlons.  The 
apparent  Comiiuinlst  terms  are  not  encour- 
aging Neither  are  the  circumstances  of  the 
conference,  surrounded  by  Communist  armed 
forces 

Instead  of  meeting  in  a  r.rutr.d  -•  '  'av 
are  meeting  under  fiag  or  truce  beh::..:l  :hr" 
Communist  lir^e.s  Aocordmc  •  .il!  -lie  'r  >- 
dStlons  ol  warfare,  that  ni-ik.es  us  'iu'  i'.;;e.> 
who  are  suing  for  ;>eace.  And  y':*t  '.li;^  is  n  t 
the  fact,  TJie  Communists,  thr  uuh  Rus- 
sia's Malik,  made  the  decisive  overture  We 
are  not  suitors.  But  we  are  put  in  that 
(KWition.  and  there  seems  to  be  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it  short  of  withdraw:  g  irom 
the  negotiations 

If  the  Ct,>mmunlst  term.s  are  as  intrac- 
table as  they  appear  to  be  this  iimv  be  'he 
result  befjre  long  anyway      Or  the  C-  ;ni',iu- 


ni.sts  may  have  been  engaging 
propaganda  spree.  Until  solid 
I'.it,  ue  won't  know.  Stirred  1 
munlst  propaganda  victory,  th 
dais  Will  no  doubt  speak  fast  an 
about  the  second  session  of  th. 
Meantime,  It  is  obvious  tha 
no  means  sure  of  an  acceptab 
The  ro.id  to  p^'ace  may  still  be  k 
But  If  will  he  better  to  fight  on  ! 
hoiiurable  peace  than  t(j  accept 
woi.ild  be  defeat  now  and  migh 
riL/htiU::  later  <jn.  So  far,  the 
have  valiantly  resisted  aggrei 
,-h'  uld  continue  to  do  so  un' 
ol  ^,t'li^.■e  IS  safe. 
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An  Affirmatiye  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^  ARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  ME^.DER 

or  mich:g;vN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  '.951 

Mr  MEADER,  Mr.  Spea  ;er.  recently 
1  liittuu'd  with  interest  to  a  ormer  Com- 
muni.st  who  had  l>een  converted  to  the 
philovsophy  of  a  free  econo:ny.  He  de- 
scribed our  ideological  contest  with  the 
totalitarian  Soviet  system  as  religious 
warfare.  He  described  the  Communists 
as  religious  fanatics  burnii.g  with  cru- 
sadirvt;  zeal  for  the  cause  ii  which  they 
intensely,  though  mistakei  ly.  believed. 
He  cautioned  that  the  free  world  could 
not  combat  an  idea,  howev  r  erroneous, 
with  u  vacuum. 

In  House  Resolution  379J  I  sought  to 
contribute  to  the  developm  nt  of  an  af- 
firmative foreign  policy  thr  tugh  demon- 
strating to  the  peoples  of  he  world  by 
performance  that  free  en  erprise  is  a 
superior  economic  system  to  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Very  thoughtful  comme:it  and  con- 
structive criticism  is  conti  ined  in  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Pau  H.  Appleby, 
who  is  dean  of  the  Maxv  ell  Graduate 
Sctiool  of  Citizenship  and  l\iblic  Affairs. 
Syracuse  University;  forrier  Assistant 
Director.  United  States  Bareau  of  the 
Budget;  former  Undei'secri  tary  of  Agri- 
culture; former  Special  Assistant  to 
Lend -Lease  Administrator  and  member 
of  International  Pood  Mis. ions. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  in  its 
current  consideration  of  the  proposed 
foreign- aid  program,  I  am  inserting  this 
correspondence  in  the  Reg  )Rd. 

SyRACt;sE  U;  ivEHsiTif. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y..  May  25.  1951. 
DrAR    Mr.    Meadek:    I    act  nuwldege    with 
hearty    thanks    your    letter     >f    May    17    and 
the  enclosed  reprint  from  tht  Conckessidnal 

RECuKD. 

In  tieneral  terms  I  applaud  heartily  your 
purjx  ses  and  nearly  all  of  y  )ur  remarks.  I 
think  the  general  point  you  make  is  Indis- 
putably valid  and  the  dramat  ization  through 
s^jme  such  devise  as  your  pr  )po8ed  commis- 
sion would  he  a  thoroughly  c  instructive  step. 
I  think  vou  are  to  be  congrs  :ulated  on  your 
InsiK'ht  and  on  your  freedom  from  damaging 
partisan   bias. 

I  have  qualms  about  om  part  of  your 
enunciation  of  agenda  poln  s.  It  seems  to 
me  ttnu  some  of  your  phra  es  and  some  of 


your  paragrairiM  could  be  Intorpretod — wltli- 
out  unfalmeiB.  even  If  not  eanteOf—tm  » 

certain  kind  of  "Imperlallatlc"  drive  cm  be- 
half of  American- type  capttallam.  At  least, 
your  lan^Tis^e  doee  not  overtly.  I  tMsk, 
recognise  adequately  the  many  vmrlatlcRia  In 
economic  structures  characterlstle  of  mod- 
em societies  outside  of  the  Iron  curtain  arc«, 
and  the  insistance  of  these  nations  on  build- 
ing In  their  own  tenna  and  not  in  terms  tbat 
we  find  quite  satiafactury  In  the  United 
States.  The  nationalization  of  oil  or  the 
eviction  of  foreign  ownership  of  an  oil  In- 
dustry, has  become  a  consldtrabis  problem 
Internationally  Just  now  and  Illtustrates  the 
dlfflculUes  I  had  In  mind.  Actually,  the  for- 
elen  ownership  of  Important  Industries  In 
Yugoslavia,  in  Iran.  In  Lriq.  In  Mexico,  in 
India,  and  in  China  has  been  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  world  order,  and 
if  I  read  your  proposal  correctly  it  Is  predi- 
cated rather  too  sharply  on  an  assumption 
of  great  Increase  In  investment  of  the  very 
kind  that  htvs  proved  offensive  In  the  past. 
In  m.any  parts  of  the  world  and  in  case  of 
certain  kinds  of  invcstnieuts,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  realistic  and  cooperative  appmach 
to  the  problem  of  cooperation  and  world 
order  will  of  necessity  dictate  a  good  deal 
of  help  directly  to  governments  and  directly 
thxougii  and  from  our  own  Government,  I 
don't  believe  tliat  the  Issue  Is  wholly  an 
either  or  one.  but  any  adequate  general  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  you  are  addresalng.  it 
seems  to  me,  ought  to  Include  in  its  terms 
of  reference  possibilities  for  both  govern- 
mental expenditure  and  Investment  and  pri- 
vate Investment, 

With  your  more  fundamental  position,  I 
think  as  already  Indicated,  that  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  at  all.  In  one  way  it  may  be 
said  that  the  modern  world  problem  is  a 
problem  of  raising  the  standard  ol  living  m 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  a  rate  commensurate 
with  our  own  capacity  fcr  economic  better- 
ment. The  United  States  Is  in  the  position 
of  the  family  of  prtvUege  described  long  ago 
by  Carlyle:  that  family  declined  interest  In 
the  needs  for  sanitation  and  health  provision 
In  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  family  resided  and  when  the 
plague  came  it  did  not  stop  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  United  States  by  Its  very 
econcsnlc  preeminence  has  more  at  stake 
than  any  other  society  In  the  business  of 
achieving  a  kind  of  world  well  being  whicb 
will  bulwark  our  own  attainments  and 
values. 

With  congratulatious  on  your  statesman- 
like point  of  view,  and  with  bearty  good 
wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely  y^urs. 

Paxtl  H.  Applzst. 

JlTKE    1,    1951. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Applibt. 

Dean  Jfoxirell  Graduate  School, 
Syracuse  Unirersity. 

Srmcusf,  S.  T. 

Qeak  Dean  Applzbt:  Thank  you  for  your 
thoughtful  comments  of  May  2S,  1951.  on  my 
proposal  to  estahliah  a  commission  on  aid 
to  underdeveloped  foreign  areas. 

Tou  have  put  your  finder  on  the  point 
most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  those  un- 
friendly to  the  ld«a.  I  sought  to  maJke 
clearly,  briefly,  as  did  the  Pre&ldent  in  his 
message — that  It  la  a  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernments to  prevent  Imperialistic  exploita- 
tion. I  envisage  aa  one  ol  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  difficult  taaks  of  the  commission 
tha  development  of  workable  and  enforce- 
able .iieans  to  prevent  such  abtises  of  the 
free-entMprlae  system.  The  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts,  other  antitrust  legislation, 
atid  the  efforu  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oommls- 
sion  and  the  Department  of  Justice  Ieav« 
much  to  be  desired  in  maintaining  equaUt; 
of  economic  opportunity  within  the  United 


StatM.  Cvtdii  and  ■OBopolli  alstMd  ar* 
not  racarded  tn  the  moM  Ufbt  as  are  t*- 
KtrleCive  trade  prMtloss  and  agreenksnta  bam. 
Svolutlon  of  an  aeeqitabto  poUey  sad  work- 
able means  of  enforcing  it  wookl  not  ba 
easy.  I  dont  prstand  to  know  the  solution. 
Perhaps,  an  able  eommtekm.  aftCT  eareful 
study,  would  not  find  it.  I  attempted  to 
do  no  more  than  state  an  objective  In  the 
passages  I  have  underlined  in  rel  on  th* 
enclosed  reprint. 

I  recognise,  also,  that  the  statements  in 
my  speech  might  be  interpreted  to  be  an 
expression  erf  pride  in  all  things  .American, 
and  an  Intention  to  make  over  a  J  peoples 
into  our  images.  Actually,  I  bolti  no  such 
views.  BcUg^ions.  traditions,  aocia:  customs 
and  practices,  as  such,  to  the  ex  lent  they 
do  not  Impair  an  individual's  right;  to  make 
his  livelihood  In  a  free,  competitive  economy, 
need  not  be  affected  in  any  way.  .Vny  mod- 
ification required  by  chained  econisnic  con- 
ditions would  very  likely  lie  slow,  ciepending 
upon  education  and  acceptance  of  more 
modern  concepts.  This  is  a  vasL  subject, 
but  I  would  not  pretend  Uiat  religion  and 
customs  have  no  bearing  en  the  ecocuxnie 
plight  of  the  underdeveloped  aj-eas.  Nur 
do  I  advocate  that  they  be  "Amertcanind," 
except  that  I  think  they  shoaid  have 
"free" — as  contrasted  to  "totalitarian" — eco- 
nomics if  the  ptAnt  4  objective  is  to  be  at- 
tained. I  sought,  at  least,  to  hiikt  at  this 
attitude  near  the  end  of  the  third  column 
on  pa^e  3. 

I  agree  that  the  problem  is  rot  either 
Government  grant-in-aid  or  private  invest- 
ment, but  a  Judicious  and  bailanci'd  combi- 
nation of  both.  Your  reference  to  Carlyle's 
episode  is  i.pt — but  I  would  counte-  thai  the 
greatest  favor  we  can  do  for  the  undertle- 
vwJoped  peoples  is  to  help  them  establish  for 
themselves  a  system  where  the  dynamic 
forces  of  individual  free  man  are  anieasbed 
in  the  economic  development  of  tlie  natural 
resources  of  the  areas  they  inhabit. 
Sincerely. 

Gfx>aGE  IfEAixa. 

Stxacuss  UNiTEBarrr, 
Syracust.  N.  Y..  June  7.  1951. 
Mr.  Geobge  Mxaseb. 

Houst  of  Represmtativeit. 

Washington.  ,3  C 
Dkmm.  Mm.  Meases:  It  was  a  real  satisfac- 
tion to  get  your  letter  of  June  1,  While  I 
had  made  my  comment  not  on  any  assump- 
tion that  your  own  thinking  hfd  missed 
anything  that  I  mi^t  point  out.  but  rather 
in  terms  of  how  others  might  interpret 
wliat  you  had  In  mind,  the  time  you  took 
in  writing  your  letter  vms  well  spetit  as 
far  as  I  am  eoncemed.  It  reinforces  my 
earlier  Judgment  that  you  are  pursuing 
with  exceptional  understanding  un  under- 
taking of  great  potentialities.  You  havt> 
my  hearties,  best  wishes. 
Siocek-cly  yours. 

Paul  H.  .Krrvarr. 


Meet  Yov  Cwifress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIUBS 

HON.  LOUIS  L  GRAUOI 

or  PsmiaTLVAina 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBXSEN^rATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  19 il 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  8pe»ksr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBs.  I  bielade  tbe  foUowtig  trans- 
cription of  a  speech  by  Senator  Qiotes 
D.  AzKm,  of  Vermont,  dated  Juty  8. 1951 : 


Mbr  Toot 

(By  Senator  Gmmsb  D.  Ancn) 

In  ttie  summer  of  IMO,  after  the  Korean 
Invasion,  the  President  a&ked  Congress  to 
give  hiaa  aotbortty  Uit  the  oootrol  of  credit 
and  power  to  do  certain  things  considered 
necessary  to  the  rapid  buUding-up  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  far  preparing  lor  all-out 
war  If  needs  be. 

He  did  not  ask  for  authority  to  conuo] 
wages  and  prices,  Not  only  did  he  not  ask 
fo.  such  authority,  but  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  be  preferred  not  to  have  it  at  that 
time, 

Oongrefts  thought  otherwise.  We  believed 
that  should  the  war  granr,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  price  and  wage  controls  m 
addition  to  the  meazu  of  controlljuig  infla- 
tion at  Its  source  through  the  Imposition  of 
taxes  and  restriction  of  credit. 

Therefore.  Congress  wrote  Into  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  last  September  a  provislcn 
for  stand-by  contrcfs. 

Although  new  taxes  wwe  authorized  and 
stricter  credit  controls  on  instailmsnt  buy- 
ing were  impoced.  the  President  nade  no 
move  to  control  wsges  and  prleas  until  Janu- 
ary r.Wl. 

In  retrospect  it  appears  that  the  new  taxes 
and  credit  controls  might  have  prerented 
any  seriota  price  boosts  had  it  not  been  for 
one  thing. 

Between  the  outbreak  in  Kovea  and  Feb- 
ru£.ry  1.  li^Sl.  the  administration  made  avail- 
aUc  nearly  M.OCO.OOO.OOO  m  new  credit  and 
purchasing  power. 

Under  the  whlp-era^ing  of  the  Whlta 
House  and  the  Treasury,  the  Padcral  Reserve 
Board  bought  several  btilte>ns  ia  Oovcnunent 
bonds. 

From  this  source  alone,  the  iendlng  power 
of  the  country's  banks  tno-ened  billions  at 
dollars. 

When  a  bank  has  Idle  credit,  tt  lends  tt  If 
poBsibie.     That   Is   what   happened    tn   this 


And  80  percent  of  th«  loans  from  this  new 
credit  were  made  to  eoiamodlty  dealers,  spec- 
uiators,  and  processois  who  bid  the  prlc«  of 
certain  ccoumodlties  way  up.  Cotton  led  tha 
way. 

Not  only  did  the  admlnlatratlOQ  prcvlKte 
speculators  with  huge  smocnts  of  credit,  but 
ta  late  fall  and  early  wincer  Federal  "^-'"ti 
made  a  aeries  of  scare  pronounoements  about 
coming  acarcitie!  and  high  pricca. 

This  resulte<d  In  consldciable  panic  buying 
by  ctmsumers  and  by  January  prices  had 
reached  a  level  that  the  administration  said 
necessitated  price  controls. 

Not  a  bit  of  responsibility  dkl  the  WhlU 
House  assume  for  its  Inexcusable  and  eostty 
blunders.  It  had  to  have  a  wtaipplng  boy  on 
which  to  put  the  blanae. 

Whom  did  it  select?  Not  big  business 
which  has  its  own  way  these  days.  Not  tha 
t-ansportatioo  companies  whose  ratss  have 
soared  until  in  soma  eaaaa  transportation 
cosu  new  equal  or  ezcaed  the  cost  of  the 
gccds.  Not  the  Trcaaxu^.  whl^  started  tha 
inflatlcHi  spiral  In  the  first  placa.  Not  the 
Oovemment  practice  of  nsgotlatinf  40  bUUon 
in  contracts  without  regard  to  any  prioa 
oeiUn^  at  all. 

It  decided  to  put  the  blame  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer — the  man  who  Charlie  Bran  nan 
told  Congress  earns  the  outrageous  amount 
of  09  cents  po'  hour. 

So  the  campaign  goes  on.  Big  Goverzmient 
and  big  business  and  btg-ctty  newipapsn 
against  the  American  farmer — the  most  otit- 
rageoTta — the  most  unfair — the  most  tinwar- 
ranted  propaganda  campaign  ct  modem  his- 
tory. The  whole  pack,  in  ptmttlt  of  a  quarry 
which  wUl  not  run. 

I  opposR  giving  ftnther  eontrols  to  this 
administration  which  has  not  shown  its  abil- 
ity to  properly  tise  thcae  it  already  baa. 


■■ 
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1i««  la^kmi  Pt7»  ll«r«  U«ltc4  States 
TasM  TUb  It  Gets  a  BtMftti 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARBK 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARH 

or  inoDS  tSLJom 
IN  THK  HOUSl  OP  REPRKSKKTATIVES 

Thursday.  Julv  12.  19S1 

Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr   Sp«ker.  under 

leave    to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 

RicoiD.  I  include  the  following  aiticle 

by  George  H.  Arris,  from  the  Providence 

Journal  of  July  11.  1951: 

Nrw  Enguimd  P*T5  Moai  Vstttd  Stato  T.«rs 

Tbax  It  Okts  IX  Bin KFTTS— Rhode  I.5l.\n-d 

rkxtvxs  Labcex   Piopo«TioN*r«  SHAiE   or 

What   GovowMrvr   Sroras   Than   OrHtm. 

8TATXS     W     AlXA.      COJCMITTtl     POINTS      UP 

Isscs 

(By  G«orge  H.  ArrVs) 

He«-  Knglanrt.  a<xortliis«  to  the  ccmnuttfe 
on  tb«  New  England  ecouomy.  pays  substan- 
tt&Uy  mor«  tn  Pwleral  tajces  Uaan  it  geU  back 
In  I'BClena  expenditures 

In  IM8  the  region  was  receinng  In  the  form 
of  PWleral  Government  expenditures.  71 
centa  for  erex7  dollar  of  taxes  sent  down  to 
Washington. 

fkiTtr^n^  the  New  England  Statea.  however, 
Rhode  laland.  the  conimlttee  said  in  lt«  re- 
port to  the  Preaidenfa  Council  of  Economic 
tLArimn,  g«ta  a  larger  proportionate  share 
of  what  the  Oo»»mment  does  spend  in  New 
England  than  any  other  of  the  six  States. 

The  comparison  la  made  In  all  six  States 
In  ratios.  That  ia.  OoTemment  expenditures 
in  a  Stats  are  taken  as  a  percentage  ol  total 
expend! tuns  in  the  country,  and  the  figure 
so  attained  is  compered  with  that  State's 
percentage  of  total  United  States  population 
^T%tf  total  United  Statea  Income  paymeuu. 

BBOOB  ISLAWn    SATIO 

Set  up  in  thla  fashion,  the  committee's 
tabuiatkm  showed  that  Rhode  Island,  with 
0.51  percent  of  United  States  population  and 
0.S7  percent  of  total  income  parmenta  in  the 
eountry.  received  0  82  percent  of  Government 
opendlturea. 

In  other  New  England  States  Federal 
spending  ratios  run  well  below  ratios  of 
population  and  income. 

Ho  figores  are  given  in  the  committee's 
report  on  the  ratio  erf  Federal  taxes  paid  in 
Rhode  laland  to  those  in  the  country  as  a 
vliole.  so  that  it  U  not  poeslbte  In  absolute 
tmos  to  get  at  the  amount  of  actual  money 
dralaed  from  the  State  because  cf  the  excess 
of  taxes  over  Federal  expendlttires. 

Becauae  there  is  no  fine  breakdown  of 
8tat»  BgtB-e*  in  the  report.  It  is  imp:>sslble 
also  to  determine  the  importance  to  this 
State,  as  ximpared  with  other  New  England 
States,  of  husky  military  installation.'*  here 
and  the  amount  of  Income  generated  by 
tliem.  The  most  recent  estimate  c(  the 
Tatuc  of  such  Installations  was  tlSQ.l^S.SoS 
last  year.  Payroll  data  shows  that  the  Navy 
and  Army  are  paying  ilviUan  employees  In 
Rhode  Island  close  Uj  tl. 900.000  a  month. 

om  anxioM   txnxAU   ovrazNcx 

In  the  study  of  New  England's  Federal  t&x- 
esptndlttue  relationship,  which  was  a  part  of 
a  section  in  the  committee's  report  dealing 
with  capital  drmln  and  trade  balance,  the 
•eoDomlsta  said  that  the  region  collected  in 
taaaa  and  sent  to  other  regions  ot  the  country 
etaM  to  ll.aoO.OOO.ooO  more  annually  than 
tt  got  back  In  Federal  expenditures. 

"nus  deficit  was  the  result  of  higher  per 
capita  tZKocD«B  in  New  K.::gland.  on  which 
taass  were  levied,  thsn  in  many  other  regions. 
on  the  tax  side  of  the  equation  And.  the 
result  of  the  farm-support  program,  various 


tvpes  of  subsidies,  and  natural  rescurcp  or 
other  types  of  public  development  undrr- 
ta.ken  by  the  Federal  Government  in  uther 
parts  of  the  country,  in  larger  ain.unis  tl:.in 
in  New  England. 

The  committee  said,  moreover,  that  the 
pap  between  taxes  collected  m  Ne*  Eugl.md 
and  United  States  exjiendJtures  rfceivtd  !uid 
m-ldened  substaiitially  in  rt-rent  years. 
Whereas  spending  m  New  Eni'land  In  UiS 
w.^a  71  percent  of  Federal  receipts  fn  tii  tr.e 
six  States,  the  ratio  had  t*een  83  fx-.-.er.t  m 
1929. 

NXW    ENGLAND  3    CHOirC 

Disrus5ln«;  this  cap.  the  ri'inmlttee  s.iid 
New  England  must  chix)se  tetween  opposing 
G'^vernmetit  spending  unsuccessfully  or 
.seeking  iti  fair  shurj  of  3uch  expenditures — 

a    sug£;esticn    which    drew    ftre    :r.-)rn    se\  er.tl 
corners  of   New   England 

The  committee.  hi.>wever.  indicaf"(i  in  its 
report  It  would  velconie  the  kii;d  ■■■:  public 
discussion  It  arou.'ied  m  ti  rp^i.-r.  -Aherf  it 
said,  "influential  peop'.e.  critii';u  '  !  FeUerid 
policies  and  urging  retrenchmer,"  do  not 
want  to  be  balled  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  " 

"Here  is  the  ^rent  i.'^sue.  '  the  committee 
wrote.  'New  Eni^uiiiders  must  decide 
whether,  as  Federal  operations  continue  to 
expand,  the  region  should  stand  idly  tiy  while 
Its  Income  is  drained  off  to  benefit  other 
areas  and  should  continue  to  shun  Federal 
aid  of  all  kinds  " 

SEEK    LAHGER    SHARE' 

"Or,  are  New  En  glanders  c  ir?  to  seek  a 
larger  share  of  the  Federal  ou^^.^ys  that  in- 
crease markets,  reduce  ccist.'=  a:-.ci  bring  other 
regional  and  natio.nai  adviiit.-i.- fs'' 

"This  13  an  important  issue  -Air.ch  should 
be  understood  and  debated  n.^re  lUily  by  all 
groups  ih  the  region." 

The  committee  ureed  new  economies  In 
Federal  Governme:;:  as  an  aid  to  New  Eng- 
land, revision  of  the  t.-ix  structure  so  that 
the  burden  f;'ils  more  on  surpluses  and  less 
Cin  costs,  and  "careful  consideration  by  State 
and  'ocal  governments  c:  Federal  proi^rams 
whlrn  might  contribute  toward  the  improve- 
ments of  the  New  England  ecoinoray  " 

Cnnc*'rnlni:  Ne-v  Ent^l.trd  ?  bal.ince  of  trade, 
the  cmmittee  drew  upxr.  a  s'udy  made  in 
1939  by  Pene.ope  C  Hartland,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, f'-r  much  of  it.5  ir.formation  on  the 
excess  of  !mpcrt.s  into  the  region  (in  dollar 
terms)   over  exports. 

RAW   MATtXIAlS 

Imports  In  this  Instance  rr.eant  the  rn-.v 
materials  and  Roods  whun  wer--  b  U;;ht  ;::.rl 
paid  for  by  New  Englanders  Exi.jrts  were 
the  finished  g' "ds  and  services   .~>ild 

In  1939.  according  to  the  co:nn;:-.tte,  the 
excess  of  import*  i^f  romm->dities  ^ver  i.'oinis 
exported  amounted  to  $1,306  60<.o,»o0,  or  about 
25  perccr.t  of  the  region  s  .nci  in  In  pnrt 
New  England  paid  this  ba.anre  bv  earnings 
en  pa-->t  investments  m  other  piirts  of  the 
country  and  by  the  sale  of  services — recrea- 
tion, t'avel.  in.-uranv.e,  edu:atiou.  dividends, 
ren'jt,  and  royalties. 

Sale  of  services  to-  k  coe  <'.  ahont  69  per- 
cent of  the  cijmmi.'dity  ii  ule  cieflclt.  leaving 
a  final  unpaid   balanre  o;:    1)404.300.000 

This  69  percent,  flnaiiy  •*  is  m.<\de  up  by 
lrr.p<Jrtatlon  of  capital.  Th.at  is.  outside 
c')rtx>rations  built  plants  here,  ■  un-ulers  pur- 
cha*ed  summer  hi  rnes,  ii.vt sir.ieats  trusts 
channeled  new  funds  into  Nf*  Kro'.o  -o- 
terprises.  and  foreigners  sent  ca;  .:■  .:.  ' '.'..i 
part  of  the  country. 

arr/iKt  in  iNrtAtn-N  contv.   i. 

Because  of  the  structure  o;  'l.e  r- .:.or.  s 
balance  of  payments,  the  con'iniittee  >aid  — 
that  Is.  because  It  buys  nure  c m.n^.  times 
than  tt  sella — New  England  h-is  a  b.u-.u  s'alte 
In  control  of  inflation 

According  to  an  as  yet  unpubl;>':i"l  m.il- 
ysls  by  the  Federal  Reserve  B.^s  ic  '  H  <•  ■.. 
the  rep<,'rt  said.  New  England  'a.i::  a  u-n  l.ser 


by    $7.000  000   on    commercial   ai 
accounts  during   1950  lor  the  fl 

record 

This,   it  aald,  was  primarily  t 
what  it  called  the  differential  it 
tl.it ion  up»)n  regions.     That   is. 
rnmni-xlities — farm-grown    and 
risen  in  price  proportionately  mc 
p-irr   '!  good.s  made  here  and  ship 
sections  of  the  country. 

TAEirr   POLICIES 

Concerning  trade  with  forelg 
the  committee  pointed  to  the  in 
both  export  and  import  business 
land    and    urged    Federal    Gover 

sKls-ration    of   this  region   in   fur 
!,:,'■■,•'   p':  iicles 

I-  ,-....cl  that  tariff  redtictior 
V •'.■.:  -  :.  iiard  fiber  cordage.  Jute 
bu--.  r:oA-  woKjI  softwood  lumber 
ite.  aluminum,  rapper,  mannianf 
steel  Ingots,  uniabrlcated  struc 
of  iron  and  steel  had  aided  the  1 
economy  as  a  heavy  consumer  j1 
rials. 

But  It  urged  Federal  authc 
cautious  in  making  concessions 
important  old  industries  in  wh 
employment  Is  declining, 

"Any  concessions  on  manufa 
which  impair  New  England's  ec 
tlon  In  It?  large  declining  Indus' 
"should  be  ofT?et  by  reduced  ba 
porta  of  raw  materials  and  go« 
England," 
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Aireriran  Bar  Association's  Proposed 
Revenae  Revision  Let 


EXTENSION  OF  REi;ARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1951 

Mr  C.-\MP  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement: 

StJMMART      E-XPLANATTON      OF       AVirHICAN      BAR 

As^oHlATION  s    pRo>rO&i.iJ    RtVi-NtE    RilVLaiON 

Act    t  19.51 

■mXE    I.    INCOME    TAXES 

Section  101.  taxable  years  af!ected'  Elxcept 
as  otnerwlse  expressly  provlde-l.  all  amend- 
ments made  by  this  tule  shall  be  applicable 
t  )  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1950 

Section  101.  elimination  of  t!-.e  life-insur- 
ance factor  oi  pensioui  trusts  from  taxable 
Income  of  employees-  Under  the  present 
law.  if  a  plan  provides  reiireinent-mcoine- 
Insurance  benefits  together  vMth  death 
benefits,  the  employee  receiving  such  proi- 
tection  is  deemed  to  receive  currt  nt  tnxable 
Income  measured  by  the  cost  of  term  life 
io.s-,;r,i:o'e  in  tn^e  amount  provided  during 
thf  V.Mr,  The  result  Is  lncon.<;istPnt  with 
the  1  -o.g-standing  rule  to  the  effect  that 
gr"up-:nsurance  benefits  are  not  currently 
taxable  to  empl'iyees.  The  amounts  are  s^'en- 
erallv  small  and  the  administrative  difB- 
oMirie<:  :ar  outweigh  the  advant.ige  In  reve- 
nue t.  the  Government  PS-68  promul- 
gated Januarr  30.  1947.  and  revised  March 
7  1947  mitigates  this  burden  somewhat,  but 
d  xi's  n  .t  cure  the  administrative  nuisance, 
boith  1 01  the  Government  and  to  employers 
and  trustees,  of  treatlnsf  the  life-insurance 
ia^tor  as  taxable  Income.  The  bar  assocla- 
tl'in  pr  ifxwes  to  eliminate  the  insurance  fac- 
tor of  pension  trusts  from  taxable  income 
hv  ri'^.  in.ier.dment  to  section  22  [,h)  of  the 
interna.  Revenue  Code. 


Section  103,  extension  to  75  days  of  the  time 
within  which  taxpayer  on  sccn^  baste  may 
contribute  amounta  to  pension  plan  and  se- 
cure deduction  therefn*  fib  year  of  aocmal: 
Under  the  present  law.  a  taxpayer  on  an  ao- 
crual  basis  cannot  ti^e  a  deduction  for  the 
accrued  amount  of  payments  to  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plan  tinless  actual  payment 
Is  made  within  00  days  after  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year  of  accrual.  The  bar  assoclatlcn 
recommends  that  section  23  (p)  (1)  (B)  be 
amended  so  as  to  extend  this  time  period  to 
75  days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year. 
The  payments  tinder  many  plans  are  de- 
terminable only  when  the  audited  results 
of  the  year's  operations  are  known,  and  often 
this  is  dlfacult  to  obtain  within  60  days. 

Section  104.  union  welfare  trusts,  deducti- 
bility of  contributions:  The  enactment  t '  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  has  brought  into  the  lime- 
light so-called  union  welfajp  funds,  many 
of  which  provide  pension  or  annuity  bene- 
fits. It  is  understood  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  has  taken  the  position 
that  contributions  by  employers  to  funds 
which  provide  such  benefits  are  not  deducti- 
ble for  Income  tax  purposes  unless  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  23  (p)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  relating  to  conven- 
tional pension  or  annuity  plans.  The  result 
of  this  position  Is  to  put  in  Jeopardy  the 
deduction  of  such  contributions,  since  It  will 
be  difficult  In  most  cases.  If  not  Impossible 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  actuarial  sound- 
ness applicable  to  deductions  under  section 
23  (p).  Accordingly.  It  is  proposed  to  rec- 
tify the  situation  by  making  clear  the  de- 
ductibility of  contributions  to  welfare  trusts 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  302 
(c)  (5>  of  the  Labor  Uanagement  Relations 
Act  under  section  23  (a)  of  the  code  relating 
to  ordinary  and  necessary  bvislness  expenses. 
This  is  believed  to  be  consonant  with  the 
intention  of  Congress,  which  could  hardly 
have  intended  that  the  1M2  amendn-ents  to 
section  23  (p)  and  168  of  the  code  should 
apply  to  these  welfare  trusts.  This  pro- 
vision is  made  apllcable  to  all  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1941. 

Section  106.  pension  and  profit-sharing 
plans;  extension  of  capital-gains  treat- 
ment to  distributions  made  within  1  year 
account  of  either  the  e^nployee's  separa- 
tion from  the  service  or  death:  Under  -the 
present  law.  If  the  total  distributions  pay- 
able under  a  qualified  pension  or  profit- 
shju-ing  plan  are  paid  to  the  distributee 
within  one  taxatile  year  of  the  distributee 
on  account  of  the  employee's  separation  from 
the  service,  the  amount  of  such  distribu- 
tion is  considered  a  capital  gain  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  exceeds  the  amounts 
contributed  by  the  employee.  This  provi- 
sion is  a  very  desirable  one  because  if.  when 
an  employee  retires  and  receives  a  lump- 
sum payment,  he  were  taxed  at  ordinary  In- 
come rates  in  I  year  on  the  total  amotmt  of 
distributions  over  what  he  has  contributed, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  amount  be  re- 
ceives might  be  taken  by  the  tax  authori- 
ties. Subsection  (b)  of  the  bar  association 
proposal  would  amend  section  105  (b)  of 
the  code  so  as  to  extend  capital  gains  treat- 
ment not  only  to  situations  where  the  pay- 
ment is  due  to  the  employee's  separation 
from  the  serTlce.  but  also  to  situations 
where  it  is  due  to  the  employee's  death  after 
his  separation  from  the  service. 

Subsection  (a)  is  an  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 22  (b)  (2)  (B),  to  extend  the  same 
capital  gains  treatment  to  nontnisteed 
plans.  There  seems  no  reason  why,  if  the 
particular  pension  cr  profit-sharlixg  plan  of 
a  corporation  Is  set  up  on  an  anntiity  basis 
rather  than  on  a  trtist  basla.  thla  technical 
distinction  should  mean  a  different  method 
of  taxation  to  the  recipient  of  the  payments. 

This  section  vouUS  be  applicable  to  all 
taxabl*  years  since  1041. 

Section  106,  pension  plans  for  partner- 
ships   and    IndiTldtial    proprletorahlpa:  Un- 


deir  existing  lav.  partncn  and  wtAt  proprle- 
tot*  may  not  be  included  as  beo^clarles 
under  pension  plans  for  their  emptoyoes 
muter  ■cction  105  of  the  code,  although 
Btoekholden  employed  bv  their  corporation 
are  not  so  affected.  The  result  is  to  dis- 
courage the  establishment  of  such  plans  tat 
the  employees  of  business  cond  icted  in  non- 
corporate form,  and  to  discriminate  against 
employees  of  unincorporated  bvislneas.  Sec- 
tion 106  would  emend  section  hiSat  the  cods 
by  providing  that  the  sole  propi  ietor  or  part- 
ner who  performs  personal  se. -vices  tn  the 
biisineas  shall  be  treated  as  an  employee  as 
well  as  an  employer  for  the  purposes  of  that 
section:  that  the  part  of  his  inome  from  the 
business  which  is  attributable  to  his  serv- 
ices shall  be  deemed  compensation;  and  that 
where  both  personal  services  ai  d  capital  are 
material  income-producing  factors,  the  ap- 
portionment of  income  to  services  &haU  be 
made  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Section  107,  taxation  of  annuity  payments: 
Under  present  law,  annuity  payments  are 
treated  as  in  part  a  nontaxable  return  of 
premiums,  and  the  balance  a>  taxable  in- 
come. However,  the  formula  used  treats 
as  taxable  income  all  of  the  ixcess  annual 
receipts  over  and  above  3  percent  of  the 
amounts  paid  for  the  annuity.  The  result  Is 
that  many  annuitants  are  never  able  to  re- 
capture thelj  outlay  tax-lree.  while  others, 
through  such  recapture,  incur  a  sharp  rise 
in  taxable  income  in  the  year  following  that 
in  which  the  total  cost  has  been  recovered 
under  this  arbitrary  formula. 

The  proposed  amendment  substitutes  & 
constant  yearly  exclusion  for  the  life  of  the 
annuitant.  If  he  Lives  out  .tils  exact  life 
expectancy,  he  will  recover  tax-free  exactly 
the  cost  of  the  annuity.  If  he  lives  beyond 
such  expectancy,  he  will  recover  tax-free  more 
than  his  {uemlums  paid;  if  he  dies  before  the 
expiration  of  such  expectancy,  he  will  re- 
cover less.  However,  on  the  average,  the  re- 
sults are  equitable  in  that  the  revenues  will 
not  be  redticed,  and  the  annuitant's  taxable 
income  from  this  source  will  be  constant. 

Section  108.  cancellation  of  Indebtedness: 
Section  22  (b)  i9)  of  the  code  permits  a 
corporation  in  certain  situations  to  elect  to 
exclude  from  gross  income  the  income  which 
would  otherwise  be  taxable  to  it  upon  the 
cancellation  of  Indebtedness,  on  condition 
that  the  basis  of  Its  property  under  section 
113  be  correspondingly  reduced.  This  provi- 
sion. In  situations  to  which  It  applies,  re- 
lieves hardship  by  deferring  an  additional 
tax  burden  upon  a  taxpayer  already  em- 
barrassed financially.  However,  the  provision 
is  a  temporary  one,  not  applicable  to  can- 
cellations of  debt  occurring  after  December 
31.  1949;  the  election  to  get  its  benefits  must 
be  made  at  the  time  the  return  is  filed;  it 
does  not  apply  to  noncorporate  taxpayers: 
and  It  does  not  apply  unless  the  canceled 
debt  was  evidenced  by  a  sectirlty  as  therein 
defined. 

Section  ira  wotild  make  the  provision  a 
permanent  part  of  the  code;  wotild  extend 
the  period  of  election  until  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  filing  a  claim  for  refund; 
would  make  the  provision  applicable  to  oil 
taxpayers;  and  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  the  debt  be  evidenced  by  a  secu- 
rity. The  reason  for  extending  the  date  for 
election  Is  that  there  Is  great  uncertainty 
imder  the  decisions  (cf.  Belvering  v.  Amer- 
ican Dental  Co.  (318  U.  S.  322)  snd  CommU- 
aioner  v.  Jacobson  (336  U.  8.  28) )  as  to  when 
cancellation  of  debt  results  in  taxable  In- 
come to  the  debtor,  and  the  taxpayer  Is 
often  unable  to  determine  what  action  to 
take  at  the  time  the  rettim  Is  filed. 

Section  1(9,  last-ln-flrst-out  inx'entcffy:  In 
cases  whn*.  uptm  rettmnent  of  elective  in- 
ventorles  Involuntarily  Uquidatsd.  deflcen- 
etes  or  rounds  szc  dstermlned  for  the  year 
oi  invt^untary  liquidation,  the  present  law 
(sec.  22   (d)    (6)   of  ths  Internal  Revmus 


Code)  provides  tbst  no  interest  is  payable 
on  such  deficiencies  or  refunds.  Subsection 
(a;  provides  for  interest  on  such  deficiencies 
from  January  1,  ;»48,  or  tram  the  due  dau 
of  the  tax  for  thr:  year  of  replacement,  which- 
ever Is  later:  and  provides  for  interest  on 
such  rounds  from  January  1,  IMS.  or  from 
the  date  of  filing  of  the  claliri  for  refund, 
whichever  ia  later.  In  view  of  the  recent 
atldltlon  (by  PubUc  Law  919.  8!st  Cong.) 
of  subparagraph  (F)  to  the  code  provision 
In  question,  a  corresponding  change  Is  made 
by  subsection  1(W  (b)  of  the  bill  for  years 
to  which  subparagraph  (F)  Lh  appllcabie 

Sectlcm  110.  alimony  ftald  under  s«pa.>a- 
tion  agxsement :  ITnder  sectlonn  22  ( k  i  and 
171  (a)  of  the  code,  amounu  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  separation 
agreement  between  hustmnd  and  wife,  where 
they  are  not  legally  divorced  or  separMted 
under  court  decre<>.  are  not  deductible  r)y 
the  husband  or  taxable  to  the  wife  With 
the  privilege  of  splitting  income  introduced 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948,  which  is  open  to 
all  married  couples  not  separated  under  a 
court  decree,  it  is  believed  that  where  seoa- 
rate  returns  are  filed,  amount  paid  under 
a*paratlon  atrreements  should  be  deductible 
by  the  husband  and  taxable  to  the  wife,  even 
though  they  are  not  legally  separated  under 
court  decree.  The  proposed  amendment  m 
to  that  effect,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  husband  and  wife  who  are  thus 
separated  may,  at  ihelr  option.  fUe  a  )oint 
return,  in  which  event  the  recommended 
change  wotUd  become  inapplicable. 

Section  111,  deduction  of  worthless  stcxk 
loss  tn  case  of  affiliated  corpora  linn:  TbU 
section  amends  section  23  (g)  (4)  (B)  of  ths 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  remove  an  ap- 
parently unintended  dlacrunlnatton. 

Section  23  (g)  (4)  provides  that  a  corpora- 
tion may  deduct  as  an  ordinary  loss  the  toes 
on  worthless  stock  in  an  aflUlatcd  ocrpora- 
tlon.  In  defining  what  is  an  affiliate  for  pur- 
poses of  that  paragraph,  section  23  (g)  (4) 
(B)  provides  that  a  corporation  thall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  aOllate  with  the  taxpayer 
unless  more  than  90  percent  of  the  aggregate 
of  iu  gross  income  for  all  years  has  been  from 
sources  other  than  royalties,  rents,  dividends, 
interest  annultlea.  or  gains  frmn  securities 
transactions.  The  llmiutlon  was  put  into 
the  statute  in  order  to  exclude  holding  com- 
panies from  the  beneflU  of  section  23  (g) 
(4) .  but  as  now  worded  the  law  inadvertently 
exelu<tes  a  number  of  operating  companlca. 
such  as  banks  and  inv«sUBait  companies. 
Just  because  mtich  at  their  tnoooM  Is  derived 
from  renU.  Interest,  oar  the  Uke.  The  pro- 
posed auwndment  would  extend  the  benefits 
of  section  23  (g)  (4)  to  losses  on  the  stock 
of  cor]K>ratlons  "actively  engaged  tn  a  trttds 
or  business,"  whatevn  the  source  of  their 
inccone. 

Section  113,  extension  of  btislneas-bad-debt 
deduction:  nnd«  existing  law  a  distinction 
'iB  made  between  businssa  bad  debts  and  non- 
business bad  debts.  The  distinction  Is  im- 
portant because  the  former  are  deductible 
in  full  and  the  latter  (in  the  ease  of  a  tax- 
payer other  than  a  corporation!  are  treated 
as  short-term  capital  losats  which  are  de' 
ductibie  only  against  cai^tal  .,-slns  plus  not 
more  than  81.000  of  ordlnar;  Income.  Ths 
nonbusiness  bad  debt  Is  l3  defined  under 
exiatlcg  law  as  to  include  true  btalneas  debts 
which  do  not  become  worthless  imtU  after 
the  taxpayer  htia  terminated  h^  tnisiuess. 
Since  1:  Is  manifestly  unfair  to  distinguish 
In  this  manner  between  business  debts  which 
becmne  worthless  while  the  business  is  still 
tn  operatloo  and  thoss  which  become  worth- 
less St  a  latsr  data,  section  112  amends  the 
definition  of  a  nonbnslnsis  bad  debt  so  as 
to  exclude  s  debt  arising  tn  the  ooursc  of  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  builiisss 

Section  lis,  Chang*  at  alsetkm  with  re- 
spect to  Stanford  deduetton:  Existing  law 
permits  the  individual  taeome-tax  payer  to 
elect  to  Uke  a  standard  deduction  instead 
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of   Itemizing   Ms  deductions.     This  eleftion 
muat  be  mAde  on  the  tax  return  In  a  manner 
prescribed    by    reguUtJons      An    eSecUon    m-> 
n-ade     Is     lrT«toc»b'.e,     This     pn-islnn     has 
worked    un^utlT    for    ta^iwiyers    who    And 
«ubs.>qviently  that  they  hAve  dieted  unwisely 
or   whose   correct   taxable    mc-nip    Vs   sub'-e- 
quentiT  found  to  be  different   from  that   on 
the    return.     Section    113    permits    the    tax- 
payer to  chance  an  election  wltii  rrspect   'o 
the  standard  deduction  Tot  ^\ny  taxable  vrar. 
within  the  period  of  the  statute  of   Umita- 
tion5      Such    .'hange    must    bt    made    utulfr 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  'he  Commis- 
sioner with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 

Section  114.  waives  paid  to  dewnden--';^ 
Under  exl«tln«  law  a  t.ixi»yer  is  permitted 
to  claim  a  deduction  In  comFUtlnv;  his  in- 
come tax  for  wa?e«  paid  by  him  t.>  a  ?er^>^;i 
who  is  a  dependent  and  for  whom  he  claims 
an  exemption  Since  these  waces  redur? 
th«  extent  of  the  recipient  s  dejiendencv  i: 
U  undesirable  to  allow  the  deduruon  whi.e 
also  allowing  the  dejiendency  credit  Sec- 
tion 114  disallows  the  deduction  of  wages 
paid  to  persons  who  are  dependents  of  the 

S/^tlon    115.    unpaid    expenses    and    inter- 
est, related  taxpayers:  Section  24  (O   of  the 
code  was  passed  at  the  request  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  eliminate  a  great  Inequity  airalnst  the 
Ocvernment      Prior  to  th*.t   act.  corporate- 
tax  p^yer^  would  be  permitted  deductions  on 
the  accrual  basis  for  amounts  of  salaries  or 
mterert  or  the  like  accrued  to  related  tax- 
payers; but  the  related  taxpayers   (being  on 
the  caah  baat8>   -night  delay  for  a  long  time 
paying  or  might  never  pay  a  tax  on  the  In- 
come     Despite  the  clear  purpose  of  section 
24  to,  which  was  simply  to  correct  the  in- 
justice against  the  Gorernment   which   was 
preTlously  poaslble.  the   Btireau  of  Internal 
Rerenuc  has  with  success  applied  that  sec- 
tion even   to   cases   where   the   related   tax- 
payer, although  on  the  cash  basis.  Is  actually 
taxed  upon  the  accrued  Item  upon  a  theory 
of  cotwtruetlT*  receipt.     Se»  Lake  t.  Com- 
mtssioner  (148  Fed.   (2d)   898).     Section  115 
of  the  bill  would  amend  section  24  ( o  so  as 
to  proTl-te  «iat.  if  the  recipient  of  Income 
ta  actually  taxed  on  the  Ircome.  whether  or 
not  rwcelwd  by  him.  the  deduction  will  be 
allowed  to  ttoe  related  taxpayer 

SeetAon  n«.  credit  for  di-rtdenda  received: 
Undo-  cxlatlng  Uw.  section  36  (b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Bev«cue  Code  Umlta  the  dividends 
rccvlTMl  credit  to  85  percent  of  the  amount 
reeclT«d  as  dividends  from  domestic  cor- 
porations which  are  subject  to  Income  tax- 
ation. Thia  credit  U  not  extended  to  resi- 
dent foreign  corporations  having  substan- 
tial InotBoe  from  sources  within  the  United 
Stataa.  Such  realdent  foreign  corporations 
are  treqtiently  owned  by  domestic  corpora- 
Uona  with  the  result  that,  although  the 
fcvclfn  corporation  is  subjected  to  the  regu- 
lar normal  and  surtax  rate*  with  respect  to 
!U  eamlncs  trom  United  States  sources. 
dlTidenda  to  the  parent  domestic  corpora- 
tion do  not  fumUh  a  baal*  for  the  dividends 
received  credit  otherwise  afforded  similarly 
owned  domestic  corporations.  The  pro- 
pcMd  ametidznent  win  remedy  that  situa- 
tion by  eztendLog  such  credit,  with  what 
are  believed  to  be  appropriate  limitations. 

Seetioii  in.  Installment  sales:  Section  44 
(b)  permits  uee  ot  the  Installment  method. 
tn  ttM  e^  of  sales  of  realty  and  castial 
iatew  ol  personality,  only  where  the  paymenu 
tfcrtag  tbe  taxable  year  In  which  the  sale 
Is  mad*  are  leas  than  30  percent  of  the  sell- 
lag  price.  Where  no  payments  ai,  all  are  re- 
oelTed  la  tbe  initial  period,  the  Treasury 
boMa  ttoat  tbe  conditions  are  not  met  and 
Um  laatalUDmt  otethcd  isay  not  be  used. 
The  propeaed  amendment  would  avoid  thu 
tntmpntatkm  and  would  permit  applies- 
tloB  at  Um  tnataUmeot  salee  prortslona 
I  ao  part  of  tbe  selllnc  price  is  received 
tba  laxabte  year. 


Sectl'-'n  118.  instsi'.'.mrr-t  nn;i.:.T  it.':  This 
section  pxtend."!  t.-.  th*-  c-^-.x-e  it  bfi-^tlrnry 
(-f  a  decedent  w'h>,>  t'..i«  cerif-cl  t.i  rt-;-  •■•  m- 
(■■•me  from  i:isr.»;!:r.t:':'*  b.i«;,i*li  r.s  lU'i  :.  the 
l;.stiillmcr4t  ba>;=;  .i  c;t^a'io';  'V.  '  -r  that  por- 
t:  n  of  the  psr.itc  '  ix  'inch  was  Imposed 
Livr.n     the    v;ii'ic>       f    stioh    obligations.   , 

Section  119  t.ixablp  ye.irs  '■f  approximately 
:j  months  Th!^  section  gives  specific  legal 
i.tacti.  n  tn  th^  practice  of  authorizing  the 
i;<;f  r  A  52-*fek  r  5.3-week  year  for  the  ptu- 
i>>se  ''i  rpc")rtir  .:  :•  '  the  Income  tax. 

?ect;  t:  120.  =er.tce  rendered  for  a  period 
f  36  m..  nth^     r  more:  Existing  law  provides 
th.»t  If  at  least  80  p^rrprt  of  the  total  com- 
pensation   f'-r    ^-^T<('t..\:    services   covering    a 
}*rlod  ''f  36  ralpnd  ir  months  or  more  Is  re- 
ci'ived  or  :iccr\:?d  m  a  single  taxable  year  by 
an    Individu:*!    "r    !>artnershlp,    the   tax   may 
te  caicul.i'wl    i-'^  i:'  '-^  ..-.come  had  been  re- 
cetvpd  ra'.iblv     vt-r  »hf  -.^eri'^d.  prior  to  such 
receipt  -t  .iccru-V.,  ::     v;  :!'.  •  ^e  services  were 
perf.jrmeu.       The     t"'.:-:     -'-   v;ded     by     this 
.-*vera2l'.-.Sf    device    Is    lirr^.:--";     - ;  f'Clflcally    to 
ca^s  where  c ^inpetisatioi.  has  been  received 
1.1  a  single  vear  f  r  at  least  80  percent  of  a 
c.mplete    tisk       Relief    is    denied    In    situa- 
tions where    tr.  Individual   is  employed  con- 
tinuously for  1-  r.s  periods  but  receives  por- 
tions  of' his  compensation   tor   the  worlt   tn 
lump  sums  at  infrequent  Intervals.     Section 
120  extends  averaging  treatment  to  cases  In 
which  80  percent  of  the  total  compensation 
for   work   done   to   date   over   a   period   of  36 
months  or  more  Is  received  or  accrued  in  a 
single  taxable  year      Th:-  provision  Is  made 
retroactive  to  taxable  y^ars  beginning  after 
December  31.   1941 

Section   121.  election   as   to  recognition   cf 
gain  m  ceri^iin  corporate  liquidations:  Many 
corporations  having  no  substantial  accumu- 
lations of  earnings  and  pr':-nts   nevertheless 
hold  real  estate  or  unlisted  corporate  secu- 
rities   no:    readily    marketable    but    consid- 
erably  appreciated   m   valie.     Several   times 
Congress    has    passed    temporary    legislation 
to    permit    such    ccrp«^irations    to    be    liqui- 
dated under  certain  ctrcums'ances  without 
adverse  effects  up<jn   the   stockholders;   that 
Is.   by   taxing   to  the  individual   stockholder 
as   ordinary    income   only    that    part    of    the 
distribution    which    represents    accumulated 
earnings,  the   rem;iinder   being   treated   as   a 
capital  gain,  but  excluding  from  tax  the  un- 
realized appreciation  m  v^Iue    if  as.se'-    th.^t 
gain  being  poetp^jned  until   'he  s'   •  k^.      I-"-' 
sells  such  assets      Section   XG  of   the   Rt.e- 
nue   Act   of    1950.   the    la.?t    snrh   enactment, 
reactivated  secion   112   'b'    (7)   of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  but  applies  only  to  those 
liquidations    where    the    transfer    of    all    the 
property    in    liquidation    cH'curs    within    one 
calendar  month  in   19.'dI.  pursuant  t     a  p:  i-i 
adopted  after  December  31,   1950      It   is  fei: 
that  the  purpc'se  accomplished  .-er-e.-ally   by 
this  type  o;   legijsiatior.   i.s   benefi:u.:    '.'     'he 
public:    and.    if    this   is    true,    it    sh  -iij:!    i.  ;t 
be    limited    to    a    sin^'le    short    per.  -d       Tl.e 
proposed    amendment    would    maSf    pernia- 
nenl  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Cc<!e  the  tem- 
porary provisions  cjf  section   112    <  S  >     '7' 

Section  123.  gain  cr  !"ss  m  c  ntier  i  a 
with  certain  corp«:jrate  liquidations  Un.'l'-r 
existing  law.  If  a  corp<,>ratlon  is  Hquiii-'fd 
by  distributing  its  assets  to  its  stoc'sh  Altrs. 
no  tax  L-*  Imposed  on  the  c'irpor:iti.  ::  ■  ::  .ii.y 
appreciation  In  the  value  it  the  a>,- ■  ^  -t 
the  adjusted  basis,  jr  c<jst,  to  the  l-  r;^  ■■  i- 
tlon.  As  tar  as  the  stuckhoidcrs  .irf  •:•;!:- 
cemed.  any  excess  of  the  value  of  su!  h  .is.-f's 
over  the  cost  or  other  basis  of  the  s:  >  k  .j 
taxed  as  capital  gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corpora'.;;:  si'.ls 
Its  assets  Just  prior  to  UquldatU'u  a  Mx  i.i 
imposed  on  the  corp^^ratluii,  and  when  tha 
proceeds  are  distributed  to  the  st  xkh  Icier-j 
another  tax  may  be  imposed  on  them.  In  a 
great  many  causes  disputes  have  arl*en  be- 
tween the  Oovernmerit  and  the  taxpiver  is 
to  whether  a  sale  was  miida  by  a  ctirp<  riu  u 


or  lU  shareho.d.MS.  The  problem  first  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  tn  the  Court  Holding 
Co.  case  (324  U.  S  331  (194.5)).  and  ogaln 
in  the  Cumbfrland  Public  5.  -iice  Co.  case 
(338  U.  S  451  (19501  )  ,  where  the  Court  said: 
'The  oddities  in  tax  con.s^qucnces  that 
emerge  from  the  tax  provisions  here  con- 
trolling appear  to  be  inherent  in  the  present 
tax  pattern.  *  *  *  Concress  having  de- 
termined that  difTerent  tax  con.sequences 
shall  flow  from  dilferent  mcthixls  by  whlcU 
the  shareholders  of  a  closely  lield  corpora- 
tion may  dispose  of  corporate  pruptrty.  we 
accept  lu  ma^.d.ite  " 

Section  122  pruMdes  that  i:  a  r.  rporation 
sells  its  assets  Just  prior  to  liquidation,  no 
gain  or  loss  shall  be  r-cognlzed  to  the  cor- 
poration It  cotUai-iS  safeguard  provisions 
agaiivst  liquidation  being  u.sed  as  a  device 
for  paying  at  capital  esm  rates  on  sales  in 
the  normal  course  of  trade 

Section    123.   s^ock   dividends;  As    the    re- 
sult of  recent  Treasury  Department   rulm^s, 
the  receipt  bv  a  taxpayer  of  prefeiTed  stock 
tax-.ree    as    a    sfx-k    dividend    or    in    a    cor- 
porate reorganieanon  depends  not   onlv  up- 
on whether  the  dividend  is  in   form   a  tax- 
free  stock  dividend  or  the  reorganlza-ion   is 
In   form  a  tax-free  reorganization,   but  also 
upon    whether    the    preferred    stcck    so    re- 
ceived  is  ^ol.i    by   the   receivin'.;   stockholder 
or  whether  :'    is  subject  to  redemption   un- 
der sinking  fund  provision.'?  or  by  reason  of 
an  agreement  that  the  stock  may  otherwise 
be  redeemed  by  the  corporation  in  whole  or 
in  p.-.rt.     This  Treasury  attitude  mak«>s  un- 
certain  the    previously    well-establish-d    law 
as  to  tax-free  stock  dividends  and  as  t.o  the 
tax-free  stattis  of  st<->ck  received  m  exchanges 
under  section    112    tb)     (3i    of    the    Internal 
Revenu"    Code       This    uncertainty    Is    ham- 
pering many   legitimate   transactions   which 
should  be  consummated 

The  effe<  t  of  the  proposed  amendments  Is 
to  state  explicitly  what  is  deemed  to  be 
declaratory  of  txisilnt;  law.  namely,  that  the 
effect  of  the  tax-free  character  of  a  corporate 
distribution  of  stock  should  not  be  lost 
merely  because  the  stockholder  sells  or  in- 
tends to  sell  his  new  securities,  or  that  the 
new  securities  are  subject  to  a  sinklns-fund 
provision  of  reasonaole  length  fixed  with 
reference  to  assuring  the  marketability  of 
the  stock,  or  that  the  stock  is  subject  to 
redemption,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  issuing  corporation  The  pro- 
posed amendments  also  Include  a  provision 
tliat  would  close  any  loophole  that  may  exist 
by  reason  of  a  taxpayer  entering  into  a  tax- 
avoidance  plan  to  receive  a  tax-free  di.stribu- 
tlcn  of  stock,  sell  the  stock,  and  then  have 
•':•■  stock  redeemed  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 

t«-->if:i)n  1-4,  Involuntary  conversion:  Sec- 
t,  p.  112  (fi  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ci-Xle 
pcvstpones  the  taxation  of  profits  realized  In 
;•  .  Unitary  conversions  where  similar  prop- 
r-:'.>-  are  acquired  to  replace  those  converted. 
T:\f  present  statute  has  been  construed  to 
l.rnit  the  relief  to  situations  where  the  spe- 
ciho  funds  received  on  the  Involuntary  con- 
version can  be  traced  into  similar  property. 
It  IS  often  necessary  to  replace  the  property 
bef  ire  the  pn.Keeds  of  the  involuntary  con- 
vr'-i m  are  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
paver  Section  124  cf  the  bill  amends  sec- 
f.,  n  112  (t.  so  as  to  provide  that  it  is  Im- 
ma^en.-tl  whether  the  money  into  which  such 
pr  iperty  has  been  converted  is  expended 
directly  In  the  acquLsltlun  of  other  sim.llar 
property  or  whether  It  Is  used  to  replace 
funds  already  expended  by  the  taxpayer  in 
su''h  acquisition 

Section  135.  definition  of  reorganization: 
T!ii.s  section  provides  that  section  112  (g) 
I  r  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to 
rec'itfnitlon  of  ualn  or  loss  in  corporate  reor- 
>;anizatlons)  bo  amended  so  as  to  provide 
tli:it  no  gain  or  loss  shall  be  recognixed  where 
HvSfts  exchanged  solely  for  stock  are  trans- 
Ir-rred   to   a   corporation   which   is  a  wholly 
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owned  subaldliiry  of  tha  corporation  from 
which  the  stock  is  received.  Under  the  pres- 
ent defin.tlon  of  reorganization  in  section 
112.  as  construed  by  the  courts,  a  reorgani- 
zation which  would  in  all  other  resp>ects  be 
nontaxable  may  be  made  taxable  If  the  assets 
transferred  In  exchange  for  a  stock  are  trans- 
ferred not  to  the  corporation  issuing  tbe 
sicck  but  to  a  subsidiary  of  that  corporation. 
The  nature  of  the  Interest  of  the  corporation 
transferring  the  asseu  and  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  the  corporation  issuing  the 
stock  in  return  therefor  are  substantially  the 
same  whether  the  assets  are  transferred  di- 
rectly to  the  corporation  which  Issues  the 
stock  or  to  a  subsidiary  cX  that  corporation. 

Section  126.  distribution  of  stock  on  reor- 
i^anlzation:  ThLs  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  nonrecognltlon  of  gain  from  the  re- 
ceipt of  stock  in  certain  corporate  reorgani- 
zations known  as  spin-offs.  A  typical 
spin-off  occtu^  where  a  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  corporation  Is  transferred  to  a  new  cor- 
poration m  exchange  for  all  the  stock  jf  the 
new  corporation  which  is  thereupon  distrib- 
uted to  the  stockholders  of  the  original  cor- 
poration without  the  surrender  by  them  of 
any  of  the  stock  of  the  original  corporation. 

A  similar  provision  was  contained  In  sec- 
tion 112  (g)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  and 
prior  acts,  but  this  was  omitted  in  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1934  because  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Tax  Appeals  in  £i3eis"«  '"-  Gregory 
137  B.  T.  A.  223  (1933) )  indicated  that  such 
provisions  might  be  subject  to  abuse  and 
held  to  apply  to  what  was  regarded  as  In 
substance  the  distribution  of  a  dividend. 
The  reversal  of  that  decision  In  69  Fed.  (id) 
809  (CCA  2.  1934).  affirmed  (293  U.  S.  4«5 
1935)),  removed  tbe  danger  of  such  abuse. 
Judicial  and  administrative  Interpretation 
of  the  law  since  1934  has  established  safe- 
guards which  now  prevent  such  abuse  of  the 
reorganization  provisions.  It  Is  proposed  to 
restore  this  provision  to  the  law  because  It  la 
believed  that  it  Is  economically  unsound  to 
impede  reorganizations  which  divide  one  c(»'- 
porate  enterprise  into  a  greater  number  of 
corporate  enterprises  where  such  division  Is 
undertaken  for  le^^itimate  bwiness  purposes 
and  is  not  a  mere  device  for  the  dlsOlbtitkm 
of  a  dividend.  Where  stock  of  a  new  cor- 
poration Is  distributed  without  the  surren- 
der of  stock  of  the  old  corporation,  tbe  result 
is  Identical,  In  substance,  with  transactions 
in  which  stock  of  the  new  corpcn^ation  la 
distributed  in  exchange  for  the  surrender  of 
either  ail  or  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  old 
corporation — transacticns  which  give  rise  to 
no  recognised  gain  iinder  present  law.  It  is 
not  intended  to  change  the  existing  law  as  to 
such  transactions  but  to  amend  the  law  ao 
as  to  permit  in  the  future  the  same  substan- 
tial result  to  be  aocompllsbcd  with  the  same 
tax  consequences  by  a  spin-off  reorganlBi- 
tlon,  both  types  of  reorganiantlon  being  sub- 
ject to  the  general  limitatioiu  embodied  in 
the  Gregory  case  and  sobsequent  dedalons 
based  thereon. 

Section  137,  basis  of  property  included  tn 
decedent's  estate:  Under  the  present  law,  tf 
property  passes  by  virtue  of  a  decedent's 
will  or  by  lnberltan<«  from  him.  the  In- 
come-tax basis  for  such  property  in  the  bands 
of  bis  estate,  devisee  or  heir,  beoomss  the 
value  at  the  date  of  death  (or  such  other 
valuation  date  as  is  used  for  estate  tax 
purposes).  With  two  minor  qualifications, 
t!ie  foregoing  rule  does  not  apply  to  prop- 
erty transferred  inter  vivos  b^*  a  decedent 
even  though  such  property  may  be  tnchidlble 
In  his  gross  estate  for  estate  tax  purposes, 
as.  for  e>am|rie,  property  traasferred  ia  cod- 
temjtiation  of  death.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  change  the  law  so  that  If  prop- 
erty were  tranafnred  either  inter  tItob.  or 
by  reason  of  the  deoectent^  death,  and  tf 
such  property  were  Indudlble  in  his  gross 
estate  for  estate  tax  purposes.  tl»  inecBM 
tax  be^  ol  such  property   would  become. 


aftCT  his  death,  its   value  on  the  date  of 
death  (or  T>ther  applicable  valuation  date). 

Section  138.  adjustment  of  basis  for  depre- 
ciation: This  section  amends  section  113  (b> 
(1)  (B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  tjtid 
prior  revenue  laws  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case  of 
Fir^nian  Hotel  Corporation  v.  Commisaoner 
(319  U.  S.  533  (1043) ).  Section  113  requires 
that  the  original  cost  or  other  basis  of  prop- 
erty be  adjusted  to  reflect  depreciation  and 
depletion  sustained  since  the  property  was 
acquired.  In  1832  the  provlsicr  was  amended 
to  require  the  deduction  of  depreciation 
"allowed"  where  It  was  in  excess  of  the 
depreciation  "allowable."  The  amendment 
was  made  tt  the  request  of  the  Treasury, 
and  tbe  legislative  history  of  the  amend- 
ment shows  very  clearly  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  th»  provision  was  to  cover  a  situa- 
tion where  the  excessive  depreciation  re- 
sulted in  redxicing  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
Government  In  a  year  which  had  be:ome 
barred,  so  that  tf  the  excessive  depreciation 
were  restored  tbe  taxpayer  would  In  effect 
be  getting  a  double  deduction  against  the 
Govenunent.  However,  the  Covirt  In  the 
Virginian  Hotel  case  reached  an  incongruous 
and  inequitable  result.  That  decision  pre- 
vents a  taxpayer  from  eorrcctlng  a  prior 
erroneous  depreciation  figure,  even  when  the 
Government  has  not  been  injured  by  the 
error.  Section  128.  in  line  vrtth  the  other- 
wise universal  practice  of  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  statutes  frcMn  1913  to  date,  would 
permit  a  taxpayer  to  compute  tbe  taxes  for 
any  year  on  a  correct  nasts.  without  regard 
to  any  e-Tor  in  prior  years,  so  long  as  the 
error  did  not  deprive  the  Oovemn>ent  of 
taxes  to  which  tt  wss  entitled. 

Section  129,  farm  expenditures  for  soil 
and  water  consei-vation :  Under  existing  Uiw, 
farmers  are  often  required  to  capitalize  costs 
of  soil-  and  water-conservation  improve- 
ments to  their  land.  However,  It  is  often 
impractical  for  farmers  to  keep  adequate 
records  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  these  costs.  Per  example,  a 
farmer  who  uses  his  tractor  for  plowlc;  in 
the  morning  and  for  large-scale  ccntourlng 
in  the  afternoon  theoretically  must  capita] - 
txe  some  cf  the  depreciation  on  the  tractor 
and  some  of  the  cost  of  gas  and  oil.  liore- 
over.  farmers  cannc>t  depreciate  these  tm- 
provements  because  land  te  a  nondepreciable 
asset.  Accordingly,  farmers  who  make  these 
improvements  mtist  wait  until  they  sell 
their  farms  to  obtain  a  tax  benefit  for  In- 
curring the  cost  of  the  Improvements.  It 
is  not  practicable  to  set  up  an  arbitrary  de- 
preciation rate,  and  Instead  this  lectlon  pro- 
vides that  farmers  and  ranchers  be  granted 
an  option  to  ca;>ltallae  or  ctirrently  deduct 
the  cost  of  land  Improvements.  It  should 
be  emphaslxed  that  this  provision  will  not 
in  any  way  affect  trei  tznent  of  cost  of  struc- 
tures, appllanoea.  and  facilities  which  ar« 
subject  to  the  allowance  for  depredation. 
These  costs  will  continue  to  be  capitallxcd. 
It  might  be  noted  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia adopted  a  ttmllar  law  In  1949. 

Section  130.  retirement  of  bonds:  Section 
117  (f)  provides  capital-gain  treatment  for 
the  redemption  of  tmnda  and  «ir""nr  ascurt- 
ties  in  roistered  or  coupon  form,  although 
the  gain  from  payment  of  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  Is  ordinary  looome.  Under 
tlie  present  law,  it  Is  passible  to  convert 
ordinary  evidence  of  Indebtedness  Into  twads 
and  similar  securities  without  gain  or  loss 
and  the  gain  from  the  redemption  tberarf 
win  be  tiestad  as  a  capital  gain.  The  Treas- 
ury complained  that  ordinary  Inocme  could 
thOB  be  converted  into  capttal  gain  merely 
by  changing  the  type  of  the  evidence  of  Uv- 
debtndness  and  la  order  to  psev«nt  this  pcae- 
tlos  H.  a.87U.  the  tax  rerlslon  bill  of  IMS. 
contained  a  provlaioa  to  the  aSset  that 
capital  gain  would  raaolt  la  such  tmmm  oulj 
where  the  svldciies  of 
originally    tssned    la   eoapon 


foriB.  It  Is  believed  that  the  purpose  soughs 
to  be  accompiiah«d  by  this  proposal  was 
proper  but  that  it  was  too  extreme.  Assets 
of  a  character  which  gtV'd  rise  to  capital 
gain  need  only  tx  held  8  months  under  sec- 
tion 117.  and  the  proposed  amerdment  pro- 
vides capital-gain  treatment  wljere  the  con- 
version occurred  8  months  or  more  prior  to 
tbe  redemption. 

Section  181,  iKildlng  period  for  capital 
assets:  Under  existing  law,  It  has  been  held 
(Commissionrr  v.  Grectj  (156  P.  Od)  824)) 
that  'f  a  noncapital  ksset  Is  exchiinged  for 
a  capital  asset,  the  holding  period  for  the 
former  may  be  tacked  on  to  the  holding  pe- 
riod for  the  latter  for  purposes  of  deciding 
whether  the  capital  rain  is  long  Term  or  short 
term  This  ccn.«tructipn  offe^^  a  loophole  for 
tax  avoidance,  :ind  the  proposed  section  ci«js«s 
this  loophole  by  preventing  such  a  tacking- 
on. 

Section  182,  capital  gains  upon  maturity 
or  strrrendcr  of  insurance  policy  Under  the 
present  law,  amounts  received  upon  the  ma- 
turity of  an  endowment  policy  or  the  sur- 
render of  a  life-insurance  policy  during  the 
itfetimt  of  the  Insured  are  treated  as  ordinary 
Income.  In  practical  effect,  the  present  sys- 
tem amounts  to  the  taxation  in  a  single  year 
of  Income  that  was  actually  accumulated 
ever  a  period  of  many  years,  and  the  result 
Is  that  the  recipient  may  be  taxed  at  s  con- 
slderab))'  higher  rate  than  that  at  which  he 
would  have  been  taxed  if  the  net  gain  had 
been  paid  out  to  him  crer  the  life  trf  the 
policy  In  tbe  form  of  distributed  earnings. 
Section  132  of  the  present  bill  would  elimi- 
nate this  harrfanesa  by  ameiKltng  section  117 
of  the  code  so  as  to  extend  capital -gains 
ueatment  to  such  situations. 

Section  133,  deduction  of  contributions  un- 
der disability  benefit  plans:  Several  States 
have  enacted  legislation  providing  frr  dis- 
ability benefit  programs  and  reqtilrtng  con- 
tributions by  both  employ<!ra  and  ecipsoyees 
to  such  funds.  In  some  States  prcvtstcn  is 
also  made  that,  uBder  certain  conditions, 
contrlbutlonB  may  be  made  under  approved 
private  disability  plans  in  lieu  of  oontritra- 
tlons  to  the  State  fund.  In  such  case*  pay- 
ments by  the  employer  and  employee  are  in 
no  sense  vohmtary.  insofar  ss  they  do  not 
exceed  the  amounts  required  to  tw  paid  to 
the  State  fund  tn  the  absence  of  an  approved 
private  disability  benefit  plan.  In  Califonua. 
Kew  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  (and  possibly 
other  States)  the  Sta'e  courts  tiave  held  that 
payments  required  to  be  made  to  the  State 
fund  are  taxes,  and  the  Bureau  has  ruled 
that  tbe  fun  amount  of  the  contrttnitlons  to 
Eu<^  fund  by  both  emptoyers  and  employees 
are  deductible  as  taxes.  On  the  other  hsQd, 
the  Btireau  has  ruled  that  the  fun  amount 
of  the  eontrtbutlotu  made  by  employees  to 
approved  private  plans  in  Callfomia  aiid 
New  Jersey  (ronstltute  personal  expenses 
which  are  not  dedtictible  for  Income-tax  p^ir- 
poaes.  Since  there  seems  to  tw  tK>  valid  r«a. 
son  why  there  should  be  a  dlscrtmlnatton  In 
fsvor  of  the  State  fund  tn  such  caaes,  section 
133  removes  such  discrtmlnatlon  by  provid- 
ing that  contributions  made  under  approved 
private  disability  plans  z'ball  be  deductible  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  and 
amount  as  the  payments  which  wcruld  be  re- 
qtiired  to  be  made  to  the  State  fund  In  the 
absence  of  such  apprcred  private  disability 
benefit  plan. 

Section  134.  net  c^ieratlng  kwii  deduction: 
The  present  law  permits  a  corporation,  but 
not  an  indlvidtsial.  to  include  in  itue  compu- 
tation of  a  net  operating  loss  carry-back  or 
carry-over  kisses  arlalng  from  the  sale  of 
property  used  tn  s  trade  or  bualneas.  The 
proposed  amendment  is  Intended  to  accord 
to  individuals  the  same  privilege  now 
granted  to  eorporattcax. 

ScctMCL  186.  refunds  baaed  oo  foreign-tax 
credit:  SactiOQ  131  (c)  of  tbe  Internal  Brv- 
enue  Code  permits  the  Commtastnner.  with- 
out any  time  Umitatacn.  to  assert  addlt tonal 
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tax  for  prior  y*»r»  rwultlng  from  any  claim 
o«  for«ltn-t*x  cr«dlt  in  excess  of  the  fcr^ign 
tax  which  U  ultimately  paid  by  the  t«x- 
paycr.  Hovevw.  If  the  amount  of  credit 
clalmad  under  ■ectlon  ISl  for  foreign  Taxes 
U  Irni  than  the  amount  ultimately  paid. 
and  It  the  ttatuie  of  Umltauon*  for  niing 
KfuiMl  claims  has  expired  under  sect  ion  322 
at  the  code  at  the  ume  that  the  additionHi 
for«ifn  taxes,  axe  flnHly  determined,  the  tax- 
payer U  barred  bT  the  statute  v5f  UmitiuivHis 
frean  aecunn?  a  refund  of  United  States  i^ses 
ptML  for  the  earlier  year  because  or  his  n.)n 
baving  cUinjed  a  sufUcieni  amount  of  for- 
eign-tax credit  In  other  words,  the  assess- 
ment of  additional  United  States  taxes  Is 
never  barred,  whereas  the  refund  of  United 
States  taxes  Is  barred  wUhm  the  customary 
perKxto  In  section  322 

The  proposed  rerl&ion  affcrds  parallel 
treatment  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
proTlduig  equality  to  taxpayers  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  ueatmeut  of  such  foreiga-tax 
credits. 

Section  136.  accrual  of  foreign  taxes;  Un- 
der {absent  rulings,  crediia  for  foreign  taxes 
arc  not  allowable  to  accrual-basis  taxpay- 
cra  until  the  final  determination  of  ccai- 
troreralea  abroad  with  reference  to  such  £or- 
elgn  taxea.  Delay  In  such  foreign  determina- 
tion (rften  results  In  the  taxpayers'  loss  of  any 
substantial  benefit  of  the  credit,  because  of 
reduction  or  elimliiation  of  foreign  inci^nie 
In  the  later  yeatr  and  the  resultant  credit 
restriction  under  section  131  lb)  of  the 
code. 

Tbe  proposed  amendment  authorizes  the 
oomputation  of  such  foreign-tax  credits  uii- 
der  the  rule  of  accrual  in  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  tax  la  imposed. 

aectlon  137.  taxation  of  the  Income  of 
sstatee  and  trusts:  Under  the  law  as  It 
existed  prior  to  1942.  the  income  of  many 
trusts  was  wholly  or  (tartly  taxable  to  the 
tniat  rather  Uian  the  beneficiary,  although 
tbe  Income  was  actually  distributed  to  the 
benefldarj.  To  prevent  this  form  of  tax 
•TOidanoe.  Congress  adopted  in  the  Revenue 
Act  *d  1M3  a  Tery  complicated  set  of  rules 
for  ih*  detwminaiion  of  distributable  In- 
eosne.  Two  of  these  rules,  known  as  the 
•CMlsy  and  13-month  rules,  require  the  com- 
putrntton  of  trust  income  fa-  arbitrary  periods 
of  tlOM,  and  have  proved  unduly  burden- 
sons  sad  dlAcQlt  to  apply. 

Tbs  proposed  amendment  will  eliminate 
tbess  hlfblT  technical  rules  without  reopen- 
ing tbe  loopholes  for  tax  avoidance  which 
CoQ(r«ss  sought  to  abollah  in  the  1SM2  act. 
Tbls  Is  aceocnpllabed  by  taxing  to  the  bene- 
ficUrr  *^7  distribution  from  a  trust,  pro- 
Tklsd  tbs  amotmt  of  tbls  distribution  does 
not  exceed  tbe  amount  of  net  income  realized 
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to  the  extent  that  trust  InconiP  !<  .\r' 
used  t<i  pay  prpnuvims  nn  ir..<;;.irnr;  «■  p  . 
on  his  life.  Th'.s  w-iuld  brniu  the  '>' 
of  Insurance  tru.st.s  m  line  with  me  it- 
taxation  of  m.unUT.anre  trii.';;^  ■>•■  '  * 
since  1»4.1.  it  ha.s  be.'n  pr'  v:;ica  •!.,' 
grantor  •*\'.l  bo  t.ixt-d  v^r.'.y  t.,-  '.'>•  extent  that 
trust  inci^me  is  actaaily  ii->^^(l  lor  the  sup- 
p<.irt  tr  :Ti:*ir.ter,ance  1  pt^rMi.s  he  is  obli- 
gated to  suptiort 

Section  lo9.  stamte  <  f  lur.l'.itlons  In  case 
of  failure  to  !ue  return  :  There  is  presently 
no  statute  of  Umilrtri'  ns  where  no  return 
w,is  riled,  howe-.  t»r  ir.n' >  e..riy  The  pro- 
ptised  amendment  wc  t:Ul  provide  a  6-year 
suuute  of  Itmitatidns  i  which  Is  double  the 
normal  period  i  where  t.he  failure  to  file  a 
return    ».hs    not    due    to    fraudulent    intent. 


In  the  absence 
lyinc    the    pOi!C> 
appear   equaliV    ip 

If    the    ruiiiiL.-- 
Intenial     Revenue 


rravid,  the  reasons  under- 
■i  repose  In  other  fields 
;  :ii  /ole  to  tax  liabilities. 
;  •  .^e  Ckjmmlssloner  of 
at  the  time  a  return 
would  otherwise  Of  due.  are  to  the  effect  that 
no  retun  is  neci  ssary.  and  the  failure  to 
file  results  !ri,m  such  rulings,  the  normal 
period  of  ilniit.itions  sh<iuld  operate  Just  as 
though  a  return  had  been  filed,  and  the 
provLs.;  clause  of  tins  secnon  so  provides 

Section  140  rfl.r:  .  :  niuclary  from  per- 
sonal liablluy  :  '!  d-.-edeni's  fraud:  Under 
the  present  l.tw  i;  e\-cutor  or  trustee  wiio 
distributes  .isse'.-  >>:  tne  esta'e  beromes  per- 
sonally liable  for  taxes  whi,  ii  may  be  due 
at  the  time  of  the  distrioutii.u  If.  un- 
known to  the  executor  (  r  trustee,  the  de- 
cedent filed  a  fr  luduleiit  income-tax  return. 
no  suitute  oi  ;uni'<it:.'n  runs  which  would 
bar  the  Commissioner  (rum  asserting  a  de- 
ficiency asauis:  the  executor  or  trustee  for 
personal  hablluy  alter  .-le  had  distributed  the 
a&sets. 

Section  no  all  -ws  the  executor  or  trustee 
to  protect  hinise..'  b>  .i.-Ktng  for  a  release 
from  this  habiUiy  prior  to  making  distri- 
bution 

Section  HI.  penalty  for  laiiure  to  tile  re- 
turn: Under  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
the  income  tax  laws  relating  to  penalties 
for  failure  tu  fi.e  :eturr.s  would  be  amended 
by  liberalizing  t;.e  ci  nditions  under  which 
no  penalty  is  uppUcable  and  by  vesiinij:  ui 
the  Commissioner  discretion  to  reduce  or  re- 
mit penalties  in  proper  circumstances  Un- 
der the  present  law.  penalties  are  not  im- 
posed If  failure  to  f51e  is  clue  to  reasonable 
cause,  but  the  court.s  liai.e  Uehned  '-h  tie 
words  so  strictly  that  m  manv  i;a.-^es  tlie 
section  works  e;reat  hard.^hip,  Tlus  section 
proposed  to  eliminate  thi.s  h  irsnness  by  an 
amendment  to  section  291  'j:  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  and  to  eliminate  a  parallel 
harshness  now  contained  in  section  506     '.  i 


Section  143,  traiisferee  not  bound,  in  ab- 
sence (f  timely  notice,  by  determination 
xcalnst  transferor.  The  law  provides  gener- 
ally that  if  a.ssets  of  a  tran.^ft-ror  are  trans- 
rerred  t.i  another,  the  transferee,  under  the 
t!ust  fund  doctrine,  shall  be  lesponsible  lor 
s'lch  taxes  as  may  be  held  to  be  (jwed  by 
the  transferer.  Under  the  present  law.  it 
frequently  happens  t.;at  alter  such  transfer 
the  roniinlssiuier  will  is.sue  a  deficiency 
noth'f  I  '  the  transferor  without  notifying 
the  transferee  akiain.-t  whom  the  tax  v-iil 
ultimately  be  assessed.  In  such  cases  tor 
e.xani|i.' ,  .i  diss-ived  corp'Tatioii  i  a  petition 
may  t;e  hleU  by  former  officers  wlvo  have  no 
real  intf.est  in  the  liability  and  the  decision 
may  be  rendered  that  the  tax  is  due  by  the 
transferor  In  a  num.ber  of  decisions  it  lias 
been  held  that  such  a  decision  ai=:ainst  the 
iran.'=:fenir  Is  bindiuK  on  tl;e  transferee  re- 
gard le-:-  :i  t!ie  i:.<,t  tli.it  such  tran.steree  lias 
not  ii.iu  aiiv  ::i,;)orluni!  y  to  defend  hlm.self. 
Thus,  the  tran.Hteree  may  never  have  his 
day  In  court 

The  proposed  amendment  provides  that  no 
decision  rendered  against  the  transferor  af;er 
the  transfer  of  assets  shall  be  blndln.^  upcn 
••■if  tr,(tister"e  unless  said  transferee  shall 
1.1'.  f  bef'n  given  personal  notice  of  liability 
and  a  full  o>pjx)rtunity  to  appear  and  be 
heard   :n  said  previous  proceeding 

Ki-rti  n  144.  Umitations  in  criminal  fraud 
case>.  The  general  Federal  statute  relating 
to  toUing  the  statute  of  limitations  in  crlral- 
n.o  t  i,»->  IS  18  United  States  Code  3290.  which 
pri  vKlt-s  "No  statute  of  limitations  shall 
i-x:end  to  any  person  fleeing  from  )u*:tlce." 
H'jwe'.  er.  tor  crimes  arising  under  the  reve- 
nue laws,  section  3748  lai  suspends  the  6- 
yf'ir  statute  cl  limitations  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  defendant  "is  absent  from  the 
clis'ru"!  '  where  the  ofTense  Is  committed. 
Tlie  term  district"  as  here  used  means  the 
judicial  district  wherein  the  return  was 
tiled  U  S.  V.  Anthrante  Brewing  Co.  Ill  F. 
Supp  1019 1  Yet  many  taxpayers  are  by 
statute  required  to  file  their  returns  with 
a  collector  outside  their  judicial  district. 
For  example,  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  file  their  returns  in  Balti- 
more. Als<i  a  taxpayer,  for  legitimate  rea- 
stjiis  may  change  his  residence  to  another 
Judicial  district  after  the  return  Is  filed  In 
such  cases,  there  is  no  effective  statute  of 
limitation.'}. 

This  section,  therefore,  provides  that  the 
siatute  of  limitations  In  cases  Involving 
crimes  under  the  revenue  laws  be  tolled 
only  for  the  period  the  taxpayer  Is  actually 
beyor.d  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  covirts  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Section  145.  limitation  period  In  certain 
cases  before  tlie  Tax  Court:  By  reason  of  un- 
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limited  pertod  Hcw^rer.  U  Vs  Ir«ju«ntly 
ImpoMlbl*  to  deternOne  tttf  useful  life  ir.  th« 
business  of  *n  ln<ru»triAi  or  commc-cial 
product,  sernc*.  or  process  resulting  Irom 
rewsTCti  snd  deTelopment  expenses. 

In  C3rd«r  to  clsr'.fv  the  exUting  confusion 
In  respect  of  ti>«  t^  txtatment  of  sucf  ex- 
penditures and  to  prevent  tax  dUcnmlr.f  Tion 
between  l»nf*  busmesses  hsrina  connnjous 
WXJframs  of  research  and  smaU  or  N*pl:u-.lnc 
business    enterpT;--r».    section    1.S4    pn-'ides 
feneraily  that  expenditures  made  In  Irtlus- 
trUl   or   conxmercial   research    and    devlop- 
mem  or  Improremt-nt  ol  mdustruU    ^r   :om- 
meirial  products,  serrjcs:  or  processes  ma  v. 
«t  the  election  cl  the  taxpayer    be  dec  jcted 
as  expenses  or  caoltalused  and  charjrpd  of  ov-^r 
a  period  selected  and  desisnated  by  th<  tax- 
payer.    Merely  providing  for  deductlbil  tv  of 
sucb  expenditures  prohtibly  wouid  be    ^tis- 
factoTT  to  most  lanfse  businesses      Hot.ever. 
a  small  buaine«s  mhich  has  unususHv  larce 
eaoendlturt*  m  connecticn  wUh  a  research 
proT-m.  or  a  new  or  l>e;iaiiln«  buslnf^'  en- 
ternrlse.  must  be  allowed  the  n«rit  to  capi- 
talise such  c:.«ti  and  recover  them  bv  umor- 
tization  deductions  ever  the  estima-ed  useful 
life,  m  order  to  Insure  equality  of  treamer.t 
with  lerpe  businesses  which  cim  and  u-iua:"ty 
do  detfucT  the  full  amounts  of  nuch  ext-^^ndi- 
turss  from  current  Income     Since,  as  a  prac- 
tlc^J  matter.  It  n»  Impossible  to  estimat  >  with 
liny  dearee  of  certainty  the  u5etul  bJ.'iruss 
life  r'f  an  Intanzible  Indurtrial  or  comiT  ercial 
pr>luct.   eervice.   or   process   resultmc    from 
research,  it  is  provided  tnat  the  taxt)av«  r  may 
de«l<-nate  the  period  over  which  the  a  pital- 
teed   costs   of   a  specific  research   proj?>'t   or 
und'Ttakin^  shall  be  amortized.     Ar.\    tem- 
porjry  loss  of  revenue  resulting  fmm  a  tax- 
paver's  selection   of   an   unreasonablv    short 
ainortlxiation  period  will  ordlnanK  be  recov- 
er«d    in   later   years    when    no   amortization 
deduction  will  be  allowable 

Proper  safeguards  are  provided  to  insure 
thMXr  the  taxpayer  will  keep  adequav*  bocks 
and  records,  and  ftirnUh  ade<^v:a:e  nctices 
(1)  of  election  to  capitalize  research  co*ts  of 
•  specific  project  or  undertakinc.  and  1 2  s  the 
penud  over  which  such  capitaliZ5ed  costs  are 
to  be  amortized.  Proper  provision  is  also 
made  to  prevent  any  application  of  t^ie  new 
provision  to  costs  oif  constructlne  buii dines 
or  other  tangible  property,  except  models. 
prototype  machines,  or  similar  product*  of 
reeearch  projects. 

Section  155.  collection  of  dellnquer.:  taxes 
from  Pederai  employees:  There  is,  no  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  enforcement  of  col- 
lection of  delinquent  taxes  from  Fede-al  em- 
ployees. This  section  will  give  Federal  tax- 
tag  a\rth«itles  the  right  to  enforce  collec- 
tion ot  these  taxes  by  giving  notice  to  the 
particulJU'  agency  employing  such  empioyee. 
and  authorizing  the  agency  to  withhold  10 
percent  of  the  compensation  up  to  an  an- 
ntial  rate  of  110,000  and  25  percent  of  the 
porticm  of  such  compensation  in  excess  of 
iocb  rale.  The  proposed  legislation  places 
Federal  employees  and  employees  In  private 
Intfostry  on  an  equality,  and  also  proTld--3  for 
a  oonttnmng  levy  on  both  classes  of  em- 
ployees. 

Section  isa.  reco^ltJon  of  gain  or  los3 
on  dlaealntion  of  lubsldlary  corporation  by 
parent:  It  often  happens  that  a  corpora - 
tlOD  jjeMita  to  pxirchaae  the  assets  erf  another 
eoipoiatlon.  but  the  latter  Is  im willing  to 
■•II  at  current  Talue  merely  because  of  a 
low-tax  base  resuttlnt  from  depredation  de- 
4netkyiM  and  the  inflatkm  in  value  luxrulng 
■tnee  aequtaltlon  vhlch  would  result  in  a 
■Mhfantlsl  tax  to  the  selling  corporation 
•ad  a  wcopd  tax  oa  its  stockbolders  on  dls- 
trtblttteii  ot  tlM  proceeds.  In  such  a  altua- 
tba  stockboldert  o€  tbe  eeccmd  corpora- 
•M  araally  wllUi^g  to  aaU  their  stock. 
r.  the  purrhaetng  corporation  it  im- 
faoed  with  tbe  povlbtUtr  tbat 
tt  iiquidatea  the  otber.  la  order  to 
Uw  Meeu.  It  will  be  faced  with  the 


claim  that   it   m.w   U' t    u.--<'   *.  lie   iiue  !.■■>•    ' 'f 
the  actjulsitlon   I-i    fut\irp  depi  i^< ntu  t>,  but 
must  u.-it  the  depreciated  b.i.>is  r.;  the  hands 
of  the  former  v'Wiier      Whore  It  !-,.is  :vp}M-.>rfd 
that  the  purp<^se  o{  bujlng  vhe  -t   ck  w  \.-  ••> 
take   over   the   assets,   the   cnur- -    1m-''    i  •■  ! 
favon-ibly  to  the  taxpayer.  bec.ui.-<'  •!.<    ;  :  i*'e 
paid  for' the  stock  m   re.^hty   rf>pro-.-::'     Mu- 
ctvst  of  the  .v^.c's      Ti\f  matter  has  not.  how- 
ever   been  sufflosently  crystallized  aad  clari- 
fied tav  judlcwl  decisii  ri  to  make  this  effect 
certain    -ind   ...    a  result   there  la  continued 
Utiff'anoi-.    ui    this    ftf'ld    which    discourages 
such     properTv     iicquisltu-as       Section     156 
wcu.d    clanfv    -h-    "'statute    by    providing    a 
practical    meoh:\!  i.^ni     through   which,   after 
a  purchase  oi  >t  .ck.  'he  purchasing  corpo- 
ra-nn   m.TV   use.   as  the   basis  of   the  assets 
purchased    the  cost  so  paid  for  the  stock. 
TTTij:    I*     fxcKSs-PRorrrs    t.\xes 
SfCTion  191.  efT^otive  date  of  amendments; 
Except     as    .-ther-Aise    soeciflcally    provided, 
this  title  become.s  efective  upon  the  enact- 
ment ri  the  act      The  provisions  of  this  title 
relate    to    t^e    World    War    n    excess-profits 
tax  law    and  do  r.nt  affect  the  provisions  of 
the   Exce?^  Pr'^flts  Tax   Act  of   19S0. 

Sect;' n  1;*?.  carry-overs  and  carry-backs 
Fllf^able  to  transferors  and  transferees  in 
nonta:sable   reorganizations 

As  the  law  now  reads,  the  excess-profits 
creolt  carrv-over  or  carry-back  Is  allowed 
on'.v  to  the' taxpayer  If  a  corporation  loses 
Its  Identity  u  a  reoreanizatlon.  the  new 
corptration  cannot  carry  over  the  unused 
credit  of  the  old  company  or  companies; 
neither  can  an  unused  credit  of  the  new 
company  be  carried  back  atiainst  the  excess- 
profits  net  Income  of  the  old  company  This 
section  would  permit  the  normal  applica- 
tion of  these  credits  by  respecting  the  sub- 
stantui!  idr: 'ity  of  the  old  and  new  cor- 
p^-ratlrns. 

Secti.-n  1C3.  si  urce  of  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends paid  m  first  60  days  of  taxable  year: 
In  enart;!is   sertion   718    ici    {2\    of   the  In- 
t?rnal    Revenue    Cixle     Consfress    apparently 
desired    the    conclusive    presumption    there 
established  .=is  to  the  source  of  distributions 
made  m  the  fir«r  60  days  of  the  taxable  year 
tc   act   as  a  deteireiit    to  the  postponement 
of  distributir  r.3  by  corii<^ratlon8  into  a  suc- 
ceeding   yeiir — postp-^nement    '-'iten    carried 
out    in   orde"-   tnat   there   mignt    bi..    by   this 
rnenipulation  and  timinst.  a  minimization  of 
the  reduction  of  equity  invested  capital  for 
the    year       In    the    case   ol    preferred    stock, 
where  periodiriil  payments  are  provided  for 
under    charte.-    or    bylaw    provisions,    there 
Is  no  suth  Qeid  for  manipulation;  and  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  application  of  a  conclu- 
Eive  presumption  which   may  be  contrary  to 
actual  fact      Sectirn  193  amends  section  718 
(CI    (2  I   of  the  code  to  make  the  conclusive 
presumption  inapplicable  m  such  cases,  and 
leaves   the  effect  of   such  distribution  upon 
equity  invested  crpital  to  be  tested  factually 
durtnz  the  first  60  davs  Ju.st  as  tt  is  tested 
factually  dunn:?  the    rema.nder  of  the  year. 
Section    194,    computiUions    of    equity    in- 
vested capital-    Prior   to   the   amendment    <if 
section  718  of  the  ccxle  by  section  219  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of   1942.  in  computing  'he   in- 
vested   capital    of    a    corporation    which    ac- 
quired all  of  the  assets  of  another  corpora- 
tion solely  for  the  voting  stock,  only  the  ba.sls 
cf   the   assets   on   hand   at    the   time   '>(   the 
acquisition  by  the  new  corix)ration  could  be 
Included  In  invested  capital      In  other  *ords. 
the  deficit  of  the  old  corporation  which  did 
not  reduce  Its  own  Invested  capit;jl  did  re- 
duce the  Invested  capital  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion.    Section  219  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942 
was  designed  to  overcome  that  result  and  to 
provide  that  the  Invested  capital  of  the  new 
company  should  be  the  same  as  the  invested 
capital   of   the   old   company   and   that   the 
deficit  of  the  old  company  would  not  be  ap- 
plied to  reduce  the  Invested  capital  of  the 
new  company.     In  Interpreting  that  section 
in  TD  6387  (adding  sec.  30  718-7  of  regula- 


tion 119,  approved  May  21,  1943).  the  Treas- 
ury has  taken  the  position  that  section  219 
does  not  apply  to  a  tax-free  exchange  In- 
vrivinii  two  or  m.ore  transferors.  Section  194 
of  this  hill  amends  section  718  (cl  (5)  of 
the  code  to  provide  explicitly  that  If  a  cor- 
purati.  !i  acquires  all  of  the  assets  of  one  or 
ir.ore  c.irporatiuns  under  the  ccndltions  set 
lorth  therein,  then  the  benefits  of  that  sec- 
tion shnild  be  derived  by  the  n-sultlng  cor- 
poration 

Section  195  revtev;  of  abnormalities  by  the 
Tax  Court  This  section  would  ( hange  exist- 
ing law  in  the  fallowing  re.'-pec's: 

1.  Re.strlctlon  of  assessment  aid  collection 
of  deficiency  while  appHcatto  i  for  relief 
pending:  Since  1924  H  has  beer  provided  by 
law  that,  except  in  certain  unusual  cases,  a 
taxpayer  may  litigate  tixes.  other  than  excise 
taxes,  before  being  called  upon  "o  pay  them. 
However,  under  the  excess-prof; t.s-tax  provi- 
sions as  now  Interpreted  by  tl  e  Tax  Court 
and  administered  by  the  Burea  i  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  Commi.'^sioner  ma:  determine  a 
deficiency  in  excess-profits  ta;  es  and  may 
proceed  to  assess  and  collect  su:h  deficiency 
even  though  the  ta.xpayer  hoi  pending  a 
claim  f  >r  relief,  which  m.ny  or  rray  not  elimi- 
nate the  deficif^ncy  in  v.hole  or  n  part.  The 
bill  would  amend  section  7,32  la  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  a.'^.sessment  and  colli  ction  of  the 
proposed  deficiency  until  the  cUlm  for  relief 
is  finally  determined. 

2.  Tax  Court  jurisdiction  w  lere  tax  not 
paid.  In  Amencan  Coast  Line.  Inc.  v.  Covi- 
7iu.isioner  (6  T  C.  67  (afflrmec  159  F  (2d) 
665)1.  the  Tax  Court  held  th  it  It  had  no 
Jurisdiction  to  review  a  denial  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  a  claim  for  relief  mder  section 
7:22  where  all  of  the  statutory  excess  proflt.s 
'^ax  hid  no.t  been  paid,  A  dlsse  iting  opinion 
i:;  '.Iia:  (•a;->e  described  the  decision  as  ascrib- 
ing an  "incon.sistent  and  inecultable"  pur- 
pose to  the  Congrt.?s,  since  thi  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  taxpayer  may  w  ihhold  a  part 
of  the  tax  m  dispute  until  the  relief  claim 
is  determined  The  bill  woul  1  resolve  this 
apparent  inconsistency  and  nake  it  clear 
tliat  the  Tax  Ccurt  may  pass  ipon  such  re- 
lief r;.:ums  before  the  tax  is  pt  id. 

Sec* ion  196,  appellate  court  review  of  ab- 
normalities: Sections  732  ic)  ,nd  732  tdl  of 
the  c  xle  provide  that  decislo  is  of  the  Tax 
Court  rendered  in  relief  ca.se  i  shall  be  re- 
viewed only  by  a  special  divis  on  of  the  Tax 
Cour.  and  that  no  review  si  all  be  had  of 
such  decisions  by  the  court  of  appeals.  The 
.>-pec;ai  division  of  the  Tax  "ourt  permits 
no  hearing  on  review  of  th'  trial  Judges 
decision  This  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides for  review  of  such  relit  f  decisions  by 
the  full  Tax  Court,  and  for  review  of  law 
questions  by  the  cotirts  of  :  ppeals  in  the 
s;»me  manner  as  other  decisii  ns  of  the  Tax 
Court  are  reviewable. 

TITLE    II.     ESTATE    AND    Gl  T    TAXES 

Part  I.  Estate  ta  t 


Section  201,  estates  to  whit 
applicable:   Except     as    expre 
provided,    the    amendments 
estates  of  decedents  dying  a: 
ment  of  the  act. 

Section  202.  rates  and  credit 
estate  tax  rate  structure  is,  fo: 
sons,  complicated  and  unwle 
be  simplified.  The  propost 
combines  credits  and  makes 
putatton  of  the  tax  due  by  ap 
schedule  to  the  net  estate,  wh 
be  arrived  at  by  subtracting  < 
exemption  and  then  subtra 
set  of  credits. 

Section  203.  proceeds  of 
This  proposed  amendment  to 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cot 
it  clear  tbat  insurance  is  to 
any  other  property,  and  affec 
visions  governing  the  Inclt 
property  In  a  decedent's  grost 
proceeds    of    policies    are    re 


h  amendments 
5sly  otherwise 
tpply  only  to 
ter  the  enact- 

s:  The  present 
historical  rea- 
dy and  should 
d    amendment 
possible  com- 
plying a  single 
ch  Itself  would 
single  specific 
:tlng   a   single 

lie  insurance : 
section  811  (g) 
e  would  make 
be  treated  like 
ted  by  all  pro- 
slon  of  other 
estate.  When 
celvable    by    a 


beneficiary  other  than  a  decedent's  estate 
and  all  of  the  Incidents  of  ownership  in 
respect  to  said  policies  were  irrevocably 
transferred  by  the  decedent  during  his  life- 
time, and  not  in  contemplation  of  death, 
the  proceeds  of  such  policies  should  not  be 
Included  In  the  gross  estate.  The  present 
rule  seems  very  unfair.  In  that  life  Instir- 
ance,  to  the  extent  that  Ihe  decedent  has 
paid  the  premiums  thereon,  may  not  be 
assigned  or  transferred  by  complete  and 
outright  gift  in  such  manner  as  to  exclude 
the  proceeds  from  the  donor's  taxable  es- 
tate, although  such  disposition  can  be  made 
of  any  other  kind  of  property. 

Section  204,  exclusion  of  Interest  In  em- 
ployees' trusts;  Section  165,  while  It  exempts 
employees'  trusts  from  Income  tax  under 
certain  conditions,  subjects  the  beneficiaries 
of  such  trusts  to  income  tax  on  the  bene- 
fits received.  It  seems  undesirable  and 
probably  not  in  accord  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  subject  these  benefits  to  both 
Income  and  estate  taxes,  and  it  seems  more 
logical  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
Income  tax  rather  than  to  the  estate  tax. 
Yet  there  appear  to  be  some  Indications  In 
the  law  today  that  Federal  estate  and  gift 
taxes  might  be  applied  to  tlie  value  of  a  de- 
ceased employee's  interest  in  a  plan,  and  to 
a  living  employee's  power  to  deal  with  such 
Interest,  respectively.  Sections  204  and  257 
of  the  bill  would  clarify  this  by  amending 
sections  811  and  1003  of  the  Code  so  as  to 
provide  that  employees'  interests  in  trusts 
qualified  under  section  165  shall  be  exempt 
from  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Section  206.  optional  valuation:  Under 
present  law.  an  executor  can  elect  at  the 
time  he  files  the  estate-tax  return  to  valvie 
the  property  of  the  decedent  as  of  the  date 
of  death  or  as  of  a  date  1  year  after  death. 
This  election,  once  made,  cannot  be  changed. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  at  the  time  the 
return  is  filed  the  executor  ccoisiders  the 
election  to  be  of  no  impcurtance  because  the 
value  of  the  groas  estate  Is  leas  than  the 
specific  exemption  authorlaed  by  the  law. 
If  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
later  Increases  the  value  of  the  groee  estate 
by  adding  inter  vivos  gifts  which  the  ex- 
ecutor had  considered  not  a  part  of  the  groas 
estate,  the  election  may  become  most  im- 
portant. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  make  the 
election  available  to  the  executor  of  an 
estate  not  only  at  the  time  the  return  Is  filed, 
but  also  at  the  time  the  election  becomee 
important  because  of  the  inclusion  by  the 
Commissioner  of  otber  aaaets  in  the  groea 
estate,  or  because  of  the  increased  valuation 
of  reported  assets. 

Section  206,  deduction  of  expenses  paid 
from  nonprobate  aaeets:  Under  the  existing 
piovlsions  of  section  812  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  permissible  deductions  from 
the  gross  estate  for  administrative  ezpensea. 
claims,  and  the  like  are  only  those  which  are 
recognized  and  permitted  under  the  laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  within  which  the  estate  is 
being  administered.  As  a  conseqtienoe. 
where  expenses  have  been  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  aaaets  includible  in  the  gross 
estate  but  not  comprising  a  part  of  the  pn>- 
bate  estate,  and  such  expenses  have  been 
properly  paid  out  of  nonprobate  assets,  a  de- 
dtiction  for  Pederai  estate  tax  has  been  de- 
nied. Por  examp4e,  in  Kstate  of  Wright  (8 
T.  C.  531  (1947)).  a  deduction  for  attorney^ 
tees  paid  by  the  beneficiary  to  coUect  life 
Insurance  which  was  included  in  the  in- 
sured's taxable  estate  was  disallowed.  Sec- 
tion 200  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
812  (b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as 
to  allow  a  deduction  on  account  ot  admin- 
istration and  like  expenses  which  are,  in  fact* 
paid  out  of  aaaets  included  in  the  gross  estate 
but  not  administered  as  part  at  the  dece- 
dent's .probate  estate,  or  which  are  paid  by 
the  persons  beneficially  interested  in  such 


Section  207.  time  for  claiming  credit  for 
State  death  texes:  Under  existing  law,  the 
credit  for  State  inheritance,  estate,  legacy,  or 
succession  taxes  is  allowable  against  the 
basic  Pederai  estate  tax  only  to  the  extent 
that  such  tax^  are  paid  and  the  credit 
claimed  within  4  years  after  the  estate-ux 
return  is  filed.  Usually,  the  amount  of 
State  taxes  iMyable  cannot  be  finally  ascer- 
tained until  the  Pederai  esUte-tax  liability 
Is  settled.  Where  that  settlement  Is  not 
reached  within  4  years  after  the  Pederai 
return  is  filed,  the  credit  is  lost  to  the  extent 
uf  any  State  taxes  paid  after  the  expiration 
of  the  4-year  period.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment wUl  remedy  that  situation  by  extend- 
ing the  credit  for  taxes  paid  within  4  years 
after  the  Pederai  return  Is  filed,  or  before 
the  Federal  estate  tax  Is  paid,  whichever  is 
later. 

Section  208.  credit  for  gift  taxes:  At  the 
present  time  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
vides for  a  credit  for  gift  taxes  paid  by  a 
decedent  during  his  lifetime.  The  limita- 
tions placed  upon  this  credit,  however,  are 
such  as  to  result  in  a  disallowance  of  a  large 
part  of  the  amoiuit  actually  paid  as  a  gift 
tax  in  those  cases  where  property  on  which 
a  gift  tax  has  already  been  paid  is  for  some 
reason  still  required  to  be  included  In  the 
gross  estate.  Section  208  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  813  of  the  code  to  make  the 
credit  equal  to  the  full  amotut  of  gift  taxes 
that  resulted  from  the  prior  taxation  of  the 
property  transferred  as  a  gilt. 

Section  209,  deduction  for  litigation  ex- 
penses: In  Pederai  estate-tax  cases  which 
must  be  litigated  in  the  Tax  Court  the  dis- 
trict courts,  or  the  Court  of  Claims  It  Is  not 
always  clear  under  what  circumstances  a 
deduction  Is  allowable  from  the  gross  estate 
for  attorneys'  fees  and  otJier  expanses  in- 
curred in  such  litigation.  While  the  Tax 
Court  has  promulgated  a  rule  under  which 
such  deductions  may  be  allowed,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  make  the  deduc- 
tion of  these  e^qienses  allowable  net  only  in 
the  Tax  Court  but  in  the  other  Pederai 
courts. 

Section  210,  limitation  period  for  trans- 
ferees: This  section  would  amend  section 
90  (b)  of  the  code  to  provide  that  the 
period  of  limitation  for  asseasmeiit  of  the 
estate  tax  agfOnst  a  transferee  or  fiduciary 
ahall  be  the  same  as  the  period  of  limitation 
for  the  assessment  of  such  tax  against  the 
estate,  except  where  the  estate  is  Insolvent. 
The  Commissioner  should  be  allowed  the 
additional  year  to  proceed  against  trana- 
ferecs  only  where  the  additional  tax  was  as- 
serted against  the  executor  within  i.he  3-year 
period  but  was  uncollectible  because  the 
transfer  left  the  estate  insolvent.  See  com- 
ments on  section  255,  below. 

Section  211.  extension  of  period,  of  limi- 
tation :  Under  existing  law.  the  CottimLsslon- 
er  of  Internal  Revenue  has  no  authority  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  taxpayer 
to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  estate 
tax  or  the  gift  tax  may  be  assessed.  Such 
authority  does  cadst  in  tlie  case  itf  income 
taxes.  The  proposed  amendment  would  ex- 
tend such  authority  to  estate  taxes,  and 
section  263  would  aocompUsh  tt<£  same  re- 
sult In  the  case  of  gift  taxes.  Occasions 
arise  in  which  the  absence  of  this  authority 
means  that  settlement  negotlatiaEis  mtist 
be  hurried,  or  that  no  real  negotli.tiona  caa 
be  undertaken  at  all  because  of  the  short- 
ness of  time  within  which  the  coinmlaslon- 
er  may  assess  the  tax. 

Section  212.  lien  for  tax:  Ttis  would 
amend  section  827  of  the  code  to  provkis 
that  the  hen  imposed  by  the  sst«ts  tax  pro- 
visions will  be  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  liens  for  Income  taxes  wh'n  spiled 
against  purchasers  for  value  and  others  in 
Uke  situatlonc.  such  as  bosa  Me  inor^ages 
and  piedges  and  jwlgwwmt  cmdita*.  Ihider 
the  present  taw.  the  estate  taoi  Is  •  Hen  for 
10  years   n^iUBt  the  grass  estate— a 


which  need  not  be  recorded,  and  which  at- 
taches to  the  property  in  all  but  a  few  in- 
stances even  thotigh  mortgaged,  pledged, 
or  sold  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  ^alue. 
It  does  not  attach  to  property  jso'd  to  a 
l)ona  fide  ptirchas*T  by  a  transferee,  trus- 
tee, beneflclsry.  etc,  but  don  attach  to 
property  mortgaged  or  pledged  by  such  f>er- 
Bonfi  and  also  to  property  sold  hy  an  execu- 
tor to  a  bona  fide  purchaser.  It  is  felt  that 
estate  tax  llfiM,  like  Mens  for  other  taxes, 
should  be  recorded  In  order  to  be  valid 
aifainst  mortgagees,  pledges  and  bona  fide 
purchasers  for  value.  Section  212  of  the 
bill,  tharefore,  makes  the  provisions  ol  sec- 
tions 3672-3678  of  the  code,  which  relate  to 
recording,  release  and  cnlorcement  ._'  liens 
for  other  taxes,  applicable  to  the  estate 
tax. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Part  11.  Gift  tax 

Section  251.  gifts  of  future  IntereHs:  At 
present  any  gift  of  a  future  interest  Is  su'v 
ject  to  gift  tax  Irrespective  of  amount  The 
proposed  amendment  to  section  1003  (b  of 
the  Internal  Revi-nue  Code  would  allow  an 
exemption  from  gift  tax  of  any  gifts  of  fu- 
ture Interests  to  the  extent  of  13,000  In  eny 
year  for  all  such  gifts.  The  purpose  is  to 
reiaove  the  necessity  of  many  small  retuma. 
and  since  the  exemption  for  each  year  is 
nominal  In  amount,  the  effect  on  tiie  reve- 
nue would  be  negligible. 

Section  2&2,  lien  for  tax:  See  the  comments 
relating  to  section  312,  above.  While  sec- 
tion 1009  of  the  code  divests  property  sold 
to  a  bona  fide  purdiaser  of  the  lien,  there 
is  no  protection  for  bona  fUle  pledgees  and 
mortgagees  aiMl  no  specific  provision  for 
recording  the  lien,  and  this  amendment 
would  apply  to  gift  taxes  the  provisions  at 
sections  S627-3879  of  the  code,  which  nilat* 
to  the  recording,  release,  and  enforoemcnt 
of  liens  for  other  taxes. 

Section  258,  extension  of  period  of  llml- 
Ution:  Oee  the  explanation  of  section  211. 
above. 

Section  2&4,  rid|tMtiaent  of  valuss  after 
period  of  assessment:  While  the  concept  of 
a  statute  of  Umitattons  Is  firmly  grounded  in 
our  Isw.  in  the  tax  fitid  one  situation  has 
arisen  which  is  teuhnieaUy  not  covered  by 
any  statute  of  limitations  but  which  ic 
actual  practice  shsuld  be.  In  certain  oasss 
the  CommlsKkmer  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
altered  the  values  placed  by  the  taxpayer  oa 
propnty  transferred  by  gift,  after  the  eS" 
piration  of  the  statute  at  llmltatians  with 
respect  to  the  gift  tax  return  on  stich  prop- 
erty; or  the  Conunlssknaer  hss  gone  ba^ 
and  revised  certain  eaetualaDS  which  vera 
aUowed  or  which  were  not  questioned  at 
the  time.  The  Oommtssioner  has  (xmtended 
that,  although  he  cannot  assert  my  addi- 
tional tax  dk^etency  based  on  an  outlawed 
gift,  there  is  no  ststuts  of  limitations  to 
prrrent  his  plsclng  a  snbseqiient  gift  in  a 
higher  tax  bracket  by  rsrl^ng  values  ra- 
ported  in  returns  for  earlier  barred  years. 
The  result  is  essentially  the  saase  as  an 
extension  of  the  statutory  period,  however 
tODf;  the  time  eta^ised  since  the  transfer. 
This  amendment  to  section  1016  ot  the  code 
would  prevent  an  increase  in  tsxes  for  open 
years  by  a  revision  of  gift  tax  returns  for 
earlier  yeaia  to  ehlch  the  statute  of  liml- 
tattons  bars  the  eoUsctlon  at  additional 
taxea. 

Section  255.  Umltatlon  period  for  trans- 
ferees: Sactkn  101«  (s)  of  ths  code  provides 
a  S-year  period  of  UmitaOon  on  the  assess 
ment  of  defldcades  in  gift  tax.  Seetloa 
1000  makes  the  donee  personally  liable  for 
taxes  not  paid  when  due.  and  section  10S6 
fives  an  additional  year  for  aascasincnt 
against  transferees.  indmUnf  donees.  As 
(See  EvOrn  tt.  Moore  <I  T.  C.  1«, 
14«  P.  (Sd)  8M) ),  the  OMitmlsBtnn- 
er  Is  iiUowed  4  years  to  collect  from  the 
donee,  even  where  no  attempt  was  made  to 
coUect  from  the   donor  within  ths  8-fsar 
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pntod  UMI  vlMTt  Um  donor  wm*  »t  kU  Uium 
nnanrtony  •M*  to  p»y.  For  Ui«  mom  r«»- 
•ona  stated  ta  ooniMctkMi  with  wctton  310. 
Abo**.  It  »•  inopo— d  to  uneod  ••ction  1(J25 
to  glT*  tlM  addltloD*!  TMtr  to  proceed  »«»laBt 
Um  traxMtwt*  only  In  caaea  «ber«  timely 
ocUeettoo  from  (be  doitor  vu  prevented  by 
his  lasortcncy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Beetion  SM.  ezeli»k«a  of  Interest  In  cm- 
ptoy«e*  trusts-  This  section  U  explained  by 
the  oomments  on  section  204,  sbove. 
TitU  III.  Manvfrncturerr  earcise  taxts 
Section  Ml.  sals  price:  Section  3441  of  the 
Code,  pscacrlbtng  methods  for  determining 
the  sale  price  by  which   various  manufac- 
twers'  excise  taxes  should  be  measured,  or- 
iClnatad  ss  section  804  of  the  revenue  bill  of 
1932,  which  became  section  619  of  the  Rev- 
enue  Act  of  19S2.     The  teport  of  the  Ways 
and  lieana  Committee  on  that  bill  tH   Rrpt. 
Ho.    708.    Tad    Cong..    Ist    sess..    pp.    37-38) 
kbowed  the  Intent  to  baae  the  tax  on  the 
normal   factory  price,   and    that   where,   by 
reason  at  the  relationship  of  the  parties,  the 
pries  charged  does  not  represent  a  fair  ▼  ilue. 
the  tax  should  be  on  the  same  value  t^  In 
ths  ease  of  similar  sales  between  the  Inde- 
pendent parties.     However,  the  courts  have 
bakt  that,  where  the  manufacturer  ac':.8  .as 
distributer  or  sells  throuph  a  controlled  sales 
sgsncy.  the  r*i  must  be  measured  by   the 
distributor's  sale  price,  while  the  manufac- 
turer who  does  not  perform  the  economic 
function  0*  distribution  is  taxed  only  upon 
tlM  factory  price.     (See  C.   W.  FitcK  Co.  v. 
V  8.  (333  U.  S.  582) ;  Compana  Corp.  v.  V.  S. 
(38  P.  (Sd)  400):  Aver  A  Co.  v.  U.  S.  (38  P. 
Supp.  284) .)     These  Inequities  and  dlacrlmi- 
nstions  would  be  avoided  by  the  proaoeed 
amendment   to  section   3441.   which    would 
esetade  fnxa  the  tax  base  In  such  situations 
casta  attributable  to  selling  and  distribution, 
ss  distinguished  from  manufacturing. 

Section  aoa,  removal  of  conditions  on  re- 
funds: This  section  would  repeal  s«!etlon 
8443  (dl  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
whtefa  requires,  as  a  condition  to  the  i-ecov- 
«7  of  oterpayment  of  manufacturers'  ex- 
etss  tajws.  that  the  person  wno  paid  the 
tax  establish  (1)  that  he  has  not  Included 
tlte  tax  In  the  price  at  tne  articles  with 
rsspset  to  which  it  was  Imposed,  or  col- 
lected ths  amount  of  the  tax  from  the  ven- 
ds* or  (2)  that  he  has  repaid  the  amount 
of  th*  tax  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  of  thf> 
arttd*  or  hi*  secured  the  written  consent 
of  th*  ulttmate  pur^duuer  to  the  credit  or 
rsfUDd.  Tbss*  timltations  on  refunos  are 
grossly  unfair  in  at  least  two  respects.  They 
Impnas  an  impossible  burden  of  proof  ss 
•  caMBttoB  to  the  recovery  of  taxes  which 
•dflBtttsdty  we**  illegally  coUected.  Gener- 
ally tax**  ar*  refundable  upon  showing  sim- 
ply that  they  were  illegally  coUected.  If 
•ny  r«atrtetkm  based  on  equity  is  to  pro- 
Saet  tlM  Oovsmment  sgainst  refund,  the 
boMtau  oC  trf  t»n«htn^  the  cxlsvenoe  and 
th*  «xttnt  of  the  equity  should  be  on  the 
OovsnMsnt  which  asserta  it;  and  if  the 
•qutty  eanaot  b*  sstabUshad  the  legal  rights 
rtrif^H  prsvall.  Moreover,  the  provisions  un- 
josttftahlir  disertminat*  against  one  who  has 
ptVMpUy  paid  th*  taxes  claimed  of  him  and 
Id  favor  of  those  who  havs  withheld  pay- 

...  appeals  to  Tax  Court:   This 

>  would  glv*  th*  Tax  Court  of  th* 

jnrladletlon  over  disputas  in- 

by  «feiq^lw  W  of  th*  Internal  IUv«nu*  <3od*. 

Um  Tax  Court  doss  not 

and.  in  eontrast  with 

witb  r«sp*ct  to 

•ad  lift  taM*.  a  parson  haa 

hot  to  pay  OMumfacturonr* 
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ntU  IV.  Miscellaneous 
Am«ndments  and  Provisions 
Section  401.  sUtement  of  grounds  for  de- 
ficiency: In  some  esses  the  Commlsslcnpr's 
notice  of  deficiency  Is  not  complete  ar.d  the 
Issues  are  not  clarified  by  his  answer  to  n  e 
petition.  The  Tar  Court  has  held  that  in 
stKh  cases  it  has  no  power  to  crmp«'l  the 
CXjmmlssloner  to  state  the  basis  for  defl- 
clency.  Such  power  should  be  conffrrcd 
upon  the  Tax  Court  and  section  401  provides 
that  this  be  done  by  an  ainendment  to  sec- 
tion 1111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Crxir' 

Section  402.  small  claims  and  settlem^^i.t 
branch  of  the  Tax  Court    An  lncrea.«ln2  num- 
ber of   eases   have   been   filed   with   the   T  ix 
Court  Involving  small  sum.^  of  money,  and  it 
is  common  Icnowledge  that   there  are  msir.y 
more  cases  in   which  revenue   !i-:;ents  deter- 
mine deficiencies  of  a   few  hundrt-U   ft  'l.tr^. 
sometimes  on  more  or  less  .arbitrary  lt   ■ir.t!.'- 
and  the  taxpayer  feels   impelled   to  ;:av   the 
tax  because  of  the  expense  ot  appealing   to 
the   Tax   Court    and   jjning   to   seme   distant 
city  to  have  the  csuse  heard  accordmi:  to  fi>r- 
mal  court  rules     The  expen.se  of  .';ucn  a  pr^i- 
ceeding  and  such  trdvei  may  well  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  tax  involved      The  persons 
against  whom  such  smiili  a.mounts  are  deter- 
mined are  often  people  who  can  ill  afford  to 
pay  such  amounts. 

The  proposed  amendment  prt'Vides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  small-claim-s  branch  of 
the  court  to  be  administereil  by  one  judge  of 
the  court.  The  judge  is  authorized  to  ^ip- 
point  part-tune  commisslcners  in  all  of  the 
collection  di.strlcts  thrcughout  the  Unittd 
States  who  will  hear  these  small  cases  in  an 
informal  manner  sinular  to  that  prevailing 
in  the  small-claims  acts  in  effect  in  many 
States  All  cases  in  whioh  the  deficiency  or 
claim  is  less  than  $1,5CK)  wruld  be  heard  In 
this  manner  unless  the  petitioner  expressly 
moves  that  his  case  be  heard  by  the  court  In 
the  usual  manner.  Provision  is  made  for  ap- 
peals from  the  commissioner  to  the  Judge  of 
the  court  In  charge  of  the  sm.all-claims 
branch,  who  will  then  decide  the  case  ap- 
pealed subject  to  review  by  the  full  court  or 
by  the  appropriate  court  of  appeals.  Pr-  vi- 
sion Is  also  made  that  service  of  ai;y  pers^  :i 
as  a  commissioner  cf  the  court  under  the 
proposed  provisions  shall  not  bar  su.  h  per- 
son from  acting  as  attorney  in  other  cases 
against  the  United  States  This  last  pri  vi- 
sion Is  believed  Important  because  :•..  is  h  ped 
that  the  commlssicner*  may  ^e  d'nwn  'rom 
well-qualified  lawyers  who  would  serve  In 
such  capacity  as  a  matter  of  public  service, 
thus  assuring  appolntmant  of  the  hli;h  tvpe 
of  commissioners  necessary  to  make  such  a 
plan  a  success. 


A  Small-Basioess  Man 


•Udraata?*  wlUcb  is  us* 

la  vlrv  of  tto*  rastrio- 

under  suction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  o(  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Irom  the  mornlnR  paper  comes 
a  statement  purporting  to  tell  u.s  a  part 
of  one  of  the  operation:*  of  our  I*rpsi- 
dent  when  he  was  not  so  small  a  bu.sl- 
oeanoan: 

iftom    the    Washington    Tlmes-Herald    of 
July  la.  19S1I 

WsSMIMOTOir    USFOBT 

(By  ruiton  LswU.  Jr  ) 
PnsldMit  Harry  S.  Truman  U  always  us- 
ing btf  btislnsss  for  his  political  whipping 
boy.     During   ths  past  few   days  I've   been 


telling  you  about  one  of  the  I  resident's 
fllnRs  Into  big  business — a  60.000  ^hare  oil 
stock  selling  scheme. 

The  E>resldenf8  attitude  today  In  regard 
tn  big  corporations  Is  hard  to  ui  .derstand. 
He  made  money  out  of  his  oil  stoc  :  venture, 
which,  at  a  minimum,  was  In  th  *  $200,000 
cla.ss.  Big  business  Is  largely  mi  nufactur- 
lu^  a  product  and  selling  It  on  a  c<  mpetitlve 
bast.s. 

In  the  Presidents  ell  stock  sch 'me  there 
apparently  wasn't  much  competl' Ion,  since 
he  sold  some  shares  with  a  par  v  ilue  of  81 
f  r  $25.  I  doubt  If  many  corporat  ons  could 
get  awav  with  that  today. 

In  nrd^r  to  find  out  how  It  wa  managed 
hv  the  M  rsian  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  of  Kansas 
City  in  1916,  while  the  President  was  treas- 
u-er  of  the  company,  I  submitted  the  lnc£>r- 
p  'ration  papers  to  a  prominent  attorney. 
H>'  is  Bernard  T  Hurwltz.  of  Kan;  .is  City. 

Mr  Hurwltz  was  blue  sky  comrr  Issloner  in 
;he  State  of  Missouri,  from  Janu:  ry  1.  1922, 
t  M.iy  1.  1925  He  knows  a  lot  f  bout  wild- 
rat  I  111  schemes  He  spent  most  <  f  his  time 
exunlnins:  so-called  tjuslness  tr  .ists  oper- 
•A'lnz  as  bu.«lness  companies,  wl  ich  Is  ex- 
ar'iV  what  Mr.  Truman  and  Morgan  had 
set   up 

Here  are  some  pertinent  parag  aphs  from 
his  !e£?al  analysis  of  the  Truman -Morgan  oil- 
stock  trust   agreement: 

"I  have  examined  the  amendr  lent  agree- 
ment and  declaration  of  trust  of  he  Morgan 
Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  which  said  agr  -ement  was 
entered  into  on  March  1,  1917.  be  ween  D  H. 
Mc-Ran.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Jerry  Culbertson. 
J  J  Hurt  and  Earl  S.  Ridge  as  t  ustees,  and 
D  H  Morgan  as  subscriber.  T  le  said  In- 
strument having  been  recorded  :n  the  oGBce 
of  the  recorder  of  deeds  for  Jack  on  County. 
Mo.  at  Kansas  City,  as  Instr  ament  No. 
116.52.i7.  in  book  1759.  at  page  27). 

Without  attempting  to  go  int )  a  detailed 
aiialysis  of  the  trust  agreement  if  the  Mor- 
gan OU  k  Refining  Co..  this  agi  semen t  ob- 
viously attempts  to  give  to  the  trustees  and 
oreanlzaTioii  all  of  the  benefits  if  corporate 
uruatiiziition,  such  as  freedom  fr  )m  personal 
liability  without  Incurring  any  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  corporate  entU'  . 

"Declarations  of  trust  were  pcjiular  during 
the  period  from  1915  to  approxl  nately  1925, 
uith  oil-promotion  companies  seeking  to 
rai.se  funds  bv  the  public  sale  o  stock.  Oil 
promoters  In  that  period  were  of  the  opinion 
that  (li  the  companies  could  c  perate  with 
all  the  ritihts  of  a  corporation,  without  be- 
ing subjected  to  any  of  the  ot  ligations  of 
a  corporation;  and  (2)  compllai  ce  with  the 
blue  sky  or  securities  laws  of  th .'  State  were 
not  necessary. 

"I  found  a  large  part  of  my  t.  me  as  blue- 
sky  commissioner  or  securities  c  jmmlssloner 
taken  up  Investigating  such  companies  and 
In  Issuing  cease-and-desist  orders  against, 
them  Business  enterprises  opei  atlng  under 
declarations  of  trust  were  designed  piimarlly 
to  esci  pe  and  evade  the  Inquisitorial  powers 
of  the  State,  both  with  respect  t  j  the  matter 
of  original  organization  and  with  respect  to 
the  promotional  sale  of  stock." 

Kansas  adopted  the  first  blue -sky  law,  to 
nip  the  enthusiasm  of  wildcat  stock  pro- 
moters. In  1911.  Missouri  adopted  a  similar 
law  tn  1913.  That  was  3  yeari  before  the 
Truman -Morgan  company  got  underway. 

Both  Stale  laws  were  lmperfe?t.  But  I'll 
let  Hurwltz  take  over  from  hore  on  that 
a'^gle. 

"These  laws  were  Imperfectly  drawn,  and 
under  some  of  the  earlier  decisions,  some  of 
the  courts  held  thst  certlflcatei  of  Interest 
or  certificates  of  stock  in  a  builnsss  trust 
c<Mjld  be  sold  without  compliance  on  the 
part  of  ths  promotsr  with  ths  ( arllsr  blue- 
sky  Iswt. 

"Ths  Missouri  law  wss  amsnilsd  In  1033, 
ani  from  ths  date  of  ths  ado|  tlon  of  ths 
smendsd  laws,  ths  so-callsd  bui  tnesa  tnisia 
passed  out  of  ths  plcturs.  As  &  matter  of 
lact,  one  of  the  principal  reasoci  that  most 


of  the  SUtas  am»n«lsd  their  blus-Ay  laws 
wss  In  order  to  subject  these  entatprtssi 
and  thslr  promoters  to  scrutiny. " 

That  will  glTS  you  a  Uttls  badtgronnd  for 
your  listening  pleasure  nbzt  time  Prasklent 
Truman  starte  working  over  the  country's 
business  Interests. 


The  PosHioH  of  tlie  Omnuoers  Le«|«c  vf 
Midiirui  M  Natwul  Ecombk  Stabiii- 
tatioB 


EXTENSIC  N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU.SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10. 1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  copy  of  the  statement  of  position  of 
the  Consumers  League  of  Michigan  re- 
garding national  economic  stabilization, 
together  with  a  covering  letter  from  the 
president  of  this  organization,  Mr. 
William  G.  Diemond.  of  Detroit.  Mich. 

The  statement  includes  a  comparison 
of  food  prices  for  the  years  1939  and 
1951. 

The  article  follows: 

CONSUMXBS  LSAGTJX  OT  MiCHIG&M. 

Julu  7.  1951. 
To  Members  of  Congress  and  United  States 
Senators  from  Michigan: 
We  are  enclosing  for  your  infcnrmatlon  a 
statement  of  our  oiganlcatlon's  position  re- 
garding what  we  feel  should  be  included  In 
a  nstlonal  economic  stablllaatlon  program. 
Traditionally  oxir  organization  has  dealt 
principally  with  labor  standards,  grade 
labels,  and  similar  matters,  assuming  sn 
active  program  in  the  general  economic  field 
only  during  the  past  war.  At  our  June  an- 
nual meeting  our  membership  was  suffldsnt- 
ly  moved  by  the  turn  of  events  during  the 
past  year  to  again  take  up  the  matter  of 
general  economic  controls.  The  endosed 
statement  Is  a  summary  of  feelings  expressed 
at  the  annual  meeting  as  well  as  an  amount 
of  sampling  of  members'  opinions  since 
then.  Including  formal  action  taken  by  our 
executive  offtcers. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  our  oiganinitlon's 
membership  la  what  could  be  easily  called 
a  good  cross-section — women  and  men,  rea- 
sonably large  incomes  to  unall  Inoomes, 
yotmger  persons  to  some  who  have  qualified 
for  retirement,  nonpartisan,  etc  The  state- 
ment of  our  position  was  jHrepand  with  con- 
siderable effort  toward  taking  into  account 
the  greatest  common  agraemant  ot  our  mem- 
bers. 

We  reepeotfully  submit  our  statement  In 
the  hops  that  it  wlU  be  of  soms  uss  to  you 
in  whst  must  be  a  vary  trying  time  of  de- 
cision. Regardless  of  the  outcome  at  ths 
current  leglslaUvs  action  we  will  take  tha 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  from  time  to  time 
on  whst  ws  observe  and  what  we  (sel  eoold 
be  dona  ss  ws  see  ths  sltustlon. 
Slncersly  yours, 

WnxuM  O.  DnaioirB, 
Freaid«*t.    Cotuumers    League    of 
Michigan. 

arsTBBcxirr  or  FoawMW  Baostaiwo  ManoMab 
■ooKoiac  BuaaJMi/nom 
We.  as  eonatUBMS.  have  fait  a  vary  teal 
•qusaas  between  our  expensss  and  Iboomm 
tfurtng  the  pwt  ymr,  la  aona  eaMS  bavtaf 
to  dip  late  sBVincB  or  go  furthar  tato  datot. 
It  Is  equaBy  true  that  we  Ssal  a "*— 


abia  aoKMUBt  of  ths  aquaeaa  oould  have 

prevented  by  pcoaspt.  intalllgrat  appUca- 
tfcm  of  laasonsMa  aoonoanle  eonarais.  Tha 
mtura  siiiiins  to  have  In  store  fee  us  mora 
ot  the  sanM  aqueeas  which,  tf  ooet  by  rea- 
sonable legislative  action,  can  be  prevented 
to  a  large  extant.  Ths  past  year's  squeaas 
has  come  close  on  tha  hasla  of  a  i»ueh-and- 
go  spiral  sines  104«. 

It  Is  our  assumption  that  thiire  will  bs 
continued  sztenslve  defense  requirements  on 
personnel,  materiel,  finances,  etc.,  as  well  as 
Increasing  private  and/or  public  expendi- 
ttires  for  overseas  eoonomic  aid. 

From  the  outset  then  we  feel  tliat  a.a  ade- 
quate and  national  stablllaatlon  prugram 
must  be  continued  to  exercise  restraints 
where  necessary  and  that  posit  tve  aid  be 
granted  In  some  instance  to  mee  t  the  pinch 
caused  by  "artificial"  national  demands  on 
our  economy.  The  current  lull  evidenced  by 
price  reductions  and  apparently  arising  out 
of  peace  overtures.  Industrial  change-over 
lags,  miscalculated  inventories,  and  credit 
restrictions  are  obviously  temjxirary  and 
likely  to  end  within  4  to  5  m<mths.  For 
example.  It  is  extremely  dlfflcut  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  current  armlrtlce  nego- 
tiations will  relieve  significantly  our  defense 
ocmmltments— past  experience  w  juld  dictate 
that  we  will  have  to  shift  our  (jfTorta  from 
one  geographical  area  to  another  or  from 
one  type  of  effort  to  another. 

The  consensus  of  otir  membei's  is  that  a 
1-year  continuation  of  a  stabilization  pro- 
gram would  be  the  very  mlnlraum  neces- 
sary— preferably  It  shotild  extend  18  to  24 
months.  (1)  A  shorter  period  than  1  year 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  attitude  with 
which  the  public  would  regard  t  tie  program; 
(2)  defense  reqtilrements  are  ]jredlcted  to 
make  abnormal  requirements  f3r  12  to  24 
mcmtha — and  now  we  learn  that  the  program 
Is  20  percent  behind  schedule:  (3)  a  year 
would  be  a  minimum  time  for  touilness,  farm, 
labor,  and  such  organizations  to  lormtilate 
and  develop  their  plans  and  operations;  (4) 
a  contlntilng  study  by  an  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee  during  the  year's  opera- 
tion of  staWUaalton  should  reveiil  the  neces- 
sity of  relieving  or  increasing  controls  eyen 
before  the  termination  of  the  peiiod  set  now. 
We  furtba*  believe  that  roU-twdcs  riiould 
be  encouraged  and  ceilings  imposed  on  those 
commodity  prices  which  evidence  tndMntes 
rose  chiefly  out  of  speculation  on  the  war. 
That  there  should  be  a  tborou^  examina- 
tion of  the  rdationshlp  of  food  prices  and 
food  subsidies  seems  to  be  tmparatlve,  for 
It  Is  not  easy  to  accept  the  fact  th*t  we 
furnish  tax  receipts  on  the  one  hand  for 
direct  payments  to  the  food  loduatry  and 
on  the  other  hand  pay  the  highest  relative 
food  prices  In  history. 

Tax  bills  are  tn  the  mill  whict  will  further 
reduce  consumers'  purchasing  power.  These 
increases  idus  any  approved  but  unjostllled 
prtee  hikes  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on 
morale  at  a  time  that  high  monJe  is  a  prime 
requirement.  Wtw  instance,  the  most  recent 
Consumers  Price  Index  report  allows  Detroit's 
cost  of  UvtQg  «B  having  adivaneed  0.4  from 
April  16  to  May  15.  It  Is  elsm«:itary  to  show 
that  this  apparently  small  rise  In  expense  If 
continued  over  a  year  would  mora  thm  erase 
the  return  to  be  gatnad  from  intarest  oa 
United  Stetas  Savliifs  bonds— in  ths  past,  a 
very  useful  antt-tnllatlan  devUa  as  well  aa 
■ource  of  ineoose  to  ths  Vadsral  OoeemaMnt. 
We  are  of  the  optnkw  that  tliere  mutt  be 
a  i«al  eootdtnatton  of  tha  ▼aitous  Psderal 
OovemmcBt  aetloBS  whldi  ha^w  tha  dtrset 
■fleet  cf  ■tabOMiif  (or  faUtng  to  staMllas) 
the  ceonony  (l.  e.  taiM,  ersdiit.  and  ttsoe 
of  Bwney,  lObridlaB.  dtrset  pries  oootrole. 
aBtmettflB  of  lamw  and  matartaia.  ats.K 
•t«ta  ead  loeal  tuiwnnwitiit 
wavM  sttmmuHf  have  to  <iw 
tfoarty.  loOk  end  MMMMPid  to  iiee  thair  re- 
•itfta  on  the  oaileBal  pragnaa  pmiMUcy 
and  balance  of  program  are   many  thaas 


equal  In  liBportaaos  and  naoesatty  to  the 
substance  of  ths  propam;  we  ftal  that  ts 
case  here. 

Our  mambsn  are  eooviacsd  that  tts  eur« 
rent  are«rgency~dadUu«d  or  tmdaci 
of  a  snfflclsatly  serlooa  native   and 
anough  in  seops  that  the  probtoni  and  the 
solutions  are  above  group  advantai*  or  parti 
san   politics.    We  sack  snllghtensd   Isado^- 
ship  and  a  sound  way  or  ways  out  of  the 
difficulties  we  face. 

And.  finally,  basing  the  deetsKHi  on  infor- 
mation gained  through  perhapa  a  method 
similar  to  ths  "running  study"  suggested 
above,  we  trust  that  unnecessary  restrictions 
win  be  removed  Jxist  as  soon  as  evldei^ce  Is 
clear  they  will  not  be  needed.  We  dislike 
controls  equally  with  most  other  groups, 
but  we  are  willing  to  piUl  our  share  of  the 
load  Including  restrictions  in  order  to  see. 
first,  that  our  Nation  meets  its  clear-cut 
responsibilities,  snd  secondly,  and  equally 
that  we  show  some  progress  In  spite  of  the 
added  responslbUlUes. 

FoUowing  is  the  most  graphic  Illustra- 
tion yet  to  come  to  our  attention  of  ths 
grmmd  we  consumers  have  lost  with  food- 
dollar  In  the  past  12  yean.  The  list  was 
prepared  by  Aryness  Joy  WIckens.  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Btueau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Foods  which  $10  bought  In  1939  and  now  Si' 

TKN   OOLLASe,    ISSS 

Ten  pounds  flour. 

Five  poundF  sugar. 

Fifteen  pounds  potatoes. 

Two  loaves  bread. 

Seven  quarts  milk. 

Six  pounds  rib  roast. 

Two  pounds  bacon. 

Two  pounds  butt«r. 

One  package  rolled  oats. 

Two  doaen  oranges. 

One  pound  coffee. 

Five  pounds  cabbage. 

Three  pounds  green  beans. 

Two  pounds  veal  cutlet  and  pork  chaps. 

One  can  salmon. 

Tliree  pounds  onions. 

One  pound  cheese. 

Two  dozen  eggs. 

Three  pounds  apples. 

Two  cans  tomstoes. 

Two  bmu^ies  carrots. 

One  can  peaches. 

Two  cans  peas. 

One  bead  lettuce. 

One  box  dried  prunes. 

XXN  DOLLSaS,   XSSI 

Ten  pounds  flour. 
Five  pounds  sugar. 
Fifteen  pounds  potatoes. 
Two  loaves  bread. 
Sevan  qtxarts  milk. 
Six  pounds  rib  roast. 
One  pound  bacon. 


RecbMtiM:  For  Wkat? 
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Tueidav,  J^ig  10,  Hit  ^ 

Mr.  POTXUBOM.  lar.  Bfimkm,  I  be- 
lievi  uurooe  wbo  rMdi  thli  articl«  by 
Oliver  Oerleoo,  wbloh  tppeered  tn  tbe 
PieenttB  imttrT**'.  will  agiee  wttb  bU 
flOPeliMinn  thet  tlie  tine  bee  ecMe  for 
the  people  of  tlie  United  etetei  tad  the 
Membert  of  Contme  to  teke  a  new. 
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hard  look  »t  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  its  grandiose  plans 

As  this  article  clearly  points  out.  this 
country  is  threatened  with  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  wild,  fantastic,  wholly 
infeasitle.  and  spendthrift  plans  advo- 
cated by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Chap- 
man   and    Reclamation    Commissioner 

Straus. 

The  complete  article  follows: 
R«cukMATiO!»:  Fo«  What? 
(By  Oliver  Carbsor ) 

On  August  5.  1M8.  Michael  W,  Strau;. 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  ReclRmatlot., 
lufcmittsd  to  his  boss.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rtor  OBcar  Chapman,  a  report  entitled  "Ref- 
lamatlon  Profram,  19+S-M  " 

Tbe  7-year  plan  envisaged  hy  Comm-.s- 
sloner  Strau.*  and  his  engineers  and  piar.- 
nera  admittedly  would  cost  the  Amencan 
taxpayer  a  tidy  sum.  But.  declared  the  i-«- 
port.  -•  •  •  the  benefits  would  be  si;»>- 
stantial,  too.  and  permanent.  A  huge  m- 
cTvase  in  crop  and  livestock  production 
would  result,  as  well  as  an  enlargement  of 
electric-power  facilities  •  •  •  one  b«n- 
eflt  In  Itself  that  Indicates  the  Impresslve- 
nc«  of  Xh»  probable  returns  Is  the  crop 
production." 

Commissioner  Straus  and  his  planners 
eatlmated  that  the  program  when  completed 
would  furnish  "a  full  water  supply  for  sorae 
two  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  mil- 
Uon  »cr«."  His  report  indicated  that  mere 
tban  34.000  new  famlly-slaed  urlgatUn 
farms  would  be  created,  with  a  peculation  of 
frtMn  75.000  to  100.000  persona.  The  esti- 
aaatcd  rcax  for  this  program,  declared  Mr. 
Straus,  would  total  »3 .89 1.900 .000— with  ex- 
penditures rising  steadily  from  a  mere  $204.- 

aoo.000  In  i»48  to  rraojwo.ooo  m  1954. 

In  other  words,  cost  to  tbe  taxpayer  wculd 
be  approximately  •l.OOO  per  acre  to  turn  this 
arid  land  of  the  We«t  inio  usable  croplands. 
It  would  represent  an  Investment  by  the 
Amcrtoan  taxpayer  of  $160,000  for  each  of 
the  94,000  new  farms  envisioned  by  Commis- 
sioner Straus.  And  this  cost  per  farm,  re- 
member, wotild  not  Include  farm  bulldlags 
or  equipment — Just  the  raw  land. 

Is  land  so  predoua  and  the  need  for  new 
cropLaDds  ao  great  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
eouatry  must  invest  $100,000  per  farm? 

If  Commissioner  Strauss  and  his  engineers 
bad  ooDsulted  with  the  experts  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  they  would  have 
laamed  that  our  agricultural  crisis  was  due 
not  to  •  abortage  of  tillable  land  or  a  short- 
ac*  of  crop*.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they 
would  bave  dlacorered  that  tbe  Government 
WM  spending  hundreds  of  mllliuns  of  doUars 
to  keep  crop  surpluaes  off  the  market.  And 
tbeee  surpluaee— of  cotton,  com.  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, etc..  were  precisely  of  the  crops  which 
wo>ald  be  raised  on  tbe  land  Commissioner 
Straus  mad  bis  engineers  propose  to  reclaim 
and  Irrigate. 

la  tbe  recently  Issued  report  by  the  Presl- 
dMife  Water  Reeources  Policy  Commission. 
are  aet  fortb  for  all  to  read  tbe  necessary 
prtnetplee  to  govern  tbe  future  development 
of  oar  water  teeouroes: 

1.  A  ilraple  procedure  for  detennlning 
wbeCber  tbe  money  to  be  invested  in  a  river 
ba^n  progjem  will  be  weU-«pent. 

a.  The  need  for  a  system  at  repayment 
lieelgTiert  to  treat  alike  all  who  enjoy  the 
■ilTenfgae  at  Federal  Investment 

S.  That  aotmd  management  {slnclplee  be 
applied  to  every  project. 

TlMff*  ta  wry  little  In  coouxMn  between 
th«e  pilnetplae  and  tboee  upon  which  tbe 
neolewftnn  Bureau  bas  been  operating. 

TlM  iiiMitieii  tanner  bas  learned  bow  to 
nor*  food  (c;  more  people  on  leaa 
Pofty   year*   ago   there   were  S-Sd 
of  eroplaad  for  each  peraoa  in  the 
UBtted  Statea.    Today  it   anuranu  to  2.S5 
In  other  words,  we  need 


an  average  of  an  acre  less  per  person  to  feed 
America  and  to  take  care  of  our  large  ex- 
port trade.  More  than  that— the  people  of 
this  countrv  as  a  whole  are  *atin«  mr'vv  fr><  d 
and  better' food  thsn  ever  bef.re  Yf'  ««• 
have  !e?s  land  in  crops  tod.<y  Th.ir.  ■■xr  h.n1 
20  years  ago  when  our  pi  pu.at'.'T.  '*  is  •!-''- 
000^000  less  than  It  is  nu'*- 

But  isn't  It  true  that  more  \:\r.d  '.viU  '^^ 
needed  to  take  rare  if  our  lncre;islng  o<.pu- 
lation  In  the  years  to  come''  Aren't  Com- 
missioner Strauss  aiid  his  planners  Just 
showing  g(xxl  foresight  In  recl.i'.nv.r.;!  ;>nd 
lands  of  the  West  at  thl.'?  time  *  '  t,»ke  r.ire 
of  the  lncrea5ed  population  2,5  years  from 
now"*     Not  at  all. 

According  to  the  studies  of  the  W  \'>-r  R.'- 
sources  Pohcv  CommUsirn.  produrtive  rr-p- 
lands  of  the  United  States  can  be  Increased 
by  44.000 .000  acres  r.-rerely  by  the  Improve- 
ment of  existing  farm  lands  n';w  In  use. 
The  C  >mmisslon  dechues  that  an  additional 
lO.CQOOOO  acres  can  be  obtained  by  clearing 
land  01  tree5.  stumps,  and  brush  while  an- 
other 16  400  000  acres  are  available  through 
low-dot  clearing  and  dralnngp 

If  ir.-'  Water  Resources  Policy  Ccmmlsslon 
experus  knov  what  they  are  talking  abi.ut. 
we  can  add  apprc.ximately  70.000.000  acres 
to  our  productive  croplands  without  tbe 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds.  Drainage  exists  per  acre,  even  at  our 
present  Inflated  prices,  would  be  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  cos:  o:  reclamation  projects  to 
Irrigate  land. 

The  Reclamation  Bureau  today,  with  Its 
more  than  17,000  per.-nanent  erap'oyees  and 
lu  multi-biUion-dollar  programs,  has  been 
turned  into  a  mighty  political  lever  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Chapman.  Every  project 
developed  or  proposed  by  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  in  any  of  the  17  Western  States  Is 
exploited  to  the  ftiliest  In  developing  and 
consolidating  poiiticai  power  for  the  adniiu- 
Istration. 

Oscar  Chapman  Is  the  c'niel  ptolitical  strat- 
egist and  manipulator  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  far  West.  He  took  over 
this  Job  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1940. 
Hia  power  and  Influence  have  ijrown  steadily 
ever  since.  President  Truman  relies  upon 
Chapman  completely  for  polltica;  policies 
and  strategy  In  the  Western  States. 

Many  Democratic  politicians  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  told  me  admiringly  thev  rei-ard 
Chapman  as  the  top  flgure  In  the  adminis- 
tration. He  possesses,  they  say.  more  de- 
tailed information  about  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  political  figures  in  the  W^-st 
than  any  other  top  admuiiBtratlon  official. 
When  he  visits  the  West  to  dedicate  a  new 
dam  or  irrigation  project,  his  iui.«istai.t..5 
bring  with  them  complete  and  up-to-da'e 
dossiers  on  every  Important  fli,-ure  in  ;he 
area.  Chapman  always  spends  <i  »;■  od  deal 
of  time  with  the  key  administration  sup- 
porters planning  strategy  and  letting  It  be 
known  that,  so  far  as  it  Is  within  hi^  power, 
Jobs  and  contracts  will  go  to  deserving 
Democrats.  Chapman  believes  in  doing  good 
for  the  West — but  more  than  that  he  be- 
lives  m  doing  good  for  those  who  will 
strengthen  the  Truman  political  machine 

Reclamation  Is  a  sacred  word  In  the  arid 
and  semlarld  regions  of  the  far  West —and 
has  been  so  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  Mormons  under  Brigham  Young  pi  j- 
neered  the  irrigation  projects  of  the  Wt-st. 
They  began  bringing  water  to  the  dry  and 
thirsty  land  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Ba.sin 
early  in  1848.  Thanks  to  them,  tens  of 
thousands  of  California-bound  goid-hunk;ry 
immigrants  were  saved  from  starvation  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  Nearly  all  of  the  arable 
land  In  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho  is  the 
work  of  the  Mormons.  Men.  mules,  and 
horses — without  State  aid  or  intervention  of 
any  kind — transformed  several  mlliiin  acres 
of  semldesert  Into  croplands  within  a  few 
years. 


Spurred  by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Mirnion  tanners,  the  whole  West  fro  n  Mon- 
•,.:., I  t.i  southern  California  was  so  )n  aftre 
wi-h  plans  for  developing  irrlgatnn  and 
rr.-.arnatlon  projects.  Where  but  y 'Sterday 
•:;erf  Ivid  been  only  sagebrush,  ti  morrow 
•iur-  A  'i.ti  be  fields  of  grain,  orcha  ds,  and 
r.i  :,    p  1^-;  -re   lands, 

111  \h.-H  .Senator  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  spon- 
sor>'.'-!  .o.  :  T  wlierru'ider  the  Uniteo  States 
Goieiuin'.-nt  agreed  to  donate  up  to  .OUO.OUO 
acres  of  public  land  to  any  State  thi  t  would 
agree  to  reclaim  this  land.  By  1900  t'lere  had 
been  organized  the  National  Reel  imation 
Association  Theodore  Roosevelt  be -nme  an 
ardent  enthusiast  for  reclamation  i  nd  con- 
servation, and  threw  the  full  weiRl  t  of  his 
personality  and  his  power  as  Presioent  be- 
hind the  canipniin  As  a  result,  he  Rec- 
lamation Act  became  a  law  of  the  land  on 
June  17,  1902.  This  act  provided  f •  r  a  sur- 
vey of  potential  developments  and  .he  sub- 
sequent construction  of  needed  iTlgation 
projects.  To  finance  the  surveys  a  id  assist 
the  people  of  the  West  In  constru<  ting  the 
dams  and  ditches.  Congress  set  up  a  lleclama- 
tion  Revolving  Fund,  to  be  derivec  entirely 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  tht  16  Wes- 
tern States  (Tpx.-'s  was  later  adde  i  to  the 
list). 

The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  then  es- 
tablished the  Reclamation  Servic-?,  which 
many  years  later  became  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. The  Reclamation  Act  lad  been 
designed  to  help  the  smaU  farmer,  not  the 
speculator.  It  therefore  provided  that  no 
Individual  owner  could  get  water  for  more 
than  160  acres  of  land.  Furthermore,  these 
owners  had  to  live  near  oi  on  the  land  that 
was  reclaimed.  Repayment  of  -he  total 
cost  of  each  reclamiation  project  was  appor- 
tioned to  every  landowner  getting  v/ater,  and 
repayment  had  to  be  completed  within  10 
years  Beyond  this  all  other  conrrols  were 
to  be  handled  at  the  local  level. 

In  1914  Congress  doubled  the  repayment 
period,  extending  it  to  20  years  In  1926  it 
wa.s  further  extended  to  40  years.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  a  50-year  repayment  policy. 

This  fivefold  extension  of  repayment  time 
appears  on  the  surface  as  a  wise  and  Justl- 
fiihle  move  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  farmer 
in  the  reclamation  districts.  But  in  reality 
such  a  greatly  lengthened  repayment  plan 
means  governmental  control  of  the  project 
for  the  entire  adult  life  span  of  the  people 
involved  Both  political  and  financial  con- 
•r>i  remains  In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  second  place,  there  is  less 
likely  to  be  a  careful  scrutiny  of  construc- 
ti  >n  and  overhead  costs  by  the  people  In  the 
reclamation  districts  themselves  when  the 
repayment  perUxl  Is  spread  over  half  a  cen- 
tury 

The  revolving  fund  originally  established 
was  voted  additional  funds  In  1920  when 
C ontrress  passed  the  Mineral-Oil  Leasing  Act, 
This  provided  that  62  5  percent  of  the  oil 
r>valtie»  from  all  public  lands  and  leases 
vere  to  be  paid  into  the  reclamation  fund 
111  1939  Congress  passed  the  Hayden- 
O  Mahoney  amendment  to  the  departmental 
apiircjprlatlons  bill,  enlarging  the  recla- 
mation fund  once  more.  This  time  It  was 
to  receive  52  5  percent  of  all  receipts  (Includ- 
ing penalties  I  received  by  the  Treasury 
Department  from  land  within  naval  reserva- 
tions for  the  period  from  1920  to  1939. 

The  economic  feasibility  and  financial 
saindness  of  reclamation  efforts  during  thp 
f^rst  three  decades  of  this  century  have 
i;!\en  way  to  the  stupendous  but  often 
questionable  projects  of  recent  years.  The 
revolving  fund  principle  has  been  tossed 
overboard  For  the  past  decade  or  so  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  has  been  submitting 
an  annual  budget  and  getting  direct  appro- 
priations. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  nearly 
15.000,0(X)  acres  of  western  lands  have  be- 
come lush  and  fruitful  by  virtue  of  recla- 


mation projects  privately  and  locally  fi- 
nanced and  engineered.  An  additional  5.- 
000.000  acres  has  been  reclaimed  during  the 
past  50  years  through  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Of  this  5.000.000 
acres,  more  than  80  percent  (4.200.000  acres, 
to  be  exact  I  had  already  been  leclaimed  by 
the  end  of  1945;  that  is  to  say.  before  Mr. 
Oscar  Chapman  became  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Total  expenditures  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation during  the  past  5  years  under 
Chapman  total  almost  $1,000,000,000  and 
represent  almost  as  much  money  as  was  spent 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  43  years  that  the 
Bureau  had  been  functioning.  The  expendi- 
tures under  Chapman  for  1950.  amounting 
to  Si359,703.710.  exceed  by  more  than  $50.- 
000  000  all  moneys  expended  by  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  up  to  the  time  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  tcxjk  office  in  1933. 

Not  t-nly  have  Bureau  of  Reclamation  costs 
mounted  at  an  astronomical  rate  during  the 
Chapman-Truman  administration,  but  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the 
Irrigation  activities  and  multiple  dams  self- 
sustaining  and  self-llquldatlng.  The  devices 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  include: 

1  Enlisting  local  or  regional  support  for  a 
project  by  playing  up  motives  of  self-interest. 
There  will  be  patronage  to  insure  support  of 
Icnral  pollticiarifi.  There  will  be  Jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  There  will  be  lucrative  con- 
tracts for  the  business  interests.  There  will 
be  easy  pickings  for  land  speculators.  There 
wUi  be  cheap  water  for  the  farmer  and  cheap 
power  for  the  homes  and  Industries. 

2  Always  submitting  very  low  estimates 
whenever  a  new  project  is  proposed  for 
which  Congress  is  to  authorize  the  money. 
Once  the  project  is  under  way.  estimated 
costs  invariably  rise  again  and  again.  Chap- 
man and  Strauss  learned  long  ago  that  Con- 
gress, grumblingly  perhaps,  will  nevertheless 
go  along  in  voting  the  new  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  complete  a  project  rather 
than  leave  it  unfinished. 

In  1937  when  the  Reclamation  boys  pre- 
sented their  original  estimated  cost  for  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  project  in  the  State 
of  Colorado,  it  came  to  $44,000,000.  By  1947 
after  the  project  had  been  partly  completed, 
this  had  been  revised  upward  to  $128,000,- 
OOO— and  in  1948  to  nearly  $132,000,000. 

Then  there  is  the  Hungry  Horse  project  in 
Montana.  Originally  this  was  to  cost  a  mere 
$6,348,000.  By  1947  the  estimated  cost  had 
mulnplled  to  $48,000,000;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  costs  of  completion  were  expected  to 
run  to  $93,500,000.  By  the  time  this  project 
is  completed  it  may  have  cost  us  $150,000,000. 

3.  The  self-sustaining  and  self-llquldatlng 
requirements  provided  by  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1939  and  other  acts  of  an 
earlier  date,  have  been  largely  nullified  by 
a  legal  opinion  handed  down  by  one  of 
Mr.  Chapman's  solicitors.  Fowler  Harper,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Harper's 
opinion,  declared  Congressman  Jensen,  of 
Iowa,  in  hearings  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  for  1949,  nullified 
the  basic  law  of  the  land  and  "in  my  estima- 
tion, has  been  very  detrimental  to  reclama- 
tion, hydroelectric  power  funds,  and  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  reclamation.  Irriga- 
tion, and  hydroelectric  power  projects." 

What  Che  Fowler  Harper  opinion  did  in 
actuality  was  to  give  a  special  subsidy  to 
the  water  and  power  users  of  the  project 
by  throwing  interest  and  amortization  costa 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

The  poUticalization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  under  present  leadership,  and 
its  corrupting  Influence  upon  the  very  locali- 
ties and  regions  which  It  proposes  to  help, 
demand  full-scale  Investigation  and  pub- 
licity. Up  to  now  tbe  Reclamation  Bureau 
has  been  a  sacred  cow  which  no  one  dared 
Investigate.  But  the  citizens  of  West  and 
East  alike  need  to  be  told  the  full  story. 
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That  the  West  will  need  more  hydro- 
electric power  and  more  water  as  its  popula- 
tion and  industries  grow  is  beyond  ques- 
tion— but  from  now  on  every  project  planned 
lor  the  West  must  be  concerned  with  sup- 
plying water  to  cities  and  Industries,  not  to 
reclamation  of  croplands. 

The  steel  mills,  aluminum  and  magnesium 
plants,  copjier.  zinc,  lead,  and  other  metal  re- 
fineries, foundries  and  manufacturing 
plants — without  which  the  new  West  cannot 
grow — these  and  the  other  thousands  of 
manufacturing  plants  are  the  ones  that  need 
water  and  power.  It  takes  270  tons,  or  65.000 
gallons,  of  water  to  process  1  ton  of  steel. 
And  though  the  average  person  drinks  less 
than  2  quarts  of  liquid  a  day,  the  dally  per 
capita  use  of  water  for  domestic  and  Indus- 
trial purposes  Is  more  than  a  thousand  gal- 
lons Without  this  supply  of  water  Los 
Angeles.  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  and  a  host 
of  other  western  cities  would  shrivel  up 
and  die. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  take  a  new.  hard  look  at  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Its  grandiose 
plans.  The  question  must  be  asked — and 
asked  soon — "Reclamation,  for  what?  " 


Statement  of  President  William  Green, 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  the 
Need  for  Strong  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

Oe  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1951 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
pleasure  in  inserting  the  remarks  of 
President  William  Green,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  dehvered  at 
an  informal  meeting  of  about  200  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  room  this  morning, 
called  by  me,  in  which  he  directed  at- 
tention to  the  dangers  that  threaten 
our  Nation  and  our  economy  unless 
strong  controls  are  continued  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

In  his  characteristically  clear  and 
forceful  manner.  Mr.  Green  detailed  the 
dangers  that  lie  ahead  unless  we  effec- 
tively apply  controls  over  the  economy. 
His  remarks  were  of  such  deep  interest. 
I  felt  they  should  be  made  available  to 
each  and  every  Member.  The  following 
is  a  transcript  of  his  statement: 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  present  the  views  of 
organized  labor  on  the  present  crisis  con- 
fronltng  the  Nation, 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
organized  labor  have  consistently  stipported 
the  Nation's  defense  eflfort.  Labor  unions 
who  have  always  been  the  first  target  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  know  the  importance  of 
building  the  defenses  of  the  free  world 
against  Soviet  Imperialism  and  aggression. 

Organized  labor  also  knows  that  the  fight 
against  communism  is  not  merely  a  fight  on 
the  battlefield.  Just  as  import&nt  Is  the 
fight  against  inflation  at  home.  By  lu  very 
nature,  the  defense  program  means  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation.  A  program  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  guns,  tanks,  aircraft,  and  other 
military  equipment  reduces  the  amount  of 
goods  available  to  civilians  while,  at  the  same 
time,  increasing  the  money  available  to  buy 


this  limited  supply  of  g<xxls.  The  result  can 
only  be  Increased  pressure  on  prices  which 
can  easily  lead  to  catastrophe  unless  we  are 
willing  to  apply  effectively  direct  controls 
over  the  economy. 

All  of  us  know  that  ever  since  the  out- 
break ol  the  war  in  Korea,  the  threat  of 
inflation  has  been  very  real  The  d:>llar  has 
declined  seriously  in  real  value  A  few  facts 
and  figures  will  prove  this  point. 

Today's  dollar  Is  worth  only  54  cents  as 
compared  with  the  dollar  in  1939  By  May 
1951,  the  cost  of  living,  as  indicated  by  the 
Consumers'  Price  Index  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  had  increased  by  88  percent  over 
the  1939  level.  For  food,  which  is  the  most 
importar.  t  Item  in  the  worker's  cost  of  living, 
the  Increase  was  139  percent.  The  dollar 
today  will  buy  only  42  cents  worth  of  food 
in  1039  terms. 

The  above  figures  give  some  I6ca  of  the 
tremendous  increases  since  pre-World  War 
II  days  in  the  prices  which  workers  have  to 
pay  to  meet  everyday  living  costs.  Moreover, 
recent  short-run  increases  have  markedly 
decreased  the  purchasing  power  of  the  work- 
ers  dollar  From  June  1950  to  May  1951.  the 
cost  of  living  rose  by  9  percent.  Again  food 
prices  led  the  way  with  an  increase  of  13 
percent.  By  May  1951,  the  food  dollar  waa 
worth  only  89  cents  In  pre-Korean  terms. 

Although  there  has  been  a  slight  slacken- 
ing in  the  rise  of  prices  in  recent  weeks,  thu 
should  certainly  not  lull  us  into  any  false 
sense  of  security.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Mobilization,  in  his 
second  quarterly  report  to  the  President,  has 
estimated  that  the  gap  between  consumer 
buying  power  aid  the  amount  of  goods  that 
will  be  available  for  consumers  to  buy  will 
reach  between  ten  and  twenty  billion  dollars. 
It  is  obvious  that  unless  there  Is  authoriza- 
tion to  hold  down  price  levels,  this  gap  will 
create  a  tremendous  Inflationary  pressure  In 
the  economy.  Price  Stabilizer  Michael  V. 
DlSalle  has  Ftated  that  if  presently  planned 
price  orders  are  not  permitted  to  go  InUj 
effect,  there  may  be  an  Increase  of  7  percert 
in  the  cost  of  living  within  the  next  few 
months.  This  is  almost  as  much  as  the  total 
increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  the  rla« 
In  prices  that  has  taken  place  within  th« 
past  year  has  seldom  been  equalled  In  tha 
history  of  our  country.  In  fact,  except  for 
the  inflation  of  World  War  I  and  that  of 
1946.  there  has  been  no  comparable  price 
rific  since  the  Civil  War.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely ruinous  to  our  entire  economy  If  the 
inflationary  movement,  which  has  now  some- 
what abated,  were  permitted  to  resiune  its 
upward  course. 

These  figures  emphasize  the  Importance 
of  the  crUls  confronting  the  Nation.  To 
meet  this  crisis  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
strengthen  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
This  act  Is  the  basic  law  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. It  provides  the  framework  for  both 
price  control  afld  wage  stabUlzatlon.  Un- 
fortunately, the  act  In  Its  present  form  is 
inadequate  to  do  tbe  Job  of  guiding  our 
Nation's  efforts  through  the  months  ahead. 

The  President  has  made  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  regarding  this  law. 
Organized  labor  felt  that  the  President's 
recommendations  did  not  go  far  enough  and 
has  submitted  a  number  of  other  suggestions 
for  strengthening  the  law.  Action  on  this 
law  has  already  been  taken  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

The  workers  of  the  country  are  extremely 
disappointed  by  the  action  which  the  Senate 
ha,B  taken.  The  Senate  did  not  merely  refuse 
to  strengthen  the  law;  instead  It  adopted  a 
number  of  specific  amendments  which  will 
serve  to  cripple  the  operations  of  our  con- 
trol authorities  and  help  to  faring  on  In- 
flationary Increases  In  prices.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  President's  recommendations  for 
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ttrengih*"'"g  th«  Uw  were  adopted.  In  my 
oplnUm.  Uil»  l«  truly  thodting  Here  la  the 
President  who  h»a  Uv*rt  with  th«  law.  worked 
with  It,  t«Uli.g  the  Congrea  it  Is  Inade- 
quate and  making  specific  recommendations 
for  tta  approTsJ.  Instead,  the  Senate  has 
rejected  every  single  one  of  hla  auggesticns. 
The  bill  Is  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
■cnutlvw.  The  Houjie  hat  already  adopted 
a  number  of  amendmenta  which  will  serl- 
(maJy  weaken  the  bill. 

I  want  to  urge  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  think  carefully  about  his  votes  on  these 
questions.  The  rotes  on  this  bill  will  affect 
the  entire  stabilization  program  aiKt  the 
whole  defense  effort  of  the  country. 

Because  organised  labor  was  so  con- 
cerned about  developing  an  effecUve  de- 
fense program,  we  have  voluntarily  Joined 
in  the  NaUons  stabilizaUon  program.  We 
have  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  restric- 
UoDs  of  a  wage-stabUlzaUon  program.  We 
have  voluntarily  a^jreed  that  wage  increases 
which  workers  can  obtain  from  their  em- 
pkjyers  are  subject  to  the  regul&Uon  and 
orden  of  th"»  current  Wage  StabUlzatlon 
Board.  We  have  taken  this  step  voluntarily 
because  «e  have  assumed  that  the  other 
groups  in  our  economy  would  make  similar 
sacrlfloaa.  We  have  expected  businessmen 
and  farmoa.  •»  well  as  workers,  to  Join  to- 
gether in  this  defense  period  under  a  pro- 
gram at  equality  of  sacrifice. 

HowcTcr.  unless  Congress  strengthens  the 
pirf^n^  Production  Act.  the  cooperation  of 
worksn  in  the  defense  program  will  have 
to  be  reoonaidered.  Without  making  any 
threata  at  all.  because  I  do  not  want  to 
threaten  anyone.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the 
DefeoM  Production  Act  as  passed  by  the 
Seoate  means  a  program  of  controls  In  which 
strict  eon.trol5  are  placed  on  wages  without 
fitwitar  strict  controls  over  prices.  How  can 
tlM  workers  of  this  country  accept  a  stabil- 
tytirm  program  that  means  strict  reg^ola- 
tlon  at  the  wages  they  receive,  but  little  or 
DO  regulation  over  the  price  of  things  that 
th«y  bsve  to  buy? 

Tog  t»>i«  reason,  the  future  of  our  whole 
ctabUls^on  program  hinges  on  the  action 
wblelk  Congress  will  take  on  this  Defense 
Prodoetlon  Act.  I  want  to  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  Coogreas  to  study  the  proposals  made 
by  tta*  Preaident  and  organized  labor  for 
g^r«t^tt>a«tTtg  the  law.  I  know  that  If  they 
do  this,  they  will  live  up  to  their  responal- 
bUltiM  and  will  sappcat  a  law  that  will  meet 
the  crisis  now  facing  the  Nation. 


DtlMrra  CkkkcB  Fesdrml 


EXTENSION  OP  REliiARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or  MABTLAJn) 

JS  TBI  BOUSE  OP  RKPRBSZNTATIVX8 

ThuTtday.  JvXi  12.  19S1 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
In  tbeee  days  of  high  meat 
It  ts  important  to  get  the  best  re- 
flolts  fktan  the  food  on  hand.  Ooodeook- 
iDf  to  ff  ntisl  for  good  eattnc  even  when 
Dtm  bat  ttw  good  Judgment  to  select  a 
fine  Maryland  ehlelcen. 

Tcsterday.  at  the  Detmanra  chicken 
fMttval  In  Saltsbury,  Md.,  197  fine  cooks 
tnm  wamaj  localities  competed  In  the 
tontli  anmal  contest  to  determine  the 
«sy  to  cook  a  chicken. 

vtnner    w&s    Mrs.    Aubrey    O. 
,of  SoowHin.  Md.    Her<alffinal 


priM-wlnninK   recipe    is   inserted   here, 
for  the  benoflt  of  lovers  of  good  food: 

One  chicken— three-four  pounds,  cut  la 
serving  pieces. 

One  onion  chopped. 

One-half  cup  water. 

One  teaspoon  salt 

Two  tabiespooas  fat. 

Three  table6po<:;ns  vlneesr. 

Two   tablespoons   brown    siu'ar. 

One-half  tablespoon  prepared  mustard. 

One  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce. 

One  can  tomato  sauce. 

Brown  sugar  In  fat  and  remove  -<'  roaster. 
Brown  cnlon  In  fat  and  add  rerniuaMs;  in- 
gredients. Simmer  30  minutes  P'jur  over 
chicken.  Bake  Ir^  moderate  oven  (325-350 
degrees  F.)   1  hour. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTVES 
Thursday.  JuVj  12,  1951 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
present  Pijblic  Housing  Act  has  t)een  with 
us  about  2  years.  During  that  time,  at 
the  cost  of  a  great  many  million-  ot  di  1- 
lars  for  administrative  overhead,  the 
Government  has  been  able  to  build  ap- 
proximately 35.000  units.  During  the 
same  time,  private  industry  has  built 
2.000.000  units,  or  more.  Thi.'^.  to  the 
intelligent  mind,  should  suggest  that 
passing  a  bill  does  not  necessarily  build 
houses;  that  takes  carpenters,  and 
plumbers,  and  other  uorkmen.  and  it 
takes  lumber  and  plaster  and  other  ma- 
terials. It  also  takes  an  honest  effort 
to  produce  results,  and  it  has  been  my 
contention  that  the  best  results  always 
have  been  secured,  and  always  will  be 
secured,  first,  from  private  industry 
which  has  an  interest  In  getting  the 
houses  built  and  ready  to  sell,  and  .sec- 
ond, from  the  agencies  of  government 
nearest  home.  These  would  include  the 
Stat.es  and  the  counties  and  the  cities. 

The  act  we  passed  2  years  ago  was 
curious  in  itself.  It  wa.s  only  the  second 
time  we  had  deliberately  bypa.ssed  the 
Congress  and  told  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment to  go  direct  to  the  Treasury  and 
stick  in  its  hand  and  take  out  money 
without  the  customary  controls  It  ob- 
ligated the  taxpayers  for  about  $19,000.- 
000.000.    That  Is  a  lot  of  money 

It  was  an  84-page  bill.  Do  you  re- 
member It.  Mr.  Speaker?  I  do  not  re- 
call how  many  Representatives  voted  for 
the  bill  and  how  many  voted  against  it. 
I  know  that  I  voted  against  it.  I  want 
housing,  for  veterans,  for  nonveterans. 
not  waste  and  delajrs  and  politics  Some 
of  the  Members  write  weekly  letters 
home,  or  news];»per  columns.  I  was 
very  much  Interested  to  reread  recently 
the  letter  written  to  his  constituents  at 
the  time  the  Act  was  i«ssed.  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  New  Hampshire  I  Mr  Cot- 
tohI  and  It  is  so  pertinent  now  that  I 
have  asked  his  permission  to  include  it  in 


this  exieasion  of  my  own  remarks.    Mr. 
Cotton  s  letter  was  as  follows: 

YOUTl    CONCRTSSMAN    REPORTS 

(By  NoBRis  Cotton) 
.TriY  7,  1949  —This  is  the  last  week  that 
thf^  House  will  look  upon  the  familiar  scenee 
of  the  Chamber  It  has  occupied  for  nearly 
lOO  years  (since  1857).  Next  year,  when  It 
returns  irnm  Us  temporary  quarters,  the 
Chamber  will  be  completely  remodeled  and 
old  landmarks  wUl  have  disappeared.  It  is 
striicinely  significant  that  the  last  act  In 
the  old  Chamber  may  well  mark  the  end 
o:  \n  epoch  in  nuT  history  and  the  beginning 
)'  it  new  and  strange  America. 

I  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  huge  Federal 
hiju.slji?   bUl. 

Let  rre  tell  you  why  I  btUeve  this  sweep- 
ing statement  is  Justifled.  why  I  Joined  in 
the  long  and  hopeless  fight  to  strike  public 
housing  out  of  the  bill,  and  why  1  voted 
against  its   final    passage 

First,  by  this  act  we  mortgage  our  entire 
ruuire.  It  permits  a  Government  agency  to 
make  contracts  for  the  next  40  years  to  the 
armiunt  cf  twelve  to  sixteen  bUUon  dollars. 
<Some  cf  this  may  be  paid  back  but  let  us 
n<)i  fool  ourselves  that  much  of  it  will.) 

These  contracts  pledge  the  "faith  and 
crtdit  of  the  United  States."  They  cannot 
be  broken.  The  Eighty-second  or  the 
Ei(<hty-third  Congrese  or  the  Nlnty-elghth 
or  the  One  hundredth  Congress  must  ap- 
propriate the  money.  No  control  is  left  to 
the  people's  representatives  come  flood  or 
r  inline,  peace  or  war.  bell  or  high  water. 
No  such  statute  has  ever  been  written  be- 
fore We  vote  billions  for  foreign  aid  and 
rither  purposes  but  we  can  watch  them,  re- 
duce them,  or  stop  them  at  any  time.  This, 
however,  is  an  Increase  in  our  national  debt 
and  must  be  paid.  Just  as  the  interest  and 
principal  Is  paid  on  that  debt. 

New  Hampshire's  share  of  this  obligatioa 
Ls  Just  under  140,000.000.  Do  you  think  our 
Ipijislature  would  vote  to  bond  the  State  for 
that  amount  at  thla  time  for  the  slight  as- 
sistance that  two  or  three  of  our  larger  cities 
might  receive?  I  don't.  The  share  of  my 
own  town  would  be  over  $600,000.  Do  you 
think  our  town  meeting  would  vote  to  Issue 
tliese   bonds?     I  don't. 

How  can  we  talk  out  of  one  corner  of  our 
n^outh  about  Hoover  reorganization  and 
Government  economy  and  then  vote  this 
burden  on  us  for  40  years  and  on  our  chil- 
dren for  many  years  more? 

Second,  by  this  act  we  create  a  mighty 
political  machine  and  a  vast  army  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  is  claimed  that  under  It 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  build 
houses  but  that  the  local  and  city  govern- 
ments Issue  bonds  and  award  the  contracts 
while  Washington  guarantees  the  money, 
pays  the  Interest,  and  retains  enough  con- 
trol to  see  that  It  Is  spent  properly.  (Inci- 
dentally, the  Federal  Government  owns  the 
houses  for  40  years.) 

This  plan  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  either 
Federal  or  local  control  and  all  the  sins  of 
both.  Can  you  see  the  mad  scramble  of 
contractors,  architects,  and  sellers  of  ma- 
terials to  get  In  on  this?  Can  you  imagine 
the  patronage  that  local  bosses  and  city 
machines  will  enjoy?  "Where  the  carcass  is, 
there  will  the  vultures  gather."  At  the  same 
time,  Washington,  with  Its  finger  in  the  pie, 
win  reach  new  heights  in  bureaucracy  never 
before  attained  in  peacetime,  and,  in  the 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
win  "send  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our 
people  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

No,  I  could  not  vote  for  this  monstrosity, 
I  would  vote  for  reasonaole  Federal  aid  for 
slum  clearance  to  be  eontroUed  by  Congress 
and  Bcrutlniaed  by  Its  committees  on  ap- 
pniprlatlons,  and  for  aid  In  stimulating  pri- 
vate huUdlng  of  low  rental  units  and  homes, 


but  not  to  Issue  a  blank  check  for  40  years 
of  Government  extravagance  and  debau- 
chery to  rhe  tune  of  three  hundred  millions 
a  year. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago  a 
letter  went  up  to  New  Hampshire  on  this 
suo'.ect  when  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  our 
Governor  Plumer: 

"I  place  economy  amon^  the  first  and  most 
i.T.ponant  virtues,  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared.  To 
preserve  our  independence,  we  must  not  let 
cur  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We 
must  make  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profu.-^ion  and  servitude.  If 
we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wast- 
ing the  labors  of  the  people  under  the  pre- 
tence of  caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy." 


How  We  Got  Into  This  Jam  in  Aiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  JL'DD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  third  article  in  a  series  I 
wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers.  This  is  taken  from  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  of  June  27, 
1951: 
How  We  Got  Into  This  J.m« — United  St-atts, 

DElfDED       BY       MKTHS,       EMBRACED       STALIN, 

Scuttled  Chiang 

•  By  Representative  Walter  Jtmn) 

Washington.  June  26  —The  United  States 
Is  involved  in  a  major  war  in  Asia  because  we 
have  con.sistently  let  ourselves  be  deluded  as 
t  ^  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  enemy. 

The  No.  1  m.yth  of  our  age  was  our  believ- 
ing m  Wcrid  War  11  that  becau-se  we  were 
fighting  Hitler  and  Russia  was  fighting  Hit- 
ler. It  must  follow  that  Russia  was  a  demo- 
cratic nation  very  much  like  ourselves. 

The  .Soviet  Union  1?  not  a  peace-loving 
dtmccravy.  It  did  not  and  does  nut  believe 
In  the  Fame  kind  of  society  as  we  do.  There 
was  no  evidence  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  It  ever  intended  to  cooperate  in  build- 
ing the  sort  of  world  of  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  for  which  we  have  fought  two  world 
w;irs. 

Our  second  miscalculation  was  the  myth 
that  the  Communists  in  .A.5ia.  or  at  least  in 
China  were  different.  They  were  .supposed 
to  be  Pimply  agrarian  reformers.  The  belief 
diclnt  jv.st  happen;  it  was  skillfully  organ- 
i-'ed  and  put  over  because  it  was  useful  to 
the  Kremlin. 

When  history  is  written.  It  will  seem  fan- 
tastic that  the  supposedly  enlightened  and 
sophisticated  Americans  could  be  beguiled 
Into  ba.'^ing  their  country's  foreign  policy 
toward  -^sia  on  an  assumption  which  was 
contradicted    by   all    the   evidence. 

'agrarian   reformer  "    PHRASX 

Our  state  Department  policy  makers  are 
now  ashamed  of  the  "agi-arian  reformer" 
phrase.  But  It  played  a  decisive  role  in  their 
thinking  and  it  was  the  chant  of  most  of  our 
opinio  1 -forming  agencies. 

However  potent  the  agrrrian  reformer  lie 
was,  it  alone  did  not  trick  us  Into  withdraw- 
ing support  from  the  Chinese  Nationalists. 
For  that  we  needed  a  jtistlflcatlon  in  self- 
interest.  This  was  supplied  when  it  was 
alleged  that  the  Chinese  Nationalists  were 
not  ^ghting  the  Japanese  as  bard  as  the 
Chinese  Communists  were. 


Less  than  10  percent  of  the  Japanese  cas- 
ualties at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  were  in- 
flicted by  the  Chinese  Reds.  As  late  as  1944 
the  Chinese  Reds  allowed  the  Japanese  to 
pass  through  their  territory  to  drive  1,100 
miles  south  to  kill  thousands  of  loyal  Chi- 
nese. For  7  years  Yenan,  the  Red  capital. 
lay  within  100  mUes  of  Japanese  armies  in 
n^rth  China.  If  the  Chinese  Reds  had  been 
a  real  threat,  the  Japanese  would  have  wiped 
them  out.  The  fact  was  that  Japan  appre- 
ciated the  help  of  the  Chinese  Reds  against 
Cniang  Kai-shek. 

When  Japan's  surrender  made  the  argu- 
ment of  who  was  Killing  the  most  Japanese 
irrelevant,  another  excuse  was  invented  to 
Justify  our  withdrawing  supp<3rt  from 
Chiang  This  was  that  the  Reds  were  doing 
more  for  the  ccmiron  people  of  China. 

ORIGINAL   RXrORJlEB 

The  original  social  revolution  In  China  was 
being  carried  on  by  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
h'j  associates,  mostly  American-falned. 
Eight  years  of  figliting  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  with  the  merest  trickle 
of  American  aid,  halted  that  revolution. 

But  we  Americans  were  told  that  the 
Chinese  Reds  had  taken  it  up.  It  was  true 
that  while  the  Reds  were  carrying  on  a 
policy  of  withholding  food  from  the  cities, 
the  country  people  ate  better.  But  the  ap- 
parent rural  prosperity  lasted  only  until  the 
starved-out  cities  fell.  The  Chinese  Reds 
now  take  a  larger  part  of  the  farmer's  crop 
than  his  old  landlord  ever  did.  And  the 
peasants  now  lack  even  their  former  liberty. 

While  the  process  of  starving  out  the 
cities  was  going  on.  we  were  told  that  the 
Communists  would  never  take  the  cities  be- 
cause they  knew  they  couldn't  organize 
the- 1.  The  fact  was  that  long  ago  the 
Chinese  Reds  had  decided  that  they  should 
take  the  country  first  a/ a  means  of  getting 
the  cities. 

When  the  Communists  were  gaining  North 
China,  we  were  given  another  myth  by  the 
apologists  In  our  own  country  for  commu- 
nism. This  was  that  China  was  too  big  to 
be  one  country.  Divide  her  along  the  Yang- 
tze River  and  maybe  the  Nationalists  could 
handle  the  problems  of  the  south.  This 
lulled  us  into  doing  nothing  Just  long 
enoueh  for  the  Reds  to  seize  the  whole 
of  China. 

STILL  ANOTHER  MYTH 

Now  that  the  Chinese  mainland  Is  Com- 
munist-cccupied  except  for  scattered  areas, 
we  are  given  another  myth.  This  is  that  if 
we  build  up  Mao  Tze-tung.  the  Red  dictator, 
he  will  turn  against  Russia  and  come  over 
to  our  side.  But  Mao  has  been  saying  for 
29  years  that  China  must  be  tied  solely  and 
completely  to  Russia. 

Still,  we  are  told  that  If  we  give  Mao  more 
territory — Formosa,  for  example — he  will  de- 
sert the  winning  side  In  Asia  and  Join  us 
losers  The  phrase  used  is  that  he  will  be- 
come "another  Tito." 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
Chinese  history  knows  that  there  is  only  one 
Tito  In  China.  That  Is  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
who  deserted  the  Russians  in  1927,  became  a 
Christian,  and  fought  for  China's  independ- 
ence when  we  and  the  British  were  selling 
munitions  to  Japan.  He  continued  to  fight 
for  the  independence  of  China  after  we  and 
the  British,  at  Yalta,  deeded  control  of  Man- 
churia to  Russia. 

You  will  hear  it  said  that  America  need 
not  fear  communism  in  China  because  the 
Reds  will  not  be  able  to  convert  the  people 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  will  fail  to  solve 
China's  economic  po'oblems,  and  eventually 
the  Chinese  will  absorb  their  conquerors  as 
they  absorbed  conqtierors  before. 

XCMORANCX    or   KBTOKT 

Such  arguments  abov  a  complete  igno- 
rance of  history  and  of  communism.  Th* 
Reds  have  never  tried  to  convert  a  majority 
of    any    people.     They    have    never   claimed 


more  than  3  percent  of  the  Bwsians.  6  per- 
cent of  the  Poles.  8  percent  of  the  Czechs. 
When  they  find  their  rant:a  getting  too  large, 
they  hold  a  purge.  All  they  ever  want  is  » 
hard,  disciplined  corps  to  control  all  the  rest. 

Acaln.  since  when  have  the  Communists 
solved  anybody's  economic  problems?  They 
haven  t  solved  Russia's;  after  30  years  they 
have  no  nnswer  for  the  misery  of  their  own 
masses  except  renewed  self-sacrifice  to  a 
dream  of  world  conquest.  Economic  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  only  in  an  atmoephere  of 
freedom,  as  the  history  of  the  United  States' 
shows.  But  every  tyranny  that  comes  along 
uses  economics  as  a  weapon. 

One  more  myth  remains — that  the  ancient 
Chinese  will  swallow  up  their  conquerors. 
But  this  takes  time.  It  took  the  Chinese 
100  years  to  overcome  the  Mongols.  267  years 
to  overcome  the  Manchus.  Perhaps  In  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  they  will  overcome 
the  Communists,  although  to  say  they  will 
is  as  logical  as  telling  a  patient  he  will  get 
over  cancer  because  he  recovered  from  the 
measles. 

But  what  will  hap(>en  to  ua,  our  children, 
and  cur  country  In  the  meantime? 


Shall  We  Limit  Federal  Taxkif  ud 
Spendinc? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NIW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSE^TTATTSnES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1951 

SHALL    WX    LIMrr    rXDESAL    TAXINO    AKH    BPZICI)- 
INGV — IF    TOU    THINK    SO,    HIXT    BSCtmS    TBM 

AoopnoN  OF  HoosB  jontT  RssoLtmoN  as> 

FOR   A  CXINSTTTTmONAL   AMZNDMKNT 
STVATt»SI>BI3UC   DEBT 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  new- 
bom  American  baby  opens  hia  eyes  to  a 
debt  of  approximately  $1,700  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  debt  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  $11,000  mortgage  on  every 
owner-occupied  dwelling  in  the  Nation. 
That  is  their  part  of  our  mitional  debt 
which  ri?ached  the  staggering  figure  o! 
$257,357,000,000  tn  the  fiscal  year  1950. 

Now  we  find  that  Truman's  blocdy 
peace  has  already  cost  more  than  Roose- 
velt's war.  Having  the  power  to  do  al- 
most anything  and  to  tax  without  limit. 
the  administration  and  a  majority  in 
Congress  are  committed  to  a  program  of 
exchanging  favors  in  return  for  votes. 
Congress  lacks  the  will  or  capacity  to 
stop  the  present  trend  into  more  social- 
ism and  even  more  taxes.  A  government 
so  dishonest  and  Irresponsible  at  home 
can  exercise  no  moral  authority  abroad. 
Without  American  moral  leadership  it 
seems  peace  is  impossible  and  continued 
war  inevitable. 

So  to  correct  the  evils  of  such  a  gov- 
ernment in  our  domestic  affairs,  the 
people  themselves  must  reduce  the 
amount  of  government.  They  must  re- 
enact  constitutional  limitations  redefin- 
ing the  kind  of  government  they  want. 
Without  that  Congress  Ls  defenseless 
against  the  scramble  of  interminable 
organized  pressure  groups  that  continue 
to  increase. 


THX  coNSTrrunoxaL 

There  are  a  number  of  tax  Umltation 

proposals    pending    before    the   House. 

One  provides  a  limitation  of  25  percent 
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en  Ftdenl  taeome  tax  r«t«.  Twenty- 
fiv«  of  tbe  State  Icglaiatxircs  have  ap- 
proved soch  an  amendmeivt  as  tbe  Boa- 
oraUe  Vkum.  M.  IfUsoa.  o<  niiooi&.  sbcws 
In  im  ap&teb.  in  the  Houce  of  Befaestsil- 
atm«  en  Thnndaj.  Junr  M.  1»51. 

Ify  reaototion,  inUoduMd  on  May  4. 
1&51  B  fmfflce  other  proposals.  It  wouW 
amend  onrOpnstltution  to  limit  the  total 
Federal  tax  taJce  for  nomnilitary  er- 
pendiutfca.  Ineludins  interest  pajfinents 
en  Ok  natiocal  deU,  br>  5  percent  of  tbe 
national  income  in  any  one  year.  L«» 
than  t*»^  pcreentagje  met  all  of  our  ntm- 
milltary  needs  from  1789  to  IMO.  inchx)- 
inf  008t»  0*  aD  wars  besides. 

What  voold  It  mean  now  in  dcQars  and 
cent*  to  the  Nation  and  to  every  irdi- 
Tidnai?    In  tiw  Hscal  year  1950.  ti^  na- 
tioiml  iaeoae  was  at  tbe  rate  c^  UI9.- 
TOtuMMM-    All  Federal  taxes  impoGed 
on  the  people  dunng  the  same  period 
axaooDted  to  $37.M4.733.567.     NonmiU- 
tary  expoMBturea  approximated  $21,000,- 
COO.OOO  m  fiscal  laao.  thus  exceeding  mil- 
itary expenditures  which  totaled  about 
I19.0IM0MM.    In  ali  Government  ex- 
penditures exceeded  receipts  by  $3  122.- 
102,357.     These  figures  *ow  that  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
lor  aonnflNaiT  f^irpoees  took  10  percent 
of  the  national  tnctmie. 

Effective  lesislatioo  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed wottki  have  nearly  cut  in  two  thr'^e 
•  outlay*  for  nonmilltary  purpores.  In- 
stead of  ^.0OO,OOO.OTO.  DonrafUtary  ex- 
pendltana  vtmld  have  accounted  for 
flMf(».M».MO  Le^vtof  mlMtary  ex- 
peodHnres  at  their  actual  flgtire  for  that 
year,  the  total  Ptederal  expenditure  would 
have  amounted  to  $30,000,000,000.  ap- 
pnaimmMttf.  Tin*  taxes  fanpnaed  on  the 
peopte  far  tte  year  would  have  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  $7,000  JOQ.OOO.  Th^ 
woaM  tawa  cCaetively  dried  up  on  the 
books  SodaUit  WWafim,  the  only  way 
it  win  cfcr  be  repealed. 

Tbe  aBOKtaBent  envisases  the  need 
for  addtttonal  revenue  in  time  of  war. 
It  requireB  i|>eetal  war  taxes  to  meet  war 
coala.  B^  aeimrattng  the  coat  of  civilian 
goveraaent  from  war  eoata  we  stop  the 
govenaMBt  raMnc  taxes  for  war  and 
spMdtac  ti  for  other  pmpusea  U  a^o 
re^iirei  ipaeial  taxes  from  time  to  time 
for  the  porpoae  of  rettrtuK  the  natkami 
debt  Ftamllj.  tbe  aioendment  rertores 
to  the  Oonatttntian  a  HniltatWai  which 
prwMllsd  tm  1710  up  to  1913,  when  the 
BiJKtmBtti  AiMndment  renoved  it  with 
rasb  evU  eonaeiineneea. 

Hm  ■■iinrtmnit  proposed 
oa  Um  fbdH«l  Oovemment  the 
ctMOBdv  of  limitationa  that  have  been 
retailed  tqr  most  of  the  SUtes  and  cttiea 
date   of  thdr  organlEatian. 
k  that  most  of  them  are 
the  Federal  Oovemment  al- 


Commlttee  To  limit 
Powers  supports  this 
1%  believes  this  to  be  the 
remedy  yet  olTered. 
haiul-outs  are  the  tan 
.  „  .__mnunlsm.  They  are  con- 
Tbey  foster  oomiptloa  Jn  Oov- 
oftcn  under  the  fuise  of  soelal 


welfare.    The  end  result  of  this  robbimr- 
Peter-to-pay-Paul  philosophj  is  hi^-^er 

taxes. 

If  we  limit  the  Federal  Goveriunent  s 
power  to  impose  taxes  on  the  peopie   as 
we  have  done  in  tbe  States  and  mm  oi- 
palJUes.  we  aotomatJcally  curtail  G^'V- 
ernment   spending      This    hv.s    ^tn^i-^ 
even  Sccialist  maj-or^.     If  xe  with.*  'li 
our  vQoney.  our  oCcial^  canrx^t  carry  u-s 
into  socialism  or  communism.    TbL-  ••iuU 
enaJale  our  elected  offici&ia  to  res- i  re- 
quests from  tlMjae  who  clamor  ior  mare 
and  bi^rger  hand -outs.  It  will  put  mpihod 
irstead  of  madness  in  our  pTt^^^nt  r<^v- 
ernment   house«cpepTne.     It  will   r.J^t'--n 
the  return  of  cur  Naticn  to  a  balanced 
budget      At  the  !?sme  time    it  will  not 
reduce  oirr  military  efficienrv  nor  impair 
our   defense    prepn'-pdne«:=;       Rath"-    ;' 
w.U  strengthen  us  ci:  heme  and  crsiin  ; ..d 
respect  am.ong  the  other   nai^uns. 

BOW    TOO    CAN    HI'  P 

If  yon  Rgroe  w^th  thi.-;  pTOposal.  will 
you  organize  in  your  comin-inity  to  ^,:p- 
port  this  amenclmeni^  Let  as  stop  tl^.e 
spectacle  of  attempting  lo  make  lcii:J 
the  immoral  lakmg  by  force  of  one  man  s 
house  or  his  cattle  or  his  waees  or  savuaps 
and  giving  it  to  another  without  pnce 

Talk  the  matter  over  with  your  fneiid.s 
and  associates.  Write  your  Comrress- 
man  auid  tell  him  yot:j  thoughts  on  this 
resolution,  and  teH  him  you  want  to  help 
hun,  by  this  resolution,  to  resii>t  the 
special  preswire  groups. 
Help  yourself — the  taxpayer 

House  Joint  R«ciutlon  2f,2 
Joint   r«fioiuaoa    pxopoftiiiK   iii    acQ^nduit'ia 
to  the  ConsUtuOoii  of   J^e  Umieti  .S(au:s 
reiaUJOA  to  taxes  aiul  ih&  caUuiijii  debt 
ResolveA  l>v  tf*^  Senate  and  Uoute  of  R<'p- 
Te»entmti9ea  of  tke  Uwited  States  oi  Amtnica 
in   CKmgras  maarmbled    itvo-iA-ds    )/   each 
Houae  concurrtng  Uif-rrxn).  That  the  f<  >lcw- 
Ing  utlde  ts  propoMd  m  an  .Tmemlmer'.  to 
th«  Constitution  of  tbe  Unitefl  at«:es,  whicb 
ehail  be  valid  to  a'.I  rMeris  iirid  piirpiwes  a« 
part  cf  the  Conaiitution  wnen  ralitUil     v    :." 
Iei;l*iature«  oi   tnree-touitty*  ol    tiie   »*'.';r.^ 
SUtes: 

"AnuzLi  — 

"aKnoM  1.  Aii  Uxea  te»Jed  and  ct-iected 
for  noomUltar^  expenditurea  ujcludiiu;  in- 
terest on  tbe  oaUcnal  ilebt  in  any  as?  jfoxr 
siuOl  not  oinnml  6  percent  ol  the  national 
Income  for  the  nearest  preca<llii|;  caienciar 
year  for  wbtch  azures  are  avaiiabie;  non- 
niUitary  expenditures  shall  include  all  oi 
thomt  not  deAnwl  as  miUtary  expenditures. 
"Tbe  Congrcaa  fibail  define  wb<ti  or  :..>ti- 
tutea  military  expendirurea,  which  «bAil  in- 
clude only  aucb  outlays  as  nro  uae<i  tor  ruu- 
InK  and  r«Mtir»ia*ntng  personnel  for  the 
Arnkcd  Porees  and  for  the  facllines  and  :uate- 
rtaU  nr^&ff^  by  them  to  be  eftective,  anU  ior 
bencfita  and  pensions  to  veterans. 

"Tlxe  Congress  sbaii  also  deHne  whAi  ccjq- 
ftttntas  national  income. 

"Sac.  a.  In  th*  event  that  the  Umied 
btatea  shall  become  engaged  in  war  the 
Congress  shall  lay  and  cillect  a  special  war 
tax  wiiich  shall  be  used  solely  to  defray  the 
mlilUry  costs  of  that  war. 

"Sac.  3.  Tbe  Congress  shall  from  time  to 
time  lay  and  collect  a  special  tax  tu  be  umhI 
solely  to  retire  the  national  debt. 

"Sac.  4.  The  power  of  Congress  defined  la 
section  8.  article  I.  of  the  CuiisUtuUuii  to 
•borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
8Utee'  Is  hereby  Itmlted  to  the  power  te  bor- 
row money  when  approved  by  a  vote  of  the 
people  onfy  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  stnte  of 
war,  or  to  meet  a  national  emergency  ' 


Organized  Labor's  Demaad  for  Strong 
Coah^s 


E-^rTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OK  UO-I.SOIS 

IN  THK  HOrSS  OF  RKPRBSENT .STIVES 

Mr    SABATH      Mr    James  B.  Carey, 
secretary- trea.«^^urer  of  the  CTO,  in  ad- 

c:'^'-'-:n"  a  c -rfcrence  called  by  me  cf 
.<",me  200  Memi^rs  of  the  Rouse  th.s 
mornint!:.  presented  a  thorough  cutl:iie 
of  organized  labors  position  m  the  fl-ht 
to  insure  effective  controls  dunns  the 
present  enur^^ency.  He  pictured  the 
plisfht  of  tho  v>ork:n2  people  and  their 
families  facel  with  skyTocketmg  pnces. 
higher  rents,  and  the  ever -increasing 
danger  of  iireaier  inflation,  and  the 
added  strain  on  all  Amencaivs  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  mountinp  cost.';  of  our  de- 
fense  pi''^-'"^'!^- 

He   advocated   strengthened   controls 

..:..;  ;...., I'd  that  every  Member  of  the 
C  r:.  .^  tand  tip  and  be  counted  so 
•  le  American  people  will  know  thost'  m- 
t  P  .sled  in  protecting  their  welfare  and 
:■  f  ivcr  of  our  defense  program. 
His  stati  ment  follows: 
I  WBnt  to  exprese  the  appreciation  of  the 
(  lO  :  r  you  gentlemen  taking  time  off  In 
these  :  t-r-ic  a;,;ys  to  hear  our  posuiou  on 
the  Dtieiiic  ProduoLioa  hill  you  are  no* 
ccrsidertri.' 

Wc.  of  '.T-earaz^'d  labrr,  feel  that  the  de- 
cisions you  are  making  theee  days  on  this 
bin  are  ffolnc  to  be  world -ah  sk  trip  in  their 
effect— Uiat  the\'  are  either  going  to  help  us 
;:.  our  flght  aKainst  Communist  agjtresslon. 
'  ihev  are  fi^>in^  to  expose  us  to  a  devastai- 
.iOation  that  will  mean  dooena  of  dlvl- 
s  .IIS  of  armed  men  added  to  the  Communist 
f   rces. 

We  kn<rw  that  the  hour  Is  late,  that  many 
I  .iiKT^ssmpn  have  made  up  their  minds  en 
1.  A  hey  are  ?ring  to  TOte.  But  we  of  cr- 
f!  inized  Ubor  Je>el  that  It  is  our  duty  to  make 
tnis  iast-nunute  appeal,  to  make  it  candidly 
arid  bluntly,  on  what  we  believe  wiU  be  the 
r  nsequencea  of  the  bill  ■•  it  is  now  ahap>- 
i;  »;  up. 

Tta  working  people  at  America,  and  1 
k  n.w  millions  of  conauroers  who  are  not 
u  rk-.i.i.^  |:.*"jpie  must  be  deeply  puzzled  abuut 
.'  aa..  IS  going  on  m  Congiese  today.  They 
s.  f  the  spectacle  of  Bepreaentatlves  of 
t'eir^ — men  who  luite  Inflation  as  much  as 
t:iey  do^— voti:.g  with  tiie  special  Interests  in 
U.ktt  of  higher  prices,  higher  rents,  nwre 
.'•lecilaUon,  more  profiteering,  more  ln£a- 
\:  ■:  The.sp  millions  of  consumers  wiaether 
tiiey  be  wa^c  earners,  white-collar  workers, 
r  oiiiies  of  aervlcen^n.  peopie  on  pensions — 
,'!-e  asking  themselves,  what  can  have  come 
(  ver  fttj  many  oJ  our  Congresamen  that  tliey 
are  abandoning  our  most  elementary  In- 
ter .•>*.«  and  the  Interests  of  our  national 
clf:pr!so? 

I  k:;ww  that  mllllnns  of  these  people  are 
I.  'f.  wrinntf  to  their  Congressmen,  because 
n.;:linns  of  them  are  not  experienced  as  are 
t;TP  nUck  lobbyists.  These  millions  are  slm- 
j  >  people  who  dont  know  the  Intrtcacles  of 
li\,'i.^!atinn  or  even  how  to  get  In  touch  with 
thetr  Congreeemen.  And  mllMons  of  them 
ar«>  puT«led  and  bdlBed  by  what  Is  going  on. 
But  let  this  bin  pass  to  its  present  form. 
and  let  the  Inerltable  Increase  In  the  eoet 
(f  living  take  ptaee.  Let  the  Inevitable 
profiteering  continue  and  grow,  and  you  will 
M-e    H   real    awakening   on    the   part   of   the 


American  people.  But  that  will  be  after 
much  of  the  damage  will  already  have  been 
done  Billions  of  dollars  appropriated  for 
defense  equipment  will  be  eaten  up  in  high 
prices.  There  will  be  a  race  of  wages  and 
prices  chasing  each  other  more  and  more 
Irantically  People  who  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  this  will  become  embittered  and 
cynical  aixjut  this  defense  effort. 

Ani  sitting  in  his  perch  in  the  Kremlin. 
Stalin  can  have  a  good  chuckle  about  how 
easy  it  was  to  dupe  the  American  people. 
about  how  easy  it  was  to  dupe  those  who 
profess  to  be  the  most  ardent  anti-Commu- 
nists In  America. 

A^er  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
C'immiinists  ail  over  the  world,  even  seeing 
them  in  Moscow  Itself,  I  am  convinced  that 
thi.s  proposal  of  an  armistice  by  the  Rus- 
sians was  clearly  timed  as  fm  attempt  to 
.scuttle  our  national  defense  and  our  eco- 
nomic dpfen.se.  I  am  convinced  by  every- 
thmc  I  know  about  Communist  tactics  thi\t 
Sialm  would  rather  suffer  some  temporary 
loss  m  Korea  if  he  can  only  lull  the  Ameri- 
can ;>eople  to  sleep,  make  us  slow  up  in  our 
detense.  let  us  have  a  joyride  of  inflation, 
turn  group  against  group  and  cla.ss  against 
cla.ss 

Then  when  we  are  Involved  in  that  mad 
Inf.atlon,  he  can  throw  his  Sunday  puncn 
and  we  will  be  in  for  all  the  horrors  that  will 
follow. 

That's  why  I  say  that  in  our  opinion  of 
Communist  strategy  the  votes  you  are  tak- 
ing are  not  only  on  price  and  wage  controls, 
but  you  may  be  taking  the  responsibility  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  win  or  lose  that 
fight  for  freedom 

In  my  humble  Judgment — and  I  recognize 
the  honesty  of  the  convictions  of  many  Con- 
gressmen who  voted  against  real  price  con- 
trols— I  believe  that  if  those  people  had  been 
on  Stalin's  payroll  they  could  not  have  done 
a  better  Job  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
So'.iet   Union. 

Right  now  in  Milan,  for  example,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  50.000.000  organized  workers, 
in  the  free  trade-uniois  of  the  world  are 
meeting  to  determine  their  course.  Many 
of  these  ^oups  are  powerful  in  their  own 
national  governments.  They  exert  tremen- 
dous Influence  In  every  continent  of  the 
globe.  They  are  the  front-line  fighters 
against  communism  In  every  factory,  shop, 
ship,  dock.  mine.  Today  they  are  looking  to 
you  here  to  see  what  America  is  going  to 
do — whether  the  actions  you  take  means 
that  America  is  going  to  desert  the  other 
free  peoples  or  whether  we  are  going  to  see 
thi.=  thins  through  and  not  be  sidetracked 
by  StrtUn  s  little  tricks. 

Let's  review  for  a  minute  wiiai  is  happen- 
ing here  in  Congress.  We  had  understood 
that  thi.=  program  of  national  defen.se  was 
on  a  basis  oi  equality  of  sacrifice.  Yet  this 
bill  a-  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  now  shap- 
ing up  here  would  {penalize  people  most  If 
they  have  the  lowest  Incomes.  It  would 
penalize  the  f.xed-income  groups  most,  par- 
ticularly families  of  our  servicemen  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disabled  veterans. 

What  this  bill  is  saying  to  the  American 
people  Is:  "We  are  going  to  provide  to  the 
manufacturers  a  guaranty  that  they  can  keep 
their  high  prices  no  matter  how  high  their 
profits  are.  We  are  going  to  guarantee  to 
tlie  big  ranchers  that  their  standard  Is  not 
now  parity  but  150  percent  of  parity:  we  are 
going  to  give  landlords  a  20  percent  or  more 
Increase  in  rent  over  lt>47:  we  are  going  to 
allow  specuiatuig  and  jjroflteering  even  on 
our  Government's  defense  program  to  not 
only  continue  but  to  now  get  the  blessing  of 
Congress." 

You  wlU  further  be  saying  to  the  Ameri- 
can people:  'You  who  are  worst  off — you  of 
fixed  incomes  and  low  Incomes,  you  who  are 
disabled  servicemen  or  families  of  serrice- 


men,  you  wh-j  are  on  pensions  or  are  pix^rly 
paid  white-collar  workers — to  you  we  promise 
higher  a  d  higher  prices  and  rents,  no  mat- 
ter how  little  you  are  able  to  bear  it  " 

In  other  words,  you  will  be  saying:  "Our 
policy  on  national  detense  Is  now  givinp  more 
profits  to  those  who  have  them  and  take 
away  from  the  meager  standard  of  living  of 
those  who  have  too  little." 

You  may  accuse  us  of  organized  labor  of 
a  certain  point  of  view,  but  yo\i  cannot 
accuse  Eric  Johnston  or  Charlie  Wilson  of 
having  lalxjr's  point  of  view  Yet  Johnston 
and  Wilson,  big  businessmen  in  their  own 
right,  have  solemnly  said  that  this  bill  will 
cost  every  American  family  tl  a  day  in  in- 
creased living  costs. 

The  provision  against  beef  roll-backs  and 
against  the  use  of  quotas,  means  according 
to  the  Government  authority,  Mr  DiSalle, 
no  oil  :tlve  control  over  meat  prices  at  all 
Yet  meat*  make  up  one-eighth  of  the  aver- 
age budget  of  moderate  Income  families. 

The  worst  Is  yet  tc  come  when  the  big 
defense  spending  starts  this  fall  We  will 
then  see  that  as  fast  as  'Congress  appropriates 
money  from  the  people's  taxes  that  money 
will  evaporate  like  snow  on  a  hot  sidewalk 
to  feed  the  fires  of  inflation. 

There  is  al.so  l>efore  you  the  sc -called 
Lucas  amendment  which  would  take  away 
power  of  the  tripartite  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  to  handle  disputes,  and  allow  disputes 
to  fester  and  break  out  into  ugly  disturb- 
ances ol  our  defense  production.  The  pres- 
ent system  in  the  WSB  Is  what  wa.s  recom- 
mended by  the  public,  farm,  and  latwr 
members  of  the  Presidents  MobUizatlon 
Board  To  pass  the  Lucas  amendment  Is 
to  say  to  the  Nation  that  the  law  of  the 
Jungle  is  to  prevail  and  not  the  orderly 
process  of  mediation  and  conciliation. 

Let  me  make  tbe  position  ol  organized 
labor,  at  least  the  6,000,000  members  of  the 
CIO,  perfectly  clear  In  this.  You  may  re- 
member that  when  the  NAM  and  Chamtjer 
of  Commerce  proposed  that  both  wage  and 
price  controls  he  dropped,  we  termed  that 
a  bribe  to  organized  lal>or  and  we  indignantly 
rejected  it. 

We  knew  perfectly  well  as  we  know  now. 
that  In  any  race  with  prices,  labor  that  Is 
organized  can  take  care  ol  it*elf.  But  we 
know  also  that  there  are  30.000.000  workers 
for  wages  and  salaries  who  do  not  have 
organised  labor's  protection  of  contracts  and 
who  will  be  the  chief  victims. 

We,  therefore,  insisted  that  economic 
stabilization  continue  even  though  it  meant 
restrictions  on  our  right  to  share  In  the 
Nation's  production  and  of  our  employers' 
profits. 

We  take  that  stand  because  we  know  that 
the  p<jsition  of  the  NAM  and  Chaml>er  of 
Commerce  will  be  ruinous  to  this  Nation 
and  to  its  people  Yet  we  see  here,  dozens 
of  perfectly  decent  Members  of  Congress  run- 
ning for  fright  into  a  pasition  that  at  least 
goes  two-t!iirds  cf  the  way  to  the  NAM 
demands. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  you  are  in  for. 
NAM  says  that  it  wants  only  Indirect  con- 
trols such  as  Increased  taxes.  But  then 
NAM  went  to  the  Senate  and  proposed  a 
tax  program  of  placing  all  personal  Income 
taxes,  some  $22,000,000,000,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  consumers.  This  would  require  a  20 
percent  tax  on  everything  but  food  and  rent. 
Do  you  know  what  that  would  do.  In  addi- 
tion to  Increased  prices? 

The  man  earning  $100,000  a  year  would 
pay  no  Income  tax.  His  Federal  sales  tax 
would  ahiount  to  only  3.6  percent  of  his 
Income.  That  would  be  his  total  Federal 
tax — 3.6  percent  of  his  income.  The  laaan 
earning  sis.OOO  a  year,  however,  would  hnv 
to  pay  8  percent  of  his  Income. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  sbamefiU  deal  the 
NAM  is  leading  you  into.    Do  you  think  the 


American  people  would  stand  for  that  very 
long?     I  don't. 

Let  me  Just  show  you  a  few  things  of 
what  happened  In  1946  and  is  repeating  It- 
self tDday  I  want  to  read  from  «  letter 
sent  by  th«  NAM  to  Us  Board  of  Directors. 
This  letter  Is  dated  and  Is 

signed   by 

Now  here  I  want  to  show  you  the  campaign 
they  engaged  In  |  Shows  exhibits]  You 
know  what  happened  after  that  Meat 
prices  went  up  56  percent  In  5  months  and 
all  food  prices  28  percent  in  6  months. 
Are  we  going  to  b*  fooled  again  only  S 
years    after    that    ahamefiU    episode? 

This  is  a  bill  to  please  that  oddly  assorted 
group  who  have  some  political  ends  in  com- 
mon It  Is  a  bill  to  please  John  L.  Lewis, 
the  Communists  and  tbe  NAM. 

If  we  were  to  recommend  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country  that  we  support  or 
even  try  to  live  with  such  a  bill  they  would 
call  us  Idiots.  And  they  would  be  right. 
We  would  simply  be  playing  Into  'he  bands 
of  the  John  L.  Lewis  and  Communist  faction 
In  the  labor  movement.  And  that  would 
be  of  no  service  to  our  Nation. 

Wha^  this  bill  would  do  in  effect  is  to 
£.!low  prices  and  profits  to  skyrocket  and 
then  ir^-  to  hold  wages  down.  Gentlemen,  as 
far  as  organized  labor  Is  concerned  that  can- 
not be  done.     You  are  trifling  with  disaster. 

You  cannot  have  a  bill  that  Is  two-thirds 
bad.  In  our  Judgment,  and  we  are  speak- 
ing with  deliberation  now.  we  would  rathw 
see  no  bill  at  all.  If  the  big  corporations, 
the  big  ranchers,  insist  on  having  their  way 
and  you  are  giving  them  two-thirds  of  what 
they  want  It  will  be  better  to  give  them 
their  way.  Then  let  the  situation  of  1JM« 
repeat  Itself,  when  meat  prices  rose  56  pur- 
cent  In  6  mouths. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  support  an  eco- 
nomic stabilization  {u-ogram  that  is  a  fraud 
on  the  American  people.  We  are  In  here 
today  at  this  eleventh  hour  because  we  feel 
the  dangers  so  deeply  that  we  want  to  do 
what  we  can  to  avert  the  disaster. 

We  ask  you  to  examine  this  problem 
again,  to  talk  to  yotir  fellow  Congresamen, 
and  to  show  the  American  people  that  we 
have  not  fallen  for  Stalin's  trickery,  that 
we  are  determined  to  see  this  job  through 
until  the  dangers  of  Communist  aggression 
are  over,  and  to  that  end  we  are  going  t« 
put  Into  practice  the  doctrine  of  equality 
of  sacrifice. 

Organized  labor  has  said  repeatedly  that 
we  are  prepared  to  pull  in  o\ii  belt*  in  tliis 
national  emergency  and  to  share  fully  in  the 
sacrifices  that  will  be  reqiilred.  We  did  thl« 
diwlng  1950  and  In  the  face  of  tremendous 
corporation  profits.  The  average  factory 
worker  ended  the  year  with  Just  3  cent* 
more  a  week,  enough  for  one  postage  stamp 
more  to  spend  than  at  the  Ni^lnnlng  of  the 
year.  This  waa  in  spite  of  working  longer 
hours. 

We  cannot  and  wUl  not  tell  the  working 
l^eople  of  America  thpit  they  must  cut  thetr 
standard  of  living  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional profits  for  the  big  corporations  and 
the  big  ranchers. 

We  ask  every  Member  of  Congress  who 
feels  this  problem  deeply  to  light  lor  a  de- 
cent bill  until  the  last  minute  and  then 
Insist  that  everyone  stand  up  and  t>e  count- 
ed. We  know  that  tbe  record  on  this  action 
will  be  made,  not  only  in  the  votes  regis- 
tered here  but  In  the  prices  that  wUl  be  reg- 
istered in  store  w^lndows  and  Ln  tbe  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  that  will  not  be  built 
because    Inflation   destroyed   them   first. 

Ycii,  If  these  gentlemen  who  support  the 
NAM  and  the  big  ranebers  believe  in  their 
convictions  let  them.  too.  «tand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  let  the  results  of  their  action 
be  laid  out  before  the  American  people. 

We  ask  you  who  believe  In  protecting  tha 
American  peopie  and  our  defense  to  stand 
by  yoiu^  guns  for  a  decent  bill 
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We  Mk  70a  to  do  tbftt  in  tb«  name  of 
Amertc«.  of  our  fl«totlng  men.  ol  our  future. 
If  you  do  you  wlU  hare  made  peace  with 
your  conKlcno*  and  «.000.000  famUles  wUl 
bi»m  you. 


Roots  ia  Briftaui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  uitivwscrTk 
XM  TH«  HOUSX  01  BEPRBSKNTATTVES 

Thurtday.  July  12,  19S1 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtco«». 
I  inclode  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
of  July  11.  1951: 

AmASSMDrr    Roon    im    BarrAiM 
AxMurIn  Bevan  and  hla  left-wing  «upport- 
•rs  In  tb«  British  Labor  Party  have  Issued 
a  new  poUcy  atatement  which  ought  to  win 
plaudlta  from  thu  Moscow  radio. 

It  la  flllad  with  denunciations  of  American 
taOArdlng  of  raw  material*,  the  American 
arma  program,  and  hyaterlcal  Americana  who 
ar*  tccuawd  of  engaging  In  an  antl-Commu- 
nJat  witch  hunt. 

American  air  baaea  have  been  established 
In  Britain  to  help  defend  that  country  and 
continental  Europe  from  attack  by  RuMla. 
Tbe  BeTanltes  seem  to  feei  that  thU  gives 
tbam  the  right  to  make  certain  demaiida  on 
vm.  as  they  do  In  Ave  5p«c!flc  propoeaU  which 
thay  contend  should  be  the  base  for  future 
Brttlah-Amertcan  relations. 

1.  Withdrawal  of  American  recognition 
tran  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  a  negoUated  set- 
tlwnent  of  outatandlng  questions  with  Red 
China.  (Tliat  fttUows  the  Moecow-Pelplng 
Ua«  wtthout  a  quibble  ) 

t.  Abuuloiunent  of  plans  to  rearm  West- 
ern acnnaay  or  bring  Pranco  Spain  Into 
tbe  Atlaatte  Pact.  (That,  toe,  U  right  down 
tbe  KnmOn'm  alley.) 

S.  reace  propoeais  to  Rujisla,  including 
an  invttattoo  to  Join  In  a  world-wide  mutual 
aid  program.  (That  suggesu  a  bigger  Mar- 
ahaU  plan,  wltL  Uncle  Sam  i)Utting  up  the 
money,  a*  wual.  And  the  lievanltes  want 
the  eooaoBle  aaslstance  whettter  Russia  joins 
up  or  not  being  wlUinf  to  ttke  our  money 
even  tbough  tbey  don't  like  us.) 

4.  BrtablMuMat  of  a  "mors  realistic  alto- 
csUOB  of  raw  materials  betw«ten  the  United 
I  and  tto  alUee."     (Our  alUea  have  equal 
I  wttb  m  to  raw  materials— tf  they  have 
_      to  boy  XtMOL     FTesomahly  Mr. 

mnta  m  to  divide  up  what  w«*ve 

boiMtat  and  paid  for-  Since  aoet  of  our  buy- 
tmm  iMM  bean  ftom  British  passisslona.  this 
be  a  CM*  of  Britain  twlllng  its  cake 
b«B  geHlng  tt  back.     And  tbe  word 

••  to  vol  uwd  In  its  military  sense. 

M  tbe  BOt  demand  of  the  Devan  Icft-wtng 


far  out  of  proportion  to  lis  numerical 
strength.  Without  Its  support  the  ^ritlsh 
labor  government  cannot  remain  ir.  power 
When  our  own  Government  con>p.  TiLses 
with  the  viewpoint  of  that  Brrun  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  very  Ukely  to  be  yielding  In  fact 
to  the  minority  Sevan  «Toup.  whim  l.s  rrn  re 
sympathetic  to  the  general  Russian  pcial- 
tlon  than  It  Is  to  Americas  Our  Statp  De- 
partment s  appeasement  policy  in  K'?rea  un- 
doubtedly had  its  roots  In  this  situation 
within  the  British  Lab<:r  Party. 


ft.  A 


> 

of  tbe  Western  arms  pro- 

to   rMHM   labor    and    reeoureas    for 

mntwri  aM."    ("BealeHlowB'*  ae  uaed 


or  eo«m.  tf  BOiita  bad  any 
•Ira  to  )olB  IB  a  wortd-wtde  mutaal  aid  pro- 
BOk  WCfm  I— iiniimnt  wouM  be  wboUy 

II— IT    Sot  evn  Bcnry  Wallace  sawne 

to  tmm  ifnm  19  tbe  aotkm  tbat  RimbUii 
be  boufbt  off  by  a  ibov 


H.  R.  4552 


tiM  Mfl  ■U14  bloe  lepraetnti  a  anan 

tB  Ifet  mtltb  Parttamant,  tt  may 

tli  liiaOonl  dwnanda  out  be 

«C  M  flf  ttttle  oanteqiMDCO.    But 

a  To:c«  m  BrltlBh  policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOWAS  J.  UNE 

OF  masbachtisftts 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  VES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  me  by  John  W  Edel- 
man.  Washington  representatiTe  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  CIO. 
in  opposition  to  H.  R.  4552.  the  so-called 
Lucas  amendment : 

H  R.  4652 

I.    PUaPOSl    A«D    EiFEC.    OF    H     R.    4  551 

Would  abolish  the  existing  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  and  substitute  a  new  board  The 
following  are  the  most  slgniflcant  changes  !n 
functions  and  composiaon  provided  f^r  the 
new  Beard: 

1,  H.  R.  4552  abandons  the  tripartite  prin- 
ciple of  equal  reepcnslbiUty  for  lab.  r  man- 
agement, and  the  public,  by  establishing  a 
board  composed  of  a  majority  of  public 
members. 

a  H.  R.  4552  strips  the  board  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  wage  stabiiiaaticn  controls,  by  remov- 
ing Its  power  to  promulgate  general  policies 
and  regulations  and  by  casting  doubt  on  its 
povier  to  adapt  policies  and  regulations  to 
the  equities  and  needs  of  particular  cases 

3.  H.  R.  4562  changes  the  Board  s  dlspi:te- 
settlement  Jurisdiction.  Its  effect  Is  unclear : 
it  appears  to  confine  this  Jurisdiction  to 
wage  Issues  In  cases  referred  by  any  party. 
but  its  new  effect  may  be  coropletely  to 
wipe  out  any  dispute  powers.  At  present, 
the  boards  dispute -settlement  jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  Issues  in  di-spute  in  cases 
brought  to  the  Board  by  mutual  voluntary 
agreement  or  by  Presidential  certuication. 

n.  aaaaoHs  roa  opposing  h  i  455a 
fl)  It  requires  wasteful  and  Inefficient 
administration  of  wage-stabtUzatlon  con- 
trols; (2)  It  prevents  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  defense-mobilization  emergency  labor 
disputes;  (3)  it  destroys  the  principle  of 
trlparttsm;  (4)  it  disregards  experience.  (5) 
it  serves  no  real  ni'ed:  and  (6)  It  rslse-^  se- 
rious legal  problems: 

1.  H.  R.  4552  is  wasteful  and  InefBclent 
m  wage  statUizatlon  administration  The 
bin  upsets  the  present  carefully  conceived 
design  of  economic  stabilization  controls. 
An  preeent,  the  Economic  stabilization 
A|;eney  Is  the  top  planning  and  coordlnat- 
tag  stall  for  price  and  wage  controls.  Its 
Btsir  la  small.  It  was  designed  to  supervise 
snd  direct,  but  not  to  operate,  the  day-to- 
dny  admlalatratton  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. Stieh  admlniatratlon  is  delegated  to 
tlie  OOee  of  Price  stabilization  and  the  pres- 
ent Wage  8tabUb»tk>n  Board.  These  agen- 
cies are  dealgnated  and  equipped  for  tbe 
realities  01  economic  stabiilaatloa  regulation. 
Tbe;  deal  directly  with  the  affected  parties; 


thpv  .ire  -ubject  to  the  individual  and  group 
-.rp^sr.res  Kid  requirements  which  spell  cut 
;n  c  ncrete  terrn.^  the  dPslrabUlty  01  new 
oT  amended  regulations  or  policies.  In  sum, 
The  nrpsent  set-up  provides  a  top  agency 
!  r  plHMr.ir;.:  and  coordinate  price  and  wage 
\i:pr.'-[pi    fi-.r    1, Derations. 

H  R  4552  destroys  this  sensible  arrange- 
ment While  leav.ng  the  price  mechanL<m 
untnurhed  H  R  4552  wipes  out  the  power 
,  I  tie  Wate  Stabilization  Board  to  issue 
rpju:  Mh'iii  Thee  bill  does  permit  the  B  ard 
•■  ;i;  Ke  reccmmendatlon.s.  but  it  vests  sole 
authority  to  promulgate  general  policies  and 
regulations  m  the  Economic  Stabilization 
.-"i^encv  Tins  entails  the  waste  ol  scrapping 
k   presently  operating  arrangement. 

H  H  455.2  divorces  responsibility  for  in- 
•frp'etatK  n,  application,  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  from  the  power  to  Issue  regula- 
tions Tbe  Board  is  to  Interpret,  appy  and 
enforce  the  Administrator  L"  to  promulgate. 
Tills  ippa.-enily  invites  duplication  of  slafl 
and  e:r<jrt.  a.:id  ambiguity  of  direction 

The  incongruity  of  this  organization  is 
emphasized  by  the  act  Itself.  Section  4C2  (c) 
-I  the  acr  which  is  not  affected  by  the  bill, 
establishes  tiie  basic  requirements  for  wa*,e 
.<Mf3i:i7at.un  regvilatlons  and  policies.  They 
must  be  gr-neral.y  lair  and  equitable,  they 
must  prevent  hardship  and  inequity;  they 
must  reflect  consideration  of  the  bafe  pe- 
r'  v!  f  'he  na'lonal  efTort  for  ma:clmum 
;  r  .(i  If;  f  wl-..-itever  factors  are  deemed 

v;f  ner.\r. ■.•  relevant  The5e  "tandards  demand 
:vdministrntlve  judgments  which  cannot  be 
made  apart  from  flesh-and -blood  problems 
p.  sed  by  real  cases.  These  statutory  re- 
qitroments  cannot  be  satisfied  by  general 
rft".:,it'.  ri  aline  No  abstract  and  general 
proncuncement.  especially  by  an  agency  net 
rpsp'insible  for  applying  and  enforcing  the 
pr  ncuncements.  can  achieve  equity,  lessen 
hHrri.>:hip,  or  serve  the  other  statutory  goals. 
in  everv  particular  case.  The  bill  denies  the 
adminis'^ratlve  flexibility  which  seems  r«- 
(i',!r..d   bv    :'ther  provLsinis  of  the  act. 

Th''  tain  has  the  purpc^se  and  effect  of  caot- 
In?  doi.bt  upon  the  Board's  authority  to 
decide  cases  en  their  Individual  merits.  Now. 
the  &;  ard  is  free  to  promulgate  policy  In 
'.vhatover  •*-.\y  it  sees  fit.  by  decision  or  regu- 
1  It  ion  It  bases  Its  policy  determinations 
I,  km -.vledtte  of  real  problems,  gained 
through  Its  cases  and  experience  with  the 
rezuia-ions  and  policies  It  has  promulgated. 
This  method  of  wage-stabilization  adminls- 
tranon  is  more  flexible,  economic,  and  sen- 
sible than  that  proposed  by  H.  R.  4552. 

2.  The  blU  prevents  solution  of  emergency 
labor-disputes  problem:  It  Is  obvious  that 
labor  disputes  may  become  a  more  serious 
r.-itlM  al  problem  in  this  period  of  defense 
production.  This  period  combines  extraor- 
dinary need  for  maximum  production  with 
extraordinary  economic  pressures.  A  gov- 
ernment-as-usual attitude  toward  labor 
disputes  will  hardly  meet  the  national  need. 
The  Wage  StabtllBation  Board  la  now  the 
only  attency  established  to  deal  with  the 
special  industrial  relations  problem  creat<?d 
by  our  mobilization  efTort.  The  Presldei.t. 
In  Executive  Order  10233.  asalgned  to  the 
Board  Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes.  wa.?e 
and  nonwagc  Issues  Included,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Board  by  volvintary  agres- 
m-!ut  jr  by  Presidential  certification,  TtU 
is  a  limited  Jurisdiction.  As  the  need  mig  it 
arise  the  President  was  free  to  satisfy  it, 
presvimably  by  additional  delegations  of  ai- 
thorily  to  the  Board. 

H  R  4552  rolls  bacfe  most  of  the  dispute- 
settlement  authority  granted  by  Bxecutlve 
Order  10233;  It  freeaes  the  authority  of  tie 
President  to  deal  with  the  national  Industr  al 
relations  problems  as  they  arise.  The  bill  Is 
unclear;  the  Board  may  hate  authority  oily 
over  wage  issues;  or  It  may  have  no  dlapuie- 
settlement  power  whatever.  Further,  uncier 
the  bUl.  cases  are  to  be  brought  to  the  Boa:-d 


at  the  request  of  any  Government  agency. 
or  any  party,  rather  than  by  Presidential 
certification  or  voluntary  agreement.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  prevents  tlie  assumption  of  any 
aodltional  labor-dispute  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Board.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits any  use  of  the  Board  in  the  solution 
of  the  national  indtistrlal  relations  problem. 
The   bill   is   therefore  t(XD  rigid   and   narrow. 

3  The  bill  destroys  the  principle  of  tn- 
partltism:  The  present  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  representative  of  each  of  three 
groups,  public,  labor,  and  management. 
The  underlying  principle  is  tbat  each  of 
the  three  groups  brings  its  own  special 
Insights  and  abilities  to  the  task  of  for- 
mulating, applying,  and  enforcing  all  wage- 
stabllization  regulations  and  policies.  The 
nub  of  tripartitlsm  Is  that  wage  and  other 
industrial  relations  problems  are  best 
so'ved  if  the  three  groups  are  equally  and 
Jointly  charged  with  responsibility 

Tripartitlsm  Is  given  no  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice in  H.  R.  4552  While  the  bill  provides 
for  representation  of  three  groups,  it  pro- 
hibits equality  of  representation.  The  num- 
ber of  public  members  must  exceed  the 
number  of  labor  and  management  members 
combined, 

Ihis  is  tripartitlsm  In  name  only.  The  bill 
recognizes  that  tripartitlsm  Is  desirable,  for 
it  avoids  establishment  of  an  all-public 
board.  But  partial  tripartitlsm  is  ineffec- 
tual, the  value  of  tripartitlsm  lies  precisely 
in  equal  representation. 

4  The  bill  disregards  experience:  Al- 
though the  bin  apparently  regards  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  as  a  new  and  un- 
tried administrative  device,  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  record  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
offers  directly  related  experience.  That 
Board  was  a  successful  Board.  In  many 
ways  it  was  accepted  as  a  model  by  the 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  and  by  the  President  in  establish- 
ing   the    present    Wage   Stabilization   Board. 

The  success  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
teaches  lessons  which  are  disregarded  In 
H.  R  4532.  That  Board  was  tripartite  In  the 
true  sense,  and  it  Is  generally  agreed  that 
its  success  is  due  to  this  factor  as  much  as 
to  any  other.  The  lilstory  of  the  Board 
demonstrates  that  the  pulilic  members  were 
only  rarely  outvoted  by  the  labor  and  man- 
agement members.  The  War  Labor  Board 
was  responsible  for  both  dispute  settlement, 
nonwage  as  well  as  wage  Issues,  and  wage 
stabilization.  In  administering  wage-sta- 
bilization controls,  the  War  Labor  Board 
was  free  to  use,  and  did  use.  both  general 
r«>gulatlons  and  specific  case  decision.  H.  R. 
4552,  In  all  Its  major  provisions,  disregards 
the   p)ertlnent   wartime   experience. 

5.  Tbe  bill  serves  no  real  need:  Nothing 
in  the  record  of  the  present  War  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  calls  for  the  restrictions  con- 
tained in  H.  R.  4552.  It  U  impossible  to 
know  the  need  which  the  bill  was  designed 
to  serve,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  report 
accompanying  the  bill,  and  the  hearings 
fail  to  give  any  clear  or  definite  impression. 

On  wage  stabilisation,  the  present  Board 
has  been  engaged  in  its  initial  establlahment 
of  policy.  Any  Impression  that  basic  wage 
stabilization  policy  has  been  established,  in 
the  10  percent  formula  or  otherwise,  mis- 
reads the  requirements  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  In  the  face  of  the  statutory 
command  to  prevent  and  correct  hardahliM 
and  Inequities,  no  single  formula  or  ceiling 
can  do  the  entire  wage  stabilization  job.  The 
need  to  conform  wage  regulations  to  specific 
cases  will  remain,  whether  the  Board  or  the 
Economic  Stabilisation  Agency  administers 
the  controls.  No  stricter  wage  stabilization 
standard  can  be  impoeed  by  the  mere  ad- 
ministrative shifting  of  wage  stabilization 
responsibilities. 


So  far  as  disputes  are  concerned,  the 
Board  has  not  exercised  its  Jurisdiction  un- 
der Executive  Order  10233.  and  so  could  not 
have  abused  these  powers.  The  Executive 
order  prohibits  any  conflict  with  existing 
legislation.  Including  tbe  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  Thus  there  Is  no  need  for  the 
bill's  dispute  provisions. 

Nor  Is  there  reason  for  abandoning  the 
tripartite  composition  of  the  Board.  Almost 
all  of  the  Board's  actions  have  been  unani- 
mous. In  none  have  the  public  members 
been  outvoted  by  labor  and  management 
representatives.  And  the  War  Labor  Board 
experience  demonstrates  that  this  fear,  as 
well  as  the  others  which  may  have  led  to 
H.  R   4552.  IS  fanciful. 

6  The  bill  raises  serious  legal  problems: 
The  bill  creates  problems  of  statutory  con- 
struction. It  does  not  clearly  define  the 
functions  of  the  new  Board.  The  Board  Is 
empowered  to  "advise  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion, or  the  application  to  particular  circum- 
stances, of  policies  and  regulations  •  •  •" 
The  effect  of  this  advice  is  uncertain  It  Is 
binding  upon  the  parties  with  the  same  force 
as  a  decision  of  the  present  Board?  Or  Is 
It  like  most  ad-  ice.  of  only  persuasive  value, 
so  that  It  may  be  disregarded  without  legal 
penalty? 

The  scope  of  the  advice  is  also  vague  and 
uncertain.  Under  the  bill,  "stabutzation  of 
wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensation 
means  prescribing  maximum  limits  thereon." 
Does  this  phrase  Include  advising  as  to  the 
limits  In  Individual  cases,  or  is  It  intended 
to  be  only  general  in  scope?  Is  it  confined 
to  definite  mathematical  formulae,  or  can 
the  IVmits  be  expressed  in  general  and  dis- 
cretionary terms? 

These  questions  demonstrate  that  the 
language  of  H.  R.  4552  Is  Indefinite  and 
ambiguous.  Its  effect  therefore  cannot  be 
predicted  accurately  It  may  upset  the 
present  proved  method  of  administration 
without   providing  any  clear   alternative. 

Finally,  the  dispute  settlement  provisions 
raise  serious  constitutional  issues.  In  as- 
signing dispute  functionii  to  the  Board,  the 
President  was  acting  not  under  his  statutory 
authority  but  his  constitutional  powers  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  to  promote  the  defense 
effort.  This  was  the  authority  relied  on  by 
President  Roosevelt  In  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  and  the  War 
Labor  Board.  The  auth<»ity  of  these  Boards 
was  upheld  by  the  courts.  The  present 
Board  was  given  a  far  more  limited  jurisdic- 
tion Ir  Executive  Order  10233,  In  terms  of 
both  number  of  cases  and  effect  of  admin- 
istrative action.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  pro- 
hibits not  only  this  Board  but  any  other 
agency  from  dealing  with  labor  disputes  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  statute.  H.  R.  4552 
may  therefore  Interfere  tinconstltutloually 
with  tile  executive  branch. 

What's  Wsohc  WriH  thx  Lucas  Amkkcmznt 

The  Lucas  amendment.  (H  R.  4553)  would 
abolish  the  existing  Wage  Stablilzatloa 
Board  and  substitute  a  new  Board  with  dif- 
ferent composition  and  responsibilities. 
H.  R.  4562  follows  exactly  the  proposals  of 
the  National   Association  of  Manufacturers. 

The  proposed  Board  wotild  have  a  ma>>rlty 
of  pulrfic  members.  The  present  Board  re- 
quires equal  representation  and  responsi- 
bility for  public,  labor  and  industry. 

The  proposed  Board  would  be  stripped  of 
power  to  issue  general  policies  and  general 
regulations,  and  perhaps  also  to  decide  par- 
ticular cases.  The  present  Board  is  exercis- 
ing these  powers. 

If  H.  R.  4552  becomes  law  the  Board  would 
have  very  little.  If  any.  labor  dispute  Juris- 
diction. The  present  Board  has  limited  dis- 
pute Jurisdiction  and  is  the  only  agency 
which  has  been  created  specially  to  handle 


labor    problems   which   could    threaten    the 
mobilization  program. 

1.  H.  R  4552  destroys  the  benefits  of  trl- 
partltlsm:  By  providing  that  the  public 
members  shall  outnumber  the  labo*-  and  In- 
dustry  members  combined,  the  Luciui  pro- 
f>o«al  abandons  the  principle  01  equal  tri- 
partite responsibility  In  the  industrial  re- 
lations field,  as  if  It  were  an  untried  or  un- 
successful technique.  The  fact  Is  that  equal 
responsibility  has  met  the  acid  test  of  war- 
time experience.  The  War  Labor  Board  had 
equal  numbers  of  public,  labor  and  Industry 
members;  and  Its  success,  which  no  one  has 
challenged,  was  due  In  large  part  to  this 
equal  participation  by  the  three  groups 
which  have  special  exjjerlence  and  insight 
In  this  field. 

The  War  Labor  Board  experience  demon- 
strates once  and  for  all  that  there  is  no  real 
possibility  that  labor  and  ludustry  members 
would  outvote  the  publl*'  members  if  equal 
representation  were  preserved.  Under  the 
present  Board,  according  to  Its  Chairman. 
"There  is  no  evidence  that  there  had  been 
any  ganging  up  In  this  Board;  this  Board 
is  developing  Into  a  cooperative  team." 

Equal  representation  is  needed  to  main- 
tain coop>eration.  The  present  Wage  Stabil- 
ization Board.  In  a  public  statement  sup- 
ported by  every  member,  public,  labor  and 
industry,  urgsd  Congress  to  preserve  the  es- 
tablished tripartite  syet<UR.  which  It  de- 
scribed and  defended  as  follows:  "Decisions 
are  made  after  discussion  among  equals. 
They  are  reached  tiirough  the  exarctsc  of  per- 
suasion rather  tlian  the  exercise  of  a  dom- 
inant voting  power  by  any  r>*rtlciilar  seg- 
ment of  the  Board.  Only  through  partici- 
pation by  equals  can  real  cooperation  be 
achieved  in  reaching  decisions  aiiecting 
millions  of  employees  and  their  employers. 
Only  in  this  way  can  those  employees  and 
employers  be  assured  that  Government  Is 
fully  aware  of  their  problems,  their  needs 
and  their  desires." 

2.  The  amendment  provides  a  method  of 
wage  stabilization  administration  which  is 
wasteful  and  unworkable:  This  amendment 
provides  that  the  Board  may  "formulate  and 
recommend"  general  policies  and  general 
regulations  to  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Administrator,  who  is  to  promulgate  them. 
It  provides  also  that  the  Board  shall  "advtie 
as  to  the  Interpretation,  or  the  an>licmtlcin 
to  particular  circumstances,  of  policies  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  such  Adminis- 
trator. •  •  •"  The  plirase  "formulate 
and  recommend",  apparently  means  that  the 
Board  Is  to  initiate  the  general  wage  regula- 
tions and  policica;  but  cannot  Isstu  them, 
even  though  it  may  lie  responsible  for  their 
interpretation  and  application.  The  Ad- 
mimstrator.  on  the  other  hand,  can  veto  the 
recutmnendations  of  the  Board,  but  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  Board  to  change  Its  posi- 
tion to  conform  to  his. 

Where  does  this  leave  the  public?  When 
the  Board  gives  advice  on  the  meaning  of  a 
regulation,  is  the  advice  legally  binding  and 
final,  or  may  the  Administrator,  who  Issued 
tbe  regulation,  give  a  higher  priority  klnei 
of  advice?  It  is  impoeslMe  to  say  definitely 
who  is  responslWe  for  what,  tinder  this 
amendment.  The  public,  the  Board,  and  the 
Admlntstrmtor  are  bound  to  be  uncertain 
and  confused. 

The  Intention  may  be  to  make  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator bear  the  rcspmslbllity  for  day- 
to-day  wage  stahlltitttton  administration. 
How  practical  Is  this?  The  OAoe  of  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator is  now  smalL  and  not  qiedaliaKl 
in  industrial  rriations.  It  is  dcstgoed  only 
for  top-level  su^jenrlslan  of  stabfUaatioc 
policy  Tbe  pi^etlcal  admin  Istrattoo  ot 
price  and  wage  controls  has  been  effectively 
delegated  to  the  OOtx  of  Price  StaWliiatlon 
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StablUaRSlOD  Beard. 

^,^, c«Uiiu  UiSi  MO»0»I» 

OD  ttm  prtM  iidrt.  but  cUi&i- 
1^  VMS  ltd*.  Tha  w«g*  control 
.u«^.^Tjir»il^  It  proTtAw  \»  »  m«n7-«o- 
,ound  of  eooforton  aad  dapiicatton  wtUcb 
Sn«  b«»  tba  main  of  actuai  operaUon- 
^SrSvmtT  of  tbi.  <»»aai«ition  u 
— JT^J-ZTT.  UM  act  ItaeU  aectlon  402 
<c»  oTttoT act,  wtileto  »■  not  affected  by  this 
KonaJiLMU^IWMa  tb*  baste  rwjiitrenjenu 
for^MM*     aUWIiaation     regulaUona     and 

ESSia;  ttJy  m»t  prevent  hantabip  and 
SSST^ttoCT  muit  r5«^  ctinaidtration  oX 
5rS2  SSoT^  tbe  naUonaJ  effort  lor 
mimwn  production,  ot  wh^tarer  t*^« 
11  deaaed  generallT  releTant.  TlieBe 
JJJ^S'Sn.S^SmiUraUTeJudgm^ts 

JJ^^uuwt  be  made  apart  from  fleaj- 
•ad-blood  fKObimaa  poeed  by  real  cm«-  '*° 
Itartraet  and  iM«ral  pronoxincementa.  aape- 
ciallT  bT  an  ateney  not  reaponalble  for  app.y- 

^  ql^^^  pttnUtona  of  the  act.    Tb« 
1^  tba  aiamdment  cannot 

cOeettvelum- 
;  liim  praaant 
.^  la  tlM  only  agancy 
tlw  qwctal  indoctnal 
by  our  moUUaa- 
artktt.  tbc  Board 
Isbor  dlapotea. 
wM  aa  vage  taaoea, 
vtitvBtartty  agtaed  to 
to  Uia  Board  ot  artoan  the 
tiutt  thadl^Mite  ti*«tan- 
■»«.  .M  pimtiaw  ot  natlottal  de- 
^w*a  Umttad  |arladlctlon.  vhlch 
v«a  tvaa  to  aapttfj- 

Lt  loOa  back  thla  dl»- 

n   fraa«  the 

oftfca»miirtiTit  to  d-J  wtt*i  tndua- 

m  thay  «1aa.    The 

itf  tba  aaMndoirat  la  inclear. 

mx  aVM  WMT  dM^^ota  jvrMle- 

by  tbe  Board  In  firing 

ttknand  tcpfUc^aa 

_  jgtdattona.  Bntwha* 

Is  cuufaiiad  by  the  veak 

-adrlar*?     And  whatairer 

,„^  of  tlite  Jortadletfon.  Is  tt  tc  ba 

^thMtaty  bf  tha  •»»•*•  *«*!?»J: 

w  tba  trtoartlta  Board?     if  tba 

to  to  gtva  tba  Admlnlatrator  tba 

tor  tba  day-to-^I  operation  ct 

tba  amaadmcnt  fivaa  no 

to  tha  Board. 

prrrenta  tbe  aa- 

Qf  say  addttKmal  labor  dbpota 

by  iba  Bovd.    Wbatarar  nay 

iparttta  Board,  wblfh  alooa 

tba  wmt  atabPitlon  probjama,  can- 

to  tfaal  wttb  labor  dbfataa  in 

tbto  prapoaal  la  too  rlcld 


point  to  ■tralnins  tbe  Constuutlcn  In  rh.s 
wiy. 

gVMMAMr 

mia  amendment  dlacards  the  trte<i  and 
tented,  and  tubetltutes  the  unsound  and  un- 
v-rirfcable.  It  deatroys  tbe  principle  of  equRl 
tnpartitiam  which  marked  the  succes  of  the 
W»r  Labor  Board  It  eatabllshes  a  method 
of  wage-«tabtll*atton  administration  whicii 
fci  impractical  and  Ineffective  And  It  pre- 
itntB  adequate  handling  of  labor  dispute^  m 
thla  period  of  national  mobilization 

Bicb  of  tbeae  provValon*  obstruct-  effec- 
tue  agency  operation  In  wage  stabiltration 
and  induatrtal  relaUons.  Why  enact  any  of 
tJoem?  Mo  report  In  explanatKn  or  ]i:snfl- 
(Mtloa  accompanies  tbe  Lucas  amendment 
ITiere  U  no  need  for  the  amendment  and 
to  adrantage  In  pa«lng  1:  to  ccmpe-.jate 
for  Ita  outatandlng  defecta.  It  should  be 
defeated. 


Wiii  New  DtcUratioa  ol  InckpcDdeiice  B« 
N««de<l? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  KiM'^cscrrA 
n«  THB  HOUSE  OP  BiPRSSlNTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 
Mr.  ©"HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iemve  to  extend  my  remark  in  the  Rkc- 
OBB  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel,  Fair- 
mont Minn.,  issue  of  Monday,  July  9. 
1951. 'entitled  "WUl  New  Deciaralion  of 
Xmiependence  Be  Needed?" 
Wax  Raw  Dkxuutiow  of  IiresPiKDEWcx  B« 

MCEDII)? 


MtOi 


to  pratant  tba  PrMfctant 

any  new  afaoey  to  ad^laa  btta 

labcr  divataa.  tba  propoaad 

jMa    aartooa    euuaUlutloBal 

II  ti  doidbtfal  that  Cetmnm  baa  tba 
to  pratant   tba^ 
MMad  advlca  tiom  any 
toCBforea  tba  towa  kbA  to  pro- 


^^.^  than  two  centuries  ago  our  fcre- 
fathars  algned  a  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, then  irent  out  and  freely  spilled  their 
blood  that  tbla  Nation  might  be  tree. 

For  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  we 
who  came  after  them  have  sung  praise  to 
their  fwealgbtednesa  and  heroism.  We  have 
lAOded   the   gtateamaaahlp    of   the    original 

atcnen. 

Por  more  than  a  centtory  and  a  half  our 
BapubUc  proapered  and  grei*  and  we  were 
UMiependent  and  free  of  entangling  alll- 
ffTw^   omtaida  commitments. 

Tha  original  alfners  of  tbe  Declaration  of 
Xndcpcndance  bad  Uttie  complaint,  compared 
to  tha  lagltixnate  complaint  tbe  people  of 
the  imitad  SUtea  have  bad  ilace  1914.  They 
complained  of  taxation  without  representa- 
tion It  la  true,  but  tbey  knew  of  no  such 
fY-^  ca  we  have  today.  They  then  had  as 
mocb  wik»  in  their  own  affair*,  if  not  more. 
tbaa^w^hava  today.  We  bam  paid  Infinitely 
mora  In  land-keaae.  in  llarsball  planning,  m 
rto-foodtaf  in  a  alngle  year  to  nations  wbojw 
tr^uxaOdp  haa  been  doubtful,  than  tbe 
Ctdoolaa  paid  to  BngUnd  In  all  of  theU 
^mtmtMBtm  under  her  nile. 

^r«  bold  membership  in  tbe  United 
Hattcna.  CteaduaUy.  Uttle  by  lltUe.  we  are 
V^««  our  aoTarelgnty.  One  day  we  abail 
flmdlt  foAa.  We  are  becoming  a  part  of  a 
«Mt  •€?«  organlaation  in  whoae  iron  circle 
Biaaia*s  "nyet"  can  atymle  any  objective. 
W  haaa  a  cotarla  of  poUticiana  who  are  sell- 
tM  KlTtnt  away,  and  throwing  over  the 
^r^wom  tba  freedom,  Uberty.  and  sover- 
•mtv  hovzht  by  tha  men  of  "76. 

lib  can  mt  that  and  more,  today,  but  when 
tba  1M4  link  In  the  chain  baa  been  forged, 
vbat  than? 


Consrets'  Teadebcy  To  Relax  Cortroli 
Now  Is  Frifktciiiaf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

(■  F  NIW  TOBJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVK 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 
Mr    MULTER     Mr.    Speaker,   T    fm 

plea.^ed  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my   crileasues   the   following    editcnil, 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklj-n  Eagle  of 
July  11.  1951: 
CowGiiEsa  Trar^JJCT  To  Rxlax  Cowrmoi-S  Now 

Is    F.  IGHTEWTWO 

Mo.vcow's  motive  In  authorizing  Mr.  M.  Mk 
to  pr  ^.  5e  m  the  UnKed  Nations  a  ce'je- 
flre  on  the  peninsula  of  -Korea  la  no  ess 
an  enigma  than  other  decisions  formuK  ted 
by   tbe   -nasters  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  mav  b€  that  after  a  year  of  failure  tl.ere 
Is  a  rea!lz.itlon  that  the  struggle  Is  fu  r.e 
There  ha.^  undoubtedly  been  a  complete  loss 
of  laith  in  the  effectiveness  of  Chinese  and 
Noi  -h  Korean  puppets.  Reverses,  furt  ler- 
raf  re  are  impairing  Soviet  prestige  throt.gh- 
out  the  -x-orld. 

Therp  could  be  no  greater  mistake  an  ong 
leaders  of  the  United  Nations  than  tc  lose 
■^ight  of  the  real  nature  of  Communist  im- 
per-.ailsm.  as  fashioned  and  guided  by  :*cs- 
cow.  and  to  attribute  tbe  Korean  overures 
to  a  sincere  desire  for  world  peace. 

In  fact,  peace  In  Korea.  11  established  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  new  danger  and  new 
fears  and  anxieties.  It  wlU  force  to  the  fore- 
front of  all  minds  throughout  the  free  'vorld 
the  question  of  where  and  when  the  next 
blow  will  fall. 

Un)  -«8  rtallsm  and  wisdom  prevail,  :eace 
in  Korea  will  b«  attended  by  the  pe-il  of 
complacency,  the  complacency  that  mr.de  It 
so  easv  for  Hitler  In  tbe  war-i  early  years 
virtually  to  destroy  his  comfortable,  easy- 
golntr   buslnesa-as-uBual  neighbors. 

One  of  the  possible  explanations  of  Mos- 
cow's peace  proposal  Is  suggested  by  C'larles 
E  Wilson  head  of  tbe  OtBce  of  Defense  \4obl- 
llzatlon.  It  is  Intended.  Mr.  Wilson  be  leves. 
to  lull  free  countries  into  a  sense  of  serurlty 
while  the  program  of  world  conquest  gees 
forward. 

Korea.  Moscow  realinea.  waa  a  mlatalte.  It 
has  not  only  failed  as  an  enterprise  o!  Com- 
munist expansion  but  it  has  bad  tbe  effect 
of  making  the  free  natlona  conscious  of  their 
danger.  Tbe  last  year  of  war  has  been 
marted  by  tbe  building  of  formldabl*;  mili- 
tary power,  also  by  tbe  development  of  the 
readiness  and  the  will  to  resist.  Tbln«3  have 
not  worked  out  in  accordance  with  tbe 
Kremlin's  design. 

There  is  reason  for  fear  and  dismi  y.  ac- 
cordingly, m  the  Increaalng  signs  tbit  the 
Kremlin's  change  In  tactics  may  bring  about 
that  altered  spirit  that  plays  so  sa  Isfac- 
torUy  Into  tbe  bands  of  aggressors  whc  crave 
a  moral  let-down  among  tbetr  potentli  1  vic- 
tims. 

Mr  Wilson  U  shocked  to  laam  thai  even 
befora  a  truce  has  been  arranged  li  the 
Korean  war  there  Is  a  moTement  to  wreck 
the  country's  entire  defense  program.  This 
movement  Is  undoubtedly  under  wsy  and 
the  evidences  of  its  progress  will  cai  se  re- 
joicing in  MOSCOW. 

Congress  considers  cutting  b»f'v^"?« 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  3.(«0,000 
men  There  U  also  a  dlapoaltion  in  Cc  ngress 
to  surrender  abjectly  to  the  forces  of  Infla- 
tion through  a  weak  control  law  whi<  h  wUl 


* 
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elve  the  pressure  groups  all  tbey  desire  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

Thl-s  drift  haa  frightening  dangers.  It  re- 
flects the  deliaslon  that  Russia  has  changed, 
that  it  has  decided  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  In  the  peaceful  solution  of  world 
problems.  It  is  far  more  likely  that,  for 
Russia,  peace  In  Korea  means  nothing  more 
thin  a  battle  lost,  to  be  followed  at  some 
later  date  by  a  new  eflort  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Red  Imperialism. 


Eightieth  Congress  Looks  Better  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1951 

Mr  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e-\tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Marr 
McGaffin  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune: 

"Wrst  "  Congress  or  1948  Looks  Brma 

Now 

(By  Marr  McGafBn) 

W.\sHi.VGTON.— The  maligned  Eightieth 
Congress  is  beginning  to  look  pretty  good  in 
comparison  with  the  two  that  have  followed 
It 

Back  In  1948  President  Truman  called  the 
Republican-controlled  Eightieth  Congress 
the  •worst  in  history."  Later  he  softened 
it  a  bit  by  calling  it  the  "second  worst  " 

That  was  Just  before  the  1948  Presidential 
campaign,  and  President  Truman  was  out 
on  a  barnstorming  tour  across  the  country. 

He  was  mad  at  Congress  because  it  hadn't 
given  him  what  he  bad  asked.  The  Republi- 
cans had  turned  down  much  of  his  Pair  Deal 
program.  They  had  cut  taxes  and  appro- 
priations. 

Bat  mostly  he  wanted  the  country  to  re- 
turn control  of  Congress  to  the  Democrats. 

Since  then  President  Truman  has  had  two 
Congresses,  both  controlled  by  the  Demo- 
crats, but  here's  what  happened. 

The  President  submitted  47  proposals  to 
the  second  worst  Congress  in  history"  and 
got  action  on  12  of  them. 

He  asked  the  Democrat-controlled  Eighty- 
first  Congress  to  act  on  50  proposals  and  got 
action  on  only  15. 

But  the  present  Eighty-second  Congress 
has  paid  e*en  less  attention  to  Presidential 
rfHTcmmendations  than  either  of  the  other 
two. 

Out  of  47  White  House  proposals,  action 
has  been  completed  on  only  9.  Five  White 
House  recommendations  have  been  flatly  re- 
jected by  the  Eighty-second  Congress  com- 
pared with  one  rejection  each  by  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  and  tbe  Republican-controlled 
Eightieth  Congress. 

■The  Republicans,  when  they  were  in  con- 
trol, at  least  gave  the  President  a  hearing  on 
most  of  his  recommendations.  They  pigeon- 
holed six  of  them  but  held  hearings  or  took 
partial  action  on  the  others. 

The  Democrat -contixjlled  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, on  the  other  hand,  simply  Ignored  13 
of  his  recommendations.  Tbe  Eighty-second 
Congress  has  upped  tbe  ante  to  16  blank 
stares. 

Pact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Presidential  In- 
fluence with  Congress  has  diminished  since 
members  of  Mr.  Truman's  own  party  have 
been  In  control. 

Generally,  the  blame  is  put  on  the  south- 
ern Democrats.  Some  of  them  are  more  con- 
servative than  tbe  RepubUcana.  But  that 
isn't  tbe  whole  story. 

Tbe  southerners  have  differed  sharply  with 
the  President  on  bis  fair-emplojrment-prac- 


tlces  legislation  and  on  price  controls  where 
tbey  have  touched  the  Soutb's  agricultural 

Interests. 

But  outside  those  two  fields  the  Democrats, 
both  North  and  South,  have  found  it  hard 
to  go  along  with  him  on  tax  Increases,  Oov- 
ernment  spending,  and  some  phases  of  his 
foreign  policy.  They've  bucked  him  on  rent 
control,  credit  control,  and  expansion  of 
Federal  housing  projects. 

President  Truman  rapped  the  Eightieth 
Congress  hard  for  the  restrictions  It  put  in 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  When  the  Demo- 
crats took  over  the  wheel,  they  kept  most 
of  them  In  the  act. 

The  Republican -controlled  Eightieth  Con- 
gress did  Its  best  to  get  some  investigations 
going  and  to  dig  up  some  dirt  In  the  Demo- 
cratic record.  But  it  remained  for  the  Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Eighty-first  and  Eighty- 
second  to  root  out  the  influence  peddlers  that 
were    operating    Inside    the    administration. 

Even  with  respect  to  getting  its  Job  done, 
regardless  of  political  issues,  the  Eightieth 
Congress  now  appears  to  have  stacked  up 
fairly  well. 

During  the  first  6  months  ol  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  145  bills  were  passed.  The  Eighty- 
first  Congress  whlppjed  through  154  bUls  in 
Its  first  6  months. 

But  the  present  Eighty-second  Congress 
has  enacted  only  58  measures  during  its 
first  6  months. 


Historic  Shrines  in  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORICON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  MORSR  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting address  sent  to  me  by  a  very 
distinguished  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  a  good  friend,  George  String- 
fellow.  The  address  is  on  the  subject 
Historic  Shrines  in  New  Jersey,  and  was 
delivered  by  William  C.  Cope  on  Flag 
Day,  June  14. 

JULY      13.     195i 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  offered 
for  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  on  historic  shrines  in  New 
Jersey  delivered  by  Mr.  William  C.  Cope. 
I  did  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the 
vice  president  of  the  Edison  Corp,,  Mr. 
George  Stringfeilow.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  Public  Printer  that  the  cost 
of  printing  the  address  will  exceed  by 
one-third  of  a  page  the  two  printed 
pages  allowed  under  the  rule  without  a 
statement  of  cost  and  will  be  $191.34.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  brother  Elks, 
and  friends,  I  have  chosen  as  my  topic  for 
this  occasion.  Historic  Shrines  In  New  Jersey. 

New  Jersey  Is  one  of  the  great  States  of 
the  Union. 

At  Ithaca  College,  on  JUne  2.  I  deUvered 
the  flfty-aixtb  commencement  address  and 
received  an  honorary  degree,  doctor  of  laws. 
On  that  occaaion.  in  the  in'terest  of  good  pub- 
lic relations,  I  felt  constrained  to  place  New 


York  first  among  tbe  great  Btatsa  of  the 
Union;  New  Jersey,  a  close  second;  and  my 
native  State  of  Ohio  was  toosed  into  third 
place  I  did  not  promise,  however,  to  keep 
In  perpetuity  this  arrangement  In  fact.  I 
suggested  to  my  audience  of  2.000  people, 
when  I  returned  to  New  Jersey,  1  might  find 
it  necessary  to  rearrange  these  three  great 
States. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  say  I  spoke  at 
the  Ithaca  College  commencement  to  the 
topic.  The  World  Does  Get  Better.  People 
play  a  big  part  in  making  the  world  better. 
I  mentioni?d.  in  my  address,  that  organlaa- 
tlons.  such  as  the  Elks,  play  a  substantial 
part  in  making  the  world  better.  I  know  of 
no  organization  here  In  New  Jersey  that  does 
as  much  for  poor  little  crippled  children, 
whose  minds,  hearts,  and  souls  are  boused 
in  bent  and  twisted  bodies,  as  does  tbe 
Elks.  The  Elks  deserve  great  praise  for  the 
wonderful  work  the  respective  lodges,  here  In 
the  State,  do  lor  unfortunate  crippled  chil- 
dren. 

I  do  not  know.  If  and  when  members  of 
the  Elks  from  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey  visit 
lodges  In  other  States — Florida  say — Just  bow 
they  answer  when  called  upon  to  tell  tbe 
State  they  are  from,  I  do  know  Rotarlans, 
and  I  have  been  a  Rotarian  for  a  long  time, 
when  called  upon  to  tell  the  State  tbey  are 
from,  when  visiting  a  Rotary  Club  outside  of 
the  State,  say,  rather  meekly.  "New  Jersey," 
But.  when  Rotarlans  from  Texas  are  called 
upon  to  tell  the  State  tbey  are  from,  tbey 
shout  "Texas  "  They  are  proud  of  their 
State  and  say  so  with  enthusiasm. 

We  have,  here  In  New  Jersey,  so  much  to 
be  proud  of  and  so  much  to  be  entbu^astlc 
about  that  we  should  not  bide  our  lamp  un- 
der a  bushel.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing and  foremost  States  of  tbe  Union.  Many 
great  m.en  have  come  from  New  Jersey.  Ellas 
Boudlnot  lived  In  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Boudinot 
presided  at  the  Continental  Congress  when 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States  was 
written  and  approved  by  tbe  delegates.  Bis 
old  home  in  Elizabeth,  Boxwood  Ball,  is  a 
historic  shrine,  kept  up  by  tbe  State. 

Or  over  Cleveland  was  bom  In  Caldwell, 
N  J.  His  birthplace  Is  a  historic  sbrlnc 
cared  for  by  the  State. 

Garret  A.  Hobart  lived  at  the  edge  of  Pater- 
son.  He  was  Vice  President  ol  tbe  United 
States  when  William  McKlnley  was  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Hobart's  home  is  preserved  by 
the  Passaic  County  Park  Commlasion.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  Garret  Mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  city  of  Paterson. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  while  bom  In  Virginia, 
was  schooled  at  Princeton,  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  and  later  president  ot 
this  great  university.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  remained  a 
citizen  of  New  Jersey  until  bis  death. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  greatest  scholar 
ever    to   occupy   the    President's   chair.     He 
was  a  man  of  magnetic  and  dynamic  per- 
sonality;   an   Impressive  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable polae  and  bearing,  th(mgh  be  never 
rated    himself    as   a    handsome    gentleman. 
He  frequently  said  from  the  platform: 
"As  to  beauty.  I  am  no  star. 
There   are  others  more  handsome  by  far; 
But  my  face,  I  don't  mind  It, 
For  I  am  behind  It; 

Tls  those  la  front  that  I  jar." 

Our  preclou/i  American  flag,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — was  -anfurled  ofBcially  for  the  first 
time  right  here  In  New  Jersey. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  may  have  been  tlia 
Cradle  of  Liberty  Insotar  aa  our  BepOblio 
is  concerned.  Tbe  Battle  of  Lezlngtan  and 
Concord  in  Massachusetts  may  have  been 
where  the  first  shots  of  the  Bevt^ution  were 
fired.  But.  Mew  Jersey  waa  tha  b«ttl>- 
ground  of  tiim  Bevolution. 

Waahington  croawd  tb*  Stat*  of  Wtm 
Jersey  with  his  army  four  tlmca.  Thraa 
major  battles,  that  were  txirning  points  ta 
tbe  American  Revolution,  were  fouKht  right 
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h««  in  Sew  Mrmj.  Tbey  were  the  B»ttl«  of 
Trenton— tb«  Bkttto  of  Prtnoeton  and  th« 
&itcla  oC  MonnoutH.  Man  Uum  90  tener 
eafa««iiwnta  vara  fou(bt  In  N««  Jersey. 

Tbm  wtnter  of  ITTI-Tt.  when  WMtotngXon  s 
Codttnentnl  Anny  vas  encamped  at  Valley 
roif,  feM  T«»lTed  pubilcltT  that  baa  made 
VkUcy  Forfe  laanortal.  Nerwrtheleaa.  Wa«b- 
txxfton'a  ansT  spent  Uxree  winters  In  Hew 
jemiT^lTn  at  Jockey  Hollow.  1T7S-T9  at 
Middieteook.  on  route  29  near  Bound  Brook 
and  aoocrfUte:  and  lT7»-ao  »«atn  at  Jockey 
Boaow.  Tba  wlntert  at  Jockey  Hollow  wera 
Do^HiMd  of  aa  mucb  prlvatton  and  nif- 
ferti«  aa  U»  winter  ot  irn-78  at  Valley 
Pare*.  At  Jockey  HoUow.  iht  winters  were 
amm*  ami*  waa  trom  4  to  6  fMt  deep.  It 
waa  txtnmaty  dlAcult  to  get  food  to  the 
■okticfa;  beat  waa  rery  meager,  and  tbelter 
vaa  eztremcly  poor  Clothing  waa  quite 
acanty  and  mtacb  atckneaa  and  sxiffertng  were 
prwvmtaDt. 

I  wlah  to  emll  your  attention  to  a  hlatorlc 
■hrlos  here  In  New  Jersey,  located  In  the  city 
of  Kawark.  county  of  Bnaex.  on  the  south 
bazik  of  the  Paastc  Mver  Thla  shrine  U 
a"  mounawDt  arccted  to  conunemorate  the 
)m»w^«rig  at  tlM  PUcrtm  Pathera.  who  firat  set- 
tled tn  what  ta  now  the  city  of  Newark.  On 
m^  iluiaa  la  an  tnaoiption  that  says  theee 
sctUera  tntaoMled  to  eatatdteh  a  kingdom  of 
Ood  bare  on  earth,  aa  near  aa  it  would  be 
poa^Ma  «o  do  ao.  TtUa  waa  the  laat  attempt 
to  wlaltilari  a  theocracy  in  the  Weatem 
A  tbaoeracy  la  pretty  much  of 
ot  religkin  and  government 
by  the  clacfy. 

Va  4o  Bot  know  the  ecaet  day  of  the  month 
tlM  FUfrtm  Pathcra  landed  on  the  soxith 
tHuik  ot  ttoa  Paaaalc.  We  do  know  on  the 
2La«  at  l*iy  1068.  they  held  their  llrat  meet- 
iti£  to  otfaalaa  their  church  and  goremment. 
Ttor  pnbaUy  landed  3.  4.  or  5  days  prior 
to  May  91.  Ttketr  first  format  action  was 
to  aai  op  a  ^ureh  that  would  control  or- 
for  tliam. 
_'  stilp  cast  anchor  tn  the  Paasalc, 
tbay  tinan  to  unload  their  belongings  and 
eoma  aaba*.  Sobm  hostile  Indians  ordered 
tbaa  to  pat  ttaclr  things  back  cm  the  ship 
baeaoM  tlMae  Indlai»  felt  theae  white  aet- 
tlaca  had  no  pcrmlaalon  to  land  where  they 
dUL  riawntlj.  along  cune  an  Indian  chief- 
tain with  hia  warrtara.  who  told  the  settlers 
tlMT  eouM  onload  their  belonglncs  because 
arrancHMBts  had  beeii  made  for  them  to 
take  up  a  wttleaaent  on  the  Paasale  by  a  eom- 
mlttae  that  had  pieo-ded  theaa  pioneo^ 
Tbete  were  M  of  theat->13  Cram  Branford. 
and  8S  from  MUfard.  Conn.  Tbelr  laader  waa 
CafC  Botart  Treat. 

llMf  flcst  caUad  tbetr  aentament  New 
MttfonL  whl^  waa  named  after  liUford. 
CooB.  IWa  name  waa  changed  years  later 
to  ntmurtt  because  a  preacher  at  the  "CMd 
Tin*"  ehiveli.  whoae  name  waa  Plwaou  and 
wlko  was  Twy  popular,  came  from  Mewark- 
OB-Tt«Dt  la  liigland. 

Iha  aatttaa  landed   m   a  f created   area. 

vhldi  «••  vary  much  of  a  wtldsmaas.    Tliera 

wm  a  III  will  tbat  ran  from  about  where  the 

coortbooM  sow  rtaada  down  pact  Broad  and 

Market  atraata.     On  the  banks  of  the  atraam 

tUM-vom  paths  that  the  Indiana  trav- 

~     TlrgtB  foraat  waa  full  at  wild  anl- 

and  wolTsa  in  particular. 

On  the  aouthaaat  earner  at  wbMt  la  now 

and  Market  Streca.  there  waa  a  large 

The  aUaani  aatf  the  pond 

hatv  lo^  alnoa  iHaaiipsaiait     "Riey  are  snb- 

tha  olty  of  Mewaife  at 
thia  Itmm.     The  Bambecgar  atora  haa  aa  tta 

laCwtaatts 
iilvar.- 

ta 
M  Bllas  frcn  Newark.     R  la  lo> 
at  tfea  head  of 


In  this  famous  State  pa.'k.  which  1»  a  very 
beautiful  park,  there  Is  an  old  mansion  if 
78  rooma.  The  htslory  of  RJngwotxl  ante- 
datea  the  American  Revolution.  In  1730, 
Iron  mines  were  being  worked  at  Rlnfr*  ^«-d 
At  least  12  of  them  have  been  ooerated 
ICilUona  of  tons  of  ^ood  Iron  ore  have  been 
taken  from  theae  mines  since  1730 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Faewrh  came  over 
from  Europe  to  search  frr  r-ipper  ere.  pr.,,r 
to  1730.      He  traveled   throi;a;h  'he  Rnmapo 
Mountains  but  instead  nr  nr.ctlng  copper  -re. 
he  found  Iron  ore  deposit.^  of  very  good  qual- 
ity     The     London     Co      waa     Tzantzed     '.n 
England  to  operste  the  Rine-wrod  \r-n  m;:.£  i 
A    man    named    Hasenclever   't.'.'    w.'    .  •  9r. 
after  Paesch.  authorized  '^o  spend  £3^'Xii~  • 
develop  and  exploit  the  Iron  Tr.:nes  dt  Ring- 
wood.       Hasenclever    v^a    S'-mfhing    "^f    nn 
aristocrat  and   apparently  n  jt   too   rv.urh     i 
a  businessman       He  ;ust  zt-.':*  banirMr'^ri 
the     London      Co       by      speKdln?      £'i=    CO 
Hasenclever.  It  Is  said,  had  ^  bri.ss  ba-.rt  p.'v 
for  him  every  night  .*r  dinner      H-"  er.^Mvori 
the  Indians  and  some  Ne gr ^e,'       Ke  ^-icl  b  j 
ovkn    milltla.   which    he    had    ^irir>:'d    ^n    '.e 
property  at  Ring-wood,  and  vhich  ws*.'?    iisecl 
to  maintain  peace  and  order. 

Upon  reoremization  the  name  "f  *hp  com- 
pany was  changed  to  'he  .^m-'r'.can  C  :'.;.cl 
In  1771.  a  Scctrhman  by  the  name  '  H  '.- 
ert  Ersklne  was  sent  over  to  manage  '.;'.<' 
Rlnijwood  iron  mine-?  R  ber'  Er?liine  ^as 
an  able  arec^rapher  a:  d  too'<r-ir-eJ'  George 
Washinsrton  drafted  Robert  Ersklne  to  pre- 
pare the  mrio"  f"r  "he  C'^n' mental  .Army. 
Some  hiatorlana  say  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Robert  Erskine.  a:or^e  W;^hln;'  '.  could 
not  have  w-n  the  American  Rev  ::utUM». 
Robert  Ersklne  planned  the  roads  and  the 
hideouts  for  Washington  and   hU  troop? 

Rlngwocd  Is  about  hair-sray  between  West 
Point  and  Morrtrtown.  The  road,  that  went 
right  In  front  of  the  manor  house  a*  Rmk,'- 
wood.  at  the  time  of  the  .^av-ncan  Rev  ;u- 
tlon,  was  on  top  of  one  of  the  R^imapo  Moun- 
tains, about  9  miles  long,  and  was  cj::td 
Cannon  Ball  Road.  It  ts  practically  Inivc- 
cecalble  today.  It  wa.s  the  road  over  which 
cannon  balls,  made  at  Rlngwo  d  for  use  in 
the  HeTolutlon.  were  transported. 

During  World  War  n  the  Rlngwocd  mines 
were  completely  rehabilitated  by  the  United 
Statea  Oovemment  at  a  cost  of  four  or  Ave 
mlllloc  collars  Modern  machinery  was  '.n- 
BtaUed.  large  buildings  were  erected,  and  •'he 
railroad  repaired  between  Rln^cid  and 
Haakell  to  carry  the  Iron  ere  to  the  Erie 
Ballroad  for  shipment  to  ether  destinations 
for  smelting  and  processing.  The  rehabili- 
tated mines  were  not  operated.  h:wever 

At  Rlngwood.  In  front  of  the  manor  house, 
you  can  see  several  links  of  what  is  called  the 
West  Point  Chain.  This  chain.  It  Is  said  by 
some  historians,  waa  placed  across  the  Hud- 
son Blver  during  the  Revolution  to  keep 
British  shlpa  from  going  up  the  river  S^me 
lengtltt  of  the  chain  are  on  the  grounds  at 
West  Point.  Part  of  the  chain  was  undoubt- 
edly made  at  Rlngwood.  Each  link  weighs 
about  85  pounds.  Every  other  link  has  an 
opening  so  the  links  could  be  hooked  to- 
gether. 

To  the  left  of  the  manor  house  is  a  stone 
building  that  was  the  blacicamtth  shop  whero 
Waahlngton  and  his  troops  had  thelx  horses 
shod.  Near  to  the  blacksmith  shop  is  the 
only  water  wheel  I  know  of  in  practical  oper- 
ation here  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  today. 
Thla  water  wheel  pumps  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  every  year  Into  the  reservoir  on  lop 
of  the  mountain  back  of  the  manor  house. 
The  water  flows  by  gravity  from  this  reser- 
Totr  to  the  mansion  and  the  buildings  and 
all  about  the  picnic  grounds  in  the  park. 

About  S.OOO  feet  from  the  mansion,  on  the 
old  road  to  MOTtlstown.  which  it  pracUcally 
abaniloped  today,  la  an  old  pre-Revolutlon- 
ary  cemetery.  In  this  cemetery  Robert 
XrAlne  la  btiried.     Oeorge  Waahlngton  at- 


tended Robert  Eraklne's  funeral.  It  Is  sa  d,  in- 
stead of  Major  Andre's,  who,  on  the  san;  e  day. 
u  .i.s  hanged  and  burled  near  Tappan.  Ilobert 
Er5klne'3  grave  Is  a  vault  partly  abo^  e  the 
Krcund.  with  a  large  stone  slab  on  top.  Prior 
to  about  40  years  ago  It  la  said  some  bricks 
fei!  '<it  ~f  the  upper  structure,  and.  a  ;cord- 
ir.iT  -  •  legena.  Robert  Erskine's  spirit  and 
=  kele'on  in  the  form  of  a  ghoat  cane  cut 
:t  m  ".is  jrave  through  the  opening  m.ide  by 
• :  r-  :  <  '.'■::.  br;  Ics  and  sat  upon  the  stoi  e  slab 
u  ■  ::  .1  ':;.iie  light,  very  often  at  nlghttim.e. 
A  rding  to  legend,  quite  often.  I'.obert 
h.  1?.:  e's  ^host,  *lth  the  blue  light,  would 
f  .  w  travelers  at  ni4;httlme  up  and  down 
•  .'  •  ul-v  Sometimes,  It  Is  said.  Robert 
r  -:  :  '•  i  sieleton  would  rattle  along  behind 
r.i  ,~t  ^cinz  up  and  down  the  valley  at  nigh'". 
Tile  blue  lunr  was  always  with  the  whilst, 
which  only  appeared  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness 

About  40  vears  aeo  Mrs.  Hewitt,  who  was  a 
'*U1  .w  at  that  time,  decided  to  have  the 
br;  ■fe.'i  replaced  and  end  this  ghostly  appart- 
t..r.  .A.«  the  story  goes,  neither  ghcst  nor 
blue  ii^h.  has  ever  been  seen  since  the  bricJts 
■Ae.-e  pill  oac-t,  by  order  of  the  Widow  Hewitt. 
Wp  will  now  travel  over  to  Morristown.  We 
wsK  matje  a  brief  stop  at  the  Pcrd  mansion 
tn  .Morristown,  wfelch  Is  now  called  Wash- 
ington'o  headquarters,  and  which  is  under 
the  contr'il  )t'  the  National  Historic  Society. 
Gecree  W.i.shmgton  stayed  with  the  Fords  at 
iri'.s  :-..ansi.)n  both  winters  his  army  was  en- 
cam  o<»d  at  Jockey  Hollow — the  winter  of  1777 
and  -he  winter  of  1779-«0.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  historic  museums  in  the 
Unjit'ri  States  with  respect  to  Revolutionary 
curl -sa.  mementos,  etc 

When  George  Washington  left  the  Pcrd 
n  a!  sion  in  the  spring  of  1780  he  had  Mrs. 
Fid  taie  Inventory  of  her  belongings.  She 
repirted  to  him  the  only  item  missing  was 
a  silver  spoon.  When  Washington  returned 
t  Mount  Vernon  he  sent  Mrs.  Pord  a  sterling 
silver  spoon  with  his  initials  engraved  upon 
It  This  experience  Is  testimony  to  Waahlng- 
tina  character,  honeety,  and  honor. 

Back  of  the  TMCA  In  Morristown,  on  a 
ra-.^ier  steep  hill,  is  Port  Nonsense,  which 
Washington  had  erected,  but  which  was 
never  used.  The  embankmenta  are  still  in- 
tact and  replica  gates  <lieavy  wooden  gates) 
stiil  hang  to  the  poeta. 

Between  3  and  4  miles  from  Morristown  is 
J  ckey  Hollow  National  Historic  Piuk.  This 
i«  a  very  Interesting  place.  Many  sites  are 
identified  with  markers  where  militias,  com- 
panies, or  military  units,  of  one  kind  or 
another,  from  Rhode  latand,  Connecticut, 
M.assachusetis.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Delaware,  were  en- 
camped. 

Under  a  spreading  oak  tree,  there  is  a 
crave  with  a  modest,  little,  white  granite 
marker,  which  Identlfles  the  spot  near  which 
Captain  Bat  ton  was  shot  and  klDed  by  his 
own  troopa  when  they  mutinied  under  his 
command.  His  troops  had  not  been  paid 
for  a  year  or  more.  They  became  hostile  and 
difflcult  to  handle.  They  were  determined,  m 
their  fury,  to  march  upon  the  Continental 
C'Uigresa  in  session  In  Philadelphia.  Cap- 
tain Batton  was  Just  as  determined  to  re- 
store order,  and  prevent  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion. When  he  stood  In  their  way.  he  was 
shot  and  killed  and  his  troopa,  out  of  con- 
trol, started  on  their  march  toward  Phila- 
delphia. They  got  as  far  as  Princeton  before 
they  were  apprehended  and  tirought  back. 

In  Jockey  Hollow  National  Historic  Pai% 
yi  u  will  and  the  famous  Tempe  Wlcke  house. 
It  Is  pretty  much  tn  the  same  condition 
and  still  has  the  same  or  similar  furniture 
as  waa  there  at  the  time  at  the  Revolution. 
Tempe  Wlcke,  you  will  remen»l>er,  waa  a 
vivacious  young  woman  who  bad  a  very 
beautiful  horse  that  aba  rode  about  her 
fathers  farm.  Some  tilatorlans  say,  the 
British,  being  very  anxious  to  get  her  horse, 
rode   aftey  her   in   an   attempt   to  capture 
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Tempe  and  her  spirited  horse,  one  day  w^hen 
£he  -^as  out  riding  around  the  countryside. 
She  r  de  so  fast  the  British  lost  track  of 
her  a:.d  she  wa.s  able  to  return  to  her  home 
.ind  .'■..de  and  shelter  her  fine  horse  in  her 
fcedTv..  m  with  the  result  the  British  did  not 
capture  her  horse.  ar.d  take  the  animal  away 
from  her.  I  suspect  this  story  is  net  too 
true  li  anyone  tried  to  seize  a  horse,  it 
might  have  been  Washingr.on's  spirited 
patriots,  and  not  the  British,  because  there 
is  no  authentic  evidence  that  the  British 
were  e- er  m  Juckey  Hollow. 

We  .^hall  now  drop  down  tc  Springfield.    In 
the    e3rlv    summer    of    1780,    the    Battle    of 
Spricihe'ld    was    fought.      Lord    Cornwallls 
comnranded   5  000   British   soldiers   en  their 
way  to  Morristown  to  burn  the  stores  there. 
General    Greene    commanded    1.500   cclonial 
patriots,   wlio   were   determ.ined   to  stop   the 
British.    The  church  still  stands  In  the  cen- 
ter  cf    Springfield   where    Preacher   Caldwell 
turned  his  hymnboofcs  over  to  the  colonial 
gunners  to  be  used  as  cannon  wadding.    The 
author  cf  the  hymnbc<;fcs  wa;=  a  man  named 
Watts.     Preacher  Caldwell  said  to  the  colo- 
nial patriots,  -Give  them  Watts."     The  Bat- 
tle   -.':   SpringSeld   wa.s   fought   and   wen   by 
cur   American  patriots.     Not   long   after  the 
Battle    of    Springfield.    Preacher    Caldwell's 
•wile,  with   a   sm.all  baby   in  her   armi,   was 
shot  at  nighttime  by  a  British  soldier,  who 
flred  througn  the  window  of  her  home,  kill- 
ing both  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  the  baby  in  her 
arm.5      This  is  one  of  the  awful  tragedies  of 
the  American  Revolution.     Some  time  later. 
Preacher    Caldwell    himself    was    shot    and 
killed   by    a    fanatical,    unpatriotic    colonial 
Tory.     This   devilish   Tcry    was    brought    to 
tri.ai.  m  a  church  in  Westfleld   convicted  and 
ordered    to    be   executed    at    once.      He    was 
taken  cut  to  a  hill  near  tc  the  church  and 
ha:;sed.     The  hill  is  still  known  as  Galloi>.-s 

Hill." 

We  shall  now  Journey  on  to  Middlebrook 
where  Washington's  army  was  encamped 
during  the  winter  of  177a-79.  It  was  at 
Middlebrook  in  1777.  where  Washington  and 
his  army  stopped  on  their  way  to  Jockey 
Holler-.  "th-U  the  American  flag— the  Stars 
and  Stripes— was  officially  unfurled  for  the 
fir*'  tin>e  in  the  Colonies. 

O-ar  next  stop  is  at  Princeton.  The  Battle 
cl  Princeton  was  fought  and  won  January 
3.  1777.  and  was  one  of  the  turning  pci.nts 
cf  the  American  Revolution.  At  Princeton 
is  a  State  park  of  55  acres  that  preserves  a 
„„,.  ,.»  »f,p  Revolutionary  battleground  and 
c.'mmem.orates  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  In 
thr=  park  a  house  still  stands  in  a  state  of 
Ecod  preservation- the  Clark  house— where 
Gener.il  Mercer,  bayoneted  and  mortally 
wounded  during  the  battle,  died. 

On  Christmas  night  1776,  George  Wash- 
ington. With  his  army  of  1.2C0  men,  crossed 
the  Delaware  and  fought  and  won  the  Battle 
cf  Trenton,  which  was  another  turning 
point  in  the  American  Revolution.  George 
W..shing:on  divided  his  army  of  1.200  sol- 
diers after  crossing  the  Delaware  under  cov- 
er cf  darkness  and  sent  half  of  his  soldiers 
down  the  river  road  to  Trenton  and  the 
other  half  out  by  the  way  of  Bear  Tavern 
m  order  that  he  might  salvage  a  part  of  his 
army  if  he  su3ered  defeat. 

W.ishington  Crossing  State  Park,  8  miles 
cut  r:  Trer.ton.  marks  the  site  where  Wash- 
ing ten  and  his  troops  landed  the  famous 
n'zht  thev  crossed  the  Delaware.  There  is 
al.^'o  preserved  in  Washington  Crossing  Park 
a  part  of  the  road  over  which  Washington 
marched  his  trootjs  Christmas  night  1776  by 
wav  of  Bear  Tavern,  which  is  ci  lied  Conti- 
nental Lane.  It  is  grown  up  with  brambles 
but  can  still  be  easily  identified. 

The  night  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware, a  Tory,  named  Wall,  attempted  to  de- 
liver a  message  to  General  Wahl,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  notify- 
ing him  that  Washington  and  his  army  were 
crossing  the  Delaware.    Some  say  the  Tory, 


astride  his  horse,  swam  the  Delaware  River 
Christinas  night  to  notify  General  Wahl  that 
Washington  was  crossing  the  Delaware  tn 
preparation  for  battle.  Tory  Wall  was  un- 
able to  contact  General  Wahl  because  Gen- 
eral Wahl  was  having  a  big  party,  where 
revelry,  drinking  liquor,  and  carousing  were 
supreme.  General  Wahl  was  enjoying  a 
banquet  and  playing  cards:  consequently  he 
would  not  see  Tory  Wall.  General  Wahl  or- 
de.-ed  his  butler  to  talk  with  Tory  Wall. 
Tory  Wall  handed  the  butler  the  note  ptsr- 
posed  to  inform  General  Wahl  that  Wash- 
ington, with  his  army,  was  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware The  butler  delivered  the  note  to  Gen- 
eral Wahl,  but  apparently  General  Wahi  be- 
ing liquored  up  and  in  a  mood  for  revelry, 
stuck  the  note  in  his  vest  pocket  and  for- 
e.;t  ail  about  it  and  did  not  read  it.  The 
next  day  the  note  was  taken  from  General 
Wahl's  clothing  on  his  dead  body  Had  Gen- 
eral Wahl  read  the  note  delivered  tJ  him  by 
the  infamous  American  Tory,  the  Battle  of 
Trenton  would  probably  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was.  and  it  misht  well 
have  been  the  American  Revolution  would 
have  been  lost. 

Our  next  stop  is  at  the  Hancock  House  at 
Hancock  Bridge  near  Saiem.  The  Hancock 
House  was  built  in  1734.  The  bricks  used 
in  buUdmg  the  house  came  from  the  other 
side.  The  house,  at  this  time,  is  in  a  state 
cf  fine  preservation  and  is  one  of  New  Jer- 
sey s  sacred  shrines.  General  Simcoe.  in 
charge  of  the  British  troops,  entrapped  some 
colonial  patriots  in  the  attic  of  this  house, 
where  they  were  apparently  billeted.  As  you 
enter  the  attic,  you  will  see  a  number  of 
it.s.ins  on  the  floor.  These  stains,  we  are 
told,  are  the  stains  from  the  blood  shed  by 
the  .^.merlcan  patriots,  who  were  bayoneted, 
mortally  wounded,  and  bled  to  deatli 

We  shall  next  stop  at  Somers  Point  near 
Atlantic  City.  Here  we  will  find  the  old 
Somers  Mansion  where  Capt.  Richard 
Somers  2d  was  born  and  raised.  At  the  age 
of  26  he  entered  the  United  States  Navy. 
Under  President  Thomas  Jefferson  m  1304  the 
War  with  Tripoli  was  fought  and  won.  Cap- 
tain Somers.  on  an  American  war  vessel  over 
in  the  Mediterranean,  volunteered  to  go  with 
others  on  a  ship  loaded  with  gunpowder  to 
blow  up  the  ships  of  the  pirates  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Tripoli.  The  project  was  a 
complete  success  but  Captain  Somers  never 
returned.  He  lost  his  life  in  this  engage- 
ment. 

Ar.c,  now.  we  shall  go  to  Freehold,  Near 
Freehold,  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  w^s 
fought  and  won.  though  it  cam.e  withm  a 
hairs  breadth  cf  being  lost.  General  Lee 
was  not  able  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory 
Geor.;e  Washington  lost  his  temper  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  and  became  so  in- 
furiated at  General  Lee  that  he  cussed  him 
out  right  on  the  battlefield  and  dressed  him 
down  heatedly.  General  Lee  was  later 
coortmarttaled  and  dismissed  from  the 
.\rmy.  Washington  rallied  the  troops  that 
were  disorganized  and  in  retreat  and  led 
them  to  victory.  The  Battle  of  Monmouth 
was  another  turning  point  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

Nearby.  Just  across  the  highway  from  the 
Monmouth  Battleground,  is  the  Molly 
Pitcher  Well.  Molly  Pitcher  carried  water 
to  the  American  patriots  during  the  Battle 
of  Monmouth  in  1780.  When  her  husband, 
who  flred  a  cannon,  fell;  she  took  over  the 
cannon  and  continued  to  fire  it  herself. 
Molly  Pitcher  was  one  of  the  famous  women 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

And  lastly,  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  Clarksburg.  N.  J.,  about  10  miles  beyond 
Freehold,  toward  Trenton.  In  1710,  two 
brothers.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mordecal 
Lincoln  2d.  came  to  New  Jersey  from  Massa- 
chusetts. They  settled  in  or  about  Clarks- 
burg. Mordecal  2d  was  the  great  great- 
grandfather of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail 
splitter,     Abraham   Lincoln    was    the    great 


f^eat-uncle  of  Honest  Abe.  the  great  emanci- 
pator. Abraham  Lincoln  operated  a  forge. 
Borne  say  the  building  still  stands  near 
Imlav-stown.  not  far  from  Clarksburg,  In 
which  .\braham  Lincoln's  forge  waa  operated. 
Mordecal  2d  bought  500  acres  of  land  at 
Clarksburg.  He  married,  around  1714. 
Hannah  Salt<T,  daughter  of  one  of  the  early 
p.onecrs  In  New  Jersey.  Three  children  of 
this  marriage  were  born  right  here  In  New 
Jersey.  John  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. John  «as  the  great-grandfather  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  migrated  to  Pennsyl- 
van*a  and  thereafter  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  to  Lacey  Springs,  Va.  He  la  known 
in  hisUjry  as  Virginia  John. 

In  a  pre-Revolutlonary  cemetery  at 
Clarksbu.-g.  there  is  buried  little  Deborah 
Lincoln,  who  died  Ma>  15.  1720.  at  the  age 
of  5  years  and  3  months.  This  litle  girl 
Wis  the   grer.t-aunl  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  Hannah  Salter  branch  of  Lincoln's 
ancestral  tree  his  ancestors  here  In  New 
Jersey  can  be  traced  back,  with  accuracy. 
three"  generations.  Why  historians  have  by- 
pai>sed  the  Lincoln  ancestral  history  in  New 
Jersey  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 

If  our  New  Jersey  traditions,  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  and  our  precious  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  the  greatest  written  authority 
for  the  admin  is  tration  of  good  govermi^ent 
by  free  people  the  world  has  ever  known,  are 
to  be  preserved,  we  must  place  greater  em- 
phasis upon  patriotism  ai>d  an  appreciation 
of  cur  democratic  way  of  life  than  are  bemg 
placed  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  commu- 
nistic Russia  does  about  tlie  best  Job  of 
selling,  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  worst 
form  of  government  that  the  aorid  has  ever 
known.  And  I  am  afraid  the  United  States 
does  about  the  worst  Job  of  selling,  to  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  best  system  of 
government  that  has  ever  been  conceived  by 
man. 

I  know  of  no  organization  better  qualified 
or  equipped  to  help  us  preserve  our  precious 
heritage  and  our  free  democratic  processes 
thau  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  right  here  in  the  United  States. 


If  Tbis  Be  Peace! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WtSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr,  SMTTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, T  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  article  that  appeared  in  a  recent  Isjsue 
of  Barrons.  American  diplomacy  will 
take  another  defeat  in  the  Korean  talks 
and  as  matters  stand  today  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  are  sorry 
spectacles  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
sacrifices  in  life  and  in  property  seem 
to  have  been  m  vain  because  of  a  lack 
of  a  definite  foreign  policy  in  the  Par 
East.  In  view  of  our  present  leadership, 
what  justification  is  there  to  pour  addi- 
tional billions  of  dollars  in  questionable 
ventures  all  over  the  world. 
Ip  This  Be  Peaci— It  Will  Tajee  Powra  To 
Makk  It  Stick 

Of  the  Korean  cease- flr<!  affair,  still  In 
the  balance  as  this  issue  of  Barron's  goes 
to  press,  one  observation  may  be  made  at 
the  beginning.  It  represents  one  of  the 
strangest  and  in  many  wars  most  distasteful 
efforts   at    peace    negotiation   in    which    the 
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Vnited  SUXm  at  Amertc*  has  ever  b«n  In- 

SU  fMn  to  to  Tokyo  Bay  on  ?be  b»ttle- 
BhlD  MU*ouri  Oen.  Douglaa  MacArthur  re- 
cetred  tbe  turreivder  of  the   JapauMe  In   » 
ceremony  conaoa«nt  with  th*  long  tradition* 
cr  humaa  warfare  and  charged   with  hope 
for  the  future     One  haa  only  to  recall  that 
proud  mcment  to  take  the  measure  of  what 
went  on  laat  week  and  la  still  in  progrew. 
A  man  caUed  listllk  hints  in  a  radio  address 
that  Russia  might  favor  a  Korean  settlement. 
The    tree    world    leaps    to    sttention.      Mr. 
Trygve  Lie.  on  vacation  In  Europe,  hurries 
home     lir.  E-nte«am.  president  of  the  D.  N. 
Assembly,  seeks  an  Intenrlew  with  Mr  Malik 
who  plays  sick,    Mr  Truman  makes  the  first 
soviet  o-rerture   the   occasion   for   a   highly 
partisan   ipeech   in   which   be    defends   Mr. 
Acbewn  as  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State 
in  United  States  history.    Mr  Acheson  Toice« 
suspkrlon  of  the  Soviet  offer,  hut  sets  the 
wheels  to  motion  for  probing  it.    Out  of  aU 
this  was  the  Rldgway  offer  bora. 

The  probable  terms  cf  truce.  proTidUif  for 
a  buffer  aone  along  the  present  Itne  cf  fight- 
ing and  for  iBtemaUonal  InspecUon  behind 
the  Mnea.  are  tolerably  stiff.  Even  if  they  are 
accepted,  the  prospect  that  opens  is  scarcely 
nhUaratlBg.  After  lUffertng  80.000  casual- 
tie*  ttM  best  that  can  be  had  is  settlement 
at  or  DMT  the  thlrty-etghth  paraHel  with 
Korea  tnin«rted  and  tmtflcatlon  left  In  the 
air.  After  Bsoaths  of  fJgbtlng,  and  internal 
tormotl.  the  administration  is  making  pre- 
clsel7  the  kind  of  ceaae-ftre  offer  which  Mac- 
Artbtor  made  last  Mar^  on  the  ere  of  his 
fixaaaarj  dtvnlaeal. 

It  to  eMT  In  tbeee  etrcixmstances  to  turn 
wholly  eynJoa.  both  toward  the  possible  set- 
tlement and  even  more  toward  the  war 
which  n  may  *rtag  to  a  doee.  We  belle-ve 
ttmt  Mnethlttc  better  than  cynicism  Is  re- 
quired. The  fact  that  Oemcral  MacArthur. 
bowevw  b«Uy  treated,  did  propose  a  ceaae- 
tx9  argaM  powwtully  that  the  jweaent  plan 
Is  Um  beat  settlement  that  can  be  had.  given 
mU  the  ettcumstaneea.  The  decision  not  to 
bonih  beyond  the  Talu  may  have  been  right 
or  wrong .  hot  the  fact  is  that  it  was  made, 
azul  the  rest  h«  followed  Inexorab'.y  The 
United  Statea  has  choeen  for  the  first  tune 
In  Its  history  to  fight  a  limited  war.  The 
result  can  only  be  a  limited  and  stalemate 

The  task  ahead  U  to  see  that  the  sacrifices 
already  made  have  not  been  made  in  vam. 
If  the  cease-fire  offer  is  turned  down,  then 
there  will  be  no  option  but  to  continue  the 
war  on  a  much  wider  acale.  But  If.  as  as- 
sumed here,  something  comes  of  it.  then,  too, 
an  t—i««n—  and  Intricate  job  faces  us  If 
this  hs  pesos,  then  at  least  these  things  call 
for  the  dotng. 

The  United  States  must  not  be  cheated  of 
gflOOBd  so  Moodily  gained.  Much  has  been 
.11^  at  th*  (act  that  in  propo&tng  a  cease- 
fir*.  BUHts  sade  no  mention  of  Formoaa  or 
ft^Bttt«DC«  of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tloas.  But  these  are  not  neeeasarfly  primary 
ROMlaa  objectives.  The  primary  Russian 
ofejKtlvs.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  is  to 
g«t  Amsrlean  troops  off  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. T«t  tt  U  bard  to  see  bow  such  wtth- 
draval  can  be  cont«mpiaced  for  months  to 
camm.  Tj  do  so  would  be  to  invite  the  v€ry 
eontfttlons  which  brought  on  the  conflict. 
Tta  Uattsd  States  entered  the  war  to  draw 
a  Hip*  against  Communist  expansion.  UntU 
^i^^yy^h  Korea  Is  strong  enough  to  hold  Its 
ovB,  tbs  IIo*  vin  have  to  be  oaatntalnsd. 

Th*  hoMing  of  South  Korea  shouUI  go 
lHad«tB-tand  with  the  rapid  buihl-up  of 
Japan.  The  two.  indeed,  cannot  be  separated 
M  th*  J»|)anasw  discovered  long  ago.  Koraa 
la  tiM  iti^^  pointt"g  at  Japan,  and  con- 

i^g^  nuat  always  be  dependent  on  Japan 
for  tte  ArtWMs.  This  >oint  defena*  will  r*- 
qotea  aa  iTfW  oi  American  air  power  in 
Japan  aad  Okinawa  bey  and  Its  pr«Mnt 
•tranrth. 


Thanks  to  Insistent  political  prfssnre 
against  former  news  of  the  State  Depftrr- 
ment.  it  Is  now  recogrrtzed  that  FVrmo^a  nn 
well  as  Japan  U  part  of  the  pertmet»-T  chntn 
of  United  States  power  In  the  Par  Ea^t. 
There  must  be  no  let-up  in  the  aid  7l.»«n 
to  Chian"  Kai-shek. 

The  Partfic  Part.  Inclndinc;  AiistriU'.   -^rd 
New  Zealand,  should  be  fcr'-MHht  rartC,:'.-  trr-i 
being   along    with    the    pushlnt;    '.hr- ueri      ^ 
the    Japanese    treaty      Both    would    ^it-aMy 
strengthen  the  United  States  hand  in  rten'.:r;*; 
with  Bed  China    which   next  to  Ru.*--la    r.  v, 
been  the  chief  oCer.der  in  Krrea  anrl  wh:  fi 
seems    primed    for    r.ew    ndventuiM      .-^■;   ^. 
adventures  can  be  r^'ndertd  rr-tly  i:  r. :-  .p".- 
posisible    piDTided.    but    only    prt  viciPrt.    t^.'t 
the   United    Statefs    In   or.f    x.iv    '^r    another 
maintains  and   5*renr^'*^':     *'  P-^clSc  posi- 
tion   which    the    Korfan    ^^r    has   shown    '.s 
ro  less  important  th.in  th-  .^tliintlr     Furcpe 
cannot  be  s-ived  by  scut»hne;  .n  th  •  r..r.:1.-. 
Rather,  as  General  M.c.\r.1ur  :»rgued  b*-f  .re 
Corgrees.    the    problem==      f    b..'.h    ixrv    inter- 
locked. 

The  tiniil  condition  for  pr°vrn".n^  3  cease- 
fire   In    Korea    from    beco.ii.ng    a   s'ep    bicfc 
rather  than  a  step  rcrw'"l  -s    c*  course,  t^.e 
maintenance    ct     armaniPr.t    production    at 
home.     At      the      momevii       ulministrd'Son 
spokermen   speak  omtr.ovi-Iv   c!    a   Ict-dnwn. 
but  no  such  let-down,  wp   believe.  Is    liiely 
to  occur.     Armamen:  orders  have  now  been 
given  in  such  volume  tti:it  immense     uiput 
over    the    next     12    months    could    net    be 
stopped  even   if   anyone   were  so   foolish   as 
to  want  to  stop  it.     What  we  may  t"  -lar-rt 
if    the    Korean    truce    materui'.izes    '.>    '^-t 
plethora  of  contr'jls  so  dear  to  *he  ^-.r'r:- 
cratic  heart,  but  which   have   Ir.tle   \t    r-y- 
thlng  to  do  with  the  axtlciaatlcn  'A  Ameri- 
can economic  s-rengtU  and  genius 

That  strength  and  that  genius  depend  on 
the  diffusion,  n't  the  ccr.centra:  on.  of 
powtT — econon\ic  and  pohural.  Ye;  In  the 
twentieth  century  the  Cr.ited  States  h.i.s  -i^o 
discovered  that  in  foreign  a^airs  tiie  r-xer- 
ciee  of  power  Is  essential  — that  if  vj.  ui.ms 
are  left  open,  worse  forces,  not  better.  -Aiil 
move  m  That  is  the  ul'.lraate  lessen  of 
Korea.  If  the  lesson  has  been  le.irned.  '.hen 
It  may  well  be  that  a  med:i  war.  and  a  me.ui 
peace,  if  It  comes,  can  oUU  tiu-n  ouc  to  be 
a  permanent  victcry. 


WckoBC  to  tkc  Two  HnJred  and  Fifty 
TbottMndUi  Displaced  Person 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'\RKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   >'EW    TOKK 

m   THl  SKNATK  OP  THB  UNITED  SlATtS 

Friday.  July  13.  1051 
Mr.     UHMAN.     Mr.     President,     en 
Wednesday.  July  11,  there  was  held  in 
Ne-w  York  City  a  ceremonial  welcome  for 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou^-andth 
displaced   person   to   enter    tlie   United 
States.    It  was  an  occasion  in  which  ail 
Americans  might  wcU  take  pride.     Mr. 
Harry  N.  Ros^nfleld.  a  meml)er  of  the 
Dlsplaeed.  Persons  Commission,    repre- 
Bented  President  Truman  at  the  cere- 
mony.   Ai>  one  ol  the  architfcts  of  the 
dialaced  persons  program,  and  as  an  out- 
irt^»ytiKff  administrator  of  it.  it  was  fit- 
ting Uutt  Mr.  Rosenfield  should  be  there 
In  that  capacity.    He  made  some  brier 
remarks,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 

thcRBCOU. 


There  belns  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.»  follows; 

A^  •  he  person  U  representative  of  the  Presl- 

,>—    of    -he    United    states   and    150,000  000 

•her    Amenc:\n    ctiTrns    I    welc<ime   :  ou   to 

•r.i.s  .-vin-rr.     I^   Is  our  slncerest   hone   'hat 

•  1  V'.'!  ^-.'happ'  he;e,  T^.e  pr>onle  o;  the 
J  .,..,..1   .-i«,i-ps  of  Arreric.i  ofT-r  freed'^m    -ind 

..','..  r--.:-''7  f  ^r  you  fti:d  your  fine  fa-'iily. 
■  V,,.  ,...  .,„  .;^v.  ro  rr-i'oy  this  new-foiir.d  Iree- 
aom.Vw-e;  ■..".■.:  Ho!'.ib!w.  and  to  work  with 
us  to  maintain  r .  I  im  sorry  that  my  col- 
leagues. Mr.  G.bon  ai.d  Mr.  O'Connor  are 
not  present 

Y-u  sre  her*  today  because  many  eood 
peo"!"  v,"re  ea-er  to  lend  a  helping  hand— 'he 
^^^.,,..„,--  ,  f  the  United  States,  the  Ir.f»rna- 
■<i-^A.  Pef':gee  Organization,  the  Displaced 
p'^rVns'c'  mmLssion.  nnd  other  United  Pr^^es 
Covemmer.T:  asercies.  the  35  State  dify.accd 
persons  com.mittees  appointed  by  gn-env^rs. 
Church  W-r'.d  Hervl'-e.  an  arm  ol  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  and 
one  of  the  volunt.iry  religious  agencies  -vhich 
are  part  of  the  r.rc.:r:!m.  and  a  spon.scr,  a  pri- 
vate cltl2sn  of  Wix-dr-jiT.  Wis. 

Your  spoii5'-r  and  these  other  fri-nds  made 
It   possible   fv.r  ynu   V-'  come   tp   the   Lnited 
States  because,  as  men  and  women  wbo  icve 
freedom  :"  themselves,  they  seeS  it  a'.s^  for 
other=      I'his  Nations  displaced  persons  pro- 
crajn  .^-nd  •■ur  p.xrtxipatton  in  the  sreat  ^nr^ 
of   the    I.'-;ter.-..\tloaal    Refugee   Organisation 
give  p-.4ciic,-U  and  realistic  demonstration  of 
rur     adherence     to     fundamental      human 
-'-h's— freedom -cf    m.JTement.    freedom    of 
r-I;deace.  and  the  right  of  asylum  fn:m  per- 
secution. ,    __ 
Our  displaced  persons  program  stems  from 
i.ur   belief  In  the  dignity,  equality,  and   re- 
t-.c./t    of   m':-;   cf   good   will,   whatever   their 
cri^-.'u  and  v.bere\er  they  may  pursue   rlieir 
»-«;  eli  in  freedom  and  democracy.     The  DP 
irctra.Ti  rcli.cU  our  faith  In  human  beings 
and  :s  a  fundamental  part  of  this  N.ition  s 
r--a.a    jf  po.ice.     It  ts  part  of  our  positive 
-i-.er    tJ '  ti-.e    negations    of    totalltnrian- 
i^TQ— fear,  pervecuticn.  and  subjugation.    We 
bc:;<:ve  democracy  offers  hope,  freedom,  and 

•  ■  ■.:-.iu>'l  personal  opportunity. 

"  I  .  n  pr  :ud  that  my  country  embarked  on 
•:■!,  b.  :d  humanitarian  program  to  aid  you 

.  ^  ..ilier  e-aicless  and  homeless  people,  and 
"i  .  help  relieve  an  almost  impossible  situ- 
j.u,jii  iu  already   overcrowded    areas   cf   the 

Vp^rci.  , 

The  people  of  my  country  are  glad  to  wel- 
come you.  We  cau  learn  much  from  you  and 
the  thousands  of  ether  displaced  persons 
■whij-se  lives  have  been  stunted  by  the  per- 
verted use  oi  power  Ln  the  hands  of  ruthless 
rnci  Ar.d  In  the  present  crisis,  we  .leed 
•,..ur  lie.p  ir.  the  fight  which  free  men  every- 
w..ere  are  cjmpeUed  to  wage  against  these 
•,vh,,  ■A'juia  enslave  us. 

Y  i  axe  Oi£;lnnrni;  a  new  life  !n  a  .and 
t.^.^t  IS  stUl  young.  A  week  ago.  the  Uiv.'ed 
Sta-ts  celebrated  Its  cue  hundred  and 
se-.enly-£ifth  anniversary.  .»nd  today,  as  it 
was  in  the  beglnnUig,  we  have— and  thP.t 
means  you  have— the  right  to  worship  as  we 
Plea.se,  the  :i':;ht  lo  think  as  we  please,  .md 
ihe  ri?ht  to  voice  our  opinions  These 
rlE;'ht3  are  as  precious  to  us  as  la  the  rl-iht 

to  live. 

Here  Che  individual  is  important— more 
imoortant  than  the  state.  This  does  not 
mean  that  each  individual  works  only  t^r 
himself,  or  that  he  goes  his  own  selfish  way. 
An  individual  here  is  freest  when  he  Is  seek- 
ing freedom  for  others.  This  very  DP  pro- 
arram  shows  America  at  its  best— private  citi- 
zens, national  and  community  organizations. 
\octil.  State  and  Federal  OoTernments  all  in 
a  partnership  to  carry  out  a  fxindamental 
p.irt  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

You  know  how  precious  freedom  really  la 
because  you  lost  It.  Now  that  you  have 
found  it  again.  I  know  that  you  wUl  wotk" 


■■'1 


to  maintain  It  for  your  fellow  men.  That 
Is  the  Am.erlcan  way,  and  I  know  It  will  be 
your  way 

You  are  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sandth person  to  enter  the  United  States 
under  the  dlsplaced-persons  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  the  fulfillment  of  the  dreams 
of  >ur  forefathers,  because  it  Is  the  prescnt- 
dav  application  of  those  great  ideals  upon 
which  the  United  States  was  founded.  This 
program  Is  an  expression  of  faith — faith  in 
humanity — faith  In  the  democratic  way  of 
life— faith  In  God. 

And  as  I  welcome  you  formally  to  our 
shores.  I  have  a  little  gift  for  you.  It  Is  a 
replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty — a  symbol  of 
hope  to  all  the  world.  Take  It  with  you  to 
your  new  home  In  Wisconsin  Cherish  It  as 
a  reminder  of  this  country's  most  valuable 
exp'-rt — hope  for  the  future.  Hope  which 
springs  from  an  opportunity  for  you  and 
y  ijr  family  to  rise  to  your  full  stature  as 
dignified  human  beings  and  as  citizens  of  a 
great  Natiun  founded  on  the  inspiring  decla- 
ration "That  all  men  are  created  equal  " 


Prke  and  Wa^e  Controls  or  More  Jobs  for 
Bareaacrats  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

OF  oiro 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  one  of  our  outstanding  newspapers, 
the  Toledo  Times,  of  July  3.  1951.  The 
editorial  appears  under  the  heading 
"Price  and  wage  controls  or  more  jobs 
for  bureaucrats." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkice  and  Wage  Contbols  or  More  Jobs  for 

BXTHEAUCaATS'' 

Toledo's  pride  and  Joy.  the  learned  politico- 
economist,  Piof.  Michael  V.  DiSalle.  came 
home  the  other  night  to  bestow  some  Wash- 
ington eclac  upon  a  CIO  union's  dinner 
party.  That,  of  course,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  harangue  the  assembled  boosters 
about  the  evii-doers  who  oppose,  not  only 
giving  Mr.  Truman  and  him  greater  powers 
over  the  Nation's  economy,  but  also  the  ex- 
tension, for  very  long,  of  the  general  powers 
they  new  have. 

Mike  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity  by 
unpackmg  his  mind  of  more  transparent 
nonsense  and  pious  piffle  than  he  has  had 
occasion  to  deliver  for  a  long  time.  But  he 
had  a  gaudy  time  bucking  himself  up  by 
lambasting  everyone  who  disagrees  with  him 
and  his  top  boss,  the  famous  inflation-pro- 
moter. Mr.  Harry  S.  Truman.  President  of  the 
Republic.  When  he  shut  down  at  last,  he 
was  precisely  where  he  was  at  the  start,  to 
wit.  without  sensible  or  soxuid  reason  for 
extending  price  controls. 

As  matters  stand  today,  the  present  con- 
trols have  been  extended  for  31  days,  so  his 
Job  has  at  least  another  month  to  run.  He 
finds  his  range  of  action  limited,  however,  for 
Congress  adopted  two  restrictive  amendments 
to  its  stopgap  bUl  continuing  controls.  One 
prevents  him  from  putting  ceUings  on  any 
manufactured  item  not  now  controlled.  The 
other  forbids  roll-backs  of  prices. 

The  month's  extension  will  give  Congress 
time    to   complete   work  on  the   bills  it   is 


considering.  No  one  knows  what  It  will  do 
in  the  final  bill,  but  it  is  quite  clear  by  now 
that  It  will  not  give  Mr.  Trum.an  the  2-year 
extension  he  asks.  Neither  will  it  give  him 
the  enlarged  powers  he  demands  as  the  only 
means  of  fighting  inflation. 

Why  the  controls  should  be  extended  at 
all  is  beyond  comprehension,  except  to  the 
emlnentlssimos  of  tlie  administration,  the 
planners  who  crave  complete  powers  over  the 
Nation's  economy,  and  there  Is  no  compe- 
tence in  their  premise.  There  was  none  in 
ISr.  DtSalle's  premise  Saturday  night.  That 
was  why  he  resorted  to  abuse. 

He  took  credit,  to  be  sure,  for  the  price  im- 
provement that  has  occurred  durmg  the  past 
few  weeks,  claiming  that  his  controls  had 
been  more  effective  than  he  expected.  The 
slight  falling  off  in  the  wholesale  index  In 
the  past  few  weeks,  after  holding  a  steady 
line  for  4  months,  was  significant  enough 
to  alarm  the  enemies  of  price  controls  to  a 
new  frenzy  of  action  against  them. 

It  is  all  right  with  us.  if  it  pleases  Mr. 
DiSalle.  to  claim  credit  for  market  reactions 
which  were  set  in  train  by  normal  economic 
factors.  After  all,  a  politico  is  entitled  to  a 
bit  of  self-puffing,  but  when  it  comes  to  ar- 
guing for  new  and  greater  powers  over  the 
econtSmy.  he  should  have  more  than  specious 
reasoning  and  empty  prattle  if  he  is  to  con- 
vince the  public  and  Congress. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  apathy 
among  the  American  people  over  the  mat- 
ter of  price  controls.  There  is  an  extremely 
good  reason  for  It.  too;  namely,  the  people 
who  know  that  they  never  can  succeed  as 
anti-inflation  measures,  since  they  attack 
the  results,  not  the  cause,  of  inflation.  There 
is  also  the  fact  that  prices  are  not  rising, 
and  haven't  been  for  some  time.  Depart- 
ment stores  are  loaded  up  with  goods,  most 
of  them  bought  during  the  panicky  weeks 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
and  they  are  being  forced  to  cut  prices. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  nuUlfled  the  only 
effective  provision  of  the  Fair  Trade  Acts, 
so  far  as  price  maintenance  goes,  the  boys 
with  tile  heavy  Inventories  were  put  In  posi- 
tion to  speed  the  turn-over  by  cutting  prices. 
Since  the  first  of  the  year  retailers  in  most 
areas  have  been  resorting  to  several  schemes 
to  wangle  customers  into  their  stores,  and 
the  process  has  begun  all  over  again. 

Commodity  markets  broke  somewhat 
sharply  a  week  ago  on  the  heeis  of  Malik's 
cease-fire  proposal.  Cotton  dropped  first 
But  the  drop  cannot  be  ascri'oed  wholly  to 
peace  maneuvers.  It  was  overdue,  as  the 
Government's  reports  of  prospective  cotton 
production  have  shown.  The  crop  this  year 
will  go  over  16.000.000  bales,  it  is  estim.ited. 
There  is  also  in  prospect  anotlier  bumper 
crop  of  wheat,  particularly  in  the  spring- 
wheat  area,  which  is  expected  to  set  a  record, 
not  only  that  but  be  large  enough  to  oiEfset 
by  a  substantial  volume  the  decline  In 
winter-wheat  yield. 

In  short,  the  situation  Is  -such  that  some 
good  old  price  competition  can  take  care  of 
high  prices  much  more  effectively  than  any 
controls  Mr.  DiSalle  can  Invoke.  This  is 
particularly  true  under  conditions  which  are 
bringing  about  a  better  balance  between 
demand  and  supply.  The  Government  gave 
an  example  of  this  a  few  days  ago.  For  a 
long  time  the  price  of  rubber  at  Singapore 
has  been  50  cents  a  pound,  but  the  United 
States  Government  continued  to  peg  it  at 
65  cents.  It  refused  for  weeks  to  believe  that 
the  Singapore  price  collapse  meant  anything. 
but  finally  it  had  to  yield  It  cut  the  price 
of  rubber  by  14  cents,  whereupon  the  rubber 
industry  canceled  an  average  5 -cent  increase 
In  the  price  of  tires  and  tubes. 

Now,  we  are  not  maintaining  that  deflation 
has  set  ta.  There  has  been  a  set-back  to  the 
inflationary  forces,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  iull  Impact  of  Government 
spending  for  mobilization  on  the  economy 


will  not  be  felt  until  late  in  the  fall.  When 
that  time  comes,  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
Treasury  surplus  will  be  wiped  out.  Indeed . 
the  surplus  wlU  be  wiped  out.  and  the  Oov- 
ernmeui  will  be  engaged  in  deficit  financing 
again.  But  if  the  admlnUtratlon  could  be 
forced  to  adept  sound  and  sane  monetary 
and  credit  policies,  the  inflation  could  be 
defeated  without  price  and  wa^-e  controls. 


Eledord  G>Uefe 
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Friday,  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  95  per- 
cent of  the  newspapers  of  America  have, 
at  .some  time  or  other  during  the  last 
several  years,  written  editorials  pointing 
out  the  fundamental  need  for  electoral 
reform.  An  excellent  editorial  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Texarlcana  Ga- 
zette. I  offer  it  for  lusertion  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  its  consideration 
to  all  Members  of  Congress: 
The  Wat  Ottt 

Looking  forward  to  1952,  a  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  find  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  having  no  con- 
fidence in  either  the  Democrat  or  the  Re- 
publican Parties  as  they  are  now  con- 
stituted. 

Many  people  who  can't  stomach  the  Pair 
Deal  ism  of  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
Party  similarly  liave  no  stomach  for  the  re- 
actionary Republicans  who  want  a  few  to 
have  everytMng  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
nothing. 

Surely  there  Is  a  sound  middle  ground 
somewhere  and  we  believe  it  lies  in  a  co- 
alition of  true  constitutional  Democrats  and 
true  constitutional  aepublicans.  A  third 
party,  made  up  of  enemies  of  privilege  and 
cliampions  of  State's  rights  and  sound  Amer- 
ican government,  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
out  inasmuch  as  demagoguery  has  became 
firmly  entrenched  in  the  leadership  of  the 
two  major  parties. 

Such  a  third  party,  however,  can  be  noth- 
ing but  a  glorious  dream  until  individual 
citizens  declare  to  themselves  that  they 
must  abandon  sectionalism,  inheritance,  or 
blind  loyalty  In  their  poiltlcal  thinking.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  forces  which 
broke  away  from  the  Democratic  Party  ui 
the  last  general  election  were  tagged  with 
the  name  Dlxiecrais.  That  name  made  it 
appear  that  the  South  was  all  alune  in  stand- 
ing up  for  State's  rights  and  constitutional 
government,  whereas  such  principles  are 
beint;  demanded  by  people  In  every  State — 
north,  east,  south,  or  west. 

The  New  Orleans  Slates,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, says  liie  great  obstacle  to  a  breaking 
away  from  the  established,  unsound  custom 
of  voting  Democratic  or  Republican  merely 
because  your  father  or  grandfather  so  vot.cd, 
is  the  present  electoral  unit  rule  in  the 
presidential  election  machinery.  Under  that 
rule,  the  entire  electoral  vote  of  each  State 
goes  t.o  the  party  wlnnl.ig  a  bare  plurality 
in  the  State. 

Hung  up  In  a  Senate  committee  is  the 
Lodge-Gossett  proposal  for  a  constitutional 
ch-inge  which  would  wipe  out  the  unit  rule. 
Instead,  the  electoral  vote  would  be  made 
to  reflect  directly  the  popular  vote.  IClncK'- 
ity  parties  in  traditional  one-party  Statea 
would  then  have  an  Incentjve  la  g-^t  oitt  a 
marl  mum  vote. 
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TlM  flnt  itep  then  tn  Um  way  oat  would 
■Mm  to  Mktail  th«  JtfTtng  Ioom  of  tlM  LodgW' 
OoHVtt  prapoMl.  Mwmwtalla.  aU  Amertcan 
eMaaam  vbo  baUvv*  in  consUtutlonal  fov- 
at.  tfcomd  bcfln  g«tung  tofcther  to 
tbair  ptana  for  1963. 


Mr.P 
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or 
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or  nzAs 
IN  TBS  B008I  OF  RVBaSlirrATIVES 

Friday.  Jult  iJ.  1951 

Itr.QOesnT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
and  dlittagulahed  aUomey  reoeral  of  the 
State  of  Texas  has  labored  long  and  well 
la  behalf  of  ttdeiaadB  legislation.  False 
profMcanda  and  spurious  writings  con- 
oemtag  the  real  lanies  in  this  eoaXrovtxsy 
have  agitated  our  attorney  general  great- 
ly. Mr.  Drew  Pearson  wrote  a  most  un- 
fair and  untraa  article  eoneeming  tlde- 
laads  In  his  eohmm  on  July  9.  It  was 
my  purpoM  to  ignore  Mr.  Pearson's 
propaganda  <m  behalf  of  Federal  owner- 
ship at  our  natural  resources  and  the 
destruction  ot  States'  rights.  However. 
Attorney  Qcneral  Price  Daiyel  elected  to 
write  Mr.  Peaxscm  a  letter,  on  July  10. 
c<mcenilng  the  aforesaid  «^h«»""  Such 
letter  Is  factual,  newsworthy,  and  in- 
formative, and  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  pobUe  record.  I.  therefore,  offer  It 
for  tnwirtlon  at  this  point: 


Wa^ington.  D.  C. 

tmr:  Tour  colinnn  of  July 
•  on  tkMaadi  lagtaUtion  contains  the  moct 
and  Inaccurate  Information  I 
tforlag  xaj  3  years  of  acquaintance 
with  this  eentrorany.  Tour  informants  on 
tills  mb>et  are  glTlng  you  prejudicial 
lanpagsnila  whl^.  if  (iTen  tbe  opportunity. 
I  eaa  sad  will  proT*  to  you  to  be  false. 

your  column  saya  that  tba 
It  bill  would  reatore  lubmerfed 
lands  to  only  8  SUtes.  This  Is  untrue.  A 
reading  of  the  bill  will  rereal  tbat  it 
uwuHihlp  of  lands  beneath  navi- 
wlthln  the  respecUre  SUte 
to  aach  of  the  48  States.  Every 
Mat*  la  tha  Union  baa  thousands  of  acres 
of  sQbHMrfSd  lands,  the  reyenues  from  which 
for  public  education  and 
State  funetloas.  These  lands  and 
bald  and  used  by  the  SUtes  In 
good  Ibitll  for  over  100  years,  would  be  taken 
by  tiM  MdOTal  Oovemment  under  the  theory 
of  the  tWelswdi  dadstons.  expressed  in  your 
owa  words  as  "the  theory  that  •  •  • 
tike  aav^able  waters  of  the  United  SUtes  be- 
lottg  to  the  Federal  Ooremment.  not  the  In- 


100  years  the  courts  held  to  the 
•ad  MM  tb«  lands  belonged  to  the 


mthsdi 

If 
n 


fOfsraoia.  forty-four  attorneys 
a  isajortty  al  the  Members  oC 
n«ry  8UU  want  these  lands 
to  be  reatored  to  or  ooaflrmed 
iDdMdual  SUtas.  and  tbat  la  aiact. 
ttM  Waltar-Ooaaett  blU  would  do. 
Baascita  sad  Its  troa  ore  and 
Ms  fcrtp  and  flsb  the  msm  as 
aad  Its  oil.  Any  Oongrwe- 
the  blU  la  votli« 
owiMiiblp  d  sob- 
wtthla  Ms  own  Ststa.  J  ha?* 
nWilal  so  aasloos  to  get 
share  of  Taaas'  oU  as  to 


surrender  title  to.  and  the  revenues  from,  the 
submerged  lands  of  hlB  own  State. 

Again,  your  column  would  leave  the  Im- 
pression tbat  oU  companies  wrote  and  axe 
sponsoring  the  Walter-Oossett  bill,  and  that 
a  vote  for  It  Is  a  vote  for  the  oil  companies. 
This  Is  not  true.  Together  with  other  StiUe 
officials.  I  helped  Corgressmen  Oossrrr  and 
Waltcs  prepare  this  bill,  and  1  know  that 
no  oil  company  representative  worked  on  It. 
In  fact,  the  oi'  company  representatives 
have  sUyed  neutral  ever  since  Federal  ofB- 
cials  promised  to  ratify  their  State  leases 
in  Federal  legislation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  told  the  Supreme 
Court  this  would  be  done  as  a  matter  of 
equity  to  good-faith  purchasers  Every  Fed- 
eral control  bill  and  every  State  ownership 
bill  Introduced  In  Congress  during  the  past 
S  years  has  provided  for  ratification  of  these 
leases.  Therefore,  the  oU  companies  will 
not  loee  their  leases  regardletfs  of  which  Gov- 
ernment ends  up  with  the  land  and  the  roy- 
al Uea. 

That  leaves  the  present  issue  solely  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Sutes  (and  their  local  subdivisions)  I 
know  of  no  oil  company  repreaentatlve  who 
la  now  working  or  lobbying  lor  the  Walter- 
Goesett  bill.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  find 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  Ond  that 
the  real  sponsors  of  State-ownership  legisla- 
tion are  the  following  organlzatloru.  which 
I  list  and  hope  you  will  publlsb:  The  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  the  Governors' 
Conferen«e.  National  Asaociatlon  of  Attor- 
neys General.  National  Conference  of  Mayors. 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 
American  Municipal  Association  (represent- 
ing 10.150  municipalities  in  43  States  i .  the 
American  Bar  Association,  American  Title 
Aasodatlcn.  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. United  SUtes  Junior  Chamber  if 
Commerce,  National  Rerlamation  Associa- 
tion, National  Water  Conservation  As«)cia- 
tion.  National  Institute  of  Bfunicipal  Law 
Officers  (repwesentlng  1,051  cities). 

In  all  fairness.  I  do  not  believe  you  ran 
call  these  groups  an  "oil  lobby,"  and  I  know 
you  wUl  not  And  any  oil  lobbyists  din?ctly 
or  Indirectly  influencing  their  actions  on 
tldelands  legislation. 

A  vote  against  State  ownership  of  sub- 
merged lands  by  each  of  the  48  States  is  a 
vote  against  the  views  of  these  crganizations. 
which  have  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
their  SUtes  at  heart  as  much  a.s  anyone 
who  advocates  Federal  nationalization  of 
this  property. 

Toxir  column  supports  Senator  Li.ster 
Hnxs  plan  to  divide  tldeland  oil  royalties 
among  all  the  48  States  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Tou  say  those  who  vote  lor  State 
ownership  are  against  using  the  proceeds  for 
education.  This  Is  not  true  Texas  devntes 
all  of  the  revenues  from  Its  submerged  lands 
to  its  public-school  fund.  Most  of  the  other 
States  make  the  same  or  similar  use  of  the 
revenues  from  this  type  of  property  It  is  to 
protect  our  educational  system  as  well  as  the 
principles  involved  In  this  Federal  land  grab 
that  we  so  vigorously  support  the  Walter- 
Ooasett  bill. 

Texas  has  collected  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately S7.OCIO.000  from  leases  on  the  tide- 
lands  within  Its  boundaries.  Tbat  haa 
meant  a  great  deal  to  our  school  fund,  but 
divided  among  4S  States  it  would  have  been 
a  mere  pittance  of  $145,833  per  State  I 
coubt  that  sny  State  has  collected  less  than 
that  amotmt  from  its  own  submerged -land 
reaouroes,  whether  they  be  iron  ore.  saiid. 
gravel,  flab,  gas,  coal.  gold,  or  oil. 

If  these  Tnas  leases  (350,000  acres)  had 
been  leassd  under  the  present  Federal  Min- 
eral Lasetng  Act.  they  woiUd  have  brought 
only  tiTStOOO  aa  compared  with  the  I7.000.000 
under  SUte  leasing.  Tbts  is  becatue  Texas 
haa  ateiagad  130  per  acre  for  leases  under 
Its  sealed-bid  syitem,  while  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment revelvee  only  50  cents  per  acre  from 
the  f^rst  applicant.  The  States  also  receive 
higher  rentals  and  royalties  from  their 
leases. 

This  brings  us  to  the  reason  that  some  oil 
interests  are  oppoeed  to  State  ownership  and 
are  now  fighting  against  the  Walter -Go&sett 
bill.  They  are  the  1,031  Federal  lease  appli- 
cants who  have  blanketed  the  coasts  of  Ca!l- 
fornla.  Texas,  and  Louisiana  with  Federal 
applications  at  25  cents  per  acre  (the  amount 
payable  under  Federal  law  before  the  50- 
cen:  amendment).  These  applicants  are 
listed  at  pages  1386-1294  of  the  Joint  hear- 
ings before  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Eightieth  Congress,  second  session 
(1948'.  on  S.  1988  and  similar  Hotise  bills. 

On  the  above  list  you  will  find  the  name 
of  I  A  Sraoot,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  whom 
you  mentioned  in  your  column  of  April  18, 
194p.  as  having  complained  to  President  Tru- 
man about  the  tldelands  oil  lobby.  Tou  de- 
scribed him  as  "Salt  Lake  City's  dignified. 
white-haired  postmaster,"  and  said  the  re- 
s\Jit  of  his  visit  to  the  President  was  Mr. 
Truma..'s  assurance  that  "as  long  as  I  am 
President  I  will  never  permit  the  submerged 
oil  lands  to  go  back  to  the  States." 

Did  you  know  that  Mr.  Smoot  was  himself 
lobbying  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  his  own  Federal  ell 
lease  .ipplication?  Whether  or  not  he  for- 
go: to  tell  you  and  the  President  about  it, 
I  A  Smoot,  is  an  applicant  for  a  Federal 
lea.^e  (  li  SCO  acres  of  land  off  the  coast  cf 
L.  !;e  Beach,  Calif.,  which  he  hopes  to  get 
f  r  *20a  under  the  26-cent-p)cr-acre  Fed- 
enil  Leasing  Act  in  effect  when  he  filed.  It 
IS  now  worth  $1,000,000  according  to  the 
(.'Hlifonna  Land  Commlsalon. 

frtr.er  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  and 
Mr  James  A.  Murray,  son  of  Senator  James 
E.  Mx-asAT.  of  Montana,  are  registered  lobby- 
ists and  attorneys  for  some  of  the  Federal 
lease  applicants.  They  are  doing  all  within 
their  power  aa;ainat  the  State  ownership  bill, 
but  yuu  fail  to  n-ention  their  activities. 

Actually,  It  was  former  Senator  Wheeler, 
.Tttprney  for  Federal  lease  applicants  who 
e.xpett  to  hit  the  Jackpot  if  the  SUtes  lose 
their  fight,  who  first  dug  out  the  plan  of 
dividing  up  the  submerged  land  royalties 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  It  was  pre- 
sented \n  1948  through  the  then  attorney 
general  of  Montana.  It  was  later  espoused 
by  Har'  !d  Ickes,  a  firm  friend  and  witness 
lor  the  25 -cents- per-acre  Federal  lease  ap- 
plicant a.  and  Is  now  being  advocated  by  Sen- 
ttK^r  LisTEi  Hn.L  and  the  others  named  In 
your  column. 

The  plan  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
through  seizure  of  submerged  lands  of  the 
states  ha^  been  rejected  by  SUte  ofBclals 
and  congressional  committees  every  time  It 
has  been  brought  up.  It  will  never  be  ap- 
proved OS  long  as  the  majority  In  Congress 
I  ppoftt's  dividing  up  the  wealth  of  the  States 
by  placing  everything  under  Federal  owner- 
^hip  and  control. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  States  were  be- 
lieved to  own  the  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  their  boundaries  for  over  100 
years  They  were  in  ixkxI  faith  in  their 
ownership,  possession,  development,  and 
improvement  of  these  lands  and  in  the  use 
of  the  revenues  therefrom  for  public  pur- 
poses It  is  only  fair  that  this  good  faith 
ownership  be  restored  and  confirmed  by 
Coiigreiss  rather  than  inkplement  Supreme 
Court  declaiuod  which  take  away  these  lands 
without  compensation.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Texas,  which  had  a  solemn  contract 
with  the  United  States  by  which  it  reUined 
all  lu  public  domain.  We  get  more  from 
the  property  than  the  Federal  Govcmment 
would  receive  imder  present  laws,  and  we 
use  it  all  for  public  education. 

If  you  really  want  to  help  tba  SUtes 
shoulder  their  burden  of  educating  their 
children,  help  us  retain  our  property  and 
present  revenues  rather  than  weakening  our 
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local    governmenu    and    making   us   wholly 
dependent  upon  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Because  of  your  powerful  medium  of  ex- 
pression to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  please 
present  our  side  of  the  case  along  with  the 
other  side  and  distinguish  honest  and  sin- 
cere State  officials  from  the  oil  lobby  which 
you  write  about.  If  you  wlU  give  me  the 
opportunity,  I  will  present  you  the  evidence 
in  support  of  all  statements  made  In  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PtiCE  Danikl, 
Attorney  General  of  Texas. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1951 

Mr.  GOSSFTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Attor- 
ney General  Price  Daniel,  of  Texas,  ad- 
dressed the  Texas  State  Bar  convention 
on  July  5.  His  speech  was  devoted  large- 
ly  to  a  report  on  the  so-caUed  tldelands 
controversy  from  the  viewpoint  of  more 
than  7.000,000  Texans.  His  excellent  ad- 
dress will  certainly  be  of  interest  to 
thousands  of  people  who  had  no  chance 
to  hear  or  read  it.  I.  therefore,  offer  for 
the  Record  that  part  of  our  attorney 
general's  speech  pertainin«  to  tldelands: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
my  fellow  members  of  the  Texas  State  Bar. 
As  attorney  general  of  Texas  I  appreciate 
more  each  \  sar  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
assistance  which  our  office  receives  from  the 
Texas  State  Bar.  lu  officers,  and  members. 
I  thank  each  of  you  and  hasten  to  add  the 
sincere  hope  that  you  will  always  continue 
your  interest  in  this  office  and  your  support 
In  the  great  public  issues  which  confront 
every  State  attorney  general  in  this  day 
when  the  powers  of  local  government,  and 
State  and  private  property  rights,  are  con- 
stantly assaulted  by  those  who  advocate  total 
power  and  control  in  the  National  Go\em- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And   now  for   a   few   remarks   concerning 
United  State3  v.  Texas.     At  the  time  of  my 
report  to  you  In  San  Antonio  last  year,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  a 
4-to-3  opinion,  had  denied  Texas  the  right 
to  introduce  evidence  and  decided  that  our 
property  rights  in  the  2.608.000  acres  of  tide- 
lands    had    merged    with    national    political 
rights  when  Texas  Joined  the  Union.     The 
Court  had  based  its  opinion  upon  a  discarded 
and   rejected   "equal   footing"  clause  which 
was  never  a  part  of  the  Annexation  Agree- 
ment   between   the   United   Sutes   and   the 
Republic  of  Texas.    Our  motion  for  rehearing 
was  then  pending.     It  was  supported  bv  a 
Joint  memorandum  signed  by  11  of  the  fore- 
most  authorities  In   the  wcwld  on   interna- 
tional law  and  agreements  between  natl6ns. 
As  you  know,  that  motion  was  ov«Tuled,  but 
the  Court  did  amend  ita  original  opinion  so 
as  to  remove  all  references  to  the  Annexation^ 
Agreement  and  thereby  ended  up  with  an 
amended  opinion  which  completely  Ignores 
the   solemn  contract   by  which  the  United 
States  agreed  that  Texas  should  retain  all 
lands  lying  within  its  limits. 

The  lesult  is  that  we  have  an  opinion  by 
four  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
recognises  that  the  Republic  of  Texas  owned 
the  so-called  tldeland  belt  before  annexa- 


tion and  that  Texas  entered  the  United 
SUtes  upon  an  agreement  with  certain 
specific  terms  and  conditions  (including 
the  reUntion  of  all  our  public  domain),  but 
without  reason  or  explanaUon  the  Court  re- 
fuses to  apply  or  Interpret  that  agreement 
or  to  hear  evidence  upon  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Instead,  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,  merely  repdat  the  theory  of  the  Cali- 
fornia tldelands  case  that  "bare  legal  title" 
and  "mere  property  ownership"  must  yield 
to  the  political  needs  of  the  Federal  Gowrij- 
ment — and  that  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  had  already  indicated 
in  the  California  case  that  the  old  concepts 
of  property  law  should  not  prevail  when 
determining  the  rights  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  resources  needed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  political  funcUons.  You  may 
remember  that  Mr.  Juftlce  Black  said  the 
following  to  mc  during  oral  argument: 

"Well,  I  dont  know  that  It  has  been  held 
that  oil  goes  with  the  soU.  Suppose  they 
discovered  something  about  4  miles  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Do  you  mean  that  tlie 
old  property  concept  would  have  to  apply 
to  that  even  though  it  was  something  the 
Government  desperately  needed?" 

In  the  California  opinion  Mr.  Justice 
Black's  careless  regard  for  the  terms  "bare 
legal  title"  and  "mere  property  ownership" 
and  his  subordination  of  title  to  the  para- 
mount governmental  powers  of  the  na- 
tional sovereign,  caused  the  Sute  Bar  of 
Texas,  the  Amwican  Bar.  and  the  American 
Title  Association  to  cry  out  with  alarm  that 
this  new  theory  could  destroy  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  all  property  ownership, 
both  private  and  State. 

The  alarm  was  Immeasurably  increased  by 
the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  the  Texas 
case,  which  I  quote: 

"Property  rights  must  then  be  so  subordl- 
•  nated  to  political  rights  as  In  substance  to 
coalesce  and  unite  in  the  national  sovereign." 
As  said  recenUy  by  Dean  Roscoe  Poimd. 
this  is  a  startling  doctrine  for  a  country 
which  has  previously  maintained  careful 
separation  between  property  rights  and  polit- 
ical rights. 

As  said  by  a  distinguished  Massachusetts 
lawyer,  Nathan  Bidwell,  in  an  article  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Bulletin  of  October  1950: 
"The  doctrine  laid  down  in  these  decisions 
finds  lU  parallel  in  the  writings  of  Marx, 
Lenin  and  the  platforms  and  principles  of 
the  National  Socialist  Party,  in  all  of  which 
it  is  iH-ovided  that  •  •  •  property  should 
be  taken  without  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  'need'  for  all  the  people  regardless  of  the 
law  of  the  land." 

As  I  have  insisted  since  1  first  addressed 
the  bar  on  this  subject  tn  1&47,  principles 
of  government  and  principles  of  property 
law  are  Involved  in  this  conflict  which  are 
far  more  important  than  the  land  and  the 
money  Involved.  New  and  revolutionary 
principles  of  law  have  been  written  into  the 
tldelands  decisions  which  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  as  the  law  of  this  land. 

Whether  the  four  Justices  of  our  highest 
Court  Intended  It  or  not.  these  tldelands 
opinions  chart  the  course  for  the  trend  of 
socialism  In  our  own  country.  They  point 
the  wsy  by  which  nationalization  of  ol'  and 
other  natural  resources  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  United  States,  with  greater  ease  than 
it  was  accomplished  in  Mexico,  South 
America,  Kngland,  Russia,  and  Iran.  At 
least,  in  those  countries  the  congress,  the 
parliament,  or  the  polltburo  adopted  a  na- 
tional policy  by  which  minerals  under  state 
and  private  lands  were  vested  tn  the  na- 
tional government.  In  our  country  the  Con- 
gress has  been  Ignored  by  the  executive 
oAclals  irtio  eoQcelved  this  new  theory  and 
laeeented  It  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
name  of  the  United  SUtea  of  America.  In 
fact.  Congress  has  been  flaunted  by  the 
national  oflirlala   who   went   to  court    and 


asserted  Federal  claims  to  these  lands  and 
minerals  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
twice  previously  sought  authority  from  Con- 
greas  to  file  such  suits,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions Congress  had  refused  to  grant  the 
authority.  Beton  the  California  case  was 
tried  and  before  the  Texas  case  was  filed 
it  was  quite  apparent  from  votes  of  btith 
Houses  on  quit-claim  bills  that  a  subeun- 
llal  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congrces 
favored  continued  State  ownership  and  op- 
posed  the  attempted  setataw  of  such  prop- 
erty on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Because  they  have  ignored  Congress  and 
proceeded  contrary  to  the  evident  wlU  of 
the  majority  of  the  policy-making  branch 
of  th?  Government,  these  executive  oAcers 
have  now  produced  the  stalemau  which  has 
stopped  development  of  additional  resources 
from  these  lands.  Congress  haa  reused  to 
enact  the  legislation  which  is  necessary  be- 
lore  Fe<leral  officials  can  lease  or  exploit  these 
ill-gotten  lands,  because  the  majority  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is  stUl  opposed 
to  socialistic  nationalization  of  property  bv 
our  Federal  Go\-emment.  »~  f      j     / 

President  Truman  Is  opposed  to  natlonal- 
Ixatlon  of  oil  in  Iran  but  not  In  the  United 
SUtes.  On  one  day  our  President  protests 
to  the  little  country  of  Iran  and  asks  It  to 
hold  up  on  its  naUonalixatlon  of  the  British 
oil  leases.  On  the  next  day  our  President 
asks  Congress  to  approve  the  natkmaliastloa 
of  oU  and  other  resources  which  have  be- 
longed to  Texas.  California,  and  Louisiana 
auice  their  entry  Into  the  Unino. 

How  can  the  British,  who  hiive  national- 
ised natural  resources  and  buiic  industries 
in  their  own  land,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  led  the  Udelands  nation- 
alSzatlon  In  this  country,  persuade  the  people 
of  Iran  that  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  follow 
the  same  pattern  hi  their  country?  How 
can  our  country  convince  others  that  they 
should  follow  the  principles  of  demoeracv. 
free  enterprise,  and  inte^ty  of  contracU  if 
our  national  leaders  do  not  recognise  and 
apply  those  principles  here  at  home?  That 
which  is  wrong  with  nationalisation  and  the 
tweaking  of  contracts  in  Iran  Is  also  WTon« 
In  America. 

Actually,  as  wrong  as  Iran's  nationaltation 
may  be.  there  are  many  features  of  the  Tru- 
man tldelands  nationalization  wtlch  are 
worse.  At  least,  in  Iran,  its  Cougreas  was 
consulted  and  permitted  to  determine  the 
national  poUcy.  while  In  our  country  the 
Congress  has  been  Ignored  end  our  national 
leaders  have  proceeded  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress  in  the  tldelands  na- 
tionalization. Iran  proposes  to  pay  compen- 
sation for  tfae  expropriated  property,  while 
our  national  leaders  would  take  the  tide- 
lands  without  one  penny  of  compenaatlcn 
to  those  who  have  held  the  property  in  good 
faith  for  over  100  years.  Iran  is  expropri- 
ating and  naUonalizlng  the  propm-ty  of  for- 
etgnen.  while  cur  Federal  ottclals  arc  seising 
property  from  the  sovereign  SUtes  of  ma  own 
Union. 

There  were  some  who  lost  all  hope  after 
the  motions  for  reiiearing  were  ovemiled  in 
the  Texas  tldelands  case.  They  -incerely 
thought  it  was  time  to  surrender  or  com- 
promise with  those  who  violated  our  An- 
nexation Agreement  and  perpetrated  this  act 
of  confiAcation.  As  you  know.  I  have  always 
c^>posed  any  compromise  or  storender  that 
would  leave  the  principles  or  procedtire  of 
that  decision  as  the  law  of  the  Und  It 
has  been  said  that  a  case  U  never  decided 
untU  it  Is  decided  right-  The  obligations 
of  our  profession  transcend  even  a  decision  of 
a  court  of  last  reoort  when  a  proper  remedy 
lies  within  the  power  and  Justifies  «»  action 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  CovemmcnL. 
United  States  t.  Texas  is  a  case  of  that  na- 
ture. Not  only  did  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
ply principles  inimical  to  otu*  syatem  of 
Government  and  law  and,  for  the  first  time 
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IB  xa*  hl«tai7  of  tbat  Court,  ntamm  to  tntcr- 
pnt  or  appty  a  ftotemn  aKrvcmcnt  b«tv«*a 
tiM  ITDltad  States  and  anot&cr  nation,  but 
tte  Court  also,  for  the  tint  time  tn  Ita  k>n( 
htrntoTj.  rafuHd  to  permit  a  StaU  to  Intro- 
tfuoa  fTMciic*  in  a  conteatcd  lawsuit.  That 
caaa.  tik*  lar^wt  land  cult  tn  th«  htatcrr  of 
thlB  country,  waa  d«cid«<l  upon  ai«  plradlngs 
I  czmbit4>d  to  the  Court  two  large 
of  dTplomatlo  correspondence,  mape. 
letters  newapapera.  and  other  evidence 
vhleli  would  have  convinced  any  cx>uri  that 
the  n  ifni  laa  of  the  United  atates  and  the 
of  the  Republic  of  Tnaa  by  their 
cuut»*ct  of  annexation  did  not  in- 
tend for  thla  a.0QS.OOO  acres  of  submerged 
land  to  merge  with  political  powers  cf  the 
national  aoverelirn.  but  that  they  intended 
the  property  to  remain  with  the  State  of 
Taxaa  ezactiy  as  the  contract  on  ita  face  pro- 
Tldad.  I  ptead  with  the  Court  to  hear  the 
ertdanea  or  appoint  a  master  In  onler  that 
we  mtcht  have  a  trial  on  the  mtflts.  This 
waa  dealMl  by  the  4-to-3  opinion  of  the 
Court.  Under  these  clrcumstancea.  If  you 
In  my  plsce.  would  you  accept  the  de- 
M  final  and  call  the  controreny  at 
•n  end?  I  doubt  that  anr  member  of  this 
bar  would  feei  that  his  duty  had  been  eom- 
ptetad  uctU  ha  had  presented  that  evidence 
to  tiM  fianiaaa  and  tried  In  ertry  bonor- 
aMa  way  to  get  that  body,  which  admit- 
tedly has  the  final  say  in  thla  matter,  to 
asatn  aepwmta  prupariy  tram  polltieal  power 
and  raatara  this  land  to  Tesaa.  At  least, 
that  ta  what  I  hare  been  dotne  and  will  eon- 
ttB«M  to  do  aa  k»f  as  I  am  attoriMy  gcn- 
•nU  of  thla  State. 

l^aaaa  do  not  Bt*nd  aloas  In  tlialr  emi« 
etam  of  the  prtadplaa  and  proeednra  f  oUowed 
by  tba  niiiawiM  Court  tn  thla  caae.  Some  of 
MatJoB'a  greataat  lawyers  teve  used 
than  aaythlac  I  bsra  saUL 
Prof.  Jaaaaa  WttUam  lioorc.  of 
Tal*.  aitthor  at  Moore's  Federal  Procedure, 
•ad  Uya  Hadoa'a  taadlnc  auUkortty  on  Pad- 
aral  praeltea.  wrota  a  leartlnt  arttela  in  the 
ham  Baylor  Law  Bavtew  aatttlad  "bproprla- 
ttoB  :jt  tbm  Tmm  TtdaUnda  by  Judicial  Ptot." 
Itm  ^pBtM  tk  a^t^MS  from  tba  amaeme  Court 
a  tba  Vattma  States  written  In  Wiwlaor  v. 
MePefffc  ta  l«l«.  aa  foUowa- 
"A  MBfeaaea  oi  court  pronouaoad  aptnst  a 
b— flng  btaa.  or  gtrlaf  blm  an 
to  be  board,  is  no«  a  judieUU  de- 
itloB  ot  hla  rl^ta,  and  la  not  entitled 
to  rmtmai  tn  any  otber  trlbunaL" 

of  tba  MaaaacbOMtts  Bar 
Blebard  Wan.  la  an  article 
Low  Qoaiterty  of  May 
tMU  tofa:  ~Tbo  road  by  wbteh  the  Supreme 
at  ita  daetatoo  la  one  which  no 
trarel  and  it  ta  tmportnnt  that 
what  baa  bean  dona." 
•rtldaa   in   law   ranrtewa   and 
in  90  States  and  Sncland 
tbs  tirtelanda  eaaaa.  and  40 
at  tlw  di  «•  ertUeal  of  the  prtnetplas  and 
feilowvd  by  the  Court.    A  typical 
tmk  Is  by  Prof.  John  Banna,  of  Coltim- 
bto  Oataantty.  wntlnc  in  tbe  Stanford  Law 
■•  loUo^: 

in  tba  stratsflc  poattlcn  of 

i  at  tba  Sovrama  Court  thus  decided 

ly  baeo  bean  tbe  graat- 

ta  biatary.    rHwaganlliit  Uw- 

or  ladiraetly   eoneamad   wttb 

Ntottag  to  autaasarvBd  laada.  this 

at  JmtOam  ta  tte  oplaioa  stoadi  al- 

tba  abia  Uwyara  wbo  teva 


tba  Coat's  dia- 

■voa  Baroltf  L. 

wbo  started  tbM 

J.    Bovard 

by  aaytac  that  tbs  Ttaas 

by  our 

tlw  OtU 


tbat  arfunant  last  mootb  to  tba  Bouaa 


jtMieiary  Committee.  I  replied  to  the  argu- 
ment by  showing  It  waa  so  unbound  thnt  Mr. 
MeOrath  and  hla  assistants  did  not  even 
mention  tt  m  their  tariffs  or  arvrjmenT.'=  In 
the  Texas  case.  The  truth  Is  that  the  riv.l 
War  waa  wa^^ed  and  won  to  pres»"r%e  'he 
Union  and  to  render  the  attempted  nf^cr^- 
slons  null  and  void.  Preaidetit  Lincoln  kept 
the  Btars  of  the  Southern  States  \i\  the  Na- 
tion's (Lag  throughout  the  civil  W.ir  and 
when  it  was  concluded  the  rebel  St.'^'rs  Wf-re 
not  'readmitted  "  Their  reprpsenratl'  ;i  in 
the  Congress  was  merely  rest.ired  after  thtir 
legislatures  approved  the  fourteenth  ard  f.'- 
teenth  amendmenu  to  the  Cc.n.«tlTii'i)ii 

I  told  the  conimlttee  that  it  miaht  eru  .»> 
my  grandfathers,  who  were  the  C'  rfet'.er  re 
gray.  If  they  knew  that  I  am  now  admit ti;< 
that  the  act.s  of  secession  were  vf  .rl  bi:'  I 
am  sure  It  would  ple&.'w  them  'o  knr-v  th.^t 
the  successful  content I'jn^  of  thi'  F<»d>"Tl 
Government  in  the  1860s  are  new  tein^  'i?i  li 
to  prevent  that  Government  from  sfed.:.^ 
the  lands  reserved  by  Texus  in  .".s  anise:  .nn 
agreement. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  »he  Unfed  ?';\tps 
has  tn  seven  cases  held  that  the  S<;\}thfrn 
Statea  were  never  legally  '-iit  of  the  Un!  n, 
and  that  therefore  all  '.eRal  rights  betr\-pcn 
them  and  the  Federal  Government  remained 
the  same  as  before  the  attempted  sece«sl  r..";. 
One  of  these,  Teia-j  v  White  (7  Wall  7CC). 
specifically  applied  to  Texas.  There  the  C<  iirt 
said  the  United  States  Is  "an  Indestrucible 
Union  composed  of  Indestructible  Stntes  " 
and  added:  "The  ordinance  of  secession  and 
all  acts  of  the  legislature  Intended  'o  ci- e 
effect  to  that  ordinance,  were  absolutely  i.ul!. 
•  •  •  The  obligations  of  the  Stnte  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  remained  perfect 
and  unimpaired." 

This  ClvU  War  testimony  of  Mr  McGra:h. 
90  yean  late  and  100  percent  Inaccurrite.  is 
only  another  example  of  the  ends  to  uhlch 
the  Federal  (^Ddals  have  gone  In  their  laclc 
of  reapact  and  Integrity  In  their  dealings  with 
Texas  and  the  other  sovereign  States  jf  tlua 
Union. 

The  Eouse  Judiciary  Committee  very 
promptly  reported  the  Walters  and  Gossett 
hill  restoring  State  ownership  of  submeiged 
lands  by  a  vote  of  IB  to  6.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  House  wUl  pass  this  bill  by  mure 
than  a  two-thirds  vote.  Thlrty-flve  Senators 
are  euauthors  of  a  similar  bill  In  the  Senate, 
and  a  combined  report  from  ofDclals  cf  other 
8ta.taa  Indicates  that  we  are  only  five  or  sU 
Totas  short  of  a  two-thirds  majority,  which 
would  be  neceasary  to  override  a  threatened 
Praaldentlal  veto,  in  the  Senate.  An  Interim 
bill  providing  for  State  control  of  this  prop- 
«rty  pending  permanent  leglsLatlcn  has  a 
bettar  chance  in  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time. 

Mora  work  of  an  educational  and  infur- 
matlonai  nattire  needs  to  be  done  in  other 
StAtaa.  Tour  three  State  ofBcl&ls  must  di- 
rectly concerned  with  this  problem  and  ail 
mambers  r  f  our  congressional  delegation  are 
now  unitad  m  the  determination  to  fight 
for  proper  interim  legislation  and  the  ulti- 
mate full  and  complete  restoration  of  this 
property  and  reenactment  of  the  principles 
oi  law  by  which  it  has  been  possessed  and 
owned  by  our  Bute.  It  is  in  a  few  of  the 
other  Statea  that  we  must  spread  the  uuih 
and  the  dangers  Implicit  In  the  tidelanda 
dec  talons,  ao  that  their  congressional  dele- 
gationa  will  raapond  as  those  which  already 
have  the  facts. 

Tba  Statewide  Tidelands  Committee,  com- 
poaad  ot  rspraasntatlves  of  the  State  bar, 
tba  State  Taacbars  A'-aoclation,  the  American 
Lsglon.  TPW,  and  many  other  State- wide  or- 
ganlaatloiis.  is  planning  a  drive  for  funds 
to  lliwniTt  an  educational  program  on  this 
«ib>aek  la  otbar  Statas.  Bach  of  you  win 
m  «ibanfia  to  oontrlbtrte  to  this  pro- 
•ad  Z  ballsv*  most  of  you  will  wel« 
tba  opportunity.  Beery  State  In  thla 
Xntlon  has  submerged  lands  and  other  pr^^p- 


erty  rights  the  title  to  which  would  be  con- 
firmed by  the  pending  quit-claim  legisla- 
tion. All  we  need  is  to  counteract  the  ex- 
pensive Federal  propaganda  which  seeks  to 
limit  the  Issue  in  the  public  mind  to  three 
otl-rirh  States  and  thereby  divide  and  con- 
qtier  u.«.  berore  proceeding  to  the  subseqi:ent 
virMins  That  type  of  propaganda  has  com- 
ple'ply  f:iiled  In  most  States  and  can  be  ren - 
diTTl  Ineftectlve  everywhere  by  presentvi:l:»n 
■  r   •  i-,0  true  fact."!. 

L.TAvers  have  a  greater  responsibility  in 
r-n.fcivlng  this  type  of  injustice  and  en- 
cr-^n-hment  upon  the  rights  and  power>  of 
the  .';tav-'s  because  we  can  understand  the 
situation  better  than  the  average  layni.vn. 
Our  respcr.'^iblllty  is  greater  in  stnf;plng  tiie 
present  >  •.  .,ir..«'ic  trend  in  our  Government. 
because  \s,e  are  er,uipped  by  our  training  lo 
reccgnlze  and  reMFt  unwarranted  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  Most  lawyers  would  agree 
with  the  statement  of  Wocdr^jw  Wilson  that 
"the  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  th-? 
llmltAtlcn  of  governmental  power,  net  the 
l:''rea,«;e  cf  1*," 

Shakespeare's  character.  Jack  Cad^.  In 
Henry  VI.  while  planning  the  totalit:rlan 
W'^lfare  s':ite  over  which  he  would  rule, 
.igr»^ed  with  his  coconspirator  that  to  accrm- 
p;i.«b  their  purpose  they  must  first  "kill  all 
the  lawyers  '•  Even  then  the  legal  prcfes- 
biun  wa«  considered  an  obstacle  to  the  un- 
w.irranted  grab  lor  power.  So  may  it  ever 
be 

T^e  tidelands  confiscation  is  but  one  of 
many  indications  cf  the  lack  of  moral  In- 
tegrity which  has  resulted  from  a  top-heavy 
concentration  of  power  and  politics  in  Wash- 
ington. Those  patriots  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  178  years  ago 
yesterday,  many  of  whom  were  lawyers, 
warned  against  the  tyranny,  confusion,  and 
corruption  which  could  result  from  a  highly 
centralized    and    paternalistic    Goremment. 

Although  late,  there  are  signs  that  the 
people  at  the  grass  roots  of  this  Katlon  are 
beginning  to  realise  what  has  happened  and 
are  ready  to  do  something  about  it. 

Even  in  our  generation  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment may  b«  reclaimed  by  the  people, 
freedom  may  become  more  important  than 
security,  public  office  again  may  become  a 
public  trust,  faith  may  replace  fear,  private 
enterprise  may  be  encouraged,  and  property 
rights  may  be  respected.  The  outcome  of 
these  promising  poasibUltles  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  what  we.  the  lawyers  of 
Texas  and  the  lawyers  of  Amariea  are  will- 
ing to  do  about  It.  Our  challenge  is  great. 
May  we  meet  It  fully  by  living  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  our  profession. 


Federal  Badfct  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  NKW  Toaa 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13,  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 
I  include  the  second  article  appearing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  the 
budget  data  supplied  by  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration and  proTbig  that  it  is.  to 
say  the  least,  highly  unreliable: 
Peoceai.  Btrscrr  Data  Aaotjanta  fii 
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(By  Baiokl  FItiaiBf ) 

Nrw  Tone.— SooM  students  bare  of  the 
Inderal  budget  are  Inclined  to  vtew  aa  a  nev 
hl{;h    tide    In    alarralam    Secretary    of    th« 

Treasury    John    Snyder's    recent    statement 


that  the  Treasury  will  have  to  barrow  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  in  the  next  8  months. 
beginning  immediately. 

Secretary  Snyder  waa  urging  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  approve  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  $10,000,000,000  tax 
increase. 

How  Secretary  Snyder  figures  this  is  a 
mystery  here  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  During  the  past  6  months  (January 
through  June)  the  Treasury  ran  a  book- 
keeping surplus  of  around  $3,000,000,000. 
This  was  at  a  rate  of  surplus  never  exceeded 
In  Treasury  history  but  once  (In  the  fiscal 
year  IMS).  And  on  a  net  operating  income 
basis  the  Treasury  must  have  taken  in  well 
over  $4,000,000,000  nore  than  it  put  into  cir- 
culation, despite  the  growth  of  national 
defense  outlays. 

RXVEwtJia  smx  exczxd  rxpiNDrnmxs 
While  national  defense  expenditures  are 
now  running  about  $1,000,000,000  a  month 
over  a  year  ago,  Federal  revenues  are  up  still 
further.  Virtually  all  categoriee.  Including 
corporate  and  personal  Income  taxes,  payroll 
taxes,  excise,  manufacturers'  sales,  and  stamp 
taxes,  are  showing  sharp  increases  due  to 
sharp  Increases  In  the  flow  of  national 
Income. 

2.  The  working  balance  of  the  Treastiry's 
general  fund  at  tbe  end  of  June  was  around 
$8,000,000,000.  Except  for  a  period  In  March 
of  this  year,  this  puts  It  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  end  of  World  War  EI.  If  It  were 
run  off  to  half— which  would  bring  It  only 
slightly  below  the  levels  of  previous  postwar 
years — It  would  take  care  of  40  percent  of 
the  Treasury's  own  estimate  of  tlie  deficit 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Most  of  that  deficit — if  there  la  a  deficit — 
win  occur  in  the  second  half,  not  the  first. 
Mr.  Snyder  is  m  the  position  of  a  man  with 
a  wallet  full  of  money,  making  money  hand 
over  fist,  arguing  that  he  will,  nevertheless. 
need  a  lot  more  Income  in  the  next  8  months, 
beginning  Immediately. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  calculation  which  makea 
observers  here  skeptleal   of   ulmlnlatration 
estimates  of  outlays  in  future  years. 
Axs  OKFXKsi  otrrLATa  rtrr  too  bibbt 

These  estimates,  aa  speUed  out  recently  to 
Congress  by  Assistant  OSreotar  Staata,  of  tbe 
Budget  Bureau,  run  as  foUows  (in  bUUons 
of  dollars) : 

rascal  year:                           Estimated  oitflsfs 
1952 $68.  4 

1963— 1  80-«0 

1954 78 

After  that  to  level  off  several  yean, 
P«r   year 75 

In  general,  the  skepticism  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  administration  haa  not  been 
able  to  flgrire  at  all  docaly  within  even  6 
months  and  that  Ita  estlmatoa  have  for 
some  time  been  too  high  on  outlays  «»Mt 
too  low  on  revenues. 

Moreover,  these  estimates  assume  na- 
tional defense  outlays  somewhat  approach- 
ing those  of  the  all-out  effort  of  World  War 
n.  They  assume,  for  tn«t»rf^«^  defense  out- 
lays in  1953  of  between  flfty-flve  and  sixty- 
five  bUllon  dollars.  This  compares  with 
maximum  annual  war  expense  during  World 
War  n  of  around  $OO.0OQJX)O.0OO.  Swn  af t«r 
discounting  for  price  increases,  this  comes 
to  half  as  much  outlay  during  peacs  as  the 
country  spent  during  an  all-out  global  war. 
It  contrasta  with  about  •aO.OQOjOOO.OOO  this 
year  and  $13.1)00.000.000  last  yMr. 

nccoMx  KiBsa  aa  vais  as  mwii  oan-avs 

Another  rssson  for  skapttetsm  about  such 
flguras  te  that  tt  Is  bsfd  to  ui^ststaad  how 
this  much  can  poasiUy  ba  spent  with  wl»- 
dam  on  nattooal  (Isfnnss  ta  |iaami«is  It 
Is  undnMood  that  taaka  coat  tvo  or  tbna 
I  moeli  aad  Vam  aetaga  alrplaaa, 
across  tte  boanl  ttam.  ttalaws  to 
B-4T'a.  costs  five  to  ten  ttakss  as  ameU  m 
during  World   War   n.     But  during  peace 
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there  is  no  attrition.    The  planes  and  tanks 
would  merely  accumulate. 

The  United  States  Navy  is  already  far  the 
world's  largest.  Atomic-bomb  outlays, 
though  multiplying,  are  itUl  figured  in  frac- 
tions of  billions,  while  the  above  otrtlays  are 
in  tens  of  bUliors.  Outlays  on  guided  mis- 
siles, jets,  radar  screens,  and  so  on  are  lim- 
ited by  available  facilities.  Research  out- 
lays are  limited  by  the  available  research 
workers.  The  total  proposed  outlays  are 
larger  for  peacetime  than  apparently  Russia 
could  afford  In  all-out  war. 

BTTDCXT   ESTTMATZS    SKZM    UlftXALISTlC 

Even  if,  however,  these  official  guesses  are 
taken  at  face  value,  some  people  here  doubt 
that  they  will  have  the  Inevitable  Inflation- 
ary Impact  argued  by  the  officials  who  coin 
them.  They  are  not  increasing  any  faster 
than  tbe  official  estimates  on  gross  national 
product  and  on  national  income,  as  the 
following  figures  roughly  indicate. 

(Id  billkms  ot  doitersj 


Year 

Defeuse 

COJtS 

OrosB 
oetioTml 
product 

.N'atMnal 

Incoine 

1946 

$49,  0 
1ft.  8 
US 
112 

$211. 1 
2313 
250.  I 

255.6 

are.  3 

271. B 

am  3 

tl<iO  3 

1W7 „ 

liHS  

JUKT 
223  5 

1949 

21fi.  .S 

IttSO-Fir^t  qua.-ter 

216  9 

S«»oon'i  qaarter - 

229.  t 

Third  quarter 

•M4.(\ 

Foorth  quitrter. .. 

.... 

256.3 

Total 

12.4 

1951  ^ertimste) 

313  S 

These  figures  do  not  all  Jibe  statistically. 
Those  for  defense  costs  are  for  fiscal  years, 
the  others  for  calendar  years.  But  they  do 
in  general  show  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
national  economy  and  the  alze  of  its  poat- 
war  increases,  even  discounting  for  dollar 
devaluation,  give  ample  elbow  room  tor  a 
very  large  increase  in  defense  outlays.  In 
5  years  the  Nation's  production  and  Income 
have  Increased  by  frcnn  over  $80,000,000,000  to 
over  $100,000,000,000.  And  output  figures  for 
steel,  power,  fuel,  chemical,  and  otber  basic 
capacities  would  tell  a  similar  story. 

In  other  words,  the  officially  proposed  de- 
fense costs  tor  tbe  next  few  years  are  as  tu- 
impresslve  compared  with  either  tbe  wmtt- 
botnn  or  tbe  voltage  of  the  total  national 
economy  as  tbsy  are  overlmpresslve  com- 
pared with  what  a  peacetime  economy  can 
sensibly  spend  on  armamenta  that  quickly 
become  obadesoent. 


Stataaicat  to  llw  Aacricas  Peopk  •■  tiM 
HacArlbv  hvcatfati— 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  STENNIS 


IN  THE  8ENATS  OF  THE  UJU'ill)  STATB 

Friday.  Jiti»  13, 1951 

Mc.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pres^ent,  the  re- 
cent statement  to  the  American  people, 
issued  by  the  Senate  Amied  Seirices 
C(»nmittee  aad  the  Soiate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Commltttt,  and  written  by  the 
able  chaizman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  jmilor  Soaator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  RobbbxI,  ta  definitely  a 
new  landwwfc  in  the  statement  of  Amer- 
ic«n  ifteals  tn  the  history  of  oar  country, 
and  is  fast  hdaff  reeognised  as  such.  I 
btflcirc  tfaia  rtatcncnl  mireaeats  tbe 
flRB  imzpacea  and  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ide  of  our  Nation  in  the  new  era  in  which 


we  are  living,  and  therefore  represent 
the  brightest  hope  on  the  horuson  of 
world  affairs  today. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  under  date  of  June  29,  1951. 
and  a  column  in  the  same  paper  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  W.  Blngay  In  his  column.  Good 
Morning,  reflect  worthy  estimates  of  this 
statement  of  principles,  and  I  ask  that 
these  articles  be  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  Uie  Record. 

There  being  no  oblection,  the  editorial 

and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Detroit  Pree  Press  of  July  4,  1951 1 

Good  ItfoairtMo 

(By  Malcolm  W.  Blngay) 

A  UE8IXTH  or  FArrH 

This  being  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration cf  Independence  and  because  of  the 
times  m  which  we  live,  the  American  people 
seem  to  be  more  acutely  aware  of  the  spirit- 
ual significance  of  that  document  than  ever 
before. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  all  manUnd  a 
great  hope. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  later 
his  vialon  haa  been  justified  by  the  creation 
of  the  greatest,  meet  proaperoua  and  most 
powerful  Nation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  was  not  a  thing  of  mundane  law.  The 
defiance  of  King  George  m  did  not  give  It  ita 
grandeur.  It  was  its  sptaltual  vision  which 
stirred  the  souls  of  groping  m^r^^Tid  evoy- 
where. 

But  It  Is  the  second  Dwiaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence on  which  I  would  like  to  dwell. 

That  second  declaration  of  freedom,  as  I 
feel  sure  it  wlU  be  aUled  in  the  generations 
to  foUow,  came  from  tbe  mind  n^*4  **«»m  of 
Senator  Rjchud  B.  RuaasLi^  of  Qeorgia, 
chairman  of  tbe  >oint  Scnat*  ennmlttes  in- 
vestigating the  charges  and  eouatereharfsa 
in  the  controversy  over  0«iarml  MacArtbur. 

The  dust  of  the  ages  will  covar  tbs  3.000,000 
words  of  that:  testimony,  nnrsad  and  n»»«ff*^g 
while  what  Rtmsux  wrote  wtll  ablns  forth 
in  aU  its  glory,  oompanbis  to  Jaffsrson's 
famed  "fatletty  of  Misaashiii"  and  aqital  tn 
hlstorleal  tmportanos  to  tbs  Monroe  Doe» 
trine. 

For  exalted  vision  azKi  Mcqulalt*  Kngllsh 
It  Is  in  kseplng  with  tbs  grsat  stats  papers 
now  pressrved  in  our  ardtalves.  It  eangbt 
tbe  spirit  cf  the  Jeffersonlan  dcelarmtkm.  as 
did  Lincoln's  Gsttysburg  Address. 

It  is  as  indlgenoca  to  aar  aoAl  aad  ss  cbar- 
acteristlcally  Amerlean  as  tbe  y^ov  flag 
used  by  our  colonial  fathers  with  a  picture 
of  tba  rtttticanalw  celled  to  Mrlkc  wtth  tbs 
warning:  "Don't  tread  on  nas." 

When  Lincoln  deltverod  hia  Oetiyalmrg  Ad- 
dress few  people  in  tbe  axxttmos  wnsed  the 
grandeur  of  hte  concept.  Most  of  tbe  news- 
papers either  Ignored  it  or  awrety  recorded 
it  aa  something  of  no  eoassquince.  Some  of 
them  said  "Tbe  President  Bade  a  few  re- 
marks." Otbm  denoonesd  tt.  Only  a  few 
senaed  its  giory. 

Time  alone  brought  out  tbe  sblnlng  luster 
of  his  words. 

I  like  to  believe  that  t^is  la  tbe  ease  with 
tbe  Buasell  proclamation — to  tbe  people  of 
America  aad  to  the  godleaa  tcmr  that  la 
Russia. 

The  people  were  not  prepared  for  tt.  Out 
or  the  kmg  weeks  of  bitter  biefcartng  among 
mean  and  petty  polittefane,  ctf  wbtcb  tbey 
had  long  grown  weary,  tbey  were  not  looking 
for  such  a  aciul-stlrrlng  message.  Mar  did 
tbe  edttcrs.  Bat.  ss  with  tbe  Uaeoln  prayer. 
I  firmly  believe  tt  will  grow  Into  tbe  bessrts 
and  conetieneea  of  oar  pei^le. 

I  win  use  tbe  New  Torfc  Times,  that  en- 
cydopeAa  of  current  bistary.  as  *a  esxunpie. 
Wl»n    Huaaixx.    made    his    declaration    the 
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TUBM  eomin«nU<l  edltorUlly  upon  It  almost 
eMuallT-  That  w«  on  Tbiirid»y.  But.  by 
BuxMUy.  th«r«  •eemed  to  oome  a  r«*Jt«»tlon 
that  KimetMnfc  new  hiwl  b««n  added  to  the 
Amerlcmn  tradttlon. 

On  8und»T  there  appcaxed  another  edito- 
rial noUnf  that  "Ktrssaix  spoke  for  the  heart 
of  democracy  •  •  •  This  aOrmauon  of 
the  Nation  •  faltii  oa^ht  to  be  read  and  re- 
read by  eT«ry  Amertcan."  And  the  Times  re- 
prlnt«i  It  m  fuU.  properly  typed  and  boxed 
to  be  nrwerred. 

I  bebere  that  It  wUl  be  In  the  textbooks 
of  OUT  cJUldrens  children. 

It  telia  tbe  ruthlcM  murderen  and  ty- 
rant* In  the  Kiemim.  ta  calm,  quiet  lan- 
•ua««.  not  to  kid  them«elvea-«a  HiUer  did— 
that  tHe  American  people  are  not  shoulder 
to  sboulder  against  a  cosamon  enemy. 

"We  will  be  united  In  our  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  Justice,  be  ttofle-mlnded  In  our 
wlU  to  prtaerre  our  Institutions.  We  hope 
they  may  be  pieaerved  in  peace,  but  preserve 
tlkem  we  ahaU.  We  will  be  together  In  the 
defense  of  our  way  of  life  against  any  alien 


.^,_  was  the  old  spirit  of  America  un- 
daanMd  with  the  sward  of  God  in  our  hand. 
glad  to  Ut*  bu:  not  afraid  to  die  to  pres-rve 
the  apirltual  ideal  of  our  beginnings. 

fjwi  the  bursting  forth  of  a  forgotten  sun, 
K  recalled  Americana  to  their  old  faith 
i^alnst  the  foga  and  fears  engendered  by  the 
■trangely  alien  doctrine  of  timidity. 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Free  Preaa  of  June  29. 

1»51| 

Oks  HanoH.  On  Pvmu  Acanrar  TrmAwirr 

It  la  not  often  that  the  American  people 
WW  preaentad  by  their  political  leaders  with 
a  great  and  hiatorlc  pronouncement  of  their 
ptlnclptaa. 

Ptom  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Oattyaburg  Addreea  of  Lincoln  uur  mile- 
pcMta  are  marked  by  some  inspired  pen,  a 
gnat  s*ate  paper  which  explains  in  un- 
•qulvoeal  terms  the  aspirations  and  the  de- 
tenatDations  erf  a  united  people:  a  manl- 
faeto  behind  which  they  can  rally;  an  af- 
firowtlon  to  the  world  of  the  hopes  and 
IdaaJe  at  freemen. 

And  DOW  we  can  add  to  these  national  pro- 
nouaeemfnta.  the  paper  addressed  to  the 
Amertoan  people.  Issued  Wednesday  by  the 
Sanats  committee  investigating  the  Mac- 
Ar'hur  controversy. 

^or  clarity  of  language,  for  its  unmistak- 
ahte  purpose,  this  manifesto  written  by  Sen- 
ator BXTiaia  B.  Btassu..  of  Georgia,  and 
subscribed  to  by  all  of  the  members  at  the 
fltaata  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs 
Oomnlttaas,  should  staad  as  one  of  our  great 
■Cata  papera. 

It  is  a  testimonial  from  the  hearts  of  ^Jis 
Anwrlean  people  erf  t^elr  own  unshaken 
faith  la  the  prmclpLes  upcm  which  thin  coun- 
try ms  astabUahad.  and  a  notice  to  the 
vortd  that  those  jnindples  shall  remain  for- 
•var  inviolate  against  aggressive  tyranny. 

^ar  7  weeks  the  United  States  has  been 
wgfg*^  in  heated  dtbate.  which  occasion- 
•Ity  rose  to  helghu  of  bitter  partisanship. 
•crtmony  and  recrimination  as  a  result  of 
ttM  MBiovai  trom  oommand  ot  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  reexaidnatlon  of  our  far- 
aaatsm  policy. 

But  tha  debate,  while  open  to  all  ears, 
was  our  debate. 

The  Russell  paper  did  not  In  any  way  touch 
upcm  ths  controversial  matters  in  th<  llac- 
Artlnir  hearing,  or  arrive  at  any  decisions. 
Tkosa  mav.  car  may  not.  come  later. 

Bnt  what  it  did  do  was  to  clear  the  air 
oc  all  rwialnlng  slanaats  ot  doubt  that  an 
Imparabla  eiaavi^  ssists  in  ttaa  baarts  and 

"Saeb  a  bearing. "  wrota  Sanator  Boasnx, 
*iB«>olv«s  nBka,  but  it  also  involves  rlghu, 
■ad  it  li  tha  rlghu  which  have  mads  tha 


risks  Inevitable.  •  *  '  Tho-s*-  wh;-  are 
s'ail  privileged  to  breathe  the  air  of  free- 
dom utilize  such  discussion  a*  n.  means  to 
temper  the  steel  or  national  de',orm;r..iii  n 
and  unity.  " 

The  free  world,  pinntns;  Its  hopes  on  the 
continued  vitality.  Inteerlty.  and  resolution 
of  the  United  States  tc  resist  ..■,;iiression. 
need  have  no  cause  for  dismay,  .said  Rr-.SFtL 
with  calm  assurance.  But  for  th.*e  who 
would  ihinlc  to  fatten  on  our  dis.sfr..-!i<-iti  tirs 
warning  was  clarion  clear: 

"If  those  who  threaten  u.s  tnke  only  a 
tyrants  lesson  from  differences  air-inz  tree- 
rrien  and  ml.<take  the  temp'T  n  ;;  ; fiple, 
they  can  plunge  the  world  Into  wur  But  It 
would  be  a  wsr  they  could  never  win  and 
which  would  bring  them  to  ultimate  de- 
struction " 

Many  times  before  tyrants  have  mistaken 
our  domestic  controversies  for  disunity  and 
weakness.  If  that  is  the  interpretation  Rus- 
sia puts  on  the  MacArthur  henrlng.  she  can 
learn  otherwise  to  her  advaniiLge  from  his- 
tory. 

Kaiser  Wilheim,  ohservir,*;  the  apparent 
state  of  national  confusion  m  the  early  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  mis- 
Judging  otir  foreign  policy  from  The  :i:no- 
rance  and  stupidity  of  its  exporier.'  W:;iiam 
Jennings  Bryan,  made  the  mUiake  .'  'hiak- 
ing  we  were  on  the  verge  of  demesne  col- 
lapse In  1917  A  united  America  quickly 
taught  him  otherwise 

Internally  torn  by  the  effects  of  dep.^es- 
slon  and  split  by  the  class  struggle  fomented 
by  the  New  Dealers  and  Communists,  Hit- 
ler thought  we  were  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war. 

He.  too.  learned,  as  all  tyran's  rr.M.=!t  Muit 
America  meets  all  external  threats  to  her 
liberties  In  solid  phalanur. 

Russia  Is  l^eln?  shown  the  same  thni? 
The  signers  of  the  Rus:iell  man::?-^:o  rep:e- 
sent  every  shade  of  p<-jlitlcal  thinking  in 
this  country.  Rdsseix  hlm.self  is  a  Georsia 
Democrat,  but  not  an  administration  Demo- 
crat. His  coeleners  Included  Dixiecracs  :ir:d 
Fair  Dealers,  liberal  Republicans,  and  GOP 
standpatters. 

It  is  trite,  perhaps,  to  say  thit  In  our 
foreign  policy,  politics  stop  at  the  waters 
edge 

But  it  Is  equally  true  that  in  ur  dome.'tic 
affairs,  our  politics  do  not  go  beyond  our 
own  shores. 

The  high  vision  of  the  Senate  committee's 
address  to  the  people  tran,=;cendfi  all  the 
issues  of  Korea  and  Iran,  of  A.=ia  ?.nd  Eu- 
rope and  our  own  bitter  domestic  conflicts. 
In  these  times  of  stress  and  uncertainty, 
freemen  everywhere  may  read  and  take 
heart  from  the  bhizmg  words  of  Sen<itor 
Rtjssnx,  who  has  raised  the  torch  of  liberty 
and  dispelled  the  darkne.s*   of   fe  ir. 

"We  will  be  united  In  our  devotion  to  lib- 
erty and  Jtistice.  be  single-minded  in  our 
will  to  preserve  our  institutions.  We  h  ipe 
they  may  be  preserved  in  peace,  but  pre- 
serve them  we  shall.  We  will  be  tok^ether  m 
the  defense  of  our  way  of  life  against  any 
alien  aggressor  " 

There  stands  a  statesman  in  the  best 
American  tradition. 


Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OBSCON 

ur  TBI  BBVATK  OF  THB  UKTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13,  1951 

Ur.   MORSE.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  controls,  delivered  by 
Elizabeth  Clark  Babbitt  over  television 
.station  WTOP,  channel  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
abovit  price  controls.  I  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Citizens  Conference  which  met  in  Wash- 
ineton  May  16  through  20,  As  you  know, 
June   30    is   the    deadline    for   controls. 

We  kii'iw  that  a  large  group  Is  In  Wa.sh- 
In^ton  now  being  trained  for  the  carrying 
out  ijf  price  control. 

Our  President.  Mr.  Truman,  has  told  us 
there  will  be  many  controls.  If  controls  are 
necessa.'^y.  they  must  be  well  planned  and 
well  carried  out,  and  there  must  be  a  close 
correlation  between  price  and  wage  control, 
rent  and  food.  There  will  be  little  advan- 
tage m  putting  controls  on  one  and  not  on 
the  other  If  It  Is  necessary  to  put  on  these 
controls,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  rigidly 
enforced,  not  catering  to  any  special  group. 
If  there  Is  to  be  no  set  up,  let's  stop  talking 
about  It,  and  try  to  face  things  as  they  are 
(not  as  we  would  like  to  have  them). 

If  a  set-up  Is  forced  upon  us.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  administration  to  see  that 
a  plan  (so  far  as  It  is  humanly  possible)  Is 
set  up  which  shall  be  fair  to  both  producer 
and  consumer.  Unless  this  can  be  done, 
price  controls  had  better  be  left  off. 

It  is  distressing  to  see  people  in  the  low 
Income  group  come  Into  a  grocery  store 
searching  from  counter  to  counter  for  ade- 
quate ftx)d  for  their  families,  at  a  price 
which  they  can  afford. 

In  the  old  days,  there  were  good  Amer- 
ican dishes — like  corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
meat  or  lamb  stew  with  vegetables,  baked 
beans,  liver  and  bacon,  not  to  mention  kid- 
neys. Many  of  you  may  remember  that 
ill  though  father  had  a  note  due,  mother  had 
been  to  town  on  bargain  day  and  bought  be- 
yond her  budget.  However,  there  was  still 
left  enough  for  food  at  the  old  prices.  She 
could  still  buy  sugar,  flour,  and  bacon.  She 
could  still  buy  a  gingham  dress.  This  is  not 
the  case  today.  A  hamburger  steak  is  beyond 
her  purse,  to  say  nothing  of  liver  and  bacon. 
Why  could  not  some  system  be  worked  out 
where  the  basic  foods  could  be  sold  at  a 
rea.sonable  price? 

Group  I:  Green  and  yellow  vegetables — 
some  raw.  some  cooked,  frozen  or  canned. 

Group  II:  Oranges,  tomatoes,  grapefruit, 
raw  cabbage  or  salad  greens. 

Group  III:  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
and  fruits — raw,  dried,  cooked,  frozen  or 
canned. 

Group  IV:  Milk  and  milk  products — fluid, 
evaporated,  dried  milk,  or  cheese. 

Group  V:  Meat,  poultry,  fish  or  eggs  or 
dried  beans,  peas,  nuts,  or  peanut  butter. 

Group     VI:   Bread     flotir     and     cellulose, 
natural   whole  grain    (first  choice  dark  pre- 
ferred,  second  choice  enriched  or  restced). 
Group  vn:  Butter  and  fortified  margarine 
(with  added  vitamin  A). 

Also  there  should  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price: 

1.  Two  kinds  of  meat,  different  prices 
(chucK  roast  and  lamb). 

2  I'wo  kinds  of  fish  at  different  prices 
(cod,  found  in  locality). 

3.  Two  kinds  of  cheese  (sharp  and  mild). 

4,  Two  kinds  of  bread  (preferably  dark). 

6  Two  kinds  of  milk  (skimmed  or  whole 
milk,  not  so  high  In  butterfatl. 

This  plan  would  enable  a  man  to  go  to  a 
store  and  buy  with  his  earnings  aulQclent 
food  for  bis  family. 

The  President  says  sacrifice.  For  some 
this  means  doing  without  a  little,  for  others 
little,  but  for  many,  nothing  at  all.  What 
effect  will  this  have  on  the  health  and  growth 
of  the  American  children? 


The  extra  tax  should  be  put  on  Itunirlcs,  not 
on  the  necessities  of  life. 

Personally,  I  have  a  great  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  and  faith  in  our  people. 
I  believe  that  we  can  still  do  business  based 
on  the  principles  of  fslr  play,  cooperation, 
respect  for  the  other  fellow,  baaed  on  tha 
golden  rule. 

"When  King  and  people  understand  each 

other  past  a  doubt. 
It  takes  a  foe  and  more  than  a  foe  to  knock 

that  country  out; 
For  the  one  will  do  what  the  other  requires 

as  soon  ati  need  is  shown 
And  band  in  hand  they  can  make  a  stand 

that  neither  could  make  alone." 

Unity  will  be  achieved  only  when  our  coun- 
try ss  a  whole  is  convinced  that  careful, 
impartial,  consistent  and  unlmpetuotu  judg- 
ments are  at  work. 

Defense  Is  everybody's  business  snd  wage 
and  price  control  is  everybody's  necessity  or 
business,  or  what  George  Washington  said: 

"Let  us  raise  our  standards 

To  which  the  wise  and  prudent  can  repair. 

The  future  rests  In  the  bands  of  God." 


AiMress  by  Horn.  J«ac|»k  R.  HcCartbj,  ol 
l^wuim.  Before  FUtiiMul  Cdovcatioa 
of  Ywuf  Rcpdblicaafl  m  Bwttam,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wisuuMsor 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13. 1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  before  the  national  con- 
vention of  Toung  ReiHiblicans  at  the 
Hotel  Statler.  Boston,  on  June  29.  1951. 
which  was  broadcast  (m  a  Nation-wide 
hook-up  over  the  facilities  of  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcou>, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americana,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
There  are  alsKist  an  unlimited  number  of 
Important  issues  which  we  might  weU  dis- 
cuss tonight — issues  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed In  every  home  in  America. 

We  might  well,  for  example,  discuss  high 
prices  which  each  day  are  taking  food  from 
the  table  and  clothes  from  the  family  of 
every  worklngman  whose  salary  has  re- 
mained the  same  over  the  past  year  In  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

In  dlaruwiing  high  prices,  we  could  qtiota 
the  Democrat  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Cturrency  Committee — the  committee  that 
handled  the  President's  controls  for  him — 
perhaps  quote  what  he  said  Monday  of  this 
week  on  page  7033  of  the  CoifCBxaazoisai.  Rcc- 
oao — and  housewives  might  well  listen  to 
thU. 

Here  is  what  be  said:  "The  CcMagress  of  the 
United  States  wrote  a  wonderful  law.  If  it 
had  been  administered  properly  than  nevar 
would  have  been  the  ell^test  ill  effects  from 
Inflation  In  this  country.  •  •  •  The  ad- 
ministration •  •  •  apparently  wished 
prices  to  rise  so  that  Increased  taxes  oould 
be  collected." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  might  wall  dtscosa 
Increasing  taxes  which  will  eatise  the  pay 
check  of  every  man  in  America  to  shrink. 


We  might  also  discuss  the  question  of  why 
we  have  had  three  major  wan  within  tha 
lifetime  of  some  of  you  young  people  here 
tonight — the  first  tlxne  in  the  history  of  the 
world  that  three  naajm^  wars  have  been 
fought  by  the  same  country  and  the  same 
generation.  In  that  connection  we  might 
discuss  the  fact  that  during  this  century  no 
wars  have  been  started  while  the  Republi- 
cans were  In  power.  The  President  says, 
however,  **we  who  were  in  power  when  all 
thoee  wan  started  are  actually  th'~  peace 
party,  but  the  Bepidillcans  who  were  not  in 
control  of  the  machinery  of  government 
when  this  century's  wan  were  started — that 
party  is  the  war  party."  Bather  tortured 
reatsonlng.  But  maybe  the  President  is 
right.  Maybe  the  party  out  of  power  is  the 
one  that  starts  the  war.  So  perhaps  )t  might 
tie  s  good  idea  to  take  care  of  that  slttiatlon 
in  1952  so  the  President's  party  will  be  out 
of  power  and  in  a  position  to  keep  the  peace. 

Or  we  might  dlscuas  the  dishonesty, 
graft,  and  corruption  spi»X)ved  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  could  talk  about  the 
multl-mllllon-dollar  fixed  loans  In  the  RFC 
poUtlcal  grab  bag.  We  could  talk  about 
the  mink  coats,  the  deep  freexen.  the  sale 
of  Government  )oba.  the  dishonest  padding 
of  Government  payrolls  with  political  hades, 
the  vote  fratKls — and  all  those  things  that 
dally  become  worse  as  a  corrupt  machine  is 
kept  In  power. 

Then  again  we  might  discuss  the  twin 
attempts  to  destroy  this  great  Nation— one 
by  the  slow  poison  of  socialism;  the  other  by 
the  dagger  death  of  communism. 

However,  with  your  permission.  I  shsU 
dlactiss  the  planned  betrayal  of  1951  and  the 
reason  why  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  great  Nstlon  we  have  lost  a  war. 
Let  us  together  examine  the  recorded  facts 
and  together  determine  whether  we  k}st  be- 
cause w«  are  so  weak  or  becatise  it  was 
planned  that  way. 

In  examining  the  record,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  diseius  the  actions  of  certain  indi- 
viduals becatise  history  does  not  just  happen. 
It  is  made  by  men — men  with  names  and 
faces,  and  the  osUy  way  that  the  course  of 
history  can  be  changed  is  by  getting  rid  of 
the  specific  individuals  who  we  find  are  bad 
for  America. 

I  shall,  therefore,  discuss  scnne  of  the  men 
who  haw  always  been  found  at  the  time  and 
place  where  disaster  strikes  Amo-ica  and  suc- 
cess oomes  to  Soviet  Russia.  Discussing  men 
who  are  either  traitors  or  dupes  is  not  a 
pleasant  task.  But  if  a  man  who  is  picked  by 
the  people  to  man  the'  watchtowos  withers 
away  in  fear  because  he  may  be  left  a  bit 
bloody — then  he  shotild  be  taken  down  from 
the  sratchtowen. 

Korea  did  not  start  on  the  24Sth  of  June. 
The  seeds  for  today's  disaster  were  sown  at 
Yalta,  carefully  nurtured  at  Potsdam,  culti- 
vated to  the  budding  stage  during  the  Mar- 
shall mlsston  to  China,  and  brought  almost 
to  'till  bloom  when  the  greatest  military 
genius  this  country  hss  ever  known  was  first 
handcuffed  in  battle  and  finally  fired  be- 
cause he  refused  to  follow  a  strategy  of  de- 
feat— because  he  refused  to  retreat  from 
victory. 

Yalta  has  been  mentioned  so  often  that 
many  of  us  have  fcvgotten  exactly  what  was 
done  at  Yalta.  Very  simply  stated,  at  Yalta 
we  gave  Russia  control  of  Manchuria's  rail- 
roads and  her  two  ports  of  Dalren  snd  Port 
Arthur.  OoDtrol  at  the  railroads  and  the 
ports,  of  courae.  gave  the  Conuntmlsts  com- 
plete control  of  Manchuria. 

Let  tjs  see  if  this  was  blindly  done.  Tbe 
facts  about  Yalta  are  no  longer  secret.  The 
record  is  dear  now — so  dear  that  we  can 
undcrstM¥l  why  it  was  kept  secret  so  long. 
X  have  in  my  hand  an  intalllgenee  summary 
prepared  by  80  of  the  Army^  tc^  Intelligenca 
oncers.  Tha  data  of  this  Is  significant — 
April  21.  IMS,      It  was  prepared  after  the 


sell-out  of  China  was  agreed  upon  at  Yalta 
but  S  months  before  It  was  confirmed  at 
Potsdam.  It  was  stUl  not  too  Ute  because 
Truman  could  have  repudiated  at  Potsdam 
what  Roosevelt  did  at  YalU.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  George  Catlett  Marshall  who  wu 
the  military  sdvlser  st  both  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam. This  inteUigence  report  sccuratiMy 
pred.lcted  how  much  Amarica  would  lose 
and  the  CommtinisU  gain  if  we  followed  the 
course  which  was  followed  at  YalU  and  en- 
dorsed down  to  the  last  letter  by  Truman 
at  Potadam. 

Let  me  read  trom  this  intelligence  report 
which  was  madi;  part  of  the  committee  record 
by  Senator  Baroaxs.  It  was  prepared  not  by 
1  man  but  by  50  of  the  Army's  top  intelli- 
gence ofllcera.  And  I  ask  you,  my  friends,  to 
attend  this  well  and  remember  it  long. 

Let  me  read  from  it: 

"The  entry  cf  Soviet  Russia  into  the 
Asiatic  war  would  be  a  pollticsl  event  of 
world-shaking  importance,  the  Ul  effect  of 
which  would  be  felt  for  decades  to  ct^ne. 
Its  military  significance  st  this  stage  of  the 
war  would  be  relatively  unimportant.   •    •    • 

"The  entry  of  Soviet  Russia  into  the 
Asiatic  wsr  would  dei:troy  America's  position 
in  Asia  quite  as  effectively  as  our  position 
is  now  destroyed  in  Europe  east  of  the  Sbe 
and  beyond  the  Adriatic. 

"If  Russia  enters  the  Asiatic  war.  China 
will  certainly  lose  her  independence  to  be- 
come the  P(^nd  of  Asia:  Korea  the  Aslstle 
Rumania:  Manchuria  the  Soviet  Bulgaria. 
WhethCT  more  than  a  nominal  China  will 
exist  after  the  Impact  of  the  Russian  armiea 
is  felt  is  very  doubtful.  Chiang  may  well 
have  to  depart  and  a  Chinese  Soviet  govern- 
ment may  be  installed  in  Nanking  which  we 
would  have  to  recognise. 

"To  take  a  line  of  action  which  would 
save  few  lives  now.  and  only  s  Uttie  time — 
at  an  unpredictable  coat  in  lives,  treasure, 
and  honor  in  the  future—and  timtiltaiM- 
ously  destroy  our  sUy  China,  would  be  an 
act  of  treachery  that  would  make  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  our  h<9es  for  world  peace 
a  tragic  farce. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  we  psy 
the  Soviet  Union  to  destroy  China.  Thla 
would  certainly  Injtire  the  material  snd 
moral  position  of  the  United  SUtss  in  Asia." 

Tills  report  was  disregarded  at  Potsdam. 
When  Senator  Russc.i.  wrote  saking  Marshall 
for  the  Pentagon's  copy  of  this  intcUlgenea 
report,  the  answer  was.  "We  can't  find  it.  It 
was  probably  destroyed." 

We  next  take  up  the  administration's 
death  blow  to  China — the  dlssstrous  Manhall 
mtssian.  The  instructions  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  China  were  secret  for  a  long 
time  but  finally  have  become  public.  These 
secret  directives  were  directly  fjpposlte  to 
the  recommendations  of  General  Wedetneyer 
who  bad  been  sent  to  China  to  make  s  sur- 
vey for  the  sole  purpose  of  recommending  a 
course  of  action  which  would  keep  China 
from  passing  behind  the  Iran  curtain  But 
w^at  happened  to  Wedemeyer's  report?  Let 
me  ([tnte  Marahall's  testimony  on  page  23 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearings.  September  10.  1050.  Marshall  said: 
"I  did  not  }oin  in  the  suppresirton  at  the 
report.    I  personally  suppressed  it." 

Without  going  into  all  of  the  details  of 
Marshall's  instructions,  his  task  was  prin- 
cipally to  accomplish  two  things,  which  be 
did  accomplish :  ( 1 )  To  cut  ctt  aU  arms  and 
ammtinltion  to  our  friends  In  China  if  they 
would  not  agree  to  take  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists into  a  partnership  govemment:  [7) 
to  optn  up  Kiilgan  Mountain  Pass  with  the 
end  result  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  put  in  direct  contact  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  then  supplied  by  the  Runiana 
from  the  huge  store  of  capturail  Japanese 
military  equipment. 

In  view  ot  the  fact  that  in  thla  doeuraant 
tf-ere  was  brought  to  full  bloom  the  treasoa 
of  Yalta  and  Potadam;  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  to  ttow  doeuBrtnt  tli«rt  wm  sifncd 
lato  ecanauolsoc  atbeUUc  tlavtrr  400.- 
fg^/filti  at  our  allMa.  in  rtcw  oX  the  fact 
that  thto  4ocuin«nt  slfBCd  tl»  death  war- 
rant of  e^trr  An*erlcac  boy  who  ha«  died 
tB  Ksntt  since  the  »th  of  June— the  de«th 
mrrmnt  of  ererr  Amencan  boy  who  will  die 
la  tlie  itlnkmit  ixmci*"  o*  Indochina  to- 
■Korrov.  on  the  s,kriCs  o*  Iran  the  next  day 
^jyi  oD  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  Pans  per- 
bapa  tiie  day  aTer  that — In  view  of  these 
{acta  tt  ti  moat  important  tivat  we  know 
who  drafted  UUs  iniicaou.;  docun>eni. 

Ttm  t««UJnonT  under  oath  un  this  subject 
tttfl^rsd      Let  me  read  It  to  you 

OCDO^  liarshall  before  the  Senate  Anned 
Semces    Committee.    September     1».     1950. 


"The  poUcT  of  the  United  State*  aas  beln? 
drawn  up  in  tbt  State  Department  and 
that  was  issued  while  I  was  on  the  ocean 
pou3f  CTer  there  ( China  i  '" 

Tw^Utying  before  the  Russell  committee 
DC  May  10.  1951  j  paire  laoi  > .  Itarshaii  said— 
soiBe  are  saying  ~ihat  I  sst  down  in  the  State 
Department  and  drew  up  this  policy.  I  did 
not " 

Here  is  what  Secretary  Acheson.  under 
oath,  had  to  say  about  this  same  subject  be- 
fore tbe  Rtisaell  <XHnimttee.  June  4.  IdSl. 

"At  the  end  oi  November  1945.  Secretary 
ByriMS  and  General  Marshall  met  This  was 
after  General  M-irshaU  had  been  asked  to 
go  to  China. 

"Secretarr  Byraes  read  him  a  memoran- 
<tam  Kucsesting  the  outline  at  instructions 
for  him  General  Marshall  did  not  spprove 
at  It.  General  Marshall  said  be  would  wish 
to  tr7  his  own  hiJid.  assisted  by  some  of  his 
■■BOflaTri  tc  ttraftlng  the  instructions. 
Ttils  he  did.  and  a  draft  was  prepared  by 

t>lm      •     •     ••■ 

And  Jiuses  Bynes.  who  was  Secrftary  of 
State  at  the  tine  of  the  Marshall  mission. 
liM  stated  in  his  book.  Speaking  Frankly: 
"Dm  Prcskleat  made  nu  changes  in  those 
lnstrt2Ctioas  except  nptai  th<  recom- 
ktion  of  O'mcral  Marshall  or  with  his 
SfiproTul." 

Tou  daddc  w:30  was  teUtng  the  truth — 
whcthfer  Mar&ha:i  spoke  tiw  trtrth  when  he 
■aid  *^  was  on  <he  ocean  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  lu  draftlnf":  or  wbethi?  Secre- 
tirlsi  Byrnes  and  Acheson  spoke  tJae  truth 
when  they  said  ManthsTl  drafted  It  snd  no 
cbangca  were  mikde  unleas  be  recommended 
or  approTed  thera. 

H«p«K«ii  cam*  back  from  China  to  take 
over  the  >ob  of  Secretary  at  8tau,  and  the 
•nbarvo  was  continued  for  months  after  his 
ratoni.  Hot  an  ounce  of  gunpowder  and  not 
a  stofie  gun  did  we  send  to  our  friends  in 
Ctalna  despite  the  fact  that  we  hid  fu:i 
that  the  Chinese  Coooraunists 
betnc  armed  and  equipped  by  tlie  Rua- 
>  out  of  Manchuria.  In  fact.  Dean  Ache- 
p«tit  before  the  House  Committee  and 
that  wc  arm  Chlneae  Cammunlst  divi- 
He  did  n<rt  say  who  he  wanted  them 
to  flfht — cenalsly  not  Communist  Russia. 
Mjrtanatdy  the  Bouae  Committee  turned 
IHbh  down  cold  oa  that  one. 

TlitM  was  the  tide  whldi  had  been  floving 
toward  rtctory  for  the  Republic  of  China 
toraad — thus  was  tt  leteiaed  to  prorlde  ric- 
ttaj  tar  Communist  Chlra 

•  •  •  •  • 

Zb  g;lTlnf  the  baekgroaDd  of  the  Korean 
war  tt  has  been  ueeesaary  for  me  to  mention 
the  name  of  George  Catlett  Msrahall. 

I  reeently  preiMrvd  a  doetunented  history 
tt  MarahaU — a  documented  history  of  his 
I  over  the  pact  10  jmn.  Some  of  mf  good 
urt*d  that  I  not  do  that — and  tbmj 
httva  tBfed  that  X  not  talk  about  Marahan 
they  say,  tt  la  politically 


II  reminds  ma  of  the  adrtoe  I  got  16 
moDtha  ago  trh«i  ve  started  to  bring  out 
the  facts  on  Dean  Goodcrham  Acheson.  and 


some  of  the  others  who  h.ave  been  so  bad 
for  this  country.  Let  me  remind  th'.we  well- 
meaning  friends  that  the  rea.son  the  world 
Is  in  such  a  horrible  condition  i  sd.^y  Is  tie- 
cause  so  many  two-bit  poUtici.in.s  do  only 
those  things  they  thmlt  are  piilitic.iily  wL<e— 
only  that  which  is  sale  for  ihcir  own  puny 
future* 

You  ytiung  people  here  tonigl.t  wtll  be 
running  this  ct^untrv  somed.u  I  a^k  y  u 
In  the  name  of  western  civiluat;  f.  nit  to 
follow  the  dlsa^itrou.';  fcx'tsteiis  o:  tn  -i'  ^vh  i 
say  don.'t  cio  siivthing  that  is  po,;'. •  am:  ;v  nn- 
wlse  If  a  tasK — unpleasant  as  i!  r.:  '. .  l?>e — 
must  by  done,  do  it.  Otherwise  ti:.-  Na- 
tion, this  ciTiUzation  will  pass  'rum  the  f  ice 
of  the  earth  sis  surely  as  did  those  other 
great  empires  of  the  past  which  were  de- 
stroyed because  of  weatc  leader.shlp  which 
tolerated  cv^rruption,  dislovalTy,  .md  dis- 
honesty because  that  wii.s  the  eaMfr  way  to 
follow  and  perhaps  to  them  the  politically 
expedient  coiirse  to  follow 

I  have  been  throueh  this  Nation  nvich  m 
the  past  year — from  the  Atlar.t.c  ff:  ^he  P.t- 
ciflc.  from  Ne^*-  Orleans  to  S"  Piiul  The 
American  people  are  desperately  searching. 
hoping,  and  prayme  for  leadership  They 
are  not  locking  for  men  who  only  do  the 
things  that  are  politically  wu^  or  t:":o.>e  who 
measure  every  act  in  terms  of  the  v.ites  th-'V 
can  get. 

If  we  of  the  Republican  Partv  liicS  the 
moral  courage  to  do  what  is  right  i?  G  d 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  if  we  sxar'-  doma; 
only  those  thlntts  which  are  politically  wise, 
then  the  Nation  is  lost — because  while  there 
are  some  fine  Dei.iccrats,  they  have  proven 
that  In  20  years  as  a  party  they  are  moapable 
of  doini;  the  housecleaninfi;  in  Washmtcton 
that  must  be  done  if  this  Nation  is  to  sur- 
vive. There  are  vast  numbers  of  hiuiefit  loyal 
Democrats  all  over  this  Nation — especially 
In  the  South — upon  whom  I  call  tonuht  to 
Join  hands  with  us  in  the  name  of  .^mt'^lca 
t>efore  it  is  too  late. 

Let  all  loyal  Democrats  and  Repnbl.cans 
Join  bands  and  call  upon  Truman  tonuht 
to  tjei  rid  of  the  Yalta  crowd  that  has 
brought  so  much  agony  and  bloi^>d  and  tears 
to  this  Nation  and  which  pr  imises  nothing 
but  endless,  limitless  years  of  dreary  war. 
death,  and  destruction.  Mr  Truman.  thoi.e 
men  show  no  sign  of  reforming  Thev  will 
not  change  any  more  than  a  leopard  will 
change  his  spots  The  momentum  -f  their 
past  acts  carries  them  onward  Then  plight 
Is  perhaps  best  described  by  Shakespeare  in 
this  fashion: 

"I  am  in  bleed. 
Stepped  in  so  far.  that  should  I  wade 
no  more, 

Rettirning  were  as  tedluus  as  go  o  er  " 

Mr.  Truman,  you  can  still  redeem  yourst-lf. 
Get  rid  of  this  entire  Yalta  crowd  that  has 
been  so  Dad  for  America.  Get  rid  of  them 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel  Get  rid  of  them  not 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day,  but  tonight,  Mr. 
Truman,  so  America  can  breathe  fresh 
wholesome  sir  and  breathe  eiiaily 

But  let's  get  oack  to  the  planned  tlisao'er 
In  Korea.  We  have  mentioned  h  iw  we  pre- 
sented Manchuria  to  Russia  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam. 

Now  as  you  know,  Manchuria  hai  been 
playing  a  very  important  part  in  the  Korei>a 
war.  It  Is  the  gateway  from  Ch.na  t.'  K^rea. 
The  Chinese  Communist  troops  that  are 
killing  our  boys  In  Korea  must  be  trans- 
ported acroes  Manchuria,  And  here  ns  where 
the  strategy  of  MacArthur  and  the  Marshall- 
Acheson  strategy  came  into  sharp  c'nflict. 

As  you  know,  much  of  Manchuria  Is  a  land 
of  mountulns.  hills,  and  valleys.  The  roads 
and  railroads  over  which  those  Communist 
troops  had  to  be  hauled  Into  Korea  paas 
thrtHigh  mountain  tunnels  and  skirt  the 
narrow  rims  of  mountains,  pass  over  bridges 
spanning  deep  gorges  and  wide  rivers  and 
through  narrow  mountain  passes. 


MacArthurs  request  was  simply  to  let  our 
planes  destroy  the  railroads  where  they 
skirted  the  rims  of  the  mountains,  dump 
bombs  on  and  close  up  the  tunnels  through 
which  the  Communists  had  to  move  their 
trtKjps,  destroy  the  bridges  over  the  gorges 
and  the  rivers,  close  up  the  narrow  mountain 
pa.si#s  so  the  Chinese  Communists  could  not 
go  ti-.rough  to  Korea. — so  that  they  would 
have  to  stay  In  their  own  country  where  they 
behMig.  and  so  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
In  Korea  would  be  isolated  and  the  Com- 
n.uuist  trtiops  there  would  either  starve  or 
be  forced  to  surrender. 

Mar?hall  and  Acheson  opposed  this,  urg- 
Inc  that  the  Chinese  Communists  be  allowed 
to  r'^U  Into  Korea.  Once  the  Communists 
were  in  Korea,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  our 
troops  would  not  try  to  win  but  would  in- 
dulge \n  a  slaughtering  contest  until  the 
flow  of  blood  sickened  the  enemy.  They 
forget  or  do  not  care  that  a  killing  contest 
is  a  two-way  street. 

While  the  .'ila-ighterlng  contest  goes  on 
In  K'  rea  the  Seventh  Fleet  is  operating  un- 
der the  most  unbelievably  fantastic  orders 
that  any  of  you  liave  ever  heard  of  in  war 
or  pp'ce.  Lets  take  a  quick  look  at  those 
orders. 

At  this  moment,  the  Seventh  Fleet  Is  pa- 
trolling the  waters  between  Formosa  (upou 
which  there  are  located  nhe  600,000  troops  of 
the  Republic  of  China)  and  the  mainland 
of  China  held  by  the  Communists.  There 
are  two  parts  to  this  order.  The  first  part 
of  the  order  is  that  the  Seventh  Fleet  pre- 
vent the  Communists  on  the  mainland 
from  landing  on  Formosa.  But  according 
to  the  undisputed  testimony  before  the 
Ru.ssell  committee,  there  are  no  organized 
Communist  army  units  In  the  area  which 
would  be  capable  of  making  any  landings — 
so  that  that  part  of  the  order  Is  meaningless. 
Lets  take  a  look  at  the  real  meat  of  the 
order  now.  It  directs  the  Seventh  Fleet  to 
u-se  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  prevent 
our  friends  on  Formosa  from  making  any 
attacks  on  the  mainland  of  China.  If  the 
Republic  of  China  were  to  send  planes  to 
conduct  reconnaissance  over  the  mainland 
of  China,  under  the  Seventh  Fleet's  orders,  it 
must  shoot  them  down.  If  Chiang  were  to 
send  a  landing  party  to  the  China  mainland, 
under  the  Seventh  Fleet's  orders  it  must 
sink  those  boats. 

During  all  this  time,  the  million  and  a 
half  anti-Communist  guerrillas  on  the  main- 
land have  been  begging  Chiang  for  some 
help.  But  the  Seventh  Fleet  has  orders  to 
make  sure  that  he  sends  not  even  a  single 
man  to  the  China  coast  either  to  give  advice 
to  the  guerrillas  on  the  mainland  or  even  to 
pick  up  intelligence  reports  from  his  own 
people  in  China.  Unbelievable,  you  say. 
Yes  Fantastic.  Yes.  But  it  is  all  a  mat- 
ter of  cold  record  that  cannot  be  denied. 

And  what  are  the  Chinese  Communists 
doing  as  our  Seventh  Fleet  keeps  the  legal 
Government  of  China  from  even  contacting 
the  millions  of  l03ral  subjects  still  on  the 
mainland?  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are 
doing  They  are  settling  the  dust  in  the 
public  squares  of  the  cities  and  villages  of 
China  as  they  turn  them  into  charnel  houses, 
systematically  rounding  up  end  machine 
gunning  those  Chinese  who  are  enemies  of 
communism.  You  decide  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
feel  that  order  should  be  in  existence  tonight. 
The  other  day  when  I  heard  Acheson  tes- 
tify before  the  House  committee  and  say  we 
had  won  a  great  victory  if  we  do  as  Russia 
suggested  and  withdraw  to  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  and  turn  over  North  Korea  to  the 
Communists.  It  made  me  sick  way  down  deep 
inside. 

Let's  see  what  Acheson  considers  a  great 
victory.  The  picture  la  clear;  let's  look  at  It. 
The  war  In  Korea  has  resulted  In  over  150,000 
American   casualties,   and   in   the   words   of 


IfacArthtff.  tt  "baa  alaort  deetroyed  that 
nation  at  10iX>0A»  paopte."  Tb»  umkm 
have  rolled  bade  and  fOrtlt  acKaa  tlwt  un- 
fortunate land,  destroying  crery  rtlhiga. 
every  city,  and  caualng  the  alriughter  of  mil- 
lions of  women  and  children.  As  MacArthur 
said,  "I  have  seen.  I  gaeas,  aa  modi  blood 
and  disaster  as  any  ttrlng  man,  and  tt  just 
curdled  my  stomach,  the  last  time  I  waa 
there.  After  I  locked  at  that  wreckage  and 
those  thotisands  of  women  and  children  and 
everything,  I  vomited." 

But  what  have  we  Mxompltalwd  by  an  of 
this  agony  and  blood  and  tears?  Acheson 
says.  "Oh,  we  liave  taught  Russia  that  ag- 
greaaion  does  not  pay."  He  knows  better 
than  ttiat.  He  knows  va  Iiave  taoglit 
and  every  other  naUon  ttaraatened  by 
muniam  that  reelatinee  does  not  pay.  We 
have  taught  them  that  if  you  dare  to  realst 
Communist  aggreaslaa.  and  dare  to  Invite 
the  United  Naaons  to  help  you.  your  cities, 
your  Tillages,  yoor  wamen  and  children  will 
be  wiped  from  the  faee  of  tbe  earth.  We 
say  to  every  other  nation.  "If  you  realst.  we 
will  fight  only  In  your  land.  We  wont  drop 
a  single  bomb  In  the  land  of  the  enemy." 
But  Acheeop  says,  "Oh.  It  Is  a  great  TlKtary." 
And  TVuman  says,  "Look,  wbftt  we  the  peaoe 
party  have  aocompUahed." 

There  Is  nothing  new  shout  this  strategy 
of  conquest  by  terror — the  strategy  ot  mak- 
ing stsch  a  txBTiblo  erample  of  anyone  who 
resists  that  other  natteis  will  lose  heart  and 
give  up  without  a  fight.  Genghis  Khan  was 
a  past  master  at  It.  When  early  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  his  Mcmgollan  hordes  swept 
through  the  moontatn  psmns  out  onto  the 
eastern  plalna.  their  orders  were  to  cut  down 
every  llrtng  thing  tlxat  stood  above  Uie  hub 
of  a  wagon  wheel  In  any  town  that  dared  to 
resist.  Hitler  attempted  to  annihilate  the 
entire  Jewish  raoe  berause  they  resisted  his 
msdneas.  He  tried  to  wtpe  Poland  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  a  lassnn  to  every  nation. 
But  this  time,  we  eombtne  with  Bassta  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  Korea. 

What  more  could  Bassta  ask  for  In  Korea? 
What  better  example  could  she  set  for  those 
natlona  tn  Europe  that  he  in  the  path  of 
Communist  aggieasiunT  She  has  aoeom- 
pushed  every  put  pose  tn  BUxea  so  far.  Bat 
this  Is  not  aU. 

Actwon  In  testtfylag  before  the  ITiiiill 
committee  gave  tlie  ttp-off  of  tha  balanos  of 
the  sell-out.  He  said,  "Of  course,  now  we 
oppose  turning  Formosa  over  to  the  Chinese 
Reds.  Now  we  oppose  seating  Red  China  In 
the  United  Vatkms."  But,  he  saM,  "We  wfU 
dlsctBB  with  ConmiimlBt  Chins  what  should 
be  done  with  Pormoaa."  And,  says  AchesoD, 
"If  the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations 
decide  to  seat  Red  China,  we  wont  veto  It." 

When  I  Ustened  to  Acheson  testify  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
would,  aa  be  said.  vtgarouBly  opfMse  turning 
it  over  to  Bed  China,  it  recalled  to  my  mind 
an  artlde  written  by  his  adilsn  on  far- 
eastern  pnriileme — a  man  who  haa  been 
named  under  oath.  Incidentally,  aa  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Let  me  read  to  you 
what  his  advlsCT  aald: 

Be  aald  the  problem  tn  China  waa  to  allow 
ft  to  fall  without  it  appearing  that  we  poshed 
Iter  Then  he  says:  "The  thing  to  do  Is  to 
let  South  Korea  fall — but  not  to  let  tt  look 
as  thou^  we  pushed  tt.  Hence  tiie  parting 
grant  of  tlSCOOOjOOO."  That,  of  oourae.  was 
kMf  ore  the  war  In  Korea  stated.  Thai  tt  was 
9lBOjaOOjOOO  for  the  pttoe  of  BMikh«  tt  ap- 
pear we  dldnt  push  Korea,  now  with  tha  ' 
under  way.  It  Is  ISOjBOO  Amertean 
and  mHltnns  at  Korean  womeu  and 

When  the  Bed  Dean  aaja  now  we  are  on 
Parmasa's  aide,  hot  wa  wUl  stfll  dtaans 
whether  Vormoaa  ahouki  rcnaia  trae.  tt  oar- 
rtaa  ma  back  to  Janunry.  when  Acheson  la- 
stmcted  our  rtHlagafs  to  the  U.  H.  to  vote  to 
give  Red  China.  Red  Russia.  Sngland,  and 
the  United  States  the  power  tu  settle  the  fate 
of  Formosa. 


Too  wUL  rsoaU  at  that  time  he  atao  said. 
"W»  win  appose  ttvnlng  Formosa  over  to 
Bed  China,"  But  aald  ha.  "We  will  dackis 
Farmoaa^  fMe  by  a  mAtortty  vote  of  a  atacked 
Jmy  in  which  the  vote  will  be  S  to  1  for  be- 
trayal of  Formosa." 

This  fight  to  prevent  the  betrayal  of  1951 
should  not  be  a  fight  between  America's  two 
political  partlee.  Certainly  the  mtlTtona  of 
people  tn  my  radio  audlenoe  who  voted  the 
Democrat  ticket  love  Axnerica  Just  as  m-oeh 
and  fear  Onmnuntat  domlnatlan  ti  the 
world  lust  as  mtKh  as  the  average  BepubU- 
can.  Certainly  any  and  every  tnteOlgent 
Democrat  and  Bepirt>Ilean  knows  that  if 
communism  continues  to  roU  over  the  world 
for  the  next  S  years  at  the  same  pace  that 
it  has  been  enveloping  the  world  for  the 
past  S  years,  then  there  win  be  neither  a 
Demoetat  nor  a  Republican  Party.  Unfortu- 
nately mm  of  Uttle  minds  Isavc  tried  to  make 
this  a  politlcBl  fight.  Unforttmatety  too 
many  of  faint  heart,  upon  antvlng  tn  Wash- 
ington to  represent  you,  mistake  the  votoe 
of  the  un-American  left-wing  Oomiminlst 
camp-fonowtng  members  of  the  press  for  ttie 
voice  of  this  great  land  of  ours,  I  can  aasure 
them  they  are  wrong, 

Repuldicans  alone  cannot  clean  house  tn 
Washington.  Tbey  need  thu  help  at  all  the 
loyal  Democrats  of  this  Nation  also.  Demo- 
crats must  at  long  last  walw  up  and  reallae 
that  they  have  no  party  tn  Washington.  I 
am  mightily  eoooorsgad  ss  I  meet  and  mingle 
vrlth  you  young  people  here  tonight  and  find 
that  you.  the  young  men  and  women  at  lfi61 
recogntse  what  an  awfid  meaa  the  older  pecv 
pte  have  made  of  this  Natkm  and  thte  workL 
This  la  your  Nation.  Tours  Is  the  task  to 
taring  order  out  ot  ehaoa.  If  all  a<  the  young 
people  like  those  we  have  In  tills  audlenoe 
tonight  decide  here  and  now  that  they  are 
going  to  work  from  now  until  the  elections 
in  1953  to  clean  out  the  motley  un-American 
crowd  that  l»ve  been  leading  us  from  dis- 
aster to  disaster,  then  this  Nstlor  will  be 
mved.  "n*  hopes  of  the  irorld  are  upon 
your  shoulderB. 


UUk-BubeM  Mam,  What  Now? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOlf.  WATNE  MORSE 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridaw,  Jul9  13,  If  Si  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  «^ 
unanimous  oofiaent  to  bave  printed  In 
tlw  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokb  an  edit<uriai 
entitled  'Tlttle-BiisinesB  Man,  Wbat 
Now?"  published  in  the  Oregonian  of 
July  7.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoks, 
as  follows: 

Lrrrui-BtiBiKBS  Mam.  Wbat  Now? 

If  you  work  In  PortJand  or  In  Oregon,  the 
chances  ars  better  than  98  to  1  that  you 
work  for  what  the  Federal  Government  eaila 
a  little  business;  L  e..  one  with  fewer  than 
500  employees.  And  tha  chances  are  even 
greater  than  ^ou  have  a  legitimate  gripe 
against  the  operation  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram to  the  detriment  of  the  Uttle-bnslnea 
man.  in  general,  and  the  Oregon  little  busi- 
nessman. In  partlealar. 

Itam:  The  Oeaaral  Metalwnfe  Co..  at  nwt- 
land.  Is  forasd  to  go  to  Mwytaad.  Vbglnla. 
and  Alabama  for  Ite  steel.  Birt,  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  erf  Ccnnmeree  has  dis- 
covered, much  of  the  product  of  the  West's 


steel  mills  in  California  and  Utah  la  ailo- 
eated  to  bigger  eastern  manufacturers. 

Kem:  Oovemment  \M  Invitations.  maUed 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  often  arrive  in  Port- 
land days  later  acd  too  late  to  submit  a  bid. 

Item:  Specifications  on  some  war  mat^ 
riel  for  tise  in  the  Far  East  have  called  for 
delivery  of  the  finished  product  to  an  etut- 
ern  depot.  A  Portland  manufacturer  must, 
therefore,  figure  a  big  freight  charge  into 
his  ooste.  and  the  Oovemment.  presumably, 
must  then  transport  the  goods  acroia  the 
country  sgaln  before  loading  from  a  west 
coast  port. 

Theee  and  other  oosaplalnte  were  aired 
Thursday  tiefare  Repcesentatlve  Mncs 
Mkxsrasj).  who  spent  the  day  taking  testi- 
mony for  the  Bouse  SutKoomilttec  on  &nall 
Business,  which  he  heads. 

Small  business  also  has  woes  stemming 
from  action  of  the  Suprcma  Court.  Last 
January  the  High  Court  upheld  good  faith 
as  an  absolute  defense  against  charges 
tutder  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  Ilttle- 
bustnaas  man's  bltde.  And  only  a  few  daja 
ago  the  Court  cut  a  big  awath  In  fair-traded 
itema. 

We  can  ahed  no  tears  over  the  death  of 
widespread  prlce-flzlng  under  lair  trade 
laws,  but  the  Roblnson-Patman  fytriat^n  Is 
something  else  ^ain. 

Surprisingly.  Ftstlaod  hiialnasaiiiaii  a^w 
teatifled  Thursday  did  not  n><»ntl<Mi  the 
earlier  Ooart  ruling,  which  came  as  the  m- 
suit  of  a  Standard  Oil  ot  TTwii*«f  ehaiiai^ta 
of  a  Federal  Trade  f-'^minlwlfin  order  for- 
bidding It  to  sell  gasoline  to  jobber  custom- 
ers In  Detntft  at  a  lower  price  per  gallon 
than  to  service  svatlon  reteilers  in  tha  same 
area.  The  Court  heM  that  a  ahowing  of 
good  faith  was  a  complete  defense  against 
any  violation  at  the  rsstrlctkms  In  ths  Rob- 
lnson-Patman bill.  'Which  Congress  had 
drawn  to  prohibit  selattlwa  price  cute  by  a 
big  wholeaaJer  or  retailer  to  undercut  smaU- 
businen  competition  in  a  spadfic  area. 

The  btn  does  not  prohlbtt  prloe  cute,  it 
merely  requires  that  tbey  be  applied  uni- 
formly tn  an  outtste  at  the  big  operator. 
But,  in  the  Standard  OU  ease,  the  Court 
ruled  that  prloe-cutthag  need  not  be  uni- 
form If  tt  to  in  good  faith.  It  wUl  ba  al- 
most Impoaalble,  of  course,  for  any  neigh- 
borhood store  to  prove  that  bis  big  competi- 
tor was  not  actliig  in  good  faith  in  cutting 
prices  in  his  particular  area. 

So.  tmless  the  Ilttle-bustnem  man's  voloa 
la  heard  tn  Waahtngtoa.  D.  C.  even  traui  eo 
far  away  aa  Portland,  be — and  that  mtiann 
most  at  OS— are  In  for  some  big-staed  head- 
achea.  We  hope  Mna  Mmmiiiii  has  the 
key  to  ths  aeputn. 


IW  State 


EauylajrcM  «f 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WUOOMSDF 
IN  THE  SBf ATE  OT  TB>  UBllED  9TATC8 

Friday,  /ajy  t3.  i»51 

Mr.  McCABnnT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinaninvMi*  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appenrttr  of  the  Baoou 
a  letter  from  n^  to  Mr.  Hiram  Wnttttm. 
Chalnian  of  the  Ctril  Serrlee  Lofmlty 
Reriev  Board,  Cttfl  Serrlee  Oonunisatoo, 
dated  Jnly  13,  1951,  making  tnqntrr  as 
to  investigation  of  the  loyalty  of  em- 
ployees of  the  State  Department. 


t^m. 


A4352 
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A4a53 


Tben  betv  no  ob}«cttoa.  tbt  letter 
ortei«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkou. 

"  '**>«^=  JCLT  IS.  i«5i. 


Chmtnmmn.  Ctrti  Serriee 
Lufirfj  Jlrriev  Board. 

Cira  Srrvic*  Commissiom^. 

Waihinfton.  D.  C. 

fw>«  mt  Bokxak:  TMterdaT  ^^  State 
DMartmsnt.  to  t>etot«ilT  announcing  the 
June  TT  raqwostoa  of  two  of  tta  rar-etatero 
asparts.  itated  that  the  auspenslon  w«s 
-autoaaoe'*  when  the  Security  Board  recom- 
„ypi^— ■«  baartnci  <^  charfica  against  them. 

I  vooid  apprecUtc  knowing  whether  this 
ia  trw:  and  tf  ao.  why  John  Carter  Vincent 
and  nmp  Hmap,  whoae  caaea  are  pending 
ImC««  tte   Loyalty   Beard,   hare   not   been 


tJMfr 


ICf  iguui'<ii  Indicate  tl»t  of  all  these  cases 
vUeli  1  i»w  to  the  Tydlnga  ocMamittee.  only 
as  l»w  been  ordered  reopened  and  are  pend- 
tac  !)«ftiw  the  State  Department's  Loy&lty 
and  that  »  oC  the  ae,  even  though 
sMNa  az«  pending  before  the  Loyalty 
^ni  have  full  acceaa  to  aecret  and 
TMamn  material  In  the  State  Depart- 
Th*f  would  leem  to  be  an  extremely 
—      CT»  practice. 

In  Ttrw  ol  the  State  Department's  an- 
BoaaeaBwnt  at  yeaterday  that  wspenilon  U 
■mi— ttr  wtaCD  a  bearing  ia  ordered.  I  would 
■i—nj  aporeclate  knowing  why  the  other  2S 
fOipended.  as  at  least  denied 
materiaL 
youia. 

Jos  McCaitht. 


•f  Ncbnska  To«ac 


itKlKWHIOW  OF  RKMARKS 

BOH  EEMNETH  S.  WHERRY 

,rm  OP  THE  uifmn)  statbs 


Fridav.  Jvi9  13,  19S1 

Mr  WHERRT.  Mr.  President,  a  tjrpi* 
€•1  eroM  aeetion  of  the  thinking  of  young 
BBB  aad  vomen  in  tbe  Midwest,  and 
nutteululy  in  my  own  State  of  Ne- 
Imaka.  is  eootatned  in  the  resolutic»is 
raeeaUjr  adopted  at  the  annual  conten- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Yoonc  Repabllcans 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Yancey  in  Grand 
Uaad.  Mete.  In  accordance  with  the 
poninkm  granted  me  dining  the  course 
of  the  Senate  proceedings  today.  I  pre- 
MBt  tbe  nawhitiom  fcr  pubUcation  in 
the  RaccMCB. 

The  xenlutkms  are  as  follows: 

MnajUKA  Toowo 
(Xoa 


Wa  belkNC  that  the  Dnlted  SUtea  should 
OBBoaa  tntamatlonal  ooountmlam  wherever 
fowl:  tHat  an  Daaauna  short  at  total  war 
tiK^iVI  ba  oaed  to  the  astent  neoeaaary  to 
atfPf^iptifK  tills  purpoaa:  that  It  should  ba 
i^A  dear  to  aU  oountrlaa  ol  tha  world,  both 
00  frlmtfi  and  tboaa  who  are  not  our  frtaoda. 
that  we  do  not  aaA  war.  but  that  tf  naosaary 
iu  iMufBt  tka  nraa  world,  wa  will  not  ahrlnk 


W  fWtlMr  baUarc  that  the  ITSltad  Sutaa 
kM  ■•  weofTHaabte  forvtgn  policy  at  tha 
that  tbia  lack  la  directly  at- 


tributable to  the  present  personnel  ol  the 
State  Department,  and  that  Secretary  ot 
State  Di*n  Acbeson.  and  all  of  his  &ub<ir- 
dinatea  engaged  in  the  making  of  yicUcv. 
should  be  immediately  replaced, 
n  AcaxtrLTua£ 
We  Jeel  that  the  ultimate  obje^ctives  .  f  a 
farm  program  should  be 

I.  The  gradual  and  sure  eUminat;or.  of  a.l 
subaldies   and    their    rpsuliAut   con  in  Is 

a.  The  greater  utilization  of  farm  pnxiuct.^ 
In  indiistry.  thus  mlnimlzir.g  the  ntoe.«s::y 
of  price  supports. 

3.  A  minimum  of  regimentation,  cor.'.r  Is. 
and  subHidtes. 

4.  Unceasing  economy  in  the  use  .'{  public- 
funds. 

Be  it  resoJi'fd,  That  the  ranchlr.e  and 
cattle-raising  industry  be  totally  excluded 
from  any  Government  priigrara  of  reguia- 
tlons,  controls,  or  subsidies,   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  administration  s  policy 
with  respeci  to  the  Brannan  plan,  the  sc- 
ciallMtion  of  the  farming  Industry,  and 
other  related  matters  be  condemned  as  con- 
trary to  the  democratic  principles  cf  our 
country,  and  fiirther  that  said  Secretary 
of  Agrlefulture  Brannan  be  reprimanded  ar.d 
discharged  for  his  wrongful  expenditures  of 
public  funds  to  finance  the  propagation  of 
his  Idiotic  schemes. 

in.    CTVIL   RIGHTS 

We    believe    that    the    Republican    Party 
should  continue   to  strive   for   and   support 
better   legislation    to   protect    the    rights    of 
mlnorttlee.     We   believe  that   the   right    for 
equal  opportunity  to  work   to  vote,   to  ad- 
Tance  In  life,  and  the  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection under  the  law  should  never  be  lim- 
ited  m   any   way   because   of   race,    religion. 
color,  or  covmtry  of  origin. 
IV.  uiaoB 
Wa   believe   that    labor-management    dis- 
putes can  be  settled  by  collective  bargaining 
undc   preaent   law.     Further   legislative    in- 
terference with  present  methods,  which  are 
wt»iUible.    fair,    and    sufficient    t3    safeguard 
the  general   Interest   of   tbe   puoUc.    is   un- 
warranted.    We  again  solicit  the  support  of 
and    extend    an    invitation    to    members    of 
both  labcv  and  management  who  are  In  favor 
of  sound  Government  based  upon   the  phi- 
loaophy    of    a    republican    form    of    govern- 
ment. 

V.   tCOHOMY    AND   TAJLES 

We  feel  that  the  astronomical  national 
debt  should  be  systematically  reduced,  that 
any  futiire  domestic  or  defense  measures 
should  be  scrutiniaed  carefully  and  reduced 
to  the  minimum;  that  the  tax  program 
should  produce  the  revenue  necessary  to 
create  a  pay-as-you-go  program. 

We  further  feel  that  the  tax  revenue 
should  not  be  used  by  governmental  agen- 
etea  to  compete  with  private  Industry  and 
bualness:  that  sUict  economy  must  be  prac- 
ticed throuf,nout  all  phases  of  governmental 
activity:  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  will  be  increased  by  the  fcre- 
folng  policies. 

Federal  taxes 
We  recommend  the  elimination  of  excess- 
proflU  tax,  because  of  Its  Inequity.  Us  im- 
practicability, and  the  complete  confusion 
which  has  raeulted  from  every  past  attempt 
to  employ  It. 

State  taxes 
We  racommend  that  the  legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Nebraska  provide  for  a  general  re- 
▼altiatkjn  of  real  estate  for  tax  purposes  not 
leat  often  than  every  10  years. 

Hoover    Commission    Report 
Wa  strongly  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtcs  adopt  the  remainder   of   the 


Hoover  Commission  recommendations  foe 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  this  Important  action  be 
delayed  no  longer. 

VT     INTXaNAL    SEC U HIT T 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  conduct  a  thor- 
cuph  investigation  Into  Communist  activ- 
ities in  this  country,  and  that  those  traitors 
among  us  who  adhere  to  the  vicious  tenets 

:  this  orcanization  be  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  now  in  effect  or  to  be  placed  In  etlect 
by  Congress. 

VII     LEADERSHIP 

We  believe  that  tf  the  Republican  Party 
is  to  continue  to  function  and  perform  its 
duty  as  a  political  party,  it  must  provide 
leariershlp  in  International,  national,  and 
Icxral  areas 

The  Republican  Party  today  has  an  oppor- 
ttmity  to  furnish  such  leadership,  now 
needed  as  never  before.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  Republican  Party  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  of  the  United  States, 
.should  immediately  formulate  a  constructive 
program  for  the  meeting  of  the  challenges 
and  dangers  of  the  international  crises  with 
which  we  are  now  confronts,  and  lor  meet- 
ins;  the  challenge  of  the  socialistic  state 
which  IS  gradually  encroaching  upon  our  in- 
dividual liberties,  and  we  call  upon  all 
thcughtful  Americans  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment and  propagation  of  these  principles. 

VIII.    COOPESATION     WITH     THE     SENIOR 
ORGAinZATION 

We  commend  the  present  State  Republican 
Party  leadership  for  its  wise  policy  of  plac- 
ing young  Republicans  on  the  various  com- 
mittees at  the  recent  preprimary  convention. 
We  feel  that  every  element  in  the  party 
should  be  represented  on  every  committee 
so  that  many  viewpoints  may  be  brought  Into 
play  in  deciding  matters  of  party  policy. 

We  reaffirm  our  willingness  to  cooperate 
and  assist  the  senior  organization  In  any 
possible  way  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  party 
harmony  and  jxtlitical  victory. 

We  suggest  that  it  would  be  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  entire  organization  It  the 
senior  organization  would  carry  on  with  the 
plan  suggested  over  2  years  ago.  to  hire  a 
paid  organizer  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  county  organizations. 

rX.    OPEN    IN\^TATION 

In  conclusion,  we.  the  Young  Republicans 
of  Nebraska,  reiterate  our  invitation  of  2 
years  ago  to  all  young  men  and  women  of 
good  will  and  high  principles  to  Join  our 
ranks. 

We  invite  the  students  of  our  universities 
who  want  a  solvent  nation  In  the  years  to 
come,  who  want  a  nation  affording  abundant 
and  unrestricted  opportunity— unaided  by  a 
paternalistic  form  of  government. 

We  invite  the  young  farmer  who  with  his 
lax  dollars  supports  subsidized  market 
prices.  We  Invitti  yotmg  businessmen  who 
iire  tired  of  competing  with  the  Government, 
hemmed  in  by  unnecessary  controls  and 
taxed  dry  of  legitimate  profits.  We  invite 
all  young  laboring  men  who  are  denied  the 
right  to  negotiate  for  work  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  who  believe  that  their  right  to 
work  is  as  Inalienable  as  their  right  to  strike. 
We  Invite  the  average  taxpayer  who  is  pay- 
ing the  highest  tax  revenue  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  who  faces  under  the  present 
administration  a  demand  for  still  more,  the 
man  who,  having  carefully  balanced  his  own 
budget,  falls  to  understand  his  Oovernmenfs 
failure  to  do  so.  We  Invite  aU  InteUlgent 
Democrats  who  are  still  puszled  by  their 
party  leadership,  its  promisee  and  its  fail- 
ures. To  all  of  you  we  say— join  the  party 
of  the  future.    Join  the  Republican  Party. 


■i 


■J 
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ONuraaist  TrtadMry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

or  aacmcaii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  JiUw  13. 1951 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO.  I  include  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation, 
and  also  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  8ta<«,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson.  by  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation. 

These  letters  typify  the  rule  of  the 
Elremlin  behind  the  Iron  curtain  and 
explain  the  gangster  methods  used  by 
the  Soviets.  All  Americans  should  keep 
uppermost  in  their  minds  the  treacher- 
ous, unscrupulous  actions  of  these  So- 
viet officials,  as  to  deal  with  them  Is  like 
dealing  with  a  confirmed  gangster  with- 
out any  morals  or  conscience. 

The  ELorean  cease-fire  order  for   a 
peaceful  settlonent  of  the  conflict  is  to 
be  carefully  watched  and  studied  before 
submitting  to  any  agreements. 
American  Humcarxam  FznzaATioir, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  June  15,  1951. 
The  Honorable  JoBir  LBsnfsaa,  Jr., 
House  Offlct  Building, 

Washingtoii,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  hazttsmi:  The  American  Hun- 
garian Federation,  the  central  representative 
agency  of  American  citizens  of  Hungarian 
origin  addreased  tha  encloaed  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Dean  Acbaaon.  Secretary  of  State. 

This  fedCTatlon  alao  aubmltted  to  tha 
Office  of  Eastern  European  ASaIrs  of  tha 
Department  of  Sfatte,  carefully  checked  evl- 
dencea  substantiating  the  facts  contained 
In  our  basic  appeal.  W«  raqueatad  the  es- 
presalon  of  our  Govenmiaiit'a  firm  objection 
against  the  atrocities  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hungary  are  praaently  subjected  by 
the  SoTlet-ruled  Oommunlst  Hungarian 
Government. 

Irrespective  of  age.  reUgloo,  family  statue 
or  any  other  human  oonatderation,  the  peo- 
ple of  Himgary  are  ccmdemned  to  maaa  In- 
ternment, execution,  kidnaping,  and  slav- 
ery. Names  and  addreaaea  contained  In  our 
firoaf  of  eTidencca  cannot  be  releaaed  be- 
cause (rf  retaliation  and  retribution  directed 
against  the  victims  of  tbe  Commimlst  over- 
lords. 

We  trust  that  tbe  knoiwledge  ct  this  pur- 
poeeful  ind  -  lanned  genocide,  which  aflecta 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  defenaelcaa  human 
beings,  will  laing  abovt  the  |ost  Indignation 
of  our  leglalators.  church  leaders,  dvic  and 
patriotic  repreaentatlvea.  The  man  Intern'* 
ment,  wholesale  arraets.  execution  of  lano- 
cent  human  belngit,  and  the  transfer  of 
thousanda  of  Hiingartana  to  Btaalan  alava 
labor  campa  are  outright  vtolatkms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  1046  conclxided  between 
the  United  Stataa  and  Hungary.  The  Hun- 
garian Qovemmrat  agreed  tn  that  peace 
treaty  to  safeguard  the  elemmitary  homaa 
rights  of  the  Inliabltanta  of  Hungary  and 
guaranteed  the  physical  weU-belng  of  every 
Hungarian. 

In  the  name  and  In  behalf  of  Ute  hun- 
dreds of  thouaands  at  Aaoertean  dtlKoa.  wa 
appeal  to  you  to  rcgMer  opatij  yonv  objee- 
Uon  against  tha  rmthliaawf  of  the  Oom- 
munlst dlctatorahip  irtileh  created  a  horrtttla 
prison  out  at  vlellmlaml  Hnogary.  We.  free 
eltlanu  cf  theee  Unttad  Btataa.  cannot  and 
muat  not  condone  any  tongar  oonditfcioa  im- 
der  which  unttdd  tbcunnndi  an  <ioomad  to 
everlasting  fear  and  davoy. 


Ilie  board  of  dkreetors  and  the  oOoen  of 
thia  federation  azprees  their  gratitude  for 
your  favorable  action  In  thla  matter  in  ad- 
vance. 

BeepectfoUy  youia. 

OnPKKw  B.  Balooh. 
Kxecutive  Secretary. 

AtiMMXAm  HumaaiAii  Femratiom, 

Was/itny«on,  P.  C,  June  1<1. 1051. 
Hon.  Deam  AcaxaoN, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department 
of  State.  Wa$hinffton.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dbar  Mr.  Secrctart:  The  above-named 
organisation  reprseenta  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  loyal  American  oltlaena  of 
Htmgarlan  extraction.  Churches  of  the  three 
ma  Jot  faiths:  fraternal,  civic,  patriotic,  insti- 
tutions, and  about  half  a  million  individual 
members  of  various  cltlsen  groups  located 
throughout  the  United  States  appeal  to  you 
In  this  raeaaage  through  their  federation. 

Tha  members  of  this  federation  Join  the 
board  of  directors  In  requesting  your  Im- 
mediate sympathetic  action  by  protesting 
against  the  forced  dislocation  of  thousands 
of  Hungarian  cltlaeiu  from  Budapest  and 
other  larger  Hungarian  cities  wHh  the  ulti- 
mate purpoae  of  transporting  the  able- 
bodied  to  Bossla  for  alave  labor. 

amtUtaneoualy.  we  are  submitting  to  the 
Omce  of  Eastern  European  Affairs  of  your 
Department  carefully  checked  evldenoea 
substantiating  the  facts  that — 

1.  The  Soviet-ruled  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment removed  by  force  entire  families  from 
Budapest  and  frtan  other  Hungarian  citlea 
anti  interned  them  in  designated  rural  con- 
centration camps  named  and  identified  by 
authentic  letters  addreaaed  to  friends  and 
relatives  living  in  the  United  States; 

a.  Separated  minor  children  from  par- 
enU.  The  children  to  be  exchanged  for 
stimmer-camp  training  and  the  parents 
to  serve  In  labor  campa.  Similar  system 
during  tbe  Greek  revolution  resulted  in 
mass  kidnaping  of  dilldren  to  Russia  where 
they  vanlabed  forever; 

3.  Pregnant  mothcn,  penatoned.  ^ck.  and 
aged  persona  of  both  sexes  are  similarly  or- 
dered to  oocomtratlan  camps  and  deprived 
of  proper  physical  care,  la  consequence  of 
thla  forced  dlqilaoement.  thoiiaanrts  of  heip- 
less  persons  become  the  victim  of  a  planned, 
cruel  genocide. 

The  Bubetantiated  and  proven  mass  torttire 
of  the  Sovlet-niled  Hungarian  Govemtaaent 
ia  an  outr^t  violation  of  the  peace  treaty 
of  lOM  ooucloded  between  the  United  Statee 
and  Hungary. 

It  Is  respectfully  urged  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  express  Its  firm  objection  and 
disapproval  of  thete  inhuman  i^actlcea  and 
bring  these  atrodtlea  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  Ratlona  Aaserably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  further  mvnlerous  at- 
tempts upon  the  InhaUtanta  of  Buaalaa- 
enslaved  Hungary. 

Be^wctfully  youra, 

SlRFUEH  E.  BauMm. 
Executive  Secretary. 


Tke 


Needier 


CMtrois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

ornuBCH 

XR  TBI  HOIDSB  OF  RKPBESEMTATTVB 

Thunday.  JtOw  12. 1951 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing 
the  dhort-sighted  policy  of  tbe  indus- 
trialists of  the  United  SUtes  In  this  great 
cmersency.  the  great  pvesldent  (tf  the 
GcDcral  Eleetrie  Col.  Mr.  Charles  EL  Wil- 
,  bavliiff  the  infeomt  of  ttie  ooimtaT  at 


heart  and  being  heart  aikl  soul  tn  favor 
of  all-out  preparedness,  thus  demon- 
strating to  Russia  that  we  will  not  toler- 
ate  any  more  at  her  aggressive  actions, 
resigned  his  position  last  December  at 
the  call  of  oiu-  President  and  is  now  aid- 
ing the  Nation  in  every  way  possible  as 
Director  of  tbe  Office  of  Defense  Mobi- 

Mr.  Wilson,  an  American  who  dearly 
loves  his  country,  is  acutely  aware  of 
the  great  danger  involved  in  the  ever- 
increasing  rise  in  prices  and  the  immi- 
nent specter  of  inflation  that  now  faces 
us.  He  strongly  advocates  effective  con- 
trols which  are  necessary  to  save  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  American 
people  billions  upon  bilUcms  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  our  free  enterixrlse 
economy. 

Upon  invitotion.  Mr.  Wilson  addressed 
a  meeting  of  about  200  members  of  the 
House  Thursday  morning  which  I  ar- 
ranged, in  which  he  reiterated  his  oft- 
repeated  j)lea  for  the  continuance  and 
strengthening  of  ctMatroIs.  He  ex- 
pressed grave  fears  owt  the  m-eaent 
trend  toward  weatening  and  emaaeubit- 
ing  the  contet>l  pittgram. 

In  order  to  fully  acquaint  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  with  the  hard-hitting 
facts  left  with  the  Members  at  this 
meeting  by  Mr.  Wilscm.  I  have  re- 
quested permission  to  iaMrt  a  summary 
of  his  remarks  in  the  Raooai>.  They 
follow: 


Mors  Efsm-'iiva  Comtrou  To  Avon  laviaviov 

Mr.  WniSoif.  Tarttaa  and  ganttem^  of  tna 
Gongreaa.  nesdleai  to  aay.  I  am  daap9  eon- 
osmed  over  the  trend  toward  weakafitng  tha 
oontrots  provlslans  of  the  Dafwnae  Prodnetloa 
Act.  I  approdata  thla  opporttuatty  of  ap- 
pearing before  you  to  dlecuas  tha  daagarooa 
situatkm  we  are  confronted  with  If  ade- 
quate coDtrola  are  not  provided. 

My  good  friend.  Mr.  Carey,  and  other  laher 
leaders  have  condemned  me  from  one  cad 
of  the  couatry  to  the  oOiar  as  a  repraeanta 
tlve  of  big  buatneaa.  I  plead  guUty  to  tha 
charge,  but  I  aaeure  jrou,  too,  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  connected 
with  big  buslneaa.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
fiollticlan  or  a  bureaucrat,  however.  When 
the  PreddeDt  deelarad  ttm  eslsteoee  of  a 
national  emergency  last  December  and  caUad 
upon  OM  to  leave  the  oomparaClw  peace  and 
quiet  ot  private  life,  I  readily  responded  to 
hla  command. 

I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  free  enterprlce,  a.^  that  means 
that  I  am  oppoaed  to  a  oootrolled  economy. 
The  prinelplee  of  a  free  economy  were  de- 
signed for  ttmes  of  peaae.  In  wartime  It  has 
always  been  neoesnry  to  reaort  to  govern- 
mental control.  That  la  wliy  I  am  before 
you  todav  favoring  and  orglng  a  strong  De- 
fenae  Procluetlon  Act. 

Last  year  Coogrem  provided  a  strong  De- 
fense Produetkm  Act.  A  Natloo-wlde  or- 
ganisation waa  set  up  to  stabilise  prices  and 
wagoa.  This  crfaamattoai.  kaotni  as  tha 
Economic  StablUaaUon  Agcney.  is  function- 
ing effectively.  Too  are  now  considering  tbe 
estenaton  of  the  law  which  expirsd  June  30 
aiid  la  nam  opvattag  under  a  tnnpanry  30- 
day  extenaion.  Unfortunately  Congress  has 
added  amendments  whldb  wUl  serloualy  crip- 
ple aeuHOBBle  etaWllaatioBi.  whkA  could 
mean  substantial  prlot  boosts  during  the 
coming  year.  It  mlgM  add  from  12  to  14 
btlUOB  doBsa  to  the  alnatfy  high  eoet  of 
Uviag.  lUe  stafa  eooM  rsadlly  be  act  (or 
tbe  rtlMster  ca'  ranaway  Inflation. 

Maey  famu;ea  ia    imairtna  have  already 
the 
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..^  _  wtth  their  limited  budgett  and 

tite  coDStMiuy  growUig  dcouiDda  upon  them. 
Surdy  U»l»  t«  »pprecuted  by  the  mUllon* 
who  «i»  llTlng  on  fixed  Incomes  nich  ts  pen- 
tyfnm  »n«t  ixksarance  annuities,  u  w«U  ms  by 
thoae  vbos*  v*ffct  and  salaries  have  not  kept 
nmot  with  ristnc  ««». 

Th«  elMrgc  has  often  been  made  In  the 
debate  oo  thia  bUl  In  Congreaa,  that  the 
Government  wmited  too  long  to  use  the 
powen  cxanted  under  the  act  passed  last 
yw  My  answer  to  these  charges  U  this: 
That  after  the  act  was  passed  last  year,  the 
panic  huyliif  tapered  off  with  our  victories 
In  Korea.  When  the  Communists  of  China 
altered  the  war  to  November  the  scare  buy- 
lac  resumed.  It  was  not  unUl  then  that 
the  tmd  need  for  controU  v  as  fully  realized. 
Thla  was  followed  bv  the  declaration  of  an 
emersency  by  the  President  and  the  follow - 
tiw  month  prtoea  were  fnoen. 

It  la  ahaurd  to  use  the  argument  of  delay 
as  an  ennae  that  stronger  controls  should 
not  be  voted  now.  or  that  present  controls 
abould  be  weakened.  We  are  now  concerned 
wtth  the  future— not  with  what  we  did  or 
did  not  do  to  the  past 

Our  bitter  experience  stoce  the  Second 
World  War  has  shown  that  we  cannot  relax 
to  the  strucgle  with  Soviet  Russia.  If  we  are 
to  "lick"  the  threat  of  communism,  we  miist 
employ  every  weapon  at  our  command. 

Gentlemen.  I  am  more  worried  than  ever 
before  to  my  life  about  America  s  safety — 
aud  to  that  life  I  have  witnecaed  two  world 
wan  wtth  all  their  tragedies,  destruction, 
fnistrattons.  and  failures  to  provide  real 
peace.  I  cannot  believe  that  Soviet  Rtisala. 
to  comto«  out  for  a  truce  to  Korea,  has  al- 
tered tu  too«-tcrm  plana.  To  me  it  la  but 
another  maneuver  to  a  continuing  serlM  of 
actions  deelcned  to  weaken  the  free  world. 
Let  us  i-^TTv***-*-  these  facts  when  we  are  In- 
eUned  to  lean  back  and  relax  as  a  result  of  a 
ptMel*tlr  Korean  truce.  The  battle  against 
eanuBoalam  must  be  .a  relentteaa  one.  and 
I  want  to  streas  agato  that  we  must  strength- 
en oufMlves  nkore  than  ever  to  history  If  we 
•re  to  survive. 

Tlie  American  people  are  not  quitters.  I 
feel  certain  they  understand  the  grave  dan- 
gers XbaX  eoDfroDt  oar  coontry.  Tbey  won't 
quit  on  a  profram  dfistgnffwl  to  promote  our 
military  might;  ttkey  are  willing,  as  they 
have  dHM^rtrated  on  occaakms  to  the  past. 
to  Laertaee  for  our  aecorlty.  They  wiU 
■iMitahrarTlTiT  •I'cept  the  eootrola  tbey 
know  are  w  uacieai  rj  to  Insure  the  Mfety 
of  t^  Hatkm. 

X  fsM  omfldent  the  OoDgrcas  will  not 
folknr  tte  ckui^erous  course  of  weakening 
our  aOorta  on  the  home  front  by  amending 
tiM  fseant  bill  toto  Inefleetlveness.  I 
scrooffly  urge  a  mere  effective  system  of  con* 
trote  in  onlar  to  ward  off  the  dangerous 
trend  toward  InflaUon  srlth  which  we  are 
teead.  "ms  is  your  problem.  I  trust  it  will 
be  dMtt  with  wisely  and  well,  and  that  you 
win  give  to  our  Preaident  and  the  American 
p^qplt  isftalafon  which  will  ensure  the 
fUUmaMDt  or  our  goal  to  contato  and  thwart 
the  spread  ot  eoramunlsm  and  insure  there- 
by the  preanration  of  the  America  we  all 
iatm. 


AW. 


Washington.  D.  C,  embarked  on  a  visit 
to  Europe.  In  her  trip  abroad.  Mi.ss  Tru- 
man visited  Great  Britain.  France,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium,  Lu.xemburs.\  and 
lUly.  What  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries she  visited,  saw.  heard,  and  spoke 
with,  was  an  attractive,  kindly.  Rraciou-> 
and  charming  American  girl— friendly. 
willing,  and  interested  in  the  problenis 
of  Europe  and  its  people. 

Surely,  the  young  women  in  America 
today  can  be  proud  of  the  vi.sit  of  the 
daughter  of  our  President.  Her  conduct 
abroad  was  th^t  of  a  young  sjirl  who 
was  interested  and  wanted  to  see.  first- 
hand, the  conditions  that  existed  m 
Europe. 

As  the  daughter  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Miss  Trumans  trip 
was  followed  with  close  attention  by  the 
American  reading  pubUc.  Her  presenta- 
tion in  Europe  was  that  of  a  warm  and 
friendly  person.  She  was.  first,  a  credit 
to  her  mother  and  father,  and  displayed 
those  attributes  and  characteristics  thai 
come  from  a  happy,  loving,  and  devoted 
American  family.  The  United  States  is 
proud  of  Margaret  Truman.  Her  tact,, 
poise,  and  engaging  personality  are  in- 
deed an  excellent  reflection  on  American 
womanhood. 


to  IKm  TrvuB,  •  Fa 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORNlACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  read  the  speech 
delivered  by  Federal  Judge  Harold  R. 
Medina  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Church  Club  of  New  York.  Jud^e 
Medina  has  set  forth  in  a  simple  and 
humble  way  the  larger  aspects  of  Gov- 
ernment service.  He  shows  to  all  of  us 
in  all  branches  of  Government,  legisla- 
tive and  executive,  as  well  as  the  judi- 
ciary, what  great  good  can  come  from 
our  service  if  we  seek  the  aid  of  our  God. 
The  speech  follows: 

Thi  Judge  and  His  Goo 
(Speech  delivered  by  Federal  Judge  Med;  a 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Church  Club 
of  New  York.  February  5.  1951) 
While  there  Is  much  In  the  Bible  about 
Judges.  I  do  not  recall  any  occasion  on  which 
a  Judge  haa  been  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
Impact  of  religion  upon  the  performance  of 
the  Judicial  function.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause thlB  IB  an  Intimate  matter,  thoughts 
about  which  one  Is  likely  to  keep  to  one.self 
In  any  erent,  I  have  choeen  as  my  subject 
here  tonight.  The  Judge  and  His  God  If 
the  subject  has  not  been  discussed  before  It 
Is  high  time  that  someone  did  »o,  for  I 
rather  suspect  that  my  own  experiences, 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you,  are  typi- 
cal of  thoae  of  most  American  Judges,  and 
doubtless  of  others,  too. 

As  you  will  see.  my  address  Is  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  has  to  do  wtth  the  sub- 
j«ct  of  humility,  and  the  second  with  the 
subject  of  prayer. 

I  suppose  I  am  a  more  or  less  typical 
American.  From  boyhood  I  have  had  an 
Implicit  and  unquestioning  faith,  which  I 


?nt  when  I  attended  the  classes  in  the  Epls- 
cop:.l  Church  at  Osslnlng.  N.  Y..  In  prepara- 
tion fir  my  confirmation  when  I  was  a  boy 
at  preparatory  school.  Like  most  other  peo- 
ple I  know  I  wanted  to  be  a  better  Christian; 
but,  a.s  I  Ixik  back  over  the  years.  I  find  that 
I  did  comparatively  little  to  put  this  wish- 
ful thinking  into  effect.  As  a  law  student 
and  as  a  lawyer  I  fought  hard  for  what  I 
tn  lustht  was  right,  and  I  had  a  deep  and 
almr>ft  passionate  Interest  In  the  rule.s  of 
law  and  the  history  of  their  development, 
Thev  were  the  tools  of  my  trade,  and  I 
worked  hard  with  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  became  a  Judge  that 
I  began  to  feel  a  new  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  is  -wmethlng  very  difficult  to  explain.  It 
was  not  simply  that  I  wanted  to  be  right 
and  that  I  took  my  duties  seriously.  There 
came  a  feeling  that  everything  I  did,  even 
the  decision  of  nice  questions  of  interpreta- 
tio!-:  of  mere  rules  of  procedure,  was  In  some 
wav  becoming  a  part  of  a  huge  fabric  which. 
on  the  whole,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
mor.il  law  governing  mankind  and  which 
must  of  necessity  be  of  divine  origin, 

A.=.  1  passed  upon  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nes-ses,  and  as  I  wrote  my  opinions  and  for- 
mulated my  Judgments.  I  gradually  came  to 
realise  that  I  was  weaving  my  small  part 
of  this  huge  fabric:  and  I  knew  that  I  would 
not  perform  my  task  aright  unless  I  was  con- 
st nntlv  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  these 
matters,  large  and  small,  would  be  mere 
futility  unless  I  tried  to  make  each  one  fit 
into  its  proper  place  In  the  moral  law  which 
governed  all. 

Right  here  Is  the  part  that  Is  difficult 
to  explain.  I  was  still  reasoning  as  a  lawyer. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  law  were  the 
same  I  was  still  manipulating  the  tech- 
niques of  my  profession  as  before.  But 
there  was  some  subtle  force,  the  impact  of 
which  was  new  to  me.  which  was  spiritual 
in  quality  It  was  as  though  someone  were 
always  watching  me  and  telling  me  to  make 
very  .ure  that  my  rulings  and  my  decisions 
were  fundamentally  right  and  Just. 

You  know  we  judges  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  as  are  all  government  officials 
in  our  particular  type  of  democracy.  But  I 
think  It  will  not  b-^  dlfflcult  for  you  to  see. 
from  the  things  I  have  been  telling  you 
about,  that  it  didn't  take  me  very  long  to 
perceive  that  we  Judges  are  the  servants  of 
someone  else,  too.  And  I  often  think  of  that 
part  of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  which  follows 
Immediately  after  those  verses  which  are  so 
important  a  part  of  our  Communion  service. 
I  refer  to  the  following: 

"And  there  was  also  a  strife  among  them, 
which  of  them  should  be  accounted  the 
greatest. 

And  He  said  unto  them,  the  kings  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and 
they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are 
called  benefactors. 

"But  ye  shall  not  be  so:  but  he  that  Is 
greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the 
younger;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that 
doth  serve 

For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth 
at  meat,  or  he  that  serveth?  Is  not  he  that 
sitteth  at  meat?  but  I  am  among  you  as  he 
that  serveth." 

Years  ago  I  often  heard  Chief  Judge 
Benjamin  N,  CardosKJ,  before  he  became  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  while  he  was  still  chief 
Judge  of  our  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, speak  about  humility.  He  was  indeed 
a  humble  man.  One  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  But  the  full  impact  of  what  he 
had  to  say  about  humility  was  not  felt  by 
me  until  I  was  myself  a  Judge  and  found  my- 
self struggling  with  forces  too  great  and 
too  complicated  for  me  to  fathom.  I  saw  In 
a  new  light  the  difflculties  that  beset  one 
In  the  search  for  truth  and  Justice. 

This  was  particularly  true  when  I  suddenly 
fou.iJ  myself  In  the  vortex  of  the  trial  ot 
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the  Communists.  In  the  midst  of  the  play  of 
great  forces  upon  which,  for  all  I  know,  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race  may  hang.  Later 
It  suddenly  dawned  upon  me  that  some  queer 
turn  In  the  wheel  of  fate  had  singled  me  out, 
for  the  moment,  to  feel  the  Impact  of  Amer- 
ica's love  of  Justice.  And  the  result  was 
what  must  be  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  I  found  myself  to  be  a  small, 
indeed  a  very  small  and  insignificant,  particle 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  has  been  an 
extraordinary  experience.  So  much  for  the 
first  part  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

Now  as  to  prayer.  Fortunately  for  me,  I 
was  taught  to  pray  from  co  early  a  time  that 
I  cannot  remember  going  to  bed  at  night 
without  saying  my  prayers.  And  only  once 
In  all  these  years  have  I  failed  to  do  so.  I 
remember  that  occasion  very  vividly.  It  was 
my  first  night  in  boarding  school,  when  I 
was  about  14  years  old.  And  in  all  the  ex- 
citement of  my  room  at  school  and  my  new 
roommate,  and  in  the  general  bewilderment, 
1  forgot  to  say  my  prayers. 

Well,  in  the  cotirse  of  time  I  became  a 
Judge.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  toughest 
part  of  the  Judge's  work  is  sentencing  the 
people  who  are  convicted  or  who  plead  guilty 
to  the  various  offenses.  I  had  always  won- 
dered what  I  should  do  if  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tence some  prisoner  was  Impudent  to  me. 
It  seems  so  clear  that  In  the  stress  of  such 
an  occasion  the  Judge  should  not  mete  out  a 
greater  punishment  from  some  feeling  of 
personal  pique. 

One  day  this  happened  to  me.  Most  of 
you  probably  do  not  know  about  It,  but  the 
fact  is  that,  with  these  millions  of  Govern- 
ment checks  that  go  out  through  the  mall 
from  day  to  day,  many  are  placed  In  the  mall 
boxes  on  the  ground  floor  of  walk-up  apart- 
ment houses  and  tenements,  and  they  fur- 
nish constant  temptation  to  people  in  dis- 
tress or  people  of  naturally  predatory  In- 
stincts. Most  of  the  time  they  get  caught, 
and,  as  it  is  a  Federal  offense,  they  come 
before  the  Judges  of  my  court. 

On  this  particular  occasion  a  woman  who. 
It  was  plainly  to  be  seen,  would  soon  become 
a  mother,  came  before  me,  and  I  struggled 
away  with  the  probation  report  and  with 
questions  and  so  on.  to  see  what  I  should  do. 
She  sudaenly  burst  out  and  gave  me  a  tongue 
lashing  that  was  a  work  of  art.  After  re- 
flecting tor  a  moment  or  two,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  It  would  not  be  right  to  sentence 
her  that  day,  and  so,  over  her  resounding 
protests,  I  put  the  matter  off  for  a  week. 

The  following  Sunday  I  was  sitting  in 
my  pew  at  St.  James  Church  when  the  rec- 
tor, at  a  certain  point  In  the  aervlces,  said 
that  he  would  pause  for  a  moment  or  two 
so  that  every  member  of  the  congregation 
could  make  a  silent  prayer  In  connection 
with  whatever  matter  was  troubling  blm. 
I  do  not  remember  that  having  been  done 
before,  but  I  suppose  it  has.  Anyway,  I 
prayed  for  that  woman  Just  as  hard  and 
as  fervently  as  I  knew  how;  and  a  day  or 
two  later  she  was  back  there  In  court  stand- 
ing before  me.  I  told  her  all  about  what 
I  had  been  going  through.  I  told  her  that 
I  had  prayed  for  her  In  church.  Just  as  I 
have  been  telling  you.  I  shall  not  make 
a  long  r.ory  of  It.  But  the  outcome  was 
that  I  gave  her  a  suspended  sentence,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  la  very  much  chance 
that  ahe  will  be  In  my  ootirt  or  any  other 
court  again. 

I  do  not  see  whj  a  Judge  should  be 
ashamed  to  say  that  he  prays  for  divine 
guidance  and  for  etrength  to  do  his  duty. 
Indeed,  there  came  a  time,  not  so  long  after 
the  incident  I  have  just  described,  wben 
I  did  the  most  sincere  and  meet  tervant 
praying  that  I  ever  did  In  my  life. 

As  I  mentioned  in  paaslnff,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  addreai.  I  nuldenly  found  my- 
self In  the  midst  of  tbat  trial  of  the  Oom- 
munlsta.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  reallae 
what  they  were  trylztg  to  do  to  me.    But 


as  I  got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  found  the 
burden  difficult  to  bear,  I  sought  strength 
from  the  one  source  that  never  fails. 

Let  me  be  speclflc.  There  came  a  time 
when,  doubtless  due  to  previous  planning, 
one  of  the  defendants  was  on  the  stand  and 
he  refused  to  answer  a  qtieatlon.  pleading 
a  supposed  constitutional  privilege  which 
obviously  had  no  application.  I  gave  him 
time  to  consult  with  his  counsel  about  it; 
I  held  the  matter  in  abeyance  overnight  to 
make  sure  that  I  was  making  no  misappli- 
cation of  the  law;  and  then  the  next  day, 
Friday,  June  3,  of  the  year  1949,  I  sentenced 
him  to  prison  for  30  days,  unless  he  should 
sooner  purge  himself  of  contempt  by  an- 
swering the  question. 

Pandemonium  broke  loose.  The  other  10 
defendants  and  their  lawyers,  and  many  of 
the  spectators,  rose  to  their  feet;  there  was  a 
great  shouting  and  hullabaloo,  and  several 
of  the  defendants  started  toward  the  bench. 
In  all  that  excitement.  I  felt  Just  as  calm  as 
I  do  now  when  I  speak  to  you.  I  did  not 
raise  my  voice  over  the  tone  which  you  hear 
me  use  now;  and  I  singled  out  several  of 
those  men,  identified  the  language  they  were 
using,  got  it  on  the  record,  and  sentenced 
each  of  them  to  imprisonment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  trial. 

And  I  tell  you.  as  I  stand  here,  that  my 
ungulded  will  alone  and  such  self-ccmtrol  as 
1  possess  were  unequal  to  this  test.  If  ever 
a  men  felt  the  presence  of  someone  beeide 
him.  strengthening  his  will  and  giving  him 
aid  and  comfort.  It  was  I  on  that  day.  And 
so  it  was  later  and  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gust, when  I  flnaUy  left  the  courtroom  one 
day  and  went  to  lie  down,  thinking  that  per- 
haps I  should  never  go  back.  But.  after  10 
or  IS  minutes,  I  was  refreshed  and  I  did  go 
back;  and  I  gained  in  strength  from  that 
moment  on  to  the  end. 

Perhaps  someone  will  think  It  wrong  for 
me  to  tell  you  these  things.  But  I  could  not 
come  to  this  gathering  prepared  to  dlsciiss 
the  ordinary  platitudes,  or  to  hold  forth  on 
philosophy  or  International  alfahrs.  about 
which  I  know  nothing.  It  seemed  better, 
particularly  in  those  trying,  difficult  tlmea, 
when  each  of  us  is  worried,  and  each  <a  tu 
Is  troubled  over  this  great  (»untry  of  ours 
that  we  love  so  well,  to  sound  a  note  of 
comfort. 

After  aU  Is  said  and  done.  It  Is  not  we  who 
pull  the  strings.  We  are  not  the  masters, 
but  the  SCTvants  of  our  Master's  wUl;  and 
It  is  well  that  we  should  know  it  to  be  so. 


Tke  Price-CoBtrol  Stni{fle  It  a  Dircrsioa- 
•17  BiOtlc:  G*ld-Rc4eeBablc  Momj  Is 
the  Gtwdne  Remedy  for  lalatMa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

OF 


m  TEK  BOUSE  OF  BEPRBBBNTATnTES 

Friday.  June  29. 1951 

Us.  BUFIWIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sound  and  fury  of  the  price-control  de- 
bate is  a  moctery  of  the  real  iasue. 

We  now  have  a  rubber  dollM:,  and  no 
price-control  measure  can  stabilize  or 
presenre  buying  power  for  irredeemable 
money  tndeflnitdy. 

Congress  might  equally  well  pass  a 
statute  deeredng  that  water  wUI  hence- 
forth flow  uphill  so  long  as  our  currency 
is  primarily  flat  money. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  calls  attention  to  the  genuine 


remedy— a  currency  redeemable  in  gold 
on  dematid. 
The  editorial  follows! 

A  RrrcKM  to  Oou  Coin 
A  correspondent  takes  this  newspaper  to 
task  for  not  having  laid  greater  emphasis  on 
the  importance  ol  this  country's  return  to 
a  currency  convertible  into  gold  coin.  Ke 
argues  that  a  restored  right  of  the  cltuen  to 
own  geld  coin  would  enable  him.  acting  In- 
dlvldujiUy  to  protect  himself  i^alnst  the 
worst  consequences  of  a  depreciating  paper 
currency  and  so  initiate  a  popular  movement 
to  stop  governmental  extravagance. 

His  arg^iment  Is  sound.  An  Inconvertible 
paper  currency  is  the  ideal  monetary  lixstru- 
ment  for  a  government  that  promises  and 
attempts  to  do  all  things  for  all  men  and 
hang  the  expense.  A  people  whose  govern- 
ment sees  a  necessity  to  plunge  Into  an 
enormously  costly  rearmament  but  no  need 
to  curtail  its  nonemergency  spending  Is  badly 
In  need  of  just  the  curb  on  its  rulen*  that  a 
gold-convertible  currency  would  prorlde. 

But  a  return  to  gold  eoln  In  clrt!Ulatlou 
requires  congressional  action.  Notr  Con- 
gress could.  If  it  would,  use  other  means  to 
avert  the  further  depreclatloo  of  the  dollar, 
means  available  to  It  In  Its  almost  routine 
work  of  making  approprtaUons.  So  far,  it 
shows  no  real  will  to  use  these  ready-to-hand 
means  of  shoring  up  the  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar,  despite  the  repeated  warnings  of 
House  and  Senate  minorities  against  fiscal 
rccklossneas. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  a  ma>orlty 
of  the  lawmakers  either  favored  all-out  Oov- 
ernment  spending  or  were  afraid  for  politi- 
cal reasons  to  opixMe  it.  A  Congress  unwUl- 
ing  to  begin  to  practice  fiscal  prudence  is 
not  likely  to  put  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
as  sharp  a  tool  for  compelling  such  action 
as  gold-convertible  exirrency.  For  that  mat- 
ter, the  people  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  have 
that  power  thrust  upon  them. 

We  believe  that  some  day  the  country  will 
return  to  gold  convertlbUlty  as  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  continuing  but  now  quiescent 
contest  tat  soimd  vaaaej.  Before  that  hap- 
pent  Congress  and  more  parhcularly  the 
votmn  at  home  will  have  to  gain  a  ftillcr 
understanding  of  what  a  rotting  ctirreocy 
has  done  and  will  do  to  them. 


Skertsf  c  of  Adequate  Houkf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mew  TORx 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWli'EU  STATES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  the  wedtly  publication 
the  New  Republic  canlec  a  very  interest- 
ing articte  on  housing.  It  analyses  the 
lack  of  adequate  bousing  which  still 
exists  in  our  coimtry.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appeixllx  of  the  Raooss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

HoDszwa:  A  VavmKma  Vmow 
(By  Harry  Conn) 

Hie  lOfiO  eensta  reveftls  wliat  has  been 
palnfuBy  evident  to  many  an  American 
family— for  the  second  atralght  decade  this 
ocnmtrj  has  fallad  to  tootld  eufloient  homes 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growtli  ot  new  faonUlas. 

Meanwhile,  in  CtavBOmm.  (Nilo,  BuOder 
Waltar  J.  Shaptcr  haa  umooaoad  that  be  Is 
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^**'^  ,  ,    ...  .w,..,,|,,,,„j  9)       m.,ri«aRe  Iiinas.  he  will  have  to  scale  down 

^:.^^%^^.  EHSiiTHHs  ymi^ss^— 

^m^sB  mw=miM.  immmm 

*'':^t^tl..ouui*PhU«l..phl..-h..e      H™";'' ♦'^.TsoSXT.";.     !<.«    "  V  .""       p  'ptu,,..    uJl    "^Recently    Cohgr,se    con- 

S^H-r..^:^---  :f3ELiiS-'/rL:r  r-rL^s^frr----;; 

^r^'SS  h"^  AC.  Of  "«-■■*<'«♦";       ^^ZIT'^^ M:iac.u.,.u,  InM.UU,  .  .  Ja.t  ho.  lorn,  the  ™°"8ag.  h»„<ers  can 

^^r«?r?.°^r-^r="°-  ^^r^.^^^'-^^^:^"!:^^''  ;cc;i:«?L'".-;r„i^}o?r„rs| 

2^"ta  that  between  1.230.000  and  1.500,-        ^l^'^^J\l'Zl<i  plans  to  the  muumum  rently  tuld  the  Wall  Street  Jouma    that  he 

So  «ttn?  "^Pfble  dwelUags  ne*d  to  t.e       l^^"'^^^^,?,,    .^d   low    quuuy   of    h   nu^        believes  the  insurance  compan  es^   vhlch  he 

SiT^' m^?  S^eTirlJt  bousing  short-  l^^^^H.^r  Z.ZTmoJ'^L   £    ^^  Ket  4t1l  the  er.d  of  th.  year.     Otl.er  ban.- 

t^^  to   begin   miLklng   «*1   progre-   ui  J^^^^^^i^f  ^is    vea^.    '  ^^^^^    of    ...n.e    4u  ers  expect   mortgage  money  to  be   tight  the 

ratalng  the  bousing  standards  in  America.  ^rL^t      This    sprint;,    private    buUde;-    are  rest  of  this  year.                                       ,^,„  ,^.,1 

nSf  ye«.  with  a  record  1.4OO.0OO  unit*  c<):i-  Pf^^j^,    lei    tKan    90  OOO    nu.nthly    .•  .r-  ^  How  much  interest  rates  figure  Ir  the    otal 

rtnS^Thope.  rang  high  that  America  .»as  ^^^^^   w Si    120  000   in    1950      There   are  est  of  a  home  Is  illustrated  In  an  excellent 

S^^y  tSwaM^eetlng  the  housing  needs  JJ'^'JJ^J',^,     .t's  ^l^mm.  deerea.-e     .  ,n  b..,tcler    Issued    by    the    United    A  itcmobile 

^  th.  die-third  of  the  Nation   which   the  {JIJJ,^'ton  X  and  .b.  the  mort.a.e  baukers  Worker.-CIO.  entitled  -Build  homes  by  Mass 

SsOeWMW  Clearly  showed  U  stUl  lll-hom.'d.  Regulation  X  ana     d.  production."     Basing  its  estimates  on  distri- 

to  iSTthe  Census  Bureau   reports,   the  »^^'^^-^j^,j„^  ^  ^.^  issued  last   Oc-..  ber   by  ur:..m    prices    form    1940    to    lOM,    the    UAW 

Unlt«l  State,  had  39.400.000  nonfarm  homes.  .^^^''J^raf Reserve  B«ard  and  H:.usn,.  Ad-  breaks  down  th^osts  of  an  average  $10,000 

tnelutftng    tar-paper    shacks.    t^»"«;    'f ^^  mlmstrator  Raymond  Foley  under  au:l.r:ry  h-me  as  follows: 

•cnpOT    apartments,   summer   cottages,    ana  ^^    ^^^^   Defense    Production    Act      I:    i.     ie-  Matenais  .-. M.  570 

even  caves.     This  represented  an  Increase  oi  gj^^jj  jq  curb  inflation  bv  calling  :-  .i  i:    .vn  Labor  cost  on  the  site 2.  £50 

•.TOOJJOO  unlU  in  the  last  10  years,  a  w.-ora  *      ^^^    ^^    ^^^    homes    rangn^    fr- m    10  Land    costs !-?» 

which  the  National  Aawxrtatlon  of  Real  Estate  l^^^^nt  jo^  a  house  costing  fo.ooo  or  it-.-s  to  pr„fits ^'^'^ 

BOMda  polnu  to  with  particular  pride.     But  ^   percent    for    a    house    coBtlm?    *2.t,ouu    or  interest  charges   (5  percent) 4.  oOO 

U».HAMBfall«tomentlo|^andmQst^ople  ^^^^      ^^^^   .^  ^^^   succeeded   '^ /u.n.    is                                                                        ^^,  ^^^^ 

SiHHH-^rl^".;  r— ^- -  '•»= '-»-  ■"  ■-  i:,j.r,„r;nh^  :^  ^^-i^^. 

and  buliding   reatrlctlons  encouraged   land-  ^".X"' orovisions    of    regulation    X    are    nut  sliU  a  considerable  sum.                  .^„,  ^.^^^ 

SSiTvrMlTid*  more  houses  during  the  ^^'^\°'Xl      Thev   can    be    rela.xed    in  Military  houslrig  Is  one  o    ^be     ery  tlack- 

5Sitl»nlnanyoth«peri«.lnour  Mst^^  SSrd/fen^i  areas,  military  or  Industrial.  --'„^-g^,°-,S  pr^cr^of  ?    ^eonlrd 

tbrn  KAREB  conclude*  that  there  baa  been  stnrtiinff  storv   however,  is  that  of  more  ca.se  of  fegt.  RiLhara  mce.  ui  ^i ;«. 

no^^wJhourtng  shortage  because  the  cen-  ^^^V'^'^^y'^^^iUes   which    have   applied  Wood,  Mo.,  is  closer  to  the  norm  th.^  many 

^^5^  that  there  were  2.700.000  vacan-  ^^n   ^"J  ^^^^'^j;'^^^^^,^ d^.^^^^,,,,,   sonie  2uO  Congressmen  would  care  to  admr  ^Sergeant 

Sl^StVar.     The  real  estate  men  fail  to  tor^  '^^^^^^^^''l^^,^    ,,p„H.    tmns    while  Price  tramped  the  streets  ^^J;  2  mnths  before 

S!  that  SV  (W-OOO  Of  these  are  habitable  J-%,  ^f^^^pp^^oved  by  jSne  15    1951      The  he   was   •f-tunate"   enough^  ^°  .'^e    ,nd    7^'o 

»od  are  nonseaaonable.  ^L  is  that  Government  procurement   au-  room    tourist    cabin   for    ^'•!^/\'^^''"f ,,!? 

FteT  a  Nation  that  pride.  lt«af  on  being  one  {f^^  ^J/^^^    under    instructions    to    avoid  children.     Out  of  his  monthly  pay  of  $225. 

or  the  best  housed  In  the  wortdjthe  actual  "'"^^^f  „^^'  contracts   in   these    areas,    and  he  pays  $100  for  rent. 

pictuw  presentwl  by  the  35.000.000  nonfarm  ^^^f^J'.Zo^,,,,,,,  onlv  specific  pern  its.  Former  Secretary  for  Air  W- Jtuart  Sjm- 
dweUtoga  now  occupied  Is  rather  sordid.  Al-  iP*„/<,^,„  these  contraJts  are  bcconn:!^'  Ington  told  a  congressional  co  nmittee  in 
iSrX-thlrd  of  these  units.  11.700,000.  ^^";i'''^„ '^,^%,um3  .tnd  m  inv  a  C  .n-  1949  that  poor  housing  is  serloisly  impalr- 
STd^^  by  the  censu.  a.  dilapidated.  g°i"  ^'^"^tyC  the  g\me  ^1  It  e  w.^  in.  our  military  strength.  H.  estimated 
SLlng  prlTate  indoor  or  flush  toilets  or  %=J^J,^,,';/^fjS  ^f  the  decrease  m  home  that  among  trained  technical  experts,  only 
tatte,  and  are  without  hot  and  cold  run-  ^^^^^^^l^^^l^iZ  the  mort/a^e  bankers"  7  percent  reenllsted  from  posts  »rhere  there 
SnT^-  1*«  *^^  »"»**'  °'  ^r"  Sfke  jSt  as  wirs  t  Lrare  ^'en  unde.  waVpoor  housing  and  about  75  pe  cent  signed 
M  home,  with  plumbing  facilities  in-  strike.  Ju.t  *^  *  ''^  ^^"^"^^"."^^  ^ome  for  another  hitch  when  they  had  found  go..d 
«;^  by  nearly  10.000.000  during  the  last  ^^,^,^f„  "^^  ''  .^J^^^'' ^  the  st^^  Ts  lust  as  accommodations  for  their  famll  cs.  It  cost 
STiS..  but  the  improvement  came  almost  bul  der  ,f  J^^^""^*^^^;^^  t^  an  Uif antr vm m  $27  000  to  train  a  Jet  pilot.  Syrilngton  ob- 
StJST^ln  new  conatructlon.      The   actua^  real  ^  is  war  m  Korea  tu  an  ^mfanuwii^:^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^  ,^, 

number    of    nonlarm    homes    lacking    th««  iJ^'ahVher^interest  rate  on  Federal  H,  i.s-  service 

iMlUtles  remain,  about  the  «me  as  in  IMO  JfJ^'^J^^^^^Xn \nd  Veterans    Admuus-  Air  Force  regulations  entitle  H  percent  of 

AS  dJMOumgtof  a.  1.  the  general  bousing  i^f, ,^°"'^j;'^  q^  June  ^8    1>^51.  the  W.U  the  top-rated  personnel  to  quarters  for  their 

pirtui*,   the   condition,    among    nonwhltes.  ^""^'^  i°^„'^^   reJZti    the    effect    of    the  families.     In  1949.  69,110  men  f  .11  Into  this 

WkoUve  mostly  in  wgregated  areas,  are  even  Street    Journal   reporiea    tne  classification,  but  only  17,934  housing  units 

man  atrocious.     A   total    of   27    percent   of  ."*^i5!;^                   p.^.    hadn't    Riven    nut    the  were  available  for  them.    Of  the,  e,  only  6,397 

ttiMS  pwple  live   m  dilapidated  dwelling.:             Though   the  /^^  Pf"^^''''^"  „  '''    ';!  ^^,^  considered  adequate.    Wltl.  the  expan- 

SrMtamt  have  no  bathing  fadlitie.:  M  per-  flgtires  yet,  the  agency  s  loan  'ns^""^^  ;^P  ^^J^  7"       ^^^^^  ^^rces  the  s.tuatlon  has 

STSS  no  hot  or  cold  running  water;  18  Pli'=y'°-    \l%^  X^_^nd "   if'tlS.7  of  ^Z  wo?se^ed     considerably.       Thro  .ghout     the 

rr^r.°::^r::i^  t^  NAREB  .tm  m.  when  ^he^^e  nirmaSly  on'themc^ease    '  services  today,  we  are  at  least    !50.000  fam- 

m  sptta  of  these  facts,  the  NAREB  .till  In-  '":.*°  '   '«  Government   agency    the  Veter-  Uy  dwellings  short. 

«vpnt.  tbe  cMsu.  flndlng.  a.  an  "-^'"to  .„.^°Artmlnu^mt^o^      Eimrantee,     housing  The   determination    to   keep    Government 

Si  Who  decry  the  houalng  .hortage.     -The  ««      Adml^lJ^^^ion^   or  v    4    SJceii          t?  out  of  the  business  of  constru<  ting  houses. 

IMO  «-«»  figure^"  "^« J-^J^^f^';,!"?"^  ^  '^J^l  rCe^   slgnUvlLg  a  MiUders  in-  even  for  the  Armed  Forces.  Is  la  gely  respon- 

iMgHH  a  pTMS  reteSM.  "rewste  that  Amer-  g*Pf~**;J  b^Ud    are  .unnlng  at  only  about  slble  for  this.     The  Wherry  bU  .  Introduced 

leu*  pre.«iUy  enjoy  more  and  better  hou.-  *« '"°^^°    of  the  veaJ^- ago  pace  "  by  the  Senate  minority  leader    was  passed 

tM  Uun Jhey  did  10  7*^J^'  wl^  '^^  ""Sie^Jurnal  r^^  a  numK  of  examples  in  1949  as  an  answer  to  this  crlt  leal  problem. 

«;    .^•f^f^      lro«      Which      to  ^-^'^^^^^^t  rl..  nui^^     The  ex-  I^  proposed  giving  builders  10<^percen^^^^^ 

. .  .^.  «-Hln«/of    M    M    Robinson     president    of  gage  Insurance  for  homes  built  around  mll- 

,_  the  r.«l  ««Ut«  biMt*  ^tSl  ?i^T.   cLwral   hS^     inc     is    typical  Itt^y  bases.    And  Senator  WH.iKT  promised 

^rfTf  i5::!L!7t?!LCH2lSS:  K^  Jirc^^  ^hU  ^he  had  planned  on  that  this  program  would  produc  '.  100.000  new 

7»^'*»*V^^'fJ^^;^^;J^J*^  SuSLtTd  Sout  iSl  a.  many  homes  as  units   a    year.     Now.   after   2    year..   M   d 

"ja?t^"^Sl9£  S      Sl!S5tT«tTi.^ow"wTth'the  lac*  of  March    1951.   only   22.659   units   have   be« 
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procesed  throai^  FHA.  The  lml]<len  hav« 
been  reltiotant  to  meet  all  the  requlraiMata 
of  doing  bialnea.  with  the  Oovenuiwnt  ev«n 
with  all  the  luah  advantages  offered. 

Several  month,  ago  the  naayor  of  a  major 
defeuM  center  wired  a  congrsertcwial  com- 
mittee about  the  Kardty  of  defenw  hoos- 
ing:  "Manpower  requires  houses.  No 
hcuMs — no  manpower — no  airplanes. " 

Briefly,  concisely,  this  1.  the  most  com- 
plete analy.1.  of  a  major  obstacle  to  Amer* 
lean  mobUlaatlon.  In  Marietta,  Ga..  for  ex« 
ample,  30.000  additional  aircraft  workers  will 
be  needed  In  the  next  2  years,  but  on  June 
28  only  three  vacant  houses  were  listed. 
The  situation  In  Marietta  could  not  be  much 
worse.  Rent  control,  were  voted  out  of  ex- 
istence more  than  a  year  ago,  and  some 
workers  are  commuting  from  Atlanta,  40 
miles  away,  and  others  from  a.  far  as  70 
mlleK  away.  It  is  a  flat  Impossibility  for  the 
aircraft  industry  to  expand  under  .uch  con- 
ditions. The  story  1.  the  uune  in  Tulsa. 
Wichita,  Fort  Worth,  Lo.  Angelc,  and  other 
aircraft  centers. 

On  April  9,  the  Senate  took  the  problem 
into  Its  own  hand,  and  passed  the  defense 
housing  bill.  Minnesota's  Senator  Hxtbzk 
HuMPHUT  protested  that  "this  Is  a  matter 
of  getting  Into  the  Public  Treasury,  not  with 
a  teaspoon  but  with  a  scoop  shovel.  It  1.  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  certain  perwjn.  •  •  • 
who  have  worried  about  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Fair  Deal  to  give  one  of  the  rawest  deals 
to  the  American  taxpayer."  The  bill  pro- 
vides 11,500.000.000  to  underwrite  private 
construction  of  rental  housing  in  defense 
areas  and  appropriates  900,000.000  for  loans 
and  grants  for  commtmlty  faeiilties  and 
Mrvlces;  but  only  after  private.  State,  and 
local  government  tinits  prove  inability  to 
meet  the  need.  If  any  hoxislng  is  con- 
structed under  this  bill,  rents  are  expected 
to  be  upward  of  9100  a  month,  beyond  the 
pocketbook  of  even  a  defenw  worker. 

No  sound.  syfl1«matic  ivogram  to  meet  the 
critical  need  for  nUlitary,  defenw,  and  gen- 
eral housing  through  careful  uw  of  available 
materials  and  manpower  la  being  seriously 
entertained  by  the  present  Congress.  Fed- 
eral guaranteeing  of  mortgages  Issued  by 
private  builders  wems  to  be  the  pattern. 
And  yet.  mortgage  banker,  are  demanding 
high  Interest  ratea,  sod  bulldera  want  more 
bonanzas  than  they  are  presently  receiving. 

Th«  best  hope  for  decent,  low-cost  hous- 
ing for  many  Amwicans  1.  in  public  hous- 
ing. What  private  enterprise  either  cannot 
or  will  not  undertake  the  Government 
ahould.  Since  1937,  with  the  passage  of  the 
United  SUta.  Housing  Act.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  providing  for  permanent 
low-rent  public  housing  through  projects 
InlUated.  owned,  and  operated  by  local  puUie 
agencies  established  in  local  commtmitle. 
purmant  to  enabling  law.  enacted  by  the 
States. 

After  World  War  n  the  need  for  more  such 
project,  was  evident.  Even  Senator  Tarr, 
the  conwrvatlve  anchor  In  the  upper  Cham, 
ber.  became  convinced  that  public  housing 
was  essential  and  was  a  sponsor  of  the  Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner  public  bousing  bill  which 
4  year,  later  developed  into  the  Bousing  Act 
of  1949. 

This  act  was  not  all  the  public  housing 
advocates  could  ask,  but  it  did  provide  fa 
the  construction  of  810,000  new  homes  over 
a  6-yeax  period.  It  empowered  the  President 
to  Increase  the  total  to  200,000  in  any  one 
year  m  an  emergency.  A  total  at  135.000 
units  were  authoriaed  for  each  of  the  first 
3  year*.  A  check  with  the  PubUc  Bousing 
Adminlnration  reveals  as  of  Jtme  8.  1961. 
close  to  2  year,  aftw  enactment,  only  1,480 
of  these  have  been  oompletad  and  occupied 
under  Public  Law  170.  and  close  to  1.100  of 
them  are  hoid-oveta  from  the  19S7  act.  Ap- 
proximately 56.000  more  units  were  approvad 
Just  b<tfare  ttie  end  oC  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  but  how  many  of  thow  win  actually 
be  constructed  is  yet  to  be  determined. 


Tt>  tbow  «tao  look  nptm  pcDUo  hooilng 
as  a  aoUd  snsasi  to  a  fUDdanwntal  need 
these  flfurss  will  be  a  shock.  Beneath  them 
ties  a  story  at  powerful  selfish-interest 
groups,  of  pobUe-interest  groups  that  are  not 
effective,  and  of  GoTsmmant  housing  agen- 
cies that  are  oomplacant  in  the  face  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  real-estats  lobby. 
These  stories  will  be  developed  in  rabsequent 
articles  in  this  wries. 


Qaestioa  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  oBio 

IN,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  July  9.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  rumors  that  Joe  Stalin's 
health  is  very  bad.  We  heard  stories 
years  ago  that  he  was  so  sick  that  a 
double  was  taking  his  place  in  public. 
Anybody  want  to  bet  that  he  does  not 
live  to  be  100? 


Deplores  Iscreasc  •(  UwttA  States 
Traitors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me  to  exteml 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko,  I  should  like 
to  insert  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News  by 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  J.  Webb  Saffold,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

To  the  Eorroa  or  tbs  News: 

8n:  The  most  shocking  fact  about  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  last  decade  seems  to  pan 
almost  unnoticed  by  our  pe<^le.  During 
the  first  150  year,  of  the  life  of  our  Nation 
you  could  count  the  traitor,  to  the  United 
States  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  But  in 
the  last  decade  there  ha.  appeared  a  new 
phenomencm  in  our  America,  tindraamad  al 
by  the  founding  fathers.  It  is  the  mass 
production  of  traitors,  treasonists.  and  well- 
trained  political  sabotaurs  whose  only  ob- 
ject is  to  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  American,  which  is  the  motive  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  and  make  our 
people  economic  Juveniles  wholly  dependent 
upon  an  all-powerful  central  goverzunent. 
Thus  thuy  would  destroy  our  American  way 
at  life  and  reduce  the  United  States  from 
the  great  Nation  which  was  the  hope  of  the 
world  to  Just  another  Soviet  wtalUte. 

These  political  and  eoonomlc  sabotetir.  are 
di.guised  as  "Democrats."  "planned  tctmo- 
mista."  and  phony  "liberals."  They  never 
eaU  theoaelvas  by  tbatr  right  name,  "Social- 
Ms."  hot  Mne  of  tham  refuse,  under  oath, 
to  admit  they  are  Cnmrnuntsts  for  fear  of 
♦i%<»rtM«fn«^»w  thanselves. 

So  insKUoDs  and  saduettve  has  been  the 
•v«rythlng-for-cv«ybody-far-nothlng  propa- 
ganda of  these  SoclaUats  that  it  haa  lulled 
the  people  mto  that  vwy  atvqpor  at  Indiffer- 
ence, eonforton.  and  tmstratkm  which  the 
murderers  of  our  way  at  life  need  to  complets 


the  ]oh  they  are  doing  on  our  America. 
And.  now  that  the  eonspltaiors  feel  mre  that 
they  have  the  whde  thing  la  the  bag.  they 
no  longer  care  if  the  people  find  them  out  be- 
caUM  these  Socialists  think  it  Is  too  Ut«  for 
our  people  to  stop  them  as  these  hangmen  of 
our  belovad  land  ait  In  the  wats  of  power 
and  they  InteiHl  to  stay  there.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It,  they  are  running  every  de- 
partment of  what  you  imagine  ts  your  Fed- 
eral Govertuncnt. 

The  "Snare  Deal"  administration  is  apply- 
ing this  Lenin  plan  rtrait-Jacket  to  you 
through  false  promises,  conrtant  propaganda 
paid  for  by  you.  and  all  too  familiar  emer- 
gency squeeaw.  as  the  13-peroent  jump  in 
your  Income  tax  this  year  will  eonvtooe  even 
the  most  hypnotized  .toa|e  supporter  of  the 
"Snare  Deal"  system.  Tou  wlU  be  high  pres- 
sured to  betray  yoiuself  axKl  your  country 
again  by  votixtg  to  keep  It  In  power  over  ycu 
in  1953;  in  fact,  that  campaign  is  already 
under  way.  Many  thousands  of  payroll 
voters  are  being  added  to  ycur  tax  bill  weekly 
to  insure  victory.  This  is  the  "Snare  Deal" 
method  of  fixing  elections. 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  Stalin 
drives  his  tmderpaid  and  underfed  mllUona 
with  a  phony  war  scare  against  the  United 
Sutea,  including  the  17MO.000  slave  laborers 
who  get  no  wages  and  even  leas  food.  The 
fear  mottvs  Is  the  stock  weapcm  of  the  Lenin 
plan  and  hietory  will  record  this  as  the  dou- 
ble squeeee  play  on  the  American  people  and 
their  30-cent-dollar  economy. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  Valley  Forge  la  stlU  alive 
in  America,  thew  terribly  shrewd  and  clever 
Socialists  can  yet  be  defeated.  They  oan  ba, 
hut  will  they?    The  answer  is  up  to  >ou. 

J.  Wbm  fiawoiA 


The  Arausticc  CoEfcrcace  In  KfiesMc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 


or 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHXTBD  STATES 

Friday.  July  13.  liSl 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Preckknt.  I 
ask  tmanlmoos  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rboobs  an  edi- 
torial entiUed  "  'Victors'  Dlctete  the  Con- 
ditkHis,"  written  by  Conatantlne  Brown, 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  July  4.  19S1.  It  deals  with  the 
cea^-fire  conference  now  being  held  In 
Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto, 
as  follows: 

VBCTOaS      DtCTATS      THK      ComMTIOllS — UHTTCO 

Srans  voa  Fnsr  Ttitx  m  175  Txaas  Oms 

Apnaaufci  or  Bowiico  to  m  Wnaxs  or 

AW  Emirr 

(By  Conatantlne  Brown) 

For  the  first  time  in  175  year,  dnee  the 
Declaration  at  Independence  was  signed  by 
the  father,  of  the  Republic,  the  United 
States  gives  the  appearance  of  bowing  to 
the  wishes  <tf  an  enemy. 

While  our  foroes  in  Korea  eould  have  won 
a  spectacular  victory  which  would  have 
ended  the  present  eonfilct.  the  pcditical  lead- 
ers have  decided  to  accept  tanns  which  the 
enemy  even  now  Is  aaplnlting  as  an  Indl- 
oatk»  ai  America',  defeat. 

The  United  States  and  tha  United  MaUcns 
have  ordstad  the  sivrama  alUtary  com- 
mander in  the  Padflc  to  offer  trw*  ncft^ 
tistlAnt  to  the  enemy  at  the  suggestion  oC 
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ttw  8oTj«t  OoTWTunent.  Technically  Rii»- 
■la  to  DOC  an  «tJMny.  r»ctually.  it  wm  U>x- 
eow  irtilelx  ofderad  tbe  offensiTe  of  its  North 
Kotwm  puppcta  53  weeks  ago.  and  It  was 
r  yif>  which  ordered  Its  Pelplng 
to  enter  .he  conflict,  when  Its  Narth 

pcre  utterly  defeated  last  Worember. 

0«D.  Matthew  B.  Rld^fway.  foUowlng  in- 
gtractkms  from  Washington,  offered  the 
OommtmisU  a  cease-flro.  He  wanted  the 
dlscuaelons  to  take  plnce  at  once,  and  Indi- 
cated the  port  of  Wonsan  as  the  place  for 
the  dtacuaeions. 

The  Communist*  retorted  with  counter- 
propoaala.  They  demand'^  s  10-day  delay, 
obTloaaly  to  reinforce  their  troops,  which 
had  suffered  severe  losses,  and  also  Indl- 
eated  that  the  delegates  should  meet,  not 
to  Worth  Kcwea  but  Lu  a  South  Korean  town. 
the  last  foothold  they  have  In  that  area. 

This  obTlously  was  Intended  to  boUter 
their  propaganda  among  hundreds  of  mll- 
noDfl  of  Asiatics  that  It  Is  they,  the  victors. 
who  dictate  conditions  to  the  capitalist  im- 
perlalista.  This  was  to  be  expected  as  soon 
as  the  name  of  Oen.  Peng  Teh-hual  appeared 
as  a  co-signatory  of  the  message  of  the  Com- 
munists In  reply  to  General  Rldgways  cable. 
OflDcral  Peng,  a  fanatical  communist,  is 
the  same  man  who  negotiated  the  phony 
tnaoe  wh«a  Oen.  George  C.  llarahall  ordered 
Chlaag  Kal-«hek  to  accept  a  cease-fire  while 
tia  was  defeating  the  Communist  armies. 
Oencral  Peng  is  as  shrewd  as  he  Is  uncom- 
promlstng. 

If  w«  w«re  to  deal  with  an  honorable  foe, 
who  shared  the  ardent  desire  for  peace  which 
tiM  waaUia  nations  hare,  little  importance 
would  be  attached  to  these  preliminary  fenc- 
ing Peace  U  worth  many  sacrifices,  pro- 
Tklad  it  is  real  and  lastmg.  But  we  must 
•spact — and  even  our  dtplomaU  agree  to 
that — some  very  tough  conditions  from  the 
Ifoaeow-^wnaoreU  Communists. 

The  Peiptng  radio  already  is  talking  about 
astttemant  of  all  Asiatic  {voblems.  a  settle- 
ment In  accordance  with  Moscow's  way  of 
%h«"fc*"g  And  this  would  mean  the  eventual 
sumiMar  of  all  AsU  to  the  Kremlin's 
Inituance. 

IfarmaUy,  if  otit  Government  were  free  and 
unfettarad  to  its  diplomatic  actions,  any  con- 
dltioos  which  are  not  compatible  with  our 
nat*"***'  toterests  and  honor  would  be  blunt- 
ly fwjeeted.  This  is  the  deeire  of  the  Nation 
as  erldanoad  by  the  voice  of  its  elected  rep- 
I  sasntsttTTM  to  Congreas.  DemocraU  and 
BapubUeans  alike  have  served  notice  to  the 
admlaistratifMi  that  the  desire  of  ^e  Chinese 
f>tmiiwiir****  to  enter  the  United  Nations 
agalaat  our  wlU  and  to  take  poasewsicn  of 
nmiiajae.  in  one  way  or  another,  would  not 
ha  approved  by  our  legislators.  But  thi»y  do 
BOt  have  a  voice  in  our  diplomatic  desiings 
linlf  a  peace  treaty  la  brought  befon:  the 


The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
believes  strongly  that  we  must  do  nothing 
which  may  be  frowned  on  by  our  allies  or 
which  will  not  meet  their  wholehearted  ap- 
l>roval.  That  they  want  a  settlement  at  any 
price  In  Asia  la  beyond  any  doubt 

It  took  some  very  hard  diplomatic  work. 
for  Instance,  to  Induce  Britain  to  impose 
official  restrictions  on  the  export  of  strategic 
materials  to  China,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ihAt 
a  few  of  her  own  sons  were  fighting  uiid 
dying  in  Korea.  Although  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  large  numbers  were  fighting 
United  Nations  troops,  the  British  G.  vern- 
ment  continued  to  recognize  M;io  Tze-tungs 
Peiplng  government 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  United  Na- 
tions received  the  phony  olive  briinch  'rum 
Moscow  and  th3  subsequent  approval  of  our 
cease-flre  demand  is  a  clear  indication  that 
these  same  United  Nations  members  who 
have  been  so  successfully  urging  us  to  flkiht 
a  limited  war  In  Korea,  will  now  insist  that 
we  do  nothing  which  mi;iht  upset  the  enemy 
and  thus  frustrate  the  political  aims  of  our 
enemy. 

This  attitiid"  can  be  justified,  insofar  as 
our  allies  in  Europe  are  concerned  They 
do  not  have,  like  this  country,  a  conmion 
frontier  with  the  Asiatics.  In  the  past  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  provided  a  de- 
gree of  safety  for  tis.  Today  we  are  uncom- 
fortably close  lo  the  Asiatic  mainland. 


That  body  will  not  have  an  opporttmity  to 
■HHwe  itself  stooe  we  are  not  ofllctally  at  war 
with  either  North  Korea  or  China.  Congress 
lUM  never  been  a^ed  to  declare  war  on  the 
ooontriea  we  were  flghttog.  because  there  was 
no  war  to  Korea.  The  admtolstratlcn  de- 
clared it  a  "police  ectton"  decreed  by  the 
United  Nations. 

The  fact  that  America  spent  the  bl<x)d  of 
more  than  100,000  of  iU  young  mei  and 
nearly  a  btUion  dollars  a  week  does  not  ap- 
parantlj  give  us  a  greater  voice  in  the  forth- 
ffWfft"!  negotiations  than  our  allies,  whose 
have  been  trivial. 

rea  itself,  whose  towns  and  ooun- 

have   been   utterly  devastated   and 

population   has  suffered   millions  of 

I.  probably  will  have  nothing  to  say 


The  political  leaders  of  the  administration 
waaaiA,  no  doubt  wish  to  follow  the  destrea 
or  tlM  Matkm.  But  they  feel  strongly  that 
tM  are  now  one  denent.  impartant,  it  u  true, 
bat  attll  only  a  cof>-to  the  great  totema- 
maehlnery. 


Pay  Iiicre««ei  for  Government  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs.  I  include  therein  a  .statement 
made  by  me  today  before  the  Hou.se 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  with  respect  to  pay  increases  for 
Government  employees. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statemxnt  bt   Conorkssman   Cecil   R    Ki.ng 
Bxrota      hz    House    CoMMrrrEE    on    Post 
Omci;    AND    Civil    Service    With    Respect 
To   P\T    iMCaiASES   roR    Government    Em- 

PLCtSS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  to  appear  bef  ire  the 
committee  today  on  behalf  of  pay  increases 
for  postal  and  other  Federal  employees. 

The  testimony  before  the  commit lee  dur- 
ing the  past  'everal  weeks  has  established 
the  fact  that  It  would  require  between  a  20 
and  25  percent  .-salary  Increase  to  bring  the 
Federal  employees  up  to  the  increased  cist 
of  living. 

The  Federal  employees  In  mv  dustrlct.  Ixis 
Angeles  County,  Calif  ,  are  consistently  feel- 
ing the  prcsaure  of  increa-sed  llvina  costs 
and  It  Is  Indeed  difficult  for  them  to  luriash 
their  families  with  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  As  the  members  know,  it  Is  necessary 
for  many  of  such  employees  to  seek  outside 
employment  In  order  to  properly  care  for 
their  wives  and  children. 

From  the  letters  1  have  received  from  my 
constituents.  I  am  certain  there  are  numer- 
OMM  hardship  cases  among  our  postal  em- 
ployees due  to  the  present  Inadequate  wa«e 
scales.  Of  course,  this  means  that  the  lower- 
bracket  employees  are  feeling  the  pressure 
the  hardest. 

There  are  many  bills  pending  before  the 
committee    proposing    various    increases    lor 


Federal  employees,  and  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee In  Its  wisdom  will  decide  m  an  ade- 
quate increase  which  will  enable  these  em- 
ployees to  meet  the  necessary  obligations 
and  save  something  for  the  f ut  are.  I  am 
a  xlous  to  see  them  treatt-d  Justly  In  this  re- 
spect. I  have  always  supported  reasonable 
and  Just  benefita  to  the  emplojees  of  our 
Federal  service. 

We  all  know  that  the  Post  Off  ce  Depart- 
ment is  loalng  employees  to  prl'  ate  Indus- 
trv  where  they  secure  wages  m  5re  In  line 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  proc- 
es.s  of  con.stantly  training  new  employees 
does  not  Increase  the  efBciency  ol  the  Postal 
Service 

It  i.s  an  obligation  of  this  committee  and 
the  Ci.ineress  to  approve  adequate  increases 
for  all  Federal  employees. 

One  sroup  of  southern  Califo'nla  postal 
employees  made  a  survey  recently  and  out  of 
7.19.5  employees  questioned,  804  1  ad  left  the 
service  One  out  of  every  4  posta  employees 
have  their  wives  working,  and  t!ie  debts  of 
over  90  percent  of  the  employes  are  far 
greater  than  they  were  last  year  This  sur- 
vey also  found  that  over  1,400  employees 
S'^parated  themselves  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Post  Office  since  July  1,  1950.  Th  s  Is  ;i  turn- 
over of  approximately  16  percent  in  the  past 
10  moiiths. 

In  spite  of  the  hardships  experienced  by 
postal  employees  I  know  that  thsy  are  loyal 
and  place  their  faith  In  the  Congress  which 
I  trust  win  not  let  them  down. 

In  my  Judgment,  a  substanthJ  pay  raise 
Is  long  overdue  for  these  public  employees 
and  I  trust  the  committee  will  f  ivorably  re- 
port a  pay  bill  within  a  week  p  ovldlng  In- 
creases of  at  least  $600  annually 


Representative  Trimble  Discnttes  Electric 
Power  Problems  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1)51 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Nt.  Speaker, 
on  June  26  our  greatly  respected  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Trimble]  made  a  significant 
speech  at  Ozark.  Ark.,  in  ihe  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
Mr.  Trimble  was  addressinc  northwest 
Arkan.sas  leaders  in  the  rura  electrifica- 
tion movement.  No  one  <!0uld  speak 
with  greater  authority  on  t'le  problems 
ol  that  area,  for  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas was  born  in  the  Ozark  country 
and  he  knows  and  loves  its  people. 
Among  the  timely  utterances  in  this  im- 
portant address  are  those  relating  to 
the  interrelationship  of  pablic  power 
agencies,  private  utilities,  a  ic  the  rural 
coop>eratives.  It  is  Mr.  Trim  sle's  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  place  in  our  econ- 
omy for  all,  and  he  clearly  defines  the 
basis  on  which  they  can  serv  e  each  other 
and  the  public.  He  refers  to  the  gaps  in 
Federal  policy  on  electric  p)wer  and  he 
does  it  w^ith  a  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  point  of  view  of  each  of  the 
groups.  Neither  advocate.'  nor  oppo- 
nents of  public  power  will  agree  fully 
with  what  he  says  but  the;-  will  recog- 


nize In  him  ofne  who  fa  eminently  ttti 
and  well-informed.  I  trust  that  his  wag- 
gestions  will  tie  carefully  welshed  hf 
those  who  are  in  positi<m  to  Influeooe 
decisions  on  this  important  qaestioa. 
Under  teave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in^ 
elude  the  address,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  it  ia  good  to  be  with  you 
today  In  the  Arbmsaa  Valley.  I  com«  not  aa 
a  estranger.  I  come  as  a  neighbor  since  I  live 
jxist  north  of  you  In  Carroll  County.  My 
father,  vtien  be  was  a  boy,  worked  In  tiiis 
valley  for  Jerry  CraTena  and  others.  Prairie 
View,  Iforrlaon's  Bluff,  Goal  Rill,  Hartman, 
Ozark,  and  ClarksTllle  were  famUlar  namea 
to  me  from  his  conversatlona  when  I  was  a 
lad. 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  friend  of  the  RBA  cooperative 
movement.  If  I  have  contributed  in  any 
measure  to  the  program  which  you  repre- 
sent. I  have  oontrlbuted  to  the  happtiieea 
and  well-being  of  the  rural  people  of  Ax- 
k^ansas.  I  favor  the  rural  electrlfleatlon  pro- 
gram. I  know  about  Its  long  struggle  for 
survival  In  our  State. 

I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  a  strong  rural 
electrlQcatton  program  w<OTklng  with  a  strong 
private  power  program  la  neoeasary  for  our 
continued  growth  as  a  State.  However,  to 
permit  the  private  power  oompanlea  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  only  aouice  of  power  for 
our  rural  electrification  co-ops  to  as  con- 
trary to  our  Idea  of  free,  competitive  entor- 
prtse  as  It  would  be  to  give  the  RKA  eo-opa 
a  monopoly  over  the  distribution  of  power. 
If  this  reverse  situation  were  true  today,  you 
would  not  find  me  here  speaking  In  behalf  of 
the  co-ope.  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
lending  my  voice  to  help  break  your  m<mop- 
oly.  A  monopoly  even  In  your  hands  would 
not  be  good  for  Arkanaas.  Only  a  moiKipoly 
of  good  will  serve  the  State. 

The  RKA  co-ops  have  the  right  to  generate 
their  own  power  aa  they  need  It.  They  have 
the  right  to  contract  with  the  private  com- 
panies. They  have  the  right  to  contract  wltti 
Oovemment  agenclee  that  have  power  to  aell. 
They  have  the  right  to  do  these  thlnga  with 
the  same  freedom  of  dtoloe  as  the  private 
power  companies.  These  rights  must  be  as 
complete  for  the  REA  co-ops  as  those  granted 
to  any  other  bvistnesa. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Coopwatlve  la  aa 
American  as  Plymouth  Bock  itself:  aa  purely 
free  enterprise  as  any  private  power  com- 
pany which  does  business  In  this  country. 
The  co-op  and  the  private  company  both 
operate  under  the  law;  they  both  pay  tazaa; 
and  they  both  market  electricity. 

The  private  power  company  la  owned  by 
stockholders  who  Invest  ttietr  money  In  the 
organlaatlon  to  make  more  money.  The 
profit  motive  Is  a  motive  of  the  finest  order. 
We  must  protect  It  and  encourage  It.  If  the 
private  power  company  does  not  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  the  stockholders  who  have 
Invested  their  money  in  the  enterprise  lose. 
As  am  end  result  the  whole  economy  suffers 
by  reason  of  the  failure. 

The  rural -electric  cooperative  Is  owned  by 
the  people  who  vm  XhJ  electricity  which  it 
furniahes.  The  organisation  is  buUt  aroimd 
the  service  motive.  This.  too.  Is  a  motive 
of  the  purest  order  and  must  be  protected 
and  encouraged.  Theee  users  of  electricity 
are  the  sole  owner,  cf  the  co-op.  They  are 
in  It  to  receive  elect  Ic  energy  furnished  by 
the  co-op.  rUs  co-op  Is  by  the  very  nature 
of  things  locally  owned.  If  the  RKA  co-op 
cannot  get  the  power  to  serve  Its  customara 
at  a  rate  which  It  can  afford.  It.  too.  faUa; 
and  the  soon  «  oi  the  whole  country  like- 
wise suffers. 

Our  f  oref  athera  bound  themaelvea  together 
at  old  Port  Necessity  and  a  hundred  other 
forts  In  our  early  history  for  protecttoo; 
and,  for  scrvleea  to  caeh  other  m  many  way*. 
The  rural  people  of  Aikaneaa  have  bound 
tbamselvea  together  in  18  dlffoent  arganiaa- 
tioru  In  this  State  for  service  and  protec- 


tlQB  In  thofr  i|UMt  for  tfecteletty  for 

and  tor  thafr  tanaa.  Thla  «rrie* 
they  aaed  wm  daalad  them  for  many 
years  by  the  privato-powar  eompaniae  ttaa 
dotag  bwtaam  In  AitaasM.  Tha  kmgtitg  of 
rural  people  for  the  eoavaaleneas  oC  alee- 
trielty  was  dexdad  thaoa  beeaoae  tt  wm  not 
proAtahle  for  the  prlvata-power  cnmpanies 
to  serve  them.  We  uadostand  why  the  pri- 
vate mmpantea  heattated  to  mn  their  Una* 
through  the  rural  areas  ot  the  Bute,  we 
sympathim  with  their  reasona  for  not  doing 
so  since  they  are  In  the  bastneas  for  profit. 
The  ooogested  areas  offer  far  greater  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  proCt  than  do  the  thinly  aettled 
arees.  There  are  only  two  or  three  uaers  to 
the  mile  on  present  RBA  Unes  in  many  in- 
stances. Since  our  goal  to  complete  area 
coverage,  there  may  be  even  leas  than  two 
CO'  three  users  to  the  mile  in  the  rurmt  aieaa 
when  our  goal  Is  reached.  One  can  readily 
see  ttiat  Oils  does  not  lend  to  suooee  under 
the  profit  system  of  the  private-power  com- 
panies, who  are  obligated  to  their  stock- 
hoMers  for  good  stewardship  of  the  money 
entrusted  to  them.  If  the  RBA  co-opa  were 
Impelled  by  the  profit  motive,  they  could  not 
exist  because  of  the  ^Mrsenesa  of  users  In 
the  territory  which  has  lieen  assigned  them 
to  serve,  the  expense  of  reaching  them  with 
power  lines,  and  serving  them  afterward. 

The  private  companies  contend  they  ean« 
not  m^»  a  profit  from  selling  power  to 
the  co-ops  at  the  present  rate,  tor  ttie  reason 
that  users  of  the  co-op  system  are  spread 
over  such  a  wide  area  with  attendant  ex- 
pense of  servloe.  The  principal  private- 
power  company  In  Arkansas  filed  a  petition 
with  the  Arkansas  PuUie  Service  Commis- 
sion In  October  1948  aaktng  permission  to 
increase  the  rates  to  the  REA  co-ops  for  the 
power  which  it  sells  the  oo-ope.  Ttie  argu- 
ment was  that  they  could  not  break  even 
at  the  prevailing  rate.  Por  some  reason  the 
petition  was  not  pr Based  and  has  not  come 
up  for  huulng.  Could  It  be  that  the  politi- 
cal weathCT  turned  otit  bad  in  1948?  I  can- 
not give  you  the  answer.  At  any  rate,  this 
petition  hangs  ovct  our  heads  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles.  If  this  petition  is  sound  in 
Its  purpose,  then  the  electric  usern  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Arkansas  who  are  served 
by  the  private-power  company  are  making 
up  the  (Bfferenoe  in  this  loas  hy  paying  high- 
er rates  for  the  electricity  which  they  tise. 
m  other  words,  the  centers  of  density  sub- 
sidise the  sparse  areaa.  m  view  of  this,  it 
becomes  increasingly  dUDcult  for  us  to  un- 
derstand why  the  private-power  companies 
oppose  our  right  to  generate  our  <3wn  elec- 
tricity; why  they  fight  the  building  of  our 
steam  plant  tooth  and  nail.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  generate  our  own  power,  more 
power  will  be  released  to  the  private  com- 
panies for  sale  to  their  customers  In  the 
territory  which  they  serve,  where  there  Is 
constant  demand  for  It  and  where  It  Is  more 
pirofltable  to  the  companies. 

The  rural  people  have  a  right  to  organise 
to  secure  electric  servloe.  They  deserve  to 
be  protected  in  that  right  with  the  same 
seal  with  which  we  protect  the  profit  motive 
of  the  private-power  companies.  The  one  Is 
organised  for  aarloe;  the  other  is  organised 
for  proflt.  The  one  serves  the  riiral  areaa; 
the  other  the  onngested  areas.  Kich  Iwin^i 
to  the  people  of  Arkansas  an  essential  need 
without  which  progress  would  b»  Impeded 
as  it  hia  been  In  the  past. 

One  of  our  problems  In  Arkaosaa  Is  to 
ke^  our  young  people  on  the  farms  whsre 
they  betong  and  where  they  are  needed.  To 
help  do  thla,  we  must  run  power  Unes  over 
the  hilla,  down  the  valleys,  and  across  Um 
pralrlea  to  every  farm  home  in  the  State. 
We  must  funush  these  homes  with  aU  the 
powsr  th«y  need  at  prtoes  whlctt  they  can 
aflord.  This  genaratlag  plant  will  help  us 
do  that. 

One  of  the  most  hopafUl  devek^mtents  in 
our  rural  aooiKBny  to  emerging  rif^ht  here  in 
northwest  Arkansas  where  -■"■•  find  I  live. 


Twaaty  yean  ago  meat  Of  those  who  tilled  oar 
soil  wars  tvmnta.  We  lost  prfwils«too  ba> 
caose  am  people  mama  to  otiMr  Stataa  wheiw 
oppoctanttist  for  amptoyaaMot  were  bettar. 
Tlito  trend  to  betag  revenad.  Today  meal 
of  those  who  tin  the  sofl  own  their  own 
fanns.  Others  are  tatvatof  to  reaome  Um 
work  which  they  left  a  law  years  i«o.  I  like 
to  think  that  the  BBA  eo-op  program  haa 
contributed  somethtag  to  thto  happy  ooodi- 
tkm.  I  believe  it  has.  Ughta.  water,  radJo. 
refrigeration,  waahlng  machines,  milking  ma- 
chines, and  a  hundred  ocher  eonvealeneea  in 
house  and  bam  have  ooBoe  to  the  farm  home 
by  rsasop  of  the  earvlee  whleh  we  have  given 
to  our  farmers.  They  have  been  enooun«ed 
to  own  land,  rear  famlUea.  sod  help  build  a 
better  Arkanasa. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  private  power 
companlaa  or  their  right  to  ge&eiate  their 
own  power.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  their 
light  to  enter  into  eontraets  with  atoter  com- 
panlee  or  with  OovwaaaaBt  ageoctoa  who 
have  power  to  sell.  In  fact,  we  iV»m^iwi  these 
rights  for  theaa.  We  conteod,  however,  that 
the  rural  siaetrlc  co-ops  have  the  same  rights. 
They  hsve  the  right  to  generate  their  own 
power.  They  have  the  same  right  of  eon- 
tract  as  the  private  p 
each  to  a  free  entarp/ise  organlaatloii. 

Some  contend  that  the  BIA  eo-op 
mnt  to  aodaUstle.  Thto  acgumsnt  to  ussd  by 
thOBS  vrtio  do  not  want  to  mast  the  tosue  on 
its  mertta.  It  to  not  sorlaltoaa  for  peopto  to 
band  themselves  together  fbr  swvioe  and  to 
borrow  money  with  whl^  to  operate.  Many 
of  our  boatnasscs  barrow  Bmaey  oa  whleh  to 
operste,  but  that  does  not  sMte  aoelaUsta  of 
them.  Some  say  we  are  erwtlaUatki  beeauee 
we  borrow  money  from  tiM  Oovemmant.  Are 
our  railroads,  our  air  lines,  csir  steamship 
lines,  and  a  lot  of  other  1 
of  the  private  power 
when  they,  too,  borrow  money  from  the  Gov- 
emmmtt  The  chsr^e  uf  eodsllsm  hss  an  op- 
preestwi  weight  in  these  ttuam  when  so  many 
domestic  and  interna tmnal  troiibleB  l»eset  ue. 
The  opposition  knows  thto  sad  aiplotta  it  to 
thefuU.  The  iasoe  to  being  ralssd  to  dtoeouf- 
age  you  in  the  f^t  which  you  are  waging  for 
the  chance  to  generate  your  own  power  in 
the  Arkansas  VaUey.  If  you  win  thto  fight, 
and  I  hope  with  aU  my  heart  that  you  do, 
you  will  have  done  more  to  eneomage  f arsa 
ownenhip,  amall  industry,  and  tharsby  give 
new  life  to  the  coal  Industry  than  anything 
which  hss  happened  In  thto  seetlaa  aiisee  the 
rural  tieetrUoation  program  became  a  laaltty. 

Oonttnutng  with  thto  Idea  of  sodaltom 
which  the  opposition  to  the  stsam  plant  and 
the  Southwestern  Power  AdraJ&tattatlon  Uka 
to  use,  let  me  quote  a  vary  perttneat  ststa- 
ment  made  in  an  editorial  in  the  Tutoa 
(OUa.)  Tribune  of  March  I,  1947.  when  the 
editor  said: 

"There  to  nrj  need  for  public  ownership  of 
an  enterprise  in  wlileh  rates  and  prtoes  are 
regulated  by  competition.  Thto  to  soelaltsm; 
but  !t  is  not  aocltilsm  for  a  people  to  control 
an  essenttial  need  of  which  there  can  be  but 
one  source  of  supply." 
■  A  few  years  ago  when  social  security  legis- 
lation was  pending  before  the  Oongresa.  the 
same  profnganda  was  hurled  as  that  being 
used  today  against  you.  Hm  country  was 
going  sodaltotlc  and  already  was  past  re- 
demption, so  the  story  went.  The  tnstiranee 
oompanin  fou^t  with  all  their  strength  to 
kUl  the  program.  They  thought  they  would 
be  ruined  for  sure  by  the  legldation:  ttiey 
cmild  even  see  Hto  Satanic  Majesty  perched 
on  their  front  steps.  When  that  program  was 
up  for  extension  by  the  Congreas  Isst  year 
after  15  yeara  of  operation,  the  tnsuranea 
compiinies  supported  It  whole-heartedly. 
They  had  leamad  that  instead  of  hurttag 
thstr  trtTslmnss.  tht  TTgtilntl''-  *"'*  ■"*^*  p*^ 
pie  Insorance  <*r>itiTi^f .  and  their  buslnesi  ss 
a  result  was  better  than  before.  The  same 
thing  occurred  in  soil  couaervation  and  In- 
surance of  bank  deposits. 
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TlMV*  It  »  great  de*:  of  mlsunderat&ndlng 
eonecmlaf  Um  pwttlon  of  the  Southweetera 
Puwcr  Admlnistrmtton  and  the  Department 
of  the  Intertor  In  our  section  bpedaUy  la 
thto  true  tn  refard  to  tb«  steam  riant.  8ec- 
tk»  FIT*  of  ttM  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944 
plaoae  ttM  rcepooalblUtT  of  marketing  all  the 
furpivm  power  from  hydroelectric  dams  vhlch 
are  hoUt  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in 
haiMls  of  tie  Secretary  of  the  Intertca-.  The 
Congress  has  complete  control  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  the  eottthweet  section  of  our  coxmtry. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  delegated 
^t«  marketing  rcspocalbUlty  to  the  Scuth- 
weefiu  Power  Administration.  The  purpof  e 
of  the  Soathweatem  Power  Administration 
ts  to  carry  to  the  market  centers  the  power 
gmcratcd  at  all  Oovemment  hydroelectr:ic 
pn>)aets.  The  private  power  companies  warit 
to  back  up  to  each  dam  separately  and  buy 
all  tbe  pofwer  produced.  One  can  readily  see 
that  t*iia  wotild  cut  out  all  competition  b<!- 
itiw»  liearm  tells  us  that  no  more  than  ocio 
vttlitT  oompany  in  its  n«ht  mind  Is  going 
to  tbs  espntse  of  building  a  pow«  line  to 
••ell  ot  thnes  hydroelectric  pro}ecta.  even  If 
tnftjTyxl  to  do  so.  Tbe  cities  vhlch  may  be 
saar  T«M^"g*>  do  not  have  the  money  to  build 
\inmm  out  to  tbc  dams.  The  KEA  co-ope  jia 
not  have  the  money  to  buUd  the  lines.  Tiim 
leavea.  therefore,  the  Federal  Government  the 
only  tndepcaadent  agency  which  can  buUd 
tte  UnH  and  market  the  power  by  carrying 
A  to  the  load  centers. 

X  support  th«  proposition  that  the  dams 
BOW  producing  and  those  i^ch  are  to  be 
ecmstmeted  bdoog  to  all  the  people  Instead 
of  Just  a  few.  and  that  they  should  be  tied 
toiaUMr  for  •eonomy's  sake  and  for  greaUT 
barf  Inlng  power. 

before  our  eonunlttee  in  the  Con- 
ths  Corps  ot  engineers  indicates 
tkat  by  tytng  two  cr  more  dams  together  in 
•oparmts  ssfttnns  otC  the  Southwest,  the  peo- 
pla  bansAt  by  a  U  percent  to  21  peroeiit 
caaas  In  revenue  because  of  the 
f*******"^  which  the  oonnectlotis 
1  eCaet  In  the  power  output  of  the  dams. 
If  one  dam  happened  to  be 
tow  because  at  drotight  or  for  any 
■son,  a  dam  In  another  section  of 
tba  BoHthwast  would  bs  up.  thereby  balanc- 
lac  out  tba  low  level  In  the  other  dam  to 
I  sxtant  o<  U  to  21  percent,  Quite 
yoo  can  see. 
Z  lun«  Mipportcd  the  tying  together  of  the 
for  "»«*'**»'  reason.  If  the  dams  are 
r.  UMre  will  be  a  ojiftact  for 
•posss  not  with  one  private 
uUltty  eea^^any  only,  as  they  desire,  but  with 
It  asparats  utfllty  eotnpanlea  who  eerve  in 
tte  aouthwest.  la  addition,  there  wUl  be 
eoatae^  wtth  countless  RXA  co-ops  and 
mmilelpalltlas  In  the  area.  We  will  have 
B0t  only  traon  15  to  21  percent  more  elec- 
tricity to  sail,  bttt  we  will  have  many  mora 
bidding  In  competition  for  the 
rated  at  the  daxaa.  Socialism  does 
not  SBlsk  and  cannot  exist  where  there  is 

OOSBpatttlOD. 

If  tba  Soutbwsstcm  Power  Admlnlstra> 
tloo  la  killed  or  crippled,  there  will  be  only 
ana  pwcbsstn  of  the  power  generated  at 
each  of  tbsss  dama.  and  that  wtU  be  a  pri- 
vate power  eonpany.  The  Oovcmment  is 
not  Id  ttaa  retail  power  buslnees.  and  I  do 
not  want  It  In  the  retail  field.  I  shaU  op- 
poaa  tbat  tfllltently.  We  do.  however,  want 
eooipatmoo  la  the  wboleaale  field,  especially 
la  maifeattng  the  power  from  the  hydroelec- 
trie  power  projecU  which  all  of  us  build  with 
our  taass.  Tlia  Southwestern  Power  Admin - 
tatrattoB  guarantee  us  that  competition 
ta  our    sactloa.   and    it   dcservea   our    full 


■uuwrt. 
h  li  1 


li  waf  eoDslderad  judgntent  that  th« 
pfO|sets    uader    the    Southwestern 
AdBlnlatratloB  ctfer  great  advantages 
to  all  tba  paople.  including  the  private  power 
aad  the  RIA  co-ops.    I  am  firmly 


convinced  that  the  people  of  Arkansas  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  build  these  dama 
and  to  tie  them  together  with  a  high  vclia«8 
line  wtth  necessary  feeder  lines,  where  thns« 
lines  do  not  exist,  to  take  this  power  to  :he 
people  at  rates  that  are  reasonable  and  com- 
petitive. We  believe  that  such  a  poUcv  will 
encourage  the  private  companies  and  the 
RSA  co-ope  to  continue  tj  ernw  aiid  pr  us- 
per.  The  program  of  the  Federal  G^'vern- 
ment  will  supplement  the  power  of  the  pri- 
vate companies  and  the  RE^\  co-ops  ai:d  aid 
in  the  rapid  development  of  our  rev;'.  ::  We 
have  abundant  supplies  of  cheap  fuel  in 
the  form  of  gas.  oil,  and  coal.  Private  com- 
panies and  RE.\  co-ops  wli:  deveh  p  ftejin 
generating  plants  using  these  cheap  luels. 
The  Government  will  develop  the  hydroelec- 
tric plants  because  It  Is  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  private  utility  companies  or  .iny 
private  agency  to  build  all  the  d.ims  which 
will  be  needed  to  harness  the  potential  water 
power  In  all  our  rivers.  The  pro^^er  btilai.ce 
and  coordinatlcn  of  the  hydr  j  ar.d  the 
steaiD  plants  will  produce  the  cheapest  power 
and  extend  its  use  to  every  farm  homt  and 
to  the  smallest  Industry. 

The  Governments  program  could  mate- 
rially aid  private  companies  and  REA  cv.  -  ps 
by  supplying  them  capacity  for  peakii.g  pur- 
poses. Private  companies  and  REA  co-ops 
could  aid  the  Government  by  selling  it 
energy  to  firm  up  its  capacities  ;n  the  hydro 
plants.  Teamwork  could  pnxluce  the  be.st 
results  In  our  region;  and  teamwork  is  what 
we  want.  Simple  Justice  and  fairness  to 
both  the  private  utility  companies  and  the 
REA  co-ops  is  all  that  we  ask.  in  order  that 
progress  can  keep  her  head  high;  and  ulti- 
mately return  to  the  people  the  money  which 
they  have  invested  In  these  projects  We 
must  retain  them  for  the  use  of  posterity 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  REA  co-ops  pay 
no  taxes.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each 
year  by  certain  organizations  working  In  this 
country  In  an  effort  to  convince  the  public 
that  we  are  non-tax-paying  organizations. 
Since  we  are  talking  about  REA  co-ops  and 
private  power  companies  today,  let  us  see 
Jtist  what  the  facts  are  with  reference  to 
these  two  groups; 

Plrst,  the  REA  co-ops  and  the  private 
power  companies  pay  the  same  rate  of  ad 
valorem  taxes.  By  that,  I  mean  that  each 
is  assessed  upon  the  tax  boolts  of  the  coun- 
ties and  each  pays  the  same  rate  of  State. 
county,  municipal,  school,  and  road  ta.xes. 
In  fact.  In  many  of  the  counties  uf  .Arkan- 
sas, the  REA  co-ops  are  actually  tLe  largest 
taxpayers. 

Second,  the  private  power  companies  are 
allowed  to  earn  6  percent  profit  on  their 
capital  investment  above  expen.se  of  opera- 
tion, depreciation,  and  taxes;  the  RE.\  cn- 
ops,  however,  provide  for  their  operating  ex- 
penses, which  Include  their  tax  expenses 

Third,  the  private  power  companies,  after 
Interest  on  debts  is  paid,  distribute  their 
6-percent  profit  to  their  stockholders  if  they 
desire;  the  cooperatives,  on  any  surplus 
which  may  be  created  ty  overpayment  by 
their  users  of  electricity,  Issue  capital  credit 
certificates  on  the  division  of  the  surplus  to 
their  users. 

Fourth,  this  distribution  of  the  profit  on 
the  part  of  the  private  power  companies  and 
the  surplus  on  the  part  of  the  REA  c<T-)p3 
to  their  stockholders  and  users  is  subject 
to  payment  of  Income  tax  by  both  the  stock- 
holders of  the  private  conrpanies  and  the 
users  of  the  REA  co-ops 

In  other  words,  the  cooperatives  operate 
under  the  laws  governing  partnerships  sinr© 
that  is  what  they  are  Private  power  cnm- 
panles  are  governed  by  the  laws?  governing 
corporations  since  that  is  what  they  are 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  it  comes 
to  the  final  analysis,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  In  the  pro  rata  taxes  paid 
by  the  private  companies  and  the  REA  co- 
ops on  the  profit  basis.  Each  In  reality  acts 
as  a  tax-coilectlng  agency.     The  taxes  paid 


by  each  group  are  paid  by  the  usei  s  of  elec- 
tricity In  each  system,  when  all  is  said  and 

done. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  effort  expended  by 
those  who  complain  that  the  RIA  co-ops 
pay  no  taxes  were  devoted  to  rem  ivlng  the 
complained-of  inequities  in  their  cwn  taxes, 
if  a::y.  they  would  have  my  sympathy. 
Could  it  be  that  they  are  not  so  nuch  In- 
terested in  the  tax  business  after  al  ?  Could 
r  be  that  their  prime  Interest  Is  o  convey 
T  >  the  general  public  the  Impresuon  that 
h:E.\  cvi-' ps  pay  no  taxes  in  an  eflcrt  to  kill 
the  REA  co-ops  altogether?  Give  the  peo- 
ple the  fact.s  and  they  will  make  the  right 
decisions.  We  are  a  locally-own  ;d,  busi- 
ness-managed, and  taxpaying  business. 
We  a.sk  no  special  favors,  but  we  do  want 
t.)  ^ie  recognized  for  what  we  are- -a  sound 
and  proud  part  of  the  economy  cf  a  great 
State. 

Our  people  In  all  walks  of  life  .ire  called 
upon  fur  ex'ra  sacrifices  at  this  time  because 
an  ally  cf  ours  m  World  War  II,  whD  claimed 
to  seek  peace,  misled  Xis.  When  tlie  United 
Nations  was  organized,  we  asked  fo:'  the  veto 
in  order  to  veto  war.  We  thought  Russia 
wanted  the  veto  for  the  same  ret  son;  but 
to  our  chagrin  and  dismay,  she  hss  used  It 
many  times  in  the  past  5  years  to  veto 
peace.  t 

Our  basic  strength  is  our  spiritual 
s'rength.  If  our  reserves  of  spiriti.  al  values 
are  high  enough,  we  will  not  fail.  We  must 
work  more,  drift  less;  pray  more,  ;alk  less; 
and,  as  a  result,  we  will  love  mjre,  hate 
less  These  spiritual  reserves  must  be  forti- 
fied by  our  will  to  win.  They  must  be  forti- 
fied by  economic  strength.  It  behooves  us 
as  a  people,  therefore,  to  do  all  we  can  to 
maintain  these  values. 

While  none  of  us  at  home  can  equal  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lads  who  fight,  there  must 
be  equality  of  sacrifice  for  industry,  labor, 
and  agriculture  if  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
achieve  it.  In  a  complex  system  such  as 
ours,  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  In  try- 
ing to  find  what  is  Ijest  for  the  country,  It 
Is  necessary  that  each  of  us  call  upon  our 
spiritual  reserves  and  do  our  utmost  to 
understand  all  sides  of  every  problem  which 
presses  for  solution. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  get  con- 
stant strengt)  from  a  quotation  from  Daniel 
Webster  which  is  inscribed  on  a  marble 
;  laque  above  the  Speaker's  dais  In  the  hall  of 
The  Htiuse  of  Rep'esentatlves  where  we  work. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  us  all.  I  commend  it  to 
each  of  you  in  this  troubled  hour:  I 
ciuote ; 

■  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  of  its  great  interests,  and 
?ee  whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  gener- 
ation may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  rf  membered."' 


What  Price  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  or 
appea.sement.  that  is  the  question.  In- 
ternational law  or  international  an- 
archy? Korean  armistice  terms,  leaving 
the  basic  problem  unsolved,  make  for 
more  rather  than  less  tension  in  world 
affairs.  Even  in  Korea,  the  division  of 
the  country  into  two  nations,  with  the 
most  artificial  of  boundary  lines,  means 


i 


the  perpetuation  of  this  area  as  a  source 
of  future  difficulties.  The  stalemate 
predicted  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
has  come  true. 

An  aggressor  has  pushed  the  world  to 
the  brink  of  a  new  world  war.  and,  al- 
though his  invasion  was  repelled,  his 
punishment  has  been  limited  only  to  the 
destruction  of  war,  a  risk  which  he  un- 
dertook voluntarily.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  punish  North  Korea.  Nothing 
will  be  done  to  punish  North  Korea. 
Nothing  will  be  done  to  punish  Red 
China  for  her  intercession  in  the  conflict 
contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  United 
Nations. 

They  have  gotten  away  with  some- 
thing, and  the  world  is  the  poorer  for 
ti:eir  achievement.  Other  areas  of  the 
world  are  still  troubled.  Iran,  Yugo- 
.slavia,  Indochina.  Burma,  Berlin — all 
these  are  on  the  danger  list.  Meanwhile 
the  Soviet  orbit  expands.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence  has  grown  by  more 
than  4,000,000  square  miles  and  some 
530.000,000  people. 

We  have  not  achieved  peace.  We  have 
simply  contracted  for  another  breather, 
a  new  waiting  period.  Let  us  not  make 
the  mistake  of  folding  our  tents  or  relax- 
ing our  vigilance.  The  enemy  is  silent. 
He  is  not  departed. 


The  Tmce  Co^eraKe  m  Kaes<»f 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiBooHnH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13.  19S1 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou)  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "In  Ignorance  and  Indig- 
nity." published  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  on  July  11.  1951.  It  refers  to 
the  cease-fire  taUcs  now  bring  held  in 
Ki.esong,  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib, 
as  follows: 

Ik  iciroaAKcs  ahd  iMBxanrr 

Americans — and  their  United  NatlODa  al- 
lies— dont  know  whafi  going  on  In  Kaiaong. 
the  city  of  Korean  ceaee-fire  talks,  beeaoae 
no  American  or  U.  N.  eorrespoiuSent  turn  been 
permitted  anywbere  near  It. 

But  ttie  Red  vortd  Is  fetting  reams  at  Ihm 
Communist  version  •  •  •  uid  It  ts  a 
version  calcxilated  to  put  U.  N.  conferees  la 
the  worst  possible  light,  to  paint  them  as  the 
defeated  humbling  crawling  to  sue  foe  peace. 

Against  this  version  there  is  no  cotinttf- 
acticm  of  truth  •  •  •  because  the  peo- 
ple who  could  tell  it  to  the  world  get  no 
chance  to  see  it. 

American  eorreqpondaits  have  raised  a 
storm  of  anger  at  OeiMral  Bldgvsj's  reneg- 
Ing  on  his  promise  to  pass  a  nprseentattv 
group  into  yassnng.  and  their  anger  is 
righteotts,  for  It  Is  In  tits  tuaom  ot  the  Aasc- 
Ican  people  who  have  to  pay  the  hlU  for 
wliat  has  biq>pened  aad  what  zaay  foCk>w. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  Dean  Achcsoa*a 
Stste  Department  has  ovemiled  General 
Rldgvay's  plan  to  permit  correapomlents  to 
ohMTve  negodattOBS  to  ccmceal  from 


cans  exactly  how  badly  American  negoUa- 
tors  have  been  forced  to  suffer  Indignities 
at  tb»  scene — indignities  which  Communist 
correspondents,  photographers,  and  newsreel 
cameramen  have  been  on  the  scene  to  record. 

Kaesong,  picked  by  the  Beds  for  the  con- 
ferences, was  supposed  to  have  been  s  neutral 
city.  By  mutual  agreement,  there  was  to  be 
no  display  of  arms. 

Yet  when  the  American  officers  landed — 
unarmed,  as  per  agreement — they  were  sur- 
rounded by  heavUy  armed  Bed  Chinese, 
forced  to  walk  down  a  lane  of  armed  guards 
•  •  •  all  without  a  whisper  of  protest 
from  the  Americans. 

It  makes  a  nice  picture  to  convince  the 
world  that  Uncle  Sam  is  beaten,  pleading 
for  peace  aiul  that  everybody  had  better 
stick  close  to  Uncle  Joe  Blnc«  Uncle  8am 
can't  protect  anybody. 

The  time  is  too  soon,  the  secrets  too  dark 
yet  to  tell  who  has  won,  either  the  Korean 
war  or  the  preliminaries,  false  or  real,  to  Its 
ending. 

But  It  Is  plain  BO  far  that  in  the  propa- 
ganda campaign— which  Mr.  Truman  and 
Mr.  Acheson  keep  telling  \u  Is  an  all-Im- 
portant phase  of  modem  warfare — America 
has  been  made  the  sucker. 

And  it  has  been  made  that  way  through 
its  own  fault. 

The  Communists,  of  course,  set  it  up  that 
way. 

They  might  certainly  have  been  expected 
to. 

Did  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Acheson  realize 
they  would,  and  yet  do  nothing  about  it? 

They're  doing  nothing  about  it  now  when 
they  continue  to  suffer  duplicity  and  let  the 
representatives  upon  whom  the  American 
people  depend  for  Information  cool  their 
heels  in  frustration  and  Ignorance  miln 
from  the  scene  of  a  momentous  action. 


CoBfKM  M  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or 


IN  TEE  HOUSK  OF  BZPBZSKNTATITS8 
Friday.  July  13.  195t 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  Insert  a  part  of  ray 
remarks  in  the  following  editorial  en- 
tittei  "Congress  on  Trial."  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Tboes  of  Satur- 
day, July  7. 1951.  The  editorial  follows: 
Conoans  cm  Tuai. 

In  his  second  quarterly  report  to  tb»  Na- 
tion, MobUiHktlon  Chief  Chwles  B.  WUaon 
Indicated  clearly  that  he  Is  leas  eonoemed 
about  the  protdem  of  prodneti^  than  that 
of  run-away  prtoas.  "The  initial  surge  of 
post-Korea  Inflation."  he  said,  "has  been 
halted — at  least  temporarily.  The  enactal 
questina  la:  Bow  long  wlU  the  present  lull 
last,  and  can  the  line  be  iMid  when  lieavy 
pressures  appeer?" 

Present  plans  call  for  a  boost  in  military 
spendiag  la  the  oest  12  OHmths  Cram  the 
present  rate  cf  <aftja0O,O00.O00  a  year  to  ap- 
proabnatety  |itJ00.000jD00.  ThJs  wiU  mean 
an  snarmooB  In  et ease  in  spwidlnt  jxnrar. 
Birt  that  n>en4tTig  power  wtU  not  be  oOset 
by  a  con—pcwwUng  Inrrsms  la  oaosumcr 
gooda.  <te  «ka  eonteary,  iMbe*maiml  cut- 
backs  He  shaad  tor  sncii  key  ttems  as  aati^ 
Msobtles  aad  otbcr  conwimtr  dmrabte  goods. 
By  next  suiaer.  atrmttliig  to  tb.  WUean's 
estlmata.  the  Intlsttoa  gap  will  aaxnint  to 


In  spite  of  this  ominous  picture,  reports 
from  Waahlngton  indicate  that  Congress  Is 
still  thinking  In  terms  of  relaxing,  rather 
than  strengthening,  the  present  economic 
controls.  It  Is  showing  little,  if  any,  evi- 
dence that  It  Is  prepared  to  re»lst  the  pres- 
sure from  Interested  groups  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  price  roU-backs  provided  for 
under  the  original  Defense  Production  Act. 
Yet,  according  to  Sconomlc  Stabilizer  Brlc 
Johnston— who  presented  figures  to  •uppt>rt 
his  conclusion— this  alone  could  mean  a 
rl«e  of  6  to  7  percent  In  the  cost  of  living 
over  the  nest  13  months. 

The  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  us.  to  ask 
when  Congress  U  going  to  cease  merely  re- 
flecting the  passing  emotional  m(x>ds  of  the 
public  and  begin  acting  like  an  adult  and 
InteUlgent  group  of  legislators.  When  the 
Korean  war  began  at  ttM  end  of  June  last 
year  this  country  was  In  the  midst  of  serious 
Inflation— Inflation  that  had  nothlnf;  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  International  situation. 
It  stemmed  from  tiw  Oovemment'i  over- 
stimulated  housing  program  and  from  rami>- 
ant  abuse  of  consumer  credit.  The  admin- 
tstratlon  Itself  fftUed,  until  Korea,  to  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  but 
what  was  Congress  doing  at  tills  juncturet 
It  was  busy  overiiaullng  tlie  revenue  law  so 
as  to  grant  sweeping  relief  from  the  prevail- 
ing excise  taxes,  although  the  Federal  Oot- 
ernnwnt  was  even  then  running  a  deflctt  at 
the  rate  of  $5,000,000,000  a  year. 

Once  the  Korean  war  was  under  way  the 
President  outlined  to  Congress  bis  plan  for 
financing  a  new  military  tB<xt  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  and  asked  for  ceruin  limited 
powers  In  the  way  of  conserving  key  mste- 
rlals  and  reducing  the  threat  of  further 
Inflation.  Now  Congress,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  In  a  deep  sleep,  suddenly  came 
to  life.  It  came  to  life,  however,  only  to 
plunge  from  slumber  Into  hysterls.  Instead 
of  acting  on  the  carefully  conceived  pro- 
posals of  the  President  with  the  prompt- 
ness thst  was  so  important  in  the  ctr- 
cxunstancss.  It  permitted  itself  to  be  swept 
off  Its  feet  by  the  pid»lie's  mood  at  the 
moment,  with  Its  en^pllssls  on  proflteertng 
and  scare  buying.  For  a  time  It  ws«  touch 
and  go  as  to  whether  the  legldators  would 
succeed  in  forcing  upon  the  President  oom- 
pulsory  ccmtrols  for  which  he  had  not  asked, 
did  not  want,  and,  at  that  time,  most  cer- 
tainly did  not  need.  In  the  end  calmar 
coonsel  {derailed,  and  Con^raas,  while  stm 
Insisting  that  the  admtnkrtrattaB  be  vaatcd 
with  powers  of  ovsr-aU  direct  eontrcds.  ooia- 
I^amiMd  toy  pladag  theae  on  s  stand-by 
basis.  But  it  spent  so  mueb  time  wraagUng 
over  the  details  of  this  program  that  it 
was  nearly  3  months  before  the  Preeklent 
obtained  the  limited  powers  for  wtilch  he 
had  asked. 

Had  UM  flgbtlng  tn  Korea  continued  to 
be  a  locallaad  war  there  might  never  have 
been  any  need  for  landing  the  stand-by 
direct  eoatnls.  But  as  we  now  kaow.  the 
fighting  was  not  so  eomtalned.  What  eora- 
platsly  altered  the  ptekure  wae  tlie  sntraace 
of  Coofimuntst  Ciilna  Into  the  war  In  lata 
MOvember.  That  aeaat  brought  to  tiM 
United  Statsa  and  to  the  free  nations  ae  a 
whole  a  new  perception  ctf  tlie  dangers  la 
store,  not  merely  la  Korea  but  everysrhsre. 
tram  the  Iseasrs  of  the  Kremlla.  It  latio- 
dooed  new  dtmawsiops  into  our  prsparednem 
prograa.,  from  a  military  aad  an  eccraooife 
staac^tolat,  aad  a  new  tmpermtlve  la  teraaa 
dUeam. 

History  will  be  iadtasd.  we  thlak,  to  over- 
look  tlte  laqMtumis  baharlor  at 
jmm  ago  when  it  insisted  that  a  police 

a  laestiliig  ^jatum  ei  dtreet  coBtroia.  Wa 
douM  that  tt  would  regard  as  Ugbtly  tha 
failure  toy  Hut  aaoas  body  to  glw  the  Presi- 
dent the  powers  he  regscds  as  liiipeiadre 
for  deallag  wtth  a  probfcem  of  the  nature 
and  proportloBS  of  that  we 
alaea  last 
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ExnatsiON  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  UWREHa  H.  SMITH 


IH  TBS  HO^TSS  OP  RIPRXSXNTATl  V  ES 
Friday.  July  13,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarts.  I  am  ii^liid- 
iDg  the  following  which  appeared  in  the 
Onee  Oiurch  Bulletin  of  Savannah.  Oa. 
It  is  timely  and  pertinent: 

Psalm  or  tbx  BxniaAucsAT 

Tbe  Oorammcnt  U  my  »hephercl.  I  «h*Il 
not  work.  It  illoweth  m«  to  lie  down  on 
(ood  Jota;  tt  imdetb  me  be&lde  still  ractones. 
It  <te»tfoyeth  my  tnitUiUTe:  it  leadetb  me  in 
tbe  paths  at  tbm  psrsslte  for  poiltlci'  iak.e. 
Tea.  tlwuch  I  vaik  tbrougb  tbe  vmlley  of 
Itfflncsi  snd  deficit  spending.  I  will  fear  no 
«tU:  Its  doles  snd  vote-getters  they  wUl  com- 
fort me.  It  prepsretb  an  economic  Utopia  for 
me  by  appropriating  tbe  earnings  of  my 
grandchildren.  It  fllletb  my  bead  with  bo- 
locna.  my  tnefflciency  runneth  over.  Verily 
the  OoTcmment  shall  care  for  me  all  tbe 
days  of  my  life  and  I  shall  dwell  in  a  fool's 
paradise  forerer.     Amen. 


jMcpk  R.  McCartky'i  Ad^ets  oa 
Gcaeral  MarskaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wocomiN 

Of  THS  SDIATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mt.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccwo  an  article 
by  Oeorge  Sokolsky,  published  In  the 
Waihlncton  Times-Herald  of  Sunday. 
July  1.  1961.  It  deals  with  my  address 
on  Oen.  Oeorge  C.  Marshall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoid, 

u  follows: 

Thzsc  Dats 

(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

Ssnaior  Jos  McCabtht  put  together  a 
study  of  Osn.  Oeorge  Marshall  from  th« 
raeortf  mad*  by  his  friends. 

TIM  lounsdlats  newspaoer  reports  were 
bMad  DOi  upon  the  Senator's  60.000-word 
■peiaeb  but  on  a  supposition  of  what  be  might 

In  eurrmt  )oumallsm.  this  Is  called  "high 
llfhtlnf~  and  Is  generally  Inaccurate  and 
dtatcrtsd. 

8o  X  waltad  until  I  oould  get  a  full  copy 
ot  tb»  spas  eh:  read  the  whole  60.000  words 
and  raaUaed  that  the  Senator  liad  dona  a 
Ctaemt  Job  ot  rsssarch  sod  azuUysls. 

Td  Bate  th«  matter  clear,  this  U  a  partial 
MbUocraphy  that  Senator  McCaanir  used  in 
with  this  tpseeh: 
ChorehUl.  The  Rinf*  of  Pate; 
Lnhy.  X  Was  Tlwrs:  CordaU  Hull. 
or  OordsU  Hull.  vol.  U;   Henry  L. 
Ob  ActtTS  8erTio<»:  James  P.  Byrnes. 
Frankly:  Stunner  Wells,  Bercn  Ds- 
Shapad  History;  Bdward  Stat- 
aad  tha  Boartaas. 
Roossratt  aad  Bop- 
ildwta.  Great  If  tatakaa  of  tha 
a.   H.   AriMiid.  Global   MUaton; 
Clalfa  Channault.  Way  of  a  Ptfhtar; 


Gen.  Ludta  Clsy,  Decision  In  Germany  G«n. 
Uark  Clark.  Calculated  Risk;  Oen.  John  R. 
Deane.  Strange  Alliance;  Gen  Omar  Bradley. 
The  Wm  America  Pought.  Life  magazine, 
AprU  30.  1951. 

Also,  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  The  Niehtmare 
of  American  Foreign  Policy;  Jonatban  Dan- 
iels, The  Man  ^r  Independence:  Freda  Utley. 
Th?  China  Story;  Ilcnry  Wallace.  Sc  viet  As:a 
Mission;  Robert  Payne,  Mao  Tse-tung — 
Ruler  of  Red  China. 

This  bibliography  is  important  becavjse  :t 
shows  not  a  single  enemy — personal  or  polit- 
ical— of  General  Marshall,  unless  it  be  Wins- 
ton Churchill.  wi:h  whom  Marshall  did  n^t 
see  eye-to-eye  during  phases  of  the  war 

1  do  not  propose  here  to  indicate  my  '^un 
Judgment  of  this  speech;  I  shall  do  tliat  at 
another  time. 

The  point  of  this  piece  is  to  sucgest  that 
the  speech  ought  to  be  read;  oui;'nt  to  be 
taken  seriously;  and  shou'd  be  discussed 

It  is  apparent  throughout  that  Senator 
McCaktht.  while  not  approving  f:'  Ger.eral 
Marshall,  devotes  most  of  his  long  speer.^ 
not  lo  his  own  views  but  .o  quotations  irom 
others.     He  says: 

"There  are  various  ways  m  which  to  arr-.\e 
at  an  estimate  of  a  wartime  fiirure  It  is 
helpful  if  he  will  write  his  own  recoilectiuns. 
but  that  General  Marsh.ill  h.i.-  declined  »  '  do. 
giving,  as  I  understand  it,  the  explanation 
that  to  do  so  would  injure  cert  ii:.  reputa- 
tions 

"If  all  public  fi:ure?  accented  that  thesis. 
I  may  remark  in  pa^'^m^,  the  public  would 
be  even  less  enlightened  tliat  it  is  at  pre.-ei.t. 
"In  pursuit  of  a;:  estimate,  t.ne  may  .^^  ) 
gain  information  from  official  rec  rds  Tr.e 
records  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  "t  Staff  dvx\  tt.e 
Anglo-American  combined  cluefs  kA  .staff  ire 
not  open  to  my  perusal 

"In  the  end  the  inquirer  will  also  ft::ci  In 
the  archives  of  the  enemy,  when  they  bpc  m.e 
available,  evidence  regarding  the  beha-.i  r 
of  his  own  leaders. 

"If  the  .rchives  of  the  Kreni'm  a.'e  e^er 
open  to  us,  we  shall  have  even  de^iHT  m.^icht 
than  we  have  tcday  concernma  tne  c.  nduct 
of  our  current  leaders 

"But  as  matters  now  stand.  I  ha\e  been 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  memoirs  .n.fl  up  ii 
some  other  contemporary  sf'urces 

"I  repeat  that  all  these  are  'nendly  sources. 
and  cannot  be  charged  with  attempts  to 
injure  General  Marshall  ' 

Prom  that  point  on,  Mr  McCarthy  de- 
votes himself  to  showms;  how  General  Mar- 
shall placed  himself  In  f^wsture  t,,  r'.in  the 
American  participation  In  Worlrl  W.ir  11, 
largely  by  quarreling  with  Winston  Churchill 
over  where  the  second  front  was  to  be  and 
how  it  was  to  be  managed 

It  was  Churchill  versus  Stalin,  with  M.ir- 
shali  on  Stalin's  side.  Out  of  this  particular 
decision,  which  Marshall  Anally  won.  Staiin 
gained  ma.stery  of  Eastern  Europe. 

McCastht  then  goes  on  to  dtscus.s  Yalta, 
ralsirj'3  the  Issue  for  the  1952  campaign 

"I,  was  Marshall  who  stcxxl  at  R  xwevelt's 
elbow  at  Yalta,  urging  the  grim  necessi'y  of 
bribing  Stalin  to  get  into  the  war 

"It  was  Marshall  who  submitted  intelli- 
gence reports  to  support  his  argument,  sup- 
pressing more  truthful  estimates,  according 
to  Welles,  In  Hanson  Baldwins  b<x:ilc  on  paze 
81,  and  keeping  from  the  stricken  RcK'sevelt 
knowledge  that  the  Japanese  were  even  then 
feeling  for  peace  in  acknowledgment  of  de- 
feat." 

It  Is  interesting  that  some  writers  insist 
upon  calling  all  this  hindsight 

They  forget  that  men  like  Herbert  Hoover. 
Hush  Gibson.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  William  C. 
Bullitt,  Joaeph  P  Kennedy,  and  many  others. 
Including.  If  I  may  be  so  immodest,  myself. 
bad  lots  to  say  on  this  subject  from  1938 
until  today. 

As  one  lists  such  names,  tt  would  be  moat 

unjust  not  to  Include  Charles  Lindbergh,  who 

was  ptllorlsd  and  destroyed  as  a  public  figure 

because  be  recognized  early  the  truth  of  Rus- 

fc.^  slan  imparialism. 


Self'Deual? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF   NFW    JEKSXT 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13.  1951 

Mr  HAND.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  if  brevity  Is 
the  soul  of  wit,  the  Ocean  City  iN.  J.) 
Sentmel-Ledger  has  published  a  wi^ty 
editorial,  which  follows: 

GL.'vss-HorsE  Dwelles 

Prfsiden:  Truman.  In  a  Fourth  of  July 
address,  called  upon  the  American  people 
to  PXfTcise  restraint  and  self-denial. 

Huh' 


Granting  of  Bail  to  Convicted  Commnnistt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MABYL.\ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  13,  1951 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  was  most  unforiunate  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  read  that  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  of  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals,  re.stored  the  15  Communists  to 
bail  The  reinstated  bail  was  posted  by 
tl:e  ball  fund  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress of  New  York.  This  organization 
was  described  by  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan  as  unworthy  of  trust, 

I  appreciate  fully  the  line  of  demar- 
cation which  divides  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  arms  of  Govern- 
ment My  work  is  legislative,  and  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
.speeches  made  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  terribly  menac- 
ing conditions  to  our  Nation  and  the 
world,  brought  about  by  a  scheming, 
cunning,  conspiratorial  group  of  Com- 
munists. They  hatch  their  nefarious 
plans  in  Moscow,  and  their  dupes  in  our 
own  country  follow  out  orders. 

The  information  that  I  receive  in 
Wa.shington  comes  from  the  grass  roots 
of  our  country,  from  the  common  people. 
the  people  that  make  up  our  country.  It 
IS  the  same  sentiment  which  I  hear  ex- 
pressed in  my  own  district,  from  my  con- 
stituents. I  have  never  believed  in  witch 
hunting,  but  the  time  has  come  when 
American  citizens  must  speak  out.  That 
time  is  now.  Judges  can  do  what  they 
please  within  their  own  respective  juris- 
diction, but  at  the  same  time,  sitting  in 
their  study  cloisters,  I  think  it  would  be 
good  for  them  to  know  what  the  public 
sentiment  is.  not  only  in  our  own  city  of 
Baltimore  but  throughout  the  Nation. 
They  should  know  that  they  must  re- 
spect public  sentiment  and  must  not 
yield  to  the  faLse  blandishments  of  these 
clever  Communists,  who  are  determined 
to  overthrow  by  force  our  Government 
and  its  free  institutions. 

While  I  hope  there  will  be  a  cease- 
fire, as  do  all  mothers  and  fathers  of  the 
boys  who  are  engaging  in  the  grim  but 
useless  struggle  in  Korea,  the  attitude  of 
the  Commimists  and  their  insidious 
propaganda  shows  that  they  are  trying 


to  make  fools  of  General  Ridgway's  dele- 
gates and  those  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  must  be  on  guard.  Attempts  are  be- 
ing made  right  here  in  the  States  by  a 
group  of  Communists  to  tear  down  every- 
thing that  we  hold  dear  and  precious  in 
religion  and  in  those  ideals  and  precious 
values  of  a  free  Government.  I  certainly 
hope  that  our  judges  will  be  responsive 
and  understanding.  As  I  have  said,  I 
would  not  invade  the  judicial  province. 
but  I  must  protest  the  soft  and  spongy 
attitude  of  Judge  Hand.  I  respect  his 
learning  and  know  that  he  is  a  great 
jurist,  but  I  am  afraid  that  he  has  been 
hoodwinked  by  the  Communists,  who 
talk  one  way  and  act  another. 


Discharge  of  Lt.  (jg)  WilUun  Henry 
ETans,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  13,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  certain 
references  taken  from  the  files  regarding 
the  discharge  of  Lt.  (jg>  William  Henry 
Evans.  Jr..  together  with  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ei>GEWATEK,  Md  ,  Juue  20.  1951. 
From:   William    Henry    Evans.    Jr..    ex-Ueu- 

tenant   (Jg)    USNR,  513024/1105. 
To:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Opterations. 
References:    (1)   Discharge  Order  to  Lt.  (Jg) 
W  H.  Evans,  Jr.:  (2)  Navy  General  Order 
No  16:  (3)  OPNav  37-50;  (4)  oath  signed 
on  May  11,  1949;  (5)  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
Subject:   FUing  this  correspondence  in  offi- 
cer's Jacket  and  immediate  action  to  ex- 
pedite money  still  owed  to  officer,  plus 
his  personal  eflects.  etc..  request  for. 
1    On  May  11,  1949.  I  signed  an  oath  to  the 
effect  "that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;   that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  eva- 
sion, and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  dis- 
chr.rge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter:    so   help   me  God." 

2.  I  have  carried  out  this  oath  to  defend 
my  country  against  those  domestic  enemies 
of  the  United  States  who  no  longer  believe 
m  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  its  Bill  of  Rights,  who  no  longer  wave 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  only  flag  that 
Americans  should  pay  allegiance  to,  who 
desire  to  replace  the  American  bald  eagle 
symbol  with  the  United  Nations  black  widow 
spider  symbol,  or  the  Red  Russian  bear,  and 
wh  1  always  put  the  interests  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Soviet  Russia  above  those  of 
the  United  States. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  clever  high-sounding 
propaganda  to  the  contrary,  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  leading  the  United  States  to 
national  suicide.  The  betrayals  of  Tehran, 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  (and  others  less  notable, 
but  Just  as  deadly)  have  put  Soviet  Russia 
into   a   position   to   make   a   bid   for   world 
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domination.  The  record  of  thia  treaaon 
speaki  for  ItaetT;  theic  traitor*  already  have 
coDTlcted  tbemiielves  by  their  words  and 
deeds. 

4.  For  the  unpardonable  sin,  In  the  eyes 
of  the  present  administration,  of  putting 
the  welfare  of  my  country  above  the  Interests 
of  the  pro-Red  United  Nations  and  Soviet 
Rtissla.  my  commission  as  a  lieutenant  (Jun- 
ior grade)  In  the  United  States  Navai  Re- 
serve was  revoked,  and  I  was  discharged 
from  the  naval  service  under  honorable 
conditions. 

5.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  officially 
and  repeatedly  Informed  that  I  v&s  being 
tried  on  whether  or  not  I  had  violated  naval 
general  order  No.  16  which  states  that 
anything  authorized  for  publication  mtist 
have  advance  clearance,  my  discharge  order 
clearly  indicates  that  I  was  discharged  for 
the  text  of  my  letter  and  not  the  failure  to 
obtain  advance  clearance. 

6.  Moreover,  paragraph  No.  3  of  my  at- 
tached discharge  order  also  states  thst  'your 
action  was  in  violation  of  a  directive  of 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  requiring  ad- 
vance clearance  of  statements  concerning 
foreign  policy  by  members  of  the  naval 
service."  This  quotation  from  my  discharge 
order  is  known  as  OPNAV  37-50.  which  was 
a  continental  dispatch  sent  out  in  Decem- 
ber 1950.  To  clearly  illustrate  that  my  dis- 
charge was  a  political  matter  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Navy,  I  shall  elaborate  on  tbe 
above  quotation  from  my  discharge. 

(ail  never  saw  nor  heard  of  OPNAV  37-50 
until  April  25,  19S1,  which  was  26  days  after 
my  letter  to  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg  was  pub- 
lished and  40  days  after  I  had  written  the 
letter. 

(b)  On  April  25,  1951,  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  dispatch  to  the  United  States  Steam- 
ship Rogers  in  the  Yellow  Sea  ordering  me 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Tokyo,  Japan,  I 
was  shown  this  confidential  OPNAV  37-50  for 
the  first  time,  whereupon  I  read  and  signed 
it  as  directed  (on  April  25.  1951). 

( c  t  I  Informed  the  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry 
at  Sasebo.  Japan;  the  Naval  Disciplinary 
Hearing  In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  finally  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  I  could  not  be 
held  accountable  for  OPNAV  37-50  under 
the  above  circumstances.  They  all  agreed 
with  me  on  this  obvious  fact,  since  I  had 
never  seei  OPNAV  37-50  until  after  the 
letter  was    Titten  and  was  published. 

(d)  I-.  onnection  with  my  letter  I  was 
continua;  ^  informed  that  the  text  of  my 
letter  was  not  the  issue,  but  the  violation 
of  Navy  General  Order  16.  Nevertheless,  the 
contents  of  the  letter  were  anjued  with  me 
by  persons  who  had  not  qua.ifled  as  com- 
petent to  pass  Judgment  on  the  text  of  the 
letter,  or  to  discuss  such  matters  objec- 
tively. 

(e)  Even  though  I  could  not  be  held  ac- 
countable for  OPNAV  37-60,  Francis  P.  Mat- 
thews accused  me  of  violating  this  directive 
and  tried  me  for  it,  as  my  discharge  order 
clearly  shows.  A  naval  officer  is  not  sup- 
posed to  keep  himself  informed  of  confiden- 
tial directives  (that  he  has  never  seen  nor 
heard  of)  by  mental  telepathy  direct  from 
their  sources. 

7  A  glance  at  paragraph  3  of  my  attached 
discharge  order  definitely  proves  that  I  was 
tried  solely  on  what  I  said  and  not  on  any- 
thing else.  I,  therefore,  demand  an  expla- 
nation as  to  why  my  discharge  order  included 
a  violation  of  OPNAV  37-60.  when  no  evi- 
dence could  possibly  hold  me  accountable 
for  that  directive,  besides  being  informed 
that  I  would  not  be  tried  on  it. 

8.  Not  only  was  I  convicted  for  my  words 
against  the  present  administration  leaders, 
I  also  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the  crime, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  pro-Red  administration, 
of  daring  to  expose  their  Idol.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  made  the  world  safe  for  com- 
munism throvigh  his  betrayals. 

It  really  is  a  mystery  why  the  author  of 
my  discharge  order  did  not  convict  me  for 


stating  in  my  letter  that  Alg«r  Hiss  was  In 
a  key  position  at  the  Yalu  betrayal. 

In  reference  to  Franklin  D.  RooMvelt.  my 
discharge  order  states  that  my  contemp- 
tuous words  used  constitute  grave  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  an  ofllcer  of  the  naval 
service.  Any  attempt  to  inform  th«  Amer- 
ican peqple  what  really  happened  at  the 
betrayals  of  Tehran,  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
is  classified  as  unsatisfactory  pertormsnc* 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  an  officer  whose  first 
loyalty  is  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

9.  The  phrases  used  In  pvagraph  three  of 
my  discharge  order  bear  a  striking  raicm- 
blance.  in  my  opinion,  to  the  double  talk  so 
skillfully  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

10.  Since  the  United  States  Navy  was 
under  orders,  I  was  rushed  around  Japan 
and  farcea  out  of  the  Navy  so  fast  that  I  was 
not  able  to  obtain  the  following  Items  which 
are  due  me: 

(a)  Personal  effecU:  On  May  fi.  IMl.  I  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Tokyo.  Japan,  from 
Sasebo,  Japan,  in  a  manner  approaching  In- 
decent haste,  to  put  It  mildly.  As  my  orders 
at  that  time  still  directed  me  to  return  to 
the  U.  S.  8.  Rogers  and  to  resume  my  regular 
duties  aboard  ship.  I  naturally  left  most  of 
my  personal  belongings  aboard  my  ship. 
Moreover,  as  the  result  of  being  foro*d  to 
rush  under  pressure,  I  also  left  some  of  my 
personal  belongings  aboard  the  U.  8.  a. 
Prairie  (AD- 16)  which  was  In  Sasebo,  Japan, 
at  that  time. 

Upon  arrival  in  Tokyo  on  May  5,  IftSl,  I 
was  Informed  by  the  pro- American  under- 
ground that  a  dispatch  had  been  sent  to 
Tokyo  from  Washington  several  days  previ- 
ous requesting  Tokyo  to  originate  a  recom- 
mendation for  the  revocation  of  my  commis- 
sion. This  was  the  dispatch  which  un- 
doubtedly was  the  reason  for  my  sudden 
and  mysterious  change  from  a  defendant  to 
a  witness  in  the  Naval  Board  of  Inquiry  at 
Sasebo.  Japan. 

There  is  more  evidence  that  I  have  in  this 
matter,  which  I  shall  release  shortly,  but  the 
main  ptirpose  at  this  time  Is  to  show  why  I 
became  sei>arated  from  ray  personal  eiTects. 

Upon  receiving  ordeiy  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington. D,  C.  immediately,  I  inquired  about 
my  personal  effects  still  aboard  the  ship.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  due  back 
at  YokoBuka  on  May  17.  1951,  I  was  ordered 
to  leave  Japan  on  May  7.  1951.  Now,  If  this 
had  be~n  a  naval  matter,  the  Navy  would 
have  let  me  remain  In  Japan  for  another 
10  days  to  gather  my  personal  effects.  The 
orders  from  Washington  stated  that  they 
wanted  me  back  there  as  fast  as  possible. 

(b)  The  United  States  Nsvy  still  owes  me 
several  hundred  dollars  which  I  should  have 
received  before  I  was  separated  from  the 
naval  service,  plus  8^  days'  leave  coming  to 
me.  For  this  leave  I  demand  8%  days'  full 
pay  on  my  pay  scale  as  of  May  29,  1951. 
When  I  attempted  to  obtain  sll  the  money 
due  me  before  I  was  separated,  I  was  in- 
formed that  I  could  not  be  paid  one  cent 
because  my  peAnanent  pay  record  was  not 
there. 

The  Navy  forced  me  to  become  separated 
from  my  permanent  pay  record  on  May  2. 
1951,  and  never  gave  mo  an  opportunity  to 
let  it  catch  up  to  me.  Before  I  left  Tokyo, 
Japan.  I  pleaded  with  the  ofllcer  who  signed 
my  orders  directing  me  to  Washington  to 
allow  me  to  wait  several  days  in  order  that 
I  could  receive  my  permanent  pay  ;record 
which  was  following  me  up  and  do^rn  Japan. 
At  that  time  I  knew  ttiat  I  would  have  trou- 
ble later  in  getting  paid.  Regardless  of  my 
pleas.  I  was  ordered  to  leave  Tokyo  on  May 
7,  1951.  without  my  pay  record. 

In  Washington.  D.  C.  a  temporary  pay  rec- 
ord was  made  out  for  me  at  great  Incon- 
venience to  all  concerned.  When  I  request- 
ed my  money,  I  was  informed  that  I  would 
not  receive  a  cent  tmtll  my  permanmt  pay 
record  arrived. 
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Wlwa  I  left  Jmpsn.  tHe  oaccr  vho  signed 
mj  orders  thv*  pronDaed  that  my  pay  rec- 
ord vould  b*  niBbed  to  Wmatilnffton  via  air 
w.«ii  It  la  now  Jane  90.  1951.  and  I  atUl 
bjrv*  not  lacjat^^d  any  money  ftnm  tbe  United 
Stataa  Umirj. 

11.  It  to  btretrr  demandad  that  the  United 
Statea  IlaTy  expedite  ray  peraona:  effecU  to 
BM  aa  fast  aa  they  ruabed  me  around  Japan 
uad  foread  me  oat  of  the  Hary  without  pay- 
tac  mt.  Moreowr.  I  than  go  orer  to  the 
hewMmta  flacticn  in  the  Main  Navy 
m  WMtiliigliin  D.  C  at  0900  on 
^  Jane  38.  IMl.  at  vhlch  time  I  in- 
tend to  9D  over  my  pay  account  with  the 
proper  aotbormea  and  settle  this  matter  to 
oar   motottl  aattafactlon. 

11.  Wbito  boMlng  no  bltterneaa  agalnat 
tlM  naval  acme*,  nor  against  any  naral  olD- 
car.  my  paOeaoe  has  been  stretched  conaid- 
eraMy  m  the  matter  of  my  personal  cCects 
and  tmmmf  doe  me. 

IS.  TTkt  Aoaertean  people  realise,  aa  well  aa 
I  do.  ttet  Uaa  United  Statea  Navy  waa  not 
rsaiMMlliia  for  my  diachar^  from  the  naval 
sarvtea  tor  anaaaalnt  pro-American  Tlewa 
and  llTlng  op  to  my  oath  of  allegiance. 

WnjJAM  HuaiT  KvANS,  Jr. 

Joim  L.  lieClellan.  Senator  &>• 

ilel>arland.  Senator  Walter  Oeorgc. 

nvl  Dooglaa.   Senator   Brcrett   M. 

Boorka    B.    Htckenlooper. 

O.  SMtland.  Senator  Harry  F. 

Theodore  R.  McKddln.  Oon-> 

T.    Millar.    CXmgreaaman 

n    Idward    A. 

Oaori^    H.    PaUon. 

O.  Saaaoer.  Coaagreea 

J.  CBina   Baail,   Concrcaaman    Dewey 

MacArthor.    Admiral 

DmdwUL,  Oaptatn  Ootomalln,  Mr.  Ouy 

Tahrtatonn.  Mr.  Alfrad  Kohlbwg.  tha 

THboaa.   the   Washington    TUnaa- 

tba  WMliingtao  Star,  the  Ashland 

)    Dally    Praaa,    tha    Annapolta    Bre- 

tha  SouttMTO  Maryland  Tlmea, 

Lagkm.  tba  Preaman  maga- 

Benae  nawqxiper,  Asaoclated 

latamaUoMl   Hews   Serrlcc.   United 

>  

Mat  38.  1961. 

:  laiiatBry  of  the  Havy.  

IX.  (Ji)    Wimam  H.  Brans.  Jr..  USHR. 
at  Baval   Ferscmncl.  ItaTy   De- 


fWla. 


To: 


•Q 


Tour  action  In  this  r«sp«ct  Is  considered  to 
have  constituted  unsatisfactory  performance 
of  duty.  In  that  It  had  a  fweseeable  tend- 
ency to  promote  disunity  and  dlsatTectlon 
among  other  persons  In  and  outaide  the 
Armed  Forces,  rather  than  stnglenes*  of  alms 
and  purpose  In  an  hour  of  national  peril 
Your  action  was  in  violation  of  a  directive 
of  the  Chl«f  of  Naval  Operations,  requirmi? 
advance  clearance  of  statements  concerning 
foreign  policy  by  members  of  the  Naval  derv- 
ice.  Moreover,  the  contemptuous  word.s  vised 
la  your  letter  with  reference  to  the  present 
and  a  previous  Incumbent  In  the  Ofllce  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  '.n<i 
present  Secretary  of  State,  rrjnstuute  grave 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  the 
nav&l  service. 

4.  Coet  of  travel  is  chargeable  to  subhead 
18.  MPN.  current  en  date  of  cletachn;eiU 
(1711453  for  1951.  1721433  tor  W5i'  experci.- 
ture  account  74110   object  cla-s  029 

Pe.*ncis  P    Matthiws 

Secretary  oj  the  S  iiy 


Cblaf  of  Havai  Fcraonnel. 

Bavocatlon     at    Commission     and 
trom  the  United  States  Naval 
andtr  honorable  conditions, 
(a)    Ocneral  Order  Mo.   18:    (h) 

ex.  307-40. 
tfliacted  by  yoor  commanding  of- 
joa  wm  ragard  youra^  detached  from 
whleb   may   have   been   asalgned 
Ton  vUl  Immediately  report  to  the 
BsTml  Bac^Ttng  Sta- 
D.  C  for  temporary  duty 
with  yoor   Mparatton   proc- 
ta  accogdanfta  with  qi^erenos  (b). 
XJpan  ornqyletlon   of  aeparatlon   i»oe- 
aBd  when  directed  by  the  commanrt- 
oT  tlka  acUTtty  a*  which  you  are 
yoa  will  ragard  ytiuiactf  detailed. 
at  tha  Ptaaldnit.  the  rerocafeioa 
and  dlaeharge  from  the 
laval 
are  aBe^lve  at  MOO  od  the 

by  reaaoB  of  yoor 
ateard  the  V.  8.  & 
(a  16  March  1S61.  In  ad- 
a  latter,  oontaming  as- 
far  rapaWleatlaa  and  to  a 
providing 
far  baHat  tfcat  rapaMicatlcm 
contataad 
of  the  fomcB 


flalUi  of  oflstak  on  tlM 

for  Um  f ormidn- 

aC  that   poUey. 


GoTenunent  at  Halt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaiwoN 

IK  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSIINTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  include  as  pari  of 
these  remarks  the  lead  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Oregonian  in  its  issue  of 
Sunday,  July  8.  1951,  entitled  'Govern- 
ment at  Halt." 

GoimNMXirr  at  Hai.t 

The  flow  of  war  news  and  crune  news  Trom 
the  Nation's  Oapital  In  recent  months  has 
been  stjch  as  to  obacure  an  Important  fact: 
The  Federal  Government  Is  not  accomplish- 
ing Its  real  Job.  which  Is  to  govern. 

This  Is  made  all  too  clear  In  the  current 
box-score  report  of  the  btparttsan  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report .  a  group 
slngtilarly  unimpressed  by  the  headlines 
about  congreaslonal  labors  on  the  Ketauver 
committee  and  In  the  MacArthur  bearings. 
The  repeat  reveals: 

1.  Of  the  30  Oovernm*nt  reorganization 
propoaala  placed  before  the  Eighty -second 
Congreaa.  not  one  has  received  favorable 
approval.  In  fact,  there  have  been  hearings 
In  both  Houses  on  only  one  minor  measure, 
no  action  at  all  on  19  measures  In  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatlvee  and  no  action  on  15  cf 
the  propoaala  pending  In  the  Senate. 

2.  Prealdent  Truman  Is  sOll  slttiug  on  61 
reorganization  plans  submitted  to  him  May 
8.  Not  one  proposal  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Oongreas. 

By  contrast,  the  Kghty-nrst  Congress 
puifd  a  total  of  34  Hoover  report  proposals 
constituting  roughly  hall  of  the  entire  re- 
organization program. 

And  the  record  of  action  on  the  Hoover 
{tfopoaals  is  Jtist  one  portion  of  the  evidence 
of  governmental  stalemate.  The  first  see- 
glon  of  the  current  Congress,  j»rlor  to  June 
30,  had  enacted  only  51  laws,  most  of  them 
In' the  category  of  Public  Law  42.  which  gives 
f^»h  Oongreaaman  an  Increased  allowance 
for  telegram  and  telephone  tolls.  The 
boilar  Btgbty-ftrtt  Congresa  had  passed  114 
lAwa  by  Jane  30  of  Its  first  session  in  1948. 
and  190  laws  by  the  same  date  In  its  second 
saaahm  tn  1960. 

Thla  poor  showing  of  the  Bghty-second 
Congrcaa  may  be  explained.  In  part,  of  course 
by  the  tmpreoedented  time  taken  by  the  Ke- 
fauvar  and  MacArthur  hearings.  Senators 
cannot    tlstan    to    and   pass    judgment    on 


2,000.000  words  of  testimony  and  still  give 

full  time  to  their  other  legislative  duties. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  stale- 
mate, and  an  Important  one  Is  the  gulf  that 
lies  between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
\n  almost  all  matters  of  major  policy.  So  In- 
hospttnble  Is  Congress  to  proposals  of  the 
iidmlnlfltratlon  that  even  such  bipartisan 
hum;^nltanaa  proposals  as  the  measure  for 
shipment  of  food  to  India  meets  rough  going 
m  "he  legl*i.'»:lve  branch. 

While  such  a  situation  exists,  the  United 
Sta'es  can  be  said,  with  seme  element  of 
'rurh.  tn  he  without  a  functioning  govern- 
men' 

Meanwhile  lying  dormant  are  such  Hoover 
Com.mlssion  proposals  as  those  for  reorganl- 
^atlnn  cf  the  Veteran.s'  Administration,  for 
•  ".*'  reorganization  of  the  post  cfflce  and 
p.::r..:::i.:iiin  <<(  politics  from  piistmaster  ap- 
P'.ir.'mei;*..=  and  for  consolidation  of  Feder.^! 
p'ir'.i-  wi.rks  .ictlvuies  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
J-  ^;;.p»T.s  and  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation. 

Enactment  of  these  and  other  pending 
:■•  rt'inl;i'a':liin  bills  would  not  only  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  hut  would  add  Immeas'ir.ib'y 
to  the  efficiei.cy  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCartky's  Address  on 
General  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wracowstit 

VS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro 
an  editorial  entitled  "'Senator  McCarthy. 
of  Wisconsin."  published  in  the  Colton 
< Calif.'  Courier,  and  also  an  editorial 
entitled  "Wl:at  Senator  McCarthy  said 
About  General  Marshall,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  June 
24.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Colton    (Calif)    Courier ] 

StNATOB  McCABTHT,  OF  WlSCOWSIW 

Senator  McCaarHT.  of  Wisconsin,  the 
stormralaer  of  the  Republican  Party.  Is  as 
necessary  on  the  American  political  scene 
as  anj  man  in  Washington.  If  It  weren't  for 
the  McCarthys,  who  are  willing  to  court 
unpopularity  by  calling  a  spade  a  spade,  the 
country  woiild  be  In  bad  shape  Indeed. 

HU  latest  80.000  word  attack  was  directed 
at  General  MarshaU  and  only  Incidentally 
at  Dean  Acheson. 

Even  editors  who  decry  the  efforts  of  Mc- 
Cabtht  admit  that  the  policies  of  the  two 
above-mentioned  gentlemen  have  brought 
the  United  States  to  the  brink  of  a  terrible 
war  and  even  now  to  a  war  which  Is  costing 
thousands  of  American  Uvea. 

Their  mistakes  In  Asia  have  been  enor- 
mous. Whether  their  Intent  waa  ptirpose- 
ful  or  not  the  net  result  was  the  same  and 
If  It  takes  a  McCarthy,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  to  rid  public  life  of  these  two 
men.  we  are  for  him. 

Dean  Acheson  didn't  eren  know  that  ha 
had  Communists  working  for  him.  He  de- 
fended Alger  Hlas  to  the  last.  On  the  other 
hand  McCamrr  flayed  the  Communlau  m 
Washington  with  STerTthixig  at  hla  dlipoaal 
and  succeeded  In  routing  many  trom  poblle 
office  and  putting  many  In  prlaon. 

Let  ua  not  be  too  haaty  In  eondemnlnf 
McCarthy.     Be  Is  the  one  man  In  Waahlna- 


ton  who  seems  capable  cf  doing  something 
about  a  very  bad  situation. 


(From  the  Washington  TUnes-HoTUd  of  June 

24.   1951) 

What  Senatob  McCabtht  Said  Aaotrr 

GXMBIAI.  MAXaBAIX 

Senator  Jor  McCaktht  made  a  00.000-word 

speech  about  General  Marshall,  on  June  14. 
The  kept  columnists  and  newspaper  errand 
boys  of  the  Pendergast  mobsters  have  been 
screeching  the  house  down,  ever  since. 

They  have  suggested  the  Senator  Is  a 
skunk,  traitor,  mudslinger,  faker  of  farts,  and 
all-around  candidate  for  horse- whipping. 
Are  they  right? 

We  don't  see  how  anybody  can  possibly 
say  unless  and  until  after  examining  the 
evidence  And  right  here  and  now.  we  will 
place  a  small  bet.  Senator  Ki^Ai^vpt  not- 
withstanding, that  not  one  of  thSBe  who 
have  been  calling  Jo«  McCaetht  names  since 
June  14,  has  actually  done  the  basic  home- 
work job  of  reading  the  speech.  Itself.  This 
especially  means  the  editors  and  writers  of 
the  Washington  FHjst. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  has  read  Mc- 
Cahtht  s  speech  and  finds  it  is  a  challenge 
that  will  have  to  be  met  and  dealt  with. 
sooner  or  later. 

And  what  did  McCaktht  say?  He  said 
that  he  had  decided  to  And  out  what  makes 
Marshall  "the  greatest  living  American"  and 
"master  of  global  strategy,"  as  the  Truman 
propaganda  has  It. 

Marshall  himself  has  very  carefully  avoided 
giving  any  direct  testimony  on  the  subject. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  other  prin- 
cipals on  the  supposedly  winning  side  of  the 
venture  who  were  not  still  on  active  duty 
sat  down  to  give  an  accounting. 

It  was  their  public  duty  to  do  so.  not  to 
mention  a  nattiral  act  of  pride  in  work  sup- 
posedly well  done. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hur.  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson,  Generals  Elsenhower  and 
Bradley.  Winston  Chtirchill  and  Admiral  Wil- 
liam Leahy,  Roosevelt's  Chief  of  Staff,  are 
examples  of  those  willing  to  utter. 

Roosevelt,  as  everybody  knows,  was  care- 
fully saving  his  papers  for  his  own  purposes 
and  since  his  death  whole  armies  of  Inter- 
preters have  used  them. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Porrestal  was  driven 
to  suicide  before  he  could  get  hla  own  case 
on  the  record. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  been  on  con- 
stant foreign  service  until  new  and  so  has 
not  been  In  a  position  until  this  year  to  begin 
his  own  accounting,  but  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  do  so  at  the  opportunity  given. 

M.AiSHALL  stats  tTNDEH  C:5VE« 

But  Marshall?  At  the  end  of  the  war 
when  he  retired  to  Leesburg.  Va.,  Marshall 
said  th-it  he  would  never  tell  what  he  had 
b^'en  doing  because  he  would  either  have  to 
lie  or  to  wreck  reputations  with  the  truth 
It  was  a  cryptic  and  mysterloxw  line  that 
has  kept  many  an  Inquirer  after  the  facts 
en  the  alert  ever  since. 

At  any  rate.  Marshall  has  kept  under  cover 
at  all  times,  both  on  duty  and  in  retirement, 
so  that  any  researcher  of  his  career  has  to 
l(X)k  to  others  for  testimony  about  hla  be- 
havior. 

In  preparing  his  survey  of  the  mysterious 
eeneral,   McCabtht    said: 

"I  have  drawn  on  the  written  record;  on 
the  memoirs  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
great  events  of  the  last  10  years;  I  have  drawn 
heavily  from  the  books  out  of  which  the  his- 
tory of  these  times  will  be  written  for  the 
next  500  years. 

"I  have  drawn  from  the  pens  of  Admiral 
Leahy.  Winston  ChtirchlU,  Mark  Clark,  Rob- 
ert Sherwood  8p>eaking  for  Harry  Hopkins. 
Hcmy  L.  Stimson.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Edward 
R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr..  Sumner  Welles.  CcttdeU 
Hull.  General  Arnold.  General  Deane,  General 
Cheunault,  and  Jonathan  Daniels. 


*lVo  one  of  them  atone  waa  trying  to  or  did 
gtve  anything  remotely  approaching  a  com- 
plete nconl  of  MarahalL  The  picture 
emergea.  howcTcr.  aa  «•  piece  together  their 
recollection  of  the  events  in  which  he  fig-"^ 
uree — oftentimes  fragmentary,  never  directly 
uncomplimentary,  but  when  fitted  together, 
pointing  imerrlngly  to  one  conclusion. 

"It  Is  from  theae  soureea.  plus  the  State 
Department's  own  fllea.  that  the  picture  be- 
comes generally  complete." 

And  what  Is  the  picture?  In  the  war 
against  Germany.  Marahall  forced  on  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  the  strategy  that  has  re- 
sulted in  Stalin's  grip  on  Europe.  Once,  to 
win  his  way,  he  even  threatened  that  he 
would  hove  Elsenhower  resign  command  cf 
the  invasion  army. 

Read  the  evidence  in  the  recorded  sotircea 
above  listed.  If  you  doubt  that  Marshall  made 
the  strategy  that  h^  made  Stalin  in  Europe. 

Was  the  result  a  good  thing? 

The  same  sources  tell  how  Marshall  forced 
his  own  judgment  In  the  policy  on  Asia  that 
has  put  Stalin  in  possession  of  China  and 
now  has  the  United  States  bloodily  Involved 
in  a  Korean  war  that  has  no  reeognizabl* 
end. 

Was  that  a  good  thing? 

Marshall  Is  the  publicly  proclaimed  author 
of  still  another  policy,  the  prodigal  spending 
of  United  States  taxpayer's  dollars  In  Europe 
since  the  war  that  has  brought  us  such  re- 
markable gains  as  the  Socialist  dictatorship- 
of  Britain,  the  iimbcr-legged  French  and 
other  continental  blackmailers  and  a  soaring 
cost  of  living  here  in  the  United  States. 

Marshall's  career  as  "the  greatest  living 
American  '  and  master  of  global  stratefry  has 
cost  this  Republic  a  fearful  price.  The  full 
amount  is  not  yet  known. 

God  save  us  from  any  more  of  it. 


AboTe  aad  Beyond  the  Call  of  Dutj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or    KINTtrcKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Above  and  Beyond  the 
CaD  of  Duty,"  appearing  in  the  Sun- 
day Star.  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sunday, 
July  8:  . 

It  Is  right  that  the  Pentagon  should 
guard  Jealously  the  high  prestige  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  The  highest  decoration  which 
the  Government  awards  for  bravery  against 
an  enemy  should  not  be  lightly  bestowed. 
But  the  concern  which  some  Army  ofllcera 
are  reported  to  have  expressed  privately  over 
the  number  of  medals  awarded  so  far  in  the 
Korean  war  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
founded. 

The  number  of  medals  awarded  within  a 
given  period  of  combat  does  not  necessarily 
have  any  bearing  on  the  Justification  for 
the  awards.  The  decoration  traditionally 
goes  only  to  those  few  soldiers  who  have 
displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  In  action 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  The  act 
of  heroism  must  be  attested  by  at  least  two 
eyewltnesaea  and  must  be  confirmed  by  care- 
ful official  Investigation.  Pentagon  offlclala 
assert  tliat  these  standards  for  the  award 
have  been  rigidly  maintained  since  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea.  It  foUowa,  then, 
tliat  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Homar  to  28 
valiant  fighting  men  la  Indicative  only  at 
a  type  of  action  In  Korea  that  sets  the  stage 
for  frequent  acts  of  extreme   heroism.     It 


doea  not  mean  that  our  soldlcn  In  Korea 
are.  as  Individuals,  any  bra'/«r  than  thoaa 
Of  other  wars,  or  that  the  Armed  Fanm  tU 
any  m(»«  liberal  than  In  the  paat  In  handing 
out  the  medals. 

The  best  proof  that  the  Korean  medals 
have  been  well  earned  Is  the  tragic  fact  that 
only  7  of  the  ;tt  Americans  who  have  won  the 
coveted  honor  have  actually  received  the 
award.    The  others  are  dead  or  ml^ng. 


Stateaest  •(  tW  Ware  StabifisatiM 
Board  oa  PrapMd  To  Ckaacc  tba  Tri- 
partite Ckaradtr  of  tW  BMrd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICR11SAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 
Friday.  Jxdy  13,  1951 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  Jn  the  Rzcxwo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  Wage  StaWliia- 
tion  Board  on  proposal  to  change  the 
tripartite  character  of  the  Board : 

The  Congress  Is  now  considering  a  propoaal 
to  alter  the  trlpcu-tlte  character  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  now  eompoaed  of  eqtial 
members  representative  of  tabor,  manage- 
ment, and  the  general  public.  The  propoaal 
1  for  a  preponderance  of  public  membera 
whose  votes  would  exceed  the  combined  votes 
of  the  members  representative  of  labor  and 
management.  This  ■vopr'ua  la  serloua 
enough,  in  oiur  opinion,  to  warrant  public 
concern,  even  if  considered  only  in  relation 
to  the  operations  of  the  preaent  Board.  It 
Is  much  more  serious,  however,  whan  con- 
sidered In  ti  ?  light  of  Ita  effect  on  our 
system  of  tripartite  action  In  the  long  run. 
where  Government  is  a  participant  In  labor- 
management  relationa,  and  Its  affect  on  the 
democratic  values  which  a  tripartite  system 
seeks  to  prererve.  The  Issues  are  so  im- 
portant that  we  would  feel  remlas  in  our 
duty  If  we  were  to  remain  silent.  Hence 
this  statement. 

W:ige  stabilization  affects  millions  of  em- 
ployees ,ind  their  employers.  It  is  only  one 
phase  o<  stabilization  of  Industrial  relations 
in  an  emergency.  Any  time  groups  of  em- 
ployees are  Involved,  their  problema  must 
be  handled  (a)  by  individual  action  (b)  by 
collective  bargaining  or  (c)  by  Government 
intervention  and  control.  When  amployeea 
wish  to  be  organized  the  jx'inciplea  of  democ- 
racy, confirmed  repeatedly  by  Congreas.  en- 
dorse collective  bargaining  aa  a  means  of 
solving  those  problems.  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  American  way  of  life  la  the 
proven  abUlty  of  labor  and  oaanagement  to 
solve  their  problems  with  the  cooperation, 
rather  than  the  domination,  of  Government. 

When,  as  In  the  present  emergency,  It  is 
necessary  In  the  public  Interest  to  take  the 
power  of  final  decision  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  partlea,  the  Gov^nment  must  make 
every  effort  to  preserve  for  the  future  the 
basic  values  of  self-determination.  Including 
collective  bargaining.  During  such  an  emer- 
gency, the  Oovenunent  la  truly  the  cxiatodlan 
of  the  liberties  of  the  partlea.  It  Is  essential, 
therefore,  that  Government  act  in  such  a  way 
that  those  libertlea  may  be  returned  to  the 
parties  at  the  end  of  the  emergency,  with  a 
minimum  of  damage.  This  is  the  objective 
of  the  tripartite  approach,  aa  It  has  been 
practiced  traditionally  by  the  Government 
in  emergencies  similar  to  the  preaent.  Thua, 
In  the  structtire  erf  the  preiMint  Wage  8ta- 
bUiz.^tlon  Board,  the  members  repreaentatlve 
of  labor,  of  management,  and  of  the  genn^ 
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pobUe  b«T*  aqoal  po—i  aed  equal  nsponal- 
bUtty,  rtOfMted  in  itwtr  eqvuu  oumten  and 
ttetr  aqaal  Tottng  ilcbtB-  Deetaloiis  ar* 
mad*  after  dtaeoHlon  amooc  equala.  Tbey 
an  reached  tbrough  the  exerclaa  of  parsua- 
■km  rattaar  thaa  Um  axcrclaa  of  a  dominant 
roOj^  povar  by  any  partKnilar  eefmant  of 
tfaa  BoMxl.  Only  through  partldpatton  t>y 
•qaala  can  raal  cooperation  be  aehlerad  In 
reachii^  ^teuton*  aff«ctlng  millions  of  em- 
pioyeet  and  their  employers.  Only  In  this 
way  can  thoee  employew  and  employers  be 
aevured  that  0<Dvemment  is  fully  aware  of 
B.  their  needs,  and  their  desires. 


Tkc  Post  Oftce  I<  Bif  BanBcss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  wxw  JxasxT 

Dl  THE  HOnSX  OF  RSPRXSXNTATIVES 
Friday,  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  CANFIEUD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leftie  to  extend  my  reinartcs  in  the  Riic- 
ou.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
tnm  the  Wayne  Township  Record  of 
July  6.  1S61: 

Po«T  Omcs  la  Bie  Btwonsaa 


A  reraallBs  arttds  ixi  tha  w^rd  workings 
oC  tareaneraey  appeared  In  the  June  isaue  of 
macaalna.     Written  by  C.   LeatM- 
r.  it  deals  with  the  amsatng  case  of 
UBttad  Stataa  postal  eerrlee. 

la  blK  borineaa,  with  a  eap- 
ttal  B.  ft  also  enjoys  a  total  moiKjpoly  In 
tta  fteld.  wiaich  Is  troo  of  no  other  bu^noss, 
Mg  or  Itttla.  Its  annnal  rvremies  run 
aiouiid  %ljnoj0tn,0OO.  it  haa  SOOXno  employ- 
eaa.  OjOOt  iKanch  oOcaa.  and  lOjOOO  rchldea. 
Tat  aooM  moetlia  ago  people  tn  various  parts 
of  tha  eoontry  oomplainad  of  sharp  dedlnea 
In  thm  atandarda  of  postal  serrlce.  All  kinds 
at  maU — atr.  Ozat-dass,  special  delivery,  par- 
cal  post — waa  taking  longer  and  lor.gar  to 
tta  tf  atlaatlao.  In  aoma  tnatancea  the 
incredlUa.  Mr.  Walker  wrltea. 
LuPdop.  Bngland.  was  being  ra- 
in Sadlo  City  aa  soon  as  mall  posted 
at  the  same  data  aud  hour  In  the  Bronx." 
T^la  waa  the  ramitta  ct  cute  in  serrlee 
wara  onferad  in  April  1980.  And  tha 
for  tha  cuta,  aeoordlng  to  tha  Poat- 
that  tha  Department 
a  dsAcn  ai  about  •asO.OOO.OOO  for 
•thing  drMtle  had 
to  ha 
la  tl  ■■BBwary  for  tha  poat  oOoa  to  loae 

at  tucmef  at  that? 
not  think  aa  The  Britlah 
a  praflt  la  almoat  evary 
171 1.  Tha  Canadian  Poet  OAoa 
la  •!»  0  prrttt-maklng  entsrprlaa.  What. 
thOB.  li  tha  tooohto  with  tha  United  atataa 


qpotsa  a  taUlag  aaatanea  frt» 
report  which  said  tha 
■a  "a  orcaky.  ovareantrallaed 
Btrvetttra:  oatowidad  methoda 
t;  eambarMBM  bndgating  and 
a  maaa  of  tanglad  reg- 
Ona   of    theae 
tralfatlon.  aiay  ba  tha 
at  mod- 
to  daeantrallae.  In  tha 
ifciemj.  and  battar 
Mr.  Walker  eltaa  aa 
of  thla  a  ehala-atora  syatam 
at  which  tea  baem 
aittoaoany. 
by  oontraM. 
orarythtng.     Ito  deelsioB 
ba  laada  without  par> 


mlaslon  from  headquartera — and  this  often 
takaa  cndleas.  tune-bearlog  correspondence 
to  get. 

Mr.  Walker  finds  that  the  Post  OtOce  has 
been  sbout  100-percent  opposed  to  mechani- 
cal handling  ana  sorting  methods  vhicli  are 
used  both  In  prl^ste  busmeaa  and  in  the 
postal  services  of  some  rtner  countries  It 
seems  to  be  s  case  of  what  was  gotxl  entjugh 
for  grandpa  Is  good  enough  for  sonny 

Going  an.  Mr  Walker  believes  that  the 
Post  Otillce  personnel  system  Is  imp- wibic 
aid  Inefflcient.  The  postmasters  themselves 
are  political  appointees — they  are  at  'lie 
teari  of  the  patronage  system.  And  p<jst- 
offlce  accounting  methixls.  which  ire  ;<iid 
down  by  th.s  all-powerful  General  Acciunt- 
m^  OflUce.  seem  tu  be  as  archaic  as  the  (>jw 
and  arrow. 

Mr.  Walker  goes  Into  details  '.n  his  article. 
and  some  of  his  revelations  are  scaKK^rii'K- 
At  the  end.  he  summariEes  a  plan  v.hich, 
in  hLs  opinion,  would  eiinunat*  ail  ^r  jrac- 
tlcally  all  of  the  Departrneni  s  huge  Ueiicits. 
In  essence,  this  plan  wluM  siniiKy  h.ive  -htj 
Post  C^lce  operate  alon^,  standard  ^u.^meiw 
ILiee— something  which,  appniet.-.iy  O  >v.r::- 
ment  businesses  r.ever  d;.  It  '»■:;  '..r.-s  to 
be  seen  if  they  ever  wiii. 


The  State  Department  and  Commaoists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiscx).Nsiw 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  LT»nTD  STATES 
Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  Pie-~;dpnt  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnu  d 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Comments  by  Crump. " 
which  appeared  in  the  Cambridoe  Nf-.v?. 
of  Madison.  Wis.,  on  July  5.  1951  It 
deals  with  Communists  and  the  State 
Department. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  *:'ditonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comments  bt  Ckump 

The  State  Deparonents  commu.jus  cud- 
dling of  the  Red  Communuits  and  the  Red 
North  Koreans  is  enough  to  drive  even  the 
liberals  In  this  country  Into  hyMerlc-^  This 
rec«nt  peace  move  was  almost  tht>  straw 
that  broke  ths  camel's  back  as  far  as  sr^me 
Americans  are  concerned  There  was  a  tune 
tn  American  history  when  we  could  &ay 
"Submlt  to  our  terms  or  be  deXeatcd"  but 
that  era  ended  with  the  crownlni;  uf  0«a:i 
Achseon.  Is  peace  fo  dear  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  sell  our  souls  to  tixose  rotten  buiirh 
of  Commies  and  kiss  the  principles,  to  which 
12.000  men  died  so  bravely,  good -by.'  That 
Is  exactly  what  wo  are  in  tending  tu  do  la 
Korea  at  the  present  time 

I  would  hr.te  to  loolc  any  cf  th  se  dead 
men  In  ths  face  and  say.  "Brother  you  were 
tha  biggest  sucker  who  ever  died  in  defend 
of  his  country. "  Tou  who  fought  to  pa.s^ 
the  thirty-eighth  ftaraliel  with  the  belief  that 
yo'a  were  doing  It  as  a  coatributlou  to  the 
tree  world  and  now  for  the  sake  of  at  best 
a  temporary  trtice.  they  are  giving  back 
evarytiilng  that  you  fought  and  died  for. 
I  wonder  what  Dean  Achason  would  say  if 
he  had  to  face  |ust  one  of  these  men. 

TIaaaa  have  changed  since  World  War  II 
x'^an  a  commander  eouJd  say.  "Uncondi- 
tlooal  surrender  or  die.'  Now  we  say  we 
want  peace  any  time  at  any  price  and  It 
ooat  ua  Just  a  few  bUiioa  and  only   IdO.OOO 


casualties  and  we  are  right  where  we  started 
fnm   with   Mr.   Acheaon  sUll  at   the   helm. 

H  w  much  longer  can  this  stupidity  go  on? 
Wh.it  people  forget  is  that  democracy  is 
not  an  InTnlllble  system  of  go-vemment  and 
pven  'he  democracy  of  Athens  fell  alter  some 
incompetent  people  got  Into  control.  Give 
ei.iuk'h  people  like  Dean  Achescn  reins  in 
the  GoTemment  and  God  help  us  all. 
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Will  General  Eiseahower  Be  a  Caadidatt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  RfciCE 

or    TENNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speak- 

t  r   under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
i\.e  Record,  I  include  the  followinfi  ar- 
ucle  by  John  O  Donnell  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daili'  News  of  July  12,  1951: 
CAPrroL  Stutf 
(By  John  OTXJnneR) 

Washincto-v,  D.  fc.,  July  11.— The  big  ques- 
tion among  the  professional  politicians  ua 
this  Capital  la  whether  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower wiil  or  will  not  be  the  White  House 
candidate  of  either  the  Republican  or  the 
Democratic  Party  In  19G3. 

As  cf  today,  Eisenhower  couldn't  get  ths 
nomination. 

Ore  thirg  is  certain  in  regard  to  Kisen- 
!../». er.  If  he  ever  gets  the  nomination  the 
■  ters  caji  be  sure  that  on  the  record  he 
w;l!  h  id  a  tieht  censoring  hand  on  the  in- 
f  irmaiion  which  is  pemitted  to  reach  the 
pyea  and  ears  of  the  American  people. 

Elsenhower,  from  the  day  he  got  supreme 
command  in  Europe,  thanks  to  his  sponsor, 
tnen  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
rt.'id  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  down  to 
the  present  moment,  has  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, followed  the  thought  that  the 
fTcts  of  the  Nation's  life  are  much  too  good 
:  I  >T  the  common  people. 

On  th?  eve  of  July  4,  he  was  the  top 
spfaker  before  that  hoity-toity  starchy  as- 
sembly gathered  in  swanky  Grosver.or  House, 
Purk  La  tie,  London,  under  the  a'ospices  of 
the  English -Speaking  Union.  The  audience, 
if  course,  had  been  talking  about  the  uproar 
and  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  heard  the  testimony  of  our  Republic's 
nulitary  leaders  on  the  flrlns:  of  General 
MacArthur — no  friend  of  Elsenhower's. 

Eisenhower,  if  words  mean  anythiiig.  tried 
to  put  across  the  idea  that  his  London  audi- 
ence shouldn't  be  concerned  by  the  Mac- 
.\rthur  issue  and  that  he  himself  deplored  it. 

Said  Elsenhower  the  American  to  his  audi- 
ence of  Britons: 

This  unity  of  ours  is  an  Internstlonal 
fact.  Yet  it  •  •  •  has  been  obscured  hi 
ray  own  country  by  concern  with  trifles  and 
small  disputes  fanned  into  the  flames  of 
.senseless  antagonisms.  8erlous  differences 
In  convictions  •  •  •  scarcely  need  to  be 
dragged  into  the  public  forum  in  the  petty 
hope  of  capturing  a  fleeting  local  acclaim." 

With  this  smug  denunciation  of  the  Msc- 
.\rthur  he«u'lngs  Msen  hower  then  smilingly 
observed  that  h«  had.  during  World  War  n, 
arguments  with  some  of  the  British  Doubles 
present  and  roundly  proclaimed: 

"Had  these  been  headlined  tn  the  press  of 
our  two  countries  they  could  have  created 
public  blttemeas.  •  •  •  Decisions  were 
reached  becausa  those  at  odds  did  not  Und  it 
necessary  to  seek  justification  in  a  public 
hue  and  cry." 


rACTS  CONCEEN  ETXBT  TAZTATZa 

In  other  words,  according  to  Elsenhower 
today,  the  facts  of  direct  concern  to  every 
American  voter  and  taxpayer,  which  should 
have  been  given  through  the  newspapers  and 
radio  so  that  they  could  Judge  the  ability 
of  such  persons  as  Eisenhower.  Roosevelt. 
Marshall,  and  Harry  Hopkins,  were  deliber- 
ately withheld  and,  in  his  opinion,  should 
cortmue  to  be. 

Well,  all  that  goes  ijack  to  that  Important 
date  of  May  6,  1945.  when  the  Germans 
signed  the  surrender  papers  in  Reims,  end- 
ing fie  shooting  in  Europe,  and  Eisenhower 
held  out  against  allowing  the  American 
new-5pap)ermen  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
to  the  American  fathers  and  mothers  be- 
cause of  a  deal  with  Stalin. 

On  May  7,  the  day  after  the  formal  sur- 
render, and  24  hours  before  Elsenhower 
wanted  to  release  the  news  out  of  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  Stalin,  there  took  place 
the  famous  telephone  conversation,  now  re- 
leased for  publication,  between  Churchill  In 
London  and  Truman's  spokesman,  Admiral 
William  D  Leahy,  over  the  secret  wire  to  the 
highly  guarded  room  in  the  Pentagon. 

Here's  how  the  famous  conversation  went, 
according  to  the  official  transcript: 

"CHL-acHiLL.  It  is  me.  the  Prime  Minister." 

CAN'T   .ACT  WITHOUT  XTSCU.  JOES   O.    K. 

"LzAHT.  I  can  convey  the  following  mes- 
sage to  you:  In  view  of  the  agreements  al- 
ready made  (by  Elsenhower),  my  Chief 
(President  Truman  i  aslcs  me  to  tell  you 
that  he  cannot  act  without  the  approval  of 
Uncle  Joe  i  Stalin).     Do  you  understand  me? 

'■CHt-RCHiLL.  Hello.  The  German  Prime 
Minister  has  given  out  an  hour  ago.  on  the 
radio,  an  address  stating  that  they  have 
declared  imconditional  surrender  for  German 
troops. 

"LE.AHT.  We  Icnow  that. 

"Chvbchiix.  What's  the  use  of  me  and  the 
President  looking  to  be  the  only  two  people 
in  the  world  who  don't  know  what  is  going 
on?  The  whole  of  this  thing  is  leaking  out 
in  England  and  America. 

"Leahy.  My  Chief  told  me  that  hs  was 
unable  to  agree  on  an  earlier  announcement 
without  the  approval  of  Uncle  Joe  and  he 
asked  me  to  transmit  that  to  you.  •  •  • 
The  rumors  will  be  out  In  all  the  papers  but 
the  official  announcement  cannot  be  made 
here  until  we  get  the  approval  of  the  third 
party 

"CHt-TicHrLi..  Of  the  third   party? 

"Leaht    Of  Uncle  Joe;  yes.  sir. 

"CHCucHn-L.  The  whole  world  knows  it 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  put  our  news 
off — It's  an  Idiotic  position. 

'  LE.AHY.  Well,  I  don't  see  it,  either,  being 
right  frank." 

An  hour  later,  Churchill  called  the  secret 
phone  in  the  Pentagon  again  to  report  that 
the  victory-flushed  crowds  in  London  were 
getting  out  of  control  and  demanding  the 
appearance  and  statements  of  the  King  and 
Ch  urchin. 

Leahy  replied:  "We  have  communicated 
with  Eisenhower.  He  says  no  announce- 
ment has  Ijeen  made  from  his  headquarters 
and  that  no  announcement  will  be  made 
until  after  the  annoimcements  are  made  in 
London.  Moscow,  and  the  United  States 
•  •  •  President  Truman,  m  the  event  of 
information  from  Stalin,  would  make  the 
announcement  tomorrow." 

"Churchill.  Do  you  really  mean  that  I 
cannot  make  the  announcement?  I  cannot 
do  that.     You  know  my  difficulties. 

"Leaht.  I  know.  •  •  •  But  the  Presl- 
dent  said  he  would  make  no  annotincemant 
until  he  heard  from  Stalin." 


Itimriel't  Hov 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   ICNNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  JXJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Barron's  of  June  11.  1951: 
iTHr-Enx's  Hour — Secketaby  Achzson  Him- 
self Discloses  Why  Hi  Must  Br  Re- 
placed 

•  By  FelLx  Morlev) 
Ithuriel.  legend  tells  us.  was  the  Archangel 
whose  spear  had  the  magic  property  of  re- 
vealing the  true  nature  of  everyone  whom 
it  touched.  And  all  men  at  some  time  expe- 
rience Ithuriel's  hour  when,  in  the  words  of 
Kiplmgs  poem: 

"*     •      •     the  sum  of  all  our  past, 
Act.  habit,  thought  and   passion  shall 

be  cast 
In  one  addition,  be  it  more  or  less. 
And  as  that  reading  runs  so  shall  we  do." 

Last  week  Ithuriel's  hour  struck  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson,  a  man  who  for  sheer 
mental  ability  is  outstanding  in  public  life 
today.  Morning  and  afternoon,  day  after 
day,  Mr.  Acheson  faced  a  score  of  Senators, 
answering  innumerable  questions  on  every 
conceivable  aspect  of  our  far  eastern  policy. 

From  study  of  the  testimony,  and  Ulk 
with  the  participants  in  this  great  political 
drama,  two  over-all  impressions  emerge.  One 
Is  the  technical  competence,  up  to  a  pxjint, 
of  Mr.  Acheson  He  was.  of  course,  well  pre- 
pared for  this  ordeal,  aided  by  counsel  and 
fortified  by  masses  of  documentation.  But 
these  props  would  have  helped  the  Secretary 
little  except  for  his  alert  mmd.  his  adroit- 
ness in  fencing  and  his  unfailing  courtesy 
toward  the  inquisitors.  By  every  legal  crite- 
rion, Mr.  Acheson  was  an  ideal  witness. 

The  second  geueral  conclusion,  forced  by 
the  evidence,  is  the  great  value  of  the  con- 
gressional committee,  when  conduirted  on 
the  high  plane  maintained  throughout  by 
these  Joint  meetings  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Military  Services  Committees. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  tlie  quality  of  the  in- 
quiry goes  to  Senator  Richaio  B.  Russell, 
of  Georgia,  whose  scrupuiotisly  impartial 
chairmanship  stands  as  a  model.  But  every 
member  also  rose  to  the  occasion.  Questions 
were  uniformly  polite,  even  when  sharply 
pointed.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  witness 
gradually  but  reveaiingly  exposed  his  inner 
thinking,  in  response  to  the  probing  touch  of 
Ithiuiel's  spear. 

It  was  on  a  seemingly  minor  point  that 
the  Secretary  first  gave  hlmseLf  away.  He 
stumbled  badly  over  the  State  Department's 
now  famous  special  guidance  paper  xio.  28, 
dated  December  23,  1949,  and  circulated  to 
ail  oiir  diplomatic  missions  abroad.  This 
was  the  docuiaent  written  to  counter  the 
false  impressions  that  (1)  Formosa's  reten- 
tion would  save  the  Chinese  GoTernmeni; 
(3)  The  United  States  has  a  special  interest 
In  •  •  •  Formosa;  (3)  Its  loss  would 
seriously  damage  the  Interests  of  •  •  • 
the  United  States;  (4)  The  United  States  is 
•  •  •  committed  in  any  way  to  act  to 
save  Formosa. 

Of  this  ccnfiitentlal  document,  called  by 
Senator  Kirowuuts  "a  basic  revelation  of  de- 
featist attitude,"  456  apples  were  distributed. 
8o  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  guidance 
paper  was  soon  picked  up  by  an  alert  news- 
paperman and  Its  contents  revealed,   with 


substantial  accuracy,  early  last  year.  By  a 
committee  vote  of  15  to  9  the  whole  has 
now  been  published,  unquestionably  with 
damage  to  State  Department  prestige. 

This  special  guidance  paper.  Mr  Ache- 
scn explained,  was  designed  to  discount  in 
advance  t'ae  anticipated  capture  of  Formosa 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  It  gave  the 
party  line  to  be  followed  by  the  Voice  of 
America  and  other  State  Department  agen- 
cies if.  as.  and  when  Fcrmosa  fell.  Wliat  got 
Mr.  Acheson  into  dlfflcultles.  tn  this  matter. 
was  his  argument  that  while  it  was  not  really 
State  Department  policy  to  be  indifferent 
about  Formosa,  it  was  nevertheless  smart 
diplomacy  to  pretend  to  be  indifferent  This 
thesis  was  Ixidly  punctured  when  Senator 
Caik  wondered  whether  the  State  Depart- 
ment habitually  orders  the  Voice  of  America 
to  broadcast  what  the  Secretary  does  not 
himself  endorse  At  that  point  Senator 
Brewstes  cuttingly  observed:  "Socrates  said 
that  the  penalty  of  being  a  liar  was  not  to 
be  believed  when  you  told  the  truth" 

Ithuriel's  spear  drew  blcxxl  a  second  time 
when  Mr  Acheson  refused  to  admit  timt 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war  has  reality  vmder  present-day  con- 
ditions If  there  had  been  "a  lot  of  time," 
he  said,  it  "might  possibly  have  been  desir- 
able" to  let  the  representatives  of  the  people 
vote  on  the  issue  of  sending  our  boys  to 
fight  in  Korea  But  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  plain  that  in  his  opinion  the  Executive 
should  decide,  and  the  Congress  merely  en- 
dorse, whether  the  battleground  is  Korea, 
Iran,  or  any  other  area  that  diplomats  and 
generals  deem  vital  to  American  Interests. 
Several  Senators,  not  all  Republicans,  are 
saying  privately  that  the  Acheson  hearings 
were  protracted  in  part  because  of  this  casual 
attitude  toward  the  Constitution.  "We  de- 
cided to  show  the  Secretary."  says  one.  "that 
if  he  can  usurp  the  power  to  make  war,  we 
still  have  the  authority  to  hold  him  to  strict 
accountability  " 

The  arrogance  that  imderUes  Mr  AchMon's 
quick  intelligence,  and  seems  Inseparable 
from  It.  was  further  and  almost  flamt>oyantly 
demonstrated  when  the  subject  of  Yalta  arose 
In  the  hearings. 

It  was  not  even  superficially  advantageous 
for  the  present  director  of  our  foreign  policy 
to  defend  this  highly  dubious  "secret  deal 
with  Russia."  as  Senator  ALzxANun  SicrrH 
defines  it.  When  Rooeevelt.  ChuichlU.  and 
Stalin  signed  the  Yalta  agreement,  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1946,  Mr  Acheson  was  only  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  It  was  kept  secret 
from  him.  as  well  as  from  the  Chinese  whose 
territory  was  then  swarded  to  the  Soviet. 
But  the  Acheson  belief  that  the  Executive  Is 
above  criticism  made  him  attempt  to  defend 
an  action  that  was  and  is  morally  Inde- 
fensible. So  the  Secretary  of  State  attempted 
to  argue,  almost  in  one  lireath.  that  it  was 
wholly  proper  to  give  control  over  Manchuria 
to  Soviet  Russia  even  though  "jut  policy  is 
to  keep  China  from  being  threatened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

For  the  casual  newspaper  reader  the  net 
effect  of  these  reveiaUons  ca  Mr.  Acheson  s 
Indifference  to  moral  principles  has  been 
obscured.  The  three  Instances  cited,  and 
others  such  as  equivocation  on  our  attitude 
toward  admitting  Communist  China  to 
U.  N,  must  be  patiently  unearthed  from 
masses  of  less  significant  testimony.  But 
those  who  closely  followed  the  Acheson  evi- 
dence last  week  reallae  that  the  policy  c^ 
the  ja^sent  Secretary  of  SUte  Is  ftjita- 
mentaiiy  opportxmlstlc.  He  hiu\  himself 
made  clear  that  his  gtilding  light  Is  not 
what  is  morally  Imperative,  but  rather  what 
he  can  get  away  arith  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment, in  any  given  circumstance. 

That,  of  course,  Im  to  Imitate  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Kremlin  and  thereby  to  sacrifice 
the  very   basis  of  principles  more  valuable 
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ta  Xbm  itmsfl*  acahMt 
jOtaB.    And  tt  la  bacMS* 

not  M*  tb«  rltal  tmpor* 

taac*  of  prtedpte.  *n«  »wn  glorta*  In  ttala 
bllntf  apol.  ttet  ba  will  h»f«  to  b*  npiaowL 
AmM  tte  «i>uiiiM>u»  glolml  (wpoulbOltlM 
to  wbleli  «•  atead  oonmlttad.  tlM  formula- 
tloo  of  foralgB  pottcy  nuat  ba  In  tba  luuida 
of  ana  wha  la  IthurMI  bour.  oooaaa  claaa 
on  a  MflMr  atbieal  ptoaa  tban  tbat  of 
ivaUL 


TEHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


ixtfrta 


\* 


TH  TBM  BOHIBB  Of  lUB»««8«WTATlVBa 

FridMt.  Jvlw  13, 1951 

Mr.  LANB.  Mr.  8pcak«r.  tmder  le«Te 
ti  extend  my  ranmrka,  I  wish  to  include 
the  foUowtnf : 

LRaOAMXAM 

Ooraciii  ot  BanoM. 

Jui9  11.  1951. 

Tba  Lltbuanlan  Amer- 

paopta  tbroagbout  tba  Unltad  Statac.  aa 

wall  aa  thoaa  Lttbnanlana  prlvilacad  to  raalda 

ta  tba  traa  coimtrlaa  of  tba  warm,  com- 

atod  tba  alavantb  annlvcnary  of  tba 

k  at  Lttbuaala  aad  tha  dacannial 

of  tte  atM  bORttla  daportatkiaa  troaa  Utbu- 

anla  to  anavla  on  Juna  It.  IMl. 

la  Boaooa  wa  ubaaind  tbla  occaalon  wttb 

at  wblcb  a  raaolu- 
eoaoamtag  tba  pUgbt  at 
IJtbttanlA.  Wa  ancloae 
a  tagj  of  tbla  raaolutiao  and  atncarely  bope 
ttat  ftm  «1U  lad  ttow  to  raad  it. 

Wa  aaraaatly  bopa  tbat  you  will  eostlnue 
to  Itbt  tha  eauaa  of  traadooa  and  do  aU  In 
to   balp   Lltboanla   and   otbar 
«»^»4^it«  of  tba  world  racaln  tbatr 
ad  Ubarty. 
Toon  raapactfuUy. 

J.  Cbafuk. 

PreskUnt. 


fcnantmmwly  adopted  at  a 
oadar  tba  auaptoaa  at  tba 
Utbwanlan  OooncU.  Boatos  cbap- 
tm,  la  protaat  and  cwanmanioratlop  at  tba 
roDowlag  trafadtaa  wbleta  bave  btfallan 
Ltthvaala  aad  tta  paepla:  (1)  Bavantb  an- 
of  tiM  raaabjufatkm  of  Lltboanla 
(t)  daf  nwlal  of  tba  flnt  bortlble  da- 
<  tfom  Lltbuaala,  wban,  durtnf  ona 


U' 


o«  to  tba  Crifld 

iBBoenit  TiWh^T^n^ni  • 

BoTlat  OaloB.  ralytng  upon 

;  Wbbaatrap-Mototov  poet  of  Au- 

aad  la  dtaragaid  <a  all  traatlca 

with  Utbuaala.  Including 

of  ino.  tba  aaaacgraaatati 

I  oerapy  Utbuaala  by  aaoat  brutal 
dM  aubjaet  Lttbuanki  to  a  moat 
>:  aad 

aoMat  Uakm,  ta  fortlkafaaea 

baplant  eommualam  In 

tba  world,  aad 

of  Ltth- 

to 

by  tha 


la  Utbuaala   la 
aad  dapkvad:  and 


'KeMlved,  Tbat  tba  attention  ot  the 
Unltad  Nation*,  and  of  the  whole  cultured 
world  ba  directed  to  tbe  plight  of  blood- 
aoakad  Utbuanla.  and  all  effective  meaiu  b« 
■olldtad  to  block  the  rmTiaher  of  Lithuania 
and  to  azpoae  blm  to  tbe  nations  o(  the 
world:  and  further  be  It 

"Re»olved,  Tbat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwardad  to  tba  Preeldent  of   the   United 
States,  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
tba  United  States,  to  the  representatives  in 
Waablngton.  O.  C.  of   tbe  governments  of 
Oraat  Britain.  Trance.  Italy.  Polaxid.  Estonia. 
Latvia,  Finland.  Morway,  Sweden.  Denmark. 
Spain.  Portugal.  Belgium,  and  to  the  press." 
AmxiCAif-LrrHtTANiAH       Council. 
BoaroN   CB^ma. 
By  AxxxANOia  J.  Crapuk.  Chairman. 
J.  jAifusKis.  Secretary. 


Tear  of  No  Decisiod 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OIXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

frtdav.  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
UoQ.  as  part  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
now  been  participating  in  the  tragic  Ko- 
rean conflict  for  over  a  year.  In  the 
June  30.  IdSl.  issue  of  Collier's  is  a  most 
timely  editorial  entitled  "Year  of  No 
Decision."  which  I  include  as  part  of 
these  remarks,  as  follows : 

TiAa  or  No  £>scisioif 

The  undeclared  war  In  Korea,  a  war  the 
like  at  which  tbe  world  has  never  seen,  is 
now  a  year  old.  It  began  with  a  courageous 
and  unprecedented  action  In  defense  of  a 
noble  loeal.  For  the  flnt  time  In  history, 
soldiers  of  15  nations  fought  beneath  a  com- 
mon flag  as  representatives  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization  whose  purpose  Is  the 
preaervatlon  of  peace.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
tbe  Ideal  is  stlU  noble  The  flag  la  still 
tbere.  So  are  the  soldiers.  Tbey  have  fought 
wltb  an  unstirpassed  bravery  to  the  point 
where,  at  tbla  writing,  there  are  Indications 
tbat  at  least  an  informal  cesaation  of  hostlU- 
ttes  Is  possible. 

We  should  like  to  hope  that  by  the  time 
you  read  tbla  the  United  Nations  original 
goal  at  an  Independent,  united,  democratic 
Korea  might  be  In  sight.  But  the  prospects 
at  tbe  moment  are  bleak.  Ror.  In  Its  first 
year,  tbe  Korean  conflict  haa  developed  cer- 
tain aapects  which,  while  also  unprecedented, 
are  eoiMklarably  leaa  noble  and  more  confus- 
ing tban  tbe  tde&l  Itself.  This  altxiatlon  ap- 
pU«a  particularly  to  tbe  United  States,  which 
baa  aaaumad  the  United  Nations  command 
aad  jtfovtded  the  great  majority  of  non- 
Korean  trof^ps.  and  which  la  tbe  center  of  the 
turmoU  over  strategy  and  leadership.  So  let 
ua  look  back  at  some  of  these  unprecedented 
devaioptnenta   from   an   American    point    of 

▼19W 

Tt»  Korean  war  la  a  war  in  which  our 
civilian  aad  mUltary  leaders  can  give  a  clear 
pletura  of  wbat  defeat  would  be  like,  but 
cannot  daaertba  tbe  pattern  at  victory 

It  la  a  war  fought  under  a  new  set  of  rules. 
It  baa  baooma  a  flgbt  in  wblcb  tbe  U.  N  la  re- 
•trtetad  to  eoontarpuztcblng.  It  is  not  the 
U.  N.'a  purpoaa  to  pursue  tba  enemy  and  da- 


ft li  a  war  la  wbleb  ao  staable  relnforee- 

jita  of  UM  D.  M.  foreaa  are  apparently  con- 

tanplatad.  wbataver  tbe  fortunes  of  t>attle. 

It  la  a  war  from  which  the  United  States 
excluded  the  trained  and  accessible  sol- 


diers of  a  potential  ally  (Nationalist  Ctilna) 
even  though  the  pountial  ally  U  willing  to 
participate  and  la  a  member  of  the  world 
organization  under  wbcse  banner  the  other 
allies  are  flghttng. 

It  u  a  war  In  which  some  of  those  other 
allies  have  foxight  the  enemy  and  a:  tbe 
same  time  traded  with  blm,  provldlni:  him 
with  the  materials  which  eventually  al  1  him 
in  IcllUnK  their  own  soldiers.  And  the  war 
was  ,4Lmo8t  a  year  old  before  the  combined 
goadixigs  of  Winston  Churchill  ant  the 
United  States  Congress  prompted  those  al- 
lies to  take  steps  toward  ending  this  prac- 
tice 

It  IS  a  war  In  which,  as  the  result  of  a 
generals  dismissal,  the  country's  war 
c<  nine  lis  have  become  an  open  forum  with 
mar.v  detaUs  of  mlUUry  planning  and  many 
bitter  differences  aired  for  all  the  wo  Id  to 
hear 

It  IS  a  war  In  which  the  basic  Am«rlcan, 
aiul  hence  United  Nations,  strategy  is  built 
on  the  shifting  foundations  of  fear  ard  un- 
certainty, and  in  which  there  is  no  af.empt 
on  the  part  of  our  leaders  to  conceal  oi  min- 
imize those  emotions.  Tbe  result  o;  that 
strategy  has  led  to  an  tronlcal  sltuat  on  In 
which  the  U  N.  is  afraid  to  win  the  v  ar  for 
fear  of  making  Its  actual  and  potential  ene- 
mies angry. 

These  unique  military  aspecta  havi  been. 
set  down  here,  of  course,  without  regtrd  for 
diplomatic  and  political  consider  itlons. 
Those  considerations  are  highly  Impi  rtant. 
Their  ultimate  piirpose.  the  preventloi  of  a 
general  war  involving  Rtissla,  is  well  1  nown. 
And  it  may  be  that  they  have  Ine  Itably 
dictated  some  of  the  unorthodox  straiegy  In 
Washington. 

But  there  Is  one  paramount  aspect  Df  thla 
unorthodox  strategy  which  Is  of  dee  3  con- 
cern to  many  Americans.  Including  tiie  edi- 
tors 'jf  this  magazine.  That  Is  the  see-ningly 
endless  continuation  of  the  slaughtf  r-and- 
be- slaughtered  policy  which  Mr.  Trum  m  and 
his  advisers  have  decided  la  the  only  possible 
policy  In  Korea  If  the  third  world  wsr  is  to 
be  avoided  It  has  already  cost  some  70.000 
American  cafualtles.  It  haa  caused  sulerlng. 
destitution,  and  a  staggering  loss  >f  life 
among  Korean  civilians.  All  this,  of  xiurse. 
Is  the  inevitable  toll  of  war.  But  n  this 
case  the  U.  N.  forces,  unless  they  are  driven 
Into  the  sea.  seem  committed  to  fljht  In- 
definitely up  and  down  tbe  Korean  penin- 
sula (within  certain  Umlta)  in  a  Tilnor- 
league  war — for  the  enemy's  lack  of' a  r-and- 
fire  po^fcer  makes  it  Just  that — and  try  to 
bleed  that  numerically  superior  enem  -  until 
he  u  so  weak  that  be  siurendera. 

Thla  policy  is  alao  of  deep  conc?rn  to 
General  MacArtbur,  and  that  concerr  seems 
to  be  one  of  tbe  thlntfi  that  cost  h.m  his 
command.  We  have  considerable  o  say 
about  the  general  on  our  weekly  e<  Itorlal 
page  in  this  Issue.  But  it  might  be  \  otnted 
out  here  that  one  factor  In  bis  dlsagr<  ement 
with  the  administration  was  his  deare  to 
fight  the  war  along  sotmd,  proven  EuUtary 
lines,  and  flgbt  tt  to  win  wltb  the  let  «t  cost 
of  lives.  This  concern  for  the  cost  <  t  Uvea 
brought  General  MacArthur  a  rebuke  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Marahall. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  foreign 
policy  tnquu-y.  Secretary  Marshall  iiid.  "I 
am  disturbed  and  I  should  think  yoi.  would 
be  disturbed  at  tbe  effect  that  wll]  sweep 
through  that  force  (In  Korea)  of  a  si  uatlon 
In  which  their  commander  has  sta  ed  his 
views  which  accentuate  tbe  casualtl  ?s  that 
they  are  suffering  and  In  effect  th.  t  It  la 
without  juatlfled  purpose." 

It  la  quite  poaslble  tbat  tbe  aolc  lers  In 
Korea  do  not  need  to  have  tbelr  former 
Gonunander  "accentuate"  tbe  caaualt  ea  tbey 
are  suffering  or  point  out  to  tbam  tbe  In- 
hibited and  truatratlag  aspeeU  of  U  e  cam- 
paign in  which  they  are  engaged.  H  Is  also 
pos-'slble  that  they  might  be  dlatui  bed  by 
some  k;ther  testimony  by  3ecretary  Si  arshall. 


as  well  as  by  General  Bradley,  before  the 
same  Senate  committees.  For.  though  they 
disagreed  with  General  MacArthiir  on  many 
things,  the  Defense  Secretary  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  did  confirm 
his  opinion  that  the  slaughter-and-be- 
slaughtered  policy  carries  no  guaranty  of 
victory. 

General  MacArthur  told  Congress  that 
"the  position  of  the  command  from  the  mili- 
tary standpoint  forbade  victory."  Secretary 
Marshall  said  to  the  Senators.  "I  should  say 
that  if  the  Chinese  Commimist  continue  In 
force  in  North  Korea  with  the  potential  of 
additional  reinfarcementa  that  might  be 
made  available,  and  with  our  situation  where 
we  visualize  no  considerable  reinforcement  of 
the  United  Nations  Army,  that  they  could 
not  be  driven  out  of  North  Korea."  And 
when  a  Senator  asked  General  Bradley  if 
the  present  program  in  Korea  would  bring 
decisive  results,  he  replied,  "I  am  not  too 
sure  we  will  get  them  under  our  present 
methods  •  •  *.  I  don't  believe  anyone 
Is  going  to  promise  you  or  the  country  that 
we  are  going  to  get  decisive  results  tmder 
what  we  are  doing." 

In  spite  of  this,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers see  no  alternative  policy  that  would 
not  In  their  opinion  bring  on  general  war. 
Their  adherents  seem  satlsfled  with  that 
policy  and  only  slightly  dismayed  by  the 
casualties  Incurred  lb  the  Indecisive  con- 
flict. One  of  these  adherents.  Professor 
Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.,  the  Harvard  his- 
torian and  a  sort  of  imofflclal  spokesman  for 
the  administration,  had  this  to  say:  "Mac- 
Arthur  says  •  •  •  the  American  people 
simply  cannot  take  any  longer  our  'stag- 
gering' and  'progressively  mounting"  losses." 
Mr.  Schleslnger  asked.  "What  have  these 
losses  been?'  Then  he  answered  himself 
thus:  "MacArthur  himself  said  that  13.000 
Americans  had  been  killed  In  Korea  since 
last  J""".  This  Is  a  terrible  and  tragic 
.th'-  Rut  It  seems  hardly  an  Intolerable 
iors  fjr  a  Nation  which  killed  31.500  peo- 
ple In  1949  by  automobile  accidents." 
V  The  families  of  those  13,000  dead,  among 
others,  will  not  share  Professor  Schlesinger's 
callous  view.  They  will  take  his  snide  quo- 
tation marks  away  from  the  general's  des- 
cription of  the  casualties  and  agree  that  Ln 
a  war  of  vacillating  policy,  a  war  whose 
most  hopeful  outcome  now  Is  the  status  quo 
ante  bellum.  the  continuing  losses  are  Indeed 
staggering, 

Some  of  the  occurrences  that  followed 
General  MacArthur's  dismissal  give  reason 
why  the  Goverivnenfs  present  policy  may 
aptly  be  called  vacillating.  (They  are  dis- 
cussed more  fully  on  this  issue's  regtdar  edi- 
torial page.)  The  general  proposed  certain 
actions  which  were  stated  as  contributing 
causes  to  his  being  fired.  Now  the  admin- 
istration has  either  adopted  them  or  Is  con- 
templating their  adoption. 

No  one  outside  the  iron  curtain  can  ac- 
curately say  whether  General  Mac/irthur's 
adopted  or  discarded  policies  would  provoke 
Russia  to  open  attack.  But  It  is  our  opinion 
that  some  of  i.  e  people  who  have  dlsagTeed 
with  him  most  bitterly  have  made  riore  pro- 
vocative statements  than  the  former  U.  N. 
commander  ever  did. 

President  Truman.  Secretary  Marsha'l, 
General  Bradley  and  others  high  in  Govern- 
ment have  told  Russia  and  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  not  ready  for  war  with 
the  Soviets.  Mobilization  Director  Wllaon 
was  even  more  specific.  He  said  the  country 
wouldn't  be  ready  few  2  years.  Now.  isn't 
that  provoking  Russia — ot  rather,  Isn't  It 
enticing  Russia  into  war  and  inviting  at- 
tack? if  Russia  la  ready  for  war.  would  the 
Kremlin  need  any  more  provocatlcu  than 
tbla  open  admlasion  of  weakness,  plus  a  hot 
war  already  going  In  Korea?  Would  bomte  In 
Manchuria  or  a  naval  blockade  of  tbe  CSilna 
coast  gise  the  final  tip  to  the  scales  wblcb 


already    are    so    heavily      weighted    to    our 
disadvantage? 

No  one.  we  repeat,  can  be  sure  of  the  an- 
swers to  those  questions.  But  it  does  seem 
that  If  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  want  war 
and  are  prepared  for  it  now.  they  have  ample 
excuse  to  get  Into  It.  And  It  also  seems  that 
the  best  guess  ta  still  the  familiar  specula- 
tion that  Russia  has  its  own  timetable,  and 
that  If  tbere  Is  to  be  a  general  war  It  will 
begin  when  Russia  is  ready  and  not  before. 

So  all  the  arguments  and  disagreements 
over  Kcrean  policy  and  strategy  bolls  down 
to  this:  the  only  over- all  American  policy 
is  the  passive  policy  of  waiting  to  see  what 
Russia  Is  going  to  do  next.  Generals  may 
be  fired  and  replaced,  but  Stalin  still  calls 
the  turn. 

The  Eurross. 


Red  Doable  Cross 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   UINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESiENTATTVEa 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speakei .  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article: 

Red  Double  Caoss 
(By   Ludwell   Denay) 

The  Korean  armistice  negotiations  have 
run  true  to  form.  In  almost  all  AIUed-Red 
conferences,  our  negotiators  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way.  They  are  saved — Lf  ever — 
only  when  Stalin  overplays  his  hand 

Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway  anc  his  chief  ne- 
gotiator, Vice  Adm.  Turner  Joy,  are  the 
latest — but  probably  not  the  ast — of  a  long 
list  of  capable  and  forewarned  American  rep- 
resentatives who  still  could  lot  be  careful 
enough  m  dealing  with  the  couble-crossing 
Reds. 

When  the  Reds  substituted  ICaesong  In  no- 
man  s  land,  for  the  original  Ridgway  pro- 
posal of  a  Danish  hospital  ship  as  a  meeting 
place,  we  apparently  accepted  ICaesong  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  b«.'  neutral  un- 
armed territory  and  that  the  two  parties 
would  be  equal. 

Instead,  the  Reds  reoccupleC  Kaesong  with 
troops  and  armed  guards.  Admiral  Joy's 
delegation  were  photographed  sdong  with  the 
guards  as  Red  propaganda  fodler  to  make  It 
appear  that  they  were  the  deteated.  begging 
cease-flre  from  the  victorious  Communists. 

The  fact  that  the  third-day  break  came 
over  Red  action  l.a  txirning  back  a  U.  N.  con- 
voy Including  newsmen,  was  ml^^ely  a  belated 
Ridgway  protest  against  denial  of  equal  stat- 
us and  failure  of  neutrality  observance  of 
which  the  Reds  had  been  guilty  from  the  be- 
glnulng. 

The  net  result  probably  Is  a:i  to  the  good, 
whether  these  negotiations  f,re  to  be  re- 
sumed as  the  Allied  authoritit«  seem  to  ex- 
pect, or  wUl  be  delayed  lnd«!flnltely  until 
Allied  military  victory.  Genera:.  Ridgway  and 
his  associates  hereafter  certiinly  will  be 
sterner  In  their  diplomatic  and  military  deal- 
ings with  the  enemy. 

In  fairness  to  General  Rid^rway  and  Ad- 
miral Joy  and  their  brilliant  isattle  records. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  their  profes- 
sion Is  fighting  rather  than  dickering. 

If  Stalin  repeatedly  outsmarted  such  polit- 
ical aces  aa  Cburcblll  and  Boosevelt.  if  Pres- 
ident Trunum  bad  to  learn  tbat  the  Bed 
dictator  was  hardly  tbe  good  fellow  he  ap- 
peared at  conferencea.  If  socb.  canny  nego- 
tiators as  CordeU  HuH.  Jamet  Bymee.  and 
Kmle  Bevln  bad  to  learn  tbe  bard  way,  and 


such  crack  mUitary  brains  as  Maraball.  Elsen- 
hower. Clark,  and  Clay  were  not  tough  enough 
in  dealing  with  tbe  Reds  at  first,  u  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  present  negotistors  huve 
t)een  jolted  a  bit. 

Ill  most  of  these  cases,  whether  American 
or  Brttlab,  Allied  negotiatcvs  who  acted  in 
good  faith  and  were  tricked,  came  out  wiser 
and  more  effective  repreaentatlvra.  In  almost 
every  case,  however,  they  did  not  react  suffi- 
ciently until  Stalin  had  repeated  the  double- 
cross  and  overplayed  his  band. 

Perhaps  one  explanation  of  Stalin's  ability 
to  fool  Allied  negotiators  at  first  U  that  tbe 
western  nUnd,  however  bard  In  actual  mUl- 
tary warfare,  Is  Incapable  of  being  equally 
ruthless  In  conference. 

To  the  democratic  mind,  treachery  is  not 
the  purpose.  It  Is  the  Communist  purpose  to 
peace  as  In  war.  because  to  Stalin  peace  ta 
almply  a  camouflaged  form  of  war  to  destroy 
the  democratic  enemy. 

Therefore  every  Red  conference  Is  a  trap, 
and  the  best  agreement  Is  only  a  temporary 
ruse  to  be  broken  whenever  Stalin  thlnka 
be  can  get  away  wttb  K. 


Etkkt  af  tkc  Federal  GoTeramat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoicsiir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  13,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoud  an  article 
entitled  "Must  Lift  Government  Prom 
Moral  Morass.  Senator  Byhd  Says,"  an 
Associated  Press  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

Must  Lot  GovnufMXNT  PaoM  BfoaAi.  McHusa, 
Sknatss  Btu>  Sats 

The  ethics  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  sunk  so  low,  nays  Senator  Brxo.  Demo- 
crat, of  Virginia,  that  Congress  Is  consider- 
ing rewriting  the  Ten  Commandments  In- 
to a  special  code  for  Government  officials. 

Senator  Btm  called  -It  a  shameful  fact 
•that  the  situation  In  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment haa  reached  such  a  point"  that  It  was 
necessary  'to  raise  the  Government  from  the 
moral  morass." 

HU  remarks  about  the  ethics  of  Govern- 
ment officials  were  made  In  a  statement  on 
Government  expenditures  which  Senator 
Etm  said  have  been  climbing  steadily  sine* 
World  War  n  without  any  effort  by  President 
Truman  to  check  them. 

Replying  to  a  statement  by  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
AsBlstant  Director  of  tbe  Federal  Budget, 
that  "there  is  no  valid  basis  for  the  aas«rtlon 
that  vast  sums  of  money  can  be  saved  by 
eliminating  waste  and  duplications  in  tbit 
Federal  bureaucracy*  Senator  Btxd  cited 
the  foUowtng  examples  of  what  he  called 
vraste : 

Government  publicity.  ♦106,000.000  a  year; 
Armed  Fcox^es  advertising.  »5,500.000:  tba 
Government  operates  190.000  nonmtlltary 
motor  vebiclea  more  thup  a  billion  mllea 
a  year;  tbe  Air  Force  la  paying  clvU  ■ervica 
salaries  plus  tuition  to  send  pupils  to  busi- 
ness BcboQls  to  learn  typing;  and  Agrkntl- 
ture  Department  sells  suri^tu  butter  to  Italy 
at  15  cents  a  pound  while  tba  Army  buys  olao 
at  25^  cents  a  pound;  and  tba  Air  Forca 
is  planning  to  buy  92.500.000  wortb  of  ref- 
use trucks  at  glS.lOS  aplace  as  comparad 
with  $6,000  trucks  used  in  Washington. 
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EXTEHSION  OP  RCMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

Off    IOWA 

HI  TBI  BODSS  or  RKPBBBSRTATXVES 
Fridat,  Julv  tJ.  1951 

Mr.  MABTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
pursuant  to  permiasion  glYen  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  include  the 
speech  I  delivered  at  West  Branch,  Iowa. 
at  the  opening  of  their  centennial  cele- 
bratkm  last  night.  ThurBday  evening. 
July  13. 

Tbe  West  Branch  centennial  pageant 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
colorful  centennial  pageants  I  have  ever 
aeen.  as  it  portrayed  the  founding  and 
development  of  PresUlent  Herbert  Hoov- 
er's hooae  community  and  included  sev- 
eral Important  Incidents  In  his  famUy  s 
history  and  his  own  childhood  as  well  a^ 
the  more  reoent  tiiMtorj  leading  to  his 
electkm  as  President.  It  was  indeed  an 
honor  ant*  a  privilege  to  attend  and  to 
tate  part  In  this  ceremony. 

Tba  i^twram  and  the  paseant  were 
baaed  v^oa  historical  and  pa t*^  otic 
moUfa    My  own  address  follows: 

Tooa  ABvn&utT  akv  Bs  Alztt 
hmw    been    growtsg    up    In    Ibis 

rl4  ovtr  the  p*»t  150  yean  two  great  rival 
■la  and  Amciiea.  Hot  with - 
drf«Iop«D«nU  ts  the  mtddle  V) 
I  at  una  period  that  obacured  their  basic 
rtealry  wa  scad  to  be  aapeclally  alert  todiiy 
to  Ni  isMcnoa.  This  rlTalry  waa  recognized 
liy  world  dtphwnata.  hlstortaoa.  and  mUitary 
laaders  taoa  aftar  tha  pronouncement  of  tt.e 
MoMCia  Ooetrtne  In  1823.  It  Is  worth  o\^ 
wbOa  brteOy  to  look  back  to  the  wrltlngB  cf 
tlw  period  Immediately  following  the  pro- 
aooiMsmBk  of  the  Ifonroe  Doctnne  because 
It  may  fealp  tie  to  understand  tome  of  the 
eroaa  awnaita  in  world  affaire  of  today. 

Alaxkt  da  TocqueTlIle.  of  France.  In  1831. 
vkltad  tha  t7nlt«d  SUtee  to  inquire  Inoj 
wtat  waa  tban  hailed  aa  tbe  great  expert- 
mant  ta  eonatitutlonal  liberty.  Coming  t) 
narth  inierlfa  ibortly  aftar  tha  pronounce- 
amt  at  tha  Monroe  Doctrine,  da  TOaiuevllla 
waa  aequilatad  with  tba  major  currmta  of 
4avalopmanta  in  Kuropa  which.  Lii 
at  antaaquant  evanta.  ba  daacrlbad  with 


i  I 


WrttlDg  abtmt  1835  in  hla  Democraey  In 
ba  gummartted  bla  news  with  un- 

at  the  praaent  time,  two  great 
ta  tba  world  which  seam  to  tend 
lb*  aaaa  and,  although  they  etarted 
It  pctou:  I  allude  to  the  Rue- 
Both  of  them 
iq>  unaotlead:  and  whilat  tba 
dliactad  alaawbere, 
a  moat  proml- 
the  natkma:  and  tba  world 
and  tbdr  graatneai 
tlma.    . 
'All  oOMir   natlona  eeem   to  have   naarly 
fttoral  Umits.  and  <aily  to  be 
with   tba    maiatanance    of    thalr 
are  atUI  in   tba  act  of 
are  atofipad.  or  ooa- 
wttta  astoama  dtBculty; 
wtth  aasa  aad  with 
to  which  ttia  human 
Tha 
natwal 

of  tha 

tha 

Ifft:  tha  tottar,  dvUi- 


Mllon  with  all  Its  wcap.n-.s  »ncl  iU  .irts.  '.Lf 
conqueete  of  the  oae  .ire,  Uieref -rf.  jidinf  1 
by  the  plowshare;  these  ai  the  other  by  tne 
•wca-d. 

"The  Anglo-American  reUes  upoii  p*r;i.i.i; 
interest  to  accompiuh  hu  eudf.  .i:.J  give,-, 
free  scope  to  the  uiiguicled  exo;ti,...H  di.d 
common  sense  of  the  citizeni,  the  Russia;. 
centers  all  the  authority  u.'  st>ciPty  in  a  s;ii- 
gle  arm.  the  prlnclp  U  iristrur.ie:.:  <:  tn-* 
former  Is  freedom:  cr  the  lafer  <e:  -u  ; 
Their  startln^j  point  Is  diffe:c::i.  tuid  u-<:.: 
courses  are  net  the  same,  yet  cich  v-f  '.i.e:'.. 
seems  to  be  marked  ov.;  by  the  wii!  >.i  hc.iv- 
en  to  sway  the  destines  r,r  half   the  tlub« 

Just  before  the  outbre.ik  u!  the  Cr.n.t.ir. 
War  tn  18,'S3  b^"sp^n  Fr>":rp  and  Eii^.a.r,d 
on  the  one  hand  u;id  Ru.« m  on  the  other, 
Lord  Pn!mer!su>n.  Bnuish  }  f-.s-.  M;-V'r 
for  many  years  and  Priaie  M  :  ■<  :  :  r 
nearly  10  ye.irs  sai.ke  ■  f  :.:p  »-ra:doni  and 
Its  nietho*!.?  .i«  :u. ious 

"The  ;.xl!rv  and  practlrc  of  the  Rustl.in 
Go- ernnient  h:>_s  '•!w!v«i  been  to  pu:h  for- 
w-r  1  Its  encroachments  as  tsist  .^nd  .is  tar 
as  the  apathy  or  vxant  of  flrmncss  uf  other 
governments  wciild  n'.W.v  it.  but  alwcys  to 
step  and  reti.-e  when  it  »»s  met  with  de- 
cided resistance.  In  further.ince  of  th-s 
poiicv,  the  Ru.'jJlr'.n  Govern  men:  has  alvrays 
bad  two  strings  to  It.s  bow  mrKlernte  lan- 
gu-ige  and  disinterested  proicssions  ar  St  P-  - 
tersburg   and    London,    .icuv    .is^^-rc-  :;v 

Ita  agents  on  the  scene  of  r;>ern-;   i  = 

During  his  famoia  .Asiatic  cruife  Commo- 
dore Perry  not  only  visited  the  J:tpanefe 
Empire  and  other  i.^Und."  of  that  re^;..  u  t:ii 
also  the  mainland  of  e-u-tern  .Vs:a  i: 
thus  able  to  Interpret  realistically  ;  .u-  m.  -. - 
ments  lie  discerned 

Commodore   Perry    presented   a   pii"c-r    to- 
fore  the  American  Geog:  rphic.il   .^i.d   r»  au.- 
tlcal    Society,    at    a    mettinj    held    March    (i 
1856.  in  New  York  City,  ironi  which  I  quote 
as  follows. 

"It  requires  no  sage  to  predict  events  -o 
Strongly  foreshadowed  to  us  all;  s-.iu  west- 
ward wiil  the  course  uf  empire  tr.Xe  its  way 
But  the  liut  act  in  the  drama  is  yet  t.;  be 
unfolded,  and  notwithstanding  the  reason- 
ing of  political  empires — westward  ncrth- 
ward.  and  soutnward — to  me  it  seems  th  ».t 
the  people  of  America  wUl.  in  seme  form  r 
other,  extend  their  dominion  and  their 
power  until  they  shall  have  brou^jht  within 
theur  mighty  embrace  multitudes  of  tne  is- 
lands of  the  great  Paclflc,  and  placed  the 
Saxon  race  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  .^■'la: 
and  I  think,  too.  that  eastward  and  south- 
ward will  her  great  rival  of  future  at:gran- 
disenMnt — Russia — streuh  forth  her  power 
to  the  coast  of  China  and  Slam,  and  thus  the 
Sejion  and  the  Cossack  will  meet  once  more. 
In  strife  or  In  friendship,  on  another  field. 
Win  It  be  tn  friendship?  I  fear  not  The 
antagoniatlc  exponents  of  freedom  and 
abaolutlam  must  thus  meet  at  last,  and  then 
will  ba  fought  that  mighty  batUe  on  which 
the  world  will  look  with  breathleas  interest. 
for  on  Its  Issue  will  depend  the  freedom  or 
tha  alavary  of  the  world — dcopotlsm  or 
ratkKial  liberty  must  be  the  fate  of  civUlzed 
man.  I  think  I  see  In  the  distance  the 
giants  that  are  growing  up  for  that  fierce 
and  final  encounter;  in  the  progress  of 
evenU  that  battle  must  sooner  or  later  in- 
avltably  be  fought." 

It  la  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can  avoid 
this  flarca  and  final  encounter  between  Rus- 
sia and  America  that  waa  predicted  bo 
daflnltely  by  Commodore  Perry  In  1856  To 
do  BO  wa  muat  know  and  understand  our 
advanary  and  wa  muat  know  our  own 
Btrangth  aad  our  own  weakneaeefl.  Then  we 
must  buUd  a  sound  economy  and  develop  to 
tha  utmcat  the  sinews  of  our  country,  in 
ddag  this  wa  muat  rely  on  tba  undentand- 
laC  aad  aouad  judgment  of  tha  American 
people  tbemaatvae. 

Za  natural  raaottrcea  Auasla  and  America 
ar«  tha  two  ^-aat  "have"  aaUons  on  this 


•i'^rth.  No  small  part  of  our  streng  h  lies  In 
'  ur  naturai  supply  of  strategic  an  1  critical 
materuis  B<jih  Russia  and  Amerlc  a  are  to- 
day vigorously  locating,  producing,  and  de- 
■.p. oping   the.*e  niaterlals. 

.Another  great  factor  is  Industrla.  produc- 
ti'..n  luifl  Inventive  genius.  In  t  lat  field 
America  has  developed  overwheimlr  g  superi- 
or, ty 

.\  h'rd  gieat  factor  Is  the  general  develcp- 
n-.fiit  -r  ,.ur  economic  strength  anil  trained 
n-.iop.oAe:  'o  maintain  cur  agrlcul!  ural  and 
iridn.strtal    oroductlcn. 

.brother  treat  fact,  r  Is  preparedn  *s.-  De- 
V'-.  pmon?-  ever  the  past  6  years  ;n  Ru5f.la 
g'-.<>  n«  ample  warning  cf  Russia  s  deter- 
n-.i-  "I'-n  to  build  her  military  mlg  -.t  to  the 
u"no.st  m  preparation  for  any  posslMe  future 
xir  This  warning  should  cause  us  sufH- 
c;'i.'  co-ncern  to  build  ^ur  defenv«  strong 
PT  o,  h  to  difcourase  Rur-sla  from  ttacklng 
u-  "^Md  to  m.imtflin  our  poeltlot  in  the 
fa.-niiy  of  nations  In  doing  this  we  muat 
ze.^.lcusiy  gua.'d  against  plunging  nendlong 
in:,  militarism  and  against  destrcylng  our 
own  fiscal  stability 

Cur  flM  Ml  strength  is  the  fifth  gre  it  fpctor, 
but  here  our  Federal  budget  does  not  give 
uis  much  ground  for  optlmiam  u  iless  we 
quiokiy  reduce  wasteful  and  extravngant 
Federal  spending 

The  sixth  and  greatest  factor  In  building 
our  Nation  is  our  aplrltual  strength.  It 
is  in  thij  field  that  America  sh  nes  cut 
m  t.he  family  of  nations  In  ccntra<t  to  the 
gcdlecs  despotism  of  Russia. 

Rus.-la  and  America  have  provided  very 
diJeient  roles  cf  government  witt  m  their 
land.s  The  KusFian  Government  ;  rcmcies 
riespijtism  and  degrades  the  indiv  dual  to 
serfdom.  America,  on  the  othe  hand. 
places  «up.-eme  power  in  the  Indlv.  dual. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  tn  th?  family 
of  nations  tn  comparison  with  Russia  will 
doperd  ca  our  ability  to  maintain  the  six 
great  factors  I  have  briefly  discussed.  Weak- 
np?s  in  any  one  of  these  factors  can  quickly 
undermine  our  strength  to  the  point  that 
f:u.--;H  may  decide  she  can  successful. y  chal- 
l-n^^p  MS  in  that  fierce  and  final  encounter 
predicted   by   Ccmmodore  Perry. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  our  strength 
i'  decay  and  collap-e  from  within  ■  hrcugh 
the  loji.s  of  Interest  by  the  people  li  main- 
taining the  six  great  factors  on  wh.ch  cur 
strength  depends.  Th-  Infiltration  within 
our  own  land  of  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers  r^ruitcd  from  cur  own  pec  p!e  and 
Qirected  from  Moscow  within  the  past  20 
years  Is  a  dire  warning  to  us. 

At  almost  the  same  time  ♦'resident  Monroe 
proclaimed  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Daniel 
Webster  gave  us  a  charge  of  respoi  isltl.'lty 
that  still  rings  true  to  this  day.  In  his  ad- 
dress at  the  laying  of  the  comerston  ?  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  In  1825,  Daniel 
Wet)ster  called  out: 

Let  the  sacred  obligations  whl(  h  have 
dev,jlved  on  this  generation,  and  on  us,  sink 
deep  Into  our  hearts.  •  •  •  Tlicre  re- 
mains to  us  a  great  duty  of  defe  ise  and 
preservation,  and  there  Is  opened  to  us.  also, 
a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the  splri  of  the 
times  strongly  Invites  us.  Our  prcpsr  busi- 
ness Is  improvement.  Let  otir  age  be  the 
age  of  Improvement.  In  a  day  of  piece,  let 
us  advance  the  arta  of  peace  and  ttc  works 
of  peace.  Let  us  develop  tbe  reaoarces  of 
our  land,  call  forth  Its  powers,  bulll  up  Its 
institutions,  promote  all  its  great  1-iterests. 
and  see  whether  we  also,  tn  otir  day  and 
generation,  may  not  perform  something 
worthy  to  be  remembered." 

Tou  wUl  be  Intereated  to  know  that  Daniel 
Webster's  laat  sentence  tn  that  statement  la 
the  only  quotation  engraved  on  the  walla 
of  the  Chamber  of  the  Bouae  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves  ctf  the  Nation's  Capitol.  I  repeat  tt: 
"Let  ua  develop  tha  reaouroee  of  our  land. 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  Intareats.  and  sea 


whether  we  also,  in  om^  day  and  gancratloo, 
may   not   perform  something  worthy  to  ba 

remembered." 

Our  forefathers  In  their  vrlsdom  built  for 
us  a  great  Nation  founded  on  sound  princi- 
ples and  they  charged  us  as  their  succewcn 
with  the  great  responsibility  of  preaerrlng 
o\ir  great  Natlcm.  La  such  servloe  we  win 
perform  something  worthy  to  ba  rentem- 
bered. 


Gwtrals  Rattle 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMAPKS 
or 

HON.  MELV1N  PRICE 

or  nxnvois 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr  PRICE-  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
St    Louis  Globe- Democrat  ol  July   10. 

1951: 

COKTtOLS    BaTTLX 

The  administration  Is  throwing  all  Its  eco- 
nomic guns  into  a  last-ditch  fight  lor  re- 
tention of  Inflation  curbs.  The  show  has  the 
look  of  an  offensive  with  its  arsenal  of  argu- 
ment, propaganda  and  plea;  actually  It  is  a 
desperate  defensive  in  which  the  Government 
seems  to  have  a  slim  chance  of  success. 

Yet  If  controls  are  scrapped,  even  mate- 
rially stripped  dovra.  the  country  is  beaded 
straight  for  a  new  inflation  crisis  which  will 
probably  strike  in  the  fall  or  next  winter. 

Nobody  likes  Federal  regulation  over  prices, 
credit,  wages,  supply,  rents  or  profits.  We 
don  r  like  Washington  dictation,  which  ob- 
viously has  been  mushrooming  year  after 
year  We  an>  suspicious  that  national  bu- 
reaucracy seizes  on  one  factor  after  another 
to  announce  a  *  crisis";  that  it  manufactures 
•'crises  '  to  keep  extending  its  Influence  in- 
creasingly over  our  lives. 

There  ha^s  been  far  too  much  truth  in 
these  apprehensions.  But  the  tendency  to 
expanding  Federal  domination  must  not 
bind  us  to  the  hard  facts  of  economics.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  major  defense  production, 
which  soon  will  take  some  $4,000.000  000 
out  of  American  production  for  armament. 
TTiis  will  mean  a  tremendous  impetus  for 
new  inflation. 

Economic  Stabilizer  Eric  Johnston  de- 
clared yesterday  that  the  Nation  tan  look 
for  a  much  cheapened  dollar,  worth  30  to 
40  cents  of  its  1939  buying  power,  if  con- 
trols are  dunaped.  Mr.  Johnston  is  the 
Government's  chief  lieutenant  on  the  firing 
line  to  secure  passage  of  controls  legislation 
in  Congress  His  boss.  Mobilization  Director 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  gave  similar  warnings  last 
night.  The  President  has  repeatedly  asked 
extension  and  strengthening  of  controls. 

Stabilizer  Johnston  asserted  that  if  Con- 
gress voted  extension  of  present  controls  "we 
can  hold  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  year." 
That  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  We  don't 
believe  that  would  result.  But  realistic 
curbs  can  brake  the  piressure  of  new  infla- 
tion trends  materially — and  new  inflation 
stresses  are  certainly  going  to  strike. 

What  the  administration  is  seeking  to  do 
Is  not  politically  popular.  Just  now  there 
is  a  leveling  off  In  prices,  and  the  prospect 
of  truce  in  Korea  inclines  the  public  to  dis- 
card controls.  Congress  knows  and  responds 
to  this  sentiment. 

The  Senate  after  bitter  debate  refused  moat 
of  the  changes  the  President  asked,  and 
weakened  present  authority  by  barring  fu- 
ture roll-backs.  Now  the  Houae  Is  debating 
its  bill,  which  prohibits  roll-backs  on  farm 
products  and  may  do  so  on  all  prices.    The 


Scnata  bill  baa  etrtoaUy  bean  rewritten  toy 
amenrtmapta. 

Strong  bkxa  arc  at  work  tci  deatroy  tba 
curb  lawB,  particularly  agrleitlture  groups 
which  want  to  be  kept  tree  troca  ocmtroia, 
although  this  is  dlacrtmlnatcry  and  food 
prices  are  the  major  haiard  in  the  InAatiOD 
picture. 

For  all  the  red  tape,  agency  tiumfaling  and 
hatefxil  restricticais  Inherent  in  ectmomUi 
ctmtroLs.  unleas  we  keep  and  enforce  rea- 
sonable curbs  during  the  peak  of  defense 
prodiKTtion.  the  Nation  is  hea<lmg  into  an 
inflation  perU  with  throtUe  wide  open. 


Lef s  Call  TUafs  by  Tkev  Real  Namt 

EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAim 

or  lOCRICAI* 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jidw  10.  li'Sl 

Mr.  SHAF^ni.  M:.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  we  started  caL'ing  things  by  their 
real  names  in  this  country  and  in  this 
House. 

The  L«vws  raised  in  the  current  debate 
over  price  control  and  other  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act  underscore  the  Nation'!  desperate 
need  for  a  new  honesty. 

I  suggest  that  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  are  making  a  study  of 
eithics — or  lack  of  ethics — in  Govern- 
ment might  profitably  direct  .*ome  earn- 
est attention  to  the  prevailing  sin  of 
political  euphemism. 

The  dictionary  defines  eupliemism  as 
follows : 

The  substitution  of  an  Inoffemsive  or  mild 
expression  for  o.te  that  may  oflind  or  sug- 
gest something  unpleasant. 

Of  the  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion of  which  the  Truman  administra- 
tion is  guilty — and  they  are  many  and 
varied — there  is  tK>ne  more  prominent, 
more  insidious,  or  more  dangerous  than 
this  sin  of  euphemism. 

Under  the  guise  of  high-sounding 
terminology  and  newfangled,  bureau- 
cratic gobbledygook,  Mr.  Truman  is  ex- 
ploiting all  of  the  old-time  political  med- 
icine-man's bag  of  tricks  on  a  scale  that, 
would  have  made  the  old-timer  green 
with  envy  and  dizzy  with  power.  And. 
Mr.  Truman  has  added  a  few  new  tricks 
of  his  own. 

As  a  modem  political  alchemist.  Mr. 
Truman  has  solved  the  age-old  probtem 
of  turning  lead  into  gold — political  gold 
for  himself  and  his  henchn^n.  He  does 
it  by  the  simple  proces  of  calling  lead 
gold. 

Again  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  we  started  calling  things  by  their 
real  names.  That  is  the  basic  honesty. 
just  as  the  sin  of  euphemism  is  the  most 
basic  form  of  dishonesty. 

For  example,  we  have  today  what  Is 
eupliemistically  termed  "Government 
procurement"  and  "Government  sub* 
sidles." 

An  earlier,  more  forthright,  more  ac- 
curate gei^ration  had  another  name  for 
such  governmental  activities. 

They  called  them  "pork  barrel." 


The  dtctkmary  defines  pork  barr«]  as 
'^ppropriatioiu  from  the  l^Mieral  Trems- 
ury.  regarded  as  appropriatsd  more  for 
local  political  patronage  than  for  really 
necessary  improvements.** 

Mr  Truman  and  his  aswdates  have 
achieved  the  lUtlmate  in  pork-barrel 
politics.  Of  course  they  should  not  claim 
full  credit  for  this  dubious  achievement. 
They  have  bad  imprecedented  resources 
with  which  to  work — voted  by  the  Con- 
g.-ess.  They  have  had  pork  barrel  re- 
sourties  beyond  the  wildest  Imaginings  of 
old-time  politicians — t^llions  for  foreign 
aid.  billions  for  the  defend  prc«ram.  bil- 
lions in  subsidies,  billions  in  Federal  aid 
for  States  and  local  communities,  billions 
in  RFC  funds. 

The  revenues  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  Truman  admin- 
istration to  date  exceed  the  total  reve- 
nues collected  by  all  previous  adminis- 
trations combined.  What  a  super-duper 
pork  barrel.  How  picajunish.  by  com- 
parison, were  the  paltry  post  offices, 
rivers- and -harbors  improvements,  and 
veterans  hospitals  dispensed  by  earlier 
administrations. 

And  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Truman,  as 
an  old  Pendergast  politician,  does  not 
recognize  this  pork  barrel  for  what  it 
really  is.  He  and  his  associates  cannot 
help  betraying  their  enthusiasm  for  it. 
even  though  they  have  substituted  a 
milder  and  more  polite  name  for  the 
more  hon^t  and  cdTensive  one. 

Mr.  Truman  knows  the  political  value 
of  a  pork-barrel  prosperity.  Did  he  not 
boast,  prior  to  the  1948  election,  that  no 
incumbent  administration  is  turned  out 
in  prosperous  times? 

Did  Mr.  Truman  not  say,  in  a  1950 
campaign  speech,  apropos  of  the  pork- 
barrel -farm  subsidies,  that  any  farmer 
who  did  not  vote  for  him  and  the  Pair 
Dealers  "ought  to  have  his  head  ex- 
amined"? 

Foreign  aid.  of  course,  has  opened  vast 
new  vistas  of  pork-barrel  activity.  And 
the  Fair  Dealers  brag  about  it.  Con- 
sider this  statement  in  an  EC  A  booklet 
prepared  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  for 
distribution  in  one  politically  strategic 
State: 

Nearly  34.000  Pennsylvania  workers  can 
attribute  their  pay  checks  to  buainees  created 
by  Marshall  plan  orders.  In  a  typical  4- 
month  period,  firms  In  97  Pennsylranla  cities 
and  towns  received  nearly  S32 ,000,000  in 
direct  order  for  goods  furnished  under  the 
Marshall  plan. 

Talk  about  pork  barrels. 

The  ultimate  in  Fair  Deal  government 
will  be  achieved  when  the  administra- 
tion can  claim  credit  for  a  pork  barrel 
for  every  American.  And  these  are  the 
same  people  who  like  to  poke  fun  at  Mr. 
Hoover's  modest  proposal  of  '*two  chick- 
ens in  every  pot" — to  be  provided,  under 
Mr.  Hoover's  quaint.  pre-New  Deal 
philosophy,  not  by  Government  but  by 
private  eaterpnse. 

Of  course,  the  Truman  administration 
which  brar/s  of  its  i>ork-barrel  accom- 
pL;hments — naturally  in  more  polite 
terms—does  not  tell  rou  that  the  prof- 
ligate Government  spending,  the  waste- 
ful Defense  Department  purchases,  the 
Marshall  plan  pork  barreling,  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  "squanderamma. '  are  all  ftwl 
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At  least  this  system  did  not  iLse  tl^* 
hypocritical  doalt  of  lofty  nonpartisan- 
ian.  bipartlsanism  or  unpartisanism  to 
conceal  Its  cheap,  self -serving  partisan 
acUvlties  and  objectives. 

Mr.  Truman's  lofty  professions  on  this 
score  do  not  keep  his  partisan  slip  from 
showing  every  once  in  a  while. 

It  is  showing  in  this  present  alleged 
fight  against  inflation. 

You  remember  Mr.  Tnunans  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  Nation  on  Jxine  15.  In  that 
address.  Mr.  Truman  said,  speaking  of 
the  problem  of  inflation: 

It's  up  to  u».  not  aii  Democrats  or  P.^r)ub- 
licaiuu  but  JiM  Americans  coQcemed  with  our 
veUare  and  our  country's  welfare  This  fl.;ht 
we  have  to  mate  Is  not  a  pariiian  ficr;t. 
InHatlon  la  not  partisan. 

That  is  the  familiar  line. 

Yet  the  very  next  day  Mr.  Truman  s 
Mr.  Boyle,  the  Democratic  national 
chairman,  sent  out  a  letter  to  Demo- 
cratic Party  leaders  and  precinct  work- 
ers throughout  the  Nation,  charging 
falsely  and  ia^azenly  that  hearings  on 
tlae  Defense  Production  Act  show  that 
the  R^niblican  Party  \&  still  the  inflation 
party."  That  is  how  nonpartisan,  un- 
partisan,  bipartisan  the  administration  s 
ajqproach  to  the  inflation  problem  really 
is. 

And  because  the  letter  obviously  did 
not  rally  the  support  for  Mr.  Truman  s 
anti-inflation  schemes  which  was  hoped 
for.  Mr.  Truman's  Mr.  Boyle  last  weeic 
sent  out  a  second  appeal — this  time  a 
frantic  telegram.  It  was  addressed  to 
all  Democratic  N&Uonal  Committee 
members  and  to  all  Democratic  State 
chalnnen  and  vice  cliairmen,  instruct- 
ing them  to  put  the  heat  on  local  officials 
and  local  civic  leaders  to  put  the  heat  on 
Members  of  Congress  to  get  behind  Mr. 
Truman's  program.  And  on  what  is  this 
latest  appeal  based?  Just  this:  Presi- 
dent Traman  and  the  Democratic  con- 
greasional  leadership  are  entitled  to  full 
support  in  this  fight" 

Of  course  it  is  partisan  politics.  The 
former  Economic  Stabilization  EHrector, 
Dr.  Alan  Valentine,  summed  it  up  in  one 
sentence  when  he  said  that  the  admin- 
istration has  Infused  the  stabilization 
program  with  a  "ward-heeler,  city  hall" 
type  of  politics.  That  is  how  bipartisan. 
unpartisan.  nonpartisan  it  really  is. 

The  American  people  want  real  anll- 
Inflation  measures — they  want  economy 
In  government,  they  want  a  halt  In  soar- 
ing taxes,  they  want  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration's spoils  system  waste  of 
manpower,  they  want  an  end  to  pork- 
barrel  squandering  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic substance,  they  want  an  end  to 
devalued,  printing-preas  dollars. 

They  do  not  need  Mr.  Truman's  Mr. 
Boyle  to  pressure  them,  through  party 
channels,  into  support  of  these  real  anti- 
inflationary  measures. 

That,  of  course,  is  most  fortunate — 
because  Mr.  Boyle  has  no  intention  of 
di^iatehing  frantic  telegrams  down 
thrangh  the  Democratic  line  of  com- 
mand dimanrting  that  the  party  faith- 
ful get  behind  such  measures. 

Let  it  be  noted,  in  this  connection  that 
when  Congress  voted  price  and  wage 
control  powers  to  Mr.  Tnunan  last  Sep- 
tonber  it  was  done  without  benefit  of 


telegrams  from  Mr.  Tnmian's  Mr.  Boyle 
to  the  party  hierarchy. 

And  let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  in  the  4 
months — the  four  do-nothing  months — 
which  intervened  between  adoption  of 
those  measures  last  September  and  the 
administrations  first  attempts  to  use 
thase  powers  in  January — Mr.  Truman's 
Mr.  Boyle  was  not  sending  any  frantic 
teletrrams  down  the  line  to  put  the  heat 
on  the  people  to  put  the  heat  on  the 
administration  to  use  the  authority  it 
already  possessed. 

No;  Mr.  Truman's  Mr.  Boyle  was  busy. 
for  at  least  2  of  those  4  months,  with 
more  urgent  campaign-year  activities. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this:  No  anti- 
Inflation  measures  which  merely  deal 
with  the  symptoms  instead  of  with 
fundamental  causes  are  going  to  be  ef- 
fective. Congress  cannot  possibly  write 
a  control  bill  which  will  please  Truman. 
More  inflation  is  as  certain  as  the  sunset, 
and  Mr.  Truman  knows  it.  And  Mr. 
Truman,  who  is  playing  partisan  politics 
every  minute  regardless  of  his  pious  pro- 
fe.ssions.  is  going  to  blame  Congress  in 
general  and  the  Republicans  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  consequences. 

It  is  time  to  forego  our  denimciatlons 
of  partisan  politics — ^played  openly,  hon- 
estly, and  frankly. 

Let  us  direct  our  denunciations,  rather, 
to  the  kind  of  cheap  politics  which  cloaks 
itself  in  the  self-righteous,  hypocritical 
garb  of  bipartisan,  unpartisan,  nonparti- 
san appeals. 

I  come,  finally.  Blr.  Speaker,  to  the 
prize  euphemism  of  them  all. 

I  refer  to  the  concept  of  economic 
stabilization  as  embodied  in  the  ad- 
ministration's Defense  Production  Act 
proposals  now  before  this  House. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  politicians  to 
make  a  target  of  business — and  I  use 
the  term  "business'  to  embrace  the 
broad  field  of  industry,  finance,  com- 
merce, and  trade. 

In  bygone  days  it  was  customary,  in 
such  political  sharpshooting.  to  iden- 
tify business  by  the  geographical  and 
symbolic  designation  Wall  Street. 

As  a  symbol  of  big  business  and  vested 
interests.  Wall  Street  provided  the  ideal 
target  for  iMlitical  indignation,  both 
justified  and  demagogic.  As  a  symbol 
of  entrenched  evil.  Wall  Street  was  use- 
ful both  in  accomplishing  needed  re- 
forms and  in  adding  color  and  fervor 
to  campaign  oratory. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  most 
rabid  castigators  of  Wall  Street,  in  those 
bygone  days,  ever  envisioned,  even  in 
their  most  violent  denunciations,  the  sort 
of  minute  regimentation  of  the  most  de- 
tailed operations  of  all  business,  big  and 
small,  or  the  sort  of  life-and-death 
powers  over  all  business,  big  and  small. 
Involved  in  the  administration  s  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

And  it  may  be  taken  pretty  much  for 
granted  that  these  sturdy  Americans 
would  have  recoiled  in  horror  at  such 
fantastic  proposals — because  they  were 
equally  intolerant  of  big  government, 
equally  feariul  of  vested  political  in- 
terests, and  equally  hostile  to  bureau- 
cratic concentrations  of  power. 

The  target  of  attack  has  shifted  today. 


Instead  of  the  big  business  of  Wall 
Street,  the  target  is  Main  Street  and 
every  merchant  on  every  Bdlain  Street  in 

every  city  in  America. 

Instead  of  the  big  business  of  Wall 
Street,  the  target  is  Factory  Avenue  and 
every  industrial  concern — big  or  small — 
on  every  Factory  Avenue  in  every  city  in 
America. 

And  the  weapon  of  attack  thus  direct- 
ed against  every  businessman  and  every 
merchant — big  and  small — is  not  cam- 
paipn  orator'. 

It  is  a  real  gun — a  loaded  gun. 

The  weapon  is  the  full  statutory  and 
police  power  of  the  mighty  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  IS  power  in  the  hands  of  a  well- 
heeled,  deeply  entrenched,  authority- 
drunk  bureaucracy,  with  all  of  the  ap- 
paratus and  paraphernalia  of  bureauc- 
racy: the  complex,  legalistic,  constantly 
revised  directives,  having  the  force  of 
law :  the  endless,  time-consuming,  labor- 
wastmg  forms,  schedules,  and  reports: 
the  overshadowing  threat  of  penalties 
for  violations  however  unintentional; 
the  comphcated  computations,  in  ac- 
cordance with  OPS  formulas,  which  jrield 
as  the  end-product  the  price  you  are 
permitted  to  charge  your  customer,  with 
or  without  any  remaining  profit. 

And  on  top  of  ail  that,  the  ceaselc^ss 
prospect  and  threat  of  more  powers  of 
Government,  including  the  incredible 
power  to  license  business,  to  suspend 
licenses,  and  so  the  power  of  life-and- 
death  over  business. 

And.  as  a  crowning  insult,  as  a  badge 
of  compulsory  acquiesence  to  bureau- 
cratic regimentation  there  is  the  placard 
which,  by  law,  must  be  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  place  of  business: 

The  prices  of  merchandise  In  this  store  are 
no  higher  than  the  OPS  celling  prices  of  the 
articles. 

Remember,  all  this  is  not  campaign 
oratory  directed  against  Wall  Street. 

This  is  economic  stabilization.  This 
is  the  law — present  and  proposed.  This 
is  the  American  businessman  of  today 
required  by  bureaucratic  regulation  to 
publicly  advertise  that  he  is  not  a  law- 
breaker, that  he  is  not  a  criminal. 

And  all  this  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
control  some  9.000.000  different  prices  in 
the  Nation's  economy.  All  this  in  the 
absurd  pretense  that  9.000.000  different 
prices  can  be  set,  by  bureaucratic  direc- 
tive, in  proper  relationship  to  each  other. 
All  this  in  the  even  more  farcical  pre- 
tense that  regulations  governing  these 
prices  can  be  changed  fast  enough  and 
accurately  enough  to  keep  abreast  of 
changing  economic  conditions.  All  this 
fantastic  invasion  of  Main  Street  and 
Factory  Avenue  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, when  a  free  market  does  this  im- 
men.se  job  automatically.  All  this  when 
the  Federal  Government  neglects  and 
spurns  the  obrious  and  legitimate  meas- 
ures to  control  and  prevent  inflation. 

An  earlier,  more  forthright,  more  ac- 
curate generation  would  not  have  been 
deceived  by  the  euphemism — ^"economic 
stabilization." 

It  would  have  recognized  all  this  for 
what  it  is — and  it  would  have  called  it 
by  its  real  names — regimentation,  the 
anteroom  to  socialism,  tyranny. 


We  cannot  afford,  in  the  luune  of  lib- 
erty and  in  the  name  of  integrity,  to  do 
any  less  with  aU  of  these  clever  euphe- 
misms by  which  the  administration 
pilflers  us  of  our  wealth,  ensnares  us  in 
red  tape,  engages  in  unprecedented  piac- 
tices  of  perk  barreling  and  spoils,  wzstes 
our  economic  substai^e,  and  deceives  us 
with  lofty  professions. 
I  close.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  began. 
It  is  time  that  we  started  calling  things 
by  their  real  names  in  this  country  and 
in  this  House. 


Carryinf  GmIi  to  Calif  oraia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAuroKKu 
IN  THI  HOUSP  OF  REPRKENTATTVFS 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
informed  that  in  the  b-iilding  of  cer- 
tain temporary  barracks  in  southern 
California  in  World  War  n.  the  heating 
units  specified  and  installed  were  found 
to  be  coal-buming  stoves.  The  nearest 
coal  is  over  1,000  miles  away  in  Colorado. 
Then  in  the  design  of  certain  post-ofBce 
structures  for  construction  in  California 
it  seems  inevitable  that  we  find  coal  bins 
built  into  their  basements.  Now  comes 
the  Defense  Transport  Administration 
advising  us  to  lay  in  our  stocks  of  coal 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats  come  to  realize  that  we 
burn  oil  and  gas  in  California  because 
we  have  plenty  of  both,  and  no  coal. 

DETXXSX  TnjLliSPOtiT  Aomimistkation. 

Washington,  D  C  .  July  9.  19S1. 
Hon.   Cau.   Him  SHAW. 

Huuse  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Deas  Mi  Hinshaw:  The  citizens  of  thia 
country  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  antici- 
pated unprwedented  burden  upon  trans- 
portation this  coming  fall  and  winter  and 
insvire  themselves  against  physical  discom- 
fort and  Inconvenience  if  they  will  lay  in 
the  winter's  supply  of  fuel  now  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  attached 
copy  of  our  Information  Release.  No.  101. 
issued  May  29. 

It  will  be  exceedingly  helpful  if  yru  will 
pass  the  suggestion,  with  your  '•blessing"  on 
to  your  constituency  through  your  radio 
talks  and  the  other  media  of  communication 
you  employ. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J  AMIS  K.  Kncosen. 

Administrator. 


CoNcxsss  or  THx  XJinrtB  States. 

Horsz  or  RsniEszNTATivKs, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  11.  1951. 
Mr.  Jamxs  K.  Khxjvsom. 

AdminUtrator,  Defense  Transport  Ad- 
ministration, W€Uhington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  Mb.  Kitubsoh:    I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  d  July  9  suggentlng  that  I 
might  assist  the  people  In  my  borne  district 
by  suggesting  that  they  lay  in  their  supply 
of  winter's  fuel  during  the  summer  months. 
The  thoughtfulness  of  your  suggestion  la 
appreciated,  but  coming  from  California,  as 
I  do,  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  my  constitu- 
ents all  burn  gas  or  use  electricity  for  heat- 


inf  purpoecc.  and  It  would  be  a  Wt  dtflcutt 
for  them  to  acquire  the**  item*  and  suxm 
them  in  the  summer  time  acainst  winter** 
need. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ca«i.  Hiksraw. 
Member  of  Covyrets. 


SMtk  Carolm  Peack  Cref 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  socTH  caxolixa 
IN  THl  HOCSl  OJF  RKPRESE^TTATIVES 

Friday.  JtUy  13,  19S1 

Mr.  BRYSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  very 
proudly  and  yet  humbly  present  the  at- 
tached excerpt  from  the  Spartanburg 
S.  C.\  Herald  for  Thursday.  July  12. 
1951.  South  Carolina  Is  very  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  has  come  to  be  certainly 
one  of  the  lai-gest  fresh -fruit-producing 
States  in  the  Nation.  Spartanburg 
County  is  said  to  be  the  leading  peach- 
producing  county  in  the  country.  Be- 
heving  that  the  statistics  given  by  the 
United  States  Departinent  of  Agriculture 
in  the  enclosed  chpping  will  be  of  Inter- 
est to  you.  my  colleagues,  and  to  the 
country  generally,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  encl<»e  same  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recoko: 

USDA    BsrriMATXs    1951    Peacr    Caor    at 
6.830.000  BusKKLS 

The  tJnlteid  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Wednesday  estimated  the  South  Caro- 
lina peach  crop  at  6.S30.000  btishels.  which 
would  equal  approximately,  the  record- 
breaking  1947  crop 

The  increase  estimate  was  t>ased  on  con- 
ditions July   1 

The  6  630,000  figure  is  S9Q.0O0  higher  than 
the  Department's  forecast  of  6J40.00C.  issued 
last  month  baaed  on  conditions  June  1.  It 
was  only  about  1  percent  under  the  May 
forecast  of  a  record-breaking  fl.7C8.000 
bushels 

Shlpjsers  of  fresL  peaches  here  pointed  out 
that  the  "USD A  estimate  is  a  total  production 
estimate — not  ar*  estimate  of  the  commercial 
crop. 

The  market  Wednesday  htid  about  steady 
for  the  third  straight  day.  with  a-loch-up 
fruit  moving  st  83  a  bushel,  f.  o.  b 

R.  E  Winfrey,  local  representatire  of  the 
Pedenil-State  Market  News  Service,  said  in- 
quiry for  peaches  was  good,  though  ship- 
menu  were  still  light. 

Some  smaller  fitilt — B^irnett  Ebertas  1*4 
to  2  Inches.  U  S.  No.  1,  was  movinf  st  CI. 75 
and  $2  bushel,  f   o.  b..  Mr.  Winfrey  said. 

South  Carolina  came  close  to  being  the 
Nations  No.  l  peach -ahlpptng  State  Tues- 
day 

Palmetto  peachmen  shipped  96  carloads, 
but  were  nosed  out  by  Callfomlans  who 
rolled  97  carloads. 

Georgia  was  in  third  place  with  75  car- 
loads. The  hax^^est  in  that  State  has  sub- 
sided recently,  but  is  now  moving  into  regu- 
lar U'oertas  which  today  furnished  encotir- 
aglng  prices  for  this  section's  uiany  growers 
of  this  variety,  topping  the  deal  and  sched- 
uled to  start  moving  around  July  17. 

These  Arc  Wedncadry's  New  York  basis 
(not  f.  o.  b.)  per  bushel  prices  on  Georgia 
regular  St>eTtas  as  reported  here  by  United 
States  Market  Tiews  8erTl<« : 

Two  Inches  up.  sooie  fair  etHor.  M-M-AO; 
same  size,  good  color.  $A.7S~$i;  ordinary  fair 
color,   «3  §3  75;    1^    Inches.   •4-94.50: 
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7\«    9c«    Tark   Ti>ci'niiM>    s&»rt.«    report 
bart  ijry  Mack.  »il  fon:  ^rzw  v^A  out  veil, 

Xw  Tart   Mf»<a>*   rwe««»  «   carloiKls 

ibi|)per»    repcx-MBd    lor    T«B«i»y 

bcsTllT   ■— <rMT  I —    s^  rar}ctt<ls. 
rt    Mrv   Tore   bank   per   bo&^el 

pnen  far  SootiJ  C-iroeiii*  pe*cJiM  lacJuaSetf; 
Bllrfm.  2  incbes  up   «3.23-t£   zxsiiT  t2  50- 

tt.   \\  tocbe*.  tliC-U 

»  iacim  tip.   »i2  7S^-«; 

vtsdliie    ap.    a    tactoa    up.    »2; 

11^  iiiiiiM.  M-ja. 

•  iwv  vanccj  lor  ttiia  ■bcuoq 

£rai&  GRcr  aad  CXMroke* 

2  IztctMk  up.  OJ2.  1*^  lacbea^ 


Gif«a  3  Ton  Af« 


KSTCVSIOIf  OP  RnCARSB 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFOt 


or  MPBJESKSrTAl  1 V  B 
Tweaian.  Jmlw  10,  1951 

lir.  8HAPBI.  Mr.  speaker,  a  recent 
report  br  a  suboommittee  of  xhe  Armed 
Smhjci  CoBBBtttee  of  the  oilier  boctr 
«ttfffW^pM  ttiat  "tbe  United  States  and  the 
frw  wld  itaJDd  oo  the  verge  of  tung- 
•ten  starration.'' 

Tte  report  ctian^ea  that,  aa  a  result 
of  "btDeancratic  btindnrM"  on  the  part 
at  tte  Anay  Department  and  the  Uimi- 
Board.  there  has  been  a  gnrt  faU- 
B  file  program  of  tangstm  stock- 
Hie  subcoBiiiuttee  further  statoi 
that  br  the  time  these  tvo  agen^es  wokt; 
op  to  Ibc  sttoatloo  and  be«an  worklni; 
China  and  other  prlnelpal 
of  toncsten  tn  the  Fur  East  had 
fallen  beh<n<<  the  Communist  iron  cur- 
tain. As  a  result,  this  Nation's  tung- 
sten pOBtloQ  is  described  as  "little  short 
of  dMperate." 

In  wmirtkw  with  these  shocklnc  dis- 
elonraa.  I  should  tike  to  call  attention 
to  vsraincs  retarding  even  more  gen- 
eral laci  and  breakdovns  tn  the  vital  de- 
feoM  atoctplUng  program,  which  X  gave 
In  a  sjweeh  oo  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
Vtlbrmrf  M.  IMl — oearty  3 'a  rears  ago. 
In  thy  spceeh  I  said : 


at  •   ■uboonunlttec   of   th« 
Sarrtcea  Cotnmltta*.  I  am  tu  s 
to  knov   thmt   ttw   Mimlntstrattaa 
bas  taUaa  tfovn  oa  ozi*  of  the  moat  lnipor< 
al  a  strong  ami  prapared  Aixwr- 
of  vtratagle  raatartaia. 

I  p.lBted  oat  at  thmt  time  that  3  rears 
Mfllv  OoPtnw  passed  a  stoekpiUng 
lav.  and  prorlded  ample  funds  to  start 
thlt  ptusiam.  r  fforoynented  on  the  ef  • 
trmittf  of  the  administration  In  pro- 
porfBf  Other  national  defense  mcaaurca 
wttOi  mum  to  saa  that  the  stoekpUing 


g~»»i«»w«f  op  the  situation  as  I  found 
it  m  Febnaarv  IMS.  I  told  the  House: 

Of  aoaaetiilxtf  mar*  Uian  88  stmWfIc  ir.a- 
taiMSa  tzMtadcd  In  Ui*  »tocJrpll!n?  pr.^rram. 
cmij  two  or  tbrae  are  in  Tali  r^prly  :n  this 
XatJoa.  0&  ar^vrai  at  iht  acq\usit:ca  pro- 
graBBC  Um  atocapM  is  a>  bif  *a  \i»  profrtun 

■ap  Xo  schf^-j^t.    But  111  ro^-n;  vliiii  SO  s:,riie- 

set  up  :o  srb«lule  ct^  our  ftccSplIir-g 

I  asked  this  quesuon  after  ciue^;  thete 
sorry  fact.- 

Vrh3t  jcuxi  w>u'.a  i:  d^'  *■'  ^  v  e  n-auons  cf 
e:*3    unii*.-    ifTTj     yr    trained    •:    l<tat.   Mr. 

Speaiier    miien  ".r.e  rri;r.er:i.s  .-r.a  rr.r'^i'.^  ar.cl 
E3a-.«'rje-i  D.e«de(l  to  siipp*)'  mese  men  -Aer-? 

n-cA.    a%'a:Js::.:«    :h^::.u^^-    ?i ■., r    j,cml:a.-:r.it.  :r. 

ai  *  law  paase^c:  Cy  C^r-greivs' 

The  question,  u  is  obv:o»i?,  is  even  more 
pertinent  aad  more  urt;ent  today  than  ;t 
was  then.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
ansnrer.  m  terras  of  administrative  per- 
formance. &uli  fails  desperately  short  of 
the  critical  imperatives  of  the  iituation 


TW  NAM  PbU  tke  Faifcr  oa  Ckarley  aad 
Eric 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  RfULTER 

or  XTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPHESENTATUT^ 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker  permit 
me  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
kairues  to  the  foUowing  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Post  on 
Thursday.  July  12.  1951: 
Thz  nam  Ptrrs  Tnr  Ttsctm  ojt  CHARirT  avo 
Ekic 

It  loots  a«  though  Mobilization  Direct,  if 
ChATlea  E.  Wilson  and  Stafci't7.iti')n  Admin- 
ijtratcr  Eric  John^stoD  have  beer,  exiieiied 
from  tiie  club  The  National  -■VsKX-laticrL  of 
Manufacturer*  has  offlcially  announced  that 
th«y  are  undermlnL-ig  the  American  w,»y  uf 
life. 

That  s«em8  to  be  the  lubstancc  of  the 
KAM's  ajmment  on  the  valiant  efforts  T'f 
Measri.  Wilson  and  Johnston  to  achieve  a 
decent  antl- Inflation  law.  They  have  com- 
mitted tbe  flnal  heresy,  they  have  stix.d  up 
and  fought  for  controls  over  prices  and 
pruflta  aa  well  as  ».ijgeo.  This  Is  jbvU  U5ly 
conduct  unbecoming  a  tycoon  and  al!  N.\M 
cllenta  are  solemnly  admonished  to  Io<jk  th? 
other  way  if  they  see  Charley  and  Eric  walk- 
ing down  the  street 

In  the  latest  edition  of  its  news  letter  the 
NAM  trlea  to  explain  what  happened  to  the 
two  fallen  Idols  Once  upon  a  time  both 
were  known  aa  reaptnislble.  re«pcct.»ble  bn.i- 
newmen.  One  of  them  headed  General  Elec- 
tric; the  other  bad  corporate  afflllatlona  too 
numeroua  to  mention.  Y<n  July  1951  rtiicLs 
them  waging  a  desperate  battle  for  effect i.e 
bcme-front    controls 

Wbat  happened  to  Charley  and  Eric?  The 
NAM  aayi  the  anawer  la  almple  They  have 
baeouM  prtaonera  uf  their  tuburdlnates.  the 
bright  ailda>rui«  and  figure  boys  who  gtt  up 
tha  etaarta.  Inicrprcb  the  atatiatlcii  and  feed 
tham  the  <laU  on  which  their  thinking  u 
baaed.  Mtiilleae  to  lay.  tbeee  bright  boys 
are  Mew  Oealera. 

In  advandnf  thta  explanation  of  a  trea- 
aon  epparantljr  ae  great  aa  any  committed 


."^mce  Pranklln  D.  RooeeT«lt  deserted  Oro- 
■an.  the  NAM  i^aaettc  tiiea  bard  to  be  charl- 
lAOie.  It  obviously  feels  that  the  sug^es- 
•     :.    th.r.    Wils*:.n    and   john&ton   have   been 

c»ped  by  their  aides  Is  more  generous  than 
•.-f  .-allegation  that  they  know  what  they 
.i.T  dotne  Actually  we  can  tiilnk  of  no 
y.M^TT'  a  bus  ire  remark  We  queetlon  whether 
Wil5>-!n  a-nd  Johnsusn  will  be  reUeved  to  learn 
•r..>4:   •--.ev   :ire  stupid  rather  than   sinister. 

We  rue  lor  the  defense.  We  think  the 
■ '*;  J  .iccuaed  characters  have  simply  man- 
.:-.:f<i  "0  achieve  larger  dimensions  than  the 
:  -ler  m-b  cf  special-privilege  lobbyists 
:  x  smarming  triumphantly  over  Washlng- 
Bt  th  men  have  stated  their  case  elo- 
quent, v.  They  have  bluntly  warned  that  the 
'uiure  of  this  country— and  of  the  free 
7.  r.d — 15  mer.aced  by  the  cynical  grab  for 
^i  ecui  privilege  new  taking  place  in  the 
c.i^iltal. 

Their  stand  has  inevitably  embarraBsed 
ill  the  boodleboTS  engaged  in  the  great  sum- 
nner  offensive  against  controls.  It  is  palpably 
o.fficult  for  righteous  Republicans  and  Dlxle- 
crai  demagogues  to  picture  the  President's 
a r.u- inflation  program  aa  a  Socialist  plot 
«  r.en  Wii^cn  and  Johnston  are  leading  the 
r  ^'l-.t  for  Its  enactment.  So  the  NAM  has  felt 
c  mpclled  to  tell  all.  Charley  anl  Eric  may 
l<»  nicf  guys  but  they  are  weak-minded  fel- 
;  ws  who  have  fallen  into  bad  company  and 
"=uccumbed  to  bad  counsel;  they  know  not 
what  they  do  and  every  upstanding  rlght- 
t'uukirii^.  profit-grabbing  patriot  la  hereby 
warned  to  stay  away  from  them. 


Seaway   Project   E^lorseJ  by   VFW  at 
State  Ceayentioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  POHHR 

OF  MICHTISAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'TTES 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  vi&h  to 
i.nclude  a  very  fine  editorial  wh  ch  ap- 
peared on  June  18.  1951.  in  one  of  north- 
ern Michigan's  leading  daily  newspapers, 
t  he  Escanaba  Daily  Press,  This  editorial 
r.tei  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fiom  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 
Seaway  Paojicr  EKDoaaa  bt  VFW  at  Ststs 

COKTZWnON 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Depart- 
n.eat  of  Michigan,  took  a  cue  from  Auditor 
General  Martin  here  Saturday  to  adopt  a 
resolution  advocating  the  constructl  m  of  the 
Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrence  waterwa/  in  the 
iiitereats  of  national  defense. 

Martin  brought  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vention with  a  very  convincing  srgument 
that  a  complete  relocation  of  heavy  indus- 
try. Including  defense  production,  vould  be 
!it>ce6sltaied  m  the  future  unless  tie  seaway 
was  constructed  to  assure  an  adequa  :e  supply 
cf  Iron  ore  for  the  Midwest  amelt<rs. 

The  seaway  has  been  under  st«  ady  and 
c  iistant  attack  for  years  but  prliiarily  by 
srlflsh  Interests  unconcerned  with  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  The  port  cities  of  the  East 
are  particularly  active  In  carrying  m  a  pro- 
gram uf  viUflcation  of  the  seaway  jiroject. 

We  are  happy  that  the  veterana  of  Mlch- 
UiUi  as  represented  by  the  VFW,  hi  ve  recog- 
iiixed  the  Importance  of  the  seawty  project 
and  have  placed  the  weight  of  its  organlra- 
tian  behind  the  proposal. 

Tl-.e  Middle  West  particularly  would  be 
bcneflted  by  the  8t.  Lawrence  projw.t  but  the 


entire  country  would  share  in  thoae  beneflta, 
not  only  because  of  cheaper  transportation 
but  also  because  of  the  volume  of  power  that 
the  seaway  development  would  produce. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  action  on  this 
project  that  has  been  stymied  by  selfish 
groups  for  many,  many  years. 


Interior  Department's  Ditre{ard 
of  CoBgrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  another  in- 
stance of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's utter  disregard  of  the  intent  of 
Congress.  In  this  case  the  Department 
has  u.sed  its  administrative  authority, 
covering  the  use  of  critical  materials,  to 
further  its  unwarranted  expansion  of 
transmission  facilities,  while  at  the  same 
time  placing  every  possible  road -block  in 
the  way  of  essential  efforts  of  private 
utilities. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  announced  an  in- 
vitation for  bids  in  March  for  the  con- 
struction of  45  miles  of  230  kilovolt  wood- 
pole.  H -frame  structures  involving  a 
230-kilovolt  line  between  Pendleton  and 
La  Grange.  Oreg.  It  has  also  recently 
announced  that  bids  will  be  invited  this 
month  for  a  20,000-kilovolt-amperes  sub- 
station to  be  installed  at  La  Grande. 

The  city  of  La  Grande,  as  well  as  all  of 
Union  and  Baker  Counties,  was  then  and 
is  now  being  adequately  served  by  the 
California -Pacific  Utilities  Co.  There- 
fore, there  appeared  to  be  no  justification 
for  using  critical  materials  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  wholly  urmecessary  line, 
and  what  is  more,  no  use  for  the  line 
even  if  constructed.  Furthermore,  a 
news  releuse  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  January  9  included  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  because  of  the 
power  shortage  in  the  Northwest.  Bonne- 
ville would  not  have  sufficient  power  to 
satisfy  full  requirements  of  the  five  com- 
pianies  it  serves;  and  that,  therefore. 
"Bonneville  will  not  guarantee  deliveries 
of  power  at  any  time." 

If  Bonneville  was  not  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  its  existing 
customers,  there  certainly  was  little 
justification  in  extending  its  transmis- 
sion facilities  into  new  areas,  and  par- 
ticularly areas  where  private  power  sup- 
ply is  adequate. 

On  January  30  a  protest  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Clifford  B.  McManus.  the  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Defense  Power 
Administration  in  Washington,  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Gadsby.  the  regional  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Chapmans  NPA  Committee. 
This  letter  was  not  even  acknowledged. 
Then,  in  the  Cohcressiohal  Record,  of 
May  1,  1951.  there  appeared  a  state- 
ment by  Congressman  Jackson,  of 
Washington,  as  follows: 

Early  in  April  of  1950-51.  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  and  the  California  Pacific  Power  Co.  op- 


posed the  allotment  of  materials  by  the  De- 
fense Electric  Power  Administration  to  the 
McNary-La  Grande  line,  on  the  basis  that 
this  wUl  be  a  wiuteful  use  of  such  critical 
materials.  On  April  16,  1951.  after  study 
Of  the  circumstances  and  Justifications  for 
the  line,  the  Defense  Electric  Power  Admin- 
istration approved  the  use  of  materials  for 
this  construction,  thereby  rejecting  the 
power  company's  objections. 

This  statement  was  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  McManus  by  Mr.  Gadsby 
on  May  14.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Gadsby 
stated  that — 

Tlie  local  people  familiar  with  this  proj- 
ect and  Che  power  situation  In  the  area  af- 
fected, are  convinced  that  building  the  line 
at  this  time  is  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
critical  materials,  and  have  urgently  re- 
quested me  to  make  some  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  consideration  given  it  by  the  De- 
fense Electric  Power  Administration,  and 
the  reason  for  approval  of  the  line  as  alleged 
by  Congressman  Jackbom. 

One  month  later,  on  June  15.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  Deputy  Administrator  for 
DEPA.  replied  to  Mr.  Gadsby's  January 
30  and  May  14  letters,  with  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Defense  Electric  Power  Administration, 
upon  receipt  of  your  earlier  communication. 
reviewed  the  request  submitted  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  fcr  the  ad- 
ditional materials  requested  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  transmission  line.  Approv- 
al of  their  request  was  made  on  the  basis 
that  the  major  part  of  the  material  had  al- 
ready been  purchased  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  as  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  It  was  our  further 
understanding  that  this  controversial  sub- 
ject was  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  their  making  appropriations 
available  to  the  Federal  agency. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  basis  upon  which  this  re- 
quest was  granted,  to  wit:  "that  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  material  had  already 
been  purchased  and  assembled."  is 
scarcely  tenable,  as  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion are  those  most  urgently  needed  for 
service  in  areas  where  the  transmission 
lines  are  really  needed,  and  transship- 
ment would  have  involved  no  loss  and 
little  expense. 

My  colleagues  will  further  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  that  it  was  never  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  give  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  use  critical 
materials  to  wipe  out  private  industry 
by  building  power  lines  to  areas  which 
are  now  adequately  supplied  by  private 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting 
territory  where  public  power  is  the  only 
source,  and  is  short  at  that. 


Tbc  St.  Lawreace  Seaway  Is  Not  a  Vkal 
Part  of  the  NatMaal  Defeajc  Eiueprut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PXXMSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI'  EEPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday,  JiUy  13,  19S1 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  not  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  defense  blueprint,  ac- 


cording to  the  June  22,  1951.  edition  of 
the  Lo'vell  iMass.)  Sun. 

The  following  editorial  stresses  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation In  Congress  is  opposed  to  the  St. 
LawTence  seaway. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  St.  l,AwarNcs  8xAw*r 

Opinions  have  not  chaixged  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  pr»<posltlon:  they  ar«  still 
Just  af  tirmly  established  as  they  were  3  year* 
ago  when  this  project  aas  In  the  «p«tIlR::u 
on  Ciipltol  Hill. 

Put  once  again  there  U  a  drive  afoot  to 
put  ihrouRh  this  development.  In  spite  of 
the  objections  of  muet  of  the  New  England 
delega  ion  in  Congress.  Making  the  moat  of 
the  national  defense  effort,  sponsors  of  the 
project  are  talking  loudly  about  the  rtlatlon- 
ship  cf  the  seaway  to  security,  declaring  that 
this  will  permit  the  largest  ships  to  move  to 
inland  waters  in  the  event  of  trouble  on  the 
coastal  area  of  the  Atlantic. 

What  is  overlooked  by  these  proponents  la 
the  finding  made  by  Senator  HsNar  Ca»ot 
Lodge.  Ja..  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  water- 
way would  be  froaen  solid  for  several  months 
each  winter  and  no  ahippinp  could  move  et 
all  during  that  period.  That  in  Itself  is  a 
fact  that  should  suffice  to  discourage  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporter  since  it  luoet 
t  loroughly  refutes  the  argument  that  the 
seaway  would  be  a  vital  part  of  the  national 
defense  blueprint. 


Ab  Amendment  to  the  Defeaae  Proikic- 
tion  Act  To  Provkie  for  the  Antoaatic 
Suipension  of  Price  CeUinf  a 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  order 
that  the  membership  of  the  House  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  anoend- 
ment  which  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  proposed 
amendment,  and  an  explanation  of  Its 
effect.  I  want  this  amendment  thor- 
oughly considered.  I  have  nothing  to 
conceal  in  connection  with  Its  purpose  or 
its  effect.  I  hope  the  Members  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  famil- 
iarize themselves  with  the  amendment 
and  its  objectives  before  it  Is  presented 
to  the  Hou.se. 

The  proposed  amendment   reads  aa 
follows: 

Src  411.  If  ceiling  prices  applicable  to 
producers,  manufacturers,  cm-  proce*|ors.  or 
their  raw-material  suppliers  have  been  or 
are  hereafter  established  for  any  material 
they  shall  be  suspended  whenever  It  ia  shown 
to  the  Director  of  Price  Stabilization  that  the 
average  price  of  such  material  for  a  period 
of  the  preceding  80  days  Is  2  percent  or  more 
below  the  ceilmg  price  so  eetabUahed  lor 
such  material  and  no  celling  shall  be  re- 
established or  maintained  for  such  materi*l 
unless  or  untU  the  Director  of  Price  Stablll- 
aaUon  determines  that  the  average  price 
equals  or  exceeds  for  a  period  of  the  preced- 
ing 80  daya.  or  exceeds  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent for  any  r  ne  cay.  the  celling  price  pre- 
viously established,  and  If  and  when  such 
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eeUlnt  prt««  *■  ">  rc«««*t>UiUMd  tt  thaU  »• 
(except  in  ««»•  cawi  wb€r«  unUonn  Indut- 
tr7-wld«  ecUutff  prtoaa  u«  csUbUalMd  tn  U«u 
of  iDdlvMiMi  celUni  prtc««)  at  not  iMi  tJiaa 
the  c«lUnf  prio*  preriously  e«t«bll»bed : 
rrocMctf .  Ttiat  wbwaerw  tbf  cetUag  prlc«  for 
any  material  has  been  susp«D<lMl  under  tb« 
amlkortty  of  thl*  paragrmph.  the  Dki^cXot  of 
Prtce  8tal>IUaaUoo  may  require  any  seller 
of  nidx  matertal  to  report  any  tale*  made 
abov*  the  celling  price  in  effect  at  tbe  time 
tntch  eetllng  price  wsb  nupended. 

(Pi^  33.  after  line  33.  Inaert  the  following : 
"Title  IV  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
IMO  la  hereby  amended  t>y  adding  at  the 
end  tlMreaC  a  new  aecUon  reading  aa  above. ") 

The  Defense  Production  Act  provides 
that  when  price  ceilings  are  established 
geoenJly  they  shall  be  established  across 
the  board.  It  occurs  to  me  that  there 
has  been  Uttle  effort  to  esUblish  the  co- 
ordinated prcsram  of  across-the-board 
eontrote  of  wages  as  well  as  prices  which 
the  Ooncress  intended  when  it  passed 
the  present  bill.  Be  that  as  it  may.  how- 
erer.  Certainly  nobody  contends  that 
any  celling  should  be  maintained  where 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  effectuate  the  stabi- 
Itfytion  purposes  of  the  act  We  all 
want  as  few  controls  as  possible. 

We  are  now  concerned  with  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  some  formula  for  the 
suspension  of  controls  which  have  ceased 
to  serve  any  useful  purposes.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  attempts  to 
supply. 

There  is  a  decontrol  section  in  the 
present  act.  Section  402  (f)  authorizing 
administrative  exemption  where  ceilings 
are  unnecessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  which  is  to  staoilize 
prices.  Bat  we  tnow  that  controls  are 
never  relinquished  or  abolished  willingly. 
Basinesnaen  know  that.  The  public 
knofws  that,  and  Congress  Imows  it.  I 
think  the  Congress  should  expand  the 
present  deeontrol  section  of  this  act  by 
providing  a  definite  procedure  for  taking 
eoaiBKKUtles  out  from  uzKier  control 
when  the  ceilings  are  no  longer  neces- 
MUT.  Certainly  our  objective  should  be 
to  have  as  few  controls  as  possible. 

X  think  we  should  establish  an  orderly 
ustem  for  decontrol  which  would  en- 
eourate  producers  and  manufacturers  to 
tnereaae  their  production  and  lower  their 
prtoat  and  thus  answer  the  inflation 
UiuliiMn  is  the  fundamental  way.  Un- 
Isn  ve  estataUih  a  definite  decontrol  sys- 
tsoi  and  direct  the  administration  to 
take  priee  ceilings  off  where  they  are 
not  needed  we  may  find  our  economy 
plainMl  with  uneeessary  controls  for 
years.  FOr  instance,  at  the  presmt  time 
alOMmih  prices  in  some  oonunodlties 
have  dnpped  way  below  ceiling  levels 
there  has  been  no  movement  to  decontrol 
Atthoosh  there  are  hundreds  of 
wfaJeh  have  no  conceivable 
relattaB  to  the  eost  of  living,  they  are 
eontrol.  Tbe  only  thinss  that  X 
tliak  have  been  decontrolled  are 
and  rattlesnake  meat, 
benefit  from  thisamend- 
;  sboold  be  derived  toy  the  consumers 
in  ttw  fonn  of  chssper  prieea. 

lilt  toeeDtlve  to  inexease  production 
ii  proftiart  by  alkmlnff  producers  and 
—■fill  III  III  I  to  fct  oat  from  under 
•ad  slay  out  from  under  oeilingi  if  they 
ImU  tiaeir  prtoes  below  the  eeiling  level. 
^Rie  Of*B  eontrols  are  so  onerous  and 
that  I  am  sure  producers  and 


manufacturers  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  hold  their  prices  down  If  they 
can  escape  controls  by  doing  so. 

The  nxmiber  of  records  and  reports 
which   are   required   are   not   only   ex- 
tremely complicated  requiring  the  lime 
of  many  lawyers  and  accountants  but 
they  are  especially  detailed  and  burden- 
some.    I  have  heard  of  numerous  cases 
where    relatively    small    manulacimers 
have   had   to  employ  as  many   as   100 
people  just  to  fill  out  the  forms  required 
by  OPS.     In  one  case  a  manufacturer 
had   filled   out   over   3.000   forms,    then 
found  out  OPS  had  issued  a  new  inter- 
pretation which  required  that  they  all 
be  done  over  again.     Another  manufac- 
turer said  he  had  spent  over  1.000  man- 
hours  on  making  calculations  required 
by  unofficial  instructions  of  OPS  officials. 
then  an  official  interpretation  was  finally 
issued  weeks  later  which  required  all  the 
work  be  done  over.     OPS  changes  inter- 
pretations continually  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  do  so  m  the  future      This 
time-consuming   process  of  calculaiinc: 
and    recalculating    and    reportinK    will 
probably  continue  as  lone  as  an  indu.stry 
is  under  ceilinR. 

Even  more  objectionable  than  the  re- 
ports, are  the  changes  that  OPS  makes 
in  its  regulations.    As  long  as  an  indu.s- 
try is  under  control  that  industry  con- 
tinues to  live  in  mortal  fear  of  a  chans;e 
in  the  OPS  regulations  which  will  affect 
their  contracts  and  their  way  of  doin? 
business  as  well  as  their  prices.     One  of 
the  largest  industries  of  this  country  h^d 
had  five  different  orders  since  the  26th 
of    January.    All    of    them    tended    to 
supersede  the  previous  orders  and  meet 
of  them  cut  across  contracts  and   re- 
quired new  calculations.    This  fear  and 
uncertainty  creates  an  almost  impos.sible 
situation  for  manufacturers  and  ereatly 
discoiirages  them  from  increasing  pro- 
duction and  selling  ahead  as  they  nor- 
mally do.     In  one  major  industry  I  am 
told  forward  sales  recently  have  been 
65  percent  below  normal,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  price  their  goods 
under   the   extremely   complicated   for- 
mula and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
what  subsequent  orders  would  do  to  con- 
tracts made   In   the   interval.     Buyers 
sensing  the  situation  have  been  out  of 
the  market,  hoping  for  a  new  order  and 
a  lower  price.    Thus  a  means  of  getting 
cut    from   under   ceilings    by    lowenng 
inices   should   provide   tremendous   In- 
centive to  increase  production  and  lower 
prices. 

In  those  fields  where  the  seller  does 
not  fix  his  price,  as  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  rigid  ceilings  now  in  effect  tend 
to  discourage  business.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  the  ceiling  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  for  exceeding  the  ceiling 
has  the  effect  of  restricting  business  and 
forcing  prices  far  below  ceiling  levels. 
This  is  particularly  true  In  agricultural 
commodities  which  have  quoted  markets 
where  prices  are  fixed  on  a  bld-and-ask 
basis.  Flexibility  is  absolutely  necessary 
tn  many  commodities  which  have  a  very 
cnnpllcated  marketing  system. 

There  are  a  number  of  commodities 
like  cotton  sold  on  call  where  the  con- 
tract iffovides  the  premium  or  discount 
but  where  the  base  price  is  left  open  to 
be  fixed  at  a  later  time  on  the  buyers 


call  in  relation  to  the  futures  market. 
In  this  case  the  seller  has  no  con  rol  over 
the  final  price  which  is  deternrlned  by 
the  level  of  the  market.  8upi>06e  the 
buyer  ordered  the  price  to  be  fl.:ed  on  a 
certain  day.  If  the  price  happens  to  be 
fixed  on  that  day  at  a  time  wh  -n  there 
ha>  been  an  upward  flurry  in  tne  mar- 
ket, the  seller  may  be  liable  or  his  con- 
tract may  become  invalid  thr  )ugh  no 
fault  of  his  own.  The  flexibility  of  this 
proposed  decontrol  system  woul  1  permit 
normal  trade  practices  to  continue. 

Lt't  me  further  illustrate  the  lecessity 
for  flexibility.  Poultry,  eggs.  a:id  dairy 
products  are  below  parity  and  under  law 
ceihn^^'s  are  not  imposed.  There  are  a 
lot  of  others,  these  are  only  a  few  for 
Illustration.  These  are  seasoiAl  com- 
modities on  which  prices  iluctuate. 
sometimes  widely  in  30  to  60  days.  If  in 
the  flucturition  the  price  reach  ?d  parity 
one  month,  a  ceiling  could  be  imposed 
through  all  the  rest  of  the  year  the  price 
was  below  the  ceiling.  Becaus'  of  bav- 
ins touched  parity  one  time.  th;se  prod- 
ucts would  be  subject  to  all  the  regula- 
tions, the  record  keeping,  reports,  and 
uncertainties  of  controls:  and  unneces- 
.sarily.  Under  this  proposal.  If  ceilings 
wfre  established  they  would  be  sus- 
pended when  the  prices  averaged  2  per- 
cent below  and  would  not  be  leimposed 
unless  and  until  the  precedirg  60-day 
average  price  equaled  or  exc«eded  the 
authorized  ceiling,  or  unless  there  was 
an  upward  surge  which  carried  the  price 
a.-  much  as  5  percent  above  thr  old  ceil- 
In?  Should  this  occur  the  public  Is 
pvc*ected  and  ceilings  could  be  reim- 
posed. 

In  most  commodities  there  1^  a  natu- 
ral fluctuation  in  prices,  esp-'Cially  in 
seasonal  agricultural  commodities  which 
producers  cannot  entirely  contr  d1.  How- 
ever, these  flurries  often  subsld  ?  with  no 
damage  having  been  done  to  ihe  econ- 
omy. This  amendment  woull  permit 
some  flexibility  rvhlch  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  all  commodities  the  prices  of 
which  are  fixed  on  a  bid-and-ass  basis  in 
established  commodity  market . 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  example. 
Say  the  price  celling  on  refrigerators  is 
$250.  If  the  manufacturer  o:'  the  re- 
frigerator can  hold  his  price  fo  ■  a  period 
of  60  days  to  an  average  of  2  p<  rcent  be- 
low this  figure,  or  $245.  the  ceil  ng  would 
be  suspended.  I  think  many  nanufac- 
turers  would  make  a  real  effort  to  in- 
crease their  production  and  re<luce  their 
cost  so  they  could  get  out  on  '  his  basis. 
Now  after  the  ceiling  is  suspenc  ed  it  may 
be  reimposed  if  the  price  of  t  le  refrig- 
erators goes  up  to  a  level  whicl  averages 
or  exceeds  the  $250  ceiling  in  any  pre- 
ceding 60-day  period.  If  th(  price  of 
the  refrigerator  went  up  5  percent,  or 
$12.50.  on  one  single  day,  tie  ceiling 
could  be  reimposed.  Certainlj  the  pub- 
lic would  be  amply  protected  against  a 
gouge. 

Now,  some  people  have  sal(>  that  the 
Job  of  policing  woiild  be  toe  difficult; 
that  this  would  be  an  admlnist  rative  im- 
possibility to  tell  when  a  commodity 
ceiling  should  be  suspended  and  when  it 
should  be  reimposed.  It  Is  no  nore  diffi- 
cult than  the  present  system.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  very  f e  w  product 
ceilings  on  which  each  manufacturer  ha.'j 
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the  same  price.  In  most  cases  every 
manufacturer  has  a  different  ceiling 
price  at  the  present  time.  Every  manu- 
facturer calculates  his  own  ceiling  on 
everything  he  makes.  Therefore,  the  job 
for  OPS  w  ould  be  no  more  difficult  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time  in  checking 
prices.  In  fact,  it  should  be  a  great  deal 
easier,  because  many  commodities  have 
quoted  markets  where  the  price  level 
can  be  easily  established. 

This  amendment  carries  out  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  enunciated  in  the  decla- 
ration of  policy  in  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  19&0  which  states  that  the 
program  shall  be  administered  msofar 
as  practicable  within  the  framework  of 
the  American  system  of  competitive  en- 
terprise. 

The  procedure  would  set  up  an  orderly 
movement  back  to  a  free  economy  under 
which  the  Government  could  gradually 
reduce  controls. 

This  would  provide  an  incentive  to 
producers  and  manufacturers  to  in- 
crea.se  their  production  and  reduce  their 
cost  in  order  to  avoid  the  burdensome 
and  irksome  features  of  control  and  es- 
pecially in  order  to  be  relieved  of  the 
constant  fear  that  OPS  would  change 
the  regulations  in  such  a  way  as  to  can- 
cel their  contracts  and  force  them  to 
change  their  way  of  doing  business. 

It  would  also  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  much  needed  flexibility  in  the 
marketing  system  and  it  would  escape 
the  damaging  and  disruptive  rigidity  of 
fixed  price  ceilings. 

The  amendment  is  limited  to  pro- 
ducers, manufacturers,  or  processors  or 
their  r.\w  material  suppliers  and  specif- 
ically excludes  the  ordinary  retailers 
and  the  other  groups  that  are  not  di- 
rectly engaged  in  production.  The 
amendment  is  drawn  this  way  tiecause 
the  objective  is  to  provide  an  incentive 
to  production  and  also  because  the  prob- 
lem of  price  ceilings  in  the  retailing  in- 
dustry is  considerably  involved — ^too 
complicated  to  handle  in  this  manner. 

The  history  of  controls,  the  world  over. 
Indicates  that  they  are  never  relin- 
quished voluntarily.  The  "emergency" 
never  ends.  There  is  always  some  new 
excuse,  and  then  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  unthinkingly  embrace  the 
glittering  delusion  that  aU  that  is  neces- 
sary to  change  prices  and  even  costs  is 
to  pass  a  law.  The  planned-economy 
group  has  fixed  its  grasp  on  all  the  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtain.  In  fact  it 
is  this  group  that  designed  and  built  that 
curtain.  The  same  idea  that  the  govern- 
mental planners  know  better  what  is 
good  for  the  people  than  the  people 
themselves  know,  strongly  influences 
most  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  We 
have  in  the  last  few  years  seen  it  take 
over  in  Britain,  long  looked  upon  as  a 
bastion  of  free  enterprise.  Nowhere  has 
this  continuation  of  controls  been  able  to 
improve  living  standards.  It  has  only 
been  able  to  keep  a  lot  of  Jobholders  on 
the  public  payroll,  and  to  give  a  lot  of 
politicians  an  issue  on  which  they  could 
stay  in  power. 

This  amendment  puts  the  Issue  square- 
ly before  us.  Do  we  want  controls  only 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  prices,  or  do 
we  want  controls  for  the  salte  of  regi- 


menting our  ecoiK>my?    I'he  choice  Is 
that  simple. 

The  amendment  does  not  in  any  way 
weaken  the  power  of  the  OPS  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  price  ceilings  where 
It  feels  that  they  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  from  excessive  p  rices.  It  only 
requires  the  suspension  of  :;eilkigs  when 
they  have  ceased  to  have  any  effect  on 
prices.  Surely  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
retaining  ceiling  prices  under  such  cir- 
cumstances except  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  a  regimented  economy  for 
our  historical  free  price  system. 


NoduBf  Sboald  Be  Spared  To  Reader  tke 
Strstefic  Air  Ann  All-fewerfol 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speake:-.  to  my  mind, 
there  is  no  scourge  or  tribulation  visited 
upon  the  human  family  comparable  to 
war.  I  shall  never  forget  tlie  mixed  emo- 
tions which  gripped  me  when  I  learned 
1  year  ago  that  our  country  was  again 
going  to  war  with  a  foreign  power — for 
tte  third  time  in  my  life — not  to  men- 
tion the  many,  many  other  times  when 
United  States  troops  have  been  landed 
on  foreign  soil 

Equally  well  do  I  re(»ll  the  emotions 
which  engulfed  me  when  I  realized  that 
this  was  a  war  that  wotld  be  fought 
not  alone  by  our  Nation  but  by  a  con- 
cert of  world  nations — sol(?ly  to  put  an 
end  to  bloody  warfare 

I  remember,  too,  my  exultations  as  to 
what  I  regarded  as  the  superb  courage 
required  on  the  part  of  President  Tru- 
man to  put  United  States  troops  into 
active  battle — to  stop  aggression — and 
ii  that  manner  s1;ave  off,  if  not  alto- 
gether prevent,  the  coming  of  another 
world-wide  global  conflict.  I  said  to  my- 
self— if  the  President's  action  would, 
with  God's  help,  bear  fruit,  the  name  of 
President  Harry  Truman  would  ring 
down  through  the  ages. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great  meas- 
ure of  criticism  that  has  b«!en  leveled  at 
various  officials  of  oiir  Government  in 
these  last  several  years — some  of  which 
was  well-founded.  A  portion  of  this  crit- 
icism, however,  representetl — to  my  way 
of  thinking — the  most  devilish  type 
hatchet- work  that  could  possibly  be  done 
to  chop  the  character  and  the  reputa- 
tions of  splendid  public  officials  virtual- 
ly to  shreds. 

Regardless  of  all  Uiat  wei  heard  about 
certain  of  those  in  public  Ufe.  the  fact 
remains  that  tills  Nation  today  is  be- 
ing served  by  some  of  the  finest  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  which  our  country  has 
ever  given  birth. 

Hundreds  of  great  busin<!5s  executives, 
leaders  of  agriculture,  lalwr,  industry, 
commerce,  finance,  and  tnide.  those  ea- 
gaged  in  the  healing  arts,  itngineers.  sci- 
entists, lawyers,  bankn^,  find  other  ac- 
knowledged leaders  in  their  crafts  or 


professions  are  today,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  serving  this  Govern- 
ment at  tremendous  personal  sacrifice. 
They  are  doing  this  solely  to  insure  our 
continued  national  existence  in  a  world 
of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  abundance. 

On  the  Meet  the  Press  program  tele- 
cast by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
on  July  8.  the  guest  of  the  evening  was 
the  Honorable  Thomas  K.  Plnletter. 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  and  the  interviewers  on  that 
particular  evening  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  representative  and  interesting 
crass  section  of  newspapermen  that  we 
have  ever  seen  assembled  on  such  a 
panel. 

Ihere  was  not  the  least  vestige  of  po- 
litical complexion  evident  on  the  Sun- 
day night  program,  and  I  can  well  im- 
agine that  the  millions  of  p«-sons  lis- 
tening sat  taut  and  tense  as  they  heard 
the  questions  posed  by  the  newsmen,  and 
listened  to  the  answers  made  by  our 
great  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

There  is  probably  no  man  in  Govern- 
ment who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  this 
body  more,  or  who,  in  these  last  12 
months,  has  grown  greater  in  stature 
than  Thomas  K.  Finletter. 

After  his  appearance  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  one  of  the  discus- 
sions among  oui  members,  I  heard  him 
described  as  being  one  of  the  most  able 
men  in  Government  today. 

I  well  recall  the  remarks  of  my  re- 
spected colleague,  the  Honorable  Lso  E. 
Allen,  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
powerful  Riiles  Conunittee  of  the 
House,  who.  In  discussing  the  value  of 
the  USAF  B~36  and  the  atom  bomb  in 
containing  Russian  aggression,  spoke  as 
follows ; 

Mr  Speaker,  the  name  of  Tbomax  K.  Pin- 
letter  Is  not  a  new  name  to  the  Member*  nf 
the  Congress  and  others  concerned  with 
Oovemment  here  in  Washington.  At  a  great 
personal  sacrlfloe  to  hlm.aelf,  Tom  Finletter 
has  given  unstlntlngly  of  his  time  and 
largess  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
vexatious  problems  that  have  ever  con- 
fronted our  Government  and  country  in  the 
last  decade. 

We  who  know  him  know  that  America  has 
no  finer  citizen,  or,  Indeed,  one  possessed 
of  a  more  logical  and  Judicial  mind  than 
Thomas  Knight  Finletter.  eminent  soldier 
diplomat,  barrister,  lecturer,  teacher,  au- 
thor, a  man  of  tremendous  vision,  and  one. 
who  by  his  proven  executive  abilities  In  the 
handling  of  our  Air  Force,  ha*  marked  him- 
self preemliient  In  administration  of  one  of 
the  principal  departments  of  Government. 

It  Is  indeed  fortunate  that  we  have  such  aa 
Tom  Finletter  to  head  up  the  forces  and 
the  destines  of  our  great  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  at  a  time  when  It  ts  being  called 
upon  to  spend  billions  of  dollars. 

Such  was  the  recognition  paid  to  one 
freat  American  by  another. 
'  Discussions  relative  to  a  military  ar- 
mistice are  now  under  way  in  Korea. 
How  quickly  political  discussions  may 
follow,  no  man  knows.  The  political 
discussions  will  compreheml,  among 
others,  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  the  admission  of  the  Russian 
Chinese  to  the  United  Nations  Cotuicll, 
the  culmination  of  peace  with  Japan, 
the  disposition  of  Formosa,  together 
with  questions  pertinent  to  Indochina, 
the  Malayan  Peninsula,  as  well  as 
Thailand. 
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mere  are  few,  11  any.  men  In  these 
United  SUtes  who  have  greater  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  as  veU  as  mmtary 
fiwpiwmtiftn  of  these  problems  than  does 
Tbomas  K.  Pinletter.  He  is  fully  cog- 
nisant of  the  many  aspects  of  all  qiies- 
tiOQS  dealing  with  the  Par  East—and. 
certainly,  his  interytew  of  Sunday  right, 
last,  showed  conclusiTely  that  he  had  no 
lUusiooa  whatever  as  to  what  ccnstJ- 
tates  both  the  danger  and  the  remedial 
mttsures  which  must  be  ti^en  to  ijisure 
eDdQring  peace  to  our  own  Nation  m  all 
'  of  Its  relations  to  the  questions  of  th£ 
Par  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  due  strictly  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  these  times  and  to  our  collective 
Deed  for  a  full  understanding  and  the 
foraiulation  of  constnictive  policies  with 
reapact  to  national  affairs.  I  am  asking 
the  ocmsent  of  my  colleagues  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  the  full 
traoKripCkm  of  the  interview  givoi  by 
Thomac  K.  Pinletter  on  the  televised 
IHrogram,  Meet  the  Press,  presented  on 
July  t. 

Meet  the  Press — America's  well-known 
pros  conference  of  the  air — is  an  un- 
rebeaiaed  press  conference.  Present 
were  four  of  Americas  top  reporters:  Mr. 
MarquiB  Chllda.  United  Peatures;  Mr. 
Uovd  Norman.  Chicago  Trlhune;  Mr. 
netefaer  Knebel.  Cowlea  pohUcatlons; 
and-Mr.  Lawrence  Sphrak.  Mercury  pub- 
lications. It  Is  well  to  remember  that 
tbetar  qoesttons  do  not  neeessarily  re- 
veal tbcir  point  of  view— ^the  manner  in 
which  they  are  framed  is  simply  their 
way  of  getting  a  story  for  you. 
Tbe  procram  was  as  follows: 


Oar  gnMt  ct  tbe  evening. 
ladlM  matX  genUemen.  wUl  be  Mr.  Tbaauu 
K.  fiBietter,  Secretary  at  tb«  Air  Vorce.  wbo 
has  x«oaatl7  returned  Cram  Japan  aad  Ko- 


»«» 


gtve 


Good  r««ilBg.  ladies  and 
of  the  pceea,  and  Sec- 
Raletlcr.  Itow.  Mr.  Bacretary,  U 
are  aU  set  tbete  I  eee  Mr.  ChlJdi  bas  tbe 
question. 

r.   Cwnee   Mr.   Secretary,   yoa   recently 
that  the  Communists  tn  Mandiurla 
have  bttUt  up  a  new  air  f oroe  of 
a  thousend  pisnee.     XXmt  you 
thai  tf  tlM  advlee  of  Ocnsral  Mac- 
been  followed  and  there  had 
in  Maocfaurta.  that  force  could 
buUt  up? 

Moi  I  doubt  that  viry  much. 

It's  alwayi  poeetble  to  buUd  a 

laa  various  basss.    I  don't  think  any- 

have  aXojpptd  the  building  up 


Wen.  doeoit  the  fact  that 
OB  thoae  new  airfields  and  that 
build-up  at  the  ground  forces 
ct  an  advant^e— dls- 
wlth  this  truce  negotiation 


I  dont  kBow   what   you 

Certainly  the  addl- 

on  the  other  side  Is  not  to 


And  pm  baUeve  that  oould 
by  any  tactlmt 
Mo;  X  dont  tfatnfc  It  oouUl 

;  on  January  ilL 

•aid  from   Korea: 

ate  la  good  ahafa.    Amerl- 

hav*  ■mwluillj  ow  the  best 

a  pwi  bft  tha  ttr."  and  on  Jbb- 

tubUlii  air  pewsi  is  ibe 

to  aa  attack  oa  as  and 

or  the  world."    But 


cral  Vandenberg  In  his  t««tlmony  before  th** 
MscArthur  committee,  said.  Our  Air  Force 
was  a  shoe-string  air  force.  '  Now  whai  .v.c 
ve  to  believe? 

Mr.  PwiXTTEi  Mr  Splvak.  I  tutnk  that 
thst  stutement  about  the  shoe-strln»f  Air 
Force  la  taken  a  little  bit  out  of  rmtext  \n 
your  quotation.  A^  I  remember  it  whr\t  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  said  was  that  It  '^e  Air 
y^jrce  had  to  do  four  or  Ave  dillprt.i.i  jobs  a' 
once,  had  to  fight  say  la  K;rea  a:  i  oth-r 
places  and  be  prepared  to  carry  uut  it.s  bab.i' 
missions  thiit  then  It  w;'3  a  "sh  .e-strlr.g  t:r 
fcrce  '  But  I  WHiit  to  mike  tt  f-ntirrly  rlei-r 
that  we>e  gnt  a  very  bwhI  Air  P-Tce  Tt 
Is  not  as  pood  a«  I  hope  Us  gf-ine  t  he  but 
Us  a  first-rate  force 

Mr  SnvAK  Well  now  a'.onst  that  Ur.e  In 
1948.  viu  asked  for  a  ~\>-ej-\m  A.r  Force,  ar.d 
now  1  understand  you  ask  f.^r  a  35-group 
air  fcrce.  and  General  Spna*/.  the  frrn;i'r 
Chief  of  Stail'for  Atr.  .=aid  early  this  v^  r 
that  we  need  a  250-grcup  Air  Force.  N.-a,- 
what  do  we  need? 

Mr  Fixt^rrrFa  This  numbers  hMsIn*"??  '.•  n 
know.  Mr  Spivak,  l.s  a  little  cor.fu.s'.M^'  Lf  > 
see  what  we  do  need.  What  were  -.v  tk.:  c 
toward  now  Is  a  95-wlng  =ilr  force  :id  ^e 
now  c?»ve  about  87  wings,  and  we  will  have  95 
wings  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1952. 
namely  on  June  30.  1952  On  th^'  (;ther 
hand,  that  force  will  not  be  all  equipped  v.'a 
the  kind  of  planes  we  want  it  equipped  wrii. 
It  wUUbe  well  Into  the  end  of  the  year  be- 
fore It  la  equipped  with  what  we  ml^ht  call 
the  modern  type  of  plane.  As  for  what  wo 
need  for  the  future,  the  Air  Stail  -has  under 
constant  study  our  requirements,  and  spe- 
clflcally  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  ccnie 
up  with  recomm.  -idations  for  more  ti-f-n  the 
95  wings. 

Let's  take  the  strategic  air  arm  first.  The 
requirements  that  are  on  the  strategic  air 
arm  axe  increasing  daily.  We  are  Kolng  tn 
have  more  bombs  to  deliver,  we  are  running 
up  against  better  defenses  on  the  part  nf 
poaslble  enemies,  and  also  we  are  running 
up  against  a  greater  military  preparedness 
on  their  part.  You  said  sdhiethlng  to  the 
elTfect  that.  In  my  opinion  the  strategic  air 
foree  was  the  greatest  deterrent  to  war  that 
there  is.  I  want  to  subacrlbe  to  that.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  strategic  air  arm  Is  the  single 
most  important  part  of  the  armed  services 
and  I  don't  think  that  there  should  be  any- 
thing spared  which  will  make  that  the  most 
powerful  force  there  la.  The  Air  Fcrce  will 
certainly  recommend  that  the  strategic  air 
arm  be  kept  up  so  that  it  can  render  the 
raoet  devastating  possible  attack  that  can 
be  made.  I  could  elaborate  more  on  the 
other  branches  of  the  Air  Force. 

ICr.  SnvAX.  Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  that 
stratcfic  air  arm.  you  recently  said  that  it 
was  vital  for  ua  to  get  baaet.  foreign  bases. 
and  that  seems  to  be  a  ehange  in  positions, 
and  I  wondered  whether  that  change  has 
oome  sbout  because  of  what  has  been  hap- 
pening In  Korea. 

Mr.  FncLmra.  No,  there's  no  change  In 
thxt,  Mr.  Splvak.  Aa  you  know,  our  strategic 
atr  arm  is  ecMupoeed  of  two  types  of  bombers, 
ttie  Inter-contlnental  bomber  and  the  me- 
dium bomber.  Now,  the  meditmi  bomber  at 
the  present  time  requlrea  ba&es  ouuide  the 
eontlnental  United  States,  and  that's  what 
I  meant  by  that  statement.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  at  the  minute  working  on  other 
taehnlquee,  such  as  refueling,  which  Is  ex- 
tearwtlng  the  range  of  the  planes.  I  want  to 
point  out  one  thing — it  Is  that  the  move  to 
Jei  planes  to  a  certain  extent  resutcta  the 
range  of  our  aircraft  because  the  jet  range 
while  gradually  increasing  is  not  as  long  as 
eay  the  B-M  which  Is  eesentially  a  conven- 
ttooal  pleton  prop  Job. 

Mr.  Brfvax.  WsU.  has  the  success  of  the 
MKfu  agalnsit  our  SO*b  bad  any  effect  upon 
jam  thinfcliig  as  regards  bases.  I  mean 
havaat  they  been  knocking  out  quite  a 
of  oar  intarmadlatary  planes? 


Mr  PiNixms.  No;  the  only  th  ng  that  the 
success  of  the  MlO'a  against  tl  e  B-29  bas 
dune  to  my  thinking  la  to  realJ  rm  my  de- 
teitnination  that  we're  going  io  have  the 
best  kind  of  planes  and  the  pro]  er  numbers 
of  them  for  this  all  Important  itrategic  air 
srm. 

Mr  lioRMAv.  Mr.  Pinletter.  yen  said  some- 
thiHi,;  ab'ut  Bilking  for  additional  wings. 
There  are  rumors  around  the  Pentagon  that 
the  Air  Forr-e  may  be  planning  jn  a  ICO  air 
c  ;i^  !t  \»,it.ps  with  a  total  fore*  of  men  of 
1. :.;;()  o'v" —which  Is  larger  than  i  nythlng  the 
.^rni]'  plan.s  to  have. 

Mr  FiNirrTTR.  I  can't  talk  ab  3Ut  any  spe- 
cific figure  that  we're  thinking  of.  Fact  is. 
I  T.ink  this  talking  about  flgtires  confuses 
the  l.s.siie  I  think  you  have  to  a'.'it  in  terms 
cf  what  the  three  fighting  bra  iches  of  the 
Air  Force  are.  and  you''---  got  to  ee  to  it  that 
those  three  fiizhting  branches  ar ;  ready  to  do 
:hMr  Job. 

Wo  now  have  something.  I  understand. 
!n  the  order  of  19.000  plane;.  The  70- 
group  program  contemplated  6.169  first  line 
r  lanes  a:;d  a  reserve  of  8,100  jJanes  which 
g.ive  you  14.000  roughly,  or  15,0(0.  If  you're 
§\jin£j  to  160  or  150  you  will  have  an  Air  Force 
thut  nobody  ever  dreamed  of. 

Mr   Norman.  That  may  be. 

Mr  PiNi  rrTER.  I'm  not  uaylng  that  that  Is 
the  figure,  you  understand,  bui  you're  cer- 
tainly going  to  need  more  planet  if  you  have 
more  wings. 

Mr  Norman.  Well,  can  you  explain  why  v»e 
would  need  those  many  wings? 

Mr.  FiNL£TrTR.  I  can  explain  o  you  why, 
in  my  opinion,  we  will  need  over  95  wings. 
You've  got  to  look  at  the  thre?  functions 
that,  the  Air  Force  will  have  t<  carry  out. 
I  ve  given  some  indications  of  hnw  seriously 
I  regard  the  strategic  air  arm.  I  relieve  that 
it  has  to  have  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
planes  that  will  enable  It  to  do  he  Job  and 
that  win  have  to  be  n'ore  plants  than  are 
presently  In  it.  Now  the  same  thing  is  true, 
although  I  don't  place  the  same  f  mphasls  on 
it.  of  the  air  defense  system.  W(  need  more 
air-defense  planes  In  order  that  t  his  country 
may  be  spared  the  horrors  of  bon  blng  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  And  i  hen,  too,  as 
the  plana  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Army  and  Air  Force  develop.  It  miy  very  well 
be  that  there  will  be  an  additional  require- 
ment. Back  of  all  that,  you  hav»'  the  trans- 
port planes  that  support  all  of  tliese  things. 
That's  the  reason  for  the  need  for  a  very 
powerful  air  force. 

Mr  Norman.  Well,  at  this  rate  hat  the  Air 
Force  is  moving  along,  and  I  undt  rstand  that 
this  plan  that  you  are  working  toward  will 
coat   130,000,000.000  a  year  or 

Mr.  PiNUTTTEa.  I  dont  know  where  you 
got  those  Ogures. 

Mr.  NoauAN.  I  read  It  in  th>  week-end 
papers. 

Mr.  PiNutrrra.  If  It  w-s  Jn  tfce  papers,  it 
must  be  accurate.  But  I  don't  know  any- 
thin?  about  that. 

Mr.  NoaMAN.  If  It  Is  that  high,  and  It 
seems  to  me  \ery  likely,  that  1(0  groups,  If 
that  Is  the  flgtire  and  it  will  cost  that  much, 
you're  practically  eliminating  th»  Army  and 
Navy  from  any  funds. 

Mr.  Flnlettkb.  T  don't  think  that's  quite 
accurate,  evidently  you  assume  figures.  Mr. 
Norman,  which  I  don't  accept.  The  Presi- 
dent's request  for  fiscal  1952  w;ia  for  a  flO- 
billlon-dollar  budget. 

Mr.  Norman.  Well,  lit.  Oecretixy.  can  you 
build  a  150  air  group  with  the  IB  billions 
that  they're  allottln(t  to  you  fa   19Sa? 

Mr.  FiMLcrm.  No;  you  cannot. 

Mr.  NosMax.  Well,  how  much  do  you 

Mr.  FufLXTTsa.  The  figure,  by  the  way.  is 
around  22  billion.  The  M  biUim  will  sup- 
port the  95  wing  force. 

Mr.  Knsbcl.  Mr.  Secretary,  ^vhst  Is  the 
truth  sbout  bases  In  Prance?  Ton  hear  all 
kinds  of  stories;  what  do  we  want  in  France? 
There's  been  some  wild  story  ttiere  that  we 


want  to  tear  tip  the  fanners'  fields  and  put 
down  50  bases.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Finlzttxs.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
made  arrangements  for  strategic  bases  in 
Morocco,  I  assume  you  include  those.  And 
then  it's  also  quite  obvious  that  as  a  part 

0  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
it's  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  NATO  air 
force,  and  it's  obvious  that  a  NATO  air  force 
is  going  to  require  baucs,  and  that  is  the 
need  for  bases.  It's  really  a  NATO  need. 
and  not  a'  need  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  You  speak.  Mr.  Knebcl.  as  though 
the  United  States  were  alone  concerned  with 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  That  Isn't 
true  at  all.  It's  a  NATO  Job  that  Is  being 
f'one.  Now,  of  course,  there  will  have  to  be 
wings  over  there  In  support  of  the  divisions 
of  the  United  States  which  are  going  over. 

Mr.  Kmebel.  Well,  transfer  Just  a  little  bit 
south — how  about  Spali.'' 

Mr.  Ftnlzttes.  'What  about  Spain? 

Mr.  Knebil.  Well,  do  we  want  bases  there, 
and  do  we  have  any  assurance  from  Franco 
that  we  win  have  any? 

Mr.  Fin  LETTER.  We  have  no  assurance  that 

1  am  aware  of.  Of  course,  we  would  like 
bases  everywhere  we  could  get  them,  where 
they  would  be  useful  operationally.  Our 
plan  was  to  have  a  very  wide  ba^e  structure. 
1  want  ta  make  this  point  if  I  may.  I  think 
it's  worth  making  and  that  Is  that  the  air 
base  structure  of  the  Air  Force  la  not  up  to 
where  it  should  be.  We  are  starting  In  a 
sense  from  scratch,  not  quite  from  scratc'n 
but  these  new  demands  on  the  All  Force 
are  new  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  It's 
quite  a  long  build-up  Job  to  get  yotu-  proper 
bases. 

Mr.  Cniu>s.  There's  been  a  lot  of  talk,  and 
some  here  this  afternoon  about  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  Air  Force.  Do  you  think  our 
Strategic  Air  Force  is  sufBclently  strong  lo 
deliver  a  retaliatory  blow  to  the  Soviet  Union 
if  we  shf  uld  bs  attacked?  A  paralyzing 
blow? 

Mr.  FiNLETTEK.  Tou  sald  two  things  there, 
Mr.  ChUds.  A  retaliatory  blow  and  a  psJ^yz- 
Ing  blow.  First  of  all.  the  Air  Force  Is  capable 
of  delivering  a  very  powerful  strategic 
counterattack,  a  very  powerful  one.  Now 
when  you  get  Into  your  word  "paralysing." 
I'll  have  to  digress  a  moment.  No  nation  has 
ever  been  subjected  to  an  atomic  attack  of 
the  kind  of  which  the  United  States  is  now 
capable  and  will  be  capable  and  of  which 
other  nations  are  also  capable  and  will  be 
capable.  Therefore,  any  prognostication  as 
to  the  effect  of  this  gets  you  Into  s  realm  of 
uncertainty.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  it's  a  ter- 
rible thing.  It's  the  most  powerful  wespon 
that  man  has  ever  had  In  his  hands  and  Its 
effect  might  well  be  paralyzing,  especially  m 
the  future,  as  this  power  grows  on  t>oth  sides. 

Mr.  Chtlds.  Oould  you  express  a  ratio.  Mr. 
Secretary,  as  between  the  heaviest  attacks  of 
World  War  n  and  this  kind  of  strategic 
weapon? 

Mr.  FnrLXTTEK.  It's  a  totally  different  scot 
of  thing.  Mr.  Chllds.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
effect  of  high  explosives  and  Incendiary 
bombing  over  a  long  period  of  time  creates 
terrible  damage,  but  the  thing  about  the 
kind  of  attack  which  is  now  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  atomic  weapons  must  be 
measured  also  by  the  time  factor,  because 
the  devastation  of  this  attack  can  ue  deliv- 
ered within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Chilos.  And  as  a  corollary  to  this, 
could  the  Russians  deliver  tonight  to  Amer- 
ican cities  an  atomic  attack? 

Mr.  FiNLirmi.  They  could. 

Mr.  CHU.DS.  Or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  FiNLrrrcs.  They  could. 

Mr.  CiuLos.  When  will  we  be  able  to  say 
that  that  is  Imposalble? 

Mr.  FiNLsma.  I  doubt  if  you'll  ever  be 
able  to  say  that  thaVs  impoaslble.  Mr.  ChUds. 
until  some  new  development  of  selcnoe.  some 
miracle  comee  tn.  At  the  preeeit  time  we 
only  have  the  orthodox  type  of  alt  defense 
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with  which  you're  entirely  familiar.  We  still 
use  the  radar  that  picks  up  the  enemy  plai:ies 
where  they  are.  and  reports  biick,  and  the 
Intercepters  that  go  up  and  try  to  intercept 
them,  and  the  antiaircraft  ar.Ulery  which 
tries  to  knock  them  down,  which  is  some- 
what like  the  old  World  War  n  sjrstem  Its 
more  efficient  than  It  was  In  Vorld  War  n. 
but  it's  nothing  like  what  you're  sus^geeting 
as  a  complete  guaranty  against  an  attack. 

Mr.  Norman.  There  are  seme  people.  Mr. 
Pinletter .  who  disagree  with  your  Iw-lc 
thinking  on  this  air  strategy.  Admnal 
Gistie.  of  the  Navy,  who  Is  considered  a  lead- 
ing nsval  air  strategist,  has  £ald  that  the 
only  way  that  we  can  stop  nn  enemy  in 
Europe,  besides  having  foot  so:diers  on  the 
ground,  is  to  have  a  large  tactical  air  force, 
that  a  strategic  bombing  force  of  the  kind 
that  you  are  talking  about  will  not  do  the 
Jcb,  and  he  says  we  are  spending  too  much 
money.  He  says  that  the  current  funds  allo- 
cated to  strategic  air  establishments  should 
be  turned  itno  tactical  air  forte,  that  weYe 
Ej: ending  too  much  money  on  strategic  bomb- 
ers, and  that  strategic  air  forces,  as  currently 
conceived  and  ccnstltutecJ.  do  not  pull  their 
weight  In  a  specific  war  situation  with  which 
we  are  faced. 

Bdr.  FiNLETTER.  Now,  Mr.  Norman,  -you'll 
forgive  me,  MIes  Rouudtree,  but  I  want  a 
chance  to  ansv.'er  that  one.  In  the  first 
place  I  completely  disagree;  lets  make  that 
entirely  clear.  There  mvist  be  fi  tactical  air 
force,  to  be  sure,  which  will  work  with  the 
ground  troops,  and  please  don'':  think  what 
I'm  saying  now  Is  that  tactlail  air  Is  not 
necessary.  But  any  idea  that  the  strategic 
a:r  force  is  not  predominantly  neceEser%'  Is 
absolutely  wronr;  The  stratejlc  atr  arm  Is 
the  greatest  deterrent  to  Ptiack  by  an 
enemy  at  this  time  that  exists,  snd  tt  will 
continue  to  te  such  If  we  put  the  proper 
effort  In  it.  I  cannot  overemphasize  the 
value  .of  the  strategic  air  arm  to  the  defence 
of  this  country  as  well  as  to  thar  of  Europe. 
I  want  to  r^jeat  and  make  it  entirely  clear 
that  nothing  should  be  spared  to  render  that 
air  arm  all  powerful. 

Mr.  NCHtMAH.  However,  In  y.)tir  report, 
Stirviva]  In  the  Air  Aje.  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Pinletter  committee  and  which  you 
wrote  sometime  In  1947.  you  sail  the  com- 
mission— that's  this  air  policy  commission — 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  propcsltlon  that 
armaments  are  a  guaranty  of  peace.  His- 
tory does  not  assure  us  that  a  strong  arma- 
ment policy  by  a  peacefully  Inclined  nation 
Is  certain  of  fighting  off  aggressive  and  to- 
talitarian governments.  An  aggressor  may 
calculate  it  can  arm  better  and  faster  than 
the  nation  that  it  is  choosing  as  its  victim. 
and  that  if  it  hits  hard  enough  and  with  no 
warning  It  can  conquer. 

Indeed  a  totalitarian  government  may 
reek  war  for  war's  sake,  or  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  its  Internal  troubles  even  though 
it  may  not  be  certain  It  will  win,  so  that  a 
strategic  air  force  msy  not  be  the  deterrent 
that  you  say  It  is. 

Mr.  FZKixrrn.  I  dou't  subscribe  to  the 
implication  of  the  way  you're  interpreting 
that.  Mr.  Norman. 

I  stand  back  of  that  statement.  I  believe 
that  today.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  the  strategic  atr  arm  Is  the  greatest  de- 
terrent that  there  Is  to  war.  I  didn't  say 
it  was  an  absolute  deterrent.  Somebody 
might  make  a  mistake  and  decide  to  take  it 
on. 

Mr.  NoaMAN.  Are  you  referring  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  tn  Korea? 

Mr.  FiKi.crm.  Just  1  minute  before  ve 
get  to  the  Chinese  Commimlsts  In  Korea.  To 
have  this  strategic  air  arm  available  as  a 
deterrent  will  give  us  the  time;  It  will  be  a 
shield  back  of  which  -ve  can  work  for  peace. 
That  ts  what  I  was  say-ng 

Mr.  Noaauw.  Tou  should  talk  about  a 
quickie  war 


Mr.  FiKLETTra.  I  didn't  Ulk  about  a 
quickie  war 

Mr.  NoRM.%N.  You  say  we  can  devastate  lu 
a  very  short  time,  paralyze  in  a  \€ty  shcrt 
time. 

Mr,  Fixixrm  I  hope  that  -s-e  cin  I 
thought  I  prefaced  that  by  ssylnR  th,.t  cne 
C'lUld  not  be  certain  about  these  thl!'!,>s. 
I  dou't  wi-ut  to  repeat  what  I  sjj:d  belure 
on  that. 

Mr.  KiitETh.  I  want  tc  get  a  little  different 
vlev,  Mr  Serret.iry.  You  used  th:  word, 
I  thint.  in  testimony  Friday  up  on  the  Hi!!. 
The  money  ycu're  asking  for  now  for  the 
bases  Is  an  authority  program.  If  I  we:e  a 
Congressman  and  called  you  up  tomorrow 
and  said  I'd  like  to  fly  to  Venezuela,  would 
you  fly  me  there  In  a  bomber? 

Mr.  PiNLrrrxa.  No;  I  probably  wouldn't. 
Nut  unless 

Mr.  NosMAN.  If  I  were  Chairman  Vinson. 
of  the  Armed  Servlcea  Committee? 

Mr.  PtKixiTiB.  Not  unless  there  was  a  cer- 
tificate that  it  was  in  the  Interest  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.    Norman    Is   that    the   policy. 

Mr.  FiNirrria.  That's  the  policy. 

Mr.  Norman.  We?l,  how  about  these  for- 
eign relations  fellows  that  Just  flew  to  Eu- 
rope? 

Mr.  FTNimra.  I  don't  know  about  the:n. 
They  must  have  had  the  proper  certificate, 
1  can  see  high  value  In  having  members  of 
the  foreign  relations  committees  go  to  E'-i- 
rcpe  to  study  things  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Sptvajc.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  ycu  satis- 
fled  that  you're  getting  the  fair  propartlon 
of  the  defense  budget  today? 

Mr.  FiNLStits.  I  dont  fet  into  proportions, 
Mr.  Spivak.  What  I  am  interested  In  is  see- 
ing whether  I'm  getting  enough  for  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  Well,  now,  I  can  understand 
that,  but  jou  can  culy  get  enough  If  there  is 
so  much  of  the  defense  budget,  yon  can  only 
g«t  enoiigh  if  you  get  s  fair  alle*  Of  It. 

Mr.  PnrLRim.  Wot  necessarily.  We  might 
get  more  In  the  budget. 

Mr.  Snvax.  Well,  now,  you  ssld  a  minute 
ego,  I  believe,  that  the  amount  in  1952  for 
96  wings  you  expected  to  get  032,000 .CXi ,000. 
Now  you're  aiming  for  150  wings.  Now  thst's 
going  to  cost  you  at  least  $90,030,000,000 

Mr.  FiNi^TTES.  I  dont  know  sbout  there 
flrures.  but  I  do  want  to  point  out  one  thing 
and  that  ts  that  in  this  buiid-up  to  95  wlnrts 
there  is  a  capltol  investment  in  there.  This 
dcesnt  mean  that  if  you  were  going  to  lerel 
off  at  95  wl..gs  that  you  would  have  to  keep 
that  rate  of  spending.  Tou  bought  some  of 
the  capital  goods.  These  figures  I'm  not 
familiar  with. 

Mr.  SpfVAK.  Well.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  mo 
switch  a  moment.    I  have  before  me 

Miss  RoYTKirnaEE.  Before  we  switch,  Mr. 
Chllds,  did  you  want  to  follow  up  that  quec- 
tion?    Then  go  ah<!ad.  Mr.  Spivak. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  I  hsve  before  me  s  magazlr.^ 
calliKl  Air  Fo~ce  which  states  from  official 
sources  that  in  the  Korean  war.  air  power 
has  accounted  for  81  percent  of  all  enemy 
trucks  destroyed.  This  is  of  March  19S0. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  all  enemy  tanks  de- 
stroyed, 72  percent  of  all  enemy  artUlcry  de- 
stroyed. 47  percent  of  all  enemy  troops  de- 
stroyed. Now.  since  the  Army  casualties 
were  over  75.000  snd  the  Air  Force  casualties 
under  2.000  doesn't  that  strongly  suggest 
thst  we  ought  to  put  more  ca  our  mUitary 
budget  in  air  power,  rather  than  in  other 
things. 

Mr.  FntLBTTis.  You've  got  me  on  a  double 
question  here.  Tn  the  first  place.  I  don't 
think  that  those  statistics  are  quite  fair  to 
the  Army.  1  personally  hsve  been  very  sur- 
prised at  the  high  percentage  ot  castislUes 
that  have  been  produced  through  the  air. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  not  have 
held  Kanm  If  ycu  hadn't  bad  ground  troop* 
In  the  battle,  and  American  ground  troops  m 
the  battle. 
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lir.  SFTViOt.  There  »re  •ome  differences  of 
opinion  on  that,  aren't  there? 

Mr.  rnruTrOL  I  don't  know,  1  am  Just  giv- 
ing my  own  view. 

ifr  Bptvax.  In  regard  to  O'Donnell  who 
•aUi  that  be  thought  he  could  have  takei: 

KoreA  in  S  month*  M  he  had  been 

Mr.  PnfLTTTO.  I  dont  know  what  General 
O'Donnell  salu  but  I  rather  like  these  Air 
Force  officer*  that  teem  to  think  they  can 
take  anybody  alngle-handed.  That  Is  the 
spirit  I  like. 

Mr.  Chilm.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Mr.  Secretary.  Our  Air  Force  offlcers  have 
suggested  that  a  preventive  strike  with  an 
Momlc  bomb  would  be  ImporUnt  against 
Russia  to  prevent  a  Pearl  Harbor  here  Do 
you  think  that  view  Is  widespread  In  the  Air 
Force  and  what  la  your  opinion  of  If 

Mr.  FiKLrma.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion 
of  it.  I  can't  tell  you  how  widespread  It  la 
in  the  Air  Force,  but  I  will  hand  you  my  opin- 
ion and  It  la  a  very  personal  one  and  1^  one 
that  one  makee  up  In  his  own  lndlvidu.<il 
mind  because  it  la  a  matter  ol  philosophy 
and  morality. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  has  to  play 
this  the  tough  way.  I  think  to  go  the  way 
ev-ry  other  nation  In  Its  history  for  6.0OO 
years  Laa  gone  to  start  a  wax  to  stop  one  is 
the  easier  way.  I  think  we  have  to  try  to 
prevent  war  by  this  difflcuit  course  that  we 
are  pursuing,  and.  I  am  opposed  to  a  pre- 
ventive war. 

Mr.  CHitDS  Your  policy  on  the  Air  Force 
Is  to  prevent  expreoSlons  contrary  to  that. 

Mr.  FarLrma.  We  don't— the  problem  does 
not  arise.  I  don't  know  who  said  that  In  the 
Air  Force. 

Mr.  Chilos.  General  Anderson  did  for  one 

down  at  that 

Mr.  Fwurrrui.  He  Is  no  longer  with  the 
Air  f^arce. 

Mr.  NoaMAW  We  were  talking  a  little 
earlier  about  the  MIG-15  engine  and  the 
fact  that  It  was  superior  to  a  Saber  Jet  en- 
gine, I  would  like  to  know  first,  sir, 
whether  we  have  captured  a  MIG-lo  ao  that 
we  could  determine  that.  I  notice  that  the 
New  York  Times,  this  morning,  bluntly  Indi- 
cated that  General  Vandenberg  had  said  that 
we  bad  captured  a  MIG-15  either  on  the 
ground  or  otherwise  and  so  determined  the 
superiority  of  this  engine  and.  secondly, 
what  Is  the  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
tbesc  Russian  engines  over  ours? 

Mr.  Fiwxrma.  Let  me  answer  the  first 
qiiestlon.  The  statements  that  have  been 
made  about  the  MIG-13  engine  are  based  on 
sound  evidence.  They  are  not  Just  wild 
guess  work,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  will  go 
In  answering  that  question.  I  will  not  say 
whether  or  not  we  captured  the  MIG-15. 
The  second  part  of  your  question  was.  Why 
have  they  got  an  engine  superior  to  ours?  In 
the  first  place,  what  I  think  that  General 
Vandenberg  said  was  and  what  the  fact  is. 
that  it  la  believed  that  that  engine  is  su- 
perior to  the  engines  we  have  In  our  planes 
In  Korea  does  not  mean  It  Is  superior  to 
all  of  them. 

But  I  think  this  teaches  us  a  lesson  which 
I  would  like  to  emphasize,  and  that  Is  not 
to  underestimate  the  engineering  and  ;cien- 
tlftc  capacity  of  other  nations.  We  have  a 
tendency  to  do  that  too  much.  This  ou^ht 
to  be  a  lesson. 

Mr.  Sft-ak  Ur.  Secretary,  last  week  on 
this  program.  Mr.  David  Llllenthal.  former 
head  of  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission,  said 
reliance  on  the  atomic  bomb  resulted  in 
starving  of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  the  fact 
that  we  had  no  tactical  Air  Force  and  we  put 
all  our  eggs  in  one  basket — the  A-bomb  bas- 
ket. Since  the  A-bomb  and  our  strategic  Air 
Force  are  all  tied  together.  I  want  to  ask 
you.  ts  It  true  that  the  other  services  were 
starved  at  the  expense  of  the  A-bomb 
basket? 

Mr.  FiNtrrrra.  No:  It  Is  not  true  and  I 
want  to  deny  flatly  the  Implication  of  that 


statement.  There  is  nothlns?  st^vdeetv  about 
this  A-bomb.  When  I  am  tulklni;  sTa'cc'c 
Mr  force.  I  am  t.ilklng  about  t!;e  .ilrp!.<i;fs 
that  carry  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  Spivak.  The  H-bomb,  lch,"^ 

Mr.  FiNLETTKH.  Yes.  ftiul  the  H-b.imb. 
VFhen  it  is  developed,  and  I  •*:uit  to  make  it 
entirely  clear,  although  I  h.ive  -^airt  It  three 
time.<i,  that  I  con.slder  thi.s  '.>■:•.  far  from  a 
gu.«s  and  I  consider  It  the  b».«i-  defense  of 
the  United  States  iii-.d  of  Eur   ;.«- 

Mr  Spivak.  Can  you  deliver  'lie  H-bombs 
In  the  planes  you  now  have  ..>r  -a:.:  y.u  need 
special  planes? 

Mr.  FiNLFTTtR  I  don't  feel  that  I  should 
answer  that  question.  Mr.  Spivak. 

Mr.  Spiv,\k    I  am  sorry,  '■ir 

Mr.  Knebel.  Mr  Serretarv  'Ahy  is  it.  when 
we  had.  I  think,  over  1,00')  Air  Force  ba.<=es 
during  the  war  that  ycni  nuw  have  to  ask  for 
77  more''    Why  can't  we  fix  up  the  old  ones? 

Mr  FiNLFTTKR  For  the  reason  that  we  de- 
mobilired  our  base  structure.  I  don't  want 
to  cive  the  imp!"es.'=ioii  we  are  building  all 
these  bases  new  We  are.  In  fact,  only  build- 
Ins;  six  ba.ses  new  in  the  United  States.  All 
the  rest  are  beu.g  recaptured,  and  those  six 
are  beln?  built  new  for  special  reasons. 
Dont  lets  2ef  the  idea  now  that  we  are 
get  tins?  wa^teful   m  our  base  structure. 

Mi.ss  RofNCTFEF  I  am  sorry  to  interruut. 
gentlemen,  bv.t  (  ur  tune  Is  now  coming  to  a 
ciase.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thankin?  vcu,  Mr  Childs,  Mr  Spivak.  Mr. 
Norman.  Mr  Knebel.  and  you.  Secretary  Fin- 
letter,  fur  beinij  with  us  on  this  program  of 
Meet  the  Pre.ss  today. 


Why  Overtax  the  American  People? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 
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OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE>ENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  13,  1'j51 

Mr  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mat- 
ter of  taxes  has  gotten  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant one  with  all  of  the  ta.xpayers  of 
the  country.  The  la.st  tax  bill  pas^ed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  called 
for  a  larger  amount  of  taxes  than  unv 
other  bill  ever  pas.'^ecl  by  the  Hou.^e  of 
Repre.sentattves.  That  bill  rai.  ed  the 
personal-income  tax  to  a  terrifically  high 
limit,  and  also  the  same  -a as  true  with 
reference  to  corporate  taxes.  That  bill 
also  raised  excise  taxes  m  many  in- 
stances and  added  many  additional  ccm- 
mcdities  to  the  tax  list. 

The  impact  of  the  tax  la.vs  on  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  has  been  de- 
scribed very  thoroushiy  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle published  by  Dr  Juluis  Hir-ch,  one 
of  America's  great  economists. 

Dr.  Hirsch  is  a  thorough  student  of 
finance  and  economics,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten many  very  instructive  articles  on 
these  subject-s. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  it-mark^  I 
am  submitting  for  pnntin'.;  m  t!ie  Rec- 
ord the  following  article  which  I  thirik 
will  be  found  to  be  intere-tmu  and  in- 
structive by  many  of  the  readers  of  the 

CONGRESSION.^L   RECORD: 

Wht     Overtax     the     American     Pfopi-f^  — 
Congress     Ccmmittee     Has     Voted     More 
Taxis  Than  Needh>  for  Fiscal  Irfo-' 
For  5  years  our  Government  in  Wash::;g- 

ton    has    consistently    underestimated     the 

Federal  revenue,  and  done  so   Ili  a  s'ar'!::  ^ 


degree.  Now  it  claims  a  $10,000,000,000  boost 
111  taxes  is  going  to  be  needed  to  balance  the 
buritet    in    the    fiscal    year    which    has    Just 

bt'Kun. 

The  administration's  pre.sent  claim  for 
fl.scal  1952  ought  to  be  suspect  simply  on  the 
basis  of  Its  record  for  erroneous  forecasts. 
In  addition,  analysis  of  available  flgiires  sug- 
gests that  the  cash  budget  In  the  new  fiscal 
yfar  will  be  balanced  without  any  new  taxes 
a'  il.  If  Congres.-?  yields  to  the  Executive's 
pressv.re  and  pas,ses  tax  increfises,  they  will 
slmp.y   produce  a  surplus. 

Let  us  I'jok  at  a  few  examples  of  past 
underestimates 

THE  SINS  OF  THE  PAST 

For  fl.scal  1947— year  to  June  30,  1947— the 
President  forecast  a  deficit  of  $4,500,000,000. 
The  fiscal  year  yielded  a  surplus  of  $800,- 
000,000  Miscalculation  was  85.300.000.000, 
Even  thoueh  expeiulitures  were  greater  than 
forecast    by    «6.,')00,000  000. 

For  fi.scal  1948  the  President  estimated  a 
balanced  budt;pt  $200,000,000  surplus 

I  was  able  to  estimate  as  early  as  January 
1947  a  surplus  of  7  or  8  billion. 

In  August  of  1947  the  President  estimated 
the  surplus  would  be  $4.600.000  000,  and 
we  had  an  actual  surplus  of  $8,400,000,000 
(miscalculation  $8,200,000,000)  . 

For  fiscal  1951  President  Truman  estimated 
In  the  budget  message  of  January  1950  a 
deficit  of  $5,133,000,000,  and  changed  this  In 
January  19.t1.  based  on  new  taxes  passed  In 
19;0  to  a  deficit  of  »3. 100  000,000  We  now 
have  a  surplus  of  $3,5.;0.0OO,0DO.  Miscalcu- 
lation. $6,600,000,000. 

Thus,  the  Inflationary  pressure  which  we 
experienced  in  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
1951,  was  certainly  not  due  to  a  budget 
deflrit.  We  will  also  have,  as  the  figures 
n;  w  stand,  no  cash  deficit  in  fiscal  1952  even 
without  a  penny  In  new  taxes. 

.NO  CASH  DEFICIT  IN  FISCAL   1952  EVEN  WTTHOtrT 
NEW    TAXES 

Ixnokinc  forward,  the  1951  surplus  amount 
of  $3  500.000.000  can  be  carried  over  into 
fl.scal  1952.  This  will  immediately  improve 
tl^.e  cash  situation — which  will  be  even  more 
favorable  since  the  trust  funds  (social  secur- 
ity, etc  »  have  also  yielded  a  surplus  in  1951, 
as  we  had  during  that  fl-scal  year  very  small 
payments,  s.  g.  for  unemployment. 

NATIONAL  INCOME  AGAIN  UNDERESTIMATED 

Fiirthermore,  it  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  that  the  national  Income,  on  which 
the  budget  revenue  estimate  for  1952  was 
ba.sed.  was  again  forecast  at  too  low  a  level. 
Inflation  and  rising  prices  boost  tax  revenues. 
The  enormous  expansion  of  production  since 
Korea — probably  about  11  to  12  percent  at 
an  annual  rate — has  increased  personal  in- 
.'ume  and  taxes. 

Total  personal  Income  increased  by  $25.- 
000.000,000  from  July  1950  to  April  1951.  in- 
clusive, that  is  from  a:i  annual  rate  of 
$2.'0,700,000,00O  to  $245,200,000,000.  The 
first  budget  forecast  for  1952.  however,  was 
based  on  a  total  personal  Income  estimate 
of  $231,100,000,000  a  year  which  was  the 
figure  when  the  forecast  was  made  in  Octo- 
ber 1950. 

In  view  of  the  obvious  rise  in  income,  the 
Treasury  il-self  raised  its  estimate  of  tax 
receipts.  As  personal  income  at  the  begin- 
ni::s?  of  April  had  reached  $245,200,000,000  on 
an  annual  basis,  the  Treasury  forecast  that 
this  would  also  be  the  average  of  calendar 
ye.ir  1951,  and  consequently  uppeu  its  fore- 
cast of  revenue  by  $3,400,000,000. 

Acccrdlngiy  the  administration  reduced  Its 
chum  for  $16,500,000,000  in  new  taxation  to 
$10  000.000.0(K). 

Some  weeks  later,  when  it  was  clear  that 
national  income  had  risen  again,  the  Joint 
Coi  ,'ressional  Committee  for  Internal  Reve- 
nue upi>ed  the  Government  foreceist  of  total 
personal  Income  for  1951  to  $255,000,000,000 
and  arrived  at  a  tax  Income  for  fiscal   1952, 
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on  the  basis  of  tbe  present  rate,  or  MO,- 
900.000,000. 

On  June  28.  1951  Secretary  of  the  Treastu? 
Snyder  announced  that  the  Government  had 
revised  Its  expenditure  figure  for  fiscal  1962 
downward  by  $3,200,000,000.  Contemplated 
outlay  It  now  reduced  from  171,800,000,000  to 
$68,400,000,000. 

Instead  of  a  forecast  deSdt  he  has  the 
siKxind  highest  surpitu  In  all  history  for  fiscal 
U51.  namely  $3,520,000,000. 

Did  Mr.  Snyder  now  at  least  reduce  his 
claim  for  $10,000,000,000  new  taxation  lor 
fi^al  1952?  Did  he  allow  for  the  better  fore- 
cast of  the  Committee  of  Internal  Revenue 
adding  $2,500,000,000  to  tax  Income;  for  the 
fat  tax  surplus  from  social -sectirlty  taxes? 
Even  omitting  this  last  element  his  deficit 
would  have  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$4,000,000,000. 

Far  from  It. 

Sticking  to  his  antiquated  Income  fore- 
cast, Mr.  Snyder  nevertheless  still  claims 
that  he  needs  $10,000,000,000  In  new  taxes. 

I  think  that  it  Is  easy  to  show  that  all 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1952  can  be  met  with- 
out ne-.v  taxes  because — 

1.  In  all  probability  the  national  Income 
will  be  very  considerably  higher  In  fiscal 
1952  than  Its  rate  In  April  1951.  Forecasts 
by  non-Government  experts  point  to  total 
personal  Income  not  of  $245,000,000,000  as 
last  anticipated  by  Secretary  tmyder.  not  of 
$255,000,000,000  as  last  anticipated  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion m  April,  but  of  about  265  to  270  bUUon 
dollars  as  the  average  for  fiscal  1952. 

2.  The  Snyder  forecast  anticipates  that  not 
the  slightest  cut  In  the  expenditures  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  will  be  made — 
while  Senator  Btes  claimed  a  $7,000,000,000 
cut  and  Senator  Douglas  at  least  a  $3,000.- 
000,005  cut. 

3.  Even  under  the  assumption  that  no 
reduction  of  e.tpendltures  as  proposed  by  the 
administration  would  be  made,  the  cash 
budget  for  1952  would  look  as  follows  based 
on  present  tax  rates: 


Bsseii  on  r^^rsrina!  income 
in  fiscal  1952  of 

Snyder 
pro- 
posal 

billion 

Joint 
coni- 
mitlce 
pro- 
posal 

$2.'.S 
billioa 

Our 
estimate 

»2fi5to$?r0 
bUlioa 

W  oiiM  yield  a  tai  income 
of     

ItitJirmt 
»56.4 

3.  i 

,^0 

Pillion* 
$•50.  y 

3.5 

3.0 

Biiliont 

tea.  1-tei.x 

BiuiiTct    surplus    of    1961 
rarrie<l  forward  at  iea>=t .  _ 

Cash  surplus  of  Federal 
lunds 

3.5 

Cash   supply  avsfl- 
ahie  for  fiscal  jcar 
1952 

64.9 

67.4 

68.  &-  69  5 

WHT    HICHES  IMCOMK  IN  ITSCAL    1952? 

Total  personal  income  Is  composed  of  labor 
income,  dividends,  and  proprietors'  Income. 
These  were  $165,000,000,000,  $19,700,000,000. 
and  $48,300,000,000.  respectively,  when  the 
Snyder  forecast  was  made  in  April. 

Since  the  April  forecast  was  made,  labor 
Income  has  already  Increased  somewhat.  It 
rose  by  $1,900,000,000  from  February  to 
March:  if  r^jse  by  $2,000,000,000  from  March 
to  April;  and  this  rise  must  have  continued 
and  will  further  do  so  after  many  hundred 
v.age-raislng  agreements  waiting  on  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Boards  desk  will  be 
aireed  upon,  let  alone  the  relaxation  m  the 
wa f;e  ceilings 

As  during  the  next  year  the  labor  force 
will  certainly  not  decrease  but  probably  in- 
crease somewhat;  as.  moreover,  wages  are 
bound  to  increase  some  (Stnator  Tatt  thinks 
more  than  10  percent),  we  consider  It  to 
be  a  mrdert  afsumpt'.cn  to  put  the  average 
wage  and  salary  til!  for  f-crA  1952  at  a  rate 


of  somewhere  around  $178,000,000,000.  Pro- 
fessor SUchter  estimates  that  it  will  lie  be. 
tween  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety  billion  dollars  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  As  salaries  and  wages 
amount  to  65  percent  of  personal  Income, 
In  the  average  of  a  year's  i>ertod.  correspond- 
ingly, total  personal  income  should  be  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  billion  dollars,  or  rather 
modesUy  figured  between  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  bil- 
lion dollars  on  an  average. 

ConsequenUy,  we  would  have,  with  an 
expenditure  of  $68,400,000,000,  under  the  as- 
sumption of  the  Internal  Revenue  Commit- 
tee, a  cash  deficit  of  $1,200,000,000,  under  an 
assumption  of  $270,000,000,000  personal  In- 
come, no  deficit,  to  a  cash  surplus  of 
$1,200,000,000. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  erroneous  assumptions  of  the 
administration,  has  voted  no  less  than  $7,- 
200,000.000  in  new  taxes,  partly  extremely 
burdensome  for  an  economy  experiencing  a 
lull  completely  unforeseen  by  official  experts. 

If  the  $7,200,000,000  In  new  taxes  would  be 
enacted,  we  would  have,  under  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Internal  revenue  coiiimltiee, 
$6,000,000,000  surplus;  under  an  assumption 
of  $270,000,000,000  personal  Income,  seven 
and  four-tenths  to  eight  anl  four-tenths 
billion  dollars  surplus,  and  this  without  one 
penny  cut  In  the  administration  spending 
proposals. 

To  make  Congress  adopt  this  huge  budget 
which  evidently  wQl  yield  a  near-record  sur- 
pltis.  If  taxes  are  increased,  the  administra- 
tion announced  that  In  fiscal  1953  expendi- 
tures would  run  to  eighty  to  ninety  billion 
doUars.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was 
announced  that  the  military  budget  for 
fiscal  1953  might  run  up  to  $56,000,000,000. 
Based  on  present  standards,  this  would  ac- 
tually mean  that  the  total  budget  then 
might  perhai»  read  •75,000,000,000— not 
$80,000,000,000  and  certainly  not  $90,000,000,- 
000.  Thus,  when  Snyder  testified,  he  Justi- 
fied his  new  tax  program  less  by  the  needs 
of  fiscal  1952  than  by  the  biown-up  needs 
of  fiscal  1953. 

Hereupon,  these  questions  seem  to  be 
Justified: 

1.  Should  the  end  ol  the  bloody  fighting  In 
Korea  bring  no  reduction  at  all  In  the  sched- 
uled expenses? 

2.  Or  should  someone  within  the  adminis- 
tration be  thinking  of  using  the  defense  pro- 
duction of  our  Nation  as  a  political  WPA  In 
favor  of  superemployment  during  the  elec- 
tion campaign  of  1952?  Or  do  they  Just 
want  a  big  surplus  to  boast  about? 

3.  If  some  budget  savings  were  to  be 
brought  about  by  Congress — even  If  they 
would  not  come  up  fully  tc  the  $7,000,000,000 
proposed  by  Senator  Btxd.  let  alone  the  $20,- 
000,000.000  cut  proposed  by  Senator  Tarr, 
but  only  the  modest  $3,000,000,000  of  Senator 
Paul  Douglas — why  does  Congress  prema- 
turely hand  out  ten  to  eleven  billion  dollars 
more  than  needed? 


ExteasioB  cf  Federal  Rent  Cootrol 


exthnsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  coNNrcncrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  RicoRB  the  lolloping  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 


City  of  New  Haven  and  approved  by 
the  Honorable  William  C.  Celentano, 
mayor,  on  July  6.  1951.  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  Federal  rent  control  for  i 
year: 

Whereas  knowing  that  rent  control  is 
being  extended  only  to  July  31 :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  New  Haven  go  on  rect^rd  as  in 
favor  of  extending  rent  contiol  1  year,  and 
that  this  recommendation  be  sent  to  all 
Congres-smen  and  Stuators  from  Connecti- 
cut, also  to  the  Honorable  Bkxnt  Spxmce, 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  C>ur- 
rency  Committee,  and  to  the  Honorabto 
BusNTT  R.  MAT3ANK.  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


Tkc  Fdbdoa$  Fomrih  District  of 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  WXBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATTVES 
Friday.  July  13.  19S1 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  desire  to  inicrt  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rccoto  an  article  by  Praak  R,  Wil- 
son, of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  It 
relates  to  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Nebraska. 

I  am  sure  I  will  be  pardoned  for  brag- 
ging just  a  Uttle  bit.  I  believe  it  would 
b?  helpful  if  other  Members  would.  gi\e 
us  information  about  tJjeir  congrei- 
sional  districts. 

The  article  follows: 

THI  FaBTTLOXTS  FoUtTH  DtSTMCT   Of  NEBa.\SIt  A 

Wasbimotok,  D  C. — The  Census  Burea  i, 
after  looking  over  its  1950  atattstlcs  concerr- 
ing  the  38  counties  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Nebraska,  has  come  up  with 
the  opinion  that  this  district  is  one  of  the 
most  unique  In  the  Nation. 

To  lUustrate  the  giant  size  of  nearly  every- 
thing In  this  district  the  Census  Bureau  says 
that  If  every  Member  of  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives represented  as  many  acres  of  farm 
land  as  AsTHtn  Lzwu  Uxllzx.  who  repre- 
sents the  Fourth  Nebraska  District,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  absorb  other 
nations  because,  if  that  were  true,  nearly 
21,000.000.000  acres  of  farm  land  would  be 
needed.  This  would  be  30  tlnoes  the  acreage 
of  all  farms  now  In  the  United  States. 

Also,  the  Census  Bureau  says  that  if  every 
Member  of  the  lower  House  represented  as 
many  cattle  as  Dr.  Mn.Tja  does  there  would 
be  844  318.470  cattle  in  the  United  States— 
10  times  as  many  as  there  are  now — end 
pcrterhotise  steaks  would  be  10  cents  a 
dcsen. 

The  principal  factor  that  makes  the  Fourth 
Eiiitrict  unique  is  the  relation  between  lu 
economic  importance  as  a  producer  of  the 
Nation's  food  and  Its  number  of  people.  In 
the  whole  38  counties  of  this  district  census 
enumerators  in  1850  found  only  315,795. 
They  found  very  few  cities  of  any  size.  Grand 
Island  with  22,835  being  the  largest.  The 
others  which  exceeded  10,000  population  were 
North  Plane,  Scottsbiuff.  and  Kearney.  All 
cf  these  aiie.s  had  high  rates  of  Increase  In 
population,  but  the  rural  areas  showed  large 
decreases.  Why?  For  one  thing,  the  census 
enumerators  found  88J92  tractors  on  the 
farms  of  this  area.  20.617  tzkotortru.'^.  and 
83.8&9  automobiles.  Between  1»4J  and  1»50 
the  tractccs  Increased  In  number  by  1I.SC2 
nnJ   moro'.-trurits   by   7,035.     TIil:.-.   t.s    t'.a   :„• 
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Urge  fam-s  and  ranch«  are  inechanlzwl. 
there  Is  lean  demand  for  manpower  and  vastly 
Increased  production. 

Nearly  everything  In  th*  Fourth  District 
Is  of  Riant  proportions.  The  entire  38  coun- 
ties had  only  30.637  farms  or  ranches — a  re- 
duction of  2.CXX)  in  the  5  years  prior  to  the 
census.  The  farms  and  ranches  of  these  38 
counties  are  made  up  of  47.824.357  acres. 
Thus,  the  averaije  size  of  farm  tracts  la 
1.561  acres.  Of  the  30.637  farms  and  ranches. 
20.533  are  elecinfted.  The  average  monthly 
electric  bill  was  »8  03. 

In  a  single  year— 1949— these  30.637  farms 
marketed  farm  prtxlucts  to  the  amount  of 
»256,526.335.  Thus,  this  vast  district  had 
a  farm  Income  per  acre  of  t5,57.  and  these 
farms  attained  a  total  value  of  nearly  1.000.- 
(XHl.OOO— to  be  exac:.  *826.490.350.  The 
average  value  of  farms  and  ranches  be- 
tween 1945  and  1950  Increased  from  SIT  325 
and  »35.241. 

On  the  farms  and  ranches  of  this  district 
In  1950  the  census  enumerators  found 
1940.9€2  cattle,  427.124  hogs,  and  neariy 
200.000  sheep. 

Most  of  the  farm  revenue  of  this  fabu- 
lous area  was  obtained  through  the  market- 
ins  of  hvestoci  ,^nd  livestock  products.  For 
thU  the  revenue  was  $202,393,609,  of  which 
•  16.699,226  was  dairy  products.  Crop  prod- 
ucts aold  had  a  value  of  $94,551,941. 

The  large-scale  farm  and  ranch  operations 
In  this  diatrict  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  1.788  units  that  had  prod- 
uct sales  of  more  than  *25.0O0:  there  were 
6.540  which  had  product  sales  of  between 
•10.000  and  •25.000;  and  8,138  that  had 
product  sales  between  •5.000  and  810.000. 

After  each  census  of  agriculture,  the 
Census  Bureau  publishes  au  interesting 
booklet  called  Ranlcing  Agriculture  Coun- 
ties. In  it  are  shown  the  100  leading  coun- 
ties In  the  Unite<l  States  in  all  principal 
elements  of  agriculture.  Needless  to  say. 
many  of  "the  38  counties  in  this  district  are 
entered  in  these  ht,nor  lists.  Cherry  County 
in  this  district  has  for  several  censuses  been 
thm  No.  1  cattle  cc  unty  in  the  country.  In 
1950  it  had  268,456  cattle.  All  of  the  1950 
county  compariso  18  have  not  been  made, 
but  la  the  1945  census,  Eko  County,  N»v., 
was  second,  with  :.81.608.  and  Weld  County, 
Colo.,  third,  with  176,751.  Cherry  County 
was  the  first  coun  :y  In  the  United  States  In 
the  production  of  hay;  third  in  the  number 
of  horses;  and  ether  Fourth  District  coun- 
ties which  appear  frequently  In  these  rank- 
ing lists  include  Caster,  Holt,  Lincoln.  Sher- 
idan. Garden.  Dast^cn.  Buffalo,  Rock,  and 
Scotts  Bluff.  In  the  1945  census.  Scotta 
Bluff  was  twelfth  In  the  number  of  sheep, 
wttb  more  than  2'30.000,  but  the  1950  count 
dropped  to  a  little  more  than  60.000.  The 
great  bllzz&rd.  during  which  flocks  were 
kepi  alive  with  hi;y  dropped  from  airplanes, 
plus  the  dlfllctilty  of  obtaining  sheep  herd- 
ers, have  combined  to  greatly  reduce  the 
abeep  poptilation  of  the  plains  area.  There 
were  1.800,000  fewer  sheep  In  Wyoming  in 
1950  than  in  1945. 

Tbe  Fourth  District  represents  a  most  In- 
teresting evoluUon  from  the  old  grass  range 
toward  modem  agricultural  production.  AI- 
talla  la  gaining  on  the  native  grass  and  in 
1949  the  453,837  acres  of  alfalfa  produced 
B17J)70  tons,  or  202  tons  to  the  acre. 

Tb»  censin  figures  show  that  the  profits 
ctf  t*  Me  farms  and  ranches  are  being  con- 
vertwl  to  land  Investments.  The  ratio  of 
tenancy  in  Uils  district  in  1945  was  39  4  but 
In  19C0  only  29.5.  a  reduction  of  9.9  percent. 
TiM  •xpendlturea  made  by  these  Fourth 
TJMiirt  farms  and  ranches  illustrate  the 
growing  lmportat.ca  of  this  area  market- 
wfM.  For  the  purchase  of  livestock  and 
pdbltry  tti«y  spent  •4&424.491  in  1949.  For 
XmifliiiiHl  feed  for  Urestock  and  poultry 
tlMy  q^ent  •38.833,3C8  and  gasoline  and 
pttrolattm  fuel  and  oil  for  these  highly 
'  units  cost  916339,730  In  a  year. 


Hired  labor  earned  •  1 7.560  ,¥)8  iu\d  ir..ichi:ie 
hire  cost  •6.793.536 

Grant  County  hud  the  larut'st  average- 
sized  operation.^  -xi'.h  10.711  tu-res  with  an 
average  value  of  $107,692  Arthur  County's 
average  viuue  per  f.ir:n  w.\s  $60,023.  and 
Cherrv  County  with  nn  avprage-slzed  farm 
of  4,084  acres  had  Kvera^e  unit  values  of 
•61  443. 

Dr.  Rnv  V  Pfel.  Direc*  r  "f  the  Cen-irus, 
says  the  evolutiin  of  the  Fourth  Nebraska 
District  from  Us  pioneer  state  nf  50  years 
ago  to  It'?  pr<>sent  atriruUural  efficiency  pro- 
vides a  si?r.iflcar.t  example  of  what  Is  going 
on  throughout  the  West  to  give  the  Nation 
a  better  b.^Iar.'-ed  pr   nomy. 


An  Amendment  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  To  Provide  a  Ceiliri<  Price 
Standard 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.XRKS 
(  r 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

ijY  rrx\s 
IN  THE  HOU-^E  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Fndcy.  July  13.  I'rA 

Mr  PO.^GE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tl^at  there 
may  be  every  pns^iblp  opportunity  for 
Members  of  the  Hovi.'^f!  'o  have  the  widest 
advance  kno\viedt:e  concerning  my  pro- 
posed amendment,  I  am  m.sertincr  in  the 
Record  th'.'  text  of  the  amendment 
which  I  propc«e  to  offer  at  the  appro- 
priate time  wh.ch  will  provide  a  stand- 
ard, or  yardst'ck.  aaain.st  which  a  ceil- 
ing pnce  on  commodities  p;occ,S'=:ed  from 
agricultural  products,  can  be  measured. 
I  believe  it  is  y  fair  yardstick.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  result  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
duction of  goods  than  could  be  lioped 
for  without  it  I  want  everyone  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  understand  this  mat- 
ter before  it  reaches  tlie  floor.  I  hope 
the  Members  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportuni'-y  tc  study  tin.-  proposed 
amendment. 

The  proposed  amendment  reatLs  as 
follows. 

It  shall  b«  ur.la-A-ful  to  es'abiifh  or  main- 
tain any  ceilinj  pnce  applicable  to  manu- 
facturers cr  prjcessors  for  any  item  of  ma- 
terial derived  In  whole  or  in  substantial  part 
from  an  aKriculturai  commodity  If  such  cell- 
ing price  for  any  such  Item  of  material  Is 
fixed  and  maintained  at  le.'s  than  the  sum 
of  the  foilcwiui:; 

(11  The  current  cost  ol  the  in  r.en.il  u.sfd 
therein  computed  on  a  de.iverfcl  t^asis  (ex- 
cept thPt  the  cu.'jt  I'l"  ..»ny  .ur;', ultur.il  com- 
modity used  therein  .siiaU  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  current  cost  or  the  price 
sperifted  In  secti  m  402  i  d  i  (31,  of  the  com- 
modity delivered  •)  the  manufacturer  or 
processor,  whichever  is  trreaten: 

(2)  All  costs  currently  incurred  In  the 
procestiini?  ur  nuuuliictunng  operation  and 
distribution  of  .such  item.  Including  au 
allowance  for  .such  indirect  costs  as  may  rea- 
sonably be  attributaole  to  such  l':em  or 
material. 

(3)  A  reasonable  jjrofit  f which  f  t  e.ich 
unit  of  such  item  shall  be  nit  le-s  than 
85  percent  of  the  avera^ie  pr  -ht  e.ir:  id  <.u 
an  equivalent  unit  of  such  item  dr.n:i.;  the 
three  most  profitable  years  of  the  per;  d  1946 
to  1949,  both  Inclusive):  P'O'idcd.  That  if 
specific  dollars  and  cents  ceilings  applicable 
to  mantifacturers  or  processors  are  estub- 
llsbed  for  any  such  Item  of  n.aterl  \\  and 
toade    generally    applicable,    the    C''>'is    and 


pr'.fi'B  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1),  (21. 
;in(!  :ii  of  this  subsection,  for  each  Item  of 
>,  1.  !'.  rn.iteriai  shall  be  c^nnputed  by  unna;  a 
w.-i^hieU  averukje  of  such  co.>t.s  and  profits 
of  the  Individual  processors  or  manufactur- 
ers of  such  Item. 

(P.  18,  alter  line  4.  Insert  the  foUowinK: 
"(  )  bee  402  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  19.iO  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  reading 
us  above  ') 

This  amendment  follows  the  pattern 
established  by  the  so-called  Bankhead- 
Brnwn  amendment  to  the  Pnce  Stabii:- 
/.iM.ii  .Act  of  1944. 

I  i.ii  amendment  wa.?  sponsored  m  the 
Stiiaie  by  the  late  Senator  Bankhead. 
of  Alabama,  one  of  the  best  friend.5  the 
farmers  ever  had  in  the  Congress,  and 
in  this  body  by  the  di.^tinsuished  Repre- 
sentative from  Georgia — Hon.  P.mx 
Brown. 

The  orik'inal  Bankhead-Brown  amend- 
ment applied  to  cotton  and  was  designed 
to  remedy  a  situation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  OPA  administrators  to  reco.-r- 
nize  Slime  very  obvious  facts  of  economic 
life. 

Under  the  original  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942,  celling  prices  placed  on  items 
made  from  aiiricultuial  products  were 
supposed  to  be  hit;;"i  enough  to  enable 
the  processors  of  these  products  to  pay 
farmers  parity  prices.  In  other  words, 
the  ceilings  were  supposed  to  reflect 
parity,  but^OPA  had  established  ceilinus 
on  cotton  goods  which  reflected  only  the 
1942  material  and  processing  costs.  It 
thus  became  impossible  for  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  to  advance. 

Not  only  was  it  impossible  for  the 
pi  ic'o  of  cotton  to  reach  the  parity  fitiure 
which  the  act  contemplated,  but  it  soon 
became  impossible  for  the  mills  to  break 
even  on  their  low-priced  items  like  duck 
and  denim.  When  this  situation  arises 
in  any  line,  it  simply  means  that  the 
toods  will  not  be  produced.  Cotton 
consumption  dropped  from  approxi- 
mately 45.000  bales  of  cotton  per  day  in 
1942  to  around  30.000  bales  per  day  in 
1944.  It  is  estimated  that  the  country 
lo.st  the  production  of  at  least  4.000.000.- 
000  yards  of  cotton  goods — the  farms 
lost  a  market  for  4,000,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton—all at  a  time  when  the  people 
needed  the  cotton  goods  and  when  farm- 
ers needed  the  market.  The  cotton  was 
not  exported.  It  was  simply  purchased 
by  the  Government  and  stored. 

In  1944  the  cotton  industry  asked  OPA 
to  allow  a  price  increase  on  those  low- 
priced  items  for  which  there  was  .such 
a  stron?  demand,  and  on  which  there 
was  not  enough  margin  to  secure  their 
production.  OPA  replied  that  the  prof- 
its of  the  cotton  textile  industry,  taken 
as  a  whole,  were  as  high  as  in  the  base 
period,  1936-39,  and  that,  therefore,  no 
adjustments  were  necessary. 

At  last  Senator  Bankhead  and  Con- 
gres-sman  Brown  passed  their  first 
amendment  which  was  attacked  just  as 
are  the  amendments  which  are  being 
offered  here  at  this  time.  OPA  opposed 
any  effort  to  encourage  production  by 
making  sure  that  the  producer  could 
earn  enough  to  cover  his  costs  of  mate- 
rial, his  labor  costs,  and  a  profit.  Ap- 
parently, many  of  the  spokesmen  for 
OPS  are  now  following  the  same  line, 


yet  neither  OPA  nor  OPS  has  ercr  made 

the  slightest  effort  to  show  that  it  Is 
possible  to  get  production  any  other  way. 

The  effort  of  OPA  to  control  profits 
instead  of  costs,  an  effort  which  is  ap- 
parently to  be  followed  by  OPS.  stifled 
production  in  1944.  and  it  will  always 
stifle  It  If  price  control  is  to  have  any 
(joods  on  which  to  apply  a  price  program, 
it  mast  allow  a  profit.  This  amendment 
tries  to  set  up  a  fair  standard  of  profit. 
It  gives  no  protection  to  the  processor 
who  is  making  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  average  profit  for  his  best  3  years 
in  the  1946  to  1949  base  period.  This  Is 
the  period  used  by  the  excess-profits  tax 
laws. 

I  think  it  Is  clear  that  Congress  must 
Itself  assume  the  responsibility  to  lay 
down  plain  and  fair  rules. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment : 

First  This  amendment  tries  to  make 
certain  that  the  provisions  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  designed  to  protect 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities 
wiU  not  be  circumvented  and  the  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  depressed 
below  the  minimum  levels  specified  in 
the  act  Indirectly  through  the  squeeze 
of  margins  of  processors  and  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  commodities  to  a 
point  where  their  ceilings  do  not  cover 
their  raw  material  costs,  costs  of  proc- 
essing, and  a  reasonable  profit. 

Second.  This  amendment  merely  re- 
quires that  any  price  ceiling  applicable 
to  manufacturers  and  processors  estab- 
lished for  any  Item  of  material  derived 
in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  an 
agricultural  commodity,  shall  be  fixed 
and  maintained  so  as  to  cover: 

(a>  The  current  delivered  cost  of  the 
material : 

(b)  The  current  processing  and  dis- 
tributing costs.  Including  labor; 

» c  t   A  reasonable  profit. 

Stiipped  of  the  technical  language, 
this  amendment  simply  requires  that  the 
ceiling  price  applicable  to  manufacturers 
and  processors  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities at  least  equal  the  sum  of  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  plus  the  cost  of  pro- 
cessing or  manufacturing  plus  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Third.  Unless  ceiling  prices  permit  a 
manufacturer  or  processoi  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  recover  costs  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  one  of  two  things  is 
bound  to  result: 

(a)  The  price  to  ths  producer  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  used  in  the 
processing  or  manufactuiing  operation 
will  be  reduced  to  offset  the  losses:  or 

(b>  Production  of  the  commodity  will 
be  curti.iled. 

Fourth.  Congress  In  enacting  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  did  not  in- 
tend for  agricultural  commodities  sell- 
ing below  parity  to  be  subjected  directly 
cr  indirectly  to  ceilrig  prices  lower  than 
Uie  minima  specified  in  section  402  (d) 
t3)  of  the  act — i^rity  or  the  highest 
price  during  May  24  to  June  24.  1950. 

8ection  402  (d>  t3>  provides  that  no 
celling  shall  be  established  or  maintained 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  below 
the  parity  price  or  the  highest  price  re- 
ceived by  producers  from  May  24  to  June 
24.  1950.    It  also  provides  that  no  ceiling 


shall  be  estabhsbed  or  maintained  for 
any  eommodity  proeessed  at  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  substantial  part  from 
any  agricoltoral  commodi^  below  a 
price  irtilch  will  reflect  to  luioduoers  of 
such  agricultural  commodity  the  parity 
price.  In  order  to  help  assure  this  re- 
sult the  act  went  on  and  further  pro- 
vided that  in  establishing  ceilings  on 
products  manufactured  or  processed 
from  agricultural  ounmodities  that  a 
generally  fair  and  equitable  omrgin 
should  be  allowed  t<x  such  processing. 

That  language  of  the  act  is  clear  and 
I  am  certain  it  was  cleai  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  when  it  was  adopted. 
In  short,  it  says:  (a>  That  you  cannot 
impose  a  ceiling  on  an  agricultural  com- 
modity below  parity.  ib>  that  you  can- 
not impose  a  ceiling  on  a  processed  agri- 
cultural commodity  that  will  not  return 
pailty  to  the  producer,  and  (c)  th£\t 
processors  and  manufacturers  of  prod- 
ucts compoECd  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  of  agricultural  commodities  shaD 
receive  a  generally  fair  and  equitable  re- 
turn for  the  function  of  processing. 

Fifth.  These  provisionSi of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  are  being  circum- 
vented. 

Unfortunately  these  provisions  of  the 
Defoise  Production  Act  employed  some 
general  terms  such  as  "a  price  which  will 
reflect  parity  to  producers  *  and  "a  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  margin  shall  be 
allovred  for  such  processing."  This  gave 
the  Price  Administrator  an  opportunity 
to  place  a  different  interpretation  upon 
the  act  than  was  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress. An  examination  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  language  has  been  interpreted 
and  the  orders  which  have  been  issued 
imder  it  dononstrate  clearly  the  need 
for  this  amendment. 


stTBsraMCs  or  oBoau  axd  axsuLATioMS  mstno 
BT  omcK  or  FSKX   BTABiuzAnoir    wnxai 

COCCMTKNT    THE    PBOVIBIONS    OOP    THX    tCT 

(a)  On  January  7A,  1951.  OPS  israied 
Uie  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
which  frcKEe  prices  at  all  levels  beyond  the 
producer  even  though  the  prices  of  most 
agricultural  commodities  were  well  below 
parity.  A  device  called  a  pass-through 
was  invoited  apparently  to  give  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  provision  of  the  act  which  pro- 
hibited the  establishment  of  price  ceil- 
ings on  commodities  processed  in  whole 
or  substantial  part  from  agricultural 
commodities  which  did  not  reflect  parity 
to  producers.  The  only  purpose  or  effect 
of  this  provision  was  indirectly  to  sub- 
ject agricultural  commodities  to  ceilings 
even,  though  they  were  selling  below 
parity.  Although  this  action  was  ef- 
fectuated through  Indirection  it  is  as 
effective  as  if  It  were  done  directly.  Un- 
der the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
a  manufacturer  or  processor  of  agricul- 
tui  al  commodities  may  not  pass  through 
in  his  selling  price  any  increase  paid  to 
the  agricultural  producer  until  the  man- 
ufacturer or  processor  has  disposed  of 
aU  inventory  on  hand.  Ttie  manufac- 
turer or  processor  may  not  include  this 
increased  cost  until  he  has  notified  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  and  sub- 
mitted a  great  amount  of  detailed  In- 
formation. Hie  processor  Is  then  per- 
mitted to  increase  his  price  to  reflect  the 
increased  raw  material  cost  but  be  must 


make  the  increase  in  his  price  at  his  own 
peril  because  it  is  provided  in  section  11 
tg>  of  the  general  ceiling  price  regula- 
tktn  that  "if  m  the  judgment  of  the 
Director  of  Price  Stabilisation  the  In- 
crease is  deemed  unreasonable,  excessive, 
or  otherwise  improper,  he  may  disap- 
prove the  price  and  restore  the  old  ceil- 
ing  price  or  establish  a  new  ceiling  pnce 
and  may  apply  it  retroactively." 

(b>  Under  Manufacturers  Ofneral 
Celling  Price  Regulation  22.  if  the  com- 
modity being  processed  or  manufactured 
is  a  nonfood  product  and  is  made  from  a 
product  processed  from  an  agricultural 
commodity  which  is  below  parity,  no  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  processed  agri- 
cultural commodity  which  occurred  after 
March  15.  1951.  may  be  Included  in  con- 
puting  the  ceiling  price. 

(c)  Under  Manufacturers  General 
Celhng  Price  Regulation  22  increases  in 
labor  costs  in  processing  agrteulturai 
commodities  occurring  after  March  15. 
1951.  are  disallowed. 

<d)  The  Office  of  Price  SUbilization 
has  devetoped  what  it  calls  the  85  percent 
earning  standanL  This  ao-called  earn- 
ing standard  provides  that  no  increase 
in  cf  ilings  shall  be  permitted  if  the  aver- 
age return  or  net  worth  before  taxes  in 
the  industry  is  below  15  percent  of  the 
average  for  the  industry  for  the  three 
best  years  during  194C-49.  In  the  faet 
sheet  issued  by  OPS  with  rwpect  to  this 
standard  H  Is  stated  that  lAils  standard 
Is  a  yardstick  for  determining  the  extent 
to  which  whole  industries  can  be  ex- 
pected and  required  to  absorb  future  cost 
increases. 

(e)  These  various  regulations  referred 
to  above  show  clearly  the  various 
methods  and  devices  that  have  been  em- 
ployed and  "Which  necessarily  result  in 
depressing  prices  to  producers  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  preventing  the 
producers  from  achieving  parity.  These 
regulations  also  stifle  production  because 
they  pi-event  proeetnors  and  manufac- 
turers from  reeovertng  an  their  costs 
incurred  in  the  processing  operation  and 
prevent  the  earning  of  a  normal  profit. 

Sixth.  The  first  year's  experience  un- 
der OPS  is  a  repeat  performance  of  the 
experience  under  OPA.  It  became  ap- 
parent under  C^A  that  language  bad  to 
be  found  if  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities  were  to  be  protected  and  tf 
production  was  not  to  be  curtailed  which 
would  make  it  impoasible  for  the  Price 
Administrator  by  indirection  to  impoae 
ceiUngs  on  agricultural  eommodities  sell- 
ing below  parity  or  to  achieve  that  result 
by  preventing  prooeaors  of  agricultural 
commodities  from  recovering  their  cost 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  such  proc- 
essing. 

language  which  would  accomplish 
this  objective  was  finally  devised  by  ti 
▼ery  distinguished  Membo:  of  this  House, 
Paul  Bbowm.  of  Georgia.  This  language 
was  enacted  into  law  and  became  known 
as  the  Bankbead-Biown  amendment. 
At  that  time  the  amendment  was  limited 
to  cotton  and  wooL  The  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  is  the  1951 
version  of  the  Bankhead-Brown  amend- 
ment. Ttxt  principal  difference  bdng 
tiiat  this  amendment  apidieii  to  all  ag- 
xteultural    commodities    and    product! 
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thereof  InstcAd  of  Its  being  limited  to 
wool  and  cottoxL 

This  amendment  is  absolutely  nec<?s- 
sary  If  we  are  to  protect  producers  and 
not  stifle  productioiv.  It  does  little  good 
to  provide  that  no  ceilings  be  placed  on 
agricultural  commodities  below  parity  if 
a  ceiling  may  be  imposed  on  the  proc<?s- 
5or  or  manufacturer  of  agricultural  com- 
modities which  make  it  impossible  for 
such  processors  to  pay  parity  to  produc- 
ers. The  Congress  found  it  necessary 
in  1944-45  and  twice  in  1946  to  enact  the 
Bankhead -Brown  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  cotton  and  wool.  The  amend- 
ment worked  well  then  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  worked.  It  works  be- 
cause it  is  fair. 

Seventh,  "the  need  for  appropriate 
provisions  sissuring  processors  and  man- 
ufacturers of  agricultural  commodities 
of  ceilings  which  will  cover  their  cost  of 
operation  plus  a  reasonable  profit  was 
recognized  very  clearly  by  the  chief  legal 
officer  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 
Writing  for  the  Michigan  Law  Review  in 
February  1945.  and  referring  to  the  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  ceiling 
prices  with  respect  to  agricultural  com- 
modities, the  chief  legal  officer  said: 

All  of  the««  major  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  *he  establtshment  of  maximum  prices 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities 
would,  as  a  practical  matter,  have  been  in- 
effective without  the  comparable  provlskns 
which  the  Congress  made  applicable  to  mjixl- 
xnum  larlcea  with  respect  to  commodltiea 
processed  or  man\ifactured  In  whole  or  sub- 
KtantUl  part  from  agricultural  commodities. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted 
everything  that  has  been  done  so  far  in 
the  Defense-  Production  Act  of  1950  to 
protect  prices  to  producers  of  agricul- 
tural ccHnmodlties  will  be  ineffective  l)e- 
cause  such  provisions  can  be  circum- 
vented through  orders  and  regulations  of 
the  type  referred  to  above. 

nXUSTKATIONS 

First.  Under  OPA  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bankhead-Brown  amend- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  squeeze  on  tJ\e 
cotton  textile  mills  cotton  consumption 
fell  off  33  percent.  After  the  enactment 
of  the  Bankhead-Brown  amendment 
pioduction  of  textiles  ttimed  up  sharply 
and  continued  up  during  the  rest  of  the 
emergency  period. 

Second.  Under  the  existing  orders  is- 
sued by  OPS  prices  of  peanuts  to  the 
shellers  were  frozen  well  below  parity  on 
the  basis  of  1950  crop  prices  which  were 
at  the  support  level.  Large  quantities 
of  1950  crop  peanuts  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  shellers  who  have  incurred  stor- 
age costs  in  handling  these  peanuts. 
Because  of  an  increase  in  parity  the  sup- 
port price  for  the  1951  crop  of  peanuts 
will  be  higher  than  the  support  price  on 
the  1950  crop.  Under  existing  orders 
peanut  shellers  will  tie  unable  to  increase 
their  prices  until  their  entire  invenUiry 
is  moved.  They  are  also  not  permit"-^ 
to  ixterease  their  prices  to  reflect  storage 
eotHa.  The  effect  of  these  orders  will  be 
to  preclude  the  peanut  shellers  from  p^ir- 
charing  peanuts  from  the  1951  crop 
until  all  tlie  inventory  has  moved.  As  a 
eonaeqoenee  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
pontion  will  probably  be  the  only  mar- 


ket available  to  producers  fpr  the  1951 
crop.  ThlS"  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  ceiling  prices  at  the 
processor  level  may  be  used  to  depre.ss 
the  price  or  destroy  the  market  for  agri- 
cultural producers. 

Third.  Processors  of  seasonally  pro- 
duced commodities  such  as  poult rv  and 
eggs  are  not  permitted  under  the  i;eneral 
celling  price  reRulation  to  increase  their 
base  period  ceiling  prices  to  revert  the 
costs  of  storage.  The  provision  not  per- 
mitting the  addition  of  storage  costs  will 
discourage  processors  from  placint:  poul- 
try and  eggs  in  storage  dunna;  the  heavy 
period  of  production  which  m  turn  will 
result  in  a  shortace  of  these  commodr.ics 
during  the  light -production  season. 

CONCXVSIOX 

I  believe  further  illustrations  are  un- 
necessary. The  amendment  rests  on  the 
basic  principle  of  the  profit  system. 
There  must  be  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  profit  on  every  item  of  production  or 
the  unprofitable  items  simply  will  not 
be  produced.  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  and  have  a  right  to  demand 
production. 


Newton  B.  Drary,  a  Great  Conservationist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALiroRNH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  13,  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  by  myself  concerning  Newton 
B.  Drury.  and  comments  by  others.  I 
wish  every  nature  lover  and  con.'=;erva- 
tionist  in  our  country  could  read  these 
remarks,  so  they  would  know  how  fortu- 
nate we  were  in  having  this  threat  con- 
servationist as  our  National  Park  Direc- 
tor for  10  years. 
NrwTOK  B.  DarHT,  a  Great  Conservationist 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Newton  B  Drury  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  since  August 
1940.  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home  In 
California.  Gov.  Earl  Warren  promptly 
appointed  Mr.  Drury  chief  of  the  divi.sion 
of  beaches  and  parks,  an  Important  bureau 
of  California's  Department  of  Nitural  Re- 
sources. What  war>  a  serious  loss  tn  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  been  a  great  gain 
to  my  State  of  California. 

Conservationists  In  all  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion have  t>een  disturbed  by  Director  Drury  s 
withdrawal  from  the  Federal  Service,  and 
there  has  been  much  discussion  of  it  In  many 
councils,  conferences,  and  association  board 
meetings.  Protests  have  been  filed  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. There  has  been  a  general  under- 
standing thaw  Director  Drury  was  maneu- 
vered Into  a  situation  where  he  had  to  re- 
sign from  the  position  he  had  held  so  long 
and  filled  so  creditably. 

Conservationists  were  disturbed  because  tf 
Director  Drury  did  not  leave  his  post  volun- 
tarily, pressure  of  some  kind  might  have  been 
exercised  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the  or- 
ganic act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  which  provided  for  ap- 
pointments of  Its  executive  officers  under 
the  laws,  and  under  rules,  and  rej^ulatlons  of 


the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  meant  that  when  once  qualified  and 

appointed  within  the  classified  civil-serv- 
ice officials  were  to  be  immune  to  rem.oval 
except  on  preferment  of  charges  and  Judg- 
ment thereon  after  submission  of  ample  proof 
of  incompetence  or  inefficiency. 

No  charges  were  preferred  against  Mr. 
Drury.  anr!  apparently  none  were  ''ver  under 
consideration  or  even  thought  of.  Apparent- 
ly, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar  L. 
Chapman,  who  as  a  career  man  h.mself  had 
known  and  worked  with  Director  Drviry  for 
over  10  years,  held  him  In  hi!?h  esteem. 

It  seems  that  Secretary  Chapman  indicatjed 
his  des'-p  yes.  his  determinatlcn,  to  ap- 
point Director  Drury  to  a  posit: on  in  his 
own  ortice  with  the  title  of  Speciai  Assistant 
to  the  S'CiPtary.  to  engage  in  c?rtaln  im- 
portant luuun  activities  dealing  with  in- 
terburcau  plans  and  policies  where  con- 
flicts had  appeared,  and  in  other  directions 
to  aid  the  Department  head.  Director  Drury 
preferred  tn  keep  the  position  he  had  and 
which  he  had  hfld  for  over  10  years.  The 
Director  realized,  however,  that  under  a 
recent  statute  making  effective  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Comm.is- 
Bion.  the  Secretary  had  the  power  to  move 
agencies  nr  men  at  will  within  his  Depart- 
ment, and  that  he  probably  had  no  choice 
but  to  accept  the  new  job,  whicl ,  inciden- 
tally, carried  compensation  lower  than  that 
of  a  bureau  chief,  or  resign. 

It  .seems  also  that  In  assigning  Mr.  Drury 
to  his  own  office  i\s  Special  Ass.-stant  the 
Sccreta.'-y  had  stated  his  desire  tD  appoint 
as  Directnr  of  the  National  Paik  Service 
Assriciate  Director  Arthur  E.  Demaray  In 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  pirestige  of 
heading  the  Bureau  until  his  retirement  in 
the  early  future,  after  nearly  50  years  of 
service  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Secretary  also  frankly  stated  he  expected  to 
npi><''in':  A.ssistant  Director  Conrac  L.  Wlrth 
as  Directnr  when  Mr.  Demaray  should  retire. 
Directi  r  Drury  concluded  that  he  would 
EUbnwt  his  resignation  rather  than  take  the 
place  offered  by  the  Secretary,  whi:h  he  felt 
was  likely  to  be  temporary  and  which  he 
did  not  think  presented  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  his  talents  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  conservation  in  which  he  was  espe- 
cially interested. 

The  resignation  was  submitted,  and  ac- 
cepted bv  the  Secretary  with  ample  time 
granted  in  which  the  Director  could  com- 
plete work  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

Conservationists  in  their  protes:s  charged 
thrit  the  reasons  for  proposing  tj  transfer 
Mr  Drury  were  not  convincing  and  that 
th.ere  were  others  having  to  do  perhaps  with 
projects  for  exploiting  national  park  re- 
sources, particularly  their  waters  and  reser- 
voir sites;  or  that  other  political  considera- 
tions governed  the  proposal.  Thsy  pointed 
to  Secretary  Chapman's  approval  of  the  dams 
proposed  to  be  built  in  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument,  Utah,  wh.ch  woald,  if  con- 
structed, flood  large  areas  In  the  watersheds 
cif  b(ith  the  Green  and  Yampa  Canyons.  I 
have  Insertfd  in  the  Record  m  jch  useful 
mate'-ial  showing  that  these  dams  are  not 
necessary  to  the  conservation  of  the  waters 
of  tliose  stream.s. 

B(jtli  the  Secretary  and  Director  Drury 
have  had  little  to  say.  Director  Drury  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  and  Secre:ary  Chap- 
man accepted  it  with  the  following  felicitous 
statement: 

During  your  10  years  as  Dl-ector,  you 
have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tional parks.  The  National  Park  Service  is 
a  fine  organization  and  I  think  yju  can  well 
be  proud  of  its  accomplishments.  Since  you 
have  reached  the  decision  that  you  should 
resign  from  the  Department  I  must,  of 
course,  accede  to  your  wishes.  In  doing  so  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  our  long 
and  pleasant  ar.soclation  and  to  extend  to 
yuu  every  good  wish  for  the  future." 


The  Secretary  has  also  explained  bis  offer 
of  a  transfer  as  being  In  furtherance  of  a 
plan  he  made  after  he  thought  he  bad  been 
told  by  Director  Drtiry  that  he  (Drury)  had 
an  opportunity  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .service,  and  that  ou  this  plan  be  had 
made  commitments  regarding  appointments 
of  Associate  Director  Demaray  and  Assistant 
Director  Wlrth. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
3,  1951,  In  reporting  the  Installation  of  Direc- 
tor Demaray  under  the  following  headline : 

"Chapman  denies  Drury  ouster  as  Demaray 
takes  top  park  post,"  said  this  about  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Chapman  regarding  Mr. 
EJrury's  retirement: 

"Mr.  Chapman  explained  what  he  called 
a  misunderstanding  in  the  Drury  case. 

"Last  June,  he  said,  Mr.  Drury  came  to  him 
to  say  he  had  received  a  very  good  offer  of  a 
Job  and  was  thinking  of  resigning. 

"  'That  was  the  first  I  heard  about  it.'  Mr. 
Chapman  added.  He  said  he  had  urged  the 
park  director  to  stay  on." 

The  Secretary  has  also  pointed  out  that 
he  has  adhered  strictly  to  long-established 
policy  In  advancing  Messrs.  Demaray  and 
Wlrth  to  Director  and  Associate  Director,  re- 
spectively, and  in  appointing  Dr.  Ronald  F. 
Lee  as  Assistant  Director  succeeding  Mr. 
Wlrth.  Furthermore,  the  Secretary  has  made 
no  new  commitments  regarding  the  Dinosaur 
Monument  dams,  and  we  will  continue  to 
hope  that  he  has  been  convinced  that  they 
will  not  be  necessary  In  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  Colorado  River  watershed.  He 
has  been  In  tbe  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  18  years  as  Assistant  Secretary.  Under- 
secretary, and  Secretary,  and  in  that  time 
has  had  the  National  Park  Service  under  bis 
general  Jurisdiction  almost  constantly.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  he  will  not 
want  to  take  any  permanent,  Irrevocable 
position  that  will  affect  adversely  his  long 
record  as  a  protector  of  national  parks  and 
as  a  faithful  supporter  of  tbe  policies  that 
have  been  followed  for  35  years  In  compli- 
ance with  the  National  Park  Service  Act 
of  August  26.  1916  which  says  that  "The 
service  thus  established  shall  promote  and 
regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal  areas  known 
aa  national  partks,  monuments,  and  reser- 
vations hereinafter  specified  by  such  means 
and  measures  as  conform  to  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  said  parks,  monuments,  and 
reservations,  which  purpose  Is  to  conserve 
the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to 
provide  for  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  same  in 
such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

So  much  for  Director  Drury's  withdrawal. 
His  place  here  has  been  filled  by  bis  chief 
associate  and  he  has  been  appointed  to  head 
the  California  State  Park  and  Beach  Sirstem. 
The  National  Park  Service  Is  in  good  hands 
and  so  Is  the  California  State  Park  Service. 

My  object  in  making  this  statement  to 
the  Congress  Is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Newton  B.  Drury  Is  a  great  conservationist 
and  a  great  public  servant,  and  that  his  stat- 
ure Is  Increased  by  tbe  strength  of  char- 
acter and  nobility  wltb  which  he  met  a 
strange  situation,  perhaps  Just  as  difficult 
for  his  chief,  the  Secretary,  as  it  was  for 
himself. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Drury  since  1812,  when 
he  and  I  found  ourselves  fellow  graduate 
students  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  In  undergraduate 
days  he  had  been  prominent  In  extracurricu- 
lar affairs.  He  had  won  tbe  Garnet  UedaL 
highest  debating  award,  for  which  tbe  de- 
baters of  Stanford  University  and  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  California  competed.  He  bad  been 
elected  president  of  tbe  AModated  Students, 
highest  office  within  the  glXt  of  tbe  student 
body,  and  served  In  this  position  during  bis 
senior  year. 

On  completion  of  his  college  course  he 
Joined  the  university  faculty  as  an  Instructor 


In  English,  later  becoming  saaistant  profes- 
sor of  forenslcs  and  secretary  to  tbe  presi- 
dent. In  World  War  I  be  was  a  lieutenant  in 
tbe  Air  Service  of  tbe  Army,  an  observer  In 
tbe  Balloon  Corps. 

Back  In  civilian  ife  wltb  bis  brother  he 
organised  and  successfully  operated  a  public- 
relations  and  advertising  business  in  San 
Francisco.  About  this  time  the  6«ve-tbe- 
Bedwoods  League  was  organized  to  conduct 
campaigns  for  funds  to  acquire  outstanding 
groves  of  the  Coast  Redwood  (Seqiola  Sem- 
pervlrens)  which  were  threatened  with  de- 
struction. Mr.  Drury  became  the  executive 
secretary  of  this  conservation  association  and 
managed  its  affairs  with  great  success  for 
over  20  years. 

As  funds  became  available  from  private 
sources  the  State  matched  them  with  appro- 
priations by  the  legislature.  A  State  park 
commission  was  authorized,  and  it  engaged 
Mr  Drury  to  direct  its  purchasing  programs, 
which  covered,  in  addition  to  redwood  groves 
along  the  coast,  tbe  Calaveras  North  Grove 
of  giant  sequoia  trees,  beaches,  and  scenic 
and  historic  areas  In  all  parts  of  California. 

When  a  State  park  survey  was  authorized 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  sys- 
tem of  beach  desert,  mountain,  and  his- 
toric parks.  Mr.  Drury  was  the  liaison  officer 
with  the  famous  landscape  architect.  Fred- 
erick Law  Olmsted,  who  was  engaged  to  make 
the  survey  and  prepare  tbe  report. 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  State 
park  commission  and  the  Save-the-Redwocda 
League,  California  has  one  of  the  finest  park 
systems  In  the  Nation.  Mr.  Drury's  direction 
of  affairs  as  the  responsible  executive 
throughout  the  formative  period  of  this  de- 
velopment brought  him  national  recognition 
as  an  outstanding  conservationist  and  leader 
In  park  establishment. 

This  story,  incidentally,  of  the  Save-the- 
Redwoods  League,  as  well  as  the  whole  story 
of  tbe  dramatic  development  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Is  fascinatingly  related  in  a 
book.  Steve  Mather  of  the  National  Parks, 
by  Robert  Sbankland,  published  a  few 
months  ago  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc..  dOl 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  22,  N.  T. 

In  July  1933,  when  Director  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, of  the  National  Park  Service,  advised 
Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  that  he  wished  to 
resign,  tbe  Secretary  asked  Albright  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Service,  headed 
by  the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus.  and  a  few  other 
men  pron[ilnent  in  national  park  affairs,  in- 
cluding Frederick  A.  Delano.  Chairman  of 
tbe  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam,  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  J.  Horace 
McfWland,  long  the  president  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  to  recommend  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  retiring  director.  These  men 
recommended  Newton  B.  Drury.  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  offered  to  him  by  Secretary 
Ickes  wltb  President  Roosevelt's  approval. 
Drury.  however,  felt  that  he  could  not  at 
that  time  withdraw  from  State  activities  and 
BO  declined  tbe  invitation  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. Arno  B.  Cammerer,  the  Associate 
Director,  was  then  recommendrd  and  ap- 
pointed, serving  with  distinction  until  his 
health  broke  In  1940.  Then  Secretary  Ickes 
again  offered  Drury  the  directorship  and 
this  time  be  accepted  it.  He  took  office  Au- 
gust 20.  1940.  In  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment Secretary  Ickes  on  August  19  said: 

"Tbe  Park  Service  is  fortunate  In  having 
secured  tbe  acceptance  of  Newton  B.  Drury 
for  tbe  post  of  Director.  Mr.  Drury  is  out- 
standing In  the  field  of  conservstlon  occu- 
pied by  tbe  Nstional  Park  Service  and  Is  a 
naUonally  recognised  authority  on  park  af- 
fairs. He  has  been  Intimate  with  the  work 
of  tbe  National  Park  Service  and  in  bis  post 
M  executive  bead  of  tbe  Save-tbe-Bedwoods 
League  of  OLlifomla.  has  already  been  of 
great  ualstance  to  tbe  Park  Service." 

Mr.  Drury's  years  as  Director  (1940-51) 
were  the  years  of  tbe  war  and  Its  aftermsth. 
Exiled  to  Chicago  for  4  years  tbe  Rational 


Park  Service  with  other  agencl«s  of  tbe  De- 
partment carried  on  its  activities  as  best 
it  could  with  small  appropriations  and  its 
administrative,  protective,  and  tochnlcsl 
staffs  badly  broken  up  by  men  departing 
to  serve  in  tbe  Armed  Forces.  There  were 
numerous  insistent  proposals  for  utilization 
of  tbe  resources  of  the  national  parks  by 
private  enterprises  on  the  pretext  that  thei^e 
resources  -timber,  minerals,  pasturace.  etc  — 
were  required  in  tbe  war  effort.  With  the 
unfailing  support  of  Secretary  Ickes.  Drury 
resisted  these  proposals.  At  tbe  same  time, 
the  ser%ice  and  tbe  concessioners  in  mar.y 
parks  rendered  great  aid  to  tbe  Armed  Forres 
by  making  facilities  in  tbe  parks  avntiable 
fur  rest  and  rehabilitation  of  s<.)ldler6  and 
sailors  returned  from  the  bsttlefrouts 

It  would  be  reiterating  ctatements  o:  oth- 
ers if  I  set  forth  in  detail  more  of  Dl-ector 
Drury's  achievements.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  "Mather's  Men  Carry  On.' 
of  the  book,  Steve  Mather  of  tbe  National 
Parks,  already  mentioned  They  are  also  de- 
tailed as  part  of  statements  made  on  Mr, 
Drury's  retirement. 

The  oldest  supporter  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  organiratlon  most  influen- 
tial in  securing  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Service  In  1916.  is  tbe  American  Planning 
and  Civic  Association,  now  headed  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  3d.  ably  assisted  by  the 
executive  secretary,  Miisa  HarJean  James  In 
the  April-June  1951  L'isue  of  this  associa- 
tion's quarterly.  Planning  and  Civic  Com- 
ment, there  appears  the  following  comment 
on  Director  Drury's  service: 

"THE  SnVICE  OV  IfXWTOW  B.  DXUSt  TO 

coMsatvAnoM 

-Wben  Newton  B.  Drury  graduated  fro.  . 
the  University  of  California  in  1912  he  was 
already  recognized  ss  a  young  man  of  prom- 
ise, for  be  became  sxiooessively  in  the  next 
6  years.  Instructor  of  English,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  forenslcs,  and  secretary  to  the 
president.  In  later  years  this  facility  in  the 
persuasive  use  of  tbe  English  language  was 
to  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

"After  bis  war  service  in  the  Air  Force  he 
entered  upon  bis  career  in  conservation.  It 
was  in  1919  that  he  became  secretary  to  the 
8ave-tbe-Redwoods  League,  which  has  been 
one  of  tbe  most  suocessful  conservation 
organisations  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  United 
States.  In  1940,  wben  be  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  tbe  National  Park  Service,  bis 
brother  Aubrey  succeeded  him  as  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Save-tbe-Redwoods  League.  The 
State  of  California  and  tbe  Nation  at  large 
have  reaion  to  be  grateful  to  tbe  Drury 
brothers  for  bringing  Into  protected  owner- 
ship the  groves  of  coast  redwoods  along  the 
now  famous  Redwood  Highway  extending 
from  tbe  Bay  Region  to  the  Oregon  line — a 
heritage  of  priceless  value  which  once  lost 
could  never  be  replaced.  If  Wewton  Drury 
had  accomplished  nothing  more  than  saving 
tbe  coast  redwoods  from  destruction  his  name 
would  go  down  in  history  ss  a  revered  bene- 
factor of  the  State  and  Nation. 

"But  In  1929.  following  tbe  pioneer,  epoch- 
making  report  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
which  recommended  an  extensive  State  perk 
system,  it  was  Newton  Drury  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Governor  of  California  to 
take  charge  of  tbe  acquisition  program  as 
tbe  executive  of  tbe  State  Park  Commission. 
Thus  tbe  redwood  groves  and  tbe  State  parks 
of  California  are  living  tributes  to  tbe  Ideals, 
industry,  and  devotion  of  Newton  B.  Drury. 

TThere  wss  to  be  another  chapter.  In 
1940,  Newton  B.  Drtiry  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  tlie  National  Park  Service  to  follow  two 
other  Callfomians — Stephen  T.  Mather  and 
Horace  M.  Albright,  and  Arno  Csnunerer  who 
had  grown  up  In  tbe  Mather  tradition. 
Rx>m  1940  to  1951,  under  tbe  directorship  of 
Mr.  Drury,  tbe  National  Park  Bervlee  has  s 
fine  record  of  scblevement  In  tbe  growth  of 
tbe  system,  tbe  maintenance  of  conservation 
standards,  tbe  protection  of  tbe  pniJu  and 
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monuments  from  unrelated  encroachments 
and  In  the  fine  working  reUtionshlpa  with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

"And  now  Newton  Drury  has  returned  to 
California  where  he  Is  now  the  director  of 
the  State  parks  and  again,  with  his  brother. 
•erTlng  the  Save-the-Redwooda  League.  He 
has  already  been  honored  by  the  conserva- 
tion award  of  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reserva- 
tions In  Bocton:  by  tlie  Hutchinson  medal  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  and  by  two 
Pugsley  medals  of  the  American  Scenic  aiid 
Historic  Preservation  Society;  but  the  red- 
wood groves  and  State  parks  of  California 
will  svurrlve  as  perpetual  monuments  to  New- 
ton B.  Drury.  And  when  the  record  is  ex- 
amined, his  constructive  leadership  In  na- 
tional park  policies  during  his  decade  in 
Washington  will  be  clearly  demonstrated. 

'The  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associ- 
ation salutes  Newton  Dniry,  valued  member 
and  effective  friend  of  conservation.*" 

The  American  Nature  Association  has  al- 
ways aupported  the  National  Park  Service. 
It  has  a  large  membership  and  publisher-  an 
excellent  monthly  journal,  Nature  Magazine. 
In  Its  April  1951  lasue.  this  magazine  con- 
tained the  following  editorial  by  Richard  W. 
Westward,  jvesldent  and  editor: 

"COmrNTS  NOTED 

"Reaigiuttlon  of  Newton  B  Drury  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  has  been 
received  with  regret  and  alarm  by  many  con- 
aervatloolsta.  ourselves  Included.  There  is 
regret  at  the  loss  of  a  fine  public  servant 
who  for  nearly  II  years  has  been  devoted 
to  the  integrity  of  the  areas  that  It  has  been 
bis  responsibility  to  administer.  There  is 
alarm  because  Mr.  Drury's  resignation  was 
not  voluntary,  and  because  there  Is  Increasing 
evidence  that  the  current  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Is  weighted  on  the 
side  of  exploitation  and  development.  We 
are  certain,  of  course,  that  Arthur  B.  De- 
maray.  hit  miccessor,  la  devoted  to  National 
Park  Ideals,  and  that  he  and  his  staff  will 
defend  tbaae  Ideals.  We  offer  any  aid  wlih- 
In  our  power  In  the  face  of  a  departmental 
trend  that  we  regard  as  dangerous  and  short- 
sighted, however,  politically  expedient  it  may 
••em  <m  the  surface. 

"It  wae  to  1924  that  we  first  met  Newton 
Drurr.    He  was  then  the  fighting  executive 
OKretary  of  the  Save-tbe-Redwoods  League, 
weridng  to  preserve  representative  and  sub- 
■tajiliai   stands   of   the   incomparable    Cali- 
fornia redwoods  from  the  ax  and  saw.     We 
roamed  the  redwoods  of  Bull  Creek  Flat  and 
potota    north   with    him.    and    have    always 
treastired    that    experience.     When    Horace 
Albright  resigned  as  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  enter  private  biislness.  the 
tbeo   Secretary  of   the   Interior.   Harold   L. 
Idee*,    baked    the    National    Parks    Advisory 
Board  to  rectanmend  the  man  in  Its  opinion 
most  competent  to  head  the  Service.     The 
unanimoue  choice  was  Newton  B.  Drury.    He 
declined  because  of  the  challenge  then  fac- 
ing him  1x1  the  redwood  problem  and   the 
Callfomla-paita  program.    Later,  when  the 
oOoe  of  director  again  became  vacant  Bdr. 
Dmrj  waa  once  more  urged  by  Bfr.  Ickes  to 
accept    the    appointment.    This    time    Mr. 
Drury  accepted,  after  being  convinced  by  the 
pcriuaatve  Mr.  Ickes  that  it  was  a  public  duty. 
'  "Slaee   August    IMO.   Newton   Drury    has 
■erred  the  American   people   well  as  chief 
truetce  of  tooom parable  iwrta  of  the  Amer- 
ican outdoors  that  are  the  peoples'  property. 
Be  saw  the  parks  through  the  war  period 
wltb   wledom.   enjoying    Mr.   Ickes'   cordial 
eoUaboratlon  to  so  doing,   and   these   areas 
aiMt(ed  from  this  trying  time  virtually  un- 
bnpalred.     He    successfully    led    the    fight 
•gainst   subeequent    attempts   to   encroach 
upon  tlM  parka.    Most  recently  he  was  called 
apou  to  present,  at  a  hearing  called  by  Oscar 
L.  Cbapooan.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
caas  agatnet  the  proposed  Livaalon  of  Dl- 
Bosaiv  national  Monument  by  the  eonstruc- 
tkm  td  leho  Park  and  Split  Mountato  Dama. 


It  was  a  strong  case,  ably  presented  but  vrns 
opposed  by  an  impressive  parade  of  western 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Later  Mr  Chap- 
man decided  against  the  Naticr.ai  Park 
Service  and  In  ravor  or  the  Bureau  nf  Rf- 
lamatlon. 

"Whether  Mr,  Chapman  expected  h;.s  de- 
cision on  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
to  settle  the  matter  we  do  not  knuw  So 
far  as  conservationLsts  are  concerned.  It  cer- 
tainly did  not.  So  far  as  the  National  Park 
Service  is  concerned.  It  did  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  established  departmental 
policy,  and  we  can  testify  pcr-soually  that 
Mr.  Drury  and  his  staff  were  most  pi;:.c- 
tilious  in  thU  regard  But  conservau j:.  ^r- 
ganlzatlon.s  were  not  affected  by  anv  sii.h 
bureaucratic  gag  rule,  and  publu;ry  at::iir.st 
the  Dinosaur  dams  increa.sed  Whether  Mr 
Chapman  laid  this  at  Mr.  Drury  s  d'  >:r  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  would  like  to  make  the 
record  clear. 

"It  Is  to  us  significant  ih.it  tl.e  orfici.i; 
release  announcing  Dr  Drury  s  re.-i^natlon 
was  Innocent  of  the  usual  expression  of 
appreciation  by  his  superior  for  dlstingui.shed 
service.  Mr.  Chapman  is  apparently  not  a 
hypocrite,  but  the  ab.sence  of  any  such  sen- 
timent Is  ample  substantiation — If  any  were 
needed— of  the  Involuntary  character  of  'he 
resignation.  The  Director  of  the  Natiunal 
Park  Service  had  t)e«n  offered  a  nebulous  and 
Ill-defined  position  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  at  a  lesser  salary.  Decisi  ^n  was 
asked  Immediately,  otherwise  his  resienati.m 
would  be  accepted  as  of  January  15.  More 
often  than  not  these  "special  assistant"  posts 
are  equivalent  to  moving  the  officials  desk 
right  next  to  the  front  door  so  that  he  can 
be  eased  out  quickly  when  the  rime  comes. 
We  have  heard  this  device  described  as  Po- 
tomac fever,"  and  at  least  It  Is  an  insidious 
and  debilitating  malady.  NolKidy  seems  to 
attain  an  Inununity  to  It.  and  Mr  Drury 
did  not  elect  to  expose  himself  to  the  un fil- 
terable virus  that  causes  the  illness 

"While  we  are  keeping  the  record  clear. 
and  In  view  of  national  publicity,  we  mu.^t 
also  say  that  Mr.  Drury  had  no  knowled.;e 
of  the  fact  that  conservationists  had  carried 
the  case  to  the  President  The  Directir  had 
gone  to  California  for  the  Christma.<  hoiuiavs 
when  this  initiative  was  taken,  and  he  wi> 
dismayed  when  he  returned  to  find  mt  what 
haU  t)een  done  In  taking  this  step  it  w.is 
realized  that  It  would  not  alter  matters  ^o 
far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wa.s  con- 
cerned. It  was,  however  felt  that  Mr  Drury 
was  entitled  to  conclude  his  term  of  office 
with  somewhat  more  leisure  than  apparently 
had  been  the  desire  on  hii}h,  Thi.~  at  least. 
appears  to  have  been  accimplished  Mr. 
Drury,  of  course  has  distinct  dist.t.ste  !  r 
being  placed  m  the  ix>sition  of  a  martyr, 
and  we  hope  that  championship  of  him  ner- 
sonally  will  not  be  so  resjarded  Quite  itkply 
he  will  enjoy  release  from  bureairratic  re- 
sponsibilities, and  welcome  an  oppnr'  sr.i'y 
to  return  to  his  bel  ned  CBliforniu.  We  w.ll 
miss  him,  and  we  wish  him  veil. 

"R    W    W" 

The  most  comprehensive  review  of  Direc- 
tor Drury's  ofBclal  career  w,is  made  by  Dr 
Waldo  G.  Leland  who  for  many  years  was 
a  member,  and  for  4  years,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks.  Historical 
Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monumen'-  cf  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  This  was  printtd 
to  ths  April-June  1951  Issue  of  the  National 
Parks  magazine,  published  by  tlie  Nati -nal 
Parks  Association,  of  which  Dr  Leland  is  a 
trustee  and  Mr.  William  P.  Wharton  is  presi- 
dent and  Fred  M.  Packard  is  secretary.  The 
article  follows: 

"wrwroN  BISHOP  drtjh'- 
"(By  Waldo  OlfTord  Leland.  member,  board  of 
trustees,  National  Parks  Association) 
"The  members  of  the  National  Parks  As- 
sociation, and  Indeed  aU  friends  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  have  been  surprised  to  learn 


that  Newtcn  B.  Drury  has  presented  his 
resignation  as  Director  of  the  Natloaal  Park 
SerMce  They  have  been  profoundly  shocked 
ii.'?  they  nave  learned  the  clrcu  nstances 
which  'jrought  about  this  unantlclj  ated  ac- 
tio,!; 

"Tlie  termination  of  Mr,  Drury's  10  years 
of  service  Is  not  a  pleasant  story,  ard  nature 
conservationists  throughout  the  country 
have  every  reason  to  be  perplexed  and  in- 
dignant and  anxictis. 

•Without  any  Intimation  of  dlssa' Isf  action 
with  his  administration,  but.  on  the  con- 
trary, after  repeated  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion and  approval.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Oscar  L  Cliapman  offered  to  Mr.  Dr  iry,  early 
m  December,  a  position  of  sub  tantlal'y 
Irwer  grr.de  as  special  assistant  to  tne  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Interior,  with  only  advisory  func- 
ti  :;s.  the  task  of  which  would  b;  to  cor- 
relate, at  an  early  stage,  the  plans  and  proj- 
ects of  the  Department's  various  agencies. 
This  proposal  was  followed,  with.n  hours, 
by  a  preemptory  ultimatum  that  .'Jr.  Drury 
accept  the  position,  or  resign  as  o.  January 
15.  1951.  It  was  only  too  clear  tha^  the  pro- 
posed assistantship  was  nothing  ciore  than 
the  usual  device  for  disposing  o'  ofllclaLs 
wh  ipe  dismissal  is  difficult  to  Just  fy. 

A  member  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Advi-i)ry  Board.  Charles  G,  Woodbu  y.  acting 
on  his  personal  initiative,  had  lo  ig  Inter- 
views with  Assistant  Secretary  Doty  and  Sec- 
retary Chapman,  and  elicited  the  assertion 
that  the  only  reason  for  removing  Idr.  Drury 
was  the  desire,  which  the  Secretary  acknowi- 
edeed  to  be  founded  on  sentlmer  t.  to  re- 
ward Associate  Director  Arthur  E.  Demaray. 
whose  long  and  disttoguished  services  are 
gratefully  recognized  by  all,  by  \  romotion 
f'  .r  a  snort  period  to  the  position  ol  Director. 
The  haste  to  make  this  promotlor  was  de- 
clared 10  be  due  to  Mr.  Demaray'i;  request, 
of  June  26.  1950,  to  be  retired  as  cf  Novem- 
ber 30,  1950.  Assistant  Director  Conrad  L. 
Wirth  would  be  moved  up  to  fill  th ;  position 
01  .Vssociate  Director.  It  was  repo'ted  else- 
where, and  not  denied,  that  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Demaray  the  post  o:  director 
w  uld  be  filled  by  Mr.  Wirth.  The  compe- 
tence of  Mr  Demaray  and  Mr.  Wirth  are  not 
m  question,  but  these  officials  have  been 
placed  in  an  uncomfortable  position  by  this 
procedure. 

■  On  January  10,  1951,  Mr.  Drury  formally 
declined  the  position  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  h;m  and.  on  offering  to  state  his  rea- 
sons was  told  that  that  was  unnecessary. 
On  January  19.  he  presented  his  resignation. 
witn  regret."  to  take  effect  on  April  1. 

"These  are  the  bald  facts  of  the  dismissal 
of  a  public  servant  of  the  finest  type.  In  the 
prime  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  at  a 
tmie  when  President  Truman  complains  of 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  first-class  men  to 
accept  positions  of  responsibility  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  at  a  time,  furthermore. 
when  an  increasing  emergency  Is  threatening 
the  national  parks  with  the  same  dangers 
which  Mr  Drury  so  successfully  overcame  In 
1&41  45, 

■  In  mid-January,  as  soon  as  the  matter 
became  known,  such  organizations  as  the 
Committee  on  Regional  Development  and 
O'n.servation  of  the  CIO.  the  Izaak  Walton 
League,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Na'ure  Association,  and  the  National 
Parks  .\s.<oclation.  addressed  letters  of  pro- 
test to  the  President.  It  Is  understood  that 
these  letters  have  been  referred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  with  Instructions  to 
reply  to  the  writers. 

Tne  Ad\lsory  Board,  whose  predecessor. 
upon  being  consulted  by  Secretary  Ickes.  had 
recommended  Newton  B.  Drury  as  the  best 
man  In  the  United  States  for  the  poet  of 
Director,  was  not  consulted  by  StKrretary 
Chapman,  although  the  latter  met  with  the 
Board  In  November,  at  which  time  he  had 
undoubtedly  decided  upon  th?  course  he  was 
about  to  follow,  and  talked  with  apparent 
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frankness  about  vartoos  problem:  and  espe- 
cially about  the  great  danger  confronting  the 
parks,  resulting  from  preasures  by  commer- 
cial Interests.  In  a  matter  of  such  vital  tm- 
portance  to  the  fundamental  policies  of  the 
National  Park  Service  as  a  change  to  the 
directorship.  It  would  have  been  appropriate, 
St  least,  for  the  Secretary  to  constilt  with  the 
body  which  had  been  created  l>y  law  to  advise 
him.  If  the  present  writer,  after  long  asso- 
ciation with  the  memt>ers  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  can  Judge  the  reactions  of  the  latter, 
he  believes  It  probable  that  their  collective 
views  will  find  suitable  expression  to  due 
time. 

"Mr.  Drury  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Park  Service  to  1940. 

"In  May  1933  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes  convened  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  National  Park 
Service  In  his  office  for  special  consxiltttlon. 
There  were  present,  as  the  writer  recalls,  the 
chairman.  Herman  C.  Bumpua,  former  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  former  president  of  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, long  devoted  to  the  development  of 
a  program  of  education  and  toterpretation 
for  the  national  parks;  W.  W.  Campbell, 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia: Isaiah  Bowman,  director  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  later  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Johns  Hopklzu  Uni- 
versity; Wallace  W.  Atwood,  prtesldent  of 
Clark  University;  Clark  Wlssler  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History;  Dr.  Prank 
Oantler,  of  New  York,  noted  nature  lover  and 
friend  of  the  national  parks,  and  the  writer, 
who  Is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  group. 
There  was  also  present  the  late  John  C.  Mer- 
rlam.  then  president  erf  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  who  had  been  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Advl8<S7  Committee. 

"Secretary  Ickes,  with  the  then  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright present,  informed  the  c(»nmlttea 
that,  to  his  great  regret,  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  would  shortly 
become  vacant  because  of  Mr.  Albright's 
resignation  to  accept  an  Important  and  at- 
tractive poEltlcn  to  private  btistoess.  Ac- 
cordtogly,  he  called  upon  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  for  the  post  the  person 
best  qualified  to  fill  It.  The  Secretary  to- 
ststed  that  the  committee  make  its  recom- 
mendation without  regard  to  any  other  con- 
sideration than  the  outstanding  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate. 

"The  committee  withdrew  and  after  a 
canvass  of  numerous  possibilities,  unani- 
mously and  with  enthusiasm  agreed  to 
recommend  Newton  B.  Drury,  of  California, 
a  recommendation  which  the  Secretary 
accepted. 

"Who  was  Newton  B.  Drary?  Since  1919, 
he  had  been  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  and.  since  1929, 
he  had  also  served  as  executive  officer  of  the 
California  State  Park  Commission.  He  was 
born  in  San  Francisco  In  1889,  the  older  son 
cf  the  pioneer  editor,  Wells  Drury,  whoee 
bock,  An  editor  on  the  Comstock  Lode.  Is  a 
revealing  picture  of  life  in  Virginia  City  and 
other  bonanza  towns  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  Newton  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  to  1912.  and  gpent  the 
next  6  years,  except  for  war  service  to  the 
Balloon  Corps,  at  the  University,  where  he 
was  instructor  in  English,  assistant  to  pn>- 
fesser  of  forenslcs.  and  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent Later,  in  1947,  his  alma  mater  was  to 
confer  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  as  a  'leader  to  the  preservation 
and  development  of  valuable  recreational 
arens  *  *  *  a  conservationist  who  has 
applied  rational  imagtoation  aud  boundless 
todustry  to  the  public  service  of  his  State 
and  Nation  ' 

"to  1933,  Mr.  Drury  had  already  achieved 
a  national  reputation  by  his  success  to  pre* 
ser%'lng  thousands  of  acres  of  giant  redwoods 
along  the  California  coast,  a  task  which  in- 
cluded not  only  the  administration  of  State 


ftmds,  tmt  also  the  raising  of  matching  funds 
from  prl'vate  sources  for  the  acquisition  at 
forest  lands.  Be  was  known  as  a  forceful 
and  eloquent  writer  and  speaker,  a  man  of 
the  highest  ideals,  combined  with  sound 
practical  sense,  and  an  satecutive  of  solid 
accomplishments. 

"To  the  dlsaiq;>ototment  of  Secretary  Ickes 
and  the  Advisory  Commltt^,  however.  Mr. 
Drury  did  not  feel  at  that  time  that  he 
could  ask  to  be  released  from  his  duties  to 
California,  and  thus,  after  further  consulta- 
tion with  the  committee,  the  Secretary  pro- 
moted Associate  Director  Arno  B.  Cammerer 
to  the  post  of  director. 

"This  arrangement  did  not  work  out  as 
well  as  had  been  hoped.  There  was  some 
Incompatibility  of  personalities,  and  there 
was  also  a  seriotis  decline  to  Cammerer's 
health,  with  the  result  thst  he  was  more 
and  more  bypassed  by  the  Secretary's  of- 
fice to  its  relations  with  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  toevitahle  consequence  of  this 
situation  was  a  lowering  of  the  mco-ale  of 
the  service,  especially  at  headquarters,  and 
a  growtog  sense  of  frxistration,  because  of 
tmcertain  leadership  and  remote  control. 

"In  1940.  Mr.  Canomera'  requested  to  be 
transferred  to  a  position  of  less  responsi- 
bility and  so.  to  May  of  that  year.  Secretary 
Ickes  agato  tovlted  Mr.  Dnu7  to  accept  ap- 
pointment as  Director.  In  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Secretary  Mr.  Drury  discussed 
the  conslderattons  which  would  influence 
his  dedsicm.  Among  these  he  put  first  the 
ccnctirrenoe  of  the  present  Director,  Mr. 
Cammerer.  He  was  confident  that  he  could 
secure  release  by  his  present  employers,  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League  and  the  State  of 
California,  at  l^t  for  a  period  long  enough 
for  him  to  make  such  contribution  as  he 
could  to  the  national  task.  He  asked  for 
assurance  that  he  would  be  left  free  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  concerns  of  the  National 
Park  Service  without  being  drawn  off  on 
departmental  tasks  only  remotely  related  to 
the  farmer.  He  also  asked  for  assurance  of 
freedom  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  ths  National  Park  Service  the  most  com- 
petent knowledge  and  the  best  Judgment 
that  could  be  obtaiaed.  Finally  he  iadl- 
cated  hit.  expectation  that  the  Department 
would  seek  and  consider,  on  their  merits, 
the  re<»mmendatlons  of  the  National  Park 
Service  on  major  matters  of  policy  and  or- 
ganization. 

"Even  with  assurance  on  these  potots.  the 
decision  was  not  an  easy  one.  CXher  posl- 
tiona  were  offered  to  Mr.  Dniry.  aud  he  had 
to  consider  them.  One  of  these  was  a  high 
administrative  post  to  a  great  university: 
another  was  an  inaportant  position  In  a  lead- 
ing Institution  of  scientifiic  research.  Be 
felt,  however,  that  his  experience  and  bis 
personal  aptitudes  should  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  contribute,  at  the  national  level, 
to  the  realization  of  his  dearest  Ideals  and 
purposes.  He  therefcH'e  »c<.epted  appotot- 
ment  to  directorship  of  the  National  Paik 
Service.  This  he  did.  not  ss  s  )ob.  but  as 
an  opportunity  for  service;  and  he  t>ntered 
upon  his  duties  on  Augitst  20.  1940. 

"Between  1933  and  1940,  Secretary  Ickes 
had  brought  about  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  the  Nstlonal  Park  Service,  by  the 
transfer  of  48  area*  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  by 
the  passage  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935; 
by  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1936,  for  the 
study  of  ereatlonal  area  programs;  and  by 
the  tranafo'  of  all  the  projects  of  the  Re- 
settlement Admtoistrstlon  to  the  Nstional 
Park  Servioe,  not  to  mention  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1940,  to  encourage  travel  to  the 
United  Statea.'  Thus  Mr.  Drury  became  the 
head  Cft  a  muIttple-aerTice  agency,  with 
duties  as  its  Director  which  went  far  beyond 
those  omtemplatad  to  the  act  at  1916.  croit- 
ing  the  national  Park  Senrloe. 

*7mthamore,  the  Natkmal  Patk  fleiTles 
was  eaterlnf  upon  the  most  erltleal  peiiod 
of  its  hl8toc7.    The  Second  World  War  had 


already  begun  to  tovolve  the  United  States. 
and  fca-  the  next  S  years,  the  chief  task  of 
the  Service  was  to  defend  the  areas  under 
its  jtuisdlctlon  and.  at  the  same  time.  :o 
assure  their  maximum  appropriate  contri- 
bution to  the  military  and  moral  strength 
of  the  Nation.  This  task  had  tc  t>e  pes- 
formed  under  adverse  circumstances  the 
personnel  of  the  Service  was  rapidly  and 
drastically  reduced;  the  great  parks  had 
to  be  administered  on  a  bare^xaistodlal  bnsis; 
the  demands  of  numerous  wsr  agencies, 
which  were  frequently  suppoited  with  In- 
sistence by  private  Interests  for  nonwar  fur- 
poses.  had  to  be  resisted,  unless  they  ful- 
filled unmistakable  war  needs  not  obtainable 
elsewhere,  and  which  would  not  cause  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  areas.  The  situation 
was  made  the  mere  dllBcutt  because  cf  ths 
ill-sdvt'ed  and  unnecessary  removal  cf  the 
Service's  headquarters  staff  from  Washing- 
ton to  Chicago.  This  seriously  hindered 
the  Service  by  nuiktog  admlnistratton  diffi- 
cult, and  liaison  wlto  ether  hmnches  of 
Ocvemment  impossible.  Yet,  contact  with 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Congress  became  more 
than  ever  imperative  because  of  the  demands 
being  made  up<m  the  Service  to  ccnnectlca 
with  the  war  effort. 

"The  wartime  uses  of  the  rarlcus  areas 
were  exceedingly  diversified.  Some  of  them 
were  eatentiaUy  military  sad  Included  the 
occupation  of  buildings  and  land  for  head- 
quarters, tostallaticns  and  training;  but 
such  uses  as  would  hsve  done  Irreparable 
damage  were,  to  almort  an  cases,  avoided. 
Benefleent,  or  at  least  leas  harmful  uses 
were  for  hoepltatlntion,  rest  and  recreation 
camps,  care  of  eouTalescenti,  and  so  forth. 
and  were  numerous  snd  widely  distributed. 
They  enabled  hundred  of  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  and  alitu  to  visit  for 
the  first  time  the  great  seetiSc  snd  historic 
monuments  erf  their  ooontry,  and  contrib- 
uted greetly  to  their  morale  and  welfare. 

*T3angerous  snd  persistent  were  the  de- 
mands for  exploitation  ot  the  natural  mate- 
rial reeources  of  the  dstIes  by  logging,  mining, 
grazing,  and  i^culture.  These  vere  resisted 
with  almost  complete  vnccess  by  the  firm 
positions  taken  by  Director  Drury  and  hie 
staff,  and  supported  by  Secretary  Ickes  In 
the  case,  for  example,  of  the  demands  of  the 
War  Production  Beard  for  the  cutting  of 
Sitka  spruce  in  Olympic  National  Park  and 
Its  Queets  Corridor  snd  Ocean  Strip,  the  Di- 
rector formulated  the  position  of  the  Serv- 
ice  to  his   memorandum   of  Movember    18. 

1941.  addre»ed  to  the  First  Assinant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  effect  that  se- 
lected cutting  might  be  authoriaed  ss  a  last 
resort.  If  immediate  public  necessttv  is 
shown,  but  that  this  would  be  a  distinct 
sacrifice  of  park  values  to  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  and  would  larfely  de«troy 
the  qualities  tor  which  the  lands  were  t>e1ng 
acquired.  He  toslzted  that  any  legislation 
that  might  be  introdtxred  to  oermtt  cutting 
to  Olympic  National  Park  Itself  should  be 
resisted,  and  he  further  Insisted  thst  all  pos- 
sible supplies  of  the  needed  timber  elsewhere 
shcmld  be  exhausted  before  using  that  in 
the  park.  He  had  already  started  e.ccmpie- 
hensive  survey  by  the  forestry  branrh  of 
the  National  Park  Service  of  sU  svaiiable 
spruce  to  the  Northwest,  snd  this  speedily 
demonstrated  thst  there  were  Impctant 
supplies  to  Alaska,  Oregon,  western  Ws-^h- 
ington.  and  British  Cclumbls.  The  wem^sre 
became   siKh,    however,   that    to    Dece caber 

1942,  on  the  basis  of  a  spedal  report  by  an 
assistant  to  the  oOoe  of  the  Sccretsry,  the 
latter  secured  the  authorteatlon  of  the  Pre«- 
Ident  for  the  sale  of  spruce  ta  the  Qoeets 
Corrldar  and  the  Ocean  Strip,  atthcuch  Mr. 
Drury  was  not  oonrtoced  that  this  move  wns 
absolutely  necessary.  The  cutting  was  not 
of  large  extent,  snd  aKboogh  there  was  fur- 
ther fmtmmt  for  cutttag.  the  forest  to  the 
park  Itself  was  eavsd.  By  September  1943. 
estimates  at  needs  were  revtead.  and  tisere 
ipn«  ao  further  leqtwsts  fram  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  for  cuttiivg  spruce. 
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-The  story  ol  th«  National  Parks  In  war- 
time WM  prcMiited  by  Mr.  Drury  to  the 
Aufitat  IMS  >aau«  of  American  Forests.  la 
the  coneliMling  paragraph  Mr.  Drury  tn- 
prcaaca  hia  pbllosopby: 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  Nation  In  preserving 
ar««a  of  tbe  type  represented  by  th«  national 
parks  and  monuments  Is  clearly  evidenced 
on  tht  American  Continent  today  as  In- 
creajed  demands  upon  our  natural  resources 
are  Invading  and  forever  changing  the  native 
landscape.  As  long  as  the  basic  law  that 
created  them  endures,  ve  are  assured  of  ai 
least  these  fev  places  In  the  world  where  ior- 
ests  continue  to  evolve  normally,  where  ar.i- 
raal  Ufe  remains  In  harmonious  relationship 
to  Its  environment,  and  where  the  ways  of 
nature  and  Its  works  may  still  be  studied  m 
the  ortglDal  design.' 

"The  gr^test  and  most  persistent  danger 
to  vhleb  the  national  parka  are  subjected 
nmlu  ffom  the  plans  of  other  agencies  of 
tb«  OoTemment.  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
for  the  construction  of  an  Infinite  number 
of  multiple-purpose  dams  'or  the  control 
uui  utiltaatlon  of  water  resources.  In  view 
of  the  relatively  small  aggregate  area  of  the 
holdings  of  the  National  Park  Service,  it 
•eems  extraordinary-  that  ao  many  of  these 
plans  should  Impinge  upon  these  areas.  The 
projects  are  too  well  known  to  nature  con- 
■ervattonlsts  and  espec.<iny  to  the  readers  of 
the  National  Parks  magazine  to  require 
•nuawratlon  and  description  In  this  article. 
The  caa«  of  the  proposed  dams  In  Dinosaur 
Natlonai  Monument  Lb  at  this  moment  very 
muctk  1b  the  minds  of  all  friends  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  and  their  disappointment  and 
eonocm  at  the  decision  of  Secretary  Chap- 
man to  recommend  the  construction  of  the 
damA.  over  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Drury  and 
the  entire  staff  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and  the  protests  of  nature  conservationists 
Is  not  relieved  by  the  assurance  of  the  Secre- 
tary In  his  Annual  Report.  1950  (p.  XXI i. 
that  'If  the  projects  are  authorized  as  rec- 
funmended.  extraordinary  efforts  and  dili- 
gence win  be  exercised  so  that  the  pristine 
beauty  |tlcl  of  this  area  will  be  preserved.' 

"The  essential  thing  to  be  noted  In  this 
connection  is  that  Director  Drury  aiid  his 
staff  and  the  advisory  board  have  consist- 
ently and  imceaslngly  opposed  public  works 
which  would  violate  the  mandate  of  the 
Con^eaa.  expressed  in  its  act  of  1918.  tj 
conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  o'bjects  and  the  wUdllfe — of  the 
parks  and  monuments — and  to  provide  for 
tie  enjoyment  of  the  same  In  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unun- 
palred  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera- 
tions.' 

"The  Adviaory  Board.  In  the  course  of  Us 
meeting  of  Aprl'  1950.  communicated  Its 
Ttews  to  the  Secretary  In  these  words: 

"  The  Advisory  Board  believes  that  the 
Congrees  expressed  unequivocally  and  cate- 
lorlcally  a  permanent  policy  of  complete 
presM-vatlon  and  protection  of  the  areas 
under  consldCTation.  fur  all  time.  •  •  • 
The  adviaory  board  believes  that  in  all  cases 
where  departure  from  thu  policy  la  urged 
In  the  name  of  the  general  welfare  It  will 
he  fotuwt  either  that  the  welfare  la  not  in 
fact  general,  that  u  U  not  national,  or  that 
It  COU14  be  aisured  throxigh  the  adoption  of 
•one  alternate  plan.  The  Advisory  Board  is 
eorrlBoed  that  undeviatlng  adherence  to 
thJa  potley  aa  established  by  the  Congress 
•nd  aalntalnetf  through  ihe  years  by  the 
Departeieot  of  the  Interior  la  the  only  way 
to  protect  the  national  park  ryatem.' 

"An  Important  aaoect  of  Newton  Drury  s 
■tfmlalstrstlon  has  had  to  do  with  recrma- 
tlon.  This  la  a  very  broad  term,  ordinarily 
Mso^ted  with  aports.  games,  camping  and 
pteyvrouads.  For  the  National  Park  Service. 
hownt.  It  memna  much  more,  and  tta  chief 
JJ»ctk»iis  an  deemed  to  be  educational  and 
iMiplrAtlODal.  In  his  annual  report.  1V49 
(pp.  Mn-gll),  Ur  Drury  hm  expounded  hu 


philosophy  under  the  heading  The  educa- 
tional function  of  the  Natiunal  Park  Serv- 
ice': 

"  The  essential  task  •  •  •  of  tt« 
Service  Is  to  see  to  it  th.it  the  Air.prlc.ui 
people  shall  have  the  opprrtuni'.y  u  ,.b:.ii:i 
the  maximum  beneftciil  use  ai-.d  enjoyment 
of  the  kinds  which  derive  tr-jca  the  character 
of  the  park  area  them.'^elves.  enjoyment 
which  at  the  s.-tme  t;r:-.e  Inv'jlves  '•he  mini- 
mum of  chunge  in  the  n:»tural  or  historic 
scene  which  the  Service  1.3  r-q'iirt'd  to 
conserve. 

"  'To  me^t  thit  resoonsibility  •  •  • 
Involves  more  than  «^tls*'action  to  the  phys- 
ical seniles  *  *  •  It  pliices  on  the  Service 
the  obligation  to  contribute  to  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  natural  processes  and  his- 
torical events  Rb'.\it  which  any  Intelligent 
human  beur^  ha?  a  r.at'-ira:  and  legitimate 
curiosity  ' 

"Within  the  limits  impeded  by  very  in- 
adequate appropriations,  the  Natl'jnal  F-i.-iC 
Service  has  developed  recreation  jf  thii  *.  -• ; 
to  a  remarkable  extent  The  Id-'uSs  .A.'.d 
devotion  of  the  naturalists,  historians,  and 
ranijers  of  the  sta.T  h.fe  sought  realization 
in  their  endeavors  to  make  the  visits  f 
millions  cf  .^.-nencans  opp'jrtur..tles  f'jr 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
their  land  and  of  the  history  of  their  country. 
"However,  the  act  of  1936  greatly  enlarged 
the  role  of  the  National  Park  Service,  wl*h 
respect  to  recreation,  and  made  it  the  chief 
agency  of  the  Government  for  planning  and 
advising  on  recreational  n.'^es  of  all  kinds  of 
areas,  notably  on  areas  '-re.i'ed  by  Impound- 
In?  water,  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agencies 
and  of  the  States  and  their  subdivisions.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Board  this  re- 
sponsibility has  been  well  carried. 

"The  probleri  as  'o  xhat  exten'  'hp  St:r'''  ■? 
should  e.tercise  this  resp-nsihili'v  f  r  Art-  .s 
over  which  it  d'-es  not  h.ive  Jurlsd'iction,  .md 
which  are  used  chief.y  as  regional  p;av- 
grounds  Is  under  c  r-sideri-ion.  A  carefu..v 
thought-out  report  by  the  Advisory  Board 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  may  be  supp<:ised  to  represent 
the  present  p.  licy  of  the  Service.  It  wou.d 
undoubtedly  be  the  opinion  of  nature  con- 
servationists that  this  function  is  secondary 
as  compared  with  tae  primary  function  of 
protecting  and  interpreting,  at  the  national 
level,  our  unique  and  m..-^st  notable  places. 

"The  decade  of  Mr  Drv.rys  directorship 
has  been  cne  cf  m.iny  other  major  services. 
He  has  rees'ablished  friendly  coopt-ration 
with  the  Forest  .'^crvice  rf  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  whirh.  In  earlier  years, 
there  had  been  a  not-too-friendly  r:v;ilrv. 
He  has.  In  this  last  year,  with  the  1;:;  i::i 
advice  of  a  special  committee,  worked  c.it 
a  revision  of  the  pcliries  and  practices  uf 
ftie  Service  with  respect  to  cunces.<;i.^ns  and 
concessioners,  which  prom  if  es  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  concerned,  including  'he  mil- 
lions of  visitors  who  must  depend  --"n  the 
concessioners  f l  r  food  and  she.-er  and 
transportation  He  has  h.id  to  de.xl  wrh 
the  delicate  problem  of  ir.alntair.ini:  "..-' 
wildlife  of  the  great  parks  m  r«>asur..ib> 
ecologic  Iwlance.  and  while  expert^i  ^  rte:'. 
disagree  with  each  other  as  to  the  meth  i<;s 
employed,  his  approach  to  the  pr  .blem  h  s 
been  scientific  and  he  has  endea\.  red  to 
secure  the  most  ccmi>etent  advice 

"Mr.  Drury's  greatest  ^.ervlce  has  btxn  the 
complete  dedication  cf  hin\Felf  tu  h:s  zn.-g. 
He  has  expressed  his  ideals  in  inspiring 
words  In  his  reports,  and  i;i  pub:u  utter- 
ances and  wrltlniis.  and  be  h.ui  j-istifl-^d 
his  faith  by  hi.-i  works  He  has  ivien'ifle.l 
himself  with  his  staff  so  that  totjether  "•■•v 
have  seemed  to  have  one  voice  He  hu 
been  a  leader  among  equa!,s.  but  he  h^.s 
not  been  their  bcx-w.  He  has  inspired  the 
loyalty  of  the  stall  to  the  Ideals  that  thev 
have  held  in  common,  but  he  has  ne\er 
demanded  a  personal  loyally  to  himself  He 
has  been  eai^er  to  obtain  the  best  p^^^is-sible 
Judgm».*nt    on    all    prcblenis.    .\nd    his    dec:- 


fii  r.K  liave  been  reached  after  conscientious 
c  n.'ialtation  and  mature  deliberation.  He 
h.i,  :i'  t  dramatized  himself  or  his  position; 
h^-  1.1s  n»  t  been  spectacular  and  he  h.ts 
,i  ,  I'd  pergonal  publicity.  He  has  had  to 
s,:v  .No  ■  frir  more  often  than  "Yes."  and  he 
hits  i>a]d  '.i  quietly,  but  as  many  times  as 
were  necessaiy  to  make  it  stick.  He  has  c-t 
p<j-jndpd  the  desk  or  made  the  rafters  rin? 
cr  bn,uric-i.'t  epithets  to  the  front  pages  of 
the  n'j:-.ed:t;nns. 

"This  u  the  sort  of  public  servant  that 
Newton  B   Drury  has  been. 

"The  dL-missai  of  Newton  B.  Drury.  In  the 
manner  described  and  f-  x  the  reason  alleged. 
raises  many  questions  which  nature  con.ser',  a- 
tlonlsts  and  their  organizations  are  b«3Ur-.d 
to  ask.  They  have  had  conf.dence  in  Mr. 
Drury.  even  on  the  Infrequent  occasions 
when  not  all  of  them,  have  agreed  with  him. 
They  have  looked  upon  him  as  a  stalwart  de- 
fender, within  the  Government  of  the  tntee;. 
rlty  of  the  national  parks.  They  have  rec- 
ot:ni?ed  his  honesty,  his  smglene.ss  of  pur- 
P'-e,  hi.,  reasi.nableness.  and  his  devotion  to 
the  ideals  which  they  themselves  hold.  They 
ask  whether  his  succes.sor  or  succes.sors.  who- 
e. er  he  or  they  may  be.  will  be  equally 
strong  to  defend  and  to  resist,  or  will  they  be 
more  compliant  in  the  face  of  what  may  seem 
to  be  con-iderations  of  expediency?  W.ll 
they  be  able  to  defend  the  Service  from  un- 
due interference,  already  manifesting  Itself, 
fn-m  "ups*  iirs'""  Will  they  have  the  vital 
sp.-.rk  of  leadership  that  will  reinforce  the  de- 
vi'ion  of  the  Service  to  the  great  purposes 
which  it  has  so  well  served  since  its  creation 
and  that  will  maintain  the  morale  for  which 
It  is  Justly  renowned?  Will  they  be  able  to 
command  the  moral  support  of  the  nature 
coil  ervationi.sts  and  their  craantzations 
acro!^s  the  country,  which  they  wiil  so  greatly 
and  s>-'metime>  so  desperately  need?  No  mis- 
take could  be  more  unfortunate  than  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  such  ■  uppcrt  or 
its  influence  upon   public  opinion. 

'Nature  conservationists  will  realize  that 
now.  and  m  the  immediate  future,  they 
must  be  more  th.m  ever  en  the  alert.  They 
have  not  forgotten  Hetch-Hetchy;  If  the 
destruction  of  Dinosaur,  which  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  unnecessary,  is  con- 
sum.mated.  and  if  Mr  Dru.-y  is  succeeded  by 
directors  less  determined  to  defend,  without 
exception,  the  great  heritage  of  countless 
generations  of  Americans,  th'?  friends  of  the 
natlonai  parks  will  rescrt  to  all  means  la 
then-  power  to  create  such  defenses  in  public 
opinion  as  cannot  be  broken  down." 

Dr  Leland  has  made  this  special  comment 
on  his  article  : 

■"It  was  .my  int-ntion.  in  writing  mv  article 
on  Newton  Bishop  Drury.  for  the  National 
P.irks  magxzme,  to  present  a  factual  sta'e- 
m»nt  cotistructlve  in  tone  and  character, 
which  would,  in  itself,  be  the  most  effective 
retu'atlor.  of  so-called  charges  that  Mr. 
Dniry  had  nut  been  aggres.sive  in  the  de- 
fence .  f  the  National  Parka  during  the  last 
w  v:  .s(_ec:a.-ally  in  the  matter  of  cutting 
S.-.*:v  -iprtice.  that  he  had  acquiesced  in  the 
C'  :-.-'.-i;ction  of  dams  Ua  Dinotaur  National 
M  pument.  and  that  he  had  opposed  the 
rec.-eatinna!  actlvtles  cf  the  Natlonai  Park 
S-r-. ice  on  behalf  of  aieas  not  included  la 
the  Natlonai  Purks  system.  These  charges 
h.ive  never  been  made  by  any  responsibl* 
oa:L-:al  of  the  Department  01  the  Interior, 
and  nothing  that  Secretary  Chapman  has 
s.i;.1,  to  my  knowledge,  has  Indicated  dis- 
sa'isfuction  with  Mr  Drurys  administra- 
tion Part  her  more,  my  own  study  of  the 
pertinent  documents  as  well  as  my  personal 
sn-wledge  '^f  these  matters,  which  were  t.i:;y 
a.id  frequently  considered  by  the  advisory 
b<\.rd  .n  its  m.eetinjirs,  demons't-ated  that  the 
charges  were  completely  contrary  to  the 
f.ttts  It  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  deal 
wi'h  su.h  charges  in  any  formal  v.-ay.  It  was 
clear  that  they  had  not  affected  confidence 
in  Mr  Drurr  on  the  part  of  conservationists 
1   r  tnese  wtre  too  well  acquainted  wtth  h-s 
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eiiaracter  and  integrity,  as  a  man  and  aa  a 
public  official,  and  with  his  whole  career  as 
a  defender  of  our  great  endowments  by  na- 
ture, to  give  any  credence  to  them." 

Before  Director  Drury's  resignation  be- 
came eflective,  representatives  of  19  na- 
tioual  couaervation  crganizatUins  tendered  a 
cocktail  party  to  the  Director  and  Mrs.  Dniry 
at  the  Cosmos  Club  here  in  Washington  At 
this  affair  many  tributes  were  paid  to  the 
guests  of  honor.  A  press  release  dated  M.vch 
28.  1351.  describes  a  testimonial  presented 
to  the  retiring  Director  and  part  cf  it  Is 
quoted  here: 

"  You  have  deserved  well  of  the  Republic,* 
declared  representatives  of  19  national  con- 
servation organisations  In  a  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  Newton  B.  Drury.  retiring  Direc- 
tor of  the  Natlonai  Park  Service,  at  a  cock- 
tall  party  In  his  honor  at  the  Co&moe  Club 
today. 

"In  signing  the  testimonial,  representa- 
tnes  of  these  groupa  recorded  their  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Dniry'a  distinguished  serv- 
ices' as  Park  Service  Director  for  more  than 
18  years,  and  expressed  'alncere  regret  that 
thoee  services  should  now  come  to  an  end.' 
The  statement  asserted:  "We  feel  that  our 
confidence  In  you,  when  you  entered  upon 
your  duties,  and  our  high  hopes  for  your 
administration  have  been  justified,  com- 
pletely and  abundantly.' 

"  'Tou  have  been.'  the  testimonial  con- 
tinues, 'the  chief  custodian  of  our  country'a 
greatest  treasures,  unique  and  Irreplace- 
able, the  superlative  works  of  nature  upon 
our  land  and  the  monuments  of  the  history 
of  our  people.  Tou  have  guarded  these 
treasures  with  devotion  and  with  courage  as 
a  sacred  trust  on  behalf  of  countless  gener- 
ations to  come,  and  you  have  known  how 
to  draw  from  them  Inspiration  and  enjoy- 
ment for  the  generations  of  the  present. 
You  have  held  high  the  Ideals  of  a  branch  of 
the  public  service  which  has  been  notable 
for  I's  ideals  and  Its  loyalty  to  them,  and 
you  have  maintained  and  enhanced  Its  great 
tradition.' 

"Signers  of  the  testimonial  did  so  "on  be- 
half of  those  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
whose  lives  are  enriched  and  whose  love  of 
country  Is  stirred  by  the  experiences  which 
you  and  your  associates  of  the  National 
Park  Service  make  possible  for  them." 

'Orsanizatxons  represented  at  the  gath- 
ering and  signing  the  scroll  were  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
American  Forestry  Aasoclation.  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  American  Na- 
ture AssGCtation.  American  Planning  and 
Civic  .\^»ociatlon.  Boone  and  Crockett  Club, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  National  Audu- 
bon Society,  National  Parks  Association.  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  Save-the-Red- 
woods  League.  Smitlisonian  Institution,  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters.  Conservation 
Foundation,  Nature  Conservancy.  Sierra 
Club.  WUderncsfi  Society.  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute." 

The  Advisory  Beard  on  National  Parka, 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Mouuments  is 
now  composed  of  the  following  men:  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Sauera  chairman).  538  North 
Harlem  .Avenue.  River  Forest,  El.;  Dr,  Theo- 
dore C.  Blegen  (vice  chairman l.  University 
of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Dr.  Frank 
M.  Setzler  ( secretary).  National  Museum, 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr  Harold  E.  Anthony.  American  Museum 
01  Nttumi  History.  New  York.  N.  Y ;  Dr. 
Herbert  E.  Bolton.  University  of  Callfomia. 
Berkeley,  Calif  .  Dr.  Ralph  W,  Chaney,  Uni- 
versity of  Caiiforuia,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Mr. 
Bciruard  DeV'oto.  8  Berkeley  Street,  Cam- 
bridge. Mass  ;  Dr.  Flske  Simhall.  Fhlladel- 
phid  Mu-eum  of  Art,  Fairmount.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  .  Mr  Tom  Wallace.  Louisville  Times, 
Louisv-iiie.  Ky.;  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  501 
Mauisca  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Mr.  Charles 
G  ^Vo.  dj.r.,.  IScl  H:-^Mn  r-ad  NW  Wash- 
Uigicn.  D.  C. 


On  April  96.  1961,  afUr  IXrector  IMiry 
had  returned  to  California  the  Advisory 
Board  met  in  Washington.  D.  C.  All  mem-' 
bers  were  present  except  Dr.  Bolton  and  Dr. 
Kimball.  The  Board  reviewed  all  the  cir- 
curaartanccs  rclsttng  to  Or.  Drury's  retire- 
ment, and  sdopted  a  resolution  which  was 
at  ones  dispatched  to  Drury  by  wire: 

"Jlesc^red.  That  the  Advlaory  Board  record 
Its  profound  regret  that  the  Matlcmal  Park 
Service  should  lose  the  services  of  Its  Direc- 
tor. Nevrton  B.  Dniry.  who.  for  more  than 
10  years,  has  directed  the  activities  of  the 
Service  and  guided  Its  pollctea  with  the  great- 
est competence  and  distinction,  maintain- 
ing Its  high  standards  and  defending  the 
Nation's  parks  and  monuments  against  en- 
croachments and  the  Impairment  o<  their 
values,  and.  that  the  Advisory  Board  ad- 
dress to  former  Director  Newrton  B.  Drury 
the  expression  of  its  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation. 

CHsaLss  G.  BATHEae, 
OiotrmSB,   Adcisory   Board  on   Na- 
tional Park$,  Htitonc  Sites.  Build- 
inff3.  and  Monuments." 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  Is  a  powerful  or- 
ganization of  conservationists,  for  the  most 
part  fishermen,  but  men  who  ever  keep 
watchful  eyes  on  the  Rational  Park  Serrlce. 
Its  executive  director.  William  Volgt,  Jr.,  had 
this  statement  to  make  to  Director  Drury  on 
hearing  of  his  resignation : 

"He  told  me  of  yotir  intention  to  leave  the 
Service — at  your  chosen  time  and  tn  your 
chcaen  manner,  and  I  wUl  not  attempt  to 
dissuade  you  if  you  are  committed  to  that 
course.  I  will  simply  express  my  deep  regret 
that  you  could  not  continue  until  retire- 
ment or  the  close  of  your  active  career.  My 
dealings  with  the  Service  do  not  extend  bode 
beyond  your  tocumbency  and  I  cannot  com- 
pare your  administration  with  that  of  others, 
nor  do  I  desire  to  do  so.  I  simply  wish  to 
say,  from  the  heart,  that  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  you.  Tou  have  been  coopera- 
tive and  understanding  of  our  views;  ycu 
have  been  In  sympathy  with  the  majority  of 
the  things  we  have  proposed  tn  what  we 
considered  the  public  interest,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced yours  has  been  a  constructive  admln- 
istratlcn.  devoted  to  the  ideals  and  the  spirit 
cf  the  Park  Service. 

"When  you  leave  we  vrtll  join  lots  of  others 
In  saying  Godspeed.  When  you  go  off  the 
Pederal  staff,  you  actually  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  mere  vlgcrous  and  outspoken  tn 
defense  of  the  resources  of  the  park  system 
(and  similar  or  related  areas)  than  is  now 
the  case.  I  hope  that  as  you  cast  about  you 
to  choose  the  vehicles  for  spare  tlnae  utllixa- 
tion  of  your  energies,  you  will  think  of  the 
league  and  consult  with  the  league's  leader- 
ship. We  need  and  want  men  of  your  experi- 
ence and  callt)cr  to  counsel  and  advise  us, 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  this  expression  from 
me  3'our  consideration  when  the  time  com^ 
fcr  you  to  make  such  decisions." 

On  the  day  Mr.  Dmry's  resignation  was 
announced,  the  only  living  former  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Horace  M.  Al- 
bright, who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
from  January  1SJ29  to  August  1933.  was  inter- 
viewed at  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex..  by  a  reporter  of 
the  Carlsbad  Current-Argus  and  made  this 
statement  on  February  8,  1951; 

"I  have  heard  with  keenest  regret  that 
Newtcn  B.  Drury  has  resigned  as  Director  cf 
the  National  Park  Service.  He  has  served 
as  the  head  of  this  important  Government 
bureau  since  August  1940.  and  has  been  an 
efficient  and  successfxil  admiaistratcr  la  a 
very  critical  period  of  national  park  his- 
tory. 

'Mr.  Drury  is  one  of  the  outstanding  coc- 
servationidts  of  the  country.  As  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Save-the-Eedwoods 
Leagtie.  he  deservedly  received  the  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  thst 
organization's  campaign  tc  purchase  and  pre- 
serve over  aO  C^l'O  acres  cf  the  be^;  stanoj 
of  California  coast  redwoods. 


"He  was  also  the  leader  of  the  group  re- 
spin&ible  for  the  establishment  of  C&ilfor- 
nlas  State  park  system  one  of  the  betit 
In  the  Natlcn.  It  was  on  the  basts  cf  this 
record  that  Mr.  Drury  was  offered  the  p<i>t 
of  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Id  wartime  :t  was  his  duty  to  oppii&e  nil  ef- 
forts to  invade  national  parks  and  more- 
menis  for  exploitation  of  their  rsecvirces. 
This  he  did.  yielding  only  In  one  0;  two 
cases  where  it  was  clearly  proven  that  the 
war  effort  would  have  suffered  had  he  not 
permitted  certain  limited  operations  wit  ran 
park  reservation   bcundarlea 

"The  Naticnfll  P?-k  system  wae  expanded 
during  hte  admtnlatratlon.  Big  Bend  in  Texaa 
and  Everglades  National  Park  in  Florida  be- 
in-5  added.  Several  natlonai  parka  were  en- 
larged In  area  and  many  new  national  monu- 
ments and  historic  altta  were  given  the  pro- 
tection of  his  bureau.  All  in  all.  Director 
Drury's  many  achievements  vrere  of  great 
Importance  and  cf  lastlr^g  benefits  to  the 
Nation." 

As  I  related  tn  tfb*  early  part  of  this 
•tatement.  Gov  Earl  Warren  appointed  New- 
ton Drury.  chief  of  th«  division  of  beaches 
and  parks  of  California.  This  appointment 
was  a  most  popular  one.  and  already  Drury 
is  at  work  on  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
State  park  commission  which  Includes  such 
projects  as  the  preservation  of  the  South 
Calaveras  Orove  of  Big  Trees  and  adjacent 
tracts  at  sugar-pine  forests. 

Space  does  not  permit  quotation  of  Cali- 
fornia tributes  to  Newton  Dnuy  but  the 
views  of  two  inftuentlal  conservation  organi- 
zations deserre  quotation.  The  Stem  Club 
which  has  7.100  members  expresses  Itself 
through  Its  board  of  directors  and  on  Febru- 
ary 17  the  board  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

"Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sierra  Club  desires  to  express  to  Mew- 
ton  B  Drury  Its  appreciation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  he  has  rendered  as  Dine- 
tcr  of  the  Natlonai  Park  Serrlce  during  tha 
past  10  years,  and  that  It  weieomes  his  con- 
tinued participation  in  the  counsels  of  th>> 
club  in  his  capacity  as  honorary  vice  preti- 
dent. 

"Resctved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Sierra  Club  congratulates  Arthur  E. 
Demarsy  upon  his  appointment  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  the  Natlonai  Park  ServUw 
fcUowlng  his  many  years  of  devoted  servlcs 
tn  other  capacities  In  that  Service,  snd 
pledges  to  him  Its  cooperation  and  support." 

And  tn  April  1951.  the  Tamalpals  ConMrva- 
ticn  Club  In  Its  msgaxlne  said: 

"Newton  B.  Drury  Is  the  new  chief  of  th« 
California  Division  of  Parks  and  Beaches. 
Mr.  Drury  recently  stepped  out  as  Director 
of  the  Nstional  Park  Service,  a  post  he  had 
held  for  more  than  10  years. 

"Newton  Drury  has  a  long  and  distin- 
guished record  as  conservstionlst  and  ad- 
ministrator Graduate  of  the  University  of 
CaillariJla  In  1912  he  was  given  honorary 
degree  IX.  D.  in  ld47.  He  was  an  executive 
of  Callfomia  State  Park  Commission  192^ 
40:  secretary.  Save  the  Redwoods  League. 
1919-^tO.  and  has  received  many  honors  and 
awards  from  Various  orgsnlzations  and  In- 
stitutions as  a  ccnservationlst. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'"Vit  congratulate  Governor  Warren  in  his 
prompt  appcmtiier.t  01  such  an  able  ad- 
ministrator and  distinguished  ccnserra- 
ticnlst  a^  Newton  B.  Drury  to  head  cur 
California  State  park  system. 

"To  Mr  Drury  the  TCC  extcr.dfl  a  weiconi- 
Ing  hand,  with  cur  plecge  of  cooperation 
and  beat  wishes  for  a  long  and  successful 
career.' 

So  Newton  Drury  Is  at  hoire  in  his  native 
hUls  and  forests  and  among  old  friends,  but 
wherever  conservationists  gather,  whether 
their  interests  be  In  parks,  forests,  historic 
sites,  wildllie  soils,  or  waters,  hts  iwhleve- 
ments  as  Dlrectc?  cf  ths  Wat;  ;nal  Park 
Serv.ce  will  ?:e  le.a.ltd  v.»h  aiJpreciai;i..a 
and  great  respect. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13  1951 
Mr.  KILDAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  statement  filed  by  Francis  V,  Keeslmg, 
Jr  formerly  chief  liaison  and  legis- 
lative oflHcer.  national  headquarters, 
SelecUve  Service  System,  with  Senate 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Ex- 
penditures in  Executive  Departments 
and  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Latwr: 

8o:j£K  or  th»  14ajo«  Phoblems  and  Danckm 
or  iNADCQCAn  Manpowek  Mobilization 
Prcan  pertonal  experiences  at  Washington 
during  World  War  n.  I  have  good  reason 
to  be  gre»tly  alarmed  over  the  serious  con- 
sequences which  could  result  from  failure  to 
provide  a  completely  adequate  manpower 
program  for  vm  during  the  next  major  mo- 
bilization. 

Failure  to  put  Into  effect  a  completely 
adequate  manpower  pwogram  during  World 
War  II  was  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
poatwar  Inflation  which  since  then  has  been 
lUilonlug  and  reflj»ioning. 

Such  faUure  also  impeded  our  war  effort 
and  Jeopardlaed  our  national  economy  and 
■ecuTlty.  UnJeaa  preventive  measures  are 
taXen  now.  even  greater  mlataJtes  may  be 
made  next  time  which  could  caiise  the  entire 
mobillxatton  structure  to  collapse,  both  the 
mlUl*ry  and  wax  production. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  and  why  manpower 
moblllxatlon  could  collapse  In  whole  or  In 
part  and  cause  great  and  p.»8lbly  Irreparable 
Injury  to  our  war  effort  and  our  economy. 

First  of  all.  11  during  full-scale  mobiliza- 
tion, the  Selective  Service  System  ever  be- 
came Buepected  of  grar-Ung  deferments  en 
a    political    or    any    ottier    unfair    basis,    It 
would    not   be   long   before   registrants   and 
their  famlltm  might  not  abide  by  its  deci- 
sions.    Also,    the    morale   of    those    aJxeady 
In  the  aghtlng  force*    »ould  be  disrupted. 
Therefore,  It  Is  ImpcratlTC  to  a'old  even  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  political  or  other  bias. 
Kxperlsnc*  has  disclosed  that  to  avoid  such 
suspicion  the  Selective  Seivlce  System  must 
be  an  independent  agency  at  the  Waablngton 
level  and  must  not  be  under  the  domination 
of  any  department  havliig  either  a  special 
interest    in    inductions    or    in    deferments. 
Consequently,  various  proposals  during  past 
yean  to  have  selective  service  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  or  to  the  Depart- 
ment   of   lAbor.    or    elsewhere,    have    been 
turned  down  as  potentl&Uy  dangerous.    Also. 
every  stiggesUon  to  pla4;e  the^ocal  selective 
service    boartla    under    the    control    of    any 
agency  such  as  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  at  the  local  levels,  have  like- 
wise been  properly  set  aside  and  defeated, 
Such   prov<oeala   must    continue   to   be   de- 
feated, as  history  has  proven  that  there  If. 
no  better  substituve  for  an  Independent  8e- 
lectivv  S«rvlc«  System  operating  with  un- 
eompensatccl  local  board  members.    No  sub- 
stitute can  assure  the  same  effectiveness  and 
the  sama  Impartiality,  or  be  assured  of  the 
■ana  vltotelMarted  acceptance  by  mlKlons  at 
ractstraata,  thalr  families,   and  employers. 
Darlsc  World  War  n  it  became  necessary 
for  ma  to  prevent  other  agencies  from  takln){ 
oTcr  asma  or  all  of  the  selective -service  func- 
tions.   X  mantion  this  as  an  illustration  of 


how  major  matters  can  slide  by  a^^  Washing- 
ton unless  -someone  steps   in    :o  prevent.   U. 
Unless  preventive  measures  are  r^Kcr..  pend- 
ing legislation  (S.  1142.  H    R    3  515  and  H    R. 
36«1 1    proposing    to    tr.uisier    thp    Se;ec'i\e 
Service  System  to  rhe  Department   or  Lao-.r 
could    be    enar^ed    by    deJault.      I    am    <    si- 
vmced    thai   t^e   Sentors    and    ConKres.sir.fri 
who    .n*r'..<lucfd    the    fc'.lls   -wf-re    n^jt    inaOe 
aware  of  all   of  the   facts      Duruit?  the   pa.st 
.3  wecK.s  I  ha-. e  takea  the  ir.iilatr.e   U  Wash- 
Iniiton  to  see  lo  it  that  they  w;;i  be  ..j.nrii.^d 
of  the  true  facts      Wnen  they  hav*  c..i:.,ul- 
er*d  them,  and  when  thpy  a.'f»  i.s4eU  thf  .^aiiie 
questions  I  shall  now  a-k  V'jU    I  feel  reason- 
ably sure  that  'h?  pr   [>er  an-swrs  and  8c';u- 
tl',>ns   will   be   lorthcomnic.      Dm   you   tR';i'.--.e 
That    tne    Department     uf    L-;'o<:r    whirh     ;s 
chargpd  with  bem;?  ^he  spe.  lal  advod'e  and 
guardian  aii^el     'f   l.ij  .r   should  control  se- 
lective-service  policies   and  operations?     Do 
ytru  he.ieve  that  paiU  Guvernment  employees 
of   io'-ai   United   States   Employment   Service 
offices   operitmg   under   dircrtives   from    the 
Department  of  Labor  sh  lUid  supersede  the 
unpaid    members    of    S€;ectivi?-fiervice    local 
bkiards  and  make  the  ai:-;mpo.'-tiu-.t  decisions 
ai  to  which  men  gu   to  wat  and  which  are 
deferred?     Do  you  believe  that  deferred  reg- 
lstrant.5  and  owners  en  the  home  front  would 
rather  have  the  -elective  service  local  boards 
admintiter  hv>me  front  war  production  man- 
power conTjis  iR.^'ead  of  having  st^ch  con- 
trols   admausce.  ed    by    locJ    United    States 
Employment  Service  offices'     U  you  were  a 
registrant,  what  would  be  your  choice? 

During  Wcrld  War  II  strenuous  attempts 
were  made  to  take  occupational  deferment 
determinations  .vway  from  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  turn  them  over  to  the  United 
Slates  Emplcym.ent  Service  local  ofBces. 
Other  attempts  '*f're  also  made  to  take  over 
control  of  the  entire  system  from  top  to 
bottom.  Tbc^s  attempts  and  their  partial. 
but  shwTt-Uved  success  made  our  regular 
duties  and  functions  much  more  clifB-tiit. 

Also,  when  consideration  wi^  bem?  given 
to  the  impcj^lt;".'.!  o;  controls  on  war  pro- 
duction manp<jwcr.  the  same  persons  tried 
'  to  have  thfjse  controls  e:iercised  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  rather 
than  by  Selectiv?  Service  local  boards. 

It  h<is  always  Wez\  my   position   that  the 
uncompensated  local  board  members  at  the 
lower   levels  shovild  make   the  decisions  not 
only   a3   to   which   men   should    so  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  which  ones  should  be  de- 
ferred, but  should   also  m.tke   the  densluiis 
with  respect  to  the  .st  ibiUzation  and  trans- 
fer of  war  workers.     Bread  manpower  poli- 
cies must,  of  course,  be  made  by  some  over- 
all national  tx^ard  ot  dlrec*ors,  .such  as  the 
.Office  of  War  M.hili  :atton  In  \V -rid  War  II. 
We  NSR3  or  DP-^.     Obviously  there  Is  a  very 
Important  part  lor  the  Department  of  Labor 
and    the    l<x:al    United    States    Empl'^yment 
Service    offices    to    take    ii'.oi'^'S.    with    ail    the 
other    special    Interest    dep.irtments    m    the 
over-all     manpower     mobii;.:atio:i     proirr.mi. 
They,  of  course,  have  expert  iaformati.in  ai'.d 
data  which  should  be  m.arip  available  to  the 
Selective   Service   System   by   way  of   .\dvice, 
both     at     the     national     and     li  cai     levels. 
There  are  also  other  aa;encles  at  the  na'Mnal 
and  local  levels  which  must  make  their  ex- 
jsert  advice  and  data  available  so  that  St'Iec- 
tive  Service  decisions  can  be  properly  formu- 
lated and  made  only  after  consideration  of 
such   expert   evidence.     That    ts   exactl:.    the 
way   the   Selective    Service   System   operated 
in  World  War  II  In  connection  with  its  mil- 
itary   Induction    and    deferment    processes. 
It  continually  received   and   utilized   all   of 
the  data  and  advice  made  available  by  the 
varlotu    Government     departments     having 
particular  expert  knowledge  and  data  with 
respect  to  war  manpower  matters  In   their 
particular    fields.     However,    during    World 
War  n  certain  Government  officials  workiin; 
In    close    conjunction    with    3}>eclal    i:iu:rest 


erou  ■  i.Tc- *'..tcd  use  ^^i  adequate  war  pro- 
due-'...:."  mai.po  v.  rr  controls  by  the  Selective 
Service  System 

Durlni?  the  hrst  years  of  World  War  II. 
President  Roosevelt  and  some  of  his  top  om- 
clals  failed  to  take  a  definite  position  on 
manpower  controls.  Those  who  t  .,jk  a  deh- 
nlte  position  did  not  do  all  th^v  could  have 
to  get  proper  action.  When  the  situation 
became  critical  because  of  lack  nt  an  ade- 
quate program.  President  R'-^sevelt  be- 
latedly requested  the  enactment  of  leelsia- 
tlon  Under  such  lecl-lation.  Selective  Serv- 
ice would  have  admir.is-ered  the  manpower 
controU  K.xever.  rer'am  persons  fla- 
grantly  violated  "he  President's  -.(f.-ia.  direc- 
tives .see  aoper.dix  A>  when  they  pressured 
to  have  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  handle  It  under  different  lezlslation 
from  that  which  the  President  requested 
This  action  resulted  In  such  confu.^ion  that 
the  leelslatlcn  requested  hv  the  President 
became  deadlocked  In  the  Seni-e  after  hav- 
ing passed  the  Hou>e  of  Representatives 

On  a  prevlou.s  cKTcasion  Pres.dent  Rocvse- 
velt  upon  receiving  a  proposed  nati.:  na 
service  bill  from  Grenville  Clar.<.  instructed 
the  WMC  to  study  the  subject  and  recom- 
mend a  bill  for  u<=e  whpn  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent decided  minpoaer  controls  would  be 
required.  After  .vpeks  of  hard  work  a  WMC 
special  committee  completed  its  draft  of  the 
leeislatlon  calling  for  controls  to  be  admin- 
istered bv  Selective  Service.  Can  you  believe 
that  such  let;islatlon.  though  prepared  by 
representatives  .f  member  agencies  of  the 
Commission,  was  arbi'rarlly  pi-eon-holed^ 
and  that  a  .-uh.stltute  prepared  by  the  s-ati 
of  the  WMC  was  submitted  to  the  President 
in  Its  place''  The  substitute  nrovioed  for 
USES  as  the  operating  arm.  and  followed  In 
substance  a  bill  prepared  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity Agencv  before   Pearl  Harbor. 

On  another  occasi.  n  a  spee-h  I  planned 
to  present  before  the  Ccmmonwealth  Club  of 
California  was  ordered  canceled  the  day  be- 
fore the  speech  In  the  President's  and  Jus- 
tice Byrnes'  absence  from  Washington,  al- 
tlough  It  had  been  cleared  with  General 
Hershey  and  was  on  all  fours  with  the  legis- 
lation requested  bv  the  President.  I  ou;;ht 
to  know,  because  I  drafted  that  legislation. 
and  prepared  the  speech  In  explanation  and 
supp<-irt  of  Its  provisions.  For  th.->se  In- 
terested m  this  point.  I  am  including  m  the 
Appendix  a  copy  of  the  "best  speech  I  never 
made."     tSee  appendix  B  1 

As  a  very  poor  a:;d  unworkable  substitute 
f   -     .■ripquate     m»anpower     contr(^ls     during 
\\    r'..l  War  II  ^in  J^ttempt  w-as  made  to  con- 
tr '1  '.v;r  pn-duction  manpower  through  the 
Uoiied    States    Employm.ent    Service    offices 
operating  under  the  so-called  War  Manpower 
C;r.' mission.     The  record  conclusively  shows 
th.it  this  failed  for  two  reasons:    (1»    insuf- 
ficient teeth  to  enforce  controls,  and  i2»  the 
fact    that   local   United   States   Emplovment 
Service  office'*  were  unable  to  hold  the  line 
a-alnst   the   pressure   and   requests  for   per- 
niiflslon  to  tran.sfer.  and  hence  Ismed  ■Lertifi- 
cites  of   availability   in   large   volume.     On 
the   other   hand,  you   and   I  know   that  the 
1  cal   seiective-service   boards   in   a  i'air  and 
imoartial  manner  cruld  ha"e  held  that  line 
bym.tking  forthright  decisions  and  sticking 
to  them,  for  they  had  become  expervnceri  m 
withstanding   all  of   the  pressures  t3  which 
thev  were  subjected  in  the  course  of   .heir  in- 
tluctiou  and  deferment  procedures.     In  addi- 
t..  :-..   vou   will   realize   that   during    a    major 
m.'bilization.  I'Ocal  boards  will  already  have  a 
i  :c;>o  relationship  with  milliens  of  deferrpd 
re'-.;;<trants  in  the  course  of  cla.ssifylag  them 
feu-  '.I'.duction  or  deferment. 

The  B<.:.ards  will  have  full  and  :omplete 
dat.i  as  to  occupational  skills,  financial 
status,  dependency,  physical  and  mental 
cvincUtion,  and  so  forth.  Having  deferred 
these  re:^u-t rants,  the  Boards  are  i  Iso  In  a 
much  better  posulcn  than  any  ottur  agency 


to  deal  with  tbem  and  ba^e  them  abide  by 
war  production  manpower  directives.  Alao. 
why  wafite  money  and  scarce  manpower  in 
creating  or  expanding  many  new  agencies  and 
otBces  which  under  any  objective  considera- 
tion could  not  possibly  do  the  Job  as  welL 
In  fact,  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
there  Is  grave  danger  of  complete  breakdown 
If  new  and  untested  machinery  were  utilized 
In  operating  the  type  of  leglalation  pro- 
posed by  the  fctalT  of  the  War  Manpower 
Ccmnuasion  and  the  United  States  Em- 
p;<  yment  Senice  during  World  War  n.  Un- 
fortunately, many  took  the  comparatively 
smcxiih  operation  of  the  Selective  Service 
system  daring  Wcrld  War  n  for  granted 
wiu.uut  reJLzung  the  years  of  planxiing  and 
preparation  that  made  that  possible.  Thank 
Cod  we  had  that  planning  and  preparation 
for  we  thereby  avoided  the  plLfalls  of  prior 
mobilizationa.  Let's  not  start  off  from 
scratch  with  any  untested  machinery  and 
plans  as  substitutes  for  tried  and  successful 
m.ichincry  and  procedures. 

And  now  let  me  explain  why  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  adequate  war  manpower  controls 
during  a  majfjr  mobiilzation. 

Early  in  World  War  II  and  at  a  time  when 
wp  had  tAken  only  a  ccmparatlvely  smail 
numb<T  of  men  Into  the  Armed  Forces,  we 
were  already  faced  with  war  production  man- 
po'ver  problems.  Demands  for  manpower 
were  Increasing  while  supplies  were  decreas- 
ir.t?  Gradaaily  there  was  a  noticeable  shift 
from  lower  paid,  le&s  attractive  Jobs  to  higher 
paid,  more  attractive  Jobs.  Then  there  be- 
gan the  ebb  and  flow — the  shifting  and  re- 
Ehiftlne — even  among  the  higher  paid  jobs. 
You  will  all  recall  the  tremendous  manpower 
turn-over  and  abaentee  problems  of  war  In- 
dustries, and  the  resultant  great.  lass«  of 
man-hours.  The  miUtlple  and  compounding 
impacts  of  turn -over,  including  burdening 
transportatiun,  housing,  conuntinlty  facili- 
ties, and  the  expense  and  confusion  of  con- 
tinual recruiting  have  been  stated  by  me 
many  times  in  congressional  testimony  en 
my  numerous  appearances  on  manpower 
matters. 

As  time  went  on  and  more  and  more  mil- 
lions of  men  were  taken  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  situation  became  more  and  more 
acute  Anyone  stopping  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment will  realize  that  we  cannot  take  mil- 
lions 01  men  out  of  the  labor  force  without 
creating  manpower  shortages  and  hence 
greater  presrures  for  increased  wages  In  order 
to  c  mpete  for  personnel.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  the  absence  of  selective 
service  being  given  the  authority  to  require 
deferred  IV-F's  and  other  war  workers  to  stay 
at  their  Jobs.  Management  presstired  the 
then  War  Labor  Board  fur  wage  increases  In 
order  to  be  able  tc  engage  in  competltve  wage 
wars  solely  for  the  purpose  of  competing  for 
manpower  and  without  regard  to  what  was 
fair  pay  for  any  particular  job.  As  Uncle 
Sam  wa£  paying  the  way  under  cost-plus 
coniracts,  prices  remained  fairly  well  sta- 
bilized, but  the  seeds  of  postwar  Inflation 
were  being  sown. 

Runaway  wages,  together  with  loss  of 
man-hours  from  continuous  job  shifting  and 
absenteeiam  greatly  adds  to  the  shortage  of 
manpower  and  neceflsarily  aggravates  tba 
problems  of  both  war  effort  and  non-war 
effort  activities.  Then  on  top  of  that  coma 
aU  the  other  impacts  of  inflation. 

During  tha  next  major  moblUaaUon  tba 
situation  will  be  even  worse  unlaaa  adequate 
war  production  manpower  stahUlaatiop  and 
utilization  controls  are  imposed  under  a  fair 
and  impartial  procram  operated  by  Sm  aa- 
lectlve  service  local  boards  which  have  aodt 
a  close  and  payebologlcai  rclattooatatp  with 
the  millions  of  IV -P^  and  other  deferred  reg- 
istrants. Beeauae  of  tttla  retatlonsli^,  rag- 
Ifitrants  will  more  readily  comply  wtOi  Vbm 
requests  of  aelactive  service  boards  ttian 
those  of  any  other  company. 


A  glanee  at  tlia  following  flguraa  oon- 
elusively  sltova  tba  much  graatar  {""pf^Tt 
irwihlliKiittnn  vUl  have  next  time. 
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Tou  will  note  that  In  1950  there  was  no 
large  reserve  of  unemployed  such  as  exist- 
ed JO  1939.  Also  you  will  note  that  al- 
though we  had  a  much  smaller  number  In 
the  Armed  Forces  In  1350  than  In  1944, 
there  were  mere  persons  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  1950,  Including  those  In  the  Armed 
P^irces.  then  were  In  the  labor  market  In  1944 
al.  the  height  of  the  war.  Consequently,  each 
man  Inducted  or  ordered  Into  the  Armed 
Forces  at  this  time  causes  a  greater  Impact 
than  was  caused  In  1944  when  war  produc- 
tion was  at  full  peak  and  our  Armed  Forces 
almost  at  full  strength.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, any  major  mobllizaticn  In  the  near 
future  will  have  a  greater  Impact  and  will 
necessarily  require  adequate  war  prcduc- 
tion  manpower  controls  to  prevent  wage 
pres&ures  leading  to  inflation,  and  to  pre- 
vent other  impacts  on  cur  war  effort  and 
our  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  ravages  caused  by  war- 
induced  inffaticn  resulting  in  part  from 
inadequate  manpower  controls  on  the  home 
front,  the  same  lack  of  controls  dviring 
large-scale  mobilization  prevents  a  smooth 
and  proper  operation  of  selective -service  in- 
duction and  (teferment  processes.  That  in 
turn  causes  dissatisfaction  among  re«Ustrants 
and  inductees,  together  with  their  families, 
as  well  as  causing  much  unnecessary  disrup- 
tion erf  war  plants.  Here  U  what  happens.  A 
seiective-servioe  local  board  in  your  indus- 
trial area  works  out  a  deferment  schedule 
with  a  war  plant  based  on  fair  estimates  of 
the  time  it  should  take  for  that  plant  to  re- 
crtUt  and  train  repiacemencs  for  the  vtUner- 
able  draft-age  workers.  But  witiuiut  man- 
power controls,  even  though  the  plant  is  able 
to  get  replacements,  it  flnds  tluit  it  loeea 
other  workers  to  other  Jobs  in  ever-tncreaoing 
rates  of  turn-over.  It  also  finda  that  the  kiea 
of  manpower  from  Job  ahlfting.  coupled 
with  the  loss  of  man-hours  from  absentee- 
ism, induced  in  part  by  higiier  wages,  re- 
quires tiie  plant  management  to  ask  selec- 
tive service  for  extension  of  the  deferments 
of  their  draft  eligible  men.  and  so  on  and 
on.  ad  imOnitum.  When  such  repeated  re- 
quests for  extension  of  de  foments  are 
■ought,  aelactive  service  then  has  the  very 
cttflicult  ciiolce.  which  used  to  be  called  our 
"operation  dilemma. "  ctf  either  inducting 
the  worksrs  anyway  and  causing  a  disrup- 
tion of  war  plantB,  or  of  <tefemng  those  most 
vulnerable  men  and  ioducting  other  re0s- 
trants  from  hlglter  priority  cacegoriea,  iiuch 
as  vetorana,  fathens,  older  rcglstranta.  etc. 

Of  cotirae  morale  questions  are  raised  If 
Selective  Servlee  eontinaes  to  defer  young 
stngia  men  for  unreaaonably  loi^  periods  of 
time  while  Indocticg  men  from  htgtier  prtor- 
tty  categories.  If  during  a  major  moMliza- 
tlon  Selective  Service  cotild  require  IV-F^ 
and  others  to  remain  at  war  jobs,  and  to  the 
extent  oecesaary,  to  shift  from  nonwar 
work  to  war  work,  then  Selectlva  Servlca 
could  induct  the  young  single  men  accord- 
ing to  reason  a  Ma  deferment  achedulaa  work- 
ad  out  with  plant  management.  iTndar 
atKh  a  ayatam,  thm  aMlttary  would  get  tha 
beat  qaallfUirt  manpower  for  ita  purpoaea,  tn- 
doatry  would  raealva  raaaonairia  detaraaenta 
vnder  boalsaaaUka  Taplatwiaattt  aebedulaa 
permitting  tliem  to  obtidn  raptaoementa  be- 
fore tlwir  eaaantial  men  were  inducted,  and 


war  plants  wotxld  be  ahla  to  keep  thtit  iy-P*s 
and  other  higher  priority  registrants,  and 
to  obtain  additional  war  warkcre  from 
among  other  deferred  reglsUAnts  with  which 
to  carry  on  essential  war  prod;icTion  «:u.j- 
factorily.  Under  such  a  program,  the  pres- 
sures lor  Increasing  wages  as  one  of  Cte  uRMisi 
unworkable  and  dangerous  stopgap  meUb- 
ods  of  obtairing  aiMl  stabilizing  maiip  wcr 
would  be  nonexistent. 

Such  s  manpower  program  can  be  Wsjrked 
cut  with  the  full  participation  and  c^.>- 
operatloo  of  labor  and  management  so  as  t<> 
insure  s  mtniniura  of  cuuirois  Hnd  ;b« 
maximum  protection  of  the  usual  procefci.«s 
of  labor  and  manageoaent.  On  the  oihrr 
h.aad.  if  management  and  labor  wh  >  nave 
everything  at  stake  in  preaervtng  ■  ur  lia- 
ttonal  economy  and  security,  and  in  the  very 
survival  of  our  wumtry  itself,  do  not  scquamt 
themselves  with  this  subject  and  see  u  it 
tha?  proper  plans  are  made  and  carried  out, 
tiler e  is  grave  dancer  that  tmpro?>eT  pro- 
grams will  be  pushed  throofch  by  certain 
perhaps  w«I]-tntentioned  but  Impr^ctiil 
Washington  planner!  or  by  soma  cvsanimd 
minority  having  selfish  raoctvea,  or  by  a  com- 
bination at  the  two.  We  mtwt  ba  prepared 
to  dfffeat  any  wisby -washy  stopgap  sort  nt 
prosrram  contalniug  madaqxjate  contrtUs. 
while  St  the  same  time  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defeat  any  prngram  which  contains  any 
unnecessary  decree  of  control  or  reglrrenta- 
tton  And  In  any  event.  w»  must  b*"  pre- 
pared to  defeat  any  plan  propoalng  to  have 
tlH*  contr»>ls  administered  by  any  afei^cy  or 
machinery  that  wonld  not  assure  the  jwroe 
impartiality  and  effectlTeness  as  the  Se!ec- 
tive  Service  System  operating  through  Its 
local  boards  composed  of  unpaid  civilian 
neighbors 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Joe  Stalin  Is  vitally 
Interested  In  hcvlng  ua  adopt  inadequate  and 
unworkable  manpower  plans.  A  manpower 
mobilization  breakdown  would  be  dfne  of  his 
most  effective  weapons.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  proper  manpower  program  )a  one  of  cur 
most  elTecttve  weapons;  an  Inadequate  ote 
may  prove  to  be  cur  AchiUas  heel.  We  must, 
therefore,  continually  be  on  the  alert  against 
the  activities  of  enemy  agents  who  through 
subtle  propaganda  and  other  means  may  at- 
tempt to  cause  confusion  and  a  breaiidown 
In  our  manpower  mobillaation  during  any 
major  effort.  In  this  regard  aU  interei.ted 
parties  must  see  to  it  that  Wa&hlngUiii  rrfB- 
clals  have  all  of  the  facts,  and  that  they 
face  them  objectively. 

I  am  very  pleaaed  to  sUte  that  during  my 
many  relationships  with  tha  Congreaa  and 
with  Its  committees,  they  usually  cama 
through  with  flying  colors  whan  they  had 
the  ber:eflt  of  aU  the  facts  on  national  de- 
fense subjects. 

But  we  must  be  sure  the  true  facte  ar« 
presented  to  expose  any  untrue  propagan- 
dized facts  and  conrluatona  based  thereon. 
Beware  of  convincing -sounding  statements 
coming  sometimes  from  paraona  la  high 
places  without  tint  checking  the  basis  lor 
such  statements,  as  sometimoa  tiicy  arc 
statements  of  conclusion  and  not  of  fact. 
Durltig  Wco-Id  War  n  soma  paraooa  In  high 
placeii  stated  that  selective  service  was  not 
equipped  to  handle  this  function  or  that 
function,  or  that  manpower  controls  if  han- 
dled by  the  United  States  Imployment  Serv- 
ice would  be  the  voluntary  method  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  slave-labor  method,  and 
so  forth.  Actually  an  examination  would 
have  revealed  that  the  so-called  USXS 
voluntary  way  Involved  much  more  real 
danger  of  slave  labor  and  regimentation 
than  the  aelecttvn  service  way  which  would 
In  fact  Involve  the  maximum  of  volunury 
cooperation  and  the  bareat  minlmiun  of 
eomp^'ision.  and  then  only  on  a  selective,  fair 
and  impartial  basis.  Tba  situation  was  so 
bad  that  two  leading  private  oOeiala,  tmm 
repreaentlng  .a  large  national  aaaoclation  eg 
businessmen,  and  the  other  an  Important 
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union.  t«stlfl«4  agaltut  an  esscntUl  man- 
pover  btU  M  InvoiTlng  «!»▼•  labor  while 
At  tbc  MBM  Um«  adTocattnc  in  their  tectl- 
Toonj  a  profnun  proTldlng  far  exactly  the 
same  machinery  and  procedures  ms  was  set 
forth  In  the  bill.  It  turned  out  that  neither 
of  them  had  read  the  bill;  the  only  ex- 
planation U  that  they  had  been  the  victims 
of  effectlw  propafand*.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  two  men  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
wttneaaes  for  the  bill  slthough  they  tech- 
nically had  rehemontly  opposed  It.  (See 
appendix  C) 

When  the  House  committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  given  all  the 
facts,  they  voted  down  all  attempU  to  sub- 
stitute other  machinery  for  the  Selective 
Service  System,  by  overwhelming  votes,  and 
the  bill  Itself  Anally  passed  the  House  on 
February  1.  1»45.  In  view  of  my  efforts  I 
was  given  the  gavel  used  in  the  House  that 
day  by  Speaker  8am  RATsvaif. 

Many  outstanding  Americana  such  as 
Bernard  li.  Baruch.  OrenvUle  Clark,  the 
Secretarlea  of  War  and  Navy,  the  ChaUroan 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Shipping  Admlnlstra. 
tlon.  Hon.  Warren  Austin,  and  many  out- 
standlnc  Members  of  Congress  recognized 
the  need  for  effective  manpower  controls 
and  the  use  of  tfectlve  machinery,  but  un- 
fortunately aome  of  the  Government  officials 
dldnt  do  all  they  should  have  to  bring  about 
those  oontroU.  As  an  Illustration  of  tne 
prevalent  view*  in  the  House  committee  and 
In  the  Bouee  debate,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Appendix  ezoerpts  from  the  debate.  (See 
appendix  D.)  The  entire  debate  will  be 
found  In  the  ComoubsioivaI.  Rxcoao  for  Feb- 
ruary 1,  IMS.  and  preceding  days.  The  com- 
mittee hearings  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  H.  R.  1119,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

In  spite  of  President  Roosevelt's  request 
to  have  the  Mil  passed  without  bringing  up 
controversial  amendments,  such  amend- 
ments were  Introduced  though  deflnltely 
known  to  be  controversial,  and  the  record 
dtodoaea  that  the  sponsors  were  aided  and 
abetted  by  staff  members  of  the  War  Man- 
power CmnmlssUm. 

That  our  war  effort  In  World  War  n  was 
Jeopardised  by  not  having  adequate  mac- 
power  controls  is  conclusively  proved  by  the 
report  of  the  Sparkman  committee  made 
Wlthla  two  weeks  of  VJ-day.  That  report 
shows  the  s«rlous  manpower  failure  In  wast 
coast  Installattans  at  that  time  and  the  fail- 
ure of  liaison  to  and  from  the  west  coast  and 
of  proper  cocwtllnatlon  at  Washington. 
(Copy  of  the  report  Is  In  appendix  B.) 

We  must  wake  up  to  the  realization  that 
enemy  stents  are  not  merely  thore  In  the 
direct  uni^oy  of  enemy  governments,  but 
that  the  most  effective  agents  are  thoee  "do- 
gooders"  and  those  non  practical  theorlstji 
both  In  and  out  oi  Oovemmeiit  who,  from 
lack  of  practical  experience,  may  vehemently 
sponsor  unworkable  and  Impracticable  highly 
theoretical  programs  and  plans,  or  who  have 
as  their  goals  socialism  or  other  Isms,  via 
social  and  economic  revolutions  In  the  course 
of  the  operation  or  failure  of  a  manpower 
program.  Such  persons,  though  probably 
for  the  most  part  sincere  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, propose  their  impractical  programs 
and  oppose  practical  programs,  either  cin 
their  own  taklttattve  or  as  a  resxilt  of  unknow- 
tngly  adoptiaf  loglcal-soundlng  propaganda 
aklllfuUy  prepared  and  disseminated  by  paid 
enemy  a^Bts.  Such  unpaid  and  unlnten- 
tloaal  enemy  agents  are  even  nux9  effective 
than  th«  paid  agent,  for  those  who  are  bona 
fl<fe  Amerteaoa  can  openly  and  perpetually 
fight  tor  their  unworkable  programs  while 
dynaatttnt  fe—lMe  proposals.  Workable 
plans  vert  Mbotaged  la  World  War  n.  and 
■o  la  foraratottag  any  future  war  effort  pro- 
graim.  w  auM  gmrd  against  any  aimUar 
■abotage.  no  — ttsT  how  well  intentloncd. 

Mow.  how  about  tmlversal  military  train- 
ing (UMT)  f  I  have  said  that  Congreas 
W**«U7  eoBMB  up  with  the  proper  action  on 


national  defense  legislation  provided  It  is 
given  all  the  facts.  In  thU  res;ard.  I  am  com- 
vlnced  that  If  Congress  Is  shown  the  need 
for  having  X  numbers  of  competent  trained 
reserves  available  at  all  times  la  add;*  in 
to  thoee  In  the  standing  Armed  F  .rets,  it 
will  act  w1«ely  and  properly.  Once  the  need 
is  explained,  simply  and  clearly,  then  'i;'; 
method  of  taking  care  of  that  need,  m  'J..i 
case  providing  for  tne  pr'Mruremer.t  and 
training  of  the  required  numtH»rs  cf  men,  can 
be  readily  determined  and  agreed  upon.  In 
my  opinion  any  supersales  a'lempt  i<>  'jeU' 
Congress  the  method  without  fir.si  di.-'l  ■-- 
ing  the  facts  proving  the  need,  is  pu'tii  ,;  li.e 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  is  entirely  tne 
wrong  approach.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
need  is  there  and  the  project  ls  me.-ltorious. 
any  supersalesmanship  dc«9  m-re  h.irm 
than  good.  Conp^ress  won't  swallow  any 
n^edlclne  called  UMT  merely  becau5e  r{ 
an  all-out  advertising  campaign  usir.:;  the 
slogan,  "Congress  should  use  UMT  "  N^.  the 
reason  why  It  must  use  somethins;  Is  the 
first  step.  When  It  is  convinced  that  there 
miist  be  X  numbers  of  trained  reserve?.  It  Is 
obvious  that  It  must  use  .something  to  pro- 
vide them. 

In  other  words  the  means  isn't  what  Ju.^'l- 
fles  the  end.  And  .so  there  can  be  no  mistake 
cor^cernlng  my  views,  I  am  coiivmct-d  we 
must  have  a  certain  number  of  competent 
reserves  available  at  all  times.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  whether  it  u  decided  to  tram 
aU  or  only  a  portion  of  each  age  group,  there 
must  always  be  a  Selective  Service  System  to 
process  and  procure  m.anpcTyer  durin?  any 
major  mobilization.  Anyone  who  siiy,s  that 
we  can  abolish  selective  service  forever  if  we 
have  UMT  or  train  all  of  our  young  men  by 
some  other  means  doesn't  know  what  he  r 
she  Is  talking  about  (see  appendix  Ft.  and 
Isn't  familiar  with  the  gross  mistakes  made  in 
the  long  history  of  many  manpower  mubiU- 
zatlons.  You  all  know  the  problems  which 
have  occurred  when  the  armed  services  at- 
tempted to  select  limflted  numbers  of  re- 
servists for  active  duty  during  the  present 
emergency.  Lets  assume  that  we  had 
trained  all  of  our  men  before  they  reached  21 
years  of  sge  and  that  24  years  elapsed  Will 
anyone  dare  say  that  the  armed  services 
couid  effectively  process  on  a  selective  ba.sl3 
more  than  30,000.000  men  between  21  and 
45  years  of  age.  and  make  the  decisions  as 
to  which  of  them  should  be  called  to  active 
duty  and  which  should  be  deferred^  The 
answer  Is  obvious.  C<5nsequently,  there  most 
always  be  selective  service  planning,  and  in 
connection  therewith  the  Selective  Service 
System  could  be  used  in  the  procurement  cf 
men  for  any  UMT  program. 

A  look  at  the  Washington  situation  dis- 
closes a  vital  need  for  private  officials  and 
industries  to  Intervene.  An  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  Washington  picture  .shows  too 
much  confusion  in  the  Federal  Governnu^r.t. 
Many  avoidable  mistakes,  .serious  ones,  were 
made  during  World  War  II  and  conti:  ue  to 
be  made.  Private  ofBclals  and  lndu.stries  are 
partly  to  blame  because  they  have  not  inter- 
vened and  participated  sufficiently  and  in- 
sisted on  the  formulation  and  execution  ot 
proper  poUcle.**. 

Among  other  things,  private  officials  -hould 
Insist  that  the  Oovernmeni  departments  be 
streamlined.  Unnecessary  expense  and  re- 
sultant Inflation  are  only  a  part  of  u.  cireat 
confusion  and  red  tape  exist  when  and  if 
there  is  an  overloading  and  duplication  cf 
personnel  both  within  and  among  agencies. 
Also,  there  is  the  problem  of  quality  as  well 
as  quantity  of  personnel.  Too  much  un- 
necessary personnel  costs  tremendous  sums. 
Too  much  duplicating  and  overloading  of 
personnel  causae  innumerable  jurisdictional 
conflicts  within  and  among  agencies  result- 
ing la  the  red  tape  of  countless  clearances 
and  buck  passings.  The  expense  of  having  a 
lot  of  persoaaei  cluttering  up  an  agency  is 
bad  enough.  Trying  to  get  important  proj- 
ects cleared  through  all  the  titles  and   by 


inivimerahle  officials  is  even  worse.  Both 
busines-smen  and  worth-while  Gove  nment 
oflUclali  trip  over  the  deadwood  and  r€d  tape. 

AUo,  whon  there  Is  too  much  pe -sonnel 
and  red  tape  within  Individual  agencies,  and 
whpn  you  multiply  that  by  too  ma  ly  bu- 
reau.?, superbureaus,  and  super-sui>er-bu- 
reaus.  m.eruonous  and  essential  projects  get 
lost  In  the  mass  of  confusion  unless  almost 
superhuman,  sustained  efforts  are  u.sed. 

During  World  War  II  there  was  an  unbe- 
liev;ib>  defi-:-lency  In  liaison  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  various  parts  of  the  country 
concerning  the  problems  of  those  eng  iged  In 
war  effort  or  related  activities.  Evei.  when 
facts  would  get  through  to  Wa.shngton, 
often  no  proper  s<.lutioni  to  the  problems 
were  formulated  because  they  got  lost  in  the 
vast  shuffle.  (See  appendiu.  last  part  of  D  ) 
Part  of  the  trouble  was  that  very  successful 
de'fT.'ent  to  progress  known  as  the  Inter- 
agency meeting  Properly  set  up  and  han- 
dled, it  is  excellent,  but  .so  often  it  consisted 
of  getting  a  large  group  of  Wasl  Ington 
planners  together  who  would  sit  around  and 
dream  up  what  they  thought  the  f ac  ;s  were 
or  should  be  in  the  outlying  sections  of  the 
country,  and  would  then  try  to  formulate 
policies,  directives,  memoranda,  releases,  or- 
ders   and  so  en. 

General  Hershey  quite  successfullj  broke 
up  some  of  these  meetings  when  he'c  Inject 
somo  realism  at  the  appropriate  t  me  by 
asking,  "Now  tell  me.  Just  how  is  this  going 
to  work  in  Ansroia.  Ind.?" 

I  had  to  do  likewise  or  use  other  n.ethoda 
to  defeat  Im.proper  proposals  or  get  proper 
acMon  en  vital  projects  soon  enough  to  be 
effe-'Mve. 

Si'u.ttions  continue  to  occur  disclosing 
pc  r  li.^.acn,  and  the  Jumping  to  conclusions 
a.'.d  *he  lakms;  of  action  without  first  obtain- 
ing hr.d  considering  the  true  facts,  and  then 
exerri.smg  sound  Judgment  and  prop  or  pub- 
lic relations  with  respect  to  whatevei  action 
Is  t.iken. 

Ui.der  the  clrcumstanc««,  I  respctfully 
submit  that  every  patriotic  Gove -nment 
ofHcia!  every  citizen  and  every  busir. ess  has 
an  interest,  and  should  intervene  in:  of ar  as 
possible,  by  insisting  that  the  G<-jvernment 
departm.ents  be  s':reamlined  and  ]  roperiy 
staffed,  and  that  there  be  proper  lli  ison  to 
and  :rom  'WA.shington  and  the  outlyli.g  parts 
of  the  (-'tin  try  and  then  proper  coort  inatlon 
ar.il  oir  r.itions  at  the  Washingto  i  leveL 
Eff  rt-  .ilon,;  such  lines  by  commissi  ms  and 
con2re.^s;onaI  committees  should  '>«  sup- 
p<Tted. 

With  respect  to  the  Nation's  fight  against 
ha.itiri.  I  recommend  that  it  be  r  ot  con- 
fined sulely  to  removing  duplicatioii.  waste 
and  :.  inessential  expenditures  In  tie  non- 
milita.y  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  should  extend  that  effort  to  In- 
clude the  military  as  well.  The  vast  bulk  of 
our  Federal  taxes  and  expenditures  sre  going 
li.t*..'  n  vtional  defense.  There  is  n  >  reason 
to  c.'.e  the  military  and  other  defense 
agencies  blank  checks  and  hold  thi  m  com- 
plete ly  unaccountable.  We  must  subscribe 
toi  :he  slogan  •■Billions  for  the  essentials  of 
n.itu  !ia;  deren.se,  but  not  a  penny  ;  or  waste 
or  duplication  either  In  or  out  of  he  mlil- 
tarv  '  Without  adequate  safeguards  ind  con- 
tir.oed  vigilance  by  Congress  and  sll  inter- 
ested pi.'ties.  including  the  top  military 
leaders  themselves,  duplication  and  inneces- 
sarv  u.js:e  can  occur  in  the  Millta;  y  Estab- 
lish.men  t  and  other  defense  agencies  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

In  seeking  to  curtail  expenditure:,  both  in 
the  nondefense  and  In  the  defense  irograms 
we  must  guard  against  false  econum  '.  There 
must  not  be  a  curtailment  of  the  essential 
activities  of  the  civilian  agencies  cr  of  any 
of  the  essential  activities  of  the  defense 
agencies.  We  must  not  blindly  urg<  blanket 
rule-of-thumb  budget  cuts,  but  must  see  to 
it  tha*  the  requests  for  funds  are  inalyxed 
in   su^iLiejit    detiiil   so   thai   unnec«  ssary   or 


deferable  Items  will  be  eliminated  or  de- 
ferred while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that 
projects  which  must  be  imdertaken  or  com- 
pleted without  delay  are  provided  funds.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  staff  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions and  expenditures  In  executive-depart- 
ment ccmmtttecs  and  other  pertinent  com- 
mittees and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
It  may  also  be  necesflary  to  supplement  the 
activities  of  Congress,  congresstoruil  comnUt- 
tee.s.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  cre- 
sting a  permanent  budget  commlaaion  with 
llTeclme  members  and  stringent  qualification 
requirement?  for  membership,  together  with 
career -men  staffs,  in  order  to  assure  com- 
pletely fearie-^  and  objective  action. 

W^orld  War  n  and  the  period  since  then 
have  created  many  problems  which  are  be- 
ccmlncT  more  and  more  complex.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  all  of  us.  Jointly  and  severally, 
recc.^nlze  that  we  have  a  vital  Interest  and 
responsibility  in  helping  solve  thoee  prob- 
lems. Our  survival,  literally  and  figura- 
tively, may  depend  on  how  much  we  do. 


An  AmuMdmtmt  to  tkc  Defease  ProJadioB 
Act  To  Proride  for  tkc  Coordmatioa  of 
Ceilinf  s  oa  Botk  Prkcs  aad  Wages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TZXAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRlSETTATIViS 

Friday.  Jtdy  13.  19S1 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
might  be  the  maximunGi  understanding  of 
the  amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer 
to  the  bil!  now  under  consideration — the 
Defense  Prodiiction  Act — I  am  inserting 
in  the  Rxcoco  the  text  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  an  explaziation  of  its 
effect.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  re- 
gard to  the  amendment.  In  fact.  I  want 
it  to  be  considered  in  a  "goid&;h  bowl." 
I  hope  the  Members  will  familiarize 
themselves  with  this,  amendment  and  its 
objectives. 

The  proposed  amendment  reads  a.'S 
follows : 

"(5)  Whenever  an  tncr^ue  in  wages  is 
specifically  authonaed  or  ai>proved  by  any 
regulauon  or  order  issued  under  this  title. 
such  regtxlation  or  order  containing  such 
authorization  or  approval  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  an  order  or  regulation  Increasing 
the  celling  price  of  the  applicable  material 
cr  service  to  the  extent  neceenry  to  cover 
the  actual  increases  In  wages  unless  the 
President  finds  and  determines  that  the 
profii  margin  for  each  unit  of  such  material 
or  service  will  not  be  reduoed  below  86  per- 
cent 'J  the  average  profit  earned  on  an  equiv- 
alent unit  cf  such  material  or  service  dxiricg 
the  three  most  profitable  years  of  the  period 
of  I8i6-1940.  both  iiM:lustve." 

(P  40.  line  ?a,  amend  sec.  lOt,  par.  (5>  of 
subc-ec  ib)  of  sec.  40Q,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing cHii  par.  (5)  in  its  entirety  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  parayaph  reading  as 
above.) 

TUX    NXCXS8ITT    rCS   UHKIIW    mo^   COSRBOI, 

WITH  WAOs  omrsob 

If  our  ecomunic  sicuatkxi  Is  sufietently 
critical  to  call  for  general  price  coisSrals. 
ccmtrols  over  waaes  are  also  a  neeearity. 
We  cantxit  tiave  effective  price  coittKd 
witbcHit  effectlre  waee  cofstroL  Ipobtted 
this  out  at  tbe  tiaw  we  first  ctaisidered 
the  Defense  ProdiKtion  Act  last  Aufust. 


At  that  time  the  Bouse  adopted  my 
amendment  to  accomplUfa  this  result. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  by  quot- 
ing from  the  reix}rt  of  the  committee  on 
eonfereiux  as  found  in  the  Comgrks- 
sioKAt  Recoko,  volume  S6,  part  10.  page 
14130,  as  foQows: 

The  Bouse  bill  authorized  the  President, 
In  exercising  price  and  wage  controls,  at  the 
same  time  both  to  establlah  price  ceilings 
and  to  establish  wage  ceilings,  and,  exci!pt 
when  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  gross 
Inequity  or  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  tne 
act,  required  the  estahliahment  of  wage  ceil- 
ings whenever  an  Increafle  in  wages  «-ruid 
require  increases  in  price  ceilings  or  Urip<i.<;e 
an  undue  burden  on  a  seller  cperatiog  under 
a  price  ceiling.  The  correspondiug  provision 
cf  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
wueuever  price  ceilings  were  established 
(and  they  could  be  established  only  with 
respect  to  materials  and  services  generally) 
wages  should  be  eatabll&l:ted.  and  contained 
a  similar  provision  f  jr  e-ceptious  necessary 
to  prevent  groBs  inequities  or  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  House  bill  also 
required  that  wa^es  be  srabiUze-l  generally 
whenever  price  ceilings  have  l>e«n  estatiished 
on  materials  and  services  comprising  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  ail  sales  at  retail  and  materi- 
ally affecting  the  ccst  cf  lirlng.  The  cor- 
respcndlng  prevision  cf  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  general  atablUxjitlon  cf 
w.iges  whenever  price  ceilings  have  been  es- 
tablished en  materials  and  services  generally. 
The  provisions  of  the  Houite  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  were  rewritten  in  con- 
ference and  are  found  In  settlon  402  i  b  >  of 
the  conference  substitute.  It  provides  that 
when  the  President  establlthes  price  ceil- 
ings, he  shall  stabilize  wages  it  the  same  time 
In  accordance  with  the  fcUcwmg  principle*. 
Whenever  a  price  celling  is  established  for  a 
particular  material  or  servlci;.  wages  shall  be 
stabtliaed  in  the  industry  cr  bxislneas  pro- 
ducing the  material  or  pCTfcrmlng  the  serv- 
ice. In  stabilizing  waives  tmder  this  pro- 
vision the  President  shall  proh.lblt  wage 
increases  which  he  deems  would  require  a  a 
increase  in  the  price  cefln^  or  impose  hard- 
ships or  inequities  on  seliexs  operating  under 
the  price  ceiling.  When  price  ceilings  have 
been  established  for  materials  and  services 
ccmprising  a  substantial  pait  of  ail  sales  at 
retail  add  naaterlally  affecting  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing the  President  shall  impcec  prtoe  ceilings 
generally  and  stablliae  wagf»  generally. 

laQtnaxiCDrrs  or   nzsxirT  lsw 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  requires,  in  section  402  (b) , 
Uiat— 

Whenever  a  celling  has  been  imposed  with 
respect  to  a  particular  ma-:ertal,  or  service, 
the  President  shall  stablltz;  wages,  salaries, 
and  ctiier  compensation  In  the  tnd\istry  or 
buslneas  producing  the  material  ae  perform- 
lag  tlie  service. 

Clearly.  Congress  rtcogniised  that 
wa^es  and  prices  are  imncorably  linked 
together.  As  will  be  sam  in  tbe  Com- 
6EE5SK)XAL  RxcGss,  Tolume  M.  part  9. 
page  13123.  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  s  vote  of  146  to 
71.  which  proposed  to  use  the  same 
wording  in  regard  to  both  prices  and 
wtges.  Tbe  tun  at  that  time  sormded. 
as  does  the  present  lair,  that  c«]ing3 
should  be  imposed  on  lariccs  and  that 
wages  stwuld  be  staMliied,  I  propoaed 
that  tbe  Bouse  should  say  tbat  when 
rriTtiigs  weare  appUed  to  iviees  tiaat 
crilinga  sixNiki  be  apfdieci  to  wa^ea.  The 
of  AoKOBt  9.  1»%  sbows  that  a 
of  tbe  Bsnfclat  and  Quieuty 
Oommtttee.  Mr.  ItaMrt  of  Gearsla. 
sought  to  give  the  House  assuraixe  that 


there  is  no  difference  in  tbe  meaning 
of  the  wording  •'wtablishing  a  centng' 
and  "be  stabtliaed."  I  qtiote  from  the 
Cowosxsszoiru.  RccotD.  voltime  S«.  part 
9,  page  12117: 

Mr.  Po*<a.  The  gentleman  Ju«  stated  that 
be  believes  when  we  have  prtce  tortr.il  ve 
should  also  hsve  wagp  ccmtrfil,  tr.:i  I  ai^r<-« 
With  him.  Does  tlae  geotleman  understand 
that  this  btU  provides  lor  v*ge  c  ntrois  , 
when  w*  have  price  conuois? 

Mr.  BaowN  of  Georgia.  This  bill  does  pr»i- 
vlde  for  it  in  this  way:  Tbe  second  forniuia 
is  selectire  control, 

•  •  •  •  , 

?ir.  Browjj  of  Georgia,  If  tha  Frciident 
thlrjts  that  when  he  places  «  cllln?  upon 
selective  commodlttes.  tbe  condltlorji  uppeur 
to  him  that  wafss  will  have  to  b*  raised, 
then  in  that  Instaxice  it  i.s  his  duty  under 
tills  bUl  to  put  wages  under  conuol 

Mr.  Poacx.  Will  the  gentleman  expUin  why 
the  difference  in  the  langtiag e  then  '  The 
Spence  amendment  prnvtdes  on  page  4  that 
the  President  may  issue  regulattons  and 
orders  "establtshlng  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  on 
the  price,  rental,  commlaston.  margin,  rate, 
fee.  '  and  so  forth,  but  when  it  comes  to 
vrages  and  salaries,  on  pi^e  5  the  amend- 
ment ftat««.  "Wage*,  salaries,  and  other  com- 
peneaticn  «hal]  be  stabtllasd  generally  ■"  In 
other  words.  It  states  that  prices  shall  be 
placed  under  ceUtngs  but  wages  shall  be 
stabilized 

Uz  Baoww  of  Georgia.  That  is  the  third 
formiila  When  he  tmdertakes  to  put  it 
on  aver  all.  if  be  ptrts  it  on  a  majority  of 
the  commodities  he  then  has  to  stabilise 
wares  by  placing  a  ceil  teg  on  wages 

Mr.  PoACK.  Does  the  gentleman  interpret 
the  word  "stahUlae"  to  mean  the  same  thing 
as  to  imposR  celllngxr 

Mr.  BsowN  of  Georgia.  Abscdutely.  Tou 
stabilise  by  putting  ceilings  on  them. 

Mr  PoAGZ.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  World 
War  II  we  did  place  a  celling  upcn  prices, 
and  that  we  stabtliaed  wages  at.  15  pcretnt 
above  the  figure  tbat  existed  at  the  time 
we  put  the  ceiltrg  on  prleea?  That  was  the 
Little  Steel  formula,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Baovw  of  Oeorsla.  The  President 
under  anthortty  gives  him  now  Is  aot  sup- 
posed to  vralt  uatl!  a  IS-percent  rise.  When 
a  rise  Is  threatened.  It  la  hi*  duty  under  this 
amendment  to  ststtUlze  wages  Immediately 
by  putting  ceiUngi  on  wages  at  that  psr« 
tlrolar  time. 

I  am  sure  the  distlnguisfaed  gmtleman 
from  Georgia  beUered  that  the  OPS 
would  interpret  this  langisage  as  he  sug- 
gested to  the  House.  I  am  sure  tbat  It 
was  this  belief  that  induced  the  gentle- 
mian  from  Georgia,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  represented  this  Houae  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  oonfertDce.  to  agree  to 
aorept  the  Senate  langtiage.  Unfortu- 
natdy.  we  have  aeen  an  enttrely  differ- 
ent constructioD  gives  to  the  words.  I 
know  of  no  way  of  getting  tbe  regulatory 
bodies  to  give  the  nwtning  that  the 
House  so  clearly  intended,  except  to  spcQ 
out  tbat  tnteot  in  langixace  that  no 
loDger  can  cireuBivviit. 

The  Wage  StabUintiim  Board  itself 
seems  to  TfrognhK  the  necessity  of  apply- 
ing cethnKs  to  both  wai^  and  priocs  at 
the  same  time.  In  a  reeenit  appearance 
btion  taie  Labor  Oamiitctae  of  this 
Book.  Dr.  George  W.  Taylor.  Cfaairaaui 
<rf  tbe  Board  stated: 

Prtoe  contral  is  «TWaniTt.  If  aot  impr— ttiOit 
wttnout  wace  eootraU.  Congnsa  lias  al- 
ready atwmlantly  dtmonstnUid  Ua  awars- 
<a  tills  tntecrlstfciiMhip 


or 

liad  done  Just  wtiat  Che  ggntleman  from 
Georgia    thought    we    had    done.     We 
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thought  we  bad  firmly  tied  wage  and 
mice  moveoienta  together,  but  we  were 
to  soon  diaeoTcr  that  we  had  done  no 
sxich  thing.  True,  the  power  had  been 
granted,  bat  ft  ha»  never  been  exercised. 
The  tenii  no  sUlAliae'  has  been  con- 
strued Ju0t  as  it  was  by  the  OPA.  to 
mean  "Increase."  Thus,  we  find  during 
the  week  of  May  20  the  OPS  rolling  back 
the  price  of  beef  by  10  percent,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  was  •"stabilizing"  the  wages  of 
pacldnghoase  workers  with  a  9-percent 
increase. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  clearest  illus- 
trations oi  the  fact  that  the  price  ef- 
fects of  the  wage  award  were  not  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Eric  Johnston.  Economic 
etabliiastion  Administrator,  affirmed 
this  fact  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Lucas  sttbeofmmittee,  when  he  said: 

In  thta  ifacat  CSM.  there  U  aD  Illustration. 
I  appoisMd  a  boartl  to  investigate  the  facta 
in  thla  iBCSt  cam.  and  although  they  made 
no  reconu&cndatton  to  me.  nevertheleae, 
written  In  between  every  line  waa  a  recom- 
mendation of  approval,  and  I  do  not  think 
ccnaulenittoii  wa*  neceaaartly  taken  by  thU 
imnel  In  connection  with  the  price  program. 
and  I  do  tuA  know  that  they  ever  asked  the 
price  *tablUaatkm  authcrity  aa  to  whether  a 
wage  Inereaae  In  thla  field  would  account  for 
a  price  tncreeee.  I  don't  think  that  there  waa 
any  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  them.  I  don  t 
think  that   they  felt   that   that   waa  their 


ThU  la  not  critical  of  them  at  all.  and  In 
fact,  I  am  very  praler'/orthy  of  them.  I  anci 
simply  aaylag  that  I  do  not  think  that  they 
felt  any  rsapoDslbllUy  to  Inquire  as  to  pricii 
effecta  at  ttmix  wajs  action. 

While  testifying  before  the  Agricul- 
turc  Committee  on  May  25.  1951.  Mr. 
JohBStOD  stAted  about  the  same  thing. 
Here  la  the  record  from  page  456  of  the 
coaunlttee  hearings: 

The  CMABMAir.  •  •  •  After  thia  roll- 
back  ORtar  on  beef  prleea  was  issued,  a  wage 
Increaae  In  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the 
pack  tag  plants  h»M  been  approved.  And  no-v 
the  answer  we  want  to  know  is  whether  this 
order  was  iaracd  in  contemplation  of  an  In- 
crease  ta  wages  or  will  it  be  necessary  to 
change  tbe  order  so  as  tc  compensate  for  the 
tncreaee  la  wagea.  or  will  the  packers  b« 
forced  to  abaorb  the  Increase  In  wages? 

If  the  packer  is  forced  to  abaorb  the  ir.- 
emass  ta  wages,  then  It  seems  to  me  thtit 
you  have  attlUfled  the  effect  of  the  roll- 
back. 

Mr.  Juamtua.  Well,  of  course,  prices  (cd 
wagee  are  not  exactly  related  In  thu  par- 
ticular «aa».  any  caore  than  parity  and  esca- 
lator clauae  are  related.  They  are  both 
■ymbols.  bu*  they  are  not  exactly  related. 

la  this  particular  wage  case — and  I  am 
detighted  that  you  have  asked  me  the  ques- 
tton — maaagenient  and  labor  agreed  on  a 
wage  Increase  that  broke  the  celling  for- 
mula. 

I  appolatad  a  fact-finding  board  In  Chi- 
cago headed  by  Or.  Idwln  X.  Wltu.  an  eml- 
xtent  genttomaa  la  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agnnaat  ralatioDs.  to  make  a  study  of  the 
caae  aad  to  report  the  facts  to  me. 

TMa  coBUBtttae  met  and  sttidled  the  sltua- 
tkm  for  soaM  time,  and  did  report  to  me. 
Aad  altlHOgll  I  dM  not  ask  them  for  a  rec- 
eoBMntftttoB,  I  eotild  read  la  between  every 
IbM  ot  titaftr  report  a  recommendation  that 
tbe  waft  iBcraaae  be  graatad.  As  a  matter 
of  tact.  Dm  flbamaaa  c&me  and  persoaaUy 
triad  to  tril  ma  tbat  It  should  be  granted. 
I  dM  not  gnmt  It.  however. 

I  rafwrad  tka  matter  to  the  reeaastltuted 
ard»  The  Wage  Stabl- 
tha  matter  and  reported 


by  an  8-to-4  decision — a  majority  decision— 
In  favor  of  the  Increase. 

They  favored  It  under  the  T.iw  "jfhlch  savs 
that  hardship  and  inequity  cases  mu.>:  be 
taken  care  of. 

That  Is  In  the  Defense  Production  Ac  ::,t 
1950. 

They  approved  the  Increase  under  th.^t 
act,  thinking  that  there  were  inequities  la 
this  particular  case:  In  :ther  vt^jtCs.  the  a.s- 
sumptlon  would  t>€.  thererore,  Mr  Chairraa.i. 
that  wages  were  too  low  in  this  par'irulAr 
Indiistry. 

Now  whether  that  will  eventiinl.T  reflect 
Itiself  In  a  price  increase.  I  cann.it,  a:i.;w>^r 
you.    I  do  not  know  the  facts. 

A  few  days  earlier  Mr  DiSalle  had 
testified  before  the  same  commit lee  a.s 
follows: 

Mr    DiSALLf.     •     •     •    I  am  n^  t-  a  rr.emtKT 

of  that  Board  (Wage  Stahllizati' n  B..irdt. 
nor  am  I  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of   Its  operation   ip.  4  of   the  hearings  i . 

Further  on  page  332  of  the  hea.i.n^s 
Mr.  DiSalle  stated: 

The  Chai«x!an  It  Is  rather  s*ran?e  th.'^t 
your  roll-back  la  10  percent  and  this  increase 
In  wages  (to  workers  in  the  meat  lndu.«!tr7) 
Is  10  percent.  I  am  wondering  if  -he  de- 
mand for  wages  m  a;-.y  desjree  ii^fluenced 
your  decision  In  the  r'Jll-bacic. 

Mr.  DiSalle    No  it  did  not. 

The  Chaismax  So  the  roil-back  was  net 
nvade  In  contemplation  of  a  possible  inc;-ea-->e 
In  wages' 

Mr.  DiSallk.   No.  It  was  nor 

The  Chaikman.  It  was  purely  c  Jinciclen'.il 
If  It  happened  I  suppose^ 

Mr.  D^ALLi-  We  gave  it  no  consideri::  a 
whatsoever. 

The  CUAOMAS  Would  not  this  Increaae  :n 
wagea  have  the  eflect  of  just  nuiiliyini  the 
order  rolling  bacic  10  percent  of  the  m-ir^ir-s 
of  the  processors? 

Mr.  DiSALLt  I  would  not  know  wh.i-  effect 
the  Incre&se  m  wages  would  have. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Mr.    Aanunmrr.  On    that    point.    Mr     D!- 

Salle,  you  stated  a  moment  asjo  tha^  the 
eventual  result  of  the.se  orders  would  be  'o 
create  a  fair  relationship  between  -ne  pro- 
ducer and  the  processor  and  the  packer  :i:id 
the  retailer,  and  so  on.  and  yi  u  have  Just, 
stated  that  these  orders  were  entered  with- 
out regard  to  the  Increase  in  Tn-ages. 

Assuming  what  you  say  is  true,  and  :n 
using  the  word  "assumlnk;"  I  hope  \-o\:  w.ll 
not  misunderstand  me,  but  assuming  what 
you  say  u  correct,  that  your  ,  rders  have  cre- 
ated a  fair  relationship,  when  thi.s  new  wa^e 
celling  goes  Into  eflect.  then  you  must  dn- 
cede  that  It  must  be  added  ui  the  variouj 
portions  of  the  dollar  that  i^o  to  the  pucker. 
processor,  and  retailer'" 

Mr.  DiSallx.  We  ceitamly  had  no  '*av  t 
knowing  what  the  Wage  Board  was  ^  in^  t) 
do  In  this  particu.ar  case. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  AaxxNXTHT.  •  •  •  I  .im  simply  rrv- 
Ing  to  find  out  If  they  do  fee*-  the  rai.se. 
which  they  are  i?ulni?  to  »;et.  wheiher  or  :!■  ' 
It  U  going  to  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  the 
meat. 

Mr.  DiSallf  I  could  not  iilve  you  that  .tn- 
swer  because  I  <lo  not  know. 

Certainly  no  further  evidence  should 
b^  needed  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  as  precently  operated  the  rixht 
hand  of  the  Defense  Production  Admin- 
istration does  not  know  what  its  left 
hand  does,  proposes  to  do.  nor  the  effect 
of  its  actions  after  they  are  taken  Yet. 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  Ls  a  very 
cloae  n^tionship  between  wattes  and 
pricea.  A  relationship  so  close  that  as 
.  Dr.  Taylor  himself  stated,  makes  it  most 


difficult  if  not  impossible  to  control  prices 

without  control  of  wages. 

Wp  mu.st  recognize,  if  we  are  aekin? 
to  stabilize  the  economy,  that  no  price 
level  ran  be  held  if  the  wage  level  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  rise.  Pern  itting 
thosf  in  charge  of  wage  stabilizatcon  to 
issue  xate  awards  without  conside  •ation 
of  their  effect  on  the  price  level  is  ;  imply 
adding  fuel  to  the  firec  of  inflation 

The  close  relationship  of  the  pur- 
chavin;  power  of  wages  and  sala:  ies  to 
inflation  can  be  seen  by  studyirg  the 
.share  of  the  national  income  whici  goes 
to  employees  In  1950,  according  to 
United  States  Department  of  Corrmerce 
sraTi.-tics.  compensation  of  employees 
amounted  to  64  3  percent  of  the  nj  tional 
income  This  was  $152,200,000.0)0  out 
of  the  national  income  of  S236,60 1.000,- 
000  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  any 
chan?e  m  the  general  wage  level  hox- 
ever  .slight,  will  have  an  immediate  effect 
on  our  national  income,  and,  of  <  ourse. 
on  the  amount  of  purchasing  po  ver  in 
the  hand.s  of  our  citizens.  This  is  bound 
to  be  inflationary  if  there  is  no  corre- 
.=;pondin^'  increase  in  productivity 

Wat;es  in  the  United  States  in  nanu- 
facturing  industries  already  bear  a  very 
favorable  relationship  with  prices  The 
data  nf  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  indicates  that  a  ^era?e 
hourly  earnings  In  manuf acturin  ,^  have 
been  ahead  of  consumer  prices  by  a  con- 
siderable margin  ever  since  1939  when 
1939  i.s  used  as  the  base  point.  When 
1946  IS  u.sed  as  the  base  for  wag '-price 
calculation.^,  BLS  data  shows  tha ,  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  manufai  turlng 
have  been  ahead  of  consumer  prices  ever 
since  February  of  1948. 

This  shows  us  the  recent  act  ons  of 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  n  ap- 
proMniJ-  Doth  the  cost-of-living  '"■?alator 
type  of  wage  agreement  and  th,  ■ -"nual 
increment  type  of  agreement,  bot  i  tiego- 
tiared  before  January  25.  195C,  as  a 
strong  inflationary  effect.  In  many 
cases,  such  increa-ses  may  have  '  o  form 
the  ba.sis  for  price  increases.  'Sven  if 
such  action  is  not  taken,  theso  addi- 
tional wage  payments  will  tend  io  force 
up  the  general  price  level  sine?  more 
money  is  put  into  circulation  to  compete 
with  the  same  amount  or  a  lesser  imount 
of  /oods  and  services.  In  addit  on.  our 
waue  earners  are  working  ir creased 
amount.<  of  overtime.  The  effect  )f  these 
addraonai  wage  payments  upon  t.ie  stat- 
utory requirement  of  time  and  a  half 
f  )i-  overtime  will  add  additional  i  mounts 
•i  money  into  the  purchasing  stream 
and  thus  breed  additional  ur  healthy 
economic  efTects. 

CONCLUSIO!* 

I  am  convinced  that  we  m'lst  take 
act;on  legislatively  to  affirm  tie  close 
relationship  of  wages  and  price;  during 
the  defen.se  emergency.  We  tried  to 
take  it  last  August.  We  have,  however. 
-setu  that  the  pre-sent  law  is  not  all  that 
It  should  be  m  this  respect.  sin:e  those 
m  charse  of  wage  stabilization  seem  to 
be  able  to  grant  wage  Increase?  when^ 
ever  it  is  e.xpedlent  to  do  so.  ar  d  with- 
out regard  to  the  effect  on  price ;.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  kind  of  effective  price 
control,  we  must  exercl5e  the  s  ime  de- 
gree of  diligence  over  wages. 


The  amendment  I  propose  would  not 
prevent  wage  increases.  It  would  not 
even  require  a  price  increase  every  time 
there  was  an  increase  in  wages  in  the  in- 
du.itry  affected.  Where  there  were  un- 
rea.sonable  profits,  as  so  many  have 
charged  are  being  made  by  some  indus- 
tries, the  wage  increases  could  be  granted 
with  no  adjustment  of  ceiling  prices. 
Ail  that  would  required  would  be  a  find- 
ing that  the  profit  margin  would  not  be 
reduced  below  1946-49  levels.  Surely,  no 
one  can  fairly  object  to  this.  As  hereto- 
fore pointed  out,  the  present  law  pro- 
vides that  m  stabilizing  wages  the  Pres- 
ident shall  prohibit  wage  increases  which 
he  deems  would  require  an  increase  in 
the  price  ceiling  or  impose  hardships  or 
inequities  on  sellers  operating  under  the 
price  ceiling.  I  think  this  clearly  con- 
templates the  same  basic  treatment  re- 
quired under  the  amendment. 

The  vital  fact  is  that  the  amendment 
spells  out  what  constitutes  a  hardship 
or  an  inequity,  and  it  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  a  finding  or  determination 
which  can  be  challenged  if  unreasonable. 
Under  the  present  law  the  President's 
judgment  cannot  be  questioned.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  a  grant  of  un- 
limited discretion  to  those  individuals 
who  serve  as  Price  Administrators  and 
as  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  They 
are  not  presently  required  to  coordinate 
their  findings.  I  think  we  should  pro- 
vide fair  and  reasonable  guides  for  their 
actions.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
does.  I  submit  that  it  is  reasonable. 
That  it  IS  fair.    That  it  is  necessary. 


Labor  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1951 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended article  about  a  distinguished 
New  Yorker.  Harry  Dviller.  impartial 
chairman  of  New  York's  great  dress  in- 
dustry, deserves  the  study  of  every 
Member  as  a  first-rate  object  lesson  in 
labor-management  relations: 

[From  Nation's  Business  of  July  1951 J 

He  Makes  Sthikzs  Look  Foolish 

(By  Irwin  Ross) 

Twice  within  3  months  the  girl  had  an 
epileptic  fit  in  the  plant.  Other  women 
promptly  fainted,  the  shop  was  thrown  Into 
an  uproar  and  production  was  disrupted. 
When  the  boss  tired  the  uniortunate  worker, 
her  indignant  shopmates  threatened  a  strike. 

At  this  point  the  dispute  came  for  arbl- 
*  ration  before  Harry  UvUler,  the  impartial 
chairman  of  New  York's  dress  Industry. 
Union  representatives  argued  that  it  was  in- 
human to  victimize  a  worker  because  of  ill- 
ness. The  boss  loudly  defended  his  action. 
UvUler  quieted  the  disputants,  questioned 
the  discharged  worker.  Yes,  she  could  usu- 
ally tell  any  morning  whether  an  attack  was 
Impending.  But  she  could  hardly  afford  to 
-Stay  home. 

tjviller  nodded  sympatheticaly,  and  then 
said.  "Suppose  you  stay  out  any  day  when 
you  stispect  an  attack — and  the  boss  agrees 
not  to  dock  your  pay."    The  woman  was  de- 
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lighted.     To   the   employer,  Dvl.ler   argued 
that  the  good  will  of  the  entire  shop  would* 
Justify  the  additional  expense.     In  5  min- 
utes he  WAS  persuaded  and  the  sir  ike  threat 
was  over. 

UvUler.  who  has  handled  25.003  .such  dis- 
putes in  the  paijt  13  years,  generally  Is  ranked 
as  the  country's  leading  labor  arbitrator. 
He  has  kept  peace  by  dint  of  gret.t  flexibility 
and  imagination,  much  of  his  work  involv- 
ing the  small,  pesky  disputes  which,  if  un- 
resolved, grow  Into  major  conflict.'.. 

At  54,  UvUler  is  a  thin,  ashen-sklnned. 
cadaverous  man  with  a  solemn  face  and  a 
body  as  tense  as  a  coiled  sprlnji.  Chewing 
fiercely  on  long  cigars,  firing  quesi  ions  at  wit- 
nesses in  a  rasping  voice,  he  laclis  any  trace 
of  judicial  demeanor.  His  Imparnality,  how- 
ever. Is  legendary. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  fair- 
minded  man — or  one  more  paln.^taking." 
says  Isidore  Agree  of  the  National  Dress 
Manufacturers  Aa.soclation. 

And  union  leader,  Luigl  Antjnlnl.  adds, 
"Nothing  Is  harder  than  to  satisfy  every- 
body. •  •  •  Chosen  fVi-st  by  unanimous 
ccn.sent.  the  average  umpire  winds  up  being 
f.red  also  by  unanimous  consent.  But  Harry 
Uviiler  is  an  exception  to  the  ru!?.  He  really 
is  endowed  with  exceptional  gifts." 

With  Manhattan's  Seventh  A'enue  as  its 
center,  the  New  Yirk  dress  industry  sprawls 
from  Massachusetts  to  Pennsylvania.  Its 
80,000  workers  are  spread  among  j  vast  num- 
ber of  employers — some  2,.''<00  "."he  employ- 
ers are  a  highly  Individualistic,  fiercely  com- 
petitive breed.  ccinstAntly  agitated  over  the 
swings  of  seasonal  demand  and  the  vagaries 
of  style. 

In  the  dress  business,  a  fortune  can  be 
made  one  season — and  lost  the  next.  So 
frenetic  Is  the  atmosphere  that  .■ndleas  dis- 
agreements are  inevitable.  Eacn  year  more 
cases  are  filed  with  UvUlers  ofSce  than  all 
the  arbitrations  In  General  Motors.  Chrysler, 
Ford,  and  United  States  Steel  combined. 

"There  are  no  longer  crises  in  Uviller'a 
business."  a  friend  says,  "only  a  series  oi  dis- 
agreements "  In  the  192Q's  and  early  1930'3, 
the  crises  led  to  endless  strikes,  lock-outs, 
and  court  litigation.  By  cor^trast,  there 
hasn't  been  a  major  work  stoppage  in  all  the 
years  that  Uvtller  has  been  m  office.  This 
boon  costs  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  and  the  fiv'e  employer's 
associations  but  $125,000  a  yeai  for  Uvlller's 
20-man  staff — eight  deputies,  tH'o  chief  dep- 
uties, and  a  clerical  force.  U'iller  himself 
gets  125.000. 

Labor  and  management  havj  endowed  him 
with  vast  p*wer:.  AU  strikes  and  lockouts 
are  illegal  during  the  lile  of  t  ae  collective- 
bargaining  agreement:  Uviiler  arbitrates  all 
disputes — Including  those  about  wages.  In 
other  industries,  disagreements  arising  under 
wage-reopening  clauses  have  frequently  led 
to  strikes.  But  In  1946.  when  crippling 
strikes  occurred  in  other  Indus  tries.  Uviiler 's 
dressmakers  received  their  "Srst-round" 
wage  Increase  w^tthout  once  leaving  their 
machines. 

Peaceably  settling  such  Industry-wide  dis- 
putes Is  only  part  of  Uvlller's  jroblem.  The 
general  wage  rates  have  to  be  translated  into 
specific  "piece  rates '  for  each  of  the  100.000 
d.'-ess  style,  annually  produced.  Determin- 
ing 100.000  separate  rates  is  (.  monumental 
task. 

Bargaining  starts  In  the  sJiop.  where  90 
percent  of  the  rates  are  settled  amicably, 
disagreements  can  b€  appealed  up  through 
two  tribunals  of  deputy  impartial  chairmen 
until  they  reach  Uviiler.  He  teirs  the  argu- 
ments, dissects  the  dren — and  every  Friday 
renders  his  decisions.  It  Is  a  back  breaking 
chore,  but  t  pays  c^  in  uninterrupted  pro- 
d'uction. 

Biany  of  the  arbitrations  tb  it  UTtller  con- 
dtic^  Invoive  more  ticklish  matters — dis- 
charges, discriminatory  transfers.  Illegal 
BtoppagBO — ^which  camg  to  hint  directly  from 


the  factory.  Hearlufs.  sclieduled  within  r4 
hours  If  necessary .  are  held  in  a  plain.  §).*««»- 
walled  conferauce  room.  The  parties  are 
grouped  aroun.^  a  long  tahle.  at  the  head  ot 
which  UvUler  siU.  attentively  listening  undor 
a  cloud  of  cigar  smoke.  He  keeps  legal  pro- 
cedure to  a  minimum.  Witneaseii  often  in- 
terrupt each  other.  When  the  exchanges 
become  acrlr-onioui.  Uviiler  wags  a  bony 
finger  and  warns  the  disputants  to  mlud 
their  manners. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  fairly  clear-cut.  A 
duplicate-maker  was  dlschargjed  for  taking 
a  dress  pattern  with  her  when  she  left  the 
shop.  "The  union  demanded  her  reinstate- 
ment. The  boss  testified  that  she  had  been 
warned  not  to  remove  dress  patterns — a  sen- 
sitive p>oint  in  an  Industry  so  vulnerable  to 
style  piracy. 

On  the  day  In  question  the  woman  waa 
seen  heading  for  an  elevatca-  with  an  object 
concealed  under  her  coat.  When  she  was 
stopped.  &he  threw  the  pattern — and  several 
epithets — at  the  boss.  The  next  day  he  fired 
her.  Her  defense  was  simple:  She  was  not 
planning  to  betray  trade  secrets,  but  merely 
to  make  a  dress  for  hei'self  at  home.  "No 
excuse.  "  said  DvUler.  and  she  remained  fired. 
Most  cases  are  more  complex.  "One  of  my 
abiding  principles,"  says  UvUler.  "Is  that  tha 
human  facts  In  a  case  are  as  Impoitant  m 
the  material  facts." 

In  one  case,  an  operator  was  fired  for  tardi- 
ness She  told  a  pathetic  su>ry.  Sh«  lived 
on  thfe  outskirts  of  town:  beiore  leaving  for 
work  each  morning  she  had  to  take  care  of 
her  paralytic  mother  and  prepare  meals  for 
her  brood  of  kidn:  then.  IX  she  missed  her 
bus.  she  was  a  half  hour  late  at  the  shop. 

"I  sympathize  with  her."  the  boss  said. 
"But  now  everybody  in  the  shop  Is  coming 
In  late,  saying,  why  should  Sally  get  away 
with  tnui'der?"  Uviiler  caUed  in  the  entire 
shop  during  their  lunch  hour  and  told  them 
that  their  shortalghtednesa  was  vlin-lmlzlng 
a  fellow  worker  who  already  had  enough 
misery.  They  should  be  ashaiTied  of  tlaem- 
selves.  They  visibly  were;  the  woman  went 
back  to  work  and  group  i.artilness  dis- 
appeared. 

More  than  sentimentality  Is  Involved  In 
such  pacification.  UvUler  is  always  guided 
by  what  he  calls  the  "over-all  Interest  of  the 
shop  "  A  case  came  before  htm  where  a 
designer  asserted  that  the  firm's  sample 
maker  was  Inefficient;  either  the  sample 
maker  would  be  fired  or  the  designer  would 
resign— at  the  height  of  the  season. 

Examining  the  sample  maker's  work. 
UvUler  felt  satisfied  that  she  waa  not  In- 
efficient. It  was  apparent  that  the  two 
women  hated  each  other.  SUnple  Justice 
demande<l  that  the  decision  favor  the  sam- 
ple maker,  but  by  that  action  the  firm — 
and  all  the  workers  tn  it — would  suffer  a 
grievous  financial  blow.  UvUler  naked  the 
sample  maker  whether  she  thought  she 
could  get  a  Job  elae where.  Indeed,  she  knew 
she  could — she  merely  wanted  the  satisfac- 
tion of  besttnj  her  adTeraary. 

UvUler  explained  the  sltuatkrm  to  her.  con- 
ferred with  the  emploirer.  taui  In  the  end 
came  up  with  a  solution  that  satisfied  every- 
body: The  sample  maker  would  leave,  but 
with  4  weeks'  pay.  she  also  had  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  to  the  firm's  employ  when- 
ever the  designer  left.  Because  the  turn- 
over among  designers  Is  notorloxisly  high. 
the  wonum  was  vtrtuaUy  asstired  of  even- 
tiially  rettnming  to  hw  old  Job. 

UvUler  places  equal  emphasis  on  the  "pub- 
lic mterest  of  the  indtistry"  ta  determin- 
ing the  merits  of  a  spsclllc  contioversy. 
Oftentimes,  the  parties  are  unaware  of  tha 
tar-reachlng  tmplLcatlona  ot  a  simple  dis- 
pute. 

A  famous  instance  occurred  when  a  cut- 
ter reftued  to  use  a  new  spreading  ma- 
chine— a  contraption  that  unrolls  tha  bolta 
of  doth  bettxre  they  are  cut — At  first  sight. 
It  waa  a  sUnple  caa*  of  Insubordination.    At 
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•econd  virw.  the  prsoxlent  laid  down  voukl 
affect  employment  in  every  cutting  de|>art- 
Bi€iit  tn  tbe  industry.  Tbe  lasue  w«s  ad- 
justatf  by  an  agreement  th£t  the  new  ma- 
chine eooM  be  used  when  all  the  cutters 
In  a  ibop  were  employed. 

IntrodtMed  Inditcritnlnatciy.  the  machine 
would  have  caused  unemployment  fcr  10 
percent  of  the  cutters  in  (he  industry.  Intro- 
duced gradually,  the  displacement  of  aork- 
era  kefrt  pace  wiiii  tlie  retirement  ol  eld 
cutten. 

UrUJer  is  ail  for  tecbnolof^cal  Innovation. 
but  he  Insiflta  that  tbe  human  belnpt  In- 
volved be  talt?n  e?re  of 

UvJUer's  tympathy  with  the  worker  Is  no 
ae<!bnd-hand  acquisition.  Re  was  bom  in  the 
poor  BPownsnile  section  of  Brooklyn.  N  Y  . 
In  laVJ  His  parents,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Warsaw  a  few  years  before,  suppijrted 
fl-ve  children  by  running  a  grocery  store. 
Harry,  a  spindly  lad  who  loTcd  to  read  his- 
tory books,  worked  at  tbe  store  every  alter- 
Booa. 

Wban  be  made  dellTerles  he  often  tarried 
tn  tbe  customers'  kitchens  soaking  ur  the 
fcaru-Iuck  storiea  of  the  housewives.  "Ila.rry 
wm  a  botn  confidant."  an  old  frteml  re- 
calls. "He  never  had  any  trouble  getting 
peopto  to  unburden  themselves.  It's  been  a 
useful  tatent  ever  since." 

After  atteiMtlng  Boys  High  Schfx>I  be 
clerked  tn  a  law  oflk-e  for  tS  a  week  aiid 
spent  his  nifhta  studying  law  at  New  York 
Ihilvantty.  After  6  months,  however,  hr  had 
to  teave  the  law  firm.  Illness  had  forced 
bis  psrsnts  to  give  up  their  grocery  store 
and  Bury  was  obliged  to  contribute  more 
ienarooaty  to  thetr  support.  He  got  a  job 
la  a  enat-and-siilt  factory  at  tl3  a  week. 
vbert  he  worked  simultaneously  as  book- 
keeper, assistant  foreman,  and.  at  times. 
sbtpplac  clerk.  He  continued  at  the  law 
school,  being  graduated  tn  1918.  But  he 
nerer  got  around  to  practicing  his  profes- 
sion, for  a  better  opportunity  intervened. 

Early  In  1919  the  Internationa!  Ljidlea' 
Oanncnt  Worters'  Union  threatened  a  strike 
o>v«r  the  eoat-and-eult  Industry's  demand 
for  a  weckwis'k  injttead  of  a  piecework  sys- 
tem. The  large  manufacturers  had  an  itiso- 
chUloo  which  could  deal  with  the  union  but 
tbe  htmdrcda   of   small   employers   had   no 


At  tS,  UVtIler  set  out  to  organize  a  new 
tnxts  ptn^.  Be  began  In  February  .%nd 
by  May  had  7S0  members  in  the  American 
Cloak  aad  Suit  Manufacturers  Association. 
After  csteadsd  negotiations,  he  came  to  fa- 
vorable terms  with  the  union.  - 

A  rwUasatary  grievance  procedure  was 
aet  tip  onder  the  eoUecttve  bargaining  agree- 
■Mnt.  Uvlllcr  was  supposed  to  meet  with 
h-'s  opposite  Buraber  in  the  onion — one  Saul 
Met* — to  thrash  out  specific  disputes. 

Uvfllsr  had  tough  striding.  !<»>  Mats  was 
ft  SodalM  fixabraiul  who  preferred  to  meet 
tlw  boasss  act  the  bairtcsdes  rethar  than  the 


At  their  first  issston.  six  disputes  were 
IV  for  sett tanM III.  Meta  wtmktc't  concede 
a  aiagle  potst.  UvUler  pointed  out  that  the 
«Bly  altHsatlve.  uailsr  the  eontraet.  waa 
vbttrattOB.  Msis  iDttmatad  that  while  they 
wve  havttac  over  the  aelacUan  oC  an  arbl- 
tntor  he  would  have  aU  the  tfiops  tied  up 
by  walk-euts. 

XJrmm  saddnUy  took  another  tack:  Be 
a-WMlsd  they  put  the  dlspvte  before  Morrta 
SiffnaaQ.  then  vice  presMsnt  of  the  unkm. 
«M  taeredulotts  at  the  (rofwaal.  but 
^t  csfose  such  a  proposition. 

was  wall  rewarded:  aig- 

mote  than  haU  the  easss  in 

im  Zavor.    And  Uviuer  abaorbed  a  iseaon: 

appeal  to  fair  play  oCten 


ft 


alter  his  first  coIUslon  with 

Md  uotker  nin-ln  with  hit.-.  Onoe 

vnaglsd  to  no  avail  over  some 

UvlUer  amiably  took  hla  de- 


parture: 2  days  Uter  be  Invited  Metz  to 
lunch.  It  was  a  fine  sprlnjj  day.  Aftei'  lunch 
they  strolled  in  Central  Park.  Uvii;*  r 
avoided  any  discussion  of  bu.sl-  ess;  ui.sieud 
he  drew  Metz  out  c.i  t.ie  hut.ry  oi  'he 
workers'  movement,  life  m  the  ulU  c  vuniry. 
and  sundry  seuttmectal  tangents.. 

After  2  hours  of  uninterrujjlecl  rjuvfrs.!- 
tion.  UvUler  casually  meationed  ii;e  iv5-r,tr 
of  thelx  unfcrtuuale  dUpuiP.  Fu'*ef>a  uua- 
utea  later  they  had  re.ithed  agrefnur;-  .j:i 
all  10  cases.  The  mora; '  L'Tiller  s:;y.  N  r 
meet  a  tough  problem  head  u:i 

ThfO'jgh  the  ne.Ti  15  years  U.  i::.'  ;  i  bored 
to  buUd  an  equiiable  a^rlciiifc'  -..'..itijoahip 
with  the  union.  One  ui  bis  proudest  aohleve- 
Eier.ts  «as  the  ai.i:iiuT  as  whic^i  the  prsesini; 
ni.icfitr.e  w?..;  sr.-.rxl-.r-'d  latj  the  caat-and- 
suit  industry. 

The  uinu.-!  s*u:^l>.>r:i;v  reiiaitd  thf  iv.a- 
chine.  for  it  nie.u'ii  cvii^jidei-ibie  uiienspi^-- 
ment.  Uvi;>r  bruie  the  dfaai^..ci  oy  pro- 
posKii?  that  d  wt^r-.iv  tax  Ik'  pa.d  ou  each 
prej^lng  m.'.clvHIe'  u.=fd  by  tl.e  enipiuyer. 

The  ta:;--set  ac  iti  a  Wfek  -went  Into  a 
unloa-adnil:.ist«rcd  fund  \o  support  unem- 
ployed pressers.  This  piugram  .oa-ed  4  years. 
by  which  tiaie  tho  asachuie  had  t'-e.i  effort- 
le'sly  d&.sirai!.ued  Ur.u  the  uidustry. 

Although  Uvircr  always  was  (r;e.'-.dly  '; 
the  ur.l^n.  h'j  h.id  r.o  c>..nipunciu<n  db<ju-. 
fightlng  .'■trcnu.;U£;y  aE;.ilr.^t;  dta-.and*-  which 
he  considered  unreasouab'.e.  At  one  bargain- 
ing se.-f.iun  the  union  representative  re- 
proached him  ^adly.  "Ilarry,"  he  said,  I 
can't  understand  your  attltudf  I  always 
thought  you  wore  on  the  side  v.;  the  op- 
pressed ■■ 

"I  s'iil  am.  ■  Uv'.IIer  3n;'p:jed.  My  manu- 
facturer are  the  new  oppre^•:od  " 

At  another  conference,  In  1U33.  U'  lUer  was 
hostile  to  a  chfrUhed  union  prupcial  relat- 
ing to  the  cent. nuance  ..:  the  pre>-r'  un- 
employment fund  when  it  was  no  ;  i.ut-r 
necessary.  The  ;5ri-timeiit  _Tew  (.,u:te  I'.ereJ. 
At  Us  cUm.ix  Uv'Iler  w\s  desiounred  by  the 
usually  genial  ILG^TJ  president.  D.iv.ii  Du- 
blnsky. 

"Uviller."  Dubinsky  bccmtd.  'vru '.:  'e  .-ret 
your  pcsltlcn.  Your  wings  vi'l  bo  c';.f,p.a 
yet."  But  3  years  Laer,  when  i  pern...;.;  i.t 
arbitrator  had  to  be  chofen  fcr  the  dr'-Ls  ws. 
dustry.  Dubin^tty  wanted  Uviller.  Tho  em- 
ployers were  equally  enthusiastic,  f  jr  Uvil- 
ler, a  man  who  had  spent  16  ;. cars  as  .m  em- 
ployers' representative  In  the  coat-[;nd-.s::t 
Industry,  there  could  have  been  no  grcter 
trlbtite. 

Since  that  day  in  1^36  he  has  lahortrt  w:'h 
fierce  dedication  at  his  t.vtc  He  arrives  it 
hU  office  around  10  a  m  ,  w*rlcs  stnu^-ht 
through  the  lunch  hcur.  snd  iieid^m  do- 
parts  before  6  p.  m.  Along  Strventh  Avenue 
Uvliler's  simplicity  has  oecome  as  le-.:enda:v 
as  his  Industry.  A  Uviller  lunch  ccn.-^u'.s  m( 
a  cup  of  black  coffee.  whicU  he  brews  him- 
self, and  some  tea  biscuits  A  e.'a'-  '.  ?.  w- 
ever.  Is  favored  with  a  sa.ndwlch  UvUlor 
stubbornly  resists  any  persuasion  to  taico  :i 
vacation,  or  air  condition  hi5  o(Bre  >r  re- 
place the  worn  niaroon  rug  und  nonde-sori-^t 
ehalra. 

He  Is  determinedly  furrtlonal  in  his  iip- 
proach  to  existence.  He  has  sheared  off  ;Ul 
the  nonessentials.  He  has  no  hobble.*,  no 
preferences  in  food.  He  regards  clothes  is 
merely  a  protection  aRalnst  the  elements 
The  only  ornaxnenlailon  he  permits  himself 
Is  two  or  three  match  folders  attached  to  h;.s 
belt  Uke  cartn<lge  clips.  This  saves  him  tho 
time  that  might  otherwise  be  consumed 
rummaging  about  his  peraon  for  matches 

Uviller  btton«B  to  that  select  fraternity  of 
axsetrtives  who  seldom  answer  letters.  He 
Infinitely  prefers  face-to-face  contact 
■And  when  you  see  him,  hs's  a  magician  ' 
saya  ILO  leader  Julius  Hochman.  'Y  u 
I^aee  a  proUem  in  Uvliler's  hands:  he  cun- 
alders  It.  rolls  it  around,  rubs  bis  palms  to- 
fsther.  and  then.  poof.  Us  disappeared. 
fiolwd.    A  regular  Boudlul,  that  UvUler. 


We  Mtut  Make  Dcmocrac)  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAilKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.YORTY 

or  CAUTOBNIA 

LN  THB  HOU3K  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVIS 
Fridan.  July  13,  195i 

Mr  YORTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  ^ne  of  the 

mo.st  potent  weapons  ti^ed  b;-  totalita- 
rian propagandists  to  destrjy  Amer- 
icas democratic  influences  t  aroughout 
the  world  is  the  internal  disurity  in  our 
couxitiy  over  the  issue  of  civil  rights, 
tvery  incident,  no  matter  hew  far  re- 
m(  ved  from  national  impo.-tance,  is 
mimnifled  and  exploited.  Re  )eated  at- 
tempts ai  e  made  to  prove  Lha  the  free- 
c*.  rn^.  privileges,  and  protections  of  in- 
dividual ri  ;hts  which  we  co  isider  the 
practical  e.Kpressiun  of  the  ideal  Amer- 
ican democratic  pattern  are  still  being 
denied  to  miliions  of  persons  n  our  Na- 
tion Our  en?mies  do  this  tecause  we 
are  vulnerable.    We  need  not  be 

A  compivhensive  civil«right;  p'ogram 
admir.ibLered  by  the  Pedera  Govern- 
ment wou'd  serve  as  a  positivi .  cohesive 
force  to  bulwark  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward rrcoi<nizing  the  human  lignity  of 
aii  men.  reg'^rdless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  It  would  lelp  com- 
bat our  enemies  who  claim  that  in  the 
UOiUed  States  the  ? gents  of  prejudice 
and  race  hatred  have  more  inf.uence 
titan  tliose  of  us  who  would  liiie  to  wipe 
int.'le.-ance  and  discriminatior  from  the 
faco  of  the  earth.  In  thest  pfnicus 
times  the  immr?diate  security  of  cur 
>•  :  at  Nii'-^n  must  take  piece: ence  ever 
-mv  c.in:-..-:erations  of  cultural  la?  and 
.■^cctionai  differences.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lonepr  mduUe  those  who  co  not  see 
the  plain  handwriting  on  the  Aall.  V/e 
m'.s:  show  by  example  that  cemocra:y 
wur.::i  for  all  of  the  people  ii!l  of  the 
time;  that  it  means  equahty.  ji^stice,  and 
f!f  dom  for  every  citizen.  The  pro- 
p  -<^d  propram,  supported  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  s  office,  has  no  other  objec- 
tive except  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  those  legal  instru- 
ments whereby  the  elimination  of  un- 
democratic and  discriminatory  practices 
might  be  accelerated.  It  would  make 
pob.-.ijle  a  speedier,  more  positive  imple- 
mentation of  those  constitutional  rights 
and  guaranties  of  freedom  and  equahty 
of  opportunity  which  have  been  charac- 
terized as  the  heart  of  the  American 
dream  1  he  picture  would  then  be  com- 
plete with  all  a^fencies  of  Government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— empowei^d, 
along  with  private  and  voluntary  croups, 
to  industriously  concern  themselves  with 
giving  our  conception  of  democracy  a 
glowing  vitality.  Thus  we  would  not  be 
furthering  the  interests  of  a  select  group 
at  the  expense  of  any  other,  but  we 
would  be  upholding  the  premise  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  founded,  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  union,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  cur 
posterity." 

An  effective  national  civil-rights  pro- 
gram would  offer  to  divisiw  forces  either 
within  or  without  our  Nation  no  quarter 
to  flourish.    The  gap  between  theoreti- 


cal and  practical  democracy  would  then 
be  closed.  The  issue  before  us  is  a  dial- 
lenge  to  practice  what  we  preach.  The 
American  spirit  has  always  inclined  us 
to  remove  fearlessly  any  obstacle  threat- 
erhng  to  deter  our  cultural  or  economic 
advancement.  This  we  must  do  to  keep 
America  strong — and  there  can  be  no 
compromise.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
important  phase  of  human  liberty — 
something  countless  Americans  have 
proved  they  valued  more  than  life  itself. 
Our  ability  to  lead  the  freemen  of  all 
races  and  nations  in  the  world  struggle 
against  totabtarian  oppression  may  well 
depend  upon  our  willingness  to  rise 
above  race  prejudice  here  at  home. 


Honesty  Seen  as  World-Peace  Basb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAi-irOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
editorial  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Express  "-peaks  for  itself : 

HONrSTT  SEIM  .\S  WORLD-PiACI  Basis 

Even  as  political  forces  in  the  United 
States.  Asia,  and  Europe  move  toward  a  cease- 
fire order  m  the  Korean  war  and  the  world 
prays  for  what  may  at  best  be  but  a  tempo- 
rary and  uneasy  peace,  an  ideologicai  rcTO- 
luticn  Is  tn  the  ma.king.  right  here  in  Los 
Angeies.  which  may  well,  as  it^  sponsors 
hcpe.  remake  tlic  world. 

We  should  not  underestimate  in  any  par- 
ticular the  Importance  cf  the  MRA  As-sembly 
for  the  Reconstruction  of  Pacific  Relations. 
which  Is  now  under  way.  an  assembly  which 
seeks  to  remove  m'strust  and  fear  and  create 
a  real  basts  of  unity 

Moral  rearmament  has  already — 

1.  Brought  ind'os trial  peace  to  the  docks  of 
London.  Liverpool,  and  Scotland. 

2  Eliminated  the  th.-eat  of  c.itU  war  on 
the  Malayan  Peninsula. 

3.  United  the  people  of  France  and  Ger- 
man.y  in  a  common  cause. 

4,  Curbed  the  menace  of  communism  :n 
the  Rulir  and  stepped  up  production  more 
tiian  20  percent. 

5  Given  the  youth  of  Germany  an  ideolc^ 
w^.:ch  is  superior  and  mere  acceptable  to 
them  than  communism. 

6  Given  Japan  the  spimual  urge  to  re- 
htibi'itate  Us  government  as  a  bulwaric  of 
democracy  tn  the  Orient. 

7  Brought  new  understanding  In  man- 
accment-worker  relations  throughout  the 
w-rld. 

8  Curbed  ccmmunism  in  Italy  to  the  point 
th^t  :t  Is  no  longer  an  Immediate  menace. 

9  Dramatized  the  solution  of  manage- 
:nf:::-labor  problems  with  the  presentation 
of  Jotham  Valley,  the  Forgotten  Factor,  and 
The  Good  Road. 

More  tnan  400  delegates  from  16  foreign 
countries  are  attending  the  assembly  new 
u.ncier  way  in  this  city.  They  have  come 
from  Great  Britain.  Prance,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy.  Germany,  Denmark.  Sweden,  Swlt»er- 
land.  New  Zealand,  India.  Malaya.  Burma. 
Japan,  the  Phiiipplnes.  Aiistralla,  and  Korea. 

They  come  with  this  thought  and  tliid 
plea— as  presented  by  those  from  Malaya 
in  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlvea  In  Waahlxvg- 
ton: 

"Military  aid  and  material  ts  not  enottgh. 
Millions  of  people  throughout  tbe  Kast  look 
forward   to  more  than  a  program  of  nwr* 


food,  and  wa±.  Tbtj  want  a  almpte. 
Illuminating,  practical  way  whlcli  leatda  them 
out  of  a  lear-placQed  life  drtfttng  into  tlw 
next  world  war. 

"We  must  quickly  find  tbe  way  which  abova 
all  else  recreatei  trust. 

"We  want  to  fight  with  America  to  bring 
this  ideology  to  tbe  world.  Aioertca  leAOM 
tbe  world  materially.  If  she  alsi}  gives  lead- 
ership in  this  superior  uniting  kleology,  Asia 
will  respond." 

Moral  rearmament  Is  not  a  religion — but  is 
rather  a  new  approach  to  all  religion— an 
approach  tn  which  faith  in  God  and  complete 
honesty  is  the  guide  to  tbe  conduct  of  Indi- 
viduals, of  industry,  and  of  nat;ons. 

Remaking  the  world  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible to  those  who  have  seen  what  changes 
this  new  way  of  life  has  dot.e  far  them 
as  individuals. 


False  Notes  u  TrmDaB*«  Jdy  4  Speech 
to  Amcrka 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'^RKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

C»  KTKirESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-^TTVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  JLT)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RircoBD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  6. 
1951: 

A  TTftirsiPFr  or  XJaramnjt  Scnrsx> — Fai.sk  Notks 

LN-  TRrwAN  s  JxrLT  4  SPtrcH  to  Amexica 

Recounting  the  birth  of  this  Republic, 
dweiiing  upon  the  perils  which  con'ront  it. 
President  Truman's  July  4  message  to  the 
American  people  rang  like  a  clarion. 

It  echoed  the  majestic  notes  of  the  pro- 
nouncement penned  by  Senator  RicH.um  B. 
RfsstLL  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the 
MacArthur  inquiry.  In  which  he  warned  all 
hostile  powers  that  this  Nation  stands  with 
an  impregnable  solidarity  as  the  defender  of 
freedom. 

"We  must  remember,"  Mr.  TVuman  told 
his  national  audience,  '"that  Korea  is  only 
part  of  the  wider  conflict.  The  attack  on 
freedom  is  world-wide.  And  It  is  net  simply 
an  attack  by  fire  and  sword. 

"It  ts  an  attack  that  uses  all  the  weapons 
that  a  dictatorship  can  command:  Subver- 
sion, threats,  violence,  torture,  imprl^ninent, 
and  deceit." 

It  was  a  summation  of  the  wiles,  the  im- 
morality of  an  ideology  of  totaL'tarian  slavery 
that  in  all  places  and  in  all  ways  fights  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  man  as  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 

Indeed,  yes,  Korea  Is  only  part  of  the  con- 
flict. It  is  not  all  waged  on  battlefields. 
Equally  viciously  it  assaults  the  individual 
who  stands  for  truth,  for  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God,  for  the  tenets  of  justice  which 
safeguard  political  liberty. 

These  attacks  are  as  endless  as  they  are 
inhuman.  They  are  exempUfled  by  such 
martyrs  as  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  Associated 
Press  Correspondent  Oatls,  Archbishop 
Groesz.  by  Vogeler.  tbe  American  biislness- 
man  ransomed  from  the  Reds  after  suffer- 
ing siiatterlng  cruelties. 

"The  Soviet  rulers  are  trying  to  destroy 
tbe  v«7  Idea  of  freedom  In  every  part  of 
tbe  world."  Mr.  Truman  declared. 

And  on  that  note,  as  we  bare  said,  be 
sounded  a  clarion. 

But  tben,  alas,  tbe  sound  grew  tinlike. 
wltbout  tba  ring  of  a  fruc  trumpet.    Mr. 


Truman  bcgui  to  addrwn  not  tlw  Amer- 
ican pieople.  but  a  mirrored  UlcsnMS  of  blm- 
aelf  atobe. 

"MorcoTcr."  be  said.  "It  la  douUy  Im- 
portant that  we  net  an  example  of  sober  and 
wise  and  consistent  aelf-goremment.  ^'e 
face  a  long  period  of  world  tension,  and  great 
International  danger.  •  •  •  AU  of 
tbeie  t<ksks  cbsIleiXKe  the  ability  at  free  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves  with  both  reason 
and  resolution  " 

Who  but  Harry  Truman.  In  his  admln- 
istration  of  the  Nation's  blgheat  oCBcc.  does 
not  set  such  an  example'  Who  else  ts  re- 
sponsible for  the  General  Vaugbans,  the 
BourlKJn  boys  of  the  kitchen  cabinet — the 
fumbling  and  stumhUng  tad  corruption? 

Did  the  people  of  America  try  to  dlsmLis 
traitors  in  Government  with  airy  refert'nces 
to  led  herrings?  What  role  can  *fe.  Tru- 
man claim  in  rooting  out  tbe  Hisses  and 
Remingtons   except  as  an   o6«tructlonlst? 

Who  declined  to  order  Donald  Dawson  to 
tell  what  he  knew  when  Senators  sought  to 
Cush  out  the  crooks  In  the  RFC.  an  outworn 
bureau  used  to  buy  political  advantage  with 
public  money' 
Not  the  people,  but  Mr.  Trumiikn. 
Under  whose  Presidency  has  honesty  tn 
Government  fallen  to  sucb  a  low  ebb  that 
for  the  first  time  tn  our  history  a  Senate 
committee  has  felt  it  necessary  to  explore 
the  whole  subject  of  moral  ethics  In  Amer- 
ica.i  leadership?  Tbe  answer  is  Harry 
Truman's. 

"There  are  people,"  the  President  went  on. 
"who  say  our  denaorrattc  form  of  govern- 
ment cannot  do  these  things  (the  dUDcult 
tasks  Involved  in  freedom's  preaerratlon). 
They  .lay  we  cannot  stick  to  a  hard,  tougb 
policy  of  self  denial  and  self-coiitroi  long 
enough  to  win  Ibe  struggle." 

The  only  defeatist  words  we  have  beard 
came  from  Mr.  Truman.  More  than  once 
he  has  resorted  to  a  mustering  of  fear  rather 
than  courage. 

It  is  tmder  his  admlnist ration  that  govern- 
ment has  run  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
self-denial  and  seif-controi. 

Eoe^sn  t  the  application  Inciud*.  public 
business' 

Apparently  not. 

We  have  a  sprawling,  wastrel  bureaucracy 
with  more  nondelense  employees  on  Its  pay- 
roll than  at  any  time  In  hlztory. 

And  in  specific  economic  controls  it  was 
Mr  Truman  who  took  no  action  when  they 
became  necessary.  It  was  he  who  turned  bis 
bh£t  on  advisers  such  as  Bernard  Barucb 
and  Dr.  Edwin  Nourse,  of  tlw  famed  Brook- 
ings Institution,  who  foresaw  tbe',T  necessity. 
Now  Congreaa  dawdles  and  Mr.  iTniman  de- 
mands, but  It  was  he  who  provided  the  raw 
political  example. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
aslcs : 

■For  if  the  triimpet  gives  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
b,9ttie?" 

Mr.  Truman,  as  an  Independence  Day 
trumpeter,  lapsed  into  the  most  uncertain  of 
polHicai  sounds.  And  if  InstilBclent  Ameri- 
cans fail  to  prepare  themselv<  s  for  tbe  bat- 
tle. It  la  because  of  the  sour  noteii  which  the 
President's  own  record  omkes  ineacmpable. 

Mr.    Truman    charged    tliat    there    were 
Americans    who    proclaimed,    as    defeatists, 
that  "we  can't  take  It." 
That  is  not  true. 

They  have  cried  from  the  housetops  that 
we  "cant  take  It"  with  a  leadership  that 
wastes  our  resources  with  socialistic  experi- 
mentation, with  stupid  inefllclency.  and  with 
gross  corruption. 

He  himself  said  Uter  In  his  address  that 
we  will  lose  If  we  do  not  correct  the  domestic 
evils  of  inflation  and  mismanagement 
brought  upon  us — but  by  bis  own  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  we  believe  that  even  with  tbls  terrible 
handicap  of  cruel  negUgence  and  cr1.mlfi«J 
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M  weU  M  p«n  Ui«  Amolean  pcopto 
c«a  tate  IS. 

Thi«  NaUOB  U  blgK^r  than  any  grcup  ot 
polttletaaa  irtio  eo  to  maJtf  up  tbc  Oovwrn- 


PklUi  tA  tbtlr  vay  cf  Uf*  U  in  Ui«  very 
■rro*  o€  tbdr  bQ«i«B. 

And  Ifr.  Tnnnaii  U  the  ftmt  Prcslotent  to 
tta«  IgBoole  doctrine  o(  timidity. 


Imas  Amtmimad  to  Defemse  ProdsctJM 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

'       HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  «ncn  ▼nteuttA 

IH  THX  HOOSB  OP  HlPRESKirTATIVra 

Fridat.  Julp  13.  1951 

Mr.  BURN8IDE  Mr  SpeakeT,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racou.  I  include  the  foDowing  letter: 

RULWAT  Lamb  BzacinTrxs'  Aaocunoic. 

Juiv  13.  1351. 
Boa.  M.  O.  Bowsn». 

Mtmber  of  Congress. 

JiomM  OJIce  Building, 

Wa.%htngton,  D.  C. 
Dua  OammmmMAM:  Tbc  railroad  unions, 
aloof  ^tlk  QfUicr  ar«anlBed  labor  group*, 
ara  flteunftr  oppoaed  to  adoption  of  tlie 
laandmeot  to  the  pendlni;  bill  to 
tlM  DefcnM  Production  Act.  Th« 
Railway  Labor  Kiecuttvea'  AvocUtlon.  con- 
stetlng  ot  18  national  railroad  lalKV  organl- 
rtprcaenttng  mora  than  thrcc-quar- 
of  tlM  railroad  worker*  of  our  country. 
canfUly  cona>d»ffad  this  matter  at  its  reg- 
ular meeting  in  Waahlngton  Uila  week  and 
It  la  oar  eooaidared  Judgment  that  adoption 
of  tba  Laeaa  amendment  would  be  most  un- 


Wa  asra*  with  the  poaltlon  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  an  this  subject. 
We  an  confident  that  their  irtew*  have  been 
fully  CKpNaaad  to  you  and  other  Uembera 
of  tto  ■ooae.  W*  think,  too.  that  the  pres- 
entation raada  by  lir.  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
tlM  W»ge  StaMHaatlon  Board,  ahould  be 
fl>«B  vary  great  weight. 

SaUraad  workexa  will  appreciate  it  if  you 
and  other  Uembera  of  the  House  will  vote 
agahsaC    tha    Lueaa    amendment    when     it 
to  Uka  floor. 
lUapactfully  yours. 

A.  K.  Ltow, 
Ezecutn*  Secretary 


iMkmi  f«r  1  Tmt  DcUGm  for  EirtraMt 
hto  UacMh^m  Umda  Gl  BiU 


BmOiSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  WCW  TORX 

nv  Tsn  BousK  of  rkpbxszntattves 

Fndag.  July  13.  1951 

Ifr.  KLCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
eooaent  to  extend  my  re- 
in ttw  Rkobs,  I  indode  the  fol- 
knring  raiolutlon  unaolmously  adopted 
at  the  reesBt  Department  of  New  York. 
Vstermns  convention.  I 
the  proposal  to  extend 
th«  JvOf  as.  1991.  deadline  to  Julj  37. 
im.  to  ecAtate  all  Teteram  who  wish  to 
&am  leiMol  under  the  OI  bill  to  have  a 
proper  and  fair  cpportunity  to  do  so 


vtwn  all  schools  are  open  and  available 
to  them.  I  am  confident  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Veterans' 
Aflajrs  Commiltct  will  do  everythmti  in 
their  power  to  extend  this  deadliiu' : 

RiaoLun^w  or  DtrAmtsirt  or   Nrw   York, 
Jewish  Was  Vittkans 
JlrwJrrrf  of  f^e  D>rporfnent  rif  .V>1,    y,  "k, 
Jrynnh    War    Vrtemn^    frmrmiini.    ^l•;rf    -n 

Souti^  yalLibwgh.  May  il  through  J-:':^  ■>, 
1951.  That  Coxxgrr^s  be  stror.qlv  ur;TPf.t  ^  ex- 
tend the  deadline  fur  ?ntrnn  e  '.rt .;  (•'.•jr-T- 
tlon  under  the  GI  hlM  iPubMc  Law  N  34*;) 
l-TT  1  year  until  J\:ly  27,  1952,  t ;.  ci-dt.c  t^„se 
veteraiis  who  wish  to  enter  5'jhonl,  to  have  a 
proper  and  fair  opprfurlty  t:  d'  so  -x-hrn  .v. I 
the  •>rh<>:ils  are  open  a.Td  nval'.ah'.o  *.■  'h"::'!. 
and  t»^  It  further 

Rr^oli'  d.  Th.'.t  'his  px'tT.sion  ^o  into  effert. 
at  once  throuth  prrpcr  ;og.s!atlon  bv  Cii- 
gress. 


YoD  Said  It.  Mr.  Halleck 


EXTtNSION  OF  RE^TARK.? 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT.\TIVF3 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R£COR0.  I  include  the  follovnn(.i  editorial 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  July  12, 
1951: 

You  Said  It    Mr.  Ealltvk 

Representative  Kalllck  went  nghi  tc  the 
crux  of  the  Issue  of  price  control  -^hev.  he 
said  the  people  and  Crngress  have  lost  coa- 
fidenre  in  the  admmLstratlon's  competence 
or  willingness  to  deal  honest; v  with  lr.f1.'.- 
tlon.  Control  Involves  a  crar.t  of  .niithcrltj 
to  some-ine  to  do  something,  S'-'raehody  h;m 
to  be  given  the  last  word  The  ccr.trcllcr 
has  to  be  a  dictator  tr  get  re^u!t5  If  any 
result  Is  attainable. 

No  matter  how  hard  Congres.'?  ir.le^t  'ry 
to  legislate  a  cure  cr  control  for  lr;fla*l..Mi. 
Mr.  Halleck  printed  ou*.  It  xr,'.:!';  f.ice  *he 
incompetence  of  those  "a'..-!  *  u.J  ^»  c.:- 
truated  with  adniLn;st'"r;r.g  :t.  P,jlr;.-3 
could  be  expected  to  £gnre  f.rst  x'.th  'l.t  .iJ- 
mlnlstration.  Instend  of  the  public  ••'•-It.ire. 

There  are  leading  Democrats  !a  Washing- 
ton who  have  said  is  much  as  Mr  HvLLtcK 
about  the  political  mhisma  that  en-. <;i;:s 
the  Nation's  Capital. 


Bif  Water  Project  Nears  CompletioQ — 
Ceatril  Valley  of  California  Irrigation 
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or  cax.iToeiru 

W  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

JfonddV,  July  IS,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
news  story  by  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Davies. 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Time^ 
last  Suziday.  Mr.  Davies  describes  the 
grwt  Central  Valley  project  of  Cah- 
fomia  which  will  shortly  go  into  opera- 


tion. This  project  represents  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  planning  that  must  be 
done  throughout  the  Unit^  States,  if 
we  ire  to  properly  conserve,  control,  and 
distribute  our  water  supply  free  from 
both  floods  and  water  shortages.  We 
have  been  too  slow  in  recognizing  our 
ci-\:nii  need  for  making  local  water  de- 
vpicpment5  conform  to  the  greater  need 
for  over-all  planning,  and  in  some  areas 
.V  a  If  suit  we  have  a  hodgepodge  of  in- 
cilvidu  il  projects,  the  purposes  of  w^hich 
could  nave  been  accomplished  more  ef- 
fectively and  efSciently  by  the  execution 
of  an  over- all  plan  for  the  entire  water- 
shed :n  which  they  are  located.  The  re- 
p>  : :  cf  the  Pre.sident's  Commission  on 
W.Utr  Re-ources  has  pointed  the  way 
to  better  planning  for  control,  conserva- 
tion, and  d.stribution  of  our  invaluable 
w.iter  resources. 

The  C'litral  Valley  project  was  crig- 
lally  planned  by  the  State  of  California. 
The  legislature  authoi-ized  a  bond  issue 
of  $170,000,000  to  finance  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project.  A  referendum 
against  the  act  was  sponsored  by  short- 
sighted group.s  spearheaded  by  some  pri- 
vately owned  utilities,  who  thought  they 
«,.Vi  :n  the  project  a  potential  threat  to 
their  own  interests.  The  campaign  was 
hotly  contested.  The  proponents  of  the 
pro.Hct  employed  a  young  campaign  ex- 
pert from  San  Pranciso.  Mr.  Clem  Whit- 
aker,  who  has  since  become  one  of  the 
hi!J;hest — if  not  the  highest — priced  pub- 
lic relations  counselors  in  the  United 
State  ■-.  He  is  one  of  the  partners  in  tae 
tirm  of  Whitaker  &  Baxter,  the  firm  em- 
pioyt'd  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tiijii  to  fi.=:ht  the  President's  proposed 
health-insurance  program. 

Tlie  opponents  of  the  project  em- 
ployed the  clever  strategy  of  telling  the 
voters  in  southern  California  that  the 
huge  bond  issue  would  obligate  them  for 
a  i;.ojecc  of  benefit  only  to  northern 
California.  This  sort  of  propaganda. 
bf.n::  an  appeal  to  narrow-minded  sec- 
tionalism and  selfishness,  is  always  hard 
to  cumbut. 

Mr  Whitaker  was  assisted  in  southern 
California  by  the  late  Ray  Davidson, 
another  outstanding  public-relations 
couri-solor  who  was  able  to  draw  upon  his 
experience  in  successfully  handling  sev- 
t  ral  bond -issue  campaigns  for  the  Los 
Angeles  municipaily  owned  departmeut 
of  water  and  power.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  a.-si.'<tinc  Mr,  Davidson  as  a  volunteer 
worker,  enthused  over  the  potentialities 
of  the  great  project.  Voluntf^rs  were 
not  nu.iierous  in  southern  Californii. 
and  the  campaign  for  the  project  was 
nieai^erly  financed,  although  Uie  opix)- 
nenus  were  well- financed.  I  remember 
making  as  many  as  12  speeches  a  day  in 
various  parts  of  Los  Angeles  because  of 
our  shortage  of  speakers.  We  knew  that 
our  .small  group  could  not  hope  to  car'-y 
Los  Angeles  County  for  the  project,  but 
we  felt  tliat  il  we  obtained  a  lar^^e 
enough  vote  for  it.  the  overAvheimin.^ 
favorable  vote  in  the  area  directly  af- 
fected would  give  us  a  State-wide  major- 
ity This  was  the  strategy  of  the  cam- 
paign worked  out  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  and, 
needless  to  say.  his  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation proved  correct  The  project  waa 
authorized  by  the  voters.  Thereafter,  oa 
Mr.  Whitakers  recommendation.  I  am 
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proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  was  offered 
an  appointment  to  the  State  Water  Au- 
thority authorized  by  the  act.  Although 
highly  appreciative  of  this  kind  recog- 
nition of  my  small  part  in  the  campaign. 
I  w  as  not  in  a  position  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  having  demonstrated 
his  genius  for  conducting  campaigns, 
w  as  retained  by  the  largest  of  the  private 
utilities  which  fought  the  project,  and 
under  his  guidance  the  public  relations 
of  that  company  have  improved  to  the 
point  that  they  have,  in  recent  years, 
been  more  successful  in  appealing  to  the 
voters  than  the  were  in  1334  at  the  time 
of  the  referendima. 

Now  the  great  project,  envisioned 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  by  far- 
sighted  Calif ornians.  is  about  to  go  into 
operation.  Many  cf  the  persons  who 
contributed  much  toward  its  success  will 
not  be  among  Lho.se  of  us  attending  the 
opening  ceremonies,  but  the  spirit  of 
men  such  as  Dr.  John  R.  Haynes.  of  Los 
Antreles.  lives  on  in  the  great  public  works 
for  which  they  fought,  and  in  the  fur- 
therance of  which  they  gave  unstintingly 
of  their  time  and  their  fortunes.  Yes. 
it  will  be  a  great  day.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Central  Valley  project  goes  into  op- 
eration. The  project  itself  has  been  so 
well  described  by  Mr.  Davies  that  I  am 
happy  to  include  it  at  this  point  in  our 
Record. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  15.  1951] 
Big  Watek  PacjECT  Neaks  Complftion— Cen- 
tral Vallet  of  Calitornia  Irrigation  Plan 
Stasts  Al'ccst  1 — Thuman  May  Attend 

(By  Lawrence  E.  Davies) 
S.^cramtnto  Calif.,  July  14  — California's 
l6yO.0O0.OC0  Central  Valley  project,  center  of 
mar.y  a  bitter  fight  In  and  out  zi  Congress 
since  ccnstnictlon  work  began  14  years  ago. 
Is  about  ready  fcr  a  dramatic  public  dem- 
on-=Tratton. 

With  $400,000,000  worth  of  big  dams,  power 
plains,  pumps,  canals,  and  transmission  lines 
representing  the  first  phas*  ol  the  project- 
due  fci  completion  within  2  weeks,  the  Fed- 
era'.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  set  August  1 
as  the  starting  date  lor  integrated  operation 
of  the  project. 

During  the  following  10  days,  by  mean«  of 
K  system  of  rivers,  canals,  and  a  pumping 
station,  there  is  to  be  carried  out  what  the 
Bureau  describes  as  "the  lon^f  •  mass  move- 
ment of  water  ever  attempted  t,y  man."  Bu- 
reau cfficials  here  expre?  ^  '  confidence  that, 
dispue  ci:nS:cting  repor  utn  Washmtrton, 
President  Truman  would  tje  in  California  to 
purt'.cipate  at  Tracy  in  one  part  ol  the  10- 
day  program  on  August  4 

Tne  Central  Valley  prc>ct,  first  envisioned 
as  a  State  proposition  and  then  taken  over 
ar.d  expanded  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
leased  in  its  irrigation  aspects  on  the  fact  of 
an  uneven  water  distribution  in  CaliforiUa. 

VAL!  FT    500    Mn.E3   LONG 

Tne  Sacramento  Valley  on  ttie  north  and 
the  San  Joaquin  on  the  south  make  up  the 
Central  Valley.  500  miles  long.  The  San 
Jcaqum  Valley  has  two-thirds  oi  the  irri- 
gable land,  but  the  San  Jt«iquin  watershed 
offers  only  one-third  of  the  total  water  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  problem  posed  to  engineers 
was  how  to  transport  the  surplus  water  ol 
the  Sacramento  hundred^s  of  miles  soutJi- 
ward  to  help  Irrigate  the  simarid  San 
JoJiquin  area.  In  which  the  undergrotmd 
water  table  has  dropped  to  alarmingly  low 
depths. 

The  forthcoming  celebration  Is  to  mark 
the  solving  of  this  problem.  The  ceremony 
starts  at  Shasta,  the  world's  second  largest 
and  second  highest  concrete  dam.  10  mliea 


north  of  Redding  at  the  northernmost  end 
of  the  Central  Valley.  Water  being  conserved 
in  Shasta  Lake,  behind  the  dam.  wlU  be 
spilled  over  the  dam  and  sent  coursing  down 
the  Sacramento  River. 

Not  far  from  where  the  Sacramento  emp- 
ties Into  an  arm  of  San  Francisco  B*y,  some 
of  the  water  Is  to  l>e  diverted  from  the  river 
through  fioodgatea  Into  a  so-called  delta 
cross  channel. 

This  channel  carries  the  water  to  the  Tracy 
pumping  plant,  r«Dme  50  mUes  east  of  San 
Francisco.  Theie.  beginning  on  August  4, 
when  the  Shasta-releascd  waters  are  due  at 
Tracy,  a  set  of  six  powerful  pumv<fi  will  iUt 
the  waters  200  feel  Into  the  Delta-Mendota 
canal.  These  pumps,  capable  ol  lifting 
2  000.000  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  are  sec- 
ond only  in  size  to  pumps  Installed  by  the 
Bureau  at  Graad  Coulee  Dam  In  Washington 
to  lift  water  280  feet  out  of  Lake  Roosevelt 
to  irrigate  the  Columbia  Basin  lands  In  the 
central  part  of  that  State. 

The  pumping  plant  at  Tiacy  is  operated  by 
electricity  brought  do»Ti  from  the  Shasta 
Dam  generating  plant  over  a  Government 
transmission  line.  The  water  hoisted  by  tho 
plant  will  flow  southward  for  117  mllea 
through  the  Delta-Mendota  canal. 

At  the  canal's  southern  point  the  water 
will  be  dumped  into  the  San  Joaquin  Rivtr 
to  flow  back  northward  and  eventually 
empty  into  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  water  will 
be  released  from  Mlllerton  Lake,  behind 
Frlant  Datn.  near  Fresno,  into  the  Madera 
and  Friant-Kern  canals.  The  latter  will 
carry  It  southward  153  miles  to  the  vicinity 
of  BakersSeld,  500  miles  south  of  Shasta 
Dam. 

Becatise  of  the  relatively  small  water  sup- 
ply m  the  San  Joaquin  Basin,  it  is  unfeasible 
to  take  this  water  in  quantity  from  Mlllerton 
Lake  on  the  San  Joaquin  and  divert  it  north- 
ward 27  miles  through  the  Madera  canal  and 
southward  through  the  Friant-Kern  cinal 
without  replenishing  the  San  Joaquin  River 
itself  somewhere  along  the  way 

This  Is  why  the  Shasta  Lake  water  is  bemt? 
sent  all  the  way  down  to  Mendota  and 
dumped  into  the  San  Joaquin.  Thus,  in  a 
sen;e.  water  from  Shasta  Lake  will  be  used 
after  early  August  to  irrigate  lands  as  far 
south  as  Bakersfield  500  miles  from  this  lake 
Itself.  Actually,  some  symbolism  is  involved, 
since  the  Shasta  Liike  waters  will  start  back 
northward  after  being  poured  into  the  San 
Joaquin. 

Some  acreages  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
already  are  under  irrigation  from  Frlant 
Dam.  however  As  a  result.  Bureau  of  Recl?.- 
mntion  officials  have  collected  such  examples 
as  these: 

A  160-acre  farm  netting  $331  from  pas- 
turage 2  years  ago  with  this  year's  net  from 
an  irrigated  cotton  crop  estimated  at  close 
to  820,000.  a  400-acre  farm  netting  fl.STO 
from  barley  and  pasturrige  in  a  dry  farming 
ctT.:dition  with  an  expected  profit  this  year 
of  more  than  $77,400  from  cotton. 

Completed  parts  of  the  Central  Valley 
project  have  a  power  generating  «:apactty  of 
450, (XK)  kilowatts  and  are  designed  to  help 
control  winter  floods.  Increase  summer  water 
flows,  combat  salinity  on  larui  lands,  and 
Improve  river  navigation. 
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HON.  CUNTON  D.  McKlNNON 

or  CALTFOBiriA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  EEPRKSBNTATIV  E8 

Tuesdav,  Julv  10.  1951 
ICr.  McKINNOH.     ICr.  Speaker,  the 
question   of   whether   a   radio   station 


should  be  free  to  editorialize  has  been  a 
moot  question  before  FCC  for  many 
years.  Radio  stations  are  now  free  to 
use  their  facihties  for  editorial  com  - 
ments  and  the  manner  iv.  which  KFMB, 
of  San  Di^o,  Calif.,  is  'jsing  its  faciU- 
ties  should  prove  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Consress. 

Nr.w  that  most  communities  have  only 
one  newspaper,  freedom  of  edit)rial 
comment  by  radio  stations  seems  most 
desirable  and  radio  station  KFMB's  in- 
telligent utilization  of  that  freedom  has 
met  with  instantaneous  approval  from 
the  citizens  of  San  EMego. 

The  comment  follows: 

Annocnceb  1.  KFMB's  edltf»rtal  pa|;e 
Transcribed  and  heard  every  Friday  at  this 
time 

ANNocNiTK  2.  An  anxious,  perbaps  an 
eager  wcrld.  has  been  waiting  now  for  3 
we<ks  to  learn  whethex  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Communists  c«in  work  out  a  cease- 
fire agreement  In  Korea.  Has  an  OTert  act 
of  Sf  Viet  aggression  Anally  been  contained? 
Has  the  United  Nations,  through  lU  unlquti 
police  action,  really  become  a  formidable 
physical  force  In  world  affairs?  Is  peace 
80<jn  to  settle  over  a  peninsula  so  decimated 
by  war  that  it  Is  almost  literally  bankrupt 
of  housing,  wealth,  able-bodied,  healthy  cit- 
izens, transportation,  communications  and 
evervthlng  except  rlce-t>earlng  paddles? 

With  negotiations  beginning  tomorrow, 
well  soon  know  the  answers  to  thoae  ques- 
tions. But  there's  another  gnawing,  in- 
sistent, disquieting  quesUon  plaj^lng  all  of 
us.  "Will  we  again  lose  the  peace  as  we  al- 
most did  after  World  VTar  II?" 

Tonight.  KFMB  will  tackle  that  one,  cer- 
tainly as  grave  a  question  as  ever  faced  the 
American  public.  Here  to  give  you  this  sta- 
tion's own  opinion  Is  Paul  W.  White,  our  ex- 
ecutive editor. 

Mr  White.  VJ-day  was  such  a  short  time 
ago  We  all  rememtjer  what  happened.  The 
night  we  celebrated,  and  the  hangover  and 
hysteria  that  followed  We'd  won  the  war. 
hadn't  we? 

Wed  done  »o  well  that  Mussolini  had  been 
killed  by  his  countrymen.  Hitler  lay  dead 
by  his  own  hand,  the  Japanese  Emperor 
represented  now  merely  the  ghost  of  proud 
sovereignty.  Tuo  atomic  b<jmhe  and  a  series 
cf  rtasgermg  defeats  had  made  a  mortal  out 
of  a  god. 

We  were  sick  of  war.  utterly  sick  of  It. 
We  hated  price  and  wage  controls  and  ra- 
tionine.  Every  single,  solitary  Individual 
wanted  bac»,  in  his  own  hands,  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  destiny.  That  was  the 
American  way. 

So  what  did  w«*  do  In  our  :nad  ecstasy  of 
peace'' 

Weil,  we  brought  the  boys  home.  Any 
Congressman  who  suggested  that  we  might 
still  need  an  alert  and  expansive  Armed 
Force  was  howled  down  by  outraged  mothers. 
We  wanted  an  end  to  controls.  Certain 
people  were  on  hand  tn  assure  us  sUckly 
thai  the  law  of  supply-and-demand  would 
w'Tk  then,  that  prices  would  "level  out '  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  everything  for 
everybody  as  soon  as  the  production  wheels 
8t:irted  turning  again  exclusively  on  con- 
sumer goods. 

Surely  you  can  remember  what  happened 
to  pnces-^ven  in  the  face  of  ever-Increas- 
ing, record -breaking  production.  The  1939 
dollar  became  worth  75  centt.  then  cloaer  to 
60,  then  down  to  19.  Maybe  today  It's  worth 
40 — it  all  depends  upon  what  index  you  use 
to  prove  a  point. 

Two  other  things  happened  that  shouldn't 
have  happened.  In  1»4«,  a  Congre«  was 
elected  on  the  promlae  that  taxes  would  be 
reduced.  Tt»y  were,  all  right,  tout  DOttxfnc 
more  phraiey  was  ever  handed  th*  aTerag* 
American.     People   paid    lower    p«rcentaif«» 
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o,'  tiMtr  tnecaMS  la  tasas.  but  btfltcr  par> 
on t till  In  mm*  at  tbe  rtl\i»  ot  Uictr 
moatj.  kai  no  c9art  wbatcrtr  wm  vama» 
to  writ*  off  tlM  inoa*u\>ua  DttioniU  debt 

"nm  oCSmt  t&ln^  wu  m  eecnomy  *«<«  tn 
our  dtftnw  cstabUchmcct.  We.  wtio  vcrv 
M>  ve«k  tn  IMO  and  IMl— tt  mwbw  tmpoml- 
bte  DOW  tttat  •  r«t»«w&I  of  tbr  dnii  bill 
psaerd  by  only  ft  siij^le  row — were  wvakvn- 
i&C  ftgaUi.  We,  wbo  tl»auMl  b*v«  been  &bl«> 
to  fcMf»  tbat  w««lLn«n  in  mii^d,  «sproiAl>y 
when  SoTtet  Ruasto  mad*  It  clear  to  anyone 
wtth  e|«i  and  ean  tbat  domluatuw  by  the 
foreea  of  eooununtam  w*»  a  w<>rk!-wtde  itoal. 
Bat.  BO. 

W*  eroMad  tiff  t&e  Ikrt  a  pro)cctcd  baitle- 
ahip  bcr«>:  ve  i^ve  up  a  dintton  of  Bkannea 
there,  we  quit  co:d  a&  tbe  aXrplJUie  aod  tht 
tank  makert:  we  rjt  cur  Arxny  artd  our  Air 
Corpa.  we  doacd  down  pLauu  maktni:  arti- 
lleial  nibbar:  we  raa  our  ailatrc  aa  tbouf^h 
tb*  Kremlin  were  liwu'ns  *-he  orders.  Ti>u 
It  Wawe  tba  RcfmbUcans.  Tou  cant 
tba  DoBOCrau  Tou  eact  btanie  tbe 
Tou  cant  biAme  the  onbcly 
tkat  keeps  oonaerrmxive  Democrata 
ifKibtleaiia  In  actuaJ  oontrol  of  Con- 
To«  eaa  aaly  blaiae  tbe  people,  and 
tlwy  pmi  dktBt  tmdcntand.  Maybe  tbey 
naaded  fuklaxtce  aiMl  Iea<}ersb:p.  but  about 
ail  they  beainl  and  read  was  *>coaoiBy  ectwi- 
omy.  •eaooay.'*  aa  tbougb  that  word  had 
aoBMftoa-  aequlred  a  aptntual  aanctity 

R  waan't  enotigh  that  auatia  kept  on  ex- 
ywiMlimr.  Nobody  cared  too  much  abou: 
eren  the  loaa  ot  arubboni  little  CaxchoelO" 
Taite.  lac  aioiie  the  sprawttnc  mats  of  China 
After  all.  we  had  the  atomic  bomb,  didn't 
we?  SfCB  tf  the  Suasian»  got  a  clue — it 
timed  o«t  that  Ameneaixs  in  the  pay  of  the 
OoBUBaaavta  ::aTe  'em  aat  only  the  clue  but 
the  btaeprtnta — we'd  still  be  ao  far  ahead 
vt  any  pnaiihli,  enemy  that  we  were  sale 
-B*fe.- 

Thmf  abuaiMl  ua  a  little  more  than  a  year 
afo  Jort  how  aafc  w«  were.  KPICB  doasu't 
iJKTW— cr  pretend  to  kr.ow  — the  Cocimuntst 
tiMitahla.  but  the  Korean  txpnm  was  prob- 
ably di»  to  Ttatt  next  njch  baetions  ac  For. 
laoaa.  tha  Phlltpplnca.  cur  hard-won  chain 
ol  fmcLite  iBlanda.  and  poaaihiy  Japan  ttaelT. 
AD  theaa  tn  addition  tc  ".he  present  adven- 
turaa  ta  Tmlncfatna  and  Malaya.  To  ta) 
BcAUng  or  Tsat  Tlbrt.  where  we  nor  any- 
body eJaa  raaUy  irted  to  stay  the  forcaa  ot 


things.  It  get  ua  started 
agalu  dewkifMag  our  oaUltary  musclea  and 
our  armed  m%ht.  At  first  everyone  buckled 
down  to  the  Job.  aware  thai  sacrtfloea  would 
have  to  ha  Mada  not  only  in  the  spilled 
blood  of  our  fighting  men  but  on  the  home 
front  aa  welL 

»ut,  (or  sonw  reaaon.  tj«  sacnfloeB  wercnt 
called  for  very  seen  The  Nation  prepared 
to  tighten  IIB  bait  and  then  found,  stiddenly 
It  waa  fatter  than  eeer  and  had  actually 
gained  weight. 

The  gnnthUng  began.  Why  did  we  cvei 
get  otvaaltw  loused  up  In  Korea  anyway? 
Why  did  tfaa  United  Statea  hate  to  supply 
aiaost  all  of  Uie  U.  If .  flghung  sveagth.  with 
only  tofcea  foroee  from  17  aliiea?  What's  in 
It  for  ua? 

War  productioo  sagged.  ClrUians  weren't 
ewn  dmatlng  enough  blood  ta  anawer  emer- 
gancy  appaaii  from  frcnt-Une  hoapttala  in 
Korea.  And  the  wa^ea.  priae,  and  farm 
auhsidy  controls'  biU  parsed  la^t  year  sud- 
daaly  aa«Md  cnaroua.  Credit  reaitrteUoeM 
_  nonaal  bualneaa.  Of  course 
Why  had  thry  been  nasaiicl  tn  tne 
fin*  ptaevT 

in  Kcrea  even  lookad 
Uka  a  wmmati  yoHOUity. 

Toooui  iHMgliM  What  nuy  happen  now. 
U  tkant^  a  mmm-lkn.  sit  dijwn.  bay 

I  morte  ail  over  _, 

1,  tt  VcRnoBt.  haa'w— 

h*%  SMt  asf  tarther  controla.  aad 

■  oa  sfittary  cspeadttorea. 

b«  ahottU  to  bring  the  hoy* 


home  and  pet  >m  cut  rf  uniform  The  no^d 
for  a  bit  protection ary  Army  m  Japan  n;id 
In  Western  Esirope  won't  be  any  \e%s.  tit 
who  tr  prore  It' 

The  need  for  li  hiijhly  mec bantwd  mrbll!" 
Army  and  Marine  Corpn  far  a  fleet  tn  pa'r  1 
tbe  neren  seas,  and  the  nerd  for  i\n  A:r  F  •.•>' 
faster  and  with  more  ttre  power  thai:  ni.y 
other,  wrr.t  be  anv  less,  tut  who's  •■-  ?■=',, '^- 
li&h  that' 

The  aec:!  t.--  rontrol  !r.fL\'ion  will  "f  cr-:r - 
er.  not  le«s  If  that  l«n '  dene  K  r'M  r>:i 
be  ■BTitten  off  the  books  a.^  !\  t1«»H<l  '.os.^  Tlv 
kids  who  were  killed  over  there  tr.  th"'» 
mountains  ard  in  the  murk  *r.cl  .T.!re  -\ve;i. 
they  Ju!«t  got  killed.  rha:'s  ill 

Somewiy.  somehni-,  thr  irsMt-  n:'j.<:'  fc<» 
s3\Td  fr.:m  the  t:at:edy  f .'  n-;rklr.g  th^  san.e 
m-'taJce  t-a-lre  w.thm  5  vear?  KFVIB  c1-.;'.- 
cates  i%ff[i  to  arr^id'.nsr  •:ha:  mistak*'  EX  os 
any  memt;er  of  :^ur  .lUtlience  have  a  'pl.Ti  r 
a  pri^ir^am — or  even  s  nebulous  idei-  'h.it 
w:ll  help''  Bec.iL..se  rlgh*  r.ctr,  with  pe:"i.'f' 
»o  near  and  ro  Ukely,  it  could  easily  'of  'he 
time  to  dance  '■>ur  way  t    ward  disaster 

A»r?»crvrTji  2  Th'.5  ha-<;  b«en  »he  rfg-.ilir 
edition  ol  KFMB's  Edltorui!  Page.  In  which 
the  station  exprf^s^es  :',3  i'Tn  i-p!.'-;i^;i  ,;n 
rurre:.*  events  We  shall  be  gl'»d  to  he;ir 
from  others.  'Whether  cr  not  they  acree 
with  VIS 


A'TNccNcni    !     The    preceding 


scribed      Th:5  is  KTMB.  Sa: 
news  and  pufclic  service. 


Die, 


c— flr^t 


n- 


Price  Ccatrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOW.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

cr  Niw  Yoax 
IS  THl  HOU?*K  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIV'^S 

Monday,  Julu  IS.  1951 

Mr     McORATH.      Mr     Speaker    our 

country  launched  upon  a  3:reai  pror:  im 
of  mobiliziiiij  it-s  mil.ury  aiid  tcunoinic 
slrerufth  agaiiist  the  world-wide  thit;vl 
of  Russian  expansionism  last  Setr.em- 
ber  wh€n  the  Defen5e  Production  Act 
was  pas'ed  by  the  Conerps.s  The  act 
ua5  an  mtea;ratpd  pio-;ram  that  ainT:d 
to  facilitate  the  production  of  gaod.s  re- 
quired by  the  military  and  ^t  the  ^■amp 
tune  to  avoid  inflation  ihroui^h  pr.c 
and  wage  siabiii/.ition  One  uuhout 
the  other  could  only  re>-ult  \v,  leopariuz- 
ing  our  major  ubjectivf.  which  is  tr;  pre- 
serve the  democratic  wav  of  life  apain^t 
the  mac.hinaticns  of  the  policies  of  a  ,- 
LTCssicn  emanating  from  the  KrrnriLn. 

On  April  26.  1951,  the  President  ler- 
oaunended  to  the  Contiretss  a  n-jmoer  of 
ameudments  that  were  df'sign»d  to 
strenrthen  the  Defen«;e  Production  Act 
Among  thew  were  authorisation  to 
build  and  op«?rate  defense  plants  whtre 
necessary  to  prod'ace  e'vsential  matr!-;al:, 
and  equipment,  siron^er  mean^  foi  <  a- 
forc-ng  price-control  rpguIation.s.  r.  -,u- 
lation  of  speculauve  trading  on  tho 
commodity  exchanges,  and  more  tlltc- 
tive  control  over  residcntmi  and  ccra- 
mercial  rents.  Immediately  thereaft-r. 
powerful  lobbies  descend?^  on  Wii  n- 
Ington  orfing  an  end  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Hm  oppooenta  of  an  eflecUve  price - 
control  procram  »re  ready  to  gamble 
▼ith  our  nattoiml  lecurlty  by  failing  to 
gl»e  th«  Miminlstration  tbe  necessary 
tooto  tui  Iteepir-g  tbe  price  level  stable. 


Thl^  should  delight  the  Russian  leaders, 
who  have  long  nourished  the  strong  be- 
lief that  inflation  is  the  most  effective 
internal  device  for  destroying  the  free- 
enterpri-se  system.  Those  in  our  midst 
who  clamor  for  scrapping  price,  wage, 
and  rent  controls  are  apparently  willing 
tc  n.sk  industrial  strife  and  national  dis- 
unity by  giving  free  reiyn  to  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  So  .strong  is  their  yearn- 
ine  for  bu.«:iness  as  usual  that  they  are 
ready  to  delude  themselves  and  the 
Am-  ric.in  people  with  all  sorts  of  spe- 
cious arguments.  They  may  be  ready 
to  mriiilpe  in  pleasant  illusions,  but  one 
fact  they  cannot  »gnore.  namely,  that 
miiitaiy  e.xpenditures  which  have  been 
running  at  the  annual  rate  of  $25,000,- 
COO  000  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1951  will  increase  to  the  rate  of  $30.- 
000  OCO.OCO  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
rate  of  expenditure  will  powerfully 
>trens;then  inflationary  pressu'^es. 

Since  Korea  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  ha.s  taken  $20,000,000,000  out  of 
tho  pockets  of  consumers.  The  people 
in  my  district — the  Twenty-sixth  Con- 
;:rt^s.<;!onal  District  of  New  York— have 
had  -0  pay  out  S50.0O0.0OO  because  of  the 
ri.se  m  prices  since  June  1950.  They 
:o<:k  to  their  Government  to  prevent  any 
further  deteriorations  of  their  standard 
of  livme.  They  are  willing  to  make  sac- 
rific  .s  but  they  are  not  willing  o  see 
ct:v;s  proP.t  from  inflaticn  v.'hile  they 
watch  then-  savings  shrink  and  their 
buyinii  power  reduced. 

Th-^  American  people  know  that  half- 
hearted measures  are  no  way  to  bu  Id  up 
strong  d^  fensos  against  a  powerfi  1  fee. 
This  is  no  time  for  yi'ildin?  to  pn-ssure 
erLup.s.  That  is  the  road  to  disaster. 
The  emergency  calls  for  self-sacnf.cc  by 
bu.sinf  ssm^n,  farm>Ts.  and  lafcoren .  Let 
ii^  ■(!!  pull  together  to  achieve  our  ccm- 
m.,n  ubjeciive. 


No  G:ate-Fire  for  loflaHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS; 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KSNTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  T'VES 

Monday,  July  IS,  1951 

Mr  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
it':i'. .'  to  exiend  my  remarks,  I  iiclude 
the  following  address  by  the  HonDi\ibie 
Ch.vjies  Sa-A-yer.  Secretary  of  Com  nerce. 
which  v,ds  broadcast  over  the  Colimbia 
EioadcastiuK  System  on  July  13,  1951: 

I     -I'M.!    talk    lor    a    few    minuti\>?    aCout 

Wf  have  liijpoficd  c-^niroli  upon  oi  rselves 
htfCiiu**'  we  have  taflaiiuji.  We  havi  influ- 
t.uii  because  we  do  u^t  ha\e  enough  {.roduc- 
•Ina  :^  gu  around.  Uniesa  we  keep  c  jntroU 
•.V."  wiu  n.-c  be  able  to  claaanel  tbls  prtduc- 
t.on  into  delense  actlvltlee.  Unless  ve  keep 
i«jntr<  is  liLflHtlon  will  greatly  harm  is  and 
perxiaps  permanently  barm  us. 

It  •.vUl  not  do  to  My  that  If  we  (all  to 
retain  controls  we  can  reimpoae  then  II  In- 
flation geu  uut  cX  hand.  Nothing  ahi  rt  ol  a 
terrlhc  depn!ssion.  the  results  of  whlc  i,  both 
suclal  and  ecunoml':  !t  li  ImpoMlble  to  fore- 
see and  appalling  contemplate,  caa  hav* 
any  »ub8tanUAl  "I'.ct  on  rising  prld  i  once 
all  contrcls  are  lifted.     Tbla  sober  tiiuught 


should  occupy  the  minds  of  all  those  now 
facing  the  question.  "Shall  controls  be 
continued?" 

The  meet  vigorous  expressions  of  opinion 
on  controls  have  come  from  organizations  of 
business,  agriculture,  and  lalx)r.  They  are 
not  in  agreement,  but  they  are  vocal  and 
Influential.  They  are  vcx;al  as  spokesmen 
for  p;irtlcular  groups,  but  It  Is  well  for  them, 
and  for  us,  to  keep  In  mind  that  business- 
men, farmers,  and  members  of  organized 
labor  are  also  members  of  other  groups. 
Tliey  are  first  of  all  Americans — citizens  of 
our  great  country.  They  are  ail  taxpayers. 
They  liavc  sons  and  brothers  atid  husbands 
and  daughters  and  sisters  serving  in  Korea. 
They  are  also  consumers  and  as  consumers 
have  a  vital  and  personal  Interest  In  the 
efTort  to  Iceep  Inflation  from  getting  out  of 
hand. 

There  is  another  group,  large  in  numbers. 
but  not  too  vocal — those  with  fixed  In- 
comes— disabled  veterans,  pensioners. 
white-collar  workers,  upon  whom  the  pres- 
sure of  Inflation  bears  with  continued  and 
increasing  severity  and  who  are  not  In  a 
position  to  demand  or  to  secure  Increases 
In  income  which  will  match  inflationary  de- 
vel'-ipments.  For  them,  the  control  of  in- 
flation IS  vital.  An  abandonment  of  con- 
trols today  would  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect upon  them. 

Very  few  people  are  in  favor  of  controls 
for  the  sake  of  merely  controlling  some- 
body— I  certainly  am  not  I  would  prefer 
to  live  In  a  happy  state  where  I.  at  least, 
could  do  what  I  pleased — although  I  would 
probably  have  some  doubts  about  the  wl.s- 
dom  of  this  for  t!ie  other  fellow.  I  kno-w. 
of  course,  that  this  Is  impossible.  We  op- 
erate daily  under  all  sorts  of  controls. 
Many  of  them  few  people  question  Con- 
trol fxerct.'^ed  by  the  police,  control  exer- 
cised by  local  health  departments,  are  ex- 
amples. 

For  3  years  I  have  exercised  contr'^1  o\er 
the  export  of  commodities  fmm  this  coun- 
try. I  will  leave  it  to  my  listeners  to  en- 
vision the  catastrophe  which  would  follow 
if  all  controls  were  immediately  removed 
and  shipments  from  this  country  were  per- 
mitted to  all  parts  of  the  world,  without 
any  restriction  or  restraint  whatsoever  If 
we  were  to  permit  materials  badly  needed 
here  or  materials  of  high  strategic  value  to 
go  to  Red  China,  each  of  you  would  regard 
such  an  action  with  horror. 

The  handling  of  export  controls  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult find  at  times  an  irritating  task,  but 
it  iias  been  done  I  hope  and  believe  it  has 
been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Con- 
gress, iiiid  my  belief  is  supported  by  tlie  fact 
tiiHt  recently  our  export  control  a'Uthonty 
was  exter.ded  for  2  ye;irs  wlthovit  one  dis- 
senting vote  In  eitiier  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate. 

So-called  indirect  coiUrols  and  other  sug- 
gested remedies  will  not  suffice — now. 
Grp.:t  increases  In  taxation  and  drastic  re- 
duction of  Government  expcns-es,  especially 
military  expenses,  where  most  of  the  money 
is  now  going,  would  undoubtedly  greatly 
reduce  inf.ationary  pressures.  There  are. 
however,  limits  to  taxation — the  law  of 
diminishing  returns  will  begin  to  ojjerate; 
and  tn  the  military  field  ihcrs  are  certainly 
limits  to  what  we  cun  do  in  the  wuy  of 
economy. 

Controls  imposed  are  not  necessarily  per- 
manent. To  say  that  they  are  is  nonsense. 
They  were  removed  after  World  War  II.  and 
in  my  own  Department,  about  a  year  and  a 
halt  ago,  when  the  need  for  export  controls 
lessened.  I  reduced  substantially  the  num- 
ber of  commodities  under  control  and  re- 
leased hundreds  of  employees  who  were 
handling  them.  I  will  do  It  again  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  offers. 

As  early  as  last  July  I  slated  that  I 
thought  we  should  impose  Immediate  price 
and  wage  controls,  that  by  this  method  we 


vould  k'TOld  •  spiral  of  Inflation  which 
wotild  become  more  severe  as  time  went  on. 
Events  have  proved  that  I  was  right.  The 
fact  that  we  did  not  Impose  these  controls 
earlier  Is.  however,  no  reason  for  releasing 
them  now  while  they  are  still  needed. 

I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  that  there  are 
certain  commodities  which  at  the  moment 
are  in  ample  supply.  Some  articles  are  sell- 
ing below  the  price  celling  for  that  reason. 
While,  for  them,  at  the  moment  controls 
arre  not  necessary,  neither  are  these  con- 
trols hurting  anybody.  When  the  supply 
is  reduced  and  the  demand  increased,  the 
ceiling  will  be  there  to  protect  the  consum- 
er. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore many  commodities  now  in  free  supply 
w^ill  be  aljsorbed  by  a  public  with  ample 
cash. 

There  are,  of  cotirse.  today  some  unem- 
ployed In  this  country;  and  it  is  no  com- 
fort to  a  man  out  of  work  to  be  told  by 
statistics  that  many  men  are  at  work. 
However,  our  last  census  report  on  employ- 
ment, taken  as  of  the  middle  of  June,  shows 
total  civilian  employment  at  61,800.000. 
This  means  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  of  America  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
It  is  childish  to  pretend  that  inflationary 
pressures  are  not  upon  us. 

I  will  leave  generalities  and  talk  specifi- 
cally about  commodities  with  which  I  am 
particularly  concerned,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Sulfur,  for  example.  While  our 
country  is  self-sufBcient  in  sulfur,  its  ex- 
perts of  this  item  are  vital  to  the  Indus- 
tries of  practically  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  free  world  If  all  controls  upon  the 
use  ajid  export  of  sulfur  were  removed, 
prices  would  skyrocket,  the  supply  would 
go  to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless  of  the 
location  or  essentiality  of  its  use.  and  the 
whole  economy — not  to  speak  of  the  defense 
maclilnery — would    be   thrown    out    of    gesir. 

I  will  mentioi;  an  Item  more  familiar  to 
the  "werage  America.! — structural  s'.et'l.  In 
the  four*h  quarter  of  this  year  only  1,300  OIK) 
tons  will  be  available.  Requests  already 
in  hand  show  that  2,400,000  tons  could  be 
used  by  the  military,  the  defense -supporting 
activities,  and  the  essentia!  civilan  economy. 
In  other  words,  we  could  use  almost  twice 
as  much  structural  steel  as  we  will  have  To 
say  that  control  of  this  item  Is  unnecessary 
is  to  contradict  facts  which  are  indisputable. 

Of  the  three  materials  which  are  now 
under  the  controlled  materials  plan — steel. 
copper,  and  aluminum — the  total  demand  is 
now  at  about  3i  percent  above  supply.  The 
controlled  materials  plan  cannot  increase 
the  supply,  it  can  see  that  distribution  is 
made  with  a  proper  regard  lor  the  various 
needs  of  our  economy  and.  In  particular, 
the  i-.eeds  ol  the  small-business  man 

The  real  solution  of  Inflation  is  increased 
production.  Increasea  production  involves 
an  expansion  prijgram  The  target  for  steel 
is  118.000.000  tons  by  1953.  Tlie  target  lor 
aluminum  is  1.500  000  tons  as  s^x)n  as  we 
can  get  it,  roughly  double  tlie  capacity  at 
the  time  our  defense  program  began.  If  con- 
trols are  abandoned  it  will  be  Impossible  to 
assure  the  fiow  of  the  materials  needed  fur 
the  construction  of  these  facihties  or.  m 
the  case  of  aluminum,  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  power.  Only  by  controls  during 
the  immediate  future  can  wc  get  along  with- 
out controls  later. 

Immediately  following  the  Communist  at- 
tack  in  Korea,  we  experienced  a  feeling  of 
unity  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  which 
were  most  encouraging.  People  from  all 
walks  of  life  joined  in  statements  that  we 
must  discipline  ourselves  tc  meet  the 
emergency.  I  quote  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  Ijoth  parties: 

"Controls  authorized  or  Imposed  now  seem 
a  small  sacrifice  of  liberty  In  tirms  of  what 
failure  to  mobilize  our  economy  may  \iltl- 
mately  bring." 

"Controls  are  distasteful  and  contrary  to 
the  psychology  of  our  form  of   government 


and  our  way  of  life,  btit  the  present  workU 
shaJtiXig  crlaee  make  them  neressory." 

"We  are  gfdng  to  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  Institute  oontrols 
which  may  be  painful,  but  controls  on  the 
domestic  front  will  naalntatn  a  stable  situa- 
tion and  give  proper  backing  to  the  boys 
overseas." 

Every  one  of  these  statements  was  true 
when  made  and  is  true  now — with  equal,  if 
not  greater  force,  than  1  year  ago. 

I  hope,  as  we  all  do.  that  the  war  is  attout 
to  end  in  Korea.  If  we  permit  this  pos- 
sibility to  lull  us  Into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity, if  we  relax  from  otir  determination 
to  prepare  for  adequate  defence,  we  shaU 
suffer  Immeasurably  from  our  folly. 

If  we  are  asked,  "Is  there  nothing  which 
can  be  done  to  remove  the  pressures  of  in- 
flation?" my  answer  is,  "Yes.  and  it  will 
produce  a  prompt  result."  We  can  decide  to 
abandon  ail  operations  to  defend  ourselves. 
all  military  aid  to  tmr  alUcs;  we  can  agree 
to  a  quick  truce,  or  even  treaty  of  peace,  in 
Korea,  yielding  to  the  Communists  whatever 
they  demand.  By  these  simple  procedures 
we  can  remove  the  need  for  moet  of  the 
controls  we  now  operate.  Sucih  procedures 
would,  of  course,  have  other  results,  far 
worse  than  sny  <x>nnx>ls  we  have  had  or  will 
ever  have.  We  would  make  ourselves  the 
helpless  prey  of  communism.  We  would  let 
oiu-  allies  shift  for  themselves.  We  would,  in 
short,  te  entering  deliberately  upon  the  road 
to  chaos.  This  course  we  will  not  take.  If. 
however,  we  Intend  to  defend  ourselves,  to 
prepare.  If  necessary,  for  an  attack  against 
ua:  if  we  think  the  many  liberties  and  bless- 
ings we  enjoy  are  worth  pmerving,  we  must 
ignore  temporary  and  unimportant  incon- 
veniences, and  even  sacrifices,  and  determine 
to  see  this  thing  through. 

May  I  say  in  closing  that  not  only  Con- 
gressmen have  a  great  and  seriotis  responsi- 
bility at  this  time,  but  those  of  us  in 
executive  positions  should  make  It  clear,  and 
make  our  promise  explicit.  thRt  as  soon  as 
controls  can  be  abandoned  or  alleviated,  they 
will  be.  For  whatever  part  I  play  in  the 
control  operation,  I  personnlly  make  that 
pledge.  I  am  certain  that  ethers  handling 
controls    will    willingly    do   the    same. 

Our  enemy  In  Korea  is  communism:  our 
enemy  in  America  is  inflation.  We  hear  of 
cease-fire  talks  in  Korea  and  the  war  there 
may  trtop  by  agreement.  We  w?dl  mfver  wlt- 
ness  cease-fire  talks  about  inflation.  Th9 
war  against  inflation  mill  never  be  stopped 
by  conversation  or  agreement.  It  will  be 
stopped  by  positive  and  continued  action. 
This  enemy  will  not  compromise;  he  muit  be 
conquered.  He  is  momentarily  checked. 
Let  uE  see  thai  he  does  not  get  on  the  ram- 
page again. 


Hiitory  of  Lahot  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DONALD  L  O'TOOLE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  16. 1951 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Nat  Mesfiing  at  InstallaUon  of  officers  of 
the  Walters  and  Waitresses  Union.  Local 
No.  2,  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  July  5, 
1951: 

The  history  of  labcr  In  the  United  SUtee 
Is  relatively  unknown;  numerous  mlacon- 
ceptions  about  unions  still  exist,  and  mis- 
takes arising  from  ignorance  create  dllBctilt 
situations.        Many   union   regulations   rest 
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fe* 


lis  >    •^ 
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El-  J 


upon  lout  •aa  bltt«r  fKpwtenew  oC  tndu»- 
trial  htaum.  tt  tb»  ttmr  ot  vaMm^OTtamt 
wmn  maow<  by  adaqaati   meantj,  kum 

ScoM  vHan  liiiliiri  b«T«  indeed  mtauaed 
♦hrlr  oAm*  Kor  ttaair  ofvn  pcnonal  MlTuita«ci 
and  ■gyriMllwniiT  Bowcvrr.  tte  InteUl- 
g«at  pcncQ  wtll  examine  th«  ftttuattan  at  i. 
wfenlc  hatan  fomlaf  an  adrrrve  opinion 
Oor  |r**^*«^'  arsMOi  baa  net  been  oaB(t«nn«<:i 
bccauw  warn*  potmcal  l«ad«n  hav*  b««rL 
fuimil  M  to  Obooaat.  iDdlrkluai  bankers 
hav*  hMB  pny««n  ucvc»-(h7  of  ttw  trur; 
plaeaC  te  ttaaa.  T«t.  ««  4o  act  coodrmii 
>.»iY*-*»»j  OB  tbat  acocmnt.  Bow  can  any- 
aot  tB  kli  rtsht  Bind  eoDdamn  tix  AaMr>can 
later  — uwMaat  aa  a  vtioic.  0&I7  bacau*) 
«•  tad  aa  mvortby  IwMlar  la  aaac  tns^- 


wlli  afaow  tfa«t  Ubor  onknu 

«p  la  tte  Unltad  8tat«a  m  a  pralaa- 

ky  ■owMBt  In  mutual  aM  and  to  pro- 

fj  rtMA.-a  a  raluabia  oaatrtbockm  uj 
:  al  oar  eoontry  bj  way  of  mgb- 
a(  ItTlDf  and  tncrcaacd  aocUl 
oaatlntad  parUctpaUon  in 
tto»  all-oat  productkn  aCort  durtac  World 
Wte  I  ABd  Wortd  War  n  waa  a  dlattnculxbcd 
to  titec  raeord.  Fraduetteo  wma 
wurfaita  aacrlflrffrt  tbclr 
at  tiM  ■uitaaaJL  axKl 
t****"**  naanalTlra  aa  a 
raaoit  oC  tb*  aprad-up  cyvtcm. 
TIm  owa  aad  waanak  wbo  maka  up  the 
tatmg  ara  typical  Aamteaa  eitiaan^ 
oatta  tar  ^tacifle  acnnnaHai  purpoaaa. 
wtUkOttt  aaUonna, 
and  brain  ara  lndia> 
la  paara  and  In  var.  Con- 
trary to  aooa  eoneaptlooa.  for  aadi  unaTc4d- 
whleli  dlacurba  pimlmiitnii.  Uvou- 
vct  atrUtaa  ara  pravonbad  by  vaion  neso- 
Tb»  graat  Dia)orlty  of  uniona  co- 
wltib  amployaca  in  eoUectiTe  bargam- 
tag  aad  loyally  atolda  by  tbatr  cootracta. 
la  Btaraly  a  loflcal  appil- 
Qi  aMiaritr  roia.  and  la  aa  fair  aa  our 
of  M^bUe  taiattrm.  undar  which  w« 
all  ikara  the  eoata  al  maintaining  the  serr- 
leaa  tbMt  ptotaaC  aad  adiaoate  aa.  The  uniona 
joatly  dimtm.  that  aU  workara  who  enjoy 
by  union  aCorta  ahould  aa- 
tbm  rapoDdbiJtty  at  unioa  membcr- 
aaapioyera  are  eooTiseed.  and 
rlfktfttay  aa.  that  it  ia  to  tiielr  adrantaga 
to  deal  wttk  tlMr  wockera  eoUactlvaiy 
throoch  tike  anloo  reprcaantatlve  and  hare 
Um  ««rtar  aubjact  to  union  diartpltne,  to 
that  tha  prorlMooa  at  the  agreenaei^  can  ba 
UWon  aanaceiBeat  eooperatkm  ha« 
quite  aoooaaafuUy  and  wta 
by  the  dle-haida  as  the 
only  m^tbot  tor  peaceful  ooUeetiTe  bargain- 

Baployera  naad  the  oouita  to  supprev 
uniooa.  planted  aplea  wtthin  union  ranJu, 
hired  laacrtan  to  nnaab  picket  lines,  sc  as 
to  pravaat  eoOaetlva  barfalatng.  Happily 
thoee  daya  are  largely  fouc:  euch  actlriuea 
They  »>*<^iwi  itowarer.  be 
a  warnlnf  agataet  tbetr  pos- 

ra^XKUlbUlty  aa  ctttaena  of  tbe 

a#i.  to  know  bow  aad  why 

up.  aad  to  eaamlnc  their  geo- 

Tliaa  w«  en  eliminator   ten- 

betwcen  labor  and  mac- 


our   eoDtemporary 
with  a  better  understaod- 
aaiTtBg  them. 

Iflc*  other  democratic  or- 

the  Intelllganee  at  their 

to  akaoaa  good  ottcara,   and   to 

poUdaa  la  the  light 

Khaa  ever,  cltlaana  or- 

I  aa  tkft  lob  ataoold  be  informed  about 

the  general  eronomtr  slt- 

kt  that  unloDa  dont  haw 

■Aalaaea  or  atartTal;  li>- 

partlelpate  in  endcarom 

bat'waa  labor  and  cunag<9- 


mcnt.  Wnrfao9  knovt  that  mart  and  bet- 
ter prodtKtion  U  achieved  by  worken  when 
they  are  treats!  properly,  and  It  U  our  busl- 
tMas  to  ate  to  It  that  they  are  treated  prop- 
erly. Dictatorship  should  hsre  no  pl.xce  m 
Utxx.  industry,  iw  in  politics.  H  union  mem- 
bers are  well  Informed  they  caa  corrett  t.uch 
dai^ers.  Thank  Ood  for  the  memfcers  nt 
the  Walters  and  Waitresses  Union,  Loca;  N'\ 
2.  they  are  Informed  and  lnieUl«ent  peorie, 
who  are  conatanlly  seekln,{  acre  inl  .nna- 
tion  for  the  betterment  cf  their  o  nditi ms 
and  lor  the  community. 

One  other  problem  tl^at  the  ccmm\ini'y 
facaa  la  the  fear  of  laiwr's  power,  winch 
exlsU  In  the  minds  rf  the  people  who  ure 
not  Informed  about  the  labcr  movempr.T. 
The  prevalent  mlsccuceptliin  that  the  New 
Deal  has  ftlven  labor  a  special  privUesed  po- 
siUou.  aad  that  it  may  misuse  It*  power,  must 
be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  thi->se  who 
think  so.  They  must  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  real  blessing  workers  and  their  unions 
bring  to  a  community.  This  fear  rests  upon 
l^orauce  about  the  purpose  and  practice 
of  the  trade-union  movement,  and  a  lacii 
of  knowledge  of  the  American  citlzeus  who 
form  the  trade  unions. 

Local  No.  2.  of  the  Waiters  and  Waitresses 
nnkm.  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Is  afBUated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labcr  a:id 
the  A.  7  of  L.  as  an  organization  has  alvays 
refused  to  organize  a  pcUtical  labor  party. 
It  Insiata  that  It  is  nonpolltlc&l  and  non- 
partisan. This  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  not 
interested  in  politics.  It  has.  In  fact,  a  very 
definite  interest,  the  election  of  candidates 
filendiy  to  labor  and  the  defeat  of  these  op- 
poaed  to  labor  Is  very  important  I:  ad- 
heres to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  [m- 
mortal  Samuel  Gompers.  "To  reward  i:s 
friends  and  ptinish  Its  enemies "  Tins 
means  that  it  continually  indorses  and  worlds 
for  particular  candidates,  no  matter  what 
their  poUtlcal  label  may  be.  It  was  the  u.se 
of  Injunctions  in  labor  disputes  that  brought 
us  into  the  political  arena  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not. 

Aifain  great  fear  clutches  the  wor'.d  Six 
years  after  the  defeat  of  the  totalitarian 
farces  In  the  Second  World  War.  the  demo- 
cratic world  Is  still  under  threat  of  totali- 
tarian aggreaaion.  The  ruthless  Invasion  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  by  an  army  cf  Com- 
munlat  puppets,  organized,  equipped,  and 
directed  by  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  has  made 
It  clear  that  free  nations  must  at  all  times 
be  fully  prepared  to  fight  in  defense  cf  pea  e 
and  freedom. 

Despite  the  strains  and  tensions  of  two 
world  wars  in  one  century,  America  hi.s  con- 
tinued her  forward  social  and  economic  prog- 
reaa.  Preedom  has  been  snuffed  out  in  half 
a  dosen  Kuropean  countries,  and  on  much 
of  the  Asiatic  Continent.  But  freedom  ccn- 
tlnoea  to  thrive  In  America,  because  150.000. - 
000  people  of  variotis  religious  beliefs  and 
racial  backgrounds  have  developed  a  system 
of  government,  and  a  pattern  of  human  rela- 
tlona  based  on  respect  for  the  rlsjhts  of 
their  neighbors.  Today,  we  are  asked  to  put 
our  own  evaluation  on  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, In  the  things  we  are  ready  to  (jlve  up 
for  It,  and  the  sacrifices  we  are  ready  to 
make.  Should  we  price  freedom  and  democ- 
racy too  low  it  win  be  taken  awav  from  us. 
however  I  have  complete  coiifldence  In  our 
way  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  our  democracy 
will  control-  the  conflicting  and  selfish  In- 
tereats  of  thoee  who  put  their  persona!  gains 
above  the  over-all  welfare.  The  prestnt  sit- 
uation demands  honest  to  goodness  loyalty 
to  our  way  of  life.  I  am  sure  that  freedom- 
lovlng  people  of  the  entire  world  will  pass 
thla  teat  with  IJylng  colors. 

There  la  no  place.  In  n  fight  for  survival. 
for  dlaaenalon  and  lack  uf  harmony  amon? 
ouraalTaa.  Tbara  certainly  la  no  moral  rr 
paCrtotle  ground  for  any  American  to  seek 
polltfcal  or  peraonal  profit  our  of  this  pres- 
ent emergency.  I  believe  thar  mr«t  .^merl- 
cazu  recognize  these   facu   and  live  up  to 


them  We  aim  to  utlMze  all  cur  p<  rsonal 
(\nd  orcanlTatlonal  Influence  to  reduce  the 
nun,hcT  of  exceptions.  The  one  value  which 
we  share  and  revere  alike.  Is  the  cnintry 
that  provides  liberty  end  equal  oppor  unity. 
\\>  must  put  aside  the  differences  that  divide 
,:s  Hi\d  rally  around  the  uniting  cause  Per- 
s.ina!  bis\n  and  pet  hates  are  expei  dnble; 
ihe  lives  and  freedoms  of  Americans  8 re  not. 
Perp>  are  not  born  biased,  and  preji  dice  Is 
rnt  tnherltea  It  depends  entirely  u  x:n  us 
Til  expose  and  overcome  these  deat  uctlve 
habits 

We  In  America,  who  so  frequently  take 
ur  many  blessings  for  panted.  tCK  often 
take  our  priceless  £,lf t  of  freedom  as  a  ma:ter 
if  course  We  have  always  lived  In  liberty 
and  enjoyed  freedom  and  democracy  n  such 
laree  measure,  that  we  sometimes  iTiaglne 
!:  10  be  the  only  normal  and  natura.  mode 
of  existence  Some  nations  are  deprived  of 
hber-v  and  their  people  are  forced  to  endure 
incalculable  indignities  and  affllctlor  s.  We 
know  that  wherever  liberty  Is  supj  r eased, 
truth  dienity  and  opportunity  for  a(  vance- 
me.u  .\re  Uiat.  Let  no  one  say  that  liberty 
Is  a  mere  abstraction  pursued  by  Imp-  act  leal 
idealists.  History  tells  us  that  liber  y  Is  aa 
I.ece.^.sary  to  our  existence,  as  Is  the  air  we 
treail'.e  and  the  food  we  eat.  In  many  gen- 
fraf.ins  and  tn  many  lands,  men  hai  e  fore- 
ii  r.e  fiK)d  and  fortune  Just  to  obtt  In  lib- 
erty. America  has  prospered  and  Las  be- 
come truly  a  blessed  land  only  bee  iuse  of 
liberty.  It  Is  this  regard  for  human  llgnlty, 
this  respect  for  our  own  and  our  neighbor  s 
rights,  this  democratic  accommodat  on  for 
th"  differences  of  opinions — that  made  thla 
e.'-eat  counuy  of  ours,  which  we  ove  so 
deariy.  strong  and  prosperous. 


Costly  Obstinacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  Mississn>n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  IVES 

Monday,  July  16,  1951 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Mississippi.       Mr. 
Speaker,    under   unanimous   consent,   I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 
CosTLv  OasnWACT 

Kansas  and  Missouri  are  expeilenclng 
record -breaking  QchxIs.  Thousands  of  per- 
son are  homeless.  Damage  alread  f  dene 
can  te  reckoned  In  the  millions  of  dol  ars  and 
The  end  Isn't  even  In  sight.  Most  of  the 
ttocdlng  1.S  being  done  by  the  Kansaf  (Kar.-) 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Kansas  !.npt:es 
Into  the  Missouri  and,  of  course,  al  of  the 
witer  eventually  reaches  this  funne  which 
is  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Much  of  the  damage  could  have  b;  en  pre- 
vented T"hafs  always  the  saddest  part  cf 
modern  destructive  floods.  Prevention  In 
this  Instance  would  have  come  In  the  form  cf 
constrtiction  of  the  Tuttle  Creek  flc  Jd-con- 
trol  project  on  the  Big  Blue  River.  It  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1938.  Be  a^lse  '^ 
opp<.«ltloii  of  some  Blue  River  Va!J?y  resi- 
dents, and  especially  those  from  whom 
rights-of-way  would  be  required  c  nstruc- 
tlon  funds  have  never  been  appr  ;prlatcd 
despite  repeated  requests  by  the  (  orps  of 
Engineers  The  drainage  area  for  •  he  pro- 
p<«ed  Tuttle  Creek  reservoir  and  Is  fiocd- 
control  dam  is  0  55«  square  miles.  StoreT? 
capacity  at  full  po<jl  would  be  1,245(00  acre- 
feet. 

Had  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  an  1  Perry 
Re>ervf;lr  on  the  Delaware  River  be  ?n  built 
i<>  that  thev  could  be  op^ra^rd  du  tng  the 
present   floods,  cret-ts  of  flood  heights  could 


i 


have  been  reduced  from  4  to  8  feet,  accord- 
Ine  to  Army  engineers.  Aa  It  Is,  about  the 
only  way  to  get  around  those  fertile  valleys 
today  Is  In  a  boat.  Here  again  has  the  adage 
of  penny-wise  pound-foolish  been  proved 
In  relation  to  flood  control.  The  repetition 
Is  sickening. 

The  Reclamation  Department's  Cedar  Bltiff 
Reservoir  and  the  Kanapolls  Reservoir,  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  Installation — both  on  the 
Smoky  Hill  River — are  in  operation  and  are 
more  than  meeting  flood-control  expecta- 
tions. Had  they  not  been  built,  flood 
heights  In  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley  during  the 
present  flooding  would  be  double  what  they 
are  and  cities  and  communities  downstream 
would  have  been  washed  out. 

The  answer  to  those  who  wonder  what 
concern  a  flood-control  dam  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Klansas  Is  to  the  economy  of  the  lower 
valley  is  simple — this  area's  security  from 
floods.  If  the  Ohio  happened  to  be  in  flood 
at  this  time,  a  man-size  flood  fight  would  be 
in  progress  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans. 
There  would  exist  the  elements  for  a  major 
disaster.  As  It  Is.  the  lower  river  can  carry 
off  easily  all  the  water  that  Is  causing  so 
much  misery  In  the  Kansas -Missouri  area. 
but  not  until  all  the  authorized  projects  of 
the  Mississippi's  tributaries  have  been  com- 
pleted has  the  lower  valley  a  right  to  re- 
gard Itself  as  being  completely  safe. 

Some  projects  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  are  being  delayed  or 
blocked  because  of  the  obstinacy  or  short- 
sightedness in  the  matter  of  providing 
rights-of-way.  The  bitter  experience  of  the 
people  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  carries  a  les- 
son for  those  responsible.  That  there  is  no 
economy  or  savings  In  floods  Is  something 
some  people  and  areas  simply  refuse  to 
learn. 


President  of  Ecuador  Visits  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  D.  McKINNON 

or  CALn-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  following  article  by 
David  Perlman.  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  concerning  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Galo  Plaza,  of  Ecuador,  to  that  city, 
where  he  signed  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  1945.  A  great  advocate  of 
world  government  and  an  outspoken 
enemy  of  communism.  President  Plaza 
points  up  the  growing  need  for  a  more 
true  and  effective  world  government. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
June  29.  19511 

Visit  From  a  PREsmEjrr — UN  Has  Ln-ro  Up 
TO  Great  Pbomisi:.  Sats  EcvADOaAN  Lxaoes 

(By  David  Perlman) 

Galo  Plaza,  Ecuador's  breezy  and  person- 
able President,  came  to  San  Francisco  yester- 
day to  visit  the  city  where  he  signed  the 
Unlttd  Nations  Charter  6  years  ago. 

He  brought  with  him  an  expression  of  con- 
tinued faith  in  the  world  organization  he 
helped  to  build,  and  a  hope  it  would  soon 
grow  Into  "true  world  government." 

He  also  brought  a  message  from  all  Latin 
America.  It  was  this:  "As  we  grow  Into 
democracy  down  there  we  know  our  destiny 
lies  with  the  free  world — and  our  futtire  Ilea 
Irrevocably  with  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States." 

The  husky  45-year-old  chief  of  state,  who 
played  football  at   the   University  of  CaU- 


fomla   m    1925.   shouldered   protox»l   aalda 
throughout  the  day. 

BECUVTT    SKIPPCB 

He  greeted  the  press  at  the  Mark:  Hopklna 
Hotel  In  the  morning  in  loafer  shoes  and  a 
gabardine  sport  suit,  quipped  wltli  Univer- 
sity of  California  faculty  members  at  an  In- 
ternational House  luncheon  In  Berlceley,  and 
frustrated  State  Department  securt  :y  ofllclals 
who  tried  to  shunt  him  into  eleva'x>rs  while 
he  Insisted  on  stopping  to  chat  Vi-lth  well- 
wishers. 

Btit  he  bad  serious  things  to  say  as  well, 
and  he  underscored  them  at  his  press  confer- 
ence and  In  a  speech  to  the  World  Affalra 
Council  of  Northern  California  lai^r  In  the 
day. 

He  spoke  In  a  perfect  Americanized  Eng- 
lish which  he  learned  during  yesrs  In  the 
United  States  as  a  student,  an  apple  seller 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  when  tils  father 
cut  off  his  allowance,  a  Grace  Lir.e  assist- 
ant purser,  and  an  Ambassador  of  his  coun- 
try to  Washington. 

WOHLD  COVERWlilNT 

"The  UN  has  already  lived  up  tc  Its  great 
promise,"  he  declared,  "but  eventually  we 
win  vest  In  It  sovereign  powers  that  will 
make  it  a  true  world  government.' 

He  saw  the  Soviet  proposal  for  a  Korean 
cease-fire  as  a  "great  moral  and  military  vic- 
tory for  the  UN"  and  urged  that  "we  now 
discuss   matters   Instead   of   killing;   people." 

Although  he  urged  that  "any  effcrt  to  save 
lives  and  bloodshed  be  considered,  "  he  con- 
ceded he  couldn't  quite  understand  the  Rus- 
sian truce  suggestion. 

"Nothing  the  Russians  have  said  so  far." 
he  commented  wryly,  "has  been  cleir  to  any- 
body, and  we  must  never  forget  they  have  a 
blueprint  for  world  domination  :hat  gov- 
erns every  action  they  take." 

ECONOMIC  TEST 

Although  he  hailed  America's  determina- 
tion to  arm  for  defense  of  the  free  world, 
he  emphasized  time  and  again  that  only 
economic  progress  under  democracy  cotild 
eventually  win  over  communism. 

"We  have  already  begun  to  prove  to  the 
people  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  that  democracy 
can  provide  today  wliat  communljm  prom- 
ises for  tomorrow,"  he  said. 

The  President  pledged  that  his  nation  of 
3.200,000  people  astride  the  Andes;  and  the 
Equator  would  contribute  their  natural  re- 
sources and  increasing  productivity  to  the 
fight  against  communism. 

"With  technical  assistance  and  protected 
capital  Investment  from  thie  United  States," 
he  said,  "we  In  this  hemiJipvhere  can  create 
an  Inner  defense  line  to  make  ujs  all  self- 
sufficient  if  the  dangerously  long  lifeline  to 
Asia's  resources  is  cut  off. 

"Nothing  can  be  so  effective  1 1  fighting 
communism  as  a  master  plan" — he  meant 
the  poin*.  4  program — "of  economi:  develop- 
met  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  In  under- 
developed countries." 

ECVASOa    POUCT 

President  Plaza  proudly  termec  his  own 
country  "a  true  democracy  with  complete 
freedom."  Even  the  communist  Purty  is  per- 
mitted to  exist  there,  he  said,  lor  "]  don't  be- 
lieve In  persecuting  ideas  with  police 
methods." 

President  Plaza  made  his  trip  ti  Berkeley 
with  his  wife,  two  daughters,  his  oClciai  party 
of  18  Ecuadoran  Government  letders,  and 
State  Department  ofBclala — all  pre»ded  by  a 
motorcycle  escort.  The  C&mpanile  chimes 
played  Ecuador's  Hlmno  Nacloiial  aa  he 
toured  the  campus. 

Greeted  by  University  Vice  Preaidenta 
Claude  Hutchlaon  and  Baldwin  M.  Wooda, 
Plan  recalled  the  year  he  spent  na  a  fresh- 
man on  the  campua  and  the  days  he  played 
left  end  In  Intramural  footbaU.  "It  waa  a 
big  disappointment  that  I  could  rot  play  on 
the   freshman  team,"  he  said,   "out   I   waa 


playing  varsity  soccer  and  the  coach  wouldn't 
let  me." 

DANCIXOtn  GAMS 

His  father,  twice  President  of  Ecuador  hlm- 
aelf,  queered  Plaaa's  football  career  for  good 
when  he  termed  It  a  "dangerous  Yankee 
game"  and  shipped  his  son  to  the  Unlv-»rslty 
of  Maryland  after  the  freshman  year.  But 
Plaza  confided  that  standards  of  danger  dif- 
fer— for  he  still  bears  a  scar  of  his  chin  from 
a  goring  by  a  bull  when  he  was  a  champion 
amateur  matador  in  Quito. 

At  the  International  Houae  luncheon 
President  Plaza  was  presented  with  three  In- 
scribed voltunes — on*  on  California  agricul- 
ture and  two  on  the  United  Nations  confer- 
ence proceedings  here  In  1945.  The  UC 
Alumni  Association  gave  the  Placaa  a  wedg- 
wood  platter,  a  cigarette  box  that  plavs  Our 
Sturdy  Golden  Bear,  and  a  aet  of  paintings 
of  campus  scenes. 

Dntms  wTTB  wuaan 

Last  night  the  President  and  the  men  In 
his  party  attended  a  private  dinner  with  Gov. 
Earl  Warren  at  the  family  club  here,  while 
the  ladies  saw  a  performance  of  Guyi  and 
Dolls.  They  met  at  midnight  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  for  a  party  in  the  Peacock  Court, 
given  by  Brayton  Wilbur,  president  of  the 
World  Affairs  Council. 

The  presidential  party  will  spend  today 
.dropping  and  resting  and  tonight  the  Presi- 
dent will  attend  a  gang  dinner  at  tlie  Press 
and  Union  League  Club.  The  President  plans 
to  leave  for  Menco  City,  Caracas,  and  home 
early  tomorrow  morning  aboard  the  Air  Force 
plane  that  brotight  his  party  here  yesterday 
from  New  York. 


Ampatee  Pfc  Robert  L  Snitk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TENNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  IS,  1951 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  lying  out  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  is  Pfc  Robert  L.  Smith,  a 
youth  of  19,  who  in  a  period  of  a  few 
short  months  has  experienced  all  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Korean  war. 

Private  Smith  is  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  for  life — an  amputee 
without  legs  and  without  arms— all 
limbs  having  been  lost  as  the  result  of 
gunshot  wound,  frostbite  in  Korea,  and 
imprisonment  and  mistreatment  by  the 
Chinese  Reds. 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  statement  of 
the  moving  events  leading  up  to  the  am- 
putations of  this  soldier.  Bob  Smith.  He 
entered  the  service  April  10.  1950 — was 
shipped  overseas  August  26,  arriving  in 
Japan  3  days  later  and  3  weeks  later  in 
Korea.  He  was  attached  to  Comtany  B. 
Thirty -first  Infantry  Regiment,  of  the 
famed  Seventh  Infantry  Division. 

On  November  29.  1950,  at  about  10 
o'clock  at  night  in  the  Chosan  Reservoir, 
Private  Smith,  together  with  a  group  of 
men  in  his  outfit,  attempted  a  break- 
through of  a  blockade  of  Chinese  Reds 
who  had  succeQJed  In  cutting  the  group 
off  from  the  rest  of  their  company. 

During  this  attempted  break-through. 
Private  Smith  was  shot  in  the  right 
arm.  His  buddies  bandaged  his  wound 
as  best  they  could,  but  the  cnideness  of 
the    bandage    was    such    that    Privat* 
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mnlth  continued  to  lose  blood  as  be  lay 
in  the  freesing  temperature  protected 
only  by  two  blankets  and  a  poncho. 

It  waa  In  such  critical  ccmdltton  that 
PrtTate  Smith  vas  taken  prisoner  ty  the 
ChiiKeae  Reds  in  whose  hands  he  re- 
malxaed  for  a  period  of  10  days — a  prls- 
aaex — without  food  or  water.  All  the 
while — during  his  imprisonment  in  a 
mountainous  region  with  temperatures 
subaero.  he  was  beaten,  kicked,  and 
aboaed  by  bis  captors.  He  was  rescued 
10  days  later  by  a  column  of  United 
States  Marines.  Half  froaen.  emaciated, 
Priy»te  Smith  was  sent  to  an  Army  hos- 
pital at  Osaka,  Japan,  where  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  amputate  both  legs 
and  arms— three  of  the  limbs  being  lest 
as  result  of  frostbite,  the  other  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  gunshot  wound  which,  be- 
cause of  extended  neglect,  became  gan- 
grenoua. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Private  Smith 
is  now  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  where  he 
ii  betof  treated  and  prepared  for  com- 
I^te  iwosthetic  fittings. 

When  the  story  of  Private  Smith  was 
dtackwed,  many  i^enerous  Americans 
who  wanted  to  help  this  soldier  in  his 
erentual  return  to  dyillan  life  under  one 
of  the  most  severe  of  sdl  handicaps, 
donated  to  him  a  total  of  $120,000.  In 
order  that  he  may  have  mod  enjoy  the 
fun  benefits  of  these  gifts  and  donations. 
I  have  today  introduced  a  special  bill  to 
relieve  this  veteran — relieve  him  from 
payment  of  a  donee's  tax  under  the  pro- 
vislona  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I  hope  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  CXimmittee  and  the  Congress  will 
favor  this  legislation. 


W«  An  WvStj  OccmgUd  Desiroykg  Fiae 
Vafaes 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


m  TBa  BOUSB  OF  RKPRXSCKTATiySS 
Mondav.  July  16. 19S1 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Indude  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoixi 
an  editorial  column  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rnark,  oommentlng  upcm  the  dangerous 
Inroads  which  our  quest  for  individual 
aeeority  has  made  hi  the  fundamental 
AmarieaB  belief  and  reliance  on  private 
iBltlatlTe  and  enterprise. 

This  partieolar  column  of  Mr.  Ruark's 
Is  belav  printed  and  distributed  as  a 
PQUte  servke  by  Mr.  EUett  Lawrence,  of 
tb«  Lawmue  Printing  Co..  of  Oreen- 
iP00d.Mln.  I  take  this  means  of  making 
tiM  eonaentary  available  to  all  Mem- 
ban  of  - 


BusiLT    Occirrao 

TnnVALvm — BacAoaa  lioaixT 

ituca  Oua  ImaimvB '. 


(If  BetMTt  C.  Boark) 

moct  tfamaiiig  ecaidi 

ttM  ^Mtruetlon  of  am  old  vmli   _ 

MM  tato  laui7  tmta  la  tto*  txp*- 

tm  aivartiaiag  oacutlvt  I  k»ow. 


Thl»  feUow,  who  works  for  a  m.Tjor  cutflt. 
argued  the  sum  of  175.000  from  his  budtt- 
elers.  said  dough  to  be  vieed  to  hi:e  Mi.'»" 
•aJesmen. 

The  man  wanted  top-Rrade  guys,  whi'  ti 
meant  that  he  went  shcpplnjj;  anu d^;  ihe 
oppoBltlon.  He  waved  a  fat  $:25.0OC  »a:.iry 
under  the  noees  of  seme  Srst-class  ftlL'Ws 
he  knew.  None  was  malting  more  than  115,- 
000  a  year.     And  he  get  no  takfrs. 

The  aoswers  rhey  ejave  him  were  the  s.i.'ne; 
they  did  not  feel  that  a  ral->'  .;f  SIO  „0«j  a 
year  Justified  risking  their  estal-lished  mtu- 
rlty  with  a  new  firm.  They  »pre  ur.v l:,:.=^ 
to  gamble,  they  said,  because  their  ne.v  :. "t 
Income  after  taxes  would  not  lye  er,  u^h 
more  t.:  offset  the  risk  they  w  ukJ  ';ii-r  ;ii 
switching  Jobs.  Here  ycu  hjvt'  the  pr  i  •:- 
cally  unparalleled  ex?imple  uf  a  can  \v.'[\ 
both  tiold  hands  full  cf  riches  -a ho  is  ;,i..aL,e 
to  find  takers. 

WILDEST   OBCAMS  OF   AV^R!'  E 

There  was  a  time  v  h^n  an  a:^n"al  "alary 
ef  twer.ty-Sve  t;Tf>r.d  represented  the  w.:d- 
est  dreiims  of  ordinary  nvancf-  r->vt:  •■.•- 
five  tliousand  clams  put  you  in  the  yaci;t- 
and-town-house  cia.'s.s.  Two  bito'  wtirth  -T 
thousands  averages  cut  lo  #5(>0  tucki  a  w^ek. 
and  for  that  kind  ol  scratch  you  cuuld  »ear 
mink  overalls  Even  a  few  years  of  thi't 
salary  would  allow  a  man  to  store  up  enuu^.T 
security  to  keep  him  comfort.able  while  he 
lived. 

But  In  the  case  of  the  frustrated  executive 
you  have  several  men  turning  duwn  $r  0^  0 
raises  because,  as  the  meet  common  cliche 
of  our  time  runs,  "ycu  cant  ireep  it  "  This 
amount*  to  depriving  money  cf  Its  wor^h. 
ar:d  the  end  result  la  a  destructior  of  Initia- 
tive, a  crippling  of  ambition.  Yfu  pvenf.;ally 
wind  up  with  lethargy,  the  tran.slatlfin  of 
which  says  let  George  do  it.  Letting  George 
do  It  works  two  ways-^elther  evetr.ial  r  ir- 
munism  or  fa.sclsm.  which  means  thiii  .n  uiv 
ca*e  the  cortrcl  of  his  personal  exi.^ter.ce  is 
out  cf  the   hands  cf  the  Indtvldu.U. 

A  man  just  back  from  the  Argentine  tells 
me  simply  hew  Peron  clinched  his  ccntrol. 
He  merely  encouraged  collectivism.  Ui  such 
point  that  when  he  puUed  the  drawstrings 
at  the  top  he  had  all  the  trade-unlcr^s  In 
the  bottom  of  the  sack.  He  then  was  ahle 
to  use  them  »s  a  blackjack,  to  where  a  dic- 
tatorship as  fine  as  MusaoHnl's  Is  now  In 
operation,  with  Juan  and  Erlta  squatting 
at  the  top. 

WHO  WANTS  8T.\T:C   SKCTJUrTT? 

Whatever  we  have  In  this  land  was  not 
founded  on  a  desire  for  static  security  The 
criglral  settlers  took  a  great  gamble  when 
they  took  off  from  England.  A  great  m-  ny 
ruggsd  men  and  women  wound  up  porcu- 
plned  with  arrows  In  order  that  Hollywood 
and  Vine  might  become  possible 

Many  of  our  mighty  moguls  cf  industry 
today  will  speak  with  an  accent  that  i.s  not 
local  to  the  scene.  The  vast  fortunes  'hat 
bult  the  know-how  that  let  us  v,[n  wars 
were  ma.inly  built  on  gambling,  and  I  don  t 
mean  crap  shooting.  The  dev.l  pn;e:.'  f 
new  Industries  rests  on  the  availability  of 
rick  capital.  Our  national  health  rests  on 
a  man's  willingness  to  take  a  chance. 

I  do  not  understand  this  sudden  apathy, 
tJila  noncravlng  for  adtenture,  which  st-ems 
suddenly  to  have  afHlcted  us  The  young 
men  erave  security;  they  ask  about  retlre- 
m«Dt  aga  before  they  ask  about  the  possl- 
bUlty  for  advancement.  Men  offered  in- 
crtasse  of  $200  a  week  refuse  them  t>ecause 
tiiey  are  not  willing  to  take  a  chance  I 
maember  I  ehanf  ^  three  sets  of  jobs,  once, 
for  a  cut  of  two  bucks  on  one  aiid  a  raise  uf 
ttarw  bueks  on  the  other,  merely  because  the 
pfospaeta  teemed  brighter  at  the  Ume. 

Maybe  «•  are  watering  down  our  stock 
aa  we  watv  down  our  currency.  But  when 
a  man  loaes  interteS  In  making  money,  you 
tiave  jurt  deprived  him  of  bis  power.  And 
tbat  goes  for  a  nation,  too. 


Call  of  Reservists  to  Actr  e  Daty 


EXTE>TSION  OP  REM  VRKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISE  >rrATIVES 

Monday.  July  16,  IS  51 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Speakei .  coneratu- 
Iation.s  are  in  order  for  cu*  colleague, 
O\n;T0N  Brooks,  for  conducting  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Reserve 
piuLiram.  It  is  too  bad  so  niany  homes 
had  to  be  wrecked,  so  man/  injustices 
inHicted  before  the  true  facts  were 
brought  out  into  the  oi>en. 

Jast  this  morning  I  rece  ved  letters 
ficm  reservists  .stationed  on  he  U.  S.  S. 
Fort  Mandan  and  the  U.  S.  f..  Ajax,  the 
two  ships  I  mentioned  prevlcusly  to  the 
House  whase  offlce."s  were  suiiplied  nap- 
kin nn^i.s  the  reservists  were  ordered  to 
make.  These  men  are  very  much  dis- 
turbed over  the  waste  of  the  taxp>ayers' 
mnney,  and  I  agree  with  thein  that  the 
Armed  Forces  certainly  did  not  consider 
their  individual  welfare  or  tiat  of  the 
country  when  they  were  haphi.2ardiy  re- 
called to  active  duty. 

Although  it  will  be  difficult  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  of  the  past,  I  sincerely  hope 
the  release  program  will  be  speeded  up 
and  that  these  men  will  be  s?nt  home. 
Congratulations.  Representati'e  Brooks, 
on  a  ,ob  well  done. 


How  Czechs  Have  Lost  Freedom  in 
Stafes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAliKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPI^  AU 

or  COLOEAlK) 

LN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16. 195. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speai  er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  lam  pleased 
to  include  and  call  attention  t  j  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Pa  t  of  July 
15.  1951.  Its  author,  Mr.  A.  I.  Goldberg, 
who  was  there,  accounts  for  the  slow 
.strangulation  of  freedom  in  tiat  proud 
and  democratic  nation. 
In  It,  Mr.  Goldberg  has  this  to  say: 
Freedom  Is  Indivisible,  a  cclle<  tlve  thir.E; 
\^herever  it  Is  attacked,  the  coil  sctlve  body 
i.s  wuunded. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  this 
truth.  I  hope  that  the  conviction  of 
William  Oatis  an  honest  new:  man.  who 
was  seeking  only  the  truth  but  who  was 
found  guilty  of  treason  In  a  predeter- 
mined sham  trial,  will  bring  this  home  to 
all  of  us.  There  is  no  room  for  truth 
when  evil  men  seek  to  kill  fre«dom. 

Many  in  America  have  yet  :o  see  this 
truth.  Many  still  do  not  understand  the 
evil  of  the  Kremhn  and  Its  us»  of  tricks 
and  subvendon  which  sound  the  death 
knell  of  freedom.  Yet  none  wll  1  proclaim 
that  the  Czechoslovakia  of  llenes  and 
Masaryk  freely  voted  Itself  into  slaverj 
and  oblivion.  Even  our  Progressive 
Party  split  over  this,  for  those  who  wex« 
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truly  American  gagged  when  the  bald 
coup  broke  the  hearts  of  free  men  every- 
where and  forced  Jan  Masaryk  to  hurl 
himself  to  death  as  a  symbol  of  the  free- 
dom which  had  died  in  his  home  coun- 
try'. 

The  gain,  the  profit  from  the  supreme 
sacrifice  of  the  patriots  in  that  battered 
nation,  is  that  it  shotretl  clearly  the 
blood-stained  hand  of  the  despots  of 
Russia.  Free  men  saw  clearly  after  1948 
that  freedom  was  indeed  collective. 
They  saw  and  understood  that  to  stand 
alone  was  to  die  alone.  Czechoslovakia 
was  stolen,  but  the  steal  electrified  the 
bewildered  people  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica to  join  in  collective  action  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  Out  of  it  came  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  NATO  Army — 
a  pooling  of  strength.  Sometime.  God 
willing,  this  truth,  bulwarked  by 
strength,  will  return  freedom  again. 

Obsexveh  Tflls  How  Czechs  Have  Lost 

Freedom  im  Stages 

(By  A.  I.  Goldberg) 
(Tao  years  ago  yesterday,  A.  I.  Goldberg 

left  Prag:ue  after  serving  as  Associated  Press 
bureau  chief  from  August  1947  on  through 
the  Communist  seizure  of  control.  Gold- 
berg, now  on  the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
the  United  Nations,  writes  of  the  develop- 
ments that  have  crushed  freedom  In 
Czechoslovakia.— Editok's   Note) 

Freedom  In  Czechoslovakia  has  been  killed 
off  by  stages  for  4  years. 

This  death  by  Installments  began  even 
before  the  Communists  seized  power  in  1948. 
The  Krem.lin  Issued  a  no-appeal  order  to  ^he 
Czechoslovaks  in  early  1947:  "Stay  out  of 
the  Marshall  plan." 

Freedom  is  indivisible,  a  collective  thing. 
Wherever  it  is  attacked,  the  collective  body 
is  -wounded. 

But  freedom  Is  also  Individual. 

So  long  as  one  man  lives  with  the  Ideal  of 
freedom  In  his  heart  and  mind,  freedom 
survives.  That  is  why  it  takes  so  long  to  kill 
It  off.  in  Czechoslovakia  as  eLsewhere. 

CZECHS    HAVE  LAGGED 

That  Is  why  the  arrest,  the  mock  trial,  and 
the  planned  conviction  of  Associated  Press 
Correspondent  William  Oatis  In  Prague  were 
but  another  of  a  mounting  series  of  attacks 
on  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia.  Almost  the 
first  was  the  regimes  throttling  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's own  free  press.  Another  was  its 
attack  on  organized  religion. 

O^her  c-ountries  where  Soviet  push  but- 
tons set  the  pace  for  Communist  executions 
have  had  a  number  of  such  spectacles.  Bul- 
gari.T  tried  several  Government  officials  and 
a  group  of  Protestant  pastors.  Hungary  put 
Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  Archbishop  Groesz, 
a  foreign  minister,  and  Robert  Vogeler,  an 
American  businessman.  In  the  dock.  Ru- 
mania and  Poland  tried  political  leaders. 

Czechoslovakia  has  lagged  behind.  It  has 
been  working  up  slowly  to  the  trial  of  Its 
former  foreign  minister.  Vlado  dementis, 
on  spy  charges.  Somehow  it  hasn't  pro- 
duced him  In  court  yet.  It  has  held  trials 
of  minor  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

But  since  the  Communists  cowed  ailing 
President  Eduard  Benes.  later  forcing  him 
out.  and  drove  Jan  Masaryk  In  despair  to 
hurl  himself  to  death  from  a  fourth-floor 
window  of  the  Foreign  Office  Palace.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  avoided  International  sensa- 
tions. 

vntTUAL  PKSON  CAMP 

The  Oatis  trial  brought  home  to  America 
hew  far  CMChoslovakia  has  gone  from  th« 
principles  of  Its  founding  fathers — princi- 
ples based  on  the  British.  Fr«nch.  and  Asoer- 
lean  democracies  and  written  into  a  declara- 
tion at  Pittsburgh  in  1918  by  the  Caecho- 


alovmk  leaders  beaded  by  Tb(»XLas  Q.  Ma* 
aarylc 

In  CsechosloTakia  I  saw  bow  tboee  ideala 
of  freedom  sought  for  centtulee  were  arrested 
by  the  Communists.  I  saw  fttish-button 
executions  of  freedom  begin  wthout  even 
mock  trials. 

CzechoslovalEla  has  become  virtually  a 
prison  camp.  President  Klemect  Gottwald, 
an  old  Ccnnmunlst  International  officer,  and 
the  members  of  his  regime  guard  It  zealously. 
A  very  small  number  of  people  are  trustees, 
allowed  ocaslonally  outside  the  prison  wallK 
for  such  things  as  United  Natlo:As  meetings, 
or  to  serve  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

Many  of  these  are  often  summoned  back. 
The  Czechoslovak  diplomatic  service,  In- 
cluding the  one  at  Washington,  has  just  re- 
cently been  depleted  by  such  summonses. 
New  trustees  are  sent  out  for  a  short  time. 

Some  have  been  so  contaminated  by  free- 
dom outside  that  they  refuse  to  go  back.  If 
they  go,  they  are.  like  dementis,  prisoners. 
Some  are  executed,  dementis  may  yet  be 
one  of  them. 

Push  buttons  In  Moscow  control  what  goes 
on  In  the  countries  under  its  Influence.  In 
Czechoslovakia  the  push  button  was  working 
when  a  Soviet  Ambassador  made  a  sudden 
reappearance  in  Prague.  Revolution  followed 
quickly. 

SOVm  IMrLtJZNCZ   GBOMI'S 

A  Soviet  Politburo  member,  heavily 
guarded,  made  a  speech  at  a  Communist 
Party  rally  In  Czechaslovakia.  ii  purge  fol- 
lowed. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  nursed  his 
weak  heart  and  his  strong  bile  at  a  Czecho- 
slovakia spa.  Czechoslovakia  d<;legate8  In 
the  UN  began  to  voice  not  on)  7  the  very 
words  of  the  Kremlin  but  to  spet.k  them  In 
Russian.  Before  that  they  used  English  and 
French. 

A  Russian  general  visited  the  country.  The 
army  got  political  commissars  und  Soviet 
equipment  and  "reorganization."  What  I 
saw,  and  reported,  when  freedom  was  first 
attacked  were  police  seizing  the  headquarters 
cf  the  principal  an tl -Communist  I'arty.  Im- 
mediately afterward,  troops  took  over  the 
party's  newspaper.  Censors  were  Installed  in 
all  other  newspapers  to  exercise  ilgid  Com- 
munist control  so  that  no  word  of  protest 
against  the  regime  could  get  out. 

Foreign  newspapers  and  magazines,  until 
then  freely  sold  and  widely  read,  were  swept 
off  the  news  stands.  Armed  workers  paraded 
and  patrolled  the  streets,  to  keep  down  any 
ideas  of  a  struggle  for  freedom. 

CUUICH  ATTACXm 

An  attack  was  begun,  and  continues  to  this 
day.  against  the  Roman  Catholic  C:hurch  and 
Its  leaders  because  It  was  the  last  big  organ- 
ized otistacle  to  complete  Commvjiist  domi- 
nation. 

Nationalism  of  industry  and  sfrvlces  was 
pushed  to  95  percent  of  totallt:r,  to  crush 
the  shopkeepers,  the  dangerous  niiddle  class. 

Work  permits  and  ration  cards  were  Issued 
only  if.  in  effect,  a  loyalty  oath  to  the  Com- 
munist regime  and  to  the  might  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Soviet  Union  were  subscribed  to. 

The  Soviet  flag.  It  was  proclaimed  offi- 
cially, must  fly  alongside  the  Czechoslovak 
red.  white,  and  blue  txa.  holidays.  The  Sokol, 
an  historic  national  patriotic  society,  first 
was  Infiltrated  and  then  taken  sver  by  the 
Communists. 

Passports  of  citizens  were  ncalled.  Ho 
longer  cotild  Caechs  or  Slovaks  leave  their 
prison  country  for  vacations  in  the  west  or 
on  the  Yugoslav  coast,  favorite-  recreation 
si>ot.  Despite  this,  thousands  braved  death 
to  escape  across  the  fortified  g-iarded  bor- 
ders. 

Parliament  rubber-stamped  a  people's  de. 
mocracy  constitution  that  deftmded  class 
war. 

Workers  were  forced  to  attend  lectures  in 
Marxist  history  and  teachings.  They  wwe 
incited  to  denoimce  the  vest. 


The  new  Marxist  educational  program  was 
tiuxist  onto  the  schools,  from  e03-year-old 
Charles  University  down  to  the  primary 
schools  where  photographs  of  Stalin  and 
Gottwald  replaced  tlt»..cruclfiji  and  pictures 
of  the  elder  Masaryk. 

•OOKS  SXVXKELT  CUOOKXB  ^ 

Ths  printing  of  t)ooka  was  severely  cen- 
sored. Listening  to  western  radios  w.is  dl.^- 
couraged.  Western  embassy  libraries  and 
cultural  centers  were  shut  down. 

Workers  were  sentenced  to  polliical  re- 
education labor  camps  if  their  Ideology  was 
suspected. 

The  aim  was  to  convert  the  he-arts  and 
minds  of  men  and  women — and  especially 
children — from  thoughts  of  freedom. 

The  campaign  to  squeeze  out  western  cor- 
respondents began  with  the  revolution  and 
came  to  a  climax  In  the  Oatis  trial.  Be- 
fore he  entered  the  dock,  the  campaign  was 
a  success.  Oatis  was  in  prison,  charged 
with  espionage  because  be  tried  to  do  a 
complete,  accurate  reporting  Job  as  de- 
mocracies know  It — and  as  the  Csechoslo. 
vaks  knew  It  not  too  long  ago.  All  other 
western  correspondents  had  fled. 

Oatis"  trial  came  at  the  apex  of  what  was 
almost  the  first  step  In  Communist  freedom- 
crushing — the  assault  on  press  freedom.        \ 

But  because  there  are  individuals  In 
Czechoslovakia  whose  hearts  and  minds  still 
harbor  memories  and  hopes  of  freedom.  It 
is  not  entirely  dead  there. 


Appeasemeat   w   Korea   WiD   Briaf   oa 
Worid  War  III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 
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\ 


Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap 
peasement  in  Korea  will  bring  on  world 
war  m.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Munich 
which  was  followed  by  World  War  II. 

The  Korean  people,  whose  sacrifices 
In  the  war  against  communism  in  that 
country  have  l)een  far  beyond  those  of 
any  other,  recognize  this.  Their  point 
of  view  was  eloquently  expressed  by  Dr. 
Y.  C.  Yanp,,  their  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Spates,  in  a  speech  on  June  23 
to  the  Marine  Corps  League  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.    In  this  speech.  Dr  Yang  said : 

This  terrible  Communist  war  In  my  cotin- 
try  is  approaching  Iti  first  anniversary.  In 
the  dreadful  year  just  past  there  has  been 
wave  after  wave  of  war,  up  and  down,  back 
and  forth — all  over  our  Nation. 

It  is  hard  for  anyone  who  has  not  seen  It 
to  Imagine  what  this  has  meant  in  poverty 
and  suffering. 

More  than  lO.CWO.OOO  of  my  countnrmen 
and  countrywomen  are  homeless  Nearly 
3.000.000  of  our  civilians  are  dead — from 
starvation,  disease,  exposure,  bombs,  shells. 
and  btilleu. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  who  have  lost  their  parents  by 
becoming  separated  from  them  In  all  the 
confusion  and  terror  of  modem  warfare. 
This  hasnt  happened  so  much  to  the  tiny 
tots.  Their  fathers  and  mothers  carry  them 
as  they  travel.  It  U  the  boys  and  girls  of 
seven  or  eight  and  older — the  ones  who  are 
big  enough  to  walk  and  big  enough  to  run 
when  they  are  frightened.  Kow  they  are 
homelera,  with  no  food  tnd  no  clothing,  md 
with  no  way  of  knowing  whether  tbetr 
parents  are  alive  or  dead. 
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Z  doDt  know  h<jv  maaf  of  Xbmm  cbUdrvn 
h«v«  twen  Adopted  by  tba  Mutoea  and  otbcr 
U.  M.  forca*.  I  luww  you  b«T*  abared  your 
food  wtUi  Ui«m  and  covered  tbetr  nakcdnnM. 
May  Ood  btea  you  for  thoae  acts  at  mercy. 
In  the  llberatfM  part  ol  my  country,  many 
a  mountala  cj^vt  coiitinues  to  yield  its 
dtad — jjrcupa  of  chUdrpr.  and  grown-up,^, 
too,  who  harp  starrrd  :  ■  death,  or  died  J 
prlTatlon  and  cold  O.r  ruins  have  yet  ♦  j 
five  up  their  quctss  c'  dead 

Now  »e  mcura  our  dfad.  tx^'h  rlTi:ian  and 
military,  and  we  mourn  tbe  aw!u!  dfstxuc- 
tlon  of  mode'i  w.ir 

But  we  dtni  wai.t  aH  of  tht«  to  hare  be<rn 
In  Tain,  and  any  peace  sfttiemfi;t  cr  reas<»- 
ftre  or  armistice  which  leaves  K^rca  dividiNl 
and  the  enemy  :r.  rontnl  .'  the  northern 
half  erf  our  country  will  nerer  be  accept■^^.e 
to  my  OoTtniment  or  to  the  Korean  pe<  pie 
What  kind  of  w*r  wauld  that  be.  any-sray 
Tou  lick  Ihe  enemy  and  then  you  beg  h::r\ 
to  make  a  peace  with  you 

I  teU  you  that  any  hiilf-aay  settlement  :n 
Korea  wlU  not  trlni?  peare.  Instead.  It  vf.U 
liwxire  vorld  war  III. 

We  will  have  given  the  Ccmmunist  a^;- 
ffrciKir  a  cliance  to  rearm,  regrciup  his  force*. 
and  to  start  all  ever  agam.  We  will  h^ie 
•greed  to  his  Umetable  of  aggression. 

But  tltka  will  not  he  the  caj>e  if  we  deliver 
Xh*  knockout  blow  in  Korea. 

Let  us  respect  cur  honored  dead.  Let  \is 
prove  to  tbem  that  ws  knew  they  died  for 
liberty  and  decency  and  Justice — the  things 
brave  men  are  always  ready  to  fight  ar.i 
die  for.  Let  us  not  commit  the  unlQrclv,>.r:ie 
■In  of  enUously  chalking  off  their  sacrifices 
to  epp— tnient  of  communi&m.  aggressive 
ctMnmunlsra.  the  enemy  of  all  mankind 

Tet  there  are  some.  I  regret  to  say.  w'.  d 
are  unmindful  of  our  Korean  sacrifices. 
There  are  some  who  seem  unmindful  of  tha 
sacrifices  of  the  noble  men  who,  as  members 
of  Um  force*  of  the  United  NaUons.  have 
Cteea  ttetr  Uwss  so  thlA  Commumst  threat 
will  DOC  do  to  you  *s  it  has  done  to  us — the 
BUvean  people. 

TT»ere  are  some  who  would  for^t  their 
dead,  tbetr  wcunded.  and  their  missing. 
Tbere  are  some  who.  even  as  their  fellow 
cltteens  die  cm  Korean  battleflelda.  say  In 
affect:  •*OtTe  us  p«*ce.  We  shall  admit  that 
our  dead  bare  died  in  vain." 

There  are  some  who  think  they  can  make 
a  deal  with  the  Devil  and  profit  by  it. 

Tb*  Korean  people,  I  am  jvoud  to  say.  are 
not  amonc  them.  Of  all  the  natioiLs  threat- 
ened by  eonununtam  since  the  end  of  World 
War  U.  we  are  the  only  ones  who  stood  up 
and  fougltt. 

Had  you  not  oome  to  our  assistance,  we 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  because  we 
were  flsbtlnc  with  tJie  arms  of  a  constabu- 
lary afalnst  a  RueaUn-equipped.  Riissian- 
dtreeted.  and  Russian -financed  army  which 
iMd  taaJcs,  planes,  and  heavy  guns.  We  had 
no  taaka,  no  planes,  no  heavy  artillery.  We 
Ungbt  becavae  death  was  preferable  to 
dwvery  under  commonlam. 
TJ»*  very  fact  that  we  fought  has  bought 
»^for  the  free  world— tune  to  rearm,  to 
train,  and  to  be  prepared. 

We  have  freely  given  of  our  life's  blood  to 
buy  this  tla».  Dont  you  think  that  what 
we  aak  in  return  shotild  be  given  to  us? 

Oar  demands  are  not  nborbliant.  All  we 
want  ts  a  free,  independent,  and  reunited 
aatloa.  We  want  to  livi  peacefuDy.  and  to 
retoolld  oiv  ahattered  country.  Bat  this 
win  never  be  poaslbie  If  the  Communists  are 
pwBUtted  to  remain  in  control  of  half  of 
<mr  aaetant  land.  Why.  its  as  though  a 
murtferar  and  killer  entered  your  home. 
^taogbtand  your  wife  and  children,  burned 
down  half  at  the  hooie.  and  thereafter  was 
tted  to  Uve  tmmt^ested  in  the  other 
Wb  anthlBkable.    Itls  insane  even  to 

■ueh  a  propcul. 
■talk  M  that  exampte  is.  there's  an- 
•wf   for   it   In    International   pcwe* 
sppeasement.     Are 


our  memories  so  short  that  we  have  forgot- 
ten Munich'*  There  w.'w*  appeasciiient  for 
you.  Did  it  preserve  peace?  It  did  not  It 
hastened  World  War  n  I  hope  and  I  pr<»v 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  free  world  wl'.l  se^ 
the  folly  of  permlfing  Korea  to  b*"  'hn 
Munich  .5f  the  F:^r  F:.,ist,  '.   t  '.he  Cnmn.unist 

timetable    Is    well    kr.own      Ifsj     .\s\t\     fli ■. 

EuiTjpp  second,  and  America  t.h;r<1  T'lr-.i 
Is  n.j  If.  and.  or  but  aUout  tJiPlr  (l:-ih<  .  - 
plan.  It  13  world  conq  les:  ;i:  ri  n  'i.ir  <■: 
short  cf  It. 


RepabiicAAs  Believed  AbandoD'n^  Peac? 
Hopes  io  Effort  To  Contain  Red* 


That    word    is 


EXTENSION  OP^  RELM.AKKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

IN  THE  KCUoE  OF  REPaESENTA  I  IVC= 

Monda'j  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Recckd.  I  would  Lke  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hotise  the  followin  •:  ;;  ;- 
cle  by  Dorothy  Thompson,  wliich  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  Evenini  Np^s 
July  9,  1951. 

The  article  fjllow.s: 

Hopes  in  Evtoet  To  CCNrAis  Ri.  >— Cli  v- 
zsjfoa  Dewsts  Words.  ■•Co:  a  Was  Win   clo 

On.  ■  ISfTEZTBTTED  AS  MxANlNo  Uj.l'Hj  -■^I.^Tt.S 

AN3  Russia  Can  Nrvta  Livs  Toget.us 
(By  Dorothy  Thricp'v)::) 

Niw  YoaK  July  9  —The  nrteln:^!  .*i'rerl'-fi:i 
policy  to  contain  any  further  sprt=ad  <  :  'h** 
Sfjviet  empire  by  armed  f'  r^  is  being  en- 
larged, at  least  by  the  Republic'<::s  Gov- 
ernor Dt-wey.  when  leaving  Amerl'-a  on  an- 
other of  his  mternationp.l  loumey*  declarpc! : 
*"Thf  cold  war  will  go  on  as  lone  is  c^m- 
munisrr.  leads  Russia  " 

The  cold  war.  wirh  Incidental  h  <f  s^v  t^ 
now  Is  costing  us  «60.000.0(yj  000  r  v^ar  m' 
of  a  »7 1.000.000. 000  biideet.  We  are  r.sk»v<  r..n 
ccntempiste  the  continuance  of  sti  -h  a  hem- 
orrhage of  savings  and  income,  .ilonir  with 
inftatlon.  declining  purchasing  p<.wpr,  hardly 
veiled  military  dictatorship  o-.er  the  e<  on- 
on:-  mabihty  of  our  youth  to  pltm  their 
lives  or  even  envisage  a  stable  f'..-vir»v  -  .i 
mean.':— of  aiJ  thij:gs--  of  checkuig  revolut.c:-.. 

And  we  are  expected  to  fellow  thrnugh 
until  800 .000. 000  people  in  other  states  lav:- 
tiirow  their  govcrn.Ticnts  (presumably  w;;h 
OMT  aid  and  yet  «-l*h  ,:;t  v,-ari  't  •.;::*;!  the..e 
governments  decide  to  ccKis  en  the.i  kiiee-s 
to  Washington. 

MS.i.ALOUASlAC        PHOCRAM 

Oentiemen.  would  ycu  kindly  sir  down 
for  10  minutes  and  think' 

What  Governor  Dewey's  words  mean  and 
will  be  recognized  as  meaning— m  M  ><=.,. w 
and  Pelplng.  among  all  oiu  allies — i.-j  th.  : 
the  United  States  ehandons  e\ery  h.  po  or 
intention  of  a  settlement  based  on  reason 
and  mutual  Interest:  that  we  commit  our- 
selves to  conspiring  for  the  overthro-v  of 
governments  nut  plea.suig  t(j  Washlnwt.Mii; 
that  we  reject  the  poeslblllty  of  the  Un'tfrJ 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  coexisting  m 
the  same  world:  that  we  enter  every  c in- 
ference with  the  prior  intention  of  brine nc; 
it  to  naught:   and  that  we  Invite  witr. 

If  anything  Is  likely  to  solldUy  the  peonifs 
and  governments  of  the  Communist  j  ,un- 
trles  and  disintegrate  the  United  States  coali- 
tlcm,  tliat  megalomaniac  program  l«. 

n-kKK   TO   f.   D.    a.   BXOKZM 

A  legitimate  charge  against  the  Soviet 
Of'vemment  is  Its  gross  Icterfereace.  v.i 
the  International  Communist  Party.   :n   the 


Internal  affairs  of  countries  wltl.  which  it 
U  at  peace;  the  aid  and  comfort  It  gives  to 
subversive  elements  In  ail  statei  and  the 
TL-cruitlng  of  their  cltlzen.s  to  a  higher  alle- 
t:  i.'.cf  to  the  U.  8  S.  R..  even  to  ihe  extent, 
w'.--.  opportunity  aJTnrds.  of  arn.lng  these 
;  ■  ■  -  .iMl  tnsUt'.iUnj;  x'.u^m  to  civil  war. 
W!.(t  (-.in  be  charged  lepltlmat«ly  Is  fo  t 
tlip  S<  vicr  Government  has  broken  Its  pledge 
ti!  l.csident  Ho<'«.evelt  to  sever  Its'-  f  from 
''   .  T'l   "i    ii:i!>  p.irty,  and  cease   lind  desist 

SAYS    ^T    WILL    TAIL 

But  xc  -ann  t  so  charge  or  ev3r  hope  to 
reach  a  du-'eiite  .:  we  oi;r.sel\es  s<t  out  to 
do  the  sa..ie  tilings,  lu  a  world  idcolo-ncil 
battle. 

Purth.^r-r  -re,  w,-  thII  j.ill  It  ta  ces  rv.o- 
lutlonalri  s  to  n,a/.e  revciutt'i'is—  or  even 
counterrevUitlons— not  Tn.,man8.  Achescns, 
Dewey  s 

Since  the  found -:ion  of  this  Republic  ve 
have  waiched  the  expansion  and  eh  ^  of  em- 
pires aiid  h.ive  interfered  only  where  vital 
Amerlc.m  l:.f.Te.<:t.s  wrc  Invilved.  During 
the  llfetln"«  of  this  Republic  we  ^nve  hr^d 
to  live  ;;i  -r.e  same  world  with  btatos  v. hose 
premises  we  rejected— with  abs'ilute  niwu- 
archles,  dictatorial  de.^pv;llsin3,  corrupt 
oligarchies,  arrogant  aristocracies,  devolu- 
tl'-nary  regimes. 

OtrrCOME  — A    SENSELESS    WAB 

T-)  .some  such  recognition  of  limitations 
b..*h   we   and   the  Soviet  Union  must  come 

U    •  le  ten.sion.s  presently  driving  the  whole 

■'■  '     m-^ntal  and  lioclal  anarchy,  to  c-cu- 

i<  .mo  breakdown,  and  possibly   to  a  bsnse- 

.•  -.-  •.'  ,ir    ?ri'  ever  to  relax. 

SU'  li  wuuld  be  the  counsel  of  conserva- 
•ives  But  where  are  they?  Uh^re  are 
li  .iLl' rs  01  c.  mmon  sense— in  this  epoch  the 
n..  -t  uncommon  quality?  They  have  all 
bcr  me  ■■.::. c:i;y;;s:s—e.spfclaily  the  con- 
verted Isoiatiuntsts  like  Di?wey  — beating  i.he 
drum.s  for  one  world  or  no  world,  the  millea- 
nium  cr  bust. 

Sometiir.es  I  think  it's  sunspots. 
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Judges  OB  the  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  tfVW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29.  1951 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an     editorial     from     the     Washinaton 
Daily  News.    The  editorial  follows: 
Judges  on  thi:  Stand 

A  .Senate  committee  is  Investigating  ethics, 
f  r  •;ie:r  iack.  In  the  conduct  of  Government 
a,,encics.  And  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  tullt.ng  of  enacting  a  code  of  morals  to 
be  applied  to  uffic.als  of  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

A  bill  Just  put  before  Congress  deals  with 
t-L:rs  .,n  Knother  high  level— the  ethics  of 
Supit'ine  Court  Justices. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Kenneth 
Keatinu  (Republican.  New  York)  and  ap- 
pr..vfd  unanimously  by  eight  Members  of  a 
H:U--yc  Judiciary  Subconimlttee,  It  would  pro- 
hibit Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
festuylng    as    character    witnesses    In     any 

C-iU."-! , 

Tlii.s  bill  Is  a  direct  result  of  testimony 
as  character  witnesses  by  Justices  Fehx 
Frankfurter  and  Stanley  Reed  In  the  per- 
jury trial  of  Alger  Hlsa,  who  despite  their 
fuv  Table  words  In  his  behalf  was  convicted 
of  lying  under  oath  when  he  denied  giving 
Government  secrets  to  a  Communist  SoCnt. 


^ 


^ 
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The  two  Justices  not  only  proved  them- 
sehe-s  pfxjr  judges  of  character.  As  Mr. 
Keating  pomt'^  out,  they  disqualified  them- 
selves from  taking  part  In  consideration  of 
t'  •?  subsequent  appeal  by  Hiss.  And  they 
placed  other  Supreme  Court  members  "In 
tie  awkward  position  of  being  forced  to  pass 
on  the  EUilt  or  innocence  of  u  person  whose 
character  their  colleagues  had  endorsed  un- 
der oa*h. ' 

It  is  untortuna*"  that  Congress  should 
i'  el  It  i:c  cessary  to  legislate  a  common-sense 
standard  of  ethical  conduct  for  members 
oi  the  Nat  urns  hU  best  court.  But  Justices 
Reed  arid  Frankfurter  are  responsible  for 
th  t  necessity.  The  Keating  bill  should  be- 
come a  law. 


Revenae  Revision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

OF   NEW   YOl.K 

i;;  t::e  house  of  rkprese.vtatives 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

r.:i .  KEED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  oil  w  hich  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
rcvtiiiie  revision  bill  repre.sentlng  the 
accumulated  recommendation.s  of  many 
years  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
act  in-;  alter  exhaustive  analy.sis  and 
study  by  its  tax  section,  which  is  com- 
posed of  several  thousand  members  of 
the  bar  of  the  country  who  are  particu- 
larly miere.stcd  in  the  field  of  taxation. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  like  that  of 
H.  R  7o25.  introduced  by  me  in  March, 
1950.  is  +0  correct  a  great  many  of  the 
Inequities,  largely  of  a  technical  nature, 
which  presently  exist  in  our  \a':t  tr.x 
system.  With  the  exception  o.  minor 
t:. po;;raphical  corrections  m  ih''  tuble  of 
contents,  the  bill  is  identical  with  H,  R. 
4775,  introduced  on  July  16,  1951.  by  my 
distin'Tuished  colleague  on  the  Ways  and 
JMcans  Coramittee,  Mr.  C.\mp.  Mr  C.mhp 
and  I  botli  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
and  should  remain  nonpartisan  because 
it  is  drawn  with  a  view  toward  eliminat- 
ing inequities  and  promoting  a  fair  and 
better-admmistercd  tax  system. 

The  lax  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  deserves  the  highest  praise 
foi  its  constructive  work  in  this  field. 
These  distinguished  lawyers  have  de- 
voted them'^eives  unselfishly  to  this  task, 
not  in  the  interest  of  their  clients  but  in 
the  general  public  interest  of  making  our 
tax  laws  equitable  in  their  application 
and  better  in  their  administration. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral tax  revision  since  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1942,  and  as  a  result  there  are  a  great 
many  technical  problems  which  have 
accumulated  during  the  past  9  years 
which  should  be  remedied  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  It  is  unfortunate  indeed 
that  these  inequities  and  discrepancies, 
which  are  bound  to  develop  in  any  tax 
structure  as  complicated  as  ours,  have 
had  to  await  coiTection  for  so  long  a 
period. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  do 
not  primarily  affect  the  revenue.  The 
inequities  dealt  with  are  not  social  or 
economic  in  their  nature,  such  as,  for 
example,  whether  one  particular  group 
of  taxpayers  should  be  taxed  more  or 
less  than  another  group,  but  are  tech- 


nical in  character  and  are  generally 
recognized  as  inequities  by  persons 
familiar  with  the  practical  operation  of 
our  tax  laws. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  indi- 
vidual provisions  of  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  tax  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  w-as  included  in  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  by  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Camp,  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
July  12,  1951.  at  page  A4320  of  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  clear  and  excellent  state- 
ment will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to  the 
Congress,  and  it  reflects  the  high  cahoer 
of  work  which  these  gentlemen  have 
done. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  me  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  I  Mr.  Camp! 
in  intror'ucin'2  this  nonpartisan  le^^isla- 
tion  embodying  tlie  tax  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Bar  As.sociation. 
The.se  highly  meritorious  recommenda- 
tion.s deserve  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  favorable  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  without  delay 


Private  Enterprise  aod  Not  Socialism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  July  14.  Col.  Robert  R  McCor- 
mick,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  delivered  a  most  re- 
markable address  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Network.  This  hi.iiorical 
and  instructive  addre.ss  was  undoubted- 
ly heard  by  many  thousands  of  li-teners 
throughout  the  Nation.  After  reading 
what  the  colonel  said,  one  cannot  help 
but  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  inventions  in  the  United 
States  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
growth  and  progre.ss  of  our  Nation,  and 
in  some  instances  played  a  prominent 
part  in  determining  world  policies.  The 
inventive  genius  of  our  citizens  unques- 
tionably made  America  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  outstanding  Nation  on 
earth.  No  country  today  enjoys  the 
comforts  and  convenieiices  that  Ameri- 
cans do. 

I  wish  that  Colonel  McCormicks  ad- 
dress on  inventions  were  added  as  a 
chapter  to  our  school  books;  that  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  young  Americans 
something  that  they  need  very  much. 
Too  many  of  our  youths  appear  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  what  we  have 
attained  in  progress  and  achievements 
in  practically  every  field  of  endea^r.  in- 
cluding science,  education,  and  medicine, 
just  came  about  by  chance. 

The  efforts  contributed  by  and  through 
the  inventive  genius  of  Americans  in  de- 
veloping the  sciences  tells  a  story  of  the 
faith  and  confidence  that  men  had  In 
the  future  of  America.  The  address  of 
Colonel  Mccormick  especially  features 
the  story  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  free  people,  unhampered  by  social- 
istic and  communistic  philosophies. 


1  take  pleasure  in  maktnir  this  inform- 
ative and  instructive  address  a  part  of 
the  CoNGRESsION.^L  Record,  with  the  hope 
that  those  people  who  were  deprlvecWf 
of  tho  benefit  of  the  compact  and  con- 
cise story  set  forth  in  Colonel  McCor- 
mick  s  address  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  his  remarks  published  in  the 
Record,  and  thereby  profit  from  the 
story  that  the  address  contains. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a  ra- 
dio address  of  Col  Robert  R.  McCormick 
as  of  July  14.  1951.  which  address  Is 
entitled  'Inventions:  Part  I."  and  is  as 
follows: 

Inventions     Part  1 

(By  Co!  Robert  R  McCormkk) 
In  past  years  I  have  broadcast  on  our 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  Only  re- 
cently I  h.ive  lectured  on  the  lounduig 
lathers  and  the  liberties  tiiey  have  brou.ht 
to  us  that  no  other  people  enjoy.  Tonight 
I  Will  fpe:ik  upon  the  great  scientific  devel- 
opments which  have  sprung  from  this  free- 
dun  i. 

Before  Revolutionary  times.  tl:ere  had 
been  little  devriopment  E.snce  Rome  Ships 
were  built  of  wood  aiu  proi>elled  by  siills. 
Land  transportation  was  by  horse  or  human 
{xjwe.-.  mechanics  confined  almost  to  tYie 
crosslxiw.  Metal  was  developed  lor  military 
purposes.  Small  quantities  of  metal  were 
used  in  furniture,  which  was  all  hand  made. 
It  Is  ir.teresiing  to  note  In  Indenendence 
Hall.  Philadelphia,  th-u  the  chalni  were 
njade  to  tit  each  individual  Member  cf  Con- 
gre.'is. 

The  first  great  Inventor  was  Franklin,  and 
he  was  a  revolutionist,  not  a  colonial.  He 
discovered  electricity,  invented  the  light- 
ning rod.  the  Franklin  stove,  and  hltociU 
speciHCIes;  first  fjercelved  heat  in  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  created  modern  navigation 

The  Revolutionary  War  also  produced  the 
stibmunne  and  the  screw  propeller,  taut  not 
efficient  ones.  Invented  by  Bushnell.  Sub- 
mc'ines  were  later  built  by  Fulton,  by  the 
Confederate  Hundley,  and  were  made  prac- 
ticable by  Holland  with  the  use  of  an  inter- 
nal combustion  engine  and  a  storii^e  bat- 
tery 

After  It  became  a  nation.  America  pro- 
duced most  of  the  invention.<=.  Ell  Whitney 
was  the  first  creator  of  mass  production. 
He  made  muskets  for  the  War  of  1812  with 
interchangeable  parts,  to  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  of  Jefferson,  hlmse'-f  no 
mean  scientist  Whitney  al.so  invented  the 
cotton  gin,  which  opened  the  way  lor  the 
g?eanric  xe.xtlle  Industry. 

The  Baltimore  clipper,  a  great  Improve- 
ment on  all  sailing  ships,  led  to  American 
dominance  In  the  merchant  marine.  Amer- 
ican frigates  in  the  War  of  1812  were  faster 
sailers  than  their  English  and  French  coun- 
terparts. 

Agricultural  machinery  came  In  the  thir- 
ties Deere  and  Oliver  were  the  best  known 
steel  plow  builders.  Hussey  and  McCormick 
produced  their  reai>ers  which  have  led  to  Im- 
mense  agricultural    Improvements. 

Also  In  the  thirties  came  chloroform; 
ether  11  years  later;  and  the  Colt  revolver, 
percursor  of  the  Galling  gun  of  1862.  The 
telegraph,  also  came  in  the  thirties  and 
after  It  the  telephone  in   1875. 

First  Fitch  and  then  Fulton  produced  tiie 
steamboat  which  was  fully  developed  on  tlie 
Mississippi  River  before  the  Civil  War. 
Steam  was  first  used  exclusively  as  power  on 
the  ocean  in  the  Monitor.  Invented  by  Erlc- 
cson,  who  also  had  perfected  the  screw 
propeller,  which  was  necessary  for  the  use  of 
steam  as  ocean  waves  broke  paddle  wheels. 
Sails  were  still  found  on  ocean  linen  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  delayed  the  use 
of  steam  on  ocean  ships,  and  have  been  in 
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dlmlnUhisg  um  to  UUi  day.  Steain  shlpc  did 
not  oomt  Into  tbelr  ovn  on  th«  ocean  until 
U>»  Iniioduction  oJ  thp  ^team  turbine  which 
U  now  twtn^  yupplemente<l  by  Dleoel  power 
FUhln^  bo*u  and  St  Lawrence  schooners 
now  operate  on  Internal  combustion  englnea 
without   Ml!*. 

EdlK>n  greatest  wf  lnvent*3r«.  Is  best  known 
for  his  electrtc  filament  light,  new  becoming 
obsolete,  and  the  phonograph. 

In  1848  the  rotary  press  was  Invented  by 
Richard  Hoe.  The  multiple  unit  press,  new 
In  unlveraal  newspaper  use,  was  Invented 
by  me  In  1919;  rot<3gravure  was  made  prac- 
ticable In  Germany  Just  before  World  War 
I:  coloroto  by  John  Tetter  here.  The  lino- 
type was  produced  by  Mergentha.ler  In  1884. 
The  BtereotTpe  machine  by  Henry  A  Wise 
Wood  m  1900. 

Modem  dentUtry  OTijftnated  here  The 
airplane  was  intented  by  the  Wright  broth- 
ers: the  helicopter  by  Sikorsky.  Airplane 
cnglDca  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  until 
th«  coming  oX  Wright  (no  relation  to  OrvUle 
and  WUlmrl  and  Pratt  and  Whitney  In  the 
twenUea.  The  Rolls  Royce  engine  is  built  by 
the  automobile  factory  of  that  name. 

S«ld«n  applied  for  an  auto-transmtssion 
patent  In  1878:  Duryea  built  an  automobile 
that  ran  In  1892.  Rubber  was  then  produced 
In  quantities  for  Urea.  A  little  rubber  has 
b«en  UMd  on  bicycles  and  carriages  before 
tliat.  We  now  have  synthetic  rubber  made 
Irom  petroieum  and  alcohol. 

Tbe  Kentucky  physician.  Ephralm  Mc- 
Dowell la  credited  with  being  the  first  phy- 
itoJan  to  remove  a  tumor  of  the  ovary. 

Dr.  WUlUm  Beaumont  (1787-1853)  studied 
the  nature  at  the  gastric  juice  and  early 
stages  of  gastritis  In  a  Canadian  half-breed. 
Alexis  St.  Martin.  The  Indian  had  been 
vounded  La  the  abdomeu  and  wa^  left  with 
an  opening  In  the  stomach.  Beaumont  was 
thus  able  to  experiment  on  the  effect  of 
gastric  )uir»  upon  dlllerent  foods. 

It  was  during  IdOO  that  Dr.  Walter  Reed 
proT«d  that  yellow  fever  Is  transmitted  by 
the  Stcfomyia  fascia ta  mosquito. 

Karl  Kberth  Is  credited  with  first  distin- 
guishing the  typhoid  bacteria  in  1380.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  determine.  £»-.  William  Budd. 
an  English  physician,  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish a  statement  warning  that  sewage  might 
be  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  spreadinj 
typhoid. 

Streptomycin  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Sel- 
man  A.  Waksm&nn  in  1M4;  aurecmycin  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Ehiggar  In  1948.  SuiXanllamide 
was  a  common  chemical  used  In  the  German 
dye  Industry,  but  its  medicinal  value  was 
flrst  discovered  by  Dr.  Domagk.  Tyrothrtcin. 
a  pioneer  antibiotic  drug,  was  discovered  by 
Duboa.  an  American,  in  1939.  This  drug 
could  not  be  taken  Laternally.  but  its  value 
intensified  toe  research  in  penicillin. 

The  host  of  household  utilities  are  of 
American  invention.  Among  other  American 
InTentlons  were: 

The  water  turbine,  perfected  by  Uriah 
Atherton. 

The   sewing    machine    by   Ellas   Howe    in 

ie4e. 

An  loe-maklng  machine  by  Dr.  George 
Oarie  in  1851;  electric  refrigerators  super- 
ceded It  about  1925.  Air  conditioning  has 
many  forms  and  many  originators. 

OU  well  (first  drUled)  by  Edwin  L.  Drake. 
Oil  and  Its  derivations  have  many  uses  be- 
sides funushtng  power  and  heat.  lis  first 
use  In  lamps  is  obsolete. 

A  tractor  was  built  by  Jesse  Lake  in  1867, 
but  successful  combustion  tractors  were  not 
tniUt  until  after  the  First  World  War. 

The  typewriter  by  Christopher  Latham 
Bhoies  tn  180T. 

Kow  «e  have  electric  typewriters. 

T^  atrtaralce  by  George  Westlnghotjse  in 
li6t.  The  electric  transformer.  Invented  by 
WUIlam  Stanley  in  1885.  was  produced  by  the 
TesUnghotise  company  cc-ramerclally  abou: 


Barbed  wire  was  produced  by  Joseph  Far- 
well  GUdden  in  1873.  the  steel  wlndnuU  by 
Thomas  O.  Perry  in  1882.  Barbed  wlrr,  i:i« 
windmill,  the  steel  pl'^w,  and  the  rrv  Ivrr 
made  fyjsjilole  the  development  o/  thp  Wc^t. 

Central  heating  by  Blrdsall  Holly,  but 
steam  hfat  came  with  the  turn  of  tb.e  cen- 
tury. 

Window  screens  by  Edward  Thomas  Bur- 
rows in  1878.  but  not  In  genera!  u.=  e  I  r 
another  decade. 

Machine  gun  by  Hiram  Maxim  Ir.  188? 

Boats  drl\en  by  the  expat-i.'ilon  cf  n.iph';-,;i 
heated  by  burnlnjj  the  expanded  r.vs  cwnr  :n 
the  eU  nles:  boats  were  pro;>er.ed  by  li-.fernal 
cornbusicn  ensjines  In  the  early  nineties,  but 
they  could  not  go  as  fast  as  r.ictnj  ro*-b«iat3 
for  10  years  more.  Gar  WchxI  devf loped  'he 
hydroplfiiie,  which  made  j,>osf;iblp  hycir.:- 
airplaiies  ar.d   the   amphlbiaa   by  Curti-..s 

Electrtc  welding,  originated  by  Pro'.  K:'.;;a 
Thomson  in  1886,  was  applied  t<^  shlpbiiUd- 
Ing  9bi3ut    1930 

TTie  electric  sewing  machine  w.is  manu- 
factured by  Singer  In  1889. 

Bottle  caps  by  William  Painter  In  1*^92 

Electric  stoves  by  WUll.im  Htidaway  m  1896. 

The  electric  vacuum  cleaner  by  J>  hn  6. 
Thurman  in  18&9. 

The  caterpillar  system  by  Benjamin  H  ;'.•; 
in  19C0.  Its  use  :is  a  trictor  Is  of  recent 
oriijin, 

Hieh  explosives  by  Hudson  Max'.m  .ir;.i 
others  In  1901. 

The  repeatin»;  rifle  in  tKe  s.x^'.es  and  the 
automatic  rifle  by  Wmc.^iestcr  m  IjC.3 

The  radio  tube  i  from  which  cnme  televi- 
sion )  by  Lee  De  Forest  in  1906. 

The  electric  washing  machine  by  Maytag 
who,  he  told  me  had  sympathi/ed  with  the 
drudgery  of  his  mother. 

Smelting  of  aluminum  was  Invented  "v 
Hall  m  1886.  lis  great  use  Is  \:\  ;vir;  !,'.•■•■> 
and  electric,  hieh-pcwer  lines  anri  c  k'.ng 
uten..i!s.  but  more  and  mere  uses  are  being 
found  for  it. 

Bronze,  brass,  and  an  Inferior  ster-i  wtue 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  now  the  c>  m- 
blnatlons  of  aluminum  and  of  steel  wl'h 
other  metals  would  take  a  I'-ne  time  to 
enumerate 

Radar  by  Or  .Albert  H  Taylor  and  L?o  C. 
Young  In   1922. 

Nylon  varn  by  E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
*  Co  .  ln'l939 

Atomic  energy,  released  and  contr  iled,  fcy 
Enrico  Fermi  and  other  scientLst.s  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1942. 

T'le  Fourdriiiler  wire  of  the  paper  ma- 
chine was  Invented  in  France,  a*-  were  the 
balloon,  the  camera,  an  Imperfect  .ste?,m.b  lat. 
an  impractical  water  turbine,  the  stetho- 
scope, and  cellophane  While  water  pipes 
were  much  older,  the  first  considerable  pipe- 
line took  water  from  the  r.vt-r  be:;  e  t  j  Ver- 
sailles for  the  fountains. 

Foiiowin^  horse-drawn  rai!rcrtd.>  and  s:eel 
rails,  England's  vre.it  c-ntrihu':  n  was  the 
invention  of  the  s'cam  engine  which  led  *o 
the  locemo'lve  and  steamboat,  power  !'  om.s, 
and  the  steam  turbine.  Her  dominant  mer- 
chant marine,  however,  was  due  to  her  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  rather  than  especially  cood 
building. 

Aniline  dye  icoai  tar)  was  mvenied  by 
Perkin  in   1856 

An  English  doctor.  Alexander  A  F>mi:ig. 
rediscovered  penicillin,  a  medicine  rf  -he 
Indians,  but  its  great  production  has  been 
In  this  country. 

The  EnKlish  al.'so  combined  an  arm"jred 
car  with  the  caterpillar  system  and  made  'he 
tank. 

The  generator  was  Invented  by  Michael 
Faraday  in  1831  but  its  practical  applica- 
tion did  not  come  until  the  nineties,  EUo- 
tric  power  has  now  supplanted  almost  all 
other  forms  of  power  transmLsslcr 

Marconi  of  Italy  invented  wireless  teleg- 
raphy 


Cyrus  Field  Invented  and  constructed  the 
Atlantic  cable  after  cables  had  been  used 
over  shorter  distances. 

Bra7ll  contributed  the  blimp,  still  used. 
while  Germany  followed  up  with  the  un- 
sa'l^factory    Zrppelin. 

Tlie  German.  Otto,  produced  the  first  gas 
engine:  Diesel  the  Diesel  engine,  which  Is 
supplanting  steana  on  railroads  and  on  the 
<  .-•'.in  atul  bids  fair  to  do  so  In  powerhouses. 
One  ereat  advantage  of  Diesel  engines  over 
r<  Hi  In  bt^ats  and  locomotives  Is  that  no  fuel 
i%  burneti  when  they  are  stationary. 

The  therm. )meter  was  invented  by  Fah- 
renheit in  1714. 

Smokeless  ^xiwder  was  invented  by  J.  F  E. 
Si'Milize  :a   iee3. 

The  tas  burner  by  Bunseu  in  1855. 

T!ie  .'t":  lor  alrpianejs  Is  another  form  of 
l:i'eri;:»'  comhustiou  engine,  completing 
Germany's  contributions  In  this  line. 
Strangely  em.iugh.  the  first  unsuccessful  ef- 
firts  at  steam  locomotives  were  Jets.  Rock- 
e:s  were  used  by  the  English  in  the  '^Wir  of 
1812.  successfully  at  Bladensburg,  unsuc- 
cessfully at  Fort  McHenry  for  recall,  "by  the 
r  i,kets  red  glare"  in  The  Star  Spangled 
B. inner  They  have  been  part  of  cur  Fourth 
of  July  fireworks  for  a  century. 

The  X-ray  by  Roentgen,  and  radium, 
wiuch  led  to  uranium  and  the  atom  bomb, 
bv  the  Curies. 

Germany  produced  groundwork  for  paper 
making  but  hardly  can  be  given  credit  for 
originating  the  automatic  pistol  as  that  la 
merely  a  variance  of  the  machine  gun. 

Sweden's  only  contributions  are  dynamite, 
the  safety  match,  and  the  cream  separator. 
.'=ootland  s  are  the  bicycle  and  the  threshing 
machine,  produced  by  Meikle  In  1786.  The 
bicvcle  first  came  Into  general  use  here.  It 
led  to  one  of  our  flrst  trusts — one  which 
failed. 

Colonial  status  is  not  favorable  to  origi- 
nality or  achievement.  Canada  contributed 
Insulin  — no  other  colony  anything. 

.Austria  produced  the  locomotive  torpedo 
and  the  malerform  bow  for  ships. 

Inventions  used  in  public  utilities  are 
found  generally  over  the  world,  but  the  use 
of  aencultural  machinery  is  largely  limited 
lo  the  United  States,  as  are  household  ap- 
pliances. This  is  because  of  our  social  and 
political  principles  that  everyone  is  to  be 
served,  wiiile  in  Europe  the  lower  classes  and 
servants  are  not  considered. 

We  have  produced  far  more  discoveries  and 
Inventions  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 
gether as  a  result  of  free  Institutions.  Let 
us  jireserve  them  from  foreign  adulteration, 
from  socialism,  and  from  communism. 


This  Is  Oar  Basiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA 1  IVES 

Thursday.  July  12,  1951 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
modern  world  is  divided  into  two  seg- 
ments. What  divides  the  western  or 
free  portion  so  sharply  and  clearly  from 
the  eaiitern  countries  behind  the  iron 
curiam  is  not  primarily  a  curtain,  no 
matter  how  stiff,  nor  the  lack  of  frte  in- 
terchange of  information  or  communi- 
cation between  the  two.  It  is  the  value 
placed  upon  human  life  and  human  dig- 
nity. Beyond  that  dividing  line  human 
bemgs  are  regarded  and  treated  as  mere 


I 
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pawns  in  the  master  plans  of  ambitious 
tyrants. 

Anyone  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  those  ambitions  and 
plans  is  summarily  done  away  with. 
Any  persons  whose  religious  or  political 
beliefs  are  a  threat,  or  whose  property 
is  marked  for  confiscation,  or  who  pros- 
pered sufficiently  under  an  older,  freer 
regime  to  want  to  return  to  that  way  of 
life — these  are  the  doomed  men.  Arch- 
bishop Groesz  and  William  Oatis  are 
the  latest  victims  among  the  thousands 
who  have  suffered  a  similar  fate. 

We  in  the  security  of  our  freedom  and 
strength  read  of  these  horrors  and  are 
infuriated  and  frustrated.  One  natural 
reaction  is  to  send  troops  or  rain  bombs 
down  to  annihilate  all  the  perpetrators 
of  these  incredible  torttues  and  mock 
trials.  Soberer,  second  thoughts,  of 
course,  reveal  the  impossibility  and  fu- 
tility of  such  a  course.  But  we  can  do 
more  than  rage  or  protest  our  anger  in 
violent  language. 

Although  verbal  condemnation  may 
seem  weak  and  puny  compared  with 
bombs  or  other  direct  military  action, 
w-e  must  not  neglect  to  do  what  we  can. 
Two  very  thoughtful  editorials  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  recently  setting 
forth  the  avenues  of  action  that  are 
open  to  us.  The  victims  must  not  be 
uUowed  to  feel  alone  in  their  time  of 
trial,  nor  should  the  instigators  of  these 
bestial  acts  be  allowed  to  forget  that 
their  time  will  come.  too.  Their  actions 
will  not  go  unpimished.  Civilized  mills, 
like  those  of  the  ancient  gods,  may  grind 
slowly,  but  they,  too,  will  grind  exceed- 
ingly fine.  God  willing,  the  day  of  retri- 
bution is  not  far  distant  for  the  present 
malefactors. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  these  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Time.s,  entitled  "The  Mark  of  Cain" 
and  "What  Is  Our  Business?": 
The  Mark  or  Cain 

The  letter  which  we  publish  today  from 
Dr.  Fabian  of  the  Hungarian  National  Coun- 
cil is  one  more  reminder  that  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Government  to  do  something 
about  these  Communist  outrages.  To  gnash 
one's  teeth,  to  shout  protests  and  impreca- 
tions, to  e>:pre.ss  horror  and  pity  or  to  throw 
up  ones  hands  in  despair  will  not  help  these 
victims,  although  it  will  give  them  the  satis- 
facticn  01  knowing  that  they  are  not  sufler- 
Ing  in  a  vacuum.  We  must  do  what  we  can 
to  make  certain  that  they  will  not  suffer  in 
vain. 

To  begin  with  they  nrust  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  United  States  is  inter- 
ested in  their  fate  and  trying  to  help  them. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  Voice  of  America 
to  tell  them  so.  They  should  have  direct 
word  from  Secretary  Acheson  or  even  from 
President  Truman.  When  the  world  learned 
about  the  Nazi  extermination  camps  and 
depoitation  in  1943  and  1944  President 
Roosevelt  and  other  Allied  leaders  issued 
w.<rnin.gs  that  such  measures  must  stop  and 
that  the  criminals  responsible  for  them 
would  be  h»"'d  to  account.  On  March  24, 
1944  the  President  took  it  upon  himself  to 
issue  a  special  statement  In  which  he  again 
proclaimed  cur  determination  that  none 
who  participate  in  these  acts  of  savagery 
should  go  unpunished.  The  statement  was 
widely  disseminated  throughout  Europe  and 
circulated  through  the  underground  in 
enemy  territory — and  by  aU  accounts  it  was 
effective. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  at  war  with  Hun- 
gary, but  we  did  make  a  peace  treaty  with 


her  that  contained  a  human-rights  clause, 
and  that  clause  is  now  being  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. The  United  States  has  protested  on 
other  occasions  to  the  United  Nations 
against  such  violations  in  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria,  and  the  protesu  were 
Ignored  or  rejected.  Another  protest  against 
the  present  deportations  In  Hungary  would 
receive  a  similar  rebuff,  although  it  should 
be  made  for  the  record.  But  obviously  some 
stronger  method  Is  required.  The  men  who 
conduct  these  brutal  deportations,  or  who 
carry  out  the  tortures  and  mock  trials  of 
Innocent  men  likf  Archbishop  Groesz  or  Wil- 
liam Oatls,  are  criminals  by  the  standards  of 
the  civilized  world.  Why  cannot  they  be 
branded  as  such  by  leaders  of  western  civil- 
ization? We  should  name  names,  and  with 
the  mark  of  Cain  on  them  these  men  will  at 
least  know  that  some  day,  circumstances 
permitting,  they  will  be  held  to  account, 
and  their  victims  will  know  that  we  do  not 
and  will  not  forget. 

VPhat  Is  Oub  Bcsiness? 

In  the  familiar  language  of  Soviet  diplo- 
macy the  Htuigarlan  Government  has  advised 
the  United  States  to  "mind  Its  own  business." 
The  admonition  Is  in  reply  to  an  official  pro- 
test against  the  expulsion  of  three  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legation  at  Budapest, 
but  it  Is  really  inspired  by  the  unofBclal  out- 
burst of  indignation  -fli  this  country  at  the 
Communist  regime's  brutal  treatment  of  Its 
own  citizens.  Mass  deportations  of  helpless 
people  did  not  begin  In  Hungary  and:  are  not 
confined  to  one  country  In  the  grim  border- 
lands under  the  Iron  rule  of  Moscow.  But 
the  Hungarian  evictions  are  on  a  larger  and 
more  Indiscriminate  scale,  and  we  know  more 
about  them,  chiefly  because  so  many  victims 
are  determined  at  any  risk  to  themselves  to 
let  the  world  know  what  Is  happening.  The 
popular  reaction  to  the  reports  infuriates 
the  authorities  In  Budapest,  accustomed  as 
they  are  to  doing  what  they  please  behind 
the  iron  curtain. 

"Mind  your  own  business."  they  say.  And 
this  immediately  raises  the  question.  What 
is  our  business?  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly our  business,  taken  for  granted  by  the 
entire  civilized  world  until  the  new  cavemen 
seized  the  seats  of  government,  to  protect 
American  citizens  In  the  pursuit  of  their 
lawful  duties  and  to  demand  proof  and  sat- 
isfaction for  nonsensical  charges  against  our 
diplomatic  representatives  In  foreign  capitals. 

But  above  and  beyond  our  business  as 
Americans  it  is  our  business  as  members  of 
the  human  rtice  to  resent,  condemn,  and 
stop.  11  we  can,  wrongs  committed  against 
the  human  race.  Violations  of  human  rights 
anywhere  abridge  human  rights  everywhere. 
Every  crime  against  humanity — in  Hungary, 
Latvia.  China,  wherever  minorities  are  per- 
secuted, families  torn  apart,  men  and  women 
deported,  imprisoned,  tortured,  and  killed  at 
the  whim  of  arbitrary  power — is  a  crime 
against  all  humanity.  We  see  but  dim.ly,  in 
horrifying  glimpses,  the  cruelties  millions  of 
our  fellow  creatures  suffer  under  the  great 
tyrannies  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
when  m  the  vast,  impersonal  inferno  we  do 
see  one  Instance  of  this  milhonfoid  agony  it 
Is  Impossible  not  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame — 
shame  as  human  beings  that  we  live  in  a 
world  m  which  such  horrors  can  be  perpe- 
trated, shame  as  citizens  of  a  free  and  power- 
ful nation  that  we  can  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent or  punish  them. 

But  at  least  we  must  never  t>ecome  so  cal- 
lous, so  blind  to  our  human  interests,  so  de- 
featist in  our  fight  to  overcome  evil  as  to 
admit  that  these  crimes  are  none  of  otu"  busi- 
ness. Let  us  Inform  the  rulers  of  Hungary 
that  they  are  so  much  our  business  that  we 
are  engaged  In  a  world  struggle  that  Is  fun- 
damentally a  fight  for  the  very  rights  of  hu- 
manity that  they  are  violating. 


Last  Letter  Home  of  mm 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

or   NEW    MkXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16.  19S1 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rzcokd  the  last  letter 
home  of  a  young  American  marine  who 
died  in  Korea  for  his  God  and  his 
country. 

What  Lt.  James  Callan  says  in  this 
letter  should  be  important  to  use  who 
are  chargc-d  with  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  governing  this  Nation.  What  he 
does  not  say — the  unspoken  words  that 
lie  between  the  lines — are  even  more  im- 
portant. 

I  am  Including  also  In  the  Record  a 
letter  to  me  from  Jimmy  Callan's  father, 
a  constituent  of  mine  in  New  Mexico  and 
an  outstanding  American.  There  Is 
little  that  I  can  say  or  add  to  either  let- 
ter. The  two  together  speak  a  better 
commentary  on  the  price  we  have  paid 
in  the  bloody  hills  of  Korea  than  any 
story  written  by  a  war  correspondent. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion among  some  of  our  leaders  as  to 
just  what  our  purpose  is  in  Korea,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  in  Jimmy  Callan's 
mind  as  to  why  he  fought  and  died.  He 
gave  his  life  that  the  America  he  knew 
and  loved  might  live.  May  God  give 
those  of  us  here  the  strength,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  wisdom  to  keep  faith  with 
Jimmy  Callan  and  his  comrades  who 
have  paid  so  dearly  for  our  freedom. 

The  letters  follow: 

Callan  Ranch, 
Red  Hill.  N.  Hex.,  July  10.  iSSt. 
Hon.  John  J,  Dcupsey, 
Member  of  Congrexs, 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D   C. 

Deak  Sn:  Mrs.  CaUan  and  myself  wiah  to 
thank  you  for  yoiir  kind  letter  of  under- 
standing sympathy,  as  expressed  In  your  let- 
ter of  July  2,  1951,  concerning  the  death  of 
our  son,  First  Lt.  James  Callan  3d,  USMCR. 
killed  in  action  against  the  enemy  In  Korea, 
June  14.  1951. 

After  being  on  inactive  duty  since  cloee 
of  War  II,  we  moved  from  Texas  out  to  this 
ranch  4  years  ago  and  he  had  bee  operating 
It.  until  called  to  active  duty  again  Decem- 
ber 27.  1950.  Three  months  training  at 
Quantico  and  after  a  furlough  left  for  Korea. 
May  12.  and  after  a  brief  period  of  getting 
his  command  was  moved  up  to  the  lines — 
lasting  about  2  weeks  thereafter,  I  know 
he  was  properly  trained  and  did  his  beet, 
like  the  thousands  who  died  before  and  after 
him;  so  my  one  prayer  is  that  the  remainder 
of  our  forces  be  spared;  unless  we  enter  a 
war  to  win,  if  it  Is  necessary  for  our  national 
safety. 

I  am  enclosing  his  last  letter  home,  since 
you  might  find  a  thought  In  It  a*  I  did.  The 
people  referred  to  were  my  youngest 
daughter  and  my  mother,  who  la  111  (in  thJa 
letter;,  and  my  other  son. 

I  cannot  help  but  ask  myself  a  queetlon 
as  I  think  of  our  dead  and  wounded,  and  Z 
am  sure  you  also  have  wondered.  Does  the 
Star-fip>angled  Banner  yet  wave  o'er  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  twave?  or  la 
it  a  Union  Jack,  a  pink  one,  or  a  red  one? 
A  New  Deal,  a  Fair  Deal,  or  Just  a  raw  UeaL 
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Panioit  ay  volctnf  as  optokm.  but  til  with 
whom  !>•  tAl*ed  wondrr  ks  I  do. 

A«  a  citiaen  of  !«*▼  Mexico.  I  appreciate 
T-  or  totter,  and  aa  a  fatb«-  of  one  of  those 
ihcwe  «on  gat^  his  life  to  and  for  cur  preat 
Niticn.  1  appreciate  yotir  sharing  with  us  gvx 
great  pencmal  Ioek. 
Sincerely. 

Jamxs  C\ll*m 

F«i:>*T  Jrvx  8 
Duji  Fouls  War  U  tut  as  Sbenr-an  &aid. 
I  am  DC*  a  combat  lettnui  and  have  ac- 
quired a  feeltng  of  confidence  This  la  a  good 
outfit  I  Jtwt  nope  to  hell  the  war  can  "be 
•etticd  osM  v«T  or  another  It's  a  ahaor.e. 
tout  I  19H  that  we  are  doing  good,  that  1/15 
can  and  are  belplng  to  preTect  worVd  wir 
m.  vhich  would  be  lil&astrous  to  the  world. 
Maybe  thia  will  wake  the  world  up  to  the 
fa- 1  that  Ood  cannot  be  denied  or  lfcncre<l. 
*  hope  tt  has  rained  tmd  that  Biddys  vrcl- 
dlac  cooes  out  all  right.  Also  that  the 
bociallsti   bavcnt   ruined   the   be<;f 


Oama,  but  I  wish  some  mall  would  get  In 
here,  tben  I'd  know  what  kind  of  quesuoT.a 
to  aak  and  what  to  talk  about.  la  Sam  m 
tba  MM.TJ  yet?  Bope  he  mada  that  deal  be 
talked  about. 

Doot  yott  an  wcrry  about  me.  I'm  dclcg 
my  )ofe  and  can  take  care  ot  myself  with 
God's  bslp.  eui  do  a  damn  good  )ot). 

Wrtto  aftca  and  send  air  mall  a  larce 
poetot  kalfs  and  wtoaciock.  Bow  tm  Alma? 
■ha  Is  raoOTcred.  Tell  emryone  hello. 
m  flnc 


jiMxa. 


PmIbC*  Salts  «i  Bddks 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUFoama 

Dl  THK  BOUSE  Or  BSmSSKlfTATIVXS 

Mondaf,  July  IS.  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cali/omia.  BIr. 
Speaker,  the  followiii«  article  on  boolc 
rates  should   Interest   ull   Members   of 


The  cultural  nr}wth  and  inteUectwil 
defdofment  of  America  can  l)e  meas- 
ured  In   terms   of    the   availability  cf 


Joseph  Henry  Jackson  is  an  outstand- 
ing newspaperman  in  California.  He 
knows  his  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
inchide  the  article  from  the  San  Pran- 
daeo  Chronicle's  magazine  section,  This 
World,  of  July  8.  1951: 

BaiWBiw  rax  Lma 

fWltb  Joseph  Henry  Jackson) 

It^  about  time.  I  beilere,  that  the  genena 

pubne  knew  more  abotrt  somethlnf  that  la 

tfaraatanlnc  tlM  distribution  ot  books  ever}  - 

vbsr*.  but  partlctilarly  In  the  West. 

To  understand  this.  Ill  bave  to  ask  you  to 
to  ba  patient  through  a  few  brief  paragraptia 
of  facts  and  Ogurea.  You  can't  realm  whiit 
Is  faetef  tbc  far-western  bookstore  unleiis 
fov  abaorb  tJws*  flgures,  but  111  try  to  keep 
tt  iteiple; 
Fliat  fact  of  Importanevr 
In  IIW  ttacr«>  was  esubhsbed  a  "hcxt 
la  postace.  This  rats  ot  1<4  cents  a 
on  the  rata  paid  by  tt« 
portion  of  mags  Bines. 
pmr  a  blchar  rats  oa  tlMlr  pro- 
«f  sdvwtling  matter,  but  tb«  read. 
Is  the  one  tbat  appltiss 


This  rate  wa.s  established  "In  the  Interest* 
of  the  promotion  of  cultural  growth,  educa- 
tion, and  development  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." It  applied  equally  to  thf  reading  tr.at- 
ter  of  magarlnes  and   to   bocSts. 

In  1943.  the  book  rate  was  doubled  3''.;1  a 
surcharge  was  added  which  b;?d  *he  pri"*  cal 
effect  of  making  the  bck  rav  4  cr.-  a 
p-Dund  for  the  first  pcutid  and  3  ce:  's.  a 
pound  thereafTfr  M»aritlme  t.'^e  r'.-c  in 
the  reading  mattpr  In  mjg:»7:re";  sti-y-il  the 
same. 

In  1349  the  b.>jk  rate  »-a.=  l:-.crer..';€d 
again — thl£  time  to  the  preycr.t  r  .'.?  f  8 
cent-s  a  pound  for  the  Srst  j-caiv.^:  .a.  '.  4 
cents  a  pound  thereafter,  Ir.p  rr..\c.'..-...e 
rate  for  Its  reading  matter  is  &'Ui  :  .  v-c:.".a 
a   pourd. 

Now  there  :.s  a  pr  ■■pc*.il  to  rar-e  '.he  b  , 'n 
rate  again,  and  very  sharplv. 

The  new  propotal  is  U,  <&t  TM~e  :".ie  :l.it 
unzoned  bojk  rate  25  percent,  i  r  to  10  c-'iiis 
for  the  firs:  pound  ar.d  5  ce;'.'..s  .'  r  f-u  ii  addi- 
tional pound  dxit  the  pa-ka-e  rr '.y  not 
we  gh  more  than  10  pounds  in  a:  v  '•■•  ' 
and  (b)  to  substitute  a  si^ecial  ?<  :.ed  b<  <  t 
rate  (to  be  fixed  by  the  ptisTnia.'^'tr .  i.,r 
sU  b<x>k  package?  over  10  pounds  ar.d  ip  ;o 
70  pounds. 

Thus,  at  the  very  least,  book  post  i^e  is 
to  be  raised  ay  25  percent  for  packing's  up 
to  10  pwur.d-  and  for  p.ickdt,e8  .. vr  10 
pounds  still  nKire  sharply.  In  the  case  of 
west  eoasc  shipments,  what  has  been 
learned  abcit  the  Postmaster  General's  i  ieas 
on  the  subject  suggests  rises  up  to  2'X)  or 
perhaps  300  percent. 

One  point:  Th»;re  Is  also  a  pre  p.^s  il  to 
raise  the  rate  on  the  reading  matter  part  of 
magazines,  but  only  from  I'j  cents  a  pound 
to  2.4  per  pound.  This  still  leaves  the  boi.k 
rate  more  than  double  that  of  magazine 
reading  mstter  in  packages  up  to  10  p-mnds. 
and  between  four  and  five  times  greater  m 
packages  of  books  heavier  than  that. 

So  much  for  that. 

Now  for  a  lork  at  what  this  does  to  "he 
far-western   booStseiler. 

First,  the  profits  of  the  average  western 
bookseller  have  gone  down  since  liSJ^  when 
the  1'-^ -percent  book  ntte  applied,  Irf;m 
about  5  percent  to  about  1  percent  Aiw- 
body  in  this  audience  care  to  do  bu  Iress 
in  nonrepeat  merchandise  (books  are  not 
like  cornflakes,  you  don't  buy  the  same  bock 
over  and  over  again  each  week  or  so  i  on 
a  profit  mar^n  as  slim  as  that' 

What  happens,  under  the  new  ra:e.  to 
western  booksellers? 

Weil,  a  10-pound  weight  limitation  would 
add  from  10  percent  to  20  percent  to  the 
cost  of  each  book  handled  These  costs  of 
handling  would  make  it  unprofitable,  more- 
over, for  the  publisher  to  take  care  of  Fmail 
orders.  Even  five  ordinary  bocks  usually 
weigh  over  10  pounds.  So.  if  the  new  rate 
(roes  liito  effect  lU  is  aw  .iting  actti  n  by  the 
Houae  right  ncwi,  the  far-wesieru  b<.x^k- 
seller  U  up  against  it.  He  will  either  have 
to  pay  an  average  of  some  34  cents  each  tor 
the  transportation  cost  of  books  to  his  sit  re. 
or  pay  10  percent  to  25  f>ercent  mi  re  to  rhe 
publisher  for  his  books  to  be  sent  in  ?n-a!Ier 
quantities  at  the  rate  applicable  to  rarkiiKpg 
of  10  pounds  or  less.  Either  way.  the  b'Mik- 
seller's  costs  go  up.  And  In  the  far  Went, 
the  bookseller  is  working  now  on  <>o  small 
a  margin  that  an  increase  of  this  kind  will 
Just  put  blm  out  of  businasa. 

Bow  about  the  public? 

In  the  far  West,  the  public  will  simply 
find  Uaat  tb«  bookstore  is  disappearing. 
This  means  tbat  the  resident  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  b«  limited  to  the  Ixxiks  put  out 
by  book  clubs  and.  or  the  reading  matter  In 
magaiilnea — the  latter  financed  in  part  by 
adrertlalng,  and  In  part  by  the  low  rate 
(still  far  below  books  even  If  it  is  raided 
to  the  proposed  amount  of  2.4  cent.<i  per 
pound)  that  applies  on  magazine  rending 
matter. 


Wei!.  Is  this  what  the  public  want.s?  The 
C<:  cress  is  the  representative  cf  the  public, 
it  .=  hoiad  not  be  needful  to  say. 

Theie  IS  reason  to  think  that  it  Is  not  what 
•he  p'  iic  wants.  In  fact,  on  June  6.  the 
H  j^  Po.t  Othce  and  Cl^ll  Service  Commit- 
*.  f  \,:'.?d  unanimcufly  to  iieeze  the  book- 
p,  <•  gp  rare  where  it  ncx  Is.  Represcr.ta- 
t;< -i^  vere  made  by  various  Congressmen  to 
this  Cf  mmlttee.  end  It  found  eood  cause  to 
take  a  different  view  from  the  Post  Cfflce 
Itself  and  from  the  ICC  which  okayed  the 
new  rl&e  in  rate.  Among  those  very  active 
m  follcviiig  this  through  and  cailiug  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  cf  such  a  new  ris£  In  rate 
upon  the  western  booVcePer  was  Clifomla 
C   nc'essman  Gfcfce  Millks. 

Oi.e  thinii.  for  eximp^e,  thii  Congressman 
M:m.>b  br--ui;ht  to  the  attention  of  tie  House 
t  cunif.ee  was  the  lact  that  according  to  the 
F  ..^:  0;5ie  Department  Itself,  oily  I'a 
p,:,:ent  cf  postal  e;;pendliures  In  IS  49  were 
,.i".-ihutf^d  to  the  erst  cf  carrying  1  ^:"ks  at 
the  present  rate  .^s  to  volume.  w;iile  the 
pouiidaee  of  merchandise  sent  by  pa:  eel  post 
JUST  f.b  ut  dc-ubled  trcm  1942  to  1949  the  in- 
orease  m  book  shipments  over  the  e  ime  pe- 
ri.d  was  loss  than  5  percent. 

To  c  jine  down  to  the  point,  those  interest- 
ed In  books  are  not  arguing  for  a  ^ubiidy, 
Th"7  do  Tv'-k  for  equit.ible  treatmert  vls-a- 
■,   •  '>.e  reading  m  it  tor  In  magazine  i. 

And  then  you  note  that  the  rate  on  this 
magazine  reading  matter  has  staye  1  where 
it  Is  for  som.e  20  years  while  the  book  postage 
rate  has  increased  three  times — v  ell  ycu 
Winder  what  the  tasis  of  this  Is.  Ai.d  avala 
■AhPM  ycu  note  that  the  suggested  Increase 
in  the  rate  on  magazine  reading  m.atter 
brings  it  only  to  2  4  cents  per  pourd.  while 
the  proposed  new  rate  on  boo*:s  mo^cs  them 
up  to  at  least  fcur  times  that  much,  and  in 
tie  ctise  of  larger,  zoued-rate  packages, 
.much  rr.ure  than  that — well,  ag.iin  you 
wonder  why. 

As  to  what  you  may  do  about  It  -well,  a 
!'"'t"r  to  y  lur  Congressman  or  your  Senator 
r  both  should  help  show  that  you  are 
11":  Teres  ted 

.^ny  Congressman  or  Senator  Is — f  r  should 
bo--in  the  business  of  listening  car  fully  to 
what  his  constituents  .^y.  and.  so  far  as  ia 
p.  <.<^ible  paying  attention  to  it.  Mist,  as  a 
matter  f  :  fact,  do  exactly  that.  Thiy  are  !a 
Contrcss  for  that  reason. 

But  the  far  We.st  is  easy  to  forget:  it's  3.000 
miles  away  from  Washington.  Mci  t  of  the 
b(  oks  are  sold  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
th?  United  States,  where  most  of  tJie  popu- 
Litlun  Is.  and  where  the  manufacfirers  are 
uxi.  Wherefore — well,  the  far  We»t,  that's 
■  way  out  there." 

Yes.  but  that's  not  a  soi:nd  reason  for  a 
raa  that  will  result  In  putting  b<  oksellers 
ut  of  business.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
pstabilshment  of  the  l^i-cent  bool;  rate  in 
l»"ia  was  "to  disseminate  culture  equally 
t!.r;ugh(  ut  the  land  '  Now,  no  i^ne  says  ^hat 
costs  today  should  be  the  same  as  In  1938. 
cipeciaUy  when  the  Post  Office  los«s  money 
regularly  But — well,  shouldn  t  here  bo 
some  near-parity,  at  least,  betwein  "cul- 
ture" as  mterpreted  through  the  reading 
matter  in  magazines  and  "culture  '  n  books? 
Can  you  think  of  two  reasi-ns — or  e;en  one — 
why  not? 


Price,  Wife,  sad  Credit  ConroU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR5S 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Missotjai 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  VTIVES 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr  CURTIS  of  MlEsourl.    Mi .  Speak- 
er, I  have  read  the  July  15,  I9tl.  state- 
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ment  of  Hon.  Jzsss  P.  Wolcoit,  Con- 
gressman from  Michigan  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  the 
subject  of  controls  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record.  I  concur  wholeheartedly 
In  what  he  has  stated.  I  have  been  on 
record  for  2  months  now  in  favor  of  an 
extension  of  the  President's  powers  to 
impose  price,  wage,  and  credit  controls. 
I  recently  voted  to  extend  those  controls 
for  a  month  longer  and  I  voted  against 
the  proposal  to  limit  roll-backs  during 
this  month  period. 

I  did  so  because  I  believe  that  the 
only  fair  way  to  impose  controls  is  across 
the  board  with  no  group  exempted. 

I  sti-ongly  favored  the  Wolcott  pro- 
posal aimed  to  correct  the  inflationary 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Federal  Ghsvem- 
ment  which  are  the  major  cause  of  In- 
flation. I  believe  T»lth  Mr.  Wotcon  that 
without  correcting  these  policies,  con- 
trols will  not  work,  they  will  merely  ag- 
gravate the  situation  and,  in  the  end. 
produce  a  real  explosion. 

The  President,  by  not  exercising  the 
power  to  control  which  he  has  had  now 
for  10  months,  across  the  board,  has  in- 
vited the  scene  we  now  have  in  Wash- 
ington of  special  groups  trying  to  obtain 
exemption  for  themselves.  The  OPS  has 
been  staffed  throughout  the  country  with 
Democratic  Party  leaders  which  in  Itself 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  controls  have  been  imposed. 

People  have  asked  the  Republican 
Party  for  an  aflOrmative  program  and  we 
have  responded  with  the  Wolcott  amend- 
ment. The  administration  has  rejected 
it.  Yet,  the  majority  of  the  Republicans, 
I  beheve,  will  still  vote  for  the  extension 
and  strengthening  of  controls  which  the 
President  asks,  even  though  we  may  feel 
that  this  will  not  stop  inflation. 

If  there  is  any  struggle  going  on,  on 
extension  of  controls  it  is  not  Democrat 
against  Republican,  but,  rather,  city 
versus  farm.  And  though  I  think  the 
farm  bloc  is  wrong.  I  cannot  blame  them 
too  much,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
increase  in  prices  beyond  that  resulting 
directly  from  the  inflationary  fiscal  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  results 
from  cost-of-living  increases  granted  to 
labor.  In  fairness,  I  must  state  that  I 
have  been  in  favor  of  labor's  cost-of- 
living  increases,  because  until  the  rise  of 
cost  of  living  is  stopped  by  across-the- 
board  controls  you  cannot  fairly  freeze 
wages.  Increase  of  wages,  though  In  it- 
self inflationary.  Is  the  only  safety  valve 
left  to  prevent  a  tragic  lowering  of  the 
standarid  of  living  of  our  wage  earners  in 
meeting  increased  costs. 

When  controls  are  imposed  across  the 
board,  of  course,  wage  control  must  be 
Included. 

To  date — July  16,  1951— the  majority 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  which  the  Republicans  have 
successfully  fought  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  price  controls.  Many  of  the 
amendments  that  are  still  to  oome  up 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  power  to 
Impose  controls.  The  power  to  impose 
controls  is  (mly  one  segment  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  and  the  people 
should  be  made  aware  of  this  fact 

I  conclude  by  restating  tbat  a  |2M.- 
000.0004)00  Federal  debt  and  a  spend- 
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thrift  administration  that,  having  start- 
ed our  people  on  a  course  of  dope 
addiction,  seems  intent  upon  keeping  us 
supplied  with  dope — unsupported  paper 
money — lie  at  the  root  of  inflation. 

We  must  change  our  course.  Controls 
mean  nothing  unless  we  do. 

Mr.  WoLcoTT's  statement  follows: 

Wolcott  Amnottncks  Hz  Who.  Votk  roa 
OoimoLs  Bnx 

(Statement  by  Representative  Jxssz  P. 
Wolcott,  of  Michigan) 

The  action  of  the  House,  and  particularly 
of  Republican  Members  of  the  House,  on 
pending  control  legislation.  Is  being  badly 
misrepresented  to  ;he  country  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  certain  Irresponsible  elements 
of  the  ptress  and  radio. 

If  the  American  people  were  being  cor- 
rectly Informed,  they  would  realize  that  the 
Truman  administration  has  endangered  the 
entire  controls  program  by  attempting  to 
use  the  current  emergency  to  grab  new  pow- 
ers that  would  be  palatable  only  to  a  British 
Socialist.  The  program  brought  before  the 
Hotise  by  the  administration  is  as  dishonest 
as  anything  uncovered  by  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee. 

The  public  should  be  reminded  of  some 
facts: 

1.  The  public  should  know  that  the  Con- 
gress, on  Its  own  motion  last  August,  in- 
itiated and  passed  legislation  authorizing  the 
Imposition  of  controls  on  prices,  wages,  and 
credit.  Mr.  Truman  did  not  favor  such  ac- 
tion, declaring  in  his  press  conferenece  on 
August  10  that  the  Government  was  capable 
of  handling  tlie  Inflation  situation  with  ex- 
isting machinery.  I  quote  from  a  story  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  11,  1B60. 
signed  by  Edward  T.  PolUard: 

"He  (President  Truman)  rtlil  doesn't 
think  the  time  Is  In  sight  for  using  price 
and  wage  controls,  which  Congress  seems 
ready  to  give  him  on  a  stand-by  basis.  He 
thinks  the  Federal  Oovernment.  thanks  to 
reorganization  and  Improvements  over  the 
last  5  years,  has  an  administrative  set-up 
that  can  meet  any  emergency.  Replying  to 
a  question,  he  said  that  the  reporter  could 
take  that  to  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
revival  of  OPA." 

2.  Despite  the  President's  shortsighted- 
ness. Congress  enacted  the  Controls  Act  and 
it  became  law  on  September  8,  1950.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  prices  were  going 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  boarding  was 
being  engaged  In  by  suppliers  and  distribu- 
tors, thtis  sending  prices  higher,  the  Presi- 
dent blindly  refused  to  act,  with  the  result 
that  between  June  27.  1950.  and  January  26. 
1951,  the  cost  of  living  went  up  7  percent 
and  the  coat  of  food  8  percent. 

3.  On  January  36.  1951.  the  President  be- 
latedly decided  to  Impose  price,  wage,  and 
credit  controls.  As  my  colleague,  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  the  House.  Joe  Mai.ttn.  said 
at  that  time,  "The  admtnlstratlon  has  only 
froaen  the  hole  In  the  consumer'ii  i>ocket- 
book." 

4.  The  ineffectual  operation  of  the  OfOce 
of  Price  Stabilization  can  best  be  evaluated 
by  the  fact  that  between  January  26  and 
June  1,  the  coat  of  living  and  the  cost  of  food 
went  up  another  2  percent  each.  The  truth 
Is  tbat  In  every  month  since  June  1950,  with- 
out exception,  the  cost  of  living  !ias  taken 
a  fresh  rlae. 

5.  When  tt  recently  came  time  to  renerr 
the  controls  act  passed  last  year,  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  coterie  of  Socialist 
planners  deddad  that  bare  wm  tlie  chance 
to  Mtchhlks  a  free  ride  for  a  rumber  cf 
tbeir  pet  soclaUstic  sdietnes.  llie  result 
was  that  the  bill  which  was  presented  to 
the  Hooae  eontalns  nomeroaa  provislona 
whldi  ar«  totally  unrelated  to  tb<i  ooncum- 
ers'  problem  cA  prlca.  wage,  and  credit  eon- 
trola.  Par  »'— mpla.  tba  admlnlctrattem  Is 
■waking  aiithortty  to  aat  op  Oc-'amment- 


owned  plants,  to  set  up  Oovemmant  ecrpo- 
ratlops  in  competition  with  private  indus- 
try, to  move  existing  privately  owned  plants 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  by  Oovemment 
edict,  to  impose  marketing  quotas,  and  to 
sneak  In  the  thoroughly  disoredlted  Bran- 
n«  1  plan  through  a  system  of  so-called  pro- 
duction subsidies. 

Thoee  are  pertinent  facts. 

It  Is  n  scandalous  picture  which  Is  being 
kept  from  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
national  disgrace  when  the  Socialist  ichem- 
ers  In  this  administration  trade  upon  an 
emergency  that  is  costing  American  boys 
their  lives  in  Korea, 

There  is  a  deliberate  campaign  underway 
to  make  It  appear  that  Members  of  the  House. 
Including  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Re- 
publicans and  not  a  few  patriotic  Democrats, 
are  sabotaging  price,  wage,  and  credit  con- 
trols by  any  change  made  In  the  bill. 

The  truth  is  that  99  percent  of  Republi- 
cans voting  last  Augtist  10  on  the  controls 
legislation  voted  In  favor  of  enactment  I 
voted  for  the  act,  as  did  140  other  of  my 
Republican  colleagues. 

The  truth  is  that  once  the  socialistic 
power  grabs  which  this  bill  contains  have 
been  weeded  out,  and  price,  wage,  and  credit 
controls  have  been  strengthened,  the  House 
will  pass  this  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  It.  and 
countless  of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  campaign  of  un- 
truth and  calumny  was  stopped  and  the 
American  people  told  the  truth  for  a  change. 


Tax  BiU  HeM  Waiitkf  m  FifM  m 
laiatkm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  KFW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  July  16. 1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendlr  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  last  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Harold  Fleming,  appearing  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Tax  Bill  Hxld  Wamtimg  m  Fwht  ow 
Inhatiok 

(By  Harold  nemlng) 

New  Tork. — Some  people  liere  art  in- 
clined to  Tlcw  the  current  admlnlttratlon 
party  line  that  national  defense  constitutes 
In  Itself  a  dire  Inflationary  threat  as  a 
political  form  of  galnfiU  employment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  tbc  country  Is 
going  back  to  the  days  of  the  old-fashtoned 
business  cycle  downswings,  nor  to  say  that 
Inflation  may  not  return.  It  is  merely  to 
say  that  If  Inflation  should  raturu.  It  will 
not  have  been  liececsltatad  by  the  defense 
program. 

TAX  aiLL  SZEM  SAD  ON  BVOUI.  COUNTS 

One  of  tlie  cblef  butts  of  Wall  Street  criti- 
cism Is  the  tax  bUl  now  undw  ooasidcratlon 
in  Congreas.  The  objection  is  not  that  It 
would  not  raise  enough  money,  but  tbat  It 
Is  ill-devised  to  curb  InflaUon  and  In  some 
parts  would  anoourage  tt. 

It  la  true  that  few  tax  bUla  rver  get  a 
good  word  in  Wall  Straat.  whose  customen 
are  usually  In  tbc  direct  line  of  fire  of  any 
tax  rlM  and  wlwae  top  peopla  hav«  prob- 
ably forgotten  more  about  cconomlos  tliaB 
most  of  Washington's  top  paoplc  liava  aver 
lauiBad.  But  Wall  Strser*  criticism  of  tiM 
pending  bUl  Is  more  waariadly  negaUve  ttUMi 
of  any  tax  bill  in  many  yeara. 
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Tber*  ta  much  aftrvement  ber«  with  the 
RaswtU  U»«lll  Committee  an  Federa.  Tax 
PolK-y.  which  recently  laid  that  the  recent 
HoTjirr  paiwift  Ux  bill  U  full  of  "funda- 
mental faulU"  and  la  "probably  the  most 
badly  devised  tax  measure  m  recent  his- 
tory" Nor  Is  the  local  view  of  wholly  pe- 
cuniary origin.  Wail  Street,  an  aggregite  of 
flnanctal  carpenters,  has  also  an  "Instinct  of 
worimarnhip  "  and  likes  to  see  things  done 
ri^ht. 

TAX    ON    OtTTDCmW    HIT3    OIJ)    TOLKS 

Thp  critlclsma  Include  the  following 

1.  The  plan  to  have  corpca^tions  "with- 
hold' tax  on  dlvidenda  would  save  the  Treas- 
ury trouble  by  causing  all  stockholders  trou- 
ble Hardest  hit  would  be  the  old  folks, 
who  would  have  to  wait  for  their  money,  then 
find  out  how  to  get  what  they  save<l  and 
Invested  for.  then  fill  out  forma  and  mail 
them,  then  wait  for  the  Treasury  to  send 
them  their  money. 

2.  The  proposal  to  cut  the  exempt  biisU  of 
the  exceaa-proflts  tax  from  85  down  to  75 
percent  Is  heavily  criticized  on  several 
counts  First  count  is  that  the  term  "ex- 
c«ss-proflta  tax"  has  been  made  a  mlsr.omer; 
any  company  that  makes  over  75  p?rcent 
of  what  it  made  in  recent  years  mu.t  pay 
an  "excess  profits "  tax  even  if  Its  ea:-nink;s 
have  not  Increased  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  national  defenBc  program. 

The  excess- pro f.ts  i  s  was  originally  Justi- 
fied as  a  'blood"  tax  on  those  who  stayed 
borne  from  war  and  made  profits  from  it. 
The  proposed  tax  is  nothing  like  this  Most 
people  here  wou'd  rather  see  the  same 
amount  of  money  raised  by  straight  in- 
creases In  the  regular  corporate  Incorie  t;ix 
across  the  board  than  raii#d  In  thi;;  way. 
which  almost  seems  to  reward  a  corporation 
for  going  backward. 

WT  SEEN   CACSl   OF  W.\5TX 

Perhaps  the  chief  criticism  of  the  EPT. 
however,  is  that  It  encourages  w;iste:ul 
flnsDcing  ana  soft  wage  polices.  Tht?  weli- 
nti.bitshed  and  succesafui  corporaiicn  can 
figure  that  over  70  cents  cf  every  add.tioriiii 
dollar  It  spends  for  wages,  raw  ma-.enais. 
Interest,  or  overhead  coats  will  be  pjud.  in 
effect,  by  the  Treasury  In  the  form  of  a 
auMller  tax  revenue  on  a  smaller  taxable 
statutory  net  income.  A  specific  efTect  Is  to 
put  the  big.  successful  corporate  employers 
on  the  side  of  repeated  wage  increases  i  which 
may  cxpUin  the  support  glveu  the  new  pro- 
posals by  CIO  leaders  i . 

3.  The  proposed  increases  In  personal  In- 
come taxes  are  political.  It  is  argued,  but  not 
anti-inflatiouary.  They  hit  the  higher 
brackets  hardest,  where  the  least  revenue  is 
to  be  bad  and  where  the  most  saving  hi  done. 
ThM  Hotise- passed  bill  would  go  even  further 
In  Uu»  direction  than  the  Treasury  s  pra- 
Ftoeals.  The  Treasury  originally  proposed  an 
Increase  of  four  percentage  points  in  the  tax 
on  tmcB  income  bracket.  The  House  instead 
voted  a  134 -percent  Increase  In  t  very  body's 
Iscome  taxes. 

Tax  MOT  arruxD  wbkbz  most  Moirrr  is 
Ttie  differenee  stKJws  how  complex  ihtfje 
tax  questions  have  become.  The  Treasiiry's 
proposal  would  hit  hardest  the  lower 
bradete.  where  the  money  Is.  For  the  man 
paTlng  30  percent  on  M.0O0.  or  $800.  It  would 
miee  tlte  tax  to  34  percent,  or  WIO.  For  the 
man  fMylng  M  percent  on  »fiOO.OOO.  or 
M00.00O.  It  would  raise  the  tax  to  84  percent. 

or  •tao.ooo. 

THe  House  bill,  in  raising  taxes  a  straight 
a%  percent  for  everybody,  would  raise  the 
flrat  Baal  taxes  only  from  8800  to  tOOO.  but 
vonld  imlae  the  seeoadman'a  taxes  from 
¥»/K»  «o  8«6O.00O.  or  mm  80  percent  to 


■  propoMl   woold   eut   tha 
t^  take-home  bf  «  pereent,  tbe  eeo- 

>*•  take-home  by  30  pereent.     Tbe 
MU  vottM  cut  tbe  flret  man's  take- 


home  pay  by  only  2  j  percent,  but  the  sec- 
ond man's  by  ,50  perc»r.t  Yot  the  Trea.>iv;r'.  s 
proposal  would  ra;.<«^  more  moi-.ev.  heruusp 
there  are  mllMon.s  of  men  m  the  tirsr  tjr  uKet 
but  only  a  handful  m  the  second 

4.  Third  criticism  here  of  the  rvirrent  con- 
gressional tax  proposals  is  that  tt\ey  skm 
lijhtly  or  entirely  over  escise  h;uI  sales  tax. 
These  are  deflationary  taxes,  :u  th.it  tr.»  v 
d'.-scoviraee  expenditure  But  this  is  an  oM 
arsj\iment  of  reuresslve  taxation  and  need 
not  r>e  C'^tie  isito  fi.r'her  here 

DrSTNCENTOfS    aKGUMFNT    ON    INyLATIOX 

The  adrr.i:iist ntifi'.i  jpts  as  much  blame  :is 
C'^nzress  for  f.Aili.'.2  'o  ro;.,e  'Aith  lr.fla".i  :i 
Chief  charge  is  t  ivontism  to  farmers  ai  d 
latx^r  On  the  former  count,  the  admlnls- 
tra"on  «tiil  stnrds  fcr  p'in'v-bas?d  p-lce 
support?  T>ius.  f  T  Instance,  the  price  of 
whi'-u  is  now  d'-W".  iircund  prtc^e-suppcrt 
leve'iS. 

The  p3\':iff  nn  the  ,idnt;nis*ratlon's  atti- 
ttide  toward  lab^r  cv.iid  be  heard  in  the 
President's  Juiie  .4  address  to  the  Nation  on 
economic  cnntrnie  .\fter  having  taken 
credit  for  the  price  re'ersal  of  last  spring, 
and  flativ  claimed  crpclit  for  havlne  pre- 
vented deprefi  >r.s  the  President  clearly 
showed  hts  hnnd  by  saving- 

"When  stime  if  us  have  to  take  a  cut  In 
profits  or  pri~i  i:n  waae  lncreu.ses  we  might 
otherwise  it:,  U"  a.«  r-^T^-emcT  that  wa  are 
making  .i  coii'ributioM  t .'  peace  In  the 
world." 

The  idea  th.'.t  some  pe'.p'e  should  con- 
tribute by  taking'  les.s.  while  others  con- 
tribute by  foreeoir.s  more,  is  ?een  here  as  a 
key  to  some  of  the  Nation  s  cirrrnt  com- 
plexes m  the  matter  of  infl.ition  .\  complex 
in  mcxlern  Idiom  is  something;  that  you  are 
afraid  of  bat  want,  but  i*.  n  t  ndrait  you 
want  and  can't  get  over  thlr.it.ng  about. 
Thus  intiaiii.i;  remains  a  or^bleir. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRE.SENT.\TI\TS 
Mondav.  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming'  Mr 
Speaker,  the  American  people  do  not 
want  another  Yalta 

This  belief  i.s  strengthened  by  a  tele- 
gram I  have  received  from  the  VVyominfi 
Department  of  the  Reserve  Officer^  As- 
sociation, sent  me  at  the  direction  of  the 
department's  executive  committee 

Their  telegram  reads  as  follows: 

Several  recent  occurrences,  notably  the 
Communists  finagling  our  representatives  in- 
to their  armed  camp  for  peace  t.ilk>  m.iy  in- 
dicate that  we  are  as^am  ti)  be  jockeyed  into 
an  opportunistic  compromise  for  their  bene- 
fit. Every  American  .s  desperately  intere.stod 
in  a  laatuig  peace  which  would  be  honi.-ab.e 
and  just  but  to  keep  faith  with  those  Ameri- 
cans killed  and  wounded  and  Uie  families 
they  have  left  behind,  we  must  never  tigiiin 
be  committed  by  someone  who  purpxjrts  to 
know  the  answers,  before  our  people  are  ad- 
vised of  the  facta.  We  hope  y^ju,  as  our 
elected  delegate,  will  make  U  your  business 
to  know  and  to  tell  the  people  the  details 
of  any  settlement  before  It  has  gone  far 
enough  to  bind  this  Nation.  Will  you  please 
advise  us  what  you  can  do  to  inform  our 
eltlaens  on  these  matters  of  public  concern 
as  and  before  declslona  are  made  and  not 
after  tt  la  too  late? 

In  reply  to  this  telegram.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  told  the  Wyoming  Reserve  OfQcers 


A.s.sociation  that  under  prese  it  circum- 
stance.>  I  seriously  doubt  if  i  nyone  ex- 
cept President  Truman.  .3e  :retary  of 
State  Acheson  and  the  Join'  Chiefs  of 
Staf!  will  know  the  full  det  ils  of  any 
Korean  .settlement  until  such  settlement 
has  been  concluded. 

Unfortunately,  this  probability  may 
btcome  a  reality,  a  twin  to  the  tragic 
y.tlta  experience,  when  the  American 
pubac  was  k^pt  in  the  dark  concernintr 
the  secift  a'-Tcement  for  m  )^e  than  2 
years.  And  the  public  was  i  iformed  of 
the  tprm.s  of  the  Yalta  betrayg  1  only  after 
a  coni'rr.vsional  committee  demanded  the 
dt'tails  before  takiny  action  u  )on  admin- 
istration requests  for  foreign -aid  funds. 

I  repeat,  the  American  pcple  do  not 
want  another  Yalta.  They  c  o  not  want 
another  secret  agreement  shrouded  from 
t;ip  public  view  to  protect  th^  actions  of 
men  in  whom  the  American  -(eople  have 
lost  confidence. 

Members  of  Congress,  my  ;olf  amon^r 
them,  have  called  for  the  i  ?placement 
of  Dean  Acheson.  but  with'^ut  results. 
We  have  warned  of  the  loss  o  fa'th  with 
our  foreiEjn-policy  makers  which  has 
been  expressed  bv  the  peopli  we  repre- 
st:nt.  But  our  warnings  ha\e  gone  un- 
heeded. 

Now.  Mr.  Acheson  as  Si  cretary  of 
State  -AiU  have  a  major  voic(  in  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  truce  terms  now 
beint;  discussed  in  Korea.  The  people 
want  to  be  advi.sed  of  those  terms  be- 
for" — and  I  emphasize  this  vord — con- 
clusion of  the  truce  conff  rences.  In 
short,  they  do  not  trust  M  •.  Acheson. 
He  has  been  payine:  too  muc  a  attention 
to  foreign  interests  and  too  ittle  atten- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  goo<l  American 
citizens.  They  feel  that  be  is  living 
on!v  lip  service  to  Amencar  ism.  but  is 
permitting  himself  to  becon  e  a  tool  of 
forpitin  masters 

What  apnears  to  me  to  b(  an  indica- 
tion of  the  dan,!?erous  situat  on  existing 
in  connection  with  the  K(  rean  truce 
talks  is  the  fact  that  the  Re  is  are  ccn- 
diictins  themselves  as  thouc  i  they  were 
tfie  victorious  hosts  extending  a  con- 
descending hand  to  a  fallen  foe.  This. 
of  course,  is  not  the  case  in  any  dearee. 
The  Ko'".t.-  War  has  not  b ^en  won  by 
eithei  Nothing    wha  soever   has 

been  a.  omplished  except  a  ast  amount 
of  destruction  and  human  suffering. 
Both  the  Reds  and  the  United  Nations 
conferees  should  be  considered  on  an 
equal  basis,  with  neither  j  ide  playing 
host  to  the  other.  This  th  ■  Reds  have 
not  recognized. 

The  Communist  conferees  have  halted 
UN  truce  teams  because  th  'y  were  ac- 
companied by  newsmen  aid  photog- 
raphers yet  the  Communisms  have  ad- 
mitted their  own  newsmen  ;  iid  photog- 
raphers into  the  area.  I  vas  glad  to 
learn  that  the  UN  truce  coiferees  had 
broken  oflf  talks  until  this  situation  had 
been  remedied. 

Also  disquieting  is  the  knc  wledge  that 
the  Chinese  Reds  are  massin  ?  troops  be- 
hind their  lines,  at  the  saire  time  that 
peace  conferences  are  undeiway.  This, 
of  course,  lends  strength  t4i  increasing 
doubt  of  the  Reds'  sincerity  in  the  truce 
talks. 

Many  Americans  are  not  too  trusting 
of  either  side  in  these  negoi  iations,  and 
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are  demanding  to  be  advised  of  the  full 
facts,  as  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion's telegram  states,  "before  it  has  gone 
far  enough  to  bind  this  Nation."  I  join 
with  them  in  this  demand. 


Texas  Cattlemaa  Ghres  Hit  Si^  of  Beef 
Qnettkm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LLOYD  M.  BENTSEN,  JR. 

OF  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EUSPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  patriotic  young  American  giv- 
ing his  views  on  the  beef  problem,  which 
was  published  in  the  Columbus  Evening 
Dispatch: 
Texas   Cattleman   Gnras  His  Sum   or   Beet 

QtTESnON 

Tbe  papers  and  radio  programs  have  been 
so  full  of  statements,  official  and  private, 
relating  to  the  cattle  Industry  that  I  wonder 
how  there  has  been  time  or  space  for  any- 
thing else.  The  terrible  thing  about  all 
this  Is  that  so  little  of  what  has  been  said  la 
actually  a  representation  of  the  true  facts, 
r  wonder  If  it  would  not  be  of  Interesst  to 
the  people  of  your  city  to  learn  from  a  per- 
son who  was  born  on  a  ranch  and  who  has, 
with  only  the  time  spent  In  the  armed  serv- 
ice to  interfere,  spent  all  of  his  life  on  a  cat- 
tle ranch? 

I  am  27  years  old  and  I  am  a  veteran  of  24 
months'  service  In  the  Pacific  from  New  Cale- 
donia to  Japan  with  tbe  One  Hundred  and 
Twelfth  Cavalry  Regiment.  Juat  as  soon  aa 
my  Army  service  was  terminated  I  returned 
to  my  home  and  reentered  the  ranching 
business.  That  waa  and  la  the  only  btisl- 
ness  I  know  and  It  la  the  business  I  like.  I 
Just  naturally  like  to  raise  cattle.  To  me, 
about  the  prettiest  thing  In  the  world  la  a 
Hereford  calf.  No  matter  what  happens,  I 
believe  I  will  have  to  stay  In  this  business. 
I  know  I  will  do  so  Just  as  long  as  the  Oov- 
ernment  will  let  me. 

Prom  what  I  have  been  reading  and  hear- 
ing. I  wonder  If  most  people  don't  believe 
that  this  cattle  business  is  Just  about  the 
easiest  and  most  prosperotts  occupation  in 
the  world.  Let  me  give  you  some  of  the  facts 
that  ought  to  correct  this  impression. 

In  my  own  operations  I  breed  cows  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  calves  to  develop  Into  beef 
animals.  This  Is  a  year-round  operation. 
We  must,  of  course,  depend  on  nature, 
especially  on  rainfall  for  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  our  year  will  ce 
successful.  There  has  not  been  a  general 
rain  on  the  land  I  run  my  cattle  for  the  past 
16  months.  Our  land  Is  as  dry  as  powder. 
On  a  large  part  of  it.  you  couldn't  find  a  hat- 
ful of  gra.ss  in  a  day's  search. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  place  to  which  I 
could  move  all  my  cattle  and  keep  an  Inter- 
est in  them.  1  have  been  forced  to  give  my 
cattle  a  lot  of  supplemental  feed  for  9 
months.  I  did  ship  my  steers  to  better  grass 
but  the  cows  and  calves  I  have  had  to  keep 
on  feeding,  and  from  the  looks  of  thing*, 
this  feeding  has  to  be  kept  up  foi  a  long 
time.  On  these  cows  this  drou^t  forced  me 
to  spend  an  average  of  $40  a  tead  more  to 
keep  my  cattle  alive  than  I  would  have  had 
to  spend  If  we  had  been  blessed  with  a  good 
rain.  This  has  been  just  to  keep  my  cattle 
alive,  not  to  fatten  them. 


A  range  cattleman  ordinarily  t>opes  to  get 
about  an  80-p««ent  ealf  crop.  Because  of 
this  drought  I  will  be  lucky  if  I  can  get  a 
60-percent  calf  crop  up  to  weaning  time. 
And,  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the 
cows.  I  cinnot  hope  frar  anything  better  than 
this  next  year.  So  Instead  of  getting  two 
calves  a  year  from  my  cows,  as  waa  stated 
to  be  a  fact  by  one  liember  of  Congress  (a 
thing  prohibited  by  nature).  I  will  be  lucky 
if  I  get  one  calf  in  2  yeaia  from  my  cows. 

I  know  that  Mr.  DlSalle  has  stated  that 
his  figures  are  derived  from  studies  made 
by  experts.  I  wonder  how  ma.iy  of  these 
experts  ever  "tailed"  a  poor  cow  out  of  the 
almost  dry  bottom  of  a  water  tar  k  or  hauled 
feed  over  a  range  where  the  dust  would 
choke  a  grasahopper.  Mr.  Dt^alle's  aver- 
ages might  fit  into  a  book  pretty  weU.  but 
when  a  fellow  has  a  year  like  I  hive  had  ajid 
like  this  one  I  am  having  now.  [  know  that 
such  averages  will  break  anyone. 

I  like  the  cattle  business.  I  knew  all  about 
the  risks  to  be  expected  when  I  came  back 
home  from  the  Army  and  started  out  for 
myse'f.  I'd  like  to  stay  in  this  business.  I 
want  to  produce  cattle,  not  only  because  I 
Uhe  to  grow  cattle  but  I  also  lUte  to  lupply 
something  for  other  people  to  enjoy,  espe- 
cially the  working  class  of  peoiDle  who  are 
the  ones  who  ordinarily  buy  the  type  of  beef 
I  produce. 

When  Mr.  DlSalle  can  tell  me  how  to  make 
it  rain,  or  how  to  write  a  regiilation  that 
will  hold  back  a  frost  or  stop  a  norther, 
then  111  begin  to  believe  In  regulations.  But 
imtil  he  can  do  these  things  bj  regulation. 
I  will  know  that  this  business  of  cattle  rais- 
ing jiLst  can't  be  carried  on  from  Washington 
by  a  Government  agent  who  never  saw  a 
live  cow.  Let  me  take  my  chances  with 
nature,  but  please  save  me  from  the  schemes 
of  the  do-gooders  who  sacrifice  me  and  my 
business  in  order  to  develop  fine  figures  and 
step  beef  production. 

Job  B.  FiNurr,  Jr. 

Encinat,  Tex. 


What  About  tbe  War  Criiaiiials? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^^rATIVB8 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  1  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Concressional  Record  what  I 
regard  as  a  rather  pungent  tt;ought-pro- 
voking  editorial  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  Albion  Journal -Register,  of 
Albion,  111. 

The  subject  of  this  edltorisl  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  lead- 
ers who  started  the  war  in  Korea  should 
be  hanged  or  otherwise  execvited  as  were 
the  war  criminals  of  Oei-many  and 
Japan. 

Is  it  to  be  a  soft  or  a  harl  peace?  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
which  expresses  the  thinking  of  the  edi- 
tor of  a  small  newspaper  fran  the  grass 
roots  of  the  country.  It  ha£  something 
of  the  ring  and  spirit,  so  lacking  these 
days,  of  those  who  started  tie  fight  for 
freedom  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
What  Aaotjr  tbz  WAa  CincnrALsr 

As  tills  is  written  Monday  mcimlng,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  trace  may  be  eSec'xd  in  Korea. 
The  cease-fire  will  bring  an  end  to  the  ap- 
palling  casualty  lists   which   tave    brought 


grief  to  families  In  almost  every  city,  til- 
lage and  hamlet  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  la  months  of  tbe  police  action. 

The  end  of  the  actual  shooting  In  that  re- 
spect is  cause  for  rejoicing.  •  •  •  But 
negotiation  of  an  armistice,  when  consldend 
on  a  broader  canvass  means  writing  cfl  aa 
wasted  the  gallant  efforts  of  our  Armed 
Forces  during  the  last  year. 

It  means  that  those  who  died,  died  only 
to  maintain  an  uneasy  status  quo.  It  m«-ans 
thoee  who  suffered  frostbite  and  battle 
wounds  endured  their  agonies  in  vain.  It 
means  that  the  billions  yt  dollars  that  the 
United  States  has  potured  into  the  confllrt 
has  been  poured  down  an  oriental  rat  h(  la. 

But  a  negotiated  peace  In  Korea  means 
that  nothing  defln.te  has  been  accomplished. 
unless  jne  counts  the  mllilons  ol  Korean 
civilian  dead,  the  ruined  cities,  the  wasted 
fields  that  have  been  crossed  ard  crlas- 
croased  by  tbe  Four  Horsemen. 

Our  State  Department  may  hail  the  pn  b 
able  armistice  as  a  satisfactory  conclusloa' 
to  the  fiasco.  Dlffldent  delegates  to  the  U  N. 
may  rejoice  that  the  oriental  sideshow  has 
been  abandoned  In  favor  of  eventual  action 
under  the  big  top  of  Europe. 

The  U  N  will  probably  hall  the  armistice 
as  a  major  accompliahment,  blithely  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  decided 
in  the  12  long  and  weary  months  of  the 
limited  war. 

Worse  still  an  armistice  wUl  mesn  thai 
those  resfxjnslble  for  the  rape  of  South  Kore 
and  the  death  of  perhaps  25.000  America; 
men.  will  never  face  punishment. 

Unlike  the  Narl  high  <»mmand.  that  only 
5  years  ago  paid  in  full  on  the  gallows  for 
their  crimes  against  humanity,  those  who 
brought  the  reign  of  terror  to  Korea  are  to 
be  permitted  to  sit  down  at  a  Munich- like 
conference  table. 

An  armistice  now  means  a  complete  repu- 
diation of  the  blueprint  for  the  brave  new 
world.  It  meaas  that  free  nations  have 
turned  their  bacKs  on  the  dreams  of  all  of 
xis  who  believed  that  somehow  a  permanent 
peace  might  be  colved  back  In  1946. 

It  means  that  the  U.  N.  has  tacitly  admitted 
that  the  Nuremberg  convictions  and  the 
executions  that  followed  were  not  the  actions 
of  a  united  world,  firmly  determined  to  stamp 
out  aggression  and  murder.  It  means  that 
the  war-criminal  trials  less  than  a  half  dec- 
ade ago  were  not  conducted  In  a  solemn 
responsible  cotirt  of  all  nations,  but  In  a 
manner  of  a  Jerkwater  JP  who  shapes  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  to  meet  the  predeter- 
mined verdict. 

If  the  Korean,  Chinese — yes.  and  even  the 
Russian — leaders  reaponslble  for  the  Korean 
aggression  are  not  brought  before  the  bars 
of  the  same  tribunal  that  sentenced  these 
high  in  Hitler's  oligarchy  to  the  ncoae — if  the 
same  stem  punishment  is  not  meted  out  to 
the  oriental  war  makers,  what  Is  there  to 
deter  future  aggressors? 

Five  yeaj-s  ago  the  world  believed  that  only 
the  threat  of  swift,  sure,  and  impartial  trial 
and  speedy  execution  of  those  found  guilty 
would  deter  would-be  aggressors.  Tbe  na- 
tions, prodded  by  the  United  States,  even 
weit  so  far  as  to  write  iww  internaticnal 
lav — and  to,  of  all  things,  make  such  law 
retroactive — so  that  the  Nazis  might  climb 
the  13  steps  to  the  scafBold. 

Mow,  Just  a  few  years  later,  we  repudiate 
that  concept — now.  because  we're  aXraid  of 
Soviet  might — or  some  other  imagined 
boogie — w  agree  to  sit  down  and  talk  tmngs 
over  with  the  oriental  war  makers. 

Hitler  would  have  talked  things  over  m 
1944  or  ld43,  or  at  any  other  time  after 
Z>-day.  A  negotiated  peace  back  then  would 
bave  been  no  more  disbonofable.  no  more 
Indecisive,  and  no  more  repugnant  than  la 
an  armistice-table  capitulation  today. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  H  we  solemnly 
declared  that  all  future  infrlns?ement  on  the 
peace  would  face  stern  and  sudden  Justice 
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Now.  5  jt%r%  Uter.  we  treat  with  the  per- 
petnton  of  the  first  major  aggression  to 
develop  alnoe  we  oiade  tbAt  declaratloa. 

No  belts  should  ring  when  the  armistice  Is 
aoDounced  In  mid-July.  Tbere  should  be  no 
rejoicing.  The  heads  of  Americans — and 
those  of  dtlacns  throughout  the  entire  (ree 
world — should  be  bowed  In  shame.  We 
should  weep — noi  for  oux  brave  men  who 
gaTe  their  lives  frutfle'^sl^  in  a  phony  war. 
which  accomplished  nothing— but  our  tears 
should  be  shed  for  the  death  of  an  tcl)>Al — 
ror  the  failure  of  free  men  to  meet  their 
first  t««t  in  a  struggle  to  create  a  world 
where  the  "four  freedoms  "  might  endure. 


More  btflrior  Dcpartsmt  Propaf  aada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALrroajiu 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
propasanda  of  the  I>epartment  of  the 
Interior  has  reached  to  ail  comers  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  submitting  another 
editorial  from  a  Georgia  newspaper,  the 
Savannah  Morning  News,  of  June  2C.  It 
will  sp«Uc  for  itself. 

Cnrrmu.  VAiitr  Pscxntrr 

The  propagandists  for  hi^  Government 
•pending  are  improving  their  techniques. 
The  Uomlng  News  has  received  from  the 
nglonal  Information  cfllcer  of  the  Interior 
Departmant's  Central  Valley  project  In  Cali- 
fornia a  detailed  account  of  ceremonies  to 
b*  condticted  in  connection  with  the  inaug- 
tiratlon  of  operation  of  various  phases  of 
the  giant  Central  Valley  multi-purpose  rec- 
lamation project.  Water  from  Shasta  Dam 
UMd  to  generate  power  subsequently  flows 
down  the  Sacrameuuo  river  to  a  ptmiping 
station  more  than  300  miles  down  stream. 
where  it  Is  pumped  up  200  feet  Into  the 
mountatna  to  flow  southward  again  through 
a  man-made  canal  eventually  as  far  south 
■a  Bakersfleld.  some  500  miles  from  the 
starting  point. 

The  account  of  the  Inauguration  cere- 
monlM  contains  glowing  descriptions  of  the 
way  In  which  mankind  will  benefit  from  the 
▼»st  Federal  project  through  hydroelectric 
power,  swimming,  and  recreation,  ti&hlng, 
and  Irrigation  from  farm  lands.  There  will. 
no  doubt,  b*  many  benefits  from  the  project, 
for  no  one  can  deny  that  fishing,  swimming. 
•lectiic  power,  and  irrigated  farmlands  are 
good  for  the  people. 

Two  quectlons  are  prompted  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  scope  of  the  project,  however. 
Fb*t.  since  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  Interior  Department's  Central  Valley 
AuthontT.  win  be  Involved  directly  or  In- 
(U7*etl7  In  Tirtually  erery  phase  of  economic 
Ufa  in  the  entire  500-mUe-Iong  Central  Val- 
Ie7  of  California,  Isn't  th*re  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  the  entire  area  will  be  developed 
Into  BOOMwhat  at  a  Govemment-ctm  trolled 
autcaoBT  within  itself?  This  might  amount 
to  a  small  area  of  total  socialization  in  the 
BtMat  of  an  otherwise  free  and  capitalistic 
area,  ai^  If  controUed  by  unscrupulous  and 
amblttoua  bureaucrats  m  a  strong  central 
to  Washlngtoo.  grave  political 
«oaM  result. 

Saeoedlr.  granted  that  all  the  Tarloua 
baiwflta  from  the  project  are  desirable,  can 
«•  afford  tliam  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 


GoTernment  is  unable  to  balance  its  budget. 
a;:id  at  a  time  when  taxes  are  so  blKh  they 
threaten  our  ability  to  maintain  our  con- 
tinued high  production? 


Cooperation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion IB  Treatment  of  Looisiana  Polio 
Caiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

CF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  IIVES 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  beca  ise 
of  a  heavy  demand  for  hospital  space 
caused  by  a  sea.'=onal  increase  in  poiio 
cases  which  has  been  much  hit^her  than 
usual,  the  doc  or s  of  Shreveport.  La., 
last  week,  called  upon  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration for  permission  to  u>e  beds 
in  the  VA  hospital  located  there  Tiie 
Administration  cooperated  ."splendidly 
with  us.  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
hours  after  the  request  was  made  i!;at 
I  was  able  to  telephone  my  peupif  at 
home  and  inform  them  that  our  request 
had  been  honored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  :n 
the  Reccrd,  I  offer  for  mclu.sion  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  upon  the  Loui-siana 
po'io  situation  which  appeared  m  the 
Shreveport  Times  on  July  13.  1951: 
The  Crrrs  Splendid  Work  iv  Facing  Poiio 

ihe  splendid  mannpr  tn  which  public  and 
prl-a'.e  aiier.cies  ol'  Shrevep*  r:  .'.r:  function- 
ing in  the  present  polio  i=ir,u.Ht;  jn  should 
arouse  confidence,  calmiie.if.  ..r.d  :idmiration 
among  the  people  as  a  whole. 

In  homes  where  sorrow  already  has 
entered,  and  In  horr.es  where  natural. v  ^;.>  re 
is  worry,  there  also  can  be  C:jir.-,''.t".v  .v,i*.->- 
faction  that  everything  humanly  p<issibly  to 
combat  the  disease  has  been  done  and  is 
being  continued  The  medira!  knowledge  of 
not  only  the  entire  k>cal  profession  but  of 
national  organizations  and  research  groups 
is  in  action  here  In  Shre-flp<-r: 

T.ie  question  of  whether  the  h  cal  p  in 
situation  should  be  called  an  epiUen..t:  is 
utterly  unimportant.  ■■Et-taeir.ic"  In  l*.-^  ..;!■:;- 
eral  definition  simply  means  widely  prt".  :i>:-,t 
locally  and  spreading;  somewhat  leclini- 
cally  some  would  define  epidemic  us  an  inci- 
dent of  1  case  in  each  LOW  oi  populatuni. 
Using  the  former  derinitlvnj.  Caddv.  s  prese  ic 
Incidence  might  be  cal'.td  epirie.nic;  m  the 
latter  definition  the  present  74  ca*es  would 
have  to  be  more  than  doubled  to  justify  the 
term  "epidemic."  In  a  nearby  ti  wii  there 
were  13  cases  in  2.000  population.  To  meet, 
that  ratio,  Caddo's  cases  would  have  to  in- 
crease to  more  than  1,100.  The  National  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Foundation  terms  a  ratio  as 
small  as  1  case  In  5,000  popuiatiuu  as  epi- 
demic. That  would  mean  that  almost  every 
polio  outbreak  in  the  Nation  is  an  epideai.c. 

The  point  in  the  whole  situation  is  th  it 
here  in  Shrevef>ort  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  are  the  identical  steps — and  virtually 
the  only  steps — that  could  and  w  uid  be 
taken  If  the  present  Incidence  of  polio  were 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  or  multiplied 
to  even  greater  extent. 

The  announcement  of  the  health  hi  ..rd 
yesterday  morning  that  city  swimming  t>ools 


are  not  contributing  to  the  spreid  of  polio 
Is  sound,  logical,  and  obvious.  Only  2  out 
of    49    of    the   present    city    cases    had    been 

swlnvmlng  in  city  pools  during  the  polio 
inctibation  period.  The  idea  ttat  a  prop- 
erly liandled.  filtered,  and  pur:  fled  swim- 
ming {jool  is  a  cause  of  spread  of  polio  Is 
as  outmoded  as  the  yarn  about  w  rts  conung 
from  playing  with  toads. 

Backwoxls  swimming  holes,  ba 'ous.  lakes, 
et  rpter  1  may  be  quite  different.  But  could 
an;.  i.fM  naturallv  be  less  suscep- Ible  to  dis- 
ease than  a  modern,  new,  suns  uiiy  swirrr- 
ming  pi  .  1  with  the  most  modei  n  purifica- 
tion system  and  the  water  chec  ted  chemi- 
cally every  2  hours'' 

The  n: y  council  Is  being  gu  ded  in  its 
steps  by  the  medical  profession,  through  the 
city  health  board  The  latter  icts  under 
decLsIrn  n't  only  of  Its  own  m-  mbers  but 
of  the  medical  profession,  with  the  city's 
pediatric  .ms  all  called  on  to  determine  such 
courses  as  cl(  sing  or  leaving  ope  a  places  of 
public  gathering. 

Buck  of  this  is  the  full  strengt  i.  research, 
and  knowledge  of  the  National  •""oundation 
f  T  Infantile  Paralysis,  and  the  physical  fa- 
cilities of  it  and  of  the  Veterans'  .•.dmlnlstra- 

tliMl 

When  tiie  {x;llo  incidence  be -an  to  rise 
locally,  su". eys  were  made  quiet  y  through- 
out the  city  for  space  for  patl  nts  if  the 
number  of  cases  exceeded  capaclt  •  of  normal 
facilities.  The  completeness  o  this  Job 
w  uld  amaze  everyone  if  there  we-e  space  for 
all  'he  details. 

When  the  need  for  additions  bed-space 
":imp,  it  t,.>'  k  only  22  hours  to  call  on  Wash- 
in/t'.n  f  .r  space  at  the  local  '^  A  hospital 
and  then  have  that  space  availatjle  for  pa- 
tients. Dr  Fred  Bea'-den  and  M<  nager  D.  A. 
Hiller  H'  the  local  V.\  hospital  7  orked  with 
the  medlciil  profes.slcn  and  the  health  board 
at  this  end.  Adm.lral  Joe!  T  B' one  of  the 
VA  medical  force  in  Washingt(  n  handled 
things  there.  The  vhole  thine  wi  nt  through 
like  greased  lightning— because  a  1  the  steps 
had  beer   planned  in  advance. 

The  National  Found.ulon  fo-  Infantile 
Paralysis  has  made  two  physi'  -therapists 
available  for  Shrevetxjrt,  The  f  lundatlon's 
area  head  nurse  will  teach  reg  ilar  nurses 
s:>ecial  polio  techniqvie  at  the  VA  polio  ward. 
The  Red  Cross  will  provide  extra  nursing 
m.iui)ower  if  needed  The  foundation  has 
sent  its  strvice  director  here  so  tl  at  physical 
facilities  fjr  handling  polio  m.  ly  become 
available  quickly.  If  needed.  T.iere  is  no 
need  now  Six  respirators  have  b<  en  brought 
In  to  Charitv  Hospital. 

TVspse  steps  not  only  meet  current  needs. 
bi.t  they  are  precatitionary  as  to  further 
licrea-se  in  polio  locally.  They  i  aspire  ccn- 
hdenc*'  and  deserve  commendation.  And  the 
I>e.  plp  as  a  whole  deserve  their  share  of 
jirai- f  A  decade  or  so  ago  fewer  ptilio  cases 
t: 'in  at  present  brought  near-hysteria.  To- 
day everyone  is  taking  everything  tn  stride — 
CKlmly,  cautiously,  confidently.  There's  no 
rr,(,;on  to  do  otherwise. 


ControU :  Whose  Side  Is  the  Ca  endar  on? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BRO^  NSON 

or  1NDI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  FATIVES 

Monday,  July  16. 195: 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speakti. 
emotionalism  and  appeals  to  class  preju- 
dice have  figured  entirely  too  prominent- 
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ly  in  attempts  to  influerice  consideration 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  One  of 
the  more  sane  editoritJ  approaches  to 
this  complez  eooDomic  isrobkm  was  that 
of  an  article  in  the  Sunday  Star,  of 
Washinirton.  D.  C.  July  15.  1961.  Under 
unanimotis  consent,  I  insert  this  article 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoifcnxssioifAL 
Record  at  this  point. 
CoNTSOLs:  Whoss  Sum  Is  tbx  Calkmdaji  om? 

Like  a  eat  ieiaureiy  toying  with  a  crippled 
mouse,  the  Hooae  of  RepresentatlTes  was 
taking  Its  own  sveet  time. 

Tliere  might   be  s  vsr  still  golxic  on  in 

Korea.  Tliere  might  be  a  bipger  war  in  the 
nfflne— to  be  fought,  or  prevented  by  the 
.'speedy  amassing  of  enough  power  to  deter 
tlie  aggressors.  There  might  be,  as  so  many 
said,  a  looming  threat  of  disastrous  Inflation, 
and  it  might  be  that  the  administration 
could  not  cope  with  it.  without  the  passage 
of  H  R  3871.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1»50,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

There  might  be  desp>erate  pleas  for  action 
from  Defense  Ifobflizer  Wilson,  his  gesturing 
fingers  nervously  twining  and  untwining  on 
tekvislon  screens  in  every  sitting  room  in 
the  country.  There  might  be  a  lot  of  things. 
But  the  House  was  having  none  of  the  hys- 
teria. It  was  going  to  go  easy  on  this  busi- 
ness of  economic  controls. 

And  so  last  week,  which  had  been  billed  as 
a  period  of  great  decision  for  America,  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  question 
at  issue  was  a  vital  one.  and  a  big  one.  Yet, 
m  effect,  the  House  had  only  to  say  whether 
ciirb«  on  prices,  wages,  rents,  consumer  credit 
and  materials  are  necessary  at  this  stage  In 
the  battle  against  world  communism  and 
domestic  Inflation.  It  has  not  said  anything 
decisive   yet.   elthM'  way. 

Hard  as  the  debate  has  beea  to  follow, 
what  was  going  on  in  the  lower  Chamber 
last  week  was  not  shadow  boxing.  Both 
sides  were  in  grim  e-arnest.  There  has  been 
no  friendly  give-and-take  in  the  exchanges. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  of  the  extreme 
name-calling  that,  in  the  past,  has  gone 
along  with  angry  outbursts  in  many  a 
debate  on  many  a  less  important  and  con- 
troverBlai  issue. 

For  behind  all  the  politics,  there  was  at 
issue  a  question  which  both  sides  knew  to 
be  debatable,  a  question  on  which  sincere 
convictions  may  clash:  Whether  a  demo- 
cratic Nation,  even  in  a  period  of  emergency, 
however  doubtful  the  prospect  of  genuine 
peace,  should  apply  to  itself  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic tourniquets  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

TRADINC    TAUt    FOX    TTMI 

This  week  begins  with  the  legislators  still 
trading  talk  for  time.  They  will  continue 
to  pore  over  scores  of  proposed  amendments, 
many  of  them  reflecting  other  purposes 
from  those  specifically  listed  In  the  bill. 

The  situation  is  simply  this:  Opponents 
of  control  authority,  a  coalition  of  Repub- 
licans and  southern  Democrats,  already  have 
shown  enough  strength  to  wallop  any  of 
the  antlinflationary  powers  sought  by  the 
I*resident — Including  jiome  he  got  last  fall 
without  asking.  Several  Important  provi- 
sions of  the  big  bill  already  have  been 
knocked  down.  Appeals  or  warning  from 
ouulde  the  congreaaionai  ring  have  had 
next  to  no  effect.  The  aottadmlnistratton 
forces  have  been  in  a  position  since  Tues- 
day to  pass  precisely  the  control  bill  they 
want — or  none  at  all. 

And  yet  they  have  wenaert  tn  no  hurry 
to  wind  up  the  fight.  They  moved  slowly 
in  aiming  a  body  bkrw  at  the  prima  target 
of  price  roU-backa.  They  are  weaving  cau- 
tiously In  welgjilng  tihe  adrantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  scvetal  eouisea  open  to 
thoee  in  the  driver's  seat.  SlKR^d  they  knock 
out  tb«  enttn  lav?    Or  pirbaps  fimi  softea 


up  the  bill,  so  that  It  may  si  in  stand  above 
the  weakened  measure  by  the  Senate  3  weeks 
ago?  Cfr  should  they  simply  come  out  with 
a   bill   tMttCfwd   beyond   recognition   except 

for  a  technically  existing  title? 

Neither  side  has  t>een  in  a  hurry  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  boras.    Why? 

TO  HOC  WHO  warrs 

Speaker  RATBuav.  who  usuiily  has  a  pret- 
ty fair  idea  what  he  is  talklag  about  came 
up  with  what  probably  Is  the  shortest  and 
soundest  answer  to  this  qiestion.  Each 
side,  he  said,  apparently  thliiks  time  Is  on 
its  side. 

In  this  explanation.  ICr.  IlA-mTXM  might 
merely  have  been  proceeding  on  the  assimip- 
tion  that  there  is  some  truth  to  what  each 
side  is  saying  about  the  othi-r's  motives 

The  Republicans,  that  Is.  ray  administra- 
tion Democrats  are  looking  longingly,  tjut 
In  vain,  for  the  postman  and  the  telegraph 
messenger  to  haul  in  huge  stacks  of  da- 
mands  from  outraged  constituents  demand- 
ing that  their  Congressmen  vote  for  firm 
authority  to  hold  the  price  tine. 

Administration  members,  on  the  other 
hand,  say  Republicans  and  awtbem  Demo- 
crats bank  on  a  Korean  trtice  that  would 
wipe  out  whatever  demand  still  exists  for 
strong  econom.ic  eontroia. 

The  Demorrats  also  say  tlie  Republicans 
plan  a  slow-down  that  wtrl  prevent  any 
sort  of  Seruite-HouBe  conference  bill  from 
reaching  the  White  HotMe  until  late  this 
month.  The  point  here  is  tliat  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  was  to  have  expired 
June  30.  got  a  last-minute  reprieve  until 
July  31.  with  prohibitions  on  price  roll- 
bucks  during  that  period. 

A  taXe-it-cr-leave-lt  bill  presumably 
would  present  President  Tr*iiman  with  the 
unpieaasnt  clioice  of  signing  a  bill  of  which 
he  disapproves  or  vetoing  It  iind  leaving  the 
country  without  any  controls  law  or  defense 
production  authority. 

Basically,  the  contention  of  the  antiad- 
mlaistration  coalition  is  thsit  Mr.  Truman 
really  is  after  more  power,  not  Just  some 
temporary  economic  controls.  The  basic 
contention  of  the  adminisua  :ion  is  tiiat  the 
people  need  and  want  to  tave  their  eco- 
nomic life  controUed  la  tills  perkxl  of 
emergency. 

HOW    DOES    JOHN    ttJCLf 

The  Hotne  of  Representatives,  theoreti- 
cally at  least,  is  the  leglsiativ<>  branch  where 
Members  are  doaest  to  the  people.  Con- 
gressmen run  for  reelection  every  2  years. 
It  may  be  assumed  they  are  not  deliberately 
unresponsive  to  what  they  btilieve  to  be  the 
wishes  ot  their  constituents  Back  of  the 
varied  moods,  argtuientB.  actions,  and  in- 
actions of  the  435  House  Members  last  week, 
there  were  a  variety  of  thecries  about  the 
reaction  of  John  Q.  Public  to  the  problem  ot 
economic  controls. 

Here  are  some  of  tlicm: 

1.  John  is  apatiietic  about  the  whole  mat- 
ter. Por  all  the  public  cla  nor,  he  haant 
really  been  hurt  by  inflation  so  far.  and  he 
isn't  conviBced  that  tlie  wcrst  necessartly 
is  yet  to  come.  He  may  talk  a  lot  ^jout 
how  high  {Vices  are.  and  liow  aomethlng 
OQght  to  be  done  about  it — bvit  he's  actually 
rather  relieved  when  nothing  is  ikme  about 
it.  He  Isnt  prepared,  in  other  words,  to 
buckle  down  to  business  for  tie  loog.  aKrUstm 
pulL 

a.  John  is  hopelassly  oonfisaed  about  the 
wboie  qttestkm  of  tbe  need  fw  ofxitnU.  Day 
after  day.  from  left  and  right,  he  Is  am- 
sailed  by  expert  assurances  that  the  cotintry 
is  going  to  ran  on  the  rocks  unless  controls 
are  tnstitatetl — and  eqaally  cKiiert  assurances 
that  nothlag  can  do  tt  more  Wra  than  tbe 
cstabUskntent  or  eoBttnuance  of  controis. 
He  is  unable  to  follow  tbe  tccimlealfttSB  of 
tbe  argumsat.  Hs  doss  not  even  kmiw 
'  tboas  coDtrols  tbs  sdailnlstratloa  al- 


resdy  has  havs  been  handled  effectively  to 
far. 

3.  John  hasn't  had  s  real,  across-ths- 
cotuater  chance  to  see  that,  despite  the  atlU- 
bigh  prices  of  many  items,  the  upward  price 
swing  of  many  other  items  has  been  checked 
by  present  controls. 

4.  John  Is  fed  up  with  controls.  Be  Is 
constitutlonaUy  allerflc  to  ihcsn.  and  as  long 
AS  his  leaders  give  him  any  choice  tn  the 
matter  he  would  rather  ta^  his  chances  ou 
a  free-wheeling  approach  to  the  NaUon'i 
economic  problems. 

5.  Jc^m  really  dreads  the  day  when  price 
ceilings  may  be  removed  in  an  atmosphere 
cf  increasing  cutbacks  In  civilian  goods  as 
defense  production  speeds  ahead.  Be  as- 
stimes— often  wrongly— that  most  Congre*s,- 
men  pay  attention  to  everybody  except  the 
"unorganlxed   constimer." 

If  the  House  only  knew  which  one  of  these 
is  a  picture  of  the  real  John,  It  presumably 
would  have  no  dlflBeulty  tn  disposing  of  the 
controls  blU  with  dispatch.  Meanwhile, 
however,  one  thing  remains  pettectly  dear. 
No  one  pSrson.  event,  hope,  motive,  fear,  po- 
litical consideration,  or  eeooomie  thsorv  is 
to  blanw  for  ihm  tagteiatars'  sppareut  in- 
ability. dIspUyed  last  week,  to  cxme  to  grips 
with   tbe  Nation 'r  eoonofnlo  problems. 

A  great  many  factum,  rather,  all  rolled  to- 
gether, have  been  enough  to  dlsoourag*  the 
House  Members  from  staying  up  until  4 
o'clock  some  morning,  as  the  Senate  did.  to 
whip  through  a  bill.  Those  factors  add  up 
to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  on  tbe  HUl— a 
feellag.  perhapa.  that  this  Is  s  declslan  which 
can  look  sweet  :n  the  mairtt^n  uid  turn  sour 
overnight.  The  chances  are  too  great  for 
comfort  that  todays  verdict  might  be 
snapped  back  at  the  ;K>iittetans  by  some  sud- 
den turn  in  tJae  course  of  human,  domestic, 
or  international  events. 

There  could  be  not  tbe  ali^hteet  doubt 
that  the  House  Members,  even  srhilc  they 
frittered  away  the  bours.  knew  they  were 
ei^aged  In  a  debate  likely,  in  its  outcome,  to 
influence  the  ootirss  of  American  history  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  oooid  ixit  be  said 
they  showed  signs  of  not  caring  about  ths 
business  in  hand. 

Kvsav  duct's  ew  thx  sct 

At  the  beginning  of  every  day's  session  isst 
week  no  fewer  than  975  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  895  of  the  Members  answered  the 
openinf  quorum  call .  On  only  one  important 
amendment  did  the  total  vote  IfaU  below  SOO. 
And  as  for  S-minute  speeches,  they  must 
have  set  something  of  a  record. 

Administration  forces  won  a  limited  ""i 
short-lived  victory  tn  s  sklrmlih  last  Mon- 
day. Representative  Wolcott,  Republican. 
of  Mtchlgan,  urged  unsuccessfully  that  di- 
rect controls  not  be  spplicd  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  used  "traditional,  cnthodos  meth- 
ods" such  as  raising  discount  rates,  increas- 
ing bank  reserves,  and  stopping  Om-emment 
buying  to  support  Oovernment  bond  markets. 

Democrats  Jumped  on  the  propoeal  by  cit- 
ing everything  from  history  to  horse  meat. 
One  MembCT  predicted  that  if  the  Wolcott 
amendment  were  adopted,  this  Oongress 
would  become  known  to  posterity  as  *^he 
OoofpesB  that  put  the  old  gray  mare  on  the 
family  dinner  tabte." 

Tbe  ease  with  which  Democratic  11i..es 
turned  back  the  openlnf-day  tide  brought 
premature  predfetlons  by  sacne  leaders  thst 
tbe  prinetple  of  dlreet  oontrids  bad  been 
savsd. 

On  Toesdsy.  huwsfsi.  tbe  eoalttkm  of  Be> 
pnbUuans  and  Democrats  at  tbe  sootbem 
end  of  the  Ospttoi  wwnt  tnte  setkn.  Kteg 
Canute  himself,  had  he  beea  present  snd 
duly  reaordsd.  eoold  not  tevs  slapped  tbe 
tide.  Tlks  slcb*  of  sofothsm  Deawcrsts  sad 
fsrm-State  Msinbm  sirsaadnff  up  tbe  cen- 
ter alsie  to  be  oountad  wHh  tbe  BepabUeaas 
must  baimt  the  sreek-«nd  itrssmi  at  tboss 
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tnciioed  to  believe  th*t  the  admlnUtratloa 
cTenttiallT  wUi  wind  up  vith  tbe  lort  of 
controi*  ■utliortty  It  wants. 

In  a  fine  dUpUy  of  pertinency,  the  coali- 
tion put  ftcroM  an  amendment  barring  until 
Ju  ie  W.  1963.  foreign  Import*  of  fau.  oils. 
butter,  cbeese  and  dairy  products,  and  pea- 
nuts and  rice  where  such  Import*  would 
compete  xmduly  with  domestic  production. 
It  also  pushed  through  an  amendment  ban- 
ning restTlctlons  on  the  quantity  of  livestock 
that  may  be  slaughtered 

On  Wedneeday  the  coalition  was  obviously 
licking  Its  uncontrolled  chops,  and  the  blow 
seemed  ready  to  fa!l  at  any  moment.  But 
suddenly  the  debate  swung  to  a  sectional 
issue,  arousing  another  form  of  coalition. 
Republicans  and  northern  Democrats  beat 
down  a  proposal  to  give  the  President  (who 
hadn't  asked  for  it)  permission  to  disperse 
new  GoTernment-flnanced  defense  plants  In 
nonlndustrlal  areas. 

WArmca  roa  the  woest 

Administration  Democrats,  still  remem- 
bering Ttiesday's  pounding,  hurig  on  for 
de«r  life  awaiting  the  want.  A  no-compro- 
mlaa  decree  came  from  Representative 
CooLrr,  Democratic  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  a  main  promoter  of 
the  thumbs-down  policy  on  roll-backs  on 
farm  products  in  particular  and  other  com- 
modities In  general. 

On  Thursday  the  roof  almost  fell  In  again 
on  the  administration.  The  only  visible  re- 
lief wae  that  the  price-ceiling  amendments 
bad  not  yet  been  introduced — and  that  votes 
limiting  the  President's  authority  were  by 
•omewhat  narrower  margins  than  the  one 
that  had  banned  livestock-slaughtering 
quotaa.  Thoee  amendments  would  take 
away  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
acqiilre  and  operate  defense  plants  and  to 
pay  subsidies  on  farm  products. 

Friday  the  13  was  as  unlucky  as  ever  for 
administration  hopes.  Banking  Committee 
Chairman  BrwmcK.  vecerable  Democratic 
Kentucky  lawyer,  who  looks  like  a  banker, 
and  BepreaentatlTe  Multks.  New  Tcffk.  Dem- 
ocrat, whoae  round-up  effort  for  t)eef  price 
roU-baeka  earned  him  the  nickname  "Brook- 
lyn Cowboy."  lost  again.  The  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  deny  the  President  author- 
ity to  create  new  Oovemment  corporations. 

The  tog  lifted  long  enough  to  disclose 
that  the  Bouse  has  almost  reached  the  bill's 
price  stablUaatlon  sections.  That  could  open 
the  way  for  action  beginning  tomorrow  on 
ptxupofO.  crucial  changes  to  ban  roll -backs 
on  food  and  farm  prices,  nullify  previous 
roll-back  orders,  and  prohibit  future  roll- 
backs on  industrial  prices. 

E'leaker  RaTatraM  forecast  a  final  vote  by 
late  Wednesday.    He  didn't   say   positively. 

President  Truman  said  he  had  dons  all  he 
could  to  get  real  a  controls  bill  through; 
that  Congress  would  have  to  take  the  re- 
sponalbUtty  from  here  on  in.  Representative 
Taan.  at  New  York,  a  0<^  fiscal  spokes- 
man, retorted.  "Until  the  President  realizes 
ha  has  reapcmalbUltien.  there  will  be  no  con- 
trols blU." 

So  It  went.  Meanwhile,  with  voters 
watching  on  the  sidelines,  both  sides  clearly 
are  mindful  of  the  risks  they  are  running. 

The  Republicans  and  their  allies  risk 
scuttling  the  controls  bill  and  then  having 
the  economic  aituetlon  grow  worse.  Be- 
cauae  of  their  strength,  their  risk  seems  at 
the  moment  to  be  the  greater  of  the  two. 
But  the  DamocraUc  faithfuls  run  their  own 
rtak — that  of  pushing  for  controls  agaiiut 
a  poMSUy  aatagonlsUc  public  opinion  which. 
in  lass,  might  side  with  a  do-nothing 
Mghty  eeeond  Congress,  instead  of  with  a 
whiatle  etopptng  President. 

HM  key  man.  as  always,  was  the  lmponder« 
•bto  VOMr.  John  Q.— f  or  queeUon  mark— him- 
■alf.  What  dM  he  want?  Be  might  know. 
But  he  was  not  Uiking  loud  enough  for  the 
BUB  on  the  BlU  to  hear. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr 
leave  to  extend  my  remr./k.s  m  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  arti'Mf>  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  July  15,  1951 

House  Unit  Condemns  iNJUSTifES  in  RfsiB'."E 
Call-Ups  Since  Korea — Re.  ort  Says 
Grandfathers  Were  Taken  in  fi'sn  A'-k.s 
Rectification  cr  Errors 

A  special  House  Armed  Ser%-ices  Subcom- 
mittee yesterday  lambasted  the  .\rnied 
Forces  for  Injustices  1:  found  In  the  ca.l-up 
of  reserves  since  Korea. 

It  said  even  grandfathers  were  railed  to 
arms  in  a  hasty  rush  that  results  In  br  >lceQ 
homes,  lost  business,  resentment,  and  uitter- 
ness. 

In  a  sharply  worded  report,  the  svibcm- 
mittee  sflid  p.=irtlal  rectiflcation  can  bf>  rn.uie 
by  releasing  as  early  as  posi>lble  all  re.-^ervists 
now  on  active  duty  Involuntarily 

This  subcommittee,  headed  by  Repre.5ent- 
ative  Brooks.  Democrat  of  Loulilan.i,  h.xs 
been  investigating  the  entire  reserve  pi  ,- 
gram  preliminary  to  hearings  on  a  new  pr,- 
posed  reserve  law. 

wants    error    CORRtCTED 

Mr.  BiooKS  said  a  new  reserve  pr-^^r\m 
must  be  set  up  and  managed  so  th.it  \vh:,t 
he  called  the  recent  errors  and  Injustices 
will  not  again  be  visited  on  American  ci'i- 
zens. 

In  the  rush  to  build  up  strength  to  meet 
the  Communist  aggression,  the  committee 
said  In  Its  report,  grandfathers  m  the  inac- 
tive reserve  were  called  up  while  younijsters 
in  the  Organized  Reserve  7;ere  left  at  home, 

"Enlisted  men  with  multiple  dependent' — 
one  with  10  children — were  involuntarLlv  or- 
dered to  duty  while  single  men  remair.ed 
behind  because  of  their  membership  In  an 
organized  unit. 

"Reservists  were  picked  out  of  college  and 
ordered  to  report  for  active  duty  In  a  nutter 
of  days  while  their  draft-pro'ectea  nra.- 
veteran  schoolmates  continued  to  safely 
lounge  on   the  campus  " 

shouldn't  have  bexnt  called 

Many  inactive  reservists.  empUned  ir.  es- 
sential industries,  were  called  up  when  they 
should  have  been  kept  in  their  Jobs,  the  re- 
port continued. 

The  subcommittee  said  It  was  un;1er- 
standable  that  the  Armed  Force.?  were  m  a 
hurry.  There  was  a  pressing  need  f  r  in- 
dividual men  and  officers  to  rill  out  regul.ir 
units. 

As  a  result  many  Inactive  re«ervi.sfs  were 
called  up  before  the  Organired  Reserve  or- 
ganization, such  as  the  National  Guard  al- 
though there  had  been  a  general  belief  that 
the  Organized  Reserve  would  be  called  first 
and  the  Inactive  Reserve  only  as  a  '..ist  re- 
sort. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  a.s  of  April  1 
there  was  a  total  of  ©50.212  enlisted  men 
The  number  of  Reserves  now  on  duty  rep- 
resents 34  percent  of  the  total  Reserve 
strength. 

MCST  DIPtND  ON  RKPLACEMENTS 

The  subcommittee,  while  urging  rapid  re- 
lease of  men  called  up  against  their  will.  :said 
It  recognized  the  discharge  mu.st  depend 
on  replacements. 

Recently  all  the  military  services  have  an- 
noxmced  release  plans  for  some  rescrvL-iii  and 


t!-.f'  .^li'ocommittee  said  it  Intended  to  watch 
the  pr'  i.'.-am  closely. 

"The  mi!;tary  services  should  treat  these 
-rhedules  as  contracts  and  every  effort  should 
ne  n;i:!e  to  keep  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
r"le;i,-e."  the  report  said. 

Tne  ':!ibcommittee  found  much  fault  with 

ti.e  ,~e:-\ice.s  i-T  not  keeping  up-to-date  rec- 

r!.,    i;n   Reserves   to  show    whether   a   man, 

w;,en    called,    could    serve    without    undue 

h.ird;hip. 

M'TC  funriamentiil.  It  said,  was  failure  of 
the  mllltarv  leaders  to  provide  a  better  way 
to  deal  with  the  contlniZency  of  a  partial 
mobtlizaticin  such  as  that  undertaken  when 
the   Korean   conflict   came. 


No  Federal  Ban  on  Gas  Space  Heatini^ 
Ii  Necessary 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iMonday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr  BOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  public 
de.sire  and  need  for  natural  gas — the 
only  fuel  that  has  reduced  living  costs  In 
the  American  home — is  now  being 
threatened  by  a  very  broad  and  Nation- 
wide arbitrary  order  proposed  by  the  Pe- 
troleum Administration  for  Defense  for 
i.vuance  within  the  next  few  days.  Pro- 
vision i,s  made  in  the  proposed  order  for 
exemptions,  if  initiated  by  utilities, 
where  gas  supplies  are  adequate.  How- 
ever. It  .seems  obvious  that  in  many  such 
area.s  the  utility  concerned  will  not  ap- 
ply for  exemption  because  of  practical 
con.siderations  even  though  the  gas  sup- 
ply in  that  area  is  adequate. 

Such  dra.stic  action  would  seriously  af- 
fect an  e.stimated  50,000  dealers  and  in- 
stalleis  of  gas  space  equipment  and  ap- 
pro.ximately  300,000  workers  for  dealers 
and  manufacturers.  The  financial 
lo.^.^es  inherent  in  such  an  action  are 
e.stimated  conservatively  to  exceed  $100,- 
000  000.  involving  not  only  industrial  or- 
s-anizations  but  banks  as  well. 

The  problem  is  not  the  supply  of  gas 
i-eserves.  but  a  problem  of  gas  usage  and 
di.sti-ibution. 

Obviously  the  real  answer  to  the  gas- 
supply  problem  for  certain  areas  is  the 
availability  of  additional  steel  pipe  for 
tran.smission  lines.  But  .just  as  obvious- 
ly, this  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
order  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Ti.e  matter  of  distribution  and  re- 
stncuon  of  K;as  usage  has  been  a  matter 
liandled  by  State  regulatory  bodies,  co- 
(udinuiin^^  their  activities  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

Why  should  this  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment be  changed  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
einment  be  allowed  to  usurp  State 
poweis'.' 

I.s  the  real  purpose  just  regulation  as 
such'> 

When  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  authorized  gas-distribution  lines  in 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  gas  com- 
panies have  established  rates  and  pub- 
licized their  program,  and  when  the  pub- 
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lie,  Including  the  manufacturers,  dis- 
tributors, and  dealers  In  gas-heatinc 
equipment  have  acted  on  this  condition, 
it  seems  inconceivable  that  a  tempsKOy 
agency  such  as  the  PAD  shoul^be  al- 
lowed to  overrule  experienced  apd  in- 
formed permanent  organizatioiia  deal- 
ing with  the  Industry. 

Recently  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
officials  testified  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  that  90,000.000  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  per  day  would  be 
needed  from  Tennesee  Gas  Transmis- 
sion Corp.  for  use  at  a  new  steam-gener- 
ating plant  at  Johnsvllle,  Tenn. 

TVA  is  in  the  heart  of  the  waterpower 
and  coal  areas.  Is  it  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  consume  tremeindous  quanti- 
ties of  natural  gas — one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  valuable  natural  resources — 
for  such  purposes  when  other  fuels  can 
be  utilized  more  efficiently  for  this  pur- 
pose than  they  they  can  be  for  heating 
a  great  number  of  individual  homes 
where  natural  gas  is  the  logical  fuel? 

Why  should  the  basic  public-utility 
concept  of  serving  more  people  who  de- 
sire such  service  at  lower  cost  be  sacri- 
ficed without  any  corresponding  public 
benefit? 

Why  should  the  relatively  small 
amounts  of  gas  used  for  actual  heat- 
treating  and  process  work  in  connec- 
tion with  defense  production  be  used  as 
an  excuse  for  such  an  order? 

It  has  been  publicly  announced  that 
the  principal  reason  for  the  proposed 
order  is  that  one  gas-distribution  system 
is  going  to  be  short  on  gas  this  winter. 
No  one  has  yet  explained  why  this  con- 
dition exists. 

If  this  company's  lines  were  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  gas  was  properly  distributed  by 
the  distributing  company,  why  does  this 
condition  exist? 

Who  is  really  at  fault? 

Why  should  the  whole  country  be 
made  to  suffer  for  one  such  case? 

As  recently  stated  in  Business  Week. 
"What's  eating  Interior?  There  was 
plenty  of  speculation  this  week  as  to 
why  Interior  was  playing  so  rotigh.  but 
no  solid  answers.  Some  thought  that 
the  long  and  bitter  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes between  FPC  and  Interior  may  be 
involved." 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  a  Federal  ban 
on  gas  space  heating  by  the  PAD  really 
necessary? 


Refief  Qnt^lmg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  nraiAWA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  BSPRBSSNTAHVES 

Monday,  July  16.  19St 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Senate-House  conferees  have  elimi- 
nated the  Jenner  amendment  from  the 
original  conferees  report  on  the  Labor 
and  Federal  Security  Adminlstratkm  ap- 
propriations t)ill.  it  seems  their  attentioa 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  welfare 
chiseling  is  not  a  problem  alone  in  Indi- 


ana. Unfortunately  the  effects  of  this 
relief  chLsellng  are  depriving  worthy  re- 
cipients oX  a  fair  payment  based  on  to- 
day's cost  of  living.  That  this  abuse 
does  exist  elsewhere  than  Indiana  is  sug- 
gested by  the  letter  from  Mr,  Jenkln 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
which  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude in  the  CoNGUSsioiiAL  Rxcou 
with  the  editorial  In  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
to  which  he  refers: 

Tx*  TciA*  TfeiBvim. 
TuLna,  Okla..  July  11,  19S1. 
Bon.  Chaxles  B.  BaowwBON, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAi  ConaencMAH  Biowhbom:  I  luve  read 
wltl)  interest  an  account  of  your  efforts  to  get 
a  bill  that  would  repeal  a  Federal  restriction 
on  tlie  use  or  disclosure  of  Information  about 
persons  receiving  relief  benefits.  You  are  In- 
deed rlgbr  in  your  stand,  and  If  this  battle 
Is  not  won  we  will  be  engnlfed  with  an  army 
of  reUef  racketeers.  I  am  enclosing  an  edi- 
torial that  I  wrote  for  our  today's  issue  be- 
fore I  read  the  story  concerning  you. 

We  conducted  an  expoe^  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  racketeers  In  Tulsa  last  winter; 
and  the  reporter  who  did  the  Job.  Paul 
Molloy,  has  had  an  article  on  this  subject 
accepted  by  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  You 
might  ask  your  staff  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  it 
when  it  appears  within  the  next  6  weeks, 
for  I  think  it  would  give  you  some  valuable 
ammunition. 

Very  t  -''y  yours. 

Jenxuv  Llotd  Jotns. 

Editor. 

RmiKC  THI    RACKBTXXas 

^jeakers  at  a  conrentlon  of  social  workers 
In  OklahcHoa  City  this  week  attacked  news- 
papers, like  the  Trlbtine,  that  have  exposed 
racketeers  anoong  those  who  receive  Federal 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  Tribune,  In  a  siirvey  of  conditions  in 
Tulsa  last  spring,  brought  to  light  dozens  of 
caaes  of  women,  some  of  them  porottltutes. 
who  were  making  a  good  thing  of  bringing 
Illegitimate  cUldren  into  the  world  to  be 
supported  by  the  taxpayers.  Omr  reporter 
found  repeated  cases  of  children  being 
brought  up  In  squalid,  riotous,  and  immoral 
surroundings.  Case  workers  were  doing 
nothing  about  these  conditions.  And  the 
list  at  those  receiving  aid  was  so  well  hidden 
the  Tribiine  had  to  get  it  from  Independent 
sources. 

Mrs.  Val  M.  Keating,  regional  representa- 
tive of  the  dependent  children  aid  program, 
denied  that  the  fund  encoiirages  Illegiti- 
macy, divorce,  desertion,  and  continued  de- 
pendency on  public  ftinds.  Presximably  she 
means  that  case  workers  will  no(  permit  such 
conditions  to  exist.  How  does  she  explain 
what  we  foxind  in  Tulsa? 

Carl  Schmidt,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Aid  ConmUsslon,  attacked  the 
growing  more  to  make  public  the  names  of 
thoee  who  are  receiving  relief  funds.  He 
denied  It  would  remove  chiseicrs,  but  said 
It  would  hurt  the  truly  needy  most.  And 
Idas  Loula  Dunn,  director  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  said.  "Publication 
could  be  used  for  praasure  purpoees.  for  po- 
litical campaigns,  and  other  purpoaafr." 

We're  getting  a  llttla  tired  of  these  argu- 
ments that  tell  us  we  must  put  our  uust  in 
the  bureaucrats.  We  are  told  we  must  let 
them  hide  the  names  of  tboec  receiving  our 
funds  on  the  theczy  that  the  people  getting 
our  money  have  a  right  to  conceal  this  fact 
from  us.  and  that  If  we  knew  the  truth  they 
wouUl  be  unduly  and  cruelly  embarrassed. 
What  bAktordaah.  Suppose  the  bureaucrats 
are  Ineflfcient  or  croodEed.  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  secrecy  wiw  seca  to  it  that  famlllea 
a^hich  oauld  care  for  their  own  are  not  dip- 
pmg  Into  the  public  till?    Other  bureaucrats 


We  can  check  up  on  the  govemor  or  the 
mayor,  or  the  are  chief.  These  people  h.ire 
to  tell  us  what  they  did  with  our  money. 
But  when  it  comes  to  relief  lur.ds  »e  are 
supposed  to  trmt  Implicitly  in  the  wrifare 
workers  Has  there  ever  been  a  ca.«*  wber« 
public  servants  were  ivble  to  bide  the  dis- 
position of  their  funds  that  a  funeral  c  t- 
ditlon  of  IneSlclency  or  corruption  dirtnt 
take  over? 

And  this  business  about  protecting  ine  md 
recetvers  from  explottatlora  by  the  poli- 
ticians— that's  the  biggest  laugh.  The  pub- 
Ue  offlceboldcra  can  get  at  these  roll*  al- 
though the  taxpayers  can  t.  The  pollticlena 
can  make  neat  Uttle  Usta  of  grateful  aid- 
getters.  With  proper  connections  they  .an 
get  friends  and  supporters  on  the  rolls  t  lie 
bigger  the  rolls  the  more  people  wlU  be 
beholden  to  the  politician  and  the  more 
case  workers  can  be  htre<l  to  supervise  the 
load.  But  the  taxpayns  muat  never  know 
If  the  drunken  harridan  down  the  street  la 
getUng  public  aaslstance  eo  her  ragged  ille- 
glUmate  children  eux  enjoy  their  homdlfe. 
or  If  the  family  with  the  two  television  seU. 
a  dsepfreaae  and  a  Bulck  are  riding  on  the 
gravy  train. 

Until  we  can  rcesUbllah  the  prlnclplt  In 
thlit  country  that  no  parson  who  is  unwiu- 
Ing  to  be  known  has  a  right  to  put  his 
haztd  m  the  publte  treasury  our  relief  load 
will  grow  and  abuses  will  multiply.  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle,  and  one  that  mxist 
be  won  over  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
poUtteUna,  the  social  workers,  and  the  rack*- 


MacArtWr,  dM  Peeple's  Ha. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMBiK 

XH  THI  BOU6K  OP  RKPKBBBJrrATTVBS 

Friday.  July  $.  mi 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speakr 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  izK:ludin«  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  Collier's  magairiae  on  June  30.  1951. 
It  relates  to  General  MacArthur  and 
points  out  very  clearly  that  the  general 
has  grown  In  stature  and  favor  with  the 
American  people. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

TsKz  A  Cuua  Look,  Trxk  Lutkh 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Truman's  most  contro- 
VCTslikl  dedaton  in  bis  €  years  as  P.esldent. 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  has  finally  emerged 
before  hla  countrymen  as  a  flesh -and -biood 
human  being.  From  the  start  of  the  war 
with  Japan  until  his  retiim  a  months  ago 
he  had  been  a  shadowy,  frequently  dii uirted. 
and  atanoet  legendary  figtire  to  mat  of  ua 
He  WHS  a  hero,  a  scapegoat,  and  a  political 
foothadL  Be  was  (pictatl  misquoted,  and 
tlreteasly  analysed  and  Interpreted  by  the 
press. 

Pn-haps  ctrcumetances  made  all  this  in- 
evitable. But  the  gencrml'a  homc-comi  -ig, 
his  speech  before  Congreaa.  and  his  testi- 
mony In  the  senatorial  bearing  on  (cretgn 
policy  ahould  have  put  ttoe  whole  compli- 
cated ouitter  tn  a  better  perspective  The 
extraordinary  thing  Is  that  they  did  nm  A 
great  many  Americans,  tncludiog  tn^uectial 
OovernflMCit  olBelals  and  Istfluentlal  writers. 
seem  twwUUng  or  unable  to  give  up  t\xr\t 
prseoDoeptloiM.  MacArthur  the  man  hsm 
bean  ecllpeed  by  his  own  shadow. 

What  the  genttral  has  said  sine*  bis  return 
makes  It  quite  Impoeslbie  tor  hXm  to  toe  all 
the  thlne^  that  he  is  created  with  bsliog. 
He  has  a  polio,  whether  you  ajrre  viin  i:  ur 
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not.  and  b*  vUtad  It  cl««rlj.  As  a  witness 
bcfor*  tlks  Ssnat*  commlttMs  h»  wta  oom- 
poMd.  ludd.  and  rwMtlly  artkrulat« — at  lesst 
that  is  tte  Impgwilon  flTvn  by  the  tiarc 
trmnacrUit  a(  ttas  ascret  procMdlngs.  His 
t  day*  at  XtvtiMnaaj  wer«  a  remarkable 
demottstntkn  at  physical  and  mental  Ttgor 
In  a  man  of  71.  And  at  the  end  of  those 
1  Cays  be  bad  told  the  world  unmistakably 
where  be  stood. 

Be  apok*  with  Ie«1timate  authority  on 
mattcTs  of  which  be  has  intimate  knowVedKe. 
such  as  the  Korean  war  and  the  Far  East 
But  be  carefully  separated  Lis  expert  con- 
elusioras  from  his  layman's  rlews  on  condi- 
tions ta  other  areas  where  his  knowledge 
is  leas  dlrsct  and  predae.  Be  did  not  pre- 
sent blmaelf  as  omniscient  or  omntpotect. 
M  BOiDe  of  his  Klulators  would  taake  him 
■•em.  Rar  did  he  do  or  say  anything  to 
Justify  tbe  Ifew  York  Post'i  Intemperste  edi- 
torial dsacriptlop  of  him  as  ~a  desperate. 
demacQgie  Republican  politician  fighting  a 
dtrty  poUtical  war  "  He  fave.  it  seems  to 
ua.  as  dear-cut  and  logical  a  preaenta.tion 
of  his  sMe  of  tbe  vastly  complex  argument 
as  was  poBslbls.  Tet  the  emotion -charged 
prejudices  on  both  aides  were  such  that  the 
reacttooa  to  his  testimony  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  tbe  fable  of  the  blind  men  who. 
after  a  limited  manual  examination  of  tbe 
same  ctepbant.  gave  their  highly  divergent 
deecrlptlona  of  tbe  beast. 

We  do  not.  of  course,  quarrel  with  any- 
<me's  right  to  criticize  General  Mac  Arthur 
iKicestly.  or  booeatly  to  defend  him — though 
we  suspect  that  In  the  end  be  will  be  more 
hurt  by  ac»na  of  his  friends  than  by  his 
enemies.  We  did  not  question — nor  did 
General  liacArthur — Mr  Truman's  right  to 
relieve  him  at  his  United  Nations  command 
and  hla  administrative  post  In  Japan.  We 
do  queatkm  bis  Judgment. 

Secretary  Marshall  and  General  Bradley 
bad  built  up  a  detailed  and  elaborate  case 
for  Mr.  Ttomas's  Judgment  in  their  Senate 
committee  testimony.  But  Mr.  Truman's 
own  later  statements  indicated  that,  so  far 
as  be  was  sonccmed.  the  main  points  In 
the  Marsball-Bradley  argument  were  alter- 
tbougbts.  What  first  gave  him  the  idea  of 
rtlsmlsilnt  General  MacArthur.  he  said,  was 
tbe  general's  public  statement  opposing  the 
sv  endcr  of  Formosa  to  the  Chinese  Reds. 
(The  very  same  view  for  which  Mr.  Truman 
wanted  to  dismiss  the  general  Is  now.  of 
course,  hdmlnlstratlon  policy.!  And  as  for 
the  President's  methods  of  dismissal,  bis 
siimmary  flrlnff  of  the  commander,  in  view 
of  Ocaeral  MacArthur'a  distinguished  rec- 
ord, was  deplorably  rude. 

But  tbe  ganerars  disagreement  with  the 
admlnitratum  is  past  :ilstary.  Obviously 
tbe  all-taiportant  thing  now  is  the  under- 
iTlac  dtOeranee  In  pollcj-.  For  that  reason 
tt  ta  iMOMiary  for  the  public  and  the  press 
to  recalTa  tbe  general's  news  with  the  same 
eaador  that  ba  showed  la  preeeutlng  them. 
and  to  make  a  calm  and  intelligent  attempt 
to  uodwstand  his  reasons. 

This  d^tartmeot  st  least  has  read  the 
penaral's  statMnenta  calmly.  It  has  tried  to 
read  tbaoi  iBtaUlgaBUy.  And  it  seems  to  us 
tbat  tba  dlMfrsanent  boUs  down  to  thU: 
Tbe  administration  believes  that  the  U.  N.'s 
aiartSoa  of  any  greater  force  In  Korea  than 
ia  belaf  oMd  at  present  would  provoke  the 
Sonet  Unloa  into  starting  a  world  war:  Gen- 
eral MacArtbor  believes  tbat  the  U.  M.'s  fall- 
ura  to  utUlae  fully  the  strength  it  has  st 
baiut  Is  a  alffB  of  weakncas  which  plays  Into 
SoTlat  Jwndi  and  encourages  tbe  Rads  to 
tmtbm  tfepfadations.  No  one  (nrtstde  the 
OoomialM  bterarcby  knows  wbleb  Is  tba 
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Wa  «D  BO*  aay  tbat  the  general  basnt 
aaa^  mitakM,  Tbere  may  be  ambtgultlas 
to  bli  yttiow  though  fewer,  we  feel,  than 
ta  tlM  aABlaistratton's  position.  And  wa 
•lM>  tmi  tbat  tbe  adinlolatrauan  baa  made 


and  encouraged  charges  against  the  general 
that  are  not  only  unfair  but  untrue 

General  MacArthur  has  been  damned  as  a 
warmonger  for  wanting  to  use  some  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  troops  in  the  Korean  war. 
for  wanting  to  bomb  the  enemy's  bases  tn 
Manchuria,  and  for  wanting  to  blockade 
China.  But  now  increased  aid  to  Chiansj, 
possible  bombing  of  Manchunan  ba.<(es.  and 
banning  of  war-usable  exports  to  Red  China 
are  explicit  In  our  Government's  policy  Wil! 
these  actions  l>e  any  more  or  less  prnvx-a'. ive 
of  war  because  General  Mac.\rthur  will  have 
no  hand  In  planning  them  or  carry;:. g  them 
out? 

This  magazine  Ijellevcs  that  it  is  more  'h.ir. 
coincidence  that  moves  suggested  by  the  dis- 
missed general  have  now  been  made  It  be- 
lieves that  in  spite  of  the  hampering  atmos- 
phere of  emotion,  In  spite  of  the  powerfv;! 
effort  by  the  administration  and  its  nTvr.y 
of  press  agents  to  dt.scredit  him.  he  i.s  hav- 
ing a  healthy  influence  on  Anierican  torei>;n 
policy  Douglas  Mac.^rthur  h.as  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  remarkably  hcnest  and  mtelU- 
gent  person,  and  a  surprisingly  simple  and 
unaffected  human  being.  He  has  sumethii.ij 
of  value  to  say  to  America  It  i.s  time  tn.u 
his  counta-ymen  forgot  MacArthur  the  iewr- 
end.  took  note  of  MacArthur  the  nnan,  and 
listened. 


The  Chdiense  We  Face 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


or 


HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
the  text  of  an  Independence  Day  ad- 
dress. The  Challenge  We  Face,  deliv- 
ered before  an  Independence  Day  cele- 
bration at  Veedersburg.  Ind  ,  Julv  4 
1951 : 

The  Ch.mj.enge  Wx  Facf 

PrlendB.  we  gather  here  today,  here  h.  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  Narion  or.  earth  t.-  inv 
tribute  to  a  hardy  band  of  mer.  w;.  ,  :7:. 
years  ago  brousht  into  ht>:ng  the  Anieri^.m 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Today,  of  course,  those  men  are  g  nc  but 
the  Declaration  of  Indepenaence  still  stands, 
a  shining  beacon  to  oppressed  peoples 
throughout  the  length  and  bre.Hdth  ,jI  the 
world. 

With  you.  my  friends  and  neighbor?,  I 
should  like  to  briefly  discuss  this  artern  Jui 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  lived  up  to 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  declaratlun 
which  we  honor  each  yar  «t  this  time  I 
shall  not  do  »»j  in  a  partisan  manner,  for 
this  Is  not  the  time  for  partisan  talk 

I  shall  take  as  my  text  excerpts  from  the 
writing  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  father  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  Judge,  perhaps,  whether  we 
have  lived  up  as  a  nation  to  the  mighty 
principles  to  which  Jefferson  and  his  col- 
leagties  alBxed  their  signatures  175  years  ak,'o. 

Now.  a  centtiry  and  three-quarters  is  no 
great  span  of  time,  as  the  life  of  nations  is 
measured.  Rome  lasted  1 ,000  years  Athens. 
the  first  democracy,  survived  for  five  cen- 
turies. No;  we  are  still  a  young  Nation,  as 
nations  go,  and  the  great  American  experi- 
ment Initiated  by  Jefferson  In  1776  is  still, 
relatlTcly  speaking,  a  new  experiment  in  self- 
(overnment. 

Tet,  In  these  175  years,  history  has  re- 
corded the  growth  of  the  physical  America 


from  a  community  of  some  3,C0O.00C  persons 
to  a  great  world  power,  the  home  of  more 
than  150.000.000  people— the  goal,  we  must 
realize,  of  hundreds  of  millions  more  of  the 
worlds  peoples  In  less  fortunate  circum- 
stances. 

History  has  moved  at  s  faster  pace  during 
the  past  two  centuries  than  in  previous 
times  At  no  known  period  has  science  ad- 
vanced at  such  a  rapid  rate.  The  hardships 
of  the  Jefferson  pericxl  are  practically  un- 
kniwn  in  mcxlern  America,  Just  as  the  lux- 
uries we  view  so  lightly  today  could  hardly 
hai.e  been  foreseen  even  by  a  mind  so  great 
as   that   of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

let.  while  it  may  well  have  been  Impossi- 
ble for  J»-fTerson  to  have  foreseen  the  mar- 
vels which  science  and  technuloglcal  progress 
would  brin^  t<^)  the  America  of  1951.  he  did 
foresee  the  pitfalls  we  might  be  unable  to 
av  id  In  our  ituardianship  of  the  Declaration 
nf  Ir.cieoenrionce  For  this  what  he  said  as 
he  1  »  k'^d  into  the  future  175  years  ago. 

Wp  are  able  to  preserve  our  seif-govern- 
mer  *  if  we  wiU  hut  think  so." 

Hp  mi^ht  well  have  added  that  we  will 
pre>"r\e  Liur  self-government  if  we  are  suf- 
Pu  .!  :i';y  Ir.teresied  in  doing  so.     But  are  we 

th.lt     IM'PfPS'Pd'' 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  of  course 
vitally  Interested  in  this  question.  But,  I 
am  likewise  Interested  as  an  American  citi- 
zen just  a.*!  each  and  every  one  of  you  in 
this   aiidirn^e   is  also  interested. 

The  main  weapon  that  you  and  I  have  In 
the  ever-present  battle  to  retain  the  free- 
dom.? awarded  us  bv  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  the  right  of  the  ballot  box— the 
right  to  vote.  Indeed,  surveys  taken  by 
Dr  Elmu  R  per  Indicate  that  the  American 
people  cherish  the  right  to  vote  above  all 
other  freedoms 

Yet  it  is  a  shocking  commentary  on  the 
zealousness  with  which  we  guard  out  inde- 
pendence that  only  44  out  of  every  100  adult 
American  citizens  take  the  trouble  to  vote 
in  our  elections.  Fifty-six  Americans  out 
of  every  100  traditionally  do  not  bother. 

And  what  of  our  young  people?  How 
ha. p  we  fared  as  parents  and  grandparents 
in  imbuing  them  with  the  traditions  of  the 
De'laratlon  (f  Independence?  Possibly  the 
an.-^wer  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  of  all 
Amer.can  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  21  <nci  34  only  4  out  of  every  10  have 
voted   ,1-   lea-:*  once  during  the  past  4  years. 

The<;p  mv  friends,  are  startling  figures, 
for  they  -htw  as  nothlns  else  can  show  the 
di^.ma;  ;ng  lack  of  interest  among  our  people 
in  pres^iMn-  the  very  freedoms  which  have 
made  this  land  of  ours  the  symbol  of  hope 
for  a  iiiffering  world. 

The  cause  in  1776  was  freedom— not  this 
or  th.it  freedom,  not  4  or  50  separate  frac- 
tions f  fre^'.lom,  but  the  es-scntial.  Indivisi- 
ble thing  itself.  Freedom,  the  freedom  we 
gamed  In  1776.  Is  not  a  divisible  thing.  It 
cannot  be  broken  up  into  catch-all  pclltical 
phrases  It  is  a  positive  thing,  this  freedom 
of  ours,  and  it  is  designed  for  positivi-  uses. 

The  g  i.ils  .if  1776.  independence  anc  free- 
d  m  h  I'.e  become  somewhat  obscured  in 
recent  years  I  doubt  that  Thomas  Teffer- 
s.  n  w  uld  find  in  the  America  of  toduy  the 
spirit  which  was  abroad  in  the  land  17f  years 
ago. 

Today  too  many  of  us  are  more  interested 
in  security  than  in  freedom  and  the  two 
are  not  interchangeable  words,  Thi  true 
K  ver  of  freedom  actually  scorns  se  :urlty 
He  d'>es  not  seek  protection,  he  seeks  only 
opportunity  the  freedom  to  do  as  he  pleases 
within  the  moral  code  which  governs  all  of 
us. 

This,  my  friends,  this  freedom  seektr,  was 
the  -American  who  made  our  land  the  great- 
est in  all  the  world.  This  was  the  pioneer 
who  opened  up  the  West.  He  did  not  go 
west  in  search  of  security,  not  at  al  .  la- 
stead,  he  gave  up  security  which  h9  had 
at   hand   in    the   settled   eastern   sect  on  at 
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America  because,  in  tlM  tme  taradttkm  of 
tlie  Deelaratlon  of  Xadapeadeoee.  he 
more  and  efcr  mora  XieadUBi  and  be 
to  the  uttoplolted  waatcm  plalaa  for  a  bat- 
ter area  in  which  to  find  that  trecdcHa. 

Jefferson  said,  and  I  qtiote: 

"I  would  rather  b«  exposed  to  the  tn- 
convenlenoes  attending  too  much  Ubcrtf 
than  to  those  attending  too  small  a  degree 
of  It." 

We  should  pause  and  stndy  today  the 
lessons  in  that  brief  quotation. 

Tbe  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence hoped  they  were  estabiislilng  here 
In  the  new  world  a  community  In  which 
freedom  would  remain  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind  for  all  time.  But  they  real- 
ized with  Jefferson  that  constant  vigilance 
would  be  necessary  If  the  freedoms  would 
be  preserved. 

Writing  in  hla  commonplace  book,  Jeffer- 
son qix>ted  an  old  Roman  epigram:  "The 
mere  laws,  the  worse  the  republic" 

The  Romans  found  from  bitter  experience 
the  truth  In  that  age-old  epigram  as  they 
vairly  endeaTored  to  offset  corruption  at 
home  by  conquest  abroad.  The  Roman  Re- 
public fell,  my  friends,  in  spite  of  number- 
less statutes  designed  to  control  prices,  pro- 
vide public  employment,  supply  meal  tick- 
ets, develop  backward  areas  and.  In  general, 
provide  both  bread  and  circuses  for  every- 
one. 

Then,  when  tbe  Bcnoan  senate  tried  to 
call  a  bait  by  refualng  to  add  more  and 
more  laws.  It  was  denounced  by  powcr- 
drung  emperors  as  a  "do  nothing"  body.  Fi- 
nally, the  whole  top-heavy  imperial  struc- 
txure  collapsed  under  pressure  from  bar- 
barians who  had  no  laws  and  no  interest 
whatsoever  In  social  security. 

The  guilt  Is  not  all  on  a  alngle  group  of 
people.  All  of  us  have  failed  to  a  degrsa, 
and  the  extent  of  tbe  degree  la  tbe  measure 
of  our  bhame. 

Less  than  half  our  people,  as  I  pointed 
out  a  few  moments  ago.  are  snAdently  in- 
terested in  what  Is  happening  to  Amer- 
ican freedom  to  do  anything  about  It.  As 
a  matter  ol  fact,  the  figure  la  even  leas, 
for  reputable  analysts  nudntain  only  one  out 
of  four  adult  American  cltiaens  Ilstt  him- 
self as  being  actively  interested  in  poUtics. 
which  Is  the  science  and  art  of  government. 

In  1T76  Thomas  Jefferson  warned  that  no 
country  can  presage  Its  liberty  If  its  rulers 
are  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that  the 
people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance. 

The  spirit  of  reslrtanoe,  I  fear,  does  not 
flame  very  hot  In  the  breasts  of  the  America 
of  today,  for  how  else  can  we  explain  tha 
missing  SS  ,000.000  American  cltiaens  who 
f :  *led  to  participate  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial electloa. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1776.  We 
have  multiplied  ovir  population  50  times  ever. 
But  ha  'e  our  problems  basically  changed? 
Has  our  goal  changed  with  onr  physical 
growth  with  the  passing  of  175  years? 

In  1776,  the  goal  was  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

Is  It  any  different  today?  No.  It  la  not. 
For  America  once  again  Is  engaged  in  that 
same  struggle.  Only  tbe  scene  and  the 
n  ethods  have  shifted.  Tbe  goal  remains 
the  srme. 

During  the  lifetime  of  most  of  ^js  hare  in 
this  audttorimn  t.vo  great  wars  have  seared 
the  world.  Uany  of  you  in  this  audience 
were  very  close  to  those  wars  and  I  need 
not  empthaalz^  to  you  the  horror,  the  suf- 
fering, the  devastation  and,  in  tbe  end.  tha 
ceeming  futility  of  thoae  tragic  sncountKs. 

Ifnilnna  were  killed.  mlUlnne  wounded. 
The  whole  world  today  still  bears  thosa 
tears,  still  hears  tbe  acboes  of  dastroctkm. 

We  ttkoiigbt.  you  and  I.  tbat  «ar  ba4 
reached  its  peak  In  tbs  dark  dafs  at  IfllT 
and  1913.  And  we  UMM«bt.  too.  tbat  tba 
First  World  War  was  a  war  to  and  aU  wask 


We  bellrvcd  tbat.  jaa  and  X.  and  wa 
prajwd  tZiat  our  boUsi  arenld  bs  boma  out. 
Ite  wa  were  flgbttng  fer  freedom,  Jost  ss  tba 
rwfolntkmlsts  bad  foq^t  for  fisaduin  a  cen- 
tury and  three  quartara  ago. 

Then  came  1938  and  tbtt  rumblings  of  war 
again  were  heard  across  tbe  saaa. 

1940  and  tbe  phony  war.  and  then.  In  early 
winter,  1B41.  we  knew  at  last  how  wrong  w« 
were  In  bellCTlng  tbat  tbe  war  to  end  all  wars 
had  been  concluded  tn  1918. 

V7e  found  to  oar  dismay  tbat  war,  IMO 
style,  was  far  more  horrible,  far  more  devas- 
tating, and  then,  in  tbe  dying  days  of  World 
War  II.  a  new  weapon  af  unbelievable  bor- 
Tcx  was  unleashed.  Ws  dropped  the  first 
atomic  bomb. 

BiJiDshima.  a  city  the  siis  of  Indiacapc^ls. 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  Nagasaki  was  next 
and  but  for  the  sinrendo'  of  the  enemy  there 
would  have  been  more. 

Thus  ended  tlse  second  war  to  end  all  wnrs. 
We  are  not  well  into  the  first  decade  of  time 
foUcwlng  the  termination  of  that  war. 

Are  ve  also,  my  friends.  In  the  first  decade 
of  preparation  for  the  next  world  conflict? 

America  Is  today  engaged  in  the  greatest 
armament  race  of  all  time.  Our  ally  of 
World  War  II  Is  openly  described  as  our  op- 
ponent In  the  world  war  of  tbe  future. 

The  world  has  been  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  American  and  free,  the  other  Bussian 
and  slave. 

The  present  situation  we  see  described  as 
a  cold  war.  Tet,  America  has  suffered  near- 
ly 150.000  casualties  on  the  battleflelda  of 
Kmea,  8,000  miles  distant  from  this  com- 
munity. 

The  Korean  conflict,  so  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Truman,  is  a  United  Nations  police  action. 

Yet  thousands  of  American  boys  are  dead. 
thousands  are  missing  in  action,  and  prob- 
ably dead.  Tbree  hundred  thousand  more 
of  otir  sons  man  the  battle  Unes  while  the 
diplomats  seek  a  means  of  ending  this  war. 
which  Is  not  a  war. 

How  are  we  faring  in  this  new  challenge 
to  our  freedom,  this  new  threat  to  otir  tn- 
ctependence? 

We  haxiled  China,  with  Its  400.000,003  In- 
habitants, to  Bussian  communisoL  Eastern 
Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet. 

Today  we  dierusa  peace  for  Korea,  and  we 
discuss  that  peace  on  Russian  terms.  In 
the  Middle  East.  Iran   is  on  fire. 

Communist  fifth -coromns  are  at  work 
throughout  the  world,  and  their  successes 
outnumber   their   failures. 

Our  leaders  tell  us  a  war  Is  stlU  a,  S.  5. 
10,  perhaps  SO  years  in  tbe  future.  Tha 
estimates  vary  but  there  are  few  who  tell  us 
war   la   not  coming   soon. 

The  only  disagreement  Is  to  the  timing. 

So  we  must  be  prepared.  We  must  have 
atom  bombs  and  hydrogtn  bombs,  guided 
missiles  and  bacteria,  napalm  bomta  and 
radar  itets.  and.  of  course,  planes  and  ships, 
tanks  and  guns,  tbe  backbone  of  military 
power. 

Tou  do  not  have  to  go  far  distant  from 
Veedersburg.  Ind..  to  see  what  Is  going  on 
with  your  own  eyes.  Witness  the  sBkoke 
beleblng  from  tbe  defense  planta  In  Indi- 
anapolis. Drive  down  to  YermllUon  County 
where  3.500  laborers  are  completing  a  $50,- 
OCO.OOO  plant  for  tha  Atomic  Mntr^  Com- 
mission, no;  you  need  not  go  far.  Tbe  signs 
of  war  and  preparation  for  war  are  every- 
where. 

Is  a  third  world  war  Inevltakdc?  Must  it 
come?  Is  Korea  Jiist  tba  first  qjiark  wblcb 
will  set  off  world  bolocaoat? 

I  do  not  tblttk  so. 

Z  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
world  conflict  Is  taa^ltaUe,  tbat  tt  must,  of 
necessity,  <x»m  ta  our  ttm*  or  any  other 
tlma.    I  tbink  tbssa  anHt  bs  a  way  oat. 

I  say  to  yoa  tbat  tbssa  baa  to  ba  a  way 
out.  for  tbla  ttrsd  old  world,  battsrad  and 
taruisad  fram  tba  iOectB  of   iba  last  two 


strugglss.  cannot  stand  another  and  Infinitely 
mors  borrfbla  dlaastar. 

Tbls  Is  tbs  isaos  wbleb  wa  tact  ss  f  rea- 
dom  fighters  on  Indapendcnes  Day.  1961.   Wt 

miut  prevent  world  war  in. 

Not  at  tbe  cost  at  our  traedom.  no.  for  wa 
value  freedom  above  all  else. 

But,  my  friends.  I  do  not  see  bow  wa 
could  poskbly  wage  a  world-wide  jtjx — even 
thou^  we  should  win  It  as  I  believe  we 
would — and  preserve  our  freedom  In  tbe  win- 
ning. 

So  we  mtist  win  the  battle  for  peace,  for 
In  so  doing  we  can  also  preesrve  tot  oui- 
relves  the  freedoms  handed  down  to  ua  In 
the  Dedaiatlon  of  Independence  175  years 
ago. 

We  have  some  weapons  at  hand.  The  cause 
of  world  peace  is  not  a  hopeless  one. 

First,  we  must  bring  the  conflict  In  Kores 
to  a  dose,  and  on  otir  own  tenna,  not  cm  the 
terms  Uld  down  by  Jacob  Malik  or  Jcaeph 
Stalin. 

This  ts  essential,  for  we  must  snuff  out  the 
spark  of  world  war  in  before  the  fire  gett 
out  of  control. 

Second,  we  must  preeei  ve  out  national  sol- 
vency by  getttog  otir  financial  affairs  In  or- 
<?-r,  snd  we  cannot  accompllab  this  if  we 
do  not  cut  out  tbe  red-tnk  spending  In 
Wss^'ngton. 

Third,  we  must  retain  oar  tret  enterprise 
form  of  Government  and  stop  the  social- 
istic experimentation.  We  need  watch  our 
step.    Freedom  lightly  held  Is  easily  lost. 

Remember,  we  won  World  Wan  I  and  n 
because,  as  a  free  Itation.  we  were  economi- 
cally Lioch  stronger  than  tbe  controlled 
economies  at  our  opponents.  Tbe  produc- 
tion power  of  American  free  entcrj»-tse  Is  the 
greatest  single  deterrent  to  Ruaslftn  plans 
for  conquest.    Let  us  keep  it  so. 

Tbe  fourth  and  final  necessity,  to  me  at 
least.  Is  tbat  we  have  a  spiritual  reawakening 
in  this  Nation. 

We  need  to  reafllrm  our  chrlstlanltT  We 
need  to  get  closer  to  Ood.  For  If  the  world 
ever  needed  God  and  His  teachings,  we  r.eed 
them  now 

These,  then,  are  tbe  Ingredients  of  a  real 
American  program  for  wtnnlnp  the  peace 
and  preserving  oiir  freedom. 

Please  let  us  pray: 

Otir  Heavenly  Father,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thy  guidance  on  this  Independence  Cay, 
19.51.  Give  I's  the  courage  ami  the  strength 
which  yoQ  bestowed  upon  our  heroic  for- 
bears 176  years  ago.  tbat  we  may  presence  fcr 
our  children  and  all  tbe  ebildrao  of  our 
future  tbe  way  of  life  which  they  established 
for  us.  And  give  aa.  too.  the  wisdom  we 
BO  sorely  need  to  sct.tls  oat  probtema  with- 
out recourse  to  war  and  carnx^.  And  above 
all,  give  to  tis  renewed  appreciation  of  Thy 
holy  teachings,  tbat  we  may  be  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  and  solve  those  problems  in 
tLe  days  ahead.  We  aak  these  things  in  the 
Name  at  our  Lord.  Christ  Jesua.     Amen. 


RctolitMa  •( 


HarruPMt, 


VFW 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  SLaisMs 

Df  THI  HOOSB  OF  BEPRSEODfTATIVISS 

Monday.  Julv  It.  l9Si 

Mr.  RADtB.  Mr.  Sfxsftker.  a  reaolutkm 
has  been  adopted  by  Jlmiiite  Harrts 
Post,  No.  wan.  Veteran*  of  Ftordfn 
Wars.  Boas,  Ala.,  whieb  post  vas  named 
for  one  ol  the  Korean  easimltles  vbo  re- 
eeiTed  many  faonc»s  in  givinc  his  life 
im  his  country. 
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This  resolution  will  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Members  of  Congress,  in  view  of  the 
fine  attitude  of  this  organization,  and 
I  recommend  it  !or  your  reading : 

Ova  Nation  U  fkcing  the  greatest  crisis  In 
Ita  hlatory.  Ntrer  before  haa  the  fviture 
ac«med  more  uncertain;  never  before  have 
the  people  been  more  confused  In  their 
plana  and  proposals  to  meet  the  critical 
problems  that  confront  ua.  Never  Iwfore 
have  we  experienced  such  an  ancnualy  Iti  our 
f<avlgn  relations.  We  have  never  before 
been  called  upon  to  tight  an  undeclared  war 
on  foreign  soil. 

While  the  conditions  we  face  are  unprece- 
d*nted,  the  issues  before  us  have  never  been 
clarified — at  least  not  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  whose  lives  and  destinies  are  most  af- 
Iscted  by 'them. 

It  Is  therefore  only  natural  In  such  un- 
paralleled circumstances  for  men  to  be  hon- 
estly divided  In  their  opinions.  While  such 
a  diversity  of  opinions  and  such  conflicting 
of  philosophies  may,  In  normal  times,  be  only 
the  growing  pains  of  healthy  ]vogresa  in  a 
▼tgorous  democracy,  they  could  easily  prove 
to  be  the  means  of  our  undoing  In  times  of 
great  tensions  and  stress.  Violent  clashes 
of  poUtleal  opinion  in  these  disturbing  and 
im|»scedented  times  can  only  res\ilt  in  lend- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  our 
tres  way  of  life:  Therefore,  be  It 

ilesolred.  That  the  Jimmis  Harris  Post 
of  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  call  upon 
all  patriotic  Americans  to  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  national  administration  at  this 
time  and  lend  such  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement to  President  Truman  as  is  in  our 
power  to  do,  as  individuals  and  as  groupp; 
bs  It  further 

Rttolv^d,  Tlnat  the  national  organiaa- 
tlon  of  Veterans  of  Fca-elgn  Wars  be  request- 
ed to  draft  a  similar  resolution  and  give  It 
such  implementation  as  Its  offlcers  deem 
wise  or  teasible. 

T.  O    Thompson. 

Commander . 


Fricc-Cootrol  Power  Only  Part  of 
Deoaaadt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IM  THg  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  lengthy,  well-publicized,  and  still 
continuing  debate  in  Congress  and  in 
various  puollc  forums  over  adminhslra- 
tlon  proposals  for  extension  and  amend- 
ment of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  I 
question  whether  there  is.  even  now,  a 
full  understanding  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  powers  being  sought 
by  the  President. 

I  suspect  that  there  Is  still  a  widely 
prerailing  impression  that  the  pro]x>sed 
leclslatlon  ts  designed  primarily  to  con- 
ttnue  the  authority  to  place  ceiliniis  on 
priMs  and  wages.  That  is  part  of  the 
I»Qgram.  of  course.  As  I  have  frequent- 
ly pointed  out.  even  this  phase  o:f  the 
propotaJs  is  open  to  grave  crlUcisra.  on 
aft  iMSt  two  counts:  It  represents  an  at- 
tack on  the  symptfKns  of  Inflation,  nither 
tlMUi  on  the  causes.  Furthermore.  It  In- 
voiVMi  the  very  dubious  assimtiptitm  that 
Oofwoment  can  set  fair  prices,  in  proper 
rtiationship   to  each   other,   for  some 


9.000.000  different  price  items  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  and  that  a  governmental 
bureau  can  thereafter  make  adju.st- 
ments  in  those  prices  as  rapidly  as  over- 
all economic  changes  occur. 

But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Actually  it  represents  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  powers  .sought  by  the 
President.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
other  features  of  the  leijislation  for 
which  Mr.  Truman  has  aslied. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  roll-back 
authority.  A  roll-back  is  a  price-control 
order  requiring  that  existing  prices  fnr  a 
given  article  or  product  be  reduced  to  a 
lower  price  of  some  past  date.  It  w;u>  a 
power  granted  very  sparingly  and  used 
in  only  a  few  instances  under  World  Wu- 
II  price  controls. 

The  roll-back  which  is  current Iv  caus- 
ing the  most  controversy,  cf  cour'-e,  is 
on  the  price  cattle  raiscis  may  charge 
packers.  It  should  t>e  noted,  m  this  con- 
nection, that  if  the  prices  on  cattle  had 
been  included  in  the  geneial  price  free.'.e 
imposed  last  January,  there  w  cuidn  t 
have  been  any  excuse  for  a  rfii-bach:  4 
months  later.  vSo  a  roll-back  is  it.^e'.f  a 
cover-up  for  a  bureaucraf.c  bl'inrifr 

The  important  point  is  that  a  roll-back 
in  effect  is  an  attempt  to  un.scramble 
scrambled  epus.  Seriou.s  inju.stices.  to 
the  point  of  driving  a  man  out  of  bu-^^i- 
ness,  are  bound  to  re.sult  if  you  '^iiiu^ie  out 
one  commodity  or  product  for  a  roll-b.ick 
and  do  not.  or  cannot,  al.so  roil  back  the 
costs  which  go  to  make  up  the  price  of 
that  commodity  or  product 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  canl-'m-n,  tliey 
must  either  sell  their  cattle  at  a  loss  as 
a  rVsult  of  the  price  roll-back  or  they 
mtist  sell  them  earlier  than  tiiev  nor- 
mally would,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cumu- 
lative cost  of  continuing  to  feed  the 
stock.  The  latter  action,  of  cour.<^p.  cuts 
the  amount  of  beef  available  to  t!ie  con- 
sumer. 

Added  to  this  is  the  admission  by  botii 
Agriculture  Secretary  Brannan  and  Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer  Johnston  that  the  me,.L 
packers,  instead  of  the  consuming  pub- 
lic, will  be  the  ones  to  benefit  from  the 
roll-back  on  cattle  prices       It   is  esti- 


mated that  the  roll-back  order 


Will  dip 


into  the  cattlemen's  pockets  to  the  tune 
of  $75,000,000  to  hand  over  to  the  pack- 
ers," That,  obviously,  amount.-,  to  con- 
fiscation. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  price  con- 
trol and  roll-back  powers  sou^h.t  by  Uie 
President,  the  proposed  legislation  in- 
cludes the  power  of  the  Pre.Mdent  to 
grant  subsidies — something  almost  in- 
evitable if  there  are  to  be  roll-backs. 
That  means  a  vast  "pork  barrel  "  oppor- 
tunity for  the  administration  Remi^m- 
ber  Mr.  Truman's  1950  campaign  com- 
ment that  farmers— beneficiaries  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies — who  did  not  vote  for  the 
administration  "ought  to  have  tlieir 
heads  examined'  ? 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would 
give  the  President  power  to  license  every 
business  in  the  United  State.s— and  the 
power  to  revoke  such  licenses.  That 
would  mean  a  complete,  life-and-death 
power  over  all  American  business. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  would 
give  the  President  authority  to  construct 
Oovcmment- owned  factories  for  making 
defense  goods  and  power  to  acquire  any 


facility  he  felt  necessary  to  r 
fense.  That  is  power  to 
American  industry  and  busim 
dential  order.  That  is  socii 
even  more  absolute  and  vi 
than  exists  in  England. 

Let  there  be  no  mistakt 
Nothing  less  than  survival  i 
nomic  system,  and  with  it  oi 
litical  liberties,  is  at  stake  : 
posals   currently   before   Coi 


atlonal  de- 
nationalize 
ss  by  Presi- 
ilism  of  an 
•ulent  type 

about  it. 
)f  our  eco- 
r  basic  po- 
tt the  pro- 
igress. 
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The  Public  Be  Damted 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NFW    YORK 

IN  THT  HOUSE  OF  REPRES5  NTA^nVES 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Spea  :er.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  m;-  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  S  mday,  July 
15    1951: 

C'   .VCJRES';       AB.ANDONS       Pl-BLIC       InTXREST       BT 

Abject  Surrender  to  Lcbbies 

Coneress,  through  its  subservience  to 
poweriul  pressure  groups,  is  laying  the 
groundwork  for  severe  economi(  distress  and 
industrial  conflict.  There  seeirs  to  be  Uttle 
poshibllity  tha'-  the  development  of  these 
coi.ditions  can  be  avoided. 

At  every  step  of  the  way.  Piesid^nt  Tru- 
n'.in's  efforts  to  establish  effective  economic 
co!!tr''l.i  are  being  rebuffed.  Mtat-price  ro!l- 
biuks.  which  Mr.  DiSalle  considers  as  basic 
to  the  control  of  food  prices,  are  accepted 
now  as  h  dead  letter.  The  farm  and  the  cat- 
tle  lobbies   do   not   want   them 

'Ih°  ipparent  helplessness  of  :he  President 
with  respect  to  this  isdue  h,.s  been  em- 
phH  !7ed  anew  by  House  deni;.l  of  the  re- 
quested authority  to  build  anc  operate  de- 
tet;«e  plants  and  to  use  subsidies  to  hold 
dr>wn  food  prices.  Congress,  in  fact,  is  dis- 
posed to  give  President  Truu  an  little  or 
nntlnn?  with  which  to  carry  jn  tne  fight 
;U';iinst  a  rampant  Inflation. 

It  IS  true  that  there  are  somt  Members  of 
C>'n(:ress  who  are  aware  of  the  d  mgers  of  the 
current  trend.  They  are  speakii  g  and  voting 
to  bring  it  under  control.  But  the  dominant 
power  IS  held  by  the  same  coalliion  of  forces 
that  is  .so  consistently  alined  tijaiJist  legls- 
liiMon  dps.tined  in  the  public  ii  torest. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  there  mU  be  some 
sort  of  cv)ntrol  law.  But  it  wil  be  a  sham. 
wiilnnu  practical  value,  drawn  with  a  \iew 
to  the  protectit)n  of  certain  inte  ests.  Mean- 
while living  costs  will  soar,  as  ilso  will  the 
co.sts  of  the  armaments  progran  . 

Intimations  of  the  uulust -lal  conflict 
which  .-ieems  to  be  a  Lij^lcal  cc  isequence  of 
tlio  ,ib.s«>nce  of  adequate  contn  Is  are  to  be 
found  in  the  warning  oi  James  11  Carey,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  CIO,  tha;  unions  will 
ni't  and  cannot  submit  to  wage  leilings  with- 
out  effective  price  controls. 

such  an  attitude  was  to  b€  anticipated. 
Eicry  consumer  is  aware  of  the  ruth  of  Eco- 
nomic iStabili/er  Johnston's  sti  tement  that 
the  rioUar  Is  not  worth  much  m  ire  now  than 
half  a  dollar  in  terms  of  its  1939  value.  Con- 
gress, too,  should  have  knowl  >dge  of  this 
decline,  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Mar.xtst 
theory  about  the  inevitable  depiesslon  which 
win  smash  America. 

But  Congress,  as  the  recorc  shows,  has 
other  Rsh  to  fry  and  proceeds  faithfully  to 
serve  the  farm  bloc,  the  cattle  .ndustry,  the 
bftrikers  and  other  groups  who*  profits  are 
»t  stake      It   Is  still  pt^aalble  t:iat   the  fl^ht 


for  effective  economic  controb  can  be  von. 
It  cannot  be  won.  btrwtm,  Tinlemt  tbe  people 
at  home,  the  masters  of  the  ballot  box.  ■] 
up  In  great  numbm  and  in  a  loud  voice. 


DaB  A.  Khnball,  «■  AUc  ScoreUrr  of  the 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPKBSBirTATTVES 

Monday.  July  16. 1S51 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  article  from  the  United  States  News 
and  World  Report  concerning  Eton  A. 
Kimball,  new  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  pleased  me  to  hear  the  announce- 
ment that  Dan  A.  Kimball  had  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  for  the  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  and  Under  Sec- 
retary. Those  tours  of  duty  proved 
conclusively  that  he  was  well  qualified 
for  the  job  of  Secretary  and  on  any 
basis  of  merit  was  entitled  to  it. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kim- 
ball and  I  are  feUow  Calif omians  and 
fellow  aviators  of  the  First  World  War. 
But  I  am  more  proud  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Kimball  has  shown  in  all  his  con- 
duct in  connection  with  the  Navy  that 
he  is  a  fine  executive.  In  all  his  ccmduct 
with  the  Navy  he  has  not  shown  a  single 
tinge  of  partisanship.  He  has  handled 
his  job  with  skill  and  imder standing. 
Ho  understands  men  and  knows  how  to 
get  along  with  his  associates.  That  not 
only  brings  loyalty  but  excellent  work 
from  his  sub(»tlinates.  The  Navy  is 
lucky  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  KimtxiU's 
business  attainments.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful  as  a  businessman  and 
has  carried  those  talents  into  his  work 
in  the  Navy  Department.  He  has  no 
favors  to  dispense  and  no  axes  to  grind. 
Ail  he  wants  to  do  is  to  make  the  Navy 
the  best  instrument  of  defense  that  the 
money  and  men  put  at  his  disposition 
can  build.  Mr.  Kimball  does  not  know 
I  am  going  to  say  these  things  and  I  hope 
he  will  not  consider  me  presumptuous 
for  doing  so,  as  I  mean  every  word  I 
say. 

The  article  follows: 

DsmtsM  BuTS* 

Dan  A.  BLimball  has  been  named  head  of 
the  revitalised  United  State*  Nary.  He  brings 
to  the  poet  a  number  of  quallfteatlons.  Be 
Is  a  buslneaenian  of  many  years'  experience. 
He  la  an  aviator  In  his  own  right.  He  has 
been  a  leading  figure  in  the  development  of 
rockets  and  Jet  engines.  And  he  has  been  in 
the  Navy  Department  since  February  1M9.  as 
assistant  secretary  and  under  secretary. 

A  tremendous  maas  of  detail  veils  up  to 
the  desk  of  a  service  secretary — papers  to  be 
signed,  letters  to  be  written,  a  multitude  of 
personnel  mattora.  Mr.  KlmbaU.  however, 
plans  to  devote  the  greatest  part  ol  hit  time 
to  procurement  queations. 

Prepsurattona  and  plana  for  poaaible  flfibU 
Ing.  he  aays.  are  tlM  Job  of  Admiral  F<«ieet 
P.  Bbermaa.  Ctataf  oS  naval  Opttrnttone.  But 
many  requests  and  recommendattons.  pw- 
Ucularly  about  eqtilpnuint.  eone  from  ttte 


military  and  mtiet  be  aereesed  at  upper 
levels.  AU  conatructton  projects  must  have 
tbe  Secretary^  approval. 

A  recurrent  problem  la  whether  to  delay 
constnKtloa  of  a  ahlp  or  a  plane,  while  new 
devices  for  It  are  perfected.  But  a  ticjM 
oomea,  Mr.  Kimball  bellevea,  to  freeae  proto- 
types and  get  on  with  prodwtton.  ThU  ques- 
tion arose  several  times  In  connection  with 
the  Navy's  new  supercarrier  which  now  la 
about  to  be  built. 

The  Secretary  deplores  what  ho  sees  as  a 
tendency  among  military  men  to  buy  equli>- 
ment  in  quantities  and  store  it  sway.  The 
answer  to  preparedneaa.  be  says,  dies  not  in 
building  wmrehouses.  but  In  building  Indus- 
trial capacity  and  having  it  ready  to  turn 
out  military  equipment  when  It  is  needed. 

Mr.  Kimball.  55.  a  comfortabte.  imezcltable 
giant  of  a  man,  la  that  occasionai  paradox. 
an  Industrialist  who  also  is  a  good  Democrat, 
supported  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  throughout 
and  believed  al<  alcmg  that  President  Trunnan 
would  win  the  election  of  1»48. 

Be  was  born  in  8t.  Louis  but  siient  much 
of  bis  adult  life  in  California.  In  World  War 
I,  he  waa  an  Army  Air  Corps  aviator  and 
trained  with  the  famous  James  H  Dootitt'e. 
They  renuiin  cloae  frienda.  UntU  be  entered 
the  Navy  Department.  Mr.  KlmbaU  piloted 
his  own  private  plane. 

ShorUy  after  World  War  I.  he  went  to  work 
for  the  General  T're  ft  Bubber  Co..  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  land  roae  rapidly.  For  a  long  period. 
Mr.  Kimball  was  in  charge  of  the  firm's  busi- 
ness in  1 1  Western  States.  In  1944.  the  com- 
pany made  him  executive  heed  cf  Its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Aerojet  Engineering  Corp.  It 
was  In  this  capacity  that  he  leamix!  about 
guided  missiles  and  jet  engines. 

Mr.  Kimball  Is  companionable,  a  storyteller 
with  a  cigar  usually  in  a  corner  of  his  mouth. 
He  makes  friends  readily  and  keeps  track  of 
them.  He  has  gotten  on  well  with  congres- 
sional committees,  before  which  he  makes 
frequent  appearances. 

Mr.  KlmlMll  also  is  on  dose  terms  with  the 
other  service  Secretaries.  Prank  C.  Pace.  Jr.. 
of  the  Army,  and  Thomas  K.  Finletter  of  the 
Air  Force.  They  have  an  «-ganlzatlon  known 
as  the  Joint  Secretaries  which  meets  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

Like  most  men  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary departments.  Mr.  Kimball  is  worried  lest 
a  Korean  truce  be  followed  by  a  letdown  In 
American  military  preparations.  He  holds 
to  the  view  that  peace  Is  best  assured  by 
keeping  the  country  strong.  Preparedness 
costs  many  dollars,  but.  Mr.  Kimball  says.  If 
we  can  stay  out  of  war.  that  would  be  the 
cheapat  investment  we  could  have. 


Tkc  Kraii&  Retools  Its  Fereiri  Poficy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  TOfin 

OF  CALxrxmxiA 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  BEPKISKNTATrVES 

Monday,  July  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  Edward  Crtinkshaw, 
the  well-known  Engli^  hisUul&n.  ap- 
peared In  yesteniay's  New  Yo.iE  Times 
magaxtne.  The  ezoe&ent  article  to 
worthy  of  wldespresd  attention 

Tax  KlXWTTW  BZTOOLS  Its  ftoUSCH   FOLXT— 

TBx  Cou  Waa  M4T  Bb  Rbjuoo,  But  ths 
Sovar  la  Nor  AMAxaoman  Basic  Bomurr 

XO  TBX 


k  (By  Bttward  Ckmnkabaw) 

The  tt«flBlin^  move  for  peace  hi  Korea  Is 
a  sign  that  one  pbSM  of  Soviet  fonlgB  poUey 
ja  eomlnf  to  an  ewl.    And  t&ls  riculse  non 


from  any  (^ange  of  heart — It  baa  been  forced 
upon  the  Kremlin  by  poctttve  action  on  the 
piurt  at  the  west. 

We  eaanoC  tell  precisely  what  has  caused 
the  Klremlln's  change  of  front.  AU  we  know 
Is  that  for  a  year  Stalin  bae  ooaslderv^.  on 
balance,  that  the  Korean  war  served  Soviet 
interests,  and  that  he  has  now  decided  that 
it  serves  tliem  no  longer.  It  may  be  that 
China  has  refused  to  fight  any  longer  with- 
out direct  Sovien  aid.  The  KiwrnHn.  knowing 
that  Its  direct  taiterve&tlon  could  ontv  pre- 
cipitate a  world  war.  and  bavtog  no  desire  at 
all  to  see  American  troops  Installed  jtnt 
across  the  Soviet  frontier  from  Vladlvoetok. 
would.  In  that  case,  be  aeUag  reasonably  In 
trytnf  to  establtsh  an  armlstloe  along  the 
thirty-eighth  partillei.  Tbls  would  have  to 
be  seen  as  a  purely  taetleal  move.  Or  It  m«y 
well  be  that  the  retreat  In  Korea  is  only  the 
first  move  in  a  larger  stratefleal  maneuver. 

We  do  not  knov  which  It  Is.  or  what  caused 
the  step.  AU  we  can  know  Is  that  the  Krem- 
lin had  two  inajor  alau  In  prolonging  the 
Korean  war :  ths  ftrit  and  obvious  one  was  to 
drain  away  the  strrn^.h  <tf  the  west  in  gen- 
eral, and  at  Amerlea  In  partlealar:  the  sec- 
end,  and  to  my  mind  equally  Important  aim. 
was  to  drain  away  the  strength  of  Commu- 
nut  China— a  strosig  and  unified  China 
standing  rai  Ruasia-s  long  and  vulnerable 
Asiatic  frontier  being  a  standing  nightmare 
of  Rll  Russian  OoeenuBents.  If  the  Kremlin 
could  not  even  eotntrol  a  0»unanl9t  Yugo- 
slavia It  must  know  parfecUy  weU  that  it 
coulj  not  hope  to  control  a  Communist 
China,  unlltod.  ambitious,  snd  xenophcbe 

But  instead  of  draining  away  the  strength 
of  the  weet.  Korea  has  multiplied  it  a!iir.Tj- 
Ingly.  What  it  haa  done  to  China,  we  do  not 
know.  However.  It  Is  a  fairly  safe  bet  that 
the  arrangement  whereby  the  Chinese  fought 
vrhile  the  Rosstans  looked  on  could  not  last 
iDdeflnltety  vrtthout  some  friction  between 
their  OoTemments. 

And  so  we  In  the  west,  given  a  moment's 
breathing  space,  are  once  again  asking 
"What  next?  la  there  any  real  chance  of 
a  lasting  settlemeDt  with  the  Kremlin?  Eren 
if  the  Kremlin  slKtws  Itself  In  an  accom- 
modaung  mood  bow  far  Is  it  to  be  trusted?" 

And,  tieyond  theee  qiierles  is  the  real  ques- 
tion of  our  time:  "Can  we  live  at  peace  In 
the  same  world  as  Stalin's  Russia  without 
paying  too  high  a  price?" 

The  Idea  at  a  basic  settlement  Is  a  con- 
tradlctlon  cf  reality,  it  Implies  a  static 
agreement;  and  the  one  thing  we  know 
about  life  is  that  It  never  stays  sttll.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  achieving  a  basic  settle- 
ment with  a  major  power  whose  interests 
and  ambitions  conflict  with  our  own.  that 
Is  by  conquest  or  submission,  and  history  has 
shown  that  even  resounding  vletorles  do  not 
last  forever,  to  say  the  least. 

As  to  whether  or  not  we  can  trust  the  Rus- 
sians to  keep  any  agreement  that  may  be 
reached,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  irrelevant. 
Trust,  alas,  is  a  word  which  Is  not  found  m 
the  vocabulary  of  modem  dljdomi&cy  In 
dealings  with  a  state  which  basee  IXaelt  on  aa 
cfflcial  creed  denying  moraUty  and  seeing  the 
future  in  terms  of  predetermined  conflict, 
Us  use  ts  obviously  misplaced.  The  mcrt 
that  can  be  expected  vlj?-a-vlB  the  Kremlin 
Is  an  agreement  based  on  mutual  self-in- 
terest. The  Kremlin  would  keep  any  agree- 
ment for  aa  Hmg  as  it  thotigbt  it  to  be  In  Its 
own  Interest  to  do  so.  which  might  con- 
ceivably be  a  very  long  time. 

In  a  word,  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Ocvem- 
m*nt  ofltdally  retains  what  It  calls  the 
Manlst-Lenlnlst  creed  we  must  regard  It 
a£  bosttlely  disposed  toward  ourselves. 
There  Is  no  escape  from  this.  Sat  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  bound  to  clash  head- 
long In  srar.  It  awans  only  that  we  have 
to  be  very  earefnl.  Presumably  Stalin  and 
his  frirads  bow  find  It  In  thetr  interest  to 
reduce  the  tenilon.  With  the  end  of  thm 
Kcnrean  war  the  time  la  most  propitious  for 
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•  chaaf*  of  Un*.  Tbls  U  becauae  tn«r«  can 
b»  no  man  Koraaa.  The  Kremlin  oiiut 
know  Tary  wall  ttxat  it  cannot  repaat  tto» 
Koraaa  tacUe  anywhara  In  the  world  witlvout 
InTttlnc  a  major  war.  Wbaiber  Stalin  w<3uld 
Ilka  to  ac**t  or  not.  for  socna  years  to  come 
tha  oddi  acmlnst  him  will  be  steadily  and 
rapidly  Incraaalnf.  In  otber  word*,  li  ever 
thara  was  a  danger  oi  RusaUn  attack,  wiaicti 
I  mysalf  hava  never  believed,  that  danger 
has  pasaad  Its  p*a^. 

It  cannot  recur  until  either  the  frsa 
economy  of  the  west  coUapaes  under  Its  own 
weight  and  creates  roud.Uo^is  for  the  sprend 
of  native  communism,  or  vitU  the  Kremlin 
haa  succeeded  In  reorganizlRg  the  whole 
basis  of  Sonet  economy  to  support  a  mod* 
ern  Industrial  lied  community  at  a  reason- 
able level  at  life  and  thus  put  Russia  into  a 
position  to  catch  up  with  the  west  and 
ultimately  outstrip  It. 

Since  1947  the  Soviet  economy  has  been 
hameasad  to  cold  war  for  which  the  Rus- 
alan  people  have  had  to  pay  In  their  dall/ 
Uvea.  The  cold  war  may  be  seen  as  a  gamble 
which  haa  not  cot^^e  off.  By  ruthlessly  sub- 
ordinating civilian  lo  nuxitary  needs  the 
Kremlin  hoped  to  maintain  the  commanding 
poaltlon  of  the  Soviet  Union,  making  no  con- 
ceaslons.  until  such  time  as  the  natural  flaws 
of  the  capitalist  economy,  a^^gravated  and 
exploited  by  Soviet  threats  and  maneuvers, 
should  result  In  the  Impoverishment  of  the 
west  and  fatal  diac<>rd  be*^een  America  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  divided  Europe  on  the 
other. 

Then  through  chaos  the  Kremlin  wculd 
have  been  able  to  extend  the  Stalinist  '>m- 
plre.  not  by  war  but  through  a  series  of  in- 
ternal revoluuons  until  it  was  In  a  posl' ion 
to  turn  iU  back  on  the  American  Contlr  ent 
and.  while  building  the  new  Soviet  order 
throughout  the  greatest  lend  mass  In  the 
world,  proceed  quietly  with  the  task  of  un- 
dermining Britain's  overseas  empire  by  en- 
couraging nationalist  movements  and  ban- 
ditry Impartially 

This  sort  of  plan  I  Uke  to  represent  the 
highest  flight  of  the  Kremllri  s  ambitions.  In 
fact.  It  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  that  the 
chief  aim  has  b«»n  limited  u>  sowiiag  dls«-ord 
and  depreasion  outside  the  Iron  Curtain 
wherever  possible  and  by  all  conceivible 
means  la  order  to  break  up  the  antl-Sovlet 
coalition  until  such  time,  as  the  Soviet  aloe 
had  been  placed,  by  a  sustained  and  ml*  hty 
effort,  in  a  position  of  invulnerability. 

Be  that  a«  It  may.  the  gamble  has  faJJed. 
By  iU  actKuta  In  the  "cold  war"  the  Soviet 
Oovernaent  has  called  Into  being  the 
moat  astunlahmg  and  overwhelming  mani- 
festation of  power  In  tlie  history  of  the  world. 
And  after  the  failure  of  Korea  she  flnds  her- 
sell  dlrecUy  exposed  to  the  most  rigorous 
preeeure  from  this  incres*lng  power — pns- 
sure  which  she  cannot  hope  to  divert,  by 
coodtietlng  further  wan  by  proxy.  Ek>  a 
new  dedalan  is  called  for. 

■niere  are  two  poeeatble  ways  in  which  the 
Soviet  Oonmmietxt  might  yet  hope  to  act  leve 
IU  ortgloAl  purpose.  The  first  la  by  placing 
such  an  Intolerable  burdfn  on  the  pecplce 
of  Murope.  forced  to  spend  too  great  a  por- 
tion of  their  substance  on  armament,  that 
ecHMtttloiM  favorable  to  the  spread  of  com- 
munism will  again  be  created.  But  forcing 
the  enemy  to  overreach  himself  in  the  pro- 
dtictlon  of  armaments  U  a  dangerous  and 
douhle  e>Hed  game  which  even  the  moat 
doetrliuilte  Stalinists  must  shrink  from. 

The  other  way  is  suddenly  to  irlthdraw  the 
prsnui'V.  thorn  nothing  but  sweet  resaon. 
•nd—fuitaette  through  the  idea  be— liope 
that  ttm  Maetloa  in  America  wiu  be  so  vkJent 
tbat  tte  Ooearcment  wUl  be  forced  to  call 
'^  it  drive,  give  the  free  market 

its  ImmI.  aiMl  ma  headlong  into  a  slump 
be  ttoe  ruin  of  weetcm  Bui-ope. 
tust  know  that  It  wUl  take 
that  a  few  easy  gestures  on  lis  part 
to  lala  Urn  eoofidence  of  t^e  west. 


On  the  other  hand  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable that  Stalin  can  keep  up  his  p.  •-.sent 
emergency  pressure  on  tiie  Rusaiaii  people 
indefinitely  and  stiil  ijet  the  resu!t.s  he  r*-- 
qulrce  if  the  Soviet  economy  la  to  b«»  r^'ir- 
ganlzed  to  exploit  ll-s  resources  to  the  full 
and  catch  up  with  America — a  la.sk  whuh 
given  the  most  favorable  coiidition*  and  in 
the  assumption  that  Amprica  stands  siil 
must  take  at  least  20  years. 

The  Oovernniciit  and  party  are  Ir.  d.tr.^'er 
of  v.'orklng  the  Russian  people  to  a  s-antN-.lh 
I  Rm  not  savin*  that  the  Soviet  ecnn  mv  is 
anywhere  near  c^illapse  at  the  pre^e:.t  mo- 
ment, but  I  am  suKKes'l-iR  that"  there  U  a 
limit  to  the  lr.riu.stnal  and  rr.ihtiirv  p  v  •  r 
that  can  be  built  upon  a  subsi.stt'uce  '.'■%>■{ 
of  existence.  Aiid  the  Soviet  L'n:  n  •  k i^.  p 
up  with  AmericHii  producuoa  which.  :>  r.^.:,-;,i- 
Jy  drawing  a»a"  fn-ni  her,-,  i.s  c  :r.p.-.ied 
to  exceed  that  limit. 

It  iseems  to  me  that  vie  see  a  realization 
of  this  fact  in  i.he  eraphii.^l.s  an  the  giant 
projects — the  hyUn^lecTic  and  Irrigation 
schemes  which  hn\e  hiteiy  .sufXTsed'';!  "hf 
normal  5-year  plans.  This  year  =.;.ce  the 
completion  of  tae  first  p^.st-war  5-y-rsr  plan 
we  have  heard  no  more  o(  tirure  plana. 
Stalin's  forecast  of  what  w  'Uid  be  ace  m- 
piished  in  rhe  nex'  rh-ee  5-year  plans  has 
been  relegated  :     limb'.- 

Th'.s  means  th.ir  the  Kremlin  I.s  changing 
over  from  the  short-term,  exploitation  of  the 
Russian  people  and  their  resources  In  the 
interests  of  the  cold  war  to  a  long-term 
constrvictlrn  oro^ram  smul.ir  in  Its  aims  to 
the  program  of  the  first  three  5-vear  plar« 
which  began  .u  1928  and  •■vere  designed  to 
provide  a  suitable  ba^e  f  jr  a  greatly  e.xpanded 
economy  10  cr  15  ye;  r?  ahead.  The  drc^tlc 
revohition  In  So- ip'  agricultural  practice 
now  being  c.rr:?::!  out  is  ;n  k«»eoini;  wl-h  such 
a  long-term  view.  It  is  a.s  :h -uiih  the  Polit- 
buro has  st-ea  i^iat  en  Its  present  basl^  the 
S^ivlet  Union  cmnot  p<js.iibly  h'.>pe  to  com- 
pete with  the  western  p<  »er3  and  has  de- 
cided as  It  Wc.e  .3  retool  even  if  th:^  means 
a  temporary  c^^^cic  to  the  upward  ..urve  of 
production  '^f  .nnished  good.? 

This  whole  development,  of  c:  urse.  Is  being 
persented  to  the  S  iviet  people  and  anyone 
else  who  w.U  u^ten  as  proof  of  the  peace- 
ful intentions  of  the  S'-Tlet  Government. 
But.  In  fact,  th?  expanded  economy  made 
pc&ilhle  by  tilt  aucccssiui  C'impletlon  of  the 
"projects"  can  be  geared  to  war  production 
with  the  greatest  of  e:ii.e  The  question 
asked  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  h.  *- 
ever,  was  not  "What  will  the  Kremlin  be 
doing  In  10  or  15  years'  time?"  but  -What 
hs'pjiers  next'" 

At  t.he  present  moment,  hfiving  failed  in 
Its  cbjjct  cf  d::;upt;nt!  the  west,  the  Krem- 
lin, it  seems  to  me,  haa  notlai.g  to  Icse  and  a 
great  deal  to  gam  by  encourat'intc  t  rrhixa- 
tion  of  internal:'- tirtl  tensi..)r.  and.  i  ■  i:,iorove 
the  lot  of  Its  own  people  and  fortify  Its  fu- 
ture strength,  trying  to  inu.ijturute  .i  period 
of  improved  r^lctioiis  with  the  wi-  era  pjow. 
era.  with  an  eye  principally  to  ree-^-abhsh;;  ^ 
trade. 

As  for  our  own  attitude.  It  .seems  m  me  th.it 
we.  too.  have  nothing  to  lose  and  n.iich  to 
gam  by  encouraging  a  lessening  of  the  ten- 
sion Insofar  as  this  can  be  done  wi.lvut 
moral  or  material  damage  to  the  u-stern 
cause. 

Nobody  can  foretell  the  future.  an-I  f  r  is 
to  share  the  Cctnmunlsi  belief  m  inevitab.d 
conflict  Is,  by  implication,  to  suhscribe  to 
their  own  dogma.  If — as  may  well  happen— 
Stalin  decides  for  whatever  reasons  that  the 
Soviet  Union  requires  a  period  of  years  for 
consolidation  and  Internal  development  las 
he  had  done  once  before  In  his  llfetim.e) 
and  If  this  decision  offers  the  prospect  of 
some  years  of  peace  without  disgrace  to  our- 
selves,  then  to  reject  it  because  we  believe 
a  future  war  inevitable  U  to  cast  awn  the 
sufaetance    for    the    shadow — or    to    arrogate 


tj  ourselves  those  powers  of  inf<  Ulble  fore- 
?uht  which  the  Marxists  c;aim  Troneously 
t  <T  themselves. 

Rut   the   lesson  for  us  all  Is  ciystal  clear. 

If  there  ;.s  to  be  a  general  slaclteii'  :g  of  inter- 
national tension  it  will  be  due  t  i  a  display 
of  s'reiiij'h  and  resolution  on  the  part  of 
t;.f-  *est  and  to  nothing  else  at  all.  If  a 
ch,in.;p  '_>cctirs  .ir.d  the  Kremiin  .''f  pears  niore 
I  .:.r.,.,it 'rv  there  will  be  a  g^eat  ".empt.irion 
tu  aba:<-!:'n  th'",e  very  policipf,  a  nve  all  re- 
armament and  ail  that  this  stai  ds  for.  to- 
gether with  ETRP.  which  Them;  elves  have 
brought  about  fh;,-  rhanee  Th'  argument 
will  be  that  if  the  Kremlin  ofler?  the  .hand 
of  friendship  ai.d  we,  while  aj  pearli-i:  t  j 
accept  it.  c  -nt:r.-.e  with  warlike  p -epii' >; ..  :;-; 
we  ourselves  .*hail  be  to  blame  lor  any  future 
disaster. 

This  is  a  false  rtrtrisment.  The  f  oviet  Gov- 
ernment Ls  the  declared  enemy  <  f  all  non- 
Communist  societies  everywhere  Until  It 
abandons  its  declared  behef— un:ll.  that  is 
to  say,  there  Is  a  om.plete  revolution  In 
outlook  of  Riisita's  rulers — we  mist  a.ssume 
their  latent  hostility  toward  u^  however 
deeply  this  may  be  concealed.  Nothing  that 
we  can  do  In  the  way  of  ccncil  atioii  will 
change  this  prof  lund  hostility.  If,  as  I  be- 
lieve possible  (provided  we  ourselves  keep 
our  heads  and  the  Kremlin  does  n 
some  ?ro=s  miscalculation),  we 
through  t.hi.s  terriole  c  Jiiflict  with' 
w;-!r  It  i\:h  be  because  we  hav: 
stri; -e-'i  and  resolution  with 
sTr  ■i..,'i  .i:;d  resolution  (strength 
a  miller  of  armaments  but  also  > 
and  for  r.':-  other  rear-on  at  all. 

But  to  be  str'n?  and  well  arn.ed  !s  r..t 
the  same  as  shouting  abuse  and  indulri::? 
in  h>elli.jerent  hysteria.  It  shotill  be  seen 
simply  as  a  form  of  Insurance;  ar.d  we  have 
to  resist  with  every  means  in  our  power  the 
importunities  nf  th'ose  who  will  ti  y  to  make 
us  abandon  this  Ir.surance  b.°cau=  ■  they  will 
say  it  Is  provocative  to  the  Russia  is  and  tJO 
cost'r  to   ourselves. 

The  Russians  are  unpr-vocnh'e.  As  to  ♦he 
cost  to  our.^elves — rearmnment  ar  d  military 
eervice  and  heavy  ta.xation — even  f  it  means 
doing  without  some  of  the  thine i  we  want 
it  IS  surely  a  small  price  to  pay  :o  avoid  a 
catastrophe.  To  allow  ourselves  to  become 
weak  and  divided  and  Irresolut  ■  once  an 
Immediate  crisis  is  pas.sfd  Is  t  invite  a 
dreary  repetition  of  even's  of  th  •  past  few 
years. 
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cp.n  work 
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The  Farm  Arm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESEN 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  MI'LTER,  Mr.  Speake 
lo'.\;:i!i  column,  written  by  1 
Stcke*^,  which  appeared  in  the 
World-Teleeram  and  Sun  and 
pers  thrcuqhout  the  countiT. 
K'.j  of  the  attention  of  all  of 
bors  of  the  Hou3e: 

Thi  Fabm  At.it 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes' 

W.^sHtNCToN.  July  13. — The  fai 
pe.-haps  the  most  powerful  iobb 
Just  now.     At  least  that  seems  a 
ti   n   from   the  way   It  cracks  tht 
c  \vs  Congress  to  curtail  controli 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  1921  i 
appeared  entitled.  "Uncle  Reube: 
U  a.ihington  "  It  was  written  bj 
Biirett.  legislative  representati 
t..eri  Nation.il  Farmers  Union. 
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Charles  S. 
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"Hie  book  was  at  the  same  time  an  an> 
noanoement  that  the  farmers  had  come  to 
Ws^ington  and  a  defense  of  their  lobhy  by 
pointing  cnrt  how  other  Interests  w<ere  rep- 
resented here.  It  was.  in  fact,  a  catalog 
expose  of  lobbyists  of  that  time. 

So  the  farmer  came.  And.  Indeed,  he  did 
need  a  friend  here  then.  He  had  ovctck- 
panded  during  World  War  I.  All  throut^ 
the  loao's  we  had  a  deprened  iltaatkm  In 
sericulture  as  prices  eontlntied  to  fall.  This 
became  a  big  contributing  factor,  though 
little  recoentzed  In  Washington  untU  too 
late.  In  the  general  depression  dramatised  by 
the  stock  market  collapee  In  October  192S. 

Farm  orsanlzattons.  then  lacking  the  pow- 
er and  influence  they  exert  today,  battered  in 
vain  at  the  citadels  of  government.  They 
did  get  through  Congress  the  licKary- 
Hausen  bill  directed  at  the  snrptus  problem. 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  both  PreBldenta  Cool- 
liLlee  and  Hoover,  The  latter  (rffered  and  got 
enacted  an  alternative  plan  of  bis  own  for  a 
Federal  Farm  Board,  but  it  didn't  meet  the 
problem. 

We  are  familiar  with  what  happened  there- 
after In  the  Rooaevelt  administration,  which 
recognized  the  basic  role  of  agriculture  In  a 
balanced  and  healthy  economy  and  put  mto 
efTect.  with  the  approval  of  Coogresa,  thoee 
well-known  measures  that  brought  agrictil- 
tural  recovery  and  prosperity. 

In  all  of  this  new  dispensatloc  for  agri- 
culture, farm  organizaticms  had  their  part. 
Their  lobby  grew  more  and  more  powerful. 
It  has  become  so  powerful  pwUtlcally  it  has 
developed  Into  a  sort  of  hierarchy  that  often 
dl-'tates  what  farmers  want  rather  than 
foilowlng  the  real  and  best  interests  of  the 
faxmers. 

That  Is  true  also  of  other  lobbies,  includ- 
Ini^  business  and  labor  But  the  farm  lobby 
seems  to  enjoy  one  special  privilege — Its  de- 
mands are  taken  virtually  at  face  value  in 
Congress,  or  a  ma>orUy  of  Congress,  while 
demand'-  of  the  others  usually  are  discounted 
to  some  extent.  We  are  suffering  now.  as 
a  Nation,  from  this  cverstlmulaticm  of  Con- 
gres.=;  by  the  farm  lobby— and  it  could  be 
cos^'.y. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  that  Into 
account,  to  consider  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
and  to  make  the  necessary  discount  for  the 
firm  lobby  that  It  does  for  others. 


PrWate  Uiattiy  aad  Penoaal  ImtutiTe 


EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


OF  Mi'mS'  H^'Mr"T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiiPRESKNTATrViS 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Sp^ker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  in  the 
llccou).  I  indixle  the  following  com- 
mencement address  by  President  Joe  E. 
Harrell  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, And  president  of  the  Ven,  England 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co..  June  17, 
1951.  at  which  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  engineering : 
PuvATc   IwppstaT  am>  PntsoKai.  ntmsTTva 

President  Cloverlus.  dtstlngxiished  gtieatx. 
members  of  the  graduating  daae,  ladlee  and 
gentlemen,  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for 
me  to  be  here  today. 

It  Is  an  Important  day  for  yon  who  are 
graduating  and  tt  Is  Unportast  for 
families  and  friends  who  are  ahartng  tits 
day  with  yoo. 

I  would  like  to  Join  them  in  eongrattUatlnff 
you  on  this  occaskm  and  spend  a  little 


with  yen  this  after  noon  thtokbic  about  the 
years  ahead. 

Since  Bkost  of  you  are  planrti^  to  enter 
the  field  of  private  biosiiKSi.  [  vrould  Uke 
to  make  a  few  comments  aboit  that  field 
and  the  extent  to  which  personal  Initiative 
Is  required  to  achieve  success. 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  ear  that  I  be- 
lieve your  prospects  in  i»lTate  indtetry  are 
better  than  those  of  any  preceding  genera- 
tion. 

This  may  seem  Uke  wishful  thinking  to 
you.  In  fact,  it  may  seem  a  little  unrealistic 
because  of  wtiat  you  read  in  th«  djiUy  papers 
aoout  war  and  further  threats  of  Commu- 
nist agKreasion. 

But  may  I  remind  you  that  beginning  with 
1775,  this  country  on  the  average  luia  had 
a  war  every  25  years.  No  ge aeration  has 
been  without  one.  Yet  the  country  has  con- 
tinued to  proeper — aod  some  lay  we  shall 
surely  find  a  way  to  permaneni  peace. 

And  so,  in  spite  of  the  presi-nt  unsettled 
ccidJtlons  throughout  the  wor'd.  the  future 
holds  out  many  cpportunUles  for  the  young 
men  who  are  entering  prlvfte  Industry. 
There  never  was  a  time  that  ollered  so  many 
chances  for  success,  especially  In  the  fields 
of  engineering  and  science.  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  time  when  capabii:.  courageious 
leado^hip  has  been  so  urgently  needed 

For  out  of  the  confusion  cf  otn-  ttmes 
emerges  a  recognition  of  what  re  have  here 
In  this  country  and  a  reallsatkni  of  what  we 
must  do  in  the  future  to  presene  It.  We  are 
learning  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  real 
significance  of  those  forces  tiiat  seek  to 
change  or  destroy  our  economic  system. 

Under  these  circumstances  th*  energy  and 
Initiative  of  ycucg  men  will  be  required  more 
than  ever  to  stremethen  the  syst  em  that  has 
brought  us  where  we  are  today.  This  Is  yot^r 
opportunity. 

Looking  back  over  the  year?,  there  does 
net  appear  to  be  a  single  perir>l  that  could 
be  regarded  as  ncHrmal.  Pcrl:;ips  ncnnal 
periods  are  unknow^n  in  bUisiress.  For  In 
business,  as  In  life,  change  is  f  er*.itn  But 
the  character  of  the  change  and  the  time 
when  It  vrlll  occ\ir  cannot  alvrays  be  pre- 
dicted. 

The  trends,  however,  sre  unmistakable. 
Prom  a  business  point  of  view,  two  d  these 
have  been  of  particular  signifi<aiK:e. 

One  Is  the  coming  of  age  oi  private  in- 
dustry In  our  natlOKval  life.  The  other  is 
the  Impoitaitee  of  the  individual  In  our 
economic  system — a  unique  de^feiopment  of 
our  American  concept  of  government. 

Together  these  two  trends  sre  the  basis 
of  our  natlooai  strength. 

Private  indtistry  and  persoral  initiative 
have  brought  us  an  unrivalled  material 
wealth.  Only  a  visitor  from  ala-oad  can 
really  sppreciate  ail  that  we  h^ve  here.  No 
other  country  In  the  world  can  equal  our  in- 
dustrial production.  An  almost  eruiless  list 
of  products  and  sexrices  la  rei;ulariy  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  America.  We  take  for 
granted  our  national  wealth  and  personal 
opporttmlty  which  are  the  envy  of  the  entire 
universe. 

Important  as  this  tndustrlsJ  jHnductlcn 
has  been  to  the  welfare  of  the  .\mertan  peo- 
ple, the  real  skill  of  private  Industry  haa  been 
demonstrated  clearly  and  repeitedly  during 
times  of  national  emergency.  The  simulta- 
neous defeat  of  two  powerful  enemies  In  dif- 
ferent hemispheres  during  recnit  years  has 
shown  that  otir  national  strength  lies  In  our 
power  to  produce. 

Truly,  during  a  hall  century  marked  by 
two  worU!  wars  and  a  world-wlile  deprtnton, 
private  tsdnstry  has  come  d  age  in  this 
oomitry.  Por  It  has  learned  bj'  ezpertence— 
often  by  bitter  experieziee — that  Its  obllga- 
tloBs  nmdb.  far  bcyontf  proftta  and  flaancbd 

It  baa  asMBBfld  a  Ba>Dr  pert  cf  tbe  re- 
sponsibility tor  our  national  defense  and  has 
met  Um  dMUcofs  of  warfare  wttb  great 


It  has  learned  Its  responsftalllty  to  U«B- 
vldiuila.  to  communities,  and  to  the  Nation 
M  a  whole, 

rthas  developed  a  realistic  attttnde  toward 
wnrktog  eondltlona.  wiges,  pensions,  vaca- 
tions, and  otber  benefiu. 

But  In  spite  jf  tu  accompllstomenu  In 
creating  our  national  wealth  and  maintain- 
ing om-  natlontl  strength,  you  men  dttubttess 
know  that  for  some  time  private  Industry 
ha^  been  tuder  attack.  In  fact,  the  cbarsc- 
terlsttc  mark  of  foreign  dictators  hjte  been 
ihetr  hostility  toward  private  Indtistry. 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  noticed  thetr 
eagemen  to  restrict  private  business  and 
personal  inittattvv.  And  bustaess  iesderv  In 
this  country,  aware  of  this  fact,  are  facing 
up  to  their  tremendous  respocudbliniea  with 
renewed  strength  and  vigor 

Par  too  mjiny  people,  even  wtttln  this 
country,  have  accepted  the  theory  th.it 
greater  regimentatton  is  tmavotdable  hnd.  In 
fact,  highly  desirable.  But  the  advocates  of 
socialism  and  communism  have  no  Intention 
of  going  part  way  They  would  eliminate 
private  Industry  altogether— and  with  tt  our 
national  strength  They  would  stamp  out 
personal  Initiative.  They  would  destroy 
completely  our  free  westeiu  dvlltzatton. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  tKJth  our  material 
production  and  our  spirit  of  umwlfishnrss  are 
the  fruits  of  liberty.  And  I  think  we  have 
more  of  both  of  them  here  because  we  have 
more  liberty  here. 

This  greater  liberty,  hovever.  earrtes  with 
It  greater  re^jonslblltty.  To  the  degree  that 
Government  takes  command  the  Individual 
is  relieved  of  responalblltty  and  Is  thereby 
deprived  of  some  liberty — and  some  oppor- 
tunity as  well. 

GovetTiment  is  of  cotn-ae  absoltrtely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  order,  for  na- 
tlonjil  defense,  and  for  a  great  many  other 
things.  And  If  Government  falls  In  Its 
primary  fimctions.  there  would  be  little  use- 
ful freedom  In  the  anarchy  and  cbsoe  that 
foUow 

But  axry  goremment  which  continually 
extends  It^  power  beyond  these  primary 
functions  coisttuually  whittles  away  at  per- 
sonal freedom.  How  much  persona!  free- 
dom the  Government  leaves  to  Its  cltlaens 
in  your  generation  will  be  yours  to  decide 

And  so  I  cannot  think  of  any  time  In  the 
past  when  there  was  more  opportunity  for  a 
ynung  mail  In  private  Indtxstry. 

I  do  not  limit  this  to  iriaterlal  things. 
They  are  important  for  It  L*  hard  to  make  a 
good  llfff  out  of  B  poor  living 

But  !iiccHne  Is  not  the  only  thing.  In  this 
country  more  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  people  get  together  for  good  causes 

They  give  time  and  money  to  the  support 
of  youth  agencies,  science,  medicine,  educa- 
tion— In  fact  to  every  conceivable  effort  to 
Improve  the  vrelfare  of  mankind.  The  so- 
ciety which  you  are  entering  Is  not  only  one 
characteriaed  by  great  opportunity  but  cne 
highly  charged  with  good  will. 

Private  business  today  offers  an  amazing 
variety  of  posslhflltics  for  young  men. 

In  the  first  place  you  can  start  in  for  your- 
self either  Immediately  or  fairly  soon.  A 
great  many  people!  do. 

You  can  go  Into  a  small  business  owned 
either  by  an  Individual  or  a  few  pertnert. 
That  has  been  a  familiar  form  erf  enterprise 
since  the  country  started. 

Or  yen  can  go  Into  a  BO-eaBed  publicly 
owned  emnpany — cme  whose  stock  Is  held 
by  many  people,  wbcae  tfUectiJis  sre  trustees 
for  the  many  shareholders  and  whose  pro- 
fessional managers  are  not  themselves  large 
owners  <tf  the  boslness. 

There  ts  always  room  for  real  attfUty  and 
energy  tn  the  Ug  eurporatlpa.  In  general, 
man  rise  strletly  an  mertt,  far  tiMre  Is  flttla 
faTUtitlsm  tn  the  eampaales  ros  by  pnsent 
day  professional  management.  In  tbasa 
ccsnpairtss  most  of  the  present  offlcers  began 
at  the  bottom  and  worked  tbatr  way  ap  by 
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tlMir  own  pcnoDal  InltUtlw.  and  thta  procft 
to  folac  on  ai^  tb*  tliae. 

Bif  builnwi  ovn«d  Xxj  tb*  {[«neral  public 
■bould  Mkd  g«o«raU7  doM  ctr*  lu  cmn«n 
pretty  ompttM  informattoa  about  tu  opiera- 
tlooK.  Thta  ii  also  aTailabl*  to  Its  em- 
ptayaw.  Mora  tlian  that  tt  U  becoming  in* 
nmmtngif  common  to  g:lT«  th«  tmploye««  on 
tbclr  Jotaa  a  graat  deal  of  liirormatlon  a:>iut 
Um  eompftoy.  ita  pollclea.  practices  and 
rMUlt*. 

Tbla  was  not  aiwaya  true  asd  the  change 
to  graatly  to  tba  advanUfe  of  those  gjlng 
to  work  nov. 

80  ti  to   taportant    (or    the    bev^ntiet    ;o 
tti»  of  tbto  Inforv.Mlion  and  turn  bU 
to  the  over-all  aspect  of  the  busi;ie>s 
■•  b«  can. 

rurtlMmors.  tbe  ant  Job  gUen  to  a 
man  aapaclally  if  be  U  an  engineer  -la 
Ukaly  to  tnTOlTs  the  doing  of  some  ■pei:iac 
tblng.  Thto  be  must  do  and  do  well.  Out 
never  forfet  that  tbe  wvr\a  U  run  by  people. 

If  fou  are  (olng  to  rise  in  lodusUy.  you 
ouiat  rtaa  by  your  relatloru  with  people. 
An  tntdcratancUng  of  people  u  tbe  key  to 
suoeeaa  in  any  large  orfcanlzailon. 

WbUe  we  can  take  great  pride  tn  the  ac 
eompUahxncnts  of  private  industry,  we  cmu- 
not  overlook  the  Importance  of  the  liidi- 
TMttai  in  the  succcsa  of  the  system  which 
BUMie  thto  country  great.  Ccarnlnf;  *o 
with  peot.fe  as  Individuals  is  our  prime 
raapoostblUty  and.  in  fact,  provides  the 
graataat  opportunity  we  have  for  further  Im- 
provement In  our  free  economic  bystem. 

We  must  team  to  deal  not  only  with  phrs- 
leml  nature,  but  with  human  nature  as  veil. 

TIm  cnc^necr.  the  scientist,  the  business- 
man oearlooks  hto  greatest  opportunity  If 
ha  faito  to  bring  warmth  and  understand Irg 
to  hto  work — or  falls  to  bring  fnendly  en- 
oounc*>B*nt  and  tolerance  to  his  associates. 

Th«  buatnaas  Isader  of  todsy  must  recog- 
ntaa  and  aharc  the  human  emotions  of  those 
about  him — the  pride  of  the  workman  In  his 
aon^  achlerements — the  grief  of  the  clerk 
on  the  loaa  at  her  father— the  bitterness  of 
tha  poor  and  underprivileged— the  loneli- 
acaa  at  old  age — and  the  justice  tn  the  su>te- 
mcnta  or  sincere  labor  leaders. 

To  you  adcnttoU  and  engineers.  I  would 
aay  that  an  understanding  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart  will  go  a  long  way  in  mak:r.i; 
your  technical  work  mca-t  interesting  and 
aUmulatlng.  It  will  speed  the  day  when  ycu 
can  move  upward  into  supjervlaory  aiid  mau- 
agemant  positions. 

For.  tn  thto  country,  the  transition  from 
to    management    is    a    continuous 


IHmtnaU  the  system  which  provides  the 
urge  for  czarctoing  person;^  initiative  and 
you  dastroy  the  foundation  on  which  this 
Matkmli  iwogiaas  has  been  built. 

Many  oT  jcn  are  goliig  back  home.  Others 
•n  fotng  to  atrange  and  new  locations.  But 
wharavar  you  may  be.  do  yoxir  best  to  be  a 
food  eltlaan.  Do  your  best  to  help  your 
company  ba  a  good  cltiaen. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  your  new  em- 
ployer to  aware  of  hto  responsibility  to  hto 
own  eoomunlty.  Par  example,  right  here 
In  Worcaatar.  buatneas  leaders  have  been 
glrlnc  faaaroualy  (tf  their  time  and  efTort 
and  flnandal  rappcrt  to  make  thto  a  better 
city  in  which  to  Ure— a  better  location  for 
your  school  and  Ito  faculty  and  lu  students. 
Thto  dty  has  aaraad  an  outstanding  rcpu- 
<»<*<"»  In  thla  raapact — and  your  sense  of 
rc^nfialbllllf  to  your  own  cooununlty  may 
^■tt  h»  pnttwxwd  after  what  to  being  dona 

would    aay    that    to 
.   you  must  hava 
ftiuiffnlnsaa — a  determina- 
te tha  tnwinaaa  world  which 
to  hlfhly  oompau- 


sponslblUty  to  your  community.  You  must 
hare  courage — with  no  fear  of  the  future, 
nor  of  your  own  ability  to  contribute  to  it. 

Theae  are  the  simple  txalts  reqvilred  In 
our  continuous  search  for  peace  and  toler- 
ance in  a  world  which  will  soon  be  turned 
over  to  you 

May  you  do  your  utmost  to  make  tt  ,»  h<f -er 
world  than  any  other  generation  lias  yoi  ^«'en. 

And.  above  everythlnn  else,  contniie  to 
have  iin  undying  fulth  In  Almighty  (id 

Thank  you. 


We  Await  the  Aoiwers,  Mr.  Wilion 


a  fcntUna  Intaraat  tn  pao> 
a  real  aaaaa  of  ra- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICllIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.SENTAnVF..S 

Tuesday.  July  10.  I'JSt 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  rollowing  letter  from  Mr  E.iii 
Bunting,  formtr  pre.sidcnt  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactvuei>,  to 
Defense  Mobilization  Director  Charles  E. 
Wilson,  under  date  of  July  11.  1951 

Despite  the  attempt  of  Pre^-ident  Tru- 
man, in  his  recent  radio  address  on  pr:ce 
controls,  to  smear  the  NAM  and  anyone 
identified  with  it.  it  will  take  more  than 
a  smear  to  ansver  the  question  ;u,.sed 
b"  Mr.  Buntintr  in  this  letter 

I  await  with  deep  intere.'-t  Mr  \V;;-on'5 
reply  to  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Bunting : 

Jvir   II     Ijol. 
Ma.  CH.\ai  IS  E  Wilson. 

Director,  OJire  ur  fit- '■-••.«*•  Mobilization, 
H'a- 'jrijrfo'i,  D  C. 
Deam  Ma.  Wilson  ,  Your  radio  talk  of  M  'n- 
day  nipht  troubled  me  trreatly  ai.d  I  ;:ave 
given  a  lot  of  thought  :o  it  before  writing 
this  letter  to  you  Along  with  millions  of 
other  listeners,  it  urns  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  words  I  heard  came  fr"m  'he 
lips  of  a  man  with  your  ic:.g.  pr.i  .  .;  •  ..- 
penence. 

We  in  the  National  A's.srcla'i^n  <-.f  Mi:-.',;- 
facturers  have  given  you  out  •■<[^'.\a  mui  .  \a\ 
support  in  your  difficult  ta-sk  tu  nv  m:.z.>  ■  r.^ 
strength  of  .America  to  meet  the  ch  ■.:  >■._  .^  -.f 
world  communl.sm  We  ihize  y  -.::  :•  i:  if 
Inflation;  we  agree  that  inftation  rl.iys  into 
Stalin's  hands;  that  we  must  <  :  rii.  jc  to 
build  oiu-  military  and  ecoiumin  •  ..'h 
no  matter  what  h:\ppe:ij  in  'he  cou-.. -:!.••  n..-- 
gotiatlons. 

Therefore  It  was  ex'remcly  di>ap;.M;ntlng 
to  hear  you,  the  aolcncwlcd^jed  miutt  r  of  pro- 
duction, completely  ignLje  the  role  of  pro- 
duction in  the  battle  agam.^t  Inflation  and 
to  have  you  put  all  of  your  dependence  in 
economic  controls,  which  your  experience 
should  tell  you  will  handicap  pr  .duct; m. 
By  linking  the  opponents  jf  wage  nnd  price 
controls  to  the  enemies  of  America,  y.  u  h.r.e 
aroused  the  resentment  of  miiiluns  Kit  luyal 
Americans  who  are  not  convinced  liiat  by 
the  simple  gesture  ol  passing  a  law  yuu  can 
hold  back  the  flo<jd  of  inflation,  biuc-.iruit.d 
and  manuXacttired  In  Washington  by  an  ad- 
ministration which  refuses  to  either  ecvn- 
omiae  or  live  within  its  meaiu 

There  are  honest  men  In  America — on  the 
farms,  the  cattle  ranges.  In  the  f.ut.jries. 
buatnaas  oOcea.  and  small  shops  of  the  Na- 
**<*n — and  in  the  House  of  RepreRentJUti.e.-i 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  State?  ^:u•.^e 
men  and  women  disagree  honestly  wi!ii  y  ur 


artificial  solution  to  the  probleri  of  higher 
prue.'i  They  love  America  with  as  great  a 
love  as  thtjfce  who  cry  for  a  new  Uw  to  solve 
e\ery    problem,   and    they    are   di  e   a   better 

u'lswer  than  an  attack  upon  their  patrlotl.sm 

a.id  If'Vp  ..f  country. 

Bfcause  the  aiwoclatlon  for  wh  ch  I  spealt 
rp[r(.^en".s  many  thousands  of  tt  ese  honest 
n.rn  and  women  who  have  dlsairef-d  with 
V'  ij  1  call  upon  you  to  prf  vide  thtse  answers. 
Ar.fl  bpcaust'  I  remain  .sure  of  yoi  r  Inherent 
(  'ir;:^^**  aiid  wllMnKness  to  face  t  le  truth,  I 
lUi  1  ii;ftd>'nt  that  you  will  nut  lesltate  to 
.1:.  .-.M-r  thf-p  qup.stion.9  which  yo  i  failed  to 
Ti:  xf-r  m  y  ur  mt  wage  ^5  the  pt  ople  Mon- 
d.iv  i.t?^* 

1  V,  tiv  1.  Dtrertrir  nf  Defen.-ie  Moblllz.T- 
M  n  'i:.'!  'hlpf  ct  the  Nrition  .s  iroductl'in 
I'T  -.T  irn  did  \nu  fall  t'j  mentl-  n  at  any 
I"  ill  In  vi.ur  «f)rech  tlint  produ  tl(;n.  and 
n.  -f  ],r  <i!jr  tiori  u  the  b.ickboi  e  of  any 
an'i-:i:n,',f' n    proifrani'' 

2  W-  V  Old  you  fall  at  any  poll  t  In  your 
ad^ir-H^  ti  t»'ll  the  Amerlc:in  p^-opl  •  that  In- 
R'*:'  :.  .-11. '1   lilt;her  prices  always  h  f  created 

I  V  i;-\er:;mcnt  Indebtedness,  an(.  that  an 
.')'  i,«-sr  pav-as-wp-Ko  ta.x  prcgran,,  coupled 
w  -h    rpi:    pfTinomy    In    Governme  it.    Is    the 

:.:v    kn.v.n    methr<l    of    stopping    Inflation 
b<'f.  rr-  ir  iTPts  started' 

^  I.'  n.<  you  say,  you  are  opp.xst  d  to  con- 
trols In  time  of  p>eace,  why  are  yoi  then  ad- 
vocating controls  at  this  time,  wi-en  we  are 
faced  wit.h  a  period  ff  defense  m  ibillzation 
which  even  the  Government  say>  may  last 
r  T  20  ve:*r^''  !>■?  you  favor  continuing  direct 
controls  by  Government  over  tils  entire 
period  ' 

4  You  say  defeit  of  controls  will  cost 
A.^U'r^':in  cnn.sL;mers  CI  a  dav  ir.  the  next 
year.  This  country  tried  those  lame  con- 
trols during  and  for  a  year  after  World  War 

II  and  yet  inflatiun  cut  the  value  of  every 
man's  dollar  In  half.  Is  not  tl.e  cost  of 
controls  vastly  greater  than  the  cost  of  a 
real  anri-ir.flatlon  program  wh  ch  would 
save  thp  people  this  tragic  Ins;  of  their 
sa^inirs'' 

5.  Tou  ha\e  asserted  that.  If  controls  are 
defeated,  prices  will  rise  from  ,5  to  7  percent 
in  the  nex:  ye;ir  Is  It  not  true  that  prices 
during  5  years  of  the  la^t  war  period  rose 
more  than  35  percent— or  an  average  of  7 
percent  a  year^  Ckjes  thl.<=  not  Indicate  that 
unless  a  real  anti-li;flation  program  Is 
adopted,  prices  must  rise  dt-spite  the  con- 
trols  you   seek   to   Impose ■^ 

6.  If  farmers  accept  the  fairness  of  price 
controls  and  roll-backs,  as  v  ,u  .suzjzested  in 
your  speech  why  then  Is  every  major  f.^rm 
organization  opposinc;  the  controls  you 
propose? 

7.  You  cite  a  little  storv  of  Charle.'?  Dickens 
the  author  to  the  effect  that  Indebtedness 
always  brings  unhrtppmess  to  pe<  pie  r>ies 
not  this  also  apply  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  has  gone  into  debt 
the  last  18  years  out  of  21?  Did  not  this 
debt  create  the  very  inflaiKn  you  now  are 
trvin^  to  cure  by  paviine  a  control  law 

«  V  u  say  that  price  controls  which  have 
ot*M:  1:;  effect  ha\e  succeeded  tn  leveling 
off  i.n.es  m  the  past  few  months.  If  this 
were  true,  would  not  the  demand  for 
cl  :tnin-,  furniture,  electrical  appliances,  tel- 
evisi.,K  ,et.s  and  other  articles  continue  at 
a  J-.it-h  r.itc'  Is  U  not  a  fact  that  inven- 
ts rif-  ■:  stores  and  manufartunne  plants 
arr  filled  ind  there  Is  a  weak  market  for 
these  pn<liicts:'  Would  you  deny  that  the 
s'.iMe  priv-es  on  such  iioods  are  the  re- 
s'-:t  ,f  the  high  rate  of  production  that  has 
niire  than  met  the  demand—and  not  by 
:et;ul..tlon^  of  your  pricing  agencies? 

y  Yuu  referred  to  the  pressure  groups— 
app.irently  meaning  business  and  agricul- 
ture- oppt.)sed  to  wage  and  price  controls. 
Whv  did  yju  not  mention  the  eftorta  of 
nu'  pies^su-e  groups  favoring  direct  con- 
trols    \  1 1   Organized  laixir.  which  vou  have 
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termed  the  strongest  and  moat  effeetlTc  in 
tbe  Nation:  and  (3)  the  adminlatrwtlon. 
which  haa  tmleaahed  the  greateat  flood  of 
propaganda  in  recent  years? 

It  has  been  dUBcult  for  me  to  addreas  you 
In  theae  bhint  tcnns.  Mr.  Wllaon.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  in  yotir  radio  addreaa  to 
th  Nation,  the  full  story  of  inflation — and 
the  proper  methods  of  controlling  it — were 
hot  given  either  to  me  or  to  my  many  fellow 
listeners. 

The  Nation  must  be  told  that  the  only 
certain  way  to  check  Inflation  and  tbe  hlfh 
C'xt  ol  defense,  which  you  dencrltied  Is  for 
the  Government  to  encourage  production; 
tn  adopt  snimd  taa  policies  to  pajr  for  the 
goods  tt  buys  and  prevent  natlonil  tndeb. 
tedness:  to  reduce  all  spending  not  neoeaaary 
10  your  defense  program  and  to  adopt  such 
other  meaaures  as  controls  otar  credit  and 
allocations  of  material.  With  theae  coura- 
geous steps,  the  soclallat-type  controla  by 
wbirb  the  praaent  adminlatratlon  seeks  to 
delude  the  American  peoi;le  will  not  become 
necessary  at  all. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Easi.  BcirrTMa. 


What  Price  for  Better  Himfiiif  7 


EXTENSION  OP  R£iAARK3 

OF 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHE£L£R 

or  cxaciA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai,  July  16.  19S1 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Sir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  am  exteixi- 
ing  my  remarks  and  including  an  edi- 
torial which  was  written  by  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Albert  8.  Jenkins,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  fine  paper,  the  Baxley  News- 
Banner,  published  in  Baxley.  Ga.,  under 
date  of  July  5,  1951. 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Jenkins  In 
his  fine  editorial  adequately  expresses 
the  position  I  have  taken  relative  to  pub- 
lic housing  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  great  body.  The  line  of  reason- 
ing followed  by  Mr.  Jenkins  should  per- 
suade luany  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  his  position  and  mine.  I  commend 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.     It  foUows: 

WaiT  Pbkk  ram  Brrrza  Hoosnva? 

Some  time  within  the  next  few  daya  con- 
strue Uon  will  begin  on  Bailey's  40  fnibilc 
bousing  units,  at  a  negotiated  average  cost 
of  slightly  leas  than  •8,000  per  unit,  we  have 
been  advised. 

Tbe  low  bid  for  the  40  unite  waa  originally 
$346,400.  which  would  have  msde  the  average 
unit  coat  98.060.  hut  the  low  bid  waa  reduced 
to  1312,000  to  come  naure  nearly  within  tbe 
appropriation  of  $904,000  set  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  project. 

While  every  town  in  Georgia,  ranging  in 
size  from  Abbeville  to  Atlanta,  la  getting 
public  bousing  we  have  felt  that  Baxley 
should  get  Its  share,  especially  atnoe  wc  will 
be  called  on  to  he^  pay  for  tha  whole 
"she-bang."  Hovewr.  we  do  want  to  ro- 
ister what  we  think  Is  a  legitimate  protait 
against  the  program  aa  a  whole. 

In  urtian  areas  like  Atlanta,  liafcm.  Sa- 
vannah. Auguata.  aiMi  Columbus,  tov-lnoome 
famine*  may  not  remain  long  enoogh  to 
acquire  homes  and  the  alum  renwval  cfleets 
of  the  program  and  the  h^  market  valtw 
of  land  may  justify  the  low  rental  *»^'-*^f 
I>ro)ecla.    We  do  not  beileT*.  however,  that 


dthcr  of  thoae  three  eondltlona  pewvaQ  \n 
oumy  towm  of  leaa  than  asjOOO. 

If  the  Paderal  Oovvnunezr  really  wanted 
to  make  a  subatanttal  oootrlbatltni  to  hotter 
houatng  lor  low-tnccBM  grouix  in  the  smaller 
towna  and  eltlea  of  the  Mailon,  we  believe 
the  oaose  would  have  been  more  effectively 
aervcd  by  making  long-time  ;Qftna  at  a  ruxn- 
Inal  Interest  rate  to  theae  fitmlliea  to  build 
their  own  homes. 

Thoae  who  have  had  some  recent  tniUdlng 
ezperienoe.  including  the  writer,  must  admit 
that  even  at  existing  buUdlrg  costs  In  Bax- 
ley, a  fairly  decent  small  boxte  can  still  be 
built  for  88,000  or  leaa.  At  ii.n  interest  rate 
a<  1  or  3  percent  to  cove-  handling  charges, 
paymcnta  eouid  be  made  within  tbe  reach 
of  anyone  who  can  afford  f)  krrp  up  the 
rent  in  tbe  public  boualng  un:ta,  and  we  sin- 
cerely believe  the  Oovernmimt's  loas  and 
administrative  costs  on  sucb  a  venture  would 
be  far  leas  than  they  can  posdbly  be  on  a 
low-rental  horudng  proj«ct.  And  based  on 
o^servstlon  and  eutements  ol  Undcwners 
and  home  owners,  we  can  s:ifely  conclude 
that  such  homes  would  be  far  better  cared 
for  than  any  Oovemment-owned  units. 

Tbe  aim  and  hope  of  every  family  is  to 
own  a  bcone  at  some  time.  Why,  oh  why.  in 
the  name  of  commt^n  sense  and  decency, 
must  we  continue  squandering  millions  and 
millions,  which  aU  add  up  to  billions,  on 
Government-owned  and  operated  projects 
where  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems they  are  dealgned  to  cure  would  accom- 
plish the  resulu  nu»e  cheaply  and  more 
effectively? 


Tear  of  No 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCOWBIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEKSKNTATTVTES 

Monday,  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  by  the  editors 
of  Collier's  magazine  for  June  30,  1951 : 
TcAB  or  No  DBcmoM 

The  undeclared  war  In  Kot'ea.  a  war  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  aeen.  is 
now  a  year  old.  It  began  with  a  courageous 
and  unprecedented  action  in  defense  of  a 
ncHsle  ideal.  For  the  first  time  in  btctOTy. 
sokUers  of  15  nationa  fought  beneath  a  com- 
nxm  flag  as  repreaentatlvea  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization  whoae  purpose  is  the 
preservation  of  peace.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  ideal  U  still  noble.  Tbe  flag  is  still 
there.  So  are  the  soldien.  They  fought 
with  an  unsTupasaed  bravery  to  the  point 
where,  at  thla  writing,  there  arc  Indications 
that  at  least  an  informal  ceaaatloo  of  hos- 
tiUties  is  poaalble. 

We  ahould  like  to  hope  that  by  the  Ume 
you  read  this,  the  United  Nationa'  original 
goal  of  an  independent,  united,  democratic 
Korcs  might  be  in  alfht.  But  the  jirospecta 
at  the  moawnt  are  bleak.  I^or  in  its  first 
year,  the  Korean  coofllet  haa  developed  cer- 
tain aapecta  which,  while  also  unprecedent- 
ed. ar«  eonalderahly  leaa  ikoble  and  more 
coafaBti«  than  the  ktoal  ttaeU.  Thla  alta- 
atkm  appUca  partleiilarty  to  the  United 
atatea.  whteh  haa  aaaunred  the  United  Na- 
tiona «v»»»wwrt  and  provided  the  great  ma- 
Jortty  of  noffl-Korcan  troopa.  and  whleh  la 
the  eent«r  of  J.<i  turmcrtl  ov«  strategy  and 
.Isadarihlp.  80  let  ua  look  bade  at  soum  at 
these  uopraoedentad  6evaUiyiiiaiita  frara  an 
Amctteui  pcdnt  of  vtowL 

Th*  Konan  war  la  a  war  In  whleh  our 
dvUten  and  atUttary  tMden  can  give  a  daar 


frtetvre  of  what  d«f««t  would  he  llk».  but 
cannot  describe  the  pattern  of  victory. 

It  is  a  war  fought  under  a  new  set  ot  rules. 
It  has  beeonae  a  fl^ht  tn  which  the  C  N  is 
restricted  to  counterpuiK^tng.  It  is  not  the 
U.  W.s  purpoee  to  purroe  tbe  enemv  and 
destroy  him. 

It  la  a  war  la  which  no  alaahle  rvmforoe- 
meito  ol  the  U.  N.  foroaa  are  ^pparenUy  con- 
tcmplatod.  whatevw  the  fartnnas  of  battle 

It  la  a  war  from  which  tha  United  tstates 
haa  eaetndcd  the  trained  and  aceeaaible  sol- 
diers of  a  potential  ally  (Nata<malist  Chinas 
even  though  the  potential  aUy  la  willing  to 
partlctpata  and  Is  a  memhar  of  tbe  world 
organlaatlon  under  whoa*  bannar  the  other 
aUiea  are  flghttrtg. 

It  is  a  war  in  which  aome  of  thoae  other 
allies  have  fought  the  aoamy  and  st  Ui* 
same  time  traded  with  him.  providlnn  blm 
with  the  materials  which  •vcntually  aid  him 
in  kUUng  their  own  aoldlen.  And  the  war 
waa  atraoat  a  year  old  before  the  ccmlrltaed 
goadinga  of  Winston  Churdilll  and  the 
Umted  Sutes  Congraaa  prompted  tbas« 
allies  to  take  steps  toward  cndlag  thla  prac- 
tice. 

It  U  a  war  In  whleh.  as  the  reault  of  .1  gen- 
eral's dismlsaal,  the  country's  war  ccuncUs 
have  become  an  open  forum,  with  manjr  de- 
uus  of  military  planning  and  many  bitter 
dlfferenoes  aired  f or  aU  the  world  to  bear 

It  Is  a  war  in  which  the  baste  Amertean, 
and  hence  United  Nations,  strategy  is  built 
on  the  shirting  foundatkma  of  fear  and  un- 
certainty, and  tn  which  there  la  no  nttempt 
on  the  pisrt  of  our  leaders  to  coneaitl  or  mini- 
mis thoae  erootlons.  The  raault  of  that 
Btntegy  has  led  to  an  tnmical  situation  m 
which  the  U.  N  In  afraid  to  win  the  war  for 
fear  of  making  its  actual  and  potential  anc- 
miea  angry. 

Theae  unique  military  aspacta  have  been 
set  down  here,  of  cotirae,  without  regard  for 
diplomatic  and  pcdltleal  conalderaTlona. 
Thoae  consldcratlona  are  hlfhly  important. 
Their  ultimate  purpoae.  tha  prevention  of  a 
genera]  war  involving  Sviarta.  la  well  ciiown. 
And  It  may  be  that  they  have  Inevitably  dic- 
tated some  of  the  unorthodoi  strategy  In 
Waablngton. 

But  tbien  is  one  paramount  aapert  of  this 
unorthodic»  strategy  whleh  ia  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  Americana.  IneltMUng  tbe  edi- 
tors of  this  magaalna.  That  Is  the  seemingly 
endlcaa  continnatlop  ot  the  alaugbtcr-and- 
be-alaughtered  policy  which  Mr.  Truman  and 
his  adTlafrs  have  decided  is  the  only  poaslbte 
policy  in  Korea  if  the  third  world  war  li  to 
be  avoided.  It  has  already  coat  some  70.000 
American  easualtlea.  It  haa  cauaed  suffering. 
desUtutton.  and  staggering  loaa  of  ttfe  smong 
Kcvean  civilians.  All  thla.  of  course  1>  tbe 
Inevltahle  toU  of  war.  Bttt  In  this  ca«e  the 
U.  N.  foreea.  unleaa  they  are  drlvei--  Into  the 
aea.  seem  committed  to  fight  Indeflnlteir  up 
and  down  the  Korean  peninsula  twlthta  cer- 
tain limits)  in  a  mtnor-lestfoe  war — for  tbe 
enemy's  lack  of  air  and  flre  power  makes  It 
Juat  that — and  try  to  bleed  that  numerically 
■uperlor  enemy  until  be  la  ao  weak  that  he 
Burrendcra. 

This  poUey  Is  alao  of  deep  concern  to 
General  UacArthur.  and  that  ccmcwu  aeems 
to  be  one  of  the  things  that  coat  him  bla 
mtnmmnM  We  havc  <XHWtittTabl«i  to  ssy 
about  tbe  general  on  oar  weekly  editorial 
page  in  thla  Issue.  But  tt  aalgfat  be  potntsd 
out  here  that  one  factor  tn  hie  disagreement 
with  the  admtnlstrattan  waa  his  desire  tc 
fight  tha  war  akmg  aowad.  proven  military 
llnaa.  and  fl«ht  It  to  win  wtth  the  least  cost 
of  Uvea.  This  cococm  for  the  oast  of  Itvss 
hroaght  Osoaral  MacArthnr  a  rebuke  from 
fiscretary  of  Otf  anas  ManhaU. 

In  Ua  ttathnoBy  hafOrs  the  Seaata  fotalgn 
poUey  Inqwlry,  Soeratary  ManbaU  said.  "I 
aaa  distarbad  and  I  ^oKld  tUnk  you 
be  disUahsd  st  tha  aOaet  ttaat  wlQ 
through  that  force  (la  Korea)  at  a  attaatlaa 
In  which  thatr  oommaadsr  haa  statad  his 
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vtr»B  vhlch  •omntuBt*  th«  cM\uUtt«a  tti«t 
%h^fJ  f  ■uScrtnt  amt  to  effect  that  It  U 
Without  liwtlfiad  purpoae  " 

It  la  quit*  poMtbl*  that  the  aoldlen  In 
Korett  do  not  iM«d  to  baT«  th«lr  farmFr  com- 
mamlcr  "•eemtuat*"  the  cmauaitlea  they  arc 
aufffTlnf  or  point  out  to  them  th*  Inhibited 
and  fruatntlnc  aapecu  of  the  campaign  in 
which  they  are  en«afc«l.  It  u  alK>  poealble 
thai  ttkey  mltht  be  disturbed  by  tome  other 
tcatuaony  by  aacrttary  Marshall,  a*  well  as 
by  OeiMnl  Bradley,  before  the  same  Senate 
committaa.  Tor.  though  they  disagreed  with 
Oeneral  MacArthur  on  many  things,  the 
Defenae  Sacretair  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chktt*  oC  Staff  did  ct^nftrm  his  opinion 
that  the  alaughtcr-and-be-slauKhtered  pol- 
icy canlaa  no  gttaranty  of  vIcuwt 

Oenerml  MacArthur  told  Conp^as  that  "the 
poiition  at  the  command  from  the  mlliury 
standpoint  forbade  rlctory  '  Secretary  Mar- 
ahaU  sakl  to  the  aetiaton.  "I  should  say  that 
If  the  ChUkese  Communists  continue  In  force 
In  North  Korea  with  the  potential  of  addi- 
tional reinfarcenwnu  that  mMEht  be  made 
arallable.  and  with  our  situation  where  we 
Ttsualtxe  no  considerable  rpinforceraent  of 
the  United  NatkxM  army,  that  they  ccuid 
not  be  drlTen  out  of  North  Korea  "  And 
when  a  Senator  asked  General  Bradley  If 
the  present  program  In  Korea  would  bring 
dectalee  rawUta.  he  replied.  "I  am  not  too 
sure  w«  wlU  get  them  under  our  present 
mctboda  •  •  •.  I  don't  beUeve  anyone  Is 
going  to  proialae  you  or  the  country  that  we 
are  goti^  to  §&t  decisive  resiilts  under  what 
we  are  daiaf." 

In  aplta  at  thla,  the  President  and  his  ad- 
Tiacra  aea  no  aJtematlre  policy  that  would 
not  in  tbetr  opinion  bring  on  general  war. 
TbelT  adbarastt  seem  satisfied  with  that 
policy  and  only  alightly  dismayed  by  the 
casmtttw  tneorred  in  the  indectslTe  con- 
fiict.  One  of  ttkeae  adherents.  Prof.  Arthur 
Scblcatncer.  It .  the  Harrard  historian  and  a 
sort  of  iii>i<ftrlsl  spokeaman  for  the  admln- 
tatratloa;.  bad  this  to  say:  "MacArthur  says 
•  •  •  the  American  people  simply  cannot 
take  any  longer  our  'Btag;gering'  and  'pro- 
giiMilnilj  mounting'  loases  '  Mr.  Schlesinger 
■akcd.  "What  have  these  loeses  been^"  Then 
be  answwsd  hlmeeU  thus:  "MacArthur  h:m- 
aelX  said  that  IS.OOO  Americans  had  been 
killed  In  Kara*  since  last  June.  This  is  a 
tcrrlbla  and  tr^c  thing.  But  it  seems 
hardly  an  Intolerable  loss  for  a  nation  which 
kUlcd  31.M0  people  in  1949  by  automobUe 
aocldsnta." 

The  famUlsa  of  these  IS.OOO  dead,  among 
ochara.  wtU  not  ahare  Profe^nr  Schleainger's 
cmUotta  Ttow.  They  will  take  his  snide  quota- 
tion marks  away  from  the  general's  dcacrtp- 
tk>n  of  tlifS  Bsanainwa  and  agree  that  In  a  war 
of  TaetUMtBf  policy,  a  war  wboae  most  hope- 
ful outeoMas  now  is  the  status  quo  ante  bel- 
lt|m.    tbs    soptlnulnf    loaaaa    are.    Indeed. 


of  ibs  ocfuijeucsa  that  followed 
Osnaral  MscArtbur'a  dlsmlsssl  give  reason 
why  tbs  Ooearnmsnt's  present  poUry  may 
•ptly  bs  wlisd  vadUattng .  Tbc  general  j^o- 
possd  esrtata  actions  which  were  stated  as 
eantrtbndng  caosss  to  his  betttg  fired.  Now 
the  Mfilrtlratlnit  bas  either  adopted  them 
or  is  wwtiWiilstlin  their  adoption. 

Mo  oaa  omstds  the  Iron  curtain  can  ae- 
civstalf  My  wbstbo'  General  MacArthur'a 
poUclss  would  prorokc 
to  opsB  attack.     But  It  U  our  opinion 
tbat  aoaas  of  ths  psople  who  have  disagreed 
wttb  htm  BHSt  Mttarly  have  made  mors  pro- 
voeattvs  mmtmmatm  than  the  rormsr  U.  N. 
did. 

Secretary    Marshall. 
and  others  high  in  Ooe- 
and  the  world  that 
li  not  ready  for  a  war  with 
ttkm  DirsctAr  Wilaon 
He  aald  tba  eoun- 
try«BallBtb*na4yfar  ayears.    Now.  tsnt 

ratbrr,   Isat  It 


enticing  Russia  Into  war  and  Invtitng  Attack'* 
If  Russia  Is  resdv  (or  war.  would  the  Kremlin 
need  any  more  provocation  than  this  opra 
admission  of  weakness,  plu5  a  hot  war  al- 
ready foing  In  Korea?  Would  b"mO»  In 
Manchuria  or  a  naval  bkxrkade  uf  the  China 
coast  fire  the  final  tip  to  sicales  which  alreadv 
are  so  heavily  weighted  to  our  dlsadvantH«e ' 

No  one.  we  repeat,  can  be  sure  cf  ?hp  fir.- 
swers  to  those  questions  But  it  d<ie<(  «efm 
that  If  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  wmr  w^r 
and  are  prepared  for  it  now  they  have  nmple 
excuse  to  get  Into  it  And  it  al.<i<-  scpm.«  t(-ia: 
the  best  gviewi  is  stiU  the  tamilnr  spwu:  .•!■  n 
that  Russia  ha.s  its  own  nme-tahW'  ;\;.d  'i\.r 
If  there  is  to  be  a  general  w.ar  it  wr.l  ::oK;n 
when  Russia  is  readv  and  not  bcN  rp 

So  all  ihe  arBument.s  ai-.d  di*ii.:rppn  •';.•  =; 
over  Korean  policy  and  strategy  b^'i;  (!■  '.\:i 
to  this  the  onlv  over-;i:i  .^mencvu;  p-Micv  i* 
the  passive  p<jlicy  .jf  warms  ''"  see  what  Rus- 
sia is  going  to  do  next  Generals  may  be 
fired  and  replaced  bu*  Stalin  ?tii!  cslls  the 
turn. 

The   Ed:tors. 


Federal  Pay  locrease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  c.M-rroR.NiA 

IN  THE  HOL"K  OF  RrPREL<ENT.\TIVKS 

Monday.  July  16   1951 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  Con- 
gress will  shortly  be  asked  to  take  lone- 
needcd  action  on  .salary  lncrease^  for 
Federal  Government  employee*:  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  ahead v  made  it.-  r-  c- 
ommendations  and  the  Hou.se  Comm:'i- 
tee  is  meeting  m  e.xfcutive  .si.->.s;on  to- 
morrow mornins  to  eive  final  cor..Videra- 
tion  to  the  matter. 

In  view  of  the  urcent  need  for  con- 
gressional action  to  relieve  the  senou.s 
distress  which  a  large  proportion  of 
Ciovernment  worker.s  and  their  families. 
particularly  in  the  lower  pay  bracktt.s. 
are  experiencing,  and  in  view  of  the  im- 
minence of  action  by  Consres.s,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  during  the  recent  public 
hearings  on  salary  increases  for  Gov- 
ernment employees.  The  statement 
follows : 

StaTImeht  bt  Conckessman  John  F  Shfi - 
LIT.  or  C\i-irOENiA.  TO  HcjUBr  Committfj: 
ow  Post  Orncx  and  Civil  Sesvice  at  Hfar- 

D«GS    OK    THE    FEDEBAL     FAY    INCRE.I.SE     BILI-S 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  y  ai  and 
the  members  of  your  committee  for  thi.s  c-p- 
por^unity  to  tell  you  what  I  think  sh  >ii:d 
be  done  to  clear  up  a  very  had  6Ku.it lun  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  what  a  terrific  time  the 
families  of  Federal  Government  empl' yeea 
hav«  been  having  trying  to  make  ends  meet 
Blnce  prices  began  to  skyrocket  after  the 
Korean  emergency.  I  know  that  y  ur  nmil 
has  been  juat  as  heavy  as  mine  with  pleas 
from  fathers  and  mothers  who  have  to  try 
and  feed  and  clothe  a  family  with  r<x>d  and 
clothing  prices  what  they  are— mothers  who 
have  to  go  out  and  work,  and  fathers  who 
baes  to  try  and  hold  two  jobs  or  to  burrow 
money  Jtist  to  keep  bread  on  the  table  and 
shoes  on  their  children's  feet. 

I  know  that  you  are  Just  a«  conscious  of 
the  problem  as  I  am.  and  are  Just  as  anxious 
to  And  a  solution.     It  u  true  that  there  are 


a  ef«Kt  many  complex  factors  which  must  be 
considered       I  know  that  the  Federal  budget 

Is  str;U!ied  severely  by  the  demands  of  the 
dp!iu<««  off'irt  I  know  also  that  the  ques- 
tion Mf  lust  what  pattern  salary  Increa-ses 
f  ir  It.''  various  classes  of  employees  should 
t.ike  requires  (rrave  thought  before  an  equita- 
ble f  .rmula  i.s  worked  out.  The  special  ad- 
J;i«f men's  profx)sed  and  required  for  p'lst- 
nfflrr  wirkers  present  another  complicated 
siti'..i-i  I:  which  mu.st  be  gone  Into.  But 
thp  :m  i:,t  I  *;-int  t<>  emphasize  is  that  action 
.s.h.'i.n  n  iw  be  taken  Just  as  quickly  aJ5  po^- 
siiV:-'  ''•  tret  hr.al  congressional  approval  nf 
le/;s::i'iii:-.  wi.ich  will  help  these  families 
kf";'   'Ke  wolf   from   the  dCKir. 

W  !.:►'  Increases  for  privately  employed 
u  rk-Tv  l\n\f  been  almost  universally 
■trw,Ti.|  since  '.a^t  June  The  Ciovernnient 
er.::-.  v.'t-  -xh".  lia.s  .w  far  been  denied  a  raise 
h;ii>  been  iiavuii:  lir  m'lre  th?n  his  share  of 
the  ci'.<'  r,f  the  defen.se  efTor'  Every  time 
he  eoes  to  the  ciirner  m..irket  and  pays  *3  for 
$Js  worth  'f  groceries  he  makes  another 
contribution.  He  has  been  d.nng  that  for 
over  a  year  now,  and  In  a  ijiXKl  many  ca.'^es. 
he  has  Ju.><t  :ib'>ut  ren-hed  the  end  of  hU 
rope.  In  i  ci'^d  many  other  cases  the  end 
of  the  r  pe  wi>  reached  some  time  auo.  The 
turn-over  ratf  amoUiT  employees  In  Goverr.- 
ment  agencies  particularly  in  the  lower-paid 
brackets,  has  Teen  terrific  Just  for  err.m- 
ple.  It  has  climbed  to  over  W  percent  ii  he 
San  Francl.~c  ■  Post  OtRce.  The  Government 
Just  c.mnot  arf'Td  tn  go  on  doing  business 
that  way.  And  there  certainly  Is  no  Justice 
In  forcing  faithful  employees  to  a  choice  of 
going  hungry  or  of  giving  up  the  beneftts 
they  have  accumulated  during  their  Govern- 
ment service  to  ro  out  and  take  another  job. 

We  .ill  knew  how  much  of  a  scramble  G<iv- 
ernment  ai;encies  have  had  m  tryin?  to  f.nd 
5>eople  to  fill  such  Jobs  as  clerk- typist  and 
other  lower-paid  positions  If  the  Govern- 
ment 1.-  to  r  .[itmue  operating  with  any  de- 
k'rt»e  :  pflcipt'.cy  at  all  It  must  be  able  to 
n!>\"  'he  C':)mi>etitiim  offered  In  the  lab<jr 
n-..-.:p;'"  hv  private  employers  If  we  don  t 
a  ••..A-  we  "A.;!  find  that  the  only  people  we 
can  hire  will  be  those  whc  cannot  hold  a 
Job  In  private  Industry  and  the  operations 
of  Government  will  sutTer  accordlnijly. 

First  and  fcrenio.=it  then.  I  strongly  uree 
that  the  Just  demands  of  Government  em- 
pi  lyees  for  salary  increases  which  viU  per- 
mit them  to  at  lea.st  maint.iin  th"  s.Tme 
f.';ir.cl.ird  ..f  living  which  they  enjoyed  before 
K  T>\'.  b<-  granted  Cr-nslderation  should  be 
given  '  "A  ?;>ectal  factors  In  this  connec- 
tion Fl'-iIv,  the  extent  to  which  Govern- 
tnei^  -.ilanes  may  have  lagged  behind  prl- 
va-e  .salaries  for  comparable  Jobs  before  the 
K  'r*>a:.  emergency;  and.  secondly,  the  fact 
that  the  10-p>ercent-increase  formula  estab- 
lished by  th'>  Wage  Stabilization  Board  for 
Industry  and  other  private  employment  In 
February  of  this  year  Is  now  subject  to  up- 
ward revision  In  the  light  of  most  recent 
r,,sf -of-;ivlne  Indexes  which  show  a  con- 
tinufcl   upward  trend. 

The  ma'ter  of  equity  for  employees  of  the 
G-verr.mpr.t,  which  should  be  the  first 
though'  tn  the  minds  of  the  comniittee  and 
the  Cof.rress  as  a  whole,  as  it  Is  in  mine. 
is  b.ii  ktil  up  hy  the  practical  consideration 
that  unless  we  do  something  very  s(X)n  about 
the  .?alnry  situation  we  Just  will  not  be  able 
to  keep  enough  employees  on  the  Federal 
payr  ills  to  perform  the  essential  services  of 
G' ".  er'.ment  I  know  that  there  are  some 
am  T.i^  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress who  will  probably  say  that  It  would 
be  a  i: ood  thing  If  that  happened.  I  watu 
it  unitTst  )<)d  that  I  am  not  against  economy 
In  Ciovernment,  and  that  I  certainly  believe 
that  waste  and  Inefflclency  should  be  at- 
tacked wherever  11  Is  found.  But  when  It 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  Government 
cann  •'.  carry  on  Its  essential  operations,  I 
win  draw  the  line  P^lrther.  when  It  comes 
to  tlie  point   where  the  Federal  employee  is 
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expected  to  do  all  the  sacrificing  while  little 
Is  done  to  hold  the  line  any  place  else.  I  will 
go  all  the  way  In  urging  that  be  be  given  a 
little  elemental  Justice. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 


When  the  Bankers  Ask  for  Controls,  We 
Mnst  Need  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfTTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowmc  column  by  John  Elliott  is  printed 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July 
15.  1951.  establishing  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  not 
the  brainchild  of  the  state  planners. 
Sociaiist.s  and  Communists: 
New  York  Bankers  Fiar  for  Pat,  Prict 
Ct-RBs — Sfe  Pressl-re  GRorPS  Sabot ACtNO 
Control  Bill 

(By  John  Elliott) 
The  New  York  banking  world  Is  frankly 
worried  about  the  activities  of  the  presstire 
groups  which  in  Washington  these  days  are 
trying  to  sabotage  the  price-  and  wage- 
control  bill. 

It  sees  in  the  activities  of  these  lobbyists 
a  menace  even  more  daneerous  than  the 
subversive  labors  of  the  Communist  under- 
ground. As  Charles  E.  Wilson.  Director  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  expressed  it  In  his 
radio  speech  on  Monday  night,  "'the  only 
wav  the  Russians  can  beat  us  Is  to  encourage 
us  to  beat  ourselves  '  These  pressure  groups, 
a?  seen  from  the  New  York  financial  district, 
are  playing,  even  If  unwittingly,  the  Russian 
game. 

A5  one  prominent  New  York  banker  re- 
cently pointed  out.  competent  people  have 
been  appointed  to  administer  the  price  con- 
trol measures,  including  the  roU-backs 
which  are  now  threatened  by  congressional 
action.  These  officials  have  been  given  a 
Job  to  do  and  they  ought  t^o  be  left  alone 
without  fear  of  their  adm'  'stratlon  being 
broken  up  by  pressure  grou  js  representing 
specific  Interests. 

RECtJLATSON  w  r"Nni  I  mil 
The  same  holds  true  for  regulation  W, 
which  Imposes  reins  on  cdsumer  credit 
buving.  The  same  pressure  groups  are  now 
trying  to  bludgeon  Congress  into  depriving 
the  Federal  Reserve  of  Its  discretionary 
powers  in  administering  this  regulation. 
While  nobody  can  say  dogmatically  whether 
15  or  18  months  is  the  right  length  of  time 
for  these  controls  to  run.  for  Congress  to 
come  out  and  proclaim  that  the  period 
should  be  18  months  means  throwing  ad- 
ministrative discretion  and  wisdom  out  of 
the  window. 

Last  summer,  when  inflationary  pressures 
were  Just  getting  under  way  after  the  Korean 
wiir  had  started,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
go  beyond  indirect  controls,  such  as  rais- 
ing reserve  requirements  and  making  use 
of  open -market  operations,  and  to  put  into 
etTect  direct  controls  (regulations  W  and  X 
and  wage  and  price  fixing  i  to  halt  the  ris- 
ing wage-price  spiral. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  has  shown 
conclusively  that  direct  controls  do  contrib- 
ute effectively  to  combating  successfully 
mounting  wage  and  farm  prices.  And.  while 
it  Is  true  that  inflationary  pressures  have 
been  relaxed  for  the  last  2  months  and  may 
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continue  to  lie  dormant  still  for  another 
month  or  two,  they  are  still  potentially  dan- 
gerous, so  that  to  remove  controls  now  would 
leave  the  Nation  at  the  mercy  of  rising 
prices,  with  resultant  decline  of  the  dollar 
In  the  autumn. 

fTnX    IKIXATIOK    SZKIf    IK    TALL 

For  the  grim  fact  is  that  it  Is  not  until 
autumn  that  the  Nation  is  likely  to  feel  the 
full  Impact  of  Inflation.  Expenditures  un- 
der the  defense  program  are  exi>ected  to 
amount  In  the  next  6  months  to  as  much  as 
they  did  In  all  the  last  12  months 

Moreover,  the  Treasury  ended  the  first  8 
months  of  the  present  calendar  year  with 
a  caih  surplus  of  17.000.000.000.  But  the 
cash  deficit  for  the  next  half  year  will  prob- 
ably match  this  huge  sum  If  It  does  this 
development  will  represent  a  swing  of  S14.- 
000.000  000  In  the  Treasury  poiiltlon  The 
Junction  of  thes"  two  factors  alone  Is  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  strong  Inflationary 
pressure  In  the  latter  part  of  1951 

That  is  why  the  New  York  financial  world 
Is  so  worried  about  the  Impact  of  develop- 
ments In  Korea  on  Congress.  Just  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Inflation  peril  may 
begin  to  develop  in  earnest  Congress  Is  tend- 
ing to  relax  and  consider  that  the  crisis  Is 
past. 

SEEKS  TIGHT  I-IIN  ON  CREDrT 

In  this  critical  situation  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Is  trying  to  keep  a  tight  rem 
on  the  credit  position.  It  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  credit  gains  of  the  last  2  or  3 
months  and  will  exert  no  more  pressure  of 
its  own  until  the  autumn,  when  It  will  re- 
view the  situation  In  the  light  of  events. 

The  March  3  accord  between  the  System 
and  the  Treasury,  which  burled  their  hatchet 
for  the  time  being,  has  so  far  been  working 
extremely  well.  If  there  was  ever  a  free 
market  In  Government  scctiritles.  it  has  been 
that  which  has  been  in  operation  the  last  2 
weeks. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  may  in  the  near  futtire  be  found  to 
Intervene  for  the  sake  of  preserving  an  or- 
derly market.  If  it  does  enter  the  market 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that 
the  System  will  do  so  not  from  considera- 
tions of  price  or  yield  of  Government  bonds, 
as  bond  dealers  arc  all  to  prone  to  think. 
Its  sole  concern  is  the  availability  of  credit. 

If  It  can  be  avoided  the  Federal  Reserve 
does  not  want  again  to  have  to  peg  the  Gov- 
ernment bond  market  and  so  by  increasing 
bank  reserves  pave  the  way  for  a  sixfold  ex- 
pern  ion  of  loans,  thus  transforming  the  Sys- 
tem Into  what  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  former 
chairman  of  the  board,  so  aptly  called  "an 
engine  of  Inflation." 


Tax  Sqaeexe  on  Oar  Middle  CUss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
concern  of  our  Nation  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, a  new  threat  to  America  is  in  the 
making  with  all  the  sanctions  of  perfect 
legality.  This  menace  concerns,  the 
great  middle  class,  which  economists  like 
to  call  the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  In 
this  group  are  professional  men  and 
women,  businesses  below  the  level  of  big 
business,  workers  who  hare  acciunulated 
resources  sxifficient  to  enable  them  to 


Invest  in  seciirities  or  property,  shop- 
keepers, and  small  merchants. 

Under  the  tax  program  of  the  present 
administration  these  people  are  being 
driven  hard.  They  fear  to  make  any 
new  Investments  because  the  risk  of  loss 
far  outweighs  the  prospect  of  net  gain 
after  taxes.  They  are  unable  to  develop 
substantial  savings  programs  because 
their  living  costs  have  mounted  to  a  point 
where  they  can  barely  maintain  their 
life-insurance  policies  after  paying  taxes 
and  ordinary  bills. 

Colleges,  dependent  to  a  large  degree 
upon  big  givers  to  support  their  endow- 
ment funds  in  bygone  years,  have  turned 
to  the  middle  class  more  recently.  Now 
they  discover  that  this  source  is  rapidly 
drying  up.  If  this  process  continues  un- 
checked, we  may  run  the  serious  risk  of 
creating  an  unhealthy  gap  between  the 
very  wealthy  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Nothing  is  worse  for  any  Independent, 
free  people  than  a  situation  of  this  kind. 


Self-Itttertst  Groops  Ftsht  EffectiTe  Price 
Controls— An  Open  Letter  to  ■  Con- 
fressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLlNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPMBENTAT1VE8 

Monday,  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me  I  Insert  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  a  Congressman  by  Robert 
P.  Vanderpoel,  a  recognised  financial 
authority,  appearing  in  the  July  14. 1951. 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun -Times.  Mr. 
Vanderpoel  has  so  addressed  his  Con- 
gressman because  It  is  claimed  that  con- 
sumers have  not  communicated  their 
views  to  their  Representatives  to  support 
a  real  control  bill  that  will  prevent  still 
further  inflation  and  an  increase  in  the 
high  cost  of  living.  I  feel  that  this  open 
letter  deserves  the  earnest  and  serious 
consideration  of  the  membership  of  the 
House.    It  follows: 

ViinaaEFOix  Wxttes  ah  Optw  Lrma  to  His 
CoKcaxssMAif 

(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel) 

AK  OPTN  LETTa  TO  COKCBE8SMAM  TIMOTHT  F. 
SHIEEHAN,  HOtTSI  OTTICT.  BtmUlJIC.  WASH- 
INGTON.   D     C 

Mt  Dfar  Congressman  Dispatches  from 
WashingUin  slate  that  our  Congressmen  have 
net  been  hearing  from  home  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  matter  of  inflation  and  con- 
trols. They  add  that  In  view  of  this  a  very 
much  watered -down  control  bill  is  likely  to 
be  passed  because  the  various  aelf-lntertjst 
groups,  meanwhile,  have  been  bringing  ter- 
rlflc  pressure  to  bear. 

Under  the  clrcumstancea.  my  dear  Con- 
gressman. I  thought  I  should  write  to  you. 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  mind  this  communica- 
tion coming  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter 
which  readers  might  care  to  send  on  to  their 
own  Congiesauien. 

I  suppose  the  majority  of  those  who  wrote 
last  winter  d«!manding  that  Congreaa  take 
the  necesaary  action  to  halt  Inflation,  check 
the  rise  In  prices  and  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  feel  that  one  letter  should  be 
enough,  that  they  should  not  have  to  repeat 
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tlwinaelTM  •*«7  t*'^  months  or  we*k*. 
Mafte  tijef  torfct  titat  Xha  pressure  iroup« 
««rk  alslkt  and  day.  ax^nltt  after  monih. 
viUi  tl>*l«H  tnem? 

You  Ukd  I  know,  d^ar  Cos^grwunan.  tb«r« 
juu  b««n  «  l«t-up  in  Inflation  p>rM»ures 
PrlTM  >•▼•  Btopped  g>Mn«t  up  Here  and 
tlMre.  In  f»ct.  they  h«^  declined  a  bit  You 
and  I  atao  know,  however  that  thia  ta  but  a 
temporary  lull  In  the  atorm  that  when  the 
fuU  impact  of  the  dafenae  program  Is  leit 
late  ihla  autumn  or  ear'.y  in  liie  wlntar  ter- 
rific prwuraa  wiU  arVae  The  mail  from 
ruur  constituent*  »t  that  luiie  no  doubt 
win  Increaae.  but  tbe  inflation  surge  will 
already  tie  on  arid  for  Consresa  once  more 
ft  win  be  too  IJttle  and  too  late 

Controls  ran  b<  rfectir-e 
Another  thing  th&t  you  and  I  know  U 
tliat  controla.  whr^  they  do  not  cure  the 
fundamental  cauacs  of  tnflatton.  can  be  ef- 
fectlra.  partlctilarly  orer  limited  periods  of 
ttBW  and  tr  tb«y  are  strictly  enforced.  In 
orttO'  to  moderate  the  results  of  Inflatton 
tba  pubtte,  and  apparently  Congress,  fa- 
▼Qv«d  tike  tmpoattlon  of  controls  while  the 
mare  baalc  factors  were  bein^  attacked 

WUaoo.  Jotmaton.  and  DlSalle  have 
tbetr  powers  rery  moderately.  Tfce 
pubUe.  in  fact,  was  disappointed  that  they 
did  not  crack  down  more  sharply.  In  par- 
tieiUar.  tba  pwtaik:  wanted  price  rotl-backs. 
Very  few  w«r«  ordered,  the  most  notable  be- 
ing In  UvMCock  where  prices  had  moved 
abcad  ao  rapidly  tliat  maat  was  disappear- 
tnc  from  many  table*  despita  the  fact  that 
tike  pactara  tbemaelTca.  at  least  temporarily. 
operating  at  a  loaa. 

ick  tnduBQT.  which  mccaarftilly 
foagtkt  prtaa  ecmtrtds  dnrtng  World  War  II. 
ones  mot*  ftrded  for  the  straggle.  Feeders 
batf  bomlit  blgb-firloed  staers  coofldent.  as 
ly  — f Tiiiili  were  In  buying  excessive 
of  blfb-prl'wd  eleetrtcal  goods  and 
that  tba  public  would  pay  any  price. 
that  tbcT  eouM  make  a  fast  buck.  If 
roOcd  back.  It  would  end  their 
to  make  a  kllMng.  It  ta  not  rur- 
ttat  tbey  bowled 
Aa  far  tba  producers  thcmselTes.  tbey  had 
«^  bat  aspacted  to  do  better, 
at  todiyli  high  prloea  tbey  are  raltu:- 
taat  to  aoll  tbate  cattle  baeaoae  tbey  belteve 
tliay  can  taraak  tba  back  of  price  control  and 
tbat  tba  eoBsumerm.  generally,  have  so  mucb 
aooay  tbat  tbay  are  willing  to  pay  almost 
aoythlBC  for  tbclr  meat. 

Ttia  alaqghtcr  quota  aystera.  Congremman, 
waa  a  wry  ammitlal  weapon  tn  tbe  hands  of 
of  Prtea  gtablltmtlon  to  keep  meat 
Into  black  marketa.  Baeognla- 
Ing  tbat  tf  a  miAclent  amctmt  of  meat  were 
dtvertatf  firom  ncrmal  channels  Into  the  black 
martma.  tbe  whole  prloe-consrol  effort  would 
faU  acwrt.  tbe  preaatire  groups  concentrated 
tb^r  attack  ob  thla  quota  system  and  as  this 
ti  vrtttmi  I  widwatand  that  it  la  out.  Thla 
■ansHlar  by  Onngraw  to  tbe  cattle  lobby 
atrfikaa  me  aa  a  tragic  betrayal  of  the  public 


defenma  aefleeletf 

tbe   mens    fundamental    de- 
af tba  doOar  have  been  pretty  much 
bai  abown  acaae  iadi- 
«i  eat  approprtttlaoe  bot  eartatnl) 
to  *»*4*r»H  tbat  It  baUaraa  tbat 
and  tfeie  daslrabtUty  at  pre- 
a  Dcv  riee  tn  pileea  warrant*  a  pro- 
tar  m  tbe  Oovemmcnt  u 

ot  tbe  picture.  Congreai 

vltb  tbe  tas  bUl.  ap. 

mSma  at  the  pubUc'i  raaetloit 

tci  tba  altenuie  oon- 

oT  alill  blgber  prtoaa.    Li 

aseoaa  stlU  wfllUig  tn 

oi-pbaisa.  tbe  paariaii* 

IMtriotte  boldera  at  aoT< 

tba  vbtta-eoUar  wortert.  tbi 

and  WMirvuilaed  labor  pay 


fnr  the  cleffnite  tifort  Ihrainth  higher  prices 
becs'jse  It  lacks  the  CvUirape  to  write  a  "Ht 
law  which  wnuld  brlntj  in  the  needed  rc;-- 
enues. 

At  the  sfime  t^me  Coneiesa,  once  m.^re 
acUnc  under  the  whiplash  of  the  prcs-s^.r'" 
gruu^s.  ha«  threatened  t.i  foroe  an  ea.-ui^  f 
credit  restrictions  m  the  iAc  i>f  «dm>i.;'  i  ii.  . 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  thai  'h:s 
would  be  a  gT:ev  lus  minialce  and  cU•^p^.e 
factual  evidence  that  the  oomblnetl  ".  »  ir.- 
tary  and  rettulatory  restrictions  h.Hve  -hus  fp.r 
failed  tn  reduce  sigaihcantiy  c  ut^tai.cUi.fj 
credit 

I  hope,  dear  Con^jressm-in 


this  letter  In  the  spirit  i.    vi, ; 
written.  a£  represent!:. >:      ".e 
one  of  your   ctmstituf iii.-.   « 

to  fcrtnd  but  i%  deeply   c 
domestic  rutlcx  k 

Respec'fuUy  y'-..r.<. 

ROfcEHT  P 


|ini  «i;l  accept 
k-h  It  !■!  I.'  been 
Inci're  views  of 
it)  ii.us  no  axes 
ibuut   tlie 


i.  ern',a 


Va.ndekfC'?:l, 


We  N«e<l  a  Real  Control  Law  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  YORK 

TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREFENT.MIVES 

Mo'idav.  July  16.  J952 

Mr.  MXT-TER  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  John  Stuart, 
which  appeared  m  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  15,  is  most  apropos: 
Peick  Dtlats  Htt  Food  Pfoctssor.^ — C^v- 
CKXS8'  Inaction  on  Conthols  H.^s  c^rr.HT 
Mant  "im  Middli.  ■   Halted  JusTimm  Rr- 

DfCrtONS — FtNANCIN'C        Is        COMPI_IC\Tr!> — 

Dncdtaintt  on  FuTtraK  Cmlincs  Hor  ds  W 
Loan  Applications  To  Acquixk  New  Ha«- 

▼S3T 

(By  John   Stuar  ) 

CcnsressioraJ  Inaction  on  contr-'Is  h.i.'; 
caught  about  half  of  the  fox!  processor?  m 
the  United  States  between  the  general  price 
fieeze  of  January  and  the  Increased  prlcc«! 
permitted  on  due  prorjf  of  lncTea.5ed  costs,  a 
formtila  withdrawn  when  controls  were  not 
renewed  on  July  1. 

A  surrey  yesterday  showed  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  situation  are  preventing  price 
reductions  that  might  otherwise  be  put  Into 
effect. 

The  uncertainty  la  further  ccmpllcatlns; 
the  loan  applications  of  ford  processors  who 
seek  to  finance  the  inventories  they  mvis* 
acquire  dtirlng  the  forthconUng  barves): 
season. 

SATS  CaOP  CAN  NO'    WAfT 

One  Important  flrure  In  the  food  flpid 
yesterday  charactrrlxed  it  In  this  ^rrim 
fashion: 

"Congress  can  ponder — not  to  say  dawdle 
But  tbe  crops  cant,  and  neither  can  »p 
We've  not  only  got  to  buy  them  but  prwess 
them  and  finance  ourselves  un  our  estin:a:es 
of  coats  and  future  prlcea.  A  great  industry 
haa  never  been  more  critically  In  the 
middle." 

This  man.  who  refused  to  be  quoted  for 
tbe  obTloua  rcaaon  that  he  does  not  want  to 
be  called  aa  a  congrcaslooal  witness,  pointed 
out  tbat  when  tbe  general  price  freeze  was 
made  effective  on  January  25  (trocesaors  were 
caught  with  inventories  tx}th  beluw  and 
above  tbe  ceilings  then  set.  Recognizing 
this,  tbe  OOce  of  Price  Stabiltzation  ceiling 
prtee  regulation  23.  under  which  price  "roll 
{orvarda^  aa  well  as  roll -backs  were  to  be 
permitted. 
9r  To  take  advantage  at  sucb  roll -forwards. 
bowever,  procesaors  bad  to  Ale  schedules  of 
their  coetA  lo  complicated  and  expeiu'i ve  that 


tn  n-.any  Instances  they  cculd  not  complete 
them  by  the  annotinced  deadline  In  May.  So 
the  diadllne  wiis  extended  to  July  1. 

sciriDui-rs  not  coMPt-mo 

Bv  J'Jlv  1,  when,  ri'iigrcss  having  failed 
tu  act  Or^S  called  r.fT  all  chan»;ep.  even  the 
biggest   f'    '1    procersscr^   hncl    not    c'lmpl-^'ed 


the'.r   scl;'<l!:lfs 


lll*'!« 


.\'-ult. 


they  are  unwllUne  now  to  reduce  pri -es  on 
lines  duf  ;  r  rt.-ductMn  through  soitening 
of  the  r'.rA-'x>d  mirltets  because  th-v  are 
unable  to  r'sf.mate  their  losses  on  !;thPr  Iir.es 
wh"re  their  properly  Justified  Increased  prices 
h-.ive   been  suspended 

Tlie  maker  cf  one  of  the  rm  - 1  iinp'  r;.int 
inventory  loans  in  the  food  field  rerus»;d  to 
disruss  the  situatli  :i  -.esterdav  He  s  id  he 
had  not  i:nly  to  fice  the  bankers  w!.u  :i-..!f1e 
the  loan  but  the  annual  nieetlne  i  f  his  c  )r- 
porations  stutkliolders  m.xt  weiK  '.And 
whit  can  I  tPll  them""  he  a.'-ked. 

Ltlte  m  <t  corp<3ratlon  lieads.  he  does  net 
Ilk.-  c  .t.!ro;s  B'lt  he  describes  'he  uncer- 
'.lUit.'.s  created  by  congressional  dfUy  as 
'A  r>e  •'i;':i  'ill  the  heii  bureaucracy  ever 
CaLisrtl   industry." 


iQternational  Labor  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALirORNU 

IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr  SHELL.EY  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Geneva,  Switzerland,  was  the 
scene  of  the  thirty- fourth  general  con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
sanization — the  ILO.  I  am  extremely 
proud  that  in  the  past,  as  an  official  of 
the  labor  movement  in  this  country.  I 
have  had  direct  contact  with  and  have 
contributed  something  lo  the  work  of 
this  rreat  organization. 

As  most  of  us  know,  the  United  States 
besjan  offlcial  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  ILO  back  in  1934.  A  total  of  60 
nations  are  now  members  of  the  organi- 
zation and  work  together  to  accomplish 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded — the  promotion  of  peace  by  im- 
provinK  sc  ial  and  economic  conditions 
among  working  people  everywhere.  The 
ILO  is  now  one  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations.  The  prac- 
tical means  used  to  work  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  organization's  goal  Is  the 
study  of  such  questions  as  working  con- 
ditions, wages,  hours,  child  labor,  social 
security,  industrial  safety,  employment 
and  industria.1  training,  with  emphasis 
on  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of 
the  ideal  of  human  dignity.  The  results 
of  .such  studies  are  gone  over  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  the  participating  countries,  con- 
ventions are  formulated,  ratified  at  the 
general  conferences,  and  sent  to  the  sev- 
eral nations  for  adoption  and  effectua- 
tion. 

At  the  recent  general  conference  Mr. 
David  A.  Morse,  the  Director  Oeneral 
of  the  ILO.  prefaced  his  annual  report 
with  a  statement  underscoring  tJie  fun- 
damental beliefs  and  principlei;  upon 
which  the  organization  bases  \ii>  work. 
Because  of  the  inspirational  nai:ure  of 
the  simple  and  yet  tremendously  impor- 
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tant  credo  which  Mr.  Morse  voiced,  I  In- 
clude the  accompanying  excerpts  from 
his  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  p>oint: 

E.xcEEPTs  From  Report  Made  bt  Daxtd  A. 
Ml  RSE  Director-Genekal  of  the  iNTiaNA- 
t:  nai-  Labor  Oftici:  to  the  International 
Laecr   Conference.  Geneva,   Switzerland, 

JrN£  6.  1951 

Often  during  the  past  3  years  deleeatea 
h.i\e  siigge-ted  before  the  Conference  and  to 
n'.e  pers'jnaliy  that  the  International  Labor 
Organisation  should  pause  fr"m  time  to  time 
t  I  reflect  on  the  simple  belief.?  which  under- 
lie its  work.  •  •  •  Ttxlay.  in  a  time  of 
uncertainty  and  fear,  when  the  hearts  of 
many  may  be  faltering  bef  re  the  tremen- 
dous Issues  confronting  u".  when  millions  In 
vast  areas  of  the  world  are  a'vakenlne  to  the 
p<"ss  ill  ill  ties  within  them,  I  have  felt  It  to 
be  The  mi  ment  to  pau'-e  fir  reflection,  I 
h.'ive  attempted  to  rest.f-f  the  beliefs  our 
work  is  founded  upon,  to  discern  the  prog- 
ress in  past  years  as  a  basi~  for  s^iher  op- 
timism in  the  future,  and  to  suggest  h^w 
these  beliefs  must  inspire  the  developments 
taking  shap  in  oyr  midst  if  we  are  to  achieve 
pr   eress   in   tiie   vears   ahead 

The  maiiisprine  of  our  work,  as  Indeed  f  f 
nil  true  pr-cress.  has  always  been  the  behef 
In  the  essential  worth  and  dienlty  of  The  in- 
dividual. ■  •  *  It  Ls  from  those  fe'v 
who  have  seen  clearly  tlie  implications  of 
this  belief  that  has  come  the  in-spiration  for 
the  advances  of  the  human  race-  the  move- 
ments toward  liberry  of  thought  and  ex- 
pres.st.n.  toward  p<illtiC3l  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  the  S'.x-ial  achievements  of  past 
gpneraticns.      •      •      • 

We  must  work  toward  a  society  where  each 
Individual  C3V,  hve  a  natural  and  civilized 
life,  with  full  scope  for  the  development  of 
his  abilities  and  yet  with  a  -ense  of  respon- 
sibility to  others  and  to  the  community  at 
large:  a  .-^ciety  which  will  satisfy  the  need 
cf  the  individual  to  belong,  to  feel  that  his 
life  has  nie.Tnii;g.  and  to  render  service  to 
h;  fell  >w  men.  We  must  guarantee  po- 
litic,i!  and  civil  liberties  so  that  freedom  and 
social  justice  may  grow  together  from 
strength  to  strength  In  mutual  fulfir.raent. 
Only  thus  can  we  create  a  democratic  society 
where  man  can  be  truly  man.  This  Is  the 
way  of  proKrcss  and  cf  peace 

The  obstacle.*  and  dangers  in  our  path  are 
a  challenge  to  the  best  in  us.  They  are.  in 
short,  the  conditions  of  pcverty.  disease,  ig- 
norance and  injustice  stunting  the  lives  of 
mil. ions  today,  the  enslavement  of  other 
millions,  the  Injustices  which  can  result 
from  too  rapid  industrialization  and  Im- 
personal bureaucracy,  the  eCects  of  war,  pet- 
ty nationalism;  and.  throughout  all.  the 
block  of  fear,  freezing  action  or  driving  men 
Into  dangerous  paths.  These  are  among  the 
real  threats  to  peace.  These  must  be  the 
object  of  attack.     •     •     • 

There  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  ac- 
ceptance of  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of 
all  Individuals  must  be  the  central  concern 
of  national  policy;  that  all  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  should  be 
able  to  do  so  in  decent  and  constantly  Im- 
pro\lng  conditions;  and  that  all  resources 
should  be  developed  and  utilized  to  this 
end.  This  is  no  longer  mere  theory.  This 
conviction  Is  slowly  finding  expression  In 
achievement. 

Wherever  this  conviction  has  taken  root 
the  working  man  is  no  longer  a  unit  In  the 
liibcr  market,  or  a  cipher  In  national  statis- 
tics, but  is  a  respected  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity Independent  trade  unions  have 
fought  their  way  through  opposition,  often 
through  bloodshed,  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. There  Is  »  growing  tinderstandlng 
among  employers  of  their  rcoponslblllty  to 
the  general  public  Interest  and  of  the  Im- 
portance of  human  relations  and  good  work- 
li:g  and  living  conditions  to  sound  national 
Ufe.    •     •     • 


We  have  also  learned  tliat  enterprise  and 

Initiative  are  Indispensable  if  anything  posi- 
tive Is  to  be  achieved.  The  difficulties  are  so 
great  that  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty.  Ig- 
norance, and  disease  can  be  broken  only  If 
those  who  have  enterprise  and  Initiative  are 
willing  and  able  to  use  them.  Governments, 
private  individuals,  and  International  organ- 
izations can  contribute  In  different  ways. 
Together  they  can  take  the  essential  steps  of 
progress. 

They  must  proceed  with  a  full  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  all  the  facts.  They 
will  not  achieve  progress,  and  may  even  cause 
1  backward  movement  In  society,  if  they  at- 
tem.pt  more  than  can  be  surcesFfully  man- 
aged at  once,  or  if.  by  introducing  methods 
alien  to  the  qualities  and  character  of  the 
people,  they  break  down  the  structure  cf 
society  and  have  nothing  wherewith  to  re- 
place it.  They  must  relate  thtir  plans  to 
the  resources  available  and  to  the  practical 
difficulties  before  them,  and  work  only  in 
ways  which  can  win  the  understanding  and 
support  of  the  people  themselves.     •     «     • 

We  need  an  open  world.  We  need  a  wide 
understanding  between  all  people,  the  meet- 
ing of  man  with  man.  of  mind  with  mind. 
No  barrier  should  exist  to  the  free  movement 
of  people  and  of  ideas.  Without  an  open 
world  we  shall  never  be  free  from  suspicion 
and  fear,  we  shall  never  move  toward  a 
society  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  later  pro- 
ceedin::s  of  the  ILO  General  Conference 
at  Geneva.  Mr.  George  P.  Delaney.  Inter- 
national Representative  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  an  official 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Conference. 
addres.sed  the  delegates  on  the  ver>'  mat- 
ter which  is  now  causing  the  Conaress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  as  a 
whole  so  much  concern — control  of  in- 
flation durmg  the  period  of  defense  re- 
armament to  meet  the  Communist 
threat.  In  his  address  Mr.  Delaney,  as  he 
said,  was  "speaking  for  both  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole."  The  views  on  wage  policy  and 
economic  stabilization  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Conference  are.  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  \iews  of  the  American  people 
today.  This  House  would  do  well  to  l)ear 
them  in  mind  as  it  votes  this  week  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  I  submit  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Delaney's  remarks  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Spexch    bt    George    P     Delantt,    Workkks* 
Deuicate.  UNirm  States  and  Indcenatton- 

AL   REFarSENTATIvr   OF  THE   A.  F.    OF   L  ,    THX 

THimr-FotntTH    General    Conference    of 
THE  ILO.  Geneva,  SwrntraiLAND.  June  1951 

I  should  like,  before  coramentlng  on  the 
Director -General's  report,  to  announce  that 
I  am  happy  and  gratified  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  1945,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organization  has  joined  with  the  American 
Pederauion  of  Lal)or  In  participating  in  the 
work  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. I  am  fortunate  In  having  as  my  ad- 
visers. In  addition  to  the  four  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
four  officials  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.  In  eipressing  my  views  on 
the  question  of  wage  policy  and  economic 
stabilization,  I  am  speaking  for  both  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  C^^anizations  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  well  as 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  threat  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion, the  free  nations  have  been  compelled 
to  rearm  In  self-defense.    With  rearmament 


has  come  a  new  danger  of  InflaUon.  Infla- 
tion, once  it  appears,  tends  t<i  s'pread  with- 
out regard  to  national  boundaries,  until  it 
becomes  the  common  properly  ot  all  na- 
tions. 

It  Is.  of  course,  up  to  each  country  to  work 
out  Its  own  best  answer  to  the  many  prob- 
lems which  arise,  according  to  Its  own  par- 
ticular likes.  Nevertheless,  these  problems 
are  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  i»ll  of  us. 
and  it  is  both  timely  and  appropriate  that 
they  should  be  brought  forward  for  discus- 
sion at  this  meeting. 

These  matters  are  complex  and  Involved, 
but  they  have  very  practical  consequences, 
as  we  have  learned  only  too  well  over  the 
past  decade  or  two.  In  particular,  the  ques- 
tion of  wage  policy— whiCh  meaas  the  bread 
and  butter  of  all  workers— Is  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  trade  unions  everywhere 

Speaking  for  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  re- 
state here  the  views  which  we  have  sought 
to  advance  as  a  basts  for  public  policy  with 
respect  to  wages  under  the  ccndillons  now 
prevalUng  In  the  United  Stat«s. 

It  IS  our  firm  belief  that  lo  succeed  In  its 
objectives,  governmental  wage  policy  dur- 
ing this  peritxl  oi'  inflation  must  be  based 
up<^in  a  recognition  of  thre<!'  basic  principles: 
First  The  role  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  practices  and  rt^latUmshlps  developed 
under  collective  bargaining,  must  continue 
to  be  of  fundamental  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional economy.  Steps  taken  In  accordance 
with  public  policies  In  the  field  of  wages 
may  supplement,  but  they  mtist  never  sup- 
plant, coUiMTtlve  bargaining. 

Second  No  policy  of  restraint  with  re- 
gard to  wages  can  be  successful  unless  pre- 
ceded bv  an  over-all  system  of  antl-lnfla- 
tion  controls,  based  squarely  upon  and 
gi.lded  by  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  sac- 
rifice. 

Third  Wnge  restraint  Is  not  &\  end  In 
Itself.  Production  is  the  baste  counterforce 
to  I'lfliaton  Wage  policies  which  provoke 
industrl  1  unrest,  which  Interfere  with  the 
best  use  of  manpower  and  resources,  or  which 
deprive  w  rkers  of  any  real  stake  In  Indus- 
trial progress,  will  In  the  long  run  defeat 
their  own  broader  purposes. 

If  they  are  to  prove  successful,  wage  pol- 
icies must  prove  adaptable  lo  Industrial  re- 
alities, and  to  changing  conditions  and 
needs.  They  must  seek  to  avoid,  rather  than 
to  emphasize,  the  use  of  rigid  arbitrary 
formulas  having  no  better  Justification  than 
administrative  convenience.  They  must 
offer  workers  the  assurance  that  considera- 
tions of  justice  have  not  fallen  victim  to  con- 
siderations of  expediency— tbat  their  grtev- 
ances  are  to  receive  a  fair  hearing  and  prompt 
adjustment,  and  that  ample  scope  will  be 
allowed  for  the  alleviation  of  hardships. 
Ttiey  must  encourage  the  correction,  rather 
than  the  perpetuation,  of  inequities  and  dis- 
parities in  !.he  wage  structure. 

To  stabilize  does  not  mean  to  make  static. 
Rigid  ii.nd  Inflexible  wage  controls  could  only 
prove  detrimental  to  an  enlightened  con- 
cept of  stability,  particularly  in  conjunction 
with  a  long-range  defense  effort  such  as  that 
which  confronts  us  now.  Th*y  could  only 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  labor  mobility, 
morale  and  efficiency.  In  the  administration 
of  any  wage  pwDgram.  flexibility  is  a  basic 
requisite.  It  la  essential  to  genuine — as  con- 
trasted with  superficial — stability. 

This  means  that  a  high  degree  of  trust  and 
reliance  should  be  placed  In  the  practices 
and  procedures  which  have  evolved  under 
collective  bargaining.  A  workable  wage  stab- 
ilization policy  miist  recognl»  that  collec- 
tive bargainlns  Is  Itself  a  system  of  equitable 
BtabUlzatlon.  Negotiated  wage  agreenoents — 
unlike  prices  which  rise  from  day  to  day — 
eliminate  uncontrolled  fluctuations,  and 
offer  guaranties  of  stability  fo-  their  -lura- 
tlon.     They   reduce    the   uncertainties   and 
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r«spomlt>>«  lea-  mft««on 

runJ»tTi»nr«,  ecUectiT*  banr»mlnf  hm»  <U- 
Tviofwd  roatetic  Msd  pr»rtic*J  method*  lor 
tUe  »dmliitatr«UOE  ct  wtucf  stAiadard?.  en  l^♦ 
bails  erf  t4»  flrnt-hand  riperlenc*  of  ih-^ 
most  famUter  with  tli*  t*rt*  of  «  flwii  nt- 
uattoo.  la  1«»  o€  lt«  »»*bi51«ln«  role  col- 
l«ctiT«  imimmiivit  mwt  cir.Ui:-.»  to  be  th* 
prtmary  BB«ttzvs  by  «hi<-h  Hvwe  staiKlam*  tire 
cstabllslMd  and  »dmmist*r«l  Natioaal  wafe 
poiV"t  should  b«  *  supp}*n»ent  to.  r»th*r 
than  a  'ubrutm«  fr  '^r.t  ooUfctlvs  barfain- 
Icg  proocas. 

XncRwas   m   tb«   fmeral   level   cf   wages. 
Bcrrtnf  to  offset  tncreases  In  UTtr.«  cost*,  are 
•  cooacquenc*  rather  than  s  csuae  of  price 
Inflatloc.     Our  experience  since  the  Kxjrean 
oQtbreak  provide*  ample  proof  of  this.    The 
sharpest   prWe    Increaaes    hare    occurred    iTi 
cooiBkodmM   where   wares   are   a   relatively 
nc|il>«lbto  factor  In  the  cost  of  prodxjctlon. 
asd  for  which  the  IncooMs  of  workers  fxir- 
r.8a>>    none    ol   the   direct    maxket    demand. 
OoutatoOStT    mariet    speculation.    Inventor; 
hoardin«    and    prrtJteertnf    tor    dealers    ami 
raanttfKtarers  have  been  at  the  seat  of  th<? 
tnHaUaoarr  dlsaaae 

To  atlamp*  to  oomhat  IrJUtkHi  through  a 
poUcT  of  WAffc  restraint,  unaccompauied  ^y 
etrectlT*  price  controis.  or  to  deny  »ork«rs 
wace  adjiwtmenta  to  compensate  for  pnce 
liiijMMW,  would  be  to  attempt  to  cure  th«.t 
iTiwiw  by  attacfclnjt  one  of  its  symptoms. 

To  apfjroach  the  prohlem  of  Lcilatiun  coi:.- 
trol  tltfougb  the  route  of  wage  restrali.-J 
ritppty  becasM^  wages  are  eaaier  to  control 
than  prices  would  work  the  gravest  ln'usTx.e 
upon  tboae  who  work  for  wiges  and  wlarie*. 
azMt  wonld  tinpoc«  an  undue  share  cf  the 
burden  upon  tliose  who  are  least  tn  a  pcsi- 
tlan  to  tear  tt. 

AjBOieaa  wmkers  are  willing  to  do  thrlr 
part  sad  V-t  accep*  their  fust  share  cf  «.r.y 
nceaaaary  sacrifices  Involved  in  the  d^^fense 
cOtart.  Bat  we  say  that  they  must  not  be  re- 
qutred  to  auffer  the  economic  conaequeneea 
of  lntrtattTir  or  administrative  tenderr.e«8 
toward  other  groups  that  are  sctually  far 
bettar  aM«  to  bear  this  burden  of  sacrlftce. 
THey  CBsno*  ba  expected  to  take  kindly  to 
any  arraaceasect  whereby  they  are  cabled 
upon  to  subsidlw — throufh  redtKed  living 
la — sparlal  prlTllafea  and  immunities 
to  tbetr  empioycra,  their  landlords. 
with  whom  they  deal,  or  to 
and  profltacr*  at  lar?e. 
UtA  only  would  such  policies  TloUte  all 
standard  at  equity.  In  the  lone  nm  they 
would  ba  astf -dcfaattnc.  To  atteaipt  to  off- 
sat  liiaaltiiiiiij  loroes  tlirotjsh  a  poUcy  of 
luvah  nwUfcjyop  on  wa^ea  would  aerre  only 
to  hMt  tor  a  ttme  tba  baste  defects  and  fall- 
In  odMr  vital  araaa  of  control,  thereby 
tlM   cause  of   king-raace   oco- 

sookie 

TlM  fcreaa  at  inflation  sbouJd  be  counter- 

•etad  at  tiMir  point  of  origin,  and  in  thoas 

areas  where  controls  wUl  iavolTa  the  miaU- 

Mt  -Tft^'T  6e«rea  of  actual  hardship.    While 

■taMUastlon  pniietes  can  have  oniy  a 

t  eCsct  upon  incomes  In  th«  higher 

It  la  thara  that  substantial  margins 

of  T«t"*^f*"C  ean  be  moat  readily  curtailed 

vttlkoat  tmpatolng  health,  weilare,  or  pro- 

diwtiw  addancy.    Mcax  of  the  wa^e  carreer's 

^  on  Klta  oOker  hand,  is  spent  for  food. 

■t.  and  tta  ocbcr  nee*— i  Ties  of  llXe. 

anti'lnlUilion   policies   moat 

laelnda  an  aqfoltaMc  tax  program,  baaed  upon 

ttaa  prtoetple  of  ahiiity  to  pay     This  means 

tkm  ibouid  bear  heaviest  upon  in- 

vtCXk   high  incomes  and  corpora- 

irps  profita.    It  should  not  fur- 

tto  living  standards  ol  lowcr- 

Laeome  familica.  to  the  dctrl- 

'  bsnlth  and  weU  being. 

iea  must   Include   an  efteetlva 

•nforcad  program  cf  controU 

ajd  spscuiaUon,  as  well  aa 


price  ror.tmU  They  rru't  Snc'.ude  «  «T^'fm 
<-f  production  controls  which  vV.l  fifsuvf  'he 
now  af  mfttertal*  snd  rr<»nirres  Into  the  arens 
rt  greatevt  actual  clvtUvn  and  defense  m^ds. 
Only  vrhi'n  meaaurw  sxirh  s»  thi»5*'  ari»  m 
fiTTce  di-^s  It  become  appropriate  to  ask  t!-.e 
representatives  of  workers  'o  eserci^e  re- 
straint m  their  w«ee  nesroti.'itlcns. 

In  cl<T«'.ng.  I  can  p<'^^a•,»  be*:  sun-.rmrire 
cur  position  with  rr«:\rd  to  t^e  m.vr  ele- 
ments of  a  pnper  vMe  p<'.i".'  1:1  a  irenerHl 
system  on  antl-inflation  controls,  bv  q-i  t- 
Sn^t  fr  ci  the  .sta-emrnt  pre^erited  r.i  •!  e 
President  of  the  United  Sta»«  ^v  the  Tr.  '  ! 
Labor  PcUcy  Ccmmitte»?  on  Ueceir.^'T  .0. 
1»50- 

"The  waare  stablllm  K  n  p<)!u-v    m-;--    jn^r- 
mlt  tie  adjustment   -■'.   »-a^e  rao«   to  com- 
pensate fr*-   liicrea-es    in    the   rt  -t    <>(   ilvtn?. 
Waee   stabllirafion    nvi.-t    r   t    bev^ome    wage 
ireeHnft      This  fx-iUrv  :^ni<=t   al-^.-^  p:     Mde  for 
The  correction  if  sut>^t.ii:rt?ird  w  we  .^nd  the 
adjustment    ',^f    \r,^\\i\'\''<i    .n    «»T;«-.nt:    -sisje 
rates    within    r-r    ^>e--«-e»--.    lrrtu!=*ri^>':        r;  <. 
iicsr     «-e;i-r^C(,-«n':Zpd     prlncipl'^     tl^r     •*•  ice 
earners  shou.d  sh.i.'e  In   ihe  bf-neftt-"!  <  ;    ii.- 
dustrtal    pr  eress    and    lncre<i.^.s    in    i  r  <luc- 
tivlty  »-hich  the  Nitl   n  must  a-.l  w,l.   h -.ve 
from  its  lrd-a<:trlai   w-'-rk-^rs    sh''U:>:l   be   -:'e- 
clflcaliy  embodied   ;:.  the  y.ae>'  s'ansu.'n*.    ;i 
policy  '    A:-.y  wa^'e  st,i&..l7.^nvn   {;».:.■.■    n  •st 
recoeniie      existing      cf>:iectlvp       -jdre'i:  ■  ir,  ._t 
a;rce:r;e;  t-s  •vr.lch   Uiemj-elves   ."assure  ^Uib;!- 
i-v.     •     •     • 

"Overtirre  paviv.e-.t.s  f'  r  prrn:i'.'jm  work 
rK^w  prot^vted  bv  c^Uertiv^  bareairirifi:  asrree- 
nnen-ts  cr  exi?'lne  ".aw  mus;  cnntiniie  t-o  be 
held  mvlcl&te  Tl-.ese  prGvtslon.s  do  not  In 
any  way  preclude  the  worklr.i;  of  a  wirfc 
week  longer  than  that  now  cc.r.siderea  '.o 
be  ncnnai.  They  merely  provule  "ht'  .i.cen- 
tive  fjf  pr^i.;  Jvi.'. e  .vertia.e  xi.d  hui.tijy 
work." 

The  commi'tee  f  :rt.her  f'::i*''s  thn' ■  'Our 
labor  force  is  the  N«ti"n'i  Kreat-'-jt  <:'.ru-:i? 
asset.  Steps  ahculd  be  take.:,  to  streritthe'i 
and  enlarge  our  mai-p-jwer  r^^ijisrces  These 
steps  must  recccnize  the  !act  thi-t  fr-e  :;ib  r 
c&n  out-prc-duce  s.ii.-e  iiiix.r.  Free  mov '  *!.! 
plij  its  ro.e  ;:i  a'.'.uiuiug  cur  oDje-j"..c  .-f 
mailmuni  prc<lurticn  " 


!b»  Knvmond  M  Foley.  Housing  an 
Finance  Admlnlsirator.  overheard  a 
remark  that  led  to  the  discovery  tht 

PH.:      ■ -<'    \r.    -t   ret;loiiaI    ofHce   had    i 
t.::.     including     television     sets. 
•*-\\K).f$    aud  hi»slery      He  forced  the 
:    ,".   clfts  .ind  set   up  a   ptiUcy   to 

T'  ■■  flr;^  r'.-\.«a  of  stories,  ^hlle  Int 
;-  ;:  ,  (i  cs  i'.'  '  indicate  that  : 
th<"?e  whf  work  lor  the  Govemm 
lookuni  f<r  unearned.  If  not  tlUhont 
lars.  Nel"h»r  does  the  second  cla.os  o 
prove  that  ■»ll  ecvernniental  nffic 
watching  closely  to  prevent  such  incl 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  n-oKiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEN  FAIiViS 

Monday,  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  Mr  Spt^ak- 
er,  I  read  with  intere.-t  the  foilowir.,' 
thought -provokiner  and  sensible  editorial 
in  the  July  12  edition  of  the  Clay  Count  y 
Crescent  entitled  "No  Headlines  for 
These": 

Thanks  to  big  headline*  and  senja;.v;:i- 
loving  commeniaicrs,  the  people  ',i  the 
tJmted  States  are  thoroughly  fiini:iar  wr.h 
the  mink-coal  episode  and  the  huge  pr  li's 
that  a  few  people  have  m^de  Lhro.ij-.'i  the 
oooperatioa  of  the  5-percent  b<.ys  iu  Woau- 
Ington. 

Wot  many  have  heard  of  the  fol'awtni;  ne-Rs 
stones: 

(a)  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P 
Brannan  dismissed  two  officUils  because  they 
•eoeptad  favors  from  a  company  doing  bust- 
Data  with  tha  Government.  One  of  the 
ntrn.  tt  saams.  bought  a  television  set  and  an 
automobile  at  aholesale  by  using  the  com- 
pany's cradlU 


Does  America  Back  the  Ulster 
Bridgehead? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARtCS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.GRANAiAN 

'-F   PEXNSTLVANtA 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  IIVLS 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

^T•.  GRANAH.AN  Mr  Speal  er.  un- 
der >;ivp  tn  extend  my  remark.^  I  wi.>^h 
to  include  .m  article  by  Senator  Dtnis 
Ireland.  pubU.-hed  in  the  Irish  c^a^azme 
Hibtrnia.  m  the  issue  of  Mar  h  1951. 
Senator  Ireland  is  a  well-k.no\*n  lournal- 
ist  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who 
work>  ceasele.s.slv  for  the  abolition  of 
the  partition  of  Ireland. 

The  article  follows: 

DCFb    .AMERIC*    B.\C-K    THE    ULSTER    Br:DCEHE*D' 

tBy  S^'nator  Denis  Ireland) 
iSo  loiu:  .15  'he  English  ccnsid 'r  th?.*  a 
"foreign"  l.>!.ind  .n  their  ocean  R- n"-.  hc'.ds 
direful  posEihiUties  in  t'.nie  cf  emtrcr^ncy  so 
lcr-5  •a-ill  they  h'-ld  on  to  our  5.x  ncrth- 
eastprn  counties.  Instead  cf  futil ;  protests 
and  rhetorical  slognns  can  we  net  evolve  an 
all-Ireland  defense  plan,  an  an' ipartition 
doc-impnt  th.^t  must  engage  the  s 'rinus  at- 
tention of  W<ishlngton,  London,  and  Bel- 
fast?! 

D-iring  the  second  act  of  World  Wnr  II  the 
pro-BrltI,~h.  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ''rotes'-ant 
E'li.'^copal  influences  In  the  Amercan  State 
Departmen'  worked  on  the  assumption  that 
since  Britain  is  closer  to  Irelanc  it  rrr.ist 
know  niore  alxjut  Irish  affairs,  and  !  hat  there- 
fore American  policy  in  Ireland  n.u.st  d'  ve- 
t.v.!  with  and  reinforce  British  pcl.cy  in  I.e- 
land. 

It  was  a  strange  as.sumptlon  In  ace  of  ~^0 
ye.irs  of  Anglo-Irish  hl.story,  Bv  t  any  in- 
telligent Dii^hman  must  believe  the  a.  sump- 
iMn  was  made,  hence  the  Amerlc  vn  Reriib- 
Itcs  hamhanded  handling  of  Ir.ih  afT.iirs 
under  the  by-no-means-lamented  Mr.  David 
Gray  Hei.ce.  t«o,  the  reticent  oflcia!  atti- 
tude toward  Ireland  that  pe.-slits  to  the 
pre:ient  day  Once  the  Amerlcai  Repuhllc 
eniired  World  War  II.  it  was,  £  dmiltedly, 
b'und  to  act  on  the  basis  of  the  llvisinn  of 
Ixp:and  then  existing,  but  a  little  intelligent 
an.ilvs!.-  then,  and  a  minimum  of  estrospec- 
tive  analybi.s  now.  should  have  ccnvlnced  tt 
then,  and  should  convince  It  tcdi  y.  that  as 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned  it  has  been,  and 
is  being.  led  up  the  garden  path  by  British 
imperialism.  For  the  assumption  the  Amer- 
ican Stale  Department  took  over  l>ck,  stock, 
and  barrel,  and,  apparently,  without  the 
slightest  examination,  from  the  iTltlsh  waa 
that  the  division  of  Ireland  positively  guar- 
anteed the  security  cf  the  "British  Isles," 
and  that  the  "Dlster"  bridgehead  was  a  gift 
fium  God. 
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N(  w,  the  first  thing  that  would  strike  an 
Intelligei.t  schoolboy  about  that  assumption 
Is  th.1t  one  of  the  Islands  included  in  the 
British  Isles  Is  not  British;  so  little  British 
that  m  World  War  II  three-quarters  ol  it  had 
succeeded  in  remaining  neutral.  And  the 
sec  !id  thing  that  would,  one  imagines,  strike 
a  member  of  a  Ftate  Department  or  For- 
eisn  Otf.re  was  that  the  British  Imperial 
General  Staff  was  laying  down  the  law  about 
an  islaiiti  where  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  declared,  and  were  pre- 
pared with  arms  in  their  hands  to  maintain, 
that  thev  were  not  within  the  British  Em- 
pire. That  was  not  a  very  promisine  .start 
for  the  Inioerial  or  British  Isles  theory  of 
Irish  C''Ipnse.  and  American  diplomacy 
mleht  ''t  Irnst  have  been  less  ham-handed 
In  Irish  iifTairs  durlne  W':rld  War  II  if  It 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  it.  It 
mlEht  pvf-n  todR/  d'scover  jus*  how  far  Brit- 
ish stupiditv  about  Ireland  has  led  It  up  the 
garden  path.  If  it  was  prepared  to  reflect  nn 
Irish  affairs  after  the  event.  If  it  were, 
for  example,  prepared  to  reflect  on  the  di- 
vided Ireland  thf^ory  so  hel'ved  of  the  Brit- 
l.i^h  Imperial  Genera!  Staff.  It  m.'.sht  dis- 
cover wliat  every  Irishman  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  political  anaf^mv  of  his 
own  country  knows  to  be  the  Irish  pons 
asinorum  of  the  years  1939-45  -namely,  that 
partition  made  It  impossible  for  Ireland  to 
produce  a  cleir-cut  rencion  o'  nny  kind. 
In  order  to  brine  home  the  eff^^rt  to  Amen- 
ran"N  we  have  onlv  to  inquire  whether  the 
United  Ftr.tes  wruld  ever  have  entered  the 
war  if  the  R,°rred  union  bet-veen  its  North 
and  South  had  been  still  unachioved.  if  their 
Northeastern  States  had  been  occupied  by 
Brif'^h  troops,  and  if  there  had  been  no  such 
provocation  as  Pea*-!  Harbor'' 

Having  msde  clear  to  Wa-^hineton  the 
basic  fact  that.  Insofar  a^  American  policy 
accented  lock  stock,  and  b^'.rrel  from.  Britain 
the  theory  that  Irish  division  was  som.ehow 
a  kind  of  God-sent  contribution  to  Brlti.^h 
secu'-ity  In  the  last  war.  It  was  it-'elf  helping 
to  ^nn2  about  the  very  results  it  deplored, 
our  Etntesmen,  in  their  e\pos-.tlr.n  of  com- 
mon sense  in  relation  to  Ireland  ar;d  the 
strategic  security  of  the  eastern  Atlantic, 
raicht  then  eo  on  to  point  out  the  absurdi- 
ties cf  the  British  Isles  theory  as  it  aSccts 
the  use  of  Irl?h  mrinnower  In  wartime  As 
I  pointed  out  In  Hibernia  last  April,  the 
theory  that  Ireland,  far  from  beinc  a  nation, 
Is  lus*  n  stratecic  extension  Into  tb.e  Atlantic 
of  the  island  of  Britain,  leads  to  an  Alice  in 
\V  '..clerland  situation  in  which  Irishmen 
are  taken  out  of  Ireland  to  serve  in  the 
armies  o'  foreign  natiim'.  and  are  then  re- 
placed in  Ireland  by  foreign  trocps  whose 
pre=en'^e  in  Ireland  helps  to  be-devil  the 
Irish  political  situation  I:  is.  in  effect, 
verv  m.vich  as  if  the  British  and  Americans 
had  derl.Tred  in  the  last  war  that  the  defense 
of  Stalingrad  would  have  been  much  better 
carried  out  by  British  and  American  troops. 
uith  the  Russians  standing  by  as  spectators. 


In  thi= 
crowning 
situation 

counties. 


ULSTER    LOYAIISM 

catalcig  of  muddled  thinking  one 
nb-^urdity  Is  still  mlssini; — the 
In  wartime  Inside  the  loval  six 
Here  the  Americans  must  be 
better  Informed  than  thev  pretend  to  be. 
because  they  were  there  to  see  f"r  them- 
selves. They  must  know  that  the  recruiting 
figure-  of  the  Ulster  loyalists,  even  when 
swollen  by  the  figures  of  men  from  the  26 
countries  who  enlisted  In  Belfast,  do  not 
m.ake  impressive  reading.  They  must  know 
the  proportion  of  able-bodied  young  Prot- 
estants who,  Instead  of  fighting  Germans, 
were  enrolled  In  semi-Fascist  armed  police 
fo-ces  to  keep  watch  over  the  other  young 
Irishmen  who  were  only  t(X)  anxious  to  de- 
fend their  own  country,  so  long  as  they  were 
allowed  to  defend  It  in  their  owm  green  uni- 
form The  whole  thine  bolls  down  In  retro- 
spect  to   a   mixture   of   wasted   eSort,   farce. 


and  an  extremely  revolting  hypocrisy  on  the 
part  of  the  more  blatant  and  self-adulatory 
Ulster  loyalists.  Here,  In  fact,  was  merely 
another  portion  of  the  hell-brew  conc<Tcted 
in  Ireland  by  British  and  American  mud- 
dled thinking,  *  not  to  mention  vigorous 
stirring  from  Ulster,  and  the  main  impres- 
sion that  emerges  in  retrospect  is  that  Irish- 
men, Englishmen,  and  Americans  should  all 
alike  thank  a  merciful  Providence  for  Hit- 
ler's inability  to  think  clearly  enough  about 
the  Job  to  be  done,  which  was  the  subjection 
of  Britain  and  not  alarums  and  excursious 
in  the  east. 

Heie  again,  a*;  In  the  matter  of  the  future 
of  Industrial  Belfast  within  an  Irish  ec^i- 
nomic  frameworic.  Irish  nationalist  propa- 
Eanda  fails  because  it  is  not  sufficiently  real- 
istic. Ulster  loyalty  muy  piuduce  re.>ults  ex- 
actly opposite  to  what  a  true  loyalty  to 
Ireland  would  imply,  since  If  all  Irishmen, 
Including  political  Ulstermen.  were  loyal  to 
Ireland  in  the  same  fashion  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  Englishmen  are  loyal  to  Eiisihmd. 
then  the  safety  of  Britain  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  pres-ence  of  an  island  fortress 
on  her  ocean  flank  whereas  the  mere  exlFt- 
enoe  of  the  LHster  bridgehead  ends,  in  times 
of  crisis,  in  the  automatic  creation  of  a  kind 
of  psychological  no  man's  land  almost  on 
Britain's  doorstep. 

ETHICS    .AND    IMPERIALISM 

Such.  In  the  last  analysis,  are  the  ethic? 
of  the  situallo  1.  What  Dublin  has  tn  de.-d 
with  are.  howe'er,  not  the  ethics  but  the  ex- 
tremely pragmatical  poll  lies  of  imoerlallsm. 
Imperialism  never  bothers  much  about 
eth.cs  at  any  time:  it  does  so  least  of  all 
when  interpreted  through  the  iiiela.stlcity 
of  the  average  military  mind  —  as  'he  firtn? 
.'quads  following  Easter  Week  1916  .-ind  their 
c  :r.scquences  in  Irlsii  historv  sre  there  to 
prove.  Now  in  tlie  year  1931  in  the  m:it'er 
of  the  strategic  consequence'^  of  Irish  divi- 
sion, the  military  mind  crops  up  acaln  and 
wh:;t  Dublin  has  to  deal  wHh  are  not  the 
dubious  ethics  of  Ulster  loyalty  existing  by 
them-selves  in  a  vacuum,  bit  the  tise  the 
British  Imperial  General  Sta  I  is  making  of 
Ulster  loyalty  for  imperial  purposes  of  its 
o'vn  —which  is  a  very  dlfierert  matter.  The 
imprrialist  eener;,il  staff  1.'  tliinki'.g  m 
terxn.s.  not  of  political  justice  but  ol  air- 
fields in  Fermanagh  and  Dprr\ .  of  fvlng-bcat 
bases  on  Lough  Foyie  and  Lough  Eine.  and 
of  the  air  coverage  that  can  Ix'  provided  from 
tl-.em  over  'he  North  Channel  of  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  northwest  approaches  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  mllitarv  and  raval  minds  see 
only  air  strips  and  flying-boat  bases  neatly 
marked  on  a  map;  what  they  are  not  so 
quick  to  calculate — whHt  they  seem  in  Ire- 
land completely  incapable  cf  calculating — 
are  the  political  consequences  of  their  cal- 
culations. They  are  not  greatly  to  l>e  blamed 
for  that,  since  in  fact  a  {XJlltician  like 
Churchill,  presun:ably  an  expert  in  politics, 
is  quite  Incapable  of  calculating  them 
either,  and  remains  blandly  insensltlxe  to 
the  political  sentiments  oi  the  Irish  nation; 
as  insensitive  as  any  British  Socialist  chan- 
celor  when,  with  smooth  wjrds  alxiut  de- 
mocracy and  the  llquidnticm  of  imipe:  ialism. 
he  cocks  a  mental  eye  at  the'  dollar-earning 
capacity  of  Ulster  Industry. 

THSOtrCH  ENGLISH   ETES 

Irishmen  must  grapple  with  this  English 
form  of  Imperialist  thinking  that  consists  in 
avoiding  thought  In  the  kind  of  terms  It  un- 
derstands, that  Is,  In  this  matter  of  strategic 
defense.  In  terms  of  the  air  fields  themselves. 
They  must.  In  other  words,  ome  down  for  a 
moment  from  their  high  piune  of  political 
ethics  and  look  at  the  probh  m  through  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen.  If  there  Is  a  nexus  ol 
Irish  political  sentiment  thut  seems  to  an 
Englishman  as  frail  (and  ss  Inexplicable) 
as  a  spider's  web  but  la  acti  ally,  and  espe- 
cially in  wartime,  stronger  than  steel,  there 


Is  also  a  ghost  at  the  back  of  the  English 
mind,  •»  feiir  that  hHunts  every  Englishmnn 
every  time  he  looks  at  a  map  of  wh«'  he 
llioglcally  cull  the  British  Isles  and  noteu 
the  nearness  on  his  ocean  flank  ol  an  island 
which  he  knows  to  be  foreign.  Ihe  flrst 
thing  8  psychlHUlst  would  inquire,  ol  course, 
is  why  if  he  knowi  the  Island  to  be  foreign 
he  .ilways  acts  as  it  it  were  part  o<  the 
British  Isles  and  Ls  naively  hurt  and  surprised 
when  he  finds  it  isn't.  But  logic  like  that  is 
lost  on  an  Englishman,  and,  where  Ireland  Is 
concerned,  the  English  mind  continues  to 
alternate  between  sentimentality  itnd  bitter 
hostility. 

Meanwhile,  as  any  jijsychlatrust  could  h;ue 
prophesied,  tlie  ghost  remalnu  unlaid,  the 
ghost  being  the  fear  that  some  day  the  for- 
eign  island  will  be  the  Achilles  heel  of  Brit- 
ain. Ufrelcss  again  to  point  to  the  imbecility 
»  f  the  fact  thai  it  is  he  blm.self  who  is  creat- 
ing the  Achilles'  heel,  not  so  much  bv  sup- 
porting partil.on  i since  In  fact  he  l.s  per- 
fectly capable  of  talking  against  partition 
and  at  the  same  time  making  uw  of  it  1 .  us 
of  using  parliilon  as  a  stalking  horne  behind 
which  to  conceal  his  armed  forces  In  Ireland. 
Useless,  too,  to  underline  the  fact  that  at 
the  moment  he  is  supporting  a  whole  seriee 
of  .>*e]f-contriidlctory  propositions  about  Ire- 
land. Including  a  Kiplliigesque  muflc-hall 
tradition  of  the  gallantry  of  Irish  soldiers. 
Cviupled  with  an,  at  any  rate,  apparent  con- 
viction that  the  same  gallant  Irish  soldiers 
c 'uld  not  be  trusted  to  Jelend  Ireland.  The 
English  are  noi  Interested  in  lojjic  or  dia- 
lectics and  the  only  way  to  crash  through 
their  Chinese  wall  of  sentlmenlitlUy,  lUug- 
icailty.  and  wxiasionally  dowurlght  dl-shtmeiit 
thln;:ing  where  Ireland  is  concerned  would 
be  for  an  Ir.-h  Government  to  produce  a 
concrete  plan  f(;r  the  defense  of  Irrland,  a 
ma-ster  plan  that  should  be  publicised  slmul- 
t  meously  in  Anicrlra.  since  the  moment  huch 
a  masier  plan  iippeiired,  the  Engilsh  W(  uld 
pretend  not  to  st-e  it.  and  hardly  an  inch 
of  sp.u-e  would  be  allotted  to  it  in  their 
iiatiuoivi   newi  papers 

riRST    PHINCIPLrS 

Thts  master  plan,  which  should  be  pub- 
licized throughout  the  world  as  well  as  In 
Americ.i,  wiuld  resume  the  fir^t  prliiciples 
that  have  underlain  ull  Irish-Oo\prnment 
statements  In  the  matter  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Pact  — naniely.  that  Ireland  Is  perfectly 
willing  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  the  mo- 
ment her  rostrvations  under  article  4  are 
met --that  Is.  the  moment  the  threat  of  the 
Ulster  bridgehead  to  her  terrlt/>rlHl  Integ- 
rity is  removed  But  at  this  \K)\nt  the  new 
statement  should  cease  scoring  Juridical  and 
ethical  points,  and  come  down  to  the  brass 
taciics  of  military  strategy;  sLould,  in  fad, 
provide  an  embarra.ssingly  large  number  of 
brars  tacks  for  the  brass  hats  of  the  British 
Imptrial  Cieneral  Stall,  Hitherto  there  has 
been  an  air  of  bleak  unreality  aboin  Irish 
dem.ands  that  Britain  should  wlthd-sv;  h«r 
forces  from  Northern  Ireland,  for  the  reason 
that  nobody  has  ever  stalea.  at  any  rate  in 
public,  exactly  what  is  to  replace  them.  And 
It  Is  exactly  at  thia  point  that  a  new  anal- 
ysis can  penetrate  the  unholy  allltince  be- 
tween Ulster  loyalty  and  the  British  Im- 
perial General  Staff  that  constitutes  the  nol- 
t-X)-solid  foundation  for  the  m.ixed.  and  In 
time  of  c-Uii.s  potentially  chaotic,  defenses  of 
the  island  as  a  whole 

For  at  this  paint  the  new  Irish  statement 
should  turn  from  the  court  of  Amerlciin. 
British  and  world  opinion  generally  and  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  Ulster  loyall«U.  If  you 
insist  on  t)elng  loyai  to  Britain  rather  than 
to  Ireland,  It  would  say,  then  we  assume 
that,  even  on  a  basts  which  we  deplore,  you 
want  to  build  the  military  lecurlty  of  Ire- 
land on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation.  In 
that  event,  with  British  military  retourcef 
strained  to  breaking  point  to  provide  garri- 
sons tn  the  Far  East  mad  In  Germany,  iw* 
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to    mentloa    eoattnttmcnts    under    west«ra 
unton.  w  MBumc  you  vouJd  be  prepared  to 
play   a   peat — wtoJck  tn   proportion   to   your 
nuataere  vttbtn  ti»e  «tx-counry  *r»a  rauat  be 
a  leadlnc  part — tn   graduaUy  rev'>Uctng  the 
BnUih  forces  at  preeect  In  the  tU  counties 
by  foreee  reerulted  from  among  the  Inhabt- 
tanta  of  the  Ux  counties      If  conscription 
•bould  be  uei  neeerj    ir«  are  prepared  to  in- 
trodoee  tt  la  tbe  M  counties  at  the  saoie 
mooMDt.     Ttw  BrttUh  fonvs  to  be  finally 
wtttaAvvB  only  when  tbe  new  Northern  Irlah 
Air  ^ms  li  la  a  pcalUon  to  carry  out  the 
tasks  and  duties  at  pr^wnt  allotted  to  the 
Brltiah   air   amu   utlng   <(lx-county   airfields 
and  ftylDC-boat  bases.     Tbe  main  poliucal 
aMttmptton    underlytng   these   proposaia    U 
that  tbe  prsaent  conception  of  Ulster  union- 
ism must  be  widened  to  Include  the  real 
twcnUsth-century  unionism  of  the  United 
Nstloos.  wsstti  u  union,  and  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact,  to  the  end  thst  Ireland,  as  at 
toart  a  military  untt.  will   be  able  to  take 
bar  placa  la  tbe  ranks  of  the  western  natlona. 

rtwsisctAi.  ASKcr 

8aeh.  ta  outline,  is  the  substance  of  a 
statcmcBt  that  Irish  nationalism  could  msk« 
St  say  moment,  urbl  et  orbl.  to  tbe  world 
sod.  mors  parttcularly.  to  tbe  city  of  Belfast. 
If  Its  flnt  principles  are  admitted,  but  Its 
flnsadal  oast  to  Ulster  deplorsd.  the  answer 
Is  tlwt  tbs  Bnanrtal  burden  of  the  new  de- 
fense forois  can  be  borne  by  the  imperial 
ocmtrtbutlOD  of  iftich  Ulster  is  always  boast- 
ing: tbat  tbe  new  contribution  to  the  se- 
curtty  ct  both  these  Islands  off  the  coast  of 
Swops  would  be  in  men  sad  tn  the  unifica- 
tion at  Irlah  sentiment,  rather  than  in 
money  always  allowing  for  the  fact  that, 
when  ttw  compUcatcd  financial  transactions 
betwvsB  Britain  and  Ulster  are  ttaaUy  un- 
ravclod,  Ulstar  may  not  be  found  to  be  pay- 
ing an  tbat  she  so  publicly  labels  as  Im- 
pertal  ec&tributloa.  Tbe  final  effect  of  tbe 
new  ^aa  would  be  that  the  reality  of  Ulster 
datma  would  be  flnaliy  tested  against  the 
reality  at  worid  conditions. 

MUMS  lion  roe  uirms  statss 

BaTlng  asked  Ulster  the  kind  of  questlcins 
tbat  cannot  be  snswered  without  glrlng  the 
wboto  UMer  brMgehead  theory  away  as  tbe 
antiquated  Brttlsb  Impertaltst 
tbat  tt  ia:  baring  pubttcized  to  the 
World  tbe  entire  statemert.  plus  the 
of  any  sensible  reply  froiik  Ulster 
untoolHB  (and  tta  absence  can  be  safely  ss- 
samad.  alaee  Ulster  onkxilam  Is  tn  this 
matter.  m««iy  a  stooge  for  the  British  Im- 
partel  Oanaral  Staff) :  we  shaU  then  be  In  a 
pottlon  to  ask  Waahtngton  point  blank  Just 
wbsft  It  tbteka  of  Irish  division  as  a  basis 
for  tba  saetulty  at  these  extremely  Impor- 
tant lalaada  off  tba  coast  of  what  might 
wttblB  tha  uoMiai)  of  one  short,  beetle  cam- 
an  aU-Rad  Snrope.  Bng- 
and  an? 

R  woidd  ba  an  tntereattng  question,  tbe 
to  wbleh  woold  tnvolTe  Waalklagton's 
or  BHtlab  imperlaliam  tn  Irelaad. 
tba  answer  would  probably 
ba  ailaaea.  tn  wtaleb  event  tha  rest  at  tba 
WaaMra  WorM  eould  tb«o  daekia  for  itself 
}iHt  bow  mfoeb  reality  there  is  la  all  this 
talk  abovt  tba  Onltad  Natlona  and  tbe  and- 
IBC  of 
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uummoN  OP  remarks 
BOM.  ABKAHAM  J.  MJLTER 


Mr.  Mm/nst.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  Is  of  Um  utmogt  Importance  tbat  erery 


Member  of  the  House  read  the  follow- 
ing release  Issued  by  the  counsel  to  the 
National  Association  of  Independent 
Beef  Slaughterers,  with  reference  to 
abandonment  of  slau^ihter  quota.s  It 
is  as  follows: 
Slaxjcutkm  Quota   Ban   Favors   Monop<->i  i?rrs 

AMD  Black  MASKcrcns,   Sat    iNDFPEMncNT 

Slaoch  rsasas 

TTie  Nstlon&l  Association  of  Indepontleiit 
Beef  Slaughterers  warned  Cnnzrf^s  trduy 
that  ellmlnatlo-a  of  slauehtrrlr.sr  qtintas  _  n 
meat  wduld  h.^rm  liirirpendt-i ;'  sma'.;  t-'isi- 
ness  and  turn  the  meat  Industry  ovrr  to 
monopolists  and  black  msT^etrfr^ 

The  orfanlziitton.  which  comprises  sivr."'  if 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  smaller  !ndepr:-.r1- 
ent  meat  firms,  suld  th.it  Congressmen  who 
voted  tentsttrely  Tuesday  to  pr^hl^lt  OPS 
from  setting  quotas  on  liveE'ock  =l.ii:i;!iter 
"apparently  were  under  'he  mistaken  Im- 
pression that  they  were  helping  small  busi- 
ness.    They  were  completely  wrong  " 

'^n  our  experience  as  law-abldmst  inde- 
pendent slaughterers,"  the  aasocintif  n  de- 
clared, "we  find  nothing  to  supp<5rt  the 
claims  made  In  Confrress  that  abolition  -f 
OPS  slaughter  controls  will  elthtr  Increase 
the  slauchter  of  meat  or  help  the  small  and 
Independent   slaughterers 

"The  ban  on  slaughter  controls  will  not 
result  In  the  slaughter  of  an  additton.il 
pound  of  meat,  but  It  wi'.l  result  in  the 
slaughter  of  many  of  our  Independent 
slaughtering  firms.  Slaughter  controls  In  a 
period  like  the  present,  are  the  only  a.<wur- 
ance  Independent  slaughterers  have  of  e<>t- 
tlng  their  fair  share  of  meat  anlma:  !  r 
slsughter.  Without  slaughter  controls  tJie 
supply  of  animals  Is  gobbled  up  by  the  m  >- 
nopiollsts  and  by  the  black  marketeers 

"We  speak  from  experience  Our  memv-rrs 
hsTe  been  in  business  for  many  years- -^nme 
have  been  in  continuous  business  for  more 
than  SO  years.  The  Investments  of  all  of  us 
run  into  the  many  mllUon.s  of  dollars,  and 
we  employ  many  thousands  of  people  Wp 
have  slaughtered  cattle  and  dlstntutpd 
meat  through  good  times  and  bad.  a:;cl  we 
want  to  stay  In  business. 

"We  Bsw  what  happened  to  the  o-drrly 
distribution  of  meat  when  slaughter  Cdi- 
trols  were  lifted  during  the  last  war  Im- 
medlstely  fly-by-night  slaughterers  sprang 
up  in  areas  where  cattle  are  pnjduced  and 
drained  off  the  supply  of  cattle.  Le^itima'e 
meat  supplies  dropped  sharply  In  the  heavy 
industrial  areas  where  our  members"  plants 
are  located  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  p-.pu- 
latlon  works  snd  lives.  Not  only  vtis  the 
orderly  distribution  of  meat  wrecked,  but 
the  country  lost  great  amounts  of  niuf-h 
needed  supplies  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
leather  because  the  fly-by-nlght  .slaughter- 
ers, who  made  s  kllliiig  on  meat,  didn't 
bother  with  the  byproducts. 

"We  don't  want  this  situation  to  recur. 
and  we  sppeal  to  Congress  not  to  turn  the 
meat  industry  over  to  the  monopolistb  and 
black  marketeers  by  abolishing  tlie  slaugh- 
ter control  program." 

The  ofBcers  of  the  association  are  presi- 
dent: Eugene  Meyer.  Illinois  Packing  Co.. 
Chicago,  111.;  vice  presidents  Max  N.  Lam- 
pert,  Somerrllle  Dressed  Meat  Co  ,  Somer- 
Tille.  Mass  ;  Jack  T.  Ruddy.  Peerless  Paciclng 
Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Carl  Eothschild,  M. 
Bothschlkl  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Omaha,  Mebr  ;  David 
BaanlclL  Monarch  Meat  Packing  Co..  Mil- 
waukae,  Wis.;  secretary -treasurer:  Scl  A. 
MBrdlnger.  Siegel-Weiler  Packing  Co..  Chi- 
cago. HI. 

The  directors  of  the  association  include, 
tn  addition  to  the  cf&cers  listed,  Meyer 
Avtrcb.  Capital  Packing  Co..  Denver.  Coio.; 
J.  B.  Cobn.  CacBee  Packing  Co..  Chicago. 
HL;  Harold  Dugdale,  Dugdaia  Packing  Co.. 
St.  Joaapb.  Mo.;  Isadore  Oentner,  Gentler 
Packing  Co..  South  Bend.  Ind  ;  Thomas 
Oraver,   H.  Graver   Co..   Chicago,   Hi  .    Fred 


Haceniuier.  Lincoln  Meat  Co.,  Chlca;;  i,  111  ; 
Ira  Uit-wensteln.  Sui'terior  Packing  C-).  St, 
Pivn!  Minn;  Milton  MHrshall,  Cross  Hros. 
Mewt  Packer.  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  Pa;  Iloyd 
A  .s<.i.'. !  Wisconsin  Packing  Co  ,  Milw:u-tee. 
Wi.s     l,eTi  y   Wimp.  Wimp  Packing  Co     Chl- 

Chgl'     111. 


Horseshoe  Bend  Battle  Recalled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  aiabama 
IN    THK    HOUSE    OP    REPRESEN  lAl  IVES 

Mojiday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr  R.AINS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Ala- 
bama Hiatoncai  Association,  on  Ji.ne  28 
ciodicated  the  Horseshoe  Bend  hi}  hv,ay 
marker,  near  the  historic  Hon  eshoe 
Bend  Battleground  in  Tallapoosa  ::oun- 
ty.  .^\■^ 

B"fore  a  Inrge  audience  in  DaceviUe, 
Ala  ,  Jud!?e  C  J.  Coley  delivered  a  great 
and  memorable  dedication  address  on 
th.e  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend.  X  not 
only  i.s  a  great  oration  but  is  a  histori- 
cal document  worthy  of  study.  I  com- 
mrnd  Judse  Coley  for  the  outstpndins 
addrrss  and  the  Alabama  Historic il  A.<:- 
soctation  for  the  recognition  gi^en  to 
thi.s  national  shrine.  I  am  hatpy  to 
place  the  following  addre.ss  of  Jud  ;e  Co- 
ley  in  the  Congressional  Record,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  preserved  fo  •  pos- 
terity: 

On  'he  north  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  '."ounty 
Courthouse  here  In  DadevlUe.  Ala.,  y  !U  ^lU 
ft:,'-!  n  bronze  pLique  on  which  art  these 
worrls 

"This  tablet  is  placed  by  Tallapoosa  "ounty 
In  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend 
f  )i!cht  within  Its  limits  on  March  2".  1814. 
There  the  Creek  Indians  led  by  Mena  va  and 
other  chiefs  were  defeated  by  the  American 
and  allied  Indian  forces  under  General  An- 
drew Jackson  This  battle  broke  the  power 
of  the  fierce  Muscogee,  brought  peace  to  the 
!='  uthern  frontier  and  made  possltle  the 
speedy  opening  up  of  a  large  part  of  thr  State 
(jf  .Alabama  to  civilization." 

The  wording  on  thl.^  tablet  Is  Irdlca  Ive,  to 
some  degree,  of  the  Importance  of  the  battle 
which  began  on  that  eventful  morr  Ing  of 
March  27.  1814;  MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  J;  ci:=on, 
romraandlny  2.000  Tennesseana  and  f  iendly 
Indians,  stood  poised  for  mortal  cmflK-t. 
With  water  on  three  sides  of  him.  a  id  en- 
trenched behind  breastworks,  the  fierce 
Mu.scos'te  1.000  strong,  nervously  awal  ed  the 
order  to  sound  the  war  cry.  JackS4  n  had 
placed  men  on  every  vantage  point  ircund 
this  bend  in  tlie  Tallapoosa  River. 

Thes«;  Muscogees,  who  were  nicknamed 
Creeks  by  the  British  presumably  I  pcause 
they  built  their  villages  along  the  b(  nks  of 
creeks  and  rivers,  were  worked  Into  a  frenzy 
by  varied  and  many  incantations.  Tien  too, 
the  more  discerning  of  the  braves  w  ?re  not 
unmuidful  that  this  was  to  be  the  epii  strug- 
gle fur  their  survival  as  a  nation.  Th  :  medi- 
cine men  had  promised  victory  U  Chief 
Menawa.  They  said.  "The  signs  fnm  the 
Great  Spirit  were  unmistakable." 

This  particular  bend  in  tbe  Tailapoosa 
River  forms  almost  a  perfect  horseslioe  and 
conuius  approximately  100  acres,  then  ftir- 
rowed  with  gullies  and  covered  by  timber. 
The  Red  Sticks  had  thrown  huge  log «  acrosa 
the  penlBsuia  at  the  narrowest  poln ;  which 
made  formidable  breastworks.  Ths  Mus- 
cogees were  also  known  as  Red  Sticks  beciiusa 
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of  the  crimson  pole  erected  In  their  village 
which  was  a  symbol  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
in  the  breastv^^s  were  two  rows  of  port- 
holes. This  dflrose  was  so  substantial  and 
built  with  such  skill  that  one  wonders  if 
General  Jackson's  British  adversaries  of  that 
time  did  not  aid  and  abet  the  Creeks  in  this 
plan  of  battle.  At  the  toe  of  the  horseshoe 
a  fleet  of  canoes  was  waiting  for  the  Creeks, 
should  a  retreat  become  necessary. 

The  ever-faithful  Gen.  John  Coffee  was 
ordered  to  complete  the  surrounding  of 
the  peninsula  with  his  cavalry  and 
friendly  Indians,  the  type  of  encircling  move 
for  which  Jackson  become  famous.  David 
Crockett  was  with  Coffee  on  that  memorable 
dny  A  thousand  of  Jackson's  men  were 
drawn  up  on  the  land  side  with  the  order 
"any  officer  or  soldier  who  flies  before  the 
enemy  without  being  compelled  to  do  so 
by  .sviperlor  force — shall  suffer  death."  Jack- 
son's artillery,  consisting  of  one  3-pounder 
and  one  6-pounder  placed  on  an  elevation 
some  80  yards  from  the  breastworks,  began 
pounding  away,  but  the  cannon  balls  sank 
harmlessly  in  the  soft  pine  timbers  while 
R»"d  Stick  sharp  shooters  diverted  the  can- 
noneers 

Jackson,  recognizing  the  Ineffectiveness  of 
his  artillery  warfare,  ordered  the  Infantry  to 
scale  the  fortifications.  The  drums  of  the 
Reculars  beat  the  long  roll  The  first  man 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  works  fell  back  dead 
with  a  musket  ball  In  his  head.  He  was 
Virelnia-born.  courageous  MaJ.  Lemuel  Pur- 
neli  Montgomery,  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Regi- 
ment Andrew  Jackson  wept  unashamedly 
over  hi.s  body  crying  "I  have  lost  the  flower  of 
my  army  '■  Montgomery  was  28  years  old. 
His  bones  lie  at  rest  near  DudleyviUe  in  this 
county. 

Young  Ensign  Sam  Hotoston,  who  stood  6 
feet  6  inches  in  his  sock  feet,  emerged  from 
tiie  smoke  of  battle  waving  a  sword  and 
leading  his  platoon  over  the  ramparts.  Hous- 
ton fell  on  the  inside  of  the  fortifications 
with  an  arrow  in  his  thigh  but  quickly  re- 
gained hi.>=  equilibrium  and  requested  a  lieu- 
tenant fighting  nearby  to  remove  it,  but  ths 
lieutenant  suggested  he  go  to  a  surgeon. 
Houston  became  so  enraged  that  he  bran- 
dished his  sword  and  demanded  the  lieu- 
tenant to  pull  with  all  his  strength,  which 
the  ofHcer  did.  The  removal  of  the  barbed 
arrow  made  an  ugly  gash  in  Houston's  flesh. 
Immediately,  a  surgeon  was  summoned  to 
bind  the  wound.  Jackson,  seeing  Ensign 
Houston's  plight,  ordered  him  back  but  as 
soon  as  the  general  had  left  the  scene,  young 
Sam  was  in  the  midst  of  the  affray  again. 

In  the  meantime.  Coffees  Cherokee  scouts 
swam  the  river,  set  fire  to  the  village  of 
Tohopeka  on  the  horseshoe  and  carried  aw.ty 
many  of  the  Creek's  canoes.  This  relieved 
ct.nslderably  the  Indians'  resLstance  to  Jack- 
Eons  frontal  attack.  Scaling  the  breast- 
works was  In  full  swing. 

The  Red  Sticks  began  retreating  and  20 
battles  raged  at  once.  The  plight  of  the 
Muscogees  seemed  hopeless.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Jackson  suspended  hostili- 
ties and  sent  an  Interpreter  to  offer  life  to 
all  who  would  surrender. 

At  that  moment,  the  medicine  men  were 
moving  among  the  braves  chanting  encour- 
agement and  falling  as  the  warriors  fell. 
The  medicine  men  said,  "The  Great  Spirit 
has  promised  victory,  and  the  sign  will  be 
a  cloud  in  the  sky."  During  the  lull  In  the 
fighting  a  cloud  did  appear  in  the  sky  as 
prophesied  and  the  Red  Sticks  refused  Jack- 
son s  offer  with  scorn.  This  sign  of  dellver- 
ence  brought  only  a  light  shower. 

On  the  refusal  of  the  Creeks  to  surrender 
the  wounded  S^un  Houston  seized  a  musket 
and  led  a  charge.  Five  yards  from  the  re- 
doubt Houston  received  one  ball  that  shat- 
tered his  light  arm  and  another  that 
smashed  his  right  shoulder.  The  redoubt 
was  reduced  by  Jackson  with  flaming  ar- 
rows.     The    carnage    was    dreadful.      The 


surgeons  removed  one  of  the  balls  from 
Houston's  body  and  the  other  he  carried  to 
his  grave. 

By  nightfall  the  battle  was  over.  Five 
hundred  fifty-seven  Indian  dead  were 
counted  on  the  ground,  ard  the  river  was 
the  grave  of  200  more.  iTobably  200  es- 
caped, but  not  a  single  Red  Stick  sur- 
rendered, Jackson's  losses  were  49  killed 
and  157  wounded. 

To  chronicle  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  or  Tohop^^ka  as  some  are 
wont  to  call  it,  would  be  incomplete,  it  seems 
to  me,  without  taking  cci,?nlzance  of  the 
bravery  and  the  daring,  together  with  the 
unwavering  loyalty,  of  the  Muscogee  chief- 
tain, Menawa. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  Indian  village  of 
Okfuskee.  15  miles  south  of  Horseshoe  Bend, 
and  there  as  a  youngster  he  was  known  as 
Hothlepoya.  t>eing  interpreted  "crazy 
trouble  hunter."  a  name  which  he  earned 
because  of  his  reckless  abandon.  His  father 
was  a  Scouman.  While  in  his  teens  he  made 
annual  trips  to  the  Cumberlands  and  re- 
turned with  horses  and  otlier  booty  which 
he  confiscated  primarily  for  the  spxjrt  of  it. 
In  the  athletic  arena  of  tiie  giants  of  the 
Muscogees  he  may  have  met  his  equal  but 
never  his  master. 

By  the  time  he  had  obtained  his  majority, 
he  was  known  as  Menawa,  and  his  reputa- 
tion for  military  skill  and  courage  was  wide- 
spread among  his  trlbesraen.  More  and 
morr  the  Red  Sticks  looked  to  Menawa  for 
council  and  leadership 

When  Tecumseh.  the  eloquent  and  power- 
ful chief  of  the  Shawnees,  made  a  trip  south 
at  the  request  of  the  British  to  bestir  the 
red  man  against  the  Americans,  it  was  to 
Menawa  he  came.  Using  his  golden  voice 
and  Incantations,  he  pled  with  Menawa  to 
mass  the  Muscogees  In  any  movement  that 
would  divert  or  destroy  thj  Americans. 
Tecumseh'8  visit,  along  wit^i  other  happen- 
ings, was  responsible  for  the  Creek  strong- 
hold at  Tohopeka. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend 
got  under  way.  Menawa  ai:id  the  principal 
spiritual  leader  or  medicine  m.an,  disagreed 
on  tactics  of  warfare.  The  chief  prophet  had 
a  tremendous  following  among  the  braves, 
but  notwithstanding.  Mens wa  slew  him  en 
the  spot  and  as  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Red  Stick  warriors  railed  to  Menawa 
without  a  deflection. 

Menawa  was  so  badly  wounded  In  the  late 
afternoon  at  Tohopeka  that  he  was  passed 
over  for  dead.  However,  the  brisk  air  on 
that  March  night  revived  him  and  by  the 
force  of  his  unconquerable  will  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  river's  edge,  pulled  his  muti- 
lated body  Into  a  canoe  and  let  the  current 
of  the  water  waft  the  canoe  downstream. 
The  Muscogee  women  and  c:illdren  had  been 
sent,  previous  to  the  battle,  some  fifteen 
miles  to  a  site  w  here  Elkaha  ;chee  Creek  flows 
into  the  Tallapoosa.  The  next  day  one  of 
the  squaws  noticed  what  ajfjeared  to  be  an 
unmanned  canoe,  and  set  out  to  retrieve  it. 
Upon  investigation,  she  found  It  to  contain 
the  body  of  an  almost  lifeless  warrior,  which 
was  soon  Identified  as  theli  admired  chief- 
tain. Menawa. 

In  the  course  of  time  Menawa  regained 
his  health  and  made  his  way  back  to  his 
beloved  Okfuskee  to  And  his  once  flourishing 
trading  business  gone,  his  cattle  stolen  or  de- 
stro3red  and  the  village  in  aslies.  Undaunted. 
he  began  anew. 

An  order  had  t>een  issued  in  1836  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  the  Creeks  to 
leave  Alabama  for  a  distant  land.  Menawa 
had  sent  his  petition  to  Washington  asking 
that  he  be  allowed  to  live  his  remaining  years 
at  C^fuakee.  The  request  was  granted  but 
due  to  the  lack  of  dlspattdi  of  mall  during 
those  times,  the  afllrmatlve  answer  from 
'Waahlngton  to  Menawa  reached  Alabama 
after  the  Red  Stick  chieftain  had  been  forced 
to  join  the  "trail  of  tears"  or  the  "march 


of  the  broken  spirited."  I'enawa  died  en 
the  trek  West  and  his  spirit  went  to  the 
happy  hunting  ground  before  the  Creeki 
reached  their  new  land. 

The  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  Is  importanit 
in  the  annals  of  American  history  because 
It  ended  the  Creek  War  Ar.d  t>ecttuse  of 
the  famous  Americans  who  participated. 
Among  them  was  Major  Montgomery,  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  for  whora 
the  County  of  Montgomery,  Ala  ,  was  sub- 
sequently named  and  some  say  the  capital 
city  of  our  State.  Gen.  John  Coffee  was 
there.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Horse- 
shoe Bend  and  later  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  was  an  <*arly  settler  of  what  is 
now  Lauderdale  County  in  this  State.  Cof- 
fee. County,  Ala.,  was  named  In  his  honor. 

And  there  Davy  Crockett,  the  famous  fron- 
tiersman, who  later  died  gloriously  at  Uvi 
Alamo,  was  slightly  wounded.  Sam  Hcustoi., 
who  was  severely  wounded  at  Horseshoe 
Bend,  was  elect<Ml  to  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see and  became  governor  of  the  State.  Hous- 
ton became  the  first  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas  and  was  later  elected  Senator 
from  and  governor  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
Andrew  Jackson's  conclusive  victory  over  ti»e 
Indians  at  Tohopeka  added  greatly  to  his 
fame  and  he  was  promoted  Immediately 
thereafter.  The  battle  at  Horseshoe  Bend 
cleared  the  way  for  his  cf.mpalgn  at  New 
Orleans.  Andrew  Jackson  Is,  of  course,  prin- 
cipally rememl)ered  for  having  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  two  terms. 

The  battle  at  Horseshoo  Bena  Is  also  alg- 
nificant  because  it  opened  up  a  great  part  of 
the  southeastern  United  States  for  peaceable 
settlement  by  the  white  man. 

Surely  sometime  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  in  addition  to  the  Government  monu- 
ment there,  a  fitting  park  will  be  built -on 
the  land  12  mli^  co  the  north  of  us  where 
a  struggle  of  such  enormous  cx)n8equences 
took  p'ace. 

Almost  a  century  ago,  a  historian  wrote 
this; 

"It  was  not  only  the  power  of  the  Creeks 
that  was  broken  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  on 
the  27th  day  of  March,  1814,  but  the  pov;cr 
of  the  Red  Man  in  North  America.  We  have 
had  since  tliat  day,  and  shall  have  for  many 
years  to  come,  occasional  encounters  with 
Indians.  But  never  since  has  there  been  In 
arms  against  the  white  man  any  force  of 
Indians  large  enough  to  excite  anything  like 
general  or  serious  apprehension,  or  to  task 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  single  SUte.  and  there  never  will 
be.  At  Tohopeka  the  scepter  was  finally 
snatched  from  the  Red  Man's  hands;  at 
Tohopeka  the  long  struggle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Western  World  was  ended  and  a 
continent  changed  owners." 
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Knock  the  Price  Dowa,  Spread  Dutrdra- 
tion:  Promotes  Imiutrj  tB<l  Wcahfa  at 
Home  amd  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSICI 

or  Krw  jxx«rr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  "nVES 

Monday.  July  16. 19S1 

Mr.  8IEMIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
stage  of  our  debate  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  1  think  it  well  to  reafarm  our 
faith  In  a  good,  old-fashioned  Amerlciin 
rule,  a  rule  which  in  our  short  history 
has  enabled  America  to  pace  the  world 
in  promoting  Industry  and  weiilth,  at 
home  and  abroad:  "Knock  the  price 
down,  spread  distribution." 
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Piie<»  are  going  up.  the  world  around. 
DlstributioQ  Is  ah  ringing.  The  pursuit 
of  Industry  and  wealth  In  the  free  world 
to  threatened. 

Ttoe  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
calls  for  aetton.  price  action,  to  siaread 
dlstrfbutton.  He  shall  have  it.  at  home 
and  abroad,  not  only  from  Congress,  but 
from  the  United  Nations. 

On  Saturday.  July  14.  1951,  the  Wash- 
ington Bvenlng  Star,  on  page  A3,  told  of 
a  courageous  move: 

United  States  rekdy  to  uk  U  N.  to  *cX  on 
cnalUng  world  monopolies. 

Congratulations.  Mr.  President. 
*TLD0ck  the  price  down,  spread  distribu- 
tion.'* and  you  will  keep  alive  a  good, 
old-fashioned  American  rule. 


Ef edivt  Prk»  Cm^tnh  ami  kbe  Welfare 
•f  OvCMBtry 


Ui.  Speaker,  here  are  a  few  compari- 
sons of  prices  of  1931  and  1951  as  shown 
in  a  pamphlet  which  accompanied  the 
Clifton  Cafeteria  letter  which  shows 
what  the  dompcmy  paid  for  its  foods : 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  XLUiron 

m  THS  HOtras  or  bxprsssmtattvis 
MoNdsy,  Jviy  i€.  19S1 

Mr.  8ABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  flsany  letters  and  communications 
whteh  I  received  this  morning  was  one 
fitm  the  pierident  of  Clifton's  Cafeteria, 
of  Los  Angeles.  CaUf.,  urging  support  of 
an  effeettve  controls  act  and  criticizing 
the  Coogresa  for  delaying  Its  passage. 
TUs  letter  struck  me  very  forcefully  and 
the  sound  arguments  advanrad  for  the 
•nactment  of  this  law  is  deserving  of 
reading  by  every  Monber  of  Congress,  as 

follows: 

JrrT  13,  1961. 

Dbai  CemmamMAK  Sabath:  We  operate 
CUrton^  Cafctertea  Id  Lok  Angeles.  We  en- 
tkam  tar  your  information  a  copy  of  Clifton  l 
rood  for  Tbot  (laBue  of  July  5.  IWl)  that 
•■PIblUm  (on  pag*  4)  ^'^  °^^  30.000  dally  cus- 
lumm  Uw  dMctiJt  situation  In  which  we  find 
enraelT«a.  W«  are  having  to  pay  the  blgb- 
I  far  f^Md  In  onr  expcrtenee.  Tct  the 
i  at  tha  tlmca  la  for  anti-lnllatlon- 
ary  prteea.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  pass  along 
to  gwaate  ttite  high-coat  food  at  knrest  prices 
poaaiMe.  Thla  la  baeocatng  extremely  hard  to 
do. 

W«  tliliik  that  oxir  experience  Ulustratrs 
wlist  la  happmlnf  to  many  others  across  the 
taaA.  W9  WDold  Uka  to  sea  effective  action 
on  m  loo4'vwcs  control  law  that  wUl  twlp  to 
ckset  tba  laflatknary  spiral. 

We  baiteva  that  the  alarm  expraaed  by 
KO^  raapooalfale  steteaaxien  and  bualneasmen 
aa  Charlas  WUaora.  Erie  Johnaton.  and 
Barnard  Barueh  la  w«U  sroundad  and  that 
bars  la  tba  mipmtunity  and  now  is  the  time 
to  la*  MWsMaiwtiona  ct  pobhc  wetfaxa  and 
aUtasBMBBltfp  ovarrlda  poUtlcs  and'  the 
aalftoh  arfuawnte  at  spsdial-tnterest  groups 
for  MMMpSlaa  tiaaa  prlea  and  wage  eootrols 
•o  mtemmuj  m  •  foundation  for  our  domestic 
snd  worM  pottcy. 

In  this  laaflat  oanafkltute  a 
who  liava  not  been 

Of  sCslwiiiaiiilUp  that  tboim 

pidley  dMuM  sJwaya 

for  tha 


Cumou, 
rtl  Mmnrnger. 


Box  of  tom»to*s 

1  pouml  of  butur 

Top  rr*d«-rib  beet  per  piiuiMl 
Caiuied  kockIs 

RW*  MHl  fWMH" 

?  •  pint  hotiW  u(  milk 


If  we  fail  to  pass  a  real  and  effeciive 
price-control  bill.  I  greatly  fear  that 
prices  will  go  still  higher  and  how  low- 
income  workers,  white-collar  workers, 
and  persons  with  fixed  Incomes  will  ex- 
ist may  become  a  grave  problem  and 
bring  about  unrest  throughout  our 
country.  Weak  controls  will  bring 
about  inflation.  Those  in  favor  of  effec- 
tive controls  are  interested  in  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  welfare  of  our 
country- 


Colorado's  Atpiaall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  REVA  BECK  BOSONE 

or    CTAH 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Monday.  July  16.  lOSl 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Frontier  magazine  for  July  1951: 

coloea-jo's   aspinail short    on     bomba-st, 

Long  on  Honest  Pttbuc  Sexvick 
^By  Roben  L.  Pcrkm) 

Dxirrax. — Colorado's  resource-rich  west- 
ern slope  Is  in  many  ways  a  land  apart 
Despite  airlines,  the  Moffat  Tunnel,  and 
modern  highways,  the  Continental  UtvUle 
BtlU  pokes  its  lofty  ridgepole  down  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  State  to  create  a  barrier  which  Is 
both  menUl  and  topographical  The  west- 
em  slope  Is  at  once  a  state  of  nvlnd  and  an 
empire  to  Itself. 

To  repreaent  these  wide  open  spaces  "over 
the  hlil "  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  western 
slope  voters  twice  have  chosen  by  subetantial- 
marglns  a  quiet  lawyer-teacher-peach  grower 
named  Watnb  Nobvu-le  Asfinali.. 

Watmb  AsPUtAix.  Is  one  of  tbe  work  horses 
of  the  Democrstlc  Party  In  Colorado  Ever 
since  1930.  Ux  bis  un::pectacuiar  way,  he  has 
been  ramrodlng  the  party  program  in  lean 
years  and  good.  Some  question  ab«>ut  west- 
em  slope  policy  Ask  Wayne.  Need  wime 
votes  over  there?  Wayne  would  deliver 
tbam. 

Tet  AariMAU.  Is  the  veritable  antithesis  of 
poUUcal  hack  or  party  big  wheel.  Quiet 
almoat  to  the  point  of  beln?  colorless,  school - 
teachexish  In  maunerlsins.  he  prefers  to  serve 
hla  district  without  fireworks,  whether  as 
Stats  senator  or  Unlthd  Statea  Represenu- 
Uva. 

Hla  dlatrlct  la  a  big  one — half  the  State, 
geographically — and  Ita  interesU  are  as  di- 
verse aa  uranium  for  atom  bombs  and  White 
Klvar  honey  for  blaculu.  There  are  peach 
orcbarda  gold  mlxMs,  Utc  Indians,  the 
"twaatlath  oantury's  most  Important  oil 
flald"  at  Bangley.  some  of  America's  most 
ava-ixisplrlng  scenery,  and  tha  world  s  lar;j- 


est  proven  oil  shale  reserves.  The  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Colorado  aI.o  is 
range  country  with  huge  spKAOa  of  beef  ani- 
mals, blooded  breeding  stock  and  sheep.  And 
there  s  the  rub. 

Fur  many  years  the  district  was  repre8<nted 
In  Washington  by  venerable  Ed  Tayloi .  the 
unlversHily  respected  Democrat  who  fat  lereU 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  for  sensible,  con- 
truKed  use  of  the  public  domain.  Vhen 
Taylur  died  he  was  succeeded  by  a  R»  pub- 
lican who  distinguished  himself  chle;ly  as 
.spokesman  for  the  big  cattlemen  In  their 
eflv  rts  to  grab  the  Taylor  grazing  land,  and 
plunder  the  national  forests.  He  also  lined 
up  with  the  enemies  of  reclamation  even 
though  his  own  district  prospers  or  hungers 
in  direct  ratio  to  available  water. 

Wavne  Aspinall  gave  special  interest  serv- 
ing; iti,  comeuppance  In  1948.  and  the  west- 
ern slopo  once  again  got  decent  representa- 
tion. Early  this  year  the  Republican  cittle- 
men  tried  a  sleeper  play  aimed  at  i  iding 
Aspi.v,\LL  out  of  their  way.  They  arranged  a 
memorial  suggesting  that  he  be  given  a  post 
cr  prestige  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Comrnirtpe  Certainly  he  deserved  it.  But 
thiit  w  iuld  have  taken  him  off  the  Public 
Lands  Committee,  naaklng  a  vacant  chair  for 
Republican  J.  Edgab  Chenowkth.  from  south- 
ern C<3lorado.  whose  record  shows  him  most 
friendly  to  the  cattlemen's  designs. 

.Vsp-NAi.L  spotted  the  play  immediately.  In 
his  ralm.  deflnite,  and  forthright  way  he 
checkTiated  the  move  with  this  statement: 
"I  want  It  definitely  understood  by  all  the 
pecple  of  Colorado  that  I  do  not  Intend  to 
i-et  off  the  committee  and  that  I  have  already 
refused  a  place  on  three  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant committees  in  the  House  In  order  to 
keep  mv  membership  on  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  " 

R  unci  faced,  almost  cherubic  of  counte- 
r.an:-e.  Aspinml  is  friendly  without  being 
hale-fellow  His  rare  speeches  are  scholarly. 
direct,  fact-crammed:  oratory  Is  for  ethers. 
His  weakness  a.s  a  political  leader  is  his  lack 
of  color  and  verve,  but  he  makes  up  for  It 
many  ^imes  over  in  the  In-f^ghtlng. 

For  :t  was  not  by  chance  that  he  was  tagged 
'wice  as  majority  whip  In  the  State  senate, 
nre  a.s  speaker  of  the  house,  and  several 
times  as  senate  minority  leader.  He  went  to 
the  Colorado  House  of  Representatives  origi- 
nally m  1930.  served  for  8  years,  and  then 
was  elevated  to  the  senate  for  another  8. 

This  rich  political  education  was  not  lost 
on  the  small  man  who  once  taught  high 
.sch'-M^l  In  his  home  town  of  Palisade. 
AsPiNM.L  Is  a  sincere,  seasoned  legislator, 
short  on  bombast,  long  on  honest  public 
service  in  the  liberal  tradition. 


Price  aod  Wacc  Cootrelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNIEOTA 

IN   IKE  SENATE  OF  THF,  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  polls 
and  an  article.  Indicating  that  the  voters 
of  this  country  favor  continuing  and 
strengthening  price  and  wage  controls, 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  first  is  a  poll  from  my  State  of  Min- 
nesota conducted  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  June  20,  1951.  -ntiUed  'Keep 
Price  and  Wage  Curbs,  Public  Says." 
The  second  is  the  George  Gallup  poll 
entitled  "Poll  Reveals  Voters  Paver 
Ti;,'htcr  Curbs,"  publisher*  in  the  Minne- 
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apolis  Tribune  of  June  29.  1951.  Next 
i.s  an  article  in  America  for  June  30,  1951. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  polls  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[F'rom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  20, 
1951] 

Keep    Price,    Wage    Cxtrbs,    Pl-blic    Says 

A  majority  of  Mlnnesotans  thinks  Congress 
.'^huuld  continue  price  and  wage  controls. 
Two  adults  In  every  five,  In  fact,  favor  even 
stronger  price  regulations. 

These  Minnesota  Poll  findings  are  based  on 
interviews  June  6-10  with  a  State-wide 
cro.s.s -sect  ion  of  men  and  women  21  years 
of  age  and  older. 

The  Government's  control  program  Is  op- 
erated under  a  law  scheduled  to  expire  June 
30.  Congress  is  being  urged  by  President 
Truman  to  extend  the  law,  Tlie  President 
also  has  asked  for  strengthening  of  the  reg- 
ul.it  ions. 

Interviewers  asked   first: 

■What  do  you  think  Congress  should  do — 
make  price  controls  stronger?  Keep  them 
as  they  are?  Ease  up  the  controls?  Get 
nd  of  them  altogether?" 

The  answers: 

Percent 

Make  them  stronger 41 

Keep  them  as  they  are 12 

Ease  up  controls 8 

Get  rid  of  controls 25 

No    opinion 14 

100 

Thus.  53  percent  favor  keeping  controls, 
either  in  their  present  or  in  stronger  form; 
8  percent  would  like  an  easing  up  of  the 
regulations;  25  percent  prefer  to  see  con- 
trols ended,  and  the  renralnlng  14  percent 
are  undecided. 

"If  you're  going  to  have  price  controls,  the 
law  should  be  stronger:  dealers  should  be 
punished  If  the  laws  are  not  obeyed."  an 
Ely  farm  woman  said.  A  Minneapolis  man 
thinks  controls  should  be  as  strong  as  they 
were  In  World  War  II.  A  Hawley  farmer  be- 
lieves that  If  we  take  off  controls.  It  will 
cause  Inflation, 

Persor.s  who  favor  doing  away  with  con- 
trols offer  comments  like  these:  "Business 
will  regulate  Itself  If  given  a  chance"  (a 
Pine  City  man);  "Controls  Just  don't  work 
unless  there  is  a  real  emergency"  (a  Pine 
River  farmer):  "The  majority  of  products 
don't  need  control"  (a  Crookston  man). 

•Among  farm  people,  there  are  almost  as 
many  |34  percent)  who  think  Congress 
should  either  extend  the  present  controls 
or  strengthen  them. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  college -educated 
people  want  to  see  Congress  tighten  con- 
trols and  another  8  percent  think  the  pres- 
ent controls  should  be  continued. 

Mere  than  two  out  of  three  labor  union 
niembers  ( 69  percent )  are  in  favor  of  price- 
control  extension.  In  the  same  or  stronger 
form. 

On  political  lines.  Democratlc-Farmer- 
L.iborites,  Republicans,  and  Independent 
\cters   offer   these   views: 


The  answers: 
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Interviewers    also   asked    the    same    State 

c-oE* -section: 

"What  about  wage  controls — do  you  think 
Congress  should  keep  wage  controls,  or  do 
awav  with  them?  ' 
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DFL,  Republican  and  Independent  voters 
alike  want  to  see  wage  controls  continued. 
So  do  people  of  all  educational  levels  and 
of  all  economic  groups.  Sixty-four  percent 
of  the  labor  union  members  Interviewed  en- 
dorse wage  control  extension. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  June  29, 

1951] 

Poll  Revials  Voters  Favoe  Tichtek  Cusos 

(By  George  GallupJ 

Princeton,  N.  J.— Although  most  voters 
are  far  from  satisfied  with  the  working  of 
economic  controls,  there  is  overwhelming 
popular  support  for  continuing  them. 

In  fact,  the  President's  repeated  pleas  for 
making  the  price-wage-control  program  even 
stronger  have  struck  a  responsive  chord.  A 
survey  Just  completed  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion  finds  that  the  main 
weight  of  sentiment  Is  for  making  the  pro- 
gram more  strict  and  comprehensive. 

Interviewing  on  two  questions  was  con- 
centrated during  the  week  of  June  17  to  23, 
just  before  Congress  began  debating  the  con- 
trol-extension measure. 

The  first  question  was; 

"The  Federal  price  and  wage  control  laws 
end  this  June  30.  Do  you  think  these  laws 
have  worked  well  or  not?" 

Here  is  the  national  vote: 

Percent 

Yes.  worked  well 3i 

No 45 

No    opinion 24 


Total. 


100 


In  general,  voters  who  classify  themselves 
as  Democrats  take  a  much  more  favorable 
attitude  than  those  who  consider  themselves 
Republicans. 

Among  Democrats  the  vote  Is  evenly 
divided,  whereas  among  Republicans  senti- 
ment is  unfavors.ble  by  a  ratio  of  5  to  3. 

Here  is  the  vote: 
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In  spite  of  criticism  of  the  laws'  effective- 
ness, fewer  than  one  voter  In  six  thinks 
Washington  should  abandon  them  and  have 
no  controls  at  all. 

This  Is  shown  In  answers  to  the  second 
question  In  the  survey,  as  follows: 

"Do  you  think  the  Federal  price  and  wage 
control  laws  should  be  continued  as  they 
are,  or  strengthened  or  done  away  with?" 

Percent 

Continued    ._     20 

Strengthened    45 


65 
Done  away  with 18 

No  opinion 19 


Sentiment  for  strengthening  the  controls 
was  found  to  be  somewhat  higher  among 
Democrats  than  Republicans,  aa  follows: 
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(From  America  of  June  30,  1951 1 
Speak  Up,  M     Cmziw 

When  the  President  faced  a  battery  of 
microphones  and  television  cameras  the 
hight  of  June  14.  Congress  was  In  no  mood 
to  write  the  kind  of  defense  producUon  law 
the  White  House  asked  for  way  back  on 
April  26.  Neither  was  It  disposed.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  vigorous  request  from  CharlM  K. 
Wilson,  mobilization  c«ar.  to  extend  and 
toughen  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Truman  might 
just  as  well  have  spent  the  evening  reading 
his  favorite  history  books  or  planning  a 
week-end  cruise.  Capitol  HUl  reaction  to 
his  deadly  serious,  down-to-earth  speech  was 
very,  very  chilly. 

Whatever  doubts  existed  before,  It  Is  pain- 
fully clear  now  that  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, dominated  on  most  domestic  Issues  by 
an  Informal  coalition  of  Taft-Wherry-Mar- 
tln  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats, 
will  not  come  honestly  to  grips  with  the 
menace  of  Inflation  unless  an  aroused  citi- 
zen, y  makes  Its  influence  strongly  felt  and 
takes  the  play  away  from  self-interest  pres- 
sure groups.  Most  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives appreciate  the  tlmeline-ss  and  justice 
of  Bernard  Baruch's  recent  advice  to  Michi- 
gan's freshman  Senator.  Blaix  Moodt:  "You 
know  well  enough  what  to  do.  Damn  the 
political  torpedoes,  go  aliead."  But  the  run- 
of-the-mill  politician  doesn't  damn  political 
torpedoes.  For  the  moft  part,  short  of  an 
all-out  war,  he  do'>sn't  let  them  come  within 
a  country  mile  of  his  craft. 

No  slouch  as  a  politician  himself,  Mr 
Truman  knows  this  better  than  most  people. 
That  Is  why  he  went  to  the  people  over  th« 
heads  of  Congress  on  June  14.  He  Is  bet- 
ting that  once  the  people  appreciate  the 
Imminence  of  another  wave  of  inflation,  they 
will  accept  the  necessity  for  strict  controls 
and  llpht  a  fire  under  their  dawdling,  lobby- 
conscious  Representatives  In  Waalilngton. 
He  is  even  convinced  that  a  majority  of  the 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  farm  and  busi- 
ness groups  opposed  to  effective  wage  and 
price  <:ontrols  are  out  of  sympathy  m-ith 
what  their  spokesmen  have  been  up  to.  He 
Is  not  at  all  convinced  that  the  National 
AssiKiation  of  Manufacturers  Is  the  authen- 
tic voice  of  busli-ess,  or  tnat  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  the  authentic 
voice  of  agrlcullur-  And  he  Is  certain  that 
when  John  L.  Lewis  and  William  Hutcheson 
oppt)se  controls,  they  are  not  speaking  for 
the  coal  miners  and  carpenters  of  the 
country. 

We  think  the  President  Is  right.  On  the 
basis  of  his  radio  address,  we  think  be  is 
right  all  along  the  line.  The  danger  of  a 
big  inflationary  bulge  this  fall  or  early  next 
year  la  real.  Despite  the  current  lull  on  the 
price  front,  the  people  can  be  made  to  see 
tLls  danger,  and  once  they  sec  It  wUl  accept 
whatever  curbs  are  needed  to  ward  off  a 
catastrophe.  Most  of  them  still  remember 
acutely  what  happened  In  1946  when  OPA 
controls,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  very  groups 
which  are  warring  on  controls  now.  were 
prematurely  removed.  Many  of  them 
haven't  yet  recoverexl  from  the  resultant 
price  binge.  That  goes  for  farmers  and 
businessmen,  too,  who  have  discovered  that 
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Mlltng  prtcea  do  not  rtw  •Ion*.  Th*y  are 
kccompaolctl  by  rtoea  I  cosu,  includla?  the 
ccwt  of  Ubor,  and  fr*quent.lT  the  motx  tan- 
gible rwult  of  an  inflationary  n»i-rac*  be- 
tween   w«c««   and    i  rices    is    a    bad    case    of 

uloera.  .  ^ 

Now  that  the  President  has  «;cae   to    ^.e 
people.  It  Is  Lmpcrtaiit  for  all  :f  us  to  undT- 
staiul  what  the  isaue  really  is      First  o!  a.l. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  ail  controls  or  none. 
Krerrhody    agrees    en    the    need    for    credit 
control*,  for   hi«ber   taxes,   for   a   system   ot 
ptmrlttM   and    alUxrations.     Despite    a.l    the 
farm   and  buslnew    It  hies   In   Washln«*  jn. 
It  U  not  even  a  qacsuon  ol  eitiier  contmu- 
Ins    WM«  »nd    price    and    rent   controls    or 
doing    away    with     rhem      Even     Mr     Taft 
aereca   that   they   must    be   conttnuf<i   on   a 
lempormry     basis.     The     real     question     is 
whether  or  not  present  ctsntrols  are  ?olng 
to  be  tightened   up.  extei  ded  and   given  a 
good  let  of  teeth.     Thafs  what  the  flght  is 
oT«r.     Thafs  the  Issue  which  we.  the  people. 
must    (teelde.     If    you    a^ree    that    a    well- 
rouiMled     proirram     of    controls.     Including 
van    prk*.  and  rent  controls.  Is  needed  to 
keep*  inflation   In  check,  let  your   Senator* 
and   CongreMnan   know   where   you   stand. 
And  do  It  now. 


:j  hi 


no 


ch   ;ce  except   to  order   .i 


Riis  Meaa*  M  Frcoc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


tm 

ni  IBM  Bouaa  or  bkpbeskntatives 

Tuesday,  July  17.  19S1 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  Racois.  I  include  the  lol- 
tovinc  article  trtan  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  July  16.  1951: 

Run  Mkaitb  Jos  PizBX 
(By  John  Cramer) 
It  Ooogiwm  doaa  tbe  expected,  and  txcki 
tb*  ao-caUed  Jenaen  rider  onto  pending  non- 
deftnae  appropriation  bills,  one  of  the  things 
yoa  can  ezpeet  as  a  restilt  Is  alr-tlgbt  freeze 
on  OorammeBt  employee  transfers  from 
sfaney  to  accacT- 

Civil   8emce    Commission   bas   authority 
to  Of^v  raeb  a  trceae  by  refulatlon— and  if 
Uie  Jensen  rUler  beeoanes  law  It  almost  cer- 
tainly vin  do  so. 
Bm  t0  why: 

Under  tbe  rider,  agencies  could  fill  only  as 
pereaat  at  all  Job  racancles  oceturrlng  In  the 
'  Ooeemment  year  which  started  July  1 — 
'  out  of  erery  four. 
Job  tresae  could  be  expected  to  func- 
tion la  two  wsys : 

1.  A  sttf  penalty  would  be  proTlded  for 
mUrtiijsas  who  Toluntarlly  restgned  from 
Oovanuaent.  planning  to  return  within  a 
few  months.  This  pienalty  probably  would 
provide  that  such  an  employee  must  wait  at 
ISMt  •  Bkaatbs  to  s  year  before  returning  to 
Qniainaiaiit  A  similar  rule  was  in  effect 
dvtDf  World  War  n  to  dlaeotiraffe  unau- 
thoalaad  transfers.  Then,  employees  who 
i«rigDed  wltli  tbe  Idea  af  subsequent  trans- 
fW.  had  to  wait  90  days  before  going  back 
to  a  oofaramaot  }ob. 
IL  ACHCy-to-agency  transfers  abnost  c«r- 
4  be  prohibited  outrtfbt  2n  a 
__  _glitw  than  any  Oovemment  pre- 
,  baa  iBTOkad.  No  agency  could  be  ex- 
I  to  tolerate  a  situation  in  which  every 
ployaaa  lost  by  transfer  could  be  re- 
bf  only  three  employees.    CItU  Serr- 


la 


!c<?    wo 
Ireexe. 

This  freeze  -A-ouId  ha-. e  U-s  v.-.-'H  ur.clf-ir- 
Bble  effect  ■•n  defer.se  ^^'-nc-.e'.  -xh  :>  -j.  -...A 
find  themselves  pf  hifc'.ted  frcm  acfiu.-..  .; 
new  worlcers  by  transfer  !r'>in  r.<^tide:>i..-e 
agencies — ecmethlng  Congress  has  been  try- 
ing t.;  encouri^e. 

Th  it>  the  d.'.rk  side  of  ih«  pictu'e. 
On  the  othpr  side,  a.s  p.  .iited    .ut  here  pre- 
Tlcusly.  the  Jer..»pn  nder  wcuki 

1  Accomplish  1-s  ileep  per«>  :i::-?l  :v.rs  with- 
out r^ulrtne;  lay-offs — s  tremendous  boon 
to  employees  who  otherwise  might  f.rid  tl:eri- 
selves  withcut  jobs 

2.  Open  the  way  t  r  pr'^motlun  V'.r  m"  t'-'s 
of  thousands  of  deservine  employees  Thn*  s 
because  the  rider'n  prohibirl'-n  aeriSnst  filMng 
vacancies  w  .uld  r.'  •  apuJy  t^,  '■■i.  •  '■  --^  tilled 
by  promotions  from  withm.  And  tie  mauj 
vacancies  !t  wrild  creeiie.  inevltahiy  would 
lead  to  wholesale   pro:r.' 'ions 

Incidentally,  don't  let  y^-urself  be  r■■•^- 
fused  bv  headlines  (in  other  papftsi  wh.ch 
teli  of  whcle.'iale  J'jo  cu  e  '  as  a  result  of 
the  Jensen  rider.  True  enough  It  would  re- 
duce  Federal  employmen'  But  the  imp  r- 
tant  thing  for  employees  is  that  '.t  will  wipe 
cut  any  possibility  cf  ma-ss  lay-oRs  in  CV-'V- 
emmeiit  during  the  current  Govemnnent 
year. 

ST'ECl.^L    CASes 

Here  is  hew  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Ct.ni- 
mlttee  s  bUl  to  raise  the  pay  ol  cUstiiiietl 
(white  collar)  Government  workers  ^ould 
affect  employees  drawing  so-called  seniority 
pay — and  those  at  rates  which  do  not  corre- 
spond exactly  to  the  ordinary  classlflc.iri.  n 
pay   steps' 

1.  Those  wh.?8e  pay  falls  betwe^-n  rrgul.ir 
steps  of  regular  pay  grades  would  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  higher  step — and  n'sftgned 
the  new  rate  for  that  step  In  o'her  w^rds. 
they  would  get  slightly  higher  Increases  than 
other   employees 

a.  Those  in  reLuL-ir  senior:'"  pay  s-cps 
would  have  their  salaries  increased  by  the 
same  "average'  8  4  percent  as  ^'her  em- 
ployees. 

3.  Those  whose  present  pay  falls  below  fVO 
seniority  steps  wouid  be  advanced  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  and  given  the  new  rate 
for  that  step. 

4.  Those  whose  present  pay  exceeds  that 
of  the  top  seniority  step  fur  their  grades 
would  have  the  'average'  8  4  percent  added 
to  their  .salaries. 

CDKIOC3   DOCUMENT 

President  Truman's  letter  Thursday  urg- 
ing 7  percent  pay  Increases  for  classified  and 
postal  workers  was  a  curious  documen'  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

On  Its  face,  it  was  a  simple  appci.  for 
congressional  action  on  raises.  But  the  t  i,;'s 
are: 

That  Mr.  Truman's  own  White  H.?U5e  a.-.- 
slstants  (or  at  least  some  of  them)  tfxlc  a 
dim  view  of  raises  from  the  very  start 

That  these  same  assistants  were  m.ilnly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  adralnU'ra- 
tltm  recommended  a  parsimonious  7  percent. 
Instead  of  some  larger  figure. 

That  these  same  aaslrtants  argued  that  the 
administration  should  take  no  position 
whatever  on  pay  Increases — but  were  talked 
Into  a  definite  stand  by  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Chairman  Robert   (Bob)    Ramspeclt. 

That  the  real  Inspiration  lor  the  Truman 
letter  was  not  a  White  House  desire  for  ral.ses 
— but,  instead,  an  attempt  to  head  o.ff  In- 
creases larger  than  7  percent.  The  Inside 
fact  is  that  the  letter  originated  with  the 
Btxiget  Bureau,  which  was  disturbed  by 
Postmaster  General  Jesse  Donaldson's  state- 
XDCOt  to  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee 
urging  10  percent  for  postal  employees. 

Postscript:  If  I  seem  to  be  belaboring  the 
Administration  and  the  White  House  Us 
only  because  I  like  my  public  officials  '.o  be 


more  f.  rthright  l-i  their  dealings  th»n  ad- 
mlnlstiatlon  officials  have  been  on  the  pay 
raise  question. 


Puts  Politics  IB  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or   MICKIGAN 

IN  ITitL  HCUSE  OF  REPRrSENTATIVE3 
7':esdny.  July  17.  1951 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Adrian  <Mich  )  Daily  Telegram 
of  J'aly  14.  1951: 

Prrs  PouTics  in  Paicx  Control 

.Just  what  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mit too  hopes  to  accomplLsh  by  Its  declared 
Intentii-n  to  rally  "grass  roots"  support  tor 
the  kind  >f  Inflation  control  bill  the  Presi- 
dent wants  from  Congress  is  difBcult  to  see. 
Of  course,  the  declaration  puts  the  party  on 
recnrd  agdinst  high  prices.  But  there  l3 
nothing  distinctive  about  that.  Everybody 
Is  ak?ainst  high  prices  rnd  wants  them  lower. 

As  for  rallying  "grass  roots"  support  for 
."^tlffer  ci'ntrols  measures,  it  is  probable  that 
party  wheelhorses  throughout  the  48  States 
m.iy  send  telegrams  or  letters  t'-  Washing- 
ton. But  it  Is  doubtful  that  any  great  num- 
ber of  rank  and  file  consumers  will  do  so. 
President  Truman  In  a  recent  address  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  to  urge  passage  of  a 
St."  ng  controls  law.  The  news  from  Wa.«h- 
ihi^ton  never  has  reported  any  ground  swell 
cf  public  opinion  In  the  wake  of  that  appeal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pressure  on  Con- 
gress for  and  against  stronger  economic  con- 
trols is  coming  almost  entirely  from  self- 
interest  groups.  These  groups — buslneis, 
l.ibor  and  farmer  and  their  various  subdlvl- 
Ei.  n.s — all  Imply  that  they  are  speaking  out 
f'T  the  public  Interest  and  for  the  consumer. 
But  actually  they  are  working  for  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  particular  group.  No- 
body Is  working  for  the  consumer  which  is 
the  largest  and  most  Important  group  of  all. 
And  these  groups  speaking  all  at  the  same 
time  talk  in  a  babel  of  tongues. 

The  people  are  confused.  They  don't  know 
what  to  think.  Put  they  do  knew  that  price 
control  has  not  been  especially  effective. 
Thev  heard  a  lot  of  talk  that  meat  was  go- 
lUf^  to  be  cheaper.  But  the  price  over  the 
ci  unter  la  as  much.  If  not  more,  than  It  was 
before  all  the  talk.  They  know  that  the  Pres- 
idtnt  who  iB  now  calling  for  sterner  control 
measures  did  not  want  any  measure  when 
Cwngre^  insisted  he  have  one  last  July  after 
the  war  In  Korea  began.  And  the  people 
know  that  he  dilly-dallied  about  price  and 
v.:ige  controls  during  the  autumn,  di?laylng 
any  action  whatsoever  tmtU  the  November 
elections  had  been  held.  Prices  were  rising 
a.l  those  months,  but  the  President  who 
seems  so  concerned  about  price  Increases  now 
w  IS  not  all  concerned  about  price  increases 
a  few  months  ago. 

The  people,  by  and  large,  are  disillusioned 
and  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  inflation  control.  They  have  heard 
a  lot  of  talk  out  of  Washington  about  in- 
flation control  but  Inflation  goes  on  Just  the 
same.  They  look  for  sound,  Inspiring  lead- 
ership but  they  do  not  get  It.  They  lock  at 
price  control  as  Just  about  as  nonpartisan 
a  matter  as  anything  can  be  nonpartisan. 
And  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
makes  it  a  partisan  issue.  The  people  know 
tliat  the  party  group  did  not  make  It  a 
party  Issue  unlets  the  President  consented. 
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United    States,    Gray    Marketeers,    and 
Industry  Linked  to  Steel  Sbortafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  good  friend.s  in  the  CIO  and 
CIO-UAW  have  visited  me  this  week 
uryinii  almost  complete  control  of  our 
American  economy  by  big  Government 
under  the  provisions  of  a  stringent  De- 
fense Production  Act.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  IS  interesting  to  me  to  note  that 
maladministration  of  existing  Govern- 
ment controls  is  blamed  by  union  lead- 
ers and  industry  alike  as  one^f  the  main 
reasons  why  100,000  workers  are  idle  iu 
the  Detroit  area,  which  includes  sub- 
contractors as  far  away  as  my  district 
in  Indiana.  Evidently  th-^re  can  be  too 
much  control,  especially  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  controls  rests  in 
the  hands  of  politically  selected  field  ad- 
ministrators. A  happy  mean  between 
complete  control  and  absolute  laissez- 
faire  seems  in  the  public  interest: 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  July 
15,  1951) 

Untted  States,  Grat  M-arketeers,   and  In- 
DtSTRY  Linked  to  Steel  Shortage 

Detroit,  July  14. — Government,  Industry, 
and  gray  marketeers  all  received  a  share  of 
the  bl. 'ne  today  as  the  Senate  dug  Into 
reasons  for  the  critical  steel  shortage  end 
resulting  layoffs. 

A  union  man  said  100.000  workers  were 
idle  In  the  Detroit  area  while  other  parts  of 
the  country  had  a  manpower  shortage. 

A  company  man  said  a  rocket  manufac- 
turer In  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  so  much  steel 
on  hand  he  had  to  refuse  5  carloads  of  it 
while  Michigan  manufacturers  of  the  same 
Item  were  screaming  for  steel. 

The  union  man  was  Norman  Matthews, 
national  Chrysler  director  of  the  CIO  United 
Auto  Workers.  The  company  man  was  Wil- 
liam H.  Lenlnger.  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  Michigan  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission. 
parade  or  witnesses 

Both  were  in  a  parade  of  witnesses  who 
told  Senator  Moody's.  Democrat,  of  Mich- 
lean,  Small  Business  Subcommittee  they 
didn't  know  where  America's  record  produc- 
tion of  steel  was  going. 

Though  not  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Senators  Benton,  Democrat,  of  Connect- 
icut, and  Ferguson.  Republican,  of  Mlchl- 
igan.  Joined  In  the  questioning  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  committee's  cross-country  hear- 

Int'.":, 

Michigan's  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  and 
Blake  O'Connor,  committee  investigator,  also 
took,  part, 

Mr  Matthews  attributed  the  manpower 
surplus-shortage  to  the  Governments  par- 
allel-plant plan  for  locating  defense  fac- 
tories. The  Department  of  Defense  adopted 
this  .system  to  reduce  loss  of  military  pro- 
due  ion  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack. 

Mr,  Matthews  contended  that  such  new 
pl.ints  as  those  being  built  by  Chrysler  Corp. 
in  Newark.  Del.,  and  New  Orieans  were  built 
farther  from  the  biggest  sources  of  man- 
power supply  than  necessary  for  strategic 
purposes. 

BIG  LAT-orPs  crrra 

'T  '.on't  know  of  a  single  plant  in  Detroit 
where   there   has   been   reconversion   to  de- 


fense production,"  said  Mr.  Matthews,  list- 
ing big  lay-offs  at  General  Motors.  Ford. 
Chrysler,  Hudson.  Kalser-Frazer,  Packard, 
and  other  auto  firms. 

Mr.  Matthews  said  he  believed  Chrys^ler 
picked  the  sites  for  its  new  Delaware  and 
Louisiana  plants.  But  when  Senator  Fer- 
guson spoke  up  that  the  Government  would 
have  to  approve  the  location,  Mr  Matthews 
remarked: 

"It's  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other" 

Mr.  Matthews  read  a  letter  from  Defense 
Mobili/er  Charles  E.  Wilson  saying  "a  mls- 
tiike  had  been  made"  in  the  allotment  of 
defense  contracts.  He  said  Mr,  Wilson  prom- 
ised to  have  defense  agencies  review  tt.e 
situation  and  help  the  city  if  pi)s.sible. 

Mr.  Leiuinger  .said  he  would  give  the  name 
of  the  Dayton  rocket  manufacturer  to  the 
Mo<jDy  committee  m  confidence.  He  .laid  he 
knew  of  no  Michigan  firms  stockpiling  steel 
beyond  moderate  reserves. 

NE'W    VAREHOUSES    AITEAR 

Mr.  lelninger  testified  that  a  few  new  steel 
warehouse  firms  had  sprung  up  In  recent 
months  to  capitalize  on  the  demand  for  the 
basic  metal  Under  present  price  regula- 
tions, he  said,  .some  of  them  can  lecally 
charge  200  to  300  percent  of  the  prevailing 
market  pnce. 

"Id  call  that  a  very  gray  market."  Sen- 
ator Moody  commented. 

The  president  of  a  steel  warehouse  firm 
that  has  been  In  business  11  years  recom- 
mended "heavy  fines  and  wide  publicity" 
for  "chlselers  who  take  monetary  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  the  defense  effort." 

J.  Ivan  Flscus,  head  of  the  Huron  Steel 
Co..  Detroit,  made  the  recommendation.  He 
sr.id  the  steel  mills  themselves  could  help 
by  "keeping  closer  control  on  the  flow  of 
steel  rather  than  creating  a  whole  new  flock 
cf  unqualified  steel  brokers." 


How  To  Control  Inflation  Withont  Curbing 
Incentive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  abridgement  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  Neil  H.  Jacoby,  dean  of  the  University 
of  California  Business  School,  before  the 
town  hall  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  on 
April  30.  This  compendium  was  pub- 
lished in  the  monthly  bulletin  Estate  and 
Tax  Letter,  published  by  Clyde  R.  Wel- 
man.  of  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

How  To  Conthol  Inflation  Withoitt  Cuhb- 
iNG  Incentivi 

There  are  four  Initial  features  of  the  tax- 
reduction  bond  plan. 

First.  Congress  should  Increase  personal 
Income  tax  rates  by  X  percentage  points  In 
all  brackets  and  label  the  addition  a  Defense 
Tax. 

Second.  Congress  should  provide  that  a 
taxpayer  may  deduct  from  his  tax  liability, 
up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  new  defense 
tax,  the  amount  of  tax-reduction  bonds  that 
he  elects  to  purchase. 

Third.  Congress  should  direct  the  Treasury 
Department  to  issue  a  new  aeries  of  bonds 
to  be  known  as  tax-reduction  bonds.  These 
would  be  nonmarketable,  nonnegotlable  and 
available  only  to  persons  who  take  credit 
for  the  amount  purchased  against  their  de- 


fense taxes.  Except  to  meet  specified  per- 
sonal emergencies,  these  bonds  would  nut  be 
redeemable  before  January  1954;  thereafter, 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  tlie  holaer  or  of 
the  Treasury.  They  would  bear  interest 
comparable  to  tliat  on  savings  bond.-- 

Fourth  Cont^re.ss  should  provide  thni  em- 
ployers shall  witahold  the  full  amount  of 
employee's  efe.tlmaied  tax  liabilities,  includ- 
ing deleuse  ta.x  At  an  employees  dlrertiun. 
an  employer  shall  use  up  to  the  full  amount 
of  hi.«;  defense  tax  ♦  >  purchase  tax-reuuctiitn 
b<  nd5  in  his  rume. 

Why  is  thl,:;  t.ix  reduction  bond  puui 
superior  t<j  alternative  methods  of  curbing 
pnce  iiifiation" 

Our  chief  economic  problem  is  to  expand 
pr.xluction  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  enlarped 
Military  Establishment,  and  to  do  ihl.s  in  a 
fully  employed  economy  witliout  generating 
further  price  Inllation  and  subsequent  eco- 
nomic instability 

The  projected  .ncreuse  of  30  to  40  billion 
dollars  in  e.ti>endltures  for  military  jjurposes 
will  surely  produce  a  rapid  increase  In  prices 
under  present  tax,  debt  management,  and 
monetary  policies.  Our  economy  has  yet  to 
feel  the  full  impact  of  mounting  niDltary 
demands  for  gocxls  and  the  withdrawal  of 
young  {lersons  from  the  work  force  for  mlU- 
lary  service.     The  inflation  problem  remains. 

The  basic  solution  Is  to  reduce  consumer 
demand,  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  by 
some  15  to  20  billion  dollars  annually  below 
what  it  would  otherwise  be.  We  cannot 
rapidly  lncr«ase  production  by  expanding 
industrial  plant,  the  work  lorce  and  workers 
without  either  direct  controls,  which  are 
expensive  and  i>artly  Ineffective,  or  price 
Inflation,  which  Is  unjust  and  disruptive. 
Our  strategy  must  be  to  curb  consumer  de- 
mand, while  maintaining  Incentives  for 
maximum-productive  effort. 

Consumer  demand  may  be  curbed  by 
direct  economic  controls  or  by  indirect  con- 
trols. Higher  taxes,  savings  programs,  or 
general  restrictions  on  bank  credit  are  in- 
direct In  their  effects;  they  do  not  apply 
to  particular  f-ansactlons  and  decisions. 
Direct  controls,  price  or  wage  ceilings, 
rationinii.  materials  allocations,  or  man- 
p<jwer  restrictions  apply  t-^  specific  transac- 
tions and  substitute  detaUed  regulations 
for  free-market  action.  Complex  and  costly 
to  administer,  they  often  have  unexpected 
and  undesirable  consequences. 

There  is  a  strong  case  for  maximum  re- 
liance upon  Indirect  controls.  They  leavs 
customers  wide  choice  in  spending  tlieir  In- 
come and  permit  larger  consumer  satisfac- 
tion than  do  price  and  rationing  directives. 

They  deal  with  the  cause  of  price  inflation. 
They  are  inexpensive  to  administer  and  they 
are  effective.  Direct  controls  of  wages  do  not 
prevent  bubstantial  Increases  In  take  home 
pay.  Price  ceilings  do  not  prevent  price 
Inflation  In  the  form  of  curtailment  of  serv- 
ices by  vendors,  down-grading  of  quality, 
gray  or  black  markets.  Direct  controls  may 
be  Jujtified  in  maximum  mobilization;  In  the 
present  limited  mobilization,  indirect  con- 
uois  should  be  our  main  reliance. 

Certain  other  elements  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation do  not  seem  to  have  received  sutflclent 
attention. 

Fiscal  planning  should  contemplate  • 
'•hump  ■  in  Federal  expenditiires.  In  2  or 
3  years,  the  Military  Establishment  will  have 
been  expanded  to  the  point  where,  barring  a 
world  war.  Federal  expenditures  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  that  will  maintain  it.  We 
shall  probably  have  passed  over  the  bump 
of  increasing  Federal  outlays  and  will  enter  a 
period  of  declining  Government  expenditure. 
At  that  time,  the  main  economic  problem 
m  .  be  a  deficiency  of  demand  for  our  en- 
larged production.  ^ 

Construction  and  durable  goods  production 
Increased  rapidly  from  1945  to  1850.  By  mid- 
1950.  the  sharp  ed?e  of  consumer  demand  fur 
housing  and  durable  goods  had  been  blunted. 
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WTMkt  would  our  economic  condJtkm  b*  to- 
d«r  i  "»d  no*  war  In  Kor«  shifted  our  fo*l» 
to  a^eomf  Potentiai  tnflatlonanr  prmwun. 
while  fr«*t.  may  be  over«atlmated.  We  may 
IMT*  to  f»M  the  question  of  sUmulatlng  con- 
■umer  dmwnd  in  lOM  or  later 

The  «tei>-up  of  annu&l  FWerml  expendl- 
tarm  from  MO.000.000.000  to  ITCOOC .000.000 
or  •80,000.000.000  m«y  well  be  a  temporery 
bul«e  to  be  followed  by  a  reduction  to  a 
lower  lonc-tenn  level,  although  probably  not 
as  low  «■  HO.000.000.000.  Federal  flacal  policy 
ahoiild  be  deeigned  to  meet  thla  probabUlty. 
Tbe  tax  reduction  bond  plan  will  permit 
■cheduUnc  conaumer  expenditures  in  the 
Interest  of  economic  stabil'-ty. 

Reducing  cxmaumer  expenditure  by  Ln- 
creaalng  aavtng  la  more  Important  than 
achteTlac  a  budgetary  sorplUB. 

The  salient  economic  objective  is  to  pre- 
vent further  price  inflation,  not  to  achieve  a 
balance  or  surplus  during  the  next  2  or  8 
years.  There  la  much  confusion  over  thla  Im- 
portant diatinctioa. 

Tbe  prevailing  sentiment  is  tbat  taxes 
should  be  inereaaed  to  cover  the  prospective 
budgetary  deficit.  Pay-aa-you-go  is  tha 
slofan.  It  to  trldtiy  believed  that  Inflation- 
ary pnaaure  will  stop.  If  only  the  Federal 
budget  is  balanced. 

The  f«ct  is  that  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
proTldas  oo  guaranty  against  further  in- 
flation. Last  3r«ar.  ]Xiccs  soared  despite  a 
r  daral  budget  which  genoated  a  large  sur- 
plUB  on  a  consolidated  cash  basis.  Avoidance 
of  deficit  financing  is  desirable  in  itself  and 
also  complamentary  to  a  savings  program. 
Tet  tbe  paramount  goal  Is  to  prevent  ero- 
doB  of  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  by 
curbing  oosisumer  expenditures.  This  can  be 
«10De  by  isducing  consxuners  to  save  more, 
as  well  as  by  increasing  their  tax  paymenu. 
The  need  is  to  transfer  spending  power  from 
consumers  to  tbe  Government.  Whether 
consunMr*  get  savings  bonds  or  tax  receipts 
is  seecmdary  in  importance.  One  may  hope 
for  both  prtoe  stability  and  budgetary  bal- 
aaoe;  but  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  farmer. 
TIM  tax  reduction  bond  plan  will  curb  con- 
•xpciMUtures.  and  therefore  price  In- 


A  steep  increaae  In  personal  Income  tax 
would  impair  productive  effort  and  widen 
tax  evaaton. 

oorporate  incomes  taxes  would  not 
tbe  giip  between  personal  incomes 
tlH  supply  of  oonsum«  goods.  Federal 
aad  cxctae  taxes  would  reduce  this  gap. 
but  by  raising  prices  and  thereby  increasing 
pnaaun  for  higher  wages.  If  we  choose  the 
tax  rout*  toward  price  stability,  we  should 
ttaanCort  focus  on  higher  personal  income 


Inducing  the  public  to  save  mor^^  and  to 
Invest  more  In  present  Government  se<-virl- 
tles  would  hold  promise  were  It  not  for  ettcw- 
Ing  public  expectation  that  the  purchaslni? 
power  of  the  dollar  will  fall  furt.her. 

These  expeciatlonn  are  evidenced  by  the 
exceas  of  savings-bond  redemptions  ovpr  pur- 
ehaaes  and  the  mediocre  success  nf  Fpvm^s- 
bond  campaljrns  The  unje  to  buy  tansrlble 
things,  arl.'ilni:  frcm  ieur  '■(  i;Lfl.i-ion,  itself 
produces  Inflation  and  Justlfles  ♦he  PaPpc'-i- 
tlons  upon  which  it  was  bssed-  We  naust 
break  out  of  this  "vicious  circle  "  The  tax- 
reductlon-bond  plan  provides  the  incentive 
to  defer  ccnsumpilc:,  and  purchase  ^)  nrfs. 
Outright  compulsr^ry  savings  Is  a^Qld^d  y 't 
few  taxpayers  would  laU  to  reduce  their  '.n- 
come  taxes  by  buying  bonds. 

In  conclusion  the  central  idea  cf  the  tax- 
reduction-bond  plan  i-s  to  Ircpcse  a  p>  wer:ul 
Indirect  control  over  consuiner  spending  ty 
ccmibln'.ng  a  persona. -Income-tax  Ir.L'rea-o 
with  sav;ngs-fci'nd  purch.ises  In  a  xav  ''hat 
is  economically  sound  psychologic  ::iy  .ip- 
peailng,  and  adminialratively  simple.  Pe  - 
pie  wiil  accept  curbs  on  ependln*;.  without 
diminishing  productive  effort,  if  provided 
-sith  an  intereat-bearing  claim  on  future 
production,  exercisab  e  at  a  time  when 
as)endlng  will  serve  the  public  interest 

The  plan  ts  not  a  pni.acea  fcr  price  infla- 
tion, but  merely  one  element  in  an  eoni  m:  ' 
program  fcr  ^he  defense  period,  its  efTects 
could  be  offset  by  failure  to  achieve  nece";- 
sary  governmental  economies  by  U.x  credit, 
taxation,  or  debt -management  pol:r;e.«?  In- 
flation must  be  fought  with  a  varletv  of 
weapons.  The  use  of  this  weap.-:;n  d'  es  not 
prevent  the  use  of  others. 

Finally,  the  proposal  embodies  elemen's  ct 
economic  phlloscphy,  fiscal  policy,  and  ad- 
ministrative procedure  with  which  the  .^m'*r- 
Ican  people  are  well  acquainted  It  requires 
no  radical  cha:i:;e  In  our  habits  of  mind  It 
would  put  us  on  th*'  rii:^.'  track  In  d'Mi;:  5 
with  Inflation,  but  wiuld  be  a  step  away 
from  the  dubiijus  cGur=e  of  ma>.jr  reliance 
upon  direct  price  and  wage  regulation.  It 
would  set  our  feer  on  the  pa'h  c:  responsil-le 
fiscal  and  moner-nry  pollcv  This  la  the  only 
route  by  whi-h  the  NaMon  rr.Ty  hep?  to  pass 
thnjugh  the  years  ahead  with  a  mlnlmu.Ti 
damage  'o  a  free  er  nomy. 


-tnoome-tax  increaoes  large 
to  deal  with  Inflation  (fifteen  to 
twenty  bUIkm  dollars  per  annum!  would 
dampen  productive  e.Tort.  Some  already  be- 
llKT*  tlttl  inoome  taxes  will  take  ao  much 
of  any  Inereaaa  in  income  that  It  is  foollab 
to  work  kmgar  or  hartler.  There  Is  much 
•vldcnea  tbat  further  large  tncreaaes  in  per- 
sonal inoome  taxes  may  seriously  curtail  pro- 
tfuetlve  effort.  Tbe  public  interest  requires 
maxtmum  effort  from  evssTone.  The  tax- 
reduction-bond  pUn  deflates  expenditure 
wltteot  reducing  incenUves. 

With  every  rlas  in  tbe  tax  rate.  also.  In- 
emttvea  to  evada  taxes  tnereaae.  TO  tbe  ex- 
ttat  ttat  tmaioa  oceurs.  tax  inertaaas  fall 
to  laduea  coBsumptton  or  block  Inflation, 
la-radoetkn-bond  plan  would  not  In- 
txtuentlvas  or  opportunities  to  avoid 


Is  not  against  any  tacrease 
Mxaa.     Increased   taxes 
to  ba  aqpplwnentad  by  other  weapona 
In  the  flgbt  agmtnst  inflation. 

to  taereaae  savtnf^bond  purchases 
because     of     Inflatloiuury 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  rwDr-iN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKEj^ENTATTVTfS 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  a.s  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reiaiioas  Wiih 
International  Organizations  Subcommit- 
of  the  Committee  of  Expenduures  111  the 
Executive  Departments,  I  beheve  it  is 
Important  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
ifress  t)ecome  fully  informed  concerning 
the  73  multilateral  international  organi- 
zations in  which  the  United  State.s  par- 
ticipates. As  a  step  toward  thi.s  ob.jec- 
tive  I  have  asked  the  subcommittee  to 
approve  a  program  whereby  the  starl 
will  prepare  a  brief  and  Impartial  re- 
port on  United  States  participation  in 
each  of  these  international  organiza- 
tions. This  project  has  been  approved 
and  these  repoiia  are  now  In  prepara- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  staff 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
in  the  CoNGKEssiONAL  RxcoRo  an  article 


from   the   Sunday  Star.  July   15.   1951, 
Washington.   D.   C.   which   pomts   out 

,•=0:1:1*'  cf  the  British  and  Pi-ench  cntici.sm 
ot  t!ie  shortcominKS  of  UNESCO,  which 
>ffms  to  succest  that  there  is  a  definite 
need  for  the  enactment  of  legiilation 
.s-railar  to  that  introduced  by  Mrs. 
C.'i-  fiCH  and  Congressman  D.\',vsn>f. 
chairman  of  my  committee.  H.  R.  3406 
and  H  R  3697,  re.'^pectively,  which  would 
c:ratp  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of 
the  administration  of  oversea.s  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  with  view  to- 
ward securing  maximum  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  from  our  expend! ture."?  and 
operations  abroad  and  in  our  territories: 
UNE.SCO  Dor?in.s  Cacsx  Ettiofeah  Grcmblino 

AT    CXACKPOT    CAHWIVAt 

(By  Marcel  Wallenstetn) 
P\Ris  July  14.— Men  and  women  who  have 
'h"  «'  'tfpt  ]ob«  In  the  world  at  gccd  pay  — 
and  Mix  free — are  beginning  to  worr^,-.  A  Are 
ha.s  ly>eii  lit  under  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cauoi.al.  Bcicntiflc,  and  Cultural  Organlza- 
tioii,  which  has  been  meeting  here  In  plenary 
wAsiun. 

r;,e  BntUh  who  pay  one-eigi.th  of 
r>  K-SCOs  expenses  and  the  French,  who  pay 
".(.-.s  are  beglnrih.g  to  grumble.  The  United 
S*r.*?s  ta.xpayer.  who  pays  twice  ns  much  -is 
anvb'xly  e!'»e  for  what  one  Eurnpean  editor 
h?..^  .-Hllcd  the  crackpot's  carnival,  seems  not 
■  p  worried  about  the  drain  on  his  small 
change. 

N-.Kf  vear  UNESCO  will  spend  S8.500  OCQ. 
Since  ly46  It  has  spent  131.000,000,  What 
h.\'-p  the  r.ailons  which  have  footed  the  olll 
r!".aiapd  t  T  fh^ir  m'^ney^  It  Is  douh'-f-il  If 
it.c'f  hav*"  had  anything  except  the  Infcrma- 
tl  n  which  'he  UNESCO  committee  mfmbers 
h-Tve  .^ouRht  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

EMi'lOTEL.S     GET     GOOD    PAT 

The  chlel  beneficiaries  of  this  organizaUon. 
according  to  critic*  In  Europe,  are  the  em- 
p;>  vees  They  get  fat  salaries.  They  are 
paid  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  all  paru 
of  the  world  and  receive  a  per  diem  of  «25  a 
day  Tliey  pay  Uixes  to  no  govern mrnt. 
They  get  whisk v,  wine,  and  cigarettes  duty 
fr-v  iiMcl  h.ive  >jther  diplomatic  privileges. 

Investigating  the  finances  of  UNESCO  re- 
cently Viscount  Simon,  former  British  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs  complained:  "They 
Ise^'u  boots  In  a  haphazard  manner." 

An  Investigator  In  Paris  wished  to  find  out 
what  the  UNESCO  staff  do«s  to  earn  a  living. 
Thi.s  :.s  '.vh.i:  he  discovered:  Tne  orga.u?atiun 
seru  usiy  put  forward  a  plan  to  take  Inlor- 
niatlun  cnticlzlug  any  country  out  of  schtwl- 
fc.-ok.s  throughout  the  world.  It  surpiied 
ca.sh  to  nuoieruus  strange  causes.  Uicluding 
a  f>r'h  f'  r  mvthical  Inca  treasure.  It  .su,?- 
gebted  a  new  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  Ania2<  n 
Rr.er,  the  funds  to  be  supplied  by  mem'iers 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  studied  the  ca.>e 
cf  an  Alrlcan  tribe  which  extracted  the  front 
teeth  ul"  ciiildren,  so  they  could  prcnouace 
wrds  of  the  native  dl.ilect. 

EXPTJklNIWG   CrSTOMS 

He  dl-scovered  that  Miss  Mvma  Loy.  the 
H  .;y»CH>d  actress,  a  member  of  the  orgar.1- 
riiMf^.n.  was  concerned  with  explaining  to  the 
w^rk!  certain  national  cii3tt.)ma— <uch  as  why 
Englishmen  carry  umbrellas.  John  Gordcn, 
editor  of  the  London  Sunday  Erpress.  who  is 
a't.Tcklng  UNESCO  as  a  useless  and  wasteftil 
t^ncap,  suggests  Miss  Loy  explain  why  Amerl- 
can.s  chew  gum. 

UNESCO  has  sent  scientists  to  many  parts 
cf  the  world  to  study  the  causes  of  war.  It 
has  published  a  report  on  education  and 
atrriculture  In  remote  places  In  Mexico  and 
Africa  It  sent  a  delegation  to  study  news- 
papers In  Brus-sels  and  is  snid  to  have  re- 
ported three  newspapers  were  published  In  a 
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city  that  has  none.     In  the  same  report  It 
praised   what   It   believed   was   a   newspaper 
when  actually  the  Institution  concerned  In 
the  report  was  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  critics  list  many  such  cases. 

nt  NOW  DRAWS  $1,300   A   MONTH 

Last  year  a  retired  English  politician  in 
France  found  it  difBcult  to  bring  money  from 
England  f(jr  his  living  expenses.  He  knew 
offlcials  of  the  UNESCO  and  succeeded  in 
havlns  himself  nominated  to  its  Paris  staff. 
He  draws  $1,500  a  month.  When  he  travels 
he  is  paid  expenses  of  $25  a  day.  He  has 
been  repeatedly  to  New  YdtIc  Wishing  to 
ypend  a  holiday  this  summer  in  North  Africa, 
he  applied  for  and  received  traveling  ex- 
penses from  UNESCO. 

The  positions  are  obtained  by  nomination 
by  nembers  within  the  organization.  The 
stafT  Ls  an  international  body  drawn  from 
most  nations  which  are  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Director-Generai  is 
Torres  Bodet.  a  Mexican  poet,  who  draws 
$20,000  a  year  and  has  a  very  large  expense 
account  and  other  privileges.  Secretaries, 
messengers,  and  other  minor  employees  are 
paid  tliree  times  the  salaries  such  work  ncr- 
mally  brines  in  Europe.  AH  salaries  are  pay- 
able m  United  States  currency. 


Stronfer  Controli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHt-'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

^!r.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  Columbia, 
published  and  printed  monthly  by  the 
Knights  of  Columbus: 

Dear  Congressman:  I  probably  wasn't  pay- 
ing ti>o  much  attention   at  the  time  but   I 
seem  to  remember  you  tellina;  me.  as  a  mem- 
ber of   the   ET°at    invisible   audience,   to   let 
you   know    if    there   ever  was   anything   you 
could  do  for  me.     I'm  not  even  sure  right 
new  that  there  is  an>thtng  you  can  do  for 
me — according  to  the  papers,  you're  having 
plenty  of   troubles  of  your  own— but   there 
are  some  matters  thai  have  me  bafHed  and 
even   our    next-door   neighbor,   on    the    left, 
who    Is   so   smart    he    fixes    his    own    leaky 
faucets.   di-)esn't   know   the   answers.     What 
got   me  wntine  to  ycu  is  some  trouble  my 
r.fU'r.bors.   on   the   ripht.    had   with   their   5- 
vear-old   daughter.  Iris  Sandra,  a  cutey  pie 
wno  not  only  does  acrobatic  dancing  but  is 
al.'^o  a  great  help  to  her  mother      Well,  one 
day  last  week.  Iris  Sandra  lugged  heme  $15 
and  snme  centc'  worth  of  meat  and  groceries 
from  the  corner  store,  which  is  all  of  a  'nun- 
dred  yards  away,  and  pulled  up  at  the  kitch- 
en   door    breathing    hard.      Naturally,    her 
ni  mma    and    poppa   were    amazed    and    dis- 
tressed and  worried  ab<-iut  what  the  neigh- 
bors would  think  about  the  way  tiiey  were 
treating  the  tot.     In  fact.»they  are  still  tell- 
ing  everyone    on    the   block    over    and   over 
again:   "it   was  only  $15  worth  ot  meat  and 
grocerle.s    we    sent    her    for    and    we    never 
th.Hi^ht    it    would   strain   her   strength    and 
anyhow  we  are   feeding   her  some  of   tho,'ie 
three-star    vitamin   pills."     No   one   on   the 
block  is  taking  any  digs  at  poppa  and  mom- 
ma  because  they  all  know  it   Is  something 
that  could  happen  to  anylK.dy  at  these  prices, 
which  brings  me  around  to  the  problem   I 
wou.d  like  to  bring  respectfully  to  your  at- 
tentiuii.  knowing  that  you  Uke  to  have  yoiu' 


finger  on  the  pulse  of  your  constituents  as 
long  as  they  have  any  pulse.  Frankly,  you 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  known  as  the 
representative  of  the  stupidest  collection  of 
constituents  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— or  at  least  that  Is  the  Impression  you'd 
get  If  you  heard  them  talking.  They  open 
their  morning  papers  on  the  bus  and  all  you 
hear  Is  guys  muttering.  "This  Is  where  I 
came  in." 

If    you    look    over    a    fellow's    shoulder — 
which  Is  a  cheap  trick  but  you  know  how 
it   is  when   your  excess  earnings   are   being 
syphoned  off  so  you  wan't  do  anything  fuol- 
Ish  with   the  $3.68 — you  see  a  set   of   head- 
lines  that   tell   about  how  many   miles  our 
boys  are  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  thirty- 
eighth    parallel,    and    who    left    how    many 
paragraphs  out  of  some  document    he   was 
reading    to    some    Senate    committee,    and 
how  much  some  big  wheel  said  the  price  of 
hamburger  should   be  come  December,   and 
what  some  cattle  raisers'  mutual  protective 
society   told   him    he   should   do   instead    of 
stand  on  his  head  that  long  and  how  many 
shoestrings    some    Air    Force    general     has 
squeezed  out  of  a  measly  little  bank  roil  ot 
a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  million — 
or   zillion,   or   something — dollars,   and    how 
some  smart  operators  bought  all  the  bullets 
left  over  from  the  last  war  and  are  selling 
them  back  or  renting  them  to  Uncle  Samuel. 
There  are  also  a  couple  of  .^tirring  messages 
to  the  citizens  urging  them  to  tighten  their 
belts  but  it  doesn't  say  around  whose  neck. 
Anyhow,    these    fellows    on    the    bus    I    am 
speaking  of  are  so  stupid  that   they   think 
someone    is    giving    them    a    slight    rooking 
somewhere     along     the     line.     They     can't 
figure  out  for  sure  who  Is  responsible  for  the 
cuffing  they  get  when  they  start  negotiating 
for  a  few  slices  of  the  cheaper  cuts  but  they 
know  they  are  getting  the  eld  sandb..g  right 
behind   the  ear — and   solid.     They  wouldn't 
like  to  think  that  some  of  their  fellow  citl- 
bens  are  ganging  up  on  them  but  it  could 
be  that  when  they  are  saying,  "That's  where 
1  came  in."  they  are  thinking  of  what  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  when  the  price  con- 
trols went  off  the  book  on  the  theory  that 
the  result  would  be  lower  prices.     They  seem 
to  think,  also,  that  there  is  enough  of  Just 
about     everythms.    Including    the    cheaper 
cuts,  in  this  country  so  that  there  shouldn't 
be  any  ^x:casion  for  a  butcher,  even  as  a  gag, 
to  put  a  sign  in  his  window  offering  a  roast 
cf  beef  fcr  $1  down  and  $1   a  week.     That 
ain  t    funny.    McGee.     And    the    front-page 
pictures    of    the    empty    stock    pens    aren't 
funny,  either.     A  string  of  empty  coal  cars, 
featured   that   way.  would  signify   a   strike. 
What  are  the  empty  stock  pens  supposed  to 
mean?     Some  of  your  constituents  are  won- 
dering if  some  of  your  colleagues'  constitu- 
euis.  out  where  the  deer  and  t.'^e  antelotje 
p'.ay,  are  fixing  to  put  the  squeeze  on  them 
a    little    tighter.     Mayt>e    there    isn't    much 
yru  can  do  about  this,  but  would  you  pass 
the  word  that  the  city  slickers  in  your  dis- 
tr;ct  like  to  bite  on  a  small  steak,  at  least 
i;-.    festive    occasions,    without    asking    the 
Wife's    people    to    go    on    another    note.    It 
isn't  that  we  want  anybody  to  go  broke  home 
0:1  the  range  but  would  it  be  all  right  with 
them  to  get  rich  a  little  bit  gradually,  so  to 
spcik":"     Well.  Ccntrressman,  I  will  close  this 
letter  before  it  starts  to  wander  ail  over  the 
lot  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  taken  so  much 
tf  '.our  tune  but  I  just  wanted  you  to  know 
that  things  seem  to  be  more  than  usually 
mixed  up.  and  I  am  the  same,  and  I  think 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  that  old  com- 
petitive spirit  running  a  little  bit  wild  and 
m   the  wrong  direction.     Maybe  I'm  wrong, 
but  I'll  bet  this  Joker.  Stalin,  would  blow  a 
lot  softer  on  his  bazoo  if  we  were  all  as  set 
on  trin.mlug  him  as  we  seem  to  be  on  trim- 
ming each  other. 
Yours  truly, 

J     DOAKES. 


NoBtectioBal  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Of    PENNSTIVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  17,  19S1 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  Governors'  Conference  of  Inland 
America  held  recently  at  Omaha.  Ncbr.. 
and  termed  "nonsectioual."  turned  out 
to  be  a  high-pressure  attempt  to  rally 
Midwest  support  for  the  extravagt.ni  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

The  rest  of  the  story  about  this  con- 
ference is  told  in  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  June  20,  1951.  edi- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  iPa.)  Inquirer. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NONSECTIONAI.  SeAWHT? 

It  s  Strange  that  the  First  Governnrs  Con- 
ference of  Inland  America,  which  has  .iu«>t 
been  held  in  Omaha,  under  auspices  which 
Its  organizers  termed  '•nonsectlonal."  turned 
out  to  be  a  high-pressure  nttempt  to  rally 
Midwest  support  for  the  extravagant  St  Law- 
rence seaway,  which,  if  put  through,  would 
cause  Immense  damage  to  eastern  seafxirts. 
Including  Philadelphia 

Gov.  Val  Peterson,  of  Nebra-^ka.  and  Gov. 
G,  Mcnnen  Williams,  of  Michigan.  Kjxinsors 
of  the  meeting,  decried  any  sectional  pur- 
pose. But  It  quickly  becam.e  apparent  that 
one  objective  was  to  enlist  tne  Missouri 
River  States  in  aid  of  the  seaway  prrjecr. 
which  has  been  a  threat  against  American 
taxpayers  since  1805  and  which  rejTcatedly 
has  been  rejecced  by  Congress 

On  hand  was  an  array  of  big  shots  from 
Washington.  Including  Secretary  o:  the  In- 
terior Oscar  Chapman  and  Secr<:tary  ot  tlie 
Army  Prank  Pace.  Jr  .  to  shout  the  eiories 
of  the  often-discredited  seaway.  Spe.ikers 
pleaded  for  the  St.  Lawrence  project  uv  a 
means  to  get  ore  to  Midwest  steel  plants  in 
snite  of  the  fact  fhat  it  has  been  ari.'ued 
convincingly  that  their  needs  can  be  taken 
care  of  without  sea-borne  Labrador  and  Ven- 
ezuelan ore. 

The  Truman  administration's  backln?^  of 
the  seaway  as  a  defense  measure  lacks  merit. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen  up  at  leatt  5 
months  of  the  year.  The  truth  Is  that  this 
two-to-four-biUion-dolIar  project  is  ini;)rur- 
tical  and  uneconomic  It  should  again  be 
tosi-ed  out  by  Cong;-e->s 


Taxes :  77  Cents  an  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF    NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mill- 
ville  'N.  J.  >  Republican  analyze^  our 
tax  problems  in  an  interesting,  down- 
to-earth  fashion.  Its  worth-while  edi- 
torial follows: 

One  of  the  problems  in  tallilng  about  the 
cost  of  oiu'  Federal  Government  is  me  fact 
that  5C  many  of  us  Just  cannot  compre- 
hend vhut  11.000.000,000  means. 

Most  of  us  m  M;l!vi!le  work  for  a  llvuii?. 
Verv  manv  of  u?  started  w.',rk  when  we  were 
young.     Ail  cm  recall  that  In  aoiv.e  of   our 
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dream  making  w«  may  h*Te  wtobed  to  b«  a 

miUionftlre.     To   be    a   miillonaire    a   person 
would  h*v«  to  haTe  a:  least  H. 000.000. 

So  mo«t  all  ot  us  have  erasped  the  knowl- 
edge tliat  a  million  dollars  u  a  lot  oi  money. 
We  kriow.  for  Instance,  that  if  we  put  a  mil- 
lion doUara  to  work  for  us  as  an  InTwtment 
at  3  percent,  we  wlU  hare  an  annual  return 

of  »?0.000.  , .    ,.   _ 

We  know  wrr  well  that  we  could  live 
handaomely  on  tSOOOO  a  year.  And  to  top  u 
off  we  would  get  the  %iTJ  a  w«ek  (thatt 
t90  0OO  a  year*  and  U  our  Investment  were 
Mcurt.  we  would  always  have  the  million 
bocks.  We  eould  leave  that  to  the  wife  and 
chUdnn.  or  we  could  becpieath  It  to  char- 
ity without  any  regret*  for  It  had  produced 
quite  a  comfortable  lining  for  ua  all  during 

our  life.  .     w  . 

Mow  w«  may  bare  aome  conception  of  what 
a  ni«n*^^  dollars  ctmstltutea  In  money.  Even 
In  tbcM  time*  of  Inflation,  that  Ls  sUll  a  lot 
of  wherewithal.  When  we  talk  of  a  billion 
aolUn,  «e  are  dealing  with  one  thousand 
mllUona— In  other  words  one  thousand 
tunes  a  mllUon  dollars  la  a  blUlon  of  them. 

Our  FMeral  OtJTernment  proposes  that  we 
■pend  •73.000,000.000  for  flbcal  1953  That  la 
seventy-two  tbouaand  mUUoaa.  Are  our 
figures  gcttlxig  too  big? 

Another  way  to  look  at  thU  seventy-two 
^hffl,««~t  f..»iif»n«  (seventy -two  billlona)  la 
that  s pried  among  the  families  of  the  United 
States  It  would  mean  approximately  11.800 
for  each  and  every  family 

What  does  gLSOO  mean  to  the  bead  of  a 
funlly?  n  he  works  40  hours  a  week  for  53 
vaaks  at  77  cents  an  hour  he  can  earn  Just 
about  that  much. 

Wte  to  paying  this  big  tax  bUl:   We  are. 

aoak  the  rich.  Tax  the  corporations.  That 
la  always  the  popular  cry  of  the  politician 
and  the  ottce  seeker.  He  flgtirea  we  dumb 
voters  swallow   such  balderdash.     Some   of 

us  do. 

But  the  tnit:i  of  the  matter  Is  that  taxes 
eame  tram  the  people  who  work.  Who  pays 
the  tax  of  Oeucral  Motors?  The  peopie  who 
boy  their  cars.  Who  pays  the  tax  of  Swift? 
The  people  who  buy  their  meats. 

es  are  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  bual- 

Any  business  that  did  not  Include  In 

Its  mle  price  the  taxes  It  pays  would  soon 

go  broke.    8o  all  of  xis  are  paying  the  taxes — 

wh«th«r  they  are  direct  or  Indirect. 

Remember  it's  77  cenu  aii  hour — better 
t*>*n  ISO  a  week  for  your  family.  That  Isn  t 
hay. 


Kb«w  Yo«r  Walerwtyt 


tons  of  fertile   soil    (sfitt    Into   the   Gulf  nt 
Mexico  every  year,   and   the  Columbia   mere 
than  100  000.000  tons  Into  the  Pacific      TV;U 
tremendous  loss  of  one  of  the  Nation  s  mi«t 
valuable  asset*,  the   fertility   of   lt«   land,    is 
ominous.     Certain  cities  and  whole   recion.'i 
containing    vital    Industries    are    dependciit 
upon    flood    protection.     The    great    city    r{ 
New  Orleans,    and   many   smaller  cities,    are 
wholly     protected     by     ievee^j      Sh-  uld     up- 
country  flood   water   be   dumped   on   unpro- 
tected   regions    below?     Overflows    tr'  :n    as 
widely    separated     areas     us     Mor.tanti     nt.d 
}«ew   York    State    finally    reach    "he    Gu!f   of 
Mexico  thrr>u«h  the  Mlssiwlppl  and  :ts  tr.b- 
utartes.     Water    from    the    Miami    V.»iiev    in 
Ohio   Anally    reaches    the    Gulf,    more    than 
1,500    miles    dUtant,    flowing    through    fl- d 
protection   work^   along   tne   Ohio    and    M.>- 
slsslppt     most     of     the     way      The     d.sa.'^ter 
striking  In  Kancaa  and  Mssj>ouri  at  this  -.ery 
moment   could    have    been    averted    thn  ueh 
flood -protect  Ion    works      When    unlmnr   ved 
and  uncontrolled,   rivers   are  Idlers   a;.d   de- 
stroyers:    when    controlled     and     Improved, 
they  are  servants  and  pro<lucers. 
M.UIIN^    Vtws. 
George   H    Palmt^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  HQ«RY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOTTtSIANA 

Dl  TBS  BOCTBI  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVZS 

Monday.  Julj/  9.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
invTious  Ie«Ye  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appoidlx  to  the  Rxcom.  I  wish  to 
satamlt  an  article  by  the  BCarlne  News. 
at  New  York,  publiahed  In  the  Washing- 
ton ttar  of  date  July  16,  1951.  as  fol- 


Tooa  WatiBWAT*— Flo(»  ComwoL 
Should  oar  rtvcrs  flow  down  to  the  seas 
otrryti^  avmy  fertl'e  top  sol!  from  eounttese 
vplsiid  scfss  and  wreckage  from  flood  deeo- 
latloa,  rather  than  a  large  part  of  the  Na- 
tt«^  eaBaaMit.et  Should  their  tremendous 
run  wild.  dtompUag  industry  and 
.  destroying  wealth  rather 
Itr  It  to  estlmatKl  that  the 
MlMlMtppl  depoeito   more   than    4C0  COO.COO 


Jadfc    the    Record    of    the    Democratic 
Adminjttratioa  ia  Foreign  Affairs 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiser N SIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPr-ESEXT-AIIViCj 

Monday.  July  IS.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WlscorLsin. 
Speaker,  the  record  of  Che  Democrat. c 
administration  since  1943  in  the  matur 
of  foreign  policy  is  clearly  set  out  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  United  S':ates 
News  and  World  Report  of  J'i'.v  2^^ 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.-  I  .irn 
includins  this  pertinent  editon.i!  T'.ic:  o 
can  be  little  doubt  that  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  a  failure,  as  evidenced  by  ttie 
record. 

Ljcst  We  Fobgft 
(By  David  Lawrence^ 

December  1M3:  United  State.*.  Gmt  Brit- 
ain, and  China  Issue  declaration  a*  Cair-j 
•.hat  Korea  would  become  free  and  ::. depend- 
ent upon  the  termination  of  the  war 

July  1945:  Pledge  to  free  K  rea  reaOrrr.- d 
at  Potsdam,  the  Soviet  Union  ccncurrir.^ 

September  1945  Japanese  surrendv  N  r'.h 
Korea  to  Soviet  Union.  South  K  re  i  t> 
United  States  The  thirty-eighth  p.^rallt'l  is 
military  dividing  line. 

December  1945:  Ai?reempnt  of  vlct'  r^.  in- 
cluding Russia,  to  set  up  democratic  g  jv«r-ni- 
ment  in  Korea. 

March  194<J:  Soviet  Unl^n  refu.<es  to  ::- 
suit  with  any  except  pro-Communist  gri)i;[:s 
In  Korea. 

May  1948:  Joint  commlsalon  adjourns  d  ;e 
to  Russians'  blocking  of  progress 

September  1947:  Soviet  Union  rejects  pro- 
poeal  for  conference  to  establish  Korean  pro. 
provtolonal  government  U  N  takes  up  pn  b- 
lem  of  Korean  Independence.  Suvui  Uiu  a 
attempU  to  block  it 

November  14.  1947:  General  Assemaiy  of 
U.  N.  adopts  resolution  that  elections  shi  u!d 
be  held  In  both  occupation  zones  and  that, 
a  U.  H.  temporary  commission  should  be  pres- 
ent durlnK  the  elections,  "with  t^e  right  to 
trjvel,  observe,  a;id  coiusu!'  ■hroTigh-jut 
Korea. - 


January  1948:  S<3Tlet  Union  reftises  to  al- 
'. -'W  members  of  U  N  comnilsjlon  to  enter 
North  Korea 

M.iv  7.  1^48:  Two  days  before  tteneral 
e'.n ';  ;;  ;.rdered  by  U.  N.  commission,  Com- 
:^.■;;:l.-^t  Party  In  Korea  is  told  Soviet  tnxips 
T*i.l  be  x;-hdrawn.  E3ort  to  ccmpel  .\aieri- 
car.  withdrawal. 

M.iv  10.  1946:  More  than  75  percent  ct 
S,;x''<''>)0  eligible  voters  In  South  Korea  eo 
to  F-olls  and  choose  national  aseembly.  Dr. 
P,he*>  elected  chairman. 

Jr-.p  25.  1948;  U.  N  commission  announces 
election  results  were  ■•valid  expression  oi  the 
fr^'e  »r.l  of  the  electorate"  in  sujoerviscd 
:;ir"o  of  K:Te.a.  comprising  two- thirds  cf 
•!-.t-  ■•.^pul.itton  of  Korea. 

.Aje^^s*  U'4a  United  States  declares  new 
re',:n'.e  i.s  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Government  of  Korea.  United  States  .niU- 
itary  ?c.  vernment  In  Korea  terminated. 

-■September  9.  1948'  Announcement  made 
*h.;'.  t;e.v  central  government  had  t>eea 
» s:.i;,ll.shfd  In  North  Korea,  obviously  under 
.-^    ■.  x:  uuspioes. 

Dt  ember  12.  1948:  General  Assembly  of 
U.  N.  f  >rn-.a;iy  recognizes  government  at 
Seooul  ui-der  Dr.  Rhee  as  lawful  over  the  area 
where  the  temporary  commission  was  able 
to  observe  and  that  "this  Is  the  only  such 
government  m  Korea.  ' 

August  6  1949  North  Korea  Government 
broadcsitb  ..r^-peals  to  overthrow  Republic  ..f 
Korea  Government. 

June  25,  19o0  N.  rth  Korean  .Army  a't.Tck-s 
South  Korea  at  dawn  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  U  N  ccmml=-Mcn  calls  &  a 
'■full-scile  invasion  of  South  Korea." 

J  one  27,  1950:  U  N.  calls  on  members  to 
furjiish  such  a.sslstance  to  the  Republic  of 
K'lrea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the 
armed  attaclt  to  restore  international  p«ace 
and  security  in  the  ;irea. 

Oct()fct'r  7.  1950-  U  N  resrhitlon  reaSrnis 
Its  objective  of  establishing;  a  unified.  In- 
dependent, democratic  government  for  a.l 
f  Kor^a.  and  calls  on  members  to  give  mll- 
i-:vrv  assistance  to  that  end  This  resolu- 
tion. In  effect,  also  gave  approval  to  the 
rr  "ssiria  :  -l.e  thirty-eighth  parallel  by  U  N. 
forces 

October  17.  1950:  President  Truman  de- 
clares our  sole  purpose  in  Korea  Is  to  estab- 
'.i.eh  peicc  and  Independence — our  troops 
•A  1.1  ".tay  there  only  so  long  as  they  are 
needed  by  the  United  Nations  for  that 
purpose  ■■ 

N  vember  28.  1950:  General  MacArthur 
ret>  rt^  to  U  N  the  facts  about  Chinese  Com- 
munist intervention. 

December  8,  IC50:  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
and  President  Truman  issue  statement  de- 
' oarine  thT-  can  be  no  thought  of  appease- 
ment or  of  rewarding  aggression,  whether 
in  ^he  Far  East  or  elsewhere." 

December  19.  1950:  Chinese  Communist 
de:  cation  at  U  N  departs  for  Pelping.  after 
h.ivii.,?  refik-ed  to  meet  cease-fire  committee 
:i:id  having  denounced  General  Assem.bly  for 
laiitnu;  to  declare  United  States  an  aggressor. 
January  2.  1951  U.  N  cease-Ore  group  sets 
f-rth  conditions  stipulating  that  supervliion 
f  any  ceafie-flre,  shall  be  by  a  U  N.  commls- 
sio^n."  which  "shall  have  free  and  unlimited 
access  to  the  whole  of  Korea." 

January  17.  1951:  Secretary  Acheson  dls- 
cu.«y«es  cease-flre  proposals,  stating:  "If 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  an  Independ- 
ent and  democratic  Korea  are  put  Into  effect, 
there  Is  no  longer  any  reason  for  malntain- 
inc  U  N.  forces  In  Korea." 

February  1,  1961 :  General  Assembly  of  U  N. 
brands  Chinese  Communist  Government  as 
aggressors,  and  tfBrta*  "determination  of 
the  United  Nations  to  continue  Its  action  In 
Korea  to  meet  the  aggression. " 

June  ?3.  1951 :  Malik,  of  Russia,  proposes 
cea.ip-rtre  a^reemer.t  based  on  thlrty-eishth 
pflr.tllel. 


I 


Jun  -  26.  1951:  Acheson  says  halt  around 
thir*y-e.ghtli  parallel  means  successful  con- 
clUiuon  ^  war. 

Jioy  10  1951:  Cease-fire  negotiations  be- 
gui  a::e;-  United  States  sp<ikesmen  say 
achievement  of  peace  and  security  In  Korea 
would  be  sought  as  a  political  objective 
rather  than  as  a  military   measure 

y.,-a.-s  and  years  of  palaver — and  Korea  Is 
not  yet  free  And  now  how  many  more 
years  of  the  same  sabotage  oi  the  pledged 
word? 


Gold  Stars  Only  for  Motbers  Whose  Sons 
Died  Killing  Fascists— Not  Commnnists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF    tlT-X    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1951 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent A.>i50ciated  Pi-ess  release  discloses 
that  only  widows  and  mothers  whose 
sons  were  killed  during  world  War  n  may 
be  isjfucd  official  Gold  Star  lapel  buttons." 

In  other  words,  those  whose  kin  died 
killini:  the  A.xis  Fascists  of  Hitler.  Mus- 
solini, and  Tojo  can  wear  the  button, 
while  the  kin  of  those  who  died  wip- 
inii  out  Stalin's  Red  aggressors  in  Korea 
are  denied  the  honor. 

If  this  exclusion  is  not  altered,  may  I 
susEest.  if  it  is  agreeable  to  those  con- 
cei-ned,  that  the  United  Nations  is.sue  an 
appropriate  remembrance  for  our  Ko- 
rean war  dead? 


Hero's  Welcome  Awaits  Medal  of  Honor 
Winner  at  His  Mountain  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KFNTT'OKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Gerald  Griffin  from  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  of  May  20.  1951: 

HEKO  S     W«^    COME     AWAFTS     MeDAL     OF     HONOR 

Winner  at  His  Mountain  Home 
<By  Gerald  Griffin) 

Kenvir.  Ky  ,  May  19.— There's  more  than  a 
hundred  irying  chickens  up  at  Edd  Dodd's 
fc.ra.^e,  waning  to  be  sacriliced  on  ihe  altar 
oi   a   heroH  homecoming. 

Tae  a'.tar.  m  this  case,  happens  to  be  mom's 
kitchen  stove.  The  hero  is  First  Lt.  Carl  H. 
Dodd  wh.)  was  awarded  the  Armed  Forces" 
highest  decoration  today  In  Washington. 

This  decoration,  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  places  Dodd  In  a  select  group  of 
hervif-b  th...  Includes  Sgt.  WilUe  Sandlln  of 
Leilif  County  and  Sgt.  Samuel  Woodfill  of 
Furt  Thomas".  The  two  Kentucky  sergeanU 
won  theirs  in  'Vorld  War  I. 

Dodd  won  his  medal  recently  In  fierce  bat- 
tlefield action  in  Korea.  Like  the  two  Ken- 
tLickv  sergeants  of  World  War  I.  Dodd  earned 
his  de*-  iratlon  when,  single-handed,  he  wiped 
out  an  enemy  machiae-guu  nest. 


A  hero's  welcome  awaits  this  Harlan 
County  boy  who  enlisted  in  the  Army  In 
1943.  won  a  battlefield  commission  In  recog- 
nition of  his  leadership,  and  now  Ls  coming 
home  on  leave.  He  will  return  wearing  a 
aiiver  Star  and  a  Purple  Heart,  along  with  his 
Medal  of  Honor. 

And  Carl's  parents.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Fdd  D<xld. 
hardly  can  wait  for  him  to  arrive  He  is 
their  flrst-b«:irn  of  a  dozen  children,  10  of 
whom  still  are  alive 

The  Black  Mountain  Coal  Co..  which  once 
employed  the  hero  as  a  shot-fire,  attempted 
to  gel  him  on  the  telephone  today  at  Wash- 
ington They  wanted  to  find  out  exactly 
when  he  Is  coming  home.  Company  officials 
and  just  aboui  everybody  else  in  the  coal 
town  of  Black  Mountain,  which  has  a  post 
cffice  called  Kenvlr.  want  to  stage  a  big  home- 
comlnt:  for  him 

Dcxid's  parents  didn't  go  to  the  ceremony 
In  Washington.  It  takes  a  g'.X)d  deal  of 
money  to  do  that,  and  Edd  E>odd  is  a  poor 
man."  So  they  will  Just  wait  at  the  little 
mountain  home  where  Carl  lived  when  he 
Jcmed  the  Army,  and  they'll  give  him  a  mom- 
made  welcome,  garnished  with  fried  chicken. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dodd  h.id  been  notified  of 
the  high  honor  won  by  their  son  taut  hadn  t 
seen  annhing  about  It  in  the  papers  They 
were  greatly  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  this 
m.orning's  'Courier- Journal.  They  clipped 
out  the  story  and  added  it  to  the  clippmes 
they  hiive  of  hi.s  other  exploits,  including 
the  time  he  captured  a  hill  in  Kjiea 

Carl  was  born  April  21.  1P25,  at  EvartP, 
w'lere  Edd  was  a  motnrman  in  a  mine  The 
familv  moved  to  Black  Mountain— Post  Of- 
fice Kenvlr— when  Carl  was  3.  There  he 
went  through  grade  school,  then  high  school 
for  2  years  at  Evarts. 

"Carl's  been  a  good  boy  all  his  life,'  his 
mother  said.  "Why.  he  could  put  on  a  clean 
pair  of  overalls  and  a  clean  shirt  on  Mon- 
day and  they  would  be  clean  as  a  pm  at 
the  end  of  a  week  He's  been  so  nice  8,nd 
as  particular  as  could  be,  even  as  a  little 
bitty  boy." 

The  parents  agreed  that  Carl  was  always 
a  little  peculiar  in  that  he  wanted  in  be 
alone  most  of  the  tim^e,  "He  was  ta  lone 
wolf,"  his  father  said,  "and  be  always  went 
to  school  by  himself  and  he  came  hack  hy 
himself." 

Carl  alwavs  was  well-behaved,  they  said, 
and  never  picked  a  fight,  but  he  never  ran 
away  from  one 

"One  time  when  Carl  was  16  '  his  father 
declared,  "he  and  I  were  in  a  truck  going 
up  Grassy  Creek  Road  when  four  fellows  In 
an  automobile  piiled  around  m  front  of 
us  and  started  to  make  trouble. 

"They  ganged  around  the  truck  and  we 
got  out.  One  of  them  stOKJd  there  not  doing 
anvthmg,  but  he  w..s  looking  straight  at 
me  while  the  others  were  jawing  at  Carl. 
This  man  had  a  gun,  I'm  certain,  bu':  I 
didn't  see  it. 

-rhen  the  other  three  jumped  on  Carl. 
Befure  I  could  get  to  him.  he  had  stomped 
two  of  them  and  kmxrked  the  other  one 
down  Then  all  of  them  ran  away  from 
there." 

Mrs.  Dodd  broke  in  to  tell  atxaut  Carl 
attending  church  and  Sunday  school  at  Ken- 
vlr Baptist  Church.  He  always  was  inter- 
ested In  church  plays  and  he  enjoyed  church 
singing. 

Carl's  l«-year-old  brother,  Earl,  was  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  In  the  Dodd  living 
room.  He  had  Jtxst  finished  currying  the 
family  horse  that  serves  as  a  mount  as  well 
as  a  plow  horse.  Me  wanted  it  to  be  known 
that  Carl  once  was  a  Boy  Scout,  star  class, 
In  Kenvlr  Troop  T7.    So  Is  Earl. 

Carl  made  good  gr«d«s  *t  school,  his 
mother  said,  and  he  played  football  at  Evarts 
High  School.  Btit  when  he  registered  for  the 
draft,  he  quit  school  and  went  to  work  In  the 
mine.    His  Job  there  was  a  bit  risky     He  fired 


the  expkistve  charges  that  break  up  the  coal 
seams 

Then  he  enlisted.  Alter  World  W;ir  II 
ended,  he  returned  home,  dlschar/ed  as  ■ 
sergeant.  That  was  In  March  1946  The 
for.owmjt  September,  he  reenlisted  with  his 
former  rank  and.  after  a  periixl  at  Fort 
Knos  was  sent  to  Korea  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Hawaii  but  returned  tc  Korea  with 
tne  Fifth  Infantry  Regiment  when  the  pres- 
ent war  began 

In  November  1SH7.  he  married  Mis«  Llbfcv 
Rose,  Anderson,  Ind.,  a  native  of  WllUam^- 
burg      They   .lave   no  children. 

Carl's  father  and  mother  naturally  arc 
mighty  proud  of  their  son. 

'After  he  k;rew  up  a  little  "  Edd  said  "l 
never  tried  to  act  like  hi*  daddy  I  tried  to 
treat  him  like  a  miin.  And  he  nlways  helped 
me  H  lot  on  the  farm.  He  was  a  mighty  g«.>:>d 
worker.' 

Anu  Edd  needed  the  help.  He  hasn  t 
been  able  to  do  much  hard  work  since  h* 
sufTered  a  broken  back  in  a  mine  slate  fall  In 
1947  He  WHS  machine  man  then.  Since  his 
injury,  he  said,  the  mine  ofBclalg  have  given 
him  light  work  to  do. 

But  with  Six  growing  youngsters  at  home. 
it  is  s^)mewhat  ot  a  struggle  to  support  them 
Still,  nobody  goes  hungry  at  the  Dodd  house 
Edd  has  all  the  land  he  can  tend.  The 
boys  help  He  has  a  work  horse  and  a  gar- 
den. His  wife  has  her  chickens  She  won't 
have  quite  »  many  when  the  hero  returns 

The  Dodds  are  not  omplalnlng  people 
They  arc  Iru-ndlv  and,  like  all  mountaineers, 
proud  and  liospltable. 


Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DELZGATZ    rSOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  statehood  bills  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1950.  They  failed  of  action  in  the 
Senate  that  year. 

New  statehood  bills  were  promptly  in- 
troduced in  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
and  have  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  No  further  action  has 
been  taken.  The  issues  have  been  thor- 
oughly debated  in  past  Congresses.  Both 
major  parties  have  endorsed  statehood. 
The  public  is  for  statehood.  E*ubUc 
opinion  polls  demonstrate  that  prepon- 
derant majorities  of  all  the  people  in  the 
country  believe  statehood  should  be 
granted  without  delay  to  these  two  Ter- 
ritories. If  these  bills  were  brought  to 
the  floor  it  would  not  take  more  than  a 
few  days  to  pass  both  of  them.  This 
should  "be  done  without  further  delay. 

As  Mr.  Walter  Walker,  publisher  ol 
the  Dally  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction. 
Colo.,  pointed  out  in  an  excellent  lead 
editorisJ  on  July  11.  there  is  a  real  obli- 
gation upon  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  to  redeem  their  plat- 
form pledges  in  respect  to  statehood. 
In  the  editorial  this  question  is  asked: 

Has  either  party  employed  any  noticeable 
energy,  during  the  sessions  or  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  toward  keeping  these  (and 
several  other)   platform  pU-dges' 

That  question  answers  Itself. 
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The  SentlDel's  edlUnial  Is  priated  in 
complete  text  bere: 

Ov  9o  iTKiau.  Valus 

pn-bapa  tlMra  wtU  nevct  be  tueh  a  thing 
M  •%Aln  ta  yotmn.  But  rven  ao.  te  it 
lUogteal  for  tiM  dccuratc  to  rtwnand  tttat 
potmeal  party  pUtJocMa  bt  ncr*  than 
^  ,^Pp.|.n^»*rMi  of  ptiriyrt  <>niatrt  aotclr  as 
votar  bait  vtth  no  Mfioai  tntcct  oo  \t»  part 
cf  tikoaa  tfenataf  *Jmb:  to  keep  tbe  i<i«ac«' 
Aa  ••  raeaU.  ba«A  wmjot  party  ptaxlorsu. 
^■iiiiUrt  to  tte  ciartcrata  durlac  laat  na- 
tjonal  aieruaB,  ptadfatf  ttat^tiood  for  Hawaii 
and  (llaalr-  BoUi  ta&crwtA  and  eitbcr  dl- 
ncttj  or  by  miplxatiaB  piad^ed  tbcir  caitdl- 
dataa.  tf  alaeted.  to  varfc  for  dTll  rifbU. 
BoUi  dtfanaly  picdcad  tbalr  auoccaaful  can- 
^tt^fr***  to  auboUt  to  Congrcai  a  ccsutltu- 
tiooAi    uBasdxaent    en    equal    rlgbu    lor 


ctttoar  party  employied  any  noticeable 

dMTfy.  durti^  tbe  Maatona  at  tbe  Klcbty- 
,^^.^^1^1  coDfr**  toward  keeping  tbeac  (and 
■rraral  <»b«T>  platlorm  picdgca?  Aak  Ha- 
waii and  Alaaka — or  tboaa  in  cm  land  wbo 
■tUl  do  not  cn)oy  all  tbe  dm  rtgbu  tbe 
Canatttmiafi  fuaranteca. 

We  are  faat  approaching  another  national 
eiaetkn  eaoBpalgn.  Aa  far  aa  political  plat- 
foms  an  eonocrned  tbe  partlea  can  juit 
preaant  tba  ooea  jnit  out  In  the  laat  cam- 
paign, ■tnce  aaoat  of  tbe  tame  old  pledgee. 
y«c  nnfulAUad.  would  be  found  in  any  new 
ptotfocm  taoad.  neither  tbe  public  nor 
Um  parUaa  put  very  high  ethical  value  on 
thaaa  documenta  though  they  are  deemed 
eampttign  naeaMltiaa  Bow  seriousiy  tbey 
ara  takan  by  ttaatr  author*  may  be  dlacov- 
tn  the  peculiar  coalitions  that  h&ve 
i  tr  aui  Ccngreea  In  recent  years. 


Ua.  Ilits^  tW  TvwB  •!  the  Mo«tli 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

m  TBI  BOUSS  OF  REPRK5ENTATIVES 

Tneadar.  Jvlw  17,  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Spcftker,  under 
penniasiaa  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RacoBS.  I  am  inserting  an 
artlele  that  appeared  in  tbe  July  issue  of 
Good  Bouaekeeptng  relative  to  tbe  se- 
leettOD  of  luka.  Miss.,  as  the  town  of 
tbe  month. 

No  ireater  tribute  oould  be  paid  to  tbe 
entcrprWng  Christian  women  of  any 
eoBorantty  than  this  stmple  story  of  the 
ipUshments  of  these  ladles  in  thetr 
efforts  to  make  their  home 
town  a  better  ^taice  tn  which  to  lire. 

Tbe  artlele  lefeiied  to  foQows: 

Moinw:  loxa,  ICiaa. 

Aprlto  <o.  In  Uttla  luka.  lHaa..  19 
a  clTle  map-tha- 
»n.  all  mamben  at  luka** 
OMtury  Club,  war*  chatting  in 
at  Urm.  Kanalt  Buahlng*! 
ma.  Mlnar  Klaon.  pnaldant  oC 
tbt  ctub,  aroaa  to  «aU  tba  laatlag  to  order. 
1  €t  foilowtag  our  tmial  proaadure." 
"^  wooMUka  you  aU  to  Itetaa  to  a 
eaikm."    8ha  read 
tiM  ntm  and  rsgnlattoiis  or  a  liatlon-wld^ 

"  eontaat.  apon- 

hy  tte  Oaaeral  fMaratkm  oC 

1%  GMba  aad  tkm  Kroger  Oo.    Ttrat 

la  aUUMt,"  aba  aonattidad  ertspiy. 

Par  a  tpUt  aaooBd.  you  eookl  bava  beard 

drop.    Tbmn  the  old  ooa- 

bunt. 


"Well  clean  up  that  old  garbage  d'Jmp 
acroaa  from  tbe  church."  said  Mrs.  .V  E. 
Tbomaa. 

-Well  buUd  a  merry-go-round  lor  Mineral 
Spring*  Park,"  cried  Mrs.  J    L.  Dean. 

"Let"!  plant  dogwood  tr«es  along  our  high- 
ways." lugg^ted  Mr«    Rushing. 

-Yea.  And  clean  up  Jay  BUa  Park  li  s  a 
dlagrace,"  added  Mra   Berry  Lee  Pruiti 

"Our  schoola  are  old.  dilapidated,  too  small. 
Let's  do  something  about  them."  urged  Mrs. 
P.  L.  Sweeney. 

Tbe  room  Tibraled  with  Ideas  luka 
needed  a  doctor,  more  schoolteachers,  beiier 
plAjgrounda.  historVcal  markers,  a  di.^i-'eie- 
plxme  system.  The  county  s  poor  chliclrfa 
needed  free  clinic  serrtces.  Public  buildinKs 
wanted  landscaping.  People  wanted  k  kxI 
music,  and  a  concert  series  was  mdicaied 

"Well."  exclalmetl  Mrs  Nixon,  a^'er  an 
exhausting  hour  or  jotiiag  av^  n  Sug- 
gested improvemenu  for  the  htiie  :o*:..  I 
reckon  the  tlO.OCO  is  ovirs.  ' 

"Tea.  indeed."  chorused  the  ladies  aud 
from  thai  moment  on  they  never  had  a  liu.at 
about  wuinliig  the  prue 

luka,  named  lor  an  Indian  chief,  is  a  t.wn 
cf  2,000  people,  in  the  rolUng  purple  hills 
of  Tishomingo  County,  northeas:err  M.s- 
sisKippl.  It  is  surrounded  by  ci;tii.n  fl'.d'? 
and  piny  woc<ls.  and  aai^ked  on  the  :.>  I'.h 
by  TVAs  huge  Pickwitk  Lake.  Histc-rlcaily, 
the  town  has  much  tc  be  pr  uC  cf  Six 
mineral  spnags,  which  are  shaded  h.i:.d- 
somely  by  century-Id  oak.  iweetgum. 
beech,  arui  birch  trees,  had  once.  In  a:.:-' 
bellum  days,  brought  luka  great  fame  ai  a 
health  resort.  But  the  Wir  Be*  .veen  t.*te 
Staten  broui!ht  it  a  kind  f  grim  fame,  ts  c; 
three  major  engagements  were  fought  with- 
in the  city  limits  and  almost  aruilhllated  the 
little  spa.  Citizens  like  to  point  cut  tha* 
only  twice  In  history  have  the  wa'ers  ' 
mineral  springs  failed — once  when  Gererjil 
Grant's  army  drank  It  dry.  and  agaia  n;  -re 
recently,  when  a  horde  of  Yankees  dp^cenaed 
on  the  park  for  a  giant  ba.'becue 

Clvlcally,  luka  could::  t  ho'd  Its  h^avi  so 
high.  TVA'B  building  tf  Pickwick  Dam  dv.d 
the  county's  prospering  gravel  pits  gave  Itiki 
a  glow  of  economic  health,  but  no  much  if 
this  glo*  was  visible  to  a  beauty-seeking  eye 
A  scrubby  part  separated  weather-bea'en 
Front  Street  from  the  railroad  and  highway. 
Railroad  ties  lay  in  untidy  piles  on  ne  side 
of  the  park.  Unpaved  side  streets  str;\ggled 
off  to  the  Horth.  leading  c-ccaslonally  ti  a 
handsome  ante  bellum  mansion  but  more 
often  to  unprepossessing  cottages  A  enr- 
bage  dump,  big  as  half  a  city  block,  rose  hleh 
In  the  center  of  town.  No,  luka  could  hardly 
be  deacrlbed  as  a  magnolia-scented,  wisteria- 
shaded,  picture- poet -card  Vjwn. 

Tba  general  cltteenry  of  luka  first  learned 
of  tbe  Twentieth  Century  Clubs  buUd-a- 
better-oomm  unity  stratagem  one  dewy 
morning  tn  May  194B  Nineteen  women, 
dreaead  in  blu>>  }^ns.  slacks,  or  overalls  and 
crrytng  hoes,  rakes,  and  hedge  shears,  brisk- 
ly paraded  down  Front  Street  toward  Jay 
Bird  Park.  "We  were  all  shapes,  forms,  and 
faahlona,"  one  of  them  reminisces.  "The 
man  ]ust  gaped." 

The  men  were  still  gaping  when.  5  or  6 
boui*  later,  the  women  walked  back  toward 
tbair  raapectlve  homes.  Jay  Bird  Park  had 
cbangad  oonalderably.  Weeds  had  been 
puUad  out  of  the  ground,  hedges  trimmed, 
graaa  mowed,  flower  beds  planted,  shrubs 
t^iMltd  Tbe  panilon  was  •p&rkling  with  a 
ooat  of  braab  paint.  For  8  days,  the  ladies 
laboretf  oo  tbelr  first  project:  at  the  end 
at  that  tiOM.  tba  whole  town  knew  what 
bulM  a  better  oommunity  meant — a  lot 
at  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  people  to  help  the 
19  women  If  tbey  ware  going  to  win  that 
•40.000  prlaa.  Jay  Bird  Park  was  lovely  now, 
trtoB  and  ewaat;  aJid  tbe  railroad  ties  were 
la  atrali^t.  tidy  stacks.  But  everywhere 
•laa.  tbe  town  stlU  looked  shabby. 

at  tble  point,  the  contest  ceased  being  a 
Twentieth  Century  Club  aOatr  and  became 


an  all-out  luka  concern.  "Ivery  man. 
«tjman.  and  child  In  this  town  helped  us 
■ai:.  That  prize  money.'  says  Mrs.  Ererett 
Cutshall, 

When   the    ladies   next   appeared   !n    their 

labonng   clothes,    this   time   at   the   garbage 

dump     the    town    was   there   to   help    them. 

Tnlrnarige   Jourdan.   owner   of   the   midtcwn 

lot    offered  it  to  the  club  for  a  parking  area 

if  the  women  meant  what  they  said  abc'Jt 

'leaning  it  up      County  road  supervisor  Bill 

(;A."1iipr   v.)iu:ite«red  the  use  of  two  trucks. 

a    bulldozer     and    a    grader.      Bob    Tcwery. 

et'.l'nr     nf     T.ika  s     weekly     newspaper.     VI- 

d»'tte.  stood  in  the  rain   ail  one  day  taking 

photo«rraphs.  to  record  for  Incredulous  pcs- 

•erity    the    knowhow    and   energies    cf    luka 

'»    Tar.hri-xl     For  a  week,  the  ladles  shoveled. 

^r-^Cifrt    graveled,  and  marked  the  lot;    then 

•ne-.  built  a  gleaming  white  fence  around  it. 

A-     ■;!.■     er:'l     of     their     labors.     80-year-oId 

Fi.^herman   Brcwn  Invited  them  to  the  City 

(  i!*"  fi;r  coffee.     "Tcu  gals  got  more  spur.k 

■:).<:.  Hr.v^-<iy  In  this  town,"  he  said  mistily. 

F'  r     :. ir.e     whirlwind     months,     these     19 

I'iKn.    women    waged    war    against    ugliness. 

<'.•'■      inn'hy     and    skepticism.     They    wt'  te 

n<    >'prs    one  to  every  regtstered  voter  In 

Tishomingo   County,    urging    voters    to    visit 

•he  county   schools   and   lee   for   themselves 

•  ne  appalling  inadequacies  there.    They  rec- 

ni mended   a  $50,000   bond   issue   for  school 

iinaruvement*  and  repairs.     On   voting  day, 

•ht-y  drove  into  the  county  and  taxied  scores 

f  v-.ters  to  the  polls.     They  won  a  thur.der- 

:    ^  vlc'ory     35  Tishcmlngoans  voted  against 

•he  b<ind  issue;  466.  for  it. 

TrKl.iy.  luka's  big  new  gymnasium  In  one 
school  serves  tut  a  meeting  hall,  dance  pa- 
vilion, and  ijeneral  community  center  for 
'he  entire  county.  A  brand-new  EChool 
cleanis  perkilv  atop  a  hill  at  the  south  end 
: :  town,  its  grounds  landscaped  and  its  In- 
•rricr  painted  by  the  students  themselves. 
Tf-achers  from  four  States  applied  for  Jobs 
;r.   I  ika  s  schix3ls. 

Dr  Harry  Cosby,  hearing  that  luka  had 
.'>  clM<-t(r.  established  his  practice  there 
.u;!:l  built  a  new  17-room  hospital  and 
rilnlr  .\  dial-telephone  system  was  Installed 
;:!  the  town  Ail  through  hot  summer 
we.ither,  the  town  was  regularly  spraypd 
with  DDT,  to  conquer  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
.^.".nual  play  nights  for  luka's  children  were 
ir.a'.itf urated  A  handsome  historical  marlcer 
;>!.cl  a  gaily  painted  merry-go-round  went  up 
;:i  Mineral  Springs  Park.  More  than  three 
hundred  digwood  trees  were  transplanted 
from  Tishomingo  County  hills  to  the  three 
and  8  half  miles  of  highway  leading  into 
luka  A  concert  seriee.  with  imported  artists, 
sold  out  to  lukans.  The  pavilion  In  Jay  Bird 
Park  got  additional  coats  of  paint.  Stores 
along  Front  Street  began  experimenting  with 
fresh  paint,  too.  "Credit?"  says  Kermit 
Rushing,  local  druggist.  "Give  it  to  those  19 
dvuamoe  who  call  themselves  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  If  they  didn't  do  the  work, 
they  saw  that  It  was  done." 

■•  Thofle  19  dynamos"  planned,  performed, 
ami  completed  52  dltterent  community  proj- 
ects, including  a  175-page  report  of  their  do- 
ings. lUiistrated  with  260  "before"  and  "after" 
snapshots.  "We  all  had  to  learn  to  take  pic- 
tures. BiUie  Burke  Thomas  remarks.  "How 
else  could  we  prove  to  the  contest  Judges 
way  up  In  New  York  that  we  had  done  all 
these  things?" 

In  April  1860  luka  was  proclaimed  Missis- 
sippi's "Build  a  better  community"  award 
winner  (prl»  money.  $3001.  and  club  mem- 
bers knew  that  at  any  moment  national  eon- 
test  Judges  would  steal  Into  town  to  see  what 
the  new  luka  was  like.  Thus  alerted,  they 
gotided  the  townsfolk  Into  a  tldying-up  tem- 
pest that  made  earlier  clean-up  efforts  look 
like  finger  exerclaea. 

Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Sweeney  met  the 
two  Kroger  Co.  repmantatlvea  at  the  air- 
port iu  Jackson.  Tbey  drove  the  men 
straight    to   &>Irt«.   Thomas'    borne   and   pUed 


them  with  coffee  until  Mayor  John  Storment 
gave  them  the  "all  rJean"  sijtnal.    "You  can 

let  them  out  in  15  minutes,"  h°  telephoned 
Mrs.  Thomas.  "We've  got  Just  one  alley 
to  K'l." 

As  Mrs.  Thomas  says.  "luka  was  without 
doubt  the  cleanest  spot  on  the  globe  that 
day.  Mayor  Storment  had  street  sweepers 
and  sprinklers  working  most  of  the  night. 
Housewives  all  o.er  town  t)*d  raxed  their 
lawns,  scrubbed  their  porcl'is.  clipped  their 
hedr,es,  painted  their  yard  furniture.  Busi- 
ness people  downtown  had  polished  and 
s'.vppt  and  mopped  until  Front  Street  glis- 
tened liji.e  a  Wait  Disney  toy  town.  We  were 
lovely.  ' 

In  May  luka  wiis  named  one  of  the  nine 
regional  contest  winners  t  prize  money. 
$5  000).  And  one  fine  morning  In  June  the 
immaculate  little  village  awoke  to  find  Itself 
the  envy  of  all  Americain  small  towns — the 
national  winner  (tota.1  prize  money.  $10,300) 
of  the  year-long  "Build  a  better  community" 
contest.  July  6.  1950,  was  designated  luka 
Day  by  Go;-.  Fielding  Wright.  And  when  the 
day  came  he  looked  out  over  the  cheeniig 
throng  gathered  there  and  estimated  the 
crowd  at  10,000  people.  "If  it  were  a  politi- 
cal crowd,'  he  said,  "Id  estimate  It  at 
15.0^0." 

lukx  has  hardly  drawn  a  relaxed  civic 
brtuth  since  then.  Hail  an  hour  after  Kroger 
President  Joseph  B.  Hall  presented  i^rs. 
Miiior  Nixuii  with  a  check  for  $10,000  the 
ladies  had  it  photostated  and  deposited  In 
the  luka  Giiaxauty  Bank. 

"What  are  we  planning  to  do  with  it?"  asks 
Mrs,  Nixon.  "We  don't  know  yet.  Perhaps 
a  community  house,  perhaps  a  swimming 
pool.  Anyway,  something  that  wUI  be  here 
forever.  Right  now  it's  ail  we  can  do  to  live 
up  to  our  reputation — to  consolidate  our 
gains,  you  might  say." 


President     Haye$    Gave     Detroit    Good 
Advice  on  GoTeraaieatal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper article  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
July  14.  1951.  announcing  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  will  attend  Detroit's  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  party,  July 
28.  also  stated  that  Mr.  Truman  will  be 
the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States 
to  visit  Detroit  while  in  ofQce.  It  named 
as  the  other  Presidential  visitors  James 
Monroe,  Andrew  Johnson,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, Herbert  Hoover,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  record,  and 
particularly  becauce  of  the  interesting 
subject  matter  of  an  address  delivered  at 
the  Detroit  Fair  Grounds.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  visit  of  still  another 
Chief  Executive  to  Detroit  during  his 
Presidency.  I  refer  to  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  September 
18  and  19.  1879. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  visit  is  f  oimd 
In  the  files  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Journal,  whose  editor  and  publisher,  the 
late  Hon.  George  Willard.  was  a  Member 
of  this  House  for  two  terms,  from  1873 
tc  1877.  Mr.  Willard  was  also  a  member 
of  the  joint  committee  which  devised  tht 
xcvu— App. aao 


Electoral  Commission  as  the  agency  for 
settling  the  Hayes-Tilden  disputed  elec- 
tion. 

In  his  Detroit  address.  President  Hayes 
Rave  this  report  on  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  Nation: 

Of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  for  the 
Union,  about  one-third  has  been  paid,  and 
if  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  present 
national  debt  be  adhered  to,  the  paying  of 
$33,000,000  per  year  uptin  the  principal,  or 
into  a  sinking  fund  lor  that  purpose,  will 
within  33  years  leave  us  free  from  debt  as 
a  Nation. 

This  favorable  outlook,  so  far  as  the 
national  debt  was  concerned,  prompted 
President  Hayes  to  observe  that  "that 
which  is  sound  policy  for  the  Nation  and 
State  in  regard  to  debt,  is  wise  policy  m 
local  and  private  affairs."  And  the 
President  proceeded  to  offer  some  more 
detailed  advice  on  the  matter  of  local 
go'v'ermnental  debts.  He  cited  statistics 
to  show  that  the  local  debts  of  130  cities 
increased  from  $221,312,000  in  1866  to 
$644,378,663  in  1876,  or  a  percentage  in- 
crease of  about  200  percent  in  10  years, 
while  the  property — valuation — in  those 
cities  increased  but  75  percent  and  th»  ir 
population  33  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

Observing  that  "in  many  cases  the 
interest  paid  by  cities  on  their  debts  is 
almost  equal  to  their  total  tax  levy  for 
local  government,"  President  Hayes 
said: 

Municipal  borrowing  la  the  parent  of 
waste,  profligacy,  and  corruption — money 
that  comes  easily,  goes  easily.  In  this  career 
or  reckless  e.xtravagance,  cities  build  and  buy 
what  they  do  not  need,  and  pay  exorbitant 
prices    m    every    case.     •     •     • 

How  fhall  we  deal  with  these  large  and 
increasing  local  debts?  The  best  answer 
is.  Do  not  have  any.  Let  It  be  embodied  tn 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  every  State  that 
local  authorities  shall  create  no  debt;  that 
they  must  pay  as  they  go.  and  make  suitable 
provision  for  the  extinguishment  of  existing 
debts. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
President  Hayes  would  have  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  governmental  debt — 
National.  State,  and  local — if  he  were  to 
speak  at  Detroit's  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth birthday  party. 

It  would  be  especially  interesting  to 
compare  his  views  on  governmental  debt 
with  the  views  and  record  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  is 
scheduled  to  speak  in  Detroit  later  this 
month. 


Trflmte  to  Katharine  Lcnroot  by  the 
Washinfton  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UTCmD  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

lir.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
tbe  Apptadix  of  the  Rxcobh  a  very  fine 
editorial  fzon  the  Washington  Poet  <d 
Jidy  IS  oititied  "Children's  Friend. " 
This  is  a  weU-deaonred  eulogy  of  tbe  very 


splendid  work  in  behalf  of  "the  welfare 
of  children  and  child  life  among  all 
classes  of  our  people  '  rendered  by  Kalli- 
arme  Lenroot  throi'gh  a  perioi'  of  32 
years.  She  has  been  an  outstanding 
public  servant  and  has  earned  the  gniii- 
Tude  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
share  with  the  Washington  Post  sine-re 
satisfaction  that  Miss  Lenroot  is  to  be 
sijcceeded  by  Dr.  Mart'ia  Eliot.  As  the 
Pest  has  statod.  the  Nations  children 
will  continue  to  be  m  good  hands 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  €iluoii:il 
"Ra-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

ClIILDCFN'S    P^IEHB 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  In  its  Infancy 
when  Katharine  Lenroct  Joined  It  as  u  spe- 
cial Investigator  36  years  ago.  It  had  bftn 
otablished  to  repo.'t  "upon  all  matters  per- 
ulnlng  to  the  wtlfare  of  children  and  child 
life  arrong  c'l  classes  cf  our  people  •  •  *'• 
and  had  found  a  sorry  picture  cf  needless 
mortality  amcng  mothers  and  babies.  It 
■*RS  estimated  from  the  limited  rep  arts  a-all- 
able  that  throughout  the  country  61  mothers 
died  for  every  10  000  live  chlldblrths,  and 
for  every  1,000  live  births  the  country  lost 
100  babies  during  their  first  year  of  life.  In 
1949,  the  maternal  mortality  rate  was  down 
to  8.  and  infant  mortality  to  29 

Such  vital  statistics  afford  but  a  partial 
Insight  Into  the  Intfrtwlned  careers  of  tlie 
Children's  Bureau  and  nf  Miss  Lenroot  wl'o 
ha.s  been  its  chief  for  the  past  17  years  With 
the  pa.'^sage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In  19:5, 
the  Bitreau  sOTumcd  administration  ct  title 
V,  proTtdlnp  for  grants  to  the  States  for  de- 
velopment of  maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices, services  to  crippled  children,  and  child 
welfare  services.  In  19^«,  It  undertook  re- 
spcnslblUty  for  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  From  :fl  3 
to  1947.  It  handled  Che  emergency  matemlty 
and  infant  care  program,  »inder  which  Fed- 
eral funds  were  used  to  pay  for  medical  hos- 
pital, and  nursing  care  during  childbearing 
lor  over  1.200  000  wlvei  of  the  men  in  ths 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  the  care  during  ill- 
ness of  more  than  2C0  OCO  children  of  service- 
men. 

Few  public  careers  could  have  provided 
richer  rewards  than  Mist>  Lenroot  must  have 
gained  from  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  children  of  tiils 
country."  President  Truman  wrote  in  accept- 
ing her  real<?natlon.  "are  better  off  for  your 
having  iieen  m  the  Govwnment.  What 
greater  satlrfactlcn  could  anyone  take  into 
retirement ■'"  What  higher  accolade  ccu'd 
any  public  servant  earn?  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  TOOd  fortune  for  the  country  that  the 
President  has  already  selected  Dr.  Martha 
Ehot  as  her  successor.  Dr.  Eliot  herself  ha« 
served  the  Children's  Bureau  for  a  quarter 
century,  directing  some  of  Its  most  Impor- 
tant research  work  In  the  field  of  child  health 
and  working  with  Miss  Lenroot  as  associate 
director.  The  Nation's  children  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  good  hands. 


Unaa  Prestwc  for  Costrofled  EcanoBy  n 
die  DitediM  ol  Soctalisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMsiH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATiyES 

Monday,  July  16. 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  President  Green,  of  ttm 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


American  FederaUon  of  Labor,  and  Vice 
President  Carey,  of  the  CIO.  were  invited 
to  the  Capitol  to  put  pressure  on  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  at  a  meeting  called  for 
that  purpose.  They  have  nc*.  helped 
their  cause  by  the  Uctics  used.  As  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  am  Including  an  edito- 
rial that  app«*red  In  the  Washington 
News  and  which  clearly  calls  the  turn  on 
the  strategy  employed  by  these  pressure 
groups: 

Thit  AbkkT  Hb-FIWO 
Top  union  leaden  display  doubtful  Judg- 
ment when  they  deliver  to  Corgrees  such  ultl- 
metunu  u  some  of  them  did  yesterday. 

President  Green  of  the  AFL,  Vice  President 
Carey  of  the  CIO.  »nd  other  union  ofHcers 
■CTTed  notice  that  labor  wlU  no  longer  sub- 
mit to  wage  controls  unless  effective  price 
controls  are  enacted. 

The  fact  is  that  labor,  as  represented  by 
Measr*.  Oreen.  Carey,  and  other  members  of 
the  United  Labor  Policy  Committee,  has  not 
been  submitting  to  wage  controls  In  any 
real  sense. 

As  Bernard  M.  Baruch  says,  it  Is  "bunking" 
the  public  to  contend  that  wages  can  be  In- 
creased without  raising  prtce  levels. 

Tet  members  of  the  United  Labor  P  Ucy 
Committee,  by  threats  to  withhold  support 
from  the  mobilization  program  and  by  using 
their  Influence  with  President  Truman,  who 
puts  high  vttlrx  on  their  f>olitical  support 
have  made  wage  controls  little  more  than  a 
Joke. 

The  practical  certainty  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  just  that  Is  one  of  the  big  reasons 
why  many  Members  of  Congress  slacerely 
doubt  whether  any  price-control  law  would 
long  be  effective. 

Congress  should  enact  price  c^atrols  and 
wage  ccntrols  that  can  be  enforced  and 
tlut  will  be  effective. 

But  the  tactics  of  the  top  union  leaders 
are  more  likely  to  handicap  than  to  help 
thoae  Members  of  Congress,  and  those  of- 
ficials reaponslble  for  the  defense  mobili- 
sation and  economic  stabilization  program, 
who  are  trying  to  obtain  strong  and  sound 
toglaUtlon. 


Help  Hi*  Cnck  tU  tlie  Slovak  Under- 
fr««a4  at  tke  Proper  Tuac  To  Over- 
tkraw  tW  CMumUt  Reg imc  That  £a- 
•lavet  TWa 


SXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wtacomxH 

Of  THE  BOUSI  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Slovak  people  lost  all  pos- 
sibility for  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ODce  when  the  Soviet  troops  marched 
tDto  Slovakia  early  In  1945  and  when, 
with  the  h^  of  the  late  President  Benes, 
the  soHndled  people's  democracy  was  in- 
troduced In  that  unfortunate  country. 
which  later,  after  the  coup  of  February 
194t.  became  totally  Communist. 

Since  that  time  Slovakia  suffered  as 
much  as  any  other  enslaved  nation  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain.  But  there  Is  no 
other  country  in  the  Soviet  orbit  which 
luw  a  better  undertrouod  movement 
than  heroic  Slovakia  resisting  commu- 
through  its  two  underground  or- 


ganizations :  The  Liberty  Legion  and  the 
White  Legion. 

The  stirrinR  cry  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Slovaks  has  the  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  who  have 
always  b?en  ready  to  as.sist  the  down- 
trodden and  the  oppressed.     Since  thf> 
Slovaks  stand  on  self-determination  and 
since  they  demand  free  elections  or    a 
plebiscite  under  United  Natioas  siipf.  - 
vision,   as  clearly   stated   by   Dr    V    P 
Krajcovic.    chairman    of    the    N.ition.il 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  51ov:ikKv.  m 
the  New  York  Times.  February  27.  19'il, 
in  order  to  choose  their  own  form  "f 
government  and  to  establish  their  own 
state    or   its    association,    if    any    w.th 
other  nations.  I  have  set  forth  theve  ob- 
jectives in  introducing  into  the  House 
on  July  4.  1951.  House  Concurrent  Re-^n- 
lution   139 — a   resolution   to   a.>si-t    the 
Slovaks  in  their  struy^le  for  democi:icy 
and  freedom. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  people  with  'he 
C7.ech  and  Slovak  peoples  wh^m  it  places 
in  every  resjject  on  the  same  ba-is  of 
equality  enjoyed  by  any  nation  of  Cen- 
tral or  Eastern  Europe  whether  thev  are 
Poles,  Rumanians.  Hungarians,  or  Lith- 
uanians. Each  of  them  has  the  basic 
right  for  self-determination  and  the 
right  to  set  up  its  own  state,  or  assoria- 
tion  with  others,  if  any.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution  139. 

The  resolution,  therefore,  calls  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  di- 
rect its  United  Nations  representatne^; 
to  demand  that  free  elections  be  held  in 
Slovakia  under  police  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  Slovak>  may 
freely  decide  their  national  future  with- 
out any  outside  pressure. 

The  National  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion of  Slovakia,  the  Slovak  under-ground 
affiliated  with  it.  and  the  American 
Slovaks  should  urcte  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  mve  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  resolution  m 
order  to  formulate  a  practical  protiram 
of  assistance  to  the  oppressed  people  of 
Slovakia.  Since  the  Slovaks  them.selves 
have  helped  to  win  our  fieht  for  Ameri- 
can independence  some  175  years  a  'o 
through  the  noble  efTorts  of  their  own 
champions  of  freedom  who  foui^ht  with 
us — Maurice  Benovsky  serving  with 
General  Palaski  and  General  Kosciusko. 
at  Savannah — we  shall  not  fail  the  Slo- 
vaks in  their  own  struggle  for  the  same 
freedom  and  independence. 

The  text  of  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  139,  which  was  referred  'o 
the  House  Committee  on  Forei^in  .^ITan  >, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  h.we  1.  :.>: 
accepted  the  basic  prlnrlple*'  set  tirtt;  \:i 
the  American  DecUratum  of  Indepfiulf  ,  o 
Of  1778  m  the  foUuwing  words:  •  •  •  th.a 
ail  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  utLiUc:!- 
abla  rights,  that  among  these  are  l.ie,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happint-s^  That  to 
Mcure  these  rights,  governmenu*  are  m.-.ti- 
tuted  among  men.  deriving  thtrlr  Jiist  pciwers 
from  the  conient  of  the  governed  That 
Whenever  any  form  of  government  bec<inies 
destructive  of  these  ende.  It  Is  the  rmht  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to 
Institute  new  government,  laylnu  Its  fourid.^- 
tlqn  oa  such  principles  and  oiganizm>;   us 


powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  cflecc  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness ".   and 

Whereas  the  American  people  t)elleve  these 
pnr.ciples  are  universal  and  apply  to  all 
men,  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
fjrms   of  government;    and 

Wherea.s  these  principles  flow  from  certain 
f -st-nnal  truths,  among  which  are — 

Thut  the  Creatur  Is  the  author  of  every 
hr.rnan  beuig  and  the  source  of  his  rights  and 
t.'-.  It  neither  the  state  nor  any  other  hum.in 
■..ifvxy  h.i.-i  Jurisdiction  to  exploit  any  human 
tem^  or  violate  his  rights; 

Th.it  the  state  Is  a  servant  to  mankind 
a.'-.d  not  Its  master  and  may  not  pervert  Its 
.iflministr.itlve  and  police  puwers  so  as  to 
ni.ikf  <<t  Them  a  weapon  to  violate  humaji 
ri-.'nt.'^  or  'o  terrorize  the  people: 

Tli.it  there  is  a  brotherhood  of  men  but 
.:::V  under  the  fatherhood  of  Gfxl:   and 

Wht  reu.'i  communL'^m  wears  a  humaiutar- 
1..'.  cloak  and  poses  as  the  messlah  of  social 
Ju>ticf  but  In  realhr  has  given  rise  to  the 
nv  i't  reactionary  ^e<ime  of  our  time  based 
on  tjarbarism  ar  J  slavery  as  a  result  of  Its 
ininior.ti  doctrine  founded  in  malice  setting 
man  agaitvst  man  class  against  class,  and 
all   men   aealnst   God:    and 

Whereas  communism  thrusts  itseli  beyond 
C1-. il  government  and  political  philosophy, 
claiming  the  whole  man.  denying  all  spiritual 
v.ilu"?.  denying  his  inalienable  rights,  and 
seeking  to  transform  all  human  bemgs  cre- 
ated by  God  In  His  image  Into  soulless  bio- 
logical unit^:.  fitted  into  a  military  and  eco- 
nomic nrichme  designed  for  a  world  revolu- 
tior.    and 

Whereas    the    Communist    regime    In    the 
S'  \  le'  L'tilon  destroyed  all  possibility  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Czech  and 
i^:',:Mik  pe<^ples  following  World  War  II.  and 
5>;ur..it'd    Czechoslovakia    into    communism, 
bv    ;::ducing    under    deceitful    pretenses    the 
exile  Czechoslovak  Government  to  enter  into 
a   treaty  with  It   In  December   1943  pledging 
friendship,    reciprocal    ncninterterence    into 
di  aK-st;c    matters,    mutual    assistance,    and 
};o.-.tviar    cixjperation    and    then    by    subse- 
ff.iently  vlol.itm^  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
t:>M'y  In  innumerable  Instances  and  in  the 
ir.  IS'   flasjrant   manner,  such  as   forcing   the 
C/fch.,s!ovi»k  Government   to  forfeit   Ruthe- 
li.rt  t  ■  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  wish  of 
the    Ruthenian    people:    by    proscribing    and 
eliminating  .some  traditional  political  parties, 
t)  irticuUirly  the  farmers'  Agrarian  Party,  the 
iirgi-'st  political  party  In  Czechoslovakia,  the 
N.iMonal  Demcx-ratlc  Party,  and  the  Peoples 
P.trty  in  Slovakia,  in  order  to  form  a     coali- 
tion    government  in  which  the  Communists 
.<eized    the   bey   governmental   and   adminis- 
tnuive  positions:  by  imposing  rigid  and  cen- 
tralized state  control  on  practically  all  in- 
dustry   and   the  entire  economy   m   the   in- 
tertsts  of  the  Soviet  Industrial  and  military 
nv.iohme  in  complete  disregard  of  the  welfare 
uf  Czechoslovakia;    following  in  all  this  the 
one  aim  of  seizing  absolute  control  of  the  po- 
litical,   econom.lc,    and    moral    bases    of    the 
Czechiisknak    state:    and 

Whereas  the  Communists  after  thus  gain- 
l!iiC  control  of  the  key  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment ultimately  destroyed  all  opposition 
and  seized  complete  power  In  Czechoslovakia 
by  Intimidating  and  undermining  from 
within  the  eMstmg  political  parties  opposing 
the  Communists:  the  Nationalist  Socialist 
Pirty.  the  People's  Party,  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  and  by  helping  to  create 
subservient  political  parties  such  as  the  Slo- 
vak Democratic  Party,  and  the  Slovak  Free- 
dom Party,  by  terrorizing  and  Immobilizing 
the  people  with  frightening  demonstrations 
uf  power  and  force  Incited  and  conducted  by 
Communist  action  committees,  and  finally  In 
the  so-called  February  coup  of  ISKS.  by  the 
u.se  of  force  and  threat  of  Soviet  armed  In- 
tervention, seized  control  of  all  media  ol  in- 
lormatiou.  arrested  members  of  parliament 
and  of  the  Government,  aiid.  forcibly  Instal- 
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ling  themselves  la  all  gtrvemmcntal  and  ad- 
ministrative positions,  tbey  took  over  eom- 
plete  control  of  the  state;  and 

Whereas  communism  has  taken  the  lives 
of  untold  cumbers  of  human  beings  In 
Crechcslovakla.  and  has  employed  unspeak- 
able brutalities  to  enslave  the  population — 
By  robbing  peasants  of  thetr  farms  and 
trs n5ToT7r.fr g  them,  even  where  left  tn  nom- 
inal ownership  of  the  land,  into  agricultural 
robots  manipul-ted  by  the  state,  and  by 
forcing  them  into  Commimist -controlled  co- 
operatives as  a  transitory  stage  to  com- 
plete ccl'ectlvizatljn  of  the  land:  and  by  de- 
rrr-'dtng  them  into  mere  Imitations  of  the 
S'-.vlet  model; 

By  chaining  workers  to  their  factcries  and 
transforming  them  into  industrial  robots,  by 
subjecting  them  to  arbitrary  and  competi- 
tive forced  standards  in  work,  by  regimenting 
them  in  state-controlled  labor  unions  per- 
verted from  their  proper  function  to  Instra- 
ment.s  of  the  most  ruthless  state  capitalism 
the   world   ha*  ever  known; 

By  depriving  intellectuals  and  all  people 
01  freedom  of  creative  work  and  thought  and 
transforming  them  into  servile  slaves  of  the 
state, 

By  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  press 
by  means  of  tyrannical  ccntrol  and  cen- 
sorship of  any  news  or  Information  in  any 
«ay  critical  of  the  Communist  regime  in 
p<iwer.  and  by  subjectuig  to  persecution 
those  who  sttempt  to  report  the  true  facts 
inside  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  latest  example 
cf  which  Is  the  m(Xk  trial  of  the  American 
Associated  Pre^s  correspondent.  William  N. 
Oatls; 

By  submitting  untold  numbers  to  the 
subhuman  conditions  of  mass  Imprucnment, 
and    forced    labor    camps; 

By  murdering  the  best  of  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks in  order  to  extinguish  the  last  spark 
of  mans  longing  for  undivided  and  national 
freedom,  and  to  destroy  the  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak traditions  and  cultures;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  the  institution  of  the  family  in 
Czech(.«lovakta  in  inordinate  ctntrol  of  the 
children  and  tlielr  forced  indoctrination  in 
ccmraunism,  and  by  setting  members  of  the 
ssjnc  family  egainst  one  another  through 
fear  and  terror;  and 

Whereas  comaunism  after  the  brutal  tor- 
ture and  mock  trial  of  the  three  Slovak 
bishops.  Jan  Vcjtassak,  Dr.  Mlrlial  BuzaUa. 
and  PavcH  Gojdic.  and  the  persecution  and 
dispossession  of  Archbishop  Jcwef  Beran  and 
other  religious  leaders,  is  in  the  process  of 
destroying  religion  In  Czechoslovakia  by  fos- 
tering schism,  by  encroaching  ruthlessly  on 
the  freedom  of  religious  worship  and  re- 
ligious expression,  by  subjecting  to  political 
control  the  discharge  by  clergymen,  priesta. 
and  bishops  of  ttielr  duties  as  preachers  of 
the  Word  of  God  and  spiritual  counseicro  of 
man,  by  imprisoning,  intimidating,  and  ter- 
rorizinej  the  duly  authorized  leaders  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  has  been  the  price- 
less heritage  of  the  Slovak  and  the  Caech 
people,  by  seeking  to  establish  schismatic  re- 
ligious asscKiatlons  and  to  disrupt  from 
within  and  control  from  without  the  free- 
dom and  independence  cf  the  churches,  de- 
stroying religious  schools  and  eliminating 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  children, 
by  introducing  Marx -Leninist  uocirlne  Into 
theological  seminaries  and  by  deifying  Stalin, 
the  leader  of  the  Red  regime;  and 

Whereas  communism  is  destroying  the  sub- 
stance of  Czechoslovakia  by  ravaging  the 
farmlands,  by  stripping  it  out  of  its  re- 
sources, by  transforniing  the  Caecbaalova- 
klan  Army  into  a  toot  of  communism  and 
by  forging  th*  entire  country  of  Cseebo- 
■lovakla  into  an  araeaal  for  furtbcr  Ccm- 
munlst  aggncslon;  and 

Wbereas  communism  In  order  to  ^ncad 
Btill  further  Its  tyranny  concentmtes  Its 
efTorts  on  promotiz^  artificial  hostile  feel- 


ings Uctween  tb«  friendly  and  peaee-krvlng 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  and  the  people  at  the 
United  States  and  aH  other  free  nations 
whose  baste  ssplratlons  as  htiman  beings 
are  identical  and  who  have  no  real  con- 
filcttng  InteTesta:  and 

Whereas  agreements  made  by  any  one  cr 
more  of  the  free  nations  with  the  Mi  x-c.  w 
Communist  regime  that  now  enslaves  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  peoples  cr  with  the  Czecho- 
slovak puppet  regime  nominally  headed  by 
Klement  Qottwald.  and  recognition  cf  Ibis 
puppet  regime  as  a  legicimaie  government, 
materially  and  morally  strengthens  the  ty- 
ranny in  Its  power,  weakens  the  resistance 
of  the  Slovak  and  Czech  people  to  Qom- 
munist  tyranny  and  dims  their  hopes  for 
liberation;  such  agreements  being  used  by 
the  Communist  regime  only  to  its  advan- 
tage for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  great- 
er strength,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
every  other  country  seeking  honorably  to 
compofle  differences  with  it,  it  being  one  of 
the  prime  techniques  of  communism  to  dis- 
regard truth  and  honor  and  the  cbiigatinn 
of  agreements  whenever  opportune;    and 

Whereas  In  contrast  to  the  treacherous 
fifth  columns  that  operate  in  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  enslave  them  to  inter- 
national communism,  there  exist  in  Czecho- 
slovakia potential  forces  for  freedom  —es- 
pecially the  underground  forces  tn  Slovakia 
now  in  action — composed  cf  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  who  yearn  for  liberty  which 
forces.  If  f:rther  actl  rated  by  the  encnir>ge- 
ment  and  positive  aid  of  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  will  strengthen  them  under  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  prepare  the  way  for 
their  eventual  liberation  and  thus  help  place 
mankind  on  the  path  to  peace;   atirt 

Whereas  past  tragic  mistakes  In  the  poli- 
cies of  certain  cf  the  free  nations  toward 
Czechoslovakia,  including  that  cf  the  United 
Stales,  based  on  the  assumption  that  col- 
laboration with  the  Communists  was  pos- 
sible, and  a  failure  fully  tJ  understand  the 
true  nature,  extent  and  enormity  of  com- 
munisms aggressive  deslgiis,  have  substan- 
tially contributed  toward  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Communist  regime  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  toward  the  placing  uf  th3  Inter- 
national Communist  ccn*piracj  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  is  new  a  clear  and  present 
danser  to  ^orld  pexice  an'l  the  fr^e  prov^rrss 
cf  niankmd.  compelling  the  United  States 
and  other  free  nations  again  to  undertake 
a   v:=5t    prcgTEm   of   rcirmiimenT.    tiid 

Whereas,  while  we  rearm  with  reluctance 
and  wculd  prefer  to  devote  rur  c':erj:e-:  'o 
peace,  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  rri.e- 
dom;  and 

Whereas  rearm.imcf.t  alone  coupled  '"'.'h 
an  attempt  to  compf^se  differences  with  the 
Communist  regime  by  treaties  and  neree- 
raciits  leaving  undisturbed  saad  rec.m^  atd 
its  present  enormous  conquests  of  aggression 
will,  over  a  period  of  years,  place  a  crus-img 
burden  of  armaments  upon  the  free  w^rld 
that  eventually  could  well,  of  Itself,  destroy 
freedom:  and  t^uch  agreements  and  treaties 
VTOuld  tend  to  jtabillze  said  regime  in  its  con- 
quests and  give  a  benediction  to  a  way  of 
life  that  has  declared  war  on  all  human 
nature  under  its  control;  and 

Whereas  the  world  cannot  long  continue 
to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  Kow,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Hesoived  by  the  House  of  Representattves 
(the  Senate  concumngi.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  reaf&rm  the  his- 
toric friendship  of  the  American  people  with 
Ctach  and  Slovak  peoples  between  whom 
there  are  innumerable  ties  of  kiixshlp  and 
concerning  whose  mutual  aspirations  for 
ctemooracy.  liberty,  and  jtistice  there  has  al- 
ways been  an  alliance;  that  the  American 
moUvee  tot  tbm  asptntlooA  and  this  alliance 
lie  deep  because  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
k»  VM  founded  and  was  built  largely  by  the 
opfxened  peoples  from  aH  countries. 


;.  r  (a)  Hie  Coop-ees  oif  tbt  United 
States  hereby  ezprfeees  ttM  firm  convtcttoo 
of  the  American  people  tbat  the  Osech  and 
»ovak  peoples  have  each  the  right  of  self. 
c^t^imAaUon  to  be  govenied  by  thetr  uwn 
consent  based  on  the  free  tzpreasion  of  popu- 
lar will  tn  a  free  elecUon;  and  that  no  nation 
may  deprive  tbem  of  their  territory  by  force 
or  threat  of  force  and  tlkat  no  nation  may 
keep  their  territory  by  force. 

(b)  It  is  further  expressed  U>  be  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  Amencan  people  that  itie 
Csech  and  Slovak  peoples  have  ttie  riglit  lu 
the  ba#slc  Ireedoms  for  which  they  have  long 
•struggled  and  for  ahlch  in  World  War  11 
th»y  together  with  other  free  people,  ihed 
their   blcKxl.   among    «hich   fr<»edv>ms   axe    - 

[l\  The  right  of  peasants  to  their  i  wa 
land,  to  work  it  as  they  &««  fit  and  to  dii.- 
pcise  of  the  fmiu  o:  Uieir  labor  as  tLev  wf« 
fit; 

(2)  The  right  of  the  workers  to  telrct 
freely  the  type  and  place  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  U}  obtain  equitable  wages  and 
decent  working  hours  and  conditions  through 
the  organization  of  their  own  truly  Inde- 
pendent trade  uiuous, 

(3)  TTie  right  of  Intellectuals  to  freedom 
of  scieniific  and  artistic  creation,  to  freedom 
of  cultorai  liitercoiirse  with  the  whole  «orld. 
and  -o  the  establiKhmeni  of  educational, 
scientific,  and  cultural  Institutions  lude- 
p(eni1?nt  of  state  control; 

,4t  The  right  of  political  prisoners  o!  kU 
cl.iKiPs  to  inim<*dlate  llberaUon  and  aid  m 
rehabllitntlon: 

(5)  The  freei-om  of  religion,  cf  spte«h.  ol 
thcueh!   and  ■  f  the  press; 

ifii  The  right  of  the  pecple  peaces blv  to 
assemble,  to  be  sectire  in  their  pers"  ris, 
houser.  paj^ers  Rtid  effects,  against  ur.reax n- 
able  searches  and  seizures, 

l7>  The  right  of  the  people  to  life,  llber-y 
ar  ;  private  ownership  of  property;  the  rU'ht 
of  an  accused  to  a  speedy  and  public  irv.i.'. 
In  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and 
Justlc* 

(8  I  The  freedom  of  movement  within  the 
couu"ry  and  of  travel  abroad  and  wp^  n  t'.e 
high  s<>as,  together  with  the  freedom  to  en- 
gage in  commer*^  and  pursuits  of  private 
eiiterprlt*  and  in  all  neaceful  actlvltie«, 

(Si  Tl-ie  freedom  «^.  families  from  the 
Communist  w.iy  of  llf"  i^v.A  froim  undue  s»aie 
Interference  and  ccrtrol.  and  of  pr.,rtntj  in 
th"  ed-.icatlon  of  their  own  children: 

(10,1  The  freedom  of  the  armed  forces  t 
defend  the  legitimate  tr.tereats  of  the  Cr*ch 
and  Slovak  pe-iples.  the  rtght  and  obligation 
o'  the  armed  farces  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  Communist  tyranny,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  axmed  fr^i'es  from  being  used  l:y 
the  Communist  tyranny  as  an  aggreiwlve 
force  both  atalnst  Its  own  I'eople  and 
against  peaceful  nations. 

Sec.  3  To  gl^'e  mearlng  to  their  hlstoilc 
friendship  f'jr  the  Czech  and  aiv..v;ik  peupieis, 
the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  hereby 
ei presses  the  strong  hope  of  the  .American 
people  for  the  early  libeiation  of  the  Czech 
&r(X  SU  vak  peoples  from  their  Communist 
enJavement.  To  aat  st  in  bringing  ihi-, 
liVratlon  about  at  the  earliest  poacibie  date, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  heref  y 
requested — 

(1)  To  formulate  a  new  and  stronger  for- 
eliin  policy  which  among  other  things,  recof - 
nlzes  the  csEentlally  evil  nature  of  the  Inter- 
national Communist  regime,  bent  on  the 
de.tructlon  of  the  United  State*  and  uf  the 
free  world  and  uistiiigulshes  bctwt^eu  thli 
regime  and  the  pwople  enslaved  by  It  and  a 
policy  which  excludes  all  further  agrt*m£ai6 
with,  commitments  to.  and  recognition  ct 
the  Communist  regime  m  Ciechosiovakia; 

(2)  To  direct  our  representatives  In  the 
United  NaUons — 

(a)  To  demand  that  the  United  Hatiotie 
charge  the  Communist  regime  of  Ruarta 
with   internal   aggression   In  Cr/echoslovakia 
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in  Tlol«tln«  of  the  »)m1c  charter  and  prln- 
clpl««  of  the  Onlt«l  Nation*,  for  robbing 
CMCho«10T4M«  of  tt«  frewJom.  independence 
and  terrttortml  InterrltT  Vn  vmutjon  of  treaty 
obllgaiiona.  lnt«rnatlcnal  a,jr««menM  and  of 
international  law  and  Justlc*. 

(Ui  To  demand  the  withdrawal  from 
Oechoslovakla  of  Soviet  secret  police.  mlU- 
ta-T  and  clrtlian  officials  and  other  open  or 
gecret  aajenta  of  Soviet  Imperialistic  domina- 
tion whose  continued  presence  constitutes 
a  tareich  of  domestic  peace  ind  security  and 
a  th.eat  to  International  peace  and  security: 

(c.  To  demand  that  free  elections  be  held 
for  the  Czech  and  SI  ovule  pe^iples  under  po- 
lice superrtalon  of  the  D  Jilted  Nations  In 
crrJer  that  thev  may  freely  decide,  without 
outside  pressure,  whether  to  establish  a 
common  or  separate  states,  and  to  organize 
their  own  government  founded  on  such 
principles  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness  and  to 
serure  to  themaelves  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

(3,  To  explore  the  methods  whereby  the 
American  people  through  their  Government, 
and  by  private  means  with  government  as- 
sistance and  otherwise  may  oSer  aid  and 
moral  support  to  act've  i^hters  now  struj?- 
(tllng  for  the  liberation  of  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  peoples  and  other  Communist -domi- 
n  .ted  countries. 


Narcotics  Addicti  hi  ?<ew  York  Pat  at 
45,000  to  90.000 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Nrw  jcxsiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  JulJ  17.  1951 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le»Te  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD  I  Include  the  foUowing  arUcle  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 

16.  1951: 

Kaaconc*  Abdicts  d«  New  Yobk  Ptrr  at 
45.000  TO  W.OOO 

New  Toix,  July  Ifl.— Tlie  mayor's  commlt- 
U*  on  dope  addiction  estimated  today  that 
bet««ec  45.000  and  90.000  persona  in  Ne's 
York  City  «r«  using  UUclt  dope. 

BMtd  on  th«  cltys  popuUUon  of  7.835  09& 
<l»ao  c«xsu8).  that  would  be  1  out  of  everj 
17  cw  1  out  of  174  persona. 

The  committee  said  narcotics  addiction. 
c^>Mlally  among  teen-agers.  Is  Increasing  In 

the  olty.  , 

The  report  called  for  more  serere  penal- 
ties  for  dope  sellers,  and  for  wholesale  re- 
rtMkmM  of  Fedwal  and  State  penal  statutes 
relattnf  to  sale. 

■XUe  Mew  York  State  Leglslattire  recently 
inm«-^j^|  more  stringent  ftenaltlea. 

Tha  committee,  appointed  by  Mayor  R. 
ImpaUlttarl  last  December  11,  made  the  rec- 
ommaafUticin  to  a  75-pagB  report  on  "study 
on  <lnii  MkUctlon  among  tcen-ag«n." 

Xb«  committee  wae  under  direction  of 
Thomas  F.  Murphy,  former  ctty  police  com- 
Jf^^^..L„m^^    and    newly    appointed    Federal 

j^  oat  meaiM  of  eombatlng  dope  addle- 
tkm.  the  rmttaet  proposed  that— "consistent 
vttt  dTll  UMTty"— aU  known  narootlos  ad- 
«eli  to  nbJaetMl  to  "oomputeory  treat, 
wttboot  ttSgma  of  erUninallty.  much 
wtUk  insane  perKma." 
■alttee  estimatad  there  are  up  to 
sellers  to  the  city.  ThU  wsa 
oa'ttM  number  of  arreata. 


Notes  From  European  Capitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  IIVF-S 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 
Mr.   BENDEP       Mr    Speaker     mwbe 
this  is  what  the  Soviet  Union  ^a-  been 
baraainin?  for.     F;r^t  reactions  to  the 
Korean  cea>e-f^re  talk>  ema::at;n:   from 
London  indicate  a  disposuion  to  cut  Bnt- 
ish  defense  spenduiL'.    Minister  u:   Raw 
Materials  Stokes  has  already  ,>aid  that 
the  big  spending  may  not,  be  so  imme- 
diately  necessary   as   it   had    app<'arcd. 
Shinwel!    Minister  of  D*-!er,-e.  '■aid      At 
the  slightest  sign  we  should  be  only  too 
willing  to  curtail  our  defense  activities." 
There  is  talk  of  trying  to  '^amzle  a  ticket 
for  Red  China  to  the  United  Nation.^  out 
of  the  deal  in  Pnush  circles,  and  -ome 
Labor  Party  leaders  hope  that  a  ctM>e- 
fire    will    end    American    opposr.un    to 
British  trade  with  Communist  Cl-.ma. 

In  Prance,  too.  the  multiplicity  of  do- 
mestic prob!em.s.  together  uith  the  larce 
degree  of  Socialist  and  Communi.>t  in- 
fluence, makes  almost  any  news  of  an 
end  to  active  fi.tihting  the  sii;nal  for  a 
pronounced  let-up  m  deten.■^e  y:  pa  ra- 
tions and  spendin?  France  dofs  v.ot 
relish  the  prospect  of  armms  Western 
Germany,  and  the  ne^s  out  of  Korea 
may  dampen  her  ardor  still  furtl.er. 

Throughout  Europe,  General  Eisen- 
hower's task  Is  made  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. The  fact  becomes  clearer  day  by 
day.  Europe  regards  the  big  show-down 
as  an  American  respon,>ib!luy  It  will 
cooperate  so  far  as  it  is  able,  but  it  will 
not  be  the  all-out.  completely  determined 
ally  that  we  should  like,  until  war  guns 
boom  over  the  boundary  lines  between 
east  and  west. 


funciamentally  a  conflict  between  the  forces 
cf  rer.TaUzt-d  bii  government  and  the  true 
rf'tTP-fiitanves  of  a  Tree  people.  Pr.imlnent 
Men.r.era  of  both  political  parties  have 
j>  i:,*-d  their  etTorts  to  stop  the  further  en- 
cr.mc:iir,eii'.  ^f  bureaucratic  p-  wer  ever  the 
lives  of   American  citizens. 

T;.f  M.chuan  Farm  Bureau  conslrters  the 
i.:.-.\.>.-:,i:itecl  attempt  to  in?.ict  dirfct  con- 
trols on  our  productive  effort  under  present 
conditions  as  another  Ini.f;  step  t.^ward 
socUUitic  reK'.meniaticn  of  the  farmer,  and 
the  destruction  of  efficient  production  cf 
food  and   fiber. 

These  detenoratn;^  pohcies  reduce  farm 
production  by  low^rir.i;  the  standard.*  and 
output  of  the  efficient  farmer  to  the  level 
of  the  IneCBclent  producer.  They  progres- 
sively destroy  the  type  of  productive  farm 
enterprise  upon  which  our  Nation  and  the 
people  of  other  lands  have  to  depend  for 
their  food.  They  destroy  the  Initiative  and 
incentive  of  the  farm.er  and  lead  straight  to 
Government  subsid.es  and  rutlonini? 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  is  ui:alteriib'.v 
opposed  to  stibsidies  and  hit;h  support  pnc«'> 
for     agriculture.       Michigan     Farm     Bureau 
members  want  a   fair  opportuTUtv  to  derive 
their   Incrmc    ;n    the   marlcet    place    and    not 
at    the    h..r,;:-    of    Governn.ent    paternalism. 
The    objec-ive     or     the    direct-price    cqv.- 
troUers  is  evidenced  by  the   fact   that   some 
of  the  officials  who  are  mL-ilendinz  the  con- 
sumers by  pressinf?  for  direct  economic  con- 
trols  as   a    r^'m.edy    for    inflation    are   simul- 
taneously urging  the  prom.otmz  waoteful  ex- 
penditures   and'  excessive    Government    bor- 
rowing which  increase  Infla-ionary  pressures. 
The  budge:  now  before  Congress  niu:;t  be 
drastically  reduced  hv  the  elimination  of    lU 
unnecessary    and    deferable    projects.      The 
efficient    mai-.agement    of    bi-.th    defense    and 
nonmllltary  expenditures  and  operations   Is 
imperative'     This    B^ard    of    Directors    con- 
siders the  employment  of  an  army  of  price- 
control  personnel  an  illegitimate  use  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  ar.d  a  further  unwarranted 
m^rea.se  of   mtlatn.inary  pressure. 

VV-     hrr>'~v    instruct    Executive    Secretary 
C.  L.   Bf.dv   to   convey   the    f  )regolng   state- 
ment to  all  Michigan  Members  of  Congre^. 
MlCHIc,^N  F.iRM  BUREAU,  Board  or 

DtRfCTORS, 

C    L.   Beodt,   Eiecutxve  Secretary. 


Merited  Commendation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Cr    MICHlo.KN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Bpeakor.  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  statement  of  commendation 
adopted  July  12,  1951.  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Buroau: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Michigan 
Pann  Bureau,  in  session  at  Lansing,  July  1-'. 
heartily  commends  Conijressmen  Jesse  P 
WoLCOTT  and  Fred  L.  Crawkoro  fnr  thetr 
aggressive  and  courageous  leadership  in 
flgbtlng  for  sound  fiscal  policies  and  indirect 
controls  for  stopping  Inflation.  Their  stren- 
uou»  opposition  to  direct  price  and  wage 
controls  and  their  fight  against  excessive 
Government  borrowing  Is  a  most  timely  pro- 
tection to  our  free  enterprise  system. 

W»  highly  commend  the  other  Michigan 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  .^tanchly 
fighting  direct  controls  and  wasteful,  de- 
structive OoTemment  financial  policies 

The  battle  waging  in  Congress  over  the  re- 
enactment    of    price    and    wage    controls    is 


What'f  Happened  to  Charlie? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1951 

Mr.   WALTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
Ipave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tl.e  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes: 
What  s   Happened  to   Ch-^rlh:? — Ch..rij:s   E. 

WnsoNs   Fight   roa   EFrEcrivi   E<  onomic 

Controls  Makts  Mant    Formui  icsiNEs.3 

Associates  Unhappt 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It  used  to  be  said  of  the  late  Era  iklin  D. 
R  >. 'sevelt  by  certain  people  that  be  was  a 
traitor   to  his   class. 

That  was  when  he  pitched  In,  sle'vea  fig- 
uratively rolled  up.  to  put  through  the  New 
Deal  program  of  economic  and  soci  il  meas- 
ures to  give  a  better  break  to  ml  lions  of 
citizens  in  this  country  too  long  neglected. 
That  cost  money,  which  means  taiea,  and 
wa.s  resented  by  many  of  toe  wel-fatored 
and  privileged.  To  them  Pranklii.  Rooee- 
velt.  himself  one  of  the  well-favcred  and 
privileged,  seemed  with  all  thi*  refo.-m  busl- 


iwm  to  be  stepping  out  of  character  ■•  the 
aqulre  of  Hudson  Valley. 

Charles    E.    Wilson.    Defense    MobUbiatlon 

Dlrertor,  though  certainly  no  ntarmer.  la 
getting  B  taste  of  this  same  sort  of  displeas- 
ure from  his  blg-bustness  friends,  who  cant 
understand  why  the  former  head  of  General 

Eiertrlc  is  putting  up  such  a  strong  fight  for 
controls  which  they  so  abhor  It  to  not  yet 
bl*ter  8s  wa.s  the  deep-seated  hostility  to  Mr. 
Ronsevelt.  but  a  sort  of  bewildered  •What's 
happened  to  CharlleT'  attitude 

E-lc  John-^ton.  businessman  and  four 
times  president  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  in  the  same  sort  cf  sit- 
uation tKH^flTis*  '-■{  his  '.-Igorous  support  of 
cnntmls  as  StabfllTatlon  Director  Hte  for- 
mer business  associates  are  unhappy  about 
him. 

Wh.it's  happened  to  Charlie  and  what  s 
happened  to  Eric  is  what  happens  luckily 
most  cf  the  time  when  outstanding  Ameri- 
can citl7cns  accept  a  call  In  an  emergency 
to  leave  their  private  affairs  and  serve  their 
Ccvernment.  They  recognize  Immediately 
th.it  In  their  new  positions  they  represent 
all  the  pec^le  and  all  groups  and  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  as  a  whale.  Within  hu- 
man bounds,  of  course,  for  they  still  remain 
human  beines.  There  is  no  intention  here 
to  be  Pollyannalsh  about  the  two  men.  but 
there  is  the  intention  to  reflect  pride  that 
we  have  a  cotintry  where  that  still  happens 
when  we  get  Into  a  fix. 

It  happens  also  with  our  President*  when 
they  -suddenly  become  charged  with  the 
welfare  of  all  of  our  millions  and  millions 
of  people.  It  was  s»5  with  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt wh;i  did  not  wreck  the  Nation  as  his 
critics  prophesied,  aa  their  own  flcurl&hlng 
state  today  shows — though  some  still  are 
bitter.  It  was  true  also  with  Harry  Truman, 
so  unexpectedly  catapulted  to  the  anxious 
seat  of  authority.  This  is  no  better  exem- 
plified in  his  case,  incidentally  than  on  one 
issue  which  has  stirred  up  so  much  bitter- 
ness toward  him — civil  rights.  On  this  mat- 
ter he  recognized,  when  ho  moved  Into  the 
White  House  that  he  was  President  of  all  cur 
people,  ail  races,  all  colors,  all  creeds.  He 
recognized,  furthermore,  toat  our  Nation  had 
assumed  leadership  in  a  world  of  all  races, 
all  colors,  ail  creeds,  had  become  a  beacon 
to  which  all  petDple  everywhere  of  all  races, 
all  colors,  all  creeds  had  become  a  hope,  and 
that  our  own  light  must  be  as  well-trimmed. 
as  clear  and  as  clean  as  possible. 

Some  weeks  ago  Charles  E.  Wilson  was 
under  bitter  attack  from  labor.  Eric  John- 
ston has  been  through  some  stomay  sessions 
with  labor,  too.  Now  labor  is  supporting 
them  in  their  stand  for  controls  to  check 
Inflation,  and  business  is  restive  and  com- 
plaining. Next  week,  or  next  month,  the 
two  men  may.  In  the  course  of  their  duty, 
find  themselves  again  the  target  of  labor  or 
some  other  group  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances.    That's  all  in  their  Jobs. 

Ordinarily  Mr.  WUson  Is  not  for  such  con- 
trols on  the  economy  as  he  advocates  now. 
Nor  Is  Eric  Johiuton.  Btit  these  are  not 
ordinary  times.  They  feel  that  such  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  meet  a  crisis  in  cur 
national  life  of  which  both  have  a  grasp  and 
an  understanding  from  their  positions  on 
the  inside. 

There  was  an  incident  some  weeks  ago 
Illustrative  of  the  metamorphosis  through 
which  men  go  when  they  leave  their  busi- 
nesses and  become  public  servants.  A  dele- 
gation representing  business  organizations. 
Including  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  went  to  sen  Eric  Johnston  to 
present  their  case  for  restricting  the  wage 
disputes  and  not  including  also  disputes 
affecting  other  Issues  between  indtistry  and 
labor,  as  labor  was  urging.  John  OaU.  lawyer 
and  labor  expert  for  the  United  States  Cliain- 
ber  of  Commerce,  spoke  up  at  the  eoDciu- 
Blon  of  the  preeentatton : 

"Eric,  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  this." 


*ir  I  were  sttttne  on  your  aide  at  the  tatde 
I  vouM  support  yofu  entlrel?.'*  Mr.  Jotmcton 
replied:  "but  I  am  not  tn  bXHtaMs  now.  I 
am  reprerentlng  ererTOna  who  to  tntetestad 
In  tbJa  qoMtlon.'* 

It's  too  bad  Oonfren  doean  t  have  that 
attitude. 


H«w  T*  TdU  a  Coammkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  jxasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVS3 

Tuesday,  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
otD,  I  include  the  foUowing  article  by 
Rictmrd  Armour,  from  American  Legion 
magazine  for  July  195r. 

How  To  Tfcx  A  CoioruTCiST 
(By  Richard  Armour) 

A  Communist  is  a  person  who  can  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall— If  It  U  In  Rus- 
sian. He  believes  In  American  free  enter- 
prise, which  he  takes  to  mean  freedom  for 
him  to  carry  out  any  enterprise  that  will  help 
to  destroy  America. 

A  Communist  Is  enthusiastic  about  life 
Ln  Russia,  but  if  you  suggest  that  he  go  back 
where  he  came  from,  he  cither  admits  he 
has  never  been  there  or  breaks  out  m  a  cold 
sweat  and  clutches  you  by  the  knees.  He 
draws  a  fine  line  between  expansion  by  Im- 
perialism and  by  popular  revolution.  It  is 
known  as  the  pajty  line. 

A  Commumst  believes  In  streamlining  gov- 
ernment by  reducing  political  parties  to  one. 
He  would  likewise  cxrt  down  the  complexity 
of  balloting  by  50  percent;  on  all  preposi- 
tions involving  a  vote  of  "Yea"  or  "Vo."  the 
"No"  would  be  eliminated. 

A  Communist  wants  peace  In  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world — a  piece  of  this  country 
and  a  piece  of  that  one.  His  great  ambition 
is  one  world — all  Stalin's. 

You  can  tell  a  Communist,  but  you  can't 
tell  him  much. 


(KI  From  Slimie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   MXVAikA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPraSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  11,  1951 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rjkcord  an  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Momtor  of 
Thursday,  July  12.  1951,  entitled  "OU 
Prom  Shale."  I  would  like  to  caU  at- 
tention to  the  author  of  the  article.  Mr. 
Harlan  Trott,  that  the  State  of  Nevada, 
too,  has  many  vast  rich  oil  shale  de- 
posits. It  would  be  interesting  tc  know 
if  the  Union  Oil  Co.  will  have  to  pay 
royalties  on  patents  under  the  process 
to  be  used.  I  offer  this  article  for  the 
interest  of  the  Mesnbers  erf  the  Houw 
of  Representatives.    It  follows: 

On.  FaoM  Sbalb — ^Paojacr  Steps  MsAaza  ram 

CcojOBSao 

(By  Baiiaa  Trott) 

WasmiraTOM. — Start  of  the  Nation's  first 
large  commercliU  syntbetlc  liquid  fuels  plant 


may  be  Imminent,  aeeartftnf  to  Informa- 
tion IMTC. 

The  Union  OU  Oo.  of  CaUtomla  is  dts- 
cuaiang  arrangements  with  the  Uratsd 
States  Btneau  of  Mines  for  a  comroercUl- 
slsed  plant  near  Rifle.  Ooto..  which  would 
distill  oil  from  shale. 

Shale  oil  Ls  particularly  gfxxl  for  making 
Jet  aviation  fuel. 

Bureau  of  Mines  offlclali  hope  the  I'  l  m 
Oil  Co.  will  go  ahead  with  the  ftrst  lOlXHj- 
barrel-a-day  unit.  Kventually.  It  is  under- 
stood, the  Union  Oil  Co.  hope*  tv  hae  a 
shale  operathm  prodViClng  tM»taeen  4  0- 
000  and  600.000  barrets  of  crude  >  d.iy 
from  the  vast  rich  Colorado  deposit!  wi  i<-.^ 
yield  as  high  as  50  gallons  of  shale  ^  i»  a 
ton  or  oil  shale. 

The  first  unit  would.  It  Is  said  prcdut  -  IC  - 
000  barrels  a  rtsy. 

The  shale  rtjck  would  be  distilled  tn  a  re- 
tort which  the  Union  Oil  Co.  has  developed 
In  a  Ckvemment  pilot  plant  at  Ri;ie. 

DISPOSAL  or  SHAUl 

Union's  plant,  Is  is  understood,  would  be 
located  at  Grand  Junction,  Co'o.  The  spent 
shale  could  be  disponed  of  there  easier  than 
at  Rifle.  You  take  down  ttia  noountaln.  melt 
the  oil  out  of  It,  and  put  the  mountain  back 
again.  Union  owns  large  oil  ahaie  deposlta 
in  this  section  of  Colorado. 

Reports  iiKlicatc  that  the  company  is  &g- 
ui'ing  on  taking  the  mountain  to  the  dis- 
tillery by  rubber-belt  conveyor. 

The  Goodyear  Ttre  ft  Rubber  Co  has  per- 
fected this  type  of  conveyor  which  is  in 
wide  tiae  as  a  coal  carrier  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. 

Bureau  of  IClnee  oBictala  say  they  have 
held  discussions  with  the  Union  Oil  Co. 
about  building  a  pipeline  from  Rifle  to  Its 
refineries  at  Wilmington. 

Such  an  undertaking,  counting  mining, 
haulage,  an  oil-ehate  dlstUlery.  and  corre- 
sponding refinery  capacity,  would  cost  rough- 
ly r2.000,000.000.  it  is  estimated. 

Profits  could  be  enormous  for  ultunately  it 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  produce  nil- shale 
gasoline  than  petroletim  gasoline.  The  sup- 
ply of  oil  shade  tn  Colorado  would  last  foe 
centuries. 

SKMiiriT  poa  an  poaca 

Shale  oU  is  superior  to  petroleum  for 
many  present-day  uses. 

The  jet-powered  Air  Force  would  benefit 
especially  by  the  use  of  shale  oil 

A  }et  plane  uses  about  five  tunes  as  much 
fuel  an  hotir  as  a  pu^^peller -driven  plane. 

Presumably  the  important  defense  factor 
in  the  development  of  shale  wotild  eoabla 
any  commercial  oil  company  to  receive  Got- 
erument  help  in  flnancing  the  undertaking. 

Reports  have  been  prevalent  ta  oU-lndus- 
try  quarters  here  for  some  months  that  some 
of  the  large  Insurance  companies  are  inter- 
ested in  backing  expansion  of  domestlc-oU 
production. 

Government  ofllclals  say  the  company  is 
pliuuiing  to  refine  and  market  the  output  of 
its  original  disUlling  unit  in  the  western 
Colorado  area. 

Current  negotiations  between  the  Bureau 
of  mnes  and  the  Union  OU  Co.  touched  off 
political  overtones. 

oTRza  itHsi.1  Dsnjaiis 

For  a  long  time  the  party  in  power  has 
said  to  have  been  getting  votes  frcon  western 
Colorado  on  its  promise  to  bring  about  a 
tremendous  industrial  development  there  in 
the  dlstiUatlon  of  shale. 

Many  other  States  hare  vaat  rich  oU-shale 
deposits,  notably  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky.  Bnt  the  aynchetle-fuei  advlaers 
In  the  InterlCT*  Department  concentrate  on 
Colorado. 

It  Is  also  elataned  that  they  do  not  men- 
tion the  controversial  poaalblUty  of  distill- 
ing coal  instead  of  cttl  shale.  Coal  was  an  im- 
portant source  ot  o^l  dtuiag  World  War  n  in 
Japan  and  Germany,  aeoordtng  to  aOclal  re- 
ports pabllahed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mlnea. 
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Tb*  Inttrtor  Department  U  wmniliif  th« 
country  of  »n  Impending  oil  •hortac*  that 
may  rwtilt  In  gaaoUne  ntionlnc  for  Ameri- 
can motorl»t«.  and  the  quMtlon  ta  niatH  by 
tbe  pu-tMuka  of  oll-from-co«l  and  ahaie  de- 
T«lof>m*nt  outakle  Colorado  as  to  whether 
thcM  should  be  e»^n  more  aerloua  conaSd- 
•ratloo. 


TW 


Or^  AKrayt  Studs  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  A  JENKINS 

or  oato 
XM  THl  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTAHves 

TneMday.  July  17.  19S1 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the 
fraternal  organizations  of  our  great 
country  *r«  patriotic,  but  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics. 
eamnuMQly  called  the  Junior  Order,  is 
especially  dedicated  to  teach  and  prac- 
tice and  insist  on  Americanism.  This 
organization  has  membership  in  practi- 
cally erery  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  al- 
ways alert  to  the  best  interests  of 
America  and  is  quick  to  condemn  all 
un-Amertean  actiTities.  Likewise  it  is 
always  alert  to  the  activities  of  Commu- 
nists and  any  other  groups  of  Reds  or 
pinks  whererer  they  may  be. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Jimior 
Order  in  its  recent  session  adopted  a 
number  of  resolutions  which  express  the 
Tiews  of  this  great  organization  on  many 
important  public  questions. 

The  fcdlowtng  are  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  on  June  19  and  20,  1951, 
at  the  lesskm  held  at  Old  Point  Com- 
fort. Va.: 

jtKBOi.xmcam  A»om»  rr  thx  Matiokal  Coun- 
cn.  or  no  Xoinoa  Oaosa  Uinm  Amxucah 
MacwAKica  at  Ira  Bixmmiai.  Session  Hzld 
AT  Ol«  PouwT  OOMTcaT,  V*..  Jciri   1^-20. 

Reaotutton  Ho.  3  recited  the  fact  that  It 
had  been  about  6  years  since  World  War  n 
had  stopped,  and  that  tiniTersal  peace  U  a 
thlnf  most  eam««tly  deelred  and  urgently 
needed  to  compoee  the  people  and  allay  their 
fMUrs.  and  that  the  national  council  recorde<l 
tts  ilesli  e  for  *uU  and  complete  peace  treaties 
to  be  nefoUated  and  signed  at  the  earUest 
yfftfti|i«  date,  and  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
•Utaa.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the 
Benators  of  the  48  8Ut«s. 

Beeotntlon  No.  4  ezpraased  opposition  to 
the  cmplaTment  of  any  person  in  either  the 
State  or  Natloaal  Oovernment  who  has  ever 
been  a  oaeaibsr  of  the  Communist  Party,  ur 
who  baa  been  a  supporter  of  the  Communist 
Party  aa  edltor-publlaher  of  any  Communist 
magaatne.  or  who  has  gtme  sbout  the  coun- 
try taaiiilng  the  doctrines  of  communism. 
•ad  tbat  strlet  screenlnc  and  examination 
■hottM  be  made  of  all  applicants  for  public 
oAbs,  and  that  those  should  be  weeded  out 
who  are  now  employed  by  the  State  or  Na- 
tloaal aoTsrament  and  no  mercy  to  b« 
■bowB  to  tboaa  who  are  employed  IX  they 
hav*  been  gtillty  of  mcmbvship  In  the  Com- 
■aunkft  Btfty  cr  other  eubverslTe  actlTltles. 

■asottrttOP  wo.  •.  world  OoTwnment:  This 
greased  the  sense  at  the  na- 
to  the  effeet  that  we  daerlsh 
aatt  our  rtgbt  to  self-forem- 
a  smM  preeloiia  herltaffe  from  our 
and  that  we  want  to  see  the 
and  defended  by  every  pa- 


triotic Amerlcsn  citizen;  and  that  wp  stand 
whole- hearted ly  for  all  of  our  rreedoni.s  in- 
cluding the  freedom  of  Individual  ci  nscience 
and  freedom  of  religion  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  In  governmeat.  and  that  In 
our  opinion,  the  entering  Into  any  world  s  ••  - 
ernment  program  or  federation  wUl  lead  the 
people  of  America  down  the  road  toAirrl  .i 
world -Social  1st  and  pro-C>  mniui.ist  .:  r:.- 
ment.  with  losses  of  basic  freedoms  *Uuh  •*>> 
now  possess.  It  affirmed  our  stand  for  the 
rlaht  of  democratic  liberty  h€:'h  political  and 
rellgioua,  and  stressed  opposition  to  the 
Ideolo^  of  world  eovernment  and  such 
►  organizations  and  federatun,-  as  sponsior  and 
promote  It. 

Resolution  No  8  expressed  .'\ppr^v.,l  ■  ! 
H.  R  4261  which  would  require  the  .\:trr'.ey 
General  of  the  United  Stat^  to  c>  mpiie  ar.d 

subversive    iT'.ja:-...'a- 


•pr'- VI. 
■G   t^ie 

bei:;^ 
'.nu  ■MS 


maintain   a   list    of   al 
tlcns  In  this  country. 

Resolution  No  10  expressed  the  a: 
and  support  of  the  natlciial  cour.cil 
doctrine  of  separation  of  church  a;  •! 
Resolution  No.  U  fanned  a  l.i-.v 
enacted  which  would  forbid  the  ccn: 
display  oa  scho-jl  buildinKs  of  any  flai;  con- 
sututlng  the  emblem  of  any  nation,  or  gr^^up 
of  nations,  other  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolution  No.  14.  Member?h'p  tr.  V.:e 
United  Nations:  Due  to  the  record  which 
Russia  has  made  since  the  United  Ni-i  r.s 
was  established,  this  resolution  expro^st'd  '.ha 
considered  opinion  that  Russia  should  be 
dlsb&rred  aa  a  member  of  the  United  Sa*;  r^. 
Resolution  No.  15  ccr.talr.ed  a  ?..  le:r:;i 
warning  to  State  councils.  ofBcers  and  n-e:ri- 
bers  of  councUs.  and  to  societies  conip  'Siv.;; 
the  fraternal  system  and  membership  m  th- 
National  Fraternal  Coiigress,  and  church 
people  generally,  to  beware  of  signing  St.  ck- 
holm  peace  appeal,  on  the  ground  "hat  a:iv 
one  who  signs  this  appeal  is  supp.rt.ng 
Russia  and  her  imperialistic  desigr.s  t  pro- 
mote and  extend  communism,  and  in  tinn- 
ing It  they  are  doing  a  great  disfavjr  to 
America  and  its  Institutions 

Resolution  No  16  called  for  strict  and 
rigid  reflations  to  be  adp<3ted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  E>cpartment  ol  Justice,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Immigratioa  and  Natur.iUza- 
tlon.  warning  Chinese  and  other  students 
who  are  pursuing  courses  m  American  col- 
leges and  institutions,  that  there  nra.>t  be 
no  affiliation  whatsoever  with  any  ^roup.  ceii 
cr  activity  which  is  favorable  to  or  promul- 
gates communism,  and  that  tho.'^e  who  vio- 
late such  regulations  shall  be  speedily  de- 
ported 

Resolution  No  17  demanded  'h.s'  ?nv  and 
all  nations  which  have  been  guilt v  or  i.-lng 
money  supplied  to  them  by  the  United 
States  to  aid  their  economy,  ■^■c  -'herwise  to 
use  said  funds  received  from  the  Uni'.ed 
States  to  supply  materials  for  Rus.-i,i  m 
make  up  munitions  of  war  to  be  n.-ed  .-14  i.:;.<t 
us.  that  any  further  aid  shall  be  denied  na- 


ResoUition  No  20.  Federal  aid  to  e<;uca- 
tion,  expressed  opposition  of  membe  s  of 
the  national  council  to  the  enactment  o  any 
law  that  would  make  Federal  aid  to  e<  uca- 

tlon  available  to  any  other  than  the  free  pub- 
lic s<  houl  system,  and  also  opposed  such 
legislation  as  grants  Federal  control  of  edu- 
catii  n  in  the  several  States,  or  control  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  education  li  the 
.States  The  secretary  was  directed  to  send 
cup-.cs  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hous«  and 
Sena-e  committees  of  Congress  having 
chari;e  of  school  legislation,  and  to  f 0  ward 
C'pie.  >f  the  -same  to  the  State  super  In  tend- 
fiiV^  f  public  instruction  of  all  the  States. 
Re>'  luti  n  No.  21  demanded  rigid  eccnomy 
In  approunatlons  by  Congress  for  publl ;  pur- 
p*  se.v    m    order    to    relieve   oppressive    taxa- 

tl'T. 

Ft  solution  No.  22.  on  the  subject  cf  Im- 
migrati'jn,  expressed  opposition  to  any  and 
ai;  immigration  over  and  above  the  number 
provided  under  the  present  quota  s;.-stem, 
and  that  irnmi(fration  by  special  legislation. 
or  by  unu-ed  quotas,  and  by  Executive  or- 
ders, be  discouraged  and  discontinued. 

Resolution  No.  30  expressed  unanimous 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Interral  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  and  called  upon  tlie  De- 
par'nient  of  Justice  tc  enforcer  Its  pro'lsions 
strictly  without  fe?>r  or  favor,  and  drected 
the  secretary  to  furnish  copies  of  thl ;  reso- 
luUon  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  t:ie  Im- 
mieration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and  to 
thf  Jidiciary  Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


of 


:king 


tlons    that    have    been    guilty 
with  Russia  with  our  funds 

Resolution  No.  18  expressed  oppv.-sltion  t,-> 
the  Introduction  of  subversive  literature  for 
school  children  to  read  and  demanded  that 
literature  which  is  being  used  m  the  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  thoroughly  examined. 
and  that  any  and  all  such  literature  which  is 
subversive,  or  carries  subversive  ideas,  be 
Immediately  discontinued  The  national 
secretary  was  directed  to  send  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion of  the  48  States  of  the  Union 

Resolution  No.  1»  expressed  the  firm  con- 
rlctlon  that  teachers  and  others  requirrd  to 
take  the  loyalty  oath,  should  take  the  simple 
oath  of  alleglence  of  the  United  States,  the 
same  as  la  provided  by  the  Constitution  and 
la  taken  by  the  President  and  others  holding 
public  olBce.  The  secretary  was  directed  to 
aend  a  copy  of  this  res<3lution  to  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  ot  the  Senate  and  Huuae  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  ConRrsss. 


Harlan  Folk  Turn  Out  To  Welcome  Medal 
of  Honor  Winner,  Carl  Dodd 


EXTENSIOiN  OF  REMARKi5 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF   KlNTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1951 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kiive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  art  cle  by 
Cferald  Griffin,  from  the  Louisville  Cour- 
rier- Journal: 
H.'^RL.^N  FoiK  TrsN  Otrr  To  Wn.coMi   Mejai. 

or    H.'NOR    Wt.NxrR,    C.».rl    Dodd- -P-uiadk 

Honors  Former  Minct 

^By  Gerald  Grlffln) 

EvARTs.  Ky  .  May  26 — Even  Caesar,  making 
his  triumphant  return  to  Rome,  nev  -r  had  a 
Wrtrmer  welcome  than  the  one  givei  by  the 
home  toikjs  to  their  hero,  home  from  ihe  wars 
t-dav 

It  was  homecoming  day  for  an  Ar  ny  man 
whO'  grew  up  la  the  Harlan  County  ci  al  lields. 
He  was  a  coal  miner  before  he  enlis.ed.  So 
is  his  father. 

Harlan  County,  particularly  the  commu- 
nities of  Evarts  and  Keiuir,  turned  out  a 
royal  welcome  for  First  Lt.  Carl  H.  Dodd. 
Medal  of  Hvinor  winner. 

He  was  decorated  last  Saturday  In  Wash- 
ington by  President  Truman  in  ti.e  White 
Hiuse.  He  won  t  talk  about  how  h»  won  his 
aw.ird  but  records  show  IX>dd  is  ore  of  the 
greatest   heroes  of  the  Korean  war. 

But  he  didn't  mind  talking  about  how  glad 
he  wa.«  to  get  home. 

It  s  wotiderful.  ■  he  said,  "to  be  back  home 
and  among  people  you  know." 

T EARNS    FOa    nilEO    CHICKXI* 

The  lieutenant,  who  won  a  battlefield  com- 
mission In  Korea— he  was  discharged  In  1M6 
as  a  sergeant  and  rsenllsted  a  few  months 
latf-r     Hew  into  Harlan  Airport  shortly  after 


His   father.   Edd   Oodd.    Kenvlr.    beaming 

With  pride  and  sporting  a  pink  rose  in  his 
lapel,  was  watting  then  JFhen  'he  plane 
settled  down.  Father  snd  son  greeted  each 
other  casually  with  a  handshake. 

Also  waiting  were  four  of  the  lieutenant's 
younger  brothers  snd  his  baby  sister.  But 
his  mother  wasn't  there.  She  was  at  Ander- 
son. Ind  .  with  Carl's  wife.  Both  will  be 
home  in  a  few  days  and  D<xld  is  glad  cf  that. 
He  said  he  Is  getting  mighty  hungry  for  some 
cf  moms  fried  chicken.  He  will  get  It,  too. 
for  he  plan.s  to  spend  a  week  at  the  little 
mountain  home  of  his  parents. 

Introducing  his  father  to  vuitlng  digni- 
taries who  came  to  honor  him.  the  lieuten- 
ant said.  "Don't  call  him  my  dad.  He  s  my 
partner;  he  «  my  buddy."     Edd  Just  grinned. 

From  the  hiirtnor  airport  ail  the  way  to 
K*  nvlr  tind  back  to  the  Evarts  High  Schocl 
fcxitball  field.  It  was  a  triumphant  prores- 
ston  In  honor  of  the  one-time  mine  "shot- 
firer." 

It  was  a  long  motorcade,  headed  by  State 
police  Carl  and  his  father  nxle  In  an  open 
convertible  despite  an  occaalomii  shower. 

Through  Loyall.  Brookslde,  Evarts.  and 
Kei.vtr  went  the  line  of  auromoblles,  police 
ca-8  heralding   Dodd's  approach. 

In  the  towns  the  streets  were  lined  with 
people,  most  of  ^.-hom  knew  him  as  a  boy. 
Store  windows  bore  welcome  signs  for  him. 

•"Howdy.  CarL  Welcome  home,"  they 
shouted.  He  waved  back  and  smiled  in  re- 
sponse. An  occasional  soldier  along  the  way 
saluted. 


There  were  banners  orer  the  streets  and  tn 
every  town  there  was  a  uniformed  high- 
school  band  and  an  American  Legion  guard 
of  honor.  'Twn  the  Boy  Scouts  turned  out 
to  welcome  Carl,  a  former  scout  hlmseir. 

A  Legion  firli^  equad  fired  a  three-gun 
salute  aa  Dodd  entered  Evarts.  where  he 
went  to  high  school  2  years  before  enlisting 
iii  the  Army.  Evarts  even  had  a  fkmt.  used 
yesterday  in  rhe  motintaln  laurel  festival 
at  PlneTllle.  It  burc  half  a  dozen  pretty 
girls  drtased  as  ciMd  nuners.  who  waved  and 
smiled. 

HONOBID     AT     BAM^nn 

The  homecoming  was  climaxed  with  a 
formal  ceremony  here.  Oodd  gave  a  brief 
talk,  ezpreaslng  his  appreciation  ot  the  wel- 
come. Oov.  Lawrence  Wetfcsrby  gave  him  a 
commission  as  a  Kentucky  colonel  Senator 
Eabuc  C.  CucMuns  praised  his  exploits.  So 
did  Congrewmen  Caai  Fcikins  ^nd  Jamxs 
Ooi.0CH.  They  were  Introduced  by  Circuit 
Judge  Astor  Hogg.  Harlan.  Mayor  J.  D. 
Huusley  welcomed  him  back  home. 

The  Reverend  Roscoe  Douglas,  pastor  of 
Black  Mountain  (Kenvlr)  Baptist  Church, 
delivered  the  invocation. 

Harold  McKnight,  American  Legion  com- 
mander at  Kenvtr.  gave  Carl  a  life  member- 
ship In  the  Legion.  Ray  O.  Shehan.  Harlan 
attornev.  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

The  tinaaauming  lieutenant  was  honored 
further  tonight  at  a  banquet  In  Harlan,  at 
which  commonwealth's  attorney  Daniel 
Boone  Smith  was  toaatmaster.  The  ban- 
quet   brouglit    Dodd    to    a   city    be   doesn  t 


know  well.  for.  as  a  member  of  hi»  famUv 
said.  "He  never  did  go  arouiKl  much  But 
the  county-).e8t  dltsens  v anted  to  }viu  lU 
the  celebration  for  the  msn  who.  ax  Smith 
said,  "has  everything  that  gvtt^  to  nsaKe 
manhood." 


Coimpariiw  of  Retaii  Food  Pricei  in 
Wksiiii«teB,  D.  C  OB  JiMt  15,  1900, 
ud  Jnly  S.  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REVA  UOL  BOSONE 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTA'HVEa 

Tuesday   July  17.  1951 

Mrs.  BOSONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  m  the  Rccokb  at  this  time  a 
comparison  of  retail  food  piices  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  June  IS,  1950.  and 
July  5,  l9ol.  This  compartaon  was  pre- 
pared by  the  women's  dlTision  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  re- 
leased at  a  press  confsretice  recently  by 
Mrs.  India  Edwards,  vice  chalrnmn  of 
the  committee.    To  my  mind,  the  fig- 


A  comparison  of  retail  food  prices  m   Wasfiingtcn,  D. 


ures  .speaJc  for  themselves: 
C,  June  15.   1950 '-July  S.  1951* 


Jiinp  l.'j  I^W 


July  5.  lAM 


Corai.iixl.ty 


C."  "'1*  ID'!  bakery 
f>rn<iiicls; 

F'oiir.  whrat. ... 
C'.irr.  fl;ifc»^..  - . . 

Ci>ni  meal.    

E  ce 

Roli«1  outs 

B.T.k.ery  nnxlacts: 
Bread,  whit*. 
M«*ts.  poultry,  flsh : 

Roand  steak— 

Rib  roast 

Chuck  roBSt  .. 

H'imbcrffr... 

Veai:  Cutkts—,. 

Pork; 
Chops 

Baom,  »H«d-. 

Salt  pork 

Ham,  vbuke 

Lamb:  Leg 


I  j  I 

Ctr-U     ',     (.aiU     !     CtnU     \     CenU 


PiMTPnt 

rh;trij;e 


Co;!!iT;o.l.ty 


I  ii.t 


Jutit   15.  XH.'il 
.iTurar*  -    Ranee 


July  .X  l»il 


Poultry: 
FrrtTT. 
New     Yort 

Flsfa-SahDacpink 

Dairy  products: 
Butiw 


Milk: 
Fnsb  deUvend. 

Frerfi  giuoefj... 
BTspocated 


Q*. 


M  1 
17.: 

>>.  1 

1«.  7 
Id 


ItX). '.) 

77.  i* 

5a.  7 

,-5.0 

111.  ►> 

79.  1 
64.  7 
32L' 

n.  8 

43.8 
42.9 

75.8 
Si.1 

ao.4 

19.4 


^ri 


-ID 
.4 


S6-110 

t1£-  ■  9 
5^70 
45-S3 

se-i3» 

5*- 7^ 

r-» 

56-73 
39-50 

r  S3 

3fr-72 

i9.s-3ae 

ll-U 


1".  '• 
!*.  '■ 
17.  « 

I'K  1 


in.  4 

7S.  4 
>*.  ' 
U".  •) 

7:.o 

'7.  4 
3i« 
67  3 

H.0 

UlO 

62.0 
06.8 

B.0 

S.S7 
14.  U 


Cmli 


4'-«.l 
3-22 

l--?2 
17-li 

UW-117 

t\f,-:4 

us- 139 

dS-73 

2&-4S 
61-79 

n-m 

43-40 
S.  5-11  9 

»■» 

Ur-U 


rtfelQ- 


il      Kc{:.s.  ires'     ... 
I  V'    pcrwnt 

i   ^v- 

I  11    rt'rr'pnt 
\       U'  , 
i   '.1    rp«>rc»T|t 
up, 
10  r»"rceni 

up.  ,i 

H    peront  II 


Dot 


Fru't«  -ia,! 
t.i»-5; 

Fn:-*h 


'  L!>.. 

Ba.iarias '  Lh.. 


..'  Dot. 


up. 


i| 


Oriturw.  . 

Beaaif,  er**-!! _  . . I  Lb 

Cabbrigc Lb.... 


fl    n»»rr<>nt 
up. 
'r>     percent 

up.  ; 

a      rxTMjTlt 

up. 

4    '•>'■  'vr:t  ' 

UF'.  t: 

1-*   i#rt«n,t  I 

I 
8     percent  I 

down.        ij 
4      jcn'Mtt 

up 
10   5»rw»Dt 

up 
,5     penxnt 

u; . 
8     percent 

up. 


3     pexocut 

ap. 
8  peraent 

up 

8    parent 
ap. 

3B    pKOBOt 

13  peromt 
ap. 
Da 
Do. 


Carmts 

LfiUmy 

On  Inns.   - 

Ptlt'^tO"' 

?wi»*tpotatii«a . 


Baiicii. 
H«a*l. . 
Lb  .._. 


Lb... 


10.  * 

!ri.  ! 

7S.  1 


Tomatoes '  Lb 

Ctnned: 
Fj'whes 

Pln«!»pple 

ToniAtoei 

Pew 


Dried: 
Prone*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KDrrc»r»T 
IN  Tint  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  enclose  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recoid  the  following  story 
by  Robert  L.  Ri«gs.  Washington  bureau 
of  the  Louisville  Courier -Journal.  July  8. 
1951.  about  a  great  American  entitled 
"Dont  Figure  Bauojky  Too  Old  To  Run 
In  "52:  the  Vice  President  Is  Ready  for 
Any  Job": 
DCKT  rtGxmM.  Baikiit  Too  Ouj  To  Rrw   in 

'52;  TM  ViCK  P«EaiDEirr  Is  Ready  fob  .\>«t 

Joa 

(By  Robert  L.  Riggs) 

WASHUwroH.  July  7  —Please  do  net  count 
Albkh  W.  Baullzt  among  those  «ho  feel  that 
our  Vice  President  u  too  old  and  too  ailing 
to  tM  oonstdered  a  factor  In  the  presidential 
•lection  of  1952. 

At  73.  with  hia  clothes  cut  back  to  allow 
for  the  as  or  SO  pounds  he  took  oflt  a  tew 
montba  a(to.  and  with  his  face  filled  out  to 
remove  that  emaciated  look  which  goes  with 
qiilck  reducing.  Baaklxt  obvloualy  feels 
there  ta  nothing  wrong  with  him  that 
eouldn't  be  remedied  if  he'd  ta.ke  a  month 
oS  for  an  operation  to  reniove  cataracts  from 
bis  eyes. 

This  la  not  to  Intimate  that  the  Ken- 
tucklan  Is  doing  any  angling  for  next  sum- 
mer's presidential  or  vice- presidential  nom- 
ination. 

For  him  to  do  BO  would  be  entirely  out  of 
character.  His  friends  couidn  t  even  get  bim 
to  do  anything  In  his  own  behalf  in  1944 
or  1948. 

But  It  Is  the  intention  here  to  hazard  a 
good  strong  gvess  that  if  the  Democratic 
Party,  at  iu  convention  in  Chicago  a  year 
bence.  again  chose  him  to  be  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's running  mate.  Babklxt  wouldn't  feel 
that  bis  physical  condition  in:  posed  upon 
bim  any  obligation  to  decline. 

Por  that  matter,  should  it  work  out  that 
the  party  selected  him  for  the  No.  1  spot, 
the  Kentucklan.  if  be  is  feeling  as  tit  next 
July  as  be  Is  this  month,  would  have  no  in- 
clination to  step  aside  on  the  ground  that 
bis  bcaltb  was  not  good  enough. 

Wbait  brings  on  all  the  current  speculation 
about  BaucLrr'a  future  is  the  fact  tbat  more 
and  more  potltlelans  are  coming  arovmd  to 
the  view  tbat  Harry  Truman  is  going  to 
run  again. 

Moat  of  tbem  bad  accepted  that  idea  some 
weeks  ago.  Some,  who  recognized  that  you 
^m't  keep  a  President  from  getting  the 
namlnatlan  if  he  wants  it,  had  been  clinging 
to  Um  forkvtt  hope  tbat  Truman  might  be 
persuaded  to  step  aside  for  Oen.  Dwlght  D. 
BtM&bovw. 

But  political  developments  wltbln  the  last 
10  days  make  it  clear  tbat  Klsenbower  would 
not  be  taclinad  to  take  a  Democratic  nomi- 
natkm.  tbat  be  regards  himself  as  a  Re- 
publican, and  tbat  if  be  ran  for  President  it 
would  ba  as  tbe  Republican  nominee. 

Of  eonna.  abould  the  Democrats  noml- 
aata  a  tmm  face  for  President,  the  question 
of  what  to  do  about  BAsairr  would  not  arise. 
It  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  ootirse  that 
WW  face  would  go  In  tbe  No.  a  posl- 


Bvt  tf  Ttvman  ta  to  b«  nominated,  tbere  is 
BO  aUBpia  and  logieal  way  to  drop  Babklet  If 
IM  abowa  tba  Bllgbtcat  daalre  to  bold  to  the 
Vlea  Praaldaoey. 


Out  of  this  •Ituatlon.  Time  magazine, 
whose  JoumaUstic  achievements  often  p\i77'.e 
many  of  us  enRagPd  iii  the  sane  busliuv'i.s, 
has  discovered  a  p<Miticril  plot  ro  cut  Bar- 
KLirvs  throat,  figuratively  si->eaKine 

Tlme'i  thesis  Is  that  whctiever  Wasi.lnt'  n 
polltlcos  want  to  undermine  an  ippi  r.fi.:. 
they  leak  uncomplimentary  (.acts  abtu*  liini 
to  newsmen. 

TOR  THE  DfFENSE 

Such  a  leak,  said  Time  ra\isod  C  l',iin!-.i-t 
Robert  S.  Allen  to  write  that  Bark'  ey  s  c.it.i- 
racts  have  put  him  in  dautier  ■  f  ^  ^ns  blind 
because  he  has  refvised  to  take  tmu'  ff  fr 'ni 
his  Job  to  have  thfni  ren-.rved 

Actually,  tlie  Alien  piece  ■»  .w  nn  st  friendly 
to  Babillct.  ^wlntini:  out  1.13  devon..  n  to  duty 
and  saylnst  that,  with  the  e.xcep;i  n  of  his 
eyes,  his  physical  conditi m  is  excellent 

But  It  aroused  a  Babxley  defender  in  a 
strange  place.  John  C'rosfon.  r\  ci^y  hall 
reporter  for  the  New  Y^rk  D.iiiy  N  as  p.i.-t 
of  the  McCormlck-Patterson  empire,  came 
out  swlnRlnR  on  t)ehaif  of  Bahklkv 

New  York  DeminrrHts.  led  by  J.ime^  .-\  F  .r- 
ley.  said  Cros&on.  were  nroused  hy  ti.*  i". - 
tempt  to  ditch  B.\kklet  If  they  tried  to 
dump  him  in  favor  of  a  younger  iT..xi:.  such 
as  KsTES  Ketaitver.  Crosson  prnmlsecl  Far.<'y 
would  do  battle  upon  the  ct.i:venti>.>n  fl.j'or 
on  behalf  of  the  Kerituckian 

Washington  reporters  h.ivent  been  nearly 
so  successful  in  hndink:  a  plot  t.^  cet  rid  of 
Babklet  as  have  those  who  do  their  wrr.i:;^ 
in  New  York  Nonetheless,  there  hR.s  been 
a  good  deal  of  finger  polntma:  at  the  ui:e 
bracket  of  the  country's  f^ 'p  political  leader- 
ship 

Truman  himself  is  67  The  m.m  wi.o 
would  succeed  him  if  he  died  t<xl.iy  li  tlie 
73-year-old  BARKLtv  If  anything  l.appei.td 
to  "Babkley,  the  next  m  line  would  ho  f^,<- 
year-old  Speaker  RATEfKN.  cf  Tex:is  Be!.;::d 
Ratbubn  would  come  8'2-year-o;d  K.'nn!-7H 
McKri.iAR  of  Tennessee.  President  pr.  tfiu- 
pore  of  the  Senate. 

It  frequently  Is  p<nnted  cut  tinit  if  the 
Democratic  ticket  is  the  same  m  li*.52  a-  :t 
was  in  1948,  Truman  would  t~e  CS  and  B\Ji- 
KLXT  Just  a  few  weeks  sh-.-rt  ■}'  75  ;  ele."..'  :\ 
day 

As  to  Barxley's  eyesight,  his  viri  :r.  is  as 
good  today  a.s  it  has  been  at  any  tir:.-^  auniia; 
the  last  8  years.  In  194.3  he  vinicrwent 
an  operation  for  ab.scess  on  his  eyes.  But. 
at  the  Democratic  convention  m  1948.  he 
read  his  keynote  speech  without  il.i-i.<es  and 
cuuld   repeat    the   performance   a^.i:::    :>  dav. 

He  Is  reluctant  to  recognize  that  he  r.  v 
has  cataracts,  but  he  cheerfully  ac  ■fp'.?  the 
fact  that  he  may  have  to  have  an  3;)eration 
to  remove  them. 

DOKSN  T   THI.NK    HE  S    OLD 

Babklkt  Is  well  aware  of  the  discussion 
going  on  about  his  age  But  it  is  «o  foreign 
to  his  nature  to  consider  him.self  old  that 
he  has  dUBculty  realizing  that  he  is  the 
73-year-old  Vice  President  they  are  talking 
about. 

It  likewise  Is  foreign  to  his  nature  to  con- 
sider himself  out  of  public  life.  Not  that  he 
would  lack  somethlni?  to  do  With  Mrs. 
Barkley's  encouragement  and  clerical  .is- 
slstance.  he  has  embarked  upon  an  am.bm  vis 
project  of  viTtllng  about  his  years  rich  in 
experience  In  political  atTurs 

He  could  put  In  a  full-tijne  career  for  sev- 
eral years   attending   to   his  literary   cli   les 
Hence,  there  Is  no  n^'ed  for  anvi  i;e  i     c   r;- 
cern  himself  about  what  Barki.ey  would  find 
to  do  to  pass  the  time 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  th.it  if  v  >u 
put  the  decision  up  to  Barklsy.  he  d  be  m.re 
than  willing  to  tackle  fur  another  term  the 
Job  of  being  Vice  President 

There  is  equally  little  doubt  th.it  he 
wouldn't  hesitate  t"  t.ike  on.  the  man-k;lii:.g 
job  of  being  President. 


AP  Lends  Itself  to  Propagaada  Line  of 
the  AdministratioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue.sday.  July  17.  1951 

Mi-  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
15  tl.e  Honorable  Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  my 
CdlUa-'UP  from  Michigan  and  rankinrj 
minority  member  of  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  issued  a 
.statement,  to  the  pre.s.s  in  which  he 
.showed  that  the  Hou.se  action  on  pendin-^ 
control  legislation  "is  being  badly  m^.^- 
represented  to  the  country  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  certain  irresponsible  ele- 
m>-nt^  of  the  press  and  radio."  This 
-Statement  by  Mr  Wolcott  has  been  In- 
."^f'rted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by 
the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Ctjrtis,  of 
M;>.>oun.  and  is  to  be  found  on  page 
A4410.  July  16. 

A.s  a  former  newspaper  publisher,  edi- 
tor, and  one  who  has  handled  thousands 
of  news  releases,  I  considered  Mr,  Wol- 
cott s  statement  extremely  newsworthy, 
and  I  took  it  upon  myself,  in  view  of  the 
campaian  of  mi.srepre.sentation  which 
Mr  Wolcott  so  ably  described,  to  ex- 
amine the  treatment  of  this  particular 
story 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  New 
York  Times,  which  lists  itself  as  an  inde- 
pendent Democrat  paper,  carried  a 
leni-thy  pau^e  1  account  in  its  issue  of 
Monday  morning,  July  16,  of  Mr.  Wol- 
cott s  statement,  reporting  its  essence 
fairly  and  objectively, 

I  am  distressed  to  report  that  the  As- 
sociated Press  on  the  same  date  saw 
fit  to  act  otherwise.  As  carried  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  on  page  4  of  its  issue 
of  Monday  morning.  July  16.  the  As.so- 
ciated  Press  chooses  to  report  that  a 
"lawmaker — who — would  not  permit  use 
of  h:.s  name."  had  said  the  Truman 
forces  in  Congress  had  fought  the  good 
Tu'ht  and  decided  they  could  not  win  on 
controls  and  therefore  would  "check  the 
verdict  to  the  voters."  The  story  praises 
"the  Truman  forces"  for  "fighting  tooth 
and  nail '  to  get  the  bill  through  Con- 
cre.ss,  but  asserts  that  Congress  has 
"chopped  hunks  out  of  the  requested 
powers  " 

The  story  goes  on  in  this  vein  for  12 
lont;  paragraphs  until  finally  it  devotes 
a  few  meager  sentences  to  the  state- 
ment by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wolcott. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Associated  Press 
story  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  Tru- 
man party-Une  propaganda  story,  and  I 
invite  comparison  by  Members  of  this 
House  of  the  New  York  Times  account 
and  the  Associated  Press  story.  The 
comparison  will  seem  to  bear  out  Mr. 
Wolcott  s  assertion  that  the  House  ac- 
tion is  being  "misrepresented"  to  the 
public. 

I  think  the  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  might  ask  themselves  a  funda- 
mental question  about  this  particular 
story.     The  story  plainly  states  that  the 
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alleged  informaikui  is  based  on  state- 
ments by  a  lawmaker  who  would  not 
permit  the  use  of  his  name.  If  the  law- 
maker will  not  lend  his  name  to  such 
projmganda,  why  should  the  great  As- 
sociated Press  lend  Its  name  and  its  pres- 
tige to  promoting  tbe  administration 
line? 
The  New  York  Times  account  follows : 
(By  Clayton  Knowles) 

Washihcton.  July  15.~The  Republican 
leadership  of  the  Hoiise  of  Eepresentatlves 
sought  today  to  hold  party  membership  In 
line  a.s  the  hour  neared  for  the  start  of 
record  voting  on  the  defense  production  bill. 

Representative  Jkssx  P.  Woux)TT,  of  Mich- 
igan, top  Republican  Epokesman  in  the 
House  on  economic  matters,  charged  tbe 
position  of  the  Republicans  was  being  t»uliy 
misrepresented  to  the  country  by  the  bureau- 
crats and  certain  Irresponsible  elements  of 
the  press  and  radio. 

He  declared  this  campaign  of  untruth  ?uid 
calumny  was  deliberately  planned  to  make 
it  appear  that  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding an  oTerwhelmlng  majority  of  Re- 
publicans and  not  a  few  patriotic  Democrats, 
are  sabotaging  price,  wage,  and  credit  con- 
trols. 

The  real  truth,  he  said,  is  that  his  party 
merely  is  seeking  to  weed  out  socialistic 
power  grabs  sought  by  the  administration  in 
asking  for  2  years  of  strengthened  economic 
controls  during  the  peak  of  the  defense 
mobilization  effort. 

The  Wolcott  statement,  iseued  as  the 
House  prepared  to  start  voting  tomorrow  on 
controversial  price-,  wage-,  and  credit-con- 
trol features  of  the  administration  program, 
was  construed  as  an  effort  to  prevent  a  pos- 
sible break  in  Republican  ranks. 

Major  amendments  pending  include  one 
that  would  strike  out  stztfaorlty  for  any 
finther  roll-backs  in  food  prtcee,  canceling 
out  In  tbe  proceaa  tbe  ccigtnal  10  percent 
cut-back  In  beef  prices,  and  anotbcr  revamp- 
ing ihe  Wage  Stabilization  Board  and  strip- 
ping it  of  authority  In  labor  disputes. 

During  preliminary  stages  of  the  voting 
on  any  major  bill,  the  House  membership 
sits  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  the 
votes  that  shape  the  bill  are  not  recorded. 
■When  the  Members  return  to  the  House  for 
final  action,  however,  record  votes  can  l>e 
demanded. 

Thus,  it  often  happens  tbat  certain  Mem- 
bers will  vote  one  way  in  the  Concunlttee  of 
the  Whole,  and  then  will  switch  In  the  House 
where  they  are  subject  to  roll-call  votes. 

In  the  present  situation  It  Is  possible. 
albeit  improbable,  that  decisions  on  the  con- 
trols bill  tentatively  won  by  the  Republican- 
southern  Democrat  coalition  might  be  re- 
versed on  record  votes  in  the  House. 

BKXSK  OH  MXAT  fOgSTBI  1! 

Should  a  break  to  the  voting  develop  at 
the  roll-call  stag^.  administration  forces 
might  be  sble  to  restore  quotas  on  livestock 
slaughtering,  held  by  stabilisation  chiefs  to 
be  necessary  for  enforcing  price  controls  on 
meat.  They  might  also  be  sble  to  prevent 
curtailment  of  the  authwity  sought  by  the 
administration  to  deal  with  the  stabUliatlon 
of  prices  and  wages. 

In  denouncing  btueaucrats.  the  press,  and 
radio,  Mr  Wolcott  did  not  mention  names. 
The  two  top  men  in  the  moWlijatlon  picture 
are  Charles  E.  Wilson.  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization  and  former  in-esldent  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Corp..  and  IBric  Johnston.  Bco- 
nomic  Stabilization  Administrator,  who  for- 
merly headed  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ol 
the  United  States. 

Both  are  Republicans  and  both  support 
the  Administration's  program  for  stronger 
prcductlon  IncenliTes  and  rtabilizallon 
mea^ozes. 


Mr.  Wotxxnr,  taxing  the  admlnistratloB 
once  again  with  delay  in  imposing  price  con- 
trol, said  otany  of  tbe  new  powere  It  sought 
were  "totally  unrelated  to  the  consumer's 
problem  of  prlc*.  wage,  and  credit  controls." 
He  said  be  bad  voted  for  the  last  controls  bill 
and  would  vote  for  this  one  after  "pet  so- 
cialistic schemes"  were  eliminated. 

The  House  leadeirahlp  hopes  to  obtain  a 
final  vote  on  tbe  controls  bill  by  Thursday 
at  the  latest,  but  it  will  set  aside  the  pend- 
ing bin  briefly  tomorrow  for  several  impor- 
tant votes,  one  of  them  on  a  special  flood- 
reUef  appropriation  for  Kansa.'i  and  Missouri. 

Another  vote  scheduled  is  on  a  bill  setting 
uniform  minimum  and  maximum  sentences 
for  violations  of  narcotics  laws. 

Tbe  Senate,  also  set  to  vote  tomorrow  on 
flood  relief,  will  act  this  week  on  a  measure 
to  cut  annual  leave  for  Government  em- 
ployees, a  feature  of  the  economy  drive  in 
Congress,  and  on  a  proposal  to  increase  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  for  public  assist- 
ance. 

With  Senate  bearings  on  tbe  new  tax  bill 
continuing.  Senator  Enwsao  Mahtih,  Repub- 
lican, of  Pennsylvania,  said  today  he  felt  safe 
In  predicting  that  the  Senate  Tlnance  Com- 
mittee, of  wlilch  he  is  a  member,  wotild  re- 
port a  bill  In  which  increases  "not  only  fall 
below  the  President's  1 10,000,000.000  request 
but  will  be  cut  under  the  17.300,000,000  fig- 
ure in  the  Botise  bill.** 

The  Associated  Press  account  as  car- 
ried in  the  Baltimcn^  Sun.  July  16, 
foDowsr 

Washxhcton,  July  LS. — ^A  speed-up  of 
House  action  on  tbe  ecoiaomlc  controls  bill 
Is  in  prospect  this  week.  Tbe  reason  given 
Is  that  administration  backers  who  have 
known  for  days  they  couldn't  really  win 
have  decided  the  recta-d  is  now  dear  for  the 
voters  to  reed  in  1S»£2. 

Tbat  summation  of  the  outlook  was  given 
by  a  leading  supporter  of  President  Truman's 
much-mauled  plans  foe  'Jgbter  curbs  to  com- 
bat inflation  and  speed  defense  production. 
The  lawmaker  would  not  permit  use  of  bis 
name. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Truman  farces  have 
been  *ig*»ting  tooth  and  nail  as  first  the 
Senate,  then  the  House  Banking  Committee, 
and  for  tbe  last  week  the  House  itself, 
chopped  hunks  out  of  the  requested  powers. 

KEsnms  rxTT  oiv  kscusb 

That  process  constimed  time  and  brcd:e  up 
plans  to  get  final  actian  on  the  new  defense 
production  measure  Last  week.  It  also  put 
the  Membos  on  record,  rjid  the  Congrees- 
man  said  tbat  Is  one  reason  bis  side  kept  It 
going. 

Now  the  schedule  calls  for  passage,  perhsps 
by  Thursday,  of  whatever  the  administration 
can  get  to  replace  the  original  law.  That 
act.  carrying  powers  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trol, materials  allocation  and  other  such 
measures,  was  due  to  expire  June  30  but  is 
kept  in  foroe  for  this  month,  with  some  curbs 
on  action  under  it,  by  a  congressional  reso- 
lution. 

Tbe  decision  by  administration  men  to 
take  wtwt  they  can  get  and  cbeck  the  verdict 
to  tbe  voters  is  not  expected  to  head  off  a 
fight  tcKDorrow  over  a  proposed  ban  on  farm 
price  roll-backs.  It  is  more  likely  only  to 
cut  down  the  time  ^pent  on  the  issue. 

wovut  vtmmia  rsaic  boix-backs 
Representative  Coolet,  Democrat  of  Ncffth 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Ccmmlttee.  plans  to  bring  up  the  pro- 
posal, sponsored  by  bis  committee,  to  for- 
bid any  future  roll -becks  on  farm  products 
and  also  to  cancel  the  existing  10-percent 
cut  in  celling  prices  for  beel  on  the  hoof, 
"me  meat  matter,  because  of  Its  direct 
effect  on  everybody's  pocketbook.  has  been 
adopted  on  both  sides  of  the  controls  ba::!e- 
Une  as  a  sort  of  s>mbol  of  the  more  general 


Issue.  Memben  whose  oonsUtuency  is  dcml< 
nated  by  farm  interests  want  a  full  record 
on  the  point  as  much  ae  the  backers  of  tisilu 
Controls  do. 

Adminljitrailon  forces  concede  pr;va:c!y 
they  have  no  hope  of  getting  much  m  le 
than  that  out  of  the  fight. 

was  peorosai.  to  come  vp 
Anotlter  issue  likely  to  be  s  speech-pro- 
ducer is  tbe  proposal  by  Rspresentative  Lu- 
cas Democrat  of  Texas,  to  reform  the  Wage 
StablltBBtlon  Board  bo  that  public  members 
have  control  and  take  away  the  Bi:kard'9 
p>ower  over  disputes.  At  present  the  Bc-^srd. 
set  up  by  Kj:ecutlve  order.  Is  evenly  divided' 
among  public,  labor,  and  management  mem- 
bers. It  can  recommend  settlements  In  labor 
disputes  referred  to  It  by  the  parties  or 
certified  to  it  by  tbe  President  as  aflcciing 
national  defense 

Most  House  lesders  believed  the  rail -back 
fight  would  take  too  long  for  tb»t  issue  tu 
come  up  tomorrow. 

SATS   TST^UAM    XNHANCOLS    CONTBOtS 

Representative  Wolcott,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  said  today  the  Triunan  adminis- 
tration "has  endangered  the  entire  c<:r.trol» 
program  by  attempting  to  use  the  current 
emergency  to  grab  new  powers  that  would 
be  palatable  only  to  a  British  Socialist." 

Wolcott  pre<Ucted  in  a  statement  tbat 
the  Isouse  will  pass  the  controls  legislation 
but  only  after  the  soctoltstlc  pa^ti  grabs 
which  this  bill  contains  have  been  weeded 
out.  and  price,  wage,  and  credit  controls 
have  been  strengthened.     He  sdded: 

*T  shall  vote  for  It,  and  countless  of  my 
colleagues  will  do  likewise.'* 

He  denied  that  a  RcpubUcsn-soirthern 
Democrat  coalition  ii  sabotaging  price,  wage, 
and  credit  controls  by  voting  down  adminis- 
tration-backed amendments  u  the  House 
blU. 


Cmak  tkc  aie«ce,  1931-51,  M«rc  Morml- 
ytj  m  GcTtrvBtBt  Ta^j  Umb  20 
Tears  Af» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SlEMINSKl 

or  irrw  jnsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHBBENTATlVEa 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1951 

Mr.    BIEMINSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    20 

years  ago.  this  September  18,  1931,  the 
Japanese  crossed  the  Yalu  River  and 
set  the  East  on  Are  with  the  Mukden 
incident  Herbert  Hoover  was  President. 
His  Secretary  of  State.  Stimson,  Invoked 
the  Pact  of  Paris,  called  upon  the  nine 
signatories  to  put  the  fire  out  and  send 
the  Japanese  back,  south  of  the  Yalu. 
No  one  answered  the  call.  The  Lytton 
report  of  the  League  of  Nations  bore  no 
action.  Ten  years  later,  we  were  slaugh- 
tered at  Pearl  Harbor.  Such  ttss  the 
morality  in  Government  in  the  early 
thirties. 

Count  the  cadeiH^.  Twenty  years 
later.  Red  aggressors  cross  the  thirty - 
eighth  parallel.  Harry  Truman  is  Pre5ii- 
dent.  His  SecreUry  of  State.  Acheson, 
slaps  the  Reds  down,  oilL^  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  put  the  fire  out  and 
send  tbe  Reds  biick  across  ihe  parallel. 
Tbe  United  Nations  answered  the  call. 
The  Reds  have  sued  for  peace. 

Morality.  1931-51?  Count  the  cadence. 
Morality  in  government  is  on  the  m^rcri. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    XtW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOrSK  OF  REPH ESKVTA Tl VES 

Mr  REED  -  f  New  York  Mr  Speaker . 
can  inftauon  be  prevented  under  an  un- 
sound cirrency  system'^  Even  Holy 
Writ  coadenins  fraudulent  measures  and 
weights 

Thou  s^*U  r.^X  hsvv  tn  thr  ba«  diver-? 
w*Hchl».  i  rr<*at  ard  •  strssC!  Thou  shalt  mt 
have  i:-.  "^.v  i*^  i'^  divrrs  m»a*urr»,  a  crrat 
and  >  srnai:  Bxi:  thi-ni  niL%lt  have  «  prrftn-: 
and  Jus*  «^?t«ht  a  per?«^t  «nd  'vwt  measure 
Eiia:t  '.iscu  !-ive  » Deuteronomy  xxt:  13. 
14.    13  * 

Today  our  currency  is  diminishing  in 
purchasing  po^er  thus  defrauding  the 
fanner,  the  vage  earner,  the  peiisioner. 
the  annuitant,  and  the  msiirance  poUcy 
holder.  It  is  destroyii«!  endowments  and 
expandinar  our  national  debt  and  in- 
ereasirtg  out  taxes. 

Sound  Republican  doctrine  has  ever 
been  for  a  sound  currency  under  which 
there  can  be  no  runaway  inflation 

The  money  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  tind  or  form  of  it.  whether  of 
paper.  silTer.  or  gold,  mxist  be  as  good 
as  the  best  in  the  world.  It  must  not 
only  be  current  at  its  full  face  value  at 
home,  but  it  must  be  counted  at  par 
in  any  and  every  commercial  center 
of  tlie  globe.  The  dollar  paid  to  the 
fanner,  the  wage  earner,  and  the  pen- 
sioner must  continue  forever  in  equal 
l«urcfaa&uis  and  de^  paying  po«-er  to 
the  dollar  paid  to  any  Government 
creditor 

Controb  cannot  solve  the  problem  of 
Inflatkm  caused  by  an  unsound  currency. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remaries.  here- 
tofOij«  granted.  I  am  mserung  an  artxcle 
by  William  Henry  Ghamberlin  m  hich  ap- 
peared m  the  Wall  Street  Journal  July 
-  It.  1951.  as  follows: 

Voratc  Dowji  ljfn-»Tio!»— Tor  Caxn^jt  Avoid 
TUX  Brrcrrs  or  IwruiTioiiAaT  PoLiciis  by 
Jew  E>i*CTUi6  A  Statctt  To  Mjulz  Them 

iBy  WUlUm  Henry  Ctxainberlin ) 
71ttT«  h»T9  been  two  Natkm-vide  debates 
on  foreign  poLtcy  during  the  current  year. 
•XMl  now  a  debate  of  equal  or  greater  im- 
portaztcc  haa  begim  on  questions  of  internal 
MODOmlc  policy,  with  the  curtang  of  inta- 
t^np  aa  the  key  atibject  of  argument 

One  grsv*  mlacooceptlon.  aaiduously 
propagatwl  by  aOrlal  and  unofflrlal  acUmnis- 
Uaiioa  ipokeameii.  aboukl  be  •cocchc<l  at 
tbe  outaet.  In  tbe  Interest  of  f&lr  play  and 
naaonablc  dlaeuaalon.  Tbic  U  that  there  is 
In  leftiUtlve  action  aome  magic  airr  for 
high  pnc««.  that  it  is  posalble  to  banuh  in- 
flstioa  by  psMUig  a  law  against  tt. 

Starting  from  thJa  asBumpCion.  It  ts  easy  to 
brand  erery  Congrwnun  who  oppoacs  l«gu- 
lattT*  patent  oaMtlcine  looUng  to  price  cun. 
trote  by  admlxiUtraUTe  fiat  as  a  betrayer  of 
eooMuner  int«r«au  snd  a  aelfiab  iquarxierer 
Of  tJic  people's  aartngs.  But  tlie  ascumptlon 
li  false.  Om  would  tblnk  that  tn  a  country 
with  the  highest  ci>lle«re  and  high  school  at- 
tendance ta  tbe  worid  there  would  be  enough 


ij:.'VsoN  ,'^r  Txrm:Ts<  r 


Ttiere  U  ThP   ]i\'Mv.   tp:'rh!r.,.- 
thr.n;»;h   t!ie   a.-p-    v.\   A;-r.rn<-;» 


or  her  lands      The  Ip-^.-   ! 

on  lnr,unii»rib>  .-•■ri.'i. 
differ!" r.t  ■.-imimst.i :.<>'« 
n:pr.r    ,'\er    rrpa"oi     <■  <' 
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f  pxperlence 

.!.v'   '.■.1  many 

".'■:    f.  tested 

.'.:•■'.    '.r.der    very 

M'.i'   no  govem- 

•     .rn.ed  with   the 

»:  d    d«'*th   over   »t3 

ii:i  '■     decree  eflfec- 

'■>-i    ."':  ->!s  tteuld  be 

■V  -■•  such  a  coropll- 
f.-irlon  would  yl*'ld 
ti"  The  sirr.j?>  rr^arnier."  .if  pa«Mnf  a  law  for- 
b:dil:ne  it      r^.r-Ttunately  there  1$  not  the 

s,','Chtf>>t  inriicsM   n  'Jiat  le<T\s'iatlon  provldins; 
a   !.tr»it-J;ick*'t    rf>-.;lmeT-.t3ti'^n  of   prices  and 
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v,»:e<  w\;:ci  rr  :i-.: 
M  -^t  of  the  co:;' 
tr.es  exper'.eiiCf-d 
gr^ps  ,>f  >ever:!y  ;i; 
rr  alleviated  ti~i^  > 
more  v~fintrcl?.  but  b 
tT:,;1s   and    ;vJ^My;:•.^    ■ 


r  "Ms  p"*""*. 
:;e!;'.Al  E  iropean  coun- 
r'..rion  of  varying  de- 
-  -^le  war      They  cured 

u.vt::  :-.  not  by  pillrg  en 
"p1;»X'. r.g  existing  con- 
ld-f;\.<n'.oned  economic 
remedies,  almn.^  .it  bal.irced  budgets,  rais- 
ing; interest  r,*--  •.ikinir  a  stand  against 
wige  licr«»a.-ps  t.:,!t  were  not  matched  by 
Ir.creases  :r.  pr'-id;^t.;v;ty 

Wh.dt  mav>^epreseated  as  Just  a  little 
cot '..Ti  JTpsevir.k'  the  :i  Tmal  equilibrium 
of  a  trar  rr..ir:ce'  '.-  tp'.  to  have  the  effect 
of  \,u^t  a  iittie  dr;:ik.  for  a  dipsomaniac; 
it  le.uls-  ivigi.;ai;y  and  a.;m->st  inevitably  to 
more  a:  d  m  :"  T  cr ntrol  the  flmshed 
pnxlict  whiTr.e-  :  :' irni  or  lactcry.  and 
t.i  !e?ive  vin.  Dntr  !!«!  the  prices  of  some  of 
the  materials  wh.rh  enter  Into  the  making 
o:  mis  prxluct  ;s  to  iavi-.e  all  aort*  of  dls- 
tortiiir.s  in  the  pr:^-f  strucure. 

The  icKif-al  e:  r^  '.  .\  pri^e-control  system 
Is  .-;.•";  arran2eni*>nt  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment. rhr'>ut:h  i<ime  :.»nta?ticany  power- 
ful burea'icratic  crKanLntion.  would  under- 
lain? to  prescribe  what  could  be  charged  for 
every  'tem  larne  >r  smnll.  offered  for  sale 
and  also  what  every  individual  should  re- 
ceive ft T  his.  larvT  But  such  an  arrange- 
me:.'  w^u.d  bre.ik  d  wn  from  Its  Inherent 
unwieldiness.  leavme  a  trail  of  economic 
hdV'X'  aiid  rum  fw-h-.-id  i"  The  Roman  Em- 
percT  Diocletian  ;:;'r'><lui  ed  such  a  system. 
bacXed  by  the  dp.ith  penalty,  which  was 
rather  freely  motcd  u*  at  that  time,  more 
thar.  1  60<j  yea.->  »=:<•  It  proved  a  fiasco  and 
a  .^i  i'A.  1..  aband,  .•.'■d, 

o.vE  oBvtovs  c^^■;E 

One  '-'f  'he  m  '«»■  •  bvi- ■',!<  rauses  of  infla- 
tion IS  the  treni»"r;d'"'U.s  i:.  Tease  in  the 
money  supply  ( '.  the  c  lu:  trv  diu-ing  the  last 
twu  de<  :ide«  Thi-i  .  lirrency  supply  was 
abr:)Ut  wa  00.0  !><)  0<»  in  1933.  about  HBO  - 
000 1)00  (XX)  tit  the  present  time  Our  n.i- 
tional  cuTDii:  h.'.s  s-ib-'antiallv  increased 
during  this  ^Ame  p^'.'-Kd  but  not  by  f'  ur 
and  a  h.ii:  times  Is  K  possible  to  conceive 
of  n  law  triitt  wniid  nuinp  any  considerable 
part  of  thw  1130  0(X)  OCX)  :/jO  ut  of  our  mon- 
etary veins'" 

There  are  n.any  tilings  •.::.i'  could  be  done 
to  reduce  the  inrtar;  -.Marv  irnrsrt  of  en- 
hanced war  preparafi'  n  Bir  •r.''se  are  not 
along  the  lines  of  trymfr  bv  ;t"2i~  .I'lve  :jr  ad- 
mlnlatrative  hut  to  estab.ijh  naid  price  and 
wage  controls 

The  universal  trend  f  ex'.'av.i^ant  spend- 
ing at  National,  State,  and  raunicipa.  levels 
could  b*  reversed  Cuc^ress  cou.d  establish 
a  hard-and-last  li:n:t,  ana  at  .i  ^  siisiderabie 
lower  figure  than  the  presven:  '.-.r  a  jnniili- 
tary  Oovernment  »pendin<{  Tlie  ret^sh  if 
cheap  money  could  be  tUruwu  :verb.  urcl. 
More  liberal  terms  fjr  Guvernn.Pi.'  b.  :..l- 
holders,  especially  m  the  rleld  o:  tax  ^x-r::-,)- 
tion.  couid  divert  a  i;  ' xl  denl  o:  n:  ui'.  '.:  .; 
■pending  tu  s.iviu^ 


Arr.f!.  •  ,  .>?  trui  p  card  acainst  tlie  wi;rst 
r  •  scjiir;  (PS  of  inflation  Is  Increased  pro- 
(I'l.  M'ln  The  results  that  have  .ilreiidy  l>epn 
I.  ;u(". ed  ill  1  his  held  are  impressive,  as  the 
f  .,  -v  ,  :  r,)U  <  .ill  '''T  195.)  .sh'^ws  8. 000. 000 
a. ;■>  ir, ,.;.»..,.  1  '..SO.OoO  :n-■u^e^*  started.  14,- 
800.000  wirele-..,  ...et.-^  6  000.000  electric  re.'rlg- 
erators,  T.S..^"  '  ■  ')  xa.'..h::.kr  m.i.:-h;:,es,  over 
92.000.COO  rti hi." r  tires  -nrr  :>■!  ooi).  ,0  ,  men's 
8Ui>.  etc 

No  country  in  the  w  irid  has  a  per  capita 
record  comparable  with  this;  aid  this  tre- 
mendous outp.  uring  of  con.sunier  ,?ood3  went 
hand  :n  hand  with  Incrciused  rms  spending 
and  substantial  aid  to  f'TeljCn  Ciuntriet:  It 
would  seem  that  the  free  market  and  per- 
sonal Incer.ti'e  system  which  nnde  possible 
this  vast  output  IS  a  pretty  valuable  asset. 
for  peace  or  war 

This  th<  ui;ht  is  wi:th  remenita«Tinij  .Tt  a 
time  when  we  m  iv  expec*  tnrpn.sive  pres.sure 
for  measures  whi^.h.  however  well  inten- 
lioned.  are  catcul.i'ed  *o  injure  both.  Noth- 
ing that  paralyzes  the  impulse  to  produce  can 
be  any  help  In  the  fU'ht  agnirst  infiat:o:i. 
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Do  We  Need  a  Realinement  of  Our  Pbiiti- 
cal  Parties  for  1952? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

Of    MASSACHVSETTS 

IN    THE   P'N'ATS   OF   THE   UNITED   ST.ATES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr  S.XLTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  i-k  uiianimou.s  con.=;€nt  to  have  printed 
.11  the  .Appcndi.x  of  the  Record  the  te.xt 
of  a  OrbJie  between  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Mu.vdt  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mmne.sota  I  Mr.  Humphi^ey!, 
on  ib-p  subject  Do  We  Need  a  Re'ihne- 
nviit  nf  Our  Political  Parties  for  1952? 
bro.idca.^t  ov^t  the  radio  on  the  program 
the  American  Forum  of  the  .-^ir.  on  July 
15.  il;51, 

Theie  '(xnu  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  debate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
th.e  Record,  as  follows i 

D'  \\t  Need  .*  T^fvlin-ement  rr  Om  Polit:c.\l 
PVRTITS  FOR  19,52"' 
A.NNOVNCFR.  Gofxl  evening  •  •  •  to- 
ni.iht  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  pre- 
sent.-, a  discuaoion  of  the  vital  topic  Do  We 
Nef-d  a  Re.ilii.ement  of  O'or  Political  Parties 
i  '7  IS'yJ'  Here  with  us  this  evening  to  dis- 
cticjs  ti-.is  pr  blem  are  Senat'T  K-xrl  E. 
MfNtrr  Rep'-ihlican.  '-'f  Sotith  Dako*a.  who 
sav-  .^  c.i.iliMnn  of  Republicans  .nnd  so;:th- 
ern  t>'nitK'rats  controls  the  legijiative  pro- 
K-nrn  in  Congress  in  rnany  instances.  By 
iir.itir  .:  in  a  new  poiitiCL\l  party,  southern 
Deini-TTats  and  Republicans  can  ek-ct  a 
Pre.sident  of  their  ch:>osing  m  195-  " 

And  S^-nator  Hl-bert  H  HfMPH^ET  Dento. 
rr.it  ')f  Minnesota,  who  says  "For  an  elec- 
t!'  :i  til  be  nrieaningful.  our  political  parties 
n,;,-'  >'and  lor  si^cihc  issues.  Only  when 
e  I  -n  p.irty  -tands  by  a  clearly  dehned  pl.it- 
:ur:n  tail  we  be  certain  of  Government  by 
the  ru.e  ol   the  majority  " 

And  r;  iW.  here  is  your  moderator,  who  23 
years  ago.  founded  the  American  Forum  of 
th^  .Air    Theodore  Granik 

•Moderator  Granik.  Both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties  have  started  to  prime 
tlnir  lu'avy  artillery  for  the  election  of  1952. 
Tl.f   -arKet   is  ynu  and  your  individual  vote. 


Bef 


.erv    election,    efforts    are    made    to 


■trengthen  party  unity.  But  Senator  llmtDT, 
tn  a  forthcoming  Collier's  article,  advocated 
formation  of  a  new  political  party,  with 
•outhern  Democrats  Joining  Republicans. 
Novr.  how  would  such  a  proposal  aHect  our 
national  life?  Could  a  new  party  elect  a 
President  and  control  Congress? 

Tonight  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
dlsctissea  this  unuFual  political  propoaal  so 
that  you.  the  voter,  may  decide 

Now.  Senator  Muwirr,  would  the  new  party 
you  suggest  mean  the  end  of  the  HepubUcan 
Party,  as  such? 

Senator  tirrsm.  Ted.  If  by  the  uae  of  the 
words  "aa  such"  you  mean  the  Republican 
practice  of  becpmlng  the  champion  of  lost 
causes  in  each  of  the  Presidential  elections, 
I  would  say  I  hope,  "Yes." 

If  you  Indicate,  on  the  other  hand.  It  la 
going  to  mean  the  end  of  the  Influence  of 
the  Republican  Party,  I  would  say  quite  the 
contrary  would  be  the  result. 

What  I  anticipate  la  to  have  the  Republi- 
can Party  combine  with  Uke-mlrided  Demo- 
crats of  the  South  In  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign, poaltioua  which  for  a  long  time  now 
have  been  upheld  In  Congress  by  a  nameleae 
but  working  coalition,  of  southern  Demo- 
crats and  northern  Republicans.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  existing  Republican  and 
Democratic  Party  allnements  have  became 
pretty  confusing  and  comparatively  m<ian- 
Irgiess  to  the  average  voter,  because  ac- 
ttially  today  the  differences  within  the  two 
parties  are  In  many  instances  greater  than 
the  differences  between  the  two  parties. 

What  I  envision  is  workiing  out  some  kind 
of  political  formula  to  form  an  alliance  in 
1952.  so  that  people  In  this  country  who 
think  alike  can  vote  alike  for  President  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live  or  to  which  par- 
ticular party  they  happen  to  pay  their  alle- 
giance. 

Moderator  Gkvnik.  Senator  Hcmphkkt, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  alliance? 

Senator  Humphkit  Mr.  Granik,  I  say 
Senator  Mundts  proposal  makes  some  sense 
in  the  n.iture  of  proposing  that  we  get  the 
political  parties  cleaned  up  or  cleared  up 
on  the  basis  of  Issues.  Tes,  I  am  for  a 
realinement  of  political  parties,  but  1  am 
not  for  a  realinement  of  the  political  parties 
on  the  basis  of  a  section  of  the  country  or 
a  regional  basis.  I  am  not.  for  example, 
.saying.  "Let's  realign  the  political  parties 
by  havmg  the  Republicans  and  southern 
Dem<xrats  get  together,  because  there  are 
all  kinds  of  southern  Democrats  and  there 
are  all  kinds  of  Republicans,  as  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  pointed  out.  and  very 
rightifuUy  so. 

Differences  within  the  political  parties  are 
frequently  greater  than  they  are  between  the 
parties.  I  think  that  is  very  true  paticu- 
larly  in  the  Republican  Party,  and  I  think 
it  was  equally  true  in  many  Instances  In  the 
Democratic  Party. 

So  I  would  Just  say  this:  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  proposing  tliat  he  take 
the  Dixiecrais  of  the  South,  who  were  able 
to  carry  four  Stites  in  the  Last  election,  and 
put  them  in  the  Republican  Party,  as  a 
Democrat — as  a  new -deal  Democrat,  a  Roose- 
velt Democrat — I  would  welcome  that.  I 
would  say  more  power  to  you,  and  the  sooner 
that  you  can  do  it.  the  better 

If  he  Is  saying  that  what  we  ought  to  have 
is  a  slrciig  two-party  system  in  every  State 
in  the  Union,  I  would  say  that  Js  a  dis- 
tinct political  contribution  and  I  would  say 
I  would  support  his  hand  in  It.  Every  State 
needs  a  strong  two-party  system.  That 
means  the  growth  of  the  Republican  Party 
In  areas  where  the  Republican  Party  Is  weak, 
and  It  means  the  growth  of  the  Demcxratic 
Party  where  It  Is  very  weak. 

Moderator  Gkanik    Senator  Mr?raT. 
Senator  Mundt.  1  think  there  is  some  d  2- 
ereuce  between  my  definition  of  a  southern 


Democrat  and  tiiat  of  Senator  HtncFHxrr 
when  be  spealu  oX  an  altnement  along  geo- 
graphical Unea.  I  simply  use  the  term 
"■outbem  Democrat"  because  that  Is  the 
piece  In  which  most  of  the  Democrats  wht.) 
are  voting  with  the  Republicans  happen  to 
live.  We  also  undemtand  there  are  some 
Democrats  tn  the  North  who  think  more  like 
Republicans  than  do  some  of  the  Republi- 
cans In  the  North.  It  is  a  classification  by 
issues.  I  do  not  know  what  Senator  HtrM- 
patrr  means  by  a  Dlxlecrat.  I  have  a  defini- 
tion of  my  own  of  a  Dtxlecrat.  The  word 
"DUlecrat"  Is  spelled  with  two  I's.  and  I  think 
th«t  a  Dixlecrat  U  a  Democrst  who  has  had 
his  eyes  opened,  so  that  be  sees  more  clearly 
than  an  ordinary  Democrat. 

Senator  HovTiarr.  I  would  like  to  give 
my  definition  of  a  southern  Democrat  A 
southern  Democrat  la  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican vrlth  a  southern  accent. 

Let  us  Just  get  down  to  see  whether  or 
not  this  realinement  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  suggests  wcuid  do  what  he 
wants  It  to  do.  Let  us  direct  It  to  particular 
areas  of  tbe  country.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  most  positive  liberal  leader- 
ship In  the  United  States  Congress  comes 
from  our  States  In  the  South.  I  think  that 
Senator  Hnx  and  Senator  Spaxkmait.  from 
Alabama,  deep  In  the  South,  are  giving  the 
type  of  progressive  leadership  which  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  whole  political  back- 
ground and  culttire  of  the  people  of  the 
South.  That  U  the  kind  of  Democrat  I  want 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
Democrat  who  builds  for  his  section  of  tbe 
country'. 

What  would  this  coalition  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  mentions  now  c^er 
to  the  South?  I  think  we  ought  to  just 
think  about  that  a  little  bit.  because  he  Is 
recruiting,  you  see,  from  the  South. 

Moderator  Gsakik.  What  do  you  have  to 
say.  Senator  Mctndt.  about  your  recruiting? 
Senator  M:jndt.  I  will  tell  you  what  It 
would  offer  in  the  South.  In  the  finit  place, 
the  South  ii>  in  a  very  vmhappy  position 
today  since  it  lost  the  two-thirds  rule  in 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1936. 
The  southern  Democrat  is  no  longer  at  home 
in  his  own  party  convention  becatisc  he  has 
lost  his  veto  power  and  his  influence.  So 
he  goes  to  the  convention  and  has  to  accept 
a  platform  which  he  does  not  approve.  Ke 
has  to  support  a  candidate  with  whom  he 
is  not  particularly  happy.  Cousequeatly, 
when  he  leave»i  the  convention  he  feels  he 
has  had  very  little  Impact  upon  the  trend 
of  national  affairs.  Then  comes  November 
and  October,  the  months  of  the  Presidential 
campaign,  and  neither  major  party  sends  a 
candidate  for  President  into  the  deep  South. 
The  Democratic  Party  says,  "We've  got  the 
South  for  nothing;  why  should  we  work  far 
It?"  The  Republican  Party  says.  "We  cant 
get  the  South  anyhow;  why  waste  our  time 
and  talents?'  So  the  people  of  the  South, 
wh  are  among  the  best  and  most  patriotic 
citizens  of  our  country,  are  practically  dis- 
franchised when  it  comes  to  an  election  cf 
the  candidates  for  President.  I  think  the 
first  thing  this  proposed  new  alliance  would 
give  the  South  Is  an  Impact  en  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  for  President  and.  more  and 
more,  the  selection  of  the  correct  govern - 
meut  for  emergency  and  peace,  going  in  the 
correct  direction. 

Moderator  Gbajhk  Let  me  quote  from  ai 
article  In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  29. 
1951: 

"Paul  E.  Fltzpetrlck.  I>emoeT3tic  State 
chairman,  speaking  In  the  presence  of  Wil- 
liam M  Boyle.  Jr.,  nationai  chairman,  and 
aftCT  a  recent  conference  with  the  President, 
attacked  the  Dtxlecrat  congressional  group 
as  "Infamous  reactionaries.'  partners  In  an 
'unholy  alliance'  Tvith  the  Fepublirane.,  and 
foes  of  th .!  welfare  of  the  people. ' 


Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that.  Sen- 
ator  HuMPHKET.  or  Senator  Mnmn? 

Senator  Hompriet.  I  would  make  this 
gen»*ral  comment.  It  Is  perfectly  true  that 
In  this  Rghty-secnnd  Congress  a  nun:>>er  of 
really  truly  c»->n*erv«tlve  Democrata  ot  the 
South  have  Jr>tned  together  with  a  number 
of  the  ccnservatlve  Republicans  of  the  North, 
and  as  such  they  are  the  majority  within 
the  present  Congress.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  doubt  about  that.  That  Is  why  yr-»ur 
price-control  program  Is  being  scut. led.  tlmt 
Is  why  you  are  having  trouble  today  with 
your  foreign-aid  program.  That  Is  why  we 
are  having  truufcie  with  a  number  of  other 
projects  In  the  CongrMS,  bocause  on  the 
basis  of  political  phUcsophy,  this  group  that 
is  referred  to  tn  the  article  from  which  you 
quote — a  group  that  agrees  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minority  leader  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  WHxnT— It  Is  a  group  that  agrees  with 
with  the  basic  conservative  philosophy  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

I  say  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  surely  performing  a  service  If  he 
says  they  should  go  Into  the  Republican 
Party,  because,  frankly,  the  Democratic 
Party  does  not  need  them  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  wt'l  be  able  to  gain  new 
strength  tn  other  parts  of  the  country, 
standing  as  a  truly  progressive  and  liberal 
party. 

Moderator  OEAinx.  Senator  MOMvr  would 
you  care  to  comment  on  this  "unholy  al- 
liance"? 

Senator  Mohdt.  Yes.  That  so-called  un- 
holy alliance  which  Is  a  constructive  al- 
liance which  is  making  great  progress.  We 
will  be  willing  to  accept  and  welcome  Into 
our  party,  any  Democrats  Mr.  Fita.'p&trick 
Is  tiylng  to  read  out  of  his  party.  If  Mr. 
]3oyle  and  Mr.  Fltxpatrick  do  not  want  them 
in  their  Democratic  party.  I  feel  they  could 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  strong  Re- 
publican-Democratic alliance  to  elect  a  new 
national  adnalnlstration. 

I    agree    with    Senator    HtncpnasT    from 
Minnesota,   In   his  respect  for  Senator  Hill 
and  Senator  Spaxkman.  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  I  would  say  that  I  am  confident 
that    the    leadership   of    the    South.    »s    ex- 
empUOed    by    Senator    GEoaci    anc    Senator 
Rtrsozzx,  of  Georgia,  and  Senator  Btxo.  of 
Virginia,   and   a   number   of   others,    is    the 
ki-nd  of  leadership  that  would  appeal  to  lar- 
ger multitudes  of  Amerlcani.  in  the  South. 
I  would  like  to  add  to  tae  statement  that 
Senator   Humphret    made    about    what    this 
alliance  has  done  about  price  controi.     It  Is 
also  this  alliance  that  stopped  the  Brihnnan 
plan,    it    has    stopped    the    socialization    oi 
medicine,  it  has  stopped  the  public   hous- 
ing  program   from   taking  over   all    housing 
in  all  areas;  stopped  the  soclaltialion  of  in- 
dustry as  proposed   by  Senator  Bektoj*  the 
other   day   during   *he   price   control   let,ii»ia- 
tlon.     This  alliance  has  tended  to  maintain 
the   rlght.9  of   the  people  and   the  rtjrhts  of 
tlie  Stiites  as  against  the  strong  overpower- 
fijj  central  government. 
Moderator  Geamlk    Senator  HvxruKxr 
Senator  HtrMPHXiT.  Senator  Mtjndt  made 
a    brilliant    and    powerful    statement    there. 
Let   us  take  a  little  more  critical  examina- 
tion of   what  great  things  could   c.'nie   and 
will  come  from  this  co.:litton  that   ycu   are 
talking  iibout.     On  tbe  basis  of  the  pi.ilcs- 
ophy  that  is  represented,  for  example,  there 
would  have  been  no  TVA  for  my  dear  frtendu 
south  of  the  Maeon  ana  Dlxons  Ime  had  this 
coalition  been  the  fact.     Shall  we  s^y  there 
wijuid    have    been    a   growth   of    monop^oies 
because  some  ol  my  iriends  in  the  ttoutn. 
who  are  liberal,  like  Ser.iitor  L^ing.  of   L.  u- 
islana.  Senator  Ki»*tT\-Ea,  tf  Tennessee,  biive 
led  the  fight  aga.ast  tlie  basing  ouint  biii. 
1   maintain   the   boulh   has  a  great   deal    i) 
gain  fri^DQ  the  Democratic  Partj.    It  g»ii.esl 
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«B  agrlcultar*!  profrmm  which  thv  lUput- 
Ucan  Pmrty  Ewrer  g^xr  u  whet.  It  wa«  in 
con  trot  at  Co(kfrea»  The  South  galued  a 
great  deal  In  houAlnn.  and  socr-e  oX  tt.c 
most  adamaAt  champions  of  coopenitli>> 
boualQg.  low-rent  houaiag.  come  out  ot  tt.f 
South  to  clean  up  thetr  (tlums  and  alKt  frkUii 
the  northern  dUea.  to  lead  their  fight  to- 
both  iow-rent  hotwitiiR  and  the  mmlmuni 
wage,  to  better  the  ilres  of  the  aorkiD; 
people  ot  the  North  and  South 

I  aaj  tbat  bcAh  the  South  and  the  Norta 
have  a  gr«at  de*l  to  gam  :Tom  •  tr-aiy  prc- 
gT«aai¥e  forward-lccfclUK  Dem.x-rat»c  Party. 
and  I  welcooae  the  day  (I  hope  the  Senatcr 
will  be  able  to  conrmce  every  American  bv 
hia  article  In  CoUler  s  ihAt  these  who  are  cI 
the  vintage  that  believe  in  mouopoU.  thofe 
who  bellere  in  the  bill  to  fix  the  freie^  t 
rate*.  tho«e  who  have  opposed  public  health 
facUttlea.  those  who  have  l)een  opposed  ro 
the  foreign  polK7  of  this  country,  those  wro 
have  been  opposed  to  minimum  w&ge)  .<  t 
them  get  Into  the  Republican  Party;  that  ^ 
where  they  belong 

Moderator  OaAxnt    Senator  Mrxtjr. 

Senator  Ifrwrr.  The  ftrst  basic  concept  of 
political  philosophy,  which  1  think  won  d 
bring  the  North  and  South  together,  is  ttiki 
they  concur  In  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  jf 
States  rlfbta  Is  a  mighty  lmp<.)rtant  America  n 
concept  far  good  srovernment  The  dlfllcuiy 
with  tiieae  New  Deal.  Pair  Deal  proposals  is 
that  they  gradtially  talte  away  from  the 
people  increasing  amounts  of  their  moni>y 
and  Inereaalng  elements  of  their  power  aid 
tranafer  tbose  to  the  control  of  a  few  politl- 
triMza  here  Is  the  Capital  Oty  of  America.  It 
Is  that  wblch  we  propose  to  eliminate,  pro- 
Tldlnf  in  tU  stead  constrtictive  Federal  Ocv- 
emment  Ie>adershtp.  but  havmg  the  Imple- 
BaentatlOD  and  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment at  these  things  m  the  hands  of  tne 
people  and  In  the  hands  of  the  Oovernrrs 
and  tiM  leglalatures  of  our  respective  Stai:^. 

I  would  presume  that  probably  tills  ii?w 
sitnenMnt  of  poUcical  concepts  in  Amenca 
would  revotve  arotind  bow  large  a  Federal 
OoTsnunent  you  want,  whetixer  the  Fed«>ral 
OovsnuDsnt  sbotild  be  empowered  to  do  such 
thlscB  as  public  me<liclne,  for  example,  or 
vhctJMr  tt  ■ty^<'*<  be  done  through  incentives 
on  tiM  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
local  UadtTtdual  Initiative,  or  by  the  supp>c/rt 
and  eoopemtkm  of  State  groups. 

Smator  HrvPRXxr  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator trosn  South  Dakota  sta'.es  his  point  of 
▼tew  with  vigor  and  force  and  I  am  happy 
be  doss,  because  this  type  of  sharp  <!<«b£te 
political  philosophy  is  exactly  wnat 
In  this  country.  I  want  to  outline 
again  that  had  tlve  kind  of  coalition  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  talking  abi^ut 
been  In  this  country  in  the  past  30  years. 
tbe  foUowlng  things  wotild  not  have  hap- 
psoed: 

First  of  all  the  per  capita  Income  of  ttie 
people  In  the  TV  A  area  would  not  have 
doubled;  tbey  sttll  would  have  been  down  In 
the  depths  of  economic  despair.  I  also  would 
tell  my  frtends  of  the  deep  Sotith  that  h.id 
this  eoaUtkm  ekisted.  they  would  not  have 
had  tlw  flood  control,  the  public  works,  t-ie 
canals,  tta*  public  power,  that  has  made  thiflr 
country  today  into  a  thriving,  growing,  prrs- 
psrlBc  community.  It  to  public  power  that 
baa  bs^ad  tbs  South  and  the  far  West  uid 
tba  MMwsat.  and  it  is  tlito  kind  of  an  over-uIl 
program  ot  wdfars  and  the  assistance  of  tae 
Bsdaral  Oovanunsm  to  the  States  and  to  toe 
paopls  t£iat  has  mads  it  possible  for  all  paiu 
cf  Ammlea  to  -row  and  expand 

amx.  Ssnator  Mundt. 
Mmmr.  It  Msms  to  me  that  what 
la  tbs  fact  tliat  neither  political 
tta  prssant  name  baa  a  aia- 
Bd   WPdwitandshle   basic   political 
I  tfetnfc  «•  can  sss  In  the  dtoagrM- 
Sanator  HiTMPmrr  and  niy- 
■alf  tcaitalit  that  there  are  two  potnu  uf  view 
by  a  §PoA  many   Axnericaua.     Oi..e 


feels  the  central  g;  vt,'r'..!i;ei.:  --hi'-u;..!  ix  "'[ii- 
powered  to  prDvicle  r..ui'  :..v.l7au.  v.  ;  f.  vcr, 
nationaiUAtmn  of  hfa'.'h.  :'.nti'  i;;Ku:.i:  i  :.  if 
housitiR.  OT  educdti.  r.  -MM-i  what  not.  and  my 
point  of  view  is  t;  ;it  >-uch  socialistic  con- 
trols are  not  '.'nc  lv.;s.:.ev;  of  the  Federal 
Governmem.  The  Ktnier;..  O  ver-  nient  is  to 
umpire,  to  provide  ti.e  pr  >cl'  .u.u  penalties 
and  Induce  "^c  Statf  lec'-'-.a'urcs  .md  indi- 
vidual busjne«i.^ps  ar.ii  crp'r.-i  n.i  to  do 
thi^se  thuiiTS  -i-hich  .ire  r:<i:\'  \:.c  :  ■  ixT.  I 
think  h.id  '*e  had  :nis  kind  .1  n-..  .;.>'ment 
in  chars;**  ■>:  the  G  vpniiiieni  i.-e  past  30 
yea.-s.  there  are  >oir.e  thtr  -hiniis  we  would 
not  ha-e  had.  euner  Wt-  w  uld  not  have 
a  %M0  OOO  (KH')  o<yo  niTi'Mi.i.  Jfbt  t!;.tt  we  new 
h.ne  ar.d  we  would  r.oi  N<  f:v,..>M;.k:  the  Urge 
tAJ[  bill,  thp  iarcesT  w:  tne  h;.<*-rv  ;>!  Ameri- 
ca. We  would  n^r  h.i\e  -.ir  liusje  bureauc- 
racy and  wou.d  n  i  h.ive  coverr.ment  of 
ed'.Jt  and  nn.irnate.  b.i'  «:  veri.meul  by  leg- 
islation, w.^'.ich  W.I.-  t;;e  >•.)!.  ept  conceived 
by  our  fi:ref:.:lier:^  .ii  Ph:i.iae.phi.'^  150  years 

Sena'ar  Hcmphrft  I  'ir.r.k  ^t  ;.ad  better 
Ifok  into  th.v"  F.:-:  j;  all  I  d'  r.ot  think 
that  either  the  i-outhern  Dfrnijc-ats  or  the 
Republicans  could  have  s:.  pp«l  the  debt. 
There  h.ipper.ed  to  be  a  fell;*  dmind  by  the 
name  tf  Ki^er  and  anotlier  by  the  name  of 
To>3  who  had  fomethmt!  to  cio  with  the  war. 
Thev  h.»d  brcu^ht  on  *25<i,CK>:!  C-oO  ■  "i  .<.  r'h 
of  that  debt. 

Senator  iiUNirr  That  w.^,-;  on  -.hf-  ■  'l.tT  side 
of  the  ocean.  FDR  and  Harry  T:u::.^n  had 
s<-methin.K  to  do  with  tha'    t'  '■■ 

Senator  HrMPHRrr  I  .:  ive  hini  his  time, 
and  I  will  :..l:t  r.,y  t.n'.e.  :   o 

The  Sen.itur  makes  these  hr '.ad  state- 
ments about  whe'her  we  W'  uld  not  have 
The  deb'  is  .*  w '.r  :•  T.t  and 
as    well    as    the    Se;;.>tc;    from 


had  this  deb: 

he    kno'"'?    !t 
M:nnescta. 

He  says  vie  have  the  choice  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  health,  and  education,  and  housing. 
That  1.'^  not  the  choice  at  all.  The  choice 
Is  whether  cr  not  the  Government  of  the 
United  State*  which  bel  nes  to  all  of  the 
people  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 
Is  to  help  '-ther  people  to  lift  their  housing 
levels,  to  hf  their  educational  levels,  to  lift 
their  health  s:and::rd-s.  This  Is  not  the 
choice  of  nationali/atii'ii  or  local  health  au- 
thority: it  Ls  a  cnoice  of  v^hfther  or  not  you 
are  going  to  hn-.c  Z'-d  h-;'::l"h  in  this  coun- 
try ur  txjor  health:  a  ch-ice  ;'f  whether  or  not 
you  are  goiiii?  to  lift  the  standards  of  educa- 
tion, a  chc:~e  of  v^hether  or  not  you  sue  going 
to  have  houaing  for  nuriian  beings  or  no 
housing. 


Senator  Mtndt    Mj 


T 


(jV. 


a   little  better 


defininon  on  thu  '.::  ict  '  I  do  not  propose 
that  this  realineme;.t  of  political  parties 
wculd  place  the  northern  Republicans  and 
southern  Den-iocr-ts  on  plat:  rms  favoring 
disease  and  bad  he.i.'h  .it  .-.::  I  ,1  ;  not  think 
that  IB  at  all  the  ch  ice  Aiiiericu  confronts. 
I  think  we  both  -Aaiit  to  help  needy  people. 
It  IS  a  questio.'i  o.'  ;:  .v  t  ;  h.elp  them.  Are 
we  going  to  help  ::.f'.n  ',v  a  strong  central 
guvtrnmeiit  by  d:;ect  lo  i.tact  to  interfere 
With  the  ir. e>  ^'.  the  Kidi' iduals  ou  farms 
or  la  homes,  .r  wherev^.r  they  find  them? 
Or  are  we  going  to  help  tht'tii  by  expanding 
opportunities  to  en.-.ble  tneni  to  do  the 
things  ihey  would  tat-fer  like  to  do,  by  their 
own   power  and  for  theni>elveb? 

Take  the  Missouri  Valiey.  for  example, 
where  I  live.  There  we  are  har;;essi::e  the 
river,  providing  hydroelectric  p<.-.vt.-  j-'-'Vui- 
Ing  soil  conservation  But  we  are  doii.»;  :t 
by  keeping  contrui  of  it  m  the  hands  :  toe 
people  in  the  valley.  As  at;ain>:t  tl.ai  m 
the  TVA.  the  whole  busitu-ss  u.  contr  i.lfU 
by  directors  appointed  by  the  Pre*.. dent  Ihe 
question  Is:  Where  does  the  ultimate  au- 
thority rest?  With  the  ;>e<jple  m  the  \  al- 
ley, or  In  the  White  HnUbe? 

Moderator  Obantk  Do  you  want  to  m- 
swer.  Seuator  Hi'mphket  before  we  t.ike 
questions  from   llie   aadieiue? 


Sti.n'or  HtMPHiiFY  The  Senator  has 
heard.  I  am  sure,  about  the  Bureau  of  RecUi- 

ination  ur.d  the  Corps  of  Eniiineers.  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  are  handling  the  Plck- 
Sloac  pros-ram  and  the  Missouri  Vi  Hey  de- 
velopnici.t  and  he  knows  the  Sta'es  have 
nothuia  t  ^ay  about  It  one  bit  He  knows 
It  Is  a  Fnleral  program.  The  difference  Is 
Whether  or  not  you  have  a  c'X)rd;n.ited.  In- 
tegrated pr'  ({ram  like  the  TV.^.  or  a  hodk:e- 
pfxlge  like  you  pot  out  there,  which  the 
Hoover  conimlsslon  said  was  cretin?  double 
what  It  ou  :!.t  to  cost  bec.iu.se  of  conflict 
between  the  .urencies.  The  Senattr  kuovss 
that. 

Senator  ^^■NDT  There  Is  one  otler  thing 
I  kn'.-'W  V  u  are  tnlScl!:^  about  construc- 
tion of  pr  .letts  itid  I  am  talkir.c  about  the 
administration  of  the  piroject  w*:en  it  is 
completed:  that  I  want  .idminis  ered  by 
local  direction 

Moderator  Gb.wtk.  Gcn'iemcn  m  n  mo. 
ment  wc  w.ll  take  questions  Irom  i  he  audi- 
ence. 

•  •  •  • 

M  li'T.i".  r  Granix  New  we  will  hav  the 
first  question  from  the  audle»ice:  a  young 
ladv  a  very  charming  young  lady.    Go  ahe^d. 

Question  I  am  Bernlce  Teutebei:;.  I  am 
a  placement  officer  at  the  Nationa'  Pr'.-.duc- 
tlon  .'uthority.  My  question  Is  f o  •  Senator 
MrNDT.  Do  you  consider  the  een'r.il  atti- 
tude and  policy  of  the  southern  Efmocrats 
to  be  typical  of  basic  Republican  policy'' 

Senator  Mundt.  By  ai  d  laree.  I  nould  say 
"Yes."  or  Course.  I  agree  with  Senator  Ht'M- 
PHRET  that  vou  cannot  talte  an  area  of  geog- 
raphy and  say  that  everyone  In  one  area 
agrees  with  everybody  In  that  area  and  dis- 
agrees with  everybcxly  in  some  cher  area. 
But  I  would  say  there  Is  a  ereat'-r  aff.su ty 
of  interest  between  the  southern  Democrats 
and  the  northern  Republicans  tha.i  there  Is 
today  an  affinity  of  Interest  between  the 
average  southern  Democrat  and  bU  -city  ma- 
chines and  'eft-wln2  frlnec  eroups  that  have 
come  to  control  the  New  Deri  Democratic 
Party  of  the  North 

Moderat   r  Gr.anik    Senator  Humphrey. 

Senat(;r  Humphrey.  I  was  just  going  to 
pick  up  that  last  comment.  I  am  quite 
Interested  in  that  last  comment  o!  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota 

Moderator  Gr.^n:k  About  the  frnee  com- 
ment'' 

Senator   Humphret    The    frinee   comment. 

I  would  Just  say  If  the  Renubli:an  Party 
is  !?oing  to  accept  the  political  philosophy 
and  policy  that  has  been  enunciated  by  the 
Dixiecrat  element  of  the  .sou*hei  n  Demo- 
crats, then  the  Republican  Party  t  ..ight  on 
this  program  is  saying  there  will  "re  no  civil 
rights,  beciui.se  that  is  why  they  walked  out 
of  the  DenMcratic  Party.  The  Republican 
Party  tonight  Is  simply  saying  there  will  be 
no  more  of  .he  Federal  assistance  In  term^  of 
public  health:  there  will  be  no  more  assist- 
ance In  terms  of  vocational  education:  no 
more  assistance  In  terms  of  public  works 
programs  developing  In  the  South  and  mak- 
ing It  Into  one  cf  the  garden  spotc  of  Amer- 
ica, as  thev  justly  deserve. 

I  want  it  quite  clear  that  if  the  Republi- 
can Party  wants  to  embrace  tha;  kind  of 
philosophy  we  will  be  delighted  to  join  the 
Ks'ie  In  1952.  because  on  that  Issue  the  Dera- 
il r.itic  Party  will  be  back  in  pow^r.  with  .<\ 
tr.ie  majority  In  Congress  and  a  President 
i:;   -lie  White  House. 

Mxierator  Granik.  Do  you  wan;  to  coni- 
n-.ci.t  on  tliat.  Senator? 

Sr  i.ttor  Mv.vDT.  Ye.s.  Indeed,  because  Sen- 
fi'  r  Humphrey,  while  he  does  no:  seem  to 
w  ir'.t  to  Join  this  alliance,  would  like  the 
privilege  of  helping   to  write  this   platform. 

Senator   Humphrey.  I   helped  or.    the  last 

VI. i" 

Senator  Mundt  And  some  of  the  Demo- 
crats walked  out  and  they  may  stay  out  of 
y.  :ir  party  a.s  a  coii.sequence  this  thne.  But, 
or  c  iurse  ihf.t  is  not  going  to  be  our  pro- 
gram   at    all.     My    proposal    would    give    the 
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American  voter  an  honest  choice  between 
two  legitimate  positions  in  government.  My 
position  la  that  the  rlc;hts  of  Individuals  and 

the  rights  of  States  are  closely  allied,  and 
If  you  build  a  great  big,  strong  superstate 
government  in  Washington  which  Infringes 
upon  the  local  autonomies  of  the  States  and 
th"  local  rights  of  Individual  cltljiens,  you 
are  marching  directly  down  the  trail  of  na- 
tional socialism.  That  we  want  to  stop  In 
America  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Senator  Humphszt.  I  think  I  ought  to 
make  a  comment  on  that  because  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  gets  these  words  that 
Just  dramatize  some  sort  of  theory  or  legend 
he  had  of  his  "monster  government,"  this 
"great  jureaucracy"  that  he  talks  about. 
Let  lis  face  up  to  It.  What  has  the  Federal 
Government  done  through  Its  prcjg;-am  of 
grants-in-aid,  which  Is  the  State,  the  New 
Deal  progr  m?  What  has  it  done?  Lifted 
tip  the  whole  educational  structure  of  every 
Stale  in  this  land.  What  else  has  It  done? 
Helping  soli  conservation  to  replenish  the 
soil  of  this  land;  made  possible  electric  pow- 
er to  80  farms  out  of  every  100  In  America, 
making  possible  reclamation  of  the  land  and 
Irrigation  of  the  land.  And  I  tell  you  there 
Is  no  freedom  lost  In  that;  only  the  freedom 
to  starve  and  freedom  to  be  In  misery. 

Senator  Mundt.   I  say  now  that  every  one 
of  those  prDgrams  was  also  supported  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Republicans  In  Congress. 
Senator    Humphkzt.     Of    course,    that    Is 
not  true. 

Senator  Muhdt.  Indeed,  it  Is;  those  were 
supported  and  have  been  supported  time 
after  time  by  Republicans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  have  sat  In  the  House  time  after  time 
•when  by  unanimous  consent  of  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  without  even  a  roll- 
call  vote,  millions  of  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated for  sou  conservation  and  appropriated 
for  REA  and  things  of  that  kind. 

But  I  was  talking  about  the  Brannan  plan, 
abo'Jt  socialized  medicine.  I  am  talking 
about  the  things  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  ducking  in  this  debate. 

Senator  Huscphsit.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  not  ducking  a  thing.  The  "Sen- 
ator  from  Minnesota  Is  saying  that  when 
REA  came  up  for  vote  In  1935,  T!  percent  of 
the  Republicans  In  Congress  voted  against  It. 
Now.  of  course,  they  are  for  It?  Why  not? 
It  works.  When  the  TVA  was  up  In  Con- 
gress 66  percent  of  the  Republicans  voted 
against  it.  Now,  of  course,  they  have  ap- 
proved U  because  It  works. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  of  the  Oeorge- 
Barden  Act,  that  has  two  southern  names  on 
It.  When  It  was  up  before  Congress  the  Re- 
publican Party  voted  against  It.  And  today 
they  get  the  same  new  names  against  the 
same  old  names  for  the  same  old  prograais. 
Moderator  Granik.  We  have  about  30  sec- 
onds for  one  more  question.  Can  you  give 
it  to  us  quickly? 

Question.  My  name  la  M.  Victor  Rosen- 
bloom.  My  question  is  for  Senator  Hum- 
pussy.  Don't  you  believe  that  what  we  as  a 
country  need  Is  not  so  much  a  new  party 
realinement  against  politics  but  a  strong, 
courageous  conviction  for  basic  party  prin- 
ciples in  the  national  interest? 

Senator  HuMpaaxT.  I  believe  that  Is  very 
important  because  I  think,  as  ray  friend  from 
South  Dakota  pointed  out  very  well  tonight, 
that  actually  a  party  must  stand  for  some- 
thing. 

Senator  Uvmn.  The  big  difficulty  is  now. 
as  illustrated  in  1946.  that  leas  than  haU  the 
people  go  to  the  polla.  Why?  Because  most 
of  them  felt  there  was  not  any  great  choice 
between  the  two  platforms  and  two  candi- 
dates. The  average  Amvican  feels  be  is 
entitled  to  a  choice  when  he  goes  to  the  polls. 
Moderator  Gbanik.  It  Is  time  for  summary. 
WUl  you  continue  with  your  stanmary. 
please.  Senator? 

Senator  MtrifOT.  In  the  1  minute  I  have  to 
summarize   let   me   say   I   think  the  South 


would  bsneUt  from  this  proposed  rmllns- 
ment  profpmm  because  It  would  be  given  a 
chance  to  use  Its  great  Influence  In  the 
nomination  and  election  of  candidates  for 

President  and  In  the  selection  and  deter- 
mination of  national  policy.  I  think  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  Republican  view- 
point because  Instead  of  being  a  sectional 
party,  as  we  now  sre,  operating  In  36  States, 
trying  to  win  s  horse  race  with  s  three- 
legged  horse,  we  would  operate  In  every 
State  In  the  Union,  the  way  political  pmrtles 
ought  to  operate  In  America. 

Primarily,  however,  the  American  cltiaen  j 
would  benefit  because  he  would  get  a  clear- 
cut  decision  In  Oovemment,  between  some 
form  of  national  socialism,  regsrdless  of  the 
fancy  name  you  call  it.  and  cur  established 
American  concept  of  self-government  But 
when  you  place  In  the  hands  of  a  strong 
Federal  Oovemment  control  of  Increasing 
amounts  of  the  peoples'  money  that  they 
earn  and  the  authorities  that  they  have, 
you  move  In  the  direction  of  socialism.  If 
a  voter  favors  that,  one  party  would  move 
him  In  that  direction.  If  he  opposes  it, 
the  other  party  would  move  him  away  from 
It.  That  Is  an  extreme  way  of  stating  the 
basic  dividing  line  which  It  seems  to  me 
would  operate  to  separate  the  two  parties 
tmder  the  kind  of  political  realinement  I 
envision  for  America. 

Moderator  Osanik.  Thank  you. 

Now.  Senator  HtrMPmurr.  your  summary. 

Senator  HtrnPHKiT.  Rather  than  get  into 
the  realm  of  theory,  as  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  takes  us.  as  he  stated  in  his  "ex- 
treme" way.  let  me  tell  what  I  think  would 
happen  by  the  facts  in  the  record  of  this 
kind  of  realinement.  First  of  all.  It  woiUd 
be  wholesome  because  for  the  first  time  the 
AmCTlcan  people  would  really  know  the  Re- 
publican Party  stood  for  the  following 
things: 

Opposed  to  Amoican  labor,  because  the 
Dlxiecrat-Republlcan  combination  would 
stand  for  that:  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
social  sectirlty,  because  the  Republican  Con- 
gress fought  social  security,  as  did  the  Dixie- 
crat element  of  Congress;  opposed  to  soil 
conservation,  because  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  there  has  been  a  continuous 
attack  upon  that  kind  of  great  program:  op- 
posed to  development  of  public  power,  which 
we  had  witnessed  again  just  within  the  last 
week  of  Congress,  where  the  Dixiecrat  and 
Republican  elements  again  voted  against  It. 

I -say  If  that  Is  the  kind  of  realinement 
we  are  gomg  to  have,  I  welcome  It  because  I 
would  like  to  have  the  American  people  truly 
know  what  the  potitical  parties  stand  for. 

Moderator  Gsamik.  Thank  you,  gentle- 
men. 

Tou  have  been  listening  to  a  discussion  on 
Da  we  need  s  realinement  of  our  political 
parties  for  1952?  Our  speakers  have  been 
Senator  Kaki.  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of  South 
Dakota,  and  Senator  Hubeet  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OT   VIKUinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITina  STATES 

Tuesday.  JiUti  17.  I95I 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcou  a  broadcast 
which  Mr.  Charles  Parmer  made  today 
from  radio  station  WMBO.  Richmond. 
Va.  In  this  broadcast  Mr.  Parmer  calls 
for  a  return  of  the  key  to  the  Bastille  as 


a  gesture  of  friendship  to  th?  people  of 
France. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Parmcs  FstoM  W*«Hr:'CTOW 
(By  Charles  Parmer) 

You've  been  to  Mount  Vernon,  hsvent 
you'  Recall  seeing,  hanging  in  a  axft?  in- 
side the  doorway,  the  iruc  key  to  Uie  Bas- 
tille? (The  French  Govmiment  prison  ) 
Tou  may  remember,  from  your  student  davi. 
that  exactly  183  years  ago  last  Saturday  the 
Frnch  populace  stormed  the  Bastille:  re- 
leasing political  prisoners — who  had  spoken 
and  fought  for  liberty  for  the  masses. 

Thomas  Paine,  the  American  patriot,  was 
In  Paris  during  the  uprising.  Later  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  •ntrusted  the  kty  of 
the  BastUle  t.i  him  to  give  to  our  Oeor^e 
Washington— this  Paine  did.  There  ui 
Washington's  home,  hangs  the  key  todav 
\  Do  you  think  It  would  be  a  gracious  ges- 
kure  of  friendship — a  century  and  a  hall  and 
more  old — If  we  returned  that  key  to  France? 
Vust  as  we  of  the  United  Sutea  of  America 
love  to  contain  within  our  borders  vuiblc 
mementoes  of  our  struggles  for  freedom. 
surely  the  French  Republic  wou-'d  like  to 
again  possess  the  key  to  the  BasUllc — «  lym- 
bul  of  the  freeing  of  men's  minds  in  France. 
No.  not  even  the  gentlest  whisper  of  s  sug- 
gestion, that  this  be  done,  has  come  from 
France.  The  leaders  of  that  nation  are  too 
civillxed  to  make  such  a  move,  but  when 
President  Aurloi.  of  France,  was  this  Ns- 
tlon  s  guest,  a  few  months  past,  he  was  Ukeo 
on  a  tour  of  Moimt  Vernon.  His  eyes 
gleamed,  when  he  beheld  the  key  to  the  Bas- 
tille— but  he  said  nothing.  That,  of  course. 
would  have  been  a  great  moment  In  which 
to  take  down  the  key  and  present  It  to  the 
people  of  Prance — oiu'  friends. 

That  was  an  act.  on  our  part,  which  had 
been  overlooked.  Perhaps  because  we,  ss  a 
Nation,  had  forgot  ths  prbscnes  of  the  key- 
to  us  s  p<Hrtlon  of  the  furnishings,  of  s  great 
national  shrine. 

Now  we  do  recall  U — as  snotber  Bastille 
Day — prance's  Fourth  of  July — passes  Into 
history. 

It  msy  be  well  to  remember  that  Mount 
Vernon  Is  the  actual  property — more  or  leas 
under  Government  supervision — of  a  pri- 
vate organization:  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies' 
Association — comprised  of  pstrlotlc  gentle- 
women from  the  48  States. 

A  suggestion  from  some  person  or  group 
of  national  renown,  to  the  members  of  'his 
BSTOclatlon,  would  call  to  their  attention  :he 
great  power  they  hold:  the  power  to  ma.x» 
a  gift  to  our  friends,  the  people  of  Prance. 
In  the  name  of  liberty— a  liberty  which 
France,  In  our  most  cruciAl  hour,  enabled  us 
to  achieve. 

That  hour?  Today  we  think  of  the  Nor- 
mandy and  the  astounding  Lncbon  landings 
as  outstandi.ug  m^ilitaxy  achievements,  whirta 
they  are.  But  there  was  another  conflict 
when  Fraiice — by  a  miracle  of  land  and  sea 
coordination — came  tc  our  aid  at  the  mi;- 
ment  when  victory  hung  in  the  balance 

This  was  at  the  siege  of  Torktown.  the  Je- 
ctslve  moment  of  the  American  Revolu'i  ;n, 
an  action  «hlch  took  place  within  lesii  than 
s.n  hotn-'s  flying  time  cf  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  Peninsula  of  Torktown.  where  Djrd 
ComwalUs  entrenched  his  forces ;  here  be 
faced  Washington  and  Lafayette  and  Roch- 
amt)eau  on  land,  while  De  Orasse  moved  in 
with  bis  armada  by  sea:  Gornwallls  sur- 
rendered; the  war  was  over;  thanks  to  the 
priceless  aid,  to  tis,  of  our  French  friends. 
The  stJwender  of  Torktown  UxA  place  on 
the  19th  of  September  1781.  would  it  not  be 
appropriate  to  return  to  the  peopla  of  France 
the  key  to  the  Bastille  on  the  l»th  of  Septem- 
ber 1981.  in  token  of  an  undying  friend- 
ship? asJu  Parmer  from  Washington. 
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■ZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOH.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or  tMoask 

Of  TUT  8BWATK  OP  THI  UNITED  STATIS 

r«esd3f.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  1  a.'* 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ^arinted  n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  an  editorial 
entltkd  "Ohio  and  the  Amona  Project.- 
published  in  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 
a  great  Ohio  newspaper,  on  July  15. 1951 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaB, 
as  foUovs: 

lastem  St*t«.  which  pay  moat  of  the 
Vmtcd  States  Ooremments  revenue,  say  the 
lilmtt  Federal  project*  go  to  Western  Sutea 
vhlcb  proTkle  a  much  smaller  part  of  the 
TrvacurT**  fuzKla.  There  la  truth  In  the 
ebarfe.  but  It  la  also  true  that  some  of  the 
vcatctn  projects  will  Increase  Federal  Income 
and  thus  mse  the  East's  tax  burden. 

lliia  appears  to  be  true  of  the  Itnif-dis- 
I  r— 1(1  central  Arlaona  project,  to  Irrigate 
735.000  acrea.  The  object  is  to  develop  an- 
otber  aoch  region  of  citrus,  produce,  and 
llveatock  aa  that  in  the  Phoenix  area. 

IVua  D.  liorse.  president  of  the  Doane 
Agrteultural  Serrkse.  Inc..  of  St  Louis,  re- 
ports after  a  study  that  m  75  years  the  proj- 
ect would  not  only  repay  984  percent  of  the 
east  to  the  FM«^  Government  but  would 
develop  FMeral  Income  tax  ranging  from 
•4 .000.000 .COO  to  ^7.800.000.000  over  the  pay- 
out period.  Taking  the  minimum  figure,  the 
tax  benefit  to  Ohio  Is  estimated  at 
aiS7.000jOOO. 

Hm  stody  shows  the  good  sense  of  Oon- 
gi  IMS  ma  1 1  llJCMAZL  J.  Kbw&h's  broad  view  of 
pmbUe  improvemcnta.  He  helped  his  own 
dtatrlct  (by  getting  such  vital  projects  as  the 
Berlin  and  Mosquito  Creek  reservoirs),  but 
b«  did  not  stop  there  as  most  Congressmen 
do.  He  became  Interested  In  conservation 
mi  a  natlonAl  scale,  realizing  that  whatever 
helps  one  part  of  the  country  strengthens 
the  wbole  Ifatlon. 

TlM  central  Ariaona  project  has  passed  the 
Senate,  but  faces  a  bitter  fight  m  the  Hoixse. 
The  water  would  come  from  the  Colorado 
River,  and  Callfomlans  charge  that  It  would 
take  part  of  their  Stare's  rightful  share. 
Bowcrer.  the  bill  provides  that  nothing  shall 
be  dooe  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed 
on  tte  rlgbts  of  the  various  Southwestern 
States  to  the  Coloradc's  water.  Indeed,  the 
purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  (a-ovlde  a  means  of 
gcttlnc  the  Issue  before  the  Court.  This 
■eems  (air  enough.  If  California  Is  so  sxire 
that  b«r  rights  would  be  invaded,  she  shoxild 
be  noi  only  willing  but  eager  to  have  the 
Ooort  eiamtne  the  question. 


Gains."  published  in  the  American  Jew- 
ish World  of  June  22.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FKPC  RKCoaos  Mlnneawilis  Gmn-s 
Before  Mlnneap<.>lis  enacted  a  fair  oi::p;    v- 
ment    practices    CH)mmlssion     ( FEPt  rtli- 

nance  back  In  the  rail  of  1947.  there  xvrv  r..> 
N««ro  sales  cleriss  In  the  city  s  dep.ir'me:!'. 
stores.  Today — scime  S'^  years  Uter- f.'ry 
major  department  store  In  the  ci*y  vni- 
ploys  Negro  sales  clerics. 

PrltM-  to  FEPC  In  Mlnneap<-.;is  ii.surai.ce 
and  other  flnanclal  instituiluns  ::;  the  city 
employed  few.  If  any.  Jewish  or  .Nei:r  c;«r- 
Ical  workers.  Tixlay  a  number  v.i  t!;e.-e  c  >:;- 
cerna  are  employing  Jewi-sh  ;ir.d  Nek;ru  u .  rk- 
era  In  office  and  cicrual  p^isituHi-s 

Widespread  discnmtn.<ition  by  en-.pl  -v- 
ment  agencies  on  the  bjisis  of  rflici-':.  v-.i-'' 
the  practice  In  pre-FEPC  d.^y^  T  duv  ,  .t-- 
tlons  on  religion  are  absent  fr.^m  .ipi)",i.  ■r../..  r. 
forms  and  dlscnmlnati  m  en  that  izruund 
has  t)een  substanti.uiy  reduced 

Thee*  are  amona  ihe  hith  !Uhr.s  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  ciiys  FF.PC  ccmnu-s- 
slon.  of  which  Amos  S  Delnard  is  chairman 
The  report  is  an  impressive  recit.r.ioii  if 
gains  In  the  utilization  of  worker's  hu'l.est 
skills — withviut  di.'.orimlnation  beca'.;.se  uf 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  (irli,".ii— and  a 
striking  demonstration  of  how  ii:.  FFPC 
law  can  tje  administered,  withovi"  Uie  :u^s 
and  fury  that  opponents  of  State  FEPC  >.'.' 
Ulatlon  so  fearfully  apprehend 

In  all  the  man-,  cases  that  have  bef!t  c.iUed 
to  the  attention  of  the  Minneapolis  fair  em- 
plovment  practices  commission,  the  report 
says,  every  one  h.is  been  settled  by  the  com- 
mission without  necessity  f^r  public  hear- 
ing or  resort  to  prosecution 

It  Is  of  more  than  passing  hrerP'^t  to 
note  that  FEPC  Is  a  two-wav  tix.i,  \-  str.-s 
the  Interests  not  only  of  worfeers  but  .tlso  of 
employers  In  30  percent  of  us  cases  the- 
commission  has  protected  eniplivt-rs  or 
others  a«alnst  tuifair  charges  of  dv.-<cn:nlMa- 
tlon.  the  report  reveals 

Some  c.f  Mlnnea;x.:ts'  leadir.c  o.ti/fi.s— 
Harry  A.  BulUs  of  Gei-.eral  Mills  D-':.-'.:cl  C. 
Dayton  of  the  Daytm  Co.  Brad.st.fA'  Mm- 
tener  of  Plllsbury  Mills.  Georse  M  Jf:..^en 
of  the  Malco  Co,  Inc.  and  othf-rs — irt'  nri 
record  In  the  rejX'rt  testifvuiK  t  the  :  tir- 
ness  and  advantages  of  FEPC  in  the  cry 

The  commission  is  en'ltled  to  the  highest 
praise  for  the  exemplary  work  It  is  perf-rm- 
Int;.  As  Mavor  Eric  H:  yer  say«i.  "it  Is  of  deep 
significance 'that  In  recent  years  Interest  in 
FEPC  work  has  irrown  throughout  the  cnun- 
try  because  of  the  valuable  and  couraeeous 
groundwork  established  by  the  Mltmeuivlls 
FEPC." 


FEK  G«u  ■  MkwapoKa 


BXTEN8ION  OP  RE&iARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 


OBIATB  or  THX  UiaTlD  8TATB 

TmetdMt.  J'dtt  17,  1951 


Ur.  RUMFHRET.  ICr.  President.  I 
aak  mumlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendte  of  the  Ricois  an  ar- 
Uek  entitled  "PKFC  Records  Minneapolis 


Omt  Haadred  sad  SeTeaty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Dedaratioa  of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNireD  STAITS 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Presidt-nt,  Mr. 
George  J.  Chryssikos.  a  New  York  attor- 
ney long  active  in  Greek-Americiin  af- 
fairs, has  written  an  interest! hr  bro- 
chure entitled  •Pourth  of  July  the 
Cosmohlstorlc  Event  of  1776.'  prepared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-tifth  anniver- 


sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  - 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  tne  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  t)ein8'  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.-^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
H>  follows: 

ForR:H  or  July    The  Cosmohistob:c  Event 
or  1776 
(  By  George  J.  Chrysslkos) 
It  la  the  custom  in  Europe  to  say  that  the 
history   of    the    newer    times    began    In    the 
^^e^l.>d  or  the  French  Revolution.     The  truth 
!■=    that    Us   beginning    was    the   4th    of    July 
1776       It    U    usually    said    that    the    FYench 
Revolutlcn.    and    \ts   effects,    awakened    the 
j-eoples   of   Euroj>€   to  a  love  of  liberty   and 
ireed.  m       However,   the   fact   Is  often   over- 
l.H  k»-d.    that    the    American   Revolution,   the 
n>.y.her   of   the   French   Revolution,   fostered 
.ii.d    nurtured    this    love   of    freedom    In    the 
hearts    of    the    downtrodden    and    enslaved 
pe.  pies  of  the  world.     The  4th  of  July   1776 
wa.s  ir.deed  the  beglnnlns;  of  the  emanclpa- 
♦I'ln    if  mankind  from  tyranny  and  slavery. 
It  was  t;-.e  great  and  decisive  turning  point 
In    history,    the    beginning    of    an    evolution 
which  has  been  cintlnulng  from  that  time 
!..    having    as    Its   Ideal    the    high   and   un- 
deniably    humanitarian     sanctity     of     man 
thnuighout  the  world,  as  so  nobly  set  forth 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  that 
historic  docunrent  is  Its  philosophical  basis. 
It  d<3es  not  declare,  simply,  the  determlna- 
f.  :i  i'f  the  American  people  to  fight  for 
:r.-d  im  .uid  liberty.  It  justifies  this  de- 
tfriiunuti  n  with  unassailable  logic.  It 
b-iM-'s  the  rtk^ht  of  national  Independence 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Individuals  who  con- 
stitute the  Nation,  and  proclaims  that  po- 
litical conditions  which  deny  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  unbearable. 

This  great  truth  was  tran.splanted  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which,  ever 
since,  has  governed  the  political  life  of  this 
country  Liberty  would  have  been  an  In- 
sipid fruit,  an  empty  and  useless  word,  if 
It  had  been  limited  to  the  emancipation  of 
.An>eMca  from  England  and  were  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  English  authority.  Just  another 
f  rni  uf  ijovernment.  .so  to  speak,  independ- 
ent e.xternally  but  federated  internally.  Na- 
tl )nal  independence  alone  Is  not  the  su- 
preme '^.)a!  Its  indispensable  supplements 
are  mteniul  liberty,  equality  of  citizenship, 
and  the  security  of  citizens  within  the  sover- 
eign state.  Solidification  and  protection  of 
the  rights  of  each  citizen  are  the  only  real 
liberty,  and  It  is  this  form  of  liberty  that 
the  fi-unding  lathers  bequeathed  to  the 
American  people, 

.A-s  we  all  know,  this  benefit  did  not  exist 
in  every  free  country  In  times  past.  At 
present.'  the  United  Socialist  Soviet  Repub- 
lic and  all  communistic  states  under  her 
dominant  Influence  have  reduced  their  cltl- 
zen.s  tLi  mere  robots,  or  spokes  of  a  wheel 
of  the  integrated  chariot  of  Its  leader.  The 
word  liberty"  is  eliminated  from  the  lexicon 
of  those  countries.  They  are  not  govern- 
ments (if  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  but  rather  slaves  of  a  foreign 
power 

H'lwever.  we  should  gather  wisdom  and 
inspiration  from  the  lessons  of  the  American 
Rev  iluti..in  and  from  the  American  Consti- 
tution, which  shelters  the  political  structure 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  leaders  of  the  people  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish Colonies  of  the  New  World  were  men 
of  great  learning  and  accumulated  wisdom, 
and  not  simply  men  of  professional  educa* 
tion  They  were  baptized  In  the  pool  of 
wisdom  of  past  centuries.  They  were  men  of 
eminence  and  of  extraordinary  ■bllltleB. 
Thro'.igh  Thrmas  Jefferson,  they  bespoke  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  txpni- 


ence  and  political  phlloeophy  of  past  history. 
That  great  American  drew  abundantly  from 
the  spiritual  treasures  left  by  ancient 
Hellenism  to  be  the  common  property  of  the 
world.  Their  Influence  on  his  heart,  soul, 
and  mind  prompted  him  to  declare  the  sub- 
lime principles  of  that  historic  document, 
in  which  he  Justified  the  RcYOlutlon.  Por  > 
those  Ideas  and  Ideals  he  continued  to  strug- 
gle ever  afterward,  as  Is  apparent  In  all  his 
polltlral.  ofBclal,  and  private  papers. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  great  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people  In  the  revolu- 
tionary era.  and  he  laid  out  the  road  along 
which    Americans    have    since    followed,      A 
proftund  student  of  history,  he  played  a  very 
Important   part   In  the  birth  of  the  United 
States,  a  vital  nation  in  a  vast  country  en- 
dowed   by    nature    with    almost    unlimited 
riches.     He  eir.  Isloned  the  enormous  growth 
of    the    newly    born   democracy    of    o.OOO.COO 
persona    in     13    States.      Not    only    did    he 
anticipate  such  a  gigantic  country,  but  he 
aspired  to  make  It  such,  as  one  Is  convinced 
from  a  reading  of  his  pwpers  In  connection 
with  the  Louisiana  Purchase.    He  visualized 
the    creation    of    a    nation    exceeding    the 
Roman  Empire  in  size,  power,  and  vitality. 
However,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  form 
of  the  Athenian  State.    He  did  not  dream  of 
a  republic  of  the  Roman  type,  monopolized 
bv   patricians,   who  held  the  people   In   an 
iron  grasp  and  thereby  tortured  by  constant 
roclal    and    political    upheaval    and    antago- 
nlEm      Te  visualized   a   republic   worthy   of 
Its  name  and  destined  to  stretch  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Padflc  Ocean  and  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Rio  Grande  River.     Thus,  he  aimed   to 
build  a  democracy  of  the  United  States  with 
.Athenian   material. 

It  Is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
the   Revolution  of   1T76  owes  something  to 
England  against  whoee  authority  the  Amer- 
ican  people  fought.     A  gieat  epoch  in  the 
history  of  England — and  we  can  say  in  the 
history     of     the    clvUlzed     world — was     the 
struggle  for  the  support  and  consolidation  of 
the  English  Constitution.    From  the  time  of 
Oliver    Cromwell,    progress    had    been    slow 
toward  real  esoteric  liberty,  toward  the  se- 
curity of  the  righte  of  the  citizen,  and  to- 
ward equal  political  rights.     However,  Eng- 
land was  the  first  country  to  take  the  lead 
toward    the    acquisition    of    equal    political 
rights,  and  thus  demonstrated  a  great  and 
important  example  for  all  civilized  peoples. 
Por  Americans  of  the  former  Colonies,  who 
had  their  family  roots  In  England,  the  strug- 
gle of  English  people  for  political  rights  was 
a  racial  tradition.    It  was  nattiral  for  them 
to  desire  that  English  people  should  possess 
the  same  rights.    England  wanted  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  to  lie  humble   and  obedient 
citizens — dumb    actors    politically,    without 
rlghU  or  pretense,  although  they  were  taxed 
without    acquiring    corresponding    benefits. 
Therefore,  the  only  way  by  which  the  Amer- 
icans could  acquire  the  benefits  for  which 
the  English  people  had  struggled,  and  which 
they  had  secured,  was  to  become  independ- 
ent and  seU-govemed.     The  colonisU  there- 
fore revolted,  declaring  their  Independence 
ou  July  4.  1776. 

When  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Turks  in 
1453.  it  seemed  for  some  time  that  the 
Same  of  civilization  would  be  extinguished 
forever,  except  In  Byzantitim.  In  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
covered  the  CMd  World. 

The  flight  of  the  Greek  sages  to  the  weat 
brought  on  the  Renaissance  by  the  spread- 
ing oif  Greek  ctilture  and  sciences.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  weat  could  have  said  to  BeUenism. 
which  seemed  dead.  "Tour  death  gave  us 
life."  After  the  faU  of  OoajsUntlnople,  the 
most  Important  coamo-historlc  saea  was  and 
still  remains  the  Amerlcaa  Revolution. 

Without  the  American  Revolution,  with- 
out America,  which  has  become  so  vast  a 


country  since  1776,  without  the  spirit  which 
animated  this  mighty  democracy  of  the 
United  States,  without  the  love  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  its  freedom  and  without  its 
readiness  to  stake  everything  for  Its  noble 
Ideals,  there  would  not  be  a  free  world  today. 
Without  the  support  of  this  magnamlmous. 
Invincible,  and  glorious  country,  the  anni- 
versary of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  today, 
neither  In  the  Pint  World  War  new  in  the 
Second  World  War  would  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  the  world  have  been  saved,  nor  the 
chec'<  at  communism  and  Soviet  imperial- 
ism have  been  possible.  The  world  outside 
the  Iron  curtain  would  have  l>een  deprived 
even  of  leadership,  not  only  political  and 
military,  but  also  of  moral,  so  essential  in 
repelling  the  Slavo-communistic  danger 
which  now  threatens  the  world  from  the 
east. 


Edacatioaal  Advances  Under  UNESCO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECnCOT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 
Mr.  BENTON.     Mr    President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  edito- 
rial from  the  New  York  Times  of  Fri- 
day   July   6,   headed  "UNESCX)'s   pilot 
plant.-    I  agree  that  "$20,000,000,  spread 
over  12  years  and  six  far-flung  areas, 
does  not  seem  like  much  money  in  these 
days."    However,  this  is  a  most  heart- 
ening  project,   and  Dr.  Torres  Bodet. 
UNESCO  Director  General,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  it.    I  well  remember  his 
great  campaign  when  he  was  Minister 
of  Education  in  Mexico,  to  which  this 
editorial    refers,    and   which    I   had    a 
chance  to  observe  when  I  served  as  a 
delegate  at  the  Chapultepec  conference 
in  1945.    With  his  leadership,  and  with 
encouraging  results  in  tiie  early  years, 
I  would  like  to  hope  that   this  most 
promising  project  can  be  greatly  ex- 
panded long  before  the   12  years  have 
gone  by.    If  this  project  is  to  be  merely 
a  "pilot  plant."  we  in  the  Congress  must 
be  prepared  to  back  its  expansion  as 
soon  as  the  world  recognizes  the  po- 
tential significance  of  the  great  results 
anticipated  by  Dr.  Torres  Bodet  and  his 
colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows : 

UNESCO's  PiLorr  Plawt 
Twenty   million   dollars,   spread   over    12 
years  and  six  far-flung  areas,  doesn't  seem 
like  much  money  in  these  days.    Yet,  spent 
as  the  United  Nations  EducaUonal.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  plans  to  spend  It. 
this  sum  can  leave  Its  mark  on  the  lives  of 
countless      millions     of      human      twli^s. 
UNESOO.  meeting  in  Parts,  has  unanimously 
endorsed   a   plan   for   "a   world-wide   drive 
Hgainst  illiteracy  and  low  living  standards." 
SpedilcaUy.  It  i»opoeea  to  set  up  educational 
cent«s  In  Latin  America,  the  Par  East,  equa- 
torial AXriea.  the  Near  East,  and  southeast 
Asia,  In  which  teachers  will  be  trained  for 
work  in  the  Iteld.     If  the  pattern  already 
establiabed  at  the  Mexican  training  center  of 
Patacuaro  is  followed.  t«ams  including  an 
elementary  teacher,  a  physician,  and  a  vet- 


erinarian may  be  sent  Into  remote  TUlagcis 
to  help  the  people. 

The  present  project  comes  out  of  the  pio- 
neer work  of  Dr.  Jslme  Torres  Bodet,  former 
Minuter  of  Education  In  Mexico,  now  Di- 
rector General  of  UNESCO.  Dr.  Torres  Bodst 
attempted  "a  simultaneous  attack  on  Il- 
literacy, ill  health,  and  soil  erosion"— three 
of  the  basic  cnusee  of  rural  poverty.  UNESCO 
Is  now  In  a  position  to  extend  this  attack 
to  all  sectors  of  the  earth  where  its  repre- 
sentatives are  allowed  to  operate.  Several 
hundred  trained  recruits  a  ye*,  each  one 
capable  of  training  othen.  will  go  Into  thU 
bloodless  battle  against  misery. 

The  drama  In  this  adventure  Is  net  the 
drama  of  drums  and  trumpets.  But  what  if 
projects  like  these  save  multitudes  irom 
blindness  or  death,  what  if  many  who  have 
always  been  hungry  learn  how  to  produce 
enough  to  eat.  what  if  a  little  light  shine*  lx» 
those  who  have  t)een  living  In  medieval  ig- 
norance. UNESCO's  $20,000,000  and  12  years 
will  not  bring  these  ble«lngs  to  all  who 
need  them,  but  the  new  program  U  at  least 
what  Dr.  Torres  Bodet  called  bU  Mexican 
experiment— a  "pilot  plant,"  a  landmark  on 
the  road  toward  a  happier  future. 


ArabiaB-Americaa  Oil  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MABSACHtTsxrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 
Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Boston.  Mass. : 
Ntw  Dawn  in  Oil  PAKTNEasHiPS  Bkzaiu 
AcaOSS     AMABUM     Dessxt 

(By  Grant  C.Butler) 
The  wave  of  Increasingly  strong  and  some- 
times violent  nationalism  making  Itself  felt 
throughout  the  Middle  East  Is  rapidly  forc- 
ing the  western  nations  to  adopt  a  new  out- 
look toward  that  crucial  area. 

There  Is  a  growing  realization  that  If  the 
west  U  to  continue  to  do  business  In  the 
Middle  East  It  must  take  Into  greater  ac- 
count not  only  the  needs  of  the  individual 
peoples  but  their  national  attitudes  as  well. 
Fortunately.  In  Saudi  Arabia  a  fairly  good 
surt  In  this  direction  seems  to  have  been 
made. 

There  the  United  States,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co  .  seemii 
to  have  established  a  working  partnership 
with  the  local  government  and  population 
which  is  proving  extremely  benefictsi  to 
everyone  concerned.  This  policy  has  com- 
bined to  bring  a  prosperoti*  and  growing  oil 
Industry  to  one  of  the  vrorld's  most  ancient 
covin  tries. 

Although  both  King  Ibn-Saud  and 
Aramco  are  able  to  point  to  far-reaching 
physical  achievements  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
most  Important  developments  are  those  riot 
visible  to  the  eye.  They  are  meastired^ 
rather,  in  mutual  trust,  cooperation,  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  In  an  area  where 
poverty  has  hitherto  been  chronic. 

For  It  would  be  hard  to  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  aSording  the  Arab  visible  proo^ 
of  how  Aramcos  activities  have  assisted 
him— and  his  country— thnnigh  the  utlllaa- 
tlon  of  the  vast  oil  rosouroes.  If  westevn 
Ideals  are  to  appeal  to  the  Arab,  then  he  must 
see  beneficial  appUcaUon  of  them  within  hi* 
own  country. 
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Today  th*  Saodi  Anb  can  m«  the  new  coa- 
■tructlon  In  hU  country.  He  know»  that 
•anitation  pru)>cti  hav»  rals«Ki  the  health 
■tantfardi  of  Us  country.  He  know*  that 
affrtcultural  projecta  are  flourUhlng  In  the 
jMtit      Ha  aaea  a  new  life  ahead. 

He  aeca  a  prcrtoualy  nonexistent  middle 
elaja  of  entreprenetir*  derelopln^.  Ice  plants. 
power  and  utility  InstaUatlona.  garages,  and 
fumltura  plantt  owned  and  operated  by 
Saudi  Araba  tor  3audl  Arab*  are  but  a  lew 
of  th«  new  coauserdal  enterprises  constantly 
lncr«wUig  th.  number  and  variety. 

A  SSO-mll«  railroad  U  being  built  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  Into  Riyadh,  the  center  Reo- 
gxaphlcally  of  the  country  and  the  political 
capital.  Hwe  the  King  and  his  numerous 
progeny  raalde.  On  the  eastern  end  of  the 
railroad,  at  Dammam.  a  7-mlle  pier  and 
wharf  ia  being  built  Into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
For  the  first  time  Saiadi  Arabia  will  have  ade- 
quate deep-water  unloading  facilities  and 
regular  low -cost  transportation  into  the 
Interior. 

Public  works  jwo)ects  of  this  type  can  be 
aeen  and  their  advantages  appreciated  by  all 
Saudi  Araba.  The  airports,  the  water  sys- 
tems, the  lighting  facilities,  and  the  com- 
munications Improvements  are  affecting  mor* 
and  more  Inhabitants. 

But  even  greater  advantages  will  be  gained 
from  the  technical  and  Industrial  training 
progranu  being  carried  on  by  Aramco  and  the 
other  American  firms  now  operating  In  Saudi 
ArabU. 

l^eae  training  programs,  designed  to  pro- 
duce morv  than  100  dlflerent  types  of  skills. 
are  helpline  to  bring  industrialization  to 
Saudi  Arabia  at  a  faster  rate,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Technologi- 
cally, the  country  has  leaped  decades  in  each 
of  the  past  few  years. 

Aramco  also  has  realized  the  Importance 
of  one  Arab  talking  to  another  In  the  desert 
about  the  company  and  its  operations.  Such 
conversations  will  be  multiplied  10  000  times. 
It  Is  equal  in  importance  to  one  American 
reading  his  newspaper,  multiplied  by 
mlU^ons. 

Bec«ntly  a  group  of  Saudi  Arabs  who  had 
taught  their  natlv  language  to  Americans 
at  the  Aramco  training  school  in  EiverLead. 
N.  T.,  went  on  the  air  In  Jeddah  to  oroadcast 
Tlews  and  opinions  of  life  in  America. 

Americana  and  Saudi  Arabs  have  both 
learned  valuable  lessons  at  the  training 
school.  The  Saudi  Arabs  come  to  America 
en  a  rotating  schedule  to  teach  their  native 
language  to  those  Americans  heading  for 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  attend  night  classes  m 
various  subjects,  and  they  are  taken  on  es- 
corted tours  to  great  American  industrial 
centers. 

BefCRV  they  return  to  Saudi  Arabia  the 
young  Instructors  have  absorbed  an  amazing 
amount  of  Americana.  Uany  learn  to  play 
baseball  with  the  students.  The  majority 
develop  a  seemingly  insatiable  appetite  for 
American  movies.  Most  return  home  to 
better  jobs  as  the  result  of  their  schooling. 
The  Am«lcans  learn  to  understand  the 
Arab,  his  customs,  and  his  culture  They 
learn  to  evaluate  the  great  upheaval  going 
on  in  the  Ulddie  East,  the  slow  changlne  of 
a  culture  which  goes  back  several  thousand 
years. 

In  the  years  since  1933  when  the  first 
Ammrlcana  arrived  In  Saudi  Arabia,  there  is 
eTldcne*  that  a  bond  of  friendship  has  de- 
veloped between  the  peoples  of  the  two  coun- 
trlea.  The  Araba  seem  to  like  and  trust  their 
American  friends. 

Aramco  a  pubUc-relatlons  policy  has  helped 
to  remind  Americans  continually  that  they 
•re  tiiMti  In  a  country  which  deaerves  credit 
mxMl  reepect  for  Its  baaic  adherence  to  the 
c  uae  of  world  i'reedtan  and  peace.  Ameri- 
cazM  eoon  learn  that  the  Arab  Is  unsurpassed 
In  poUtcneta  and  boapltailty. 


Perhaps  in  the  future  Aramco  will  devise  a 
method  of  presentlnk:  the  culnir«l  aid  snint- 
ual  side  of  America  for  the  Arabs  to  evaliia-e. 
This  need  Is  evident  thrnuRhout  the  rr.'ire 
Middle  Kast.  II  is  a  gigiuitlc  task,  bvit  u 
can  be  done. 


ObserratioBS   aod   Reconniendations    on 
Our  European  Defenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LorISI.^N.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF3 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  upon  rt  - 
turnin?  from  Europe  recently  after  con- 
ferring with  Gen.  Dwi;:ht  Eisenhower. 
Supreme  Commander  of  European  .■Mhtd 
Forces.  I  prepared  and  submitted  to 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson,  distingui.^hed  chair- 
man of  the  Hou.<;e  Armed  Service.s  Com- 
mittee, a  report  upon  our  European  de- 
fenses. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  offer  for  inclu- 
sion a  copy  of  the  repc-t  which  I  h.a-.e 
submitted: 

Jti  Y   3     1951. 
Hon.  C.\RL  Vinson. 

Chairman.  Armed  Serricet  Committee, 
House  of  Repre.'ientarives, 
Wa.<>iincton.  D.  C. 
DzAR  Mb  Chairm.^.n  v-In  reference  to  my 
recent  trip  to  Eur  ."{:>*  alo/.e  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Con;:res£  frMnr  the  Poreien  .Affairs 
Committee,  .AppropriaAi  ns  Committee,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  desire  to 
submit  to  you  several  observatior.s  and  rec- 
ommendations. At  the  out.set.  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  short  time  which  this  group  of 
Congress  spent  In  Europe  was  not  such  as  to 
permit  an  exhaustivf  exdmihation  of  the 
subject  of  EiiroiJeau  ecnimy  or  European 
defenses.  Nonetheless,  it  was  long  enough 
to  give  us  some  definite  Idea:?  along  this  line 
within  the  free  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope. I  am  writing  thie  mem  "ranc^im  with 
ti ''  thought  by  placing  tiie.'^e  ;-»'-vatlons 
before  you.  to  s*~me  extent,  our  program  of 
Joint  national  aefen>e  nui^ht  be  strengthened 
by  timely  and  projjer  ci'n^tructive  Ruc.-es- 
tlon.«i  and  criticisms 

ECONOMIC    REfO\ERY 

In  the  briefings  wh.ch  I  received  as  well  as 
my  own  personal  observations  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  remarlc.ible  economic  red  v- 
ery  being  made  bv  the  tree  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  While  the  j;r';up  I  \lsited  cn- 
slsted  of  England,  No.-*rty,  H'llland.  Belgium. 
France.  Italy,  and  the  American  and  French 
zones  of  Germai.y,  the  reacti  i\  w  •.>  -;ini- 
lar  wherever  I  turned  N  .>r  did  I  rplv  en- 
tirely upon  brleftn/s  and  up-  n  n.v  wn  per- 
sonal observations  Insufar  as  I  did  converse 
with  local  fiecple  I  fuund  almost  a  com- 
pletely unanimous  sentiment  to  the  effect 
that  the  home  country  had  progressed  alons; 
the  road  to  a  wholesome  and  stable  ec.r.  im.c 
recovery  Just  how  much  of  this  rec  A^ry 
was  due  to  our  own  efforts  and  how  much 
to  the  natural  courage  and  persevenwn  »• 
of  free  people  in  Western  Eur  'pt-  i.-^  difflc.i.t 
to  say,  but  certainly  the  progress  h.x^  t>feu 
such  as  to  Justify  serious  thouglu  di-.a  (H.- 
slderation  of  the  program  of  an  Immed.a'e 
reduction  In  ECA  expenditure?;  arid  t!.e  e.iin- 
Ination  of  them  at  a  early  date 

As  is  the  case  in  this  countrv  to  ^  nmch 
lesser  degree,  inflation  in  Europe  i*  \  *t*^i' 
and  grim  fear.    Thore  is  nu  doui.'t  tli.r.  th.s 


fact  hi^s  delayed  recovery  and  It  Is  only  after 
the  economy  Is  anchored  to  a  definite  level 
of  value  that  economic  progress  timidly 
raises  it.^  head  and  attempts  to  set  the  stage 
f'T  real  wholesome  recovery.  I  was  shocked 
to  realize,  for  instance,  that  the  French 
franc,  which  In  the  days  of  World  War  I 
was  one  of  the  strong  currencies  of  Europe 
and  worth  something  like  23  cents  per  franc 
iM  .Amerlcm  money,  had  .sunk  to  a  low  p.nnt 
wl-ifre  It  is  roughly  exchanged  at  one-lhird 
cent  per  franc  In  the  competitive  market 
the  franc  Is  worth  even  les.s  than  this  figure. 
In  spite  of  this  rank  inflation  of  currencies, 
where  the  \alues  remained  constant  for  an 
extended  pernxl  of  time,  business  has  had 
the  tendency  tii  niove  toward  normalcy,  shops 
to  fill  wi*h  wares  for  merciiandlsing,  and 
customers  .?eem  eager  for  tlie  bargain  coun- 
ters. 

COMMUNISM 

Wnh    the    return    of    a    more   stable    eco- 
n  miic    condition,    the    fight    against    com- 
nninism  h.ts  apparently  been  pushed  ahead. 
Mure  than  any  other  country  \-isited  in  Eu- 
rope.  France   presented    the   spectacle  of  an 
Internal    strugKle    to    free    Itself    of    com- 
munism     Our  party  was  in  Paris  on  the  day 
of  the  election  and  the  day  following;.     Some 
of  us  even  visited  voting  places  unofficially 
to    obser-.  e    the    serenity    with    which    the 
French      conducted      their      elections.     Al- 
though we  left  France  too  early  to  pass  Judg- 
ment u;-x)n  the  results  of  the  election,  subse- 
quent   events    have    clearly    Indicated    that 
slowly,   with   a   painstaking  effort,   the   great 
people  r,f  this  country  are  repudiating  com- 
muiil-^m    and    placing    their    trust    in    more 
stable  parties,  doctrines,  and  a  more  patri- 
otic elcm.ent  of  their  population.     It  Is  true 
that     the     Comm.unlsts    still     produce    the 
greatest  popular  vote  of  any  party:   but  the 
so-called   center   parties,   together   with   the 
remarkable  strength   of   the   DeGaullst   fac- 
tions, make  It  obvious  that  the  majority  of 
the  French  people  still  stand  true  to  their 
democratic    traditions.     I    believe    with    an 
artful    handling   of   this   situation   and   full 
cooperrttlon    by   our   people,    the    Europeans 
will  respond  to  democratic  doctrines  In  the 
future  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

MTLIT^RY    POSTtllE 

At  this  juncture,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  detected  throughout   Europe   the  budding 
desire  of  Us  {people  to   be  more  adequately 
armed   to  defend   them.selves.     It   is  obvious 
that     this     national-defense     movement     Is 
ernwing  In   these  countries  and  Is  Indicated 
bv    'he    bvUIding    of    military    organizations 
and  the  efTort  to  obtain  equipment  for  de- 
fense  purposes.     England,   being   located   on 
;tTi  i^l.ii.d,  presents,  of  course,  a  different  slt- 
u.ri.ai       Is   has   maintained   Its   navy   and   a 
sf'n:b::o,.re  of  an  army  and  air  force.     On  the 
F  ;;■   |ie.Ki    Continent,    every    country   vlsi'ed 
.'.h.'XPd   our   Kr  )up   by  active   determination 
a:;d    by    military    maneuvers    and    In    other 
W:ivs   its  desire    for   Inimedlate   national   de- 
fense,  and  the  physical  attitude  and  moral 
ability   to  handle  organizations  and   equip- 
ment intended  for  that  purpfise      I  was  tm- 
pres.sed  by  the  eagerness  of   the  young  men 
ii.    Norwav.    Belgium,   the  French   zone,   and 
other  places  to  learn  to  handle  the  equip- 
ment presently  available  and  to  work  In  co- 
operation for  a  larger  defense  efTort. 

GENERAL  EISENHOWER 

F:iHiIv  tlie  most  appealing  figure  In  all  Eu- 
r-  pt'  IS  that  of  Gen,  Dwlght  Elsenhower.  He 
has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  much  younger  man. 
th<  ex{ienence  of  his  great  command  In 
WiTld  War  II.  and  the  prestige  of  a  man  who 
enloys  a  unique  (lace  throughout  the  world 
and  especially  In  Western  Eurojie.  With 
tireless  energy,  great  organizational  skill,  and 
a  relentless  enthusiasm,  he  Is  bringing  to- 
k.-etner  the  leaders  of  the  free  people  of  Eu- 
rope   mt  1    a    co<  perative    effort    at    natunal 
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defense.  Wherever  the  name  of  General 
Elsenhower  Is  used,  the  Impression  upon  Eu- 
rope is  apparent. 

niuFtralive  of  this  fact  are  the  ■  ttacks  the 
Communists  are  making  upon  him  from  time 
to  time  and  his  fine  \,ork  throughout  Europe. 
The  satirical  cartoons  from  Communist 
.sources  of  his  landing  In  France  constitute 
the  beginning  of  a  campaign  of  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  and  att..cks  upon  him 
which  have  continued  to  this  present  hour. 
I  v.as  very  much  Impressed  by  the  frank  and 
logical  manner  in  which  the  general  has  put 
t.. get  her  his  ideas  for  a  logical  program  of 
Eiirupean  military  cooperation  In  defense  of 
deir.jcratic  Europe. 

ENGLAND 

Tlie  group  spent  a  day  visiting  the  air 
ba?es  in  England.  Tlie  British  bases,  of 
course,  were  built  in  World  War  II  but  are 
in  excellent  shape  at  the  present  time.  The 
American  bases  being  built  are  to  be  engi- 
neered along  the  familiar  lines  of  bases 
vi-hi:i  the  United  States  and  are  to  be  paid 
for  under  Joint  arrangement  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  this  country  on  a  50-50  basis. 
With'  ut  any  definite  c"intracts  as  to  the 
leiiwth  of  tenure,  It  seems  to  be  agreeable 
th.it  they  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  this 
country  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
ex.sencles  of  this  present  emergency. 

I  noted  especially  In  England,  and  through- 
out Western  Europe  generally,  the  trouble 
which  each  base  is  having  with  the  shortage 
of  spare  parts  for  mechanical  equipment.  I 
talked  with  members  of  BritLsh  B-29  crews 
who  told  me  at  different  times  that  this  was 
a  great  problem.  Some  of  the  crew  members 
cr  mplalned  about  engine  trouble  and  me- 
chanical disorders  of  the  B-29.  and  In  doing 
so  they  exhibited  a  lack  of  complete  under- 
standing of  the  mechanism  of  this  great 
plane  All  complained  of  Inability  to  obtain 
spare  parts,  but  they  also  Indicated  this  sit- 
uation was  improving.  It  was  with  a  matter 
of  pride  I  learned  that  not  a  single  B-29  had 
cracked  up  during  its  use  by  the  British 
avintors. 

As  to  spare  parts.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
most  Instances  some  arrangement  could  be 
W(  rked  out  whereby  these  parts  might  be 
obtained  overseas.  Arsenals  are  available  in 
Ehkiand,  Belgium.  France,  and  other  places 
for  the  making  cf  spare  parts  and  the  very 
fact  that  these  arsenals,  machine  shoiis,  and 
f.iundnes  are  located  near  at  hand,  will  make 
the  matter  of  spare-parts  production  a 
simpler  one  and  bring  about  greater  effi- 
ciency m  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
complicated  machines  and  equipment  over- 
seas This  problem  should  be  worked  out  as 
soon  as  possible  In  the  interest  of  a  better 
European  defense. 

COMMUNISM 

The  early  returns  gave  the  Communists  a 
popular  vote  of  5.001.618  with  a  reported  103 
seats  definitely  captured  by  them.  As  against 
this,  the  De  Gaullists  polled  4,039.887  votes 
With  115  seats.  The  center  parties  polled  In 
excess  of  7.000.000  votes  with  a  total  in  ex- 
cess of  376  scats  and  21  seats  were  left  to 
Independents.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
political  situation  existing  in  France  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  struggle  through 
which  this  country  Is  going  at  the  present 
time. 

GCKMANT 

Everybody  In  Europe  realizes  that  Ger- 
many is  the  key  to  the  European  situation. 
More  than  ever",  today  Western  Germany  is 
necessary  to  a  proper  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. We  were  told  the  Ruhr  problem  had 
largely  been  solved  and  that  coal  mining  and 
steel  production  are  progressing  reasonably 
satisfactorily.  The  French  zone  still  has 
some  pressing  economic  problenvs  which  are 
at  once  apparent  to  one  who  talks  to  the 
people  living  in  that  zone.     UntU  Germany 
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finds  Its  proper  place  In  the  field  of  affalra 
among  the  free  j>eople  of  Western  Europe 
our  difficulties  In  this  direction  will  continue. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  out  of  Western 
Germany  we  attempt  to  set  up  a  small  army 
of  perhaps  250.000  persons,  carefully  cc/n- 
trolled  and  with  special  equipment.  This 
army  might  be  called  the  German  constabu- 
lary or  It  may  be  a  part  of  our  Army,  or  It 
may  be  as  an  Independent  force.  Pro  fieri  y 
handled  and  properly  controlled  such  a  force 
might  add  a  great  deal  to  the  stability  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe,  but  great  care 
should  be  used  to  avoid  a  return  to  anything 
like  the  militarism  which  preceded  World 
War  II  in  Germany.  I  might  state  that  since 
Germany  has  been  shorn  of  a  large  part  of  Its 
eastern  provinces  and  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  Soviet  and  Western  Powers,  the 
European  fear  of  a  consolidated  militant 
Germany  Is  greatly  reduced.  If  not  eliminated. 

AMERICAN   TROOPS 

My  time  whUe  in  Germany  was  spent 
largely  with  American  troops  in  our  occu- 
pied zone.  I  went  by  train  from  Wiesbaden, 
headquarters  of  the  Air  Command,  to  Gra- 
fenvohr  with  MaJ.  Gen,  Paul  Dahlqulst. 
then  commanding  general  of  the  First  Divi- 
sion, but  now  recently  made  Corps  Com- 
mander. The  Fourth  Division  was  there 
moving  into  Germany  and  one  of  the  great 
problems  which  It  had  encountered  was  the 
housing  problem. 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem in  numerous  places  in  Euroj>e.  The 
ability  to  obtain  housing  is  not  as  fluent 
now  as  it  was  immedia-ely  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  People  have  become  settled  In 
their  homes  and  are  not  easily  dispossessed. 
The  influx  of  some  5.0OO,0C3  of  people  from 
the  Russian  occupied  zone  in  the  east  and 
from  other  countries  has  made  the  housing 
problem  a  difficult  one.  In  advance  of  the 
coming  of  the  Fourth  Division  an  effort  was 
made  to  satisfactorily  arrange  for  housing; 
but  m  spite  of  great  efforts  made,  as  addi- 
tional tnxjps  are  brought  Into  the  occupied 
zone  of  Germany  our  housing  ir  )ubles 
mount.  It  may  become  neces.sary  that  we 
build  considerable  housing  in  our  occupied 
zone  of  Germany  even  at  this  late  date. 

I  spent  time  inspecting  units  of  the  First 
Division,  especially  the  Sixteenth  Infantry. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  found  this  division 
cared  for  with  modern  mechanized  equip- 
ment, including  tanks,  machine  guns,  nfles, 
trench  mortars,  and  modern  artillery.  More- 
over, the  commanding  officer  has  thought 
wise  to  utilize  the  old  German  maneuver 
areas  available  to  their  maximum  possibili- 
ties. Not  only  do  local  units  of  our  troops 
use  these  maneuver  areas  constantly,  but 
unites  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  from 
Austria  are  brought  in  for  training  there. 

In  spite  of  the  present  size  of  the  ma- 
n  uver  area,  our  troops  badiv  need  additional 
acreage  for  that  purjjose.  As  more  troops 
enter  the  occupied  zone  for  large-scale 
maneuvers  the  need  becomes  more  pressing 
and  in  time  we  may  really  sviffer  from  lack 
of  available  training  areas. 

Both  in  the  field  and  in  the  billet  morale 
of  our  troops  seems  to  be  high.  The  Im- 
proved methods  of  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution are  helpful  to  the  company  and 
battery  mess  and  at  the  same  time  a  limited 
amount  of  food,  especially  fresh  foods,  may 
be  purchased  locally.  Of  course  additional 
facilities  for  recreation  are  always  desirable 
but  the  need  for  it  Is  nothing  like  as  great 
as  It  Is  In  places  such  as  In  Stevenavllle,  New- 
foundland, where  the  long  winters  and  In- 
accesalbUlty  of  the  bases  make  outside  en- 
tertainment practically  Impossible. 

POSXnOK  OF  SPAIIt 

Wherever  we  went  In  Europe  the  question 
was  asked  as  to  the  possible  position  of  Spain 
in  reference  to  the  military  recovery  of  that 


continent.  In  every  instance  where  military 
men  were  requested  opinions,  they  almost 
Invariably  were  to  the  effect  that  Spain  con- 
stituted a  tremendous  asset  which  mas  being 
overlooked.  I  think  what  attracted  the  mili- 
tary so  much  were  the  armies  of  Spain. 
Poorly  equipped,  it  is  true,  but  with  seaftwn'd 
manpower  available  and  dependable  for 
emergency  purposes. 

The  view  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
like  extent  that  of  France,  is  agaliut  the  as- 
sociation of  Spain  into  any  organized  deleiu^ 
of  Europe.  The  fear  wa*  manifest  In  st>m« 
quarters  that  the  itasoclavion  of  Spain  into 
an  organization  for  the  defense  of  Europe 
would  be  an  element  of  weakness  which 
might  Indicate  In  the  minds  of  many  that 
the  Pyrenees  rather  than  the  Rhine  was  the 
1961  "Maginot  line  of  defense."  There  is 
no  doubt  but  what  the  view  of  [jeople  such 
as  this  should  be  desired  and  should  r«»ceive 
consideration.  At  the  same  time.  If  the 
over-all  purpose  of  our  being  in  Europe  now 
Is  to  build  up  defenses,  it  Is  difficult  to 
understand  Just  why  a  large  nation  such  as 
Spain,  with  a  comparatively  large  army  avail- 
able, can  be  completely  ignored. 

rXANCZ 

The  French  occupied  zone  presents  a  etar- 
tling  contrast  to  that  of  the  American  occu- 
pied zone.  Under  ECA  exf>endltures  we  have 
primed  the  fuctories  and  workshops  of  our 
occupied  zone  in  Germany  and  an  a  result 
progress  is  seen  at  every  turn.  People  are 
busy.  In  fact  bustling  The  land  is  being 
tilled  to  the  very  limit  of  available  acreage 
and  crops  .seemed  to  be  good  when  we  were 
In  the  area  Smokestacks  belched  smoke  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  dinner  pall  In  the  i  .id 
of  the  worker  gave  irrefutablt  evidence  of 
employment  At  the  same  lime  no  system- 
atic effort  Is  l>eing  made  to  rebuild  the 
bombed  out  plants  and  homes.  People  stiU 
live  In  houses  with  one  or  two  wails  crum- 
pled up  Into  a  pile  of  debris,  roofs  with  open- 
ings to  the  sky  in  places  and  fltxirs  warped 
and  unstable.  Until  the  German  people  feel 
assured  that  the  Russians  wil'  not  come  In 
and  take  over,  they  are  withholding  recon- 
struction on  a  large  sc.ile. 

In  the  French  zone  employment  Is  not  at 
the  level  of  the  American  zone.  The  air  of 
industry  and  of  assurance  does  not  prevail. 
The  people  dress  more  shabtiUy  and  the  lack 
of  large  governmental  expenditures  by  the 
occupying  jiowers  is  evident. 

On  the  othtr  hand,  the  maneuvers  of  the 
French  troops  while  In  this  zone  presented 
a  spectacle  of  alert  activity.    The  young  men 
In  the  unit  on  maneuvers  used  tanks  with 
facility  and  confidence  of  training  and  en- 
thusiasm    The  marksmanship  was  excellent. 
One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  future 
which  must  be  met  is  the  pay  of  troops  of 
this  country.    Of  course,  the  pay  of  our  own 
soldiers  is  far  higher  than  anything  else  in 
Europe.    So  low,  In  fact.  Is  the  pay  of  soldiers 
from  other  countries   that   often   this   Is  a 
source   of   much   friction.     A   movement   Is 
now  on  to  attempt  some  equalization  of  pay 
among  the  Eurojjean  countries.    Such  a  pro- 
gram cannot  and  should  not  aflect  the  pay 
of  the  An^erlcan  soldiers. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  economlei  of 
the  free  countries  of  Western  Europe  will 
permit,  some  increase  In  pay  might  be  fully 
Justified.  It  Is  not  hard  to  train  an  un- 
skilled man  and  produce  out  of  him  an  ex- 
cellent mechanic  and  artisan.  With  low  pay 
the  difficulty  comes  In  trying  to  keep  him  In 
the  armed  services  after  he  has  acquired 
a  technical  skill  needed  In  civilian  Industry 
Army  careers  are  broken  short  by  lack  of 
pay  and  career  men  are  forced  to  turn  to 
civilian  fields  for  funds  needed  to  maintain 
their  families  and  meet  their  responsibilities. 
In  making  these  suggeatlons.  howerer,  I 
know  that  pay  is  one  of  the  heary  expeiuli- 
tures  In  any  defense  program.  If  the  Euro- 
pean  nations   themaelves  are   to  meet  this 
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problem  Xhtj  it  goln«  to  be  required  very 
»oon  to  raise  to  «  much  hlRher  level  their 
own  eipendltures  tor  national  defense  I 
believe  It  would  be  unfortunate  If  our  coun- 
try attempted  In  the  oritanlxinf  of  the  de- 
fenaea  of  Kurope  to  enter  Into  the  pay  prob- 
lem. Our  people  are  the  hl«neat  paid  and 
Canada  conaea  next,  with  others  in  the  de- 
scending line  This  is  one  problem  whlcU 
la  puahlnf  for  an  earlv  aolutton 

Wmie  preaenUiif  this  Idea  I  was  Inter- 
ested in  the  procram  sponsored  bv  high 
conuomodera  In  our  occupied  rone  for  a 
•aTtnga  profnun  for  American  troops  0\ir 
staff  oBctTs  are  pncouraglng  not  only  the 
enilated  men  but  the  officers  to  set  aalde 
funda  for  the  pro'/erblal  rainy  day  when  they 
may  be  needed  by  Axnertcan  soldiers  for 
theowelTea  or  their  families  I  was  ?ur- 
prlswl  at  the  very  high  percentage  of  sav- 
ingp  In  some  of  the  areas  In  the  American 
zone  and  I  especially  commend  the  coro- 
mandlng  oilteers  who  have  sponsot'd  and 
carrlad  on  such  a  program  with  the  results 
obcalned.  With  Inflated  markets  overseas 
in  many  Instances  and  the  dollar  lacking  the 
purchasing  power  it  normally  should  have, 
our  troops  do  not  make  a  mistake  In  setting 
aside  funds  for  use  when  they  return  to 
their  homes  In  the  United  States 
Respectfully  yours. 

OvDrroi*  BaocKS, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vouama 
Uf  ft"  8ENAT1  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou)  a  very  fine 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Samuel  M. 
Bemlaa,  of  Richmond.  Va..  before  the 
Virginia  Conference  of  Social  Workers. 
on  May  3.  1951,  in  Roanoke,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foDows: 

at-uaiTl    Dt  THS  BOMX:   WHAT  DOIS  IT  MZAN? 

If  same  of  ua  fall  from  time  to  time  Into 
that  slMtlc  and  plebeian  cate-gory  embrac- 
ing tiM  American  buatneasman.  It  la  qtilte 
natnnd  that  we  should  ptoasess  a  curiosity 
M  to  the  origin  of  the  species,  and  a  personal 
interest  In  the  place  assigned  to  us  In  our 
evolTtng  American  society. 

Tbe  American  btulneasman.  as  we  knew 
ttie  epwJse.  eame  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
In  wiDls  Dot  much  larger  than  Ventu'  scal- 
lop sii^.  and  landed  on  a  mud  flat  on 
FtfirtMrtAn'M  River  which  they  named  James- 
town after  a  stupid  Sngllsh  King.  One 
hoAdred  and  eight  of  them  (adventurers 
tlsey  we  eaUed)  arrived  on  three  wondrous- 
ly  aoMlI  siUpa  In  the  spring  at  ia07.  By  fall 
4g  pareant  of  them  ircre  dead. 

■ow  «toa  rest  turvlfed  and  what  they  did 
to  and  wtth  the  InHaiM  U  handed  dovm 
to  ve  in  a  fanetful  oarrmtlve  by  one  John 
l«li.  wbo  was  not  a  Iwielneaiimsn  and  who 
ID  for  Kngland.  He  was.  bcv- 
a  Baa  of  Inllalte  imagination  snd 
wtM  the  only  one  of  this  first 
wbo  had  time  to  keep  a  diary  and 
Itfe  OMBiolrs.  He  racorded  this  obser- 
"Wo  Bum  Is  eatttled  to  a  place  in 
Se  must  make  his  own."  Ltt.?r 
ra,  antldpattng  the  eonstltutlo.ial 


giiarantles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ^v  160 
years,  wrnte  that  in  Vlrelnla  ev^rv  n'-asi  '.< 
enjoying  tlie  fnilU  nf  his  lsb.ir.  m.s<itiir  's 
he  has  earned  them  And  here,  it  wo  rfi>.\\7r- 
It.  was  sounded  the  Icevn  )re  for  the  ftr-^'  frpe 
election  on  the  North  An-.rrlcan  .>  nt.inent. 
In  a  iT..irveicu3!y  sh  )rt  tira:-  these  }^r.ictical 
people,  seek'nii  practical  solu::^^  lus  fir  their 
problems,  lai^l  th*?  eronc.nt,-,  priitnal  and 
s<xrlal  cornpr8tor.e>  Mr  a  threat  naUon.  and 
cist  the  mold  for  the  .Amencan  businessman 
which  has  been  rr.odiflcd  very  little  in  s\ib- 
«equeiit   years. 

1  cannot  teii  y:u  -^hy  this  paras  :■  or 
Beelzebi.b.  depenaer.t  uron  your  point  of 
\iew.  has  accompii.-hed  «■  r:iuch  more  than 
his  covinterpijrt  t!l.«ewhere  in  the  world,  but 
I  think  thit  the  liberty  acl  '.re-dom  which 
he  ea.'-ned  and  preserved  r.y  sAeat  and  blood 
has  contributed  'o  make  thi^  Nation  the 
wealthiest  on  the  lacc  cf  the  earth,  and  his 
.«^'  c;al  consci'usness  h.is  contributed  tn  the 
trentness  of  the  pei  pie 

Of  course,  this  liN^rty  led  to  Tr'M^  ex^  f^-^isfi- 
and  produced  the  ^reat  rppor'^vinl-sts  — the 
Goulds,  the  Flsks.  etc  Plricy  seemed  f  r  a 
while  to  be  tran.sferred  from  the  Caribb^^nn 
to  Wail  Street  These  excebses  '.vere  c*  'i!:*er- 
acted  by  ^  great  mti^nal  social  c<)ns(  i  vi?- 
ress  and  in  an  astonishini^ly  orderly  mar.ner 
a  great  pe.jple  adjusted  them.selves  to  a 
changing  world  snd  a  develnpmz  si^clety. 
Ownership  cf  the  grep.t  services  and  means  of 
production  waa  transftrred  fr'-m  a  few  pro- 
prietors to  many,  and  the  direction  of  indu.s- 
try  went  to  trained  businessmen  emoli  ved 
by  the  many  owners  A  revolution  wis  ac- 
complished and.  marvelously.  liberties  and 
freedom  of  action  were  preserved  and  s'lU 
we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  .\s  eloqvient 
evidence  of  this  revolution  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  opportunity  you  have  the  careers  of 
Charles  Wilson  of  General  Electric  of  Walter 
Giflord  of  the  Telephone  Co  .  of  Benjamin 
Palrless  of  the  United  S^Ates  Steel  Corp  ,  and 
many  others. 

This  development  Is  really  quite  appall. :;>?. 
One  great  comfMiny  owned  by  a  half  m.Ulon 
people  paid  In  1950  a  bilUon  and  a  qu.'.rter 
in  Income  taxes,  two  billion  in  -.v.itM:;  ^nd 
seven  hundred  and  forty  miUicn  m  dividends 
to  its  owners.  With  all.  it  is  a  free  enterprise 
directed  by  businessmen,  bls  are  the  rest  of 
the  great  and  small  enterprises  m  this  coun- 
try. They  prcxluce  the  goods,  they  pay  the 
wages,  and  they  pay  the  freight  to  carry  this 
great  Nation,  and  all  more  abundantly  than 
any  arrangement  ever  devised  by  mans 
Ingenuity. 

I  cannot  answe-  the  question  p'jsecl  by  the 
subject  assigned  to  us  for  discussion  If  I 
attempted  to.  many  of  you  wouid  disacree. 
You  would  also  dlsajfree  with  any  definition 
of  security  in  the  home.  I  sviK^est  that  we 
stand  under  the  shelter  of  our  disciplined 
society  for  a  moment  and  watch  the  straws 
which  are  carried  alon^  in  the  hurricane  of 
our  amazing  development  for  an  indication 
of  Its  direction  and  intensity. 

The  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
le'  /  Income  taxes  became  the  law  of  the 
land  in  1913.  The  normal  tax  that  year 
was  1  percent  on  Incomes  over  *4.tioo  and 
graduated  up  to  8  percent  on  incomf's  o-.er 
S500.000.  In  1960  the  normal  tax  was  18  per- 
cent after  allowable  deductions  and  grad- 
uated up  to  a  maximum  of  91  percent.  The 
Federal  budget  In  1913  was  W84  755,276  20. 
Today  It  Is  In  excess  of  seventy-one  billions. 
Tbe  Federal  debt  consisted  of  a  small  issue 
of  bonds  to  secure  bank  circulatiun.  Today 
the  debt  Is  two  hundred  and  sixty  billions, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  University  of  Culi- 
fomla  has  more  students  than  were  enrolled 
in  all  the  imlverslties  of  the  land  in  1913. 

We  have  fought  two  great  wars  and  the 
world  looks  to  us  to  keep  It  out  >  f  the  •htrd. 
In  the  last  few  years  we  have  developed  a 
national  plan  for  social  security.     In  addl- 


•;  ,n  our  li.dustry  ha;  generally  accepted  the 
;  inciple  that  it  is  good  business  for  Industry 
•  'akr  c.ir»  of  I's  own  and  has  adopted  prl- 
va..e  plans  for  augmented  old-age  pensions, 
hospltali/ation,  sK-k  benefits  unemployment 
insurance  paid  vacations,  the  40-hour  week, 
etc  'Ihp  cost  ol  thfse  beneflls  is  a  part  of 
the  co.'-t  '1  the  prixJuction  of  tfoods  and 
?e.  rices  and  tiiere  is  no  ether  source  wlach 
ran  provide  it.  The  cost  of  these  so-called 
jringe  henetits  amounts  on  the  average  to 
atxiut  17  J  wrc^nt  of  our  industrial  payroll 
and  our  s<'aie  of  wa^^es  is  the  highest  ever  to 
exist 

Time  and  space  do  not  permit  even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  the  expansion  of 
governmental  activities,  I  Just  ask  y.  i  to 
think  of  them  SufTlre  it  to  say  tliat  we  have 
achieved  great  benefits  for  the  msss  cf  our 
people  without  nnttonal  soolaUzntion  and 
without  eUmina'ine  the  risht  of  man  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  hi:-  labor. 

It  t.'^  no'  for  us  to  say  that  socialism  has 
:  iiled  m  England  We  don't  know  what 
'..o.se  pe<iple  want,  but  we  are  reliably  in- 
: -rmed  that  the  sick  have  trouble  in  getting 
medical  attention  that  labor  produces  less 
ar.d  ye's  less,  that  the  people  are  c^ld  and 
hungry,  and  that  the  Empire  Is  dismtegrat- 
\:\f  Their  effort,  however,  is  valuable,  for 
they  iire  effectively  demonstrating  to  us  that 
prospen'.y  and  security  cannot  be  achieved 
by  means  <  f  panaceas,  inflated  currency  and 
confi.scatory  taxes,  and  that  security  for  the 
tamily  must,  like  the  house  it  lives  in,  be 
built  from  the  ground  up  and  not  from  the 
^'Kj  down  In  our  generation  we  have  wit- 
nes.scd  currency  inflations  which  have  de- 
stroyed families  and  great  nations,  and  it  has 
'.^een  ever  thus. 

.^nd  so  I  come  back  to  the  subject  of  our 
discussion — to  our  first  American  business- 
men who  believed  in  elementary  arithmetic, 
who  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
iminity  depended  upon  the  security  of  the 
lamily  and  the  family  security  depended  In 
a  large  m.easure  on  family  enterpri.se.  and 
that  it  IS  a  governments  function  to  pro- 
teit  this  security.  I  reaffirm  my  belief  In 
th  soundness  of  these  precepts,  that  family 
security  everywhere  means  prosperity  for  all, 
and  it  is  based  on  secxirity  of  productive 
ofportunlty  and  a  sound  national  ecunumy. 


Importation  of  Mexican  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

Of   NEW   MEXICO 

IX   THE  Si'NATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Wetback,"  relating  to  the  Mex- 
ican labor  importation  bill,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wa.shington  Post  this 
morning. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Che  Record, 
a^.  follows; 

Wetback 

The  Presidents  reluctant  approval  of  the 
E'.lender-Poage  Mexican  labor  importation 
bill  puts  a  mistaken  gloss  on  a  pl?ce  of  sec- 
tional and  special  Interest  legislation  of  the 
very  worst  kind.  As  it  stands,  It  is  a  naked 
subsidy  tor  s  limited  number  of  large-scale 
Southwestern  growers  and  food  processors. 
It  flies  in  the  face  of  every  warninc  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
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en  Migratory  Labor.  It  contains  no  adequate 
safeguards  against  the  illegal  entry  of  a  fresh 
fl(X)d  of  poverty-stricken  Mexican  farm  work- 
ers— "wetbacks"  as  they  are  commonly 
called — or  against  leaving  legally  admitted 
Mexican  workers  stranded  here  to  aggravate 
the  already  serious  American  migratory  farm 
labor  problem. 

The  President  made  his  own  misgivings 
about  the  measure  quite  plain.  "I  could 
i.o.t  have  given  my  approval  to  this  act."  he 
said,  "had  I  not  been  assured  by  congres- 
sional leaders  that  supplementary  legislation 
and  appropriations  would  receive  prompt 
consideration  at  this  session  "  We  hope  that 
the-e  assurances  will  be  realized.  We  have 
our  fingers  cros-sed.  however,  in  the  light  of 
the  act's  legislative  history.  The  stalwart 
eff- rts  of  Senators  Chavez.  Douglas,  and 
HCMPHREY  to  incorporate  rational  .saleguards 
were  either  defeated  on  the  floor  or  Jettisoned 
in  conference.  Even  Senator  Dougla.s' 
amendment,  providing  for  a  flue  and  prison 
sentence  for  employers  of  Illegal  aliens,  was 
stricken  by  the  conference  committee  In 
Its  place  a  meaningless  substitute  was 
adopted  permitting  the  contracting  of  Mexi- 
can wetbacks  who  have  been  in  this  country 
for  more  than  5  years.  The  measure  serves, 
in  short,  to  legalize  the  wetbacks  already 
here  and  to  bring  In  more  of  these  helpless 
people. 

Four  supplementary  measures  are  sought 
bv  the  President:  (1)  legislation  providing 
penalties  lur  harboring  or  concealing  aliens 
who  have  entered  this  country  illegally; 
{21  authorization  for  Immigration  officials 
to  inspect  places  of  employment  without  a 
warrant:  (3)  appropriations  to  step  up  the 
enforcement  work  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service;  (4)  funds  for  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  of  the  Cabor  Depart- 
ment to  survey  market  needs  and  recruit 
workers  to  fill  these  needs.  The  last  of  the.se 
is  indispensable  if  any  solution  of  the  mlgra- 
tiiry  farm  labor  problem  is  to  be  reached. 

Unless  the  supplementary  measures  re- 
que.sted  by  the  President  are  adopted,  the 
Mexican  migrants  and  dom.estic  farm 
workers  will  both  suffer.  Mexican-American 
relations  can  only  be  Impaired  by  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  ruthless  exploitation  of 
Mexican  workers  which  has  taken  place  In 
the  past.  And  the  establishment  of  decent 
wages  and  wTjrking  conditions  necessary  to 
afra'-t  American  farm  workers  will  be  frus- 
trated. In  the  interest  of  good  neighbc:-rli- 
ness  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  well  as  In 
the  interest  of  American  agricultural 
workers— and  the  long-range  interest  of 
agricultural  employers — Coiiiiress  ought  to 
adept  the  President's  recommeiidations 
without  delay. 


European  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNECT  ictrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remark- 
able column  of  July  7  in  the  New  York 
Times  wTitten  by  Anne  OHare  McCor- 
mick.  She  is  quite  right  in  her  refer- 
ences to  Mr.  Paxil  Hoffman  and  his  efforts 
along  the  lines  now  advocated  by  Gen- 
eral Elisenhower.  My  own  background 
with  the  British  economy  makes  me  un- 


derstand why  Q«neral  Rsenhower's  ap- 
peal was  not  more  warmly  applauded  by 
the  English  speaking  union  in  London. 
Yet.  he.  like  Paul  Hoffman,  who  advo- 
cating proposals  which  seem  to  me  es- 
sential for  the  future  of  Western  Eu- 
rope— proposals  for  sweeping  away  the 
barriers  that  divide  Europe,  proposals 
which  were  heard  for  the  most  part  in 
silence,  according  to  the  New  York  Times 
London  correspondent. 

I  ask  permission  to  insert  this  column 
by  Mrs.  McCormick  not  only  because  of 
the  rare  insight  which  is  characteristic 
of  her  columns,  but  because  of  the  high 
praise  which  is  implicit  in  her  column 
for  General  Eisenhower,  and  for  his 
present  leadership,  Mrs.  McCormick 
comments  that — 

Seldom,  If  ever,  has  Generfil  Elsenhower 
spoken  so  forthrightly  on  a  political  theme. 
•  •  •  His  address  in  L  .:don  wa^.  not  one 
of  his  spontaneous  utterances  *  '  '.It 
surprised  and  discomfited  his  hearers  be- 
cause he  was  saying,  in  eflfcct.  that  unity  was 
the  missing  ingredient. 

Paul  Hoffman,  in  an  address  of  com- 
parable historic  significance,  called  for 
integration.  General  Eisenhower  now 
calls  for  unity,  and  he  points  out  that 
European  unity  would  mean  early  inde- 
pendence of  aid  from  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  column 
by  Mrs.  McCormick  is  one  of  the  most 
important  newspaper  columns  or  reports 
which  I  have  ever  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Missing  Element  in  Eltuope's  DtincNsi 
(By  Anne  OHare  McCormick) 
Those  who  listened  to  General  Eisen- 
howers appeal  for  European  unity  to  the 
Englls-h-Spenking  Union  in  London  were 
struck  by  the  fervor  with  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered and  the  coolness  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived. The  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Is  a  very 
popular  figure  In  Britain.  Hailed  by  Foreign 
Secretary  Herbert  Morrison  as  "the  first  citi- 
zen of  the  Atlantic."  he  was  tendered  the 
warmest  kind  of  personal  ovation  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  his  address.  But  his 
proposals  for  sweeping  away  the  barriers  that 
divide  Europe  "were  heard  for  the  most  part 
In  silence,"  reports  the  Times'  London  cor- 
respondent. Prime  Minister  Attlee  limited 
his  comment  to  remarking  that  "it  was  a 
speech  of  wide  sweep"  which  needed  careful 
study.  The  general  press  reaction  reflected 
Mr.  Morrisons  cautious  view  that  the  At- 
lantic organization  should  take  precedence 
over  the  unity  General  Elsenhower  had  in 
mind. 

Even  Winston  Churchill,  whose  name  the 
American  invoked  as  the  sponsor  of  the  Idea 
of  United  Europe,  responded  with  unusual 
reserve.  The  first  step  toward  the  goal,  he 
said,  was  solidarity  between  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States.  The 
unification  of  Etu-ope  was  "the  second  stage," 
he  asserted,  and  could  be  founded  only  upon 
the  first. 

aamsH  isouiTiONisM 

It  Is  quite  obvious.  Indeed,  that  even  the 
Immense  prestige  that  General  Eisenhower 
commands  In  Europe,  and  especially  In  Brit- 
ain, could  not  arouse  enthusiasm  in  a  BrltUh 
audience  for  the  cauae  he  pleaded.  Other 
American  advocates  of  European  vmlon.  In- 
cluding Paul  Hoffman,  have  run  into  the 
same  resistance.     The  Labor  government  U 


opposed  on  principle  to  any  turrender  of 
sovereignty  that  might  restrict  state  controls 
and  Impinge  on  lu  domestic  program.  And 
while  Conservative  leaders  support  a  unified 
Europe  in  theory,  when  It  comes  down  to 
cases  they  shy  away  from  the  practical  stejM 
that  would  make  it  possible. 

Tile  British  attitude  toward  the  Council 
of  Europe  and  the  Schuman  plan  is  based 
neither  on  party  differences  nor  ctmcern  for 
the  partnership  of  the  Commonweiillh. 
which  is  strong  and  close  enough  to  permit 
Britain  to  make  any  ether  lies  her  interests 
dictate  Her  reluctance  to  Join  Euripe 
sprinKs  from  a  feeling  not  unlike  the  old 
American  isolationism,  and  equally  out- 
dated--a  feeling  that  she  does  not  belong  to 
the  continent  and  does  not  wish  to  be 
"federated"  into  it. 

General  Ei.senhower  understands  British 
sentmif  r.t  as  well  as  anybtxly.  He  was  luUy 
aware  that  he  was  striking  an  unpopular 
note  when  he  addret^ed  the  representative 
audience  gathered  to  welcome  him  and  bear 
witness  to  .^nglo-Amerlcan  friendship  ou  the 
eve  of  the  Fotirth  of  Jul? .  It  took  courage 
to  lake  John  Bull  by  the  horns,  so  to  speak, 
and  cume  out  boldly  for  a  project  that  has 
been  smothered,  he  said,  by  ■"procrastination, 
timid  measures,  slow  steps,  and  cautious 
measures." 

Seldom,  If  ever,  has  General  Elsenhower 
spoken  so  forthrightly  on  a  political  theme. 
It  can  be  taken  lor  granted  that  he  did  not 
speak  without  purpose.  His  address  in  Lon- 
don was  not  one  of  hla  spontaneovis  utter- 
ances; It  was  carefully  prepared.  It  sur- 
prised and  discomfited  his  hearers,  t>ecau»e 
he  was  saying  in  effect  that  unity  was  the 
missing  Ingredient  in  the  compound  he  l» 
commissioned  to  weld  together. 

He  made  it  very  clear  that  he  waii  not  re- 
ferring to  unity  In  the  abstract  sense  of 
common  purpose  and  combined  action  in 
emergency,  but  to  a  workable  European  fed- 
eration that  would  do  away  with  territorial 
fences,  tariffs,  the  costly  encumbrances,  snd 
duplicated  burdens  Imposed  by  a  multiplic- 
ity of  national  governments. 

AN  ACT  or  FArrH 

But  it  was  as  commander  of  a  multina- 
tional defense  force  that  his  appeal  was  n.ost 
significant  General  Eisenhower  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  spirit  of  cooperation  he  has  en- 
countered in  his  task:  "I  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  surmount  even  the  formi- 
dable obstacles  Imposed  on  us  by  the  politi- 
cal facts  of  present-day  Europe."  But  In 
this  act  of  faith  he  added  a  warning  that 
reveals  why  he  appealed  for  British  support 
in  achieving  European  unity.  "With  the 
handicaps  of  enforced  division.  It  la  clear 
that  even  the  minimum  essential  security 
effort  win  seriously  strain  the  reeovurct*  of 
Europe." 

This  Is  not  the  American  speaking,  though 
he    observes    that    European    unity    would 
mean  early  Independence  of  aid  from  Amer- 
ica.   This  is  the  organieer  of  NATO,  express- 
ing R  conclusion  forced  on  him  by  his  expe- 
rience in  working  to  create  a  unified  defense 
system.     He  U  not  urging  European  union 
as  a  political  ideal  or  an  ecouc*mlc  necessity, 
like  Winston  Churchill,  Paul  Eeynaud,  Paul- 
Henrl  Spaak,  Paul  Hoffman,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished adiocates  of  the  concept.     Gen- 
eral   Elsenhower   argues,   with    a  conviction 
that  Impels  him  to  challenge  British  opin- 
ion, that  union,  real  and  practical  union.  U 
the  first  necessity  of  European  security.    HU 
words  must  be  read,  moreover.  In  connection 
with  the  shift  In  American  poUcy  In  regard 
to  German  rearmament.     The  Idea  of  a  Eu- 
ropean army  U  gaining  ground,  not  for  the 
French  reason  of  preventing  the  formation 
of  an   Independent   German   force,   but   be- 
cause It  Is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
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that  tlM  plan  offera  the  b«t  way  or  coordi- 
nating national  unlta  and  forming  tha 
united  defenae  fro.  t  General  Elaenhower  la 
laboring  agalnat  enonnoua  national  obsta- 
cles to  put  together. 


MjitckkM    Fwcst    SaTcd    by    a    Great 
GtBea  aad  a  Great  CoscretsmaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


CF 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  cALUTiRmji 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 
Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  m  our  Ricord  a  news  story 
from  the  New  York  Times,  which  de- 
cT\bcs  the  beautiful  primeval  pine  forest 
in  CaUfomia  which  it  now  appears  will 
be  preserved.  I  am  also  asking  that  ^e 
include  an  article  by  Florabel  Muir. 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  M.J-- 
ror  on  July  12.  1951.  Florabel  Muir  is 
an  excellent  writer,  and  her  column  is 
a  favorite  one  In  Los  Angeles. 

Although  many  persons  deserve  credit 
for  helping  to  save  the  majestic  pne 
forest.  I  believe  all  wUl  feel  that  two  men 
are  more  responsible  than  others  for  ^Jae 
success  <rf  this  worthy  endeavor.    First 
and  foremost  is   the  threat  Caliloroia 
statesman.  Mr.  John  B.  Elliott,  whose 
many  outstanding  services  are  too  nu- 
merous to  describe  tn  these  brief  re- 
marks.    Congress  can,  however.  cUiim 
some  part  in  shaping  his  attitude  toward 
putdte  matters,  because  earlier  in  his  life 
he  represented  Uie  Associated  Pres.s  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.    The  other  per- 
son I  feel  I  am  justified  in  singling  out 
for  praise  is  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Chit  HourotLD.  who  has  spent  many 
hours  during  many  busy  da3«  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  Indispensable  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  the  preservation  plans.    Mr. 
HouraXA  is  loved  and  respected  by  all 
Callfornlans.    He  Is  noted  for  his  sincere 
and  conscientious  service  to  the  people 
whom  be  represents.    Certainly  he  has 
good  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  pait  in 
saving  the  great  pine  forest.    California 
Is  proud  of  our  Congressman  for  doing 
this,  and  proud  of  John  B.  Elliott  for 
belxig  the  prime  mover  in  the  long  and 
sometimes  discouraging  fight  to  prevent 
destruction  of  a  forest  which  can  be 
matched  no  place  In  the  world. 

An  unusual  Incident  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  conservation  diive. 
Mr.  Gene  Wilbur,  then  a  member  of  Mr. 
Elliott's  staff,  was  anxious  to  find  a  1927 
Federal  statute,  providing  for  transfer 
to  the  State  of  California  of  a  corridor 
area  between  the  North  Calaveras  Park 
and  ttie  propcaed  Scmth  Calaveras  Park. 
PtrtsmatiOy.  Mr.  Wilbur  was  not  a  ktw- 
yer  and  vent  alMnit  the  matter  by  actu- 
aDj  lookiixg  up  the  word  "Calaveras"  In 
tbe  Index  of  the  United  States  Code.  He 
was  not  surprised,  although  any  lawyer 
voukl  have  t>ecxi.  to  find  that  the  word 
was  In  the  IxMlex.  and  this  led  to  the  dls- 
eofvery  of  a  statute  passed  in  1909.  which 
statute    atfthorized"  tlie    Secretary    of 


Agriculture  to  preserve  part  of  this  great 
Calaveras  grove  by  giving  to  the  private 
oiraers  of  the  forest  equal  stumpaee  in 
other  areas  owned  by  the  Government. 
This  statute  has  proved  vital  to  the  con- 
servation effort— title  16.  United  States 
Code,  section  494.  It  became  a  law  dur- 
ing the  second  administration  ol  Th-^)- 
dore  Roosevelt,  and  at  a  time  when  Mr. 
James  Wilson  of  Iowa  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 

The  President  of  tbe  United  .state.';. 
the  Honorable  Harry  Truman;  t!:e  Sec- 
retary   of    Agr:culturp.    the    Honorable 
Charles  Brannan.  and  the  Governor  cf 
California,  the  Honorable  Earl  Warren. 
have  all  cooperated  to  earn.-  the  con^tr- 
vation  plan  forward  to  the  pre?e:;l  st.itje 
which  makes  complete  success  probable 
Dr   Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  thi^  iamou.^ 
conservationist,  has  b^^en  most  helpful. 
Dr.  Willard  G.  Van  Name  and  Mr   Irv- 
ing Brani  have  also  made  valuable  con- 
tnbudons.    There  are  many  others  whom 
I  would  like  to  mention  if  time  pei milled. 
The  matchless  trees  will  stand   a-  a 
monument  to  the  fine  people  who  hnve 
preserved  them  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Oi'  us.     I   should   like.   Mr.    Speaker,   to 
include  in  my  remark:s  at  this  point  the 
newspaper   story   and    article   which    I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
Pakk    Plan    Pressed    fob    ANCit.NT    PiNi-'i— 
TmEKS  IN  NoTiD  FoaEST  East  or  sa.s  Ftian- 
CI3CO  May  Be   Bought  foe  Use  as  Pcblic 
Kksesve 

Los  Ascojs.  July  H.—.K  3-year  ciimpaigii 
fostered  by  conservationists  from  coast  to 
coast,  to  preserve  a  uniqut^  st.ind  of  pine 
trees,  centuries  old.  In  California  took  on 
new  tmpetiia  tills  week  a«  netjuuations  weiu 
ahead  for  acqui.-iiUi.n  by  the  State  of  two 
key  uacts  of  land. 

The  trees  Inviilved  are  purple-barked  sugar 
pines,  some  towering  ajs  high  as  250  feet, 
with  cones  aa  much  ao  two  feet  long,  and 
dating,  quite  a  lew  of  them  from  bcr^re 
Columbus'  discovery  of  America. 

They  are  concentrated  principar.y  i 
400-acre  section  of  sequoia,  piue  and 
fore.st  120  miles  ea-t  cf  -San  Friui.  i.,c.  m 
StanlBlaus  River-Njrth  Fo.-lc  Gorge  «> 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  11. >.  -.-e 
\a  In  the  heart  of  the  gold-ru.sh  cojutry 
celebrated  by  Mark  Twdu  and  Bret  H.trie. 
and  Li  a  scant  25  miles  from  Anijels  Camp, 
the  scene  of  Twain's  J\implng  frig  cU.^sic. 
On  the  northwest  side  of  the  river  is 
Calaveras  State  Park,  comprlsln^  a  notaljie 
grove  of  sequoia  trees.  The  su^ar  p;ne^  lie 
southeast  of  the  river,  in  Beaver  Creek  Val- 
ley,  clOBe  to  aiuther  sequoia  tract,  in  an 
area  owned  partly  by  the  Goveriimeiu  and 
pa.'-tlv  by  private  mteyests,  prtnnpaliv  lum- 
ber companies. 

The  sugar  pines,  of  which  there  are  .-^tv- 
eral  ihoiisand  large  and  small,  are  a  tvpe 
now  found  only  In  southern  Ores-  n,  Cali- 
fornia and  lower  California,  the  State  ^  pen- 
insular offshoot  that  belongs  to  Mex.co 

ThU  stand,  which  quailfled  naturaa^ls 
haw  pronounced  the  flnect  known,  ls  on 
land  of  the  Pickering  Lumber  €>  rn  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo.,  major  owner  In  the-  t«  rr  i.ri 
•outheast  of  the  river. 

In  HH8  it  became  known  that  the  cor- 
poraUon.  In  lU  logging  operatiop.s  in  tl-.e 
BO-called  South  Sequoia  Grove,  waa  getting 
doaer  axKl  closer  to  the  sugar  pines. 

fftmrrcEN  HtrKmio  aches  in  the  phoject 
A   movement   to    pres«rve  them    a.*   a    wr 
memorial  park  was  started  by  John  B    El- 
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liott.  Los  Angeles  oil  operator.  Ti*  move- 
ment has  ealned  the  Eupport  of  xotea  of 
U>adlnK  outdoor  and  civic  organizations  and 
a  multitude  of  citlEens  in  California  and 
eLspwhere  The  leading  eastern  caTipaigner 
h.vs  been  Dr  Willard  O.  Van  Name,  a  retired 
rrember  of  the  .staff  of  the  Amerlcar  Mtiseum 
:    N,i-  ira'.   History,  in  New  York  City. 

At  the  same  time  other  groups  bigan  pro- 
ir.iUlng  3'ite  acquisition  of  the  en' ire  south 
trrnve  covering  about  1.900  acres.  a.s  a  icg- 
iral  addltl  n  to  the  State  park. 

The  lumber  concern  indicated  Its  willing- 
ness to  part  with  both  the  sequoia  and 
-  ijjar-pice  tract.s  for  suitable  comijensatlon. 

The  mtfrvening  3  years  have  bsen  occu- 
p'.ei!  with  complicated  negotiations  among 
•he  Srate  t>partment  of  Parks  anci  Beaches. 
Gov  Earl  Warren,  and  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

"CORBIDOa  "    TfiRX.   LIKXLT 

Tnls  week  a  somewhat  complicated  pro- 
cTfMTx  for  acquisition  of  the  desired  lands 
began,  to  laki'  shape. 

The  State  department  of  parks  and 
beaches  has  allocated  at>out  $1,CJO.OOO  for 
application  to  the  transaction. 

Govermr  Warren  has  just  forwarded  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture 
formal  application  for  the  transfer  of  1.200 
acre.s  of  federally  owned  land  between  the 
prtstn^  State  park  and  the  soutl  2iove.  to 
form.    ul;lmately,    a    connecting     'corridor." 

The  value  of  this  "corridor"  land,  li  waa 
announced,  can  be  applied  towa-d  the  re- 
quired matching  of  the  State's  outlay  for 
purchase  of  the  south  grove  cf  sequoias 
:rf  m  the  lumber  concern.  The  }rospecti%e 
size  A  this  transaction  has  been  conjectured 
lo  be  on   the  order  of  $1,750,000 

Meanwhile,  toward  ultimate  acculsltion  of 
the  BUgar-pine  tract,  an  arrangement  has 
been  outlined  whereby  the  lumber  inter- 
ests would  give  It  to  the  United  States  For- 
est .Service  In  return  for  ccmmerclally 
equivalent  Federal  tlmberland  close  by, 
whereupon  tbe  Forest  Service  :ould  turn 
the  pine  land  over  to  the  State. 

The  San  Francisco  regional  ofice  of  the 
Forest  Service  announced  this  week  that  it 
had  bl- <ked  out  tentatively  aii  exchange 
tract,  and  that  the  lumber  concirn  was  in- 
specting It  preliminary  to  "firm"  negotia- 
tions wuhin  possibly  a  fortnigh;. 


(From  the  l/?s  Aneeies  Mirror  cf  July  13. 
1951] 

Fl.OR.ABEL    MUIB    REPORTI^'G 

•■G-'*tin^    and   spending,    we    lay    waste    our 
hctirs: 
Lutie  we  see  In  Natiue  that  is  <  urs  " 

ThP^e  lines  by  'Wllllrtm  Wonlsworth  al- 
v.-;'.ys  C'.tne  to  me  when  I  tramp  hrou^h  >  ur 
Califorr.la  forests  and  particularly  I  think  cf 
them  wh-r-M  I  c(jntemplate  the  destruction  of 
our  stand  of  sugar  pine  trees. 

At  the  rate  they  are  being  ci.t  down  for 
pr  )t!t  we  11  have  none  left  In  to:),  too  short 
a  time  unless  friends  of  these  rare  and  beau- 
tiful trees  come  to  their  rescue. 

We've  saved  the  redwoods,  so  why  not  do 
something  for  the  sugar  pines? 

About  4  years  ago  John  B.  ClUott  (y-u 
wouldn't  think  he'd  give  a  darn  ;  bout  a  tree, 
he  <=  such  ft  practical  politician)  was  driving 
with  Representative  Sam  Yortt  thrc\igh  a 
lush  grjwth  of  these  pines  up  n  >rth  and  he 
fell  so  In  love  with  them  he  be?an  a  cam- 
paign to  stop  the  woodman's  ax. 

Being  practical,  he  didn't  Just  talk  Rbout 
It.  He  laid  out  about  160,000  if  his  own 
dough  in  the  campaign.  He  Is  i.tUl  trying, 
but  needs  help 

In  the  July  Westways  magazl  le  another 
lover  cf  the  sugar  plnea  reveals  himself.  He 
Is  Superior  Judge  WUllam  J.  Pilmer.  He 
took  the  time  from  his  busy  life  to  write  a 
lonK  article  on  these  treea  for  b   little  boy 
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named  Victcfr  Lanlnl.   1173   Nevada  Avenue. 

San  Jose. 

Tlie  kid  wrote  the  Judge  a  letter  saying: 
"Our  class  Is  studying  pine  trees.  I  read 
In  a  book  that  you  have  Information  on  what 
we  are  studying.  Would  like  it  very  much  If 
}uu  would  send  us  information  on  sugar 
pines  " 

Here  is  one  paragraph  Judge  Palmer  wrote: 
•'If  you  e\er  see  a  sugar  pine  standing 
somewhat  by  itself  on  a  ridgc  or  a  mountain 
crest,  so  It  Is  silhouetted  against  a  blue  sky. 
with  a  white  cloud  here  and  there,  the  arms 
of  the  tree  reaching  out  as  if  they  were  try- 
ing to  touch  the  horiTOii.  and  from  theu-  tips 
the  long  cones  hanging  like  Christmas-tree 
ornamen's.  you  will  see  a  picture  of  such 
strikins  beauty  It  will  never  leave  your 
memory." 

V'ictor  Lanlnl  Isn't  likely  to  be  a  boy 
who'll  be  hanging  around  street  corners 
smoking  marljuan..  He'll  be  seeing  much  m 
nature  that  is  his  and  will  trr.iw  into  a  good 
citizen  because  of  this  intere.-it. 


Reign  of  Terror  in  Hungary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF   CCNNEtTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  remark- 
able dispatch  from  the  chief  foreign  cor- 
re.spondent  of  the  New  Yoric  Times.  Mr. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger.  This  dispatch  gives 
further  information  on  the  terror  let 
loo.se  i  1  Hungary  by  the  mass  deporta- 
tK.ns  of  pensioners,  small  merchants 
Intellectuals,  priests,  cla.ss  enemies,  and 
former  civil  servants  followire  a  notice 
of  from  5  to  24  hours.  I  first  called  this 
terror  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
through  a  letter  from  Mr.  Las?.lo  Boros. 
distinguished  editor  of  Ameri-Kai  Mag- 
yarsac,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\va^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

HVNGARIAN    IN    A   LmES  DEFIES   ReDS  To   HaIL 

THE  Free  World — Cite,s  Friendship  or  Peo- 
ple FOR   WE.ST  M-D  POINTS  TO   DEPORTATIONS 

From  Bud\pest 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

P.^Ris  July  5.— There  are  very  few  chinks 
In  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  It  Is  rare  that  an 
hone.st  breeze  blows  through  In  a  westerly 
direction.  For  this  reason,  it  Is  of  Interest 
to  publish  excerpts  of  a  letter  received  by 
this  correspondent  from  a  Hungarian  who 
had  the  temerity  not  only  to  type  out  his 
thoughts  but  to  arrange  for  their  posimg  to 
the  free  world. 

He  goes  by  the  name  of  Gustav  Magyar, 
and  explains  that  this  is  not  his  real  name. 
Hi,<-  missive,  dated  Debreczen,  June  25.  was 
postmarked  from  Budapest,  June  28,  with  a 
patently  false  return  address.  It  was  typed 
out  carefully  In  Hungarian. 

It  commences  with  the  following  clause, 
perhaps  pompously  worded,  taut  nevertheless 
heartrending.  If  one  considers  the  risks  taken 
by  Mr.  Magyar,  formulating  his  thoughts  In 
a  country  town  rigidly  ruled  by  the  Commu- 
nist police: 

'"Wanting  to  address  a  great  and  free  Na- 
tion  of   humanity,   the   soul   feels   as   If   it 


had    reached    halfway    between    earth    and 
God." 

The  text  Itself  covers  36  tiny  pages  of  thin 
paper.  It  is  sent  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and.  in  a  separate  note  In 
English,  the  author  explains  that  It  contains 
the  friendship  and  good  wishes  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  to  the  American  pet^ple  for  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Requesting  that  the  New  York  Times 
should  publish  his  views  In  Its  July  4  issue, 
the  author  expresses  "the  gratitude  of  the 
Hungarian  pecijjle  to  your  newspaj^er  lor 
tiie  services  and  helps  (.vio  bemti  dune  m 
these  days  " 

CITES   FHIEND-jHIP  FOR  UNITED  STATIS 

What  type  of  rnes.«;ii.'e  docs  thus  anonymo'.is 
Hi;ni:arian  friend  wi.'^h  to  communirnte  to 
the  American  people''  H?  stresses  that  the 
Huns-'urians.  "with  the  exceptlin  rf  thove 
few  who  endeavor  to  plant  forenrn  Ideas 
and  foreign  hatred  in  our  soul,"  feel  friend- 
sliip  toward  all  peojjles  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  United  States  and  "do 
not  wish  to  be  involved  In  war  aiia'n.-t  any 
nation,  r.elthtr  American  nor  Yu? .-'^'3v." 
"God  v.-iinesses  the  .sincerity  of  this  .st:i'e- 
ment. "  he  adds 

He  then  draws  certain  comparisons  be- 
tween the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  Com- 
munist Hungary  and  the  democrat iC  Ur.lt ed 
Strifes.     For  example,  he  dares   to  fiatr: 

"We  believe  that  it  would  be  excluded  In 
the  United  States  tliat  100,000  people  >hculd 
be  deported  from  the  capital  without  any 
legal  Judement.  simply  because  they  are  la- 
beled  'undesirable   elements. '  " 

Precisely  sucli  a  sad  forced  emigration  's 
now  being  conducted  in  Bucajie.'-t  by  tlie 
police  of  Matyas  Ra::osi.  Huiigarian  Com- 
munist leader. 

As  Mr  Magyar  contetids.  "pensioners,  small 
merchants,  intellectuals,  priests,  class  ene- 
mies and  form^er  civil  .servants  have  been  de- 
ported following  a  notice  of  from  5  to  '24 
huurs. 

"They  are  only  allowed  to  talie  a  few  neces- 
situs  with  them."  he  write,;,  "They  are 
stuffed  into  cattle  ca^s  and  first  deport'?d  to 
di.stant  region.s  of  ourcountrj  on  an  initial 
pre  text  of  population  transfers,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  aim  is 
'liquidation.'  '" 

Mr.  Magyar  asiis  If  this  does  not  inrieed 
violate  paragraph  C  of  the  second  article  of 
the  United  Nations  Convention  outlawing 
genocide,  which  Communist  Hun-zary  suned. 
Then,  after  thousands  of  pathetic  woids,  he 
adds: 

"We  are  aware  that  in  the  United  States  no 
forced  labor  exists.  There  are  no  concentra- 
tion camps.  The  American  economic  svftem 
doesn't  rely  on  the  work  of  ten  to  fifteen 
million  forced  lal>ircrs. 

•"We  wait  for  the  new  Lincoln  to  be  born 
in  Asia  who  will  liberate  these  unhappy  peo- 
ple. We  wonder  if  at  such  a  time  a  new 
Liberia  will  'c.  created  where  those  lii>erated 
slaves  will  be  permitted  to  form  a  new 
state. 

"We  are  aware  that  an  American  citizen 
doesn't  need  a  police  permit  and  that  the 
Am.ericar  people  do  not  require  the  right  to 
eat  meat,  the  right  to  wash  with  soap,  and 
the  right  to  live  in  the  Capital  City;  that 
there  are  no  food-ration  tickets. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  se- 
cret fwllce  or  political  police  is  approximately 
as  large  In  size  as  the  Army.  We  also  know 
that  in  America  there  Is  no  need  to  stage 
trials  against  memt>ers  of  the  Government, 
general  or  church  dignitaries  such  as  are 
taking  place  in  certain  other  coimtries. 

"Finally  we  do  not  believe  that  problema 
of  education,  of  art.  and  of  music  are  resolved 
In  the  United  States  either  by  the  Demo- 
cratic or  the  Republican  Party. 
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"We  also  know  that  in  the  United  ■'tate« 
a  free  economic  system  is  in  force,  that  the 
American  worker  lalx>rB  only  40  hours  weekly 
and  gets  for  this  a  sufllcleni  suiary  and 
doesn't  have  to  volunteer  free  hours  of  work. 

"We  know  that  the  American  miner  t>Iten 
earns  more  than  cabinet  ministers  m  certain 
European  lands.  We  hear  that  an  American 
workini;mau  can  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  with  a 
days  wages  •  •  •  We  ha\e  also  heard 
about  the  strength  and  independence  of  the 
American  unions. 

"We  consider  tliat  30.000.000  automobiles, 
e.'i, 1)00, 000  radio  receivers.  S.ofi'J.tKiO  ti-levi- 
sl'in  .sets,  and  4.00t),(X)(,)  teiephoneh  are  n,it 
the  exclusive  pri  ilege  of  the  ruling 
classics,      •      •      •" 

lENTIO-NS    KOREAN     WAR 

"We  know  :.0o'.e  all  that  the  -\nierlcan 
people  iiave  KiM  several  thi,>usund  iierotti  wl'io 
fell  m  Korea  for  the  defen.se  of  pence  and 
for  liie  reaUziition  of  the  prlncljiles  of  the 
United  Nations 

"We  know  what  a  trenienduui*  effort  and 
wh.Ht  sacrifices  the  American  people  liave  ex- 
perienced for  victory  In  World  War.*  I  and  II 
to  vanr^uisli  dlct.ntorshlp  and  at^ure  victory 
ol  freedom  lor  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia." 

It  is  unposhlble  tor  practical  reaFous  of 
space  to  cite  im  .e  than  a  fraction  of  the 
tragic  opinions  Mr,  Magyar  ris'Ked  hU  life  to 
send  to  the  west  But  his  faith  li.  clearly 
and  unswervingly  attached  to  one  prediction. 

■  A  few  fanatics  have  the  vision  of  forcing 
millions  and  millions  to  live  according  to 
their  prlncipl'-s.  to  keep  mlllion.s  and  mil- 
Iijns  under  arms  The  vision  of  this  limited 
group  means  the  deportation,  tlie  liquida- 
tion of  millions  and  millions. 

"But  we  know  that  this  vision  will  never 
come  true.     It  is  impossible. " 


The  Christian  Answer  to  Communist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or    NEW    JEBSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1951 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Spf?aker,  by  unani- 
mous con.sent.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  a  sermon  recently  preached  in 
the  Central  Bapthst  Church,  of  MlUville, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Reverend  Everett  Gary 
Chmmings  This  thoughtful  approach 
to  the  problem  of  communism  has  been 
met  with  wide  acceptance  and  enthusi- 
asm in  southern  New  Jersey,  and  1  in- 
clude it  for  the  Information  of  the  mem- 
bership: 
The  Christian  Answer  to  CoMMtrNtsT  Ao- 

GEEssioN    (Is.\UH    59:1U;    Zechabuh   4  6. 

7    2  Chronicles  7:  14) 

In  the  year  1848  Karl  l&arx  and  Prederlch 
Engies  began  their  now  famous  Conununlst 
manifesto  with  the  words :  "There  ta  a  specter 
now  haunting  Europe — the  specter  of  com- 
munism." Today,  a  century  later,  that 
sf>ecter  Is  haunting,  not  Juat  Europe,  but 
the  whole  world.  CommtinUm  1«  on  th» 
march,  and  it  is  marching  to  war.  It  Is 
marching  in  Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania, 
Czechosloyakla.  East  Oermmny,  Tnace.  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Iran.  It  is  marching  In  China, 
Korea,     Burma,     Malaya,     the     Philippines. 
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Tibet.  Jmp«n.  and  In  many,  many  other  rui- 
tlona  of  the  earth.  Evwywhere  tcAM.  heir 
the  tread  of  Ita  armed  feet  and  eTcryone 
wtindcn  what  Uea  ahead. 

Oiir  reaponae  to  the  specter  of  conununlara 
haa  ctften  been  that  of  children  running 
panic-atnckcn  from  a  haunted  houae — a  rt- 
■ponaa  compounded  of  terror,  hysteria,  and 
tear.  Such  a  reaponae  ia  dangeroua  b«cauf« 
frishtencd  people  are  not  capable  of  makiig 
IntclUcent  dectalona  or  of  adopting  atern  ard 
eonalatant  poUclea  to  combat  the  evU. 

The  flrat  answer  to  communlam.  then,  la 
to  dlteat  It  of  tta  ipectral  qualltlea — to  see  it 
aa  It  raally  la  and  to  understand  It  fully.  !3r 
communlam  la  not  an  Invisible  ghoetly  po^iir. 
It  la  a  nKJ^ement  created  by  man.  operated  oy 
man.  and  subject  to  the  same  UmltaUoaa 
and  fralltlea  aa  all  other  man-made  move- 
ments. 

KT«7«bere  in  the  democraclea.  particu- 
larly In  America,  do  we  find  oppoaltlon  to 
communlam:  but  there  la  en  amazing  Igr.o- 
ranoe  aa  to  what  communism  really  Is.  what 
It  betlevea,  how  It  works,  what  It  propoaea  to 
do.  and  the  eource  of  power  which  has  le<l  to 
ita  preaent  poaltlon  In  the  world.  Oppoaltlon 
to  It,  therefore,  la  often  blind  and  lU-n- 
foraed.  If  a  medical  doctor  la  to  comba:  a 
(llnnaan  Intelligently  be  muat  flrat  know  tJie 
nature  and  working  of  It.  With  that  Infor- 
mation in  mind  he  can  begin  to  fight  It.  So 
It  la  with  communism.  Therefore,  If  we  are 
to  apivtjach  the  Christian  anawer  to  Comniu- 
nlat  accreaalon  we  must  first  Inquire  w  lat 
pommiTniwn  really  Is,  what  It  stands  for.  tind 
what  it  propoaea  to  do, 

L    WHAT  18  COlCMXnraM.*      WHAT  DOaS 

rr  PBoroax  to  do? 

The  word  "eommunlam"  originally  referred 
to  systema  of  social  organization  under  which 
gooda  were  held  In  comr'xoa.  In  this  seiiae. 
aome  form  of  It  may  bt.  said  to  have  been 
practiced  by  the  early  Christians.  In  Acts  5 
we  have  the  tragl^-.  story  of  Ananias  iind 
Sapphlra.  The  Church  members  held  ail 
their  goods  In  common.  This  very  definitely 
waa  a  venture  Into  communlam.  but  It  soon 
faded  awny. 

Cooamunlam.  as  the  word  U  usually  used 
today,  haa  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
meaning.  It  refers  to  a  aoclety  In  which  the 
economy  Is  owned  by  the  state  and  con- 
trolled by  a  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 
or  the  common  people. 

Present  day  communism  Is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Industrial  revolution  of  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centurlea.  Aa  a  result  of 
that  revolution,  the  working  man  no  longer 
worked  In  his  own  shop  In  his  own  home. 
owned  hla  own  tools,  was  his  own  boas,  or  had 
any  right  to  the  products  of  his  own  latwrs. 
Be  began  to  feel  hlmaelf  almost  as  anony- 
moua  a  factor  In  the  proeeaa  of  production  as 
tlM  p««<'>»iiiwi  which  be  tended.  He  worked 
for  aomeone  elae  in  a  big  facttsr.  was  hud> 
dtod  into  filthy  aluma  and  industrial  areas, 
and  waa  paid  a  starvation  wage.  The  rich 
wera  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  were  get- 
ting poorer.  The  result  was  a  deep  and  seer- 
tng  dlecontent,  always  threatening  to  burst 
otit  In  open  Tioience. 

Such  people  found  ready  champions  in 
BLarl  Man  and  Prederich  Kngels.  In  1804 
Man  helped  found  the  International  Work- 
ingman's  Aasociatlon,  or  the  First  Interna- 
Uooal.  This  movement  was  the  predeceasor 
of  the  Bolabevlkl  Party  and  the  Comintern 
(t2i«  third  International)  under  Lenin.  In 
Ills  pamph'et  State  and  Revolution  (1917) 
X«nln  etated  flatly  "The  replacement  of 
11m  bourgeola  (^he  middle  claaa  of  people) 
tf  the  proletarian  suie  (the  wage-earning. 
lAhorlng  daaa)  is  tmposalble  without  a  vlo- 
lut  rvTOlutlon."    That  U  still  the  plan,  pro- 

purpose  and  procedure  of  the  Com- 

';  Pwty.    We  would  do  well  to  bear  this 

••  we  continue  with  thla  discussion. 

Communism,  tho  phllr-s'-phv  of  wi  r!d  r*'v- 
dutlon.   the  revolt   a^aiu^t   ihe   capuaii.>-t.e 


■yatcm.  and  vhe  determined  effort  to  stamp 
out  religion,  has  injrrown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  particularly  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Today  it  has  reached  the  projxir- 
tlona  of  a  world  menace  Today  nearly  half 
the  world  Ilea  In  slavery  behind  the  Com- 
munist curtain,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  i» 
threatened  by  the  awful  ghost  of  It  Com- 
munism Is  the  organized  effort  to  overthrow 
by  violence  the  greatest  triumverate  of  '.11 
hUtory— the  economic  principle  of  capl'a;- 
tsm.  the  political  principle  of  dem.)cracy. 
and  the  spiritual  principle  of  religious 
freedom. 

We  must  recognl?^  that  the  Korean  sf  na- 
tion and  the  march  of  communism  In  Ea<t 
Germany.    Iran,    Greece,    Italy,    China,    a-  d 
other    countries    are    not    disassociated    ar-.-i 
isolated   events.     They    are    ail    part    uf    o:.e 
great   world   revolution   which    1.3    belris;    In- 
stituted and  agitated  by  Communist  Russia. 
Russia   could   call   up<jn   her   satellites    In   a 
dozen  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
and  tomorrow  morning  the  world  would  .see 
a    dozen    more    Korean    situations      Ru.s.sla 
doesn't  have  to  start  another  world  war.  nnr 
does   she    have   to    declare    war    against    the 
United  Stales;  she  has  orJy  to  bide  her  time 
and   to  call   upon   her   sateUite.<:    to    start    a 
rebellion  which  will  involve  us  and  which. 
by    being    prolonged,    will    bleed    us    white. 
Then    when    we    are    reduced    to    Impctency. 
which  will  be  in  the  next  decade  and  a  half. 
or  stirely  berore  two  decades  have  p.if;.';ed.  If 
we  keep  on  going  as  we  are  g^nng  nt".v    -he 
can  sweep   pver   the   world   and   conquer   it 
without  losing  a  Russian  divlolcn. 

Communism  has  advanced  as  a  result  of 
promising  tw;  thln;?3  to  the  prcletarlat. 
These  things  wc  m-ost  knew  If  we  are  to  fl^ht 
It  intelligentlj-. 

1.  It  hat  prcmlFed  that  it  will  create  ;i  r.ew 
world,  a  new  social  order.  ;::  whlcli  ;u.-*i'-e 
and  brotherhood  are  enshrined  It  5  led^^'s 
a  8.x:iety  of  plenty  lor  everyone.  wiM-,  no 
unemployment,  no  Insecurity,  no  expl'^:'..-!- 
tion  of  man  by  man,  no  tamine  no  pc-sM- 
lencc.  no  sword,  no  racial  bitterness,  or  cl:i.ss 
hatred. 

2.  The  second  promise  that  communism 
makes  is  not  so  well  known  It  mu:'  bi» 
known  and  fully  understood  if  we  .ire  to 
combat  it  successfully.  It  pronUJ-es  i.^  r..'.ite 
a  new  man.  a  new  race  of  men  and  women. 
It  promises  to  liberate  man  irom  all  the  t  •.  ils. 
the  vlciousness.  and  the  weaknesses  .r.  ;  r^^s- 
ent  manifested  in  human  personali'y  The 
results,  it  claims,  will  be  a  new,  iiner,  n.  >-;ler. 
more  upright,  more  unselfish,  and  m^^re 
brotherly  man  lh.\n  the  world  h.^s  ever 
known  before. 

In  a  word,  communism  promises  ti  redeem 
mankind  from  sin  and  weakr.ess  and  to 
create  a  new  world  in  which  tne  redeemed 
man  shall  live.  Its  promises,  ycu  will  no^e. 
are  strikingly  similar  to  God  s  pKm  f  r  the 
human  race.  He  has  promised  i':\vA^:i 
Christ  to  make  a  new  man  and  through  that 
new  man  a  new  social  order.  Paul,  in  wnting 
to  the  Corinthians  (2  Corinthians.  5;  17). 
says-  'If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature;  old  things  have  ptissid  awiv,  be- 
hold, ail  things  have  become  new  '  The 
CommunUt  would  substitute  the  w^rd  'C-.ni- 
munlaf  fur  Christ  In  this  teoc:  ^^n-\  \\  'I'd 
read  It  (If  he  read  it  at  alli  Ulte  t;.;.s  If  -my 
man  be  a  Communist,  he  is  .v  ncA  ere. i:  ..re 
the  old  order  of  things  has  i\us:<cd  ,rA>i.. 
behold,  ail  things  have  become  new  C  ni- 
mtinlsm  la  Satan's  substr.uie  f^  ;■  C  cl  ^  sa.- 
vatlon. 

Communism  proposes  to  create  tii"  ne* 
man  and  the  new  8<5cial  order  by  w-rld  rev.i. 
Uitlon.  The  existinR  order  of  thln»;i  n.utit 
bt'  overthrown  Again  I  refer  you  to  Leni-.  ? 
Btatement  in  State  and  Revoiu'ion;  'The 
replacement  nf  the  b^^uni-eot?  ^Y  'h-  vr  .e- 
tarian  8tH''e  Is  irr'r'^««^i^!f  w.".'nit  a  violent 
re v  lu'. ion 


The  first  Ingredient  out  of  whi<'h  com- 
munism expects  to  make  Its  new  laan  and 
new  scclety  is  atheism.  Atheism  waa  the 
basic  axiom  ot  liarxlam  from  Its  concept  to 
its  termination.  Lenin.  In  hla  jamphlet 
Lenin  on  Religion,  begins  with  these  words: 
"Atheism  IS  a  fundamental  portion  of  Marx- 
Ism,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  scientific 
socialism  •'  Lenin  also  said:  "RellKlon  la  the 
opiate  of  society  "  One  cannot  be  a  Com- 
munist and  not  be  an  atheist.  Th€  first  in- 
stitution to  be  destroyed  by  the  Coramunlsta 
Is  the  church,  and  the  first  persona  to  be 
liquidated  are  the  Christians.  This  we  must 
remember  If  we  are  to  combat  It  siKcesafuUy. 
The  struggle  between  communism  and 
democracy  U  the  greatest  struggle  between 
li?ht  and  darkness,  righteousness  and  In- 
iquity. God  and  Satan,  that  has  ever  taken 
place  m  the  history  of  mankind. 

II     WHAT  IS  THI  CHaiSTTAN  ANSVOl  TO 

COMMXINIST    ACGRISSION? 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that  there  are 
Ju.-t  four  answers  to  the  menace  of  Com- 
munist aggression.  I  shall  not  dwell  at 
length  upon  the  first  two,  but  shall  empha- 
size the  last  two  as  being  the  most  important. 
These  four  Christian  answers  are:  1.  Reason. 
2  resistance,  3.  repentance.  4.  revival.  Let 
us  look  at  them  for  a  few  mlnutej. 

1  Reason:  We  muat  face  the  ficts  about 
communism.  We  must  use  our  heads  and 
n.mcis  and  the  Intelligence  that  Almighty 
God  has  given  us.  We  must  learn  that  we 
cannot  compromise  with  It.  nor  can  we  ap- 
pea.<!e  It  It  Is  a  deadly  force  which  will  con- 
quer us  unless  we  conquer  it.  The  principles 
of  it  have  not  changed  from  Karl  Marx  to 
Joseph  Stalin — they  have  only  developed  and 
bn  ueht  forth  fruit.  Do  you  know  that  when 
Mr  Staasen  Interviewed  Mr.  Stalin  on  April 
9.  1947.  that  SUlin  said  to  Staasen:  'Lenin 
is  our  teacher,  and  we  Soviet  people  are  his 
disciples' "  Stalin  said  on  another  occasion; 
"I  am  only  a  disciple  of  Lenin,  and  It  is  my 
wh.  le  ambition  to  be  a  faithful  disciple." 

What  did  Leriln  teach?  In  addition  to 
teachlne  that  "religion  Is  the  opiate  of  so- 
ciety "  and  that  the  "replacement  of  the 
b<jurgeois  by  the  proletarian  state  Is  Im- 
piisslble  without  a  violent  revolution,"  he 
s.ild  in  hi-,  collected  works:  "As  Icng  as 
capitalism  and  socialism  remain  we  cannot 
live  in  peace.  Ir  the  end  one  or  the  other 
will  triumph — a  funeral  requiem  will  be  sung 
either  '  v-r  the  Soviet  Republic  or  over  world 
capitalism.  *  '  •  There  Is  no  alternative. 
Either  the  Soviet  Government  triumphs  in 
every  advanced  country  in  the  world,  or  the 
nicst  reactionary  imperialism  triumphs,  •  •  • 
There  is  no  middle  course"  In  his  last 
speech.  Lenin  said:  "Gather  strength  and 
•trike  the  bourgeois  as  is  necessary.  Striite 
u  only  in  the  chest  when  you  are  sure  of 
victory."  This  Is  the  man  and  this  is  the 
teaching  that  SUUn  so  devotedly  follows 
Let  us  answer  this  threat  of  communism 
first  of  all  by  facing  the  facts  about  it  and 
by  understanding  what  it  la  and  what  its  un- 
waverins:  policies  are. 

2  Resi.«tance;  I  shall  not  dwell  but  a 
pas.<lr.g  moment  here.  We  of  the  free  na- 
tt.ns  of  the  world  must  resist  communism 
\v;;cne''er  and  wherever  we  find  it.  This  must 
be  done  by  a  'h  trough  understar.ding  of  I's 
purpose?  by  an  unwavering  faith  and  trust 
\:\  Cr^d  and  by  the  force  cf  arm?.  I  beUe'-e 
tna;  tiie  United  Nations  was  rl;-ht  in  going 
t.  the  aid  cf  the  South  Koreans.  Unless 
the  iiee  nalious  of  the  world  fight  com- 
muuism  wherever  its  festering  sores  breal: 
out  it  will  overcome  us.  If  it  were  true  m 
Llucoin  9  day  that  "this  Nation  cannot  long 
remain  half  alave  ant*  half  free,"  it  is  equally 
true  t.xlay  that  the  world  cannot  long  re- 
main h!ilf  slave  and  half  free.  A  decade 
henre  It  will  be  all  sl;vc  or  It  w-.l  fce  all 
Jn  e. 


3.  Repentance.  Now  we  begin  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It 
is  known  that  communism  flourishes  best 
where  corruption  Is  most  rampant.  Just 
before  World  War  II  broke  out  In  Europe  In 
September  1939,  Winston  Churchill  said  In 
the  British  Parliament:  "The  clouds  of  war 
are  hovering  over  us  again  and  are  about  to 
breal:  upon  us.  When  the  war  does  come.  It 
will  be  the  Judgment  of  God  upon  us.  for  we 
have  sinned."  If  that  were  true  of  Britain 
then.  It  is  even  more  true  of  Britain.  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
today.  I  am  concerned  only  about  America 
jusi  now.  We  have  sinned.  We  have  broken 
God  8  laws,  we  have  cast  Him  out,  we  have 
prostituted  the  divine  law  upon  which  our 
culture  rests.  Let  me  cite  a  few  figures  for 
you. 

The  crime  reported  In  our  newspapers  in- 
volving rape,  murder,  robbery,  and  violence 
of  all  kinds  takes  $15,000,000,000  a  year  from 
the  American  Income,  Criminals  have 
reached  an  all-time  low  In  age  bracket. 
Teen-agers  now  comprise  the  largest  number 
of  criminals. 

Thirteen  billion  dollars  are  whisked  away 
by  the  gamblers  of  America  each  year,  and 
the  gambling  menace  Is  now  permeating  the 
home,  the  schools,  the  business  world,  and 
politics. 

Americans  are  the  most  drunken  people 
in  the  world.  Someone  estimated  awhile 
ago  that  60  percent,  or  about  eighty  million. 
of  our  people  drink  either  moderately  or 
heavily.  We  spent  98.000.000.000  a  year  on 
liquor  Think  how  much  good  could  be 
done  if  this  amount  were  spent  on  home 
and  foreign  missions.  There  are  2.500.000 
alcoholics  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  them  are  women,  and  many  are  mothers. 
Add  to  this  the  FBI  statement  that  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  problem  Is  Juvenile  delinquency; 
that  one  out  of  every  three  marriages  today 
ends  upon  the  rocks  of  the  divorce  court; 
that  Coronet  maga2lne  for  September  1950 
declared  that  there  are  8.000.000  homosexuals 
In  America;  that  an  estimated  10,000  babies 
are  born  Illegitimately  each  year;  that  the 
greatest  cause  of  Insanity  In  our  country  is 
syphilis:  that  the  estimated  coat  of  Insanity 
due  entirely  to  syphilis  is  In  excess  of  $500.- 
000.000  each  year;  that  the  latest  estimates 
Indicate  t'aat  500.000  new  cases  of  thia  disease 
appear  annually  in  the  United  States;  and 
that  more  than  1,000,000  new  cases  of  gonor- 
rhea are  treated  by  physicians  each  year. 
Add  to  all  this  the  true  and  terrible  revela- 
tions of  the  Kcfauver  crime  Investigating 
committee  and  we  don't  have  a  very  pleasant 
picture  to  behold. 

The    Russians    don't    have    to    attack    us. 
They  have  only  to  wait  10  or  15  years  until 
we  have  rotted  at  the  core  aa  the  result  of 
our  own  internal  moral  and  spiritual  corrup- 
tion.    It  Is  possible   that  this  great  Nation 
of   curs   will   fall.     We   are   no   more    highly 
favored  in  God's  sight  than  was  Israel  of  old. 
We  cannot  sin  and  get  away  with  it  any  more 
than  she  could.     Senator  Tobit  said  at  the 
New  York  crime  investigation  hearing:  "The 
only  thing  that  can  save  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  second  coming  of  Christ  ' 
On    March    14.    1951.    when    two    officials    of 
Kings    County,    N.    Y.,    described    efforts    of 
gamblers  to  corrupt  the  schcx.il  children  of 
Brooklyn.  Senator  Tobet  could  stand  it  no 
longer.'    With  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
he  quoted  from  Whlttier,  "Solution  there  is 
none,    save    In    the   heart   of    Christ    alone" 
Then   he  added;    "When  the  hearts   of  men 
and  women  are  toilched,  they  lake  their  In- 
spiration from  the  master  of  men.     Then  we 
will    have   a   righteous   and   a   new   America 
•     •     •     a  nation  In  which  dwelleth  right- 
eousness.    And.  before  God.  it  is  high  time." 
I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Senator  Tobit. 
Unies."*  we  repent,  we  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people    are   going   to   go  the   way   of   Egypt, 
Babylon.  Carthage,  Nineveh.  Greece.  Rome. 


and  tbt  Brltiah  Empire.    Never  waa  there  a 
greater  need  for  repentance  than  now. 

4.  Revival:  True  repentance  always  leada 
to  revival.  Whenever  the  Israelites  truly 
repented  of  their  sina  God  raised  up  a  de- 
liverer and  the  people  were  restored.  A  re- 
vival of  true,  bom-agaln  Christianity  la 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  fight  com- 
munlam and  live.  Communism  is  a  spiritual 
force  and  It  must  be  met  by  a  spiritual  force. 
Communism  Is  a  religion  and  it  must  be 
combated  by  a  religion.  The  thing  the 
Communist  hates  most  Is  the  true  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  because  It  Is  the  only  thing 
he  fears  and  the  only  thing  he  knows  can 
flght  him  successfully.  The  more  truly 
Christian  a  nation  is  the  lees  likely  it  la  to  be 
communistic.  There  are  evidences  that  a 
revival  may  come.  We  are  encouraged  by  the 
campaigns  of  Billy  Graham  and  others.  God 
la  giving  us  otir  last  chance.  Armageddon 
is  next  unless  the  revival  comes.  Yes,  Arma- 
geddon is  Just  around  the  corner  and  we 
don't  know  how  near  the  corner  is. 

This  revival  at  home  muat  take  the  form  of 
a  revived  and  greatly  Increased  missionary 
effort  abroad.  It  will  do  little  good  to  have 
a  revival  at  home  if  there  is  no  revival  abroad. 
It  must  be  a  world-wide  revival  or  It  will  be 
incomplete  and  inadequate. 

That  nation  that  has  conquered  com- 
munism more  than  any  other  land.  Japan, 
is  the  nation  that  has  more  fully  than  any 
other  country,  including  America,  employed 
the  only  means  of  combating  it  succesisfully. 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  repeatedly  called 
for  millions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  He 
appealed  constantly  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians  to  send  missionaries  and  evangel- 
ists to  tell  the  people  of  Japan  about  the 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  The  tragedy  of  his 
removal  is  not  so  much  military  and  political 
as  it  Is  spiritual.  The  one  man  who  did  more 
to  open  up  a  country  to  the  gospel  jf  Chris; 
than  man  since  Carey.  Judscn,  and  Living- 
stone has  been  called  home,  and  there  is  no 
one  to  replace  him  in  that  spiritual  capacity. 
Only  true,  born-agaln.  Christianity  saved 
Japan  from  the  fate  of  China,  and  only  born- 
agaln  Christianity  will  save  It  in  the  future. 
"It  must  be  of  the  spirit  If  we  are  to  save 
the  flesh." 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  the 
Christian  answer  to  Communist  aggression, 
which  I  believe  is  the  only  answer  to  11.     If 
the  Christian  answer  isn't  the  answer,  then 
there    Isn't    any.    and   we    are   doomed.     We 
must  answer  It  by  reason.     We  must  know 
what  It  is.  what  Its  background  Is.  and  what 
its  plan  for  the  future  Is.     We  must  answer 
it    by    resistance;    a    resistance    based    upon 
f-^lth  and  trust  In  God  and  upon  the  use  of 
a:i  the  armed  might  of  all  the  free  nations  of 
the  world.    We  must  answer  It  by  repentance 
of  our  sins.     No  deliverance  ever  comes  to 
those  who  do  not  repent.     And  we  must  an- 
swer it  by  revival — a  revival  of   true  born- 
agaln  Christianity — and  a  revival  of  mission- 
ary emphasis  on  a  level  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  Christian  history.     We  must  be  as 
zealous    in    proclaiming    the    gospe!   of    the 
saving  power  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Communist  is  In  proclaiming  the  gospel  of 
revolution.     It     is     revival     or     revolution. 
Christ  or  chaos.  Christianity  or  commurtUim. 
evangelism  or  enslavement,  life  with  Christ 
or   death   with   communism   for   the   whole 
world.     Ours  It  Is  to  choose  and  to  choose 
now.     It  Is  much  later  than  we  dare  to  think. 
"If  My  people,  which  are  called  by  My  name. 
shall  humble  .hemselves.  and  pray,  and  seek 
My  fatie.  and  tucm  from  their  wicked  ways; 
then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sins,  and   heal  their  land."     "Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  spirit,  aaith 
the  Lord  of  hosts." 

"My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men; 
My  strong  lance  thrusteth  s-jre: 
My  strength  is  a?  the  strength  of  ten. 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 


WHAT  icaxas  a  matiom  csxatt 

"Not  eerrled  ranks,  with  flags  unfurled. 
Nor  armored  ahlfM  that  gird  the  world. 
Not  hoarded  wealth,  nor  busy  mllla, 
Nor  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills. 
Not  sages  wise,  nor  schools,  nor  laws. 
Not  boasted  deeds  In  freedom  s  cause — 
All  these  may  be,  and  yet  the  state 
In  the  eye*  of  God  be  far  from  great. 
Thftt  land  ia  great  which  knows  the  Lord, 
Whoee  songi  are  guided  by  His  Word; 
Where  Justice  rulea  'twlxt  man  and  man. 
Where  love  controls  in  art  and  plan, 
^liere,  breathing  In  hii  native  air. 
Each  soul  finds  Joy  in  praise  and  prayer—* 
Thus  may  uur  country,  good  and  great. 
Be  God's  delight — man's  beet  utaie.' 

— Alfsander  Blackburn. 


How  C>ifrei$  aad  People  €«■  Be  Kept  ia 
Toack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EUSPRESENTATI V  E8 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Courier-Post  of 
July  II.  1951.  about  our  very  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  PrriK  W.  Rodino.  Ji.  If 
every  Member  of  Congress  did  as  he  did, 
there  is  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  that 
this  Congress  would  pass  a  much 
stronger  controls  bill  than  that  urged 
upon  us  by  our  President,  instead  of 
cutting  to  ribbons  the  one  before  us. 

How    CONCBESS    AND    PEOPU    CAM    Bi    KZPT    IN 
TotJCH 

That  was  something  more  than  a  publicity 
stunt  pulled  the  other  day  by  Representa- 
tive Pma  W.  RoDiNO.  J«.,  Congressman  fronn 
New  Jersey's  Tenth  Dlstrtct.  which  embraces 
part  of  Essex  County. 

The  publicity  Roomo  received  from  It  will 
not  do  him  any  harm,  ^ut  we  would  prefer 
to  believe  he  did  not  puVMt  for  that  reason, 
but  for  the  sounder  one  he  profeaaed.  which 
is  one  other  public  ofllcials  would  do  well 
to  emulate. 

That  was  to  find  out  the  reaction  of  the 
public — the  average  man  and  woman — by 
direct  personal  contact,  to  a  matter  of  public 
business  and  of  legtalation. 

In  this  caae.  the  matter  of  business  and 
legislation  was  prices  and  Inflation,  specifi- 
cally m  regard  to  meat. 

The  Congreaaman  knew  what  the  cattle 
growers  and  the  packers  and  distributors 
had  to  say  on  the  subject.  He  had  been 
kept  well  informed  of  their  views  by  llielr 
high-powered  lobbies. 

But  the  houaewife  and  meat  consumer 
have  no  comparable  'obby  to  operate  on  their 
behalf.  (Juat  aa  the  general  public  on  any 
item  of  legislation,  haa  no  comparable  lob- 
bies to  voice  its  views  as  against  the  views 
of  the  special  interests.) 

Roomo  wanted  to  find  out  what  the  public 
thinks  about  meat  {n-lces.  a*out  the  pro- 
posed roll-backs  on  beef,  and  so  on.  He  de- 
cided the  best  way  to  get  the  real  graaa-root 
facts  was  to  put  on  a  butcher's  apron  and 
work  behind  a  meat  counter  for  a  few  hours. 

And  that,  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  a 
•upermarkei,  is  what  he  did. 
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RoDiNO  found  out  that  hoi:»ewIvp»  uuanl- 
m(-u«ly  thought  piicea  wfre  tcxj  high. 
Ttoey  vere  in  Uvor  of  the  roll-backa. 
They  wwent  buylni?  expensive  tteaka  ex- 
cept ror  spccUl  occasions  which  were  (e-w 
a:id  lu  between,  and  weren't  going  to  a: 
present  prices 

They  have  learned  they  cnn  (?et  nlrng 
quite  nicely  without  them,  thank  you,  much 
as  they  would  like  to  have  them  on  the  table 
more  often. 

One  Congre«man's  findlnsp*  on  the  que-;- 
t»Gii  -nay  not  have  much  effect  on  the  currerit 
price  control  battle  In  Washington  and 
mlcht  not  In  any  similar  legislative  c*  n- 
irover»y. 

But  If  more  of  them  would  copy  Roc:mo  s 
direct  mtthcds  the  eflect  wuld  be  s-'  r.g  — 
and  benenclal 

The  public  would  be  servtd.  IhP  puhl'.c  -h.it 
hears  so  many  promises  a:  camp:iii;n  time 
but  so  seldom  sees  them  fuimied  slrapJy  be- 
esuae  It  ta  inarticulate  and  unorganized  com- 
pared with  the  highly  voc.>l  ar.d  well-heeled 
lobbies  for  a  multitude  of  private  Interests. 
Of  course.  It  is  trnpractical  for  every  C')n- 
gressmas  and  every  Senator  to  go  out  in  the 
Held  as  Rodwo  did  and  get  public  reaction 
on  every  piece  of  legislaticn  that  ccm.es 
along. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  for  Congress- 
men and  Senators  to  get  public  opinion  a"  aU 
time* — UKl  beUere  us.  they  will  be  Influ- 
enced by  It  U  It  Is  expressed  clearly  enough. 
as  It  c&n  be. 

That  way  la  strictly  up  to  you.  dear  reader. 
It  means  writing  your  two  United  States 
Senator*  and  the  Conpresaman  from  your  dis- 
trict wheneTer  you  want  them  to  know  your 
▼laiwa.  and  be  guided  by  them,  on  any  sub- 
>ct  of  national  Icfi^latlon.  Write  tHem 
abort  lattara.  or  even  poatcarda. 


UMkrGod 


KXTENaiON  CP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 


or  KJursAS 


^iJS  TBI  SntATB  OF  THK  UNITUJ  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
QiMnlflaotts  eonaent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcocd  an  editorial 
from  the  Pratt  (Kans.)  Daily  Tribune, 
tsmie  of  Monday.  July  2.  entitled  "This 
Nation  Under  Ood." 

We  are  priyUeged  to  live  in  the  great- 
est and  owst  progi-easive  country  on 
earth,  founded  upon  Justice  under  Ood, 
liberty  tinder  law,  and  freedom  under 
democracT. 

I  believe  it  ia  our  duty  as  citizens  to 
protect  and  preserve  this  oiatchless  beri- 
tace.  which  came  to  us  through  Idood 
and  teara  and  endless  sacrifice.  It  is 
the  most  precious  thing  we  have. 

Into  om*  Nation  and  people  have  been 
built  the  prayers  and  struggles  and  self- 
lesa  scrrlee  of  minions  of  Christian  men 
and  women.  To  them  we  owe  much  of 
oar  belief  in  freedom,  much  of  our 
ABBerieui  dream  of  equality  oi  oppor- 
tunity. Bueh  of  our  constitutionalism 
with  its  reqxmsibllity  of  the  governors 

10  b9  jIOWRIiKL 

IT  tiMM  religloas  springs  of  action 
wttber.  the  days  of  our  national  strength 
are  niiinbered. 

I  reeomraerd  to  the  Members  of  the 
8enat0  the  reading  of  this  editorial 


There  being  no  objectinr^  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rif oro. 
as  follows; 

This  Nat?<  v  rNnm  Con 

For  years  we  have  beer,  ^"isrl  n^  ♦he  edi- 
torial column   r  -r  whd'   r.   .-  '.i.teuded— the 
voice  of  tiie  uwnrrsMp  a;i^  rii-mcgement  of 
that  newspaper     bu'  n<^^  -in J  then  someone 
cumes  up  *ith  a  -^ctn  tha*  •,>.'ir-:int8  publica- 
tion, net  ;u:it  as  .<  qucut.-  n    bi.t  as  the  edi- 
torial  ext-res-sion    (f    'he   ne7.bpn;fr    as   well. 
We  htive  r^-celYPd  fr':m  a  frleud  aad  contem- 
porary.  RMla  riymci.  of  the  E  UrTado  Times. 
the    rVsu.iie    u;'    a    sermon    delivered    In    the 
Methodlsf  Church    v'  El  Dorado  a  week  ago 
last  Sunday  by  Rev    Leonari   J    Smoot.  the 
pai<t.>r.     Here  U    i  ie-.a.i  r  -ihlch  we  believe 
should    be    read    from    t.^e    rocky    shores   of 
Maine  to  the  =;;»r.dy  bearhes  of  scu'hern  Cali- 
fornia   and    :rr,m   Puget   S'^jund   to   BUcayne 
Bay.  fcr  here  Is  a  s«r:r.'ri  -hst  puts  on  the 
line  Ir.   unmLstakabic    \:  ;!    ^'.deniable  terms 
what  America  need-   ■    ■'.  ty   -.  ,     ffyel  and  to 
overcome  the  t'  "al  '.  .  k     '.  I'^u-Iershlp  which 
is  draggl:i»;  .America  ^1  ,*  i   ir.'-h  by  Inch  to 
the  level  of  foreign  c- -;:.:.  -■'    -".stead  of  hold- 
ing hUh  the  torch  of  v.mI  r  r^'.p  'or  others 
to  rf^'.loT,-  as  artmlril.stra'i  n-,  :i  the  past  did 
lor  gpner:iiio:;.s  -cp  to  not  tcj  many  years  atco. 
R?vcrend  Sim-ot  like-.ed  nxiay's  -ondltloris 
to  the  days  wher.  thp  i.Tim or'd  Lincoln  de- 
livered  his  memorable   G*  ttV'^btir^   Address. 
He  did  80  in  a.  masterful   ra;.hl  :!      Here   la 
the  rcsum*  of  that  sermon 

"Fourscore  and  seven  ye  its  a:;.v -Novt'm- 
l)«r  19.  1863 — the  Presideni.  of  the  United 
States  stood  on  an  inipn. vised  plalf.  rrr.  in 
the  midst  of  what  wa.i  only  recently  a  bl.<,d  v 
battlefield  and  dedicated  thai  field  as  a  na- 
tional cemetery  The  operiug  sentence  i.f 
hla  dedicatory  address  was  these  words 
•Fourscore  and  seven  years  aro  our  fathe.-s 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  M 
the  purpose  that  all  men  are  crea'cd  equal 
Less  than  3  minutes  later  he  concluded  hi'; 
address  with  these  words  that  thl  Natu  n 
under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freed. -ni, 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  ti^ie  pei - 
pie,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  fr  :n 
the  earth.' 

•'We  tand  exactly  the  same  distance  from 
Lincoln's  Gettysburs?  Address  as  Lincoln 
stood  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepenfle:u  e 
Address.  Is  It  not  'Ime  for  seme  sta;wiir' 
figure  to  stand  and  to  declare  to  our  Nati -a 
that  this  Nation  under  God  should  h.i-.e  a 
new  birth — a  new  birth  of  righteoiisnebs  <  f 
morality,  of  Lntegrily,  and  of  spiritual  values, 
for  without  these  all  of  cur  materialistic  and 
BCleatlflc  gain*  mean  nothing?  The  ancient 
wise  man  was  right  when  he  said.  Riah'euu.'^- 
neas  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sir.  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.' 

"After  hearing  the  Kefauver  cmmiitee 
rt-purta,  these  words  of  Paul  written  In  the 
ftr»t  century  come  resounding  down  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  centuries  to  us  with  a  strangely 
familiar  sound.  They  seem  strangely  per- 
tliMnt  to  our  day  when  we  have  trusted  so 
much  In  the  fles-i— mans  wisdom  and  his 
ability  to  create  and  manipulate  things  for 
himself — and  we  have  trusted  so  little  i!i 
Ood.  The  voice  of  the  flesh,  materialistic 
things,  etc.,  has  spoken  so  enticingly  that 
<mr  ears  h-\yt  become  more  and  more  tuned 
to  them  until  It  Is  well-nlfh  Imijosslble  f  r 
tia  to  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  God  'Be 
not  deceived:  Ood  Is  not  mocked;  for  wha'- 
■oertar  a  man  soweth.  that  aha.i  he  also  reap. 
If  to  the  flesh,  he  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor- 
ruption: If  to  the  spirit,  he  shall  of  the  spirit 
reap  life  ewlaatlng.' 

•"The  question  of  what  we  can  do  about 
It  la  one  which  Is  always  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  Wtat  can  we  do  about  It?  First  of 
all,  we  must  put  our  own  house  In  order 
for  who  am  I  to  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  someone  else  who  Is  dtshrr.p'st  If  I,  ti  o. 
am  dishonest,    and   who  are   y;u   tc   accu:re 


•h«r 


f  a  lac*?  -f  r>erson.<«l  Integrity  If 
V  .;  h'.v«>  s..!d  nut  your«elf?  We  mu^t  put 
our  own  hotise  In  -.rder-  to  be  sttll  bpf  re 
God  until  we  see  our'-lvpp  as  He  ?een  us  ftr;d 
♦  hen  *jrln.f  -''Jr  '.lvi»<--  Ip^o  cir.formlty  of  what 
He  exprc''<     f  ':s 

■'.-ec'.nd  wf  mu.s"  seeK  to  dl,-COver  'vhat 
Gud  Is  'ryln^  to  rl'~  In  this  community  and 
Join  Him'  In  dr  m?  !•■  T^ip  great  British 
St  'evman.  Oladsfnne.  on'-e  sto<^)d  before  Far- 
Imment  and  s-a.r^.  "Ti-.c  prim.-.ry  rtu'y  of  ?'"v- 
ernment  !s  to  dlsc^vf>r  wh.it  G' d  is  trying 
to  do  within  the  neit  10<)  years  p.nd  ".?.e 
every  VFt^'irrr  o  help  Him  '  Y^ru  nnd  I 
riust  se^k  '  k-.u  ■«•  'vh.it  God  Is  tryir.t?  tr, 
do  In  ths  -x  rid  ^'^r\  u  e  our  resouire«  in 
helping  H;:ri 

"Third,  -f  ("an  pr.iv,  F'T  only  thrf^MCh 
prayer  can  *e  pv.t  w.;r  r.-f.:\  h  ii-'-'  in  '.rd'^r. 
find  the  strentrth  and  the  couraee  and  'I/: 
help  we  ne^-d  *o  pr-  our  h-u.se  In  ^rr*;/. 
Only  thrnueh  [iraver  cnn  wc  discover  vt-.-it 
God  Is  trywg  to  do  Only  ♦hrov.eh  graver 
can  we  find  the  c<;ur,!ee  and  the  cansTra- 
tlon  to  use  all  of  '  ur  resources  In  helping 
Him  This  '.'Htn  n  u..der  Gocl  must  h;\ve  a 
new  birth  of  rlehteoi.sness,  of  morali'v.  f 
InteKTlty  i'-nd  of  -plritual  valties,  and  these 
must  beein  In  each  one  of  us" 


Repablicans  and  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF   NEW   TOr'K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lpa'»e  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  July  18,  1951 : 

REPT.-BLICANS    AND    CONTROLS 

The  Republican  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  Representative  M.\rtin,  and  the  prin- 
cipal spokesman  for  the  Republicans  on 
e<.(  .'ii'mic  issues.  Representative  Wolcctt, 
Contend  that  the  position  of  those  who  are 
fijifhiing  the  admlnL«tratlon's  economlc-con- 
Uul  program  U  beln^  egreglously  misrepre- 
sented lo  the  public. 

Represen-ailve  Woixott  Is  particularly 
.strong  in  his  denunciation  of  what  he  calls 
the  campaitin  of  untruth  and  calumny 
being  conducted  by  the  bureaucrats  ar.d 
certain  irresponsible  elements  of  the  press 
and  radio.  These  critics  of  the  antiadmin- 
isuatlon  bloc,  says  the  Michigan  Represent- 
ative, are  tryliig  to  make  it  appear  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans 
and  a  few  patriotic  Democrats  are  sabotag- 
ing price,  wage,  and  credit  controls.  This, 
he  declares.  Is  sheer  falsification.  All  that 
the.se  Representatives  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
weed  the  socialistic  power  grabs  out  of  the 
new  legislation  which  is  to  replace  the  De- 
fense  Production   Act. 

Comlrg  from  Mr.  Wolcctt,  such  a  state- 
ment seems  to  us  to  reflect  an  almost  cyni- 
cal contempt  fcr  the  public's  Intelligence. 
For  it  was  this  same  Representiitlve  from 
Michigan  who  only  a  week  ago  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure  the 
adoption  of  which.  In  the  words  of  Rep- 
resentative Spiuce.  of  Kentt'cky,  would  have 
scuttled  the  bill— would  have  nullified  every 
provision  it  contains. 

Representative  Srntci's  charge  was  neither 
exaggeration  nor  misrepresentation;  It  was 
literally  true.  For  the  proposal  of  the  Mich- 
igan legislator  was  nothing  less  than  the 
substitution  of  indirect  controls  for  direct 
controls.  The  amendment  would  have  writ- 
ten into  the  bin  'he  intention  of  Congress 
that  ::i  ne  '.-.',  the  '.v.ige-price  ccntrcls  or  con- 
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stimer  or  real  estate  credit  control  powers 
should  be  used  unless  other  indirect  means 
cf  effecting  such  controls  and  stabilization 
presently  provided  in  other  acts  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  been  utilized  Even 
then,  the  amendment  stipulated,  direct  con- 
trols .--hould  be  used  only  to  the  extent 
rjpedpd  to  supplant  the  Indirect  controls. 

This  was  the  master  amendment  offered 
by  the  opponents  of  th€'  pending  price-wage 
control  measure.  Fortunately,  it  was  de- 
feated. Had  It  not  been,  there  would  have 
been  no  nece.ssity  for  most  of  the  other  con- 
troversial amendments  now  under  discus- 
sion For  It  would  have  knocked  out  of 
this  antl-inflation  legislation,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  three  titles  which  were 
the  heart  of  the  measure — the  titles  dealing 
with  pr.ce-wai^e  stabilization,  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  and  control  over  consi;  ner 
and   real-estate  credit. 

The  propc;sed  elimination  of  the  last- 
immed  title,  incidentally,  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  ironic  high  point  of  the 
amend.ment.  Representative  Wolcott,  in 
tills  amendment,  professed  to  favor  "indirect 
controls."  such  as  a  strong  credit  prilicy  by 
the  Reserve  System.  Yet  it  showed  that  he 
wa.s  not  even  in  favor  of  Federal  Reserve  con- 
trol policy  except  in  a  purely  theoretical 
sense.  When  Federal  Reserve  policy  actually 
Interferes  with  Inflation  in  such  areas  as 
consumer  credit  or  mortgage  credit,  then,  in 
Mr  WoLCOTT's  lexicon,  it  becomes  a  form  of 
'direct  control"  and  must  be  exorcised. 

We  think  It  Is  pertinent  to  point  out  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Representative 
■Wolcott  has  sought  to  chloroform  an  ad- 
ministration antl-lnflatlon  program  by  offer- 
ing as  a  substitute  a  monetary  "solution" 
which,  though  It  sounded  impressive,  was 
really  nothing  more  than  a  quack  remedy. 
In  the  inflation  debate  of  1947  the  Michigan 
Representative  suggested  that  In-stead  of 
burdening  the  country  with  an  onerous  sys- 
tem of  direct  controls  Congress  simply  move 
to  curtail  credit  by  raising  the  gold  reserve 
ratio  of  the  regional  Reserve  banks  from  the 
prevailing  25  percent  to  40  percent.  The 
proposal  had  an  alluring  sound  to  those  who 
lik*;  controls  which  are  more  effective  on 
the  blackboard  than  they  are  in  practical 
operation.  Unfortunately  for  this  particular 
suggestion.  It  did  not  even  meet  the  black- 
board test.  Someone  was  unkind  enough  to 
take  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  out  just 
what  effect  the  raising  of  the  gold  reserve 
ratio  would  have  In  constricting  the  credit 
supply.  The  computation  showed  that  after 
the  change  there  would  still  have  been  suffi- 
cient "free  gold"  left  in  the  banking  system 
for  credit  expansion  to  continue  without  in- 
terruption at  the  alarming  rate  then  In  prog- 
ress for  slightly  more  than  11  years. 

An  economist  has  one  thing  in  mind  when 
he  distinguishes  between  direct  controls 
and  indirect  controls,  but  the  Michigan  Rep- 
resentative seems  to  have  quite  another.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  when 
Mr  Wolcott  says  he  Is  in  favor  of  •"indirect 
controls"  he  means  that  he  is  In  favor  only 
of  those  controls  that  do  not  actually  In- 
terfere directly  with  the  Individual's  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  business  as  usual. 


No  ImproTcment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MAWBiKrHUM-fia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  IS,  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  vmder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun  of  July  13.  1951: 

No  iMPaoviarnrT 

The  postal  service  In  the  United  States  Is 
still  being  operated  In  an  obsolete  and  inade- 
quate manner  despite  the  revealing  com- 
ments made  by  the  Hoover  Ccmml.'islon 
which  showed  that  the  service  had  not  been 
modernized  to  any  great  extent  since  the 
pony  express  u.sed  to  carry  the  mails  through 
to  the  wild  and  woolly  west. 

The  result  of  the  Hoover  report  findings 
prompted  some  officials  near  the  top  of  the 
postal  service  tc  put  into  effect  certain  econo- 
mies which  have  reduced  the  amount  of  serv- 
ice given  to  the  people.  That  was  done  so 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  might  come 
closer  to  being  a  division  that  could  p<iy  lU 
way.  But  the  thought  of  modernization  was 
pushed  to  one  side;  that  type  of  economy 
which  would  decrease  the  cost  of  operation 
and  provide  better  service  at  the  same  time 
was  not  to  the  liking  of  these  officials. 

The  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  working  In  an  archaic  division 
which  refuses  to  accept  advice  on  improve- 
ment— thus  they  are  not  paid  adequately  be- 
cause they  are  working  for  a  backward  or- 
ganization. 


Eqoal  Jnstice  Under  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

CURE  E.  HOFFBIAN 

OF   M1CH1C.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  carved  in  stone  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  magnificent  marble  home 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
Washinerton  are  the  words,  "Equal  jus- 
tice under  law." 

But  here  in  America  the  New  Deal,  has 
in  spirit  and  in  practice,  destroyed  that 
principle.  While,  for  political  purposes. 
It  has  campaigned  for  what  it  is  pleased 
to  term  "civil  rights"  for  all,  it  has  at 
no  time  made  a  con.sistent,  sincere  ef- 
fort to  establish  or  enforce  that  doctrine. 
Perhaps  the  mast  flagrant  violation 
is  shown  by  its  lack  of  protest  of  the 
lawlessness  of  certain  labor  leaders  and 
their  tools  in  the  union.  Some  unions 
have  been  infiltrated  by  Communists,  a 
fact  well  known  not  only  to  prominent 
labor  leaders  but  to  those  high  in  au- 
thority in  the  administration  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  1937. 

As  long  ago  as  1925  John  L.  Lewis. 
after  a  painstaking  and  thorough  exam- 
ination through  a  committee  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  condemned  the 
attempt  of  the  Communists  to  infiltrate 
into  American  labor  unions. 

Later,  this  same  John  L.  Lewis,  when 
organizing  the  CIO  had.  and  it  used 
many  Communists.  At  the  moment,  I 
recall  one,  Gus  Hall,  now  being  sotight 
by  United  States  authorities  for  incar- 
ceration in  jail  under  a  sentence  re- 
cently imposed  and  which  grew  out  ol 
his  Communistic  activities,  who  was 
then  prominent  in  organizing  various 
unions. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  CIO.  because  of 
public  sentiment,  was  forced  to  expel 


certain  of  its  affiliates  because  they  were 
dominated  by  Communists.  It  was  only 
a  year  or  two  since  President  T.uman. 
here  in  Washington,  openly  came  to  the 
aid  of  a  union  whose  ofBcers  were  Com- 
munists and  who  brazenly  refus<'d  lo 
repudiate  their  Communistic  affiliations. 
Over  the  years  it  has  been  customary, 
not  only  for  the  national  administra- 
tion which  has  had  the  political  sup- 
j)ort  of  many  a  prominent  labor  leader 
and  organization,  but  as  well  as  for 
State  and  local  authorities  to  completely 
ignore  the  principle  that  justice  should 
be  administered  without  partiality. 

Ofttimes,  the  plea  is  that  the  local 
authorities  are  not  capable  of  supress- 
ins?  organized  union  violence.  In  some 
in.stances  that  is  true  But  the  local  au- 
thorities have  at  their  command  State 
and  Federal  aid,  if  and  when  they  ask 
for  It,  and  if  and  when  State  and  Fed- 
eral law -enforcing  officials  are  willing  to 
carry  out  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Constitution  and  give  protection  to 
the  average  law-abiding  citizen  as  he 
goes  about  his  daily  task. 

That  lawlessness  can  be  easily  sup- 
pressed and  that  without  undue  blood- 
shed, has  been  demonstrated  many 
times.  Perhaps  the  two  most  notable 
instances  are  those  where  Grover  Cleve- 
land, a  Democrat,  enforced  the  law  In 
connection  with  the  Pullman,  ni..  strike: 
where  President  Coolldge,  as  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  told  striking  police- 
men that  the  law  would  be  enforced. 

Investigations  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor,  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  and  by  their  subcom- 
mittees during  the  sitting  of  the  Eighti- 
eth Republican  Congress  demonstrated 
that  apparently,  for  political  reasons, 
many  a  State,  and  certainly  the  national 
administration,  by  inactivity,  had  en- 
couraged mob  violence  when  occurring 
in  connection  with  labor  disputes  or 
strikes. 

To  this,  procedure  there  were,  no 
doubt,  some  local  exceptions.  One  of 
which  I  had  personal  knowledge  was 
that  of  the  law-enforcing  authorities  in 
Berrien  County  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional Dl.strict  of  Michigan. 

In  that  county  H.  Kubath  is.  and  has 
been,  sheriff  for  some  time:  Joseph  E. 
Killian,  a  nativti  of  my  home  city  of 
Allesari.  is  the  prosecutor.  The  Honor- 
able E.  A.  WesUn  is  circuit  Judge.  There, 
after  several  instances  of  violence,  local 
union  leaders  who  had  been  unduly  In- 
fluenced by  organizers  from  the  parent 
organization  were  advised  by  Sheriff  Ku- 
bath and  Prosecutor  Killian  that  the 
laws  which  applied  to  the  average  citi- 
zen and  which  made  it  an  offense  to 
assault  another,  except  In  self-defense, 
or  to  maliciously  destroy  property, 
would  be  enforced. 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  fact  that  one 
who  assaulted  another  or  maliciously  de- 
stroyed property  was  the  member  of  a 
union  or  that  the  assault  or  the  de- 
struction of  property  occurred  during 
the  course  of  a  labor  dispute  or  strike, 
or  on  the  picket  line  would  not  be  any 
excuse  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Now,  as  everyone  aware  of  the  facts 
connected  with  labor  disputes  in  Berrien 
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Ifr.  Speaker,  the  leaaon  to  be  drawn 
from  this  incident  Is  that  when  loo^l 
officials  perform  their  duty  faithfully, 
ar  did  Kubath.  KlUian.  the  Jurors,  and 
the  Judge,  labor  disputes  will  be  more 
quickly  settled.  law  and  order  main- 
tained, and  there  will  be  for  all  citizens — 
union  and  nonimlon  men.  wage  earner 
and  employer — equal  Justice  und^r  law 

The  Jurors  who  heard  these  Flynn 
cases  in  Berrien  County ;  Sheriff  Kubath, 
who  made  the  arrests  and  obtained  the 
witnesses:  Prosecutor  Killian.  who  filed 
the  complaints  and  followed  through 
from  local  Justice  coiirt  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  Judge  Westin, 
who  proceeded  fairly  without  fear  or 
fsTor  and  who  Imposed  sentence  as  his 
Jiidgment  dictated,  are  entitled  to  the 
wholehearted  commendation  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  only  of  the  State  but  of  the 
Nation.  Not  because  they  performed 
more  than  their  duty  but  because,  under 
the  present  national  administration. 
public  service  in  official  positions  is  at 
an  all-time  low. 


Well  Done,  Admiral 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUaXTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPKKSEJJTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  HxcoRt  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  *  Ma-vs. ) 
Sun  of  July  13.  1951 : 

WKIX  DoNZ.  AOkHRAL 

The  aoft  words  of  the  United  NHtlons  have 
finally  been  c>anged.  While  the  Bed  Chl- 
neae  and  Communist  Koreans  were  throwing 
tlieir  weight  aroxind  In  the  past  week  and 
while  the  U.  N.  command  la  Korea  appar- 
ently was  taking  It  like  a  laznb.  the  demo- 
cratic world  began  to  wonder  what  was  going 
on.  Why  should  the  Reds  t>e  awaggerli^s; 
around  Uke  conquerors  and  making  excos- 
siT«  demands  on  the  subject  of  how  the 
caaae  fire  conference  should  lie  run? 

It  was  unquestionably  the  policy  oi  Gen- 
eral Hidgway  to  avoid  conlroverslal  develop- 
ments as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  dls- 
cuaaltma  leading  toward  peace  might  get  off 
to  a  favorable  start  The  general  knew  Just 
how  lar  he  could  go  In  this  way.  and  he  baa 
gone  Jtist  about  as  far  as  poaslble.  short  of 
following  a  placating  atutude  ail  the  way. 

Th«  lofty  manner  in  which  the  North 
K(a«an  and  Chinese  officers  stopped  a  con- 
voy at  newmnen  short  of  the  Kaieaong  area 
has  proved  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back.  It  has  prompted  Vice  Admiral  Turner 
Joy,  aanlor  U.  N.  negotiator,  to  send  a  stern 
message  to  the  leading  Communist  nego- 
tiator, advW&g  htm  that  such  high-handed 
Rad  meaauraa  are  not  going  to  be  tolerated. 
To  amphaalas  his  point,  he  temporarily  held 
up  negotiations. 

TiM  Bada  have  named  the  time  and  place 
of  tba  esaaa  Ora  talks.  They  went  beyond 
tbaS  by  atattng  that  no  formal  news  cover- 
•ga  woold  be  permitted  by  them.  That 
aia—d  to  have  bean  tacitly  accepted  by  the 
U.  R.  nagotlatota,  although  no  formal  consent 
waa  laauad.  The  non-Communist  world,  ac- 
customed to  free  speech  and  free  press,  was 
atunnad   by   the   apparent   success    of    the 


Reds  in  driving  homa  this  oommuntatlc  eon- 

dltlon. 

But  the  surprlaa  la  paat  as  tba  facta  now 
come  out.  Admiral  Joy  would  never  have 
been  so  fcn'ceful  and  final  in  hla  actions 
if  be  did  not  have  full  consent  of  hla  su- 
periora  In  the  United  nations. 

Regardless  of  what  the  outcome  of  this 
may  be.  there  Is  reason  to  cheer  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  life  out- 
side uf  the  Communist  sphere  has  been 
cited  as  an  essential  part  of  continued 
talks  which  may  lead  to  peace  In  Korea. 

We  cannot  sacrifice  nor  minimize  such 
things  as  free  speech  and  a  free  press — that 
Is  what  the  democratic  world  Is  trying  to 
preserve  right  at  this  time.  That  Is  why 
U  N  fcrces  have  been  fighting  in  Korea — in 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  a  local  civil 
war 


The  Readiaf  Crtme  Probe — Two  Evil 
Monsteri  Exposed:  The  Crime  Drafoa 
and  the  Newt  Moaopoly  Drafoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  pnntSTLVAHi* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
trict there  was  a  crime  probe  and  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Senate  Crime  In- 
vestigating Committee.  The  newspaper 
monopoly  there,  masking  as  a  champion 
nf  clean  government,  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  probe  and  hearing. 

After  the  hearing  was  conducted,  I 
issued  a  statement  but  it  was  suppressed 
by  the  news  monopoly.  I  am  ac- 
customed to  press  black-outs  but  I  never 
expected  such  a  brazen  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  citizens  of  Berks 
County. 

People  have  the  right  to  know  what 
their  Congressman  is  doing  in  Washing- 
ton, especially  on  a  matter  of  such  great 
interest  to  the  citizens  of  our  community. 

A  pohcy  of  news  suppression,  silence 
treatments,  distorted  and  colored  news 
and  deceptive  headlines  Is  dishonest  and 
dangerous  because  it  leads  us  down  the 
road  to  totalitsulanlsm  and  disaster. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  radio  address  over 
StaUon  WHUM  on  this  matter,,  and  I 
am  putting  it  in  the  Rscoao.  It  should 
be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress What  is  happening  in  my  dis- 
trict may  be  a  pattern  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Today,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  wlU  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  recent  crime  probe 
and  matters  pertaining  to  the  probe.  I  will 
also  speak  out  to  Mr,  Herbert  Kohler,  editor 
of  the  Reading  Ttoiee. 

M.my  events  of  great  importance  are  now 
taking  place,  about  which  I  would  like  to 
speak  But  time  does  not  permit  me  to 
discuss  those  matters  at  this  moment.  In  a 
previcius  broadcast  I  mentioned  the  losing 
tiiiht  that  liberal  Democrats  are  making  In 
the  Congress  against  suparior  foroas  of  the 
Republlcan-Dtzlecrat  coalltloo.  which  are 
seeking  to  kill  all  controla  aaoapt  those  re- 
stricUuos  on  wage  earners  and  low-paid  sal- 
aried workers  whoae  pay  enveiopea  are  frocen. 

If  the  Republican*,  with  the  aid  of  the 
DUiecrats,  succeed  In  klUing  controls  on  ris- 
ing prices  and  spccuiaUon,  it  will  cause  great 
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suffering  among  middle-  and  low-lncama 
families,  and  eapedally  on  retired  people 
who  must  live  on  small  fixed  Incomes,  social 
security,  pensions,  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  I  am  one  of  the  liberal  group  now 
fighting  the  selfish  Intensts  trying  to  kill 
the  controls.  I  will  dlsctiss  that  issue  at  some 
future  time.  Tonight  I  will  speak  on  an- 
other matter  of  interest  to  the  people  of  our 
community. 

Toda"  my  discussion  will  be  on  the  crime 
probe,  and  the  attitude  of  the  local  news- 
papers. Bear  In  mind,  however,  that  there 
Is  a  connection  between  the  crime  probe  and 
the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  monopoly,  and 
the  fight  of  the  people  to  protect  their  living 
standards  and  the  fight  of  the  liberal  forces 
ajalnst  the  might  and  greed  of  selfish  and 
powerful   monopolies. 

In  the  recent  Reading  crime  probe  and 
hearings.  I  saw  a  determined  effort  to  gain 
political  advantage  by  a  group  which  has 
always  opposed  liberal  legislation  and  poU- 
cie.s  which  would  promote  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  I  saw  a  newspaper 
monopoly  withhold  news  about  the  probe. 
I  saw  things  that  were  not  fair  and  I  pro- 
tected. 

Dishonest  editors,  armtKl  with  poison  pens, 
devoid  of  principle  and  armed  with  the 
m:2ht  of  a  monopolired  prers  unfortunately 
have  a  strong  influence  on  public  opinion. 
A  newspaper  has  the  means  for  readily 
reaching  and  influencing  the  public.  It  has 
the  power  to  suppress  the  voices  and  opin- 
ions of  all  with  whom  they  disagree  or  to 
give  all  the  news  and  views.  It  has  the  power 
to  u.se  the  news  columns  to  play  up  cer- 
tntn  groups  advocating  sales  taxes  and  to 
black-out  other  groups  and  statements  fa- 
voring liberal  measures  or  It  can  be  fair  by 
treating  all  groups  alike. 

The  press  has  the  power  to  build  up  pub- 
lic officials  who  serve  the  selfish  Interests  of 
the  monopoly.  It  can  smear  and  try  to 
crucify  those  It  cannot  contrcl.  That  is  a 
corrupting  Influence  which  breeds  con- 
fusion, suspicion,  disunity,  and  which  low- 
ers the  ethical  and  moral  standards  of  a 
community. 

A  newspaper,  with  an  honest  desire  to  wipe 
cut  organized  rackets  in  a  community,  could 
fce  a  more  powerful  force  for  good  than  all 
the  probes  and  all  the  law-enforcement 
agencies  combined.  But  dishonest  news- 
papers have  never  made  an  honest  attempt 
In  that  direction. 

Like  the  gangland  chiefs,  they  too  have 
a  desire  to  control  public  officials.  They, 
too.  iiave  selfish  interests  to  promote.  In- 
terests which  are  usually  In  conflict  with  the 
public  welfare. 

The  gangland  racketeers  want  p>ermlssion 
for  law  evasion.  The  respectable  gentle- 
men of  an  unfair  press  are  more  clever. 
They  want  to  control  the  people  who  make 
the  laws  and  those  who  administer  them. 

We  were  told  in  a  Reading  Eagle  editorial 
that  the  dragon  is  not  yet  dead,  meaning 
the  crime  dragon.  It  wants  you  to  support 
good  candidates,  meaning  their  candidates. 
I  say  there  are  two  dragons  in  our  midst. 
If  these  dragons  put  on  a  fake  performance 
of  fighting  each  other,  some  of  us  might 
lose  sight  of  the  real  slakes  involved  in  this 
fight,  and  of  the  real  Issues  which  the 
smoke  screen  is  expected  to  hide. 

If  we  are  fooled  by  this  show  It  will  be  a 
costly  performance  for  the  average  clttaen. 
and  especially  for  the  most  needy  among  us. 
Neither  of  these  mighty  dragons  care  about 
the  things  that  mean  a  decent  livelihood 
for  the  people.  Neither  cares  about  decent 
homes  for  the  cltlsena.  Neither  of  these 
dragons  care  about  skyrocketing  prlcea 
which  rob  our  most  needy  people  and  th« 
low  and  middle  income  families.  Neither 
cares  about  our  cherished  freedoms.     The 


monopoUatte  dragon  wanta  tree  speech  for 
Ita^.  and  only  blowa  about  tt  for  othera. 
It  wanta  tha  power  to  totiHl  and  gag  and 
club  tboae  who  dara  to  ehallanga  the  mon- 
ster's rathlaaa  might  and  power. 

I  deaplaa  the  crime  dragon  and  the  tmder- 
world  characters  whoae  Uifluenoc  has  al- 
ways favored  my  Bcpubllcan  opponcnu  each 
time  I  waa  a  candidate  for  Congress.  That 
Is  common  talk  everywhijre  in  this  com- 
munity and  something  that  Mr.  R.  P.  8. 
McDonnell,  of  the  Berate  investigating  com- 
mitee  staff,  undoubtedly  knows. 

Any  person  of  ncnmal  intelligence  knows 
that  the  crime  syndicates  can  operate  only 
because  a  mayor  or  a  governor  will  not  act, 
and  because  newspapers  never  have  shown 
an  honest  Interest  In  the  matter.  Once 
we  kill  the  crime  dragon  it  wlU  be  less  dif- 
ficult to  expose  the  other  dragon  and  actually 
the  most  dangerous  one. 

The  crime  dragon  does  not  care  who  is  in 
Congress.  But  the  other  dragon  does.  The 
crime  dragon  will  do  anything  to  please  the 
local  or  State  law  enforcement  heads.  It 
will  support  or  oppose  any  candidate  to  win 
the  favor  of  those  who  control  the  mach- 
inery of  law  enforcement.  And  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  neither  the  mayor  nor  the 
governor  wftnted  to  have  me  elected  to  the 
Congress. 

The  crime  dragon  seeks  a  free  hand  for 
its  racket  operations.  The  other  dragon 
hates  literal  legislation  and  aU  those  who 
fight  for  liberal  causes  It  fights  the  things 
I  believe  In.  The  monopoly  dragon  fights 
the  things  I  voted  for  In  Congress — things 
like  improved  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  public  housing  and  a 
fair  tax  measure  '-  hch  will  not  pile  an  un- 
fair burden  on  thoce  less  able  to  pay.  I  may 
be  the  target,  but  the  people  who  benefit 
by  I'beral   laws  are  the  Intended  victims. 

I  have  spoken  out  against  rackets,  illegal 
and  legal  ones,  which  conflict  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  I  have  spoken  out  on  the  Read- 
ing crime  probe,  not  only  because  I  want 
crime  syndicates  wiped  out  but  also  because 
I  saw  the  other  dragon  at  work— the  monop- 
oly dragon — hoping  to  benefit  by  a  well- 
worked-out  plan  to  take  over  the  city  and 
county  government  while  the  people  were 
watching  the  crime  show  and  the  so-called 
attack  on  the  crime  dragon.  I  saw  the 
clever  maneuvering  of  the  monopoly  dragon 
to  smear  and  weaken  its  mortal  foes. 

And  now  comes  that  great  champion  of 
the  free  press,  the  self-appointed  authority 
on  morality  and  clean  government,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Kohler.  of  the  Reading  Times.  All  the 
time  when  I  was  speaking  out  on  the  crime 
problem,  the  news  monopoly,  of  which  he  Is 
a  leading  part,  sappresaed  my  statementt. 
They  wanted  to  silence  me  and  now.  in 
saintly  fasliion,  Mr.  Kohler  demands  that  I 
speak  out. 

How  are  Eagle  or  Times  readers  expected 
to  know  what  I  have  said  about  this  protw 
so  far,  Mr,  Kohler?  You  are  tallcing  about 
things  I  said,  but  my  statements  were  sup- 
pressed in  the  Eagle  and  Times. 

So  where  am  I  to  speak  out,  Mr.  Kohler? 
Is  It  in  your  paper  or  is  it  over  this  radio 
station,  wliich  you  apparently  must  fre- 
quently tune  in  to  get  tlie  news  that  your 
paper  suppresses? 

Who  do  you  tliink  you  are  fooling.  Mr.  Koh- 
ler? Have  you  no  respect  for  the  readers  of 
your  ntwapapers?  I  assure  you  tliat  they 
are  much  smarter  than  you  think.  Dont 
you  think  it  is  about  time  you  gave  an  apol- 
ogj  to  yotir  readers?  TeU  them,  if  you  dare, 
why  my  sUtement  on  the  crime  probe  waa 
suppressed  by  the  Eagle  and  chopped  to 
pieces  and  burled  in  the  Times.  TeU  your 
readers  that  I  offered  to  appear  in  a  panel 
radio  disciBsion  with  civic  and  religious 
leaders,  and  with  you,  too,  Mr.  Kohler,  and 


your  frland.  tba  gnat  tnvaatlgntar  of  tba 
Sensta  statt.  Mr.  m.  P.  S.  MePownaU. 

I  rvcaivwd  a  oourteooa  raply  frons  all  but 
you  and  McDonnell.  The  trtagtam  Mking 
CarroU  Winters  to  join  In  the  dlaeuaslon  waa 
returned  to  ma  with  a  nuta  that  he  waa  not 
home. 

I  have  reasons  to  believe  that  thoae  who 
were  courteous  enough  to  reply  declined  to 
accept  because  ibey  have  diaeoverad  by  thla 
time  the  presence  of  a  second  dragon,  and 
they  apparently  are  not  going  to  permit 
themselves  to  be  laad  for  any  selfish 
advantage. 

Again,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  sai<f  many 
times — that  the  reprea«nU.uvei  of  the  c»erg^ 
was  one  group  which  I  kauw  were  sincere  in 
all  they  have  done.  To  them  I  say.  again, 
I  am  ready  to  fight  the  gangland  syndlcatea 
and  their  corrupting  influence.  But  I  in- 
sist that  we  keep  our  eyas  on  both  dragons. 
And  now.  Mr.  Kohler.  you  ask  me  to  spenk 
tip.  You  ignore  my  challenge  to  debate.  y«. 
suppms  my  statemenU.  you  tilack  out  nt  . 
o'  my  activities  in  Congress,  you  put  a  gag 
In  my  mouth,  you  try  to  silence  me — then 
you  pierce  me  with  your  poison  pen.  hit  me 
with  your  racmopollstic  club,  and  demand 
that  I  speak  out. 

I  said  plenty  already.  Mr.  Kohler.  but  there 
is  so  much  more  to  say.  I  will  speak  o»jt 
some  more.  But  are  you  going  to  continue 
to  suppress  my  statements? 

How  can  I  speak  out  on  your  news  outlet? 
Fortunately  for  the  good  cltiaens  of  Berks 
County,  you  do  not  have  complete  control  of 
all  the  s'jurces  of  news  and  infonruitlon 

Yea,  Mr.  Kohler,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
would  like  to  sav.  1  would  like  to  Ulk  about 
Mr.  R.  P.  S.  McDonnell,  whom  I  am  told  was 
In  frequent  touch  with  you  during  the  protje 
here.  I  understand  that  McDonnell  vs  no 
longer  with  the  Senate  staff.  I  never  took 
the  trouble  to  call  to  find  out  whether  be 
quit  or  was  fired.  I  don't  care,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  should  have  been  fired  for  his  di»- 
graceful  and  contemptible  conduct  hare  and 
the  totalitarian  practices  he  ptirsued.  Par- 
lvat«  the  great  investigator  hatf.  poor  advkea 
and  waa  s  victim  of  some  politldans  who  are 
far  more  Interested  in  destroying  the  social 
gains  of  the  people  than  they  are  about  com- 
bating organized  crime. 

It  might  be  well  If  Mr  Kohler  speaks  out 
now  and  repeat*  his  praise  tor  the  great  in- 
vestigator. Tell  ua.  Mr.  Kohler,  what  your 
real  objective  U.  Try  *q  explain  to  the  people 
the  reason  for  your  policy  of  news  sup- 
pression. 

Tell  your  readers.  If  you  dare,  why  they  arc 
not  permitted  to  know  what  tiielr  Congress- 
man Is  doing  in  Waatilngton.  Tell  them  why 
my  statement  on  the  crime  probe  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Eagle-Times.  I  know  the 
people  are  eager  to  know. 

You  like  to  talk  about  red  herrings,  Mr. 
Kohler,  but  you  are  the  champion  when  It 
comes  to  dragging  them  across  the  trail. 

Speak  up.  Mr.  Kohler;  let  your  readers 
know  If  you  expect  them  to  Ijelieve  your  edi- 
torials and  have  faith  in  wliat  your  crawd 
is  doing. 

And  if  you  dare  to  let  me  speak,  if  you  dara 
to  let  me  use  the  column  you  used  to  attack 
me  on  your  front  page,  I  wiU  speak  and  I'll 
say  plenty  more  that  txoM  not  yet  Ijeen  %oM. 
But  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  must 
say.  I  want  to  speak  without  censorship  Just 
as  you  always  do.  and  I  expect  the  same 
space  as  you  used  to  attack  me. 

Will  you  let  me  talk.  Mr  Kohler,  or  do  you 
want  to  continue  with  your  present  act?  It 
Is  a  clever  show,  but  a  lot  of  people  ara  get- 
ting wise. 

That's  all.  folks,  untQ  tonight  when  I  wUl 
discuss  another  matter  ol  importance  to  tha 
people  of  Berks  County  or  until  Mr.  Kohief 
leu  me  speak  through  lus  (x>iumas. 
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lA'I'EWBlON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  iDw» 
III  THE  H008B  OF  BXPRXSKNTATIVIS 

Wednetdav.  July  IS.  1951 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  permission  granted  in  Uie 
House  of  ReprrsentatlTes.  I  am  includ- 
ing herewith  flRures  prepared  by  the 
LegisladTc  Reference  Service  to  show 
the  full  Impart  of  our  foreign -aid  pro- 
gram on  the  12  counties  and  the  5  larg- 
est elttas  of  my  conj<ressional  district. 
This  distribution  haJi  been  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  per  capita  aTeraJ?e  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout 
the  United  States  and  it  brings  heme  to 
the  psople  of  my  district  the  tremendous 
slae  of  the  load  of  debt  tlie  p«-ople  of  my 
district  must  bear  because  of  our 
f(selffn-aid  protaam  for  the  years  July  1. 
1940.  to  June  30.  1952 

Total  coat  of  foreign  aii*  apportioned  on  a 
Nation-wide  p^T  capita  basis  a.i  applied  to 
tht  populattcn  nf  cc'in.'tf.-  and  citir%  o/ 
5.000  or  mofe  in  the  Eighth  Congres'ttonal 
Diatriet  c/  tcvc  ' 


Ara  iooiuitks  aiul  cit  i.s; 


iVMkCtmtir 

City  ol  .^tnrni  L*^ 
ChMokce  Cuiuily 

rityorrh«^t» 

riiy  Caonty.  

CHjotaptnTt 

Diekjnaim  Cowaty 

Idft  Count;  

LwB  Cmmtf  

(Vlirtw  r«oi»ty  

Oa(wi4a  ('iHtiity       

Plmoatfe  Couniy 

ntfotLf  V!«n... 

SwyrowrtT 

Hiw«i  CoontT 

Waadbury  C<mm(v 

City  oTSkut  Cfty.. 


fh-Jl-    ..   ill 

J'lr-  :?:■■  I!.! 

Pf»r"jl!i 

pnMB  •»    1  I'ld 

lion 

provi(l*il. 

July  !,  .  Ml),  u> 

Juncii  .  I  ■:: 

li  ill 

»•.  isr>.  «i  m 

*».>»:«» 

i.  7Tu  7U  t>0 

I'J.  .VJ 

n,  1!.'..  r.':.  H« 

'.*«  1 

\  3\«.  .'Ni  n 

IK  '  a 

}•}.  mi  in:  » 

7.41>! 

\  KH  7'v»  sa 

lA  ">' 

.\  7sl.  tVi.  .'iJ 

!l>.  «C 

T.  Vvi.  tr>,  74 

It.  ««»? 

v\  n:,  ?i»  -« 

K970 

13.  OftO.  127  40 

)<).  l>kl 

7.  lO.  WM.  txt 

ii,  :.^.' 

)'V,Uf7.  :i!.M 

\M« 

4  1S4  vr  r.' 

17.  SIS 

IZtW*.  741    W 

».Mii  1 

KiiM.anLoj 

KB.  VI 7  , 

71.  'i.;ii&41.  U 

M.OCC  , 

.57.  ial,  i7l.  70 

■I  •  mmht  OR  tbr  bm» ol »im,47t>,(«Uyaa) 
tout  tarriea  aid  praiiuiitH:  iuid  pruvid*^  by  the-  I  niuid 
HUMi.  /ohr  t.  IMO.  to  JufM  9\  ]%::     Thf  f«^  I?  i<er 

Bb  bMid  mi  tbr  tnUl  popabition  of  th«  I*nit««l 
tka  miatwr  of  ttwxw  n^tr^taf.  luw)  Um  pcH>ui»- 
1  nog>TMrat«<l  Territurici  (H»wui  utd  Afabsks). 

Sanrt*:  County  poouLttioti  Scnrrs  were  tak»n  (rotn 
IMi  C«HM»  «f  roiNdsiMa  A<lvaacc<l  RtjMrvi  ^eiirs 
]*€-«.  Nik.  U  A  (fiaUi.  Ctt*  populatkM)  &Kur>>s  w««r« 
tafem  ftna  IWO  Cruih  of  Population,  Prfltminary 
CooDts  Awta  PO-l  No.  mt,  Hppt.  1.  1960. 


Calidiiif  Mfty  Ihdu  Fabt  Prctnus 

BZnKSION  OP  RIMARBifl 

am 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 


aoosB  or  rspbxssntattvb 

THmrtiaw,  JMI9  i,  19$t 

Ut.  BMMD  ol  New  Tork.  Mr.  Spcttk- 
tr.  Ite  mtlnail  lUx  IquftUtF  AMoeta- 
•  tut-cnmil  rmdwliwrlag  loblv. 
Tiat  ■Bisi  of  ■Mney 
UMl  Mcpomtloos  toy 
tAlatly  atatiot  to  ita  vlcUma  that  by  tax- 
loc  eooperaUTe  nwre  than  $1,000,000,000 


In  revenu*  would  result  to  the  Trea.sury. 
This  false  statement  so  typical  of  the 
shady  technique  resorted  to  by  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  A.'^sociation  to  rais*' 
money  stands  exposed  in  the  record  nf 
the  hearings  being  held  before  the  .S*^r- 
ate  Finance  Ccmmi^.tee  on  H  R  i-i"i. 
the  revenue  bill. 

On  June  28,  1G51.  SecreUiry  Fnyclor 
appeared  and  lestified  before  th»'  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  S4^natoi  i  ^f•T 
interrocated  Secretary  .Snyder  wrh  r*^f- 
erence  to  the  amount  of  rrven  ir  in- 
volved in  the  taxation  ni  crop.  :  i*;vps. 

Senator    Tajt    H.  .-»■    njiT-y    d'.\i    vou    e.sti- 

mat«,    F'lUV'.hiy   apt  .ikii^i?,     )r    ^.  ,■*■    much    did 

\GU  estlin<4'-e   tr.^:  i;:.»'.  »>  ■-.tl   ^-r    -1  .   e? 
£e.-rpiar>    Snvt-h     ^\"0',,''-:    k^h  o*.,-' x^»-. 
Senator   Iju-t,    liui.  i.s  i;  >•.  ti.is  *1  .i)..C,SOO,- 

OO'l  i.'".fy  ."tavo   teen   'eiij;,*-   ii.4    kb-i';* 

Secretary    hNrtJER    It    ..<    .u.  t     i    c^-a:    in- 

creuH-  In  d'yiars. 

The  editr.rii!  frrm  thf»  Svv  f.  Cr^ur.ty 
Monitor.  B^iv-An  bwift  Cour.t,,  \I:r.a  . 
Friday,  Apni  ^T,  l^il.  ir..l.c.ri.t'^  il  ■.■  re- 
action of  the  pie.s.-  lu  t.Sf  faLse  a:;d  tiH.-,- 
leadiH:;  :;r':[''ii  ;.)n':;i  of  vhe  >;.!■:  .;al  lax 
Equalitv  .A.s.sc':i.ition  I  am  ir..'erung 
the  edit;;r!ai  a->  a  part  of  my  renmrics: 
Th-y    Too    Fat  Tax5s 

During  ttie  p  ist  sf.er.v.  week.s  th..^  aews- 
pajjer  niic»  pu^.^oind  <i  5<riea  v  ;  la.er'ise- 
men'»s  sp-ias"ir*>U  by  ihe  Miiir.esot.i  .■V.-i..  v-i- 
u\.e<i.  Bu...ue&eD;c-!i.  In-C-,  wherein  c-operaUvc 
:u-.U  ir.u*v'-;al  t  .irptraii.  .la  h.ive  'avv.i  cioplcced 
a.i  i^eiai;  aori:axpa>ers. 

We  ACC't;pie<I  ir.e^e  aivertisemei.^o  :'  r  pub- 
l!caT.iu„  because  *e  fcei  thai  liie  Ci  Uauus  of 
a  Liewsp.ipcr  cii.  uld  be  pf..  t^  i.-et  .  »p.es- 
sion  i.;f  ide<u  ar.d  (jpuv:.jiis  Wi^^.uT  v.e  ar« 
In  agreeuicnt  wiin  Uii.jfn,'  lu'ts  pml  ..piatona, 
or  not.  Ii  U  a  lutidamin:.*;  piiUcv  i:;aerent 
to  the  dcmotr  ilIc  inamuiioiLi 
couiiuy. 

In  dlio'Aing  free  di,  .-.en.liidUjn  j 
newspaper  als<:>  hrto  the  resp^.-nsifci'.ii.,  ..a  k.oi- 
rectln^  misaiatemfuts  of  idCt  and  t  ;  <  oal- 
!eng«  Ideas  and  optmoii^  which  i::  Ua  opin- 
ion, are  detrimental  U.)  the  public  wei:  iff 

In  the  series  of  advertisements  menti.  ned. 
we  hdve  a  good  exatnpie  at  what  »■•  me.-i.i 
In  tbe  foregoing  statement  of  {KJ''"^)  W 
published  tiiem.  but  we  do  n  n  agne  witn 
the  idea  they  convey  They  .ire  mi.s'.eadm^. 
They  convey  Ideas  concerning  '.he  tax  surus 
cf  cooperative  and  mutual  corpora Motis  'hat 
are  not  substantiated  by  the  tacts. 

Specifically,  these  are  some  oi  the  err  )r> 
of  fact  we  f\nd : 

1.  "Tou  pay  more  taxes  beci4U<ie  C  v.crfsp 
continues  to  .-JIow  .i  ftv.ifEd  few  hi^  bu.sl- 
nesBen — meaning  cxjperaMve^ — to  p:(v  liuie 
or  nothing  " 

One  of  the  biggest  cvjpenitlves  In  thi.s  ire.i 
la  Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale  Tht>^ 
little  or  nothing  that  Midland  paid  in  Ir  - 
c<ase,  re«l  estate,  and  personal  property  r.ix<«; 
for  the  years  1947  through  liWa  waji  nv-r*? 
than  MOO.OOO.  In  our  own  comrr.unity  we 
have  cooperatlrea  that  are  Uste<1  year  nfter 
year  axnong  the  highest  taxpayers 

J.  The   cooperatives    are    called    big    fcusl- 


A 


.de.i,- 


It  ti  true  that  reglonai  cjopera lives,  r\:sAe 
up  of  acorvs  or  even  hundreds,  of  loca!  u-  - 
dattona,  have  tmpresalve  accumuiation.s  r 
aavla  amf  do  a  big  volume  of  buslne&;  B  .t. 
IB  iba  ■•nn  that  Americans  think  of  it  they 
art  not  htf  bualneaaas.  If  all  the  coopera- 
tlTW  in  the  country  were  combined  they 
would  not  tqtul,  in  assets  or  btiatneACi  vol- 
uma.  the  ats»  of  any  one  of  a  number  of 
gtani  Aaaartcan  corporatfona.  Furthemiore, 
since  when  is  bigness  a  crUuc  In  *.hc  .\i\\<x\- 
caa  acbeme  of  things? 


3  •G.ngreai  lets  them  escape  nearly  a  bll- 
::on  diPuirs  a  year  In  Income  taxes  by  graat- 

U.d.  '.titm  special  exemptions." 

Tills  itauaieut  ha*  been  flatly  contra- 
r[.-.f'\  by  an  Investigating  cunimlttee  of 
•:,  H  u-se  cf  Representaiivea.  The  fact  Is 
•  •.  •  '..'.;  -::;e-.';ixlh  of  the  co-'.perative.-^  In 
.\.i.'}:u:a  q  i.i!lfy  under  the  law  as  temg 
exempt  ':•!".  p:tyl'i2  income  ti»xes.  These 
are  agr. cultural  cfx^pcrailvea.  and  tr.e  con- 
greaalODai  cun-iinlttee  found  that.  In  the  case 
of  thcs^  rf... ".ive  few  that  are  exempt,  the 
aggragure  ,ivr.  .unl  f;f  incfime  retaii.ed  1.5 
relatively  siii.tU.  Nu  appreciable  am-  u:*: 
of  revenue  *  .uld  accrue  to  the  G<.vernu;en', 
if  Inc'  :.ni:  ti..xci.  wre  le.lei  i,n  these 
amounu.  Five-sixths  vA  the  c -jfieratl  ^es 
pay  Income  taxes  en  ex  ictiy  the  sa;r.e  ba^is 
as  other  corpctraticns 

4  The  ads  wuuld  have  the  pu'j'.ir  bc.ie.e 
thi'  .<  pe.rt' '. vt;i  i^T^  v-ipa"iUiu^  .^n  "ax-iree 
pr  u.".-. 

Cix.pf :  i:  I'.es  <'Xparid  (jM  the  saviiic^  >»r:d 
Inveslii-' i.'.--  .:  tr->'ir  member  .*nc:s  j.;*'  <ia 
other  ^  ..siriv it'.s  *:x,  uLiU  c>i  the  investcu  ;3,.v- 
;■..•^     .'  'heir  owner.s. 

y.  ■■  Miriiiesi.'i  -Ae  \,'"f  =■  •t.  'r.?  .jrca: 
af. .  1  .■  I.  .-  '...'.t  h.'.  <i;  Ci^ix.c  to  oty  £i..ite  aiid 
to  luutUti'-s    bev'ause    i-ur    I;irni.rs 

have  hati  ;...?■  ^  .■;  .-c:  *<■  ir.  ..i^anu*'  C'j..;i«:r.i- 
tlves.  Wit..;:,  t.if  i  -s;  15  ye<irs  we  havf  -.vit- 
HMBCd  electriflciiL^r.  cf  r'lral  horned  ail  »  ver 
Ainerlca  by  (ain.er  <  i  operatives  3y  bring- 
ing a  vitally  needed  service  to  rurai  pe^jpie. 
t.~.c--  ^.  ■■?.  et.;.<ir.'  <;d  '.iie  Uidivlduai  lUti.  me  of 
!  I. :..- -  rt!".vl  [i.iv'i  pi,,vidcd  hi.iioiis  of  dol- 
lars i#;  biisi.itj.^  ii,r  bijj.;neA;:  pc.jpie  »n  ".owns 
and  atie.« 

The  rea.il:  income-'ax-wisr  ha.*  been,  and 
wUl  contmiie  tt.  c  .  a  broader  ba^e  irr  m- 
corre-t:ix  I»'  :p'  b'  -h  for  the  farmer  and  i:.e 
buslnesAinan  who  profits  by  the  farmers' 
purchase^  nf  eiecincal  merchandise  a^d 
■eiv.,..i.j  O'vhr'r  taxfs  that  -nw^  other  bu^i- 
nes  ■  r-.':-^  n.i.it.  oi  ci^urst.  d.ao  be  paid  far 
all  re.-»;  ai.U  personal  pri^perty  the  electric 
cr;oi  iTiiiive  c'*:is.  Surely,  lliere  is  no  lessen- 
::.►•    -f  •-.x  revenues  in  a  dc.il  hlte  that 

i..i-  -ff"  .J  V  Vipwr  when  editor  and 
publisher  oi  the  Murray  County  Herald  at 
Slaytiin  aiw  the  issue  clearly.  He  wrote  ui 
"he  H.rald  of  January  31.  li»46:  "Coopera- 
t.Vfs.  httve  made  (<r»-ai  C'lntributions  to  ^en- 
er.tl  ^r^per.ty.  They  have  made  M':.nes»Jta 
'  lie  ui  the  jjxe-t  c^.  butler,  grain,  and  hve- 
■^'  ("k  SM'es,  a::d  thr  :sh.  their  abiding  in- 
•  re^i  m  4  H  Club  and  similar  work,  they 
;  IV  ^  m  ■-'Ic  farm  'ile  mors  attractive  Tliey 
havf  dv-ne  a  i^reat  job.  they  have  saved  their 
;  a'.r^  ;i.s  m  uey.  and  they  have  enlarged  the 
v,-;!    r.  i;(  mt  St  rura!  j>eopIe," 

In  the  C'X!peraiive-tAi  controversy  Insil- 
c  it.^d  by  the  Nutlcual  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
i:  ;.".  iiad  Minnesota  .\&.soclated  Builnessmen. 
Ir.  •  ,  w  w.mt  to  be  shown  sounder  arjru- 
trer-.ts  baciart  by  solid  farts,  than  have  been 
brvURht  forth  to  date  before  we  will  let  a 
cirrpaign  In  such  as  they  are  now  engaged, 
,H.";rj  ;t.  which  they  Infer  by  InntK'ndo  and 
i:'p:^'innt  pictures  that  our  cooperatives  are 
t,i.x  cj.?r!f;1r:g.  "tax  IV-P,"  unpatriotic  organl- 
.jdtj.  r;s   go  unchallenged. 


Comments  on  Drew  Pcarsan  by  John  J. 
Cora  well 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoMsnt 
IN  THK  SENATK  OP  THE  XJVrTWD  STATBB 

Wednesday.  JmIv  It,  19S1 

Mr     McCarthy.    Mr.    President.    I 
a.sk   unanimous  consent   that  there  be 


printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoku 
an  article  by  John  J.  Comwell  pub- 
lished in  the  Hampshire  Review  for  June 
6  1951.  relating  to  comments  by  I>rew 
Pearsrn  ret;ardin^  Mr  ComwelJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Knock  Aboct  Notes 
fBy  John  J.  CcrnwelD 
KoMVtT  V."  Va  June  6  1951  —Two  days 
1::  surc^^ -I'-m  last  week  my  name  appeared  in 
Dre-A"  pf:ir«nr:'s  sTndicated  co'timn.  The 
Wr.shl!.^-  n  Merry -Gi>- Round,  the  .ast  time 
in  a  statement  that  I  resian-.ed  the  pctsit;  -'n  of 
g'^ne'-ft;  c.:ur.sel  cf  the  Baltim -re  4-  Ohio  tae- 
c..„;-e  I  d-d  not  approve  of  the  adjustme-.t 
".-.:  T.p  ccmpanv  flied  in  a  Federal  ciurt  m 
t  •  :r.  T  '.r.  1*43  Tlie  Pearsrn  staterr.er.t 
Is  .ib-:J.u-e:v  false  in  every  par-.-.cui.ir,  I  did 
not  retire  until  March  i.  1946.  and  not  b**- 
c-iu=f  I  -i.'.ipprcved  of  th*>  .adjustment  pl.^n 
but  recau.-^  I  w.%s  lona:  pa.st  the  aire  of  re- 
tirement and  war.ted  to  quit,  .\s  a  matter 
of  'aft  retirement  was  delayed  a  vear  be- 
cati5e  I  wanted  to  see  the  end  of  the  court 
procefdir.p  which  was  necessary  to  put  the 
pian  ;n*o  effect.  This  personal  statement  is 
m.^rie  htre  m  order  that  aiiy  of  my  friends 
whv-  read  the  Pearson  artic'.es  m'-tv  knew  the 
facts  rr.av  know  the  faLslty  cf  his  state- 
men*  .-.nd.  I  may  add  that  statement  has  as 
much  truth  in  it  as  all  of  his  other  state- 
ments and  insinuations  regarding  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  s  negotiations  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

Pearson  s  publicizing  of  charges  made  by 
on"  Ph-.llips.  a  New  York  publicHy-seeiting. 
self-styled  financial  .<idvtser.  casts  a  reflec- 
tion not  only  on  the  members  of  the  United 
S^a*es  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  who  passed 
on  the  case,  but  on  the  Supreme  Court  also. 
Phil.iris  had  his  day  in  court,  many  days, 
even  many  weeks.  He  got  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  free  advertising  m  the  new^  col- 
umns cf  the  metropolit.in  pai-»ers  -viiile  a*- 
ta''kir.2.  before  the  court,  not  only  th*-^  finan- 
cial soundness  of  the  plan  but  the  r^..'>t:ve«:  of 
those  who  proposed  It,  After  exhaustive 
hearings,  covering  a  period  of  several  months, 
the  ci)urt  found  Phillips'  charges,  now 
echi^d  by  Pearson,  absolutely  groundless. 
They  found  the  plan  to  be  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
but  m  the  interest  of  the  public  and  ap- 
proved It  Twice  Phlllifjs  and  his  cocon- 
spirators went  »o  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which,  after  investigating  the 
record,  refused  to  review  the  case,  thus  giv- 
ing their  approval  to  the  decision  of  til* 
lower  court. 

I  am  In  favor  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  I  have  exercised  those  rights  and  de- 
fe::ded  them  throughout  a  long  lifetime,  but 
one  of  the  penalties  we  have  to  pay  for  that 
privilege  is  that  it  permits  radio  commenta- 
tors and  columnists  who  have  wide  audi- 
ences, like  Drew  Pearson,  to  cast  reflections 
on  honest  men  and  to  diaseminate  charges 
made  by  irresponsible  people  against  them. 
Nobody  ever  questioned  my  integrity,  not 
even  Drew  Pearson,  for  the  implication  of 
his  stQnc.<  are  that  I  was  one  honest  official 
in  the  Baltimore  tt  Ohio  Railroad.  As  far 
as  I  know  no  responsible  person  ever  ques- 
tioned my  word. 

I  was  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  for  more  than  25  years  and  its  gen- 
eral counsel  for  nearly  24  years.  I  have 
reached  the  age  where  if  I  were  in  the  habit 
of  prevaricating  I  would  hesitate  to  do  it 
now.  for  soon  I  must  stand  before  the  bar 
where  not  only  men's  actions  but  their  mo- 
tives are  given  final  Judgment.  And  this  I 
virant  to  say — that  nowhere  did  I  ever  hnd 
finer  and  more  decent  men  than  those  who 
weie  respousible  far  that  company's  policies. 


Rcigs  ol  Terrar  m  iMktmmiaL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coKiTECTictrr 

IN  THE  SESATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Wednesdap.  Juljf  18.  iSil 

Mr  BENTON  Mt.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  riEcoRD  a  statement 
of  protest  against  the  Communist  reism 
of  terror  now  said  to  exist  in  lithuanta. 
Thi.-i  <:tatement  was  prepared  by  the 
American-Lithuanian  Community,  of 
Stamford.  Conn  comprising  Americans 
of  Litiiuanian  descent.  It  is  a  most 
forceful  statement  and  indeed  it  is  one 
which  could  well  be  used  by  the  Voice  of 
America  I  plan  to  send  to  Mr  Edward 
Barrett,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
m  chai-ge  of  the  VGA.  a  copy  of  this 
statement  for  possible  use  by  his  pro- 
gram directors 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  charges 
set  forth  in  Uie  .statement  are  in  large 
measure  true.  They  are  the  familiar 
pattern  the  Soviet  Union  follows  to- 
ward nations  and  peoples  they  have 
conquered.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  descent  in  my  State 
of  Connecticut.  Tliey  are  amons:  our 
most  industrious  and  respected  citizens. 
This  statement,  today  entered  in  the 
CoNGREssiONW.  Recobd,  enables  me  pub- 
licl:  to  acknowledge  their  protest 
against  Communist  terror  tactics,  and 
also  enables  me  to  express  my  S3Tnpa- 
thies  and  concern  for  Lithuania,  not 
only  the  nation  and  its  people  who 
now  suffer  oppression  under  Russia,  but 
those  of  Its  exiles  who  sorrow  for  their 
lost  homeland. 

There  beini?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
A  Plea  to   Aii  Fheedom-Loving   Americans 

June  17,  1951. 
Hon    Wii-LX*M  Benton^ 

Washington.   D    C  : 

At  the  June  17.  1951.  meeting  of  the  Amerl- 
Oivn-Lithuanian  Comn^.unlty  of  Stamford,  the 
following  letter  was  drawn  up,  as  a  plea  to 
all  freedom-loving  Americana,  in  protest 
agj^lnst  the  tortures  and  barbaric  crueltlea 
Inflicted  on  the  Lithuanian  nation  since  1940 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  its  secret  police.  It  was 
unanlmotisly  agreed  to  make  every  efTort 
possible  to  bring  this  before  the  attention 
cf  all  fellow  Americans. 

Beginning  with  June  l.*;,  1940.  the  very 
same  Staim-Bed  hordes  of  annihilators  which 
are  at  present  murdering  our  finest  Ameri- 
can manhood  deliberately  and  callously 
broke  five  wTitten  peace  agreements,  de- 
vour-t*.  Lithuania  with  a  s.  tanic  gulp,  and 
systematlcaUy  began  to  eradicate  every  Llth-' 
uanian. 

Prom  Jtme  14,  1941.  on  Stalin,  the  hang- 
man of  nations,  with  the  help  of  the  preci- 
sion-like bayonets  of  the  secret  and  serpent- 
like NKVD  police,  began  the  most  cruel  and 
barbaric  tortixre  ever  seen,  that  of  foiceful 
deportation  of  vast  masaes  of  Lithuanian 
people,  to  the  ley  graves  of  Siberia  and  the 
horror-fllled  slave-latwr  camps  of  Kazak- 
Btan.  and  the  sadistic  murders  of  thousande 
of  political  Lithuanian  prisoners. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  an- 
nlhUated  and  forcibly  ousted  from  their  na- 


tive land  aiiout  »00.000  Ltthivanlant.  fn>m  a 

f>0'Pul«tiv^ti  numbering  3,3iX',i(00  pewpit. 
Infnnts,    children,    wcmen,    petrpl*    of    all 

age*,    the   sick   3.r.d   the   djlog.   were    packed 

and  »qu€e-:ed  iat^>  freisht  b«»«:ii,rs,  bcmided 
ur  with  planks  and  snikes,  and  u«nRpori«»d 

thous^tnd*  of  miles  wttliotit  water  or  tt.<-«d. 
Yfi.  p*c>;ed  and  left  for  dea; h  to  devour 
t,h€;m— all  piuiu'ily  and  bTi;k,e,r.-he*r:ed'.y 
W';thcu!  ho^p*. 

\Vh,!il  was  their  crime?  ThL%:  A  «>ehef  '.n 
Crxl.  Ivive  for  th«ir  native  land,  a  thirst  ft 
freedom,  and  r  iciiiging  to  own  their  cw  n 
little    hime    witli    a    tiny    piece    .  f    fArnjli;^ 

iJihd 

W>  ftrmiy.  vtir^rcusly.  and  tjes^erhincly 
protest  bef^'ire  al.  rvuttired  »nd  civlUied  n»- 
th^ns  ct  the  w„>rld  this  systeraaiic  anul- 
hliaticn  of  t^-ur  ntHi.^n.  which  is  b»tng  t>rr- 
jietxated  by  the  KremUn  csars  of  Sk^riet 
Rus&hi 

■Re  piead  with  all  the  tree  pe<,>pie  ol  the 
world,  for  the  sake  ol  their  own  preservation 
pud  w-eli-beinfi.  t^i  Us-ten  to  the  dying  pleji* 
of  .'uicjcent  victims  of  Stalin  i  bangraen, 
and  to  gaze  with  pity  at  the  bloody  tears 
of  w\;men  and  children  dying  for  a  fre«tk>m 
which   l!4  such  a  precious  gift  of    God 

Br-thei  .Americans  raise  your  voices  wUh 
us  t.srainst  this  terrible  Injustice  and  in- 
h'lmnr.   treatment  of  a   p*«ce-lovtng  people 

Free  Americans,  be  prev*J^<l  *<»  '*^*l  o'J'^ 
American  glrlhcwxl  and  womanhood,  our  chil- 
dren and  our  parents,  would  not  extxrirnce 
the  same  horrors  and  satanir  crtieUlea  and 
Indignities  that  the  Lithuanian  pt«ople  suf- 
fe.red  from  the  Soviets  for  the  past  10  years. 

In  our  locality,  in  our  midst,  we  have  wit- 
nesses, those  who  have  hefiTd  as  well  as  seen 
the  plans  and  consplraci .••  afatntt  the  re- 
maining free  nations  of  the  world — a  perfect 
nian  of  t«rJur-  and  human  eradication,  and 
first  in  Ime  being  the  annihilation  of  all 
Americans  who  hate  communism. 

In  remembrance  of  this.  p«Bt  terrible  and 
terrnr-fllled  decade,  we  feel  that  It  Is  our 
solemn  duty  and  obligation  to  warn  you. 
now,  of  imjaending  disaster — you  Americana 
who  hold  freedom  dear  to  your  hearts. 
Simon  CiwuLaKAS, 
Mxt    A.  Baktwick. 


Committee  of  the  Meeting. 


Idlatba 


EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  H.  1951 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
dangers  of  Inflation  are  a  matter  of  real 
concern  to  the  people  of  otir  country,  and 
the  factors  which  might  help  to  bring 
about  or  reduce  the  threat  ol  inflation 
are  not  generally  recognized  and  under- 
sibood 

A  series  of  articles  dcalln«  with  this 
Involved  but  most  important  phase  of 
our  economy  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Rodney  Crowther.  a  well-informed 
authority,  and  who  ia  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Baltimore 
Sim,  and  the  articles  hare  been  appear- 
ing dally  in  the  Sun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
of  this  series  of  articles  be  reprint«d  m 
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the  Appendix  oi  the  Rscorb  as  a  contri- 
bution tovard  more  wKlespread  un<ler- 
ftanding  of  the  economic  factors  now 

operaUns- 

Tber*  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
at  foUovs: 

Totm   Mowrr:    It's   n«    D*wgei    or   Lobiho 

MO»M   BUTIKO    P0WT«.  ICONOMMTS    9f KMl*  — 

lUtxow     r*c«a     !l«w     ItmJ^-non    Thkat, 

Wim  DoLLAB  8nFK.T  OursiKgptJtG  That 

or  Ooou 

(By  Rodney  Crtiwtber) 

W««UM«Toit.  July  8— The  economists 
agr**  wtth  ttM  p«opl« — there  U  uo  general 
abortat*  o'  C<X3<^  ^  sight. 

OaMntUy.  tb*  vtorea  are  bvilglng  with 
gooito  and  tte  wanbouaca  are  packed.  The 
■uppty  or  tbln<a  u  the  biggest  in  history. 

Waiiitrtii*— ■  vam  ttka  aconomlsta.  the 
MaUoo  doaa  taea  a  Tery  real  Inflation  threat. 

White  thcra  la  a  vact  supply  of  goods,  there 
la  a  vaatar  aapply  ctf  ctoUara. 

And  the  supply  of  dollara  wUI  grow  bigger 
and  blggtr  aa  th«  Ifatkm's  defenae  program 
•xpanda.     Tha  supply  of  goo<ta  will  dwindle. 


KJlXJOMa    BAVX   MO 

aaiiiirtw  at:  indlfldual  ctUaeDa.  the  econo- 
BBteta  f—  have  n-i  azoaas  of  dollara— in 
fael.  tlMy  do  not  have  dollars  enough  to  pro- 
TMt  actual  naesasmaa. 

White  BO  Individual  will  admit  that  be  has 
any  flBeaaa.  tha  wbole  eocnomy — buslneaa. 
aovanunmt.  the  people  altogether— does 
ha««  a  vMt  supply  of  dollara. 

Wtmt  la  mors,  this  huge  pool  of  surplus 
dailan  will  grow,  the  economiats  point  out. 
nateaa  atafia  are  taken  to  drain  off  the  sur- 
ptaa. 

UBtaas  tha  public  awakens,  unleaa  Con- 
acta.  nntaaa  tha  people  and  the  Oot- 
Bt  together  attack  the  problem,  say 

then  anoth«  cokianl  InfU- 

ba  pliad  on  top  of  an  already  Tery 
huca  lnllaU»n. 

HAO  no  mnATioif 

iQCt  after  tha  w«r— In  1M7  and  194»— the 
eountry  had  o  Tery  big  Inflation  aa  a  result 
ct  tha  aoeumulated  ezcaaa  of  dollars  piled 
up  durtng  the  war 

Last  y«ar,  after  Koi«a.  the  country  had 
another  big  inflation — more  than  115.000,- 
000.000  of  price  Increases 

Between  June  IMO  and  April  1951  the  cost 
of  living  lumped  8.5  percent. 

Tha  ooat-Oif-Uvtng  index,  computed  by  the 
OoveraoaMit.  torn  from  ITCa  in  June  to  184  6 
in  AprlL 

That  hiaga  Incraaaa  occurred  not  because 
thava  waa  aay  ahortaga  of  gooda— fooda  out- 
put  waa  eonatantly  expanding  In  almoet  ev- 
•ry  Una— but  because  there  was  an  exct>ss 
of  doUara  bidding  for  gooda. 


aHOSTi 

•varybody — tKulneaamen.  manufacturers. 
limwialTM.  apcculaton — ^waa  In  a  hurry  to 
ttoek  Vp  vtth  goods  after  Korea.  They  feared 
fsMra  rtMvtagea.  or  anticipated  turning  big 


people  «*.  wbtfe  did  the  esceaa  ptir- 
eooM  from? 
Oofk  of  current  Incomes  and  accumulated 
■avinpi  and  toaaa,  answer  the  ecouomlsts. 
PiMlta  bank  credit  in  a  year  expanded  over 

I  aalartea  roae  -teadlly  duiipg  the 
They  are  atUl  rlatng. 
In  OM  ant  quarter  of  lUO  they  were  run- 
■fe  an  aaaual  mle  off  tl41.000.l900.000. 
bi  tha  §m  quartar  ol  IMl  they  had 
to  a  rate  off  gl«X>0ejD00.000  a  year. 
That  pot  bUUona  of  aABtioDal  doUan  into 


atoo  had  bUlfama  off  dollars  of 
savtBga — bonds,  savli^gs  deposits  at  the 


banks,  building  and  loan  stock  and  (  '.hr 
•«vU3g.<!  which  they  could  quickly  turn  n.'o 
money. 

On  top  of  that,  millions  of  p<^ple  durlni? 
the  p.:«t-Ki>rei4  buvinii;  scctre  b<,',i>;hr  on  the 
cuil  that  Is.  on  credit  InotaKment  buying 
vrts*  many  billions  of  dollars.  Consumer 
credit   rose   over   13, 000, (XX), OH}. 

BuAines&mea  and  mauuiacture.''s  aUo 
bought  heavily  In  '^rder  *'i  be  sure  t^t-y  would 
have  enough  raw  materials. 

Thifl  great  spending  tpret- .  Ir.vpr,'.'  ry  -ic- 
cumulatlon  and  speculative  buvir.^  =er.t 
prices  kltlne.  But  It  made  ni  rn  ucpiiMf  rv^nt 
in  the  supply  of  gtxxls  becaii.'-e  oiaiiisfaCJir- 
ers  expanded  production  and  shoveu  g  ••  da 
out  to  dealers. 

rmODUCT!OH    NOT   CfT 

"Civilian  produr'.on  wa*  not  '-■Jt  ^.i*  '<  ;n 
1950  as  a  result  of  the  cietciis,e  pr- gram.-.." 
declarea  the  Department  <Jt  Commerce. 

"In  fact,  civilian  pnxlucuon  av.ulacie  i  r 
civilian  use  increased  sieiulll^  in  each  q.;.ir- 
ter  of  the  year  ' 

The  fact  Is.  the  squeeze  on  the  ravp'.y  of 
cinilan  goods  has  not  ci.me  yet 

It  is  In  the  future  And  It  :s  !■  the  fur  lire 
that  econ'jmiats  p.  mt  when  they  warn  atH;ui 
inflation 

Here  and  there  son^e  little  shortages  a  >■ 
cr«eplng  in — as.  for  example.  In  brass  flttii;^s 
and  copper  prcducts  generally. 

"The  first  effects  of  the  diversion  ■?  rvi'- 
terlals  to  defense  production  .irp  n.^w  b'^c.n- 
nlng  to  be  apparent  in  the  consumers  d'lr- 
able  goods  Industries. "  the  LX-uartment  t 
Commerce   recently   announced. 

HAD    RITOaD    VCLCMl 

Last  year  the  Industry  turned  n!*  a  r«^c"l 
volume  of  passenger  cans  refrigerators  pi.^^- 
trlc  ranges,  television  receivers  and  othf;r 
household   products. 

It  is  only  necessary,  the  economist. ■;  "ny 
to  look  at  the  inventory  chart* — one  if 
which  appears  In  an  adjoining  c.lutr.r.  -  to 
see  that  there  wUI  be  few  pres&ii^q  -h  r'.,i.:.^ 
this  year, 

"Our  studies  IrdiL-are."  sakl  Dr  R<'.:h 
Robey.  economlJJt  for  the  Nat;on,il  .*\.«-iici,%- 
tlon  of  Manufacturers,  "that  there  will  be  a 
generous  supply  of  con.5umer  go<xl.*  thr>  u^li 
the  current  year — a  supply  approxiraa'nn; 
1&43.  which  was  a  very  gixid  year. 

■'However,  this  d>;es  n^t  Indtca'.'  that  -.Y.-.' 
total  purchasing  pc/wer  vr!U  net  exceed  '  Jr- 
supply  of  goods. 

"Probably  purchaitng  n<iwer  will  run  virll 
ahead  of  consumer  goods  as  ;;  •■  (.<::  -• 
program  grows." 

SEXS  SL'KPlt.3 

Dr.  Donald  H.  Waiiace  Princeton  econ  rn- 
Ica  professor,  and  during  the  Wir  an  advutr 
to  OPA.  sees  an  infla  ...unary  surplus  .f  d'l- 
lars  ahead  for  later  this  year.     He  -a; J 

"An  Inflationary  surplus  ot  purcha.^i:.;; 
power  over  available  consumer  ginxi-  is  jir  0- 
able  later  thiis  year  unless  spending  :s  t;re.i':iy 
cut  below  planned  levels  ' 

Charles  E.  Wilson  Director  il  Dtlei.^e 
lioblliiAlion.  In  a  rep<.5it  to  the  P:'«>u>m: 
last  Wediieoday  made  clear  why  .hu  '..=.  .  u.i; 
to  tie  so. 

Produciion  vJ  y  xKis  by  actual  v(,:.in',e  ex- 
panded about  9  pertent  last  year  .i.iii  tn  ;cn 
of  that  gam  w.i,s  f  t  c!v  lUat'.^ 

But  thia  year  productlC!.  ior  the  O-v-r  .- 
ment  will  expand,  while  output  t  r  <:■  n- 
aumera — mainly  of  durable  K<x)di<  su<->\  v-t 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  washers  aiid  e.'  - 
trlcal  appliances — will    d(^clme   heuii, 

**Our    plans."    Wils<in    t»k!    the    I'lf^i.l' tit 
who  turned  the  report  o\«t  to  Corgre^!*       .ti; 
for  an  Increase  for  national  security  ''.<■.' s'l:** 
■pending  from   about   $35,000  OOC  (Xy    i    vt  ar 
to  $65060.000.000  a  year  from  new 

'The  additional  defense  spendini?  ufi'  dr  ,  • 
up  Incomes  and  the  desire  m  ^ocrd  with^ir. 
adding  t.:.   'he  su,-p.v     t   '.-r,  ili;-.",    .      <is. 


"This  Increase  In  demand,  which  outruns 
available  civilian  goods,  is  the  crux  of  the 
Inflation     problem,     facing     the     American 

pei,pic  ■' 


Waraisf  to  StlTcr  Pro<iiicert:  Silver  lif- 
ers' Lobby  Making  Another  Concerted 
Drive  to  Secure  Treatnry  Silver  Below 
World  Market  Price  aad  Repeal  All 
Silver  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or   ISA  HO 

I.M  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr,  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
on  July  12.  1951.  before  the  Mirror  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  Rear  Adtn,  Don- 
ald J,  Ramsey,  United  States  Navy,  re- 
tired, who  now  directs  the  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  the  Silver  Users'  Association 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  made  a  pusillani- 
mous attack  on  Robert  Hardy,  president 
of  Sunshine  Mining  Co,,  of  Kellogg. 
Idaho:  on  Congressman  Waltir  S.  Bar- 
ing, of  Nevada;  on  that  grand  old  man 
of  the  mining  Industry,  Francis  H. 
Brownell.  former  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Smelting  k  Refining 
Co  ;  on  the  Mexican  Government;  on 
American  silver  producers  in  general, 
and  ur^ed  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase 
Act 

My  executive  secretary.  John  Mc- 
Bnde.  author  of  a  distinguished  book 
on  money  and  economics  titled  "Money 
Makes  the  Mare  Go"  and  coauthor  of 
the  sound-money  bill  of  1950 — H,  R 
2573,  Eighty-first  Congress — has  an- 
•sw^^red  Admiral  Ramsey  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

Statxmknt  bt  John  McBamE 

The  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934  author- 
ized and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  purchase  silver  lor  monetary  pur- 
pc.ses  until  sliver  comprised  one-fourth  of 
.  v,r  mirieiary  stocks  cl  gold  and  silver,  but 
a.s  i.f  this  date,  sliver  comprises  leas  than 
one -tenth  of  our  moastary  stocks. 

Despite  the  fact  tbat  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  purchaaed  less  than  half  the 
amount  ;>r  silver  he  was  tlrecteJ  to  buy,  the 
n«n  profit  to  the  Treasury  under  the  Sliver 
Pvirchase  Act  is  ILSOCOOCOOO;  aad  wcuid 
have  exi-eeded  that  amount  but  tor  the  lact 
t.'nat  the  Treasury  lend-leased  4'X).('00,000 
.  v.n;es  to  fc.relgn  >;overnment.s  for  n-,onetary 
I  iirixise-s  Even  on  such  a  small  item  as 
the  minting  of  S.C^.OOJ  Booker  T.  Washmg- 
t'l;  Meraorlal  half  dollars,  the  Treasury  Is 
realizin?  11  net  profit  cf  11,619  000,  repre- 
^«  •iti.'tf  'hi*  difference  bc'-veen  the  purchase 
price  K.t  the  silver  and  the  $138  per  cun.e 
the  rteasury  receives  in  payment  tor  these 
c'  'in.- 

But  Admiral  Ramsey  and  the  Silver  Users 
A-;s<x-iatton  want  the  Silver  Purchase  .\ct 
rej'i-aled 

Why'  Because  the  silver  users  and  lab- 
ncatorn — the  manufacturers  of  silverware 
a:;d  silver  Jewelry — want  to  continue  to  buy 
silver  below  the  cost  of  production.  For 
*«r!n;.h  sfTdid.  commercial  reasons,  they  are 
wiiilntj  '  '  risk  tf^e  destruction  of  the  Amtri- 
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can   metal-mlnlng  Industry,  depreciate   the 

purcha,slng  power  of  more  than  half  the 
pe<jple  In  the  world,  and  wipe  out  the  last 
remaining  vestige  of  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  by  repealing  aU 
silver  legislation. 

Now  let  us  analyze  Just  what  their  pro- 
po«;fiI  means.  Silver  Is  the  money  of  that 
three-fifths  of  the  world's  population  resid- 
ine  In  tiie  Orient  and  Middle  East;  also  of 
Mf'Xico  and  some  other  countries.  The 
pr-.ce  cf  .silver  regulates  their  purchasing 
p'-iwer  When  the  price  of  silver  Is  depre- 
ciated, their  purchasing  power  Is  propor- 
tioiiritely  reduced, 

THE    DEPRESSION    OF    1929 

The  depression  of  1929  was  precipitated 
whei:  the  price  of  silver  was  deliberately 
and  artflrlally  forced  down  from  65  cents 
per  ounce  to  26  cents  per  ounce.  That 
wi;->ed  out  60  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
money  of  more  than  half  the  people  in  the 
world.  Yau  simply  cannot  destroy  the  pur- 
chas!r.g  p<jwer  of  over  half  the  people  in 
the  w jrld  without  bringing  on  a  world-wide 
deore-ssion — a  depression  from  which  we 
have  never  recovered,  in  fact.  It  was  war — 
and  war  only— that  brought  back  full  em- 
ployment and  full  production:  and  wars  and 
rumor  of  wars  that  have  kept  our  economy 
go:ng.  This  deplorable  situation  will  con- 
tinue until  we  adopt  a  sound  monetary  sys- 
tem and  stabilise  the  prices  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver where  they  correctly  reflect  the  present 
depreci.ired  value  of  the  dollar  (Based  on 
the  present  value  of  the  dollar,  gold  Is  worth 
$56  per  ounce  i.  Gold  and  silver  must  be 
joined,  at  fixed  and  proper  ratio,  to  insure 
adequate  monetary  reserves  to  guarantee 
the  redemption  of  papjer  currency,  at  face 
value,  on  demand  because  there  is  not 
er-.Uijh  gold  in  the  world  to  do  it  alone. 
Currency  that  Is  not  redeemable  is  flat 
money;  and  will  eventually  become  worth- 
less unless  redeemabir,ty  Is  restored. 

Admiral  Ramsey  suggests  that  a  price  of 
90  cents  per  ounce  for  silver  is  too  high.  A 
silver  price  of  90  cents  per  ounce  today  Is 
equivalent  to  only  33  cents  prior  to  1934 
when  the  American  people  were  denied  the 
right  of  redemption  of  their  currency;  so 
in  actual  value,  or  purchasing  power,  silver 
is  worth  little  more  now  than  the  26  cents 
price  which  precipitated  the  1829  depres- 
sion. 

A  rRICHTEWrNO  SrrUATlON 

It  may  startle  most  Americans  to  know 
that  of  the  more  than  $26,000,000,000  of 
United  States  paper  currency  in  circulation, 
only  silver  certificates  (less  than  10  per- 
cent) are  redeemable  in  anything  but  debts. 
The  la'.v  requires  that  for  every  dollar  of 
stiver  certificates  In  circulation,  there  must 
be  77  percent  of  an  ounce  of  silver  back  of 
it  to  insiu-e  Its  redemption;  and  while  that 
amount  of  silver  is  worth  only  about  70 
cent^?  at  present  prices,  it  is  certainly  a  lot 
better  than  the  debts  backing  the  balance 
oi  our  paper  currency  now  in  circulation; 
and  there  is  a  probability  that  silver  will 
continue  to  advance  in  price.  The  safest 
hedge  against  Inflation  is  some  silver  cer- 
tificates in  your  safety  deptjsit  box. 

Admiral  Ramsey's  speech  is  a  warning  to 
the  .\merican  people  that  the  silver  users  are 
getting  ready  to  make  another  drive  to 
dram  silver  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. Just  5  years  ago.  we  ezperlenced  a 
similar  drive.  At  that  time,  the  world  price 
of  silver  had  risen  to  approximately  $1  per 
ounce;  and  they  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
enact  legislation  that  would  permit  them 
to  buy  Treasury  silver  at  71.11  cents  per 
otuce  by  extending  the  Green  Act.  It  waa 
currently  reported  that  they  had  a  fund  ol 
$3,000,000  to  achieve  this  objective. 


THX    OLD    PEAIEtE-rimX    TXCHNIQtrX 

Unable  to  get  such  legislation  through  the 
proper  channel — the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — they  attempted  to  ac- 
complish it  through  the  unorthodox  method 
of  tacking  this  legislation  on  to  the  Treas- 
ury appropriation  bill  In  the  Senate.  To 
stampede  the  Congress  into  accepting  such 
legislation,  they  caused  quarter-pai<e  arts 
to  be  placed  in  many  large  newspapers  in 
key  States  absolutely  misrepresenting  the 
facts  and  appealing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  denouncing  silver  producers  as  seek- 
ers for  subsidies  anc*  even  telling  se'vice- 
men  that  the  mining  industry  was  trying  to 
force  the  price  of  silver  up  so  they  would 
be  unable  to  buy  silver  pieces  to  add  to  the 
silverware  they  had  receive  as  wtddmg  pres- 
ents, and  similar  rot.  They  were  very  care- 
ful not  to  sign  these  ads.  but  ran  them 
in  the  name  of  some  reputable  local  Jew- 
eler: and  each  ad  carried  the  names  and 
addresses  of  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
reaaers  were  asked  to  write,  ursmg  exten- 
sion of  the  so-called  Green  Act,  As  a  re- 
sult, a  deluge  of  letters  reached  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Washington  This 
Is  known  as  the  old  prairie-tire  meth(Xl 
of  whipping  Congress  into  line  through  let- 
ters from  their  constituents.  Many  of  these 
letters  were  referred  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  received  them,  to  the  Committee 
on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures,  and  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  inserted  a  let- 
ter in  the  Co.ngressicnai.  Record  of  April 
15,  1946.  expoaing  the  whole  racket. 

SENATE    APPROPEIATIOWS    COMMITTEi:    HEARING 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  It  was  conclusively  proven 
that  the  retail  price  of  silverwaie  and  silver 
jewelry  ranged  all  the  way  from  4  times  the 
value  of  the  St"  -er  content  of  the  article  to 
40  times  the  value  of  its  silver  content;  and. 
therefore,  the  price  of  silvei  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  at  which  silver- 
ware and  silver  Jewelry  Is  sold  to  the  public. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  silver  users  would 
be  benefited,  rather  than  hurt,  by  stabilizing 
the  price  of  silver  at  its  real  value,  because 
It  would  give  nftore  character  and  stability 
to  their  products. 

Aside  from  silverware  and  silver  Jewelry, 
which  are  luxtiry  or  scmlluxury  products, 
the  industrial  uses  of  silver  are  largely  lim- 
ited to  commodities  in  which  the  amount 
of  silver  u^ed  is  relatively  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  price  or  value  of  the  com- 
modities, i^uch  as  mirrors,  moving- picture 
films,  electric  refrigerators,  and  automobiles. 
For  example,  about  3  cents'  worth  of  silver 
is  used  as  wiring  In  small  thermostatic  con- 
trols for  electric  refrigerators  and  automo- 
bile i^eaters.  Surely  no  one  will  contend 
that  It  will  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
t^e  price  of  a  $200  refrigerator  or  a  $2,000 
automobile  whether  that  silver  costs  3  cents 
or  10  cents, 

THE    PRICE    OF    SILVIR    NOT    THE    IS8t7» 

But.  fundamentaUy.  the  price  of  silver  or 
gold  ia  not  an  Issue,  The  real  Issue  Is  a 
sound  monetary  system:  and  that  la  the 
only  honest  approach  to  the  subject.  Since 
the  American  people  were  denied  the  right 
of  redemotion  of  their  currency  In  1934,  the 
dollar  and  all  flxed-dollar-value  securities. 
Including  snvlngs,  pensions,  and  life  Insur- 
ance, have  lost  63  percent  of  their  value. 
Pnc«s  are  high  because  dollara  are  cheap: 
and  prices,  costs,  and  taxes  will  continue  to 
rise  so  long  as  the  dollar  depreciates  In  value. 
Surely  no  one  will  admit  that  Is  a  healthy 
situation;  and  It  Is  the  more  tragic  becatiae 
It  could  be  corrected  In  90  days  without  cort 
to  the  American  taxpayers  and  without  eco- 
nomic dlBtturbancM  at  any  kind,  merely  by 
making  operative  legislation  that  has  been 
on  our  statute  books  for  57  years:  Section 


311.  United  States  Code  Annotated    (ch,  t. 
2£  Stat.  41. 

an-vn  ts  tmx  macic  mrtal 

Silver  Is  the  magic  metal  that  can  solve 
roost  of  the  world's  social  and  economic 
problems  if  we  have  the  brains  to  use  it  in- 
telligently, Ttxlay,  we  are  importing  25  per- 
cent of  our  copper  and  30  percent  o:'  our  lead 
and  Einc:  and  paying  exorbitant  prl«««  for 
them,  despite  the  fact  that  these  metals 
can  be  prtxiuced  right  here  at  home  at  a 
much  lower  ct>st. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  silver  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  a  byprfxluct  of  our  lead, 
copfver,  and  zinc  mJnes:  and  the  price  of 
silver  is  a  controlling  factor  In  whether  these 
mines  can  c;>erate  or  not.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  torts  of  ore  containing  lead,  copper, 
and  zinc  are  left  in  the  mines  or  tossed  on- 
to the  dumps  to  be  lost  forever,  because  they 
cannot  be  profitably  mine^.  milled,  and 
smelted.  Mtjst  of  these  orei  carry  three  or 
more  ounces  of  sliver  to  the  ton;  and  ii 
silver  were  remonetlzed  and  priced  at  its 
real  value,  this  great  waste  couid  be  saved 
In  addition,  there  are  millions  of  ton*  ot 
lead,  copper,  and  xinc  ores — actually  moun- 
v.ain8  of  ore — which  could  bw  protltsbly 
mined  if  silver  carried  Its  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  production.  This  would  bring  about 
th<>  employment  of  thousands  of  men  at 
gtxxl  wages  and  usher  in  an  era  of  the  great- 
est prosperity  America  has  ever  known. 

GREATEST  CONSERVATION    MXAStTIZ  IVIR 
ENACTES 

Moreover,  the  remunetlxatlon  of  silver 
would  he  the  greatest  conservation  measure 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress  because  it 
would  make  possible  the  profitable  mining 
of  millions  of  tons  of  marginal  ores  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  production  of  th^  all  emen- 
tiai  metals — lead,  copper,  and  sine,  bealdea 
supplying  us  wtth  many  itrategic  metals  for 
which  we  are  now  dependent  from  foreign 
countries.  It  would  also  Increase  the  wealth 
of  our  closest  neighbors.  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico, both  large  producers  of  sliver.  Just 
what  is  wrong  about  increasing  the  wealth 
of  Canada  and  Mexico  so  they  can  absorb 
more  of  our  surplus  production?  And  what 
1b  wrong  with  giving  the  world  a  sound 
monetary  system  so  that  so-called  backward 
nations  can  set  up  a  lound  economy  of  their 
own?  To  vote  $8,500,000,000  to  help  back- 
ward nations  while  we  are  a  party  to  the 
continuance  of  a  monetary  system  that  keeps 
millions  In  poverty  Is  an  unpardonable  waste 
<}f  the  American  taxpayers'  money. 

BtMETALLISlI :   MOST  PXITKCr  KOItET&RT  STSrrZM 
WORUl    HAS    KVXI    KMOWS 

For  more  than  2.000  yean  gold  and  aUver. 
based  on  a  ratio  reflecting  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  these  two  precious  metals,  were 
the  monetary  units  and  measurements  of 
value  throughout  the  civilized  world.  When 
our  young  Republic  set  up  our  monetary 
system  in  1792  we  adopted  the  Spanish  milled 
dollar  then  current  throughout  the  world  as 
otir  monetary  measure  of  value.  This  wsb 
the  famous  "pieces  of  eight."  so  called  be- 
cause It  was  often  cut  into  eight  parts  called 
bif.s  to  provide  smaller  coins.  We  even  car- 
ried out  this  Idea  by  minting  quarters  and 
half-dollars  which  appropriately  were  called 
two  bits  and  four  bits,  but  we  added  some- 
thing entirely  original  by  adopting  the  deci- 
mal system  of  10  dimes  In  a  dollar.  This 
dollar  contained  371.25  grains  of  pure  aUver 
With  a  hardening  alloy  of  10  percent  added, 
■o  that  the  (tollar  weighs  4121^  grains.  That 
has  never  been  altered  to  this  day.  At  that 
time  the  ratio  between  gold  and  sliver,  based 
on  theli'  relative  production,  waa  15  grains  of 
silver  to  1  grain  of  gold,  so  the  amoant  at 
gold  constituting  the  dollar  was  one-fif- 
teenth of  371.35   grains  or   24.75   gralne  ai 
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pur*  laM.  to  !«•  th«  nitto  b«*w««  fold 
snd  iUtw  wm  chanfMI  to  ■pprcxttutelT  It 
to  1.  a.-d  tte  foU  content  o<  Um  doUar  rc- 
duoMl  M  nja  gnliu-  Since  tbo*  uv  480 
■raUM  tn  an  ounot.  slmpl*  arithmetic  attowi 
t^t  tklt  p*ac<l  tlM  prlo*  of  gold  at  •20.67 
pw  ooDM  and  tb*  priot  of  ailfw  «t  H^  per 
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It  ;•■  with  this  Und  of  moamj  w«  carried 
our  tf-Tf*— ■--■  to  the  Hwn  wai.  ixpanded 
tiM  orlciBal  Thm«*Q  Oolontea  into  oitr 
pr«MDt  pvat  nation  extending  trtxn  the  At- 
lantic to  tlM  P»cl&c  tnd  tram  th«  ar»at 
LakM  to  th«  Gulf  ot  Mexico,  addinc  the 
liMtataaa  Pvchaae.  the  Orccon  Tenitory. 
Callfamln,  'Tixaa.  and  Alaaka:  (oucht  a  dls- 
CItU  War:  aaCtled  our  fraat  West; 
frtenltnre:  d«T«loped  many  of 
I  and  other  natural  reaaurc«;  bxiUt 
^^j,,  at  am  rallroMla;  and  atartad  ttM  m- 
dvetrtel  daielutiimnt  that  haa  made  ua  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world.  Tea.  w«  did  pretty 
wall  with  that  kind  of  money. 

Bol  tam  ahmutteta  at  the  world,  thro  aa 
gaTtona  at  our  profraae  becauae 
at  fovammoit  ta  a  tlwaat  to  an 
of  alwpnmir-  whatber  tt  Bia«|tMradea 
at  mooarehy.  taadan.  eom- 
or   tha   welfare 
waya  to  daetroy  ua  than 


By  Um, 


ahould  atop  complaining  about  high  prlcfs. 
hlfh  taxea.  and  the  fact  that  their  aouA  are 
being  drafted  to  fight  luore  rorelgn  war*. 
far  they  have  no  one  to  blame  but  tbem- 
•aiTea. 

Honest  money  will  do  mor«  to  prevent  war, 
eatabllah  Justice,  liiBure  economic  stability. 
and  promote  peace  and  harmony  amonK  na- 
tloos  thar  all  the  Dnlled  Nations.  Bret  ton 
Wooda  monetary  agreements.  Marehal)  plans 
Atlantic  pacts,  and  point  4  progran^s  evtr 
devlaed. 


of  tiM  world's  icM 
itimtad  IB  the  banka  of  England.  Bol- 
aui  Ocrmany.  wtall*  allver  was  icat- 
the  peoplea  of  the  world;  so 
eountriaa  cnterjd  Into  a  con- 
«t«*i  the  iBtamaklaoal  bankara  to 
feovft  OM  denMoetlBktkm  of  silver 
t  wm  avar  be  known  as  The  Crime 
ob|eetlve.  of  eourae.  was 
ptUaf*  the  aUrar- money 
eg  tha  Ortant  and  lllddla  Bast  and 
tea  of  North  and 
by  bala«  able  to  manipulate 
tba  yrtaa  of  tfvar  aad  VhUa  they  tempo- 
rartly  awinaiiiait  taa  thtir  ob}eetlvc.  they  have 
enntad  a  FraiLkanat^a  monster  that  threat- 
ta  ilMliiij  tbam  ak»g  with  the  rest  of 


of 
to 


or  alti 


of  tha  damoiietlaatlon 
iB  Ijrrs.  we  were  dragged  through 
panles  and  dapreaaUma  of 
IgnS  to  IgTT;  from  ISM  to  IM6:  ISaS  to  1838: 
and  thfoosh  World  Wars  I  and  XL 

Cnttl  wa  adopt  a  aound  moDetary  system 
antf  latofi  rartaemahtllty  to  our  currency. 
all  tte  ptaaanc  treniled  eflorta  to  achieve 
world  paaaa.  aoooamle  stabUUy.  and  national 
security,  are  Just  so  much  sotmd  and  fury 
ttgntfytac  nothing. 

first  thtnga  moat  come  first;  and  the  first 
lasportant  function  of  govern - 
IB  to  toalntaln  and  pmtact  the  aol- 
•Bd  Uatagrlty  of  tha  paopla'a  money. 
Daicrdtng.  brllUant  fUiancier. 
aad  bead  of  Boyal  Dutch  Shell 
OU  Oou  BiaAa  tba  atatamant  In  isn  that  if 
Mlaar  vara  mMnattaad  and  Jotoad  arlth  gold. 
:  power  of  tha  Orioat  and  Mld- 
be  raaaarad:  and  the  da- 
ta a  matter  of  iwmtha.  But 
bla  adrtea;  and  what  a 


frattfal  eg  hi 


■laiifiMilatiKl  Uiedaamabla 
math  aa  ta  now  eorrant 
world  ta  mora  dangeroua 
tha 

than  war.  paatt- 


thaa  all  tha  bad  lawa  I 

tba  toola  wttft  wMeh  auh. 

thay 

delay  tha 
of  a 


are  aalUag  Ammrtat  down  tha 
aad  thoaa  who  are  IndlSerant  to  this 
aad  tall  to  do  aonwthing  about  it. 


Hankall,  Mas  of  Myttery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R-  McCarthy 

or  w:.scrNSi!* 

n»  THl  S^^.KTE  or  THB  UVT ITD  STATES 

Wednesdav   July  in.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  thert*  be 
printed  tn  the  App  ndlx  of  thf  Rsroan 
two  edltorialff  entitled  ■Mar'^han  Man 
of  Myster5'."  publi-^hed  in  the  Br.stol 
(Pa.)  Courier,  part  1  on  July  5  1931. 
part  2  on  July  6.  1951,  and  part  3  on 
July  7.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t'<\:io- 
rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  'he 
RkCORD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bristol  ,Pa  )  Courier  oi  Juiy 

5.  l»5i| 

Maksh<i.i.    Mam    or   Mtstert— I 

If  you  will  KO  ever  the  evidence,  we  b-Ut've 
you  will  cc.me  m  agree  with  us  that  '  rr.c- 
tlme  around  the  svimmer  oi  rvj8  whuh  is 
the  period  wher  Centra!  Mars-Mai:  *,is  sum- 
moned to  Wa.shint;tcn  and  p'Jt  n  '.iMr  fcr 
United  SUtes  Chief  of  StafT.  there  v.»»r»»  rer<^- 
lutlonar^-  changes  in  the  prllttcal  ^tr.itegy  jf 
the    Rocsevelt    adnimistrttlc:'. 

Prior  tc  that,  the  tactics  had  beer,  c  rr.- 
munplace.  It  tiTok  no  i^enius  to  elt-^ :  '.lie 
late  Ne'w  I>al  Pre<idei:t  ^  r.  a  bri;»;-back 
beer  platform  hack  :n  \9S'2  He  r^r.-  ;:i  >.ii 
the  rebound  from  pre  iiibit.or.  dini  de^.-f.-:- 
slon.  Thereafter  for  6  vvar<;  he  :  ilb.md  a 
pattern  of  the  mingled  concepts  of  starry- 
eyed  Idcaluu  and  greedy  p»jl!tical  machine 
bosses — the  sort  of  pattern  you  \v..uld  ex- 
pect from  a  committee  of  adviaer>  '.:;  which 
Harold  Icltes  and  the  late  Harry  H<  ^k.;.^  Aire 
key  figvires. 

This  strategy  reelected  Presidtat  K  ^i-nc- 
»elt  In  193«.  but  by  1»38  it  had  prove  J  iiae.r 
a  failure.  Such  political  ijuiiiew vers  a.s  vt  te- 
buylng  with  the  WPA.  the  court-pucic  :.^' 
project,  and  the  re<jrv;anl7ati.'ti  scheme  •■.  1 
badtftred  badly  More  impiirtant.  ihou..h 
harder  to  perceive  at  tiie  time.  »i»s  the  tact 
that  the  whole  economic  approach  ot  the 
Mew  Deal.  »h;ch  in  1937  appeared  to  b*"  vui- 
dlcating  Itaelf  (we  planned  it  that  w.r,'  ). 
by  1938  had  demonstrated  ita  incapacity  to 
put  the  country  back  en  lt£  feet 

Just  what  part  General  Marshall  played 
In  the  evotutlon  of  a  new  and  wholly  difler- 
ent  polttlcai  approach,  tn  the  days  ■vheti. 
trom  the  New  Deal  point  of  view,  the  bot- 
toaa  waa  golnf  out  of  their  hope*  iPennsyl- 
vaala.  for  example,  was  In  the  pri./ce«s  at 
toaalag  tha  Uttle  New  Deal  out  of  Harria- 
bUTf).  la  not  aomcthlng  which  can  be  in- 
aantorlad  down  to  the  laat  item 

Aa  aubeequantly  waa  testified  over  and 
afala  ta  tha  eourae  of  the  Pearl  Harb<}r  hear- 
tB^ar  tha  Innar  oonferaocea  between  Pree- 
idant  Rooeevcit  and  bla  ci(3aest  advuerv  %ere 
sacredly  if^-iarded  »ecrets  The  tii'kavv'  flr>^t 
braln-tru?«t    ahich    came    in    with    the    New 


Deal  had  been  replaced  by  man  who  eould 
and   did   hold  their  tonguaa. 

Nevertheleaa,  In  a  great  many  of  the  dar- 
ing and  brlUlait  places  of  political  strategy 
which  have  held  the  New  Deal  Prealdenta  in 
c(  rnniand  at  Washington  since  thoee  days, 
even  when  U  haa  been  demonatrated  over 
and  a^aln  that  there  ia  no  real  majority 
sentiment  supporting  them  In  this  Nation — 
m  one  after  another  of  those  bold  and  im- 
aginative measure*  and  acU.  Marshall  s  part 
ha.s  been  freely  acknowledged. 

lo  name  some  ertampiea.  the  so-called 
Marhhall  plan  waa  one  of  a  series  of  projects 
tv  "ihlch  General  Biarshall  personally  res- 
cue 1  -he  Truman  administration,  put  it  back 
,,ii  .ts  fcets  In  the  year  1947  (after  the  ItKtt  . 
Ropiihllcan  landslides  had  captured  iJCth 
H'luses  of  Congress)  and  enabled  It  to  squeak 
thr.)Ui?h  to  reelection  In  l»4a. 

AKiiui.  back  in  1944.  when  the  Army  B,jard 
rep.rt  on  Pearl  Harbor  pilloried  the  rtoose- 
vel-  administration  (Including  Marshall  hlm- 
«e:.i  for  Incapacity  and  lack  of  vigilance  In 
c<  Mnectlon  with  the  defense  of  Pearl  Hiirbor. 
m^jfit  of  the  Rn<aevelt  spellbinders  shivered 
vi.vibly  in  their  hoou  waiting  lor  the  blasts 
fri  m  Republican  nominee  Dewey,  who  waa 
kn<iwn  ''1  ha»e  this  document  in  his  pcsaca- 
sion  and  to  be  preparing  to  use  It. 

But  General  Murahall  waa  the  man  who 
went  personally  to  Dewey,  and.  depending 
upon  your  point  of  view,  either  intimidated 
htm  or  appealed  to  his  patriotlam— talked 
him  out  of  making  any  reference  to  thla 
UevH*tatlnK  offlcial  report. 

(i.nng;  back  to  1938.  by  the  latter  half  of 
th  tt  year  it  was  beglnnlnif  to  become  ob- 
vii  U.S  that  the  New  Deal  had  failed  to  find  a 
peacetime  solution  to  the  depression,  and 
tiiat  the  one  deaperate  answer  reniaining  waa 
t(i  t'i»ar  lur  economy  into  the  world  war  then 
de veil  pin?. 

Oily  those  who  were  politically  active  in 
that  period,  or  who  had  ringside  seats,  can 
luUy  appreciate  what  an  undertaking  It  waa 
tii  deliberately  set  out  to  swing  this  country, 
&i  that  time  completely  unsympathetic  to 
the  milUartstio  trends  abroad,  and  largely 
convinced  that  our  entry  In  the  First  World 
War  was  a  colossal  and  costly  mistake,  over 
into  a  program  of  war  preparation  headed 
duectiy  toward  entry  into  any  major  conflict 
which    might    eventuate. 

Innumerable  references  have  been  made  by 
Ntw  D'ai  writers  in  this  gigantic  feat,  in 
=  uch  terms  as  to  indicate  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
i;;.i;L-^tra"lon  undertotk  the  program  In  cold 
a:.ct  deliberate  awareness  of  where  it  would 
evejituaily  lead.  Indeed,  foiae  have  been  so 
hi -Id  as  to  hail  the  accomplishment  as  a 
major  demonstration  of  great  statesman- 
ship, and  to  profess  themselves  unable  to 
comprehend  the  resentment  of  those  who 
h.ive  aAserted  that  the  program  was  a  com- 
plete denial  of  the  first  principles  of  self- 
government. 

(Prom  the  Bristol   (Pa.)   Cotirlcr  of  July  «, 
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Mabshau..  Mak  or  MrsTxar — n 

Early  In  the  year  1940.  Republican  hopes 
were  probably  higher  than  at  any  other  time 
111  the  last  two  decades.  The  late  Glenn 
Frank  had  written  a  complete  textbook  on 
how  to  win  the  coming  campaign.  The 
third-ierm  issue  looked  like  a  sure-flre  bet. 
and  the  Democrats  had  wound  up  in  a  poal- 
tion  where,  as  the  Repuhiicana  then  viewed 
It.  they  had  nothing  in  sight  save  the 
suicidal  course  of  renominating  Roosevelt  (or 
his  Impossible  thlrd-tarm  bid. 

But  only  a  month  or  so  before  the  Republi- 
can convention,  the  Republican  Party  waa 
blitzed  by  a  aertea  of  stepa  rrvolTlng  around 
a  project  which  General  Manhall  had  pre- 
pared. That  waa  hla  rearmamant  profram, 
drawn  up  by  him  aa  Chlaf  of  Stall — ^whtch 
position,  moreover,  it  has  never  been  dis- 
puted he  owned  to  the  personal  choice  of 
President  Roosevelt. 
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ObTloualy,  bo  one  can  taO  us  today  |uat 
what  wen*  on  In  the  political  conferencea 
which  preceded  and  led  up  to  the  bombahell 
defense    addreaa    of    Prealdent    Roosevelt. 

Most  of  the  prlnctpala  In  thoae  dlactiaatona 
now  are  dead,  almoat  eartainly  no  authentic 
recorda  were  kept,  and  tha  testtmony  of  any 
one  participant  probably  would  be  chal- 
lenged by  othcia.  Nona  of  the  aurrlTCrs, 
unfortunately,  la  In  a  position  where  hia 
veracity  might  not  be  queatlonad. 

Therefore  one  can  only  gueaa  whether 
Marshall's  brain  (which,  after  all.  la  not  too 
dL-^tantly  related  to  that  of  Chief  Justice 
John  MarshaD.  who  so  profoundly  affected 
the  course  of  the  Unitad  States  Government 
with  hia  own  thought  proceasea  a  century 
and  a  half  ago)  first  vlatialiaed  the  political 
impact  of  tba  ctefense  program  being  aud- 
denly  laid  before  the  American  people, 
ccup'ed  with  a  bid  to  several  outstanding 
and  rusceptlbl'  Republican  leaders  to  Join 
the  Roosevelt  Cabinet, 

This  much  is  beyond  queatlon:  Never  In 
the  whole  previous  course  of  the  Roosevelt 
regime  had  anything  so  electrifying,  so  bold, 
and,  if  we  are  to  put  the  carda  on  the  table, 
to  sinister,  cold-blooded  and  c&lculaUng. 
been  tossed  into  the  political  arena,  aa  thla 
Bismarck -like  propoaal  that  we  ungear  otir 
Nation  from  the  ways  of  peace,  and  step 
forth  into  the  international  arena  where 
one  country  after  another  waa  girding  for 
Inevitable  war. 

No  individual  haa  ever  claimed  aut.'ior- 
Bhip  of  that  project.  Granting  that  it  can- 
s'^ t  be  proven  tbia  plan  was  entirely  the 
brainchild  of  General  Marshall,  we  will  re- 
spectfully submit  this  proposition:  That  we 
have  m  ted  no  other  brain  except  Marthall's 
at  work  In  either  the  Rooaevelt  or  Truman 
administrations  which  we  consider  to  have 
the  capacity  to  have  worked  out  that 
scheme — the  same  fertile  and  uninhibited 
brain  which  saw  almost  at  a  glance  the 
plauiiibiiity  of  the  billions  of  foreign  spend- 
ing under  the  Marshall  plan,  and  simul- 
taneously, their  irresistible  political  and 
economic  Impact  at  home,  giving  President 
Truman  his  one  faint  chance  for  reelection 
in  1948. 

As  poets  have  noted,  great  brains  have 
not  always  been  put  to  great  purposes,  and 
in  our  admiration  for  the  capacity  of  an 
Intellect  which  can  think  ia  such  mighty 
and  unfettered  terms,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  ptnTXses  of 
whatever  General  Marshall  had  had  t-  do  In 
politics  seem  to  us  to  fall  into  two  small  and 
narrow  channels — first,  to  keep  in  office  those 
Presidents  who  had  singled  him  cut  for  their 
confidence  and  distinctions;  and  second,  ever 
since  1941,  to  keep  burled  in  the  background 
what  must  be.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  the  almost  unl>ear- 
able  humiliation  of  realizing  that  his  own 
part  In  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  was  cen- 
surable and  deficient. 

Not  for  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  we  im- 
agine, would  any  proud  and  able  man  volim- 
tarlly  take  upon  his  conscience  such  an  onus 
of  Inadequacy,  even  of  failure;  and  permit 
himself  to  be  driven  to  such  a  point  that  he 
had  to  take  refuge  In  most  implausible  loss 
of  memory. 

Blarshall  was  deep  In  the  conniving  which 
went  on  as  a  preliminary  to  thii  Pearl  Harbor 
episode.  Not  only  was  h«  author  of  Um  re- 
armament program  of  1940  (re^ardleaa  of 
whether  he  blueprinted  the  political  phases 
of  thla  program),  but  he  also  waa  close  In 
the  confidence  of  Prealdent  Booaavalt  during 
the  ABCD  period— tha  year  or  mora  before 
Pearl  Harbor  during  which,  aa  tha  taattmony 
ami^y  provas.  taprceantatlwaa  of  Amnlea. 
Britain.  Cblnm.  and  tha  Dtttcb  BapubHc 
played  ehaclBara  with  Jafian  In  tha  Fadfle 
Ooaaa.  trying  to  totea  Japan  Into  attacklnff 
tha  Unitad  Stataa.  and  tharrtiy  brtnglnf  ta 
Into  the  war  without  the  admtnliitratlon 
bavt^  the  (moa  of  taking  «■  tn. 
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Tbe  "graatar  good"  eomplfi  la  ooa  which 
manlrtnd  haa  uaed  to  jutttfy  tha  moat  don- 
otia  eooraea  of  conduct,  but  evau  It  wean 
threadbare  at  timea.  and  «i«  ahould  imagityt 
that  part  of  tha  unaaaayahle  penonsllty  of 
this  great  behlnd-the-secnca  factor.  General 
Manhall — part  of  the  strange  and  com- 
pelling urge  which  makaa  his  character  sw^ 
a  straiige  mixture  of  brUUanca  and  failure — 
Ilea  In  hte  awareneaa  of  tba  oonatant  threat 
of  titsjilc  coilapae  of  his  projects. 

Just  aa  the  ABCD  manipulations  produced 
their  desired  result,  that  of  Japanese  attack, 
but  on  a  acale  and  in  an  unforeseen  direction 
which  Immoblllaed  our  Pacific  defenses  for 
months,  and  protracted  the  war  possibly  for 
yeara,  so  the  Marahall  plan,  for  example,  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  have  saddled  the 
American  people  with  unredeemable  debu 
beyond  their  capacity  to  carry,  the  Atlantic 
pact  may  boomerang  into  disaster,  and  the 
placid  sell-out  of  the  Chinese  people  to  the 
Reds,  over  which  transaction  General  Mar- 
shall hju  been  presiding  for  several  yeara, 
may  wind  up  confronting  ua  with  a  hostile 
world  of  dimensions  far  beyond  oia-  capacity 
to  conquer. 

[Prom  the  BrL»tol  (Pa.)   Courier  of  July  7. 
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MAaaRAU.,  Mah  or  MrrrxaT— III 

The  career  of  General  Marahall  has  many 
oddltiea.  For  example,  we  know  of  no  con- 
vincing explanation  ever  being  given  for  one 
of  the  great  puzzles  of  hU  life— why  it  was 
that  be  permitted  General  Elsenhower,  at 
virtually  the  last  minute,  to  step  almoet  un- 
prepared into  supreme  command  at  the  In- 
vasion, with  aU  lu  opportunities  for  acclaim 
and  world  prominence — when  all  Indications 
are  that  he  coveted,  and  had  fully  expected 
for  months,  to  accept  the  personal  direction 
of  that  expedition. 

There  is  an  interesting  pKilnt  for  specula- 
tion. If.  as  seems  most  plausible.  PrvsUent 
Roosevelt  personally  insisted  that  Marahall 
remain  in  Washington,  what  -notlve  could 
the  President  have  other  than  wanting  t,o 
continue  to  lean  on  a  trusted  and  ingeraous 
adviser.  That  line  of  reasoning  would  much 
strengthen  the  conjectures  made  In  this 
article  that  Marshall  eventually  came  to  be 
the  number  one  confidante  and  bralntruster 
both  of  Rcxjsevelt  and  Truman.  Certainly  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Just  at  the  time 
when  Marshall  was  unable  to  leave  Roose- 
velt's side,  Harry  Hopkins,  usually  consid- 
ered the  {H-lndiMLl  "braln-truater,  "  wta 
bouncing  cheerfully  about  all  over  the 
world — Ruaala.   England,  etc.,  etc. 

Quite  different  is  attempting  to  fathom 
the  motivea  which  led  the  general  to  permit 
his  wife  to  publish  an  intimate  biography 
of  hia  life  during  the  political  crisU  of  1946, 
when  hla  own  reputation  as  a  result  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  matter  waa  tn  its  most  ahaky 
stages,  and  when  the  Truman  administra- 
tion waa  dropping  to  what  possibly  was  tha 
lowest  point  ever  reached  by  that  up-and- 
down  regime. 

Offhand,  we  can  think  of  no  other  world- 
prominent  figure  who  waa  blographed  by  hla 
wife  while  he  was  stUl  alive  and  still  active. 
The  question  of  taat«  cannot  be  avoided. 
Very  few  of  the  wtHld*B  great  men  wotild 
have  cared  to  face  that  question,  under 
almllar  drcuxnstancea.  Why  did  Marahall 
do  sot  Waa  there  aomc  compelling  motive 
for  tha  book's  pubUeatlon  which  mads  It 
to  get  an  sxplanatlnn  or  dsfense 
at  that  partteolsr  moment — perhaps 
the  stogtilarly  ^soas  aaptanatiwi  which  Mrs. 
Marahall  made  Ux  tlM  ganaral'a  inattcnttva- 
osaa  to  tiM  Airijirti'aw  ixatarcsts  on  the  occa- 
aiai  at  Paarl  Harbor  (aha  had  btokan  four 
ribs  aarsral  waaks  earltar.  and  aaya  bs  waa 
praoccupisd  witb  bcr  eondttlon^ 

But  dnqyiag  qttssttens  of  taste,  and  re- 
verting to  prtltlcal  eooslderatknia,  tha  con- 
ospt    of    answertng    cartatn    smbarraaslBg 


qussOoBS.    and 


osrtata    laudatorf 


getting 
tn  a 

without  hhnsstf  rsveatlag  bis  Intarcst,  la  a 
ooboapt  antlrsly  In  ksspii^  with  the  mantal 
capacity  of  tba  man  who  drssmsd  up  tiM 
mulUblUion  Marshall  plan  and  who  "baUsd 
out"  Prestdsnt  Truman  after  the  1948  Deaito- 
cratle  Par^  dlssstara. 

Mrs.  Katherlne  Tupprr  Marahall'*  book. 
Together,  bsara  no  reference  to  profeaatonal 
aaaistance  In  Its  preparatl>on.  yet  tt  la  beyond 
credtbUlty  to  think  thai,  none  waa  given. 
General  Marshall  aurely  would  not  bavf) 
trusted  hla  own  Judgsaent,  nor  that  of  hto 
wife  (no  matter  bow  abla).  with  a  critical 
natlcmal  alaetlon  only  montha  away.  It 
would  not  have  been  fair  to  hla  "Chief."  Mr 
Trtnnan.  for  him  to  have  dona  ao.  And  the 
internal  evidence  ia  that  the  book  is  pro- 
fessional from  cover  to  cover. 

A  completely  modest  man  would  never 
have  permitted  the  inniunorable  laudatory 
passsgea.  no  matter  how  Ingeniously  phrased, 
to  be  printed  In  auch  a  taahkm:  and  the 
world  is  full  of  outstanding  men  who  would 
have  refuaed  point-blank  to  allow  their 
wives  to  write  about  their  lives  and  careera. 
Why  Marshall  chose  to  do  ao  la  one  of  the 
ma^or  imigmas  about  him. 

Regardless  of  the  date  on  which  General 
Marshall  became  a  key  political  figure  in  the 
New  Deal,  there  certainly  la  no  question  that 
eventually  he  did  achieve  that  important, 
though  largely  secret,  respouaibllity. 

Twice  Prealdent  Truman  haa  drawn  him 
out  of  semlretlrement  to  rescue  the  fiagging 
fortunes  of  the  Trumanltaa.  Oi»e  waa  the 
occasion  referred  to  earUer.  after  the  1946 
Republican  landslides,  when  Marshall  broke 
prt<;edeace  by  becoming  the  first  profes- 
sional soldier  to  undertake  the  function*  of 
Secretary  of  State  during  times  ol  peace 

Once  the  Democratic  regime  waa  safely 
past  the  crossroads  of  the  1948  Preiidemlal 
election.  General  Marshall  stepped  d<jvn 
again  (he  then  waa  78  and.  according  to 
his  ovm  account,  had  been  eager  for  juars 
to  retire  I.  But  the  profound  reaction 
against  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  during  1950  resulted  m  an- 
other hurry  call  for  General  Marshall 
Once  again  he  is  in  there  pitching,  and  once 
again  President  Truman  haa  been  lilted  out 
of  the  hole  he  seems  .ilways  hurriedly  to  dig 
for  himself  whenever  General  Marahall 
turna  his  back. 

What  Is  cooking  on  the  back  of  the  stove 
for  the  up-hill  task  of  keeping  the  New  Deal- 
ers in  power  In  Washington  next  ye^  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Llkewlae  It  remains  lor 
the  future  to  determine  how  many  of  tbete 
future  lines  of  defense  and  strategy  will 
prove  eventually  to  be  the  handiwork  cf 
General  Marshall. 

One  thing  ta  exceedingly  clear,  no  matter 
who  planned  what,  in  the  turbulent  events 
of  the  past  6  montha,  with  atirpriae  follow- 
in)?  surprise,  and  the  shocks  still  continuing, 
not  a  single  key  event,  not  a  single  vital  de- 
cision, took  place  without  General  Marshall 
being  right  at  the  President's  elbow. 

In  our  opinion,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  the  most  ouUtanding  axid  sensauun- 
al  accomplishmenU  of  General  Marshall 
are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  field  of  mtli- 
tary  8CComptlshL.ient.  nor  of  dlpkmiatlc 
achievement  either,  but  In  the  field  of  poll- 
tics. 

Por  yeara  we  have  believed,  and  think  ao 
more  than  ever  today,  that  ha  haa  been  the 
New  Deal  TaUeyrand.  has  been  tbe  power 
behind  the  throne  of  two  stiocesslve  New 
Desl  Prssldenta  for  at  least  la  yeara. 

It  has  tOem  aomathlng  akin  to  magic  to 
keep  tbess  two  admtnlstratloos  In  power. 
Wa  believe  the  magle  came  from  the  brains 
of  Gansral  Marshall. 

But  we   believe   that   the   oovt  baa 
frlgbCfuIly.  incredibly  great  to  tbe 
people. 
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W9  btflc««  that  Um  ftn&ncUl  r«nUt«  of 
ttot  Muitea  pten  aiKl  Um  otbcr  tbM  ifietMl- 
tng  aetoiMW  tn  wtilch  0«D«nU  IC&nbAU  hM 
^.^  1^  fii^w  bAT«  ao  untfvsi&tned  our  da- 
^t«^«^  «oaDOVT  that  continued  inflation  is 
a  foncocM  oooctiialoci.  aad  tbat  «*  never 
wtU  ba  abia  to  racum  to  a  condtUou  o(  itold- 
ttamtem  aoikUrlty  and  conlld«noe  whicii  we 


Wa  balJava  tbat  tlia  trie*  of  dn»<gtrui;  tMs 
Itation  Vnto  tba  raoaot  World  War  throu«h 
Um  baft  door,  contrary  to  wUhea  of  th« 
paopte.  waa  a  deatructlve  force  brought  to 
baar  upon  tba  will  and  ca;)acnT  of  our  cui- 
■HM  to  fcrram  tiiamaelTes.  wWch  may  in 
tlM  lon«  ran  daatroy  our  Republic  and  leave 
w  no  ehotea  but  tbai  of  a  military  dictator- 
ablp  akxif  waUare-atate  Unea 

W«  bedave  that  iba  aucc«artTa  cold-oiood- 
9i  manipulaUoM  of  world  ^alrs  has  de- 
stroyad  any  poaalbUlty  of  a  lucccssfu. 
Unttad  Natkma.  baa  needtesaly  and  un- 
arrupukxnly  betrayed  the  faith  of  almost 
unaccountable  countrl««  which  relied  upon 
our  good  will  and  our  promiaee-- betrayals 
tbat  data  aa  far  back  as  our  failure  to  st»nd 
up  boldly  on  behalf  of  LalTla.  Bstonla.  Lith- 
uania, and  Bthiopta  ex-en  before  the  Worid 
War  besan.  that  reached  their  crescendo  at 
Yalta  whara  Marshall  was  the  cloaest  ot 
praaliteitlal  advlsera.  and  stiU  continue  witli 
Um  aOorU  of  our  State  Deuartment  to  throw 
formfm*  ovar  to  the  Chtne»«  Communlst-s. 
Xht  taada  of  a  third  w-orlrt  w»r.  in  which 
our  a«rfl»al  ta  no  more  than  a  gamble  have 
taan  ao««d  reckleaaly  during  tiie  p<jl;t;cal 
•MoauTen  of  reelecilDR  New  I>aier».  along 
ttsaa.  wa  beUere.  charted  by  General  kiax- 


tkt  RifM  to  iBterfm  With 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  OJ-tnoa 
nt  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. June  2.  1951.  there  appeared  in  tlie 
Ctikago  OailT  Tribune  an  editorial  en- 
tttltd  "A  atiien  s  Right." 

I  belicTe  this  editorial  Is  particularly 
tffecttve  tn  that  It  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance and  the  sacredness  of  free 
i^Mch.  Tbc  editorial  laws  stress  on  the 
fact  that  freedom  of  expre»ion  is  a 
pneieus  heritage  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  forefathers. 

AflMrteana  today  ihould  never  lose 
light  of  the  fact  that  our  forebears 
gOKnled  free  speech  most  zealously,  and 
w«te  ready  to  protect  and  defend  it  with 
their  Uvea.  Free  speech  has  alvaers 
baan  a  boon  to  Uberty-kmng  people,  azul 
an  the  other  hand,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  denwta  and  demagonnes.  It  is 
and  eneouracing  to  note  that 
today  StiU  look  upon  free 
aa  a  forthright  blevlng. 
Tba  idlttirtal  aakea  it  dear  th^t 
eitiams  reaent  any  move  or 
lo  tmptnge  on  the  right  uf 
The  adttortal  atreaKs  that 
ta  that  dtreettao  will  tBHne- 
wttb  a  diteita  dMllenga. 
f—il  highly  eaaamaod  the  editor  o<  the 
Dally  Trlhuae  for  takhag  this 


position.  Any  position  that  i.s  indicative 
of  back-tracitinK  or  surrender  ifhuive 
to  the  preservation  of  free  spefct;  »t 
this  or  any  other  time  Is  an  alKl:c.itinri 
of  an  important  facft  of  our  sacnHl  B.ll 
of  RighLs  A  definite  chalieni:e  sucii  a.s 
this  edlloriai  poriray.s  la  the  only  mea.is 
whereby  we  can  prest'rve  a  t:u>t  'J;.it 
has  been  made  sacred  by  eui  Con.^ii- 
tul:on. 

Mr    Sp'^aker.   under  un.\r.lnv->us  con- 
sent lo  extend  mv  own  rt-marks  m  the 
RicoFD.   I   include   U.tnein   ihe  Cii^.t 
Daily  Tribune  editorial  enutlrd     .A  Cam- 
zen  s  R:sril  ■      The  editorial  ioi1>>'as: 
A   Oir:/f  N  ^    Fi.Kr 
The  New   Df:i:   .■-..-;  :e:.>>   •:"— *    -i-   r:.';-n   !n 
ur..f>»rn.    :-;:::ic   ^i..i    ?-y     i-.v    ••»  ;W    ";.'■    .-^i- 
nuuif t.-!i'.    :;  ^i'-'.O,-^  .'■  •••-iiivei.ie:;'.  :  -r  -n'-in  to 
thirlc  a::rt  >■  v   :■:,--  pr>  clu'>'d   twc  ni':--   mci- 
dci.-.i-      L":.:*.?    .\!  I   .\rt.^.iir.    the    Other    ofB- 
cfTs  ci.-e   1-      p.'   If  --:   w.i.   auliiary  men.  but 
c.:;2f:is    ::•.    u:i;;i  ::v.     cad   their    c«aea   rataa 
a  bi.-^ic    -  i;e  re.  tTi'..;  •  ■  'rredi  ra  of  spaacb. 

T^-  A      A     E        -     -^>r•.ln!?    aboard    a 

r.jvai  '.hi-  ir.  the  K  Tv.ti,  v.:\r  :■  r.t-  ii  •.•^  been 
s:r:i^»:«J  •  '.  his  C'.  nir.i.s^ic  a  -i:  d  '^  .'  ed  of 
c!u:v  '.I'j  Ar'.tii't.  .  :t"fr  antical  of  tiie  "pco- 
S.ieT"  Stat."  Di  p-u'tnient.  the  "pro-Soviet 
o. ..'-■*  ir.ti  admlJUsu-Btion  of  our*."  the 
Urarfd  Na'..ai.s.  .»!  a  R  xise- e' fs  surrender? 
a;  Y.i.:a  n.->e'.t(d  t;;.  Alc-r  His*  He  said 
that  (lie  ra*ud  >.'  the  Aniencaius  fighting  tn 
K  reii  *i-.  tied  by  .\caes>^ti  and  the  Other 
by  U.  N. 

Ljeuieii«r.t  E'. ans  se';t  his  lattar  to  Alfred 
K^hiterv.  chairniai.  (.f  •te  .-tmcrican  China 
Policy  As£  ciatioii.  ar.d  B  I'rionzed  hJtn  to 
print' It  He  said  ne  sh.i.'pd  Krihlber^'s  views 
on  tae  aC'a\r.i««  ■  !  the  d(lniiiiu*tr.itlun  since 
Yal'.i  ar.d  t:<af  all  '>:*.''-/»  on  his  bhip  "{eel 
the    .same    Mia>    Id  The    Nn   y    aintenda 

that  E\a:..'5  shi;:r..Lfes  i3ij.._'ree  with  him. 
This  18  to  be  dcubted.  A.■^  .Aur;  .pxlis  regu- 
lars, they  IV..M-  (eei  it  prude;.:  r  •  to  go  on 
public  rec  rd.  wl.erpa.^  B  a:  -  v.  a  civilian 
reswrvu't.  could  afford  t.i  U'l  >  :  r  ^r  u--.- 
not  obii-,'ed  t.i  prutecr.  his  .N,.  .•.  -i..-  , 
perinaiiput    career   n-.en   are 

A  swoiiri  m.stance  (■■;'  a!'*m['-er;  ^  i;'!>,'.-,- 
alon  of  expre.<*iijn  ir;',  ■  .I'.lu^^  a  <  :m,i.1!i  i.rTlcT 
was  rec*i:T;y  brouehi  to  Ii^ht  h',  Bru  Ot-i. 
Julius  Klein  i-jmrnandnig  itficer  if  the  One 
Hundred  and  Nirth  .^ntiaircra."  Arti'lrr-. 
of  t.^ie  IlUnois  Na'i'.ai.  Gu.*.'d  (iei-r?. 
Klein  Wiia  crmclz^Hl  "^v  Ma;  (it-:.  H.ir--.  I. 
Bolen.  Croverinjr  St  e%  cumin's  S-,i'e  v'^ura 
commander.  !««■  statement.^  iUwp'  rtuiii  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  tor  prftfstii.^'  when  the 
honor  of  ftnna  a  tjui;  salute  ir.  Mac.\rthur  s 
honor  dunn<  the  genenis  Chu  il:  visr  -x  •.> 
taken  away  from  the  One  H  ijidr^-d  i:,,i 
Ninth  Briijade  Gener  i:  Boi'-:  vii- .;»->■•; 
that  General  Klei:i  eitht-r  re:i.>;;.  >i.r-i  '.  : 
resign  from  the  k'viaid 

It  should  not  be  deoataf  >  tha-  \  c;-.  i^i.m 
officer,  in  a  perlcd  r.--:  <c^-  fri:*-d  t;v  a:.\ 
official  declaratiui:  - ':'  a  si.ite  "f  ■* \i  rf'a::.-^ 
the  rights  of  cltizen.ship  accnrdrd  !u:i-.  bv 
the  BUI  of  Rights  am. a:/,  them  lJ  c  irsf 
that  of  liberty  to  express  .nimif!!  Lieuton- 
ant  Evans  and  General  Klein  arc  mt.  a.'*  the 
New  Dealers  trv  to  represent,  rfvlu>*'U  t.  • 
•uxigea  of  Mr  Truman  and  his  ca,..«e  siir.- 
ply  becauiw  they  are  painonc  et'  u«!i  u.> 
volunteer  their  service*  to  iheir  c  vnitrv 

The  attempts  of  Trviaian's  agents  m  th*- 
National  and  State  0<jvernmeiu»  Ui  *i>n.*> 
ciAc«n  who  have  the  courage  and  mdepend- 
•nca  to  voice  tentlmenls  held  by  the  ma- 
)artty  of  their  countryoien  shuw  'A\a\  the 
New  Daalcra  are  In  a  panic.  Purtuuatelv. 
moat  Amarlcana  have  no  inientiun  of  yield- 
ing thabr  flfht  to  bold  and  voice  opinions 
In  oppoaltlon  to  tba  administration's  course. 
and  Ukcy  will  oartalniy  kpeak  moat  loudly 
from  DOW  on  through  the  ballot  txjx. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or    KANaAS 

IN    rriE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  IS.  1951 

\Tr  COI.E  of  Kan.sas.  Mr  Speaker. 
.lid  politics  to  an  already  bad  situation, 
and  !t  always  \ifii>  worse.  Add  politics  to 
ii;u  ition  and  vie  will  have  more  infla- 
t.(  n.  L:kp  war.  inflation  is  the  sort  of 
Ci  :m>  that  politicians  thrive  on.  In  this 
third  and  tinal  article  on  controllir':  in- 
flation. I  want  to  show  how  politiral  price 
and  wai,e  freezes  form  a  Rlacitr  behind 
which  Uifl.mnnary  dollars  pile  up.  only 
to  ccnv^  thundpimg  upon  us  when  the 
flarier   crtimbU's 

In  my  first  article.  Ed.  the  bak^r,  and 
Joiv  the  defen.-e  worker,  illti.'^lrated  h.ow 
this  torrent  of  dollars  ori:^'inat^^s  in  first. 
deficit  spendma:  second,  runaway  bank 
credit:  .T.d  third,  shortages  of  mate- 
rials In  short  inflation  is  causrd  by 
addm-;  money  to  the  econo-ry  without 
adri.H'-'  tqual  amounts  of  goods.  The 
Government  paid  Joe  out  of  borrowed 
mcnt  y  Ed  borrowed  money  from  a  bonk 
I.O  buy  m:!chinery.  Borrowed  money  is 
created  without  production  of  a-^ods.  So 
thr"  new  money  onlv  serves  to  bid  up 
pnc' s  uf  the  available  eoods  That  is 
wlv'.  p!'.rt\s  rise  when  inflation  turns  out 
vj'w  mor'ev 

N^'W  thtn.  ^Mppose  Ed  and  Joe  have 
ii<'d  their  extra  money  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  meat  They  do  not  know  ex- 
actly why  th.e  price  of  meat  has  tone 
■.p  but  they  do  not  like  it.  So  the  poli- 
t.tii'.n  r;di^s  up  on  a  white  horse  and 
t;'r7(<  tf:e  price  of  meat.  Ed  and  Joe 
tripn  pav  ceilint:  prices  for  m.eat.  and 
pv,  ccd  to  use  their  extra  money  tr  bid 
up  -omrthins  el<e.  The  politician  has  to 
frf'vze  the  price  of  the  somethins  else 
Fvditually  the  Government  has  every- 
thiiiii  frozen.  Joe  and  Ed  still  have  extra 
nion*  y  Rerat  mber  that  price  and  wage 
controls  do  not  stop  Joe  from  nettins 
paid  at  the  defense  plant,  and  do  not 
stop  Ed  from  borrowing  at  his  bank 
What  are  they  to  do  with  their  extra 
mnripy  ^ 

If  they  use  the  money  to  buy  things 
they  would  not  buy  otherwise,  demand 
f  1!  iioods  lioes  up  and  shortages  develop. 
Suppose  they  lust  buy  more  and  more 
beef  at  the  ce'lins  p-ices.  They  could 
afford  steaks  twice  a  day  But  we  do 
not  have  that  much  beef  available.  So 
th.e  politician  rides  up  on  his  horse  and 
start.s  r„tionintf  beef.  Ed  and  Joe  are 
Klad  to  have  the  supply  distributed 
equally,  but  that  leaves  them  extra 
money  a«ain.  So  they  buy  something 
else,  and  in  no  time  everything  has  to  be 
rationed.  When  controlling  starts,  it 
has  to  go  all  the  way.  or  someone  gets 
c^uKht  in  the  pinch. 

Suppose  Ed  and  Joe  put  their  extra 
money  into  savings.  Then  the  Govern- 
ment can  never  remove  price  ceilings. 
If  it  did.  all  those  pilcd-up  dollars  would 
pour  out  onto  the  market  and  prices 
would  be  flooded  out.  Compare  prlc« 
now  with  prices  in  1941.  remembering 
that  we  operated  under  price  controls 
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during  the  Second  World  War.  Tou 
can  see  that  controls  did  not  stop  in- 
flation; they  only  postponed  It,  to 
descend  upon  us  in  greater  (Rice  in- 
creases. 

The  reason  Is  simple  enough.  The 
money  was  hacked  up  behind  the  price- 
freeze  glacier.  Money  Just  does  not 
evaporate.  If  we  use  price  and  wage 
controls  in  our  long-range  mobilisation, 
we  will  pile  up  such  a  flood  of  inflation- 
ary dollars  that  we  will  never  be  able 
to  return  to  a  free  economy. 

Unfortunatelr.  the  voter  is  not  much 
impressed  when  the  politician  rides  up 
tn  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  re- 
stricts bank  credit.  In  fact,  the  voter 
probably  would  not  connect  it  with  in- 
flation control  at  all.  3o  the  politician 
rides  up  to  the  meet  counter  instead. 
It  comes  down  to  this : 

The  American  people  want  Inflation 
stopped.  Price  controls  do  not  stop  in- 
flation, but  they  car  he  made  to  look  like 
something  effective.  Indirect  monetary 
controls  can  stop  inflation,  but  unless 
they  are  carefully  explained  to  the  vot- 
ing public,  they  do  not  appear  to  accom- 
plish an3^thing.  The  administration 
chooses  to  saddl3  the  economy  with  price 
and  wage  controls,  forever  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  impress  the  voters  with 
vigorous  action. 

I  outlined  in  my  second  article  the 
indirect  controls  that  will  stop  infla- 
tion—not just  hide  it.  They  are:  First, 
economy  in  Government  spending;  sec- 
ond, pay-as-we-go  taxation  on  a  sensi- 
ble budget;  third,  control  of  bank  credit 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  Treasury  Department;  and,  fourth, 
high  production  encouraged  by  freedMn 
in  our  economy. 

These  controls  go  to  the  roots  of  in- 
flation. They  are  the  ones  we  must 
have.  We  will  have  them  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  imderstand  them.  We  can 
kill  inflation,  but  we  need  you  Americans 
behind  us. 


Price  Coatral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or  HXW  TOIX 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  further  extend  my  remarks  on  price 
control  placed  in  the  Ricoed  yesteniay. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
tremendously  concerned  with  the  specter 
of  inflation.  Perhaps  we  do  not  always 
refer  to  inflation  by  name.  We  may 
speak  of  high  prices,  or  tbe  high  cost  of 
living,  or  the  way  the  dollar  is  going 
down  tn  purchasing  power.  But  how- 
ever we  mayTrefw  to  It  I  think  taost  at 
us  know  what  Inflation  is.  I  am  sure 
all  of  us  realise  what  inflation  can  do. 

Inflatkm  eventually  would  make  onr 
money  worthless.  Inflation  can  wipe 
out  our  savtngs,  lower  our  standard  of 
living,  impose  hardship  upon  an  (tf  os 
with  fbced  incomes.  We  knew  that  to 
other  countries  where  it  has  reached 


runaway  proportifnis  it  has  wrecked  the 
entire  economy. 

This  question  of  Inflation  is  not  one  of 
mere  academic  interest  It  invcdves  the 
bread  the  people  eat>  the  clothes  they 
wear,  the  houses  they  Itre  in. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  of  such  importance 
and  Inasmuch  as  we  an  recognize  the 
dangers  of  inflation,  the  only  way  I  can 
account  for  the  apparent  failure  of 
many  of  our  peovit  to  come  to  grips 
with  it  is  that  they  do  not  believe  it  can 
happen  here. 

They  have  been  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  by  a  few  soft  spots  in 
various  markets,  and  some  surplus  in- 
ventories in  specific  fields.  They  watch 
negotiations  for  peace  in  Korea  and 
thixik  we  as  a  nation  can  go  back  to 
business  as  usual. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  business  as 
usual.  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  shadow  of  a  ruthless  aggressor 
is  too  Mack  and  threatening  for  us  to 
even  dream  of  slackening  our  rearma- 
ment program.  And  so  long  as  we  are 
irrevocably  ccnnmitted  to  this  rearma- 
ment program,  we  are  m  peril,  in  grave 
peril,  of  inflation. 

The  New  York  Times  explained  why 
this  was  so  when  it  said ; 

The  Oov«iunent  pours  new  billions  Into 
the  ftooQomy  to  buy  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and 
other  tools  at  wax.  The  bilUons,  as  pro&ts 
and  wages.,  expand  civilian  purchasing 
power.  But  at  the  same  time,  arms  produc- 
tion is  cutting  into  the  supply  of  civlUan 
goods.  When  civilian  demand  exceeds  rup- 
piy.  prleaa  are  bid  up.  When  prices  rise,  the 
work«i  demand  higher  w^es,  resulting  tn 
higher  production  costs,  and  stlU  higher 
prices.  The  Oovemment  has  to  pay  more 
for  its  arma.ments.  Alter  a  few  turns  in 
this  cycle  the  situation  rapidly  gets  out  of 
hand,  and  the  economy  is  In  grave  danger. 

Unless  we  take  vigorous  measures,  we 
face  that  danger  today  and  tomorrow. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  situation  get 
out  of  hand. 

We  have  already  experienced  some  of 
the  effects  of  inflation.  What  happened 
in  ttue  8  months  after  we  went  to  the 
rescue  of  South  Korea?  According  to 
the  consumers'  price  index  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  prices  went  up  1  per- 
cent a  month  for  the  housewife.  Indi- 
vidually, of  coarse,  many  of  them  went 
up  far  more.  Look  at  wool  rugs.  They 
went  up  33  percent.  Hunburger.  that 
staple  of  food  for  many  people,  went  up 
30  percent:  salmon  went  up  45  percent; 
lard,  almost  SO  percent;  men's  overalls 
rose  almost  23  percent;  men's  wool  suits 
II  percent;  table  model  radios.  14  per- 
cent 

We  all  have  seen  inflation  at  work  to 
the  stores  we  visit  and  on  the  price  tags 
of  the  things  we  buy. 

By  moving  promptly  and  effectively  we 
stopped  the  trend.  Withto  a  month  after 
priMS  were  frosoi  to  January,  r^^ts 
could  be  seen. 

The  CMBee  of  Price  Stabilization 
through  its  gesMral  ceiling  price  regula- 
tion and  its  subsequent  orders  has  helped 
curb  Inflation's  destructive  force. 
Whereas  retail  prices  rase  8  percent  from 
June  1860  until  FebnMzy  IdSl  when  pries 
eontral  began  to  take  lAeet  they  rase 
only  nine-tcnths  of  1  percent  from  Peb- 
ruary  15  to  May  15.  Whrtesale  prices, 
which  rose  15  percent  between  Korea  and 


the  general  freese.  dropped  fotir-tenths 
of  1  percnnt  txtm.  FebruuT  to  June  19. 

Such  a  eoodition  today,  however,  must 
not  bUnd  oar  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  causes  of  inflation  to  a  defenie 
eomuKBy  are  )i»t  new  beginning  to  be 
felt.  Daring  the  coming  months,  they 
will  grow  even  stronger. 

In  place  of  the  present  expenditure  at 
the  rate  of  835,000.000.000  a  year  for  na- 
tional security,  we  expect  to  be  spending 
at  a  rate  of  about  146.000,000.000.  a  year 
from  now.  With  that  increased  expendi- 
ture will  ecHne  some  curtaUtnent  of  civil- 
ian goods. 

It  is  Impossible  to  measure  accurately 
just  what  the  gap  will  be  between  civil- 
ian goods  ana  the  available  funds  to 
spend  on  them.  According  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Mobillaation.  it  maji 
well  be  between  $10,000,000,000  and  $30.- 
000,OCO.<}00  a  year.  This  huge  sum  will 
be  pushing  relentlessly  upon  prlcM. 
Only  s'ixoxig  and  effective  measures  will 
hold  that  force. 

That  price  control  must  be  strong,  be- 
cause it  must  curb  a  strong  force.  It 
should  permit  roU-badts  where  roU- 
backs  are  necessary,  to  even  out  distor- 
tions. We  must  aim  at  stabilizing  the 
ecoiKnny  now — not  at  the  level  we  may 
reach  6  months  or  a  year  from  now.  We 
must  remember  that  every  1  percent  rise 
to  the  cost  of  living  takes  83.000.000.000 
out  of  the  pocket  of  consumers  and 
makes  our  defense  prt^cram  much  more 
costly. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  t^e 
classic  conditions  for  inflation  will  be 
at  hand  to  the  months  to  come.  We 
must  be  prepared  to  stop  it 


Haai-OirttaFi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 


or 


m  THE  SEKATl  O^  THB  UWITBD  8TATB 

Wednesday.  Jui^  It,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
prtoted  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitktJ  "Local  Fanner  Gets  a 
Hand -Out."  published  to  the  Janes  vUle 
(Wis.)  Gaaette  of  July  7,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Local  F<uuczs  Gwrt  s  HAWO-OcfT 
When  a  local  farmer  rccelTcs  a  windfall 
check  from  Uneto  8am  and  downt  want  It, 
a  few  taxpayers  might  start  a  prtvate  In- 
vestigation. They  migfct  find  out  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  the  local  oOk*  of  the 
United  StatM  Produetton  and  Maritetuac 
Adminlctrmtion  la  pMsing  out  to  fanners  lor 
woritiag  their  own  Land  for  their  own  profit. 
Of  course  that*  is  no  Santa  Claus  in  this 
wasteful  squandtrlag.  The  money  comes 
dlrvctiy  from  the  pay  cliacks  of  the  tax- 
p  ycrs:  but  political  hmehmen  are  ns4ng 
their  hard-earned  doUars  for  poUtlcal  iroSt 
to  themaalTes. 

A  year  ago.  this  fanner  was  toVd  to  cttt 
down  his  com  aereag*.  iiltbooglJ  h»  had  MO 
bogi  to  fMd.  nUB  y«ir,  Om  agrtenltiBWl 
ptaaacra  toid  him  to  cttaad  hto  crop  pro- 
duction, whlrh  he  has  been  planning  to  do 
for  aoane  time. 
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Lm*1  fax  b*  spent  1 1. 100  c1*v1q<  wv«r&l 
acres  for  crop  prodiKUon  ^blch  he  ftgiired 
would  lirlnf  him  s  food  profli.  He  did  ao 
on  hU  ovn  TOlUlon  ss  nn  inrestment  in  hu 
otm  ticoperty.  to  Unpfv'*-e  hi*  turn  *nd  s»- 
sur«  a  bettat  future 

How  ooam  a  check  from  the  Janesville 
oOce  or  tlM  Prod»icttor.  and  Uarketmi;  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  for  o*«f  •ii^  to  compensate 
^tm  fos  ctoarlug  land  for  pasture,  for  lime 
and  weed  control.  The  farmer  did  not  a«.k 
for  the  payment  He  doe*  not  figure  that 
be  earned  It.  He  doejs  no;  want  It  He 
aptni  his  own  moncr  to  ciear  hU  land  for 
bla  own  pit>flt.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
taxparcra  of  Bock  Ckmnty  should  be  t.uied 
to  fire  him  a  hai.d-out  for  m-ork  he  was  al- 
ready planning  to  do 

How  mjmy  other  farmrrs  In  Bock  County 
and  Walworth  County  and  Jefferson  County 
and  Oreen  County,  among  the  richest  tn  the 
nation,  are  recalTlng  such  payments  from 
tlw  Production  and  Marketing?  Admlnlstra- 
Uoa.  tha  afrtctiltural  conservation  program, 
•te.»  What  cacuae  U  there  for  Washington 
poUtldana  to  continue  this  PilA  pro-am. 
which  Boakea  Uncle  Sam  lock  like  a  sap? 

Taxpayan  »re  complaining  about  the  de- 
dtietlons  from  their  weekly  pay  checks 
Ihay  ftca  mtich  higher  taxes,  which  they 
know  wtil  be  squandered.  Ir  part  at  least,  by 
tha  Produetlon  and  Marketing  Admlnlstra- 
tkatk,  by  the  Wlaeonsln  State  Employment 
Srrftaa.  bf  tiM  Bock  County  free- lunch  school 
Brofram.  and  by  a  bun<tred  other  unneces- 
aary  lerTlMa  which  can  be  cut — and  now. 

Bo  ooa  In  OoTemment.  especially  no  one 
tn  WaahlBfton.  Is  going  to  save  the  taxpayer 
•  nlcket.  Best  week  and  the  week  after 
•atf  the  w«ak  after  that,  part  of  every  pay 
rttatr  wlU  be  deducted  to  pay  for  an  octopus 
ot  OoTtmmem  that  oueht  to  be  hacked  and 

aC  tha  fat.  which  Members  ot  Con- 

•dmlt  they  cannot  locate  in  the  bills 
baCcva  tbam. 

The  Bute  of  Wlaconsln  la  sqtiandertng  tax- 
payer*' money  la  an  ru  radio  network  that 
can  be  heard  by  fewer  than  30  percent  of 
the  potential  radio-set  listeners 

With  all  thla  waste.  President  Truman 
yHfiiMtg—  any  American  to  find  a  way  to 
aava  tha  taxpayers  acxne  money.  He  has 
dona  his  beat.  h«  sap. 

When  will  taxpayers  rlae  in  wrath?  When 
wUl  they  daeUSe  to  stop  working  2  days  a 
weak  for  Waahlngton? 

PiaaldaBt  Tttnnan.  et  al..  declare  that  we 
moat  haTt  ecmtxcds  to  stop  inflation,  but  they 
liflj^a  to  cot  tha  Inflated  doUars  out  oi  their 
own  aquaoMlBrtnff.  They  are  producing  infla- 
Uan.  and  th*  taxpayers  are  paying  i(x  It. 

It's  thBM  for  action. 


Fc4tnl  Pay  BOt 


KXnSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AHtAHAM  J.  MJLTER 


I  mooem  or  RBPRasBNTAnvD 

iroiidair.  /ttJf  It.  19S1 

Mr.  liULTBB.  Mr.  Bpetker,  Um  fol- 
l0V&ig  IB  B  stBtcoMnt  I  eoAde  to  tbe 
Wamm  OoaoUttee  mi  Post  OfBec  and 
Ova  Sarvlot  regantlnc  Federal  pay  Mils: 
Mt.  OmIii— II  aad  nemben  of  tba  eom- 
wamm.  ttmmej  plaaaad  to  ban  tb«  Ofspor- 
tuaMr  to  f— III  to  yoa  say  elawa  wtth  ra- 
ynMUac  fMhiWInn,  ptoeltUnff 
(or  poatal  aad  oUmt 


I  aarrad  m  a  railway  mall 

and  aiy  «iaw  contaet  In  nb* 

vtth  the  Biany  postal   and 

worksrs  tn  my  district,  that 


they  are  one  of  the  rr..-«t  :^'■'y^:  «r,-u;is  :: 
cciuntry 

I  feel  It  IS  an  nblu'an  -n  ^f  Th;.«  C  v. 
to  provide  adefj'is'f  rimpensat.in  r  r 
employfes  C«T*ainlv  it  *ou:{l  .ipp*".!: 
we  are  n«g!'.<ti.T!  that  dutv  tl  »'e  tt,.  !.-■' 
vide  for  G.Aeriiment  rn;:)io%-»ts  c  'IT.;' 
tion  comparao.f"  to  th:it  -Ati.t-h  *e  :i:.' 
net'de-l  tv  priv,»te  err.;,)!  yee^  '■>  :.■■■(•  Jf  - 
I  am  «.ire  this  <:<yrr.n:y  ^  cc  ti^es  i:  '  liCCi; 
tlonsl  stat.-^Tics  !•  •!  o  .:r«>itly  Increased  cost 
of  nving  »hlrh  \f  depr:v::'i  this  group  of 
even  an  average  st.Hndr.rd  it  livujg  I  urge 
this  committer  t  ■  rep<  rr  j-.  a  fcU;  providing 
adequiiie  ciinip*;'..-.t:..  ;■.  : 


:.-:y. 
■.adi- 


I  have  repeii'ediy  vir^f'ci 
enact  leKisia:.^  :.  ».h'.:-J)  ■* : 
tsce  br  «;;  Fe-^r/-:  en:p;  - 
.pres.«t  the  earn.est  h'';"'e  ' 
srrsnt  them  tr.e  inert-. i.;r's 
witii..>ut  further  deUiv 


:;.i'-c  employees. 
•:.:-  c  ngress 
txv.:„  •  ;  '  ;us- 
fs.  I  i.  „  .  '  X- 
••  r_.::^:i,^  will 
f.ey  have  earned 


The  Italian  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    vrw     TFE:  ET  « 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPE5ENTATIVK8 

Tuesdav.  July  17.  1951 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr  Speaker  Mr 
Heinzen,  the  editor  and  publi-sher  of  the 
Nulley  S'in  ha.s  had  vast  expenence  as 
a  news  correspondent.  He  .spent  over 
25  years  on  the  European  .scene  and 
knows  rather  intimateiy  the  focal 
points.  More  than  once  he  has  railed 
the  turn. 

In  his  editorial  of  July  13  he  urse."?  for 
very  urgent  impelling  reason.s  why  im- 
mediate action  should  be  taken  t  ).v.ud 
a  revision  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treatv  of 
1947. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.?  I 
wish  to  include  it  herein: 

RiVTSI   THE    ITALIA.N-    PT.^CE    TSE.iTY 

The  Italian  Government,  aver  the  bitter 
opposition  of  Italian  C(  mir.iir.i.sts.  h.t.s  t  r- 
roally  authorized  the  leasms?  jf  Lesrhor".  p<  rt 
facilities,  on  the  penlnsuLis  west  c .  ;i.st  tu 
the  United  States  with  a  arant  of  traa.'^it 
rights  across  Italy  for  Araencaji  n\ihtarv  sup- 
plies for  the  cenlrai  European  "xrold  iroiu  " 

The  Italian  Cabinet,  in  cc:)riflrnil;.t;  the 
agreement  made  by  Forety:n  M.r.i.ster  Ca.'l  > 
Sforza.  Btrej*»e<l  that  the  accord  fits  in  the 
framework  of  collective  deieas*-  and  muturtl 
aaalstance  as  visualtzed  by  article  3  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Leghorn  thus  becomes  an  American  bricU'e- 
bead.  an  aliern.ite  route  iv.w  centra.  Grr- 
many  and  Atiit.ta  to  Brcmerhavct  .  the 
northern  Oennau  pKirt  The  Le^h  rn  r  ute 
to  central  Europe  is  shorter  in  -re  easily  de- 
fendable.  Lons:  ago  An-.erican  str.iteglsts 
have  realised  that  the  natural  gatf'.v:iy  to 
Austria — the  port  of  Trieste — would  be  lost 
in  the  event  of  wur  with  the  Corr.niuuist 
axis.  Powerfully  installed  In  Albiii  \.  the 
Communists  could  seal  oti  si.e  Adria'ic  ui 
the  narrow  straits  of  Otranto  bot.^i  tav  sub- 
martnas  and  by  planes  based  in  Albania 

The  grant  of  the  ritfhts  at  Letthorn.  tiiere- 
fore.  glrea  Elsenhower,  as  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  mutual  defense  forces  In 
Burope.  the  alternate  route  he  neecl.s  so 
badly.  In  welghlug  the  action  of  the  Italum 
Ooramment.  we  should  remember  that  Leg- 
hora  aufPered  great  damage  nt  the  hands  ot 
aoarlean  and  British  bombers  during  the 
var  and  yet  there  waa  no  scar  to  caiue  even 
OBlsor  hesitation.  We  should  remember,  too, 
that  the  Italian  Oovernment  a<.-ted  in  fiice  of 
violent  Cummtiaut  upposUion. 


O'l'  '»n  '.r.'emgence  .sources  In  Washlng- 
t  't.  r..ive  report-s  that  the  Kremlin  hivs  alerted 
th.e  r.iMan  Commui-iist  fifth  column  to  the 
strategic  Importance  of  the  Straits  of  Ti- 
ranlo.  the  heel  '-n  the  Italian  bon.  to  coun- 
ter the  Leghorn  ..rant  The  Italian  Commu- 
:  ;-*  Party  is  n.-tkiii^  a  determined  p<jlltlc:.: 
r!»>nsl\e  aimed  at  ge'tui^  absolute  control 
of  the  straits 

In  the  recer.t  It.<li.kn  elections,  the  C  tm- 
munl-sts  captured  administrative  control  of 
the  major  seaport  of  Brindisi  '  n  the  Straits 
of  Taranto.  directlv  across  the  narrow  waters 
from  Albania.  According  to  iLlelliirence  re- 
ports, the  Kremlin  blueprint  for  war  contem- 
plates a  Russian  bridgehead  in  the  Brindisi 
area  where  Soviet  paratroopers  w^/Uld  i;rab 
the  port  and  open  a  pipeline  from  .Mbania 
for  men  and  miUtarv  supplies 

Revise  the  iMlian  Pe.ice  Treaty;  now  more 
than  ever 


Here  1$  Why  Farmer'i  Share  of  Loaf  of 
Bread  Is  Only  2.85  Cents  or  Even  Less 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATI\' SS 
W'^dnesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fur- 
ther tffort  to  combat  vicious  prcpa- 
'iiindii  that  farmers  allesedly  are  to 
blame  for  hitih  food  prices.  I  am  plai:ing 
m  the  Record  an  article  from  the  June 
1951  is.sue  of  the  Co-op  Grain  Quarterly, 
official  publication  of  the  National  I^ed- 
eration  of  Grain  Cooperatives.  St.  Faul, 
Mmn. 

Ti.f  article  documents  a  recent  i.ews 
story  that  the  farmer's  share  of  a  loaf 
of  bread  is  only  2  85  cents  by  revejling 
seldom-publicized  costs  of  marketing  and 
di.stribution — and  profits — after  w.ieat 
leaves  the  farm.  Please  notice  that  the 
computation  is  marie  on  the  basis  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  selling  for  15  cents  a'  re- 
f  ill  In  many  areas,  the  retail  price  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  from  1  to  4  cents  hiiher 
thar.  15  cents,  in  which  ca.ses  the  fiirm- 
er  -  <!iare  i.?  even  less  than  2.85  centJ. 

I  call  your  particular  attention  tc  the 
tr  M-s;wrtation  costs — 24  ^-.2  cents  to  ship 
a  bii.siiel  of  wheat  from  Minot,  N.  Dak.. 
to  Minneapolis,  a  comparatively  .'hort 
rii.siance:  and  51  cents  to  ship  a  100- 
pound  .sack  of  flour  from  Minneapo  is  tc 
Clf'v  eland. 

T\\f  article  follows: 

C'  NGRr->   Told   F.vRMEa   RtrEnis   2  8   <*tnts 
or  Loaf  or   Bread 

Tl.e  newspaper  headline  above  tell  i  the 
wh  ".e  <tory.  The  farmer  gets  only  3.85  cents 
f  r  tie  wheat  that  goes  into  a  loaf  of  Dread 
tl  dav 

The  retail  price  of  bread  has  gone  up  19 
ceu'^  a  pound  loaf  since  June  1950.  If  tnis 
liicre.i-e  were  due  entirely  to  the  rise  In  the 
psKe  of  wheat,  the  farmer  would  be  gating 
•  1  25  A  bushel  mors  than  he  dues  now 

Actually  wheat  today  has  gone  up  only 
atKiit  18  cent.s  a  bushel  above  the  pre-Korean 
w:ir  price  The  national  average  Juie  15, 
195<)  was  »1  93.  compared  with  the  Miy  15, 
1B51.  average  of  (2.11. 

The  table  wMch  follows  shows  the  financial 
transactions  involved  in  wheat  and  Qoitr.  It 
was  prepared  by  the  Minneapolta  Orals  Ex- 
chaa^e.      Itias    example    Is    based   on    :ar.i..i 


shlpmenta  made  in  1060  and  reprefwnta 
average  figures  for  a  number  of  cotnpanlea. 
The  figures  were  gathered  before  the  two- 
cent  rise  In  the  retail  price  of  bread.  Today 
the  wheat  farmer's  percentage  share  in  a  loaX 
of  bread  Is  even  lesa  than  shown  by  the  table. 

Marketing    cost    of    iiheat    /rem    Kirtcf    to 
Minneapolis 

No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat  14 
ptrcent  protein  produced  hi  V^iird 
County,  N.  Dak  .  delivered  hy  pro- 
ducer to  country  elevator  at  Minct, 
N    D.ik    (busheit S2. 00 

Ci  antry  elfvator  gross  margin  for 
Acoumuiatliig,  storing,  loading  ai.d 
shipping  to  market. .08 

Railroad  transportation  coats  from 

Ml  not    to   Minneapolis .24-3 

C'.irimissloD  merchant's  charge  tor 
seli.ng  carlot  to  terminal  elevator. 
handling,  inspection  and  weighing 
detiUs .  C2!  2 


Sf-liin?  pr.ce  net  terrr.mal  ele- 
vator f   0.  b   box.Jur 2  'i.1 

Termtna!  elev^ttor  charpe?.  unload- 
ing 125  days'  storage,  turning, 
c  -rd.tlonmg.  insurance,  <ir:d  lead- 
lag  out -07 

Selling     price    net     to     fiour 

miiier  t.  o.  b.  boxcar 2  IQ 

Producrton  and  distribution  coxt  of  flour 

2  35  bushels  or  141  pounds  of  $2  40 
wheat  requu-ed  to  produce  100 
f>junds  of  flour.  4u  pounds  miil- 
:eed,  1  pound  shrink  icwta $5.  c4 

Depreciation.     Insurance,     interest. 

taxe^.   etc .06 

Power  to  operate  mill .  04 

Mill     and    elevator     labor,     repairs. 

suppliea,    etc .32 

AdministratiTe     expense!;,     salaries, 

etc .  11 

Miiin  olBce  and  branch  ofEce  selling 

expense,  etc .  21 

Margin  of  gross  profit  miller  anti- 
cipates        .0« 

Miller's   total    manufacturing 
expense  (cwt.  i .80 

Byproduct  recovery  40  pouxids  of 
mJUfeed  at  »40  per  ten  bulk 
Minneapolis,  or  2  cents  pound 
(deduct,   cwt  t .80 

Net  cost  of  100  pounds  stralgiit  grade 
flour  bulk,  flour  f.  o.  b.  null 
(cwt.) 6.64 

Coat  of  sacks.  lOOs.  paper  (cwt.;.„     6  44 

Railroad  transportation  expeut^e  to 

Cleveland.  Ohio .51 


Delirered  coet  of  100  pounds 
straight  fiour  in  sack  to 
baker  In  Cleveland  (cwt.l  .^     S.  26 

P^odufticm  and  dxstniyjitian  co9t  of  brend 

Cost  of  20  pounds  added  ingredi- 
ents: fat  milk.  yea«t.  etc  .  and  60 
pounds   water .  $2.16 

Total  raw  material  coat  130  pounda 
or  2,880  ounoea  dough  (this  equals 
160   18-ounc«  loaves) 8.42 

ILiw    materUl    cost    01   bak?d    loaf 

bread  per  pound .06^4 

Shop  labor  and  orerhead -03^ 

Administrative,  selling  and  deUwry 

expense .08*4 

Double  wax  wiapper .01 

Margin  of  groas  profit  anUclpatMt-.  .00^ 


Wholeaale    selling    price    per 

loaf  to  grocer .13 

Retail  grocer's  margin,  tsctodtsg  all 
expenses — ~. — —      .01 


Retail  price  per  loaf .15 


SatUng  prlea  to  cooauxncr.  160  loares 
(to  prodtKC  this  bread  required 
a.SS  buahelM  wheat  and  80  pounda 
of  other  Ingredients — 20  pounds 
j^tis  60  pounds  of  water) $24  00 


TaxaiioD  of  Hoiucbsid  Appliasces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  8S:NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  IS,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Pre.5ident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "So  Tlus  Is  House- 
keeyiag."  by  Shirley  S'tiart.  published 
by  the  DA  Syndicate,  in  which  is  dis- 
cussed the  taxation  of  household  appli- 
ances- 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Ri-cokd. 
as  follows; 

So  This  Is  HotrsracxEPiNC 
I  By  Shirley  Stuart) 

After  tossing  a  few  brickbats  In  recent 
months  at  certain  Oovernment  grouf*  for 
treating  essential  household  appliances  as 
luxuries,  I  want  tu  turn  around  and  offer 
a  bouquet. 

It  goes  to  the  House  'Ways  and  14eaii.i  Com- 
mittee, which  recei-tly  votid  to  exclude 
washing  machines  and  sewing  machines 
from  the  list  of  products  to  rec-ive  new  or 
added  excise,  or  so-called  luxury  t^ixes 

The  washing  machine  and  tli<e  sewing  ma- 
chine are  more  than  merely  labor  savers — 
they  are  dfi&nlte  money  savers,  particularly 
far  the  middle-  and  low-lnciiaie  brac'ie'-a. 

Now  that  we  have  t.>ii»  concrete  example 
of  the  realistic  apprui^ch  seme  men  In  Waih- 
ingtcn  can  apply  to  tlie  home  and  its  ci^e- 
up,  I  certainly  wlsl:  the  House  committee 
could  get  together  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

Th<»  latter  has  adopted-credit  ccutrola 
wh^ch  I  think  need  more  tJiian  a  IiiUe  read- 
Jubtment. 

Without  going  Into  any  lor\g  economic 
discuffiian  as  to  the  why's  and  wherefore's  of 
credit  controls.  Id  like  to  bring  up  two 
things  about  present  ccntrols  that  ;hruw  me 
completely  for  a  loea. 

First — why  la  it  thai  when  Jeff  and  I  de- 
cii^  to  trade  In  our  old  car  on  a  new  one, 
ths  Federal  JSeaerve  Board  aaya  the  trade- 
in  value  can  be  applied  against  tie  required 
down  payment,  but  when  I  want  to  trade 
tn  my  old  waaher,  tha  eame  principle  doesn't 
ai^ly? 

Instead,  the  Bamsni  aaya.  the  trade-in  value 
of  my  washer  muat  t>e  subtracted  from  the 
new  OKXtels  selling  price,  and  Uien  I  muat 
pay  down  25  percent  of  the  balance  remain- 
ing. 

If  It  were  handled  the  muat  way  aa  auto- 
motrtloa.  the  $50  I  got  for  my  old  warier 
vcrald  take  care  of  the  down  payment  re- 
qiQlred  for  a  dOO  wrv  aae.  The  way  it  la 
now.  I  sot  only  trade  tn  my  old  machtna, 
but  I  have  to  pay  «a  addttiamd  837.&0  ta 
e»ah  btfor*  I  can  get  daUvery  urn  the  new 
modti.  This  wouM  mama.  In  diect  a  down 
payment  of  887JO — or  acurty  44  peremt. 

SeccHxL.  why  don  tiM  WtOmmk  li— ffia 
Board  aay  that  yon  haw*  to  mate  a  2S  pcr- 
it  eaab  dama  payaast  on  an  tautaUmant 
n  of  a  traahtng  mathtoc.  or  another 
apptL-^nec.  wtaila  only  IS  pereant  la 
for  a  Louis  XIV  sctfa? 


I  regard  my  waahtng  machine  as  more  nec- 
eaaary  than  the  Uftng-room  davenport,  aiul 
I'm  sure  you  do.  too. 

Perhaps  member*  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  been  spending  too  much  tlnse  r  n 
their  own  d»verp->rts,  If  they'd  Ret  up  and 
nslt  the  homemaker  at  her  wash)-i«  ma- 
chine, maybe  they'd  makt-  their  creait  con- 
trols a  credit  to  their  Intelllfrnce. 


Duici  Calli  PesTMB  om  rMleU^a  Oil  Elatt 


EXTEiNSlOW  OF  liEMARFS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TTXAS 

UJ  THE  HOUbE  OF  EEPiiESENT  \  i  I V  L3 

Wedrefdcy.  July  18.  19S1 

Mr.  TIiOR?.BERRY  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Austin  American,  of  Austin.  Tex  .  on 

July  16.  rJ51.  publi-shed  on  Itfl  editorial 
page  a  reply  to  DreT  Pear.son's  Merry - 
Go-Romid  of  July  9.  1351.  on  the  sub- 
jec;  of  Tidelanc„>.  The  reply  was  written 
by  the  distinguished  aitomey  general  ot 
Texas.  Hon.  Pnce  Daniel.  This  reply 
emphasizes  that  Te.\as  devotes  ail  of  the 
income  from  its  submerged  land  to  the 
public  school  fund  of  our  State  and  that 
Texas  when  it  eaiered  the  Un'on  had  a 
sclemn  contract  ulth  the  United  States 
by  which  it  retained  all  Its  public  do- 
main. 

The  reply  as  published  in  the  Austin 
American  is  as  (allows: 

El3>LT    TO    MtzsT-Oo-BorwD — DAXrXL     C.M.^ 
PlAasCN    ON   TUJtLAND    OiL    BlAaT 

Bon.  Dbtiv  Paaasoir 

Washingix^n  Merry-Go- Round. 

DCAB  Ma.  Pxazaox:  Totir  coiimm  of  July  9 
on  tideiands  legUlatlon  ruatal.ia  the  moat 
misleading  and  inaccurate  Information  I 
have  aeen  during  my  3  years  at  acquamtsujce 
with  thia  controversy.  Your  informauu  on 
liua  aub:ect  are  giving  you  prejudicial  prop- 
aganda which.  If  given  the  opportunity,  I 
can  and  will  prcre  to  you  to  be  taliie. 

For  Instance,  your  ooiamn  aaya  that  the 
W titer -Qoamtt  bill  would  ra>t£«e  aubmcrged 
lands  to  only  three  Statca.  Thla  la  untrue. 
A  mere  r^tdlng  of  the  bill  wiil  reveal  uhat  it 
reatorca  owner&hlp  of  landa  beneath  navi- 
gable watcra  within  the  raapective  State 
boundaries  to  each  of  the  i3  State*.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  haa  thotiaanda  of  acres  of 
■ubmergcd  landa.  the  revenuea  from  which 
are  being  ur«d  for  publtc  education  and  other 
i$tat«  fimc-:knia.  Tbeae  lands  and  revenuea. 
held  and  used  by  tl»  States  tn  good  faith 
for  over  100  years,  would  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  under  the  thef>ry  of  the 
tldelarKta  dednotis.  cxpreaaed  In  your  owq 
wcrda  aa: 

"The  theory  that  •  •  •  the  narlgabie 
water*  of  .be  tJultcd  Statca  belong  to  tbe 
Federal  Government,  not  the  Individual 
Stataa" 

For  over  100  years  the  courts  held  to  the 
contrary  and  aaJd  tha  landa  b«ton«cd  to  tbe 
IndlvMoal  States. 

!^■Ty-fo^Br  GcverniOeii.  44  Attorn*»a  Gen- 
eral, and  a  majority  of  the  lieaibais  of  Con- 
greaa  from  every  State  want  theae  landa  and 
revenues  to  b*  restored  to  or  conlhrmed  In 
the  48  tndlTidual  States  and  that  ta  exactly 
what  the  Walter-Gossett  bill  wotild  do.  It 
applies  to  Minnesota  and  its  Iron  ore  and 
tc  Maine  and  its  kelp  and  fish  the 
It  does  tc  Texas  and  its  oU.  Any 
man    who   votes    against    the    blU    is    voting 
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cmMnotA  Swt*  ownenWp  d  «»&- 

^__^  {^.y^if  vlUxin  hto  own  State.    I  h*T» 

wt  \o  and  »ay  «•«•  oftcUl  w  anzlouB  to 
nt  a  OM  lartf-«t«btte  tliare  ot  Tmm'  oU  «» 
to  raiitiHtf^  tltis  to.  uMl  rcTcooc  tram.  tlM 
Kubmcnvd  bukdi  of  bn  ovn  State. 

A«&m.  Jtwr  eoiumn  woukl  le*T*  the  Im- 
prcHkm  Ibat  ofl  eooipaaie*  irrot*  and  are 
monaormc  lb*  Waiter-Oowett  bUl.  and  Oiat 
a  TOte  for  It  l»  a  rote  for  the  cU  companje*. 
•mu  i*  not  true.  Tctettoer  with  otbrr  Statg 
oAcUU  I  J»e!p*d  Concr««*xn«'«  Goasrrr  and 
WaLmprepuv  tliia  bill,  and  I  know  tliat  no 
gU  eoiBimaT  rtpnmftlt*ti^t  worked  on  it. 
In  fact  ttoe  oil  compacT  rfpresentiUTee  have 
ttayed  neutral  erer  ti--^c*  Federal  cttciai* 
pram>M«l  to  ratify  tbeir  St*t«  leaw*  In  F«d- 

TbieAttaroey  Oenera:  oJ  tbe  United  States 
tcld  lb«  8ut«w>e  Cocart  li»»»  would  b«  done 
as  a  ««n«r  otf  wjulty  tc  gtiod-faiiti  pur- 
eh««r».  «wrT  Federal  control  blU  and  eTery 
State  amxytrwixsp  b*a  introduced  In  Congress 
<nirjn«  tli«  p««  1  ?•*-'»  *^  proTlded  lor 
rattacaaois  ot  tt«*  »e*»e«.  Ttverelore.  the 
oa  cco^BBlaa  will  net  \cmt  their  leases  re- 
putfieM  al  which  Gkxwrament  ends  up  with 
the  land  and  the  royalties 

•mat  le«v«a  the  present  liaue  Bolely  be- 
tweeai  ttae  Federal  OoTemment  and  the  States 
(and  tl»lr  Joeal  aubdlTialonat .  I  know  of  no 
oil  ooatpaof  re|»went«ijv«  who  ^^°f^'^^r 
inf  or  tobtoytoC  for  the  w alter -Oo^rtt  blU. 
I  (k)  not  brtte^  you  can  find  one.  On  tne 
other  hand,  you  wUl  find  that  the  real 
gBOoaon  at  State  ownerablp  lefiaUtlon  are 
t^Pf^o«tx«  orsanl»tlona  which  I  ll*t  and 
bope  you  wUl  pobllah: 

The  Council  of  Wate  GcTemmenta;  th< 
Oowiwrs'  Ooiil»«nce:  National  AeaocUtlor. 
of  Attomeya  Oenera::  National  Oonferenci" 
of  Mayora:  American  AaKiclatlon  of  Por: 
AuthorlUM:  Aniertean  Municipal  AaKXrla- 
tlon  (repreMntlnf  10.510  munlclpalltiee  in 
42  States);  the  American  Bar  AaaociaUon; 
Amartean  Title  AsKJcUtion;  United  States 
Chambar  at  Commerce;  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  at  Commerce.  National  Eeclama- 
tlon  AaMXtatUm:  National  Water  Coneerva- 
Uan  AMOciatkm.  and  the  Natloiial  Inatttute 
o*  Uunlctpal  Law  OOoera,  representing  l.Ofl 

elUta. 

In  aU  falmsM.  I  do  not  beilere  you  can 
call  these  srtwps  an  "oU  lobby."  and  I  know 
Tou  wiU  not  find  any  oU  lobbylat*  directly 
or  IndlweUy  IniSuenclnf  their  action*  on 
tkletandi  IsflslatkMa 

A  rata  i^alnst  State  ownership  of  sub- 
mervsd  Ian*  by  cacb  of  the  48  State*  la  a 
vote  afalnst  the  views  of  theM  orsanlxation». 
whldt  ha»*  the  Interests  of  the  peopU  and 
their  State*  at  heart  as  mtx:h  as  anyone  who 
•deoeataa   Federal    DarumalUatlon    of    thu 

piufMity.  ____ 

Toar    r"*****"     supports    Senator    Umiim 

■ox's  plan  to  dlrlde  tldeland  oU  royaltli^ 

aU  tlM  4S  States  fen-  Federal  aid  i<o 

Tou  say  tboee  who  vote  for  State 

I  are  acalnst  using  the  proceeds  fcjr 

This  la  not  true     Teias  devotes 

•U  of  the  rerenuee  from  tu  submerfed  lands 
to  tta  pttfaile  aeboot  fund.  Most  at  the  other 
g^gf»^  fmj,w»  the  same  or  similar  use  of  the 
i«emnMa  fran  this  type  ta  property.  It  la  to 
ptot«et  our  aJueatknal  system  as  w«U  as  the 
pttaetfkm  tavolvsd  in  this  Federal  land  grab 
that  we  ao  elforouely  support  the  Walter- 
O0M*n  DHL 

tnm  baa  aoUcetad  a  toua  of  ^ifvoslmateiy 

9IJ0MXM  froaa  laaaes  on  the  tirtaianrta  within 

Ua  IwwMiirtia      That  baa  meaat  a  frcat 

«toal  eo  ow  atbool  fund,  bat  divided  among 

4t  SUaai.  tt  vtwld  ban  bam  a  mar*  pittance 

of  •MSJn  par  Sua*.     I  dottht  that   any 

iMa  eoUaetad  taai  than  tha*.  amouit 

Its  o*B   atABMrfad   land   raaouroe*. 

thay  b*  Iron  or«.  aand.  graeal.  fish. 

pa.  «Ml.  fold,  or  oU. 

tt  tfeMa  t^sas  laaaca  (tflOjno  acres)   hud 

the  prcaant  FMaral  Kta- 


eral  Leasing  Act,  they  would  have  bn  uzht 
only  llf  000  as  aimpared  with  the  »7  itOO  t»ii) 
under  State  leasing  This  is  b^c«u.se  Tf^xus 
has  averaged  MO  per  acre  t^r  leases  ui  d.-r 
Its  sealed-bid  »v»tem.  while  :.^e  Ffderal  Gi  v- 
ernmeni  receiv«>5  only  50  rer's  per  acre  tr  .r.i 
Its  first  applicant  The  Sta?«;  :us.  rvic;  '> 
higher  rentals  and  roy.4;*u-s  ;■■  m  'heir  >•.■.->-. 
This  brings  us  to  the  rc»sor-.  tliit  some  oil 
Interests  are  opposed  to  sTH'e  ownership  ard 
aie  new  fiehnng  ai:air.?t  -he  Walter-O  .-sft 
till  Thev  are  the  1  131  ft^icry,  les^e  :.;-;'.i- 
cst^Tils  who  hare  bhu-.seted  -he  i-..isT=.  .t  C  ..- 
farrua,  Texas  and  L.  uisAi.a  »ith  F.-cl'^r.il  *■•?- 
p'lcatlrns  at  25  rer.:.«  per  .iv  re  ithe  .iinouiit 
payable  under  Fed.  r.  1  la'*  i>':re  The  50  cem 
amendment . . 

On  the  li>t  v.-.i  a-',::  ^-.".d  -.he  name  of  I 
A  Srtioot.  si  £;..lt  L.vke  Ci'V-  Lt..h.  whom  you 
mentioned  in  v.-,:.-  r'l'imn  of  .^prll  18,  1949. 
as  having  ccir,:a.ii:;ed  t)  Presulcr.t  Trximaii 
about  the  •■tideiai'.d..  r.V.  1  bhy  "  You  de- 
scribed him  as  Salt  Lak-  City  s  dlgnifted, 
white-haired  postnmster  a'd  said  the  result 
cf  his  Ttsit  tc  the  Fresirtent  was  Mr.  Tru- 
man s  assurance  that  'As  long  as  I  am 
President,  I  wUl  never  permit  the  submerged 
oil  lands  to  go  batlt  to  the  .-^-.aies   ' 

Did  vou  know  thut  Mr  ^r.i.X)t  was  himself 
lobbying  with  the  Prender.t  of  the  Lr.ited 
State*  m  supp^'-rt  n'  h;s  oati  Federal  o.\ 
lease  application''  Whether  or  not  h.-  furg'  t 
to  tell  vcu  and  the  President  abtiUt  It.  L  A. 
Smoot  is  an  appUcant  for  a  Federal  lease  on 
800  acres  of  land  off  the  coast  o:  U^ng  Beach. 
Calif,,  which  he  h..pes  t..  get  f3r  IJOO  under 
the  25-cent  per  acre  Federal  Leasing  Act  in 
effect  when  he  ftled  It  is  now  •*  rth  »1  - 
OOO.OOO.  according  to  the  Calif ^r:..,i  L.ir.d 
Commission. 

Former  Senator  Burton  K  Wheeler  M.d 
James  A.  MurTa%-.  son  of  Senator  Jamfs  F 
MiraaAT  of  Montana,  are  re'iUtered  1>  bnv^'.s 
and  attorneys  f-r  some  uf  tfce  Feder.-il  lease 
applicants.  They  are  d.inc  all  withm  their 
power  again.?t  the  -State  owner«^hip  M.^  h'lt 
you  fall  to  mention  their  activities 

Actually.  It  was  former  .^nafr  Wheei^r, 
attorney  for  Feder.tl  lease  applicants  w*.-. 
expect  to  hit  the  }ack-pot  If  the  States  I'-e 
their  fight,  who  first  drug  out  the  plan  c: 
dividing  up  the  submerged  land  r-^y allies  for 
Federal  aid  tc  education  I:  was  presented  in 
1948  through  the  then  artorney  eer.eral  of 
Montana  It  was  la'er  es'v-used  bv  Harrid 
Ickes  a  firm  f.-iei.d  a::d  wi'iie"  f.:.r  'he 
25-cent  per  ar^e  Federal  lea.se  applic.ir.ts,  diA 
It  is  now  being  advocated  by  Senai.  r  Lisira 
HILL  and  the  others  named  m  yuur  culiinni. 
The  plan  for  Federal  aid  to  eductti.  :i 
through  seirure  of  submerged  land?  .1  the 
States  has  been  rejected  by  State  oihciaLs 
and  congreaslonal  committees  every  time  u 
haa  been  brought  up  It  wtU  never  be  ap- 
proved as  long  as  the  majority  in  Con^revs 
opposes  dividing  up  the  wealth  of  the  Statfs 
by  placing  everything  under  Federal  owner- 
ship and  control 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  States  wrre  be- 
lieved  to  own   the  lands   beneath    nnvuuble 
iraters  within   their  b'.undaries  f'  r  .  ver   I'W 
years.    They  were  m  ?vkk1  faith  in  their  ..wt.- 
ershlp,     possession,     development,     and     in,- 
prcvemen:  of  these  lands  and  in  the  u.se    if 
the  revenues  therefrom  for  public  purjx^ses. 
It  Is  only  fair  that  this  (?oo<t  fatth  o-*nersh!p 
be  restored  and  conr.rmed  by  C'li^jre-^s  rath- 
er than  implement  Suprerne  Court  decisiuns 
which  take  aw&v  these  lands  withovit  com- 
pensation.    ThU  la  especially  true  of   Texajf, 
vhlcb    had     a    solemn     contract     with    the 
United  States  by   which   it  retaine.J  all   it-s 
public  domain.    We  get  more  from  the  pr<  p- 
«ty    than    the    Federal    Government    would 
recalva  under  present   laws,  and   we   use   it 
Sll  for  public  education. 

If  yotl  really  want  to  help  the  States 
Bhoulder  their  burden  of  educatlnn  their 
children,  help  ui  retain  our  pnpertv  "id 
present  revenues  rather  than  weakening  our 


luca!    e  Acrnments    and    makms;    us    wlioUy 
dt-pendent    uj><n   the   Federal   Treasury. 

Bcc:iu.se  of  vour  powerful  medium  o;  ex- 
pres.Hi-ii  to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  p  ease 
pre.«.ent  car  side  of  the  case  along  with  the 
oUier  side  and  distingul.sh  honest  and  sin- 
cere -^'ate  officials  from  the  oU  lobby  which 
y  u  '.vii-e  about  If  you  will  give  mc  the 
('  p;  ■.r'':n.'v.  I  will  present  you  the  evlc  ence 
in    5u;ip<prt   of   all   statements   made   In    this 

letter.' 

Price  Daniel. 


An  Interoceanic  Canals  Commission,  the 
Best  Solution  of  Panama  Canal  ProMem 
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HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    lOM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or   REPRESEN'TATI  /ES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Ml-  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
for  several  years  I  have  followed  closely 
the  iiueroceanlc  crnals  question  l:i  col- 
labcnation  with  re.sponsible  conpresaonal 
leaders  of  l>oth  political  parties  with 
special  reference  to  its  pr&ve  implic  itions 
to  the  ecunty  of  the  United  Stat<  s  and 
our  I'.aiional  resources.  In  the  coi  rse  of 
my  tiiaie.s  I  recocnized  a  definite  p  vttern 
<  f  ijropayanda  which  is  obviously  a  part 
of  an  or'-;anized  drive  to  secure  at  thori- 
/ation  for  the  construction  of  a  vi  tually 
lie.v  canal  at  Panama  of  so-called  sea- 
level  design  to  replace  the  existing  A-ater- 
way. 

In  an  e.xtension  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  of  July  13.  1950  entitled.  "Pan- 
ama Canal— Propaganda  for  Seu-Levcl 
Project."  attention  of  the  Congrt-ss  was 
mvited  to  the  nature  of  this  dri\e. 

Since  then  there  have  been  several 
apparent  attempts  to  aroucs  pu  )lic  in- 
tere.'-t  in  this  project,  the  most  recent 
example  being  a  news  story,  in  tie  Chi- 
catuj  Daily  Tribune  of  June  13.  19 il,  part 
2  paae  1.  by  Jules  Dubois. 

T:us  story,  which  originated  in  the 
Canal  Zone  and  ultilizes  verbat  m  quo- 
tations from  a  report  by  former  Gov. 
J  C  Mahaftey.  of  the  Panama  Canal,  un- 
der Public  Law  280.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gre.>.s,  was  obviously  inspired. 

In  the  opinion  of  informed  Jlembers 
of  Conuresii.  it  is  a  grossly  inadequate. 
if  not  misleading,  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem.s  involved,  tending  to  confus-e  rather 
than  clarify.  Moreover,  it  conforms  to 
th?  established  pattern  of  propaganda 
which,  since  1945,  has  consistently  ema- 
nated from  the  Canal  Zone,  stre&ung  the 
dangers  of  A-bomb  attack  as  d, eta  ting 
the  launching  of  the  vast  sea-level  proj- 
ect and  brushing  aside  as  matters  of 
slit;ht  importance  the  essential  and  long 
overdue  major  operational  improvement 
of  the  existing  Canal. 

The  report  mentioned  above  was  trans- 
muted by  President  Truman  to  the  Con- 
gress on  December  1,  1947,  and  signifi- 
cantly, without  comment  or  recommen- 
dation. There  Is  was  referred  U  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Hoiise  and 
Senate  which  did  not  direct  its  publica- 
tion as  lA  customary  in  such  cases,    Fa- 


: 


vorable  cousideratlon  of  it  by  the  Con- 
gress is  not  deemed  likely. 

Hence,  the  sole  dependence  of  undla- 
crimlnating  writers  upon  it  as  their  pri- 
mary source  of  Information  will  not 
beneficially  contribute  toward  the  com- 
prehensiye  public  consideration  of  this 
subject  that  is  sorely  needed.  Rather,  it 
may  mislead  and  confuse. 

During  the  past  lew  years,  however,  a 
large  number  of  informative  articles  on 
various  a.<rpects  of  the  canal  question 
have  been  published.  Some  have  been 
republished  in  extensions  of  remarks  in 
the  CoNGiEssiOHAL  RscQBO  by  distin- 
guished Members  of  Congress,  as  listed 
in  a  selected  bibliography  on  the  Isth- 
mian Canal  Policy  of  the  United  States. 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Represent- 
ative Clark  W.  Thompson,  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  of  August  25,  1M9. 

These,  together  with  other  pertinent 
Erticles  published  subsequently  to  1949. 
form  an  illuminating  mass  of  literature 
by  informed,  competent,  unbiased,  and 
unselfish  experts  on  the  canal  situation 
who  possess  a  high  degree  of  integrity 
and  independence.  Their  views  and  ut- 
terances on  this  subject  diametrically 
oppose  those  set  forth  in  the  indicated 
report  under  Public  Law  280,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  which  were  repe«ted  In 
the  news  story  under  discussion. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  no- 
table address  delivered  on  April  19, 1948, 
before  the  celebrated  Cosmos  Club  of 
Washington.  D.  C,  by  Representative 
Willis  W.  Bradley,  of  California,  and 
published  in  the  Rioosi)  of  April  21, 1948. 
entitled  "What  of  the  Panama  Canal?" 

Representative  Bradley  is  a  naval  of- 
ficer of  distinction  with  an  extensive 
background  of  administrative,  ordnance 
engineering,  and  navigational  experience 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  who 
has  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
l«ns  of  the  Panama  Canal.  At  the  time 
of  his  Cosmos  Club  address  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ship 
Construction  and  Operation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  As  such,  he  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  congressional  consideration 
of  the  ex-Oovemor's  report  which  was 
referred  to  his  committee,  and  was  fully 
informed  as  to  the  nature  of  Its  contents. 
His  paper,  which  treats  clearly  and  force- 
fully with  the  fimdamental  issues  in- 
volved in  the  modernization  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  is  generally  considered  the 
best  exposition  on  its  subject  in  records 
of  Congress  and  merits  the  closest  study. 

As  pointed  out  by  Representative 
Bradley.  Public  Law  280,  Serenty-ninth 
Congress,  was  drafted  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Its  enactment  was  sought  by 
those  who,  when  later  supervising  its 
execution,  subjected  the  act  to  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  lnicerpretati(Ki  of  the 
military  factors  of  the  law— "security" 
and  "national  defense."  Thus,  by  means 
of  extreme  interpretation  these  military 
factors  were  made  tte  controlling  fea- 
tures of  the  inquiry  under  the  fallacious 
assumption,  that  only  a  "sea-kvel" 
canal  would  be  "secure." 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
sustained  and  biased  propaganda,  often 


originating  within  oertala  engineering 
groups  in  the  Canal  Zone,  seized  on  the 
A-bconb  as  a  psychological  lever  to  alarm 
and  influence  officials  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  people 
of  the  Nation  at  large,  and  their  elected 
representatives  In  the  Congress  Itself,  to 
accept  the  exaggerated  views  of  the  '.sea- 
level"  proponents.  The  fundamental 
and  long-time  function  of  the  canal  as 
an  agency  for  transporting  ships  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other  was  almost  lost 
Bight  of  in  the  ensuing  general  hysteria 
ovra"  the  A-bomb. 

Instead  of  encouraging  the  fullest  pub- 
lic discussion  of  all  the  main  issues,  as 
should  be  expected  under  a  republican 
form  of  government,  these  advocates 
consistently  attempted  to  prevent  the 
public  expression  of  views  in  opposition 
to  their  own,  thus  depriving  the  Nation, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Executive  of  full 
information  on  a  subject  to  which  they 
were  entitled. 

Fortunately,  the  timely  putilication  of 
many  authoritative  articles  concerning 
the  atomic  bomb,  subsequent  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  1947  report  served  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  previous 
scare  propaganda  and  to  remove  that 
terrifically  destructive  weapon  from  its 
position  as  the  dominating  influence  in 
public  thinking  relative  to  tbe  planning 
of  navigational  Improvements  for  the 
Panama  CanaL 

In  many  extensions  of  my  remarks 
quoting  these  articles.  I  emphasized  that 
the  time  has  come  to  stop  deceiving  the 
people  with  the  idea  that  an  impregnable 
canal  can  be  constructed  at  Panama  or 
elsewhere.  So  I  now  repeat  what  I  have 
stated  many  times  before  that  the  de- 
fense of  any  type  of  canal,  wherever  lo- 
cated, is  an  over- all  governmental  re- 
cponsibility.  and  thai  its  defense  like 
that  of  the  seaports,  airports,  railroads, 
highways,  and  productive  centers  of  the 
United  States  depends  upon  the  com- 
bined industrial,  military,  naval,  and  air 
power  of  this  Nation  as  obtained  in  both 
world  wars,  and  not  upon  passive  de- 
fense measures,  such  as  may  be  em- 
bodied in  inherent  characteristics  of 
canal  design. 

Depending,  as  the  Enibois  news  story 
does,  upon  the  ex-governor's  report 
which  the  Congress  refused  to  consider, 
the  article  inevitably  reflects  a  number 
of  fatal  flaws  embodied  in  that  report. 

Basic  among  these  is  the  emphat^  on 
the  potential  danger  of  the  A-bomb  caus- 
ing prolonged  interruption  of  transit  in 
the  fxjsttng  canal  through  demolition 
of  locks  and  dams  with  the  loss  of  Oatun 
Lake  followed  by  lingering  radioactivity 
requiring  tbe  abandonment  of  the  pres- 
ent lock  sites.  In  contrast,  the  article 
minimises  the  interruption  to  transit 
In  a  canal  of  sea-level  design  as  being  of 
short  duration—only  a  few  wedis.  Nor 
does  it  explore  the  effects  of  A-bomb  at- 
tack <m  the  many  miks  of  earth  dams. 
■pUlways.  diversian  channels,  and  tidal 
loeks  in  a  canal  of  sea-tevd  design,  or 
the  effects  of  lingering  radioactivity  on 
these  structures  or  the  contiguous  ter- 
r«i2i.  «p^iiwMng  the  terminal  cities. 


Competent  engineers  and  attnnle  war- 
fare authorities  who  are  independent 
have  accordingly  challenged  the  averred 
miUtary  supenortty  of  the  aca-level  idea 
as  a  glaring  mlsKtatemmit  of  fact.  They 
also  challenge  the  basic  assumptions  In 
the  ex-governor's  report  as  falladoualy 
premised,  and  state  that  the  adoption  of 
its  recommendations  would  be  extrava- 
gant of  national  resources. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  must  charac- 
terize tbe  arguments  of  the  proponents 
of  the  sea-level  project  on  this  score  as 
fallacies  of  the  first  order  and.  whatever 
may  have  been  tbe  purpose,  •have  the 
effect  of  deception. 

The  independent  exp«ts,  to  whom  I 
refer,  also  question  the  cost  estimates 
given  in  the  report.  They  state  that  the 
estimate  for  comxAetlng  tbe  authorized 
third  locks  project  improved  by  its  modi- 
fication to  include  the  Terminal  Lake 
plan  is  greatly  exaraerated  and  that  for 
the  sea-level  undertaking  grossly  under- 
estimated. 

The  news  story,  moreover,  wholly 
ignores  the  gravely  Important  problem 
of  a  new  tretity  with  tbe  Republic  of 
Panama  which  undcAibtcdly  would  be  re- 
quired for  tbe  sea-level  project.  What 
such  a  treaty  would  oost  in  over-ail  in- 
demnity and  perpetual  annuities  no  one 
can  predict:  but  these  items  would  have 
to  be  added  to  tbe  prodigious  cost  of  con- 
structing a  canal  of  such  design  which, 
if  adopted,  might  well  merit  the  char- 
acterization so  often  bestowed  upon  it  by 
experienced  and  inf  ormsd  engineers  as 
constituting  a  boondoggling  venture  of 
monumental  dimensions. 

Another  serious  omission  in  the  story 
is  its  failure  to  deal  with  tbe  suspended 
third  locks  project  which  was  authorized 
in  August  1939  as  a  defense  measure 
under  Public  Law  391,  6eventy-sixUi 
Congress,  and  stopped  in  May  1942.  only 
6  numths  after  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  n. 

This  project,  which  was  started  by  the 
Panama  Canal  organization,  was  later 
shown  by  maritime  authorities  of  the 
Oovemment  to  be  nav  gationalty  haz- 
ardous and  operationally  unmund.  As 
a  result  of  these  disclosures  it  was  8ut>- 
sequently  disavowed  after  some  $75.- 
000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  had  been 
expended  on  what,  in  the  light  of  the 
operational  experience  and  knowledge, 
must  be  accepted  as  an  error  in  fimda- 
mental plaxming.  Fortunately,  the  ex- 
cavations accocpllsbed  can  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  tbe  Terminal  Lalte 
plan.  But  if  not  so  utilised  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  third  lociu  venture 
will  prove  a  total  loss. 

From  tbe  foregoing  summary  it  is 
clear  that  tbe  sea-level  drive  under  Pub- 
lic Law  280.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
Krved  to  obscure  tbe  third  locics  fiasco  by 
i-evlvlng  an  irrelerant  movement  whic 
when  historically  viewed.  Is  nothing  but 
a  repetition  in  a  modified  form  of  the 
1906  controversy  as  to  the  type  of  canal, 
with  a  rehashinf!  of  most  of  the  old 
arguments  and  a  total  ignoring  of  eeo- 
noinic  consequences. 

It  has  long  been  evident  in  lnlon:.ied 
eongrcE&Jonal  drcles   that   the   proper 
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nsolution  of  the  Interoeeftnlc  canals 
qutstion  eanaot  be  obtained  through 
fOQtlne  Qovenment  aceneles.  especially 
tfaoae  vhlch  would  benefit  from  their 
own  Iff  rii— -"**»*""*  and  that  It  must; 
be  i«aoiv«d  by  a  whoUy  independent  or  • 
^w^immttmt  under  oongresskmal  authorl- 

ntloo. 

The  first  step  toward  this  end  was  the 
creation  on  Jnly  I.  1»51.  under  Public 
Law  HI,  Bthty-flr«  Congresa,  of  the 
Canal  2ane  fovemment  and  the  Pan- 
«»»«  Owl  Company — the  latter  a  busi- 
nesi-type  orfanisatlon  recommended  by 
the   Piuident   on   January   SI.    1960— 
Hook  Document  460.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gicn— to  replace  the  prerious  predom- 
inantly mUttary  organisation  known  as 
the  Panama  CanaL    This  actk»,  by  em- 
pltasMog    the    Panama    Canal    as    an 
artoy  of  marine  transportation  and  by 
fordnf  the  first  major  organisational 
HBprtyvenent  in  the  Canal  Zone  since 
l»14.  cleared  the  way  adminis^aUvely 
for  the  next  more,  which  is  the  deter- 
ntt*»«Hnw   of   the   form  of   the   future 
5^i«>i  or  canals,  that  sooner  or  later  will 
be  x«q«^z«d  for  lncrea«cd  traffic  needs. 
As  tndieated  in  my  extensitm  of  re- 
maika  of  Inly  IS.  19S0.  the  drive  for  the 
Panama  sea-level  project  undoubtedly 
gets  maeh  of  Its  force  f nxn  a  comblna- 
tloa  of  manufacturers  of  heavy  earth- 
moving  machinery,  dredging  and  con- 
traetli«  tnteresta.  and  a  limited  group 
of  etvfl  cvlne«9.  both  civilian  and  mU- 
Itary.  anodated  with  them.    This  fact 
mfuiim  that  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive be  alert  to  the  unique  situation 
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nomlc  controls,  unlew  we  keep  and  enforce 
reasonable  curbe  during  the  peak  of  de- 
fense production,  the  Nation  la  hoadlng  Into 
an  inflation  peril  with  throttle  wide  open. 
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Takiiif  Advaalafc  al  Lack  To 
Noaesislc^  Virtue 


TW  Treasvy  Dcpartmcat  NalBiei  Cas- 
Irob  by  lU  Ban^-Bvying  Paicy 


Tha  Interoceanic  canal  problem  is  too 
vast  an  undertaking  and  its  conae- 
queaers  too  far-reaching  to  be  treated 
to  a  eaaaal  manner.  Its  determination 
la  too  Bonentoos  to  be  dominated  by  a 
nmtlne  admtolstratlve  agency  or  pro- 
fttskmal  groop  which  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  ease  are  immune  against  their 
own  emn.  however  grievous  or  costly 
they  may  be.  The  interests  of  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer,  and  the  shipping 
which  OKI  the  canal  and  has  to  pay 
toUs.  mitrt  be  considered. 

Tba  beat  way  and.  hi  the  opinion  of 
OEpartneed  eoogremional  leadership. 
the  only  way  by  which  the  canal  ques- 
tkm  caa  be  mtisfactorfly  met  and  solved 
of  an  Independent,  broadly 
predominantly  eiviUan.  and 
Bomaofftiaan  Interoceanic  Canals 
.„^  composed  of  the  beat  quall- 

available  to  make  a  thorough. 

ohJaettva.  and  up-to-date  stody  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  entire  fobjeet  of  inter- 
oeMale  canals,  and  to  scOntt  its  con- 
f*i^pHfimm  and  rTT**"*********^*"^  in  the 


Tbe  sohiyoa  of  this  grave  question 
aBOMMiilF  tranmends  all  oooflklerations 
at  mitfMilnnil  or  peraooal  character  for 
the  grim  raatttles  of  tbe  sttuatlon  must 
be  faced  rtcardlew  of  how  they  may 
affael  tadtvtdaal  or  group  rspotatlons. 
It  la  not  a  iwitter  of  eondoning  emr  or 
fboa-aavtoK  but  solely  of  doing  what  is 
beat  for  the  American  people  and  the 
world  at  large. 


or 


HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

07  NIW  JDLSIT 

nf  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A TTV-ES 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1951 

Mr.  CANFTELD.     Mr    Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  include  the  foUowmj?  editorial  from 
the  Paterson  <N.  J.>  Evening  News: 
Lrrs  Be  Sensibli  aN'   S\ri; 
The  admlnl.'^tration  Is  throwln«  all  Us  rcc- 
nomlc  guns  Into  a  last-ditch  flght  for  reten- 
tion of   Inflation  curbs,     me  show  has  the 
look  of  an  offensive  wiih  its  arsenal  of  argu- 
ment, propaganda  auid  plea.   actuUly  it  is  a 
desperate   defensive.   In   which   the    Govern- 
ment seems  to  have   a  slim  chance  of   suc- 
cess. 

Yet  a  controls  are  scrapped,  even  rr..'*  ■^- 
rlall"  stripped  down,  the  country  Is  headed 
straight  for  a  new  Inflation  crisis  which  wUl 
protMibly  strike  in  the  fall  or  next  wmier. 

Nobody  likes  Federal  regulation  over  prices. 
credit,  wages,  supply,  renta  or  prvtiu-  We 
don-t  like  Washington  dictation.  wV.ich  ob- 
Tlously  has  been  mushrooming  year  after 
▼ear  We  are  suspicious  that  national  bu- 
reaucracy seizes  on  one  factor  after  another 
to  announce  a  -crisis";  that  It  manuf.icturers 
"crises"  to  keep  extending  Its  influence  in- 
creasingly over  cur  lives. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  truth  In 
these  apprehensions.  But  the  tendency  to 
expanding  Federal  domination  n-.ust  not 
blind  tis  to  the  hard  facts  of  economic?  We 
are  In  a  period  of  ma)or  defense  produc- 
tion, which  soon  will  take  some  W.OOO.iXX)- 
000  out  of  American  production  for  arma- 
ment. This  will  mean  a  tremendous  impetus 
tor  new  inflation. 

Economic  Stabilizer  Eric  Johnston  has  de- 
clared that  the  Nation  can  look  for  a  much 
cheapened  dollar,  worth  much  less  than  its 
1939  buying  power.  If  controls  are  dumped. 
Mr  Johnston  Li  the  Governments  chief 
lieutenant  on  the  firing  line  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  controls  legislation  in  Coni<ress  Hus 
boss,  Mobilization  Director  Charles  E  Wil- 
son, gave  similar  warning.  The  President 
has  rejDeatedly  asked  extension  and 
strengthening  of  controLt 

Stabilizer  Johnston  asserted  that  If  Con- 
gress voted  extension  of  present  controls 
"we  can  hold  prices  for  the  rest  of  the 
year."  That  is  probably  an  exaggeration 
We  don't  believe  that  would  result.  But 
reftUatlc  curbs  can  brake  the  pressure  of  new 
Inflation  trends  materially— and  new  mtl.i- 
tlon  stresses  are  certainly  going  to  strike 
What  the  administration  is  seeking  to  do 
Is  not  politically  popular.  Jxist  now  there  is 
a  lerellag  off  m  prices,  and  the  proepect  of 
true*  In  Korea  Inclines  the  public  to  di.scard 
controls.  Congress  knows  and  respond.-,  to 
this  sentiment. 

Th«  Senate  after  bitter  debate  refused 
moat  of  the  changes  the  President  asked,  and 
weakened  present  authority  by  barring  fu- 
ture roll-backs.  Now  the  House  u  debating 
Its  bill,  which  prohibits  roll-backs  on  farm 
products  and  may  do  so  on  all  prices.  The 
Senate  bill  has  virtually  been  rewritten  by 
ajnendnurats. 

atroRg  blocs  are  at  work  to  de«tr<  y  the 
curb  laws,  particularly  t^rlcuUure  groups 
which  want  to  be  kept  free  from  controls, 
although  this  Is  discriminatory  and  f(K>d 
prlcea  art  the  major  hazard  in  the  inflation 
picture. 

For  all  the  red  tape,  agency  bumbling, 
and    hateful    restrlctlona    inherent    u.    I'c- 


Complements  of  Nary  Shipi 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALtrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18,  1951 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma  rk.s  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  self-explanatory  commu- 
nicaiio  1  fi-om  Admirnl  Forrest  Sherman, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

Depabtment  or  the  Navt. 

OmCE    or    THE    CHIEF 

or  Naval  Operations. 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  13.  1951. 
Hon    Jack  Z    Anoerson, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DEAR  Mr.  Anderson:  There  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  recently  (on  page 
A4164  of  the  Appendix)  an  extension  of  re- 
m.irlts  by  yourseU  under  the  heading  "Wast- 
ing manpower."  Although  no  comment  by 
the  Navy  Department  on  your  rem.arks  has 
been  requested,  I  believe  you  would  be  in- 
terested In  a  somewhat  fuller  explanation 
of   the  subject. 

I  want  to  state  emphatically  that  the  Navy 
does  not  feel  that  It  Is  wasting  manpower  in 
its   ships— LST.    Uberty    (cargo),   or   others. 
The  complements  of  Navy  ships  are  the  re- 
."suit  of  lung  experience.     To  cut  those  com- 
plements would  result  In  serious  Inefficiency. 
Every  man  Is  on  board  for  a  definite  ptirpose. 
It   la  true    that  the  military  ship  carries 
a    larger    crew   than    a   comparable   ship    in 
the    merchant    marine.     Any    commissioned 
vessel  of  the  Navy  is  manned  on  the  premise 
that  It  must  be  largely  self-sustaining  and 
ca{):ible    of    operation    over    long    periods    of 
time      In  contrast,  merchant  ships  are  con- 
tracted   for    polnt-to-px)lnt     trans  pxDrtat  ion 
and  with  the  expectation  that  up  to  30  per- 
cent overtime  wages  may  be  paid  the  crew. 
More   specifically,    the    naval    vessel   must 
have  personnel  aboard:    (1)    To  accomplish 
most    of    the    ship's    routine    maintenance 
while  under  way,  at  home  bases,  or  at  iso- 
lated anchorages,  whereas  the  civilian  ship 
depends  upon  shore  establishments  in  port 
for  such  work;  (3)  to  do  its  own  stevedoring 
in  out-of-the-way  ports  and  to  transfer  car- 
go at  sea,  a  task  not  required  of  the  civilian 
ship:   (3)   to  maintain  a  24-hour  radio  watch 
with  facilities  for  handling  coded  messages, 
a  watch  not  required  of  civilian  ships;    (4) 
for    medical,    supply,    added    combat   equip- 
ment,  disbursing,   military    training   at   sea, 
extensive     damage     control,     reprovlsionlng 
and  fueling  at  sea  which  are  requirements 
not  applicable  to  civilian  ships. 

To  discharge  its  responsibilities,  the  Navy 
mu.st  prepare  our  ships  to  be  ordered  any- 
where, lor  any  length  of  time.  Hence.  Navy 
ships  must  be  self-sustaining  Insofar  as  we 
can  make  them  so.  That  takes  more  men 
than  for  merchant  ships.  The  requirements 
of  R  civilian  ship  could  hardly  be  compared 
to  those  of  similar  Navy  ships  either  In  peace 
or  war 

I  hope  that  you  will  find  the  foregoing 
comments  helpful. 

Cordially  yours. 

Forrest  Sherman. 
Admiral,    United   Statet   Navy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  mw  roRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Rochester  <'S.  Y.)  Demo- 
crat-Chronicle of  July  17,  1951. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  recently  pointed  out 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  Oannett  newspapers 
that  in  the  past  11  years  the  administra- 
tion has  miscalctilated  Federal  tax  col- 
lections by  $65,000,000,000.  Now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Snyder  is  claiming 
credit  for  a  surplus,  although  the  surplus 
is  simply  tne  result  o?  the  administra- 
tion's inability  to  place  defense  contracts 
as  fast  as  the  money  for  them  became 
available.  The  surplus  is  sheer  illusion, 
as  the  administration  well  knows.  With 
great  magnanimity,  the  editorial  writer 
says  that  in  less  exalted  circles  Secre- 
tary Snyder's  claims  to  an  illusory  siur- 
plus  would  be  called  demagoguery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  demagoguery  is  dema- 
goguery in  high  or  low  places  and  a  be- 
trayal of  the  public  interest.  The  edito- 
rial follows: 

Dasb  or  DncACOGOTtT 

Paul  Martin,  of  our  Washington  Inireau. 
has  Just  written  an  entertaining  dlactuslon 
of  the  administration's  record  as  a  financial 
prophet.  He  finds  that  in  II  years,  the  ad- 
mlnLstration  has  miscalculated  Federal  tax 
collections  by  165.000,000,000.  For  the  most 
part.  It  underestimated  the  returns,  indi- 
cating a  reftisal  to  believe  the  productive 
force  of  the  country  is  as  strong  as  it  really 
is. 

This  is  more  interesting  than  important, 
we  believe.  Tbe  estimating  of  income  and 
outgo  is  a  great  btisineas  game  all  over  the 
country  and  it  is  a  safe  guess  that  there  la 
no  business  executive  who  has  been  able  to 
measure  income  against  outgo  without  some 
ludicrous  errors.  Nothing  short  of  a  magic 
mechanical  computer,  fed  with  the  exactly 
correct  data,  could  hope  to  foresee  all  the 
changes,  good  and  bad,  which  speckle  the 
years. 

But  the  rep<nt  wins  aome  special  attention 
in  Rochester  because  of  a  speech  made  here 
last  week  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
W.  Snyder.  The  Secretary  told  his  audience 
that  the  admlnlstratloo  la  not  guilty  of  prac- 
ticing deficit  financing.  He  bolstered  bis 
argument  by  citing  the  current  surplus  in 
the  national  budget,  and  by  going  back  to 
the  first  postwar  year  when  we  had  another 
fat  surplus  of  Income  over  eiqiense. 

What  Mr.  Snyder  did  not  aay  was  that 
the  current  snridua  bleaaca  us  because  we 
couldn't  sign  up  defense  purchaaea  fast 
enough,  and  that  the  money  U  aa  good  as 
spent  right  now — with  some  mare  blUkms. 
Nor  did  he  say  that  the  other  big  rarplus 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  w«  did  not  have 
to  carry  through  on  war  purchaaea  for  which 
the  budget  had  prorlded. 

That  one  should  fall  to  gveaa  the  exact 
line  between  eoUectloaa  and  dlshunementi 
Is  not  smprlslnf .  Ttmt  <m»  titoold  take  ad- 
vantage of  hick  to  claim  noonlstent  vtrto* 
ia  another  matter.  In  lam  eialted  placea, 
the  Secretary's  clalma  would  be  called  dema- 
goguery— or  worse. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  cAurcwMU 
m  THE  BODSE  OF  R£PRSSZNTAT1VB8 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
power  of  the  administration's  propa- 
ganda machine  is  being  exercised  to  per- 
suade the  American  people  that  only 
unlimited  wage  and  price  controls  can 
save  th;m  from  inflationary  disaster. 

The  Pre^dent  makes  radio  speeches 
and  Issues  statements  from  the  White 
Hou£e.  Cabinet  members  and  impor- 
tant bureaucrats  scurry  about  the  coun- 
try, at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  making 
speeches  and  holding  press  conferences. 
Forty  thousand  press  agents  pour  out 
releases  to  press  and  radio.  The  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman  misuses  a  TV 
interview  to  issue  a  call  for  support  by 
grass-root  political  workers.  The  cir- 
ciunstance  that  this  pnqiaganda  has  no 
basis  In  fact  Is  ignored. 

After  listening  to  the  barrage  of  ad- 
ministrative propaganda,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  propagandist  protested  too 
much.    I  got  an  idea. 

Now  Ideas  are  not  much  good  without 
facts  to  support  them.  Facts  are  the 
legs  ideas  walk  on.  Neither  gets  very 
far  without  the  other.  I  went  after 
the  facts  In  the  hope  of  getting  my  idea 
before  the  House  in  terms  which  would 
defy  contradiction. 

I  discovered  that  many  of  the  propa- 
ganda statements  relating  to  the  ortho- 
dox, indirect  Inflation  controls  are  false- 
hoods; others  are  half-truths,  even 
more  misleading  than  the  falsehoods. 

The  situation  remains  almost  exact- 
ly what  It  was  in  1945,  when  it  was 
thouiEht  cheaper  money  was  needed  to 
prevent  a  serious  deflation,  as  predicted 
by  Henry  Wallace  and  other  adminis- 
tration advisers. 

By  act  of  Congress,  on  June  12.  1945, 
in  order  to  incr«ise  the  volume  and 
velocity  of  credit,  gold  reserves  behind 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  were  reduced 
from  40  to  25  percent  There  they  re- 
main today,  broadening  the  base  for  the 
Issuance  of  currency. 

By  the  same  act,  reserves  behind  the 
deposit  liability  of  banks  were  reduced 
from  35  to  25  percent.  There  they  re- 
main today,  broadening  the  base  of  the 
credit  structure. 

By  the  same  act  of  Congress,  the 
policy  was  made  permanent,  that  banks 
did  not  have  to  put  up  sound  commer- 
cial paper  to  secure  the  issuance  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  Instead,  they  could 
put  up  Qovemmmt  bonds,  whidi  are 
nothing  but  the  outward  semblance  of 
Gtovenunent  debt.  That  provtsUm  re- 
mains unchanged  today.  What  bank 
would  accept  from  an  Individual  bor- 
rower a  statonent  of  his  liabilities  as  the 
security  on  which  to  grant  an  additional 
loan? 

It  U  trrae.  on  various  oecastons,  under 
pressure  of  the  world-wide  depression. 


both  Republicas  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations had  fotmd  It  necessary  to 
permit  the  use  of  Govrrrunent  bon  Is  to 
secure  issuance  of  Federal  Reserve 
notes — but  always  on  a  temporary  basis. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  first  used  this 
means  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  a 
world-wide  depression.  In  1932.  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  of  Congress  a 
strict  limitation  on  the  period  of  its  use. 
After  Roosevelt  came  In.  the  policy  wiis 
extended  continuously  until  1945,  whin 
It  was  made  permanent. 

Thus  the  value  of  our  currency  re- 
mains tied  to  the  Federal  debt.  Tie 
higher  the  debt  goes,  the  cheaper  the 
money,  and  the  higher  the  prices  of 
everything.  Until  the  administration 
stops  using  the  public  debt  to  secure  the 
Issuance  of  more  and  more  nrone y  and 
credit,  we  are  going  to  have  more  and 
more  Inflation. 

All  of  us  here  know  how  the  national 
debt  has  incr^tsed  since  the  early  thir- 
ties. We  know  It  is  likely  to  go  on  in- 
crea^ng  at  an  augmented  rate,  because 
of  mobilization  to  meet  the  threat  of  a 
world  conflagration.  Who  then  will  say. 
in  the  face  of  these  incontrovertible 
facts,  that  the  indirect  controls  have 
been  given  a  fair  chance  to  curb  in- 
flation? 

The  things  I  have  spoken  of  thus  far 
are  well  known.  They  are  facts,  but 
they  are  not  all  of  the  facts  I  have  un- 
covered. Specifically,  they  are  not  the 
facts  which  serve  forcibly  to  convey  the 
idea  I  mentioned  earlier. 

In  two  i-cspects  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  appears  t-o  have  made  an  honest 
effort  to  apply  the  indirect  controls, 
which  can  save  this  Nation  from  infla- 
tionary disaster.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  Reserve  Board  has 
not  applied  those  controls  with  all  the 
vigor  the  situation  seems  to  warrant. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
bo(»ted  rediscount  rates  from  1  percent 
to  1.75  percent.  This.  In  only  slight  de- 
gree, has  kept  member  banks  from  re- 
discounting  their  conunercial  paper,  and 
using  the  proceeds  each  time,  after  the 
manner  of  a  revolving  fund,  to  make 
new  loans. 

So  far  as  the  Oovemm«nt  is  con- 
cerned, creation  of  so-called  credit  cur- 
rency, on  the  books  of  the  commercial 
banks,  goes  on  almost  entirely  un- 
hindered. Money  still  is  cheap  at  the 
2  Me-  and  3-percent  rates  at  which  big 
loans  remain  profitable  to  the  banks. 

Only  the  patriotic  action  of  the  com- 
mercial bankers  by  voluntarily  restrict- 
ing credit  expansion,  and  hence  the  cre- 
ation of  new  money,  has  been  even 
slightly  effective  In  this  area  of  inflation 
control. 

The  Truman  administration,  of  course, 
contends  that  orthodox,  Indirect  con- 
trols are  weak  and  have  little  value  m 
curMng  Inflation.  The  adminlistration 
either  Is  uninformed,  or  seeks  to  mislead 
the  American  people,  with  respect  to  the 
power  and  potential  effectiveness  of  these 
contn^. 

Any  banker  wiU  tell  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  possesses  full  au- 
thority to  raise  rediscount  rates  as  hlgti 
as  7  percent,  right  under  the  ceiling  r^t 
which  the  usury  la«'s  operate.  If  tbs 
Reserve  Board  should  ever  do  this,  it 
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voqU  put  tiM  American  economy  almost 
iimmiiifir  OB  a  casb  bails.  Cr«atlon  of 
nev  ■naej,  which  undn  pmecl  ooodi- 
t^^i^T^  ta  tiM  raal  cause  of  price  inflation. 
voold  larf^  be  stoiiped.  A  severe  de> 
flatlon  andMibtedly  v-ould  result. 

Such  Is  the  real  powo*  of  this  particu- 
lar method  o(  inflation cootrol;  and  such 
is  the  sitiatton  that  exists  today.  Con- 
sume goods  p4p»M"*»  are  full  to  over- 
flovlnc.  Kscer^Te  expansion  of  the 
mooev  supply  is  the  chief  cause  of  our 
tnflj^onary  troubles.  Basy  money  and 
j(wft*tiw)  remain  the  ptdlcy  of  the  Tru- 
ii^*n  Mlministration. 

If  this  were  xxA  true,  why  has  the  net 
result  of  OOce  of  Price  Stabilization 
operatknH  been  solely  to  redistribute 
profits,  and  to  leave  consumers  with  no 
relief  f  Where  is  the  stabilixatlon?  Fur- 
ther price  roll-backs  would  only  dry  up 
8oax«es  of  supply.  This  is  a  late  ho\u- 
at  whldi  to  seek  price  roll-baclcs.  If  the 
once  <tf  Price  StabUiation  were  hon- 
estty  tsteoded  to  do  what  the  people  are 
told  Is  tntoMled.  ttiere  would  be  no  taUc 
of  roil-ba^s.  lliere  would.  Instead,  be 
an  effort  to  rtahliize  iviees. 

The  effeetiTe  means  of  reducing  prices. 
If  ttmt  is  the  tntentimi.  lies  within  Uie 
IgufUlce  of  the  indirect  controls.  Less 
credit,  and  a  smaller  money  supply: 
lover  prices.  To  have  QIP^  sitting  on 
the  price  safety-valve,  while  other  agen- 
ciM  of  Oownment  stoke  the  Inflationary 
Is  an  invitation  to  disaster:  an 
that  would  blow  prices  sky- 
high. 

Itere  Is  another  meiois  of  curbing  the 
rrr*"****"  of  money  and  credit,  fully  as 
Important  as  thoee  already  'iiscussed. 
This  involves  ttie  management  of  the 
pitfbile  debt. 

AD  of  you  sitting  in  this  chamber  will 
recall  that  early  last  qning  a  contro- 
veny  arose  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Reserve 
Board  anzkoimced  it  would  no  longer  sup- 
port Federal  Qovemment  bonds  in  the 
open  marlut.  through  operations  of  its 
Open  Market  Committee.  The  Tr^asxiry 
Tloiently  opposed  this  policy.  Later. 
what  appeared  to  be  sn  agreement  was 
reached,  and  it  seemed  that  the  Re- 
wem  Board,  by  and  large,  was  to  have 
Its  way. 

lUs  putative  agreement  eased  the 
nlnds  of  many  of  us.  It  goes  aithout 
narlDC  that  open-mai^et  support  of  Gov- 
cmnent  public  isaie  bonds  at  par  or 
above  Is  highly  inflationary.  It  serves 
dlrtetly  to  encourage  monetization  of  the 
pabUe  debt  Now  I  have  stnne  facts  and 
flgnres  to  present  to  you:  facts  and  flg- 
nres  provided  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  show  what 
actoaUy  happened.    They  are  disturb- 

iv. 

Xbeae  flgures  relate  to  the  actions  in 
recent  naooths  of  the  Treasury,  with  re- 
ject to  the  bond  market  and  the  status 
of  the  ao-called  Government  trust  ac- 
counts: aod  also  to  the  actions  .of  the 
Federta  Reaerve  Board,  with  respect  to 
Bttarfect  support  of  Oovemment  bonds. 

We  know  that  it  has  been  Treasury 
poliey  to  sutatttoto  so-called  special  is- 
aao.  iMMi  msjntishlfi  Government  bonds 
for  the  cMb  in  the  trust  accounts.   Such 


trust  accounts,  theoretically  at  lca.st,  are 
depositories  for  social  security,  unem- 
ployOMnt    compensation,    and    similar 
funds.    There  are  10  such  tru.st  accounts 
There  has  always  been  an  argumeni 
over  the  investment  of  these  funds     The 
point  is  not  generally  understood.    The 
question  is  not  whether  United  Sutes 
bonds  represent  a  good  investment  for 
trust  funds;   it  is  whether  or  not  the 
money  legally  Intended  for  a  tru.st  fund 
can  properly  be  used  to  pay  the  operat- 
ing  expenses  of   Government   under   a 
deficit  program.    I  suspect  the  treasurer 
of  a  corporation,  under  most  State  laws, 
would  go  to  Jail  if  he  used  trust -fund 
money,  which  the  stockholders  thoucht 
safely  invested,  to  pay  the  current  deficit 
of  an  extravagant  operating  policy     If 
the   money    from   social-security    taxes 
were  put  into  special-issue   bonds   and 
used   to  pay  oCf   the   national   debt,   it 
would  be  very  different  from  the  present 
administration  fiscal  poUcy  of   putting 
imblic  or  private  issue  bonds  in  the  funds 
and  tlien  putting  the  money  in  with  op- 
erating cash.     The  debt  total  today  is 
$254,727,000,000;  the  bonds  in  the  social - 
secxtrity  fund  alone  toul  $14  000.000.000. 
These  bonds  are  only  promises  to  pay  out 
of   future  taxes.     The  taxpayers   must 
imderstand  they  will  have  to  pay  social 
security  and  similar  assessment.s  all  over 
again  when  money  will  buy  less  than 
now.    Economy  during  this  period  of  in- 
vesting in  the  trust-fund  bonds  or  the 
use  01"  the  trust  money  to  reiiuce  tlie 
debt,  would  have  prevented  this  double 
demand  on  the  taxpayers. 

Something  happened  to  policies  affect- 
ing Treasury  management  of  these  trust 
accounts  beginning  soon  after  the  tlrst 
month  of  the  present  calendar  year. 
With  the  onset  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  over  open-market  support  of 
Govenmient  bonds,  the  Treasury  bepan 
buying  public-issue  bonds  instead  of  pri- 
vate-issue txinds  for  the  trust  funds. 
This  had  the  same  effect  as  though  the 
R^erve  Boards  Open  Market  Committee 
had  done  the  buying. 

While  the  Open  Market  Committee 
was  tapering  off  its  purchases  in  support 
of  the  market,  the  Treasury  was  stepping 
in  with  purchases  to  off.set  the  action  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee.  The 
Treasury  saw  to  it  that  certain  classes  of 
bonds  were  supported  at  par  or  above. 
The  anti-inflation  policy  of  the  Reserve 
Board  was  nullified. 

During  the  entire  Government  fiscal 
year  1950  Treasury  purcha.ses  of  bonds 
for  the  euphemistically  titled  invest- 
ment accounts  of  the  trust  funds,  in 
round  figures,  totaled  1401.800.000  In 
fiscal  1951,  up  to  June  29.  Treasury  pur- 
chases of  bonds  for  these  accounts,  again 
in  round  flgures,  totaled  $3,500,000,000. 
In  fiscal  1950  approximately  $2,400- 
000,000  was  paid  out  in  the  form  of  mili- 
tary insurance  dividends.  Purchases  in 
less  than  8  months  of  fiscal  1951  totaled 
$3,500,000,000.  There  was  a  difference 
of  approximately  $1,100,000,000  between 
the  two  fiscal  periods. 

Certainly  the  income  of  the  trust  ac- 
counts did  not  increase  so  greatly  in 
1951.  as  compared  with  1950.  as  to  ex- 
plain this  difference  of  more  than  a  bil- 


lion  dollars   on   any   but   one   ground. 
That  must  have  been  the  retirement  of 
callable  speclal-Lssue  bonds  for  replace- 
ment    with     marketable,     public-i.ssue 
bonds,  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Should  the  Inference  I  have  just 
drawn  seem  hard  to  believe,  listen  to 
these  additional  figures:  In  January 
1951  Treasury  Investment-account  pur- 
cha.ses of  bonds  for  these  trust  funds  to- 
taled $36,800,000;  in  February  1951  they 
totaled  $262,200,000;  in  March.  $482.- 
700.000;  in  AprU,  $8,400,000;  in  May. 
$22,800,000;  and  in  June,  the  last  month 
of  the  fiscal  year.  $663,800,000. 

The  Treasury  says  that  nearly 
$604,000,000  of  the  $663,800,000  worth  of 
securities  purchased  in  June  consisted 
of  non-negotiable  special-issue  bonds. 
This  would  leave  approximately  $60.- 
000  000  spent  to  buy  other  securities.  It 
was  .said  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  S60  000.000  went  for  securities  Issued 
by  Government  corporations — bonds 
that  are  neither  issued  nor  guaranteed 
bv  the  Treasury. 

There  are  no  actual  figures  available 
to  show  just  where  the  $60,000,000  went. 
We  have  only  the  word  of  Treasury  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  officials,  and  evi- 
dently they  were  hazy  on  the  subject. 
Nobody  wanted  to  be  quoted,  nor  to  in- 
volve himself  in  any  controversy. 

You  may  be  sure  that  with  respect  to 
these  figures,  as  with  those  of  other  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies.  Con- 
gress will  be  keot  in  the  dark,  so  far  as 
possible.  Customarily  the  books  of  such 
departments  and  agencies  can  be  looked 
at  only  under  subpena  by  a  congression- 
al committee.  Even  then,  the  President 
may  be  expected  to  instruct  the  admin- 
istration officials  involved  to  ignore  the 
subpena. 

I  suggest  that  possibly  here  is  an  in- 
str.nce  where  it  would  be  well  for  one  or 
another  of  the  congressional  committees 
interested  in  the  integrity  of  our  finan- 
cial structure  to  seek  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  books,  to  determine  just  how 
and  to  what  extent  the  investment  ac- 
counts are  being  used  to  support  the 
Government  bond  market. 

Some  figures  quoted  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  handles  the  in- 
vestment accounts  under  direction  of 
the  Treasury,  purported  to  show  that 
during  June  1951  the  Treasury  acquired 
$34,600,000  in  marketable  securities  of 
the  Government  for  the  trust  funds. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  ap- 
proximately $30,000,000  of  the  $34,600,000 
went  for  postal-savings  notes.  Such 
notes  customarily  are  short-term  secu- 
rities, running  60  or  90  days.  On  this 
basis,  it  was  .said  that  Treasury  opera- 
tions in  the  open  bond  market  in  June 
were  so  small  as  to  have  no  effect  on  the 
market. 

Somewhere,  in  the  same  conversation, 
it  was  admitted  that  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  records  showed  about 
$25,000,000  unaccounted  for  out  of  the 
$60,000,000  not  used  for  special-Lssue 
bond  purchases. 

If  either  $25,000,000  or  $34,600,000  was 
used  to  support  the  Government  bond 
market  in  June,  and  I  believe  one  or  the 
other  amount  was  so  used,  it  must  have 
been  adequate.    Market  support  mani- 
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festly  consists  less  of  large  expenditures 
than  it  does  of  expmditures  at  strategic 
moments  and  under  specific  conditions. 
Let  me  offer  soom  flgures  to  indicate 
the  status  of  c^eraticms  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  open  market  conmit- 
tee  during  ^he  first  6  months  of  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year — January  thitmgh 
June  1951. 

In  January,  Federal  Reserve  bank 
holdings  of  marketable  Government 
bonds  stood  at  $30,800,000,000;  in  Feb- 
ruary. $21,500,000,000:  March.  $21,900.- 
000,000;  April,  $22,900,000,000-  May. 
$22,500,000,000:  and  on  last  June  27, 
$22,800.000,0CC. 

These  flgures,  of  course,  do  not  rep- 
resent net  transactions,  but  do  repre- 
sent the  combined  portfolios  of  the  12 
regional  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Bond 
trading  is  done  by  these  banks,  under 
instructions  from  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee. Total  net  transactions  are 
shown  by  the  differences  between  hold- 
ings at  the  end  of  each  month. 

From  these  figures  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  early  in  the  year — until 
the  end  of  April— the  Open  Market 
Committee,  through  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  was  supporting  the 
bond  market.  Since  the  end  of  April 
the  comMned  portfolios  remained  fairly 
constant.  At  the  end  of  June  the  total 
had  been  reduced  by  approximately 
$100,000,000  from  Vtxt  April  peak. 

In  April,  when  Federal  Reserve  hold- 
ings were  highest.  Treasury  purchases 
of  bonds  fell  away  to  $8,400,000.  Since 
that  time,  as  Federal  Reserve  sup- 
port of  the  market  was  largely  with- 
drawn. Treasury  pmchases  moved  up- 
ward. From  this  only  one  conclusion 
can  be  drawn. 

As  almost  everyone  has  remarked  on 
occasion,  from  time  out  of  mlcd.  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  has  been  in  the 
eating.  Therdore  Government  bond 
quotations,  as  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
other  leading  newspapers,  are  pertinent 
here. 

I  shall  not  use  up  time  with  a  recital 
of  quotations  for  the  entire  list.  Let  me 
say,  Initead.  that  on  July  3,  the  nearest 
available  date  to  the  closing  of  the  fiscal 
year,  long-term  bonds  generally  stood 
well  below  par,  ranging  from  96.28  to 
98.4.  Shorter  term  bonds  stood  sub- 
stantially above  par.  ranging  in  price 
from  100  to  108. 

It  is  true  that  bonis  tend  to  rise  In 
price  as  they  approach  maturity,  but  an 
average  of  104  for  short-term  bonds 
would  indicate  strong  market  support 
from  somewhere. 

Commercial  banks,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, tend  to  invest  in  short-term 
securities,  while  those  securities  with 
remote  maturity  dates  tend  to  go  to  the 
insurance  companies.  Whatever  else  is 
true,  there  certainly  is  an  explanation 
here  for  the  continuing  activities  of  com- 
mercial banks  In  monetizing  the  public 
debt,  slowed  only  by  private  agreements 
among  the  bankers. 

The  flgures  I  have  given  you  were 
taken  from  the  published  reports  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
supplemented  by  careful  questioning  of 
responsible  officials.    The  published  re- 


ports are  complicated,  and  confusion 
often  is  created  by  the  haMt  of  Govern- 
ment  bookkeepers  of  combining  the 
ttrtals  of  two  or  more  Federal  agencies. 
Segregation  of  the  figures  in  many  in- 
stances depends  upon  the  knowledge  of 
some  oflkdal.  The  books  are  not  open 
for  inspection. 

I  believe  that  such  figures  as  were 
available,  are  enough  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  thesis.  The  whole  thing 
adds  up,  in  my  own  mind  at  least,  to  a 
situation  in  which  the  administration 
tells  the  public  that  the  orthodox,  indi- 
rect controls  have  failed  to  curb  price 
inflation,  while  behind  the  scenes  the 
administration  takes  steps  to  see  that 
they  do  not  succeed. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
should  be  independent  of  the  Treamry 
and  of  the  administration  Itself,  be- 
cause It  is  lawfully  responsible  only  to 
the  Congress,  is  not  Independent.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  s^m  to  be 
helpless  to  make  the  indirect  controls 
work. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  not  znany 
weeks  ago,  withdrawal  of  bond-maiicet 
support  by  the  Open  Market  Committee, 
coupled  with  the  agreement  among  com- 
mercial bankers  to  hold  the  line  on  ex- 
cessive credit  expansion,  did  bring  about 
a  temporary  stabilization  of  prices.  Now 
prices  are  on  their  way  up  once  more. 
I  think  the  Treasury  is  responsible  for 
the  fact 

Several  days  ago  the  House  defeated 
the  Woteott  amendment  which  would 
have  compelled  the  administration  to 
exhaust  the  orthodox  ciu-bs  on  inflation 
before  proceeding  to  impose  more  price 
and  wage  controls.  I  think  that  was  a 
mistake. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  this  action 
should  be  reconsidered;  that  a  strong 
provision  should  be  written  into  the  bill 
to  make  sure  that  indirect  controls  are 
applied  as  vigorously  as  the  occasion 
warrants. 


Tkc  Spetiigkt  M  Drat 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
tar 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  mouxTA 
IN  TSE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVGS 

WeAne^iay,  Julv  18.  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  enter  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGRSssioNia  RKCOto  an 
exchange  of  telegrams: 
Bepreaenutlve  John  v.  Bkajcxk, 
Houi«  of  RepreMentative*. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Qraatly  ^jpreclata  efforts  behaU  my  bus- 
band.  William  Oatls,  Iminiaoned  In  Caecbo- 
fltovakia.    Hofw  for  succeaa  In  expediting  blB 
ipeedy  rtinae. 

Un.  WiLUUH  Oatis. 
8t.  Paul.  Uxmt. 

Un.  WtLUAM  Oatb. 

St.  PmU.  Minn.: 
I  consider  it  a  piivUege  and  a  duty  to 
lend  my  effort!  in  bebalf  of  your  huaband. 

John  V.  Beamze. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  mw  mart 

nv  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  li.  1951 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Pa^alc  (N.  J.)  Herald -News  of 
July  17.  1951: 

Thi  Spotlight  cJt  Datjc  Addiction 
Drug  addiction  la  one  cf  the  terrible  curt«» 
of  mankind,  whlcb  destroya  tbe  uaer  ■  char- 
acter before  death  brlnga  retaaae  from  misery. 
Harry  J.  Anallnger,  United  SUtes  Narcollci 
Commlaaioner,  describee  It  aa  a  "communi- 
cable dlaeaae"  more  to  be  feared  than  nnall- 
pox.  beoauaa  oioe  addict  la  lUtely  to  give  the 
habit  to  as  many  as  four  other  persona. 

Nathaniel  L.  Goldateln.  New  Tark'a  able 
attorney  general,  did  a  great  public  aervlce 
by  calling  hearings  In  BOmhatUn  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  drug  addiction  in  the 
metropolia.  especially  among  young  people. 
Hia  problAff  stimulated  poUoe  activity.  The 
public  was  arotuMd  when  it  read  that  ped- 
dlers were  Belling  deadly,  hablt-formtng 
drugs  to  school  children.  Senate  Investlga- 
tors,  televising  their  hearings,  prut  drug  ad- 
dicts on  tbe  witness  stand  to  tell  their  stories 
to  the  public. 

What  Mr.  Goldateln  did  about  drug  addic- 
tion might  be  oonaparad  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Parrmn's  attack  upon  the  veneraal-dlacaae 
problem.  The  fimner  Sttrgaon  General  of 
the  Umted  States  Public  Health  Service 
started  by  dropping  the  euphemlam  "social 
diseases"  and  by  ignoring  the  taboo  againfrt 
mention  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  He  gave 
these  lUneaaes  their  proper  names,  called  for 
frankness  in  dealing  with  tham,  and  showed 
how  they  could  be  stamped  out. 

The  Inquiry  started  by  Mew  York's  attor- 
ney general  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  drug  addiction  but  It  stimulated  public 
awareness  of  a  social  problem,  which  was 
healthy  aitd  helpful.  What  good  will  come 
of  it? 

One  immediate  gain  la  that  the  boy  or  girl 
who  m^ht  have  been  tempted  by  an  addict 
or  a  peddl'tf  to  try  a  marijuana  cigarette, 
"Just  for  t'ae  lift."  or  a  heroin  powder,  for  a 
greater  thrill,  knows  now  that  the  first  step 
leads  InTartably  to  the  second,  and  that  soon 
there  is  no  way  back. 

Another  gain,  already  noticed,  is  that 
Judges  are  dealing  more  severely  with  nar- 
cotics peddlers.  Ex'>mplary  punishment  will 
make  drug  "pushing"  less  attractive  us  a 
means  of  llTelihood  for  amoral  people. 

The  publicity  given  tbe  drug  traffic  also 
may  cause  Congress  to  strengthen  Mr.  An«- 
llnger's  agerc)'.  An  extra  $16,000  cbiatnrd 
for  that  bureau  ty  Reprwentatlve  Canmeli), 
when  he  was  chairman  ol  a  subcomroltter  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  enabled  Mr  Ans- 
llnger  to  send  some  of  his  beat  men  to  Italy. 
Turkey,  »nd  Iran,  where  they  broke  up  gaiigs 
which  were  smuggling  opiates  into  this 
country.  It  is  easier  to  smash  an  overseas 
headquarters,  with  foreign  govemmerjl  co- 
operntlon,  than  to  catch  smugglers  going 
through  our  ctutoma. 

Passaic  has  had  no  drug  addiction  problem 
comimrable  to  New  York's,  despite  our  near- 
ness to  the  great  city.  There  are  a  few  unfrr- 
tunates.  nermlnal  cases,"  llTlng  out  misera- 
ble Uvea  on  legally  rationed  drugx,  the  with- 
drawal of  which  would  bring  agonlalng  death 
Instead  of  a  death  that  Is  no  leu  certain, 
but  merciful.  There  has  not  been  R  single 
reported  case  of  child   addiction  £lnc«   the 
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GWMna'k  Bun«tt  wm  — 1> b»»h«rt 

in  M»r  U*7- 

TlM  PMHJe  CtallflrM.'s  Burwu  to  tbor- 
ot^Uy  ocgmalBM  to  dMd  with  the  i^oblem 
of  dmt  Midtetlon  mdoqc  children  ahould 
tt  MtM.  n—lr.  for  14  yMTs.  hma  fone  Lb 
tot  prtrcntton.  trntbar  tban  cure,  In  dMllng 
vlth  luvtnU*  dtUJMlucncr  School  ptincl- 
p«to  *"i4  iMi  liim  ar*  under  Inatructlons  to 
not*  v&fvard  fadenclee  in  the  cluuxmm 
and  the  bUTMU.  which  Dr.  Boone  ■uperrlees, 
fotlows  up  thetr  reports,  to  that  a  boy  who 
a«e«Ja  a  tatcycle  doea  not  drift  tntn  petty 
UUeeaty  and  houaehreaklng. 

TaaolMn  can  detect  and  report  symptoou 
at  drug  addiction.  Attendance  olBcen. 
r^T^ftlTig  afaaeneee.  would  run  down  the 
**puabers.''    The  bureau   le  geared  (or  auch 


fburtctn  jreare  of  preTcntlve  effort  ta  pay- 
laf  off. 


is  RW  Kotw,  EKiwfM  K«c*Mff  Traap 


XZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  wcw  jKa«rT 

HI  THK  HOUSE  OP  EJEPRBSXNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  li.  19S1 

Ifr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
MofveBiber  I  law  a  Soviet  hate  film  in 
BBmhimff.  Red  Korea,  which  should 
alert  oar  U.  N.  uesotiators  in  Kaesong, 
rtiaUve  Communist  demands  for  the 
vttbdraval  of  foreign  troops  from  Korea. 

Hie  SoTlet  film  was  named  The  Night 
Befoee  Yesterday.  It  had  been  shown 
in  Red  Korea  and  taught  people  to  hate 
military  uniforms  alien  to  Red  regimes. 
Commtmist  negotiators  in  Kacsong  are 
OQ  the  spot. 

Today's  headline  In  the  Washington 
Sveainf  Star  says.  "One  major  item 
Uocks  truce  accord— Issue  believed  with- 
drawal of  f<urelgn  troops."  The  KremUn 
eoimterpart  of  Goebbels  seems  to  have 
eubarraased  the  Kaesong  Reds.  But 
they  need  not  fear. 

Tbe  U.  N.  doughboy  rose  to  such  an  oc- 
easioa  during  his  stay  in  Red  Korea  last 
year  that  S.OM.OQO  Koreans  went  south 
witb  htm  tot  the  Christmas  h<dldaysL 


Neckjeke  Jeaes  Says 


and  I  commend  his  comments  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

MSCKTOIU    JONXS    8aT8 

*ao(dn  like  the  rainmakers  has  been 
bu«y."  I  orates  to  O'-easewood  "I.  dunno." 
be  reaounda.  I  still  got  a  Idee  that  ol  M<iw 
Nature  with  the  help  ol  a  Crow  Uijun  medy- 
clne  man  has  somethln'  to  do  with  it.  H  w- 
ever.  It  seems  now  that  the  bureycrats  wmts 
to  git  ahold  ot  It— an"  they  want  Cor!sns.s 
to  put  up  »  cnpyle  blllyun  dollars  to  h«»!p 
■em  make  rain  You  know  the  burevcrats 
sure  never  misses  a  bet  They  aln  t  nothln' 
makes  a  bureycral  hot  under  the  crupper 
like  flndln'  out  that  they  have  sUupeti  up 
on  a  propysKlon  on  which  they  rould  .^per-d 
some  taxpayer'*  money  Now  the  stockmen 
who  has  been  tryln'  out  thLi  here  ruin- 
maktn'  ain't  been  asKln'  the  eovimeiv  f  ir 
nothln".  They  was  wllUn'  tn  take  a  rhanre 
MJ*  ftamble  on  f?ltnn"  a  few  rain  dr  ips  Ir 
nothln'  come  outen  it— they  .ou'.dn  t  liu'e 
no  holler  comln  You  gut  to  nive  em 
credit  for  waniln'  t<;  pay  fer  It  theni«.e;  .e-* 
But  now  -he  poUtlshuna  vav.'.i'  to  ■set  in  t!..' 
game— an'  reailv  g')  out  to  spend  nvnev  !ii 
a  btu  way  Its  sure  a  ^^reat  aae  In  hisi=  rv  - 
wooden  'letr*.  ^r***  ra.stnr  oil— and  ram 
What's  nexf"  Cfeasewood  thlnk.s  Injun 
medyclne  men  l.<»  aful  smart  tellers.  Hopm 
you  are  the  same.  I  am. 
Yure  Iren. 

Necktoke  Josts 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON;  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

Of  WTOMlJfC 

IH  TSK  BOUSE  OP  RQ>BXSXirr  ATTVSS 

WtdneMdAM,  July  IS.  1951 

ICr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
H^eakwr.  under  leave  to  extend  my  ve- 
Karki  In  the  Racon»,  I  include  a  Neetc- 
fiays  cohmm.  pubUahed  in 
(Wyo.)  Frees.  The  com- 
togic  of  Neckyoke  Jones  at- 
1  a  wide  following  in  my  home  area. 


Represestative  Meader's  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUo'AinR  editorial 
from  the  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jack.'^on, 
Mich.: 

RrPRESI.NTA-nVE   MSADIRS    PLAN 

The  propoeal  of  Repre->*Mitatne  Geiroe 
IAeaoex.  of  the  Seer  nd  iJuck-son)  District, 
that  private  industries  be  ^'iven  a  major  role 
in  the  development  of  backward  countries 
throughout  the  world  merits  serious  Cdn- 
•Ideratlon. 

Beprea*ntative  Miader  would  create  a  bi- 
partisan commission  (rm  dPii-d  un  the  H  ver 
plan  group)  to  study  the  whole  pr>  b.e:::  .  r 
aid  to  underdeveloped  nations  H;  ;  .  <:i 
differs  from  the  so-called  p<  Int  4  program  of 
President  Truman  In  that  the  President  ur^rM 
a  Government-financed.  Governmei;t-rv.:i 
set-up  Mkadcx  would  have  his  commi-^sicm 
draw  up  s  master  plan  then  Rive  to  .Amer- 
ican btu!tnes.<<  the  )ob  of  building  fact. nes  or 
developing  mineral  and  farm  land  where 
needed. 

Native  workmen  would  be  trained,  native 
capital  would  undoubtedly  part'.cpate  ar.d 
new  leadership  would  be  generated  that 
would  spearhead  self-operated  proer.im^  1:1 
the  Individual  countries. 

There  are  three  primary  advant  \ge,s  in 
Mr.  Mbaocb's  plan  over  preeident  Truman  s 
point  4  j>rofn"*Ki  In  Its  present  form  First. 
It  would  eliminate  the  semi*x-lall.sttc  a.sjjects 
of  point  4.  Second.  It  would  buUd  up  and 
reinforce  the  concept  of  free  enterprise  in 
nations  that  we  must  depend  on  in  our 
Ideological  struggles  agam.st  communism. 
And  third,  it  would  be  flnanced  ;art;fiy  '*i'li 
private  capital  instead  of  tax  dollars. 


A  fourth  advantage — one  that  might  ulti- 
mately be  the  key  one— is  that  MiADn  would 
replace  the  too-often-fuzsry  planning  of  bu- 
reaucrats with  the  hard-headed  common 
sense  of  practical  businessmen,  men  who 
wt  uld  have  to  make  the  projects  succeed  or 
lo.se   their  jobs. 

The  greatest  handicap  that  Meader's  plan 
would  face,  as  we  see  It — aside  from  the  fact 
t.hat  It  is  ofTered  by  a  minority  party  mem- 
ber 1.'.  the  twofold  Job  of  erasing  the  wide- 
spread antipathy  in  other  lands  against  for- 
eltjri  capital  and  "exploitation"  and  ellmlnat- 
mt;  the  fear  among  American  buslnes.smen 
rhfit  they  would  buJld  up  a  successful  enter- 
prL-ie  i-nly  to  have  It  seized  by  the  govern- 
oKM.t  un  some  pretext  or  other. 

Hf  -ffers  programs  to  solve  these  problems; 
wiifttier  thpy  would  succeed  remains  »pec- 
uia'i'.e  anh'jugh  there  Is  every  reason  to 
h  '!'•   f^'i 

.\'\\)'.\nh  rhuiices  of  Representative  Mead- 
iR  s  p. an  beiMK  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
n.aj'ifi'y  at  thii  time  are  slight,  that  dfjes  not 
me.ii.  .t  hhouid  be  pigeonholed  and  forgotten. 
U«-\«'i  ipmcnt  o'  all  countries  in  the  world  to 
a  p. ml  where  tlie  people  are  pro.fperous, 
!i  i;.;  .  di\d  bfir-sufflclent  is  one  of  man's  most 
t  :..i.:t!i«ing  dreams.  Many  feel  it  is  the 
t;:eat>'st  tv  pe  for  eventual  world  peace — cer- 
tainlv,  If  'he  have-nots  are  eliminated  one 
null  or  civu.se  for  war  will  have  gone  by  the 
boards 

Thf  principal  opposition  to  any  such 
sufiie^tion  u.sually  comes  from  those  who 
.s.iv  the  people  Representative  Me-vder  and 
Prt'sicleiit  Truman  seek  to  aid  aie  lart^ely  in- 
c.tpable  of  helping  themselves.  They  a.ssert 
that  any  m.ney  we  spent  would  just  be 
}>ijurpd  down  a  rathole. 

fs  all  too  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
nothi!:i;  but  undevelo(x-d  land.  Foreign  capi. 
tal  financed  the  Mayfiou-er.  the  Virginia  col- 
onv,  PeuiLsyivania,  Maryland  and  all  the  rest. 

Our  Nation  didn't  grow  and  evolve  In  a 
a..;,  m  the  process  It  had  a  full  share  of 
he:\)  It's  well  to  note,  too,  that  practically 
.1;.    '1  this  foreign  capital  came  from  private 

ln\  P«!ti  TS 

Tl;e  Meader  program  Is  well  worth  keeping 
a.;'.  I-  and  support  sne  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Its  objectives  may  be  far-distant,  but  they 
form  a  goal  that  is  worth  working  and  wait- 

ln»;  for. 


Loans  on  Homes  Guaranteed  by  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or  OKIJVHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
timt'  this  week  the  House  will  vote  on 
the  provisions  of  section  106,  subsection 
ic  • ,  set  out  on  pages  44  and  45  of  H.  R. 
3871.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  Said  subsection 
provides: 

((  i  Section  605  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following;  ":  And  provided  further,  That  no 
mure  than  6  percent  down  payment  shall  be 
required  in  connection  with  the  loan  on  any 
hoin«'  ^uarantee<l  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  the  Servicemen's  Read- 


justment Act  of  1M4.  as  amended,  and  th« 
coat  of  which  home  does  not  exceed  113.- 
000";  and  (2)  hj  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  aentences:  "Subject  to  the 
provlBlon  of  thla  section  with  respect  to  ]»«- 
serving  the  relative  credit  preferences  ac- 
corded to  veterans  trader  existing  law.  the 
President  may  require  lenders  or  borrowera 
and  their  successors  and  assigns  to  comply 
with  reasonable  conditions  and  requlre- 
miiuts.  in  addition  to  thoae  provided  by  oth- 
er laws.  In  connection  with  any  loan  of  a 
type  which  has  been  the  subject  of  action 
by  the  President  under  this  section..  Such 
conditions  and  requirements  may  vary  for 
classifirations  of  persons  or  tranaactlonx  as 
the  President  may  pirescnbe.  and  failure  to 
comply  therewith  shall  conaUtute  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers prior  to  their  vote  on  this  commit- 
tee amendment.  I  have  asked  unani. 
mous  consent  to  have  this  statement 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoko. 

A  nonpartisan  survey  has  been  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice of  the  Oklahcnna  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  entitled  "EflectB  oX 
Regulation  X  on  the  Home- Building  In- 
dustry in  Oklahoma  City  and  Oklahoma 
County,  Covering  the  Period  Prom  De- 
cember 1.  1950.  to  May  1.  1051."  The 
results  of  this  survey  clearly  show  the 
need  in  this  section  of  our  country  for 
the  amendment  under  consideration. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  all  home-loan 
applications  were  made  by  veterans. 
Only  15  percent  of  these  veterans  could 
qualify  under  the  restrictions  of  regula- 
tion X. 

Under  regulation  X,  a  veteran  buying 
a  $12,000  house  is  required  to  pay  $1,900 
down,  plus  loan  closing  expense.  The 
great  majority  of  our  veterans  do  not 
have  that  kind  of  down-payment  money. 
They  need  this  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  survey  to  which  I  have 
referred  follows: 

ETTBCTS    or    RBStTLATION     X    Olt    TKS    HOMK- 

BniLoiNo  Indttstbt  tx  Oxlaboua  Crrr 
AND  Oklahoma  Coontt  Covxbikg  the 
Pkbiod  PaoBf  DscxMBxa  1,  1950,  to  Mat 
1,  1051 

(Prepared  for  the  Oklahoma  Home  Builders 
Association,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  by  the 
agricultural-industrial  development  serv- 
ice of  tbe  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla.) 

puapoai 

On  October  12.  1950.  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Imposed  a  restriction  on  residential 
construction  credit  designated  as  regulation 
X.  The  purpose  of  the  regulation  was  to 
tighten  credit  available  for  residential  con- 
struction by  increasing  the  amount  of  initial 
down  payment  and  shortening  the  repay- 
ment period.  The  purpose  of  the  credit 
regulation  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation 
was  to  reduce  the  volume  of  new  residential 
dwelling  units  in  the  Nation  during  1951 
to  approximately  890,000  units. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Oklahoma  Bom* 
Builders  Association  that  local  effects  <a  tha 
regulation  might  differ  greatly  from  thos* 
found  at  the  national  level  and  in  other 
selected  areas.  Inasmuch  as  there  has  been 
little  previous  study  of  local  or  regional  dif- 
ferentials in  relatlcm  to  national  develop- 
ment in  housing,  tb«  Oklahotna  Home  Bulld- 
<n  Asaoclatlon  eonuaalaslonad  tbe  agrtoul- 
tural -industrial  development  aemee  at  tb« 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege to  make  a  study  inquiring  into  such 


dlffereBtlals  as  might  exist  between  the 
local  experience  and  that  at  the  national 
level. 

Pursuant  to  that  request.  th«  agricultural- 
Industrial  development  service  has  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  effects  of  regulation 
X  on  home  biillding  in  Oklahoma  City 
and  OUaboma  County.  The  following  report 
Includes  the  pertinent  data  accuaul&ted 
over  a  6 -month  period  frtHn  December  1, 
1950.  to  May  1,  1951,  ami  an  analysis  of 
their  poealble  effects  on  the  building  in- 
dustry. 

THx  tmMAtn  roa  RotrEind 

The  preliminary  releases  from  the  Bureau 
of  tbe  Cenaiu  show  a  decline  in  1950  of 
population  for  the  State  of  Oklahoma  as 
a  whole:  however.  90  percent  of  the  urban 
and  metropolitan  centers  in  the  State  hav- 
ing a  population  above  5.000  in  1940  show 
substantial  population  gsins  in  the  1950 
cennu.  Close  examination  of  these  facta, 
supplemented  with  population  data  gafJiered 
over  a  period  of  the  past  3  years  in  con- 
nection with  stirvey  work  being  conducted 
by  the  agrlculturaJ -industrial  development 
service,  reveals  that  a  major  part  of  this 
loes  in  population  has  been  from  the  rural 
areas.  Parma  in  Oklahoma  have  continued 
to  Increase  In  size,  thus  causing  a  rather 
high  rate  of  farm-home  abandonment  in 
the  rural  areas.  Figures  gathered  by  the 
service  reveal  that  the  rate  of  farm-home 
abandonment  In  the  State  as  a  whole  aver- 
ages around  3S  percent,  baaed  on  1940  census 
figures.  Consequently,  although  the  State 
as  a  whole  shows  a  loss  in  population,  it  la 
evident  that  the  urban  populations  have 
actually  increased  and  the  demand  for  hous- 
ing in  those  areas  has  shown  the  same  in- 
crease. We  must  also  odd  to  this  situa- 
tion the  fact  that  families  on  an  average 
have  decreased  in  siae  since  1940.  The  aver- 
age size  of  famiUes  in  1940  was  approxi- 
mately four.  Tbe  average  Bi»  ol  famlllea 
m  Oklahoma  today  is  api»-oximately  three. 

The  total  population  in  Oklahoma  City 
has  ineraaaed  32.5  percent  over  1940.  while 
the  number  of  dwelling  units  has  increased 
only  39.8  percent.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  decrease  in  the  slae  of  families 
since  1940,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
famillaa  in  Oklahoma  County  has  actually 
been  about  43  percent.  The  housing-de- 
mand potential  in  Oklahoma  Cotmty  based 
on  known  populsticm  alone  la  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  housing  needa 
in  Oklahoma  County  have  not  been  ttatlsfled 
even  for  tbe  current  population. 

XECCm'    DKVXLOPVXIfT    tit     ROUX    BUTLDOXa    Of 

okuusoma  crrr 

Tracing  the  history  of  home  building  and 
lot  development  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area 
from  January  1.  1M7,  up  to  the  fa-^ent  date, 
it  is  fotmd  that  a  substantially  small  part 
of  the  building  development  took  place  in 
1947.  1948,  and  the  ciurly  part  of  1M9.  A 
major  portion  of  the  buUdlng  in  the  area 
w-w  completed  the  latter  port  of  19«  and 
continued  at  a  high  raU  through  19S0. 

A  comparison  of  building  development  in 
Oklahoma  City  with  other  cities  of  com- 
parable Bixe  in  the  Nation  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  peak  of  development  In  Oklahoma 
City  was  reached  a  year  and  a  half  lator 
than  the  peak  for  other  cttlea.  In  other 
words,  the  bocun  in  buUding  developmant 
in  the  Oklahoma  City  area  got  a  compara- 
tively late  atart  and  was  nearing  its  peak 
at  a  time  when  building  dcvcli^msat  in 
other  dUea  was  already  beginning  to  lev«l 
off.  Consequently,  regulation  X  caught 
building  developmant  in  thla  area  abort  of 
what  would  have  bean  a  normal  fuiiUlment 
of  the  houslng-nuu'kat  demand. 

The  history  (tf  developmant  In  tba  past 
4  years  also  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is 
normally   a    time    lag    of   approximately    6 


months  from  the  time  raw  land  Is  bought  to 
tha  time  it  is  developed  for  building.  In- 
formation from  the  Oklahoma  City  build- 
ers and  developers,  supplemented  bv  data 
from  tbe  Oklahoma  City  and  County"  Plan- 
ning Commlaslon,  reveals  that  since  regula- 
tion X  want  into  effect  there  baa  been  an 
exoeptlonaUy  small  percentage  of  land  de- 
velopmant started.  In  fact,  since  October 
of  1050  there  has  been  for  the  7  months' 
period  ending  May  1.  1951.  only  183  lots  re- 
corded for  development  compared  with  3.ai0 
lots  recewded  for  development  the  preceding 
7  months'  period  (table  1  attached).  Pre- 
Umlnary  flgurea  from  the  19S0  census  re- 
leases reveal  that  the  number  of  housing 
units  in  Oklahoma  City  Is  barely  adequate 
for  the  present  poptilatlon.  Therefore,  any 
increase  in  the  present  stBs  of  tbe  Oklahoma 
City  labor  foree  will  have  tha  Imnnedlate 
eflaet  of  creating  a  bousing  abortagc.  This 
unfavtvable  condition  eouplad  with  tbe  fact 
that  lot  development  is  definitely  lagging 
could  havs  the  effect  of  creating  a  erttlcal 
situation  in  s  very  short  time. 

IMMDUTK      XrrBCTS      OT      BaOOLATtOIT      X      <Mf 

BtntDIWC    IK   OKLAHOMA   CITT 

According  to  preliminary  estlmatci  by  the 
PHA  home  building  has  been  redtiwd  In 
the  Oklahoma  City  area  t»y  approximately  90 
percent  since  regulation  X  went  irto  effect. 
This  percentage  Is  even  more  slgnHleant 
when  it  Is  combined  with  the  fact  that  a 
major  pun  of  the  building  since  regulation 
X  has  been  completed  on  lots  bought  under 
tbe  "hardship  clause."  as  Interpreted  by  the 
Veterans'  AdmtnlJitratlon.  The  fact  that 
there  baa  been  a  substantial  amount  of 
building  canted  out  even  undei'  tbe  "hard- 
ship clause"  la  dtM  to  the  Inertia  of  tha 
building  boom  that  was  In  effect  at  tha 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  regulation  X. 

Information  based  upon  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  loan  applications  Hied  In 
Oklahoma  County  obtained  from  the  major 
loan  and  finance  agencies  located  In  Okla- 
homa City  reveals  that  only  21  percent  of  the 
people  who  made  applications  for  loans  from 
December  1.  1980.  to  May  1.  1951.  could  have 
qualified  under  the  credit  restrictions  of 
regulation  X  with  the  indicated  cash  on 
hand  (table  3  attached). 

Breaking  the  information  down  by  type 
of  loans,  !.  e.,  FHA.  conventional,  and 
01,  or  VA.  it  is  found  that  82  percent 
of  all  loan  applications  were  Ol  or  VA 
(table  3  attached).  Only  IS  percent  of  those 
applying  for  GI  loans  could  qualify  under 
the  restrictions  of  regulation  X.  Looking 
at  tbe  applications  from  the  point  of  view 
of  home  prices,  almoat  80  percent  of  the  loan 
applications  were  for  homes  under  ill. 000  \n 
price  (Uble  8  attached).  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  prospective  purchaaera  who  could 
not  qualify  for  loans  under  regulstlon  X 
were  purchasing  houses  in  the  price  bracket 
from  85.000  to  19,000. 

THX    xvTscxs    or    wmaukTiam    x  om    rtmnta 

BOtTSIHC    DCVKIX>PMZNT    tM    OKLAUOUk    OTT 
AlfD   OKLAHOMA   COTTHTT 

Figures  releasad  by  tha  Oklahoma  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  show  tiiat  12 
percent  of  the  total  employment  in  Okla- 
homa in  1940  and  1950  was  in  conitruction 
and  related  industry.  The  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  building  that  Is  expected,  based  on 
preliminary  study  of  the  current  loeil  trend 
being  brought  about  by  the  restrtctloni  of 
regulation  X  will  have  an  Immediate  effect 
(HI  tbe  State  employment  picture.  In  the 
amaner  urban  areas  d  tbe  State  where  de- 
velopments were  not  large  eoough  to  come 
under  tbe  "hardship  dause"  eanttnietlon  is 
already  coming  to  a  rapid  bait.  With  any 
decrease  In  other  areas  of  tha  State  In  con- 
struction employment,  the  two  alternatives 
for   that   particular   segment   of   the   labor 
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far««  9*9  •Ub«r  to  leek  t«ai>loym«it  oppor- 
timttlw  ta  OklalMaiia  Ctty  or  otber  pot*ntUl 
d*(«iiw  CMitara  in  th»  Stat*  or  to  !*•▼•  th« 
State  •nttrtif  to  find  employment  •lacvber*. 
BtlMf  of  tbaae  tvo  ftltarnatlvM  wUl  bar* 
gjilom  raparcuMtooa  upon  tlM  State's  econ- 
ooy.  It  HBpiojrmcnt  opportunities  an  arall- 
abto  In  OMatooma  City,  and  the  current 
downward  trend  in  bulUUn^  coctlnuee.  bous. 
tnf  win  beeom*  an  immediate  problem.  If 
tti*  labor  (orre  moree  out  of  the  State,  then 
tlie  potmtlal  productive  capacity  of  the 
State  In  tlte  preaent  defense  economy  will 
be  ImpalrtKL 

•n»a  Inytnf  power  of  Oklahoma  City  faml- 
Uet  U  low  cm.  a  comparative  basis  with  other 
dtlea  In  tb*  tndustrlalUed  Kist  and  on  the 
wmt  eoaat.  The  starting  salaries  in  OUa- 
boma  City's  second  largest  single  basic  In- 
dustry emplotlng  almost  one-third  of  the 
toUl  labor  force  U  a  little  lees  than  12.600 
per  year.  The  comparatively  low  buying 
power  (tf  Oklahoma  City  home  buyers  places 
the  Oklaboma  City  area  at  a  dellnlte  dU- 
advmntage  with  the  other  metropolitan  cen- 
ters in  coping  with  the  credit  restrictions 
Inpoasd  by  reculatlon  X. 

aUlCMABT  AKO  COMCI.OSIOHS  ' 

By  way  of  summary.  It  might  be  well  to 
point  out  again  these  facts.  First,  despite 
a  deoreaae  in  total  State  population  In  Okla- 
homa. tb«  population,  and  consequently  the 
demand  for  housing  has  actually  increased 
at  a  rapid  rata  in  the  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan esnteis.  Second,  the  Oklaboma  City 
u*m  got  a  comparatively  late  start  in  the 
buUding  boom  and  Is  at  least  2  years  be- 
hind otber  areas  in  satisfying  the  demand 
for  bousing.  Third,  the  present  trend  of 
bttUdcr-devslopen  in  the  arMi  reveals  a 
reluetanee  to  start  new  developments  under 
tba  present  restrictions.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  Tlrtually  stopping  land  development 
and  the  ereatlaa  of  building  lots  when  the 
currant  tnv«itory  is  exbavtsted.  At  the  pres- 
ent rata  al  eanstructlon  under  hardsh.'p  cases 
the  lots  will  be  exhausted  by  July  of  this 
jaar. 

Farther  information  from  prospective 
hoow  porchaasn  reveals  the  inability  of  the 
averaf*  income  earner  In  the  Oklahoma  City 
area  to  make  botne  purchases  in  any  sub- 
.•taatlal  volune  under  the  preaent  credit  re- 
•trietioiM.  The  cash  savings  In  the  hands 
of  tndfvlduala  is  fcmnd  to  be  omparatlvely 
low.  A  major  portion  of  the  buying  that 
has  bean  dona  since  regulation  X  went  Into 
effect  has  not  come  under  the  credit  re- 
•trlcUoas  Imposed  by  the  regulation. 

As  stated  btfore  the  purpose  of  this  sur- 
vey was  to  mate  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
efltoeto  at  rsfulatioo  X  on  the  home  build- 
biff  iBdnsCry  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Okla- 
hana  County.  The  results  that  we  have 
fOfUBd  fa  Ofclahoma  County  do  not  by  any 
•trstch  oC  the  imagination  reflect  the  sit- 
naaoB  as  tt  may  exist  in  any  other  city  cff 
eounty  in  the  Ration.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  each  individual  city  has  its  own 
partletaiar  pattern  of  Influencing  economic 
factors.  These  factors,  including  individual 
Imisiise.  buytng  power,  savings  in  the  hands 
of  ladlvtdaala,  typeei  of  basic  Industry,  loca- 
tloa.  etc..  will  always  tving  forth  dlfTering 
raanlti  and  effects  when  any  blanket  regu- 
latka  eoevtag  th*  Nation  as  a  whole,  stich 
as  rsffidatlon  Z.  is  pot  into  practice. 

Sana  at  thorn  adverse  effects  that  cannot 
ha  rsadlly  f  ogees  en  are  showing  up  in  the 

*Thls  muttf  and  analysis  was  persMiaUy 
by  Or.  ftondall  T.  Klamme.  Di- 
al th«  Agrlcttttural-Inductrtal  Devel- 
rtoe  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Wll- 
X.  Vtutler.  staff  research  assistant,  and 
ti  BOI  a  Tegnhtf  project  of  the  service. 


Oklahoma  City  area  in  the  mortgaKe  mar- 
ket. Due  to  recent  changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment bond  market.  Insurance  companies 
who  are  heavy  bond  holders  are  relectant  to 
caith  them  In.  Thus  the  surplus  investment 
capital  that  would  ordinarily  be  avaU.^ble  for 
purchasing  mortgages  is  tied  up  T7^1s. 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  mortgages  are 
available  in  the  higher  income  area.<  of  the 
Industrialised  East  and  the  west  c^ast  at 
at  leas  than  100  percent  has  had  the  pfTect 
of  halting  the  sale  of  mortgages  In  the  Okla- 
homa City  area.  The  Inability  of  buUrters 
to  readily  dispose  of  mortgages,  the  relative- 
ly low  buying  power  of  Oklahoma  cry  fami- 
lies, and  the  lack  of  aaequnte  la  dtvpiin- 
ment  for  future  building  has  hruielu  tie 
Oklahoma  City  home  building  indu.'^try  to 
the  brink  of  collapse. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  lu  this  study 
to  present  possible  aiternativr.-,  or  substi- 
tute regulations  that  might  alleviate  some 
of  the  more  unfair  hardships  that  regul.T.on 
X  has  Imposed  in  some  lural  areas  .-uch  as 
Oklahoma  City.  However,  in  view  •,:  the 
information  contained  in  this  report,  u  .i 
evident  that  certain  effects  of  the  reirulation 
might  be  made  less  severe  and  serve  a  more 
beneficial  purpose  if  limited  modifications  of 
the  existing  regulation  were  put  into  eff^"'. 
These  modlficaticns  would  of  necess;t\'  iif'cl 
to  be  made  for  spiecific  area.~  based  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  existing  cor.d;rioas 
"  in  those  areas 

In  the  Oklahoma  City  area  the  nv'd;:;ri- 
tlons  that  would  likely  prove  most  bpuptin.il 
from  a  long-run  point  of  view  would  be 
the  relaxation  of  credit  restrictions  "U  h-  us- 
ing within  a  selected  price  range.  I:  h  mej 
In  Oklahoma  County  selling  for  811  OOO  or 
less  were  e.Tempt  from  credit  rcstn.Mor;  the 
need  for  additional  housing  could  be  .-^tis- 
fled  without  seriously  affecting  the  over-all 
objective  of  reifularion  X  in  the  arei  How- 
ever, the  most  important  re.«ult  of  this  type 
of  modification  would  be  the  lot  de  e.-  p- 
ment  activity  that  would  inimediately  =; o  it^'  j 
effect.  Steady  and  orderly  raw  land  d'".v.  p- 
ment  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  ttie  C'  n- 
tinuatlon  of  even  a  restricted  hou.'-ini:  ae- 
velopment  program.  This  Is  not  to  -;ay  that 
regulation  X  will  stop  home  building  m  the 
Oklahoma  County  area,  btjt  it  is  clearly  evi- 
dent that  the  regulation  in  its  present  f  irm 
will  create  a  time  lag  in  raw  land  develop- 
ment that  could  prove  detrimental  to  the 
area's  program  of  future  development 

If  it  were  not  considered  feasible  to  make 
thLs  type  of  modllication,  the  same  etl -'t 
might  be  brought  about  by  an  aliocati  la 
rystem  based  on  a  percentage  of  the  homes 
built  in  the  preceding  year,  or  on  the  proven 
need  for  housing  in  partlc^ilar  areas  Tliis 
t3rpe  of  housing  program  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  equitable  for  two  rea.'ons  (li  It 
would  give  thoee  cities  in  the  Nation  ha'ins; 
a  maladjustment  in  their  housing'  demai.d.H 
and  needs  an  opportunity  to  maintain  their 
building  Industry  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
more  fortunate  areas  where  regulation  X  has 
not  affected  the  home  building  mdustrv  and 
(21  It  would  enable  the  building  industry  to 
continue  substantial  operations  during  a 
period  of  time  that  may  mark  the  difference 
between  the  future  success  or  failure  of  a 
mcve  severe  mobilization  economy  There 
is  Uttle  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  malad- 
justment In  the  distribution  of  new  homes 
built  in  the  next  few  years  unless  some 
areaa  are  given  individual  attention 

The  national  economy  la  at  present  being 
geared  for  greater  defense  production.  The 
area  of  the  Southwest  and  particularly  Okla- 
homa City  is  available  to  become  an  impor- 
tant location  for  defense  production  Re- 
strictions that  are  placed  on  the  home 
building  industry  in   this  area  may   m   tiie 


very  near  future  have  the  effect  of  slowing 
down  or  completely  stopping,  the  defense 
program  of  the  area.  Until  such  time  as 
we  may  enter  into  a  full-time  war  economy, 
regulation  of  the  building  Industry  shou'd 
be  modified  to  meet  local  needs  of  the  present 
defense  economy.  Otherwise  the  efforts  that 
must  be  put  into  effect  in  the  event  of  a  ful'- 
time  war  economy  may  be  seriously  Jeop- 
ardized. 

T.*BtE  1. — Oklahoma  City  plat  records^ — 
Swibfr  of  lots  recorded  and  approved  for 
d'-i  'U  p-Jient   in   Oklahoma  City 
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TaRLK  6.— ^l>por*  Of  first  inspections  by 
mortgage  companies  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  from  Dec.  1.  1950,  to  May  1,  19S1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  KICHIOAM 

IS  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPXUESKNTATTVES 

Wednesdav.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  RABADT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rnnarks  in  the  Con- 
GRBssioFAL  RxccwD,  I  insert  the  article 
entlUed  "Power  of  Woman  Overesti- 
mated." by  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett.  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Emiing  Star 
on  Tuesday.  July  17. 

While  there  was  a  dlsappointmoit  in 
Congress  in  the  failure  of  the  women  of 
America  to  assert  themselves  in  the 
battle  to  halt  inflation,  nevertheless.  I 
feel  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  them 
to  do  so.  After  all,  they  march  ta  the 
poUs  on  election  day  and  send  to  Con- 


gress their  duly  elected  Representatives 
to  fight  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  h<sne,  the  family  table, 
and  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Lowell  MeUett  follows: 

Powza    car    Woiaair    OmsnMATBH- Amobt 
Amkucan  Hoosxwm  Has  Failid  To  Dk- 

LIVXB  SXPKTXD  PimCH  XX  BaTTU  fOB  Pncs 

CoinaoL 

(By  Lowell  IfelleU) 

They  tell  you  never  to  imdereatlmate  the 
power  of  a  woman.  Wliat  ttiey  fall  to  tell 
you  la  tbat  It  may  be  poeelble  to  overeetlmate 
It. 

The  Preal<lent>  Uessn.  Wilson,  Johnston. 
DlSalle,  and  all  the  otben  engaged  In  the 
stniggle  to  prevent  runaway  Inflation,  have 
counted  heavily  on  the  American  houeewtfe. 
Appalled  by  the  prices  ahe  meets  In  the  mar- 
ket place,  tiiey  hiive  expected  her  to  rise  as 
one  wtHnan  and  demand  protection  from 
Congreee.  There  would  be  a  flood  of  letters 
and  telegrams,  they  thought,  and  the  tele- 
phone wires  would  slade.  There  might  ev«i 
be  a  march  on  Waahlngton  by  won^n  aield- 
Ing  brooms. 

But  the  great  uprtelng  has  not  occurred. 
Most  every  woman  you  meet  seems  to  be 
angry  at  prices  and  thinks  something  shotUd 
Se  done  about  them,  but  the  anger  Isn't  be- 
ing <vganaed  and  carried  to  the  Congrees. 
Busy  lobbyists  for  qsedal  lnt««eU.  according 
to  House  Majority  Leader  Jobm  lIcCoeMacx. 
gather  In  the  ctnrklors  outatde  the  House  to 
write  amendments  tor  Bouse  Members  to 
offer.  But  there  Is  no  report  of  any  of  them 
being  trampled,  or  even  havliag  an  elbow 
jostled,  by  delegations  of  wmnen  arcwBed 
by  the  wrong  being  done  them. 

Ooooe  electicxi  time,  a  year  frtm  now.  If 
things  have  got  worae  In  the  meantime,  as 
seons   likely   to   be   the   caae,    woccen    may 


exert  their  powen.  but  tt  win  only  be  th* 
power  to  punlah,  not  to  prevent. 

This  seining  or  real  indifference  of  the 
women  dcrubtlees  la  comforting  to  the  Con- 
gress Members  engaged  In  overrldU^  the  ad- 
ministration. It  enables  them  to  agree  with 
RepresentaUve  Woicorr  of  Michigan,  master 
mind  of  the  Rcpublican-Dlxiecrat  coalition 
in  this  particular  fight.  BepreeentaUve 
WouxjTT  protests  "the  campaign  of  untruth 
and  calumny"  designed  to  show  that  "the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republlcana  and 
not  a  few  patriotic  Oemoerata  were  aabotag- 
ing  price,  wage,  and  credit  controla."  whereas 
they  are  merely  seeking  to  eliminate  'aociai- 
Ititlc  power  graba." 

Who  Is  conducting  this  campaign  of  cal- 
umny, the  Michigan  man  haan't  said.  He 
may  have  the  newspapers  In  mind.  Most  of 
thoee  I  see,  which  is  a  good  many,  are  gen- 
erally favorable  toward  effective  economic 
controls  and  are  not  backward  In  reporting 
what  U  happening  on  the  Hill.  None  is 
promoting  any  recognlaable  "socialistic 
power  grabs." 

He  could  refer  to  organlaed  labor,  the 
strongest  advocate  of  controls.  Able  repre- 
sentatives of  the  big  organlaatloas  have  ap- 
peared before  committee  after  committee, 
dxu-lng  the  various  stages  of  the  flght.  urging 
consideration  of  the  oonaumar.  Tliey  have 
given  Oongreaa  the  benefit  ot  thorough  stud- 
ies and  exhauaUve  statlatlos.  And  they  have 
taken  the  issue  to  the  workers  throtzgb  their 
own  preas.  mosUy  weekliea,  now  with  a  tot»il 
circulation  high  in  the  mlUIona,  and  to  the 
general  public  through  the  radio,  on  which 
they  have  established  regular  daily  and 
weekly  programs. 

What  labor  wlU  do  if  the  fight  for  con- 
troU  falls  lent  being  said.  But  there  is  ao 
certainty  that  it  will  wait  until  next  elec- 
tion to  do  It.  Its  acceptance  of  wage  con- 
troU  always  has  been  predicted  on  price 
controls.  Without  proper  prloe  controls, 
widespread  demands  for  further  wage  in- 
creases are  certain  to  be  made.  Whether 
theae  demanda  wtU  lead  to  strlkas  Is  any- 
body's guess.  But  organlied  labor,  accord- 
ing to  thU  week's  CIO  News,  "will  not  acoept 
a  lopsided  bUl." 


Red  &«ss  F1o«»d  Rdief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  wnouBi 
IN  THK  »3U8X  OP  RSPBXBBNTATIVn 

Wednesday.  Jviy  19.  liSl 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
telegram  from  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Natlcmal  Red  Cross  by  its 
president.  Mr.  E.  Roland  Harriman,  as 
follows: 

WaanrnmoK.  D.  C,  ^«iy  J«.  Jf5/. 
Hon.  CuLMBKM  Camron, 
House  Offlo*  Building. 

WoMhington,  D.  C: 
Because  of  the  unpreoedimted  nature  of 
the  floods  sweeping  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
we  have  prepared  this  tqieda!  report  for  the 
Information  of  Members  of  Congreas  from 
theae  two  Status:  The  full  reiioQrres  of  the 
American  National  Bed  Oroas  have  been 
moMllaed  to  help  flood  vktlms.  Thousands 
of  Bed  Oroas  volunteers  tn  cooperation  with 
governmental  military  and  ctvfUan  agencies 
are  doing  everything  fioeslble  to  relieve  euf- 
fering      during      this      emergency      period. 
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llljMty  Red  Ctom  <Unst«r  wark«n  an  tMlst. 
in^  them.  Ttey  Iuit«  wtaUUbad  SS  r«fug«« 
■teltcn  akakt  rtT«n  in  Kjuuas  and  baaed  on 
lataat  nporta  aarly  today  18  abaltata  have 
baan  laC  up  tn  Ifteourt  Our  ttguraa  tndl- 
cata  that  STJOS  famUlea  hava  bera  affaeted 
by  Booda  In  KanaM  and  4,091  families  aX- 
fectad  la  Ifflaarmrl  Red  Croat  la  fecdlnf 
many  of  tbaaa  pa(H>la  In  >tielt«i  and  is  pro- 
Ttdtsf  food  for  aoma  who  ars  sUytng  wltn 
irlanda  and  ralattTw  on  high  ground.  Re- 
porta  today  indicata  tbat  all  emergency 
naada  ara  batag  mat:  maanirbUc  we  iire  rush- 
U^  prepaimttoD  for  long-term  rehablUtatioa 
aid  to  tboaa  wbo  will  require  continuing  Red 
Croaa  h^  tn  repairing  or  rebuilding  and  re- 
fumJahlBg  their  homes.  Traditionally.  Red 
croaa  provUlaa  this  type  of  aid  on  the  basis 
of  naad  of  all  disaster  Tictlnu  lacking  re- 
soaicaa  to  reastaiallah  themselves.  Karlier 
today  X  Inczcaaed  the  preliminary  Red  Cross 
aOooatlon  for  this  emergency  from  9390.000 
to  g79<M>00.  Purtber  financial  assistance  as 
raqtUrad  will  be  fcrthcomlng  from  the  na- 
tkmal  organisation.  Because  of  unprece- 
dented aztant  of  floods.  I  have  asked  Red 
Ooaa  ehaptan  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  to 
anUst  tba  flnanctal  support  of  all  citizens 
who  wlah  to  make  special  contributions  for 
tha  rtilaf  at  tfaetr  stricken  neighbors.  Please 
aarara  yoor  eonstltuenta  that  the  American 
HatkuMl  Red  CToas  will  go  all-out  in  prorld- 
iaC  aiuanauey  raUtf  and  long-term  rehabili- 
tatloa  aaatatanea  in  tha  weeks  and  months 


Aimeriemn  national  Med  Cross. 


hj  Wife  StabilintiMi  BMrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

or  nxDfots 

XMTTBB  BOC78S  OF  REPRXSXNTATTVES 

Wednetdav.  July  li,  1951 

Mr.  VAIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cardinal 
example  of  unmitigated  arrogance  and 
flagrant  deOance  of  the  United  States 
Government,  I  offer  the  statement  of 
policy  direeted  to  Members  of  Congress 
by  the  Communist-controlled  Interna- 
tional fiontahoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
mra's  Union,  headed  by  the  notorious 
Harry  BrUtges.  which  sets  forth  in  no 
naeertein  terms  its  intention  to  enforce 
Its  alms  through  stop-work  tie-up  of 
water  transportation  if  the  Wage  Stabi- 
dedines  to  yield  to  its 


In  my  opinion  the  situation  calls  for 
an  InTBarigitton  by  the  Department  of 
Jmtkot  and  aueh  Mtlon  as  may  be  iMces- 
sary  to  awtahlish  to  the  ILWU  that  their 
threatened  program.  If  initiated,  will 
brlnf  swift  and  serere  punishment. 

The  abore-mnitlODed  follows : 


Umoir, 
rrrnneiseo.  Cott/,  /ujy  5.  19S1. 
mn.  Van.. 
OJtot  BMikUH§, 

Wmshiniton.  D.  C. 

BHaaaBataw  Van,:  Tha  asacotlT* 
boaid  of  tba  latematbHud  Longahonman'a 
aad  Wai«lKMai«aen's  Union,  at  Its  meeting 
oi  JiOf  M  and  ST.  IMI.  adopted  the  en- 


cloaed  stateznent  of  policy  on  approval  of 
ILWU  agreements  by  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board,  which  we  sincerely  request  be 
given  every  consideration. 

We  urge  that  you  lend  your  efTort-s  to  se- 
cure the  immediate  approval  of  the  .iifTpc- 
ments  reached  by  our  or^anusation  with  the 
longshore  employers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  In  Hawaii. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lotns   OOLDBUATT 

Secret  a^y-T'easw^' 

(Enclosure-  Statement  of  ptlicy  ■■^n  ap- 
proval of  ILWU  agreement.?  by  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board.) 

Statement  or  Policy  on'  .\pno^  m.  or  ILWU 

ACKXKMCTnS  BY   WAGE  StaSIUZATIi  N    B0.\RD 

The  ILWU.  nationally.  lnterna;ionai;v.  and 
especially  In  Hawaii  and  on  the  Pacific  const 
In  the  maritime  industry,  has  recently  wim 
notable  economic  victories  at  the  bargtuniiu 
table.  Unity,  determmaiion.  and  the  record 
of  our  union  ha.s  paid  off  ir.  suhstaiitiui  waeie 
and  pension  and  union  security  gams 

What  was  won  from  some  of  our  toughest 
employers,  however,  is  now  In  danger  of  be- 
ing snatched  away  by  the  W  age  Stabilization 
Board  in  Washington,  created  under  the  Na- 
tional Defanse  Production  Act  This  Bo.ird, 
for  Instance,  has  approved  part  cf  the  wage- 
pension  Increase  negotiated  In  Hawaii  last 
lybruary,  but  has  refused  to  rule  on  the 
pension  plan  or  on  further  wage  increases 
for  our  Hawaii  longshoremen  scheduled  for 
January  1,  1952.  In  case  r.o  pension  plan  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  employers  and  lur 
union  by  that  time 

Pacific  coast  longshoremen,  clerk.*  ducic 
workers,  car  worlcers.  etc  .  have  jusi  tiejo- 
tiated  the  best  pension  plan  since  tnat  w.m 
by  the  United  Mine  Worlcers  of  America. 
This  plan  calls  for  15  cents  per  man-hour 
employer  contribution  to  a  trustee  pension 
fund,  plus  a  5  cents  per  hour  wage  lncrea.--e. 
plus  fringe  and  welfare  imprnvemeiits  Tl.e 
pension,  wage,  welfare  settlement  is  subject 
to  WSB  approval;  but  the  WSB  has  nm  even 
worked  out  the  policy  on  pensions  ai;d  pres- 
ently is  bound  by  a  10-percent  wage-pt- :i.si(jn 
ceiling.  So  our  union  rank  and  file  is  lelt 
hanging  on  the  hook  What  Is  rightfully 
ours  Is  being  withheld,  and  we  face  the  Oi^- 
sibllity  of  having  our  gams  handed  back  to 
our  employers  by  order  of  this  OG'.err.nient 
agency. 

We  are  told  that  the  reason  for  this  possi- 
bility is  that  pensions  are  Inflationary  and 
that  inflation  Is  a  threat  to  the  natiLiial 
economy  and  national  security.  One  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  to  retire  a  65-year-old 
longshoreman  or  clerk  who  has  s.jent  25 
years  or  more  in  the  longshore  industry  is 
said  to  be  Inflationary;  but  $50. 000, 000, 000 
in  profits  for  the  employer  it  not. 

Simultaneously,  bribes  are  being  paid  in 
Washington  to  get  war  contracts,  amortiza- 
tion privileges,  and  RFC  loans,  but  these  are 
said  not  to  be  inflationary.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  necessary  price  under  our  free -en- 
terprise system  of  persuading  business  to 
produce  In  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

We  resolve  as  follows: 

1.  The  ILWU  demands  approval  of  our 
Havali  and  Pacific  Coast  longshore  agree- 
ments. Disapproval  by  the  Wage  StabilUa- 
tlon  Boari  shall  be  considered  by  us  the 
signal  for  simultaneous  stop- work  meetings 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  and  by  long- 
Bh<x«men  in  the  Tenltory  of  Hawaii.  Such 
meetings  will  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  a  definite  program  of  economic 
and  political  action  to  secure  for  our  rank 
and  file  the  gains  which  we  have  negotiated. 

a.  If  such  meetings,  or  If  the  result  of 
such  meetings,  is  that  it  Is  determined   to 


tie  up  the  ships,  we  serve  notice  now  that 
all  ships  will  be  tied  up.  without  any  ex- 

ceptl'ins. 

3  The  executive  board  goes  on  record  now 
to  Inform  President  Truman,  Democratic 
Party  Chairman  William  Boyle.  Mr.  Charles 
E  Wilson.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  and  various 
Congre.ssmen  and  Senators  of  the  sentiments 
and  program  of  our  union,  as  expressed  In 
thLs  resolution,  and  our  intention  to  take 
such  action  as  we  deem  necessary  to  secure 
the  results  of  our  negotiations,  and  to 
achip. e  our  objectives  in  this  respect. 

4  We  call  upon  our  locals  to  likewise  sup- 
port and  endorse  this  program  and  to  like- 
wise notify  President  Truman,  Mr.  William 
Beyle,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Mr  J  ihnston.  and  their  respective  Congress- 
men and  Senators  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Nati'^nal  Waee  Stabilization  Board  of  our 
prn^-ram  and  of  our  determination  to  effectu- 
a*e  It, 


Public  Housing  Contra  National  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
thi.s  week  the  House  will  vote  on  the 
conference  conixnittee  report  on  the  in- 
dependent offices  appropriations  bill, 
1952.  Ii  i.s  my  understanding  that  said 
committee  rer^rt  raises  from  5,000  to 
50.000  the  number  of  public  housing 
unit-s  authorized  for  1952.  For  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  prior  to  their 
vote  on  this  report,  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent,  to  have  this  statement 
printed  in  the  AppendLx  of  the  Record. 

The  House  has  recently  passed  a  $7,- 
200000.000  tax  bill  for  the  American 
people  to  pay  in  1952.  It  is  an  emer- 
gency revenue-raising  measui'e  for  a 
recoenized  emergency  preparedness 
period  in  our  Nation's  history.  Our 
rccoE^nized  objective  is  to  cut  nonessen- 
tial Government  spending  to  the  bone 
and  to  raise  the  necessarj'  revenue  to 
prepare  our  Nation. 

Continuance  of  a  public  housing  con- 
struction program  would  run  contra  to 
our  national  objective.  Read  again  the 
House  debate  on  May  4,  1951  and  re- 
member that  in  fiscal  1952  we  are  urged 
by  our  leaders,  civilian  and  military,  to 
prepare  for  tightening  our  belts  and 
make  our  greatest  effort  tc  prepare  our 
Nation  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat.  Re- 
member that  as  one  major  segment  of 
our  national  economy,  the  home-build- 
i  ::  Industry  produced  approximately 
1.400,000  units  in  1950,  but  that  for 
1951,  by  imposition  of  credit  controls, 
our  Government  has  cut  home-building 
volume  approximately  40  percent,  or  to 
850.000  units.  In  the  light  of  these 
developments  in  our  national  prepared- 
ness program,  there  Is  no  justification 
for  the  initiation  of  any  new  pubiic- 
housinft  construction. 

.-^t  a  time  when  Congress  is  lexTing 
billions  of  dollars  in  new  taxes  on  the 


I 


people  of  America,  read  the  foilowlDg 
newsiKiper  Items  and  decide  for  your- 
self whether  Congress  will  be  Justified  In 
approving  a  socialized  pubUc-housing 
program  for  1952  that  laiderwrites 
Housing  Authority  Federal  tax-exempt 
bonds  with  an  unconditional  guarantee 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  13,  1951: 

Business  OxnxooK — CoMPrrrroBS  roa  Hous- 
ing Bonds  Must  Bq>  in  Pivi  Flacks  at 
Onck 

(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

At  3  p.  m.  on  Tuesday.  July  17,  two  power- 
ful financial  syndicates  will  engage  in  an  un- 
precedented competition.  They'll  bid  In  58 
places  at  once  for  the  privilege  of  offering 
American  Investors  $171,000,000  of  a  new  type 
of  bond. 

The  securltler  are  Housing  Authority  bonds 
of  cities,  towns,  and  counties.  They're  un- 
conditionally gtiaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government — lo  and  behold — totally 
exempt  from  Federal  taxes.  Other  guaran- 
teed housing  bonds  have  been  Issued  be- 
fore, but  the  Federal  guarantee  applied  only 
If  the  local  housing  author^y  compiled  with 
certain  specific  conditions.  No  strings  are 
attached  in  this  case.  As  for  the  lo-and-be- 
holdness.   I'll   come   to  that   later. 

What  makes  the  competition  unprecedent- 
ed Is  that  the  syndicates  must  submit  bids 
by  personal  representatives  tn  places  as  geo- 
graphically far  apart  as  Moultrie,  Ga.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  While  the  bids 
are  being  opened  ofllcially  in  these  various 
places,  the  syndicate  -managers  tn  New  York 
will  engage  in  a  game  of  show  down. 

One  competing  group  Is  headed  by  New 
Tork's  Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Because 
It  comprises  many  of  the  Nation's  largest 
banks,  including  the  Chase  National,  Guar- 
anty Trust,  First  National  of  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia National  Bank  of  America,  it's  called 
the  "banking  group,"  though  many  security 
dealers  are  In  It.  'The  other  syndicate,  head- 
ed by  Blyth  &  Co.,  Phelps.  Fenn  &  Co.,  and 
Lehman  Bros.,  comprises  investment  dealers, 
exclusively,  and  Is  called  the  "dealer  group." 

The  syndicate  manai;ers  will  compare  their 
bids— city  by  city,  town  by  town,  and  county 
by  county,  to  determine  who  Is  highest,  say, 
on  New  Orleans'  817,340.000  block  of  bonda, 
or  St.  Paul's  18,270.000,  or  Bethlehem's  »5,- 
150,000.  or  Tuckahoe's  $1320,000.  or  Pitts- 
burgh's (Tex.)  $544,000.  But  even  that  won't 
be  final. 

A  local  bank,  or  a  local  Investment  house, 
or  even  a  group  of  local  Investors  might 
make  the  best  bid  on  the  Public  Housing 
Authority's  bonds  Issued  by.  say,  Jesup.  Ga., 
or  Nampa.  Idaho.  So,  the  winner  will  be 
determined  not  In  New  York,  but  on  the 
spot.  On  this  you  can  bet.  the  Western 
Union  and  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph offices  serving  Wall  Street  will  have  a 
busy  30  minutes  next  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Obviously,  the  public-housing  deal  Is  not 
like  most  competitive-bidding  deals — winner 
take  all.  If  the  Blyth  group  bid  is  much 
higher  than  the  Chemical's  or  vice  versa, 
then  one  group  might  swallow  the  entire 
Issue,  except  for  a  local  winner  here  and 
there.  But  If  the  two  syndicates  gage  the 
municipal  bond  market  at  about  the  same 
level,  then  the  bonds  might  be  split  up 
70-30.  or  60-40,  or  51-49  t)etween  the  groups. 

In  that  event,  the  Chemical  group  might 
offer  for  sale  to  Investors  one  lot  of  Housing 
Authority  bonds  and  the  Blyth  group  an- 
other lot.  Or,  they  might  decide.  If  t:  e 
split  is  nearly  even — to  combine  the  offerings 
into  a  single,  big  bundle.  In  any  case,  a 
precedent  will  be  established  in  the  bidding, 
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and— If  the  bidding's  close— In  the  aubw- 
quent  public  sale  of  the  bonds. 

By  specific  act  of  Congress — and  here  we 
come  to  "lo  and  behold"~the  bonds  are 
exempt  from  Federal  Income  taxation,  pres- 
ent and  future.  That's  of  great  significance 
at  a  time  of  rising  personal  and  corporate 
taxes.  For  the  $171,000,000  bonds  now  being 
Issued  are  only  a  beginning. 

The  law  authorizes  iaiuam:*  of  bonds  for 
810.000  dweUlng  units.  If  costs  run  to  $8,000 
per  dwelling,  then  $6,480,000,000  twnds  could 
be  issued:  If  $10,000,  then  the  issue  could 
run  to  more  than  $8,000,000,000.  Either 
amount  would  be  an  Impressive  addition  to 
the  $23,000,000,000  tax-exempt  bonds  now 
outstanding.     This  Is  Ironical.  Indeed. 

For  years.  Secretaries  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  have  tried  to  do  away  with  tax 
exemption  of  State  and  local  securities.  The 
Federal  Government  declines  to  accord  Its 
own  obligations  this  privilege.  Yet,  Ccmgress 
has  approved  an  increase  of  at  least  25  per- 
cent in  the  supply  of  tax  exempts.  And  on 
a  security  Congress,  Itself,  guarantees.  So, 
having  approved  and  sponsored  housing 
bonds.  Congress  cannot  tn  the  near  future 
try  to  legislate  against  tax  exemption. 

Thus,  the  housing  bonds  are  more  than 
an  attractive  security  to  the  high-income 
taxpayer. .  They're  a  legislative  decision  of 
fundamental  economic  importance. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  July  18, 1951 : 

DuTBiCT  or  CoLxnaiA  Fnocs  Aid  $155,440,000 
Bond  Ormnro 

A  syndicate  headed  by  Blyth  &  Co.  and 
Lehman  Bros.,  and  including  Folger,  Nolan. 
Inc.,  Robert  C.  Jones  &  Co..  and  Mackall  it 
Coe  y^terday  v/ere  the  successful  bidders  for 
$155,449,000  of  $171,319,000  of  horsing  bonds 
offered  by  Housing  Authorities  of  58  com- 
munities spread  over  the  Nation. 

The  bonds  are  being  offered  today  at  prices 
to  yield  from  1.05  percent  for  1952  mattirl- 
tles  to  2.25  percent  for  those  maturing  In 
1992. 

Judging  from  preliminary  Inqtiiries,  deal- 
ers said  yesterday  that  many  of  the  earlier 
maturities  would  be  bought  by  the  larger 
New  York  banks  and  insurance  firms.  Be- 
cause of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  Issues 
It  was  thought  that  most  of  the  longer  term 
bonds  would  be  sold  to  private  investors  as 
the  2.25  percent  yield  is  equivalent  to  a  4.50 
percent  yield  to  people  whose  incomes  are 
high  enough  to  bear  a  50  percent  United 
States  income  tax. 

The  $15,870,000  of  bonds  not  awarded  to 
the  foregoing  syndicate  were  sold  to  a  bank- 
ing group  headed  by  the  Chemical  Bank  * 
Trust  Co.  and  the  Chase  National  Bank  both 
of  New  York. 

Bond  dealers  reported  yesterday  that  they 
expected  relatively  few  of  the  $9,000,000  of 
refunding  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Washing- 
ton Gas  Light  Co.  awarded  to  Kuhn.  Loeb  St 
Co.  would  be  sold  to  investors  In  the  District. 
It  was  probable  that  they  would  be  sold 
principally  to  out  of  town  Institutions,  it  was 
said. 

The  following  Item  also  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  July  18,  1951: 

PHA  To  Ozcns  Tooar  om  Aocxfting  Low- 
RxMT  HousTNo  Bids 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

The  Public  Housing  Administration  late 
last  night  deferred  until  this  morning  a  de- 
cision whether  to  accept  bids  from  under- 
writing syndicates  on  more  than  $171,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  to  finance  low-rent  hotislng 
projects  In  58  communities. 

PHA  Acting  Admlnlstrstor  Marshal  W. 
Amis  announced  the  agency's  determination 
would  be  made  at  10  a.  m.  today. 


The  sealed  offers  were  opened  Tcstcrdsy 
afternoon:  the  Interest  rates  demanded  av- 
eraged out  to  about  3.073  percent. 

The  fact  that  PHA  did  not  announce  Its 
decision  at  once  Indicated  that  the  rate  de- 
manded was  higher  than  had  been  expected, 
but  was  not  so  high  as  to  b«  rejected 
outright. 

PHA  had  hoped  that  the  bonds  could  be 
floated  on  a  yield  basis  of  less  thsja  2  percent. 
Some  months  ago.  In  a  less  tight  credit  situa- 
tio:i.  the  expectation  was  that  they  coiild  b« 
sold  on  a  1  %  percent  annual  interest  rat*. 

The  bonds  are  tax-exempt  and  gumran- 
t4<ed  by  the  Oovemooent.  thus  constituting 
attractive  securltlM  for  Investan  in  the  high- 
Income-tax  brackets.  They  are  offered  by 
the  local  housing  authorities  In  58  commiml- 
ties  which  have  develloped  the  low-cost-hous- 
Ing  projects  to  the  point  where  they  need 
temporary  financing. 

The  $171,000,000  offeHng  U  tbe  first  under 
the  1949  amendments  to  the  1837  Housing 
Act.  Before  the  year  is  out.  bonds  for  more 
than  $200,000,000  more  are  expected  to  be 
offered,  and  in  the  first  half  of  1952  projscu 
needing  $500,000,000  to  buUd  are  expected  to 
be  ready  for  permanent  financing. 

Under  the  new  ptrogram  the  Oovtnunsnt 
Is  authcrtsed  to  pay  out  a  subsidy  of  $l.fl00.- 
000.000  over  a  6-year  period  to  local  bousing 
authorities.  This  was  Initially  ezpsctsd  to 
permit  the  building  of  810.000  housing  units, 
but  with  ruing  costs  only  640.000  to  700.000 
are  likely. 

Here  is  the  way  the  program  works: 

A  local  housing  authority,  borrcnriug 
enough  money  from  the  Oovemment  to  get 
a  survey  going,  lays  plans  for  a  bousing 
project.  If  It  Is  approved  by  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  It  arranges  tempo- 
rary financing,  usually  from  private  sourost. 
and  thnn  begins  the  erection  of  the  units. 
Later— and  this  Is  the  case  with  the  58  proj- 
ects now  offering  bonds— It  either  makes 
arrangements  for  permanent  financing  from 
the  Government  <»■ — because  It  Is  much 
cheaper — floats  Its  own  bonds,  federally  guar- 
anteed, for  public  aale. 

Private  bidders  make  offers  to  underwrite 
the  issue,  planning  to  sell  the  bonds  In  turn 
to  Individual  Investors.  They  Indicate,  as 
they  did  yesterday  afternoon,  what  interest 
rate  they  demand  to  take  the  Issues.  Offers 
are  made  individually  on  each  project. 

The  housing  units  are  built  to  rent  for 
about  20  percent  below  the  going  rate  for 
decent  housing  in  each  ccmmunlty.  The 
Government  subsidy  is  calculated  to  make  up 
the  difference  between  the  operating  cost  of 
the  project,  to  be  covered  by  returns  from 
rental  payments,  and  the  cost  of  jM3rlng  the 
Interest  and  amortizing  the  prlnclpiU  of  tbs 
bonds  In  40  yean. 

Only  low-income  families  are  allowed  to 
rent  the  units.  The  definition  of  low  in- 
comes varies  from  a  high  of  $2  JOO  a  year  to 
a  low  (in  New  Orleans)  of  $1,500.  No  family 
earning  more  la  allowed  to  occupy  the  units. 

The  average  rental  for  a  four-  or  five-room 
unit — living  room,  kitchen-dinette,  and  two 
or  three  bedrooms,  and  bsth — Is  $28  a  montlv^ 
plus  $7  for  utilities.  Bents  are  not  fixed  for 
the  unit  but  for  the  tenant.  That  Is,  the  ten- 
ant pays  a  monthly  rent  exactly  one-fifth 
of  his  monthly  Income,  whatever  kind  of 
apartment  he  occupies. 

Under  earlier  housing  acts  a  total  of  191.- 
700  units  have  been  built  and  rented.  Cur- 
rently, there  are  over  800  local  housing  au- 
th(»'ities  with  projects  In  active  stages. 

In  yesterday's  dealings  no  projects  tn 
nearby  areas  were  Involved.  The  nearest  was 
one  in  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  which  is  seeklnf  to 
float  $5,150,000  worth  of  bonds.  Ptgurlng  a 
cost  ot  $10,000  for  land  and  constructlou  for 
each  bousing  unit,  this  would  provide  for  the 
erection  of  something  more  than  500  dwell- 
ings. 
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A  KB  T»  Get  Facts  oa  Pomt  4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

or   MICHI&.\N 

III  THK  BOUSI  OF  1UPRB8XNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  MBAOKR  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
<mp.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
frara  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Tuesday. 
July  17.  19S1: 

A  Bnx  To  Orr  Facts  om  Pout  4 
RMaf  w«tcr.  tarln0n|;  ttre  In  its  wake.  ha« 
▼teltad  dlr«  diftutcr  on  Kanxaa  City  It  could 
bavc  bMA  prercntad.  Wltb  kdequate  flood 
ucntrol  ttM  whole  tragic.  d«80latlng  horror 
would  bav*  b*«n  avotdcd 

l^xid  eoBtrol  costs  billions  So  does  ellm- 
tnnttira  ot  sroston  and  di»t  bowls.  r«for«sta> 
ttoB.  alum  el«anmc«.  adequate  hoapttals  and 
lastltutkHU  for  the  Insane,  and  all  the  other 
vaat  vorta  wblch  meat  be  done  before  Amer- 
ica viD  1»  sactm  acalnst  vtclasltudes. 
J!sm  tt  li  so.  any  talk  of  the  United  States 
to  remake  the  world— as  Preai- 
wb«n  he  speaks  of  his 
fatuous.  piacrUe  nonsense.  Be- 
fet«  w«  undertake  to  proride  each  Hotten- 
tot vtth  a  daUy  quart  of  paatcurlaed  milk, 
must  be  set  in  order. 
TlHU  tm  w^y  his  CaptUH  Hill  coUeagues 
gtva  eamsfst  eonstderatton  to  a  bill 
I  by  Representative  Oaoacs  Mxaskk, 
a  aaw  HMitar  ot  lOctUgan's  Bepubllean 
•tint  tn 

or  airiSBicaii  w*T 

wUh  the  President  that 

the  earth's  siirfaoe  need 

lafsrrsd  to  in  hla  Inau- 

aa  "titm  tosnaftU  of  our  selan> 

and  the  taduscrlal  progress 

for  ttafS  Improvament  and  growUi 


tbat  tlks  Prsaldeat  was  right 

that  "their  porarty  Is  a  handl- 

a  tanat  both  to  them  and  to  mora 

ia  at  the  adminlstra- 

bUlloos  <a  doUars  in  Amer- 

IS  the  mafic  wand 

to  trancf onn  hltghtad 


for  ditfBf  that  Is  so- 

WDokl  flsd 

the  wortrtnca  of  prtnte  en- 

than  ezported  sodansm  cant 

tha  Jobu    Vary  partlnanUy 

mlraeuknialy 

moomles    in 

n  by  oalllnf 

tnl- 

dcm- 


the  woKld's  natural  r»< 
of  Its  paopla." 

xauiH 

to  that. 

)  la  the  poimcal  uaoertaintles 

pttvat*  eapttal  basltant  to  un- 


blll 
a  aonpartlaan.  nonpoUti- 


to  the  aawolaa  of 

IB  Ud4s  whava  Mr.  Ttu- 

htfc-ttoa-taipayea 

II  la  tha  ohrloai  bsgtnnlnc  point.  Until 
tha  ban  to  yrlimte  initiation  of  our  "tclen- 
tl&a  aAnBpM  and  industrial  progress"  in  un- 


devi*Iop«'d    ar^ns    ?.rt    precisely    kn   »;; 
cannot   be  rcmov»><1 

And  until  wp  know  t.>  »h«t  extent 
can  be  clone  awny  with  ne.rher  Mr  Tr 
nor  anyone  else  can  vniirh  for  the  w 
'■■t  his  point  4  concept  or  any  pnrt  nt  .' 
until  MiADEH  mtrtxliired  ni5  me.'su.'e  •■. 
Mr  Trximan  least  ot  al!  t". «>r  \x  :!-ier'"d  ' 
I'Ut  whether  thi-re  w;i«  e.en  partial  Jm<'' 
lion  for  the  p<;lnt  4  irte  i 

That    Is    why    we    say    Meaoir  s    '-i  l:e 
ou«ht  to  (;ive  his  hill  their  jerluos  atie; 


they 


•hey 
.  'T:  T  n 
Ui ! '  7 


t:::'1 


'ro 


id  Cob  on  Doited  States  Medical 
Academy 


EXTExVSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF   rENNES-'n 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  li.  1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent July  issue  of  the  well-knov^-n  jour- 
nal, Medical  Economics,  contains  two 
articles  by  two  of  our  colleagues  in  thi.s 
House.  Representative  Lotns  B.  Heller, 
of  New  York,  and  Representative  A.  L. 
Miller,  of  Nebraska.  They  di.==cu>.s  the 
question.  Do  we  need  a  Federal  medical 
academy?  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  HkllmI,  who  is  the  author 
of  a  W\  to  establish  a  United  States 
Medical  Academy,  takes  up  the  alflrma- 
tlve  side;  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Mti.lkb  1  replies  in  the  negative. 

Both  articles  are  clearly  and  ably 
written,  and  the  views  of  each  are  inter- 
estingly presented.  I  am  placing  the 
two  articles  in  the  Ricoro  so  that  all  of 
us  in  the  House  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  and  opinions  of 
our  two  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 

Do  Ws  NXD  A  Fkdckal  Uzdicai.  Acai>xut'> 

(Leas  than  a  month  after  Korea,  two  pro- 
poaaJs  for  a  United  States  Medical  Academy 
were  docketed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Although  neither  bill  gained  much 
headway  during  the  Ughty-flrst  Congress, 
the  Idea  Is  far  from  dead.  Since  May.  when 
one  of  the  proposals  was  reintroduced,  doc- 
tors have  begun  to  show  rising  interest  In 
tha  acheme.-  To  help  cryatalllxe  thinking. 
hare  la  the  caae  for  and  against  a  West  Point 
of  Msdtflne.  Supporting  the  idea  is  Repre- 
saatatlve  Lovzs  B.  Hci  nr.  Democrat,  of  New 
York.  Ita  chief  sponsor  in  the  current  T-on- 
grasa.  Writing  against  the  proposal  Is  Rep- 
raaentaUva  A.  L.  Unxsa.  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braaka.  one  of  the  M.  O.  Memtwrs  of  the 
Houae.) 


SATa    OONT.KSaMJlM    HXH-ZB 

Twice  running,  our  Nation  has  come  up 
against  s  grave  emergency  with  doctors  in 
abort  supply  What's  needed  seems  almost 
certainly  to  be  a  new  source  of  M.  D's. 

Ideally,  any  freah  source  of  supply  should 
privlde  a  stwKty  flow  of  physicians  for  the 
(urmsd  aervloea,  for  Oovanunent  health  agtn- 
daa,  and  (under  extraordinary  conditions) 
for  etvUlan  requirementa.  A  federally  sup- 
ported medical  academy  aould.  I  believe. 
maet  all  these  naeda. 

Bad  a  ready  raaervolr  of  doctors  been  avail- 
able in  June  liUO.  the  confused  scram  Me 
for  medical  men  we  have  witnessed  c1ai:-,>; 
the  past  year  might  have  been  averud     We 


■A  uiri  have  had.  Instead,  a  Arm  nucleus  upon 
v.hi(,h  r  )  exivand  our  military  medical  forc?s 
wirriout  disrv.pllng  the  civilian  economy. 

A.S  'Jimgs  stand  there  are  huge  gape  ail 
i;  ..»•  the  Uiip--aud  little  liope  of  respite. 
J';:  r'ty  I  has  claimed  lO.COO  young  doctors; 
■y  'i::  nearly  all  of  them  not  deferred  will 
;  *■  '.r.  'iriiform  This  year's  grnduatlng  class 
:  ,    ■   .^rreiy  make  up  the  deaclt. 

(  !r  rly  the  pinch  will  not  be  temporary 
;. .  4.  Dr  Howard  Ru&k  warns,  there  wUl 
r,f  .'.  ih-rtcik'-"  of  22,000  physician.s.  P-.t  the 
moment,  we  must  reiy  on  the  doctor  draft. 
But  whRt  about  Inter  on — the  next  decade, 
and  the  one  alter  that"" 

The  ans*fr  I  believe,  may  be  four.d  In  Si 
Ff'deral  medical  academy.  Here  are  some 
of  the  <!r>eriflr  prnposals  contained  In  H  R 
39.1!  vhlrh  I  Introduced  In  Coneress  on 
M;r.-  2 

Stv.denf.s  would  be  appointed  In  a  manner 
similar  tc  -ha'  used  by  the  Milit^iry  Acade- 
mies.    A?e  limits    20  to  25. 

Adrnlf.SK)n  rvqulrements  would  include  a 
rone^p  .  r  university  deere*  lor  sufficient 
<  iitrHnf"  qualtflcatJon.s  to  meet  the  <rand- 
•  rds  of  'he  student's  home-State  medical 
--<?ho<  1  > 

Courses  would  cinslat  of  those  prescribed 
by   tbe   AMA 

Ptudent.*.  upon  graduation,  would  be  cnm- 
rriiviined  In  <»ry  branch  of  the  armed  serv- 
!f*s    m  'he  Public  Health  Service,  or  in  any 
'her  Federal  service  for  5  years 

Nor  only  would  such  an  academy  create 
1  reserve  pool  of  military  M  D  's.  It  would 
ilso  offer  specialized  training  which,  except 
in  rare  Instances,  medical  students  do  not 
now  get 

Specialization  is  as  Important  today  In 
Federal  services  as  elsewhere.  We  need  more 
men  .speciaoHlly  trained  In  aviation  medi- 
cine We  need  more  men  who  itnow  the 
medical  factors  of  life  in  underseas  craft. 
We  need  more  authorities  on  the  physiolog- 
ical aspects  of  service  in  tropical  and  polar 
regions. 

And  consider  our  woeful  lack  of  specialists 
In  the  Public  Health  Service,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Existing  medical  schools  simply 
dont  turn  out  enough  public-health  men 
to  meet  minimum  needs.  A  Federal  medical 
academy  would  help  nil  all  these  gaps. 

Furthermore,  specialists  In  military  and 
Government  medicine  would  attain,  thirough 
such  a  medical  academy,  the  full  profes- 
sional status  they  deserve. 

Obvious  precedents  for  this  idea  are  the 
two  TTnited  States  Military  Academies,  which 
produce  some  of  the  finest  Army  and  Navy 
officers  in  the  world.  Applied  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  why  shouldn't  the  same  idea 
produce  some  of  the  finest  doctors  In  the 
world? 

Critics  of  the  academy  plan  say  It  would 
dilute  the  quality  of  medical  education. 
Military  rigidity,  it  is  charged,  would  ham- 
per professional  freedom. 

I  must  emphasise,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
posed medical  academy  would  have  studeuts, 
not  cadets.  Teadilng  would  be  In  the  hands 
of  fully  experienced  civilian  and  military 
profeSBors.  The  curriculum  would  Include 
all  courses  now  prescribed  tn  civilian  medi- 
cal colleges. 

A  Federal  medical  academy  would  keep  ua 
better  prepared  for  national  emergencies  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  medicine  in  this  country.  Special- 
istfi  could  be  trained  for  many  research  fields 
not  now  fully  exploited.  Vetarana'  care  and 
civil  defense  would  be  aUled.  We  oould  have 
new  assurance  that  no  region  of  our  country 
would  be  without  a  sulBetont  number  ot 
doctors  at  any  time  for  any  reason. 

The  Idea  of  Federal  reqioaalbUlty  in  these 
matters  Is  gaining  wide  acceptance.  It  falls 
1  gu-ally  upon  the  shoulders  of  Qovernment 
to  Ud;u  personnel  fur  Its  own  purposes.    No 


one  questions  the  Government's  responsl- 
billiy  to  train  Army  and  Navy  field  and  staff 
officers.  So  why  shouldn't  the  Government 
educate   and   train   its   medical   officers? 

"NO,"     SAVS     CONcaXSSMAN     UOXEK 

.Ajnericas  medical  schools  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  l)est  doctors.  Within  our 
e-xiiting  frame-work,  and  without  turning  to 
an  untried  system,  we  have  the  means  of 
producing  enough  well-trained  physicians  for 
all  our  needs. 

Why,  then,  set  up  a  Federal  medical 
academy'' 

Supporters  of  such  an  academy  favor  it 
chiefly  as  a  mean.s  of  relieving  the  doctor 
shortage.  .And  this  shortage,  they  claim — 
because  of  the  country's  emergency  status — 
has  become  essentially  a  Federal  problem. 

•Actually,  when  there  are  nut  enough  phy- 
sicians for  our  Armed  Forces,  there  are  also 
nt  t  enough  doctors  for  the  Im^me  front.  So 
the  problem  is  a  lot  broader  than  has  been 
adiniTted. 

We  are  told  that  the  Koiean  mobilization 
points  up  the  desparate  need  for  doctors. 
The  facts  of  the  Korean  mobilization  are 
thFse : 

In  June  1950.  the  Army  called  for  2.167 
physicians.  Just  recently  another  1.200  were 
called  Perhaps  2,800  more  will  be  needed 
as  recrtutment  for  the  Armed  Forces  pro- 
gresses. 

Thu.s.  under  present  circumstances,  the 
military  forces  will  have  taken  6,167  phy- 
sicians by  next  fall.  If  the  draining  off  of 
thi.s  comparatively  small  number  of  MD  s 
will  create  a  desperate  need  and  wlil  leave 
us  without  enough  medical  care  for  ci\illaus, 
then  it's  passing  strange  that  we  vvere  able 
to  spare  60.000  physicians  during  World 
War  11. 

A  Federal  medical  academy,  it's  claimed, 
can  be  operated  oucside  bureaucratic  and 
military  Influences.  But  I  have  yet  to  be 
convinced.  The  late,  unlamented  red-tape 
days  (Circa  1941-46)  proved  that  military 
science  canot  be  compared  with  medical  sci- 
ence. For  further  proof,  consider  the  Gov- 
ernment-administered system  of  military 
medical  education  in  France. 

One  Washington  doctor,  an  authority  on 
the  system,  describes  It  this  way:  "The  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  degrees  and  advanced 
studies,  at  a  sacrifice  of  practical  experience. 
Doctors  attain  medical  stature  and  rank  al- 
most automatically  on  completion  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  cotirse.  To  my  mind,  there  Is  an 
excess  of  theory;  sometimes  French  medical 
officers  spend  up  to  fifteen  years  taking  one 
course  after  another." 

Which  raises  a  pertinent  question:  Would 
a  theorist  of  15  years'  standing  help  alleviate 
a  doctor  shortage? 

Obviously,  the  development  of  the  Individ- 
ual student  gets  scant  attention  under  such 
a  system.  In  this  country,  fortunately,  the 
medical  curricultim  focuses  on  individual 
needs.     And  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

Our  present  medical  schools  stress  the  all- 
Importance  of  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. Would  this  concept  survive  the  acad- 
emy system'  My  guess  is  that  It  would  be 
supplanted  by  emphasis  on  the  relationship 
between  subordinate  and  superior. 

Recently  I  asked  a  top-level  Government 
doctor  what  he  thought  would  happen  In  a 
Federal  medical  academy.  His  verdict  was 
that  "The  therapeutic  trial-and-error  meth- 
od would  suffer;  the  scientific  approach 
would  be  displaced  by  the  "Yes.  sir'  approach. 
We've  got  complete  freedom  in  medical  edu- 
cation, and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.** 

It  Is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that 
the  armed  services  recently  turned  to  civilian 
consultants  for  g\ildance  tn  their  residency 
training  programs.  Only  since  this  has  hap- 
pened have  standards  In  military  ho^ttals 
approached  those  In  civilian  hospitals. 

And  how  about  mechanics  of  the  academy 
scheme?    Signs  are  that  Its  sponsors  are  not 


entirely  familiar  with  medical  education  ma- 
chinery. 

Pot  one  thing,  the  type  of  academy  they 
foresee  would  be  several  times  the  size  of  our 
largest  existing  medical  school.  Ten  years 
might  well  be  needed  to  establish  its  facil- 
ities and  facility.  Thus  the  plan  would  not 
seem  quite  so  expedient  as  we  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

Then,  too.  the  proposed  method  of  select- 
ing students  raises  some  serious  questions. 
Would  a  system  of  selection  controlled  by 
Federal  officeholders  Insure  choices  based  on 
merit  alone?  Would  the  Academy,  against 
stiff  competition  from  established  schools, 
really  attract  the  best-qualified  applicants? 

It  Is  my  belle,  that  the  best-qualified  ap- 
plicants would  not  be  enticed  Into  an  acad- 
emy where  the  prospect  was  6  or  8  years' 
regimented  training  followed  by  5  yearj' 
captivity.  Such  an  academy  would  appeal 
only  to  men  interested  primarily  in  security, 
a  regular  routine,  and  a  retirement  pension. 

The  specialized  training  proposed  would 
have  serious  limitations  also.  Ttxi  early 
specilization  in  aviation  medicine  for  ex- 
ample, might  seriously  impair  tlie  s<7und 
genc-ral  training  every  doctor  needs.  Like- 
wis.e,  the  problems  of  the  submarine  special- 
ist bear  little  relation  to  those  of  the  public 
health  man.  How.  then,  would  the  academy 
give  students  a  thorough  medical  jtround- 
Ing  and  still  prepare  them  for  widely  diver- 
gent specialties? 

Civilian  planners  have  foreseen  clearly 
the  need  for  certain  speciaJlats.  The  Olsen 
report  of  the  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges,  for  example,  already  has  rec- 
ommended an  additional  273  hours  of  In- 
struction in  such  fields  as  aviation  and 
civil  defense. 

If  the  need  for  specialists  is  more  im- 
mediate than  that,  why  does  not  the  Gov- 
ernment now  offer  inducements  that  would 
attract  young  doctors  to  the  special  fields 
of  military  and  public-health  medicine? 
Basic  training  in  medicine  could  very  well 
be  left  up  to  the  existing  medical  schools 
and.  if  the  future  were  attractive  enough, 
many  physicians  would  enter  Government 
medicine  on  graduation. 

Even  West  Point  and  Annapolis  do  not 
undertake  such  an  ambitious  program  as 
that  suggested  by  the  medical  academy  pro- 
ponents. Their  graduates,  after  a  militar- 
ized undergraduate  course,  are  sent  to  other 
training  ceuners — often  civilian  universi- 
ties— for  specialized  training. 

All  of  which  pwlnts  up  the  essential  fal- 
lacy of  the  medical  academy  idea.  There  is 
no  real  proof  that  our  existing  medical 
schools  are  unable  to  meet  the  national  de- 
mand for  doctors.  And  there  is  no  real 
proof  that  the  academy  structure  would  be 
suitable  for  the  study  of  medicine.  It 
would  be  as  logical.  In  my  opinion,  to  set 
up  turademies  for  statisticians  and  lawyers. 


Tkc  SfMuusii  Bttkops  uid  the  North 
AtUatic  Pact 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C  RABAUT 

or  mCHBEAW 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  IS.  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
two  recently  imbllshed  articles  which  are 
significantly  connected,  one  with  the 
other. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  the  maga- 
zine America,  dated  July  14,  1951.    It 


deals  with  the  recent  statement  of  the 
archbishops  of  Spain  on  the  economic 
problems  of  that  country  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hierarchy  in  meeting  and 
solving  such  problems. 

The  second  article  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  by  Mr.  Corustantine 
Brown  on  the  subject  of  the  possible  ad- 
mission of  Spain  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

If  the  positive  approach  to  Spain's  eco- 
nomic problem.s.  advocated  by  the  Span- 
ish Metropolitans  and  which  conforms  to 
our  own  democratic  principles,  becomes 
the  /firmly -adhered -to  policy  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  there  will  be  llttie 
left  to  the  already  weak  arguments 
asainst  the  admission  of  Spain  as  a  full 
member  of  the  western  alliance  against 
Communist  imperialism. 

Spa.nish  Bishops  Spxak 

Social-minded  Catholics  the  world  over, 
not  to  mention  the  suffering  people  of  Spain. 
will  be  heartened  by  the  plain-spoken  state- 
ment on  economic  problems  issued  by  the 
archbishops  of  Spain  on  June  28  In  not  a 
few  f!  relL'Ti  nrcle*.  the  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  church  has  been  too  nega- 
tive in  ht»r  hostility  to  communism.  The 
archbishops'  statement,  entitled  "In-itruc- 
tions  of  the  Conference  of  Spanish  Metro- 
politans on  the  EHities  of  Justice  and  Charity 
in  the  Present  Circumstances."  should  do 
much  to  allay  these  euBplrlons. 

It  will  not  allay  all  of  them,  however,  since 
unfriendly  critics  will  see  in  the  episcopal 
action  only  a  belated  and  necessary  recogni- 
tion of  the  current  unrest  in  Spain. 
Actually,  the  archbishops  agreed  on  their 
document  last  December,  several  months 
before  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  Spata 
erupted  in  strikes  in  Barcelona.  Bilbao,  and 
elsewhere.  Publication  was  postponed  untU 
the  sutement  could  be  submitted  to  Rome 
for  approval.  It  is  poslble  that  the  Holy 
Father  had  the  document  in  mind  when  he 
said  last  March,  in  his  broadcast  to  Spanish 
worlters  and  employers:  "Nobody  can  accuse 
the  church  of  having  been  Indifferent  to  the 
latKir  question  and  the  social  question,  or 
of  not  having  given  them  their  due  lm» 
porta  ncc." 

Certainly,  whatever  one  may  think  of  the 
timing,  the  statement  Itself  allows  for  no 
reservations.  Though  the  archbishops  do 
deal  abstractly  with  such  stibjects  as  charity 
and  Justice,  as  is  entirely  proper  in  a  docu- 
ment of  thu  kind,  they  also  descend  into  tha 
market  place  and  eotat  to  grips  with  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  In  Spain  today.  Bead 
against  the  background  of  contemporary 
Spain,  the  statement  is  not  a  coUeetlon  ot 
what  some  people  call  plaus  generalltlea. 

For  one  thing,  the  cburchnten  mince  no 
words  in  spelling  out  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment. Calling  attention  to  the  Inflation 
ravishing  the  country  and  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  food,  they  remind  the  Spanish 
Government  of  Its  mission  to  promote  the 
common  good,  which  "Includes  in  the  first 
place  the  sustenance  of  the  Individual."  Tlie 
archbishops  themselves  have  no  mission  "to 
descend  to  technical  economic  questions."  but 
this,  they  dryly  observe,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  OoTemnwnt.  Hinting  rather  broadly 
that  the  Franco  regime  has  been  something 
less  than  inspired  in  dealing  with  economic 
problems,  the  statement  says  that  "it  Is  In- 
deed the  obligation  of  those  who  govern  to  be 
Informed  by  competent  technicians." 

More  polnt.edly.  the  pastoral  exhorts  the 
Oovemment  to  crack  down  on  "aU  monopo- 
lies and  boarders  that  try  to  Impose  high 
prices."  The  profit  motive  Is  leglttmate. 
say  the  archbishops,  but  "to  exploit  the 
shortage  of  goods  to  ama^s  bug*  profits  by 
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MlUnc  *^  abov*  t^  }«*t  piicc"  la  a  sin 
-that  eriai  to  Um  brMvwas  for  r«vtnt«" 

Tba  airhMahur*  '^i'o  rcier  to  tlM  touctiy 
quwtloB  <d  eorrupuckn  to  the  Franco  guv- 
ermnent.  It  u  the  duty  of  ih«  itate.  they 
te^cli.  "to  exact  «-itJi  wverlty  tte  fidelity  of 
gubartlfDat«  agents  '  And  they  remind  the 
poiltldaaa  and  bureaucrata  tixat  they  "can 
■ta  doaUy  a«aUast  ]usuc*  by  damaging  Um 
staM  B»Hl  by  damaflng  im|uatly  thetr  tellow 
clti«na/  iTtoM.  mcldentaUy.  who  ntMae. 
In  ihaix  hoatlUty  to  Kranco.  to  dUtlngiiish 
bet«««n  an  authorttar'uin  and  a  totalitarian 
state  riMraM  aak  themie'  v«a  ■whether  rtllgloiM 
l«ad«n  could  ever  haw  publtehed  auch  word;; 
ta  Mtmeow  or  Bucbarert,  In  Wanaw  or  Biida- 
pavt.  ta  Pracoe  or  PetpUig  ) 

ptaaUy.  tbe  archbtaitopa.  ailtidlns  to  n 
(ra««  erU  to  Si^anlsh  life,  are  critical  of  tl\'i 
luzurloua  dtepiay  of  plenty  In  the  midst  of 
widespread  cufferlng  and  want. 

"Xet  \tB  abOT»  all  not  exasperate  the  pocr, 
the  needy,  with  contraatlng  lurury  >f<l 
waste.  In  dlAeult  ttmea.  la  times  of  wart. 
auat^tty  la  Imposed  on  all.  whether  they  <?e 
private  piT»~'t  or  orgauixatlona.  aufterl:; 
and  ebartty." 

In  addtUoB  to  eaeotiraglrkg  clerical  and  L17 
Irarkrn  to  work  for  aoclal  reconstrucUon.  tl^e 
eplaeopal  statement  should  be  a  aTifflclently 
dear  UMUcaUon  to  the  Franco  goTernmen':. 
and  to  Ita  uncritical  supporters  abrcad.  itut 
•tlktag  mora  than  anUconuniinlsm  .Ji 
I  of  aa  avowedly  Christian  regime. 


the  Waahtafton  Kvenlng  Star  of 
July  17,  1951! 
FkA»CD  MaT  SooH  JoiH  ths  Pact — Anzxrt'L 
Varr  to  BCadcxd  Is  Trrvzsrr  or 
Amrrss  Towa«d  Spajtmh  a«m!j 


(By  Conatjuitlne  Brown ) 

I  la  accumulating  rapidly  now  that 

arc  getung  scriotis  abc>vu 

at   bringing   Bpaln   Into   fiiiU 

partnanhip  with  the  Atlantic  pict 

for  preparcdneaa  against 

_„      ikm. 

fbrraat  Sherman.  Chief  of  Naval 

_^ la  la  Kurope  on  a  week's  vwit, 

Wblek  Vlll  twltnl*  a  trip  to  liadrld  for  con- 
trnmaem  with  Bpaniah  oOclala.  It  will  be  the 
first  tm*  a  mamber  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stair  him  eoofanwd  directly  with  the  Spanish 
leadarahlp  under  the  Franco  regime,  and  c«r- 
talaly  vfU  pro«lda  the  baala  for  subaetiuint 
iwjollattnnii  to  bring  the  Spanish  forces  up 
to  tto*  total  cC  other  weatarn  f  ircca  aa  a  bul- 
wmik  agalaat  the  Bada. 
It  wtU  ba  racallad  that  Admiral  Sherman 
te  lilalrx'  Portugal,  last  year  and  vaa 
to  go  to  Madrid  at  tliat 
to  talk  tblaci  over  with  Oaa.  Franciico 
,  airtae  However,  some  Spanish  cffl- 
at  to  Uatoon.  whcra  eonferencea  were 
AdBitrml  Sherman  waa  told  by  liM 
lapartBMnt  that  ha  could  go  to  Mad-id 
oa  a  prtvata  vlatt  In  otvillaa  dothes  U  he 
wilted.  b«t  that  aay  oOelai  mlaalon  th«ire 
vaa  oat  at  ttaa  quaatkm. 

AtfBilnU  Sbamaa'a  preaent  trip  la  to  be 
takan  la  eoBjuaetloa  with  th«  vlalt  to  Madrid 
iMt  WMk  <4  tba  Senate  Poralgn  Betatlons 
Oommtttaa*!  group  which  la  totirlag  the  oon- 
ttnant  to  aac  bow  otiz  dafenae  tfforta  iira 

IMlowliiff  Um  Janatorf  vlatt  to  Madrid  the 
•lory  waa  pot  out  by  authoritative  aouniea 
Itara  tbat  Oenaral  Franco  haa  arranged 
to  attar  drwtlcally  the  oompoattloa  of  iiU 
«MB«I,  IB  vbat  waa  daacrlbad  aa  an  effort 
to  taiMiB  ralattona  with  tba  waatarn  powvrs. 
Inlwaat.  tba  abaka-up  may  be  an  affort  to 
I  of  tba  western  powers'  objections 
at  tba  preaent  Spanlsb  tovetn- 
ilk  B  as,  tktn  la  eeery  reaaon  to  itaiiit^ 
I  Majnr  powers  of  tbe  North  AtlaEitle 
tat  l4?geth«r  with  the  Frai^co 


Spain  is  vltaiiy  Important  to  the  western 

powers,  not  or.iy  for  the  32  divisi  n.-,  jf  active 
troops  which  she  now  poaaeaaee,  but  also  t  r 
the  vital  airfields  which  she  poesesse?  ar.d 
which  wculd  be  a  most  valuable  ad'ur.ct  f 
those  air  bases  which  we  are  ron-strxictlnss  m 
France  and  other  continental  coun'nes. 

The  Spanish  Army  Is  sadly  !ac)ili.2;  tn 
modern  implements  of  war  It  requlrf* 
heavy  equipment — tanks  a.id  other  mn'  :- 
l«d  vehicles — as  well  as  »uch  thlns;s  '!•» 
nKXlem  planes,  radar,  and  antlalrrrnf'  ar- 
tillery. These  things  c^juld  he  pr?vid»d  h^r 
under  pending  foreiirn-sld  apj  r^pr'.ftt.^'-*  if 
barriers  now  standlr.^'  In  'he  wsv  of  '^r  \'.n  ^ 
association  with  the  North  A:;.int!c  Treaty 
Organization  can  t>e  «;irmoiir.""1 

The  selection  of  Admiral  Sh'^r^nan  f'-r 
this  mission  of  reooncUta-lon  w:*h  .'^nnln 
si^lfies  the  tn'erest  r.t  the  American  Navy 
in  the  acqut'it'.r-n.  ♦"'  '^f  Spansb  Tv^val 
bases  In  the  Medlterrinenn  ♦■^^r  ''r.f  'i^e  of 
the  sea  forces  ncsr  ur.dT  the  com-r.ii  id  of 
Admiral  Rot>ert  Camev  The  whole  M-x^l- 
terrarear;  set-up  of  N.^TO  h  up  in  ''i.o  «.lr, 
however,  and  some  aErreem^n*  Wh  Sp^-.m 
will  ?o  far  to  eitmlnnte  dl*!'cMif!f«'  In  \r- 
ran^lr.g  tha'    part   ot  the   -iefense  «:, -t'e-i 

With  the  K?rf>nn  m;:"!-"  in  the  wv-i'.- 
though  not  f.ir  ret—to  some  ki'^d  of  se'->- 
menr,  If  only  a  rea.'-e-f^re.  snd  wrh  the  Irn- 
nlan 'situ.nr:n  boiling  ovpr  .u*  the  Ui.iN'd 
States  taKes  a  more  direct  hand  In  ■^e'ti''- 
menl  of  wr..i:  ould  bee  me  an  extr'-n-fW 
dan^'er-'us  sl'uati^^n.  the  TiiT<^i-^in  memhf- 
of  the  NATO  wh-i  heretofore  havp  sto^xl  m 
Spain's  way  -^hruld  be  awnre  that  tne  ner\l 
of  Soviet  a??rcs.«lon  Is  dr-^win^  closer  to 
them  thnn  ever  before. 

.\dmlril  She.TJian's  miwlon  '  1  Madrid 
and  wliatever  m.xlerni7..itl  .n  of  Spain's  pol- 
icy grows  out  of  U  as  well  as  '■h*  Sen.-.fors' 
visit  mtist  be  mat.-hed  by  n  similar  rH  1x1- 
tlcn  of  Britain's  and  Priince''*  onrv.xitv-n  to 
the  participation  of  the  Fmnco  reMi'ie  in 
western -defense  3rrangement5 

Tbe  United  Stares  Is  moire  or  les.'^  ■.!\  'he 
middle  of  the  whole  matter,  with  -■  lnr<'*> 
and  vocal  part  nf  the  Amerloan  pr'*ss  ai^d 
Conxresa  presslr.-  f.T  Spam's  In r!'.'«ln  frd 
our  princlpa:  allies  !n  K^-ir'^pe  cpp-'slns^  "'^'"^^ 
action.  The  Amer'.cnn  Orverrme;,'  I's-'.f 
has  moved  and  Is  moving  closer  to  a  ^  rm.\l 
ccmmltmcnt  to  Spain.  btU  It  haa  been  pre- 
vented from  moving  nil  'he  wny  ly  the  tlit 
opposition  of  London  and  Paris 

Comlnij  weeks  m.w  see  impor'ar'  pro^jrfss 
toward  the  removal  of  barriers  which  n.^w 
stand  between  Spain  and  the  o'her  wt-srera 
powers. 


CoBButtton  on  Aid  to  Underdeveloped 
CoDStriei 


While  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  re- 
peated emphasU  on  the  fact  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nattn^l  reaourcee  of  under- 
developed areas  must  largely  be  sccompUshed 
b  private  enterprise,  I  am  somewhat  fearful 
:!..t:  a  Commission  such  as  you  suggest 
wcu:d  find  it  dlfflciiU  to  make  an  adequate 
investigation  of  this  situation,  which,  in 
ef  "'-t.  would  necessarily  have  to  comprehend 
a  »u:vey  of  the  entire  world  economy  and 
'hp  .votir.mles  of  each  area.  In  this  con- 
lie.tioa,  I  respectfully  urge  your  perusal  of 
my  tes»:lm"n7  elven  to  the  Foreign  Aflalra 
Commute  of  the  House  on  October  6.  1949. 

Incidentally.  I  doubt  that  any  commission 
cou'.d  v.c'  very  far  In  convincing  the  rest  of 
the  world  tc  go  along  the  path  of  Individual 
endeavor  .svich  as  m.ide  this  Nation  great, 
when  we  are.  ourselves,  departing  so  rapiclty 
and  largely  from  this  sound  prmclple.  lu 
other  wr^rds.  the  first  step  must  be  the  set- 
ting of  .1  t;.x  d  example  by  the  United  Stiites. 

W:'!:  ft-<s',:rDr.ces  '  f  my  hisjh  esteem,  I  aiU, 
FaitiJuiiy  yours, 

Spbcuxk  Biaoen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or    MTCHlG^N 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  July  IS.  1951 

Mr.   HEADER     Mr    Spt^aker.    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk  - 
OM   I  include  the  followint,'  letter  hum 
Spruille  Braden.  of  New  York  City: 
New  To«».  N.  T  ,  July  3.  19  3/. 
The  Honorable  Oioaca  Maassa. 

Congrean  of  the  United  S1ate$.  Houff  of 
JteT/rexentatives.  Waahington.  D  C 
DBA*  Ml.  CoMoaaaaMAif :  Please  accept  my 
^^«^^fc«  for  yotir  June  14  letter  enclosing  your 
address  before  the  House  when  Intrtxluclng 
your  bill  to  create  a  Commiaalon  un  Aid  to 
Underdeveloped  Areaa. 


Letter  From  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Concemittf  RotatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  CAUVORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  6.  1951 

Mr.  HUXINGS.  Mr.  Speal.er,  for 
m.iny  •^eekj  I  have  been  encoura  :mg  the 
Ail  F'ojce  to  develop  a  P'.>sitive  i)rocram 
of  rotation  and  replacement  U.  relieve 
men  m  Rec^erve  units  such  as  tlie  Four 
H'lndred  and  Fifty-,second  Borrb  Win? 
who  have  been  facing  constant  enemy 
fire  ill  Korea. 

Lait  month  I  addressed  a  conmuni- 
Ciilioii  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Mi.  i-mletter,  again  directing  th  s  situa- 
tion to  his  attention  and  urglni  that  a 
rotation  and  replacement  program  be 
developed  In  replying  to  my  commu- 
nication Mr.  Finletter  expres>ed  en- 
couraging news  that  the  Air  Force  is  now 
prepared  to  work  out  such  a  program. 

I  wi^h  to  place  in  the  Rscori  at  this 
point  Mr  Finletter's  letter  to  me  on  this 
important  subject: 

Dtta«tment  or  th«  Aia  For  t:. 

Wa^thington.  July  1  ',  19il. 
H  n    Patkick  J    Hillings. 

Hou^e  of  Hejyresentativei. 

Dear  Ms.  Hn-LiNcs:  I  have  your  letter  of 
J'Kip  30  in  which  you  enclose  a  let  ;er  from 
a  member  of  the  Pour  Hundred  ai  d  Fifty- 
sect. nd  Light  Bomb  Wing. 

T  'nink  there  i»  some  misapprehe i&lon  on 
the  part  of  your  Informant.  Wh;  t  I  said 
about  morale  applied  generally  to  he  Fifth 
All  Force.  I  wa.s  not  singling  out  .^ny  par- 
ticular unit.  I  obviously  did  not  tiave  the 
tluic  to  make  any  thorough  Insp-'Ction  of 
the  morale  of  the  units.  As  far  as  the  gen- 
eral morale  Is  concerned,  I  and  th  .•  varloua 
cfficc.'s  who  were  with  me  talked  tc  as  many 
people  a&  we  could  in  the  short  tlm  ^  we  were 
there  ajid  were  impresaed  by  tht  morale, 
which  was  reflected  In  the  magnlfic*  nt  record 
which  the  Fifth  Alx  Force  la  pro«luctng  In 
Korea.  The  Information  given  me  ibout  the 
F'  iir  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  wts  that  Its 
morale  also  had  Improved  very  greatly.  I 
c<ii.uut  of  coUTM  know  this  of  my  u\<'n  knuwl- 
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edge,  but  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  this 
must  to  a  large  extent  be  the  case  In  view 
of  the  excellent  fighting  record  which  the 
Four  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  is  making. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  organization  with 
the  record  that  all  of  these  wings  of  the  Fifth 
Air  Force  have  can  be  specifically  deficient  In 
morale.    But  pyerhaps  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  rotation  situation  Is  this: 

There  are  two  phase  of  the  operation  In 
K  rea  In  the  first  phase  we  had  the  job 
of  bulldinK  up  cur  air  power.  This  meant 
that  rotation  could  not  be  carried  out  at 
the  rate  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  car- 
ried out.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
light  b»jmber  wings,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately there  are  none  too  many  in  the  Air 
Force.  The  B-26s  are  our  standard  light 
b.n;ber  and  are  playing  an  especially  Im- 
portant roie  In  the  Korean  operation.  It 
has  just  unfortunately  not  been  possible  to 
rotate  units  of  the  light  timbers  because 
we  didn't  have  them.  As  a  result  of  the 
light  bombers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  fight- 
ing units  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force,  have  had 
to  stay. 

N„iw  this  situation  Is  Improving  We 
hope  by  the  end  of  August  and  the  begin- 
ning of  September  to  enter  into  another 
phase  wherein  proper  rotation  will  be 
achieved      The  method  Is  as  follows: 

There  are  two  different  sets  of  standards, 
one  for  the  combat  crews  and  the  other  for 
the  ground  personnel.  In  the  case  of  com- 
bat crews  General  Weyland  Is  taking  a  niun- 
ber  of  factors  ^such  as  time  In  the  combat 
area,  number  of  missions,  and  type  of 
equipment)  into  consideration  to  establish 
the  so-called  optimum  standard  for  rota- 
tion. This  standard  will  enable  a  man  to 
be  replaced  In  accordance  with  criteria  which 
the  Air  Force  thinks  proper  and  equitable. 
Ycu  win  note  that  this  rotation  standard 
was  not  based  on  a  number  of  missions 
alone  although  in  the  case  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  Fifty -second  I  am  Informed 
that  they  have  been  told  they  will  be  replaced 
after  75  combat  missions. 

As  far  aa  the  ground  personnel  Is  con- 
cerned, it  goes  geographically.  In  the  case 
of  Kore;\  the  time  on  an  optimum  standard 
Is  set  at  18  months. 

Your  correspondent  also  states  that  other 
matters  are  unsatisfactory,  although  he  Is 
not  specific  about  them.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  have  any  objection  to  my  asking  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  send  a  copy  of  your  letter 
to  General  Weyland,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  my 
reply.  I  shall  not  do  so  unless  I  receive 
your  agreement. 

If   there  Is  any  other  information  I  can 
give  you.  please  call  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  K.  FiNLETTia. 


National  Affao-t  Platform  of  the  Americaii 
Veterans'  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  national 
affairs  platform  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans" Committee  recently  adopted  at 
th"  fifth  annual  convention  in  New  York 
City.  At  this  meeting  of  this  World  War 
n    veterans'    organization    our    distin- 


guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  waa 
the  guest  of  honor.  While  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe by  any  means  to  every  item  in  the 
platform,  I  feel  that  It  admirably  demon- 
strates the  long-standing  slogan  of  the 
members  of  AVC  that  they  are  •'CltiKns 
first,  veterans  second." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National   AFVAns   PLAxroaM 

A.    PBEAMBUE 

National  affairs  are  necessarily  condi- 
tioned by  the  prospect  of  our  being  a  par- 
tially mobilized  society  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  policies  we  here  advocate  In  and 
of  themselves  will  not  preserve  and  extend 
democratic  values;  essential  to  their  ulti- 
mate effectiveness  is  the  caliber  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  Its  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people  rather  than  to  any  sin- 
gle sector  of  our  sr>clety. 

B.    STATEMINT    OF    PaiKCIPt-IS 

It  is  appropriate  In  this  preliminary  state- 
ment of  national  affairs  principles,  first  to 
reaffirm  our  support  of  the  great  aims  and 
principles  contained  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  traditional  category 
of  national  affairs  no  longer  comes  vacuum- 
packed;  fiscal  and  economic  policies,  labor 
and  manpower  programs,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  are  either  opened 
or  denied  to  Individuals — all  these  have  an 
Impact  on  the  effectiveness  of  American  and 
U.  N.  efforts  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace 
and  economic  well-being  for  all. 

Since  the  Communist  aggression  In  Ko- 
rea, traditional  policies  of  AVC,  and  of  every 
other  civic  organization,  have  been  In  a 
state  of  reappraisal.  In  making  this  re- 
appraisal, we  reaffirm  our  whole-hearted 
support  of  liberal  principles  and  urge  their 
continual  application  and.  Indeed,  exten- 
sion to  allow  us  to  surmount  the  emergency 
as  a  free  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  place 
AVC  principles  In  the  deep-freeze  locker  of 
a  fallacious  "all  guns  and  no  butter"  eco- 
nomic mobilization. 

The  platform  proposals  contained  herein 
assume  an  emergency  of  a  long-range  char- 
acter— perhaps  a  generation  or  more.  In 
this  realistic  view,  all  Americans  must  learn 
to  live  with  tension  and  not  to  buy  the 
first  "quickie"  solution  offered  by  an  Irre- 
spcinsible  Individual  or  group. 

Over  a  long-run  period  of  national  mo- 
bilization, the  greatest  Internal  threat  to 
our  way  of  life  is  potential  development  of 
a  garrtson-poUre  state.  In  our  natural  de- 
sire to  protect  ourselves  from  external  ag- 
gression or  from  the  related  threat  of  the 
small  minority  of  Communists  In  America, 
we  cannot  afford  to  sabotage  the  very  free- 
doms we  are  trying  to  protect.  Of  vital 
importance  In  the  prevention  of  a  garrlson- 
poilce  state  is  the  principle  of  clvlllin  su- 
premacy. The  subversion  of  this  prmclple 
would  be  a  first  step  on  the  road  toward  to- 
talitarianism. 

Democracy  will  be  effective  only  If  all  ma- 
jor segments  of  our  national  life  are  active 
participants  In  the  formiolatlon  and  execu- 
tion of  national  policies.  The  exclusion  of 
any  major  segment — whether  It  be  big  or 
small  business,  or  labor,  or  the  farmer — 
would  severely  handicap  the  national  mo- 
bilization program.  Even  more  vital  is  the 
development  of  leadership  In  (Jovernment 
that  Is  tied  to  the  public  interest,  broadly 
conceived,  and  which  is  capable  of  rising 
above  the  special  vtewixiint  of  uny  Interest 
group — whether  that  be  big  or  small  busi- 
netis,  labor,  the  farmer,  the  vet«Tan,  or  the 
professional  military.  Our  Government 
must  recruit  men  who  are  motivated  by  a 


desire  to  serve  all  our  people  and  not  any 
particular  interest  group. 

c.  KcoNouir  km  rtscu.  Poumta 
We  recommend  that  economic  iwlicles  be 
directed  toward  increasing  productive  capac- 
ity, maximizing  total  production,  more  rapid 
fulfillment  of  milltaiy  needs,  preventing 
further  inflation  and  rolling  back  those 
prices,  such  as  beef,  which  have  far  exceed- 
ed the  general  Indices,  assuring  equality  of 
sacrifice,  curtailing  less  essential  goods  and 
service*  prior  to  cutting  down  essential  ac- 
tivities and  keeping  always  In  the  forefront 
those  measures  necessary  for  sustained  fu'.l 
employment. 

We  further  recommend: 

1.  That  Government  expenditures,  both 
military  and  non military,  be  under  con- 
stant scrutiny  with  a  view  to  ellmlnatlnj 
any  unnecessary  or  wasteful  Items,  but  with- 
out curtailing  essenUal  public,  social,  and 
economic  services. 

2.  That  corporate  taxes,  with  emphasis  on 
excess-profits  taxes,  cloeliig  of  loopholes, 
progressive  personal  Income  and  inheritance 
taxes  and  excise  taxes  on  luxury  gocxia  be 
utilized  in  that  order  to  produce  new  reve- 
nue. We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  general- 
sales  taxes. 

3.  That  appropriate  measures  be  taken  to 
control;  (a>  bank  credit  and  Inventory  ex- 
pansion; (b)  prices,  including  subaldlta. 
dollars-and -cents  callings,  and  quality  con- 
trol of  consumer  goods;  (c)  wage  and  salary 
stabilization  consistent  with  stable  prlcea 
and  a  fair  sharing  of  all  categories  in  the 
distribution  of  our  total  Incoove;  (d)  real- 
dentlal  and  commercial  rents;  and  (e)  Gov- 
ernment procurement  no  as  to  minimliie  eco- 
nomic dislocations  in  the  United  States  and 
among  Its  allies. 

4.  That  this  program  be  administered  on 
a  fair,  nonpolltical.  and  nonpartisan  basis 
and  not  dominated  by  any  one  sector  of  the 
economy. 

5.  We  emphasize  the  need  for  expanding 
our  national  productive  capacity  to  the 
point  that  we  can  produce  for  bfjth  civilian 
and  military  needii;  during  this  tranaltlonal 
period  all  Americans  will  face  some  cut  In 
the  standard  of  living  and  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  necessary  sacriflcea,  which  sac- 
rifices should  be  in  relation  to  the  ability 
to  sacrifice.  The  business- as-usual  philos- 
ophy must  also  be  eliminated  aa  a  matter  of 
public  p>oUcy  and  the  emphasis  placed  on 
a  production  of  adequate  quantities  of 
bulk-line,  popular-priced  esseutlal  consum- 
er goods. 

8.  Vital  to  otu-  democracy  is  the  preaervt- 
tton  of  small  business,  and  we  urge  tl^iat 
Government  procurement  and  other  om- 
trols  be  administered  to  preserve  and  stim- 
ulate small  buslncse.  We  condemn  the  pol- 
icles  which  have  favored  big  business  and 
furthered   economic  concentration. 

D.    UUJTTAIT    MANPOWSB 

The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
script citizens  for  military  »>frvlce  only  in 
time  ol  war  or  in  periods  wben  It  is  nec«»«- 
sary  to  do  so  to  prevent  war.  We  believe 
that  in  the  current  crisis  the  United  States 
Is  Justified  In  adopting  some  program  of 
universal  military  training.  Congress  should 
specifically  review  the  program  and  vote  on 
tbe  question  of  Its  continuance  at  the  end 
of  a  5-year  period. 

E    CIVn.  BIGHTS 

1.  The  freedom  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  constitute  the  very  fourdallon 
of  American  democracy  AVC  has  alwsys 
stood  firmly  against  all  practices  01  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  because  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  We  hereby  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  the  democratic  way  of 
life  and  in  the  civil  llb«Tties  and  baalc  hu- 
man rights  upon  which  It  rests  and  we  call 
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our  f«Uo«  dUMiM  to  )okn 
tn%  ftU  MMiulu  uvxm  It. 

a.  W*  w*  oppoittd  to  Uw  rwsrtetkuu  being 
Inifwi— <1  upon  Uke  rt(hu  at  tnm  iDquXrj  and 
tyniliMi  of  opinion  by  tortnuDentU 
•Bd  prlTaw  sroufw. 
$.  ir«  oppoae  those  actlTltm  of  Um  House 
tTn-Amencmn  AcUTUtes  Coooatlttce  that  bare 
foaUr«d  tta  definition  of  on-AineiiCHii 
tboufhti  ftod  have  created   fear   and   cus- 

4.  We  oppoae  tb«  mlstiae  of  the  cloak  of 
LI  111(1,1 1  Mil  Mill  iBununit7  for  unprincipled  it- 
tadta  vfOD  tndlTlduali  and  groups. 

5.  AItlHyaKt>  **  reco^tae  the  existence  of 
security  problems  In  senslttTe  areas,  we  op- 
poae the  conduct  of  tb«  Federal  loyalty  prc- 
craxB  taaoCar  as  it  ladu  adeqiiate  safefuards 
far  tike  rtcbta  and  reputations  of  Govern - 
mant  empluyaes. 

C.  We  oppoae  the  casting  of  suspicion  upon 
parttenlar  groups  by  tbe  imposition  of  spe>:ial 
oattas- 

T.  We  oppoae   tlie   suppreaalon    of   bc^vks, 

of  art,  and  so  forth,  at   the 

of  p(tT*t«  groups  simply  because  they 

•M  DOt  to  tlMlr  Uklng. 

t.  Wt  org*  ^^  repaal  of  the  licCarran  ^\ct. 

•.  Wa  vng*  the  establishment  by  executUe 

order,  and/^or   by  toglalatlon.  of   an   FIPC. 

W«  Wfa  tba  aatabUshment  of  State  FSPC's. 

10.  Wa  org*  t^a  passace  of  antipoU   tax. 

aBtDyBdilBC.  wxl  related  measures  recom- 

hf  the  PreaUlent  In  bis  Civil  Rlgbts 

at  IMt. 

IL  We  urse  the  absolute  end  of  all  segie- 

la  Um  Armed  Porees.  including  th<> 

Ooard. 

It.  Wa  BC|a  that  thera  be  Included  In  all 
fMtanl  laglalaflnn  makinf  grante  to  Statoa. 
cltiaB.  or  private  institutions  a  p-OTlak>ii  re- 
qnliiiv  tiM  benaflta  of  thoaa  grants  to  be 
without  dlaerlmlnatlon  or  seg- 
M  to  raoa.  cokir.  or  eraed. 
IS.  We  urge  the  creation  of  a  CItU  aghts 
IB  tba  Oepartmcnt  of  Justice  with 
tOBda  for  effective  operation. 
14.  Wa  orga  the  artthdrawal  of  all  tax 
cram  all  tasftltntians  fvactlcing 
I  eseapt  sa  to  sectarian  inautu- 
granting  preferenoe 
to  a  pwtteular  aactartaa  group. 

M.  Wa   nrga   that   the   Immigration    and 

la««  ba  amended  to  eliminate 

<|usliAcatt(»a,  and  Umlta- 

noH 
that  Federal  aid  to  tha 
;  ba  granted  by  the  Federal  (Icv- 
only  to  putaUc  schools  to  adiJava 
•qoaltly  at  aducatlona.  opportunity, 
t.  Wa  laiiianiaiiil  tht>-  a  Fadaral  profTam 
to  UMUvMuala  aboulil  m 
euaMa  outatandlng  young 
to  Mcura  higher  cduostlon 
at  MKiatfttad  tnatltutlons  of  their  choice 
whcrt  tftaf  arc  prevented  from  doing  an  by 
afleaoMle  barrtara.  Scbc^arshlpa  should  be 
■  ■■iail  OB  the  bnaia  at  abUlty  aWl  financial 
vCtfecut  lagard  to  raee.  color,  ctaad,  or 
orlgtB. 


Wa  favor  a  Faderal  program  of  national 

and  aid  to  Btadieal  adoea- 

to    tncraaaa    the    numbM'  at   tralaad 

and  nursea. 

1.  We  euppurt  extensioo  of  xincmploytaent 

to  peiaons  v!io  are  unemployed  ba- 

og  Hhisas  or  injury  not  oonneetad  with 

We  dcmazid  that  the  prin<:lpla 

itfctn   at   all   social    laauranea 

•  pMlblte  Insurance  fund  at  a  poolad 

tb»  expanalon  of  aoelal  aa- 

tfl  employed  persona,  and  a 
•Oovinces.  vlth  adequate 
ha  aaeds  of  incrtaaad  coat 


re- 


4.  We  urge  the  crestlon  of  s  Federal  De- 
partnaent  of  Public  Welfare  under  a  secre- 
tary with  cabinet  rank. 

H.  HOXTsnto  AWT)  cowsTaccnoN 

1.  Defense  bcuslnc:  must  b*  given  top 
prICHlty.  Other  clvUlan  housing — for  low- 
and  middle-Income  families — should  be  i;iven 
a  number  two  priority.  Constrxjcis  )n  of 
schools,  hospltais.  and  ovber  public  service 
buildings  must  be  given  precedence  g. er  .lil 
nondefense  commerrlal  building,  lu  uiy 
housing,  and  hlgh-c.*!  apartment.". 

2.  We  oppose  the  cut-back  In  the  piif^lic- 
hcusln^  pr'Kiram  and  urj^e  the  Imp  .  r.'.tv  •  i- 
uon  or  the  Public  Housiug  Ac,   J  19Jii 

3  We  suppc^rt  the  principle  ur  cix'perdtive 
housing. 

We  urge  the  establishment  of  a  Fetl'^ral 
Department  ct  Natural  Rescurres  wl'.lc.i 
would  be  responiiible  t(  t  over-all  devpl  p- 
ment  and  criaaervatlon  of  natural  rps<"iri-es. 
The  Interior  Department  ha?  the  ^'afT  an<l 
the  k.now-h'.w  around  which  this  new 
departnaeut  should  be  orgaxiiised. 

We  strongly  supptjrt  the  prmcp'.-^-  Gr.9 
river — one  plan"  which  hajs  been  *cf'.r'A  ;»:,d 
proven  under  the  Tennessee  Valley  .\\:.- 
thorlty  To  make  m' st  effpc'ivp  the  har- 
nessing of  water  p<iwpr.  Irrigation.  recla.Tia- 
tlon.  fl'-od  control,  navigation,  and  ether 
beneficial  u-^es  of  our  resources,  we  tirge  that 
the  Federal  functions  ':;f  natural  re?  jurcps 
development  in  each  river  basin  sh  uIJ  be 
administered  under  one  Federal  agoi.cv  V,> 
must  use  the  best  organlzatiotidl  a:.d 
mtnistratlve  techniques  n-ailafcle  '.  r 
effective  development  of  our  n.Ttura; 
sources  We  therefore  urge  pr:mpt  e.'^ 
lishment  of  a  CX)lumbia  Valley  Authvrity.  a 
Missouri  Valley  .Authority,  a  Central  Valley 
Authority,  and  similar  authorities  In  j-.n^r 
major  river  basins,  wbose  progT..in  wjuid  be 
integrated  by  the  S?cretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  prompt  develcpireat  cf  the  St.  L,:w- 
rence  seaway  and  power  project  is  tsseiitial 
to  avert  a  threatened  shortage  cf  iron  i  re,  to 
provide  access  between  our  Great  Laises  and 
the  Atlantic,  to  develop  the  finest  undevel- 
oped hydroelectric  site  on  the  North  .•\nu-r- 
Ican  continent,  and  to  spur  the  development 
of  Canada's  rich  natural  resources  f.ir  ,ur 
common  benefit  in  this  national  mobiliza- 
tion and  for  our  future  expanding  eccm  my 
Wc  urge  that  Congress  promptly  take  steps 
to  Initiate  Its  development. 

Our  natural  resources  development  must 
be  geared  toward  uULlzatlon  lor  the  beneht 
of  all  the  people.  Toward  thu  objective,  we 
urge  that  Coni?reas  appropriate  funds  for 
transmlaslon  lines  to  cajry  electric  power 
from  Federal  dama;  that  access  roads  tje  buUt 
to  bring  timber  on  Federal  lands  within 
reach  of  the  small  logger;  and  that  Fioeral 
cooperative  siistained  yield  timber  pr^^rams 
tmlformiy  Include  provision  lor  reciprocal 
use  of  the  coopers t<jr»  logging  roads  by 
other  loggers.  Thi)  management  of  public 
lands  and  forests  must  aim  for  both  con- 
servation and  the  development  of  their  full- 
est usea.  including  watershed  protecti'  :i, 
control  of  stream  pollution,  grazing,  mineral 
d«v«lo{nnent.  flood  and  erosion  control,  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  protection,  recreation, 
and  othar  uses.  Our  Federal  mining  laws 
must  be  amended  to  prevent  their  abuse  and 
to  provide  more  effective  safeguards  for  the 
development  of  both  the  mineral  and  non- 
mlnaral  uaea  of  the  land. 

Tha  needs  of  our  national  security  and  our 
axpandlng  national  economy  require  In- 
eraaaad  davalopment  and  effective  conaerva- 
tlOD  of  our  lubrleanta  and  liquid  luels.  We 
tirga  tha  prompt  estabUahment  of  a  ccm- 
BMrdal  tjnthetle  Uquld-fuals  industry  based 
on  our  great  eoal  and  oU  shale  reserves,  the 
enactment  of  legislation  for  administration 
by  the  Federal  Government   of   the  cil   re- 


sources in  the  submerged  lands  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf  and  the  expansion  if  hydro- 
ekrtrlc  p«-)Wer  development  to  cor  serve  our 
exhaustible  supplies  of  fuels  as  \'ell  as  to 
meft  the  demands  of  our  Industrial  e:;?an- 
sltjn. 

The  increased  threat  of  severe  wster  short- 
fl»;fs  in  many  industrial  and  agricultural 
ar^'as  of  our  Nation  demands  procvpt  devel- 
f!  ment  of  economical  methods  of  desalting 
sea  water 

In  the  light  of  our  national  secu  ity  needs, 
we  urge  that  Congress  provide  Increased 
funds  f'^r  the  exploration  and  8ur7e7  of  our 
mineral  and  other  natural  resourc's,  a.s  well 
as  for  increased  research  to  dev»lcp  their 
m  pt  ptTectlve  utlllKitlon.  We  ct»r  not  afford 
to  continue  to  gorge  and  waste. 

J      CIVU.  DErXNSE 

We  deplore  Congress'  gross  neg  ect  cf  the 
civil-defense  problem.  We  reconmend  a 
d>;.amic  progra.Ti  of  civil  defense  I  aaed  upon 
luiiK  nal  leadership  and  guidance,  as  well  as 
a  national  abscrption  of  a  preponderance  of 
rlr,  ,in'--!r:;r 

We  favor  a  strong  State  and  ocal  effort 
In  terms  if  personnel,  and  pled(  e  the  full 
support  and  participation  of  our  State  and 
cti  ;pter   organizations. 

\V>  favor  the  p<:)licy  of  "dual  pur  joee  '  proj- 
ects wherever  possible. 

K     CONGBXSSrONAL  tKSPONSIB  LITT 

1  The  Congress  must  assiumt  new  and 
heavy  rcspoosibllltlea  In  the  pre  ;ent  emer- 
geu'-y  It  must  act  eflclently  a; id  It  .-nust 
l>"  resp  i;i^.lve  to  the  national  inttrest  rather 
ch.m  repre.seatatlve  of  regional  or  private  In- 
terests     To  this  end  we  urge; 

(aj  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
reinstate  the  curbs  imposed  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  during  the  ii^i^hty-flrst 
Congress. 

(b)  That  the  Senate  repeal  t.ie  Wherry 
cl'  ture  rule  and  adopt  a  rule  for  closure  of 
debate  by  a  simple  majority.  CI  iture  rules 
should  apply  with  full  force  to  a  motion  to 
taite  up  a  bill. 

ic)  That  both  Houses  take  action  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  and  safeguard  the  tenure 
(f  the  professional  staffs 'of  ca  igressional 
committees. 

(d)  That  there  be  establlshe  1  a  Joint 
Standing  Committee  en  Lobbying  Activities 
and  Campaign  Expenditures. 

(e)  That  the  Celler  hill  requli  Ing  a  fair 
redistrictlng  of  congressional  d  strlcts  be 
enacted. 

2  The  Investigatory  power  of  (  ongress  Is 
cue  cf  the  most  important  mean;  by  which 
It  car.  maintain  an  effective  and  r  eeded  sur- 
velU.uice  over  the  activities  of  e.xecutlve 
a^er.cles,  and  over  other  matters  within  its 
legl.^latlve  competence.  At  the  i  ame  time, 
1'  Ls  a  p.  wer  which,  when  entrusti  d  to  ruth- 
less and  ambitious  men,  can  b  used  for 
ii;r  und'.ess  and  expensive  harra  isment  of 
public  agencies,  and  for  the  vUilcatlon  of 
public  cfEciala  and  private  cltiaei  s.  To  en- 
able Congresa  to  properly  exerclst  its  lawful 
Investigatory  authority,  but  to  5arei;u:',rd 
the  rights  and  reputations  of  Ind  vlduals  we 
urge. 

I  a)  That  congressional  commit  ees  accord 
full  rights  of  rebuttal  and  croes-e.amlnatioa 
to  intereeted  persona. 

(b)  That  congressional  commit :ees  adhere 
more  closely  to  judicial  standards  on  the  ad- 
misBlblllty  of  heresay  evidence. 

(c»  That  Congress  liaelf  deveU  p  a  mean- 
ingful code  of  ethlea  that  woul  1  apply  to 
all  Members  of  that  body  aa  a  met  ns  of  elim- 
inating Irresponslblca  and  curbl  ig  libelous 
and  slanderous  statements. 


We  urge  that  Congreaa  should  'rx*at  hcane 
rule  to  the  Olstrtet  of  Columbit. 

We  urg«  that  Congreas  Immeiiataly  act 
to  extend  statehocd  to  the  Te  rltorlea  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


l 


We  further  urge  that  Congresa  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  Presldentlal-Congrex- 
sional  Commission  to  make  an  Intensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  problems  of  the  remain- 
ing United  States  Territories  and  to  recom- 
mend a  long-range  policy  for  their  admin- 
istration, a  policy  which  ahould  be  directed 
toward  the  granting  of  either  statehood  or 
Independence. 

K.  CXIMX,  COUTTPTtON,  AJTO  POLITICS 

We  urge  the  Immediate  enactment  of  leg- 
islation that  will  Implement  the  reconunen- 
datlons  of  the  (Kifattvh)  Crime  Committee. 
Even  more  Important  we  urge  an  accelera- 
tion of  activity  on  the  part  of  State  and  local 
law-enforcement  agencies  as  a  vital  step  in 
cleansing  oiir  national  political  stables;  we 
piedge  the  full  support  of  our  National, 
State,  and  chapter  crganlzatlons  to  this 
program,  one  phase  of  which  must  be  the 
transformation  of  the  AVC  "Credo  of  a 
Public  Servant"  Into  a  living  reality.  The 
real  job  of  political  hotise  cleaning  belongs 
at  the  grass-roots  level.  Passing  the  buck 
to  Washington  can  bring  sensational  head- 
lines that  are  meaningless  if  State  and 
local  ofBclals — and  the  public — meanwhile 
Sit  on  their  hands. 


The  Chiefs  of  the  Children's  Bureaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   M.\INE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  prepared  a  brief  statement 
about  the  distinguished  women  who  have 
served  as  Chiefs  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  about 
the  present  Chief.  Dr.  Martha  Eliot, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Someone  has  said  that  an  Institution  is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man.  I  would 
add  that  the  Children's  Bureau  is  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  four  great  women:  its  first 
three  Chiefs.  Julia  Lathrop,  Grace  Abbott, 
and  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  and  now  its 
fourth  Chief.  Dr.  Martha  Eliot.  I>r.  Eliot 
does  not  come  lately  to  her  new  tasks,  for 
she  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  from 
1924  to  1949,  and  for  15  of  these  25  years 
she  was.  first,  Assistant  Chief  and  then 
Associate  Chief. 

Devoted  and  self-denying,  all  these  dis- 
tinguished women  would  disclaim  such  a 
tribute.  Indeed.  Katharine  Lenroot  ex- 
pressed such  a  disclaimer  most  beautifully 
in  a  spe"ch  she  made  at  the  twenty-fiith 
anniversary  of  the  Bureau  when  she  said: 

The  Children's  Burei-u  is  not  an  office 
or  a  icaff  or  an  appropriation  or  a  body  of 
experience  or  a  method  of  procedure. 

It  is  one  expression  of  an  appeal  and 
a  response — the  appeal  of  the  billions  of 
ch  Idren  whose  lives  have  been  snuffed  out 
or  who  have  been  doomed  to  suffering,  mis- 
ery, and  sorrow  from  the  birth  of  humanity 
to  the  present  day;  and  the  response  of  the 
sympathetic  and  understanding  spirits  of 
every  age — from  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophet 
who  cried.  'Shall  I  give  my  flrst-born  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  tha 
sin  of  my  soul' — to  the  prophets  among  our 
own  friends  and  asstKiates.  •  ■  •  Such 
Is  the  soul  of  i.he  Children'*  Bureau." 


Despite  such  generosity,  those  of  vu  who 
have  followed  the  Chlldren'i  Biireau  over 
the  years  know  what  great  spirit  and  sac- 
rifice these  women  have  brought  to  their 
pu'oUc  service  in  behalf  of  children. 

Katharine  Lenroot  came  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  as  a  young  woman  not  yet  24  years 
old.  She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Dniverslty 
of  Wisconsin,  having  been  trained  by  that 
great  teacher  and  social  leider.  Prof.  John  R. 
Commons,  and  had  served  seme  2  years  in 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Cocunlsslon.  She 
won  her  position  with  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau through  competitive  civil -service  ex- 
amination. 

Starting  as  an  investigator  i  or  the  Bureau, 
she  was  given  Increasing  responsibilities,  as 
she  rose  to  the  position  of  Aislstant  to  the 
Chief  and  latw  Assistant  C^blef.  In  1934 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  this 
daughter  of  a  Republican  &etii>tor  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bxireau.  a  position  which 
she  has  dignified  and  enhanced  through  17 
years. 

I  emphasize  the  nonpartlssn  character  of 
this  appointment,  because  1  think  it  ex- 
presses a  fundamental  principle  to  which  we 
must  always  hold.  Childreii  must  not  be 
made  a  party  issue.  The  Bureau  that  serves 
our  children  must  not  be  made  a  party  issue. 
I  am  proud  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  its 
Chiefs  have  faithfully  adhered  to  this  prin- 
ciple and  have  never  allowed  their  high  office 
to  b«  used  for  political  advantage.  What- 
ever party  each  of  us  may  belong  to,  our 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  children. must 
be  above  party  consideration  If  we  are  to  give 
all  children  their  fair  chance  in  life  and  to 
build  a  new  generation  that  is  truly  sound 
and  secure  in  body,  mind,  and  heart. 

With  the  retirement  of  one  Chief  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Chief,  the  temptation 
to  look  backwards  to  see  hew  far  we  have 
come  U,  great,  and  I  have  .ndulged  In  It. 
But  we  have  an  even  greater  obligation  to 
face  up  to  our  unfinished  business  for  chil- 
dren and  tJ  set  our  sights  even  higher  than 
they  have  been  set  before.  ",  t  is  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  our  people.  In  which 
we  can  take  justifiable  pride,  I  think,  that 
each  generation  of  us  want?  to  make  life 
richer,  fuller,  and  more  meaningful  for  the 
next  generation  than  it  has  been  for  us. 

I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the  point  that 
there  is  still  a  great  task  ahead  of  all  of  us 
and  ahead  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  par- 
ticular. 

Happily,  that  Bureau  will  continue  to  be 
lead  by  an  able  and  dedicawtd  person.  Dr. 
Eliot  comes  to  her  new  dutl«»  after  jiervlce 
as  a  medicai  social  worker  :ind  experience 
in  the  medical  field  for  mariy  years.  She 
has  behind  her  25  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  In  her  early  days  with 
this  Bureau,  she  directed  some  of  its  most 
Important  research  in  the  field  of  child 
health.  One  of  her  significant  research  proj- 
ects concerned  the  prevention  and  control 
of  rickets  in  children.  Duriag  this  period, 
she  wrote  one  of  the  early  revisions  of 
Infant  Care,  since  1914  the  Government's 
best-selling   guide   on    how   to   raise   babies. 

Appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
In  1934  and  made  associate  chief  in  1941. 
Dr.  Eliot  headed  the  health  and  medical 
services  of  the  Bureau.  During  World  War 
n,  she  supervised  the  operations  of  the  ma- 
ternity and  Infant-care  program  which 
brought  great  comfort  to  the  servicemen  In 
our  Armed  Forces  and  was  used  by  close 
to  1.500.000  of  their  wives  and  Infants. 

For  the  past  3  years.  Dr.  ESlot  has  served 
as  an  assistant  director  general  In  the  World 
Health  Organization,  with  t:;eadquarters  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  From  this  vantage 
point  she  he^Md  In  tha  derelopment  of 
WHO^  programs  concamed  with  environ- 
mental unltatlon.  malaria,  tuhereuloata.  ve- 
nereal-dlaeaae  control,  matei.-nal  and  child 
health,  and  nutrttUm.     During  her  period 


with  WHO,  Dr.  Eltot  made  extended  visits 
to  India  and  to  a  number  of  Kuropean  coun- 
tries. She  now  returns  to  the  Children  a 
Bureau  enriched  by  these  opportunities  to 
oboerve  the  way  other  nations  are  tackling 
i;hclr  children's  naeds. 


The  Tuf sttB  Profraa  ol  the  Defease 
Mincrak  AdbBwUtrttiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MCOfTAHA 

IN  THB  SSNATH  OF  THE  UNllED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoir  an  article 
dated  July  8.  1951,  from  the  Western 
Mineral  Survey,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
analyzing  the  recently  announced  tung- 
sten program  of  the  Defense  Minerals 
Administration. 

This  analysis  makes  It  apparent  that 
the  present  program  is  going  to  result  li- 
very little  new  tungsten  production.  I 
particularly  Invite  the  attention  of  the 
FTeparedness  Subcommittee  to  this  ar- 
ticle, since  that  committee  has  recently 
issued  a  very  excellent  report  on  domes- 
tic tungsten  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Prominent   Utah   Mincti   Scores   Thnostln 
Pboqram 

Arthur  Blake  Thomas,  well-knowa  mining 
operator  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  done  a 
great  service  for  the  miners  of  tungsten  ore 
with  his  analysis  and  comment  relating  to 
the  recent  release  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  set  a  price  of  |63  per  unit  for 
60-percent  tuhgsteh  ore. 

Mr.  Thomaa  has  called  the  attention  of 
James  Boyd,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  Otto  G.  Klein,  regional  director 
of  United  States  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, to  the  fact  that  their  statements 
contradict  one  another  and  that  thn  small 
miner  will  find  that  the  $63  price  for  ore 
is  an  Uluaion.  Mi".  Thomas  seta  forth  his 
analysis  of  the  tungsten  market  price  *et-up 
as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

"Dr.  Boyd  has  stated  that  the  tungsten 
purchasera  to  be  made  by  the  Government, 
will  be  routed  Into  commercial  channels  by 
utilization  of  presently  buUt  mill  facilities 
a:  d  that  it  will  be  within  the  ceaJlng  prices 
of  »65  per  unit,  the  price  of  Government 
specification  concentrates.  In  other  words 
the  price  on  crude  tungsten  ore,  f.  o.  b.  Gov- 
ernment buying  depots  will  be  settled  on 
the  amount  of  Government  specification 
concentrate  that  can  be  produced  therefrom. 

"Mr.  Klein,  of  Denver,  has  widely  spread 
the  news  that  the  Government  ore  price  Is  to 
be  963  pftr  unit  for  crude  ores  Leas  penalties 
involved.  To  begin  with  Dr.  Boyd  and  Mr. 
Klein  contradict  each  other.  If  the  penal- 
ties Involved  are  those  now  tn  us*  m  the 
regular  commercial  rJianneU.  who  are  to 
handle  Government  ores,  then  the  price  of 
crude  tungsten  eve  will  be  under  820  per 
1 -percent  unit — a  pTicc  at  which  tha  miner 
cannot  prodtux. 

"People  In  Salt  Lake  have  phooad  Mr. 
Klein  and  asked  him  to  explain  what  h« 
means  by  the  term  leas  penalties  Involved. 
Be  has  stated  that  he  doos  not  know  what 
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ttey  uv.  KTtd*Bd7  tiie  tun«;stcB  project  3( 
tte  OumuBimt  to  fotnc  to  be  Uke  sine  —a 
qooCttOoB  prtc*  of  17  ctnXM  a  poand.  bnt  jjay 
to  th*  ataar  at  from  4  to  •  oecti  per  pmin'l. 
Tte  crtet  oC  Uw  msttcr  is  itmt  VXMh  imd 
Hcratfa.  azKl  pcrbaps  CoionKlo.  are  fall  d 
gfXJd-lntrBtloo  amall  mlafrs  ncrw  apendinj 
Uartr  amail- venture  capital  to  deTelcp  tung- 
fiea  "wi  under  lb*  ajaumption  ti.er  will  get 
a  prtoa  a«  above  »60  per  unit  for  It 

"I  have  taken  ttaa  maiter  up  with  ranoua 
Seaatora     and     so     forth,     to     see     il     :^e 
Goremsiest  won  t  at  once  announce  It*  pr:c« 
on  enida  toafiten  ore  in  a  doUar-acd-crnti 
statemcct  ao  that  tiu*  pwentiaJ  loaa  nUiit 
be   out   abort    before   too   many    calaer*    :ir« 
hiHt.    I  know  of  jrcur  lon(  Intereat  In  beiaaU 
or  mlnla*  and  hence  send  you  the  suinn.ary 
of   tite  attuatKm.     I   beliere   it   ts   clear      If 
tlMr«  to  enot^h  pubiKity.  tt  ini«ht  lead  to 
pr«v*ntlon  at  smariAce  of  the  mlcers  Inter- 
•at   and  to  tha  aaatrrly  refinery    Lntere;:*!  " 
M  I  undcntacd  the  matur  the  pr^e  of 
crude  ore  te  to  be  derlTcd  frcm  a  price  ct 
M9    per    unit   erf   Ooreniment    gpeclflcattcn 
eonccstrmbe   tl»«t    can    be    produced    there- 
fram.     Oowemment     apactAcatton     concen- 
trataa  tn  deftoed  m  a  00  percent  WO,  con- 
eantrato  and  .'«lao  derold  of  certain  conuml- 
|it«>T**  oomBKin   to  moat   orea.     The   mine 
which  ytei4te  ore  from  which  nich  a  concen- 
tnta  can  be  prodtxed   la   a  freak— In   the 
Ijaw  to  1  «rtty.     If  a  giren  ore  la  capable 
at  productng  only  a  90-  to  25-peroent  WO, 
eoBMBtrata.    throocb    milling    at    wcntem 
potBtt.  ttMB  thla  material   la  sent  eact   to 
cbaflidcml  raflncsrlaa  wha«  a  pure  product  la 
•clilave^    The  pncw  paid  f.   o.   b.   western 
poials  for  90  to  as  percent  WO,  conceuuata 
la  tu  baJow  MS  per  unit  of  1  percent  aiid 
la  tiM  nclnlty  of  HO  per   1   percent   unit. 
■era  la  an  tmmedlatc  923  per  ton  deduction 
or  paoatty  that  moat   be  Impoaad   on   th« 
■ealaiii  miner  who  has  a  l -percent  crud«  ore. 
Tba  many  Una  metaUurglcai  tcatlng  lao- 
M alrirtaa    aa   wall   aa   the   Bureau   ul   M:ries 
•■ptftSMntel  Btatlona  wUl  verify  th«  aaaer- 
ttoa  tliat  a  racorary  of  flO  percent  of   the 
content  la  a  30  to  25  {.     rent  <x>n- 
la  a  reallatlc  average  for  our  domes- 
tte  tuagrtan  area,  which  are  Te^y  dlAcuit  to 
mill  to  additional  advanta^.      Thla   brlnga 
op  tlM  qoeatlon  of  "tailings'  or  mill  loasea  of 
nnraeoTarabla    tungsten    In    any   given    ore. 
Etera  ia  another  penalty  or  deduction  to  be 
tmiwiaart  on  the  mlnar.     What  wUl  tt  be?    In 
actual  practlca  It  wUI  probably  reach  to  40 
pcToaat  of  the  groas  raltie  of  hla  tungaten  or 
on  a  1-pcrccat  or*  about  116  per  ton      A 
of   wtet    a    1 -percent  WO,    la    now 
fkroQSh  aatabUabad  commercial  clian- 
Bala  la  at  Intaraat. 

apadflcatlon  ooncenuatcs 
to  |m>duce  Croat  almoat  axl  aeat- 
.  or  area.  183  par  ton. 

prtoa  f or  ao-  to  3S-percent  ooiv 
lla.  aatf  thla  repraaenta  the  typii  of 
Mtrata   that   vaatem   mlnea  can    pro- 

^^^^f     J^^W       aAnsv  •• 

alii  or  Ulltnga  loaa  from  the 

mill    wlkloh   can    be   eon- 

aad  oparatad.  $1$  (mlnua). 

worth  ct  1   percent  or*  after 

ctf  penalty  for   falltir*  to  maka 

itrau  and  mill  loaan.  •94 

r  puMaaahig  ore  for  the 

rrjo  for  thatr  aarrlea   plua 

tt   Munpilng   eharfaa.     The 

li  mMnif   ta  Una   and  Jttat.   M.U 

a*  ttM  ■Una  at  a  1-pareaot  tung- 


ar*    aattfaly    ptopw. 

that  a  l-paroaat  timg- 

10*  haa  a  value 

ton.    9nm  thla 

P«f  tha  ooalB  at  aln- 

frcm  M  to  «  to  tia 

aiaoynt  of  *s- 

oa  to  put  a  new  too  of  or* 


to  sight  for  each  ton  fXUaCted  Mines  ar«» 
leldocn  on  the  railroad  and  a  truck  charge 
of  frtan  i2.50  for  50  miles  or  $S  tar  100  miles 
mnst  be  met.  Railrt>ad  freight  cf  frrm  li 
to  »4  to  •«  per  ton  U  also  In  order.  AU  th;- 
must  come  from  a  product  worth  ff^m  t-5 
to  »20  per  toe  at  the  mine.  If  a  l-perce;.: 
ore  Is  to  be  utlliaed.  If  it  cac't  be  only  smal 
amounts  erf  tungaten   win    appear 

At  the  moment  I  know  of  a  number  if 
grcraps  cf  miners  who  purchase  exper.*:  e 
compreasors.  trticks.  and  other  equiT;  rrter  • 
and  move  to  their  7-percent  or  S-rerf^e!  : 
of  l-percent  mines  cr  pr^^pects  '<•  j^r-clu'^ 
ere  In  anUclpation  of  a  «^"?  jj^t  ur.r  pri'  •■ 
leaa  ^5  or  tlO  or  t'.S  m  per.alaes  thev  .x- 
pect  to  be  deducted  at  'hf  p'MTit  r  f  6elr.^r: 
This  la  the  ver>-  natural  result  f  recerr  pr"  a 
release^.  C*r..not  rh*  dppct  price  b*"  ai:- 
nourKred  at  once  to  save  pventu-il  !•  •»•■  '  i 
class  of  pet-pie  up»  n  wh^ni  we  a)I  deix:..J 
for  most  necssAry  matenal 

The  rellnery  is  thp  or.lv  pom''  'rYfr-'  -;i  - 
Ing  seeriis  p<:>>s.c  e  1:  a  rt-jiis'.ic  pr'-)gram  ;3 
to  be  put  into  effpcr  I  under^t.'.nd  'h..; 
only  a  handful  of  s\:cn  establlshmeT-.ts  are 
in  the  Ba.st.  They  a.'^sumediy  p.v.-  «63  f'.r 
Government  speciticai  im  '-oi'.ce'.tr  rer  But 
such  conrenira'e  is  i.rvfr  aviLilab'e  except 
frcm  a  few  source."!  The  net  result  is  that 
western  cv,nce!.tr..':es  ara  p'irchaaed  at 
arountl  M>  per  unit  Tliese  pe<^ple  then 
produce  tungsten  fxiwder  fi-r  mclDSTv  T!  e 
quoted  pnce  as  I  unders;  ind  the  n.A'.'.ei  .s 
$4  25  per  pourd  or  •aS  per  u  n  Coveinment 
specL*5catior.^  tijnren-.rate^i  are  nppar»'r.*:y 
n<-'t  of  tiier.iselves  of  any  viilue  to  ir.di>"y. 
The  term  is  simply  used  is  a  marketing  e.;- 
pression  Vj  Ea'i>-e  prices  It.  is  coiifiislng  and 
unutcessary  and  fogs  rne  rp:il  issue. 


CommeBts  oa  Atomic  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REXI.AKKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE   CF    THi,   UNITED  £  r.-\  lia 

Thursday.  July  29.  1951 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr  President.  I  a ^k 
unanimous  ccivsent  to  have  printed  :n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  '  Caraker  Comments  en  .Atomic 
War."  written  by  George  Ernest  C.irakt  r, 
a  broadcaster  for  the  North  Dakota 
Broackasting  Co  .  Inc..  of  Minot.  N  Duk 
Mr.  Caraker  is  a  bachelor  of  science  and 
master  of  arts.  He  is  one  of  our  out- 
standing citizens,  and  an  authority  en 
atomic  energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n\  the  Kecord, 
w  follows: 

CaaAKn  Comments  om  Ato.mtc  War 
(By  George  Ernest  Caraker) 

The  defense  agaliut  au  atomic  war  can- 
not come  from  the  materUl  worM  I  at- 
tended conferences  at  the  Umted  Natiou.^. 
met  and  talked  with  world-famous  ^clrnU!stJ4 
on  both  aldea  uf  the  AUantlc,  and  did  much 
raaearch.  At  the  and  of  all  thla  the  scien- 
tlat  had  one  sentence  to  give  the  world. 
thara  la  no  defense  against  au  ati  mic  dt- 
taek. 

The  only  dtfenae  in  aa  atomic  war  is  not 
to  hava  one.  Tb*  only  way  not  to  have  the 
war  la  to  outlaw  the  deatrttctlre  uses  of  the 
atoaile  anargj.  The  way  to  outlaw  the  de- 
•tmeUve  naaa  ia  to  agree  to  a  plan  There 
aaa  two  plana,  untouched,  unfinished  and 
almoat  aban<loned.     Tho  Oruui>k.u  ^ini  ihs 


Bar'ich  plan.  Unfortunately  the  dust  Is 
beffinrlng  to  settle  on  thoae  two  ]  slans  out 
there  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  fact  that  Rusala  has  the  aton  ic  bomb, 
r^ndcn<  useless  ctir  claim  to  the  p  iority  of 
the  atomic  pctentlal.  I  mention  this  atomic 
question  for  one  reason,  to  rem  nd.  that 
behind  the  curtain  In  the  l■^ruggle  or  agree- 
;r.'':. •  bef^een  the  east  anci  the  -wist  lies  a 
t.^jreat  unparalleled  In  ail  our  hlsto^  Make 
no  mlstaJte  about  11.  when  you  think  of 
K  >rt' a  and  Cnlna — think  of  atom  c  bombs. 
When  you  think  of  Western  Burop;  and  the 
in  n  curtain — think  of  atomic  bombs. 
When  Russia  moves  In  the  wcs  t — expect 
.itoinic  btinibs  to  fall.  And  think,  how.  In 
::::s  grave  hour  of  crisis  man  Is  ?oLtig  to 
solve  the  probicm  with  which  h?  is  con- 
fr  r.tfd 

Ou-  h rpe  in  thi<;  crisis.  Is.  that  man  can 
r> ;.  'lit  hist  ry  by  drawing  from  st  me  moral 
1  r  ipirttuci  forc"  to  (rulde  hiin  Some- 
how m  the  past,  he  made  It.  and  now  once 
acain  !.■;  trvUiij  to  save  himself  froia  dest.'-'uc- 
VI  o  Tli.s  IS  the  world  at  n  Idcer.rurv, 
•*'.crp  Of  .tr  hef'ire  in  our  history  did  man- 
klr  i^  'feh:  s..  >  desieratcly  for  the  unswers  to 
Its  ■.-.or  .L-  .;:,d  p.'T  <;c:U  questions  Nations, 
suddenly  :T.v.ire  th.'t  they  must  ^'  '.-.p  d^ep 
problems,  begun  dumptne  over:  .1:0'.  -id 
Ideals,  old  concepts,  old  gracf's,  ar  d  respects 
:    r  'o.e  rumaxiltles. 

fi  A  coi  *e  sa' e  ourselves?  t7e  car.,  ns 
In  the  p-.r..  by  rt-ilumg  our  own  vorih.  and 
reinforcing  our  appeal  for  thi3s<'  who  are 
unsure  01  the  road  to  tollow.  Un..ke  democ- 
racy. Communist  Ideas  laugh  a;  the  ns- 
«ertlon  that  Individual  freedom  I  essentl.^1. 
t:  ,'  ;•  15  t,.-^seuiial.  because  tt  s  irecd  rn 
ik.,ich  enables  man  to  achieve  prc:ress.  But 
these  :i..  v.c.iTiers  claim  to  have  tourd.  in- 
side a  few  years,  the  answer  to  all  problems 
vkbich  have  beset  us  since  the  da  ah  of  his- 
tory They  lo.k  upcu  freedorji  and  in- 
ci:-.  du.^.I  decency  as  an  outmoted  telic  They 
?.o.  rrtedom  is  a  barrier  to  Commv.nlst 
p.i'Vfr  'nd  that  freedom  Ls  something  with 
v.  h;   h    the  masses   ni.ny   not   be  t -us ted 

Yrt,  despite  these  fanatlclsris — despite 
thf>  universal  aggressiveness — cespite  ail 
tr.»  e  things,  thrse  Ideologies  r  >veal  fatal 
wt .iitues.^es  and  nusgivings.  Poi  it  Is  the 
lesson  ol  hist,  ry,  that  la  the  lonj:  run.  free- 
dom IS  strength  and  suppression  ead  ccm- 
^\..>i  n  is  weakr.ess  But  such  ;  fact  also 
means  that  we  «-hruld  be  on  th'f  alert,  for 
the  strength  which  comes  from  freedom 
must  be  understood  and  used  and  lot  abused 
or  we  win  lose  that  freedom.  S  ich  Is  the 
challenge  of  the  twentieth  centary:  That 
v.e  live  our  dally  lives,  conduct  our  com- 
munity life  and  our  local  and  Peleral  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  fashion,  that  ])ecple  w'.il 
see  m  our  way  of  life  the  solutions  to  their 
severest    problems. 

The  central  fact  behind  eoci  illsm  and 
commualsm  Is  that  man  cannot  think  for 
himself,  govern  himself,  or  plan  f  ^r  himself. 
Thi.-^  means  that  power  goes  to  a  selected 
group  of  men.  who  believe  In  ma  is  perfe'*- 
tion.  ,->r  the  power  goes  to  one  ma  i  who  dic- 
tates to  millions  The  people  then  find 
themselves  unable  to  protect  Thenvselv-s 
through  law.  justice,  politics,  and  the  press. 
If  we  use  30  centuries  of  history,  then  power- 
lui  groups  of  Individuals  end  up  ly  confus- 
ion the  Lssue  and  by  losing  toucl.  with  the 
masses.  The  few  leaders  fall  In  their  ap- 
proach to  reality  and  sanity.  Thee  the  grand 
end  comes  for  hla  country  and  unfortunately 
for  a  larse  part  of  the  world.  This  trend 
tixlay  could  lead  to  an  atomic  wrr  and.  be- 
cause of  Ruaalan  tactica.  threat)  ns  to  eu- 
gulf  the  whole  world. 

Prom  the  central  theme  of  cmmunlsm 
h^is  come  a  vaat.  mad  dogma  which  has 
fpread  far  ami  wide,  hrutallKln;  nations. 
undermining  nations  Tlolatlnf  treaties, 
ijiainlng  fanatical  eonverts,  and  .'ontrolllng 
750  COO.OCO   people. 


Born  during  periods  of  eccmomlc  dlatren. 
we  find  their  leaders  largely  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  adventurers  and  malcontenta 
and  social  misfits,  with  the  idea  of  aettlng 
up  an  all-powerful  state  to  control  economic 
activity  and  eliminate  political  choice. 

While  it  would  l?e  a  serious  and  perhape 
fat.il  mlitake  for  the  free  world  to  under- 
ei^tanate  the  strength  and  determination  of 
the  Communists  and  Socialists  within  our 
midst  and  in  other  countries,  particularly 
1  ommunism.  there  is  ample  evidence  ;hat 
.1.:  systems  which  deny  freedom  and  rely 
upi  o.  compulsion  and  suppression  carry 
-.v.'hin  themselves  the  seeds  of  defeat.  It 
V.  u:d  seem  that  If  we  are  able  to  solve  this 
*;-.re:it,  then  the  danger  of  the  atomic  bomb 
.Tiicht  be  converted  Into  an  instrument  for 
the  good  of  man.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ever  decided  to  abandon  their 
freedom  for  some  new  ideology  oflered  them 
by  some  pi.iwerful  dictator,  It  will  not  be  for 
ti.e  lack  of  warning — for  today  America  Is  In 
the  enviable  position  to  study  the  countries 
about  her — where  socialism  and  communism 
huve  taken  over. 

The  I'ree  world  has  two  battles  to  win — the 
one  is  a  social  revolution,  a  revolution  In 
human  relations:  the  other  is  the  atomic 
thre.u — the  two  battles  cannot  be  separated 
frcm  each  other.  It  is  a  world-wide  strug'^tle 
V  1th  ethics  on  one  hand  and  physics  on  the 
otlier.  and  the  decision  will  have  to  be 
rr  ached. 


Tiibate  to  the  Flag  by  Mrs.  Nora  L.  Kearnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

r:    THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  entitled  "What  Price.  Old  Glory," 
by  Mrs.  Nora  L.  Kearns.  wr^e  of  Carroll 
D.  KzARNs,  Representative  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  Twenty- 
eighth  District  of  Pennsylvania.  It  dis- 
cusses the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to 
protect  the  American  flag. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  PaicE,  Old  Glory 
( By  Nora  L.  Kearns ) 

Throughout  history,  the  great  nations 
have  had  laws  to  prevent  the  desecration 
and  mutilation  of  their  Jlags.  The  United 
P'ates,  however,  has  no  such  Federal  law 
applicable  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  record  reveals  that  efforts  to  have 
a  Flag  Act  enacted  into  law.  "To  make  it 
an  oSense  against  the  United  States  to  use 
the  flag  •  •  •  for  advertising  purposes, 
or  to  mutilate,  defile,  or  cast  contempt  upon 
the  flag  of  the  United  States."  have  ma- 
terialized only  to  the  extent  of  having  such 
bills  consigned  to  committees  oi*  the  House 
and  Senate  where  further  action  has  re- 
mained pending — pending  since  December 
18,    1897. 

The  flag  itself  was  bom  amid  the  turbu- 
lent days  of  revolution.  June  14.  17T7.  It 
was  more  than  100  years  later,  however,  oa 
June  14.  1889,  that  a  hitherto  obscure 
teacher-principal  of  a  free  kindergarten  for 
the  pcK>r  decided  to  commemorate  that 
birthday  by  holding  patriotic  exercises.  The 
program  attracted   attention   far   and  wide 


and  marked  the  beglnnliif  of  i^aaeleea  af- 
forta  to  promote  a  popular  awanmeas  to  the 
hlatorical  algnlflcance  of  the  flag:  to  preaenre 
acl  to  perpetuate  the  alma  ideals,  and  prtn- 
ciplea  which  tt  aymbollaea;  and  to  secure  by 
law.  the  protecition  which  is  its  right 

The  day  Itaelf.  June  14.  flrat,  designated 
aa  "Flag  Day"  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
Pennsylvania  In  1883.  haa  generally  come 
to  be  observed  aa  a  holiday,  thoigh  it  exists 
legally  as  such  only  In  Pennsylvania.  The 
thousands  of  inspirational  public  meetinga 
held  on  Flag  Day  each  year  throughout  the 
United  States  are  evidence  of  American  pa- 
triotism and  the  message  of  the  tia^.  upon 
that — her  greatest  day — resounds  anew  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  and  otier  national 
holidays. 

There  does  exist  a  code  of  B*g  etiquette, 
adopted  by  68  patriotic  organ  iJEatlons. 
through  the  auspices  of  the  American  Legion. 
This  code  can  represent  ';he  opinion  of  these 
organizations  only,  however,  and  Is  not  Fed- 
eral law.  The  War  Department  prescribes 
rules  and  regulations  governin  j  the  use  of 
the  flag  for  observance  within  t  le  Army,  but 
again.  It  is  beyond  its  province  to  prescribe 
them  for  civilians. 

The  first  national  flag  bill  wfs  introduce-1 
in  1897  through  the  efforts  of  tie  Daughters 
of  the  .\merlcan  Revolution.  They  have  not 
relaxed  in  their  Operation  Patriotism  and 
In  their  most  recent  Continental  Congress, 
April  1951,  reaffirmed  by  resolu- Ion 

■Whereas  the  flag  of  the  United  States  has 
no  protection  by  Federal  law  agi  in.si  desecra- 
tion and  mutilation;  and 

"Whereas  there  have  been  Introduced 
House  bill  1333  and  Senate  b  11  S.  .555  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  St!  tes  flag  from 
mutilation,  desecration,  and  n  eroenary  ex- 
ploitation, with  penalties  lor  violation  of 
said  laws: 

•Resolved.  That  the  Natk  nal  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  sup- 
port House  bill  1333  and  Senate  bill  553." 

Their  efforts  to  arouse  public  sentiment 
toward  the  passage  of  a  fla^;  bill  have  been 
duplicated  by  hundreds  of  simlarly  minded 
patriotic  societies,  veterans  CTKanlzattons, 
civic  groups,  lodges  and  benevolent  orders, 
and  Individuals.  Representatives  of  foreign 
governments  in  the  United  Stages  have  also, 
understandably,  requested  a  rational  code 
of   flag  etiquette. 

Of  course,  if  such  a  bill  we:e  passed,  no 
longer,  iawfully.  could  business  establish- 
ments use  the  United  States  fl.g  for  adver- 
tising: no  longer,  lawfully,  could  one  muti- 
late the  flag  a.s  an  article  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, deface  it  In  household  decoration,  nor 
consume  It  In  icing,  candy,  or  molds  of 
Ice  cream. 

The  flag  Is  worth  sacrificing  lor.  sufTerlng 
for.  dying  for.  living  for.  When  will  It  be 
worth  legislating  for?  When  will  it  Ixi 
granted  the  protection  by  law  which  other 
nations  from  time  Immemorial  have  given 
their  flags? 

What  price.  Old  Glory.  How  dear,  Old 
Glorv. 


Why  the  Lhrestock  Mea  OpfH>sc  Mr. 
DiSdle's  G>atrol  Profrun 


the  meat  problem  ts  shorti  In  the  fol- 
lowing ofllcial  table: 

Caffic— Wum&er  on  /arms.  Untttd  State*. 
Jan.  1.  18J5-51 
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F.i-mi(^niiw    I',  S,  1  »t't>!irUilrtil  yl  .\Kiiculturr. 

During  World  War  II.  while  the 
housewives  of  the  Nation  were  stand« 
ing  in  line  in  the  markets  to  get  a  piece 
of  meat,  cattle  numbers  were  increased 
from  68.000.000  to  »6 .000  000. 

Livestock  producers  would  have  no 
reason  to  receive  any  special  considei*a- 
tion,  but  they  are  Justified  in  feeling  that 
when  Mr.  DlSalle  limited  the  number  of 
cattle  to  be  killed  he  wa.s  following  the 
same  program  that  caused  so  much  in« 
convenience  to  the  housewives  by  Hen- 
denson-Bowles  and  company. 

Once  more  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  cattle  numbers  during  World 
War  II  increased  by  17.000.000  head  and 
that  following  the  war  large  numbers 
were  diverted  to  Europe,  mostly  to 
Britain. 

We  must  also  keep  m  mind  that  this 
country  hsis  been  on  an  importing  basis 
so  far  as  beef  is  concerned  ever  since 
1913  when  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  waa 
paiwed  curing  the  Wilson  administration. 


Mexican  Wetback  L«b<»r  ia  the  Uutt4 
SUIc* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIM 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  R£PRESENTATIV£B 

Thursday.  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WlscoQsia  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
livestock  men  feel  that  the  administra- 
tion has  not  had  the  right  approach  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW   MEXICO 

■•  IN  THE  SSNAl-E  OF  TUX  UNITED  STATIS 
Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«k 
unanimom  coasent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Is  Ikes  Icy  Glare  at  Exploita- 
tion of  Wetbacks  an  Omen  of  Politics?" 
which  appeared  in  the  Parkersburg  <W. 
Va.  I  News  of  July  8.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio, 
as  follows: 
Is  Ike's  Ict  Ouutc  at  Exflottatiow  of  Wit- 

MACMM   AJt  OMDT  OF  POtmCS? 

Now  tliat  Oen.  Dwl«ht  D,  Ilsenhower, 
amid  all  the  grave  problems  engaging  his 
attention  In  Europe,  has  found  time  to  de- 
plore the  exploitation  of  illefral  Uexlcait  wet- 
back labor  In  the  United  .states,  under  con- 
dittona  little  U  any  better  than  peonage,  wt 
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tupfMM  ttukt  aocner  o%  \%\Mt  Um  bifprts  c;3in- 
mcntAton  vU!  b*  cump*ll«<l  to  take  doUc* 
of  ttila  rcn*lwaDC«  of  colonialism  In  t^• 
SUtH  BoC  far  from  the  lUo  Ormade. 

Bcfon.  In  eflact.  denouncing  such  tnhii- 
naiM  pr»ctl««  u  "nrketfertnf."  0*neral 
KtacnlMW  cltMl  th>e  foUovlug  item  iic  had 
uotlcM!  m  ti»  Hew  York  Times 

"Tb»  rtee  la  Illegal  border  croMlrws  bf 
Mexican  wtbacks  to  •  current  rate  of  m  ~re 
tbaa  1.000,iX>0  case*  a  jear  hac  been  accom> 
panted  by  a  curious  relaxation  in  ethical 
■tandarda  «st«Ddinf  all  tbe  vay  rrom  tbe 
famcr-ezpicrfters  cf  this  ccr.trafcand  labor  to 
tlM  hlgbast  l«T«is  cf  tbc  Fe<leral  Government, 

"Altbough  vetbscks  are  fugitives  from 
lOBtloe.  KHithwestern  cottoo.  citrus,  and 
vafVtabte  p'owers  bare  cc.me  to  the  fixed 
vl»w  that  Mho*  U  notbmg  wrong  in  employ- 
bit  tbem.  barbonng  them,  or  even  in  actively 
ncmltlng  them  acroas  the  International 
bottBdarT'  Further,  they  bave  come  to  feel 
tlwy  have  a  vested  right  in  the  traOc. " 

a  naaMATTc  gcstctz 

If  Ike  at  length  had  determined  to  let  bis 
MOM  b*  pre— nfrt  to  one  of  the  approaching 
PrasktanUal  eonveotlons,  he  cotild  not  have 
Bad*  a  more  dramatic  pcaitleal  gesture  to- 
ward the  wage-workjcrs  of  the  Nation  than 
to  tore  hte  ley  glare  on  the  shocking  wet- 
•nii.  for  the  explottatkui  of  the  illegal 
labor  dtprlvm  native  Amertean  ctti- 
of  work  at  fair  wages,  and  In  gerwral 
to  knrar  the  llrtnc  standartli  of  the 
It  la  a  pertinent  queatlon  to  ask. 
wbether  the  ganaral's  oossmant 
have  political  signlfloanoa?  Ike  Is  not 
glvm  to  BotBg  <M  half-cocked. 

iwtaUa.    the    Senate    of    the    United 

ahame-facadly  It  saema.  a  few 

a  watered-down  confer- 

raport  oo  a  btU  porparttag  to  deal  a  .th 

altuatlon.    A  rcoord  vet*  was 

oci  tba  confcrano*  seport.    Only  a 

Q<  Um  atnatora,  it  seamad.  cared  to  go 


theaa  was  Senator  Dnnns  Chavsi. 
Mndeo.  who  denounced  the  measure 
slave  labor  In  the  United  State* 
our  moral  oorxtem  nation  of 
audi  ecHoBiaimi  m  ofhcr  parts  of  the  world 
aetkma  at  home.    Senator  CB-\vxa 


Praaldest.  I  shall  not  uke  very  much 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  I  think  a 
record  should  be  made,  and  that  the  Axn«rl- 
••■  paopi*  ■hoald  kuow  what  would  be  done 
If  this  eoofvence  report  ahould  be  adopted. 
*7trat.  I  invite  the  attaatlon  of  the  Senate 
to  the  raoord  and  hlatflry  of  the  past  10 
years.  Ow  polttlcal  thinking  and  our  so- 
eallsd  phlloeophy  of  goeemmeot  have  re- 
•ultad  In  huiutrcds  of  thnuwnrts  of  white 
croMM  o««r  Uia  gmeas  of  Aoiancan  bo- s. 
It  was  bopad  that  they  had  not  died  in  vain. 
It  was  hoped  that  they  bad  died  in  an  effort 
%0  (Mil  forward  an  idsa.  We  aermontae 
aU  o«w  Hw  world.  ■mmHih  that  we  are 
for  flra*  paoplas.  and  we  sugfeet  to  the 
tbm  appropriation  of  fands  oat  of 
or  th«  AoMrtean  taipayna  tn 
to  iMlp  ao-oallad  fteffottoa  people,  or 
vko  art  not  doing  vary  wan. 
"H  It  vara  not  for  such  laglalatlon  as  the 
la  DOTT  eallad  vpcm  to  paas,  wa 
the  four-point  program.  If 
o|»pQaed  to  ImpartaUam  and 
tn  aecRV^BlCi.  we  would 
a  polBt  profram.  or  even  need 
about  forgotten  peoptaa. 

I  eoBgratulata  my  good 
B— ator  froii   LouUlana 
[llr.  aUMBMB).    I  thtnk  ba  baa  a  fan  Mil. 
bttt  I,  f or  oaa.  do  not  baUava 
wnax.  U  U  bafpaua  to  Involea 
»  mmmm.    S  prater  tiM  pblloaophy  of  Jef- 
that    ttaa    Oovaramanft 
tt  lor  yaopla  laataad  of  for  doUan. 
t»  Iw  tta  trend  of  the  moment  to 
about  bnaaanlty  and  to  take  advan- 


tage of  an  opportunity  tr  mslte  a  rrr  islv 
dollar.  Then  v»e  talk  abtnic  doinu  ttimfhing 
for  free  people  aU  over  the  wtirlci. 

"Does  tbe  Senate  know  why  there  wn 
backward  people  in  Iran  and  Saudi-Arab. . ' 
It  Is  because  of  ihe  basic  Idea  in  tbr  bi.l 
which  the  Sena:*!  \">  aaK«l  to  a  .pr  .e  •! 
afternoon  Do  Serii.ors  kM-w  '.^hy  f  •  re 
are  atarving  Meiic«;v9?  \\  is  be?  .■■i.-f  *•» 
are  so  auxlotia  t  )  maXe  lii  cents  t  ,i  :  .  '  )r 
Do  %?  mean  what  we  aay '  Ther^  u 
loniaUsm  in  Indorh.na.  m  Ja%a  ti:  d  e.  f- 
wbere.  and  there  are  many  ba<  kwnrl  iienDie 
there.  That  situation  is  fo.stered  hv  'Up 
Isasic  idea  and  pliUosophy  of  the  penr!;;u' 
lef(i8latlon.  because  It  ls  not  b  iscd  ;p  :; 
humanity:  It  is  not  ba.sed  iircn  frc' iii  m 
ab.'.ut  which  we  Vs'  '  b^'a^;,  r.d  about 
which  we  do  bo  little.  It  Is  based  up*  n  pe-- 
mlttln^  a  few  ;.:eople  to  taite  ad'-  i;u.a;:p  f 
someone  who  is  hungry.  That  U  what  it  i-s, 
purely  and  almply. 

"I  Invite  the  attention  of  every  .'*er..r  ^r 
to  the  fact  that  a  seat  in  the  Uniied  Sa'^s 
Senate  is  not  worth  that  kind  i  urn  t;  I 
prefer  to  convey  to  the  American  peipie 
the  idea  that  I  believe  in  those  thir.t?*  which 
made  the  D^-'^larutim  ot  Indepentifnce  p*  s- 
aible.  There  are  probably  thoee  who  do  n  t 
like  what  I  am  saying,  but  I  stiU  s.iy  It. 
FighUng  for  things  which  I  do  not  :ee;  I 
altould  fight  for  la  not  wtrth  a  sea:  m  the 
United  States  Senate. 

"Mr.  President,  only  a  few  years  hark 
some  of  cur  ancestors  left  Europe  or  »'f - 
where  to  come  to  America.  For  what  reasrin? 
In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  sacred 
freedom  of  this  country. 

"Wlthaut    questioning    the    motive-^    of    a 
single  Member  of  this  body.  I  sav  thn;.   ap- 
proval  of    this   bill    is    contrary    to   cemru   n 
American  fair  play  and  decency  " 
HOW  «ECONCii.e  rr' 

In  connection  with  the  above  a'.-.er'i'"n  by 
Senator  Chavkz.  we  can  only  Ir.qul.-e,  H  w 
do  some  Senators  of  the  United  S'ates  who 
approved  this  bill  expect  to  reconcile  ■s'.i.i 
callous  indifference  at  home  wlih  their  pro- 
fessed Indignation  over  ccndUlcus  in  India. 
Indonesia,  China,  Africa,  and  ei.sewh--re  in 
the  worW?  They  cannot  satisfactorily  d.  so. 
in  our  opinion.  And  there  can  be  no  d  ubt 
that  this  lethargy  toward  the  ev:ls  cf  the 
wetttack  peonage  will  be  Interpreted  as  but 
a  new  sign  of  the  moral  decadence  ;  i  the 
Government  !n  Washington  For  aa  ddnun- 
Istratlon  x»hich  profe«ses  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  wage  workers  to  tolerate  suv.h  weibaik 
Immigration,  or  even  supervised  wetbacic 
Immigration  at  substandard  wages  Hlong  tite 
Rio  Grande  and  In  the  Imperial  Valley  while 
depriving  native  Amertcaa  lab<->r  of  jobs,  ct-r- 
tamiy  should  be  listed  In  the  category  of  nut, 
delicate  irony. 

I.N  JUST    TO  om    NATION 

But  the  larger  injury  to  our  Nation  con- 
sists in  the  racial  discrimination,  because 
the  so-called  Indian  pi»oples.  such  as  th"»e 
In  Mexico,  are  descendants,  according  to  tl.e 
leading  anthropoloicists.  tf  M-uig'^luid  races 
that  came  originally  from  China  Ma-.'.ch-.if.n. 
and  Siberia.  Thus  the  United  St;i'fs  .r.pf.irs 
to  have  ailned  its  pollcl»-«  against  t.  e 
colonial  victims  In  Indonesia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  f  '.he 
Phllipplnee,  and  this  only  after  li-x  vmn 
of  tutelage.  And  sadder  even  than  th.-  ;•• 
the  fact  that  some  Senators  of  the  Ur.  •ed 
States,  together  with  the  southwesiern  ,ir;d 
western  exploiters  of  this  Immigrai.t  1  ib  r 
cannot;  sea  what  they  are  doing  to  them.^t■lv^•s 
The  Nation  Is  stlU  paying  a  heavy  pricf  •  ~.'.  ly 
for  ruthless  exploitation  of  solicited  inuvii- 
grant  labor  In  the  1880"*  and  UW)s  fn  m 
southeast  Kurope. 

Our  country  should  tAke  pride  in  being 
tba  champion  of  oppreaaed  peoples  every - 
vbara.  tn  aocordance  with  our  Declaration 
<tf  Indapandence;  but  if  elrcunutancea  In- 
hibit OS  from  doing  that  overseas,  then  at 
least  we  should  refrain  from  givir.g  a  b*iU 
example  at  home. 


Senator  Chavxz  and  thoee  who  associated 
themselves  with  him — including  General 
Eisenhower' — are  «  right  that  it  is  painful 
V)  observe  the  derelictions — the  moral  blind- 
ness, If  you  will — of  those  who  vehemently 
(l<  1  unce  communism,  yet  by  their  actions 
a(l<t  tuel  to  the  flames. 


W'lmam  N.  Oktif 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

CF  nCDlANA 

I-'  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRKSKNTATIVl'S 

Thursday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
to:i:U  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
under  date  of  July  18: 

In  Red-ruled  Czechoslovakia  it  is  a  crime 
tj  be  an  American. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  William  N.  Oatls, 
former  Aasoclated  Press  correspondent  at 
Pr.igue.  Is  In  a  Communist  prison. 

The  other  reason  Is  the  supine  attitude  of 
'  iir  .state  Department. 

The  STa*e  Department  baa  been  dealing 
wirh  hoetlle  Communist  governments  for  8 
years  But  It  stUl  has  not  decided  how  to 
pT^)*ect  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen, 
arjriad  on  legitimate  business,  when  a  Red 
pi;[)pet  regime  gets  nasty. 

Mr  Oatls  was  arrested  on  charges  which 
the  Slate  Department  has  declared  to  be 
faNe— as  they  obviously  were. 

He  was  sentence  to  prison  after  a  trial 
whirh  the  State  Department  ha*  branded  a 
travesty  on  Justice. 

This  outrage  never  would  have  been  per- 
petrated if  the  Czech  conunissara  had  not 
betn  i;lven  good  reason  to  believe  they  could 
get  away  with  It. 

They  had  seen  how  the  State  Department 
reacted  when  Moscow's  stooges  in  Hungary 
threw  an  American  businessman,  Robert 
Vogeler,  into  Jail. 

Mr.  Vogeler's  only  crime  also  was  thst  he 
w£cs  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  he 
st.iyed  in  a  cell  for  17  months  while  the 
State  Department  made  futile  protests,  and 
he  got  out  only  when  it  finally  paid  a  heavy 
ruijom. 

Once  yield  to  blackmail  and  other  black- 
mailers are  encouraged. 

Our  Government  was  not  always  so  In- 
etTecilve 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President, 
the  nnhts  of  Americans  abroad  were  treated 
wuh  respect.  He  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
made  it  plain  that  such  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected— and  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  not  be  pushed  around. 

But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  John  Hay  to  Dean 
Acheson. 

An  ofiicial  who  Is  soft  In  dealing  with  Reds 
in  his  own  E>epartment  cannot  t>e  expected  to 
get   tough   with  arrogant  Red  guveriuneuts. 


Pan 

EXTENSION  OF  RiS^ARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Krw  jxasrr 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RSPRXSXNTATIVBS 

Thursdav.  July  19,  1951 

Mr.    SIEMINSKI.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
anonymous  lines  below  are  said  to  huvo 


been  discovered  scribbled  upon  the  walls 
of  a  hospital  room  next  to  a  bed  where 
a  sufferer  from  an  Incurable  disease  had 
lam.  I  thought  they  might  be  of  solace 
to  some  in  the  days  ahead: 

Pain 

The  cry  ot  man's  anguish  went  up  to  God, 

'Lord,  take  away  pain! 
The   shadow  that  darkens   the  world  Thou 
ha£t  made: 
The  close  colling  chain 
That   strangles   the   heart;    the  burden  that 
weighs 
On  the  wings  that  would  soar — 
Lord,  take  away  pain  from  the  world  Thou 
hast  made 
Tliat  It  love  Thee  the  more!" 

Then  answered  the  Lord  to  the  cry  of  the 
world, 
"Shall  I  take  away  pain. 
And  with  It  the  power  of  the  soul  to  endure. 

M.ide  strong  by  the  strain'' 
Shall  I  take  away  pity  that  knits  heart  to 
heart. 
And  sacrifice  high? 
Will  ye  lose  ail  your  heroes  that  lift  from  the 
fl,re 
White  brows  to  the  sky? 
Bhall  I  take  away  love  that  redeems  with  a 
price. 
And  smiles  with  its  loss? 
Can   ye  spare   from   your  lives   that   wotild 
cling  unto  mine 
The  Christ  on  his  cross?" 


RefntatioB  of  Ckarfes  of  Maf aaae  of 
Bnildinf  Ref  arding  Hootiag  Permitt  at 
SaTannali  RiTcr  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

or  SOUTH   CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
noted  in  the  Columbia  State,  a  daily 
paper  in  South  Carolina,  that  an  un- 
warranted attack  lias  been  made  on  the 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  for 
South  Carolina.  Hon.  H.  E.  Bailey,  by 
the  Magazine  of  Building  which  I  under- 
stand is  published  by  Time,  Inc. 

To  my  knowledge  numerous  commit- 
ments for  building  dwellings  and  apart- 
ments have  been  issued  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  office  in  Colum- 
bia. S.  C.  Daily,  holders  of  these  com- 
mitments have  been  calling  and  writing 
my  ofBce  asking  how  they  can  get  these 
commitments  financed  As  everyone 
knows,  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion mortgage  market  has  dried  up  and 
until  some  provision  can  be  made  to 
attract  mortgage  investoijs  into  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  market. 
adequate  housing  cannot  be  financed  in 
the  critical  areas.  Numbers  of  indi- 
>-iduals  are  putting  their  own  savings 
mio  construction  work  in  the  area  of  the 
Savannah  River  project  in  an  effort  to 
relieve  the  tremendous  demand  lor  hous- 
ing in  that  area.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
Congress  will  soon  pass  tbe  housing  aiui 
facilities  Mil  which  will  be  an  aid  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  housiiig  in  the 
critical  defense  areas.  I  beg  to  list  be- 
low a  statement  by  Hon.  H.  E.  BaUey, 


Federal  Housii^  Administration  Direc- 
tor for  South  Carolina,  in  refutation  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  Magazine  of 
Building,  as  follows: 
FHA  Satb  Moktcaox  Ftrfm  Dkabth  Deiatino 

A£C    BUTLOINC 

The  South  Carolina  director  of  the  Federal 
Hoaiing  Administration  yesterday  tacked  a 
label  of  "bosh"  to  charges  that  out-of-State 
builders  are  unable  to  get  commitments  from 
the  FHA  office  in  Columbia  for  the  hou."«lng 
program  in  the  AEC's  Savannah  River  plant, 
and  an  attack  on  AEC  area  housing  by  a 
building   magazine. 

H.  E  Bailey.  State  director  of  the  FHA. 
.said  "shortage  of  mortgage  funds.  '  is  tl»e 
hitch  to  the  building  program. 

'We  have  issued  In  Aiken,  Barnwellj^'and 
Allendale  Counties  commitmer>tS  -tcr  721 
living  units.  approxlmatelyf  t5.000.000. 
These  mortgages  have  not  l>eeo  sold,  and 
therefore  construction  cannot  Begin."  Mr. 
Bailey  said. 

Tlie  Augusta  Chronicle  said  in  lu  July  4 
edition  that  it  had  learned  "that  a  number 
of  out-of-State  builders"  have  complained 
bitterly  to  the  AEC  that  they  have  be*n  un- 
able to  get  commitments  from  the  FHA  oEllce 
in  Columbia." 

"Shortage  of  funds  is  no  local  matter."  Mr. 
Bailey  said.  "It  is  nationwide.  In  South 
Carolina  today  we  have  between  ten  and 
eleven  million  dollars  in  outstanding  com- 
mitments upon  which  the  builders  are  un- 
able to  borrow  money."  he  said. 

The  Magazine  of  Building,  published  by 
Time,  Inc.,  will  say  in  its  July  issue,  accord- 
ing to  the  Associated  Press,  that  "some  peo- 
ple were  less  interested  in  getting  housing 
built  for  the  AEC's  1900,000.000  H-bomb 
plant  than  in  getting  housing  construction 
»afely  In  the  hands  of  good  local  Democrats." 
Mr.  Bailey  said.  In  explainmg  that  the  tie- 
up  in  building  is  not  confined  to  the  AEC 
plant,  "a  commitment  issued  for  500  units 
at  Shaw  Field.  Stimter.  has  not  been  sold 
and  therefore  construction  cannot  begin. 
A  commitment  for  85  units  at  Parrls  island 
has  been  issued  to  a  New  York  builder.  The 
mortgage  has  not  been  sold  and  therefore 
construction  cannot  Ijegin." 

"FHA  does  not  lend  any  money."  Mr. 
Bailey  explained.  "The  commitments  ara 
converted  into  mortgages  and  these  mort- 
gages after  insurance  by  the  FHA  are  sold 
to  long-term  holders  or  buyers  of  mortgages. 
in  what  Is  known  in  the  trade  as  a  take-out. 
Each  operative  buUder  employs  his  own  per- 
sonnel." 

"The  same  housing  condition  that  prevails 
in  the  South  Carolina  H-bomb  area  prevails 
in  Paducah.  Ky..  and  other  areas  where  there 
are  defense  activities,"  Mr.  Bailey  said. 

"Since  Decemt)er  1.  I  have  talked  to  be- 
tween 800  and  1.000  builders.  All  of  them, 
with  tLe  exception  of  a  lew  local  builders, 
have  been  waiting  on  the  passage  of  the 
defense  bousing  biU.  which,  as  yet.  has  not 
passed   the   Congress." 


Tkc  St  Lawrcace  Skiadig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PCNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH>RKSE?rrATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newq?apers  of  the  country  are  s^tiil  com- 
menting on  a  Junket  recently  made  by 
a  delegation  of  Congressmen  frtnn  tbe 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
connection  with  tbe  proposed  construc- 


tion of  the  most  expensive  boondoggling 
economic  monstrosity  ever  conceived — 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Every  Member  cf  the  House  should 
read  the  following  editorial  taken  from 
the  June  22,  1951.  issue  of  tl^ie  Mobile 
<Ala.)   Register: 

St.  LAwtKiirci;  SHrNvm  \ 

It  is  common  knowledge  by  now.  we  pre- 
sume, that  a  delegation  of  Congress  men  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  went 
on  a  Junket  recently  to  make  a  so-called 
inspection  of  the  so-called  St.  Lawxence  sea- 
way project  route 

The  Congressmen  In  question  could  not 
resist  Junketing  al>out  the  country  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers,  even  though 
vast  volumes  of  almost  everything  imagina- 
ble concerning  the  so-cal'ed  seaway  project 
were  available  to  them  right  in  Washlnglon. 
D  C.  thl.s  great  record  having  resulted  from 
years  and  years  of  investigations,  studies. 
surveys  and   hearings. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Junket  by  Members 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee.  Rep- 
resentative jAMis  E.  Vaw  Zajtot,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. wh<i  has  been  vigorously  pointing  out 
the  fallacy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  was 
attracted  by  a  conference  arranged  at  Omaha. 
Nebr 

This,  be  noted  In  remarks  on  tbe  floor  of 
the  Hou-ie.  wi-s  the  Flrtt  Governors'  Con- 
ference of  Inland  America. 

What  impressed  Congressman  Va:«  Zandt 
most,  however,  was  not  the  conlerence  but 
the  pro-Si.   Lawrence  flavor  he  saw  in  It. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  he  commented. 
"that  no  one  has  been  invited  to  the  gov- 
ernors' conference  unless  he  favors  the  St. 
LawTence  project  " 

If  anybody  wanted  to  pitch  a  party  In 
Omaha  to  whoop  it  up  for  the  proposed 
white  elephant  so-called  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, they  had  a  perfect  right  to  dc  It,  so  far 
as  we  know.  But  il  the  purpose  was  to 
propagandize  for  the  project,  why  call  It  a 
governors'  conference  instead  ol  a  St.  Law- 
rence propaganda  party? 


Tlic  Case  of  Dr.  UwMti  U.  Coadoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  uxiKOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATrVBS 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  special  attention  to  my  letter  of  July 
18.  1951,  addressed  to  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer,  in  which 
I  have  requested  that  the  case  of  Dr. 
Edward  U.  Condon  be  reconsidered  by 
the  Department's  loyalty  board  In  view 
of  the  recent  Presidential  directive  re- 
vising procedures  liefore  the  board.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

Hon    C-UAMLxa  Sawtze. 

Secretarf  of  Commerce.  Department  of 
Commerce,   Washtngton.  D.  C. 

Ccax  Ms.  Sawtui:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
note  that  a  recent  directive  was  Issued  by 
the  President  revising  procedtires  before  the 
Loyalty  Review  Bonrd  and  understand  now 
that  a  check  may  be  made  on  Pederal  em- 
ployees who  are  not  good  security  risks. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Cmimlttee  tm 
Vn-American  Activities,  cf  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  been  making  an  Investlgatloa 
Into  the  security  risk  of  a  number  of  Oor- 
emment  ecaployecs.  Including  Dr  Edward  O. 
Condon.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
wbich  Is  under  your  Ospartment. 
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Tti*  BofHortb;*  Ric«A»  B  Vut.  who 
a  TiHi****^  o(  tb»  Ua-Ascncan  ArUTm«s 
C^rumltt**  In  the  Bk(IiUetii  Con^raw  c*f- 
riad  on  coa*  of  tb«  utvactigaucD  oi  Dr 
Ccndoii  and  on  April  23  last.  pr«p*rcd  a 
statctocnt  which  Ir.cl'Jdes  much  of  the  m- 
fc>n»atlon  pMsiin**!  in  Th#  InTTJtlgBtlon  mid 
hesxlnfrs  h«  co:-;ri.;-Ml  1  am  encic^Jnf  >i*r»- 
wiifc.  fOT  T  lur  mJomiattoa.  a  irprint  of  the 
stattTBeut  Mr   Va^  niad« 

In  addition  ic  th*  ma!.«riAl  ccntained  In 
ihii  itatemani.  I  am  satlafied  that  other 
nia'.»rlal  Ln  \ht  ftJe*  oi  the  Cn-Amerlc.m 
Activliiea  Conuiiuje*  cuuid  b<  made  a'.&U- 
able  to  the  Department's  ioyaity  bOHTd 
»hould  aa  lnT««t,4»ii.in  by  thai  board  b« 
uBd*n&kta. 

I  It«l  atroagly  that  i-ach  a  rencwEed  and 
able  actentlst  aa  Dr  Coudun:  who  has  access 
to  all  of  our  atoniic  and  highly  classified 
miiltarr  Inlormatlou.  should  have  his  al- 
leged aaBOcUucos  with  known  Soviet  agents 
thoroushlT  explored. 

1  reapectfulJT   req-J***   'J^*-  1^'^  Depart- 
ment  coai-lder    thia   matter    sericusyj    with 
the  view  of  brin^icg  the  Inlormatlon  tc  the 
attention  of  yatir  loyalty  board. 
Stnc«rel7  yours, 

Babcld  H.  Vkidz. 
Member  o/  Cong'tis. 


Vkikc  UitradiM  C«i>«,  Dntrict  9i 
C«inbUSckooU 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  jTABaMi 

III  THE  BOXJSE  OF  BSPBBSKNTATlVffi 

Thundcy.  July  19.  19S1 

Ifr.  I03SES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  SpeaJter. 
undtr  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu.  I 
would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fine  service 
renderad  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
tbe  Vlatting  Insiniction  Cor];>s  of  the 
PubMe  Schools.  This  profirara  has  a 
vroup  of  teachers  who  provide  education 
to  tlM  home  bound  and  hospitalized 
children.  Children  are  eligible  who  are 
expected  to  be  out  of  school  for  two  or 
more  montha  because  of  some  prolonged 
lUneas  or  physical  dlaabUily  They  are 
taifht  from  the  first  rrade  through 
etnkir  hJ«h  school  During  the  13  years 
of  It*  existence,  the  Visiting  Instruction 
taught  Ofver  3300  children 
the  skillful  and  uxMierstand- 
of  the  teachers  a  renewed 
t  in  M9  is  «ich  year  brought  to  the 
of  poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever, 
mpbrttla.  serfous  accidents,  as  well  as 
with  epOepay.  oeretiral  palsy  and 
others.  The  majority  of  young - 
are  able  to  return  to  regular  school 
after  being  on  the  program  for  1  year. 
There  are  some  who  reoeiTe  this  type  of 
•chool  for  3  OT  3  years  and  eventually  en- 
ter rernlwr  daaaea.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  child  who  Is  not  physically  able  to  do 
thttaadhisQOlyKhoolU  the  VIC.  Bach 
abiM  hit  the  satisfaction  and  oppor- 
%mM9  «l  protrenlng  in  his  school  work 
WMMWilm  to  hi*  ability  and  chroaolofrlcal 
■•■  and  does  not  ftxMl  himself  emisai- 
lif  httm  •  fr»de  misfit  upon  re- 
toaehooL 
pvlod  of  cooHtleaceQce  has  be- 
tmr  Mkd  fttH  of  as  many  noixaal 
MM  the  ehUd's  physical  om- 


ditlon  permtu.  He  covers  the  th'ee  Rs 
as  well  ««  develops  hobbies  and  priiects 
amund  his  interests  He  develops  quali- 
ties of  stif-rrliance.  Independence  of 
thought  and  acucn  which  he  frequently 
carries  «i*h  him  long  after  he  U\>.r.-  tl.e 
special  program. 

Regular  graduation  exercises  are  held 
with  the  Board  cf  Educiition  award'.nc 
diplomat  to  the  pupil?  of  the  Vt^iUn*^ 
Instruction  Corps  v.ho  matr-.culaU'  frDin 
junior  or  senior  hi{;h  school. 

The  foUi.^A'in.;  lettei  to  the  etuto;  .:»  li.e 
Washington  Past  of  June  16.  1951,  ^h(v.vs 
the  xrateful  reaction  of  one  of  the  m;.:iv 
pa.''eni.s  whose  children  have  be»'n  en- 
rolled Sn  thi."?  e.xcellent  p'-OTram 

Oa.\TrTt-t.    PARI  NT 

On  jMne  11  there  er«diiHte<1  fr-^r.  1';r1  t 
hit-  sch'-»'I  thf  sn-..: :if-t  f!.!-~  '■''  ch'A'^n 
li:  the  nty.  Our  son  w»»  one  f  fhf  sit  b"v- 
and  girls  ir  this  iir'^^jp  c'">rTipIe'.tT',>?  a  .■•■iir'^p 
cl  study  ur.der  ?^e  jnpervtpton  ^f  Mi"?  Ber- 
tha E  Taylor.  Mr«  Be«i?lP  W  CrHrr.pr  ar.-i 
I'n  r.lrabeth  M  0-^(i.Tna,n  The  tp;. -.v,.r« 
wjrk:nft  ur-dT  ':.eni  c..;:-.pri.'e  •h«>  Vl«!tlfg 
Instruction  O-rp?,  Throu^Ji  the  r'^lumr''  •  :' 
this  paper,  rrnty  ^  taic'*  thi«   rpp  rtunry   '-i 


puhilc'.T  expres.'s 


:ade  to  *hv  th-ivp. 


named  worrrn  and  '->  Mrs  .Mys  M'^C;;'.'  -i^h. 
Mm.  Esther  GUlesp'.-  ar.d  the  .irt  re;i.-her, 
M:  s  W.if.o  who  made  yesrcrd?.;:  p.^ssltle 

There  has  been  so  mu'-h  advers*"  crif.rl-m 
of  teacher?  ?.r;d  ed"jc^tl;?nnl  fticUi'irs  •\r,d 
corrlcala  th.it  I  rann;t  bi:t  pay  th'..-  tr.hi:'e 
to  this  group  wh3  literally  ha-'c  r.c  heen 
stepped  by  ra'.n  or  «ncw  to  th**  crnpletl^n 
of  their  work.  The  sj-mp^thy  ar.d  unl^r- 
standlng,  the  determination  X'?  help  pRch 
cf  these  phy^icaMy  handlcp.pped  chlldre!i  df»- 
velop  to  the  utmost  those  quall'le.s  ^f.h 
which  he  was  hern  resulted  yesterclAy  l:.  a 
group  cf  children,  so  well  poised,  so  'j -.»■., yni'. 
In  spirit,  so  confident  In  the  futur?  dt-v.'i'e 
their  experiences  of  the  past  that  In:  sr.:e 
all  of  us  present  ft-lt  a  ll'lle  ashjinf-U  of  -ur 
own  fears 

Thu  13  i  grcup  of  teachers  little  kiivw.i 
to  the  general  puhllc.  beoau^^e.  :jr*u.:atc:y, 
few  parents  need  their  aervicts  T;-  C'^se  .A 
us  who  know  the  corps  there  ha«  cjti.'  ".lie 
realization  that  the  very  existence  if  a;U 
group  is  posi^lfcle  only  beciiUae  u'  jur  .Anit:;- 
caa  phlloeophy  of  U'e 

Hannah  Etc.nz  B.^;:oTti;. 

W.^HmcTON. 


Jersey  Joe  Walcott,  Example  of  a  Fine 
Americaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ur   NIW    JlRbMX 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuriday  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaki-r.  thank  :  to 
Arnold  Ra]rmond  Cream,  the  hi«h(  st 
prize  of  the  boxing  world,  the  heavy- 
weight champloaship  has  come  to  rf  t 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott,  as  he  Is  more  affectionately  and 
popularly  knon-n.  Is  truly  a  great  cham- 
pion. And  the  residents  of  our  Gurdeu 
State  can  well  be  proud  of  him  as  such. 
But  there  Is  something  even  more  basio 
for  which  New  Jersey  can  take  pride 
in  Jersey  Joe:  it  is  the  fine  quality  and 
iterllng  eharacler  of  the  man  which 


stamps  him  as  truly  a  fine  American. 
He  displayed  this  last  night,  when  in  a 
dramatic  contest  and  classed  as  the 
underdoii.  he  won  the  champion.ship 
cuAH  from  Eziard  Charles.  In  this 
momrnt  of  his  creat  triumph.  Jersey  Joe 
riid  not  forget  to  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
G  <1  In  .simple,  moving,  but  eloquent 
I.ineuak'e  and  with  a  sincere  s^iise  of 
1  iniwi'v  he  expressed  the  thoutrht  that, 
:.  rn.i'ier  how  many  times  you  lo."ie.  if 
you  have  Ood  on  your  side,  you  will  come 
out  a  winner  in  the  end.  This  lesson 
in  simple  faith  i.s  one  which  should  be 
in<:plnnc  to  the  youth  of  America  and 
,,.  .Amr-ican.s  legardless  of  color,  race, 
or  creed 

Jer.scy  Joe  believes  in  translating  his 
words  int  ^  action.  So  it  was  that  he 
also  expressed  the  desire  to  be  able  to 
cievote  more  of  his  tune  to  teaching 
vounRsiers  at  Sunday-school  classes 
tluit  fash  m  God  is  necessary  to  our  way 
of  livmc. 

Yes.  Mr  Speaker  faith  Is  necessary  in 
'ht  >e  troublesome  tunes  when  we  are 
hauling  the  forces  of  the  faithless  and 
tiie  EodI^'s.s  who  seek  to  enslave  the 
world.  But  if  all  of  us  remember  the 
=  .mple  words  of  Jersey  Joe — that  if 
y  u  have  faith  in  God — no  matter  how- 
many  times  you  lose,  you  will  come  out  a 
'A  inner  in  the  end.  then  we  know  that  we 
'All!  ultimately  triumph. 

I  wish  to  salute  a  great  champion,  a 
fine  man.  a  great  American — Jersey  Joe 
Walcott. 
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Foreifv  Economic  Ai<l 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
interest  of  obtaining  the  advantaRe  of 
the  thinking  of  persons  in  various  nelds 
of  activity  on  the  question  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid.  which  now  is  being  considered 
tv  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
I  have  obtained  comments  from  .scores  of 
persons  on  House  Resolution  3798.  which 
I  introduced  to  create  a  Commission  on 
Aid  to  Underdeveloped  Areas. 

Piom  time  to  time  I  have  included  the 
comments  of  various  persons  in  the  Rec- 
QHD  in  order  that  the  Congress  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  this 
important  subject. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  now  include  several  more 
of  the^e  very  excellent  expressions  of 
Viewpoint 

Thi   AunUCAN   POLmCAL 

ScnKCt  RaviEw, 

Orr  :CK  ur   THX  klANAGINC   ECiiOR, 

DvKE  UNivcaaiTT. 
Durham,  S.  C .  /un:  2,  1951. 
Hjh    George  Miadik, 

Wouse  of  JtejjresfntatiV'ea, 

Washington.  D  C. 
DvAa  RrmcaxifTATTTK  Mtaon:  I  raa  pleased 
to  receive  •  day  or  two  ago.  you  letter  of 
May  17  and  the  encioaed  extracts  of  your 
speech  from  the  Congihs'onal  Rs  oao.  X 
have  dlacuaaed  the  pn3i;uial  whicii  yuu  Oiade 


I 


with  certain  of  my  coUeaguei  and  we  were 
favorably  impresaed  with  the  details  of  your 
plan. 

If  your  bill  should  be  passed.  I  would  be 
mo.'it  happy  to  malte  one  or  two  suggestions 
regarding  membership  of  technical  person- 
nel on  It.  I  particularly  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican Pfjiitical  Science  Ass'jclation  has  some 
members  who  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
such  a  Cummlsslon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Taylob  Colx. 


Frie.nds  Miietinc  or  Washington, 

Wa.itiinglun.  D.  C  .  June   5,   1951. 
Tlie  Honorable  GEf>SGi  Meader. 
Hou^e   Office  Building. 

Washington,  D    C. 

Dear  Mr  Meacer:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  29.  enclosing  a  reprint  of  the  state- 
ment which  yuu  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when  you  Introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  CommLSijion  on  Aid  to  Underdeveloped 
Areas. 

I  wi.sh  to  commend  you  on  the  bill  which 
yuu  have  introduced  and  on  ihe  statement 
which  you  made  supporting  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  plan  oflers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  real  statesmanship  In  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  at  a  highly  constructive  level. 

The  idea  of  bipartiaaiiBhlp  in  the  Commis- 
sion which  you  propose  la  a  good  one,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  that  similar  idea  extended 
to  insure  that  aid  would  be  given  to  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  without  regard 
to  political  considerations.  I  am  aware  that 
It  may  be  more  diffictiit  to  secure  approval 
for  such  a  program,  if  the  aid  offered  by  our 
Government  Is  free  of  political  attachments, 
b^t  it  will  fall  In  Its  humanitarian  and  con- 
structive purpose  unless  it  can  be  offered 
freely  to  ail  areas  where  there  is  need. 
Sincerely  yourf, 

Ueriiert  M.  Hadiet. 

Meeting  Secretary. 


Nash-Kelvinatob  Corp.. 

Detroit,  June  28,  1951. 
Hon    George  Meaoek. 

Congressional  Office  Building, 

Wa.'ihington.  D  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Me.adeb:  We  believe 
that  prior  to  taking  any  tangible  steps  for 
the  implementation  of  the  point  4  program. 
Congress  should  pass  the  Meader  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion 10  Investigate  and  report  on  ways  and 
means  to  remove  barriers  to  overseas  prtvii:e 
Investments. 

By  Increasing  foreign  investments  on  a 
business  basis  with  appropriate  guaranties 
ai!hinst  expropriation  and  with  assurance  cf 
conversion  into  dollars  of  annual  returns 
en  such  Investments,  the  American  ta-xpayers 
mii;ht  well  be  relieved  of  a  heavy  financial 
'burden  inherent  in  the  government-to- 
government  formula  of  foreign  aid. 

We  congratulate  you  for  your  constructive 
contribution  to  the  point  4  program  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Meader  bill. 

Our  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  secur- 
ing passable  of  your  prupo&ul. 
Sincerely  yours. 

C   W    Wetand 
Executive  Asmtant. 

The  DETRorr  Edxson  Cc  . 
Def'-oit.  .Xtich  ,  July  10.  1951. 
Hon.  George  Me.adeb. 

Hvii;e  of  Rcprtsentatiies. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Me.voex:  I  was  very  happy  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  your  speech  on  American 
foreign  pjolicy  which  Mr.  EKirbtn  was  kind 
enoxi^h  to  give  me.  I  note  with  particular 
Interest  the  poaitlve  and  concrete  approach 
that  you  have  taken  to  the  problems  of  over- 
seas development.  Particularly  out.standirg 
is  the  etlon  which  you  have  exerted  to  place 


emphasis  on  the  part  of  private  enterpriaes  in 
implementing  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
economic  policy.  The  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce has  given  considerable  publicity  on  the 
major  developments  many  ftrma  have  a. ready 
made  in  eipandlng  their  overseas  manufac- 
turing facilities.  However,  our  ability  here 
in  the  United  States  to  do  the  Job  can  best 
be  shown  by  inteUigent  and  positive  action. 
Let  me  compliment  you  for  the  wonderful 
progress  that  you  have  made  In  thLs  direction 
and  in  furthering  those  outstanding  objec- 
tives of  your  thinking. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  A   Compton 


Internattonai,  Business 

Machines  Corp 
AVu-  York   N.  Y  ,  July  12.  1951. 
The  Honorable  George  Me.ader, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Wiish'.ngtar,,   D    C 
Dear    Mr     Meader     In    Mr.    Watson's    ab- 
sence.   I    am    v.ritlng    to    acknowledge    and 
thank  you  for  yi'uir  letter  enrlostng  a  reprUit 
of  your  statement  of  April  23  In  Congress. 
Introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  Commlsalon  on 
Aid  to  Underdeveloped  Areas. 

You  have  presented  a  very  compreheu-'ive 
program  for  eliminating  the  barriers  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  I  am 
sure  that  this  Interesting  approach  to  the 
point  4  program  would  comprise  an  effec- 
tive means  for  comtiating  the  Influence  of 
communism  by  Improving  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  peoples  of  these 
areas.  You  are  to  Ije  congratulated  on  ycur 
efforts  and  I  wish  you  continued  success  in 
all    your   endeavors. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Geobce  L   Ridcewat, 
Director  of  Economic  Research. 


McGRAw-Kn.L  Publishing  Co    Inc 

New  York.  N.  Y  ,  May  31.  1951. 
Congressman  George  Meader. 

Congreiiy  of  the  United  States, 
Hoii^e  of  Repre.ientatiies, 
Washington,  D    C. 
Dear  Congressman  Meader:   Thank  you  for 
sending   mie  a  copy   of  your   speech   In   the 
House  on  -April  23.  chilling  for  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  on  Aid  to  Underdeveloped 
Areas. 

It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  important  that 
the  point  4  program  now  getting  under 
way  should  have  foKUsed  upon  it  some  in- 
tense thinking.  Point  4  over  the  years  could 
become  as  big  and  persuasive  as  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  It  makes  sense  that  we  Icnow 
what  direction  it  is  taking  in  its  infancy, 
and  we  should  certainly  insist,  as  you  point 
out.  that  these  overseas  programs  be  keyed 
to  private  initiative,  .iot  to  paternalistic  t'ov- 
erument.  operating  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Cordially  yotirs. 

Kl.l  lOTT  V    Bitx. 


Y.At.E  Untvtr-sitt  School  or  Law, 
Neu-  Haven    Conn  .  June  19,  1951. 
The  Honorable  George  Meader. 
House   of    Reprc^entatires. 

Wa.ihington.  D    C. 
De.ar  Mr.  Meader     I  ^^ant  to  congratula'e 
you  on  taking  the  tnltlarlve  In  In'roducing 
a  bill  to  create  a  commission  on  aid  ic  un- 
derdeveloped   areas, 

I  think  the  time  is  more  than  ripe  to 
bring  all  of  our  experience  to  bear  on  this 
problem. 

By  giving  aid  to  underdevelcped  areas.  1 
am  sure  you  are  right  in  foreseeing  that  we 
can  make  an  effective  demonstration  of  our 
basic  policy  objectives,  and  show  In  a  con- 
structive way  wliat  we  can  offer  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Harold  D.  Lasswell. 


Tki  UNiviRiirrT  or  the  Statx 

or  Niw  "ORK. 
The  STAn  Edocatiob  Depaitment. 

Albany,  ./urw  i.  1951. 
Hon    George  Meader, 

House  0/  Represent atues. 

Wa-ihtngto^.  D    C 

DEAR     CONGRES.SMAN     MlADIR        I     bai,J»     hiul 

tile  pleasur*  of  reading  your  sf>e<?ch  m  the 
Congressional  RfccRo  on'  April  23,  li*51.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  Government  hM  al- 
ready been  following  an  afflrmatlve  fureiBn 
policy  through  Us  (xjlnt  4  program.  whv:h  la 
designed  to  affect  favorably  the  iong-rftii;;e 
Interest  of  the  United  States  through  te-nch- 
Ing  other  people  how  to  help  themselves  I 
grant  that  the  prc-giam  Is  to  be  carried  out 
through  Federal  Junds  under  tlie  leadership 
chiefly  of  the  Department  of  Sute.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  teaching  people  how  to  use  n;a- 
chlnery,  how  to  Induxinallzt  their  own 
economies  Is  In  ll-self  an  excellent  program 
It  w!ll  help  to  ral!>e  the  standard  of  living, 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  subversive  groujia 
In  the  countries  concerned  and  tncrease  the 
trade  of  tho&e  countrlea  with  ours^lvei, 

Yuu  see  I  am  entirely  In  accord  with  the 
point  4  program  as  I  understand  It. 

I  am  equally  m  accord  with  the  prop<»sals 
which  make  for  a  dynamic  policy  which 
makes  It  possible  far  private  capital  In  this 
country  to  undertake  long-range  economic 
programs  in  those  countries  where  raising 
the  standard  of  living  will  have  aubstan- 
tlally  the  same  effect  as  the  point  4  pro,iram 
is  designed  to  secure.  The  advant&ge  ot 
Euch  a  program  is  that  it  will  obviously  in- 
crease  the  opportunities  lor  tn*'esimeni  and 
trade  abroad,  secure  ihe  Interest  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  development  of  their  own 
economies.  I  trust,  on  a  private  eiiterpri»« 
h&si£  At  any  rate,  it  should  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  development  ol  cartel 
controls  and  of  Government  bargaln'ng. 
both  of  which  are  so  restrictive  of  interna- 
tional trade, 

I  am  frankly  in  fevor  of  your  protKwal  and 
trvi.st  that  a  commission  on  aid  to  under- 
developed areas  may  be  established  and  that 
the  findings  will  be  such  that  they  can  be 
put  into  effect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A13E17  B.  Coret. 

UNivDisrrr  or  Michigan, 

Department  or  Polttical  Science. 

Ann  Arbor. 
The  Honorable  George  Mhader 
House  cf   Repreienlativrs. 

Washmgion,  D.  C. 
Dear  George:  I  have  found  the  time  to 
look  over  your  address  on  foreign  p.:,ltcv 
somewhat  more  carefully  and  I  congratu- 
late you  on  a  very  careful  presentatic:-. ,  log- 
ically and  clearly  done,  I  believe  you  have 
convinced  rne  that  we  need  a  comn>L«ii»iun 
similar  to  the  one  you  prop<Jse,  While  1 
was  reading  yuur  speech.  I  wa»  called  from 
Washington  and  asked  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  E.ipe.adltures  which 
Is  having  hearings  on  the  Hoover  Comnr.Ui- 
slon  proposal  to  study  this  question  I  think 
therefore  there  la  considerable  interest  In 
the  matter  and  maytw  we  can  get.  some- 
where with  a  good  proposvai,  I  doai  ha'. e 
the  time  now  to  go  over  all  of  the  details 
of  your  bia  In  this  letter,  but  on  the  prin- 
cipal point  I  am.  I  believe,  now  convinced 
that  we  need  a  study  independent  o!  the 
agencies  now  handling  overseas  aflalrt  al- 
though their  particlpa,lion  and  tejstlmocy 
would,  of  course,  be  essental.  I  am  a  little 
wonl'.»d  that  we  cov.ld  not  get  a  commis- 
sion  of  high  calloer  aud  between  ourj.elve*. 
I  WAS  never  very  enthusiastic  about  the  con- 
gressional contingent  on  the  Ht)cver  Com- 
miEslon.  With  the  exception  of  Claxcmcs 
Brown,  who  worlted  h.aid  and  consclen- 
tiouiiiy.  the  others  weie  j're'tv  nnich  a  total 
los^.     The    wurk    uij    anv    cjc, .    c.  .r.mia«ioii. 
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If  It  »»  to  b*  dent.  wiW  b»  6ot>*  bt  prblic 
mtrnXmn  »nd  any  prettlpr   wajcn   utachM 
to  tb«lr  r«cominerwl«t»otia  n«T«8«rl)T  »n*»* 
irom  th*  qtm!tTy  of  t»»  m*niJ3e«hip 
Corrtiaily   Tcura, 

JAXCS  K    PcaiocK. 

Yau  rsmxjiiTT  Law  School. 
J^few  H«--('-i   Coxn  .  Jill*  J  J,  ii-il. 
Boa.  Or'^wrr  M»i:'.i» 

Confrt*!  01  the  l'n.:ed  Stain, 

Wmikinfton.  D.  C. 

T>^»  ConsmMSSUAM  Miuact  1  Uavc  ycur 
kttar  cf  Jun«  j  and  your  enclosed  speech 
oo  U»e  CammissScc  :o  Aid  UiKlerdev*  lopeil 
Ana&.  1  liilnJt  ttat  vjur  prcpoMl  Is  a  jraod 
ocM  t">t  wlfii  yj'U  E  j<.c^«  on  It.  I  .i£r«« 
that  wt  tbculd  b*  much  rD'.:^re  asgrrs'iTtly 
facmulaUng  ;i  po«lt:-.'«  policy  aioog  Ui«'  Une& 
you  mdicaic. 

When  you  formulate  another  vertlcn  cf 
the  propooed  agenda  U  mtsht  win  friends 
to  Include  a  aumbcr  of  point*  czt  how  to 
eaae  tlw  l2np«ct  of  »ucli  a  program  cu  t-h« 
radplcnt  countne*. 

With  tbanka  and  food  wlahea. 
Stncerely  ycur». 

llTua  S.  UcDoixJLX., 

TwxMX  TBrnrroBT  or  ths 

Pacific  IwLAmw^ 
Owwtcx  cm  Tsx  HicM  Oomfissioms 

Junt  2.  i5Sf 

Of  M^prtftmtmttves. 

W€*kinifton.  D  C. 
Mr  DBaa  BznsssifTATrrB  Usasn:  Ttiark 
fOQ  for  KUdtnc  bm  a  ecpy  of  your  fine  spe«cb. 
C  a  eooimlsteoo  onuld  be  set  up  with  the 
pnMMm  at  thinking  tAroufh  the  pomlMIlUes 
of  potot  4  nome  great  mimtrnkm  would  be 
In  (tevcloplnf  a  senUmental  and 
like  Ufea  into  an  actaaltty.  There- 
lore,  your  eomnilaal(»2  Idea  has  grt;«t  raent. 

TlMf*  li  aome  pbase  of  point  4  iii  prac- 
tially  em  y  thing  we  have  to  do  In  zhe  ad- 
■laArtrmtton  oj  iIm  tnirtee  talands.  btrt  there 
la  bardly  a  place  for  ua  under  the  {sc]ected 
orgAolaatUni  sh<:nild  It  ever  become  la'v  Out 
people  are  ao  few.  and  so  wldei7  iciittrred. 
and  eo  ttmlted  In  economic  paealbliit;?:.  tnat 
any  thooglit  of  a  quick  return  la  cut  of  ite 
qqetlop.  I  am  gotog  to  keep  your  talk  vrry 
doae  to  ma  beeaoee  it  cOBtains  mtieh  vh^rh 
«•  m«f  OB  a  very,  very  small  icale  tiarx&Ute 
into  action. 

Tbuika  again  for  wrlttBg. 
Moet  alaoerely  yours. 

b.ie>T  D  TaoMAii. 
High  Commissicnfr. 

Copjrrr  or  Loe  Aw<ani». 

BoASs  OP  ScrasTisoat. 
Lot  Angeles.  June  19   1951. 

o/  ilepreaei»t«(tre«. 

WasiitnftOH,  D    C. 

Whlltt  I  have 

to  atudy  and  analyn  :n  detail 

Mftii  n  speech  and  the  accotz.panyln« 

tt  mtum  to  me  your  principle  la  thor- 

I  bope  you  will  piea>  per- 

for  enactment. 

I  raCnraed  tram  a  study  tour  of  Jordan 

Btf  iMMl  teat  month  and  I  am  ei>nvinecd 

tB  Jordan,  for  example,  where  tech- 

gntrtanw  le  needed,  great  ctrttf.ee  eoold 

IM  mmtB  la  Urge-ecale  bTlgstlon  <aita  the 

Oommtmtoo  eotild  proeVie.     And 

at  iMtjId  baee  a  (itr-reech- 

to  etobUlae  the  poieBttaiiy  expto- 

■Mt  and  MMAe  SMt.    Many  other 

la  ottwr  parta  of  %bm  woild  could 


Nrw  Tr«K    N   Y  .  Jure  12.  195i 
ReprwentatiTe  Oiicic.i  MEAorx. 

Cong't'*^  C  t>-t  Vr.it^4  Stater. 

ll'a.'^*!i»ipfon.  D  C 
Dt\«  CcNC-.EssMAN  Ms^nrs  I  ^:is  v»rv 
happy  to  recesvf  ycur  letter  tclUng  a^lM:•. 
Tov:r  introduction  of  a  bC!  In  'he  H  ':>e  f 
Repre'-enrattTW!  to  create  a  ci  ntm!?'!cn  to 
aid  ur.drrdevel.-pwl  areaj«.  May  I  rrncTTi*.- 
lati*  Tfu  upv^n  tir..-"  approac^.  to  a  \-y  ^  '  '^ 
f^mpti  p.;M:rT  fr^r  thf  Unitwl  Stfit«><!  i  ,..-■■♦■ 
w.th  Tou  «c  h'?artiiT  l^nt  this  i^  r{  ;■»:  n-  ■-•' 
eJec'ive  way  ot  c  •r.:»ivA:\%  rommt:n:.«!n  •  v.-y:: 
g:i  the  c^^rclve  Ifgl.clatMn  t*'.it  C'Vvi;ci  ;>  -i- 
bly  be  paiised 

It  seems  to  me  ih.ii  wr  have  so  much  to 
cu-e  ;n  technlcai  abiU'y  *  i  .r  'ive  !aiB«?i- 
n.itlon  In  thta  c^i:r,try  thi*  it  i-  i:vr  r'.'".t 
w«  n^.ake  the  world  rt-alire  wr.at  Ai^.en.-a  c^n 
do  ar.d  what  it  reaily  la  ana  inea;  s  -.o  her 
ci  tJzer.s 

I  wish  ycu   g'jcui   luck   »un   y.  ur   s.'-;^^:"--- 

tlon 

Sincerely  y.  urs. 

Mrs    Hi.NKY  G    (.\c.Nisi    lE^cn 

Gec^perrwi    rv.'    7ut'''  .'?    .'95:. 
Hon    GEOBcr  Mea3f«, 

HoM.se  CJice  Bui.'rfi-Jj. 

Irt*R  Gfosce:  Yc-t  >'trr  cJ  J';':"  '. '.  ha5 
Just  teen  received. 

I  hare  eone  ever,  rather  c.refi'.'.lv  v  'it  ':■:: 
and  ycur  rpeech  I  thir.fc  v-'t  ■.c)--is  a.-e 
go'xl  and  hcpe  that  it  mlgr^t  be  p.-ss^'.bl"  r  r 
you  to  get  this  bUl   thrcgh   ii   '    "  •'    '   tui 

make,  it  »-:uld  be  with  referenc  t  ,i  r  n  r" 
cf  the  Ccinrr.i&slon  ei'.her  to  the  P.  .■s-:,..  :.-. 
cr  to  the  President  and  to  b-,  th  H  -■  -  I 
Congress       It    ml^ht    fc<}    ■  "U    '  i.  :-er 

whether  it  would  be  desirsble  '.c  ha..-  a  rro- 
vislon  that  such  a  report  shcuid  be  m-ide 
xithin  a  specified  time. 

I  knew  cf  ycur  being  a  Member  ^.f  C .Hk'.-'-ss 
an-'*  hav.  at  diSerent  times,  th'  vuS-r,  ,:  .vr;".- 
Irk,  yyj  I  den  t  oelieve  I  have  done  so. 
We  are  pretty  buiy  here  at  th;<  time  and 
perbitps  I  may  be  fcrstivra  r^  r  btin^  a  little 
Lax  in  my  sccial  pr.jctires  H  "aei-er.  I  oft^n 
think  of  Tou  and  '*-i5h  ycu  the  g-t^itf- 1  suc- 
cess in  y^ur  co;;(?res&ir.i.Al  actniises 

Thanking  you  I'r  y<-ur  th^ughtltilnet.-,  I 
remain. 

Very  iincere.y  y  urs. 

.V .V  .N i: I L  A  Tt: n n f  I. L , 
JaMLS    M     TtNNlLl. 


Vtry  cerdtally. 


JoKsi  Aitsoai  Poeo 


posit  ire.    rnther   th.•^n■   negative.     Mere  ccn- 
t.alnment  Is  nf't:  enouch 

Pleiife   let   me   kn.  v;   If   there    s   anvThlng 
I  c;ui  do  ti>  ^e!p      1   hnvf  many    friends  In 
both  the  Sern'e  and  the  House,    .nd  w.111  be 
Cla.l  ''1  do  whatever  I  can. 
S  i;cere!y  yours. 

He«beht  S   Lrrnx. 

M.^vdlCX.   PtTTMAN   &   PtrrMAK. 

.s';j)i  A':tun:o,  Tfj  ,  Junt  25,  1931. 
H   r    Or-RCE  MrOFn. 

a  ■:.  ■'•    (.;;    R-.-prt-at'-ita:-.:  "s. 

Washington.  D  C 
Dtar  Mi  MrAors:  As  a  De:n^crat  and 
f  rmer  Mi  mher  of  Congress  I  sm  glad  to 
enii.'i'o  ;  i:r  Lill  to  create  a  Coiimlssion  en 
.■\;J  i>!  Underdevelcpcd  .\reas.  There  isn  t 
the  sUghtes'  doubt  that  your  belief  of  a 
pisi'ive  l<re)en  p<iUcy.  "rathe:  than  the 
rPisMve  policy"  m  reference  to  ommunlsm. 
tt  the  b'*st  Of  course,  we  hould  hnve 
Ftrone  prepftrcdness  and  alway.s  oe  willing  to 
X  t')  wiir  tr  a':sciutely  essential  The  point 
4  pro^Tpni  ?nd  sll  positive  measures  sh  uld 
te  .;reat;y  expanded,  and.  as  yoi  say  in  your 
.s  ■  e-h.  we  must  embark  on  a  bold  new 
ji:i  g,';:im  fnr  making  the  ben?f?ts  of  our 
'.-te-uific  advances  and  induf^tnal  progress 
i-aibible  for  the  Improvement  and  growth 
of   underdeveloped  areaK  " 

As  Chairman  cf  the  SmaHei  War  Plants 
C  rpora'!'.>n  I  established  the  echnical  ad- 
visory .service  for  all  small  tjsinesses.  or 
a:ty  tv.<!ness  lor  that  matter  and  during 
W  r!d  Wir  II  it  was  a  huge  «';  resa.  I  sug- 
et's'ed  t'  intern.itlcnally  alsti.  ard  it  met  with 
f::*husia5tlc  International  response  from  all 
na'ions 

As  yc'j  Intimate,  the  volun  tnous  lltera- 
"tr"  if  the  p</int  4  program  hi  s  net  spslled 
out  very  much,  and,  as  you  say.  the  .American 
people  mi-vt  te  f'.r  it  and  the  ablest  minds 
mtJt  work  for  it. 

In  wrtnni^  you  this  I  am  not  riticlzin^  my 
owr.  party,  nrr  pralslni;  the  I  lepublicar.— I 
am  only  writing  to  compliment  and  con- 
i'ratula'e  you  on  your  rx^eUe  ,t  move,  and 
I  rt^sure  you  that  if  there  is  at  ything  I  can 
do  I  wili  do  so. 

With    best   wishes.   I  am 
sincirely  yours. 

M4UT?1      MAVtKICK. 

(Writ'en  In  longhand  as  a  p(  ;tscrlpt:  t 
Yiur  idea  will  save  millions  of  lives,  will 
benefit   the  whole  world  and  t  elp  your  own 

district,  too 


Lrmr.  LrScrnD  Pai  m.v«  fc  rV-oxT. 

Seo!ti<?    Wash     Mm'j  2J»,  19SI. 
Hon    GiKCRCE  Mt-ADSji. 

Howit  ol  Revrceyitnt'.in, 

Wa.shingtO"    P   C 

T)CAa  Ms  MrADK«  I  Tcknowledye  ret-eipt  cf 
ycur  letter  >.f  May  21,  enclMin^  rer'Hit  of 
the  statement  you  n,'.tJe  j.  t.,-  ?.t.cr  of  the 
House  111  connection  with  your  bi.l  to  create 
a  c  minlssion  on  aid  to  underdevpioped  areas. 
I  have  read  your  remark*  and  'he  bill  "-i'h 
genuine  Interest.  I  think  definitely  that  : 
Is  a  step  m  the  right  directioii  To  a;  t 
extent,  if  any.  It  overlapsi  r  difT-:.-  it.  ■  ■■~'<z 
policy  from  the  .ecent  rep>jrt  if  the  C'.n:- 
mittee  hemded  by  Nels-Jii  H(H;kelfll<-r  I  n,i\  ■■ 
not  been  able  to  deterail'.ie  fibni  n  cu^^',rv 
reading  of  both  y/U-  sidtenient  a;.i:  t.'.r- 
Utter  comm.Utee  s  report 

There  is  no  doubt  Ic  nty  m:nd  tha'  .'..nif- 
thlng  along  thu  line  i»  badly  needed.  ,a,d  I 
certainly  am  happy  to  give  it  my  supp^  r'  i:» 
prtnclpic. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  r  un;!- 
the-world  t4lp  and.  over  a  perlcxl  cf  the  Ia^t 
90  yein.  have  travelefl  extensively  m  '■  r- 
etgn  countries,  I  agree  100  ;>erre:it  tl;  •  •*>> 
need    a   foreign    pcacy    'Ahlch    u;    <■•.*<.•).',..'..,  y 


PHti AcriPHtA,  M-iy  24.  1951. 
H<  r\    GroRcr  MFADra. 

House  of   Ripre*entativet. 

Wa.ihingto-1.  D  C. 

DiCM<  Ms  Meadex:  I  wish  t<  acknowledge 
your  le'ter  of  May  21  together  with  the  copy 
'  f  your  speech  on  an  aJflrma  Ive  .-Xmerlcati 
'.  iffign  iJoUcy  as  appeared  In  the  Conceeis- 
si^NAt  RrccRD  Your  suggest!  in  cf  creating 
a  bipwrtisan  Commission  on  VId  to  Under- 
de.elrped  .\re:i3  under  the  p<  int  4  program 
Is  splendid.  You  have  prepar  d  a  fine  argu- 
ment '  !i  its  behalf  and  I  cert  ilnly  wish  you 
su(i,-es.s  in   your  efforts. 

On  Monday  I  am  fiym.g  to  E  irope  by  T\V.\ 
f' r  a  nvTth.  otherwise.  It  wr  ild  be  a  pleas- 
ure t.  r;;ll  <ni  y<,u  and  disct  ss  ycur  ideas. 
.-\:ter  my  return  I  may  poaslb  y  have  an  op- 
•,x  rtunlty  to  do  this. 

With  very  best  wishes,  I  r«  nain, 
^itr.cerely  yours. 

MlCKAEL  Fl  \NC1S  DOTIE. 


Los  Angeles.  Caut    July  5,  f95f 
Hon    Gkoicx  Meadex, 

Houae  of  Representaiires 

Wa.fhingl  on.  D  C 
Dr'R  Stn    I  liRve  reviewed  ;  our  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  Ccinmlssion  on  Aid  to    JndPrdeveloped 
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Areas  and  the  underlying  principle  of  your 
bill  is  much  better  than  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  law  providing  aid  to 
underdeveloped  areas. 

My  observation  In  foreign  countries  where 
EC.\  lias  been  in  existence  Is  that  the  funds 
hire  bfcn  uticd  In  the  main  to  develop  Gov- 
ornmttit -owned  industries  and  other  seml- 
socialLscic  institutions  such  as  cooperatives, 
etc.,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  foster 
pri\Htc  competitive  enterprise  In  these  coun- 
tries The  net  result  of  the  operations  to 
date  has  been  to  strengthen  cartels  and 
other  such  Institutions  which  are  inimical 
to  the  private  competitive  enterprise  system 
and  It  ha.<5  done  much  to  hold  back  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Europe, 

A  program  designed  to  aid  the  private 
ccurifjetitive  enterprise  system  In  foreign 
countries  and  by  the  same  token  aid  under- 
developed areas  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
accomplishing  vrhat  these  funds  should  ac- 
complish. Your  bill  is  in  the  right  direction. 
Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

E   S.  Hahtwick. 

New  York,  July  12.  1951. 
Hon    Gei  ROF  Mr.vDER. 

Cc7>qrf^s  of  thf  United  Statea. 
House  of  Represevtatives, 

Wa.^hington.  D.  C 

Dear  Congressman  Meader:  I  have  read 
your  April  23  statement  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me  with  a  request  for  com- 
ment. 

My  personal  reaction  Is  that  you  are  on 
solid  ground.  There  has  been  a  conside-rable 
succes.sion  of  ofllclal  reports  laying  out  plans 
and  programs  for  development  of  so-called 
underdeveloped  areas  abroad  All  of  these, 
I  believe,  have  mentioned  "obstacles  and  haz- 
ards presently  inhibiting  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  underdeveloped 
areas  through  the  efforts  of  private  citizens 
and  companies  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital  '  Then  *,hey  go  on  to  use  the  exist- 
ence of  the.<e  obstacles  and  hazards  as  a  proof 
that  gv:venunent  grants  and  loans  are  neces- 
sary, and  come  out  with  the  conclusion  that 
some  large  sum  must  be  put  up  by  the  Amer- 
ican t.Txpayer  each  year  to  bring  about  de- 
velopment There  is  a  cart  before  the  horse 
aspect  to  it.  and  the  unfortunate  result  Is 
that  attention  is  distracted  from  the  funda- 
mental task  of  relieving  obsiacles  and  haz- 
ards, and  focused  upon  getting  some  more 
money  out  oi  the  Congress  I  like  what  you 
ha\e  t)  Say  about  penetrating  below  the  sur- 
face of  emotional  eenerallties  and  getting 
down  to  the  bedrock  of  hard  facts.  If  your 
commission  could  do  this.  In  a  fair  and  ob- 
jective mantier,  it  could  make  a  retil  and  last- 
ing; C'Mitnbutlon  to  world  economic  develop- 
mei.t 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  O  Johnson, 


Coir.raunist  Czechodovakia  Continues  to 
Be  a  Most  Favored  Nation  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  Adminbtration — Why? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  new  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  1951 

Mr.REEDof  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  typical  abuse  of  free  men  by  Russian 
"stooges"  in  other  foreign  countries 
grows  uorse  and  worse.    Congress  has 


told  the  President  as  plainly  as  words  can 
Iw  that  we  should  take  steps  to  counter- 
act the  uncalled-for  persecution  of  our 
citizens  by  withdrawing  from  all  Com- 
munist-dominated areas  the  concessions 
made  in  international  trade  agreements. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  and  is  begin- 
ning to  get  the  attention  in  the  press 
that  will  force  .something  to  be  done. 

The  following  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  July  19.  1951.  gives 
an  accurate  picture  of  how  we  are  pam- 
pering these  nations: 
United  States  Treats  Czechs  as  Most-F*- 

vored-Nation  Despite  Abuse  avd  Jailing  or 

Oatts 

(By  Edwin  O  Martin) 

Believe  It  or  not.  Czechosloi'akla.  which 
has  Just  Jailed  American  newsman  Bill  Oatls 
on  trumped-up  spy  charges,  l*.  one  of  our 
most-favored-natlon.s.  It  says  so  right  In  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  negotiated  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
In  1M7. 

Although  the  Communists  have  taken  over 
Czechoslovakia  since  the  Oeufva  negotia- 
tions and  are  pursuing  a  straight  party  line 
In  opposition  to  our  efTorts  toward  peace,  we 
still  accord  the  Czechs  all  the  trade  benefits 
originally  granted  at  Geneva,  \ath  a  single 
exception.  Among  those  benefit*  arc  savings 
of  from  $4,000,000  to  »5.000.0(0  a  year  in 
United  States  customs  duties. 

Czeciioslovaklan  rugs,  texiil««,  glassware, 
pottery.  Jewelry,  bcxjts  and  shojs,  hops,  and 
many  other  products  contlnuj  to  be  im- 
jxirted  at  reduced  rates  of  duty,  and  some  of 
them  continue  to  cause  distress  to  American 
Industries,  farmers,  and  labor  producing  sim- 
ilar goods. 

In  the  recent  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  Congress  has  specifically  directed 
the  President  to  take  away  tioae  benefits 
from  Russia  and  all  other  areas  dominated 
by  the  world  Communist  rnovencnt.  In  rec- 
ognition of  our  treaties  and  agreements  with 
several  of  these  countries.  Conjress  did  not 
make  the  change  effective  iinniedlately  but 
directed  the  President  to  take  action  "as  soon 
as  practicable." 

AVOIDED  VIOLATION 

Congress  wanted  to  change  our  policy  of 
Elving  trade  benefits  to  Communist  areas, 
but  did  not  want  to  violate  our  existing 
treaties  and  agreements.  This  strict  observ- 
ance of  international  obligations  conforms 
to  our  long -established  policy. 

The  State  E>epartment  has  notified  Russia 
and  several  satellites  of  termination  of  our 
tnc/St-favored-nation  obligations,  effective  at 
various  dates  in  accordance  wl^h  the  provi- 
sions for  denunciation  of  the  various  treaties 
and  agreements.  However,  no  action  has 
been  taken  vls-a-vls  Czechoslovakia,  pre- 
sumably because  the  general  agreement 
(Which  contains  more  than  twc  dozen  mem- 
bers, including  Czechoslovakia)  has  no  ex- 
plicit provision  lor  expelUnf;  a  member 
country. 

GATT  does  contain  provisions  for  volun- 
tary resignation,  so  that  one  paislb'e  way  out 
of  our  obligation  to  the  Czechs  would  be  for 
us  to  get  out  of  the  whole  agieement.  But 
the  administration  would  regard  that  as  too- 
strong  medicine,  because  GATT  now  Is  the 
main  stem  of  the  foreign  tracle-agreements 
program,  and  the  administration  is  strongly 
committed  to  continuation  of  that  program. 

Accordingly,  the  State  Department  can  be 
depended  on  to  explore  other  passibUities  for 
carrying  out  the  will  of  Congniaa.  While  w« 
are  waiting  the  Department's  cleciaion,  •  lit- 
tle of  the  backgrotmd  might  lie  of  interest. 

Of  course,  the  attractlveneas  of  the  United 
States  market  lor  Czech  exports  Is  likely  to 
decline  somewhat  if  other  friendly  ziations 


Join  us  wholeheartedly  In  cutiln/f  off  ex- 
ports of  military  potentials  to  iron -curtain 
countries.  Nevertheless,  all  the  dollars 
earned  by  Cxech  exports  will  still  be  welcome 
to  the  Kremlin,  not  only  for  obtaining  civil- 
ian g<.xxis  but  also  for  the  more  important 
projects  of  propaganda  and  fomenting  dis- 
cord in  the  free  world. 

TWO  Acxrcvcirrs  NxooriATito 

The  Uni  ;ed  States  has  negotiated  two  trade 
agre'men'9  with  Cwchoslovakla,  the  first  In 
1938  and  the  second  In  1947.  Without  In- 
tending  criticism  of  the  State  Department, 
both  seem,  in  retrospect,  to  have  been  lil- 
tlmed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  worked,  prayed,  and 
hoped  for  Czech  freedom.  Each  agreement 
wa«  followed,  within  a  year,  by  suppression 
of  that  freedom  by  the  Nazis  m  IS39  and  by 
the  Communists  in  1948, 

The  writer  docs  not  believe  that  either 
agreement  contributed  to  the'death  of  the 
democracy  m  Czechoslovakia.  Nor  did 
cither  agreement  retard  the  conquest.  But 
the  coincidence  of  events  might  make  it 
e.'^em  that  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United 
States  Is  a  particularly  lethal  type  of  poison 
for  a  Czech. 

The  1038  agreement  was  bilateral— that  Is, 
the  only  parties  to  the  agreement  were 
Czechoalovakla  and  the  United  States.  How- 
ever,  under  our  established  pc»llcy  all  the 
duty  reductions  made  by  the  United  State* 
were  extended  to  the  goods  of  other  coun- 
tries, except  Germany  and  Australia.  These 
are  the  only  two  countries  that  have  been 
blackli-sted  by  the  President  under  the  trede- 
ftgreemenU  program  to  date  because  of  dis- 
criminations on  our  trade.  (Both  are  now 
back  in  our  good  grace  and  get  all  trade- 
agreement  benefits  thut  are  applicable  to 
the  goo<Js  they  ahlp  us.) 

In  the  1938  agreement  we  reduced  our 
tariffs  on  most  of  the  goods  the  Czechs 
shipped  us  and  agreed  not  to  increase  al- 
ready favorable  tariffs  on  other  goods.  In 
return,  the  Czechs  made  concessions  on  our 
exports,  reducing  or  "binding"  larlfls.  or 
promising  certain  quotas  on  goods  subject 
to  direct  controls.  In  addition,  each  coun- 
try promifted  most -favored -nation  treat- 
ment to  the  other — that  It  would  not  Impose 
any  higher  tariffs  than  on  the  goods  of  third 
countriea.  and  that  If  quotas  were  used,  the 
other  counirj-  would  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
mai'ket. 

Among  the  prcxlucts  on  which  we  made 
substantial  tanS  reductions  were  bottles, 
other  glai!sware.  wsnciow  glass.  hop;«.  knit 
glovcE.  various  textiles  and  rugs,  beads,  hand- 
bags, ladies  hat  bodies,  buttons,  buckles, 
imitation  stones,  leather  glove*,  pencils,  and 
certain  types  of  shoes. 

IMPORTANT   CONCESSION   ON    BHOES 

On  the  most  Important  tj-pe  of  shoe  im- 
ported (cemented-sole  shoes*  the  duty  was 
not  reduced,  but  was  "bound"  against  in- 
crease above  the  current  rate  of  20  (je^cent 
of  the  foreign  value — I.  e.  the  value  In 
Czechoslovakia.  This  was  oae  of  the  mo«i 
important  concessions  because  11  forettuUed 
a  possible  substantial  Increase  in  the  duty. 

Imports  of  this  type  of  shoe  had  been  In- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  at  the  time 
of  the  negotiations  and  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion was  then  conducting  u  co*t- of -produc- 
tion investigation  to  learn  whether  the  duly 
should  be  Increased.  The  law  provided 
that  if  the  statutory  duty  was  not  enough  to 
offset  the  exccfis  of  domestic  over  foreign 
costs,  the  duty  should  be  increased  by  as 
much  as  50  percent,  and  if  that  was  not 
enough,  the  statutory  duty  might  be  based 
on  the  valiM  oi  domestic  shoes  rather  than 
the  lower  values  of  shoes  in  Czechoslovaisla. 

Since  the  trade  agreement  was  signed  t^- 
fore   the   Tariff   Commission   completed   its 
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maoimaHm  Old  oot  bmH*  uiy 

^  of  oo«t  dmrmcn.  It 

JlMMtmUy  kMtorad.  boCb  ta  Um  UaltM 

aad    ■ITIMI.   tbat    tiM    aipwiflMOt   •ctually 

nivwBtatf  A  oooBtfarsblc  laercaa*  la  Um  tar- 

tf  OB  atKIM. 

Durtrs  the  Uf»  of  th«  afrvaawnt,  trnporta 
cf  mAay  products  tniriMia  Btftedly  and 
joBMBtlc  UaduKTlM,  partJculM-ly  gtaHvmr* 
and  aboaB.  Mt  tb«  ptoch  of  KTcrclr  In- 
cnmm^  eoaipvtttlon  and  compUlacd  bitter- 
ly. |»i— — ,  ta  a  very  «bort  time.  Hitler 
mowd  lato  Mut  picture. 

First,  ttke  Rjsis  took  ov«r  the  SodrtenUnd. 
ABMTlcan  oActals  snarled  to  tbelr  m&ps  and 
gmfrmplUaB  to  cbeck  tb«  areas  of  produc- 
il<m  of  particular  articles  tn  QncSioalovmltla. 
to  wm  «fe«tii«-  tncre  vaa  a  twsls  for  oontlnu- 
tsf  th*  ai^renvnit  In  force.  MeauUme. 
gooda  produced  in  the  :3udeten  aret  were 
cmwIbHed  aa-producta  of  Oermany  iiad.  as 
auclL  vtre  dented  Mm  reduced  trade-agree- 
ment ratea.  Hcwever.  tUe  acreement  ratea 
vert  eoDtlcued  in  force  for  otlwr  areas  and 
Sudeten  pxO^  ty  subterfuge,  may  have  ac- 
tnallj  gotten  reduced  ratea  in  many  casea. 

affs».iiMiJ««a»  TtMMJHkTtm 
Bfenta  oonttnued  at  a  fast  pace  and.  by 
earty  IfW.  the  Nazis  bad  taken  ever  prac- 
tically an  of  CaecbaaloTSiaa.  Tbe  Preetdent 
terminated  tlie  effectt-vraess  of  the  aicree- 
mant.  bat  not  tbe  aitreeraent  Itaetf.  In  oth- 
er iMTda.  tike  rates  of  duty  were  restored  to 
tfea  acatTitory  levels  berauae  the  ether  coun- 
try «■•  not.  de  facto,  able  to  live  up  to  its 
aide  of  the  bar^raln  and  goods  from  all  of 
Naal-doralBatcd  CacebosloYakla  were  treat- 
ed as  Oarmaa  vben  Imported  Into  tbe  United 
StMaa.  But  the  trade  acreeroent  remained 
aa  an  tntcmatlonal  document  vblch  the 
Preakmt  mifht  once  mere  put  Into  opera- 
tion tf  the  Naate  &bouM  be  nice  enough  to 

T^e  acreetnent  retained  its  ambiguous 
ctatua— out  oS  operation  but  with  tde  poa- 
sUitllty  of  rertral  by  ptirely  executive  ac- 
tion— nntll  IMS.  In  that  year  the  Con- 
■tended  and  tntreaaed  the  President's 
to  reduce  tarlifs  pursuant  to  trade 
but  forbade  reactlTatlcn  of  the 
with  Csechoslorakla  with 
thcae  «eU-«lkaaen  words;  llo  paxxrlamatlon 
ahaU  be  made  ptirsuant  to  this  section  for 
the  purpoae  of  carrytng  out  any  fnreit^n 
trade  afreemest  the  procUmatlon  with  re- 
apeet  to  which  has  been  terminated  In  whole 
by  tbe  Frealdent  prior  to  the  date  this  sub- 
section la  enacted." 

R  la  wndervtocd  that  the  diplomatic 
eonp  de  grtee  was  given  rben,  in  later  oor- 
laaiwii -iir>f  betveun  the  United  Statea  and 
GMehaalorakla.  the  IBM  agreement  was  re- 
ferred tD  M  "Vbe  (crater  aereement. 

Prom  1939  to  1M5.  CxachoaloTakia  was 
beHlnd  the  Raai  rartala  aiul  most  of  our 
tmpotta  txom  that  country  were  goods  that 
bad  been  shipped  cut  before  bostllltles  of 
WocM  War  H.  With  the  end  of  hoatUltles. 
CaeeboeioraJEla  waa  reconstituted  as  an  In- 
dcmocracy — but  one  with  a 
OoaBmuRlat  element  banging  over 
tram  the  Riaalan  oecnpatlon. 
Xb  IM*.  tbe  united  States  Inrltad  19  other 
tacltidtnt  Ruaria  and  OKchoalo- 
io  sncBfe  la  tariff  negoUatlons  Rua- 
tbe  offer,  pcastbly  because  abe 
«  tUmKtmmit  monopoly  of  trade,  or  be- 
d  seal  for  eoopsratlon,  or 
to  ttM  Ualtsd  States 
s«b)act  to  wary  low  ratea, 
CnaeboakTraJtla 


was  tscbnieally  dtf< 
Altboogii 
BsttonanaMl 

fcoeernment 
t   Csscb 


exports  to  the  United  States  were  highly 
competiUvc  and  subject  to  tarlfla  well  above 
our  aTcrage  levels  of  import  duties.  Ac- 
cordlu^ly.  the  Caecbs  bad  much  to  gain  from 
substantial  cuts  In  our  torlfT. 

SX;&5TAXTUL    aKDt7CTIOI«S 

In  tbe  c»inler«nc«  st  Geneva  in  1SH7.  sub- 
stantial tariff  reductions  were  n«'got:«t<»d 
with  Caechoalovakla  on  most  of  her  experts 
to  this  country.  As  In  the  earlier  agree- 
ment, the  rate  on  cement»d-8ole  shoes  wa.s 
bouad  at  ao  percent.  Duty  reductions  were 
made  on  practically  everything  that  h«d 
been  Included  in  the  earlier  a«re<'nnent. 
frequenUy  on  brt>ader  classiScauuris  3ud  ut 
even  lower  rates. 

In  addition,  reductions  were  made  on 
potterv,  tableware,  sipp«rs.  loldiriif  ruic.«<, 
bentwood  furniture,  w^xlenware.  lic  l.s  ai:  1 
toys.  artlQdal  flowers,  and  rubber  b'')»s. 
Purthermore.  many  rates  were  reduced  in 
rwfoUatlotis  with  ether  countries  on  rr' d- 
ucts  shipped  us  in  larpe  quantltlp'S  by 
Csechcslovakla.  lnc!v;d!re  burlap  ai.d  -.vr  i- 
en  fatwica  All  the*e  reduction  wrrf  ap- 
plied, ol  course,  to  Czechasiovaitian  pri>d-jc-.s. 

By  conservative  estimate  haspd  in  'he 
principal  imports  In  1950  C/,e<-h  pnKlu-ta 
pay  »4.000.000  to  »5  000.000  less  per  year  un- 
der OAlT  *.han  they  would  pay  if  denied  the 
beneflts  of  trade  aereements.  as  Cccij^resi;  iia.s 
directed  they  shall  be  Perhaps  theoreti- 
cians may  challenge  this  estin^a.e  ^n  'he 
ground  that  If  the  hieher  rates  were  acpl,  •  i- 
ble.  we  wouldn't  ^t  the  imports.  That  rr..iy 
be  sound,  or  it  may  nc  Anvh  -w  'h  s 
method  of  computation  is  prcbflbly  the  he^t 
method  of  illustrating  to  non-terhniciar.s 
tbe  slsrnificance  of  tarltf  changes,  ar.d  Is 
standard  practice 

As  sUted  above  GATT  wii.s  nee  >t !=>.♦■»<)  In 
1947.  Most  of  c'ir  rc':;cirs.si(. :is  -Aere  m.  de 
effective  by  the  United  Stptes  rn  JanTiaiy  !, 
liHS  However.  s<  me  of  the  conc^ssi^r-s  ne- 
jrottated  with  certain  cauntn'^.  lr.c'.i.;din':j 
Cxechoslovakla.  were  witlihelrt  at  that  titne 
becau.«e  these  ether  countries  had  n.t  yet 
swned  the  agreement. 

Tbe  CommunlstJ!  usurped  con'r  1  ^f 
CSchosloxTilcla  in  February  194P  Miry 
persons  in  the  United  States  th  v.gh*  'h-t 
becau-se  Ru&sla  had  ret-osed  to  par^lcipa-e 
in  GATT,  tney  would  not  permit  thf  C/ec-.s 
to  s:gn  the  agreement       This   was  uaive. 

MAlI<rrAlN.S   HEMBEaSHlP 

Caechoslovakla  sitrned  GATT  in  Mar-h. 
shortly  after  Communists  tcxak  over  Per- 
haps the  Kremlin  preferred  to  have  an  ajjent 
on  the  inside.  especially  since  it  dldn  :  cost 
Ruasla  anything  and  might  give  them  n~.;re 
dollars  for  propaganda  At  any  rvtnt, 
Czechoslovaiaa  became  s  •'contractlna;  par»y  ■ 
in  April  1»4«,  when  her  concesslona  we-e 
made  effective  She  has  since  maii'.'a.ned 
membership,  with  full  rights  of  compla  nt. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  C«ech  slKnine  s.me 
wondered  If  the  United  sutes  might  not  re- 
fuse to  make  its  concessions  effective  since 
the  friction  between  east  and  west  hf 
already  generated  considerable  hent  M^'f- 
ever,  this  country  had  gifen  its  wi  rtj/ln  the 
agreemert  to  apply  the  concession^  and  It 
proceeded  to  honor  Its  obligation  literally. 
With  a  single  exception,  all  the  conWwslons 
we  Initially  negotiated  with  Crechosteiiftk'.a 
are  In  force  today.  The  exception  is  ladles 
hat  bodies  on  which  the  conceaslon  was  with- 
drawn under  the  "escape  clause"  after  the 
Tariff  Commlaalon  found  Imports  were 
sarioasly  Injuring  the  domestic  industry 

There  have  been  flee  formal  meeting?  of 
ttas  contracting  parties  of  GATT  since  the 
OsBSvm  negotiations,  "niese  meetings  are 
ooavofcad  to  review  the  operation  of  the 
ffssmsnt.  eoaslder  amendments,  admit  new 
members  and.  in  general,  to  see  how  the 
todlvkhiat  members  are  living  up  to  thftr 
obUgatlons. 


At  these  meetings  the  Ciechs  have  aml- 
.ihle  representatives  whose  conluct  Is  quite 
correct  dlplomstically.  In  at  least  three 
:tiifxirtaat  instances  they  have  accused  the 
United  States  of  proceeding  Illegally. 

Alor^g  about  1949  the  United  ;5tates,  Imple- 
rr.pr.ttng  the  North  Atlantic  treaty  policy, 
began  restricting  exports  of  gcods  having  a 
military  potential  when  destiJied  for  Iron- 
ci;r'a;n  countries.  The  Czechi  charged  this 
\iilated  GATT  as  an  unlawful  dlscrlmlna- 
tin  agiilnst  them  and  also  as  a  contraven- 
ticn  of  the  ccmmltmenl  against  quantlta- 
tl-p  restrictions  on  trade.  The  United  States 
dofri-.ded  Its  action  as  autho'lzed  by  the 
,<=«n:r;ty  exceptions  of  GATT.  The  matter 
w -..5  argued  for  several  weeks.  Finally,  the 
Czrchs  were  overruled  by  thi  contracting 
parties. 

AGAIN     VOTKO    DOWN 

At  the  Annecy  meeting  in  tl  e  summer  of 
"i*49  the  United  States  propose*  negotlatlona 
v.t/i  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with 
;v  uew  to  Its  accession  of  GAT,".  This  time 
'.  p  Czechs  cha.'-ged  us  with  violating  the 
P   '.sdam  Agreement.     Again  th>y  were  voted 

C-  .WM, 

In  b<;th  these  cases  the  Czechs  were  ohvl- 
u-ly   foil   wing  the  Moscow  pirty  line. 

The  third  Czech  charpe  of  illegality  fol- 
';(;*ed  our  invocation  of  the  esi  ape  clause  to 
•A.ihdraw  the  Geneva  coocessi  )n  on  certain 
:  idles  hat  bodies  after  the  T  u-ill  Commls- 
^ .  11  ;  jund  that  lm;jort8  were  c  lusing  serious 
:;ij.iry  lo  domestic  producers.  This  contro- 
versy raged  for  several  months  at  the  Tor- 
quay meeting  last  winter  and  spring.  A 
special  wtrklng  party  of  seven  1  natlonis  was 
ippointed  to  review  the  charg -s,  but  Its  re- 
:  rt  has  not  yet  been  published.  However. 
nn  analysis  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report 
indicates  that  the  United  Stales  action  was 
entirely  justified  under  the  >scape  clause. 
It  i.s  unlikely  that  any  founc  atlon  will  be 
luund  for  the  Czech  contentit  n. 

One  having  access  only  to  pv  bllshed  mate- 
ri:U  may  be  pardoned  for  woi  derirg  If  the 
Cs'ech  participation  In  GATT  has  been  li 
harmony  with  the  objectives  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Anaivsls  of  the  various  coutses  of  action 
that  mleht  be  available  to  tarry  out  the 
coni<re5Jii<  nal  direction  that  Czechoslovakia 
he  denied  all  trac.e-agreement  1  eneflts  would 
i:r:du!y  protract  this  review.  It  is  a  large 
subject  in  Itself.  However,  twi  possibilities, 
h'li-h  pr-ivlded  for  In  GATT,  might  be 
mentioned 

Article  23  (entitled  "NulUflt  atlon  or  Im- 
pdr.-aent  ■)  provides  that  If  ihe  objectives 
'  f  the  agreement  are  being  Impeded,  one  or 
n  ore  of  the  members  might  b<  permitted  to 
!su.«peiid  S!  tne  cr  all  of  their  ibiigations  to 
t.he  cffer.ding  member.  Article  25  provides 
f  r  wntvtr  of  obligations  "in  ejceptlonftl  clr- 
ciim.stances  net  elsewhere  provided  for  la 
this  agreement  " 

The  question  confronting  the  State  E>e- 
partment  Ls  not  especially  easy  to  solve.  Our 
cwn  minimum  policy  of  wltidrawlng  our 
concessions  from  Communist  areas  is  clearly 
fettled  But  whether  we  want  to  go  further 
und  try  to  persuade  the  othei  countries  to 
t.ike  punitive  measures  Is  not  ef  sily  answered. 
I-  r  ■  ne  thing.  Finland.  Denrmrk.  Norway, 
and  r  tht'rs  are  in  exposed  poslti  ms  and  wculd 
iiHturnlly  hesitate  to  offend  th<^  Communists 
unnecessarily. 

1  he  Important  thing.  It  set  ms  to  me.  Is 
that  our  course  of  action  be  piomptly  deter- 
mined so  as  to  carry  out  the  congressional 
m  aidate  of  withdrawing  the  cmeesalons  "as 
s*x:in  as  practicable."  Our  pr(  poaals  should 
be  crystallised  so  that  they  ca  i  be  approved 
by  the  contracting  parties  a^  the  meeting 
j^cheduled  to  open  at  Oen-v* ,  Swltserland, 
(  Q  September  18.  IMl. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKB 

HON.  GEORGE  HEADER 

or  locHniaH 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSINTATTVSB 

Thwrtday,  JtUy  19.  1951 

Mr.  MEAOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rocheeter,  N.  Y..  for  July  8,  1951: 
Ponrr  4  Dsjfosas 

Enthtislasts  f(v  the  pdnt  4  principle  of 
lavishing  American  technical  and  financial 
assistance  in  backward  countries  to  help 
raise  their  standards  of  living,  have  been 
cooled  off  a  bit  by  recent  evidenee  of  in  will 
toward  America  In  parts  of  the  world  where 
they  bad  expected  to  launch  their  experi- 
ments. While  this  111  will  Is  largely  manu- 
factured by  propaganda  of  CXnnmunlst  ori- 
gin. It  Is  nonetheless  a  barrier  to  large- 
scale  aid  prc^rams,  at  least  for  the  present. 

Representative  GEoaoz  ICsazna.  of  Michi- 
gan, alms  to  get  aroimd  this  barrier  by  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  set  up  n  commission  to 
survey  tbe  point  4  program  with  a  special 
view  to  carrying  It  on  through  the  private 
enterprise  system,  and  less  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  His  idea,  apparently.  Is 
that  point  4  would  be  an  Irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  the  Government  planners  and  spend- 
ers, onless  checked  by  level-headed  busi- 
nessmen. 

The  question  that  occurs  to  us  is  whether 
private  enterprise  will  warm  up  to  the  proj- 
ect after  seeing  what  has  happened  to  for- 
eign Investments  la  China.  Iran  and  other 
places  where  our  capital  has  ventured.  It 
does  not  take  much  to  change  legitimate 
investments  Into  the  charge  of  exploitation. 
American  money  invested  lu  large-scale  for- 
eign projecu  becamam  imperialism  when  it 
begins  to  return  a  profit.  Wise  and  sympa- 
thetic management  msy  evade  this  danger, 
as  our  oil  Interests  have  done  thus  far  in 
tbe  Arabian  region,  but  it  seems  doubtftil 
that  any  large-scale  foreign  program  can 
safely  be  projected  on  this  basis. 

First-hand  observers  have  advised  that  we 
extend  our  help  only  after  requests  from 
foreign  govsmments  for  definitely  specified 
projects.  If.  even  with  the  best  intentions, 
we  try  to  force  our  help,  whether  of  tech- 
niques or  of  money,  we  are  Ukely  to  run  into 
difficulties. 


AddreM  at  Final  Reuuoa  of  Uaiteil 
CMnledcrale  Veieraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or  sTdissifs 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVKS 

Thur$day.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
u  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  sixty- 
first  and  final  reunion  of  the  United 
Confederate  Veterans  In  Norfolk,  Va. 
At  tbe  banqiwt  gkywa,  by  the  United  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans.  Qot.  Tbeo^nv 
Roosevelt  McBlddin.  of  Maryland,  made 
a  most  excellent  address.  He  pmented 
to  tbe  three  reterans  present  certificates 
deslsBatlng  them  honorary  dtiiens  of 
the  State  of  Maryland, 
zcvn— App.- 


Hit  address  foUovs: 

It  takis  a  kmg.  loog  ttans  to  daeids  who 
Vina  a  wai»-«r.  tndsed.  to  dstermlss  whether 
tbars  Is  a  vletor  or  a  loaer. 

Oh.  yes:  a  general  may  bs  foresd  to  sur- 
render his  twara  to  his  antagonist,  and  have 
the  tsrras  of  peace  dletatsd  to  him  or  to 
his  government.  He  may  ties  the  army  of 
bis  erstwhile  enemy  swarm  over  his  land, 
and  see  the  banner  of  tht  oppositlcm  ffy 
over  the  Instltntkntt  wfale»  he  sought  to 
defend.  CoosdenoelsaB  sp»<iUlators,  scaven- 
ger-Uks  opportuatsts,  and  othsr  rascals  may 
follow  the  eongosrlnf  titx^is  over  the 
scorched  and  bloody  sarth  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  loot  and  exploits  ion  of  a  suffer- 
ing people. 

But  wars,  with  all  thalr  binors  and  seem- 
ing futUlty.  are  based  on  inlncliMeB  and 
cannot  bs  decided  on  pointi  like  a  football 
game  or  on  the  degree  ot  punishment  liks  a 
prise  fl^t. 

In  the  final  analysis,  ths  historians  must 
decide  who  fought  for  what,  and  then  those 
prlncti^cs  must  bs  sssaysd  in  the  Ught  of 
survival  and  strength. 

No  oQs  wants  war  at  any  time — no  one, 
that  Is,  enept  the  little  men  who  become 
big  agltatora.  and  thoss  few  who  may  atand 
to  profit  personally  from  omfllet  and  who 
hold  that  profit  above  thtir  love  for  their 
f  ellowmen— but,  as  Lincoln  CiteOns  sxpressed 
it  "some  of  us  do  want  tbe  things  we  cant 
have  without  war." 

Surely  armed  conflict  was  not  desired  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  peqile  n  the  Southern 
States  In  1881. 

Surely  there  was  no  wish  tor  war  by  ths 
masses  ot  the  pec^ie  (n  the  :fforth. 

Tbne  was  little  to  Indies^  that  those  in 
the  Government  of  the  Unit  Ml  Statea.  where 
northerners  and  southemen  deliberated  to- 
gether and  fraternised  day  In  and  day  cut 
over  a  long  period  of  yeais.  wanted  war. 
There  were  great  debates,  bn  for  the  most 
part  they  were  not  section  &1.  There  were 
disagreements,  but  those  nu-n  knew  how  to 
disagree  without  becoming  disagreeable. 

Leaders  worked  out  comptCKnlsea  to  settle 
their  difforeneea. 

Only  the  agitators  kept  the  war  drums 
beating  through  the  decadts  when  calmer 
men  wcnrksd  for  peace. 

"niere  was  little  difference  In  the  main 
planks  of  the  party  platforms  in  1850 — Just 
11  years  before  the  outbreiik  of  the  war. 
The  Democrats  placed  theoselves  aqtmrely 
in  favor  of  preserving  the  cc  mpromlses,  too. 
adding  only  tbese  words:  *'•  •  •  until 
time  and  experience  shall  determine  the 
necessity  of  fivther  legialatlm." 

The  industrial  progress  In  the  decade  from 
1650  to  1800 — the  grestest  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  up  to  that  tlm<i — ^hardly  indi- 
cated the  approach  of  war. 

The  President,  at  the  bet^nning  of  the 
decade,  was  a  acuthemer.  S'lachary  Taylor, 
and  he  had  received  a  majority  of  votes  from 
the  Northern  States  as  well  ss  from  ths 
Southern  Statea. 

It  was  Daniel  Webster,  of  Ifassachusetts. 
who  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Henry 
Clay.  Vlrglnla-bom  Kentucklin.  for  the  com- 
promises of  1860. 

Yes:  ths  great  men  of  the  South  and  of  the 
North  abhorred  the  thotight  ci  war. 

"It  is  painful  enough,"  said  Thomas  Jona- 
than Jackson — the  Confederacy's  "Stone- 
waU"  of  a  few  years  ago— **t>  discover  with 
what  imconcem  they  spealc  of  war  and 
threaten  It.  They  do  not  kzow  its  horrors. 
I  have  seen  enough  to  look  upon  it  as  the 
sum  of  aU  evils." 

But  ths  trees  from  the  seeds  ot  the  agita- 
tors grew  throu^  ths  troublM  of  the  ttmss 
and  bors  thslr  btttsr  fruits.  Secession  be- 
came the  order  of  ths  day  anong  ths  South- 
am  States. 

■ven  thm  then  wars  diorts  to  head  off 
ths  holocaust  of  war.    llMre  wov  many  in 


the  South  who  bsltevsd  sawwldn  eouM  b(i 
■eoonpltolwd  tn  psacs.  Thsrt  «cs«  otbari 
who  saw  a  short  war.  Tbey  oountsd  on  thii 
apathy  among  the  people  of  the  North. 

In  the  North  Horace  Oreeley  advised  thf> 
Nation  to  "let  the  string  slstsrs  go  in  peace." 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  letters  to  iioutheni 
friends  urging  the  maintenance  of  peaet. 
Bs  demonstrated  the  humanensss  ot  hti 
nature  by  the  very  vacillation  and  uncer- 
tainty of  his  insugtirsl  addrsss.  He  dsclaretl 
agalQst  the  right  ot  secsaston.  but  st  th<> 
sams  tlms  admlttsd  there  was  no  way  Ui 
eocrce  a  State  that  wanted  to  wlthdrasf 
from  the  Union. 

Many  who  loved  the  Union— North  ami 
South-— thought  of  the  qtilck  decisions  ancl 
very  certain  actions  of  an  ssrUsr  President-- 
•  great  souttMrner. 

""Oix."  they  crlsd.  *^or  one  hour  a; 
Jackson.*' 

Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  tolei 
representatives  of  the  Confederacy  that  thii 
FMoral  Fort  Sumter  in  South  Oarollnak 
would  be  surrendsred  to  them  without  •. 
tMttle.  Indeed,  the  Cabinet  was  practically 
agreed  on  this  imtU  President  Unooln 
intervened. 

The  fatal  shot  was  flrad  ttosrs  on  April  la, 
1861,  and  the  war  was  on. 

Slavwy.  of  oourss.  had  besn  a  great  issue 
in  the  North — a  moral  Issus, 

Tariff  long  had  been  an  tasus  in  the 
South— tariff  which  Isadlng  southemen 
found  interfering  with  ths  section's  tradii 
with  Kurope. 

But  sUvery  was  apposed  on  moral  groundii 
by  many  in  the  South  ss  well  as  by  many 
In  the  North.  There  were  few  tn  cither  sec- 
tion who  considered  it  a  cause  for  war  In. 
itself.  Historians  agree  rather  ganeraUy  to- 
day that  human  slavery  would  long  slnoo 
have  been  abolished  without  war^ — and  so  one 
wonders  if  the  comparatively  few  years  ttj 
which  the  war  advanced  the  ending  of  alav- 
ery  in  Amwica  Justlllsd  the  bloodshed  and. 
suffering  that  waa  inflicted  by  the  conflict 
on  both  races. 

Protective  tariffs  have  come  and  gone — 
have  be«i  UMdifled.  reduced,  Increassd.  and 
debated  throughout  most  of  our  history. 
The  tariff  is  a  pollUcal  queatkm  of  interna- 
tional aigniflcance.  It  Is  not  a  satisfactory 
csuse  for  war. 

The  Federal  Government's  real  purpose  in 
taking  srms  sgatnst  the  South,  of  course,  was 
the  preservation  of  the  Unioo. 

Tbe  South's  real  and  dedslvs  resiion  for 
responding  to  tbe  challenge  waa  the  refusal 
of  the  Southnn  States  to  scospt  without  a 
struggle  the  coercion  which  It  saw  forth- 
coming from  the  Federal  Oovemment,  It 
was  liot  so  much  to  defend  an  institution 
which  was  of  little  profit  to  a  great  majority 
of  southerners  and  which,  indeed,  was  op- 
posed by  many  southerners  on  both  moral 
and  economic  grounds,  as  it  was  to  protect 
the  rlghu  of  the  States  to  sclvs  their  own 
problems. 

There,  then,  was  tbe  issue  of  tbe  war  that 
may  have  bad  the  most  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States — an  is- 
sue that  lives  today  ss  it  did  then — ths  is- 
sue of  State  sovereignty. 

There  it  was  written  in  blood  on  the  fields 
of  Bull  Run,  ChancellorsvlUe,  and  Oet- 
tysburg. 

A  lost  eatise?    Hsrdly  that. 

Who  can  say  to  what  ends  tbe  Federal 
Government  might  eventually  have  gone  to 
domlnata  the  States  had  it  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  extremity  of  war  '.n  1861? 

Who  can  tell  what  type  of  dictatorship 
might  have  grown  from  the  top-heavy  fed- 
eralism with  which  ths  psofde  were  threat- 
ened in  those  haeUe  yean  had  there  not  been 
men  who  were  willing  to  flgbt  sad  cvto  to 
die  to  maintain  tbm  rights— yea,  and  the 
very  identity— «f  the  sovstelgn  Btetes? 

Tlisre  Is  a  prtneipis  that  stuflws.  Tbsre 
is  the  fight  that  goes  on — and  tiaers  in  tbs 
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Of  th»  conttnutof  b«ttte  rt^ad  the 

BvM  StatH  or  tb*  Soutli.  Then  uaoof  th« 
liiiilMi  ta  the  grmt  fl«bt  for  the  pnaervstloa 
of  Matt  ■ovHvtfntT  •tand  th«  men  of  tht 
Soottk.  I  wish  I  could  mention  them  all — 
am  ttto  Horth  CaroUnali  OoTcrnor  Scott, 
Sootli  Cvoltna'B  Senator  May  bank  and  Oot- 
•raor  Bynica.  and  V'j^nias  own  great  Oov- 
tfnor.  Jolin  8.  BatUe;  and  great  educators. 
Ufea  tlM  preaUlent  of  this  State's  own  mag- 
niBc«nt  untreraity.  CX>lgate  W.  Darden. 

Wttb  men  like  John  BatUe  and  Colgate 
Dartfm,  <m«  wonders  why  the  roters  of  Ainer- 
m  «T«r  let  Virginia  loee  her  once  proud 
tttle.  the  mother  of  Prealdent*.  or  If,  per- 
haps, aba  wUl  not  regain  it  In  the  not  too 
tftotant  future. 

It  WttU  might  be — although  It  la  not  my 
place  to  suggeat  It — that  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  two-party  system  within  the  bor- 
dws  of  the  State  would  bring  Virginias  out- 
T^tT^«"t  men  In  both  political  parties  more 
raeofnltkm. 

Tas;  the  soTerelgnty  of  the  SUtes  Is  under 
eourtant  challenge  by  power-hungry  men  m 
tha  Federal  Oovermnent,  and  happily  there 
ara  men  and  women  everywhere — but  par- 
ttetilarly  In  the  South — who  stand  constantly 
raady  to  me«t  the  challenge.  It  is  Important 
that  It  be  met  at  every  turn  If  we  are  to  pre- 
■arve  our  form  of  government  and  maintain 
th«  fraedoma  of  the  Republic. 

And  ao  as  we  look  on  this  thin  gray  line  of 
mas — tha  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  proud 
army  in  gray— we  know  that  they  did  not 
tgtxt  in  vain. 

Tbay.  I  am  sure,  Join  with  ua  In  thanking 
Ood  that  the  Dnlon  of  American  States — now 
tika  bulwark  of  freedom  for  a  troubled 
world — was  not  permanently  dissolved. 
"may.  I  am  sure,  have  no  regrets  becaiose  a 
laria  Mfsoant  of  our  population  has  bee  a  de- 
Uvaeail  from  th*  bonds  of  slavery. 

A»wi  now  It  U  our  turn  to  ;|oln  with  '-.hem 
la  th*f»*'"t  C^^  ^^**  ^^  soverelgntl*>s  o: 
tha  Stataa  have  been  preserved,  for  tbls  Is 
tha  raal  eaviae  for  which  they  fought  ami  for 
vhlch  thatr  comrades  died. 

Wa  ean  be  sure  that  theae  old  soldiers  will 
nvvar  dla.  nor  will  their  glory  fade  away. 
TlMy  have  lived  to  personify  the  greatness 
of  our  Nation  united — the  paaatng  of  the  blt- 
tariMH  of  oearly  a  century  ago.  and  each.  I 
know,  can  say.  as  their  great  leader,  Bobert 
■.  Laa,  once  said: 

"ify  ezparlance  of  men  has  neither  dl£- 
me  to  think  worse  of  them  nor  IndLs- 
raa  to  serva  them:  nor,  in  spite  of  faU- 

which  I  lament,  of  errors  which  I  now 

aaa  aad  adcnowledge.  or  of  the  present  s.spect 
of  affairs,  do  I  despair  of  the  future.  The 
truth  ia  this:  The  march  of  providence  Is  so 
ttow,  and  our  desires  so  Impatient,  the  work 
of  profrsea  ia  so  Immense,  and  otu-  means  of 
alAaf  it  ao  feeble;  the  life  of  humanity  Is 
•e  long,  and  that  ta  the  Individual  so  brief, 
tint  «•  oftan  see  only  tha  ebb  of  the  ad- 
vanelac  wave,  and  ara  thus  discouraged. 
"It  is  history  that  teaches  ua  to  hope." 
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^USB  OV  RSPRSBBrr A'll  V  E8 

ThMr$aa9.  J1U9  19,  19S1 

Mr,    Speaker,    under 
1mv«  to  extend  my  reouiriu  in  the  Rbc- 
1  Utflude  the  following  editorial 
et  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  of 
1091: 


A  VaU-TT  iKviarncATioN — Jos  roi  Congress 
The  Army  engineers  have  been  working  on 
the  Mlaaotul  River  system  more  than  100 
years.  They  spent  $300,000,000  on  deepening 
It  for  navigation  up  to  1945,  plus  many  otl.er 
millions  for  nood  control. 

For  the  past  23  years  they  have  been  op- 
erating under  a  mandate  of  Congress  that 
flood  control  Is  a  national  responsibility  and 
that  theirs  U  the  responsibility  for  carrymt? 
It  out.  Congress  has  ?iven  tiiem  appropria- 
tions totaling  one  and  a  quarter  bUilin  dU- 
lars  In  the  last  6  years  for  work  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  Its  tnbut.arles 

With  so  much  time  and  so  much  mcmpv, 
is  It  unreasonable  to  expect  some  prot,'ress 
In  the  control  of  flocxls? 

Yet  the  floods  In  the  Missouri  and  '.ts 
tributary,  the  Kansas,  which  are  now  de- 
vastating the  Kansas  City  area  and  eastern 
Kansas,  are  the  worst  in  history.  The  only 
exception  In  actual  aoixl  height  Is  the  fl"<)U 
of  1844.  which  st.'uck  when  Kansas  Ciiy  M)  , 
was  only  a  village  of  700  p-Tpulatlcn 

There  is  no  exception  at  all  in  the  amrmiit 
of  damage  done — it  Is  not  only  the  Mi.s-sriur; 
Valley's  costliest  flood,  but  the  N;uio.i  s  a:-^- 
Flood  stages  at  Kansas  City,  Mo  went  as 
high  as  in  the  record  flood  since  184+— th.it 
of  1903 — though  the  Army  engineers  htid  h.ul 
48  years  meanwhile  to  eflect  some  impr;  ve- 
ment  in  flood  control. 

Is  this  a  performance  which  the  dp  pie 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  willing  to  acfptn, 
and  keep  on  accepting''  Or  does  it  repre- 
sent failure  on  a  monumental  scale,  failure 
so  complete  and  so  inexcusable  tnat  drastic 
chanises  are  called  for? 

Should  flood  control  in  the  Ml,si;"un  Val- 
ley be  left  in  hands  which  failed  tii  pre\ent. 
or  even  to  keep  within  reasonable  bound.?. 
the  present  debacle' 

The  Army  engineers,  as  usual.  a:p  saving 
that  they  are  In  no  wise  to  blame.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Lewis  A.  Pick,  Chief  of  Army  engineers,  savs 
there  Is  really  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in 
the  fact  that  the  flood  overtopped  by  three 
feet  the  Ml. 000,000  levees  built  ur.der  his 
Pick-Sloan  plan  at  Kansas  City 

"We  have  consistently  pointed  out.'  Gen. 
Pick  says,  "that  the  Kansas  City  flo<xl  con- 
trol measures  would  not  be  effective  in  event 
of  a  big  flood  unless  supplemented  by  a  .sys- 
tem of  tributary  reservoirs  '"  Congress  is  to 
blame,  General  Pick  indicates,  for  nnt  ap- 
propriating more  money,  and  the  .^rmy  en- 
gineers are  busily  engaged  in  stirring  up  a 
public  demand  for  more  appropriations  for 
them. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  may  feel  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  Missouri  river  sys- 
tem have  been  large  enough  already  t(»  pro- 
duce better  results.  But  the  Army  engineers' 
system  of  wooing  the  support  of  Members  <  f 
Congress  by  building  large  pubUc  works  in 
their  States  and  congressional  districts  dyxcs 
not  lend  Itself  to  making  funds  go  the  long- 
eat  way — or  doing  the  most  good. 

If  the  Army  engineers  are  not  responsible 
for  this  colossal  failure  In  flood  control,  who 
ts  responsible  that  the  people  of  Missouri  aiid 
Kansas  can  hold  accountable? 

The  answer  seems  to  be.  nobody.  The  buck 
has  been  pasaed.  The  evasion  of  responsi- 
bility for  fsllure  that  we  are  witnessing  now 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  failures,  and 
the  evasions  of  responsibility  for  them,  that 
we  shall  see  as  long  as  the  Pick-Sloan  make- 
ahlft  la  allowed  to  substitute  for  a  Missouri 
'Valley  Authority. 

Tha  Army  engineers  can  always  say  the 
failure  was  caused  by  the  Reclamation  Bur- 
eau, which  is  building  and  ts  to  manage 
aoma  of  the  dams,  and  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  can  always  say  It  was  the  fault  of 
tha  Army  engineers,  which  Is  building  and 
la  to  manage  others. 

The  floods  at  Kansas  City  and  In  eastern 
Kansas  are  not  the  result  of  water  nUme 
They  are  the  result  of  flood  control   work 


done  on  a  basis  of  political  faviritlsm.  dona 
piecemeal,  over  a  period  of  maty  years — and 
the  result  of  divided  planning,  divided  con- 
struction, divided  management  and  divided 
purpvises  since  the  Pick-Sloan  compromise 
wiis  made. 

The  Post -Dispatch  believes  t  serious  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  Congress  to  send  an 
Investigating  committee  to  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley to  see  how  the  country's  mc  noy  has  been 
spent  and  how  the  trust  It  In  posed  In  the 
Army  engineers  has  been  kept. 

This  should  not  be  one  of  tbe  committees 
which  are  so  closely  allied  with  the  Army 
ep.glneers  that  they  are  equally  resjxjnslble 
for  the  politics  and  boondoggl  ng  that  have 
hobbled  Missouri  Valley  flood  control  for  a 
century.  It  should  be  a  truly  Independent 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
bined, empowered  to  examine  :he  results  of 
the  Army  engineers'  stewardshlj  and  to  com- 
pare them  with  what  the  MVA  method  of 
unified  management  has  to  ofler. 

We  propose  that  the  Senatois  and  Repre- 
seiiiatives  from  Missouri  and  Ki  nsas  take  the 
lead  in  a  demand  for  such  an  examination 
by  Congress,  In  the  determination  to  have 
d  ne  with  half-measures  and  to  give  the 
Missouri  Valley  the  best  that  modern  techni- 
cal skill  can  provide. 


Pittsbarsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiiJlKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column  on 
Pittsburgh,  by  Ed  Sullivan,  the  New  York 
newspaper  columnist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

THERK'S  EVDITTHINC  IN  PnTSBtriCH.  AND 

Still  Mokz  To  Cob« 
(By   Ed    Sullivan) 

PiTTSBUBGH.  June  3. — In  all  your  life  you've 
never  seen  such  building  as  Is  going  on  In 
this  city.  For  utility  and  for  beauty  Pitts- 
burgh is  spending  about  one  billion  and  a 
half  tearing  down  older  buildings  which  will 
be  replaced  by  skyscrapers;  building  parks, 
and  completing  the  Penn-Llncoln  Parkway 
which  will  permit  autolsts  from  the  west  to 
escap4>  the  traflJc  snarls  In  the  narrow  streets 
uf  the  city's  went  end. 

To  accomplish  this  Pittsburgh  literally 
sliced  through  rocky  mountains  to  carve  out 
a  roadt>ed. 

Having  already  solved  Its  smoke  problem. 
Pittsburgh's  staggering  building  program  of 
new  buildings  and  fine  parks  will  add  the 
final  touch  of  glamour. 

Residents  of  the  city  are  proud  as  peacocks 
over  what's  happening.  Hotel  men — Joe 
Duddy,  of  the  Plttsburgher.  and  Tommy  Troy, 
of  the  Statler — made  decisions  that  were 
typical  of  other  locals. 

To  get  the  huge  building  program  under 
way  it  was  necessary  for  the  contractors  to 
work  through  the  night  dynamiting  and 
drilling.  The  hotel  managers  after  consult- 
ing their  guests  and  explaining  the  purpose 
01  the  round-the-clock  dynamiting  tcdd  tha 
contractors  to  go  to  It. 

"The  Idea."  said  Troy,  "was  to  get  the 
pro(;ram  off  the  drawing  boards  and  into 
actual  vork  We  got  it  off  the  drawing 
boards  In  a  hurry,    Now  It's  so  well  advanced 


that  tba   oontraeton   aUip   djnamtttaic   at 
midnight." 

Traj.  proudMt  of  Ptttabmi^Mn.  eooiea 
from  Boaton.  Tba  vataran  Dudtfy  la  a  Pitta- 
burghar  bj  birtb,  dataa  kack  in  botal  Uatovy 
to  the  days  when  tba  fatbar  and  nutbar  (tf 
screen  atar  AOolpba  Menjou  workad  at  tbm 
old  Antlara  hotel  In  thia  town. 

This  Plttatourgh  la  a  fabuloaB  dty,  not 
easily  Impraaaad.  baeauM  it  baa  aaan  ercry- 
tbing  within  Ite  own  dty  Umlta.  Tou  cant 
Imprcaa  Plttaburgb  with  waaltb,  haoaiiaa 
Andrew  Oamagia,  Andraw  Mellon,  tba  rHcls. 
and  other  local  famtllaa  bad  OKira  multl- 
mllllona  than  you  eould  ataah  in  Part  KnosE. 
Xven  today  In  ScwicUey  Helgbta  tbara  ara 
mansions  that  bav«  over  100  roocoa. 

It  has  three  big  unlvarsttiea.  Unlvcnity  of 
Plttsburgb,  Carncgte  TMh,  and  Duqucane. 
and  perhaps  five  otbar  eollegca  of  leaaer  aiza. 
It  even  baa  two  riven  in  Ita  front  yard, 
merging  to  produce  a  tbbd. 

Prom  its  station  KDKA  cama  aoma  of  tba 
first  radk)  programs.  It  has  Una  newqiapars. 
expert  newspapoman.  In  tnirhall.  it 
boasted  Immortal  Bonus  Wagner;  in  tbe 
ring  the  Immortal  Harry  Qreb,  plus  tba 
Zlvics  and  tba  spectacular  Billy  <Xmn.  It 
has  produced  all-Amerleana  in  every  field. 

It  Is  a  city  that  oooveya  tbe  imprasslon 
of  enormous  strength,  an  impraakm  belgbt- 
ened.  in  the  day.  by  tbe  straama  of  SBHOka 
pouring  into  tbe  sky;  aecetited.  at  nlgbt.  by 
tbe  orange  and  red  glare  uf  steel  mJU  fur- 
naces. There  ie  notblnc  of  tba  dUetante 
about  Plttabuzgh. 

In  the  feudal  baron  days  **>^itarT5ls  of 
Immigrants  came  here,  each  wearing  a  tag  on 
his  outer  clothing  that  read:  "Andrew  Ct- 
negle.  Pittsburg"  Titat  was  siifBdent  ad- 
dress. Long  before  bolldoasrs,  tliaae  immi- 
grants carved  into  mountains,  built  tunnela, 
dug  coke,  and  cooked  ateeL 

There  Is  a  huge  Irlab  and  Slavic  population 
here,  and  sturdy  stock  <rf  other  races.  It 
took  tough-flbered  men  to  build  Pittsburgh 
into  a  coloastis.  and  It  took  men  <tf  fine 
dreams  and  great  imaginatlnn 

As  steel  goes  ao  goea  Pittaburgb,  Is  a  local 
msTlm.  Tbe  national  "nfrtw^  rwa*  to  tbe 
effect  that  when  smoke  Is  pouring  from  tbe 
Ohio  valley,  the  Nation  Is  prosperous,  be- 
cause tbe  entire  country  has  a  stake  in  steeL 
Right  now.  smoke  is  pourtng  from  the  Oblo 
Valley,  as  the  Nation  ttzms  \o  cme  of  its 
great  arsenals. 

Americans  sbotild  visit  Plttsburgb.  It  Is 
easily  one  of  the  most  exciting  of  all  star- 
spangled  experiences. 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARK8 

HON.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

or  om.sHOMs 

m  THB  BtatAn  or  tbe  umitku  statb 

Thursday.  Juts  19.  1951 

ICr.  KERR.  Mr.  Presklent.  I  have 
read  a  very  clear  and  InfonnatlTe  analy- 
sis of  eo^in  events  In  Korea  by  a  dis- 
tinguished news  commentator.  Mr.  Bill 
Downs.  I  ask  unantmmia  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rscou. 

There  being  no  ot^eetkm.  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooa. 
as  follows: 


A  year  ago  today  I  waa  one  of  ttie 
frightened  men  in  tbe  world.  TtM 
War  was  less  than  a  weeks  old.  CBS  bad 
Just  ruabed  me  to  tbe  Par  Sast  and  I  wm 
spending  my  first  day  at  tbe  fighting  front 
near  C2iocbowt!in. 


ocnsKtBg  a  lot  or 

tad  a  rapcrtar 

*,  part  of  war  m 


rve  apank  a  lot  of 
dlSeieM  ktada  at 
laama  that  fear  la  1 

But  just  MB  days  ago  tcday.  tt 
tflffermt.  And  wban  I  say  I  waa  one  oi  tba 
neat  fM^tanad  man  tn  tba  vorld.  I  maaa  I 
bad  a  lot  of  eompany. 

Tbe  UnltMi  SUtea  Army  In  Katm  at  that 
time  conaiated  of  one  regtiasnt.  Ita  only 
friends*  the  fiootb  Konaii  troopa.  bad 
broken.  Oar  QI^  at  ttabsa  were  outnum- 
bered 100  to  1.  And  tbcrt  aajmed  to  be 
nothing  that  anyone  eould  tto  about  It. 

Tbe  American  soldJexs  of  that  day  woe 
"kids"  who  bad  Jotnad  tbe  Anoy  for  tbe  "soft 
touch."  Tbey  were  soft  and  badly  trained. 
Someday  there  will  be  an  Inrastlgstlon  aa  to 
why  tbey  were  allowed  to  alt  on  oocnpatlcsi 
duty  in  Japan  and  grow  all  tba  wrong  cai- 
louaaa  In  tbe  wnmg  placaa.  Many  at  them 
didnt  even  know  tbe  importance  of  M^n^ 
In.  Tbey  knew  more  about  oomle  boota  and 
Japanese  women  than  tbey  did  about  their 
own  weapons.  Many  of  tbe  early  American 
casualties  can  be  laid  dIreeUy  to  neglect  of 
tbe  men  by  the  ofllcers  who  erne  supposed 
to  have  trained  them  tn  Japui. 

I  had  a  chance  to  think  these  tbln^  over 
onder  fire,  a  year  ago  today,  in  a  Korean 
ditch  nuaaUng  an  odiferous  Korean  rice 
paddy.  And.  as  I  said.  I  waa  axtiemely 
frightened  and  filled  with  deapalr.  At  that 
time  I  would  not  have  glv«i  a  plugged  nlekd 
for  our  cimaeas  cA  staying  on  tbe  pailnaola. 

Tou  know  the  rest  of  the  story.  I  bava 
gone  into  this  because  In  weigblng  tbe  re- 
sulta  at  tbe  past  year's  <yft»«ny  ^  ^b!^  n^n^ 
of  imminent  cease-fire,  it  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber tbe  depl<mkble  state  eg  rsaniniss  tn 
a^cb  tba  United  Statea  found  Its^  irtwn 
tba  Communists  marched  in  Korea. 

In  tbe  U  ensuing  months  tbe  rertvai  of 
American  power  has  been  miraculous.  It  la 
something  you  have  to  remind  yourself  to 
remember. 

And  it  may  be  that  bistorlana  will  some 
day  record  that  Joaef  Stalin  made  bis  gnat- 
est  strat^lcal  mistake  when  be  sent  his 
Morth  Korean  puppeU  across  tbe  thirty- 
algbtb  parallel  and  thua  aroused  tbe  Ameri- 
can military  and  Industrial  giant  to  action. 

There  has  been  much  argummt  ae  to 
whether  tbe  Korean  *'^'"p**g"  has  been 
worth  tbe  cost  in  blood  to  the  t7nlted  States. 
I  admit  that  I  waa  one  cf  those  who  hi  tbe 
early  days  did  not  think  it  waa.  Korea  waa 
of  no  military  value  to  us;  It  looked  like  we 
were  heading  for  a  disastrous  defeat;  wa  ware 
forced  into  battle  at  the  time  and  place  o< 
the  enemy's  cbooalng.  And  no  chm  here  at 
home,  including  some  Congreasmcn,  sesmad 
to  care. 

Events  have  changed  my  mind.  Fourteen 
other  United  Nations  Joined  ua  in  the  fight- 
ing. Their  contribution  was  t(Aen.  but  it 
was  there.  The  Communists  have  paid  a 
tr^aeiMloM  pnee  for  their  advwiture.  Tha 
free  worid  has  proved  that  a  d^berate 
breach  of  tha  peace  can  be  disastrously 
costly. 

And.  mast  hnportimt.  tbe  United  Btatea 
Is  becoming  strong.  Strung  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Ideal  of  freedom,  backed  by  strength, 
can  dcfokd  Itself  against  totalttarlaaiam. 

Tou  win  hear  much  argummt  about 
whether  or  not  the  United  Katione  adtileved 
a  military  or  diplcmatte  netory  in  Korea  or 
not. 

What  we  have  really  won  is  a  measure  of 
future  eecurity  for  tbe  kind  of  vportd  vc  stand 
for.  The  dangers  stOl  exist,  but  tbe  men  who 
fought  and  died  tn  Kotm  have  given  os  tbla 
one  prioeleaa  thing,  tbe  ttme  and  tbe  aUllty 
to  defend  ourselTea. 

We  win  betray  the  trart  of  tbe  men  who 
died  in  Korea  only  tf  wa  waste  this  thne  or 
dissipate  this  ahlltty  Uxot^h  petty,  parttsaa 
poUttes  at  home  or  a  ratexstkoi  of  our  vlgl- 
imce  at  other  danger  areas  around  ttw 
world. 


TW  Amiiik*  fa  Ci 


nmENSION  OPiOBfARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 


U.  H.  OoKMAiiB  Tan 
«  Tkiva  or 


IN  THB  anCAR  or  TBB  URIllD  8TATKB 
Thuniat,  Julu  19.  1951 

Mr.  TH7E.  Mr.  PreddeDt.  I  ask 
mianliBous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Awcndiz  of  the  Racx»s  an  article  en- 
titled "U.  K.  Command  Takes  Big  Riak.** 
written  by  David  Lawrence  and  pub- 
Uahed  in  tlie  Waahtngton  Star  today. 

Th««  bring  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

Bm  Rboc — Ooioro- 
'■ooaajras  or  Taoora 
IwTo  KoBBs  Wazui  AawwTKi  TALxa  Atm 

finU   PSBJimiAKT 

(By  David  Lawrenoe) 

All  that  has  been  hajKwnlng  at  the  enc- 
ferenee  table  In  Korea  irtaee  July  8  is  only 
a  preliminary  dlacoMlon  of  what  tbe  armi- 
stice negoUatkniB  sbonld  diseusa.  The  mala 
parleys  bavent  begun  at  all. 

Meanwhile  the  United  Rations  eommaad. 
tmder  preasurs  from  poUtlcally  minded  gov- 
ernments, is  taking  tbe  Uggast  risk  that  any 
army  in  military  blstory  ever  aaauraed. 

The  OonuBunlsts  are  brtaglng  troops  tato 
Korea  by  the  tens  of  thoumnds.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  tbe  enemy  bow  has  abovt  790.000 
man.  while  the  U.  H.  has  ■oBMthlng  aioond 
half  that  numabcr. 

The  U.  N.  is  not  Ukaly  to  bring  Ln  reinforce- 
ments  becaisse  of  the  distance  to  the  vari- 
ous member  cotmtrles.  Tet  the  Red  Chi- 
nese car  contlniM  to  send  In  relnforcemenu. 

Now  the  Commnnlats  have  raised  the  real 
Issue— the  withdrawal  of  "foreign  troops" 
from  Korea.  This,  of  course,  means  all  but 
North  and  South  Korean  troopa.  This  is 
exactly  what  happened  before,  when  Rus- 
sian and  American  forces  were  wtthdravm. 
ThB  way  waa  opened  to  Oommunlst  infiltra- 
tion and  eontrol  of  the  Berth  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Oannunlsts  have  fotxnd  that  the  U.  K. 
aegotiatorc  hn  tbe  preUmlnary  confarancea 
will  not  agree  to  tbetr  deaaaod  for  with- 
drawal of  Toreign  troops. "  But  tbe  Bad 
Chineee  and  North  Korsan  r^H-easntatlvaa 
are  not  aridng  at  this  time  for  a  dedston 
on  It.  They  maraly  want  tbe  Item  on  the 
agenda  ot  the  mala  eonierenee.  The  U.  H. 
negotiators  eaa  hardly  rtfnaa  to  l*i-«*t  an 
Item  wbleh  tbey  llieinsaliai  have  brought 
\q).  It  cannot  be  illsaitinl  aa  out  of  bounda 
on  tbe  ground  that  tt  la  poUtlcal.  beeanae 
tbe  presence  or  abaence  of  troops  in  an  area 
where  a  war  has  oeearred  Is  t  vital  subject 
for  negotutkm.  In  tbe  end  the  U.  N.  will 
probably  cxmaent  to  seeing  the  ttcm  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  tbe  nuOa  armistice  dlecus- 
aloaa  and  will  then  urge  that  tt  be  left  to 
tbe  diplomatic  reprseentatlvee  to  settle 
when  tbe  politieal  factors  come  up. 

80  the  procedure  appears  now  to  be  this: 

First,  a  eonfarenoe  on  tbe  preliminaries 
to  decide  what  tbe  armtotlee  negotlatnts 
atma  talk  about.  This  Is  what  the  preeeot 
eerles  of  talks,  bsgun  on  July  8.  is  suppoasd 
toraaolve.  This  baa  already  coiaaumed  nearly 
9  weeks. 

Seecod.  a  eoefsranee  of  the  main  repr»> 
sentattwaa  to  dsdkts  00  the  actual  eondl- 
tlona  oi  the  armlsMffo  the  military  tetma 
to  ssswi  Inspection  of  both  nortta  and  aouth 
aones.  tbe  estaUhhment  of  a  dcnOltartMd 
mooia  and  similar  matters  of  a  miUtarr  aatnta. 
This  has  not  yet  begun  and  may  taka  a 
month  or  more  to  neonate.  Among  other 
things,  the  conference  has  to  decide 
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t*  teka 


to  OM  n.  lUtte  ■taua  at  Far- 
oe f  oratsn  trco|w   f^tMn 
iti  tea  tbm  futun  gov- 
:  m  manm.     ThM*  ttHM  wUl 
to  a  d—aioO  wtiicb  boMd  00 
may  take  fron  <  to  9 
ana  proboMy  vfU  nffm  bo  Mttled. 
latfaOntto  eoatteoatkm  of 


M  oav  BHaaoBt  that  a  •tgn  of 

MBl  ifliH  boforo  ttao  "eaaM-ftn"  la  actually 

OD  wlU  lacTiaaa  and  the 

>  to  U.  H.  fwoaa  wCl  ba  tntanslflad.  TtM 

off  ttaa  larfa  CfatOMt  armlea  will  be 

■ ■iniBn^ii'ii ' — " 

tha  nlunBi  of  tb«  retn- 


tha  ehaoces 

tba  OooaBQiUau  will  than  allow  tba 

to  atafsata  Indeftnltaly.    FOr  thera 

(kom  tbetr  aida  to  oiaka 

it    whan    tbay    alnady    hava 

«b«t  tbay  bad  a  yaar  a«»— oamaly. 

abova  tha  tbirty- 

ir  aU  thla  aovnda  Uka  a  fraat 

tba  AUtaa.  adBUmatnUoa  apofcaa- 

at  aay  prloa  alamants 

not  Ifka  to  baor  any  quatUona 

iba  vtetory  will  bava  to  find  a 

off  netory  to  taacb  in  tba 

off  tonwrrow  arc 

la  tba  art  of  warfara  and  lU  ot>- 


KCTNSION  OF  RBIARKB 

HON.  HAIUT  M.  ULGORE 

IHl  IBIATS  or  TBI  UMTBD  STAIXB 
WtdMiUdav.  Juif  If,  19S1 


Ui.  President.  IClss 
I  Lenroot,  one  of  the  grcftt  i>ub- 
Ite  Hmmte  of  our  time,  hM  retired  as 
of  the  CbUdren's  Aireau  after 
ttaan  10  yean  ol  devoted  work.  I 
tA  wamainom  eouent  to  have  larinted 
iB  tiw  AppendtT  of  the  Racoa»  the  ex- 
ntiarni  ef  Itttera  between  Uim  Lenroot 
•ad  FWiidtni  Tmman.  and  several  of 
tSM  Mont  of  trlbotes  to  her  career  which 
bww  ajpoared  In  the  prcK  of  the  Nation 
OB  it»  ecicirtoti  of  her  leaving  the  Fed- 


hctnc  no  ohjeeyon.  the  matters 
to  be  printed  In  the  Rcc- 
MtoDowi: 

TO  PW»MT  TiXTiaur 

ivm  23.  1061. 
:  I  baraby  nqamt  ra- 
■nrlea  aa  Chiaf 
afaettva  Baptam- 

for  aiy  aoewaaor  to  taka  oOea. 

Bunaa.  vtth  wbltt  Z 

ttvougboat  ataaoat  my 

IB  tba  M  y«an  ta  wbleb 

X  iBte  taM  aaiMilw  cf  the  aUC.  praat  ad- 


thWd-tafriy 

baa  playad  a  ale- 

tbnmgb  ra> 

tloa  of  laforaatloo,  coop. 


ttattoa  vltb  tba  Sutaa  la  grant*-ln-atd. 
kt  off  Padaral  cblld-labor  stand- 
aad  daraloiMMQt  of  matboda  of  co- 
oparattaB  wttb  etttaena  in  bahalf  cf  chlldrea. 
It  baa  tband  with  otbar  natiooa  knowledge 
aad  asparlanea  relating  to  child  life.  The 
lOdeantury  White  Houaa  Conference  on 
CbUdran  and  Touth  eerved  to  broaden  our 
undaratandlng  both  of  the  importance  of 
gotaf  forward  in  exu.udlng  and  improving 
■ai»lm  to  children,  espedally  In  this  crltl- 
eal  poiod  of  world  history,  and  of  the  need 
for  much  more  extenBivt  research.  I  am 
(rataftil.  eapeclally,  for  your  sponsorship  uf 
tba  conference  and  the  freat  contribution 
you  made  to  its  success. 

In  laying  down  my  task,  because  I  have 
reached  the  age  when  I  must  have  more 
leisure.  I  am  confident  that  with  your  under- 
standing and  support  of  its  program,  the 
Cbildren's  Bureau,  with  Its  broad  concern  for 
children  and  youth,  will  be  given  still  greater 
opportunity  to  serve  our  country  and  the 
children  who  are  Its  future. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Kathasine  F  Lenroot, 

Chief. 

PaBsnHEMT  Tai; MAN'S  Larna  to  Miss  Lensdot 

JULT   9.    1951 

DtjLM  itiSB  Leksoot:  With  real  regret  I 
accept  your  resignation  as  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  effective  at  the  close  of  ouslness  un 
August  31  next. 

You  have  been  In  Government  service  for 
36  years,  and  for  the  past  17  years  you  have 
beaded  the  Children's  Bureau.  That  is  a 
long  tenure  of  ofBce  for  any  public  servant. 
But  it  Is  especially  significant  because  you 
bave  benn  one  of  that  small  and  select  group 
of  women  who  have  risen  to  high  public  office 
through  merit  and  determination  Beat  uf 
all  your  service  has  been  as  distinguished  as 
It  has  been  long  continued. 

Toughness  is  a  quality  not  often  attrlbu'ed 
to  women  but  the  plain  fact  Is  that  you  have 
been  a  tough  and  persistent  champion  of 
America's  children.  You  have  made  them 
both  your  vocation  and  your  avocation  The 
children  of  this  country  are  better  off  fur 
your  having  been  in  the  Qovernment  What 
greater  satisfaction  could  anyone  take  into 
rctlrenient? 

Although  you  will  soon  retire  to  a  we!l- 
eamed  rest,  I  hope  that  from  time  to  time 
I  shall  have  the  chance  to  look  to  you  for 
advice  and  help  in  matters  affecting  the 
children  of  America.  I  know  that  you  wUl 
never  relinquish  your  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare as  long  as  you  live. 

With  warmest  good  wishes,  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hakkt  S.  Truman 


|From  the  Washington  Star  of  July  10,  1951  \ 

KSTBAaiKE  LjUmOOT  AND  HEB  TlMES 

(By  George  Kennedy) 

This  half  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
Amarica  has  been  wonderful  fur  those  who 
bava  lived  it — expjerienced  It. 

^w  have  done  better  than  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot.  who  announced  yesteiday  that  she 
Is  retiring  as  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
at  tbe  end  of  August. 

It  was  her  good  fortune  to  become  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  at  the  age  of  nine  in  Wwconsin. 
What  was  going  on  was  the  La  Follette  revQ<- 
lutkm. 

Bar  fathar  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  Irvine 
L.  Lanroot,  bom  of  immigrant  Swedl-sh  par- 
anta.  was  one  of  the  young  Progressives  in 
tba  Republican  Party  in  Wisconsin  whuae 
raq^tonalva  surge  mada  Robert  M.  La  PuUette 
OorarxMr  and  then  United  States  Senator. 

8ba  beard  the  play-by-play  account  of 
tboaa  events  at  the  family  dinner  table  in 
•uparlor.  tbe  city  that  almost  shares  with 


Duluth  tha  poaltlon  at  tba  baad  of  tba  Oraat 

Lakes. 

Miss  Lenroot  la  not  all  Bwedlab.  altbougb 
she  has  shown  tba  marked  traits  of  tba 
Scandinavian  in  Bar  baauty  and  strength. 
Her  mother's  name  was  Clougb.  a  Welsh 
name  that  came  West  from  New  York. 

Then  Washington,  for  her  father  aras 
elected  to  Congress  in  tbe  same  campaign 
that  put  Taft  In  the  White  House.  He  later 
became  a  Senator.  In  those  automobileless 
days  she  especially  remembers  the  turnout  of 
Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Aldrlch,  wife  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  a  splendid  victoria  drawn 
by  a  spanking  team.  She  also  remembers 
picking  wild  flowers  In  the  spring  where  the 
Wardman  Park  Hotel  now  stands. 

Then  the  University  of  Wisconsin  under 
John  R  Commons.  Professor  Commons,  who 
wrote  the  basic  lltersttire  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  used  to  send  his  pupils  to 
watch  the  legislature  In  action — one  advan- 
tage of  having  the  State  university  in  the 
State  capital. 

When  Katharine  Lenroot  emerged  from 
the  university  m  1912  It  was  an  exciting 
time  for  a  young  woman  college  graduate. 
It  was  clear  that  women  were  not  to  be  de- 
nied mruch  longer.  Anna  Howard  Shaw. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  and  the  beautiful 
Inez  Mulholland  were  leading  the  fight  for 
woman  suffrage. 

But  Miss  Lenroot,  like  many  3roung  women 
of  the  day,  did  not  wait  for  the  vote.  Wis- 
consin, sparked  by  Commons,  was  about  to 
put  a  minimum-wage  law  for  women  into 
effect — assuring  them  110  or  112  a  week. 
Mai^sachusetts  already  had  such  a  law.  Her 
first  Job  was  with  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission,  working  on  cost-of-living  sur- 
veys tor  the  new  law.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  Frances  Perkins  was  directing  a  survey 
of  New  York  factories  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Factory  fire. 

In  1915  Miss  Lenroot  took  a  Federal  clvtl- 
servlcc  examination  and  was  apj>olnted  an 
Investigator  for  the  Children's  Bureau.  She 
has  been  there  ever  since. 

Yesterday  in  her  office,  surroiuided  by  pic- 
tures of  Miss  Perkins,  Jane  Addams,  Julia 
Lethrop.  the  first  chief  of  the  bureau;  Grace 
Abbott,  the  second  (Miss  Lenroot  is  the 
third);  Lillian  Wald  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  and  Florence  Kelley  of  the  Con- 
sumers League,  she  told  some  of  the  history 
of  the  office 

The  Children's  Bureau  had  Its  birth  when 
Miss  Wald  and  Mrs.  Kelley,  both  of  whom 
lived  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  in  New 
York,  sent  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  a 
letter  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  open  an  office  that  would  give 
out  Information  to  save  lives  of  Infants  and 
children  much  In  the  same  way  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  was  advising  farm- 
ers on  how  to  avoid  the  loss  of  calves  and 
pigs. 

No  Idea  that  sounded  good  was  too  radical 
for  Teddy,  and  he  sent  them  a  wire:  "Sounds 
bully,  come  down  and  we'll  talk  It  over." 

The  campaign  to  get  Congress  to  ap- 
prove of  the  Idea  took  6  years.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  church  organizations 
and  the  National  Committee  on  Child  Labor 
waged  a  campaign  for  it. 

When  the  Children's  Bureau  came  into  be- 
ing, women  went  Into  Government  to  work 
on  something  they  were  Interested  in.  ahead 
of  their  getting  the  vote.  Julia  Lathrop, 
Miss  Addams'  assistant  at  Hull  House,  Chi- 
cago, became  the  first  director. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  bureau  was 
to  get  all  the  States  to  report  on  that  most 
Important  element  of  vital  statistics,  infant 
mortality.  Slowly  State  after  State  came 
into  the  conference  of  tboae  reporting. 

Some  of  the  reports  were  shocking.  They 
brought  the  national  average  down  to  one 
infant  death  to  10  births. 

Tile  change  that  has  come  about  since 
is   due   to   medical  advances,  public-health 
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la  Da  Msao  SMaMMe  to 

ton  tba  publle  aaaO 
oparata  la  tlia  locaUUH. 

Today  foor  daaOia  In  MO  Mrttw  te 
and  aa  «ba  talkMi  lOai  Lmroot  peiated  to  a 
map  abowtnc  tba  Mack  apotm.  Btrancaty 
anougb.  aavena  at  tba  Statai  that  and  to 
lead  m  nnfortugeata  ataUatto  no  loogmt  aia 
in  tbe  «en  wlUa  tba  blf^iaat  tafknt  nertaUty. 
Today  Mew  Maaluu.  Teaai.  and  Aiteona, 
Statea  wbwa  tbt  "watbacka.'*  tba  ijiiikau 
migratory  Ubovna.  flood  aeroas  tba  bardar 
with  tbdr  faralUai.  laad  aU  tbe  rest. 

In  1918  Gonfreaa  pawed  a  eblld-labor  law 
which  was  held  unoonatittitlODtf  by  the  Su- 
preme oourt.  Two  yaara  later  a  north  Caro- 
lina father  aued  for  tba  rtgbt  to  aend  bla  boya 
to  work  In  tbe  cotton  mllla— iramfli«r  v. 
Dagenhwrt.  roe  yean  propcaunta  tried  to 
pass  a  cbUd  labor  amandmant  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution. Mm  Lenroot  bacama  baad  of  tbe 
bureau  In  IBM  by  appointment  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roowvalt.  Tha  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  or  Wage  and  Bour  Law  went 
into  effect  in  1938  wttb  its  provlalon  against 
child  labor,  and  in  affirming  its  eonstlcu- 
tionallty  in  1S40,  the  Suiffome  Court  reversed 
the  Hammer  v.  Iktgenkart  ruling. 

As  chief  of  tbe  bureau.  Mias  Lenroot  bad 
charge  of  tbe  enforoemcat  of  tbe  eblld  labor 
provisions.  Her  experience  In  that  showed 
her  how  things  had  Improved. 

"We  found  that  eblldren  no  longer  wer« 
employed  in  tbe  cotton  mills,"  she  said. 
"They  were  going  to  WhoOt.  We  only  fotmd 
them  In  fringe  Indtutrica.  cleaning  sbrimpa 
or  puUing  turkey  feathers.  We  bave  come 
a  long  way  since  tba  ebUd  labor  Hgbt  of  tbe 
World  War  I  period." 

I  From  the  Wasblngton  Post  of  July  15,  1951] 
CBZuttJur'a  FazxHs 

The  Children's  Bureau  was  in  Its  infancy 
when  Katharine  Lenroot  joined  it  aa  a  rpecial 
Investigator  36  years  ago.  It  had  been  ea- 
tabllshed  to  report  "upon  all  matters  per- 
taining to  tbe  welfare  of  children  and  child 
life  among  all  i  Imisi  ii  of  our  people  *  *  *  " 
and  had  found  a  sorry  picture  of  needteas 
mortality  among  mothers  and  baMes.  It  was 
estimated  from  the  limited  reports  available 
that  throughout  the  country  81  mothers  died 
for  every  10.000  live  chlldblrths.  and  for 
every  1,000  live  births  the  country  lost  100 
babies  during  their  first  year  of  life.  In 
1949.  the  maternal  mortality  rate  was  down 
to  8,  and  Infant  mortality  to  29. 

Such  vital  statistics  afford  but  a  partial 
insight  into  the  intertwined  careers  of  tha 
Children's  Bureau  and  of  Miss  Lenroot  who 
has  been  its  chief  for  the  past  17  years.  With 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  In 
1936,  the  Bureau  assumed  administration  of 
title  V,  providing  for  granU  to  the  SUtes 
for  development  of  maternal  and  child- 
health  services,  services  to  crippled  children, 
and  child-welfare  services.  In  1988,  It  uzuter- 
took  responsibility  for  the  cbUd-labor  pro- 
visions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
From  1943  to  1947,  it  handled  the  Emer- 
gency Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Program. 
under  which  Federal  funds  were  used  to  pay 
for  medical,  boepltal,  and  nursing  care  dvu-- 
ing  childN^ring  for  over  1.200.000  wlvea  of 
men  in  the  Armed  Poreas,  and  for  the  cara 
during  Ulneas  of  more  than  aoo.000  children 
of  servicemen. 

^ew  public  careoa  oould  bava  provided 
richer  rewards  than  Miai  Lanroot  must  bava 
gained  frun  tba  acoompUabmenta  of  tba 
ChUdrens  Bureau.  •Tb*  children  of  thla 
country,"  President  Truman  wrota  in  ae- 
cepUng  her  resignation,  "are  better  otf  for 
your  having  been  in  tbe  Oovanunent.  What 
greater  satisfaction  eould  anyone  taka  into 
retirement?"  What  blgbar  aooolade  could 
any  public  aervatU  earn?  It  ta  a  matter  of 
treat  good  fortune  for  tba  country  that  tba 


MI9  11.  Mtll 


taati 

and  walctBf  vtth 

dkwetor.  Tba  MMtea^  AJktraa  artn  OQattnoa 
to  ba  ta  good 


Iftrom  tba  LooUvllla  (Kj.)  C}aartar>Jtounal 
of  Joly  18.  lift) 

8rb  BauvD  BaoAiaea  tmm  Boamma  or  Lifa 
In  Amariea  today  far  aaoaa  oblldian  sur- 
Tlva  tbatr  fragUa  years  of  tntaauy  tbaa  40 
years  a«o.  Iliey  iiva  in  atordlar  baalth. 
Tbay  Itve  ia  pnapect  of  traadom  fraoi  ex- 
pIottatloB  as  tbey  grow  oldar,  yat  not  old 
enot^b  for  grinding  labor.  Tbey  Uaa  in 
brf«bter  pnMpaets  of  opportunity,  in  aaaur- 
anoa  that  tbe  tnatltutions  whieb  aerve 
tbam — ^tba  courts,  tlie  bospitals,  tba  sbal- 
ters,  tbm  ceattn  of  recreation — ara  l»ettar 
and  mora  enlightened  in  every  aspect. 

Tbat  all  tbls  is  so  is  due  in  a  large  part 
to  opcratlona  of  the  Children's  Buiaatt.  once 
a  part  o{  tbe  Department  of  Labor,  wm  in 
tbe  Federal  Sacurlty  Agency.  And  to  laAna 
tbe  record  fia-tber,  much  is  due  to  tba  per- 
■onal  work  of  Katharine  Lenroot,  Cblaf  at 
tbe  Bureau.  There  la  a  point  in  saying  tbla 
now.  as  loss  Lenroot  rettres  after  17  yaaia 
in  that  post,  after  38  years  altogatbar  with 
tbe  Cbildren's  Buraau. 

Tba  daughter  of  a  former  United  States 
Senator.  Mias  Leiux>ot  is  known  all  over  ttia 
world  aa  one  of  its  foramoet  autbontiea  on 
child  walfare.  Sba  baa  glvan  tbe  largcat 
part  of  her  life  to  tbat  flald,  wltb  sucb  iw- 
sults  of  richer,  more  radiant  "yttanfe  and 
promise  for  millions  tbat  bar  departure  from 
pubUc  service  is  a  national  loaa. 

(Prom  the  New  York  T*mes  of  July  11.  1951  j 
Miaa  LnraooT  to  Rarat* 

Announcement  has  Iwen  made  of  tbe  im- 
pending retirement  (rf  Mias  Katharine  P. 
Lenroot.  Cbltf  of  tba  Childran's  Bureau  of 
the  Pederal  Security  Agency.  Miss  Lenroot 
Joined  ttie  Children's  Bureau  in  1914.  3  years 
after  its  creation,  and  has  served  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  siaee  1834.  Thanks  in  large 
measure  to  her  tireless  ^orta.  these  last 
30  years  bave  ae«3  many  improvements  in  t3w 
field  of  child  and  maternal  areifare. 

The  Cbildren's  Biuneau  Is,  In  a  sense,  the 
conscience  of  tbe  American  people  toward 
our  chlldrea.  It  has  been  the  pilot  plant 
for  many  of  the  now  weU-establislied  social - 
welfare  projects.  Tlirough  the  establish- 
ment of  health  and  maternal  facilities  and 
the  publication  of  bulletins  on  prenstal  and 
tiiild  cara.  tba  Bureau  has  made  availaUa  tba 
latest  and  moat  sdentiflc  inlcrmation  and 
advice.  In  all  these  matters  Miss  L«nroot 
has  enoom«ged  the  doeest  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  private  agencies. 

Writing  in  this  newqiapar  in  1947,  Miss 
Lenroot  Hated  the  goals  before  us  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  ^ildran  aa  proper  housing, 
adequate  food  and  medical  care  for  all  fam- 
ilies, good  schools,  and  able  teaching  for  ail 
children,  tbe  expansion  and  strengtbening 
uf  botb  pubUc  and  private  child  gtiidance 
and  soctal-aretfara  programa.  7*bough  much 
stiU  remains  to  be  done.  American  <'h»Mrffn 
of  today  are  undoulstedly  tietter  off  than 
were  tboaa  uf  a  gvneratlon  ago.  Mias  Len- 
root may  aren  take  leave  of  ofBce  wttb  tbe 
•atiafaction  of  many  goaJa  acblaved. 

The  President  has  nomiiuitad  Dr.  Martha 
KUot  to  succeed  Mias  Lenroot.  Aa  Aaaadate 
Chief  of  tbe  ChUdrea's  Buroau  from  1041  to 
1949,  Dr.  KUot  has  shown  iMraaU  to  be  a 
oourageooa  champion  at  Amnica's  eblldren. 
Under  ber  dfreetloa  wa  ara  confldait  tbat 
tbe  Bwvau  win  eontinaa  to  piay  s  apleodld 
rels. 


Oaa  of 

Bffuai*4l  tta  otlMr  day  llMit  tba  ii  laWiiua 
»«■  bi»  loat  aad  dirtlagaiabad  aaraar^ 
tMAUeaarvloa.    Sha  la  Kaliwiina  P. 
<Maf  or  tha  Oattad  Stataa  C%fl«iwi<a 
laaa  aad  tha  daagbtw  or  a  ablaiag  m 
la   Wtawwata'a   blatory,   ma   lata 
Xmaa  L.  Laaroot. 

gattiartne  Lanroot  began  tba  career  that 
waa  to  brtat  Hw  aatteas!  fame  bare  in  tha 
Stata  at  Wlieoniln.  aa  a  OMasber  or  tba  Stata 
ladastjial  ctiiamtartnn.  She  later  went  to 
tba  omdnmii  Bnraaa  tn  Wasbtagton  and 
rose  lapldly  to  tha  poatttoa  from  wblcb  sba 
baa  BOW  rM%iMd. 

Faw  paoiria  bava  brought  saeb  aamow  da- 
▼otlontoao  good  a  caoae  aa  Katbartna  Len- 
root teoogbt  to  her  Job  of  dafaniUng  aad 
protaetlag  tbe  eblldren  of  tbla  Hatl'  o.  Bar 
^'^  «p«rlanea  and  bar  ltmttla»  capacity 
for  understanding  and  work  brought  laating 
beneflta  to  America.  In  recent  yaara  tba 
world  has  borrowed  trocn  her  tbnnwb  har 
oontrtbntlona  to  tba  walfara  programa  at 
tba  United  Nationa. 

l^Nation"a  aantbnenta  w«r^  w*u  ax- 
praaaed  by  tbe  Praaidaat.  who  paid  trfbnta 
to  b«  as  "a  tough  and  persistent  ebamptoa 
of  children's  rt^xta." 

Wlaoonsin  la  grsttfid  to  and  proud  «r 
Katharine  Lenroot. 


Pibfie  HMskf  CaadOiMtt  h  Lm  Aaf  tki 

EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUnaD 

or  CAuruaau 

IN  THE  HOUSX:  OP  REFBSSBJffTATIW 

Wednesday.  JmIji  18,  issi 

Mr.  EOLIPIBLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  onder 
unanimous  consent.  I  inetude  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racosp  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Nicola  OlulU.  chairman  of  the  Boua- 
Ing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeka 
for  14  years. 

This  telegram  completely  contradleta 
and  refutes  an  article  appearing  in  Um 
July  17.  1951.  Wall  Street  Journal,  re- 
garding the  rental  housing  situation  In 
Loe  Angeles.  AsconUng  to  Mr.  Qiulil  the 
article  presents  a  biased  viewpoint  and 
Is  not  factual 

In  the  interetst  of  mftjr^  available  in- 
f  ormalltui  on  tbe  actual  rental  and  pub- 
lic housing  conditions  in  the  eltf  of  Los 
Angeles.  I  am  placliv  this  telecram  In 
the  Rscoao: 

Lob  Attamxa.  Caur..  JtOy  /7. 19SI. 
Congressman  CRasrn  BounaiiO, 
Btmae  Oglee  BuOding. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
My  attention  has  Just  been  directed  to  aa 
article  appearing  Ui  tba  July  17.  1951.  Issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  coneemintj  tbla 
agency's  new  10.000  dwaUing  unit  low-rent 
housing  and  slum-dearaoce  program.  In 
my  1<  ywua  as  chairman  of  tbe  houaing 
autborfty  of  tbe  city  of  Lw  Angalos,  I  have 
never  read  a  matt  unfair,  untrua.  and  pat- 
ently blaaed  article  in  a  suppoaadly  responsi- 
ble newapi^wr.  While  tba  artJcla  omislBta 
primarily  ot  ooncluMona  of  the  wrttar  baawd 
upon  iiUegsd  quctatiooa  from  various  in- 
dlvldunla.  it  purparts  to  ba  a  faettua  sum- 
mary of  our  new  program  In  relatltm  to  gan- 
eral  bcusing  condltiooa  in  tbe  city  oi  Los 
Acgelea.     At  tbe  outaet  of  tbe  article  tbe 
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'*tmnr  1  ta  •mrj  V  Aogal- 

ii  ttat  vten  oar  Mw  procrun  to  com- 

I  wsa  te  •  total  of  l«J5a  tfvctllnff 

or  pWJ-irnT  kMr-mt  pubUe  tKMHtoi; 

Ito*  ctty  or  I^oa   Unflot       AeocinUnc  to 

then  •!•  a  totol  of 

HMM  tHk:i7  dwdtlBc  units  in  tbm  etty 
oC  Um  iinilti  tlMfvfon  a  Uttte  itinpla  trlth- 

tb«t  iMMOtf  erf  1   out  of  CTC17 

not  panoftt.  tmlj  1  out  of  tvcrf 
win  be  liTlng  In  pobUe  bousing. 
A  mnlwr  onmpto  c(  the  wtitcr't  completely 
tnaenmt*  atatcaMou  ts  con- 
la  hla  atatacBCSt  d  half  tnitb  w  here- 
to ho  aoya  tte  new  procram  will  "add  4i5.000 
to  tha  4t.000  alraadT  In  public 
Ttaa  full  truth  la  that  o:    the 
pmwntlir   oceuprlng   (ubUc 
tn  tha  city  at  Urn  Angales  ap{)-uxi- 
mk.  "MMr  9^M9  occupy  temporary  arar  boiaing 
■aporary  Tetarans'  emergency  boitsing 
are  to  be  replaoad  by  the  new  pro- 
IB  Other  words.  Instead  of  a  toi»l    >f 
paiHMaa  occupying  public  bousinf  tlte 
figure  ta  approzlautely  73.000.    .After 
cB  with  thaaa  untrue  and  half  true 
caleulatad  to  alarm  the  reader, 
to  quote  three  tndlTlduals  who 
It  tbo  local  eounttfpart  of  the  ;naln 
eompoaing  tha  national  real 
lobby,  to  wit:  Jaaoaa  M.  UdaU.  a  past 
of  the  Loa  Angalaa  Realty  Board 
Loa  Angalea  Apartment  Houae  Own- 
ktkn:  Pnta  B.  Buma.  a  past  presl- 
tt  of  the  Natkmal  Aaaodatlon  of  Home 
rl  8.  Aadaracm.  currant  tec- 
o«  tiM  Uoa  itiHilai  Baol  fctaf  Jgoard. 
la  qvotaa  Mh-.  Ottall 
tbfOt  *^  foemt  aarroy  afaowii  that 
aro  2.000  apartmonu  tur*  renting  at 
iMa  ttaa  tiO  pm  month  and  vacant  and  that 
turn  oorvoy  eorerad  only  a  third  of  the  city 'a 
rmx^ml  ualta."     In  addition,  he  also 
"It  simisTs  that  there  la  not  only  a 
surplus,  bat  It  exiats  for  the  same 
group  for  which  the  new  hous- 
la  dealgBed.*'      What  organJza- 
the  illagait  survoj  and  where  in 
tto  <Mf  thaaa  3.000  apartmenta  are  located 
Is  aot  olatod.      Tha  boustnc  authority  »t 
It  ttaM  la  aagagad  In  relocating 
iy   1.707  Xamlllsa  from   tha   11 
t  for  this  now  program.    Tba  Loa  Angalea 
It   Bouse   Owners    AsaoclaUon.    of 
Udall  Is  a  dlraetar.  has  not  re- 
to  one  slncle  dwelling 
Its  rrtocatlon  program  nor  has  It 
ta  tho  past  when  thia  agency  haa 
ifsffad  In   ramoetng  aacaaa   income 
tram  our  ponnaoont  low-rent^  proj- 
a  addition,  tha  rosMentUl  research 
of  XiQS  Amalas  which  la  a  non- 
pTOM  prtrata  eommunlty  organisation  or- 
for  tha  deylopmant  and  distrlbu- 
«g  factual  Information  on  conditions 
It  b-jf«iag.  aaortfaga  landing,  oon- 
OB.  and  ralatad  aspaets  of  real  eauca 
Aafalaa  County,  in  Itt  last  quarterly 
4atod  May  11,  l»6l.  atataa  ttiat  Ta- 
in alncla  dwaUmgs  ranting  lor  t40 
laas  had  dropped  from  1 .4  per- 
mmHk    ta    July    19S9    lo    OJO    parocnt    in 
i^fga  tMl.     It  also  stataa  that  vacancies  in 
nutUpte  dwaUlngs  stood  at  1.90 
toot  no  rontal  makriown  Is  given. 
vacancy  lattoa  In  tha  city  ctf  Los 
Is  owwtdirad  to  ba  8  percent.     In 
TMaB^  ■tataaispfi.  howavar, 
mmmMilmbt  bora*  la  ailad  that  to  tho 

Bst  ba  added  from 

doiian  par  aoath  for  utUltiaa 

a  total  ooat  of  8fty  to  flfty*flTa  dol- 

tmsh  eoaiparad  tvltb  tha  $UJM 

vttfflii  Is  tlw  avaraga  rant  for  a 

mtt  ts  flv  Bav  pra|iua  Ji' 

lora,feaaad  Bfoa  this 

aa  wm  M  ttia  asoat 

ananlaBtkm  la  tha 

I  lir.  pOaOli  stelMMmt  and 

iBjwKaot 


The   writer    quoted    Mr.    Burns    as    b^lng 
critical    of    tha    Housing    Authority's    "'esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  $11,000  per  unit," 
and    in   commenting   said.    "We    Just    com- 
pleted  some   two-bedrocm   units   at   a   cost 
of  $5,000  each.     Less  than  half  the  co5t  ni 
thsae   pHDject   homing   unlta  "     The   tU  OCO 
eatlmated  coet  quoted  by  Mr.  Burns  xa  the 
total   cost   j)er  dwelling   unit   IncUidtni?    the 
cost  of  land  and  slum  Improvempnts.  ci<  jir- 
ing  of  said  slums,  the  cost  of  npw  site  \m- 
provemenls.     including    all     utiiuies.     silp- 
walka.    streets,    etc..    and    i.s.    thc'rcfore,    iMt 
comparable  in  any  way  with  the  $5  000  m '. 
construction-cost  fl>?ure  ci'ed  by  Mr    Burr.s. 
The    estimated    net    coasiructmr.    c.ist    pfr 
dwelling  unit  for  our  new  proKr.>m   ts  ert;- 
matet'     at    $5,312    for    onp-b*droi>m     uni'-i. 
$6,265    for    two-bednxim    unit.'?.    .\ncl    *7.»05 
for  three- bedrtxDm  units      In  adclitmn.  rix)m 
^xes    will    be   larger   and    constructinn    nf    .t 
more   permanent    type    than    anything   ;:res- 
ently     being     cor..structed     by     spec'..il:ttive 
builders.     Mr.  Anderson  Is  qvioted  .i>  s;iyi;-g. 
"The  national  rearmament  effort   has  taken 
up  the  unemployrrent  slf.ck  .ir.d  th?  surplus 
of   housing   Is  evident   at   hand  "   and    refers 
the  reader  to  the  rental  s»^cf;on  uf   the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  a  •'certain'"  Sunday.     Hl.i 
point    concerning    unemployment    is    com- 
pletely   Irrelevant    and    his    statement    r   n- 
ceming  the  surplus  of  housing  ha.s  already 
been  factually  refuted. 

In  addition,  the  article  refers  to  the  recent 
action  of  the  city  council  In  approving?  .sites 
for  our  entire  new  prosiram  by  a  vote  nf 
10  to  5.  but  again  because  of  ubviou.s  hia.s 
only  contains  a  statement  of  Councilman 
Dataa,  who  voted  against  two  of  the  projects 
referred  to.  The  writer  failed  to  quote  a 
single  person  or  on^anlaation  who  supports 
the  jMOgram.  such  as  all  local  veteran  orRan- 
Izatlons.  all  local  labor  organizations,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  some  75  other 
orfanlzatloijt.  It  Is  a  shime  and  a  dist^rave 
that  an  allegedly  responsible  newspafier 
wotild  print  such  an  unfair  and  biased 
article,  and  I  am  surt  thousands  of  our 
dtlaens  Join  me  in  my  views 

I  am  supplying  you  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning thU  matter  In  the  ho{)e  that  \ou 
will  use  tbem  in  debating  tomorrow  when 
an  effort  Is  scheduled  to  be  made  In  the 
Bouse  to  limit  the  national  program  to 
S.OOO  dwelling  units  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Please  do  everything  you  can  toward  sus- 
taining the  cc  nference  committee  report  of 
50.C00  units. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Nicola  Giin.n, 

Chaiman . 


I  have  been  introducing  bills  for  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  in  every  Con- 
gress for  many  years. 

If  my  bill  had  been  passed  years  ago, 
this,  and  similar  disasters,  could  have 
been  averted.  The  people  throughout 
these  States  drained  by  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries  could  have  been 
nijoying  reduced  electric-power  rates. 
By  holding  back:  ihe  floods  on  those 
•streams  and  preventing  them  from  syn- 
chronizing with  the  floods  on  the  upper 
Mi.ssi.ssippl  and  the  Ohio  Filvers.  we 
could  have  protected  the  lower  Mi-ssis- 
.sippi.  as  well  as  the  Missouri  ;5asin.  and 
saved  enough  money  to  have  piid  for  the 
entire  development. 

If  Congress  wants  to  pre^  ent  these 
disa.sters  in  the  years  to  come  save  that 
va.st  volume  of  hydroelectric  power  that 
i.s  now  poing  to  waste  every  y  iar  on  the 
Ml.s-souri  and  its  tributaries,  i  rotect  the 
lower  Mississippi  from  the  disiisters  with 
which  it  has  been  visted.  co  iserve  the 
soil  of  the  area,  and  save  untold  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  flood- 
control  expenditures  on  he  lower 
stretches  of  the  father  of  w; iters,  then 
you  should  follow  the  examplr  set  by  the 
creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  pass  the  bill  whicl.  I  have  in- 
troduced for  a  similar  authoiity  for  the 
Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries. 

At  this  point  I  am  insert!  tig  a  verse 
which  seeiAs  to  me  to  be  appropriate  at 
this  time. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
When    dust   storms   sweep   from    every    field 

And   nil  our  eyes   and  ears  ai  d  throat. 
When   all  otu-  steamlxjats  are  a;round, 

Or  all  our  houses  are  afloat. 
When   transportation   has   becorie 

As  obsolete  as  Noah's  Ark. 
When  all  our  land  Is  waiihed  av  ay 

And   all  our  people  In  the  da-lc. 
Then  hear  our  prayers,  God.  sp  :ed  the  day, 

When  Congress  gives  us  MVA. 


Sales  Tax  PrapMali 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.VRKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  WcGRATH 


or  IfXW  TORK 


Prayer  fof  a  Mistoari  Valley  Authority         »  the  house  of  repress  mtatives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MiasissippT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18,  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  horrified  by  the  disas- 
trous floods  now  sweeping  through  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  drowning  people,  de- 
molishing homes,  schools,  and  business 
hcHises.  destroying  crops,  and  washing 
away  the  land. 

This  could  all  have  been  prevented  by 
the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, such  as  we  have  on  the  Tennes- 
see RlTer.  As  I  said  the  other  day.  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  wrought 
the  greatest  develoiment  of  ancient  or 
modem  times. 


Thursday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Si>eiker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowinr  article  by 
Benjamin  L.  Mas^e,  which  ippeared  in 
the  July  21,  1951,  issue  of  tie  magazine 
America: 

Saues  Tax  Psoposal  } 

Beiore  a  skeptical  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  July  5,  the  Nations  1  Association 
of  Manufacturers  dusted  off  Itf  old  pro(>osal 
for  a  general  consumption  tax.  As  outlined 
by  Charles  R.  Sllgh,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
NAM  tax  committee,  the  com  umption  tax 
would  be  Impoaed  at  the  manu  acturlng  lev- 
el and  apply  to  everything  except  food, 
liquor,  and  tobacco.  (Liquor  and  tobacco 
would  continue  to  be  subject  ti  1  heavy  excise 
taxea  )  Ur.  SUgh  eatlmated  hat  at  a  1»- 
peroent  rata  tha  conaumptloa  tax  woyld 
raise  •18.000.000.000  a  year. 

inie  Finance  Committee  alac  heard  a  pro- 
poaal  for  a  general  aabea  tax  at  the  retail 
level  from  tha  American  Betiil  Federation 
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and  oUmt  ratall  _    ^      , 

to  such  a  tax.  tha  influoattaii  Maittp^irt  »»- 
taU  Dry  Oooda  AaaootatKnt  told  the  comutt- 
t«e  that  It  was  prtf  erabla  both  to  an  Incroast 
In  peraonal  and  corporation  Income  taxaa 
and  to  the  NAM'S  tax  at  ttie  manufacturer 
level.  The  oommfttoa  waa  alao  oool  to  thla 
proposal. 

The  standani  obJaeOon  to  salea  taXM,  of 
whatever  kind,  of  ooorae.  la  that  th«y  are 
necessarUy  rafreaalve.  In  taxing  tha  pur- 
chaaea  of  rich  and  poor  at  tha  aama  rata  they 
fall  more  heavily  on  the  poor.  As  our  tax 
system  has  developed,  the  dominating  jaln- 
dple  haa  become  "ability  to  pay,"  and  this 
Is  reflected  In  the  progreaatve  tax  on  per- 
sonal and  to  a  laasar  extent,  on  corporation 
incomea.  From  thla  eource  we  are  currently 
deriving  about  86  percent  of  our  revcntas. 
Sales  taxea.  In  tha  form  of  exdae  taxea,  alao 
have  a  place  In  the  Federal  tax  picture,  but 
a  relatively  minor  one.  If  the  country 
wishes  to  maintain  the  etfultable  tax  princi- 
ple of  "ability  to  pay,"  the  preaent  empha- 
sis on  income  taxea  must  be  maintained, 
althotigh  In  tlmea  of  emergency  there  la  a 
legitimate  excuae  for  expanding  aomewhat 
the  scope  of  ezciae  taxea.  Senator  Tom  Coh- 
NALLT,  Democrat.  Texas,  had  thla  tax  phi- 
losophy In  mind  when  he  accused  propo- 
nents of  a  general  salea  tax  of  attempting  to 
shift  the  tax  burden  from  their  shoulders  to 
the  shoulders  of  consumers. 

The  conservative  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Soiator  Waltb  Gboogs, 
Democrat.  Oeorgla.  pointed  out  another  dif- 
ficulty, which  rendwed  the  proposal  for  a 
general  sales  tax  "Impractical."  Were  the 
Fediiral  Oovemment  to  expand  Ita  opera- 
tions Into  the  sales-tax  field,  it  would  gravely 
Interfere  with  State  and  municipal  efforts  to 
raise  revenues.  At  the  present  time  39 
States  have  a  sales  tax.  They  wotild  reeent 
and  fight  any  attempt  of  the  United  States 
TTeaaury  to  poach  on  their  preserves. 

Proponents  argue  (1)  that  only  a  salea  tax 
wUl  reach  $130,000,000^000  of  peraonal  in- 
come not  now  under  levy,  and,  (2)  that  high 
income-tax  rates  destroy  personal  Initiative 
and  ImperU  corporate  financea.  The  first 
argument  forgets  that  the  "untouched" 
•130.000.000,000  U  actually  taxed.  IndlrecUy, 
In  all  kinds  of  ways.  The  second  argument, 
a  strong  one  In  peacetime,  loses  much  of  Its 
cogency  In  time  of  war  and  national 
emergency. 


Ecoiemy  WWe  It  Hvb  tmi  Rak  hj 

Lobby 

EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATrVBB 

Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing two  items  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  18.  1951, 1  un- 
derstand are  beii)«  reprinted  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  as  a  pub- 
lic service  by  the  International  Latex 
Corp, 

Both  items  have  an  Imxwrtant  bearing 
upon  the  Defense  Production  Act  now 
before  the  House.  I  recommend  thst 
every  Member  read  them: 
[From  the  Washlofton  Foat  o<  July  It.  IWl] 
Wbsc  Jx 


<An  editorial  te  tha  Haw  Tork  Ttansa) 
Both  BooBsa  of  Ooncraas  hasa.  • 
^nit  a  good  deal  of  tlow  this  ^Mng  and 
wonrylDff  about  the  aanual  ap|K»- 


prtatlon  HD«  to  pay  tar  tha  asaasftikl  aettvt- 
ttss  <tf  ttia  FMcral  Oevanunant  for  tbt  yo» 
Itl-ja.  Tha  Bouaa  haa  baan  eattlng  down 
t^  Prasldaatii  Iradvitary  raquesta  and  ta 
•*"«h«  aasss^^  Saaato  has  bean  gcteg  tha 
Booas  one  bettv . 

Though  aonw  of  the  speelfle  cuts  they 
make  may  not  be  wise.  It  la  an  excellent 
thing  for  our  leglalaton  aerlowly  to  00a- 
cern  themselves  with  economy  la  Oovem- 
ment. But  while  eooDOBsy-mtaKted  Con- 
gressmon  have  bean  wraagUng  over  a  alaah 
of  636  automobiles  In  one  hUl  and  aUmina- 
tlon  of  46  chatifleurs  In  *n4Tither  we  wonder 
why  ao  many  have  been  loslstantly  turning 
their  backs  on  a  resOly  fertile  field  for  tha 
economlaers,  where  savings  ooold  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  not  of  millions  but  of  bUIIons. 

General  Marshail  r^>orted  not  long  ago 
that  of  the  •3fi.000.000.000  voted  for  rearm- 
ament  last  year  a  fUU  20  percent  had  gone 
up  in  amoke.  Be  didn't  uae  the  word 
smoke,  however.  He  used  the  word  infla- 
tion. Charlea  B.  Wllaon  reminded  us  the 
other  day  ttiat  a  heavy  antiaircraft  gun  that 
coet  8160,000  before  Korea  la  now  $250,000: 
a  pair  of  combat  boota  has  gone  from  $5.22 
to  «ll.e3;  wool  shirts  from  ^7.84  to  •1755. 
and  so  on.  No  dtixen  needs  to  be  reminded 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  price  of  :ood 
or  clothing  for  him.  The  Oovemment,  no 
less  than  the  average  clttsen,  can  be  bled 
white  by  inflation,  and  the  process  Is  already 
well  under  way.  This  is  something  for  the 
economy  bloc  in  Congress  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  face  up  to.  It  is  all  right  to  econo- 
mize on  smaller  things;  but  Inflation  Is  the 
biggest  thing  to  have  hit  this  country's 
pocketbook  yet. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  July  19.  IftSi] 
Rttlx  bt  Lobst 

(Sylvia  F.  Prater,  In  the  Atlam*  Journal) 
What  we  are  being  forced  to  witness  Is 
nothing  short  of  and  nothlzkg  more  than 
pressure-grotq)  government  In  ^jnerlca. 

That's  one  of  the  most  evil  and  disastrous 
things  that  can  happen  In  a  democracy. 

Yet.  that  is  what  we  have  s««n  In  Con- 
gress' frantic  fumbling  over  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction  Act    these    last   severs  1    days. 

The  exhibition  has  been  downright  shame- 
less. 

The  farm  bloc?  The  farmers  want  floors 
tmder  but  no  ceilings  above  faim  prices. 

The  bustoess  lobbies?  Tbes're  aU  for 
stabilizing  wagea  but  they  don't  want  an 
oflklal  finger  touching  prioea  or  profits. 

The  unions?  They  want  stlfl  price  con- 
trols but  weak  wage  controls  or  If  it  can  be 
managed,  no  wage  controls  at  all. 

The  auto  and  appliance  dealers?  They 
dont  cars  what  happens  to  contiols  general- 
ly but  they  sure  dont  want  any  tough  ctuba 
on  InetaUment  buying  of  atrtoa  or  tele- 
vision sets. 

The  meat  Interests  wont  stand  for  meat 
controls. 

The  banking  Interests  wont  even  listen 
to  an  argument  for  additional  loan  controls. 

The  real  estate  lobbiea  are  livid  at  the 
Idea  of  continuing  or  Ughtar  rent  »nd  hous- 
ing controls. 

And  so  It  goes  up  and  down  the  line. 

Bach  Is  acting  as  a  group  unto  Itself^- 
and  the  devU  take  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Bach  wants  the  "benefits"  of  Inflation  (I 
use  the  word  "beneftts"  sercaslilcaQy}  and 
aaai  wants  scma  oUiar  group  to  pay  tha 
bUl. 

And  whatis  so  «*v«'Mrc  so  daatnaful  about 
It  la  that  oar  Oongreaa  la  boslng  meekly 
before  tha  toMdea.  la  giving  in  to  tlis  moai 
aiTOgaat  demands  and  not  evim  btoshlng 
about  it. 

Only  ^M  patriot  hmmt  bean  baar^  only 
tbm  onmwwnsr  haaat  bsaa  conndtad;  only 
Attonal  dsfSBaaBasBl  bea 

Aa  for  tte  laaettai  cC  tto  apselal 


MM  »  an  aa  ;B»  aa  I  tm 


A451S 


tt.  tbat  wa  ooold  gat  wbat  wa  Mkad.    Wow* 

Wa  atai  bava  a  itfeiia  ttaM  left  to  ragala 
oar  balaaes.  Lat  us  cut  through  tha  nama- 
eantag.  try  to  reach  the  fundamentals 

I^t  us  assume  we  wW  oontlnua  ot'x  la- 
raoWllaatton;  let  m  aasume  we  wlU  not  be 
so  insane  that  we  wtU  give  up  our  defensa 
program  now,  fall  back  Into  another  oni- 
Koraaa  impreparsdznas. 

What  then? 

D«ftenae  MobtUmtton  DIreetor  WUson  says 
we  win  be  over  the  rsmobtltsatlon  hump  by 
IMI.  Betwaen  now  and  the  end  of  IMS. 
though,  the  schedule  calls  for  rapidly 
mountlag  defense  apendlng.  In  a  few 
aaontha,  qwndlog  Is  slated  to  rlas  to  •1.000,- 
000,000  a  weak. 

Bran  though  tha  antira  sinphasls  right 
now  Is  on  deflation.  therefor»-and  there  ta 
mare  talk  of  bust  than  boom—there  still 
wUi  be  a  big  pinch  on  aaateriaU,  manpower, 
and  equipment  next  year. 

To  face  even  that  poaslbUlty  without 
plenty  of  ammunition  in  the  locker  Is  down- 
right stupid.  To  risk  another  inflation  is 
to  make  siu-e  that  we  wlU  have  another 
deflation. 

And  the  signposts  on  that  road  are  written 
m  the  pages  of  history  la  the  biackeet  of 
letters— inflation  to  deflation  to  bankruptcy 
to  dictatorship. 

That  is  why  we  must  keep  our  powder  dry, 
in  the  economic  as  well  as  the  mlUtary  sense. 

If  we  use  our  heads  and  pull  together 
these  next  several  months,  we  can  attain  and 
we  can  malnUln  economic  stobUlty. 

Pressure-group  government  Is  sick  gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  afford  this  sleknsas; 
we  must  not  permit  this  sirknsss 


The  Traif  itcB  Scudal  Rc|p«rie4  by  tb« 
Scaalc  CMuri  ttec  «i 


EXTENSION  OP  lOSMAKKB 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 


IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  BKPSBSBNTATIVBB 
Friday.  Jviv  8,  1951 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  & 
aubcommittee  of  the  Senate  C(»nmittce 
on  Armed  Servioea,  known  aa  the  John- 
son Subcommittee  cm  Preparedneai.  is- 
sued a  statonent  on  the  tungsten  pro- 
gram. Tungsten  is  an  absbhite  essential 
in  our  war  dZort.  The  statement  by  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  fully 
confirms  everything  which  has  been 
stated  by  the  House  Suboommittee  cm 
Mines  and  Mining  with  reference  to  this 
important  subject  I  have  prepared 
some  excerpts  from  this  Senate  report, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  and  the  country  at  large,  and. 
under  unanimous  consent.  X  include 
them  at  this  point  in  the  RacotB: 
SMMmcawT  BramfBirtB  OoanatmB  t»  ma 
xsn  PaaraaSBMHs  Soaooi 
Bomtm  Cusutmaa  oh 
I  ow  TuMuaiaa 


atom  UAM'M 

acre  vera  two  agenglas  tlia  MnnltloBS 
Botrd  and  the  D^Mrtment  of  the  Army. 
Bach  waa  the  child  of  a  parant  ori^nisatlon— 
tlM  nattoB**  Oefanaa  BsCahUaluBSBt. 
had  aa  taportant  dsfs 
volvlag  a  fttal 

tha  elaar  oMJgMloB  to  work  «e«etlMr  for  tlw 
atevrlty.    •    •    • 
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•a  iBportaat .     _ 

ita  ot  t«ttlfiC«B.     Tb« 

ted  th*  rwpaiialbUti7  ot 

tte  nwtal  iMt  ABMrtea**  niifUM 
/  eat  oC. 

ki  dtAcuIt  to  ptetw*  a  aitutUoa 

kMKUy  for  th«  doMct  ooopan- 

•nBor-plcrcinf    tbcU    4l«Taloi>- 

■».<aUfld   con   program— «-M   a 

eium»  of  th«  Matloo'i  niUtary 

Tte  atoekpiUat  *m  abaolutclr  c«aen« 

tha  major  aourcaa  at  tUDgstea  war* 

ij  la  amis— uul  could 

ba'cnt  oC. 

hJkd  maraly  to  get  to- 

bow  much  waa  naedati  and 

for  tba  apftraprlctloDii. 

we.  tor  naartT  S  ftn  no    ~ 

BO    ona — intiM  Hwrt    tba    ltimltk»ia 

of  tba  aoMMmt  M  tnusrtcn  nqolnd 

MrwKf'*  oon  program  and  tba  Board 

to  And  out  about  It.    TIm 

to   bara   baan   ptaylng 

btuS. 

Itaunrblla  nobody  «m  atorlzig  up  tung- 

tbay  finally  go*  togetbar  It  waa  too 

CUam,  tba  principal  aonree.  waa  Juat 

to  fi^  Into  tba  ban<te  oX  tba 

tbay   acted   aa   tbougb   time 

not  tor  action.     Tba  pro- 

i0rt«i  meraty  iteppad 

iwl  to  a  abufla.    For  naarly  3 

plannad  to  make  plana 

took  any  aetkm. 

luwMiiiw  araavanoH 

Hatted  Stataa  and   tba   tnm 

OB'tte  varga  ot  taafrtan  Ktarva- 

can  ba  taicraaaad;  mi<3rc  af- 

oan  ba  taond:  nonaaiiantlal 

I  ba  tfaabad  mtblaaaly.    But  ttta  fact 

tbat  no  furtaanahla  erantuaUiy  will 

wM  tbat  ta  oe^dad  by  tba  Bui-opean 

__  and  tba  Amarleaa  to  meat  tbelr 

etvQUa  ukd  aolUtary  raqulrementa. 

datalted  atody  or  tba  actlona  of  ttie  Mu- 

In  oonnactton  wttb  tba  stock- 

ra^aala  a  atertllng  degraa 

and  bungling  wblcb  baa 

ov   praparadaaa   program   and 

oar  aaennty.    WbUa  aU  of  the  facta 

whlBb  tbla  conetualon  la  baae<l  can- 

I  mada  pvblle  wttbovt  diract  aid  and 

to  our  aiwmlaa.  t*****!**  *ra  aet  fortb 

to  ba  tndlcattva  of  tba  ramalnder. 

for  tba  low  atata  at  ovr 

la  oar  opinion,  la  tba 

ot  tte  ttflffcp**^  objaetlvcs  from 

ItM,  tte  date  at  tte  anastmant 

Act,  to  July  ao.  19ft3.  after 

of  tte  Kocaan  war.    *     *     * 

iattlal  okJaeUva  waa  tacraaaed  on  De- 

n.  IMS.  but  avan  tbla  naw  objac- 

•  laaitarpiata  la  ttet  It  failed  to  rac« 

HhB  need  to  dttooaat  tte  pro^iabUlty 

■to  lavorta  would  te  cut  off  during 

.    II  iK  obvtoua  tbat  math  an  tnada> 

at^Bcttva  would  not  protect  tbli  ooun- 

a  "lUiigai  ma  and  coatly  dap*  ndence 

{oralga  aatlona    •     *     •    in 

vfaner."  m  contem- 

M  tte  atodrp«Ung  atstnta.    Tata  aae- 

objoeuaa  waa  amlatalnad 

a  bait  beenose  of  a  dla- 

tte  Dapaitiuaut  of  tte 

tte  MaaMoM  Board  over  atra- 

vhleb  are  tte  bula  for 


obJaetlTaa  raaolted  la 
of  tuagstan  for  tte 


auppUea  aTallabla  to  tbe  Uoitcd  States  wtu 
te  adequate.  Reliance  on  market  duct  via* 
tlona,  aubject  aa  they  are  to  speculative 
manipulation  to  aasure  needed  imports,  is  a 
weak  reed  for  our  preparedness  program. 
More  use  atiould  be  made  of  our  Govern- 
ment's IntemationiU  bargaining  power,  e.  g  . 
one  of  our  strongest  assets,  tbe  power  to 
make  loans  abroad  has  remained 
unused.    •    •    • 

COT  orr  rtoM  uuaa  strpn-iis 

Almost  overnight,  we  have  Ijeen  cut  .  fl 
from  our  major  sources  of  this  metal  which 
is  so  essanttal  in  peace  ar:d  so  vital  In  war. 
Thoae  sources  are  the  rich  reserves  of  the  Fir 
Bast  which  we  have  lost  through  the  Com- 
munist conquest  of  China,  the  bloody  con- 
flict In  Korea,  and  the  ceaseless  guerrilla 
fighting  in  southeast  Asia. 

At  the  same  time,  our  tungsten  coffers, 
which  should  have  been  ailed  to  the  hlgh- 
arater  mark  against  Just  such  a  contingency. 
are  down  to  the  danger  point.  We  face  the 
lean  years  without  the  comforting  iat  we 
should  have  accumulated  In  the  days  of 
plenty. 

THK  PaiCE  WX  PAT 

The  price  we  will  pay  for  our  sins  of  omis- 
sion will  be  high— very  high 

We  can  Increase  our  production:  we  can 
dip  into  our  stockpiles;  we  can  buy  from 
what  ia  left  of  the  free  world.  But  the  harsh. 
tnaacapable  fact  Is  that  we  can  foresee  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle  that  will  pnKlu^e 
enough  tungsten  for  the  combined  essential 
needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies.     •     •     • 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  clrcum- 
atances.  reasonable  men  would  expect  the 
United  States  Government  to  have  a  policy 
for  stimulating  both  domestic  and  foreign 
production.  However,  rea.sonable  men  are 
frequently  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions. There  Is  very  little  In  the  line  of  a 
well-rounded  domestic  program  and  less 
than  that — in  fact,  nothing — in  the  ilne  of  a 
foreign  program. 


Tidclabdi  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTJlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 296.  to  provide  that  royalties  re- 
ceived under  certain  mineral  leases  cov- 
ering submerged  lands  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  shall  be  set  aside  in  the  Treas- 
ury for  lise  as  grants-in-aid  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  U.  S. 
r.  California  <332  U.  S.  19'.  June  23, 
1947.  The  Supreme  Court  stated  with- 
out equivocation  that  "Cahfomia  is  not 
the  owner  of  the  3-mile  marginal  bolt 
along  the  coast."  And  in  U.  S.  v.  Texas 
(339  U.  S.  704).  October  16.  1950.  the 
Court  settled  for  all  time  this  contro- 
versial argument  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  States  by  holding 
that  the  ownership  and  proprietary 
rights  to  this  marginal  sea.  as  well  as  the 
goremmental  powers  of  regtilation  and 
oootrol.  was  In  this  United  States  of 
Amertra  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  the  Suprem*  Court  has  de- 
dared  without  questioD  that  permanent 
rights  and  dominions  in  this  area  have 
been  vested  in  the  Oovenunent  of  the 


United  States  and  not  in  the  respective 
States  themselves. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  ')ill.  which 
Is  in  large  part  a  companio  i  measure 
to  similar  bills  introduced  in  ;he  Senate 
by  Senators  Hill.  Douglas.  W  orsb,  Bew- 

TON.      TOBEY.      NEKLY.      SPARKMAN,      KI- 

r.^uvER.  Chavez.  Humphset,  and  Hem- 
NiNGs,  to  provide  on  a  long-i  ange  basis 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
United  States  and  to  place  th ;  funds  de- 
rived from  the  oil  deposits  Li  the  mar- 
ginal sea  areas  in  a  special  account  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  U  r  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  also  the  intent  of  this  res- 
olution that  during  the  time  ){  the  pres- 
ent national  emergency,  all  funds  de- 
rived from  the  so-called  tidelands  oil 
s.hall  be  used  for  only  such  urgent  de- 
velopment essential  to  the  rational  de- 
fense and  the  national  secirity  as  the 
Congress  may  determine.  After  the 
termination  of  the  present  national 
emergency,  the  moneys  in  this  special 
account  shall  be  used  exclusively  as 
grant-in-aid  of  primary,  sec  jndary,  and 
higher  education. 

Under  section  3  of  the  lesolution  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Orants- 
in-Aid  of  Education  will  be  established. 
This  Council  will  be  composed  of  12  per- 
sons having  experience  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  public  adtiinistration. 
Four  will  be  appointed  by  tlie  President 
of  the  Senate;  four  will  b»  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  four  will  b?  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Urited  States. 
Not  more  than  two  from  ea:h  group  of 
four  appointees  shall  be  menbers  of  the 
same  political  party.  It  siall  be  the 
function  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  formulate  and  transmit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress,  not  later  than 
February  1,  1953,  a  plan  for  the  equi- 
table allocation  of  the  mon«  ys  available 
for  use  as  grants-in-aid  ta  American 
schools. 

The  moneys  to  be  derived  under  this 
resolution  would  not  be  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  but  rather  am  additional 
supplement  to  any  prognur  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  to  be  paid  for  out  of  tax 
revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu  ion  offers  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  iresent  tV.de- 
lands  situation  which  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  settled  definitily  \mtil  leg- 
islation is  adopted  either  .3  permit  the 
normal  private  exploratloi  of  the  off- 
shore fields  to  go  forward  under  the 
control  of  Federal  Goverrment,  which 
I  think  would  be  the  propar  action  for 
Coi:igress  to  take  or  to  tun  the  prop- 
erties over  to  the  States  as  the  legis- 
lation, i-ecently  reported  out  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  would  d  a.  This  quit- 
claim measure  has  the  full  endorsement 
of  the  coastal  States  imolved  in  the 
tidelands  controversy. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Jnlted  States 
Geological  Survey  that  tiere  may  be 
$40,000,000,000  worth  of  cil  in  the  off- 
shore deposits.  This  money.  If  used 
properly,  should  go  far  tov  ard  strength- 
ening the  foundation  of  the  American 
public-school  system  whicJ  i.  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  is  finding  it  exceedingly  dlffl« 
cult  to  survive.  I  might  sa  y  at  this  point 
that  it  Lb  not  unusual  for  the  United 
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states  OovemnKnt  to  devote  a  portkm 
of  its  natural  resources  to  the  advanee- 
ment  of  education  beeause  the  countzy^ 
system  of  land-grant  eoUegee  wu  cre- 
ated through  grants  of  pubhe  lands 
under  the  Morrill  Act  of  18C2.  This  has 
been  a  wise  use  of  a  great  resource  In 
creating  a  national  asset 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
resolution,  which  I  have  Just  introduced, 
will  receive  the  support  of  this  body  and 
while  I  recognize  that  tbe  details  con- 
cerning its  administration,  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  work  out,  I  feel  that  the  matter 
is  of  such  Import  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  satisfactory 
management  of  the  problem  could  be 
achieved.  These  oil  lands  are  not  the 
properties  of  the  individual  States  but 
they  belong  to  all  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent,  I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
296  which  I  have  today  kitroduced: 
Joint  reaolutlon  to  provide  that  royaltiaa  re- 
ceived under  certain  mineral  leaaes  cover- 
ing submerged  lands  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  shall  be  aet  aatde  in  the  Treaaury  for 
uae  as  grants  In  aid  of  education,  and  for 
other  purpoeea 

Whereas  tha  Supreme  Court  at  the  United 
SUtes  on  June  23,  1947.  rendered  an  opinion 
in  the  caae  of  United  States  v.  CaUfornUi  and 
on  Jime  S.  1950.  rendered  opinlona  in  tba 
caaea  of  United  States  v.  Louisiajia  and 
United  States  v.  Texas,  hcddlng  that  tha 
United  Statee  has  paramount  rlghta  In,  and 
full  dominion  and  power  over,  the  isubmerged 
landa  of  the  Continental  Shelf  adjacent  to 
the  ahores  of  California.  Loulalana,  and 
Texaa.  and  that  the  reapective  Statea  do  not 
own  the  submerged  landa  ot  the  Continental 
Shelf  within  their  boundaries;  and 

Whereas  the  American  system  of  primary, 
uecondary.  and  higher  education  faces  a 
financial  crisis  of  severe  magnlttide  beeausa 
of  the  unmtially  large  growth  in  the  school- 
age  population,  because  of  the  Inadequate 
supply  of  teachers,  and  becatise  of  the  de- 
teriorating and  Infirm  physical  plan  of  tba 
American  educational  system;  and 

Whereas  the  children  of  the  United  Statea 
are  this  Nation's  most  precious  natural  re- 
source and  their  education  haa  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  Republic  been  traditionally 
held  most  dear  by  all  Americans:  Therefore 
be  It 

Revived,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  such  regulatlona  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  condltlotia  as  he  may 
prescribe,  is  authorized  to  Issue  mineral 
leases  covering  the  submerged  landa  of  the 
Continental  Shelf.  The  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire the  payment  under  each  such  leaae  of 
a  royalty  of  not  leaa  than  12^  percent  of 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  production 
saved,  removed,  or  sold  under  ttich  lease. 

Sac.  2.  All  moneya  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  fftim  leaaea  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  reaolutlon  shall  be  held  In  a 
special  account  In  the  Treaatiry  during  tha 
present  national  emergency,  and  untU  Hm 
Congreaa  ahall  otherwise  provide  tbe  moneys 
In  such  special  account  shall  b*  uaed  only 
for  such  urgent  developments  asaentlal  to 
the  national  defense  and  th«  national  se- 
curity aa  the  Congresa  may  determine.  Aftar 
the  <'-etermlnatlon  of  such  natltmal  emer- 
gency the  moneys  In  aueh  qwdal  aeeoont 
ahall  be  uaed  exclusively  oM  grants  In  aM  oC 
primary,  secondary,  and  blgbar  education. 

&c.  3.  There  ta  taerd^  ct««t«d  a  National 
Advlaory  Council  on  Ctomnta  In  Aid  of  Bdn- 
catkm  (bexeinafta  leftored  to  aa  t2w  'X»an- 
ell"),  to  ba  oompoaad  of  12  pcraona  bavlng 
experience  In  the  flelda  of  aducatKm  and 
public  admlnUtratkm,  i  to  be  appointed  by 


the  PrMldsat  ot  tte  aanata,  4  by  tha 
Speaker  of  the  BOuse,  and  4  t^  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea.  No  more  than 
two  fr«a  each  group  of  tma  appoAntaaa  shaU 
be  members  of  the  aame  poUtleal  party.  It 
shall  be  the  function  of  tba  Cotuicti  to 
formulata  and  transmit  to  tlM  President  of 
the  United  StatM,  for  aubtaisaios  to  the 
Congreas  not  later  than  Febiuary  1,  19A3,  a 
plan  for  the  suitable  allocation  of  tha 
moneys  available  under  sectlan  2  for  uae  as 
grants  in  aid  of  primary,  lacondary,  and 
higher  education. 

Sic.  4.  It  ahall  be  the  dut?  of  every  State 
or  political  subdivision  or  irrantee  thereof 
having  laaued  any  mineral  leaaa  or  grant 
covering  submerged  landa  of  the  Conti- 
nental Sbelf  to  file  with  the  Attorney 
General  of  tbe  United  Statia  on  or  befcve 
December  SI,  I9S1.  a  stalement  of  tha 
moneys  or  other  things  of  vtlue  received  by 
such  State  or  political  sulxllvlsion  or  grantee 
from  or  on  account  of  eacli  such  lease  or 
grant  since  January  1,  IMO,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  submit  ths  statements  so 
received  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
February  1,  19Sa. 


CoBgressioaal  Medal  Wiuer  Laads 
Baflcf 


EXTEINSION  OP  RiaHARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or  >Laaait> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRI SBNTATIVSS 
Thursday.  July  U,  1951 

Mr.  JONiS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wi^  to  incltKle  the  following  statement 
made  recently  by  Master  8gt.  Stanley 
T.  Adams  when  he  rece'ved  the  Medal 
of  Honor.  Sergeant  Adams  has  given 
high  praise  to  Capt  Charles  R.  Bail^, 
of  Jackson  Cotmty,  Ala.,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  biing  his  fine  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members.  The  following  arti- 
cle appeared  hi  ^e  Rrogresstye  Age.  July 
12.  IdSl: 

CoaraaBBBKUtAi.  Mbul  Wxsana.  Lanna  Caftaxx 
Bailzt 

WasHnrcroN.  D.  C,  July  8.-- President  Tru- 
man today  pinned  the  Medil  of  Boncv  on 
liaater  Sgt.  Stanley  T.  AdaiSs  for  heroism 
"above  and  beyond  tba  call  of  duty"  in  tha 
Koreen  War. 

In  tbla  ezduaive  article  iiergeant  Adama 
w..rns  tbat  even  If  the  war  In  Kova  ends. 
the  Communlstr  wUl  "start  t3  fight  the  sacse 
kind  of  dirty,  stinking  fight  ilII  over  again, 
maybe  In  India,  maybe  In  Iran." 

Tbe  Olathe.  Kans..  sergeant  who  let  enemy 
grenades  botmce  off  hia  bo<ly  when  ba  led 
a  13-man  unit  against  2S0  troops,  bluntly 
aaaerta  that  the  Beds  wont  itop  In  Korea. 

Sergeant  Adama  said: 

"I'm  not  much  dlfloent  than  anybcdy 
else  who  has  been  to  Korea.  Maybe  I'm  lucky 
I  get  back.  There're  idensy  of  good  ser- 
geanta,  gtwd  aoIdlMa,  tbe  beit  boddliss  a  man 
ever  bad  stUl  over  there.  They  will  navar 
oome  back.    Maybe  I'm  ludcy."' 

"Sometdmea  I'm  not  too  lure.  Bvarybody 
back  h«e  thtnka  that  we'rs  going  to  have 
an  annlfittoa  and  everythlzg  wUl  be  O.  K. 
again.  They  are  the  same  (eople  who  think 
the  war  la  for  somebody  die  to  fight,  while 
they  sit  borne  idee  and  oomlartaUe  and  read 
about  It,  If  thay  can  spare  tba  tlma. 

«X  tblnk  ttaaaX  an  the  gtod  awn  w«  loat 
over  there  and  XJuat  want  tsteU  tha  Amarl- 
eaa peoplf  what  it  meaLna  »  Uvc  and  fl^t 
In  filth,  wttb  Inaecta  and  heat  or  maybe 


ooM.  and  Mayba  to  (lis  that  «^  on 
cmwllBg.  dirty  Koraaa  blU.  cr  aast  to  a 
road,  or  all  by  youraaU  wbart  nobody  evaa 
know*  about  it. 

"The  Am«i«an  people  bava  to  know  wbal 
wwr  maaiis  and  what  aggrassloa  maaaa. 
Tbay  have  to  know  that  to  tha  Beds  humaa 
life  tneaaa  nothing.  Aggraaaloa  mastos 
everything.    They  wont  stop  In  Korea. 

"X  hope  aU  tha  Uvea  we  tost  over  there 
orent  wasted.  T^iey  wUl  be  waatad  If  tha 
people  back  home  forget  what  haa  bappaaed. 
or  dont  know  about  It. 

"We  have  to  raaltaa  that  even  If  tba  fight- 
ing should  st<9  In  Koraa.  it  )uat  me«uia  tha 
aggressors  wlU  start  to  fight  the  same  kind 
of  dtrly.  atlnklng  fight  all  over  again,  maybe 
In  India,  maybe  In  Iran,  maybe  aomewhwe 
else. 

"They  say  aU  man  are  created  equal.  But 
who  la  equalt  Are  the  people  who  alt  ba<k 
home  and  worry  about  biialnaas  profita  equal 
to  the  man  who  la  dying  on  tha  tblrty-elgbth 
parallel? 

"We  are  all  equal — equal  Ih  our  reapoa- 
aibllltlea  and  dutlaa  to  Amarlcs  and  to  tha 
kind  of  life  I  want  my  kids  and  your  kkte  to 
have. 

"I  Juat  want  to  aay  another  word  about 
aomethlng  that  haa  bothered  bm.  We  beard 
a  lot  of  talk  over  there  about  peofita  XtmcSk 
home  worrying  about  tha  rough  traatmeirt 
their  boyw  get  in  training. 

"Let  me  teU  you  this,  the  training  they 
get  in  the  Army  Just  cant  be  rou|^  enough. 
You  eaat  reallaa  thia  un«l  you've  aaaa  tta 
kind  of  war  tha  Oommmxlata  flf^t.  When 
you  are  la  It,  tt  means  tha  dlflaranoe  ba- 
twaen  living  and  dying.  Just  how  tough  yoa 
are— and  bow  mueh  yott  know. 

Td  like  to  aay  scnnethlng  alae. 

*Tm  receiving  a  Ug  honor  today,  but  aS 
the  hoEior  and  everything  elae  reverts  ba^ 
to  cue  wonderful  man.  He's  Capt.  Charlaa 
T.  Bailey,  of  Scottsboro.  Ala.  Whatever  Z 
live  to  be.  wlU  be  due  to  htan.** 


Jac  Walcelf  s  Gnat  Vklerj 


EXTENSION  OP  RBCARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  OP  RBPBBSSNTATXVfll 

Thvrtday.  July  t9.  IHl 

Ml".  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker^ 
truer  w<»^  were  never  ipoken  than  thirl 
comment  of  a  sports  writer  last  night] 
following  the  winning  of  the  heavy ^1 
weigiit  ehampionship  by  Jersey  Joe  Wal«il 
cott.  of  Camden.  N.  J.  In  speaking  of  I 
Jersey  Joe.  he  said:  "A  good  clean  lift ^ 
pays  off." 

No  one  who  knows  Jersey  Joe  Walcott,] 
whose  real  name  is  Arnold  Raymon4l 
Cream,  will  ever  question  the  fact  thati 
his  life  !s  a  living  example  of  the  tnttlii 
of  that  statement. 

I  have  known  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  foci 
many  years.    He  and  his  family,  con*j 
sisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  llvedj 
until  recently  In  Mcndiantvllle.  N.  J. 
which  is  my  home  town.    The  last  few^ 
years  be  and  his  family  have  lived  is;^ 
Camden,  N.  J.,  a  few  mile*  distant  troimi 
his  former  home.    Thus.  I  have  had  tht^ 
opportunity  to  know  him  personally.    I 
can  testify  today  to  tbe  fine,  vpright,  andlj 
manX  life  that  he  has  Uvad.    This  fadf 
was  reoogniaeo  and  expreaBion  given  W 
it  by  the  leading  dtizeos  ol  Mcrdiant-  j 
vlDe  in  a  testimonial  dinner  given  to  hkA: 


MSl% 
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ft  Urn  jmn  aco.  ftfter  wbat  maU,  people 
beBfvetf  VM  tUa  victory  orer  Joe  Loaia. 

Ob  tiM  oeeMtoD  <tf  the  tefUmoobil  din- 
mr  lie  vm  alio  spokat  ol  aa  the  tin< 
dUMnptnn  and  oonfldoKx  was 
ta  his  abitit7  aocmer  or  later 
to  wti^thti  hlBuelf  as  the  heaTr^elsht 
of  the  world.  He  has  now 
He  has  aeoomid^hed  what 
waa  predicted  at  that  time. 

Tlie  eownie  that  Jersey  Joe  has  trav- 
tfid  to  reach  his  ptzmaele  oi  fame  has 

0  easy  one.   He  has  had  nuuiy  set- 
but.  with  his  eye  etmtinuaily  on 

the  Qttimate  goal,  he  has  peraerered  un- 
t&  nirooai  was  flnally  saioed.  Through 
all  tbcee  years  ol  struggle,  frcon  the  time 
«f  tbe  dapveaticm  when  he  worked  as  a 
WPA  laborer  to  support  himself  ami  his 
guwiui  fUBUy.  through  years  of  ups 
and  downa  in  the  boxing  game,  through 
dlaappQintments  without  number,  he  has 
battled  OQ  e<»»tantly  with  the  thought 
that  some  day  he  would  be  chiunpion. 
eourage.  pwaeference  and  willing- 
to  aaolflee  for  the  gaining  of  his 
carried  htm  forward  whtin  less 
souls  would  have  ftiltered 
and  ftvca  ia>  the  struggle. 

I  wonder  if  we  can  fuBy  estimate  the 
food  that  win  come  throughout  Uk;  years 
aa  a  reaidt  of  the  thoughts  and  desires 
ho  has  eapreiaed.  His  brief  speech 
nadwd  60.M0.M0  people  by  radio  and 
tctenrian  immediately  after  his  victory. 
Be  Mpakt  as  one  to  whom  faith  In  Ood 

1  deep  religious  conTlctiorL     He 
of  his  desire  to  help  the  toys  of 

to  Ure  right  He  hoped  that  he 
vovid  bare  the  oiKKnlunity  of  addressing 
i«ho<^  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
This  was  no  cheap  putdidts  stunt. 
what  was  tuppermoet  in  his 
Ufe  ia  a  guaranty  of  his  sin- 
Mrtty  of  porpoae.  On  8imday  mornings 
tt  li  a  fine  sight  to  see  Joe  Wakott.  his 
wifa.  and  rix  children  attending  church 
To  him  participati<ua  in  the 
of  boxlnf  Is  no  diffoent  than  par- 
in  any  other  manly  sport. 
traek.  baiikrthan.  baseball,  and  all  the 


Jack  DaaieTs  WUsky 


The  fact  that  Joe  Waleott  at  9?  years 
of  ata  eould  gain  the  champtonship  is 
■lamnilm  that  has  nerer  been  accom- 
pUibad  before  In  the  history  of  boxing. 
Bla  abittty  to  do  ao  leaves  no  cloubt  that 
ttiKQghoot  the  years  he  has  ttved  a  dean 
Ufa  mgtat  clubs  and  bright  spots  have 
bad  an  attractton  for  him.  His 
with  a  faithful  and  splendidly 
wife  and  six  bright,  promising 
tftfldmu  has  been  his  joy  and  satis- 
fMfiaiL  Too  much  credit  cannot  be 
glv«n  to  bla  wife  and  the  children  as  a 
bripftd  InftMtiee.  It  is  for  them  that  he 
and  striven,  and  they  honor 
him  as  a  true  and  faithful 


Sei  ocndurion.  I  can  aafdbr  say  that 
■ft  vt^oiy  In  any  BMior  aport  has  brought 
fbttli  aach  ^Butne  and  irtmlehearted 
of  good  will,  satisfaction. 
flOBiratulatlooB  to  ttie  victor  as  has 
to  Joe  Waloott  stnee  his  victory 
Be  ima  the  best  wishes  of  all 
ttftl  bft  win  have  many  yeara  of  health, 
asd  saeecss  ami.  that  his  Ufe 
to  be  a  Bvint  ommple  of 
trath  tt»t  a  good,  ckaa  life  pays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TCNMESSZK 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.MTS 

Friday.  July  13.  1951 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  as 
everybody  who  knows  me  Is  aware.  I 
have  been  a  temperaU  man  all  my  life. 
I  have  voted  that  way.  and  I  have  acted 
that  way.  However,  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, after  trying  out  prohibition,  pro- 
vided for  local  option  in  the  State  and 
also  permitted  the  manufacture  of 
liquors. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  liquors  in 
our  State,  and  indeed  one  of  the  mcst 
celebrated  liquoi-s  in  the  country,  is 
manufactxired  at  Lynchburii.  Moore 
County,  Tenn.  It  is  called  Jack  Daniel. 
The  distillerj'  was  started  by  a  eentle- 
man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Daniel  nearly 
100  yci^rs  ago.  Mr.  Daniel  was  a  splen- 
did man,  and  he  t)egan  the  manufacture 
of  a  liquor  which  I  am  told  is  peculiarly 
enticing  and  attractive  to  anyone  who 
ta.stes  it. 

He  had  no  children,  and  in  1907  he 
deeded  the  distillery  over  to  his  nephews, 
Lem  Motlow  and  Dick  Daniel.  Later 
Mr.  Lem  Motlow  became  the  sole  owner. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  standing,  and  I  knew  him  very  well. 
Although  I  had  favored  prohibition,  and 
it  was  a  very  live  question  at  that  time. 
he  supported  me  in  1915  for  the  Senate. 
Of  course,  if  he  had  been  considermt; 
only  his  business,  his  every  interest 
would  have  been  the  other  way.  I  knew 
him,  esteemed  him.  and  respected  him 
most  highly. 

I  first  met  Mr  Motlow  when  I  visited 
Lynchburg  in  1915.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  been  very  much  against  me  oe- 
caiise  1  favored  prohibition.  In  my 
talks  with  liim  he  very  frankly  told  me 
that  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him  he 
decided  he  was  going  to  vote  for  me  be- 
cause he  believed  that  I  was  an  honest 
man.  It  was  a  very  high  compliment 
to  me.  aiMl  I  have  told  the  story  with 
great  pride  and  affection  ever  since.  I 
esteemed  Mr.  Motlow  most  highly.  We 
were  good  friends  from  the  !irst  time  I 
met  him  until  he  passed  away. 

He  died  in  1947,  leaving  his  distillery 
to  his  four  sons,  who  have  run  it  ever 
since,  and  Its  products  still  enjoy  the 
high  favor  which  it  enjoyed  under  Jack 
Daniel,  the  founder,  and  Lem  Motlow. 
his  successor. 

It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Motlow's  four 
sons,  but  I  am  advised  that  the  chief 
manufacture  is  in  the  hands  of  hi^  el- 
dest son.  Reagor  Motlow.  The  sons,  like 
their  father,  have  always  been  my 
friends,  and  their  friendship  I  esteem 
and  re^)ect  in  the  highest  degree. 

Recently,  in  the  July  number  of  For- 
tune, is  a  description  of  the  distillery. 
Everyone  in  Tennessee  is  proud  of  the 
successful  operation  of  this  plant.  Ten- 
nesaeans  are  proud  of  the  memory  of 
Jack  Daniel:  they  are  proud  of  "he 
memory  of  Lem  Motlow :  they  are  proud 
•f  the  splendid  character  and  citizen- 
ship of  Mr.  Motlow's  four  sons. 


I  ask  unanimoTiS  consent  Jiat  the  ar- 
ticle In  Fortune  describing  this  plant  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcc«o. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Piblic  Printer 
that  the  article  will  maki-  2  Mi  pages 
of  the  RscosB.  at  a  cost  of  $191.34. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

Rari  Jack  Danih-'j 

If  you  iJave  never  heard  of  Jack  DanlefB 
whisky,  so  much  the  better.  Ii!»  relative  ob- 
scurity Is  part  of  lt«  charm,  lor  this  back- 
woods brand  of  spirits,  which  is  wmrcely  ad- 
ve.-tlsed  at  all  and  amounts  10  the  merest 
npple  in  the  oceans  of  whisky  produced  and 
C')nsumed  In  the  United  State  ,  has  become 
the  beneficiary  of  a  wonderful  whl8p)erlng 
campaign.  Little  knots  of  Jack  Daniel 
fanatics  are  t-o  b<  encountered  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  In  all  walks  of  life.  They 
pluck  at  one's  slefve  and  whlsp  er.  "Try  some 
of  this.  Its  made  In  a  HI  ol  still  way  off 
somewhere  In  the  hills  of  Teinessee.  The 
same  family  has  been  making  1:  by  the  same 
secret  pnx^ess  for  nearly  a  h  mdred  years. 
It  s  expensive,  and  hard  to  get,  but  no  other 
whisky  in  the  world  tastes  quite  like  It." 

The  enchanting  thing  about  this  legend  Is 
that  its  largely  true.  Jack  Daniel's  In- 
dubitably has  a  distinctive  tas  te.  though  It 
Is  made,  as  most  good  whlsklej  are  made,  of 
r.n  other  blessed  thing  but  grain  and  water. 
Though  not  quite  the  oldest  In  years,  the 
Jack  Daniel  Distillery  la  the  ol(  est  registered 
dtstlllery  In  the  United  States,  wing  the  first 
under  the  wire  when  the  reglsti  atlon  law  was 
enacted  shortly  after  the  Civ  1  War.  It  Is 
owned  and  managed  by  the  four  brothers 
Motlow.  grandnephews  of  :  ounder  Jack 
Daniel,  who  died  childless  li  1911.  They 
make  the  whisky  by  the  exac  formula  fol- 
I'wed  by  their  late  father,  Leri  Motlow.  and 
Uncle  Jack  l>efore  him.  and  the  7  even  employ 
some  of  the  original  primitive  equipment. 

They  make  as  much  of  this  -whisky  as  they 
can  without  Impairing  Its  qual  ty.  Imperiling 
their  financial  security,  or  plumb  tiring 
themselves  out.  Each  year  the  ■  make  more — 
sometimes  50  percent  more — w  Usky  than  the 
year  before,  but  just  can't  see  n  to  catch  up 
with  the  demand.  It  Is  a  situation  over 
which  the  brothers  Motlow  ne  ther  exult  nor 
despair.  They  like  people  to  like  their 
whisky,  and  they  enjoy  living  \  ell  as  a  result. 
But  they  have  no  ambition  o  become  big 
rich,  and  especially  not  at  tae  expense  of 
family  pride  In  the  product. 

Though  the  Motlow  bo3r8,  al  University  of 
Vanderbilt  graduates,  are  by  n  >  means  guile- 
less, there  Is  no  hint  of  trtii  ipery,  no  evi- 
dence of  calculation  even,  b  the  remark- 
able word-of -mouth  bulld-i  p  that  Jack 
Daniel's  enjoys.  In  a  field  v  here  endorse- 
ments are  bought  at  fancy  p-lces.  the  ros- 
ter of  Jack  Daniel's  rooters  U  something  to 
make  a  professional  whisky  publicist  tear 
his  hand-painted  tie  to  shieds.  John  N. 
Garner,  when  be  was  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  used  to  Invite  friends  Into 
his  chambers  to  "strike  a  bio*  for  liberty." 
Invariably  struck  the  blow  w  th  Jack  Dan- 
iel's. One  of  the  few  things  reported  pub- 
licly about  the  pri-rate  life  c'  shy  William 
Faulkner.  Nobel  prize  novel!  t.  Is  that  he 
prefers  to  drink  Jack  Daniel's  '  on  the  rocks." 
A  typical  votary  is  a  rich  and  retired  Indus- 
trialist who  entertains  lavlshl !  on  his  Long 
Island  estate  and  tells  guests,  "There  are 
three  kinds  of  whisky — co'fkln'  whisky, 
drinkln'  whisky,  and  slppln'  whisky.  This 
here  (prldefully  patting  a  bsttls  of  Jack 
Daniel's)  Is  slppln'  whisky.' 

BXAVXKLT  ROLLOV- 

Jack  Daniel's  whisky  is  mat  e  In  •  sylvan 
setting  of  such  cool  beauty  and  graceful 
conformation  of  rock  mount  lin.  fell,  and 
stream,  that  the  visitor,  caugit  up  tn  rev- 
erie, finds  It  difBcuIt  to  rtd.|tsweU  of  th* 
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llluilfm  thi^  h*  Is  rsll  vtng  soawUUi^  out  <tf 
a  l(»g-forgotten  noial  by  iiOm  fox,  Jr. 
Tb«  Uttto  oo\trt-«|«uu«  tmuk  at  L^Mbburg. 
Tenn..  Uea  In  th*  foothills  at  tiM  Oumlwr- 
land  Mountains!  aoBic  70  mUw  aouthMst  of 
ilaativm«.  A  mil*  b»road  tbs  town.  oC  th« 
oM  tumpikft  to  CbattUMOfa.  the  traveler 
coBAM  suddenly  upon  "the  boUow."  ttw 
name  given  a  rugfed  ravine  tliat  rune  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  tiaek  into  the  hills  untu 
It  loseU  a  sheer  Uaestooe  cUXr.  At  tbe  base  of 
tbe  diff  U  a  eeveu  and  trom  Its  crest  moutb 
tbcre  gusbes.  sumoMr  and  winter,  a  stream 
of  oool.  sparkllnf  water.  Anyone  with  an 
ounce  at  sentiment  should  be  willing  to  be- 
lieve tbst  this  heavenly  water,  springing 
from  somewhere  de^  In  tbe  limestone  for- 
mation, is  a  major  tributary  to  tbe  clar- 
ity and  flavor  of  Jack  Daniel's  wblsky.  There 
Is  some  scientific  support  jfor  tbe  belief,  too. 
The  water  flows  at  an  Invariable  year-round 
tempCTature  of  M  degrees  and  it  tests  com- 
pletely free  of  iron  (which  is  murdezous  to 
whisky). 

Along  tl>e  bank  of  tbe  stream  a  road  cuts 
through  the  center  at  tbe  ravine.  On  either 
Bide,  the  modest  buildings  are  grouped.  At 
the  stream's  edge  are  tbe  bri^  stlllhotise, 
the  leaching  shed,  a  picturesque  roonant 
from  tbe  caiginal  still,  and  UnHted  States 
warehouses  No.  1  and  No.  S.  Across  tbe  road 
is  tbe  wooden  one-room  oOce  building 
(which  catches  tbe  constant  cool  draft 
emanating  from  tbe  cave),  and  below  it  are 
a  new  administration  building,  the  power- 
house, two  additional  warsbouaea.  and  finally 
the  white-pillared  mansion,  facing  the  turn- 
pike, where  Lem  Motlow's  widow  lives. 

Panning  out  from  the  centerpiece  of  tbe 
cliff  are  two  lesser  undulating  hills.  On  the 
left  slope.  400  bead  of  beef  okttle  are  pastured, 
and  into  their  pens  is  piped  tbe  nmturlng 
"slop"  or  Btlllage  from  tbe  distillery— the 
finest  cattle  feed  in  tbe  world  On  the  right- 
hand  swell  stand  tbe  sawmill  and  the  ricks  of 
sugar  ma{de  slowly  burning  to  cbar.  It  is 
through  this  char  that  Jack  Daniel's  whisky, 
by  an  ancient  but  now  unique  process,  is 
leached  after  dlsttUatlon.  Tbe  only  argu- 
ment about  tbe  whisky  countenanced 
aroxmd  Lynchburg  is  whether  it  Is  the  spring 
water  or  tbe  leading  that  makes  Jack 
Dt^niel's  the  finest  wblsky  in  tbe  world. 

Whisky  has  been  made  in  tbe  Hollow, 
legally  or  otherwise,  since  revolutionary 
times.  Jack  Danl^  was  bom  not  S  miles 
distant  from  tbe  spot  tn  "about"  18*8.  At 
age  12  be  went  to  work  for  Dan  Can,  who 
ran  a  distillery  a  few  miles  up  the  pike  at  a 
place  caUed  Louse  Cre^  and  became  a  full 
partner  at  IS.  Sbcartly  after  tbe  Ctvll 
War,  Call,  a  pious  Lutheran,  was  ordsrsd  by 
tbe  elders  elttMr  to  quit  the  ebnreb  or  to 
quit  whisky  making.  Jack  Daniel,  who  was 
a  PrlmiUve.  or  '^cot-waabto',''  Baptist,  suf- 
fered from  no  such  compunctions  cr  pras- 
sures,  so  he  bought  Call  out.  He  then  pur- 
chased the  HoDow  and  tbe  BOO  acres  sur- 
ro\mdiag  It,  and  began  maktng  sour-mash 
whisky  under  bis  own  labeL 

Ums  JACK'S  ICS8H 

It  was  a  straigbt  wtUsky  made  from  a 
sour  mash  that  was  domtnantly  earn,  a 
small  percentage  of  rye  sad.  of  course,  an 
addttlai  of  barley  malt  to  emwt  tbe  starch 
into  sugar.  By  "sour  mash"  is  meant  merely 
that  when  tbe  freah  j^mt  is  added  to  tbe 
mash  to  cause  fsrmentatlan  tk  Is  Inoeolated 
with  a  portion  o£  Um  ripe  ysaat,  or  spent 
beer,  trom  tbe  prevlottB  day's  run.  TbIs  Is 
eslled  yeasting  back,  or  in  Tennesses  blU 
terms,  "slc^pln'  bacK."  Oompared  with  tbe 
sweet-mash  or  IMsb-yaast  prot— .  a  sour 
mash  usually  requires  34  hours  km^sr  to 
foment.  It  tbarriiy  fonas  a  blgbar  aaaovnt 
of  lactic  acid,  bcaes  tte  term  "sour, 
no  one  but  a  |b  rif saslnrisl  vbkky 
oould  detect  sour  tiam  swesC  It  la  claimed. 
boweTcr,  that  tbe  yeasttng-back 
helps  to  ensure  unSormtty. 


Bavaral  flna  boarbons  fee  day  an  mad*  from 
a  sow  inaah  tbais  is  nothing  aaeliMtve 
about  it.  But  tb*  taaebng  procsss.  wbleh 
Jack  Daniel  leamwl  from  oUl  feUows  In  and 
arouzut  tbs  Hollow,  is  societblng  else  ag»tTi, 
It  was  peculiar  to  Tmnetace.  and  tbe  Mot- 
lows  are  tbe  only  ones  «  have  carried  It 
down,  in  Just  tbst  fashion,  to  present-day 
dlstlUiiij. 

■»,  umji  MLur 

I'rom  the  time  be  aotulred  tbe  Hollow 
little  Jack  Daniel  (he  stoid  0  feet,  S  inches 
high),  garbed  himself  in  a  knee-length  frock 
coat  of  black  broadcloth,  affected  a  hlgh- 
rolled  planter's  bat.  fawn -colored  vs«t.  and 
broad  bow  tie,  and  was  nexer  ther«aft«-  seen, 
day  or  night.  In  any  but  luch  formal  attire. 

As  78-year-old  Uncle  leas  Motlow,  the 
family  whisky  taster  snd  raconteur,  recalls 
him.  "He  was  s  tidy  lltt  e  man.  vain,  ex- 
actln',  btrt  generous.'*  Ut  was  foniS  of  his 
own  liqiKH',  and  of  the  lac  ies.  but  remained 
to  tbe  end  of  his  life  a  jireenlng  bacbelcr. 
Some  years  beftne  he  paiied  on  be  bad  a 
life-siaed  sUtue  <rf  hlmielf  sculped.  It 
stands  today  on  a  Uttla  pa  tcb  of  greensward 
at  tbe  entrance  t-o  tbe  cavi . 

Though  Jade  Daniel  pros  percd  and  grew  to 
preeminence  over  all  other  Tennesaoe  distil- 
lers, be  new  woAed  more  than  "a  hundred 
bushel  a  day,"  and  his  nuxket  and  reputa- 
tion wmn  mostly  regional.  He  dldnt  try  to 
buck  Kentucky,  tm  Instsnoe.  or  any  Btates 
north  of  it,  but  sales  cf  Js<k  Daniel  did  spill 
over  Into  Alabama,  OeorgA,  and  to  Texas, 
which  has  always  bad  a  itrong  atBnlty  tor 
Tennessee.  However,  In  :i904  a  friend  in- 
duced him  to  ahlp  a  case  along  to  the  St. 
Louis  Bzpositlon.  and  to  V»  chagrin  of  tbe 
big  dIatUlen.  unheralded  Jack  Daniels  won 
the  higfaast  gold  medsL  Thereafter  Jack 
Dcniel's  picked  up  gold  madals  at  U«ge  in 
1905,  Obent  In  lOlS.  and  at  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Xxposltion  in  Loztfton  in  1914.  Apart 
&om  their  listing  on  tbe  bick  label,  no  par- 
ticular capital  was  mads  out  of  these  ratbar 
extraordinary  honors.  But  they  show  tliat 
Jack  Daniel's  always  bsui  something  about  itt 
that  Intrigued  the  ccmnoisiieur. 

In  his  shanty  of  an  odlcc.  hard  by  tbe 
cave,  little  Jack  had  a  safe  tiiat  was  as  stub- 
bom  and  unpredictable  ps  be  was.  One 
mombig  in  1905.  in  tbe  asual  tempest  of 
opening  the  safe,  Unde  Jm±  gave  It  an  un- 
usually bard  kick  and  ineui-red  such  a  severe 
clot  in  tbe  arteries  of  bis  kg  that  eventually 
it  bad  to  be  amputated,  'irbereafter  be  left 
most  of  tbe  managenaent  of  tbe  plant  to  bis 
nephew.  Lem  Motlow,  wbo  iiad  come  to  work 
for  bbn  at  17.  in  1807.  VtosUy.  in  1007.  Uncle 
Jack  deeded  over  tbe  tautlnsss  to  Lem  and 
Dick  Oanl^  anotber  nei^Mew.  Two  years 
later  Lem  bought  out  Dick'ii  share. 


KOTU>W.   F 

Lem  Motlow  was  as  much  a  cbaraeter,  in 
his  own  right,  ss  was  Unde  Jade.  Be  was, 
by  contrast,  big  and  burly,  but  be,  too,  had 
his  idiosyncrasies  of  dress.  Be  always  wore 
an  ezpeiatre  btaek  broadcloth  suit,  a  wlde- 
telmraed  black  bat  with  its  crown  tmereased. 
Immaculate  white  shirt  buttoned  at  tbe  ad- 
lar,  aud  no  tie.  Even  when  be  sat,  protKi  and 
erect,  in  tiie  State  legislature  be  diadaload 
a  tie.  Bis  operstions  wer:  decidedly  mors 
ciqianatTe  than  Uncle  Jack's.  Be  bought 
rest  trteXM  of  land,  engagid  in 
farming,  and  bred  ebanqtUmsfalp 
walking  horses.  Uk*  Uhtle  Jack,  be  was 
quick  tempered,  and  onee  wounded  an  an- 
tagonist fatally  In  a  qnaml.  But  bis  fsn- 
eroatty  ww  legendary.  like  tbe  tbne  he 
bougbt  two  carloadB  of  mO'Sel  T  Fords  and 
pamsd  them  ottt  to  rciatlvei  and  frtends. 

It  was  I«m  MoClow'a  Cat*,  however,  to  be 
driven,  for  many  kmg  yearii.  from  tbe  bid- 
low.     In  1MB  TsnBMBSS  vi«&t  dry,  and  3 
after  that  (tbe  yvar  of  Unds  Jaekis 

ktb)  even  tbe  niaawfaetare  <tf  wbbky  for 
abtpiBsnt  ootidda   lbs   Sta  w   was   banned. 
Motlow  set  up  daogp  hi  St.  Louis, 


bumsd  Qittt,  then  opened  a  disttUery  ta  Ilr- 
mingbam.  Ala.,  and  Alabama  went  dry.  Be 
started  up  again  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  IflSO. 
of  nourse,  be  was  farced  ost  of  tbe  buslniH 
completely. 

When  n'ltlfmal  ivobibitlon  was  repeaed 
in  )988.  Tuiasesse  stUl  clung  to  tbe  dry  side. 
Farmer  Lem  Motlow  won  s  teat  in  the  fttiite 
leglaUtion  and  began  to  battle  for  maru- 
facturlng  privileges  and  a  county -opti  an 
liquor  law.  By  1938  he  ha<l  muled  It 
through.  Though  be  was  now  an  old  man 
(87),  short  <^  cash  mcmey  and  plagued  w  th 
ill  health  and  other  troubles,  be  was  det'S-- 
mined  to  reopen  tbe  hollow  and  put  J»ck 
Daniel's,  without  ebai^,  back  on  tbe  nuip. 
Lem  had  tour  sons.  Beagor.  Bvani.  Con- 
ner, and  Robert,  all  living  un  fine  farms  ttat 
he  bad  deeded  to  them  In  tbe  early  twcn- 
tleo.  Sven  with  tbe  mrirtgage  money  thus 
supplied,  the  precious  si»lng,  the  Jack  Dan- 
iel name,  and  tbe  know-bow,  they  had  to  go 
outside  the  famUy  for  additional  capital. 
Tbe  problem  waa  to  find  investors  who'd  uo- 
detsUnd  that  tbetr  share  would  give  thtm 
no  call  to  tamper  with  the  principles  snd 
prsctloes  of  making  Jack  Daniel  whusly. 
They  found  them  amoug  s  few  friends  In 
Nashville,  who  took  a  flO-pcrosnt  interest 
and  a  respectful  attitude  toward  Lem  Mot- 
low's Ideas  on  bow  the  business  wih  to  im 
rxm.    They  have  never  regretted  It. 

It  was.  however,  s  long  hard  piiU  to  g>t 
back  Into  production.  After  30  vears  rf 
disuse,  tbe  hollow  bad  UtUe  usabte  equip- 
ment. Without  benefit  of  architect  or  engi- 
neer, tbe  MotlowB  and  tbeir  tilred  hands  put 
tq?  a  new  brick  distUlcr>  and  mash  rootn. 
and  began  prnnesslnf.  to  November  IMS, 
80  bushels  of  grain  (about  aoo  gallons  at 
whisky)  a  day.  Boon  Lam  Motkm's  iUoais 
developed  into  samlparalysis.  but  disdaiit- 
ing  a  wbeelehair  be  bad  a  big  Negro  amy 
him  about  tlie  premises  as  he  tested  asd 
tasted  ev«ry  step  of  the  operation. 

Then,  when  their  first  batch  of  wbUy 
bad  barely  matured,  t;^  war  came  alonf. 
and  eacept  for  a  few  brief  holidays  whirty 
procbiction  was  banuad  by  tbe  United  8t«u« 
Oovemment.  Many  stra^t-wbtaky  raak«:3 
n*irctcbed  out  tbeIr  taventorles  by  resor> 
ing  to  blends  with  neutral  or  cane  qiinti. 
Tbe  big  distillery  combines  combed  tte 
country  offering  fabulous  prlees  for  wblsfty 
stocks,  and  Indeed  boiigbt  doaens  of  smsU 
dlstlUerles  outright.  Jack  Daniel,  however, 
refuaed  either  to  sell  to  or  buy  from  otbi* 
dlsttllsrles  a  «ix.gle  gallon  of  wbJaky.  rt 
bottled  a  few  hundred  ease*  of  straight 
wblsky  a  month,  and  nothing  mors.  But  lis 
most  dramatic  gesture  ol!  fidelity  came  la 
IMO.  lust  a  year  before  Lem  Motiow'i  deatb. 
Tbe  Ocvsmasent  bad  lifted  tbe  ban,  but  still 
Imposed  restrictions  on  tbe  type  of  grata 
allowable  for  whisky.  The  old  man  would 
have  none  of  it.  "Jack  DanJel's."  be  sajn.  "hiis 
been  made  from  No.  1  grain — tbe  finest  while 
com  money  can  buy — for  78  years,  and  10 
long  as  I  live  we're  not  going  to  use  s:aytbiz!g 
else."  80  they  continued  to  auke  industdiJ 
alcohol,  on  a  break-even  basts,  for  tbe  Qm- 
ernment. 

As  a  reaolt  of  theee  factors  tba  postwur 
boon  caught  tbe  Jack  Daniel  Distillery  m  a 
poor  qtiantlutlve  position.  Not  ooly  was  t 
in  short  supply  over-aU.  with  Isss  than  lAOCO 
barrels  In  tbe  warehouse  in  1M8.  but  it  bad 
practleaUy  no  fully  a«ed  wblaky  for  sail. 
But  if  this  was  tbe  penalty  managemant  bad 
to  pay  for  tta  ivide.  there  were  aotatn  coni- 
pmsattons.  What  little  wblsky  It  bad  ma£s 
and  sold  was  awfully  good  whisky,  and  ths 
word  began  to  get  around.  Tboas  wbo  likel 
tbe  8-ycar-old  green  label  began  to  yearn  lor 
the  4-  and  6-year-old  black  label  tbst 
'Tmooey  cant  buy."  And  so  it  snowlaalM. 
Ttm  MoUowa  are  as  mocb  in  tbs  daA  mm  any* 
bo«y  ss  to  wily  Jsck  Oanlel'B,  though  alwafii 
a  good  draw  in  tbe  So;rtb  b^aa  to  pull  a> 
suddenly  in  the  big  ciflas  In  ttat  M*xt  and  ocl 
tbe  West  coa<<t.    They  do  know  that  "Jack." 
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M  n  to  caltod  tn  Tuummm.  nfO*  »  Rood 
imnj  trtutta  unonf  tb*  100.000  or  more 
troo{»  tlMt  ««r«  tnlncd  •«  nwrbr  Camp 
ForrMt  dortac  tlw  wmr. 
Tt)  Iw  lun.  t»t  rlM  of  JKk  Dantel'i  U 
^  ft  Kictoto^lcal  ptMiMcnexkon  to  some 
In  drtnki  (tbc  Otbaoo  eockUOl.  (or 
t)  u  In  the  »rt»,  eot«i1««,  and  <nilt« 
1)ff»^  up,  uMl  u  myvtcrtoualy  mnlah  when 
th»  Bovatty  rutM  off.  To  the  drlnJclng  elite 
tlMS«  la  •  ecrtaln  eacbct  to  the  rare,  the 
y.«t«»*  th*  rocaantic  Jack  Danlel't.  Klegant 
Xioetttt  Denrji.  for  tnatanc*.  wbo  can  collect 
BKMwr  OB  bta  testtmoniala  for  food,  drink. 
and  tiMTliv  loctOD*.  deJtfhta  tn  touting  Jack 
Daaial't  for  free.  The  Moilov  brothers,  who 
««ar  rtMMa,  too.  are  aware  of  thla.  But  wtth 
•11  dja  modMty  they  think  the  majority  of 

vbo  cheer  Jack  Daniel's  do  so  be- 

oi  Its  mperlcr  qtialHy  and  taste. 

TBS   PiaaONAL   TOT7CH 

IIKlov.  S3.  Lem'i  chtinky,  chatty, 
eldest  eon.  vbo  nov  beads  the 

^ ■  vastly  more  technical  U?arn- 

lag  than  hto  piadecewsora.  but  far  from  turn- 
iBf  Ua  taaad  .*t  iimnii  rather  to  have  retn- 
fovead  bis  aUagtenc*  to  the  old  ways  In 
^nMkf  Baklnf.  "With  good  stnUgbt 
w^jakf."  iM  aays.  "and  not  tboae  fruit  -naiad 
WMMWrtnaa.  fou  cant  subatltuta  foraiulas 
and  iBMkiiaBSBta  for  toatinet  and  aspeilence. 
TlMrt^  ma  aaeapa  from  the  four  onkiowna' 
aU  wtilaii  hM  to  go  Xtmragh — mashing,  fer- 
sUUlng.  and  baxrrtinc.  Saeh 
I  eantiola,  any  mm  of  thcae  reac- 
l«  llaMa  to  turn  out  differently.  You 
kftv*  to  b*  alsrt  enomb  to  spot  sometning 
aimig  ateot  a  batch,  and  then  baYtt  the 
fVta  to«»  It  over  agiUn  until  It's  rtcbt.  Why. 
Hart*  itm  bars  never  read  a  cbamlstn  text 
to  Ma  ttiai.  bat  altar  M  yaars  at  sillltn' 
t  aant  tool  bis  sy«.  bis  nose,  or  his 

(Ivas  with   a   faint,   leathery 

r,  Lrord  a'  merqf."  be  says.  "I  don't 

•boot  dtastasa  and  soeb  things 

talks  about.    All  «e  was  taught 

to  tofes  a  bialMl  o'  grain  and  get 

rawtitf  tt." 

tblBf  ««  bold  to."  Raagor 
1  tbat  la  that  it's  not  aga  that's 
to  «blakr.  H's  vbat  la  done  to  it 
I  It  fMi  to  tba  bMrrst.  We  tblnk  tbat  4 
>  to  13ba  wood  Is  qa*to  stUfctant  for  Jack 
It  matu/aa  f  aatar  than  other 
bat  If  cuatoai  has  lad  people  to 
■lil  tm  ft-yaar-oM  whisky  wall  have  to  give 
;  to  thato  acato.  I  suppoaa." 
&l  tba  Mek  Danlal  OlstUlOTri  leisurely. 
way  wttfa  a  bateh  of  whisky,  the  sour 
taabblas  away  for  the  full  M- 
baTora  old-ttota  stUlsr  Lam  ToUey. 
tMib  aa  appnvlnf  nod  tratn  Uncle  Jess,  de- 
alaiaa  bar  raady  to  run.  Wban  sbe  does  run. 
It  li  a  aoaraa  d  pride  to  tba  MoUows  that 
MB  tban  4H  galloea  to  tba  bushel 
wtth  tba  5  gallons  of  Uquor  the 
Uaitod  States  dlstUlar  aztracts  from 
b  boribrt  at  grato.  Tba  wblaky  oomes  out  of 
tba  atm.  wblto  and  clear,  at  about  IX  proof 
(It  li  barralad  at  around  lOS  {voof  and 
at  aMietly  90  proof).  But  before  it 
toto  tba  barrel  Jack  Daniel's  gets  th«t 


Is    no    llck-and- 
Thougb   onea    upon    a 
mai^  abounded  oo  the  distillery 
f.  much  at  it  now  has  to  ba  Imported 
and  other  States  at  an  avnaga 
coat  a(  Wt  a  eord.    Tba  dmillery  bands  spilt 
to  tba  aawmUl.  pUa  tbam  in  open 
>  to  a  earafulty  calculated 
Is  tban  grtraad  fine  and 
10  faat  dasp  toto  tba  leaching 
MB    of     speeuily 
bbtoferta  eovar  tba  talaa  bottoBos  of 
Tba   raw.   wblto   whisky    is 
lato  thbi  filter  to  a  Uv^y  stream,  and 
to  kB  agontstng  trickle.    If  it  runs 
r.  ttay  aKsmlna  tba  Itocber  for  gaps 


or  trenches.  reUmp  It.  and  run  ih«?  whi*ky 
throush  scraln.  On  the  average,  \i  take*  ap- 
proxlmfttel;  as  long  again  Ui  leach  as  it  d"*-** 
to  mash,  ferment,  and  dlstlU  the  Uqu  .r  in 
the  first  place 

What  does  this  do  for  JacK  Dnnlpl  *r;lslc  ' 
The  jeet  Is  that  It  removes  the  hjnu'vpr  ' 
and  It  could  well  be  the  true  word  s'  «p  Icpt; 
The  Motlow*  say  only  that  It  apparpnt:v  v- 
moves  aome  objectionable  irnpvir'.Mfx  ,*.  n 
heightens  esters  mnd  nther  c 'Hfc'fr.cr',  s, 
which  give  a  desirable  character  .u  <!  n\-.  r 
to  the  whisky  Some  judKM  belie  f  thnt 
4  days  in  the  leacher  is  worTh  2  verirs  i;.  tne 
barrel,  and  they  cite  the  dark,  rich  c-:  t  >'. 
1-  and  2-year-oid  Jack  Daniei  us  s  ibsi.ir."i  i - 
tlon.  At  any  rate.  vismnH  ani.iteurs  -sii 
ta*e  what  Fieagor  Motlo*  kiddiin^.v  ■  u..-  ■ ::  - 
"organallpilcal  test"  i  be  sure  '  v,  ,  •  i:.l 
now  swallow*  have  n:i  tr:i,ib>  !: 
g-ulshlng  between  t.^e  leai  .led  and  v. 
liquors 

After  the  leaching,  the  whisky,  u;.d*T  •.?  p 
eye  of  Government  in!5pt>ctors.  :-  p  'Urt-d 
Into  new.  charred,  white  o.ik  b.t.-rels  Hf.'e 
again  the  Jack  Daniel  people  get  ii;  h  tin  il. 
custom-uilored  touch.  They  insist  that 
their  coopers  expose  the  stavps  to  12  months 
of  ram.  frost,  and  sun  The  wen-hennst 
takes  out  some  of  the  harmful  taniioid.-.  ' 
Reagor  explains.  'You  get  areeii  oKjperaK*'. 
and  you're  liable  to  get  a  persimmonv  ta-^e 
in  your  whisky — God  forbid  ' 

paiCES  AND  psorrni 

From  these  attitudes  and  exact irurtPs  :t  -an 
perhaps  be  appreciated  why  Jack  Daniel.*, 
though  not  a  bourbon  according  to  ".ab*"!. 
not  bottled  In  bond,  and  not  orte:^.  avail- 
able even  In  the  4-year-old  state,  is  never- 
theless a  premium  whisky  ithe  tureen -label. 
S-year-old  sells  at  tfl  05  a  fifth  In  N>-w  York. 
the  black-label.  4-year-old  at  »6«7t  Its 
not  a  bourbon  merely  because  Lem  Mntl  iw. 
who  wanted  to  distinguish  It  from  Ken- 
tucky whisky,  convinced  Government  ex- 
perts that  though  his  whisky  was  made  from 
a  bourbon  mash,  the  leaching  gave  it  special 
characteristics,  and  he  was  entitled  to  label 
it  plain  "whisky  ■•  It  U  not  bottled  in  b-md 
because  of  Its  traditional  90-proof  iB  in  B. 
must  be  100  proof).  But  it  Is  a  costly 
whisky  to  make,  not  only  because  of  the 
special  proceeees.  but  because  of  Us  pro- 
duction of  a  mere  3.400  gallons  a  day 

To  be  sure,  the  Motlows  are  taking  a  nice 
profit,  and  In  the  last  few  years  the  small 
fToui  of  Investors  has  been  en  Joy  ins;  a 
return  of  from  15  to  20  percent  on  me  Jack 
Denlel  shares.  But  It  Is  still  something 
this  Bide  of  a  gold  mine.  Out  of  the  gross 
■ales  of  some  •4.50O.0OO  last  year,  the  Jack 
Daniel  distillery  paid  out  around  $3  000  000 
in  gallonage  taxes  alone.  The  underwrit- 
ing or  banking  aspect  of  the  whisky  basinesa 
is  a  considerable  burden  for  an  outfit  m  Jack 
Daniel's  circumstances.  After  all.  Jack 
Daniel  has  had  only  five  full  years  of  produc- 
tion since  it  reopened.  The  whi.sky  It  is 
producing  now.  at  a  cost  of  around  »60  iKX) 
a  month,  wont  be  available  lor  shipment 
and  sale  until  3  years  and  more  have  pji^sed 
To  raise  ready  cash  the  distillery  hiis  reluc- 
tantly marketed,  in  the  post  couple  of  years. 
•  1 -year -old  whisky  called  Lem  Motlows 
Tennessee  Sour  Mash  Whisky.  That  it  is 
a  popular  and  ptitable  whisky  at  this  tender 
age  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  process, 
but  as  soon  as  matured  stocks  will  allow. 
this  brand  will  be  dropped. 

Thua.  while  the  amazing  word-of-mouth 
campaign  buzses  on,  the  Motlo'-.'s.  Juggling 
their  lunall  stocks  (40.000  barrels  nowi  buck 
In  Lynchburg,  can  capitalize  on  It  only  frac- 
tlonally.  There  won't  be  any  fresh  stocks 
o.'  black  label,  for  instance,  until  1952.  and 
the  amount  then  available  will  depend  upon 
how  much  green  label  the  distillery  bottles 
to  "the  meantime.  And  always  over  their 
heads  hangs  the  threat  of  local  prohibition 
and  of  Government  restrictions  on  gnun 
C-imetimes.  on  a  dark  day.   the   siren   song 


of   the   syndicates   la  a   real   teriptatlon   to 
R,»agr,r  and  his  brothers 

The  circumstances,  naturally,  >re«fiure  the 
Mtlows  either  to  expand  or  io  sell,  and 
t;.>i»hir  alternative  particularly  appeals  to 
them  Right  now  they  are  fo  lowir^  the 
f  rmer  course.  Insofar  as  it  can  be  financed 
ovit  of  earnings,  but  with  the  delnite  detcr- 
n;inaMon  to  keep  the  buslni-ss  wl  .hln  bounds 
.  .'  the  hand-tooled.  Intiniate,  ever-loving 
..ix'ration  It  has  always  been.  Tl  ey  feel  that 
a.-  ind  WKK)  cases  a  month,  or.  roughly. 
triple  ihe  current  output.  Is  as  much  whisky 
a>  thev  r^n  make  In  the  way.  and  In  the 
plact-  meaning  the  Hollow,  of  <  ourse — that 
thev  wa;it.  to  make  it. 

Even  so.  it  wont  he  easy.     So  Tie  seventy- 

ild  employees  already  crowd  the  Hollow  a 
t)!'  .iiid  this  month  Reagor  Motlow  some- 
'A  ..!t  rtieliilly  removes  his  wonderful  coUec- 
r.  :.  -f  juiik  and  memorabilia  fr^m  the  little 
1  * -roofed  office  that  Jack  Dar  lei  built  60 
ve,  rs  ai;o.  and  takes  up  quarte  •»  In  a  new 
air-condltioned  bnck  building  d<  wn  the  road 
a  piece  He  may  even  be  forced  '.o  hire  him- 
self a  female  secretary.  This  m*ans  he  will 
hericetorth  have  to  run  the  business  without 
b«-nefi'  (>r  the  klnfolk,  neighbors  and  super- 
ar.riuiited  employees  who  gather  every  after- 
nnon  on  the  porch  of  the  old  cffl?e  to  gossip, 
whittle,  sip  from  the  spring,  ami  smile  slyly 
,i'  little  Jack  Daniels  marble  Image.  It 
may  be  a  pathetic  fallacy,  bu"  one  can't 
help  thinking  that  this,  too,  has  contributed 
t  J  the  fragrance  and  balm  of  Jack  Daniels 
O   !  Time  Tennessee  Sour  M&sh  Whisky. 


U.  S.  S.  ''Walke**  utl  tbc  Korcu  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  nxiNOB 
UJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  House  of  Representatives  should 
know  about  the  remarkable  record  made 
in  the  Korean  War  by  a  great  American 
warship,  the  destroyer  Walke;  and  also  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  example 
of  leadership  exhibited  by  its  captain. 
Marshall  P.  Thompson,  and  other  officers 
of  the  ship. 

I  know  quite  a  bit  about  the  Walke 
and  its  crew  because  one  of  my  close 
friends.  Alfred  D.  Garvin,  a  Chicago  boy. 
is  executive  officer  of  the  destroyer  which 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to  sub- 
due the  expansion  of  communism  in 
Korea. 

The  Walke  has  covered  more  distance, 
fired  more  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  in 
turn  been  imder  more  fire  from  the 
enemy  than  any  other  naval  unit  in  the 
area.  This  destroyer,  which  came  out 
of  the  moth-ball  fleet"  inflicted  terrific 
punishment  on  the  Reds,  especially  at 
Wonsan. 

Throughout  its  operation  in  Korean 
waters  Captain  Thompson  has  demon- 
strated wonderful  leadership,  has  in- 
spired his  men,  and  has  maintained 
morale  in  the  highest  traditions  of  our 
Navy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  in  the  Ricokd  a  Memorandum 
to  All  Hands  which  Captain  Thompson 
distributed  to  the  Walke  crew.  This 
memorandum,  a  unique  document,  ex- 
plains the  records  and  accompli shmimts 
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of  the  destroyer.  It  is  an  outittanding 
example  of  how  an  officer  can  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  his  men.  make  them  all  a 
part  of  a  splendid  fighting  team,  and  put 
over  to  them  In  clear,  understandable 
language  the  part  they  are  playing  in  the 
Korean  war.  The  memorandum  fol- 
lows: 

A  MncoaAiTOUK  to  All  RAitos — U.  S.  S. 
"Walki"  axv  thx  Kobxah  Was 

1.  It  has  been  almost  7  months  since  the 
Walke  Joined  the  active  fleet,  of  which  the 
past  15  weeks  have  been  in  the  western  Pa- 
cific. While  moiit  of  us  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  the  struggle  in  Korea  as  a  part 
of  the  efforts  of  the  free  nations  to  repell 
communism.  I  think  it  Is  time  we  reviewed 
the  situation,  with  emphasis  on  the  part 
of  the  Walke  ha.s  played  and  is  Btlll  playing. 

2.  To  cover  the  subject  "--h  some  pro- 
gram lets  consider;  first— what  has  the  Navy 
accompllaiied;  second — what  has  the  Walke 
done;  and  finally,  has  it  been  worth  while, 
that  is,  are  the  Koreans  worth  fighting  for? 

WHAT    HAS    THX    KAVT    ACCOMPLISHXIIT 

The  Korean  war,  like  every  war  ao  f&r  in 
history,  will  be  won  ultimately  by  the  sol- 
dier, the  GI  who  carries  the  gun  and  lives 
in  the  mud  and  dirt  of  war.  In  Korea  the 
U.  N.  Navy  has  been  helping  the  foot  soldier 
in  two  ways.  First,  by  cutting  off  the  flow 
of  supplies  from  Communist  China  and  the 
U  S.  S.  R.  by  a  tight  blockade  of  the  entire 
penlniiula.  Second,  by  providing  dose  atr 
support  from  our  carriers  for  the  front-line 
troops  and  by  blasting  rail  and  road  routes 
by  ship's  fire  and  air  bombardment. 

When  the  Soviet -created  Illegal  govern- 
ment of  North  Korea  invaded  the  U.  N.-epon- 
sored  Republic  of  Kco-ea,  the  North  Koreans 
were  supplied  by  three  aea  routes  and  two 
land  routes  from  China  and  lianehuria. 
Tou  can  see  these  routes  on  the  attached 
map.  In  the  first  mirge  of  victory,  the  enemy 
made  an  amphiolouB  landing  at  Samchok, 
on  the  east  coast.  Suppllea  flowed  in  heavy 
stream^  along  the  five  routes  until  the  U.  N. 
acted  and  authorised  the  use  of  force  In  the 
defense  of  Korea. 

Within  a  few  days  the  United  States  Navy 
had  completely  severed  the  three  sea  routes, 
and  Communist  shipping  disappeared  from 
the  Japan  Sea  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  At  the 
same  time  our  carrier-based  plaoea.  with  the 
Air  Forc3.  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  Com- 
munist advance.  All  of  you  know  the  stcry 
of  the  retreat  to  th«  Pusan  beachhead. 
There,  with  tlielr  lines  of  supply  under 
constant  attack,  the  Communist  forces  were 
held  and  finally  driven  back,  out  of  South 
Korea,  past  the  tl^lrty-eightb  parallel,  and 
up  to  the  Talu  River,  the  border  wtth  Man- 
churia. There,  In  December,  with  the  North 
Korean  Invaders  In  complete  defeat.  It 
seemed  that  the  war  would  end.  Howwver. 
without  warning,  and  In  defiance  of  the 
United  State*,  the  Chinese  Communists 
hurled  an  army  of  hundreds  at  tlkoosands 
of  men  against  the  U.  N.  forces. 

During  the  long  and  painful  retreat  that 
followed,  the  Navy  evacuated  the  trapped 
nuu-lnes  and  Infantry  at  the  HtinfTiain 
beachhead.  Naval  guns  and  naval  ulrcraft 
pounded  every  line  of  supply.  Tba  blockade 
was  made  so  complete  tbat  not  a  sln^ 
enemy  lunk  or  sampan  could  opermXe.  The 
Chinese  Communlsu  were  finally  alowed. 
stopped,  and  then  pushed  back.  At  the  prea- 
ent  time  the  front  Unes  are  north  of  the 
thirty-eighth  |»raUel.  and  our  force*  are 
braced  for  a  new  Chinese  assault. 

As  a  part  of  the  Navy  plan  to  sapport 
the  troops  by  cutting  off  enemy  suppltes. 
It  was  decided  to  cut  the  east  coast  high- 
way  and  rail  net  at  Wonsan  and  SonJiB. 
At  Wonsan  the  kngest  naval  siege  In  hia- 
tory  continues.  Surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  hostile  shores,  U.  N.  warships  anchor  and 
keep  the  transportation  system  under  con- 


tlnoeos  Are.  At  Boojio.  wbsrc  the  slsf* 
is  also  continuous,  dastxoyers  keep  the  roads 
and  rails  under  daily  bombard  man  t.  Traffle 
on  the  east  coast  system  has  been  reduced 
to  sero  by  day.  and  to  ftutlre  and  unre- 
liable mevement  by  night. 

The  enemy  works  hard  to  k»jp  his  bridges 
and  tunnels  in  repair,  by  working  all  night. 
The  next  day  his  work  is  demolished  by 
the  Navy.  Supplies  get  throijgh  by  occa- 
sional truck,  by  oxcart,  and  by  being  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  men.  It  is  not  suA- 
cient  to  supply  an  army. 

The  only  enemy  route  not  cut  by  the  sur- 
face ships  of  the  Navy  Is  the  west-coajst  raH 
and  highway  route,  which  has  become  the 
main  source  of  supplies  for  the  enemy. 
There  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  planes  scour 
the  area  by  day,  forcing  the  Communist  to 
travel  only  at  night.  Duriag  darkness 
radar-equipped  planes  find  their  trucks  and 
trains,  bombing  and  strafing  them.  It  must 
be  tough  to  be  »  paxt  of  the  Communist 
supply  system. 

WHAT  HAS  THX  "WALKI"   DONXT 

Of  course,  we  can  start  off  by  saying  that 
of  the  8  ships  in  our  squadron  that  came 
out  of  the  mothball  fleet  the  WaLke  has 
steamed  more,  fired  more,  spent  more  time 
in  Wonsan.  and  been  fired  at  more  than  any 
cf  the  others.  During  the  4  weeks  we  had 
with  the  blockade  and  bombardment  force 
the  Walke  fired  over  4,000  rounds  of  5-lnch 
ammunition  at  the  enemy.  In  Wonsan  we 
knocked  out  a  gun  pt^ition,  burned  up  a 
radio  station,  troops  barracks,  and  a  large 
gasoline  dump.  Shells  from  the  WaPu.  on 
three  occajiiiona.  forced  out  of  action  the 
enemy  batteries  on  Kalma  Oak  which  flred 
on  the  ships  in  Wonsan.  At  Sonjin,  as  well 
as  at  Wonsan.  the  Walke  delivered  that 
steady  bombardment  which  Is  needed  to 
keep  the  enemy  cff  their  reads  and  bridges. 
Far  to  the  north,  in  the  Chonjin  area.  Walke 
has  closed  In  to  within  2  miles  of  the  beach 
to  bcmbard  the  transportation  net.  We 
have  made  antlj'ink  sweeps  to  within  40 
miles  of  the  U.  S.  fi.  R. 

It  is  not  hard  to  feel  we  are  helping  the 
war  when  we  anchor  In  Wonsan.  shooting 
all  night.  But  it  is  a  little  more  oImcuzv 
when  all  we  do — apparently— is  to  ch&te  the 
carriers  around.  When  escorting  the  car- 
riers our  job  is  to  protect  the  big  ships  and 
their  planes  from  air  and  submarine  attack, 
so  that  the  planes  can  carry  out  ttelr  mis- 
sions. If  and  when  the  Commies  launch 
their  air  force  against  us,  our  training  and 
weeks  of  fruitless  screening  will  have  been 
worth  while. ,  In  the  meantime  we  know 
ttiat  the  presence  of  our  destroyer  screen  has 
kept  the  Communist  Air  Force  away  from 
our  carriers. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
when  the  llrlng  key  is  pressed  in  plot.  It  Is 
not  Just  a  gun  crew  that  is  firing.  Every 
man  on  the  ship  has  played  his  part  In 
getting  that  tiieil  on  the  target.  Thtt  en- 
gineers who  get  us  there,  the  supply  per- 
sonnel who  order  the  ammo,  the  cooks  that 
feed  UB.  the  electronics  technicians,  the  fire- 
control  men,  and  the  repair  personnel  who 
keep  the  ship  operating,  all  have  played  their 
part.  Kvery  shell  find  must  be  brought 
aboard  by  band,  by  some  man  on  the  ahip. 
The  orders  received  by  radio  and  visually 
play  a  part,  along  with  the  men  who  receive 
them.  The  ofllcers  who  conn  the  ship,  con- 
trol the  battery,  and  manage  aU  the  de- 
partments play  their  role. 

On  s  destroyer  every  man  Is  easentlal  for 
the  ship  to  steam,  fight,  eommunleate.  and 
live.  When  the  firing  key  im  pressed,  there 
are  300  fingers  on  It.  Every  shell  that  hits 
the  target  plays  a  part,  not  only  In  the  Ko- 
rean war.  bat  In  the  wnid-wlde  struggle 
far  liberty  in  which  free  natlens  are  engaged. 

The  moat  important  question  remains: 


worth  whUcr    Are  the  Korvana  really  wotft 
fighting  with  and  fort 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  Koreans.  For  al- 
most SO  years  they  were  a  plundered  colony 
of  Japan.  During  that  period  the  spint  of 
freedom  was  kept  alive  by  a  sort  of  gov- 
ernment in  "sxlle  and  by  sn  underground  at 
home  Wh^a  World  War  II  ended,  the  Ko- 
reans became  a  free  ;^eopla,  spnosored  by  the 
U.  N..  but  with  no  history  or  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  independence  ss  a  background.  In 
spit*  of  this,  and  In  spite  at  the  ine«;al  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  North 
Kirea  to  become  a  part  nf  the  republic,  the 
new  state  overcame  tu  dlfllcultles,  and  was 
on  the  way  to  becoming  stable  and  eelf- 
gcverr.lnE. 

When  the  Communist  invasion  began,  the 
small  Korean  Army  was  driven  back  rapidly. 
Seoul,  the  capital  was  taken,  the  counuy 
overrun,  and  only  th«  small  Pusan  beach- 
head retntilned.  Under  these  conditions  the 
South  Koreans  fought  en,  aided  by  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  still  fighting  and 
ettll  suffering  the  heaviest  casualties  of  all 
U  N.  troops.  Their  nation  Is  devastated, 
cities  ruined,  industries  destroyed.  Compare 
their  fishting  belief  in  their  country  with,  amy 
France  In  1940.  When  the  Oennana  tock 
Parts,  all  Prance  surrendered.  They  deemed 
their  cities  more  importimt  than  their  lib- 
erty. Compare  Korea  with  aU  the  European 
nations  that  have  fallen  to  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 
since  the  war.  CBschoslovakla.  Bulgarls. 
Hungary,  and  many  others  fell  without  a 
fight.  Only  Greece  and  Korea  have  fought 
fcr  their  freedom,  even  at  the  expense  of 
tfcetr  cities,  their  indtistry.  their  lives. 

If  all  our  allies  in  the  struggle  against 
International  communism  were  as  steadfast 
as  Korea,  we  would  have  Uttle  to  faar  indeed. 

To  sum  up  then,  I  bell«ve  w«  are  fighting 
In  a  good  cause.  I  believe  the  Nsry  Is  plsy- 
Ing  an  Important  part  In  this  fight,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  what  the  WslJce  has  already  dona 
he-;  made  it  worth  while  to  put  her  back  Into 
servlee. 

Mamwam.  F.  Taoscvsow. 

Communding  Officer. 


GSI  RoU»  WasM  Dtdarca,  ^HTW  SIdm 
H«M  Kef  t«  PcMc,"  WUe  u  A* 
Saat  Tme  Seoretuy  Fmlctter  Dedans, 
'"Tke  Stril«sk  Air  Am  U  lk«  Skfb 
Most  lapaitut  Part  •!  tW  kgmui 
Scrficts'*;  NotkiBc  Sbodd  Be  Spared 
T«  Makt  It  ^  Most  PowcrM  Wb. 
tiry  S«rffkt  m  Earlb 
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In  Other  worcis.  has  the  sacrifice  made  by 
both   the  Regtilara   and  the  Reserves  been 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOtTBZ  OF  BSPBXSXNTATIVEB 
Thwnday,  Jrdw  19.  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  2  years  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that 
oar  possc^on  of  thcJ)fttom  bomb,  our 
strategic  Air  Force,  dad  the  B~36*3  are 
the  only  things  which  have  contained 
the  Russians  and  prevented  the  ontbre&k 
of  a  full-scale  global  world  war  ITL 

There  are  many  In  this  House  who  dis- 
agreed yrith  me.  They  thundered  here 
on  the  floor  and  hi  committee  in  the 
B-36  investigation  that  the  Air  Force, 
tn  building  a  strong  strategle  Air  Foree, 
was  putting  "all  of  Its  eggs  in  one  bas- 
ket." Today  we  find  these  same  critics 
bewailing  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force 
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has  not  built  enough  B-36's.  although 
I  am  tore  they  know  not  of  what  they 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  these 
United  SUtes  not  alone  believe  in.  but 
they  have  ImpUcit  faith  in,  their  Air 
Force  and  rightfully  regard  it  as  the 
gre»test  military  force  on  the  face  of  this 
earth. 

Oh,  yes;  I  know  about  the  money  we 
voted  the  Air  Force  that  was  withheld 
frwn  them,  and  which  they  weren't  per- 
mitted to  spend  for  planes,  but  I  also 
know  at  the  great  work  they  did  with  the 
money  which  they  did  receive  and  did 
spend  for  planes — planes  of  all  makes,  of 
every  type,  of  the  latest  designs;  planes 
with  the  greatest  speeds;  planes  that  af- 
forded the  greatest  saiety;  planes  that 
achieved  the  highest  altitudes,  possessed 
the  greatest  gun  platforms;  and  planes 
which  justifiably  make  the  American 
people  feel  proud  of  its  Air  Force. 

The  pride  and  the  faith  of  this  Con- 
gT«8  In  the  Air  Force  could  not  have 
been  greater  expressed  had  it  been 
shouted  by  the  Speaker  from  the  top  of 
the  diHUs  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  than 
was  expressed  by  the  approval  of  the 
Air  Force  program  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Cwnmittee  of  the  House  a  short  72 
hours  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday  last  I  came 
iQMMi  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  arti- 
elcs  written  by  Mr.  Oiil  Robb  Wilson 
summarising  his  conclusions  on  the  hope 
of  world  peace  after  3  months  of  ob- 
aenratlcn  and  study  In  Europe  and  the 
MkkUeEast 

There  are  few  men  in  America  today 
who  are  more  qualified  to  speak  on  such 
a  subject  than  is  Olll  Robb  Wilson,  and 
I  do  certainly  commend  the  reading  of 
this  article  to  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
freaa.  World  conditions  as  they  exist 
today  make  the  article  entitled  "Skies 
Hold  Key  to  Peace"  one  of  tremendous 
tUterMt  to  every  Member  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

MOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  still  an- 
other Item  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
•ttecttoa.  It  was  written  by  our  good 
triend  John  Q.  Horrls.  reporter  for  the 
ITasiyiifton  Post.  Mr.  Norrls'  article 
treats  briefly  of  a  pn^xnal  to  establish 
im  Air  Force  academy.  This  proposal 
Is  covered  by  a  biU  placed  In  the  hop- 
per bf  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Hon. 
Cuo,  VHnoii.  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  X  know  that  I  bespeak 
the  opIsioD  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  when  I  say  that 
we  are  all  fully  cnnaeloas  of  the  bene- 
fits that  will  come  to  this  Nation  from 
tba  eitoWtihmnit  of  an  Air  Force  Acad- 
caur  of  equal  stature  to  the  Institutions 
vt  malBtaln  at  West  Point  and  Annap- 
olis 

liovaover.  I  feel  that  the  present  need 
for  SMh  an  estabUshment  Is  so  pressing 
ttml  fODdi  should  be  made  available,  not 
m  FNur  from  now.  but  at  once.  This 
wmM  mmJbM  the  Ahr  Force  to  assodata 
tte  timltr  UMI  establish  all  criteria  and 
candwIOB  to  inch  a  degree  as  to  per. 
ail  tt«B  to  operate  the  seho(d  In  scxne 
tHponuir  wHeFs  while  the  permanent 
ylMil  fboittties  are  belnc  located  &nd  ea- 


tablished.  With  the  further  increase  m 
Air  Force  strength  provided  for  by  this 
Congress,  there  is  now  a  greater  nf^d 
than  ever  for  competent  military  a;:- 
men — men  highly  trained  in  all  branches 
of  aeronautics  to  lake  over  and  aclmiri- 
tster  and  even  enhance  our  srrat  A..- 
Force  along  the  lines  of  econom\  n.d 
efficiency  under  which  it  is  now  f;:u- 
tloning  The  need  for  that  hifh  t-  ;  o 
of  Air  Force  personnel  follow^  thr  i;)- 
proprlation  which  we  made  to  th.i'  ■  : '.  - 
ice  just  as  surely  as  a  tail  foHo-,v.>  a  ul... 
Mr.  Speaker,  realizing  the  deep  inter- 
est of  the  Members  of  tir.s  body  in  Gill 
Robb  Wilson's  finding?  on  tiie  recent  m- 
vestigations  in  respec-  to  European  air 
power  a.s  well  as  m  the  bill  which  the 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson  introduced  to  estab- 
lish a  separate  Air  Force  Academy  as 
covered  by  the  irticip  ',vritt.pn  by  John 
G.  Norris,  I  am  a.skin^  unanimoas  con- 
sent to  place  these  two  articles  in  the 
Record  of  thi.s  day's  proceedings. 

The  articles  are  as  follows; 
IFr  -i-r.  the  New  Yo:-fe  Heraid  Tribune  of  June 
24.  li.'3r 
SKirs  Hold  Key  rr.  Pea'e 
iBy  Gil'.   R    bb  W.lsoni 
(This  !s   tlie   fi'.=  r   of   'iree  articles  by  Mr 
WUson  summari7ir.T  his  c  nclusions  on   the 
hope  of  world   peacp   a'rer   3   w.-r.^-hs  <■'   ■  b- 
aervatlona  in  Euror^e  and  The  Middle  E.is"  \ 
Air    power  9     first     major     prophet.     B.ilr 
Mitchell,   wTJs  wont  to  tell   us  ye>un?siers   ;n 
the  air  service  that  the  2  200-nn:le  Me^direr- 
ranean,  "the  Bi?  Di^ch  '"  W'  ti!d  be  as  Signifi- 
cant to  the  air  ace  as  ;'  h.ui  be?n  to  a  thou- 
8.a!id  years  of  s»a  pouer 

Mitchell  would  point  ou?  M'..it  the  narrow 
sea  had  cradled  ship  har.d'.ii  =;  a:id  naviga- 
tion ana  •'o  had  prnjected  western  rather 
than  eastern  standard.*  around  the  glnbe  It 
had  enabled  the  maritime  frlnze  lands  'f 
Europe  to  exercise  restraint  upon  the  hordes 
of  Et-rasia. 

Mitchell  forecast  that  In  future  time  .i 
combination  of  land-based  ar.d  sea-bor:.e  air 
power  In  the  Mediterranean  w  suld  succeed  :  j 
the  main  responsibility  of  preventing  Rus- 
sian imperialism  from  gobbling  up  the  ^lobe 
So  often  did  Mitchell  dwell  on  the  thrp.u 
of  potential  Rus.^ian  imperia'.L^m  in  d'..>rus- 
sions  with  the  writer  that  when  he  died  in 
1936  I  wrote  some  verses  reflecini;  the  r-.. >• 
of  the  Red  star  titled  "Epitaph  to  Mitchell  '• 
Now.  15  years  later,  with  Genera:  Elsenh  iw- 
er's  right  flank  in  the  Mediterranean  j;:^t 
In  pr&'css  of  organization,  a  few  lines  of  :hi> 
humble  epitaph  might  be  recalled- 

■Look    up.    Uncle    S«m.    through    the    ha?.e 

o'er  the  hills 
To  see  what  swings  over  the  head: 
Arcturus  and  Mars  and  Polaris  have  fcrmed 
A  fresh  constellation  In  Red' 
Tour  surveys  and  maps  are  decadtnt   with 

age 
Be  they  either  of  land  or  of  sea: 
Look    up.    Uncle    Sam.    and    tafee    bearings 

again 
To  8e«  what  your  heacJlng  should  be'" 

Since  World  War  II  the  free  nations  have 
been  so  distracted  by  3ovlet  pre-ssures  ai.d 
bluff  that  the  cold  fact  of  Communist  fail- 
ure In  the  Mediterranean  Basin  has  escaped 
general  notice.  The  Mediterranean  remains 
today  with  all  Its  possibilities  for  contain- 
ment of  Soviet  Imperialism  practically  un- 
impaired. 

Target  dlatancet  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  tta  border  lands  to  Rvutiian  industriul 
center*  are  still  the  shortest.  Westerti  con- 
trol of  the  Mediterranean  still  lnterpose.s  be- 
tween   Eurasia    aiid    the    vast    resources    ct 


.Arnca   which   would   give   the   Soviet   wor'.d 

tl.  minalion. 

The  Mediterranean  contains  many  peoplss 
w:!u  are  willtnz  to  face  up  to  their  prob- 
lem—Tu.-ks,  Greeks,  YugoslaTs,  Italians, 
S;  inlardi* — mountaineers. 

If  determination  to  prevent  war  Is  'he 
mam  '.heme  of  .American  policy,  the  political 
vacuum  which  exists  in  the  Mediterranean 
n;-;s?  be  filled  immediately.  .Spam  must  be 
.'  ojited  into  the  United  Nations  and  become 
I  member  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  Greece 
nd  Ttirkey  must  be  brought  into  :uH  we.st- 
cr:.  partr.ersh.p.  The  bariains  of  the  west 
v.»th  the  oll-prucluclng  Arab.au  states  must 
be  modified  to  create  a  tetter  standard  of 
living  for  the  Arab  peoples.  The  Muslem 
nation  of  Pakistan  must  be  guaranteed  as 
Inviolate  from  Indian  ambitions. 

A  clear-cut  line  of  co<:)rdlnated  respoiisl- 
l :i..'v  i!i  Tfie  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East 
!  .,..N-  b.^  established  as  between  the  United 
.^- ites  and  Great  Britain.  An  integrated 
Mediterranean  command  embracing  elements 
of  border  lands  supplemented  by  American 
air  and  sea  power  is  now  possible  under  the 
rfcer.t  apfxjintment  of  Admiral  Robert  B. 
Carney  as  General  Elsenhower's  commander 
In  chief  of  Atlantic  Pact  forces  in  Southern 
Europe. 

If  these  matters  are  accomplished,  the 
historic  sltjnificance  of  the  Mediterranean 
can  be  kept  inviolate  and  its  influence  ser\e 
to  deny  traditional  Russian  Im.perlalism  Its 
v'iraci.ju.s  ambitions. 


iFr._m  the  Washington  Post  of  June  23.  1951] 

Bill  Asked  To  Srr  Up  Am  Acvdemt 

(By  John  G.  Norris) 

The  PentSMCon  asked  Congress  yesterday 
t.j  establish  an  Air  Force  Academy  of  equal 
stature   to  West  Point   and  Annapolis. 

With  White  Hou.se  approval,  the  Depart- 
ir.eiit  of  Defejise  proposed  spending  $20  000,- 
0<X»  to  get  the  project  started.  Somewhat 
similar  legislation  was  sidetracked  last  year 
bfcause  of  the  Korean  war. 

Chalrm.an  Cahl  Vinson.  Democrat  of 
Ge'Tjjia,  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, introduced  the  bill.  He  said  he  hopes 
til  ^'et  it  pa.ssed  this  session. 

temp:  «\RT  LOCATION  riKST 

Under  the  administration  proposal,  |10,- 
COO  OCO  would  be  authorized  to  set  up  an  Air 
Academy  at  a  temporary  location.  This 
w  )Uld  permit  the  faculty  to  be  organized 
and  operating  while  a  permanent  school  Is 
established. 

Another  $10  000,000  would  be  authorized 
for  purchase  of  land  and  preparation  of  plans 
for  a  permanent  academy. 

A  Pentagon  board  has  narrowed  prospec- 
tive permanent  sites  to  Camp  Beale,  Marys- 
ville,  Calif.;  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Madi- 
s  in  Ind  :  Charlotte.  N.  C  ;  Grapevine,  Tex.; 
Grayson  County.  Tex.;  and  Randolph  Air 
F.<rre  Base.  Tex. 

PBOPOtTION  or  CKAOtJATES 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  47  percent 
o£  Regular  Air  Force  officers  are  college  grad- 
uates, compared  to  71  percent;  of  Army  ofB- 
cers.  and  87  percent  of  Navy  officers. 

The  Air  Force  now  takes  25  percent  of  each 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  graduating  class, 
but  the  Department  said  the  Army  and  Navy 
need  all  their  officers  today  and  that  it  is  not 
practical  to  expand  thoee  schools.  Under  the 
bill,  the  Air  Force  would  take  half  Its  Regu- 
lar officers  from  the  new  academy  and  half 
from  ROTC  and  similar  progr&ms. 

When  louls  Johnson  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, legislation  was  sought  for  a  third 
service  academy.  He  favored  abolishing  the 
separate  service  character  of  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  and  simply  training  officers  for 
the  Armed  Forcee.  This  plan  was  opposed 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  an  advisory 
board  of  college  presidents. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REICARKB 
•  or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

ov  cauvouiu 
XK  THE  HOnSS  OF  RKPBSSENTATIVaB 

Monday.  Jutu  9. 1951 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Rzcoito  a  column  by 
Joseph  C.  Harsoh.  chief,  Washington 
news  biireau  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  which  appeared  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  of  July  7.  1951.  entitled  "Po- 
litical Hot  Potato— The  China  Lobby." 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  InTestigate  this 
pohtical  hot  potato.  I  hope  it  will  be 
given  the  serious  and  favorable  attention 
of  the  House.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
PouncAi.  Hot  Potato — Tm  CHma  X<obbt 
(By  Joseph  C.  BarM;h) 

When  Republican  Senator  WATitx  ICobss, 
of  Oregon,  gave  notice  during  the  Acbeaon 
questioning  In  tbe  MacArthur  hearing  that 
he  intended  to  raise  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  China  lobby  a  low  whistle  could  be 
heard  through  the  political  fabric  of  this 
city  on  the  Potomac. 

When  Denoocratlc  Senator  Bkuch  McMahon. 
of  Connectlctrt,  twice  brotight  forth  by  ques- 
tion and  answer  two  specific  Incidents  al- 
leged to  t>e  related  to  the  activities  ot  this 
alleged  lobby  the  prtifesslonal  politicians  of 
both  parties  began  lookizig  to  the  fittlitgi  on 
their  storm  oellan. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  pre- 
liminary moves  made  by  these  two  daring 
Senators  from  opposite  sides  of  tbe  political 
aisle  really  result  in  a  serious  efFort  to  dis- 
cover how  much  substance  may  Ue  behind 
one  of  the  most  talked  about  subjects  In  the 
fabric  of  American  politics. 

There  has  been  talk  before,  many  times, 
of  an  investigation  tnto  the  cailna  lobby. 
Always  before  It  has  ended  In  Just  talk. 

The  reason  why  It  has  ended  In  Just  talk  is 
entirely  speculative.  There  la  a  wealth  of 
gossip  and  rumor  on  tbe  subject,  but  almost 
Qo  pubUcly  doctmented  fact. 

The  rumor  and  gtiasip  are  to  the  effect  tiiat 
tf  Congress  ever  sertoasly  starts  working  on 
the  subject  the  chips  will  fly  in  an  direc- 
tions and  may  hit  names  which  wlU  prove 
highly  embarrasstng,  both  to  tbe  Demoeratle 
and  to  the  Republican  Parties. 

What  Senator  McMabox  has  faroagbt  out 
in  his  two  preliminary  ezcurstoDs  Is  equiva- 
lent to  the  previews  at  a  movVe  house.  They 
avoid  giving  away  tbe  plot  but.  at  least  in 
theory,  whet  tb*  Interest  of  the  aodleacc  for 
a  ticket  to  next  week'k  show. 

In  this  case  Senator  McMabom  established 
that  the  United  States  sent  93OO.00O.O0O  in 
gold  bullion  to  China  and  that  according  to 
Treasiuy  views,  this  became  the  bMls  of  in- 
flation which  is  said  to  have  been  manipu- 
lated deliberately  for  some  more  persc«ial 
ptirposea  than  tbe  defense  o€  China  agaiawt 
the  Japanese  armies. 

Then.  8  years  later,  a  group  at  Chinese, 
unidentified,  attempted  to  earamr  the  United 
States  marltet  in  soybeans. 

Is  tbore  a  eonnectlon  betw««m  spseulaiive 
manipulation  of  United  States  gold  in  China 
in  1943  and  an  effort  to  rig  the  soybean 
mai^et  in  19497 

One  can  only  state  the  qticstian.  If  any- 
one in  Washington  knows  tl»  anawvr.  h«  lias 
not  put  it  into  the  puUle  leeud.  Tl>>>  Im- 
plication U  that  tf  th«  fun  facts  ever  ar* 
brought  to  Ught  they  may  Aow  that  pitvata 
Chibsse  fortunsa  ooiaad  oat  of  China's  war- 
tln.a  mittcry  movad  to  th«  United  States  and 
have  since  been  uwd  to  make  anora  maoey 
for  their  owners. 


Th'!  bdlsr  hthiaA  the  taftlattva  at 
tors  Itn—  sad  MrMtmom  k  that  pan  of  this 
ptoeass  cA  making  man  nMway  for  tha  own- 
eta  was  heavy  iiiissUuHit  in  inflnandng  Con- 
graas  to  vote  saore  monay  for  the  Chlneaa 
Nationalist  Oowamment. 

What  Senators  Ifoass  and  licM^Boir  pro- 
pose Is  that  some  agency  o*  Oovntiment, 
whether  eongresslonal  or  executive  is  not 
yet  clear,  find  out  liow  much  Chinese  money 
came  to  the  United  States  and  what  Itap- 
pened  to  it. 

Did  it  flnanoe  an  actual  China  lobby  work- 
ing for  pivpcses  more  {lersonal  and  leai  al- 
trutsttc  than  the  rescue  of  Oiina  from  com- 
munism? 

Did  some  influential  Americans  take 
chunks  of  that  money  Innocently  or  other- 
wise? Is  tlMre  any  connectlcm  between  such 
possible  taking  of  the  money  and  various 
votes  In  Congress? 

These  are  questions  arising  from  tbe 
streams  of  gossip  and  rumors  which  have 
flowed  around  the  political  dUdels  of  this 
city  for  years.  Will  they  be  answered?  That 
is  a  quesUon  causing  tbe  poUtlclans  some 
anxiety. 


How  Far  Skall   We  G« 
Prkes? 


Coairatfiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  NUMMA 

ov  psmnTrvuciA 

IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  RS^tBSKNTATTVB 

ThuTtdav.  Juhf  19,  1951 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  with 
other  Members  of  the  House,  a  good 
many  letters  have  come  in  to  my  cOce 
during  the  past  month  asking  me  to  vote 
for  or  against  the  controls  demanded  by 
the  Truman  administration  tn  connn:- 
tion  with  extension  <A  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950. 

The  views  expressed  tn  a  letter  of  June 
11,  1951.  from  Mr.  Harold  Fritchman.  of 
my  home  city  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  are 
typical  of  the  graop  that  would  go  all- 
out  on  these  a)ntrols. 

Under  leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  In 
the  Rxcraro.  I  include  copy  of  Mr.  Fritch- 
man's  letter  and  my  reply  of  June  IS. 
which  explains  my  general  attitude  on 
this  important  subject.  These  com- 
munlcatiocs  are  as  follows: 

HABUBSTrae,  Pa..  June  11,  1$S1. 
Ccragreasman  Warm  ICdmjca, 
i?o«ae  Oflee  BttUding. 

Wmahington.  D.  C. 

Daaa  Cownsf  iiiii  Mvkma:  I  am  writing 
this  lettar  in  the  tiopa  that  it  may  have  aome 
Influence  In  persuading  you  to  Join  with 
other  liembers  of  tlie  House  of  Bepreaenta- 
tlvas  in  passing  a  strengthened  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

Despite  all  assurances  by  big  boslnasa  is- 
teraats  tn  1940  that  aboltahlng  controls  at 
that  ttraa  would  taring  abont  a  levaUng  off 
of  prices,  we  found  the  contrary  to  l»e  true, 
as  prices  spurted  after  these  control  were 
at  oUahed.  We  arc  now  faced  with  a  renewal 
of  this  propaganda  by  the  sauM  intowts  with 
no  raaaosi  to  tMltova  that  the  rtault  wm  be 
any  different. 

Instead  of  pennlttisg  profiteers  to  run 
rampant  and  siphon  off  so-called  excess 
mooey  which  ahottriyiif  prtec  ooatrols  will 
paratit.  th*  low-  sad  aslddla-lnooma  groups 
ahoold  ha  ancouiagad  to  pit  tails  aaoney  Into 
savln^i  to  bolstisr  oiw  postwar  aeonamy. 
Bl^Mr  prleas  wfB  not  only  pravaat  this 
action   b«ft  wilt  tortlMr 


proftt-awoOan  OovsmsMBt 
expendltuias  making  a  eontlniMd  Iok^  period 
of  hl^  tan^loa  neeessary  on  the  gwwrml 
pubhc  wlMse  buying  power  ta  the  llf vblood 
neeesBsry  to  tbe  praasrvatlon  of  our  frao* 
enterprise  syst«m. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RAaou  ParrcHMUH. 


Hoiraa  ov  RsmasirTAnvas. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  13.  l«5i. 
Mr.  Hamolo  TtXTcvuAH. 
Marriaburg.  Pa. 

IMAM  Um.  ParrcHMAN:  Th.anks  for  your  let- 
ter. I  am  deeply  Interaslad  In  the  present 
eoonomJc  plight  of  our  country  and  its  mil- 
Itons  of  clUaens.  Our  present  naticoal  debt 
la  •36*.789,»7».a«7.S«.  which  Is  really  some- 
thing to  thlxJc  about. 

I  appreciate  advice  and  truly  seek  a  solu- 
tion of  current  p>robiama  that  wtU  aSord 
relief  to  ail  our  people — «>p«claUy  thoec  who 
must  lire  on  fixed  Incomes  based  on  the  old 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar. 

We  are  now  bdng  aakad  by  our  President 
for  a  stronger  Defense  ProductloD  Act  with 
roil-backs  and  stlffcr  controls  on  oommodl- 
tles  and  prices,  etc.  Prom  my  observation.  It 
Is  iocltlng  Uie  barn  door  after  the  horss  is 
stolen.  A  sincere  effort  was  made  Immedi- 
ately after  the  Korean  incident  tc  get  right 
down  to  buatnesB  and  set  up  wage  and  price 
controls.  Ux.  Bernard  Baruch.  whose  c^ilnlan 
Is  generally  accepted,  advocatad  such  action 
and  predicted  quiU  accurately  what  would 
happen  ocharwlsa.  We  finaUy  wound  up 
with  the  present  leglsUtion  which  allows 
tbe  President  to  put  Into  effect  wlian  tm  sees 
fit  such  controls  ss  he  deems  neoassary. 
This  was  much  too  late,  as  you  know. 

The  Korean  police  action  was  continually 
being  minimised  until  the  mounting  casu- 
alty lists  and  military  reverses  brought  lu  to 
the  point  where  the  American  people  real- 
ized—despite official  denial— that  world  war 
III  was  upon  us.  All  al(mg  the  way.  scarv 
buying  on  the  part  of  mercttanta  and  ooa- 
sumers  created  tampcrary  shortagss.  and  up 
wont  prlcea.  MerrUy  tha  vidoas  clrela  at  one 
rotmd  after  another  of  wags  and  price  In- 
creases continued.  Th»  quaatton  now  saems 
to  be  which  Increase  should,  would,  or  crm 
be  stopped  first  or  last.  Tha  Ifaey-Otmbel 
case  may.  battar  than  any  law  Congress 
could  enact,  be  a  step  toward  correcting  tlia 
altuatlon.  Lett  hope  sa  Tha  fast  win  be 
their  ability  to  replaes  tha  malarial  from  the 
manufacturer  at  a  reasonable  price — and. 
too.  the  manufacturer^  ablltty  to  ssctirs 
labcv  and  material  costs  qd  a  rsplaocment 
sale  price  basis. 

This  has  been  the  story  slaos  1940.  when 
the  first  decision  of  wlilch  you  speak  was 
made  to  drop  controls.  This  continued  until 
the  time  tha  Ptasldant  waa  driven  into  ac- 
tion to  stop  the  floodwatora  of  Inflation. 

Personally.  I  have  wondered  if  tbe  Oov- 
ernmoxt  doss  not  dastre  to  luvc  prices  as 
high  as  they  can  go  without  ranpant  Infla- 
tion so  tiiat  people  Will  be  lulled  Into  a 
feeling  ot  eontrntownt  with  their  present 
rate  of  wages  aa  eomparad  to  I94fi.  when 
controls  were  rctioved.  Howerer.  ss  tite 
whctf  tarns,  they  find  thwiwsslpsi  back  where 
they  started  ki  actual  pgrrhaslng  power. 

For  Instance,  each  month  I  have  tlia  op- 
portunity of  cashiT?<g  In  a  war  bond.  The 
•SO  I  receive  from  a  ^.AO  bond  doea  not  give 
me  the  ratum  in  actual  cash  tt  was  soppoasd 
to.  mrst  of  all.  out  of  the  so-called  profit 
of  tU  JO  eome  the  saw  high  Inconoa.  State, 
and  county  tassa.  Than  yon  wUl  find,  for 
example,  a  960  suit  is  now  pttoed  at  m  or 
•80.  and  that  evsrythlag  alas  you  tony  Is  la 
proportion.  This  am  ba  stopped,  a  mora 
natural  vahae  astahllahcd.  and  further  prtoa 
pravcntsd  by  eattlag  govamnantal 
restating  pisssuis  groups — lo 
.  and  tntcmatiaoal — who  know  soi 
<imt«a  ve  Bsesasary  hot  want  them  at  i 
otiut  fellow's  expense.    TiiaC  this 
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I  It  broQCitt  out  in  tb»  debnto  on  vngj 

appM^rtaUoB  bUL  I  tnink  our  mUltary  «- 
p«MM  can  b*  cut  dovn  m*t«t1*U7  uitf  aUU 
)Mf«  M  good.  If  not  •  mar*  alart.  dcfeoM 
iwfiilMtlnTi  U  you  look  around  at  otir 
VPff^l  aiutarr  and  d«f«ia*  aat-opa,  70U  k>« 
mneh  waate  of  matcrtal-~and  manpcv«r, 
aapaetaliy.  If  tliera  vera  a  slight  under- 
manning  tb«r«  would  poaalbly  !)•  vaxxz  aler;- 
naaa,  ratber  tban  tiM  fading  tlxat  John  vlU 
do  It.  Mot*  the  Senate  toU  on  Jiine  12  cu> 
tlag  down  the  forcca  of  Goremment  agenct  :a 
10  pei««nt. 

Not  trying  to  argue  against  ymir  thouf  ht 
of  f  uOlawlng.  I  know  from  my  own  lukow!- 
•dga  of  aoTamment  purchaatng  that  your 
Unda  8«m  isn't  doing  so  bad.  There  are  no 
docM  CMea  of  ezceaalve  prlcea  or  proflU  m 
certain  aupplles.  but  here  Uncle  Sam  coe^ea 
la  i^aln,  with  his  normal  Income  tax.  r-la 
CBeaaa-proata  tax.  and  last  but  not  leikit, 
miiatntlsTlnn  In  World  War  II.  Oenrial 
Motora*  actual  profit  was  arouzMl  I4  p«r- 
tni  QQ  figuraa  I  have  seen. 

FN*  trading  oc  the  basis  of  supply  tcMl 
1f«»««^«  to  my  mind.  Is  the  best  Insiiracce 
agalnat  praflteertng.  There  are  tronendous 
■torts  at  all  lerels  of  some  Items,  partlcu- 
lariy  tatortston,  appUances.  etc..  and  I  b:ve 
read  (|Utte  recently  of  new  automobiles  !«- 
li^  o0K«d  In  Texas  at  a  percentage  off  list. 
Todaiy  wa  hear  of  the  Impending  relaxation 
ot,  eradlt  buying,  which  la  siuvly  the  reaolt 
of  lasasiiis  from  the  above  causes. 

Pardon  the  length  of  this  letter.  I  am  m- 
taraatad  In  the  same  things  ss  you  are.  By 
earafoUj  atudytng  leglalatlTe  problems,  en- 
ilaaiiaiin  to  get  the  facts,  and  voting  ic- 
eordtncly.  I  hope  to  do  a  good  Job  as  yciur 


wlahea.  I  am. 
yours. 
WALTsa  M.  MtntMA, 
Member  of  Congreai, 


With  beat 


'TW  Fifty^  Mm  Wkd  SifMd  tlw  De<U- 
nAm  9i  fa^gpcBdcact  Dwbrcd  Tkar 
UWt  to  AB  tk«  WtrM:  Tkat  Afl  Mei 
Am  Cr«tt4  E^mJ,  Tkat  Afl  Mca  Are 
Uiwmi  hj  TWir  Creator  With  Ceftin 
PiaBiMiMg  Rifkto»  ud  Tkat  GoTenh 
■Mflb  D«mt  TWir  J«st  P*wcrt  Fr<8a 
Ad  CmmhI  •§  tk  CdTcrMd**— Or. 
R.  Stecbu%    Battk    Report— 


BXTEKSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  tUMM* 

Bf  TBB  BOTJSI  OP  IUPRBSBNTAT1VS9 

Thursdaw,  Jult  19.  1951 

Mr.  BOTXIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  agiun 
Batlto  Report.  Waahlagtoo,  uxxier  the 
guMuioc  of  the  AasUtan(  to  the  Prcsl- 
dml.  Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  has  brought 
to  inHoM  mllltom  in  their  homes  a  direct 
Urom  high  Oovenjinent  olSciala 
with  KMoe  particular  ptuae 
«f  pqMto  admtnistration  vital  to  liie 
Muttattt  welfare. 

thereto.  In  thla  the  forty- 
ittto  Report,  and  aooompanytnc 
.^  liporto  of  theae  pubUe  ofBdals.  Is  a 
mm  tiimw  of  tbe  lateat  deretopOMrnt  in 
wwf are  mm  bdnc  operated  un- 
Hit  mOHmrj  tttto  o<  "rerileal  derel- 


On  the  occasion  of  this  teledocumen- 
tary.  Dr.  Steelman  brmgs  to  the  tele- 
Tision  audience  Rear  Adm.  Allan  E. 
Smith.  United  States  Navy,  commander 
of  Task  Force  95  in  Korea:  the  United 
States  High  Commissioner  to  Austria . 
Ambassador  Walter  J.  Donnelly;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  a  man  well  known  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  great  friend  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  from  our  newest 
page  to  the  Speaker  h.mself.  Col  John 
C.  (Johnny)  Meyer.  United  Stales  A:r 
Force,  and  America's  greatest  hvmtr 
fighting  ace.  home  from  his  victorious 
tour  of  duty  in  the  Korean  war 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  like  but  a  few 
months  ai?o  that  'Johnny"  Meyer,  who. 
previous  to  his  Korean  service  served  in 
the  Congressional  Uaison  Divi.sion  of 
the  USAP.  called  at  my  ofSce  to  niy 
good-by  on  his  way  to  Korea  10  take  up 
the  splendid  work  of  aflordina;  tactical 
support  to  the  ground  troops  fighting  in 
that  fnr-off  count  n' 

Then  one  dty  came  another  report. 
Col.  "Johnny"  Meyer,  who  had  ac- 
counted for  374  enemy  planes  m  World 
War  II.  and  now  in  command  of  a  jet 
fighter  group  in  Korea,  had  brought 
down  his  first  Russian  MIG-15. 

Another  pause.  Another  day.  and  >till 
another  headline.  This  told  us  that 
"Johnny"  Meyer,  flying  a  Sabre  jet,  had 
brought  down  a  second  Russian  MIO 
airplane.  While  Colonel  Meyer  di.s-sents. 
the  Russian  MIG-15  has  been  acknowl- 
edged by  eminent  authorities  to  be  the 
greatest  fighter  jet  aircraft  in  the  world 
Colonel  Meyers  statement  on  thi.s 
Battle  Report  certainly  thrilled  the 
American  audience  as  he  mode.stly  re- 
cited the  victories  gained  by  the  Sabre 
Jets  of  the  USAP  Fourth  Fighter  Group 
in  that  narrow  corridor  south  of  the 
Korean  border.  This  is  where  the  real 
dogfights  take  place  high  in  the  heavens, 
thus  keeping  the  Communists  off  the 
backs  of  our  tactical  planes,  giving: 
front-line  close  support  to  our  ground 
troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Battle  Report,  Wa.shin?- 
ton.  in  its  every  aspect,  more  and  more 
each  week  commends  itself  to  the  read- 
ing of  every  Member  of  this  Hou.se  In 
order  that  all  of  the  many  friends  of 
Colonel  Meyers  here  in  this  House  may 
become  more  conversant  with  the 
achievements  of  our  Air  Force  in  Korea, 
as  well  as  with  other  aspects  of  our  eco- 
nomic, politic,  and  military  exploitation.^; 
at  home  and  abroad,  I  am  extendinu  my 
remarks  and  inserting  the  same  m  the 

RlCORO. 

The  producer-director  of  this  NBC 
program  Is  Ted  Ayers;  the  technical  di- 
rector, L.  A.  McClelland;  the  commen- 
tary. Robert  McCormick.  The  script 
writer  is  Lou  Hazam :  the  film  editor.  Bill 
Brooks;  the  floor  manager,  John  John- 
son; production  assistant.  Jean  Mont- 
gomery; art  by  Joseph  Perrier;  music 
adviser.  Fritz  Baker;  and  sound  by  Bob 
Haines. 
Baitu  Rxroar,  Washjncton — Jttnb  29.   19.51 

Roanr  UcCormicx.  Wa&hltvgton.  Btandini; 
by.  Ilka  the  reat  of  the  Nation,  awaiting  (ur- 
Vmt  ftevelopmenta  on  the  cease-fire  In  Korf>a. 
and  the  world,  whose  hopes  for  peace  stir 
tm^  again,  even  aa  the  battle  continues  in 
tba  Far  Saat.    Agalnat  this  ezctiing  new  de- 


velopment in  Korea.  NBC  televtslon  brlngi 
your  forty- fourth  Battle  Report. 

Vertical  envelopment,  a  new  development 
In  modem  warfare  spelled  out  by  troop- 
laden  helicopters  taking  off  In  mass  torma- 
iion.  The  idea,  airborne  mobility,  that  ex- 
fxTts  say  will  :3iake  the  tactics  of  World  War 
II  l<X)k  d.ited. 

Tlie  helicopters  are  preceded  by  planes 
which  move  in  upon  the  enemy  to  strafe 
a:;d  bomb,  preparlnjj  the  way  for  w.Tole  dlvl- 
si'TiS  to  b«  mnved  wherever  they  are  needed. 
Divisions  that  will  be  sent  into  action  so 
iAsi  they  can  overcome  the  enemy's  advan- 
Ui(?e  in  size. 

Ti)  screen  off  the  landing  zone  from  the 
e:.emy  s  beach  defenses.  Corsairs  race  In  to 
pul  d'.wn  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

And  now  the  gtant  twin-motored  "egg 
hearers"  come  In  for  a  protected  landing. 
They  dlsgortte  their  armored  human  cargo 
,ind  drop  heavy  equipment  which  they  wUl 
use  to  Btrht.  In  this  way  does  this  new 
mobiUly  seek  to  give  meaning  to  General 
roUins"  remark:  "Where  the  enemy  mounts 
a  w.ii;  of  flesh,  we  must  mount  a  wf  11  of  fi.re  " 
Marines  go  into  action,  blasting  at  the 
enemy  with  guns  and  artillery  which  only 
a  few  moments  ago  were  not  even  there. 

The  flame  throwers,  too.  go  to  work  with 
their  deadly  man-made  lightning,  burning 
their  way  forward  while  their  buddies  blast. 
Hero  come  the  Air  Force  fighters  and 
bombers  to  Join  In  their  arr'val.  carefully 
♦imed  so  that  they  will  do  the  roost  good. 
Object :   to  soften  up  the  beach. 

The  invading  force  now  amounts  to  a 
sizable  army,  packing  a  mean  walop.  They 
are  Joined  by  tanks  that  add  their  weight  to 
the  attack.  As  wounded  fall,  versatUe  heli- 
copters drop  down  to  pick  up  th«'  wounded 
and  fly  them  away  for  speedy  med.cal  atten- 
tion Thus  has  the  term  "vertical  envelop- 
ment" come  to  spell  for  mary  a  new 
weapon,  a  weapon  that  may.  in  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  leading  tacticians,  make  war 
in  ETurope  tactically  tough  for  the  Russians. 
Before  we  post  the  roster  on  Battle  Report 
t-iday.  in  person  and  via  camera,  d'awn  from 
the  forefront  of  the  battle  agai  1st  Soviet 
communism,  a  Qlm  story  on  a  ne^v  develop- 
:  .pnt  in  modern  warfare,  plus  the  latest  de- 
velopments on  the  Korean  cease  fire,  we  will 
fi.'st  hear  from  the  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Dr    John  R.  Steelman. 

Dr.  John  R.  Steelman.  Good  e  ening,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen.  Next  We<lnesday  Is 
July  4 — the  one  hundred  and  se  enty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  our  I>eclaratlon 
of  Independence.  The  President  has  pro- 
ch^imed  It  as  a  national  day  of  rededlca- 
tion  to  the  principles  which  are  stated  so 
dramatically  in  that  Immortal  document. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  commiss  on  headed 
by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  c 'lebratlons 
will  be  held  in  cities,  towns  and  rUlages  all 
over  the  Nation.  But,  regardless  )f  whether 
we  attend  one  of  these  celebrations  or  not — 
ie*;ardless  of  what  we  are  dolnj  or  where 
we  are  on  July  4 — every  one  of  us  should 
give  a  thought  to  the  event  whlcl.  has  made 
this  holiday. 

In  1776.  the  56  men  who  slgneS  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  declare- 1  their  be- 
liefs to  all  the  world:  that  al.  men  are 
created  equal,  that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
und  that  governments  derive  thel.-  Just  pow- 
eis  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

This  courageous  act  became  t.  milestone 
!n  human  history.  Their  bell.?fs  became 
the  foundation  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
built — the  very  fabric  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Those  principles  are  our  most  pre- 
cious heritage. 

Wherever  you  are  next  Wednesday,  won't 
you  take  the  time  to  remember  all  the  good 
things  you  have  obtained — all  the  happi- 
ness you  have  found  because  of  the  freedom 
and  opportunities  which  pre  ours?  We  owe 
a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men 
who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
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their  sacred  hosor  so  we  could  live  aa  free 
men.    Let  ua  remember  them  and  rededlcate 

otirselves  to  their  Ideaa— which  are  our  Ideals. 

My  friends,  today,  by  way  of  the  cameras, 
drawn  from  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
against  Soviet  communism,  la  a  film  story 
on  a  new  development  In  modem  warfare. 
Additionally  thereto,  we  shall  hear  from  Bear 
Adm.  Allen  E.  Smith,  United  States  Navy, 
commander  of  Task  Force  S5  in  Korea,  as 
well  as  from  United  States  High  Commis- 
sioner Walter  J.  Donnelly,  back  from  critical 
Austria  to  make  report  to  the  Preaident. 
Also  we  are  going  to  hear  from  Col.  John 
C.  Meyer.  United  States  Air  Force,  and  Amer- 
ica's greatest  living  fighter  ace,  home  from 
victorious  service  against  Russian  IflO'a  in 
Korean  skies. 

Mr  McCoaMXCK.  Tou  are  at  sea  now.  off 
the  shore  of  Korea  again,  as  the  battleship 
Neu  Jersey  lays  down  its  Initial  bombard- 
ment upon  Communist  supply  porta.  This 
45.000-ton  superdreadnaught — which  re- 
cently replaced  the  "Big  Mo"  in  action  there. 
has  made  Its  weight  felt  blocking  the  en- 
emy's main  supply  routes  from  Asia  and 
North  Korea.  And  here  a  Navy  rocket  ship 
goes  into  action  inside  Wonsan  Harbor 
against  Red  shore  establishments,  troup  con- 
centrations, and  supply  dxmips — a  spectacu- 
lar night  display  of  fire  power.  And  finally, 
home  from  the  war,  aboard  four  destroyers 
come  Navy  warriors,  after  nine  long  months 
of  fighting  in  Korea.  As  they  are  greeted 
hy  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts,  let  aa 
turn  to  another  recently  home  from  his  as- 
signm.ent  as  commander  of  Taak  Force  95. 
For  some  pertinent  words  on  the  U.  N.  forces 
maintaining  control  of  the  seas  In  Korea, 
here  Is  Rear  Adm.  Allan  B.  Smith. 

Rear  Adm.  Alutn  E.  Smith.  By  July  4. 
1950.  the  blockade  of  Korea  and  Formosa  was 
established  and  has  been  effective  ever  since. 
Because  our  Navy  has  retained  conzplete  con- 
trol of  the  sea  lanes,  thousands  of  tons  of 
supplies  and  equipment  have  flowed  by  ship 
from  our  American  industrial  centers  to  our 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  the  Far  Bast. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  the  Korean 
action  Navy  ships  transported  239.554  mili- 
tary personnel  and  5,000.000  tons  of  rapplles 
and  ammunition  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Far  East.  Over  10,000,000  barrels  of 
aviation  gasoline  and  petroleum  products 
for  planes,  tanks,  and  trucks  arrived  by  ship 
for  the  Armed  Forces  during  this  period. 

However,  logistic  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  but  one  byproduct  of  our  maintain- 
ing the  control  of  the  seas.  Because  of  our 
effective  naval  blockade,  the  enemy  was 
forced  to  resort  to  the  last  two  remaining 
supply  lines  available  to  him.  the  western 
land  road  and  rail  system  which  passes  from 
the  Yalu  through  Pyongyang  to  Seoul  and 
the  east  coast  highway  and  rail  lines  from 
the  Manchurlan  and  Siberian  borders  to 
Wonsan.  and  thence  also  to  Seoul.  The 
surface  ships  of  Task  Force  95,  oui  own 
carrier-based  planes,  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  are  putting  a  noose  around  these 
last  remaining  supply  lines.  For  the  past 
seteral  montha  the  Air  Force  has  been  hit- 
ting the  western  land  route  hard  as  have 
the  Carlne  Corsairs  and  the  British  Sea 
Furies.  The  eastern  land  route  has  been 
battered  into  a  sUte  of  collapse  by  Navy 
Corsairs  and  Sky  Raiders  of  Taak  FOTce  77 
and  the  constant  bombardment  by  the  Navy 
gunfire-support  slxips  of  Task  Force  96.  The 
sea  blockade  and  interdiction  program  il- 
lustrate the  old  saying  that  "an  Army  fights 
on  Its  stomach."  Over  10.000  Red  soldiers 
surrendered  recently  because  they  were  out 
of  food  and  ammunition. 

To  help  understand  what  some  of  the 
various  types  of  ships  do  to  help  maintain 
control  of  the  seas  and  damage  the  enemy. 
let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  destroyer 
mine  sweepers  and  the  smaller  sweepcars. 
They  crintrlbute  to  everything  the  bigger 
ships  do.  and  have  a  number  of  specific  ao- 
compli»hmenta  of  their  own.    They're  ttie 
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MaTy'a  "me  fint"  boya.  The  mine  swaepera 
are  the  ahlpa  otf  the  Navy  wtaoaa  Job  tt  Ui 
to  dear  enemy  harbors  in  advanee  ta  an 
amphibtoua  landing  and  tb  clear  coaatal 
watera  of  mlnee  no  that  th«  larger  ships  can 
lire  on  targets  ashore.  They  sweep  newly 
captured  ports  so  Navy  supply  ^ips  can 
enter  near  the  front  lines  with  logistic  sup^ 
port  for  the  ground  and  air  forcee. 

Some  newsmen  have  referred  to  mines  and 
mine  warfare  as  the  dirty-trick  department. 
However,  defensive  mines  in  a  large  part  are 
a  perfect  weapon  tag  a  nation  with  inferior 
sea  power  or  a  nation  with  no  navy  at  all. 
In  a  fashion,  using  mines  may  restrict  con- 
trol of  the  sea  or  slow  the  movement  of  ships 
of  a  superior  naval  imwvr.  At  some  porta  m 
Korea,  this  la  i»-ecisely  what  happened  to  us. 
Complete  control  of  the  sea  was  regained 
after  only  a  few  days*  delay,  but  under  other 
clrciunstanoea  such  delaya  might  have  been 
disastroxu.  The  Korean  waters  are  noted  for 
their  extreme  tidal  currenu.  These  cur- 
rents in  some  cases  cause  the  mines  to 
"walk."  and  It  obviously  becomes  dangerous 
if  a  mine  "walks"  into  a  previously  swept 
channel.  To  insure  full  safety  for  the  ahlpa 
and  men,  these  sea  lanea  are  constantly  be- 
ing swept  to  clear  all  mines.  Mine  personnel 
are  trappers  and  trap  snappers  rather  than 
hunteta.  They  seldom  get  a  huntsman's 
personal  satisfaction,  and  they  collect  no 
hazardous-duty  pay.  But  the  men  of  the 
mine  sweepers  have  a  prfde  in  performance 
even  exceeding  that  of  the  marines  and  the 
carrler-baaed  pilots. 

The  crulaers,  destroyers,  and  frlgat«  do 
the  blockading  and  naval  gunfire  inteirdlc- 
tion  choke  off  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the 
Communists.  They've  also  inflicted  thou- 
sands of  casualties  in  reserve  areas  and  on 
the  battle  line  while  shelling  enemy  troope. 
Whenever  o\ir  ground  forc«»s  plan  to  advance, 
the  Navy  provides  gunfire  support  along  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  Kcvea.  The  mobUe 
seagoing  artillery  i»otected  the  Eghth 
Army's  flanks  on  both  ends  of  the  battle  line 
when  the  Beda  launched  their  recent  spring 
offensives.  Speaking  of  ova  130  days  suc- 
cessive bomlMrdment  in  the  Wonsan  area, 
the  commanding  general  of  a  U.  N.  Eighth 
Army  Division  expreaaed  his  appreciation  for 
the  naval  bombardment  and  termed  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  gunfire  outstanding.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  dispatch  here  with  me  that  was 
received  Just  before  I  left  the  Far  Eaat.  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  you,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  parents  of  our  nav.il  gunners 
who  may  l)e  viewing  this  show — I  would  like 
the  parents  of  these  boys  to  know  that  the 
Job  their  sons  are  doiiig  aboard  our  naval 
vessels  has  received  a  grateful  "well  done" 
from  a  ground  general  of  a  U.  N.  Eighth  Army 
Division,  and  here  \b  the  message. 

ANWotrwcxa.  Your  shells  exploded  on 
enemy  troops  as  close  as  150  yards  ahead  of 
my  men  ar.id  dispersed  the  enemy  troops 
before  they  could  deploy  against  my  division. 
The  prisoners  we  have  taken  are  more  afraid 
of  naval  gunfire  than  they  are  of  any  other 
attack,  because  it  is  unseen  and  it  Is  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  McCoaMiCK.  And  now.  from  Korea 
across  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  to  Austria, 
where  America,  repmented  by  these  GI's  in 
training,  still  sits  acroaa  the  council  table 
from  Soviet  Russia.  Here,  In  a  city  once  a 
tourlat  wonderland  and  now  a  combat  train- 
ing center  for  otir  occupation  troops,  cable 
cars  lift  trainees  thousands  of  feet  sbov  the 
valley.  Then  cornea  the  hardening  process 
on  one  ca  the  toughest  infiltration  courses 
in  all  Europe.  Just  back  from  Europe  to 
confer  with  the  President  cm  the  tinderbox 
that  la  Austria  comes  our  next  gueat.  He 
brings  you  a  report  not  only  on  the  temper 
of  the  AtBtrian  people  tmt  some  Interesting 
side  lights  on  our  fellow  administrators 
there,  the  Russians.  We  focus  now  on  the 
United  States  High  Commlsstnner  for  Aus- 
tria. Amhatadcar  Walter  J.  Donnelly. 


ambaasadiy  Wauca  J.  Daanau.T.  I  hav« 
Just  returned  from  Austria  to  r^iort  to  Um 
Presidenv.  the  Department  of  State,  the  Con- 
grasa,  and  to  you  on  our  mission  there,  which 
Is  unique  in  the  world,  Austria  la  the  out- 
post of  western  clvllliatlans  In  Europe.  It  is 
the  only  place  where  the  four  power»~the 
United  Statea.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  the 
Soviet  Union — work  together  and  wherv  the 
Soviets  do  not  have  the  veto  power.  We 
hold  frequent  meetings,  and  every  a  weeks  I 
alt  in  the  allied  council  with  the  repreaenu- 
tlvee  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Soviet 
Ruaaia,  the  latter  being  a  lieutenant  general 
in  the  Soviet  Army.  While  common  agree- 
ment is  rare,  the  four -power  machinery 
should  continue  until  the  state  treaty  Is 
made  effective  and  all  of  the  occupation 
troops  leave  Austrian  soil. 

Austria  has  been  occupied  for  lA  years — 
from  193a  until  1946  by  Nad  Oenitany  and 
since  1945  by  the  four  powers.  The  United 
States  and  the  two  other  western  pow«7B 
have  long  taken  the  position  that  a  stau 
treaty  reestabUihing  Austria's  independence 
and  full  sovereignty  should  be  concluded. 
The  Soviets  have  frustrated  our  ^orta. 

The  aituatlon  in  Austria  Is  uniqtie  In  an- 
other respect,  too.  It  Is  the  only  place 
where  we  have  a  four-power  occupation  and 
neTertheleas  the  Austria  non -Communist 
govnument  exercises  complete  Jurisdiction 
over  the  country,  including  the  Soviet  sons. 
Free  elections  have  been  held  at  several  oc- 
casions all  over  Austria  with  a  minimum  of 
Interference  with  the  rights  of  the  psople. 
The  Communists  have  never  succeedsd  in 
obtaining  more  than  6  percent  of\he  vote 
and  received  less  votes  proportkmally  in 
the  Soviet  sone.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  there  know  them  only  too 
well. 

Recently  we  asked  the  Soviet  repatriation 
mlaalon  to  leave  the  American  zona  since 
they  had  completed  theix  mission  there.  Ths 
Soviets  did  not  want  to  leave:  we  tuA  to  in- 
sist and  finally  to  escort  them  to  the  SovWi 
Bone. 

We  are  all  very  proud  of  the  way  and  man- 
ner  in  which  the  Austrian  Government  and 
the  Austrian  people  have  stood  up  against 
Soviet  encroachment  on  their  rights.  The 
Austrian  people  are  thoroughly  prowestem 
and  genuinely  grateful  to  the  United  Statea. 
and  all  we  have  done  since  the  end  of  the 
war  Vi  put  Austria  back  on  lu  feet  and  to 
overcome  the  disaster  of  the  Second  World 
Wt:r.  Notably,  the  Marshall  plan  has  put 
Austria  and  its  people  in  a  position  to  re- 
sTime  thetr  economic  life. 

We  are  i»-oud  of  AuFtria's  frlendahlp.  and 
Austria  is  proud  of  ours. 

Mr.  McCoKUicK.  High  in  the  sky  behind 
the  enemy  lines  before  thu  peace  overtures 
began,  an  American  plane  finds  its  target, 
a  RuBslan-bullt  MIG.  and  lets  the  Jet  have 
It.  As  It  falls  to  crash,  the  enemy  pilot 
bails  out  and  our  side  scores  another  kill. 
Two  such  kUls  as  this  were  won  in  Korea  by 
our  next  guest,  whose  total  credits  arc  but 
one-half  plane  short  of  the  all-time  wartims 
record. 

In  World  War  II  air  combat,  such  as  you 
see  here,  he  destroyed  over  23  ^  ei»emy 
plan<»s  in  alr-to-alr  battle,  plus  13  on  the 
ground.  Such  a  record  helped  win  for  him 
command  of  the  Fourth  Fighter  Interceptor 
Group,  which  he  took  to  Korea  and  led 
against  the  enemy  in  its  first  combat  mis- 
sion. He  pauses  to  report  on  Battle  Report 
befcoe  leaving  for  his  new  assignment  as 
deputy  commander  of  the  One  Hxmdred  and 
First  Fighter  Interceptor  Wing  baaed  in  New 
Hampshire.  America's  greatest  fighting  ac9 
today — Col.  John  C.  Mever. 

Col.  JoBM  C.  MxTB.  The  Satn-e  Jets  of  the 
Fourth  Fighter  Group  were  primarily  euga^ed 
in  holding  Communist  Jets  at  bay  In  "MIO 
Alley."  a  narrow  conidor  running  30  to  40 
milas  south  slong  the  Korean  border  in 
onhnr  to  keep  them  off  the  backs  at  our  tac- 
tical fighters  operating  along  the  battle  fnxit 
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laaportant  taeto- 
facta  about  aiodtni  atrial 
■ana  ara: 
An  alr-to-alr  aorabat  la  taklsg  plaea 
lar  or  at  tba  ^aad  of  Muad. 
a.  Tte  moHtaa-ballt  100-16  la  at  laart 
porforaMBeawlaa,  as  oar  own  P-oe 

•-  Tha  Jat  alrplana  to  a  toogb  alrptana  to 


1t»  p>  baiek — tbrn  combat  maoeuvan  of  air. 
oraft  mt  and  ekaa  to  tha  tp— d  of  ■oond  plaow 
ebaUwBclnc  requireiBanta  ou  the  avlatkn  tn- 
aad  tbt  Air  Poroa  to  anginatir — da- 
pradiiea  atreraft  of  oontlziuaUy 
a«rQd7DaxnJe  (taaVpi. 

alraady  racocnla*  this 
faal  li  brooffet  oat  by  tha  parformane*  at 
thilr  mO-U  la  oonlMt  afataat  our  F-88. 
ThaM  Rnalaa-bailt  atroaft  war*  toogb. 
Tbay  vara  toogb  to  flgbt.  to«^  to  nefc.  and 
taogh  to  (iHtraT-  SoaMotia  may  aak  «hy. 
tf  tbaaa,  tba  maemj  alrplaaca  a<«ra  w  good, 
vara  «a  abla,  durtng  iba  partod  ot  oar  aa- 
eooBttta.  to  dtatroy  SI  Bximtan  MZO't  wbUe 
katag  osly  I  P-80T  Hili  la  «plalnad  by  tun 
WTMlMgHiidlm  of  vbat  I  eaU  tba  llgtatar  ali. 
craft  aoaqataa:  that  to.  tb»  atrrriana  ttatff  aiil 
Sta  |wrff  maiiin.  tba  nrmamant  aad  flrljif 
ittol  ryatm.  which  to  tha  maehanlcti 
of  tha  abootlBf  parfarmaiiea  ti 
vUeh  tha  UXO  boi4i  tti  own  with  ta» 
r-m.  Jn  eompartag  tb*  whola  waapoo— 
that  la.  tbm  BOO  and  its  guns  and  tha  pilot— 
•falBat  tha  P-Of  and  its  guna  and  Its  pilot. 
Ilka  whola  Amartean  waapon  whipped  the 
wtela  Onimanlat  waapon.  Moat  alfnlfleact  - 
ly  tb»  pO^  at  tba  Pourtb  PIgbtar  Qroap  ara 
"*'-  '  '  Air   fl^tara   In   the 


<  tit  tha  MXO  to  not  p«B«ly  an 
attrlbata  at  that  atrplaaa.  bat  ratbar  a  gan- 
«rmt  oharaetartotle  of  an  )ats.  Tbto  to  belli; 
o«t  by  tba  fact  that  oor  eoav«nUan>J 
tai  tha  taetleal  mpport  phasa  of  the 
alone  arc  rairarlng  loasaa  eon- 
btgtiw  than  that  at  our  jats  ao  aa- 
V  wa  aliottld  bacoma  — gagad  In  a 
ndbei  whara  anamy  atr  powar  wooll 
ba  HMOUBtaiMl  ba  larga  foroa.  it  to  my  oplB- 
loB  tha«  othar  than  Jet  filters  UMd  for  eicca 
of  oor  ground  foraca  would  not  aui- 


btUara  that  tha  most  trnportant  alngle 
to  an  Amarleana  from  tbto  aetton  of 
iB  Koraa  to  that  tba  Boaalaa  world 
mm  prodiHw  aa  alrfAaaa  aqaal  la  par- 
te AsMrteala  baat.     Any  natitm 
«o  tUa  baa  tba  potantlai  for  a 
•Ir  powar  <|aamatHaly  m  wall  aa 
rafora,  wa  moat.  In  lai 
of  tananh  and  daaalopaMaka— In  fa<;t, 
r  tatel  national  atfcr^—aoattBUOOiiy 
tnaartef  oor  aaeorlty  apdaat 
iMag  tatamatlaaal  gna#alai. 

Tbto  to  tba  battle  that 

N  ■■Wad.    Thto  la  whara  and  tbto 

ior  aaeUy  a  year  plan  4  teya  (tae 

ahtpa.  taaka,  aiid 

ba  algbt  and  Indlgnatioa  over 

iBvaafeai  of  Soutb  Korea  and 

wovid  daprtPB  humanity 

"Tbla  evU  abaU  not  ba  doMi.* 

I  their  bMory  aiid 

to  wbat  w«B  foraarly 

te  a  rtMTter  and  to 

tfamocratle 

to  rtwinlder 

wbo  wooM  mal*  tt 

«(  tha  hot 

bd  Ihaaold  of  tlM 


of  wMoh 


And  each  day  aa  tba  smoke  of  battle 
rtaared  and  aa  night  fall  tbey  stole  out  to 
ftnd  tbalr  wounded  and  bury  tbetr  dead — 
Tba  price  at  tbalr  berolam.  We  covinted  otir 
own  loaaea  baavy — 12.203  Amencmna  klUed. 
10,513  mtoatng,  ISA  captured.  Should  i>eace 
eoma,  America,  don't  forget  thto,  and  per- 
mit not  the  alienee  that  will  follow  the  Ab- 
niptly  atUIad  aound  to  luU  you  Into  a  seruie 
of  fatoe  aecurlty.  for.  If  the  paat  few  months' 
btetory  bare  tatight  tis  anjthing.  they  have 
taogbt  ua  the  need  to  be  prepared. 

Remember,  tbe  Communlirt  bear  still  st&lkB 
half  of  gurope  and  most  of  Asia,  and  by  hla 
worda  and  actions  he  ahowa  that  no  lasting 
peace  will  be  ours  without  strength  The 
climate  In  which  each  of  ua  seeks  to  live 
out  hto  Ufa  and  raise  hit  children  wLll  not 
come  with  ideals  alone  but  with  the  might 
to  match  them.  And  freedom — freedom  will 
alwa>^  belong  only  to  thoee  who  are  willing 
to  Pfht  for  It. 

One  hundred  and  eeventy-flve  years  at?o 
tbe  founding  fathers  of  o«r  Nation  sltrned 
with  their  pens  and  backed  with  their  blood 
thto  hallowed  document— a  declaration  -if 
all  we  live  by  still.  That  thU  occasion  mny 
not  paaa  unnoticed  In  this  crisis  point  in 
otir  aa«a.  we  call  upon  William  Flaherty. 
who  portraya  Thomas  Jefferson  nightly  here 
In  Waahli^ton  In  Paul  Green's  historical 
drama  Palth  of  CXir  Fathers.  For  some  sen- 
timents truly  pertinent  to  our  times,  thfn, 
these  words  of  Thomas  Jeffrrson: 

"The  flames  kindled  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
1776  have  spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe 
to  be  exUngulshed  by  the  feeble  englne-s  f 
deapottams;  on  the  contrary,  they  t'tu  con- 
stime  these  engines  and  all  who  wojk  them 

"All  eyaa  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the 
rlgbu  of  man.  Let  the  annual  return  of 
tbto  day  forerer  refreah  our  recollections  of 
theee  rlghta  and  an  undiminished  devotion 
to  them.  Uay  it  jthe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence] be  to  the  world  the  signal  of 
arousing  men  to  asstime  the  blessings  and 
aee\irlty  of  free  government. 

"My  Ood.  How  little  do  my  countrymen 
know  what  precious  blessings  they  are  In 
poaaeealon  of,  and  of  whlcb  no  other  people 
on  earth  enjoy." 

So.  tmtil  we  turn  our  cameras  upon  the 
Wation'a  Capital  again  neott  Friday  to  re- 
port on  the  battle  of  democracy  against 
world  oommuntom.  this  to  Robert  McCor- 
mick  putting  a  period  on  your  forty-fourth 
Battle  Report,  Waablngton. 


Airici^  m  Fraack  Morocco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LotnaiAMA 

IN  THX  BOUSI  OF  RKPRZSKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

llr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMTO  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
OftD,  I  offer  for  inclu&lon  as  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
of  Julj  16.  1951 : 

CoorauTioir  roa  DarsKsi 


by  the  United  States  Air 
that  anrangamenta  have  been  com- 
pleted for  Ita  uee  of  acven  airfields  in  French 
Morooeo.  with  oommand  beadquartars  In  the 
oapttal  of  tbto  African  colony,  should  be 
vaiUHuad  aa  a  good  atep  forward  in  imple- 
BMDttag  waatam  defcaae.  We  imderstand 
tlili  li  the  Arat  oooaalon  on  wblcb  the  French 
boaa  granted  aucb  baaee  for  tbe  use  of  an- 
otbOT  aatloa.  Tbe  French  are  notably  re- 
liKtaat  to  agree  to  such  llmiutlona  of  tbetr 
■oyarelgnty,    and    congratulations    for    the 


Oovernmenfa  move  In  tba  caas  of  lioroeoD 

are  all  the  more  deaenred. 

While  Britain  baa  without  baaltancy  ex- 
tended rights  to  air  baaea  to  tbe  United 
States  Air  Force  at  several  areas  around  Brit- 
ain, the  French  until  now  have  reatoted  stjcb 
ccv)peration.  But  If  adequate  defensea  ara 
to  be  eatabllabed  against  tbe  undiminished 
threats  of  Communist  aggreaalon.  the  eld 
notions  of  sovereignty  probably  will  have  to 
be  replaced  by  a  broader  concept  of  tnterna- 
tlnn&l  cooperation 

We  prefer  to  think  of  the  right  to  use  air 
hasf's  In  the  common  defense  as  a  matter  of 
cfx^peratlon  rather  than  as  a  giving  up  of 
sovereign  rights.  Presumably  French  logic 
his  arrived  at  this  same  view  In  the  case  of 
Ml  r.x-ro  If  that  la  the  case,  we  hope  It  will 
be  only  a  short  time  before  French  logic 
sweep:?  still  further  and  agrees  to  grant  bases 
fir  the  United  States  Air  Force  In  Algeria, 
T^mLsiB,  and  other  areas  In  Africa,  and  even 
wi'hin  continental  France,  If  the  8ec\irlty  of 
the  Atlantic  defense  reqiilres  It. 


A^ing  Widows  aad  BAr.  Ewwf '•  Foot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vBcnru 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  RBPRKSKNTA  TTVKS 

Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma  rks  In  the  Appendix.  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  July  2  Issue 
of  the  Richmond  Nen's  Leader. 

This  editorial  points  up  well  tJie  Ure- 
lessne&s  of  those  who  would  make  of  our 
Federal  Government  a  vast.  sufl(  eating, 
socialistic  mass. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  recall  at  this 
time  the  many  steps  In  vhe  daigerous 
march  toward  complete  state  scclalism 
which  have  been  taken  In  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  It  is  Important 
that  we  be  vigilant,  bowever.  aga  nst  the 
insidious  efforts  of  such  social  5ticaUy 
minded  Jumping  jacks  as  Mr.  Swing. 
The  Congress  has  put  them  back  In  their 
boxes  repeatedly,  but  It  is  appart  nt  that 
their  springs  have  not  been  broken. 
AciNQ  Wmowa  AHB  Um.  Swing's  1'oot 

There  to  thto  to  be  aald  for  Osca-  Bwlng. 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator:  ile  never 
gives  up. 

Four  times  In  tbe  paat  4  years.  Mr.  Swing 
has  peddled  hto  scheme  tar  aoclallaid  medi- 
cine, and  four  tlmea  Congress  has  Ix>ked  at 
the  label  and  thrown  hto  product  ai-ay.  lir. 
Swing  has  tried  soft  worda  and  hot  i  peechea: 
he  has  conducted  a  propaganda  campaign  In 
the  teeth  of  a  mandate  not  to  spenl  money 
on  propaganda;  be  baa  worked  eveiy  source 
of  political  influence  from  Senator  Lsmman 
in  New  York  to  Senator  Moasz  In  Oregon,  and 
he  has  had  Harry  Truman  himself  to  beat 
the  druma  at  every  wbtotle  atop.  .Vnd  still 
Congress  basnt  bought  what  Mr.  Svlng  h»3 
to  sell. 

So  last  week  llr.  Swing  offered  stmethlng 
new.  He  called  In  reporters  and  gi  ve  them 
the  pitch:  A  plan  to  provide  boepltU  insur- 
ance, at  Oovernment  expense,  for  ptrsons  «5 
and  older  and  dependents  of  deeeised  per- 
sons Insured  under  tbe  Old-iige  end  Stir- 
V Ivors  Insurance  Syatem. 

His  sales  talk  waa  tmpreaalve.  Ihere  are 
only  7.000,000  peraona,  he  pointed  out.  in  thto 
group.  They  neec  hoapltalliatlon  Ir  suraace. 
It  would  be  very  valuable  to  them.  It  would 
prucect  tbem  against  having  to  atk 
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gency  aid  from  th  ir  families,  or  from  private 
or  public  aeencles;  It  would  reduce  Federal, 
State,  and  local  expenditures  for  public  as- 
sistance. The  cost  of  these  benefits — up  to 
60  days  of  hospitalization  per  year  for  each 
beneficiary— could  be  paid  oi'it  of  social- 
security  lunds  now  on  hand.  No  new  taxes 
would  Ijc  required.  Tlie  program  would  be 
administered  through  State  health  depart- 
ments There  would  be  a  specific  provision 
ae-lnst  any  superrision  or  conirol  over  the 
details  of  administration  or  operallcn  ol  any 
hospital.  Wido-ws  wUh  lnfi.nt  children 
wnuid  benefit,  and  all  hands  would  receive 
(d.'iim,=itlc  pause  for  effect)  paid-up  hospl- 
t  ilization  Inumnce  which  would  be  valid 
liut  for  weeks,  not  for  months,  :DUt  for  life. 

As  we  say.  it  was  a  gcxxi  spiel.  But  were 
not  having  any.  We  want  no  foot  in  the 
d'">r,  and  taat's  wh:  t  Mr  Ewing  ts  putting 
forward  here  In  our  view,  the  Ills  that 
a.*Tlict  the  bcvdy  politic  can  be  cured  m 
.sounder  fa.shion  than  by  employing  old  Dr. 
O-scars  laten"  d  tonic,  txxly  restorer,  and 
man^e  cure  The  stjff.  we  fear,  is  habit- 
fcrmine  Once  th^  ''ee  sample  had  been 
swallowed— at  a  mere  S2C0.CX)0  000  for  the 
first  year — the  pressure  to  buy  the  family- 
size  bjttle  would  be  far  more  diCBcult  to 
resist.  A  law  providing  trep  hospitalization 
fo'  7.000.000  persons  aged  65  .ind  over,  to- 
EPther  with  their  dewudent*  and  minor 
children,  would  be  merely  e.xtended  or  just 
broadened  in  its  coverage  to  take  in  143- 
00"*. 000  more.  And  little  by  little,  the  very 
c-.jntrols  that  Mr,  Ewmg  now  disclaims  so 
pmusly  would  have  to  be  applied  They 
could  not  be  avoided  A  controlled  economy 
may  operate  without  economy,  but  it  cannot 
of>erate  without  controls. 

We  hope  Congress  will  put  this  legislative 
elixir  on  the  nearest  handy  shelf.  Just  where 
it  put  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bills. 
But  while  the  lawmakers  are  ab<nn  it.  tley 
might  well  look  into  Mr  Ewing's  statement 
that  the  added  expense  of  tioo.000.000  in 
new  hospitalization  services  is  "well  within 
the  means  of  the  pre.^ent  insurarice  system  "' 
The  social-security  set-up  is  so  fabulously 
unsound,  from  an  actuarial  standpoint,  that 
one  despairs  of  ever  seeing  the  light  of  reason 
in  Its  calculations.  This  Nation,  though  it 
doesn't  know  It  yet.  already  stands  com- 
mitted to  staggering  burdens  to  meet  the 
social -security  payments  of  20  or  30  years 
fr^m  now.  But  if  Mr.  Ewlng  has  $200,000,000 
on  hand  that  he  da»n't  need  and  can  afford 
to  spend  on  a  new  hoispitallzation  program, 
then  something  is  ctirlously  wrong.  The  un- 
needed  1300.000.000  would  help  a  little  bit- 
not  much,  but  a  little  bit — on  the  country  s 
quarter-trilllon-doUar  debt. 

When  Congress  conducts  its  hea.ings  on 
Mr.  Ewing's  foot  in  the  door,  it  might  be  an 
idea  to  inquire  Into  that  available  »200.00t).- 
000.  put  It  to  good  use,  and  then  put  the  bill 
in  moth  balls. 


Draft  Appeals  Amendmebt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOtJISl-VNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  ofTer  the  following  news  item  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  .^uly  17. 
1951.  The  amendment  referred  to  In 
the  item  Is  one  that  I  sponsored  In  order 
to  reduce  the  difficulty  in  draft  appeals. 
Under  this  amendment  the  number  of 


draft-appeal  boards  will  be  Increased 
frwn  one  in  each  State  to  one  for  each 
Federal  judicial  district. 

This  change  increases  the  number  of 
boards  from  48  to  96  and  removes  many 
hards-hips  that  formerly  existed  In  the 
presentation  of  the  appeals.  Under  the 
old  system  a  man  often  had  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  at  heavy  expense  to 
reach  the  appeals  board,  then  to  find 
that  the  board  usually  had  no  members 
from  his  own  area  who  were  familiar 
with  economic,  business,  and  p>ersonaI 
problems  of  his  home  city  and  county. 
In  Texas,  for  instance,  selectees  hate 
had  to  trav,'l  hundred-s  of  miles  to  pre- 
sent their  cr>ses  to  the  one  appeals  board 
in  that  State.  In  Louisiana  it  ha-s  been 
necessan*  for  appellants  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  to  travel  350 
miles  to  the  appeals  board. 

This  increased  efficiency  will  not  in- 
crease the  costs  of  operation  of  the 
boards.  Clerical  help  can  b«?  borrowed 
fcr  appeals  cases  from  local  selective 
service  boards  in  many  instances.  In 
large  cities  the  same  clerk  may  be  used 
by  a  number  of  appeals  boards.  For  the 
appellant,  it  reduces  his  travel  costs,  cuts 
down  the  amount  of  time  he  must  be 
away  from  his  work  lo  perfect  his  ap- 
peal and  produces  a  more  satisfactory 
and  speedy  decision. 

DRAFI     iVpPEALS    EASIXB    VliXOM     NrW     RCCCLA- 

TION 

Draft  Director  Lewis  B  Kershev  ha.s 
amended  .selective-service  regulations  to 
mak.  it  easier  fo.  draft  registrants  who  live 
away  from  home  to  appeal  for  occupailoaal 
deferments,    it    was   announced    today 

Under  the  new  rules,  registrants  who  ap- 
peal for  occupational  deferments  can  hHV» 
their  cas»s  shifted  to  the  appeals  board  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which  iher 
now  live.  Formerly,  they  had  to  handle 
appeals  thr^jugh  the  appeal  panel*  having 
control   over   their   local   ixiards. 

Selective  Service  officials  said  the  change 
was  made  t>ecause  the  old  rules  wurked  a 
hardship  on  registranta  whc  had  moved 
away  from  home  and  also  on  their  em- 
ployers who  have  the  right  to  appeal  for 
deferment  of  employees. 


Report  of  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KXKITJCKr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
release  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Waskincton,  D.  C,  July  II.— The  last  of 
tl;e  Oovemment'B  Investment  In  the  capital 
of  the  11  district  Federal  home  loan  banks 
biis  been  p«ld  back.  WUllam  K  Divers. 
Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  JSoard. 
reported  today. 

His  statement  followed  the  receipt  by  the 
Treasury  Department  of  tl 0.000.000  from 
tbe  hame  loan  banks  of  Utth!  Rock  and  San 
FraselMO,  eacb  of  wblch  paM  <^  a  balance 
of  »5,000.000. 

Tba  report  empbaataed  that  the  regional 
banka  o£  tbe  System  are   now  owned   100 


percent  by  their  a.W»  member  Institutions, 
chiefly  savings  acd  loan  assocUttoiu.  whtclt 
have  financed  mtire  or  the  Nation 'n  imaK 
homej  than  any  other  type  of  lenders.  The 
memlwrs  now  hold  capital  stock  in  their 
district  Ivantts  to  the  anmunt  of  »3e2.315.97.S. 
which  with  earned  surplus  of  over  ••Jl.lOo.- 
000  makes  up  a  l;Ha!  capital  of  about 
»293  500.000 

The  Cnnernment's  investment  of  1125,000  - 
000  m  the  capital  of  the  Fede'al  hi>me  ioim 
bank.<  was  made  during  several  yeiir*  l>ei?in» 
nlng  m  1932  tisllowing  «n  act  of  Congreea 
in  that  yeftr  which  authtjrized  the  {Teatlon 
of  the  Federal  H  >me  Loan  Bank  System  s^ 
a  re<e-\t'- credit  network  for  home-fiuanclnjj 
Ins',  nut  ions 

The  first  repayments  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  funds  were  made  in  l»4i  Since 
Jaruary  1.  lf>50  liCe.OM  000  of  the  rapliAl 
owned  by  the  Trensury  ha*  »>e«n  repaid  mmt 
of  St  substantially  abend  of  the  schedule  set 
down  by  law  On  Us  investment  in  the«e 
bank.s  the  Oovernment  received  dividend!* 
amc  stniing  to  alX}V!t  t.'6  175.C00 

The  Federal  Home  U^n  Bant  8v»tem 
was  i'stabiished  by  Consress  for  two  general 
purp<.,«es'  said  Mr  Divers.  "First  was  to 
meet  the  seaMnal  and  emergency  credit  re- 
quirements of  the  home-finance  Inatltu- 
tioiii  which  tihould  Join  It  aa  members. 
Secondly,  the  System  was  destined  to  make 
possible  the  shiftlnE  of  home-mcrtgaye  funds 
from  areas  of  surphw  to  areas  of  scarcity 
Both  of  these  (unctions  have  been  carried 
out  through  long-  aud  short-term  laaru  to 
members,  larfjely  secured  by  home  luortgafiM 

■'Since  they  were  establtahed,  the  district 
banks  hare  advanced  to  tbelr  members  a 
total  of  in.BlO.OOO.OCO  Of  this  amount 
S3.003  000  000  had  beeu  repaid  as  of  last  June 
30.  leaving  »816.000,nO0  outstandliig  at  thiit 
d.ite.  No  Ujsses  have  be«n  sustained  In 
turn,  the  member  savings  and  loan  nsaocia- 
ttons  of  the  System  have  made  loans  for  the 
ctjnstrucllon,  purchase,  repair,  and  refinanc- 
ing of  homes  to  an  ag(:regate  of  about 
«29  000.000.000  over  that  same  laerkxl. 

•'While  this  total  of  lending  to  home  own- 
ers Is  not  n  direct  result  of  the  support  sup- 
piltd  by  the  Federtti  home  loan  bim.%s  It 
does  reflect  the  flf!Xll>illty  of  the  Syutem  and 
the  part  played  by  its  member  Instltutluns 
In  the  American  economy.  Of  course,  those 
Institutions  have  obtained  the  great  bulk  of 
their  loan  funds  from  their  local  savers  and 
InTestors.  At  no  time  have  adrancM  from 
Federal  home  loan  banks  exceeded  8  percent 
of  the  combl'ied  reoourras  of  all  membars. 
which  now  aje  estimated  at  •  17,000.000  000  " 

Supplementing  their  capital,  the  district 
banks  of  the  System  have  gained  wide  ac- 
ceptance for  their  securities  In  the  open 
market.  Mr.  Divers  said.  8lnc«  1W7  they 
have  sold  ih«lr  consolidated  obligations  Ut  a 
totiJ  of  S3.035 .000.000.  Securities  amount- 
ing to  •547.500,000  are  now  ouutandlng. 

Another  source  jf  funds  expanded  widely 
In  recent  yenrs  u  the  deposits  of  Burp:us 
cash  of  member  Institutions  In  their  respec- 
tive district  Federal  home  loan  banks  he 
added. 


HtT«  We  t^  Strcagtii  mf  Ckaractir  T« 
Follow  Road  Lca^ag  te  Peact? 

EXTENSION  OP  iREMAHKB 
cw 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHICAJf 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVn 
Thursday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  tt  if 

refreshing  to  receive  f  rtxn  the  eamitf  m 
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of  Tlevi  from  a  thinktr 
wlio  It  not  »  elon  to  Mm 
of  OoDgrea  ai^e. 
to  raprttnt  tloe 
DiBtriet  oC  IdctJ. 
Ii  tnhfthitfd  by  Aoicrlciin 
who  might  bedftsalfled 
the  ftvcnge.  They  ko  about  ttx-lr 
tn  the  pursuit*  mandated 
with  agrteutture.  manuTacturtng.  traciS- 
poftatlon.  ooaununkatioDs,  the  •enrtoes. 
frehanrtiitng.  and  the  profenious. 
They  tfahik  as  the  at««ge  American 
thtoka,  and  aQ  of  them  hare  aubstan- 
tiaQy  grown  up  under  our  Ideals  aod 


There  appeared  in  the  Sunday.  July  15. 
1»1.  tmat  of  the  Saginaw  News  an  «li- 
tertal  irhlch  raises  a  baste  question.  Tlais 
is  anedltoriai  which  should  be  read  by 
the  M«nbsis  d  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  submit  It  for  the 
80  that  those  who  are  interesled 
read  what  the  editor  of  the  Sa.|l- 
naw  News.  Mr.  Otto  C.  Pressprlch,  had 
to  say. 

TiM  sdttorial  foDows: 

aiasjma  or  CSASAcm  To 
toPbmx? 


tbe  tbooghts   of 

tlM    vorld 

at  traoa  mgotlattoiis  \m- 

tu  RcrtlMm  Korm. 

bav*  prrr«U«d  •g»ln.   tlvtj 

Tb*  VBlMd  8to«H  sad  tbe  otb«-  Unttml 

detMt.     irb« 
vm  not  be  pan!i]ied 
wfB  not  be  unified  after  aU.    Ited 
wOl  grow  rapidly  tbrougbout  the 
tn  otber  lande.    Bed  propaganda 
ttm  'vord  that  tbe  TauDted  po'wer 
and  other  free  natiooa 
fOQ^t  to  a  etandatlU 
tff  Sad  CMaa.    appeaaameet  le  the  order  of 
tt  wfll  lead  to  tbe  same  traglo 
ovt  of  MtBifcb 
of  thla  la  true.     Brittob 
for  her  trade  emiptie  has  been  a 
FHliape  even  greater  In  tnflu- 
■  the  Tyaaan  admlnletratloo's 
to  fo  before  tbe  people 
m  tbe  archl- 


laoklag  to  Ode  Nation  tor 

tanm  eoor,  are  vUUng  to 

for  peaee.    Ae  a  minimum, 

levi  and  World  Beport 

tbe  pKlee  whl^  tbe  Bed  nefoUa- 


to 


United  Ratlooa 
CtUna,  an  end 
agatnet  China,  and  j 
that  tbe  Wand  of 
wfn  |o  to  OofnaimM  China. 
United  Stataa  aCttd  to  let  to 
be  paldt    Tbia  mwwfmpat  be- 


a 
IS 
B  Mig  ha  tBa«  Pormoaa  ean  be  I 
without  taeurrlng  too  much  danger.  Tbe 
problem  la  larfely  mlUtary-  ^*  '^  oot  know 
whether  letentton  of  the  ialand  la  vital  to 
•eeonty.  But  Oen«ral  MacArthur 
I  tt  hk  aiid  ws  haw  fSMb  te  hie  vtewt. 
It  SMV  ha  that  wactera  eflorts  to  tatodcade 
the  Chtoasi  eaaat  eaa  he  Mfety  cnependeii. 
Ttoli  agate  la  a  matter  of  military  logutka 
wbleh  <to  lamsaa  la  not  aUa  to  anaiyia 
foity. 

Bat  It  la  the  eeoTtetlan  at  thla  newepapir 
thsS  SMaiHlea  or  Bed  GBSm  ae  a  ■■mini 
of  OM  OMtod  Battooa  wotUd  be  an  act  c< 
to  tbe  mlUlona  of  men 
ta  t«o  world  wan  have 
to  tike  oaoH  at  masing  thla 
place  tn  which  to  Bve. 
BbMoaa  hi  tts  wBrtd*i  elilef 
«<  tatafttlrhli^  panee  oa  a 
'Ae  praaently  eonstltated.  U  eon* 
a  Oenaral  Aaaembly  In  which  a:i 


member  oatlona  are  repreaented  and  a  S«cii- 
rlty  OotmeU  made  up  of  th«  delegatea  of  il 
of  tbe  member  natlona.  Five  nations  have 
permanent  membership  on  tbe  SecurUy 
OooneU.  They  are  tiie  United  State*.  RuseU, 
Britain.  France,  and  China. 

Tbe  Security  Council  la  In  temporary 
ecltpaii  becauee  of  the  veto  power  granted  t>;i 
each  ot  the  '&l^  Five  on  Russia »  demand 
wben  tbe  XJ.  N.  was  founded.  Use  of  the  vetn 
power  by  the  Soviets  has  tied  the  Security 
Council "n  h&nds  and  it  wu  only  the  rat  t 
that  BuatLa  waa  boycottljut;  the  Security 
Cotind  In  June  1950.  that  prevented  Rus&U 
from  vetoln;;  Security  Council  sans  :ion  to 
bait  the  eggrewlon  when  Ncrth  Koreans 
croesed  the  thirty-eighth  pnrallel  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

But  let  ua  make  no  mlBtnlLe  about  it. 
Bussla  will  strive  to  give  the  Security  Ciuu- 
cU  full  coutroi  of  U-  N.  military  forces  if  she 
ever  manages  lo  win  a  dominating  vutce  in 
the  Cmmdl.  Stalin  has  only  one  CuuncU 
vote  now.  If  Nationalist  China  Is  thr.^wn  cut 
and  Red  China  wated.  he  will  have  t*  ) 
Then  will  come  the  big  Red  drive  to  puc  a 
Soviet  puppet  In  Trance's  seat  and  thereby 
give  Stalin  and  his  poUtburo  a  long  st.irt  tc  - 
ward  full  control.  It  la  well  lo  remeniDer 
that  oommunUm  already  is  so  strungiy  en- 
trenched In  France  that  many  ol  her  army 
ottcen  up  to  tbe  rank  of  colonel  niai^e  no 
bonea  about  admitting  that  they  are  Com- 
munists. 

If  tba  Kremlin  ever  galas  control  of  the 
Security  Council,  the  world  will  see  an  In- 
ternational army  enrolled  under  a  Red  U  N. 
banner  and  made  so  powerful  that  nu  intioa 
or  group  of  dissenting  nations  can  hope  to 
oppoae  it.  That  will  be  the  day  wliea  a 
world-wide  Communist  empire  goes  into  op- 
eration. 

That  day's  coming  can  be  preveiited  If 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  will  stand 
firm  and  act  courageously. 

It  la  not  enough — perha{M  not  even  p«is- 
■IWe— for  the  free  world  to  block  Red  aggres- 
■lon  wherever  It  appears.  We  cannot  hope 
to  win  if  we  let  Moeccw  choose  the  time  and 
tbe  plaoe  for  every  test  at  strength  Our 
only  chance  lies  in  taking  the  Initiative  our- 
eelves. 

The  Initiative  need  not  md  should  not  be 
along  mUitary  lines,  though  It  wlU  need  the 
barking  of  a  strong  mlllUry  establishment. 
It  muet  give  the  people  of  the  have-not  na- 
tions. Including  the  unhappy  Red  satellite 
lands,  something  to  which  to  tie  their  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

The  weapon  with  which  we  can  strike 
effectively  at  Moscow's  schemes  is  at  h:ind. 
It  haa  been  forged  for  us  by  tbe  Kremlin  ir- 
•elf.  It  Is  the  Kremlins  demand  that  Red 
China  be  seated  in  the  United  NaUons 

What  would  t)e  simpler  and  more  pc)'*»iit 
than  for  the  free  world  rx)  taJte  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  determine  that  seau  In  the  Ur.l'.'  d 
Nations  shall  be  occupied  only  by  reprt  senra- 
tivee  who  have  been  chosen  freely  by  the  n.i- 
tlona  they  are  to  repreeent? 

Let  the  Red  regime  which  now  h<ilds 
China  In  Ita  armed  flat  have  China's  U  N  seat 
If  tbe  Chinese  people  tbemaetvcs  »>  deter- 
mine In  an  honeet  electloD  conducted  by 
U,  H.  reprcaentatlvee.  The  Chinese  pet.pie 
have  lived  under  Red  terror  long  enough  to 
know  whether  they  want  to  continue  under 
tt.  The  bloody  purgee  of  landowners  aud 
Other  enemlee  of  the  state  which  have  been 
In  progrmt  nearly  3  yean  have  caused  the 
Chtaaee  people  to  understand  that  their 
Bad  oonqwerora  are  not  mere  agrarian  r«- 
fdrmara. 

inavrer.  of  course,  la  that  neither 
DIetator  Moo  Tae-ttuig.  nor  Joeeph 
alalia  hlmaelf  if  Mao  wtre  willing,  would 
gfaam  at  letting  nou-Commuuliiu  conduct 
an  alaetkm  in  China. 

Bu6  a  eruaade  for  Mlf-determination  of 
•B  peoplea  would  not  only  k«ep  Red  China 
out  of  the  U.  N.  It  could  and  shuuld  'oe 
\iaed  as  tiic  basbt  lor  axi  appeal  tu  till  pv  'j^ie 


in  Red -slave  ttatea  to  rtae  agalnat  tl  etr  ooaa- 

ters. 

It  would  have  to  be  a  sincere  crusade.  It 
would  have  to  be  made  to  appi  r  to  all 
peoplea.  including  thoee  In  the  British. 
French,  and  other  colonial  empire ;. 

But  It  would  be  a  spiritual  crusa>le  which 
would  carry  to  all  peoplee  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining freedom,  dignity  of  the  Individual 
and  the  other  rights  bestowed  \ip  jn  them 
by  their  Creator,  it  could  be  a  en  sede  en- 
listing all  people  who  recognize  tl  elr  duty 
to  establish  on  earth  not  mere  ph'  slcal  se- 
curity but  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  Unless 
America  and  the  otber  free  landi  develop 
some  such  crtisade,  we  are  likely  to  find  our- 
se. ves  flEjhtlng  always  a  defensUe  action 
afHinst  Red  afXJ^*eor«  *nd  not  wlrnlng  any 
ci  :i  verts   to   strengthen   our   cause 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  this  Nation  to  tell 
Mo.Tow  that  we  will  use  our  veto  power  to 
keep  Red  China  out  of  the  U.  N.  un  ;il  a  Chi- 
nese plebiscite  which  we  can  reci^nlae  as 
h  nest  has  besn  held,  and  then  'o  broad- 
ra.^t  our  stand  to  all  peoples  by  e\ery  com- 
munication mothod  that  can  br  d< -vised. 

ThlB  la  the  road  which  leads  o  peace. 
&  me  of  our  allies  may  not  have  he  cour- 
age, the  strength  of  character  that  is  needed 
tij  follow  It.    Have  we? 


The  Japaaese  Peace  Treaty — ^Adintiet  of 
Seaator  Msfaatoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'COi^OR 

or  MuavusftD 
IN  THE  SSNATB  OF  THK  UNTTKE   STATES 

Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
26  the  Washington  Evening  Stai  carried 
an  article  written  by  Columniit  Doris 
Fleeson.  which  referred  in  a  conpUmen- 
tary  fasliion  to  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Magwitsoh].  rhe  au- 
tlior  pointed  out  the  close  and  harmoni- 
ous working  relationship  whici  exists 
between  Ambassador  Dulles  and  he  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  and  tlxir  joint 
efforts  to  bring  the  Japanese  peo  lie  back 
into  the  family  of  nations  on  a  :ust  and 
equitable  basis. 

It  Is  only  natural  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  comint  as  he 
does  from  the  west  coast,  should  be  ac- 
tively interested  in  far-eastern  affairs. 
For  decades  liis  State  lias  been  the  gate- 
way for  tr"ide  with  the  Orient.  During 
his  15  years  of  service  in  the  Conjress  of 
the  United  States  he  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  legislati«in  and 
problems  relating  to  our  merchant  ma- 
rine and  fisheries  Industry. 

Constantly  he  has  sought  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  these  two  basic  segments 
of  our  economy.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recosmises  that  the  Japanese  people 
must  be  given  an  opportxmity  to  x-come 
self-sustaining,  seif-reepectim;,  a^id  use- 
ful meml)ers  of  international  soc  ety. 

To  date  the  American  people  have  ex- 
tc-nded  to  tlie  Japanese  people  assistance 
totaling  over  one  and  three-quarters 
billion  dollars.  This  represents  a  load 
which  we  cannot  permaneutly  aaiidle  on 
the  backs  of  the  American  people,  nor 
do  the  Japanese  want  it  so.  It  is  en- 
co'uraglng  to  s^e  one  of  our  leadiig  col- 
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umnists  recognise  the  good  work  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington  is 
doing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

A  DEPAaruaa  Faosc  Coxrusiow — Duixaa  ako 
Mackitson  Now  Hav»  m  Haitd  Mum  Otrr- 
UNE8  or  jAPAmSK  Pkaci  TaasTT  FuLmx- 
INC  Two  VriAL  AlM8 

(By  Doris  Fleeeon) 

The  careful  and  cooperative  planning  of  a 
Republican  diplomat  from  the  canyons  of 
Wall  Street  and  a  Democratic  Senator  from 
the  Northwest  is  presenting  Washington  with 
a  welcome  departure  from  the  current  con- 
fusion and  rivalry  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches. 

Between  them.  Ambassador  John  Foster 
Dulles  and  Senator  WsaazN  Magnoson.  of 
Washington,  have  in  hand  the  main  outlines 
of  a  Japanese  peace  treaty  which  will  fulfill 
two  vital  alms: 

1.  It  will  bring  Japan  Ir.to  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  independent  nation,  freed  of 
occupying  forces  and  rearmed  to  do  Its  part 
In  the  fight  against  Communist  aggression. 

2  It  will  replace  the  threat  of  another 
prewar  Japan,  the  cut-throat  economic  com- 
petitor that  the  Weet  learned  to  fear  and 
hate,  with  a  nation  allowed  trading  room 
but  required  to  obey  the  West's  rules  of  con- 
servation and  fair  trade. 

The  international  political  jjoels  of  the 
first  part  of  this  tall  order  art  the  special 
province  of  Mr.  Dulles,  and  be  has  proved 
brilliantly  successful  with  them  in  a  hard 
recent  week  in  London.  When  the  British 
succumbed  to  Mr.  Dulles'  argument  that 
Japan  presented  the  only  potential  source 
of  military  strength  now  available  to  the 
Allies  in  the  Far  East,  he  was  over  the  hump. 

It  was  Mr.  Dulles'  Inspiration  to  separate 
consideration  of  the  economic  problems 
posed  by  Japan  from  the  general  treaty. 
These  economic  aspects  are  covered  by  a 
blanket  provision  in  which  Japan  obUgates 
herself  to  negotiate  settienoents  with  the 
AlUes  in  the  fields  of  trade  agreements,  mer. 
chant  marine,  and  fisheries. 

Thus,  the  Senate  will  be  free  to  act  swiftly 
on  the  general  question  of  mobilizing  the 
political,  social,  amd  mUltary  ftwce  of  Japan 
for  the  anti-Communist  world.  This  will  be 
a  popular  aim,  and  Senators  are  predicting 
that  once  allied  accord  is  reached  action 
can  be  had  with  reasonable  promptltiule. 

From  a  domestic  point  of  view,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  more  skeptical  with  respect  to  tbe 
economic  aspects.  And  this  is  where  Sen- 
ator MAcmraoH,  whose  special  province  Is 
merchant  marine  and  fisheries — he  is  head 
of  that  subcommittee  of  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Coaunerce— comes  In. 

As  for  the  trade  agreements.  Japan,  the 
Senate  wUl  be  assured,  can  be  fitted  Into 
the  existing  trade  agreement  structure.  The 
State  Department  now  possesses  a  vast  ex- 
perience in  reciprocal  trade  agreements  and 
Is  ready  to  promise  the  Japanese  Its  prompt 
cooperation. 

Senator  Magititson  Is  starting  his  work  on 
the  problem  of  Japan  as  a  trading  and  fish- 
ing nation  entitled  to  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  and  fishing  fleet  with  the 
premise  that  the  Weat  wUl  not  try  to  fence 
off  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  Is  aware  that  ex- 
tremists here  and  in  Great  Britain  would 
prefer  to  have  tt  that  way  but  he  believes 
he  can  convince  the  majority  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  initiated  his 
present  studies  with  a  trip  to  Tokyo  and 
the  Far  East  where  he  talked  directly  to 
Japanese  ofBdals.  When  their  negotiators 
arrive,  which  will  be  soon,  he  expects  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  United  States  shippers 
and  fishers  and  talk  things  over. 
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Tke  CeaM-Flrc  Dbcuaiaa  at  CaeiMf 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  OUNNBC'IICUT 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  20.  1)51 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CoNcsissioKia  Rec3hd  the  im- 
portant and  interesting  iinalysis  en- 
UUed  "Afte^  Kaeaoi^."  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  This  is  written  by  the  Alsop 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Stewart.  Connec- 
ticut's most  renowned  jouroalists.  This 
week  on  Hartford's  powerf  il  radio  sta- 
tion. WTIC.  in  a  broadcast  on  which 
Representative  A.  A.  Ribicoit,  and  I  par- 
ticipated. Representative  Fiibicoft  said 
tliat  our  constituents,  the  Alsop  broth- 
ers, were  America's  top  newspaper  com- 
mentators on  our  foreign  policy.  It  was 
this  comment  by  my  brilliant  colleague. 
Representative  Riaicoirr.  a  membw-  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  a  keen  student  of  fo.-elgn  policy, 
which  caused  me  to  read  this  column 
with  such  care  this  momini:.  and  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congr^s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 

Marr^a  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

AJma     KAXSOHO 

There  is  a  fairly  simple  explanation  of  tbe 
strange  ritual  at  Kaesong — the  talks  about 
a  cease-fire,  as  a  t^rlude  to  an  armistice,  as 
a  prelude  to  peace  negotiations,  which  are 
carried  on  while  the  Korean  fighting  also 
continues.  The  cease  fire  and  armistice  are 
In  fact  expected  to  be  the  last;  serious  acts 
of  the  Korean  drama. 

No  doubt,  when  and  if  the  generals  and 
admirals  successfully  ecmipletc  their  labels 
at  Kaesong.  the  diplomats  and  statesmen 
will  go  to  work  In  their  tin'n  under  some- 
what less  primitive  conditions.  No  doubt 
there  will  be  peace  negotiations,  with  all  the 
famUlar  trappings  of  agendas,  proposals,  and 
counterproposals,  and  lotid  hs^^Ungs  about 
the  meaning  of  such  terms  ss  "free  elec- 
tloDs."  But  almost  no  one  hc^es  that  these 
negotiatloiis  wiU  accomplish  anything. 

Gen.  Nam  n  and  Gen.  Tung  Hua  clearly 
hold  this  view.  Hence  the  North  Korean 
and  Chinese  representatives  are  trying  to 
crowd  into  the  Kaesong  agreement  clauses 
that  belo-ig  in  a  final  settlement,  such  as 
provision  for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops 
from  Koi-ea.  Equally,  tae  same  view  is  held 
by  the  leadlnf;  personalities  tn  Washington 
and  Tokyo.  And  that  is  why  Vice  Admiral 
Joy  and  his  delegation  are  proceeding  with 
such  meticulous  deliberation,  even  although 
this  tneans  that  the  somewhat  desultory 
fighting  is  thereby  prolonged. 

The  reasons  for  this  view  are  also  plain 
enough.  Alts'  a  cease  fire  and  armistice, 
each  side  will  hold  roughly  half  of  Korea. 
Each  win  demand  a  final  settlement  on  its 
own  terms — the  Uixlted  Nations  calling  for 
a  settlement  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Korean  people:  the  Communists  demanding 
a  "democratic"  settlement  which  will  insure 
Communist  control  of  tbe  country.  This 
sort  of  negotiation  la  doomed  to  deadlock 
before  it  begins. 

What  then  wtll  be^the  conseqxiences.  if  the 
bitter,  bloody  war  in  Korea  simply  tails  out 
into  a  ceaiie  fire  and  urmlstic«.  without  the 


formal  pesos  agracmant  that  eustonarUy 
eoadudca  «/anr  Where  will  tt  Kiav*  us'^  Not 
too  badly  off  appeal*  to  be  the  answw. 

It  Is  poKdble.  In  tbe  first  place,  that  de- 
fense Of  tlie  postarmlsttoe  status  quo  can 
eventuaUy  be  left  to  a  greatly  itreogtbened 
South  Korean  army,  provided  the  Chlneee 
also  wiah  to  recall  their  "volunteers"  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  at  a  reasonable  time. 
If  not,  some  United  Nations  troops  wUl  have 
to  be  retained  In  Korea,  as  a  safeguard 
against  renewed  aggression.  But  even  if 
the  American  f  otcm  are  thus  prevented  frtwj 
saying  a  final  farewell  to  a  country  tl»ey 
do  not  love,  there  will  i  '11  be  sutasUnulal 
consolations,  both  positive  and  negatlv<i. 

First,  since  Japan  is  so  near,  the  Korean 
garrison  can  be  relatively  email.  Moat  of  the 
American  divisions  can  be  pulled  back  to 
Japan  or  brought  home. 

Second,  even  a  small  UN  garrison  will  bi  a 
better  guaranty  against  renewal  of  Korean 
hostUlties  than  any  peace  treaty.  No  doubt 
Its  retention  will  be  denounced  by  the  same 
Senators  who  have  attacked  the  administra- 
tion for  being  overly  hasty  in  recaUlng  Amcr-  t 
Jean  troops  from  Korea  S  years  ago.  Yetl 
General  MacArthur  himself  planned  to  teave 
UN  forces  In  Korea  for  several  years,  at  the 
time  when  he  expected  to  conquer  the  whole 
country. 

Third,  on  the  larger  question  of  peaee 
treaty  versus  no  peaee  treaty,  there  U  one 
advantage  In  bavtog  no  peace  treaty  that 
almoet  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of. 
In  iMlef.  the  announced  American  policy  Is 
to  neutralise  Formosa  for  the  duration  of  the 
Korean  war;  and  this  has  been  soo»ewtaat 
grudgingly  accepted  by  the  wxirld  at  large. 
But  If  the  Korean  war  Is  formally  termi- 
nated, and  we  still  seek  to  eonttntie  the  neu- 
traUatton  of  Formosa,  v*  shall  ran  into  the 
WOTst  trouble  with  our  allies  and  in  the 
United  Nations  that  we  bav«  seen  yet.  In 
blunt  language,  we  wUl  not  have  a  leg  to 
stand  on,  and  the  raeultlng  ruckus  wUl  risk 
spUttlng  the  Western  alliance  from  nave  to 
chopm. 

On  the  otber  band,  tf  tbe  Florcan  fighting 
just  taUs  out  Into  a  ceaae-flre.  armlMlce. 
and  deadlocked  peace  negotiation,  the  whole 
status  quo  wlU  be  pmrpcttiated.  Including 
the  neutralization  of  Formoea.  It  can  and 
will  be  continued.  und»  these  eondltlom, 
wltbout  too  much  dUBcolty.  iUsd  so  we  shall 
be  borrowing  a  useful  leitf  from  the  book  of 
the  other  side. 

The  plain  truth  U  that  this  wtnd-^  oi 
the  Kc»rean  f^htlng  Is  a  rather  special  test 
of  American  political  sophistication,  i^hnn 
we,  because  there  Is  no  formal  peace,  feel 
cheated?  Shall  we.  bscanae  there  Is  no  more 
war.  relax  our  whole  defense  effortf  In  that 
case,  we  shall  be  proven  fools.  Or  *^*n  wm 
soberly  take  the  result  tn  Korea  for  what  It 
Is — a  handsome  though  not  decisive  vie- 
tory— end  go  on  with  our  defense  effort,  be- 
catise  we  realiae  that  no  local  victory  will 
remove  the  danger  hanging  over  tiaf  In 
that  case,  we  shaU  be  proven  wtss  Indeed. 


■Bteary  Hawag  Cwfti-i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B  JOI0ISON 


W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 
Friday.  Jaly  20, 1S51 

Ur.  JOHNSCK9  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimom  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoaa 
two  editorials  from  the  Waahi2igtan 
Dtuly  News,  one  in  the  edition  of  today 
and  one  in  that  of  yesterday,  and  an 
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W%*  aurely  a  Ooremmcnt  which  can  fritter 
B*ay  ittarally  btlUona  on  doubtful  and  de- 
batable projects — «  OoTernment  wWcla  lalics 
cooatanUy  of  human  n««d»— can  aHord,  lind 

la  obUfated,  lo  make  It  p«TMib'ie  f  r  Its 
AgfaUnc  men  and  their  fainilies  to  live  ike 
human  betn^a. 

fProm  the  Washmsrtcn  Star] 
ArPAixiKC.  But  UAaoLT  Sitpris:nc 
The  milKAry  housing  canditicus  dpscritw-d 
to  a  report  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Preparedneaa  Subcomnntttee  are  cerTair.'.y 
bad  enough  to  warrant  ail  the  denunoa-  iry 
adjectivea  used  by  Chairman  Ltnw-in  John- 
aoK  It  U.  indeed,  appallir.t;  and  riisgrace- 
fal  that  families  of  senicemen  shouid  be  hv- 
Ing  In  such  shaclu  ar.d  uther  maj[est.irt 
quarters  as  are  depicted  in  the  rep<>rt  But. 
conslderltig  the  mobilization  rush  wMch 
followed  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  !t  is 
hardly  surprising  that  such  conditions  have 
arlaen. 

There  is  no  condoning  of  course,  the  rent 
fouglng  which  the  subcommittee  Jouiid  to 
exist  In  a  number  of  instances,  Ttie  investi- 
gators reported  that  increases  cf  UX)  (x^rcent 
to  rents  were  commonplace  In  tt  wns  ad- 
joining the  rapidly  expanded  camp*  and 
that  eeTeral  cases  involving  500  percent  m- 
ereaaas  were  discovered.  There  U  no  etc\i«« 
for  proflieermg  at  the  expense  of  men  sud- 
denly called  to  the  defense  of  the  Nat  ion. 
Noting  that  some  of  the  rentals  charRed 
eerrlcemen  or  their  families  did  not  appenr 
unreasonable,  the  subcommittee  nevertl.e- 
lees  crltlaed  the  living  cnnd.tlons  »hlch  were 
forced  upon  servicemen's  families 

However.  It  is  not  fair  t>t^  blame  the  c-m- 
munities  ad;cin:nK  me  reactivated  r;irr,p«  'nr 
the  lack  cf  housing  that  devei.ipfd  u'-fv 
Korea  The  shortage  waa  iiiev:t.ti3.e  ■. :,iler 
the  circxmnstances  which  prev.i;ied  ,i.s  •*(> 
began  our  hasty  remdblllzatit.n  l.i,st  vear 
Kor  Is  tt  rtghl  to  imply,  as  the  report  seesrs 
to  do,  that  local  communities  forced  service- 
men and  their  famlUe*  to  live  in  .-.ubstand- 
ard  qiurtars.  The  Implication  wa.*;  contasntd 
in  the  report's  comment  that  "the  primary 
question  was  not  one  of  rent«.is  bu:  cf  hvintj 
conditions  which  were  forced  up<;.n  <iervi-j>- 
men's  families  •  •  •  Thoec  who  f  fTer 
Unfit  quarters  to  semcemen  do  not  ai  quire 
dignity  for  their  exploitation  merely  by  re- 
dtielng  the  margin  of  their  prohteerirtK 

It  la  erldent  from  other  statements  m  the 
report  that  110  forcing  was  necessary  to  m- 
duea  the  men  and  their  families  to  rent  C'~>n- 
Tarted  garsiges.  coal  sheds,  chicken  coops, 
bama.  and  the  like.  It  was  either  lUe  there 
or  send  their  tanUliea  back  home,  which  mili- 
tary authorltlca  advised  the  enlisted  men  to 
do  In  rain.  To  understand  the  condMion*. 
ona  muat  remember  that  a:  the  time  of  the 
Oommunm  Invasion  of  South  Korea  the 
thraa  campa  tnveaitigated  by  the  sxibcommit- 
U»  ware  abandoned  World  War  II  poets. 
Oanap  Breckinridge,  near  the  towii  of  Mor- 
fftaflald.  Ky.  (popiilatlon,  4.300),  has  mui^h- 
rcomad  from  a  gboct  camp  to  a  busv  training 
emtar  with  i&jMH  troops  and  1  175  civiiisius. 
Oamp  RucJcar.  at  DaleTUie.  Ala.  (population. 
1.000).  haa  grown  into  a  3©.000-man  center. 
Ouap  Laonard  Wood,  near  WaynesviUe  Mr. 
(popalMlon.  a.OOOi,  has  83.000  men  All 
three  camps  were  reactivated  last  summer  lu 
traJa  tba  new  dlvlalona  l>eiQg  raised  for  serv- 
lea  ta  tba  emergency. 

MMiy  0*  the  tra}ne«s  insisted  on  bringing 
thair  famaiaa  with  them,  despite  w arm ngs 
0*  Amy  oCBoara  of  inadequate  housing  fAcll- 
lUaa.  Parhape  the  Army  should  have  ordered 
tta  naa  to  leave  ihelr  famines  home,  instead 
ofaMraly  advising  them  to  But  there  u  a 
1*flrala  factor  that  must  be  considered  in 
minaranaartly  aeparatmg  men  from  their 
famlllae  and  somtUmes  this  factor  outweighs 
oibar  ocaalderat>ons.  %>  the  cam;*!  nv  n 
flUad  to  overflowing  with  mllltanr  person n-l 
ti»«  little  towus  nearby    were  swamped 


with  Bamcaman  and  thaIr  famillea.    SmaU 
wonder  that  tMuna  and  ahada 

Into  service  for  the  overflow. 

The  Army  Departmant  haa  not  iMcn  un- 
concerned about  thla  situation.  Trailer 
camps  have  been  set  up  In  some  places  and 
more  are  planned.  Secretary  Pace  says  that 
local  authorittea  have  been  urged  to  provide 
more  and  better  boualng — a  dlJBcult  task  for 
commimltlea  which  saw  the  campa  evacuated 
a.'tor  World  War  II  and  which  have  no  aaaur- 
Br.ce  that  another  evacuation  will  not  follow 
easing  of  the  preaent  emergency.  An  Luveat- 
r.ient  In  hotislng  now  cotild  become  a  total 
wa.'ite  tomorrow.  But  more  trailer  commu- 
nities should  \x  feaalble.  And  local  author- 
ities can  help  to  relieve  conditions  by  en- 
f  rclng  sanitary  r^ulatlons,  exposing  profl- 
teenng,  and  applying  rent  controls  wherever 
F'-'ssible.  The  problem.  In  short.  Is  one  which 
requires  a  fine  degree  of  cooperation  between 
camp  officials  and  the  residents  of  adjacent 
towns.  Apparently  there  was  not  sufficient 
coordination  of  efforts  In  the  first  rush  of  tha 
r»*inob.lization  program. 


Koreu  Policy  After  tk«  Ceate-Fire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nrw  TOEjt 
IN   THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STA-TtS 

Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  19  carried  a  very  Interesting  letter 
by  Mr  Yongjeung  Kim.  president  of  the 
Korean  Affairs  Institute,  ■who  ii  one  of 
the  leading  spirits  among  Koreans  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Kim  suggests  a  pro- 
gram for  Korea.  While  I  am  noc  ready 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  several  points 
made  in  Mr.  Kim's  program,  I  think  it 
16  an  extremely  interesting  one  and 
worthy  of  attention  and  consideration. 
I  Ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricgid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Korean  Polict  Arra  thi  Cissi-Fra* 

The  World-8  spotlight  is  focused  on  the 
tr\.ce  meeting  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
The  talks  must  succeed  if  the  war-ravaged 
Korean  people  are  to  survive. 

A  cease-fire  arrangement  la  the  first  step 
ti  ward  peace.  The  fact  that  it  will  end  the 
bKKXlshed  and  destruction  will  make  It 
acceptable  to  moat  Koreazu,  regardless  of 
other  considerations.  Differences  as  to  the 
future  or  Korea  muat  not  therefore  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  a  prompt  conclusion 
cf  >i  cease-flre  agreement. 

Koreims  do  not  want  to  continue  to  be 
p.iwna  in  a  struggle  between  the  great  powera. 
Tbev  want  peace  and  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine their  own  fate.  "All  occupaUoaa 
arc  failures"— as  General  MacAxthur  said  at 
Wake  Ul and— regardless  of  the  fine  princi- 
ples and  motives  behind  them.  Ignoring  thla 
truth  will  be  a  grave  mistake. 

As  soon  as  an  armistice  Is  arranged,  there- 
fore the  stateamen  should  allow  the  Korean 
people  to  reunite  their  country  and  put  their 
own  hoiise  In  order.  Bow  can  this  be  done? 
Most  Koreans — as  well  aa  others  truly  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  Far  East— feel 
that  the  solution  requires  the  following 
steps 

!  Creation  of  a  peace  committee,  composed 
or    near   eastern   and   Asian    representativsa 
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and  or  othara  to  expedite  tba  unification  of 
Korea  and  tha  reatoratton  of  her  Indepen- 
dence. This  body  ahould  be  empowered  to 
act  as  an  Interim  national  authority  until  a 
unified  Korean  government  la  eaUbUabed 
through  national  elections. 

2  Organization  of  an  advlaory  body,  to 
con.sult  and  assist  the  peace  committee. 
composed  of  one  Korean  from  each  province 
who  Is  of  good  reputation,  who  at  no  time 
served  under  either  of  the  preaent  regimes, 
and  who  is  not  considered  a  former  collabora- 
tor in  the  Japanese  rule. 

3  Dissolution  of  the  two  existing  govern- 
ments, since  neither  enjoys  popular  confi- 
dence, to  provide  the  people  with  an  un- 
hampered opportunity  to  shape  their  own  fu- 
ture |If  the  leaders  of  ooth  sides  would 
resign  volunUrlly,  they  would  render  a  great 
sel-vice  to  the  nation  ) 

4  Immediate  establishment  of  local  gov- 
ernments, through  popular  elections  observed 
by  the  peace  cammlttee.  to  assume  local  civil 
and  police  functions  from  the  present  re- 
gimes. 

5  'Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and 
simultaneous  demobilization  of  all  Korean 
troops  under  the  supervision  of  the  peace 
curimlttee.  to  create  a  peaceful  atmosphere 
before  a  general  election. 

6  E-stablishment  of  a  national  government 
through  a  general  election  observed  by  the 
pe  ce  committee  soon  after  the  local  ad- 
ministrations are  set  up. 

7  Neutralization  of  Korea  through  a  guar- 
ar.'y  by  the  members  of  the  I'nlted  Nations 
and  China  to  respect  Korean  Independence. 
-sovereignty,  and  te.vltorial  Integrity  and  to 
seek  no  special  political  or  economic  privi- 
ieses. 

8  An  Immediate  start  on  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  Korea  by  all  nations, 
under  the  leadership  of  ♦he  United  Nations! 
with  a  schedule  that  envisions  substantial 
completion  in  3  years,  as  a  svmbol  of  human 
conscience  and  a  fitting  monument  to  world 
peace 

The  Korean  problem  can  never  be  solved 
unless  the  Korean  people  are  entrusted  with 
their  own  destiny.  Nor  can  It  be  settled 
as  long  as  two  rival  Korean  regimes  are  sup- 
ported and  condoned  by  foreign  powers.  Any 
attempt  to  save  or  merRe  the  present  gov- 
ernments will  only  perpetuate  the  long- 
standing evil.  The  Korean  people  must  be 
free  from  the  two  extremist  rules  which  they 
distrust  and  fear.  It  is  the  people— not 
the«?  ^Gups— who  deserve  support  from  the 
great  powers  In  their  strtiggle  for  survlva.1 
and  independence.  It  is  these  Koreans— not 
their  pcwer-grasping  leade's— who  have  the 
great  stake  In  the  truce  talks. 

YOKCJETTNG   KiM. 

President,  Korean  Affairs  Institute. 
Washington. 
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CoBtrol  of  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OEUo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  20,  1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Bylr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rucord  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  on  July  18,  1951.  under 
the  combined  headline  "Justice  Depart- 
ment and  PTC  take  separate  Imes  on 
prices." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
o«i>.  as  follows: 


JovncM  EtaramoivT  anv  FTC  Taxm  ScraaAXB 
LursaoM  Pucea 

CAMPAKSH    ORVED   A(UtN8!T    COSaCIOir   OT   »AT« 

si^SHzaa 

The  Ooyernment  today  annotmced  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  campaign  against  any- 
one  who  attempts  to  force  cut-rate  mer- 
chants to  raise  their  prices. 

Launching  the  campaign  aa  an  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  measure.  Attorney  General  McOrath 
warned  all  levels  of  the  business  world  that 
he  will  move  to  proeecute  those  who  seek  to 
coerce  cut-rate  outlets  Into  putting  price- 
tags  up  to  agreed  minlmtun  levels. 
Seriously  concerned 

In  a  fonnal  sUtement,  he  said  the  Justice 
Department  is  seriously  concerned  over  re- 
ports that  such  attempu  already  have  been 
made. 

The  statement  indicated  grand-jiu-y  action 
may  be  In  the  offing  In  some  areas  against 
this  tj^pe  of  activity,  which  the  Department 
sa'd  Is  In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antl- 
trus'  Act.  The  Department  declined  to  com- 
ment on  any  specific  actions. 

At  the  same  time.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral H.  O.  Mcrlson.  Chief  of  the  AntHrust 
Division,  said  anyone  who  haa  knowledge  of 
such  practices  "owes  it  to  himself  and  lo  bis 
country  to  bring  such  information  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice." 
Especially  important  now 

He  said  conspiracies  to  maintain  prices 
at  levels  higher  than  those  set  bv  active 
competition  gain  new  importance  in  times 
of  high  prices  and  inflationary  pressures. 

The  Department's  new  move  stems  directly 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  May  21 
which  cut  the  ground  from  under  a  main 
FH-ovlslon  of  the  so-called  fair-trade  laws 
which  exist  In  46  States.  They  do  not  applv 
in  the  District.  ^^  ' 

That  provision  said  a  manufacturer  may 
set  the  resale  price  for  his  product  and 
require  all  retaU  outlets  to  abide  by  it.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  such  pricing  agree- 
ments are  legal  only  where  the  retailer  vol- 
untarily enters  such  an  agreement  with  the 
manufacturer.  Even  though  he  is  in  a  State 
where  the  law  applies,  the  retailer  who  does 
not  participate  is  not  l>ound  by  the  agree- 
ments. ' 

It  was  this  High  Court  ruling  which  set  off 
the  recent  spree  of  price  cutting  In  New  York 
department  stores. 

NEW      TOKK     STORES'     aECENT     'WAX      IS      CNDEa 
INVESTIGATION 

New  Yobk,  July  18— Pricing  policies  and 
advertising  claims  of  New  York  City's  major 
department  stores  are  under  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  action  resulted  from  a  complaint  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  which  mentioned  spectficallv  the  ad- 
vertising claims  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  and 
Gtmble  Bros. 

Macy's  was  singled  out  for  its  claim  that 
"we  endeavor  to  save  our  customers  at  least 
6  percent  for  cash,  except  on  pnce-flxed 
goods.  "  and  Gtmble 's  for  lu  slogan, "Por  cash 
or  for  credit,  nobody  undersells  Gimbel's," 
Charge  misleading  claims 

The  complaint  charged  that  such  claims 
tend  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  public  and 
constitute  unfair  business  competition  of  a 
most  serious  nature. 

John  C.  Wood,  clialrman  of  the  board  of 
the  bureau,  said  today  that  the  bureau  sent 
Its  complaint  to  Washington  July  9.  Yes- 
terday, he  said,  the  bureau  received  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  James  M.  Mead.  Com- 
mission Chairman  and  former  Senator  from 
New  York. 

*li-  Mead's  letter  said  the  complaint  had 
been  referred  to  tha  Commiasions  inveati- 
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SSlt.nT"*.5  •atldae^tlT.  pn«tlc«  for 
Mp«iltlou8  actum  to  detwmlne  whatbar 
K  !l  •^'ertlalng  warranta  oorr«rtive  acUon 
by  the  Commiaalon. 

Covid  Usut  cease  order 
thf^  "  finds  an  unfair  practice  eilsta. 
in!i  ^^  K  t"   °"^"  ****  offendar  to  caaae. 
and  may  bring  contempt  action  if  the  prac- 
tice is  continued. 

Mr.  Wood  said  tha  bureau  had  Uken  tha 

^1^.  l^J^^^  '*»•  '^'"^  Commission  onl- 
arter  .t  had  tried  unsucceaafuliv  to  get  m«r"- 
chanta  to  discontinue  voluntarily  the  adver- 
tising claims  It  held  to  be  unfair 

The  CGinplatnt  brought  to  a  head  a  con- 
uoversy  that  haa  been  buUding  up  for  many 
years  among  retail  mcrchanu  over  adver- 
tlsementa  about  undera3lling.  This  lona- 
standlng  friction  flared  Into  an  open  prioa 
war  among  several  of  the  large  department 
stores  after  a  Supreme  Court  decision  3 
months  ago  that  manufacturers  could  not 
enforce  fixed  resale  prJrea  on  relallera  who 
refused  to  sign  agreement*  with  them. 

MACT'a  OTTT  Or  atJBXAtl 

The  Better  Buslnees  Bureau  Is  financed  by 
most  of  the  large  bualneaa  and  industrial 
concerns  In  the  city  and  by  many  small 
businesses.  Macy's  has  been  out  o'  the  bu- 
reau  for  many  years.    Otrabels  Is  a  member. 

Jack  I.  Straus,  president  of  Macy's.  said  tha 
store  had  received  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
It  should  be  pointed  cut  that  the  member- 
ship  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York  Includea  sev- 
eral  of  Macy's  competitors." 

He  said  similar  action  In  the  past  had 
^uited  In  dismissal  of  the  action  by   tha 

Bernard  F.  Glmbel,  president  of  Olmber*. 
said  -ny  store  making  general  underselling 
claims  should  be  willing  to  have  lu  bcx>ka 
and  records  open  to  Inspection  by  the  proner 
authorities.  t^    v^' 

The  Commission's  investlgatton  is  expected 
to  take  montiu. 


FrieniUf  RelAtioiu  Bctwcea  Ihc  Vmtti 
States  ud  tW  Strict  Umom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   Ai,AaAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATia 

Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  carries  a  most 
timely  editorial  captioneil  'Slow  mall  to 
Moscow  "  The  editorial  deals  in  part 
with  the  McMahon  joint  resolijtion  of 
friendship  which,  as  we  know,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  expressing  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  people  of  Russia.  The  editorial  also 
deals  with  the  letter  of  friendship  writ- 
ten by  President  Trumau  to  President 
Shvernik.  I  do  not  know  just  why  Pres- 
ident Truman's  letter  was  addressed  to 
President  Shvernik;  I  never  heard  very 
much  about  him.  although  I  suppose  he 
stiU  holds  the  job  of  President.  Cer- 
tainly the  editorla.1  emphfuiaes  the  fact 
that  we  should  make  every  effort  we  can 
to  let  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
Russia  know  of  oiu-  frlendjhip.  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  McMahon  n solution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Rscoad. 
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Tb««  betoc  no  objection.  th«  editorial 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricon, 
fts  foUowa: 

Slow  Mail  to  Ifoscow 
Our  coRVBpondftnt  in  ifcwcov  reports  lh« 
r«publlcatloo  in  IcrMtlB  of  tb«  rather  mq< 
•tttkmal  artlel*  tn  the  nrv  Sovtet  Kngllsh- 
lu^rtaC*  mt^»slne  Nvws  tn  which  Kugrnc 
Taii*.  tiM  Soviet  hlBtorian.  ufues  for  friend- 
ly ralattoot  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  miitKt  States.  Anjthlng  p'lbiuhed  In 
to  "•ofltelal."  but  tbe  Tarle  article  be- 
doubly  BO  viven  It  It  re|U-lnted  in  tbe 
govamfliftnt  orfan  for  the  edlfleatlon  of  the 
KOMlaa  people  In  the  same  dispatch  our 
uparf  aotas  that  no  mention  has  appeared 
In  U»  BoTtet  press  at  the  IfcMahon  reaolu- 
ttan  or  Ih'eaident  Tnnnan's  letter  to  Presi- 
dent abwrnlk.  Both  documents  empbastM 
f»'^«»itpVp  for  the  Ruastan  people  and  U:e 
.  dcetre  fur  peace,  but  neither  baa  yet 
public  tn  Ruaala. 
hi  one  lightning  Hash  we  get  a  slmul- 
tanaoua  gUmpae  of  the  scene  on  both  sides 
of  tbe  iron  curtain.  On  one  band,  the  Preei- 
doik  mat  Oangrcas  of  the  United  States,  con- 
•Utottag  tO|{ether  the  most  powerful  voice 
4W  earth,  eannct  get  a  public  maaaage 
tbrangb  to  tJie  people  to  whom  tt  la  ad- 
ari— ad.  The  President's  letter  and  the  eon- 
gfi—ln»ri1  rsaoiutlon  espresa  the  offtclal  pol- 
icy at  ttUB  eountry.  but  the  only  version  of 
Amerloan  poiicy  the  SoTiet  peoples  are  p«'- 
aalttsd  %o  know  la  what  their  Oovemment 
choossa  to  tell  them. 

On  tbs  cUier  hand,  for  weeka  and  months 
tbs  Scrrtet  press  has  been  harping  day  after 
day  Ob  tb«  points  of  conflict  between  A.merica 
and  tbs  SoTtet  Union  It  has  combed  his- 
tory for  ecamplss  to  prove  that  we  have  al- 
ways had  adgi'ualTe  designs  on  Russia  and 
Inslstsd  that  we  are  now  bent  on  preparing 
for  a  war  to  exterminate  the  Russian  people. 
TlMU  raditetiiy.  res'  scene  reason,  the  Kremlin 
line  TSsra.  and  Profesaor  Tarle.  long  In  dli>- 
taTor.  Is  snnunoned  to  present  the  opposite 
sMe  of  tbe  case.  He  dlacoven  that  there  Is 
no  bsats  either  In  history  or  In  present  ccn- 
dltlooa  for  the  ezlstlrg  strain  In  Sovlet- 
Amsrlcan  relaUon<<. 

A  tarn  of  the  aame  spigot,  and  lioecow 
can  swtteb  on  hat  water  or  cold — cfaanRe  Its 
policy  trans  "hate**  to  **frtendshlp.''  As  far  as 
the  Ruaslan  people  are  concerned,  the  sleigbt- 
of-band  artistt  can  change  our  policy,  too,  to 
suit  'bstr  convenience.  Par  the  people  can 
oerer  Isam  what  we  are  really  thinking  and 
■aylng.  ean  msvcr  know  what  to  believe  as  the 
knob  twists  from  one  tune  to  another,  until. 
aa  tbs  President  said  in  his  undelivered  let- 
tar.  *^BOHMHtmtcation  is  parmlttad  to  flow,  free 
•ad  open,  serosa  international  boundaries." 


Aa  brihr  Cnifrcu  fnami  a  frin-Cm- 
M  Law;  Art  Wt  Tm  Saart  Ta  Lean 

? 


XZTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


BOUSB  OP  RBPRISBirrATIVB 

Fridar.  Jitht  29.  1951 

Ur.  MOrrwrr.    Mr.  speaker,  price 
«caitz«l  ky  act  of  Ooocresi  is  not  a  new 
Tba  Flrsi  Oonttnental  Congreai 
tt  ic   1177.    Tban.  as  now,  tba 
had  wtda  pofmlar  support 

pcteas  rose  in  spite  of 


l^M  wntitrnl  Uwu. 


'WfD,  m  nam,  tba  Qovammaat  waa 
■miiii.Mliiiiiiiililii  papar  money, 


That 


paper  money  ended  up  worth  Irs.-s  than  1 
percent  of  Its  orlKinal  ralue. 

Will  the  New  Deai  prlntm:-:- press 
money  end  the  same  way !" 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell — but  t.his  much 
can  be  forecast  with  accuracy— ■u:.i(\s.s 
sound  money  Is  restored,  which  m*  .i:i.^  -< 
currency  redeemable  in  Kold.  the  Arn'M- 
can  dollar  will  some  dftv  meet  the  liit.*' 
o*  all  previous  irredeemable  cuirenr.fs 

Price  control  by  statute  iKnorp?  all  nnt- 
ural  law  and  the  teachinps  of  h.:  ^l:  v 

If  persisted  in.  one  doe*;  no'  need  'n  e 
a  prophet  to  foresee  iis  ultimate  ci  :..  e- 
Quences. 

The  revolutionary  experience  and  c  tn- 
sequences  of  price  control  are  vividly  de- 
scribed in  the  followmj;  paraRrap;-.: : 

In  the  beginning  of  1T77.  Congress  wrti 
the  warm  approval  of  the  great  b  >dv  f  •;.•■ 
people,    determtned   to    enter    int  .     t  rs'' 

which  the  more  siigacious  men  in  .^,:iier;cH 
knew  to  be  little  better  than  insiire  It 
imagined  that  it  could  reg^iU'e  all  p--:  rs  hv 
law,  and  maintain  them  at  a  le-.-et  ht-'muv  :h'- 
low  that  which  the  no.'mal  i,){;>eratl<^n  uf  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  had  deterinaied 
Lavs  with  this  object  were  speedllv  m.uit  :;; 
all  the  Statts 

The  prices  of  lab<3r,  of  f<-^d,  of  ev*=-rv  kl-.'l 
of  manufacture,  of  all  dtine^ric  ar';:-  .  • 
strictly  regulated,  and  coBnmlttee.s  err  .  vi 
to  see  that  these  prices   were  r,<''   exret  jf-d 

The  measure,  of  course,  agsfravatid  *:,•• 
very  evU  it  waa  Inttnded  to  d:rii;..'sn 
Goods  that  were  already  very  rare  and  ^rt-a'.;y 
needed  were  carefully  concealed  an;:  with- 
drawn from  sale  .est  they  8h'-'\);d  t-p  j:-ar- 
chased  at  prices  below  their  real  vHlue 

la  most  cases  the  law  was  dlsregartj-'fl  nnd 
sellers  continued  t<-'  sell,  sometimes  swreiiy. 
sometimes  openly,  at  prices  higher  ttwin  the 
law  permitted,  charging  an  addlti'ir  al  sum 
to  compensate  them  for  the  risk  they  in- 
curred. 

Mob  violence  directed  against  ti.f  en- 
grossers, moncp<.)Uzers.  and  {uresTii,.ers." 
combinations  of  the  more  patriiiti'^  tnt-r- 
chanta  binding  themiselves  to  ,«n?ii  ot.iy  at 
the  authorized  prices,  newspaper  denuncia- 
tions, and  ^Dccasifnal  legal  puni.shnie:  -.s,  '.ve:-? 
all  Insufficient  ai'.d  Impotent;  and  lu  .Sf;'- 
tember  17T7,  John  Adams  wrote  that  u.  bi.s 
sincere  opinion  the  act  for  llraltink  prices,  i: 
not  repealed,  wf^uld  •"ruin  the  St.r.'.  hr.a 
Introduce  a  clvU  vnr  " 

At  last,  in  October  1T7R.  Conrress  v  ned 
that  "all  limitations  of  prices  f  >:<■:(!  a:;a 
silver  be  taken  off;"  but  the  States  cnt;;.- 
ued  for  some  time  longer  to  endeavor  to  reg- 
\ilate  prices  by  legislation. 

Still  more  terrible  in  their  con.seqvienf-es 
than  the  attempted  limitation  of  prices  were 
the  laws  which  were  pa&sed  by  tli*  dttTprent 
States  at  the  invitation  oi  Cingres.s.  ni.ika-.c 
p».iper  money  iegiil  tender,  com;»er.;Mg  .ii; 
persons  to  receive  it  In  full  paynu-r.t  .:■( 
debts  or  oblliijallons  contracted  bef  re  the 
revolution,  and  pronouncing  thr>f!c  wh  ^  re- 
ff<aed  to  do  so  enemies  of  the  lih^rty  f 
America. 

Pew  laws  have  spread  a  greater  am'iunt  of 
distress,  dishonesty,  and  Injustice  t.nro'igh 
a  great  community. 

All  these  who  subslsitpd  on  life  !r..-  rr.t^s 
or  Sxed  rents  or  Interest  of  m:  ne;.  r  -md 
tbelr  ln<%)mes  rapidly  reduced  to  i  sm'.;: 
frsctlou  of  their  previous  value  while  on 
the  other  band,  vast  wealth  wan  ssi.ddenly 
created,  as  the  whole  debtor  class  were  en- 
abled to  free  them^wlvee  from  their  obU- 
gatlona. 

Debts  Incurred  In  gold  were  pal  l  off  in 
dsprsciated  paper  which  waa  only  w.rth  a 
tw«itl«th.  a  thlrUeth.  a  forUeth,  or  fixueth 
part  of  Its  real  v  lue 

Tl>ey  were  legaUy  eatlnguUhed  by  a  pav- 
«wot  which  was  In  reality  not  1  shilling  or 
dspsnce  or  eten  threepence  on  the  p.  tuid 
starling.    In  a  country  where  debtors  were 


r^trrmelv  numerntis.  and  where  the  whole 
siviai  and  economic  syetem  rested  on  the 
r«h(t!nn  of  debtor  and  creditor,  this  law 
'  j-^ned  the  door  to  the  mofit  enormous  and 
f.ir-reachlng  fraud,  but  It  acted  differently 
<  ;i  different  cla.i»e«,  and  this  dlfferen'-e  had 
an  iniiMftant  Influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  Revolution. 

To  the  laborer  who  lived  upon  hln  dclly 
Wiges.  the  depreciation  was  of  little  mo- 
ment, especially  if  he  had  been  t^io  Improvl- 
deiit  to  lay  by  any  store  for  the  future. 
Earning  and  spending  In  the  same  cur- 
reiirv  the  change  was  no  disadvantage  to 
h;in.  and  he  was  even  beneflt>»d  by  the  un- 
natural stimulus  which  the  Immense  quan- 
tities of  f^per  money  thrown  suddenly  upon 
trie  market  haa  given  to  all  kinds  of  labor. 

On  Uie  other  hand,  the  wealthy  and  the 
s.'.ving  i!id  the  helpless  claases  were  In  gen- 
era] utterly  ruined. 

Debts  of  merchants  which  had  been  con- 
tracted when  goods  were  cheapest  and  had 
oftjen  been  for  years  on  the  books  were  now 
'i..srharv'ed  in  paper  not  a  tTienilcth  part  of 
the  real  value. 

Widows  and  orphans  In  great  numbers, 
who  had  been  left  fortunes  tn  money,  were 
paid  oil  by  guardians,  trustees,  or  executors 
;r    depreciated  paper. 

Old  men  who  had  lent  out  the  savlnsrs  of 
!;iau»trlous  lives,  and  hvd  been  living  com- 
f')rtiihly  upon  the  interest,  were  fortunate  If 
v.ey  did  not  receive  back  their  principal 
•^.nrunk  to  perhaps  a  fiftieth  p&rt  of  Its  orlg- 
inai  value. 

Everyone  who  had  been  sufficiently  s-ivlng 
t'    lend  was  imp'iverl.shed. 

E'.fryone  who  had  been  reckless  and  !m- 
pr  vident  in  borrowing  was  enriched,  and 
•  rrii'h.  honor,  and  Justice,"  In  the  emphatic 
■a  jrds  of  a  contemporary  American  hlstnrlan. 
•were  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  deluiffe 
cr  legal  Iniquity  " 

.Amcmg  the  enterprising  men  who  tiad 
thrown  themselves  into  the  first  movement 
(  f  the  revolution  were  many  of  broken  for- 
tunes and  doubtful  antecedents,  many  ardent 
siierulators.  many  clever  and  unscrupulous 
adventures  Such  men  found  in  the  violent 
denreclatlon,  the  local  variations,  and  tho 
sudden  fluctuations  of  the  ciurency  a  ready 
Pith  to  fortune,  and  they  soon  acquired  a 
new  and  slnl.ster  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  the  struggle. 

Amonit  others,  the  gentleman  who  called 
himself  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  who  had  at- 
tii.ied  the  position  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  American  service,  had  entered  It  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  but  by  availing  himself 
of  the  condition  of  the  ctirrency.  he  Is  stated 
r  have  paid  ofT  debts  amounting  tc  nearly 
8C.000  pounds  with  1.000  p<iunda  of  gold  and 
silver  VtTV  seldom  In  the  history  of  the 
w  .r!d  had  the  race  for  wealth  been  .so  keen, 
or  the  p<\sslan  for  speculation  so  universal. 
or  the  standard  of  public  honesty  so  '.ow. 

The  P.rst  Visible  effect."  wrote  a  contem- 
p-irary  American  economist,  "of  an  augmen- 
t.iM.in  cf  the  medium  and  the  con.>«>quent 
n  icruaiion  of  value  was  a  host  of  Jockeys, 
wiio  followed  a  sivecles  of  Itlnerar.t  commerce. 
and  subsisted  upon  the  ignorance  and  hon- 
esty of  the  country  people;  or.  In  other 
»  Tds.  upon  the  difference  in  the  vaJue  of 
t;-.p  currency  In  different  places. 

"Perhaps  we  may  safely  estimate  that  not 
l^^'-s  than  20.000  men  in  America  left  honest 
ca.lmg---  .ind  applied  themselves  to  this  knav- 
ish trafllc"  "The  manners  oi  the  continent," 
wrote  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  In 
March  1778.  "are  too  much  affected  by  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency." 

"Scarce  an  ofBcer  but  feels  something  of 
a  desire  to  be  concerned  In  mercantile  specu- 
lation, from  finding  that  hla  salary  is  Inade- 
quate to  the  harpy  demands  which  are  made 
tip..n  him  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  from 
observing  that  but  little  skill  Is  necessary  to 
constitute  one  of  the  merchants  of  ttess 
days" 

"Speculation."  wrote  Washington,  "paca- 
latlon.  engrossing,  forestalling,  with  all  Uielr 
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ooncomttanta,  afford  too  many  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  decay  of  public  virtue." 

The  vast  gains  rapidly  acquired  by  pri- 
vateering, the  enormous  rate  cf  Insurance, 
the  enormotis  prices  given  for  such  European 
goods  aa  arrived  safely  In  America,  had  al- 
ready produced  a  spirit  of  fierce  and  general 
gambling  whlcb  the  depreciation  and  fluc- 
tuation of  the  currency  Immeasurably  in- 
creased. 

Immense  fortunes  were  suddenly  accumu- 
lated; and.  In  the  gloomiest  period  of  the 
struggle,  Philadelphia '  was  a  scene  of  the 
wtldent  and  maddest  luxury. 

Many  years  after  tbe  peace  with  England 
had  ixen  signed  the  older  Americans  coiild 
clearly  trace  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  reck- 
less and  dishonest  speculation  the  c*emoral- 
izing  effects  on  the  national  character  <rf  the 
years  of  the  depreciated  currency.  (History 
of  England,  by  William  E.  H,  Lecky,  vol.  rv, 
pp    3^-40  ) 


Mexicaa  Farm  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  Nirw  -OBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  20,  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Wetback  Curbs  Sought  by  Tru- 
man," which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  14.  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  Thi3  article  ex- 
plains the  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  the  lot  of  migratory  farm 
workers  which  the  President  requested 
when  he  signed  the  bill  authorizing  the 
recruitment  of  Mexican  farm  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoBu, 
as  follows: 

Wetback  Craas  Sought  bt  TncMAif — Pkesi- 
DENT  Asks  Baoao  Pbogsam  To  Contsol 
MEXICAN  Labo«  and  Imfsovx  Pakm  Condi- 
tions 

(By  Louis  Stark) 
WashinctoV,  July  13.— President  Truman 
proposed  today  that  Congress  jHXJvlde  a  com- 
prehensi\e  program  to  improve   the  lot  of 
migratory  farm  workers 

Mr  Truman  signed  yesterday  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  recruitment  of  Mexican  farm 
workers  after  congressional  leaders  had  as- 
sured him  that  further  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations would  follow.  Mr.  Tnmian 
urged  this  program  In  a  special  message  to- 
day: 

1.  A  law  to  punish  those  who  may  harbor 
or  conceal  wetbacks  (Mexican  farm  lab<wers 
who  wade  oi-  swim  the  Rio  Grande) . 

•J.  A  law  to  permit  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  inspect  without  a 
warrant  places  of  employment  where  they 
h.ive  reason  to  believe  Illegal  immigrants  are 
working  or  quartered. 

Soon  after  the  E^resldent's  message  had 
been  read.  Representative  Kmajtcei,  Ckllir, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  announced  thai  he 
would  offer  a  hill  to  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent s  propoetals. 

It  will  seek  a  fine  cf  tl.OOO  or  a  year  In 
Jail  or  both  for  transporting  aliens  Into  the 
United  States  illegally,  for  concealing  or  har- 
boring them  t>r  knowlng>y  offering  them  em- 
ployment. 

The  bill  also  would  authortae  Ucail);ratloii 
oflJcers  to  enter  any  private  property,  other 
than  a  dwelling,  where  the  oOcer  has  r^^on 
to  believe  an  aUen  Illegally  In  this  country 
ooay  b«  found. 


Tbe  President  also  suggested  a  supple- 
mental approprlaUon  enabling  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturallastlon  Serrlce  to  ex- 
pand Its  enforcement  personnel  as  well  as 
immediate  congressional  action  to  vote  more 
funds  for  the  Firm  Placement  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

H.  L.  MltcheU.  president  of  the  Natloaal 
Parm  Labor  Union.  APL.  said  today  that 
unless  the  Preside  it  sees  to  It  that  the  La- 
bor Department  carries  out  lU  responsibili- 
ties regarding  the  farm-labor  program  bet- 
ter than  in  the  past,  Increased  appropria- 
tions for  the  Farm  Placement  Service  wiU 
mean  little  to  the  American  farmer. 

"The  present  Farm  Placement  Service-  Is 
grower-dominated  and  spends  98  jjercent  of 
Its  efforts  In  working  out  plans  to  import 
cheap  foreign  labor  for  exploitation  by  in- 
dustrlallied  farm  enterprises."  he  declan.Hl. 

These  proposals,  the  President  told  C:on- 
gress.  would  not  take  care  of  ail  problems 
affectUig  migratory  farm  labor  He  pointed 
out  that  tbe  President's  Commission  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  recently  had  stibmltted  a  very 
useful  and  conijtructlve  document  that 
called  for  many  additional  changes  in  han- 
dling migratory  labor. 

Indicating  his  desire  to  see  other  recom- 
mendations by  his  Commission  adopted,  the 
President  promised  to  submit  additional 
suggestions  to  Congress  for  Improvement  in 
the  working  conditions  and  living  standards 
of  migrant  workers. 

The  new  law  acareely  touches  the  problem 
of  the  wetback,  he  said.  Last  year.  500.000 
of  these  Ulegal  Immigrants  were  returned 
to  Mexico,  he  declared,  and  300.000  the  year 
before. 

The  presence  of  these  Illegal  workers,  ac- 
cording to  the  message,  had  depressed  seri- 
ously wages  and  working  conditions  m  the 
Southwest.  Use  of  these  Illegal  employees 
has  affected  legal  contract  workers  from 
Mexico,  as  well  as  American  farm  workers, 
the  President  pointed  out. 

Safeguards  provided  in  the  law  have  lit- 
tle meaning,  tbe  President  noted,  if  illegal 
Immigration  continued  and  If  these  employ- 
ees were  used  by  American  employers  to  take 
the  place  of  other  workers. 

Therefore,  he  declared,  lUegal  Immigra- 
tion must  be  Kt<^ped  and  tlie  use  of  our  do- 
mestic labor  force  must  be  Improved. 

In  advocating  the  puulshment  of  anyone 
harboring  or  concealing  aliens,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  there  was  such  a  law  on 
the  statute  books,  but  that  it  was  not  en- 
forceable because  penalties  were  not  pro- 
vided. To  discourage  the  smuggling  of 
aliens,  he  proposed  that  existing  laws  be 
strengthened . 

The  President  was  not  satisfied  merely 
with  stopping  Illegal  Immigration,  but  also 
insisted  that  we  must  improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  OUT  own  citizens  in  the  farm  labor 
force. 

As  a  flrst  step  toward  this  end  he  asked 
that  the  Labor  Department  s  machinery  for 
ascertaining  labor-market  needs  be  surveyed 
to  find  how  many  contract  workers  to  bring 
acroAs  the  borders. 


JaiMmg  af  Oatis   Proves   Disregard   for 
Frce^aai  of  Press  UB4cr  Soriet  Raic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  cauroKNts 

IK  THE  BOUSE  CF  HEFRESSTrrATTVES 

Thursdaw.  July  13.  19S1 

Mr.  HILLINGS.    Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  vish  to 


place  In  the  Riscoaa  two  newspaper  ar- 
ticles which  compure  the  conditions 
under  which  agents  of  Uie  Soviet  Union 
gather  news  in  the  Umted  States  and 
representatives  of  our  free  press  at- 
tempt  to  gather  news  behind  Uie  Iron 
curtain.  These  articles  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  Friday  July 
20.1951. 

The  summary  action  of  the  Commu- 
nist rulers  of  Czechoslovakia  In  jallins 
the  American  new^spaperman.  Mr.  Oatl5, 
is  further  proof  that  under  the  Com- 
munist regime  there  is  no  freedom  of  the 
press; 

govirrs  Peoobov  Roams  Capttoi.  ako  White 
House 

(By  Andrew  Tully) 

Mikhail  Fedorov  U  a  chubby  lltUe  man 
wl';h  wavy  brown  hair  and  baggy  uousen 
who  lives  in  fa&hionable  Quebec  Place  hert 
and  la  seen  often  at  the  White  House  anc. 
State   Department. 

So  what,  you  say? 

So  this:  MlkhaU  Fedorov  li  a  Russun  who 
bosses  the  official  Soviet  news  agency.  Tass. 
And  while  AP  Correspondent  Bill  Oatls 
languishes  In  a  Czech  Jail  as  a  "spy."  Mik- 
hail Fedorov  moves  freely  about  ofRcial 
Waahington,  enjoying  the  same  special  privi- 
leges granted  American  reporters. 

ACCOMPA.VIZ8     TatJMAN 

Mike  Fedorov  attends  all  President  Tru- 
man's press  conferences.  Like  tii«  other  re- 
porters, be  can  accompany  the  President  on 
tripe  so  long  as  Tass  pays  his  expenses. 

Mike  Fedorov  is  one  of  fl*e  reporuirs  In 
Washington  representing  Tmas  or  the  Ocm- 
munlst  Dally  Worker,  of  New  Yorfc.  The 
others  are  all  Anaerlcans — or,  rather  they 
are  citizens  of  tlve  Umted  Rutes. 

In  New  York,  headquarters  for  the  United 
Nations  and  thus  Moscowi  principal  pirops- 
ganda  outlet  in  the  west,  the  roster  of  So- 
viet-employed rewamen  Is  even  larger. 
Tass  has  15,  including  9  American  citlKens; 
and  the  Moscow  newspaper,  Prarda,  and 
Bometbing  called  the  All-Unlon  Radio  Com- 
mittee each  tuu  1.  both  SusKlana. 

Second  'n  command  to  Mike  Fedorov  In 
the  Tass  hureau  here  is  Larry  Todd,  a  slim, 
plnk-compleiloned  man.  Mr.  Todd  was 
head  of  the  bureau  far  many  years  until  his 
bosses  In  Moscow  suddenly  sent  Mr.  Fedorov 
over  here  a  few  years  ago  to  supplant  him. 

I'KSK    AT    8TATZ    DETACTMXIIT 

The  other  two  Tass  btireau  members  are 
Jean  Montgomery  and  Eupbemia  K  Virden. 
CompleUng  the  Washington  roll  Is  the  IMily 
Worker's  correspondent,  Rob  F.  Hall,  a  bulky, 
amiable,  pl^ie-smoklng  man. 

Mr  Todd  is  Tass'  State  Department  report- 
er, and  has  a  special  cubicle  in  the  depart- 
ment's spaciou.^  press  room,  complete  wlih 
desk,  typewriter,  and  telephone  se.-Tlee.  Mias 
Montgomery  is  assigned  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
Miss  Vtrden  handle*  assorted  assignment*. 
Mr.  Hall  covers  a  littie  bit  of  cvcrythliig  for 
the  Dally  Worker,  in  addition  to  »-rltlng  a 
dally  Washington  column. 

There  is  no  ban  on  where  these  people  may 
go  In  search  of  news.  They  are  not  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  Pentagon's  daily  military 
briefings  on  the  situation  in  Korea,  althotigh 
to  date  no  Tass  or  Daily  Worker  correspond- 
ent lias  app«SLr«d  at  one  of  them. 

nuc  amovsB  mtm 

Miss  Montgomery  did  attend  Gen.  Dwlght 
D  Blse&hower's  press  conference  pmt  befcTe 
he  left  on  his  fim  look-as*  tour  of  Eurofic. 
When  she  asked  to  be  aUo««d  to  be  present. 
Defense  Department  press  ofllciato  checked  to 
■ee  if  tt  was  O.  K.  Tbe  military  was  opposed, 
but  the  White  House,  ^atr  Deponnent,  sa4 
General  Ike  hlmarlf  aU  injtotetf  th*  bs 
mitlcd  to  attcciL 
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or  asona.  tmo  teotbt  tb»  full  trma- 
lof  tteSBAtt  bnJrtii^oD  Um  diaeliari* 
«(  Ctan.  Oa«wlM  MaeArJiur  durtac  which 
mmxiy  atOttarf  Mcrcta  cam*  cut. 

dOVtH    UKXICh.    that    tiM    pTM- 

TCptaMntAUtea  o(  mtamational 
put  United  SutM  oflcUli  at  » 
tlU*  «u  tBopbaaiatd  a  couple 
of  y«an  ivo  «bn>  8tn«tiir  Basnt  McMAjtoj*. 
DMDoetmt  of  Oonn«ctlcu-:.  chAirman  of  th« 
fotBt  oiMfnaiioaal  Oommittat  on  Atomic 
Buu^j,  «»■  b«Tl]i(  ft  press  conference. 

Suddanly  Mr.  MrMtm^w  bnake  off  the  pre&a 
conXtrmao*^  Be  ispUliieC.  "I  cent  *a;  &ny- 
thlBf  0iar«  wfth  that  rrsreecntaclvc  of  the 
at."  Be  wiki  reifemng  to  Jc&q 
rttttoc    uitobtrusl^rely     m     a 


icxMOB  XMCoirvniTnecxs 
At  the  White  Houee.  Preai  Secretary  Joeepb 
B.  Short,  jr..  alao  has  to  be  cautloua.  Wben- 
ewr  he  waate  to  let  the  press  kcov  that  the 
PreildeBt  ia  mating  a  trip,  but  docaut  want 
tt  aimoQaead  tmmetllatelT  for  eeciirltT  rea- 
•ODs,  he  baa  to  call  the  White  Bouae  corpe  tn 
one  D7  one:  tt  be  called  a  press  ccmterence 
Moaeow  would  fet  all  the  dope  within  an 
hour 

But  tbaae  are  mtiKir  IncocTenlencea  for 
ihmm  a^nte  oi  Oomimmlat  Rueeia.  True,  they 
reaank  tItHii  bacauee  tt  u  their  )oh  to  obtain 
aa  maelk  bofanBatkm  as  poasibie.  But  Bill 
Oaiia,  fnrni  hla  Ckach  oeU.  wotUd  tell  them 
tlMf  wan  inaity  liauky. 


8rrs  Lccxxa  m   a  Piaciti 
Puanif 

(By  Kermlt  McTarlaod) 

rcportera    fraaa    Oomuiunlst 

la  Bort^  may  roam  Waahlngton. 

Tofk  aad  otbar  United  Scatea  polnu  at 

Win. 

BBt  thata  an  no  Amerlea'i  reporters  roam- 
tnf  OoBauBilBt  Cmicbamkurmkiik. 

la  OBl|!  one  American  reportar  tn 
~  1%  la  priaoa. 
Tba  raak  attber  ha?a  bean  klekad  out  or 
baat  it  IB  tliM  to  aaeapa  tba  fate  of  WlUlaxa 
B.  Ortla.  tka  allies,  ahj  AaocUtad  Praas  r«- 
portar  wko  gat  It  yaan  after  a  rtioad-tip 
trial  IB  wtalA  ha  was  eharsad  with  aprtsf. 


Bchmidt  of  the  New  York 
Mt  Prafva  tn  liar,  last  year.  ]vwt  be- 
fora  Mr.  Oatls  want  there.  He  bad  been 
ttppatf  oB  ba  was  about  to  be  arrestee]  and 
hla  name  had  been  booked  up  to  •<>-<-» Ue<l 
aapioraga  actntles  in  trials  Inflicted  on  somr 
unfonunate  Ciecha 

After  Mr.  Oatla'  arreat  la«t  April  t.-;*' 
United  Press  ordered  it*  Pratfvie  corrr'^pond- 
ant,  lt\iraell  Jonea.  to  Frankfort.  Ckrm  mv 
Mr.  Jones  thought  he  waa  comlntt  out  f  rr  i 
days  conference,  tut  hl«  fm plovers  Uild  him 
to  Btsy  out. 

roafTtD   tMB*&'ST   err 
*      I.    Ooidberg.    chief    of    the    A.«s  <;af"I 
Press  bureau   In   Pra.me   whfa   the   C'  mnm- 

nlats  took  over.  ie:t  there  2  years  .i,ju  i  :.  h 
routine  transfer,  But  In  the  Oailn  t.  ml,  iie 
was  picture*!  na  htixd  o'  ah  esplntiju;*  riti(C, 

The  Comni'iiniAU  dldn  t  .su:p  at  ejectwit; 
newsmen 

They  forced  the  Amerii  aa  Embassy  i:i 
Prague  to  cut  lu  stall,  flrst  by  two-T.hircl.<i, 
later  to  13  perscn.s  .Knd  tJiey  cio,sed  Uiuted 
States  free  Ubrarlei  jn  Pra^iit?  und  JrHtUlava. 
arresting  and  cunvtc".in.i;  f-ur  of  the  Czecn 
employees  for  e*p;.-r.a;e. 

ALL    RILKiLS     CIN^OSra 

He  saw  all  he  did  whs  f;->;;cw  his  routine 
duties  In  supplying  Ir.fnrmasion  and  :;ei\* 
about  Airserlca  Actually,  all  the  rc!i?H.srs 
dlstr  billed  by  Mr  Kolarek  bed  t)eer.  cen- 
sored by  Cs«?<:-h  •.■fflcials. 

The  newsmen  wh  >  were  luclry  (»ncu.;h 
merely  to  b<?  eipelled  were  accused  of  ur. - 
objective  reporting.  The  facta  are  the  Cz  h 
Communists  Impcwed  such  severe  restric- 
tlrns  on  tmperiaUst  newsmen  that  u  ■«• « 
practically  Impossible  to  learn  anything  - 
or  use  It  if  they  did. 

SXLDOM     AT    CONrKEINCIS 

Joseph  C.  KoJarek,  the  Information  officer 
at  the  American  Bmbassy,  waa  given  3  d.iys 
to  get  out  of  Czechoslovakia.     He  got 

Mr.  Kolarek.  now  in  a  state  Departmer: 
oOce  here,  was  accused  of  a  slanderous  x:.im- 
pa^n  agaliut  Caecboalovakla. 

They  seldom  were  permuted  at  offlctal 
press  conferences  and  ultimately  their  only 
scurces  of  Information  were  the  ofScial  news 
agency  and  the  Communist  radio. 

Sine*  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  UP.  left  Prague. 
thora  ar«  only  six  American  newsmen  left 
anjwbera  bahlnd  the  Iron  curtain — covering 
an  araa  of  70.000.000  persona.  And  one  of 
tham  raprasents  the  Communist  Dally 
Workar  In  Mew  York. 

AU  of  tham  are  In  Moacow^and  you  know 
how  much  raal  news  t  ey  can  gather  there 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IB  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  July  20,  1951 

Mr.  BRICXER  Mr.  Prosideiit.  I  ask 
mawlBiou*  oonsent  that  there  be  print- 
ed fn  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "£urpl\ia  Heads."  pub- 
lished in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  of  July 
18.  1991.  dealing  with  the  actiyities  of 
the  FMeral  OoTenunent  in  the  attempt 
to  toka  inflation  out  of  the  building  in- 
dattry. 

Tbm  baiaB  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WM  orderad  to  be  printed  la  the  Rscoro. 
•etoSknn: 


Oofanuneat  Maty  has  haaa 
qutta  a  (aw  fyrattoos  to  take 
out  of  tlia  building  industry. 


II  p .    • 

J.. 


It  has  used  tlghtar  mortgaga  ragulattona. 
aIlr)cattou  of  building  matarUla,  and  what 
are  In  effect  llcanalng  arrangemanta  to  r«- 
ktrlct  certain  types  of  building — all  (or  tha 
annoimced  purpoaa  of  reducing  the  de- 
mand, and  hence  the  price  presaure,  on 
building  materials  and  skilled  labor. 

But  surprisingly — well,  perhaps  not  so 
nurprutngly  at  that — the  Oovernment  hasn't 
1  i:«'  anything  to  check  the  moat  fertile 
tiurce  of  Inflation  In  tha  building  Indus- 
trv  (I  ivernment  building.  On  the  con- 
trarv  the  construction  programs  of  the 
O  vfrnment  which  are  under  Government 
*P  t:»'<rfihlp  seem  to  be  boonvlng  along  at  an 
Ui'-f  <s?d  pace 

Tlie  Rltuatlon  In  Los  Angeles,  as  reported 
bv  'ur  Mr  Rees.  Is  an  extreme  case,  but  not 
«  iHique  one  There  a  tlll.OOO.CXX)  jubllc 
h  <;i.*!r.(?  project  la  under  way  which  with 
older  project*  will  provide  a  Government 
!.  n.i'  .'  r  nearly  1  In  every  20  Lew  Angdenos. 
Y  u  ;!.;:!::  think  from  this  that  huusli  «  was 
■■  i:i  Lvj.=;  Angeles  It  Isn't.  Vacincies 
:  .  ;:■■  'te  ciwflUngs  there  are  the  h'.i;hest 
•i:;c  th'rtles-  A  recent  Rurvey  >1.:'-Apd. 
-  '.Ther  things,  2,000  apartments  rent- 
r  ies-s  than  t40  a  month — and  vj<ra:.t. 

.\  :  '■■^  th*»  cuuntry,  private  h^u-sui.  r.j'.\- 
-•.■.;'!  n  decUned  7  jjercent  b^^tweei  M.iy 
and  June  But  did  total  housing  cunstruc- 
tlon  dcilne  so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  buildUii?  materlils*  Not  at  all',  More 
than  42  OCO  public  housing  units  were 
:  i  -•  '.r<;  In  Gcvernment-spoasored  pr  'jer-.s. 
t;;.-  :;,f  ms  th'it  total  housing  con.str'irti(;a 
1-  ..  -r-d  -from  87.000  units  in  May  t<  141.- 
..V ,0  -.ji-Ais  In  June. 

;^  i  we  have  the  Government's  regi...latlon 
X  ;u  curtail  the  credit  to  private  iome- 
i^  ;.  ders  And  we  have  Government  spon- 
s  red  projevts.  like  the  Lfjs  Angelei  one. 
creating  millions  in  new  credit  by  Iwuing 
b>  ;,ds  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Trea.-iury 

V>t^  have  a  tight  matertals-allocatlo  i  pro- 
gram r.u  insure  that  needed  materials  ao  into 
defpnse  work  at  the  expense  of  the  :»ome- 
bullder  and  the  private  apartment  bilider. 
And  we  have  the  Government,  all  ov.-r  the 
country  ct^mpetlng  vigorously  for  the 
scarce  materials  to  build  Government 
apartments.  To  build  them,  incidentally, 
where  theie  la  already  surplus  housln?. 

One  local  realtor  remarked.  "We  need 
public  housing  In  Los  Angeles  like  w«  need 
a  hole  in  the  head."  Well,  looking  m  the 
Government  s  crlss-crosaed  antl-lniatlon 
program  In  the  building  Indiistry.  It  itrlkea 
us  that  there's  a  surplus  oX  heads  o.'  that 
mod.l. 


Propafanda  Trial  of  AreUmkop  Sttpiaac 
Was  EaibaTrassiif  MisUkc  for  llto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKB 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iLUMoia 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rao»o.  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"Embarrassing  Mistake."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Eaat  St.  Louis  (111.)  Jour- 
nal of  July  16.  1951 : 

In  his  swing  away  from  the  Stalinist  pat- 
tern of  communism  toward  a  gorermiient  a 
Uttle  mora  compattbta  with  the  demtcratlfl 
West,  whara  hla  baat  hopa  of  surrlTsl  now 
rcsu.  Marshal  Tito  haa  baan  trying  to  undo 
some  of  the  political  mistakes  of  rac«it  yaan. 

One  of  theoe  mistakes  was  the  props  nu&da 
trial  of  Archibiahop  Joaaph  Steplnac     Tha 
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Catholic  prelate  was  sentenced  in  IM4  to 
10  years  in  prison  for  alleged  coUaboratlon 
with  the  enemy,  and  subversive  activities. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  efforts  to  undermine 

organized  religion  among  the  satellite  nations 
and  followed  a  familiar  Soviet  pattern. 

That  the  archbishop  i»  now  an  embarras- 
stng  prl-soner  has  been  made  apparent  by 
the  attempts  of  the  Yuijoaiav  Government 
to  free  hlrn  without  repudiating  the  evidence 
1;  once  manufactured 

He  WHS  oflered  his.  freedom  If  he  would 
Icfr.  e  the  Ciuntry  Immediately.  The  arch- 
bt.'--hi'}.'  repil«'<l  that  !eavi-;t  the  country  was 
a  iiKitter  to  he  decided  by  hlis  ecclesia»'lcai 
supcrl'ir.  Poi->e  Plu.-;  XIII 

So  The  Yugoslavs  next  made  their  offer  lo 
Tl.e  Vaci'^an  And  the  Vatic:in  ha*  replied 
t,nat  v.h'.ie  it  would  verv  mi.ch  like  to  see 
the  archbi.shop  freed,  Ai  hhishop  Stepliiac 
Wishes  to  rerniiiii  near  hi*  (>4ithfui,  aiid  .so 
t!:e   Vatican   wl'.l   respect    his   wishes    m    the 

Aiiti  Si  I  the  archbishop  remains  tn  prlstm. 
ail  ::irreas!tif?ly  strong  synib^n  of  faith  m 
God  and  mankind  It  muat  indeed  be 
difficult  f-jr  Marshal  Tito  to  retrace  ;he  p«th 
he  otice  enib.drised  on  If  his  res{enerati>in  is 
to  be  suicere.  U  will  hi\f  to  be  complete. 


Power  Payoff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OEICON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr.  ANGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur.der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  July 

17.  1951: 

Power  Patoft 

As  u>ual  the  United  States  Senate  Is 
showing  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  need  for  western  {xiwer  and  reclamation 
than  is  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  House  Appropriations  Committee 
threatened  to  wreck  the  Pacific  Northwesfs 
power  development  program  by  slashing 
|60.100,COO  from   1952   budget   requests. 

It  voted  to  cut  the  appropriation  for  Mc- 
Nary  D;  m  (key  to  the  current  Columbia 
Basin  program)  by  $6,900,000.  It  disallowed 
the  $10,000,000  sought  for  continuing  the 
Albenl  Palls  project,  it  cut  Detroit  Dam  $2  - 
000.000  and  Hungry  Horse  Dam  tl.OOO .000.  It 
threw  out  completely  appropriations  sought 
to  start  rhe  Dalles  Dam  on  the  Coltunbia, 
Ice  Hartxar  on  the  lower  Snake  and  Hells  Can- 
yon on  the  upper  Snake. 

Th?  House  committee  also  slashed  deeply 
Into  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
request  for  funds  for  tnuismlsslon  lines  and 
substations,  maintenance  and  operation.  It 
cut  $7,000,000  from  the  construction  budget 
and  recommended  a  10-percent,  acroas-the- 
board  reduction  in  personnel. 

The  Senate  ApprojH'iations  Committee 
subsequently  restored  $5,000,000  to  the  BPA 
construction  budget  and  voted  to  limit  tha 
personnel  cut  to  administrative  personneL 
And  the  Senate  itself  voted  57  to  19  against 
cutting  $16,000,000  from  going  reclamation 
projects. 

All  power  Intereets  of  the  Pacific  N<»lh- 
west.  public  and  private,  have  united  In  re- 
questing ttM  Senate  Apprc^irlatlon  Commit- 
tee to  restore  Hotue  cuts  for  licNary.  Albeni 
Falls,  Ice  Harbor.  The  Dalles,  and  tha  Deztar 
re-regulating  dam  at  Lookout  Point. 

The  Cclimibta  basin  Interagency  oommlt- 
t*e.  composed  of  Pacific  Northwest  repre- 


•antatlvaa  of  PMeral  ageneias  and  Bute  gov- 
arnmanta.  has  raqticvted  the  defense  mobtll- 
xatlon  board  to  Intercede  with  ttie  Senate 
committee  m  behalf  of  the  same  projects. 

Five  of  tha  pacific  Northwest  s  an  Sena- 
tors, Senator  Coaooi*  being  tbe  only  excep- 
tion, voted  In  favor  of  starting  new  projects 
In  eight  States. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Pacific  Nonhwe«t 
i»ubUc  Power  bullelin.  cuts  propcised  by  the 
House  committee  would  have  tbe  same  effect 
as  would  the  bcmbiag  of  Bcr-aevtile  dam. 
They  would  reduce  aluminum  prcxluction  by 
100,<XMJ  tons  a  year  and  tbey  w-auld  continue 
the  Pacific  North".vKfs  prtwer  shortage  m- 
de-lnttely. 

Only  excuse  gsver,  by  the  H')use  committee 
for  its  devastating  cuts  wa^  an  ur.williniTriess 
to  appropriate  any  fur.ds  for  new  pr..'jectji 
and  the  opp<:>K!tion  f:f  the  ft.sh  intereft:-. 

We  submit  that  this  13  false  ec  :::.C'iny  and 
faulty  rea»jnuig 

The  Pacific  Northwest  l.s  dAiieer^usiy  t..h'.rt 
cf  p.)wer 

This  places  severe  res'nctlor.,s  or.  Indus- 
trial  development  ar.d  war  cc-naf-cted  Inrt.is- 
trles  5uch  as  the  IiJht  meta:  nnd  heavy 
cr.emical,  shipbuilding,  and  a-. latior:  indus- 
tries 

-And  Increasingly  heavy  and  imperative 
power  demands  are  being  madt  by  the  H^n- 
ford  plutoniiun  plant 

The  power  projects  at  issue  are  self  liqui- 
dating. The  region's  Federal  power  system 
has  already  returned  more  than  $224. COO, -COD 
to  the  United  States  Treasu.n.-,  mak...ng  pos- 
sible a  net  proflt  of  $68  OOCCKX) 

In  short.  Uncle  Sam's  Investment  In  Co- 
lumbia basin  power  development  has  proved 
sound. 

It  should  be  continued  on  a  systematic, 
busineas-Iike  basis. 


Hold  tbe  Line— Real  £$Ute  Mu  Pieids  a 
Sapport  of  Defease  Pi-odoctioB  Act 


2XTENSIO  i  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  n.Mi«oi8 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSE?fTATTVlS 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herewith  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  real-estate  broker  in  my  district  who 
expresses  his  feelings  on  the  Defense 
Production  Act  I  feel  that  every  citizen 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  couniry 
should  read  the  fine  thoughts  of  my  con- 
stituent.   Tlie  letter  follows : 

Congressman  Melvin  Pucz. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deam.  Mel:  I  am  much  concerned  by  the 
tremendous  effort  being  made  by  many  busl- 
neas.  industrial,  and  farm  groups  to  block 
contlnuatlcm  ot  an  effective  contrt^  bill  to 
prevent  ftnther  inflation.  Although  the 
present  control  legislation  hurts  "business 
as  usual."  I  am  convinced  that  positive  con- 
trols are  ncceasary  and  that  volimtary  plans 
are  no  good  whatsoever.  I  know  that  tha 
general  publk:  in  this  area  is  in  accord  with 
tbe  thinking  of  Charles  EL  WL'taon  and  Krle 
Johnston  on  this  matter  of  controls  and 
InflatlOD. 

Being  tn  tha  raal-aatate  bualncaa  In  a 
heavy  tndnctrial  uaa.  I  know  that  many  In- 
dustrial viorken  in  naad  of  htanew  arc  suf- 
fering coastdcrabla  hardship  imd«r  regula- 
tion X.    OC  ooursa,  this  situation  has  ad- 


versely affected  our  bualnaaa  and  the  oon- 
•tnxtion  of  necessary  hoiiaing.  but  regard- 
leas  trf  the  peraonal  sacrifice,  we  should  bt^id 
the  price  line  and  ilo  the  )ob  needed  for  de- 
fense preparednen.  It  is  folly  to  undcreidl- 
mate  ".he  consuntly  worsening  tntenuiUonal 
situation 

I  hope  that  my  4«  montiui'  acuve  duly 
during  World  War  II  and  fuboequent  66 
montiis  Orga!ii/ed  Reserve  ntjuiis  proves  not 
10  have  been  m  vain.  It  »  time  lor  stales- 
manlike  action  in  Congress;  let*  bold  the 
line  and  htar  prepared  If  we  ne«d  more 
ta,ses  to  pay  ;is  we  go,  let's  raise  more  taxes 
With  best  personal  regards.  1  am 
Resp^ctfusiy  yours. 


Elkkal  Standards  ia  tbe  Govenuneat 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    srw    VOEK 

IN*    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  July  20.  19U 

Mr  LEHMAN  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
uiianlmou*  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
and  siimulating  statement  on  ethical 
standards  in  the  Government  service, 
presented  before  the  speci.^)  subi;om- 
miitee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
We'iare  Committee,  considering  this 
subject.  b.v  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen, 
former  counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  AS  follows; 
Statkmint  or  Ma    BmiAStiir  V.  Cokth  on 

Ethical   Sta.vdj^xm    n<r    ths   Oovxairianrr 

Seevice,   Befobe   the   Sematb   LA»oa   8uii- 

coMafnTn  ow  SsNkn  Cowcraatirr  Rsto- 

LOTioji  21.  Jtn-v  3.  1»S1 

I  am  glad  to  appear  bfjforc  the  committee 
on  Its  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
maintenance  of  ethical  standartls  In  the 
Oorernment  service.  While  not  now  In  the 
Government  service,  I  tiave  served  tn  Oor- 
ernment  in  various  capacities  for  more  than 
15  years. 

Whavever  diSerences  tha«  may  t)c  as  to 
the  proper  activities  of  a  modern  state,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  should  lie  general  agieement 
that  a  highly  trained,  competent,  and  trust- 
worthy Govemment  service  Is  a  wcU-nlgh 
indispensable  adjunct  of  effective,  demo- 
cratic government  in  our  time. 

Miiral  standards  tn  Government  inevitably 
reflect  the  moral  standards  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  as  Government  scrvlca  tn  the 
higher  and  more  Importaot  echsions  lovi^vaa 
the  exercise  of  a  public  trust,  it  Is  important 
that  the  moral  standards  to  such  echelons 
should  reflect  the  highest  and  not  the  loweat 
stemdards  of  tbe  eommtmity. 

I  think  on  the  whole  moral  standards  in 
Govemment  ■errlce  do  oompara  quits  favor- 
ably, as  tbey  should  for  tha  remaons  Z  bava 
stated,  with  moral  standaids  oulstda  of  Gov- 
ammeot. 

But  nonethelaaa  tha  matntananea  of  high 
athical  standards  la  Oovcrmmant  Is  too  tas- 
portant  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Wa  i 
eooaUntly  be  on  guard  agalitat  tba 
at  standards  in  Oovemraant  by  nmaam  of 
public  nagiact.  complalaaoca. 
and  at  ttmas  hostility. 
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thouflit  tbak 

«bo  do  Bot  pat  tbBk' 


on  tb« 
It  MTTwits  u*  ao 
todlacHaitat*  OMllgaUiff  and 
«i«a«  «f  OoMnuDcnt  aervuits. 

Otaotol*  Mitf  iMiiltfcwiwii  BOtlofu  of  what 
th«  Orwimwnt  serrlcc  really  U.  itlll  color 
too  auMft  «  our  ^ubUc  thlnklnc  aboat  the 
QmmnamM  —  ik«.  Tlw  oid  notkn  ttui 
•ta-Tivn  to  KaM  actant  that  GoTcroment 
Joba  ara  aaay  Jotm  obuOncd  Uirough  pohtlral 
fa«arttlHB  toy  tboaa  wbo  cannot  make  the 
gracte  «MMM»  Oovcnnnaat.  TtM  tMitloa  still 
aunlf<a  to  aom*  extent  that  OcTerrtment 
acrraata  ara  buraaucratc  deUgbttng  In  the 
proMHsllBe  ct  red  tapa  and  obatroctlng 
azMf  not  teetlftattnc  ttoa  operatlonx  of  Oot- 


to  ttaaa  old  oottana  thait  OovamBMnt 
ara  pnwbtoJly  laJiy.  atapidly  vood- 
pateflflly  taeSclm-t  haa  been  added 
Dotloa  tbat  Oovemment 
laay.  atupM.  xkb-  ta- 
to  ba  wona;  tbaj  are  ra- 
te kt  I  waVw  or  punfttra  In  tbetr 
of  law  adBalBMratloD   and  enXoree- 


WhUaor 


thara  are  great  dUtaeaeea 

t  aereanta  aa  there  ara 

frot^  at  oar  paopla.  nooe- 

hard- 

ttWBB  are 

or  awapttem- 

,  aMUty.  axA  deroUon.    I 

tlj  apaaHTu  vlth  a  larga 

wbo  wai  tado^lBc  tn  aonaa  of 

Oo  vu  11- 

I  took  aooae  MtMactkm 

•Ma  to  point  out  to  htm  tbat  two 

ootf  a  few 
wtuamA  m  arcb  Oovem- 


IB  Ita  poMihli  ef- 

IB  tba  notion  tbat 

wpinltfid  tbat  diakqraity 

ara  rampant  la  tba  Go*am> 

X  aia  ^mtgif  coortaoad  tbat 

tMit  Ql  tba  black 

dtSevttand  nor. 

ite  ^Ktla 

to  renew  tba  qualUkatksa 

POBI- 

tber< 


or  tba  pobBs  aamea  aad  tba  aafety  ot  tba 
BipaMIe  ara  tbraateaad.  Wbare  aboaes  eilct 
la  Iba  paMjc  bim  iluu  tbejr  moat  ba  eliminated. 
bat  tba  ailmlnattoo  of  abuaaa  muet  and  can 
be  aw— pltabed  wltbout  deatrortng  the  mo- 
rale and  ▼ltaltt7  at  the  public  ■errice. 

X  aball  now  attaoipt  to  offer  a  few  suggee- 
ttona  to  anlst  to  maintaining  and  improving 
tba  ataadanli  of  Oovemment  eerrlce. 

(a)  A  Public  Serrtce  Council;  I  would  pro- 
pnee  tbe  creation  of  a  Public  Service  Counrll 
to  guard  tbe  integrity  of  the  public  service 
trrm   threata  from   within   or   without    the 


I  tblnk  atich  a  council  should  be  comvo*«l 
of  retired  public  nervmnts  with  long  and  dls- 
tUagmabed  records  In  the  executive.  Judicial. 
or  legUtUtlve  branch  of  Govemmert  It 
ahoutd  be  compoaed  of  men  Uke  Judge 
L<eamed  Hand.  Admiral  Nlmltx.  Ambaxcadnr 
Grew,  former  Cons^ressman  James  Wads- 
worth,  and  former  Sccre:-ary  Heroid  Icke«. 

I  would  not  burden  or  Involve  the  Coun- 
cil tn  Individual  disciplinary  proceed Utj^  I 
would  authorize  the  Council  to  look  Into 
rttuatlons  which  affect  the  niAlntenance  Jt 
atandarda  within  the  Government  irervice 
and  have  the  Council  issue  fn  m  time  to  time 
reports  upon  how  surh  situations  should  be 
dealt  with.  I  should  thlni  that  such  reports 
dealing  with  live  situatlona  would  be  more 
helpful  than  a  'ilngle  code  of  roles  of  con- 
duct wfcleii  gives  rise  to  question*  as  to  t.tie 
apptlcahiUty  of  the  rules  to  particular 
altuatlona. 

I  ahould  hope  that  one  of  the  situations 
which  the  Council  woiild  reveal  and  repcrt 
on  would  be  the  operationfi  of  the  loyalty 
and  security  programs  and  their  effect*  on 
tbe  Government  aervicii. 

I  should  think  the-  Council  should  have  a 
small  but  hiflUy  competent  stuS  Inasmuch 
as  experience  indicatea  tJiat  most  conimiA- 
Blons  lose  some  of  their  vigor  with  tne  :at  se 
of  time  I  should  like  to  see  as  an  experl- 
Ment  tbe  whole  membership  of  the  Council 
and  Ita  stall  changed  every  year  or  two. 

In  order  that  the  Council's  work  should 
not  be  considered  as  dlre<rted  solely  at  the 
elimination  of  abusea  in  a  negative  way  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Council  authorized  to 
issue  a  limited  number  of  degrees  or  cita- 
tions for  Ioag-«ustalned  and  truly  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  public  service  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty. 

(b)  Tbe  eetabllahment  d  permanent 
und-ST  secretaryahlpa  for  career  public  serv- 
auta:  I  would  alao  tuggeet  that  there  should 
be  eatabtlabed  in  the  various  departments 
and  acenelea  a  permanent  under  secretary- 
ablp  to  be  held  by  a  career  public  servant. 
Socb  poaltlon  ahould  carry  great  standing 
and  praatlge  and  be  suitably  remunerated 

I  do  not  think  it  la  a  good  practice  for  a 
paraaaaeot  public  servant  to  look  forward  tn 
tbe  boidlBg  of  a  political  oHlce  in  hU  depart- 
laent  cr  agency  aa  the  crowning  event  of  hia 
career.  But  tbe  blgheat  permanent  poaltlon 
in  a  department  or  agency  should  be  regard- 
ed aa  a  position  not  Inferior  la  prestige  and 
rennmeratkm  to  a  Cabinet  poattton  While 
I  would  avoid  making  any  hard  and  fast  ru>, 
I  do  not  think  aa  a  general  propoaltlon  non- 
poWttcal  career  men  shouh]  bold  political 
oAen  or  be  reaponalble  for  political  decisions. 

it  la.  I  think,  unfortuns.te  that  we  do  not 
follow  more  iloaely  the  practice  of  other  de- 
moeraetaa  tn  holding  political  oOcers  pollti- 
eaUy  raaponalMe  for  the  administration  of 
Bsnta.  Instead  of  trying  to  reach 
of  tb«B  and  make  clvO  serranta  defend 
poUtleally.  It  abould  be  the  Job 
d  tbe  polttleaJ  head  of  a  department  to  see 
tbat  tali  department  li  properly  run,  and  If 
tt  la  not.  be  abould  bear  the  blame,  not  the 
tmrmt  imb  wbo  are  auppoaed  to  br  subject 
to  hit  dbwetJoaa.  A  high-ranking  perma- 
BMrt  earacr  ettclal  dKmld  be  able  to  help  the 
tmnm  odielala  of  leaeer  rank  to  avoid  accept- 
lag  laepuaalbUtty  for  political  decisions     li 


a  career  oOelal  la  constantly  worried  ibook 
defending  pollttmlty  tbe  adrtee  be  glV'  a  bla 
superior,  bla  objeettre  and  nonpolitleal  ^xlg- 
m«nt  ta  likely  to  be  sertouriy  Impalrei! .  I'D 
tninalate  expert  advice  Into  political  ictkm 
and  into  terms  which  will  be  understoxl  by 
the  Congrees  and  tbe  public,  tbe  po  Itlcal 
oflices  In  government  abould  as  a  rule  bi  held 
by  men  with  political  ezperlenoe  and  u  nder- 
stJinding 

ici  Publicity  of  sources  of  Income  of  jnibllc 
officers  I  would  further  suggest  that  ]«ublic 
servants  should  file  with  the  head  of  their 
department  or  agency  a  statement  of  their 
income  and  the  sources  thereof.  I  siould 
ii:s.)  suggest  that  not  only  former  public 
MTvanta  but  all  those  who  receive  f«es  or 
other  (X)mperisation  for  representing  plvate 
clients  before  a  department  or  agency  should 
file  a  statement  discloelng  such  feei  and 
coiTifjeriRatlon  with  such  departmer  t  or 
aizrnry  Such  requirements  might  not  n  holly 
ei;rn:n.iic  subtle  trafflcklng  In  Influenc* .  but 
they  would  help  to  determine  to  what  extent 
p»'ople  are  paid  for  their  work  and  to  what 
exent  they  are  paid  for  ♦heir  lnfluenc< 

While  It  may  be  helpful  to  try  to  s -t  up 
B^anrtaTds  to  govern  the  conduct  of  public 
.  ervants  after  they  withdraw  from  the  pub- 
lic service  as  well  as  while  they  are  In  the 
puoiic  service,  it  Is  eiteremeiy  difflct.lt  to 
legi«:Lite  morals  and  attempts  to  do  sc  may 
be  i;i-<idvLsed. 

Public  .service  should  be  made  attri  ctlve 
a,  t  permanent  career  and  also  as  a  tem- 
pi rary  career.  But  you  do  not  make  p  ibllc 
service  attractive  as  a  permanent  or  te  npo- 
rary  caretr  if  you  make  it  too  dtlBcult  cr  a 
piiMic  servant  to  withdraw  from  the  sei  vice. 
Abie  men  and  women  want  to  retain  -ome 
freedom  of  choice.  If  a  lawyer  gives  0  or 
15  ypnrs  to  specializing  In  the  work  o:  the 
Ktderal  Communications  Commission  o  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commissi  3i  he 
W'  u!d  be  gravely  handicapped  In  reent  rrlng 
private  practice  if  he  could  take  no  cas^  in 
the  field  to  which  he  had  given  the  best 
years  of  his  life. 

Pri'.  Hte  practitioners  before  a  Govern  nent 
aitei.cy  no  less  than  public  servants  w  thin 
the  agency  acquire  special  knowledge  and 
experience  from  their  work.  But  know  edge 
and  experience  may  be  used  properly  a  Im- 
pr.;per!y.  Of  course  a  lawyer  should  not  take 
;t  particular  case  for  a  private  client  i  he 
had  worked  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
citse  for  a  private  or  a  Government  c  ieat. 
But  a  lawyer  who  has  long  and  hor  estly 
served  a  Goveri.ment  agency  may  sometimes 
h.ive  more  respect  for  the  work  of  the  a^  ency 
than  a  lawyer  who  haa  always  dealt  with 
the  agency  at  arm's  length. 

i  d )  The  elimination  of  money  as  an  1  aflu- 
ence  Ln  elections:  Senator  Bskton  hai  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  committee  t  j  the 
lavish  use  of  private  funda  in  prlmarlej  and 
elections.  In  that  connection  I  shoulc  like 
to  offer  a  concrete  proposal  which  I;  ac- 
cept etl  should.  I  think,  make  it  poaalble  for 
the  Congress  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  1'  not 
eltmlnnte  altogether  the  need  of  private 
funds  to  finance  political  campaigns. 

My  proposal  is  that  a  reascnable  aad  iqual 
amount  of  free  time  on  radio  and  television 
shcnild  be  made  available  to  all  candi  iatea 
In  Pt-deral.  State,  and  local  elections  anc  pri- 
maries. 

The  air  waves  belong  to  the  public  and 
are  not  privately  owned.  Licenses  U.  use 
the  air  waves  should  be  conditioned  oi:  the 
licensee's  undertaking  to  permit  the  fres  use 
of  his  facilities  for  reasonable  periocs  at 
election  time  by  poUtical  candldaten  or  ;helr 
chosen  spolieamen.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  exaction  of  atich  a  condition  woulil  re- 
sult In  the  surrender  of  any  valuable  rave 
lengths  by  existing  licenaees.  The  exartion 
of  »}j:ch  a  condition  from  those  seekij  g  to 
>>btjin  oT  renew  licenses  to  use  the  puolic's 
a:r  waves  seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  just, 
and  proper. 
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with  free  radio  and  telerlslon  time  avaU- 
able  to  enable  candidates  to  raaeb  and  pre- 
sent their  views  to  tbe  dectorate.  It  sbonki 
be  feasible  to  limit  rigidly  '^"'p«*g"  oon- 
trlbutlons  and  campaign  espendlturea. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  oplnkm  that  tt 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  for  the  tax- 
payer in  the  long  run  for  the  Ooremment 
to  pay  the  necessary  costs  of  election  cam- 
paigns than  to  have  thoee  costs  privately 
financed.  But  until  tbe  rise  of  the  radio 
and  television  as  a  principal  medium  of  cam- 
paigning there  were  many  practical  dllB- 
culties  in  working  out  a  feasible  scheme  to 
eliminate  the  private  financing  of  campaigns. 
But  the  availability  of  the  radio  and  the 
television  has  greatly  reduced  these  diffi- 
culties. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  all  campaign  contributions  are 
improperly  motivated.  But  when  large  stuns 
of  money  are  used  to  finance  elections  and 
the  l>etter-financed  candidates  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  rivals,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  influence  of  money  on  elections 
should  be  eliminated. 

I  remember  a  story  which  may  be  -vpocry- 
phal  which  used  to  be  told  in  the  old  days 
when  It  was  thotight  that  some  of  the  utility 
companies  had  been  active  in  raising  cam- 
paign funds.  The  story  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  gut)ematorial  candidate  had  to  de- 
cide whether  he  would  let  the  utilities  or 
the  gamblers  finance  his  campaign  and  he 
tcK)k  the  gamblers'  money  Ijecause  he 
thought  fewer  strings  were  attached  to  their 
money.  Perhaps  If  the  candidate  had  had 
the  t>eneflt  of  the  work  of  the  crime  com- 
mittee he  would  have  had  more  difflctilty  in 
making  his  choice. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  think  that  In  the  end 
in  some  uay  or  other  the  public  does  pay 
and  pays  heavily  for  the  private  money  that 
goes  Intc  campaigns.  The  ellnrxinatlon  of 
private  money  as  an  Influence  on  elections 
ahould  help  to  maintain  and  impiroTe  tbe 
ethical  standards  on  government  and  in 
public  life. 


McCartbyisa  Venas  TnuBbtaisa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  MJTLER 

or  MAxn^m) 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  20. 1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  tiave 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd 
a  very  pertinent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 

GOP    OovxaMOB    Rats    Carries — ^TatTUAinsM 

Not  McCAxnmsac  Is  Bsal  Pxul,  Koaua 

Sats 

MAOtsoir.  WIS..  July  19. — Wisconsin's  Re- 
publican Governor  today  invited  four  Demo- 
crats who  had  asked  him  to  take  a  stand  on 
"McCarthy ism"  to  "Join  with  us  In  an  ef- 
fort to  throw  out  Trumanlfim." 

Gov  Walter  J.  Kohler  told  the  Democrats 
in  a  letter  that  "Senator  McCaxtht's  activi- 
ties please  neither  the  Communists  nor  cer- 
tain Democratic  leaders." 

'I  am  of  course  aware  that  you  are  pri- 
marily Interested  tn  getting  newspaper  pub- 
licity." Governor  Kobln-  wrote.  "I  can  as- 
sure you.  however,  tbat  If  you  wUl  denounce 
the  condonation  ot  Alger  Hiss  by  Dean  Acbe- 
son  ( Secretary  of  SUte) :  if  you  win  eceorlate 
the  M^Muuri  ballot  frauds,  the  mink  coat. 


deep-ftwaas  and  BVC  acandala.  tbe 
City  kUUaci  at  Democrat  leaden  In  Demo- 
crat beadquarten  and  tbe  gcncnl  Ineompe- 
tenee  of  tlw  Democrat  Party  In  tbe  Natkm 
you  will  get  far  imre  newspapw  sparse  than 
by  asking  my  opinion  of  comxatmlsm  In 
government. 

naow  otrr  lamcAKisM 

"And  you  will  be  performlnf;  a  useful 
public  serrlcc  as  welL  I  Invite  ;tm  to  Join 
with  us  in  an  effort  to  throw  'imunanlsm 
and  all  It  stands  for  out  of  our  national  life 
next  year." 

Kohler  addressed  tbe  letter  to  {itate  Sena- 
tor Osylord  A.  Nelson.  Assemblyman  WlUiam 
Proimlre.  James  E.  Doyle,  and  Henry  S. 
Reuas.  They  had  asked  the  Governor  to  de- 
clare where  be  stood  on  "McCarthyism  • 

They  referred  to  charges  made  bv  Senator 
McCAxraT,  Republican.  Wlscoiuin.  that 
there  are  Communists  in  the  St«te  Depart- 
ment and  to  subsequent  investigations  last 
year  by  the  congressional  commit  tee  headed 
by  Senator  Tydings,  Democrat.  Maryland. 

The  Governor  said  IIcCaxtht's  charges 
"have  been  given  neither  a  full  nor  a  fair 
hearing  by  the  Tydings  committee  - 

AOKonnaATioH  pkotectci 
He  added : 

"The  way  in  which  the  Tydings  committee 
handled  this  investigation  has  left  the 
American  people  with  a  feeling  tbat  it  wa& 
only  Interested  in  protecting  the  DemocraUc 
administration  and  not  in  discovering 
whether  Communist  sympathiaert  had  been 
able  to  infUtrate  into  this  adminiJBQ-ation. 

"Like  Senator  McCaktht  and  Uie  all  loyal 
American  cltiaens,  I  am  emphatically  op- 
posed to  the  infiltration  erf  Commi.;nlsts  into 
our  Government,  as  I  am  unequivocally  c^ 
posed  to  communism  anywhere." 


Mr.  McQiralrbt  a 


Uskif  Ov  Free^ooa:  Tkraofk  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  RRICKIR 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Friday.  July  20, 1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxix}iu>  an  article 
entitled  "Losing  Our  Preed(«n:  Through 
Treaty."  written  by  James  Ratliff  and 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
of  July  15.  1951. 

There  beiixg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoko. 
as  follows: 

Losiirc  OuB  Pbzksom:  Thboitch  Tbzatt 
(By  James  RaUlff) 

Americans  have  found  a  new  way  to  hand 
over  their  freedom — without  firing  a  shot 
and  with  the  United  SUtes  ConsUtutlon 
nodding  approval,  says  a  sober  Cincinnati 
bustnessman  back  fnxn  his  third  IntOT- 
natlonal  conference. 

Surprised  Cincinnati  audiences  wbo  have 
heard  talks  by  William  McOrath.  president 
of  tbe  WlUlamBon  Heater  Co.,  generally  agree 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  indeed  found  a  new  way 
oS  cutting  his  own  throat. 

Mr.  McOrath  says  we  can — and  do — legis- 
late ourselves  Into  collectivism  by  interna- 
tional treaty.  Por  treaties,  once  confined  to 
wars  and  tbinga  like  international  flshin«{ 
grounds,  are  now  being  cooked  up  to  control 
our  everyday  lives  and  make  a  Joke  of  tbe 
Declaratian  of  Independence. 

We  arc  "giving  Amerlea  away."  thunders 
a  past  prcaUent  of  tbe  AoMrlcan  Bar 


etatloa  la 

ueBkooraA. 

munAim  beeauae  f cw«r  paopla  are  aware  of 

It."  cblmee  in  a  (Snetnnatl  attorney,  aaotber 

Democrat. 

"I  have  been  concerned  about  tbe  altoa- 
tlon  foir  some  tine."  aays  "Mr.  Bepublleaa" 
Senator  Roaar  A.  Tarr. 

How  la  It  tbat  aometblng  tbat  so  nmonraa 
men  of  both  poUtlcal  faiths  baa  not  reached 
the  public? 

"The  preaa  has  been  Ignorinp  tbe  prt^em 
of  law  by  treaty,"  believea  Mr  McOrath.  al- 
though be  la  aware  tbat  legal  Journals  have 
debated  the  subject  for  3  years.  And  he 
knowa  the  American  Bar  Aaaociat*oa  bM  oon- 
aldsred  everjrthing  from  an  amendment  to 
the  Conatitutlon  to  apedal  treaty  clauses 
that  they're  not  atire  wUl  protect  America. 

There  are  three  major  reaaona  why  America 
la  having  treaty  trouble: 

1.  America  la  the  only  country  in  the  world 
which  unreservedly  malces  any  treaty  su- 
preme to  any  law  in  the  land.  Acts  of  Con- 
gress OT  even  municipal  ordinancca  which 
conflict  with  our  International  treaties  are 
superseded.  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution 
gtiarding  our  libwtles  provides  this. 

2.  Treaties  are  now  being  dreamtd  up  by 
Internatianal  dreamers  which  wotild  regi- 
ment m  if  we  sign  them.  And  If  we  sign 
them  they're  our  surname  law.  And  we're 
cloee  to  signing  several  And  only  half  of 
our  Government — the  Senate— votes  on  a 
treaty. 

3.  Any  time  America  sits  down  in  inter- 
national conferences  of  the  (10  U.  N.  natlom 
our  negotiators  are  a  free  enterprise  Islcnd 
In  a  sea  of  socialistic  planning.  Even  well 
meaning  treeties  come  out  of  such  seealons 
in  a  form  Ukely  to  upset  our  oocstltutlonal 
liberties. 

Mr.  lUcGrath  has  Just  returned  from  his 
third  year  as  a  delegate  at  the  International 
Labor  Organ  laatlon  in  Oenrra.  Switaerland. 
Now  a  United  Nations  organisation,  tbe  ILO 
is  the  sole  survlTlng  appendage  of  the  old 
league  of  Nations.  We  got  into  jt  in  19M 
under  the  urging  of  Mrs.  Prances  Perkins, 
than  Secretary  <if  Labor.  The  U.  N.  took  It 
over  after  WcH-Id  War  n. 

The  purpose  of  the  ILO  Is  laudable— en- 
deavoring  to  raise  labor  standards  all  over 
the  world,  Mr.  McOrath  reporU.  This  means 
better  working  conditions,  higher  Uvlng 
standards  and  ftiller  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  employees  Obviously,  these  embrace  tre- 
mendous goals  In  other  covmtries.  he  notes. 

To  accomplish  theee  alms,  the  ILO  oper- 
ates like  a  oongrcaa  and  passes  reeoiuUons. 
recommendations,  and  conventions.  The 
first  two  are  nice  friendly  suggestions  tbat 
every  arantry  otight  to  turn  Into  law.  Con- 
ventions are  actual  drafts  of  laws,  and  each 
country  Is  supposed  to  submit  the  conven- 
tion for  ratification  to  Its  own  Uwmakerm. 
Por  the  United  States  such  ratlik.mtlon.  by 
the  Senate  alone,  automatically  creates  su- 
preme law. 

Some  of  tbe  proposals  being  pushed  at  ILO 
incttjde  Idean  like  natloo-wtale  collective  bar- 
gaining (Thlch  could  mean  actual  commu- 
nism, with  a  smaU  "c"),  abollahment  o*  an 
private  employment  agenclea.  and  legaltaa- 
tlon  of  the  closed  shop.  In  the  latter  case. 
a  treaty  to  this  ^ect  could,  tbeoretlcallyi 
Blip  through  the  Senate  alone  and  create  law 
that  Congrees  as  a  whole  has  rejected. 

Mr.  McOrath  points  oat  that  much  more 
far-reaching  treaties  are  emerging  elsewhere 
In  the  U.  N.,  too. 

The  covenant  of  tbe  Unlvenal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  la  a  virtual  world  constitu- 
tion, n  it  passes  tbe  United  States  Senate 
and  is  signed  by  the  Presjkleat  we  may  find 
tbat  we  hare  traded  away  same  of  our  pre- 
eiooa  BUI  of  Rlgbto. 

Instead  of  tbe  rlgbta  ebsrted  for  us  by  men 
like  Tbomas  J^erson.  we  wo«]ld  fi-id  ovr- 
■elvea  part  to  an  amtalguoaa  document  orlfl- 
naBy  atttbored  by  S  Kumtaai.  14 
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«ai  I  kNM  ABcrloka.    Tbt 
■•  Mrs.  BMMKr  RoomvcU 

on  BusMB  K%lits  te  aa 

to  tarloc  dMeney  and  liberty 

fef  artttnc  dovn  oo  paper  a  vtr- 

UKkm  that  Um  U.  M.  hopes 

an  natloaa  'rtll  adhere   to.     But 

fliKl  I;  far  toIWIor  to  the 

tt  oooJU  oo)X!«lf«tay  aupplant  in 

tQ  tJM  vorVd  today  more 
ea  our  dttemma  than  the 
Border)  treaty  new  In  a 
ttec.  Who  ooukl  frown  on  a 
to  puntah  horrible  erliDfea  like 
.  attempt  to  wipe  out  whole 
eampe* 
wj  tbe  law  to  warded  many  law- 
tt  cottld  poeeiblj  draf  Americana 
tolwiialtijiial  tribunals  for  mloor 
racM  Mf«Aaaaiu  in  any  American  Tillage. 
ffcali*^  BO*  th«  kind  of  law  our  torefathen 

ii  n  loat  •  theory  that  treatlee  take  prece- 
4HMa  UMT  Aaertcma  lawB?  After  aU.  for  163 
y«an  of  ov  CooatltutioD  we've  oerer  bad 
■rach  wplatnt. 

"We're  never  had  treattea  like  we  have  to- 
day." a«fa  Mr.  McOrath.  palBttn<  to  a  famous 
te  Chltforala.  Out  tbare  as  alien  Jap^ 
|ual  toaaed  CalUomia't  land  law  Into 
letac  Oeaan.  How?  He  baaed  his  ease 
en  ibe  U.  B.  CaM>rter  and  the  appellate  court 
BpbaM  htm  with  13  cmlaooa  word^: 

United  Rations  Charter  haa  become 
law  Q<  the  land." 
apnneee  beat  a  Seattle  munici- 
pal ordtnaaoe  to  get  a  pawnbroker's  Ucenae; 
A  aOor  hnrt  in  Kapiaa  sued  the  United  States 
both  under  international 
far^lgn  attarxiejs  couldn't 
t^!n  «mlt  vndl  we  ratified  the  Declaratlcn 
of  Saann  Bl^ta. 

freedom  at  the   II  eon- 
Unatad  atataa  Oommles  under  it  In  a 
lad  wtth  the  U.  B.    If  the  Senate 
ratlAad  the  treaty,  then  Amen- 
eoavleted  in  an  Amerioan  court 
tor  TlolaCliic  an  AoaerVran  law  mlcbt  have 


aU  tbaae  thlnfa  are  only  ■ymptoms. 
hut  Ifr.  MeOrath  bettaraa  xh«  doctor  should 
the  dlaeaaa  beoomea  in- 


TWy  T*y  Us  TWa 


XZTSKSICm  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FIED  L  CRAWFORD 


Bcnsaor  bbsbbmtaitvb 
Frtfcy.  Jnlg  29.  l»St 

Mr.  CRAWFORD,  lir.  Speaker,  tbe 
and  others  hA?«  i^oed  so 
I  on  what  has  been  said  tif 
Um  mekmmok  lor  organted  industry, 
aod  fassrtly  tbe  President  was  so  Wt- 
tflrlf  crttteal  cf  these  TrtuBMiii.  that 
1  fset  ttia  Baoo«»  shoidd  cany  at  least 
aamm  abKrvattaos  on  ttiis  sah}«et  oon- 
tnury  to  tl^Htv. 

•lomM  niBlili  III  Truman  nade  a  ra- 
dio BBpm  to  tbe  paopit  of  this  ooontry 
to  Une  up  behind  his  ree- 
for  a  stranger  price  eon- 
tral  Jam,  a  tanpsr  priee  eantral  lav.  and 
bt  lad  mmans  oT  people  to 
ttet  aH  we  Beaded  to  do  to  mw 
Ufa  was  juit  to  pass  an* 
'law. 

^   __ ,  ui  Newsweek  of 

JUtf  X  W&L  toada  soae  perttaant  oh- 

tba 


consent  trranted  to  me  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  Including  certain  ma- 
terial I  now  smbmit  these  obser\auorxs 
as  A  part  of  the  debate. 

Thet  Tolo  Us    inm 
•  By  Henry  HazliTt ) 

Mr  Truman"-  radio  app^-til  of  Jun«>  u  r\- 
poeed  nK)re  than  fv*r  the  irmlral  and  factual 
weakneaaes  of  the  sdmin-Lsiratlon's  case  fur 
price  control 

•TTiese  people  who  say  ■▼«  should  tlir-iw 
out  price  controis  and  rent  controls;  the 
Preaident  said,  "are  all  wrtjnc  They  ftf 
just  as  wrong  now  as  they  were  baok  In 
IMS.  They  told  us  then  tbat  If  we  would 
JOit  put  an  end  to  price  controls.  evervThinc 
would  be  rosy  and  prices  w  )uid  star  rivrht  \n 
line." 

■Hiough  prominent  labor  leaders  and  farm 
groups  have  been  oppoelni;  the  continuance 
Of  price-and-wage  contrt)!j.  Mr  Truman 
picked  Ihe  National  Aseoctatlon  of  Maniifac- 
turers  to  symbolize  the  who'e  opjx-wlil.in. 
"The  KAM."  he  cald.  "put  fuJl-pace  advtr- 
tlsenwnts  in  the  papers  all  over  the  Cfunrry 
(in  15H6t  saying  If  *e  would  Just  take  off 
price  controls,  there  would  l>e  plenty  of 
thln^  to  btiy  at  reasonable  prtces." 

The  NAM  did  m&Xe  the  nxfialte  of  Imply- 
ing that  If  price  contrtils  were  remo\ed,  the 
competition  and  Increased  prcxluctlon  re- 
sulting would  In  themse!'?es  brlnu;  d«jwn 
prices.  But  what  Mr  Truman  has  fiT'^'otte-.i 
Is  that  this  mistake  was  not  confined  to  the 
NAM.  It  was  President  Truman  hlm.self  who, 
on  P^'^ruary  14.  1&46.  declared  'PrcKluctlc  n 
is  our  «aJvation.  •  •  •  Production  wiil 
do  sway  with  the  necessity  for  Otivernrnpnt 
controls."  And  Choeter  Bowles,  his  price 
administrator,  said  4  days  1 1  er  "Produi  tion 
is  the  onJy  answer  to  inflation  " 

I  recall  these  statements  because  I  qtioted 
and  took  iasue  with  them  In  an  article  ui 
the  New  Y(3ris  Times  nf  February  23,  1^46. 
I  pointed  out  then  that  such  st.itements  rep- 
resenieo  "at  moet  only  a  half-t.-uth  •  •  • 
Por  prices  are  determined  not  on.y  fruin  t.n*? 
side  of  supply,  but  from  the  side  of  denuuKl. 
Demar.d  Is  now  far  greater  than  it  was  befcre 
ths  war  becaiise  money  incomes  are  far 
greater.  And  money  Incomes  are  greater 
principally  because  the  supply  of  money  and 
bank  credit  has  been  almoet  tripled  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  •  •  •  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  high  prices.  In  brief. 
la  not  production  alone  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  more  goods  combined  with  the  cessii- 
tk)n  of  production  of  more  money  and  bank 
eradlt." 

Bettimlng  to  the  subject  In  the  Times  of 
May  9.  IMe.  I  wrote:  "Unless  there  Is  a 
radical  change  in  our  monetary  and  credit 
polixry.  the  upward  pressure  ou  prices  today 
seems  Ukeiy  to  continue  for  at  least  several 
y****.  •  •  •  The  cure  for  the  present  In- 
Batlon  is  a  change  In  Pederal  fiscal  and 
money  policy,  not  constant  renewals  of  price 
control." 

Prices  In  fact  continued  to  go  up,  not  be- 
cause price  control  was  taken  off.  but  be- 
cauM  the  administration  continued  to  in- 
crease  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  At 
the  end  of  Ajril  of  this  year,  the  total  de- 
mand and  time  bank  deposits  and  currency 
outside  of  banks  was  •15,000,000,000  more 
than  at  the  end  of  June  1946. 

Mr.  Truman.  In  his  recent  radio  address, 
of  course  utterly  ignored  the  fact  th»t  the 
tipward  ptHrare  on  prices  today  comes  from 
hi»  own  administration's  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies.  And  he  went  on  to  Imply  that  those 
who.  like  himself,  favored  the  price  con- 
trol, were  Inspired  only  by  the  loftiest  patri- 
otl«a,  while  those  who  opposed  price  con- 
tral  were  merely  lobbyists, "who  placed  prl- 
TAte  IntcrsiU  above  the  national  interest. 

After  th«  repTMentatlves  of  the  admin - 
tamtlon  taatifled  is  favor  of  a  good,  strong 
law.  ha  txplalnad.  the  confreaaional  com- 
BBiittaea  hsard  from  134  wltotssea,  represent- 


ing a!!  sorts  of  private  orfantsatlons.  And 
do  you  know  how  many  of  them  came  out  for 
the  bin?  Twenty,  just  twenty.  Instead  of 
concluding  that  this  might  indicate  seme 
pi*sible  weaknesses  In  the  bill,  or  some  real 
diiMKers  to  producers  and  production,  Mr. 
Truman  implied  that  the  104  opposing  wlt- 
nf».«!e«i  were  all  placing  their  private  Interests 
B£xive  the  national  interest. 

Mr  Truman's  strange  Idea  1«  that  the  only 
way  to  o<»  a  real  friend  of  the  consumer  is 
to  makf  things  tough  for  the  producer.  But 
It  is  a  little  hard  to  see  Just  how  the  con- 
8\;mer  i?alna  by  measures  thst  discourage 
pf'  (iuction. 


Huge  Lobby  Fud  of  Nstional  Tsz  Eqaal- 
ity  Atsociatioa  Sbooid  Be  Inyesti- 
;sted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  notorious  political  propaganda  organi- 
zation, masquerading  under  the  pious 
sounding  name  of  "National  Tax  Equal- 
ity A.ssoclation,"  is  now  trying  to  raise 
coin,  sal  lobby  funds  totaling  more  than 
$31,000,000  for  use  in  attempting  to  high- 
pre.ssuie  and  intimidate  the  United 
States  Senate  in  connection  with  the 
pending  tax  legislation.  The  activities 
of  this  organization  are  nothing  less  than 
wholesale  racketeering,  principally  for 
the  benefit  of  an  unscrupulous  bunch  of 
profi  .s.sicnal  lobbyists  and  agitators.  In 
its  campaign  of  misrepresentation  and 
intimidation,  this  organization  professes 
to  be  seeking  only  so-caUed  tax  equality, 
but  lis  real  aim  is  to  cripple,  and  if  pos- 
sibif>  to  destroy,  thousands  of  useful  non- 
profit organizations  such  as  the  farmers' 
cooperatives,  building  and  loan  com- 
panies, mutual  savings  banks,  and  mu- 
tual insurance  companies.  If  this  prop- 
aganda organization  should  succeed  in 
Its  reprehensible  campaign,  it  would 
leave  the  farmer,  the  small-business 
man,  and  the  wage  earner  at  the  mercy 
of  the  huge  high-profit  organizations, 
who  are  its  principal  contributors. 

While  this  organization  loudly  com- 
plains of  tax  exemption,  at  the  same  time 
It  claims  complete  tax  exemption  for  it- 
self and  for  the  huge  propaganda  lobby 
funds  it  collects  from  its  deluded  sup- 
porters. In  the  recent  tax  hearings  be- 
fore our  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  racketeering  character  of  this  group 
was  thoroughly  exposed  and  its  claims 
were  completely  discredited.  Neverthe- 
less. It  is  actively  continuing  Its  callous 
campaign  of  deceit  and  distortion.  In 
which  it  is  attempting  to  "soft  soap" 
Congresiimen  who  agree  with  it  and  at 
the  same  time  viliXy  and  misrepresent 
those  who  disagree. 

I  have  in  my  possession  photostatic 
copies  of  letters  recently  sent  out.  by  the 
thousands  all  over  America,  by  this  Na- 
tional Tax  Exaggeration  Association 
seeking  to  raise  loWby  funds  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  from  stock  Insurance  com- 
panies and  stock  insurance  agents  alone. 
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Since  the  alleged  insurance  tax  inequal- 
ities amount  to  only  6  percent  of  the 
total  alleged  tax  loopholes  of  which 
this  organization  complains,  a  simple 
mathematical  calculation  shows  that  the 
total  lobby  funds  it  is  now  seeking  to 
rai.«:e  aggregate  more  than  $31,000,000. 
In  fact,  its  money-begging  letter  to  in- 
surance agents  states  that  the  lobby  fund 
of  nearly  $2,000,000  sought  from  stock 
Insurance  interests  is  based  upon  a  for- 
mula which  has  been  cut  down  consid- 
erably in  comparison  with  other  business 
groups  that  are  supporting  this  effort. 

These  letters  ask  the  stock  insurance 
companies  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of 
"$25  for  each  million  dollars  of  l^remium 
income"  while  they  ask  the  insurance 
agents  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of  $400 
per  million  dollars  of  premium  income. 

Ironically  enough,  this  so-called  tax- 
equality  association  evidently  does  not 
really  believe  in  equality  t)ecause  the 
amount  it  asks  from  the  insurance 
agents,  most  of  whom  are  comparatively 
small-business  men.  is  16  times  greater, 
in  proportion,  than  the  contributions  it 
seeks  to  collect  from  the  stock  insurance 
companies  themselves,  most  of  which  are 
large  and  prosperous. 

These  money-begging  letters  further 
state  that  this  organization's  "job  in  the 
next  few  months  is  a  big  one  and  it  takes 
money  to  carry  it  out  with  the  effective- 
ness that  will  spell  success."  These  let- 
ters to  the  stock  insurance  agents  also 
say;  "This  is  a  big  fight  in  which  you 
have  a  big  stake.  If  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, adequate  finances  are  absolutely 
necessary." 

Of  course  these  money-begging  let- 
ters do  not  explain  just  how  this  racket- 
eering organization  proposes  to  use  these 
huge  lobby  funds  in  its  attempts  to  bam- 
boozle and  intimidate  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  it 
ought  to  shock  not  only  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  but  also  the  rest  of 
Congress  and  the  American  public  in 
general. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  committee  now 
engaged  in  public  hearings  on  legislative 
ethics  may  t>e  Interested  in  exploring  this 
scandalous  mess.  However,  since  I  un- 
derstand that  committee  is  not  requiring 
witnesses  to  testify  under  oath  it  would 
probably  t>e  better  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter  to  be  made  by 
the  congressional  Committee  on  Lobby- 
ing or  by  the  congressional  Committee 
on  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  am 
inserting  two  letters  sent  out  by  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association,  now 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  "Insur- 
ance Men's  Committee  for  Tax  Equality." 

Insttrance  Men's  CoMMrmi 

FOB  Tax  EQuautt, 
Chicago,  May  24,  1951. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hodges, 

President,  American  Policyholders' 
Insurance  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
DcAH  Ma.  HoDcis:  Did  you  know  that  the 
favorable  tax  position  enjoyed  by  your 
mutual  insurance  company  competitorB  per- 
mits them  to  escape  Pederal  income  taxes 
■which  amount  to  about  one-third  of  their 
dividend  payments  to  policyholders?  That's 
a  slaable  advantage  when  It  comes  to  selling 


capital' stock  Insurance  and  ah  advantage 
that  will  become  even  greater  when  stock 
insurance  company  taxes  go  even  higher. 
which  appears  to  be  inevitable.  With  an 
excess-proSts  tax  of  T!  percent  or  more,  ttoe 
total  tax  advantage  will  amount  to  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  present  payments  of  policy- 
holder dividends. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Even  though  mutual 
insurance  companies  are  presently  subject 
to  Pederal  Income  tax,  they  do  not  pay  on 
the  same  basis  as  their  stock  competitors. 
They  are  taxed  on  gross  Income  after  deduct- 
ing dividends  paid  to  policyholders,  while 
their  stock  competitors  are  taxed  at  regular 
corporate  rates  on  their  entire  net  income. 

Reliable  research  shows  that  mutual 
casualty  insurance  companies  pay  only  about 
one-fourth  the  tax  that  a  stock  company 
would  pay  on  similar  net  earnings.  For  in- 
stance, stock  casualty  companies  (at  the  old 
tax  rates)  pay  about  22  percent  of  their 
underwriting  and  Investment  income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes  while  mutuals  pay  less  than  6  per- 
cent. For  the  year  1949  this  meant  a  saving 
of  approximately  •26.000,000  or  28  percent 
of  policyholder  dividends  totaling  $92,000,000. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  the  fire  field. 
Mutual  fire  companies  would  pay  approxi- 
mately «14.000.000  more  if  they  were  taxed 
on  the  same  basis  as  their  stock  competitors. 
This  amounts  to  37  percent  of  policyholder 
dividends  totaling  $38,000,000  In   1949. 

These  organizations  have  ample  ability  to 
pay  full  Income  taxes  on  their  underwriting 
and  investment  Income  Just  like  their  stock 
competitors.  If  they  were  required  to  do  so. 
the  policyholder  dividend  would  be  largely 
neutralized  as  a  competitive  factor. 

Experience  under  excess-profits  tax  during 
the  years  1941-45  showed  that  mutual  insur- 
ance companies  could  escape  this  tax  almost 
entirely  through  the  policy  holder  dividend 
device.  This  will  happen  again  unless  the 
mutual-Insurance  companies  are  placed  on 
tbe  same  tax  basis  as  capital  stock  Insur- 
ance companies. 

For  the  past  several  years  every  member 
of  this  committee  has  shared  with  many 
other  thousands  of  businessmen  the  con- 
viction that  the  tax  subsidy  aSorded  all 
mutual  and  cooperative  competitors  of  tax- 
paying  business  by  existing  Federal  Income 
tax  laws  must  be  done  away  with.  To  this 
end,  we  support  to  the  hilt  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Tax  Equality  Association. 

We  believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that, 
with  Pederal  taxes  and  deficits  mounting 
ever  higher,  the  most  propitious  time  in  re- 
cent history  has  now  arrived  for  all  of  us  in 
the  capital  stock  Insurance  business  to  take 
a  more  prominent  part  in  the  Nation-wide 
effort  to  resolve  this  problem,  which  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association  has  care- 
fully planned  and  is  ably  conducting. 

Remember,  Pederal  Government  will  cost 
not  less  than  $70,000,000,000  In  the  next  fis- 
cal year.  Is  It  not  then  high  time  lor  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  equivocating  about  seeing 
that  all  businesses  shoulder  their  Just  share 
of  this  burden?  If  there  ever  was  a  time, 
now  Is  the  time  to  press  home  the  demand 
for  justice  with  all  possible  force.  Surely 
we  cannot  faU  to  get  the  necessary  remedial 
action  If  we  will  see  that  this  Is  done. 

NTEA's  Job  In  the  next  few  months  is  a 
big  one  and  it  takes  money  to  carry  it  out 
with  the  effectiveness  that  will  spell  success. 
It  is  the  hope  of  our  committee  that  the 
stock  Insurance  companies  will  help  put  this 
program  over  by  underwriting  $50,000  of  its 
cost. 

For  your  guidance  In  considering  a  sub- 
scription, we  suggest  a  formula  of  $25  for 
each  million  dcfllars  or  fraction  thereof,  of 
premiuma  written  by  your  company  for  the 
year  194S.  We  believe  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  the  moet  equitable  way  of  apportion- 
ing the  total  among  the  various  companies 
concerned. 


We  profoundly  hope  that  your  eompAny 
can  be  counted  upon  to  aline  Itaeif  with  xi» 
and  the  other  st^^k  insurance  companies  in 
•upporting  this  effort  100  percent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cdwaio  J.  Bacmmam, 

Chatrman. 

Insuranci  Men's  CoMMrrrEt 

pi«  Tax  EatiAumr, 
Chicago,  June  1,  1951. 

Dear  Fellow  Agent:  Our  insurance  men'a 
committee  for  tax  equality  takes  pleasure  in 
enclosing  another  educational  (older  in  con- 
nection with  the  very  Important  matter  of 
Federal  Income-tax  differential  between 
slock  and  mutual-insurance  carriers.  We 
are  sending  you  this  Information  because 
we  think  that  you  wUl  want,  to  be  tnlormed 
on  thte  subject,  as  it  has  ^een  the  personal 
experience  of  those  of  us  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  that  such  informa- 
tion is  of  great  help  In  the  production  of 
business  for  our  own  offices. 

We  were  very  hopeful  that  the  capital- 
stock  companies  would  see  fit  to  underwrite 
the  entire  cost  of  this  educational  and  legis- 
lative program.  However,  we  have  not  been 
notably  successful  in  securing  their  finan- 
cial help  up  to  this  time.  In  spite  of  this 
disappointing  development  our  committee 
has.  with  the  financial  nelp  extended  to  the 
National  Tax  Equality  Association  by  other 
trade  groups,  been  able  to  carry  out  a  rather 
liriitted  part  of  the  program  to  get  tax  equal- 
ity in  the  InsurEnce  business. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  feel  as  we  do 
that  this  very  imporunt  program  cannot 
be  allowed  to  bog  down  for  want  of  financial 
support  from  our  own  people.  If  we  are 
going  to  secure  a  revision  In  the  tax  law 
which  will  eliminate  the  tax  differential 
that  now  makes  over  half  of  the  mutual  in- 
surance dividend  possible,  we  had  better  see 
that  this  matter  Is  taken  care  of  in  the  next 
tax  bill;  otherwise,  it  is  likely  to  be  years 
before  the  subject  can  again  be  reopened 
before  the  Congress. 

This  is  a  big  fight  In  which  you  have  a 
big  stake.  Victory  can  be  had  if  we  all  get 
behind  this  effort  Immediately.  If  we  ere 
to  be  successful,  adequate  finances  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Time  is  short,  and  we  do  need  your  help 
now.  We,  therefore,  urge  your  considera- 
tion of  making  a  subscription  nnd  suggest 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  a 
formula  of  $10  per  $25,000  of  your  agency's 
premium  income.  This  formula  is  similar 
to  those  used  by  other  trade  groups  that  are 
supporting  the  fight  for  tax  equality.  We 
are  well  aware,  however,  that  premium  vol- 
ume dues  not  always  reflect  an  agent's  abil- 
ity to  contribute  to  a  campaign  of  this  kind. 
With  that  in  mind,  our  formula  haa  been 
cut  down  considerably  in  comparison  with 
other  business  groupts  that  are  supporting 
this  effort. 

Will  you  help  make  tbe  fight  successful? 
Please  make  your  check  payable  to  National 
Tax  Equality  Association  and  mall  it  today 
in  the  enclosed  return  envelope. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EDWAiU}  J.  Bachmam, 

Chatrman 


Spend  for  Dredfkf  lB$tcftd  of  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAcmrscrni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark;>,  I  wish  to  include 
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Ifetter  ukI  an  articte  from 
for  JujM  1961: 


Citr»  or 
TKt  TTwrna)  arATTM, 
Botton.  Mau..  ^uiy  t».  1951. 
J.  Law«. 
Momm  of  H^preaentattTes 
Bomss  Offlet   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dux  fti:  W«  concur  with  th«  vlewi  *x- 
piwiiil  by  Oolooel  OaUafber  In  the  attached 
•rUd*  Bad  dfli  r  to  bring  theM  to  yuur 
•tMntloa  M  70a  d*Ilb(trat«  on  the  preaent 
xtrmn  tiMl  barbon  bill.  We  slaccfrely  be> 
b«vt  tltli  BMXtt  important  harbor  of  Boston 
h«a  bMB  grMtly  neglected  and  believe  It  la 
«t  Tltal  tmportanoe  to  thla  community  and 
ftlM  RMI&B,  both  In  times  at  peace  and  na- 


8.  SvANS. 
I»r  evident. 


worn  DBBcnra  Ikstxao  or  Ssawat 


(Bt   OqI. 


Leonard    B.    Oallagber.    manacer. 
AMoeUUon.  Boston  Chamber  a< 

) 

!%•  gmt  hue  and  ay  of  the  propoAants 
«f  tiM  8i.  Lawrence  Waterway  project  that 
It  te  Tttal  to  our  natloual  security,  caused 
by  tb«  hwrli^s  held  before  tbe  House  Com- 
Poblle  Works  m  Wasblngton.  has 
Tbe  oppcments  hare 
'  attadc  on  the  project. 
Thm  vbols  arftuncnt  causes  many  people 
In  strengthening  our  na- 
to  ask  thcmaelres  a  lot  of 
Tbla  applies  partlcularty  to  the 
at  persona  who  ai«  directly 
iBtarasftBd  In  the  d«rclapaient 
of  the  port  of  Boston  for 


lAvrsnoe  advocates  would  har« 
Oorvrroncnt  qpend  more  than  a 
doOan  Tinder  the  guise  cf  ns- 
It   would  take  7  years  to 
and  It  would  only  oper- 
a  year.    Only  10  percent  of 
iliAppAng  eottld  use  it. 


oecurs  to  a  lot  of  us  that 

other  pnojscts  already  In  ex- 

are  essential  to  our  national 

Br  thlB  la  maant  that  am  aartga- 

atwinnals  sasentlal  for  the  eoa. 

ahlpptaif  bualness 

batSy  in  nsad  at  matnf- 

to  loaur«  tbatr  sAeiaat  1 

It  nsna  that  w«  aftottUl  fix  up 

facUlttas  asMatUU  to 

Inctudlng  a  number  In 

Msv  iHflanrt  bsCor*  w« 

narlgatlon  prajocts  of 


to  gt  sdaqoif  spffro- 

tor  this  malntanaaoa  work. 

tasrd  to 


or  Sonato  JhaJOUc  Works 

Ibis    lack    of    ispiuasntatlott 

against  us  in  sacurlng  funds 

ajBd  Mtw  Snglaad  projaeta. 

tks  total  amount  adroeatad  for 

ot  rttpsr  and  harbor  work 

•U/WjOOO  tor  tbs  cBtferw 

Tbs  Chlar  oC  taglnaat*  la 

iaoraeh  larger 

It  «■•  cut  down  In  tha  Buraan  of 

a  aoodafrasa  Item. 

to  «f .  whan  a 

It  Is  known  that  thara 

of  malataoanoa 

to  ywr.  aftw  Urn 

It  tbo  trnpaoimmf  of  tho 

to  saa  thkt  thaaa  funds 


A    RICH-TIDS    POST 

At  the  present  time  the  Port  of  B<w:  n  U 
what  mlgilt  be  termed  a  hlKb-tide  pori  be- 
eatue.  while  the  main  channel  leadln.^  Into 
our  harbor  from  the  sea  U  40  le«r.  in  depth. 
the  channels  leadlujt  off  U  to  the  variuus 
piers  and  terminals  are  In  most  cases  (  f  a 
much  le*ser  depth  Mi xlern  freighters  and 
tankers  require  at  least  a  33-foot  channel  111 
which  to  ope.-ite  safely  and  economual'.v 
day  and  night  nt  all  stages  of  the  tide 

In  Boston  we  have  an  arerage  high  nde. 
above  mean  low  water,  of  9  3  feet.  The  ex- 
treme low  tide  la  approximately  2  feet  below 
mean  low  water.  Thus  It  U  readily  seen 
that  at  times  a  35-foot  channel,  at  mear,  Mw 
water,  may  only  be  33  feet  deep  With  tl;f 
effect  of  adverse  winds  taken  into  account  it 
will  be  even  leas  than  33  feet.  a:.d  in  ;\ddi- 
tion,  a  feet  of  water  under  a  vessel  is  nor- 
mally considered  easentlai  to  insure  cuntrol. 

In  Boston  Harbor  we  have  projects  that 
are  essential  to  the  efflclent  operation  of  the 
port  that  are  In  great  need  of  maintenance 
dredging.  A«  an  example,  we  have  the  Re- 
serve Channel,  which  services  the  Army  B.ise 
(nine  berths! ,  Castle  Island  (seven  berths*. 
White  Fuel  Co..  Boston  Edison,  and  others. 
This  channel  Is  supposed  to  be  30  feet  In 
depth.  However  It  has  shoaied  up.  and  at 
she  present  time,  has  a  controlling  depth  of 
36  feet.  This  means  that  shipw  must  await 
high  water  to  reach  their  berths,  thereby.  In 
many  caisea  stiffering  delays  with  Increased 
costs  of  operation  ($100  plus  per  houn. 

ONE   or    rOSIEST    rHANNna 

"Tils  channel  Is  one  of  the  busiest  In 
Boston  Harbor  and.  In  addition.  It  w  uid 
certainly  seem  that,  since  the  Armed  Forces 
may  see  fit  to  tafce  over  and  operate  their 
property  at  the  Army  base  at  any  time  It 
would  certal>ily  be  necessary  In  the  national 
defense  to  have  thla  channel  maintained  to 
Its  pn^Ject  depth  of  30  feet  Tiie  coat  in- 
volved Is  approximately  $400,000  The  Con- 
gress recently  ha*  directed  that  a  survey  be 
made  to  consider  deepening  this  channel 
to3«  feet. 

The  Mystic  River  has  a  controlUni?  dei;th 
Of  27.5  feet.  The  project  calls  for  30  feet 
and  recently  Congress  has  authorlred  3^  feet, 
but  no  funds  have  been  allocated  Sujier- 
tankers  operate  to  the  berths  of  the  ICsso 
Co.  tmder  high-tide  conditions.  Needless 
to  say,  this  Important  waterway  shouid  be 
dredged  to  85  feet  without  delay. 

Chelsea  River,  along  which  is  stored  50 
percent  of  the  oil  of  this  ccmmtmlty,  has  a 
project  depth  of  30  feet.  Congre.«  author- 
ised the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  a  re- 
port aa  to  the  advisability  of  Increasing  Its 
depth  to  35  feet.  Thla  report  Is  now  long 
overdue.  On  the  Chelsea  River,  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  tankers  at  high-tide 
alack-water  periods.  If  we  bad  35  feet  of 
water.  It  would  be  possible  to  operate  at 
both  high  and  low  stages  of  tide.  This  would 
Ineraaae  the  time  available  for  transitini^  the 
narrow  bridge  openings  and  would  spread 
out  the  bridge  openings  In  such  a  way  that 
there  would  be  less  Interference  with  high- 
way tralBe.  Money  should  be  alocated  to 
daapen  thla  channel  at  once. 

Koac  aHAixow  joaczs 
Tbare  are  many  other  pkices  where  shoal- 
ing has  occurred.  There  are  34-foot  shcmlji 
In  tha  Harrows  of  Georgts  Island.  22 -foot 
ahoala  Inslda  Hull  Out  In  the  center  of  the 
rh^""*',  a  2S-foot  sl^oal  in  the  entrance  to 
Wsymouth  Fore  River  off  Sheep  Island  In 
tha  esntar  of  the  channel,  and  a  23-foot  shoal 
tn  Waat  Out  off  Prince  Head  In  the  center 
Of  tb0  ehansaL 
Tba  Ca|M  Cod  Canal,  ol  tremendous  Im- 
tn  ftn  smerfsney  as  well  as  (n-dl- 
■M  In  time  cf  paaos.  has  an  authorized 
of  ta  faet.  but  ha«  a  oontrolllng  depth 
«l  M  faat  In  tha  approacha*. 


The  American  Sugar  Refinery  Co.  has  great 

diffloulty  in  getting  ships  to  their  plant  In 
the  Fort  Port  Channel  due  to  shoaled  con- 
dltion.s. 

All  of  the  above  shoals  should  be  dredged 
without  delay  to  at  least  the  authorized 
depth. 

It  seems  that  before  we  start  any  projects. 
Buch  as  the  controversial  St.  Lawrence 
waterway,  adequate  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated so  that  the  existing  channels  neces- 
sary fur  the  commerce  of  the  country  and 
absolutely  vital  for  national  defense  should 
be  put  in  nrst-class  condition.  Every  time 
ftomeone  tries  to  get  money  for  maintenance 
drwlKini;  or  lor  rivers  and  harbors  projects, 
the  encounter  the  cry  of  "pork  ba'rel." 
This  IB  an  unfortunate  situation  because 
adequate  rhannels  are  essential  to  our  nm- 
niLice  and  national  defense. 

M.^NY    OTHES    PKOJBCT8 

Besides  the  maintenance  dredging,  there 
are  many  new  projects  in  New  England  that 
ha\e  been  authorized  by  Congress  for  which 
no  funds  have  been  appropriated  to  com- 
plete Many  of  these  projects  are  4  and  5 
years  old  Many  of  them  are  rather  small 
and  require  very  little  money.  We  tind  the 
towns  and  States  have  their  money  ready  to 
contribute  but  the  Federal  Government  lags 
behind  and  will  not  appropriate  their  part 
so  they  driig  on  from  year  to  year.  At  the 
same  time  -«e  can  appropriate  billions  to  the 
Mar>:hall  plan,  point  4  plan,  and  do  most 
anything  except  to  properly  maintain  the 
channels  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  our 
commerce  and  essential  for  our  national  de- 
fense. The  June  26,  1950.  Life  magazine 
presents  the  story  of  the  enormous  French 
hydroelectric  project.  La  Girotte.  now  being 
built  with  Marshall  plan  money. 

In  Boeton  we  also  are  awaiting  funds  to 
complete  several  aut  lorlzed  new  projects, 
such  as  the  deepening  of  Mystic  River  to  85 
feet,  the  completion  of  the  extension  of  the 
President  Roads  anchorage,  and  the  Wey- 
mouth Fore  River  project.  All  of  these  are 
ecunomlcally  Justified  a-tid  urgently  needed. 

Have  we  gone  crazy  In  this  country  that 
we  can  construct  new  work  for  foreigners 
all  over  the  world  and  we  can't  provide  funds 
to  fix  up  our  own  bouse?  Can  we  spend  a 
billion  on  the  controversial  St.  Lawrence  and 
not  afford  to  spend  $400,000  to  fix  up  the 
Reserve  Channel?  Many  think  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  will  benefit  almost  solely 
the  Canadians  and  foreign-flag  operators 
with  the  Americans  paying  the  big  end  of 
the  check.  Let's  stop  It  and  Insist  that  our 
congressional  delegation  secure  more  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
channels  and  also  to  Initiate  new  and  eco- 
nomically Justified  work  in  tkls  area  with- 
out  further   delay. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miasissirpi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  am  including  a 
letter  from  Hon.  Carl  R.  Gray.  Jr..  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  my 
reply  thereto.  Both  are  letters  relative 
to  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
which  I  made  reference  in  an  extenskm 
of  remarks  on  July  5,  1951. 


The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

VxmuKS'  ABMDnaTSAnoM, 
Woihington.  D.  C.  July  14.  l»5t. 
Hon.  JoHS  E.  Rajixim. 

House  ot  ReprcstnUitives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
£)iAs  Ma.  RAXsni:  Thla   will   respond  to 
your  letter  of  July  3,  IBfil.  concerning  tha 
Interpretation    of    Public    Law    23,    Ughty- 
second  Congreea. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  an  opinion  by  the 
Solicitor,  prepared  after  reexamination  of 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  disability  In- 
surance authorised  by  section  603  (v).  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act,  Is  svaU- 
able  to  the  holders  of  Ufe-tnsurance  policies 
authorized  by  section  10  of  Public  Law  73. 
The  conclusion  stated  In  the  Solicitor's 
opinion  appears  Inescapable  and  I  have  ap- 
proved the  opinion. 

The  conclusion  reached  with  reference  to 
this  matter  has  the  merit  of  not  conunlttlng 
Congress  to  a  possibly  unintended  course  of 
action;  it  does  not  In  any  way  usurp  legisla- 
tive authority,  since  any  other  legislative 
Intention,  previously  existing  or  subse- 
quently formed,  may  be  embodied  In  express 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Caai.  R.  Ga&T.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

House  or  RxpaxsEivTATivm,  ^ 

Comnrm  on  VmxAira'  Arranui, 
WaahiTigton.  D.  C,  July  17,  1951. 
Gen   Caiu.  R.  Gbat,  Jr.. 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
VeteraJis'  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  GratzBAi.  Gkat:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge yotir  letter  of  July  14  In  response  to  my 
letter  of  July  3,  concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  disability- income  provision  avail- 
able to  holders  of  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance term  policies  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  Public  Law  33. 

Of  course,  I  had  read  the  Solicitor's  opin- 
ion when  I  wrote  you  aaklng  you  as  to  "where 
In  the  legislative  history  of  this  act  there  Is 
any  authority  for  the  opinion  whl<^  the  So- 
licitor has  rendered."  Since  your  have  failed 
to  make  reply  to  my  question,  1  assuone, 
therefore,  that  you  are  unable  to  find  any 
authority  in  the  legislative  history  for  the 
opinion  which  the  Solicitor  has  given  to  you 
and  which  you  have  approved,  and  which 
win.  therefore,  be  binding  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act. 

Fortunately,  this  la  a  question  which  can 
be.  and  I  am  sure  will  be.  tested  In  the 
courts.  The  net  result,  however,  will  be  to 
place  an  added  expense  upon  some  Individual 
veteran  or  one  of  the  veterans'  organisa- 
tions— an  expense  which  could  have  been 
avoided  If  careful  consideration  bad  been 
given  the  legislative  history  of  the  act,  as  I 
requested.  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  court 
will  sustain  my  view  of  this  matter  and  will 
overrule  the  opinion  which  you  have  ap- 
proved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  B.  Rankiiv, 

Chairman. 


Cddtrols  aMJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

07  oascoK 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Friday.  July  20.  19S1 

ICr.   ANOELL.    Mr.   Speaker,   noda 
leave  to  exteiMl  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 

XCVU— App. 388 


ou.  I  include  the  followhig  editorial 

from  the  Oregonian  for  July  13.  1851: 

OomaioLa  shs  SKNuwa 

The  Trtunan  administration  has  got  Jtwilf 
Into  a  strange  and  strained  situation  on 
price  and  w»«e  controls.  But  so  has  Con- 
gress. And  it  Is  the  obvious  Intention  of  the 
administration  to  make  poUtlcal  capital  of 
the  congr«8BlanaI  revolt  against  controls 
which  the  administration  refused  to  Invoke 
In  the  ant  place  and  which  Congress  forced 
upon  it. 

The  wisdom  both  of  the  administration 
and  of  Congrras  certainly  can  be  questioned. 
We  get  the  definite  feeling  that  the  conflict 
between  the  two  has  become  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  participants  than  the  national 
welfare,  however  sincere  they  may  believe 
themselves  to  be. 

Representative  Hakbis  Ellswoxth,  Repub- 
lican, of  Oregon's  Fourth  District,  has  been 
calUng  for  an  end  to  price  controls.  Re- 
cently, he  wrote: 

"Only  the  pc»rtlons  of  the  law  authorlalng 
price  and  wage  controls  were  to  expire  (on 
June  30) .  The  remainder  carries  on  through 
until  1953.  When  the  act  was  under  consid- 
eration by  Congress  last  summer,  the  Presi- 
dent had  requested  production  controls,  but 
did  not  want  authority  to  control  prices  and 
wagea. 

"Under  the  pressure  of  a  new  war  in  Ko- 
rea and  threat  of  total  war.  Congress  in- 
sisted on  writing  the  price  control  sections. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  for  setting  the 
expiration  data  thla  year.  Strangely  enough, 
the  President  Is  now  placing  the  greateat 
emphaals  on  {olce-oontrol  authority.  Mean- 
while the  Korean  venture  seems  likely  to 
end,  at  least  for  a  while,  and  our  economy 
has  sbsorbed  tbe  Impact  of  defense  produc- 
tion thus  far  and  dc«s  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  worried  about  the  so-called  major 
Impact  ot  defense  buying  which  Is  suppoaed 
to  come  this  faU." 

Many  economists  agree  that  price  end  wage 
controls  are  necessary  evils,  either  for  their 
real  or  psychological  effect,  though  only  stop- 
gap barriers  to  inflation.  But  It  is  obvious 
from  past  experience  that  controls  are  vlrtu- 
aUy  useless  unless  tlaey  are  Imposed  early  In 
the  inflation  emergency  and  applied  rigidly — 
as  harmful  aa  this  may  be  to  production  and 
employment  In  some  lines.  This,  tbe  Tru- 
man administration  refused  to  admit. 

Oongreas.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  Inclined 
to  slap  on  controls  for  short  periods,  then 
knock  them  off  about  tbe  time  that  some 
benefit  to  the  constuner  may  be  In  sight. 
Congrtts  la.  we  think,  thoroughly  Incon- 
sistent. 

In  the  present  situation,  assuming  an  end 
to  the  war  tn  Korea,  the  key  to  tbe  Nation's 
welfare  lies  In  the  effects  of  scheduled  and 
anticipated  Federal  qiendlng  for  rearnuunent 
and  other  purpoaea  In  the  next  3  years. 
Mr.  Blsworth  and  soom  other  Members  of 
Congress  apfiear  to  discount  this  Unpact.  but 
Congress  as  a  whole  appears  disinclined  to 
take  the  long  chance  and  slow  down  the 
defense  program — to  space  It  out  over  a 
period  of  years.  Instead  of  Jamming  the  main 
effort  Into  tha  next  3  years. 

If  Congress  Intends  to  cut  the  muscles  out 
of  the  controls  program.  Just  when  these 
heretofore  atrophied  organs  are  beginning 
to  develop,  it  would  be  better  adrlsed  to 
throw  out  prtes  and  wage  controls  entirely 
and  rely  on  the  stimulus  to  production  to 
take  tip  the  Inflation  alack.  Thla.  of  course, 
would  give  the  Tkuman  administration  cam- 
paign material  for  ISSa — whether  truly  or 
falsely  baaed — but  aomeone  has  to  demon- 
strate a  llttls  political  courage  It  the  Nation 
Is  to  stay  strong. 

We  cannot  sec  any  probability  of  arcrtbog 
further,  mors  aerloua  taiilatkm — with  or  wlth- 
otit  price  and  wage  controls,  ss  we  hava 
known  them — If  a  10-year  armaments  and 
world-aid  program  is  to  be  staffed  into  a  2- 


year  package.  We  think  It  is  Incumbent 
upon  the  administration  and  Oongrwss  to  gvt 
together  and  decide  whether  a  spending  rata, 
largely  for  defense,  of  around  rJCOOCOOCCIJ 
tn  fiscal  1953  and  •00.000.000.000  In  Ascal 
1968.  Is  truly  necessary  to  me«»t  the  meriAca 
of  oommunisnx. 


Katkaiiae  Lcaroot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 


or  WCST  VXBOIKU 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OP  THX  UNITED  fflATlS 
Friday.  July  20. 1951 

Mr  KILQORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cobb  several  of 
the  many  tributes  from  the  press  of  the 
Nation  to  Miss  Katharine  Lenroot  on 
the  occasion  of  her  retirement  as  Chief 
of  the  Oilldren's  Bureau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  prtated  in  the  Rk- 
ORo.  as  follows: 

(Ptom   the   Washington    Star   of   July    11, 
19511 


A  NoTAsuc  Cassxb  or 
LsHBoor  RacALLs  vmx  Loau  Batiu:  Hsis  nr 
TRB  TwKwms  roa  tkb  WCLraas  or  nn 
NatioWs  Wokxw  Aim  Cbxlmsm 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

laiM  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  who  got.  into 
West  Point  from  an  alternate's  position  and 
went  on  to  a  dlstingulshsd  mllttarj  career, 
Katharine  Icnroot,  a  young  vroman  from 
Wlaconslu,  entered  as  sort  of  an  alternate 
back  lu  1915  Into  the  Children's  Bureau,  then 
a  scraggly  orphan  of  the  newly  created  Labor 
Departakent.  Thiis  began  a  notable  career 
of  public  aarvlee  to  our  Nation's  women  and 
children. 

Retiring  after  17  years  as  Chief  of  that 
Btireau.  now  in  tbe  Federal  Seetirlty  Agency, 
she  recalled  the  drcumstanoes.  The  Buniau. 
then  operating  with  a  handful  of  people  on 
an  annual  bu<^t  of  tZS.MO.  suddenly  got 
an  Increase  of  1168.000  tmder  tbt  awakening 
social  Impulse  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  New 
Preedom  and  had  openings  for  36  women. 
She  took  the  clvll-serrlce  examlaation  and 
qualified.  But  she  was  twenty-seventh  on 
the  list.  Then  someone  resigned — and  sh« 
got  a  Job. 

But  there  was  iMthlng  accidental  abotrt 
her  career,  as  was  the  case,  by  his  own  sc- 
count.  of  Omar  Bradley,  whc  apparsntly  had 
not  the  least  t^iOUght  of  bsing  a  soldier  but 
was  induced  to  try  for  West  Point  by  an 
older  man  In  his  Missouri  commtmlty  who 
pointed  out  It  was  tbe  way  the  get  the  edu- 
cation the  young  man  coveted.  Katharine 
Lenroot  knew  what  sfa«  wanted.  She  grew 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  La  Follstts  rs- 
form  era  In  Wisconsin .  which  her  fsth«r. 
Irvine  L.  Lenrott.  later  United  States  Senator 
helped  to  promote  and  make  a  reality  as 
tbe  speaker  of  the  Wisconsin  House  of  Kepre- 
senUtlves.  She  bad  studied  st  the  univer- 
sity under  Prof.  John  R.  Oommons  and  was 
lniq>lred  by  that  great  taaeber  to  an  interest 
in  hthor  probteins.  After  graduation  she 
vorksd  for  3  ysars  In  ths  Stats's  industrial 
commltslon  befot*  beginning  her  great  ad- 
venture in  Waahlngton. 

What  stlU  Is  most  vivid  to  Miss  Lenroot, 
looking  back  on  It  all.  was  the  igbt  hsrs  dur- 
ing ths  ISaO's  for  rscognltkn  of  the  P«dsral 
Ooremment's  rsspoiislMllty  for  wslfsre, 
which,  tn  bcr  chosen  fisM.  aasaot  the  welfare 
of  the  Kadon'S  women  and  efalUbren.     Tbs 
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e(  tlM  "new  frvwtocn'*  bad  mck««4 
MttBWhU*.  and  1alM»  fain  l*tharK7 
^f^  tiM  ordtf  in  OoramnMnt.  Tha 
l^t  iwolvad  about  Uia  8h*ppard-Towner 
blU  for  l^daral  granti-in-aid  to  tb«  SUtea 
far  a  cooporatlTC  program  of  maternal  and 
cbUd  vtffarc  for  which  an  appropriation  of 
fl^lOO.OOO  WM  proposed. 
^Oi^  smiled  ovar  tb«  msmorlet. 
-•Xtytj  laid  we  were  jt»t  a  bunch  of 
iplocter*  and  flat-chested  old  maids.  Why. 
■ueb  an  appropriatloa  would  wreck  the  Be> 

pubUc." 

CautkmslT  the  act  was  limited  to  5  years. 
•IlMTaaftar  tt  was  renewed  for  two.  Then. 
praato.  OoDgreas  cut  off  the  aid  and  relegated 
the  CHOdren's  Bureau  tc  a  reaearch  and  re- 
porttnc  aceocT— and  that  was  so  recently  u 
101».  tiM  tag  end  of  the  "CooUcge  prosperity  " 
vhldi  naarly  everrbody  thought  tben  was 
going  to  laat  foreTcr.  That  remained  the 
Boraau's  f'an<>tion  until  its  relnrlgoratlon  In 
IfSS  m  tte  Rooae^tt  New  OhO. 

It  to  aCUl  a  bit  aatounding  to  Miss  Lenroot 
Ikow  nafUc*'^^  *i^  apathetic  we  were  about 
our  I^aaaan  reaources  in  the  twenties.  8lg- 
alflcaat.  parhapa.  was  the  fact  that  In  the 
La  AiUatta-Ooatlcan  unemployment  relief 
MU  of  19S3  It  first  was  propoacd  to  turn  over 
rallaC  admlntotratlcm  to  the  CbUdren's  Bu- 
taan.  m  tbat  waa  tben  about  tha  only  Ped- 
«al  i^ancf  atwyialrt't^  with  tba  special  prob- 
IcBM  iBTOlved  in  tha  depreaalon.  However. 
other  ^aoeifla  were  created  for  tbat  purpoae. 

It  to  a  Mt  astounding  to  Mias  Lenroot. 
too.  hov  (pUckly  the  cOmatr  changed  around 
Wmtva^lUm  whan  the  deprsaston  woke  ua  up. 
sad  atao  a  matter  of  prlda.  for  she  was  In 
tiM  iiiMtoT  of  aU  of  tt  and  the  kmg-overdue 
Mljuataisita  for  which  she  had  worked — 
abiftlty^  of  child  labor  eventually  through 
tha  Wa^^aa  and  Hours  Act  after  the  8upren>e 
OuoKt  had  nulUfled  an  anti-child-labor  act 
at  OoBgrHi  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
ted  laUad:  astaiMt<m  of  aid  to  tbe  aged,  as 
«aO  M  vpaaaton  of  maternal  and  child  care. 
^^  all  tba  other  thing".    In  all  of  these  she 


to  proud  of  her  Bureau  and  its  devo- 
tti  pamnnel's  readincas  to  give  13  hours 
a  day  and  Baturdayc  aztd  Sundays  often. 
Pioad.  too,  of  bar  predecessors  who  inspired 
and  tratnad  her — Julia  L«throp  and  Oraca 
ti*f»n**_  <3m  two  prarloua  chJafa — and  very 
ttet  tba  work  U  to  be  carried  on  by 
,  K.  Biftatt  formerly  bar  asanrtate  dl- 
r.  wte  for  tba  laat  a  years  has  been  with 
tlM  World  Health  Organtoatlon. 

Ma  tba  Job  at  tbe  eoraparatlTely  recent  past 
««a  to  aataWlsli  a  pattern  at  Federal  re- 
^OMlblUty  for  welfare,  with  use  of  the  taz- 
t|if  puw  for  tba  benefit  of  all  the  people 
nfH"***'  leadership,  so  Iflss  Lenroot 
tbat  tba  empbaais  for  tbe  next  decade 
on  fatting  tbe  people,  under  this 
paltam.  to  reoogniae  and  ac- 
eapl  rayaniftilTITT  as  indlTldual  clitzens  for 
vbat  b^pans  In  tbelr  coqomunitles.  We 
lat  rsapoiiilbUity  become  too  remote, 
la  Waabington.  If  our  democracy  u 
to  raasBln  a  llTlng  instttotlon. 


r 


tba  Waabington  Star  oi  July  la.  1951  ] 

Tucks    a    Bsst — Ifus 

PLAwa  TO  TBT  A  Brr 

Loira  TiAsa  or  Notabls 


(By  LowaU  IMlett) 
bwaaucrat  to  departing  from  the 
and  milUoot  of  people  in 
thm  laada  have  eanae  to  note  her 
wtXh  gratitude  aa  well  aa  regret. 
for  ragrat  to  otortoua.    It  to  the  toaa 
of  a  pabUe  aerrant 
Tba  gratitude  to  felt 
aad  appraetatad  tba 
of  tte  tavdaa  aba  baa  carrtod  dartng 
pBt  et  bar  M  yaora.    Ttaay  are  grate- 
to  abto  to  oaaa  tbto  burden 


on  to  a  competent  successor  and  obtain  f  r 
herself  a  little  of  the  leisure  that  ha.-;  Inna; 
been  due  her:  grateful  also  that  she  can 
leave  knowing  she  enjoys  the  world  *  ip- 
proval  of  the  work  she  has  done. 

The  bureaucrat  Is  Miss  ICathaitne  LenrMt. 
successor  to  two  other  great  women,  Jvih.v 
Lathrop  ana  Grace  Abbott,  as  Cnief  .  f  the 
Children's  Bureau.  It  Ls  significant  perhaps 
of  the  stature  of  the  Children  s  Bureau  that 
It  U  known  Junt  as  that,  althi^ugh  it  is  mly 
a  segment  of  the  Federal  Security  Agt  r.<  y, 
as  It  was  formerly  of  the  Labor  Departmer.t. 
What  d.-ies  It  take  to  b^  a  bureaucrat  wh-rn 
everybody  applauds  and  nob<,idy  belittles' 
President  Truman  in  ijrantlng  Miss  Lenro.  )t  s 
request  to  be  relieved  wrcte  ■  Touijhness  i.s 
a  quality  not  often  attributed  tu  w.'nu'ii. 
but  the  plain  fact  Is  that  you  have  been  a 
tough  and  persistent  champion  of  Amerir:i  s 
children."  (He  could  have  said  children 
everywhere,  considering  the  eflort  expended 
by  Mias  Lenroot  In  the  internHtional  fle.cl 
during  recent  years  ) 

It  Is  difficult  to  thlnlc  of  Miss  Lenro«it  is 
tough.  Good  looking,  gracious,  charinn:?. 
and.  above  all.  gentle,  but  surely  nut  tous;h. 
However,  the  President  knew  what  he  vi.is 
talking  about.  He  knew  that  when  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  had  committed  him 
to  a  course  of  action  be  could  expect  her. 
In  her  own  gracious,  charming,  and  gentle 
manner,  tc  bold  him  to  it 

They  came  to  know  the  tough  side  of  the 
lady  bureaucrat  In  Congress,  too.  as  wit- 
ness her  success  In  defending  necessary  ap- 
propriations against  querulous  committee 
members,  sometimes  wearied  with  well- 
doing. It  may  be  thotight  that  a  children's 
bureau,  by  its  very  nature,  would  he  immune 
to  attack.  And  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
laughed  the  other  day  when  Senator  M-i^t- 
BAMK  solemnly  remarked,  "I  am  in  favor  of 
children."  But  there  was  a  time,  and  not  so 
long  ago.  when  the  Federal  Government  con- 
sidered children,  like  the  weather,  as  some- 
thing It  couldn't  do  much  about. 

Probably  In  her  memory  Ml*s  Lenro.^t  will 
take  greatest  satisfaction  In  the  part  she 
played  in  obtaining  acceptance  of  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion's children.  That  came  first  In  19_'2 
with  the  passage  of  the  Sheppard -Towner 
Act,  providing  financial  assistance  to  pov- 
arty-strlcken  States.  This  lieglnning  came  to 
an  end  In  1929,  but  the  principle  was  again 
accepted  by  the  New  Deal  and  nobody  now 
doubts  its  validity  S<->  we  have  an  anti- 
chlld  labor  law.  provisions  for  maternal  care 
and  other  evidences  that  an  American  child 
to  regarded  ss  an  American  child,  regardless 
C5  the  State  In  which  it  lives 

Miss  Lenroot  has  also  had  the  physical 
toughness  required  of  a  good  biireaucrHt. 
Hot  tough  enough  perhaps  to  run  the  ganuit 
of  the  Washington  cocktail  circuit,  hut 
tough  enough  to  take  her  work  home  w:ih 
her  and  devote  many  night  hours  to  it, 
and  to  include  Sunday  in  her  workweek 

Few  have  earned  so  wall  the  lei.snre  she 
now  seeks,  but  one  wonders  whether  she  wiU 
really  get  it. 


fProm   the   Madison    (Wls.l    Capita'    Times] 
ICiss  LsKaooT  LzAVKS   L'NirnD  St^tcs   P'jst  — 

CHIUtKKM  S  FOSTEB   MOTHIK    APPHuVtS   P«ES- 

nrr  OorauTioN 

Washiwctoh — A  white-haired  spin.s'er 
who  lias  devoted  her  life  to  the  bettermer.t 
Of  children  c^id  Tuesday  that  this  is  a  w  'u- 
derful  generation"  but  that  much  remain* 
to  ty  done  to  bring  out  the  best  m  Amer- 
ican youth. 

Mias  Katharine  Lenrot)t.  known  as  the 
foster  mother  of  Americas  children,  is  -m 
authority  on  the  subject. 

8be  has  spent  36  at  her  60  years  with  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  — the  past 
17  as  chief  of  the  Bureau.  Now  she  is  re- 
tiring and  making  plans  to  live  out  her  .-pan 


Ir  a  little  house  in  Westchester  County  near 
White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Irvine 
I.  LenriK)t.  Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  she 
v.a.«  tvirn  at  Superior,  Wis.,  March  8,  1891. 
Mie  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wi.sconsin   In   1912. 

A  few  ht.urs  after  the  White  House  an- 
n  lunced  her  resignation,  Miss  Lenroot — 
t:i!ue-eyed  and  demure — sat  reflectively  in 
her  office  and  talked  about  her  favorite  sub- 
ject, children. 

She  has  no  illusions,  she  said,  about  the 
world  which  children  must  cope  with — "It 
l!s  a  world  of  rapid  change  and  much 
uncertainty. 

"Some  children  may  suffer.  But.  by  and 
large,  our  young  people  have  developed  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  readiness,  and  ini- 
tiative to  deal  with  this  world  " 

But  the  plumplsh  lady,  whose  energy  be- 
lies her  years,  is  by  no  means  satisfied  by  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  In  public  serv- 
ices to  children  In  recent  years. 

'We  hear  so  much  talk  of  the  release  of 
at')mic  energy."  she  said.  "There  are  amaz- 
ing possibilities  in  the  release  of  human 
energy  " 

The  amount  of  money  spent  for  children 
Mi.sa  Lenroot  called  Infinitesimal  compared 
with  the  billions  spent  on  atomic  research. 

"Children."  she  said  "must  be  given  first- 
class  opportunities." 

She  deplored  the  tremendous  waste  of  hu- 
man fesources — Juvenile  delinquency,  wasted 
talents  of  handicapped  children,  teen-age 
narcotic  addicts,  and  the  stunted  personal- 
ity and  charactei-  of  the  children  of  some 
v.-orklng  mothers. 

Much  of  this  can  be  remedied,"  Miss  Len- 
Toot  said,  "by  intensive  research  and  the 
kind  of  environment  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  best  In  children."  "Here,"  she  said,  "is 
where  the  empbaais  must  be  in  the  coming 
decade" 

Miss  Lenroot  said  child-rearing  techniques 
now  have  quite  properly  swung  back  to  the 
middle  ground — between  overemphasis  on 
regimen  and  controls,  and  overemphasis  on 
permissiveness. 

"But  most  of  all  we  have  to  rely  on  com- 
m.on  sense."  she  added.  "And  that  Is  a 
pretty  good  thing  to  rely  on.  That  Is  the 
way  the  human  race  has  developed  so  far." 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  child  wel- 
fare since  Miss  Lenroot  Joined  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  1913.  "Then,"  she  recalled,  "one- 
tenth  of  our  babies  died  in  their  first 
year  •  •  •  Many  States  had  no  child- 
labor  laws.  •  •  •  Orphaned  children 
were  Institutionalized  and  forgotten.  •  •  • 
There  was  no  Federal  aid  to  States." 

But  much  remains  to  be  done,  she  said. 

Ill  her  letter  of  resignation  to  President 
Truman,  Miss  Leru-oot  urged  continued  and 
unceasing  concern  by  this  country  for  the 
children  who  are  Its  future. 

During  her  years  as  foster  mother  to  the 
Nations  children,  she  was  tempte<l  many 
times  to  adopt  a  child.  But,  she  said,  she 
always  abandoned  the  idea  because  she  could 
not  do  justice  to  her  Government  job.  t(X) 

"Now.  she  said.  "I  do  not  think  It  would 
be  wi.se  to  adopt  a  child  at  my  age. ' 


|F:  Mn    the   Montgomery    (Ala)    Advertiser] 

LMted  Statxs  CHiLonENS  Br«E.ir  Boss 
Resigns  Ama  36-Yka«  Career 

W*.=iHiN&TON,  July  9 —Katharine  F  Len- 
rr,(.t  ks  stepping  down  as  Chief  of  the  United 
S'Htes  Children's  Bureau.  In  her  place  E>resl- 
dent  Truman  has  nnmed  one  of  her  chief 
aides   Dr   Martha  M   Eliot. 

Mr  Truman  accepted  Miss  Lenroot  s  resig- 
nation Monday,  effective  August  31,  "with 
real  regret." 

Between  the  two  women,  and  the  small 
Bureau  staff,  the  country  has  seen  a  spec- 
tacular drop  in  InfanU'  deaths  in  recent 
decades,  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  growth 
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of  pubUc  aid  for  impoveriataed  mother*— 
and  beyond  American  abores.  a  growing  world 
concern  for  child  welfare. 

Wlaconain-born.  golden -haired  MIm  Len- 
root was  the  daughter  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  Irvln  L.  Lenrost.  But  ahe 
Ignored  possible  i»temal  aid  on  her  first  lob 
hunt.  She  took  a  dvil-scrvioe  exam  In  1915 
and  landed  the  poet  she  wanted;  a  smaU  }ob 
with  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Her  first  assignment  was  in  slums  wbere 
she  saw  children  of  6  working  12  bows  a 
day.  Since  then  her  drive  has  been  to  force 
public  aid  for  neglected  children,  orphans, 
those  In  trouble  with  the  law. 

Mias  I<enroot  to  now  white-haired.  Twelve- 
hour  working  days  were  common  on  bar  cal- 
endar. She  was  seldom  seen  at  Waabington 
partiea.  In  her  letter  of  reaignatlon  ahe 
says,  'I  have  reached  tbe  age  when  I  must 
have  more  leisure."  She  wlU  retire  to  her 
home  near  Hartsdale.  Westchester  Ooimty. 
N.  Y. 

President  Truman's  letter  accepting  the 
resignation  told  Miss  Lenroot,  "toughness  is 
a  quality  not  often  attributed  to  women  but 
the  plain  fact  Is  that  you  have  been  a  tough 
and  persistent  champion  of  America's  chil- 
dren." 

Dr.  loiot  win  carry  the  same  degree  of 
"toughness"  into  the  poet.  News  of  tbe 
appointment  reached  her  at  bcr  Quebec  sum- 
mer home.  She  has  Just  finished  a  years  as 
aaeisUnt  director  of  the  United  Nations 
World  Health  Organisation. 

She  took  her  U.  D.  degree  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins In  I&18.  In  1923  she  became  an  in- 
structor of  pediatrics  at  Yale  University. 
wbere  she  remained  until  1934.  There  she 
plunged  into  her  first  big  research  Job  on 
child  health,  a  community  study  of  rickets, 
and  the  effect  of  sunlight  and  cod  liver  all 
on  the  disease.  Later  she  repeated  the  study 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

During  her  last  10  years  at  Yale  she  held 
a  second  Job,  Director  of  Child  and  Matema! 
Health  for  the  Children's  Bureau.  In  1935 
she  became  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
and  moved  to  Washington. 

Her  pungent  testimony  was  one  of  the 
forces  that  wrote  a  section  on  child  and  ma- 
ternal health  into  the  social -security  law. 
She  became  admintotrator  of  the  Federal 
granu-in-aid  to  the  States  for  developing 
health  services  for  children  and  mothers. 

In  1942  she  successfully  campaigned  for  a 
fund  of  $125,000,000,  which  vros  spent 
through  SUte  boards  to  help  pregnant  wives 
of  United  States  servicemen  in  tbe  four  low- 
est income  brackets. 

In  1947  she  was  the  first  woman  elected 
president  of  the  American  Publilc  Health 
Association. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet  of  July  15,  1961 1 
Champion   or   Cmujanf— Shi    Cami   ro«    l 

YtAR   AND  StaTXD  36 

(By  Nlcha  Searle) 

'•Well,  I  might  sUy  a  year,"  the  young 
girl  from  Wisconsin  thought  as  she  arrived 
In  Washington  with  a  Job  as  special  Investi- 
gator in  the  Social  Service  Division  o4  the 
Children's  Bureau  at  91,200  a  year. 

Today,  nearly  37  years  later,  Katharine  P. 
Lenroot.  retiring  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, is  looking  forward  to  another  type  of 
future.  In  this  one  there  is  time  to  read 
and  think,  time  for  a  "real  vacation."  and 
a  chance  to  enjoy  the  reeponsibtiities  and 
benefits  of  a  citlaen  in  a  community  where 
ttiere  is  a  vote. 

In  her  letter  of  resignation,  lilas  Lenroot 
said,  "I  have  reached  tbe  a^e  when  I  must 
have  more  leisure."  Tbe  "Grand  Old  Lady" 
of  'womca  Government  workers  will  make 
her  borne  In  Hartsdale.  Weatcbeater  Oounty. 
NT, 

But  it's  a  clncb  she  wont  get  too  far  airay 
from  her  main  interest  in  Uf e — tbe  welfare  ot 
children.     Although  her  last  day  as  chief 
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o«  tbe  bureau  the  has  beaded  for  17  yeara 
wlU  be  August  81,  she  will  be  right  back  at 
her  favorite  work  between  September  31  and 
36.  Mias  Lenroot  wtu  act  as  cochalrman  of 
the  Inter- Agency  Canferenco  on  Personality 
Development  in  Children  being  held  st 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Quite  a  few  changes  hnve  taken  place  since 
that  day  almost  four  decades  ago  wben  Miss 
Lenroot  arrived  In  Waablngt(».  She  remem- 
bers one  of  her  aaslgnmaits  as  special  in- 
vestigator in  1915  which  took  her  to  the 
poorer  neigtaborhooda  of  tbe  city. 

There  she  saw  7-  and  8-year-old  children 
working  as  many  as  12  and  14  hours  a  day 
stringing  beads  or  making  artificial  Sowers. 
She  remembo's  seeing  one  young  mother 
who  returned  to  work  the  day  after  her 
child  was  bom  sinoe  that  was  the  only  way 
to  bypass  starvation. 

One  prevailing  opinion  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Bureau.  Miss  Lenroot  found,  was  that 
it  dealt  with  "luxury  services."  Children, 
Miss  Lenroot  states  firmly,  are  an  emer- 
gency. And  it  is  this  practice  of  treating 
every  case  individually  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  which  has  earned  her  the  name  of 
"foster  mother  to  millions." 

She  remembers  with  a  smile  the  passage 
of  the  Social  Secttrlty  Act  in  1935  <one  of 
the  high  spots  of  her  career)  and  her  wor- 
ries about  the  budget. 

"Well  need  at  least  tlOO.OOO  for  the  Bu- 
reau." she  earnestly  told  the  tben  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer. 
"TouTl  get  more  than  that,"  the  Asstotant 
Secretary  predt-rted. 

'TveJ  been  In  the  Bureau  longer  than  you 
and  I  know  Government  appropriations," 
Miss  Lenroot  Insisted. 

To  her  complete  surprise,  the  Bureau  waa 
given  the  fabulous  sum  of  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars,  with  it  came  tbe  welcomed 
responsibilities,  under  title  V  of  the  act, 
which  provided  for  grants  to  States  for  their 
development  of  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  services  to  crippled  children  and 
child  welfare  services. 

The  White  House  Children's  Conference 
in  1950  Is  another  milestone  In  tbe  life  of 
children.  Miss  Lenroot  believes.  It  was  there 
that  men  and  women  of  all  profeeeSons 
gathered  to  find  out  how  they  could  interpret 
to  tbe  parents  of  the  world  the  scientific  in- 
formation and  resources  they  possessed.  The 
conference  also  stood  oirt.  says  Miss  Len- 
root, because  of  Its  cltfcBen  participation — 
almost  100,000  individuals  were  engageo  in 
its  work. 

President  Truman,  in  a  letter  paying  trib- 
ute to  Miss  Lenroot's  tenure  of  c^Itee  aa  a 
public  servant,  said: 

"Toughness  is  a  quality  not  often  attrib- 
utable to  women,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that 
you  have  been  a  tough  and  persistent  cham- 
pion of  America's  children.  You  have  made 
them  both  your  vocation  and  avocation .  The 
children  of  this  country  are  better  off  for 
your  having  been  in  the  Government." 

As  the  President  said,  "What  greater  sat- 
isfaction could  anyone  take  Into  retirement?" 


The  Prescat  World  Sihutioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 


or  mw  TC 

IN  THB  SBVATE  OF  THE  UNl'i'ID  STATES 

Fridav,  July  20. 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  &sk. 
unanimous  conadt  to  tuiTe  larinted  in 
ttie  Appendix  of  tbe  Rbcors  a  steno- 
graphic transcript  of  renuuiks  by  Hon. 


Dean  Acheaon.  Secretary  of  State,  made 
off  the  record  and  from  notes,  to  a  group 
of  magazine  and  book  pubUabers,  on 
June  29.  1951.  which  was  made  public 
at  the  request  of  several  of  those  who 
were  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coib. 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  this  afternoon.  It  is  partlcu- 
laiiy  pleasant  since  tt  gives  me  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  all  of  you  who  gave  so  gen- 
erously of  your  time  and  efforts,  both  work- 
ing here  at  home  and  through  tbe  special 
panel  which  went  abroad,  to  help  us  on  our 
overaeaa  information  servioe.  Tou  did  a 
tremendous  Job  for  us,  and  we  are  very 
deeply  grateful. 

This  afternoon  I  am  going  to  try  some- 
thing of  an  experiment.  I  am  asked  to  speak 
with  you  on  what  is  called  tbe  prea«at 
wtuld  situation.  Now  tbat  ts  sometbing  of 
a  problon,  because  I  have  also  aaked  my  asso- 
ciates who  are  dealing  with  tbe  various  gao- 
graphlcal  portions  of  our  work  to  eome  and 
tell  you  in  some  detail  about  it,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  Bntlci|»te  what  tbey  are  going  to 
say.  Therefore.  I  tbotigbt  we  might  spend  a 
little  time  on  trying  to  discover  what  tbe 
present  situation  is:  and.  If  we  can  get  tbat 
in  our  minds,  then  perbaps  some  of  tbe 
things  tbat  my  aaaoelatss  aay  to  you  may 
have  a  little  more  meaning. 

There  are  several  preliminary  obaervatlODs 
I  would  like  to  make  about  the  present  sit- 
uation. One  of  tbem  Is  tbat  it  It  not  a  situ- 
ation clouded  in  obscurity.  Tbare  Is  a 
bltndlRg  light  Ibrown  upcm  It — in  fact,  so 
much  light  that  the  question  arises  whether 
the  light  is  not  too  strong  and  'wo  multl> 
colored  for  reading,  ptirpoees.  I  have  had  a 
few  flgxires  coQected  for  me  on  aomc  of  the 
contributions  to  knowledge  on  this  sub)ect 
which  are  being  put  out  by  Oovernment 
and  by  you,  who  are  sitting  bere.  My  own 
Department,  the  State  Department,  puts  out 
each  year  1,300  preos  releases  dealing  with 
the  present  international  situation.  Every 
day  we  put  out  330 4XX}  words  over  all  chan- 
nels of  the  Voice  of  Am«1ca.  Every  day  we 
put  out  40.000  WfjTds  through  the  five  wire- 
less bulletins  which  we  send  to  all  parts  of 
the  wcarld.  Bach  year  we  put  out  30  pub- 
lications In  the  field  of  documentation  of 
diplomacy,  each  one  of  these  volumes  con- 
teining  from  100  to  1. 500  pages.  We  put 
out  70  voltimes  a  year  in  the  field  of  ctir- 
rent  information,  running  from  100  to  GOO 
pages.  We  put  out  200  volumes  a  year,  encb 
running  from  20  to  600  pages,  on  trea'.les 
and  international  actions. 

The  ICA,  toe  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
probably  put  out  together  some  three  time* 
as  much  as  we  do  on  the  International 
situation. 

The  Congress  has  made  this  one  of  It* 
main  subjects  of  interest,  and  you  have  with 
ycu  this  afternoon  the  two  leading  con- 
tributors to  a  congressional  work  of  3,000,000 
word;»  on  far-eastern  policy.  1  think  I  led 
with  418.000  words  and  General  Bradley  cazot 
a  poor  second  with  378,000. 

Outside  of  the  goveriunental  field,  there 
are  500  books  a  year  printed  on  international 
affairs  and  the  present  International  situa- 
tion, and  there  are  3.000  magazine  articles  a 
year  which  are  sufficiently  important  for 
bibUographlcal  listings.  Of  course  I  cannot 
even  begin  to  estimate  the  number  of  «7orda 
put  out  in  the  news  columns  and  tba 
editorials. 

So  you  aae  there  is  plenty  of  light  belnf 
thrown  on  the  present  lntem*tloi»J  sttua- 
ttou.  As  I  say.  tbe  light  may  be  too  iwcnc 
and  it  may  be  too  varied  fro-  reading,  but 
the  situaaon  certainly  is  not  developing  in 
eloom. 
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•r*  tbn*  thiagB  that  Z  vooM  like 
to  talk  wtcn  joa  tboot  tor  a  aoiMnt  la  xbm 
UgM  oC  aU  tiMa*  voloaMa  of  worda  I  bava 
I  hav«  bad  aooM  »  or  M  Im- 
ta  tb»  Llbranr  or  CX>a- 
from  tima  potnts  of  view. 
Ona  «aa  to  Had  out  vb*a  tbe  wrlUn  of 
tiMaa  ■konograptaa  tboaibt  tika  praaant  ■Ittuu 
tloa  fcigan  Whaa  is  "pciwnt,"  In  otber 
I?  Tha  saooad  thine  «*•.  what  do 
atithon,  thaM  wrttcra  at  tfaeaa  impor- 
taat  mooocrapba.  balirrt  to  ba  tha  eammon 
or  what  ta  tha  outatandlng 
at  tin}  pnaant,  as  distinct 
,  tha  paat  or  tha  f  iitura7  Tba  third  was. 
wbat  ara  tba  aasantlai  stapa  rcoonuaaaded 
for  dsaltni  with  tha  preaant? 

Too  will  ba  iataraatad  tt>  know  some  of  tbe 
mnlta  of  tbte  laqoiry.  X«t's  take  first  of 
an  wbaa  tita  prasant  situaticn  beftm. 
ta  "praaaat**?  One  wrttar  says  tbe 
at  sttoatioa  bagaa  la  IMft  with  Japa- 
vletory  ovar  tba  RuaaiaQa  in  the  Busso- 
War.  Aaothar  wrttar  says  tt  begin 
wttb  tba  eoafaraaoa  at  Talta.  AzMjtber  ssys 
tt  bafaa  wttb  Oanaral  Marshall's  mlaslOD  to 
China  la  IMfr-M.  Aaotbcr  says  It  bei;m 
wttb  tba  InTantloa  of  tba  airplane.  An- 
otbar  aaya  it  bafs.n  with  tbe  great  upaurge 
ot  popolatkm  which  took  place  when  mod- 
charkari  tba  death  rate  ot  the 
itury.  Another  oae.  who  ta  not  qiUte 
says  it  began  with  the  Protastuit 
Another  says  it.  bagan  a  1th 
tba  oonaeUra  action  takm  sgatnat  aggression 
ta  Korea.  Another,  a  medievalist,  says  tt 
with  tba  Partuguese  exploring  'Jie 
Bivar  500  yaara  ago.  Another  atys 
tbi  "praaaat"  began  with  the  dropping  of  the 
atom  bomb. 

The  mala  poiat  In  common  that  wc  can 
Sad  to  att  tbaaa  wrltiaga  Is  that  the  jnresiint 
la  «poa  ua  now.  All  w  can  say  Is  what  ':ha 
nttto  boy  said  to  tbii  UttU  girl  when  he  was 
]oobtng  over  tha  fence  and  she  wan  on  the 
.  "Are  you  going  to 
■rowa's  party?'^  and  be  answered.  "I 
to  tt."  AU  we  kaow  U  that  we  arc  In 
ptaaant.  but  when  tt  iMgan  we  canaot 
ton.  Wa  can  say  that  there  i*  no  one  lao- 
maoft  vbm  it  began.  We  can  say  that  ttere 
will  probably  ba  no  one  numen'  wher.  tt 
trin  aad.  But  tt  la  with  us.  Human  expe- 
rtaaaa  la  not  Ilka  a  book;  it  is  not  written 
ta  cbaptars. 

'Am  next  tblag  that  I  had  examined  was. 
what  te  tba  foadamantal  qiiaUty  of  the  pres- 
aatt  Bow  do  you  tall  tbe  praaent?  How  do 
yoa  know  snmethlng  is  prsesnt  and  Is  not 
ehanetartaiie  of  tbe  peat?  Ooing  through 
we  Vmm  upon  theee  iheo- 
la  that  tbe  fundamental  quality 
o(  tba  praaaat  sltoatlon  is  that  tt  U  a  eon- 
tantloB  between  great  powers  over  the  con- 
trol of  tawltcry  and  that  la  this  coatentlon 
bafaau  graat  powers  Idaologlcal  dtlferencea 
not  only  ara  saeoadary  imt  really  obscure  tha 
mi  tototilng  of  tha  prsesnt  tlnw.  Another 
wittor  mys  that  tha  fundamental  eharacter- 
tt  tha  jrassnt  ta  that  it  U  a  conflict  be- 
aad  that  tbe  old  conflicu 
Of  atotoa  about  territory  haTa  nothing  to  do 
Vtth  tiaa  praaaat.  Another  says  that  it  U 
niiKiW '  nlally  a  struggla  between  the  nxle 
of  law,  bapoaad  to  tbe  classic  couseptlon  of 
a  eonaptraey.  on  tbe  other 
la  tba  revolt  of  man  agalast  tha 
aays  Uiat  It  la  tbe  struggle 
iwakanad  peoptea  of  Asia  aad 
peoplaa  of  tba  Weat.  Aaotber 
I  fwwdamantal  qnaUty  ot  tba 
li  tbat  aatlona  have  tended 
baaltby  totaraat  to  aatlonal 
bava  nm  off  after  tbe  will- 
cf  eollaetlva  aseurlty.  Aaotber 
ttM  ttM  quality  of  tba  praaaat  U 
not  raaoooMd  tbelr  to- 
•Mwtty  aad  have  falJad 
•aeurtty  to  a  world  com- 


All  that  we  get  out  of  these  analyses  of 
the  qxiallty  of  the  present  Is  that  struggle 
la  at  tbe  heart  of  tne  times  in  which  we  live. 
that  the  times  in  which  we  lire  are  onerous, 
but  that  there  ts  hope  for  mankind  if  wa 
will  keep  our  minds  on  the  heart  ot  the  prob- 
lem. 

When  we  come  to  loolc  for  the  heart  of  the 
problem,  we  find  it  somewhat  confuting  It 
reminds  me  of  some  words  in  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Henry  Nevlnson's  bootc.  Changes  and 
Chances — you  remember  that  Ls  the  first  of 
three  volumes  In  hla  autobiogruphy  He  wiis 
a  wonderful  man.  whom  many  of  you  I  am 
stire  knew  while  he  was  alive  He  was  a 
great  war  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  In  bis  book  be  discussed  L>ne  of 
the  prayers  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
The  words  I  refer  to  are: 

"That  so.  among  the  sundry  and  manifold 
changes  of  the  world,  our  hearts  may  surely 
there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  aro  to  be 
found." 

Nevlnson  said  that  he  always  thought  the 
writer  of  that  prayer  waa  slightly  naive,  be- 
cause. If  one  oniy  knew  what  the  true  joys 
were,  it  would  be  no  dlflVrulty  to  keep  one  » 
heart  fully  fixed  upon  them.  If  we  only 
knew  what  the  heart  of  the  problem  was  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  not  be  diScult  to 
keep  our  minds  on  It. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  thing  that  I 
asked  to  have  looked  up  in  these  mono- 
graphs— what  Is  the  line  of  action  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  present  situation'  One 
writer  says  that  we  must  recognize  that  what 
we  are  Involved  In  la  the  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  men  and  that  we  must  spend  va.«t!y 
more  money  on  that  and  not  waste  our  funds 
on  economic  or  military  expenditures  An- 
other one  sayii  that  tbe  minds  of  men  are 
trivial  things  at  best,  and  that  the  minds  of 
men  follow  their  stomachs  and.  therefore, 
the  thing  to  do  Is  to  concentrate  on  eco- 
nomic activities,  and  Intellectual  and  ideo- 
logical results  will  follow  Anottier  writer 
says  military  power  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts  in  our  time — forget  ail  this  nonsense 
about  propaganda  and  economics  and  om- 
centrate  on  the  military  problem.  Another 
one  says  that  the  real  heart  of  the  matter 
Is  a  struggle  for  power  as  baaed  upon  p<j8i- 
tlon  and  therefore  what  we  must  do  to  settle 
the  contention  of  our  times  la  to  come  to 
agreement  dividing  tiie  world  Into  p<^>wer 
areas.  Another  one  says  that  the  heart  of 
the  matter  Is  to  get  away  from  the  outnicxled 
Ideas  of  national  sovereignty  and  go  m  for 
world  government  so  that  all  differences  be- 
tween nations  will  be  mere  partisan  fnctiun. 
and  war.  if  there  ever  Is  any  war,  will  be- 
come merely  small  clvU  disturbances 

Summing  up  all  of  this,  what  you  get  out 
of  the  people  who  are  writing  most  seriously 
about  our  time  is  that  there  is  no  sovereign 
remedy;  that  there  is  no  one  course  to  pur- 
sue: that  there  are  many  courses,  many  atti- 
tudes, which  we  must  take.  I  think  this  Is 
a  rather  long-winded  way  of  conung  to  a 
conclusion  which  all  of  you  recognize  Is  in- 
hCTently  sensible,  that  there  is  not  any  one 
characteristic  of  our  time,  there  Is  not  any 
one  answer  to  it.  It  has  many  character- 
istics and  there  must  be  many  answers  to  It. 

I  venture  to  put  down  here  some  of  the 
attltudea  which  seem  to  me  essential  for  us 
to  have  In  mind  as  we  struggle  with  the 
times  in  which  we  live. 

The  first  attitude  which  seems  to  me  es- 
sential la  the  recognition  that,  whenever  the 
preeent  began  and  whenever  the  present  will 
end.  tt  will  be  with  us  for  a  very  long  time. 
If  we  will  get  that  firmly  in  mind,  we  will 
begto  to  get  over  the  impatience  which  leads 
people  to  try  to  find  magic  solutions.  If  we 
wlU  reeognlas  that  we  have  before  us  s  long 
pulod  of  work,  then  we  have  the  twglnnlng 
of  wladom.  Once  we  understand  that  wa 
have  a  long  period  of  work  before  us  then  we 
can  aee  that  the  object  of  our  efforts  is  ..ot 


to  remove  these  problems.  They  are  not  re- 
movable. The  object  of  our  work  is  to  re- 
duce these  problems  to  manageable  propor- 
tions. 

If  we  can  reduce  them  to  manageable  pro- 
portions, and  tf  we  will  then  accept  con- 
tinuity of  responsibility  In  managing  those 
problems,  we  begin  to  see  some  daylight 
ahead.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe. 
If  we  are  really  sensible  In  facing  the  present, 
that  the  problems  can  be  escaped.  We  must 
believe  over  and  over  again,  and  understand 
over  and  over  again — as  though  we  heard 
them  for  the  first  time — Lincoln's  great 
words  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Decem- 
ber 1862;  "We  cannot  escape  history."  We 
cannot  escape  the  problem  of  the  present. 
We  can  only  escape  it  by  death  or  defeat.  If 
we  are  going  to  deitl  with  those  problenu.  we 
must  be  willing  to  deal  with  them  for  a  long 
time.  We  must  be  wi'ling  to  reduce  them 
from  almost  Impossible  problems  to  man- 
ageable problems,  and  we  must  have  a  sense 
of  continuing  responsibility  In  dealing  with 
them. 

The  second  very  Important  attitude  for 
u."!  to  take  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  present  Is  to  avol'1  overdramatlzlng  any 
particular  problem  or  overemphasizing  It. 
TTiat  Is  always  our  danger,  not  peculiar  to 
the  United  States  but  common  to  every- 
body. The  particular  problem  with  which 
we  are  dealing  seems  to  us  to  be  the  over- 
whelming problem  of  all  time.  Take  Ko- 
rea for  Instance,  which  Ood  knows  Is  im- 
portant enough.  There  Is  a  phrase  which 
has  been  applied  to  It  which  Is  typical  of 
this  attitude  which  I  am  urging  you  to 
avoid  The  activities  of  the  U.  N.  in  Korea 
have  been  described  as  "the  reluctant  cru- 
sade "  That  phrase  seems  to  connote  that 
Korea  is  the  place  where  the  show-down  be- 
tween the  east  and  west  Is  going  to  occur. 
The  reluctant  crusade — reluctantly  the 
East  and  West  get  Into  the  show-down.  Now 
If  anything  Is  important,  If  anything  is  true 
about  the  situation  In  Korea,  It  is  the  over- 
whelming Importance  of  not  forcing  a  shoa'- 
down  on  our  side  In  Korea  and  not  permit- 
tins  our  opponents  to  force  a  show-down. 

T.iAt  has  been  the  whole  heart  and  essence 
nf  the  policy  which  the  administration  has 
been  following  and  which  General  Marshall 
and  General  Bradley  so  brilliantly  described 
In  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  committee. 
Korea's  significance  ts  not  the  final  crusade. 
It  Is  not  finally  making  valid  the  Idea  of 
collective  security.  It  Is  Important  perhaps 
f<  r  the  Inverse  reason  that  In  Korea  we  pre- 
vented the  Invalidation  of  collective  security. 

Collective  security  is  not  something  which 
Is  established  once  and  for  all  by  some  dra- 
matic gesture.  Collective  security  Is  like 
a  bank  account.  It  is  kept  alive  by  the  re- 
sources which  are  put  Into  It.  In  Korea  the 
Russians  presented  a  check  which  was 
drawn  on  the  bank  account  of  collective 
security  The  Russians  thought  the  check 
would  bounce.  They  thought  It  was  a  bad 
check.  But  to  their  great  surprise,  the  tel- 
ler paid  It.  The  important  thing  was  that 
the  check  was  paid.  The  importance  will 
be  nothing  If  the  next  check  Is  not  paid  and 
If  the  bank  account  is  not  kept  strong  and 
sufficient  to  cover  all  checks  which  are 
drawn  upon  It. 

The  third  attitude  which  I  think  Is  Impor- 
tant for  us  to  have  In  mind  Is  a  proper  sense 
of  proportion  about  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties which  come  before  us.  In  getting 
the  proper  sense  of  proportion  about  our 
difficulties  the  tint  thing  that  we  must  do  is 
to  understand  that  the  present  situation  ts 
a  great  deal  more  aertous  than  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  whole  haa  yet  come  to  realise. 
We  must  understand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  a  much  tougher  adversary  than  the  United 
States  has  yet  realised.  We  must  not  only 
understand  that  but  we  muat  understond 
something  else,  and  that  la  that  the  Soviet 
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TTnloB  Is  not  tbe  only  difficulty  tint  we 
Behind  and  beyoad  tbe  Sorlct  tJotoa,  aad 
our  problems  wltb  the  Soviet  Untoa,  Ue  otber 
dlfllcultles,  perbapa  evea  greater,  tte  Im- 
portant thing  aboot  our  aetlooa  to  tbe  fres> 
ent  ts  that  we  muat  ao  act  to  «<— M»^g  wttb 
the  Immediate  dlffleulty  tbat  we  m«»i»gy  njao 
the  TOfot  long-range  onea. 

What  do  I  mean  by  those  geeaml  wordiT 
Twice  to  our  lifetime  we  have  dealt  wltb 
problems  before  tu  as  tbou^  tbe  aolutlon 
of  thoae  problems  waa  tbe  solution  of  all 
problems.  We  dealt  with  tbe  Kalaer  aa 
though  the  defeat  of  tbe  Kalaer  was  tba 
defeat  of  all  such  menaces  to  tbe  world.  And 
yet  there  immediately  grew  up  after  that 
Hitler  and  To  Jo.  Then  we  dealt  with  Hitler 
and  Tojo,  and  then  we  found  looming  be- 
hind them  Stalin  and  the  menace  of  com- 
munism and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now  what  lies  behtod  the  Soviet  Union? 
I  see  two  problems.  I  am  not  saying  theee 
are  caused  by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I  am 
saying  that  here  are  problems  which  we  must 
reduce  to  manageable  proportlozia  to  our 
dealing  with  the  present.  One  Is  tbe  awak- 
ening of  the  vast  populations  of  Asia,  popu- 
lations which  are  beginning  to  feel  that  tbey 
should  have  and  shouM  exercise  to  the  world 
an  influence  which  In  proportionate  to  their 
numbers  and  worthy  of  their  cultures.  That 
force  is  a  force  which  can  be  turned  to  good. 
or  it  can  be  a  force  which  can  rend  to  ptecea 
a  world  which  has  imprudently  numaged  Its 
Immedlace  problem  and  which  finds  Itself 
weakened,  perhaps  shattered  In  facing  these 
upsurging  forces  of  Asia.  Therefore  In 
thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union  we  must 
think  about  this  shadow  on  the  rock  behind 
it.  We  must  manage  our  dlfllcultles  ao  pru- 
dently that  we  have  strecgth  and  initiative 
and  power  left  to  help  shape  and  guide  these 
emerging  forces  so  that  tbry  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  forces  which  rend  and  dtestroy. 

In  addition  to  the  emergence  of  these  peo- 
ples of  Asia  with  the  amtHUons  and  poaatble 
power — which  has  to  be  thought  about  to 
relation  not  only  to  tbe  existing  power  but 
also  to  the  power  which  might  be  left  after 
some  imprudently  inaugurated  struggle  had 
torn  the  Western  World  apart — thtfe  are  the 
great  problems  of  the  world's  growing  hun- 
ger, of  its  growing  nimibers,  of  Its  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  very  elemental  methods 
cf  staying  alive. 

These  are  the  protdems.  tbeee  are  the 
shadows  on  the  rock  behind  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  which  we  must  never  loae  sight. 
AU  of  this  has  to  do  with  getting  the  proper 
perspective  on  the  dllBculties  before  us. 

.Another  attitude  wbleb  we  must  always 
keep  in  mtod  Is  the  need  to  match  our 
strength  with  tbe  toteresta  which  we  must 
defend.  We  bear  it  said — and  it  Is  wteely 
said — that  there  mxist  be  a  balancing  of 
commitments  and  capabllttles.  Too  often 
I}eople  say  that  when  they  mean  that  we 
should  reduce  our  commitments  to  meet 
whatever  our  capabilities  may  be  at  any 
time.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
that.  What  we  must  do  is  to  be  conactoua 
of  our  national  toterests.  A  commitment 
l£  a  national  vital  interest  of  wbich  we  have 
become  conscious  and  for  which  we  have 
made  provision,  but  we  may  have  nattonal 
Interests,  which  are  Just  as  valid,  of  which 
we  have  not  become  conscious,  and  for  which 
we  have  not  made  provision — about  whlcb 
we  should  Immediately  become  conadoos  and 
abotit  which  we  should  Immediately  nuika 
provision. 

Another  attitude  whlcb  we  must  have  to 
n-tod  la  that  there  Is  no  unitary  approach. 
I  suggested  this  a  momeit  ago  when  I  talked 
about  curea  whl^  have  be<m  put  forvaid 
for  our  modem  evfla.  TO  tbtok  that  tbore  la 
a  unitary  approach  is  a  taUacy.  We  must  uae 
all  means  at  our  band,  wbatrvar  Vtmj  an, 
and  not  oiy  that  one  la  tbe  answer,  or  on* 
or  two  wre  tbe  answers.  If  you  take,  for 
instonce.  tbe  vtewa  of  tboae  who  urge  toat 


to 
•nd  wta  ta  ttM  Bottara  world,  you 
eaifty  ted  ToviMlf  to  the  rMUeidouB  poamoa 
where  fan  «*f  bses  oB  the  people  of  a  nation 
on  your  sldt.  bvt  those  people  are  poUtteally 
organli^  m  an  aSeettTs  offporttton  to  you. 
To  a  very  bote  otest— not  eompletety.  but 
to  a  Tery  large  extent— that  le  tbe  situation 
which  cxlats  to  cauna.  I  bettere  that  tbe 
vast  mass^  of  the  people  to  China  are  sym- 
pathetle  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  yet  tboee 
"<'*ew  ct  peo|de  to  Cbtoa  are  organised 
^tecttvely  against  us  so  that  tb^  are  a  very 
strong  cpponott.  So  propaganda  Is  not  the 
sole  answer.  It  Is  an  Important  weapon,  and 
we  mtat  use  It — ^we  must  uae  tt  fully  but  tt 
Is  not  the  eole  answer. 

Ifettber  Is  dealing  wltb  govanments  alone 
tlw  sole  answer.  Tbe  idea  that  we  can  make 
arraDgements  with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
govemctent.  without  regard  to  popular  sup- 
port founded  on  free  consent  would  all  too 
probably  tovolve  us  to  exceeslvely  brittle 
alliances.  We  bare  a  very  good  Ulustratloa 
of  that  sort  of  brtttleness  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  were  made  between  Hitler  and 
Ifussoltol;  tl»y  seemed  very  fine  but  they 
were  very  brittle,  and  when  the  pressure  was 
put  tipon  them  they  broke  down.  As  it 
turned  out,  not  the  natlona  but  only  their 
passing  masters  proved  to  be  the  parties  to 
the  alliance. 

We  must  be  aware  of  both  toe  fallacy  of 
recovery  without  defensive  strength  and  the 
fallacy  of  military  strength  ujxin  a  shaky 
eoonomb:  foundatloa.  These  two  things  are 
of  vital  hnportance.  They  go  together  and 
they  are  at  the  heart  of  our  efforts  at  the 
present  time  ta  toe  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
cetmtrtaa.  There  you  have  a  community,  an 
important  conununlty,  a  virile  one.  one  which 
has  come  through  grave  and  deep  ecoiuimic 
troubles  and  has  been  fighting  Its  way  up 
for  some  time. 

Economic  well-being  Is  not  motigh  by  it- 
self. Tlje  oountrles  which  we  have  aided 
along  the  upward  road  now  see  that  the 
situation  demands  a  tremendous  effcs't  to 
build  up,  along  with  us.  mOltary  strength 
aa  well  as  eoonom.'ie  strengto.  Defensive 
strength  Is  aa  integral  to  recovtny  as  a  fence 
is  to  a  comfirtd.  Tet  to  seeking  to  replenteb 
military  strength  It  is  necessary  to  avoid 
putting  too  great  a  load  on  our  allies  or  on 
ouraelves,  for  that  matter. 

There  must  be  a  very  carefully  worked  out 
balance  between  the  firm  economic  founda- 
tion and  tbm  strong  n^itary  defense  so  that 
tbe  military  (tefense  does  not  bring  down  the 
economic  stricture  to  ruins  and  so  that  the 
economic  structure  Is  built  up  for  the  pur- 
pose <a  defending  Itself  wlto  its  military 
eomponentfi. 

We  must  also  recognise  that  toere  is  no 
substitute  ftMr  strengto  at  the  center.  AIll- 
aiKee  are  Important.  It  ts  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  tn  that  our  aUies  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  and  ta  the  Rio  Treaty  be  strong 
and  that  the  bonds  between  tbem  and  ua 
be  strong.  But  it  la  equally  ImporUnt,  If 
not  more  tmportant.  that  toere  be  strengto 
at  the  center  of  tluse  groups — ^tbs  strength 
of  the  United  SUtes.  its  economic  strengto. 
Its  military  strengto.  which  will,  ta  Itself, 
breed  stxengtb  at  toe  periphery  of  our  aaao- 
etatiooB.  The  asme  appUea  to  tbe  United 
Natioaw.  ta  toat  union  of  nations  there  la 
no  substitute  for  the  strengto  of  tbe  United 
States  at  toe  heart  of  tbe  great  group  of 
powers  wbich  share  our  determtoaticoi  to 
uphold  tbe  prtocfples  at  toe  chatter. 

In  building  that  strength  tt  is  very  im- 
portant toat  we  should  not  underesttoute 
ouraelveB.  We  have  to  meet  and  face  Ilml- 
tstlcms  and  dlAcnlties.  Bat  tf  e^ery  time  a 
dtfltemty  eoBSB  sloog  aomebody  aaya.  "Cm. 
to  do  that  win  wreck  tbe  economy  of  the 
Vatted  States,"  that  te  unOeresttmatoig  our- 
aiit'ws.  X  hsive  no  doubt  that  there  la  a 
potat  beyood  which  the  United  Stotcs  can- 
not go.  but  I  am  equaOr  sure  that  we  n« 
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hot  aaywhen  M«  that  potot  1lHrsf«««fh« 
thing  to  do  li  not  to  be  ttoiM  about  our. 
■alrea  tat  to  rsaUaa  that  our  graat  atrength 
la  thaw  to  ha  used,  and  to  use  tt  wisely  aad 
economically  and  aeaathiy  to  ereate  tbe  d»> 
ftosas  whl^  we  need. 

Ifcy  I  aay  right  bsre  to  eaaneetlQa  wito 
tote  bualneaa  of  orcatlag  atrenirto  at  tbe 
center,  we  antft  not  for  <wm  aeoond  alknr 
any  devtiopnent  which  OMy  occtv  to  Korea 
to  hin  IV  into  a  beltef  that  cow  we  have 
turned  the  comer,  and  now  tblnga  are  going 
to  get  better,  and  therefore  we  do  not  need 
to  make  Uie  effort  which  wc  haw  been  niak- 
tog.  I  thJttk  we  need  to  make  it  even  more 
than  we  made  it  before.  If  it  to  poatiMc  to 
bring  about  an  end  of  tbe  fighting  to  Korea. 
It  wUl  be  beeauaa  ot  the  cfforta  which  we 
have  already  made  and  the  sacrtfleee  of  toe 
men  to  Korea.  Tbe  sueoeaa  of  our  policy 
will  mean  only  one  tolng,  and  tliat  la  that 
we  have  held  off  this  oonaplraey  against  us 
and  toat  wc  have  some  time  now  which,  if 
used  wisely,  will  give  ^us  toe  power  and  give 
us  toe  union  wlto  powerful  aBlea  which  can 
deter  world  war  m.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
tf  wc  allow  oursrtiwe  to  be  Iitlled  by  Korea, 
I  can  assure  you  that.  Just  as  certainly  aa 
yon  arc  sitting  here,  we  will  be  bit  witoto 
the  next  6  months  to  a  year  wlto  a  mueb 
totiglier  blow  somewhere  else.  If  we  do  not 
make  tbe  efforts  now.  we  will  be  unprepared 
for  that  blow.  We  may  eoartplately  deter  it 
if  we  now  aU  beni  together  every  effort  we 
een  to  going  forward  wlto  the  program. 

Another  point  la  that  w«  miart  believe  that 
tinie  is  on  our  aide.  I  coooede  to  you  that 
In  saying  tbte  ttiere  Is  aa  elenaeat  of  faith. 
There  la  an  etement  of  fattb.  baeaasa  1  be- 
lieve that  we  are  people  wtK>  act.  Time  ta 
not  on  our  aide  tf  we  merely  att  to  toe  shads 
and  fan  ourstf vee.  Time  la  on  our  side  if 
we  go  to  wortt.  We  can  do  macb  to  time. 
We  ca:ii  strengthen  oureslwa;  we  eaa 
strengthen  our  atoea.  We  have  a  vast  pro- 
duetlve  power  which  la  aow  not  bamesead. 
mueb  greater  than  thoae  opposat?  to  ns.  We 
can  harness  tt.  Thar*  Is  mttdb  w«  can  do 
and.  tf  wc  wlU  do  It.  time  ta  on  oar  aide.  If 
we  dont  do  it.  It  Is  not. 

Therefore,  we  ooae  to  the  matter  of  wlU. 
We  have  a  strong  geograpbieal  poeltlon.  We 
have  pec^le  wtw  are  sktoed  to  industry,  who 
have  ooorage.  who  make  Itoe  aokUera  aad 
produeora.  We  have  natural  reeouroea.  We 
have  toe  productiw  plant.  AU  of  tboee 
tbln^  are  no  good  at  all  tmlcaa  tbey  are 
cemented  tofstber  and  thrown  toto  aetloa 
by  will.  I  briiere  toat  the  Aaiarican  people 
have  that  wlU  ^nd  that  they  can  put  ttiat 
will  stroagly  batiind  everything  of  a  mfcia* 
rial  native  that  tbey  have  ao  that  tbey. 
akme  toto  tbebr  aUlea,  wiU  aeeure  for  tbe 
future  tbe  tatngs  they  value. 

Another  attitude  of  thu  utaiast  Impor- 
tance ta  that  we  muat  keep  ooostantly  be- 
fore us  tbe  0oal  toward  whlcb  we  arr  work- 
ing;. What  we  are  working  toward  ta  a  situ- 
ation to  which  tbe  normal  course  of  settling 
dtaputes  will  be  negotiation.  We  are  entou- 
siastic  pec^e,  and  occasionally  w«  Ret  ao 
cntouslastlc  about  wbat  we  are  douig  that 
we  believe  that  ta  tbe  end  Instead  of  the 
means.  We  must  never  get  otaraalvcs  toto 
tbe  stote  of  mind  where  wa  say  that  we  are 
bulldtog  tbta  straogth  to  order  to  use  it.  We 
are  buUding  tbta  strengto  to  order  that  wa 
may  new  have  to  use  It.  to  order  that  we 
may  get  to  the  potot  where  the  nomiaa  way 
to  settle  tlUngB  ta  to  sit  down,  to  argue  about 
tbem.  to  negotiate  about  tbem.  and  to  find 
a  solution  wlto  whlcb  aU  parties  concerned 
can  tore,  even  thmnh  tt  ta  not  IdciU  far 
any  of  us. 

That  to  not  really  a  bopeleaa  ambltton.  It 
aeems  a  long  way  off — and  tt  ta  a  long  way 
off  whet;  you  are  deallag  with  the  Soviet 
UnftoD  to9Mlar  tlM  preseat  tmbalan<ia  of 
power  but  wn  haf«  raaehad  a  altaatlaa  to 
tbe  Western  ITsmtaphaia  where  negottotlOB 
ta  tbe  oanaal  way  of  aattBag  ^Smpmm.  Tfas 
normal  way  for  tbe  Amerlesn  republlca  to 
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then  an 
dlfiralUa»— ki   by 
ibto  a*itl«iMnt.   Tlut 
fMim  to  vork  out.    It 
•n  oi  tbat  tloM  to  tmUd  up  tb« 
at    tlM    Aiuarteao    rvpubUea    axnoDg 
•nd  b«tw««n  Xhmm  and  us.    For 
_  tmm  ealtod  tlM  "CokaBus  of  th« 

Itattb.'*  and  w  took  actions  from  time  to 
**m^  whleb  mad*  tb*  other  Amcricmn  repub- 
Um  apfUvbcBatv*  of  us.  but  I  think  that  no 
looCH'  asists.  I  do  not  bcUeve  there  erer 
%ff^^  p^»f»  m  the  world  a  more  harmonious 
or  aoasXnaetlTe  meeting  than  the  recent 
Msatti^  betwaen  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  AsMrtcan  Bspubllca,  In  which  aU  sca-u 
ot  nuaatkms.  vitally  affecting  all  our  coun- 
trls*.  ««ff«  taken  up  and  discussed.  Some- 
tliaas  potBts  of  new  were  rery  far  apart. 
On  one  very  tough  eccmomlc  question  it  took 
staying  up  aU  night  for  3  nlgbu  to  get  people 
to  leeTlM  that  there  was  a  good  deal  In  com- 
mon between  them.  But  we  solved  that 
m  — hrm  #"4  we  wUl  solve  other  differences 
In  tida  bemtsptwre  In  that  way. 

TlMgr*  ta  one  last  attitude  which  I  should 
\iikm  to  stuMi.  and  that  U  that  we  must  always 
la  Bind  that  we  must  deal  with  these 
wttiiln  a  pattern  of  responsibility. 
i  aboaUi  Uke  to  talk  s  little  bit  about  what 
I  mean  by  a  pattern  of  responslbllliy  I 
tliat  we  must  act  with  the  conscious- 
that  our  responslbUlty  U  to  Interests 
than  our  own  Immediate 
Qreat  empires  have 
In  tUa  werld  and  have  collapeed  be- 
BM  tkey  took  too  narrow  a  view.  There  Is 
,  tftviiM  f«Tyi»»i«»nrt  which  sparee  the  United 
the  seeds  of  destruction  which 
IMV*  oparatad  In  other  great  states.  There 
ta  ao  liwiiiw  thin  to  tiiat  one  of  the  fates 
I  ttM  ahears  that  she  shall  withhold 
the  Itiread  erf  life  ot  the  United 
We  most  operate  In  a  pattwti  of 
which  la  greater  than  oxir  own 
We  eaanot  yield  to  the  umpta- 
w«  are  vlrtle  and  enthusiastic. 
«(  t1iit^**-g  that,  because  we  believe  a  thing. 
K  Job!  Moat  be  right.  We  must  not  confuse 
oar  OWB  opinlooa  with  the  will  of  Ood. 

Ii  a»BiitlBl  for  leadership.  It  Is  not 
<  a  aHKal  itlsanrtstlnn  which  I  am  mak- 
It  la  — iinTlsl  to  leadership  amoitg  the 
Hfiffw  If  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
of  eaaUttoD  which  we  have.  We  cannot 
i  tlM  attitude  that  we  will  coerce  nations. 
tbat  «•  are  w  rtgbt  that  if  they  do  not  do 
what  we  want  th«n  to  do  we  will 
aid.  or  we  will  withhold 
•M.  we  will  do  this,  we  will  do  that. 
If  «•  take  tlMrt  attitude,  then  we  are  creat- 
ine a  rttetkatftlp  todtetlngulahable  from 
which  cHata  between  the  Soviet  Union 
aaaoetated  with  It.  That  must 
attitude.  We  are  the  leader. 
the  leader.  But  we  will 
>  to  be  aeeepted  as  the  leader  only  If 
cinniiintee  believe  that  the  pattern 
Of  iwiwwifinitj  within  which  we  operate  la 
to  iBtereata  which  are  broader 
o«B — that  we  know  today  what 
waa  talking  about  when 
ho  apf'M  of  Um  naad  of  paying  a  deeent  re- 
to  th«  opftrtona  of  mankind 

wo  latttatlgpartoe  that  sense  of 

rt  TlM  meana  are  at  hand,  have 

muat  eoBtlnue  to  be  used. 

I  Itao  ta  the  United  HatlooB.   TUere 

Ii  MMh  Mk  thaaa  d^a  that  the  United  Na> 

ttatf  taoffntlve— It  doea 

tt  doe*  not  do  ttiat.  we  mtist 

•I  la  fhvcr  of  son*  other  kind  of  coer- 

I  do  not  agree  with  any  of 


•ayoDo 
ttha 


vlthiB  a  ooaU- 
ta  tho  Ualtod  Rtt- 

la  Bono. 

la  warkiag 

their 


points  of  view  and  modifying  your  own  so 
that  you  may  maintain  a  true  friend.  But  I 
eaatire  you  that  It  Is  worth  It  a  million  times. 
Whatever  loes  there  U  In  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion is  gained  a  million  times  by  the  strength 
which  eomee  from  the  group's  believing  that 
the  leader  is  paying  attention  to  other  peo- 
ple's points  of  view.  We  should  be  forever 
grateful  to  the  United  Nations  for  furn;.sh- 
ing  a  forum  where  the  United  States  if 
America,  to  malnuln  Its  leadership,  must 
enter  and  must  explain  itself  to  rhe  rf~i  -f 
the  world,  and  do  so  In  terms  which  are  so 
persuasive  that  countries  will  be  canvliiced. 
do  BO  under  circumstances  where  the  United 
States  and  Its  representatives  lusten  to  tlie 
representative  of  the  smallest  country  in 
the  world  who  has  a  point  of  view  which 
he  wishes  to  ex})ress,  do  so  under  clrcism- 
stances  where  we  make  every  effirt  'o  liar- 
monize  the  views,  adjust  views,  ar.d  may 
not  force  views  down  other  people  s  ihr-  ats. 
If  we  do  that,  then  I  believe  the  United 
States  will  avoid  that  narrow  v.ew  w;.ich 
has  led  to  the  destruction  of  great  pov.ers 
and  great  empires  in  the  past  The  United 
States  will  lead  into  a  new  course  in  which 
the  free  nations  will  continue  to  be  !ree 
nations,  freely  associated,  freely,  w'l'.ii.tr'.v. 
and  eagerly  accepting  leadership  whirh  tl.ey 
believe  considers  their  Interests  as  deep'  v  is 
It  does  Its  own. 


TW  SL  Lawreace  S«away  and  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnsi.\N* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPKESE^T \Tl\'ES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  insert  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  lo 
submit  a  digest  of  an  address  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  by  Hon.  Lionel  Chev- 
rier.  Canadian  Minister  of  Transport,  as 
follows : 

Thi   Skawat    and.  National   Defense 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  an  address  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  by  the  Honorable 
Lionel  Chevrler,  Canadian  Minister  of  Trans- 
pori: 

From  the  point  of  view  of  national  defense, 
the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  deep 
waterway  Is  of  the  greatest  lmp«;>rtance  In 
February  of  this  year  the  permanent  Joint 
Board  of  Defense  made  a  Joint  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  military  value  uf  tKe 
project.  The  Board  recommended  us  early 
construction — stressing  the  need  for  the  itd- 
ditlonal  supplies  of  hydroelectric  power  "ital 
to  the  expansion  of  the  military  strength  of 
the  two  nations  and  the  value  of  the  sea- 
way as  an  inland  waterway  relatively  s^^fs 
from  enemy  action.  This  will  enable  the 
two  countries  to  move  war  mat«:f  lals  at  less 
coat  in  money  and  resotirces  than  by  any 
other  means.  It  will  jjermlt  greatly  In- 
creased shipbuilding  and  ship  repairs  in  the 
relatively  well  protected  Great  Lakes  ship- 
yards. 

The  addition  which  this  project  would 
make  to  the  military  potential  of  the  United 
Statea  and  Canada  will  far  outweigh  tho 
Initial  espendittire  in  manpower,  money,  and 
crttlcal  materials.  It  must  be  realized 
that  mo^  of  theee  materials  will  be  re- 
quired In  any  event,  because  if  this  project  is 
not  BOW  proceeded  with,  alternative  sources 
o(  pcnrer  will  have  to  be  provided.  Wlth- 
0iit  the  eoostruction  of  the  seaway  the  large 
dapoalta  of  high-grade  iron  ore  In  Labrador 


cannot  be  moved  economically  and  expedi- 
tiously to  the  Great  Lakes  steel  centers. 

Look  at  the  map  of  North  America  and 
you  will  find  that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  lies  almoet  In  the  center  of  the 
Ave  physiographic  regions  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  The  upper  end  of  the  sea- 
way linlu  the  Canadian  west  to  the  Atlantic 
sealaoard  and  the  American  West  to  the  Port 
of  New  York.  It  Joins  the  wheat  fields  of 
western  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
m?.rlcet. 

When  one  realizes  that  more  yearly  ton- 
nage passes  through  one  of  the  txjttlenecka 
In  the  upper  lakes  region,  namely,  the  locks 
at  SauU  Ste.  Marie,  than  through  the  Pana- 
ma, Suez.  Manchester,  and  Kiel  Canals  put 
t rgpther  this  gives  some  idea  of  the  ton- 
nage that  la  l!.keiy  to  come  through  when 
the  development  is  completed.  The  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  construction  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  linking  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Red  Sea.  were  logical  projects.  They  were 
the  inevitable  and  the  right  thing  to  do,  no 
m.ntter  at  what  cost.  On  the  proposal  to 
f  nstruct  the  deep  waterway  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  link  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
AMintic  Ocean,  the  verdict  will  be  the  same. 

The  friendly  relations  existing  between 
Caiiada  and  the  United  States  for  well  over  a 
century  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  two 
w  orld  wars  These  wars,  and  partl<;ularly  the 
l:i.=;t  one.  have  brought  us  together  more  than 
ever  before.  They  have  shown  that  on  many 
problems  not  only  do  we  think  alike  but 
frequently  we  act  together  Such  was  the 
ca.'se  of  Ogdensburg.  on  the  Joint  Permanent 
Detense  Board,  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Alaska 
Highway,  In  the  Northwest  Passage,  and 
perhaps  more  particularly  In  the  air  by 
means  of  our  transborder  services  Our  Gov- 
ernments think  alike  on  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
think  alike,  but  we  must  translate  this  think- 
m?  into  action.  We  must  act  together  upon 
it  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great  British 
statesman.  In  the  days  to  come  the  Ca- 
nadian and  American  peoples  will,  for  their 
own  safety  and  the  good  of  all.  walk  together 
In  majesty,  in  Justice,  and  In  peace. 


UnWersal  Military  Trainiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  mother  has  registered  a  legitimate 
complaint.  Once  we  adopt  universal 
miliUry  training  this  treatment  of  our 
boys  will  be  mild.  Indeed: 

Jm-T  17,  1951. 
Hon.  Danizl  A.  Rxxo. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Sn:  I  am  writing  this  letter  because 
I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  several  con- 
ditions at  Fort  Dlx  which  I  feel  should  be 
Investigated. 

Our  eldest  son  has  nearly  completed  baaic 
training  at  that  camp  and  I  feel  I  can  speak 
freely  now  without  showing  partiality. 

He  had  been  there  about  3  weeks  when 
he  wrote  home  requesting  civilian  under- 
wear. As  we  understood  It.  the  servloeman 
Is  permitted  to  wear  that  type  1«  1m  so  deairea 
and  we  complied  with  thia  req\Mst. 

Our  second  request  from  him  waa  for  a 
gun -cleaning  kit  as   there  were   only  four 
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•ucti  ktta  arena  Me  to  a  gioaqp  ni  ti  mhi 
hie  bwraeka.    Biwh  a  ■In  ■  tap 

tlie  last  man  to  whom  the  kit 
wooki  have  to  watt  aweral  'wan  tai 
to  clean  his  gun.    There  are  ptaity  tt 
kits  avaiha»le  to  the  dvtllan.  as  w>e  foimd 
out  when  we  eompHed  with  hla  request. 

Oar  third  request  wm  for  tattgue  paata 
which  were  purebaaad  toeaOy  and  sect  to 
him. 

Our  fourth  request  was  for  a  fatigue  ahlrt 
aa  one  of  the  two  be  had  been  iasoed 
been  stolen  from  the  lumdry  line, 
hla  supply  aargeant  for  a  repiammaiit  and 
waa  told  that  It  would  naceasttate  a  long 
wi  angle  from  the  qnartarmaeter  and  he  may 
aa  well  get  along  without  tt. 

There  Is  a  generous  supply  of  thaae  shlrta 
at  the  PX  village  In  the  oaater  of  the  eacap. 
The  boys  may  purcbaaa  these  shirts  but  they 
are  unable  to  get  any  replacements.  It's  the 
first  time  that  either  I  or  any  of  my  friends 
have  heard  of  a  soldier  having  to  buy  hla 
own  dothea.  If  there  are  plenty  of  dothea 
why  are  they  not  giveo  to  the  soldier  instead 
of  him  having  to  buy  than.  Thla  does 
nothing  for  theto-  morale  or  for  that  erf  the 
parenta.  It  seems  to  me  that  aaooattiiiig 
Is  (toflnitely  wrong  here.  Up  to  thla  point  in 
our  son's  career  as  a  hired  aoldter.  we  hava 
sent  htm  approctiBatety  forty  doUats  worth 
of  equipment  and  dothing. 

In  hto  eighth  or  ninth  week  at  baafc:.  thsy 
were  oideied  to  go  on  a  mppoaedly  lO-aiUe 
hike.  This  turned  out  to  ba  20  otfUa.  with 
fun  pack.  They  were  given  a  20-aoannte  rest 
and  then  immediately  ordered  to  do  a  4.4- 
mile  spiaed  march  in  88  minutes.  This  la  an- 
other aamplc  at  the  Army'a  t^mtmnn  mama. 
Is  tt  any  wonder  tha  IMlows  were  coiSapalng 
all  along  the  line  ot  march?  Very  recently 
they  marched  8  miles  out  to  a 
range,  fbad  all  momleg.  than  i 
hack  for  noon  chow.  They 
Maeolt  with  gravy  for  their 
they  ware  the  last  group  to 
pleuty  cf  Miicatta,  they 
were  reCuaad. 
Army  track  droea  away  from  tbm 
with  the  back  of  tha  track  half  fuU  ct 
which 


We  are  also  led  to  haileve  that  ow  aona 
wlU  be  given  taata  and  plaaad  ta  tha  taranch 
at  the  aervloe  for  whldk  thalr  i 
them  to  be  of  the  : 
my  son's  caaa.  He  ^ 
Imve  been  ptaoed  In 
tabulatliv  madnlnes  4 
beeaoae  of  his  bnllil.  thay  ware  wnptflad  to 
plaea  hhn  with  a  comhat  laf«B^  unit.  ■• 
became  thoroughly  disgusted  and  votBap 
teered  for  pamtrooper  toatalag, 

Alao,  wa  parenta  vondar  why  aa  aaaay 
athletaa  are  deferred.  U  a  yomg  man  la 
phytfcaUy  ahla  ta  play  each 
as  foothaU.  bMsbafl.  and  hMketliall.  to  i 
tion  a  law  o<  tha  aaoat  omaaon  ones,  la  ha 
not  abte  to  do  aaaathlac  at  aiava  aahie  to 
help  out  In  thta  »«r1*^m-l   naai^iini  jT     A 

Jlka  this  atov  of 
partiality  and  Z  tenet  mmg  aC  o 
aasn  are  aaach  dtatoriMd  oeer  it. 

Alao.  Um 
to  vm  aood  laocuaaa  ta 

to  baliam    X 
have  iMvw 
eon  has  tatd  hto  da«  ahooi.    OBly  m 

marks  and  not  ka  aMa  ta  tatt  hack.    I: 

la  an 


I  flWI  tha*  1  have  tha  tight  «e  Mk 
you  do  an  In  your  powar  to  eorraet  or  at 
hatlar  thMa  oowSthaM. 
vwy  iliieeialy  youia, 

AClutrravacM  Caewrt . 


right  aort  of 
tntaaaa? 

Aateall.Z 
to  iM  done  to 
aarvtaa  and 

As  a 
m  whom  1 

who  is  a  BMBshar  of  the 

and  expacta  to  be  eallad  to  daty 


Okmrwu  t}m  Hamini  mi 
knntnarj  pi  Dadva- 
tiaa  •(  hiipikiihn  Siwmks  Iccai 
LmI  h^epeUcMc  af  Halm  Uai 


EXTENmOH  OP  RElfARKB 

or 

HON.  MELVW  PRia 


DITHB  BOOBS  OT 


'ATXW 


Thuradat.  JiOy  19, 1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Ifr.  Spehker.  I  heye  al- 
ways felt  that  our  greatest  areapon 
against  Communiat  terror  is  the  truth. 
We  must  find  the  truth  through  work 
and  understand  the  etudaved  btiiiad  the 
iron  curtain.  Thoae  behind  the  iron 
curtain  rlak  thtir  Utcs  daily  and  now 
they  awatt  m,  who  live  in  freedom  to  act 
to  help  them. 

We  worry  too  much  about  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  without  attempting  to 
fathom  the  weakness.  Believe  me. 
there  is  uneasineas.  hidden  tensiim,  un- 
eertainty  behind  the  enemy's  mask  of 
invincibility. 

The  Qwigwintst  empbr's  ulthnate  and 
detnmlntaig  weakness  is  the  hatred  and 
hope  of  the  peoides  and  nattems  whom 
her  eoQifre  enslaves — the  non-Russian 
pcfHiles— the  Oovaks,  Poles.  lAtvians. 
Estonians,  Ukrainians.  Byekxiiailaos. 
MaoedoniaBS,  and  other  elhnieal  groom- 

To  the  peofiles  of  Easian— Central— 
Europe  md  of  the  enthv  Soviet  empire. 
Amertea  must  onee  more  proclaim  tter 
allegiance  to  the  Uberatton  program  of 
freedom  and  adf-determlnatkm.  We 
must  annnunrr.  not  in  diidamatic  whis- 
per but  ao  that  the  entize  wnid  wUl  hear, 
that  we  stand  wtth  the  peoides  longing 
for  freedom  and  against  the  tyrante 
who  enslave  them.  We  muat  deelare 
that  these  peoples — the  Slovaks  laromi- 
nent  and  proud  among  than— «ire  our 
fttends  and  our  allies  whom  we  are 
ready  to  aid — their  mMierground  par- 
the  Slovak  Biela  Legia.  white 
legion,  the  mideigiuund  forces  in  the 
mamBtaiaa  of  aahjivakia;  whose  outride 
contacts  are  the  Slov^  liberatlaD  Com- 
mtttee;  and  Htm  Na^nal  Committee  for 
the  liberation  of  Slovskia — ^who  today 
are  hanwsing  the  Oummunist  octopus 
bnt  tooMrrov.  with  their  ran^  ina«as- 
iQg  a  miBlaafalii  win  be  gBSiwbac  at 
the  very  nerve  eenter  of  this  monster. 

Araertea's  lr«e  alltas  are  not  the  dtari- 
dent  pffoaoeti  of  the  KremUn.  but  the 
vletlms  (tf  Ontnimist  oppraasion. 

The  woritf  witnemes  am:  opporttmity 

iMwUmiiy  to  trJke  or 

the  kiumen  of 


We 


t0 


of 
their 


to  9cak  to  the  p^ffiw 
Is  to  let  them  know  what 
In  America  have  aceom- 


pUsfaed  and  tn  that  manner  to  tnllat  (tw 
fire,  the  iplxtt,  and  the  opdmlsm  ctf  a& 
Slovakian  sjwaktm  unOovround  par- 
tieana.  to  in««ase  tbair  draggle  agi^tnft 
th«  Oommaniats.  for  it  wiU  be  a  renewed 
oourace  and  hope  secore  in  the  kuowl- 
edge  that  America,  as  the  true  friend  of 
liberty,  is  supportinfr  a  common  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  xemazlu  In  the  RgooKs  I  Include 
herewith  two  articles  from  the  oldest 
Slovak  newspaper  in  America.  Slovak 
V  Amerike,  written  in  honor  of  the  onu 
hundred  and  seventy-lSftb  anniversary 
of  our  Deciaratioa  of  Indepemtence, 
{ftoea  the  Sk^vak  v  Amertfcc.  New  Tork  aty. 

ot  Iviy  a.  tMli) 
Aitasirsw  iMaanaaaKX  Za  171  Tiaaa  Ota— 

Thb  CcarnuanMna  oe  Buovaaa  «o  ths 

Pannaaw  or  AnaiCA 

(Written  in  hanor  at  the  one  hondred  and 

seventy-fifth  annivaeaary  ot  the  Deolara- 

tkm   of   ladependanee  Day   by  John   C. 

Schanka.  editor  of  Slovak  v  AsMrlfee) 

When  we  as  Americana  art  eelefarating  the 

<me  hundred  and  sevcnty^fifth  annivemry  cf 

the  Declaration  cf  Indepe«<lence  of  the  tret 

Thirteen  Ctolonlee  of  the  United  Statea.  tt  ta 

fitting  and  proper  that  we  look  at  the  past 

and  see  what  the  SJovaks  have  eontrtbuted 

to  the  progrees  of  thle  country,  which  gave 

them  freedom,  liberty,  and  porimit  of  happt- 


The  first  prominent  Slovak  to  oobm  to  the 
United  Statea  was  Oouat  Mawlee  BaaoeAy. 
Kli^  of  the  Island  of  MadagMoar  In  Itis' 
He  had  letters  of  tntroduetion  from  Bnja- 
mln  Ptanklln,  noted  AmertAn  stateamaa. 
Bowever.  tt  ta  stated  that  aooM  Stovaks 
fought  with  the  armlaa  at  Pollih  Oenerai 
Pulaski  and   Koaetuiko  and    that  oa 

oceaakw  evao  Benovaky  vhdtad   

•rale  during  the  Bevohitlonary  War. 

We  have  histoncal  umiiih  that 

before  the  Revolutionary  War.  One  of 
nanad  Hoivy  IxMkM  kapttaart  ft^dlvBia  in 
the  Faaanle  regloc  of  Maw  Jeraay  ISO  yaara 
before  the  Deebwatlon  ot  hMaapaadaaae. 

SknrafcB  took  part  in  the  Civil  War  and  had 
their  own  battattoa  under  the  leailsiBlilii  of 
OoL  Oeaa  lOhaJetay.  who  raaslead  nactlea 
ot  the  graat  cmandpator  Priilrtiiit  Abraham 
Uaeoln  for  thoae  mutwaa.  Ooianal  m- 
halotay  fought  gmllaatly  aad  died  near  Cha*. 
tanooga.  Tean..  where  be  la  haried  in  the 
liattonal  Oemctcry.  Thouaaatti  of  oUier 
Slovaks  f  ou^  aad  died  with  hfai  on  Pretf • 
dat  Lincoln's  side. 

Ijtt  xm  continue  and  aaaine  tlM  raeor<to 
of  the  Spantah-Amarlean  War.  We  still  tanva 
Slovaks  Uving  whoteo^iS'^  that  war. 

In  nanaitaa^wreonito  the  World  War  L 
in  which  thooaanda  of  Sknrakt  Soi^ht  aad 
died.  Among  tboee  o^edaay  ttm  fc^iwiffm  of 
Sgt-  Mate]  Koeak  a  vallaat  soMler  la  out- 
standing. Kocak  reealvad  the  rnnpaaakiuil 
Medal  of  Ifcnar  fron  both  Anny  and  Kavy. 
Be  died  on  the  battkfldd  of  rtmaca.  whan 
he  is  now  bailed. 

During  World  War  I  thtna  flioeahs  who 
were  not  naturallaad  Jalaai  tha  Phwiho 
alovak  lagk»6  oadar  tha  irnlwaiilti  of  Oaa. 
Milan  K.  Stefaafk.  Slovak  aetoiMlBt  wlio  roaa 
from  an  ordtaary  prt vata  to  tha  rank  affsa- 
nal  in  tha WtmnOk  Anay  dating  Warld ImZ, 
wtthlB  a  parted  of  a  yaan 
t  oa  the  aOlltary  abac  «r 

Ihto  la  a 
In  Aaaerteaa  faiatory  hy 

Let  aa  asntlttae  with  wartd  War  n 

\ot\ 


ship  af  I 

Z&d.,  nad 

Gen.  Mflaa  B.  Stef anlk. 

well-known    Inventor    of 


AlSli 
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Um  tktlMr  of 

•ad    T«rlou> 

itfonatad  to  ttm 

1,000  AiB«r> 

Um  ■upTRB*  MCiilke*  on 

On*  ot  tb»m  WM   a 

PttUkcr  Secetna.  of 

WW  fouatf  ih*  Anm-tcan 

I  Main  la  tb«  front  Unw  mad  many  of 
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although  only  first  and  second  generations 
of  American  Slovaks. 

Ourlnt  tti»  100  years  of  Slovaks  in  America 
seme  lao  publications  and  newipapers  were 
founded  to  acquaint  the  new  Immlffrants 
with  the  American  ideals.  These  newspapers 
published  m  the  Slovak  language  were  the 
greatest  torch  bearers  of  American  liberty 
and  culture.  They  reached  every  mining 
town  sn^  far  swsy  hamlets,  bringing  Amer- 
IcanJam  to  the  new  Inhabitants  and  the  fu- 
ture Americans,  who  raised  their  children 
and  educated  them  In  the  goepel  of  Amer- 
icanism as  advocated  by  Washington.  Jefler- 
son.  and  Lincoln,  etc. 

From  these  Slovak  newspapers  the  new 
immigrants  learned  Just  as  much  and  some- 
times even  more  than  an  average  AmerTan 
knew  about  their  Institutions  and  aftti  1(X) 
years  of  Slovak  life  in  America,  this  news- 
paper Is  very  happy  to  report  that  although 
It  was  founded  83  years  aigo.  there  iS  grea;  in- 
terest among  the  Americans  of  Slovak  origin 
and  descent  for  Its  continuance 

In  other  fields  Slovaks  have  shown  re- 
markable progress  In  this  great  land  of  op- 
portunity. For  Instance.  In  the  films  the 
daughter  of  a  Slovakian  miner  from  Scran- 
ton.  Pa..  Miss  Llzabetb  Scott,  is  today  a  lead- 
ing cinema  star  in  Hollywood.  Miss  Marlen- 
ka  Mlchna  Is  a  leading  pianist.  Maestro  Ru- 
dolf Petrak  is  a  leading  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera  Company  and  has  made 
tremendous  success  on  the  radio  and  televi- 
sion. Alois  Havrllla  was  awarded  many 
prizes  for  his  excellent  English  diction  as 
radio  announcer  and  commentator 

The  sons  of  Slovak  immigrants  t(xlay  oc- 
cupy positions  in  leading  American  universi- 
ties as  for  Instance  the  late  Dr  Stephen 
Teshko,  noted  scientist,  was  professor  of 
Georgetown  University;  Ivan  I  Kramorls, 
professor  of  Marquette  University,  George 
Waahkovlch.  professor  of  Hunter  College; 
Oeorge  Kondle,  professor  at  St.  John  <i  Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Mary  Wargo. 
scientist  at  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Pitt  Uni- 
versity, etc. 

Former  West  Point  Military  Academy  grad- 
uates, namely.  Col.  Benjamin  Chapla  is  with 
the  United  States  Army  in  Germany  and 
Stephen  Paris  with  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome.  Others  are  on  duty  io  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  American  Slovaks 
are  mlaslonarles  in  various  foreign  countries 
reaching  as  far  as  Dark  Africa,  where  they 
are  spreading  the  culture  of  Chrtstianlty 

Others  bom  In  Slovakia,  namely,  the  late 
Joaeph  Pullteer.  revolutionised  American 
Journalism.  Dr.  Bdward  Steliner,  of  Orlnnell 
College.  Iowa.  Is  credited  with  giving  men 
like  Harry  Hopkins  a  start  in  life.  Dr.  Stein, 
er  proudly  claims  to  be  of  Slovakian  origin. 
Distinguished  Americans  are  proud  to  have 
Slovaks  as  their  intimate  friends.  The  late 
Bdward  L.  Vaczy,  fom:er  tenement  house 
eommlaakmer  under  Mayors  John  Hylan, 
Janua  J.  Walker.  Joaeph  V.  MeKee.  and  Johu 
P.  CBrton.  although  bom  in  Kosice.  Slo- 
vakia, was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Prealdant  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  late 
Pnaldant  Piranklln  D.  Rooaevelt  as  well  as 
fttmotta  Gov.  Alfrad  B.  Smith. 

Amirtean  cardinals,  namely.  Gibbons. 
Bayaa,  Mondaleln,  Dougherty,  Spellman. 
Strlteh.  and  Mooney  and  maay  bishops  and 
arehMshopa  often  paid  trlbuite  to  the  Slo- 
vaks for  thalr  oontrlbutlous  to  the  progress 
of  Amartoa.  Leading  American  orator  the 
navly  eonaeeratad  Moat  R«v.  Fulton  J. 
BBaan.  anxiUary  Uahop  of  the  archdiocese 
of  Maw  York,  oftan  praised  the  Slovaks  in 

Tba  lata  Ool.  Stephen  Bonsai,  confidential 
adTl—  of  l^wldant  Wllaon  wrote  and  spoka 
•boirt  tha  aiofvaks  with  great  asal  and  en- 
tirariaMi.  lUa  can  ba  aald  alao  about 
tt>onMH<i  of  otbar  Amarteana.  who  have 
ofton  pcalwd  tha  Btovaka  for  their  contn- 


bution  to  the  gigantic  progress  of  America 
even  in  the  United  SUtea  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

Slovaks  are  Americans  by  choice.  Their 
children  are  intermarrying  with  other  na- 
tinnalltles  and  thus  adding  to  the  melting 
pot  for  richer,  better,  and  greater  America 
than  their  fathers  and  forefathers  found 
over  a  century  ago  and  decades  that  fol- 
lowed. 

Today,  when  we  paiue  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  fathers  of  our  great  country,  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  pray  that  the  Almighty 
wU;  continue  to  bless  it  and  that  with 
Americiis  help  we  may  be  able  to  free  the 
oppreseed  people  of  Slovakia  and  thetr  neigh- 
boring countries,  who  are  stifferlng  under 
Communistic  rule. 

Ood   bless  America, 

[From  the  Slovak  v  Amerlke,  New  York  City. 
of  July  5.   IWll 

What  Was  Sujvaku  Ukx  i75  Yeass  Ago? — 
•U)Nc  Mat  Otra  Lantj  Bx  Bkicht  Wrrn  Fam- 
DoM  s  Holt  Light" 

(Written  in  honor  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
i)f  Independence  day,  by  John  C.  Sclranka, 
editor  of  Slovak  v  Amerlke.) 

When  an  American  reads  about  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  American  Nation,  he  no  doubt 
will  present  a  question:  What  was  Slovakia 
like  175  years  ago? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  and  see  for  our- 
selves 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago, 
when  our  American  fathers  signed  and  pro- 
claimed the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Slovakia  was  living  through  the  period  of 
Its  renaissance. 

Slovakia  was  the  first  Independent  and 
democratic  state  of  central  Eoirope.  It  had 
Its  first  King  Samo  in  the  seventh  century. 

Ju.st  to  better  Illustrate  the  Slovakian  hla> 
tory  take  for  instance  the  year  of  1402  when 
Columbus  discovered  America.  In  that  same 
year  on  February  9.  1042,  King  Vladislav  U 
opened  the  Hungarian  Diet  with  a  proclama- 
tion in  the  Slovakian  language,  which  waa 
translated  into  Magyar  (Htingarlan)  by  Val- 
entine, Bishop  of  Varadln. 

This  we  mention  to  prove  that  the  Slovak 
culture  is  ancient.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  King 
MateJ  Korvin  (Matthias  Corvlnus)  often 
called  the  Just,  founded  In  1443  the  first 
university  ac  Bratislava,  called  University  of 
IstropoUtana.  This  university  was  opened 
10  years  before  the  Dnlveralty  of  Budapest  In 
Hungary. 

This  should  sulBce  for  an  Introduction. 

Let  us  continue.  When  the  Liberty  bell 
tolled  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  heralded  to  the  world, 
great  leaders  were  mapping  the  future  of  the 
Slovak  nation.  Foremost  among  theae  waa 
Jan  Holly  (1760-1848),  known  as  the  Slovak 
Homer.  Holly  aa  a  student  for  a  CathoUo 
priesthood  devoted  much  of  hla  time  to  read- 
ing and  translating  danlcal  literature.  ln> 
eluding  VlrgU.  Homer.  H<H«ee.  and  Theoc- 
ritus (See  the  book.  Slovaks,  written  by 
the  late  Peter  P,  Turehak  and  soil  by  Rev. 
John  Lach.  of  Whiting.  Ind.)  Thla  period 
also  belongs  to  Anton  Bemolak,  to  whom  the 
Slovak*  owe  their  Utwary  language.  In  1748 
even  foremoat  Hungarian  Scholar  Bel  ad- 
mitted about  the  Slovak  language:  Tt  la  no 
whit  Inferior  In  gravity  and  grandeur  to  the 
Spanish,  nor  tn  sublimity  nnd  strutfth  to 
the  English,  nor  in  riehnaaa  of  thought  and 
expression  to  the  German,  nor  In  aoftneaa 
and  euphony  to  the  ItaUaa,  nor  tn  lmp«rtoa»< 
nees  to  the  Magyar  (Busgarlan).'* 

Anton  Bemolak,  a  CatboUe  prtaat  < 
and  published  a  monumantal  itt-vtjli 
polyglot  dictionary,     Bamolak  fouxidad  Bi 
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1783  a  Slovak  educational  guild.  In  1787 
he  published  his  Philolocleo-Ckltlcal.  Dls> 
sertAtlon  on  the  Storak  language,  which 
proves  that  175  years  ago.  when  our  Amerl- 
can  independence  was  born,  the  Slovaka 
were   a   highly  devek^Md   cultured   people. 

During  this  period  there  were  other  great 
Slovak  Int^lecttials.  Let  us  mentkm  but 
a  few  oS  them,  namely  Josef  Ignae  Bajaa 
(175&-1830)  who  wrote  In  every  fleU  and 
stood  In  the  vanguard  of  the  Slovakian  ren- 
aissance. 

History  tells  us  that  Juraj  Facdly  (1754- 
1811)  was  then  perhaps  the  best  stylist 
of  this  pertod.  He  was  a  devoted  follower 
of  Bemolak  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  prac- 
tical enlightenment  of  his  people.  Re  wrote 
many  popular  books  on  agriculture  and  ani- 
mal husbandry. 

Canon  of  Ostrlhom. 

In  this  period  the  Slovaks  had  Jura]  Pal- 
kovic  (1763-1838)  aa  Can<m  of  the  famous 
cathedral  in  Ostrlham.  He  was  a  passionate 
supporter  of  the  Slovak  language  and  the 
Slovak  national  cause.  Ostrlhom  is  even 
now  the  famous  city.  In  which  Is  the  see 
of  Hxmgartan  cardinals. 

Canon  Palkovlc  pubUahed  the  dlcttonary 
of  Bemolak  and  aiso  all  the  trandattons  of 
poet  Jan  Holly  at  hla  own  expense.  Holly 
translated  Aeneld  and  Palkovlc  gladly  paid 
the  publishing  expense  which  waa  a  great 
help  for  the  Siovuk  literature.  (This  Is  a 
good  example  for  aome  of  the  rich  American 
Slovaks  who  fall  to  support  Slovak  litera- 
ture.) 

Slovak  Cardinal  Rudnay. 

Jtist  Imagine  175  years  ago.  when  the 
Declaration  of  Ind^cndance  was  proclalnaed 
In  America.  Slovaks  had  their  cardinal.  Now 
after  17S  years.  In  America  we  haven't  even 
an  American  blahop  of  Slovak  birth  or  de- 
scent although  there  are  over  1,000.000  Slo- 
vak Catholics  In  this  country. 

His  Smlnence  Alexander  Cardinal  Rudnay 
became  primate  of  Hungary — Just  like  Car- 
dinal Mlndmenty — Cardinal  Rudnay  gave 
generoxisly  for  the  support  of  a  Slovak  cause 
and  especially  toward  the  putilicatlons  of 
Slovak  books.  It  was  Cardinal  Rudnay  who 
bluntly  said:  "I  am  a  Slovak;  and  though 
I  should  sit  In  the  chair  of  Peter  I  shall  re- 
main a  Slovak." 

Tea,  Slovaka  had  great  men.  Later  on 
the  peraecirticni  ct  the  Slovak  nation  ^itm* 
and  feudal  system  as  wen  as  Magyarteatkm 
did  much  harm  to  the  Slovak  culture. 
Nevertheless  the  nation,  strengthened  by 
the  past  sacrlAces  of  such  leaders  as  men- 
tioned here,  fought  valiantly  for  Its  exlst- 
enee.  The  Slovaks  wtm  over  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Cxechs.  How.  they  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  their  Uvea  with  the  Comian- 
nists.  Th«e  are  few  real  Slovak  Oonsmnteta. 
And  even  thoee  few  leadera  who  f»mm  to 
promln«M9e  Uka  Vlado  dementia,  deposed 
foreign  minister  of  Ctodiastovakla  now 
awaiting  aentenoe;  Laeo  Noveooeaky.  Ouatav 
Htasak,  etc :  took  commoBlaB  aa  an  adven- 
ture, tldnktig  that  tbef  eould  outaaart 
Stalin  and  Moscow.  They  fooad  oat  too 
late  that  they  plafsd  a  very  hasarttoaa  gams. 

Now  that  w«  ftmfrlrnns  of  Oovaklan 
or^in  or  deaosnt  have  a  proof  that  when 
the  Declaration  of  TiMlnwiiiliiiiii  ww  pro- 
claimed ITS  years  ago  ttis  pso^s  of  Slovakia 
were  on  the  top  with  hl^  Tankb^  digidfiv- 
lea:  this  shoold  make  aa  all  fssl  pvood  of 
our  Slovak  ancestry.  Tbls  dimdd  also  nwlrs 
us  guard  our  American  hertfeage  agsfewt  tlM 
cvu  forces.  After  ttae  partod  of  lenalmancs. 
Slovakia  deteriorated  by  Its  gentry  and  by  tha 
laxity  In  work  and  spittt  lor  tbcMt  gxaai 
ideals  for  vrhleh  the  ahore  "«*>"tv*ivnl  hava 
so  nobly  sacrificed.  Tbt  punlalUDent  cama 
as  a  lesolt  of  this  nai^afsiice. 

Ttks  Slovak  psofds  attar  the  dsath  of 
Bishop  Karol  Koamaaiy.  flist  praaUsBt  af 
the  Stovak  AcaAnsy  of  Arta  aa*.  __ 
whoae  deiegatloai  vlattad  tlM  ^Taltsd 
of  America   In   1985  and   198S.  loat  thdr 
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!  It  was  only  itftar  the  establteb- 
ment  of  the  first  Cteehoslovaklan  Bepublle 
In  1818.  with  the  h^  of  Arasrteaa  Slovaks, 
that  the  first  three  Slovak  btalK^  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vatican.  luunely  Most  Bev. 
Marian  Blaha,  Most  Bev.  Jan  Vojtssssk  and 
Most  Rev.  Karol  Kmrtko.  Bishop  Blaha  and 
Vojtaasak  vlalted  the  United  States  In  1826. 
Bishop  Blsha  di<sd.  Blahop  Vojtaasak.  74. 
is  now  In  prison,  sentenced  to  20  years  by 
the  Reds  with  two  other  Msbops.  Moet  Rev. 
Michael  Buaalka  and  Greek  Catholic  Ordi- 
nary. Most  Bev.  Pavel  Ooddlc.  Bishop  Kmet- 
ko  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Archbishop 
and  he  died  several  years  ago  after  persecu- 
tion by  the  Communtota. 

American  Slovaks  have  a  great  obligation 
toward  the  homeland  of  their  ancestors,  his- 
toric country  of  Slovakia  which  they  should 
restore  to  Its  free  and  independent  status. 

Let  OB  pledge  on  thu  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  our  Amertcaa  Independence  that  we  will 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  Ub^atc  the 
land  of  SainU  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Svato- 
pluk,  Ratlslav,  Molmlr,  HoUy.  BernoUk.  Bud- 
nay,  Stefanlk.  Hllnka,  and  Tiso. 

God  bless  America  and  Slovakia. 


h  WasUaftoB  iff  Waale  mm  UsbsI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

OS  MBaoim 

IM  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATnnBB 

Frida9.  Julw  24. 1951 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  July  1951  issue  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest there  appeared  a  most  Importact 
article  by  Mr.  Stanley  High  enUtled  "In 
Washington  It's  Waste  as  Umal."  This 
article  makes  a  most  TaluaUe  contribu- 
tloD  to  the  diflcitsston  of  the  need  for 
ecciKxiiy  in  the  Pederal  Oevcrnment  and 
ways  to  attain  reductiOQ  of  nonessentiK! 
spending.  I  rammend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
I«  WASBHroTOH  It's  Wasxs  as  Usual 
(By  Stanley  Elg^) 

In  the  dcfcass  aacrtflces  retpilred  of  the 
pec^le  of  the  United  Ststss,  to  the  Govwn- 
mast  of  the  United  States  Irarttng  the  way 
and  Bsttlag  ths  example? 

The  answer  Is:  No. 

We  are  told  busliMsa  ss  usual  Is  out.  Tat 
ths  families  of  several  oillUoa  youzig  Aaasr- 
louis.  life  as  usual  Is  c«t.  But  in  Washing- 
ton, bureaocFacy  a«  usual,  waste  as  usual, 
pork  barrel  as  ustial  ssem  to  go  on. 

Tnstesd  of  eonscrvtog  manpower  needed 
In  defense,  the  Government  hoards  and 
wastaa  It. 

instead  of  redtaelng  iwniwiitial  ^muI- 
Ing.  msny  buwaaamts  sre  nslng  tte  dsfSnss 
effort  to  Jnatlfy  mors  apsndtag. 

"Strict  acOBomy  te  wmdifaBm  spending 

rsowwiaQ*    ssjoi  rrsmosos  x^^^mi^B  m  nis 
f91vi0a.000jlM»  budget  m^smge.    But 
Msaabera  of  Ooatgnm  begaa  to  laak  for 
to  pat   thfci   attlefe   eoanomf    into 
practloe,  thre  Prestdmi  kwaed  a  iwr.ulug  Uial. 
for  any  m' 
to  taks  ths 

i^B  for  a 


Bccantly  Oeaeral  Mar*aU.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  dectwed:  "^e  oBUit  hoaband  our 
military  and  Industrtal  manpower  with  th« 
utmost  care.  We  must  svold  waste  of  the 
productive  energies  that  hav«  helped  make 
our  Hatton  powerful." 

I«t  lu  see  bow  our  Federal  Government  Is 
svoldlng  such  waste  of  manpower: 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Korea, 
civilian  employment  la  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  had  leveled  off  at  about  two  mil- 
lion—nssrly  two  tim«s  the  numbfr  em- 
ployed at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 
Fran  June  80.  1050.  to  Jonoary  l.  iftii. 
clvtltan  employees  were  added  to  Govern- 
ment payrolls  at  the  rate  of  1.000  a  dav. 
During  January  the  hiring  rate  went  up  to 
2.000  a  day.  The  present  hvdget  wUl  prob- 
ably add  SOOjOOO  more.  Theo  the  army  of 
United  Statea  Oovemauat  dvuian  em- 
ployees will  be  nearly  as  Ug  as  the  combined 
total  of  an  the  men  la  ths  Army.  Navy.  Air 
Force  and  Marines  aa  of  last  spring. 

•The  bund-up  is  ah-sa^  asartng  run- 
away veiodty."  says  ths  Washlngtou  fltv. 
•The  whole  outtook   to  a  disauytng  one." 

While  same  tnrreassi  la  ttis  OovemflHnt's 
civiusn  employaaant  are  now  vndoQbasdly 
necessary,  the  average  American  U  bound  to 
be  dlamayad  by  the  way  in  which  Oovsm- 
mem     numpower.     already     emptoyed,     la 


Bfloently  Senator  Paut.  Ooaauks  of  p|t«^i-iig 
Inquired  into  the  number  of  lacmrs  worked 
per  yesr  by  Oovemmsat  asaployees.  Be 
foimd  that,  with  vacation,  sick  leave  and 
holldaye,  stost  of  them  get  10  weeks  oS  every 
year,  at  full  pay.  The  avassff*  QovcnuBent 
employee  works  1.M0  homrs  a  year.  In 
private  Industry,  saya  Seastrc  Douaua.  IjMO 
working  hours  per  y«sr  "to  cooMtared  a  vary 
liberal  standard."  Thus  ths  OovernmeBt 
employee  gets  6  weeks  mora  tiara  off  anno- 
ally  than  the  non-Govamment  worker. 

It  has  been  estiaaatad  that,  if  QmsiB 
meat  emfMoyccs  put  la  the  aaaaa  aaaibat  cd 
houTs  psr  yesr  as  the  empluyan  of  pHaata 
Industry,  the  taxpay«s  would  be  saved  at 
least  ^00.000.000  annually  acd  the  coan- 
txy-s  vital  manpower  pool  ao^dd  probably  be 
lacreased  by  lOOjOOO  wortara. 

In  Januaiy  a  comstfttae  of  the  %nwe. 
h«sded  by  Joan  Rox  Wnxausa  (rf  ^tttfs- 
s4>pl.  reported  on  its  InvesUgsttoa  of  em- 
ployee utUizstion  In  ths  executive  depart- 
ments. In  numerous  sampls  ageactoa, 
among  the  hundreds  of  emplofase  whose 
only  Job  was  to  make  oat  purdiaas  oedscs.  It 
was  found  that  the  average  workload  waa 
two  ord«n  per  worker  par  day.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  purdiaaes  were  for  icm  than 
«90  eech.  The  cost  of  puttliig  tiatough  each 
purdxsse  order  avcragsd.  In  the  Traasaty 
Department.  97M;  in  tlis  Boreau  of  the 
Mint,  the  cost  was  IIS  JS:  and  in  the  Unltsd 
States  coast  Ouwd.  fSlM.  In  the  fBtcrtar 
Department  the  average  cost  vas  fB.|8  psr 
order.  Records  of  the  Batmna!  Pwk  airrlos 
showed  that  one  copy  of  a  5g-«cnt  magastnc. 
vtth  proeoieiuent  ehaiges  added,  had  cost 
the  taapaifers  fts  J*.  TO  Che  porehase  pries 
of  VkM  worth  of  drtnklng  cope  for  the  Bo- 
reau ef  Bedaaastioa.  fhe  adailaisttsilvtt  cost 
added  •11,0.  In  one  laifga  qoaatlty  of  par- 
chases  for  the  OSes  ef  Bttaeatton.  lavaecl* 
gators  fonnd  that  overBeed  adclid  M  'pcr» 
oest  to  the  coat  of  each  item  |Wfheairt. 

"n^e  eooaittee  foond  that,  la  order  to  give 
the  spfpearaaee  that  tlhry  had  work  to  do. 
forced  to  flalBtfy  raeords  by 


wji.fr  ao  Beep 
hamf  at  aay  thee. 


la  UfM  yhe 
vletoas  drcto  of  wests  sad  tmtnimgf  kg 
which,  to  iacreeae  the  salary  ststua  of  the 


■liWWiSK 
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into 

'•ad  rMOeobKHiy  dindad  into  •wl- 
mettoat,  untU.  ate. 
at  loyml.   hard-working 
It  ttMM  eondl- 
"^  can  H*  no  tfUr«r«no«  tn  a  padding 
of  pi^iaai  »»y*  tMi4^1"f  a  budget."  one  worker 
!•  coouBtttM.  "and  aa  a  tazpajvr  I 
to  boU).'*     Bui  anptoyaa  objcctkina 
mtti*  hMdway. 
^ik^   tba   Praaldant   requested    the 

or  14  Pedaral  agenctaa  to  cut  down 

tiMtl  ipMMlUig  prognuna.  tn  the  tntereau  of 
~  dafenac.  Many  expenditure  were 
_,  legattled  aa  eeaentlai  for  defense. 
In  tte  dcloter  1950  iaeua  of  ComxDcree.  Jack 
a^rt^yff>f  poinu  out  that  "at  the  Agriculture 
OaparttBHit  ottetala  conveniently  reasoned 
tiMt  tlM  Oepanooent'B  connection  with  food 
innitmti!»  insured  againat  any  economizing 
tbara."  A  Labor  Department  ofllclal  said: 
"Xa  elav  at  the  dntiea  aaaigned  to  the  De- 
order  the  Prealdent's  ezecuiive 
of  Saptember  9.  there  may  even  have 
to  b*  aaOM  expansion  here."  The  Secretary 
otf  tHe  teterior  found  little  chance  to  curtail 
tiM  mttMXim  at  his  Department  because,  in 
his  ««Ma.  "they  are  essential  to  the  national 


I  OBOUBlttae  on  Federal  Tax  Policy  eatl- 

_jt«i  tint  the  present  budget  can  be  cut  by 
•10jOQM004)00  wttboiit  any  injury  whatever 
to  n^**"'**'  Ottiamt.  Senator  Btvb.  calling 
tar  ft  mtaeOan  at  90JXm.OOe.OOO  and  tea  In- 
dadarad  that  the  altema- 
dtOMrter"  and  "military 


propoaata  for  specific  reductions 

I  tn  rniigf—i  they  are  likely  to  have 

In  a  nevsletter.  a  Senator  re- 

xmstituenta   that   the 

abisuld  Iw  cut  before  any 

But  a  Uttla  later,  hi 

te  kl9  eoBatttul«nta  that  when  a  pro- 
I  to  dots  down  a  Federal  proj- 
Mg  lit  Ma  atata  te  at  obco  "jtanped  into  -.tie 
•gM"  a«Nd  the  pro]sct  and  indicated  tJiat 
M  woaM  IMV*  Mfgir  appropriations   nei.t 


«f  the  Booaa  raeently  declarnl 

Cor  approprtationa  I  tnttsad 

Xr  It  wlU  help   the 

I  am  for  It.    If  it  will  not. 

It." 

iBdord,  the 

tm  m  Boed- 

for  his  own  dlatrtct.     Al- 

tiM  strict  military,  ba  favored 

draautle  and  eareftOIy 

efforts  In  United  Statea 

8ao«tar  Doo«4«  last  yt«r 

•Itam  fight  on  tha  Banata 

park>taorrM  qpanClng  in  tha 

bUl.    In  aU  ha 

Ibr  M  ipaetfte  euta  In  tha 

•0  propoMla  for  future 

tlua  Oj000.0004)00. 

t&iaraats  tufliliig  each  of 

propoaad  iftTlng  was 

ifroiBlhe 

being 

meimtf  tm  ImpvUad— 

rua-Mray  atUifttlon  under 

iBdkidtlooa  that 

I  It  iwfiiinim    Lately  tbara  baa 

la  mail  ftoaa  eoa- 

rp     lisBMindi     for 

OB  tlM  mrl  at  Onngr— ■    TluMa 

dboatff   atoeBgliMiMd   tbo 

who  btUavb  vith 

tiM«  o«r  •tnagth  and  pre- 

(A  iMpteli  ArpaBd  vpoa  r*- 


Rlsarf  gl  FmHrngt  of  tlw  Sibconmittfe 
M  Miacs  tmi  Wmmg  m  G>BBcctioD 
Wkk  Rtccat  Hcgriaft  oa  th«  Defense 
Miaerals  Prv^actioa  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirOKVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  1951 

Mr.  ENGIJ:.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  ihe 
House  has  conducted  hearings  over  a 
period  of  months  on  the  admini-stration 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
as  It  relates  to  the  production  of  critiral 
and  strategic  minerals  and  metals.  The 
abysmal  failure  of  this  program  has  ap- 
pctxred  as  clearly  to  us  as  it  has  to  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
recently  reported  on  the  failure  of  our 
defense  agencies  to  prepare  us  with  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  tungsten.  I  wish  to 
make  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  at  this  time,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  a  rfernn*  of  the  findings  of 
the  Bubcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining 
in  connection  with  these  hearings  on  the 
defense  minerals  production  program. 
The  resume  is  as  follows; 
Riamci  or  Fihowgs  or  thi  auscoMMrrrFt  on 

MllfXS  AWD  lilNINO  IN  CONNICTION  VVlTH 
RtCKtrt  HSASINCS  ON  THX  DBFINSK  MiNEiULS 
PtODUCnOM    PaOGKAU 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  19JK)  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Interior,  through  Its  Defense  Minerals 
Administration.  Issued  several  statemenia 
and  press  releases  pledging  cooperation  and 
avlstance  to  the  domestic  mining  Industry 
for  the  purpoee  of  "keeping  mines,  smelters. 
and  mills  at  maximum  eStcient  operation 
and  in  expanding  production  of  tho6e  mineral 
commodities  in  short  aupp^." 

MsntoDS  AV.4njiaLX 

The  principal  methods  which  were  an  - 
nounced  aa  having  been  worked  out  and 
araliable  to  provide  Government  assistance 
to  expand  domestic  minerals  production  un- 
der the  Defense  Production  Act  included  ( 1 ) 
Government  guaranty  of  private  loans,  (3) 
direct  OvOTemment  loans,  and  (3)  procure- 
ment eontracts.  A  program  providlndg  for 
Government  participation  In  approved  proj- 
ects to  be  conducted  by  private  enterprt.se 
for  the  exploration  of  known  deposits  of  cer- 
tain minerals  and  metals  also  was  announced. 

MOrHIMO    OONX 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was  signed  by 
the  Presidmt  on  September  8.  1950.  By  the 
end  of  March.  6V^  months  later,  evidence 
gathered  showed  that  little  or  nothing  had 
baas  or  waa  being  accomplished  under  the 
act  to  eneourage  and  expand  the  exploration, 
deeelopmait.  and  mining  of  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  and  metals  In  the  United 
Btataa  and  pointed  to  the  need  for  an  In- 
yaatlgatloB  ot  the  aituatton. 

mia  Sobeommlttee  on  Mines  and  Mining 
Gf  tha  Houaa  CXntunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
eular  Attain,  at  my  reqjest.  held  a  0-day 
«arlaa  d  haarlaga  on  the  subject  from  April 
4  to  June  !&  Tha  suboomiaittee  held  the 
haaflngi  for  tba  purpose  of  determining: 
(1)  Tba  avtbonty  and  raspon&lbUlties  of 
mA  ada^UatraUVB  unit  of  the  Government 
bartag  any  Juriadletlon  over  various  phases 
ot  tba  tfafenae  nUnarala  prtxluctlon  program; 


(2)  the  policies  formulated  and  decision: 
rendered  by  each  imlt  of  the  Government  In 
retereiii-e  to  such  programs;  |3)  what  had 
been  accomplished  and  was  being  done  or 
proposed  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
ot  1950  to  encourage  the  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  mining  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal minerals  and  metals  from  domestic 
.source-.;  and  (4)  the  reasons  for  the  delays 
in   e.tecuting    the    necessary    programs. 

ONLT  ONE  CONTXACT 

EiRht  months  after  the  enactment  of 
'.he  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  the  sub- 
c  .:r.mirtre  found  that  only  one  procure- 
m'^rit  contract  had  been  made  under  the 
act  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  domestic  production  of  stra- 
tetjlr  ar.d  critical  minerals  and  metals:  no 
.h:  ■i.'^'iiice  h.id  been  granted  for  explora- 
tion and  no  loans  had  been  granted  to 
nui.e  operators  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  subcommittee  hearings 
brought  .several  of  the  agencies  concerned 
With  the  defense  production  of  minerals  and 
metals  into  closer  contact  with  each  other, 
l:T:pres.«ed  uijon  these  agencies  the  urgency 
of  developing  the  domestic  mining  industry, 
ai.d  brought  the  existing  mechanism  into 
closer  balance  and  operation,  little  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  to  alleviate  the  current  shortages  of 
n-.inerals  and  metals  and  the  much  greater 
shortages  expected  in  the  future. 

As  of  July  1,  1951.  almost  10  months  since 
the  President  signed  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  only  two  procurement  contracts 
had  been  made  under  the  act  for  the  do- 
mestic production  of  minerals  and  metals, 
and  only  one  direct  RFC  loan  and  one 
guaranteed  bank  loan  had  been  made  for 
the  purpose.  On  July  1  the  Deferse  Min- 
erals Administration  had  received  761  ap- 
plications for  Government  participation  in 
domestic  exploration  projects  but  had  en- 
tered into  only  50  contracts  for  the  pur- 
pose The  Government's  share  or  partici- 
pation commitments  In  these  exploration 
contracts  totaled  $2,219,534  or  57  percent 
of  the  total  cost — a  drop  In  the  bucket  In 
relation  to  the  amount  of  exploration  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  when  compared  with  the  91.000. - 
000,000  project  the  Secretary  oi  the  In- 
terior felt  to  be  necessary  and  was  plan- 
ning 3  years  ago  for  the  ptu^xMS  of  attempt- 
ing to  survey  and  determine  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  United  States. 

KO  TUKCSTKIf 

Although  the  military  and  eesential  civil- 
ian requirements  for  tungsten  are  reported 
by  Government  ofllciala  to  be  nearly  astro- 
nomical and  the  anticipated  futtue  supply 
from  both  domestic  and  foreign  sources  to 
be  far  below  the  amount  required,  1'  was  not 
until  May  10  that  the  agencies  ar nounced 
a  support  price  to  encourage  the  domestic 
production  of  tungsten. 

Limited  manganese  and  ehromite  urograms 
are  still  In  the  works.  The  "consideration" 
stage  Is  about  as  far  as  copper.  lead.  Einc.  and 
mica  expansion  programs  have  gone. 

Several  factors  appear  to  be  dliectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  agsnclee  to 
take  prompt  and  adequate  measures  to 
alleviate  current  and  anticipated  ;hortages 
of  minerals  and  metals  through  a  -teceesary 
expansion  of  the  domestic  mining  industry. 
We  find  that— 

coMMrrrzs  findings 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobillzaion  laid 
down  a  set  of  pollciea  which  prov  ded  that 
direct  Government  loans  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  that  extreme  care  b;  tised  to 
avoid  expansion  of  marginal  produc  nrs  which 
may  require  continuing  subatdiea. 

The  def enae  agenciea  charged  wit  h  the  re- 
sponsibility of  expanding  mineral  and  metal 
production   facilities  have  been  proceeding 
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too  cantlovdy  and  apparanCty  wttb  ttttla  or 
no  ragmrd  to  tha  urgency  of  the 
ealUna  to  tbe  minarala  and  natal 
f^4fflng  aaaaU-buaknaas  enfearprtaaa  throu^i- 
out  tba  Nation,  etrnkributlng  to  inllatloiiary 
preasurea.  and  endaagarlng  tbe  economy  and 
aecurlty  of  our  Nation. 

Tbe  qtiantltles  of  minerals  and 
hoped  for  and  rjitletpaterf  from 
sources  of  supply  dtirlng  tbe  next  S 
during  a  total  world  war  under  tbe  gulai  or 
label  of  "strategic  aaaumptfanu'*  and  "cal- 
culated rtaks"  alao  raatrlct  tbe  effort  betaig 
made  to  expand  the  production  of  minarala 
and  metala  from  domestic  aouroes  of  supply. 
In  some  Items,  such  aa  manganeac  and  cop- 
per, emphasis  has  been  given  to  pit)Jecta 
from  which  little  or  no  production  would  ba 
obtained  untU  5  or  6  years  benec;  pro)acta 
or  programa  which  would  result  In  more  Im- 
mediate production  appear  to  bave  raeelTed 
miecb  leaa  consideration. 


Tbe  lack  of  funds  witb  vhleb  to  mafca 
eontracts  and  commitments  has  been  a  aol- 
ous  bottlenedi.  As  a  rasutt  of  an  admin- 
IstrsUw  tatcrpreutlon  of  tbe  Defease  Pro- 
duction Act.  funds  must  be  set  aside  to 
cover  the  groea  commitment  of  a  contract 
or  program.  The  agencies  are  not  permitted 
to  proceed  on  tbe  prudent-i eser » e  tbeory. 
Por  example,  altbongb  tbe  defenaa  aeendes 
Ibmly  brieve  that  tbe  tungsten  prloe-sup- 
port  program  will  not  coat  the  aoTCrninant 
one  red  cent.  It  la  rsqolred  that  tba  total 
groaa  omunltment  at  tiao.000.000  be  ear- 
marked and  set  aside.  Tbe  same  Is  true  of 
the  Juminun-.-expanalon  program  to  the 
time  of  approximately  #600,000,000.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  IWl.  tbe  de- 
fense agencies  obtained  gl4M».O0O4>Q0  In  bor- 
r-twtng  authority.  PraetlcaUy  all  at  thla 
already  baa  bean  earmarked  and  art  aalda 
against  groaa  eommitmenta  for  all  t]n?tt  ^ 
materials.  About  half  the  amount,  ot  doae 
to  $800,000,000.  has  been  earmarked  for 
aluminum  and  ttingsien  alone,  wbowaa 
$100,000,000,  or  leaa,  probably  would  be  suf- 
ficient on  a  pnxtant  leearfe  baala.  We  bave 
been  informed  that  a  aoppart-prlea  program 
to  eneotxrage  tbe  expanahm  <a  <sappa.  laad. 
and  zinc  jHroductlon  would  require  •l.fiOO.- 
000.000  a  year  to  be  earmarked  under  tba 
present  method  of  dcdng  business  tznder 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  I  explained 
this  problem  to  tbe  Bouse  Committaa  am 
Banking  and  Ctureney  during  raeent  bsar^ 
Ings.  I  am  pleased  to  Ind  tbat  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curreiu^  propoaes  to 
amend  aactloa  303  (o)  of  tba  act  so  tbtt  an 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  tbe  probable  ultimate 
net  cost  to  the  United  States  of  any  etm- 
tingent  liability  need  be  earmarked  from  tba 
total  funds  authorlaed  to  be  borrowed  under 
tbe  act. 


The  bearings  held  by  tbe  SobcoBimlt- 
'ee  cm  Mlnea  and  Mining  alao  revealed  that 
an  tmbeUevable  state  at  conftirtcip  and  tu- 
certainty  exists  among  tba  agandea  coiat- 
eerned  witb  the  expansion  of  tbe  domestic 
mining  industry.  Tl^  seem  to  have  learned 
Uttle  i>om  tbe  experiences  of  tbe  World  Wto 
n  agencies.  Bo  many  agandes  and  sub- 
agvndea  are  coooamad  wttb  earlooa  pbaaaa 
of  tbe  mlnerala  and  matala  problem  tbat  tba 
formulatkHi  and  aaMsutttm  of  an  aflaetlva 
national  mlnnala  poUey  la  practical!^  laa- 
poeslbla  today.  At  tbe  ni|iiest  of  iia»  Sub- 
committee on  Wnaa  and  Mining,  tbe  De- 
fense PrxMluctlon  AdmtnistratUm  sutimlttad 
a  list  of  Tartons  Oowmment  ageneiia. 
mltteea.  and  grovpa  tbat  bava  a 
Interaat  in  strategic  and  critical  tnlnarmli 
and  metala.  Tba  wim  at  ia»  tat  Im 
ling  to  wy  tbe  itaat  Tbte  Tt^ 
of  Wi 


coamalttaea;  14 
and  autoonBMiiltteaa;  and  9 
major  international  groupa.  Tba  eonfaataa 
and  acuta  lack  of  arganlaatloa  and  ooordi- 
natlon  tbat  eatat  today  as  a  raMilt  at  eloae  to 
10  agcaetae,  cnnunlttaaa.  and  groupa  slgnlfl- 
eantly  eoactnad  wttb  minwala  and  metatai 
poiinta  to  tba  vrfptat  need  for  a  single  Pad- 
eral  agency  to  eoardHuta  and  exeeuta 
mlneralB  and  matala  pbtldea  nX  tbe  aame  bkgb 
laral  as  now  aitata  In  tbe  eaae  at  agrlenl- 
tuial  pfoducta. 


know  fLAM 

Tbe  domestic  minerals  Industry  is  In  great 
need  ta  poaittvs  and  detailed  mobllteatkin 
plans  tbat  will  guarantee  not  only  main- 
tenance of  current  rates  at  production  but 
alao  tbe  increaaed  producti<m  demanded  In 
tbe  Intareat  at  our  nattonal  economy  and 
aecurlty.  To  tbe  extent  the  Oongresa  doea 
not  direct  such  accomi^isbmenl:  by  law.  I 
tnttt  tbe  committees  of  tbe  Googreaa  will  in- 
duce action  bt-  otbcr  means. 


ice  Bctwtoi  tht 
aai  Mn.  Giyer 


aganclaa  of  tbe  GoTermsant*  Including  tba 
Prerldent  and  the  ixeetttlve  OAoe  of  tba 


President:  5  major  United  Statea  aov«tnment 


EznaisioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  it  HOWELL 

or  nw  JxaiKT 

IM  IBS  HOU8B  OF  BBPBBSBMTATIVIB 

Friday.  Jutt  20.  ISii 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  ^teftker,  under 
leave  to  exteod  my  renurlcs  in  tiie  Com- 
cu88io«Ai.  Rkcoko.  I  wftbt  to  csll  to  the 
attention  of  every  Monbn-  of  Congress 
some  carremmndenoe  betweoa  the  Presi* 
dent  of  tbe  United  States  and  Mrs.  C. 
Irvin  Ooyar.  of  l^pringlteld.  Man. 
Mrs.  Guyer^  letter  gives  a  clear  and 
ffMTthright  pietnre  of  the  plight  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  living  under 
the  threat  ol  inflationary  prices. 

The  CSiief  Execuyve'i  reply  to  iilrs. 
Ouyer  is  as  dear  and  f  orthrisht  as  the 
housewife's  letter  to  tlie  President. 

I  mrmtii  help  but  «otxter  how  many 
Members  of  OoDgress  are  answering 
their  mail  from  consiBBCTB  as  honestly 
and  as  bokUy  as  tbe  President  mdied  to 
Mrs.  Qayvt. 

The  correspondence  follows: 
To  tba  Pt— m—T  or  tbb  Tinrrso  Brans: 

Bm:  I  understand  tbat  right  now  Waah- 
Ingtoa  la  ciowdea  wttb  lobbyista,  lobbytota 
r^iweamttng  tbe  cattle  Interaata,  tbe  raal- 
eatate  intercat,  tba  farm  InterasiE,  etc..  all 
fighting  to  weaken  price-control  legislation 
or  to  eliminate  it  entirely.  Nowhere  have 
I  beard  of  any  lobbying  being  done  for  a  very 
large  and  pretty  tmportant  group  of  Amer- 
icana wbo  win  certainly  be  aerloutf  y  affected 
by  any  fwtber  inflation — tbe  booaewlTce. 

Slnoa  I  oaanot  affiord  a  trip  to  Waahlngtcm 
to  loMiy  for  tba  boiaawiTea  peraonally.  I  am 
writing  to  aak  you.  Mr.  Prcaldcnt,  to  apeak  for 
ua. 

WiU  you  tan  CoDgrww.  Mr.  Prarident.  tbat 
wa  fbel  tt  to  abaotutaly  bapvatlvc  to  toil  back 
prices  wberctfac  unfair  proflta  are  being  macte. 
Blnoe  tbe  bvdgat  at  tha  average  bouaewlfe 
staqily  will  boI  stand  tba  $380  a  year  bicraaae 
tai  tba  coat  OC  ttvlBg  wbiai  would  otbarwlae 
roaidtf  WUl  you  tatt  tba  cattlaman  tbat  we 
feel  a  fruit  of  ISA  pareent  of  parity  ta  too 
bl^  and  tlMi  tta  propaaed  Rdl-bacfcs  cm  tbe 
piiea  of  baat  were  oertalnly  jtistlflad?  Tell 
tbem.  plaaat,  tbat  ataak  dlBa!^>aare<l  long  ago 
from  tba  tablas  of  most  average  American 
famillea  and  tbat  a  further  Increase  In  tbe 


ooe«  otUvbag  would  naaa  tba< 
of  baaabart—tbat  tbe  licwwwifa  wbuM  bav« 
to  torn  to  fixb  and  otber  substlfttttaa.  TImm 
tba  oatttooaen  would  ba  dsatraying  tbeir 
own  markata  Or  do  tbey  feti  tbat  tba 
prafftean  win  buy  vnougb  steaks  to  make  up 
for  tbe  a>»anoe  at  any  beaf  whataocvcr  on 
tba  taMe  of  tbe  average  AKerlcan  famtlyf 
Mo  dmbt  iSdO  Is  a  vary  trUtog  wnn  to  tbe 
cattlameD  now  lobbying  tn  Waablngton— ]i«t 
a  tary  small  fxactioo  of  tbe  coat  af  one  of  tbe 
many  tovtdv  partlea  tbay  are  puttti^  on  m 
tbelr  eflbrts  to  infiuenea  acme  of  ow  Con- 
gresanaen.  but  to  tbe  average  American  family 
n  looms  pretty  large. 

Take  my  own  esse  for  csampla.  aa  I  betlava 
I  am  fairly  repreaenutlve  mlddle-elaaa  house- 
wife. I  have  five  ^Udren.  tbe  oldeat  of 
whom  has  Just  completed  bar  firat  yaar  at 
the  SUte  Untvcrsity,  and  tbe  youngest  will 
enter  kindergartea  tn  September.  My  hus- 
band Is  a  xueeeeafttl  "small-businew  man" 
who  works  every  day  and  sere^al  evenincH  a 
weak  trying  to  aara  enougb  to  support  us. 
Be  is  also  tbe  organist  of  our  cburcb.  Ho 
»-<»*y— «0-bour  week  tor  blm.  My  oldest 
daugbtar  la  working  for  tba  stunmar  montba 
to  earn  money  to  belp  defray  bar  expeciaaa  at 
coUtge  fcr  tbe  coaoing  year.  My  l«-ycar-oM 
daughter  la  alao  working  dttdng  tbe  summer 
to  earn  money  for  bar  scbocaii^. 

My  14-year-old  boy  eama  wbat  ba  can  by 
mowing  lawna.  eaddytng.  etc.  and  even  tbe 
two  smaUest  boys  belp  wttb  tbe  bouaaboid 
cbcraa,  aa  I  cannot  afford  tba  wtra  balp 
needed  to  run  a  boueaoold  of  tbls  alae. 
Tbus  far  we  have  been  fortuaata.  We  bave 
been  able  to  "keep  our  It  tarts  above  tbe  rla> 
Ing  tide  of  Inflation."  btis  anotbar 
In  Uvtng  coats  would  Just  about 


But.  Mr.  PraaldaBt.  wfU  you  tail 
tbat  even  gxaatar  tban  tbe  eOac 
o<a  roll-backs  would  bava  oa  tbe  famUy 
budget  wotild  be  tba  moral  affeet  on  tbe 
American  fvnlly.  We  know  tbat  with  tbe 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea  and  bafota  tbe 
price  freoa  could  be  trnpoaad.  aMsy  unpa- 
triotic Americana  took  advaataga  of  tba  atw 
nation  and  raised  tbeir  prleaa,  i^Ue  tbe 
more  aorupuloua  voluntarily  bald  tbatr  prleaa 
dov.'n.  Ar«  our  children  going  to  be  lad  to 
believe  tbat  tn  our  Amarleaa  daaaoeraey  tbe 
gready  are  i  awarded  and  tba  boa 
laad?  Wbat  alae  can  ttaty  baUava  If 
produeera  wbo  era  making  unfair  proftta  are 
not  eoapaUad  t^j  roll  tbakr  prleaa  baakt 

Mr.  Praaldaat,  w«  bava  naaar  made  It  a 
practice  in  our  family  to  Mama  tba  Oov- 
ammant  and  tba  poUttctana  fOr  aM  tba  off^ 
tbat  beast  tba  worid.  Wa  betlaw  tbat  you 
are  doing  averytbing  la  your  power  to  bold 
down  the  inllatlonary  f  oreea  tbat  tam  tbraaS- 
aidug  to  wreck  our  eeaaaaay.  and  tbat  many 
Membara  at  Caogram  are  flgbtbig  wttb  you. 
However.  It  Is  apparwn  tba*  aa  niam^ngly 
larva  nuaabar  of  tbem  arc  anaeumMng  to  tbe 
preaaore  of  tba  lobbylata.  periMpa  taaUsvljag 
tbat  tbe  Amarleaa  puliue  la  tadtflarant  to 
tbe  situation. 

WlU  you  tall  tbem.  Mr.  Piasldaat.  tlmt  wa 
are  not  tndUferant  about  eontlBittag  pttea 
controls  and  roU -backs  wbura  bMttealadT 
We  realiaa  tbat  eltber  soom  prleaa  wlB  bave 
to  go  down  cr  otbers  go  up  in  ord«  to  eor- 
ract  present  lne«piitlea.   We  know  tbat  a  fur- 

ileflatail  doUax  arblcb  could  lead  ua  Into 
nattonal  bankruptcy  and  tlia  d^ireialan  ao 
eagerly  awaited  by  Comantalata  all  over  tba 
world.  Burcly  tbey  muat  tmdamtaad.  Mr. 
Prcaldent,  bow  devarly  tba  tiyt^fp^^^if^ 
bave  manauvered  us  into  tba  praacnt  sit- 
uation. Wbat  a  dlalMttcally  dewar  pisca  of 
Ktratagy  to  call  lor  peace  taOca  juat  at  tbe 
time  the  I3efcnae  Produotloa  Act  lautft  be 
Teoewed,  beUaviag  that  with  tba  half  of 
peace  la  Korea  tbe  Smertran  peopla  _wlll 
be  stupid  enough  to  relax  contsola. 
they  must  be  ebucUing  as  tbey  sit 
snd  watcb  the  combined  forces  of  greed  and 
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of  tb*  fa 
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I     b*U«VH     lO 

•atf  aflUoBs  al  Ajsmt- 
ttlM  fovwU.  ud 
•Rd   rkraMf»— know    tb« 
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tb*  lobbyM*  we  vork- 
to  f*t  tbe  Con- 
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|fSTt««j  op  a  MWMMfUl  fl«ht 

And  tiMT  kBcm  bow  awUy 
b»  If  tiM  lobbyiBtt  wtn. 

yo«  csB  ftMl  0K««  Amcrk^na 

tha  taeta.    And  rm  eoaTloccd 

w*  Uamlag 

And  tlw  nor*  of 

vbo  do  know  Um  facts.  ttM 

It  «a  lnauMi  to  wsid  off  Um  fc>bbr- 

9rt  Um  kind  of  U«tel«ttoii 

of  thU  eaantrf  b«mi  and 

itad  M*  to  yew  tottar  «e  cpaUt  tor 

■n  dM  oUmt  ho— wItw.  wbo  irtnt 

to  Wifsbtnfftmi  by  any  loblay 

or  ce«fM  X  wm  do  Uut     It! 

1  bw«  ba«n  doMDc.    tt**  «b«t  Fbi  iwr* 

I    2  toma  baaa  t|rT***»f  for  yott  and 

VB  aa  bard  as  I  e«n  to  maka 

r  ttooaa  ata  to  cbia  flcbt  aijalnst 

to  OBPTteea  tba  OoBcnati  that 

a  stnac  >***  eontnt  btv  aa, 

W»  mr  thla  to  jam.    U  «a  eant  baat 

wa  will  juat  laafca 

try  a^to.    I  want  you  to 

.  _--iyi.  tbat  thoaffk  tba  spaclal 

toCff  baaa  •  trtoaipb  now  and  tban. 

*-^  — I,  ggp,  ^  earry  m  tba 

tba  taeta  and 

raally  Um. 

Itotbtaf  can 


UM  aattla 
vary  t»r  a«»y. 
not  to  Utanttfy 


Itoit  or  tba  eattla- 

0f  ti^  ba;ja«K.ASs  ara  food 


ystrtoCle  AoMileana.  wbo  «»nt  to  sAfefoard 
ttoair  ovB  totaraeta.  Ilka  anytxxty  tlae.  but 
Bot  at  tba  eoontrya  mtpanae. 
X  aa  aim  yoo  knov  tbla.  I  am  siire  you 
bow  IttUa  Um  Mf  paid  lobbyUtA  In 
may  really  r«preaent  the  mem- 
ot  tbalr  own  organlsatlona,  much  leM 
anylMMty  alaa.  But  tbcae  "spokesmen"  bave 
baas  fllUnf  tba  air  with  so  many  violent 
aiiiisalliiiiii  agaloAt  whola  groups  of  Amer- 
icana, tbat  I  fear  sometlmas  lest  many  of  us 
Boay  foffat  bow  much  we  have  In  common — 
bow  much  our  welfare  as  individuals  is 
bound  up  with  our  common  welfare  as  Amer- 
ican ettlsens.  working  together. 

If  we  all  remember  that  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly tn  mind — m  spite  of  sil  the  shouting 
by  the  "spokesmen"  and  the  "special  plead- 
ers," we  can  win  the  battle  for  price  controls 
and  the  bigger  battle  that  lies  behind  It — 
tb«  batUe  for  peace  and  security  tn  the 
world. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HiUUT  S.  Truman 


t*  Price-C«alrol  Bill  Detri- 
■catd  t*  Eftckat  AAuustratiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  VTW  JcncT 
m  THB  BOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
price-control  bill  now  before  the  House 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Comimittee  with  ap- 
proximately 57  amendments.  In  addi- 
tion to  thla  large  number,  there  were  up- 
ward of  75.  maybe  a  hurdred,  more. 
ofTerrd  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Unfortunately  many  of  these  amend- 
ments were  not  subject  to  roll-call  votes. 
Some  of  the  amendments  were  mento- 
rioot,  others  were  not. 

My  voting  upon  each  of  the  amend- 
ments was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
under  present  conditions  we  need  an 
adequate  price-control  bill,  but  one  that 
will  not  handicap  either  producer,  busi- 
nessman, or  consumer  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  necessary. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  some  un- 
demtandlns  of  tltie  reasons  of  my  vote 
with  rcsiKct  to  some  of  the  outstanding 
amendments.  I  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  explanation  of  my  vote 
against  the  adoption  of  amendments  I 
hereafter  mention. 

First.  The  Poage-Cole  amendment 
proTldes  cost-plus  pricing  on  every 
praduet  at  every  stage  of  production  and 
dls^bution.  The  costs  which  must  be 
Inehided  sj-c  direct  costs  as  well  as  in- 
direct costs,  many  of  which  cannot  ac- 
curately be  measured  on  individual 
products.  In  the  case  of  agricultural 
cnmmodlties.  the  processors'  costs  must 
€wa  Include  parity  prices — which  proc- 
CMors  do  not  pay  when  farm  commodi- 
ties are  bekrw  parity.  Most  of  them  are. 
Proeeeaors  of  wheat,  com.  peanuts,  to- 
baeeo.  potatoo.  barley,  oats,  grapefruit. 
kmou,  oranges.  chlck«ns.  eggs,  and  ap- 
^«i.  to  name  outstanding  examples. 
-vodld  have  to  be  allowed  prices  which 
t  ?preaented  a  so-called  reasonable  proAt 


not  Just  on  their  actual  eosts  bu ;  on  raw- 
material  prices  mibstantlally  higher 
than  they  actually  paid.  C%rai>efruit  is 
selling  at  53  cents  a  box— 36  p-re«nt  of 
parity— but  the  grapefruit  processor 
could  set  his  price  based  on  raw  material 
cost  of  $2.03  a  box.  Potatoes  ue  $1.08  a 
bushel.  59  percent  of  parity.  The  poUto- 
chip  manufacturer,  however,  could  pre- 
tend, in  setting  his  price,  tha^  he  had 
paid  Si. 82.  the  parity  price,  lor  pota- 
toes. There  are  Innumerable  such  ex- 
amples. But  this  does  not  end  the  plus 
features  of  the  amendment  Every 
processor  or  manufacturer  must  be  al- 
lowed for  each  item  he  makes  a  profit 
equal  to  85  percent  of  his  avenge  profit 
for  that  Item  during  the  th-«  most 
profitable  years  of  the  4-yeai  1946-49 
period.  This  cost-plus  system  would 
cost  consumers.  Industry,  and  Govern- 
ment billions  of  dollars.  Even  worse,  it 
would  paralyze  both  price  coi  trol  and 
American  business,  because  8f  percent 
of  American  corporations  simp  y  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  co6t-and-profli  data  re- 
quired by  this  amendment. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  t  le  adop- 
tion of  this  proposed  amendm*  nt  could 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  ccosumers' 
best  interest.  Thus,  my  vote  a  fainst  it. 
Second.  The  Davis  ameiulmeit  would 
freeze  xor  a  period  of  4  months  ill  wages 
and  all  prices  except  farm  commodities 
selling  below  parity.  It  would  i  ot  freeze 
rents.  Since  only  five  major  fa  rm  items 
are  selling  above  parity,  this  ai  lounts  to 
a  freeze  of  everybody  except  tl  e  fsuroer 
and  the  landlord.  Pood  and  re  nts  could 
rise  while  wages  remained  froz(  n.  Costs 
to  business  could  rise  as  farm  commod- 
ities or  imported  raw  materia  s  rose  in 
price,  but  business  could  not  i  et  essen- 
tial price  relief  for  4  months,  not  even 
those  companies  operating  in  the  red. 
Many  might  have  to  close  their  doors, 
throwing  thousands  out  of  w)rk.  The 
inflexibility  In  pricing  wou  d  create 
chaos  in  defense  production.  .\s  an  ex- 
ample, an  increase  in  the  pric  »s  of  ma- 
chine tools  was  ordered  last  week  to 
break  a  bottleneck  in  defens;  produc- 
tion. Since  this  order  came  after  the 
July  7  deadline  for  price  incr  *ases  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Davis  amencment.  the 
machine-tool-price  Increase  would  be 
canceled,  and  this  bottlenecc  in  vital 
defense  production  would  cont  nue  to  the 
detriment  of  our  rearmament  program. 
While  there  may  be  scane  sdvantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  odoptic  n  of  this 
amendment,  yet  it  seems  to  ( ne  on  the 
over -all  application  it  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  workers  and  the  consumer; 
hence,  my  vote  against  it 

Third.  The  Hope  amendm«>nt  to  ban 
slaughter  quotas  removes  the;  only  ef- 
fective device  for  distributing  fairly  and 
equitably  among  established  ilaughter- 
ers  all  of  the  available  Uvestosk  sent  to 
market.  The  National  Associa  'ion  of  In- 
dependent Beef  Slaughteren  declares 
the  amendment  would  "result  In  the 
slaughter  of  many  of  our  Intlependent 
slaughtering  firms."  Without  quotas 
only  the  big  packers  and  the  biadc-Biar- 
ke.  operators  would  obtain  sipidies  of 
livestock  if  marketinga  are  recused  or  if 
military    purchases    rla*^    substantially. 
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The  Cole  ameodmest 
IHtilli  oa  cwtfy  tpartes  of  ■ 
segment  oi  the  jmrntrntm 
iBsuguratc  an  mcMnif 
ton  In  tli«  paektai 
ft  to  capitalise  cm  eiBimt  hi|9i  dfwatid 
for  Its  product.  The  prcaot  law  already 
guarantees  "a  guneraHy  fair  aad  equita- 
ble margin"  far  sdl  praaessMS  (^  aori- 
cultural  comsuxtttica.  inclwrttng  Utestoclc 
This  amendment  would  guarantee  prof- 
its to  Individual  mei^  prooessoni  Mk  Qems 
which  are  not  aonnal^  pvofltaUe  ta 
those  finaa  IIwm  hftslitr  prtoes  ace 
«Mi  nceesMTT  to  aaora  fair  oacr-al 
profits  to  the  industry.  They  we«M 
merely  tnerease  the  packers*  total  praf- 
its  at  the  fxpetam  at  the  consomer. 
Prices  would  be  higher  partSeuIaily  on 
the  elieaper  cuts  of  meat  purchasad  kf 

ll¥M    tlMiniMf    fttl^lte* 

lOW-invOHiC  AVIHUIB^ 

This  amenAneat  has,  to  aiy  opiwleii, 
no  justMcattpp  for  fts  adupCkia.  It 
would  change  the  bases  on  whid&  this 
inAistry  has  operated  In  the  ^^wA  and 
undoubtedly  Incraasad  prieas^  to  tha  con- 
somer.  Benee;  my  iwt*  agaiaei  Ma 
adoption. 

The  Pugatc  aaKBdmaat,  prohibiting 
the  schwiuiPd  two  adrtittowat  ndl-baeks 
QD  beef  cattle,  knaeks  aot  redaetlcma  ta 
connBiers  wAifBii  woMirt  apuaga  10  < 
a  pound  en  retail 
the  consmaer  would  have  to  continue  to 
pay  present  nrtafl-beef  prtees.  TtM 
original  lO-perceni  xoO-oack  oa  ctiSM 
prices  gave  only  nenttlva  rcUtf  to  tha 
consumer  by  m-eventlnr  m  Incfaase  in 
retail  prlees.  Tbtt  twa  iiMMtai  1  r^- 
backs  wmM  gtw*  the  mwroniir  parttNa 
relief  hi  lower  piloas  on  all  eats.  Svan 
after  aB  ttiree  roQ-baeks  scliedtded  for 
cattle  prices,  beef  cattle  woukt  remain 
at  133  percent  of  parttr.  or  33  percent 
Idgfacr  than  the  r^tffe  fbir  prtee  de- 
tnmined  under  the  parity  fwuiula. 
Since  molt  aelealtural  conmudltles  ara 
adttnc  below  the  parUj  level,  tba  fanner 
woald  still  deriva  naatar  rtiattva 


of;  cattle  than  fnaa  tlw  predaeUan  cC 
almost  any  other  farm  cMUPodMy.  ttsm 
provldtnc  adequate  Inoentlve  fSor  In- 
creased productUm  of  betf  enttSs. 

ICy  oppositioik  to  this 
more  f«^  aet  forttt  to.  ay 
peartogiu 

a  piefluui  day.  I  da 
amciMbn^it  beeaasa  It 
hantflcsp  the  A^lBBlnlatratar  in 
possibla  lower  prioei  to  the  mnmmmr  I 
am  atrontfly  In  iSurar  at  iMng  an  tha 
htl»  thai  la  paoibiB  to  a»- 
tbs  uaMimi  of 


Ml.  WALTEil  H.  JQBII 

or: 

.  /ate  If.  tHi 

Qpeafcer,  ascier  leave 
to  extend  ay  roBaxta;  I  laelade  the 
fourth  la  a  a^ss  of  artkica  I  vxate  for 
the  acrtppa  HewajTd  nawsiNmMri: 

Wmhhwpbiv.  Jaae  IMl  ^  'Qiw  hmma  we 

Matm  ti  taat  toe  mmmf  ot  am  oSeaito  hmm  s 
w>iii  inisNMt  la  failum. 

may  atlll  tw  la  our  Oovcriunent — ^wlw 


wmttfM 

China  ta  a 

formed  an  brimaatly 

in  Wotfd  m«  ZX 


i«0_llla<9|«Bl(M< 

Amy  Ouaf  et  m«g 

«b»t 


0«a.  Davtd  Q.  Bur  was  Mat  to  China  ta 
liMS  when  tba  tuf  ef  taa  Batkmallat  gov- 
eramant  had  •JxtaOf  bam  datartalnad  by 

V  Pt  A     v^iaHSama!9WMa    ^^njuaahijaiml     ^BauuaiiAi^k    My^^K^gMaiih-    ■iMBik^^^.bVk^kj^ 
auuv    iJMipHOUaiPV    VVnMaV    WhHw    HaWV   flKlffVUWS 

in  the  cmelal  yaan  at  iHt  aad  IMt.    Ha 
natunUiy  ma  dIeeqeKsgad. 

Against  taaaa  tiVM  gMMiMl  Who  fallad. 
wa  have  any  muahsa  of  AaMrfean  mtutary 
man  with  t^qml  or  mipanor  kaowladga  of 
Aata  who  bava  ■awaa dad  tlaw  to  On  Hailt 
pcrmlttaa  hy  oar  atata  DapuraiMUt  aad 
Pnwidant. 


to  ctellVBT  to  ocHnmunlsra  tha  fralte  ot 
victoria*  in  Work!  Wat  XL 

We  are  taUdng  about  tha  good  BMn.  patri- 
otic men.  who  lelt  that  tha  diacoiUee  in 
Ailn  vwa  SB  gvaat  that  wa  wara  »dMd  ba- 
ton w»  ctartad.  Vlawtag  tutm  tarcagb  tho 
gray  glaasM  or  pesstintsm  and  deapilr.  they 
not  uxuiturprlalngty  failed. 

And  having  faUad.  they  aeem  determined 
that  nobody  ahaU  replace  them  who  with 
greataar  Bimiiagi  and  aoaOaanea  la  ilM  abil- 
ity of  America  to  ina|rtre  and  uplift  the  op- 
preaead  maaim  of  Aala.  adghit  mtaonad. 

Tliera  W  aobedy  m  tanaeioiia  ef  poeltton 
u  tha  man  who  lua  aald  that  a  tai k  la  Im- 
poolhlA  and  faaca  that  aomabody  a  iU  oome 
mntr  fata  aad  i»x3v«  that  he  wai  vrong. 

There  i««re  «lua«  AiaarteHB  pwaraU  who 
faUed  in  China. 

€tee  wae  tba  lata  Lt.  Oea,  .ftiaeitfi  L.  atU- 
watt.  atttwaU  had  tta*  Jjna  oC  eoaaslMatlng 
th«  aatt-gapanaaa  fateaa  tn  Cha»  aftli  vtir- 
tUBlly  no  outside  aid.  becftune  we  wara  a»> 
voting  at  petcant  of  oiur  aflort  to  dataat 
mtlor. 

The  Job  required  Kunebody  with  tSm  tact 
of  an  Slaenliawer.  BtUwaU  waa  a  cantanker- 
ous man  of  great  personal  courage,  who  waa 
oart  ta  the  wrong  Job.  W<e  now  kiiow  that 
fee  was  batag  ftettered  aad  UMd  by  a  group 
tn  oar  atwta  Department. 

Aa  1  write  tbiM  I  have  tn  my  hand  a  copy  of 
a  secret  report  that  waa  aanC  Oextber  10, 
laM,  Df  Joftn  SCawart  nerrm,  Stalti  Depart- 
ment poUtteal  Ualaon  man  with  the  Com- 
tuaiMtM  at  Taaan.  It  is  addreaaad  to  Oaa- 
eral  StUwall.  In  it  Mr.  Sarvlee.  mtta,  iacl- 
dentaUy.  la  atm  tn  the  State  Oeiiartmaat. 
repeati  tha  traxuqiarent  Oa  that  th<!  ChlnHa 
Bada  are  dOBoermtSc  et^  dtOlBtent  tSmaa. 

Be  wgei  8Htw^  to  dlaragBNt  "aiiy  Uaa  ct 
gratttade^  to  Chiang  Kai-ah^  fix  hu  long 
restetaace  to  Akpan  and  to  fonM  a  union  «f 
Um  MitlonaUBt  Mid  Bed  anaiaa  uaciar  Amae- 
leaa  eamma&d.  "Tlina  la  only  ana 
qtuOlflad  by  oqwlanGe  for  tha  joh"  aerdce 
statea.  iMThq;  StflWen  to  conoluds  that  it  la 
SUlwell. 

At  aamoa'a  prodding,  aillwan  ranched  for 
eompleta  aaiaiartty  is  Ctoiaa,  whiiOi  would 

aitne 


loaa 

tttJipaii 
t 
to  8aMM«l«ate  Waat  tar 
hate.  But  HacArtlMur  waa  bfpaaasd  by  tJM 
State  DapartoMttt  on  arary  potittoal  4«ei> 
aim  (jutsl^lB  hla  eooMsmd  tti  9KptSR. 

IJteta  the  " 
Aithur  haa 
Inmatlna  W  gfcm 
•cMikt  and  aaawM  Oa  in  Ohiaak 

Lt.  a«u.  Albert  C.  Wedaateyer  ta 
general  who  haa  a  habtt  of 
mayar  w«»«  to  China  ba«wa«n  tctlwen  and 


I 


witb  tha  Cbtaaao  bwt  hla 

ton  cuiBatag  what 

te  caiaw  aad  In  Ksraii.  V 

aaafM 

Maj.  OoB.  Ctalva  L.  Cbaaaaiitt.  tlM 
of  tha  Flying  tlgan.  la 
mtntary  man   tnttnately  sci|BatalMl    with 
Chtaa  wfM»  haa  a  raemW  «f 


Aioag  wstn 
have  tiM  Pwf  y. 
have  said  that  tba  Jab  of 
can  aad  muat  lie  rtniMi    Adin  1  f at  Barry 
Ttonall  (rataerf)   aad^Adssbai  Tbom 
Hart  frefetfwDi  befute  l^nrttf  War  S. 

J.MHM^'  K.  aim^P^  Warn  KIW* 

a  sCtar 


aanat  tha  Pwetbe  to 

ting  Chinas  maapowar  aad 

tnmiag  t&nn  agalnat  una  Oaitad 
!*s  was  an^^aoaa  ay 

MB^a^^  ^  1  _M        Jill.  II   I    A^^^.jH^.^fl:%  ^^H^W    -    -     — 

Kin  saw  fvattwa^ ,  waeaa 

he  talks  about  tha  maaa  our 

Toa  wmOOm'*  caa . 
knaw-ootbiag    or    "Just 
CtUaag  Kil-ahafe.'* 

Adadrat  Kbakaid  was  cpflowid  by  Adwisat 
ClHui«K  H.  Ooolra  (iwttad). 

of 
the  brUllant  strategy  of  am 

Chtniwa  atop  Cblaeaa  Cocunaatat  wcpaaaian, 
80  wa  wont  have  ta,  tbat  be  la  out  ta  Pbr- 
moaa  now  wortdng  aa  a  prlvata  elttten  to 
help  aanw  waat  ba  kaewa  is  ao  bapcrfat  to 
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I  *»t  v»at  •  tfoetor  mto 
twm,  ■»  — «■  bOTT  fltoqwrnttr. 

IVKBlOMVbOlS 


CJlL,SkinmiCMmHmtk 
Amj  HsTf  Jtb 

ssranioif  oPRncARKB 
HON.  aTDE  DOTLE 

or  CAUroairu 

01 1SB  BOOSB  or  BVRlCSXMTATIA'aEi 

Thmniag.  Jnlw  19.  19S1 

Mr.DOTXJL  Mr.  epeaker,  I  henwlth 
mH  tiM  fcttePtiop  <rf  every  lfeinb(;r  of 
OoufjeM  to  ft  nevaiiftper  oommait  ap- 
peutof  la  tiM  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  I?res8 
Ttimnm  xtemtiy  vith  reference  to  the 
Loof  Beach  omrr  thipjrard.  I  was  very 
Knr»  that  the  ooDtent  thereof  woii^  be 
vainahte  and  Inf c»m»tive  as  to  the  pres- 
wbA  atatas  of  the  world-famous  Ifor- 
ecO  Dry  Dock  which  can  handle  anjf  ship 


OTcrliaal  bav*  b«en  completed  and  returned 
to  action. 

To  Itandl*  tba  Ofhtlnf  ships  there  are 
three  dryCkxka  tn  operatloa.  The  Moreell 
dock  la  1,108  fe«t  long  and  155  feet  wide. 
Ttxtajr  it  had  five  ahlpe  in  It  being  worlced 
upon  at  once.  The  two  other  docks  are  693 
feet  loog  and  104  feet  long.  There  also  is 
a  floating  dryijock  In  the  yards. 

The  Moreell  dock  contains  50.390.000  gal- 
lona  ot  water  and  can  be  pumped  dry  In  2 
hoars  when  no  ship  Is  in  it.  The  floor  of 
the  huge  structure  Is  17  feet  7'2  inches 
thick,  of  concrete  and  steel  and  the  dock, 
pliu  the  dike  constructed  around  It  as  part 
ot  the  subsidence  remedial  work,  contains 
enough  concrete  to  construct  a  two-lane 
highway   115   miles  long,   the   Navy   rep<irts 

The  Moreell  dock  Is  one  of  the  inrfrest  in 
the  world  and  can  handle  any  ship  aHoat. 

The  yards  now  are  receiving  mo'e  than 
t3.0QO.obo  worth  of  stores  a  week  to  stock 
the  fighting  ships.  Purchases  locally  are 
averaging  5379,000  a  month,  the  Navy  re- 
port shows. 

The  civilian  payroll  la  over  $2.000  000  a 
month. 


Qika  Uses  Clerer  Plays  To 
Pask  Ito  Hate  DriYe  Against  United 
States 


If  I  had  tiw  prlTltece  <rf  showlnt;  you 
and  my  other  eoOeacucs  pictures  or  this 
gcaat  and  famous  Moreell  I^  Dock  at 
ttaa  Long  Beach  navy  ship^u^.  you 
five  great  sh^  of  the  Navy 
work  at  the  aanu  time.  The 
fa  1.1W  feet  kMV  and  155  feet 
vidt.  and  has  a  17  feet  7^-inch  con. 
enCa  and  sted  Hoor.  The  concrete  in 
tbm  ttneimt  woukl  pave  a  two-lane 
higteny  for  a  dliteaoe  of  lis  miles. 
^IMi  oaeamary  and  hlg(<n7-ma)ang 
MmpF  4i^yard  00  the  shores  of  my  beau- 
ttfot  hone  dty  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
It  tftuatad  within  what  is  commonly 
at  tba  Lu6ti  Beach-Los  Angeles 
nila  harbor.  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
tlw  proBlmst  protection  of  a  great  Fed. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINjrSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edward 
Eimtnr: 

COMirmfisT  CHINA  Usxs  CutMS  Plats  To 
PrsH  Its  Hat«  Dst^i  Against  United 
States 

(By  Edward  Hunter) 
Hong  Konc.  July  14 — New  plays  being  pro- 
duced tn  Communist  China  are  pointing  up 
th«  thoroughness  snd  the  long-range  char- 
acter of   the   Red   regime's   hate   campaign 


«ai   biaakaalsr  which  extends   from 

OPjhe  south WCTt  to  a  point      j^alnst  the  united  Stat^. 

tlBg   Newport   on   the   north-     I'^r^ey   show    that    there    Is    nothing    tem- 

II  ii  laid   that   thus  results   one  "tpwary  about  Red   Chinas   hate   drive      In- 

Of  tha  iMSl  proteeCad  and  XnoSt  adequate-^  st«ad.  it  has  been  made  a  part   of  all   the 

normal  spheres  of  life,  education,  the  theater. 
jloumaltnn.  religion,  and  commerce 

Wo  Chlneae,  no  matter  what  his  age  or  work 
can  escape  participation,  although  the  ac- 
cuaatloQS  are  olten  crudely  drawn,  the  tech 
nlqiie  with  which  they  are  taught   is  cen 


and  avaflahla  harbors  In  any  port  in  the 
I. 


ha?«  bad  the  inspiration 
the  fleets  of  the  United  States 
mm  pmoBMOf  atjuKhor  within  that 
Jm^brn  00  a  day  whm  I  stood  in  re- 
«lg»  vttli  tha  then  Secretary  of  the 
Utttii  tlatae  navy,  tha  Bonorabte  Cur- 
ttaOiWIIbar. 

eowimetit  frtlowi: 


hum  C*M  Baxau  Amt 
Narr  J<s 

With  lbs  bugs  Mormh  ttydotk.  noif  la 
for  tbs  grst  tlow  in  many  awattas 
f  orasd  tta  elQatng.  the  l.iimc 
Ipfard  teaaj  ttaDds  Pmaj 
tor  aay  |Qb  «bai  may  be  rsqulrwL 

•i  and  to  aajor  ahips  eaa  bn  r»- 
,  at  «ae  tbae  wttb  tbe  facUttlM  aom  tn 
Navy  reports. 

tb*  yards  is  weO   ovw 

bp  lals  maaasar  to  bMtal  aaaober 

b  T^Ogai  a  WKff 


mmt  bare  Cor  fspalra  or 


traily  directed  and  skillful  Take  a  book  of 
plays,  for  Instance.  J\ist  put  out  by  Red 
China,  entitled  "Pictures  of  Violent  Deeds  by 
Imperialist  Americans."  There  are  nve  one- 
act  plays  In  tha  book.  In  the  course  of  which 
Amarlcana  are  shown  psrpetrating  almost 
•▼err  crime  known  to  man. 

warrrsN  in  siun6iui 

Tha  plays  ware  written  by  the  Shanghai 
Drama  Academy,  which  operates  directly  as 
part  of  tha  government  propaganda  ma- 
ehlna.  Laadlng  playwrtghu  of  China  ara 
BMmbara.  and  do  the  writing  under  Com- 
Bsualat  Party  guidance. 

TiMM  plays  ara  s«nt  to  schools,  factories. 
and  every  tort  ot  social  aad  political  organ - 
laatlnn  throughout  tha  country,  for  produc- 
tion bf  amataur  and  profaaalonal  play 
troupaa.  PaUura  to  perform  them  volun- 
tartly  aaakas  the  Biemban  Uabla  to  self- 
cHtleiBaa  aa  baekwartl  atameQU.  a  charge 
trequeatlj  followed  by  purgea.  Untold  tens 
or  hundrada  of  thousands  of  Chlneae  have 


seen  the  plays.  Macy  haTC  hM  so  maeak 
fun  helping  In  the  production  that  they 
willingly  abaorb  much  of  the  ant  -American 

propaganda. 

IHCLUDC  KMOWH  MAUB 

The  plays  have  been  made  even  more  con- 
vincing by  Including  characters  known  by 
name  throughout  the  nation.  They  are 
written  as  documentaries  In  play  form,  and 
supposedly  tell  the  true,  Insld)  story  of 
great  events.  The  flrst  play  in  thla  book 
U  entitled  "The  Warmonger,"  antl  haa  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  aa  lU  prlncl{  al  charac- 
ter. Others  Include  Urs.  Marshall  and  Am- 
bassador Lelghton  Stuart. 

How  can  an  ordinary  Chinese  mow  that 
the  scenes  shown  to  him  In  such  a  matter- 
of-fact  manner,  and  the  words  pi  t  Into  the 
mouths  of  these  people,  are  lies'  With  no 
opportunity  to  learn  different,  he  i>eople 
accept  what  they  heai-  and  see  as  truth. 
These  teachings  are  part  of  a  pern  anent  pol- 
icy unlnterrxiped  by  such  Inclden  s  as  a  lull 
or  a  truce  In  Korea,  a  fact  of  t  he  utmcst 
significance  to  America's  future. 

ICAKSHAU.  SLANX>EKED 

The  plot  of  this  first  play  1.  a  simple 
one  General  Marshall  Is  portrayed  as  pos- 
ing as  an  sdvocate  of  a  coalltl  tn  govern- 
ment for  China  while  actually  mi  ster  mind- 
ing military  operations  against  the  Com- 
munists. 

He  is  portrayed  as  arranging  f  etty  bribes 
and  Instructing  Ambassador  Stua  .t  that  our 
first  task  Is  to  hook  In  all  the  li  tellectuals. 
Stuart  Is  shown  as  a  craven,  c<  nfused  In- 
triguer. 

Delegates  of  the  mlddle-of-th--road  par- 
iie.=;  are  shown  comparing  notes  oi  how  much 
money  they  have  been  paid  by  M  irshall.  and 
a  scene  sure  to  amuse  the  audi  ;nce  la  the 
one  In  which  one  delegate  complains  that 
he  has  received  leas  than  ano  her.  This 
slapstick  comedy  Is  made  to  apjear  as  If  It 
were  true  by  tha  use  of  actual  names  and 
party  designations. 

uaa.    MAViHALL.   TOO 

Mrs  MnrBhall  Is  portrayed  as  a  'omlc  char- 
acter, who  constantly  refers  to  licr  love  for 
China,  but  always  to  a  rldiculois  China  of 
the  dead  past,  saying,  for  *tAstan:e: 

I  love  thla  peaceful  e  «>  on,  buUt  upon 
rites  and  the  virtue  of  coujplact  ncy.  Long 
pigtails,  bound  feet,  ceremonla:  greetings, 
bowing  «nd  the  kowtow — you  couldn't  find 
another  country  like  It  In  this  world.  80 
very  cute,  really." 

Any  modern  young  Chlneae,  bearing  stich 
words,  will  bristle  at  them.  Put  Into  the 
mouth  of  the  wife  of  the  American  envoy  by 
Chinese  Communist  propagandists,  the  ef- 
fect cannot  be  minimized. 

MissioMAanca  also  XABons 
A  harder  nut  for  the  Comjnuilst  propa- 
ganda ministry  to  crack  was  the  )roblem  of 
(llaparaglng  American  mlsalonarle  s.  moat  of 
whom  have  spent  their  Uvea  teac.ilng  toler- 
ance and  human  betterment.  Bui  the  prob- 
lem was  tackled  frontally — the  play.  The 
Hypocrite,  badly  accuaea  the  miss.onarlea  of 
virtually  every  vice  known  to  ma  a. 

The  plot  puta  an  elderly  misiilonary  In 
the  role  of  a  conniving  sadist  who  flrst  Im- 
poverishes neighboring  farmers,  then  takea 
over  their  land  for  himself.  One  scene  shows 
a  Chinese  mother  on  her  knees,  begging  for 
the  refUm  of  her  land.  As  she  kneels,  an 
American  Embassy  odkclal  steps  up  to  snap 
her  picture.  Then  the  Americans  are  ahown 
having  a  good  laogh  over  the  trick — the 
photo  will  be  used  in  America  to  proTs  how 
the  Chlneae  are  being  converted. 

Even  the  American's  traditional  generosity 
In  foreign  countries  ts  undemOned.  In  the 
piay.  Such  Is  Their  DtoetpUne.  a  Utile  boy 
la  run  over  by  an  American  Army  tnick 
when  he  goes  out  to  get  soom  Amerteaa 
candy,  relief  packages  are  shown  to  contain 
nothing    but    spoiled    food,    aud    Chinese 


A^tmn^'miim^^a^^  Tmoom 


jftwaBB' 


New  Tetfc  T 
mmkMam  fwa  PbiMi  i  Fewlp  Fifcy 
in  IW  Par  East 

BX'l'lfNtUUN  OP  RBiilBKB 

HOR.  lACOi  E.  JAVrrs 


ft^eat 

(c>  fteaaoaa  ttaett  not  be 
OoauauBlit  eantral  fto 


wwidbaa  gtraoc^ 
mies  and  aii&t 
If  war  abotdd 

crippled  wilham..ifc. 

by  oar  ami  natlwal  aeif -interest,  n  \n 
hoped  Cliat  noiMiir  wm  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  eoimBBmation. 


Dl  TBS 

WeAieeday,  /b^  If.  ifSf 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Wr.  BsMmlUT, 
are  reeoludona  adopted  bar  the  board  eC 
guteinurs  ci  tha  Mew  York  Toimc  -^<a- 
poblieans  CHnb  on  July  It.  1961: 


a  'direct  kaar- 


tte  ndUtary 

by 
out  or  tlie  artfrtal  diwUkm  ef 
country  wlthcmt  the  aanctteo  of  the 


ttM  porpoM  at  tte  UN  BiUttaKy 
opposltku    to    OoasBwilBt    i^gnaskn    ka 
Korea  was  and  ia  to  show  that  tUs  ttm  peo- 
ples at  the  wcrtd  can  and  will  stop  smw 
Bloa.  and  to  estabUata  treedaaa  and  gmaa- 

Besoteot.  Tbat  tte  OBbr  teals£ara 

nent  aetUcmoit  of  tte 

Bion  in  Korea  te  tte  cvacaattcsi  «( 1 

try  by  auacae  mimary  faross  and  tte  onl- 

fieattoB  of  Korea,  la  aeeardane*  with  uadiad 

NattaDB  dhefcUre.  imllsf  a  dHBOcraac  09r- 

emment  wtth  aattaDal  wlfrtlflni  to  te  teM 

OMler  U.  IV.  supsiflrtaa  at  tte  aaeBast  opper- 

tantty.  and  tte  oalntanae*  d  ssemty  by 

a  U.  H .  pottoe  fotor  vata  Knraa  can  deftad 

itaeirr  and  te  It  ftarlter 

Sesolsed.  Ttet  pe^paratlcHM  te  liwtttwiad 
tteoogh  U.  IT.  fhwrnirts  for  tte  tva  rseon- 
stmetkncfl 


they  need  for  dev«loptng  tbeir  coimtrleB: 

«oci;plott 
te  It 


tte  ferawltaa  of  a  i 
for  tte  dilsBaa  of  tte  ffeta  eawali 

totaetadatiie 
at  tela  aa  w<ell  aa  tte  aOtgr 

dtractly  eiaBearaad  wita 
tteaBse  oC  peswe  ia  ttet  ana:  and  ttet  tte 
OMfead  ataSaa  mjt  tte  Oattad  Bataone  to 
undertake  accb  pe^^iaaH  eg  eBoaoHilc  adeica 
azMl  aaatatanc*  aa  shall  te  nsesesary  to  place 
tte  national  frrmnrntaa  ol  tte  Afiian  nations 
on  a  souiMl.  progressive 


EXFENSION  or  wwMftHing 

iKM.  F.  D.  iOQSEVELT,  JR. 

IN  TBI  II0U8S  or  BBVRaSBirT'ATTVn 

FrWav.  Jwig  t$.  iMf 

Mr.  ROOSBVILT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  sure  that  my  eoUeaguea  win  be  mter- 
ected  m  readme  the  f eOowlaf  letter  from 
leaden  at  the  lActal  Party  in  Mew  Tttt 
City,  wldch  I  am  tamsliiued  reflects  the 
tfacmghtt  of  ao  overvtwlBlag  raajortly 
Of  mar  dttesw  on  mmm  of  the  actloM 
whkh  thU  Ocmgreae  la  tafeiag: 


,  Paarr  av  Xbw  Ts 
Urn  rorb.  It.  r,  /abr  if.  tm. 
Bob.  WtMWKiMm  tk  Boeasnar^  Jk-.. 
Oflo* 

0.C. 


haa  been   tte 

Ttentora  te  tt 

Tbat»  in  tte  aecBtflg 
ttaa  or  boataitlsB.  «te  Ubttatf 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/liKS 

mm.  HEMtT  J.  uniAM 

Vedacsddv.  /trip  U,  tUi 

Mr.  LATBAM,    Mr.  BpaOBer. 

leave  to  f  a  tend  Bgy  remarta^  I 
these  olMerviitlaBiL 

I  eertatoly  hope  that 
State  DepartmeBtwa  Mb  tia  the 
of  our  able  AAninl  flbemao  hi  his  cvf'- 
mt  neppyatlow  with  aipaln.  becanBe  oT 
tba  taaancnoe  of  the  BrttWi  Sodafial 
Qm 

The 
Pbrtj  onaitato  took  a 

HBd  t» 
to 

to 
tionfatiilb 

Bis 
he  kept 

of  the  ^^M'T*^  ha  fiaa. 
MfBlaiflF.  Ildg  IB  of  tlie 


uras  of  a  mlUtaty  or  eeamaale 

te  naeaasary  to  bBb«  tte  ww  to  a 

aod 


Rrs^  ft  Is  aa  avcnae  on  vliieh  all 
esMMbe  taraoglil  to  bear 
tiia  Batm  Xmm  and  bcr 


tte 
Xoroad  to  withdraw  troaa  tte 


TUrd.  te  is  aa  iOeleBt  i»  Mae  to  tba 
Middle  East  and  the  lartest  petroleiitt 
Mads  la  the  world. 


of 

tnchitfiiig 
enactment  at 


A4354 
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«V»  yarn  to  iw^  undo  Um  tmtam  potntial 
timm  «•  tM  MMoa  that  tarks  la  Um  DPA 

W*  «w«  to  tote  UiiB  ooc— trni  v>  uprM* 
aor  BTitttwitt  to  All  Umm  Miniih^w  ot  Ooo* 
pws  vtoo  IMTC  bMB  cuTTtoK  {omnt  Um 
Sglit  (or  tffactlv*  a&tl-tnilauan  controls. 
W*  haw  «imKs««tt7  foOov«l  and  apgre- 
dated  aveb  atforta.  W«  u*  »ure  tbat  oon- 
•Utwnte  Hava.  too. 

Btaewty  your*. 

UiMX  Lews. 
OUirmam.  JiM.*4e«al  LefUtatiM  Cammittet. 


Kxeeaittpe  Dirtetor. 


TVA 
ml 


Fk«l 


IZTVRSmV  OP  RSMARKB 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


HI  m  moo^m  or  BiPiOEKNTATms 

FriiMw.  JMl9  2$.  If  SI 

Mr.  SVIM8.  Mr.  S^etika.  u  the 
MiMhiiii  fk  €A  tlM  BouK.  I  bettr?e.  know 
wen.  ttMltaasMw  VaUej  Aothorlty  has 
bten  an  wcrtltnt  example  of  bow. 
Uamth  foraight  and  planoiaf .  floods 
eaa  to  prwwntad  and  oontndled.  and 
Uwm  and  lamwilj  can  be  taTed. 

Id  tht  pnvmfllBC  ooodtttana  of  disaster 
ta  tht  gnat  States  of  Mlsaouzl  and  Kan- 
sas tbe  peo^  there  mifht  wen  take  a 
Isasoii  treat  tbe  TennesMe  Valley  tn  the 
maMv  flf  flood  etmtrol.  etmaervatton,  and 
ttw  SKfliif  of  lives  and  prxfpertr  under 
€t  mwisoal  rainfall  and  other 
hitfi  waters.  One  such 
flood  as  has  been  so  recently 
eaa  and  has  caused  loss  far 
tn  ssHMi  «f  vhtat  would  have  been  the 
of  oonstmetinf  proper  dams 
flood  eontrol  installations. 
Um  poopio  of  the  Ifissourl  Valley  area 
oaa  ptofll  txouk  the  experteoee  of  the 
TTA  Hid  tiw  Oocps  of  Engineer  flood- 
oootral  pmloets  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 


DftUila 
airatohavo 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
f»M*l^iita«t  iq  ti|0  Raooaa  with 
an  eittortal  frcm  the  July 
of  the  HashTine  Toines- 
'Vted  Oootrol  Is  Pooslbile.'' 
is  as  tvSknn: 

rkad 

c€  tba 

Aattoortty  to  cftan  aU  but 

TVa'b  bansftta  to  tbto  »• 


tba  MMwtat  flood  dammge — which  go  as  high 
aa  SI . 000.000,000— thU  may  aeem  to  be  a 
nlatlvcly  unall  aum. 

It  la  a  •tcniflca^^  flK'ure.  how«ver.  because 
It  tbows  that  a  comprehenalTt  flood  control 
peofnm  tncorporated  Into  a  valley  devclop- 
mect  plan  doea  provide  reajonable  safety 
from  dlaaatera  like  that  now  seen  In  Kansas 
and  ICaaourt. 

In  lU  report  Inued  earlier  thla  yeai  the 
President's  Water  Resources  Policy  Com- 
miaalon  aaid  tti«  development  of  possible 
miiltlple-ptirpoae  projects  on  the  Missouri 
River  and  ita  tributaries  "would  protect  the 
major  polnU  now  subject  to  flood  damage 
and  would  provide  the  maximum  feailhle 
amount  of  reliable  flood  protection  and 
control." 

Tet.  this  protection  has  been  denied  to 
the  people  now  suffering  because  of  both 
local  and  national  opposition  to  art  MVA. 
Even  limited  projects  have  >jeen  long  blocked. 
In  IWS.  for  example.  Congress  approved 
two  reservoirs  on  Missouri  trtbutafle=  that 
would  have  made  the  current  situation  niurh 
leas  serious.  But  those  reservoirs  were  never 
btiiit,  largely  because  of  the  hostile  reaction 
of  realdenta  whose  land  would  have  been 
Inundated. 

In  the  wake  of  this  present  catastrophe. 
It  Is  poaalble  that  the  people  of  Missouri 
and  ICanaas  will  reexamine  their  attitudes 
about  flood  control  and  that  the  outsiders 
who  have  opposed  a  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity because  of  Its  cost  will  recognize  their 
false  economy. 

If,  In  taking  a  new  look  at  the  problem, 
they  want  any  proof  as  to  the  effect  ivenes.s 
of  valley-wide  flood  control.  It  can  be  found 
In  abiuidance  right   here  In  Tennessee 


Geat  Brttaia  Of  eri  Atsistsoce  in  Flood 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Misaotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATIVIS 

Friday.  July  20,  1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  following  note  was  presented 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson: 

BaiTtBH  Kmbasst. 

Washington.  D  C,  July  19,  1951. 
Bla  Ifajaaty  s  Ambaaaador  for  the  United 
Kingdom  presents  his  compliments  tu  the 
^•cratary  of  State  and  has  the  honor  to 
Inform  him  that  he  has  been  Instructed  by 
Hla  lla)aety's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  Inquire  whether  there  Is 
any  aid  which  Hla  Majesty's  Government  in 
tha  Unitad  Kingdom  and  the  British  people 
can  glra  to  thoae  who  have  been  afflicted  by 
tha  dlaaatroua  fires  and  floods  which  have 
racantly  occurred  In  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Mtaaouri.  Sir  Oliver  Pranks  would  be 
gtataful  If  Mr.  Acheson  would  let  htm  know 
what  suggaatlona  tha  United  States  admlnu- 
tratlOQ  wiah  him  tc  transmit  to  His  Majesty's 
Oorammant  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  offer  of  aid  to  our 
own  people  who  are  victims  of  the  recent 
Itoods  and  fire  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  is 
sinoerely  appreciated.  Adversity  and 
diaasler  strike  at  unexpected  times  and 
Idaeeo  without  selective  distinction.  It 
Bay  eooM  to  any  human  being  any- 
vtaort  thnrachout  the  world.  In  adver- 
altjr.  frlOMlthlp,  exin-essed  through  vol- 
untary help,  is  man's  greatest  gift.   The 


American  people  are  deeply  touched  by 
this  warm  friendship  displayed  by  our 
British  friends  and  hope  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  which  will  permit 
our  friends  to  give  and  our  ovra  disaster 
victims  to  receive  the  assistance  of  those 
who  desire  to  help  us. 


Drew  Pearson  Falsiies  Gcorf e  Waskaf' 
ton's  Views  on  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NKBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20,  1951 

Mr  BUPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  20.  1951,  the 
Drew  Pearson  column  carries  some  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  written  to  James 
Warren  on  March  31,  1779,  by  George 
Washington. 

A  part  of  what  Mr.  Pearson  lifted 
from  Washington's  letter  is  inaccurate. 
The  entire  excerpt  deliberately  mis- 
represents George  Washington's  views 
on  price  controls,  as  expressed  in  that 
letter. 

Actually.  Washington  pronounced 
pncp  control  to  be  wrong,  and  did  so  in 
this  very  letter,  but  Mr.  Pearson  chose 
to  omit  that  passage  of  the  letter  to 
James  Warren. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the 
Pear,son  column  which  misrepresents 
Waiihington's  views: 

GeOSCE    WASHlJfCTON    ON    ECONOMT 

Here  is  what  George  Washington  wrote 
alx)ut  inflation  and  price  control  on  March 
31.  1779,  in  a  letter  to  James  Warren: 

Is  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  little  dirty 
peU  to  individuals  to  be  placed  m  competi- 
tion with  the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  present  generation  and  of  millions  yet 
ur,b<,trn? 

'Shall  a  few  designing  men  for  their  own 
ai?grandi.zement,  and  to  gratify  their  own 
avar;ce,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood,  and  treasure,  and  shall  we  at  last  be- 
come the  victims  of  our  own  abominable  lust 
for  galn^ 

"Our  caus«  Is  noble.  It  la  the  cause  of  man- 
kind: and  the  danger  to  It  Is  to  be  found 
within  ourselves." 

Now  here  Is  what  Oeorge  Washington  ac- 
tually said  In  that  letter  about  price  control: 
Let  vigorous  meaaurea  be  adopted;  not  to 
limit  the  prlcea  of  articles,  for  thla  I  believe 
Is  inconsistent  with  tbe  very  natura  of 
things,  and  Impractical  In  Itself,  but  to  pun- 
ish speculators,  forstallera.  and  extortioners, 
and  above  all  to  sink  the  money  by  heavy 
taxes.  To  promote  public  and  prlvata  econ- 
omy: encourage  manufacturea.  etc." 

Following  is  the  complete  excerpt  from 
Washington's  letter  that  deals  with  in- 
flation and  price  control,  as  It  appears  In 
the  Writings  of  Washington,  volume  14. 
pages  312-313: 

To  JaKxa  WaiEXN 

Mnouaaoox,  March  St.  177$. 

Nothing  I  am  convlncad  but  tha  depnela- 

tlon  of  our  currency  proeacdlng  In  a  gr«M 

measure  from  the  foregoing  cauaaa.  aided  hf 

stock  Jobbing,  and  party  dliaenatona  baa  tt4 
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the  hopea  of  tJUe  eoamy  and  k^  tba  Brttlafa 
anna  In  Amertca  to  thte  day. 

They  do  not  sempte  to  dcdara  this  tta«m. 
aelvea.  and  add.  that  we  ahaU  be  oar  own 
conquerora.  Cannot  our  common  oanalxj 
America  poaseas  virtue  enough  to  diaapfxdnt 
them?  Is  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  Uttle 
dirty  pelf  to  indlvlduala  to  be  placed  In  com- 
petition with  the  eascntlal  rlgbta  and  Ub- 
ertlea  of  tlie  present  generatkm.  and  of  mU- 
lions  yet  tmbmii?  ShaU  a  few  deatgnlng  men 
for  their  own  aggrandl»ment.  and  to  gratify 
their  own  avarice,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  wa 
have  been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
time,  blood,  and  treaaure?  And  shall  we 
at  last  beccone  tbe  victims  of  our  own  abomi- 
nable lust  of  gain?  Forbid  It  heaven:  forbid 
It  all  and  every  State  in  the  Uniixi;  by  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  efflcacloua  laws  for  check- 
ing the  growth  of  these  monstrous  evlla.  and 
restoring  matters.  In  some  degree  to  the  pris- 
tine state  they  were  In  at  the  eomnwncement 
of  the  war.  Our  cause  la  noble.  It  Is  the 
cauae  of  mankind;  and  the  danger  to  It,  la 
to  be  apprehended  from  ourselvea.  ShaU  we 
al  umber  and  sleep  then  whUe  we  should  be 
punishing  those  mlscre*nta  who  have 
brought  these  troubles  upon  us  and  who  are 
aiming  to  continue  us  In  them,  wbUe  we 
should  be  strlvtng  to  fUl  our  battallona.  and 
devising  ways  and  means  to  apfnedate  thH 
currency;  on  the  credit  of  which  cTerythlng 
depends?  I  hope  not.  Let  vlgorooa  measures 
be  adopted:  not  to  limit  the  pricea  of  artlclea. 
for  thla  I  beUeve  is  inconaistmt  with  the 
very  native  ctf  thlnga.  and  Imjnacticable  In 
Itself,  but  to  punish  speculators.  forestaUers. 
and  extortioners,  and,  above  all.  to  sink  the 
money  by  heavy  taxes.  Tb  prconote  pukdle 
and  private  economy;  encourage  maaufac- 
ttirers.  etc. 

Measiu-es  of  thla  sort  gone  heartily  Into  by 
the  several  States  vrould  strike  at  once  at  the 
root  of  all  our  evils  and  give  the  coup  de 
grace  to  British  hope  of  subjugating  this  con- 
tinent, either  by  thetr  arms  or  their  arts. 

The  first,  as  I  have  befCHre  obsetred.  they 
acknowledge  Is  unequal  to  the  task;  the 
latter,  I  am  stire.  wUl  be  so  If  we  are  not  loat 
to  everything  that  is  good  and  vtrtuoua. 


Korea,  Gibraltar  m  tke  East,  StrMf  aai 
Free,  Caa  Prcve^  Ouu,  Rassia,  vU 
Japaa  Froai  Afak  Cattily  Eack  (Mier's 
Tkraats  aad  tke  UN's  Taa 


EXTENSION  OP  R£B£ARKS 


o» 


HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINW 


or  Kiw  Ji 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESSNTATIVB 
Friday.  July  20. 1951 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  <m  the 
map.  Korea  resembles  norida.  Shaped 
like  a  rough-hewn  springboard,  it  has 
been  used  for  more  aggressire  moves  In 
the  last  57  years  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  must  malce  Korea 
strong  and  free,  a  Gibraltar  in  the  Bast, 
to  prevKit  C3ilna.  Russia,  and  Japan 
from  ever  again  cutting  each  other's 
throat  and  that  of  the  UN  toa 

The  slaughter  of  American  boys  at 
Pearl  Haibor  would  never  have  occurred 
had  the  ports  and  airfields  of  Korea  been 
available  to  the  United  States.  The  war 
yrith  Japan  would  have  been  vnidei. 

When  Japan  cit»aed  the  Talu  in  1831. 
the  League  of  Nations  tiirew  lis  birth- 
right away  because  It  failed  to  punish 
xcvn — ^App.— — aB7 


the  aggressOT.  The  United  Nations 
saved  its  birthright  when  it  poured  fire- 
power into  Red  aggressors  for  thetr  das- 
tutHy  June  25.  1950,  attack  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Korea. 

The  United  Nations  most,  indeed,  make 
Korea  steong  and  free,  a  QitMmltar  in 
the  East,  to  prevrat  China,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  from 
ever  again  cutting  each  other's  throa',. 
and  that  of  the  United  Nations  too. 


Practical  Sjrsteai  of  OrfaairiBf  Retcrve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LODXaiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRSSENTATIVE8 
Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  ^xaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rccoao.  I  submit  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  issue  of  July 
17.  1851: 

SsaaamiMe  Raaaanris 

As  a  coimterpart  of  the  tuiiveraal  military 
service  and  training  law.  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment has  at  last  come  up  with  a  more  prac- 
tical system  of  organising  r^m-ve  compon- 
enta.  The  Improvnnent.  aa  embodied  in  the 
Brooks  bill,  is  overdue.  To  many  reaerriata 
and  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  Just  IsaiMd  a  plain-speak- 
ing report  on  the  subject,  the  system  by 
which  men  have  been  eaUed  to  active  duty 
dtalng  tbe  limited  em«rgcncy  haa  aeemed 
to  operate  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  has 
kept  many  men  on  tenterhooks,  and  It  haa 
seemed  to  diacrimlnatc  againat  the  enlisted 
men  and  Junior  oflkcrs.  whereas  the  better- 
paid  fleJd-grade  otBccrs  hare  not  been  called. 
To  be  sure,  there  has  been  reason  back  of  the 
system  in  most  cases,  it  has  operated  on  the 
basis  of  need.  Howerer,  the  reserve  program 
has  this  against  it — that  many  offlc«a  and 
enlisted  m^i.  when  they  signed  up,  did  not 
anticipate  a  limited  emergency  and  did  not 
know  what  they  were  getting  into. 

That  eoofaalon  should  soon  be  remedied. 
Under  the  new  prtqxisals  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  each  of  the  aerricea  would  be  given 
responsibility  for  Reserve  aSalra,  thus  aa- 
suiing  top-level  continuity  and  Intereat. 
The  Peaeriea  would  be  divided  into  three 
cooaponenta — the  Be«dy  Baanre.  tbe  Stand- 
by Beaerre.  and  the  Retired  Reserve.  The 
Ready  Reserve  would  be  what  its  name 
ImpUea — it  would  be  eompoaed  of  indlvld- 
uala  ready  for  nwhfflastkw  at  any  time  the 
need  arose.  They  would  be  required  to  take 
annual  active-duty  traliUng.  The  aecond 
category,  the  Standby  Reaerre.  would  eon- 
slst  of  men  who  wtnild  be  avaUable  only 
upon  deelaratton  of  war  or  fvodamatton  erf 
natkmal  emergency  by  CoaEtgrcas.  Wltbla 
the  Standi^  Raaerre  would  be  another  sub- 
dlTlidoa.  the  Inactive  Status  Ust.  whose 
membeia  would  receive  fewer  ptfquWtaa 
aiad  would  be  subject  to  call  only  when 
qualified  oOeers  of  the  other  Reserve  eom- 
ponmts  had  been  •sbanatcd.  The  Retired 
oould  be  cmployad  on  the  aune 
the  Standby  Esetuia. 

Xkla  aeanaa  to  taa  a  ssT^IMe  plaa  with 
whlA  to  tiBplameat  tha  PaaatTa  obUgatloBa 
at  uatvetaal  serrlee.  AH  pRaoua  govemed 
by  the  tncs  law  who  bad  aenred  leas  tbaa 
8  yean  an  acttie  duty  would  be  required 
to  partle^wte  In  the  Beaenrea.  Thoae  with 
IMS  than  4  years  of  active  duty  or  S  years 


ct  aeeredttad  traiztlng  would  be  plaeed  la  the 
Ready  Reawre:  tbe  otbws  would  ta«  la  the 
Standby  Reeerve.  la  time  o*  emerieacy  a 
priority  system  by  which  iadlvMuala  and 
uuita  of  tbe  RsMty  ttsswis  would  be  eaUed 
would  be  pubtidaed. 

Particularly  Important  la  the  prapoacd  «•- 
tablishment  of  a  proiaotton  system  In  the 
Reeenrca  approximating  that  at  the  Refular 
aerrkea.  This  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
chief  eompUlatt.  partlculariy  with  reepect 
to  the  Army,  where  Resare  pronKitlo&s  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  The  pmpneals. 
of  course,  are  aiaied  at  tbe  future:  tuidoubt- 
edly.  even  if  necesaary  legialauoh  la  adopted. 
some  difficulty  will  be  ezperlcnoed  in  aallsfy- 
Ing  the  dealrec  of  preeent  rseerrlata  aa  they 
are  fitted  into  the  new  scheme.  But  la  any 
event  the  propoaala  are  a  poattlvt  step  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  It  Is  imperative  to  get 
a  deflniu  program  to  sustata  isesrvlat 
morale. 


A  Free  EcMaay,  In  OtJtf  Saarce  af 
Am9k  Faad  uU  Shdtm  ijm$  Tears 
•fFaihreafPikeCaMlial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 


or  mw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIW 
Friday.  July  29, 1951 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
very  briefly  to  give  you  a  httte  sketch  of 
4.000  years  of  unintermpted  failure  of 
price  controls  as  applied  in  the  experi- 
ence of  nattons  from  the  beginning  of 
civilization.  We  have  heard  frma  tdine 
to  time  that  our  experienee  with  price 
omtrols  dates  f  rcmi  Le<Hx  Hendersoo.  or 
fmn  1M2. 

That  American  passion  for  eomomlc 
freedom  ha2  deep  rootr  in  our  history 
becomes  cle&r  when  one  reads  the  words 
of  the  president  oi  Princeton,  John 
Witherspoon,  in  a  letter  to  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington: 


Fixing  the  prtoes  of  commodities  bsi 
attempted  by  law  In  several  Statea  aavjxtg  ua, 
and  It  has  increased  the  evil  it  was  meant  to 
remedy,  aa  the  aame  practice  haa  dona  ataoa 
the  beginning  of  the  world. 

Is  that  reaUy  true?  What  does  tha 
historical  experknee  of  mankind  teach 
about  this  fundamental  Issiw,  which 
touches  the  life  of  every  man,  womao, 
and  child? 

The  temptatiao  for  pacvto  in  power 
to  tamper  with  prioes  and  prodoetloo 
seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  btBoaa  gaoMi. 
Thus,  in  the  Laws  of  Hanonurabi.  Kkag 
of  Babykm— 22tS-43  B.  C. 
wage  controls  for  boatmen 
threshers,  shephards.  labmvra,  artlaana, 
bricklayers,  tillers,  stone  eotters.  Bstfli- 
men,  and  earpottns.  Regulated  also 
were  buUdCTS*  fees  and  warshooatng.  aa 
well  as  rental  of  cows  In  miflc.  ealvea, 
oxen,  v»gans.  and  freight  and  passenger 
boats.  On  the  basis  of  htstwiral  evl« 
dence.  we  know  that  andcnt  history, 
thifnighiwit  the  ehangtnif  eantuiiea,  la 
chancteilMd  by  a  iiewi -ending  suecas- 
sion  of  popular  iqpheavmla  agatost  tyran- 
nical ruies  and  rqpdatiotis  Imposed  opoii 
the  people  from  above.    This  e(»tttnue4 
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-*stnigslete> 
ftnd  f  ]  Mdom. 
I»wa  tn  aacicnt  blstory. 
nkc  f«r  iMTir  the  HKtfte  Code^UM 
B.  C— whleh  wms  diaeowrad  In  Bacbai 
Kflt  IB  AjI»  Mdot.  that  attempted  to 
nriaWtih  DKOfliioo  for  waces  and  prleea 
Ttm  very  tect  tbat  nich  laws  had  to  be 

rrriaed  under 
that  even  in 
rolen  net  vttb  deei>- 
;  agabiat  tticfr  attempts 
to  MDck  the  acStntiec  and  trade  of  their 
dt 


inc 
"barbariaas" 
aokllers  were 
their 


la  that  the  Boman  Re- 
a  ooastttutlon  cuarairtee- 
Iwrsmr  the  eoTy  of  the 
of  other  countries.  Its 
•mriasinftj  Tlclorious  in 

with    the    half-lMarvcd 


latkms  that 
enjoired  ItOla  freedom.  The  f lory  that 
was  Home  ejileuded  throochont  what  Is 
now  Western  Kmipe  and  nci'tbetn  Africa 
because  Borne  was  the  center  of  freedom. 
There  w«fw  mm  piannwl  econowiea  As 
Qibbon  t^Di  as,  freedom,  honor,  and  Jus- 
tice were  mtramlly  recognised  virtues. 
And  the  ftnttam  of  Rome  extended  to  Its 


**—*«**■  of  earlier  days 

with  less  axui  less  fre- 

game  the  einilsed  world 

of    Brtac    then 

But   what   hap- 

Tfilb/bA  out  for 

aa  empire. 

were  cautlouL 

'.nm  aa  they  ptennwl  a 

ijs,    "AngiMCiaB 

Is  governed 

nor  was  ht  deceiyed  in  his 

and  the 

'to  stavery.  pronMed 

that  they 

A 


in  the  plfartng 

ao  the  people  were  footed 

llMf  looked  to 

vo  soppiy  more  and  1 


rasm  myiucKnea. 

decided  to 

vtUi  praniam  to  fix 

tfae  ecot  or  liTiai.   So 

ha  Imoad  an  trnpcrtal  edict 

«r  emmodlttm  tm  the 


Bif^ek^tatho 


since    humanity    camwt    achieve    such 
good  results  by  Its  o»n  free  action. 

The  edict  goes  an  to  explain  how  the 
petite  have  become  greedy ;  how  exorbi- 
tant proflti  were  being  made;  how  mo- 
nopoly was  running  wild,  and  the  people. 
therefore,  needed  protection  from  foes 
within  a«  well  as  foes  without.  The  only 
cure  was  a  oompie^  over-all  control  of 
food,  dotbing.  wages,  and  so  forth. 
Reading  the  list  of  commodities  which 
th»  emperor  a.sked  his  Mike  DiSalle  of 
that  day.  Maximianus.  to  take  contioi 
of.  reads  astonishingly  like  our  own 
modern  OPS  lists;  Farm  products,  dyes, 
needles,  feathers,  ailing  for  upholstery, 
seeds,  wine.  oil.  meat,  poultry,  fats  sea 
food,  building  timber,  wooden  po  s. 
finished  wagons,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  so  ou  ad  infinitum. 

In  order  to  enforce  his  imperial  law. 
Diocletian  built  up  a  huge  bureaucracy 
to  adnunister  his  universal  price-control 
system.  A  contemporary  observed  has 
characterized  the  situation  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "The  number  of  ministers,  of 
magistra.es.  of  ofllcers.  and  of  servants 
who  filled  different  departments  of  the 
state,  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of 
former  times  " 

The  price-control  police  forces  of 
Diocletian  had  as  their  Ic^al  weapon. 
severe  penalties  against  any  breach  of 
the  law.  Death  was  the  punishment  for 
those  who  dared  sell  above  maximum 
prices.  Death  also  for  the  buyer  who 
aided  ami  abetted  him.  Death,  too.  for 
thooe  who  bought  and  sold  illegal  stocks. 
However,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
these  penalties  did  not  affect  the  general 
picttnv.  and  no  bxireaucratic  machinery 
or  legal  appara.us  could  prevent  a  com- 
plete toeakdown  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  with  aU  the  economic  and 
social  evils  resulting  from  it 

■conomic  historians  of  the  Roman 
Empiie  find  that  a  situation  developed 
which  was  as  tragic  as  it  was  prophetic. 
Because  the  scarcity  of  production  was 
heighUmed  by  the  interference  from 
priee-cootrol  laws,  prices  on  consumers' 
goods  in  the  actual  market  rose  to  ca- 
tastrophic heights.  The  control  system 
which  was  put  into  operation  to  com- 
bat inflation.  In  this  manner  actually 
created  Inflationary  trends  which  broke 
the  backbone  of  the  economic  life  of  a 
great  empire.  Everywhere  the  results 
soon  became  visible:  Building  and  con- 
stnmtton  slopped  entirely.  The  arts  and 
adenoes  fen  into  decay  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  modem  historians  can  recog- 
ni»  Immediately  the  crudity  and  purlli- 
ty  of  the  craftSDanship  of  this  period. 
Artlitle  cnottveneas  and  invenUve  skill 
dkln 
phmoof 


the 


iy«M 


thrlvo  in  this  mem  atmos- 

tyraniiy, 
on  to  point  oat  that  while 
waite  was  hieredihle  the 
to  ever  kmer  lerala.   Pover- 
ths  broad  masses, 
and  small  entre. 
Into  bank- 
and  manufaetur- 
Iho  hirdesk  hit,  lost  inter- 
of  ioononric  slave  eon- 
tntf  ttml  took  avaj  the  private  inven- 
«Dd  eatarprtaa  of  the  human 


ruptey. 
on^  VBO 
ortlna 


In  the  realm  of  agriculture  the  situa- 
tton  became  so  bad  that  the  Emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  order  the  farmers 
11  lid  the  farm  laborers  controlled  by  serf- 
dom under  state  supervision.  That  this 
measure  covild  only  lead  to  a  worsening 
of  the  ."Agricultural  situation  is  perfectly 
e.xplamable  by  the  well-known  historical 
hiw.  that  soil  tilled  by  slave  labor  never 
yields  abundant  fruits  such  as  land  culti- 
\.ited  by  free  farmers. 

To  meet  this  general  extremity  of  na- 
tional economics  the  Emperor,  therefore. 
naturally  turned  to  the  device  which  is 
a.-:  common  as  it  is  artificial,  namely,  of 
e.Korbitant  taxation.  Taxes  and  surtaxes 
multiplied  In  a  hopeless  effort  to  fill  an 
ever-empty  treasury. 

Thus  ends  the  only  total  price -control 
.system  which  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire  records.  Diocletian  alone,  of  all 
tie  Roman  emperors,  was  foolish  enough 
t'l  attempt  it  If  he  had  listoied  to  the 
hKstory  of  his  Empire,  he  might  have  ob- 
.■^t  rved  how  earlier  attempts  of  partial 
price  Ixing  under  emperors  like  Tiberius, 
Ccmmodus.  aiKl  Alexander  Severus  all 
had  broken  down.  However,  like  many 
panic-stricken  tyrants  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Diocletian  apparently  fancied 
that.  If  the  price-control  system  only 
c  uld  be  made  totalitarian  and  foolproof, 
It  would  work  where  partial  attempts 
have  broken  down.  He  lived  to  see  the 
tragic  mistake  of  his  economic  tyranny 
ever  a  whole  nation's  life,  since  his  ex- 
ppnment  ended  with  such  a  complete 
failure  that  the  edict  had  to  be  repealed 
a.s  useless  and  unenforceable.  Soon  after 
the  pcvei-ty -stricken  and  Indignant 
people  fOiCe-d  his  abdication  on  May  1 
A   D.  305. 

The  more  serious  lesson  of  this  Roman 
price -control  experiment  is  grasped. 
however,  only  if  one  realizes  that  its 
long -range  effect  on  the  Roman  Empire 
was  directly  connected  with  ths  eco- 
nomic destruction  of  the  greatest  empire 
of  ancient  history.  As  the  historian. 
Jules  Toutain.  has  pointed  out,  the  eco- 
nomic breakdown  of  the  Roman  Empire 
made  it  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  attack  of 
the  barbarians  who,  a  few  generations 
later,  poured  in  over  the  borders  of  the 
Empire  south  of  the  Danube  and  west  of 
the  Rhine.  What  had  once  been  a  proud 
and  great  nation  had  deteriorated  into 
a  mass  of  people  which  had  lost  both  the 
productive  initiative  and  the  national 
self-esteem  which  make  a  people  strong 
and  healthy.  One  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  national  defense  is  that  only  a 
nation  in  which  freedam  has  been  pre- 
served under  lav  is  able  and  willing  to 
take  up  arms  in  defense  of  human  rights 
and  human  dignity. 

Upon  the  grave  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  well-known  hlstonaa.  Samuel  Dill, 
of  Oxford,  has  written  the  foUowhw  q^- 
taph.  which  we  may  do  well  to  ttrntm,- 
ber: 

The  Bystem  of  burcaoeraUc  OsapvlaBU 
elabontml  flnaUy  by  nhwitlan  and  Oam  tm- 
tin*,  produesd  a  trafsdr  la  tte  tniast  •am, 
•uch  M  tUstory  has  mitltmk  abUttttd:  In 
which,  by  an  Iseaoimbto  fate  the  dalaa  ef 
fancied  oamipotMiee  ended  in  humlliffttDg 
par*Jysto  oT  admtBlstrettOB:  la  whleb  d  rtw 
mined  effort  to  reeaady  soctel  evil*  (mlj'  ag- 
gravated  tlMm   uata   tbey  becana  « Ma- 


durable;  in  which  the  best  Intentions  of  the 
central  power  were,  generation  after  generm- 
tlOQ.  mocked  and  defeated  alike  by  Irrealstl- 
ble  laws  of  human  nature  and  by  hopeless 
perfidy  and  corruption  in  the  aervanta  <A 
government. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  kings,  who 
were  notorious  for  their  excessive  ego- 
tism, should  be  found  in  the  list  of  rulers 
bent  upon  price  control.  There  is  Philip 
IV.  of  Prance,  who,  in  1306,  antedated 
Hitler's  Jewish  pogroms  by  six  centuries, 
and  who  created  a  dire  scarcity  of  wheat, 
bread,  and  clothing  throughout  his  na- 
tion by  his  price-control  system. 

There  are  English  kings,  like  Henry 
III  and  George  11,  who  tampered  with 
prices  of  grain  and  bread  until  Parlia- 
ment rose  up  in  indignation  and  repealed 
these  royal  price-control  attempts. 

There  was  Edward  II.  who,  on  an  is- 
land like  England,  hit  upon  the  ridiculous 
scheme  of  safeguarding  pj-oduction  level 
on  sea  food  by  a  control  system  which 
was  inaugurated  as  a  benefit  for  the  peo- 
ple, but  actually  turned  out  to  be  such 
an  impossible  flop  that  all  fish  disap- 
peared from  the  markets  in  the  British 
Isles. 

nUnfCB  CONTKOLS   rKJLSD 

A  complete  survey  of  ancient,  medi- 
eval, and  modem  price-control  sjrstcms 
proves  that  they  created  scarcity  Instead 
of  production  and  ill  will  instead  of  co- 
operation. One  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  meaningful  examples  of  this  histori- 
cal law  we  find  as  we  turn  to  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

When  the  leftists  of  that  day— the 
Jacobins — decided  to  destroy  French  cul- 
ture and  French  enterprise,  they  made 
use  of  the  old  tyrannical  medium  of  a 
violent  price  control.  Being  experts  In 
revolutionary  technique,  they  chose  to 
place  iron  control  upon  39  necessities  of 
life  under  the  agency  called  committee 
of  public  safety. 

The  picture  of  what  happened  to  the 
French  revolutionary  price-control  sys- 
tem runs  true  to  pattern. 

As  one  historian.  Andrew  Dickson 
White,  wrote  in  1876: 

The  first  result  of  the  maximum  waa  that 
every  means  was  taken  to  evade  the  fixed 
price  Impoeed,  and  the  farmera  brought  In 
as  little  produce  aa  they  poeaibly  could.  Thla 
Increased  the  scarcity,  and  the  people  of  the 
large  cities  were  put  on  an  allowance. 
Tickets  were  Issued  authorizing  the  bearer  to 
obtain  at  the  ofllclal  prices  a  certain  amount 
of  bread  or  sugar  or  soap  or  wood  or  coal  to 
cover  immediate  neceultles. 

As  another  historian  reports  this  era: 

Prices  were  fixed.  Any  attempt  to  prof- 
iteer on  necessities  was  made  punlshAble  by 
death.  To  break  all  opposition,  the  terror 
was  established.  The  tribunal  revolutlon- 
alre  began  sending  acorea  of  Innocent  people 
to  the  guillotine  every  day.  Between  March 
of  1793  and  July  of  1794  nearly  S.000  people 
were  executed  In  Paris  and  about  15,000  In 
the  provinces.  At  Nantea  three  or  four  thou- 
sand prlstwers  were  thnist  Into  old  boats 
that  were  siuik  In  the  middle  trf  ths  river; 
at  Lyon  they  wen  allot  down  in  groups  of 
as  many  aa  900  at  a  ttme. 

The  Civil  War  of  ths  Vsndss  bcgui  Va 
1793.  InsurrsctlMi  agaliwt  tbs  revolution- 
ary govemmsfit  sprsad  Into  PQitOTi,  Anjoo, 
aiMl  Brittany,  lloaat  o(  famins  eompsUsd 
tlM  rationing  <tf  food.  Tlwrs  was  much  dto- 
eraitsnt  on  that  aoooont.   Ths  Bebsrt  groop 


attempted  to  inetts  tbs  famished  people  to 
an  attack  on  tbs  oonvsntlon.  BObssplerrs 
acted  swiftly.  ISebert  and  his  chief  lieu- 
tenants went  to  the  guillotine.  That  was  la 
March  1794. 

Robespierre,  then  SS.  becams  the  uncon- 
tested master  xA  the  altuatton.  Prom  April 
to  July  1794,  his  authority  was  unchal- 
lenged. He  moved  rapidly  toward  his  goal 
of  complete  social  equality.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  confiacated  [voperties  of  enemies 
of  the  Bepubllc  shoiild  be  given  to  deserving 
patriots.  Saint-Just  was  charged  with  this 
distribution,  and  was  authorized  to  revise 
the  code  of  social  iiutltutlons  in  the  in- 
terest of  pure  democracy  •  •  •  trial  by  Jiiry 
was  denied  to  those  suspected  of  conspiracy 
and  the  tribunal  was  authorised  to  make 
condemnations  without  the  bearing  of  wit- 
nesses. Heads  began  to  fall  faster  than  ever. 
It  was  the  great  terror.  In  45  days  there 
were  1,285  executlona. 

The  great  terror  was  in  expression  of 
Robespierre's  Impatience  to  realize  his  ideal 
state.  He  wished  to  destroy  all  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  social  and  econconle 
equality.  But  he  had  overreached  himself. 
The  razco'  of  the  Republic  began  to  lose  Its 
popularity.  The  pltUeas  apostle  of  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality  began  to  lose  pres- 
tige. The  word  "tyrant"  was  murmured. 
*  *  *  On  July  28,  1794,  Robespierre  and 
his  brother.  Saint- Just,  and  19  others  wers 
executed.  That  ended  the  terror,  and  It  all 
but  ended  the  Bepubllc.  Democracy  had  fcd- 
lowed  autocracy  to  the  guillotine.  The  death 
of  Robespierre  ended  the  dream  of  pure  de- 
mocracy and  equaUty.  No  man  dared  to 
espouse  the  peril otu  cause  that  had  brought 
death  to  its  devotees.  The  Robespierrs 
legislation  In  the  Interest  of  equaUty  was 
either  suppressed  or  ignored  and.  to  ths 
delight  of  the  merchants,  price  control  was 
abandoned. 

All  price  fixers  do  not  meet  so  violent 
an  end  as  that  of  Robespierre  but  the 
wrath  of  the  hungry  and  disillusioned 
people  always  descends  upon  them. 

A  sigh  of  relief  and  a  new  spirit  of 
self-governed  activities  swept  through 
Prance.  The  faumers  plowed  and 
planted,  and  during  the  month  of  July 
1795  they  could  once  again  harvest  their 
crops  as  free  men  after  the  disastrous 
and  negative  years  of  revolutionary  price 
control  Liberty  had  coiuiuered  once 
more. 

ZAKLT   SMXaiCAM   OTA'S 

Coming  now  to  the  United  States,  we 
find  the  resistance  to  Government  tam- 
pering with  the  laws  of  supply  ami 
demand  greatest  of  alL  A  limited  price 
control  was  attempted  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  War,  but  the  alert 
and  freedom-lovixig  citizens,  taught  by 
experience,  soon  totally  rejected  this 
Government  interference  with  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Stales. 

Led  by  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
setts, the  New  England  States  went  in 
for  regulating  prices  early  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  This  emergem:y  measure 
was  motivated  quite  as  much  by  the  fact 
that  the  continental  currency  kist  its 
monetary  value  as  by  the  self-evident 
fact  that  Brlti;^  blockade  created  a 
severe  sbmrtage  (tf  eoDsumers*  gooda. 
The  Inevitable  regolt  was  that  the  1774 
price  lerel  socm  brake  down,  and  as  early 
as  the  qivfnc  of  1777  Comieetleut.  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  BaaqptfUre  were  f need 
to  raise  the  levti  for  maxtemm  prieea. 
In  Rhode  lalaod.  bswever.  the  town  of 
Provjidenoe  ot»>ected  atresoDa^.    It  di- 


rected its  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture to  fight  such  measures,  as  they  cre- 
ated scarcity  and  produced  animosity. 

In  Connecticut.  Governor  Trumbull 
warned  in  a  public  statement: 

Xf  we  afllx  a  low  price  to  provisions  and 
articles  of  importation  we  shall  find  that  the 
farmer  will  cease  to  till  ths  grotmd  f»r  mors 
than  Is  nscesaary  for  hts  own  subsistence, 
snd  the  merchant  will  not  risk  bis  fortune 
on  a  small  and  precariotui  prospect  of  gain. 

The  good  Governor  was  really  advo- 
cating what  later  generations  prefer  to 
call  controlled  inflation,  even  though  he 
must  be  exctised  for  not  knowing  the 
modem  devices  of  economic  deception 
called  farm  subsidies  and  cost-plus  eon- 
tracts. 

Soon  the  States,  including  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  began  to 
labor  under  keen  misgivings,  however, 
that  the  price  control  as  such  was  a  de- 
ceptive technique.  This  discovery  led 
to  an  interstate  convention  being  called 
in  New  Haven  in  January  1778.  The 
war  was  still  ragii%  and  the  longed-for 
victory  for  independence  still  did  seem 
far  away.  In  a  stampede  of  ecoikunlo 
panic,  the  delegates  voted,  therefore,  to 
adopt  a  priM  advance  of  75  percent 
above  the  1774  price  level. 

What  was  meant  to  be  a  radical  cure 
threatened  to  become  a  disaster,  since  a 
run-away  inflation  soon  began  to  encom- 
pass the  national  economic  hfe.  The 
Continental  Congress  very  qtilokly  re- 
allnd  that  it  had  to  reverse  Its  policy  in 
order  to  avert  sure  economic  doom.  In 
Its  meeting  of  April  8,  1778.  it  declared, 
therefore,  to  the  sorely  tried  war-torn 
Nation: 

It  bath  been  found  by  cxparlsace  that 
limitation  on  ths  prices  of  oaaunadiilM  ts 
not  only  Ineffective  for  tlie  purpose  propossC 
but  likewise  jMroductlvs  cf  very  evil  eooso- 
quences  to  the  great  detrlmsnt  o^  ths  iniblle 
service  and  grievous  opprssalon  of  Isdi- 
vidvals. 

The  courageous  and  wise  immounoe- 
ment  by  the  Continental  Congress  had 
a  reassuring  effect  upon  the  States.  In 
fact,  so  much  so  that  price  fUing  was 
permitted  to  lapse  for  about  a  year. 
During  this  period,  the  American  peofde 
discovered  that  larlee  fixing  could  noi 
serve  as  a  safeguard  against  the  heavy 
inflation  which  thrir  just  War  of  Inde- 
pondence  gave  thesn  to  carry  as  an  addi- 
tional price  for  freedom.  They  recog- 
nized this  as  an  economic  fact  which 
proved  that,  measured  in  money  values, 
they  all  were  becoming  poorer  as  to- 
gether they  were  winning  their  freedom, 

In  1779  the  last  brief  attempt  was 
made  at  price  fixing  as  a  remedy  to  con- 
trol a  deeply  wounded  war  eoonamy.  On 
May  25. 1779.  the  town  of  Boston  adopted 
a  price  schedule  for  IS  articles  on  a 
nuHith-to-month  bai^.  And  In  Jul)'  of 
the  same  year,  a  State  eonventkm  at 
Concord  adopted  a  general  price  Icvd. 
stipulating  that  vlolatan  were  to  luivo 
tbrir  names  pnbiMied  In  the  ncwapapvs 
as  enoBles  of  the  eountry.  The  back- 
ground  for  this  threat  avaiast  vlolatara 
was,  of  course,  the  fact  thai  the  very  oat- 
eome  of  the  whole  war  haaf  In  tha  l»l« 
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:q!tlrtts  of  free  men  and  women  may  com- 
^rtiWBd  for  the  futmv  blessings  of  man- 
Idnd. 

Mir.  Speaker,  this  debate  has  claiined 
one  fundamental  tbing .  namely,  the  fact 
ibat  we  are  today  witnessing  the  old.  old 
tight  between  two  ccmtradictory  i>olitical 
STSteois  of  ROTcrmaecL  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  advocates  of  govern- 
ment control  over  national  li/e  and  na- 
Ikmal  production.  They  willingly  aban- 
ckxn  freedom.  To  adopt  price  controls  in 
{peacetime  would  be  clear  proof  that  the 
European  idea  of  government  control 
and  ffovemment  domination  and  com- 
pulsion h&a  moved  pennnnently  into  the 
poiiticaJ  philosophy  and  pclitieal  life  of 
this  Kreat  Republic. 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  freedom 
'uU  solve  our  economic  problem-s  should 
stop  footing  themselves.  They  continue 
to  talk  about  freedom,  but  they  do  not 
i^ally  believe  in  it  They  give  Up  sti  vice 
to  liberty,  but  the  moment  ihe  test  comes 
they  call  for  continued  and  increased 
iwer  for  public  oflDcials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  test  is  here.  Are  we 
liotam  to  give  our  people,  and  the  rest  of 
IJje  wortd  true  statesmanship,  built  on 
jarst  principles. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  free 
American  from  the  debate  on  price  reg- 
ulatiooa  of  February  14. 1777.  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  where  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hash  stated: 

The  «alT«tlon  of  this  contliient  depends 
upon  the  awthorlty  of  this  Congress  being 
t«W  M  sacred  ■>  the  caose  of  liberty  Itself. 
It  txcoinw  MB.  tberefoTT.  to  be  careful  c^ 
the  remains  of  our  authority  and  chs.-acter. 

We  know  that  what  thto  Nation  and 
other  nations  expect  from  the  United 
States  at  this  crucial  moment  in  history 
Is  prodaetkm  and  more  production  of 
\1tal  foods  and  clothing  and  shelter  for 
consnmptian  at  home  and  especially 
food  for  people  abroad.  Half  of  the 
stanrlzw  are  dependent  upon  us.  The 
HMmged,  contraltod.  and  farced  spirit  of 
xnao  win  neither  istxluoe  nor  work  nor 
fight  nor  iMke  sacrifices  necessary  to 
ntaOfA  a  world  civilization  which  was 
Trrecked  by  an  evil  domination  system 
which  was  bidlt  on  abeohite  government 
controL 

It  Is  deploraUe  that  15  years  of  false 
IndoetilBatkm  has  dulled  our  sense  of 
lltarty.  our  passion  for  its  products. 
Havinf  won  a  eotnphete  vtetory  over  gov- 
f!nMBezA-eontroUed  systems  in  Oermany 
find  Japan,  we  too  are  in  danger  of  con- 
tlBUtOff  to  loUow  the  false  philosophy  of 
iood  oominc  from  goremment  interfer- 
ence, the  Hegelian  doctrine  of  the  om- 
lOpotcnt  state.    It  is  Hegel  who  said : 

A  state  to  tin  dlvtn*  idea  m  it  wdsts  on 
•srtb  and  w«  must  tbcrefore  wontalp  the 
Stat*  ••  m  mawlfesutioo  at  tb*  divine  oa 
tartli.  Dm  state  it  the  eoto  cooditlon  for 
ttM  attat&fflMit  of  the  particular  end  and 
good.  The  state  miiet.  in  its  eonttitutlon, 
fiMiieti  so  ettaatloaa. 


ai  this  House  are  the 
TfpNMBtativaa  of  a  free  peoide  asalnsi 
tlMi*  praplwta  of  doom  and  gloom  and 
tbttar  IfMtinMnftl  philoaopby  of  life  and 
CJovKHMBi  so  eonpletcbr  out  of  Una 
vrllli  tratta  mad  lad.  I  agree  that  what 
li  tl  iMka  Is  our  anttrt  fejonmnte-  future, 
cci^  I  bettive  that  our  future,  as  our  glo- 
iloua  past,  should  be  dedicated  to  free. 


dom  and  faith  and  not  to  price  control 

and  fear. 

We  have  corruption  and  we  have  bl«  ck 
markets  because  we  have  man-msde 
control  in.stcad  of  adherence  to  that  fun- 
damental Kw  called  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  A  natural  law  which  is 
a.s  inevitable  and  basic  as  the  law  of 
!i.;ravity  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  I,»w 
even  of  Congress.  Freemen  meeting  in 
a  free  mariiet  doing  their  free  selling 
and  buvin^  proves  to  be  far  more  hon- 
est in  ihe  long  run  than  people  who  have 
Crovernment  officials  looking  over  th 'ir 
shoulder.s  every  time  they  turn  or  evtry 
time  they  finish  a  product.  Freedom  Is 
more  hone-st  than  Government  and  so 
much  more  productive. 

Everything  that  is  happening  m  w 
;>uiiu.>  to  the  fact  that  if  we  now  coi- 
t'.nue  to  -substitute  expediency  for  fai  h 
in  freedom  we  are  on  the  road  to  weai:- 
cnmg  more  and  more  the  central  id<  a 
upon  which  the  Republic  was  foundel 
We  are  on  the  way  to  corruption  aid 
disintegration.  To  guarantee  that  this 
catastrophe  shall  not  happen  to  the  la>t 
bastion  of  free  enterprise  or  free  ecoii- 
oniy  in  the  whole  world  we  must  keiip 
f:tp  from  price  controls  and  hold  fast 
to  our  free  economy. 

If  we  cannot  read  history  so  well  >r 
act  so  courageously  as  our  forefathers 
m  dealing  wiLh  price  controls,  we  citn 
imitate  them.  Let  us  take  a  leap  of 
faith  in  fi^edom  if  we  wculd  have  focd, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  the  good  life. 


Reserve  Repast 
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HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOTTTSIANa 

IN  THE  HOnaS  OF  BXFRBSSNTATIVKl 

Friday.  July  29,  19S1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  States,  issue  of 
July  17,  1951: 

Repreecntatlve  O^saiow  Bbooks*  niboom- 
mlttee  of  tlie  Bouee  AnaMl  Bendeee  Com- 
mittee rcfiorta  the  sort  of  conftutan.  inJJs- 
tice.  «^^,  mod  atupAdlty  In  tbe  rdnduetion 
of  leeenlsta  that  to  old  stui  to  all  who  rwd 
the  Dcwpepen  or  are  in  oanfenatlonal  ci  in- 
tact with  men  In  tlie  aarrtoe. 

The  ortglna  of  thto  unhappy  meaa  are  to 
be  founC!.  we  think.  In  the  leglalatlon  i-n- 
acted  by  Congreaa.  Tbe  draft  law  ItaeU  liys 
down  acme  of  Um  broad  raqulrementa  (or 
mUltary  service  and  atlpuiataa  who  ahail  be 
liable  to  Induction.  Then  the  Preatde&t  at 
the  United  States  aupptenteBta  the  law  w  kth 
some  dlrectlvaa  specttylng  who  may  be  in- 
ducted and  who  may  be  eaeused  for  one  r»- 
son  or  another.  Finally,  tbe  National  131- 
rector  of  the  Draft.  Oeoeral  Harshey.  a<lda 
some  direct! Ten  and  regnlatlnu.  which  lea  res 
the  local  draft  boards  with  bwidtoa  of  con- 
fusing Inatructkma. 

The  draft  boarda  are  re<|uind  to  nwat  their 
quotas,  and  in  numatoua  Ittstaacea  they  are 
subject  to  the  tngwanoss  of  pollttrtana  snd 
kin  and  emptoftia,  so  thay  siotMs  aams  tt  ^m 
aervlDg  and  Induet  soma  wito  hava  legttimate 
reason  to  be  stuaatt. 

All  of  these  anormlttse  grow  out  ot  the 
fact  that  Congreaa  never  had  the  courage  to 


write  a  universal  training  and  s»vloe  stat- 
ute that  would  exempt  no  one.  not  even  tha 
IV-F  qualified  im  limited  service.  Tha  to- 
justices  of  which  Representative  Baooxs 
speaks  will  aU  be  eliminated  when  universal 
military  training  to  adopted,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability not  before. 


MacArtlnur  a  Caadiaatc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

<»  WEST  VXaGIHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPKBSBNTATTVB8 

Friday.  July  20, 1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uie 
Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Mountaineer.  Ripley, 
W.  Va..  of  June  29.  1951: 
Oca  Gxnss  Was,  Ain  Is  T»r,  MAcAaTBtm  Is 
A  CAMirmATi: 
Have  you  lost  the  woebegone  look  In  yotir 
eyes  when  you  learneJ  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  had  been  relieved  of  hla  command  In 
Korea?  Are  you  one  of  those  that  let  out 
those  woeful  moans  and  felt  like  all  things 
had  come  to  an  end?  Were  you  one  of  those 
who  thought  all  was  lost  In  Korea  because 
MacArthur  had  been  dtomiaeed? 

How  has  the  war  progressed  since  In  yo\ir 
estimation  the  only  man  that  had  brains 
enough  to  run  It,  General  MacArthur,  was 
relieved  of  hto  command  and  a  subordlnata 
ofllcer.  General  Ridgway,  took  command? 
Are  you  aware  of  tbe  fact  that  victory  has 
crowned  almost  every  day's  flirting  alnce 
MacArthvir  lost  command  and  General  Ridg- 
way took  command?  The  foregoing  waa  not 
written  to  take  any  glory  frtMoa  MacArthur,  It 
waa  written  to  show  you  i»ow  wrong  you  were. 
Poasihly  if  MacArthur  had  sUyed  In  com- 
mand he  may  have  done  as  weU,  but  It  to 
most  certain  he  would  not  have  done  better. 
At  least,  he  liad  not  up  to  thto  time  done 
near  as  well. 

Do  you  remember  we  told  you  In  tha  first 
Issue  of  the  Mountaineer  after  MacArthur"s 
dismissal  that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for 
President,  and  all  the  hullabaloo  raised 
about  hto  dlwmliwsl  was  for  polttlcai  pur- 
poses.  You  may  have  thought  we  were 
wrong,  we  could  have  been  wrong,  and  could 
even  yet  be  wrong  when  we  teU  you  tJiat 
MacArthur  to  a  candidate  for  Presktont.  U 
we  are  wrong,  the  four  speeches  be  made 
in  Texas  were  mtedlrected.  General  Mae- 
Arthur  hardly  mentioned  the  war  In  Korea 
and  he  attacked  domestic  matters  aU  to- 
gether. All  four  qieeches  were  purely 
pdlticaL 

Do  you  remember  another  tlUng  that  we 
told  you.  that  the  RepubUcan  leaders  to 
making    a    «iimpalgn    issue    of    MacArthur 
would  be  riding  a  dead  horse.    We  ate  told 
Tou  that  tha  MacArthur  shows  were  all  out 
of  proporUon  and  that  they  would  dwindle 
and  dwindle  fast.    Hto  tovaslon  at  Tnas  was 
the  beat  proof  that  hto  popularity  could  act 
last.    In  the  four  ^jeeehes  be  made  to  Texas 
he  never  had  more  than  a  fourth  to  a  third 
of  a  crowd  opectad  and  advertlaad  for. 
r    Tea.  MacArthur  to  a  great  man.  truly  a 
great  man.   He  wanted  to  carry  the  war  teto 
China  and  the  Jotot  CSilets  d  Staff  did  not 
think  It  waa  beat  to  tovada  China  at  that 
time.  Finally  this  dlffBranee  went  so  far  that 
the  President  bad  to  dtornkv  Oaneral  Mao- 
Arthur.    The  Oanarall  illsmlswl  was  not  to 
t«k»i  anything  from  him.  It  waa  dona  to 
carry  on  the  Korean  war  ttie  way  the  Jotot 
Chiefs  of  Staff  thought  best. 


Whetiiar  the  war  should  have  been  carried 
Into  Cbina  (Manchuria)  at  that  time  no  ona 
know*.  It  may  saver  be  known  whose  judg- 
ment was  best.  To  have  carried  tbe  war  toto 
Chiiui  may  have  brought  RusaU  toto  tha  war 
at  once.  That  to  another  thing  no  one  knom. 
The  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  no.  we  wlU  not  attack 
Russia  at  thto  time,  and  MacArthur  said  hto 
hands  were  tied  If  lie  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
the  wsr  toto  China  (Manchuria).  MacAr- 
thur said  he  didnt  think  Russia  would  at- 
tack us.    Who  knows? 

Tou  who  think  MacArth\ir  wa»  right,  don't 
complato  that  we  are  having  to  fight  In  Ko- 
rea, for  If  we  carried  the  wsr  toto  China  It 
would  be  a  far,  far  greater  Job.  It  would 
take  every  soldier  boy  we  have  on  that  east- 
ern front.  Tou  most  certainly  know  that  the 
Bast  l-n't  the  only  place  we  have  to  have 
boys,  ships,  planes,  and  guns. 

President  Truman  was  put  on  the  spot. 
He  had  to  dismiss  MacArthur  sr  carry  the 
war  toto  China.  Tiie  PresldeEt'B  Cliief  of 
Staff  adviaed  that  to  carry  tl»e  war  toto 
Chtoa  waa  at  tliat  time  an  unntceasary  risk. 
The  President  had  to  act. 

There  to  no  doubt  but  what  MacArthur 
waa  Btocere,  and  we  will  never  know  wheth- 
er he  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  right. 

The  sad  part  for  MacArthur  wasn't  hU  dto- 
miaaal.  Hto  iHifTT>tf*i  made  a  great  hero  of 
him.  Tl»e  aad  part  of  it  was  tlie  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  party  leaders 
atxnit  Wasliington  attempted  to  capital  tee 
on  lito  dtomtosal.  and.  as  we  told  you  to  tha 
first  Issue  of  tbe  Mountaineer  following  hto 
dismissal.  MacArthur  would  end  up  the  goat. 
Isn't  It  evident  to  you  now,  you.  who  abused 
the  President  for  what  he  did,  that  MacAr- 
thur would  liave  been  much  better  off  If  the 
Republicans  had  not  attempted  to  use  him 
for  campaign  bait. 

Regardleaa  of  bow  the  war  ends  to  Korea 
the  MacArthur  affair  should  never  have  been 
made  a  f  i«p«<g«  issue.  It  to  very  evident 
now,  to  most  any  kind  of  <*eerver,  tliat  the 
Hoovers  and  Tafts  errored  seriously  wlien 
they  backed  MacArtlrar  soWy  for  political 
reasons. 

The  Korean  war  was  the  Republicans' 
Ho.  1  vote  getter  for  1953.  But  when  the 
party  backed  MacArthur  and  advontod 
ma^twg  war  on  China  at  the  very  great 
risk  of  starting  world  war  m.  they  loet 
their  No.  1  campaign  cwnplatot.  Mr.  Tarr, 
the  chairman  of  the  fault-finding  committee, 
sure  ham  errwed  to  thto  one. 

The  toveatigation  of  President  'mm»n's 
,jlT"«-«'"g  of  MacArthur  has  flopped.  Tiito 
tovestigation  was  demanded  by  Senator  Taft 
and  hto  colleagues.  Why  did  they  want  the 
tovestigation?  Was  it  tJiat  they  were  in 
sympatby  with  MacArthur?  Hot  at  alL  Gen- 
eral MacArthTU'  and  Tarx  are  not  personal 
friends.  It  was  tat  discredit  to  the  Presi- 
dent. How,  ym  reaiiae  that  notbing  lias 
come  from  tlfl*  tovestigation  except  to 
strengthen  the  President's  position  by  100 
percent. 


St  UwrcBce  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W1LUAMG.  BRAY 


tor  May  1M1| 
LAwasHca  Baawav 


Ut  IBS  BOOSS  OP  RtfRBSaafTATTVIB 
FHdoy,  Juiy  2«.  i95f 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leava 
to  extend  my  remarlrs.  I  would  like  to 
can  atteatton  to  artletea  tn  the  May  and 
junetHoesof  tlwHooiierPaniiier.  Tbey 
•n  tliovhtful  aztlelea  oonemttng  Um 
Bt  Lawrenoa  sei^^wajr.  Ona  is  written 
by  Hasril  B.  Setaen^  president  of  ttis 
IixH^n^  Farm  Bureau.  Ine. 


The  artlciBB  follow: 

(Ptom  the  Hooeto 

Pabm  Boasau  Pavoaa  9r. 
How 

(By  HaisU  B.  Schancfc.  prerident.  hadiana 

Parm  Btveau.  Inc.) 
FOr  many  yasn  the  Amaricaa  Parm  Bureau 
^•dcratloo  has  been  on  record  by  r«s<datioa 
favoring  tbe  St.  Lawranos  seaway  project. 
Thto  project  i«  designed  to  provide  water 
transportation  for  most  seagoing  veaseto  toto 
all  the  Great  Lakes  area.  While  being  on 
record  favoring  thto  over  a  long  period  of 
jreara,  up  to  now  It  has  been  given  only  pas- 
sive support. 

In  the  Jantiary  meeting  of  tlM  American 
Parm  Bureau  Board  It  was  decided  tliat  to 
the  light  of  recent  developments,  that  con- 
siderable attention  should  now  be  given  to 
the  promotion  of  thto  project. 

The  Mesabl  mines  have  rumished  a  great 
portion  of  tlie  ore  which  has  made  pcsslbie 
tbe  great  Iron  and  steel  eiUes  of  tiw  Great 
Lakes  area.  Thto  supply  to  rapidly  being  e»- 
iiausted.  The  new  source  of  supply  (and  it 
to  a  source  which  wiU  Uuit  (or  many,  many 
decades)  to  tlu  Labrador  area.  The  most 
logical  and  lowest -cost  meth<id  of  getting 
thto  on  to  our  great  iron  and  steel  centers 
to  by  way  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawranos 
project. 

I  doubt  if  thto  wUl  very  greatly  affect  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  iMcauae  if  we  should 
allow  our  Iron  and  steel  oenters  to  d^we- 
ctote,  many  railroads  now  serving  them 
would  ot  neceastty  depraeUte  along  with 
ttiem.  It  to  true,  it  would  advarsely  affect 
some  of  our  eastern  asaboards.  such  as  Bos- 
ton. Hew  Tork,  and  BaJtlmora.  but  a  seaboard 
should  be  the  meems  to  an  and  to  rendering 
ewloe  to  the  people  and  the  eeooomy  of  a 
country,  not  the  end  its^. 

ixacmBiTT  B  MBar 
A  ocmaiderable  shortage  <a  aiectrie  power 
to  raported  to  the  Hortheast  which  makee 
abeolutely  neoeasary  the  sreetlni  of  a  plant 
to  supply  addiUonal  low-coat  energy  and 
thto  needs  to  be  taken  toto  wmaklaratton.  I 
am  not  advoeatlng  GovermiMstt-owaad  po«far 
plants,  but  would  advocate  that  private  eor- 
porations  be  givaa  first  options  on  siaeh 
power  idanta.  if.  and  whan  eatabUdMd. 

If  there  are  other  more  eeonomleal  math- 
ods  than  the  hydroeiaetrtc  procaas.  then,  of 
course,  the  moat  economical  method  should 
be  used. 

Another  factor  in  which  tha  farmers  of 
tbe  great  Middle  West  are  vttaUy  toteraatad. 
to  tliat  of  getting  tbeir  eaportable  farm 
prodiieed  commodttlas  to  tha  oeaan  «pd  also 
to  getting  imported  commndWes  needed  to 
the  Midweat  hers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  farmers  of  mdlaaa  aad  other  SCatea 
to  the  great  Mldwset  (the  teaakberiut  of  tha 
world)  would  stand  to  benefit  vary  materi- 
ally  by  lower  coata  on  inwutng  aad  out- 
going tnMc 

t^P^^  to  vitally  totereatad  to  thto  project 
and  aooordlng  to  authentic  reporta.  to  not 
only  ready  and  willing  to  Join  to  tha  con- 
structicm  o<  tlie  St.  Lawrence  seaway  pfoj- 
act.  but  if  we  are  not  ready  to  eooperata. 
their  toterast  to  so  great  that  ttoey  are  con- 
templattog  tha  project  alona.  Should  thto 
happen,  it  would  pot  United  SUtas  shtnptng 
to  a  position  irtiere  tt  would  have  to  pay  toll 
on  an  inoomtog  and  outgoing  tra«e.wlth  aU 
revenues  going  to  the  Canadian  OofammaBt. 


It  would  eeem  a  grave  mlstaka.  wtoSB  ttia 
United  States  would  have  far 
becaim  of  bar  grsatsr  popolatl 
doetiott.  than  would  Canada,  that  tha  United 
Btatee  Ooveromant  ttoenUk  n««  kaiv* 
parttonata  share  of  thsae  toUs. 

^flM  aifunafits  being  used 
iMtntatm  project  are  little 
thoee  advanced  against  the  Brto  »»*^ 
tlie  Panama  CanaL  both  of  wblcb  art  whoUf 
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On*  o*  tb*  bi«  oft}«e- 

ititr*  would  m>%  tm 

BuUi    Um   afara- 

kAv*    not   only    proTwl 

Xmt  «rt  commonly  »c- 

•MtstUl  to  our  pnmnt' 

procetfurw.     A*  w»  loofc 

_  _      U  UkMfhx  vtU  prow  •  tfmm% 

our  aMfMUBkiloD  plans  aad  at  tha 

fnatty  atrvntthea  cmw  naUooal 


Paim  Buii»ii  IB  not  actlnc  tsliadty  (»  tbla. 
but  only  altv  tM  moat  caLTtfol  sttadlM  and 
enaattlaratlon.  Tba  farmert  In  ladiana  may 
wait  tafea  Ukalr  tlmt  and  effort  tc  ooatact 
tbalr  OonpaaaaMn  and  Senator*.  inlQcmlnc 
tlMOi  at  tlM«r  ^t««at  In  tbe  St.  Lawrenca 


tlM 


Of  Jtwa    1861] 
war  Wnx  Savi  uwma 


tikat  Oowrmnxnt   apendtef 

raUbcr  than  ia<rw:«d  tf  tba 

projact  la  not  constructed. '  da- 
Lakaa-8t.   La«r«nc«  Aaao- 
atatfjr  tnutl«d  "Thm  St.  Lavrvnea 
Project  aad  Mattemal  9e- 
itty. 
pnparad  andcr  tbe  dtnntian 
esacuU**  Ttea  pica 
Talaa  ftt   Lawimce  Aaao- 
•  B.dnbcr  oC  tftc  aooncmlca 
Vntvantty.  tUtaa  that  tba 
a  KobBDazlaa-free  routa 
tatkm  of  BBUdi-aeadad  Lab- 
steal  eantsrs. 


tor  sasal.  feraad  gralaa. 

It.  Lawraaea  aaavay  la  not 

daclarad,  '^a  cannot  af- 

tt." 

raaolutlooa  ara  tn  oommtt- 

and  Senate.    The  saa- 

:ar  natknal  aeeislty  by 

CaMXtoa  X.  WUaaa.  Becra- 

C  MaitiMOl.  tbe  Jotnt 

aad  ebalrmaD  ctf  tba  Monl- 

MkBOLaSMil. 

aaavay.  tbe  Oanteiun  report 
tta  win  rlaa  bacawa  of  hlgber 
erp^iif  for  bringing  iron  ore 
to  tUmi  Billa.  Also,  lacking  tbe  cheap  sea- 
may  wtm  route,  tbe  OovernnMnt  will  pay 
tfom  f  to  M  cants  iccre  <si  every  bQslji#l  oT 
agileattvnl  produoa  transported  from  tbe 
MMeiaat  to  oiaraaaa  destinatlona. 
TlM  npstt  potata  to  tbt  experience  of  tba 
ahtj^mUding  ooMa  were  on- 
there  aras  no  dlract 
tte  Oraat  Lakes  to  tba  ocean. 
tlM  BL  Lawraiaea  Rtrer.  to 
by  panrttng  lagtelation.  made  it 
tb  iHkt  sb^  on  pontoons  from 
Leliaa  doam  tbe  MUataatppt  River 

foal    tor   tteel    prodxKtlon, 

of  annual  capacity  by  1MB. 

win  la^iBlia   IM  BlUloa  tone  ct  iroa  ore. 

of  ImpatUx^  40  to  80  nmioa 

or  tMi  ore  baa  put  tba  spoCilgbt  on  tbe 

BOW  being  deralofiad. 

'V  tba  Bt.  lAvranca  proper  la  not  cen- 

tatsve  power  aad   traaapor** 

win  liave  to  be  ptotidad  to 

and 


taken  as  prtvate  or  public  projects,  but 
polnta  out  that  the  effect  of  tte  St  Law- 
reiMe  project  will  be  lew  tnflattoniiry  thnn 
other  means  of  solTlng  rurrent  shortagYs. 
The  coat  to  tbe  Unlt*d  Stales  »5«eo00  000. 
cf  wblcb  ilW.OOO.OOO  Is  for  powpr  U>  b*  paid 
by  New  Tork  State,  und  f374,0OC,O0O  In  for 
QSTtgatton—ta  expected  to  b*  njpuld  in  &0 
y«an  by  income  from  navigation  tolls  snd 
power  revenues. 


Pikt  ud  Wkfe  Coatr^U 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  Krw  jrxszY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20.  1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  in  pre- 
senting the  foUowinK  statement  by  the 
American  Association  of  Independent 
Indostries,  I  want  to  command  their 
sound  and  statesmanlike  contribution 
to  pul^c  thinking  at  the  time  that  we 
are  attempting  to  legislate  effectively 
on  the  important  problems  of  pnce  and 
wage  controls  and  taxation. 

The  association's  views  on  these  sub- 
ject* are  tn  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
narrow  self  interest  views  of  many  other 
business  and  farm  groups  who  arc 
presently  attempting  to  have  controls 
aiidlahed  or  wet>icened  to  a  point  where 
they  may  become  a  mociery. 

Truly  workable  and  effective  controls 
are  essential  to  preserve  our  economy. 
and  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  sales 
tax  would  be  a  seriou.s  blow  to  the  work- 
ing man  and  to  businc;^  in  general. 

Statxicknt    ar    Eo    Sttvens,    D«ws<.>n     u.a  , 

Pbzbxbckt  or  ahisican  asr'>cuticn  or  In- 

BirzmcMT   ItiDUsrjLOs.   or*    Contkols   and 

Taxes 

Tbe  American  Aseo^latlon  of  Indep«i;dent 
IndTMtrles  Is  one  Business  group  which  rec- 
ogaizes  tiiat  you  can't  contrf  1  Inflation  wuh- 
out  controls.  Large  business  «nd  ban  king 
Interests  In  this  country  cry  'havoc  '  «b<nif 
l/ifiation  and  then  pressure  Con/ress  to  avoid 
passing    antl-liiflatlonary    legislation 

Tbe  aasoclaticn  I  head  believes  "uch  she- 
nanigans are  iangeroxis  for  tbe  American 
people  and  eqtiallj  dangeroiu  Tor  American 
buslneaa. 

Tou  simply  can't  lick  tnflfttloii  by  encour- 
aging ninaway  prices.  Runaway  prices  are 
bound  to  jccur  without  controls  where 
needed  couunodltles  are  m  Rtarce  supply 

By  controls  I  mean  commodity  and  w.ice 
controls.  Tou  cant  have  one  without  the 
other.  Wltb  around  fifty-eight  billions  u:  be 
spent  on  defen&e  the  coming  flscal  yetsj  m- 
Oatlon  anil  strike  like  100  A-bombe  unless  we 
prepate  an  adequate  defense  a^lnst  it 

lix  American  A&soclatlou  of  Independent 
Indus U'lea.  oomprlsing  several  hundred  small 
manufacturers  aiMl  businessmen  from  up- 
prozlmately  30  Statea  also  wishes  to  gu  on 
raeaed  against  a  sa^aa  tax  in  any  form.  Such 
a  tax  la  cruel  because  it  hits  those  leu«t 
able  to  pay.  Big  busioesa  and  anancial 
gcoufia  trying  to  put  over  a  vicious  sales  tax 
'•in  reap  tbe  vblrlwlnd  of  contempt  from 
tiM  Aacrtcaa  pubtte  if  such  a  tax  is  foisted 
paepia.  Uke  Samaon  tn  Biblical 
MTleaa  buslneaa  may  bring  tba 
o«a  OB  tta  bead.  American  btisl- 
i  cwiaot  aflord  to  sow  tbe  seeds  of  Ul  will 


which  *  sales  tax  In  any  form  would  «er- 

lalnly  provoke 

The  businessmen  In  my  asaodatlon  are 
neither  short-sighted  nor  greedy  The  vast 
majorltv  of  American  bvislnsasmen  are  Just 
;  Ke  OUT  Members.  But  sonje  of  tbeir  spokes- 
I,  !  ii  .re  men  who  never  learn.  These  al- 
•..:<.l  business  leaders  are  the  best  friends 
<  :iMrui:i..sm  has  in  our  country.  But  they 
.itf  si;  iraiher-bralned.  they  don't  reaUze 
It. 


Crime  in  America:  Its  Effect  on  Foreifn 
Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXMN  ESSEX 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNriTD  STATES 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

Mr     KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President.    I 

a.sk  ur.animous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  li^c  .-appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dresii  on  the  subject  Crime  in  America: 
Its  Effect  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
I  delivered  at  Columbia  University  on 
July  10.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
a:>  fuUotvs; 

The  mie  of  my  talk  tonight.  "Crime  In 
.\nie!  lea ;  Its  Effect  on  Foreign  Relations. " 
may  aetin  a  bit  far-fetched  to  some,  but  it  la 
not 

HL-jtory  has  placed  the  United  States  in  a 
p<.>»l'iijn  ol  world  leadership.  We  did  not 
icek  this  place,  but  we  cannot  foreswear  It. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Britain  occu- 
pu^  such  a  place  In  history  and  Imposed 
up'.n  the  world  the  Pax  Brltannlca.  largely 
•hruii^h  her  mastery  of  the  seas.  In  the  late 
pigjc  and  early  Christian  world  Rome  occu- 
pl*  d  a  similar  place  and  Imposed  a  Pax 
Rjoiar..!.  principally  due  to  her  power  at 
arms 

I  dav  we  seek  peace,  but  we  know  that  It 
will  nut  be  a  Pax  Amtiricana,  In  the  sense 
that  there  was  a  Pax  Brltannlca  or  a  Pax 
H'inmna,  because  no  one  nation  today  pos- 
sesses '.he  strength  at  sea  or  at  arms  to  en- 
force peace  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Pa.x  Americana,  if  there  Is  to  b^  one. 
and  Ood  knows  there  must  be  if  life  as  we 
know  U  is  to  survive,  must  come  principally 
Ir'<ui  a  moral  and  etbical  leadership  of  the 
community  of  nations.  The  United  States, 
as  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  World  today,  must  supply  that  leader- 
ship The  free  world  looks  to  us  to  do  so. 
There  u  no  other  to  take  our  place. 

Viewed  In  this  light.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that 
a;ijiu4>i  everything  we  say,  almost  everything 
we  do — Indeed,  almost  everything  we  think — 
has  lu  reflection  on  the  delicate  scales  of 
interaaUonal  affairs.  Take  so  obscure  a 
thing  as  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Wash- 
ington, for  example.  The  clocks  of  the  Na- 
tii.n  are  set  by  this  federally  operated  ob- 
servaiory.  When  World  War  II  dramatized 
the  awful  necessity  for  global  thinking,  we 
learned  that  problems  as  local  (x  commuter- 
tram  iimeubles  bad  to  be  considered  with  a 
view  to  keeping  trncks  dear  for  supplies  des- 
tined fur  tMtUeflelds  arotuid  tbe  world.  And 
the  commuter -engineer's  watcb,  adjusted  to 
observatory  time,  took  on  an  International 
significance.  Even  congreaalonal  enactments 
affecting  the  size  of  or  tbe  price  to  be  paid 
for  our  agricultural  production  axaumes  Im- 
portance to  people  overseas. 
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Thus  It  la  wltb  domeatle  crime  Id  tbe 
United  Statea.    It,  too.  la  toaaad  upon  tbe 

scales. 

As  tbe  leading  nation  In  tbe  oommtmlty 

of  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  bave  two 
major  problems  to  solve.  One  of  tbeae  ocm- 
cerns  the  working  out  of  our  own  foreign 
relations.  The  other  concerns  the  neoeaslty 
of  keeping  ourselves  vital  and  clean  within — 
an  example  for  other  nations  to  follow.  Let 
us  tonight  consider  the  second  of  these 
major  problems,  first,  because  tbe  suceeaaful 
solution  of  our  foreign  affairs  depends  first 
upon  a  healthy  vlgoroiu  nation  at  home. 
History  has  shown  us  that  nations  as  great 
in  their  time  as  we  in  ours,  have  fallen  in 
the  hour  of  their  greatest  prosperity  from 
corruption  within.  Rome  was  one  of  these. 
And.  in  more  modem  times.  France  discov- 
ered that  corruption  at  home  was  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Germans  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Maginot  line. 

In  my  opinion  we  cannot  overemphasize 
the  necessity  for  healthy  public  morals  at 
the  basic  unit  of  government,  and  of  poli- 
tics, m  the  United  States — the  locality.  Our 
Federal  Government  is  a  collection  of  tbe 
morals  and  the  politics  of  the  thousandfl  of 
localities  throughout  the  Nation.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  a  man  up  th«  political  ladder 
in  the  United  States  is  by  successive  steps 
from  the  locality.  Ordinarily,  he  takes  an 
interest  In  his  county  or  ward  or  city  elec- 
tion, perhaps  seeks  office  there,  and  then  may 
or  may  not  proceed  to  the  State  or  national 
level  of  office  and  politics. 

In  the  locality,  however,  tbe  moral  tone 
of  his  later  service — as  Governor.  Senator. 
Ambassador,  or  President — has  usually  been 
set. 

If  the  community  Lb  one  in  which  the 
racketeer  Is  the  man  to  see  when  it  comes 
time  to  elect  an  alderman.  Judge,  or  mayor, 
then  we  are  forttmate  IX  In  later  service  this 
man  arises  above  the  moral  tone  of  his  be- 
ginning. There  really  Is  no  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  traffic  ticket  fixer  and  the 
fixer  on  any  level  of  goveriunent,  domestic 
or  International. 

Similarly,  it  Is  the  sum  total  cf  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  commtmities  that 
make  for  a  United  States  with  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. The  racketeer  and  the  gambler  are 
parasites  on  tbe  community  aitd  tbe  Nation. 
They  perform  no  useful  service;  they  pro- 
duce nothing.  We  fotind.  during  tbe  course 
of  our  investigation,  that  tbeae  parasites 
drain  from  our  people  billions  of  dollars  a 
year,  which  otherwise  might  be  diverted  into 
useful  enterprises — which.  Instead  of  pro- 
ducing cases  for  tbe  relief  rolls,  would  pro- 
duce substantial  clttcens.  working  each  day 
as  part  of  a  great  team,  to  keep  this  a  sub- 
stantial country. 

Then,  too.  some  criminal  gangsters  and  un- 
ethical people  bad  wormed  their  way  Into 
government  at  all  levels.  This  was  and  still 
is  sapping  some  of  tbe  vitality  and  strength 
from  otir  democratic  pro(»ssea.  It  has  caused 
some  loss  of  confidence  and  even  in  some 
places  disrespect  of  a  few  public  officials. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  make  as  to 
the  effect  of  crime  on  our  foreign  relations 
Is  one  which  concerns  world  opinion.  Not 
everyone  in  the  world  knows  us  as  well  as 
we  know  ourselves.  Acttially  we  are  a  people 
of  great  good  will.  The  national  predilection 
for  the  under  dog  hasn't  changed.  Tbe  para- 
sites are  few — tbe  Nation  aa  a  whole  la  a 
nation  of  bard  workers — a  heritage  wblcb  we 
acquired  from  our  forefatbers  wbo  bad  to 
work  hard  in  order  to  carve  a  nation  out  of  a 
wilderness.  We  are  gregarlotia — known  aa 
a  nation  of  Joiners. 

In  other  words,  all  In  all,  we're  not  bard 
people  to  know.    Tbe  great  majority  of  tbe 


pac^e  of  tbe  Ublted  SUtee.  of  tbe  Itombera 
of  Oongreaa.  and  of  tbe  oacutlve  tarancb  oi 
tbe  Oovenunent,  fit  Into  tbia  picture.  Our 
investigation  sbowed  that  to  be  tn».  For 
every  crooked  poUtlctan  tbere  wwe  100  public 
aervanta,  working  quietly  and  efficiently  at 
tbelr  job  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbelr  people. 

But  tbe  smudge  on  tbe  picture  oomca  from 
this  1  out  of  100— trom  tbls  small  minor- 
ity wbo  are  tbe  criminal  element,  wbo  get 
into  polltlca.  wbo  hand-pick  public  oflVclals. 
wbo  manipulate  deals,  wbo  run  gambling 
establlahmenta,  wbo  kidnap  and  murder. 

Those  storlee  go  over  tbe  wires  from  Amer- 
ica— and  ottf  enemies  abroad  are  quick  to 
pick  tbem  up  and  magnify  them.  This,  they 
may  say.  is  tbe  typical  America — this  is  tbe 
gangster  ridden.  Wall  Street  dominated,  war- 
mongering America. 

Nothing,  of  course,  but  be  a  greater  lie. 
In  fact,  tbe  disclostire  of  our  crime  com- 
mittee should  serve  to  ennoble  America  in 
the  eyes  of  the  democracies  of  the  world, 
and  also  In  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  behind 
the  iron  curtain  if  tbey  can  get  the  story  of 
what  we  did. 

For  oiu  crime  committee  Is  showing  Just 
how  vital  America  Is  by  doing  this  Job.  It 
was  an  example  of  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  democracy  responding  to  the  peo- 
ple's will  In  seeking  out  and  exposing  con- 
ditions In  politics,  in  Qovernment,  ard  in 
the  commtuiities  which  should  have  been 
sought  out  and  exposed.  I  say  that  we  .re- 
sponded to  tbe  people's  wlU  tn  doing  so  be- 
cause before  we  undertook  tbls  investigation 
many  fboe  and  fearieaa  public  officials,  edi- 
tors, and  citizens'  groups  had  undertaken 
slmUar  investigations  on  their  own  in  their 
own  communities.  Tbey  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  Interstate  aspects 
to  this  slttuktlon  that  tbey  couldn't  tackle 
on  a  local  level  and  that  is  when  we  stepped 
in.  I  have  evidence  In  the  form  of  thou- 
sands of  letters  and  hundreds  of  scribbled 
notes  from  telephone  conversations  that  in 
doing  so  we  were  following  tbe  will  of  tbe 
people. 

Our  Job  Is  to  bring  home  the  facts  and 
bolster  tbem  by  exposing  the  present  and 
potential  dangers  In  organized  crime.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  right  In  stating  that  tbe 
American  people  can  successfully  cope  wltb 
any  evil  if  they  know  the  facts.  It  was 
necessary  to  give  acctirate  accoimts  of  tbeae 
facts  by  every  means  at  our  disposal:  Sen- 
ate reporta.  preaa  r^xirta.  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. And.  hoping  that  it  may  be  of  some 
assistance,  I  have  written  a  book  setting 
forth  tbe  story  as  it  tmfolded  before  my 
eyes. 

Tbe  people  are  now  vigorously  and  wltb 
continuing  determination  following  tbrotigb 
with  further  exposures,  reviaed  laws.  In- 
creased Interest  in  law  enforcement  and  in 
Government  generally.  America  is  becom- 
ing a  cleaner  country  and  Is  thereby  in. 
creasing  Its  economic  and  splrtttial  strength. 
This  is  Indeed  a  demonstration  of  tbe  Intel- 
ligence and  courage  of  a  free  people. 

Tbe  recent  MacArtbur  bearings  by  tbe 
Senate  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committees  strengthened  our  unity 
here  at  borne  and  those  abroad,  wbo  think, 
must  know  that  It  was  a  great  lesaon  in  tbe 
value  of  self-government.  Ckxislder  this 
paragraph  of  tbe  uoanlmota  report  of  the 
two  committees: 

"To  tbeae  crttica  of  our  form  ctf  govern- 
ment wbo  contend  that  public  dlsctiaatan  of 
sucb  mattera  createa  diaaent  and  breeds  coo- 
ftialcm.  we  bave  a  almple  answer.  Tboae 
wbo  are  atUl  prtvllaged  to  breatbe  tbe  air 
of  freedom  utUlae  aucb  dlaeuaalon  as  a 
means  to  temper  tbe  steel  of  national  de^* 
tenninatton  and  unity," 


Tbe  work  of  tbe  Senate  Crtme  Oommlt- 
tee  of  State  and  locia  cnmmtastona  f oUoved 
up  1^  neosaaary  legliUtlve  aiMl  law  eaforoe- 
ment  reforms  is  democracy  at  Its  vital  beafc— 
democracy  that  periodically  rlnansep  and 
puriltoa  and  rebuUds  Itaell— aa  doea  tba 
great  iUaalaslppl  River  wblcb  flows  by  a 
section  of  my  home  State. 

Tbls  part  of  tbe  story  of  arlme  In  America 
deeerv.}s  to  be  on  the  positive  side  of  tbeae 
deimte  scales  of  International  affalra. 
which,  as  I  said  earlier,  everything  we  do 
In  tbe  United  States  afl«!:ts  one  aray  or  tbe 
other. 

As  tbe  leading  luiUon  In  tbe  world  today, 
it  Is  not  enough  for  lu  to  control  tbe  do- 
mestic criminal  at  borne,  wblcb  wc  hope  to 
do  especial  ly  now  that  bis  existence  has  been 
high  lighted,  but  we  must  Uke  tbe  leadership 
in  controlling  the  international  gangster  wbo 
Is  abroad  In  tbe  world. 

The  International  gatigster  Is  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  his  domestic  counterpart.  Tbera 
is  a  parallel  between  the  cc<it  of  the  do- 
mestic criminal  and  tbe  social  pbitoaophy 
of  the  totalitarian  state.  Both  are  preda- 
tory. Both  bave  the  same  Insolent  disre- 
gard for  man's  freedom  and  Independence. 

I  am  «mvlnced  that  to  stirnve  effectively, 
domestic  crime  and  corru;  Uoo  must  grow  In 
power  and  greed.  Either  tbe  civUlaed  ele- 
ments of  society  collapse  under  tbeU-  drain 
of  plunder,  or  these  same  clvUtied  elements 
refuse  to  be  plundered  and  rid  themselves 
of  their  paraaites. 

Totalitarian  nations  must  also  expand  to 
keep  pace  wltb  internal  preasurea.  An  ever- 
Increasing  police  force  la  neceaawy  In  sucb 
nations  to  keep  tbe  home  front  productive 
and  in  subjection.  We  aee  these  states  burst- 
ing tbelr  borders  out  of  sheer  receaalty  to 
gobble  up  provisions  for  tbelr  unproductive 
watchdogs.  But  tbey  never  have  enough. 
Tbe  annexed  nations  also  aoon  bave  need  ci 
expensive  watchdogs  to  keep  tbem  producing. 
And  so  it  goiis. 

Tbe  preparatxiry  type  of  nation  has  caused 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  In  tbe  twenttetb 
centtiry.  but  at  no  time  baa  It  been  suoccaa- 
ful  In  the  fnal  analysis.  We  bave  seen  sev- 
eral predatory  nations  fall.  Unfortunately. 
It  took  the  arms  and  tbe  blood  of  ouraelvea 
and  our  allies  to  aocompllsb  tbelr  fall.  Oiu* 
foreign  policy  now  should  be  directed  itt 
keeping  sucb  naUona  wltWn  tlwlr  cvn  bar« 
ders — where,  I  believe.  If  sucb  a  policy  It 
Bucciaaful.  tbey  »«BB«ttally  will  fall  of  tbetr 
own  welglit,  or  tbeir  leadera  wtU  be  forced 
to  make  changes  lu  tbe  aodal  structure  In 
keeping  with  tbe  Ideals  of  more  enlightened 
society  to  prevent  tbelr  falling.  Our  answer 
must  be  In  a  positive  foreign  policy  that  la 
based  firmer  upon  tbe  American  bcTltage  ct 
good  will,  of  respect  for  tbe  underdog,  aud 
for  tbe  Individual  liberty  and  dignity  of 
man. 

When  we  consider  wbeat  for  a  hungry 
India,  we  mtist  not  allow  ourselves  to  bs 
heckled  Into  attaching  strings  that  smack  of 
a  political  deal  with  a  starving  man.  That's 
a  little  too  much  Ilk*  tbe  gutter  typ«i  of 
ward  politics  I  discussed  at  tbe  1-eglnnlng 
of  the  evening — when  we  give  a  hungry  man 
a  bowl  of  soup  In  return  for  bU  vote.  It 
gtvea  some  basts  to  our  enemies'  claims. 

We  must  not  allow  mv  own  preludlcea 
and  we  do  bave  some— to  extend  to  poUtleal 
feuding  with  our  aUlea.  I  am  tbtnking  par- 
ticularly <3l  our  great  and  food  friend  Brit- 
ain. It  iteema  to  me  tbat  many  of  ua  ta 
tbe  United  Statea  bave  been  ratbar  petty 
and  mean  In  our  erttldam  of  Britain.  Tbls 
bat  extended  beyond  tbe  totamatlonal  flsdd 
Into  erltlolsm  of  internal  aflaln  in  the  Brit- 
lab  Xalea.  Britain  today  la  a  floelallat  8Ut»-» 
but  It  la  a  state  tbat  completely  iweogslaea 
tbe  tnedom  at  man— and  It  aeema  to  aae 
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ta«cr««l  ta  Brtt- 
W«  arc  not  mv- 


lent  M  tbmn  la 
t  tklBk  R  IM  not  twmtomj 
toarriWt  m  ttt*  Britiah  vtth 
and  tlMlr  flOdaUaad 
of  am  tnmtnmm. 
to  forytt  that  asKio(  oor 
M«  prood  nation*— and  JoaUy 
fN  wt  feMUiMd  to  lay  dove  a  poUcy 
li  n.-  Th«i  yf  act  tike  an 
i  rtrh  UBcte  tf  rrary  on«  of  tbcm  titocsnt 
^^  aatf  agrae  T>«y  titouldn't 
«s  i^rw  taunatftateif.  A  con- 
Imt  built  tbat  vay.  IT  ««  fl*^ 
ta  •  polal.  aw  crttSa  at  hoatM  an  tadlned 
to  ivaaai  ttmt  "AaMfica  la  ahMT*  (ivtnc 
ta  to  DHIalii  or  Prance  "  "Tfa  tlaw."  IbfT 
Mf .  no  ataad  ixp  for  Anaiica.''  Ttaua  tbey 
a«r  ainaa.  Bb^  Toa  rarely  bear 
aay.  aa  la  tba  caaa  at  Japan,  that  Brit- 
hava  flven  wmj  to  the  Am«r- 


OD  the  Japanoe  peace  treaties 
■  grant  deal  to  atrenftben  the  tie* 
tha    United    Stataii.     Britain    and 
,  tat  at  ooa  etage  at  the  prooaedlnfi 
that  thkt  laBQc  mifht  lead  to 


that  no 
naor 

zr 


it 

a 

Tha  naneh  wt  at  firrt  u^paaad  to  maklag 
aaj  paaea  titmtj  with  Japan  for  tear  K  would 
a.  The  Preoeh  were  told 
t  for  the  treaty  with  Oer- 
ha  act  toy  the  traaty  with  Japan. 
tfttat  arlah  to  go  aUmg  on  the 
vaaty.  tha  United  SUtaa  would 
with  Tnuun  on  thla  laaut.  Prance  de. 
eMad  «e  eoaa  along. 

•nmm  tba  Bvttlah.  fearing  lapaacaa  trade 
rtvatoy.  vanfead  Japan  k#pt  economically 
weak.  It  VM  polntad  out  to  the  Brlttch 
that  JItpaa  vaa  tba  gra«t  Mr  Wuttero.  hul- 
or  itamnnarf  and  that  tha  United 
had  pourad  •a.OOtunO^MO  into  Japan 
to  feMp  tlM  eooatry  from  going  Communtat. 
It  vaa  polatad  out  tha*  Japan,  an  laUnd 
nog  VBiaaB  Brittln.  had  to  hulkl  up  atrong 
to  llva.  And  the  BrlUah  wero 
ttet  eoc%«!ratioa  rather  than  rt- 
vahy  veuM  ha  better  tn  tnatfflng  future 
paaea  m  tha  Par  Baat. 

Thia  Japaaaaa  paaoe  treaty  ahooUi  now  be 
gtfaa  Na  1  prtorlty  by  the  United  Stataa. 
A  rikOUM  ha  a  fiktr  and  Uharty  treaty.  In 
Jipaa  W9  bava  tha  aoas  wasternlaed  na- 
tkn  ta  tte  Ite  ttat.  ana  that  haa  Ovniaped 
at  inAiatrlallaatkJa  of  tha 
that  haa  quick  potential  tor  join- 
tag  dM  flnt  Bftttdaa  of  tha  west  as  a  bulwark 
at  d— aaway. 
Mir  <Nni  artttdsa  of  our  fav^ga  poUcy  to 
that  U  waa  la  Bsaay  caaaa  too 
a  toBg  tiik>9  now,  tt  baa  seeniad 
te  SM^  wa  haaa  iMMad  our  lacatgn  policy  to 
vfeai  Baaaln  might  or  aught  act 
aa  *a  te  tiM  OaUad  SUtas  do  not 
potielea  oa  the  wblaas  of 
aa  w«  ahrmid  aot  gaga  our 
of  a  atalla. 
og  tha  warM~ 
bat  tiMVNWh  hiatflgy. 
the 
«g  both  parttaa  ta 
M  isght  diraeuoa  aa4  hMW 


and  tntenifentJT  enforced  by  «n 
fiaedOBi-ioittng  natkina.  mlgbt  well  prove 
the  doamfall  of  totalitarian  ambtttons  for  all 
times.  Within  the  family  of  nations  there 
DOW  aalata  enough  free  sorletlee  to  outweigh 
the  fgi— riTK  If  th«7  wovild  but  use  thrlr 
power  ot  jxatlce  and  Jntellt|r*nce  And  if 
wa  truat  our  own  mature  weapons  of  Justice 
and  intelllfenee.  and  us*  them  as  forcefully 
aa  the  aggreaaors  use  their  primitive  wea- 
pons of  armed  might. 

What  should  such  a  body  of  law  enc  .m- 
p»as»  And  how  ghould  It  be  enlorced'  The 
answers  to  Iwth  these  are  already  astir  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  who  will  not  settle  for 
laas  than  their  faith  In  that  ideal  six-iety. 
This  vision  has  already  expressed  lt*cU  in 
noble  eipertroenta  here  and  there. 

Bnough  such  experiments  towards  b  Ixxly 
of  civUtaed  International  law  have  been 
tested  to  gl'e  ub  vision  and  conviction  to 
proceed. 

We  have  in  the  U  N  se*n  represent.itlv««  of 
the  family  of  nations  sir  down  st  conference 
tables  and  thrash  out  their  prob'.em.s  We 
have  seen  the  power  of  world  opinion  force 
wouVd-be  aggreaaors  to  sit  dtrwa  and  submit 
themaelvea  to  these  conferences 

We  have  seen  suthoritaMan  states  submit 
to  the  majority  will  of  nations  When  the 
General  Assembly  voted  down  the  veto  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  thwarted  Russia  remained 
within  the  United  Nations,  tt  was  an  his- 
tory day  in  the  progress  of  mantelnd 
Twenty  years  ago  Germany  and  Japan  wnlked 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations  wben  thwarted. 
Today  the  pouwr  of  world  opinion  has  be- 
come so  strong  that  even  the  toughest  acv;  e«- 
sor  thinks  twice  before  flouting  it  .^nd 
t)efOTe  Ihks  world  opinion  we,  the  fr»>p  ind 
pragreaBtve  nations,  have  evervthlng  'o  jmh. 
The  strong-arm  men  of  Jungle  force  have 
everything  to  lose 

We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  World 
Court  of  Juatlce.  We  have  seen  IndKidtial 
^ggnmmnn  tried,  convicted,  and  executed 
for  their  crimes  again.st  the  family  or  na- 
tions. The  simple  clauses  of  international 
law  behind  the  Nuremberg  trials  can  be 
the  beginnings  of  a  body  of  law  which  will 
one  day  be  most  helpful  In  freeing  us  tr.jm 
the  threat  of  renegade  aggressors 

Recently  we  have  seen  one  m.-^n  surcoss- 
ftilly  crusade  for  an  international  treaty 
against  brute  aggression.  Dr  Lerakln  'f 
the  law  school  of  Yale  University,  has  per- 
sisted against  terrific  odds  to  get  hl.^ 
genocide  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  Na- 
tloaa.  Briefly,  genocide— race  murder  - 
means  killing  or  inflicting  bodily  harm  or 
hard»hip  to  weaken  the  physical  strength 
of  any  group.  And  the  treaty  provides  pun- 
lahment  for  such  crimes  against  humanity. 
Broadly  Interpreted,  this  treaty  outlaws  the 
brutal  stock  In  trade  of  every  aggrefwor 
grot^  or  nation.  The  humanitarian  fjower 
of  world  opinion  was  so  skillfully  use<l  that 
a*en  Bortet  RuaaU  dared  mit  oppose  the 
treaty,  and  -roted  with  the  rest  ot  us  for  its 
ratlftcaticm. 

Thla  treaty  la  so  well  constructed  that  it 
paeaed  aU  argvnients  t>efore  the  New  York 
Bar  Aaaoclation.  It  was  recommended  in  a 
raaolutlon  by  that  body  for  ratification  cy 
the  United  Stataa  Congress. 

It  la  up  to  us  to  see  that  thl;  convention 
la  ratlBed  by  our  Congrees  F^Jt-  by  our  ex- 
ample others  may  be  encouraged  to  give  tbib 
haaauUtartan  treaty  reality. 

We  have  made  much  headway  through 
tha  U.  If.,  the  AUantlc  Pact,  and  the  proposed 
Paetfle  treaty  oflars  great  hope  Little  by 
nttla.  tb»  aatlona  wtioae  people  believe  m 
fujnactu.  hot  wtM)  are  strong  enough  to  re- 
pal  aggi  sasl  III  if  oeoasaary.  are  getting  to- 
gether, becoctimg  more  closely  united  Lei  s 
hope  that  unity  by  law  for  our  mutual  pt   - 


tectlon  can  coma  faster,  liood  ndghlKwt, 
when  menaced  by  gangatera.  meat,  agree  on 
laws  for  protecting  thamaelvea  from  tlM 
lawless  elementi.  It's  time  wa  took  fur- 
ther steps  to  do  thla  In  the  free  Interna- 
tional neighborhood.  To  lead  and  ahow  ttaa 
way  in  this  direction  la  America's  greatest 
challenge. 


Death  of  Kimmd  Fomtt  P.  SkcrmaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  caoaciA 

IN  TlIE  SENATE  OF  THK  UIOTKD  8TATE8 

Monday,  July  2.1.  1951 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aopendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  the  death  of  Admiral  Sherman  pub- 
U.shed  m  today's  Evening  Star, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Admiral  Fohkest  P.  Shimman 

When  Admiral  Sherman  was  a&ked  the  in- 
pvitable  question  about  the  sUte  of  the 
N.ivv,  rtunug  his  testimoy  in  the  MacArthur 
iucLrij.gs.  he  replied  that  the  Navy  was 
s'.ron.^cr  la  ships  and  men  and  morale  than 
at  any  time  since  the  peak  of  its  power  in 
W.  Titl   Wnr   II 

Ke  said  It  then  with  confident  pride  of  a 
e-o<  d  Navy  man.  But  he  could  also  have  .said 
It  7.1th  Justified  pride  In  a  personal  acc«im- 
;)l!shnioat  More  than  any  other  one  man 
lie  could  h.ive  claimed  credit  for  a  remark- 
nble  transformation  within  the  Navy  under 
his  command  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Ad.Tilral  Sherman  was  brought  t«ck  to 
\Va.'-hin£ttnn  from  his  command  of  the  naval 
lurcos  \n  the  Mediterranean,  late  in  1949,  to 
become  the  youngest  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tton."!  In  the  history  of  the  Navy.  No  man 
n  u!d  have  t>een  summoned  to  take  a  tougher 
!oh  Navy  morale  was  pretty  well  shot  The 
popular  Admiral  Louis  Denfeld,  regarded 
w'.'htn  the  service  aa  the  Navy's  champion  in 
It."  losing  fight  under  unification  and  econ- 
omy had  just  been  relieved.  There  was  In- 
cipient revolt  In  the  Navy's  high  command. 
out  (;f  tune  with  the  administration,  out  of 
tune  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
feuding  with  the  other  services. 

Alihough  he  had  risen  In  the  Navy  by  his 
own  superior  abilities  and  a  gaUant  war  rec- 
ord. .Admiral  Sherman  was  not  well  known 
to  the  public.  His  part  In  drawing  up  the 
finally  approved  plan  for  tinlflcatlon  of  the 
services  had  not  made  him  particularly 
popular  with  his  brc  her  Navy  officers.  But 
from  the  tieglnnlng  of  hla  aervlcea  as  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  Navy  began  to  re- 
SMn  Its  lost  ground.  He  brought  an  ex- 
tra. >rdi  nary  high  type  of  leadership  to  the 
top  His  sagacity — recognized  by  his  clpsa- 
m.^tes  at  Annapolla  in  1917  in  the  The  Lucky 
Bak  observation  that  "He  Is  our  most  con- 
viacl.ng  argument  that  hratna  la  king'  " — 
and  a  pleasing  persrjnallty.  coupled  with 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  won  the  re- 
spect of  colleagues  in  the  other  services  and 
his  piilltlcal  superiors.  He  was  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  succeaaor  to  General 
Bradley  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
There  are  few  men  In  Waahington  who  have 
ri.s«>n.  :n  the  short  space  of  lusa  than  'd  years, 
to  the  high  position  he  had  come  to  occupy 
as  niic  of  the  Nation's  ciiief  military-policy 

IIUkfTS. 
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Admiral  Sherman  had  atartad  on  tht  <M1- 
cate  mlaalon  which  took  him  to  Butoim  with- 
in 10  daya  of  his  return  from  another  vialt 
to  Korea.  Wben  ha  left  Waahii^too  he  waa 
tired.  He  bad  sought,  by  rigid  ■eU-diacl- 
pllne.  to  save  bis  atrength  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  exacting  and  never-ending  reapon- 
sibillty.  Hla  death  at  M  comca  aa  another 
warning  of  the  price  we  pay  theae  days  tor 
loading  good  men  down  with  heavier  tasks 
than  the  atrongeat  of  them  can  carry.  Hla 
death  la  a  grievous  loes  to  the  Navy  and  to 
the  country  he  aerred  with  such  diatin- 
guished  dedication  of  his  fine  ability. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  MOaTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rewriting  the  Constitution." 
published  in  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  Tnb- 
une  of  July  13,  1951.  I  invite  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Representative 
Usher  L.  Burmck,  of  North  Dakota,  who 
is  quoted  in  the  editorial,  has  an  out- 
standing record  as  a  Member  of  the 
Legislature  of  North  Dakota,  as  speaker 
of  the  house,  and  as  lieutenant  governor. 
He  is  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
the  State,  and  a  man  peculiarly  versed 
in  legal  and  State  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RkWlOnNO    TH»    COKSTXTiniOJI 

Congressman  Uphee  L.  Bcuihck,  of  North 
Dakota,  is  much  concerned,  and  properly  so. 
over  the  apparent  authority  which  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  holds  over 
even  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congressman  la  not  alone  in  his  con- 
cern. Through  the  country  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing demand  that  safeguards  be  established  to 
protect  the  Constitution  from  being  super- 
seded or  rewritten  by  United  Nations  docu- 
ments. 

The  concern  stems  in  part  from  a  decision 
handed  down  about  a  year  ago  by  the  Cali- 
fornia court  of  appeals,  and  containing  what 
have  been  termed  the  "12  moet  ominous 
words  of  legal  meaning*'  uttered  In  our  time. 

CHAarXB  IS  NOW  StJFKElU 

In  holding  that  the  California  alien  land 
law  is  nullified  becauae  it  U  in  conflict  with 
an  International  treaty,  the  court  aald  vmani- 
mously: 

"The  United  Nations  Charter  has  become 
the  .lupreme  law  of  the  land." 

To  students  of  government,  this  was  tan- 
tamount to  saying  that  the  Constitution  al- 
ready haa  been  superseded  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  reason  why  this  is  true  is  simple.  The 
Constitution  Itself  states  that  treatlea  made 
by  the  President,  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  United  States  subacribed  in  a  conati- 
tuUonal  manner  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  as  a  treaty.  Therefore,  the  Charter 
now  la  the  supreme  law  c^  the  land. 

Moreover,  any  of  the  covenants  or  con- 
ventions  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 


have  the  rtanding  of  treatln  and  beoocae  tht 
•upreme  law  <tf  the  laad  onoa  ratified  by  a 
two-thirda  vote  of  tiM  United  Statea  Senate. 
Thua  It  haa  happened  that  a  law  paaacd 
hy  Oongreea  and  held  unconatltutional  by 
the  United  Stataa  Supreme  Court  haa  later 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  after  a 
treaty  coirerlng  the  subject  had  tieen  ratified 
by  the  Senate. 

Persona  who  feel  deeply  about  the  impor- 
tance of  preaervlng  the  Constitution  {Joint 
to  thla  aa  proof  of  a  dangeroua  anomaly: 
The  Constitution  can  be  used  to  negate  it- 
self and  to.  In  a  measure,  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  the  very  guaran- 
tees ol  individual  liboty  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  intended  to  preserve. 

There  are  aeveral  examples  of  how  this  can 
work. 

One  Is  In  the  Internationa!  covenant  of 
human  r^hts.  which  some  scholars  feel 
would  supersede  our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  Our 
own  BiU  of  Rights  states  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press:  or  the  right  of  people  peacably  to  as- 
semble." Thus  the  Bill  of  Rights  makes 
these  three  freedoms  untouchable. 

But  the  international  covenant  says: 
"Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  be- 
liefs shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations 
as  are  pursuant  to  law  and  are  reasonable 
and  necessary.    •     •     •" 

If  the  covenant  were  ratified,  on  the 
ground  thai  the  ptirpoee  #as  to  Implement 
a  treaty,  the  Supreme  Court  might  say  that 
Congress  could  pass  laws  about  religion,  free 
speech,  and  free  assembly. 

CAN  rr  Bx  imEo  to  ixstbjct? 
Another  example  is  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  ratified  in  1M9.  The  Constitution 
Bays  that  only  Congress  can  declare  war.  The 
treaty  says  that  we  must  regard  an  attack 
upon  any  one  of  the  other  signatory  nations 
as  an  attack  upon  ours^lvea.  This  means 
that  the  moment  one  of  those  other  nations 
is  attadced,  we  are  at  war  whether  we  want 
to  be  <x  not  and  without  a  declaration  of 
war  by  Congress. 

Still  another  example  Is  In  the  genocide 
convention,  which  has  gone  into  effect  with- 
out the  adherence  of  the  United  SUte*.  The 
convention  outlaws  mass  murder,  which  Is  a 
purpcKse  with  which  all  persons  wUl  agree. 
It  also  defines  genocide  as  "causmg  seri- 
ous •  •  •  mental  harm  to  members  of 
a  "national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  rellgloua 
group."  BnmDicK  interprets  this  as  a  prohi- 
bition against  "hurting  the  feelings  of  any- 
one belonging  to  any  sect,  nationality,  or 
religion."  He  feels  that  It  can  be  used  to 
destroy  free  speech  and  free  press  In  the 
United  States. 

The  North  Dakota  Congreasman  haa  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  which 
provides  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
Congress,  Instead  of  Just  the  Senate,  must  be 
had  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

It  also  has  been  proposed  that  the  Con- 
stitution be  amended  to  ellmlnau  the  pro- 
vision that  a  treaty  is  a  "supreme  law  of  the 
land."  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make 
treaties  effective  only  insofar  aa  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

Americans  were  among  the  moet  Idealist  lo 
supporters  of  the  United  Nations  and  have 
been  amoi^  the  most  IdeaUstlc  advocates  of 
United  Nations  covenants  and  conventions 
Intended  to  Implement  the  Charter.  They 
want  to  glre  this  attempt  to  create  greater 
harmony  and  lostlee  among  the  family  of 
natjj^iM  every  chance  to  work. 

At  the  same  time  they  treasure  their  Con- 
stitution aa  the  final  guardian  of  tlielr  mdl- 
▼Idual  llberUea.    They  would  not  knowingly 


stand  BtlU  while  the  OcmsUtutlim  and  tha 
saleguards  it  eootaas  we  wUttlad  away  bf 
a  series  of  intenuitio&al  agreements  ahoot 
whioh  they  know  little  and  have  acant  op- 
portunity to  debate. 

Certainly  the  tramers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  Intend,  when  they  wrote  the  |»hrase 
that  makes  treattea  the  stipreme  law  of  the 
land,  that  such  treaties  were  to  take  priority 
over  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  question  is  a  dtOcult  one.  hut  one 
which  deserves  contlderation  by  all  think- 
ing eitixens  and  certainly  by  Oongrsss.  Thsre 
la  no  more  sacred  human  doctmMmt  ta  this 
land  than  our  Constitution.  Any  qtiestton, 
however  slight,  aa  to  Its  preservation,  ahould 
not  be  lightly  dismisaed. 
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HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  nxiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSBNTATnnB 

Friday.  July  20.  19 SI 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  uxtder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

DSPAaTMSNT  OP  CoHMiacs, 

BOBXAU  OP  THZ  CXKSOS. 

Washington.  July  ZO.  l»5i. 
Hon.  SroWET  R.  Yatxs, 

House  0/  Reprtaentatire$, 

WaaMngion,  D.  C. 

My  DiAa  Ma.  Tarsa:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  of  July  10,  1951,  I  am  encloaing 
data  on  gross  Tixt  in  relation  to  income  for 
non-farm-dwelUng  units  in  the  United 
States.  Separate  figurea  ar«  shown  for  one- 
person  households,  for  dwelling  units  con- 
structed after  1945,  and  for  those  constnicted 
before  1945. 

The  claU  are  based  on  a  preUmiiury 
sample  of  dwelllzvg  units  enumerated  in  the 
19S0  census  of  bousing.  Because  they  are 
baaed  on  a  sample,  they  arc  subject  to  sam- 
pling varlabUity  and  may  differ  from  the 
results  which  would  be  obtained  frcm  a  cam> 
plete  tabulation. 

Tables  1  and  5  contain  sununary  distribu- 
tions of  the  renter-occupied  dwelling  units 
to  permit  an  evaluation  of  the  units  for 
which  the  percentage  of  gross  rent  to  income 
was  computed.  No  computations  were  aoads 
for  famlUea  and  Individuala  occupying  their 
quarters  rent-free,  thoee  having  incomes  at 
\em  than  $100  durlag  1948.  those  with  is- 
comea  of  S  10.000  or  more,  and  those  for 
whom  Income  or  rent  waa  not  reported.  If 
the  tncooM  wsa  over  •  10,000.  the  apeeiAe 
amount  was  not  reported  in  the  eniunera- 
tlon.  Tablea  2.  8.  6.  and  7  are  haeed  ca  those 
units  which  reported  s  rental  amount  of 
•1  or  more  and  an  inccnne  of  flOO  to  98 ,999- 

Tbe  median  of  56  percent  ahown  in  table 
a  for  total  families  and  Individuals  with  in- 
comes from  8100  to  8089  is  slightly  smaUer 
than  the  corrsepondlng  me<ttan  of  88  percent 
provided  to  Senator  Smbsmaii  several  weeks 
ago.  Tkie  5e-peroent  figure  U  based  <m  a 
more  detailed  tabulaUon  which  enabled  us 
to  calculate  s  more  refined  median. 

The  enclOBed  daU  have  not  been  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  tha  Census.  If  yoo  make 
thran  public,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  yoo 
would  cite  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Census  as  tbe 
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Gross  rent;  The  gross  rent  is  the  contract 
monthly  rent  plus  th«  r^nrted  average 
monthly  cost  paid  by  the  rentn-  for  water, 
electricity  gas,  and  other  fuel.  (Contract 
monthly  rent  Is  the  rent  contracted  for  by 
renters  of  non-farm-d-welling  ttnits  at  the 
time  )f  enumeration;  tba  rant  te  the  amount 
contracted  for  regardlaaa  ot  vbether  it  In- 
cludes furniture,  utUtttes,  or  peraonal  serv- 
ices )  If  furniture  Is  Included  In  the  oon- 
tract  rent,  the  reported  estlBiated  rent  of  a 
dwelilxig  unit  wtthout  furniture  Is  used  In 
the  computation  Instead  of  contract  rent. 

Income:  Income  Is  the  total  amount  of 
money  Income  r<ecelved  In  1MB  by  all  mem- 
bers of  a  primary  lamlly,  or  by  a  primary  In- 
dividual, from  the  followlnf  souroea:  money 
wages  or  aaJartea;  nat  laeoma  (groas  reoelpta 
minus  espanaas)  from  th»  ofMratkm  of  a 
farm,  buatnaas.  or  pritfaaalwi;  net  laeoiBe  (or 
loss)  from  raits;  Intarest  and  dithiBmlB;  pen- 
sions: vetarana'  paynwnta  or  SBBlstanra;  re- 
ceipts from  roomers  or  boarders;  royalties; 


and  other  Income  sxich  as  alimony,  oontrtbu- 
tlons  for  support  from  persons  who  are  not 
members  of  the  household,  periodic  Income 
from  estates  and  trust  funds,  and  periodic 
receipts  from  insurahce  pwllcles  or  annuities. 

Gross  rent  as  percent  of  income:  The  "gross 
rent  as  percent  of  Income"  U  the  percent  of 
the  income  which  Ib  paid  for  gross  rent.  Ttie 
yearly  groas  rent  is  expressed  as  a  percentage 
o'  the  combined  1M9  money  income  of  all 
persons  in  the  primary  family,  or  the  income 
of  a  primary  individual.  The  percentages 
were  computed  for  each  primary  family  End 
Individual;  the  medians  were  based  on  the 
separate  computations  and  not  on  aggre- 
gate amounts  of  rent  and  income  for  a  par- 
ticular group. 

Primary  family,  primary  individual,  and 
one-person  households:  A  primary  family 
cons-ipts  of  a  head  and  all  persons  related  to 
him  by  blix>d.  marriage,  or  adoption  and  re- 
siding with  him.  If  no  persona  related  to 
the  head  are  Hving  with  htm,  the  head  Is 
considered  a  primary  individual;  there  may 
or  may  not  be  nonrelatives  living  with  him. 
A  one-person  household  consists  of  a  pri- 
mary Individual  living  alone. 

Year  built:  The  "year  built"  for  a  dwell- 
ing unit  refers  to  the  calendar  year  in 
which  construction  was  completed.  E>u-ell- 
Ing  units  are  classified  by  the  date  of  oripl- 
nal  construction  of  the  structure  in  which 
they  are  located,  not  by  the  year  of  any  i-e- 
mcdellng.  additions,  reconstruction  or  im- 
provements that  have  taken  place. 

Nonfarm  renter -occupied  dwelling  units: 
A  unit  is  renter-occupied  if  any  money 
rent  is  paid  or  if  It  is  occupied  rent  free 
Units  occupied  rent  free  are  those  which  are 
not  occupied  by  the  owner  and  for  which  no 
money  rent  is  paid.  Nonfarm  units  con- 
sist of  urban  and  rural-nonfarm  dwelling 
units. 

Source  and  reliability  of  the  data:  The 
figures  in  tables  1  to  4  are  based  on  a  pre- 
liminary sample  of  a  total  of  38,000  dwelling 
unit>.  of  which  17.000  were  nomarm  renter- 
occupied,  selected  from  those  enumerated 
in  t.le  1950  census  of  housing.  These 
duelling  units  are  located  in  about  14.000 
ccr.5us  enumeration  districts  sy.stemati- 
cally  selected  from  all  enumeration  districts 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  figures  for 
tables  5  to  8  are  based  on  a  sample  one- 
fifth  a5  large  as  the  sample  for  tables  1  to  4. 

Because  the  figures  are  based  on  sample 
data,  they  are  subject  to  sampllns;  varia- 
bility. The  chances  are  about  19  out  of  20 
that  the  di.Terences  due  to  sampling  varia- 
bility between  the  figures  In  the  enclosed 
tables  and  those  which  would  be  obtained 
from  a  complete  tabulation  of  the  1950  cen- 
sus data  are  less  than  the  variability  indi- 
cated below: 
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For  example,  14  percent  of  the  primary 
families  and  individuals  reported  rentaJ 
amounts  which  were  less  than  10  p«t%nt 
of  their  Income  (table  2).  The  chances  ara 
about  19  out  of  20  that  a  complete  tabula- 
tion of  the  1960  census  would  show  that  the 
proportion  paying  less   than   10  percent  of 


their  income  for  rest  would  be  between  IS 
percent  and  15  percent. 
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Tl'.e  following  table  gives  the  sampling 
vanatalllty  for  medians  shewn  in  table  3  and 
table  7; 

The  chances  are 
about  19  out  of  30 
that  the  median 
which  would  be 
Median  of  "gross  rent  as      obtained  from  a 
percent  of  income":  complete  tabu- 

Total      column      in         tion  would  be 
table    S :  between — 

18  percent 17  and  19  percent 

66  percent 62  and  60  percent 

26  percent 22  and  30  percent 

19  percent 16  and  22  p:;rcent 

16  percent 13  and  19  percent 

13  percent 9  and  17  percent 

10  percent 6  and  14  percent 

Table  7: 

21  percent 18  and  26  percent 

18  percent 17  and   19  percent 

56  percent 49  and  67  percent 

26  percent 23  and  29  percent 

19  percent 18  and  20  percent 

16  percent 15  and  17  percent 

13  percent 12  and  14  percent 

10  percent 8  and  12  percent 

Although  the  figures  are  based  on  data 
obtained  from  the  1950  census,  there  may  be 
differences  between  the  data  In  the  enclosed 
tables  and  the  data  to  be  published  In  the 
final  1950  census  reports,  apart  from  differ- 
ences caused  by  the  sampling  variability. 
The  main  reason  for  such  differences  is  that 
the  preliminary  estimates  do  not  Include  all 
of  the  refinements  that  result  from  the  care- 
ful examination  of  the  schedules  and  tabiea 
to  which  the  census  data  will  be  subject  prior 
to  the  publication  of  the  final  report. 

In  addition  to  sampling  variability  and 
limitations  of  the  types  mentioned  above, 
the  estimates  are  subject  to  biases  due  to 
errors  of  response  and  to  nonrepcrting.  The 
possible  effect  of  such  biases  is  not  Included 
in  the  measures  of  variability;  data  ob- 
tained from  a  complete  count  of  all  dwelling 
units  are  also  .subject  to  these  biases. 


SoBc  Fads  Abont  the  Livettock 
SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wiacoitsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20.  19SI 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  livestock  farmer  does 
tK)t  take  the  position  that  he  should 
have  any  special  consideration  that  is 


not  extended  to  all  other  groups  of  agrl- 
culture,  it  appears  that  the  public  should 
be  advised  of  some  of  the  facts  In  re- 
gard to  the  livestock  industry. 

Most  of  tho  discussion  seems  to  be 
leveled  at  the  beef  producer,  so  we  should 
get  the  plctui-e  of  the  extent  of  this  In- 
dustry. A  rather  small  percentage  of 
the  beef  of  the  Nation  is  marketed  as 
choice  corn-fed  beef.  This  probably 
does  not  represent  more  than  6  or  7  per- 
cent of  the  beef  and  many  markets 
have  very  few  of  this  class  of  animals. 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand for  beef  as  the  result  ol  rather  full 
employment  but  there  ai  e  many  factors 
Involved.  Ever  since  1913  when  the 
Underwood  Tariff  Act  was  pa,ssed,  we 
have  been  on  a  beef -anporting  basis  and 
part  of  the  difficulty  in  controlling  beef 
prices  is  due  to  the  world  price  situa- 
tion The  sheep  industry  is  one  ap- 
parent example — we  have  less  sheep  in 
the  United  States  today  than  we  had  50 
years  ago  and  domestic  production  haa 
not  been  encouraged.  The  world  price 
of  wool  has  gone  to  $1.01  which  is  some 
200  percent  of  parity.  In  other  words, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol  prices  on  any  commodities  when 
the  world  price  is  so  much  higher  than 
our  own  domestic  prtees.  Oar  imports 
of  beef  percentagewise,  of  course,  are 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  national  beef 
production  than  are  wool  Imports  a  part 
of  the  national  production  aad  consump- 
tion, but  the  influence  is  there  Just  the 
samp. 

IMPOBTANCX   or  DAniT    CATTU  TO  THB  SR^ 
StTTPLT 

On  January  1, 1940,  before  World  War 
II.  we  had  in  the  United  States  a  total 
of  68,309,000  cattle.  Of  this  number  over 
50  percent,  or  36.432,000.  were  classed  as 
milk  cattle. 

It  appears  that  few  people  realize  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  beef  supply  of 
the  Nation  comes  from  the  dairy  indus- 
try. 

There  are  two  factors  which  should  be 
very  evident.  First,  beef  from  beef  cat- 
tle is  naturally  an  expensive  product 
when  one  realizes  the  investment  in- 
volved in  keeping  a  cow  a  whole  year 
only  for  the  calf  she  may  have.  Sec- 
ond, beef  produced  as  a  side  line  to  the 
dair)-  industry  is  important  sc<  far  as  the 
supply  and  price  are  concerned. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  processed 
meat  and  soft  meat  is  derived  from  the 
dairy  industry.  This,  of  course,  applies 
to  a  large  percentage  of  veal  as  well.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  cattle  nombers 
in  the  United  States  are  in  the  Com  Belt 
with  Chicago  as  the  livestock  capital  of 
this  country  and  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal beef-producing  State::  in  numbei*8 
marketed  are  Texas.  Iowa,  Illinois,  MUi- 
nesota.  and  Wisconsin.  Since  January  1. 
1943.  the  numbers  of  milk  cattle  in  the 
United  States  have  been  less  than  the 
number  of  nonmllk  cattle.  On  Janu- 
ary 1, 1951,  we  had  an  estimated  total  of 
84,000,000  head  of  cattle.  37,500,000  of 
which  were  milk  cattle  and  the  balance, 
or  46,500,000  were  nonmllk  cattle. 
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Aa  prcvknrif  painted  out  we  had  a 
toUl  at  oMr  •tiWt.WQ  head  of  cattle 
oo  JaauBiT  1.  li»^  Tbes  came  the  hey- 
day of  UK  BcoderKm-Bovks  resiBie  and 
wtifit  Om  IfeOttKwife  was  baring  difS- 
catty  la.  fetttnc  a  piece  of  meat  at  the 
at  I  till  for  ber  family,  the  Uvestock  pro- 
dueers  tnercaaed  their  cattle  Dumbers 
fnMii  MLfiMJM  oo  January  1.  1940  to 
•ijHIMtO  on  January  1.  i»45.  This  was 
aa  ImifK  ta  niHabers  of  17.000.000 
head  of  cattle  or  a  25-percent  increase 
at  the  VC7  time  the  consumer  was  de- 
otod  the  opportunity  of  buying  any  meat. 

loIIoWing  World  War  n. 

of  cattle  were  slaughtered 
and  tfilw»ed  oat  of  the  country,  mostly 
toBidaad. 

<Xie  of  the  main  ohjectlons  that  the 
BfVBtock  men  have  to  the  present  pro- 
gnoD  of  Mr.  XMSaDe.  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  be  itarted  olf  on  the  same  road 
that  was  proven  to  be  so  ridiculous  un- 
&Bt  the  Beoderson-Bowks  appitiach. 
Mr.  DtaaDe.  started  oat  by  putting  in  a 
procram  to  ttoense  the  number  ai  peo- 
ple who  eeakl  daughter  cattle  and  thus 
<fiMWiira<e  daughtering.  and  although 
be  had  DO  OQDtnl  over  imports,  the  result 
was  that  Imported  cattle  sold  for  from  5 
Id  It  eenti  per  pound  more  thandoows- 
tlecaltle.  This  lust  does  not  make  sense. 
80  kog  as  Johnston  and  DiSallc  talk 

we  can  expect  oootinned 

TTOll    OKXEASKB    BSXr    nOCBB 

Tha  QMtei  States  has  less  dairy  cows 

than  it  had  15  or  20  years  ago  and 

prodiaetion  per  eapiU  is  going 

OMh  rear.    U  we  had  nuontained 

imbcr  of  dairy  cattle  in  proportion 

iwiwilertflw  of  the  country  and  had 

the  i»t}duction  of  vegeta- 

anpply  of  beef  would  have 

greater  than  it  is  at 

In  other  words,  if  we 

the  aiMttlona]  S.OGO.SOO  dairy  cattle 

have  been  eliminated  as  the  result 

Ing  etoo.  we  would  have  a  BKtre 

\  d  beef  now.    In  fact  a  bill 

raeeBtty  paaaed  to  bring  in  several 

laborers  to  help  har- 

the  eotton  crop  at  Qovemment  ex- 

1^1  of  which  adds  to  the  vcgetabto 

Indkatione  that  man 
wiU  be  given  to  the  iive- 
leglslatively,  but  at  the 
Ime  a  large  part  of  the  criticism 
to  the  iiveetoek  i»oduoerB  ie 
of  dther  unwlae  or  unfair 
^  advantages  gives  to  the  vege- 
feWe  oHpgodneeraand  noollvestocfc  pro- 
daeoB  la  the  notion. 
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of iuiytaa pork.    Ttaiehofj 
li  mMm  to  koep  vanOm  aantral 

1  im*  permntago  of  oommer- 
•rt  CBlmd  In  a  coou«ratlvelj 


anaH  area.  The  States  of  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois alcne  produce  a  large  percentage  of 
the  oommercial  bo«rs  of  the  Nation,  with 
parts  of  Indiana.  Kansas,  Nebraska  Mi  s- 
sourl.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  also 
producing  large  numtjers. 

While  there  has  been  considerable 
ctmiplaint  about  the  price  of  mei\t  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pnce  of 
port  In  1948  wss  one-third  tevss  than  t 
jias  been  during  the  past  year  m  ihc 
Com  Beit.  The  pork  production  can  be 
increased  rapidly  as  was  shoun  dunm? 
World  War  U.  whereas  tb.e  increase  hi 
beef  is  a  much  slower  pr(XT3s. 

LACK    or    LIVESTOCK     I.EAOERSHIP 

It  is  api»rent  Uiat  the  entire  livpst<x'k 
supply  could  have  been  handled  with 
much  less  heat  and  more  common  sease 
if  we  liad  had  a  more  thoughtful  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Livestock  Irad- 
er^up  was  offered  by  the  Farm  Bureau. 
National  Grange,  and  oUier  farm  or,ian- 
izatlons  in  its  advocacy  of  an  iucreat^  in 
production  but  it  was  not  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted or  appreciated 

The  quickest  way  of  erettinr  an  in- 
creased meat  supply  is  throuph  ch-ckens. 
Within  a  few  weeks"  time  millions  more 
chicketis  can  be  made  availaole  and  there 
has  been  considerable  increa.se  m  th.s 
field  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  if  r.s 
much  time  and  effort  had  been  extendid 
to  increase  meat  production  as  has  beea 
spent  in  trying  to  confuse  and  harm  trie 
program,  the  result  would  be  Uiat  wa 
would  have  a  more  acceptable  situation 
than  we  are  facing  at  the  present  time 

Ovw-  the  years  the  pnce  of  cattle  at  the 
market,  including  commTclal  veal,  h.is 
been  slightly  higher  than  pork.  There 
is  a  relaUon.siiip  between  the  prices  of 
these  two  meat  products  and  an  in- 
creased supply  of  one  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  other  This  alst)  applies 
to  the  relationship  between  other  pro- 
tein foods,  sxich  as  chickens,  eg'^s.  and 
cheese.  It  was  only  a  few  month.s  a^o 
that  there  was  considerable  public  criti- 
cism of  the  support  program  for  eg^s 
providing  the  Midwest  producers  25 
cents  per  dozen.  However,  the  day  they 
took  the  support  price  off  egg^  it  w\s 
evident  the  results  might  not  be  as  satis- 
factory as  some  people  anticipated.  Tiie 
support  on  eggs  was  a  stabilizing  mflu- 
ence.  The  removal  of  this  support  is 
most  assuredly  going  to  result  m  less 
production  and  higher  prices. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  ha=i 
come  when  we  had  better  stop  trying  to 
level  the  guns  against  the  small  percent- 
age of  our  people  as  the  farmers  are 
becoming  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population.  The  fact  that  farm  U\bor 
is  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  fact  that 
a  few  hundred  of  these  people  harvest 
the  crops  while  our  own  farm  boys  go 
to  the  cities  or  into  the  Army,  is  evi- 
dence to  most  everyone  that  the  farm- 
ing business  Is  not  so  attractive  or  rosy 
in  compariaon  with  other  industries.  In 
other  worde,  there  is  plenty  of  land  and 
great  Ofqimrtunities  for  more  people  to 
produm  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The 
.  dlCerence  between  what  the  producer 
reeetves  for  his  product  and  what  the 
conaumer  pays  for  it  is  rapidly  beccm- 


ine  greater.  The  producer  Is  being  crtt- 
icired  for  the  price  that  he  is  not  re- 
ceiving but  is  being  held  accountable 
for.  If  one  realizes  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, including  the  transportation  costs, 
taxes,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  it  should 
be  evident  that  it  is  unfair  to  hold  the 
pn.>ducer  responsible  for  the  increased 
cost  of  food.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  producer  of  food  puts  In  many 
more  hours  of  work  every  day  than  the 
liverage  worker. 

Thi>  IS  not  altogether  a  problem  here 
in  our  own  country,  it  is  a  world  prob- 
lem It  IS  ridiculous  to  listen  to  the 
voices  that  compare  1939  prices  with 
present  prices  In  August  1939.  although 
It  wa.s  the  seventh  year  of  the  more 
abundant  life  of  the  New  Deal,  you  will 
find  according  to  the  official  report  of 
Lhe  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, that  cotton  w«s  bringing  8 
cents  plus  to  the  fanner,  hogs  5  cents 
p  us  p  r  potuid,  and  wheat  less  than  $1 
por  bushel.  Milk  was  selling  for  less 
than  $1  per  hundred  pounds  in  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Federal  land  bank  foreclosed 
more  farms  in  Wisconsin  than  in  any 
year  in  its  history. 

After  all  we  hear  a  lot  about  what  the 
a,ncultural  programs  have  done,  the 
facts  are  that  no  real  attempt  was  made 
TO  help  the  farmer  until  the  Steagall 
amendment  to  the  Price  Control  Act  was 
adopted.  The  war  and  talk  of  war  has 
been  a  factor  in  maintaining  prices  since 
that  time  and  of  course  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  the  pubhc  debt  of  aoout  $2C0,- 
000.000.000  which  is  also  in  the  picture. 

The  philosophy  of  the  support  pro- 
2  ram  as  initiated  by  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment has  been  weakened  by  unwise  agri- 
cultural le-adership  but  this  situation  can 
be  improved  as  the  problems  arise.  We 
have  at  least  adopted  a  policy  that  the 
labor  involved  in  agriculture  is  worthy 
of  a  minimum  wage  scoaewhe'e  near  the 
support  given  other  groups  of  our  society. 
This  IS  not  a  political  matter.  It  is  funda- 
mentally an  economic  question  and  in 
the  future  I  believe  we  are  going  to  find 
more  con.sideration  and  equality  extend- 
ed to  the  livestock  industry  than  we  have 
up  to  thLs  time. 

Instead  of  further  wrecking  the  live- 
s-Gck  industry  like  the  sheep  industry  by 
lack  of  support,  and  the  dairy  industry 
by  subsidizing  the  vegetable  oil  substi- 
tutes, It  appears  we  can  look  forward  to 
more  general  support  and  consideration 
of  American  agriculture.  This  will  be 
more  apparent  when  we  realize  that  we 
have  weakened  our  system  of  conserving 
soil  fertility  by  giving  preference  to  soil 
depleting  crops. 

AGRICri.TURAL     PCSSIBILrriBS     AND     THX    rOTUES 
or    T«t    LIVESTOCK    INDUSTST 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  our  great  country  shouid 
realize  that  we  can  increase  its  agricul- 
tural production  more  and  more  ma- 
terially when  there  is  an  incentive  to  do 
so.  Pew  people  realize  that  ever  since 
1925  we  have  been  on  an  agilcultural  im- 
port basis  tn  pounds,  bushels,  aiKl  tona. 
While  propaganda  might  be  that  we 
have  shipped  large  quantities  of  certain 
agricultural  products,  in  total  pounds. 
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bushels,  and  tons,  we  have  been  on  an 
agricultural  import  basis  ever  since  1925. 
During  the  depression  and  the  low-price 
years  of  the  New  Deal  we  had  the  largest 
agricultural  imports  we  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  since  1940. 
our  so-called  expoi-ts  have  been  sub- 
sidized and  given  away,  have  been  pretty 
well  taken  care  of  by  imports  for  which 
cash  was  paid.  Of  course,  we  have  given 
away  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  to- 
bacco under  the  Marshall  plan  to  feed 
the  starving  people  of  Europe.  While 
such  procediures  may  not  be  a  good  pub- 
lic policy  in  the  future  it  is  hoped  that 
a  constructive  approach  can  be  made  to 
this  problem. 

We  have  many  undeveloped  acres  of 
land  in  this  country  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  alone  has  4,000,000  acres  of 
marshland  that  could  be  drained  and 
converted  into  good  productive  land,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  cut-over  land  that  could  be  used  for 
raising  farm  products  and  developing 
livestock  production,  and  additional  mil- 
lions of  acres  adaptable  to  trees  and 
forestry. 

Fundamentally,  so  long  as  we  have  op- 
portunities for  expansion  and  fwxl  pro- 
duction we  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
situations  as  they  present  themselves  be- 
caiL'ie  any  country  that  has  the  potential 
possibilities  of  adequate  food  supplies 
can,  with  the  right  attitude,  meet  the 
economic  problems  that  arise. 


Qaestioa  of  Ike  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRB8SKTATIVKI 

Monday,  July  16, 19S1 

Mr.  BENDER.  Bir.  Speaker,  whatever 
happened  to  Governor  Dewey?  Did  he 
forget  to  take  along  some  "information 
specialists"  on  his  trip? 


The  BoBBs  Riot  of  1932 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  KAim 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATBB 

Monday,  July  23, 1951 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoko  an  article 
entiUed  "Bonus  Riot  of  1932  Back  in 
News,"  written  by  Richard  Morris,  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  ot 
July  22,  1951;  also  an  article  entitled 
"Secret  Testimony  of  Cmnmie  on  Bonus 
March  Made  Public."  published  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  14, 
1951. 


There  beixig  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoks, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Poat  of  July  32.  1951] 

BOWTTS  Riot  or  1832  Bacm.  i»  Nkwb 

(By  Richard  l£orrls) 

A  reprcaantatlve  of  the  Comintern  likened 
It  to  "an  alarm  clock  waking  somebody  up 
out  of  a  dead  sleep." 

General  ItacArthur  called  it  "a  bad-look- 
ing mob  animated  by  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion." 

A  newspaper  reporter  compared  It  to  "an- 
cient Carthage,"  with  thousands  of  men 
"encamped  J\ut  as.  In  ancient  times,  were 
the  mercenaries  of  Hasdrubal." 

Anyone  who  saw  It  recalls  a  scene  of  dis- 
tress that  led  to  degradation  and  death,  and 
finally  to  despair. 

The  2-month  siege  <a  the  Nation's  Capital 
by  hungry,  ragged,  determined  veterans  of 
World  War  I  reached  Its  climax  In  rioting 
and  bloodshed  IB  years  ago  Saturday. 

What  brought  this  snowballing  army  of 
men — on  foot,  by  automobile,  by  freight 
train — to  Washington  from  Portland  and 
Landing  and  Memphis  and  Jersey  City? 

The  story  of  tlw  bonus  expeditionary 
force,  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  com- 
munism in  its  march  and  battle,  was  told 
again  July  IS  on  Capitol  HIU. 

The  principal  narrates-,  John  T.  Pace.  S4, 
of  Centervllle,  Tenn.,  told  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee how  he  almost  succeeded  in  his  mls- 
Blon  to  gain  control  of  the  army  for  com- 
munism. 

Pace,  who  led  a  lllc>«tgan  delegation  to 
Washington  in  the  1882  bonus  march  but 
renotmced  the  Communist  Party  in  19S5. 
showed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  recalling 
dates  and  events  of  the  depression  crusade. 

"The  party  Instruction  was  to  support  the 
demands  of  veterans  In  all  of  their  struggles 
and  specifically  where  their  actions  were 
self-Initiated  in  defiance  of  tli*  law."  Pace 
testified  at  a  closed  session  of  the  subcom- 
mittee 2  yean  ago.  He  was  called  to  amplify 
this  testimony  9  days  ago,  when  it  was  first 
released. 

It  was  Pace's  "candid  opinion"  that,  had 
the  agitation  been  continued  another  week, 
"the  Communists  would  have  gained  the 
leadership  of  the  Ixinus  expeditionary  forces, 
thereby  resulting  in  forcing  the  Government 
to  take  the  action  that  they  did  take,  at  a 
time  when  the  results  would  have  been 
much  more  disastrous." 

There  is  evidence  that  Pace  may  have  ex- 
aggerated the  party's  capabilities  at  this 
p<dnt.  for  many  adherents  of  the  bonus  army 
had  begun  to  vacate  the  Capital — since  Con- 
gress had  adjourned  without  enacting  the 
$2,000,000,000  cash  bonus— before  the  Ill- 
fated  riot  of  Jvlj  28. 

Perhaps  the  dispersal  of  tht  legions  un- 
d»  Commander  Walter  W.  Waters  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  Red  minority  to  seize 
the  control  it  had  so  long  sought,  only  to  be 
frustrated  at  every  tiirn  by  the  police  and 
the  veterans  themselves. 

Joseph  Zack  Komfeder,  a  member  of  the 
party's  central  ctnunlttee  In  1932  but  now 
an  antl-Oommvinlst,  told  tiie  BUtxx»mmlttae : 

"The  qwntaneous  outbiuvt  of  the  bonus 
march  created  a  crisis  in  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  because  the 
party,  although  working  for  the  creation  of 
such  a  movement,  iiad.  as  it  were,  missed  the 
boat  in  getting  It  started;  so  it  started  by  it- 
self and  the  problem  then  arose  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  get  hold  of  this  runaway 
movement  and  catch  up  with  it." 

Hie  alae  of  the  bonus  army,  which  began 
desciending  on  Waafaington  late  in  May  1993. 
was  varioualy  eittimated  at  a  maximum  of 
from  10.000  to  20.000  men.      Pace  testified 


that  no  OKKv  than  100  Oommunlst  Party 
members  participated. 

"The  active  party  group,  party  faction  tbat 
we  knew  were  reliable  party  membars.  wo\ald 
nvunber  no  more  than  25,"  he  nOd. 

At  the  outaet.  the  advent  of  Red  agents 
was  anticipated.  On  May  28.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  a  group  of  former 
servicemen,  now  members  of  the  Wcrkan 
Ix-Servioemen's  League,  afflllattd  with  the 
Communist  Party,  will  be  segregated  from 
the  main  army  so  as  to  avoid  any  untoward 
incidents. 

On  May  80.  the  invaden  began  arriving  in 
force.  They  were  greeted  by  Patrolman 
James  E.  Bennett  of  the  TnuSc  B\xreau« 
whose  first  published  comment  was: 

"Fellows,  you're  welcome  here.  But  the 
minut«  you  start  mixing  with  Reds  and  8o- 
clallaU,  out  you  go."  The  morning  paper 
said  the  men  cheered  him. 

Waters,  who  had  become  reoagniaad  as 
the  leader  of  the  main  force,  then  voiced  an 
oft-repeated  slogan: 

"Tou  wont  have  to  e}eot  them.  If  we  find 
any  Red  agitators  in  the  group,  well  take 
care  of  them  and  take  them  to  the  DIstrtot 
line.  We  came  here  under  the  same  fiag 
for  which  we  fought." 

An  optimistic  system  of  disoiplliM  was  in- 
augurated. It  was  said  to  be  ttrtctar  than 
the  Army,  with  company  crgaalaattcn,  re- 
veille, field  kitchens,  schedutaa,  and  policing 
details. 

Representative  Waieirr  Pancax,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  author  of  the  boaua  bUl  then  bot- 
tled up  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttea, 
said  he  had  asoertalnad  that  "all  the  men 
are  orderly,  sober,  and  sincere." 

He  also  said  that  Polloe  Oommiaskmar 
Pelhaia  D.  Olassford  "Om'trwm  commwada- 
tlon  tor  the  great  eo&sldr  attoa"  shown  the 
men. 

Olassford,  a  retired  brigadier  genoral  who 
made  tils  motoreycle  his  headquartera.  soon 
became  a  storm  center  because  of  hla  meth- 
odu  of  handling  the  sttuatloa.  Pace,  the 
Oommimtst  leader,  told  how  bis  eootlnfent 
of  700  or  800  defied  poUoe  ordeis  and  camped 
at  Thirteenth  and  B  Streets  SW.  They  were 
visited  by  Olassford. 

"He  Immediately  became  wwj  fraternal 
with  us.  We  were  bvisy  biillding  fumaoea 
to  cook  on.  cleaned  out  the  apartment,  took 
shower  hatha,  and  he  furnished  us  with  the 
neceesary  straw  ticks,  straw,  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  I'ood  for  the  first  real  supper 
we  had  had  since  we  left     *     *     *. 

"We  were  quite  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  began  to  think  quite  a  bit  of  Gen- 
eral Olassford,  which  didn't  do  our  cauae 
any  too  much  good." 

On  May  81,  the  BXTs  system  of  ferreting 
out  Reds  was  tested.  Two  men  wIk>  were 
distributing  Communist  literature  in  bil- 
lets at  Twelfth  and  D  Streets  8W..  were  given 
a  hearing  by  a  "kangaroo  court"  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  lashes  on  the  back  with  a  strsp. 
I'he  sentence  was  executed  and  they  were 
thrown  out  of  the  camp. 

A  group  of  men  from  10  States,  quar- 
tered at  the  Belber-Kaufomnn  vacant  store 
near  Eighth  and  I  Streets  SB.,  established 
a  blacklist  of  men  expelled  for  vtoiatlons 
of  r^ulations.  A  news  account  said  "most 
of  those  expelled  were  convicted  of  agita- 
tion." 

Ltvlcg  conditions,  sanitary  faclUttes,  and 
food  became  increasing  proMents  early  in 
June  as  the  ranks  swelled  to  several  thou- 
sand, many  of  whom  established  camps  at 
Anacostia. 

The  first  big  parade  and  demonstration 
was  staged  June  8.  after  an  allegtd  Red 
plot  "to  cause  bloodshed  by  rioting"  was 
aborted  by  police  retnforoements  and  the 
main  body  of  tlie  BO*. 

District  oflicials  ^>ent  hours  trying  to  de- 
viae  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  twinvlted 
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Tlatton      Aa  o«*t   of  free  truck   r1de«  out 
of  the  city  WM  fre<»«d  wtth  laugtitcr  and 
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9y  Jmm  14  coouch  •tfnaturea  oo  a  dte> 
clXArt*  pattt'ion  iiad  been  obtained  to  force 
m  maam  fote  on  the  bcmus  Mil.  "A  parade 
oir  aoeatar  pmpartton  and  laTteh  color." 
Mid  tlie  Waahlngton  Poet.  lobbied  tar  tbe 
BMMure  alonf  PeDTurlTanla  Avenue. 

Tbe  Bo»t  pacaed  the  bill  by  a  SU-to-lTQ 
vote  CO  June  IS  Tvo  daya  later  tbe  Senate 
rc^totered  an  emphatic  "no*  by  a  e-to^  18 
TOte. 

The  B*F  »tUl  Towed  Jt  wniJd  «tay  untU 
the  bonta  «m  paid.  Waters  promlaed  the 
defeat  at  Preeident  Hciver,  who  aald  he 
would  ^eto  tbe  meaaure  tf  It  pa— ed.  And 
the  OoauBonlata  renewed  their  aporadlc  agi- 
tation. 

■ven  the  left  wing.  h<3weTer.  waa  vplK 
factlonally.  One  element,  aald  to  number 
about  too  and  led  by  Soy  W.  Robertaon. 
refOMd  to  be  Mentltfled  wtth  Pace's  con- 
tloccnt. 

And  tB  the  main  BBF.  Waters  and  Harold 
B.  Poolkrod.  of  Phlladelidila.  ehalmum  of 
the  Ia0ilatfve  eommlttce  and  director  of 
tbe  loMnylaff  campaign,  competed  for  power 
early  in  July.  Foulkrod  quit  the  UXP  July 
t  and  Wfatf  otboa  to  rtturn  home. 

Many  foOowvd  hla  example,  for  Oongreas 
had  voted  •  9100,000  loan  for  trmnaporUtlon 
«o  frt  tlM  vnvMdIy  forea  out  of  the  city 

On  July  16.  Congraaa  adjourned.  That 
MOM  day.  tba  freateat  maaalng  of  polleemen 
■•an  In  WMhtnfton  alnee  the  race  rlou 
•  •  *  aotlraiy  laolkted  tbe  area  between 
4m  Tlaawni  and  War  Department  BvUdlnga 
and  a.  Streat  and  PennaylTanla  Avenue 
t.  after  an  attempt  by  a  atraflcllng 
of  about  SO  veterans  to  picket  the 
Whita  Bouaa  had  been  broken  up  with  a 
brier  itrufcla.  according  to  the  Washington 
Poat  at  July  IT. 

Plekattrv  tba  White  Bom»  became  the 
tadt  of  Pace's  U^tm.    On  JtUy  ao.  Pace. 

E.  Johneon.  and  Walter  P.  Vieber 

jatlad  ua  ebarfea  of  parading  without 
a  panalt  and  diaorderly  conduct. 

THtr  «•**  oooTletad  and  sentenced  to  pay 
HO  or  aarva  40  days.  When  Judge  laaae  R. 
Btt  a0H«d  to  relaaae  them  if  they  woiild 
avaar  noH  to  repeat  the  offense,  both  con- 
tended Uist  they  had  committed  no  (tfenae. 
Tha  oKm  waa  withdrawn,  and  Defense 
Cjiinaal  Obarlaa  ■.  Pord  aanoonced  he  would 
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a  stroke  of  fate  that  Pace  should 

la  )aa  when  tbe  V*F  occupation   waa 

-nad  Into  a  root  by  Pederal  tioopa  under 

Oanaral  MaeArthur,  then  Chief  ot  StsiT.  on 
July  at. 

1^  erWs   apparently   had   been   paased. 
Tba   Waabtaffton    Poet   that  moralng   bad 

Kitad  ittOa  more  than  a  column  about 
■■P.     For  weeks,  tbe  story  had   been 
tor  aieeral  eolumna  dally,  starUng 

_    1- 
iW  baoonaptetKNia  one-column  headline  of 

July  at  Uoaaomed  into  a  two-line,  elght- 

»r  July  at:  

to  Bart,  as  Tlroopa  Rout  BKF 

>  ana  Fiamea. 

suddoinMa.  tbe  eracuatloo 

of  ^TO«W^§"  on.  Pennaylvanta  ATenna  IfW., 

'  Tbird  and  Fourth  Streeta.  esploded  Into 

a   riot  batwaan  veterans   and   police.     One 

wf—  «M  itet  and  killed  and  anoftbar  waa 

flKtaBy  wndsd.     Six  poUcamaa  we  In- 

l^   vatarana  btirllBff 

vlaMtiif  axaa. 

latar.  at  4 :  aa  p.  m..  President 

Bbdw  MMMMsasd  ba  bad  ordek^ed  out  troops 

to  pot  MB  aod  to  "rloUi^  and  deflbusoe  of 

aWtt  ■iiMwIij.' 

and    infantryman 

down  tba  avenue 

awapc  tbe  cnicto  bma 

)'«ba  badn«g]ed  army  bad 

— .,    ■■  ^ a  wide  area  of  the  CapttaL 

Itat  cf  Vaea'B  neo  had  moved  out  bcfora 

tba  tre^pt  rsaebad  tbelr  camp.    Be  was  to  be 


released  from  Jail  several  days   later,   aftf.- 
chargcs  against  him  were  dropped 

The  terrified  veterans  fled  in  ail  directions, 
many  with  their  wlvea  and  children.  Sjme 
50  suspected  Communists  were  .'•ouncled  up. 
only  to  be  rel«u«d  after  order  was  restf  r    I 

Oeneral  MacArtbur,  the  rankuii?  .  fflt  tr  I 
the  Army,  had  accompiiebed  bis  mi&cion  d:? 
commander  of  a  force  of  800  troops. 

Mo«t  of  the  veterans  went  Ui  Johnst'  wn. 
Pa.,  to  lick  their  wound*  and  reorgaiiizt-  f  t 
a  future  day.  But  tbelr  plan  was  never 
realized. 

Such  was  the  scene  in  Washington  in  the 
hot,  humid,  hungry  days  of  JuJy  1932  when 
the  big  news  elsewhere  was  prohibition  and 
renomination  of  Hoover  ana  nomination  oi 
Rooaevett.  and  the  Lindbergh  Udnapping  and 
the  rise  of  Hitler. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Ttmes-Hcrald  of  July 
14.  19511 

8Bcaxr  TBrnnow  or  CoMMn:  ov  Bo.srs 
Mabch  ICuik  Ptr»i.ic — Horsr  Invi:st!cator.s 
RzvTAL   PftCTS  STTVPara-SED   21    Months    ey 

DlMOCaATS 

The  secret  testimony  In  1S>49  of  a  termer 
Communist  leader,  exposing  the  Red  leader- 
ship of  tbe  1833  soldiers'  bonus  maicb  <m 
Washington,  was  made  public  yesterday  by 
the  House  Committee  ou  Un-Americau  Ac- 
tivlUes. 

The  testimony  had  been  suppressed  for 
21  months  when  it  was  published  last  June 
1  by  the  Times-Herald  and  Chicago  Tribune. 
Repreaentative  Vildk.  Republican,  of  Illmnis, 
a  member  of  the  committee  said  the  testi- 
mony had  apparently  not  been  published  ^y 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  committee 
because  it  contradicted  an  old  smear  at- 
tack on  Oeneral  UacArthur  who  cleared  the 
bonus  marchers  out  of  tlie  Capital. 

LCGTOIf    WAS    DtTVBD 

The  committee  recalled  John  T  Pace.  53.  cf 
Centernile,  Tenn  ,  former  high  Communist 
Party  olBcial,  as  a  witness  in  open  sess-sion 
yesterday  and  then  made  his  suppressed 
testimony  a  part  of  the  record 

Commenting  on  Vixnt's  charge.  Chairman 
Wood.  Democrat,  of  Georgia,  said  one  com- 
mittee member  (revealed  by  the  Times-Her- 
ald aa  Missouri  Democrat  MouioiEX)  bad 
voted  against  publication  of  tbe  testimony 
in  1940  because  It  dlaclcsed  the  American 
Legion  as  dupes  of  the  Comraunist.«  In  li;32. 
Legion  ofiactals  said  they,  on  the  cor.trary. 
had  urged  publication  of  the  testimony  to 
Instruct  veterans'  organizations  in  tiicJt-s  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Pace  repeated  his  testimony  that  Commu- 
nist agitators,  including  himself,  fomeuied 
the  bonus  march  and  would  have  provoked 
bloodshed  and  riots  in  Washington  if  Mac- 
Arthur  had  not  restored  order  without  in- 
jury to  a  single  veteran. 

KLKSNOa    HXLraO  SMXAa 

Ifallckma  bonija-march  stiSles  have  been 
circulated  against  MscArthur  for  nearly  20 
yean.  Left-wingers.  Including  Mrs  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  helped  spread  reports  that  gun- 
lire  was  ordered  by  MaeArthur  The  facts, 
as  outlined  by  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War.  were  that  not  a  shot  was  fired 
and  not  a  single  veteran  was  injured  in  tiie 
evacuation. 

Aaked  tf  the  Commtmist  Party  should  be 
outlawed.  Pace  said  the  time  for  such  ac- 
tion was  long  past  due. 

"Tliere  la  nothing  to  the  argtiment  that 
■QCh  action  would  drive  tbe  party  under- 
ground," he  aald.  "The  real  backbone  of  the 
leadcnblp  of  tba  party  has  always  been 
nndergrcnnd  and  always  wlQ  be  until  the 
revolaUaii.  Tboae  who  operate  oper.ly  are 
anly  fronts  for  the  real  leaders.** 

•suTHoiB  wmfEssxa  SEf-r  commie  qtjiz 

Plve  wlteesses  from  Baltimore  refu.sed  yes- 
terday to  give  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 


Xie^  Committee  any  Information  about  Crwn- 
munist  activity  In  the  defense  area  of  the 
city 

Ail  deciliied  to  answer  questions  about 
ctir:ait;r,ism  on  the  grounds  that  to  do  so 
n:.>;ii:  incrlmlnatt  them. 

Th<'v  were  Thelma  Oerande.  a  former  busi- 
r.e«5-  fflc"  manager  for  Marine  Shlpbtilldlng 
W-  rke.-s  Union:  William  W.  Hill,  former  pres- 
kler.t  rf  the  Baltimore  local  of  the  United 
Electrical  and  Machine  Workers  Union;  Her- 
bert J  Nichol,  a  field  organizer  for  U.  E.; 
Mili-n  .Self,  a  shipyard  worker;  and  Irving 
WuiKier.    a   mechanic. 

.^eif.  Winkler,  and  Nichol  were  Identified 
as  members  of  the  Communist  Party  in  re- 
cent testimony  by  Mrs,  Mary  Stalcup  Mark- 
wrird  one-time  undercover  agent  for  the  FBI. 
Eiich  refu.sed  to  affirm  or  deny  her  allegation. 

Miss  Oerande  refused  to  reply  when  aaked 
if  :ihe  were  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  But  she  criticized  the  committee  for 
what  she  said  was  its  failure  to  investigate 
aritl-Semltlc  organizations  "indicating  you 
are  «ympathftlc  with  them." 

Representative  Jackson  (Republican),  of 
California,  told  her  "anyone  who  says  that 
Ilea," 


Criticism  of  Pick-Sloan  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

Mr  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanii-nous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  Writer  Explains  Why  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  Won't  Work."  written  by 
Richaid  Baumhofl.  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  published  In  the  Bismarck 
<N   Dak.)  Leader  of  July  19,  195L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  follows: 

Wama    Exn^an    Wht    Picx-Sloam    Plan 
Wont  Wosk 

(By  Richard  Batunboff) 
Tii'pe  big  new  dams  are  being  built  in  the 
Misi^i  uri  River  in  the  Dakotaa  and  the  water- 
rt.'^iurce  program  In  the  Missouri  Basin  has 
been  underlay  for  6  years  with  expenditures 
rvmning  to  about  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
ci'  lldfs — but  right  now  the  lower  river  and 
s  me  )f  Its  main  tributaries  are  suffering 
fr  !ii  a  severe  flood. 

P«>  pie  are  aslclng  why  such  destructive 
fl  ds  have  not  been  stopped.  The  fact  Is 
th  it  only  a  limited  amount  of  construction 
ha.s  been  accomplished  on  projects  designed 
Vi  ci  i:rr  .1  floods  in  the  lower  or  eastern  end 
of  the  basin,  reaching  to  St.  Louis.  Main 
pr  jects  have  been  stymied  for  various  rea- 
61. 1. s   AS  will  be  related  here, 

ACrNCT     PaiNCIPAlXT    COIfCIBNO 

This  discussion  deals  essentially  with  the 
existing  Interagency  program  for  the  Mis- 
souri Valley— the  expanded  Plck-81oan  Plan 
written  Into  law  by  Congreaa  late  In  1944. 
The  agency  piinelpaUy  ooncerned  therein. 
under  the  coordinating  efforts  of  the 
Missouri  [nteragency  Oommittee,  is  the 
Army's  Corp«  of  Engineers,  which  has  flood 
c<-ntrol  as  a  prime  civil  function. 

A(!v(3cate8  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
have  raised  the  argument  that  an  MVA 
might  do  a  better  Job.  but  as  yet  there  Is  no 
MV.\  nor  any  physical  plan  of  work  an  MVA 
n.:Khr  do   and  the  perennial  bill  for  an  MVA 


has  not  even  been  Introduced  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress. 

Fort  Peck  Dam.  a  huge  structure  on  the 
Missouri  River  In  Montana,  built  before 
World  War  II,  and  the  three  dams  now  be- 
ing erected  In  the  Dakotas  can  exert  a  cer- 
tain effect  on  flood  control  downstream.  But 
the  Army  engineers  can  make  no  claim  that 
these  dams  would  do  more  than  reduce  the 
flood  crest  above  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
by  more  than  a  few  feet. 

(At  the  present  time  downstream  areas  In 
Kansas  and  Missouri  are  experiencing  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  floods  in  history.) 

In  North  Dakota  criticism  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  is  directed  at  the  huge  cost  of 
the  Garrison  Dam — which  is  expected  to 
cost  twice  as  much  as  originally  estimated 
by  the  Army  engineers.  Critics  point  out 
that  the  cost  to  taxpayers  hardly  Justifies 
the  ;ood-wlll  effect — either  In  flood  control. 
electric  power  pr<xluctlon.  navigation  pur- 
poses or  for  irrigation.  The  Pick-Sloan  plan 
for  irrigating  large  areas  In  northwestern 
North  Daltota  has  been  proven  to  be  com- 
pletely unsound,  because  NDAC  scientists 
point  out  that  soil  analysis  of  the  area  Indi- 
cate the  land  is  not  the  type  that  can  stand 
Irrigation. 

United  States   total — Public  housing  prog 

[HweUitig  unit.<i 


All  In  all  the  Oarrlson  dam  in-oject  appears 
to  be  nothing  but  a  huge  "pork  barrel"  dam 
that  looks  impressive  but  in  reality  has  little 
real  value. 


Pablic  Hontinf  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACSliJSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr,  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  statistical  report  showing  the 
status  of  the  low-rent  public -housing 
program  as  of  May  1.  195L  Prom  this 
report  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  Ill- 
considered  was  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  4  in  reducing 
the  construction  during  fiscal  year  1952 
from  50.000  units  to  5,000  units: 

ram  under  Hotising  Act  of  1949,  by  State* 

M  of  .May  1.  19.511 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  oBio 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STAXXB 

Mondaw.  July  23. 1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha^  printod  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RiccMto  an  article 
rifflUne  with  the  problem  of  controls  and 


OPS  written  by  Philip  W.  Porter,  a  well- 
known  writer  of  keen  Insight  and  of  great 
ability,  and  published  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  July  14. 1951. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  inrinted  in  the  Rccou>, 
as  follows: 


Porm  ON  COMTROU — ^AsKs  roa  Dbayh  or 
OPS — Pumcra  Pbsck  Dbcw — lion  IiaiA- 
TioK  Nor  Wacrwan  t  So 

(By  PlilUp  W.  Portar) 
It  links  now  aa  U  tbe  Houae  in  Waablng- 
ton  la  going  to  rat  tbe  heart  out  of  tbe  oon> 
trola  eztenalon  bUI,  but  it  ougbt  to  bave  tba 


eourafe  to  go  all  the  wajr  and  kUl  tbe  whole 
OPS  political  mooatroalty  built  up  bv  M'M 
DtSalle. 

ir  there  were  ever  any  need  for  the  retail 
mumbo-jumbo  of  confusion  aet  up  by  thla 
agency — and  even  that  i»  open  to  doubt — 
It  ha<  been  completely  dlapeUed  by  tbe  cool- 
ing off  of  the  Korean  War.  the  riae  of  vast 
Inventories  of  consumer  goods,  tba  tendency 
toward  falling  prices,  and  the  report  of  near- 
record  crops. 

There  Is  no  emergency  tjday.  CerUlnly. 
the  i«armament  program  should  be  kept  go- 
ing at  a  hiijh  rate,  and  there  should  be 
Government  authority  to  channel  scarce 
materials  Into  war  goods.  But  tbe  rate  at 
which  the  war  goods  are  exhausted  is  now 
being  cut  back  by  the  slowdown  of  shoot- 
ing (and  possible  complete  stop)  In  Kcnra. 
We  are  not  on  aiull-scale  war  footing,  either 
for  men  or  materials. 

NOVKXISTtNT    UKMACT 

Yet  the  OPS  office  Is  paying  thousands  of 
employees  for  doing  nothing  effective  or  of 
consequence.  Nothing  could  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  maintain  a  large  force  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  pretending  to  cope  with 
a  menace  which  has  ceased  to  exist.  With 
most  prices  below  celling  and  every  Indica- 
tion that  they  wUI  continue  to  allde  off.  with 
merchants  getting  the  Jitters  and  having 
sales,  and  definite  signs  of  a  buyers'  strike, 
why  keep  all  these  birds  going  through  the 
motions? 

Even  the  moat  ardent  ad^ticatea  of  con- 
trols admit  now  that  Inflation  baa  calmed 
down.  But  they  contend  that  It  will  Inevi- 
tably start  up  again,  when  the  war  materials 
plan  gets  Into  :fuller  production.  ^ 

That  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  plain 
guess,  and  a  bum  one.  Sure,  there  will  be 
more  military  hardware  produced  as  the  con- 
tracts, slow  up  ixt  now,  are  aUed,  but  If  the 
stores  are  loaded  with  consumer  floods  and 
people  are  not  buying  and  not  likely  to  buy 
unless  prices  fall,  why  should  there  Inevit- 
ably be  an  Inflation?  Tbe  war  factories  are 
not  paying  wartime  overtime,  tbe  consumer 
goods  industrlee  are  already  cutting  back 
and  installment  credit  la  and  abould  remain 
tighter. 

WILL  oo  OK  AND  ON 

Well,  even  if  Inflation  doesat  take  bal4 
In  the  fall.  It  surely  will  by  next  aprtne.  they 
aay.  That's  another  gu«aa.  liaanwbUa.  un- 
less something  drasiUc  la  4looe  to  rid  the 
taxpayers  of  these  new  salary -drawers,  com- 
plete with  offices,  secretaries.  Oovemment- 
pald  phones  and  cars.  It  will  go  on  and  on, 
Just  llXe  all  bureaucraclaa.  No  Pederal  Job- 
holder ever  recommended  the  abolition  oi! 
his  Job.  The  senslUe  course  la  to  aboUab 
the  whole  uaeiesa  aet-up  Mid  let  next  spring 
take  care  of  Itself. 

When  the  wartime  C^A  waa  aboltahed 
atockf  of  gtxjds  were  small  and  tbe  pipe 
lines  were  not  full.  People  bad  more  money 
tiian  they  knew  bow  to  spen4L  It  waa  natural 
that  they  bid  up  prloea  befora  production 
caught  up.  But  tbe  attuatkm  la  reraraed 
today.  There  is  plenty  of  stuff  to  buy.  (Tbe 
purchasing  agenta  wUl  tall  ycni  aadly  there 
Is  too  much.)  And  peo|^«  ar«  much  more 
reltictant  to  part  wltb  a  bock  tban  tbey 
were  la  1946.  They're  overeommltted  on  In- 
stallmenU.  they  are  feeling  tbe  high  ooat  of 
living,  tbey  have  become  more  tax  oanaclot»>. 
And  having  got  sucked  into  two  war  ai»rcii 
of  buylng--last  July  and  last  Jantiary — tbey 
are  much  more  wary  now. 

Washington  reports  aay  Ux.  Truman,  tbe 
control  boaaea,  and  tbe  unkm  qxskesmen  ar« 
surprised  and  dlscotiraged  becauae  there  baa 
been  piractlcaOy  no  public  reaponae  to  tbelr 
hysterical  screams  for  controla.  Why  should 
there  be?  Tbe  majority  of  tbe  public  la  get- 
ting wise  to  them.  It  can  aee  through  tb* 
abam  and  recognize  the  program  for  wlurt 
It  is — Just  a  stacking  of  new  Job  boIdM% 
without  any  noticeable  effect  on   prlcaa. 
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trc  partletilarty  vpwt. 

to  ttadr  proptoiMf  ta  alao  a  myBlwrf . 
took  UMtr  ncMur*  test  fall  and 
•  MBjortty  ol  Ooofr««m«i  who  o|>- 
ycntwaUy.  oppoMd  aociallaUe 
Id  ipoUa  potltleB.    WHy  tw  nir* 
CoagTMBnen  vote  tb«  way 
its  want?    Th«  tmloni  ctlll 
.■>  tMimtf  tbaC  tbe  voun  <tont  want 
a'unkia-controUed.  aoelallsUc.  )ob-staclLlng 
— .-^  j^  ,,^Q  dotA>t  that 

|T«8  today  have  a  ma- 
thalr  own  party  for  it.     Ttoa 

and  the  northcm  Jef- 

AMat  want  it — that's  lor  sura. 


XXTBISZON  OF  BEMABXS 


or 


HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


m  TBS  BOOSB  OP  RKTRSBSirrA'nVZB 
Thmrtdmt.  Jntt  19.  1951 

Mr.  aMITB  III  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, la  tbe  eorrent  Uune  of  Newsweek.  Mr. 
Btonr  Hftilitt.  an  eminent  eanoatiist. 
poiDto  out  that  for  tbe  &■»!  year  1961. 
ttm  wimta^MxmtkMi  made  a  aeriea  of  very 
fewl  liwm  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
leaHifta.  l  av  laclwdlng  an  tntereiting 
arttelt  with  tables  set  fortb  and  I  oen- 
I  It  to  tbe  attentkm  of  tbe  Members: 

Ttn 
ittt) 

tor  Uw  tecal  yaar 

a  aartaa  of 

)  PlMtdent  ortglaaUy  flfttrad 

M3.«00.- 

and  «od  op 

of  tajcojoejoo. 

foMsaaa  the  onttaraak  ct 

U  JtUM  hla  datelt  gu*" 

'  haw  baao  wan  Urftr.    Lact 

•  monttat  oC  actual  flghttof 

m.  ha  tumad  in  a  rwvlaad  cati- 

tha  wptftwt  Mderal  deflctt 

Laaa  than  t  BKmtha  later 

to  an  rxpaetad  rarpha  of 

rhen  tha  laeai  yw  had 

1  JoDa  90  iaat.  aettial  Oov- 

had  eotna  to  tM.lOO;- 

«0  ttljMO^OOOJMW.  aad  tb« 


I  at  •»  tmaapaatod  yaar  off 
dHteH  ot  •t.Mo.ow.oae  tw- 

kJ   svpIWi    Qt    ISJOOjDOOjOOO. 

ffror   of 
w  Uma  tha  total  ai 

for  aU  pyrpoaai  tn  tha 

prior  to  tha  Bae- 

m.     Thte  h«B>  arror  maraly 

e<  a  faoard  at  cuonle  bod 

for 

a  (ta 

i«fdollan)a( 

,  tor  tha  SoUowtoc  flaeal  yaw  with 
iC  tlHrtyoar. 
■MB  It  WO  tHiipiil  the  ftPO  w 
mt  eo  IMi^  taefaMlao.  and  tho 
that  la  tho 


dcftelt  are  golnf  to  be.  It  cannot  predict 
cvan  tti  own  action,  and  makes  errors  of  a 
diaaemioa  that  would  bankrupt  a  private 
burineaa  In  no  time. 
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TW  Ckippewa  NaHoial  Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  23.  J9S1 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
OBftnimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Aro?f¥<i«  of  the  Ricoba  an  article 
entitled  'Ttorestry's  Challenge  to  Amer- 
tea."  puUlshed  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
BeraM-Revlew  of  July  19. 1951 .  It  refers 
to  thd  Chippewa  National  Forest  and  its 
Baoaf  ement.  recently  the  recipient  of  an 
award  for  most  dtstlng\il?iheri  accom- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Po»«aT«T  a  CHAiXENOa  to  AiciaxcA 

rh<-  Chippewa  National  Forest  and  Ita 
maiiagprnent  were  recenUy  g:lven  an  award 
f  r  most  cJlstlngulBhed  accompllahment.  To 
th'  -sp  who  know  the  farest  and  Its  sincere 
pers.innel  the  honor  la  known  to  be  well 
menfed. 

In  iTcent  years  there  baa  been  a  great 
r^.tnge  ir  the  forest  problem.  There  has 
bt^i:  much  dl»cu«lon  of  the  needs  of  for- 
estry and  hew  tliey  might  be  met.  There 
h:  ■  b*en  a  period  of  agitation,  debate,  con- 
tn  vpmy.  Indecision,  uncertainty,  and  some 
accomplishment.  Today  there  Is  no  doubt, 
In  the  mind  of  any  Impartial  observer,  that 
f(ireKt.i  can  be  protected,  conaerred,  and  de- 
veloped through  an  effective  cooperation  of 
man  with  nature. 

It  haa  been  demonstrated  that  Area  can  be 
controlled  If  the  State  and  the  Nation  de- 
cree it  and  make  possible  the  necessary  fa- 
culties. New  chemicals  and  methods  can 
po  far  in  checking  disease  an<:i  pests.  Brufh 
can  b«  cut  back.  The  problem  in  forestry  is 
larrely  'hat  of  dividing  up  the  soil  and  the 
sua  That  means  thinning  of  aome  stands 
and  replanting  of  others,  both  expansive 
p-c<€S6es.  Forests  should  be  properly  har- 
vesTcj  and  th-ilr  prodLKts  u£ed  to  the  best 
Bd'antaKC.  All  of  these  things  can  be  done 
ir  the  means  to  do  them  are  provided 

The  problem  of  forestry  is  now  one.  not 
only  of  trees  or  science,  but  of  money — 
hard,  cold  cash.  If  the  people  of  the  State 
and  the  Nation  wish  the  proper  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  their  forests,  all 
that  they  need  to  do  la  to  reach  into  their 
I  wn  p<  cirets.  Foresters  are  ready.  Nature 
is  wiUin^.  The  forests  are  waiting.  Any- 
thi:;j?  that  Americans  wish  to  do  for  their 
forests  they  can  accomplish  by  proTldlng  an 
adequate  support  for  forestry. 

Nature  has  been  so  lavish  that  Americans 
have  long  thought  that  they  could  get  all 
that  they  wished  from  the  forests  for  all 
time  Up  to  a  generation  ago  the  Nation 
did  nothing  to  forests  except  cut  them. 
There  has  been  realisation  in  late  years  that 
forest  conservation  and  development  la  not 
only  possible  but  necessary.  At  that  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  are  now 
spending  an  amount  for  all  forest  programs 
which  Is  less  than  TO  cents  a  year  for  each 
n'.a:>.  woman,  and  child  In  the  Nation. 

To  double  expend  it  uree  for  forestry,  State 
and  Federal,  would  require  another  TO  cents 
per  capita,  or  an  aggregate  of  about  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  In  these  days  of  many 
dollars,  this  Is  a  small  amount  of  money. 
Translated  Into  more  underatandable  terma 
It  may  be  computed  that  America's  expendi- 
tures for  forestry  may  be  doubled  for  the 
price  of  an  hour's  work  a  year  by  each  wage 
earner  in  the  Nation.  To  double  forestry 
expenditures  would  be  the  equivalent  of  but 
a  dollar  or  two  for  each  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  or  ton  of  paper  produced  annually 
in  the  United  States.  A  hundred  million 
dollars  is  one  twenty-fifth  of  1  percent  of 
the  present  annual  national  Income. 

Though  appropriated  by  leglalatures  and 
Congress  and  collected  from  the  taxpayers. 
forestry  expenditures  are  not  taxation  In 
the  ordinary  sense.  Tb«y  are,  in  truth,  capi- 
tal expendittu'es  which.  In  varying  periods 
of  time,  will  return  In  soma  form  to  the 
American  people. 

The  friends  of  forests  must  not  be  timid. 
The  cause  which  th«y  wpwaent  la  great 
and  the  Influences  which  will  aid  are  ex- 
tensive and  strong.  T1i«  forests  have  built 
nearly  every  bom*  In  America  alnca  tha  day* 
of  Plymouth  Rock.  They  have  built  tha 
barns  and  fenced  tha  farms  of  the  Nation. 
Tbe  forests  haw  fumlahad  tbt  polas  which 
now  carry  scores  ot  mtUlons  ot  miles  of  talk* 
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log  wins.  Cedar  and  pis*  support  tha  wires 
for  poww  and  light.  Tha  steal  ralia  at  the 
Nation  rest  upon  trees  (rmn  the  ftmsta. 
Forests  protect  lakes  and  waters,  fame  and 
fish,  and  they  provide  pleastire  and.  inspira- 
tion for  evary  person  in  the  land.  Forests 
help  to  make  the  paper  for  ncwapapera, 
magazines,  and  hooka,  and  the  pubUaher  and 
the  foreater  are  partners  in  one  of  the  great- 
est ucdertaklngB  In  democracy. 

With  moral.  Indoatrlal.  and  spiritual  ohU- 
gations  to  foreata  that  are  beyond  maasure- 
ment.  the  practical  help  that  forests  now  ao 
sorely  need  should  come  forth  readily. 


Covcaaat  oa  Hioaaa  Righb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
entitled  'Covenant  on  Human  Rights." 
published  in  the  Palladium- Item  and 
Sun -Telegram,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on 
July  20.  1951.  It  deals  with  the  problem 
which  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  during  the  past  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

COVrHAlfT  OH  BtJMAN  RiBBTS 

The  United  Nations  covenant  on  hiuuan 
rights  carries  a  high-sounding  name.  But 
the  name  beilaa  tha  vicious  ptuvoea  of  this 
pact. 

Senator  BaiCKsa  said  it  should  be  callsd 
the  United  Nations  covenant  on  human 
slavery.     Why? 

Because  it  Jeopardisea  certain  basic  tie«- 
doms  of  the  people. 

If  accepted  by  the  United  Nations  Oanaral 
Assembly  next  November  and  mtlilad  by 
our  Senate,  it  virtually  would  repeal  the 
religious  and  preaa  freedom  guarantte*  of 
our  Constitution. 

Senator  BaKsaot  has  introduoad  a  reaoto- 
tlon  which  would  disapprove  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Bights  and  would  direct  our  rep- 
resentatives at  tha  United  Matloaa  to  ^rop 
negoUatlons  on  It. 

Tbe  covenant  was  ptepaied  tmdcr  the 
"immediate  dhreetkm  of  MBra.  nrankUn  D. 
Xtooaevelt,''  who  wea  Chaifmaa  for  5  years 
of  the  United  RatlODe  Commlsakm  on 
Human  Bights.  8he  restgned  as  Chatri 
last  April. 

The  State  Depertaaeiit.  according  to 
tor  BaicxBi.  Is  hacttng  this  sehaeae  which 
would  enable  it  no  atifte  all  eritteiam  of  the 
so-called  Fair  Deal." 

Senator  Bugnar  charged  that  Secretary  of 
State  Acbeeon.  who  &b  a  constitutiooal  law- 
yer, "cannot  help  but  know  that  to  ratify 
tlie  covenant  would  radicaUy  change  the 
meaning  at  the  Conatltutlon.  To  date  Mr. 
Acheaon  has  been  stxmafelj  sUeot  la  regard 
to  this  eovcnafii." 

The  threat  to  raUgtons  n  weikim  la  m  arti- 
cle IS  which  prortdas  that  freedom  to  aaaato 
test  one's  msgkm  or  Mtlatii  slsall  be  eahjeei 
to  such  IbaltatlaBS"  as  are  punoaat  to  tew 
and  are  reaeopslily  inB—aary  to  protect  paii- 
Ue  safety,  order,  health.  «r  norals,  or  tha 
fundamental  rl^ti  aad  freedoma  of  others." 
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Oar  Constitution  guarantees  absolute 
rellgloui  Uberty.  Under  the  covenant  on 
human  rights,  a  dictator  can  outlaw  a  r«U- 
gicm  by  merely  ruling  that  it  is  inimical 
to  the  putdlc  safety  or  the  freedoms  of 
others. 

In  the  same  way.  the  Oovemment  can 
control  the  preas  In  "case  of  a  state  of  emer- 
gency." Senator  Batcxxa  rightly  pointed 
out  that  Prerident  Roosevelt  could  have 
applied  thla  control  and  restriction  in  sity 
of  the  emergencies  experienced  In  the  days 
of  the  New  Deal. 

Tbe  covenant  is  a  smoothly  worded  in- 
strument by  Which  tbe  press,  for  Instance, 
oiuld  be  abut  down  for  ertticixlng  President 
Truman's  Fair  D«a  and  his  foreign  policies. 

Any  administration  having  a  majority 
vote  In  the  Congress  could  provide  such  re- 
trlctlons  of  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press 
as  It  deemed  needed  for  the  national  secu- 
rity or  puMtc  order. 

By  dedarlng  an  emergency,  as  set  out  in 
the  covenant,  the  President  couid  close  all 
newspapers  in  the  country. 

By  resoi-ttng  to  the  plea  o?  emwgency. 
Peron  closed  La  Prenaa  because  he  believed 
It  necessary  tor  "the  protection  of  national 
security." 

That  Is  the  practlee  which  the  <»v«nant 
would  authorise  and  legalise  for  the  head 
of  any  government. 

Senator  BaicKxa  performed  a  public  serv- 
ice In  dtlng  tbe  dictatorial  restrictions  In 
t-e  so-i»lled  covenant  of  human  rights. 

The  Congress  should  adopt  his  resolution 
to  diai^pprove  this  global  pact  that  will 
abridge  our  religious  and  preas  freed<ans. 


The  St.  Lawrcace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBUT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mwr  Toax 

m  THE  SWATE  OF  TBE  UWmD  STATES 

JToiutay,  Juiy  23. 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished f  or^gn  publicaUon,  the  Lcm- 
don  EooDomist,  which  has  Icmg  and  re- 
altsticiaHy  reported  America's  rise  to 
wtM-M  leadership,  has  come  forth  with  its 
▼lew  on  how  the  8t  Lawrence  seaway 
project  ties  tn  with  the  full  nK>biUEatlon 
of  Afflffiriea's  strength. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hietude  in 
the  Racoaa  ezecii^  tnan.  an  arttek  of 
April  2L  IMl.  oaixied  In  the  BcfmoBiist, 
entitled  "Ntm  Hope  for  the  Seaway."  I 
believe  it  will  benefit  all  of  us  to  read 
this.  It  will  remove  us  for  a  while  trcim 
the  confusion  sunroondlng  the  discus- 
sion of  the  1^  Lawreoee  <niesti<m  in  this 
country,  and  expose  us  to  tbe  (AJectivity 
and  mature  Judgment  of  trained  and 
experlenoed  stu<fents  of  w<n:ld  affairs. 

"Hiere  being  no  obkctkm.  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  latlered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rgooas.  as  follows: 

Tm  abacBt  half  a  eentary  AswrteaxM,  like 
Catiadlana.  have  dreamed  ot  a  seaway  3.300 
miles  kmg  that  wooU  jotn  tbe  land-Io^ed 
Middle  Wert  with  the  aalt-watar  hlgtowafe 
of  the  world  via  the  Cheat  Lakes  and  tbe 
St.  Lawreaoa.  Intsraat  has  haea  qtdekened 
by  the  prospect  of  lienwing.  Cor  elac- 
trletty  producttop.  the  tieiiuemioos  water 
power  of  the  fioitaraatlania  ItepMe  aaetiea 
of  ttM  river. 
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agricultural,  lalneral.  aad  mduatrlal  riches 
of  the  Midwest.  Great  Inland  cities  like 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleveland  would  be- 
come  ocean  ports,  yet  In  wartime  the  ihip- 
Itne  would  be  sectire  from  prowling  subma- 
rines. And  tbe  American  half  of  the  la.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  kilowatts  of  hydroel4Mitrtclty  U) 
be  made  available  each  year  would  help  to 
relieve  tbe  serious  power  sbortages  tn  upper 
New  York  Stale  and  New  England. 

Although  this  project  fires  any  dlsin- 
t#reatcd  imaglnatioa.  and  is  a  nonpartisan 
issue.  It  Is  It  chronic  source  of  Intense  con- 
flict for  special  and  sectional  interests — be- 
tween rail  and  water  transport  companies, 
between  private  coal  aitd  electricity  con- 
cerns and  tboac  who  want  public  water 
povrer.  between  ports  on  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Oulf  of  ICezloo  aad  tboae  on  tbe  Great 
Lakea,  between  buslnasess  In  tbe  Esst  and 
In  tlie  Middle  West,  and  so  on.  AU  tbe 
national  farm  organiaattoaa  want  the  sea- 
way as  a  cheap  avenue  for  grain  exports, 
but  Industrial  interests  are  sharply  divided 
and  tbe  trade  unions  tend  to  go  along  with 
tbe  industries  they  serve.  Thus,  tbe  raU- 
road  brotbtrbooda  line  up  behind  tbe  raU 
carriers,  while  tbe  loagaboremen  back  tbe 
seaports;  coal  companies  which  still  oppose 
the  venture  have  tbe  miners'  redoubtable 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  In  their  comer. 

The  loudest  voices  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, however,  sre  not  thoee  of  sestet  n  op- 
ponents but  at  midwestam  propon4MQts.  who 
have  recently  recognjaed  that  the  supply  at 
high  -grade  Iron  ore  t  which  comes  from  tbe 
t  :e«t>bl  Range  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  of 
Minnesota  I.  is  dlninlahlng  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  may  be  exhausted  within  s  decade. 
Tbe  Sccretjtry  of  Commsrce  says  the  Uniud 
Statsa  will  have  to  import  40,000X100  tons 
of  iron  ore  by  1840.  Here  la  a  long-term 
threat  to  tbe  prosperity  of  Oblo,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  and  Mlcblg^a— perhapa  tbe  great- 
est manufacturing  oenter  la  Uie  world  and 
one  which  produoea  70  pareent  of  Aaurloa's 
st4»el.  Tbs  threat  is  aeareely  leawned  by  ttew 
discoveries  of  limited  depoaits  la  Ontario 
or  by  plans  for  utllhslag  low-grade  taeonlte — 
still  a  slow  and  axpeastve  ptoeeas.  Tbe  only 
real  promise  of  reUaf  la  la  the  dleeovertes  of 
Labrador  aad  QuiMee.  north  of  the  auU  ot 
St.  Lawrence  port  of  Seven  lalaods  llila 
area,  wtOcb  probably  contatna  as  mncb  high- 
grade  ore  as  tbe  MesaM  dletrlet.  Is  now 
being  developed  by  several  nldwe»«em  steel 
companiea. 

For  a  geaeratlon  btwlneesawm  aod  indue- 
trtallsu  la  the  Middle  Wert  fMt  that  they 
could  Ignore  tbe  db^ote.  But  tbey  have 
been  taking  anxious  seooad  looks  since  they 
realised  tbe  cost  bsndlcap  their  regloa 
would  suffer  U  iron  ore  had  to  be  bnwgbt 
in  by  way  of  the  A«la»tl«  aad  eqianalve  raU 
transit  from  the  ooast.  •  •  •  As  a  result. 
Bxidwestsra  farm  organ  laattoms  aad  trade 
unions  wlUeh  hate  k»g  pleaded  the  seaway 
cause  are  being  reinforced  by  worried  edU 
tors,  chambers  of  conuaeree.  steal  oaakaia 
and  steel  mans.  Huge  toaeanie  like  the  Omh- 
era!  Motocs  Coni>.  and  tbe  Pord  Co.  mr*  now 
actively  latareeted.  The  laaportant  Ohio 
VaUey  tmpraveaHat  AaaoclattoB  1 
over  frmn  oppooeat  to  advocate. 

In  hla  iMidi^  msssags  Mr.  Truaaaa 

my  and  power  project,  aad  thla  ttaae  hla 
plea  Is  sharpened  ^  tatlawtloos  firom  Ot- 
tawa that.  11  tha  Unltod  OtaSea  eoatlaiaai 

to  mark  tUns.  Canada  will  aaat  year  bsgla 
to  conatniet  hath  seaway  aad  power  piaiu 
on  Its  aide  of  the  border.  The  oppoaltloa 
la  etiil  sliaag  aad  voaal.  but  there  la  a  grow- 
ing feelhig,  in  aad  out  ot  Oongraaa,  that  aa 
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KZnRSXON  OP  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLTH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNoa 

ni  TPT  waasB  op  rkprssbntativis 
Mondaw,  Julg  iff.  i95i 

Ifr.  8ABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
%BK9t  to  extend  my  reniarks  In  the  Rac- 
oaa,  I  am  InaerUng  an  article  by  the 
Alaoia.  entitled  "Lesson  ATallal^  in 
Tatta  Pact."  and  apfwaring  in  the  Chi- 
easo  SuB-HmeB  of  July  23. 

Ttaalr  article  clearly  brings  forth  the 
fact  that  the  attars  on  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment have  been  unwarranted,  unjusti- 
fied, and  mfair.  It  IcaTes  no  room  for 
doolii  about  the  atUtude  at  the  time  of 
the  aiiuimnt  oi  one  of  the  administra- 
tteal  moat  bitter  critics.  Ua}.  Qen.  Pat- 
rldfc  Burley.  Moreover,  after  reading 
the  article,  which  is  based  on  facts,  one 
euuaot  beU»  but  conclude  that  the  anti- 
sdmialatration  forces  presently  beating 
thfeir  brcaiti  and  tearing  their  hair  over 
Urn  Yalta  agreement  are  responsible  for 
tlM  pnaa&t  itate  oS  the  world — ^not  the 
nnt  itaetf.  The  article  is  well 
the  time  to  read  carefully  and 


AVAiLAau  m  Yalta  Pact 

(By  JOMph  and  St*«»rt  Alaop) 

Wt^tmtmmttnt. — This  to  •  pretty  good  time 

to  tUtaM.  kboot  th*  TalU  •crwinent — but  not 

In  the  MioticallT  mlsiaading  maiusr  that 

liH   aeeooM    fMbkaiable.    The   real 

•tout  Tatta  Is  tbat  It  w«>  a  prstty 

••al.  tt  ttw  otS^r  partlea  to  the  tsargaln 

mOr  *«P*  '*•    A****  ^*"  *>•'«»'»  might 

tewbam  iwpt.  too,  it  it  had  not  been  for  otir 

Mly. 

"Tittng  parttctilarly  of  tL<>  far-«aat«m 
t  of  th*  Talta  afrawnent.  tb«r«  ar»  tbrae 
faeli  tliat  artry  ooe  forceta.  Tint.  Room- 
valt  oOtovd  Statin  eoncwartoni  tn  Manchuria 
I  Us  ehlaf  mlUtwy  advlaara  wUhed  to 
tuHftaa  aid  to  tba  eonqu«at  of  the  Jap- 
Matkda.  which  then  oOeiaUy  wu  wtl- 
Ukaij  to  eoat  3  yean  and  half  a 
taMrteaa  Uvea.  Seeond.  tbU  offer 
with  th«  praetleal  thought  clearly 
IB  adatf  that  tha  Sorlat  armies  tn  Siberia 
i  votttd  salas  these  lian«hanan  po- 
IB  any  eaaa. 

thki  li  wha*  is  most  impor- 
fnt  t  pcomtaa  to  enter  the  Japanese  war 
WM  aot  Stalin's  only  part  In  the  bargain. 
HaWii  also  rseogniflsd  the  goTsmment  of 
t%t«i'^  Kal  sbst  as  prsdonlnant  tn  China: 
•Mi  IH  laiiiitMil  to  "support"  ths  Chiang  re- 
ftoM  by  sswy  awans  In  his  powsr.  Purthar- 
BSBR.    ha    soAotflsd    tba    rsoognltlon    of 

^ mlnaaos  and  his  promise  of 

ta  Ida  traaty  with  Chimg^tng.  nego- 

if%nr  Tatta  by  Or.  T.  ▼.  Soong  and 

toy  Chiaiig  h^msitff . 

Is  BO  doubt  that  OB  tta  f  aee  this 

lataod  dsM.  as  MaJ.  Osb.  Patrtefc  Ruriay. 

■9  otiMta.  franUy  stated  at  tb*  time. 

t  pewar  of  ths  GhlBsas  NatkmaUsts  al- 

a*   was   ttseiintBg.    Tba    powar   of   ths 

auraalato  already  was  growing. 

I  tf  aiaOB.  tba  oMstar  of  tba  OhlBsas  Oom- 

woifld  balp  to  srtahWsli  ChlMig  as 

cff  CKtaa.  It  was  tba  ebaapast  way 


Istbsftvtbar 

try.  tor  a  whils. 

as 

It  is  to 

tttsi  Siwuimsnts  to 

•ddttkm  to  tatstory  sooB  wta  ba 


Meanwhile.  It  can  only  be  said  that  one  "f 
these  correspondenU,  when  In  Yugoslav  i!i 
ret^bUy.  wa«  given  what  appeared  to  be  m- 
dispuuble  proof  This  came  from  leadui? 
Yugoslavs  who  had  t)een  in  touch  with  mem- 
bers of  the  polUburo  of  the  Chinese  C  rii- 
munlat  Party  m  the  postwar  peruxl.  wIj-*!! 
Chlne««  and  Yugoslavs  slUl  were  Uuked,  of 
courae.  by  the  same  faith. 

In  brief.  Stalin  ordered  Mao  Tze-tunc  and 
hla  feUow  Chinese  Communists  to  enter  a 
coalition  government  In  China  on  the  terms 
already  laid  down  by  Hurley  as  President 
Rootevelfs  representative  at  Chun^kir.'V 
Theee  coalition  terms  were  calculated,  or  so 
Hurley  then  believed,  to  insure  that  the 
Communist  members  of  the  proposed  coali- 
Uon  would  be  controUed  by  Chiang  and  the 
National  IsU. 

It  would  seem  the  Hurley  view  was  |Ui;tl- 
fled.  At  any  rate.  Mao  Tse-tung  .shared  it 
fully.  He  flatly  refused  to  obey  atalin  s 
command,  declaring  that  his  Commui.UHts 
would  win  ail  China  in  the  end  and  rpiusir.k; 
to  sacrifice  this  future  victory  to  a  subordi- 
nate place  In  any  coalition. 

The  episode  followed  exactly  the  same 
pattern  aa  that  other  strange,  unrecurcied 
bit  of  history — Staltns  order  to  Marshal  Tito 
to  bring  back  King  Peter,  and  to  carry  "Ut 
the  Stalln-Churchill  bargain  making  Yuiio- 
Blavla  a  Joint  Anglo-Soviet  "sphere  oi  innu- 
enc«"  on  a  50-50  basis. 

In  both  cases.  It  Is  now  clear.  Stalin  was 
acting  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  toughness 
and  resolution  of  the  western  nations 
When  Tito  defied  him.  StaJin  warned  that 
the  British  and  Americans  would  land  In 
Yugoelavla  to  make  the  50-60  bargain  ■^tictc: 
but  Tito  knew  better  When  Man  d'^fled 
him.  Stalin  continued  to  esert  pressure  I  r 
compliance  with  his  order  until  he  w  i.s 
confronted  with  the  spectacle  of  Amfrii.a  s 
postwar  demobilization. 

Then  and  only  then — when  Stalin  Ici.ew 
that  the  howls  of  the  same  politic  la  n.s  who 
are  now  denouncmg  Yalta  had  caased  Amer- 
ica to  cast  away  all  her  wartime  power— did 
Stalin  throw  tbe  rather  hopeful  Yalta  bur- 
gain  out  the  window.  Then,  and  only  then. 
did  the  Soviet  Union  begin  to  give  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  the  active  supixirr  they 
needed  to  win  their  civil  war. 

There  is  a  lesson  In  this  fragment  of  the 
past.  At  Kseeong.  Stalin's  representatives 
are  |»epartng  to  turn  off  the  Korean  war  as 
though  It  were  a  leaky  water  tap  which  had 
been  keeping  people  awake.  The  Moscow 
chorus  already  Is  beginning  to  sing  its  e.x- 
tensive  repertory  of  slumber  lullabies  for  silly 
statesmen. 

The  known  aim  Is  to  make  the  Western 
Powers  halt  their  rearmament  and  go  to 
sleep  again.  For  the  west  to  do  so  will  be 
suicide.  But,  if  the  west  now  learns  the 
lesson  of  strength  that  was  forgotten  after 
Tslta.  there  .»re  good  reasons  to  be  hopeful 
about  ths  future. 


Tkc  Fahb  of  aa  Amerkaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK!? 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Totx 
Of  vat  SBNATS  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Jfoitday.  July  23.  1951 

lir.  LKBMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
VDftnimoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  brief  state - 
iMiit  entitled  "The  Faith  of  an  Asaeri- 
eau."  by  Mr.  Edgar  Rogle  Clark,  a  Mis- 
Blaslppi  musician  and  teacher. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  FArrH  or  an  Amekicaw 
(By  Edgar  Regie  Clark) 
I  was  born  an  American,  and  by  my  color. 
am  considered  a  Negro.  I  am  Caucasian. 
Mongolian,  and  Negroid.  My  ancestry  ar- 
nvf'd  on  the  Mayflovcer  and  the  BZacfcbird^r. 
but  even  earlier,  they  had  explored  the  New 
W  Tld  with  Columbus.  My  ancestors  were 
pioneers,  some  Immigrants,  and  others  In- 
diL'ennus  to  American  soil.  It  Is  difficult  to 
a.>sii;n  me  to  any  caste  or  race.  Even 
thuuijh  the  bodies  of  some  of  my  ancestors 
were  chained,  their  spirits  were  never  en- 
slaved My  status  aa  an  American  has  been 
made  possible  by  blood,  toll,  faith,  and  the 
underground  railroad,  all  of  which  led  to 
Lincoln's  prixlamatlon  giving  official  recog- 
u;ti.>n  to  an  already  accomplished  fact. 

F<  rtunatelv.  there  are  no  typical  Negro 
names  to  add  to  the  already  heavy  burden 
of  the  color  stigma.  Some  minorities  have 
been  able  to  change  their  names  to  ease  the 
complication  of  discrimination,  prejudice. 
and  segregation.  But  among  my  p)eople 
rallies  like  Cohen,  O'Shay.  Silvera,  Jones. 
and  Zuzukl  are  often  encountered.  Even 
with  such  names  most  of  my  breed  comes 
plainly  labeled  and  we  can  do  little  to 
chanfje  our  color  The  less  color,  the  less 
discrimination.  Yet,  I  refuse  to  wrap  a 
t(  wel  around  my  head  to  pass  myself  off  as 
a  native  of  some  country  of  the  Par  Bast. 
It  seems  thf  n  that  bias  is  based  solely  upon 
coi  T  Is  being  born  with  a  dark  skin  a  sin 
against  society,  and  Is  color  alone  an  enemy? 
Yet  I  am  not  alarmed  at  these  Implications 
of  my  race  or  my  color,  for  surely  my  shoul- 
ders are  bread  enough  to  bear  up  under  the 
c msiderable  avalanche  of  slander  and  cari- 
cature I  wear  my  color  not  as  a  mourning 
badge,  but  as  a  mark  of  triumph. 

My  education  has  been  entirely  secular, 
my  name  Is  EnglUh,  and  my  cultural  heri- 
tage compares  favorably  with  that  of  any 
white  American.  The  American  culture 
which  I  enjoy  sprung  from  2.000  years  of 
Christianity.  I  am  one  of  the  older  of 
America's  children,  and  Into  my  hands  is 
given  her  priceless  heritage.  Mine  Is  the 
whole  embittered  past,  and  mine  Is  the  shin- 
ing future.  Life  Is  continually  weighing  me 
In  very  sensitive  scales,  and  at  other  times. 
repressive  machinery  seems  to  be  encircling 
me  closer  and  closer.  Basically.  I  like  the 
democratic  structure,  and  the  conceptions  of 
equality  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man. 
And  I  realise  that  there  are  many  problems 
that  are  so  ponderous  that  even  the  heavy 
rollers  of  democracy  cannot  flatten  them 
down  altogether  overnight.  I  believe  that 
this  Government  though  not  actually  per- 
fect, Is  the  t>est  In  the  world. 

Today,  1951  A.  D..  the  Negro  courage  has 
won  the  moat  heroic  struggle  of  an  enslaved 
people  In  the  history  of  mankind.  As  one 
A..Tiencan  white  man  put  It:  "It  Is  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  soon  the  American  Negro  be- 
came ctvillsed."  To  many  of  my  eomplex- 
lon,  this  statement  might  have  been  offen- 
sive On  bearing  this  testimony  my  mind 
ran  back  to  brutal  lynchlngs  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  relapse  of  many  good  Americana 
Into  barbarism. 

If  we  may  Judge  from  the  Zimbabwe  ruins. 
some  African  tribes  were  st  one  time  more 
civilized  than  the  Europeans.  Certainly  we 
know  that  clTlllzatlon  has  nothing  to  do 
With  geographical  boundartss  or  with  the 
pigmentation  of  sJElns.  Savages  have  been 
misunderstood  and  have  had  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  traits  and  customs  unjustly  sttrlb- 
uted  to  them.  The  man  who  lived  some  dis- 
tance away  and  minded  his  own  biisinsss  ba* 
came — like  ths  "heathen"  who  originally  waa 
only  a  dweller  on  the  heath — the  feared  one. 
an  object  of  terror.  And  if  he  had  a  different 
colored  skin  he  sraa  per  sa  a  "savage."    It  Is 
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only  now  that  tbs  American  Nsgio  is  beecas- 
Ing  sn  integral  part  of  the  social.  ceiuwMgale. 
and  poUtlcal  Ufa  In  Amsrica.  B«3t  ha  to  also 
a  criuadcr  for  trsadam.  striving  to  taka  his 
place  as  a  flrst-rats  dtlasn.  This  country's 
pattern  of  segregation,  our  mob  violanos.  our 
unequal  educational  facUltlss.  our  physical 
and  moral  barriers,  tbs  dlsfranebtaemaat  of 
great  groups  of  native-born  dtiaans  aU  con- 
tribute grist  to  tha  Suropsan  mills  al  antl- 
Axnerlcanlsm.  Tbase  evUs  certainly  draw  at- 
tention to  what  Is  wsak  In  otir  daanoeracy. 

The  Amsrtcon  way  of  Ufa — the  prtndplea 
of  equality  and  kA  tba  dignity  of  the  Indl- 
vldtial  mesn  much  to  ms.  But  I  resent  un- 
democratic practloas  which  prevaat  us  tsmxx 
schlevlng  these  Ideals.  Tbs  Nsgro  today  sees 
two  Americas.  First,  there  Is  democratic 
AnMrlca.  the  Ideal  ctf  tbs  Constitutkm  of  ths 
United  States.  But  there  Is  also  ths  America 
In  reality  which  falls  short  of  thasa  daaao- 
era  tic  Ideals,  the  one  the  Negro  mart  face 
every  day.  Some  bsUeva  that  education,  not 
legislation,  will  solve  our  problems  of  racial 
difference.  But  education  Is  slow.  Ws  have 
only  one  life  to  live.  After  87  years  of  free- 
dom ws  would  Ilka  to  anjoy  aoms  o<  the 
rights  of  a  flrst-claas  cltlasn  In  our  time. 

To  us  this  land  Is  a  promise  and  an  ex- 
pectation, the  real  testing  grouixd  for  thn 
democracy  about  which  we  preach  so  much. 
Our  past,  present,  and  future  lie  here.  Our 
seeds  are  planted,  our  fast  have  taken  root. 
o\xx  ships  are  burned,  and  thee  Is  so  return- 
ing. Our  >3y8  and  sorrows,  our  sweat  and 
blood  have  fertlllaad  this  land.  Together. 
white  and  black,  we  have  conqusred  Ian-.. 
water,  disease,  and  disaster.  We  built  the 
cabin  and  the  skyscraper.  Together  we  must 
live. 

I  am  not  a  "pleader  for  my  pcopte."  I  am 
just  one  of  ths  12.000  JOO  voices  In  1061  wait- 
ing to  take  his  rightful  place  in  a  dsmoeracy. 
There  are  many  who  will  work  with  me  until 
real  democracy  Is  achieved,  the  democracy 
that  the  confused  world  needs  at  thia  very 
hour.  It  is  only  when  we  have  sst  our  own 
house  In  order  that  we  can  conquer  eom- 
munlsm.  Correction  of  our  own  weakness 
would  refute  the  straagsst  aryument  o(  tite 
Communists  about  United  States  racial  hy- 
pocrisy. Then  all  Americans  can  Join  against 
the  common  enemy. 


Floe^^reiiiral  PraUem  <»f  Vcalara 


EXTENSION  OF  I^MARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMHJEn 

or  CAUVoam* 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPBSSBNTATnnBB 

Monittv.  JmIm  13. 1951 

Mr.  BRAMBLBTT.  Mr.  Spealcer.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
RxcoRB.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Robert  L^  Itj*n,  engineer-man- 
ager. Venttira  County  Flood-Control  lUs- 
trict,  California^  to  the  Senate  Civil 
PunclloQB  Sutwommittee: 

JtJiT  1851. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemeB.  the  following 
information  is  offered  to  your  subconuaittee 
in  ortter  to  famlUarlas  you  with  ths  flood- 
control  profalema  of  Ventura  County  and  to 
ask  for  spproprlatlona  as  you  aee  fit  to  start 
the  approved  F«leral  projects. 

Ventura  Ootmty  to  a  eoaatal  county  lying 
adjacent  and  aortbariy  oi  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  tetraln  to  boUi  Bifauntalnous 
and  anuvlal.  oomMBtag  flood-eootrol  iarDt>- 
toms  peculiar  to  boOt  types  of  terrain.  Tba 
valley  msA  plada  aveaa  an  highly  developed, 
agrieutturally     wtth 


cropa.  «0d  a  trsmciuknis  oU 
dsvetopment. 

The  main  strsam.  the  Santa  Cthra  River, 
runs  generally  westerly,  southwesterly 
throi^  the  county  to  the  Padilc  Ocean, 
thus  dividing  the  cotmty  in  two.  On  the 
south  side  ttes  the  two  great  Kaval  installa- 
tions. United  SUtse  Mival  BUtion.  Port 
Hqeneme.  where  most  d  tiae  supplies  and 
eoastruetioa  equlpmeit  are  shipped  to  the 
Paciflc.  as  well  as  a  training  and  embarks - 
tloo  point  for  eonstraetioo  battalions;  the 
guided  mlaiUe  test  oaoter.  Point  Mugti. 
which  to  being  ^nlnTeed  continuously  into 
one  at  the  larfsst  instaUations  of  lu  kind  in 
the  Uni'M  Statea. 

Unitet?  Oiatrm  mg^ways  No.  101  and  No.  101 
alternate.  Join  taath  of  the  Santa  Oara  Rivtv 
and  eoo^lnoa  »r  one  highway  acrosa  tha  river, 
and  ncs-t  h  to  San  Praneiaeo.  Ttos  State  route 
No.  lis  from  Los  Angelas  also  must  cross  the 
Santa  Clara  Birer  so  the  protection  of  the 
brtdgss  and  malnteaaaee  at  a  channel  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  rtvsr  is  most  Important  tot 
maintaining  traBe  for  military  as  well  as 
elvtllan  oae  between  both  sidcfs  at  said  river. 

I.  Santa  Clara  Ktver  |»o}set.  as  reoom- 
nwndad.  eooalbts  of  two  pnts;  «me.  a  levee 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  section  of  the 
river  and  a  channel  for  the  lower  end  at 
Santa  Paula  Cre^.  a  tributary. 

TThc  Santa  Clani  River  to  a  typical  Cali- 
fornia coastal  stoeam.  subject  to  high  In- 
tensity of  ralnfaU  and  runoff  and  'With  a 
watCTshsd  eontalutDg  moontatna  In  tike  up- 
per areas  and  a  flat  allnvlal  pUin  In  the 


A  few  miles  above  the  Paettlc  Ocean  the 
river  emerges  from  an  area  taixij  well  con- 
fined toy  mmm tains  and  hllto.  into  a  plain 
where  the  rives'  has  poorty  defined  banks  of 
sand  and  gravel.  The  river  to  progreaslvely 
ntidlng  to  the  southwest  in  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  downgrade,  although  the 
maintained  channel  to  generally  westerly. 
Floods  in  recent  years  ha^  caused  consid- 
erable damage  to  highways  nnd  property  and 
It  to  not  improbable  that  a  new  channel 
might  be  focmed  as  a  result  of  a  major  flood. 

ITnlted  States  Blghway  No.  101  and  route 
No.  118.  as  wtil  as  the  main  coastline  ot  the 
Southern  Paciflc.  cross  the  Santa  Oara  River 
In  the  area  of  the  alluvial  plain.  These  high- 
ways snve  all  traOe  between  Los  Ang^tM 
and  the  north  coastal  area  and  between  the 
San  JOaquin  Valley  aad  the  coast  in  this 
area.  Tbej  also  serve  the  two  lazgs  naval 
InstallafeloBa.  the  United  SUtea  Naval  Sta- 
tion at  Port  Hueneme  and  the  Guided  Missile 
Test  Center  at  Point  Uugti. 
,  The  loss  or  damsgs  to  fartdges  snd  ap- 
proaches would  be  disastrous  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tlM  vital  naval  Installations  which 
feature  so  large  la  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram. In  addttUm  the  disruption  of  traOc 
on  these  two  highways  both  from  a  local  as 
well  as  an  area  angia  would  be  very  serioiM. 

The  ooitttroctiaa  of  5  miles  of  levee  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  would  prevent  fur- 
ther passlMUty  of  the  Santa  Clara  River 
eroding  a  new  or  enlarged  channel  south  at 
the  present  <nw  with  omscquent  damage  to 
Industrial  and  sgrtcultnral  lands,  as  well  an 
assuring  an  nnlntcrxtipted  flow  of  highway 
and  rail  traflfe  both  to  the  naval  tnstalla^ 
tlons  tn  the  north  and  south  ooastsl  sreas. 
Ttie  proposed  tevee  to  the  most  Impcrtant 
part  of  the  entire  Santa  Clara  River  piojeet. 

Santa  Paula  Creek  to  s  high-velocity 
stream,  the  lower  portion  of  which  traveto 
on  a  debris  cone  highor  than  the  city  of 
8«ita  Paula  whidi  Uea  adja«m  and  west- 
erly ot  the  creek,  llito  crc9k  to  crossed  tn 
the  knssr  section  toy  the  branch  of  the 
Southesm  Vadflc  Railroad  which  ooonccts 
tbg  San  Joaquin  Valley  route  with  the  coast 
route,  ft  to  aiso  rrossirt  bj  Highway  No.  lao 
which  ooonects  United  Statea  Blghway  No. 
Un  at  Vsntora  wUb  Pitted  States  Highway 
No.  aa.  wMdi  lattar  hlgliway  runs  from  Lea 
to  tlM  San  JoaooiR  VaUev. 


"nie  improvmaeat  of  thto  *twffnel  would 
thus  protect  tl-te  dty  of  fltonta  Patila  and  ths 
adJotiOiig  agrtcultwal  lands  tron  floods  as 
well  ss  providing  continuous  hlghvray  and 
raU  traffic  on  the  branch  line  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  the  State  highway. 

a.  Stewart  Canyon  Detarts  Bsst:>  and  Ctian- 
nel  to  the  second  project  tn  flood-control 
work  m  the  Ventura  River  Basin.  The  first 
project,  a  levee  on  lower  Ventura  Rivsr.  has 
been  coiistructsd  with  Federal  funds  and  to 
being  maintained  by  the  district. 

Stewart  Canyon  to  a  steep  canyon  with  a 
watertiied  which  has  a  top  eleratioo  ol 
about  e.000  feet  and  drops  down  to  <ftO  feet 
in  a  retotlvety  short  dtotsncc.  It  then  en- 
ters into  a  fairly  flat  area  and  tlie  channel 
now  rune  directly  to  the  city  of  Ojai.  It  ti 
Btibject  to  extremely  heavy  ralafall  of  •hart 
duration,  with  consequently  high  intensity 
of  runoff  Including  large  debris  flows.  The 
situation  was  aggravated  by  a  severe  tin  tn 
laM  which  ahncat  ccsBpletety  denuded  ths 
vraterdted  at  protective  growth.  The  Corps 
of  Knglceers  expended  cmergrney  funds  to 
construct  s  debrto  sump  after  ^m  ftre  f«r  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  The  district 
acquired  the  property  on  which  the  work  was 
done,  ss  w^  as  sufl^aat  |»opsity  tor  the 
pcrmsnent  instsUiitloe.  Thto  project  to  for 
the  protectkm  of  life  and  property,  as  well 
as  htighwaya,  streets,  aad  the  railroad,  and  to 
worthy  of  serious  oonaidsratlon. 

Thto  brief  report  to  oCsred  for  your  ood- 
slderatlan.  and  It  to  hoped  that  suAdent 
funds  can  be  appropriated  to  at  least  com- 
nicnce  these  projects.  In  any  esse  It  to 
hoped  that  plawning  fundi  can  at  toast  be 
ai^ropriated  so  that  ttts  projects  can  be  con- 
ntucted  tn  the  near  future. 

I  vrlsh  to  thank  you  for  the  of^xirtunlty  of 
being  sMe  to  present  theee  matter*  to  your 
subeommtttes  tn  person. 
Respectfully, 

HOBBRT  L.  Btsw, 
gMfincer,    Vnitwra    Oemntp,   CaHf^ 
Flood,  Comlrol  DiHrlet. 


Tssou'raoM 


PaokiaccB 


Santa  Clara  River — Santa  Paula  Creek 
project:  estimated  prsasnt  coat.  •A.TU.OOO. 

State  water  reaoureea  hoard  rsooaunmida- 
tioo  for  a  flnt  appropiatlon  fSOO^IOO. 

Stewart  Osnyon  project:  estimated  priseut 

cost  81  jia.ooe. 

state  iraser  reeouroas  tooan 
tloa  far  flrat  appropristlcD.  tiflOgP' 


IGatiaM  af  tiM  Vaice  af . 
Traft,  Vi&mht  Tyraaqr,  F««  e 
kc  af  Hbds  aa  A*  RmJ  la  fnUm 


KmarsiON  or  rkm/vricr 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEmsn 

or 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  : 

MandAV.  Jmlw  2J.  ffSI 


Mr.  8IEMIMBKL  Mr. 
of  the  wwld  thirst  eadi  day  tot  trotli  to 
learn  whether  the  trend  It  toward  tim- 
dom  or  wax.  ArmrkA  travail  the  road 
to  freedom,  promottng  trsth.  iSaiolvlng 
tynumy,  fusing  a  mseUiis  of 
RfaJast  man's  eternal 

Tfnamr  fa  despised  beeswe  it  la 
selflali  and  cnsd.  exi^taits  the  vorlcer  and 
depresses  raaa  It  travels  the  road  to 
war. 
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Tbt  tjmonj  of  Red  regimes,  the  TNT 
iUiiiwrnTn  which  take  and  torture. 
ptnmt  and  twbt  the  brain  of  man,  must 
be  dtnolvcdL 

We  bear  the  cry.  "Arms  and  the  man.** 
In  oonbat,  they  can  destroy  the  "Uke 
and  torture**  of  tyi'anny.  eren  contain  U 
in  peace. 

BQt  truth  reaches  beyond  the  nuwe 
of  oorabat.  enters  the  home  of  friend  and 
foe;  quenehea  their  thirst;  fuses  their 
|iy«»M<«  With  a  will  to  trayel  the  road 
to   fraedon   and    strength,    dlssolTlng 

Tb  this  mlaakm  is  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica dedicated.    Qod  grant  it  success. 


Ugialilift  Uf  Jam  Hut  Hat  Be  Allawe<l 
ta  Wfiidbili  friteu  —  H— rer  Cam- 


XZTBISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

■ON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

maaam  or  BiFBMBrTATivn 

JTonday.  Jviy  2 J.  I9il 

JNIBOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 

to  ean  to  the  attentkm  of  erery  Member 
of  COBgreas  the  warning  Issued  today 
to  President  Truman  and  the  Congress 
h9  aoBM  SO  outstanding  eltlaens.    These 

leaders  have  iolned  In  a  state- 

to  ram  that  the  current  legisla- 
kMr  Jam  must  not  be  allowed  to 

the  Report  of  the  Bipartisan 

•  Oommlsslon  on  Pederal  Reorgan- 
.  nteteDcy.  and  BRmomy.    They 
•re  fHiit  and  their  plea  should  not  go 


of  the  statement.  led  by  Dr. 
Itotarl  Lw  Joiamm.  natkmal  chairman 
of  tIttCatlBiBS  OoouBlttee  for  the  Hoovnr 
poii^  cut  that  50  potent  of  the 
CWMitminn's  reeoaomendatlons 
•BMtod  tv  the  Stghty-flrst  Oon- 
*^»itb  many  substantial  improTe* 

alpMn,  aH  prominent  members 
«f  llw  ctttHoa  eomralttee.  nbmm  with 
dtanp  ttmt  the  first  0  months  of  the 
KIghly  sieoad  Ooogreas  hay*  be«i  ehar- 
Mtortod  by  a  singular  lade  of  leflslatlve 
Mttvtip. 

<lHMiy  we  BOts  that  Pr««ident 

srtaiUtted  only  on*  rvorganiaa- 

I  during  tlite  ■—■ton. 


H  aa 


WBhappy 


eoBtnvt  with  IMO 
■odw  r«part  is 
beioad  pontics    •    «    •    on*  of 
ot  oar  tlma*.     It 
to  iM  this  rvport  d«- 
by  Uw  torom  of  borMueratto 
poup  •eUeluMMa.    To  m* 
would  b* 


Or  Mmmm,  who  is  pnsldsni 

UtatMrslty.  Phnadrtulita.  the 

T.  Obleman  Andrews,  of 

V^:  9mt  Aita.  f^edsriok  J. 

_     of  BalttaMsm,  Md . ;  jbmsr 

VMuttss  yL  BrovB*  of  Detroit* 

J.  Owstsrstoa.  of  PhUa- 


delphia.  Pa. :  Donald  Comer,  of  Birming- 
ham. Ala.;  WilUam  E.  Cotter,  of  New 
York  aty;  Dr.  Donald  J.  Cowling,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:  John  W.  Davis  of 
New  York  City;  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  of 
Hartford.  Conn.:  Gen.  William  J.  Dono- 
yan.  of  New  York  Oty:  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt,  of  New  York  City:  former  Gover- 
nor Charles  Edison,  of  West  Orange. 
N.  J.;  Clarence  Francis,  of  New  Yorlc 
City:  John  M.  Hancock,  of  New  York 
City:  Milton  E.  Kahn,  of  Portlano.  Oreg  : 
OTeta  Culp  Hobby,  of  Houston.  Tex  : 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  of  New  York  City; 
Donald  V.  Lowe,  of  Ridgefield.  N.  J  ; 
former  Oovemor  Leslie  A.  Miller,  of 
Cheyenne.  Wyo.;  Col.  Alvln  Owsley,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.;  Fred  D.  Patterson,  of  Tu.s- 
kegee.  Ala.:  former  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  P.  Patterson,  of  New  York  City . 
Nell  Petree.  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.:  Cap- 
tain Edward  V.  Rickenbacker.  of  New 
York  City:  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald.  of  Phil- 
delpfaia.  Pa.:  Morris  Sayre.  of  New 
York  City;  Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  of 
Stepney.  Corm.:  John  Stuart,  of  Chicago. 
in. :  and  A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  of  Hartsville, 
S.  C. 

Under  permission  granted  me  by  the 
Bouse,  I  am  including  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  statement,  as  follows : 
Jonrr  9r*T«Mii*T  bt  D«.  Robert  L   Johnson 

AND    PlOMIKENT    MZMBEKS    Of    THE    ClTIZXNS 

Com  Mn-RZ  rot  thk  Hoovcb  Rkport 

Juat  over  3  yeare  ago  tht  bipartisan  Com- 
mlaaion  on  Orgaalzatlcn  ot  ihe  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Oovernment  (Hoover  Cora- 
mlMion)  completed  Its  historic  report  to  the 
Congreaa  which  created  It.  Som-  50  percent 
of  th«  Commission's  re-Mmmendatlons  were 
•dopt«d  by  the  Klghty-flrat  Congress  in  the 
form  of  30  public  laws  and  36  Presidential 
reorgantsatlon  plans.  Aa  a  result,  many 
BUbatantlal  Improvements  and  economies 
hav*  been  inatituted  In  Important  areas  of 
government.  This  shows  what  can  be  done 
when  leglalators  and  ofBclals  work  together 
toward  goals  that  transcend  politics 

We  now  note  with  dismay,  however,  that 
thj  first  6  months  of  the  Elghty-tiecond  Con- 
grew  have  been  characterized  by  a  singular 
lack  of  legislative  activity.  We  recognize 
that  exceptional  clrcumstajices  prevail.  Tet 
w  feel  )UBclfled  In  pointing  out  that  a  se- 
rloua  le0«latlve  log  Jam  la  developing. 

If  the  reasons  for  action  on  the  Hoover 
rvport  were  compelling  In  1949-50.  they 
»n  doubly  so  today.  The  unenacted  50  per- 
e«Bt  of  the  Hoover  Commission's  recom- 
DMndatlons  have  profound  bearing  on  all  the 
eunvnt  problems  of  government.  The  need 
for  reorvunisatlon  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
rtetiltur*.  the  Post  OlBcs.  and  the  Veterans' 
Admin latratlon  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
Oommtaslon'a  findings  which  show  that  these 
acenciee  are  handicapped  by  obsolete  organ- 
isation and  wasteful  practices  In  their  ef- 
forts to  meet  overwhelming  workloads  The 
Commlaalon  also  sounded  a  clear  call  for  con- 
■cdklatlon  of  Federal  medical  services,  mod- 
emtsatloo  of  Federal  personnel  procedures. 
and  an  end  to  the  wastefvl  competition  for 
public  funds  between  rival  agencies  engaged 
In  public  works  project^i. 

TbCM  and  other  important  recommenda- 
tkau  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  30  bills 
baaed  on  the  Hoover  report,  which  have 
bMn  Introduced  In  the  Congress  under  splen- 
did bipartisan  sponstH-ahlp.  There  is  thus 
avallaUe  to  the  Congreas  a  program  fur 
Inctmatng  Fedcaral  efflcteacy  and  reducing 
vaate  which  can  help  mightily  to  avert  fur* 
tber  inflation. 

To  data,  bovevtr,  Ilttla  action  has  be«n 
•akaa.  n*  leglalatlve  lof  Jam  threatens  a 
dalay  which,  if  prolonged,  might  prove  fatal 


to  full  adoption  of  the  Hoover  Commlasloa 
report. 

This  would  be  a  serious  loas  to  the  Nation. 
It  would  also  be  a  deep  disappointment  to 
th^  many  thousands  of  good  citizens  of  both 
parties  who  are  working  unselfishly  In  sup- 
port of  the  reorgiinlzatlon  program  through 
300  State  and  local  citlzena  committees 
iTuiT.  coast  to  coast. 

In  fairness  to  the  Congress,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  administration  shares 
responsibility  for  adoption  of  the  Hoover 
re[K)rt.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  which  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mended, the  President  Is  authorized  to  sub- 
mit reorganization  plans  for  the  reallnement 
of  agencies  in  the  executive  branch.  Unless 
either  house  rejects  such  plans  within  60 
days,  they  automatically  become  law.  The 
Re>irfi;anization  Act  of  194»  Is  by  far  the 
strongest  Instrument  of  its  kind  ever  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Wirh  equal  dismay,  therefore,  we  note  that 
President  Truman  has  submitted  only  one 
reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress  during 
this  session  This  is  an  unhappy  contrast 
with  19*9  and  1950.  By  June  30,  1949,  seven 
rresldentlal  reorganization  plans  were  before 
the  Congress.  At  the  same  time  last  year. 
27  such  plans  had  been  presented,  and  20 
had  already  received  final  congressional 
action. 

Fully  recognizing  the  huge  new  burdens 
which  have  fallen  upon  the  administration 
since  the  Korean  invasion,  we  feel  bound  to 
p>olnt  out  that  the  Hoover  Commission's 
rep<3rt  Is  clearly  and  fundamentally  linked 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  national 
defense  effort.  We.  therefore,  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  which 
it  has  assigned  the  major  portioti  of  reor- 
ganization responsibility,  to  act  affirmatively 
in  the  near  future  by  submitting  plans  based 
squarely  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  many  of 
these  measures  are  controversial.  We  recog- 
nize that  every  citizen  who  entertains  res- 
ervations with  respect  to  some  aspect  of  the 
report  can.  and  should,  express  his  view- 
point. 

But  we  do  insist  that  anything  eo  valuable 
as  the  Hoover  report  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  prompt,  frank,  open  public  and 
congressional  discussion,  debate — and  ac- 
tion, pro  or  con.  The  Hoover  report  is  above 
and  beyond  politics.  It  has  done  much  to 
reawaken  the  lang-dormant  Interest  of  the 
free  citizen  in  the  management  of  his  gov- 
ernment. It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  our  times. 

It  would  be  tMd  enough  to  see  this  report 
defeated  openly  by  the  forces  of  bureaucratic 
indifference  and  group  selfishness  after  due 
^ earing  and  debate.  To  see  it  go  down 
through  sheer  neglect  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  national  tragedy. 

The  Hoover  Commission's  report  miMt 
not  be  pigeonholed.  We  strongly  xu^e  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  move  swiftly 
and  vigorously  In  behalf  of  Federal  reor- 
ganization, efficiency,  and  economy. 


CoBfrettBea  aad  military  Secrds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUtt  W.  YORTY 

or  CAuroaNU 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RSPRBBENTAITVXB 

Monday.  JmIv  25.  19S1 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  CoDgreas 
has  vehemently  demaxKled  that  our 
classified  informaUon  be  protected  hy  re- 
moval from  oOee  of  persons  considered 
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AI69S 


to  be  aecuiHf 

gram  is  baaod  19011  neoocoilkn  atUm 

fact  that 


T^Stek 


of  the 


aa  la 


It  la 


ly  those  wMdi  oontain  mflttaiy  or  ^Ao- 

mattf  eecrviK.  HMadm  of  aecuritiy  can 
mean  wsr,  deallk,  asMl  dfartraethm.  Only 
highly  trahaed  paaooad  can  aaf  dy  he 
entrusted  with  the  important  taak  «(  de- 
ciding when  and  under  vfaai  dreom- 

ly  toe 
puhUe. 

A  brcAcii  of  aecuTtty  is  Just  aa  anions 
and  jiut  as  ftamagtng  when  oanaattted 
hy  a  Coogreannan  as  whta  cnwnmittnrl 
by  anyone  else.  In  fact,  it  is  ■ore  serious 
because  It  tends  to  destiviy  the  mutnal 
trust  so  Fwential  to  a  aatttfaetory  woek- 
tng  relatiaaBi^  betwwin  Ooogreas  and 
those  eneotlyc  agepties  w*iidi  handle 
ddicate  international  matters,  the  con- 
duct of  war.  and  plans  for  d^ense.  To 
ifglslate  inteUigently.  Ooi^reas  neette  to 
he  f  uJly  inforaed,  tout  to  be  fully  in- 
fanned  Oongreaa  malt  toe  as  tnasUporthy 
as  tim  aeeades  of  Oofunnwnt  from 
whidi  it  demands  taSl  and  complete  dis- 
dosnres  of  secret  data. 

A  memhPT  of  the  Armed  PViroes  who 
disclosed  military  secrets  wromid  be  ^ptidt- 
ly  punislied  pursuant  to  laws  passed  or 
regulations  appiowd  toy  Congress. 

The  breach  of  security  discussed  In  the 
editoriaJl  from  the  Wtoaidncton  Post, 
which  I  ^ould  Uke  to  insert  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  is  unfortunately  not  the 
only  instance  of  congressional  careless- 
ness In  the  matter  of  secnrtty.  but  it  is  a 
particularly  flagrant  one,  and  unless  we 
take  action  to  jteiwnt  a  repetttton.  we 
will  have  aided  the  cause  of  thoise  who 
seek  to  destroy  faith  in  our  democratic 
institutions.  Itie  editorial  from  the  Post 
follows : 


EZtSRSBON  Cr  SBMARKS 

BON.  THQHAS  J.  LANE 

Dl  THB  BOUSM  Of: 

Motkktg,  jMlg  li,  1951 

Ur.Uam.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leay« 
to  extiend  my  reaaarfcB.  I  wish  totnehide 
the  folknrtng  radto  addrcm  I  shall  de- 
liver over  WMBX.  Boston.  Mass..  Mon- 
day. July  23. 19S1.  7:45  to  8  p.  m.: 

Ladles  and  gentlsBMn  of  the  radio  simH- 
ence.  the  Oommittec  on  the  New  Kngland 

Just  submitted  a  revealing  report  to  the 
Preaidwxt. 

It  tetfi  witli  the  proMem  oC  «ef enae  mo- 
bilization In  the  ds  Hortheaslem  States 
and  wtlli  the  trnqOirmmBnta  for  long-range 
regional  msommle  ataMHty  and  growth. 

What  it  has  to  say  affects  every  person 
«1K>  •arks  or  lipsa  In  this  area. 

The  report  Is  so  thorous^  that  I  shaU  only 
attempt  to  pica  out  cortata  blghll«hts  sboiit 
MMschiisem,  which  Is  liie  heart  ct  Mew 
Bo^and. 

It  wovaa  be  well  ftx-  aO  oT  oa  to  reaUae  that 
Bfcawge  Is  ttM  law  of  liCe.  Ho  dty  or  State 
can  be  oootutt  wltb  «baS  n  baa,  beeaose  It 
would  Job*  grotmd  to  Us  up-aiwl-oomlng 
nelg^ilMn  iiarlrlng  Une  is  no  way  to  ma^ 
progresa  tn  a  wmwumte  wid. 

Jvdeed  tas  tcnaa  of  per  eaptta  tnoona 
and  staxMbsrd  of  IMng.  Maaaefaoaetts  Is  one 
cT  the  OHT*  pcospiuuMi  Btatas  of  the  Unkn. 
It  taaa  many  aocta.  laelvdlaf  a  papulation 
witb  a  bigb  leval  at  adueation  asid  skm.  It 
H  a  ptoee  wbare  many  paopia  IQce  to  Itve  bo- 
eanse  of  Its  ptmcbalty  to  tte  Aan,  becaoae 
of  its  <A»ate.  and  baeauae  of  t«i  general 
aoelal  and  caOtiaral  cnTtroaBeBt. 

Od  Uw  other  band,  it  Is  ddMant  tn  macy 
mat  laodsin  biatary.    Its 


m 


labor. 


It 
that  tha  aatlan  appaaca  to  ba  In  tha 
of   a  cvbatanttal   dUft  ta  caw 
aooTMa.  partieulaxly  la  tha  flaMs  «f 
moot  IMBw  tha  lapdvtt  of 


that  this  aoutea  oMy  to* 
the  ratUM.  ite  iIHiioimj  at 
deposits  In  Quabac  Pronnoe  opoas  up  a 
opivxtunity  becaasa  HisLriuirtU  la  located 
naar  this  supply  aad  eould  uw  It  to 
Its  SMtal-uiiig  liiiTiMliii 
The  rslatlcwa  at  ttonMiiiUHllj  mHQk  tha 
tomtmrnmrnt  la  aaoUwr  pMrt  ot  tha 
IB  laoMtt  yaan.  tha  Matlaaal  Oov- 
tt  has  oidlaBttd  and  apant  moaa  m  to 
ot  tha  total  laaoaas  pradaoad  m 
tha  ITsltid  atatas.  It  Is  la  a  posUkm  to  la- 
diape  tbe  eeanamy  by  the  *»MwyHfr  in  irtileh 
it  dlstrthiitas  thla  nMBoa.  mar  eaaa^te.  K 
haprosas  tha  rnipsimva  postklaa  at  the 
Sooth  aad  Utatt  ailh  puMte  poa 

or  through  tha  Inrildti^  of 
aad  thair  sala  to  prtaata  ladaalry  at 
hargaln  prioaa.  Xihavlaa,  tha  agrleidtval 
price-support  ptagram  has  tha  aCaot  of  to- 
ciaaolag  tb«  taooaM  ol  faiiawii  la 
gloQs  aad  ailght  raaalt  In  tmalim 
or  trade  agatast  MaaBacfiMHaCtB  by 
tba  prtoe  of  foods  1 


A  few  weeks  ago  tboe  was  hope  that  with 
the  end  of  the  llacArthur  heariags  we  might 
hSTe  Bt  least  a  Imathtng  apell  tn  the  sll-out 
effort  to  puMMi  the  Naticn^ 
now  comes  a  rsport  tram  OaptUii  Htll 
daahas  thnsc  hopM  nsd  f^'f*-?  to  tte 
wanton  IrrespcuialblUty  aa  tbe  part  of  Con- 
gress. A  pair  at  Bepraasntattvas  oppoawd  to 
the  Air  Foroa^  strataglc  bomhinc  pcograoa 
f  oroed  an  Air  Fotot  odkoar  fea^lUyiag  beCoca 
the  House  Ar»ad  getiloes  CrHaarftta*'  to  ta- 
veal  secret  Inforaatlon  on  tha  aiwahnr  of 
B-SfTs  currently  in  oparatlcB.  Debate  tbo 
fact  that  the  flgurea  were  ezpUdtiy  given  oa 
a  oonfldential  basis,  the  Gongrassnen  want 
out  and  relrjssad  ttm  flgutes. 

It  so  bappsoft— aad  tt  Is  one  bbom  tadn 
of  stupidity— ttiat  the  lafonaattaa  wlmitl 
la  aanoi«  whoUy  twaleeaat  to  the  oms  tha 
are  trylag  to  paows.    It 

at 
tnesttmable  rnlaaa  to  tha  aowlet  Caloa. 
represent  top  secret  ord«  of  battle 

rbleh.  mipt  lar  in—rwlnnal  aohi- 
bUity.  would  teva  baaa  akanat  tepoaailile  to 

On  tba  bade  oC  I 
fiovlecs   ean 
thereby    ealeidata  'fWtaia    Obit 

at  aay  ghwa  aMaaant.    Only 

the  highest  staff  oooTarencea — only,  that 

at 


Union.  The  thae  haa  eoaaa  whaa  aattaa  by 
censure  should  ba  undertaken  by  Onngraaa 
against  such  Irreq^tw^hle  Members. 


higher  than  tkoae  sane  ooats  In  oOwr 

of  tti  fiant  aid  eqalpment  Is  old  and 

atton.    Thaae.    plua    other 

are  the  rasult  of  the  Ml- 

oC  tlMbr  aaseis.    Tttia  eaa  be  txaeed  ta 


In  thta 
bean  waaplVd  to  gjv*  aawa  than  It  hiis  ra- 
eetvad.     I  do  aot  ii^ips^    that  wa  dimgil 

tha  vtil-bebig  of  tha  oaiatiy  at  IsHps  niadf 
because  th^  are  a  dnda  apan  us.  la  lact. 
we  gi^  sonu  indlract  baaeiti  Snm  tha  da- 
velapaBent  of  other  raglona.  THie  potal  I 
want  to  BMke  la  thla:  Aa  Vadval  opatatloaa 
eootlaue  to  aipaad,  wa  caaaot  aSocd  to 
stand  OB  tha  «*<*f»»»tt  aad  ahiia  VMsa 
of  all  klads.    We  omfbt  to  gat  oar  tair 

Because  Massachusetta  haa  a  zuaiAar  of 
oae-lndiMtry  oaauaanliiaa.  tt  la  nannaaaij 

Utteal  kadsm  oa  the  local  laaal.  to  gat  to- 

tlon. 


la  balas  tatcad  to 

of  vsw  naatlan  of  fcaowl- 


tna  pmaparlty  of 
nie 


setia   haa  beooaae  too  coaaansttva  aa   to 
Bsethods  and  eaatoais.    Xta  fatara 
apoB  a  BodandBBtloa  of  tta  oldnr 
aad  a  drralapaBaBt  of  aew  tadustxiaa   latoa 

maxty  esaaa  tt 

Vima  aad  again.  Om 

Bngland  .Bnonnmi  waa  told  of  great  (ttBeolty 

In  gatttag  new  idBaa  an 

bm^  in  thtr.fctng  aad  raalataaee  to 

Iwve  appilad  to  maaagBBBBat  aad  hihor 

TTieae  attttiadaa 

TlooB  tn  aartate  of  the 

mlttad  to  tha  older  rtwJtnIng 

.  to  the 
nlttaen  laport.   Ih  aena  of 


]gS» 

ampknymeolt  to  tha  Halted 

bygr 

It  la  probahlB  that  kaaaa  of  aaM^oyiiwnt 
to  the  asOt  goods  ta^artrlea  tirin  contlnua.  tn 


atnea  BMaufactnrtag  U  the  bay  r*«rythlag 
should  be  done  to  eoeonrage  a  dtaiata  that 
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tba 


iip>to-dat*  manufactxm*.  This 
oMTtenl  of  t«x  •nA  r«ftil«tonr 
cvgrnmaiittaaB  to  pranota 
I  aiBiiiar  mctxtixim. 
of  indwtrtM  tn  tcmss  of  pot«n- 
WW  would  rtvwl  v*Mt  could  b* 

It  would  itoow  OS  wh»t 

■r*  nMiBt  »k«l7  to  dvvciop.  and 
eicv  goals  to  sboot  for 
SWtss  Dspartnwat  of  Ccm- 
to  expand  the  usm  of  funds 
_  rwntrcb  and  dcvfttopment. 
bslp  to  prorkic  technical  and 
[01  iim  to  naalter  buttnaaamcn 
■xtaactaUy  atoU  to  get  this  mod- 

BrtrtM  iiiia<tnri  to  prorld*  adequate 
I  anpiofBacnt  ttaould  bt  eucour- 
IB  proaperltr  and  In  dcprtaaion. 
attlM  wbcr*  one-tblrd  or  more 
■mpiOTSMnt  iM  dependent  upon 
or  textile  tndustrr.  local  groups 
h*  steps  UnmedUtely  to  broaden 
tff  encouragmnent  d 
othmr  equallT  suitable 


unrealtaed  opportunltlM  for  further  sfrowth. 
u»MTllneei  the  fact  that  the  tneiin*  fir  the 
solution  of  our  genernl  problem  are  a.  hand. 

Maasachusetta  Rhouid  look  forward  to  tin 
expanding  econoray""  that  will  provide  mire 
empmyment  side  hy  side  wUh  rising  stand- 
krda  of  llTlng  Such  a  future  will  not  come 
without  effort.  It  will  require  the  effective 
cooperation  of  many  Individuals  and  icr oups, 
both  public  and  private 

Thl    cooperation  la  part  o'  our  tradition. 

But  the  Initiative  must  come  frojn  each 
Individual  helping  to  rekindle  enterprise  in 
his  home  town  first.  Tor  the  State  Is  only 
the  sum  total  of  itii  communities 

llassachuaetu  is  getting  Its  second  wind 
for  th-  new  tomorrow  that  Is  Its  goal 


t* 


bOlty  tt 


Pffttn***'  latesilinii  in  tiHturtrial 
_rt.  sMh  ecouBunlty  should  ttseir 
gir^r%r*'«  of  pttMlc-works  projects. 
~     iboaUl  be  baaed  ea  astlnates 

J  to  unMnployment,  availa- 

fMtmiaa  aad  labor,  and  lack  of 
to  vwiMra  capital. 

itroDflT  raooramends  that. 


of  work- 
Xb  thla 

B0t  Ii9  coaapatlsic  with 

trjrti^  to  torn  away  tnduitrlea 

wage  ratea.  lower  ancmfdoy- 

aad  lower  workmen's 

benefits.    With  hlfher  VMeral 

apptytof  to  all  SUtaa,  this  cheap 
be  aUmliiated. 

of  Xntwaal  Reranue  ace  the 

■Iwniil  T«v1«w  the  proUam  of  asset 
for  Urn  purpoae  ctf  maktog  tax 

^  would  enoourag*  ^^  modcml- 

plMrt  aatf  maehtBcry  by  dtfer  con- 
woaM  tM»'p  tlMm  to  prosper  and 


tfioaM  b*  a  tasBBMiUnatlop  of  trans- 

fMfittlss  with  xeapect  to  Onadlwn 

AH  thi  9em  ^»t»«"«i  states  should 

ftttyrs  of  the  natural 

■d  Labrador,  and  the 

toaasportatloa  ac- 


further  study 

and  the  poasibUlty  of  rcduc- 

ta  eomasetlon  with  such  oommu- 

as  naTlgatkm.  Oood  control. 

and  reforsauttoa. 

It  ts  ucgad  that  tha  leaders 

g|«i  mora  atte&ttos  to  tne  da- 

«C  ragtonal  and  enmiannlty  in- 

oC  IsaralBf  which  directly  serra 

and  the  ngton  as  weU  as 

,  tiM  State  and  Psdaral  Oot- 

iiBtoet,  In  re- 

.  to  awold  action  which 

|ab  dlsloeatlaBs  bafora  new  job 

at  hand. 

ehaUanisd    by 


(rfiftlftlng  Droat 

•ad  fMitry  to  naau* 

It   la  oaa  cS  dhaaglaii 

onir  pt— nt  tntfuatrtsl 

to  iaal»  mam  ptodueta  ami 

vatlatr  of  biirtwiw  and  Joi) 


Sk«r«-tb*-Wealtk  Plan  (or  TideUnds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

or  rrxAS 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaric-  in  the 
Rscofto.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram : 

8BAaS-THX-WBALTB    PLAJ»    FOB    TiDELANDS 

The  proposal  of  U  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  divide  all  future  tide  lands 
oil  reTenuea  among  the  48  SUtes  for  support 
of  education  Is  bound  to  have  a  powerful  al- 
lure. It  is  calculated  to  appeal  stronKly  to 
those  States  which,  without  examlnlnt;  the 
proposition  cloaely,  aee  themselves  as  falling 
heir  to  an  unexpected  legacy  of  oil  riches. 
That  is  probably  the  mala  purpose  of  the 
plan — to  weaken  support  of  the  various  States 
for  pending  legislation  to  restore  title  to  off- 
shore lands  to  the  coastal  States  which  held 
their  undisputed  possession  for  many  years 
until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  otherwise 

In  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Washington 
colunmist  Drew  Pearson  supporllna:  this 
share- the- wealth  program.  Texas  Attorney 
General  Price  Daniel  goes  beneath  the  sxir- 
face  of  this  plan  and  shown  bow  deceptive 
ts  its  appeal.  He  points  ont  how  the  other 
States  would  stand  to  lose  far  more  than  they 
would  gain  If  this  enticing  plan  Is  adopted 
In  preference  to  restoration  of  the  tidelands 
areas  to  the  SUtes  they  adjoin 

Every  State  In  the  Union,  as  Mr.  Daniel 
points  out.  has  thousands  of  acres  of  sub- 
merged lands,  the  revenues  from  which  are 
uaed  for  public  education  and  other  State 
fxuietlons.  These  valuable,  revenue-yielding 
lands  are  subject  to  seizure  by  the  Federal 
Oovenunent  under  the  same  theory  that  the 
tidelands  have  been  taken — the  theory,  as 
expr«sscd  by  Mr.  Pearson,  that  the  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  States  t>elong  to 
the  Federal  Government,  not  to  Individual 
States. 

And  what  would  the  States  get  in  return 
for  relinquishing  these  valuable  holdlnRs? 
In  the  ease  of  Texas,  one  of  the  only  three 
States  which  so  far  has  derived  any  revenues 
from  leases,  rojraltles  or  oil  production  In  its 
tt^WJK^.  the  total  collected  from  tidelands 
laaaas  todate  has  been  approximately  97.000- 
000.  DiTlded  among  the  States,  this  would 
mran  only  $14g383  per  State,  undoubtedly 
a  graat  deal  leas  than  the  States  have  de- 
ilvad  from  the  submerged  lands  within  their 


of  «20  an  acre  under  lis  leasing  system.  Tii« 
Federal  Government  receives  far  less — 80 
cents  an  acre  from  the  first  applicant.  Had 
the  Texas  tidelands  been  under  control  and 
m!ina)?ement  of  the  Peder.l  Government  In 
the  pa.st — the  revenues  would  have  amounted 
tn  only  $175,000.  A  similar  amount  collected 
in  the  future,  and  the  lesser  rentals  and 
rovHlties  fjceived  under  Federal  management 
of  rl!  lands,  would  mean  not  nearly  so  rich 
a  Aiiidfall  for  division  among  the  States  as 
mit'ht  be  expected 

There  are  some  among  the  uninformed  or 
unthinking  who  might  be  willing  to  accept 
this  proposed  largess  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  a  few  of  the  States 
and  distributed  to  all.  But  their  eagerness 
micht  be  dampened  if  they  undei-stood  that 
such  a  gilt  would  carry  with  It  the  danger. 
If  no?  the  Inevitability,  of  the  Federal  seiz- 
ure; of  all  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
wi.hin  State  boundaries,  the  increased  en- 
croHChment  of  the  Federal  Government  upon 
tlie  traditional  rights  of  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  control  which  Inescapably  would 
come  with  Federal  financial  support  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  governors  and  attorneys  general  of  44 
States  do  understand  this.  That  is  why  they 
consistently  have  resisted  this  educations! 
share-the-wealth  scheme — which  is  not  new 
but  first  was  broached  in  IMS — and  have  In- 
su-^ted  that  title  to  the  offshore  lands  and 
land.s  underlying  navigable  water  within  the 
States  be  confirmed  to  the  States  by  clear- 
cut  congressional  action. 
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On  the  $80,000  acres  of  submerged  lands  it 
Texas  has  had  an  average  return 


Noted  Editor  Discassc*  Foreifs 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALnraxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Houjse 
to  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Manches- 
ter Boddy,  noted  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Eteily  News: 

Curtain  LirraD  on  Stalin  Anti-Untted 
Statxs  Aim 

For  the  last  2  years  or  so  anyone  who 
wanted  to  show  that  he  was  up  on  his  cur- 
rent reading  about  world  affairs  could  do 
so  by  saying  that  the  United  States  had 
no  foreign  policy:  didn't  know  the  score; 
didn't  know  what  to  do  and  was  Just  play- 
Ins;— and  very  badly — by  ear. 

Prom  there  he  would  go  on  to  tell  how 
5mart  the  Russians  had  been.  They  knew 
,lust  'vhat  they  wanted  and  how  they  were 
going  to  get  it.  The  United  States  Just  was 
no  match  for  the  crafty  Stalin  and  his  Com- 
munist conspirators.  We  couldn't  heat 
something  with  nothing;  the  Russians  had 
something — a  plan — whereas  w«  had 
nothing. 

Well.  U  Is  now  revealed  that  one  night  in 
July  1947,  Josef  Stulin  met  in  the  Kremlin 
with  an  offlcial  delegation  from  Caechoslo- 
vakia  and  crlmly  outlined  at  considerable 
length  his  plans  for  confining  American 
power  to  the  Western  Hemiephere  and  ex- 
tending Soviet  pow«r  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia. 

And  now.  for  the  first  time  and  In  Stalin's 
own  words,  the  current — July  14 — Issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  repeal  what  the 
Russian  ruler  said. 


•xauwl 


Amhoat  H^dilch.  who 
tng  as  aaeretxry  SBooal  of  tbe 
OOce.  reeorted  Stallnti  talk. 
tcM  by  Stewart  Alvp,  retaran 
Btan  and  Port  writer. 

And  what  a  story.  Beoiuw 
w«r«  tn  bis  power,  ttie  Ww— Ian  ruler  bad  no 
tdea  hla  words  wooM  rrcr  be  repeated.  tHe 
article  state*.  Bat  Hddrteh  sae^wd.  taM 
Tlsited  the  United  Stata*.  and  w*  now  have 
hts  exact  record. 

Joeef  Stalin,  according  to  the  reeord .  baaed 
bis  International  strategy  <m  three  baatc 
ascumptlcma : 

1.  That  the  United  States  would  soffw  an 
economic  cataatreplw:. 

2.  That  thJii  catastrophe  "would  permit 
American  power  to  be  confined  to  ttic  Wert- 
on  Hemisphere,  leaving  Britain  and  Prance 
too  weak  to  resist  the  preararc";  and 

3.  That  Acwrlean  outer  defenses  or  "posi- 
tions of  power."  as  StaSn  called  them — tn 
Europe,  the  far  Paeifle.  Near  and  Middle 
Bast—could  be  torn  down  rather  easily  and 
Btissla  wouldn't  need  to  engage  In  any  action 
that  would  serve  aa  a  Pearl  Harbor  and  unit* 
the  Anie3rl4:an  people. 

Thoae  were  ttm  basic  asmnnptlona  upoa 
which  Stalin  buflt  auasla'fe  fnctgn  policy. 

Anyone  reading  Stewart  Alsop'X  article — 
and  it  should  be  read  In  Ita  entirety — wUl 
be  in^vesaed  to  aee  how  eioaety  Stallnli  basic 
assumptions  fit  Into  the  pattern  of  vnaitm — 
Initiated  by  BtHSla — that  have  occurrad  atnce 
the  ccdd  war  began. 

imrrxa  araTxs  yoaaaBw-raucr  ouncs  waowo 
This  newspaper  has  felt  for  aoms  time 
that  critics  of  our  State  Department  have 
been  inexcusably  wrong  tn  lnal>tlng  that  our 
foreign  policy  haa  failed  to  take  tb»  Inttiattve 
from  the  power-mad  CoBunaolst  dictator 
ship  in  Moscow;  that  Ruasia  haa  had  free- 
wheeling In  carrying  oat  her  program  of 
agsrcaakm. 

As  tha  current  Poat  rerslatiaB  makia  dear. 
Buasla  acttially  haa  been  dramattrally  and. 
tot  her.  taragically  wrong  on  all  three  potnta 
of  her  baalc  wmmpi'Vnti     Aa  It  says: 

1.  There  haa  bean  no  American  < 

2.  American  power  haa  been 
committed  outside  the  Weatem 
In  direct  cq;>poBttlon  to  aetkn  by  the  Sowlat 
Union. 

3.  These  Toy-^luaBlan — actions,  culmi- 
nating in  the  agBresakm  in  Korea,  have 
had  a  cumulative  effect  on  American  public 
opinion   very  like  Pearl  Barhor. 

In  short,  each  of  Stalln*a  baalc  aasnmptloitt 
has  proved  dead  wrong. 

It  to  about  time.  w«  think,  foe  our  State 
Department  erltles  to  admit  tbat  oar  definite 
foreign  policy  haa  been  to  aocomptlah  Just 
that— and  we  have  dotw  a  pretty  good  job  erf 
it  at  least  to  date. 

There  is,  however,  a  grave  note  of  warning 
in  the  Post  revetotktt. 

oiiLT  wsa  cax  uaasn  Km  aims 
"It  must  now  be  clear  to  Stalin."  It  aaytv 
"and  to  the  other  men  in  tlM  Kremlin  that 
thetr  alms  cannot  ba  a^iteved  wittaoiat  world 
war.     •     •     •    Haldn^  bdiceaa  tbat 
the  Soviet  atonic  tttotikfAi*  raaelMa  a 
sixe  war  will  probably 

llkeae  sound  Ufca  logleal 
Owy  may  not  be  aa  ammd  as  tlMy 
llMre  exists,  ftor  oampis.  tbs  pomBdlt^  ttet 
BoBBlalt  dramMlcally  pissented  pmos  act  on 
the  world  stag*  of  the  Uhltad 
been  laimdhed  to  ooBfoimd.  temtvm,  and 

defeat  the  

poUcteB  that  hav*.  hi  fact.  b*a«  en 
ceaafol  In  d«f  aatinc 

One  of  tba  ftnt  r—gflofM  tu  OoogrMB  to 
the  Korean  p*ae*  Mse*  ba*  b**)i  a  drtve  tat 
cots  In 

llBtMKklBgOt 


tb«  OomannMa  lB.ft*B  as*  dolBf  tbair  levtf 
best  to  eat  off  IVbatam  Ittropeli  soppty  of 
OIL    K  OoBfrwB  aiid  Aran's  r 

fol.  at  laaai  oos  at  PtsMa' 

tlons — to  taavc  "Britain  and  Franoe  too 

to  retft  tbs  pssmu*"  irigbt  yetba  leallaed. 

oosMmai  scnoir  xat  kbt  wtJa:m  aim 

Another  direct  resolt  of  Busala's 
aattes  has  b**tt  to  sncoMi  agi  Oi  mgi  i  to  i 
pare  th*  United  Stataa,  for  a  possltfle  eeo- 
nomic  catastrofOke  by  dsstroytng  the  whole 
system  of  •caoomic  controls  wltb  whleb  our 
•trtmrnuf  has  beeia  hamsaatd  la  a  uatt«d  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  ttsd  chaUenie  In  Burope  and 
Asia.  If  this  antladminlstratkm  swjvement 
la  as  succcaaful  as  the  coalition  opponants 
are  trying  to  mak*  tt.  Stahal  seetmd  as^ 
s^Bsptlan  BMy  b*  savsd. 

Finally,  there  la  growing  evManee  that  the 
up-comlng  political  campalgw  will  produm 
a  strong  effort  to  convince  the  American 
pubUe  that  Korea  and  other  Bed  aggreesifKis 
In  Burope  and  Asia  should  not  hav*  b«m 
allowed  to  aerve  aa  another  "Pearl  Harbor^ 
in  arousing  th*  Aaxerlcan  win  to  meet  the 
Bed  challenge  wherever  tt  appears  In  Burope 
and  Asia.  If  this  aort  of  p<Atlc*l  campaign- 
ing  suoeeeds,  Stalin  may  yet  prove  the 
•oundnaas  of  ail  three  polnta  In  his  baslo 
assumptkm. — 1 

Jox-T  18.  1961. 


nailing  upoit 
of  paoi- 
13  noon  to 


^vte.  a 

gantantton*'  acicsit  a 

thetr  member*  to  adopt  the 

bag  lor  1 

pray  for 

Catbolloa  who  have 
again  by  tb*  Bdy  VMbsr.  by  ttetr 
and  prtesu  to  pray  witbout  asaiibt  f  or  world 
pcBiOS.  abould  eertately  giva 

maat  of  Mrti  cnstom  tbtwiigbOMt  tbs  mmad 
SUta*.  If  It  b*  tm*  tbat  "tb*  laacolly  tbat 
prays  togstbar.  stajrs  togstbi."  it  sbowM  bs 

BMS*  abttadanUy  tm*  thst  tb*  ISatlon  tb*t 
pray*  together  will  ataad  aolkSy  and  ftrmly 
til  th*  face  of  all  threats  oC  daMructkai. 

lb*  .&Q«nean  p*ofili  n*ad  to  pray.  Inso- 
far as  Mr.  LltoureuTs  movanant  baliMi  m 
that  dheetlMi  It  Is  most  wortby  of 


Frifcn  far  P< 


U.  R.  sai  Fktti 


EXTENSilON  OP  REMARKS 


Hon  PETER  W.  RODiMO,  JR. 


m  THB  BOOSBOP 


tATPFMB 


MonOat.  JiOt  23, 195t 

Mr.  BODDiO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iemfe  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Incliide  the  f  olkiwing  edttorial  which  ap- 
peared m  the  TaUet.  a  Brooklyn.  N.  T.. 
newspaper,  on  Saturdaj.  July  21.  1961: 
Pasna 


Hots  J.  L'Betacttz.  a  wounded  vetnan  of 
World  War  I.  on*  of  the  fooadcra  of  tb* 
American  toglou,  a  >*teraa  American  Vte- 
e^  Service  oAoer.  and  presently  Chief  of 
the  Vise  Dlvlsfcn  of  th*  Department  of  State. 
Is  the  originator  of  a  Prayera  for  I^*ee  Move- 
mant  whicb  merits  wtdsspread  *o<lot's*iiwn'it» 
,  and  support.  Mr.  L'Bm- 
Is  simple.  He  asks  a  mini- 
mum of  1  Biisiite  of  prayer  dally,  at  noon, 
by  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  Statea.  each  tn  his  own  way.  and  t»ch. 
according  to  hto  own  faith,  to  seek  dlvte* 
guldaoe*  and  asabtaac*  In  seewlng  world 
pcac*. 

It  is  not  lir.  L'BctBeaz'a  tntentlon  to  form 
an  isiBiilisllnii,  but  rather  to  boSd  up  a 
custom  sBMSng  the  Aaavican  people  to  pause 
for  1  mtBot*  In  tik*  mMba  of  tbabr  daUy 
taakSk  at  IS  noon  aaeb  day.  to  raise  their 
mlads  and  hearts  to  Abnighty  Ood  In  stn- 
oBca  and  *amaBl  piafac.  to  ask  Bim  to  bsip 
i»  sdjQBt  oar  tntemattnnai  differences  and 
to  enabi*  tba  asttnmi  of  tta  wmM  to  secure 
an  eqofitabl*  aai  abbtlai;  p*ae*.    Otrtalnly 

1M  not  only 
but  tt  woitbl  dolbr 
tbs  goal  of 
by  Aptaaaaia  ta  fis- 
ta* 

Mr.  1.1 

la 

of  tba 

to  b*  as- 


EZTSNSK>II  OP  BBMAmre 

HON.  jom  w.  mail 

W  IBSi  SBNATB  OP  im  UMI'IXU  aTAtWI 

Monday,  JtOg  ?t.  if  f  1 

Mr.  BRICKIR.    Mr.  Fnaident.  I  «ik 

unaniiBoiia  iy>f^itfrt  to  hbva  prtntMl  la 
the  Appeaidlx  of  the  Rscon  an  artieia 
enSittod  "U.  R  and  Praaft."  wfitsm  by 
Georce  C  SokicMar.  awl  pnMlBtoad  tn  Om 
South  Brad  (lad.)  TklbaDe  of  Jaiy  M. 
UU.  The  artlektdaiia  with  the  pfo^ 
lem  whlcii  ZdlBBaaaed  oo  tha  Aaor  of  Hie 
ScnatodvlBc  the  paatvoak. 

There  betar  ao  olilaetlaB,  ttie  articSe 
waa  ordenKl  to  be  prtBted  to  the  Raooaa, 
aa  follows: 

U.  m.  um  Psaas 
(1^  Oe<wg*  B.  Safepo«*y) 

I7nlt*d  Ifstloo*  gradiaany.  through  ta* 
eoauBtttcss,  is  BMSVtng  Into  world 
TlM  cusmtry  tbat  tt  a*e*  as  it* 
taating  ground  Is  tba  Xtaltst  State*.  Pior 
Am*rleaaa  sr*  ean*doaa  af  tbs  activity  ^ 
the  ttetlsd  MsSlaM.  Ma^  of  tboss  wbo 
know  what  to  being  doa*  by  tbs  vartous  O.  ■. 
to  bsHssa  tbat  any  aC  tt 
have  any 


af  tb*  fbuMtd  M^ 

polMeal  aiaiMa 

•dralli- 

of  tb*  Datt«d 

tocassate 

of  tbs  law. 

of  tbaXhUtatf  Ka- 


Tet  BBdar  tba 
tlona.  wblch  ta  tte 
Is  a  trea^  atfasd  by 
fl«d  by  tba  Bsaafes. 
Watloas  have  abwady 
oortt  wttb  th*  fuM 


Mm 
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KZTDIS30N  OP  REIIARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cJkXJFcaatu 

ni  TBI  BOUSE  OP  REFBaBXHTA-nVlS 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

BIT.  IHLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lira.  Artbur  Olassbrook.  of 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  luis  sent  me  the  follow- 
ing poem. 

I  urge  you.  my  colleagues,  to  read  it 
and  catching  its  rhythm  catch  the  per- 
tinent thought  behind  it: 

Hon.  Qsoaoa  P  Muxei. 

House  of   Rrpresentatit*». 

Wa^htnffton,  D.  C. 
ItoAK  Sia — 
rm  flad  It'i  you  I'm  writlns  to, 
Becauae  what  Is  right  to  do.  you'll  do; 
I  dent  hanker  for  hlgh-prlc«d  cars. 
Trip*  to  the  moon  and  drlnka  and  cigars: 
But    I'd    Uke    three    meals    that    part-w.ay 

aqtiare. 
A  peg  for  my  hat  I  can  keep  right  there; 
A  chance  to  have  my  thinking  clear 
Without  the  dread  undertone  of  fear — 
Fear  for  the  lack  of  the  wherewithal 
That  wttlet  down  Uke  a  cheerlecs   pall 
Working  each  day  for  my  dally  bread 
la  aomething  I'm  proud  to  do:   instead. 
It   has  turned    Co   a   grind   on    a    treadmill 

track. 
Oh,    pleaae,    please,    please,    roll    the    prices 

back. 
Plaaaa,  pUaae,  please  let's  have  control 
So  I  can  f ael  that  I  own  my  soul 

I  lOTB  the  aunaets  and  fields  and  sky, 

And    tha   mighty    treca    with    their    stature 

high: 
I  love  the  creature  of  woodland  trails. 
And   tha  feathered   things,  and   the  flow'r- 

dacked  Tides: 
I  lora  the  hills  with  their  grassy  slopes. 
But  why  must  people  twhave  like  dopes? 
It's  a  good  old  earth:  can't  we  keep  it  so. 
Without  driving  good  folks  where  bad  must 

go? 
niere's  a  plaea  somewhere  if  not  in  the  sun. 
At  least  in  the  shade,  for  ev'ryone. 
What  tha  Jcneses  do,  I  never  care, 
For   my   life's   not   patterned    by    thetr   T- 

aquare. 
But  tt  matters  a  mighty  lot  to  me 
Wtan  a  price  "ain't  what  it  oughier  be  " 
in  atm  sea  the  sky  though  I'm  "In  the  hole." 
If  wa  i^uiva  a  wise,  firm  price  conirjl. 


GeoTfe  WaiUaftoa  oa  Ecoaomy 

EXTENSION  OP  REiiiARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


In  his  July  20  column  in  the  Washington 
Poet. 

The  column  in  question  carries  soma 
excerpts  from  a  letter  written  to  James 
Warren  on  March  31.  1779,  by  Oeorga 
Washington. 

A  part  of  what  Mr.  Pearson  q^tioted 
from  Washington's  letter  is  worded  in- 
accurately. More  Important,  his  en- 
tire excerpt  deliberately  misreprf aents  • 
George  Washington's  views  on  prict  con- 
trols, as  expressed  in  that  letter. 

Actually.  Washington  pronounced 
price  control  to  be  wrong  and  iiapos- 
sible.  and  did  so  in  this  very  letter,  but 
Mr.  Pearson  chose  to  omit  that  pe^sage 
of  the  letter  to  James  Warren. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the 
Pearson  column  which  misrepresents 
Washington's  views: 

GlOKGE  WAaHlKOTOH  OK  BCOWOMTT 

Here  Is  what  George  Washington  wrote 
about  Inflation  and  price  control  on  March 
31.  1779.  in  a  letter  to  James  Warren: 

"Is  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  little  dirty 
prlf  to  Individuals  to  be  placed  Ln  competi- 
tion with  the  esBcntial  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  present  generation  and  of  millions  yet 
unborn? 

"Shall  a  few  designing  men  for  their  own 
aggrandizement,  aiul  to  gratify  their  own 
avarice,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood,  and  treasure,  and  shall  we  at  last 
become  the  victims  of  our  own  abominable 
lust  for  gain? 

"Our  cause  Is  noble,  tt  is  the  cause  of  man- 
kind: and  the  danger  to  it  is  to  be  found 
within  ourselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  here  is  what  George 
Washington  actually  said  about  price 
control  in  that  letter  to  James  Warren: 

Let  vigorous  measures  l>e  adopted;  not  to 
limit  the  prices  of  articles,  for  this  I  belleva 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  things. 
and  Impractical  In  Itself,  but  to  punish 
I  leculators,  forestallera,  and  extortioners, 
and  above  all  to  sink  the  money  by  heavy 
taxes.  To  promote  public  and  private  econ- 
omy: encourage  manufactures,  etc. 


A4579 


m  TBI  BOUSK  OP  RBWBBSNTA  nVBS 
Mondaw,  Julw  23. 1951 

llr.  BOFPrrr.  Mr.  speaker.  In  the 
July  M.  1961.  Appendix  I  reported  a 
ittiflwrata  mlsrepreaantatlon  in  Drew 
pBanaB*s  eotomn  on  GMarge  Washing- 
tool  Tttws  on  prlee  oontrtd. 

A  MMaks  la  the  typesetting  of  this 
ttSMtoi  Isft  a  confiuilng  ptoture  re- 
fWdlBf  this  falalflcaUon  of  Washing. 

AMordtagly,  I  am  c<»kstralned  to  re- 
■tola  tlw  faets  distorted  by  Mr.  Pearson 


Tlie  Goscl  Siperkif  hway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wxsT  vaonru 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  XTNITKD  STATBS 

Monday,  July  23,  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RacoRo  an  article 
on  the  proposed  Croiet  Superhighway, 
entitled  "Highway  Would  Honor  Claud- 
ius Crozet."  by  James  Euchner.  which 
was  published  in  the  Sunday  magaiina 
of  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Uspatch  of  July 
15.  1951. 

There  being  no  ohjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa, 
as  follows: 


BnnwAT  Wotas  BoMoa  Cuujsnn 
(By  Jamaa  Bonhnar) 

A  aoldter  at  Wapoloc^  who  amlgratad  to 
tba  Unltad  Stataa  whaa  bla  laadar  waa  aatlod 
from  Pranca,  may  hava  a  coait-to-ooaat  hlfli- 
way  namad  In  hla  honor. 


Cnrrently  awaiting  action  In  tha  PubUe 
Work*  CommittaaH  erf  both  tha  Senato  ai^ 
B0UM  of  Bcprasentatlvaa  is  a  joint  raaotu- 
tlon  proposing  that  a  tranaomUnantal  routa 
from  Boaton  to  San  XMafo  ha  daalgnatad  aa 
the  Crozet  SupcrfaJghvay.  in  memory  at 
Claudius  Crosfft.  a  FteiMluDan  by  hblh  bat 
a  Virginian  by  adoptloo. 

Nothing  could  be  nwra  fitting  tribota  to 
the  man  who.  aa  chief  ecglnaer  of  Virginia 
during  the  early  nlnetcanth  caatury.  tn- 
quently  planned  la  his  mind  a  system  of 
roads,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  To  a  certain  extent  he  carried  out 
these  liana — eastern  sectlona  ai  United 
States  Routes  tf.  SO.  and  60.  which  can  ba 
followed  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast,, 
were  originally  built  under  Craaefs  super- 
vUion.  Approprix  teiy.  the  propoaed  super- 
highway would  foUow  poitkdu  of  all  theaa 
routes. 

A  man  of  ezoaptloDal  ability.  versatiUty. 
and  vision.  Cnioet  Is  remembered  primarily 
as  a  great  engineer,  but  also  was  an  tmutand- 
lug  edticator.  Be  was  appointed  to  the  first 
board  at  visitors  of  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute in  1837  and  as  president  of  the  board 
wii£  instrumental  in  aeitlng  up  a  sound  pro- 
grsim  of  training.  The  cadet  meaa  hall  at 
VMI  is  named  in  his  honor. 

Were  tt  not  for  the  political  demise  ci  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  Claudius  Croaet  probably 
would  have  pmaued  a  auooeaaTttl  military 
career  la  Fraaoe.  Inatead  of  oomlng  to  ihla 
country.  A  paduate  of  the  Sooie  Polytach- 
nique.  Paria.  he  fought  aa  an  artUiary  oflloar 
under  Kapoioon  tn  Gennaay,  Hotland.  and 
Ruasia.  aad  was  captured  by  tha  Riiaalana 
dwlng  the  retreat  from  Moacow.  He  waa 
Uter  awarded  tha  C^oaa  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  In  1S1«.  after  N^Kdeon'a  fall.  CroBet 
and  hla  wife  aailad  for  Amei-fca.  where  hie 
first  Job  waa  m  profaaaor  of  civil  engineering 
at  the  United  Stataa  llUltary  Academy. 

Finding  hlmaelf  wtthout  textbooks,  ha 
tranalatad  a  three-viriume  Freaeh  eagiaeer- 
ing  text  and  also  wrote  a  book  oa  matha- 
matics.  He  is  also  credited  with  baviag  in- 
troduced the  use  of  the  blackboard  to  thia 
countr]r  while  teaching  at  West  Point. 

In  1823.  he  left  the  academy  to  baooma 
State  engineer  of  Vltglnla,  which  then,  of 
course,  included  the  present  State  of  West 
Virginia.  Among  his  early  projecru  were  sur- 
veys of  tumptkas  from  WUseheatv  to  Rom- 
ney,  from  Staunton  to  Ijovisbarg.  and  from 
Staunton  to  Parkosburg.  The  latter,  which 
crossed  nine  mouatala  rtdgaa,  ia  atlU  ccn- 
sldered  one  of  his  greatest  feats. 

utn  wmamiM.  »  lasi 

Crozet  left  Vlzglula  in  1831.  largely  be- 
cause oi  diaagreeracnts  with  bureau  of  pub- 
lic works  oiaclala,  who  woold  not  go  atoag 
with  his  Insiatenoa  that  the  Statt  should 
concern  ItselX  more  with  railxoada  and  lea* 
with  canals. 

After  a  year  as  the  first  State  engineer  at 
Loutsiana.  and  three  an  praaMent  of  JaSar- 
son  College,  near  OoKvemt.  La.,  he  made 
plana  for  rettrlog  and  (•taralag  to  ftance. 
Inatead.  he  caoae  bot^  to  Vhrgtata  for  aB> 
other  term  aa  State  eagiaeer.  Ftom  1844 
to  IMS  he  waa  prUufpal  oS  Rklu&ODd  Acad- 
emy and  from  IStt  to  tlST  <Mef  engineer 
of  the  Blue  Rfdge  ItaOroad.  now  part  at  tha 
Cheeapeake  *  <Mi«a  XK  wa 
period  that  ha  bottt  tte  Btan : 
fish  Gap  taaael.  aaar  taa  prmaat  tova  eg 
Croaet.  Atbrfmarla  Oooaty.  named  ta  hia  I 
ot  by  tiM  C.  4(  (X 
coaatmetlaa  of  tha 

m  laao.  at  T1.  Oroaat  retsnMd  ta  Wart 
Point  aa  a  memhar  of  a  boajod  affotatad  to 
revlae  the  lllUtary  AfiadaBfB  prafmai  of 
Instruetloa.  Be  died  ta  Uit  at  Hm  MMto- 
thlan  boma  of  hla  mak^n-imm.  Or.  C  8L 


maa.  Bis  body  waa  orlglaally  bwted  ta 
Shoekoa  BJI  Ceaietery,  Bichmoad.  bat  ta 
IMS  was  removed  for  reburlalat  VML 

Par  tha  amrt  pvt.  the  Gkoatt  Superbigh- 
way  would  be  aew  ta  aama  osily.  Most  of 
the  the  pttopobed  routt  onnalata  of  hlghwaya 
aov  ta  a^teooe  or  omdar  oaaatrsctiea. 
^jecial  aew  conAtmction  haa  beea  pgopased 
for  the  Watt  Vtrgtala  aectlon.  which  would 
nan  the  aatlre  length  at  the  State,  aad  for 
the  abort  Virginia  aegmcat.  which  would 
oonalat  of  a  few  milaa  erocatag  the  aortbera 
tip  ta  the  Tldnity  of  WIncheater. 

Actually,  various  cnmhlnatlnna  of  aew 
and  already  esistiag  roada  could  be  uaed  for 
thla  aectkm  of  the  aaparhlghway.  The 
West  VlTftala  Lcglalatura  haa  authorteed 
the  expenditure  of  fuada  for  surveys  and 
preUmtaary  eagtaeertag  work  to  detarmlaa 
the  advisability  of  building  new  roads  for 
the  Croaet  route.  Vlrgtaia.  a«  yet.  has  takea 
no  action. 

The  highway  U  the  Idea  of  a  group  of  West 
Vlrgtaiaos.  The  Ooaet  Sinperhigbway  Com- 
mlaaion.  a  volunteer  organtaaticn  with 
headquftrtcrs  at  EUclna.  W.  Va .  haa  beea 
contacUag  highway  commiaaioacfB.  lei^Ua- 
tors,  and  civic  groups  ta  States  through 
which  the  route  would  pasa,  seektag  tiacktag 
for  the  project.  Thua  far.  according  to 
D.  D.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  commistioBi. 
no  ecrtoua  c^Jcctkm  baa  been  raised,  and 
DeUware  aad  Uaryland  have  already  oO< 
dally  approved  the  groups  plan. 

According  to  tha  plaa.  the  avqwrhighway 
would  orlgtaate  at  BoaUm.  follow  £tate 
Route  9.  United  gtaSm  Route  «.  aad  State 
Route  li  thioogh  Mnmachuaitta.  CoiuMctl- 
cut.  aad  Hew  York,  and  eater  Mew  York  aty 
on  the  MezrUt  Parkway.  It  would  erom  the 
Hudaon  River  oo  the  Oeor^  Waahtagton 
Brldga  and  connect  with  the  New  Jcraey 
Turnpike,  aow  under  em^ructtoa.  Tha 
DaUware  Itcmorfal  Bridge,  also  aow  betag 
buUt.  wfU  eoaaeet  the  eoutbera  end  of  the 
tornplfce  wtth  United  Statea  Route  40  aoath 
of  Wilmtagtoa.  DeL  Route  40  would  be  fol- 
lowed to  Baltimore. 

Two  routm  have  been  piumjaed  to  brtag 
the  highway  from  BaltlBware  ta  Gtora,  Va^ 
14  mllw  aorthwaat  of  Wtaehaater.  Oae 
would  f oUow  the  prsaeat  Uotted  Btatas  Bout* 
1.  or  a  parallel  hli^way  aow  uader  coa- 
strtacUon.  to  Waahtngton,  theaoe  up  Oaited 
States  Route  SO  to  Oore.  The  other  would 
follow  Route  40  to  Ptedettek.  Md..  aad  im- 
proved UkJited  Stataa  Bouta  Mo  to  Barper'a 
Ferry.  Juat  acrow  the  State  Ilaa  ta  West  Vlr- 
gtaia. From  Buper's  Perry,  a  aew  road 
would  be  built  to  Oore.  a  dtatance  of  roughly 
40  mOea.  over  a  r«tattv«Iy  straight  Itae  paaa. 
tat;  Just  north  of  CharIm  Town.  W.  Va. 

Ttom  Gore,  a  new  route  a^^t  be  built 
through  West  Virginia  via  ftiker.  Moorcfleld. 
Bkina.  Norton.  BUamorc.  Adrian.  Frenchtoo. 
Irtiand.  Chaileeton.  and  Bnnttagtda.  Or 
the  highway  eonUI  follow  axlattag  roads — 
Uatted  Stetea  Boute  SO  from  Oore  to  Junc- 
tion, W.  va..  State  Boute  4  to  CharieatiBi. 
aad  ttattad  matm  jEtcnte  OO  to  Buottagtoa. 

The  aapeilitghwiy  wouta  oonttane  west  via 
Boute  00  through  Loulavme  aad  Ptaducah. 
Ky..  to  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.:  United  Stetea  Route 
or  throtini  Uttle  Boctu  Ark.,  and  Texazkaaa 
ta  Dallaa.  Vn.;  Ui^tad  Stataa  Route  00 
through  Itat  iRNirth,  AMImm,  aad  K  Piao. 
THL.  LonHburg.  N.  Mex^  mid  Phoenix.  Aria, 
toSba  DiagOk 

The  caKdnttoB  iKU|Wiliig  approval  at 
name  aad  route  waa  tatiodoeed  ta 
by  SeaaOor  Baaur  M.  Kixaaaa  and 
aaatatlw  Baauty  O.  ftraaaaH,  both  of 

not  aqpeetad.  int  evautual  appronnil  saema 

A) 


Amnw§  off  A*   wuHtftf 
GdoBdi.  rrooyoU  #1  Toio  IMootoiiy 

EZTERBIOli  OF  lUMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  €.  AUCHiNCIjOSS 

or  www  JBUKt 

m  IBB  BOU8C  OP  lOPBaBSirTATIVfll 

Mowtef .  /aty  ?J.  f fSI 

Mr.  A0CUIIiCL06&  Mr.  Speaker, 
bacoalavreate  nirtrtTmonB.  flUed  with  ad- 
Tie9  to  the  youth  of  Amertea.  are  familiar 
to  aU  or  us.  aad  I  know  tvam  experienee 
that  It  te  dlflkrttlt  to  bidtide  in  such  an 
effort  sooie  new  thooght:  that  wtU  be 
helpful  and  encouraging  to  the  young 
men  and  women  mlm  face  th?  days  ahead. 
Thia  is  4«)eeially  true  now  when  the  per- 
plexitlca  are  treawndom.  the  confution 
em»iDOus,  and  there  io  pcaoent  the  aw- 
ful threat  to  our  liberty. 

However.  A.  Whltaey  (Kriswold.  presi- 
dent of  Tale  university,  io  his  first  bac- 
cabtnreate  address  after  taking  cffloc. 
sotmded  a  call  for  the  reamizaiBal  of  tbo 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  indtvidtial.  and 
in  a  brief  trot  imiimNBlvc  way.  with 
thruots  of  kigk:  from  his  peneCrattet 
mind,  ooa^ietely  devastated  the  osytb- 
ical  daims  of  conuBUDtai.  Re  urged 
men  and  women  to  do  Oiefr  own  thlBlcliig 
and  wawtnlng.  assd  eandanned  the  sup- 
pression of  the  tndivldhaaL  Re.  along 
with  Thomas  Jeffecsin.  praclalmod  thai 
"■mrnlity,  coospassiaii,  aad  goneroo^ 
are  innate  elesoents  of  the  liaBBaa  eonoy- 
totloa.  eaiMad>»  of  atittvaUOB  ta  indlvid- 
uais,  and  capa.Ue  of  traosoilHian  to  80~ 
elety  throogh  hxUvklnla.'-  President 
Qrlsvoid  expressed  in  wonlB  the  thoo^ts 
of  ntatty  of  us.  and  txyumd  eamatanlBB 
forwhatitls.  HclirtQSOlMpoandeoar- 
ag«.  and  be  rocws  oiar  ialtli  in  tha  priB- 
e^^  oa  m^kii  our  RopMbHe  is  foiKilod. 

I  boiie  that  my  eoQeatnos  wfll  read  this 
truly  remarkable  and  whcdiy  Afl^rtean 
addrem  to  the  youth  of  Amertea.  It  is 
fun  of  sound  reaaonlnc  and  good  com- 
mon atom.    It  foBoBs: 

'^e  am  tha  saM  of  ma  oattli:  lot  tf  tha 
salt  have  ha*  hla  aavov.  wBmawttli  ^aO  tt 
ba  aattedr*  iliBtthew  t:lS). 

If  Z  divine  the  nMOd  of  you  who  are  leav- 
ing Yale  thla  aprtag.  tt  la  one  cC  efaocrful  ma- 
ignation.  To  your  tbaMfulnasa  ta  aU  wtada 
and  weathera.  ta  dear  Atea  and  at  oetttag 
nro.  we  who  have  lived  and  worked  among 
you  are  adnUrtng  wttnaaaaa.  We  take  cour- 
age tram  your  courage.  Bat  X  obaerve  aho 
that  you  ahaie  the  prtvaiBng  mood  at  the 
hour,  whleb  im  your  cast  eoaaMte  of  fOO  Imt- 
gataa  privacy  strock  wttti  fate  on  fsui 
tame.  X  fAamrva  that  you  are  nalgaod  to  a 
world  ta  whldi  f 

OmmfCGtWm    OBI  f  MX 

they  daai  wtth  hmum  lOa;  and  ta  wBleb  tlw 
to 
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to  l»  »f*n*****^  trotn  tlM 

_    _,  a   <wtl»w»d 

llo  wteh  dtefflilnMawxt 

tmjaam  ■vrnttad  w  tn  !•»: 

Mf  ywi  «•  b«t«  pniMrad  for 

to  m  X  wlB  nf  tor  jow  mood. 

of  ttf*  tt  to  u  fato*  tn  tu 

I  tn  tto  rooaanttdsm. 

fnm  UM  human 

t«<faiiok>c7  nor 

aoctrtiM  Issjttrcd   by 

'  tiM  jmiwiltoiiM  ttwt  have  to^cd  to 

td.  haT«  wic- 

_  A  vorkl  tltat  can  ftue- 

ladtvktaal  po««n  at  rca- 

ica.     W«  ar» 

r  ptankxm  afloat  on  a 

» «(  lai^nni  m-«r  wtileti  v*  have  no  con- 

W  ««  nttonal  batnvit.  capabla   of 

tlM  tMa.  and  navlcatlnc  tt,  and 

^_,_^  and  ttrwttoc  »*•    TtJ*  lalt — 

to  UM  ■mat  mataphor— liaa  not 

-    ban  would  ba  ao  way 

tf  It  bad.    Tbara  ts  no 

or  taabaotafleal  mbatltiJta  for  tba 

our  dDttbta  and  baUuelna- 

tto  40Dtniryf     Partly  from  faar. 

Wa  ara  aftald  that 

is  aoflat  RaMla.  tbara  to  myitcry 

tbat  tba  Boaalans  have 

of  »c«M  lopcmatural 

^  tiM  win  at  man;   that 

'  «i  aQ  to  Mta  by  matboda  un- 
«•  bava  bofuttod 

^ _^    ,  wMh  machtnaa  that 

r^_  tnfl  tbtak  tar  oa.  and  antartaln 

in  our  folly)  adiicata 

OV  Oo4<ftvaB  indlTklual  power* 

strapklMS  tbraufh  dtaoM.    In 

wa  bava  f  aUan  pray  to 

w*  prottiai  to 

^^  at  ttaoaa  who  proelaUn 

,  btaaprtatad  in  tba  Erem- 

at  tba  btman  raoa 

'of  tba  bomb. 

_  and  tba  tatrlbto  waap- 

.  J  glva  oa  abtmdant  reaaon 

kttd  tba  nttblaaa  and  ag- 

oC  tba  Xramlla  around  the 

to  tbtak  that  tba 

to  grT**"*  on  It.    But 

tn  tba  iiiiiaMnntTH  dread 

iBto  «upanMa  and  cradiu 

•worldnc  pcopar- 

M  far  tlM  taiwtokm  atta  that  take 

tba  In  Hi  nam  macMnm 

w»U  nwttoa  reading 

aj(aiBlaattoB-eQr> 

i  with  wttttat.  tba  Inner. 

I  up  In  bad  baarda« 

□MVladta  tbat  eada  la 

aU  tbto  abUdtob  taa- 

r  wa  bava  only  ehUdtob- 

_    Wtaa  wa  tban  off«  faar 

I  an  proof  tliat  tba  tadlTtdual 

l«nt  aii  m*:  Uiat  tba  mR  baa  loat 


«f:  toot  wlMt  aboat  adanea 

gaewlttttott  BOW  projaettng 

1^9    And  X  will  an. 

tto  CMI  ttefe  wtaiaaa  tba  ttrat 

at 

ft*  tto  Mm  of  tto 

itliti  ara  tto 

m. 
wto»ttl>ttot 

Ma  ow«  aet  of 

li  MtlWM  <toi  POtfOffWi  a 


of  economic  determination      The  whole  dui- 
toctlcal  proceee  U  barely  e  hundred  years  old. 
and  tne  leading  figure  In  It  wm  Karl  Marx. 
Let   IB  concede   that  Man  choee   «n   ex- 
ceptional  knothole — the  BrltUih   Musieum— 
that  he  brought  to  It  an  exceptional  intel- 
lectuai  apparatua,  and  that  he  kept  his  eye 
to  It  (day  after  day  for  nearly  35  years i  wlih 
eieeptlnnal     peraeverance.       His     range     of 
vtaion  waa  still  exceptionally  limited      Man 
made  hla  depot  on  the  planet  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene  epoch    of    the    Cenozolc    era.    about    a 
million  years  ago.     Prom  the  time  he  took 
up  farming  In  the  Neolithic  Age,  about  7000 
B.  C.  bis  experiences  having  been  relevant 
to  modem  economic  society     There  is  every 
reaaon   to  extend   this   perspective    to   7000 
A.  D..  tf  not  to  1.000.000  A    D      U&rx  s  focal 
depth  Included  little  more  than   a   bo<jici!5h 
rersion  of  the  Industrial  revolution  in  Eng- 
land between  the  years  1820  and  1860,  with 
the   preponderance   of    his   evidence   drawn 
from  the  earlier  rather  than  the  later   part 
of  that  period.     That   is   to  say.   Marx   tooit 
as  the  verification  of  his  hypothesis  a  static 
▼lew  of  conditions   in  one  coumry.   already 
undergoing  change  while  he  wrot?    and  of- 
fered It  to  the  world  as   ooth  tlmeleskt   and 
tmlTeraal.      Nor    waa    his    view    entirely    ob- 
jective.    Marx  waa  a  bitter,   vindictive,   un- 
happy   man.    suffering    the    plagues    of    Job 
without    Job's    faith,    tortured    by    p.  verty 
and  dlaeaae.  living  in  squalor,  so  proud  and 
thjn-akinned.  as  one  of   hla   brilUtmt   bios;- 
raphera  tells  ua.  that  he  made  excessive  de- 
mands on   the   world  and  wben   these   were 
not   aatlafled    (as   they   nearly   alwavs   were 
not>   turned  In  upon  himself  "in  paroxysms 
of  hatred  and  of  rage  "     Yet  it  Is  thi.s  static, 
myopic,    misanthropic   view   of    human    ex- 
perience   that    is    offered    as    the    principal 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  the  i>>achir.e 
to  all  and  the  individual  ts  nothint;.  and  for 
the    Communist    dictatorship    that    exploits 
that  belief  to  suit  Its  purposes      It  has  all 
the   eerie    aspects   of   those    prehistoric    Si- 
berian mammoths  frosen  Into  the   ice  with 
hair  and  fleah  intact,  with  everything,  that 
to.  except  life  and  sense 

One  would  think  that  the  very  nature  of 
Marx's  vision  would  make  It  suspect:  that  the 
Influence  of  his  own  baleful  personality  con- 
tradicted hla  own  thesis:  that  the  direct,  per- 
sonal Influence  of  Lenin  on  the  outcome  of 
the  RusAsn  revolution  (suppose  the  German 
high  command  had  never  let  him  cross  Ger- 
many in  that  aealed-up  boxcar  i  contradicted 
It  even  more  emphatically,  and  that  the  fact 
that  the  thesis  has  to  be  malntamed  by 
tyranny  and  enforced  by  secret  police  con- 
tradicted it  finally  and  ftatly  SttU  there  re- 
mains our  awe  of  science  and  the  techn<.aoi;y 
of  our  own  time.  What  do  our  own  uliservd- 
tlons  tell  us? 

If  we  carry  them  far  enough  to  Include  the 
qplnlons  of  modern  scientists,  ttiey  will  tell 
us  of  steadily  broadening  horizons  (or  the 
creative  Individual  and  of  the  urgent  need 
for  him  to  press  on  toward  those  hon/ons. 
"Man  haa  risen,  not  fallen."  #rite8  Get>r^e 
Oaylord  Slmpaon  In  The  Meaning  of  Evoiu- 
tton.  "He  can  choose  to  develop  his  capr.ci- 
ttaa  as  tba  highest  anim*i  and  try  to  rise  stiu 
further,  or  he  can  choose  otherwise.  The 
obolea  to  hto  rcsponstbaity.  and  his  alone. 
Ttota  to  no  automatism  tbat  will  carry  htm 
upward  without  choice  or  effort  and  there  is 
Zko  trend  solely  tn  the  right  direcUon.  Bvu- 
lutton  baa  no  purpose,  man  must  supply  thu 
far  hliwtff  *  To  do  so.  to  make  the  wise 
ebc^ea  for  tilmaaif  and  his  fellow  men  is  the 
•tbieal  raaponslblllty  of  man  which  he  must 
tftaebarc*  aa  an  individual  tf  he  is  ever  going 
to  raattaa  its  baneAu  as  a  spaclss. 

But,  wa  say.  can  we  not  entrtist  this  re. 
apcmrtbillty  to  others,  to  tba  elaborate  teams 
at  qpadbaUsto  ttot  ara  cooatantiy  producing 
BfW  taclinKnias  new  tooia  and.  may  we  not 
ttmmma^  saw  visions  ot  wisdom  and  ]usUceT 
Wtot  do  tba  aeumttou  say  to  this  >  1  suppose 
ttota  to  no  mora  imursaslva  examole  of  tteam 


wor'K  m  human  htotory  than  that  which  pro- 
duced the  atomic  bomb. 

Listen  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  worWi 
outstanding    scholars    In    that    field.    Percy 
Bridgman.     whoae     reaearcbes     In     nuclear 
physics  won  him  the  Nobel  Prize  In  IMfl.    So 
elaborate  haa  the  organization,  equipment, 
and    administrative    detail    become,    writes 
Professor  Bridgman.  that  each  team  of  physi- 
cists "has  to  be  driven  by  someone  at  the 
head   who  has  the  ideas.     There  Is  danger 
here  that  all  the  reat  of  the  team  will  pick 
the  brains  of  one  man.  with  an  ultimate  de- 
crease in  the   number  of  physicists  in  the 
community    capable    of    Independent    and 
critical  thought."     And  he  goes  on  to  say: 
•The    participation    of    the    Individual    to 
necessary  in  every  process  of  Intelligence,  not 
merely   In   the   prtjceases  of   science.     Intel- 
ligence   can    be    given    a    meaning    only    tn 
terms    of    the    Individual.      It    seems   to   me 
that  this  has  a  far-reaching  significance  not 
usually   appreciated,  for  I  believe  that  here 
Is  ro  be  found  perhaps  the  most  compelling 
Justification  for  democracy      Intelligence  to 
based  on  the  Individual.     An  authoritarian 
so<  lery  m  which  the  individual  is  suppressed 
cannot,    by    the    nature    of    intelligence,    be 
characterized  by  general  Intelligence.'" 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  this  Is 
a  truth  Christ  perceived  and  most  stuely  In- 
tpr.ded  to  communicate  to  his  disciples  when 
he  told  them  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth 
for  which  there  was  no  stibstitute;  and  that 
thev  were  the  light  of  the  worid.  but  they 
must  not  hide  that  light  under  a  biishel. 
Th.s  is  also  the  truth  that  the  founders  of 
this  Fiepublic  perceived  and  Jefferson  pro- 
claimed when  he  said  that  morality,  com- 
passion, and  generosity  were  Innate  elements 
of  the  human  constitution,  capable  of  culti- 
vation In  individuals,  and  capable  of  trans- 
mission to  society  through  individuals.  It  is 
for  life  In  this  free.  Christian  society  that  we 
have  prepared  you  at  Tale  It  remains  for 
you.  each  according  to  his  talents  and  each 
AH  an  individual,  to  embcxly  the  def^ee  of 
wisdom  and  Integrity  we  may  expect  for  that 
society. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  oRio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHTUTSKNTATIVtS 

Monday.  Jidy  23.  1951 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Btr  Speaker,  wi  last 
Monday.  July  16.  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  actiial  and  alarming 
effect  of  OE»S  General  Overriding  Regu- 
lation 15  upon  the  Diachine  tool  Industry 
and  our  defense  eff(»t  as  a  whole. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  including  an  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  l«. 
This  editorial  describes  in  simple,  though 
graphic,  language,  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  will  result  from  this  pat- 
tern for  Oovemment  control  of  precis 
which  ts  intended  to  set  the  pttce  for 
further  control  of  all  American  indus- 
try's proAts.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  repre- 
sents a  aerious  threat  to  our  entire  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

In  addition.  I  am  tnchidinc  tetters 
from  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Btock^U.  Jr.,  first 
vice  president  ol  ttw  National  Ma»rhtne 
Tool  Builders'  Asso<:latkm.  and  from 
J  A.  Bradncr.  prwident  ol  the  Lees 
Bradner  Co..  of  Cleveland. 


Tbe  above-acnCooed  foBeia 


The  other  day  ttie 
tcttian   anooaitead  a 
prices  Car 
fcrasala  tliat 

OstanriMy  tfcs 
raUitf  U>  naaetitna-taal 

production  as  a  part «( tba 
Bat  tt  saana  maitj  tlMt  i 
win  be  to 

trol  over  the  tudustry.  to  sat  a 
profit  coDtrol  over 

The  hook  la  that  the  CPS  haa  ttad  Its  prtea 
to  a  canpaay^  ssBim;  thas  U, 
ooaopany  win  be  peroiittsd  to  imtse  tta 
naou^fa  to  glwe  tt 
«!xpc eased  as  a  pcrocotaga  of  lis 

The  formula  apparsitiy  worka  like  thfia: 
The  maehtike-tool  builder  eoes  back  to  this 
1938-^  eamli^s  expcrtesice  and  srrlTaa  at  a 
gToea  percentage  ot  can^Bga  rdattve  to  his 
assets  during  those  years.  Say  It  comes  out 
that  the  company  haa  eamsd  90  pa  teat  «a 
Its  asaets.  It  ts  bow.  tnidcr  the  OPS  role. 
entitled  to  earn  W  peroast  oC  tUa  asBOont; 
In  other  words,  tt  can  set  lis  prtees  to  mmk» 
a  return  of  16  pament  on  Its  aaaets  as  ot 
the  present  time. 

The  faatt  in  this  la  that  H  wm  help  coaa- 
paEica  with  good  eamisc  recowii  diaing  the 
base  period;  flnaay  ooaapaTitea  will  now  have 
a  h^her  celling  prtec  for  thdr  tools  Oiaa 
they  wts^ld  tmda'  the  general  frMar. 

It  is  not  so  good.  o£  eonrat,  for  oampaaiar 
that  did  not  do  so  well  dmtxig  the  yean 
1938-48  bat  arc  aow  "vp  and  eaming.'*  Mara 
trnportanUy.  tkmaiei.  ft  fncaia  the  cam- 
li^s  of  all  oompaniea  It  pots  price  eoD- 
troi  on  a  proOt  basts 

Por  Instmnce.  suppose  that  a  gts<BB  cam^ 
pany  la  entitled  by  the  fomula  to  an  oscr- 
aU  proOt  of  gaBOjOOO.  The  msppany  may 
doobie  Its  cunafflt  ootpnt  by  patting  oo 
extra  aiUfta.  or  tt  BMy 
terhnfcmaa — toot  tt  can  still  make  no 
th«a  «a00ufiSO  proftt  wilsss  tt 
Its  capttal  Investiaent.  At  the  end  of 
13  months  tt  must  oonpota  lo  proflla  and 
rebate  any  ■■raas  to  Ita  ctiiuuam  i. 

On  the  other  Iiaod.  a  ewmpawy  could  get 
lax  on  egitianey.  daek  off  tax  prodQctkoB.  and 
y«f  eooceteahly  ralaa  the  priee  on  each  ma^ 
chiiie  ao  tiiat  It  could  asake  cxa«Ttly  the  same 
dollar  prcAt  It  made  before  wttft  Icaa  pm- 
duttioa.  This  Is  kanHy  aa  ineaDUsa  for 
cAetency 

AxtaaptK  by  the  Ooeetnmant  to  get  prakt 
controL  to  gat  the  power  to  eoaaol  aot  otfy 
the  prteaa  a  compaay  aaay  chargaw  fcot 
to  fU  the  total  pnMt  an< 
of  sotom*  cr 

The  <»ity  dUtaeskoa  tn  this 
R  asems  to  ws.  Is  that  it 
lure  of  a 


raetiva  firaia  IBr 
dartSeattoa  of  tha 
tioa  waa  loipaattva  Hi 
tool  bolklen  latgttt  davoie 


Mj  aada  ,parpr,ea  m  wrtt2ag  yew  today 
to  atafee  s«ry  dear  that  tte  MatioB's 
tool  tmSMmm  ars  not  In  tmmar  tt  thta  so<^aed 
price  oontroi.  wtkleh  is  not  price  Qontral  at 
an  hut  is  a  baatanxly  tzaxMf|»rcBt  macSuaism 
for  Use  eontrot  of  proftt.  They  did  u»u  and 
do  net  nam  apfatne  at  the  «-"~t~^  cf  lu^ 
sotii  dsnffiious  eatrawtoB  Into  aodai&itkc 
phfloaophy.    Dor  oh|eetk»s  are  sa  foUows: 

1.  Tttm  nndtriying  prtnctple  bchhxi  Uit^ 
regolatlan  ts  whoQy  un-aaBarteae  and  a»- 
trary  to  the  intent  of  fibe  Coograas.  Tba  cA- 
)ectlw  of  the  price  control  bUl  eras  literal- 
ly to  oontiol  prleea;  not  to  ftx  arhitrartly.  by 
PMersl  dscree.  a  stipulated  rata  of  profit. 
General  Oeerricflng  ^gulatioc  15  Is  s  clcar- 
c-ot  step  tn  the  dtraetice  of  profit  oontroi  in 
this  coontry.  It  ta  a  new  concept  wholly 
foreign  to  oar  trartittone  and  last2tmioct& 

2.  The  lafvad  provisloa  w  eq-otvatent.  tn 
efliact,  to  a  13ft-pcroeat  >Traas  pujiflti.  tax  ad- 
mlntsterad  by  OPS. 

3  TlM  r^gntasion  pots  a  fioor  nzkdar  the 
earning  of  the  IneAoent  sad  high-cost 
nwwatfartiwar.  B  his  coats  tnereaas.  he  can 
stsapty  rmiae  his  prtcca.  aa  Icsng  ss  be  does 
not  laoBid  tlw  petmlsaibia  groaa  eaumtnga. 
TtUa  iMOiadmie  miglit  better  be  tenacd  price 
aettlag  on  a  Cormitia  at  inaScieacy-piuB.  It 
Is  an  open  tnettation  to  the  mlsuae  af  tax- 
payent'  money. 

4.  The  ragoiatlaD  does  aat  carry  out  the 
direcUse  of  the  Odioe  at  Defenae  MotiUiza- 
tten.  It  neither  sKtmaiates  production  aor 
pswhlaa  Incentlse. 

&.  The  lagBtatioa  wemld  tend  to  tiadt. 
rather  than  to  eipand  the  produetTve  eflOrts 
of  tbc  elfteisat  maiatfactwei.  for  tt  would 
oCcr  hhca  no  tnecntlee  to  tncrcaae  opetaKtous 
and  oo^ot  beyond 
When  the  dollaz  pro 
to  total  aaaata  tnatead  of  to  volunse  of 
why  stMsaM  a  company  tiike  on 
nma  than  tha  anaoant  nKfottad  to  yteld  tike 
of  pioAt  aOowedf 

g.  Tham  Is  a  stnistsr  tmi^icatkm  tn  the 

R  conld  well  serte  sa  a  pattom 

to  ba  appnart  to 

with  tklB  aa  aa  essanng  waaga  anca  a 

be  ateost  tnrrltahie.     Is 

control,  aaaftinf  ta  aalaMUb  the  aoeinllstfie 

tn  the  hqpe  that 

It  nmj  remain  m  sflact  aftar  the  ■— gaiw.j;  la 
oesr? 

tiidumy  sacks  so  siAsl- 
vt  profit.      Tha  CVS 
of 
«o 

and 
at  dItcMMlan  of  tba  atAjaBt 
and  tka  Indoatvyti 
tSm  Inauatty  had  sought  con- 
Bag 

for  In- 

C?B  ooBCldarad  piupsa'.   Con- 
a  imtare  would  not  p«k  a 

pro- 

woold 

tn  do  what  Mr.  ITOaoa 

to  deeota 


iWLV  It.   1961 

p.  Bmsam. 
T%«  mamMOfim 

.  II  c. 

eartatnly  want 

of 

to  nse  Its 

eontiois  anHwrttT.  not  to  aontroi  prteaa.  but 
to  Impose  profit  oantiois. 

C.E  WUMmonJalyti 


s&i|P  aaottlly 
niRaJwiQrlclng   tooia 
the 
prodisctkm    lor 


Tha 

price  contnaia  cm 

to    glsa 
sstmnina   to 

eisenllal 

Ttke  Omtu  at 
wrench  U»  cfioct  of  thSm 
sooMHthiiig  qmt»  etee.    In  tte  < 
of  c<nmctdi£ratioDs  tsBoad  ta 
compUanoe   wKh  an 
OPS.  tt  la  atatid  that: 

"ThU  gcnetal  owarridit  ntgnlatlon  ptr- 
mlts  adloatmcats  ta  manofa^tiBars'  etUlng 
prices  for  maeteina  taala  and  mac2ilnc  toot 
attachments.  Tlisac  oeiltsg  prices  may  be 
ad|uated  either  tm  aa  o<r«r-aII  basts  or  for  a 
particular  maddne  toot  er  nwcSilne  tool 
attachment.  On  an  oecr-aU  basis,  the 
muaaiatxanr  may  mmiMW  an  ad}«»tment 
which  wtn  anahle  Urn  to  raalkie  iO  permnt 
of  bis  average  rate  of  retnm  t^wtng  tiM  years 
1938:  throamt  mm  nr  a  jnrftnBm-  ma- 
chine tool  or  machtitt  tool  atta^mest  the 
mane2actnrar  may  seam  aa  adjustment 
whldi  will  aanMa  hhn  to  raaltoa  hto  total 
uiUt  costs,  pins  a  profit  of  §%  peroimt.'* 

Does  this.  '**  *  ■  gtse  ■Mtalirorktng 
tool  bmidMa  ike  sUmntna  ta  ■■panil  Itetr 
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AflvBvl 


to  than 

•ad  »rtcr 

tatar- 

»,  wt  panoBAlIy  or- 

^mtatt  •Mj  BMd  for 

•|i|>*rent. 

»  nip«rtaUT«lT 

Is  400*  SXMl  40  ■ 


to  Thrma  UUIcr. 
vttfe  U17  mMbSM  tool,  is  «- 
to  MdM,  for  this  te  on« 
to  Um  prodTJC- 
XMsei*  protnm 
tte  soto   ussfs     nf   Um 
•nd  srt  svtd  to  buy 
•t  prtow  sslsWtshsd  eompeu- 
Or(*«i  for  tb*  Bodtl  40 
to  toMsrtallw.  rousb- 
ui  HIM  1 1  III  III  I    for    190 
btm  spcftsn  for.   «•  have 
tof  Ortaaaes  that  our  40'i 

an 

•t  Iswt  UM  rwnslnhng  half. 

at  tfasM  ■scbinf . 

for  shortly. 

loU-taeks.   not    prios 


J.  A. 

r)fe«  Lm*  VrMliur  Co. 


miiwaiuw  OP  rucarks 
■on  Umif  KCIWOftTH 


ATXVB 


/■If  »,  ff52 


Ifr.  Spcftker.  I 

tntfnda  in  ttie  Cu— iMinim, 

vtydi  VM  iirtntod  In  the 

Tyler.  Tex.    Alao 

•dltori^  tlt*t  appeared  tn 

Cbnmiele  Julj  it  00  July 

la  the  Ciwimifwi 

eotton  atettBllei.  I  now  ta< 


Ttnasl 


Mil  fey  aa  Mtkia  la 
«hat  tltoi* 


lyter 


t.  Tbs  farnMrs  itceired  an  sveragt  of  2 
and  I  osnts  per  pound  hers.  How  much 
dtd  tbs  public  pay  p«r  pound  for  tomatoes 
ta  tbs  Morthf 

4  Wby  wai  a  5-perc«nt  Umnaturlty  Uw 
Impnatfl  on  tht  east  Texas  fanners  and 
not  00  tbs  valley  farni«i7 

5.  Why  were  canneries  allowed  to  pay  150 
to  $66  per  ton  for  ripe  tomatoes  in  the 
valley  and  not  here^ 

e.  Why  during  the  war  mere  roses  and 
that  type  or  crop  declared  unessential  and  a 
Ituury  it*m  by  the  Oovernment.  the  sweet- 
pocatoas  were  considered  a  war  crop**  Yet 
In  1990  the  rose  farmers  received  Federal 
aid  but  we  sweetpotato  growers  did  not. 
Was  It  because  we  overpUnted'  If  so,  what 
w«s  our  reason?  Waa  It  because  the  Gov- 
ernment controlled  the  cotton  acreage  to 
wbers  some  of  as  couldn't  raise  cotton? 
Isnt  this  country  seriously  short  of  cotton 
now? 

7.  Wby  are  we  farmers  paying  Inflation 
prices  for  seeds,  fertUlzer.  and  equipment 
and  received  depression  prices  for  all  prod- 
ucts produced  this  year? 

Isn't  tbe  Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people'  Or  Is  It  for 
an  individual  few'' 

A  free-born  American. 

N     E     DUBLiT. 

Twour,  Ttx. 

I  Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle  of 

July  18.  19511 

Wr   Don T   Kkow 

Charges  by  Representative  Linolet  Beck- 

vrosTH.  of  Gladewater.  that  the  Department 

of    Agriculture    Is    urging   sweeping    policies 

upon  Congress  '•without  having   any   Infor- 


mation on  which  to  oass  thoas  polldes"  ar« 
ba-ked  by  tbs  Texan  with  a  sheaf  of  letters 
from  E>epartment  ofllcials. 

These  letters,  asking  how  many  farmers 
are  benefiting  from  such  progranu  as  price 
support,  export  subsidies  and  school  lunch 
commodity  purcbsses,  are  Invariably  an- 
swered with  the  report  that  the  Department 
d  '68  not  know  how  many  growers  are  re- 
ceiving specific  benefits  from  the  programs. 

BccKWOBTM  asked  about  a  wide  variety  of 
agricultural  products,  Including  cotton. 
corn,  wheat,  soybeans,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
pears,  walnuts,  filberts,  almonds,  apples, 
oranstes.  rice,  tung  nuts,  wool  mohair,  hogs. 
and  blackeyed  peas. 

To  all  of  these  queries  the  refrain  was  the 
same;  The  Department  of  Agricultiire  "feels" 
that  "all  growers"  are  benefiting  from  the 
Government's  operations,  but  It  can't  supply 
any  figures.  Secretary  Brannan  In  one  In- 
stance offered  to  "make  an  effort  to  get"  the 
information  covering  a  few  counties. 

It  seems  strange  that  If  the  Department 
can  tell  every  farmer  how  many  acres  of 
cotton  he  can  grow,  It  can't  tell  how  many 
farmers  are  coope'utlng  with  or  benefiting 
from  the  Government's  farm  policies. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  Washing- 
ton s  army  of  Federal  employees  would  have 
all  such  Important  Information  neatly  com- 
piled and  ready  to  be  tapped  iox  Congress" 
scrutiny  at  a  moment's  notice. 

•  How  In  the  world  can  they  come  up  here 
and  ask  for  blg-money  programs  when  they 
d.n  t  know  themselves  what  the  result  Is  to 
the  Individual  farmer?"  Beckwoeth  asks. 
He  adds  that  II  the  Department's  reply  that 
It  "feels"  all  growers  are  benefited  satlsfiea 
Congress,  "then  we  are  pretty  eaally  satis- 
fied—  too  easily." 


Cotton  production  in  tht  Unt 

ted   States 

State  0 

by   rotfo 
•  Flonda. 

%    State,    by    cotton 
1950 

county — for    the 

Stat*  »nd  cc»unty 

Nara^*^  of 

T.>'  il 

r.  itr.  1;: 
I'.nnnl 

Tufil 

ViilUt'  0. 

onnnn 

Averac* 
acrtaniie  [ter 
allotment 

Average 

numher  of 

l)al«  per 

allotment 

Avengw 
value  ivT 
allotment 

Ati^ua    

1 
•.-■".1 

1,21-' 

2.  2.''- 

4> 

:ui 
41.:! 

My 

i7^ 

!■■■. 
[.'••I  ■..  ^ 
l.r:«,  ■ 
•1,  i»v;-t  ; 

2,  ''l"*,  •> 
!•»■>.  " 
1 ,  *V.  1 1 
4.  VA    ( 
i.  ♦•'>1    '< 

r..  »*.  II 

^-'^  •>' 

J.  i.i-..  4 

1,    t'-t    H 

1.  1!'. 

2.  ''■  I  > 

1.  r>i 

■».■>< 

2.  J4i. 

]\: 

7i.' 

:"m.  4n<' 

4:i.'Ji4.) 
«<.  4  J) 

•M.  .<J) 
14.  ¥t\ 

Xi,  rjf> 

4«I4.  <JU 

2-4.  two" 

Ml).  74«) 

5.33 
5.1)0 
4  94 

4.22 
5.72 

.3.07 
5.73 

4.58 
5.96 

fi.se 

2  47" 

4.91 
3.06 

5.00 
3.32 
.7S 
2.  1« 
1.34 
1.14 

.m 
.54 

1  29 
101 
2.74 

.35 

1.40 

1.51 

*wo.no 

Eacam  t'la 

.v:  h9 

Hsm'U'ti. 

I.W.  31 

Boiic»s 

Jacfccw 

JHltVIOD .  .^     

l^t^y^n^        ... 

240.  in 
306.1*4 
144.00 

\jfrMll              ., .. 

»7  13 

Madis»n 

OkakMsa 

fliinis  ltt«a 

231  4;i 
361.31 

StH  76 

&.>mtaui*> 

8uw«&oe« — 

Wfclton   

Wssiun^toQ .- 

«  39 

261  .5,5 
271  32 

Total 

t 

i       41. 'M7  « 

i 

U,*31 

!     2,  4f*9.  5«0 

4.S4 

i 

1.74 

314  14 

KOTB— Counties  wtre  [is»Hi  Qjf  pswh  Slatt:  m  ttw  rA.<es  when  roraplete  information  was  svallabk. 


OaramcxNT  or  Coumxxcs. 

Bttxxau  or  THK  CxNsva. 
Washington,  July  16,  1951. 
■tm.  LnniLrr  ItacKwomi. 
Houae  of  Representtttives, 

Waahington,  D  C. 
Mt  Oasi  USL  BacKwosTH:  In  accordance 
vtth  your  telephone  request  to  Mr  Ray 
Hurley.  Chief  of  the  Agriculture  Division  of 
this  Bureau,  the  following  table  gives  the 
pttMluctlon  of  cotton  In  Flcnrlda  for  the  year 
1990: 
Pn^netion  of  cotton  in  riorida.  by  counties, 


Production  of  cotton  in  Florida,  bf  counties, 
crop  of  1950 — Continued 

BoZm 
County — Continued  produced 


crop  of  1960 


Lafayette 

Lake 

Leon 

Madison 

Okalooea 

Santa  Rosa... 

Semiinole .. 

Suwannee 

Walton _ 

Washington. . 
All  Other 


80 

31 

184 

1.170 

829 

3.249 

110 

137 

893 

72a 

7 


Oouaty: 

Alaohua.. 


BamHtotiU. 


JaelDKMU. 
MIersoa. 


Bales 
prod  uced 
15 
--     1.  13« 

..   a.  818 

—     3.019 
934 


18,979 

serrlca  to 


Total 

If  we  can  be  of  further 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yotirt, 

RoTT  V.  Poo.. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Centwt, 


llMrAlknIk 


HON.  ESTES  nFADVEt 

IN  TBS  am  ATI  <V  THK  lUU'llGD  STf 
Mondag.  J1U9  2$,  liSi 


MrKEPAUVER  Mr.  PreHdest,  I  «dc 
unanHnous  oonaait  to  hare  prlntod  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RKioaB  an  excellent 
address  entitled  'Hew  AtJantie  Afree- 
ment  Needed."  whkfa  was  deiivcmd  tar 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Onxirm] 
at  the  Atlantic  Unkm  Btiategy  Confer- 
enee  In  Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  18, 
19S1. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie : 
as  follows  : 


Nnr  Atiamtic  AsBDEMnrr 
(By  Senator  Qirr  M.  Qjluextb.  mwabrr.  Sen- 
ate Fcrelgn  ReJatlCHia  Conudttee) 

or  racs  or  oBimaMa  woaus  caiais.  Taam- 

nOK  AL  DIPIAMACT  MO  MMIG^  SOaONMn  MB 

■ouomuutt  or  axLaamc  ooMMxnrxrr 

AhBost  a  year  afOi,  I  remarlBed  taat  tte 
Atlantic  Union  Idea  vas  one  at  tha  Hm 
bright  hopes  In  an  utiiarvtae  hiaafc  and 
dreary  landaeape  at  ebUL  war. 

Today  tt  Is  no  knger  a  liofw:  tt  Is  a  tweca- 
■tty. 

It  is  a  iw— sMj  bacauae.  In  aptto  at  the 
progress  toward  eStoctita  Atlantir  unity  : 
In  the  past  year,  the  world 
enrd  and  broadened  so  swiftly  that  tradi- 
tional diplomacy,  traditional  gufaiiuuent- 
to-govcrunent  methods,  can  no  lOBger  ecqw 
with  It. 

Kvcn  though  General  Bsenhnwer  has  bean 
appointed  eommaadu-  at  the  Atlantic  de- 
fense army;  even  thoagh  a  fnncttantng  At- 
lantic defense  headquartera.  wdth  suhonn- 
nate  prodoetlao  and  anawne  boards,  has  I 
established:  even  tlwuch  tiie  United 
Senate,  after  kmg  and  often  eonfuaed  da- 
bate,  has  spproTOd  awndlng  four  more  Amar- 
Ican  dlriatons  to  tha  Boropaan  continent; 
and  even  though  the  oUier  Atlantic  alUas 
are  demonstrating  new  determination  to 
sugment  their  mUltary  strength,  there  la 
■till  a  great  gap  In  the  picture. 

It  becomes  more  painfully  evident  ever^ 
day  that  what  we  ladt  most  is  an  adequate 
democratic  inatltutiaa  through  wMeh  the 
peoples  allied  uzvder  the  Atlantic  Pact  can 
ezerdae  civilian  poUtleal  eootral  over  this 
vast  International  military  uadertaklns. 

I  can  report  to  yoxi.  however,  that  many 
of  tbe  cutatandtxv  leaders  of  our  Attantte 
community  are  aware  of  this  gap  and  are 
thinking  of  how  best  to  remedy  this  un- 
happy defect. 

They  are  heglnntng  to  realise  that  efforts 
to  establish  an  Atlantic  military  force  be- 
fore setting  up  an  effective  and  responsible 
civil  authority  to  direct  It,  are  both  a  denial 
of  basic  democratic  processes  and  an  obstacle 
even  to  successful  military  organisation. 

"They  are  begtnntng  to  see  that  the  eom- 
mandn*  of  the  military  orgsniaatlon  has  no 
government  from  trUeh  he  can  seek  politi- 
cal directives  viial  to  his  task. 

They  are  beginning  to  recngntii  the  un- 
derlying dilemma:  Democracies  cannot  per- 
mit military  deelslona  to  be  taken  wlthoat 
civilian  sproval  and  elvlllan  aliaeUon.  hot 
civilian  dlreedoe  and  appranral  can  ha  Ob* 
talned  imder  the  praaent  U-1 
tie  OwmcU  only  aftn  hit 
tlrsliaa  negotiation  for  uaaalmlty,  and  to- 
dlotis  consultotkm  vtth  tha  mlaistrtsa  at 
a  doeea  sovarelcn  atatos. 

They  arc  keanlj  aware  of  how  the  tfOtoeta 
of   every  military  dselslcm  itsm  oitat  into 


oMUaa  Mia   raMi^  tta  nwBf  tt  inftiiiiii. 

at  UvtBf.  oraslnf  avaUaUs  wufpUm  <C  raw 
materlala  to  dvlndla  and  dlippsar.  and. 
In  geawal,  ilamflfn  natHtnai  ■«wn*«'g>iw  at 
ooontrlSB  that  have  jmtt  bar^ 

laft  far  Wodd  War  n. 


On  a  ptartfy  pnetSeal  baali.  tben.  and  tn 
laapooae  to  purely  taunadlata  oeadi.  It  to 
nov  hacoBodng  apparvnt  ^o  political  and  mm— 
tarr  laaasra  bi  aB  Iha  Atlantic  Fact  eooa- 
trlea  that  we  are  gotn«  to  need  soma  sort 
of  new  Atlaatle  agreacacnt.  We  an  helx^ 
forced  by  the  realities  to  sseic  the  creatko 
of  soDW  political  atxtfaort^f— ^ome  exeozttva, 
tagUattva.  and  JadMsl  taatttuUaoa—fbr  tba 
Atiantie  eoantrles  thM  wtU  be  rsaixuiilhla 
to  the  peoples  who  are  providing  the  sd- 
dtafw.  paytnig  tha  taans,  and  mafctng  the  eao- 
rUees  to  defend  Uie  vhole  eooununlty. 

What  all  this  means  to  that  tha  AOastiB 
eamnmnlty  tas  outgrown  tha  ftnos  sultabSa 
to  the  gavermnent  of  a  atn^  natlm  and 
adapted  to  i^atlaas  between 
states.  Theae  fonns  no  kniigcr  provide : 
by  whteh  the  coilaettvt  will  of  the  great 
body  at  cttteena  la  the  Atlantic  Pact  oooh- 
tries  can  find  a  channel  for  vagular.  sOee- 
tive,  and  demoeratte  cspraaakm.  Tba  oM 
forms  famish  no  workable  machinery  for 
hannmdalng  and  satlsfyiBg  the  rnrnmon 
needs  of  the  peoptaa  of  tba  Atiantle  or 
f or  InatlHtag  to  th^  laadartfi^i  a  sense  of 
anrttaU  tespoualblllty  toward  the  dtlaana  of 
all  the  aations  eanstltntlng  toe  Atlantic 
community. 

As  ^M  Bomaa  repobUc.  afUr  qareadlng 
Its  poirer  armnd  the  shores  of  the  Mkdlter- 
ranean,  once  faced  the  yiuhleu  of  Mgantotng 
an  empire  based  on  ooaqlwat  without  tacri- 
ftctng  the  liberty  at  Its  own  dttoena,  eo  the 
Atlantie  democracies  face  the  prohlwu  at 
organMog  a  community  based  on  equality 
writhout  sacrffldng  the  liberty  of  the  dtlsens 
of  any  of  the  oouatlloent  nations.  Rnitia 
failed  m  her  attempt,  chiefly  for  lack  of  ade- 
quato  Instruments  and  ocsKCpts  of  govern- 
ment. Wt  win  not  have  this  cxctoe;  the 
necesaary  concepts  and  Inatromenta — federal 
twlon — are  staring  us  in  the  face,  waiting  to 
be  put  to  use. 

Since  last  January.  I  have  been  in  corre- 
sptmdenee  wlUi  the  heads  of  an  the  political 
parties  (escept  the  Oommuntsts)  In  the 
countrtoa  whl^  originally  spcaucred  the  At- 
lantic Pact.  I  have  found  the  reactlom 
among  leaders  in  the  Atlantic  par11a»»ata 
afattoet  unanimously  favorable  to  oar  pro- 
posal for  sn  Atlantic  fsderal  oonvcntltXL.  X 
do  not  mean  by  this  ttut  they  have  an 
moss  silly  endorsed  any  particular  idan  cr 
fomrala  or  stroeture.  Kit  they  have  ex- 
pressed cagemeas  to  work  out  some  better 
way  at  stroagthenli^  the  Itorth  AUantle 
community. 

Our  Atlantic  allies  are  shoving  thcoiaelvtt 
man  and  more  anxious  to  find  a  basto  for 
eloaa'  union  wtth  tss.  The  Tinantmqpa  pass- 
age of  a  leaolutlon  by  the  CtmstiltatlTa 
.aasembl^  of  the  Oooncll  of  Bhrope  at  Strsa- 
bourg  recently,  invtttng  observers  from  the 
Americaa  Ooni^vsa  to  the  faU  aaaalons  of  tha 
Asaembly  and  asking  for  ptthac  diacuaslon  oa 
proUems  of  ocanmcm  Intarest  between  dele- 
gations of  tha  two  Botiaea  of  Congress  and 
of  the  European  Awemhly,  to  the  most  r»* 
cent  and  moat  striking  avldaace  ot  bov 
urgently  our  friouto  abroad  tleatra  a  eloeer 
tmkm  betveeii  Wsatacn  Xorope  and  Itorth 
America,  Thty  are  oal|'  waiting  Cor  ^^vif*^ 
to  make  ttke  first  eoociata  move. 

In  that  ooaaaetloe.  let  me  quote  a  para- 
graph from  the  tettff  I  reotived  troaa  tha 
dtottngiddMd  rttBu  IHhtoter  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Looto  nt  LaagrcBt: 

the  ■ncceai  oC  ttia  pstvoaa!  eon- 
la  yoor  raaoliitloD  voold  c&aaify  da- 
pand  on  Om  laltlatlva  batag  takm  by  tha 
united  States  OovammMit.  tt  would.  X  fe^ 
be  prematura  for  our  admlatetratlaa  to  taka 


ta  ;Ua«no- 
ttetowamaa  vtH 


np  Its  uaftad  to 

'  to  nttta  I 
thaaaaw 

Thto  bdac  an,  tbe  voile  of  nm 
at  tba  Atlantie  UMon  COonstttac  now 
oomea  even  mora  vital  than  betora.  In  tak- 
ing part  in  thto  effort,  ttaay  era  sisklng  ttie 
erudal  ecotrttuttoa.  Hoc  evaa  tbt  first  aiapa 
toward  tha  goal  vtB  be  takan  it&leaa  fsw 
American  peopls  baUava  tn  it  vaat  it.  and 
demand  tt  ot  Onngreai.  WtaaSsvcr  ny  eol- 
Icaguas  and  X  may  do  to  halglitau  tntarast 
and  atfrnulala  aiqipart  abroad  for  Atlantie 
rmkm  via  ssDoant  to  aocUtog  ii  tha  paoola 
of  thto  country  are  net  bahtad  as.  praaa^ 
tha  Oongiaai  as  a  vbola  to  taks  aetScm. 

In  raoent  yaaia  and  tlito  to  varth  lamaik- 
ing— ve  haw  povn  aeeasttaaad  to  usicg  lbs 
tcraa  "Atla&tle  nrnnamntfy.*  lis 
tarm  to  BMamnafa  tbaa  a  gsogtapble  I 
We  iM  It  tn  the  auiae  of  a  aodaty  of  aa- 
tions or  peopiaa  vim  oKtala  oobbuddi 
aetertotiea.  mwmnn  atagBa*  and 
saeda.  Hots  lbs  pbraaa  "AtlaaHa 
alty*  daasiha  aAaathlng  lasil  Oc  ta  tt  a 
ocmvcatent  flcttoil  or  a  pmpsgsnds  akifaat 
Is  It  a  vlsiou  fcf  tha  futura.  m  doaa  It  aov 
exist?    Xn  a  vord.  what  to  Itt 

Usta.  around  thto  grsst  oesaale  lafca.  Uva 
several  huadrsd  mlllkm  peofia  vbo.  oaai  tbe 
oeatucfca.  have 

baaed  on  a  ooounoa  hnitaia.   Tbajr  are 
nto  vho  afaare  tha  noUtletf  Inhsrilsiw  of 
tha  dvlliasd 
Utoato  vlth  vhtah  1 

the  world.    Thf^r  are  paopla  vbo  have 
ated  a  society  eentatad  4m  Iha  Miibta 
lUgnUf  at  ladlTldual  bunaa  baiagi.  a  so' 
ctoty  daalgaad  for  IndMdaate  ta  live  hi  aa 


llva  bt  the  AUaotle 
slmilarltlss  they  ^sre  vttb 
more  munsrouB  tlna  tbe 
Uartttea  betvaen  tbsaa 
anyvhara  etoa.    Thto  to 

It 


We  who  Uve 
atrsady 
any  other 


Wa  are  tbs 


To  take  a  bomcly  ezampto.  I 
strtKk  by  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Ameri- 
can people  sent  to  people  they  knew  In  West- 
em  Biffope  three  thncs  as  much  mail — 
personal  and  bualnass  tottan.  periodicals, 
newspapers,  pared  post  pa^agae — as  they 
sent  to  people  in  Latla  Amertca.  and  six 
times  as  aiBBb  as  to  tbe  Paettft.  Tbal^tires 
are  reveaUiq;:  In  ISSO^  we  ouillad  more  than 
147.000.000  pounda— not  piscsa  but  pounds~ 
of  man  to  WastsiB  Bwwpi.  acsnpasad  with 
eaoM  53jOOO.iOae  panada  to  latin  America  and 
only  some  34.000.000  ponxMto  to  the  Pactfle. 
Thto  to  ana  iilaipis  taidat  of  «be  latetfrelstloa 
amcmg  tha  pK^laa  vbo  aia  |a|aed  by  the 
Atlantie  waterway  aiMl  the  air  above  it. 

An  at  VI  fia  tbto  Attaatia  aoaaaMnit 
a  canMaon  aat  cf  imaiaato  aad  nsada 
not  ail  baaa  idaaUial  i^n  eCtoalBg  m 
toaal  aodal  sisisiaa.    Wa  do  baas  waya  of 
BvlDg  that  am  outgiof  bs    ii 
tactkais  aad  at  •arytag  stapes  •( 
ment — oC  tha  same  Orc<it  aad  Bcaua 
that  Uaa  at  the  root  ot  western  civtiteatlan. 
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nM  «t  tfe»  AtlMMie 
•by  M  «<•  «U1.  «• 
«<  «nr  o«m  pMt  tn 


ta  tto  MiiM  ct 
paltanl  cnMDtiau  of  i«|v»- 


My  OHM.    AU  a(  VI  tmk  to 
tlM   iBdtnrtiMl  llJMrtr   of 


in 


tf«(«nd 

of  fUs  hM  ted 

AUuitte  l>wty.  to  tbt  MUtUry 

•atf  to  tiM  ptMinat  ct- 

la  n»  mam  at  teTlng 
IkA  osUf  for  pro- 
of 
■r*  ta- 

tlM 


K    1 


AiiMl  tf 


Mr.  Pearson  made  a  masterful  state- 
mait  that  should  be  read  by  all  who 
faOled  to  hear  him. 

It  is  Included  here  so  that  all  may 
r«Miit: 

Oood  rrtnlng.  ladle*  and  gentlemen,  this 
U  Drew   Peanon.     I   have   been   invited    by 
Qortmot  Fine,  erf  PennaylTanU,   to   broad- 
cast today  from  Uie  most  hallowed  and  his- 
toric ipcrt  In  America,  the  east  rcxim  cf  In- 
deptodeocc   Hall.     I   have   tbe   great    honor 
to  be  Mated  In  the  historic  chair  of  GeorRC 
WaaUngton.  at  the  desk  where  w^s  signed 
ttiat  grtat  Declaration  which  gave  birth  to 
a  new  nation.     In  tills  room  there  also  met 
the  Provincial  Aaaembly.  tbe  Superior  Court. 
Later    tiM    Second     Continental     Congress. 
Here  alao  Oeorge  Washington  delivered   his 
Farewell  Address^  and  Abraham  Lincoln  lay 
tn  atata  following  his  death.     With  me  in 
tbia  room  today  are  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel. 
of  PhUadalphla.  who  has  done  so  much  for 
tb«  m«ndBhip  Train,  the  llerci  Train,  and 
tb«  Thte  of  Toys:  Judge  Kdwin  Lewis:  Arthur 
Oreeofeld.  President  Conane,  of  the  home- 
rvrtir-.g  committee:  Oeorge  Jeasel:  and  other 
dlattncQl*t>«<l   vialtors.   celebrating    the    one 
huiMtred  and  seven ty-flfth  anniversary  of  the 
Tlytitng  (tf  the  Declaration  which  set  forth 
vtwt  waa  then  a  bold  and  revolutionary  doc- 
trliM  tbat  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
Uwy  art  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  righta,  and  that  among  these 
•re  Ufa,  liberty,  and  tb«  purstiit  of  happiness. 
For  175  yean,  free  men  throughout  the 
world   have   been   morcbing   into   battle   to 
r****"!**"**    (^   ideaa   scratched   on    a   piece 
(tf  parchment  In  this  room  at  this  table.    Now 
beCora  flTlng  you  the  newi  of  the  day.  I 
would  Uce  to  compare  some  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  founding  fathers  with    chose 
we    faoa    today.     When    Thomas    JefTerson 
rentad  a  room,  in  the  home  of  a  German 
te1ckl»y«r  just  acroaa  the  street  and  for  18 
day*  wnrked  on  drafting  this  famed  Dccla- 
ratkm.  democracy  waa  cooaidered  as  deplor- 
atde  as  Blavery  and  a  lot  more  dangerous. 
lien  at  that  time  were  by  no  means  equal. 
and  tbe  right  to  vote  waa  held  only  by  the 
property-owning   few.     The   signers  of   the 
Deelaratloii.  therefor*,  were  considered  rad- 
tcaJa.    and    tbey    scHnetimes    received    angry 
g^anoar  tn  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  when 
thcfy  paand.     Purthermore.  there  was  no  re- 
Joldng   when    the   D*('lanatlon    was    signed, 
BO  DQObs   stormed   the   doors   of   this   room 
dankortng  for  a  decision.     The  Liberty  Bell 
did  not  ring  out  tmtil  July  8.  4  days  later. 
It  waa  a  grim,  grave  decision  to  take,  this 
Amertean  Revolution.     And   every   man.    as 
he  stepped  up  to  sign,  knew  that  he  would 
be  banged  by  his  neck  imtil  dead   If   the 
Brltlah  ever  caught  him.    Yet  despite  un- 
eartalnty  and  oppxMltion  and  the  fact  that 
equality  of  man  was  then  unheard  of.  the 
66  foandlng  fathers  after  3  days  of  continu- 
ous detate.  did  sign  this  great  human  docu- 
ment the  most  far-rcacblng  since  the  days 
of  Christ.    The  men  who  signed  this  parch- 
ment    were     yoting.      Their     average     age 
was  44.    Some  of  our  foremost  leaders  to- 
day  an   about   TO.    Like   us   today,   these 
yooaf  am  alao  had  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation.     But    tbey    were    tougher 
•bout  tt  than  we.     Amertca'a  first  price  cell- 
Ix:^  wae  no*  iaauad  by  Mike  DlSalle  but  by 
the  COBtlnental  Congreaa  in  1T76,  ard  car- 
fled  this  stem  warning: 

"AMorted  ▼ultures  who  are  preying  on  the 
vttala  of  their  country  in  time  of  common 
illsliiiw  by  selling  above  prices  set  by  this 
price  chart  ibaU  be  exposed  by  name  to  pub- 

IMay,  we  can  them  price  gougera.  but  the 
fOBBtfUig  fattun  had  •  better  name — vul- 
tmm.  Today  Attorney  General  McOrath  la 
ilMiiC  Ott  1400  price  violntious  sent  him  for 
yirmcutloa.  However,  be  has  done  nothing 
to  keep  the  names  secret.   The  found- 


ing fathers  on  the  other  hand,  ezpoeed  vul- 
tures  by  name  to  public  view.  The  founding 
fathers  alao  had  their  problem  of  rlvaby  be- 
tween the  planters  and  farmers,  many  of 
whom  favored  England  and  the  merchants 
and  city  population,  which  did  not.  The 
fathers  would  be  disappointed,  however,  at 
our  own  congressional  debate  of  last  week 
which  showed  that  we  had  made  even  lesa 
progress  than  they  in  getting  the  cattlemen 
ar.d  cfjtton  growers  of  the  South  and  West 
and  the  city  conaumers  of  the  North  and 
East  to  n>a:tze  that  this  Is  one  country,  and 
every  section  is  Interdependent  upon  the 
other  They  would  have  been  shocked  at 
the  greed,  the  selfishness,  the  bitterness  of 
debate,  and  would  have  felt  that  we  were 
&  long  way  from  taking  Benjamin  Pranklin'a 
advice:  "Gentlemen,  we  must  all  hang  to- 
gether, or  assuredly  w«  shall  bang  separately." 
The  founding  fathers  also  would  have  been 
sick  at  heart  at  the  hatemongers  that  today 
are  abusing  the  freedom  they  fought  and 
died  for.  The  Gerald  1^  K.  Smiths,  the  Mer- 
win  K.  Harts,  the  Joe  Kamps.  and  the  Joe 
McCarthys.  On  the  other  hand,  here  are 
some  things  the  signers  would  be  happy 
about,  If  they  looked  down  on  their  country 
today. 

1 .  We  have  kept  alive  their  championship  of 
the  equality  of  man.  and  have  gone  to  the 
rescue  of  a  weak  and  distant  country  across 
the  Pacific,  and  have  rallied  other  nations  in 
a  common  drive  to  prevent  aggression.  Par 
we  have  found  aa  tbey  did.  that  freedom  does 
not  come  easily.     It  baa  to  be  fought  tar. 

2.  We  have  retained  civilian  control  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  removal  of  a  popular 
military  figure  when  he  challenged  civilian 
rule.  Por  the  founding  fathers  feared  mili- 
tary power  more  than  they  feared  deatb,  and 
Oeorge  Washington  was  quid:  to  ttim  bis 
powers  back  to  Congress. 

They  would  have  been  glad  also  that  we 
have  retained  the  Revolutionary  spirit,  and 
are  still  striving  for  social  welfare,  better 
education.  And  tbey  would  regret  that  we 
had  not  gone  further  to  improve  life,  liberty, 
and  ptirsult  of  happiness.  For  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  Is  not  something  that 
we  can  let  He  dormant,  it's  something  that  we 
have  to  reaffirm  again  and  again.  And  so 
from  this  Mtting.  here  Is  some  up-to-the- 
minute  news  In  the  battle  of  the  free  world 
against  communism. 


Small  Mine  Operators  Classed  as  Specs- 
lators,  Aihrised  Tliey  Are  Out  of  De- 
fease Pktorc,  aB«  Told  Tkey  Migkt  J«st 
as  Well  Play  Rodettc  or  Bet  oa  the 
Races  as  Try  To  Prodnce  Stratefic 
Miaerals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSENTATIVBB 
Thwiday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaha  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  small-mine  operators  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  part  they  would 
play  in  the  production  of  strategic  min- 
erals for  the  defense  effort 

Enthusiastically  they  went  into  the 
hills,  opening  old  mines,  seeking  new 
ones— lead,  copper,  sine,  antimony. 
tungsten,  manganese,  uranium,  and 
other    strategic    minerals— and    then 
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waited  Mi»1mirty  for  tiM  hel|>  and  oo- 
operation  tbesr  had  Immo  led  to  bdfeve 
would  be  f  ortHoooring  frmn  tlw  Defense 
Minerals  Adminls^natlcm.  But  in  moat 
Instances  it  never  came.  Instead  of 
Awristing  our  aaaU  domeatic  miners,  we 
are  importing  2i  percent  <tf  wa  copper, 
30  pereait  of  oai  ksad  and  sine,  and 
other  strategic  metals  at  ivtees  abow 
those  paid  to  domestfe  producers. 

Last  week,  according  to  the  appended 
article  from  the  Salt  ijJce  Tritnine  of 
Salt  Lake  aty.  Utah,  they  were  told  by 
a  representative  of  the  DMA  that  "the 
small  miners  are  spectilators.  are  oat  of 
the  picture— they  might  iwst  as  well  go 
to  Las  Vegas— play  roulette  or  l)et  on  the 
races." 

That  is  what  has  happmed  to  our 
once  great  mining  Industry  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  building  of  die 
West.  Small  wonder  that  80  percott  of 
our  metal  mines  are  ctosed,  while  we 
finance  foreign  mines  nnploylng  slave 
labor  and  buy  their  producticm  at  prices 
higher  than  are  paid  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. 

If  the  American  metal  mining  Industry 
is  to  be  revived.  It  must  stop  begging  for 
crumbs  from  the  king's  table,  organize 
and  demand  sound  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies,  the  remoneth»tl(»i  of  silver,  a 
return  to  bimetalMsm.  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  protective  tariff;  and  call  a 

halt  to  global  hnnnA^ggl^ng 

The  article  from  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  a  letter  from  the  vice  president  of 
the  Idaho  Small  Mine  Operators  Asao- 
ciation  follow: 

DMA  Am  RacoiMuoma  Boux.crrs  to  Smau. 


{Bj  Obearier) 

The  transcript  records  of  aome  defense 
meetings  aomettmea  reveal  astonlshlxig  etate- 
menta  made  by  repneentattvea  of  Govern- 
ment a^nctes. 

Last  Tueedays  tun«rten  oonferenee  bi 
Denver   was   a  atrlJtlzig  enmple. 

Although  the  tongsten  situatlan  has  been 
dlscxBsed  to  great  length  in  the  press,  the 
Denver  devetopment  JasttBes  additional  light 
on  the  ofBdal  attitude  toward  tbe  w^ll 
miners  of  tbe  Wast. 


ooBfer* 


nrmanQHaL 
Invitational  In  nature,  tbe  Dmiv 
ence  apparently  was  Intended  fcv  ^ 
rather  than  prodooars  d  txu^/iXm.  A  few 
producers,  quite  a  few  procoaor*.  Defense 
Minerals  Administration  oAcfaia.  and  lepre- 
sentativea  of  the  OOee  of  Prtee  Stataiitaa- 
tlon.  tbe  Oeaeral  Supply  Administration,  and 
the  Bureau  <tf  the  Budget  attended  tbe 
meeting. 

WttneaKs  for  tbe  pcotfucers  weni  timud- 
mous  in  tbelr  teetinuny  to  tbe  effect  that 
the  present  aovanuacnt  program  wiU^  iw> 
quires  a  SO-peroeat  tungsten  eonoentxmie 
renders  a  giei^  majority  at  indapandent  and 
small  produoars  hflpiesa  to  oontrtliate  to 
daaperatcly         '   ' 

Tn  addition,  so  w«n  known  aa 

tion   as  tbe  vanadtam*  Qxp.  of   ,^ 

notified  tbe  DitA  tiuet  it  ooidit  not  for- 
nlsh  tbe  milling  faelUttei  lor  the  foraerty 
prodocttve  Boukkr  Otmnty  ana  at  Oofto- 
rado  beeauee  of  the  eeoiKanlei  of  the  Oov- 
emment  program.  Ou  top  of  thla,  the 
HM8  tungsten  mm  of  flatt  Lake  Oty  tn- 
fomed  the  DMA  tha*  it  wm  wtthdrawtag 
Ha  plant  tram  partldpatloB  In  the  psugraa 
because  tbe  program  has  not  and  eanao* 
provide  even  break-evtn  prieea  for  tbe 
smaU  tungsten  nihun  in  the  Weat. 


Ishlng  attitude  on  the  part  of  one  DMA  of- 
flelal.  an  IntaraaOag  dmertfUtm  of  Vb»  eur- 
reiit  twigstaB  progfaas.  and  a  word  of  hope 
fortungi^anMilnwasaiweiaedhyai 
attire  of  the  Barema  of  the  Itadges. 


An  tedapwdeot  tungstwa  anbaer  declared. 
In  estlmetipg  the  tttagalna  prognun.  "Tou 
cannot  help  agrioilture  by  prooaoitng  tbe 
production  of  fruit  sake."  Tbat^  of  eourae. 
referred  to  the  «HMreeitt  tungsten  eoneen- 
trate  requirement. 

Sepreeentatives  of  the  General  duppty 
Admlniatratkm  Indicated  aeant  latere^  In 
bow  tungst«i  ia  prodticed  and  eentered  their 
interast  In  the  purchaee  tbrnnd  after  tt  is 
produced. 

But  it  ramalned  for  O.  B.  Bolderer.  Woh- 
tngton.  D.  C  reprseentatlve  of  tbe  tungsten 
division  of  DMA  to  astonish  the  meeting  and 
create  tpeculaUon  as  to  wbetbm-  bis  remarks 
were  or  would  be  authorlttd  by  tbe  top  DMA 
officials.  Tbe  stenographic  record  of  the 
meeting  contains  bis  answer  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  tbe  pUgfot  of  tbe  smaU  producer,  his 
spending*  to  date  and  tbe  problem  of  future 
spending.    He  said: 

OAKBLiMC  svnocsrsD 
"Tbe  small  minws  are  speculatora.  are  out 
of  tbe  piccoM— tbey  might  Jtist  as  weU  go  to 
Laa    Vegae— play    roulette    or    bet    on    the 


The  Mie  word  of  hope  for  a  rerlctng  of  the 
tungsten  program  was  escpresaed  by  M.  T. 
Hunger,  ai  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
oOelal  frankly  admitted  that  the  amaU 
miners  were  )ustUled  In  tbetr  stand  and  ex- 
presaed  some  bqjM  that  all  tbe  facta  might 
bring  about  a  change  bo  ore  stodcpUlng  as 
originally  intended. 

InaBO  ftff*ii  **!»» 
ORaaxoRS  Aasocu-non. 
jrodbsf,  Idaho.  Juif  It.  1951. 
Ben.  Joata  T.  Wooa, 

ITotise  fr/  MepritentmHtfts, 

WashingUm.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Wooa:  X  haw  been  watching  and 
wwttng  for  tbe  EOfA  tn  Waahlngton  to  get 
down  to  butineas  and  aet  tn  eome  manner 
that  will  stow  tbM  they  know  what  tbey 
are  doing. 

Tbey  have  been  put  on  the  carpet  for  not 
having  tungsten  on  hand,  but  dont  aeon 
to  know  there  t^  plenty  of  it.  tf  tbey  wlU 
pot  out  a  Bttle  effort  to  get  tt. 

X  know  of  two  good  prospeets  dose  to  the 
rallraad.  and  dortag  the  end  of  the  last  war 
a  teet  lot  of  4  tone  or  ao  that 
at  S  Jg  WO^  and  ipot  paid  §71  par  ton 
net  for  It  by  the  Oovemaaent  agent  in  Salt 
Ijake  City.  Utah.  Tungiten  was  IM  a  unit 
then. 

I  had  built  a  n»d  to  tbe  aepoatt.  put  in  an 
ore  Mn.  and  made  ready  to  produce  aa  was 
reqwsated  by  the  OovemoMBt.  Bat — Just 
■a  X  had  gotaec.  thtags  ready.  X  was  nottUad 
that  the  Salt  lAfca  bUI  waa  doslBg  down 
and  that  they  were  not  bcqring  aay : 
The  war  was  over.  X  was  Irtt  boidlag 
empty  eack  and  oot  fionaldKahfa 

In  ISIi.  I  want  aB-aut  to  mine 
ta  Hwlertantl.  Oolo.  Tuaffrtm  waa  quoted  at 
aa  high  as  gMO  par  unit  (30  pounds  iO 
peteent  110^  aontainatf).  toot  ttiare  wm  a 
ahlfdoad  reoalvad  froaa  flnatli  iaisrlw  and 
tbe  prtee  dwppad  to  IS  pw  wait.  I  had  to 
waBc  out  of  towsb  aad  te  debt. 

Now.  Oongwas  baa  paosad  s  UU  Ibat 
S8B  JSor  8  ywwa  ca  nntU  ao  asiial 
U  raetfved  by  tha  Oiwiiiiaiiiil      Wbo  la 
to  pat  up  iXOOjBQO  to  bulUL  a  sbUI 


SOk  WBdar  tbe  eonffitiaH  ttat  are  laid 
down  by  the  Oovenunent  and  DSfA.  msfem 
Mr.  O.  B.  Bolderer.  OKA  aide.  Is  right  In  aay- 
tng  at  the  tuaoten  eosifareDee  tn  Danver. 


aad  that 

iy 


ODlO^tM 

qpea«Man»  are  out  of  the 
the*  m!|^t  aa  isaU  go  to 

roulatta.  cr  bei  on  the  rnMs.   Ian 

he  la  rigbt  beeauee  X  bailasa  I  wwid  have 
as  much  dlaaoe  getttng  my  SMoey  ba^  on 
a  borae  raee  ae  I  woUM  trybqt  to  gtiaas  what 
todopend  aa  what  wUl  happan  aast  throwb 
the  aetloaa  of  the  xatA. 

I  CMmot  undecatand  what  Ifr.  Holdarer 
tMnfc»  he  or  hla  orgaiilTatlan  eao  gain  or 
how  he  or  they  soqieet  to  get  the  eeoperattcn 
of  the  people  or  the  ounan  with  wbon  they 
must  deal  to  make  a  suosaas  of  their  orgaaiaa. 
tlon. 

I  hitve  authority  fmai  tilM  XMA  to  mtse. 
miU,  ^ocess.  or  whatever  X  «an  to  produce 
60  peraent  tui^sten  eocMantraMa  tor  ft  years 
at  aot  per  unit  WO,  provided  they  dont  get 
a  certain  laaoont  before  tbe  8  ytars  expire. 

Tbey  aent  me  taastnaettons.  aad  tbe  ]ilaeea 
where  It  might  be  poaitble  to  get  my  ore 
mlUed.  X  tried  them  all  wtthla  Idaho  State 
and  Utah. 

Under  certain  etreumstaaeai  theac  plaeec 
do  not  have  to  take  castoai  ore  for  prooesalng. 
that  A  If  tlMy  were  wotliv  at  full  oapac- 
ny.  wbleh  they  were. 

Tbe  DMA  doeant  aram  to  know  that  each 
dcposK  of  tungsten  probably  wUl  be  differ- 
ent in  ehanaeter,  relative  to  tapurttiee.  and 
tekes  a  different  treatoMtnt  and  that  a  mtU 
for  cvtstom  work  must  be  buHt  aeoordingly. 

Tb<>  aes  offered  by  the  Qovemment  ffcj 
Vaenma  tungsten  la  Just  tbe  reaaon  why 
the  DMA  haaet  been  able  to  get  any  ttoek 
for  stmft  ptnng.  Why  seB  for  •SB,  when  you 
ran  get  more  after  tt  b  priyoastd  and  you 
have  to  proecas  It  anyway  tn  order  to  market 
Itt 

Tbe  Ctovemment  is  golag  to  have  to  pay 
more  money  to  get  ttmgston.  so  why  not 
pay  more  by  prouaatng  the  oref  Two  or  three 
bundled  Utaaaaod  dollsre  wlU  tastall  a  plant 
centrally  toealad.  X  an  sure  every  miner 
would  be  wttltag  to  pay  two  or  three  doilan 
a  *oa  extra,  until  tbe  Oovemaasat  gees  tbei? 
money  back.  I  wouM  glatfy  pay  t6  ooatin- 
uooNly  provided  tbe  Oovemaaeat  wUl  ibow 
Bae  where  X  can  depend  on  aaOSag  aiy  ore 
for  a  few  years  wttbout  aay  IfX  or  so  wamy 
provUnna  nttaebad  to  thair  eontraets. 

This  b  one  chance  where  the  Govern- 
mmt  can  help  wltiiout  going  Into  dlieet 
competition  wttb  big  onirq>anleB.  because  the 
larger  ocwipanles  are  reCuHog  to  aoeept  cus- 
tom orcc  owing  to  the  eoasumiea  of  the 
OovmiBMU't  prognBt. 

Of  oourue.  tbe  whole  thing  depends  on 
wbethar  the  Goveraawnt  nsaSs  tungMen. 
XT  tbey  (uw  wintag  to  put  owt  I 
money  where  It  Is  neadei 
smaU  taiaws  shall  have  to  jotn  up  with 
OoateUo  aad  play  the  laeee  aad  other  gam- 
httng  drviaas  where  we  wlU  have  at  lean  on* 
I  out  of  a  bnndrad. 
▼ety  truly  yours, 

r  D. 
Fles  Pmfdeat, 
Iftae  Oparmton 


SMflwy  «r  Iha  Tnawy  Safte  Sail 
the  EMkr  Hss  Nsl 


ErrEIIBia«  or  BBiABKB 

HON.  lOBIi  muips 

IM  TBI 


Mr.  FBILUFS.  Ifir.  fl|»akfca-,  X 
Sony  to  aior  I  adsaed  tte  iiMM|«]>er 
port  of  the  speecb  aade  Iqr  Seerctanr 
SEVder,  evfdeittly  a  4th  of  Jal7  verbal 
gkjiiuciuel,  Ic  which  be  prwlatsifrt  thai 


?-a 
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i  ttet  tbt  dBQur 

lIVMMlltdtO 

W  MB  fa»atVk  bi  the 

;  ft  ^telly  nempAver 

Ootmfty*  tB  MS  dis* 


iM^BIMl    tfat 

_  vhlefa  ttili  1 1  mil  111* 

I  femd.  and  ufcad  for  aa  apU- 

I  nov  rtM  to  uk  tte  Scerctery 

If  lit  will  be  kmd  eoooch 

UMCKpimiiatioa.  Th«  tdtto- 
italDt  eacerpts  from  the 
•ad  tnm  the  lint  cxptai- 


IM  ^ite  tbto 


0f 

to 


f  8*ts  Dauta 

IB  ault  wryliic  abovt  InfU- 

Bt  on  the 

Ml  than 

^^^^^     _^ Aocard'- 

fg  to  llr.  anTttw.  than  to  no'tntetkia— «x- 
e^  la  nt^xd  ^  '°°<L  '^'^  to.  In  a  Poorth 
of  J«lr  ipottw  the  OmntMij  wM  th«  Amer- 
^^tH»,*  Bot  <ml]r  hAflat  d*|««cSftt«d  but 
'  In  VBliw.    TIM  AP  quotad  him 


1  *mt  fad  mwTj  for  tha  Amgrlfan  dol- 
lar. itM  dollar  to  warl2x  40  pareant  mora 
today,  par  eajHta.  than  iv  -ma  tn  liSS.  Utlng 
laio  U-tiaWartfm  tba  Mljuataianu  in  taxas 


ttoai.  with  tha  exnpClon  of  kto- 
gat  mora  for  th^  mouey 
ttaa  tn  mO.  and  they  gat  mora  ralua 
for  tte  aaooay  tfaaj  ^aad. 

Ita  tkOKfht  «a  had  baard  averythlnc  in 
tha  «my  at  ftnaaeial  glMartoh  tram   Ne« 
MMl^taeaa.   lent  «a  hadnt.     It   re- 
fW  Mr.  teydcr  to  ootahlna  all  tba 

maaouatte  apoutara  at  nonaanaa  tuad 

ovtHtM  fatoahooda  eooearalnc  aobar  mat* 
^a  Maw  Daal 


b«yti«  paver  ba  aar*  you  now  have 
ft-t  apfriy  to  tba  food  you  buy. 

Wtty  to  that? 

ii  thto  vMrd  commentator  on  flna.ncl&l 
BMkttara  Implying  that  tb«  Nation's  food  pro- 
daoan.  procaaaora.  and  retatlen  bavp  an 
taatda  tradt  la  tba  raca  for  riches"  If  we're 
abto,  aa  Mr.  Snyder  malatalna.  to  buy  40 
parcaot  mora  m  the  way  of  clothing,  hous- 
It^.  autaaK>bilea.  gadgets,  entertalnmeiu, 
and  thoaa  myatertoua  arttclea  called  sun- 
drtaa.  why  aren't  we  able  to  buy  40  percent 
mora  foodT 

Wa  want  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
yrpt*'"  thto  food  businesa  since  he  seems  to 
hava  an  explanation  bandy  for  the  rest  uf 
tha  flnandal  mess  into  which  the  bureau- 
crats have  flung  us. 

But  what's  the  use?  There's  far  too  much 
worthleas  talk  coming  out  of  Washington 
now.  Mr.  Snyder  would  probably  tell  us 
that  the  answer  to  the  food  situation  Is  lo 
gat  out  of  Michael  DlSalle's  road. 


a  raalc  mtaatatanent  dldnt  go  un- 
aad  aocnr  polltlclana 
imanirfj  wmntad  to  know  what  the  head  of 
tils  Tiaaaiaj  Oapartaaant  waa  getting  at  by 
tamBV  ttoa  paopla  that  todays  paewea  dollar 
to  worth  40  paroant  mora  per  capita,  than 

It  «M  in  ine. 

nr  tnatanea.  a  atandard  make  suit  of 
■an^  clochlng  purchased  today  for  C75 
eoold  bs  bought  in  IflW  for  •37.50.  Tha 
p?lea  of  a  boma  today  to  anywhara  fmn  two 
to  thraa  tiaaa  tha  priea  tn  19Sf,  ate. 
Mr.  fti|dar.  unabla  to  bac;k  up  hto  state- 
ahovt  tlM  ralua  at  today's  doUar.  wld 
proparly  undaratood.  So  ha 
out  vtth  thto  aaqilanatiOB : 

V  eaptta  ptsrehaatag  power  of  the 
poo^  haa  Imptovad  by  about  40 
taea  tOM  after  making  full  allow- 
for  ttM  Incraaaaa  and  prlca  changes." 
foa  hava  a  waiting  axaapla  of  the 
of  maating  a  ciuUlcnne. 
to  to  pot  out  completely  fatae 
lod  than  to  arptain  it  by  re- 
aortlag  to  glbhattob  that  nobody  can  make 
tailor. 

•pfniaeh  to  laaaTttng  ««  can 

of  Mr.  Sajdar^  asplanatlon  of  hto 

ita  to  that  tttK  pay- 

tl  tBOoaa  tax.  old- 

(ha  hnndrada  of  hidden 

i4l  atcta  and  kxat  taxaa. 

pev  havi  tafi  wtS  boy  40  pareant 

ill  amititot  tnllatad  piit^e 

yo«  had  for  spending  tn 


Unjust  ladktmeht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    AI.AIUUA 

W  THl  HOU3K  OP  REPRESENT ATlVTis 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr    Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ihe  Rkc- 
otD,   I   Include    an    editorial    from    the 
Dothan  Eagle.  Dothan.  Ala.,  for  July  20. 
1951.      Recently  the  wiregra.ss  .section  of 
Alabama  was  the  subject  of  severe  criM- 
cism  regarding  inadequate  hou.sins  fa- 
cilities for  military  personnel  sialioned 
at  Camp  Rucker.     Early  during  World 
War  n  the  Public  Housing  Admmi.stra- 
tion  erected  100  dwelling  unit.s  of  brick 
and    brick-tile    with    concrete    floors 
These  housing   units   were   con.structed 
at  Dalevllle,  Ala.,  a  small  town  within 
2  or  3  miles  of  Camp  Rucker.     A:  the 
close  of  World  War  II  Camp  Rucker  \\  a.s 
placed  on  a  stand-by  basis  by  ihe  mili- 
tary authorities.     Soon  after  the  clcse  of 
the  war  the  housing  uiuts  were  .sold  for 
practically     nothing— although     Camp 
.Rucker  remained  on  a  stand-by  basis      I 
begged  and  pleaded  with  the  housing 
authorities  to  leave  the  housing   unit.s 
intact  until  the  milltarj-  made  a  final  dis- 
position of   Camp  Rucker      My   effort.s 
were  futile  and  the  hou.sin«  unii.s  'Aere 
torn    down.     The     following     editorial 
points  out  that  it  was  the  Government — 
not  the  people  of  the  Wiregrass^-that 
tore  down  a  100-unit  apartment  house 
in  the  very  front  gate  of  Camp  Rucker 
within  1  year  after  World  War  II  ended 
I,  too.  wotUd  like  to  voice  my  objection 
for  placing  the  blame  on  the  people  of 
that  section  for  a  situation  over  which 
they  had  absolutely  no  control. 
The  editorial  follows: 

UWJTJST  INBICTMXNT 

Seldom  haa  a  region  been  >o  unjustly  ma- 
Ugnad  and  tarred  with  dlitortluns  as  tha 
Wiiaciaaa.  which  waa  accorded  sucn  treat- 
aaent'  In  a  Senate  aubcomrolttee  s  report 
p<tfn?*ng  thto  aactlou  aa  a  land  where  fnmlllea 
of  military  paraonnel  at  Camp  Ruclier  are 


Tictuniaad  whotoaate  by  landlords  and  com- 
pelled to  lire  in  mlaerabia  quarters. 

The  people  of  tha  Wlragraaa,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, are  stunned  and  abockad  that  such  a  pic- 
ture of  them  would  ba  preaented  to  the  Na- 
tion by  a  ctnamlttea  that  should  ba  respon- 
sible for  ita  actlona.  Their  reaentment  to  not 
born  of  lenaltlTlty  to  outalda  crittclam.  nor 
does  it  stem  from  inherent  pride  of  their 
community. 

Rather,  it  derlvea  from  the  obvloua  fact 
that  the  conunlttee's  Investigators — who- 
ever they  are — seized  on  a  few  Isolated  casea 
and  represented  them  as  a  general  picture 
or  the  entire  region,  thxis  Indicating  a  whole 
section  and  Its  people  as  profiteers  cashing 
In  on  an  emergency. 

They  also  are  resentful  that  the  commlt- 
tees  report  took  no  cognizance  of  what  the 
people  of  this  section  have  done,  on  their, 
own.  to  accommodate  military  persons  who 
are  temporary  residents  of  the  area. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  hovising  shortage  in 
the  Wtregrass.  There  always  Is  when  a  mil- 
itary camo  U  established  temporally  and, 
so  long  as  the  camp  remains  temporary,  the 
shortage  will  continue  to  exist.  And  we 
doubt  not  that  there  have  been  cases  of 
excessive  rentals,  human  nattirc  being  what 
It  Is. 

It  '5  puzzling,  though,  that  even  with  an 
acute  shortage  apartments  in  Dothan  are 
advertised  for  rent  every  day.  It  is  also 
puzzling,  In  view  of  this,  that  the  Dothan 
housing  authority  has  apartments  vacant  In 
the  Henry  Green  apartments,  as  well  as  in 
the  new  Negro  development,  and  will  rent 
them  to  military  personnel  eligible  by  reason 
of  li^come  and  dependency. 

In.stances  of  military  personnel  living  in 
•  hovels"  are  so  rare  that  for  a  committee  to 
purtray  them  as  an  average  and  regional 
ondttion  Ls  nothing  short  of  fantastic.  la 
f.^ct,  thei-e  is  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  what  constitutes  a  'hovel."  As  for 
high  rents,  admittedly  some  are  high. 

But.  over-all.  there  Is  much  reasonable- 
ness m  rental  charges.  The  90  percent  (es- 
timated by  Mayor  Douglas  Brown  of  Ozark) 
who  are  maintaining  reasonable  rents  are 
uncredited  with  fairness  and  are  being 
blamed  for  the  unreasonableness  of  the  10 
percent  who  are  greedy,  an  affliction  not  ex- 
chif=ive  to  any  region. 

Let  It  be  emphasized  here  that  we  hold  no 
brif-r  for  rent  gougers  who  are  takmg  ad- 
vantage of  the  emergency.  They  cannot  be 
criticized  too  bitterly.  But  we  do  hold  a 
brief  Tor  the  Wiregrass  and  are  aware  that 
tile  majority  of  the  people  of  this  section 
want  and  strive  to  treat  the  military  per- 
3i::.nel  fairly. 

We  resent  the  committee's  painting  of  the 
entire  Wiregrass  with  such  a  black  brush,  not 
only  because  a  false  picture  is  being  pre- 
.«ented  to  the  Nation  but  because  the  com- 
mittee's findings  are  distorted,  exaggerated, 
and  misapplied.  Whether  deliberately  in- 
tended or  not.  the  results  are  the  same. 

The  Wiregrass  should  not  be  blamed  for 
a  shortage  In  housing. 

Bui  so  far  as  the  lack  of  accommodations 
for  Rucker  personnel  Is  concerned,  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  cannot  escape  responsibility. 
It  was  the  Government — not  the  Wiregrass 
-that  tore  down  a  100-unll  apartment 
house  •'.t  the  very  front  gate  of  Camp  Rucker 
within  a  year  after  World  War  II  ended. 
This  building,  conUinlng  1,  2  and  3-b«droora 
apartmejits,  was  buUt  for  servicemen  and  it 
was  razed  so  that  the  Oovernment  could  sell 
the  plumbing. 

That  was  done  by  the  Oovernment  even 
though  Rucker  waa  continued  as  a  stand-by 
camp. 

ir  there  waa  any  future  need  for  Rucker 
envisioned,  why  wasn't  the  need  for  housing 
envisioned?     Instead,  tha  Oovernment  lev- 


eled to  the  bare  ground  100 
that  were  hardly  3  yaafs  old  and  requiring 
ahecdutely  no  matntenaaee  hnraiws  they 
were  <tf  maeoory  and  oonerets  eonatraetton. 

Thto  waa  not  mentioned  In  tte  saboom- 
mlttec's  report. 

Nor  did  the  report  mention  how  many 
famiUee  in  the  Wh-egraes,  responding  to 
civic  pleas,  conrerted  homes  into  apart- 
ments and  hunt  extra  rooms.  They  spent 
conaldcrable  moniij  in  the  proceea  and.  while 
not  expecting  to  aceumulate  fortonea,  are 
entitled  to  a  reaaonabia  oompenaatim  for 
their  occupancy.    Why  waa  thto  ignored? 

MaJ.  Oen.  Walter  D.  Luplow,  commanding 
officer  at  the  poet,  believea  the  committee's 
repOTt  generalized  on  laolated  cases  and 
questioned  that  the  "conditions  sre  as 
black"  aa  painted.  He  had  aympathy  tor 
this  aection's  problun  in  prorldlng  tempor- 
ary houaing  and  commendation  for  aastst- 
ance  from  the  Wiregrass  communities. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Norman  K.  Hedrlcknon.  eom- 
mandlng  ofllcer  of  the  Fwty-aeventh  Dlrl- 
sion,  pointed  out  that  the  aerrloemen  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  housing  and  of 
their  own  free  will,  and  added  that  the  men 
of  his  division  were  advised  of  the  ahortage 
of  accommodationa  before  they  came  to 
Rucker. 

It  is  significant  that  these  two  ofBcera 
have  not  spoken  out  in  the  tone  of  the  com- 
mittee. Since  they  look  after  their  men 
you  may  be  sure  they  would  have  voiced  com- 
plaints if  they  had  felt  them  Juuitifled. 

The  Wtregraas  has  been  taken  for  an 
unjust  ride,  indicted  as  a  region  and  a 
people  for  a  handful  of  unpleasant  instances 
and  for  tha  byproducts  of  an  emergency 
over  which  it  has  no  control.  It  to  the 
same  emergency  that  has  called  ita  own 
Bons  into  service. 


Wilfiam  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

Mr,  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  leave  I  include  a  letter  that 
is  typical  of  the  many  being  received 
since  I  introduced  House  Resolution  332 
In  behalf  of  William  Oatis,  now  impris- 
oned in  Czechoslovakia : 

Delco-Rxmt  DnnsioK. 
Genxeai,  Uoto&s  Cobp., 
i4nder«OTi,  Jnd..  July  18.  1951. 
Representative  John  BzAMxat, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  John:  Just  in  case  you  haven't  yet 
received  a  copy  of  today's  Indianapolis  Ilmea 
I  am  enclosing  a  tear  sheet.  I  thought  you 
would  be  particularly  interested  because  the 
Oatis  case  seems  to  monopolise  almost  tne 
entire  front  page,  and  yuur  reaolution  In  the 
House  is  prominently  mentioned. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  hope  you  give 
them  both  barrela  on  this.  I  have  talked  to 
a  number  of  people,  and  I  know  they  are 
thoroughly  In  accord  with  your  reeolutlom. 
Certainly  the  Oatto  ease  to  date  to  one  at 
the  blackest  marks  on  the  pages  ol  our 
diplomatic  history  as  far  as  American  na- 
tionals are  concerned.  Having  wcgk»A  a 
few  years  on  newspapers  myself.  It  makes 
my  blood  boll  to  know  thst  the  foreign  Com- 
mles  goremment  can  get  away  with  scaoae* 
thing  like  thto. 

xcva—App.- 


U  mtn  Is  anything  at  aU  that  I 

down  thto  way  that  would  he  at  help  to  yon. 
ptseae  advise  me.  for  I  would  ewtalnly  wal- 
ooms  the  opportunity  to  aid  In  m*»^h>n»>£ 
pttMlc  oplaloii  bflSiind  your  efforts  In  Oatts* 
behalf. 

Best  regartto  to  iCrs.  Beamar.  and  again 
let  me  know  if  wa  can  be  at  any  htip. 
Sincerely  yourst, 

Cwaauto  F.  BsxBT. 


ol  HbM  asawi^  wtltaout  apMUag 
leveto  In  any  way. 


Cau^  WiOnif  To  IdM  St  Uwr«ac« 
Scatray 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PDnnm.vaHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESSNTATIVBI 

Mondaw.  July  23. 1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing these  trying  days  when  the  American 
taxpayer  is  bowed  down  with  the  h^vy 
tax  burden,  the  Dominion  of  C&nada  In- 
dicates that  it  is  ready  to  finance,  fur- 
nish material  and  maniMwer,  and  start 
construction  of  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence  seaway. 

As  a  relief  to  the  American  taxpayer 
and  to  the  strain  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way would  make  on  our  national  econ- 
omy Canada  should  be  encouraged  to 
proceed  with  its  plan  to  build  the  inter- 
national ditch.  If  Canada  finance  and 
builds  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  it  will 
collect,  no  doubt,  toll  charges  from  all 
ships  using  the  seaway,  as  a  means  of 
recovering  Its  investment.  Thus  the 
American  people  will  not  have  to  stand 
the  burden  of  increased  taxes  to  provide 
an  international  waterway  with  no  guar- 
anty of  recovering  the  cost  due  to  our 
well-lmown  attitude  of  being  against  toll 
charges. 

If  Canada  finances  and  builds  the  St. 
Lawrence  project.  It  will  be  the  first  ma- 
jor project  financed  without  financial 
aid  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  editorisd  appearing  In 
the  July  22.  1951,  New  York  Times  tells 
of  Canada's  willingness  to  build  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  without  any  help  on 
our  part. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Canada  Considexs  New  Seawat  Pian — 
Dominion  Mat  Fttsh  Ship  Rocte  Ai.onx, 
aNs  LxAvx  Powxa  to  La'tcs  Joint  ArraovAj. 

(By  P.  J.  Philip) 
Ottawa.  July  21. — If  the  Public  Wurka 
Committee  of  the  House  of  RepreeGntativaa 
finally  rejects  all  propoaala  for  Joint  con- 
struction of  the  3t.  Lawrence  seaway.  It  Is 
considered  certain  here  that  Canada  wU' 
make  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  and 
aeek  int«national  approval  for  the  power 
project,  but  Imlld  the  seaway  canal  on  tha 
Damlnlon'a  aide  of  the  river  and  operate  it 
nationally. 

The  need  for  power  to  wo  urgent,  both  fn 
Ontario  and  upper  New  York  SUte,  that  It 
to  believed,  or  at  least  Iwped.  that  Waahlng- 
ton  will  put  ita  Btamp  of  approval  on  tha 
power  BCheme  aa  a  aeparate  project  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  Congrcas  toward  the  sea- 
way. 

In  aueh  an  event  It  would  be  poaalble  for 
Canada  to  go  ahead  alooe  on  oonatructlon 


at  fScm 


Btudlea  har*  already 
avallahtnty  of  lahor  and 
eonatructton  oC  tha 
route  and  the  f  eellag  to  that  what  to 
sary  can  be  (Atalnad. 

Famamantary  vpptaiftx  for  tha 
alao  to  believed  to  be  asMffed  on  the  ground 
that  eiUarged  navigational  faeOtttas  bet  wean 
the  ocean  lansa  and  tha  Ocaat  Lataa  to 
eeeentiai  for  national  AaMnae  as  wall  aa  for 
the  aoonomlc  expansion  <A  the  Dotnlnloct, 

Behind  the  new  determination  to  go  ahead 
with  Uie  aeaway  Ilea  a  strong  heUtf  that  the 
Immense  Inw-ore  dtocovertea  In  Qwdtoe  and 
Labrador,  and  the  development  of  the  <^ 
fletda  In  Alberta  and  eontlguoua  r^looa 
promise  a  tremeudoua  new  era  o(  dev^of^- 
ment  for  Canada  If  only  low-ooet  transport 
can  be  aaaored.  Not  only  the  Dnrntnton  but 
the  whole  of  North  America  atanda  to  bmie- 
flt  from  thto  development,  it  to  argued.  It 
to  not  In  any  aeUtoh  aplrlt  that  tha  Cacadlana 
are  wto-klng  to  aaaura.  Ind^wndently.  what 
the  House  of  Repraeentattvcs  seams  to  wish 
to  reject. 

ckipmaVs  vxiws  ■matm 
Attention  haa  been  accorded  here  to  tL» 
statement  by  Oecar  Chapman.  Saeretary  of 
tha  Interior,  calling  fur  the  Joint  develop- 
ment of  the  Far  North  regions  by  tha  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  to  most  obaarvesa  In 
the  Dominion  it  acema  that  It  would  be  more 
reaaonabia  to  begin  by  the  development  of 
the  mora  habitable  parte  of  the  country  be- 
fore efforta  are  nude  to  puah  the  frontier 
doeer  to  the  froaen  reglona  whare,  whatever 
the  natural  wealth,  living  ooadltlima  are  ao 
harsh  that  it  always  would  be  dltteult  to  p-rt 
people  to  hettle  and  make  permanent  hocnet. 
On  the  score  of  oonUnental  defenae  it  to 
maintained  that  tha  eaay  hatil  of  Iron  ore 
from  Ungava.  by  water,  to  central  contUMntal 
steel  planta  and  1;he  adequate  aupply  of 
hydroelectric  power  to  Ontario  and  Mew 
York  State  are  much  more  Important  and 
urgent  than  hypothetical  lAana  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  dtotant  places.  Thaaa  remote 
wastes,  Btich  military  expedltiona  aa  IfUak 
Ox  end  Sweetbrtar  already  have  ahown,  are 
adequately  protected  by  natoira. 


State  DqMrtmit  Tradiag  WHk  Co»- 
■iwist  Areas  a  PiUk  Scaadal 


EXTENSION  OF  RIOCARKS 

HON.DANiaA.REED 

or  arsw  voax 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIFBBBXNTAllVBI 

Thursday.  Jvlv  19. 1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  art  carrying  the 
fight  for  decent  tTeatment  of  our  citizens 
by  Ctmimunist  countries  while  our  so- 
called  diplomats  turn  their  backs  and 
pretend  not  to  notice.  The  Oatis  ease 
has  fcecome  highly  important,  not  only 
because  of  the  ootragec^M  treatment  of 
one  Amexlcan  citiaen,  bat  because  It  haa 
become  a  symbol  of  wiliat  ««  ar«  to  ex- 
pect eontinuaUy  imtesi  fame  U]y-lifc?<ed 
Rhodes  sefaooIbQvs  are  booted  oui  of 
strategic  po^  In  our  State  Depttrtment 

Under  leave  to  extmd  mv  veraaiiEa.  I 
am  inserting  an  uticte  wh&di  tMNmrad 
in  the  Sunday  Star  on  «liilF  S.  ItSL 
This  article  capably  points  onl  ttet  the 


ii^:::"'^^ 
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CmamuM  OndMMlovmkla  iraald  be  • 
■ad  that  tt  would  rifOr 
ttet  MnntvT-  It  ibom  tliftt  tbe 
rtlm  the  Praldtnt  to 
■ati-fAf«f«d  natkm  tmt- 
tnm  CommonM  treaa  Is  betng 
atmta  the  •trtped-puita 
boff  art  ttnmlitnf  thetr  deratad  tioi« 
at  nwiii  IM  and  tht  AaMrtcaa  people. 

Hov  loag  wfU  the  etyane  of  this  ooun- 
tiT  lolvate  thnn? 
The  aniele  follows: 

■Me  oe  CHcn  Tkao*  BEnif  n»  Dagcs  in 
MwTMUATKm  OM  Oats 
(Bf  Kdwlna.MMtls) 
M    pBtiUo    rMcnuikvnt     mounU    afmlntt 
.'■  ttim  ImprlaonnMBt  of  Wll- 
Oetlik  Bora  vmI  more  people  are  von- 
wlir    tbe    United    Statce    done    not 
praat^7  tmpoee  tndc  •aaettons.     TtM  Ctsi- 
greie  tflraeted  l«t  month  that  tliis  be  dooe 
M  ■oan  a«  pmeticatae  but.  as  jet.  tbe  admin- 
MntlOD  In*  not  acted. 

AlUMufh  no  reaaon  baa  been  given  for 
tbe  lack  of  action.  It  la  a  fair  aaaumptlon 
tbat  legal  probiema  are  Involved.  Jiut  what 
are  tbeae  probiema  and  bow  can  tbey  be  met  ? 
Flnt.  tt  abould  be  clearly  undentood  tbat 
vodm  ovr  domestic  law  tbe  Prealdent  baa 
aoipl*  autluirtty  to  act  at  any  time.  Tbe 
oii0n»i  TnOt  Agrecmenta  Act  of  1834  prt^ 
thet  the  PreaMent  may  at  any  time 
any  cucb  proclamation  (of  re- 
fearlfl«>  In  wbole  or  In  part.  Accord - 
tBfly.  Uie  oaly  poaelble  te^al  probiema  are 


tafal  probletBa  artee  fnmi  tbe  gen- 

on  tanffe  and  trade  nego- 

tor   tbe   United   SUtea   wttb   a   free 

•ad  a  ntunber  ot  otber  coun- 

tm.      Ttkt   Twrtooa  oouctrlea   ex- 

ooneealons — rednctlona    or 

ar  tarur  ratea 

»ra  iiTiLL  n  wtmcm 

on  fev  tbm  United  Matss 
It  balow  our  atatutoery 
iiloaa  we  atm  in  forx 
>  a  tmmt  beneflt  to  CteadMalowmkli's 
to  ttdi  couatry.  Poafbly  C—cboah)- 
vakl»^  iHtS  wwimaalfoa  an  atlU  nominally 
tn  forae.  bat  tbey  have  lo*e  all  tbelr  (.(;• 
nlfloaae*  b«e>u»e.  ooder  Commtmlat  rule, 
all  fartgu  trade  ta  eootfucted  by  Oovein- 
aspouaa  «l»oe*  trwctioiia  are 
poKtIciU  imttaar  than  oommerclal. 

aoeerdlBgty.  Um  prtaelpal  conafderatnn 

Tct  the  8Uto  Dapartnwnt  apparently  feels 
Haw  a  lagid  obUgatlaa  to  kaep  ciir 
m  faroa. 

'  btftwaa  tba  lagml  dlftetiltlea  lu  e 

iMwa  to  aunnottBt  and  that  oiir 

do    tMi    to    abaat    a 

M  tt  tolMi  a  Im  stoiwl  praBipt;y 

Furth^n- 


for  taking  away  tbeae  rights  requires 
a  vote  at  the  contracting  parties  to  th«  agre«- 
BHOt  aa  a  gronp. 

iK>  naraacm  roa  etTaraaa 
OATT  doe*  not  contain  any  explirlt  pro- 
vlakm  for  expelling  a  defaulting  pnrty  fr<jni 
tbe  agraamant,  but  It  mt^ht  well  he  >*rKur(l 
tbat  tbe  contracting  parties  as  a  ^oui>  ue<-- 
eaaarlly  bave  Implied  p<".>wers  of  ex;;>u^«.'in. 
In  this  connection,  a  parailel  mlRh'  ty  irawn 
from  our  own  hlntorr  The  Un)!»»<!  st<it<'s 
Constitution  emp<jWfr»  the  Preniilfii'  '-j  i;  - 
point  Oovernment  officers  but  »«,•  iminiiu: 
about  their  removal  fxcept  by  irr!{)«M'n:ri«';i' 
The  Suprt-me  Court  han  licitl  •ha*  *!.■  ;  ur 
to  app<5int  neceaaarlly  lnclud:'cl  ',!i«*  ;"  w  r 
to  remove.  Why  nhould  not  iha  p<  •*■•■:  f 
the  contracting  partl«M  to  adml*  c,:'::,' :  i*--! 
a.s  the  ger.erul  titfr^enient  als'i  en.ijr.r  <■:• 
power  to  expel  them? 

Since  becoming  a  mfmber  of  '.hf  ifi.  - 
ment  in  1948.  Czech(3«lovakla  ha.<  :i  ■  ■<  : 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  iif?r«^rmei;- 
She  has.  without  caii.s<>.  arcLsed  'lit'  Cnit4»d 
suites  of  lliec;aJ  actlonK  nn  wvern;  ■<  >,sir  ris. 
Sbe  has  suppressed  individual  frpfc  in  j-.d 
enterprise  on  which  the  expansicn  ■!  in-.«T- 
natlonal  trade  was  si:ppc«<d  to  he  ba-^<-J. 
She  has  blacltpd  nuf  the  .s(  urces  f  i:.J  r- 
nutlon  on  which  one  coukl  judge  ^^>"r  rer- 
formance.  It  Is  a  safe  bet  tha'  •-I'.c  r.  - 
ignored  and  violated  the  principles  cs'ah- 
Uabed  in  the  agreement  for  the  c(-rviuc*  at 
8tate-tradi:ig  enterprises 

The  United  States  would  b'-"  entire!;,  ;u.^'!- 
fled  in  moving  for  'Aie  expulsion  of  C/echo- 
slcn-akla  from  the  atireemeat.  Such  action 
could  be  taken  at  the  next  reguliLi  .s.';^loa 
of  the  contracting  parties  at  Geneva  on  Sep- 
tember 18.  or  a  special  mieetlng  could  be 
called  prior  to  that  da  '  The  important 
thing  la  to  decide  promptly  what  we  whiT: 
to  do  and  then  do  It.  The  majoriy  of  the 
other  contracting  ^..rtles  will  supp  m  any 
maonable  proposal  we  make. 

oTHn  paovisioNs  availabli: 
But  If  It  should  be  decided  not  to  move 
for  prompt  expulsion,  there  are  two  pro- 
vlalons  of  the  agreement  which  would  per- 
mit prompt  Implementation  of  Congress'  di- 
rection to  withdraw  existing  benetlts  Ihese 
are  articles  23  and  25. 

Article  28  deals  with  the  subject  of  Nul- 
llfloatlon  or  Impairment  It  provides  that 
tlia  oontractlng  parties  (as  a  group  i  may 
authorize  one  or  more  Individual  parties  to 
withdraw  conoeasions  from  an  offendirii; 
country.  A  country  is  an  offender  if  ttt,  ac- 
tions result  In  nullifying  or  Impairing  any 
benefit  of  the  agreement  or  in  Impeduiri  any 
objectlTe  of  the  ai:reement.  Declatoas  in 
such  cases  are  taken  by  a  simple  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  each  party  being  entitled 
to  one  vote. 

Arttcl*  25  provides  that  "In  exceptional 
cimimatances  not  elsewhere  provided  for  m 
this  agreement"  the  contracting  parties  liis 
a  group)  may  waive  any  obligation  of  a 
eoontry  under  the  agreement.  Such  waivers 
"^y  be  granted  only  by  two-thirds  majoriiy 


By  proeeedlng  under  eliber  article  23  or 
9g  tb«  United  Stales  might  be  relieved  uf  lU 
legal  obUgatlon4  to  CacchoaJovakla  Thu 
OMana  It  oould  increase  lis  tarlffji  cm  all 
OMeh  gooda  without  any  ■tlaplclon  of  viola - 
tk»  of  an  International  agr«ement. 

Ample  grotiods  (pointed  out  ab-ive)  exi«t 
for  our  iBKMsUon  of  tbe  nulllflcatl.ui  cl,iu»<>, 
If  w*  limit  our  sppTtiach  to  maiurs 
a«rt«tly  with  trade. 


verted  concept  of  Booral  itandarda  la  simply 

beyond  the  pais. 

iiow  can  wa  expect  honest  dealing  from 
the  country  that  perpetrated  tba  Oatla  cnse 
In  the  face  of  its  own  conatltutiooal  guar- 
anty uf  freedom  of  the  preaa? 

Eroadly  speaking,  the  altuatloo  In  Czacbo- 
aldvakla  today  la  baalcally  tbe  aame  as  In 
1939  The  fact  that  the  CommunlsU  permit 
a  mmlnal  Czech  Oovernment  to  carry  on, 
wlitle  the  Nazis  simply  abaorbed  the  country, 
ni  tkefi  little  difference.  The  country  is  Just 
<:i  much  under  foreign  control  and  is  not  de 
iticuj  currying  out  tbe  trade  agreement  a«  it 
«iut  tuiended  at  the  time  of  negotiation. 

When  the  Nazis  took  over  Caechoalovakla 
i:\  i'ja.*  the  Prealdent  acted  promptly,  terml- 
i.'Uig  the  existing  tariff  reductions  because 
(7.1  chu.sJovakia  could  not  carry  out  Its  side 
ui  ;.!ip  btirKttln.  The  President  still  has  the 
ssme  power.  Although  we  have  taken  insult 
ii;.a  injury  from  the  Caech  Communists 
Uu-sv  l.vai  J  years,  let  us  hope  that  etiectlve 
reta. union  may  b«  taken  by  our  side  In  the 
n.jt-too-di&iant  fuiure. 


installment  Credit 


al«(ii 

a  fflilM  <o 
aalrltota, 

fl«lf  «•?  Meti- 


r.  tbara  la  no  ne«d  of  m  llmuiuK 
0Ur  epproacb.    TIm  wbole  aour*«  uf  conduct 
}v«kta  in  tha  last  9  year*  has  be«n 
■  ta  eicnvlnca  many  penpje  tlist  it  is 
to  try  to  deal  with  them      'Ih«u  ;)ifr- 
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Monday.  July  23,  1951 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ffclt  tal  Reserve  Board  put  into  opera- 
tion an  order  known  as  regulation  W. 
The  intention  of  this  order  was  to  curb 
consumer  credit  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  down  payment  required  to  be 
made  in  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  ap- 
pliances, and  durable  goods.  The  reg- 
ulation also  provided  that  the  article 
purchased  should  be  paid  for  In  a  .shorter 
ien:.;th  of  time.  As  a  result  of  regula- 
tion W,  many  salaried  people  and  others 
I  if  small  means  were  deprived  the  priv- 
ilege of  purchasing  merchandise  that 
waij  so  greatly  needed  by  them.  The 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  were  iiot  af- 
fected by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
order.  They  could  purchase  any  piece 
of  merchandise  desired.  To  buy  an  au- 
tomobile, the  purchaser  had  to  pjvy  one- 
third  down  and  agree  to  pay  ihe  re- 
maining balance  within  15 month;.  Pre- 
viously, he  oould  buy  a  car  by  paying 
25  percent  down  and  liquidate  tie  bal- 
ance in  21  months.  The  poor  peo  }le  find 
it  difficult  to  make  the  down  piyment 
on  an  automobile  and  prohibitive  to 
meet  the  large  installments  that  would 
be  required  to  be  made  in  ordfr  that 
the  remaining  Indebtedness  be  laid  in 
full  within  the  period  of  15  montlis. 

It  wafl  the  intention  of  the  direitlve  to 
curb  inflationary  preaiurea  on  th  j  econ- 
omy. The  Board  felt  that  this  reccula- 
tiun  was  needed  in  vi«w  of  the  ex  paoded 
production  required  In  the  prepa  'edness 
proKram.  Re«ulatlon  W  falls  flit  as  a 
meann  of  controlling  Inflation.  Ij  illation 
lA  caused  by  an  abundance  of  money 
competing  in  the  chaiintli  of  U  ide  for 
scarce  commodltle*.  U  Vtm  ntuatUMi 
exiated  in  this  country  where  tt-e  great 
ma.<(.<u*s  nf  the  population  had  MlUons 
i)f  dollars  In  buying  power  witt   which 


to  purchase  goods  that  were  in  short 
supply,  the  regulation  W  would  occiQiy 
a  needed  role.  The  purchase  of  scarce 
commodities  would  then  be  minimized 
and  stabilized.  The  situation  today  is 
quite  different.  The  people  have  little 
cash  with  which  to  buy  such  articles  and 
the  warehouses  are  swollen  with  every 
conceivable  type  of  automotive  vehicle, 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  household  ap- 
pliances. Because  of  these  excess  stocks, 
the  consumer  is  benefited  by  reason  of 
lower  prices.  The  manufacturer  is  wor- 
ried because  he  does  not  know  where  he 
will  get  a  market  for  the  product  of  his 
manufacture.  The  retailer  is  alarmed 
because  he  cannot  move  the  inventories 
he  has  in  stock.  The  consumer  is  tn  the 
position  of  needing  a  refrigerator,  a 
stove,  a  washing  machine,  or  a  car.  but 
he  is  unable  to  buy  because  of  regula- 
tion W  and  its  stringent  requirements. 

I  have  just  left  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  amendments  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  have  been  adopted  which 
greatly  relaxed  the  provisions  of  regu- 
lation W.  I  supported  the  amendments 
"Ahich  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
American  people  to  purchase  this  mer- 
chandise. The  bill  presented  to  the 
House  had  provided  for  an  18-monih 
maximum  period  in  the  payment  of 
automobile  notes.  I  supported  an 
amendment  w'hlch  extended  this  18- 
month  period  to  21  months.  An  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  which  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  down  payment  required 
in  making  time  payment  purchases. 
Should  the  emergency  become  more 
severe  and  a  much  larger  percent  of  the 
productive  effort  of  the  country  go  into 
strict  defense  production,  tighter  con- 
trols could  and  should  be  put  into  effect. 
Under  present  conditions  regulation  W 
is  not  needed 


Pane  a  Bmdb  Haiard 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Evening  Sun  of 
July  16.  1951: 

Painc  a  Bomb  Hazabd 

Civilian  defenae  now  being  emphaalsed  for 
tbe  Niitlon  haa  aa  tta  principal  purpoac  safety 
of  the  populace  tn  caae  of  an  attack  by 
bomba  Ever  since  Hhroshlroa  there  baa  been 
fear  tbat  tbe  principal  cltlea  of  thU  country 
might  suffer  similar  attacka  by  bomba  mora 
devaatatlng  than  tbdae  dropped  on  tba  Japa- 
neae.  Th«  military  baa  been  frank  tn  aaylng 
soma  enamy  bomben  would  gat  through  tba 
best  aerial  dafenaa. 

Por  that  raaaon  elvlllan-dafanaa  aaaMuraa 
have  bean  aimed  st  advtstng  oltlMtis  what  to 
do  tn  such  eaaaa.  togathar  with  organiatng 
for  nn  and  other  raaulU  which  would  follow. 

Great  aaeraey  haa  sttrroaiidwl  atonle  ec- 
pcrlmantattoo  In  raoani  SBoaths.  Tbara  htm 
been  a  ganaral  eoncttHlon.  bowavar.  that 
panic  would  eauaa  mora  oaaualtlsa  than  tha 


cxploalom  tfMmaativaa.  13m  tneradlbia  eon- 
gaitkai  of  tnSc  wbleh  would  f  oUow  a  baBri> 
•tta«k  la  any  large  etty  la  tba  f  aetor  which 
la  cauBlng  tba  graataat  oonoam  to  tboaa  aa- 
trustad  with  organlatog  for  etvUian  datanaa. 
The  peojila  have  baan  ovarauld  <m  the  das- 
gars  of  bomb  attacka.  and  tba  haaanto  will 
aubalda  whan  the  ficta  become  known.  But 
the  panic  which  would  raault  because  tba 
people  have  been  made  hyaterlcal  by  con- 
•vtat  fear  of  bomb  attacka  can  hardly  ba 
prevented  without  long  and  parslatent  edu- 
cation. 


Carrey  SbonM  Be  Wiser  as  WeU  as 
SaMer  Mas 
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Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
professional  radio  and  television  enter- 
tainer steps  out  of  character  and  as- 
sumes the  role  of  political  lobbyist,  both 
he  and  his  sponsors  can  expect  a  vigor- 
ous public  protest.  No  one  knows  that 
better  today  than  Mr.  Arthur  Godfrey, 
who  Is  a  sadder  and  should  be  a  wiser 
man,  since  his  excursion  into  politics 
bootlegged  under  the  radio  and  TV  bill- 
ing of  entertainment. 

If  Mr.  Godfrey  is  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  adage  about  the 
shoemaker  sticking  to  his  last,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  should 
add  to  his  enlightetunent  and  th^t  of  his 
sponsors.  Equal  time  should  be  afforded 
by  the  sponsors  and  the  networks  for 
presentation  of  views  in  rebuttal  of  those 
advanced  by  Lobbyist  Godfrey. 

UiKler  permis&ion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  two  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  18  and 
19,  1951: 

I  Prom  the  Washington   Times-Herald   of 
JtUy  18.  1951] 
"Stateoiiam"  OcorazT 

Arthur  Godfrey  returned  to  television 
Monday  night  after  a  vlalt  with  Oen«tU 
Eisenhower  In  Parts.  But  It  was  not  as  God- 
frey the  entertainer:  It  was  Godfrey  tha 
"atateaman." 

Godfrey  demanded  that  his  audience  cam- 
paign for  all-out  shipment  oY  American 
troopa  and  supplies  to  Europe. 

One  blographo'  has  estimated  that  God- 
frey, a  graduate  Waahlngton  disc  Jockey, 
eanu  tl.000.000  a  year.  He  makee  thla 
princely  stun  because  the  public  Uatena  to 
and  watchea  his  radio  and  televlalon  pro- 
grama. 

Tet  Godfrey  has  no  qualma  about  untng 
hla  puUlc.  Psenhowar  crooks  a  Hn§tr  and 
Godfrey,  aocompanlad  by  Bernard  Baruch, 
ruahae  off  to  Burope.  Bow  ha  ratttma  to  try 
and  saU  tba  American  puhtlc  a  bUl  of  goods 
praparad  by  Blaanbowar. 

If  Oodfray  la  ao  tstarastad  ta  adTancing 
tba  estwa  of  BurofMHui  nations  that  art  too 
corrupt  to  jola  ta  thatr  own  dafenaa,  l«t  htm 

aarnlnga.  The  Amarleaa  pac^e  have  ba4 
•nougb  or  tbla  waatlog  of  blood.  touUata  aad 
tottUtoB  on  daeaytag  Buropaaa  beitlagrtmnds. 
Oodfray'a  perf orawaoa  dMaonstrataa  one* 
mora  tba  BMtbo4  by  wblob  tba  Amartesa 
pubUs  ta  ebaaad  tip  aad  down  the  atraat  by 
tba  prtlttciaaa  la  power.    Why  ataad  tor  tt? 


(Vrom   tba    Waatalngtoa    TUaaa-Barald    oC 
Jttlyia.  IWll 

TURHmOED  IfA^t 

Taatemay  morning.  Mr.  Arthur  Oodfray'a 
n«ulttva  arttauc  tcmparamant  auSarad  a 
Bhock.  Godfrey  haa  Just  ratumad  trcan  Bu- 
rope. Thar*,  be  waa  elegantly  •ntartalnad. 
coached,  and  trained  In  tba  art  of  poUUcal 
aalemanahlp  by  none  other  than  Oan.  Ika 
Etacnhow«'. 

It  waa  clever  of  Blaenhowar  to  pick  God- 
frey for  this  honor.  Godfrey  haa  made  tail' 
lions  beguiling  vaat  radio  and  Ulevialon 
audiences  In  the  virtues  of  nvarchandtaa  and 
he  Is  a  pleasure  to  hear  whan  ha  is  doing 
that. 

But  It  t3  no  pleaaurc  to  a  raaponalbla- 
mlndt-d  citizen  concerned  for  grown-up  po- 
litical thinking  in  America  to  bear  Godfrey 
prattling  to  his  tunocent  audience  about  in- 
ternational  affairs.    It   is   nauaeoua. 

oBNoxiom  DacicrnoH 

That's  not  what  the  crowd  gathered 
around  to  hear.  Godfrey  Is  doi  .f  himself 
and  everybody  else  wrong  when  he  switches 
his  pitch  to  politics. 

And  so  It  was  that  yesterday  tJ>e  Times- 
Herald  called  his  band  and  (Jodfrey,  who  is 
BO  used  to  being  petted,  praised,  and  paid 
for  his  efforts,  suffered  the  tMid  shock. 

He  fouled  up  the  air  at  considerable  length. 
yest«>rday.  to  let  his  listeners  In  on  his  an- 
guished alibi. 

Too  bad,  Arthur.  You  asked  for  It.  When 
you  put  down  your  ukulele  aii4  try  to  pose 
as  a  statesman,  you  are  out  of  character. 
Furtnermwe.  you  are  entering  an  arena  of 
controversy  In  which  those  who  try  to  dish 
it  out  have  to  Iw  man  enough  to  take  it. 

Quit  blubbering.  If  you  think  you  can 
become  a  politician  without  consequences, 
you  have  some  Interesting  experiences  ahead. 


Kaew  Tear  Waterways 
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Monday.  July  23,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADIS.  ZAr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  leave  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  to  tht  Raooaa,  I  wish  to 
submit  copy  of  an  article  by  the  Marine 
News,  of  New  York,  published  in  the 
Washington  Poet  of  even  date,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Know  Yoin  WAnawATti — Busom  roa  Acnow 


It  seems  Incredible  that  Kanaas,  Mlaaourl. 
and  Oklahoma  could  auffer  an  eatimatad  loaa 
of  $750,000,000  in  flood  damag*  tn  ao  abort 
a  time;  a  tragic  demaoatrattOB  at  what  rimn 
nmnlng  wild  can  do.  Ooatiy  dlaniptlOD  of 
Industry  and  tranaportAtka  will  eoattaoa 
for  monUu.  Tatua  will  ba  raqulnd  to  raatora 
a  large  part  of  ih«  tramcnttona  loaa.  FartBa 
land  and  cropa  have  baan  baavtly  damaged , 
Parmara  haw  auffevad.  Oatil  provanttva 
Bwaatiraa  art  takra  sucb  dfaatar  lootaa  eon- 
ataatiy,  aot  only  tn  Kaaaaa  and  Mlmourl  but 
in  many  oibar  araaa  tbrougbout  tba  Matloa. 

Tba  gaady  Hoofc  ruota  AasoetaUoa  la  dt- 
raetlng  attantion  to  Um  laadaquacy  aad 
daogar  of  tba  Maw  York  aad  Maw  Jaraty 
flbaauala,  aerrlag  tba  Battoa'a  largaat  port! 
U)o  ahaUow.  too  aarrow.  too  lortuoua,  tba  Aa- 
■oeiatlan  atraaaaa.  Othor  tmportaat  cban- 
aala  w«  aqtiaUy  taadMiaata.  But  wban  eivts 
orgamsatioDB  taJttata  Bood  proiaetloe  worfta 
or  aaatJad  barber  and  ^laanet  tmpeefWMUta 
ta  thatr  ragtona,  and  wbaia  Oongraaa.  afMr 
•staodad  aumya  aad  esamiaatlona  bate 
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rmJUm  fcB>iniM  bcM. 
eortala  aaeli  InfowmqaU,  the  crj 
tmmknmtttf  goM  op  Uitt  %beM  important 
of  alcty  ukd  aids  to  ooouxMrc*  »rt 
ofaeta.  Willi*  nraKJlilIllocA 
■rovod  ItM  vorld  tor  rwioai 
I  tter*  la  moeb  tatk  abovt  Xb* 
cut  be  Mved  thrcKich  Koae  re- 
al the  P«(4er«l  Oo^vRisMnt.  tb* 
of  a  retatlvvty  noaQ  amoimt  aimu- 
al}7  for  tlM  twttcrsMnt  of  our  own  eoantrj 
tB  dKTlM  hy  mourn  m  cxlivngano*  and 
WMtc.  or  park-lMrr«Ung  and  locroUlnc. 
MSI  tbooclKful  AnMncmnx  tre  for  economy. 
!mt  bot  for  the  kind  tbst  ne- 
needed  aood-prot«etlcm 
Importaiit  vai«rva;  ImproTe- 
tts  ao  fatlpfal  to  defeme.  comm«roe,  and 
bulldlnf  of  America  U  not 
yat  cemft0ts;  America  la  ctlU  KTowlng  and 
davuKytm.  A  tai-ge  part  at  thia  grovth.  de- 
vckipaaaBt,  tail  added  itrsngth  depends  upon 
in*  coBttnaad  biiiktlnc  of  flood -protection 
taad  Ub*  fnrtbcr  im|>roTement  and  oon- 
ct  harbor*  and  rhannela. 
Maujib  Nkws, 
Gioaca  H.  PkLuam, 
Sentient  and  Publtther 


T^ 


Newest  ^ievtp«p«r 


EZTXN5ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

BOH  HIE  HANSHELD 


nr  TBS  0OUSB  or  BsnoBBirrATfVss 

Monday.  Julv  23. 19S1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  imantminii  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  tbt  Maoom  tvo  statonents  by  my 
old  Meod.  Ftcd  J.  Ibrttn,  pablisher  of 

wilMilni.  the  Yel. 

Hp^a.   Ttaqr  are  titled  "So  You 
"Whj  tbe  Ttikmctone 


Fred  livttB  tea  ted  a  long  and  dls- 
ttawliliwl  mnr  to  tte  ncvepaper  field 
fn  MoBtvab   Tto  htim  and  liia  associates 
in  hto  lafiMt  vwtore  I  wish  tbe  greatest 
peaMt— ■— in  tbe  yews  abead.  and 
to  >BMvi  aai  Iti  larTaandlnf  territory. 
I  tAtCBd  wyyagratnlatkiwi  on  tbto  new 
•lualw  growth. 
taOem: 
Oq  Too  Mat  Kwow 
^*fcy  tbt  TaPowiiton*  Neva?    Who  is  tha 
""      '"  '     ■    What  win  he  the  poUey  of 


laavaMtUad  to  aiiaaan  to  ttoa 

aaaa  thla  win  b*  a  p«. 

tt  nnri  atttag  that  yov 

arth« 


recalled  from  cirilian  life  to  aerr*  ■.<  a  ph«r- 
maetet'a  mate  in  tbe  United  Btateo  Savy 

My  flnt  }ob  waa  when  I  was  10  It  wa.*  us 
errand  boy  and  Janitor  In  a  drunr  store  'T"hp 
hour*  during  the  xunimer  were  f  rt  »r;  8  r;  m 
to  10  p.  m.  and  the  pay  tas  a  month  A'.  .  r 
that  came  Job*  aa  a  newRpapetr  carrir r  Dur- 
ing World  War  1.  there  wa*  a  s'.immrr  'n 
an  extra  (rang  While  attending  the  Ur.l- 
▼eralty  of  Montana  I  was  empl  syrd  a.«  n  ^u^ 
reporter  on  the  Mlaaoullan  and  the  Sinrmel 
at  Mlaaoula.  as  well  as  the  uf.vi»1  r-i!'.  or 
Job«  college  students  ,;e:  Hauove:-  mv  o;»r- 
ents  scraped  up  plenty  for  lae.  D:-::  j  nv 
Junior  year  at  the  Uaiversitf  I  '.va^  r..-.-:t-'i 
prealdent  c'  my  ciass  I  waf  a  niernOtr  uf 
Phi  Sigma  Kiippa.  social  fraterTi:*y:  Sicm  t 
Delta  Chi.  honorary  journali?n^  '.r:\^er\A:\, 
and  Silent  Sentinel,  senior  hcr.s.rarv  -,  cie'v. 

.■Vlter  receiving  by  bachelor  .J  ar'.s  vi 
jouniallam  In  1925  I  was  a  cub  rep<^r-«'r  :i 
the  Butte  Post  i  where  i  had  woik-^n!  >iif 
summer  previou&iy).  During  aroth«>r  sum- 
mer viicatlon  whlie  In  college  1  was  pni^  I  y,  d 
by  tl3e  Old  YeUowsione  Trail  Ass  .n  i;.:l.  ;i  us 
Ita  representauve  to  dispense  travel  ini uma- 
tlon.  Aft<r  3  years  In  Butte,  the  lur«-  :  .'  a 
big  city  took  me  to  San  Francisco.  »»ie'-f'  I 
bad  hoped  to  get  mto  an  advertising  agency 
That  door  seemed  blocked  because  of  a  lack 
c*  aelling  experienc*  so  I  decided  to  turn 
waiewnan  The  Job  was  seSIvne  radios  direct 
and  sabaequently  .my  Job  wa*  manager  of  a 
crew  of  60  or  more  aaieemen  However,  al  mi; 
about  October  1929.  radios  started  crj;ning 
In  tiM  back  door  at  a  speed  greatiy  m  excess 
of  those  sold  via  the  front,  so  the  busiiiess 
folded  its  tent. 

GI.AO   TO    COaU    BACK 

Montana  seemed  like  a  gtxid  spot  to  come 
back  to.  even  ihotigh  jobe  were  scar  e 
Finally,  there  came  a  chance  to  work  during 
the  racatlon  period  In  1930  on  the  Great 
FallB  Tribune.  That  paved  the  way  for  a 
chance  to  acrre  aa  publicity  man  and  cam- 
paign aecretary  for  the  late  Senator  T  J.  , 
Walah.  Thla  was  a  great  experience  For  ' 
60  days  I  waa  hi*  cooatant  companion  rn  a 
tour  which  took  him  to  every  county  seat  in 
the  State  at  a  time  when  the  BUtes  agricul- 
tural economy  ^a»  at  a  v?ry  low  ebb.  Mon- 
tana began  to  mean  something  more  than 
Butte.  BUUnga.  Great  Falls,  and  Missoula. 
Without  queatlon.  the  character,  personality, 
and  phlloaophy  of  Senator  Walsh  made  a 
de&nlte  impreaaion  on  my  thlnkmg.  Wh  it 
would  have  happened  had  ha  lived  to  serve 
aa  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  flnrt  terra  of  the  late  Fraiitlm  D. 
Booarrelt? 

In  Ik>v«mber,  1930.  my  wife  (a  graduate 
nurae)  and  I  were  married,  despite  the  fact 
tbat  titer*  was  only  a  promise  of  a  Job  as 
secretary  of  the  Montana  State  fair  at 
lielena.  We  did  get  tbe  )ob  though.  The 
laJr,  flnanred  >olnUy  by  the  State  and  Ijewla 
and  Clark  county,  waa  noted  mainly  for 
bora*  raetng.  Thanks  to  the  late  Dr  w  j. 
BttUar.  State  veterlnanan.  and  Olck  Richards. 
tban  Uvaatock  spedallat  of  the  Montana  Ex- 
tonalan  aerrloe.  I  had  a  part  in  an  Important 
4-H  development.  The  fair  paid  the  freight, 
aa  well  aa  premiums,  for  4-H  calves  and  we 
Induced  tbe  late  Walter  Hanson  of  the  Hai- 
aon  Packing  Co..  of  Butte,  to  f>ay  96  a  pound 
for  the  cbamploc  (which  paid  off  the  mort- 
gage <»i  tbe  farm  of  the  boy's  dad  k  «3  a 
pound  for  tbe  raaarve  and  $a  a  pound  fur  the 
third  ranking  steer.  Dr.  BuUv  and  Richards 
ware  oC  the  opinion  that  stich  a  proKram 
would  do  aaora  to  empbaatae  the  importance 
of  quality,  tb*  value  of  feeding  to  the 
"  "ly  and  give  an  Impetus  to  the  4-H 
In  tbat  year  the  fair  spent  aa 
OD  the  4-H  program  aa  it  did  for 
noa  prbMa.  The  fair  died  for  want  of 
an  appropriation  in  1933. 

•it.aa  A  wane 

nowevei.  we  bad  our  belongings  packed  to 
to  back  to  Waahlngton  In  March   of    1933 


when  Instead,  we  read  In  the  news]  a  pen 
Senator  Walah.  for  whom  we  Intend  Hi  to 
wiirk.  haa  died.  After  a  co'jple  of  m  mtha 
c^ne  a  ch&xxce  for  a  temporary  job  on  a 
Helena  newspaper  at  $19  M  a  week.  The 
'«orM  get  brighter  with  another  perm  inent 
)i  ""  ns  a  reporter  In  Helena.  About  6  year 
later  cHme  the  chance  to  go  to  wo  k  In 
Grf lit  Palls  where  we  lived  from  19 14  to 
1943 

J  >s-fph  Klnaey  Howard  (author  of  Mon- 
tana High  Wide  and  Handsome)  and  I  or- 
i(ii!u//'d  a  unit  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guad  in  Great  Falls.  Subeequentiy.  .  waa 
iian^.cd  to  the  executive  board  of  the  Cas- 
rwde  Trade*  and  Labor  Aasembly.  Thi ;  waa 
durinLT  the  time  the  Workers  AlUanfe,  an 
orsranli'fltlon  which  waa  Infiltrated  with 
C<  mmunlstj;,  waa  a  potent  force  am  had 
considerable  success  in  organizing  th  »  un- 
«:npluyed  and  those  on  relief.  Relief  agen- 
t.tif  were  considered  at  that  time  aa  Jlacea 
for  tv)lRicaI  patronage.  The  bungling  ad- 
minmratlon  provided  an>mtinltlon  fcr  the 
Comrrrtinlst-lnsplred  disturbances,  which  po- 
litical demagoga  approved  from  the  pub- 
lic platform  Convinced  that  the  great  ma- 
Jurity  if  unemployed  were  not  to  blame,  lots 
jf  Tuiks  did  everything  possible  to  help  them. 
Ouce.  v.iiile  on  a  trip  to  protest  political 
buiTi^luig  of  the  State  welfare  admlriatra- 
tlon,  I  was  named  vice  chairman  of  the  flrst 
merit  examining  committee  of  the  Montana 
Depirtn.ent  of  Public  Welfare,  a  group  de- 
iii^ned  to  assist  in  the  ariectlon  of  employ- 
ee*^ on  the  basts  of  merit,  rather  than  ps- 
irv:..-^e.  In  1937,  I  was  named  vice  chairman 
iji  ine  Groat  Fall*  Housing  Authority.  The 
ia*:er  wa.s  orianized  as  a  means  of  trying  to 
nnd  ^  .solution  to  the  problem  of  finding  jobs 
f'^r  bui'.dlng  craftsmen  In  Great  Falls.  When 
several  hundred  Great  Falls  smeltermen  were 
laid  ufl  because  of  a  power  shortage,  a  move 
waa  liiltsated  to  provide  for  power  develop- 
mert  at  Fort  Peck.  I  waa  sent  to  Washing- 
ton iind  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Mon- 
tana State  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
city  of  Great  Falls,  as  well  as  Great  Falls 
civic,   farm,   and  labor  groupe. 

When  a  controversy  developed  between  the 
Great  Fails  city  administration  and  the 
C'.u<cade  County  commlasloners  as  to  who  to 
app.int  ii3  the  fifth  member  of  the  clty- 
Ci'uniy  airport  commiasion.  I  was  named  and 
r-nrticipated  in  the  program  of  development 
c!  tarUitles  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  airba&e  development 

tABOB    TIOTTin.13 

I  lost  favor  with  the  Communists  when 
I  refused  to  Join  the  party  and  with  the  labor 
politicians  when  I  endeavored  to  get  the 
labor  assembly  to  adopt  a  resolution  that  no 
cue  could  tie  elected  to  an  aaaembly  crfBce 
who  held  a  political  Job.  At  the  time  the 
president  waa  WPA  administrator;  the  vice 
president  waa  manager  of  the  State  liquor 
store;  the  secretary  was  a  WPA  foreman,  and 
the  treasurer  was  an  employee  of  the  State 
employment  service. 

About  that  time  I  was  given  the  Job  as 
a.s.sociate  editor  of  the  Montana  Farmer  and 
m  that  capacity  bad  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  agricultural  and  livestock  econ- 
omy of  the  State.  In  July  of  1941,  I  waa 
drafted  by  William  H.  Bartley.  then  collector 
of  cuftoms  for  Montana  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Montana  Defense  Savings  pro- 
gram, to  be  his  aa&istant  In  the  Job  of  or- 
ganizing the  defense  (war  bond)  organiza- 
tion m  the  SUte.  We  did  set  up  commit- 
tees in  every  coiuty  In  Montana,  conducted 
a  bond -selling  antl-lnflatlon  program  in  No- 
vember of  ld41.  and  Montana  set  the  pace 
for  the  Nation  In  Deoambcr  1941  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  That  record  waa  maintained  during 
World  War  n.  With  tba  axocptlon  of  about 
a  year  and  a  baU  ipcnt  in  the  United  Btotea 
M&'lne  Corpa  aa  a  flxat  llautanant  aaalgned 
most  of  the  time  as  Ualaon  ofltcer  with  tb* 
State  selective  board.  I  remained  ou  tba 
war-bond  Job  until  March  of  1946. 
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TO    UVINC8TON    IN    1946 

With  a  college  pal.  Dr.  Stanley  T.  Dohr- 
man.  Great  Falls  orthodontist.  I  purchased 
the  Park  County  News  and  Hammond  Print- 
ing Co  at  Livingston  en  March  17,  1948. 
By  that  time,  It  didn't  seem  to  me  that 
there  was  any  point  In  continuing  on  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  payroll. 
The  people  of  Park  County  were  unusually 
helpful  and  within  a  relatively  short  time 
the  number  of  subacriptlons  practically  dou- 
bled. It  was  hard  but  enjoyable  work.  I 
have  served  as  a  memlwr  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Trout  Derby,  held 
annually  on  the  second  Sunday  In  August, 
and  as  president  of  the  Livingston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  During  one  of  the  hectic 
periods  of  the  State  highway  administration 
a  State-wide  group  named  me  as  chairman 
of  a  so-ciiUed  citizens  committee.  For  a 
time,  I  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Montana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

In  Great  Falls  and  at  Livingston  I  was 
named  to  the  vestry  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  those  cities.  I  am  president  of 
the  Livingston  Shrine  Club  and  vice  pres-- 
dent  of  the  Livingston  Rotary  Club. 

Our  son,  Fred,  Jr.,  just  completed  his 
freshman  year  at  Denver  University,  al- 
though he  worked  throughout  the  8chcx)l 
term  In  the  promotion  and  editcxrial  depart- 
ments of  the  Denver  Post.  He  Is  working 
there  this  summer.  Our  daughter,  Pat,  will 
be  a  Junior  In  high  8cho<d  this  f^U. 

As  indicated  last  week,  my  coming  to  Bill- 
ings was  by  Invitation,  not  through  jwrsonal 
solicitation.  The  present  arrangement  was 
with  the  approval  of  the  two  former  pub- 
lishers, L.  M.  PrUl  of  the  Midland  Review  and 
Chester  K.  Shore  of  the  Herald. 

Here's  what  I  told  the  Park  County  News 
readers  last  week  in  my  editorial  about  the 
new  newspaper  in  BUlings: 

"Just  as  a  father  has  to  be  cloee  at  hand 
when  a  new  member  of  the  family  arrives, 
so  we  want  to  be  in  Billings  at  the  time  of 
publication  of  a  new  newspaper's  first  edi- 
tion. But,  we  do  not  Intend  to  neglect  our 
eldest  child.  We  might  temporally  give 
the  youngest  more  attention,  but  that  isn't 
a  true  sign  of  otir  feelings. 

"Had  It  not  t>een  for  you  folks  In  Park 
County,  there  never  would  have  been  the 
opportunity  In  Billings.  We  know  your 
loyalty  wiU  not  faltw." 

But,  even  though  we  Inteiul  to  divide  otir 
time  to  some  extent,  we  do  Intend  to  live 
In  Billings.    We  have  a  place  to  live. 

F.  J.  M. 

WHT  THZ  YKUOWSTOlfl  Niws? 

The  Yellowstone  News  definitely  wants  to 
be  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  parogrcas  rumbling 
on  for  a  greater  Bllllnga,  a  greater  Yellow- 
stone County,  a  greater  Montana,  and  a 
greater  America.  There  are  no  false  Il- 
lusions tbat  such  a  position  can  be  achieved 
by  magic. 

Foimdation  stcmea  are  boneaty,  integrity, 
cooperation,  and  Understanding.  Then 
comes  teamwork  between  capital,  which  pro- 
vides the  facilities,  and  labor,  which  makea 
them  produce  an  acceptable  prodtict  to  tba 
public,  which  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  end  product  of  a  newspaper  Is  news. 
The  Yellowstone  News  does  not  Intend  to 
deal  In  seixsationallsm  or  to  dispense  propa- 
ganda. Definitely,  it  doe*  not  have  tbe  fa- 
cilities to  print  all  tbe  news,  but  its  staff  will 
endeavor  to  high  li^t  tbe  atgnlflcance  to 
you,  the  readers,  of  news  developments  aa 
they  effect  you.  Tb  accompUab  this,  the 
News  has  recruited  a  news  stafi  which  we 
confidently  believe  will  develop  into  a  team 
which  will  have  few  equals  In  Montana. 
Next  week  weU  ten  you  more  about  them. 

Our  plan  is  to  develop  a  new  style  for  a 
weekly  paper.  Of  coxirse.  It  is  tbe  same  basis 
aa  that  adopted  by  any  paper,  but  we  have 


copied  some  ideas  from  the  ^vtekly  news 
magazines.  Bach  week  there  will  be  sig. 
nlflcant  articles  on  business  and  Industry, 
agriculture,  government,  church,  home, 
school,  leisure,  people,  medicine,  aoclety.  and 
editorial  opinion.  Those  will  be  planned 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  providing  some- 
thing of  interest  for  everyone.  The  material 
will  be  gathered  from  authoritative  sources, 
here  or  elsewhere. 

The  Yellowstone  News  does  not  start  from 
scratch.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  the  readers  of  the  Midland  Review 
and  the  Herald.  In  the  years  to  come  we 
hope  by  teamwork  and  effort  to  retain  the 
old  and  make  many,  many  more  friends. 

However,  we  would  be  derelict  If  we  neg- 
lected to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
many,  many  new  subscribers,  the  support  of 
old  and  new  advertisers,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  all.  Including  the  editorial,  advertis- 
ing, and  mechanical  staff,  during  this  hectic 
reorganization  period.  But  we  are  on  our 
way.    Thanks  everyone. 

F.  J   M. 


Address  by  Hon.  Frank  Carlson,  of  Kaa* 
sas,  July  23,  at  Cliaataaqaa  lastitutioai 
Chantaaiiaa,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Tottx 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  19. 1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  citizens  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congres- 
sional Ej^trict,  which  I  have  been  prty- 
ileged  and  proud  to  represent,  have  been 
honored  by  the. appearance  of  Senator 
Frank  Caklson.  of  the  State  of  1^»r^n^^. 
on  the  program  of  the  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution at  Chautciuqua,  N.  Y.,  on  July 
23.  IdSl.  The  Senator  deUvered  a  no- 
table address  entitled  "Current  Prcblema 
and  How  They  Affect  Our  Daily  lives." 

The  true  spirit  of  Americanism  runs 
through  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  great 
address,  so  characteristic  of  the  spiritual 
aiui  patriotic  fervor  of  Senator  Causoit 
In  his  private  and  public  life.  He  has 
served  his  great  State  with  marked  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
then  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  now  as  United  States  Senator  from 
his  State. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
excerpts  from  the  address  of  Senator 
CA1IL90N  delivered  July  23  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.: 

When  we  consider  bow  fortunate  we  are 
to  live  In  tbe  ways  of  democracy — ^instead  of 
tbe  ways  of  dictatorship,  we  can  see  tbat 
this  is  Indeed  a  time  to  count  our  bleesing^, 
to  assess  out  heritage,  and  to  chart  our 
course  for  tbe  future.  Thomas  Jeffenon 
might  have  written  today  tbe  letter  he  wrote 
,  to  James  Monroe  frtwa  Paris  in  1786.  Hla 
trip  to  Europe  made  him — as  It  liaa  so  many 
people  since — acutely  aware  of  the  beautlaa 
of  bis  ofTh  country,  'Its  soul,  its  climate.  Its 
equality,  lilierty,  laws,  people,  and  manners. 
My  Ood,  bow  little  do  my  countnrmen  know 
what  ivecloua  bleasiiigB  they  are  In  posses- 
sion of.  and  wblcb  no  othw  people  on  eartu 
enjoy.     •     •     •- 

Our  b^ltage  ocnaea  from  many  aouroas. 
Through  tbe  oenturtoa  men  have  fougiit  for 
tbe  basic  philoacqiby  emlwdied  in  great  docu- 
ments:   in   tbe   Magna  Carta,   tii*  Bill   <d 


Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Indefiendenrc.  and 
the  Conatltution  of  the  United  States. 

Running  through  theae  documenu  is 
Insistence  upon  the  idea  that  'nea  can  de- 
fend themselves  against  arbitrary  power  and 
tyranny  If  they  have  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men      •     •     • 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  few  people  stop  to 
count  their  blessings  and  ask  why  Ihey 
should  be  favored  over  other  people  with 
the  mcmt  comforts  and  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  the  world. 

Let  me  again  remind  you.  the  American 
people  with  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the 
world's  population  tind  residing  on  about 
6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area  pnxluce 
50  percent  of  the  wealth,  consume  50  percent 
of  the  gocxls,  and  own  50  percent  oi  the  gold. 
When  we  look  cloeely  at  the  ingredients 
of  American  greatneas.  we  might  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  came  as  the  result  of  ths 
abundant  resourcoi  placed  by  Ood  within 
our  boundaries:  but  then  again  we  are  re- 
minded that  Russia  has  even  more  resources 
than  we.  and  It  haant  made  them  a  great 
nation. 

We  might  credit  our  grefttnees  with  our 
land  and  our  climate,  our  private  enterprise 
system,  our  system  cf  general  education,  or 
our  great  inventions,  but  other  nations  have 
these. 

All  of  these  things  help  to  make  America 
a  great  nation  and  give  lu  a  high  standard 
of  living,  but  it  took  one  more  ingredient 
which  is  more  or  less  peculiar  to  America — 
that  Is  a  wlUingnesa  to  work.  Our  natioixal 
philosophy,  which  has  glorlfiiNl  production, 
plus  the  wllllngneas  to  work,  plus  a  system 
that  let*  th*  individual  apply  hl»  beat  talents 
and  energie*  to  the  reaouros*  at  hand  and 
reap  the  rewards  of  bis  Ingenuity  have  made 
America.     •     •     • 

Totalitarian  governments  are  opposed  to 
our  Idea  of  life.  Tbey  not  only  ridicule 
but  seek  to  obliterate  tbe  basle  truths  of 
religion.  And  yet,  today  tba  whole  wwld 
needs  a  total  mobilicatlon  of  all  ita  moral 
forces.  Moral  rearmament  wotdd  |o  much 
further  to  save  the  world  tban  military 
might,  much  as  the  latter  aawna  neadad  now 
as  a  police  force  to  keep  tb*  peace.  •  •  • 
Certain  it  is  that  If  we  ar*  to  praaerrfl 
and  tare  our  sacred  freedoms  we  mt»t 
have  a  strong,  courageous,  and  Ood-feartng 
people. 

More  tban  vast  reaourcaa,  rleb  mlnaa.  fer^ 
tile  fielda.  and  immetiaa  Induatriea  mora 
tban  tbeae  are  needed  to  make  a  great 
nation.  The  real  worth  and  wealth  of  a 
nation  reaU  in  it*  people,  and  in  tb*  loy- 
alty, patrtotiam,  and  rigbtaouitiw  of  tlia 
people.  Th*  greataat  raaouro*  of  our  Nation 
la  an  educated  people  who  can  play  an  tn- 
teUlgeot  part  in  giving  tbeir  consent  to  b* 
governed.  They  need  to  know  what  Is  fotog 
on  In  tbe  world  today  ao  tbat  tlsay  can  do 
Bometbliig  about  St.  Time  and  again  wa 
have  found  tliat  tbe  broad  vaa*  of  aduoa- 
tlon  in  a  democracy  is  tb*  raal  rMarrotr 
upon  wbl^  we  can  draw  our  leadar- 
ablp.    •     •     • 

Tbe  moat  dlstingutahlng  feature  of  our 
problems  is  ttiat  when  tliey  are  dlacuaaed 
in  general  terma  tbey  aaara  to  aoimd  Ilk* 
so  many  words  unless  tliay  are  apedfloaUy 
spelled  out  m  ibelr  cfmeret*  effect*  tipon 
the  indirldual.  liost  of  <mx  pwrtaieaa*  be 
they  national  or  int«natlonal— are  oecurrixif 
In  the  context  of  tb«  coofllet  batw»eu  defaoc- 
racy  and  oommuntara.  It  is  often  tba  eaae 
tliat  diactiaatona  of  tbto  sttb>*et  ar*  pbllo- 
aophicai  and  to  tbe  man  on  tb*  atreet  tli* 
language  probably  aounda  *lilgb  f  jduttn." 
He  Is  far  away  from  tbe  plaoaa  where  ded- 
sicma  are  made,  and  It  is  aonia  ttooa  toefor* 
tbeee  daclalons  begin  to  be  fait  tz.  terms  of 
bis  daily  living.    •    •    • 

We  must  have  a  dear  eoneeptton  of  tbe 
nature  ot  demoCTaey,  ftf  tb«  nature  of  com- 
munism, and  of  tbe  tasuea  Involvad  in  tbrtr 
conflict.     If  we  have  a  pretty  clear  plctur* 


1 

If 
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oC  tlM  total  att/omXhoa  and  of  Um  undcrtylaK 
'vr  uid  protMbto  ccnaequRiocs  at 
It  vlU  b*  poMlbl*  for  iM  to 
It  tn  iiM^tTit  our  d«et- 
of  deallag  vttta  each  rvtot 
M  U  it  ««•  ;M>lAt«<l.  aad  liwteMi  of  dnl- 
laf  vtth  Mcfa  one  in  •  ptccenM*!  futilon — 
BO  UiM  Om  right  band  doM  not  Icnow  vbat 
ttM  Ml  tantf  to  dolnc— ve  thaU  tw  abl*  to 
piaes  Mda  inobtoiu  m  tt  uIbm  in  •  wtttng 
vhiai  «UI  panait  m  to  bti*  to  a  ttm«lit 
ttaa  tovard  o\a  iroa!     •     •    • 

Warn  Oris  la  a  oaae  vhm  you  as  an  IzmU- 
vMoal  an  foiBC  to  be  affected  vbethcr  you 
do  an—aOitiit  about  Soviet  expansion  or  you 
itt  attU  and  do  BoChlo(.  If  you  do  notblng. 
uHllMliiilj  yofu  win  loee  your  freedoau  whkrli 
ha««  kaan  woo  durlne  oentoiiea  of  itrucs^- 
B  y«M  tmi  alt  attU  and  take  no  action,  the 
daj  am  eooae  w!kaa  you  cannot  apeak,  can- 
net  raad.  cannot  write,  and  cannot  print 
vbat  yov  bcUeve  in.  Tou  wUl  be  watched 
bjr  apiM.  your  aoclai  life  win  b«  regimented. 
•ad  foa  wlU  not  be  able  to  work  where  you 
want  at  the  Job  you  want— you  wtll  not  even 
be  able  to  Boore  freely  around  the  country. 
Tou  wtn  ctthar  At  into  a  ragbnented  pattern 
dlrtatad  br  ttaa  cut«.  or  you  will  be 
Bquktittad. 

ThU  altaraattve  haa  been  dacteively  re- 
Jaetcd  by  the  free  men  of  the  western 
VQcUL  BataetanUy  at  first,  bccaOM  we 
a  still  trying— to  oooperau  tor 
through  the  United  Ratlona. 
Irtt  tniilf  with  tm  oonvteUon.  we  took  up 
uemm  agilaat  a  aaa  of  troubles.  We  decided 
that  the  oely  way  to  aect  Soviet  preeeure 
vaa  hr  vtforaaa  oountcrpraaaure. 

lalataka  the  KrainUn  mada 
la  IMA  when  a  amall  group  ot  the  Cooa- 
Fartf  rafuaad  to  take  the  hand  th« 
Unttad  IfoUoBs  held  out  In  friendship.  It 
woaid  have  bean  to  thalr  adTantage  ultl- 
matilf  to  adopt  a  phUoaophy  of  coCTlstrnca 
Ha.  flhe  aortd  tastaad  at  stuhbom'.y  adher- 
tegtQ  aa  Ideology  which  does  not  solve  the 
pnMune  at  manlrlnd  but  only  raduoas  men 
td  ildtae  of  the  state,    rot  daaaoeracy  can 

(or  traadom  Is  too 
ot  aaan  to  be  oMlter- 
hla  nafca-op.  The  idea  that  erery 
lli  aoul  eoants  la  a  Christian  concept 
Wfcteh  lailgkm  Is  baaed;  and  the  idea 
twrnej  aMm's  vote  count*  in  having  his 
•^MB  to  bow  ha  ibaU  be  fovemad  Is  a  dam- 
ocntle  oonrapt.  Wa  may  bava  to  light  again 
tar  UksM  idaaSb  and  It  aiay  be  dlanaytng  that 
«•  tasa  to  io  thla  inctaad  at  apandlng  aU 
^  MV  tlBM  and  ensrgy  upon  constructlva 
Nrt   wa    need    aarer    fsar    that 

victory     will     be     on     our 
•     •     • 


Wa  me*  taoad  with  the  prnblsoi  at  prop- 
«tty  dtiddteg  oar  aSorta  batwasn  produetkm 
far  diCnee  aad  ior  ovr  acmal  civilian 
Midi.  Oar  dtteaea  pcopaot.  aow  takii^  10 
V*Mi^  at  amx  total  Frodtietfcm.  la  eapaetad 
to  dMMMa  m  paresat,  Onlaca  for  dsf ansa 
prntadOea  hava  baan  placad  for  Ma,000.- 
hol  oaly  glOJOO.OOOjOOO  have  bam 
tar.  By  June  1M2.  It  la  aatl- 
tfeafe  the  rata  ot  daUvarad  orders  wlU 
a  month. 

a  ware  faced 
or  Iniatkai  and  of  eon- 
about  the  rising 
they  woodar  how  thay 
to  pay  tteslr  groeary  btUa.  Osaa 
1b  aertaii^— ve  cannot  m*— *t  the 
Instaad  at  being 
people  eoatead.  farmars 
for  labor.  Invaat- 
it  ahUlty  than 
Itetkm.  If  yoQ  work 
>■  aodr  lA  a  teelory.  you  may  not  be  able 
to  toqr  M  ataih  at  aartata  iteau  m  yoa  did 
?■  Hw  paK.  bat  yoo  aan  buy  aMra  lood. 

■■f  toOto  Md  better  feed  thaa  aw  befora. 
U  IB  lataeBettng  to  aota.  howavar,  that  you 


pay  as  much  to  get  the  f«xl  marketed  and 
diatrlbuted  as  you  do  to  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duces It      •     *     • 

There  la  so  much  discussion  on  the  high 
eost  of  living  and  it  seerris  as  th<  u^^h  the 
fjrmer  U  belni?  made  the  scapegoat  for  a;i 
the  lUa  that  beeet   the  consumer 

Lrt's  look  at  the  record  taken  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  StatUstlcs  «nd  see  what  u 
happening  to  the  farmers  income 

in  1M7  the  farmers  of  this  Nation  re- 
ceived •  17.800.000.000  out  of  a  total  naticnal 
Income  of  tlM.VOO.OOO.OOO  In  194a  they 
received  I18.5O0.0O0.0O0  out  of  a  total  na- 
tional Income  of  $223,50(1000.000.  In  liH9 
they  received  114. 100.000. 000  out  of  a  total 
national  Income  of  $216,800,000,000.  and  m 
1950  they  received  $13,000,000,000  uu*  .f  a 
total  natloiiaJ  Income  of  8205, 600. 000. iXX.) 

In  other  words,  the  Income  of  the  farniers 
In  this  Nation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
continuing  rise  and  Increase  tn  national  In- 
come, but  is  decreasing  year  by  year 

The  Income  of  farm  people,  based  or:  nn 
hourly  wage  dropped  from  94  ceiit.^  a:i  hiiur 
in  1947  W)  69  cent*  In  1950  Thi.s  despite 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  fl.ted  minimum  wa:;»? 
of  75  cents  per  houri  In  the  Nation, 

During  that  same  period  retail  trade  vi"  ric- 
ers  averaged  tl.n  an  hour,  raanufanurliii^ 
workers  tl  48,  and  building  cuustructlwu 
workers  S2  03 

The  farmers  of  thl?  Nation  receive  i:-.  ,ivrr- 
age  return  of  5  percent  on  investmcnt.s  :ii 
pl.int  and  equipment,  which  is  less  than 
one-thtrd  of  the  return  that  corpora*! o:;.s 
realized  on  their  capital  in  1960. 

Farmers  are  engaged  In  war  pr  /^lirti'n 
when  they  turn  out  focJ  and  fibfr  f  r  cur 
troops  and  our  allies  Jurt  as  surely  n=;  ir\ 
busine:»  that  has  a  detenae  contra-'  wi.i 
the  Government.  And  It  cost.?  more  to  get 
above  normal  production  from  a  business- 
man or  wage  earner.     •     •     « 

WUI  a  truce  in  Kurea  mean  that  we  can 
alt  back  and  forget  the  problem*  of  uiflation 
and  taxation  that  are  before  us?  Can  wa 
assume  that  communism  haa  been  contained 
and  that  we  can  go  our  separate  paths  tn 
peace?  I  do  not  think  bo.  The  event*  in 
Korea  are  net  the  first  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal;  neither  wUl  they  be  nhe  last 
Aid  to  Greece,  the  Berlin  airlift,  and  the 
Marshall  plan  were  steps  taken  prior  to  the 
Korean  aggression.  To  meet  what  might 
happen  hereafter,  we  must  have  strength 
and  sUblltty  so  that  the  men  In  the  Kremllln 
will  understand — and  correctly  estimate — 
oar  determination  to  defend  the  entire 
periphery  of  the  free  world.     •     •     • 

When  the  Cootmunlsu  criticize,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  tearing  down.  When  we 
crttlc:»  conditions  which  have  developed 
and  created  problems,  it  la  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  our  Oo-cernment. 

If  we  investigate  crime,  racketeering,  and 
dope,  It  Is  not  because  we  want  to  tear  dew  a 
our  governmental  stnicture~it  is  because  we 
wish  to  aec  the  problem  clearly,  and  deter- 
mine what  part  of  the  Congress  can  play  by 
pasalng  laws  which  v/iU  solve  or  mitigate  the 
problem.     •     •     • 

We  are  always  working  to  improve  and 
strengthen  our  democracy 

When  we  Investigate  crime  and  Its  con- 
nection with  government,  !t  Is  not  with  the 
Idea  of  tearing  down  the  basic  structure  of 
our  society.  Our  tnotlve  in  holding  hearings 
on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  Com  mis - 
ilon  on  Bthles  m  the  Federsl  Oovemment  is 
to  define  oondltlons  which  wUl  result  in  an 
ImfaowRBsnt  ct  personnel.  The  newspapers 
often  t«Dd  to  overemphasize  the  lenaattonai 
or  bad  aapaets  of  the  news  they  are  reporting, 
aad  this.  too.  may  have  an  effect  upon  your 
peyotoology— upon  your  confidence  in  the 
Oovamment. 

It  la.  therefore,  neeeesary  for  us  ss  Indi- 
vktasle  to  keep  tn  mind  that  Just  as  a 
tarma  haa  to  spray  for  ceruin  insect 
pasta  and  watch  his  crop  carefully  in  order 


t  1  bring  In  a  good  harvest — so  In  every  other 
sphere  of  human  activities,  we  have  to 
prevent  locusts,  boll  weevils,  borers,  and 
blii?ht  from  affecting  otir  human  resources. 

Many  people  become  mentally  Ul  because 
they  have  fears.  And  our  world  is  now  so 
Reared  that  we  seem  to  have  more  and 
more  things  for  people  to  be  afraid  of.  The 
fear  of  atomic  bombs,  and  now  the  fear  of 
the  even  deadlier  hydrogen  bomb  haa  set 
people  all  over  the  country  to  building 
b(im.b-pr<:x)f  shelters. 

Insofar  as  possible,  by  preventive  steps, 
people  must  be  kept  from  living  their  lives 
In  rear  The  answer  to  our  problems  Is  not 
M  escape  or  to  get  scared.  People  must 
have  a  faith  and  a  determination  which  will 
make  them  strong  to  meet  any  situation 
whir-h  arises. 

It  IS  net  enough  to  go  to  school  while  you 
a:f  young  and  then  to  stop  learning  about 
what  ;.<;  going  on  in  the  world.  Your  cpin- 
!  ii  •.vill  not  mean  much  unless  it  Is  based 
upor.  knowledge  and  unless  you  u.<>e  that 
knowledge  to  bring  about  desirable  results. 
As  rlttzens  it  Is  your  responsibility  to  give 
voiir  C'ln.'^ent  to  be  governed  by  voting  wi:^e:y, 
and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  the  lawmakers 
who  are  formulating  policies  to  guide  our 
future  actions.  You  should  be  informed  as 
to  what  our  policies  are  after  they  are  de- 
cided upon  You  must  strengthen  de- 
mocracy by  vigorous  participation  in  all  its 
functions.  You  have  to  play  an  active  part 
in  extending  democracy  and  perfecting  it 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  being  tested, 
we  mtjst  keep  faith  with  our  Christian  herit- 
age which  gives  us  belief  In  tile  human 
pers-nallty  and  the  possibility  of  develcp- 
i:;;  a  society  based  upon  the  brotherhood 
o'  man  equal  justice  under  law,  and  peace 
under  God. 


Nahml  Gas  Decision 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WUCON8IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBXSENTATIVE8 

Afondav.  July  23,  1951 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 

to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  rejecting  and  disclaim- 
ing jurisdiction  in  rates  for  natural  gas 
at  the  source.  In  the  recent  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co..  of  Bartlesvllle,  Okla.. 
decision,  the  Commission  may  well  be 
settia?  a  precedent  whereby  the  Com- 
mission would  claim  lack  of  jurisdiction 
over  many  producers  aiMi  gatherers  of 
natural  gas.  The  effect  such  a  prece- 
dent may  have  on  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  to  the  consumers  demands  our  Im- 
mediate attention. 

For  3  weeks  this  august  body  was  de- 
liberating on  ways  and  means  to  curb 
inflation  and  the  steady  rise  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Could  it  be  that  this  body 
will  turn  Its  back  on  a  flagrant  omis- 
sion of  effort  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  do  Its  lust  share  tn  controlling 
wellhead  rates?  Are  we  going  to  allow 
special  interests,  during  these  critical 
times  of  defense  and  eeonMoic  strife  to 
enter  Into  inequitable  profits  through  Uj« 
b*ci  door,  opened  wide  by  a  bo<hr  of  five 
men  directly  answerable  to  this  Con- 
gress 


1 


In  the  Eighty-first  Congress  the  nat- 
ural-gas profiteers  by  Presidential  veto 
were  denied  the  special  legislation  which 
would  make  possible  an  unjust  share  at 
the  expense  of  the  natural  gas  con- 
suming public.  What  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Congress  would 
not  allow  to  be  railroaded  into  law 
against  the  public  interest,  the  Com- 
mission has  accomplished  by  its  recent 
decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  very  point- 
edly and  effectively  reviews  the  natural 
gas  issue  and  the  shocking  gas  deci- 
sion, which  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  Shocking  Gas  Decision 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  now 
declared  the  so-called  Independent  natural 
gajj  producers  the  winners  In  a  fight  that 
those  same  producers  had  already  lost  In  the 
White  House,  In  Congress,  in  the  courts,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  FPC's  own  staff. 

The  losers  are  the  Nation's  40,000.000  natu- 
ral gas  consumers — Including  those  In  Mil- 
waukee and  Wi<iConsin. 

In  ruling  that  It  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  wellhead  rates  charged  by  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  to  the  Michigan-Wisconsin 
Pipeline  Co.,  the  PPC  has  made  a  shambles 
of  gas-rate  controls. 

Rates  to  the  consumer  are  now  controlled 
by  State  public  service  commissions.  Rates 
from  pipeline  firms  to  distribution  companies 
are  controlled  by  the  PPC,  Refusal  by  the 
P'PC  to  control  wellhead  rates  to  pipelines 
makes  the  pipeline  and  consumer  rate  con- 
trols meaningless.  As  we  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, it  makes  the  FPC  and  the  State 
public  service  commissions  responsible  for  a 
hor.se  that  has  already  started  to  run  away. 

The  FPC  apparently  voted  4  to  1  not  to 
take  jurisdiction  In  the  Phillips  case.  Com- 
missioner Thomas  C.  Buchanan,  who  has 
fought  for  protection  of  natural-gas  con- 
sumers, dissented.  Mon  C.  Wallgren,  chair- 
man, led  in  the  scuttling  of  controls.  In 
effect,  he  violated  the  policy  of  President 
Truman,  his  friend  and  the  man  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  office. 

A  year  ago  Congress  passed  the  Kerr  bill 
which  would  have  removed  independent  pro- 
ducers, who  control  85  percent  of  the  Naticn's 
natural -gas  reserves,  from  FPC  control.  Pres- 
ident Truman  vetoed  the  bill  and  Congress 
failed  to  override  the  veto.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage President  Trtunan  warned  that  FPC  con- 
trol must  t»e  maintained  over  wellhead  rates 
"to  prevent  unreasonable  and  excessive  prices 
which  would  give  large  windfall  profits  to 
the  gas  producers  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers." 

Wallgren  and  his  three  fellow  commis- 
sioners have  agreed  to  give  the  producers 
those  windfall  profits. 

The  shocking  FPC  decision  was  forecast 
by  the  attitudes  of  Wallgren  and  Lis  fellow 
commissioners  when  Wisconsin  and  Milwau- 
kee officials  were  arguing  the  Phillips  case 
before  them.  Repeatedly  Wallgren  bitterly 
attacked  the  Wisconsin  public  service  com- 
mission. He  criticized  the  FPC's  own  staff 
members  when  they  argued  against  the 
Phillips  company  and  for  consumers. 

A  year  ago  both  Wallgren  and  Commis- 
sioner Claude  Draper  seemed  opposed  to  the 
Kerr  bill  and  its  surrender  to  the  gas  Inter- 
ests. What  has  happened  to  change  their 
minds?  Why  have  they  lost  Interest  In  pro- 
tecting the  consumers  of  natxiral  gas? 

Incidentally,  Wallgren's  vote  Is  particularly 
Interesting  In  view  of  a  statement  he  made  In 
a  letter  to  Oovemco'  Kohler  of  Wisconsin. 
In  that  he  cited  a  supreme  court  decision 
which,  he  said,  indicated  that  the  FPC  did 
have  power  to  control  wellhead  rates.  He 
voted  against  that  decision. 


Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  must,  of  course, 
appeal  the  FPC  decision  to  the  couru.  To 
^all  to  do  so  would  be  to  throw  in  the  sponge 
In  a  fight  that  is  Important  to  every  natural 
gas  user  In  the  country.  To  fall  to  appeal 
would  be  to  hand  the  gas  producers  their 
greatest  victory  and  open  the  way  for  them 
to  raise  gas  prices — and  their  already  fabu- 
lous profits — &B  much  as  the  trafllc  will  bear 


Another  Chance  To  Retc«e  Our  Fsilbif 
Germaa  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KIKTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Monday.  July  23,  1951 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier -Journal  of 
July  11.  1951: 

Anotheb  Chance  To  Rescui:  Otrt  Failino 
Gekman  Policy 

Our  Government  has  taken  the  only  sensi- 
ble course  in  proposing  an  end  to  the  siAte 
of  war  with  Germany.  We  need  not  expect, 
however,  that  the  action  will  greatly  Impiove 
our  relations  with  the  German  people  or 
make  it  much  easier  to  enlist  their  support 
in  a  united  defense  against  Soviet  power. 
We  are  merely  making  the  best  of  a  pretty 
poor  situation. 

The  Soviets  long  since  adopted  the  tech- 
nique which  Hitler  found  so  successful  In 
dealing  with  Oermen  opinion.  They  have 
made  a  strong  emotional  appeal  to  the  In- 
stincts of  the  race,  with  no  regard  for  hon- 
esty or  consistency.  Thtis  Stalin,  whose  pol- 
icies have  resulted  in  splitting  Germany  in 
half,  has  constantly  posed  as  the  champion 
of  German  unity — on  his  own  terms.  Those 
terms  would  make  It  Impossible  tor  Germany 
to  operate  as  a  democratic  nation.  But 
millions  of  Germans,  used  to  long  years  of 
totalitarian  rule,  feel  little  reluctance  about 
buying  unity  at  the  price  of  liberty. 

The  western  nations,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  fallen  Into  all  sorts  of  awkward  posi- 
tions In  trying  to  pursue  an  honest  course. 
The  dominant  occupying  power  has  natur- 
ally been  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  the 
power  with  the  least  experience  In  dealing 
with  the  subtle  problems  of  an  occupation. 
We  started  out  with  a  stem  rule  against  frat- 
ernization. Then  we  veered  all  the  way  over 
to  a  policy  of  trusting  friendship,  before  the 
German  pec^le  had  had  a  chance  to  work 
their  way  back  to  our  respect. 

Our  greatest  successes  in  Germany  have 
been  based  on  shows  of  strength.  Biggest  of 
all  was  the  airlift.  Citizens  of  Berlin  have 
Just  dedicated  a  memorial  arch  to  Allied  air. 
men  who  lost  their  lives  In  this  awesome 
demonstration  of  power,  determination,  and 
technical  skill. 

Our  worst  failures  have  developed  in  those 
areas  ih  which  we  have  followed  democratic 
practices  that  the  Germans  neither  under- 
stand nor  appreciate.  They  have  felt  only 
contempt  for  the  slow,  torttious  process  of 
American  Justice,  which  has  kept  Nazi  war 
criminals  alive  through  an  endlees  aeries  of 
appeals.  Every  German  knows  that  Ameri- 
can planes  destroyed  whole  districts  of  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  and  Frankftirt.  Hardly  a 
German  reallzsa  that  the  American  taxpayer 
has  sfMnt  over  #4.000,000.000  since  the  war 
to  restore  his  country. 

We  have  handled  moat  Ineptly  the  ques- 
tion of  rearmament,   letting   the  Germans 


feel  that  we  must  have  their  help  and  will 
sell  our  aliJM  down  the  river  to  obtain  It. 
Millions  of  Germans  are  genuinely  burn«>d 
out  and  dlsliluslonod  by  the  experience*  of 
World  War  II.  It  Is  natural  for  them  to  take 
an  attitude  of  deep  cynicism  toward  any 
move  to  integrate  Germany  with  the  west, 
the  mood  of  "ohne  mlch"  (dont  count  on 
me).  Many  other  Germans  of  the  old  Nan: 
turn  of  mind  are  deliberately  using  Uiis 
national  spirit  of  defeatism  as  a  mean.'  of  ex- 
tracting the  maximum  prUje  from  Americ" 
for  rearmament.  Their  final  objective  i»  to 
get  German  uniu.  under  GiTman  commimd. 
equipped  at  American  expenae.  Hitler*  vic- 
tims In  western  Europe  are  passionately  op- 
posed to  this  little  gi>me  of  blackmail. 

It  »8  still  not  too  late  to  gain  •onielhlng 
from  revising  our  policies  In  Germany.  Our 
objective  there  Is  not  to  win  fulsome  friend- 
ship from  people  who  so  lately  were  slaugh- 
tering our  troops.  Our  objective  u  to  win 
the  respect  of  the  Germans  by  a  policy  of 
coolness.  Intelligence,  fairness,  and  dignity. 
Only  such  qualities  can  achieve  any  useful 
cooperation  from  a  people  who  so  recently 
suffered  from  tlje  corrupting  disease  of 
nazlsm. 


The  LeMoa  Serfeaat  l«gmaa  Has  Tavf ht 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPEISENTATlVBa 

Monday,  July  23,  1851 

Mr,  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech ; 

The  lesson  SnoxAirr  Inomam  Has  Taught 
Ub — Spebch  Made  Bsroar  Cklbbsatiom  Hon- 
oxiMo  KoBSAN  Hzao,  Sgt.  KxifAB  Incmam. 
Win  ma  or  CoNGSsaaiOKAL  Medal  or  HoMOa. 
Held  at  Paiox  Athletic  Paax,  Jtn.T  10, 
1951.  AT  TcaiAHAWK,  Wis. 

(By  D,  C.  Everest) 

Mr.  John  F.  O.  Malta.  Sgt.  Binar  Ingman, 
Col.  Joe  Fobs.  Pvt.  Clayton  Slack,  dlstln- 
guUhed  guesu.  ladles  and  gentleman,  as  one 
who  has  been  a  student  of  American  his- 
tory from  early  boyhood.  I  have  developed 
what  might  be  called  a  hero-worahlp  com- 
plex. Waahlngton.  Jefleraon,  Lincoln,  or 
any  of  the  others  who  I  Uiought  contrib- 
uted to  the  greatness  of  thla  country  were 
among  my  heroes,  and  I  dldnt  overlook  Ho- 
ratio Alger.  Hero  worship  ties  In  closely  with 
love  of  country. 

This  country  would  not  be  In  the 
mess  It  li  today  If  more  people  had  devel- 
oped a  similar  complex.  I  have  always  lookiKl 
up  to  men  of  action;  people  who  have  the 
know-how,  the  guts  to  carry  on.  and  the 
willlngneas  to  accept  responsibility  I  never 
thought  I  would  have  the  honor  and  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  homage  to  a  young  man  from 
my  neighborhood,  and  two  others  from  other 
localities  who  today  are  members  of  the  most 
exdattve  club  In  this  country.  Living  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
Club  are  mighty  few  among  153,000.000  peo- 
ple. 

What  they  have  done  to  win  th*s  most- 
ccvet«d  honor  has  been  through  their  own 
efforts.  Mo  pun,  no  political  preferment, 
CO  shenanigan  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  their 
commanding  cOcers'  factual  report  of  what 
they  did  by  their  own  effort  In  defense  of 
their  country  or  In  the  aid  of  tboee  in  their 
military  unit  has  won  them  the  highest 
honor  uvardad  an  yoa*  for  any  scrvica. 
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Tb  flgt.  Wtaat   Infasan   I   would   >ay,   "I 
Mitm  yoii  Mad  cnaod  tb«  (ettctuuotvs  «nd 

not  noJy  of  tBdostry,  but  of 
AnnrloiD  on  tbc  raco^l- 
■amo*  tlwougb  coc^TMitonal 
tlM  prMcatatkto  of  Um  Cor.- 
o(  Honcr  by  the  PrMld«nt 
at  tha  Usttad  Kmw  9em  liav«  t^at  dts- 
ttaettoa.  aad  1*w  taav*  Itrcd  to  pcnoniUIy  re- 
a«lv«  tta*  gTMMKt  »«&rd  tn  the  gift  of  the 
OiMtTwa  «<  tb>  Uultad  StatM 

Tou  MOBt  f«C  a  Rtvttt  ttu-tll  tn  i^'umtrt; 
to  ymmi  homte  ooaunaalty  vtib  siieb  a  ma^^- 
rwoRI  and  }ust  r«cof  nltton  of  ymir 
It  oniat  alao  tetpreaa  you  with  the 
mn   llTtng    to    a    rapidly   changing 


tact   w 
rid. 


itmry 
of  let 


tt:    I 


■fo  wbea  yini  enterad  th«  mii- 
yoa  wcr«  Etnar  In^nuiB  s  brn; 
Zngm&n.  Sr  .  la  j^iat  the  father 

Ininnan.  winner  of  the  C3or- 
of  Hocor  My  fueaa  la  he 
know    I    wotild    under    aunilar 


TW  old  miftn^.  "The  boy  u  father  of  the 
Baa."  la  afBtn  examplUled  tn  thia  Instance 
But  ho»  did  the  bey  aecotnpliah  tt?  He 
grat>bed  opp<»tunlty  by  the  taU.  he  uaed  hts 
heod.  be  aaaumed  reaponAlbiMty.  with  h-s 
reorganiaed  outfit  he  fought  oft  a  horde  of 
the  moat  deaplcable  enemy  we  have  ever  en- 
wwintwod.  ho  aeeompttabad  hia  mtaalon,  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  his  com- 
manding ofllcer  baa  now  received  the  highest 
a%rard  tn  the  gift  of  the  Nation. 

Wo  oaABOt  aU  do  t4kat.  but  wo  can  use 
the  aame  haata  of  thlnltlng  regardless  of  what 
wo  arc  dotng.  Speaking  for  Industry,  which 
ta  tha  b— fchane  of  the  country  both  In  peace 
and  war,  1  say  now  that  industry  and  every 
othar  poaeeful  pursuit.  Including  agrlcul- 
twa.  aoada  mob  at  tho  eaUber  and  raaource- 
fulxMaa  ai  Sgt.  Clnar  Ingman.  Col.  Joe  Po&s. 
axkd  Prtvata  SloA. 

Pooplo  wlao  are  wUlli«  to  do  UUngs  above 
•ad  bofood  the  call  of  duty,  people  who  rec- 
ovBlaa  opportontty  and  have  the  fortitude 
to  aeaapt  raaponafMlity  and  thua  continue 
IB  kolUI  op  a  produetlTo  Dation  which,  by 
tti  ova  atoctwo.  mmy  not  tio  toroad  to  con- 
Bgaca  In  military  operations. 
with  that,  our  Oowmment 
again  allow  the  crtmlnal  pro- 
eeduro  of  rodudag  tha  military  foroea.  as 
waa  dona  In  lM&-4d.  to  a  mere  skeleton. 
While  there  la  nothing  we  dealre  more  than 
paoei.  «a  muat  still  deal  with  an  tnter- 
aattaaal  iMtiatton  and  no  one  can  guArantee 
tho  BMOtal  or  moral  stablltty  of  thoae  who 

itvol  an  tho  ooontrlcs  on  earth.    We  must 
•bio   to   protect   ourselTea    against    any 


a.  Snrgcant  Ingman.  I  extend  my  aln- 
t«ro  eoBsratfilatlana.  When  you  have  tinal- 
tf  taaoa  marhaifiid  tram  lerrloe  and  you  have 
n  dootoo  to  boooBke  aaaodated  with  Industry. 
If  yon  do  not  find  what  yoa  want  In  your 
hCBM  town,  come  and  see  ma. 


nmMBlOII  OP  HraiARKS 

HON.  HENKY  D.  UiCAOE,  JR. 

or  uovmuMA 
■ocas  OP  SKPnEBENTATTW 

Thmradaif.  Julg  if.  iiSJ 

LAHCApB.  Mr.  BpaAer.  under 
m  eoownt  rwMit  to  extend  my 
J  til  ttte  RicoD.  I  vlsti  to  aty  that 
Z  lam  tlie  prlTflest  to  repnMot  ooe  of 
ttelusHt  eottoQ-prodiidiif  •eeMooi  of 
lanittamtk:  m  •  wmtUx  of  fact,  ay  hfOBe 
P^rtiii— MUiity— is  sometimes  first  In 


the  production  of  cotton  in  Lcixsiaua : 
therefore  I  am  sure  that  you  reaii/e  irv 
Interefit  in  and  obligation  to  the  coit(,ii 
fanners  of  my  district. 

Mr.  6pettker.  on  yesterday  one  of  'h  • 
largest  cotton  farmers  in  my  pa:i^.h  'd'  - 
phoned  me  to  saj  that  in  about  2  AttK 
the  cotton  crop  would  bt'eir.  to  com-  •■,, 
the  market  and  that  liie  farmf':--  vr-- 
not  satisfied  with  tiiP  pi-pN^nr  p;;cr  .n-.d 
the  prospects  of  obtaining  a  lau  prue 
commensurate  with  thf  cost,  of  :::-^  c::c- 
tion 

I  wa.s  told  that  sff^d.  'er':]./fr.  •::- 
secticides.  waee-s.  farm  machinery,  and 
everything  m  connection  wr.h  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  ha.«  cost  the  cotton 
farmer?  more  thnn  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  industry 

Thi5  farmer  told  me  that  he  was 
.speaking  for  the  majority  of  the  produc- 
ers in  the  area  and  thaL  whiic  they  h.^'.^ 
responded  patnoticaily  to  the  cail  of  ih-^ 
Government  in  increasing  the  plantir..: 
to  the  maximum  of  their  land,  ut.hzii..; 
every  worker  available  to  help  meet  thr 
Government  aoal,  they  feel  that  they  will 
not  receive  the  proper  protection  t  '\ie 
markeung  of  the  crop  and  that  :t  wii:  bv 
the  same  old  story— the  price  will  be  low 
eren  to  the  point  of  being  below  Ihe  cc.-- 
of  production,  when  the  cottoi;  :< 
marketed  and  that,  after  the  coiiuii  ha. 
been  taken  from  the  producer.  :he  pnc 
will  then  skyrocket  and  instead  of  thr 
farmer  obtaining  a  price  commensura'  • 
with  the  value  and  world  market  pr.ct 
the  fpecuhitor  and  middleman  will  d^ 
the  one  to  reap  the  rewards  cf  the:r 
labor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  discussed  th^' 
situation  with  my  colleague,  the  k*  ntU  - 
man  from  North  Carolina  fMr  Co.  ir-y  . 
who  l«  chairman  of  the  House  Committr'^^ 
on  AsTictiUure,  and  while  he  i  fullv 
aware  of  the  support  and  loan  piokram^ 
of  the  Government  nauiraMy  he  stau'd 
that  while  he  i&  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lem that  there  was  nothing  further  that 
oould  be  done  under  the  law  except  for 
the  farmers  to  hold  their  cotton  unt;! 
they  were  able  to  receive  a  price  which 
they  thought  they  should  receive 

Of  course.  Mr  Speaker,  this  i.-.  prob- 
ably all  that  could  be  said  about  the 
situation:  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  majonty  of  the  farmer- 
have  to  borrow  money  to  make  the  crop 
and  that  ju5t  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  ready 
for  the  market  they  have  to  sell  the  rr  ?  - 
ton  In  order  to  immediately  pay  back  the 
money  *hey  have  borrowed  lo  make  tho 
crop. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  thought  I  would  ca'l 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
situation,  as  I  thirik  that  the  cotton  prn- 
dncer  should  have  all  the  consideration 
that  all  of  the  other  Industries  have 

In  connection  with  the  subject.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  include  in  this  statement  a 
copy  of  a  release   from  the   Louisiana 
Afrtenltaral  Extension  Serrice  In  regard 
to  the  1961  cotton  crop,  as  follows 

I  Prom  the  Opelouaas  Daily  World  cf  Julv 

10.  10611 

Iw   19il— A  OoSAT  Corrow   Pwooucnon 

(iBiroo's  KOTE.— ThtB  Is  aaaother  In  the  se. 

rtaa  of  odltorlala  prepared  by  the  edltciruii 

•ta*  OC  tho  Louisiana   Agricultural   Expan- 

ilon   Sorvtce   for    publication    in   the   S-.die 


prfiis  on  tarmlng  In  Its  relation  to  iiaUoni>.I 

The  late«t  C6DA  crop  forecast  Indicates 
thAt  cotton  (5rowers  have  responded  gener- 
tiu«;y  to  the  Oovernmcnt's  request  for  freat- 
1  r  production  this  year.  Plantings  this 
spniig  are  estimated  at  as.510.000  aa-es. 
w^dch.  ailowiug  for  the  normal  abandcn- 
n.tfi.r  of  acreage,  would  n^an  a  crcp  of  about 
2:i  ;i>T  CX>J  acres  ae  compsjed  to  only  18,600- 
f'OTj  aiTM  :n  1950 

i;  Aei-'lier  and  inject  conditions  are  nor- 
rriJi!  er-  wer«  may  harvest  18.000000  bales  as 
ccnipared  to  only  lOOOO.OOO  bales  last  year 
and  a  1951  gm\  of  16.000.000. 

Iiidicai.onfi  are  that  the  groovers,  in  turn. 
will  be  rewarded  for  their  effort  tn  planting 
a  bumper  cf  p  I>?mancl  probably  wiii  he 
good  whether  the  war  in  Korea  Is  sen  Jed 
or  not  The  trade  recently  has  beeu  bid- 
dlnsr  atx5ut  35  cents  a  pound  for  the  new 
cr  p  jHCI  :t  is  expected  that  Goyernmei^t 
pr.ce  siipp<  rts  will  be  between  32  cents  and 
35  cent.t  If  the  harvert  totals  as  much  as 
^SOOO.OOO  bales  the  crop  may  be  worth  $3- 
iji  '  jOO.OCO.  an  all-time  record,  compared  to 
•2  '"l"CCOC,0OO  laat   year. 

In  thl.s  emergency,  as  in  many  others  the 
f.-.rr:.er  ium  come  Lhrough.  Barring  catastro- 
phe^ weather  nnd  Uisect  condiUons.  the  cot- 
t  ;.  gnnverd  w'.U  produce  enough  to  assure 
tixe  U-ee  wjrSd  that  there  will  be  no  shortage 
■  f  :''^  !Ti   M  important  &ber. 

And  Ui«re  is  no  indication  so  far  that  the 
pi'K'.ucticti  of  food  and  other  vital  crops  will 
suffer  Jj«cai:se  <^  the  big  Increase  In  cotton. 
It  represents  an  added  effort  on  the  part  cf 
C'jttjjn  grower*. 

fixxl  and  fiber  are  aa  important  to  the  na- 
ti-  lai  defense  as  bullet*.  The  ability  cf 
Amtrican  tanners  to  meet  record  needs  wtt:-i 
rer- rd  prrduciion  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
*'urce«  <  f  American  "rtrenigth. 


Is  tlw  Ga>ib4e  Witk  Spm  Wortii  the  Risk 
taUf? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KLEMTUCKY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RgPKg8KWl  ATTVTS 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rrc- 
iFB.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Loutsville  'Ky.)  Courier -Journal  of 
July  19.  1951: 
Is  THE  Gai«li  With  Sraiw  Wooth  the  Risk 

TO    U«? 

What  do  we  hope  to  get  out  of  Franco  th.n 
will  jffset  the  hoetUlty  of  all  our  North  At- 
l.Tntlc  partners  to  any  open  allLiuce  w.th 
diciator-ndden  Spain?  The  answers  to  this 
q',:e!*tlon  cover  a  wide  range.  There  axe  these 
wl:  1  betleve  that  to  be  antl-Communlst  is 
en-  ugh.  and  that  Franco's  record  on  this 
sr.  re  alone  entitles  him  to  our  warm  frlend- 
siilp  and  to  btUlom  for  armament.s.  food,  and 
reconstruction.  Thia  has  never  been  the 
ritw  of  Europeans  who  have  seen  fascism  in 
action  more  plainly  than  we  have,  and  it  is 
a  view  which  finds  no  sympathy  cut&lde  the 
ff*  hidebound  rl|;htUt«  In  ail  countries. 

The  prevailing  ejccuae  for  an  American 
deal  with  Franco,  however,  larka  even  the 
distorted  IdealLsm  of  the  fanatic  anti-O^m- 
munlsts.  It  admlt£  that  Franco  is  a  tyrimt, 
that  8pain  ia  an  oppreased  and  near-bank- 
rupt nation.  But  we  need  his  army,  his 
ba.ses,  and  fx>rts,  and  the  natural  tkastloo  of 
the  P>Tenees  on  our  side  even  If  It  costs  ua 
some  sniping  from  our  friends  and  a  lot  of 


money  that  will  need  to  bo  dlvortsd  ftom  ttoo 
Europe.  Thia  ia  tho  xnUttary  man'a  view- 
point and  It  li  fairly  obvloui  that  tlio  last 
few  montha  have  made  tt — howovor  rotuct- 
antly — ^tbe  view  of  the  State  Deportment  aa 
well.  ThtiB  oflkdal  aaiictlon  la  glvwi  the  vtatt 
of  Admiral  Sherman  to  Madiid.  and  both 
Britain  and  France  are  moved  to  ezpreaa  their 
open  disapproval  of  the  posalUe  bilateral 
deal  tn  the  making. 

Opportunlam  must  certainly  be  the  key- 
note of  any  United  Statea-Spanlah  agree- 
ment and  it  la  an  opportunlam  that  every 
Commuuilst  agitator  In  XXiropc  can  use 
against  tu.  It  la  dUBcuIt  to  Justify  pcdtt- 
ically.  moreover,  slnoe  even  the  natlona 
which  have  moet  to  loae  In  another  world 
war  openly  regret  an  alliance  with  Franco 
at  the  risk  of  antagonizing  w. 

Morally  the  agreement  we  M»em  to  be  ap- 
proaching la  Indefensible.  How  about  Ita 
military  value,  our  principal  talking  point? 
In  the  opinion  of  all  reliable  observers  wo 
should  be  required  to  spend  bllllona  on  the 
crumbling  porta,  the  scattered  and  Inade- 
quate airfields,  the  lll-eqtilpp«d  and  corrupt 
armies  of  Spain.  Since  even  our  resources 
are  not  Inexhatistlble.  will  these  bUllona 
come  from  sums  that  might  equip  our  real 
allies?  And  suppose  the  world  la  wise  and 
fortunate  beyond  its  deserts,  and  war  can 
be  avoided  for  that  decade  that  Oeorge  F. 
Kennan  thinks  so  all -Important:  What  will 
Spa'i  do  with  Its  equipment,  its  revttallaed 
army,  its  planes  and  tanks?  Every  acces- 
sion' of  strength  or  importance  tjy  Franco 
In  the  past  10  years  has  brought  an  out- 
burst of  bluster  and  threats  and  an  In- 
crease of  terror  at  home.  It  la  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  any  strength  we  give 
or  lend  to  Franco  will  be  used  first  of  all 
to  repress  the  Spanish  people  and  to 
strengthen  the  hol<>  of  dictatorship,  and 
secondly  to  meddle  and  threaten  In  every 
delicate  situation  where  Jackal  tactics 
might  strengthen  Spanish  power  or  make 
possible  a  Spanish  threat. 

There  is  no  natural  friendship  between 
the  American  and  the  Spanish  CJovernioents. 
There  is  only  a  possibility  of  a  temporary 
tolerance  for  mutual  gain.  We  would  gam- 
ble on  our  possible  gain;  Franco  would  be 
strengthened  and  enriched.  We  would  gam- 
ble on  weakening  alliances  based  on  real 
mutual  Interest,  with  no  certainty  of  win- 
ning thereby  even  one  convinced  friend.  And 
In  the  long  run  we  would  betray  the  wretched 
Spanish  people  for  the  sake  of  a  corrupt 
regime  which  now  holds  them  down  by 
force  and  which  would  use  our  aid  to 
strengthen  that  force.  When  all  the  con- 
siderations ftre  weighed,  what  can  we  gain 
from  Spain  that  can  compare  with  what  we 
ri.sk  losing? 


After  Hayiiif  Aduered  Inaumerabic  Vic< 
torics  and  Hoaors  for  the  347  Missions 
and  1,500  Combat  Hoars  He  Flew  ia 
World  War  II,  Col.  "Pop"  PoUfka, 
United  States  Air  Force  Aerial  Expert 
and  One  of  America's  Most  BeloTcd 
and  Popular  Airmen,  Has  Made  tke  Su- 
preme Sacrifice  in  the  Skies  Orer  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESKNTATIVXS 

Monday.  July  23. 19S1 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of  California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  distressed  me  greatly  to  learn 


that  GoL  Karl  C.  "Fop"  POlUka,  one  of 
the  most  eouraceous  and  dtstlziguiabed 
Air  Fwoe  pilots  ever  to  fly  the  beafrena, 
nuute  the  sutnreine  sacrifice  last  week  in 
Korea. 

Karl  Polifl-A  died  as  Karl  Pollfte 
would  want  to  die — in  aerial  battle  and 
in  defense  of  the  flag  and  country  be 
loved  so  weU.  Not  alone  will  the  peo- 
ple of  Watsonville  and  elsewhere  in  my 
district  mourn  his  passing — tnit  Amer- 
icans everywhere  who  knew  him  will 
pay  tribute  to  his  untimely  passing. 

As  an  airman,  be  was  unsurpassed. 
Probably  the  greatest  reconnaissance 
flier  in  the  history  of  military  aviati<m. 
there  are  few  wboee  achievements  in  the 
air  e<iual  those  of  this  great  aerial  ex- 
pert who.  in  World  War  II.  flew  347  mis- 
sions in  the  Pacific  alozw. 

It  was  Colonel  Polifica  who  sought  out 
and  spotted  the  Japanese  fleet  at  Ra- 
baul.  and  it  was  information  fumisti«l 
by  this  intrepid  United  States  Air  Force 
flier  which  enabled  the  Navy  to  mass 
its  fleet  in  order  to  engage  the  Japanese 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Seas. 

Karl  Polifka  was  equally  at  home  in 
all  ptuis  of  the  world.  Bom  at  Raton. 
N.  Mex..  he  spent  considerable  of  his 
life  in  Colorado,  then  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  4  years  attended  the  uni- 
versity of  that  State. 

Upon  graduation  from  flying  school  on 
June  16.  1938.  he  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Air  Reserve,  and  on 
October  1.  1938.  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army  Air 
Corps.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Air 
Command  and  Staff  School  in  1947,  and 
from  the  Air  War  College  in  1950. 

As  c(»nmanding  ofiBcer  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Allied  Photographic  Reconnais- 
sance Command  and  the  Ninetieth 
Reconnaissance  Wing,  be  pioneered  new 
techniques  of  bomb-strike  and  bomb- 
damage-assessment  photography.  This 
was  accomplished  with  a  forward-facing 
oblique  camera,  and  his  method  there- 
after established  the  operational  ac- 
curacy of  fighter-bomber  units  engaged 
in  bombing  attacks  as  well  as  furnishing 
immediate  targets  for  planning  further 
attack. 

Additionally  thereto,  extensive  low- 
altitude  enemy  line  communications  as 
well  as  visual  and  photographic  recon- 
naissance was  performed  in  penetrating 
the  Rhone  Valley  to  a  depth  of  200  miles, 
and  furnishing  information  vital  to  the 
landing-force  commander. 

Colonel  Polifka  received  many  honors, 
including  the  following  military  decora- 
tions: Distinguished  Service  Cross;  Sil- 
ver Star;  Legion  of  Merit,  Distinguished 
Plying  Cross;  Air  Medal  with  one  oak- 
leaf  cluster;  Army  Commendation  Rib- 
bon; Papuan  Campaign  Ribbons,  with 
citation  for  Nineteenth  Bomb  Group; 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  Eighth 
Photo  Squadron;  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
gold  star  and  paln|. 

Karl  Polifka  was  a  true  American. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  friendly,  con- 
genial, helpful,  a  gentleman  respected 
alike  by  bis  brother  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

All  who  knew  him,  loved  him.  Any- 
one hearing  the  name  "Pop"  in  the  Air 
Force,  immediately  thought  of  Polifka. 


"He  was  a  grand  fellow.'*  He  waa 
friendly."  he  was  "a  nloe  guy.**  and  '•the 
greatest  photo  reconnalasance  man  in 
the  Air  Force"— "far  from  a  mlUtary 
martinet,  but  be  really  knew  his  trade.' 
Thent  are  bat  a  few  of  the  things  that 
were  spoken  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Karl  Polifka  hated  war 
and  he  hated  destruction.  I  know  that 
he  freely  sacrtflced  bis  life  for  the 
principles  which  be  cherished  and  that, 
in  fighting  in  Korea  under  the  flag  of  his 
native  America  and  the  United  Nations, 
he  felt  In  his  heart  that  he  was  fighting 
a  war  to  end  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  Indulgence  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  to  extend 
my  remarks,  and  liwlude  therein  the 
Assoicated  Press  dispatch,  date-lined 
Tokyo.  July  8.  telling  of  the  passing  of 
this  brave  son  of  America: 

CoLoincL  Pc»jrKA  Knxn  nt  Koua.  Axnai. 
ExnxT— BaoowManaAMCB  'Pioitm  Ftxw 
847  MxasioHa  m  Pacific  m  Woblo  Waa  n 

ToKTO,  July  8 — Ocd.  Karl  C.  Pollfla,  of 
WatsonTlIIe,  Calif.,  a  pioneer  and  key  figure  tn 
military  aerial  recoonatsaaaoe.  haa  been 
klUed  in  action  In  Koraa,  tha  T7nit«d  BtMlm 
Far  East  Air  Forcea  announced  Bunday. 

Colonel  Pollfka'a  plane  waa  hit  by  enamy 
amall-arxna  fire  from  the  ground  and 
crashed  In  hoatUe  territory.  Hla  tmdy  waa 
recovered  by  an  Air  Fore*  helloc^ter  under 
heavy  enemy  fire. 

An  airman  who  wltneaaed  the  Incident 
from  another  plane  aaid  Colonel  Poltfka 
maneuve-ed  his  craft  back  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  friendly  linea  after  It  waa  hit.  He 
balled  out,  the  wltnev  aald.  but  hla  par- 
achute caught  on  the  tall  of  hla  plane. 

Colonel  Polifka  coaunanded  the  filzty- 
seventh  Turtical  Reconnalaaance  Wing.  In 
World  War  n  he  commanfted  the  First  Photo 
Reconnaissance  Unit  In  the  Sotithweat  Pa- 
cific, He  flew  347  combat  mlaalona  in  that 
war  and  won  many  decoratlona. 

nt  TOST  PLAMX  ovn  TBtnc 

Colonel  Polifka  waa  In  tha  firat  Amer'can 
aircraft  to  fly  over  the  Japaneae  stronghold  of 
Trulc  in  May  1942.  He  earlier  had  spotted  the 
Japanese  fleet  at  Rabaul.  enabling  the  United 
States  Navy  to  mass  for  the  Battle  of  th« 
Coral  Sea. 

Assigned  to  the  Mediterranean  theater,  he 
led  his  reconnau^ance  vuilt  in  photographing 
Casslno.  the  Anzlo  landing  aixd  ferreting  out 
the  enemy's  aecrets  from  the  Balkana  and 
Prance  all  the  way  to  Poland. 

The  last  Lightnings  and  Moaqiilt'itea  tiaed  In 
reconnaissance  could  photograph  a  7-by- 
400-mlle  atrtp  of  territory,  and  la  1  month 
alone  in  1944  the  imlt  turned  out  IJircooO 
prints.  In  8  months,  the  unit  flew  thou- 
sands of  oortlea  to  map  183X>00  aquare  miles. 

At  one  time.  Army  ofBcera  estimated  that 
the  unit  was  operating  the  biggest  photo- 
graphing, proceaslng  and  printing  plant  In 
the  world,  one  which  tn  civilian  life  would 
reprnacnt  a  1100.000,000  buslneaa  tn  terms 
of  personnel  and  equipment. 


OrdcB  Press  Revcrtcs  Itself 
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HON.  ROBERT  L  RAMSAY 
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IN  THE  mOUSK  OF  BIFBISSirrATIVIS 

Monday.  July  23.  195 1 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  th« 
conclusion  cf  these  remarks,  I  append  an 
editorial  from  the  Times- West  Virginian. 
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of  Paiiinont.  W  Va  .  from  its  issue  dated 
Julj  23.  l!i}51.  This  editorial  quotes  at 
lencth  from  the  News,  of  Park.ersburs. 
W.  Va.  Both  of  these  newspapers  are 
members  of  the  Ogden  chain.  It  us  note- 
worthy that  the  Ogden  chain  at  long  last 
sees  the  value  of  the  St  Lawrence  sea- 
waj,  and  its  favorable  Influence  on  the 
•''t^ingwnj  of  our  8tAte.  particularly  the 
northern  section  of  our  State.  Itisncie- 
worthy  that  this  chain  at  long  last  .sees 
how  this  and  related  projects  will  expe- 
dite the  BArkeiing  of  our  West  Virginia 
eoal.  the  best  in  the  world,  for  use  in  the 
production  of  steel 

In  April  1933.  m  my  maiden  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rcprcsenta- 
tives.  I  announced  myself  as  in  favor  of 
this  project  on  tiie  major  premise  that 
it  would  help  materially  the  enUre  econ- 
omj  of  West  Virginia  In  subsequent 
ekcUons  the  Ogden  press  spearheaded 
the  oppositiOQ  against  me.  aixl  one  of 
the  czoimds  was  my  support  of  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  especially  pleased,  therefore. 
to  aec  that  this  newspaper  chain  has  at 
kmg  }MMt  so«n  the  light. 

Tbe  editorial  follows : 

Tm  Skawat 

Oppusttloa  io  the  9t.  Lawrence  aeaway, 
which  has  iMcn  powerful  for  more  than  three 
<toeadas.  may  now  fln4  new  forces  workicg 
to  brtnf  kbout  conclusl.'m  of  Uils  great  proj- 
ect which  would  brlzic  oceangoing  vesaeli 
tram  the  Atlantic  to  the  Qreat  Lakes. 

Acecntlac  to  the  Washington  Star,  the  U. 
A.  Baima  Co..  at  Cl«TCland.  has  enlisted  flve 
"ttttl*  dad"  eucapanies  to  assist  In  Its  devel- 
opeaaat  of  tion  ore  in  Labrador.  The  steel 
Indnrtry  most  turn  to  new  sources  of  ore, 
for  tba  vaM  depot's  at  tim  famwl  Um^ai 
are  no  longir  vast.  If  similar  de- 
made  en  tlM  Mesabl  Bange  as 
during  m'orld  War  II.  this  source 
at  supply  would  not  be  suflctent  to  keep  the 
lUast  fxtmaoes  going 

■dltcr  War  man  Itveretc  Oieske.  of  the 
Fartunlmn  ffewa,  nfera  to  this  new  inte-est 
tM  tte  as.  lAWTVBO*  aeaway  because  of  Lah- 
ore, and  aays: 
tlM  ptcture  has  changed  relative  to 
KMi  mlUi  la  the  Ohio  Valley  does  not  item 
to  be  gmerally  r«all«ed.  In  connectkm  with 
Um  knt-ptoJaetK!  8t.  Uwrwica  seaway. 
Could  th*  aaaway  be  built  in  time,  the  Uikm 
■rie  on  untnadinc  factmies  eonld  sUU  be 
naad.  wtthook  eronomUt  naeaaalty  forcing 
Btasl  mttla  to  make  an  aaodua  frooi  the  ▼»!lcy 
m  ordar  to  (at  ombw  Um  aUantle  ur  Gulf 

adttor  thoa  tfaatm  the 
ftfliiaUy    030- 

irja  addlttan  to  the  aaaway.  a  Lake-to- 

eanal   eookl    be   bum.    our 

vl»'4-Tla  tha  atsal  tndustry  in  onr 

be  aapvh.    Tbm*  would  be  an 

hmil  fftsn  Labrador  to  Wheeling, 

_     .     llartlns^lDa, 

WMrtoo.  llmuutnilla.  at.  Marya.  OlaHisiUle. 
Bavanawood.  Poneroy.  and  Point  Pieussnt. 
Furthcmore.  this  roato  wooM  be  highly  de- 
fanaible  in  time  of  war.  whereas  the  o<eaa 
routas  XroB  both  VanaBuala  and  Latnulor 
woujd  ba  Mghly  vulzMralde. 

"R  aaoDa  stnutge  that  anyone,  consider- 
tat  the  iaiTi  lAildli  imw  baast  oar  coun- 
try. wvnkX  want  to  go  against  thte  project. 
^g    ft«»    qpyg    wUlg    Baaataw.    Taft. 

oqiad  to  take  a  lead  in  favarli«  tha  aaaway. 

>  a<  tha  Boom,  aa  welL   Our 

dkOoM  ha  oonatdcred. 

to  nklnBoiit 
caaal  eould  ha 


seaway      Fairmont  now  !s  l.t«?  he/icl  of   n 
gaUon   on   the   MunnrigaheU    River    .i.-;(:i 
future  W1I5  bring  Iropr'jvfinent   f  f   the   , 
to  permit  larger  vr^nels  to  c'-.mo  a!;  'hf 
to  Pairmont      Wtlh   sn   Ohl-    f-    'hf    I; 
canal  and   the   sfi'iw.iy,   F:urn..  :.'    ■     u   c 
be  shipped   by   twjat  all  the   way  u    ^hf 
and  to  Atjsniic  ports  anywhere 

The  proepect  of  being  anie  *o  '..-i»\ei 
water  from  Falrnivi'nt  to  ai:y  g.-ea'.  ;..." 
the  world  has  ra»rlnating  overtones. 


Cattftropiie  lies  in  Wake  of  Uncootrollf  d 
lalatioa 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

OP  CALI^•oB^^A 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OF  REPRE.~ENTAlTVEii 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und.r 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mv  o'An 
remark-s  in  the  App<?nd:x  of  the  rjEroRo. 
I  irxiude  an  editorial  from  the  Hum- 
boldt Standard.  publLshed  at  Eurt  ica. 
Calif.,  under  the  date  of  July  11  19  j1. 
This  editorial,  entitled  "InflaU(;n— 
Problem  of  the  Day,"  is  very  timely,  and 
I  desire  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
conference  committee  which  is  now  co:;- 
sidering  the  price -control  bills  pas.s«?d  by 
ibe  House  and  Senate. 

There  are  provision.?  In  b<)th  bills 
which  need  modifying  and  need  to  be 
considered  m  the  light  of  our  American 
free- enterprise  system.  The  conte.xt  of 
this  editorial,  I  believe,  is  in  line  with 
the  thinking  of  our  people  who  are  wel'.- 
Informed  and  vitally  concerned  with  tiie 
problems  and  dangers  that  accompany 
the  inflationary  trend. 

This  well- thought-out  editorial.  Infla- 
tion—Problem  of  the  Day  is  as  foliows: 

IWFLSTTOK — PXOBLEM  OF  THE  DaY 

Principal  issue  before  Coneresa  at  the 
E  oment.  and  before  the  public  for  that  m.at- 
ter.  Is  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  con- 
trolling laflallon  or  If,  Lndaed.  anyihinj?  can 
be  done  toward  keeping  prices  under  couirul. 
And  even  as  the  public  w.itchee  the  weekly 
and  monthly  reports  from  agencies  that  teep 
tab  on  price  trends  continue  to  i^how  the 
dlmb  In  tlM  oost-of- living  that  haa  ham- 
mered the  purchasing  power  of  the  doUtr  to 
the  lowest  point  In  our  history 

Can  controls  do  the  j<»b?  The  admlnLs- 
tratlon  thinks  so.  and  they  we  Joined  m  thdi 
belief  by  a  great  many  other  persons,  ai  Ujiti 
public  and  private  Ufe. 

But  controls,  of  any  klnri.  are  foreltrn  'o 
our  American  way  of  doing  things,  and  thry 
ara  at  liest  a  palliative,  not  a  permanent 
cure.  Ranged  against  the  opinion  of  the 
sdmlnlstraUon  are  a  good  many  economiais. 
producara  and,  likewise,  private  citizens 

Oni  thing  we  do  know^that  duxlni?  the 
World  War  n  period,  controls  did  serve  to 
keep  pricea  on  moat  commodities  at  reason- 
ahla  le^ls;  tt  was  not  until  after  the  war 
that  tha  raal  rlaa  in  prlcea  began.  And  we 
may  recall,  also,  that  producers,  at  the  time 
oontrols  were  removed,  promised  the  public 
that  the  lifting  of  the  ceilings  actutvliy 
would  tend  to  lower  rather  than  to  boost 
prteea.  But  this  promise  has  not  material - 
laad  to  data. 

But  anottter  we  also  know— that  controls 
taad  to  dilve  eooamodlties  out  of  the  open 
aaarfcet  axid  bring  about  the  situation  we 
know  aa  the  black  market,   with   the   evil 


A.\-        cf     under-the-counter     dealing    whereby 
rise        fu.yir.e  can  buy  anything  If  he  baa  the  cash 

•  ■^,-1        !,u  nie€t  the  price. 

•J    7  s-im^where    between    these    two   opinions, 

Icft  j>f-'h.tps.  lies  the  solution  The  problem  is  to 
11  !d  n:.l  :t  imd  to  apply  it  before  inflation  de- 
j    !        ^T.ri;ys  the  economy  of  both  the  average  per- 

f  n  nnd  the  Nation  at  larpe. 
t.y  Where     and     when     did     Inflation     be«;in? 

la         '  :'""    'ji):'!    an.swer  N)  the  question  is  some- 

*••  !•    el live       But   there   is   slight  question 

••.:i:  .•  .ictimlly  had  its  inception  i:i  the 
:  '.;  VAi  [-oiictes  that  have  been  pursued  by 
::.(■  rVderti  Ooveinmrnt  during  the  last  two 
a«:r;idfs  The  recJiless  spending  of  the  Gov- 
criimt.-it,  which  began  in  1933  as  a  means  of 
a  irviitms;  the  depression  of  that  era.  .started 
a  -.le  entire  cycle  by  giving  people  generally 
a  ;  I  se  c  i:reption  of  money  and  credit. 
Thri»UKh  the  years  this  policy  has  continued 
:  ■  .-.in  c(;i:!Uer  to  sound  economic  principles 
'i-.fiK'h  public  hand-outs  of  tax  money, 
f;*i.:diiii<  of  the  public  pay  rolls,  a  "cheap 
::i  .f,  practice  which  has  made  higher 
;  ru.es  and  depreciated  currency  Inpvnable, 
Uir-  agn  feuhsidies  that  guarantee  the  pro- 
i.ii;(er  a  proht  even  when  the  producer  is  a 
la.trKuiai  operator  with  no  business  in  the 
v.f'ui  in  '.he  first  place. 

A'  the  source  of  the  evil  Is  the  va.-^t  maze 
■■>:  Federal  lending  agencies  which  together 
T.  .se  the  Federal  Government  the  greatest 
?  urce  of  so-called  private  credit,  coupled 
wir.h  loan  policies  that  also  stimulate  Inila- 
;.  ri  Another  contributor  Is  the  diversion 
A.rr.frican  products,  particularly  food- 
i'utl.-.  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself,  through  its  practice  of  sub- 
sidies and  purchases  of  surpluses,  has  sought 
to  curb  the  working  of  the  natural  laws  of 
su;  ply  and  demand  by  attempting  to  insure 
hik'h  prices  to  producers  and  restrict  pro- 
duv'i  m  that  in  itself  creates  a  supply  that 
will  he  refiected  in  lowered  costs  and  prices. 
Somewhere  aionj?  the  line  the  private  citi- 
zen, the  -o-cailed  little  man,  has  been  for- 

Adrnitting  that  we  have  Inflation  with  us 
at  '.he  present  time,  we  must  also  know  that 
'*>•  have  ni  t  yet  experienced  thu  lull  catas- 
tr.jpne  that  full  inflation  brings  in  its  wake. 
We  trust  that  we  never  shall.  But.  by  the 
same  token.  If  the  Inflationary  trend  should 
reach  Us  peak,  then  the  Conununists  will 
h.ive  won  the  cold  war  without  a  shot,  for 
we  shall  be  a  wrecked  nation. 

One  thing  is  clear,  controls  or  no.  we  must 
head  off  this  prospect.  Similarly,  if  we  do 
not  have  controls,  then  let  us  have  an  end  to 
subsidies,  the  diversions,  the  Inr  umerable 
•her  artificial  curbs  and  governnental  ex- 
trava^^ance  that  defeat  the  prlnclpli*  and  the 
ttctii  u  of  natural  economic  laws. 


Confusinf  the  Red  Issue  Behind  Tide< 
laads  Oil  GHrtroTcrsy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUTOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNl  ATIVE3 

Monday,  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speak(  r,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  jIicord.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  th;  Enter- 
P nee-Record,  published  at  Chi<».  Calif., 
under  the  date  of  July  9.  1951,  in  con- 
nection with  H.  R.  4484.  which  would 
confirm  and  establish  the  titles  of  States 
to  lands  beneath  narigable  waters  with- 
in State  boundaries  and  to  tihi  natural 
resources  within  such  lands  aui  waters. 


i 


: 


The  editorial  criticizes  an  attempt  by 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  in  his  column 
published  in  this  newspaper  on  July  9, 
1951,  to  cloud  the  real  issue  at  stake  in 
this  controversy.  Mr.  Pearson  would 
make  it  appear  that  the  oil  companies 
and  three  States  in  particular — Califor- 
nia. Texas,  and  Louisiana — are  striving 
to  selfishly  retain  their  titles  to  sub- 
merged oil  lands  along  their  borders,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  educational  institu- 
tion.s  of  the  United  States.  He  would 
make  it  appear  that  scheming  and 
wealthy  oil  companies  and  States  with 
selfish  interests  are  attempting  to  fatten 
their  own  larders  at  the  expense  of  inno- 
cent children  who  mu6t  do  without  the 
benefits  of  a  free  and  adequate  educa- 
tion. 

This  is  not  a  fight  between  oil  compa- 
nies and  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
a  righteous  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  retain  what  is  theirs.  The  roy- 
alties collected  by  the  State  of  California 
from  the  operating  oil  companies  aie 
much  greater  than  royalties  collected  by 
the  United  States  Government  from 
similar  fields.  Our  royalties  are  used  for 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  parks 
and  beaches,  and  benefit  a  large  segment 
of  our  population — as  well  as  the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  our  State. 

Congress  should  take  action  to  clear 
up  this  controversy  by  reversing  the  un- 
fair ruling  of  the  Court  and  release  the 
impounded  fees  to  the  States. 

The  editorial  referred  to  above,  en- 
titled "Oil  and  Politics,"  is  as  follows; 
On.  AND  PoLmcs 

Once  again  Drew  Pearson  beclouds  an  Issue 
in  search  of  a  villain  for  his  column  In  to- 
days'  issue  of  the  Enterprise-Record. 

fearson  makes  It  apepar  that  the  tide- 
lands  oil  controversy  Is  t>etween  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  oU  companies.  How- 
ever, according  to  our  understanding,  the 
quarrel   is   a   matter   of  States'   rights. 

Historically  the  States  have  collected  roy- 
alties from  the  oU  companies  for  all  oU  pro- 
duced from  tldelands  on  their  boundaries. 
The  oil  companies  must  pay  the  royalties 
either  to  the  States  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, depending  on  who  has  title  to  the 
tldelands. 

In  recent  years  the  Truman  administra- 
tion preempted  title  to  the  States'  tldelands 
and  the  administration-controlled  Supreme 
Court  backed  them  up.  Congress  has  been 
trying  to  prevent  this  power  grab  and  return 
control  of  the  tldelands  to  the  States,  where 
they  belong.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
earthly  reason  why  California  should  not 
control  and  receive  the  benefits  from  her 
tldelands  as  she  has  for  the  last  100  years. 

Pearson  would  make  it  appear  that  any- 
one who  opposes  this  administration  grab 
Is  an  enemy  of  education.  No  one  denies 
that  more  money  is  needed  to  support  our 
educational  Institutions.  However,  the 
v/orthlness  of  the  cause  does  not  Jtistify  the 
stealing  from  a  few  States  to  support  educa- 
tional institutions  in  all  of  the  States. 
Robin  Hood  reportedly  stole  from  the  rich 
to  give  to  the  poor,  which  made  him  some 
kind  of  a  legendary  hero,  but  such  practices 
are  frowned  upon  by  modern  Jurisprudence. 

California  and  the  oil  companies  are  do- 
ing their  share  In  support  of  our  educational 
system.  When  you  buy  an  oil  product, 
taxes  represent  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
the  selling  price  than  Is  generally  realized. 

The  oil  Industry  Is  one  of  the  moat  heavUy 
taxed  of  all  enterprises — as  a  whole  it  repire- 
sents  3  per«nt  of  tlie  national  Income  and 
pays  7  percent  at.  tiie  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxes. 


Oil  actually  pays  shout  200  different 
kind  of  taxes,  including  severance  taxes. 
pipeline  taxes,  privilege  taxes,  pump  taxes, 
and  so  on,  which  are  levied  by  180,000  sepa- 
rate taxing  Jurisdictions  throughout  the 
Nation  In  1950,  it  Is  estimated,  the  indus- 
try s  total  tax  pavments  came  to  $3,500,000,- 
000. 

In  that  same  year,  the  value  of  domestic 
crude  oU  production  at  the  well  ws.e  tS.OOO.- 
000.000  and  the  wholesale  value  of  all  refln/^d 
petroleum  products  was  about  18,000,000- 
OCO.  Consequently,  oil's  1950  tax  bill  was 
equivalent  to  70  percent  of  the  original  valu.-; 
of  the  ba-slc  product,  crude,  and  to  44  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  value  of  the  products 
resulting  from  »-he  crude. 

This  Is  something  to  keep  in  mind  when 
sr  ..eone  tries  to  make  rogues  out  of  our 
basic  industries  which  have  contributed 
greatly  toward  making  California  the  great 
State  which  it  is  today. 


Taxpayers  Pay  for  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVIS 

Thursday.  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  pertinent  editorial  from  the 
Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wis,,  en- 
titled "Social  Security  Prom  No  Rich 
Uncle."  This  is  an  interesting  editorial, 
and  the  writer  certainly  points  out  very 
clearly  that  there  is  no  rich  imcle  except 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States: 

Social  Secoeitt  Feom  No  Rich  Uncle 

Duping  the  public  Into  believing  that 
Uncle  Sam  Is  a  "rich  uncle"  whose  gold-lined 
pockets  are  bottomless  has  become  common 
practice  since  1932.  The  New  Deal  and  Pair 
Deal  have  done  their  best  to  persuade  citizens 
to  "let  Uncle  Sam  take  care  of  you." 

The  Inference  Is  that  Uncle  Sam  can  and 
will  do  anything  Tor  you  that  free  enterprise 
can't  or  won't.  The  Idea  Is  you  are  to  get 
all  you  can  from  Uncle  Sam  Instead  of  earn- 
ing your  own  security.  It  follows  that  the 
social -security  checks,  conservation  checks, 
unemplo3rment  checks,  and  sU  the  other  pay- 
ments which  millions  of  Americans  are  get- 
ting every  month  are  gifts  from  Uncle  Sam 
and  that  tiie  citizen  has  a  right  to  them, 
whether  or  not  he  does  anything  for  them. 

This  fraud  has  gone  so  far  that  some  un- 
scrupulous btislnessmen  are  doing  the  same 
thing — telling  prospective  cttstomers  tliat 
Uncle  Sam  has  saved  up  a  hoard  of  gold  at 
Fort  Knox  or  elseu'here  which  Is  theirs. 

One  of  these,  a  Madison  Insurance  com- 
pany, writes  to  a  Janesville  prospect  thus : 

"Did  you  ever  wish  you  had  a  rich  uncle 
who  would  leave  you  a  fortune?  Well,  you 
have — your  Uncle  Sam.  He  Is  the  richest 
uncle  In  the  world,  and  be  has  i&ccumulated 
for  you  and  your  family  a  smsll  fortune — 
•12.000,  918,000,  or  more — in  your  social  se- 
curity benefits.  If  you  get  full  benefit  from 
this  act." 

The  letter  then  suggests  that  the  company 
will  "make  suggesUcns  on  guaranteeing  that 
you  receive  it." 

What  are  the  facts? 

Ptrst.  there  la  no  rich  Uncle  Sam.  Any 
acciuniUation  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
wcH-ker  and  his  employer,  in  taxes.  No  ona 
gives  any  one  an3rttilng.  The  worker  and  hia 
boas  pay  liard  casla.  for  years. 

Second,  tha  amail  forttinc.  It  la  true,  is 
available  IX  the  worker  wmka  4£>  veara,  earns 


maximum  pay  40  years,  lives  n  long  Ufe  and 
if  his  wile.  too.  lives  a  long  Ufe. 

No  one.  regardless  who  he  is,  should  t>e  al- 
lowed to  create  the  impresjslun  that  a  rich 
uncle  has  a  fortune  to  dump  Into  (»ur  Upa 
or  that  they  can  guarantee  It.  8uch  sales 
talk  Is  pure  poppycock,  nay  unto  fraud. 

Gi^vernment  has  nothing  and  give*  noth- 
ing. What  it  has  It  takes  from  tl>e  citutena 
and  what  it  pajwies  out  Is  only  what  it  has 
Uken  away.    Let  i  not  be  fooled. 


Booker  T.  WashkftoD  Birthplace 
Menorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  Misaorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
more  than  70  years  ago  Booker  T.  Wa.sh- 
ington.  America  s  greatest  Negro  leader, 
worked  out  plans  by  which  the  masses 
of  Negroes,  with  the  cooperation  of  their 
fellow  Amencans.  could  earn  for  them- 
selves a  respected  place  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation.  These  plans  included  such 
everyday  virtues  as  honesty,  efficiency. 
thrift,  cleanliness,  truthfulness,  racial 
harmony,  and  indastrial  training. 

Booker  T.  Washington  lived  long 
enough  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his 
ideals  and  teachings  which  earned  for 
him  a  place  in  the  Hall  o'  Fame.  He 
did  not,  however,  live  long  enough  to 
get  his  teachings  sufflcientiy  widespread 
among  his  people  to  achieve  the  ends 
he  hoped  to  achieve,  that  is  to  have  them 
earn  suflBcient  economic  security  to 
stand  on  their  own  feet  and  bear  their 
share  of  locikl.  State,  and  national  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  end  that  they  might 
merit  the  Nations  respect. 

Six  years  ago  the  plantation  on  which 
Booker  T.  Washington  was  bom,  a  216- 
acre  tract  in  Pranldin  County,  Va.,  was 
put  up  for  sale.  It  was  purchased  by 
a  group  of  people  who  believed  that  tlve 
ideals  and  teacliings  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington can  help  to  solve  many  of  to- 
day's problems,  both  for  the  Negro  and 
the  Nation,  if  put  Into  widespread  use. 
The  group  secured  a  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  under  the 
name  of  the  "Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial."  The  expressed 
objective  of  the  organization  is  "to  per- 
petuate the  ideals  and  teachings  of 
Booker  T.  Washington."  The  group  is 
headed  by  S.  J.  Phillli»,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  which  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton founded.  Associated  with  him  are 
outstanding  men  and  women  of  both 
races.  Just  how  well  the  memorlftl  has 
advanced  can  be  Judged  by  the  amount 
of  service  it  renders  today  to  thousands 
of  Negroes  of  low -educational  status. 

PoUowing  are  some  of  the  projects  and 
aims  of  the  organization,  which  I  heart- 
ily commend  to  my  coUeagues  In  the 
House,  and  to  American  citizens  of  good 
will  everjrwhere: 

Aims  smb  ACBizvnmm  or  ms  Booksb  T. 
WssaiiniTOM  BJtraPLACs  Uwrnanu. 


The  plantation  on  which  Booker  T. 
Ington  was  born  has  been  converted  into  • 
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TnaUBad  electric  lighta 
jKcnUkmt  for  wwace-dUpoeal  lyi- 
■  f  or  aU  baOdtnta 

IS.  TlM  OW  Buiiuughi  Borne '  Thia  was  tbe 
iKjuaa"  of  plantation  daya.     It  waa  a 
and  a  balf  ttame  btiUdlng  which  had 
rvoovated  to  Mrre  as  adminlatratlon 
bnUdloc  for  tbe  memoriai.     It  bouacd  the 
port  OBtoe  and  tbwanda  of  dollars'  worth  ot 
aqutiauent.    Thto  buildlac  ^^u  deatroyed  by 
Arc  In  December  of  IBSO.    fbt  memariil  .twi- 
tatnad  a  loaa  at  •UOjOOO.     "me  eoat«nta  of 
tbe  bidldlnc  vere  only  partially  covered  by 
bMoracee. 


T.  Hwhtngton 


T     WA8H- 

moroif  awTaPLacB  acnfoaui, 

I  Tbe  Booker  T.  Weahlnfton  Memorial 
Ttada  Scbool:  Located  tn  Roanoke.  Va  23 
mtlaa  from  Booker  Waahiagton  Birthplace, 
Va.,  tbe  Boa&oke  branch  of  the  Booker  T. 

Waahliigtou  Memorial  Trade  School  \m  f^ne  '>f 
the  Memorials  largest  field  uniw.  It  was 
established  In  September  of  1948  tu  iffer 
trade  and  induatrial  training  opp<jrtunities 
to  adult  Megroea  who  did  not  have  aoch  up- 
portunltles  In  their  earlier  years  It  'fTrrs 
ccursea  In  auto  mechanics,  brlcklayuig.  car- 
pentry, beauty  cnlture.  r»dJo  repair  short- 
hand, typins;,  office  practice  and  bookk<»epln<. 
rou.'aea  lor  domeattc  and  hotel  workers,  sh  ip 
repair  acd  sewing  were  tilao  Included  In  i'.s 
plans.  These  three  latter  courses.  b<?>  .lusp  f 
th«  few  regiatraau.  have  been  temporarilv 
suspended 

The  .school  haa  graduated  more  than  200 
akllied  workers  who  are  at  present  earairg 
decent  I'.Ttzigs  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
Ulea  It  haa  a  ps^sent  enrollment  of  400 
■todenu.  The  Boeder  T.  Washington  Mc- 
Biorla.*  Trad*  School  ia  the  o«»ly  privHr^  scho-il 
erar  to  be  approved  by  the  State  approval 
agency  for  tbe  training  ol  veteran-s  sccord- 
ing  to  a  stetement  mitde  by  the  agency  It 
is  claased  as  one  of  the  beat  trade  schooia  m 
the  State 

2.  Ths  Booker  T.  Washington  aood  wHl 
hour:  Aaer'.ea  ia  nothtnf;  more  or  less  than 
ttoe  Joya  and  eorroVB.  tbe  hopes  and  dream.s. 
tlM  lovea  and  hate*,  tbe  progress,  peace  and 
ooutentment  of  Its  people.  Thinking  men 
hare  eatabllahed  toola  throogh  which  the 
tbougfau  of  tbaae  people  can  be  giilded.  In- 
Stienced  for  good,  and  channeled  along  lines 
tbat  strengtben  the  InvlnciJbUlly  of  the  Na- 
tion. Chief  among  tiieae  tooia  is  the  radio. 
La  kaeptng  with  Booker  T  Washington's 
Idaaia  of  netting  no  man  drag  him  so  low  as 
to  Biake  talm  bate  hts  feUowman."  the  Boolcer 
T.  WMblncton  Birthplace  Memorial  earlv  In 
tte  biatory.  thought  in  terms  of  building 
better  relatiooaiUp  among  Americans  of  dtf- 
ferant  raon  and  creada 

To  thla  and  tbe  memorial  Uteled  one  of 
the  BMln  ptaaaaa  of  Ite  four-point  pnjgram. 
Intcr-aadal  OoodwU!  Throught)ut  ev«»ry 
MClvtty  that  It  sponaoTB  tt  consuntly  at- 
teaipts  to  get  n«n  to  work  together  for  their 
oaatnal  wvlfare;  to  understand  and  loik  fivr 
the  best  in  each  other:  and  to  practice  s:t)od- 
wlU  and  Oirtotaan  toteranc*  toward  all  men. 
One  of  tbe  mala  tools  that  it  laes  to  give 
wMeapraad  pubUcity  to  tbls  ]ihase  of  its 
work  Is  tbe  radte.  In  1»48  a  radio  commls- 
tkoa  was  anabllsbed.  It  Ineioded  a  number 
or  ptamnant  people.  Wor  the  past  5  years 
the  Booksr  T.  Washington  Blrtbplaoe  Memo- 
rial bas  maintained  year-round  good  will 
h«*M«nt  radio  broadcsste.  Tbeae  are  pre- 
santed  each  Siinday  mornlag  at  9  30  under 
tba  eapOoo.  "Tbe  Bootar  T.  Wsablngton 
OoetfwUl  Hour."  Bach  broMtcwt  iwualty  tn- 
ciudas  heart- wanning  Negro  sptrlttiala  atmg 
by  talented,  and  in  aotaa  tastances,  famotu 
Mgro  groaps  tram  fartous  araaa.  WeU  pre- 
paiacl  aorlpta  attempt  to  s«U  tlM  idea  that 
KOOtf  Mfi  to  mnisry  to  tba  Inrlndbillty  of 
OW  MaUOB  aad  ttet  tlM  Oohlan  Rule,  to  be 
•ffaettva,  must  ba  practiced  toward  ail  aian- 
"~  *  ^.        ^  ^^^  ^  cread. 


WBOV  la 


In  addltloa  to  tbe 
GoodwlU  Boor,  wblch  to 
as  a  public  eerttea  over 
Boaaofee.   Va.,  and  WBTh   tn  Mci 
Ala.,  the  memorial,  from  ttam  to 
pmeentad    Ite    pragraoi   ovar    hv< 
broadcasting  ststloas  sad  over  tha 

3.  Tht  Booker  T.  Waihiagton  aounttaifey 
service  cluba:  Tlia  vortd  to  tn  a  ]«oeeH  of 
change.  Qroops  of  pao|da  tverjyftmn  ara 
trying  to  better  tbab^  eontflttmia.  to  maka 
larger  contilbaOaoa  to  bomaa  wolf  are,  to 
measure  up  to  tdgtior  standanto  to  belp 
themselves  to  grow  In  kaeplaf  vttb  tbe  ttoaaa 
In  which  they  live. 

The  Negro,  like  all  otbsr  radii  groupa. 
must  think  tn  terms  of  what  ha  an  do  to 
help  hlmaelf .  Re  needs  to  look  f  botit  hla 
In  Ills  own  community  to  see  wta  tt  he  can 
do  to  improve  hto  own  eondlMon  to  maka 
hi.s  contribution  to  commtinit}  weltara. 
The  Booker  T.  Waidilz«ton  Btrttailaoe  Me- 
m<jrlal  ktM>«a  that  no  better  to  A  can  be 
fouTul  to  iMlp  tba  Negro  to  help  hlmeeljf 
than  the  sane,  fundamental  teachings  at 
Booker  T.  Washington  applied  to  dally  Ilv- 
ing 

The  Booker  T.  Wstfitngton  ommantty 
aervtoe  club  la  itosltu'wl  to  carry  these  teach- 
ings to  Negroes  In  areas  where  iiey  &kow 
signii  of  being  naeded  moat.  Titmt  are  self- 
help  cluba.  through  which  members  work  to 
Improve  condltimis  In  their  own  soDusunl- 
tries.  Each  la  a  link  in  what  la  .loped  will 
he  3  Nation-wide  movement  thoogh  na- 
ti';:ial  respect,  which  win  tn  ton  result  tn 
a  hieher  type  of  clttaenahlp. 

'There  is  no  defense  or  secutHy  for  any 
of  us  exc«pt  tn  the  h%hest  titelltgenoa 
and  development  oi'  alL"  (Booke  T.  Wash- 
ington.! 

4  Tbe  Booker  T.  Washington  birtbplaoa 
denion.s'^iation  farm  and  the  Mac  in  County 
farm  project  Agrlculttire  fTimlsht  s  the  bulk 
of  employnaent  engaged  In  by  tb'  naa)arity 
of  the  10.C00JXI0  Negroes  who  live  In  the 
South  These  are  for  the  most  Mrt  small 
farmers  a  hoae  knowledge  of  aso  lem  farm 
practices  la  very  limited.  Maeo  i  County, 
Ala  .  aiid  Prankltn  GDonty.  Va..  were  se<e<rted 
as  topical  southern  rural  eommu  titles  tluit 
iiwdtd  help  and  guidance  In  sol ,  buUdlng 
and  consMTStlon:  plant  and  seed  aelectloo; 
r-op  rotation,  marketing,  and  ge;  leral  farm 
management.  In  keeping  with  Booker  T. 
Washington's  Ideals  and  Ideas  of  t  iklng  help 
to  the  worker  on  the  )ob,  the  memortal, 
through  a  well  laid  owt  cropping  jytrtem.  Tor 
m  ire  than  3  years  has  sought  to  ahcrw  the 
I  rirmers  of  these  areas  bow  they  e  )Uld  maka 
their  efforts  pay. 

rhe  president  of  the  memorial  la  hlm- 
.self  nn  experienced  ngrlculturL'  t,  having 
served  as  farm  demonstration  agent  for 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Arkinsas  aud 
mar.ager  of  Tuakegee  Institute's  2.000-acre 
rarm  as  well  as  Junior  soil  cans  a-vatlonist 
lor  the  Federal  Government,  glvti  personal 
suidance  to  the  maas^er  of  this  particular 
project.  Just  how  weD  these  farsis  are  pro- 
ducing may  be  estimated  by  a  lew  figuies 
taken  from  iU  production  sheet  '  luring  the 
past  3  yeara:  f.OQO.OOO  pUnte  cf  certlAed 
8«eetpotatoea.  IJO0OJ30O  pounds  <(  eabbege. 
40.000  pounds  nf  poultry  produna,  10,000 
pounds  of  farm  cured  meat.  SilOO  bitthels  of 
sweet potetoas.  200  tons  of  hay.  S.(O0  twaheto 
of  wheat.  ll£  bales  of  eoitoa.  iXM  bushels 
of  coTQ.  2.500  bushels  of  oats. 

mis  projaet  U  aqa^^ed  with  tiMtoca  and 
other  Bwdem  tarm  aachloery.  1 1  to  stafcd 
by  an  eOetent  farm  mBnayi  and  a  force  at 
farm  workers  wtoo  baaa  CHBiiht  th»  Ttakm  ot 
what  tbe  msmorlal  to  trylnc  to  to  to  help 
the  farmers  ot  tba  South.  Tbey  aork  wltti 
a  will  to  help  maka  a  aunpms  of  :be  nnd«- 
taklag.  Booksr  T.  IMabtagton'i  admonl. 
tion  to  "Otot  down  yoor  baetek  atera  yoa 
are"  u  being  ilimsBd  fOr  the  benefit  at  tba 


fanners  who  live  In  Macon  County.  Ala^  and 
In  Franklin  County.  Va.  Thto  particular  pro- 
ject U  representetlve  of  tbe  type  at  work 
being  carried  on  through  the  mamorlal'i 
agricultural  program. 

5.  The  Negro  Agricultural  Sendee  Center 
of  Georgia:  According  to  recent  statistics 
10,000  Negro  fanners  live  in  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Like  most  southern  farmers,  these 
farm  families  need  help  and  guidance  If  they 
are  to  succeed  sufflclently  to  make  Ihe  stand- 
ards of  American  home  life  and  to  provide 
education  for  their  children.  As  a  means  of 
securing  such  aid  for  thU  large  group  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthi^ace  Memorial 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Georgia  State 
Board  of  Education  and  a  ntmiber  of  out- 
standing citizens  of  both  races  to  work  to- 
gether to  establish  a  Negro  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice Center  for  the  Stete  of  Georgia.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  center  will  be  eatabllahed  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  spirit  of  Interracial 
good  will  that  motivated  the  undertaking, 
a  source  of  help  to  the  Negro  farmers  of  the 
area,  and  an  economic  aaset  to  the  entire 
area. 

6.  The  George  Washington  Carver  National 
Montiment  Foundation:  Possibly  one  of  the 
finest  e.\amplea  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Meirorlal's  operations  ai>  a  "Center 
of  Unselfish  Service"  Is  evidenced  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  George  Washington  Car- 
ver National  Monument  Foundation  at  the 
birthplace  of  George  Washington  Carver  In 
Diamond.  Mo.  Tbe  program  of  the  new 
organization  la  as  follows: 

(1)  To  help  underprivileged  Negro  youth 
through  oppOTtunlty  scholarships. 

( 2 )  To  conduct  demonstration  and  research 
in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  to  make  sur- 
veys on  rural  life. 

( 3 )  To  establish  George  Washington  Carver 
community  service  clubs. 

( 4 )  To  promote  a  program  of  racial  under- 
standing and  greater  good  will,  baaed  on  the 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Carver  and  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, and  to  assist  other  nonprofit  Negro 
educational  Institutions. 

7.  Better  worker  Institutes:  By  way  of  en- 
cotiraglng  right  work  attlttules  and  pride  In 
work  well  done,  the  Booker  T.  Wiishlngton 
BUthplace  Memorial,  dtirlng  the  courses  of 
the  year,  holds  several  "Better  Worker's  In- 
stitutes." These  are  short  Inspirational 
courses  that  consist  of  demonstrations;  in- 
formative discussions  and  helpful  addresses 
that  p>oint  out  the  value  of  efBctency,  punc- 
tuality, regularity,  and  dependability,  round- 
table  discussions  and  forums.  Certificates  of 
merit  are  awarded  to  vrorkers  and  leaders 
a-ho  stand  out  because  of  the  contributions 
they  have  made  to  ]ob  efflclency  or  to  com- 
munity welfare. 

8.  The  Burning  Bush:  The  Cavalcade  of 
America,  a  radio  feattue  of  the  du  Pont  Co. 
last  year  broadcast  a  story  on  the  life  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  tinder  the  caption 
"The  Burning  Bush."  By  way  of  cooperation 
with  the  program  of  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  Memorial,  the  du  Pont  Co. 
had  transcriptions  made  of  this  broadcast 
and  turned  them  over  to  the  memorial.  A 
well -equipped  sound  truck  has  carried  this 
story  to  thoxisanda  of  Negro  school  children 
in  southern  areas. 

9  The  life  of  Booker  T.  Washington  In  mo- 
tion pictures  and  drama:  The  memorial  has 
presented  From  Slave  Cabin  to  Hall  of  Fame 
in  dramatic  form  In  several  areas.  These 
presentations  dealt  with  the  life  of  Booker 
T.  Washington.  They  received  dty-wlde  ac- 
claim and  had  the  support  of  such  outstand- 
ing individuals  and  organizations  as  mayors 
of  cities,  city  boards  of  education,  etc.  The 
memorial  has  also  aroused  a  national  In- 
terest in  the  presentation  (A  a  full-length 
movie  on  the  life  ta  Booker  T.  Washington. 
Schools,  churches,  women'melubB,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  guxeral  public  have  en- 


thurtaatteaUy  amlonwd  tha  Mat,  of  such  a 
moTle. 

10.  Ha^tfiiltiMi  toward  othars  Tba  moti- 
vating tbama  of  Bocdter  T.  WMhington's  Ufa 
was  balitfulnsBB  toward  attoaa.  In  keaptng 
with  thto  theme,  tlw  memorial  bas  sought 
to  render  tUMeUlsh  servlca  in  Vt«  foUowing 
ways: 

(a)  It  haa  shared  the  prcmlumt  on  tbe  sale 
of  the  Book«  T.  Wasbingtoo  omimemora- 
tlve  half  dollar  with  churches,  schooto.  and 
organizations  to  help  further  their  programs. 

<b)  It  has  cooperated  by  malJng  Ite  fa- 
cilities available  tn  Tanous  oomiatinlty  pro- 
grams such  as  making  stureys  on  tubercu- 
losis, blood-bank  donations.  Red  Cross,  and 
community  fund  pro}ecte,  etc. 

AitDrnoNAL  ACHixvxMcirn  that  wnx  bi  maok 

POSSIBLE  TRBOtT&H  rtTNSa  IXAUED  rtOH  TUS 
BALI   or   THZ   BOOKZa    T.    WASHnfCTON    COM- 

MxuoaaTivx  haut  dollab  which  wq.l  bb 
Miirns  tmou  Hotrss  amxndmxnt  sits  and 
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1.  The  fight  against  munmutUsEn:  The  vast 
majority  of  Negroes  always  have  been,  and  it 
is  our  honest  opinion,  always  vrlll  be  loyal 
Americana.  Because,  howev«-,  iMegroes  have 
been  and  are  targete  of  constant  relentneas 
Communist  propaganda  as  brought  out  In 
hearing  befc  re  the  Committtee  en  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  of  the  House  of  Repreaente- 
tives  of  the  Eighty-ftrst  Congreat* — the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
birthplace  memorial  Included  a  light  against 
the  spread  ot  communism  in  iu  1951  pro- 
gram. The  main  objectives  of  the  fight  be- 
ing to  educate  Negroes  on  the  evils  of  com- 
munism;  to  ezplsin  Ite  Insldioui.  methods  of 
(4}proech;  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
Commtmlst  sgente  and  propaganda  which 
comes  in  the  disguise  of  friends  to  help  their 
cause. 

a.  A  reafllrmation  of  faith  In  tlie  ideals  and 
principles  of  democracy:  Ctmceited,  contin- 
uous eflorte  to  teach  the  masses  of  Negroes 
the  concept  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded;  to  hold  up  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  which  the  laws  of  o\ir  land  make 
possible,  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be  de- 
veloped amcmg  them  an  unswerrlng  faith  in 
the  principles  and  Ideals  of  our  Government 
as  set  forlj^  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Bill  of  Righte.  and  tie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


WiscMsia  Cafl  to  AdioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZAKLOCKl 

or  wiscoKsnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVES 

Monday,  July  23.  V.fSl 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKD.  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  the  Wis- 
consin Call  to  Action,  as  wel  as  several 
editorials  which  appeared  in  Wisconsin 
newspapers  supporting  this  movement. 

The  Call  to  Action  is  a  bipartisan 
movement,  originated  early  this  year  in 
my  State  with  the  intent  ol  impressing 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  and.  indirectly, 
the  pe(H>le  of  the  entire  Nation,  with  the 
desirability  and  practical  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization. Dr.  J.  Martin  Klotsche. 
p-esident  of  the  Milwaukee  Sttate  Teach- 
ers College:  Mr.  Francis  A.  EEenscm,  edu- 
cational director.  International  Uniou 
UAW-A.  F.  of  L.;  Mrs.  Norbert  Klein.  In- 


tematkmal  relsttona  ehatraun.  Feder- 
ated Wotaenli  Clute;  Mr.  Roy  Matiaii, 
editor.  Wlacooflin  SUte  ^oumal;  Mr.  8.  F. 
Shattuck.  former  member  of  the  board 
oif  directors.  Kimberly-Clark:  and  Dr. 
MoTill  Abbey,  pastor.  FtrsI  Uulversfty 
Methodist  Church.  Madison,  were  the 
members  of  the  <»1glnal  q;wii8orlng  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  the  basic 
intentloos  and  principles  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Call  to  Action,  for  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  United  Nations  organiation 
offers  the  best  hope  tor  future  peace  in 
the  world.  I  realise  that  then  are  cer- 
tain imperfections  in  the  U.  N.  Charter 
and  that  at  present  there  is  a  need  for 
strtmger  unity  among  its  members. 
Nevertheless,  the  achievements  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  years  of  its  in- 
fancy have  been  notable,  and  the  im- 
provements in  its  organization  httve  been 
encouraging.  The  Acheson  plan  exem- 
plifies the  progrenive  developments 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  3iir  strong  support 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  set  up  under  Its  Charter, 
will  give  added  strength  to  this  organ- 
ization and.  with  continued  progressive 
revision  of  the  Charta*.  will  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  UNO  Into  a  workable 
organization  capable  of  coping  with  in- 
ternational problems  and  difficulties. 

The  Wisconsin  Call  to  Action.  I  may 
mention,  received  wide  and  enthusiastic 
support  throughout  our  State.  It  was 
embodied  in  these  wcntls: 

WiacoMsnr  Caix  to  Acmnt 

Otir  country  and  the  entire  world  stand  on 
the  knife  edge  of  disaster. 

The  U.  N..  becatise  of  Charter  limitetions. 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  sggrwalon  or  to 
unite  the  world  ic  the  face  of  aggression. 
We  are  now  called  upon  to  choose  whether 
to  discard  the  U.  N.  becatise  of  ite  llmltettozu 
or  to  keep  tbe  U.  N.  and  remove  tte  Itmtte- 
tlons.  To  discard  the  U.  N.  is  to  resign  our- 
selves to  arar  as  the  final  arbiter  of  world 
disputes.  It  is  surely  the  t>etter  part  of  wis- 
dom to  keep  the  U.  N.  and  endow  it  with  the 
power  tt  mtut  have  to  halt  sggresslon  and 
preserve  the  peace. 

Therefore,  we.  the  tinderslgnod  eitlaens  ot 
Wisconsin,  urge  President  Trtunan.  in  co- 
operation with  the  leaders  of  Oongreas.  to 
press  for  Immediate  adoption  within  the  U  K. 
of  the  following  proposato: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  U.  N  armed  services 
cdxtmlttee  unOmr  the  Jiu-adlctlon  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  A  civilian  leader  of  world- 
wide suture  should  h<«d  the  committee  and 
act  aa  commander  in  (htef  of  the  U.  N.  armed 
forces.  To  instirc  full  and  proportionate 
sharing  by  eacb  nation  in  tha  bumens  of 
defense,  the  committee  must  be  empowered 
to  integrate  and  direct  tbe  armed  forces  of 
the  participating  nations.  Tbe  military 
powers  of  the  vanous  V.  N.  msmbcrs  would 
then  be  united  to  meet  aggression  anywhere 
in  the  world  aa  the  armed  forces  of  tbe 
Atlantic  nations  arc  now  being  united  to 
meet  any  esgression  in  Ktirope. 

2.  Bevlstoo  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  to  include 
these  carefully  limited  powers  necessary  to 
compel  settlement  of  tntematlcsmU  disputes 
by  means  other  than  war:  (a)  XIob  right  to 
make  enfordble  laws  to  cmitrol  Brmamente: 
(bji  the  right  to  apply  thoee  laws  throtigh 
U.  K.  courte  to  Individtial  offtnden  ratbar 
than  entire  nabons.  thus  stoooliic  eeerasstoo 
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•t  Its  Mwror.  (c)  tla*  rtght  to  matntsta  a 
ttim.   tynajBfvroaC    nmmA   tcnm    to   mwt 
i;  (4>  tb«  n^fA  to  rmlM  d«pea>clAk>te 


ffl 


rtrlclotw  mlcbt  ««U  b« 
tfnTMd  bjr  »  Charter  rrrlcv  commJMioin  ap- 
vxkdtr  ftructe  la  (rf  tb*  Ct»rt«r. 
rvvMon  Bi^iBt  ineltidc  a  mar*  Mtaquate 
I  of  U.  ■.  imimiitatlnii  than  tbc  prei- 
•at  ■yfm  of  one  nation  one  vet*. 

TIM  U.  H .  ilMakl  to  estabUated  od  tiM  laasU 
of  tka  miMii.  v«to-rrM  Charter  m  Bcc^n  as 
a  aM(|arli7  itf  th«  natioaa  ratify,  even 
tte  Soviet  Unkw  or  otben  auiy  re- 
k  •troug  U.  M.  gOTerunent.  prewn-rlng 
to  tfta  aaOotM  fall  JiutMllctlon  orer  domestic 
to  Um  only  aurc  protection  against 


of  war  may  attU  be  pre- 
ihouM  our  Matk>n  foUow  this  |x>llry 
Italy   aod    Ttforouily.     U    fuU-acale 
afaln  overtake  ua,  thia  covuaa  ol 
win  unite  the  tree  vorU  and  conclude 
the  eonAet  with  the  enduring  peace  which 
the  terrible  coat  of  Tlctory. 


Mr.  Speaker,  tbii  dodunent  was  signed 
by  an  untieually  broad  cross  section  of 
leaders  of  pubUc  opinion  in  the  State  of 
In  addition,  by  signing  the 
■dltors'  Afflrmaiion  of  Wiscon- 
sin call  to  action,  the  editors  of  numer- 
ous newspapers  lent  their  support  and 
graatiy  eooirthuted  to  the  success  of  this 

▲yvtavanoff  or  Wvoom» 
Cmll  to  Acnoii 

We.  tte  MDdsralcaad  edttora  of  Wlaconaia. 
ttaa  prlnetpiea  aet  forth  in  the  Wl«- 
can  to  actloa.  Out  news  tickers, 
whlcii  reat  od  t^:e  pulse  of  the  world  and 
brtag  to  na  er^nu  even  as  they  are  bitppen- 
tng  iB  the  moat  remote  plaeaa.  tell  \a  by 
that  vary  fact  that— 

<a)  Man  ean  no  looger  live  unto  tlmeelf 
In  a  world  knit  together  as  oura  is  by  icience 


(b)  IWther  ean  man  live  within  the  world 
vtthoot  oommltUng  aulclde  nnlaas 
siiasiiii  iits  of  iDOdem  warfaj-c  are 
tte  Jurladictkm  of  a  common  author- 
ity. Wbi€h  In  turn  Is  .xmtroUed  by  lU 
membera. 

(e)  Attch  an  authorttj  muat  te  so  limited 
la  tta  powers  aa  to  raesrva  to  each  nation  Ita 
fuD  AaMstle  sovereignty,  else  peace  would 
■ot  long  eslat. 

la  our  oi^nlnn,  the  Wlaeonain  call  to  ac- 
tloa XuUy  reoogataaa  the  above  eonditions. 
It  sals  forth  a  greatly  naeded  plan  (or  de> 
valoplBg  the  United  Nattoaa  into  an  UuUtu- 
tlea  tlMt  aaa  give  man  freedom  from  the 
tyrasBy  at  war  and  tsom  the  daapotiam  of 

Then  if  one  additional  point  with 
to  the  call  to  action  which,  in 
dMHild  te  borne  in  mind 
%  Ite  wwhnrihlp  of  this  aiwust  body. 
That  H  tbai  tiM  eaU  to  aetton  originated 
IB  tlM  mala  at  WiaoeoKta,  whleh  State. 
In  tlMi  ■tiMli  n1  ■■nj  pccaoos  thrmwti- 
Mktlon.  it  frequently,  altliough 
■■■)rtetad  with  the 
poUtleal  iaoiatlcnlnL 
ean  to  aetloD  abould 
to  raettfy  that  ei'itmeom  laipres- 


I  wlrti  toeonauiid  the 
'  promlxMnt  ettteoa  o(  tha  State 

gf  WlbMUllI  ViM 

MTlMi  tHa  gan  ta 

naagjiifitluii  of  iim  PrigMint  of  the 
Uitfltd  Statat.  <tf  OuMtma.  aod  of  all  of 


the  dtlaens  of  our  great  Nation,  for  it  is, 
in  the  words  of  the  editors  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  "an  earnest  and  coura- 
geous expression  from  thinJung  people 
who  realize  that  our  country  and  the 
entire  world  stand  on  the  knife  edge  of 
disaster ." 

I  wish  to  commend  the  following  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  Wisconsin  call 
to  action,  which  appeared  in  our  State 
newspapers,  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  membership  of  this  body: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Jouraal  ot  May  31, 
1951  I 

Thk  Call  to  Actio?? 

The  most  heartening  thing  about  the  Wis- 
consin call  to  action  u  that  it  comes  out  if 
Wisconsin. 

The  name  of  Wisconsin  Is  synonymous  with 
that  of  blind  political  Isolationism  Ir.  many 
part*  of  the  country  The  reputation  is  ur.- 
deeerved,  but  we  are  stuck  with  it  rever- 
theless. 

The  call  to  action  Is  a  serious,  well  thought 
out  plfa  to  President  Trviman  and  to  Cnn- 
frees  to  put  this  country  back  of  a  program 
for  a  stronger  United  Nations.  It  Is  signed 
by  73  of  Wisconsin's  prominent  citizen.^  fmm 
almoet  every  section  of  the  State  and  repre- 
sentative of  moat  fields  of  cndeitvor 

These  citizens  urge  American  leadership 
toward  revision  of  the  U  N  Charter  so  that 
the  world  organization  can  maintain  effec- 
tive armed  forces,  make  enforceable  la.vs  to 
control  armaments,  raise  dependable  reve- 
nue, snd  move  efTectively  to  compel  settle- 
ment of  ln^«»rnailonaI  disputes  by  means 
other  than  war.  They  declare  that  a  strong 
U.  N  government,  preserving  to  member  na- 
tions full  Jurisdiction  over  domesf,..  ;iITair8. 
is  the  only  sure  protection  against  recurrlnt; 
wars. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  every  de- 
taU  or  underwrite  every  comma  of  the  Wis- 
eonaln  call  to  action  in  welcoming  it  a.s  a 
commendable  contribution  to  the  great 
American  debate  that  is  In  progress  today. 
It  deserves  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  of  the  UN.  It  is  an  earn- 
est and  coursgeoua  expreeslon  from  thinking 
people  of  this  great  Uldwectern  State  people 
who  realize,  as  their  call  says,  that  "our 
country  and  the  entire  world  stand  t.n  '.he 
knife-edge   of  disaster  " 


tbat 


(Prom   the  Appleton   Post-Crescent    ot    May 
30.    18511 

Wisconsin  Cail  to  Action 
A  representative  group  of  Wlscons'n  citi- 
zens has  sponsored  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  press  for  Immediate  adoption  with- 
in the  United  Nations  of  certain  amendatory 
proposals  to  the  Charter. 

This  group  has  been  actuated  by  the  con- 
viction that  our  country  and  the  entire 
world  stand  on  the  kniie-edge  of  disaster. 
They  than  set  forth  that  the  United  Nations 
heeauae  of  charter  limitations  has  failed 
of  Its  great  ptirpose  to  halt  aggression  as 
well  aa  to  unite  the  world  against  aggres- 
aton.  nther  we  must  rsaign  ourselves  to 
war.  aay  theee  gentlemen,  or  we  must  keep 
the  United  Nations  and  improve  it.  In  short. 
eli|q^  sentences,  the  shortcomings  of  the 
United  Hatlooa  are  indicated  together  with 
the  propoaala  to  cure  eilstlng  weaknesses. 
It  Is  euggested  that  the  United  Nations 
might  be  created  into  a  potent  weapwn  for 
peaes  by  the  catabllshmant  of  an  Armed 
Bervlcea  Committee  undw  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Oaneral  Aaaembly  and  headed  by  a 
dvUtea  leader  who  would  act  as  the  com- 
In  chief  of  the  United  Nations 
The  neceeslty  of  a  full  and 
sharing  by  each  nation  of  the 
ai  defenae  la  reoognlaed  and.  it  Is 
said,  "the  committee  must  be  enipowert^d  to 


integrate  and  direct  the  armed  f  JTCee  of  the 
participating  nations." 

It  Is  acknowledged,  of  cour*  .  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  would  bave  to  be 
revised  II  settlement  of  intemi  tional  dta- 
putes  by  means  other  than  war  Is  obtainable. 
Such  a  revision  would  iturlude  tl  e  following 
ptjwers.  carefully  hedged  about  ind  limited 
against  abuse: 

la)  The  right  to  make  enfoiseable  laws 
to  control  armaments. 

( b»  The  right  to  apply  those  li  ws  through 
United  Nations  courts  to  tndlvidt  al  offenders 
THther  thi>a  entire  nations,  th  is  stopping 
aggression  at  its  source. 

(c)  The  Tifiht  to  maintal  1  effective. 
tyranny-proof,  armed  forces  to  tieet  aggres- 
sion. 

I  d  I  The  right  to  raise  depei  dable  reve- 
nue 

Manifestly  no  one  but  a  lu  latlc  wants 
war  Manifestly,  then,  the  free  world 
stretches  out  its  arms  for  a  me  slab,  some- 
one capable  of  making  the  bea  itiful  worda 
used  by  the  sponsors  stand  u  >  and  walk. 
But  rhere  is  only  one  thing  wore ;  than  being 
a  confirmed  pessimist  in  rcla  ion  to  this 
question  and  that  Ls  to  be  an  o(  Clmist  with- 
out steering  lightL  or  rudder. 

It  demands  a  great  deal  of  ccurage  to  try 
to  set  up  In  confidence  a  p.  actical  and 
workable  system  tbat  will  Insx  re  fuJI  and 
pro{)ortlonate  sharing  by  each  r  atlon  In  tiie 
bu.-dens  of  defense,  in  the  face  of  the  pres- 
ent war  In  Korea  in  which  40  nations  be- 
1  'U^ing  to  the  United  Nations  1:  ave  spurned 
their  duty,  and  done  so  dishocorably. 

C  nslder  what  would  happen  K  the  United 
Nations  were  to  try  "to  raise  depmdable  rev- 
enue. "  Reflect,  also,  upon  what  would  hap- 
peti  In  this  world  were  the  Un  ted  Nations 
"to  make  enforceable  laws  to  o  ntrol  arma- 
ments," and  then  really  tried  to  enforce 
ihem.  Would  we  not  flsd  ourselves  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  battlefleld?  Do  -ve  not  know 
ui  advance  that  every  honest  i  nd  genuine 
e^ort  at  peace  would  be  denou  iced  by  the 
despotic  governments  as  a  treai  herous  plot 
to  trap  and  destroy  communisn  ? 

The  call  to  action  declares  tha  the  United 
Nations  should  be  reestablished  in  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  "veto-free  cha  ter  when  a 
majority  of  the  nations  ratif  •  and  even 
though  the  Communist  countr  es  do  not." 
In  this  respect  we  tlUnk  we  ae*  a  practical 
feature  in  tiie  proposal  that  o  ay  make  It; 
worth  Its  weight  in  gold.  We  would  then 
have  the  rest  of  the  world  ui  Ited  but  of 
course  the  tyrants  would  be  ui  Ited  against 
us.  even  as  they  are  now. 

We  must  not  forget  that  wit  i  us  belong 
such  men  as  Peron  and  such  »un tries  as 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  and  quite  i  number  of 
other  men  and  countries  that  i  ill  never  do 
their  share  unless  they  are  fin  t  beaten  to 
their  knees.  Also  in  our  group  we  will  find 
many  of  the  most  bitter  and  :ursed  prej- 
udices and  envies.  Several  fre*  nations  do 
not  want  to  see  the  people  of  Ji  pan  or  Ger- 
many get  to  their  feet.  Other  carry  prej- 
udices against  ^aln  and  Porti  gal.  Envies 
of  this  kind  seldom  wear  their  leal  purposes 
on  their  sleevea 

Tbe  idea  la  titanic  but  It  aho  ild  be  tried. 
There  is  nothing  to  lc»c  In  the  « dart.  There 
is  a  possible  gain  In  the  more  tig  itiy  cement- 
ing together  the  free  nations.  >c  me  of  which 
are  weak  and  vaclllctlng. 

In  1917  we  went  to  war  to  ma:  :e  a  peaceful 
world.  That  was  absurd.  In  IMl  we  re- 
peated the  blunder.  That  wai  doubly  ab- 
surd. There  Is  a  possibility  toat  we  may 
accomplish  something  practical  by  trying  to 
preserve  jpeace  before  all  peace   la  lost. 

I  From  the  Kiel  Trl-Cousty  Reccrd  of 
May  11.  ISSII 

Wnooaiv  Cau.  to  Ac  now 

"Our  country  and  the  entire  world  stand 

on  the  knife  edge  oi  disaster. 
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"The  U.  N.,  because  <a  Charter  limitations, 
has  been  unable  to  prevent  aggreaaton  or  to 
unite  the  world  in  the  face  of  aggreaaton. 
We  are  now  called  upon  to  choose  whether 
to  discard  the  U.  N.  t>ecause  of  its  limitatitms, 
or  to  keep  the  U.  N.  and  remove  Its  limita- 
tions. To  discard  the  U.  N.  is  to  resign  our- 
selves to  war  as  the  final  arbiter  of  world 
disputes.  It  la  surely  the  better  part  of  wis- 
dotv  to  keep  the  UN.  and  endow  It  with  the 
power  it  must  have  to  bait  aggression  and 
preserve   the  peace. 

'Therefore,  we.  the  undersigned  citizens  of 
Wisconsin,  urge  President  Truman,  in  co- 
operation with  the  leaders  of  Congress,  to 
press  for  Immediate  adoption  within  the  U.  N. 
of  the  following  proposals: 

"1 .  Establishment  of  a  V.  N.  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
General  Assembly.  A  clvUlan  leader  of 
world-wide  statute  should  head  the  commit- 
tee and  act  as  commander  In  chief  of  the  U.  N. 
armed  forces.  To  Insure  full  and  propor- 
tionate sharing  by  each  nation  in  the  bur- 
dens of  defense,  the  committee  must  be  em- 
powered to  Integrate  and  direct  the  armed 
forces  of  the  participating  nations.  The 
military  powers  of  the  various  U.  N.  members 
would  then  be  united  to  meet  aggression 
anywhere  in  the  world  as  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Atlantic  nations  are  now  being  united 
to  meet  any  aggression  In  Europe. 

"2.  Revision  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  to  include 
these  carefully  limited  powers  necessary  to 
compel  settlement  of  International  disputes 
by  means  ether  than  war: 

"(a)  The  right  to  make  enforcible  laws  to 
control  armaments;  (bi  The  right  to  apply 
those  laws  through  U.  N.  courts  to  Individual 
ofTenders  rather  than  entire  nations,  thus 
stopping  aggression  at  Its  source;  (c)  The 
right  to  remain  effective,  tyrannyproof, 
armed  forces  to  meet  aggression;  (d)  The 
right  to  raise  dependable  revenue. 

"The  necessary  revisions  might  well  be 
dra'ted  by  a  Charter  Review  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  article  23  of  the  Charter.  The 
revision  must  include  a  more  adeq\iate  meth- 
od of  U.  N  representation  than  the  present 
system  of  one  nation — one  vote. 

"The  U.  N  should  t>e  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  revised,  veto-free  Charter  as  soon 
as  a  majority  of  the  nations  ratify,  even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  or  others  may  re- 
fuse. A  strong  U.  N.  government,  preserving 
to  the  nations  full  Jurisdiction  over  domestic 
affairs,  is  the  only  sure  protection  against 
recurring  wars. 

The  cataclysm  of  war  may  still  be  prevent- 
ed, should  our  Nation  follow  this  policy  im- 
mediately and  vigorously.  Jf  full-scale  war 
does  again  overtake  us,  this  course  of  action 
wUl  unite  the  free  world  and  conclude  the 
conflict  with  the  enduring  peace  which  alone 
can  redeem  the  terrible  cost  of  victory." 

The  above  statement  was  originally  pre- 
pared by  a  group  of  Interested  citizens  of  the 
State,  headed  by  Dr.  J.  Martin  Klotsche. 
president  of  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Editors  of  the  State  are  now  backing  the 
program  In  a  strong  manner,  and  the  Record 
editor,  along  with  many  others  in  the  State, 
has  signed  the  following  affirmation : 

"We.  the  undersigned  editors  of  Wlsoim- 
sin.  reaffirm  the  principles  sei  forth  in  Ihe 
Wisconsin  Call  to  Action.  Our  news  tickers. 
which  rest  on  the  pulse  of  the  world  and 
bring  to  us  events  even  as  they  are  happen- 
ing In  the  most  remote  places,  tell  vm  by  that 
very  fact  that  (a)  man  can  no  longer  live 
unto  himself  in  a  world  knit  together  aa  oura 
Is  by  science  and  technology;  (b)  ortthcr  can 
man  live  within  the  world  aodety  without 
committing  suicide  unless  basic  armamenta 
of  modern  warfare  are  wider  the  >iu1adictioa 
of  a  common  authority,  which  In  turn  la  ood- 
trolled  by  its  members;  <c)  such  an  author- 
ity must  be  so  limited  In  Its  powers  aa  to 
reserve  to  each  nation  Its  full  domeatlc  aov- 
erelgnty,  else  peace  would  not  long  exist.'* 


In  our  opinion,  the  Wteeonain  Call  to  Ac- 
tion fully  recognises  the  abovs  conditiooa. 
It  sets  forth  a  greatly  needed  plan  for  devel- 
oping the  United  Nations  into  an  institution 
that  can  give  man  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  war  and  from  the  de&pottsnt.  of  the  con- 
queror. 


(From  the  Waukesha  Freemai:   of  June  13, 
1»S1| 

SzmricxKT  nr  Favoi  or  SnccNci'HXNiNc  U.  N. 
Oaows 

Thirty-five  Wisconsin  editors  to  date  have 
given  their  sui^xnrt  to  the  call  for  a  strong 
United  Nations,  made  recently  by  a  number 
of  WiscoiQsln  cltlxens.  led  b^r  Dr.  Martin 
Klotsche,  of  the  Milwaukee  Sxate  Teachers 
College.  This  has  special  significance  only 
because  these  men.  whose  task  is  to  make 
day-to-day  and  year-to-year  appraisals  of 
community,  StJite,  National,  and  interna- 
tional probitxaa,  have  ahowi^  interest  In 
Improving  the  effectiveness  cf  this  world 
organization.  The  call  to  action  sets  forth 
an  urgently  needed  plan  for  developing  the 
U.  N.  into  an  Institution  that  can  give  man 
"freedom  fron-  the  tyranny  of  war  and  from 
the  despotism  of  the  ctmquertc. '  The  (all 
urges  American  leadership  to  work  toward 
a  revision  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  so  that  it  can 
make  enforceable  laws  to  contr  )1  armaments, 
apply  those  laws  to  individual  offenders 
rather  than  nations,  raise  deiendable  rev- 
enue, and  maintain  effective  amaed  forcea. 
This,  It  Is  claimed,  would  enable  the  U.  N. 
to  'compel  settlements  of  international  dis- 
putes by  means  other  than  war, '  and  stop 
aggres.<iion  at  Its  source. 

There  te  a  growing  reallzaticn  that  if  the 
U.  N.  is  to  survive  as  an  effecttv*  world  agency 
for  peace.  It  will  have  to  be  strengthened 
to  meet  the  challenge.  This  can  be  done 
in  various  ways.  Wisconain's  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  now  underwriaen  by  many 
responsible  citlaens,  suggest  the  following 
means: 

1.  Kstablishment  of  a  U.  N.  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
general  assembly.  A  civilian  leider  ai  world- 
wide stature  should  head  the  Committee 
and  act  as  ccHnmander-ln-chier  of  the  U.  M. 
armed  forces.  To  Insure  full  and  propor- 
tionate sharing  by  each  nation  in  the  bur- 
dens of  defense,  the  Committee  must  be  em- 
powered to  integrate  and  direct  the  armed 
forces  of  the  participating  nations.  The 
military  powers  of  the  various  U.  N.  members 
would  then  be  united  to  meet  aggression 
anywhere  in  the  world  as  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Atlantic  nations  are  ncn'  being  united 
to  meet  any  a^reaslon  in  Kvxope. 

a.  Revision  of  the  U.  N.  charter  to  Include 
these  carefully  limited  powen.  necessary  to 
compel  settlement  of  international  disputes 
by  means  other  than  war: 

(a)  The  right  to  make  eniorceable  laws 
to  contrtd  armaments. 

(h)  The  right  to  ai^ly  thoac  laws  through 
U.  N.  court*  to  individual  odenders  rather 
than  entire  nations,  thus  stopptng  agpee- 
ston  at  its  source. 

(c)  The  right  to  maintain  eftfeetlve,  tyran- 
nyproof, armed  forces  to  meet  stgniiMiiiiii 

(d)  The  right  to  raise  depenlatole  revenue. 
It  is  hoped  theae  propoaala  wiU  be  given 

the  earnest  attentkm  ct  congi-sastrinsl  lead- 
ers aad  the  Preaktent  and  that  together 
they  wUl  preea  Ux  ttanix  tmnw&ate  adaption 
by  Unttad  Matlona  slgnatariAi.  BaiMilane* 
In  meetii^  the  threat  of  aggieastan.  gained 
alnoe  the  U.  M.  Charter  waa  originally  draws 
and  adopted,  dlctatee  the  need  for  theae 
revlalans. 


IVram  the  dreen  Bay  Prtw  Gaaettc  ot  Itey 

ao.1961] 

Wwcownt  Cauto  AsnoH 

A  reprMcntatlve  gros^  of  Vfiaeonaln  ettl- 
■eoa  has  qnnaored  a  petltkm  to  the  Preal- 


dent  to  presa  for  Immediate  adoption  within 
the  United  Hattoaa  of  certain  amendatory 
pri^Maals. 

This  group  has  been  actuated  by  the  con- 
viction that  our  country  and  the  entire 
world  stand  on  the  knife  edge  of  disaster. 
They  then  set  forth  that  the  United  NaUoos 
because  of  Charter  limitations  has  failed 
of  lu  great  piupoee  to  halt  agfression  as 
well  as  to  imlte  the  world  agaUist  aggrea- 
siou.  Btlier  we  must  resign  ourselves  to 
war.  say  theae  gentlemen,  or  we  must  keep 
the  United  Nations  and  tmpr>ve  it  In 
short  clipped  sentences  the  shorsooinii^cs  of 
the  United  Nations  are  indicated  together 
witr.  the  i»x>poaals  to  cure  existing  weak- 
nesses. It  is  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  created  into  a  potent  weapon 
for  peace  tiy  the  estahliahment  of  an  Arm*«d 
Services  Committee  tmder  the  Jurisdiction  erf 
the  General  Aseembly  and  licaded  by  a  clvU- 
lan leader  who  would  act  as  the  Commander 
in  Chief  at  the  United  lft»tlone  Armed  ^oroca. 
The  necessity  at  a  full  and  proportlonaU 
sharing  by  each  nation  of  the  burdens  at  de- 
fense is  recognised  and.  It  la  lald.  the  eom- 
mtttee  muat  be  empowered  to  Integrate  and 
direct  the  armed  forces  of  the  partlofpatlng 
nations. 

It  Is  acknowledged,  of  eourae.  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  would  have  to  be 
revised  U  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  means  other  than  war  la  obtain- 
able. Such  a  revtalon  would  Include  the  fol- 
lowing powers,  carefully  hedged  about  and 
limited  agalnat  abase: 

( a )  The  right  to  make  cnf oreeaMe  laws  to 
control  armamenta. 

(b)  The  rl^t  to  apply  thoae  laws  throogb 
United  Nations  ootirts  to  Individual  oflendsrs 
rather  than  entire  nations,  thua  stopping 
aggression  at  Its  lource. 

(c)  The  right  to  maintain  effective,  tyr- 
annyproof. armed  forcea  to  meet  aggreaaton. 

(d)  The  right  to  ralae  dependable  revenue. 
Manifestly  no  one  but  a  lunatic  wants  war. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  free  world  strrtebc* 
out  its  arms  for  a  meeiiah.  ■ooaaone  cmpaUe 
of  making  the  beautiful  words  laad  by  the 
sponsors  rtand  up  and  walk.  But  there  la 
only  one  thing  wone  than  ttelng  a  confirmed 
peaalmlat  In  relation  to  this  question  and 
that  Is  to  be  an  optimist  without  steering 
lights  or  rudder. 

It  demands  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  try 
to  set  up  In  confidence  a  practical  and  work- 
able syvtem  that  will  "Insure  full  and  pro- 
portionate sharing  by  each  nation  in  tha 
burdens  of  defense,"  In  tha  face  at  the  pres- 
ent war  in  Korea  in  which  40  nations  belong- 
ing to  the  United  Natimia  have  ^turned  their 
duty,  and  done  so  dishonorably. 

Conalder  what  would  happen  if  the  United 
Nations  were  to  try  **to  raise  dependable  rev- 
enue." Beflect.  also,  upon  what  would  hap- 
pen In  this  world  were  the  United  Katlons 
"to  make  enforceable  laws  to  control  ama- 
mcuta,"  and  then  really  tried  to  enforce 
them.  Would  we  not  find  oursstvea  imme- 
diately upaa  the  battlefield^  Do  we  not 
know  In  advance  that  every  holiest  and  gm- 
ulne  effort  at  peace  would  be  dsnotmced  by 
the  despotic  govemasBta  as  a  treacSicrous 
plot  to  trap  and  destroy  oomanulasi? 

The  call  to  action  dselaraa  that  the  United 
Natlona  should  be  reestabilahsd  on  the  basis 
of  the  proposed  "veto-free  etaarter  when  a 
majority  of  the  nat.tons  rstlty  and  even 
tlxmgh  the  Communist  cooBtrMs  do  not." 
In  thU  reapset  we  think  we  ass  a  practical 
feature  tn  the  propoaal  tbat  may  ma&e  It 
worth  Its  weight  In  gold.  We  would  then 
have  the  rest  ot  the  world  unified  but  of 
courae  the  tyrants  would  be  united  against 
us.  eeuL  aa  they  are  now. 

We  must  not  forgK  that  wtth  us  belong 
such  saen  as  Feraa  and  soeb  emanarias  aa 
BoUvla  and  Paraguay  as4  i|Utt«a  nonkn'  at 
crtber  BMB  atttf  eccmtrisi  that  wNI  amm  do 
their  shais  unlsai  tbsy  mn  flat  tasMw  to 
their  kneea.    Also  In  ota  group  we  vin  find 
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I  Caul  to  Acnoa 
•30  7a  Wftionrtn  rMldeata. 
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to 

M  ai  tba 

«t  mt  Mlantte  — tioaa  aaa  aga  batnc 

■lad  ta  aMat  any  adftaMoa  Bvopa. 
at  aaHidua  of  ite  O.  M.  otoartav  to  ineliida 

to 
of 


laaa  tbrougb 
imtbar 


ODoa  loeb  a  force  ta  esUblUhed.  tbe  control 
of  anaaaanti  vould  become  a  comparatively 
ailaor  problam. 

Qraattnc  tbe  right  to  U.  N.  courta  to  seize 
ladlTldual  offenders  ta  Tltal  to  world  peac«. 
When  that  la  dona,  there  will  be  no  rs«w 
Hitler.  The  offender  would  be  seized  and 
broQfht  to  trial  before  he  could  sun  a  wiir. 
Zf  ataeb  a  eovame  bad  been  poaalble  12  or  IS 
yean  ago.  there  would  not  have  been  i 
Second  World  Wax.  Hitler  would  have  been 
Ktopped  In  hla  trncJu.  Tou  may  object  to 
glTlQg  auch  powera  to  an  International  au- 
tborltr.  but  lent  that  preferable  to  sending 
your  aonn  to  war?     It's  one  or  the  other 

Granting  the  right  to  raise  dependable 
revenue  should  not  bother  any  of  ua  We 
contribute  to  support  of  the  United  Natlona 
now.  Once  the  V  N  has  the  power  tc  main- 
tain peace,  it  will  not  need  large  sums  for 
anuamenta  and  will  not  need  a  large  mili- 
tary force.  A  fraction  of  ths  amount  we  new 
spend  each  year  for  defense  purposes  would 
take  care  of  our  share  of  U.  N  requirements. 

Since  the  call  to  action  was  issued,  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper!  have  tommented  favor- 
ably. There  ahould  be  much  more  comment. 
both  In  the  press  and  by  organizations  and 
indlTlduais  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  come  to  the  realization  that  the  people 
want  action.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  a  leading  p-osltlon 
In  a  practical  and  comprehensive  movement 
for  world  peace.  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
Bialntaln  peace.  We  must  work  for  It  con- 
fltantly. 


Law   Pay  of  Postal   Workers   Destroys 
Morale  tad  Lawert  Staadard  of  Serv- 


ic« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or   KLLIMOia 

IN  THI  BOT7SS  OF  RKPRXSKNTATTVES 
Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  PRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  heren'ith  an  editorial  from  the 
81  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  of  July 
19,  1951,  enUtled  "Postal  Wage  Raise  : 
PoaiAL  Warn  Raisz 

Tba  pay  a^e  for  poet  olOce  workers  la 
atieb  too  low.  Thia  idtuatlon  la  destroying 
aorala  of  amfdoyaea  throaghout  the  system. 
oaaclnc  a  atartllng  pnraonnel  turn -over,  and 
aa  a  oonaaquencc,  steadily  lowering  standards 
of  aervlea.  Poatal  auployaea  have  asked 
Congreaa  for  a  n-perca&t  tncreaaa  In  wages. 
It  la  true  tbat  poatal  workers  ware  granted 
a  pay  riaa  of  9130  a  year  In  November  IMO. 
Bat  avoB  U  tbay  get  tba  17  pereant  now  asked 
tbay  would  not  be  receiving  enougb  to  com- 
panaata  for  tneraaaad  eoata  of  itTing.  accord- 
ing to  tba  Buraau  of  Labor  Statlatlcs. 

Oairlara  aad  olarka  atart  now  at  t3.870  a 
yaar  and  lat  tlOO  oaora  aacb  year  uatu  tbey 
a  maTlmiim  of  t8.819  anntuOly.   Tbls  la 
to  attract  and  keep  oompatent 
Ibraa  out  of  five  poatal  job- 
iMva  to  aupplaaant  tbalr  wagea  by 
bavlng  wivea  or  chil- 
Tbay  ara  qttlttlag  In  droves  for 
la  8t.  Loula  tba  ayatam  loat 
•OOlact 

amployaea  ara  replaced  with  tempo- 
«|M»  tate  ao  aaamlnatlon.  of  tan  have 
■o  tBtOTMt  in  tba  aarrloa,  and  uae  their  )obe 
only  ao  a  atopgap  until  batter  opportunity  la 
fottad.     Ovaalo.  upertaooad  awn   tn   the 

aad  fotng  into  debt. 


The  House  Poet  Ofllee  and  CI 
Committee  this  week  Is  holding  t 
the  postal  wage  bUl.  A  Senate  coit 
recommended  an  amended  measu' 
8  8  percent  increase.  Pay  of  postal 
Is  among  the  lowest  In  Pedaral  sex 
percent  wsge  boost  is  juatiflad.  . ' 
eral  employees  are  worthy  of  theti 
trary  to  thousands  wboae  serrlce 
dispensed  with  at  no  GovemmeE 


ril  aerrlce 
earln^i  on 
oBlttee  baa 
e,  With  an 
employeca 
vice.  A  17 
rbase  Ped- 
hlre.  con- 
I  couid  be 
t  loss. 


Tbe  PeBBsyiyaaia  Dcpartmcat,  Vetcnas 
of  Foreifa  Wart  of  IIm  United  Stattt, 
Deaaad  UacoadiboMl  RiieaM  of 
WiUiam  N.  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  natm-nwAjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RXPBZSKNTATI VE3 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
voice  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  milliwi  vet- 
erans and  their  wives  in  Pennsylvania 
Join  the  chorus  of  coimtless  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  are  outraged  over 
the  imprisonment  of  WllUam  N.  Oatls  by 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  of 
SUte  Dean  Acheson.  James  J.  Davis,  de- 
partment commander  of  Pennsylvania's 
VFW,  calls  upon  tbe  State  Department 
to  launch  a  "get-tough"  policy  to  bring 
about  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
release  of  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent. William  N.  Oatls.  now  in  prison  on 
false  charges  of  espionage  in  Czecbo- 
iovakia. 

Commander  Davis'  letter  follows: 
Dzpammrr  or  PawHSTtTawt*. 
Vrmuifs  or  Pobzioh  Wabs, 

Harriaburg.  Pa..  July  20  1951. 
Hon    DK.%if  AcHXSoif, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  State, 

Waahinfttm,  D.  C. 

Sia:  The  arrest,  the  solitary  confinement, 
conviction,  sentencing,  and  finally  false  Im- 
prisonment of  William  Oatls.  chief  of  the 
Prague  bureau  of  the  Aaaodated  Preas,  by  the 
Caechoalovftk  Comnrunlst  regime  because  of 
his  objective  reporting  outraged  war  veterana. 

What  representations  have  been  made  so 
fsr.  beginning  with  Mr.  Oatls'  arrest,  do  not 
seem  to  parallel  our  time- honored  policy  of 
protecting  Americana  tn  foreign  countries. 
The  measures  bSTe  baen  wboUy  Inadequate. 
We  demand  Ifr.  Oatls'  Immediate,  uncon- 
ditional release. 

Mr.  Oatls'  arreat  was  preceded  by  tbat  of 
Consul  Oeneral  Asgua  Ward  in  Mukden  and 
by  Mr.  Vogeler*s  tn  Bnngary.  to  mention  only 
recent  outstanding  tnatancea  elaewbcre.  have 
become  too  reeurrtng  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue and  atmuHanaoualy  expect  the  United 
Stataa  to  natntaln  tta  intarnatlonal  aelf- 
respeet  or  for  Amerleaas  abrtMd  to  retain 
the  dignity  tbat  waa  tbairs  by  vtrttie  of  tbelr 
dtlaeaablp. 

We  llnnly  believe  It  la  time  fOr  our  Oov- 
ernment.  tbrongb  ysur  Dapartaant  to  make 
unralatakably  elear  to  tba  Oomauatat  and 
Comraunlat-dominated  cotintrfea  tbat  false 
arrest  of  an  Amertaan  aattoaal  wtU  no 
long«-  be  toieratad  wttbotit  punitive  action: 
tbat  we  ara  aa  tbroogh  brlbtaif  ao  we  were 
with  tbe  Barbary  plrataa  ta  MM.  In  world- 
wide piracy,  prearat-day  Caamunlats  are 
comparable  to  tbe  Bartiary  eapkitacn  in  ran- 
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and  tn 
dvlUaad  »»"'*^'^.  laetodfag 

If  objeeUta  r^ortlng  by 
apondanta  abroad  la  to  be  tba  bado  of  al- 
tagattona  evaotaany  talatad  bsto  diarfaa  of 
aapkmage.  tben  tt  aboold  foOow  aa  a  re- 
taliatory BMaaora  aad  to  end  pmp^aada 
orlglnittlng  apnuty  la  omr  country,  tbat 
•a  anvoprlataty  panlab  cortaspoodanta  of 
Gommonlst  nawapapara  for  twlatli^  ont  jif 
all  aemblaaee  of  tnitb  tba  Idaala,  tba 
the  parpoaaa  aad  tba 
of  Amertrran  public  optntoa,  la  addttkm  to 
distorting  tbe  polldaa  of  oar  Ckjvcmment. 

An  Instant  eaae  tn  potnt  la  tbat  of  tbe  Taaa 
correspondent  of  Moaeow's  Pravda.  date- 
Unad  New  York.  Jaly  tt.  aa  raportad  July  19 
by  K.idy  ailmors  of  tbe  Associated  Prea 
from  Moacow,  who  quoted  a  pleee  of  Pravda. 
in  Pravda: 

"It  la  tmpoaatbla  net  to  nodea  tba  grow- 
ing horror  among  tbe  Impertallat  bosses  of 
the  United  States  of  Aawrlra  at  tba  thought 
of  peace.** 

Certainly  our  Ootenuneat  baa  tba  meana 
at  lU  dlapnaal  to  prevent  tba  enntlnnanca 
of  this  aort  of  nwAJectlvc.  tram  our  vtew- 
point,  reporting  aaprdaHy  wbm  we  are 
spending  mUliona  of  tax  dollars  monthly  on 
the  Voice  and  otber  projects,  tbat  arc  com- 
pletely nulllflcd  by  tkm  "aceurata.  objaetlrve'* 
repcrttng  of  tha  Taas  correapoodent.  Aaem'- 
Ican  eorresftondanta  In  Poland  wars  arpalled 
for  infinitely  leas. 

Most  seriously,  tbls  coriespctndemt  of 
Pravda  should  ba  tounadUtely  eapelled  from 
our  country  and  never  again  parmlttad  to 
return.  The  aame  treatment  abould  be 
meted  out  to  any  other  coiieapondent  who 
tn  tbe  past,  or  tn  tbe  future,  ddtberatcly 
falsifies  tbe  truth  about  our  coun^. 

We  cannot  oonoetva  tbat  oar  ftwadum  of 
the  presa.  wbldi  muat  ranatn  Invtotate. 
should  be  extended  to  tboae  wboae  objective 
is  to  destroy  as.  To  knowingly  permit  tbem 
to  carry  cm  their  wicked,  iniquitous  work 
under  our  noaes  la  sheer  natianal  stupidity 
■nd  a  source  of  tmrestrained  Joy  to  our 
enemies. 

We  have  been  sufficiently  humiliated  aa  a 
nation  at  the  United  Natlona  by  onprevent- 
able  communtat  dentmclatioitt.  We  bave  re- 
taliated th«e. 

We  were  ortgtnally  excluded,  for  reaaona 
\uiknown  to  us,  but  Ooauaunlaas  eona- 
qxmdents  wwa  ineiudad.  at  tba  gaearmg  so- 
called  truce  parley.  We  ara  making  progren 
there- 
It  Is  time  now.  aa  we  finally  did  with  tba 
sentencing  of  tntemal  Oommuntets,  tot  \a  to 
do  sometbinf  equally  aa  effective  liCxnA  tboae 
In  our  midst  wbo  foment  and  auOntaln  un- 
rest by  tbalr  reporta  to  foreign 
If  only  tbrougb  tbe  cancellation  of  their] 
porta  and  lounedlate  exptUalon. 

Such  action  should  ba  a  part  of  tba  "get 
tough"  policy  every  thinking  iUncrlcan  ap- 
proves and  snzlouBly  kxAa  forward  to  Imple- 
mentation. Tbrougb  It  Americana  could  find 
renewed  ccmfldecse  tbat  tbdr  Ooeeinmeut 
will  protect  tbem  and  tbetr  Intcnata,  botb 
here  and  abroad.  In  tba  tradttkn  to  wbl^ 


Pussyfooting  wttb  OoaununlatB  baa  gotten 
us  nowhere  esoeiK  deeper  Involeaiiiini. 

We  aak.  In  tba  name  tA  oar  freedoia  and 
International  HU-rc^wct.  and  fervently 
hope  ^u  win  Initiate  now.  atroBg  posttfva 
vbtft  damandtng  tba  laimadlata  tmcondl- 
tlonal  itiaMa  of  Mr.  Oatla,  ao  ao  to 
pxaaled,  daapalrtag  ^aartaaaa 
wbo  brtteae  our  aatloaal  digidljr 
abroad  tbroqgh  fbUora  to  foBow  ttia  poaWaa 
attltoda  wa  baaa  tratttaoaally  aaaa 
wkla  during  tba  in  jaaia  of  vm 
pendenoa. 

▼iry  trai^  youi^ 

J.  QatnOk 
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Mr.  JOHHBOM.  Mr.  Speako*,  under 
leave  to  cxtrad  ms  raaarks  I  Inehide  an 
artkle  prliited  in  the  Stockton  Record 
coQeerBtnc  the  one  bundredtti  amtilyer- 
sary  of  tbe  fouMmig  of  the  College  ctf  the 
PMifle.  On  July  11.  1961.  tt  started  on 
Its  aeoend  eenlury  of  terriee. 

This  edDege  has  bod  a  very  Interestiiis 
devetomient.  In  1934  tbe  coOcse  was 
moved  to  Stockton  tnm  San  Joae.  Calif. 
Before  that  tine  tt  found  \XmAl  eramped 
for  ^aoe  and  the  area  traiB  wbkh  it 
received  most  of  its  stodents  already 
contained  several  rl^ily  endowed  private 
college  and  piibUe  iastitittions  of  higher 
teaminc.  CooaeQuently,  it  was  deier- 
mined  tbat  if  OOP  was  to  grow  tt  bad 
to  find  aoother  kication. 

Mr.  J.  C.  SBlth.  of  Stockton,  donated 
the  initial  40  acres  t(x  a  eampos  and 
later  gave  another  10  acres.  The  campus 
was  caned  th«  Harriet  M  Smith  Me- 
morial Campus  in  honor  of  the  donor's 
mother.  Later.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amos 
Akinao  8ta«g  donated  31  acres  to  the 
college  so  the  campus  now  contains  71 
acres. 

The  people  of  Stockton  and  the  sur- 
roundli«  area  rslMd  $1,990,000  to  relo- 
cate COP  at  Stockton.  The  IIJOOJIOO 
was  used  to  erect  buiklincs  on  tbe  Har- 
riet M  Smith  Memorial  Campus.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  worthwhile  investment 
by  a  group  of  people  than  the  invest- 
ment of  this  money  in  the  CoUcge  of  the 
Padfle.  When  the  oriloge  was  r^ocaited 
at  Stockton  tt  then  had  within  a  short 
distance  vi  its  eamrm  a  larger  high 
school  population  than  was  found  around 
any  other  odlege  in  the  entire  cmmtry. 
In  other  words,  the  8acramento-6an 
Joaquin  Valley,  in  the  center  tO.  which 
is  l^ockton  and  COP.  contained  a  larger 
high  schofd  population  than  any  similar- 
sized  area  in  the  United  States  that  was 
ttziserved  by  a  4-year  ooUege. 

Tbe  ooUege  broagbt  many  tnlaref^ng 
and  talented  people  to  our  city.  Dr. 
TaBy  C.  Knoles  was  the  president  cA  the 
coUci^  at  tbe  time  tt  came  to  Stocktmi. 
I  doiM  if  any  man  in  CaUfomte.  and 
perhaps  in  the  entire  eono^,  has  had 
a  racHe  profound  Inflamce  on  students 
than  has  Tully  Knotes.  Vlor  49  years  be 
hasbeeaateftcfaerandlectnrer.  Tliein- 
fiuKwe  be  has  enxted  on  the  stadcnta 
who  attended  bis  duns  at  the  ftatrcr- 
sity  of  SouyMsn  Califon^  and  at  OOP 
Is  abBoat  fiuittastie.  I  have  met  Umbi 
In  aa  walks  of  life  and  in  all  puts  of 
the  eomitzy  and  have  yet  to  find  one 
who  dBd  not  tcQ  ne  what  a  profound 
tnlhumoe  Dr.  Knoles  bad  m  the  par- 

ago 

of  CC^ 

of  the 
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fteolty  of  COP.  known 


pcrsonaMtgf  of  tlie 
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In  im  and  waa  tti 
IMT.    Mr.  Stan  has  toM  me 
sure  be  nuist  i>a*a  tsM  otlMn 

he  came  toStoaEtonin  place  «C 
» other  elty  when  he  algiit  Ittve  bad 
a  poottlmi  with  a  kuivseboal  at  a  \ 
laivor  salary  was  becauae  the 
COP  waa  dereloptat  appealed  to 
and  he  was  maefa  ivprMsed  with  Or. 
TuBy  Knotes.  Its  praideBL  Mr.BtagTs 
infhieooe  on  the  ye«th  ef  Amerioa  is  im- 
poasiMe  to  measare.  As  a  eoaeh  he  Is 
a  gcniaa  I  btiiefe  he  ainrtod  more  la- 
novatkms  to  tootbaU  than  any  «4her 
coach.  I  doubt  tf  there  li  any  eoaefa 
to  the  eoontry  who  haa  had  a  Kreater 
awral  inlhitncie  on  hie  alMatcs  than  has 
Mr.  Stan.  I  have  met  men  who  served 
under  blm  as  athtates.  dthv  to  foat- 
toiU.  bawban,  or  track,  to  aU  parts  of 
the  country.  Never  have  I  OMt  one  v/ho 
did  not  pvaetieally  wonhlp  Mr.  fitagg 
and  wboae  tnihwnce  was  indeUMy  im- 
preaasd  upon  tbe  partiadar  individual. 

Thi»e  have  been  many  other  toterert- 
inc  pfraortalitifw  and  remarkable  m- 
divlduais  on  the  staff  of  the  eoUeie  of 
the  Pacific  but  the  two  I  have  menttopsd 
here  are  the  ones  who  bave  outstanding 
national  reptttatioDs. 

COP  has  made  a  fine  reeord  to  ath- 
letics since  kxating  to  Stodcton.  Its 
most  apeetacttlar  fnoChail  team  was  the 
team  of  1949.  sparked  by  that  great  lit- 
tle quartertaack.  JKUbe  LeBanm.  now 
serving  to  the  tienehes  of  Korea  wtth 
the DBltedStotes Marines.  Itseenito. 
credibte  but  the  footoall  team  of  this 
small  eoDege  was  seleetcd  to  1949  tor  a 
poQ  of  Aasoctotcd  Prcw  sports  writers 
as  the  tenth  twst  team  to  ^m  entire  na- 
tion. It  is  my  opinion  that  the  1949 
COP  footliall  team  eould  have 
any  team  to  the  eountry  and  I  tar ; 
They  may  not  bave  had  enough  power  to 
depth  to  win  bat  I  beUeve  tbey  had  a 
punch  that  would  bave  ioored  on  any 
team  pitted  agatost  XbeoL  In  1943  when 
the  Marines  and  Navy  were  trainl-g  men 
at  the  coOege  Mr.  fltagg  wm  the  coach 
and  had  one  of  the  best  teams  to  Vt» 
Nation.  In  that  year  he  was  voted 
"eoeeh  of  the  ynr." 

PoOowtng  the  retferemeDt  ef  Sr.  TuBy 
Knoles  ss  president,  the  trustiam.  ap- 
pofDled  Robert  K  BurxM  to  that  posi- 
tion. Be  is  typical  of  the  new  type  of 
etrilege  and  tmiveralty  piarfdent  Mr. 
Bums  te  an  cxeeBoit  admtolstrator  ssd, 
while  not  a  *ftt*^f  to  the  ^tnfirln*' 
sense,  has  a  fine  ectwtoatle  leeoid  aa  a 
stadoit  and  teacher.  Be  has  the  knack 
of  aHiktoK  fziendi  aad  cattto9  almv  wtth 


\  haa  a  aroMt  view  ef 
wlHefe  OOP  HwaM 

fldtt  of  ^yfgff^  learaSng. 


ao  toe  ehasMnaps 
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M  Sm  aeeospllitaCBta 
TIM  tlmni.  tht  fualty, 
iofCX)Peuiteproodof 
iB  tU  ftnt  emtiiry  and 
farwd  wtth  eonHdenee  to  an  cren 
fveoid  In  the  aeeood  teaUaj. 
Tbt  mlNie  Itts  carried  Ofut  a  voniderful 
pngnm  of  edBcattoii  and  baa  enhanced 
tte  saral  tone  and  tbe  cullural  atmos- 
pbcre  of  tbe  dtj  of  Stockton  tuid  the 
sarTBODdtav  area.  In  tts  first  eentory 
tbt  eoHegc  bat  made  a  i^aarkatkle  rec- 
OTd  and  a  diftlnrt  eootribotkxi  In  the 
mliaatliina]  and  eultoral  flrids  and  its 
board  of  trustees  te  now  layinc  plans  to 
■ate  the  eoilece  an  e?en  greater  force 
Id  tlio  f^'"'**"y  century. 

I  am  Tcry  proud  of  the  fact  that  my 
wife  baa  a  decree  frooa  the  CoQege  of  the 
nwillr  wMeb  she  obtained  in  1935—18 
ymn  after  she  began  her  ooUete  work 
at  the  Unlventty  of  California.  She 
W9M  boof  taktnc  care  of  oar  home  and 
ibfldren  between  the  time  I  married 
ite  ber  Junior  year  at  the  university 
[  tte  time  when  she  enrolled  at  the 
of  the  Paelfle  in  the  early  1930's 
Bol  IB  IflU  she  got  her  degree  from 
COP.  of  wbleh  she  and  I  are  very  iHt>ud. 
ta  the  article  from  the  Stocks 

Toa«T  TKS  OOP  Rx- 

CKABT«» — COKTO- 

Was 


7«an  ago  today,  July   10, 

Coart  of  Oamornla. 

yaar  at  ttatrttood.  Iwuwl  tbe 

111  for  •  eotlag*  in  tbm  Golden  8u:«. 

laetltMlkiii  tbu*  foundad  to  today  tbe 

or  tlM  PKiae  In  Stockton. 

•t  t  o'eloefc  la  PaeUk  Atjdttorium 
OaUfonite  wtaeatlanal  landmark  will  be 
vlQi  appraprtet*  eoBvociktkm  cere- 
partle&patlng  win  be 
CUM  JiMtkw  PhU  8.  Oib- 
Ave  odMT  UMMibtii  of  tb«  State 
•ad  Dr.  WlUard  ■.  Olvcns. 
at  tbe  KaJonal  Iduea- 


taojt^at  tataera  of  the  plo- 

rlgMom  pooBV  Mathodtot 

to  CaUf  ornU  ia  lOM  and 

wttti  the  gold  hoBtOTm. 

Taylor,  and  Bdwan 

Caitfomla.  leopoettvaly.  la  •  csr- 

Overland  Trail,   tn   a 

•ad  on  a 

oC  tiM  iBtlmuB  of 

ftnandal 

at  tbm  diorea  who 

ot  ailflB  of 

tnOm. 

tot  tta*  kloa  of  • 


BMOt.  b«ld  a  wrtea  of  conferences  In  8&n 
Joe*  aod  San  PrancUco  wblch  determined 
vpon  founding  an  institution  of  tbe  grade  of 
unlmalty.  selected  a  site  In  SAnta  Clara. 
and  movvd  to  apply  for  a  cbarter. 

California  legUlattve  machinery,  to  pro- 
Tld*  for  much  action.  w»»  incomplete. 
Hence,  the  supreme  court  was  authorized. 
ad  Interim,  to  act  In  the  matter  and  thvis 
It  was  that  It  was  the  court  and  not  the 
State  legislature  which  in  lei^al  fact  founded 
Paciac  with  State  approval  and  sanction  — 
a  process  said  to  be  unique  In  legal  annals. 

Tbe  lint  cbarter  was  drawn  In  the  name 
of  Caitfomla  Wesleyan  College,  In  Imitati m 
of  several  earlier  Methodist  related  coUegps 
In  AnuHTlca,  The  name  was  never  popular 
and  wlthtn  a  year  it  was  legally  changed  *.  > 
University  of  the  Pacific  In  1911  It  wa.-? 
made  offlcUUy  College  of  the  Paci.*ic 

raciflcs  flrst  30  years  were  In  Santa  Clara 
Here  the  scuool  had  two  divisions,  the  ir.aie 
department  and  the  female  Institute  But 
«.Ten  with  this  careful  segregatinn  of  the 
sexee.  Pacific  was  a  pioneer  of  ccteduratlon 
for  those  times.  The  first  degrees  were  con- 
ferred In  1858  to  five  men  and  five  women — 
at  separate  commencement  exercises. 

STAT  IN  SAX  JOSI 

In  1871  Pacific  occupied  the  College  Park 
campus  St  San  Jo*e  where  it  stayed  ur.ril 
1934.  and  where  it  enjoyed  the  gulden  era 
of  Its  nineteenth  century  history.  The 
move  there  was  seemingly  prophetic  of 
Pacific's  present  destiny,  for  the  San  Jase 
campiu  was  on  a  tract  of  land  recorded  a.s 
the  Stockton  Rancho. 

Pacific  pioneered  many  areas  of  study  In 
tbe  West  It  established  the  first  medical 
school  In  California,  opening  this  branch  in 
San  Francisco  in  185S  The  first  catalog 
of  the  school  asserts  that  the  bay  city  is  an 
Ideal  location  for  medical  studies  because 
the  high  incidence  of  deaths  from  poisoning 
and  violence  makes  material  for  dl&sertion 
abundant  and  cheap  The  medical  depart- 
ment eventually  became  the  Cooper  Medical 
School  and  later  the  medical  school  of  Stan- 
ford University. 

Pacific  had  troubles  and  struggles  as  well 
as  triumphs,  and  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  found  itaelf  outdistanced  by  richly 
endowed  private  schools  and  big  tax  sup- 
ported Institutions  which  grew  up  aroui;d 
It.  It  was  a  period  and  a  trend  which  ac- 
counted for  the  demise  of  no  less  than  eight 
other  private  coUefes  In  northern  California. 

But  Pacific,  the  first,  persisted,  and  there 
was  never  a  spring  when  a  group  of  students 
bad  not  completed  their  work  and  received 
tbelr  degrees. 

TTTIXT    KNOLIBB    KSA 

After  World  War  I.  Tutly  Knoles  came  from 
t^  cbatrmansblp  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory at  University  of  Southern  California  to 
the  preaideQcy  of  Pacific  in  1919.  It  was  a 
trouble  shooting  assignment,  expected  to 
result  In  tbe  beet  plan  to  liquidate  the  assets 
of  the  old  •cbool.  but  Instead  it  was  the  be- 
gtanlng  of  the  greatest  era  In  the  history  of 
the  college. 

After  careful  study  of  tbe  California  pic- 
ture tt  was  Dr.  Knoles  who  led  Pacific  into  a 
•IgBllleant  new  era  of  service  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  wblch  In  1930  was  shown  to 
hare  the  greateat  popvlatlon  in  America 
Of  high  achool  sttidenu  not  served  by  a  col- 
lege la  their  own  area.  Other  cities  were 
tntererted.  but  Stockton  came  through  with 
the  Mggeet  wvlcome  for  tbe  venerable  col- 
lage and  Padfie  occupied  tbe  new  campus 
here  la  l»M. 

A  quick  Ixtdes  to  the  expansion  of  the 
school  here  ia  men  in  the  fact  that  by  1936. 
Or.  gnohe  had  conferred  more  degrees  on 
Paelfle  graduates  than  bad  all  tbe  presidents 
who  peecedad  hlin  since  1851.  Now  Pacific 
baa  granted  a  total  of  more  than  s.ouo  de- 


wTDi  cinuutfni-A 

Pacific  begins  lu  second  centtiry  on  a  73- 
acre  campus,  with  buildings  and  equipment 
valued  at  more  than  M.OOO.OOO.  Academi- 
cally It  offers  the  widest  area  of  studies  and 
major  curricula  among  tbe  private  institu- 
tions In  California,  excepting  only  Stanford 
Slid  DSC 

Under  the  presidency  of  Robert  E.  Burns 
since  1946,  Pacific  has  continued  to  pioneer 
new  fields,  even  as  It  did  In  its  nineteenth 
century  years. 


lUcf  al  Sale  ol  Narcotics  ia  the  Uaited 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  WOITH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  23,  1951 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sale 
of  narcotics  to  people  of  this  country — 
e.specially  to  the  youth  of  the  country — 
has  broken  out  in  most  alarming  re- 
ports. These  facts  seem  well  estab- 
lished: 

First.  That  the  illegal  sale  of  nar- 
cotics in  the  United  States  in  increas- 
ing. 

Second.  That  the  principal  victims  are 
usually  young  people. 

Third.  The  drug  addicts  are  here  in 
numbers  which  call  for  action. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  enforce- 
ment of  laws  against  the  smuggling  and 
sale  of  narcotics?  Is  the  law  inadequate, 
or  is  the  fault  to  be  entirely  lodged  with 
the  criminal  division  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  narcotics  drug  laws  of  this 
country?  These  questions  the  people  are 
asking  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  nther. 

My  considered  opinion  is  that  we  have 
every  law  required.  If  not,  such  laws  as 
are  needed  could  be  obtained  from  Con- 
gress by  urianlmous  consent.  The  trou- 
ble lies,  then,  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  we  have.  It  isn't  a  question 
of  our  officials  not  wanting  to  enforce 
the  law,  or  of  any  Interest  that  they 
may  have  in  not  enforcing  the  law,  but  I 
think  our  enforcement  officials  have 
given  more  time  to  the  antics  of  the 
United  Nations  attempt  to  build  a  world 
enforcement  organization  than  they 
have  in  attending  to  our  own  laws  and 
enforcing  them.  Why  do  we  have  to 
connive  with  other  nations  in  order  to 
enforce  the  law  here?  Why  do  we  have 
to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  the  United 
Nations  to  handle  a  matter  which  we 
are  abundantly  capable  of  handling  our- 
selves? Apparently  many  of  our  en- 
forcement officials  are  more  concerned 
with  making  our  law  subservient  to  the 
conventions  and  protocols  of  the  United 
Nations.  thwS  destrojring  our  own  sover- 
eign power,  than  they  are  in  retaining 
our  own  sovereignty  and  standing  on  our 
own  feet  and  handling  our  own  problems 
as  8  sovereign  nation  should. 

This  United  Nations  seems  to  be 
feverishly  working  overtime  on  every 
conceivable  phase  of  human  life  to  con- 
fer upon  a  world  organization  the  com- 


plete jurladleyoD  oi  the  lavs,  mofali. 
and  aq;>iratlons  ai  freedom-kiTixv  eoun- 
tries.  Is  this  United  Nations,  heralded 
as  an  tnstniment  to  spread  freedom,  ac- 
tually an  institution  designed  to  destroy 
freedcm?  It  is  an  organization  osten- 
sibly designed  to  bring  peace  and  pre- 
vent wars,  but  operates  as  an  actual  In- 
stnunent  to  foment  wars. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  eoiontry 
should  watch  the  inachinations  of  this 
organization.  They  should  be  alerted  to 
what  is  going  on  In  Uiis  body,  and  be 
prepared  to  prevent  It  from  taking  over 
this  country  completely,  and  making  of 
this  great  Republic  merely  a  member  of 
a  superior  world  government. 

I  think  our  failure  to  enforce  the  nar- 
cotics law  of  the  United  States  is  due  to 
the  secret  protocols  that  are  outstand- 
ing and  which  will  finally  be  written  into 
conventions  and  presented  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  approval. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  approval 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has 
set  aside  the  laws  of  one  State  and  an- 
nulled them  because  they  conflicted  with 
a  convention — or  law— of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  all  these  protocols  on  narcotics — 
which  are  merely  agreements  among 
nations  as  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  con- 
vention frcon  the  United  Nations^  some 
of  which  have  been  unconstitutionally 
signed  by  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment— are  finally  drafted  into  one 
general  law  and  passed  by  the  United 
Nations,  it  does  net  take  a  wizard  to  un- 
derstand that  exceptioiis  here  and  ex- 
ceptions there  to  appease  one  nation,  or 
several  nations.  wlS  result  in  an  instru- 
ment which,  if  approved  by  the  Senate, 
win  present  conflicts  with  our  own  laws. 
In  such  case  the  convention  will  became 
another  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
our  own  laws  of  enforcement  of  the  nar- 
cotics law  will  be  annulled.  I  am  stire 
the  people  of  .the  United  States  do  not 
want  this  situation  to  develop.  Shall  we 
have  to  admit  to  the  world  that  this  great 
powerful  Nation  is  incapable  of  enforc- 
ing its  own  criminal  lairs? 


Vast  Difereoccia  Way  UwSktd  States 
Treats  Repwiers  Froai  tlw  Iraa  Cntaia 
Cauatries  ami  Hm  Way  They  Treat  Ov 

NewsiBCB 


EXTENSION  OF  RSafARKS 
or 

HON.  iiaVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiMoa 

IN  THE  HOnSZ  OP  REPRJESKNTATTYBS 

Mondav.  July  23, 1951 

Mr.  PRICE  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  after 
the  trial  of  the  Associated  Press  reporter, 
William  N.  Oatis.  In  Prague.  Caeebo- 
Slovakia.  I  made  a  statement  which  tha 
Voice  of  America  beamed  to  the  iron  cur- 
tain coimtries.  I  invite  my  coaeagues* 
attentioin  to  my  atatement  which  foUinra 
herewith: 

The  acTcet  aotf  laiprlno&iaeiit  of  VllUam 
Oatia.  the  aMoclatad  Praea 


•ot  IB  Prague.  Caachoalovalda.  pohiti  out  the 
bMk:  dlM«mee  hetween  a  fine  nattoa  and  a 
ziatton  dominated  by  a  dtctatorahlp.  It 
jxantM  out  the  dUTerenee  between  tbe  free- 
doms en)oyed  tn  a  true  demociaey  and  the 
restrlettaDa  esperlenced  fa  eotincrlee  under 
CWnmantrt  domination. 

Wllllmm  Oeiils  was  a  newspeperman.  It 
was  bis  dtity  to  report  to  the  people  c^  the 
world  the  news  as  be  found  It  tn  the  eotmtr/ 
wtiere  be  wae  aaalgned.  Ia  a  free  nation  this 
sort  at  new^Miper  work  ts  not  only  permitted 
hut  la  welcome— tt  is  expected. 

Here  tn  America,  newspapermen  from  all 
the  natlona  oi  the  world  axe  permitted  free- 
dom of  actum;  freedom  to  t-eport  news  aa 
they  find  It,  whethe  tt  reflects  favorably  or 
unfavorably  upon  our  own  country.  There  la 
no  censo-ahip,  because  here  we  have  no  fear 
of  the  truth. 

In  the  Communist-dominated  nations  of 
tbe  world  freedom  of  the  press  docs  not  rxlat. 
and  until  there  is  sucb  freedom  there  can  t>e 
no  freedom  for  tbe  Indlvldurl. 

Preedom  of  the  press  Is  Important.  Pree- 
dom  of  tbe  radio  is  Important.  Preedom  of 
speech  is  Important.  Freedom  cf  rellglcn  Is 
Important. 

Tbe  Individual  must  he  free  if  a  nation  ia 
to  be  free. 


Na  r»e  far  Strict  Caatrob  Ua^  tW 
NatiaMi  PrwtactiMi  Act  al  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENa  H.  ^TH 


or  wiaoonsxH 

IN  THI  HODl^  OP  REFSSSENTATITES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  l^;ieak- 
er,  umier  leave  to  exteiKl  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  my  personal  obaervationa 
on  the  subject  of  the  price  controls  act 
which  we  are  now  debating.  The  theory 
of  controls  as  advocated  in  the  pending 
measure  will  actually  result  tn  a  perma- 
nent regimentation  of  our  economy. 

Bir.  Speaker.  It  is  my  understaniding 
that  the  purpose  of  price  controls  is  to 
protect  the  consuming  public  against 
high  prices  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
constmiers  commodities.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  necessity  for  the  preaent 
controls  program  in  view  of  the  large 
inventories  that  exist.  There  may  be  an 
exception  in  tbe  case  of  steel  and  several 
Industrial  items  but  the  decision  does  not 
pertain  directly  to  those  essential  items 
for  the  consuming  public.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Livingston,  a  business  analyst,  points  out 
that  business  firms  have  heavy  inven- 
tories on  hand  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  has  been  a  noticeable  slow- 
down tn  retail  sales.  At  the  end  of  May. 
retail  stocks  of  9€  large  department 
stores  throughout  the  United  States  ap- 
proached SI .200,060,000;  the  year  befor« 
that  they  were  $3O0,0OOaX}G  less.  Mr. 
Uvingston  points  out  that  this  33-per- 
cent inoreaire  in  inventories  moxt  than 
offaets  the  12-percent  rise  in  prices.  The 
importai:^  tiling  is  that  doilar  sales  are 
not  up.  In  mite  of  tbe  Mg  inventories 
In  Maty  aad  June,  sales  were  3  percent 
atarre  1990.  A  S-pereent  rise  in  s&lea 
does  not  square  vith  a  H-pcxeeat  rise 
in  tnvc&torica. 

Hifs  KBtboriij  i^o  iMilBti  out  that 
dcpartmaii  stores  had  invm^ortes  on 


hand  and  eomiiMMtlttof  equal  to  a  44 
moBibs'  anpidy  of  goods:  hef ore  Kofia 
they  bad  oaly  tA  BRonths*.  In  the 
meanthne  many  deparaaent  stores  and 
retailers  geauaBy  have  stepped  up  ad- 
vertising and  have  orpanlaed  to  cut 
prices  in  an  effort  to  reduce  ctocfca.  In 
spite  of  all  this  aeUvity  to  sell  goods,  the 
merchants  are  not  getting  the  reniiu 
they  antkdpate.  The  poMic  is  ohri- 
oualy  not  responding. 

Labor  organiiations  iocfa  as  the  A.  P. 
of  L.  and  the  CIO  are  b*^ing  Truman 
and  DiSaUe.  asserting  that  if  prices  are 
not  kept  ur.der  control,  wage  stabilization 
will  collapae.  but  fanners  ciqmae  oeUUigs 
on  atfrteultoral  prtocs  and  this  presents 
a  cleavage  between  the  lanners  and  the 
workers  and  of  course  Ixi  many  instances 
this  embarrasses  soiae  Oragressmen. 
No  d<mht  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
fronted with  a  debeate  problera  and  tbe 
question  la.  "WIU  inftatioiiary  forces 
regain  ascendency  in  tbe  faE  as  tbe  ad- 
ministration ccmlends?"  At  the  mo- 
ment the  tendency  is  the  other  way. 
Since  March,  wholeaale  prioca  have  de- 
clined about  2  peroent.  This  drop  does 
not  fully  reflect  the  important  sharper 
drcHP  in  raw  materials  pricea.  The  B^i- 
reau  of  Labor  matistica  Index  of  28 
essential  commodttiea  is  off  14  percent 
Irom  the  high  of  the  year  in  February. 
The  decrease  in  the  drop  of  acane  com- 
modities has  been  fairly  spectacular. 
Rubber,  tin.  and  wool  are  off  4  percent 
from  their  high  earlitf  in  the  year. 
Print  cloth  is  off  2t  pereent  Cotton 
has  dropped  sharply  on  announcement 
that  almoi4  30.000.00t  aeres  that  were 
planted  wia  yield  00  percent  more  than 
last  year.  This  would  mean  a  crop  of 
18.000.000  bales,  wheresa  docnestic  con- 
sumption is  around  10,000.000  bales. 

Mr.  Livingston  concludes  bis  analysis 
by  statti^: 

Tbe  pace  ctf  rearmament  will  deCermlne 
the  trend  <tf  prleea  cjmI  hwdaeH.  After  a 
cease-f^  tn  Kom.  If  rcaltBed.  a  dlplomatla 
settlement  must  still  be  reached.  Mb««- 
while  suspciaae  and  Indeetakm  to  the  sd- 
mlnlatratlon.  in  Congress,  aaxmg  tinslnws 
men.  and  tn  AoMfflca's  naany  marketa.  stocfca, 
commodlttea.  wtiolaaalc.  and  retail  preralla. 

In  view  of  this  situation  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  not  time  to  be  Imposing 
stricter  controls  upon  the  American 
people. 


Radar  Efgippcdl  far  rmdhf  mi  Attack- 
aff  Esemy  Bombers,  Regardless  el  Fof 
er  Oaekneas,  Air  Faece  F-M's  Wii 
Pby  aa  bnpertaat  FaH  Wkca  Zlf^OM 
VelulMrs  Ripeet  far  a  2-Day  R*> 
keacsal  tad  D^cnse  Test  Rcit  Salar^ 

mXTEHSlVm  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  3*sw  jxaarr 

XM  IBK  BOCBg  OP  BIPaESg3tTATl?lS 

MoiuldV,  Jm  n.  1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  fipealter.  I  woo* 
dar  lost  bow  nuuiy  of  nay  iWom  Amerl* 
cane  reaUm  bov  comptoleiEy  the  highly 
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AABtBlrtimtkm  of  Ctvfllaa 

UkiiMd  8t»tM  Air  Fvf 
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to  thmk  that  an 

tfitiv  pikit  eoa  now  fly  la 

Jtt  blita-9wd  ptaoes 

of  fo«.  duadik  or  StyHan 

.  tote  oftar.  and  «boot 
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ooit  In  a  eoekptt  of  an  aU- 

travoUac  at  a  9ocd  of 


hafo  Mot  oooM  upon 
tbolfev  TOrk  Ber- 

_    It.  vrittea  by  An«l 

noortliw  oa  the  propooed  re- 
of  tho  cIvfllaa-^MOnM  onrelae 

totehcdd  Buct  vock  cod. 
_tlel«  fcy  Mr.  Talbert.  feature 
of  tho  Trtboae,  Is  oo  replott  with 
ttet  ia  of  soeh  great  latoreot  to 
that  I  aa  aakiac  unanl* 
to  oxtoad  By  renarka  and 
to  tho  rceordo  of 


as  fcdkms: 

S-OtT 


<By  AaMi  B.  TBltart) 

H.  J,  Jon*  17.— Air  F!»x» 

wttb  rocfeK-Uk«  aftcrtnjin- 

ie    bnrsti   of    siicad 

tor  ta»  appar  »fo«|>hw  from  tb* 

at  mnmUt  FtaM  b«r«  UMbiy  duiing 

Mr  tiM  aMlOB'i  etvUlan  daXtiiM 

1%  va^ctai  KT*  radar-aqolpfMd  ifor 

ftttMklnff  HkMay   bomban   In 

•ay  ktsO  of  ovweut  WMlCier. 

on  tiotli  fioMti  and   in 

rwd.  tb«lr  110BM  tn  tbts 

Itet  Ols  aatf  is  atout  70  uilm 

Tort  City. 

«r»  ta*  §nt  jtn  •u-vMtJsCT 

to  oparftttonaJ    ditty 

ill  air  drfan—  aquadnmi   tad 

for  MUon  M  boon  a  (Uy. 


Ab>  D«f«BM  Coaauad  of  tb* 

to  Ooty  aot  Oaturdaj  nvxm 

cMUui  ^*otaiit««r  Bwmb«ni  (tf 

ground  otawvar  eorpri  in 

B,  UMt  v««t  OMat 

»  g-4»y  *tt«nft  oataetkm  tMst, 
IP^'b  vffi  play  aa  ta^portaat  rote. 

tn  S  yMvs  elTUlan  ground 

«B  doty  Blgbt  and  d«}  for 

ai  tb«  ■— ctM.    TlMlr  alr« 

•nv  balBg  fllt«Md  and 

to  tha  Air  Ptara*  grBund  eeotfoi  la« 

of  ta»  eiilaf  aovvecs 

to  aco-ln-tb*- 

cUfl  bi 

to  gala  a 

tn  tba 


)tt  tngla*   9f   S.400   pound!    pow«r    thrust, 
tnto  vhlcb  a  ipraj  of  fuel  can  be  ibot. 
KjLar  Kn.TTn.izs  thbvst 

Tha  fuel  mixes  with  the  stream  of  hot 
•tr  tbat  ta  twtng  forced  out  o(  the  tail -pipe 
of  tbe  jet  cnflne  and  cau»e«  a  resulting  blast 
wbleb  ftT«s  tbe  plane  several  times  tbe  ordi- 
nary power  tbrust  Tor  abort  periods. 

Tbe  rapid  acceleration  from  aJterbumer 
Csa  ta  extremelj  noticeable.  It  causes  se:i- 
aftttona  akin  to  tboae  experienced  during; 
blfb-specd  catapult  take-offs  from  aircraft 
carrten  and  creates  a  mental  impreiuitun  ot 
rldtcf  a  akyrockct. 

Tbrougb  employment  of  U«  afterburner 
tbe  F-*4  can  climb  to  40.000  feet  niu<  h 
faster  tlian  comparable  Jet  plane*  designed 
to  Intercept  enemy  bombers  at  high  alti- 
tude bave  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  The 
ptaoeli  speed  can  be  increased  to  nearly  7(.X) 
miles' an  hour  when  it  Is  pursuing  enemy 
bombers. 

After  climbing  high  over  New  Jersey.  Major 
Klser  lereled  off  his  fast  climb  and.  up  'n 
abutting  off  the  planes  afterburner,  headed 
for  the  New  York  area  on  a  course  which 
would  have  Intercepted  enemy  bombers 
coming  down  from  the  north. 

Changes  of  direction  were  (flven  to  Major 
Beer  from  the  ground  In  accfird  with  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  ground  control  In- 
t«rcept  station  by  radar  and  other  mean.s. 
In  actual  combat  a  pilot  would  be  directed 
to  the  general  area  of  his  target  and  then 
bis  own  radar  operator  would  take  over  and 
guide  him  directly  to  a  position  from  which 
b.  could  open  &re 

SUITS   DfTLATED 

SuJts  worn  by  F-©4  and  other  Jet  pilots 
in  comtMt  inflate  automatically  during  tight 
tuma  and  other  aerial  maneuvers  over  vital 
spots  on  the  body.  This  automatic  action 
prevents  the  blood  from  flowing  to  the  lower 
extremities  with  resulting  black -ouu. 

Tbe  return  to  base  was  made  In  a  manner 
so  as  to  conserve  as  much  fuel  as  possible 
by  eliminating  all  superfluous  actions  and 
tbe  acttial  landing  from  a  position  over  Mc- 
Ouire  Pteld  was  somewhat  suggestive  of  a 
dive-bomber  attack.  All  of  the  final  ap- 
proach was  monitored  by  radar,  however,  and 
tbe  pilot  kept  Informed  of  bow  «-ell  be  wa3 
doing. 


How  Wt  Lort  Oac  War  aod  Got  Into 
.4aothcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mNNXsOTA 
IN  THX  BOnSX  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  filth 
and  but  of  a  series  of  articles  written 
toy  me  f or  ths  Scripps- Howard  news- 
P^wrs. 

WacmaeTOit,  June  19$1. — No  American. 
poUey  toward  Asia  has  a  chance  of  achiev- 
ing paaea  or  MCtirlty  for  this  country  unless 
tt  loakB  forward  to  the  lit)eratlon  of  China 
iroB  tbe  Oommuntst  jroke. 

The  Ubaratora  of  China  sbotild  be  the  Chi- 
aaaa  tliainaalTin  because  an  east-west  racial 
war  la  ptaclasly  wtiat  we  must  avoid. 

But  tlM  Chlneee.  and  other  Asians,  should 
ka  aMRVad  that  whenever  they  wish  to  take 
1!^  agalaat  tb«tr  eonqucrors.  ws  stand 
wllUag  to  aid  them. 

ba  to.  not  because  of  our  his> 
tHMdahlp  for  tbe  Gblnese  people,  but 
for  tfeo  aafea  of  oor  own  ■ecurlty. 


Twice  tn  the  past  10  years  we  have  been 
involved  in  wars  originating  in  AsU.  We 
did  not  get  into  World  War  II  until  Japan 
attacked  us.  We  are  now  involved  In  wtiat 
Is  probably  world  war  III  becaviae  of  an  at- 
tack against  our  ward — South  Korea. 

We  Americans  hare  dangeroualy  neglected 
our  Asian  geography. 

Hitler  knew,  and  aald.  that  his  plac  to 
conquer  the  world  would  never  succeed  until 
he  had  gained  the  raw  materials  and  man- 
power of  the  undeveloped  areas.  Those  re- 
sources are  mostly  In  Asia.  That  was  why 
he  first  made  an  alliance  with  Stalin  and 
then  attacked  his  partner. 

With  our  aid  Stalin  defeated  bis  former 
comrade.  Hitler,  and  tlien  seized  for  tiimself 
the  choicest  prise  of  Asia — China. 

All  of  the  wars  of  the  past  25  years  have 
been  essentially  wars  far  the  conquest  of 
China  That  was  the  goal  of  Japan  in  her 
19.3!  Invasion  of  Manchuria  and  In  her  1937 
strike  for  the  rest  of  China.  The  vrx  In 
Korea  Is  an  attempt  to  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend the  victory  in  China.  Communism  is 
dedicated  to  just  one  aim:  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Asia.  With  all  of  Asia  Communist, 
the  Kremlin  knows  that  Europe  will  have  to 
fall  because  there  will  tx  no  materials  for 
the  factories. 

On  December  7,  1»46.  WUUam  Z  Foeter. 
head  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  In  this 
country,  wrote  In  tbe  Daily  Worker:  "The 
war  In  China  Is  the  key  of  all  problems  on 
the  International  front."  Por  that  reason,  he 
added.  •The  key  task  Is  to  stop  American 
intervention  In  China."  By  American  Inter- 
vention. Poster,  and  his  master  Stalin. 
meant  "effective  American  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Pree  China." 

America  Is  a  two-ocean  coimtry.  Neither 
ocean  is  more  or  less  lmi>ortant  .han  the 
other.  On  our  west,  American  security  has 
always  lain  in  hav)^  a  free  and  Indepen- 
dent China.  China  has  a  fifth  of  tl  e  world's 
population  and  a  third  more  la  ar  mnd  her 
borders.  The  Asian  populations  :  low  hold 
the  balance  of  world  power. 

We  have  been  dangerously  asle<  p  to  the 
risk  to  our  own  security  In  perm]  ttlng  the 
Asian  part  of  the  world  to  come  under  the 
Kremlin. 

When  a  relatively  minor  effort  In  China 
would  have  established  the  free  Nationalist 
Government,  which  had  resisted  he  naval 
Imperialism  of  powers  like  Britain  md  could 
have  stopped  the  land  assault  fro  n  Rxissla, 
we  found  excuses  for  cat  acting. 

Our  Idea  was  that  we  were  protictlng  the 
lives  of  American  boys.  Now  Amei  lean  boys 
are  dying  anyway  in  Asia.  K^tlsh  colonial - 
Ism.  which  was  always  hostile  ti  Chinese 
Independence,  preferring  a  disunl  ed  China 
which  she  could  penetrate  with  her  com- 
merce, Is  attempting  to  obscure  our  vital 
security  Interests  In  Asia. 

But  If  and  when  the  Communki  influence 
Is  extended  to  Indochliui,  Malaya,  and  Hong 
Kong.  Britain  necessarily  will  be  ca  our  side 
and  whether  wc  or  they  like  It  or  c  n.  Ameri- 
can and  British  troops  tn  large  nunbers  will 
l>e  committed  to  land  warfare  Ir   Asia. 

It  J  Inevitable;  the  workabop  of  Europe  Is 
I  ^less  without  the  raw  materials  of  Asia. 

I  have  always  held  that  we  she  old  try  to 
forestall  that  eventuality. 

We  stUl  may  be  able  to  forestt  II  It  If  we 
will  build  a  l>aekflre  against  comiaunlsm  in 
Asia. 

When  I  was  a  Iwy.  we  bad  twa  big  fires 
In  our  part  of  the  prairie.  Bach  a  as  stopped 
by  plowing  a  single  furrow  and  starting  a 
iMckflre.  A  single  furrow  would  not  in  ItaeU 
halt  a  ]>ratrta  trv.  But  It  Is  a  line  from 
wMcb  you  can  start  a  backfire  that  will 
halt  the  big  fire. 

It  is  much  cheaper  and  easier  u.  start  that 
backfire,  even  now  tn  Cblna.  tbiji  to  wait 
and  try  to  fight  all  tbe  little  ftrei  that  will 
break  out  along  Cblaa'a  borders  U  we  aeoapt 
tbe  Commontat  congweet  of  Clitna  aa  oa 


at 

tn 


by  tbe 
firm. 

Cowvge  and  tiwertght  tar  oar 
this  wMncBt  ta 

to 
Cbtneae  oa  9armam  far 
actlema  tbey  fb«  aMi  to 
tbe  O 

A  haU  wdOtaa 
wlOtag  to  flgbt  for  llie  neiiibwi  o( 
country.    €^K  aid  Osei  not  bave  to  be 
fined  to  tlMK.    tPi  abeold  kad  «ay«  of  get- 
ting anas  to  the  gusrlllae  on 
at  China  and  oCer  balp  to 
ttonistt  aaumg  tbe  Conuaimlste 

Bucli  a  pottcy  woOld  be  an  eenuoif  for 
tbe  xnatma  mate*.  »  wooM  be  taktag  a 
page  from  tbe  book  of  Urn  Kreailln,  k^t- 
tng  eoouDWBlsai  with  one  tt  eomaiiaiBm^i 
most  effective  techalques 
tbe  poUey  tn  Cbtaa.  woidd  tafea  tfae 
sore  o«  all  tbe  areas  emond  <%liai. 

JX  yen  wfB  look  at  a  nnp.  yov  wffl  ee 
China  is  fite  palm  of  Asia  aad  tlitt 
Japan,  hidoaeela,  and  sowthe— C  Aala  ai«  tha 
ftogers.  tnthoot  the  palm  the  kag«  are 
useless,  lliat  Is  wtiy  Sosaia  chaae  to  take 
China  Arat. 

Russia  DOW  ooonta  oa  bfcr  eoatraS  of  China 
to  wipe  out  Amertean  lallQcnce  ta 
She  IcaewB  we  eanaot  eoatlBae  tbe 
tion  tndefbittely.  ttiat  Knctlme  tbe  Vmitcd 
States  wUI  get  wnry  of  supporttaig  Japan 
as  a  ccmtpenaatlon  fOr  Japan's  toes  of  ber 
China  trade,  tnsea  that  bappens,  Japan 
win  go  under. 

And  when  Japan  goca  wader,  or  kaig  tMftare 
that,  tbe  United  StsCea  win  Iw  te  a  fuS- 
Bcale  war  with  coauBualsm.  We  totj^bit 
WcTld  War  II  in  the  Paelfie  to  pje  wat  a  uidoa 
of  Japan  and  CSilaa  aadar  feadsai;  w«  can- 
not tolerate  sacb  a  onloa  ander  faaetna'a 
twin,  oooBnuaisni. 

Uake  DO  mistake.  It  win  be  tbe 
tn  our  histary.  At  Vmmrl  BarbGr. 
Aslaa  nation,  adwdntstered  to  tbe  TTatted 
autes  tbe  BMBt  bamlUattag  defeat  ta  aur 
175  years  as  a  Sepul^ic.  B  we  contlaae  to 
drift  as  we  are  aow  dola«.  within  our  life- 
time there  vl^  be  aa  oatbreak  of  Soviet  Marl 
Harbors  all  tte  way  tran  the 
Alaska  to  Hawatt  aad 


to  tbe  BiiMti,  1  virii  to 
aa  aitido  hr  Hr.  Bktenl  B. 
to  flio 
oaJalya.  tMl. 

MsT  haum 


By  tha  At  oTMay.  UMT  wart  Bot  so  tkkaty. 


At   flnt.  tbe 

ttaMed      ralaatfw^  *y.    Lata  la  Miy. 
prof-      *■!•  **  *f 


&-. 


There 

It  to 
no  part  oC  the  ttaa  ti 
any  other  point.     A 
is  an  taellatlaa  to 

TtMie  ere 
firm  m 
alllas  tn 

Socb  a  rninlitM  Is 
human  nai 
being   Mteded  by 
la   this   world 
stieng'tb — Buwal 
tiooB  Who  bav*  a 
aad  ma  aBlae  baea 
qitra  etrcngUi  tn  the 

Tbe  taafc  ot 


lagtadMtry. 

tions  of 
secured, 
reseated  the 

Wa  hi  ttaa  United  i 
Itude  to  Canada  for 
where  etee  la  the 
Watarwajn  at  Korope  aad  Asia  bave  alwaja 
been  ali|ects  of  enry.  They  haws  been  aab- 
ftetm  of  noaaerous  wva.  both  bst  and  oold. 
Tcr  oactiBlas  natknu  bave  eotiglit  to  ei^lott 
and  coDtrol  vital  «HiTwmntcatlon  eoatas  lor 
their  own  advantage. 

We,  aa  a  natkm.  have  taken  aa  actlva 
part  Ic  theee  European  aad  Asian  Tiattles 
Today  we  are  raodertag  aid.  both  rftpkimst- 
icaQy  aad  emnnsntcaBy.  la  order  to  aaoire 
tadti  waterways  aa  the  Boapoms  aad  the 
Siaez  Oanal. 

Oanada.  on  tbe  other  hand. 
ber  own  progreaa  aad  great  need  for 
tn  the  Intfreat  at  her  fttesdahtp  with  tha 
TTnttad  Stataa.    Who  caa 
to  the  aorth  tr  tiMlr  patteaee 
ttatft  at  andufanoe. 

Bow  loag  win  UBpaOrlatte  groi^a  peviyfalt 
one  Iteltad  States  fron  partaking  la  tha 
deeelaiBaant  and  oontrol  of  an 
vaatage  that  Is  rtghtfidly  oihs? 


By  tbe  Paarth  of  July  the 

serious.    Oora  i 
with 


Stvar  1 

XTpstreasi — but  too  fbr 

■poUf   sad 


TW 
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'AWI9 


•Ir  pOmt  up 

to  poor  tfaa 
R  MNMI  ttMtt 


h  *l2 


tjMtar 

to  « 

biu^  Ugbtar.  «w  :in*d 

rtdlBg  up  o««r  tb«  ituiM 

to  k  CuBlUsr  oDC 

Tb«7  an  n  •  eoM  tltjnt.  ^ 

vnft  tte  wMan  ct  tb* 

M   It   (tiBtfiwI      Tbm 

«M  tk«  eDBdian- 

BuiMWMn  tu  tb« 

th«  ^AOMnt  ram* 

tte  MMItft  cxioM  hold  iU 

AX  tbat  BMMMSt.  on 

fo  mad  tlM 

klad  of  tarrmttel  rmtn 

in  Aite.  Afnca.  and 

an 

taU  rsi^aa.    R  t*  thto 

wbleh  wattfs  the  NUc. 

ttaroofh  t&c  raln- 

oC   trtbounea. 

vfedch  ted  to  earrr 

tte  RU*.  and  tte  awmtry 

B  anfthliic  bat  ratnlt 


iDov*  ettluT  for- 
oo  tb*  rvlatlTe  puah 
tBvol««d.    For  four  looc 
.  thto  on*  stood  stfll. 
M  boon  wvtral  polata  In  tbe 

dlUWUCd    ILQdK    8 

tb*    aroage 

mlaCall  far  tbc  entlrt  mcoth  of 

that  bad  tmiwbBf.  and 

bad  paaHd.    B}'  tben, 

of  •  taebs  bad  tallcn 

banlB.    "Hm  dmrapoor 

lalrwtpally  tn  caatcra  Kan- 


If! 


tbelr  ftood  dafeni**  on  remembcrvd  expert- 
•no*  ta  tb*  IntermcdUt*  r«cord-blgh  year 
irf  IfOC.  Tb»  yarttatlck  proT«*d  Inadequate. 
Tbto  tlBM  tb«  w«t«r  (SiMhed  over  M-ftmt 
dikaa  prot«>cttnc  tb«  famed  Industrial  tiec- 
ttona.  It  buried  railwajr  j^rtl*.  packing 
pUata  and  atockyanli  UDder  1 4  (e«t  of  cu! - 
nnt.  It  apread  tts  retenUesa  blankrt  <nt>r 
over  l.»4  blocks  In  the  two  ctne«  which. 
for  all  It  knew  or  cared,  might  aa  well  not 
bava  bacn  tbere 

Aa  barrt«r  after  barrier  went  down  before 
tba  adranclnf  tide,  men  eren  tried  to  pluij 
tba  fapa  with  tbelr  b<Miies  untU  aandbags 
could  b«  brought  up  Tbirst.  ironical y.  t>e- 
eaow  a  part  of  tha  plairJe  with  flooding  of 
tbt  pumping  station  which  supplies  Kansas 
Ctty.  S<o..  with  two-thirda  of  its  piped  water. 
Tba  watar  wblcb  couraed  thrau|ih  tbe  atreirts 
was  imAt  for  consumption,  without  botltng 
and  cbamlcal  treatment.  And  then,  with  the 
water,  cam*  fire  Runawav  oil  and  gasoline 
storaf*  tanks.  lgnlt«d  by  high-tension  wir*^. 
ezplocted  and  burned  for  davs  Seven  city 
blocks  w«re  raxed  by  the  flames 

Tbrough  It  all.  on  high  ground  beyond 
reaeb  ot  tbe  water.  90  percent  of  the  cities' 
rasldcnUal  area  remained  relatively  unaf- 
(aetad.  But  from  the  edge  of  the  down- 
town section  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  on  the 
m— rrnrl  side,  clear  across  to  the  centrai  busi- 
Bsas    seeUoD    of    Kansas   City.    Kans .    there 


Btretcbed  one  watery  wUdernesa 
aga.  Pyres  of  black  smoke  rose 
nuna. 

DOWW    THK    msSOTTRI 

Tbe    k«n    crest,    disgorged    by 
roUed     into    the    Missouri       In 
around   y»n«a«    city,    the    water 
recede.       The     picture     improved- 
BQtKb.       Tbe   water    left    tons    of 
bind    it — heary.    slimy.    6    Inches 


of   wreck - 
from   the 


the    Kaw. 
mKtwe^-k. 
began    to 
-but     nut 
mud    be- 
deep    on 

any  lerel  surface  the  fiood  had  ranched. 
Weary  victlraa  turned  to  the  Job  of  digging 
tlSemselTea  out. 

City  dwellers  were  not  the  only  vlctlm.s. 
By  Monday,  the  experts  figured,  at  lea.st 
850.000  acres  of  farmland  had  been  fiooded 
In  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma 

Tbe  skies  were  clear  over  Kansas  by  then. 
and  so  were  they  do«'nstn>am  along  the 
Mtoaoun  to  St.  Louis.  Ail  aiont;  the  line 
people  prayed  for  them  to  stay  that  -nay. 
For.  barring  more  raJn,  the  effect  of  the  flixjd 
would  become  less  and  less  severe  a^  more 
and  more  unaffected  stret.ms  diluted  it  wiiii 
the  Totume  of  their  normal  flow.  Tbe  bigger 
tba  stream  bed  became,  the  more  capable 
It  became  of  absorbing  the  excess  tonn^-kge 
of  water — Just  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  be- 
c<niw  stronger  as  they  Join  together  In  ap- 
proachtng  tbe  trunk 

Tbe  Missouri,  the  first  branch  to  lend  its 
strengtb  to  supporting  the  runoff  from  Kan- 
sas, mercifully  was  some  10  feet  lower  than 
normal  for  tbe  time  of  fear  at  Kansas  City. 
But  Bif  Muddy,  big  aa  it  is.  could  not  handle 
tba  welgbt  of  water  which  hit  it  there.  All 
along  tbe  river  flood  warnings  were  fla.sh.?d. 
On  Tusaday.  at  30  milas  a  day.  the  crest 
puabed  tbrougb  Waverly  and  Lexington.  Mc  . 
ecitpslng  a  century  of  records.  On  Wednes- 
day Blfbt  tt  battered  its  way  into  Jefferson 
Ctty.  inundating  more  tban  a  score  of  blocks. 
Tbe  great  surge  poured  by  at  600  000  cubic 
teat  a  kaeood,  as  compared  with  the  normal 
JraXj  flow  of  7ij00O  cubic  feet.  Its  power  was 
vnteu^lnabla— too  much  for  the  dikes.     Be- 


Clty  and  8t.  Cbarlee.  an  estl- 

1 .100.000  acrse  of  (m>pi|ind  were  under 

llM  river  tn  pla^sa^as  5  miles  wide. 

bast  ^tmrt^cgafi  *••  8t-  Lotiis.  which 
tabiy  confidently,  relytng  on  its  long 
In  bandit ng  floods,  and  on  the 
tut  that  tba  migbty  Mtoaisstppl  would  add 
tn  «i%lit  tbanr  to  tba  side  of  natural  law 
Tba  ctty  knew  tbe  flood  would 
i  a  raeord.  but  expected  little 
ot  tta  araft  fa  oo  blgb  ground. 
watat*  moved  back 
toward  tba  OuU  ot  Masleo  from  wblcb  t^iey 


had  axae.  Tbt  proapect  is  tbat  wben  tba 
crest  passes  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Obto  tbto 
week  it  will  no  loogar  be  dan  (erous.  It 
will  leave  bebtnd  it.  bowever,  tbe  t  rat  bilUon- 
doUar  flood  in  the  Nation's  bistor:  . 

nSX  LIS80N 

Could  it  have  been  prevet.ted?  The  ques- 
tion was  on  everybody's  lips.  Cai  tbls  sort 
of  thing  be  avoided  In  tbe  future  ' 

"The  debate  is  many-aided,  but  one  point, 
to  begin  with,  seems  fairly  clear  Tbto  was 
one  flood  disaster  for  whlcb  m  in  himself 
could  hardly  be  blamed — insofar,  at  least,  as 
hu  sins  of  commission  were  concerned. 
Man  did  not  cause  this  flood  by  |  lowing  tbe 
land  and  cutting  down  trees.  ^  o  soil-con- 
servation program,  alone,  could  have  pre- 
vented It. 

The  plains  of  Kansas  have  lever  been 
really  forested.  And  107  years  ago.  when 
the  area  experienced  tbe  only  fl  xxl  known 
to  have  surpassed  thto  one,  nc  plow  bad 
touched  the  land. 

This  does  not  mean  that  soil  c  inaervation 
Is  unimportant.  Erosion  of  the  land  con- 
tributes to  floods  Just  as.  in  the  v  clous  cycle, 
floods  contribute  to  the  eros:on  of  the 
land.  But  the  fact  remains  tbi  t  this  par- 
ticular flood  would  have  hit.  ard  hit  biard, 
even  Lf  the  land  had  been  nurtured  with  as 
much  pains  as  It  has  been  abuse  1. 

The  question,  then,  is  wheth  ;r  soil  con- 
servation, in  combination  with  )ther  flood- 
control  measiues,  could  have  pre  ented  what 
happened  In  the  Missouri  Valley  dtirlng  tbe 
pa^t  week,  and  could  prevent  1  happening 
again. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Cb  ef  of  Army 
engineers,  had  a  positive  answer ;  "If  all  the 
upstream  reservoirs  now  eitbei  authorized 
by  Congress  or  plannsd  were  1 1  operation, 
we  could  have  passed  all  thto  w  th  no  dam- 
ages to  the  Kansas  Cltys." 

The  K&napolls  and  Cedar  Bluff  Dams,  men- 
tioned above,  are  part  of  a  loni  -range  plan 
fur  the  whole  Missouri  Basin,  ipproved  by 
Congress  In  1944.  Congress  has  yet  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  the  bulk  of  the  projects, 
planned  Jointly  by  tbe  Army  e  iglneers  and 
the  Interior  Department's  Bure  lu  of  Recla- 
mation. 

nCK-SLOAM  PLAX 

General  Pick  Is  one  of  the  fc  rmulators  of 
this  Missouri  Valley  flood-conf  ol  plan,  and 
he  gave  It  a  half  of  its  name  The  other 
half  came  from  W.  G.  Sloan,  a  fo  mer  Re.  on- 
al  Director  of  the  Reclamation  dxireau.  The 
Pick-Sloan  plan  is  a  sort  of  ii  formal  com- 
promise between  tbe  views  of  two  schools. 
The  Army  originally  thought  t  le  flood-con- 
trol problem  should  be  attack  h1  by  bxiild- 
ing  big  dams  and  levees  along  t  lain  streams. 
The  Bureau,  on  the  other  hand  stressed  the 
Importance  of  controlling  the  rater  flow  tn 
upper  tributaries,  not  only  by  torage  dams, 
but  also  by  replenlsblng  the  sc  U. 

For  the  Kansas  River  Basin  alone,  under 
the  plan,  some  13  new  projects  involving  the 
storage  and  channeltng  of  thf  waters  have 
been  recomtoended.  General  lick  has  esti- 
mated that  completing  tbto  local  program 
would  cost,  at  1951  prices,  ab  nit  OOO.OOO.- 
000 — far  less,  he  points  out,  tt  an  tbe  direct 
cost  of  the  flood,  not  to  mentli  n  Intangibles 
like  soil  erosion  and  loss  of  tir  le. 

The  over-all  plan,  bowev  sr,  embraces 
projects  in  10  Stotes — Kani  as,  Missouri. 
Nebraska,  Colorado.  Montana,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota. Wyoming,  and  tbe  DakoU  s.  The  origi- 
nal idea  was  tbat  tbto  work  p  obably  would 
cost  m  tbe  nelgbborbood  of  •!  600,000.000  to 
ga.000,000.000.  in  tbe  Ugbt  of  present  costs, 
these  flgurss  obviously  are  fa    out  at  date. 

The  general  prlnctples  «mb  idled  in  such 
plans  as  tbat  of  Messrs.  Pick  «id  Sloan  have 
won  ratber  wtde  aoc«ptaaoa.  Tet  tbcra  are 
those  who  doubt  tbat  tbay  pre  va  eflectlve  in 
the  long  rtm.  Tbera  to  an  tn'  ensely  practi- 
cal school  of  thofUfbt  which  be  ids  tbat  raaer- 
volrs  daalgnad  to  raUtva  tbe  on  Hura  of  flciod- 


•vaniaallj  via  tioMwi  ^aka«  «llh 
tbe  massca  of  silt  cairtod  by  tbs  flood*— -tba 
same  stuff  now  onatlng  Kaaasa  Qty. 

Tbere  to  another  aChocri — mors  thaoretlcal. 
perhaps,  but  no  lass  earnest— wblcb  con- 
tends tbat  tba  preamt  approach  to  tbe  whole 
problem  of  flood  eontnri.  partletdarty  tn  the 
Missouri  VaUty.  to  adoilatotratlvely  un- 
sound  and  tbarefora  can  toad  only  to  fatture. 
These  critics  do  not  object  to  presently  con- 
templated project*;  they  object  to  tbelr 
piecemeal  direction.  Tbe  probtom  canaot  be 
solved,  tbey  contend,  until  It  to  attacked 
from  every  quarter,  tinder  unified  dlreetlaii. 

The  model,  of  course,  to  tba  Tinnaasee 
Valley  Authartty,  which  tueeeaded  In  har- 
nessing and  eootroIUaf  tba  Tensaaaa  Blver 
to  the  great  baneflt  of  tbat  entire,  onea-de- 
preseed  area.  Tba  leading  champion  <tf  a 
Missouri  Valley  Atrthorlty  to  Senator  Moaaar, 
Democrat,  of  Montana.  Similar  authcaities 
have  been  piopoeed  for  other  river  baatns. 
notably  the  CottRnbta  Batin. 

All  of  the  proposed  new  river  vallay  au- 
thorities face  stb7  opposition — on  the  gRnLad 
that  tbey  are  aoetaUstng  influences  which 
violate  States'  rtgbts  over  local  waters,  and 
whlcb  are  subsldlaed  by  Federal  taxes  un- 
fairly imposed  on  other,  uninterested  areas, 
■lacxa  TBAM  KAMBaa 

In  surveying  tba  waterloggad  vreekaft  of 
tbe  great  flood  of  1B51.  then,  and  looking 
ahead  to  the  chances  of  making  good  on  an 
oath  of  never  again,  the  Hatkm  to  Unrftvig 
Itself  up  against  a  slttutton  which  ndgfat  be 
summarized  In  thto  way: 

Tea,  tbe  Kansas  Blver  almost  cartalnly  can 
be  made  safe  against  a  recurrenos  of  tbto 
year's  flood.  Tlie  coat  to  great,  and  floods 
like  thto  one  are  once-ln-a-lifetbiM  affairs. 
Yet  all  floods  are  expensive.  In  the  HTnTtft^i 
River  were  made  proof  against  tbetn.  man- 
kind would  have  scored  an  IndtoputaMa  eco- 
nomic and  aodal  gain. 

But  the  Kansas  River  to  only  one  of  many 
rivers,  snd  tbe  coat  of  ataklnc  tboB  all  safe 
would  be  very  great  indeed.  Wtjt  after  all. 
who  knows  where,  next  time,  tbe  rains  may 
decide  to  deacend,  and  tha  floods  to  oome? 


Meet  AdbesoB  Itnc  Hefl4-«« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


IN  THE  BOUSB  OF  RXRBXSDVTATim 
Mondav,  Jvly  23, 1351 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  pfo- 
posaJ  to  hit  back  at  Secretary  of  State 
ActttesoQ  by  tbe  devknis  derloe  of  atrildiig 
the  funds  for  his  salary  from  ttw  Sate 
Department  ap[W(v>r1atkm  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

I  want  to  see  Mr.  Aeheaoo  ooi.  But 
there  Is  serious  qiMstion  as  to  tliw  eon- 
stitutioDaUty  of  any  move  to  refoe  to 
aniropriate  his  salary. 

Piuthermore.  tn  my  oitekm  aadi  a 
move  would  not  foree  Ms  teBtenatioBL 
Certainly  a  man  of  bis  flnantrtal  i»at- 
tion.  particulariy  one  who  has  been  aaao- 
ciated  with  a  tew  ftarm  wbieb  has  a  reeord 
ol  huge  n^ainera  for  aervleaa  to  foreign 
govtf  oment  etieots  dtdnc  'nwiptw  wltti 
the  State  Departmoit.  woidd  not  be  per- 
suaded to  rritTiqalitft  his  oOoa  and  Its 
prertice  and  power  bf  Ion  d  hfa  mtuj. 
I  am  sure  he  would  be  wflUng  to  xematai 
in  cSlce  as  a  doUar-a-year  man. 


■or.  AoMflBDa  MB9i8*e  UDlltocni  tot 
tbe  aOkm  of  SiCfeUij  of  StBte.  partleo- 
laily  as  lefiflelod  in  tlw  oflloial  loretgn 
poikir  of  piwaikatiDo  zeganQag  Wot- 
i^iieta  be  hM  adm^ad.  eaUs  for 
tbe  tame  bead-oD.  not  by  inef  • 
feetaal  and  devton  baek-door  attack. 


The  Sinr  SUniin 


EKTEKSSOH  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  THEODORE  FRANOS  GREEN 

Of  ISB  SBIAIV  or  TBI  UMITBJ  8TATSB 
Taesdaf .  /air  24.  A951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  aSk 
imaniraous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RaooBii  an  address  cteUvered  by  Rear 
Adm.  DooaM  J.  Rams^,  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  treasurer.  Stirrer  Users  As- 
sociatton. 

There  be£nc  oo  ob}ectio».  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prbkted  in  the  RxctSB. 
as  follows: 

Basa  Asm.  DoMaii*  J.  turn 

As- 
HoiSL,    flax 

CSLV.,   J«I.T   IS.    IfSl 

It  to  my  prtniage  to  agaii  atkfavas  you 
<m  tbm  silver  situatlan.  Wtan  I  last  ap- 
peared laeCora  yoa  in  lata  Oetober  1980,  tba 
price  of  sBvar  waa  SB  resta  iier  oonea.  At 
tbat  tbna  I  sapialiud  to  you  bow  the  pro- 
dnefiig  tataraats  ooBtrol  aad  taan^mlata  tba 
slivar  market. 

My  Hiaiaili  akx  g  thto  Itaie  readied  the 
dlraetar  of  tba  Bank  of  Mexleo,  who  stated 
tbat  'litsloo  doaa  not  taks  Into  aceoqnt  tba 
crltietoms  tbe  foralgnw  malcea  for  bavbig 
foroed.  Indtreetly.  the  riaa  la  the  priee  of  idl- 
vcr  tn  tba  totematlonal  marccts:  and  then 
went  OB  to  SKidata  Mssloo^i  silver  poUey. 
He  «atad  ttiat  Meadoo  to  actlvtiy  Intereated 
to  tbe  sUvsr  pclos  aa  tbare  iur«  great  min- 
ing resoianea  whara  asploltatiati  would 
have  to  eeaae  If  tbat  matal  dc«a  not  have  an 
attoquate  {fflee.  On  tba  0';£icr  hand,  he 
states  they  are  tntcrsated  that  the  stiver 
market  remain  etaUe  and  tb«y  would  nmke 
efforta  to  eqoallat  Its  cinotatlinia,  beeaoae  an 
aseaatfra  price  wcnild  aieowaga  tbe  wnm- 
trlas  and  partlealar  IndlvtdaaJa  win  have 
boardad  tbto  metal  tn  great  qtiantttlee.  and 
would  areata  daii|«raii*  flue«|»t>ODs  in  tbe 
tntcmal  market.  In  oHmt  irarda  tba  pctee 
miut  ao*  ba  too  ble;h.  nor  too  low— for 
Msateo.  Ba  stated  that  tbs  daelaratlao  ot 
tba  tmmamtn  at  rilvar  In  tbt  United  mataa 
baa  mi— d  gnat  auiptoa  hi  Medeo.  laaa- 
mtM^  as  they  hava  affciised  bto  country  of 
betag  tba  cawse  of  tba  reeaiit  prtoe  rise  of 
silver.  Be  aOao  stated  tbat  m;r  remarks  could 
only  ba  attributed  to  IOm  lack  of  adequate  In- 
formaflop.  9iutmpm  tt  to  tcio  mneb  Infor- 
mation. 

Mow.  Mi  ta  ratnna  to  tbs  tflver  market. 
In  Oetober  1960.  tte  pMca  of  silver  advaacad 
fMan  13%  eents  par  oixDm  to  80  oeata  per 
oonee.  Tna  mxflmnttHm  ftvcm  in  Haw  Tort: 
tm  tbto  itoa.  waa  that  tte  lHuA  of  Masleo 
bad  wllbdnnnL  as  a  aeller  cif  aflvar  tn  tbe 
Uatted  Statee.  altbocwb  trcm  ISexteo  Oty 
tba  axpiaiUEtloa  tbat  tba  ilae  In 
of  slivar  waa  due  lo 

a  wttldialiaac  of 


bi 

tba  ■ana  «f 
a  aetSar  taM 
twoteid:  WIMM,  tt  tadoesd  some 
boyiaf  toy  nniisMimn.  and  sseoMb  tt 
t*vv  tba  proiteetat  tatatiia  ta  thto  eoontry 
an  tacnsa  to  raise  vba  prtoa.  wad  tbua  «• 
had  tbe  price  ast  alitlnliietl.  at  SO  eeato  par 
ounce.  Tba  interwttag  part  about  thto 
whole  buslnaas  to  tbat  there  was  plenty  of 
■tJvcr  available  at  tba  ttaaa  of  tbe  price  rtm. 
Aad  so  we  want  atoag  for  a  f «v  wvaks  tmtu 
on  PHday.  December  99.  IMS.  Oo  that  date 
there  appaared  a  emaQ  ar»ela.  tucked  away 
tn  tbe  Mew  Tork  ttmaa.  «o  tbe  eSvct  that 
the  Bank  of  MaSeo  bad  retlTMl  all  sUver 
available  to  tiie  worM  marfeal.  and  tbat  tbe 
mova  waa  opaetad  to  ratoe  t3ia  prtco  of 
■Uvar.  Tbe  same  old  famiUar  pattern.  Tbto 
little  tip-off  i»aa  either  plaotad  'teUberatdy 
or  tt  laukad  out— possibly  to  tba  emtarraaa- 
mant  of  the  Msctaaaa.  Xa  any  event,  m 
Amuary  8.  1  w«i«k  later,  tba  ptoduelng  te- 
tensts  withdrew  from  tba  Hew  'Toek  sOvu- 
market.  Three  days  iatar  tbey  eamt  bask 
but  the  price  of  tflvar  was  kow  to.lt  eanto 
per  ounce.  Waa  tbto  prlea  rba 
of  supply  and  demaadf  Ob.  ao.  Tbart 
plenty  of  sUvtr  both  bcfora  aad  after  tba 
ivlce  rtoe.  Tbe  prodaelai  lalarmts  aimpiy 
decided  to  gat  aaotbar  10  esnta  per  ooaca 
for  stiver. 

Ferbapa  you  wfll  woi^tor  w^y  Cbay  ptekad 
tbe  pnca  of  flO.lt  esB«s  par  oisaea.  To  tba 
qtaotad  prim  should  be  axMrt  0J8  eaet  ban- 
dUng  charge,  whlcb  makes  K  'J0.41  eents  par 
onnca.  Thto.  bowavar.  to  for  rilvar  wbteh  to 
OJSe  pore,  ao  tbat  tba  pctea  tor  porajdlvwr 
would  be  mi%  cents  per  aumm.  which  to  tbe 
prloe  tbe  rtmmsj  araat  pay  for  doossatle 
MiirtT  wb£n  tt  to  otffered  by  tba  pgodttosga. 

In  otbar  wonit.  Uia  Maw  Tack  market  price 
aad  the  Tteatrary  price  for  nnaumiie  aflvar 
are  one  and  tba  aama.  This  fact  prompted 
tba  preaident  of  tba  Sttoahtaa  lAnli«  Oo.. 
one  at  the  few  ramatalag  ««i«i*«*iitff  prottm- 
tng  suver  primarily  tn  aay  quantity  to  make 
a  statement  to  bto  stoddMddan  m  fcrillinn: 

Tkimestie  sup^tos  at  sSvar  have  dwladlad 
and  imports  of  f  orelcn  rilvar  have 
80  that  tha  ellvw  prloe  ta  the 
atookat  has  risen  uatU  tt  to  bow  aqfoal  to 
tbat  offared  by  tba  TNaatuy  ftr  oewty  mlaad 
dotncstle  silver.  Tbto  sttaatlaQ  enqibaataM 
tbe  polntleasaeas  of  tbe  petannlal  attack* 
upon  tba  flOver  Purebaae  Act  aad  tt  to  to 
be  hoped  that  tte  pubilc  wtB  ba  gtian  a  isst 
from  tba  campaign  of  mWiairttnt  props- 
ganda  that  has  been  wa^sd  ag^uA  tba 
ducere  of  tbto  highly  tmpartant  mataL"' 

Tba  prcslocnt  of  the  Smibinc  Ifhtlag  06. 
talks  of  mtolaarttng  propa^iada  jtH  be  doaa 
not  bertUta  to  mWaad  bto  atoekboidcn  tn 
making  tba  stataacBt  VbMA  tt*  TMsaisry 
offers  aay  price  for  dsmaatle  aOvw.  It  doca 
BO  sueb  thntf—tbe  law  mquiras  tba  Ttaaatiry 
to  reeetva  such  sOwtr  whan  offered  tqr  tbe 
prodtxcfs.  It  might  atoe  ba  of  bitwaat  to 
hta  stocfcboiilnrs  to  kaow  Chat  tba  Ttaaaory 
Dapartmant.  irtwa  aafcvd  by  tba  «aaalnBaa  of 
tbe  Banklag  aod  Cttrrsaay  Onamtttae  In  tba 
Seaata  to  aomaiaBt  oa  a  bUl  to  rapnal  tbe 
aflvar  purebaae  lawa.  Biada  tbe   fioaovteg 


Tkwwary  Departaw^  would  not  ba 
to  <4>jae*  to  tbe  anactawnt  ot  aocSi 
togtolwllini  ~ 

Tba  Board  of  OovarBora  of  Vbm  Padoral 
Bsaarva  System  made  tba  toOowbi;  eom- 
maat: 

"Hm  Board  brtirvaa  tbat  aaaetsaent  of  0. 
m»  f  whldlk  provldas  bw  fba  repeal  of  iflvw 
lasa)    would  bo   ta   tba  paMte 


They  coaldnt  get 
planattaBa,  wblcb  I 


Amt 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
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ttee  -Tb«  lUwr 
ilJ>  •»  ouac*  to 


^^Kf  w«  tomii*.' 


tiM  TtciKunr 

)  TthU  tlkUl  gct- 

IB  tlM  MiJilltrn  Bap***'-  ^^** 

iBVft.   aiwvwvd   tbflM   ttaMaiAau. 

,.  «C*ettv«t7  Utan  I  can.  vb«n  it 

■ltv«r  data  U  «•>*  biMrd  on*,'* 

up  by  mfta^  "LMl  ttat  b« 


tte 


Is 


«nn  tfcat  tte  Tt—OTiry  makw  »  profit 
aUMT  tvnMd  into  tba  Tr««surT. 
II  how  Iv  la  ^oom.  Tb«  doB»«tic 
gsta  tOVI  eanta  for  each  ouzvc*  be 
iBto  tlw  T»«a«rT-  Stety-tlwa*  caau* 
of  tlkte  iUtv  to  mt  astd*  to  laac^  tlw 
Htatad  by  tha  Tnaaiinr  to  pay  for  this 
<!%•  otto«r  n  otnW  worth  to  cnuUl- 
than.  bj  U«.  vhleh  rtqulrM 
to  ¥alut  tha  mooctlaad  •Uwr  at 
■at*  flC  tl.ai  P*r  ounea.  tha  CS  eaots* 
of  aiHar  mteacakwalj  bacoma*  worth 
and  to  ao  cartlad  on  tha  tonkt  at 
XlM  Jofear  tn  thto  tranaikcUon 
IB  tha  world  wUl  ftva  tou  MV, 
ar  tt  emtC  worth  erf  «llT«r.  In  othar 
tto  fV^aant  proAt  to  mada  as  a  ramlt 
at  tha  itlvCT  act  asMa 
It  to  tha  BMat  In- 
«<  aa  ij*  I""  '  Ho  mofMT  to  taken 
^  to  pay  for  the  subskty 

ttftTpaM  tor  throuth  the  taducUon 
at  t*****"!  tor  avary  dollar  tn 
to  you  can  unstacstand  why  the 
mpm  r^f^  thto  a  phi»y  claim. 
it  It  be  mmJtful  tf  the  mirror  man- 
get  a  Uw  paeaed  to  permit 
M  haadla  titMlr  aDeoante  tn  thto  faah- 
Bd  yat  you  we  tmt  as  .^uA  tnttUad  to 


B.  Brownall. 
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WW  a  mam  br-9l»7  la  «ha  tUrar  ^- 
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to 

:ia  and 

ta  m«m  to 


thto  p«^lod  Urn  sttw. 


at  a  tadtioed  prtea.    It  to  c\xrlous  to  not«. 
howtver.  that  what  Uttl«  demand  there  was 
was  probably  tn  excess  of  the  offered  supply. 
Oa  Jxina  IB  the  old  ramlllar  pattern  again 
appeared.    Mexico  announced  that  they  were 
wltbdrawlnff   from   the   allwr    market— this 
tim^  for  the  piat  of  the  year.     It  was  further 
rafcrtad  that  the  Mexican  OoTernmert  was 
Imylag  aU  of  her  current  production  cf  the 
country.     roltowln«  thin  announcement  the 
prtca  of  silver  went  back  to  »0  16  cents  p«^r 
ounce.     Tou  will  remember  when  I  sprite  to 
you  last  I  made  reference   to  the  fart   that 
the  price  of  ailrer  remained  aieady  fur  neariy 
e  months,  regardleaa  of  supply  nnd  dpniaisd. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether     r 
not  this  drop  In  price  for  3  weeks  wa.s  jjer- 
hape  not  planned  In  order  to  give  the  im- 
pression   that    the    market    dc»e«i    scmctime-^ 
react  to  supply  and  demand      The  circum- 
stances  would   tend    to   Indicate    tha:    sum 
vsb  the  case. 

Now.  let  tis  take  a  look  at  the  stiver-supply 
picture.     AccOTding  to  reixjrte..  the  Mexlcr.  :s 
Intend  to  absorb  their    vw-n   production   :    r 
the  rest  of  the  year      In  other  words.  Mex- 
ico's  new   production   wiU   not   be   es;xirtpd 
to  the  New  York   market.     If   this   he   true. 
the  supply  picture   la  still  not   t(X)   senou.s. 
Accordln,';  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  siUer 
imparts    for    1950    amounted    to    140.000  000 
oxincee.     Consumption  estimates   were    120  - 
000.000    for    the    same    period      This    means 
that  we  started  the  year  with  a  20,0t^0.000- 
ounce    surplus      Imports    far    l»5l    throut;h 
June  13  amount«d  to  approximately  72.000  - 
000  ounces.     This  tfives  us  a  total  availab  e 
for  1951  of  approximately  92.000.000  ounces 
Even    UT  Mexico   does   nat   export   ai.y    silver 
during  the  rest  of  1951.  there  will  be  sliver 
ecHnlng  In  from  other  countries      II  we  as- 
sume consumption  to  t>e  as  hiEjh  as  it   w.i.s 
last  year,  we  will  need  to  impon  but  JS.OOu- 
000  ounces  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  Ki^  e 
us    120.000.000    ounces      There    has.    In    tiie 
past,  always  been  more  slher  available  th.ui 
ftgurea   would    indicate.     In    discussing    the 
supply  so  far,   no  mention   has   been   m.icle 
erf  domestic  silver  which  would  becom.e  avsil- 
abto  at  a  slightly  higher  pnce  of.  say,  96  .. 
cents  per  ounce;   also,  at   about  thl.s  figure. 
the  ••free"  silver  in  the  Treasury  would  be- 
coaoe  available  to  Industry.     Thus.  It  w..uld 
appear  that  the  silver  supplies  will  be  ade- 
quate  to   meet   demands   for   some    time     o 
come.     Thto  does   not   mean,   however,    th.u 
the  users  al  sliver   need   have   no   fears   f  ir 
the  future.     We  must  be  eternally  vigilant 
to  insive  that  supplies  remain   available 

The  reason  given  for  Mexico's  absorption 
of  its  own  production  Is  that  they  have  cou.- 
age  ccmunltments  requiring  considerable 
aokounta  of  silver.  It  is  reported  Ihac  th«;y 
have  a  coinage  order  for  Saudi  Arabia  InvuU  - 
Ing  tome  17,000,000  ounces  of  silver  It  is 
also  reported  that  they  are  negotiating  with 
Paktotan  for  an  order  involving  lO.OOOOOO 
ouneea.  In  addition,  they  are  reported  to 
have  entered  Into  a  barter  arrangement  with 
Weatem  Oarmany  for  approximately  7.000. • 
000  otuicas.  Thto  makes  a  total  of  approxi- 
Biataly  34.000,000  ounces.  It  la  not  known 
over  arhat  period  of  time  these  orders  extend 
^rt^  tha  Pakistan  order  does  not  appear  to  ba 
firm  as  yet. 

T%a  naeaeatty  tar  obtainli^  otu  own  do- 
miatlc  production  in  a  free  snd  open  market 
to  BMra  than  ever  apparent.  Last  year  some 
dSj00O4)O0  ounce*  of  silver  went  Into  the 
Ttaaaury.  wliich  does  not  need  tt.  We  must 
eonttnue  our  eftorts  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  thto  eoantry  with  the  true  aUver  picture. 
Wa  Btoat  work  to  carry  out  our  objectives 
«g  m  Craa  flow  of  silver  in  conunerce.  both 
and  domestic,  st  prices  governed  by 
operating  under  the  ordinary 
of  supply  and  demand.  ThU  can  only 
ba  aeooaipltohad  through  the  repeal  of  our 
(ttrv-purvhaae  laws. 
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Mr.    BURDICK.    Mr.    Spea 
price  received  by  farmers  for  t 
duce  from  1948.  the  peak  yea 
present,    conclusively    shows 
prices  of  these  products  have  r 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
which  is  hei-ewith  Inserted  tells 
.story : 
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Mitutiis.  Bur«4U  of  Apriculturt. 

Examine  each  and  every  iten.  Whei»t, 
for  example,  has  dropped  8::  cents  iper 
bushel  while  bread  has  risen  from  10 
cents  per  loaf  to  17  cents.  Fye  dropped 
$1  44  per  bushel,  but  rye  p-oducts  in- 
creased 75  percent.  Hogs  dr'  )pped  from 
$25.90  per  hundred  to  $19.20  but  in  the 
markets  porks  went  right  oi  up.  Beef 
sold  for  $28.50  per  hundretl.  ive  weight, 
dropping  $4.10  per  hundret ,  but  beef 
products  went  up  so  high  to  tt  e  consumer 
that  many  millions  of  peopl  i  could  not 
buy  at  all. 

Millc.  chickens,  turkeys,  eggs,  and 
butterfat  declined,  some  of  these  items 
drastically,  but  prices  to  coas  umers  went 
up. 

While  the  fanners'  Incone  has  been 
declining  gradually  since  1  )48.  pay  to 
labor  in  industries  went  up  from  $1.30 
per  hour  to  $1  58  per  hour.  Corporate 
profits  rose  from  $32.5OO,00C  .000  in  1M8 
to  $51.000.t00.000  tn  1951. 

The  consumers  of  the  East  seem  deter- 
mined that  the  fanners  are  the  villains 
in  the  high  cost  of  Urlng.  and  repre- 
sentative* of  the  large  eas-em  centers 
like  New  Tork  lost  no  Urn ;  In  sniping 
away  at  the  farmers.  I  t(ld  them  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  that   what  they 


lOTHlril  M  macii  m  a  ft^^rat  ttguc 
anottwr  ml  depnariOD  lib  vt  hatf  to 
1932.  Wuwmn  mra  bralw  and 
belnr  drlvsn  00  tlwlr 
tng  power  was 
could  not  atB.  fhelr  products,  teetorles 
closed,  and  Tabor  rauned  the  streets 
until  15,000XH)0  men  and  voBoen  reds- 
tered  In  tbe  amy  of  the  uncnidojred. 

The  same  thing  ean  happeo  again. 
The  farmers'  income  jys  dviwfling.  And 
soon  the  Uim  bfit  win  have  no  txijlng 
power.  Factories  will  close  again  and 
labor  will  walk  the  streets. 

In  other  words,  if  this  trend  keeps  up 
we  will  not  be  bothered  with  Inflation, 
but  a  period  of  deflayon  wlQ  grip  the 
country.  Unless  this  buying  power  of 
the  farmers  is  noalntained,  there  will  be 
a  period  of  deflation  aSBd  tmemptoyment 
just  as  surely  as  we  stand  here  today. 

Is  It  not  about  time  the  East  woke  op 
and  considered  the  farmers  as  a  part  of 
our  national  economy? 
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Mrs.  BOSONS.  Mr.  ^fie»3KT,  under 
permission  to  extoid  my  remarks  in  tha 
Rscoto.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  about 
America's  public  employees — the  few  we 
hear  about  and  the  many  we  do  not.  and 
about  ourstives  whose  zeal  in  forgetting 
the  loyal  and  hosiest  thousand  is  eiHiaJed 
only  by  our  nst  in  remembering  the  dis> 
lojral  and  dishonest  (me. 

It  was  with  mixed  emotioiis  that  I  read 
an  item  in  the  paper  the  other  day  de- 
tailing how  an  employee  of  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Commerce  had  been  rewarded 
for  honesty.  Why.  I  asked  myself,  was 
it  necessary  to  pvriBlleiae  the  honesty  ci 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  Ccm- 
mo-ee  car  the  honest  of  the  employee  ot 
any  other  govramnoital  unit,  in  or  out 
of  Washington?  Surdy  not  because  caass 
of  honesty  are  so  rare  in  our  Govextk- 
ment  that  w^ien  an  upright  anplcoree  la 
found  hsx  name  rivouM  be  emblaaooed 
on  the  pages  of  a  big  daily  newspaper. 
Surely  not  becauae  honesty  In  Qotem- 
ment  has  readwd  the  **m«n  bites  «kig* 
stage  in  the  eyes  of  the  hard-boHed  Jour- 
nalist, when  honesty  beoomea  a  matter 
of  news. 

No.  that  was  not  the  reason.  No  think- 
ing person  wiQ  say  ttxat  aU  the  emidoyees 
of  the  Ckmmment  are  dtshonest.  just 
because  an  inflrrtteslmal  pareentage  have 
been  fwmd  dirtHmast  Mo  one  wiU  dsnor 
thai  hundreds  of  ttmuaands  of  ear  peo- 
ple, your  frtends  and  mtiie.  and  ttw 
friends  of  John  Jones  and  Jtm  8mttb» 
work  for  the  Qovenuantt  day  after  day. 


act  In  aai 
hftvelbiydttBeaay- 

a  iwrtr  to  any 


But  ataiea  booeaty  In  CScvenoMttt  is 
not  an  oddMf,  why  is  bonea^r  given  apaee 
In  the  daily  preaif  WHy  tM  tbe  news 
men  take  tba0  away  rrom  their  more 
sensatiraial  stories  and  giv<!  tlie  lady  a 
pat  on  the  htitk  lor  tmrntsag  down  an 
olter  of  a  krOe  traoi  a  Mew  Yoi^  export 
flra  and  getting  enough  evidence  to 
prooeeute  ttie  Ihm?  Again :[  turn  to  tha 
man-hitea-dog  idea.  Was  it  printed  be- 
cause It  is  so  rare  ttu^  a  man  not  tn 
Qovemment  attenotts  a  erime?  Was 
tlM  fact  that  a  non-Ooveroaiettt  indl- 
▼idttsl  had  been  caught  red  4Minded  the 
eleni«it  of  news?  Surdy  not»  for  I 
know  from  my  many  years  cm  the  bench 
thKt  a  great  many  ptosis  :iiot  in  Oor- 
emment  commit  crimes.  In  fact.  I  can- 
not recall  more  than  a  handful  of  p«ri»Ue 
employees  wlw  stood  befon;  ttM  bar  ot 
Justice  in  ray  court,  birt  I  can  certainly 
say  that  there  wne  many  thousand  non- 
public employees  there — and  many  of 
them  wwe  gu&ty  es  diargel 

Why  then  the  stwy?  Fi-ankly,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  am  glad  it  iras  tbext.  1 
was  glad  it  was  there  beoMiie  I  am  sick 
of  h»ring  some  of  the  Waitfiington  ^utf- 
actcr  assBHSim  accuse  Oovemment  «n- 
ployees  in  sudi  broad  uid  harsh  terms 
that  they  make  it  appear  Uie  whole  Goy- 
emment  is  interiaced  with  graft 

I  think  it  Is  one  of  the  nd  oimmen- 
taries  of  our  times  that  so  many  speeches 
have  be«i  made  and  so  mimy  eolumna 
written  over  such  a  relatively  small  ps- 
centage  of  acts  which  could  lie  mOed  il- 
legal or.  tn  some  instancei,  unethical. 

I  know  tliat  every  Member  of  tliis 
House  of  Representatives  deifdy  deplores 
the  fact  that  any  emidi^ree  or  official  of 
the  FedenJ  Oov^noMnt  hiis  proven 
himself  venal  or  dishonffet  in  any  way. 
I  am  sore  there  is  whoieheuted  agrees 
ment  that  such  a  person  hai  no  right  in 
Government  service,  but  I  thii^  every 
fair-minded  legidatar  will  iigree  that  it 
takes  more  timn  a  repetition  of  unsup- 
ported eiiarfes  to  make  a  iierson  guil^ 
and  that  all  are  not  black  wlko  are  paint- 
ed blade 

If  the  newqwpeiB  of  this  NatioB  were 
to  play  up  the  acts  of  honosly  porformed 
by  tbe  pubiie  asrvairta.  tbete  would  not 
be  enoi^  paper  In  tbe  eomilry  to  jsint 
theedfyons.  If  every  booeet  pezaon  got 
a  hike  In  pay  for  bis  hone^  aone  of 
the  londest  critics  of  tfais  adntnistaation 
would  break  blood  vends  wbcn  tbe  ap- 
propriation biBs  eaaw  up  to  posy  for  tbe 


Norn,  ladtee  and  genttaien  of  tiie 
of  Representatives,  Mire.  Belen 
is  not  tbe  eio^tian;  aiie  ia 
the  rule.  Tlie  story  does  not  typify  the 
unusual  but  the  UBoaL  Bar  stoty  is  not 

•SBoeeiated  beeaon  her  act  was  unkme 
but  because  tt  waa  im*  an  otquortuntty  to 
point  w  what  we  an  knoer.  bvt 

hoodwinked  into  fbr- 


swvant  la 
to  tUs  gnat 


and  a  credit 
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Mr.BAUL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  tbe  Roooea.  I 
inehide  tbe  f oQowlBg 


loLt  1,  lasi. 

1.  DtfvBM  at  ttm  MOm  te  Urn  pivaaauat 
probiMiL  "Rit  crttifoal  front  Is  on  Um  fo- 
ttmMc.  not  tb»  Talu  or  tHe  Btbe.  8UUn  li 
u  kMnly  aww*  or  tUli  fact  M  ti  tiM  fteil- 
dent.  and  tlw  latter  goat  the  Umtt  wtea  1m 
my:  -It  Uiflatkm  got  awsy  fkoai  m  aatf 
wnekMi  our  »av!iigi  muI  miiMil  on  Moaany. 
tttat  wouUi  bt  the  wglwrti  vletory  the  Xm»-' 
Un  eoofld  ask  for.  OoouauaM  a»aaU  4.oulg 
win  ma  vlMla  worM  to  totality  tntrai  wltb- 
eut  filing  a  aliot.'' 

3.  Wiaat  doaa  ia«  skaaof  Itot  BMraly  that 
ttie  vaated  capital  at  tiaa  acnattr}-  vlB  be 
wiped  oQt.  tndudtng  tin  vortli  ot  penilom . 
of  Ufa  inanranca  poUdaa  and  of  mortgafaa. 
Be  means  the  daatruetlaB  of  Ibe  hnmhmn 
aysteta.  in  tama  of  pcdttlOB  aa  wall  aa  aeo- 
noiBka.  Be  Bwana  Joat  wbat  ha  aaf«»  naoMlf . 
that  tbe  altaraaUva  to  a  aooad  tfai^  la  the 
aoecfrtaaoe  of  StaUalna. 

9.  matory  cannot  be  moekaC  Tba  tradK 
tkmal  reotmrM  ot  th»  (iletalor  la  his  qiuaal 
or  powar  la  aaUnre  at  tba  pvhila  puna.  All 
othar  authority  foUows  ttwfc.  On  thla  ae- 
ooont  the  fottiMtiag  faCban  gave  tha  aoBtrol 
of  axmey  to  tha  OongNaa  and  kapt  tt  tram 
the  asecuttva.  Solvaiey  tat  yaan  paat,  pMr 
to  leaS.  haa  bean  an^Mntf  to  a  nattnal 
Btaadortf— goi<l~«  rodH  i«alast  wtaieb  tha 
wava  of 


«.  Tliat  eaoXKl  hot  baaa  lost,  tt  la  no 
longer  a  baRlar  to  tha  whbmat  tha  anaa- 
tivv  and  Oougraaa.  nothing  olhar  than  a 
temponvy  agraaiBrat  aaaong  a  few 


naad  not  go  to  tha  pc«blla  for  fende.  for  tt 
ean  poor  t»  fvoadaaa  to  pay  tato  tha  baait>» 

Ing  sfsOwa  wtieaaxi  tlMn  oUttah*  or  othan 
to  foQev  tbaa.  Oaalda  'again  la  have  the 


S.  Swii  OoBan  hs»a  a 
they  w«  raealvaliia  tar 
fiat  mooay  Juat  tita 
biflattonaiy  gap.   nay  aas  the 


•.  They  an  -flnt"  l«  thlsi 
thayaieerac«adbr< 
Just  ao  tiMr  vahia  «an  toa  vttaiiy 
by  aaothar  AManM^  fl 

to  raatbo  that  a  aiailB 

or  ladttaqiiy.  lapiiilaaB  the 

nacBlttwiy.  IteaaOohf  alantiMai 

r*TiH]fti  to  wpBopriala'  na  fea^  lor  msMat' 

tmea  l^glHr  and  Titglwi  |e  thS'/peint'  wtiaw 
noMir'will  be  Ai'vahM'SOly  to  sm- 
Aflar'thsl.ths<' 


loiataniwn 

Itave  beaa  lavaiad. 


tbay 
whatteaaDad. 


lias  iMna  takaa 

WlW. 
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Altf*.    fiBteUoa 

at 

tram 

prvrmU 

oCtt*  . 

tlM  prwrat  OoT- 

tof  tmjitrattoa.  •A- 

muRt    be 

taflftttOB  and  at 

tt  aiow*     TbtT  vbo  err 

tin  tiM  «Qi^rM.     Th*  ttMory   tetma 

It  !■>■■  •  tbicr  to  mteli  •  thief. 

!■  oMrad?     Cttvt  us  more 

already  eonflacatorr.  ar« 

_     TlM  Maal  poaiUoo.  oayv   the 

It.  ta  effect,  la  vticn  Ttnually  all 

Into  Ita  eaffm;  vtian  the  people 

pay  Ugh  prteaa  bacauaa  tte;  haTe  not 

to  boy  man  tban  a  owOlcuin  even 


of  profita  la  the  wont 
of  ■oetellaBB.  Vrfaeo  a  goTOTnmcnt  na- 
intttistrlaa  ts  muat  at  ktaat  mana^ 
to  eoottratd  with  profiu  or 
tt  aataaa  the  profltt  of  private 
tt  atooivea  ItaeU  of  rtak.  Call  it 
or  IdantUy  it  aa  a  nibtle  method 
«ir  MHMplMUac  by  tedtractton  what  Stalin 
at  IMM  haa  ttM  acrrt  to  <lo  openly   and 

a  Stnator.  "can 
(o  on  paying  from  eo 
«o  TD  pareent  of  tta  bkcome  In  taxea. 
'  Tike  anawar  at  an  oOclal  ta 
a  gaanml  war.  radtictkma  may 
after  IB85.  But  tazaa  then 
be  bii^Mr.  itot  lower,  if  In- 
atoppad  in  its  trades, 
ean  the  laiddle  clasaea. 
and  tha  anmiltanta.  cur- 
at and  pfopoaad  taxation? 
not  to  tt((vadatad.  aa  waa  the 
by  eotttnc  oC  their  beads, 
■ly  Ufa  whan  yon  do  take  the 
I  Itw- 
ktory  taaatlon  ta  tnflatton.  To 
;  glTjOOejOOOJOO  or  additional  taxea  on  the 
U  to  add  wna  mora  btllioixs  to  tha 
OHl  of  tfoiBg  bwinna.  Taaaa.  Uka  wag^.  ara 
a  aoit  flgora.  Suuiawlwra.  aomabow,  the 
1^^  w»tm  that  arv  preaerlbad  to  atop  in- 
flBttiH  aaKaaOy  brtng  tt  about.  Uaten  to  tha 
oa  OMt  pobtt.  Ha  aaya  (not  with 
ba  annwriaaait  tliat  the  entira  »4.S0O.- 
Jtm  9£  aam  taam  levtad  iMt  f  aU  paid  for 

la  had  talaad  ttia  eaat  d  dafaiiaa  par- 

am  hy  fUMuSaMOO.    Oonaldar  tha&-g4.- 

to  tiM  tax  load  at  a  net 

tethaXlaaauii.    atalln 


or  that  ptetura.  tt  ta 
la  only 

to  put  oaUiaga  on  prleaa  and  to 

Ito  tottttf  tta  danaad.  of- 

tha  Praaldant 

tilkat  an  even 

It 

to  raft  Into 

aftai^prtoa.    Xttaarap- 

WkUa 
to  oat  dpUan  qnleUy  b^ 
flvtafta  to' 

"to 

at  tte  coautiy  titat. 

win  to  la 

aa  to 

vm  hava 
la 


prtvato  aoooomy  expand  under  the  burden 
at  tmlammj  taxation,  combined  w)ih 
prtoa  ami  allocation  controls f  Already, 
ttora  are  atgna  that  management  ts  becom- 
ing cautloua.  Who  ts  going  to  buy  a  prodvic- 
tloo  ao  Taat  tliat  It  would  swamp  domestic 
marktta?  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  stib- 
akttae  exporta  Interminably.  It  may  b€  th.it 
point  4.  whatever  Its  merits,  will  not  be  a 
powerful  force  In  the  world  econrmy  vintu 
dccadea  hence 

15.  An  exi>andlng  economy  Is  a  dps'irnblp 
economy,  but  not  if  the  expansion  is  at  xii 
exploalre  rate.  Not  If  the  assets  of  thr  rph- 
eratlona  to  come  are  sequestered  ir  advan  p. 
not  moderately  but  extravagantly  Ours 
Is  a  mansion  already  fln?<l  with  goid  thlnK> 
W?  hare,  aa  Charles  Kettering  hiis  noted,  wuh 
6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area  end  7  \^i- 
ceni  of  Its  population.  58  p>ercent  if  thf  ttle- 
phonea,  76  percent  of  its  automobiles  and  3t 
percent  of  Ita  radio  and  television  sets  That 
1*  an  establishment  worth  lCK)tini?  -and  the 
doors  are  left  unlocked  for  any  dema'.?og  to 
enter  when  Federal  expenditure  is  unlimited 

16.  This  enormous  accompU.shment  has 
been  achieved  under  our  American  sy-teni  jf 
free  enterprise,  which  is  quite  a  diffprent 
thing  from  the  feudal  Cnpltallsm  which  U! 
other  places  is  under  attack  and  we  are  culled 
on  to  protect.  The  Nation  can  ilve  a  ions; 
time  on  Its  fat  unless  that  fat  be  s-4uander>.'d 

17.  The  authorities,  with  f:up{Kirt  fr  >ni 
both  political  parties,  offer  only  one  s  ela- 
tion—  higher  taxes  and  more  cuntrols  E.-ry 
propoaal  from  the  White  House  is  for  !-.?aviei 
expenditure.  There  must  be.  Its  propns  ukIi 
Inalata.  no  slowdown  of  its  welfare  project.^ 
It  wants  to  Increase  them  and  It  uses  'he 
neceaalty  of  defense  a.s  justification  fi:r  proj- 
ecta  thut  woiild  be  of  debatable  pripneiy 
even  in  normal  times.  But  the  ra')re  revenue 
Washington  gets  the  more  It  is  cer'air.  to 
apend.  It  refuses  to  recognize  that  the  barrel 
has  a  bottom 

18.  There  has  been  built  up  an  opinion 
that  it  is  treasonable  to  question  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  White  House  prct;ram  Ex- 
perts In  puDlic  relations  are  summoned  t.> 
Washington  to  advise  the  Office  of  Defen-se 
Mobilization  how  to  coordinate  the  actlv.n  -s 
of  all  the  multiple  public  relations  ofllcers 
of  the  Gorernment  to  carry  a  alnijle  meK.s;ii;e 
to  the  public,  and  sell  the  Idea  thar  not  inly 
la  tJie  policy  of  the  Government  perfect  and 
unaaaa liable,  but  also  that  its  methcxls  of 
mobilisation  are  beyond  criticism 

19.  How  cloae  are  we  even  now  to  'he  one- 
party  ayxtam  in  our  Qovarnment^  It  l.s  wi.se 
to  have  partisanship  end  at  the  bcjrder  and 
to  preaent  a  united  front  abroad  But  that  is 
qfuite  a  different  thing  from  outlawing  de- 
tote  In  tha  formulation  of  the  policy,  what- 
•T«r  It  may  to.  Therein  ties  the  fallacy  of  a 
bipartlaan  foreign  policy.  It  la  sheer  mad- 
neaa  to  forecloae  on  dlseuaalon.  A  country 
under  parliamentary  forma  is  in  a  sorry 
■tatua  if  It  lacks  a  loyal  oppoaltion 
Dtplcmacy  ought  not  to  be  deceptive  of  our 
own  people. 

30.  Tlw  peril  la  far  too  great  to  permit 
major  daclaiona  to  to  made  In  secret  cham- 
bara,  rrm  though  memtors  of  both  political 
partlaa  participate  It  Is  known  now  that 
tto  preaant  danger  ta  largely  the  consequence 
of  fatal  crrora  made  at  Talu  and  at  Poosdam. 
In  the  flrat  caae.  a  Chief  Executive  sick  unto 
daath.  vith  hla  principal  consultant  in  a 
BtaiUar  eoiuUtlon.  made  concessions  that 
peiirad  atrangth  Into  Stalin's  reins  He  did 
thla  aa  Commander  m  Chief,  without  con- 
aultatlOD  with  Congraaa  and  without  refer- 
aae^lo  tto  paopla.  lliat  waa  embexzlement 
e€  povar.  Who  can  aaaure  that  It  would  not 
tiappan  again,  or  that  another  victory  In  an- 
ottor  war  might  not  to  bartered  away  by  a 
vaQ-BManlng    but   IncomDetent    authority? 


It  Is  the  abusa  of  our  own  Institutions  that 
makea  necessary  a  dafense  of  the  dollar. 

ai.  Tto  people  are  confuaed  because  the 
danger  to  the  country  haa  not  bean  explained 
to  theus  with  vivid  clearnesa.  They  have 
been  bombarded  with  a  aerlaa  of  generalities. 
some  of  which  would  tax  the  credulity  of 
infants  'The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  la 
fear  Itself."  aal1  Roosevelt,  but  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy,  Including  the  generals, 
has  again  and  again.  In  public  testimony. 
Indicated  a  dread  lest  a  gesture  here  or  an 
action  there  annoy  the  Politburo. 

22  It  might  be  supposed  that  Russia  was 
the  giant  and  this  country  the  pigmy.  It 
may  be  doubted  If  the  Politburo  Is  more  cun- 
ning than  America  in  Its  programming.  It  is 
ait./gether  unlikely  that  Its  production 
equals  America's  in  volume  or  parallels  It  in 
quality,  over  all. 

23  Extravagance  In  Government  can  be 
moderated,  and  without  Impairment  of  de- 
iPtuse  The  so-called  Marshall  shield  calls 
for  mobilization  of  our  collective  productka 
facilities  and  an  arrangement  whereby  tLcy 
may  move  Into  maximum  output  by  pressing 
;i  button.  Mfjst  of  this  capacity  already 
fxs.sts  .\fter  the  last  war  the  Government 
rei  tined  440  of  its  War  II  plants  as  a  reserve 
of  indu-strial  capacity.  More  than  half  of 
th  se -278 — are  now  producing  defense 
r.em.s.  and  another  66  are  being  reactivated. 
Defen-se  has  already  arranged  for  «6,000.000.- 
000  additional  in  plant  expansion  and  tool- 
ini,'.  mostly  for  the  productidh  of  aircraft. 
Private  capacities  have  enormously  expanded 
since  \Vnr  II  Atomic  warheads,  artillery 
shells  and  guided  missiles  are  well  advanced. 
as  l.s  the  use  of  atomic  power  for  submarines. 
Together  there  exists  already  with  rapidly 
li.creasing  potentiality,  a  Marshall  shield. 

24  Defense  is  the  one  great  area  in  which 
economy  can  be  practiced.  Let  is  confine  its 
acujal  prvxluctlon  to  usable  hardware.  Let 
there  be  no  such  overproduction,  say.  of 
tank.s,  as  to  overwhelm  our  storage  facilities. 
This  would  serve  a  double  purpose,  since  It 
w(/Uld  also  tend  to  minimize  obsolescence. 

25  Let  It  be  observed,  too.  that  possibly 
the  very  hugeness  of  the  appropriations  is 
intended  to  frighten  Stalin,  with  no  present 
idea  of  actual  use  of  the  amounts  in  full. 
Yet  defense  will  always  be  tempted  to  spend 
whatever  Is  authorized.  The  Watchdog  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  can  to  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  Nation  by  keeping  Its  tender 
fingers  In  touch  with  this  situation. 

26  Inflation  has  already  gone  sc  far  that 
possibly  some  form  of  price  control  Is  essen- 
tial, but  to  to  UJBed  only  if  necessary  and  with 
great  caution.  Let  there  to  denial  of  ap- 
propriations for  projects  that  safely  can  be 
postponed.  Let  the  Congress  wait,  at  least 
until  fall,  tofore  Impoalng  any  new  taxes 
whatever  Let  aided  foreign  nations  also 
show  restraint  in  spending  their  and  our 
money  on  welfare  or  post]X)nable  projects. 
Let  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public  weal  be 
substituted  for  the  extravagant  atmosphere 
that  prevails  In  Washington.  In  a  word,  let 
the  bureaucracy  become  patriotic. 

27.  The  thing  that  is  Inflated  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment. Big  Government  costs  big  money. 
Inflation  is  conceived  and  turn  In  Washing- 
ton. Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  In  unlimited  amounts.  It  alone  deter- 
mines tto  value  of  money  and  the  extent  of 
credit  tocause  It  alone  la  legally  empowered 
so  to  do.  The  administration  already  has 
controls  adequate  to  stop  the  Inflation  dead 
In  Its  tracks.  It  can  stablllxe  the  whole 
economy  by  utilizing  Its  preaent  powers.  It 
can  do  so  by  putting  ceilings  on  expendlttires. 
It  can  barricade  the  American  system  sgalnst 
disaster  by  Itself  practicing  that  economy 
which  tt  so  tolUgerently  calla  on  the  maaa 
public  to  endure.  Congress  should  insist 
that  it  do  so. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  L  GRANGER 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRB3KNTATIVB 

T%e$dav.  July  24. 19St 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leuve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rro- 
ORD,  I  am  inserting  a  oroadcast  dellvn-ed 
over  the  Coltimbia  Broadcasting  System 
last  Sunday  by  Mr.  Charle«  Collingwood, 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  news 
commentators.  While  I  do  not  happen 
to  live  in  the  Missouri  RiYer  Basin.  I 
think  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Collingwood  apply  to  any  of  our  river 
basins  and  natural  drainage  systems. 
This  broadcast  in  a  lew  words  covers 
pretty  much  the  whole  problon  of  flood 
control  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
in  my  humble  opinion  It  Is  worthy  of  the 
special  conskkration  of  the  Mraabers  of 
Congress  coming  from  that  area  as  well 
as  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  having  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try at  heart. 

One  day  last  week  this  reporter  wit- 
nessed one  of  tto  great  modem  dlsastera. 
Like  most  disasters  tt  need  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

I  was  with  a  group  of  reportMV  who  flew 
with  Preaident  TVuman  over  the  flooded 
ai-eaa  of  Kansas,  Mlasotirl,  and  Oklahoma. 
Hour  after  hour  we  cruised  along  over  the 
muddy,  swoUeu  rivers,  looking  down  on 
the  roofs  of  houses  sticldng  out  of  tto  water, 
the  flooded  factories,  the  broken  bridges, 
the  rows  of  freight  cars  floated  out  of  line 
like  so  many  toy  boats  in  a  tothtub.  We 
flew  over  close  to  a  thousand  miles  of  rivers 
In  flood— up  to  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
Louis  to  Kansas  City,  along  the  Kansas 
River  to  Port  RUey.  over  the  Big  Blue,  the 
Republican,  the  Smoky  Hill,  down  the 
Neosho,  past  Emporia  Into  Oklahoma. 
Looking  down,  you  could  trace  tto  river 
beds  by  the  line  of  trees  and  tto  brldgea — 
not  very  big  rivera,  most  of  them  you  could 
throw  a  rock  across  when  ttoy're  in  their 
cotirses,  today  they  spread  over  tto  farm 
lands  and  towns  3,  4,  5  miles  wide.  We  saw 
close  to  a  thotisand  miles  of  rivers  out  of 
their  banks,  and  we  didn't  see  it  all.  Two 
million  acres  of  land  were  flooded.  Gen. 
Lewis  Pick,  of  the  Army  engineers,  calls  It 
the  bUUon  doUar  flood,  and  that's  as  good 
an  estimate  of  the  damage  as  any. 

It  was  a  shocking  spectacle  but  tto  most 
tragic  part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  it 
needn't  have  happened  at  all.  We  didn't  tove 
to  have  this  flood.  We  know  how  to  control 
rivers.  In  particular  we  know  how  to  con- 
trol the  Missouri  River.  Experts  have  been 
making  studies  of  it  since  tto  1930'b  and  all 
the  elements  of  a  plan  that  would  not  only 
prevent  floods  but  would  transform  the 
Missouri  Basin  into  a  stable  and  fruitful  area 
are  at  hand.  Tto  story  of  why  we  had  this 
flood  Is  a  story  of  privats  selflahneas. 
bureaucratic  rivalry,  false  economy,  and 
politics.  Some  of  its  outlines  an  worth  eon - 
siderlng  as  the  gre«.t  flood  at  1951  roQs  on 
toward  the  sea.  leaving  a  blUlon  dollars 
worth  of  damage  in  Its  wake. 

The  principal  character  In  the  story  ta  the 
Missouri  Itself —tto  Big  MutMy— big.  muddy, 
and  unpredictable.    It  is  tto  loogast  river 


Is  tto  maiMl  Stataa.  It  runs  for  MM 
ttam  tta  aottraa  as  ttia  Oontaaaotal  Olviaa  ta 
TaUowsloiM  Park  to  St.  XakUb.  Hw  MIfHgi 
Ba^n  inrftadaa  all  or  part  ti  10  fiutaa.  txam 
Wyoaaing,  Montana,  and  tto  Dakotaa  la  tlM 
Morth  to  Katoaa.  Mlaamirt.  and  Iowa.  Mow, 
tbila  la  iaaportaat.  bacauw  aiaryooa  a^raaa 
tlHit  If  yoaTa  goAng  to  do  anything  about  a 
rtvar,  you've  got  to  oouddtt-  tto  whole  rlvar 
and  its  whole  wrtcrsbad. 

We're  oonoemad  with  floods  on  tto  Mia- 
rotiri  River  now.  but  flooding  la  only  one  d 
tto  pmblams  in  tto  Mlanurt  Baaln.  In  tto 
Mlsaouil  Baain.  tt  wonld  asam.  it's  elllMT  a 
feaat  or  a  famine.  If  it  lant  flood,  ttt 
drought.  All  of  US  remambar  tto  dtut 
storms  and  drooghta  of  tto  IflttTl.  Ttot 
was  in  the  MMaourl  Baaln.  Streama  ran  dry, 
sprini^a  lailed.  tto  crops  withered,  and  wton 
the  winds  oame  the  dtist  otocured  the  sun. 
in  1938  nearly  0,000.000  acres  were  blowing. 
Thousands  of  people  went  bankrupt.  In 
the  I930's  300.000  people  moved  out  of  tto 
Mlsaonrl  Valley.  Thoae  were  tto  dry  yeara. 
And  tton  in  tto  Wm  tto  rains  came  again 
(there's  a  definite  rainfall  cycle  in  tto  Mia- 
aourl  baain),  and  whan  tto  rains  came  tto 
waters  raced  down  tto  slopes  ttot  had  t>een 
ovei-plowed.  overgraaed,  poorly  cared  for, 
carrying  the  mud  of  the  plains  into  the 
credca.  Into  the  streasas>  down  tto  tribu- 
taries into  the  Mlasourl.  And  there  were 
floods.  There  were  reeord  flood  stages  on 
the  Mlsaoarl  In  IMS.  IMS.  1M4.  IMS,  1M7, 
and  now  1B6I.  All  the  signs  point  to  a  re- 
currence of  the  dry  cycle  aoon,  and  tton  tto 
coin  wUl  to  reversed  and  the  problems  of 
the  Mlasourl  Baain  will  come  from  not 
enough  water  Instead  of  too  much. 

Obviously,  the  Missouri  basin  Is  In 
trouble — bad  trouble — of  which  tto  present 
floods  are  only  a  symptom. 

When  there  Is  trouble,  people  want  to  do 
something  about  It.    Tto  Missourt  basto  Is 
no  eioeptlcm.    The  dlAculty  is  that  every- 
one wants  to  do  something  different.    The 
vartous  plans  for  the  Missouri  basin  tove 
provided  one  of  tto  great  numlng  oontro- 
versles   within   tto   aovemxnmt  in   recant 
>years.     To  begin  with  there  are  the  Army 
engineers.     They  love  to  build  dams,  and 
ttoy  worked  out  an  ambltlotis  program  of 
dama  and  reaervotrB  on  tto  main  stream  and 
the  main  tributaries.    Tto  engineers  Oanaral 
Pick  says  ttot  !if  these  dams  had  been  built 
there  would  to  no  flood  disaster  now.    The 
Army  engineers  are  principally  interested  in 
flood  control  and  navigation.     But  tto  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation loves  to  build  dama  too,  so  It  worked 
out    another,   equally    ambitious   progntm. 
But  the  Reclamation  Bureau  Is  espeelany 
Interested  in  things  like  power  and  irriga- 
tion, and  thair  program  called  for  different 
k  nda  of  dams  in  different  places.     Many 
epic  tottles  were  waged  tetween  tto  two. 
until   ttoy    finally   reached   a   ctunpromlse 
called  tto  Pick-Stoan  plan  which  Includes 
most  of  ttie  projects  of  both.    Congress  au- 
thorlnd  this  in  sfnte  of  widespread  altlclam 
that  many  of  tto  projects  w««  self-defeat- 
ing— bat   the    Pick-Sloan    plan   has   never 
really  got  going  part-ly  because  of  eoonomy- 
minded  CXmgrecsas.  partly  because  of  kwal 
opposition.     If  you  build  a  dam,  tto  water 
tocka  up,  and  some  areas  are  flooded.    No- 
body likea  to  to  flooded,  eo  everywhere  a 
dam  was  to  to  bulK,  tto  people  rose  up  and 
aald.  "Build  It  somewhere  else."    Tto  result 
was  ttot  when  the  present  flood  hit  there 
weren't  enough  dams  to  Impound  tto  water. 
The  Army  engineers  say  bitterly  ttot  «$00.- 
000.000  worth  ot  dams  Which  they  had  aaked 
for  would   tove  saved   Manhattan.  'Kana., 
F***—  Ciiy,  and  other  ravaged  artaa. 

But  tto  PldE-Skmn  plan  Is  not  tto  only 
one  tn  tto  field.  The  Department  of  Agrl- 
etilture  has  a  plan.  too.  Its  experts  say  ttot 
aU  the  dams  and  levees  tn  tto  world  anont 


,k  nnlws  yov  gat  ai  tlM 
problem.  TIm  aoura%  aaia  Urn 
«f  AgrtButtura.  M  ta  «to 
wiUcdt  drains  tnto  Hm  itw.  Tou'va  got  to 
BuuMwa^tlMit  watswtod.  aaa  to  it  ttoii  tto 
water  alays  on  tto  graund  tnstoad  of  pour- 
ing into  tto  itreafiw.  To  do  tkls.  tbay  tove 
Hivtsad  a  huge  prognoB  of  land  managaHMai. 
Involvtng  orop  planMng.  gnatng  BaOkods, 
and  forest  managamant.  Tba  erittos  of  this 
plan  ny  It's  aU  vary  waU.  tout  ItH  not 
anwigh  ftof ■  w«r«  floods  on  tto  Mlaaourl 
bef crs  tto  flni  f atmer  easM  Into  tto  baala, 
ao  even  If  you  raatorsd  tto  laafl  to  its  vtigln 
aUto.  you  atOl  wotddat  stop  tto  floods. 

So  tto  atgumanti  go,  while  tlf^i^  and 
droughta  omttaue  to  plag«a  tto  Misaovri 
IWley,  and  tto  wbola  aoosMOBlc  and  t^^ai 
Uf a  ^  tto  area  la  randarad  fraaartaua.  It's 
qutto  obvlouB  ttot  aaeb  plan  baa  merit.  It's 
equally  obvtoos  that  no  ona  of 
Is  adaqnato  to  aolva  tto  wantfokl 
at  tto  Mlaaiiiiil  bastn.  Wbat  Is  naadad  Is 
a  mxlflad  approaob,  toglantng  far  bwk  tn 
tto  watantod.  axlaattag  w  big  projaeta  on 
tto  lowv  maiaa  of  tto  rlw  an  appraaeb 
whicb  «nil  tato  Into  aoBOunl  not  only  flood 
contrtd,  but  Irrtgatlon.  navigation.  po««r, 
recreatlan.  land  aanagimant.  aQ  tto  taat. 
We  tova  tto  tools  to  do  auob  a  job.  We 
know  how  to  do  aaeb  part,  but  wa  bavent 
put  tbam  aU  togsttor.  And  wtot  la  tms  of 
tto  Misaourtls  Just  m  tnia  of  tto  Oblo.  tto 
Oooneetkut.  tto  PotoOMe,  and  oibaia  of  tto 
great  riven  of  otn*  eountry.  XT  tto  floods 
on  tto  MlsBOurl  ean  drive  this  laason  boase, 
untold  benaflts  for  tto  Hatton  nuy  grow  OfOt 
of  this  tarribla  tragedy. 


If  dw  Amy  Wastlif  IflMrv*  Mgflpiw? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALBpaaHU 

m  ins  HOUBi  OF  RVfUBncTAirvn 

Tuetdaw.  Jviw  U,  l»Sl 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speuker.  I  re- 
cently received  a  very  interesting  kUer 
from  a  man  whom  I  have  known  (or 
over  25  years  and  in  whose  judgment  X 
have  great  confldisnee.  This  gentleman 
•erved  tn  both  the  First  and  Seeood 
World  Wars.  Between  tbew  wars  he  was 
in  the  Army  Reserves.  KiMJWing  hlra  as 
I  do.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
his  information  about  Reserves  eaOed  to 
active  duty  is  correct  The  eases  he  cites 
ma^  be  Isolated  ones,  but  I  wonder  tl 
they  are  not  typtoal  of  the  use  of  re- 
serves reciJled  by  the  Amy. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Indulge  in  any  unfair 
criticism  of  the  Army.  However,  I  hear 
BO  many  similar  things  from  individual 
Reserves  regarding  their  own  experl^iees 
and  assignments  that  it  makes  me  i^- 
prehmsive.  Men  who  have  served  in 
one  war  shoukl  not,  if  It  can  be  avoided, 
be  required  to  serve  in  an  active  duty 
status  unless  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  national  security. 

This  outlines  my  reason  tor  obtaining 
im&nimotis  eonsent  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  as  part  of  my  renuulu: 

Jtilt  18.  IMI. 
Bon.  LanoT  Jonascm, 
JSroute  OIloe  Sumtng. 

Wai^ngtom,  D.  C. 
Daaa  Rot:  Thanks  a  tot  for  your  lattar  of 
June  SS.  Ugl.   I  niast  say  that  Ow  Ootonal'a 


Ami 
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ittlDC  tboiit  M  aittdi  tnfor- 


t 


J  of  Um  »— ri  Oorpa 
vtn  te  MrtcNMty  »ff  cetod 
■ttttatfM   Bdopted   br   Uw 
It  U  fomg  to  b«  dlAeult 
yviuBf  bmin— mm.  th« 
o(  yoaafv  p*opl«.  to  rvnuOn 
Oorpa  crtiM  AmMd  ForeM  wr* 
tba  •ttttote  Uut  tb*7  cftn 
to  aettv*  duty  wtthoat  tbvtr  con- 
fl'wt  Uma  pMdUng  ]ob>  wtktch 
ooly  •  or  10  taun  »  vwfc.    I  tbtnk 
■n  jrmm  AoMfleuw.  pwttcaUrlf  tboae 
Cto  »Mini  Corps,  w«  wtmng  to 
tor  thtttr  coun- 
M  mat  b*  dtAeoli  for  young  p«o- 
Uvw  w*  diMTipted  for  tbe  Mcond 
|ka«t^  MTTCtf  tlMtr  country  tn  Wcaid 
n  aad  now  bctef  e»D«d  back  on  wh«t 
to  be  uwtbcr  ciMrftney)    to 
why  tb*  OovcmnMfnt  KommarUy 
wttbout  tbair  eoBMnt.  to  leav« 
tb«y  mn   )uit   oom- 
to  t*t  •  footbold  aftar  tb*  last  war 
back  Into  uniform  only  to 
to  duOaa  wbieb  take  only  5 
M  iMors  a  wrnak.    It  doaant  make  any 
tb«  raault  te  bound  to  ba  that 
wbo  ar*  laadw  will  baaltata  to 
la  tba  Maair»i  Oorpa.  not  bacauae 
VKBliadful  at  tba  tmportanoe  of 
for  aarvtoa  tf  tbay  ara  naedad. 
tbay  mn  taartul  that  tba  laadnrs 
ktry  wtn  ba  ao  wanton  tn  tbctr 
at  tba  iBkportanoa  of  a  elTlUan 
•a  to  ordar  them  back  Into 
thay  are  needed 

o  dagla  faetor  that  would  do 

to  the  preparedneee  of  this 

«v  Iti  iMtaJa  thMi  to  ecmtmtie  to 

dn^  without  tbctr  con- 

I  which  even  a  child 

aa  a  wantoo  waat»  of  the 

at  our  yonncer  feneration. 

'  IMtt  Mowtt  cC  a»aa»  and  I  feel  better, 

M  MMt  ba  ^Okolt  for  you  fdlows  In 

to  set  thda  type  ot  lettor  but  tn  this 

Mal^  naada  to  be  dona  abottt  tt. 
AfMdaaMhylacatoe  totoyattanttoB  just 
•  tHv^qb  i«o  where  a  y«Ma«  doetor  haa  6 
la  rtoHlanee  at  the  Loa  AnfeUa 
to  qmltfy  aa  an  ophthal- 
aa  HI  coalKn  In  World 
ivy  aad  waa  aCered  a  Paeaiie 
I  fathar'a  reoom- 
Rls   draft   board 
tD  1-^    The  loeal  ■aUteal  board 
i  to  driBf  hlB  Induetloa  to  permit  him 
•  e  laoatha'  traUilnt  that 
a  apMlaUat.    The  armed 
their  nilae,  eould  not  eom- 
■d  delay  his  call  to  active 
felsreatdaaee 
AU  ot  this 
19  to  ft  taa  to  the  United  Sutea.    The 

will  be  r»- 

tlM 

a.  Will  be 
ta  MstHM  or  to  saeof*  the  oppor- 

'  thaf  Booths 
hlB  a  apadaHat. 
ikat  baa  cMaa  to  aiy  attaa- 
tK  a  fooBf  taw  atodaat  with  •  months 
l»  M  |o  «MVplato  bta  Ival  edttpatkm.  Be 
mmimkmaan  a  tfsi^  to  p«ayt  htm  to  do 

ta  a 
ot  tka  law  aOhool.    X»vruic 
«r  m»  mm  tM*  «•  mum  bav* 


Uvea  after  they  h«ve  completed  their  »«nlc« 
and  In  Instances  where  young  men  have  al- 
ready serred  In  World  War  II.  every  oppor- 
tunity ihould  be  given  to  them  to  complete 
their  education  or  their  quaUflcation  f  ir 
tkieir  life  work  and  they  »t  ovild  not  be  asjiila 
returned  to  the  Armed  Forces  without  their 
consMi:  except  In  extreme  emergency  nr^A 
those  who  hstre  been  returned  should  tx- 
given  an  early  release. 

Well.  thU  aecond  blow-off  of  steam  oucht 
to  really  wtnd  me  up  for  the  day  Anyway 
Rot.  I  thought  you  might  find  these  com- 
ments Interesting  and  maybe  helpful  in  the 
effort  I  know  you  are  making  to  assist  .  ir 
armed  services  in  arriving  at  the  right  de- 
cislors  In  these  difficult  timea 

With   kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 


pletlng  a  course  at  the  State  normal  school 
In  Oshkosh.  he  became  principal  of  the 
Reedsvllle  school  In  Manitowoc  Ckjunty  and 
later  served  as  Door  County  superintendent 
oi  schools  for  4  years. 

Snvith  8  ftrst  activities  as  principal  of  the 
t. irmal  school  Included  the  canvassing  of 
Kenosha  and  Racine  Counties  to  obtain  the 
required  number  of  students.  ' 

The  educator  haa  since  seen  the  normal 
Rch.Mil  progress  from  temporary  rooms  In  the 
Ui.hin  Grove  high  and  graded  schools  to  the 
present  structure  which  was  built  In  1919. 
St  inns  Hail,  the  women's  dormitory,  was 
.idd«'d     in     1922.     Enrollment    haa    climbed 

tr,    80. 


Wisc«Bsi 


Edacator  Retires  After  35  Yean 
of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCXJNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  24.  1951 

Ifr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  any  one  group  of 
people  who  can  take  just  pride  in  their 
contributions  to  the  American  way  of 
life,  it  is  the  teaching  profession.  Prom 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  to  the  great 
colleges  and  universities  spread  across 
this  country,  men  and  women  have  been 
going  forth  to  teach  the  young  people  of 
this  country  so  that  they  might  be  fitted 
to  meet  conditions  later  in  life.  Espe- 
cially proud  should  be  those  men  and 
women  who  have  engaged  in  teaching 
youngsters  in  our  niral  schools  and 
those  educators  who  have  in  turn  pre- 
pared those  teachers  for  this  important 
work.  Today  we  know  that  the  rural 
school  youngster  is  receiving  a  basic 
education  comparable  to  that  of  a  city 
youngster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Racine  County,  Wis.. 
an  outstanding  educator  has  Just  retired 
from  50  years  of  teaching.  His  name  is 
A.  J.  Smith  and  for  35  years  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Racine-Kenosha  Rural 
Normal  School  at  Union  Qrove,  Wis. 

Mr.  Smith  was  recently  honored  by 
the  Normal  School  Alunmi  Association. 
and  this  was  a  fitting  climax  to  his  many 
years  of  service  to  Racine  and  Kenosha 
Countiefi.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
r»narks  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
public  press  in  my  district  relative  to  the 
work  of  this  outstanding  educator.  The 
people  of  Racine  and  Kenosha  Counties. 
Wis.,  will  miss  the  valued  leadership  of 
Mr.  Snlth  and  the  good  wishes  of  these 
eooununities  go  with  him  in  the  days 
ahead. 

The  article  follows: 

HoaMAL  School  Ixs»o  To  Rktixs 

Arthur  J.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Kenosha- 
.  Bados  ftural  Normal  School  at  Cnlon  Grove. 
thla  weak  announced  hla  retirement  eOec- 
ttva  July  SI.  Smith  haa  been  principal  of 
tha  idMOl  since  lU  organisation  In  1910. 
prior  to  which  he  waa  principal  of  Wllmot 
Miafik  School  for  8  years. 

Smith  began  hla  teaching  career  in  Door 
Oouaty  in  1901  at  the  age  of  17.    After  cum- 


Conditio.ts   at    Bodega   Bay   Should   Be 
Recofvised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CALITOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  24, 1951 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcORD.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Is  Bodega  Bay  Simply  a 
Recreational  Harbor  With  Local  Bene- 
fit.s?"  from  the  Press-Democrat,  pub- 
lished at  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  under  the 
date  of  July  16,  1951. 

Bodega  Bay  is  far  from  being  a  recre- 
ational harbor,  with  benefits  purely  of 
a  local  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  vital  har- 
bors in  northern  California,  a  link  in 
the  extensive  fishing  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  alone  exceeds  in  volume 
the  fish  production  of  all  New  England 
States  combined.  In  addition  to  a  lo- 
cally owned  fishing  fleet  valued  at  $290,- 
000.  Bodega  Bay  shelters  between  400 
and  600  outside  vessels  during  the  peak 
of  the  fishing  season.  Last  year,  despite 
a  disappointing  salmon  run.  the  six  com- 
mercial fisheries  located  at  Bodega  Bay 
handled  over  2.000.000  pounds  of  flsh — 
valued  at  $352,000. 

A  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Sonoma 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  requesting 
Federal  funds  in  dredging  this  vital  har- 
lyir  which  is  silting  in  at  a  rapid  rate, 
gained  little  headway  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  because  it  is  evidently  re- 
garded SIS  a  recreational  harbor  with  a 
small  volume  of  general  commerce. 
Yet.  fishermen  operating  out  of  Bodega 
Bay  contribute  largely  toward  meeting 
the  food  requirements  of  the  civilian 
population  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Along  the  two- hundred -odd  miles  of 
coast  line  from  San  Francisco  north  to 
Humboldt  Harbor,  only  Bodega  Bay  and 
Noyo  Harbor  can  be  used  safely  for  fish- 
ing-boat mooriiurs — and  Noyo  Harbor's 
entrance  is  virtually  unprotected  from 
the  heavy  seas.  Furthermore,  this  coast 
line  is  considered  by  the  Federal  me- 
teorological studies  to  include  North 
America's  stormiest  stretch  of  coast. 

The  editorial  in  reference  above  Is  as 
follows: 
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Is  BookOA  Bat  Sncnr  a  Rkixattonai.  : 
Wtth  Local  Bsnrrrs? 
If  anything  could  be  more  Indleatlva  eg 
tbe  lack  cf  understanding  In  Washlngtoa, 


AM5 


Dl  C,  aboad;  the  tanpartaaea  of  north 

Mrhor  pro)MtB,  tt  la  the  latter  which  the 

BoDoma  Ouunty  Board  at 

oelvBd  Priday  tram  tha  Corps  at 

deputy  ehlaC  of  civil  works  for  rtven  and 

harbora. 

Tha  eorpa  mpngnfcaa  the  naed  for  aoaaa 
malntcnanee  at  Bodega  Bay  agatiiat  sitting. 
Col.  W.  D.  MUBa  wiota  In  raapouat  to  a  nao- 
lutioo  nglng  that  tha  bay  he  dredged. 

Imt.  he  added,  "nalittananee  ot  aavtgaUoa 
facliraca  for  raereattonal  craft,  whara  the 
beneflta  are  at  a  local  nature  or  for  amaU 
volumee  of  general  oommeree,  imdar  preaent 
ooodltloos  miiak  am  deferred. " 

"Racrcatlonal  craft." 

"Small  volumes  of  generta  commeree." 

Is  this  a  fltttag  deaerfptlon  of  a  key  harbor 
for  the  weat  coaat  flahlng  tndwatry,  which 
In  Caltfomla  alone  eacaedi  In  vchmie  the 
flsh  produetkm  of  all  Hew  Bagland  States 
combined? 

Is  It  a  fitting  daaerfptlflo  ot  a  harbor 
which  aheltars  betieaau  400  and  0OO  outalde 
fishing  veaads  durhig  the  peak  of  the  flah- 
lng aeason.  in  addition  to  a  locally  owned 
fishing  fleet  valued  at  1090,0007 

Is  it  e  flitting  daaalptlon  at  a  harhor 
whoae  six  commercial  fldwrles  dealers  laat 
year  handled  3J83.0()0  pounds  of  salmon, 
aJbaoore.  craba.  bottom  flah  and  ahark  liver 
valued  at  9302.000,  deaptte  a  dlaapptdnttng 
salmon  run? 

"Benefits  ot  a  loeal  natum." 

Does  thla  deacrlbe  tbe  flahlng  tn&m^, 
which  harveats  and  proeeaaas  food  for  mil- 
lions of  American  clvlllana  and  fighting  men 
overseas? 

We  suppoae  a  reaident  of  the  east  coaart — 
even  a  Oorpa  of  Xnglneez*  colonel — might 
comment  that  after  all.  If  silt  cloeee  Bodega 
Bay.  the  fishing  boats  can  go  alaewhere. 

And,  except  for  the  9360.000  flsherlea  ta- 
veatment  and  the  food  produetlcm  which 
thereby  be  last,  this  ooaament  la  imderstando 
able,  coming  from  aomeone  thinking  eseiu- 
slvrty  tn  terma  of  the  east  coast. 

Geologically,  the  east  ooast  Is  sinking.  Val- 
leys whldi  ran  down  to  the  ocean  ages  ago 
are  now  submerged  and  form  protected  har- 
bors which  can  be  kept  open  with  a  minimum 
of  dredging.  A  map  of  the  east  coast  Is  like 
a  piece  of  paper  torn  across  the  grain. 
Countless  Inlets  and  harbon  offer  protection 
for  small  craft  and  good  locations  for  fish- 
processing  flmu. 

If  the  colonel  would  then  knk  at  the  map 
of  the  west  coast  be  would  find  long  straight 
stretches,  interspersed  only  infrequently  by 
Inleta  and  harbora.  ehanctarlatlc  of  a  geo- 
logically rising  coast  Una. 

A  drive  along  Highway  1  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Oregon  border  would  convlsce 
him  of  the  map's  aoeuncy. 

Along  two-hundred-odd  mUes  of  eoast- 
llXM  between  San  VtanolBeo  and  Bumboldt 
Harbor,  (mly  nofWffi  Bay  and  Royo  Harbor 
can  b«  oaad  aafaly  for  flahlng  boat  moor- 
ings, and  Noyo  Barbor'a  ui4>rotacted  en- 
trance la  fraqtaantly  pounded  by  heavy 
waves. 

Furthermore,  aecordlsg  tc  Federal  mctaor- 
dogleal  studlea,  thla  ooaatlbw  indndes  North 
Anaerloa'a  stormlaBt  atratch  of  eoaat. 

The  total  wndk  ot  tbe  drag  boat  Del 
JTonte  aa  tt  attempted  the  Noyo  Harbor  Jat^ 
mouth  laat  Nofvanbar.  and  tbe  half  doaan 
other  fishing  vnaaeli  which  have  been  ka* 
along  the  ooaat  In  tha  paat  few  yaara  are  evl- 
denee  of  tlie  pcrlloaa  flUUng  oondttkjna. 

Harbors  like  Bodega  Bay  and  Noyo  are 
vitally  taaportaat  niot  only  aa  havens  for  flafa- 
hBg  craft;  UMy  ate  aataad  tha  Add  of 


tha  raaga  at  a  Navy  task  farm. 
A  flahlng  boak  obvloaaly 
atthar 

goee  out  to  aea,  catehas  a  load  of  tA,  aom^ 
ttanae  tai  a  matter  at  boon,  and  tBtams  to 
Its  baaa  to  uidoad.  Tba  ma)or  partkm  at  a 
hMvy 


lost  If  tba  «e  to  goo  boata  ware  baaed  la 
San  Fiauciaoo  Bay  or  Noyo  Harbor. 

Let  Bodega  Bay.  Noyo  Harbor,  or  both,  attt 
In,  and  tha  Ratkm  loeea  a  aourea  of  laai  iniai 
food  Jnat  aa  aorely  aa  If  faiaieiB  plowed  lamdv 
thouaandi  ot  aeraa  of  r^Mtaing 

AltbOQgh   a  few  recn 
moored  in  Bodega  Bay  among  tba 
anoe  flahlng  veaada.  It  la  not  by  any  odda  a 
recreational  harbor.    Nor  la  H  an 
tant  harbor,  wtth  nBaall  volvnea  at 

frmnwnmrt^m  »fHt  benafltS  Of  a  lOCSi 

No  one  aoqaatntad  artth  thla  arsa  ooold 
term  It  aoob. 


State  DapMtMBft  Raplita  la 

WW  Slwdi  Ov  Messace  Be? 


EXTKNSICm  0»  RgJlARKfl 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


or  mw 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  BXPBBKMTATTVBB 
Mondaw,  Jviv  23.  19S1 

iSr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  felt  that  a  positive  statement 
ol  the  Ideological  goals  ai  democracy 
was  essential  for  our  own  people,  for  our 
friends  aiid  potential  friends  abroad,  and 
for  efTecttre  psychological  warfare 
against  Soviet  prc^xigaada. 

Recently  tliere  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion an  ui9ublisbed  statement  witf^^ 
"What  Should  Our  Message  Be?"  that 
was  written  taty  sereral  leading  aocial 
scientists  engaged  in  research  into  bo- 
man  behayiof . 

I  Inserted  this  statement  Into  the  Oon- 
GSESsroiTAL  RxcoRD  on  May  2,  1951,  hop- 
ing that  it  would  satisfy  a  real  need  for 
those  interested  in  our  bif  ormatkm  pro- 
grams. It  was,  and  sUll  is.  my  hope  that 
the  statement  will  also  refute  aome  of 
the  outspoken  eritlcs  of  oar  Voice  of 
America  who  claim  that  H  Is  nsdess  to 
invent  money  in  idetdogleal  warfare. 

Knowing  the  tanportance  that  this 
statement  What  EOiOQld  Our  Mesiage 
Be?  can  have  to  our  poli<7makers,  I  have 
sent  the  stattment  to  a  number  of  Got- 
emmentaadalB.  including  the  PresidcDt 
aod  the  Secretary  of  State.  Both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  have  writ- 
ten to  me  to  tell  me  how  highly  they 
approre  of  this  important  document. 

I  aiao  aent  this  itatrment  to  Amiitant 
Secretary  at  State  Edward  Barrett^  who 
to  the  man  dtrectly  in  diacse  of  our  in- 
f  ormatkm  prognuiM.  Today  I  receivad 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Barrett  oot^oiiw  |a9t 
what  tbe  State  Department  haa  done 
and  is  doing  to  Improve  oar  preaent  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  every  Memher  of 
Ocngresa  win  read  Mr^Barretrs  letter 
as  weU  as  the  statement  What  Should 
Our  Message  Be?  ooi^fat  of  which  can 
be  procured  from  my  offloe. 

Mr.  Barrett's  letter  foliows: 

JOI.T  M,  ItSl. 

Bob.  CBsaui  R.  Hownx. 

Bomge  of  Bepraentmtivta 

I  WM  vary  glad  to  ra- 

dated  Idly  It.  1981.  and  1 

you  flor  aandkig  asa  a  lenlui 

ale  What 


la  fact.  BoaM  of  tbOM  lanwiTliia  for  tba 
artSde  have  been  working  etaaHy  with  oa. 
We  agree  tttat  tba  paper  contains  an  tsoel- 
lent  stataoMot  of  Uie  ncoaaalt;  for  a  pro- 
gram sneb  aa  oora.  tbe  proMcma  we  face  tb 
insuring  Its  proper  operatlan  aa  well  as  many 
ooDcrete  Mieteatlona  Aar  strangtbenlng  ttia 
program.  Tha  credo  at  the  end  of  the  paper 
Is  partteotertf  imfaaaHs.  and  It  la  one  of 
the  boat  aaBunartaa  to  data  of  the  meaaage 
we  are  eairytng  to  people  tbroogboot  tbe 
world. 

Ton  have  aakad  for  my  raaetlon  to  p««as 
9  and  e.  or  ttmi  perUon  of  the  paper  under 
tbe  beading.  "What  we  a>ugbt  to  remettber." 
X  would  lite  to  aaaora  you  of  my  i^reamvnt 
OB  tbe  polBts  wbleb  the  authors  have  made 
tn  this  aeettoB.  and  in  delag  ao  I  would  like 
to  restate  what  X  ooaal<aer  to  be  alx  very 
apaeUkc  objeetlvaa  of  our  program.     Tbey 


tbe  vbdooa  nature  or  Soviet 


in  tbe 


1.  Tb 
ooaamunkn. 

a.  To  plaee  pay^ologleal 
path  of  SovIe*  OoauBualat 

8.  To  Instill  tn  people  of  tit*  natlaas  tba 
daebe  to  coopanUe  with  aoMrtea. 

4.  To  build  a  apArlt  of  unity,  datarmloa- 
tioa  and  eonfldaMa  In  all  aationa  of  tba 
free  world. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  United  Btatea  among  tba  peoplee  of  tbe 
world. 

6.  T^  stn»rgthen  ooopsratlva  latematlaBal 
reUtiona. 

There  are  our  objeottvaa.  and  aat  plan  far 
achieving  them  la  to  reach  tbe  people  of  tba 
world  by  every  maana  at  our  dlapoaal.  We 
In  dally  coaMatmlcatlop  with  mUlloaa  of 
In  many  ooontrtea  tbroagbont  tba 
world  by  uwaiis  oc  radio  broadeaaa 
pteturaa.  and  pnaa  matertaL  Our 
of  peiamis  prograns  and  tba  malntenanoe  cf 


United  Statea  bsfarmatlOB 
provldaatUl  further  maana  fcr  Amcrtoaaa  to 
meat  aad  talk  to  pao|de  of  other  landa  and 
for  peeaona  In  other  eountrlea  to  vlalt  tbe 
Xmited  Statea  and  to  aan  Amerleate 
racy  In  actloa. 

I  would  like  to  turn  bow  to  tha 
pointa  ralaed  under  tbe  beerttng  "What  wa 
ought  to  rannashar."  Tbe  An*  atataaaant 
aaya,  "^e  must  owka  it  alaar  tbat  we  do  not 
want  to  taapose:  we  do  aut  want  to 
I  agree  wbolehevtedty  wtth  thla 
and  a«nre  you  tbat  wa  batlava  wa  has*  no 
more  rlgtat  to  Inqioae  oar  way  of  Ufa  on 
paopia  In  otber  eoimlrlaa  than  tba  Soviet 
Union  has  to 
reat  of  tha  world.  In  < 
refer  baefc  to  two  of  tba  six  oblactlvaa  I 
oottlnad  above.  naaMly.  tbat  we  waa 
aapoae  tba  vldoua  natore  of  Sovwt  eoii 
nlaa  and  wa  want  to  InMlU  la  people  of 
tree  nationa  tba  daatra  to  eooperata  wtth 
Amertoa.  Tbla  la  OKtataly  not  to  aay  that 
we  want  to  aetlvaiy  Impoaa  on  otbar  nattoas 
a  aew  way  of  pdttlcal  or  aeonomie  Ufa.  or 
tbat  wa  are  trying  to  aaea  aay 

la  aay  part  of  tba  world. 
•voiataon  and  nhanga  ara  tobaraat  rnlaa  of 
natura.  but  wa  alao  raoagataB  that  awoliittaB 
aad  tiaBage  abeuld  ba  tba  naBttof  paaoeful 
means  rather  than  force.  Wa  Intand.  tbaia 
fere,  tbat  our  mesaaga  tfiaU  ba  one  of  IMe- 
dom  daalgnad  to  tnsBra  a 
bUBMB  digBttr  Witt  ba 
taadtvldual  win  ba  able  to  aalor  tba 
to  wbleb  tba  aaSbOBe  of 
rtfarrad  in  tbair  arado  L  a..  ftaadriBi  from 
ram  feat,  traadoaa  to 
to 
We  do  not  want  to  aMka  tba  aiirtaka  of 

ta  ttaalC. 


tt  ta  tba  Qbtlod 
aad 


H  a  BMaaa  Id  aa 
baaatta  of  lltt 

of  dM  gi'aadiBB  w« 
OBjay  feadar  oar  dHuom  alio  way  of 
This  tiee  tu  with  tbe  flflb  obJeiiiUsu  I 


'  iucis 
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iy.  tlut  ««  ««nt  to  prooote  a 

aadtaffstaatfUiff  o(  th*  United  sutw 

ttm  ptopta  of  tiM  world.    With  * 

^ uiMlMliiiillrn  dL  our  w»7  of  Ufe.  ve 

tellM*  tiMT  will  waat  to  cmulat*  tn  their 
ijiiiiiilitw  the  oondttloai  which   here 
I  A»>art<^  the  free  end  ehundect  ooun- 
te«  U  hi  todey. 

M  sBtlKm  of  the  ertlele  ere  quite  rlgnt 

(•tiBg  thet  CMily  feUur*  would  result  \t 

■an  to  ofler  to  the  people  of  Europe 

ocraey    wrapped    Ic   en 

^_.    We  ere  fully  ewere  <rf 

djeeppototmente  experienced 

countrtee  and  can  well 

the  ekeptletMB  at  many  Curo- 

%.    We  do  not  try  to  exploit  theee 

by  oCerlnc  felee  promleee  of  a 

rM.    It  would  avaU  ue  nothing  to 

be  faiae  umileee  of  the  SoTlete 

I  fyi—  promleee  of  our  own.  and 

Bflae  ouraelvee  to  a  hard-hlttimj 

or  truth  which  enoouragee  Indi- 

Ato  to  aanralee  their  beaic  rlcht  and  fTe«- 

to  ultnoee  the  eietem  under  which  they 


tmnthta^  people  to  Aala  by  our  poliit 
oar  aim  la  to  help  them  to  help 
We  re«Uae  that  an  attitude  of 
will  not  win  m  frtenda.  and  that 

,'.  the  eld  we  aend  them  and  the 

\n.  which  that  aid  will  be  uaed,  must 

with  the  full  pertiapation  and 

«C  tte  recipient.    Our  taak  la  net 

the  world  to  our  own  imafe.    We 

In. lead,     to     an    effort     to 

Xkm  with  other  eountrtea  u 

etf  farther  Mcurlns  the  totegrlty  aDd 
at  the  free  workL  Bconomkc 
to  which  potot  4  iHaye  a  Tital  role, 
of  tt»  fundaiMatal  ooodltlons  we 
to  MleTiTlib  In  the  tof  ormatlon  pro- 
peary  eCort  le  mode  to  toterpret  poijit 
mid  to  relate  It  to  a  ettuatlon  In  which 
MW  ■i*'t"c  a  determined  attempt  to 
Ufa  for  themeelTee  by  ualiig 
and  bUBBon  reeourcee  miire 
Bd  alNettvely.  Our  treatment  of  l^m 
4  procranM  ■CraoiM  the  Idea  of  co- 
•Bd  )crint  oetlaD  toward  mutually 
We  aleo  iteeei  the  fact  that 
a  ii  not  en^firt  to  d.-aftlji« 
to  foeem  the  economic 
of  all  eooatrlee.  We  are.  how- 
to  eonault  with  and  to  aatiat 
worktofoot  their  pla:ae 
■toblllty  and  derelopment. 
taqntred  bow  the  arttele  entftl'td 
flbaO  Cor  Maeeafle  Bef"  haa  been,  or 
pot  to  ptodoettve  oee  to  the  Depart- 
Wd  to  aiMoaili^  thle  queatlon  I 
M»  to  ri<er  to  tho  eeven  ai^veetlona 
kde  tmder  the  Anal  heed- 
lOtaa."  Plrat.  they  have 
ttet  wo  eoBcentrate  on  th*  people 
ntndi  are  not  already  to 
very  axtealTeaeai  of  cur 
win  abow  that  wo  have  been  doing 
tts  tiiciKlrm  X  am  Urttog  beknr 
tbraogbont  the  wortd  to  which 
of  our  progrome  vsn  to  op- 
^  ieeal  yoor  1961.  atooe  I  be- 
o  1101  wfil  tfmprtl  all  doubt  that 
toward  any 

AigoDttoa. 

Ceykm. 

Deo- 

Frasoe. 


«aM 


AMao.  OtaUHl  gtntrtnm. 


In  addition  to  the  work  we  have  been  do- 
ing In  these  countries,  you  will  be  inter- 
asted  tn  knowing  that  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  Voice  of  America  programs 
were  betog  broadcast  tn  45  languages. 

Secondly,   the   authors   have   pointed   ovit 
the  need  for  a  clear  message,  one  which  is 
unambiguous,  simple,  pointed,  plausible,  and 
not   easily   distorted.     We    Ijelleve    that    our 
programs,   which  are   de<llcaled   to   relaylu^' 
the  measage  of   human   freedom   to   people 
throughout  the  world,  carry  such  a  message . 
The  third  suggestion  Is  that  by  means  <  t 
pretesu  on   small   samples   of   a   population 
we  determine  In  advance  what  the  particu- 
lar context  of  our   information   and   educa- 
tional  exchange    programs   will    be,    thereby 
insuring    platislblllty    and   effectiveness      In 
this  connection  we  have  used  scientific  re- 
search organizations  where  available  and  Ae 
have   received   this    type   of   guidance    from 
our  own  ofllcers  In  the  field  who  are  m  daily 
communication  with  the  people  In  countries 
to  which   they   are   assigned,   and   are.   con- 
■equently.  In  a  position  to  keep  us  inform. >d 
of    the    Information    requirements    of     tiie 
people  atid  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  our  pr^- 
grams.     This  suggestion   goes  on  to  say   we 
should  benefit  by  information  to  be  obtained 
from  defectors,  and  I  must  assure  you  this 
has  been  done  from  the   beginning      Frum 
numerous  Interviews  of  this  type,  our  offi- 
ces in  the  field  have  obtained  infurmation 
regarding    the    number    of    people    who    are 
reached  by  our  programs  and  the  effect  of 
our  programs  on  these   people.     They   hae 
also  obt-ilned   many   extremely   worth-while 
Btiggestlons  regarding  proj^ram  content 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  suggestions  regarding  the  technique 
of  Irony  and  the  use  of  slogans.  Many  of 
otir  iHXtadcasts  have  used  In  the  past,  and 
continue  to  use.  Irony,  satire,  and  ridicule  in 
getting  their  point  across,  and  our  press  and 
publications  program  has  made  wide  use  uf 
cartoons,  posters,  and  slogans  during  the 
last  year. 

The  sixth  suggestion  ts  that  we  avoid  words 
■l«Ued  by  the  Soviets.  I  would  like  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  constantly  on  the  offensive 
with  our  programs  and  It  Is  only  in  the  belief 
that  it  Is  our  duty  not  to  let  Russian  lies 
about  America  go  unanswered  that  we  have 
occasion  to  use  any  of  the  Soviet  terras  at  all. 
Even  then  our  reference  to  their  terms  is 
confined  to  refuting  the  big  lies,  ridiculing 
the  lesser  ones,  and  Ignoring  the  rest  of  them 
Suggeetlon  No.  7  Is  concerned  with 
"•  •  •  a  Voice  for  America  at  home" 
The  people  In  the  United  States  have 
shown  considerable  Interest  In  our  broad - 
casta  and  In  the  other  phases  of  our  pro- 
grams. We,  In  turn,  have  been  glad  to 
receive  their  questions,  criticisms,  and  sug- 
gestions and  have  answered  them  in  every 
Instance.  It  may  be  that  we  will  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  a  suggestion  for  having  a 
16-  to  30-mlnute  weekly  report  to  the  people 
about  otir  program.  We  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  tell  the  people  of  America 
not  only  about  our  Voice  of  America  broad - 
casta,  but  also  about  the  other  phases  of  our 
work. 

I  regret  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  go  Into 
all  of  the  toterestlng  points  In  the  article 
at  thla  time,  but  there  Is  something  I  would 
ifif  to  dlaeusa  here,  and  that  Ls  the  authors' 
atatement  on  page  4  that  "We  must  con- 
stantly emphaalae  our  Intersst  In  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  the  people  of  the  satellite 
ooontriea.  clearly  and  constantly  dlstln- 
gutehtog  between  the  Soviet  regime  and  the 
dletatorahlpa  to  satellite  countrlea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  people  who  live  in  those 
•roaa  and  their  natf"ne!  symbols  on  the  oth- 
er hand.**  This  le  a  theme  which  has  re- 
•atewl  a  great  deal  of  oooslderatlon  and  has 
bean  mad  to  our  broadcasto  stoce  1M7  when 
V«  trH^**^  the  Voloe  of  America  programs 
to  tlM  BoTlat  Union.    It  haa  been  Ivu-ther 


developed  and  reemphaslaed  since  that  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  recent  expressions 
theretif  is  found  in  our  radio  and  press  cov- 
eraj?e  of  the  McJMahon-Blblcoff  resolution 
regarding  the  abiding  friendship  of  the 
American  people  for  all  other  peoples.  In- 
cUidlng  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  conducting  the  International  Informa- 
tion and  Educational  Exchange  programs, 
we  eive  full  cognizance  to  the  different  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  conditions  In 
the  many  counUies  where  the  programs  are 
in  operation.  Full  consideration  Is  being 
given,  and  has  been  given  In  the  past,  to  the 
various  points  which  the  authors  have  In- 
dicated we  should  remember  about  Europe 
a;:ci   Asia. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that.  In  planning 
our  broadcasts,  or  our  press  and  motion- 
picture  output,  the  problem  of  judging  the 
recipient's  reaction  to  otir  programs  is  a 
very  basic  one  If  we  are  to  avoid  losing  sight 
of  our  listeners'  desires  and  interests,  by 
thlnki.ig  of  our  listeners  In  American  terms 
rather  than  In  their  own  terms.  Tlie  USIE 
staff,  both  domestic  and  overseas,  consists 
o.  many  trained  radio,  press,  and  film  spe- 
cialists as  well  as  exp)erlenced  people  work- 
ing on  the  exchange  of  persons  programs 
and  the  maintenance  of  USIE  overseas  mis- 
sions and  libraries  and  reading  roonis.  We 
believe  that  by  having  this  staff  work  to- 
gether with  area  specialists  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  Foreign  Service,  we  are  able  to 
take  advantage  of  skills  jx>asessed  by  people 
in  many  lines  of  endeavor.  We  also  believe 
it  Is  the  interweaving  of  the  experience  and 
skill  of  the  USIE  staff  and  the  area  special- 
ists, which  gives  us  an  unbeatable  combina- 
tion for  Insuring  the  effectiveness  of  our 
programs. 

I  am  sure  you  know  how  much  I  ajipreclate 
the  continued  interest  you  have  shown  In 
our  programs,  and  the  support  which  you 
have  given  us.  Thank  you  again  for  for- 
warding the  article.  I  am  very  glac  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  discussing  It  vlth  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edwakd  W.  BARarrx. 

Assistant  Sec  retary. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.  VTIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2i.  1951 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  results  of  the  floods  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  country  bring  dramatically 
to  our  attention  the  carelessness  with 
which  we  have  despoiled  our  forests  and 
laid  bare  our  fields. 

Naturally  there  is  a  hue  am.  cry  for 
dams  and  reservoirs,  for  m  in -made 
methods  of  flood  control  costing  millions 
if  not  billions  of  dollars.  Little  is  being 
said  of  the  need  to  replace  the  trees  by 
which  nature  holds  floods  in  control  and 
spreads  her  rains  more  widely  and  se 
more  safely  across  her  lands. 

Much  of  this  c&n  be  done  by  one- 
family  farmers  and  landholders,  as  well 
as  by  mine  owners  and  others  who  cut 
over  great  tracts  of  forest  land ),  leaving 
them  bare  Instead  of  replant  ng  them 
with  tre>^  which  in  due  course  would,  of 
themselves,  give  fair  return  ti  dollars, 
even  while  they  held  the  soil  a  id  served 
natui'e  in  her  need  for  rain  doe  troL 


The  States  would  do  wen  to  emulate 
my  Rreat  State  of  Ohio,  which  passed  a 
law  in  the  twenties.  Introduced  by  my 
husband-  Chester  C.  Bolton,  who,  before 
his  service  in  this  House,  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  Ohio  Legislature  to  exempt 
from  taxation  such  land  as  shall  have 
been  planted  with  trees. 

This  was  in  great  contrast  to  the 
action  of  one  of  the  more  Northern 
States  which  put  a  tax  on  such  planting, 
so  discouraging  the  mine  owners  who 
had  cut  over  the  land  to  get  out  the  ore 
and  who  wanted  to  replace  the  needed 
trees.  The  tax  could  well  have  been 
placed  upon  the  lumber  that  would  have 
been  available  for  cutting  several  decades 
later. 

The  Missouri  floods  have  destroyed 
vast  acres  of  farm  land.  Topsoil  will  fill 
the  reservoirs  built  to  control  the  raging 
waters  and  much  will  be  carried  down 
to  form  more  deltas  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  So  it  was  in  Egypt  many  cen- 
turies ago.  Let  us  learn  our  lesson;  let 
us  plant  unlimited  numbers  of  trees;  let 
us  learn  contour  plowing;  let  us  work 
with  natxire,  not  against  her ;  and  let  us 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  stem  the  tide 
of  waste  and  destruction  that  we  arc 
responsible  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  In  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  18,  1951 — although  I  do 
not  agree  with  it  in  detail — because  it 
points  up  many  matters  that  are  vital 
to  the  future  of  this  coimtry: 
Arm  TKB  Flood 

As  the  dirty  work  of  mopping  up  begins 
in  Kansas  and  MLssotirl  after  the  disastrous 
flood,  some  serious  long-range  thought  needs 
to  be  given  to  the  lesson  of  the  calamity. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  that  lesson  seem- 
ingly is  a  call  to  build  more  dams  and  stor- 
age reservoirs.  But  the  real  lesson.  It  seems 
to  us.  Is  n  great  deal  more  fundamental.  It 
points  to  the  compelling  need  for  river 
valley  conservation  and  development,  not  on 
the  present  hlt-or-mlss  basis,  but  according 
to  an  Integrated  plan. 

This  newspaper  observed  the  other  day 
that  "although  field  terracing,  grasslands, 
and  proper  forest  management  will  not  of 
themselves  prevent  all  floods,  they  are  essen- 
tial Ingredients  of  flood  control."  The 
trouble  is  that  many  of  these  ingredients  are 
being  neglected  In  the  concentration  on  one 
or  two  aspects  of  flood  control.  No  one  could 
deny  that  dams  and  reservoirs  are  necessary 
to  deal  with  present  conditions  after  years 
of  abuse  of  the  land.  But  the  most  effective 
of  all  dams  is  the  earth  Itself  with  Its  natural 
cover. 

It  Is  this  factor  which  has  received  insuf- 
ficient attention,  for  example,  in  the  gran- 
diose program  for  the  Mlaeourl  River  em- 
bodied <n  the  Plck-l^oan  plan.  This  plan 
has  been  described  as  an  arrangement  of 
convenience  between  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  let  each 
proceed  Its  sepnrata  way.  Tbere  are  some 
good  things  In  It.  along  with  what  in  our 
opinion  is  an  expenodve  boondoggle  in  the 
plan  to  extend  oavlgAtlon  up  tbe  Mlaeourl. 
But  It  makes  little  allowance  for  the  work 
on  Indivldtial  farma,  the  refonatetlon  of  de- 
nuded hlUaldes.  ttie  restoration  of  the  water 
table,  and  the  attempt  to  regain  a  natural 
balance — all  p«tfts  of  a  rounded  program. 
Indeed,  ther*  are  many  who  beUerre  that  the 
vast  dams  and  reawvolni  Ooodlng  thaamiui* 
of  acres  will  became  taselen  baeauee  oC  sllta- 
tlon  without  comparable  work  where  the 
water  Xalla. 


It  Is  poBrtbie  that  too  much  emphaats  hat 
been  placed  upon  the  controversial  electric- 
power  aspect*  of  vaUey  development,  wbere- 
as  the  coDsemtlon  benefits  have  not  been 
stressed  enough.  Integrmted  treatment  of 
nsttiral  resources  can  be  aooomptished  in 
two  ways — by  Integrating  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  conservrntlon  and  develcpment 
into  a  Department  of  Kuttiral  Resources  with 
a  single  unified  program,  an  end  which 
seems  as  far  away  as  ever— or  by  a  s^iarats 
valley  development  authority.  The  latter 
seems  to  us  the  more  attainable.  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  authority  is  called  or 
whether  It  is  patterned  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  or  upon  some  different 
scheme  with  more  popular  partldpstton. 
The  Important  thing  is  to  obtain  more  un- 
derstanding of  the  sobering  fact  that  none 
of  the  advertised  depletion  of  minerals  or 
other  resources  poses  as  serious  a  threat  to 
the  country  as  the  continued  washing  away 
of  its  topeoU. 


Mystery  of  tiie  Wtitsiiif  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  24. 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
two  editorials  which  are  pertinent  to  the 
present  controversy  over  the  high  prices 
of  meat  and  call  special  attention  to 
the  editorial  entitled  "Mystery."  which 
indicates  that  30  percent  of  available 
beef  is  not  reaching  local  meat  markets, 
because  of  OPS  regulations.  I  am  in- 
cluding both  editorials  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  on 
July  18,  1951: 

Mtstskt? 

Last  week  the  country's  13  leading  live- 
stock markets  received  39  percent  more 
cattle  than  the  preceding  week,  and  within 
3  percent  as  many  as  the  same  week  last  year. 
But  during  the  week,  the  95  leading  beef-pro- 
ducLng  plants  were  able  to  buy  under  OPS 
compliance  celling  prices  only  about  70  per- 
cent of  cattls  they  bought  dtu'lng  the  same 
week  last  year. 

"Toe  the  sixth  straight  week."  says  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  "these  05  plants 
have  been  forced  to  work  at  reduced  produc- 
tion rates,  ranging  between  30  to  47  p»- 
cent  down  from  corresponding  weeks  of  a 
year  earlier,  because  of  their  InsbiUty  to  buy 
sulBclent  cattle  without  running  the  risk  of 
breaking  OPS  regulations  carrying  penal- 
ties of  heavy  fines  and  JaU  ientences  for  tIo- 
latlons.  A  serious  and  disturbing  slttiation 
is  developing,  too,  because  of  the  fact  that 
these  leading  plants  are  those  upon  which 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  rely  for  vital 
byproducts,  such  ss  ^ands,  from  which  to 
prepare  many  medicines  Important  to  the 
medical  profession  for  saving  life,  reUevtng 
pain,  and  the  treatment  of  ssrlous  tflsfsses 
and  physical  ailments.  Many  of  the  plants 
stirveysd  have  been  imable  to  supply  normal 
quantities  of  beef  to  their  retailer  eustom- 
oa  for  evallabUUy  to  ths  public  In  torn* 
areas,  especially  those  distant  from  p<rtnts 
to  produettOD,  rstail  stores  have  been  sold 
out  of  oertala  popular  cuts,  when  they  had 
them  at  all,  early  In  the  day.  This  has  been 
•spedallf  tras  ct  raeh  cuts  as  roond  steak 
and  strtoin.'* 

When  dU  ths  cattls  go  that  tha  M  Isad- 
Inf  bssf-prodoelaff  plants  wers  usabls  to 


buy?    They  are  no  longer  standing  aro«uad 
the  IS  leading  Uvestoek  markstiv. 

Trosb  Cmana  Cuts 
Fells  who  think  their  meat  bills  are  too 
hl^  might  try  luing  some  of  the  cheaper 
cuts  tot  a  change.  Hems  economics  and  t:u- 
tritVon  spectaUsts  ton  out  that  thought. 
Using  moist  heat  at  low  tempsraturei ,  cuts 
like  chuck,  brisket  and  plate  of  beef,  hock 
and  butt  of  pork,  and  rolled  shoulder  and 
shoulder  chops  of  Iamb  can.  In  the  hands 
of  a  good  cook,  produce  delectable  dishes 
at  conilderable  less  cost  th&n  the  steaks 
and  roasts  which  most  hotisewives  seem  to 
prefer.  But  there  is  the  rub.  Housewives 
not  only  prefer  beef  over  pork,  and  the  man 
expensive  cuts  over  the  cheaper  ones,  but 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  the  funds  to  buy 
what  they  want.  Correcting  that  situation 
would  appear  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Government. 


Lm«  ^  Ainral  Skermu  Great  BUw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASBAcnoasTTs 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OP  RKPBlSKNTATIVia 

Tuesday.  July  H.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscou),  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence,  from 
the  Boston  Traveler  of  July  23,  19dl : 
TooAT  Of  WikSHisraToit 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

UMS  OF   AOICIIAL   SKESMAM    SBSAT   BLOW 

WasRWoroM,  July  23. — Loss  of  Admiral 
ShMman  ts  s  tragedy  for  the  United  States  at 
a  critical  tlms  tn  tu  history,  for  be  was  ths 
"narslns"  of  our  global  strstegy  and  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  military  Isaders  this  coun- 
try has  prodtaced.    . 

It  was  not  only  that  Admiral  Sherman,  as 
chief  of  sUfT  to  Admiral  IflmiU.  planned 
the  strategy  and  vrarked  out  the  over -all 
operations  In  the  sweep  of  American  farces 
across  the  Pacific  in  World  War  II.  but  he 
became.  In  the  postwar  years,  a  great  asset 
to  top  planning  through  hts  Intimate  expe- 
rience as  commander  of  our  fieet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  lie  was  ths  only  high  offldal 
on  active  duty  here  who  had  partlctpatsd  In 
command  of  Amy,  Havy,  and  Air  forces  In 
the  last  war. 

Admiral  Sherman's  sntry  Into  the  Jolqt 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  ChM  tA  Havsl  Operations 
when  Admiral  Denfeld  was  removed  helped 
slowly,  but  surely,  to  solve  a  very  difleult 
situs  tlon  as  between  the  armed  aerrlees.  Be 
reoognlmd  that  mcffals  had  bssa  sagging  tn 
ths  Hsvy.  das  to  intscasrvtce  friction.  Be 
knew.  also,  the  tmpcrtanos  d  rscondUng 
dlflerences  in  discussions  with  ths  heads  of 
other  services. 

When  the  leglslstlon  dsslgned  to  bring 
about  integration  ci  the  armed  services 
In  1SM7,  Admiral  eaMtusn.  at  the  suggsstlon 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  Dsfanas,  Jamas  For- 
rsstal,  took  ovsr  ths  taak  of  bannonMng 
diflsreaces.  Whim  b«  was  oaUsd  to  become 
Chief  of  Naval  Oparatlons  In  Novembsr  IMB, 
there  were  soos  Navy  men  who  thought  hs 
wotild  bscome  a  "pcrittlcal  itoogs"  cf  ths  ad- 
ministration and  would  not  stand  for  the 
teadltkmal  poBdas  «€  ths  Mavy.  Bs  soon 
dlqpsUsd  that  Utaa,  and  only  last  week.  tUs 
corrsspoadsnt  hswdl  high  Mavy 
bad  hmn  erltleal  of  aharatsn  tn 
stafsa.  alBgtBg  hts  pratsss  as  hanng 
ths  best  >oib  that  anyone  eouM  ta««s 
for  ths  Bavy. 


e.v" 
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_  Win  toe  nmua3b«r*A  tat 
•ad  ftd^ity  of  l^ls  Milen- 
B*  will  b*  mill  III twrift  far  hia  t<B- 
Of  pi —1111X1111  Um  DMds  of  tlM 
■an  to  oUmt  <AelAla  In  Um  czacuttv*  torsnch 
at  tlM  Ominnifnt  umI  to  tbc  eommltteet 
o(  OOMlWi-  B*  will  toe  rvsnembcrcd  toy  Navy 
AMI  tar  kta  liMl«peiMl«nce  and  bts  cteMif«at- 
ncM.  rte  at  ■  tlBw  wb«n  Secretajry  of  Ui* 
ItoTT  ItettbewB  attcmpud  to  punUh  ArtetgH 
Burke  a  Pactflc  war  brro.  and  ptvrcat  him 
(ram  twine  promoud  to  tlM  rank  of  admiral, 
tlM  tfawl*.  ■tnOgbtforward  preaentatton  of 
Um  ffttt  wbleta  AdDtral  Sb^aoan  made  per- 
naallT  to  th«  Prwidtnt  won  Mr.  Tnunana 
muatoni.  wad  Burke  got  tbe  promotion. 

■nme  and  again  as  Admlnl  Sbcrman  mx 
icoeat  moattm  dlacusaed  wttU  ttola  wrttet  the 
•ranta  la  Bor«a  and  tbe  MacArtbur  bearlni^s 
•nd  vartoua  mattert  of  vital  concern  In  wcrld 
•txategy.  there  w»a  always  the  clear-cut  d<- 
Totton  to  the  beat  IntereeU  of  the  Unlt«d 
SUtes  and  an  xmwUlingnesa  to  let  poUtical 
eonslderatlona  In  a  domearUe  senae  ever  affect 
bU  Judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  don*  m  a 
mttttary  eenee.  Tba  Nation  may  well  mourn 
tbe  death  of  Admiral  Sherman.    He  was  a 

great  Amertcaa.  

It  wUl  be  a  bard  Job  for  the  Preatdent  to 
dectgnate  aomecme  now  to  succeed  Admiral 
BhenBttb  who  win  have  the  same  confidence 
^^i  ^M  entire  Navy  bad  In  their  deceaaed 
Chief.     It  wU  t»ot  toe  easy  to  find  a  naval 
oOear  wbo  mateikea  bU  knowledge  of  strat- 
e-^  and  his  sutaamanahlp. 
"yfHtat  ta  partkrularty  tragic  ts  that  Admiral 
8*sermaa,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
^j^t»«m  j|t— to«  of  bringing  Spain  Into  mili- 
tary altUBCe  with  the  United  SUtea.  did  not 
htm  time  to  r^ort  to  the  Joint  Chiefs.    He 
alone  curled  in  hie  bead  aU  the  background 
of  tM  cunfeieacea  with  Oencral  Franco  and 
othar  ^fU'^^    and  now  that  task  probably 
win  haw  to  be  done  over  again.    Who  can 
«a  tt?    Maybe  Admiral  Bobert  Carney,  now 
uor  rrp""*"**— •  in  tbe  Mediterranean  and  a 
fiiuiM   Deputy  caUaf  of  Naval  Operations. 
As  flbr  a  luuiwnr  here  la  the  post  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Opevattaca.  Admiral   A.   W.  Rad- 
fet^  II— anrttr  tn  chief  of  the  fleet  in  the 
faoian,  to  fey  aU  odds  the  logieal  chotoe  from 
the  atandpotnt  of  ability  and  experience. 


Tlnws  have  certainly  changed  since  the 
days  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  When  an  Amertcan 
buitnesaman.  Robert  Voegler.  w-a  Imprisoned 
in  Hungary  on  trumped-up  charges,  the 
Preeldent  took  no  action  Voegler  waited 
away  In  Jail  for  17  months  while  the  State 
Department  made  a  deal  for  his  release. 
We  bad  to  bargain  with  hoodlum*. 

Now  the  State  Department  policy  of  "wait 
until  the  dust  settles"  l«  belns?  applied  t.i 
the  imprtaonment  of  a  Hoosler  newspaper- 
man. 

WlllUm  Oatls.  an  Associated  Press  corre- 
spondent from  Marlon.  Ind  .  has  been  sent 
to  Jail  by  the  Communist  Government  of 
CeechosloTskla.  He  is  charged  with  belnij  a 
United  States  spy.  but  hi.s  only  -crime"  was 
his  attempt  to  report  fairly  and  honestly 
the  news  from  behind  the  Inm  curtain 

Reprfctentatlve  John  V  Beamer.  Republi- 
can, of  Indiana,  has  Introduced  a  resolution 
c«ning  for  a  halt  to  all  trade  with  Czerho- 
slovakia.  lOur  Imports  from  that  country 
totaled  mor<!  than  «7.OOO.000  during-  the  irst 
3  month*  of  this  year  In  addition  to  help- 
ing the  Communists,  we  are  nurtmi;  .\merl- 
can  labor  ) 

Beamhi  also  favors  a  complete  break  in 
diplomatic  relations  If  the  Czechs  d:i  not 
free  Oatls. 

I  support  his  resolution  100  percent 
Other  Congressmen  have  su,'gested  that 
we  deport  all  Soviet  reporters  now  In  this 
country.  It  was  also  recommended  that  if 
the  State  Department  cannot  guarantee  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain they  should  all  be  brought  home  We 
should  not  have  to  bargain  with  •hoollgan.s  ' 
Certainly  some  drastic  tctlon  Is  necessary 
to  stop  this  shameful  treatment  of  our  coun- 
trymen. When  foreign  governments  perpe- 
trate such  outrages  on  our  citizens.  It  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  our  State  Department 
to  maintain  the  prestige  abroad  which  the 
United  States  had  enjoyed  since  the  War  of 
1812. 


TW  WifiuB  OaiH  Cam 


XXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  onnaif  A 

HI  TBI  BOCaS  OP  BXFBMSMXTAliytA 

Tueadaw,  J^  24, 1951 


Ur. 


Mr.  Speako*.  under 
1  consent,  I  enctaie  a  news  let- 
tar  bgr  the  BaaonMt  Wcuuu  Bmt.  of 
tbe  TM**»»*  Serenth  Ustrict,  in  which 
mmwMj  eAiwewea  tbe  hope  that  prompt 
•atf  poiltiTe  aetloi  be  takm  in  the  WH- 
Uam  0»tto  cue: 

A  O !■!■■■■  Ill II  Rvoers,  No  M 

kHmii^"f  Is  nothing  new. 

HiKW  bs«a  estabUated  as  to  the 

(or  daaOng  with  foreign  thugs 

Amsrleaa  dtlMns,  but  tbey  are 

foUovad  Mdaf . 


for  ran- 

BalsaU. 

vbo  bad  a 

at  tbe 

«ld  not  watt  to 

c<  et»f  Jobn  Hay 

tills  blllBt 

•Itve 

kit  tbe 

and  tba  taddnt 


CoDTiction  of  WillUm  N.  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  24.  1951 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Mi.ssissippt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  coixsent.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Clark-sdale 
Press-Register,  of  Clark.sdale.  Miss..  July 
19,  1951.  Affirmative  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  case  of  William  Oatis  is 
necessary  in  this  Communist  war  against 
the  free  press: 

Thi   laoK   CtTaT.M»— No  FKn:   Press 

The  iron  curtain  countries  have  totally 
destroyed  anything  even  remotely  resembling; 
a  free  presa  within  their  own  borders.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  make  certain  that  no  news 
concerning  them,  save  for  ofBcul  govern- 
ment hand-outa,  reaches  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

That  Is  about  the  only  logical  deduction 
that  can  be  drawn  from  Czechoslovakia  s 
eonvletion  of  Wllilam  N.  Oatls.  an  American 
and  an  Aasoctated  Presa  correspondeut.  on 
charges  of  spytag  out  state  secreu  and  re- 
porting slanders  and  lies,  and  his  sentenc- 
ing to  10  years  in  prison. 

8o  far  as  can  tw  ascertained.  Mr.  OatU' 
crime  conatated  of  trying  to  do  hu  Job 
liroparly.  He  did  what  every  good  reporter 
tn  afery  free  country  does  every  day— that  is, 
be  aoi«ht  and  reported  the  news.  As  la  cus- 
tomary with  every  preas  service,  his  supe- 


riors m  the  AP  organlration  gave  bin  assign- 
men  is  and  he  did  his  best  to  carry  tliem  out. 
These  aaslgnments  were  In  no  way  unusual, 
and  none  of  them  covld  be  consider  Hi  "spy- 
Inii;"  as  that  word  Is  understood  In  the  West- 
ern World  But  In  the  CommunL' t  world 
spylni?  means  anything  which  dlspli  ases  the 
heads  of  state.  The  laws  are  so  drs  wn  that 
anvone.  citizen  or  foreigner,  can  be  severely 
punL-ihed  for  saying  and  writing  things 
v-hich  wouldn't  cause  an  eyebrow  to  be  lifted 
?l.se*here. 

Mr.  Oiitis'  ordeal  followed  the  usual  pat- 
tern.    He   was   held   Incommunlcad  >   for   TO 
dTvs      He    was   not   allowed    to   coi  tact   his 
friends  or  American  officials.    The  5  tate  De- 
partment has  formally  charged  tha:  his  so- 
cdUed  confession  was  prepared  by  tie  Czech 
ftcret  p(3licc.  and  that  he  rehearsed  It  under 
poiu-f"  direction      This  confession,     he  State 
Department  added,  was  only  the  i  dmlsslon 
of  .111  American  reporter  that  In  the  high  tra- 
ditions of  his  profession  he  was  attempting 
under   the    most   unfavorable   concttlons   to 
re^iort  a  true  picture  of  conditions  a  id  events 
'.n  Czechoslovakia  as  he  saw  them      It  said 
further    that    Oatls'    conviction   stows    that 
the   present  regime  In  Czechoslovi  kla  fears 
truth,  hates  liberty,  and  knows  no  justice. 

The  Western  World  has  learned  t  omethlng 
about  how  confessions  of  this  cha -acter  are 
(^btalned.  The  victim  Is  subjected  to  merci- 
less questioning.  He  Is  given  little  food. 
Ke  Is  kept  awake  for  days  and  lights  on 
end  He  Is  alternately  threat*  ned  and 
cajoled.  He  Is  beaten.  The  whcle  Idea  is 
to  break  down  the  will— to  bring  the  man 
to  a  point  of  mental  and  physical  exhaus- 
tion and  despair  where  nothing  n  atters  ex- 
cept that  he  sign  and  agree  to  anything. 
This  happened  to  Robert  Vogeler  i  nd  others. 
It   undoubtedly  happened  to  Oat  s. 

What  can   the  Government  do  to  protect 
our    newsmen   In    the   Communis:   nations? 
Alerander  Jones.  President  of  th<    American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  his  suggest- 
ed   that.    In    reprisal    for    the   tr«  atment    of 
Oatls.  the  trade  prlvUeges  now  glv2n  Czecho- 
slovakia In  the  American  zone  cf  Germany 
be  withdrawn      Others  think  we  should  go 
much  further.    As  an  example,  tl  e  Portland 
Oregon;.in   said   editorially,   "ir     he   United 
States  does  not  get  Its  back  up  50on,  these 
kic;naplngs.    pseudo   trials,   extor  ed   confes- 
slon.s,  and  Imprisonment  of  Am-rlcans  will 
become    chronic.     Our    Oovernm;nt    should 
give   Immediate   study,   with  a   ^  lew   of   ac- 
tion, of  the  possible  effects  of    naklng  the 
Iron    curtain    a    two-way    barrier;    that    Is. 
the  withdrawal  from  outlaw  na  ;lons  of  all 
American    nationals   and  the  co:nplete  sev- 
erance cf  diplomatic  relations,  plus  an  air- 
tight   ban    on    all    commercial    transactions 
between    these    countries    and    :he    United 
States."     This  may  seem  to  be  an  extreme 
px)llcy.     But,   In   dealing  with   cammunlsm. 
It  may  prove  to  be  the  only  feajlble  one. 
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Tuesday.  July  24.  19.1 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  in  address 
entitled  "No  War— No  Peace,"  which  I 
made  before  a  luncheon  plen  iry  session 
of  the  Colgate  University  cor  f  erence  on 
American  foreign  policy,  oa  Sunday, 
July  22.  at  Hamilton.  N.  Y. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear  on  this 
program  today.  Ever  since  your  first  annual 
conference  on  American  foreign  policy.  I 
have  desired  to  be  present  at  one  of  your 
sessions.  This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
able  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  theme  of  this  particular 
session  Is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  Last  April 
In  New  York  City  I  spoke  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Although  I  shall  not  repeat  that  speech 
on  this  occasion.  I  would  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  number  of  points  which  I  empha- 
sized at  that  time.  They  are  as  pertinent 
and  as  true  today  as  they  were  then,  and 
public  reaction  to  them  has  Increased  thslr 
relative  Importance. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  so-called 
truce  or  agenda  connected  with  it  or  by  any 
cease-fire  resulting  from  It.  which  may  oc- 
cur In  Korea.  Let  us  remember  that  this 
action  will  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
the  suggestion  of  a  spokesman  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Let  us  remember,  also,  that  the 
negotiations  between  our  forces  and  the 
Chinese  Reds  and  North  Koreans  were  in- 
itially carried  on  according  to  their  terms, 
at  their  stipulated  time,  at  their  picked  lo- 
cation, and  In  their  prescribed  fashion. 

Indeed,  let  us  not  forget  that,  ever  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  the  very  Idea  of 
peace  In  the  world  has  been  in  a  major 
sense  Illusory.  To  the  extent  that  "Soviet 
Russia  has  not  yet  made  a  direct  attack 
upon  us  cr  our  allies,  to  the  extent  that  a 
state  of  war  has  not  actually  been  declared 
by  us.  by  any  of  otir  allies,  or  by  Soviet 
Rtissla,  we  have  been  at  peace  but  all  of 
us  know  that  In  reality  a  condition  of  war 
has  existed  ever  since  June  25.  1950.  when 
the  Soviet-Inspired  attack  by  the  North  Ko- 
reans violated  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

In  the  European  theater,  to  be  sure, 
Soviet  strategy  thus  far  has  not  called  for  a 
hot  war;  but  the  difference  between  a  cold 
war  and  a  hot  war  is  merely  a  difference  of 
degree  and  severity.  The  motive,  the  Intent, 
the  purpose,  and  the  objective  in  both  types 
of  war  are  identical. 

The  very  fact  that,  during  the  period  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  Soviet  Russia  has 
been  devoting  her  chief  effort  to  the  pro- 
duction of  armament  and  the  raising  of 
armies,  while  the  free  world  has  been  dis- 
arming and  struggling  to  rehabilitate  Its 
peoples  and  to  restore  its  economies  as  pre- 
liminary steps  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
freedom  everywhere,  is  indicative  of  the 
sinister  purpose  of  the  Soviets.  The  very 
fact  that,  during  this  same  period,  through 
intrigue  and  subterfuge  and  Infiltration.  So- 
viet Russia  has  been  ptirsulng  a  course  of 
aggression  and  conquest  among  her  neigh- 
bors, provides  further  conclusive  evidence 
of  her  diabolical  Intent.  The  very  fact  that, 
by  obstructive  tactics.  Soviet  Rusfsla  has  con- 
spired with  her  satellites  to  make  the  United 
Nations  virtually  impotent  and  to  frustrate 
Its  every  effort  to  preserve  peace  and  to  es- 
tablish security  against  aggression  and  at- 
tack for  every  nation  on  earth,  offers  un- 
deniable proof  of  Soviet  Russia's  intent  to 
conquer  the  world  and  to  destroy  all  free- 
dom and  to  this  end  to  employ  every  effec- 
tive device  at  her  command. 

Alarmed  by  these  facts,  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  have  taken  collective  action 
for  the  sake  of  self-preservation.  Progress 
In  these  efforts  toward  collective  seciarlty 
has  been  marked  especially  by  the  Rio  Treaty, 
the  Greek-Turklah  aid  program,  the  Ifar- 
Ehall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and 
the  mutual  defense  program.  And  now,  un- 
der the  terms  of  that  treaty  and  as  a  part 
of  the  defense  program,  the  United  States 
is  in  the  proeeaa  of  sending  additional  Armed 
Forces  to  Sim>po. 

It  la  unfortunate.  Indeed,  if  ttiere  are  thoae 
in  otir  Government  who  seek  to  gain  par- 
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tiaan  advantage  by  playing  polltlca  with  tha 
question  of  national  security.  Although 
neither  one  of  them  ahotUd  be  thus  aocuaad 
Of  base  motive,  scmte  weeks  ago  the  Lc»don 
Times  made  the  amusing  suggestion  that  a 
debate  between  former  Preaident  Hoover  and 
General  liacArthur  would  be  very  instruc- 
tive. According  to  the  Times.  "General  Mac- 
Arthur  wants  much  more  war  than  does  the 
admlntstratlou  and  Ur.  Hoover  wants  much 
less,  while  the  right  wing  of  the  Republican 
Party  agrees  100  percent  with  biath  of  them." 

To  tbe  everlasting  credit  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  his  appearance  beforn  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  fiervlces  Com- 
mittees, as  well  as  the  ensuing  bearings  held 
by  these  committees,  have  done  much  to 
clear  an  atmosphere  which  had  become  mur- 
ky with  individual  ambitions  and  charged 
with  politics.  Most  slgnlflcaniily  all  of  our 
top  military  commanders  have  l)een  in  agree- 
ment that  the  menace  of  Soviet  Imperialism 
is  global  and  that  tbe  conflict  against  com- 
munism calls  for  global  strategy. 

It  Is  most  distressing  to  obs4Tve.  however, 
that  so  many  Americans  do  not  yet  seem 
to  be  aware  of  the  deadly  pwll  now  confront- 
ing our  country.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is 
even  more  dlsuressing  to  observe  that  so 
many  other  Americans,  apparently  aware  of 
this  peril,  seem  to  be  Indlfferer.t  to  it. 

I  sometimes  wonder  If  these  phenomena 
are  indicative  of  decadence  to  which.  It  has 
been  alleged,  our  American  society  is  suc- 
cumbing. At  any  rate,  such  a  condition 
would  seem  to  be  In  line  ^vlth  Ideas  concern- 
ing us  which  have  been  and  art  being  broad- 
cast by  the  Soviets. 

As  long  as  there  remains  in  the  world  an 
aggressor  as  powerful  and  mtliless  an  is  So- 
viet Russia,  there  can  be  no  p>ace.  Periods 
of  comparative  calm,  when  th<;re  is  little  or 
no  fighting,  must  not  delude  us  and  our  al- 
lies into  thinking  that  peace  has  come.  In- 
deed, such  a  delusion  can  be  our  greatest 
danger  as  we  proceed  with  pn^paratlons  for 
defense.  This  delusion  can  be  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  the  Western  World.  More  than  any- 
thing else.  It  can  cause  otir  u.timate  down- 
fall and  destruction. 

As  pertinent  to  these  observations,  I  not- 
ed with  much  interest  General  Bradley's  re- 
cent comment  to  the  effect  that  a  cease-fire 
in  Korea  might  increase,  rather  than  dimin- 
ish, the  danger  of  Soviet  atttick  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  generslly  recognized 
that  Russia  has  not  been  happy  about  the 
Korean  situation,  that  United  Nations'  re- 
sistance there  was  unexjiected  and  caught 
her  off  balance:  and  that  she*  would  prefer 
to  call  it  a  day  and  open  up  on  some  other 
front — or  perhaps  try  to  lull  us  to  sleep  by 
playing  possum. 

So  it  is  that  this  j'ear  and  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead  may  be  for  America  among 
the  most  try  tog  years  in  our  whole  history. 
Our  ai^roxlmately  »),000  wai  casualties  Uv 
Korea,  including  almost  2fi.(iOO  dead  and 
missing  in  action,  have  mace  an  impres- 
sion upon  many  Americans,  which  can  be 
erased  only  by  the  final  defeiiit  of  Commu- 
nist aggrefision  as  a  menace  t>}  our  free  so- 
ciety. The  question  naturall3>  arises:  Have 
tbe  American  people  the  couriige.  the  forti- 
tude. Indeed  the  character,  to  meet  anJ 
overcome  the  Communist  challenge? 

Pious  pronouncements  and  congressional 
compromises  will  never  suffice  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  can  only  befuddle  Issues  and 
confuse  the  public. 

If  we  ara  to  meet  the  challsnge  head-on. 
we  must  not  only  undertake,  but  complete, 
an  adequate  preparedness  piogram.  Thla 
undertaking  la  tnily  global  in  scope. 

It  means  American  manpower  tn  tha 
Armed  Pbrcaa  and  on  the  prxluctlon  Ilna. 
If  it  la  to  be  effective,  it  will  ciuie  leardtlea 
in  aome  Important  and  enentlal  consumer 
goods;  it  will  atlmulata  anew  the  Inflation 
spiral;  It  win  require  at  least  the  amount  of 


otmtrols  ovar  prlosa.  vagsa.  erMlit.  orltlQal 
materials,  and  dlstrttoutlaa  laiMrally.  which 
were  put  In  tf  act  under  the  DeTense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  I»M  and  have  raoalved  eo 
much  criticism  as  pcasently  to  threaten  their 
continuaiioa. 

It  means  American-aid  programs  In  thoae 
countries  which  have  not  yet  had  aufltelent 
economic  recovery  to  assure  their  ability  to 
exist  independently.  It  means  the  eontri- 
butlon  of  American  asslstanee  and  know- 
how  to  those  areas  of  the  world  which,  un- 
less rescued  by  the  bleeslnga  of  freedom  nnd 
Independence,  aie  likely  to  become  vlctlara 
of  Soviet  scheming  and  treachioy.  It  mea'js 
that,  as  expounders  of  freedom  and  equality, 
we  Americans  are  called  upon  to  exercise  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  r^ht  here  at 
home. 

It  is  tragic  that  so  many  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  unconvinced  of  tbe  truth  In 
w^at  I  state.  And  yet.  their  suspicions  are 
not  without  some  Justification. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  a  subatantlal 
number  of  the  American  people  do  not  wish 
to  entrust  Mr.  Tniman  with  the  powers 
which  are  essential  to  the  Prtaldeney  If  our 
preparedness  program  Is  to  l>e  completed 
properly  and  on  time.  It  Is  most  disturbing 
thst  so  many  Americans  appear  to  be  more 
Interested  in  disparaging  and  discrediting 
Mr.  Truman  thsn  In  licking  communism  and 
in  dealing  appropriately  with  the  dangerotis 
problems  which  beset  us.  The  raaaons  for 
this  extraordiixary  attitude  are.  nevertheless, 
apparent. 

Lack  of  a  definite  foreign  policy— In  fact,  a 
most  dubious  foreign  poUcy,  If  any  at  all 
tmtil  very  recently— In  the  Par  last  and  un- 
savtnry  dlscloaures  eoncamlng  Stat*  Depart- 
ment personnel  and  aotlvltlas  have  occa- 
sioned a  public  distrust  which  borders  on 
oirtright  hostility  toward  many  of  thosa  re- 
sponsible for  our  foreign  affairs.  (At  thia 
point,  I  would  mention  one  of  tha  brlgbtar 
aspects  of  a  generally  grime  setting  and  pay 
tribute  to  my  former  colleague  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  our  distinguished  Ambas- 
sador at  Large.  John  Poster  Dulles,  for  hts 
extraordinary  contribution  to  peace  In  so  sue- 
ceaafuUy  directing  the  formulation  of  tha 
pending  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan.)  The 
conftision,  incompetence,  and  questionabla 
practices,  which  so  patently  exlsta  tn  certalt 
administrative  agencies,  have  reduced  putUlo 
confidence  In  the  administration  and  In 
Government  generally.  The  utter  lack  of 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  President  him- 
self and  his  personal  shortcomings,  including 
his  unfortunate  diaplays  of  temper,  hava 
stiU  further  aggravated  the  situation.  Per- 
haps, most  of  all.  the  abominable  manlier  in 
wMch  be  removed  Oeoeral  MacArthw  from 
his  Far  East  commands  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  ever-lucraasing  public  In- 
dignation toward  Mr.  Truman. 

RecognlJEing  as  I  do  and  critical  as  I  am 
of  tbe  faulu  and  weaknesses  of  the  President 
and  his  administration.  I  would  be  blindly 
bigoted  If  I  were  to  oocdone  the  prejudiced 
criticism  and  fault-finding  of  those  who 
condemn  everything  which  Mr.  Truman  does. 
s<}lely  because  he  is  the  chief  Apostle  of  tha 
New  or  Pair  DeaL  I  admit  that  It  Is  diffieutt 
to  obtain  national  unity  when  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Amertcan  people  are  with- 
out confidence  in  their  Chief  SseeuUvc.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Truman  ts  our 
Chief  Executive  and,  tf  the  Lord  permits,  ha 
will  remain  our  Cblet  Eieoutlve  for  no  teas 
than  another  year  an.1  a  half;  the  Araarlcaa 
people  decided  this  questtoa  In  iMfl.  The 
further  fact  remains  that  partisanship  and 
animosity  toward  Mr.  "nruiBan  ean  never 
Justify  the  divided  Hatloa  which  they  are 
producing  or  the  aid  and  oomfoct  to  the 
Kremlin  which  they  are  providlag. 

It  Is  rsgrettable  that  tte  PreeideBt  has  so 
defied  the  Congress  aad  been  so  eooteeapfev* 
ouB  of  lu  lagttlnata  pRacogattves  that  oon* 
slderahle  lll-feeUnf  toward  him  has  arisen 
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iBTaatliatkng  Committee,  proTlng  a  definite 
tla  between  racketeo-s  and  pollUclaiu  pub- 
Me  aautlmant  tbrougbout  the  Nation  bax  been 
arouaad— -And  rtgbtlully  so. 

Wbat  abaU  tbe  voter  do  to  assist  In  t^e 
•taction  to  public  ofSce  of  capable,  honest. 
•nd  riOclent  public  Bcrrants? 

Wt,  tha  Toters.  who  are  Interested  tn  a 
clean,  efficient,  progresslTc  Oovernment  ad- 
ministration munt  Bacrlflce  a  Tew  minutes 
of  Idsxire  time  to  study  the  experience  and 
Integrity  of  candidates  seeklni?  public  office. 
We  of  the  Citizens  National  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee eire  Interested  In  candidates.  re(;ard- 
Ua  of  party  label,  and  officials  In  public 
oOoe,  who  pledge  themselves  to  support 
legislation  for  a  people's  program  that  will 
benefit  the  white-collar  and  medium-income 
groupa.  their  community,  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

This  program  will  Include  legislation  In 
the  public  interest  for  the  development  of 
the  national  defense,  food  and  rent  controls. 
»octal-sec\irlty  and  housing  programjj.  vet- 
erans' needs,  economic  reooustructlou  and 
development,  foreign  j)ollcy,  appropriate  na- 
tional budget  and  taxes. 

Our  most  important  responsibility  Is  to 
•elect  candidates  who  will  best  carry  out  our 
program. 

Republicans  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
can  build  schools.  Democrate  are  not  the 
only  ores  who  can  build  hospitals,  and  In- 
dependent-Progressives are  not  the  only  ones 
who  can  build  housing.  Any  RepubUcan. 
Democrat,  or  Independent-Progressive  can 
buUd  all  three  well  only  because  of  bis  proven 
qualifications  and  not  because  of  his  party 
label. 

Being  willing  to  accept  and  support  can- 
didates for  public  office  regardless  of  party 
label  affords  h  somewhat  wider  range  of  se- 
lection, but  even  this,  under  our  present 
party  system.  In  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Illmts  our  selection,  because  county  ar.d 
State  committees  of  all  major  parties  still 
■elect  most  of  the  candidates  The  tiect  we 
can  hope  for  at  the  present  time  Is  to  select 
the  candidate  designated  who  comes  nearest 
to  our  expectations  regarding  fitness.  Integ- 
rity, and  courage  of  conviction  to  serve  all 
the  people  for  the  public  good. 

The  CltizenB  National  Affairs  Committee 
la  against  the  old,  antiquated,  boss-domi- 
nated party  designation  of  candidates  be- 
cause it  doea  not  represent  the  will  of  the 
people  as  to  who  is  a  competent  and  quali- 
fied candidate. 

In  n:oBt  cases  under  the  present  system, 
a  candidate  to  be  eligible  for  designation 
muBt  have  been  a  loyal  party  member  and 
worter  and  known  to  his  political  organiza- 
tion leader  as  one.  not  too  smart  to  become 
independent  of  party  support,  and  not  too 
Illiterate  as  not  to  appreciate  the  choice  of 
the  party  organisation  by  accepting  lU  dlc- 
tatea  regarding  patronage  and  special  favara. 
Unfortunately  this  is  tte  type  of  Indlvid- 
ticl  who  is  willing,  anxious,  and  greedy  for 
public  ofltce,  to  serve  you  and  me,  the  tax- 
payer. 

In  moat  caaea  theae  very  individuals  are 
tba  only  ones  who  will  accept  the  moderate 
pay,  witb  the  hope  of  being  a  part  of  graft 
and  corruption  by  which  they  can  raise  their 
regular  income  several  times  over. 

Why  do  you  tuppoae  a  candidate  running 
for  public  office  that  pays  tS.ooo  a  year  will 
•pand  gao.OOO  to  get  it?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose t^t»  candidate  will  accept  campaign 
contributions  ranging  from  $500  to  |6.ooo 
from  bovaea  and  racketeera^  all  of  whom  have 
fOfn^  good  Ideas  aa  to  what  the  cash  benefits 
will  be. 

It  la  tbla  vary  ayatem  tbat  keeps  quaUfled. 
Ijiwliiwaa  and  profeaalonal  men  and  women 
from  entering  pbUtlca.  1%  ia  this  very  thing 
ttMt  kaapa  poQtlea  tn  tba  racket  elaas.  Under 
tba  pracent  ivatam  tba  poUtlelan  goea  to  the 
for  big  money  to  carry  on  bis  cam- 
If  tfactad.  tba  eandldate  la  lub^er- 


^ient  to  the  racketeera  and  doea  tb>!lr  bid- 
ding at  every  back  and  calL 

Through  the  report  of  the  Senatt   Crime 

I,.^veKtlgatlEg  Commlttije  we  know  cl  exlat- 
Ing  tie-ins  with  sinister  forcea  all  ( ver  the 
Nation.  The  big  question  Is  What  are  we 
going  to  do  to  correct  thia  system? 

It  win  not  be  an  eaf.y  task.  Bui  •  step 
forward  In  the  right  direction  is  he  fol- 
lowing 

Let  US  adopt  the  preferentlel  prim  »ry  sys- 
tem of  choosing  qualified  candidate!  —a  sys- 
tem whereby  every  Amerlcau  citizen  is  qual- 
ified by  lav  Is  eligible  to  seek  pi-b  ic  office 
without  party  selection.  The  voter  t  lone,  on 
electicr.  day.  selects  the  candidati  of  his 
chrilce  This  will  put  an  end  to  tie  party 
prlm.^ry  system. 

The  7 referential  primary  srystem  If  adopted 
by  NPt:on-wlde  legislation  would  be  a  severe 
blow  to  all  organized,  racketeer -ci  ntroUed 
politics. 

Every  man  and  women  of  high  mo  til  char- 
acter, with  honesty  of  ptirpose  an  1  strong 
ccurage  of  conviction  could  feel  free  to 
enter  politics  with  the  view  of  rendering 
real  public  service,  without  being  uader  the 
domlnatl  in  of  organlaed  or  corrupt  party 
leadership. 

For  the  voters  to  hope  for  this  kind  of 
chancre  from  a  time-worn  systeti  means 
some  concentrated  effort  on  the  par :  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us — we  must  g  ve  some 
time  and  Interest  to  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional politics.  If  we  are  sincere  v  1th  our- 
selves that  we  seek  a  change. 

We  must,  and  this  is  all-imports  it,  select 
and  enthusiastically  support  thoi  e  candi- 
dates that  we  feel  are  Interested  li.  our  de- 
mands for  change — we  must  knov  how  to 
differentiate  between  a  sincere  candidate 
seekin'?  public  office  who  Is  in  symp:  thy  with 
our  program  and  principles  and  wfc  a  pledges 
his  fearless  and  honest  support,  ard  a  boss- 
controlled  organization  politician  who,  like 
a  parrot,  quotes  the  founding  fa  hers  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  c  emocracy 
at  election  time,  but  after  election  cynically 
tears  up  his  calfipaign  speeches  and  promptly 
forgets  all  promises. 

There  can  be  no  reform  until  all  of  us 
stand  firm  behind  nonpartisan  representa- 
tives of  cltlien's  Interests. 

If  we  desire  honest  and  efficient  govern- 
ment we  must  vote  for  men  and  jpomen  of 
high  principles,  regardless  of  parly  label. 

Our  plan  of  action  Is  a  simple  i  ne.  It  Is 
100  percent  American  and  It  Is  1(0  percent 
right. 

The  Citizens  National  Affairs  Committee 
will  recommend  for  support  qualified  can- 
didates with  high  concept  of  service  to  the 
public,  responsible  to  all  people,  i  ot  to  any 
special  Interest.  It  will  support  h  mest  men 
and  women,  with  minds  and  hea  ts  rooted 
In  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  f  indamen- 
tal  principles  of  our  democratic  society. 

The  first  safeguard  of  our  llbe-ty  is  the 
individual  American  who  cares  encagh  about 
his  or  her  community  to  give  tlm :,  thought 
and  energy  to  being  a  good  citizen.  The 
first  duty  of  a  good  clUzcn  la  to  i  ote. 

Tlie  Cltlaens  National  Affairs  (Committee 
pledges,  with  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
its  many  members,  to  carry  on  i;  national 
campaign  to  get  the  American  cltlren  to  a<:- 
cept  his  most  Important  civic  reap  inslblllty : 
to  exercise  his  right  to  vote. 

The  greatest  power  In  the  Natioi  to  make 
possible  good,  honest,  fearless  adml  nistration 
In  Goveriunent  ia  your  vote. 

The  democratic  right  to  vote  la  rours.  and 
yours  alone — to  benefit  you  and  four  fam- 
ily 

Vote  on  election  day — vote  for  ^he  candi- 
date of  your  choice. 

The  eandldate  that  may  aerve  you  and 
your  country  beet  may  be  a  Bepjblicac.  m 
Democrat,  an  Independent-Progreaalva.  tai% 
first,  last,  and  always  be  will  be  ux 
capable,  and  fearleaa  American.         « 
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Sas|»casioa  of  CertiiB  fadmrfnlt  a 
Layally  Cases 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoifSDf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  24, 1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbccwd  a  letter 
dated  July  16.  1951.  from  Hiram  Bing- 
ham. Chairman  of  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board. 

I  may  say  that  the  purple  of  insert- 
ing this  letter  in  the  Rccoio  at  this  time 
is  that  I  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  some  time  ago,  at 
the  time  two  State  Department  em- 
ployees had  been  suspended.  At  that 
time  the  Secretary  of  State  said  that 
those  two  employees  were  suspended  be- 
cause it  was  mandatory  under  the  law. 
I  wrote  to  Chairman  Bingham  and  asked 
him.  if  that  were  tixie,  why  there  had 
not  been  suspensions  in  other  cases  in 
which  charges  had  been  filed — specifi- 
cally in  the  cases  of  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent and  some  29  others. 

In  the  Chairman's  reply  he  points  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  mis- 
taken when  he  said  that  under  the  law 
he — Bingham — was  bound  to  suspend 
the  two  men  referred  to.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
rightly  points  out  that  the  Chairman 
has  no  power  whatsoever  to  suspend 
these  individuals,  and  that  only  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  can  do  so.  It  is  entirely 
within  his  discretion. 

Por  fear  that  the  insertion  of  my  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Bingham  may  raise  a  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Bingham  is  em- 
powered to  take  such  action.  I  think  his 
reply  should  be  inserted  in  the  Rxcou 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unithb  States  Civn-  Sebvicz  Commlssion. 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  16,  1951. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  McCaktht. 

United  States  Senate. 

Deak  Sknatob  McCAaTHT:  I  have  yotir  let- 
ter of  July  13.  1951.  wherein  you  Inquire 
regarding  the  suspension  of  individuals  who 
have  loyalty  cases  pending  before  the  State 
Department's  Loyolty  Board. 

With  regard  to  your  specific  question  in- 
quiring of  the  Loyalty  Beview  Board  why  cer- 
tain individuals  whoae  cases  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Loyalty  Security  Board  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  have  not  been  sus|)ended.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  part  n, 
section  4,  of  Executive  Order  No.  9835.  wherein 
it  states  "the  head  of  the  employing  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  suspend  any  oOlcer  or 
employee  at  any  time  pending  a  detmnina- 
tlon  with  reapect  to  loyalty,"  and  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  733  which  state  "the 
Secretary  ot  State  •  •  •  may.  In  hte  ab- 
solute discretion  and  when  deemed  necea- 
sary  in  the  Interest  of  national  security,  aua- 
pend,  without  pay.  any  civilian  cOoer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Stato  (in- 
cluding the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States)  •  •  •-"In  connection  with  the 
proTlsiona  of  PubUe  Law  733.  I  wlab  to  call 


your  attantlon  to  part  VI,  aactloo  S.  of  i 
tlva  Order  Ma  9815.  wberaia  It  la  ataicd  "Tba 
provtatona  of  tbla  order  (Biactitlve  Order  Mo. 
9ti36)  aball  not  be  an>liemble  t4)  peraona  awn- 
marlly  removed  tmdcr  the  provialoaa  of 
•  •  •  any  •  •  •  statute  (xmfarrlng  tba 
power  of  aummary  removal." 

Article  n.  aectlon  a.  of  ihts  Oooatltutlcm 
of  the  United  States  provldea  "the  Coogreaa 
may  by  law  vast  the  appointment  <tf  such  in- 
ferior oiBcera.  aa  they  think  proper,  in  tba 
Prealdent  akme.  in  t^  courU  of  law,  or  in 
the  heada  of  departmcnta."  Cojagreaa  baa 
from  time  to  time  veated  tbn  pcrew  of  ap- 
pointment of  infator  oOcers  in  the  beads 
of  departUMnta  and  agendei..  The  courts 
have  oooatrued  tbat  the  powf  r  to  dlacbarge. 
wbleb  neceaaarily  include*  ths  right  to  aua- 
pend.  la  Inberant  in  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment. 

Growing  out  of  tbla  oonat,ituttonal  pro- 
vialtm,  it  baa  always  been  held,  traditionally, 
that  the  head  of  the  department  ia  tba 
only  person  who  may  sunpcod  or  remova  a 
pmnanent  employee  from  the  Federal 
aervice.  Undoubtedly,  tbe  Prtaldent,  by  the 
use  of  toe  language  eet  forta  In  Bsecutive 
Order  Mo.  9835  aa  quoted  above,  and  Con- 
greu.  In  giving  the  agency  Mad  authority 
to  suspend  und«r  Public  Law  733,  in  bta  ab- 
solute discretion,  reoogniaed  t;bla  traditUmal 
principle,  which  sterna  from  tha  Conatitu- 
tion. 

The  regulations  and  directives  of  toe  Loy- 
alty Review  Board  must  recognlaa  tbat  tha 
agency  bead  baa  exclusive  power  to  aoapend 
an  employee.  Therefore,  tbe  Board  has  no% 
reserved  unto  itaelf  the  autt;arlty  to  direct 
the  agency  head  to  suapend  employeea.  but 
has  left  the  matter  to  his  diaoretion. 

Since  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Public  Law  733,  Executive  Order  No. 
9835  and  the  regulations  and  directivea  of 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  all  point  to  a 
noninterference  with  the  right  of  the  agency 
head  to  suspend  In  his  abacilute  diacretlon 
tbe  Loyalty  Review  Board  cannot  answer 
your  specific  que«tions  as  to  why  certain 
persons  have  not  been  suspended  ev«n 
though  their  cases  are  pending  before  the 
Loyalty  Security  Board  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

A  copy  of  Public  Law  733  and  a  copy  of 
Executive  Order  No.  9635,  are  attached  hoeto 
for  your  ready  reference. 
Cordially  yours, 

RIKAM    13lI«GHAM, 

Chairman.  Loyalty  Review  Board. 
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CoatainiaeBt  It  Far  Frsioi  Eaovgli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  24, 1$S1 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoho  an  unusual- 
ly interesting  article  entitled  "Con- 
tainment Is  Far  Prom  Enough."  by  Bar- 
bara Ward,  formerly  associate  editor  of 
the  Lontkm  Econmnist.  By  common 
consent  Miss  Ward  has  long  been  recog- 
nlaed  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
obJectlTe  writers  <m  current  eoonomie 
and  political  sabjects.  This  latest  ar- 
ticle merits  careful  heading  and  thought 
hy  Members  of  tbe  Senate  and  the  pub- 
lic gmerally. 


■m  Caw  Dartar 


Tbmm  haixm  no 
ovdetad  to  ba 
oaa.  as  foUowt: 

OowfantMSMT  Is 
aenurr  TauK  or 

Otnlfoar 
Wbst  8n»oaQLB 

(By  Barbara  Ward) 

Of  one  thing  oaa  tba  Waatem  World  ba 
perfectly  aura.  Witb  or  wttbout  aettienBeiit 
in  Korea  tbe  boatillty  of  tbe  Eovltt  world  wlU 
continue,  and  will  uaad  to  ba  oountered  and 
contained.  LooU  aatttamaBi,  bowewHr  aatla- 
factory.  doea  not  alter  tbe  fact  of  general 
boatuity.  A  western  victory  in  Oraeoa  did 
not  daereaae  Soviet  praasitta  on  Tito  Tba 
trttanpb  of  tbe  Bartln  atrlUt  did  not  and 
tbe  maebln»tlona  of  tlia  OomBualat  Pariy 
In  Weatvn  Oermaay.  TlM  aweaptog  aue- 
eaaaii  at  tbe  Maiabail  plan  bave  not  dte- 
armed  a  aingle  Soviet  aoUbar.  Just  aa  Brlt> 
lab  uraalaa  tn  tba  niaatoaafb  oantuiy  de- 
feoded  I-idia'a  nortbwaat  trontiar  tbraugb  a 
aueeaaslon  of  mlaar  van  and  tneldenta.  so 
tbe  new  franttara  ot  ttie  ttm  world  bava  to 
be  defended  tbnmgb  all  tbe  major  aad 
provocatHHia  of  Soviet  power. 

It  ia  tbe  eaaanoe  of  eontalnment  to 
niae-^atubbomly  and  patiently— tbla 
tremeiy  unpalatoble  fact.  Tet  tbe  auppty  of 
patience  available  to  frae.  omapoksn.  vslao 
tile  aoctetiea  tanda  to  nm  abort — partleu- 
larly  bcfOm  electtooa.  It  la  dear  tbat  tbe 
baaic  prtndplaa  of  eontabament  are  likely 
to  rec^ve  aome  vary  loogb  traatiaent  In  tbe 
mcmtba  to  coma.  Alrmdy  leadera  tn  tbe 
United  States  fear  a  let-down  in  popular 
opinion  and  a  revolt  agalnaC  tbe  Atitterttlea 
of  a  strong  dtfcnae  program.  Alrcody  In 
Britain  mlaeblevoaa  men  of  tbe  left  am  pre- 
tending tbat  Kltatn  aboald  draw  apart  from 
America  leat  ocmtatonent  abouUl  lead  to 
war.  It  ts  dlflcolt  to  Imagtoe  a  time  wben 
it  could  be  more  important  to  reafllrm  unity 
and  staying  power  in  carrying  on  tbe  pottcy 
of  containment  of  Soviet  Buaata. 

Tbe  dUBculty  Is  tbat  ocmtslnmeDt  baa  vary 
little  to  commend  It  dlreetly.  Tbe  two  eblef 
human  Instlneta  today  are  andoubtedly  Mm 
hunger  for  peace  and  tbe  iKipe  of  a  better 
material  life.  Communlat  propaganda  barps 
inoeaaantly  on  both  tbamea.  It  makea  no 
difference  tbat  in  Soviet  Bunta  Mid  Ita  aatel- 
litas,  millions  of  sten  are  under  arma  and 
tliat  the  whole  induatrial  ayatesa  ia  weighted 
toward  tbe  heavy  Induatry  needed  for  arma- 
menu  and  away  tram  conatmier  goods.  Be- 
hind tbe  iron  curtain  tbe  blanket  of  pcopa- 
ganda  coven  sucb  facta,  and  at  borne  aad 
abroad  every  ruae  of  dlptomacy  ta  uaad  by 
the  Communista  to  fasten  tbe  blame  tor  re- 
annamenta  on  tbe  impsrlaliat  leaders  of  tbe 
west. 

"BeHeve  ua."  say  tbe  Oommuolata.  "tniat 
ua.  accept  our  tittle  Pleaaao  peace  dova  and 
you  can  bave  peace  and  rlalng  living  atand- 
arda." 

Bctiaon  in  tbe  weatera  democraclM  rejeels 
tbe  tiait.  Reaaon.  remembering  tbe 
of.  Monlch.  aoeepta  tbe  fact  tb*t 
ment  and  ei4ylttUatlon  lead  not  to  paaoa  but 
to  war  at  tbe  worvt  poaatbla  moment. 

But  tbe  electora  are  not  all  reaaon.  Tbey 
fear  war  paaskmatoly.  wllb  Ua  Intimatlona 
of  ever  more  ghaatly  weapona.  Tbey  dlaUke 
bigh  ttftoea  and  abortar  sitppllaa.  Tbey  ra- 
aent  the  drafting  at  young  men  and  tbe 
growth  of  natiooal  armlea.  Tbla  la  a  pow- 
erful accumulation  ot  oaatSUmMl  and  Inattnc- 
tlv«  dtataato.  ^mtb  at  Iftfhttton.  a  genera- 
tion undv  arma.  tbe  oeerbanglng  threat  of 
daatructioo— are  tboaa  tha  real  impUeatlocs 
of  oontalnmantf  If  ao,  ta  reaaon  atioitg 
encugb  to  silence  tbe  protest  ot  feeling  and 
Instinct  not  only  today  and  toaaotrow  but 
for  tbe  yaara  durtag  wbleb->lf  war  la  to  be 
avoided— tbe  Wealam  World  must  coatbiao 
to  make  containment  work? 
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toflfc  of  eoDfi6»Bee  tii  •••two  staTtug 
7tt)B7  tb*  pcMdMlttT  f3f  <lef  Mktlng  com- 
■»  peaeefony  flrtt  by  trxilnc  ^^  *»' 
Mnmbrtam  tn  umuBCBt  and  then  by  butld- 
fiH  •  iKutam  wclety  erf  Inflnttely  gr«»t« 
aaairn    Mope.  and  Ttalon  than  Russia  can 
•w  amulat*.    Tltey  crvTM  tn>t«ad  that  Rua- 
gtoi  BOit  be  enabed  and  conununimn  rto- 
iRltty  dwtroyed  tf  the  wtmt  »a  to  ■\im'«. 
Tim  •»•  frw.  hcrwerer.    l»ot  many  ralae 
for  pretwiUw  war.    Most  people 
•n   i—Ualned   by  the   proapect   ol   stotnlc 
rt—duiTifiTi  and  the  doubt  wbetber  an  atom- 
ijgiMtatud  world  could  be  the  framework  of 
a  fne  and  ar<ter«d  society     The  more  serlow 
•ad  daagcroua  erttlcs.  therefore,  are  thoee 
wteo  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  great  and 
tfynaailc  tatematiooal  toelety  under  Amerl- 
OMi  toadenhlp.  etronf  eoouffb  to  dlaeoura^e 
attack  and  attractive  enough  to  undermine 
OoBummtot   pretenalons.   la   Bimply  beyond 
tbe  power  of  the  United  SUtee  and  Its  aUlee 
to  achtove. 

Peelreriy  rach  men — trtiether  In  the 
TTBtted  States  or  In  Suvopcr  or  In  India — 
adrocate  retreat  and  withdrawal.  In  Amer- 
ica, K  la  called  iaolatlooism.  In  Burope.  de- 
feattom.  to  Aata.  neutraUty. 

It  to  at  this  point  that  weatem  weakneae 
la  face  of  Communist  ambttton  seems  most 
Baked  and  ptttful.    Whoever  heard  the  men 
la  the  Kremlin  doubt  their  capacity  to  re- 
create the  face  of  the  earth?     Wben  did  a 
OQBunantst  leader  petulantly  declare:  "This 
tMk  to  beyond   our  capacity."     What    local 
eatoHtte  baa  hinted  that  be  would  like  to 
t»P*»wi  or  tnterrene  or  lead  or  mtanage  but 
vabapplly  hla  reeources  do  not  run  to  it? 
Tet,  reeourees   are   as   nothing   compared 
with   the  wUl   to   use   them.     In    1S39.   the 
aeefi  reeoorces  infinitely  outmatched  Hlt- 
tor's.   but   the   dictator   bad    hla   own   crazy 
Ttew  of  a  Ha*  world  order,  and  In  spite  of 
all  the  weefi  potential  power,  came  wUhln 
aa  ace  of  achieving  It.    To  believe  a  task  is 
trnpoaelbte.  Is  the  first  step  toward  makmg 
tt  ao.    The  taolatlonlats.  the  neutralists,  and 
the  defeattots  are  all.  In  fact,  saying:  "Stalin 
oaa  do  the  Job  but  we  cannct."     This  surely 
to  ttM  ultimate  betrayal. 

It  to  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that  this 
attitude  of  incapacity  should  have  appeared 
at  all  In  the  United  States,  a  nation  wbl^h 
Is  above  all  geared  to  the  achievement  ckf  the 
Impossible.  It  Is  not  a  wild-eyed  Idealist 
but  a  man  of  sober  judgment  and  a  ereat 
IndustrtalUt.  Defense  MobUlxer  Charles  E. 
WUaon.  who  recently  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  within  a  short  space  of  time  pro- 
duction of  steel  and  aluminum  could  be 
expanded  so  that  the  supplies  avat.afcle  f'lr 
the  civilian  economy  would  be  as  great  as 
In  lae©.  a  year  of  peak  production.  His 
Judgment  Is  simply  baaed  on  e.xperlence — 
the  eKpertence  of  America's  miracle  of  pro- 
duction when,  between  1940  and  1944.  It 
doubled  the  stee  of  Its  economy  and  again. 
between  1947  and  IMO.  wben  It  Increa^^ed 
Western  Europe's  war-devastated  economy 
to  a  level   146  percent  higher  than   It   was 


venkutea  m  ttoe  ICnataU  pten— Ite  aB 

generations,  faith  baa  prcrwn  with  responai- 
blllty  and  then  Xb»  iteourcea  have  been 
found  for  the  work. 

Today,  the  olialtonce  to  taefoad  the  con- 
tinental scale.  It  Is  world-wide  and  It  cov- 
ers every  aspect  uf  man's  relations  wltb  his 
fellow  men.  By  tba  oMfCf  of  provMence. 
it  comes  at  a  time  wben  the  grasp  of  the 
Western  Powers  Tinder  American  leadership, 
of  technical  prouedures,  producttve  prooeseee 
and  sdenttfle  advance  have  developed  ao 
tremendoiMly  that  a  world-wide  responsi- 
bility la  not  beyond  tbair  pbyifaU  capacity. 
The  only  doubt  to  wbttoer  tbay  bave  ttto 
necessary  poUtlcal  and  oooral  itettte. 

Thto  la  the  reai  lacoe  btfore  western  Katea' 
manahip  today.  If  the  task  of  the  Weatem 
World  Is  pitched  too  low,  If  ^e  talk  la  aU 
of  defense  and  not  of  production,  of  con- 
tainment and  not  of  creation,  of  armies  and 
not  of  a  peaceful  dynamic  world,  the  lim- 
ited task  of  contalnmant  Itaelf  cannot  aue- 
cced.  But  If  paaatvity,  neutraltam  and  re- 
treatism  are  left  bebtnd.  and  the  alms  of 
expansion .  production,  unity  and  brother- 
hood are  afBrmed  In  their  place,  western 
resources  will,  as  they  always  have.  sulBce. 
Today's  crlalB  Is  not  at  heart  a  crisis  of 
physical  strength.  Fundamentally,  It  to  a 
crisis  of  vision  and  of  faith. 


b  tke  SoTkt  U» 


wfeo«ttlMr  fey  laapnttones  at  b; 
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Theee  are  not  dreams,  but  facta  The 
trouble  in  the  free  world  today  is  that  its 
faeu  aad  Its  rcsouroes  tend  to  be  greater 
ttan  Ito  vialon  and  Ita  dream.  It  womd  be 
a  oMBt  atraordinary  paradox  tn  this  crlaia 
of  «eat«m  btotory  IX  vtolon  were.  In  fact,  to 
fan  abort  of  capacity.  If  one  thing  Is  more 
tnw  tban  anything  else  of  the  men  who  cre- 
ated and  boflt  up  the  Atlantic  community 
n  to  Itoat  hitherto  ttoetr  vialon  haa  always 
the  oea  they  have  aiade  of  tbelr 

. vary  narrow  raaouroea. 

handful  of  man  who  croased  the  At- 
lantla  to  New  y-^g'*-^  the  settlers  who  con- 
a  eoatlnaat  in  their  covered  wag  one. 
B  vbo  fooght  and  died  in  two  great 
,.„..  j9  pweant  the  asttaettoa  of  freedom. 
tte  statesmen  who  evolved  and  the  men 
>tM<  woinen  who  supported  such  tremendous 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  aiaLUMsnr 
IN  THE  SKNATE  CW  THE  UNITED  6TATB8 

Tuesday.  July  24. 1951 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.     Mr.    President.   I 

a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  an  article 
entitled  "Anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,"  by  Victor  La^y.  putdished  in  the 
National  Jewish  Monthly  for  June  1931. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorii, 
a.s  follows: 

Amtt-Ssbotism  ih  th«  Soviet  Untow — Stalin 
Usis  Jrws  AS  acarBBoaTB  to  Drvorr  Wealth 
Fkom  His  Rzgixk 

(By  Vtctor  Laaky) 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
Congress  suddenly  passed  legislation  forbid- 
ding Amcfioan  Jews  to  write  to  relatives  in 
other  lairds.  Suppoae,  also,  that  the  FBI  be- 
gan arreating  Eionist  leaden  and  hurling 
them,  without  trial,  into  dungeooe.  Suppose 
that  ttM  State  Department  reused  permis- 
sion to  American  Jeers  to  visit  Israel.  And 
suppose  that  American  aewapapen  were  ail 
controlled  by  tlM  Oovemmcnt  and  suddenly 
began  ttenoundng  Barnard  Baruch,  Irving 
Berlin.  David  Dablnaky.  Louta  B.  Mayer.  Ru- 
dolph HaUey.  Irving  H.  Kaufman.  David 
Lawrence.  Walter  Wlnchell,  and  Oeorge  So- 
kolsky  as  ^homeless  oasmopoUtans,  psople 
withotit  kith  and  kin.  trlbeiess  tMsdards,  rah- 
hita,  passportiaBB  wanderers." 

Would—or  could — there  be  any  honest 
doubts  that  oOcial  antl-SemiUati  bad  come 
to  Americaf 

Yet  tbeee  soppoaltlons  sf«  brutal  realltlas 
for  the  esUmatad  a.000.000  Jews  to  Sovto* 
ItussU.  Arrests  of  Jewish  toadars  on  Meb 
f antastte  ehargas  as  ■VusBSopottydsaa'*:  dto- 

wHters.  and  thtsOaetaato:  tha  dasftiiMCloto  o< 
jewtah  orfanlaattanc:  tha  aboution  <f  tha 
sole     remalBlng     Tlddtoh-lauffuaca     aatoi- 

paper— all  these  can  lead  to  but  onr  trafio 


conclusion:  that  the  Kremlin  to  conducting 
an   all-out  campaign   to   wipe   out   Jewish 

culture. 

But  apologists  for  the  Bad  XJUsplm  <mos« 
of  whom  stomached  even  the  Sovlet-Nasi 
pact)  Insist  that  this  Is  not  really  antl- 
Semltlsm.  Unfortunately,  too  many  other- 
wise knowledgeable  liberals  maintain  that, 
even  If  there's  much  that's  deplorable  about 
the  n.  8.  S.  R..  anti-Semitism  Is  hnposai- 
ble  there.  Why?  Because  It's  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution.  By  the  same  logic  the 
U.  S.  S.  B.  is  the  world's  greatest  democracy. 
That,  too.  Is  written  In  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. By  this  juridical  cretinism  the  Soviet 
myth -makers  have  been  able  to  fool  some 
people  Into  believing  that  national  and  ra- 
cial prejudices  have  been  wiped  away  by  the 
Bolsheviks.  Only  recently,  for  example,  a 
book  reviewer  In  a  great  metropolitan  dally 
ccvtld  state,  aa  casually  as  If  It  was  a  fixed 
law  in  physics,  that  "racial  prejudice  has 
no  place  In  the  Soviet  Union."  Ironically. 
the  twisted  mentalities  making  up  the 
Fascist  crackpot  movements  also  insist 
there's  no  antl-Semlilsm  in  Russia.  Other- 
wise, how  can  the  Gerald  L.  K.  Smiths  and 
the  Upton  Closes  continue  their  refrain  that 
"all  Jews  are  communists"  and  "Russia  is 
being  enslaved  by  the  Jews." 

But.  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  reactions 
to  Soviet  events,  it  wUl  take  considerable 
time  before  the  outside  world  believes  there 
Is  really  anti-Semitism  in  RussLk.  Mass 
awareness  has  always  come  too  late.  When 
man-made  famine  stalked  Russia  in  the  early 
thirties,  few  people  believed  the  reports  that 
millions  of  Russian  peasants  had  perished. 
Such  reports,  the  liberals  thought,  were  In- 
spired by  the  reactionaries  to  discredit  the 
young  Socialist  state.  By  the  time  the  non- 
Communist  world  learned  the  bitter  truths 
about  Stalin's  monumental  boner  in  at- 
tempting forcibly  to  collectivize  the  farms, 
there  was  no  way  to  aid  the  victims.  The 
same  thing  occtirred  with  the  purges  which 
went  on  consistently  In  the  twenties  and 
thirties. 

JZWS    ASK    I50LATI3) 

This  time  the  victims  are  Jews.  And  the 
deadly  time  lag  between  the  event  and  the 
realization  is  dooming  the  Russian  Jewish 
community  to  Isolated  suffering.  Instead  of 
world-wide  Indignatlor.  the  Jewish  victims 
of  the  new  Soviet  terror  can  count  only  on 
apathy,  for  the  moet  part.  Perhaps  when 
the  present  victims  of  Soviet  t3rranny  are 
beyond  our  reach,  there  will  be  considerable 
indignation  and  protest — but  then  It  will  be 
entirely  too  late. 

For  anti-Semitism  in  Russia  Is  now  In  the 
stage  of  violence.  For  the  first  time  in  Soviet 
history.  Jews  are  being  menaced  physically. 
And  the  shocker  is  that  Stalin  Is  not  doing 
anything  to  prevent  violence  against  them. 
Outbreaks  against  Jews  are  regular  occur- 
rences In  many  parts  of  Russia,  particularly 
the  Ukraine.  According  to  reliable  reports 
reaching  the  West,  summarized  recently  by 
J  L.  Teller  In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
"even  more  disturbing  •  •  •  have  been 
assaults  on  Individual  Jews  In  such  large 
cities  as  Moscow,  with  Its  300.000  Jews,  and 
Odessa,  with  its  100.000  Jews.  Soviet  officials 
are  reported  reliably  to  have  shown  in- 
difference to  the  complaints  of  the  Jewish 
victims  and  to  have  taken  no  steps  to  curb 
the  mounting  frequency  of  these  Incidents, 
notwithstanding  the  forroal  ban  on  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Constitution." 

The  tragedy  la  that  there  is  still  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  anti-Semitism  exists  In 
the  Soviet  paradise.  As  early  as  1947.  News- 
week, in  what  was  far  from  the  first  report, 
had  already  informed  the  American  public 
that  "an  unpublidaed  but  nevertheless  effec- 
tive anti-Jewish  pc^cy  which  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  Government  at  tha 
time  of  the  Sovlet-Naal  pact  •  •  •  has 
-now  been  revived  as  a  corollary  to  the  So- 
viet antiwestem  campaign.'" 


V.  M.  Utdotov  had  already  stated,  in  an- 
notmctng  the  Soviet-Nazi  paiet.  that  faaetom 
was  "a  matter  <a  taste."  Nevertheless,  tha 
Newsweek  story  was  startling.  Not  that  the 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  ever  led  a  better 
existence  than  other  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  suffered  equally  with  the  others. 
But  here  was  aooMthing  new.  The  Jews 
were  being  singled  out  for  special  npn»- 
sions.  Not  a  crack  down  on  Jews  because 
they  were  bourgcoise  ot  Ktilaks.  but  a  crack 
down  on  Jews  as  Jews — the  classic  name  for 
which  is  anti-Semitism. 

The  bare  bones  of  the  Newsweek  story 
have  since  been  given  documentary  flesh. 
Before  me,  as  I  write,  is  a  small  mountain 
of  tragic  material — material  which  makes  a 
newspaperman  lose  his  customary  profes- 
sional restraint,  particularly  If  the  news- 
paperman happens  to  be  Jewish.  There 
are  newspaper  reports  by  Drew  Mlddleton. 
Cyrus  Sulzberger,  Bdmund  Stevens,  and 
other  well-known  correspondents,  as  well  as 
scholarly  studies  on  different  aspects  of  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  by  such  noted  scholars 
as  Solomon  Schwarz.  Jacob  Lestchlnsky,  and 
Harry  Schwars.  There  are  studies  by  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the  re- 
cent documentation  of  the  Jewish  Labor 
Committee,  which  urged  the  United  Nations 
to  undertake  a  thorough  Inv^lgatlon  into 
the  practices  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
treatment  of  minorities  and  especially  the 
pogrom  that  is  being  executed  against  the 
Jewish  people.  Note  the  use  of  the  dread 
word   "pogrom." 

To  deal  jM-operly  with  this  testimony 
would  take  an  entire  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Let  us  content  oiorselves  with  a  few  in- 
controvertible reports. 

Pulitzer  prize-winning  correspondent  Bd- 
mund Stevens,  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, who  left  Moscow  In  the  fall  of  1946.  has 
reported:  "Even  more  drastic  was  the  sys- 
tematic campaign  to  eliminate  Jews  from 
posts  of  responsibility  and  especially  from 
p>osltiona  involving  contact  with  the  ouulde 
world.  In  a  matter  of  weeks  (in  the  winter 
of  1948-49)  all  Jews  serving  with  the  Soviet 
occupation  administrations  tn  Germany  and 
Austria  were  recalled.  No  more  Jews  were 
Included  on  foreign  missions  and  delegations. 
Today  Jews  are  not  even  admitted  to  the 
special  school  that  trains  personnel  for  the 
Sovie*  foreign  service.  The  same  restrictions 
apply  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade." 

mxrosxD  exlvxs  at  i»4s 

In  1949  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  re- 
vealed their  anti-Semitism  to  the  world. 
They  opened  fire  on  Russian  Jews  under  the 
obscene  battle  cry  of  "war  against  the  home- 
less cosmopolitans" — words  right  out  of  the 
Nazi  lexicon.  Then  they  took  another  les- 
son out  of  Dr.  Goebbels"  master  study  of 
how  to  torment  Jews.  The  Soviet  press  be- 
gan to  print,  in  parentheses,  the  original 
Je^-lsh  names  of  the  cosmopolitans,  along 
with  the  Russian  pseudonyms  under  which 
they  were  known  to  the  public. 

That  this  Is  a  brand-new  practice  aimed 
solely  at  the  Jews  was  denied  by  a  writer 
for  the  left-wing  DeUy  Compass,  of  New 
fork,  who  declared:  "It  is  regular  Soviet 
practice  to  print  both  the  pen  name  and 
the  family  name  of  authcss  when  they  are 
mentioned  In  connection  with  any  official 
or  state  matter."  But.  the  Dally  Compass 
notwithstanding,  the  Soviet  press  has  yet 
to  print  the  real  names  of  Stalin  or  Mc^otov 
(DJugashvili  and  Scriahin)  or  of  any  other 
non-Jew.  Still  aping  the  foul  Nazi  press, 
the  Soviet  publications  went  the  whole  hog — 
publisiilng  cartoons  of  the  coEmopolltans 
which,  according  to  Bdmund  Stevens,  "de> 
picted  them  with  PaglnUke  profiles  and  the 
public  got  the  point." 


A«  BDcsmow 
Only   one   Jewtoh   writer   d   promtnencs 
managed  to  come   throt^   this   period   of 
anti-Semitic  upheaval  with  his  hide  and 


hufe  tnoona  intact  But  nya  Chrenbart 
was  a  Jew  in  naaie  only  and  one  of  tha 
nwst  slavish  adhernsto  ot  the  Stalinist 
regtaw.  Bhreabert  apparantly  won  hto  way 
back  to  Javor  by  puUlely  Insulting  Mn. 
Oolda  Myerson.  the  first  IsneU  minister  to 
Che  U.  a  8.  B.  at  a  dlptofaatic  reception. 
Within  hearing  of  such  fotalfo  dignitaries  as 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  then  the 
United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow. 
Ehrenberg  said  loudly:  "I  can't  bear  to  bear 
inglish.  especially  w!ien  spoken  by  a  Bus- 
sian-bom  Jewess." 

According  to  General  Smith,  in  hie  book 
My  S  Tears  in  Moaeow.  a  few  Jews  Uke 
Ehrenberg  who  hold  high  poeltlcms  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  "are  always  pointed  to  ty 
the  Kremlin  to  refute  any  implication  of 
antl-temltlsm.  But  during  the  past  dctade 
It  seems  that  Jews  have  systematically  been 
removed  from  influential  posttions  in  the 
Soviet  Goveriiment  and  th*  dlplomaUc  and 
armed  services."  Bs  added  this  significant 
detail.  "Prom  the  foreign  office  alone,  while 
I  was  in  Moecow  (]94d-4S).  Utvinov.  Loaov- 
sky.  Maisky  and  less  Important  but  almost 
equally  able  Jewish  oacials  were  relieved  or 
relegated  to  retirement  or  to  positions  of  less 
Importance." 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  any  Communist: 
Can  you  name  any  Jewish  official  In  any 
Soviet  mission  abroad?  Or  aiik  the  comrade 
to  cite  a  singles-only  one— Tiddlsh  puMiea- 
tlon  in  the  vast  Stalinist  empire.  Ironically, 
not  even  the  Prelheit.  the  Tiddlsh  Red  daily 
published  in  New  Tc»k.  is  permitted  t  j  circu- 
late in  RussU.  Tet  publications  In  lan- 
guages of  other  Soviet  nationalities  are  al- 
lowed to  flourish. 

Even  the  Soviet  satellites  are  picking  up 
the  refrain.  The  Hungarian  radio,  in  a 
broadcast  which  sounded  very  much  like  the 
unlamented  Goebbels.  recently  attacked  the 
international  Jewish  buurgsolsle  and  the  in- 
ternational Jewish  speculators  who  cooperate 
with  the  West  German  Government.  And 
the  <kimmunUU  of  the  world  are  now  bit- 
terly asaalUng  the  new  IsraeU  Government. 
Moecow  radio  accused  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben-Gurton  of  cooperating  with  the  Nazi 
clique  of  Western  Germany  In  order  to  pre- 
pare a  new  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 

But  why  go  on?  At  this  Ute  date  the  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  "prove"  that  anti-Semitism  In 
Russia  Is  government  policy.  Only  those 
who  refuse  to  see  will  deny  the  facu.  The 
question,  as  It  was  with  Hitler,  is:  What  can 
we  do  to  save  our  Jewish  brothers? 

In  order  *o  do  this  we  must  try  to  unde.- 
stand  the  whys  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  Soviet  regime 
is  completely  amoral — capable  of  anything 
which  would  preserve  the  iron-tight  StaUnlst 
dictatorship.  That  is  why  the  past  three 
decades  have  been  the  grareysrd  of  all  hopes 
anyone  had  ever  entertained  about  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  (a  monumental  work  on  this 
subject  U  Juilen  Steinberg's  Verdict  of 
Three  Decades). 

The  new  Soviet  anU-Semitism  U  an  in- 
vocation of  the  scapegoat  technique,  which 
served  Hitler  so  well.  The  Jews  have  al- 
ways been  useful  vUlaiiut.  On  their  ahoul- 
deri)  can  be  placed  all  the  faulu  of  the  dic- 
tatorial regime.  Even  beton  World  War  II, 
anti-Semitism  had  been  widespread  in  ths 
Soviet  Union.  The  tragic  extent  was  dis- 
closed by  the  Nazi  InTsaion  when  the  con- 
querors were  greeted  as  liberators  by  mil- 
lions of  RuiHtans.  And,  aooording  to  Solo- 
mon Schwara.  c€  all  the  ideological  non- 
sense brought  into  the  oce  pied  Russian 
areas  by  the  Nazis,  only  Jew  hatred  met 
with  staggering  success. 

"When  the  war  ended."  the  noted  foraisr 
lioeeow  eorrespondsnt.  Eugene  LycKia.  vroca 
in  the  Freeman,  "the  Kremlin  spparentty 
decided  to  accept  and  ezptott  the  malldow 
lore*  tt  had  btan  onabto  to  curb  or  eontniL 
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BavUi«  falted  to  achieve  unity  vith  tb«  peo- 
pte  on  Um  tUeiier  i«v«Li  at  loyalty  to  Xb» 
n«liiM  or  Com  rp  tin  tot  kleok)(y.  It  now 
aouKtit  UtentUlcmUon  mith  ttta  maaes  on  xh» 
lowest  l«v*i  of  tbclr  prlmiUr*  prejudices. 
Za  a  p«rT«rt«d  faahtoa  Stalin  c&cm  to  coma 
eloMf  to  hia  aub)«cta  by  pandertoc  to  one 
of  tlldr  worst  mooda.  *  ■  *  It  could  be 
tumMl  into  a  convenient  lightning  rod  to 
draw  at  laact  part  or  tne  oiaaa  dlaoontent 
away  from  ti»e  SoTlet  maaters     •     *     *-' 

Aaothar  factor  making  for  the  new  actl- 
Samlttam  U  tbe  rlae  of  Israel.  The  btrUi 
of  tlM  new  Jewlab  SUte  waa  greeted  wltn 
Joy  by  tHa  Jews  of  Ruaaia.  as  by  tbeU-  bretli- 
rak  ererywbcre.  But  Zionism — even  tlie 
tarhlnt  at  tbe  Hebrew  language — baa  long 
bean  fortol4klen  by  the  Soviet  regime.  And 
In  tiM  n.  S.  S.  R..  entbualaam  for  any  other 
aatloo  toada  to  grUn  repercusalons.  Tbe 
tm-SoTlat  behavior  of  the  Riiaalan  Jeve 
(wtio  fkicked  to  the  new  Israel  Embassy  tn 
lge>eow  to  wek  vlaas  to  th-  Promised  Land. 
Hit  w«rt  forbidden  to  leave)  whipped  the 
Pottttouro  to  Nael  like  Intenalty  In  carrying 
eat  tta  alnady  established  anU-8«mlUc  pro- 
grar^. 

Twlea  In  our  time  tbe  Jews  have  been  the 
TtettaM  erf  mighty  dicta tarahtp&.  We  bad  no 
trouble  tn  \inderstandlng  the  tragedy  In  the 
flrit  tBtraaace.  How  long  before  the  world 
the  seeoDi*? 


Wg^Ukm  •{  Ikt  HaliM  TrMty 


EXTENSION  OP  PKMARK.S 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  aaoBB  blamd 

Tl  OV  THB  WnrWD  STATES 


Tue$daw.  July  24.  19S1 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  Pmident.  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  In 
oi  the  RBCoto  an  editorial 
'Italian  Treaty  Revision,"  pub- 
is tbe  Evening  Bulletin,  of  Provi- 
JLL.ou  July  33. 1951. 
Tbttne  bsinc  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
\  wttocd  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoar, 
M  fdllofwa: 

ItauAii  TtxATT  Ttmatom 
It  U  patently  unjuat  and.  under  present 
vorltf  drcmiMtancca.  unrealistic  to  hold 
Italy  to  a  paaca  treaty  made  I  years  ago 
wbett  Japan  ta  to  be  treated  benevoleuUy 
aa4  Wfectam  Oermany   will   receive  tender 


Italy  evtainly  baa  worked  her  wey  back 
Into  tlia  ooDtty  of  free  states.  She  became 
a  eobalUgwent  of  the  Alien  Powers  in  1843 
Vlth  tlw  fall  uf  fascUm.  She  has  dlaavowed 
tb*  anaarehy  and  set  up  a  republican  form 
at  fovanunant.  She  la  a  member  a?  the 
north  Atlahtic  Ttcaty  Organization.  She 
haa  r«atftMl  the  internal  pressure  of  Italian 
cnmmgfitaiTi  to  take  ever  political  control 
ttm  UBitctf  Statea.  at  tbe  time  of  negotla- 
tfM  not  want  to  impose  onerous  bur- 
rilctlons  upon  Italy.  We  went 
'two  assumptlona:  (I)  That  with 
tiM  ttaltan  treaty  finished  the  Austrian  and 
Oanaaii  tr«attea  would  foUow  speedily;  (2) 
ttaai  l«a:y  wrrald  ha  admitted  to  the  United 
aod.  throt^b  a  clause  In  the  peace 
f.  xaettScattona  of  the  treaty  woulii  be 


iptkna  bare  been  proved  In- 

haa  rcfuaad  to  eonohide  the 

traaty.  whoa*  principal  tanns  have 

asMI  hm  balkad  tvary  attempt 

a   Owaaan    traaty.     I^cmr    ttmea 

flalyt   appUcatlon   tor 

tB  tha  Ualtod  Natioaa; 


With  Italy's  fine  rfaird  and  thf  rndlr  il 
change  In  circumstances  since  Iht  slKnirik; 
of  the  Itaxtan  treaty,  the  llrae  has  come  v, 
forget  legalistic  arffuments  and  approach 
re\tolon  on  the  facts  in  the  ca««> 

It  Is  a  contradiction  for  the  UnKpd  Sratps 
to  supply  Italy  with  arnas  and  milii.irv  rii'i- 
terlai  for  the  strengther-lUK  of  western  de- 
fense and  yet  hold  her  standing  armv  m  *fi»> 
peace-treaty  limitations  of  ujider  300  L'.xi 
men.  It  Is  economic  nonsense  tr.  exp«=.  t 
Italy  to  pay  reparations  ttj  Russia  and  war 
claims  to  others  when  the  United  Sratps  Is 
pouring  In  millions  to  keep  I'aly  i  ?'•'.:  ^' 
concern.  It  Is  the  reduction  tu  the  nrwurd 
for  Italy  to  turn  over  war  vrssei.s  to  R'.is.si« 
and  then  have  the  United  States  tTive  Iraly 
war  vessels. 

While  the  three  western  powers  nntlnue 
to  hold  Italy  to  the  letter  of  the  treatv  lest 
the  Soviet  Union  use  re\Uion  for  propa- 
ganda and  diplomatic  eiploltation.  Rvi.ssia 
has  reduced  the  treaties  with  Hur.eary  Ru!- 
garla.  and  Rumania,  vMch  the  we.stern  na- 
tions signed,  to  scraps  ot  pfti>er  by  rearming 
the  satellites. 

The  movement  in  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  brlnu  the  Italian  treaty  m  relation 
to  the  realities  reflect*  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  jxrople.  But  It  would  not  be  s'lund 
policy  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  UnltMl 
States  to  act  unilaterally  President  Truman 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  on  Mny 
6,  1*47,  when  oppoaltlon  developed  In  the 
Senate  to  ratifying  the  Italian  treaty:  "It 
would  be  1*  heavy  blow  to  our  country's  lead- 
ership m  world  affairs  should  we  unllaternly 
withhold  approval  of  the  trenty  "  Tbsit 
same  unilateral  arRumeni  Is  good  today  when 
revision  Is  the  Issue 

We  should  adopt  the  same  procedure  'in- 
ward Italian  treaty  revision  that  we  did  w!»h 
the  Japanese  treaty — that  Is.  secure  consent 
from  Britain  and  Prance  throu!?:h  litplorrirttic 
channels  and  put  revision  on  a  multi!?.tprfil 
basis.  Russia  will  howl,  of  crurse  but  the 
demands  of  simple  Justice  to  Italy  cry  nii  re 
loudly. 


Open  Mind  on  McCarthy 


FJrrENvSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or   MARTCAND 

IN  THK  SZSATE  OP  THE  H'MTTFD  ST.^TFS 
Tuesday.  July  24.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  &sk  unaiiimoua  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rei  ord 
an  article  entitled  'Open  Mind  on  Mc- 
Caktfy,"  by  BUI  Cunningham  published 
in  the  Boston  Herald  of  July  17.  1931 

There  being  no  objection,  th»"  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Risk  ok d, 
as  follows: 

Opcn  Mixo  oh  McCartht — Rtort  '  r  Wring, 
SxMAToa  Is  A  Two-Fi^rrfD  Fighter 

(By  Bill  Cunningham* 
I  expect  to  go  to  Wyshiugton  Inter  in  the 
week,  more  ou  pleasure  thnn  business,  ajid 
Ifs  entirely  possible  that  at  the  place  I'm 
going  I  shall  meet  the  famous — or  nauirU  us. 
depending  on  who  s  laiiUng — Senator  Josfph 
licCaaTHT.  of  Wisconsin.  Thsi  hapv^ned 
tbe  last  tune  I  was  therv  and  I  v&s  some- 
what amaaed  to  discover  he  dldn  t  wear 
horns,  slug  his  fellow  gtM*ta  with  a  black- 
jack, nor  monopolize  tlia  cunversatiijii  vnh 
abuae  cf  Oean  Acheeon. 

I'm  reminded  of  thla  becau.«e  practically 
the  only  unflntahed  buitness  in  this  stenm- 
Ing  ofllce  here  at  mldsuratner,  with  thr  (Vrv, 


davs  apantln'  are  letters  to  the  number  of  a 
score  or  «o  tryint;  to  get  me  on  record  for 

rr  .igainst  the  controversial  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  refuse  to  get — one  way  or  the 
other      The  truth  U  I  just  don't  know. 

I  can't  Ko  along  with  anybody  who  makes 
charep"?  without  proving  them.  Yet,  what 
Is  prv-of  and  whafs  the  time  limit  on  U? 
Pr'vif  or  v'.ce  versa,  of  his  main  coi'.tentton 
l.s  locked  In  tbe  State  Department  files  and 
pr'>t.ected  hy  the  Prenideiitlal  order  not  to 
deliver  Still,  what  of  this  new  develop- 
ment, with  two  key  figures  suspended  by  the 
I>  yf«.Uy  bf>ard  and  some  26  others  apparently 
likewise  ftn(?ered  for  reexamination?  Is  that 
.beadins?  tnv.'ard  proof? 

IMMUNrrT    BUSINESS    NOT    RC1.ISHXD 

I  don  t  like  this  '•immunity  '  business — 
direct  character  attack  from  the  privileged 
lianciuary  of  the  Senatorial  floor,  where  noth- 
ing .said  can  be  held  legally  against  the  s&y- 
er  That  seems  too  much  like  hitting  a 
man  when  his  hands  are  tied,  and  still  I'm 
wondering  If  I  wou.'.dn't  do  the  same  thing 
In  a  kill-devil  flght,  especially  If  I  were  a 
flehter  of  the  type  of  Senator  McCaetht 

That  last  poeslbly  can  stand  a  little  ex- 
plaining  I  think  McCAarBT.  right  or  wrong, 
l.s  an  all-ways  tighter.  Temperamentally, 
he's  of  the  type  of  the  last  of  the  old  South- 
west I  saw  as  a  kid.  When  you  Jump  him, 
01-  he  Jumps  you.  it's  a  fight  to  the  death  and 
there  are  no  rules.  Hell  flght  you  fair. 
He  11  flght  you  foul.  Or  hell  fight  you  fair 
and  foul  The  main  idea  la  that  only  one 
man  l.s  going  to  be  able  to  walk  away  when 
it  IS  over. 

As  I  understand  the  licCacTHT  story,  be 
was  a  freshman  Senator,  a  bachelor,  and 
with  time  on  his  hands  when  the  Republican 
senattDrial  veterans  asked  In  routine  fashion 
who  of  the  ffeneral  brotherhood  would  be 
available  to  make  Lincoln  Day  speeches  over 
the  ci  untry  where  these  annual  affairs  would 
b*>  held.  Considering  it  a  call  to  duty,  he 
sent  In  his  name. 

Since  his  name  didn't  mean  much,  they 
R.'Hve  him  a  couple  of  second-class  dates,  one 
out  in  his  own  district,  the  other  somewhere 
In  West  Virginia,  The  big  shots,  naturally, 
Kncxrked  off  the  big  ones  for  themselves — 
New  York,  Chicago.  Bc«ton,  and  so  forth, 
where  iheyd  get  their  uames  tn  the  big  city 
p.ipers.  Almost  like  the  celebrated  C'.rl 
Moore  s>>ag.  "Nobody  knew  what  happened 
;.  !  McCarthy"  rather  what  was  happening 
v.iih  McCartht 

AUVTiE     OF    WARM     FMINDS     SOtTCHT 

MrCAKTHY,  however,  taking  his  assiirnment 
scr:'>us;y,  went  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  one  of  the  colleges  In  %Vpsh- 
Incton  -wa/m  friends  of  his,  as  I  understand 
It.  from  hi.s  days  in  the  service.  He  discussed 
the  assignment  vlth  them  and  asked  their 
advice  on  a  subject.  They  told  him  they 
didn't  see  how  he  could  do  better  than  to 
attack  communism. 

That  corresponded  with  his  o^.i  ideas,  so 
he  instructed  his  secretary  to  procure  suf- 
ficient source  material  for  an  address  on  the 
evils  of  that  great  conspiracy.  The  sti^ry  goes 
that  th?  secretary  then  went  to  several  Wash- 
ington writers  of  vnrlous  categories  who  spe- 
c;:\li/ed  In  the  subject.  These  were  delighted 
t'l  hfiart  over  their  flies. 

Those  ivho  consider  this  all  to  have  been  a 
terrible  thini?  maintain  the  trouble  was  that 
these  files  contained  a  conglomeration  of 
material,  some  of  it  authentic,  srome  hear- 
say some  nothing  but  rumor.  They  charge 
MrOHTHT  was  either  too  naive  or  too  head- 
llne-huni;ry  to  differentiate. 

In  any  event,  he  let  go  first  In  Wisconsin. 
He  had  no  particular  coverage  of  the  na- 
tional sort.  The  big  shots  had  hogged  that. 
but  by  the  time  he  got  around  to  repeating 
his  suddenly  sensational  charges  against  the 
State  Department  In  We«t  Virginia,  the  de- . 
laved -action  report  had  boomed  oxu  of  Wis- 
ci  ;.«:n  a:;d  every  ear  was  tuned  to  thit  Uttla 
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West  Virginia  radio  station  that  aired  the 
repeat. 

Suddenly,  the  Republicans  had  won  them- 
selves something.  They  didn't  know  what. 
nor  Just  what  to  do  with  it.  Action  wa* 
swift  and  sensational.  A  congressional  bear- 
ing was  ordered  <the  Tydlngs  committee). 
The  young  man  was  going  to  need  money  to 
set  up  his  side  of  the  case  I  know  tbe  Sen- 
ator who  started  calling  the  somewhat 
startled  faithful  He  managed  to  get  13.000, 
which  he  turned  over  to  McCarthy  for  in- 
vestiiiators  extra  secretarial  help  and  so  on. 
and  he  told  McCarthy  he  was  afraid  that  was 
ail  he  could  get. 

COMING    ELECTION   TO    TELL    STORY 

It  was  to  develop,  however,  that  the  young 
man  wouldn't  need  any  more.  Contributions, 
with  no  strings  attached,  started  pouring  in 
en  him  voluntarily,  and  although  certain  of 
his  colleagues  began  to  decry  and  denounce 
hira.  th<?y  dried  up  fast  when  It  swiftly  de- 
veloped that  a  great  ground  swell  fiom  the 
grass  tixjIs  was  pro-McCARTHv  and  wanted  to 
hear  more. 

That's  how  It  began.  The  rest  of  the  saga 
Is  well  enough  known.  McCarthy  may  be 
ndlng  to  a  terrific  fall.  That  fall  may  come 
with  failure  to  t>e  reelected  next  year.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  beat  him.  and  if  he  is 
defeated,  that  may  be  the  end  of  him.  If 
he  wins     •     •     •? 

Right  or  wrong,  don't  make  the  mistake  of 
discounting  his  courage  These  new  efforts 
to  discredit  his  war  record  are  strictly  the 
bunk.  He  had  the  war  record,  all  right,  as 
a  captain  of  Marines.  He  did  not  quit  at 
the  height  of  the  war,  as  charged.  He  was 
Invalided  home  with  a  broken  and  burned 
toot  and  leg,  and  before  he  was  well  the 
war  was  over.  That  red-card  business  is 
mere  of  the  same.  Every  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentalve  who's  a  Reserve  officer  has  exactly 
the  same  card  In  his  file,  following  a  De- 
fense Department  ruling  that  as  of  now. 
they're  of  more  value  In  Washington  than 
they  would  be  with  troops. 

My  mind  Is  open  on  Senator  McCarthy. 
It  does  lo<:»k  as  if  he's  been  guilty  of  some 
terrible  things,  but  were  any  of  them  as 
guilty  as  Yalta?  Lets  wait  and  see  what 
the  harvest  is.  Somebody  or  something — 
maybe  McCarthy — deserves  to  be  reaped  be- 
fore very  much  longer. 


Proposed  United  NatioBs  CoTeaaiit  on 
HunxB  Rif  btt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREK 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  6TAT1B 

Tuesday.  July  24. 1951 

Mr  BRICKER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Brickex's  Warning.'  published 
in  the  Charlotte  <N.  C.)  Observer  of  July 
21.  1951.  I  discussed  this  subject  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

BaiCKER'S    WAaNlNG 

The  Sezutte  should  favorably  consider  the 
resolution  of  Senator  John  W.  Batoiica  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  which 
he  has  denoimced  as  a  '•blueprint  for  tyr- 
anny" aimed  at  stifling  criticism  of  the 
Fair  Deal  through  Government  control  of 
the  press. 


He  said  the  covenant  had  been  drafted 
under  the  Inunediate  direction  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  he  called  upon  Sec- 
reUry  Acheaon  to  instruct  her.  as  the  United 
States  delegate  on  the  U.  N.  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  to  renounce  this  blueprint 
for  tyranny  or  accept  the  consequences  for 
sponsoring  It. 

Although  he  predicted  the  covenant  never 
would  be  ratified,  he  said  adoption  of  his 
resolution  would  minimize  the  undeniable 
embarrassment  of  treaty  rejection. 

Senator  Bkicker  did  well  to  warn  that  the 
proposed  covenant  would  make  the  press 
subject  to  certain  penalties,  as  he  said  Sec- 
retary Acheson  must  realize,  and  that  this 
would  radically  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Ccn.'titution  by  abrogating  Its  guarantee  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  crack  down  on  newspaper  critics. 

The  Ohio  Senator  is  not  a  newspaperman 
but  a  lawyer  It  is  therefore  the  more  sig- 
nificant that  he  charged  that  the  inter- 
national-dc-goodcrs  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  pushing  this  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  toward  ratification  because  It  is  an 
ingenious  mechanism  designed  to  stifle  all 
crlTiclsm  of  the  Fair  Deal. 

"In  this  country  "  he  said,  "the  State  De- 
partment is  moving  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  newspapers  by  using  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  shield  for  its  activities  " 

Senator  Bricker  has  rendered  a  valuable 
public  serv-ice  by  sharply  warning  against 
the  proposed  United  Nations  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights. 


Hod.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  of  Wiscoflsia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

OF    MOHTAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  24.  1951 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'=ik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  various  edi- 
torials commending  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  fMr.  McCarthy!.  They  are 
taken  from  the  Chilton  (Wis,>  Times- 
Journal,  of  July  12  1951:  the  W^isconsin 
State  Journal,  of  July  20.  1951:  the 
Doylestown  <Pa.>  Daily  Intelligencer; 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times;  the  Marshfleld  (Wis.i  News- 
Herald,  and  the  Parkersburg  iW.  Va.) 
News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorj>,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chilton  (Wis.)  Times-Journal  of 

July  12.   1951 1 

CowviirnoN  Wkoops  It  Up  fo« 

McCaithyism 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  State  convention  of  the  Repub- 
lican volvmtary  committee  at  Wisconsin 
Rapids  last  Saturday  that  they  went  on 
record  in  overwhelming  ntmnbers  in  support 
of  a  resolution  lauding  Senator  McCAXrBT'a 
fight  against  Cotnmunista  tn  Government. 

There  is  a  small  but  highly  vocal  group  of 
politicians  In  the  State  who  are  eagerly  in- 
tent on  disparaging  McCasTBT.  They  want 
to  make  him  out  to  be  an  Irrcaponsible  man 
whoee  cwnduct  and  actions  tranagreas  rea- 
Bon  and  principles.  They  are  afraid  of  him. 
actually.  They  aoeuae  him  of  smearing  rep- 
utatiuoa  and  then  use  the  tacUc  they  ex- 
coriate to  smear  him.  They  dcmt  attempt 
to  answer  his  charges.    They  Jtot  aluS  than 


off  by  calling  what  he  do  s  and  says  •  Mc- 
Carthylsm"  and  b"  inali  uatlr.g  that  tha 
term  haa  tbe  meaning  of  a  laihema 

Recently  Senator  McCaitht  prejmred  a 
highly  documented  avirvey  if  United  States 
foreign  pt^ltcy  m  the  Far  K&zt  since  Yjiita. 
In  the  develijjmeni  of  hU  ihesU  lie  quotes 
llljerally  from  bo<iks  and  speeches  bv  Kuch 
people  as  Winston  Churchill.  Admlrnl  Wil- 
liam Leahy,  Henry  L.  Stlmsnn.  Jamet  F, 
Byrnes.  Sumner  Welles.  Robert  SherwfxKl, 
Hanson  Baldwin,  Gen  H  H  Arnold  Cren! 
Claire  Chennault.  and  many  others  He 
quotes  also  at  considerable  lenpth  from  the 
white  paper  prepared  by  Secret arv  Achewn 
and  his  state  Deparimrnt  to  p«int  a  biack 
picture  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  follow- 
ers  tn  China 

The  documented  retard  tells  in  detail  the 
part  Secret.^ry  Acheson  and  Oen  George  C, 
Marshall  played  In  the  events  thnt  led  up 
to  the  }om  of  China  to  the  Communis t»  Tlie 
record  is  very  far  from  a  flattering  ;n-couul 
of  the  statesmanship  of  the  two  men  who 
were  mcMt  responsible  for  what  has  occurred. 
We  haven't  seen  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
MrCvRTHY  critics  to  question  the  Accuracy 
of  the  data  he  presents  They  recent  any 
Impungement  of  the  record  of  the  great 
Gen  George  C  M.irshall  but  don't  point  out 
In  what  detail  McCarthy  is  wrong  in  i»t- 
tributing  to  him  a  major  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  lo6s  of  China  to  the  Red*  They 
charge  'McCarthytem"  »nd  hofie  that  the 
people  will  Just  take  it  lo  be  the  Irreapon- 
Bible  momhlng  of  an  Irresponsible  Senator 
The  delegates  to  tbe  Wisconsin  Rapids 
meettn-?  didn't  fall  for  that  kind  of  smear. 

A  favorite  contention  of  the  critic*  of 
McCarthy  is  that  he  ha.«!  made  charges  but 
has  not  proved  them  The  American  people 
who  read  the  newspapers  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  prove  charges  against  a  member  of 
the  Government  whom  the  Government  la 
bent  on  protecting  Facts  Implicating  Alger 
Hiss  as  aiding  the  Ruaalans  v/ere  given  to 
an  assistant  to  the  President  earlv  In  World 
War  n.  They  were  laughed  off  as  is  Mc- 
Carthylsm  now.  Hlas  was  kept  on  to  play  an 
important  role  In  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  advise  the  President  at 
Yalta  after  that  occurred.  The  chargea 
against  him  were  called  a  red  htTrtng  by 
President  Truman  and  It  was  net  until  about 
10  years  later  that  Hiss  was  convlcied.  The 
story  iH  much  the  same  in  th»?  case  of  Wil- 
liam W  Remington,  a  aiO.OOO-a-year  Com- 
merce Department  employee.  He  was  in- 
vestigated and  let  out  of  his  Job  and  taken 
l>ack.  Years  passed  twfore  he  ftnally  was 
convicted  oi  lying  when  be  deixied  that  be 
ever  had  been  a  Communist.  It  isn't  easy 
to  convict  a  traltc»  when  he  has  powerful 
friends  tn  Government  to  protect  him. 

Cnear  evidence  that\ur  State  Department 
leaned  to  the  Communls^ii;^  is  to  be  fotmd 
in  the  fact  that  such  thoroughly  Informed 
and  thoroughly  American  men  as  General 
MacArthur  and  General  Wedemeyer  were 
never  cotutulted  about  tbe  formulation  of 
far -eastern  policy  That  fact  alone  n;ndcrs 
otir  policy  makers  suspect. 

Then  we  hare  the  i^wctacle  of  a  gecreian 
of  State  who  won't  turn  his  back  on  a  con- 
victed traitor  who  played  an  important  part 
in  cnococtlng  the  mess  our  country  now 
ii.  In. 

And  the  final  and  most  conTlnelng  evidence 
of  all  that  there  has  been  touiething  rotten 
tn  our  Govcrtunent  Is  tbe  fact  that  China — 
a  nation  of  45O.0O04X)O  pec^ie,  IxhixmI  to  the 
United  States  by  100  yean  at  friendly  rela- 
tioDS.  a  fating  ally  Id  World  War  n— be- 
came in  the  space  of  a  few  years  a  ruthless 
shootLng  enemy.  That  is  the  payoff  of  tbe 
work  of  our  far-esstem  policy  makers.  By 
their  fruits  you  afaaU  know  them. 

Senaior  IftcCaanrr  U  seeused  at  being  in- 
discreet, of  evldenctng  more  seal  than  die- 
cretiion.  There  may  be  justtflcatlon  for  tXw 
charge.     The   same   may    be   said   at   efcrjr 
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Booor  for  dtwii  o<' 

Ivtry  man  of  Umib 

for  mthlmwUit  an  obJaetlTti 

to  nw  tiU  own  Ufa.    Of  Uu* 

•««RMI  UM  BEMdal.  only  7 

tor  wblch  Uki 


p«opl«  know   tbcr*   b*«» 

IB  oar  OoTvnunent  froni 

at  Qoavietlaa*  kod  eonf«HloDJ. 

•f«  iB  tt  "llberaU"  wbo  <lo 

at  OaoumiiUau.    Thty  Bdmir*  Mc- 

CMnrr  for  bnvtnc  th*  enttdna  luX  sca-n 
«o  *>   •   Job   that   h*— «iul    tb«7— tMUert 


IFram  tb*  lUdlBon    (Wta  )    8t«U  Journkl 
«t  July  ».   19611 


DMBOcnto  In  Umm  parta  wanted  to 
what  Oov.  Walter  Kohlar  thoucbt  of 
"     Tb'   lOTemor   told   ttiem. 
at  tha  Mune  time  askad  Knna  qucatlooa 
at  hlB  DHBoeratle  inrqulattora. 

Wa  ara  aura  all  dttaens  at  WlaooDsln  would 

Wt»  to  bear  Badcar  defcndan  of  Iba  ra.x 

Daal  «MfiHa  tbaaa  polatt. 

Do  Oamoerata  eontand  tbara  naTn*  ha^* 

aad  ara  not  now  Otnninunlstfl.  fcUon- 

or   anc   pcrvana   and   otber    potir 

riakM   rm    tlM   Fadcral    payroll.    In 

atratafle  plarca" 

Do  Dnaoerata  bellava  tha  Conun\uUt»-ln- 
OaifamaMnt  cbarfas  brought  by  ScnAur 
MeOaanrr  war*  given  a  full  and  fair  baorlcg 
by  tba  Tydlaci  ooaunlttaa? 

Do  Daaaocrati  cara  to  dafand  Seeratary  nt 

Stata  iriiaann   wbo  baa  rafuaad  to  turn  lika 

back  OB  Aigar  Hlaa.  a  ccwrletad  traitor? 

Z>a  Dwnri  am  eara  to  dafwkd  Trunu-n- 

vttk  iti  mink  ooata,  daap  freaaca.  RfC 

MIfmrl  Tota  trauda,  and  "Ctoreni- 

1%  by  craay?" 

admlta  is»  Is  flatly  nppo*«d 
to  tta  iBtttratkm  of  Oommunlats  Into  o-jr 
How   stand    hla   Democratic 
on  tbia  and  other  taanca  in<>Ji- 
by  Waltar  KotUo-f 

fTtom  tba  Doylastuwn  (Pa.)  Dally 
Intalllgaacar) 

Tin  Sinaa  Taaurann 

Ma  itotfa  aplaoda  mora  daarty  rcTMOa  tn* 

to  wlUeb  tba  iiniariean  people  hiva 

tba  powac  at  Mlf-fov«rtuDent  ttiin 

tiw  aurmnt  dtaeuailoa  over  the  lndlct> 

liarehall  by  flanator  Jos 


ia  Oka  a  bad  draitn. 
world  gena  oomplatMy  eo^vftd 
or  tba  eort  take  {daoe. 

of  tba  younger  gvBfi-a- 

of  tba  man  wbo  fought  it  out.  rli  k- 

Uvea  a  ttwwand  tUaaa  during  tba 

i  wmt.  tMjtag  to  MTa  tba  Aaaorlean  p«»- 

froB  tba  ttlctattvs 

Bampalgned  against 

4rm»atf  ta  maenwaln  and  da- 

of  tbat  lUBlly  m  a  acir- 

to  Waabta«<> 

tbat  tMi  IMtttoB  to  m  far 

Ma  aBaodaa  vttbbi  tlitn 

-tOQZKl  that 

Tiparatalto 

tba  Minaal  of  tba 

bciiUy 

for  fMva.  fHiBf 

tn 


At  we  said.  Joi  McCaitht  dealt  primarily 
tn  facta.  They  wer«  unanswerable  fact«.  No 
ona  baa  yet  demoUabed  ttiem.  His  crltlca, 
tba  defendan  of  the  Truman  admin  utr&tiun 
and  of  tba  glided  reputation  of  Oenera.)  Mar- 
■ball.  have  never  aerloxisly  Uled  to  reply  to 
theec  facta. 

Inctead.  the  marine  hero  tent  to  Washmg- 
ton  to  rcpreeent  the  •uppoaed  ownen  ut  our 
national  Oc^vernment.  the  American  people. 
baa  bean  given  the  meet  gigantic  and  best 
organlaed  courae  In  perional  abuae  ever 
known  In  American  blatory 

ThU  U  the  amear  technique  It  Is  the  de- 
vice of  dictators  and  demagogs.  It  la  tbe 
enemy  of  truth. 

On  the  few  occaalona  when  anyone  ven- 
tured to  enter  open  debate  with  Mc<:aktht 
they  got  hopelessly  the  worst  of  U.  Thai  is 
what  happened  to  former  Senator  Tydiiigs 
of  Maryland. 

Now  a  new  chapter  has  unfolded. 

Senator  McCAaxHT  recently  flnUhed  a  gi- 
gantic new  Job  of  factual  research.  HavUi< 
been  accused  of  bias  Ui  reference  U'  Mar- 
shall, having  been  accused  of  careler..^nei.«  in 
giving  credence  to  unreliable  witnesses,  he 
undertook  to  tell  the  story  of  liarshali's  rec- 
ord out  of  the  writings  of  unimpeachable 
figuraa-  -most  of  them  personal  friends  and 
adaolrers  of  Marshall. 

Be  analyzed  the  works  of  Winston 
Churchill  Cordell  Hull.  Henry  L  Stim«..)n. 
Jamea  P  B'yrnes.  Sumner  Welles.  Edward  Siet- 
tlnlua.  Robert  Sherwood  ("R'XjseveU  .uid 
Hopkins")  and  a  host  of  others  of  similar 
standing,  and  went  through  reams  of  official 
documents    and    sworn    tiestimor.y 

The  fruits  of  thLs  research  he  presenter!  to 
the  United  Stales  Senaie  In  the  form  <  f  :ia 
address  entitled  "America's  Retreat  from 
Victory — The  Story  of  Oeorjje  Catleti  M.ir- 
ahall." 

The  trarwcrlpt  covers  48  large  pages  In 
It.  very  little  Is  in  the  words  of  Senator  Mc- 
Cattht.  virtually  all  Is  quoted  from  other.s  - 
as  noted,  mmy  of  them — ^Marshall  s  fneiuls. 

To  anyone  who  reads  it  seriously  am!  '*.]i:i 
an  open  mind.  Its  Impact  Is  devastating  It 
Is  unanswerable  McCarthi  b  stnct'irrs  nre 
Irrefutable  He  Is  right  as  rain,  on  down  to 
the  solemn  warning  near  the  end : 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
people's  last  hcpe,  a  free  »nd  open  forum  ui 
the  people's  repreeentatlv^es     *     •     •" 

But  who  win  read  It? 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  very  few  will  ever 
ace  copies  of  the  manuscript — far  fewer  will 
9vtg  read  It  through.  How  the  American 
paople  have  slipped  and  slid.  Back  m  the 
early  days,  when  our  Constitution  wiis  beiiig 
ratified,  It  was  studied  and  dlac\issed 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  "Federalist 
Papers"  analyzing  It  were  eagerly  passed  from 
band  to  hand.  Nearly  every  American  had 
an  opinion  of  some  sort,  founded  upon  fac- 
tuki  knowledge  and  information. 

Mow  we're  too  busy  to  be  bothered  In  a 
matter  even  more  urgent. 

And  the  reply;  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
ranawad  smear.  Hardly  any  of  Senator  Mc- 
CaaTBT'a  opponents  have  bothered  to  read 
what  ha  sayi.  Many  of  them  teaaenly  accuse 
him  of  saying  tblngs  not  contained  tn  the 
Tba  wbule  rallasca  is  on  personal 


XUna  la  tba  pletvr^-^a  factual  serious 
analyala,  baaed  almoat  entirely  on  quotations 
from  man  of  tba  hlghaat  standing,  bemg 
torn  to  ptaoea  by  tboaa  wbo  have  not  read  it 
and  ara  not  raptylng  to  what  it  contains— 
and  tba  Jury  In  tba  ease,  who  will  also  be 
tba  vtetima  In  tba  tbraatanlng  tragedy,  too 
mneh  antartalnad  vltb  trivial  intarasta  to  go 
to  tba  bottom  at  tba  oMttar. 


[Wnm  tba  Haw 


to  Iba  Btoto 


Badford  (Maat.)  Standard- 
of  Jtdy  If.  1M1| 

WiawOw 

yttifi  eommtttae  (ip- 
Dapavtmact  loyalty  in- 


vestlgatlon  last  aanuner  la  beginning  to 
peel.  It  has  been  confirmed  that  an  nn- 
dlscloacd  niunber  of  Bute  Dapartmttnt  offl- 
culs  have  been  suspended  pending  a  check 
on  their  security  status. 

Only  two  of  the  suapanded  group  were 
Identified,  their  namaa  having  leaked  al- 
ready. Both  ara  speciaitata  and  Inlluentlal 
In  China  policy.  Another  far  eastern  ex- 
pert in  the  Department.  John  Carter  Vln- 
cen:.  recently  was  demoted  from  a  minis- 
terial  poet  to  a  consulate  in  north  Africa. 
Loss  of  China  to  the  Oommtmlets  has  been 
called  by  General  MacArthur  the  greateat 
diplomatic  blunder  Ln  United  States  history. 

The  security  screening  has  been  slow  to 
s'art  An  explanation  might  be  the  dis- 
closures of  the  MacArthur  hearings,  or  it 
might  be.  aa  Senator  McCArn.iT  siiya.  that 
the  State  Department  is  afraid  of  t>.e  newly 
created  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  outspoken  Senator  McCax- 
RAN  The  latter  was  Instrumental  In  ob- 
taining paseafre  of  a  tightened  security  law 
Injt  year  under  which  Federal  employees 
may  be  dlsralFsed  If  there  Is  reaaonable  doubt 
of  their  loyalty 

The  Security  Subcommittee  curiently  is 
Invest l)?atlr.g  charges  that  Communist  sym- 
pathizers have  been  slanting  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica broadcasts,  but  Is  preparing  to  tlelve  In- 
to fire-Korea  Far  East  policy. 

Probably  the  most  effective  Influci  ce.  how- 
ever, has  been  that  of  Senator  M.'Castkt. 
himself  He  Invited  Department  j  ttentlon 
t  )  several  cf  those  suspended  mori  than  a 
year  ago  Developments  since  h  >ve  em- 
ph.j«lzed  the  absurdity  of  calling  hL  charges 
a  hoax,  as  did  former  Senator  Tyd-ngs  and 
his  committee  colleagues.  Senator  Gssur, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  McMahom.  of  i^onnect- 
Ic'.it. 

Senatcr  McCajttht  declared  he  ha<  to  over- 
state hU  case  Initially  In  order  to  arc  use  pub- 
lic opinion  Certainly  nothing  l>ss  than 
shi  ck  treatment  could  move  the  State  De- 
partment from  its  naive  Insistence  that  all 
was  well.  Developments  come  slowly  but 
they  attest  the  service  Senator  IiIcCattht 
p^  formed  for  the  American  people. 

[From    the   Marshfleld    (Wis  )    NeT's-Herald 
of  July  20.  1951  ] 

Back  or  It  All 

The  failure  of  the  Tydlngs  commttee  last 
year  to  provide  for  a  full  and  opei  Investl- 
gfitlon  into  the  charges  of  Com.mui  tst  influ- 
ences within  the  State  Departmen'  and  the 
committees  obvious  desire  to  sm  ther  the 
whole  situation,  continues  to  pi  igue  iJie 
Democratic  Party. 

And  the  plagxM  la  }ust  as  aggravating  to 
p.irly  leaders  and  followers  today  as  it  was 
when  the  charges  first  were  made.  Senator 
McC.\KTHT  has  become  a  batr-shl-t  to  the 
Democrats.  He  has  a  mean,  bruso.ue  manner 
to  needling  the  party,  from  Preslc  ent  Tru- 
man down.  Be  continues  to  entploy  the 
needle  with  telling  affect.  Democrats  have 
coined  the  word,  McCarthylsm,  tn  an  effort 
to  bottle  him  up  and  all  who  go  along  with 
Uie  Senator.  But  It  Just  lant  effective.  Joe 
stiU  goes  on. 

And  well  he  might.  His  accusations  have 
never  been  dlaproved.  On  the  con  Tary,  evi- 
dence continuea  to  build  up  suppirting  hla 
claims  that  tbe  State  Departmen:  Is  Infll- 
trt.ted  with  Communlata  or  Bed  syn:  pathlaers. 
Jwt  last  weak  a  half  doacn  or  more  high 
placed  amployaea  In  tba  Dapartniant  wera 
suspended  by  Secretary  Acheson  wbo  aaid 
nothing  about  Ms  ofllcial  act  until  the  news 
was  smoked  out  by  newamen. 

This  newapaper  baa.  on  nttmeioua  occa- 
sions, voiced  Its  dlaapproval  of  Senator  Mc- 
OaaTBr'a  metboda.  but  wa  bava  hid  to  con- 
reaa  that  uatll  aoma  oaa  tn  or  out  of  tba 
State  Departaant  oomaa  forth  with  all  tba 
facta  and  provaa  beyond  tba  shidow  of  a 
doubt  that  McCaanrr  li  wrong,  and!  tbat  bM 
chargea  are  unfounded,  wa  must  go  along 
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with  the  Junior  Senator.  Why  did  the  Ty- 
dlngs  committee  amother  the  tnveetl^tlon 
Into  those  charges?  Why.  If  they  are  un- 
founded, does  not  Dean  Acheson  come  forth 
with  the  proof?  A  simple  statement,  backed 
up  by  adequate  proof,  would  serve  to  silence 
Joi  McCAtTHT  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Wisconsin  people  have  watched  their  Jun- 
ior Senator  pretty  carefully  Voters  of  this 
State  like  a  fighter  and  consequently  they 
admire  McCaitmt.  But  they  would  drop  him 
nice  a  hot  potato  If  proof  were  furnished 
that  he  la  making  false  acciisatlons.  He 
would  be  a  dead  duck  politically. 

It  Is  amusing  to  note  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
crats In  the  State  to  kill  McCaxtht  off 
politically  He  has  had  a  tough  time  with 
the  opposition  since  starting  his  campaign 
against  the  State  Department.  He  has  been 
smeared  and  belittled.  Even  in  his  own 
party,  many  leaders  have  remained  aloof, 
fearing  to  be  Injured  politically  If  his  charges 
were  proved  unfounded.  The  word  "Mc- 
Carthylsm" was  Invented  as  a  smear  word. 

Recently,  efforts  have  been  made  by  Wis- 
consin Democrats  to  force  Governor  Kohler 
to  disown  McCArrHT,  politically.  How  he 
ever  permitted  himself  to  be  pushed  Into  a 
corner,  we  do  not  know:  the  governor  Is 
pretty  naive  politically,  and  much  too  trust- 
ing for  a  man  In  politics.  He  agreed  to 
meet  four  enterprising  young  Democratic 
politicians  to  explain  his  position  with  refer- 
ence to  McCabtht. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  fotir  young 
legislators  broke  the  appointment  and  the 
governor  then  refused  to  make  another  ap- 
pointment. Instead,  he  Invited  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  whole  Democratic  Party  from 
Truman  down  to  clean  up  their  own  back 
yard,  including  the  situation  In  the  State 
Department.  The  yoimg  Democrats  Issued  a 
statement  saying  the  governor  refused  to 
meet  them  and  had  made  an  unwarranted 
attack  on  the  Democratic  Party  on  unre- 
lated matters. 

The  waste  In  Washington,  mink  coats,  deep 
freezes.  Reds  In  the  State  Department,  theft 
of  atom-bomb  secrets  by  Reds,  Kansas  City 
ballot-box  theft,  and  the  whole  gamut  of 
graft  and  corruption  In  and  out  of  Washing- 
ton are  all  matters  related  to  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Wisconsin  Democrats  are  in  big 
business  trying  to  hide  tbe  party's  sins  be- 
hind a  trumped-up  situation  Involving  Gov- 
ernor Kohler.  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
successful  chief  executives  this  State  ever 
had 

We  don't  think  the  ruse  has  worked.  Mc- 
Carthylsm Isn't  sticking  as  a  smear  word. 
It  has  a  different  connotation  than  Its  in- 
ventors Intended.  It  poinU  right  at  the 
TT\iman  administration,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  one  of  the  saddest  predicaments 
in  which  this  Nation  ever  found  Itself 
politically. 

Back  of  It  all  Is  the  hope  that  some  Re- 
publican will  knock  McCartht  off  In  the 
primary  next  year  so  no  Democrat  will  have 
to  tangle  with  him  in  the  general  election. 
Again  we  say.  Acheson  can  kill  off  McCa«tht 
if  the  Secretary  and  his  Department  are 
clean.  But  that's  about  the  only  way 
McCabtht  can  be  beaten  In  1952.  in  either 
primary  or  general  election. 

If  Acheson  resigns  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  as  Is  rumored,  and  without  clearing  his 
Department  or  himself,  then  the  Democrat 
who  tangles  with  McCa«tht  In  the  general 
election  in  1952  Is  in  for  a  rough  time. 
This,  we  surmise,  is  what  the  four  yoting 
Democrats  have  In  mind  in  their  political 
maneuver  involving  Governor  Kohler. 

(From  th^  Parkersburg   (W.  Va.)    Newa  of 
.  July  30.  1951] 

BcNSTOB  JosKTH  McCsKTHT  Da^saviB  OaSTI- 
nn»a  ov  ma  Ambucan  PnoR.8 

Once  again  Senator  Joeam  B.  McCaaTHT. 
aii  Wlaconain.  has  damonstrated  that  ha  da- 


aenrea  tha  gratitude  and  *^<ei>im  at  tba 
entire  American  Nation  for  his  fearlcaa  fac- 
tual expoa*  of  the  poliUcal  inoompetenca  of 
Gen.  George  Catlett  Marahall.  wbo.  deaptta 
terrible  erroTb  of  the  past,  is  sUll  a  chief 
counselor  and  ntentor  of  both  the  Pentagon 
and  the  White  House,  though  on  the  scoiw 
of  a  faulty  memory  alone  be  long  since.  In  our 
opinion,  should  have  been  relegated  to  re- 
tirement. 

We  here  do  not  Impugn  in  any  manner 
the  high  patriotism  of  General  Marshall:  nor 
do  we  question  his  acknowledged  millUry 
genius.  It  Is  in  the  field  of  world  politics 
that  w«  offer  our  criticism  of  a  succession 
of  errors  on  his  part  th<tt  have  cost  us  the 
once  tight  alliance  with  China  and  cata- 
pulted that  tuition's  450.000,000  of  people  into 
the  maw  of  Imperialistic  communism. 

ptrRscrrr  or  tata  xoacANA 
Nor  are  vre  here  speaking  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight,  for  at  the  time — back  in  1&47 
and  subsequent  years — we  made  vigorous 
protests  against  the  utter  folly  of  General 
Marshall's  pursuit  of  the  Fata  Morgana  <rf 
compulsory  coalescence  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Chinese  Nationalists  while  be 
was  In  China  as  the  special  emissary  of  tbe 
United  States  President. 

Senator  McCastht  since  then,  however, 
has  thoroughly  documented  General  Mar- 
shall's career,  not  from  memoranda  of  his 
political  enemies,  but  from  the  memoirs  of 
his  friends. 

As  In  the  esse  of  Senator  McCAaxHT's 
battle  against  St'cretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son— now  all  but  won,  for  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall  and  Acheson's  days  are  num- 
bered— once  again  the  administration's  tlOO,- 
000,000  fn-opagauda  machine  has  been  turned 
against  the  Wisconsin  statesman  with  all  of 
Its  formidable  capacity. 

AN   ICOMOCLASTIC  BLAST 

Possibly  ex-Captain  of  Marines  Jox  Mc- 
Caktht  vras  too  blunt  In  his  arraignment  of 
the  fallings  of  General  Marshall,  for  the  pub- 
lic obviously  was  unprepared  to  swallow  so 
bitter  a  pill  in  connection  with  the  Senator's 
Iconoclastic  blasts  against  the  glittering  fig- 
ure of  a  national  hero.  But  it  is  a  pill  that, 
in  our  opinion,  someday  will  have  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and.  Indeed,  may  loom  large  in  the 
history  of  our  times. 

But  who  win  be  the  people's  champion,  if 
not  someone  who  has  the  courage  to  go 
against  the  political  Gollaths  of  the  present 
regime — the  biggest  of  the  "big  brass"?  Of 
the  ultimate  vindication  of  Senator  B&cCar- 
THT  by  the  harsh  facts  of  history,  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever.  And  It  would  richly 
reward  the  American  people.  In  our  view,  if 
they  listened  Intently  to  him  now,  rather 
than  later. 

THE  KIT  TO  iviaers 

See  the  cartoon  elsewhere  on  this  page  to- 
day, and  you  will  get  the  key  to  mi2ch  that 
has  happened  and  Is  happening.  It  shows 
someone  resembling  Mr.  Truman  Joyfully 
boarding  a  gorgeous  bandwagon  and  prepar- 
ing to  move  hla  party  into  1953  under  the 
flaunting  banner:    "Peace  and  Prosperity." 

What  a  monstrous  Irony. 

For  Korea  is  a  "i>eace"  of  abject  appease- 
ment. 

And  the  prosperity  la  a  fake  proeperity— 
the  fool's  gold  of  war  and  rearmament. 

But  the  picture  explains  much.  It  is  tha 
attempted  rejoinder  to  the  well-nlgh  tux- 
answerable  "Three  Democratic  Presidents  and 
three  wars  in  one  generation."  Here  they 
are:  Wilson.  1917-18;  Booaevelt.  1941-45; 
and  Trunun.  1950-51. 

This  la  tbe  dread  political  Incubus  which 
the  administration  so  desperately  is  strtving 
to  escape,  and  It  haa  now  culminated  In  the 
blatant,  ludlcroua  aaaertion  that  the  present 
administration  which  got  us  Into  tha  fool- 
hardy  war  a  Korea — at  a  coat  of  80.000  dead, 
voundad.  and  mlaalng— la  tba  "peace  party." 


or  uoMics 

Nor  can  It  fa*  forgotten  that  it  waa  Aebaaon. 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  wbo 
aued  tor  peace;  and  not  Malik,  the  Soviet 
envoy,  as  some  would  make  it  appear.  MaUk 
In  bis  cwase-flre  proposal  merely  ecboMl  what 
Aebaaon  had  proffered  in  hla  taatlmony  be- 
fore the  Senate  investigatm^  tn  June. 

And  how  feebly  that  contrasu  with  tha 
unconditional  siurender  demand  made  on 
Hitler,  even  though  the  frulU  of  that  sur- 
render were  frittered  iiway  at  Yalta. 

Give  the  impeccable  Mr.  Acbeaon  a  mon- 
ocle and  an  umbrella  and  h«  would  appear 
to  many  to  be  the  living  image,  In  hl«i  Korean 
peace  tenders,  of  Neville  Chamberlain  at 
Mun;7h. 

The  world  weU  remembers  Wliutoa 
Churchill's  dour  comment  on  Munich,  when 
he  said: 

"Gentlemen  you  have  cboaen  between  war 
and  dishonor.  Tou  have  choaen  •  •  •  dis- 
honor.   You  shall  have  war  " 

Ut.  Churchill's  comment  scarcely  waa 
heeded  then:  Just  as  Senator  McCsaTRT  a 
com.ment  on  our  far-eastern  fiasco  has  not 
been  widely  enrmgh  heeded  now. 

Indeed,  the  American  people  are  slready 
beginning  to  feel  that  our  Korean  misadven- 
ture waa  either  a  Quixotic  bit  of  idealism 
unsulted  to  the  realities  of  the  present  world. 
or  the  rashness  of  a  itmall  group  of  inflamed 
egotlsU.  who  disdainfully  oterrode  Congress, 
In  a  badly  calculated  risk,  that  now  brings 
the  dread  denouement  ol  an  Ignominious 
armistice — something  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
all  the  annals  of  America — a  truce  tbat  haa 
cost  us  face  throughout  Asia. 

ONwaao  Boot  thx  soo 

And  all  this  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of 
brave  American  men  who  luiew  not  for  what 
they  fought,  but  who,  In  the  tradition  of 
"Onward  Bode  the  000 r  at  Balaclava,  died 
heroically  doing  their  duty  to  the  memsry 
of  a  great  past,  but  under  the  flabby  banner 
of  a  flimsy,  superogative  government  that 
knew  not  the  reverence  for  Oltt  Glory  which 
BtlU  animates  our  Nation. 

As  the  heroic  800  died  In  the  cnmee  nearly 
:00  years  ago.  so  our  boys  died  in  Korea  for 
a  not  dissimilar  error  in  the  Crimea  In  1945. 
And  the  enemy  waa  the  same — Imperial 
Russia. 

The  present  palnfxil  events  In  the  Kaeaong 
armistice  camp,  more  than  ever  Indicate  that 
Acheson  and  Marshall  mtiSt  t>e  dispensed 
with,  if  there  Is  to  be  an  end  of  the  blood- 
letting. All  the  flamboyant  baiui  wagons  and 
flaunting  political  banners  on  eai-th  will  not 
overmatch  this  ineacapa'iile  craiclusion.  W« 
therefore  say,  without  reservations: 

"More  power  to  Senator  McCaaTRT." 


ProKlcat  m  Rjui  Makaig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SWTH 


or 

HV  THE  BOUSE  OF  BBPBCBSMTATTVXB 
Tuesday.  July  Zi,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Miaslsslppt  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  disastrous  floods  tn  Kanaa* 
and  Missouri  have  brought  national  at- 
tention on  the  over-all  problem  ol  the 
control  of  rainfall  through  arttOdal 
methods. 

It  is  obvious  ttiat  the  Coogress  sboold 
authoriae  a  study  of  this  entire  pnMem 
before  harmful  precedosti  are  set  tad 
before  vested  interests  dertUtp.    1  hava 


til 
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fntrodttced  s  reaolutkm  ealllnc  for  nKh 
ft  ^tatr  bf  tbe  House  of  RepreamUtlves. 
Tbcra  It  a  very  enUcbtentoc  article  m 
fbe  Jialy  Unie  of  the  mafutne  Publie 
Wm^  by  T.  B.  Erans.  dean  of  ec^i- 
aeertav.  Oilorado  Agrtcultural  and  Me- 
ftwpwi^i  coUege.  I  Include  It  as  a  sup- 
plement to  my  remarks: 

or  Bazk  Makxmo 


(By  T.  H.  Kvazu> 
tB  th»  ftg-wUiB  0ta««  durlnc  th«  r«ct 
t  ywn  ttan  ba»  dcTttopcd  almost  a  Vdtd 
«•«•  g(  lar9»-*o«i«  opanOoDs  to  fcarc* 
aatiBf*  littMr  feo  glv*  up  or  to  wltbbold  mtiU- 
tttT«  ta  th«  atnjo8;A«e  to  suit  xhe  wtll  o? 
Tbte  wurk  caron  undv  tJHc  g*n«r&l 
o<  artlAcUl  nudMOkm.  »  aclenuac 
d«v«lo|!aB*nt  that  U  only  an  infant  t^ut 
-^^Ifili  givM  promiac  oC  aatMlt«Table  mu  ta. 
tt  to  riiliiiiil  toy  OB*  optrmtor  in  tbe  fl«l<I  tliat 
It  U  poHtbl*  to  many  mrifC  ragteau  of  iJia 
coantty  to  doubto  tba  avaraca  annual  pre- 
«|plBMaa  or  run-off.  Tbla  maana  doubijic 
•tthv  Um  avarae*  ^"""^  rainfaU.  or  ux>w- 
faU.  or  a  eomNnatlnn  a:  thaae.  depending 
«B  tba  nfloa.  It  la  furtlwr  c'aimad  toat 
baa  oaa  ba  pravantad.  and  Uiat  undeatraWa 
ba  pcaTantad  at  wUL  It  U  (rf*n 
by  aoBM^tLat  fog  can  ba  dlaalpitad 
•ra  meraly  aome  ai  the 
tbay  «m  all  ba  aubatan- 
it  ua  who  Uva  tn  tlaa  artd  kcd 
hopa  tiMy  can  ba. 
B  la  May  to  tm^g^^**  tba  taarlflc  tmiMwt 
«(   MMk    aa    arhitiamant    on    agrtcultural 

>aw.  aaonnmtc  icval. 

watar     rap^viles. 

and  abBoat  avary  hu- 

ir  tba  cUtaw  prova  correct 

Uilag  ainca  tba 

TW  Impact.  oC  eoone.  vUl 

to  tte  drtar  aaattoua  of  tba 

win  ba  f«l»  aanonally.     Tba 

!•  wpatliMiita  that  ara  gotn^i  on 

triad  ta  tba  Haw  York  City 

to  baproTO  tlka  crtcmu  rttujitloa 

ta  1980. 


Inpaet  would  radically  altar  eartaln 
practtoaa  bacanaa  tt  vmild  not 
to  hopa  for  rain  In  dry  laxm- 
ba  tbcra  about  wtian  wantad. 
that  now  rely  acttre)!y  on 
a  Bttta  lalB  aad  alaborata  Irrlgstlon  ayftems 
;  tbalr  vorrla*  aliout  watar  abart- 
or  about  prtertttaa  xmdar 
law.  lb  flKt  prlorltlaa  xiOcI^t 
uaaaoaaMry  If  tbara  wera 
<a  aa  abuadaat  water  cup- 
piy.  TtmM  that  ara  now  tlxaltad  beeauaa 
oC  liiartwinala  watar  rapply  mfi^t  eootinua 
to  agpaad.  BaglotM  that  ara  abort  op  in- 
doMty  bwanaa  of  laattaqaata  watar  could 
feigiB  to  attract  tadoatrtaa.  Araaa  taat  bare 
bad  tbi*  aaoMDOria  l»««l  baM  down  becauia 
or  all  too  traqoaat  crop  falluraa  aould  begin 
ta  nlw  tbat  Itaal.    Ozaalng  Unda  wotJd  be 

Tba  tbraat  of  diut 

MMaoH  wouM  bare 

tbat  would  ba  free 

:  plaats  oooid  oparota  on  a  larger 
load,    ft  fof  could  ba  diaaipated 


air    CTittM  m^tm—***   better 

to  ba  trwt.  and 
Solw  tiava  la 


to  prove  their  claima.  We  feel  tbat  these 
large  oparatlona  on  a  county-  or  b&Hin-wide 
tcala  miMt  be  eootlntied  for  eno\u{li  yean 
to  oequira  rellaMe  adentllk:  data  (o  revalua- 
ttan. 

■OW    lAIK    UAKXMO    aTAKTm 

An  Of  tlila  really  got  ttarted   Just   »  few 
yeara   ago.     Although   many    latx-.ratnry   r*- 
aeareh    men.    here   and    abroert.    had    delved 
Into  the  science  of   met«aiuUw;y   and   ctond 
pbyalca    for    decadee.    It    wm    probably    nut 
until     Schaeller's    expertment-^     Rt     O-npril 
Klectrie   In    194fl   that    the    re«l    pfwathlUies 
of  causing  artlflcl&l  prectpltatlon  from  r^ r- 
taln  typee  of  cloude  was  fully  realized      Dr 
Irrlnf  Langmuer  made  some  lar^e  -■^rale  ex- 
periments    In     New     Mexico     In     1949     that 
recelTcd  considerable  publicity  and  neemed  to 
start   a  chain  reaction   of  other   esp<Ttnien- 
tatlon.      There    are    now    many    c<  !!in;»>rcial 
concerns  operating  iix  this  field  unU#r   var- 
ious' kinds  of  contracts  with  farmers,  rarirh- 
ara.  municipalities,  and  ao  forth.    At  pr^'sent. 
practically   anyone  can    try    to   milk   ciDuds 
or  knock  off  thunder-heads,  but  the  fly'by- 
nigbt  operator  with  no  experience,  unsuit- 
able   equipment,    and    poorly    trslned    per- 
aonnel  wlU  probably  only  last  a  short  time 
The  principal  method  used  tooay   Is  that 
which    Involves    sprsyliag    vapcwlzed    silver 
Iodide  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  pround 
In  such  a  way  as  to  disperse  it  by  winds  to 
tba  ao-called  target  area.     By  the  time  the 
particles  hare  traveled  some  distance  down- 
wind   from    the    ganerator    they    have    dls- 
penad  Into  a  7«ry  large  volume  of  air — both 
TcrtlcaUy   and   horizontally.     The  optimum 
conditions   within    the    area   must   be   such 
that    precipitation    is    incipient    and    lacks 
only  tha  neoesaary  nuclei  to  trigger  tt  o?     It 
la  poBslUe  also  to  "oTer-eeed"  and  dissipate 
a  potential  rain,  or  even  the  entire  cloud- 
Nuclei   are   quite   often   there   naturiUy      If 
not.  however,  and  all  other  required  condl- 
tlona    axlat,    then    the    artificial    nuclei    w:ll 
otart   tbinga   going.     Another   advantaiice   of 
the   arUAeial    nuclei    is    that    even    though 
aome  natural  rain  would  fall,  the  amount  can 
be  Increaaed  because  such  nuclei  are  effec- 
tive at  much  lower  altltudea  in  a  cloud  than 
•ra   tbe   natural    nuclei.     This    article    will 
not  attempt  to  explain  the  theories  involved 
In  this  complicated  set  of  phenomena.    The 
explanation  has  been  given  in  several  out- 
rtandlng  scientific  papers  by  authorities  in 
tbe  field  such  aa  Langmulr.  SchaeSer.  Vun- 
nagut.   Krlck.   and   ao   forth.     A   very    good 
popular  explanation  is  tbat  by  Ruecoe  Flem- 
ing la  PubUc  Power  for  October  I960. 

Anctbar  still  common  but  apparently  le«i 
aAdant  method,  that  was  actually  tn  use 
betora  silver  lodkte.  Involves  u;iing  dry  ice 
diaper  aad  from  an  airplane.  It  tias  the  big 
dlaodvantage  of  requiring  expensive  airborne 
equipment,  and  gtvea  dispersal  on  vertical 
surfacaa  rather  than  over  a  large  v(.ilume  It 
further  requlrea  operation  tinder  the  m^st 
unfavorable  flying  conditions.  Although 
rtlver  Iodide  can  be  dispersed  from  a  plane. 
the  uatiol  practice  is  to  employ  grt.mnd 
genai  ators. 

The  need  for  additional,  reliable  water 
auppUea  tn  moat  of  the  far  West  is  quite 
obvloua  to  thoae  who  ll^'e  tn  Its  vast  arid  and 
oamlartd  sectiona.  The  need  Is  probably  alj>o 
•vMant  to  thoae  who  live  tn  the  more  humid 
rogkna  of  our  country  but  have  traveled 
ttttooib  the  Weat.  have  aeen  pictures  of  It. 
or  have  read  of  the  antagonisms  that  develop 
balaaaa  aome  Western  States  over  a  rela- 
ttvoly  oaaa  quantity  of  water.  This  crying 
li  the  roaaon  tbm  have  been  so  many 
le  operatiOQa  carried  on  In  Call- 
foraia.  aoatam  Oregon,  Artaona,  New  Mexico. 
during  tb»  post  a  yeara.  It  is 
aa  operation  on  the  vast  King 
la  Ttaat  ti  eoatemplated  for  this 
yoor.  R  anwara  tbat  tba  operatkma  will 
■oowball  tato  such  a  mulUtude  that  tba 
of  OiMarado.  aa  an  anunple.  may  be 
eoiDplattiy  eovarod  by  controeta  train 


-s^ 


the  OiHt- 
ieoUy  aU 
tile  Dust 
parts  of 
ge  of  the 
en  ex  ten- 
ths t  are 
d  only  to 
d   in   tbe 


the  Continental  Divide  to  tha  Ki 
Nebraaka  line  on  tbe  eaat  About 
em  one- third  at  Cokoiulo  la  prac 
dry-land  farming.  It  waa  part  of 
Bowl  of  the  early  thlrtiea.  Lar^^e 
the  renmloder  up  to  the  eastern  e< 
Rockies  are  irrigated.  There  are  e\ 
slve  mesas  within  the  Rockies 
largely  irrigated.  Colorado  Is  secoi 
California  in  the  acreage  Irrigat* 
United  SUktea. 

TTJ1S  OF  aAlW-MAKTWO  COWTS.  CT9 

Tljere  seem  to  be  several  types  of  contracts 
available    to   those   who   hire   the    jperators. 
One  Is  a  flat  fee  for  a  service  coverl  ng  a  defl- 
nlie  time  Interval   tn  months  or    jerhaps  a 
year.     In  this  case  the  contractor   docB  not 
necessarily    guarantee    any    specif.:    results. 
Anc'licr  type  might  be  called  a  jalnlmum- 
maxlxnum  ccatract.    A  minimum    ee  la  paid 
no  matter  what  happens,  but  if  a  stated  in- 
crease   (perhaps   doubling   an   anj  ual   aver- 
age)   Is  proven  then  the  maximum  Is  due. 
A   third   type  coiild  he  called  a    Icruble-or- 
nothlng  contract,  since  that  Is  just  about  the 
way  payments  would  be  made.    If  the  go«l  Is 
to  increase  in  annual  average,  a  ciTtaln  sum 
would  be  due  if  accomplished.    It  not.  then 
nothing  is  due.     Of  course,  if  tte  operator 
came  through  on  this  latter  typ;  his  total 
fe«  would  be  larger  than  in  the  other  two 
types      Any   kind   of   a   contract   might   be 
nepotiated.  but  most  poaalbUltlej    would  be 
some  of  the  examples  given,  or  a  a  mblnatlon 
of  them.    As  a  numerical  exampl  ?  of  cost  it 
wa.s  proposed  In  one  cose  that  fcr  doubling 
the  average  annual  runoff  from  a:i  Increased 
snow  pack  the  third  type  of  contract  would 
cost  1100.000  or  nothing.     The  quantity  of 
exua  water  under  eonsldentlon  waa  about 
350.000   acre-feet.     In  most  regit  ns  tills  Is 
very    cheap    water    provided    t^  e    farmers 
wotUdn't  get  tt  naturally. 

TSX   KSB)  POa  WATXB 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  desire  •  o  try  tlieee 
methods  of  getting  additional  laolsture  is 
spreading  and  has  reached  pandei  ale  propor- 
tions. Many  regions  of  our  Wea;  suffer  al- 
most continual  drought  for  maiy  years  in 
succession.  Other  areaa  have  rvined  their 
water  tables  to  supplement  surf:  oe  supplies 
to  such  extents  that  critical  sit  jatlons  are 
developing.  In  othor  areas  tlier)  Just  lan't 
enough  surface  water  to  trrtgate  properly  all 
irrigable  land  or  to  supply  cities  and  towns 
with  enoxigh  domestic  water.  Tt  e  new  artl- 
flclal  precipitation  tcience  looks  like  manna 
from  heaven  If  all  the  advertlaln ;.  aa  well  as 
statements  from  acme  outston  ling  aclen- 
tlsts,  prove  correct. 

Because  there  la  dtsagreemer  t.  howevtar, 
between  top-notch  adenttsts  re  ;ardlng  the 
possIfcUltlea  and  long-range  wort  a  of  weath- 
er control  through  artificial  m  cleatlon.  tt 
Is  evident  that  proper  sclentlfii  evaluatloin 
must  be  made  over  a  reosonab  e  period  of 
years.  How  much  of  the  tncre;  see  claimed 
In  precipitation  ta  natural  and  h3W  much 
is  purely  arttflelal?  It  ts  relati  'ely  easy  to 
measure  total  precipitation  am  runotf  but 
we  dont  know  how  much  is  nati  ral  and  how 
much  artificial  in  these  operatl  ms.  It  ts  a 
satisfactcay  yardsttck  to  measur  these  c«>m- 
ponents  of  the  total  that  we  »  ed.  No  one 
seems  to  tiave  devised  that  y  irdstlck  yet 
that  is  acceptable  to  aU  sdentte  s.  Methods 
are  available,  which  over  a  ipai  of  perhaps 
3  to  5  years,  may  prove  aomethl  ig,  although 
longer  periods  would  provide  b  tter  results. 
In  tl»  case  of  rainfall,  however,  the  accuracy 
of  roBUlU  would  dcpand  for  o  le  tiling  on 
the  adequacy  of  coverage  tn  th  •  target  and 
adjaceiit  areas  by  gagas  of  long  and  reliable 
past  recortb.  Beolty  good  overage  does 
not  exist  In  moat  taglona  that  rJght  be  af- 
fected. At  any  rata  aooaa  evolt  aUoa  la  bet- 
ter than  Boaa.  and  onlewi  the  j  raaant  lacfe« 
acala  oporatloaa  ara  proporly  ivntuatod  by 
quoUflad  neutral  afaaotaa.  thee  a 
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opportunity  wlU  be  lost  and  we  may  never 
have  an  unbiased  answer.  People  are  abrp- 
tlcal  for  the  oaost  part  of  evaluations  car- 
ried out  by  operaton  who  are  la  the  busl- 
neaa  to  make  a  profit,  no  matter  bow  honest 
and  sincere  they  may  be. 


lkshlstiow 
Becatise  of  the  need  for  evaluation,  so  the 
public  will  be  properly  Informed  in  the  near 
future,  there  is  need  for  legtalatloc.  As  a 
bare  minimum  the  legislation  sliould  require 
registering  or  Ucenstng  operators  In  order  to 
keep  track  of  them  and  their  areas  of  apen,- 
tlon.  It  should  require  also,  a  central  agency 
to  receive  regular  r^xvts  from  opentcrs  as 
to  wlien  and  where  they  operate  in  order 
to  have  proper  data  on  which  to  evaluate  the 
results.  If  there  isn't  such  an  agency  set 
up  in  a  State,  tiien  the  public  will  never  be 
able  to  go  to  a  source  for  an  answer  it  will 
rely  on  unleati  the  Federal  Gov«-iunent  takes 
ov«;r  the  Job. 

At  tih  present  time  the  State  of  Colorado 
has  a  committee  working  on  &  proposal  to 
regulate  artlftcirU  weather  modification. 
This  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  In  the 
form  cf  a  blU  and  was  passed  by  both  houses 
In  March.  The  spirit  of  the  bill  la  to  en- 
courage experimentation  and  development 
in  every  reaaonatde  way.  A  very  minimum 
of  regtilation  Is  spelled  out  but  a  commis- 
sion is  {s-opoaed  wtUch  vrlll  be  able,  as  the 
need  arises,  to  adopt  the  necessary  regula- 
tions to  protect  the  public  interest.  The 
commission  recommended  would  be  cton- 
posed  of  one  re^veaentative.  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  ftxwn  each  of  tlie  four  con- 
gressional districts  In  the  State,  and  the 
State  engineer.  The  coin  mission,  among 
other  things,  is  empowered  to  hire  an  indi- 
vidual or  OTganization  to  evaliute  scien- 
tifically operations  carried  out  in  Colorado. 
The  commissioner  of  agrlcultiire  actually 
handles  the  administration  of  the  act  on 
recommendations  of  the  com.mission.  The 
commission  will  recommend  licenses  and 
hear  cases  involving  license  revocation  or 
charges  against  an  operator.  It  will  also 
have  power  to  require  an  operatcH-  to  cease 
activities  in  any  area  where  it  could  be 
shown  excess  moisttue  would  be  against  the 
public  interest  at  a  jMuticular  time. 

The  committee  that  worked  out  the  pro- 
posal consisted  of  varied  interests  within 
the  State.  It  Invited  in  other  parties  who 
might  offer  criticisms  or  recommendations 
tci  make  a  better  bill.  The  principal  opposi- 
tion appeared  to  be  from  groups  already  con- 
tracting for  extra  rain  or  snow  and  who  re- 
sented gov«TLmental  interference  in  the  way 
they  spend  their  money.  They  did  not  seem 
to  realize  that  tlie  entire  public  is  concerned 
deeply  in  these  activities  and  that  the  in- 
tent of  such  a  hill  is  not  to  hamper  experi- 
mentation and  development  but  to  provide 
reasonable  safeguards  of  the  public  interest. 
If  the  opponents  are  paying  for  something 
they  would  tiave  gotten  anyway,  they  will 
probably  be  glad  to  learn  about  It  one  of 
these  daya.  The  bill  cannot  conceivably 
keep  any  group  from  getting  a  legitimate 
raln-lncreaslng  lob  done  and  spending  as 
much  for  It  as  they  see  fit. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  tn  the  Federal 
Senate,  known  as  the  Weather  Control  Act  of 
19SI.  by  Senator  Awnaiaow.  of  New  Mexico, 
that  gives  the  Federal  Oovemiiient  pretty 
complete  control  iover  anything  done  along 
this  line.  It  also  seta  up  a  coauniaaion 
Tuider  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  very 
great  powers  for  rigid  control  of  the  con- 
duct of  expertmcsta  and  op«ratl»i».  It  fiff- 
ther  would  protect  any  esntraetor  (c^wrator) 
from  damagg  autta  growing  out  of  his  aettn- 
tiaa.  The  Govaraatcnt  would  otaad  tbooa  tf 
proven. 

Thia  ooBUBlasloa  would  be  eaipowarad  to 
carry  out.  or  bava  earrlad  oat.  rooaarab  la 
all  aqtects  oC  waathMr  etrntroL,  tnriorting 
procaasBo,  devteoo,  aad  oiatertela.  aa  wall  aa 
tti*  utihwtloo  at  woatber  eoatrol  ta  agtl- 


eulture.  ladusUy.  comaiarca.  and  aHlttiry 
operatlaoa.  R  would  aloo  bava  the  power  to 
issue  and  revoke  lioeniea.  Hot  tbe  least  of 
the  ecmtemplated  pow«»  oi  such  a  eom- 
BilaaloD  wookf  be  to  fix  f eea,  ratea,  or  ehargea 
in  weather-modlfleation  eootrocta.  It  could 
issue  injunctlooa  in  any  ease  where  it  felt 
the  genial  welfare  would  thvm  be  aa-*«d. 
It  could  also  require  repcxts  of  all  ectlvttiea 
and  methods  of  operators,  and  Inspect  the 
activities  at  any  time.  In  other  words,  t>>tT 
proposed  commission  would  have  practically 
absolute  authority  tn  the  control  ot  any 
weather-modification  t»  weather-research 
activities  carried  on  tn  the  United  States. 

IT.  ts  understood  that  several  SUtea  in 
addition  to  Colorado  are  consideTinij  legis- 
lation at  ttiis  time  to  regulate  in  one  way  or 
another  the  operations  cf  tbomt  «agagsd  tn 
artificial  nudeation.  Arizona,  California, 
and  Wyoming  are  three  known  to  have  under 
consideration  such  bills.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture held  in  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex .  last  Octo- 
Iwr,  the  following  resolution  was  pamwd  re- 
garding artificial  niKleatlon: 

"Since  the  btaliMss  of  artlflcial  nucl^tloa 
of  clouds  to  create  rainfall  has  relaUvely 
recent  beginning  and  has  not  progressed  to 
a  sutus  where  regulation  is  indicated,  al- 
though some  preliminary  superrision  by  a 
proper  State  agency  would  appear  desirable, 
yotir  committee  recommends  tliat  (a)  re- 
search and  development  work  in  artificial 
ralnmaktng  be  encouraged;  (b)  legialaUon 
be  adopted,  if  necessary,  to  provide  for  the 
registration  with  a  proper  State  agency  of 
(a)  persons  or  organlasatlons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  artificial  nadeation 
equipment  with  provision  for  information  on 
iireas  of  operation,  and  (b)  of  persons  or 
organisations  selling  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  artificial  nucleation  or  possessing 
equipment  and  supplies  used  in  connection 
therewith." 

It  is  believed  by  many  people  that  the 
first  statement  in  the  resolution  is  not 
strong  enough.  Apparently  aome  Congress- 
men feel  that  strong  regtilatlon  is  indicated, 
and  a  number  of  ethers  in  positions  to  know. 
feel  definitely  that  a  reasonable  mtntmmri  of 
regulation  is  needed.  While  unduly  restric- 
tive legislation  would  undoubtedly  hamper 
and  discourage  free  experiment;  and  develop, 
ment.  that  being  proposed  in  Colorado 
would  not.  It  la  so  flexible  Uiat  it  will  en- 
able rules  and  reguIatio.iis  to  be  developed  ss 
the  need  arises.  It  does  give  iJie  reasonable 
minimum  protection,  however  to  which  the 
general  public  is  entitled  at  tills  time. 


Tku  Matter  of  Eiiikt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  Z/ JLOCD 

or  wtscomof 
m  THE  BCmSE  or  RKPBKXRTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  Jviy  24.  l$Sl 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Spt.'aker.  moral- 
ity, ethics,  propriety,  and  integrity  in 
govemment  and  business  is  suffering  un- 
(ter  the  pareralent  attitude  of  **for  you. 
my  dear  Mr.  Gaston."  so  effectively  iHus- 
trated  in  the  foOowlng  retsoxt  edltonal 
from  the  Milwaukee  Joumfil: 

A  dJstiffblng  thing  tbamt  tlie  growing  na- 
tlcoal  ooBoem  with  otblea  aad  Integrity  la 
MmX  la  awst  eaaoa  it  deals  altb  ethics  and 
bitegrtty  fcr  sooiabody  tisa. 

groiqia,  fv  tastaoea.  tbJaft  wa 

kovsl  eg  stbiCB  ia 
say  aotblaff  about  soaia 
tbat  eoerupt  fOvaRuaent. 


t^  bart  murtiattaa  eg  aB.  purbapsi  ttea 
ta  Coagraaa, 

A  Batata  ooagaattiae  ts  busy  Holding  hoar- 
lags  on  etblea.  Ball  a  doMc  cudea  ot  echtca 
foe  government  empiofoaa  hav*  been  tntrt>- 
<tuccd.  Congroawnan  aad  Senators  tiave 
paraded  before  Ou  coaimi*tee  calling  for 
higher   standards   tor   Oo^cnuaent   service. 

This  ts  all  nam — but  Coogreai  shows  Uttle 
eoQcem  about  tu  own  cttucs.  The  Senate 
refiuica  to  do  anrttalag  alwut  the  fttibuatw. 
fa  Instance,  which  enoblaa  one  or  a  liandf ui 
of  men  to  block  aujortty  action  on  impor- 
tant maasurea.  Neither  House  does  any- 
thing about  log  ndltng  and  "pork  barrel" 
le^latlon  tn  whteb  Oongrcnoisn  vote  gravy 
for  coUeognea  aad  gR  gravy  m  return. 

The  Bouse  ^norca  the  fact  that  one  of  lu 
Membera,  Repreaeotauve  WsLxia  a^r^rw 
Reprosentativ.  of  Ohio,  has  boen  coavieted  of 
farcing  his  empl<^««a  to  pay  '^iekbaeks.'* 
He  ts  still  a  rcprcaentattve  ta — aa  far  as  the 
House  ta  coocerned — good  standing.  The 
Senate  haa  ignored  the  fact  that  Senator 
Jomt  Bonas.  nprasentattva  of  Maryland, 
hod  a  campaign  mtnagor  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  vlouting  Moryload's  eotmpt  pcactleos  act 
In  the  election  la  which  3vnm.  woe  his 
Senate  seat. 

Quoting  Doris  Fteeeon.  Washington  col- 
umnist. Coj^greoB  seems  to  tlxlnk  "its  fins 
to  be  against  sin  as  kmg  aa  It  does  not  in- 
volve tmiindncas  towanl  a  Member  ttf  the 
dub." 

If  Congress  Is  slnecre  about  ethics,  one 
uf  the  first  places  tt  ought  to  start  kwi^^ 
cleaning  is  right  tn  !ta  own  "clubhouaa.'* 


St  LawrtKa  Saairaj  Wffl  Nat  Cast 
UbilaJ  Steias  Mmn  Tkaa  Ollwr  rraf 
cOs  Airfk«rige4,  CanfrKl«<  aa4  (Mar 
CaMtractieb,  Ceipaidbli  Caals  Fayar- 
able  ta  Othan.-Cairaraia  Ccatral 
Vaflay  Pi^jad  Jut  Cib^lrtaJ  at  Cast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOOHUtU 

XM  TBI  BOnSI  OF  RBPBBBBirrATnnn 

rvesday,  /vig  21, 19S1 

Mr.  LARCADB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
3SB,  I  wish  to  pcdnt  out  that  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
not  cost  the  United  States  more  than 
other  projects  already  eoos^rueted.  un- 
der construction  and  authoriaed. 

The  hearings  by  the  Bouse  Pubtie 
Works  Committee  dUdoae,  begimning  at 
page  1341.  part  2.  of  the  hearings,  a  few 
of  the  projects  which  wfU  cost  the  Ghyr- 
emn^xt  as  much  tx  mare  than  tha 
United  States  pcntion  of  the  seaway, 
$818,063,000. 

White  it  ia  true  ttiat  the  8t  Lawrence 
seamy  will  cost  the  Joint  spomors— 
Canada  and  the  United  8tate«>— $nt.- 
0C3.0OO.  this  coat  is  divided  jointly  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States; 
however,  since  Camida  has  already  ooo- 
stnieted  a  part  of  the  projaet.  and^nee 
Canada  wiU  have  to  buikl  tanneia  and 
hridgea  not  tndaded  in  the  peolaet  tt- 
adf»  vnataktam  this  Into  eonaiderattan. 
the  aeiaal  east  to  tha  VsOttd  States,  in- 
chidlmi  ttie  power  portiioa  of  tbe  project. 


IS 
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lifaonldvotetotvBtbe 

to  tike  Btste  of  Itav  Tcclc, 

«C  Mmr  T«k  vonM  eontrtbute 

vlddi  vouid  ndooe  the 

to  to  paid  bf  Om  UDltod  Stotes 

tidi  li  Boi  a  tamon-dollRr 

;  to  tiM  DBItod  BtatoB  u  aooM  tafive 

trMtonpnnot. 

Hi  aiAttOB.  tl»  hwrlim  vffl  furtlter 

ttet  llH  pnKKd  for  IIm  United 

p«rttaa  will  to  wtf-ltonHithn. 

tat  I  teto  lamwid  aa  ■— iitoiiwt  to 

mmMW  tb»  mmiiiM  br  •  bond  toitie 

OTW  A  parted  aT  M  yaan,  and  tf  this 

li  aduptod.  tlwre  wfll  to  no 

raqalrad  tnm  tlw  Ttoaanry  of 

Ratea.  taat  on  tbe  eontrary. 

Mm  laiaawM  vlll  tote  oare  of  tiit  bonds 


It  TnuMui  vouM  tw  In  Call* 
to  p«rtt«t|i»t«  at  Tracy  in  oam  part  of 
tto  la  <l»r  proanoK  on  Ai^vst  4. 

Ito  OMiSTkl  Valtey  pro)«ct,  ttnt  envteloncd 
m  a  State  propiaitton  and  ttwn  taken  over 
•ad  «Kp«ad«d  toy  tb*  Pedcml  Oovvnunent.  )s 
iMsatt  ta  tte  lirtvaUon  upacta  on  tb«  fact 
of  an  uaavan  vatar  dlatrUmUan  in  CalUonUa. 


Is  a  parttol  ttii  of  a  tow  ascid- 

i  prajaets  which  have  aed  win  osst 

tba  Ualtod  Stetas  aimi  iiimant  a  eaia- 

parable  asaoant  with  ttw  8t  Lawrence 

■away,  to  wit: 

Loa  Ancdes  Oouoty  dralnace  ares.— 

ef  Whtttier  Nanrows  Raetx- 


H.    Dak..    $388.- 
8.  Dak..  $189.- 


Oabe  Raeenrotr.  South  and  North  Da- 
kota. «H>.MQ.OOO. 

River  aad  lilbntailes.  i\r- 
OktaJMOto.  t«M10.tOO. 
MdfazT  Daoi.   Orecoo   i.nd 
f370J00,0Q0. 

Ctoef    JOacph    Dum. 


Tlia  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  fkxxl- 
aattbrol  pmHcta.  Tlw  aaaooat  expelled 
and  authoflsed  <m  the  Mteourl  River 
Vallejr  and  the  ICIsriaslppt  River  VaUey 
Is  OMTi  than  the  east  oC  the  St  Lawreoce 


^s^ 


Prolaeti  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamaiion 
ooflt  srimoati  of  ddOan.  For  last«ice. 
the  Qraad  Ooviee  Dam  will  cost  the 
Utotad  atatoi  taSS.OMJNW.  Hoover  Ctum 
wOi  oeot  flTSJM.OM.  and  Bonnnalle 
nearly  HOMM.OOO 
Of  totorast  to  this  cooasetlon  is  tb? 
an  Iha  ootoplstkm  of  the  Central 
pnjaet  of  Cailfonda.  eonstnicCad 
to  IIm  Btoaaa  of  BodaaMtttaa  at  a  coot 
of  IMuNtjBM.  and  wtoeh  wfll  te  dedi- 
«stod  hp  noMsat  TVwnaa  on  August  1 
or  flrit  jaar.  iMA  I  will  read  taato  the 

Jwtr  i4.P-Caltflc3rBiB% 
Ontial  YaDaf  jro^|aet»  oanaar  of 
out  «< 
M 


TAUST  a«a  MXLai  LOlf  a 

"nta  tocrameiito  VaUay  on  the  nortb  and 
tha  San  Joaquin  on  the  aoutb  make  up  th«> 
Oantral  Vallay.  BOO  mllca  lotxg-  Tbe  San 
JOagaln  Vallay  ha*  two- thirds  of  the  Irri- 
gabla  Uad  bat  tbe  San  Jbaquin  watershed 
offara  only  one-ihlrd  of  the  total  water  sup. 
ptj.  ThUB  tha  problem  posed  to  en«tne«rs 
waa  how  to  transport  the  lurplus  water  of 
tha  Saeramanto  hundreds  of  miles  southward 
to  halp  trrtfate  tha  aemlarld  San  Joaquin 
wca.  in  wht^  the  underground  water  table 
hm  Chopped  to  alarmingly  low  depths. 

Iha  fcrthoomlnc  calebratioo  is  to  mark  ibe 
solTlag  of  thla  problem.  The  ceremony  starts 
at  Shasta,  tha  world's  second  largest  and  sec- 
ond hlgheat  coDcratc  dam.  10  miles  north  of 
Bvrtrt1"c  at  the  narthenmoat  and  of  tbe  Cen- 
tral Valley.  Water  being  conserved  In  Shasta 
Lake,  behind  the  dam.  will  be  spilled  over  the 
dam  and  aent  coursing  down  tbe  Sacra - 
manto  River. 

Hot  far  from  where  the  Sacramento  emp- 
ties Into  an  arm  of  San  Pranctsco  Bay  soctp 
of  the  water  Is  to  be  diverted  from  the  river 
through  floodgates  Into  a  so-called  delta 
cross  channel. 

Thla  chAnnai  carrtea  the  water  to  the  Tracy 
P'vrnptng  plant,  some  50  miles  east  of  San 
Prandsco  There,  beginning  on  August  4, 
when  the  Shasta -released  waters  are  due  at 
Tracy,  a  set  of  uix  powerful  pumps  will  lift  the 
water  200  feet  into  the  DelU-Mend ota  Canal 
These  pumps,  capable  of  lUtlng  2.000.0CO 
gallons  of  water  a  minute,  are  second  only 
In  size  to  pumps  inEtalled  by  the  Burciiu  at 
Qrand  Coulee  Dam  In  Washington  tj  lift 
water  280  feet  out  of  Lake  Roosevelt  to  Irrl- 
gata  the  Columbia  basin  lands  In  the  central 
part  of  that  State. 

The  pumping  pi/int  at  Tracy  Is  operated 
by  elecuiclty  brought  down  from  the  Sh-ista 
Dam  generatlrxg  plant  over  a  Gcverunieut 
trmnamJaalon  line.  The  water  boUbed  by  tbe 
plant  win  flow  southward  for  117  miles 
through  the  Dclta-Mendota  Canal 

At  th«  canal's  southern  point  the  water 
wUl  ba  dumped  into  the  San  Joaquin  River. 
to  flow  back  northward  and  eventually  empty 
Into  San  Tranclsco  Bay.  In  the  meantime, 
tn  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  water  will  be  re- 
leased from  IfUlerton  Lake,  behind  Pliant 
Dam.  near  Fresno,  ln;o  the  Madera  and 
Frlant-Kern  Canals.  The  latter  will  carry 
It  southarard  1S3  miles  to  the  vicinity  of 
BakersfleUl.  800  mllaa  south  of  Shasta  6am. 
Because  of  the  relatively  small  water  sup- 
ply tn  tha  San  Joaquin  Basin,  it  is  unfeasi- 
ble to  taka  this  water  In  quantity  from  MU- 
lerton  Lake  on  the  ftm  Joaquin  and  divert  it 
northward  S7  mllaa  throxigh  the  Madera 
Canal  and  southward  through  the  Priant- 
Karn  Canal  wttlkatit  rapianl&hlng  the  San 
Joaquin  Blvar  ItaalX  aoiaavliare  along  the 
way 

This  ta  why  tha  Shasta  Lake  water  is  be- 

tag  aaot  all  the  way  down  to  Mendota  and 

tfianpad  into  tha  San  Joaquin.     Thus,  in  a 

watar  trom  Shasta  lAka  wUl  b«  oaed 

ly  Augoat  to  trrlgBta  lands  as  far 

•00  fnllas  from  the  lake 

Aetaailf .  aoma  aytabaUaaa  u  involvsd. 

Imkm  vatara  wUl  start  back 

Borthward  aftar  balng  pourad  into  Um  San 


tn  tha  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Irrifatlon    from   Frlant 

M  a  naolt.  Buraau  of  Racla- 

toiva  eoU«eta<l  auch  aiamplaa 

aattlag  ISSl  from  pas- 
apv  with  thta  yaar**  nat  from 


an  irrtgatad  eottoo  crop  aattaaatail  at 
to  taojOOO;  a  «00-aera  fans  Mttoc  aijloo 
frosi  barlay  and  paluiapi  in  a  (h  r  f aoalnc 
condition  with  an  axpaetad  proCt  thla  year 
of  mora  ttum  STf.aoo  from  eottoa 

Completed  parte  of  tba  Oential  Vallay 
project  haw  a  powar  ganaratlng  capacity  of 
450.000  kilowatte  and  are  dealgne<l  to  help 
control  winter  floods.  Incraaaa  sum:  oar  water 
flovre.  combat  aallnlty  oo  farm  UukI  i  and  Im- 
prove Tirvr  navigation. 


InprisaaMeto    el   Williaa   N.    Oalk   a 
Ckalleace  to  Aacrka  aad  Aoa  rkaas 


EXTENSION  OP  REICAR^ 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.JENi!  ON 

or  nxiHoia 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  BSPBX8KNT.  VTIYBB 

Taeiday.  July  24,  195^ 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaks,  the 
shocking  conviction  and  impri  onment 
of  WUUam  N.  Oatis  on  trumpet  up  spy 
changes  by  Communist-ruled  Czechoslo- 
vakia ought  to  jolt  every  Amerli-an  into 
full  realization  of  the  true  natui  e  of  the 
enemy  we  face  in  a  divided  worl  i. 

Mr.  Oatis  was  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  in  Prague.  He  is  a  mild- 
mannered,  conscientious,  patriotic  mid- 
westerner  who  went  from  th ;  news- 
papers of  Marlon,  Ind.,  up  the  lidder  to 
a  position  as  head  of  the  Ameri  »n  wire 
service  bureau  in  a  foreign  capital.  His 
oiiJy  crime  was  his  devotion  to  lis  duty. 
a5  we  see  it  in  this  country,  tc  get  the 
truth  rather  than  the  propaganda  of 
the  Communist  government  in  power  tn 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  OiitLs  is  in  a  Communis  Jail  to- 
day because  Red-dominated  nations 
around  the  world  are  determim  d  to  dis- 
credit American  prestige,  and  because 
they  know  that  a  supine  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  will  eonfne  itaelf 
to  diplomatic  protests  rather  tl  lan  mili- 
tant action. 

The  Oatis  case  is  not  unlik*'  that  of 
Robert  Vogeler.  American  businessman 
in  Hungary,  who  stayed  in  a  c  ^  for  17 
months  while  the  State  Department 
made  futile  protests.  He  got  out  only 
after  heavy  ranaton  was  paid  uuX  then 
due  primarily  to  the  detennin;  ition  and 
resourcefulness  of  his  wife,  ra  her  than 
from  any  help  of  the  Americai  Govern- 
ment. 

The  present  situation  is  a  sad  con- 
trast with  the  days  still  within  the 
memory  of  many  when  Ainerlca  "spoke 
with  a  soft  voice  but  carried  a  aig  stick." 
There  was  a  time  when  the  rights  of 
Americans  abroad  were  treate  i  with  re- 
spect— aad  the  world  knew  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  not 
be  pushed  around.  But  it  is  a  far  cry 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Dsan  Ache- 
son.  An  official  who  is  soft  n  dealing 
with  Reds  In  his  own  oountiy  cannot  be 
expected  to  get  UMfb— or  be  <^actlv»— 
with  arrogaat  Rad  govarnmecits. 

Mr.  Oatis  already  has  been  nwrflned 
since  April.  How  kmc  he  rewMlns  eon- 
fined  will  depend  on  Jtnt  one  thins — 
the  decree  of  hKWgnatInn  of  the  Aakor- 
lean  people.    Tliat  iDdignatkm  can  be 
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given  (rfBcial  recognition  thnm^  Con- 
gress. It  can  be  given  effective  power 
in  two  chanpels — ^trade  and  dti^amatie 
relations.  Gnanmreial  relations  with 
this  country,  vital  to  CSe^osIovakia. 
could  be  and  stKNild  be  termlnatedL 
Diplomatic  relations  could  be  severed  If 
other  means  failed. 

It  is  revealing  to  note  that  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year.  Czecho- 
slovakia was  allowed  to  sell  over  $7,000.- 
000  worth  of  goods  in  this  country.  At 
that  rate,  nearly  $30,000,000  worth  of 
her  goods  will  come  into  the  United 
States  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
United  States  permits  the  sale  of  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  chefoicals.  textiles,  and 
animal  products  to  Czecho^ovakia. 
Both  the  trade  and  the  materials  are 
\1tal  to  the  Red-dominated  country. 
Immediate  and  firm  action  to  halt  such 
trade  until  the  release  of  Ifr.  Oatis 
would  be  something  the  Reds  could  un- 
derstand. The  threat  of  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  would  be  equally  under- 
stood. 

Such  a  course  already  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  Congress  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
V  Beairs.  of  Indiana.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  can  turn 
that  course  into  action.  The  time  has 
come — in  fact  it  is  long  overdue — to  im- 
press deeply  on  Communist  minds  every- 
where that  the  Umted  States  can  and 
will  retaliate  effectively  when  Americans 
are  abused  by  other  governments. 

It  is  time  for  the  voice  of  America  to 
be  heard,  backed  up  by  the  b^  stick  of 
determination. 


aeonnile  aaid  aiUttaff 


Mistioa  to  Madrid,  1951 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OP  cauroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  this  article  by  George  H.  Todt. 
which  appeared  in  the  Highland  Park 
News- Herald,  one  of  the  progressive 
newspapers  in  my  district  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  concur  in  Mr.  Todt's 
analysis. 

MISSION  TO  UAoam,  1951 
(By  George  H.  Todt) 

At  long  last,  and  none  too  soon  to  s\Ut  ma. 
we  have  dlspatcbad  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sher- 
man, of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  Spain 
to  attempt  to  bring  that  nation  Into  soma 
sort  of  unilateral  military  working  agree- 
ment with  this  country. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  naiva  to  understand  tkia 
politicians,  but  it  haa  aecmed  to  me  in  tha 
past  that  it  was  our  announced  intention  to 
gird  ourselvaa  to  datar  poaalble  aggr«aaton 
from — pardon  ma  for  baii^  hlunt — Buaala. 

Now.  if  this  ware  Indeed  the  case,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  wa  hav«  not  gone  directly 
to  the  heart  of  tha  proMam.  If  wa  had. 
then  It  would  ba  bound  to  follow  that  w« 
might  have  proeaadad  lUffaraBtly  thaa  wa 
have. 

For  Inataitoe.  it  aaana  rathar  alUy  to  give 
tha  Kngllah  and  Pranea  uatoU  hUUona  ot 


eooahtt  dIvlaaaiMi 

hta 


pitifta 

for 
Army 

Aftar  a  yaaxB  at  trying,  aa  tbay  daim.  thay 
hava  now  maoagad  to  praaant  tba  supraaaa 
commander  wilh  taaa  than  10  of  tiiaaa  highly 
prfaed  unlta. 

And  tha  Rad  Army  Imh  300  f»:ing  tha  10 
ofthcweat. 

Lan  than  aojX».000  ^panlanla  have  3S 
combat  dl^jkL^ma  on  tha  Una  today.  With 
aoma  Anm:^'^  equlpmant  and  a  Uttla  baef- 
ing  up  here  and  there,  thaaa  pi'oida  oould 
be  added  to  General  Blaeithowar'a  numeri- 
cally waak  foreaa. 

Frankly.  h«  naada  mora  men  than  our 
niggardly  alUaa  are  willing  to  provide  for 
him.  Theielotw.  I  think  w«  aliould  east 
about  for  soma  new  alUaa. 

Keep  the  old  onaa — ^y«a.  But  with  new 
aUiea  In  Europe,  aoma  of  tha  prtzoa  donnas 
might  come  to  realize  that  Amerliran  moxwy 
can  be  allocated  to  others  than  thinnsetves  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  do  their  datxnt  ahara. 
And  it  should  ba.  too. 

It  is  no  prlcalcss  privilege  for  us  to  ba 
taxed  through  the  noae  to  try  to  help  nations 
that  don't  have  enaugh  backbone  ^iny  longer 
to  even  try  to  save  themselves  frocn  the  evQ 
forces  which  Joaef  Stalin  ia  pieaeurJy  aaaam- 
bUng  for  their  early  omqueat. 

These  apathetic  dullards  are  letting  ua 
down — and  particularly  General  Blsenhoww. 
The  greatest  general  in  the  wcn-ld  cannot 
fight  well  against  10  or  ao  tintes  his  numbers. 

Now,  in  the  event  anyone  considers  me 
unjust  to  think  of  the  French,  British,  and 
Italians  as  something  of  phonies  at  this  time, 
let  me  teU  you  why  this  is  the  case : 

These  people  have  150.000.000  cf  popula- 
tion. We  have  aided  them  on  every  hand 
with  many  billions  of  ECA  aid.  They  are 
unable  to  produce  more  than  10  ctr  15  divi- 
sions among  them. 

On  the  other  hand.  let  us  consider  tha 
little  nations  of  Etirope  for  a  moment. 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  I'ugoslavla. 
Greece,  and  Turkey  have  only  a  total  of 
70.000.000  peo|de  aU  told.  They  have  not 
received  much  financial  assists  nee.  If  at  all, 
from  us. 

Tet  they  have  a  total  of  13S  combat,  divi- 
sions betvreen  them. 

So  who  is  kidding  who  this  time? 

You  see.  It  can  be  done  where  the  spirit 
Is  wlUing. 

But  it  cannot  be  d<me  in  the  cases  of  na- 
tions who  are  unwilling  to  do  their  fair  ahara 
and  Instead  drag  their  feet. 

It  is  my  siiggeatlon  that  we  all  write  our 
Congressmen  and  request  them  to  do  one 
Important  thing: 

Let  them  allocate  the  American  foreign 
aid  and  armaments  tn  the  futuro  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  contributions  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  concerned  to  General  Elsen- 
hower. 

If  the  French  cmly  care  to  oi'n  6  divi- 
sions, give  them  only  S  units  of  aid.  If  tha 
Spaniards  give  23  dlvlslcais,  glv<;  them  33 
units'  worth  of  armaments  and  aoalstance. 

If  anyone  else  will  lay  It  on  the  line  for 
us.  wh}',  then  give  them  a  genaroua  ftill 
measure  of  whatavCT  we  have. 

But  I,  tor  one,  am  tired  of  thla  one-way 
traffic  between  lis,  I  am  willing  to  help  them 
as  long  as  they  do  their  share.  But  heaven 
help  thnn  tf  they  do  not.  And  good  rid- 
dance, too. 

So  that  none  wUl  mtoundcratand  ma  hare, 
let  ma  make  my  poattton  dear.  I  am  vary 
fond  of  tha  Buropeaiia  thamsalvaa  and  have 
always  been  fzluidly  to  them  In  tha  patt. 

ainca  I  have  Ilvad  among  them  tor  many 
yaara,  X  am  not  antlrtiy  blind  to  aoma  of 
their  taalta.  CDa  which  la  tnaaeapabla  to 
thoae  who  know  tham  la  ain^  this: 

Thay  ara  mnorhar*  ■  at  laaak  whacavar  tha 
rich 


toMtw 

-  - --.rJiBMSa  wO  QO  %%. 

Wow  X  am  Ba«  rsqitsaatlaf  any  and  to  aa- 
whl^  wa  lava  rnmiitaiiuaa  tor  oar 
X  am  not  ttytng  to  roefc  tha  boat. 
Bm  1  am  aak£ag  for  a  mora  raaUacte  aimroach 
to  tha  entire  matter. 

Tba  to  how  raaltauc  I  bitaatf  to  ha  aboat 
thla. 

nom  BOW  OB  I  am  a  frland  of  any  Earo- 
paan  natloa  la  dlraet  praportieii  to  tha 
amount  o(  taaglhla  aaalataaea  it  |»wiitia 
now  for  Dvl^t  ftaainhiciiwai.  X  do  not  waikt 
hta  partieipatbic  in  aooM  Coiopaen  Bataaa 
of  tha  future. 

But  ha  win  unlaaa  our  alUsa  aoma  through 
wtth  thair  chare  of  maa. 

Mow  bcfon  tha  apoioglau  tor  tha  luro> 

"-^a  me  to  task  tor  waat  I  have  wrtt- 

tea  here,  let  them  aoawar  thla  quaatlon  for 
ma  flrat: 

If  Uttl*  Bwitaarland  and  Swailao  have  1ft.. 
00O.00U  people  and  45  eonbat  dlvltloaa.  how 
many  ahould  130.000.000  Fraach.  ■wgn»h.  and 
ItaUaua  be  abie  to  provtdaf 

I  will  be  very  grataful  for  your 


EXTENSION  OP  BSkCARKS 


HCNI.  J.  FRANC  WILSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPUaUfTATTW 

Taetday,  July  24. 19S1 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  ezt«Ml  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcou,  I  include  the  f(dlowtn«  edi- 
torial frt»n  the  Dallas  Tlmca-Berald  d 
June  20.  ISSl: 
OoywnTMvwT  ■covoarr  asm 


Advocates  of  hl^  ved«*I  taxation  aa  a 
relatively  palnlcas  device  for  preventing  In- 
fiatlon  almost  always  qualify  their  argimient 
by  adding  the  phrase  "with  atrlet  aconocaf 
In  nondefense  items  of  tha  Mderal  budget." 

tJnfortunately,  whUe  It  ia  eaay  to  Ineraaao 
taraa.  It  sMms  virtually  Impoaalhla  to  reduca 
expenses.  Because  of  this,  the  money  col- 
lected through  high  taxaa  to  apaat  b^  tha 
Government.  Purchaatng  powar  la.  thara- 
lore.  only  ahlTted  tram  aoma  pocketa  to 
others. 

Currently,  tha  champioDs  of  aoonomy  la 
the  Senate  and  the  Houae  of  Bepraaenta- 
tivca  In  WaalidgtCTi  ara  being  heard  from. 
It  is  reported  that  they  are  Ukaly  to  eut 
htige  gaps  In  tha  budget  of  the  Rational 
Oovermfflent.  that  ta.  in  the  parts  of  tha 
budget  that  have  no  eonnectlon  with  tha 
raarmammit  program. 

Tor  tnatiinea.  one  eommlttaa  haa  mootan- 
tarUy  voted  to  eut  down  draatlcally  tha  num- 
ber of  automotatiaa  with  fUU-tlme  chauf- 
feurs tsMd  by  Kteff  mamhara  of  tha  numarooa 
departments  la  Waahtiigtoii.  However,  whaa 
tha  aoaoka  dears.  It  probably  wth  be  rsvaaled 
that  vary  few  dmuBvar*  have  been  raleaaad. 

Of  eouraa.  the  Oovarmnant  to  ao  big  that 
If  aa  the  ehai^eurs  on  the  Padarml  payroli 
wan  dlaehaigad  the  saving  would  hs  hardly 
Tlathto  to  tha  naked  eye.  Thto  particular 
gaature  towavA  eeoeomy  to  rtgnllgantt  mainlf 
aa  aa  hidttation  that  aoma  Mainhmi  of  csoa- 
gr«M  are  aware  that  there  to  la  tha  Oovam* 
mast  too  atront  a  «andeiiey  towani  luxury, 
and  that  eatrairagsaoe  in  aoBae  plaeea  to 
Boaklng  up  tvfmuim  that  to  baifiir  oastiad  in 
etlMr 
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tntUi  li  tiMt  Um  Ooiwnwnt  to  to 
«gpeodn«ar«t    ^AikOt   b«    elamtf 
ConcrsH  apfirafKiaUs  hue*  nitns 
to  vartou*  iprnidlrn  ■^wx'^^w  and 
fcto*  Um  dacTM  oC  TtfUAno* 
to  ^Haanr;  to  prcvant  vwu.    Wb«  tt 
till"  ■  ir'M  Uut  Boaey  bM  x>ot 
^pcDt    wtKly    and    tnicany.    Co&cnw 
•  probe,  and  alUxmcb  tlM  btam*  miy 
tb*  moQ«7  haa  alraadr  bera  sp«nt. 
ttoii  UBM.  vliUa  Um  taxpsTon  an  balnc 
to>  fln*"^^  a  cijjr—l  anaamcnt  pro- 
tt  to  iibwloua  that  nonAaCcnaa  tuma 
ba  cut  to  lb*  qutelL    But  wb«n  Ooc- 
V  tba  budget  aOotn  ct  tba  «»KruUT« 
bcfln  to  wield  the  prunlnf  fcntfe. 
•re  baard.    O^rtelt  a^  the 
that  are  tbrcatanad  eocpnea  tbeae 
but  tber  bave  mpporttxte  tbcm 
repraaaatiag  ew.  ttoni  of  iba 


Whlla  tba  puUle  at  Urfc  deplorea  tbe  rta- 
b^  eoaC  at  Oovenimant.  poMtlfians  bav* 
t^  aad  oqpcrlanea  tbat  eeooomy. 
tt  tiiiiranae  spaetfle  to  not  popsiar. 
ttam  of  OoTOTuaent  tpaitdlm  becaflta 
■toiiwin  large  or  ■nail,  or  tba  public 
Bwybody  Uvon  goTemmantal  economy  In 
principle,  but  at  tba  aaana  ttmc.  ererybody 
■spacta  tbe  other  (eUoVi  item  to  be  cut. 
Jto  lOBf  aa  tbto  altuatloo  exlata  tbe  cbam- 
a(  eeeooaiy  will  be  ovarmled.  and  the 
aoraraaaiit  will  pxm  bigger  and 
aad  Bwre  and  owra  luziirloua. 


PltpH—ia 


xrmisioif  OP  bicmarks 
HON.  NORW  POUISON 

or  cauvoBMU 

HI  las  BocsB  of  bkpbkshtativb 
Tweadaif.  Jutt  17.  19il 

Ifr.  POUUBON.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
•to.  ttils  House  MHight  to  llghtcxi  the  tax 
load  oo  our  citiiens  by  catting  do-im  on 
vhftt  we  tlxMight  vere  uneMenttel  activl- 
tlca  of  Goremment  Deputments. 

Our  eonetgxies  in  the  Senate  discov- 
ered lome  fKpeniw  we  orerlooked.  and 
voted  to  make  further  cuts,  for  which 
bO  ot  ttw  taxpayers  should  be  gratefuL 

Oae  of  the  most  mooey-saTtng  motions 
aile  in  Congress  was  to  put  some 
I  OB  the  production  of  propagazKia — 
necessary  iufonnaUon.  but  on  un- 
iBVited.  self-Klorifying.  seldom-used 
pceei  rdcftMS  from  Federal  agencies — by 
redMBtng  the  apintqpriations  for  Govern- 
■Mnt  beHyboo  artists. 

Before  this  Congress  finishes  with  the 
loog-deteyed  appropriations  for  the  fls- 
eal  year  that  started  3  weeks  ago  and 
before  we  let  too  much  revenue  go  to 
waste  because  UtUe  items  are  overlo<^ed, 
I  hfope  the  oenf erees  on  the  Interior  ap- 
profHiatiODs  bill  will  give  a  little  study  to 
•Qoe  of  the  mimeograplied  laopaganria 
tiiat  eooiea  out  of  the  Reclamation  Bu- 


On  prevtous  occasions.  I  have  pointed 
•at  ttet  this  agency  acts  as  if  the  Federal 
TreasiST  was  a  monetary  spring  that 
never  ^ies  up.  The  Reclamatiozi  Bu- 
Rtta  eeoBs  callously  indifferent  to  the 
ptto  Idt  by  our  people  when  they  dis- 
■onr  how  Bttch  of  their  income  has  been 
vilblMU  by  tbeir  empkiyera  to  wttefy 


A  flMBple  oi  tbe  way  a  Oo'wmment 

can  abuse  and  misuse  appropri- 


atioos  that  we  vote,  is  given  by  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Interior  Department. 
last  week. 

This  hand-out  Is  captioned  "National 
benefits  from  California ::  Central  Val- 
ley project."  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
"every  State  in  the  Union  contributed 
materials  that  went  Into  Californias 
new  Central  Valley  reclamation  project  " 

Who  doubts  that  every  State,  and 
perhaps  some  foreign  countries,  sup- 
ply raw  materials  used  in  buildinp  this 
project,  which.  Incidentally.  Califor- 
nians  will  pay  for,  unlike  the  people  m 
some  other  States  who  want  to  make 
Uncle  Sam  into  a  streamlmed  Sam-ta 
Claus. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  look  clo.sely 
at  this  product  of  the  Interior  Impart - 
ment's  press  section  and  ask  why  it  is 
necessary  to  spend  taxpayers  money 
preparing,  mimeographing,  and  distrib- 
uting such  statements.  None  of  my 
newspaper  acqualntazices  feel  that  this 
press  release  includes  any  startlinir  in- 
formation and  most  of  them  agree  that 
anytwdy  interested  in  these  facts  could 
get  them  by  telephoning  or  going  over 
to  the  Interior  Department. 

This  release  shows  that  Congress 
should  be  more  alert  In  seeing  that  m- 
formation  staffs  of  Federal  Departments 
supply  information  that  is  wanted  and 
needed  and  demonstrates.  I  submit,  that 
we  can  cut  down  the  size  of  press  rela- 
tions outfits  which  exist  to  beat  bass 
drums  attracting  attention  to  their 
bureaus  and  bosses. 

There  is  much  Interesting  information 
In  tbe  press  release  I  am  criticizing.  I 
am  pleased  to  know  how  many  States 
shared  in  the  generous  outlays  o(  public 
funds.  However.  I  wonder  If  enterpris- 
ing newspaper,  magazine,  and  radio  re- 
porters could  not  have  dug  out  these 
facts  without  a  mimeographed  state- 
ment that  gives  the  impression  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  is  a  generous  su.gar 
daddy. 

When  we  get  around  to  voting  on  the 
next  tax  bill.  I  hope  my  coLleaeues  will 
remember  this  statement  that  was 
financed  by  every  one  of  our  con.stitu- 
ents.  Following  is  the  heading  of  the 
statement:  "'National  benefits  from  Cal- 
ifornia's Central  Valley  project  " 


ExiMTuaeat  m  lateraatioDsI  Living 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MiSSISSIFFI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREFKNTATlVEb 

Tuesday.  July  24.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mi5'<i.ssjppi  Mr 
Speaker,  my  home  city  of  Greenwood, 
Miss.,  is  in  the  second  year  of  It.s  par- 
ticipation in  the  Community  Amba-ssador 
project  sponsored  by  the  Expenmenr  in 
International  Living.  In  1950  one  of  U.e 
young  businessmen  of  our  city  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  France  as  a  repre-sent- 
atlve  of  our  cooununity.  and  thi.s  year  a 
young  lady  from  Belfort,  France  will 
visit  Greenwood  as  a  furthfr  extension 
of  the  project. 


It  is  this  mutual  exchange  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  at  the  practi- 
cal grass-roots  level  which  can  be  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  international  amity. 
I  am  proud  of  the  role  which  Greenwood 
has  played  In  this  project 

Mile.  Gabriel  Macaire  is  the  French 
Community  Ambassador  who  will  visit 
our  country.  She  ainved  at  Quebec  last 
week,  and  her  tour  of  this  country  before 
Roing  on  to  Greenwood  will  include  a 
visit  to  Washington  arranged  by  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  McBee,  of  Washington 
and  Greenwood. 

As  an  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude an  article  which  originally  was 
published  in  the  Greenwood  Common- 
w  ealtli ; 

CoMMTJivmr-AMBAsaAOOB   Pbojvct   To    Bkimc 
FmEMCH  Ono.  to  Okkkhwooo 

Under  the  aponaarBhlp  of  the  Greenwood 
Crmmunlty  ambaasador  project.  Mademoi- 
selle Oal>rlel  Macaire,  of  Beliort.  Prance,  will 
be  bruvi&bt  to  Qreenwood  from  her  native 
country  for  an  ertenalve  visit  during  August 
and  September.  Mile.  Macaire  will  arrive  In 
this  city  on  the  night  of  July  29. 

Last  summer  Mlnter  Aldrldge  of  this  city 
visited  for  leveral  weeks  In  tbe  Macaire  home 
at  Belfort.  He  was  spoDsored  by  the  same 
organization  as  Mile.  Macaire  and  traveled 
through  the  ctiaxinels  of  the  Ezpermient  in 
International  Living.  Mile.  Macaire  wUI  fol- 
low the  same  procedure. 

The  Experiment  In  International  Living 
Is  a  nonprofit,  nonsectarlan  educational  or- 
ganization, working  to  bxilld  up  In  various 
countries  a  group  of  people  Interested  In  pro- 
moting mutual  understanding  and  respect 
between  their  own  and  other  lands.  Fouiid- 
ed  by  Mr.  Donald  B.  Watt  In  1933.  the  experi- 
ment for  18  years  without  Interruption  has 
been  sending  college  and  secondary-scbool- 
H^e  groups  to  live  as  members  of  families 
abroad  and  to  work.  camp,  and  travel  In 
close  aasociatlon  with  their  contemporaries 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Mile  Macalre's  visit  has  been  made  po^l- 
ble  through  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
rlvic  clubs  and  the  governments  of  Leflore 
C'  unty  and  the  city  of  Greenwood.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  groups,  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  tour  of  Mlnter  Aldrldge  last  year, 
have  reco«fnlzed  the  Import  that  a  project  of 
this  type  carries  In  good  will  among  nations. 

While  In  Mlaslsslppl  Mile.  Macaire  will 
spend  a  good  deal  of  her  time  traveling  to 
various  points  of  Interest  In  the  State.  A 
trtp  t<i  New  Orleans  has  also  been  planned. 
Her  headquarters  will  be  In  a  private  home 
In  Greenwood. 

Her  ship  will  dock  at  Quebec.  Canada,  on 
July  X  From  Quebec  she  will  travel  to  New 
Ycrit  and  thence  to  Waahlngton,  where  she 
wlU  be  met  by  a  Mississippi  delegation,  which 
will  c:vnduct  her  on  a  5-day  tour  of  the  Na- 
tl r.  s  Capital.  Prom  Washington  she  will 
f.\  *.i;  Memphis,  where  a  Green"«ooci  deies.i- 
t;  ifi  *ill  aeet  her  and  drive  her  to  Green- 
WfX>d. 
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Tbe  Voice  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or   NEW  JIKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHZSENTATlVtS 

Monday,  July  22.  1951 

Mr  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R»c- 
ORO  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  Congress  the  following  arti- 
ck;   entitled     Voice  of  America  Future 


Hinges  on  Senate  Views."  whkh  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  July  Zt,  1851. 

In  Tiew  of  the  debate  that  is  currently 
going  on  in  the  House,  this  article  which 
was  written  by  Creston  Mullins  is  of  par- 
ticular timeliness.  The  article  follows: 
Voicr  or  Aicnuca  Ftrrcnu:  Bmaa  ow  Sxxan's 

Virw — State  DtrAKtunrt  tm  Hium  Ttetn 

FOB  FxjTtvB  With  Which  To  Step  Ur  TKoth 

Campaigh 

( By  Creston  B.  Mullins) 
The  State  Department  Is  keeping  Its  fin- 
gers crossed  these  days  as  it  awaits  Congress* 
verdict  on  its  request  for  more  funds  with 
whica  to  carry  on  Its  world-wide  truth  cam- 
paign. 

It  has  been  an  uphUI  fight  all  the  way. 
The  Department,  already  slapped  down  in 
t.^ie  House.  Is  pinning  its  remaining  hopes 
en  the  Senate.  Here  is  the  situation  at  the 
moment  • 

The  bill.  »'hich  has  been  reported  out  by 
the  House  Appropriaf.ions  Com^oUttee  lops 
130  000.000  off  the  •115.000.000  sum  which 
the  Department  thinks  It  needs  to  operate  its 
International  information  and  education  pro- 
gram for  a  year.  This  bill,  due  for  considera- 
tion on  the  House  floor  any  day  now.  covers 
operating  expenses  only. 

Earlier  this  spring  the  House  took  an  even 
tougher  view  of  legislation  covering  States 
ideas  on  capital  outlay  for  expansion  of  its 
Voice  of  America  radio  network.  The  De- 
partment had  asked  for  serjXW.OOO  to  build 
additional  transmitters.  The  House  bill 
granted  it  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  flg^jre 
asked — »9.500,000  to  be  exact. 

When  the  Senate  took  up  these  bills.  It 
decided  to  consider  them  together.  It  has 
held  hearings  on  the  whole  Information  pro- 
gram. A  report  wUl  be  Issued  shortly.  The 
Department  has  made  for  the  Senat(X's — 
and  sUU  is  making — an  all-out  effort  to  try 
to  salvage  as  much  as  It  can  toward  a  step- 
up  of  America's  campaign  In  the  world  war 
of  Ideas  Its  plans  have  the  backing  not 
only  of  the  President,  but  also  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  for  they  are  considered  to  play  an 
Important  part  In  our  prosecution  of  the 
cold  war. 

TEST  or  rayanssa 
Special  Interest  attaches  to  the  Issue  at 
this  time,  moreover,  for  how  Congress  acts 
on  the  Information  program  appropriatloii 
is  regarded  as  a  test  of  congressional  re- 
sistance to  the  temptation  to  relax  In  the 
wake  of  Korean  truce  negotiations. 

The  arguments  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  putting  forward  In  urging  the  need 
for  expansion  of  its  education  program  runs 
like  this: 

Our  w&r  of  ideas  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  bloc  of  satellites  not  only  may  have 
a  great  bearing  on  whether  there  wiu  be  a 
shooting  war  but  also  certainly  will  Influ- 
ence the  psychological  conditions  under 
which  any  future  war  will  be  fought. 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  engaged.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  British  Broadcasting  Oort>.. 
In  a  verbal  bombardment  of  Russia  which  is 
making  real  inroads  lit  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  From 
38  transmitters  In  this  country  and  13  abrocd. 
radio  programs  go  throughout  the  world  in 
4S  languages.  Six  of  these  are  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Five  more 
are  in  the  language  of  tbe  Kunipean  satel- 
lites, and  four  are  In  Chinese  dialects.  The 
rest  are  the  languages  at  the  free  world,  all 
of  which  mu«t  be  regarded  as  potential.  tX 
not  actual,  allies  of  this  cotintry  U  world  war 
ni  tureaks  out. 
What  of  the  results?  How  are  we  doing? 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  Hooper  rating 
for  Voice  reception  behind  the  tron  curtain. 
Traditional  methods  of  sampling  listener  se- 
lection and  reaction  are  totally  uselen  la 
Judging  the  effectiveness  at  Voice  broadcasts 
In  the  Red  bloc. 


A4€33 


That  does  not  mnan.  tkowwmr.  tt»t 

no  crttsrton  by  whlcb  Volee  cffaettvaassi  am 
be  Itidpsd.  As  a  mattar  of  fact,  thsre  an 
•onw  vHy  good,  tf  tuuvthodoK.  BMass  of  d<K 
termtnlng  how  tbe  Votes  Is  worrying  tba 
OdmmuBlsts.  Perhaps  tbe  BNst  reliable  in- 
dication of  effectiveness  is  tbe  "ouchr  metb- 
od.  Step  cm  Stalin's  earns  and  he  lets  out  a 
yeU.  Stalin  recently  has  been  yelling  ouch 
more  frequently  and  loudly  than  ever  before. 

The  Jamming  of  American  latwdeasts  has 
grown  to  the  point  where  approximately  1,- 
000  g-ound  wave  and  200  sky  wave  distortion 
transmitters  are  being  emrrioyed  to  block  otrt 
Voice  programs.  Tet  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  American  broadcasts  are  estunated  to 
be  getting  through  to  the  Interior  of  Russia. 
This  operation  of  obstruction  u  estimated  to 
be  costing  Russia  as  much  or  more  each  year 
as  the  whole  Voice  program  fear  the  1951 
fiscal  year — 115.000.000. 

That  Russians  continue  to  near  the  Voice  is 
know*  from  IndepenOe  it  reports  of  defcctos. 
those  who  have  deserted  to  the  west  from  the 
U  S.  S.  R..  as  well  as  friends  of  the  west  who 
remain  In  the  Soviet. 

Cmt  TKZX  THE  FACTS 

But  there  Is  even  more  pertinent  evidence 
of  Voice  effectiveness.  The  Soviet  oAelal 
propaganda  for  hcune  consumption  frequent- 
ly presents  rebuttals  to  statements  which 
the  Russians  could  have  heard  only  on  the 
Voice.  These  rebuttals  thus  give  further 
currency  to  the  very  statements  they  are  In- 
tended to  counteract. 

The  effectiveness  of  American  broadcasts 
to  Russia  lies  txx  their  dispensing  of  the 
scarcest  Intellectual  commodity  In  the  Soviet 
and  its  whole  bloc — news,  real,  hard,  facttial 
news.  Voice  broftdcasts  are  heavUy  laden — 
and  will  be  Increasingly  so— with  that  kind 
of  simple,  straightforward,  truthful  report 
of  facta  and  happenings  which  people  listen 
for  eagerly,  and  which  passes  from  nwuth  to 
ear  in  unsuppressible  defiance  of  Latvs  which 
carry  the  death  penalty.  Mca-e  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  brcsdcasts  beamed  to  Russia  aire 
strictly  news  p>rograms. 

Althotigh  the  Red-held  territory  and  that 
one-third  of  the  human  race  which  is  undor 
Red  bondage  is  the  battleground  on  which 
tbe  Voice  fighU  lu  fBlncipal  battle,  its  atten- 
tion is  devoted  also  to  stimulating  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world,  not  only  cotinier- 
acting  the  Red  propaganda  spread  In  non- 
Communist  countries  but  also  pr«>9enting  a 
picture  of  the  best  there  is  in  American  ciU- 
ture  and  American  life. 

Audience  reaction  is  followed  closely  by 
Voice  oBkdals.  partlctxlarly  in  non-Cconmu- 
nlst  countries,  where  It  Is  possible  to  gage 
listeners'  selection  of  programs  and  their  re- 
sponse to  what  they  hear.  Kaeh  point  of 
presentation — clarity  of  reception,  prontin- 
clation  of  th*  language  by  announcers  and 
commentators,  the  speed  at  which  tiiey  talk, 
and  the  Uiflcction  ta  their  voices — is  chedud 
constantly  and  careftilly.  In  acme  countries 
it  is  possible  to  maintain  panels  of  observen, 
who  judge  the  programs  constantly. 

WaillKJI  WOBO.  TOO 

Tbe  other  major  phase  of  International 
Inftnmatlon  and  education — press  and  put>- 
llcatiana — Is  protluclng  resulu  which  can  be 
totaled  up  In  millions  of  colvonn  Inches  of 
reading  matter  putillahed  each  year  tn  tbe 
cewspapers.  magazlnss.  and  spectallaed  peri- 
odicals of  all  the  free  countries. 

International  Information  falls  Into  three 
main  categories,  which  are  far  more  distinct 
in  the  printed  word  and  picture  than  in  the 
spoken  word  of  tlie  radio.    These  are: 

1.  Straight  news  and  feattire  stories,  which 
ourry  to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  real  pictur« 
ctf  America,  to  destroy  tbe  false  picture  pre- 
sented by  communlstn. 

a.  The  propaganda  of  freedom— that  la. 
facttial  commentaries  csplalning  world  events 
in  terms  of  liberty  and  western  civUlaa- 
tion;  and 


S.  Potnt  4  ■kat«rlal--4ibM  is,  seteottfle. 
tccbaleal.  and  other  nmrmTNL  ■rttetsa.  iw- 

KLatsd  for  the  pwiple  of  other  eouBtnee  to 
Ip  then  devek^  their  industries  and  agrl- 
eulturs,  thus  ratMag  tbctr  standanis  ot  Uv- 
liag  and  their  ndstaooe  to  Oommnnist 
blanduaimenta. 

KCWGAKT  COmJMtT  X*MM  TX 

Again,  proof  that  this  hi^y  developed 
and  eapertly  directed  oampsign  la  beginning 
to  hurt  the  Cctnununtets  Is  found  m  the 
oflleiai  reaction  against  it  In  Oommunist  na- 
tions where  It  Is  still  operating.  The  latest 
and  most  dramatic  demonstratloo  ot  tbe 
pain  It  u  Infllcttng  was  the  recent  expulsion 
from  Hungary  of  two  Amertean  Legatiou 
omoMiM.  Only  thus  could  Hungary's  Red 
govenunent  rid  Itself  of  a  most  troublesome 
thorn  In  the  side. 

The  United  States  agreed  to  eliminate  Its 
Informatioa  and  cultural  activiues  In  Hun- 
gary, bt-tt  followed  up  with  the  ezpuislcot 
of  two  Himg Etrian  diplomats  from  this  coun- 
try. 

Russia  has  stricUy  limited  the  number  of 
copies  of  the  maQasine  Amerlka— done  in 
the  best  American  style  for  distribution  In 
Mooccw.  Throughout  the  Communist  world, 
American  newa  and  propagnnda  has  hurt  so 
badly  as  to  provoke  drasUc  raeasunn  asalcst 
it. 

But.  while  the  pubUcEtlon  part  of  the 
progran  has  been  severely  throttled  behind 
the  iron  curtain,  it  goes  forwwd  nncJMcked. 
and  with  even  greater  eflectlvesjos.  among 
the  peoples  on  this  side  of  tl^e  curtain  net 
only  countering  the  lmj.acdUte  blows  of 
Communist  propaganda  In  free  countries, 
but  also  laying  that  foundatloo  of  truth  on 
which,  alone,  democracy  can  be  built. 

There  can  be  no  vacuum  In  the  minds  of 
men.  the  SUte  Department  believe*,  if  «« 
dont  fill  it  the  Communists  will. 


Are  We  raanckg  EvA  Si4n  eT  tW 
KorcuCedbd? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  RANKIN 

W  THl  HOUSE  OF  SSPBmCNTATIVB 
Monday,  /iiJy  23.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxoou.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  by  Hon.  William  C.  BuQltt.  a  f(8-- 
mer  American  Ambassador,  on  the 
subject  of  Hong  EUmg.  which  I  trust 
every  Member  of  Oongress  and  everyone 
else  who  has  the  (q»portunity  to  do  so, 
will  take  time  to  read. 

Some  of  its  revelations  are  astoundlnc. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Bows  KoKs:  Baatmrtn.  PaoaLCM  Cwaa 
(By  wmtaia  C  Bullitt} 

or  aU  deitghtlul  islands  tlkst  etud  tba 
sinithem  ssas.  Hong  Kong  Is  one  at  the  most 
beautiful.  Only  a  mile  from  the  Chinese 
mainland,  its  mountains  spring  sbruptly 
from  the  Mue  waters  of  the  South  China  Sea. 
emtvadng  sunny  bays  and  beaishes  and  on* 
superb  harbor.  In  latitude  and  climate  It 
approit mates  Hawaii.  On  Ita  pcaln  and 
lieights  In  summer  a  cool  evening  breeat 
wipes  away  the  heat  of  noon  and  rendars 
even  th<>  hot  season  a  tranquil  felicity.  On 
those  peaks  and  heights  live  tbe  Brltiab— 
fewer  than  10.000.  Below,  on  both  aidaa  of 
tbe  port,  live  2.000.000  Chineac. 

The  island  has  delivered  a  fabulous  ■lieail 
of  wealth  to  the  British  smcc  first  they  setoed 
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k  tanc  froB  vlitch  to  aBUff i« 
Into  Cklna.    Last   ymmi   tlMf   m*^ 
taster*  tajr  a^tnc  Coa- 
Cblaa  th*  (oodB  aatf  aaaMrtels  tiM 
to  T**~r  mr  la  Kotm.    M«  wUmImb. 
1b  •  doud  on  tblB  hap^  Brttlsb  busi- 
Ttt*  Chtneat  OaoununUta,  Ilk* 
ChincM.  ar*  tfctcrmtacd  to  t«Jc«  bark 
trooa  Um  BntUi.    T^  roou  of 
ruB   ddcps    Par    ui    all 
UMBOffcslnifa 
awjr  hava  aiHtund   €-r«r 
ttavir  paat  old  ctnuaawlon 
to  ba  taattoratf  to  tatta  tar  Brttlab  funa 
War. 
tia  Mrtb  aa  a  BrtttA  Ooiony.  Hoiq; 
a   proMecD   cbSM.     In    tb« 
tirr.   uiMtar  bBperon   Kang 
LoBf.  CUna  atood  at  an  »x- 
teltfat  or  cutttac  and  prestic*. 
I  <3fe<aa>  Brttatn  had  aa  exeeaatT* 
for  all  thtocs  Ctitnaat.    Thcr*  vvaa 
palmntn.  rurtucura. 

Ifapotoonlc 
at  Um  In- 
to sea  aztd 
her 


for  fardfn 

tflCht   tbat   ab«   rcfoaed    to 

ta  to  kaad   In   any 

thcf  vara  oob- 

raa  od  tba 

to    <to    tNtatneaa 

tor  Brltlali  (ooda  waa 

to  balaiw  tLetr  a&anal 

vltli  cauaa  tha  Brtdafa  had  to  fmj 

Qt  aiHar.    aQ*ar  tafan  to 

fttm  India,  than  mlad  by 

or  the  BMt 

Tha  BMt  EndU  Coavpany 

a  mauuftMj  at  an  tba  cftuin  produced 

iB  IMto:  It  waa  ateo  tbc  prtndpai  Brltteh 

wttfe  China  tAioagb  Oaoton. 

to  tiafanra  Uia  trada  and  rtTeiw  tta« 

bmnd  an  aaay 

■an  vaat  quanttttaa  of  Indian  oplTim 

ttt 

IntKiduuad  <iyttiin   into 

atoatC  1«0.  and  ttmea  tlia  Tin  had 

Jta  IMOtiM  Chi- 

pmUMtlnc  tba 

I  of  tlw  optaM  poppy  ta  China  and 

gr  optato  traai  atooad.   Tba 

tB(  optom 

l»  Ma  o*B  rtUpai  MM  It  eostttnoed 

qoaatttlai  at  optom 


IJn  Tw-hsu.  to  jfo  t«i  CanUm  ti'  Im;>»Tial 
CommtJuaner  to  surH-'"***  '>'^«  iraJRc 

In  March  1839  Commissi  iner  Liii  urdprra 
the  Brltlsli  merchar.ts  in  Cantot;  to  dciiver 
to  bins  all  thelx  cpium  within  3  days  Hf  an- 
nounced that  he  would  prohibit  aJ!  British 
traOc  with  Canton — lncluclu.i;  the  lur.-ative 
taa  and  silk  trade — unless  the  opluia  *a.s 
•urrendered  CaptAln  KllJot  if  the  Flr.vish 
Hav7  ordered  all  British  merchant  vewris  tn 
assemble  In  the  safe  anchorage  if  Hone  K.  r.i; 
dowTi  the  bay  below  Llntln  The  only  Br  • - 
tsh  tb!p  of  war  then  In  Chinese  wat^Ts  isi-s 
ordered   to  protect   the  amuicgllnfi   fte«»! 

Commiaaloner  Lin  countered  with  a  bl  ck- 
ad«  oX  the  river  On  March  27  Captain  Eiliot 
fare  In  More  than  20.000  chest*  of  ouiuni 
•ere  turned  over  to  Lin,  who  destroyed  ;t 

Lin  got  rid  of  the  I83»  39  opium  crf^p  but 
he  knew  that  a  Ireah  crop  wijuld  be  ci.nui.g 
from  India.  He  wrote  to  Queen  Victnna. 
appealing  to  her  tc  atop  the  growing  of  cjium 
in  India.  "We  have  beard  that  m  your  m  ti- 
orabie  barbarian  country  the  people  are  not 
penmtted  to  inhale  tha  drug.  II  it  is  ad- 
mi  tt«dly  so  deI«terlou».  bow  can  to  seek  pr  mt 
by  exposing  others  to  Its  maleflcent  ;>cv.'or  be 
reconciled  with  the  decrees  of  Heaven' 

"We  have  reflected  that  thifl  noxmuF  ..rti- 
ela  la  tbe  clandestine  manufacture  of  artful 
acbamera  under  the  dominion  of  your  hon- 
orable nation.  Doubtless,  you.  the  H<  nor- 
abls  Chief talncss.  have  not  commanded  the 
frowlng  and  selling  tb«rcof ." 

But  Parliament  had  oficlally  approved  the 
opium  trafflc  by  adopting  a  resolution  "It 
does  not  seem  advisable  to  abandon  bo  Im- 
portant a  source  of  revenue  as  the  East  India 
Cynnpany's  opium  monopoly  In  Bengal.  ' 

Palmers  ton  was  the  Queen's  Poreif^n  Sec- 
retary. Bitot  wrote  him  urglni;  "powerful 
Intcrrentton."  The  destruction  of  30  000 
chasta  erf  opium  bad  so  raised  the  price  ;hat 
British  nntigglers  were  arming  their  ci:piJ«ra 
more  heavily  and  organlzlag  gangs  of  thut;s 
vo  get  the  new  opium  crop  ashore.  EH  lot 
admitted  that  the  opium  traffic  was  "dis- 
creditable to  the  character  of  the  Christian 
nattons  untter  wbose  flag  It  Is  carried  '  Yet 
he  urged  tbat  Great  Britain  use  force  tf  nec- 
aaaary  to  compel  the  Chlneae  to  back  down 

On  Ai«u8t  21  niiot  gathered  all  the  Brtt- 
lah  from  the  Canton  Bay  area  on  ships  in  the 
harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  where  they  could  be 
protaeted  from  any  possible  rlnlence  Com- 
BlaBloner  Lin  countered  by  forbtdclln^  the 
Chlseae  to  sell  food  or  to  give  water  to  the 
Brttlab  on  the  ships.  Three  Chinese  war 
Junks  lay  on  tbe  Kowloon  side  of  the  harbor. 
When  food  and  water  were  refused  tn  Kow- 
loon. Elliot,  on  September  5.  IS39.  opened 
St*  on  tbe  junks.  Thas  started  the  First 
Opium  War. 

Seeratly  Palnterston  wrote  to  the  Gor- 
•mment  of  India,  ordering  16  warships  and 
4  armed  steamers  to  cirry  4.000  troops  to 
Mockade  Canton  and  also  the  mouth:  nf 
tha  Taagtae  and  the  TeBow  rivers.  When 
imnoiB  of  this  expedition  got  back  to  Eng- 
land. Palmenton  could  no  longer  svold  % 
debate  In  Parliament.  Many  Englishmen 
were  borrllted  at  the  Idea  thst  Great  Brit- 
ain should  go  to  war  to  oompal  the  Chinese 
to  amoka  opium. 

WlUlam  I.  Giadstonai  later  Prims  Min- 
Istar.  said  in  that  debate.  "I  will  ask  the 
noUa  Z«rd  a  question.  Does  be  know  that 
the  opium  amuggied  into  China  comes  ex- 
atualvaly  from  British  {nrta.  that  Is.  from 
Bcn«al  and  throuch  lloiDbay7  If  that  is  a 
fact — and  I  defy  tbe  right  bonorable  gentle- 
man to  gainsay  it — then  we  require  nu  pre- 
vsotlTt  acrvlca  to  put  down  this  tUegal 
traOc.  We  have  only  to  stop  the  sailing  of 
tha  aatasflan'  venals.  •  •  •  The  great 
prlBCtpiaa  of  Justloa  ate  Involved  in  this 
T<m  will  be  eftllad  upon,  even  if 
ipa  trom  eowlainnatlon  on  this  mo- 
tion, to  sliow  oauaa  for  jour  prtaent  mten- 
thm  or  maktoff  war  upon  tha  Chinese.    They 


gave  us  notice  to  abandon  the  contraband 
trade.  When  they  found  that  we  did  not. 
they  had  the  right  to  drive  us  from  their 
ci  asts  on  account  of  our  obstinacy  in  per> 
sistinir  in  this  infsmous  and  stroclous  traffic. 
I  am  not  competent  to  judge  how  long  this 
war  may  last,  but  this  I  can  say,  that  a 
war  more  unjust  in  iu  origin,  a  war  more 
calculated  In  its  progress  to  cover  this  coun- 
try with  permanent  disgrace.  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  have  not  read  of. "  Nevertheleas.  the 
Hu.se  of  Commons  voted  in  favcr  of  the 
Ooiim  War  by  a  majority  of  nine 

The  Chinese  were  everywhere  defeated. 
On  August  ao.  1842.  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  It  provided  for  the  absolute  cession 
of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain.  The 
Chinese  were  also  compelled  to  open  the 
ports  of  Canton.  Amoy.  Poochow.  Nlngpo. 
and  Shanghai  to  British  trade  and  to  pay  for 
the  opium  that  Commissioner  Lin  had  de- 
-strfjyed.  Otherwise,  opium  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

It  did  not  need  to  be.  for  with  Hong  Kong 
a  safe  base  tor  the  smugglers  and  open  ports 
on  the  coast,  the  Brltiiih  could  smuggle 
into  China  as  much  opium  aa  India  could 
produce.  The  number  of  chests  smuggled 
rose  from  36.000  In  1836  to  &2.000  in  1850. 
Hong  Kong  prospered,  and  the  drug  gnawed 
deeper  and  deeper  into  tbe  vitals  of  China. 

But  the  peace  which  ended  the  Pirst 
Opium  War  was  no  more  thau  an  uneasy 
armistice.  Tbe  British  wanted  to  get  the 
opium  trafflc  iegallaed.  In  addition,  they 
wanted  access  to  more  cities,  and  a  diplo- 
mauc  representative  in  Peking. 

Ihe  humiliation  of  tbe  Chinese  was  so 
profound  that  an  enormous  wave  of  feeling 
rvxse  against  the  Manchu  Dynasty.  Tbia  waa 
0!ie  of  the  roou  of  the  Talping  rebellion, 
which  began  to  1848  and  did  not  end  until 
1866.  Thst  civil  war  coat  30,000.000  Chlneae 
lives  and  the  destruction  of  Nanking  and 
the  richest  parts  at  the  Tang:tae  VaUey. 
When  the  Chlneae  Oovemment  was  weak- 
ened by  tbe  rebellion,  the  British  again  made 
war  in  1856 — tbe  Second  Opium  War,  which 
ended  In  1858  with  Cliina's  complete  defeat. 

By  the  treaties  at  Tientsin  In  1858  and  of 
Peking  tn  1860  the  opium  trafflc  was  legal- 
ized, and  part  erf  the  Kowloon  Peninsula  was 
ceded  to  the  British.  In  1886  the  British 
obtained  a  99-year  lease  on  a  large  strip 
of  the  mainland  adjoining  Kowloon.  so  that 
today  gerater  Hong  Kong  comprises  both 
the  island  and  a  substantial  bit  of  tbe  faiain- 
land. 

Hong  Kcxig  grew  Into  a  vast  port  for  legiti- 
mate trade  and  has  now  abandoned  com- 
pletely the  smuggling  of  opium.  But  scarce- 
ly a  day  tuts  passed  In  mere  than  a  century 
without  amugglUig  of  one  sort  or  another 
being  done  through  Its  harbor.  In  1948  and 
1949  China's  Nationalist  Government  triad 
to  prevent  tbe  smuggiing  of  gold  snd  valu- 
ables out  of  China  to  Hong  Kong  and  thj 
smuggling  of  luxury  articles  into  China 
from  Hong  Kong,  but  bankers  and  merchanU 
of  that  port  amuggled.  both  ways,  every- 
thing on  which  they  oould  make  a  profit. 

In  those  years,  aa  tha  Communists  ad- 
vanced toward  Bong  Kong,  the  British  be- 
gan to  fear  that  Mao  TM-tung  might  sciae 
the  colony.  He  could  bring  overwhelming 
force  against  iU  long  land  frontier  and 
perhaps  captvire  Kowloon.  Than  the  port  and 
the  beautiful  island  would  be  at  his  mercy. 
Moreover,  if  the  Communlats  could  gain 
control  of  the  trade  unions  in  Hong  Kong, 
they  could  paralyaa  the  port  with  strlkca 
and  riou;  and  U  Mao  choae  to  prohibit  trade 
between  Hong  Kong  and  the  rest  of  China, 
he  could  ruin  the  ookmy. 

Bankers  and  merchanto.  faced  by  theae 
poasible  threaU.  dacldad  thitt  U  they  made 
themselves  suOciently  oaaful  to  the  Chinese 
CommuntaU  Mao  would  not  aaiae  Hong  Kane. 
As  comnurclal  agents  for  a  Coimmunist  Oor- 
ernment     of     China     they     would    prospar 
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mightily.  Sooie  Bmg  Kong  boeinaMmaa 
pototed  out  that  this  was  short-slfhtad  ptM- 
ley:  tha  CblMaa  Ooaununlats  pould  baeome 
so  poverfto  and  so  hostile  to  Great  Britain 
and  tbe  Onttad  BUtos  that  the  vital  in- 
terests of  thoae  two  R&tlons  would  oblige 
them  to  force  Bong  Kong  to  stop  serving 
the  Coram  nnlsta.  Therefore,  they  con- 
tended. It  wmxld  be  ta  the  long-run  Intarsat 
^of  Hong  KoKiff  to  tvpport  tbe  Chinese  Na- 
tlonallats.  But  moat  of  the  banlcav  and 
businessmen  choae  to  balleve  that  Hong  Ktaig 
«ouikl  be  able  to  eontlnue  tndellnltoly  to 
cto  an  enarmaaa  btBtnass  with  Communist 
China.  They  perstoMlsd  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  taka  this  new. 

Great  Brttatn  reoogniaed  the  CaaoBiunlat 
Government  of  OUna.  Himg  Kong  brfin 
to  supply  tbe  Oommunlsts  with  «verythla«. 
Including  war  materials,  for  which  they  wera 
sble  to  pay.  In  1950.  after  tbe  outbreak 
of  the  war  to  Korea,  Bong  Kong  made  more 
mtmvf  than  In  any  similar  period  in  Its 
hlat<x7. 

Now  the  British  GkTvemment  is  to  s  pre- 
dicament. It  has  12.000  soldiers  fighting 
the  Chlneae  Oommunlats  to  Kona-  Its 
Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  Is  supplying 
materials  to  thoae  Oommunists  who  to  turn 
are  kiiUag  British  and  Amnican  at^dlers. 
But  if  Hong  Kong  were  to  cease  to  make 
itaaU  Ttt<lly  uaaful  to  Mao  Tse-timg.  he 
mlgbt  taka  Che  eotony.  Thla  is  one  reaaon 
why  tbe  BrttMk  aonttoue  to  favor  appease- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Communists,  although 
their  smti  laikm  in  Korea  and  tbe  declara- 
tions of  thete  leadPTs  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  are  an  totcgrU  part  of  the  world- 
wide ComaiuBlat  war  macblne. 

The  Kupi^tes  ahl^pad  via  Hong  Kong  to  our 
mutual  Chlnaaa  Communist  enemy  have 
helped  to  produce  mcara  than  KJOOO  Ameri- 
can castiames.  Tet  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment heattotas  to  totcrfere  with  this 
British  harveattng  or  quick  vur  profits  by 
imposing  severe  reatrtctions  on  trade  with 
Hong  Kong. 

It  is  eosxtrwy  to  the  Inteiieata  of  the  d«no- 
cratic  wcffld  for  Hong  Kong  to  be  supplytog 
the  Chinese  Coaummlata.  It  would  be  con- 
trary to  tb»  Intoiwrts  of  the  Oemocratlc 
wodd  to  have  the  dilwar  Oammunlata  take 
Hong  Kcoig.  The  Brttiah  do  not  quite  know 
how  to  get  themaedvas  crot  of  the  moral 
aorasa  they  have  ntiddled  Into.  Tet  If  the 
qoeefeion  at  Hoes  Booff  !■  taddad  easaa- 
peoialy  It  should  not  be  beyond  the  tntaQI- 
genes  of  the  Brtttsh  ConuBonweatth.  the 
United  Btotaa,  and  the  Unttad  Matkau  to 
devise  a  adutlon.     But  the  Initiative  miat 

come  from  the  United  Statea  Oorcnunent 

and  quickly. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 

HON.  GEOMX  A  DOMratO 


n  TBS  Houas  or  bsbbbsntattvk 
Twadttf.  JuJf  24.  IKl 

Mr.  DONDBBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an 
articte  entitted  'The  Bfmd  AhMd  to  a 
Free  World'*  appears  this  Higniflrant  ex- 
IKVsaion  of  convictions  of  a  larie  aeg- 
laent  of  our  Amrrican  people. 

The  article  nasn.  in  part: 

T^adlttanally  oar  country 
prindplea  which  an   baatc  to  all 
far  the 
oaa  he  tea  a 
and  tor  hits  right  under  God  to 


In  political  life  thla  nmrns  self -govern- 
mcnt  and  aetf-det^iBination  of  naticms;  In 
aeanoulc  life,  free  enterprise  and  free  unions. 

Tbe  article  then  goes  on  to  UUk  about 
the  threat  to  the  free  world.    It  says: 

Our  country  has  thus  far  met  this  ehal- 
len^  with  only  a  piecemeal  and  baltlmr 
atrategy  or  defense.  •  •  «  our  defeoae 
wall  to  the  Par  Bast  was  not  clear  in  1S48 
and  aaity  IMO.  We  had  given  Btalto  svary 
reason  to  think  thst  to  Korea  we  would  not 
offer  military  resistance  to  tovaston.    •     •     • 

While  atof^jtog  tha  Ccnnmunlst  advance 
to  Europe  we  gave  away  Chtoa  To  Stalin 
(1947-49).  thus  opening  ourseivt.^  and  our 
allies  to  a  two-front  att«>ck— to  Asia  and 
Europe.  A  consistent  policy,  with  ade- 
quate help  to  the  anti-Communist  Chtoser, 
could  bsve  prefented  the  prnsent  huge  loes 
of  lives  for  Americana  and  our  slUee  in 
Korea.  •  •  •  They—nferrlng  to  tbe 
Truman  admlnlstrattcn — were  at  one  time 
ready  to  consido^  admitting  Red  Chtoa  to  the 
United  Nationt  and  yielding  Formosa  to 
her. 

I^t  me  say  at  this  point  that,  while 
the  paragraphs  I  hare  just  quoted  were 
lifted  fran  the  context,  nevertheleas  not 
one  T7MXI  in  the  article  changed  or  weak- 
ened in  any  rrapect  the  statements  of 
oirinion  just  quoted. 

This  is  a  serious  condemnation  of  the 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  administra- 
tions' ioreign  poUcy. 

This  criticism  has  been  voiced  by  Re- 
pi^lican  leaders.  But  this  article  is 
news.  No  doubt  you  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  article  appeared  in 
the  United  StiUes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce bulletin  or  in  a  pubUeatlon  of  this 
National  Asaociatioc  of  Manuf  aetarer&. 
In  this  you  would  be  mistaken. 

This  article  dearly  states  some  of  the 
paramount  issues  of  the  foreign  and  do- 
mesde  policy  of  the  adiiitnisfcration.  It 
was  piihlishfri  in  Labor's  Monthly  Sur- 
vey, ianied  at  the  highest  potkiy-making 
level  of  the  American  FederatiOB  irf  La- 
bor. Tb  be  exact,  it  was  psinted  Ib  the 
^^vil-May  1»51  issue,  volume  13.  Noa. 
4  and  5. 

It  seean  to  me.  beyond  any  ponible 
do«dbt,  that  this  artiele  in  a  leading  la- 
bor pnfaMcatton  demonstrates  several 
things  that  are  too  often  ignored  or 
overlooked. 

One  is  that  the  rank  and  fUe  of  Amer- 
ican labcv  are  good  and  patriotic  Amer- 
icans. That  goes  without  saying,  but 
this  artiele  ts  proof  of  any  doubts  which 
aome  peotde  may  entertain. 

In  this  article,  too.  is  demonstrated 
the  ccmplete  tmdenrtanding  of  labor 
that  the  Truman  administration  foreign 
poMdes.  mistaken  if  not  worse,  have  coat 
the  Aaiertcan  people  the  friendship  of 
the  gr«itest  and  most  popukma  nation 
in  Asia,  and  that  tboK  policies  alMie 
have  ttirown  the  Chlneaf  peofde  to  the 


Stfll  furtlier.  this  artide  plainly  ladi. 
eatea  Vbt  uudeiataadtog  of  labor  that  th« 
end  result  of  the  Tnonan  foreign  pollciea. 
up  to  this  moment,  has  been  the  tragle 
loss  of  nearly  WJOM  Amwlran  bcgra.  dead, 
bounded,  and  takm  iRisono-.  to  say 
Dothbig  at  919jmjomjHm  in  expendi- 
tmras  which  most  brt  borne  by  the  tax- 
payer of  ow  eoui^f .  And  if  I  am  not 
the  end  b  not  yet. 
Iilnga,  in  tiiemaelves.  I  believe, 
^lould  ehaltaoge  oar  aUentkm  when  tbe 


Fiafr  Deal  administration  boasts  th«t  !t 
possesses  the  Wind  support  of  orjranixeit 
labor,  regardless  of  adminlstraUon  sins 
against  the  American  people. 

Another  thing  demonstrated  by  this 
article  in  Labor's  Monthly  Survey,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  the  fact  that  the 
American  heritage  cf  plain  common 
sense  enables  the  unionists  to  under- 
stand that,  without  free  emerprtae, 
unions  cannot  exist. 

This.  I  believe .  comprises  an  Important 
part  of  the  JustiflcaUon  for  the  aiUtude 
of  this  CoQgms  and  aome  others  before 
it,  in  refusing  to  go  along  vrlth  the  social' 
Istic  program  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istratlcn. 

Organised  labor  knows.  In  this  coun- 
try as  they  are  coming  to  know  in  some 
others,  that  under  any  socialistic  foim  of 
government  unions  are  destroj-ed.  When 
everybody  works  for  tbe  Oovemment. 
and  the  word  of  goverooicnt  is  law.  where 
is  the  place  for  free  and  indupcndeni  bar- 
gaining, and  what  becomes  of  the  right 
to  strike? 

Organized  labor  In  this  country  lias 
looked  at  the  plight  of  the  British  peo- 
ple uu^ter  sodaliam.  As  evidenced  by 
this  article  in  Labor's  Monthly  Survey, 
labor  understands  that  socialism  de- 
strays,  not  only  the  unloDs.  btit  also  the 
basic  freedoms  which  have  made  the 
American  people  the  happiest,  most  pros- 
perous, and  tbe  strongest,  at  peace  and 
at  war.  of  any  tn  all  the  world. 

Let  me  say  hi  condttsion  that  this  ftu- 
thoritaUve  artiele  in  Labor's  Monthly 
Survey  makes  wae  baupy  to  reahae  how 
cJofldy  aiy  own  thinking  on  these  mat- 
ters agrees  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
organized  labor  in  America. 
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Dt  TBB  BOU8B  or 

7ridey,/«fie22,lf51 

Mr.TBAOtTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thars- 
day.  July  36,  the  twelfth  ammal  Cotton 
Research  Cangreas  will  eonvene  hi  Col- 
lege Station.  Tex.,  tbe  home  oi  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mfwhanlcal  CoUcge  of 
Texaa  It  is  Mtim  that  ttie  Cotton 
Research  Concrass  has  selected  this  site 
on  irtii^  to  meet,  as  this  year  this  great 
college  is  oeMwatlag  Its  seventy-fifth 
annireraary.  Tbe  agrleiiitimil  depart- 
ment of  ttw  Agrteidtoira]  and  Medianleal 
Qdlege  oi  Texas  has  contrfiKitcd  greatly 
to  the  work  of  ootton  research,  and 
rlghtlnUy  so.  eottoo  bting  Texas'  largest 
agriculturaJ  product 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
ttie  RaooBS.  I  wl^  to  toclude  tbe  key- 
note address  whieb  wifi  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Burris  C.  Jadaoo.  <rf  Efllsboro,  Tex.. 
chairman  of  the  Stale-Wide  Cotton 
Committee  of  Texaii.  tipoo  the  oiBcial 
opfntng  of  the  twelfth  ammal  Cotton 
Research  Congress: 

W*  would  indeed  be  reaslss  ta  opening  this 
twelfth  anno3l  cc.toa  researeb  coMfress  If 
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inia*  at  Um  oumt  tb« 
Its  la  mmuf  teMi  Inclodlnff 
vhlela  ta  tinrw-quarteni  of  a 
BAiiaMd  Crom  tb«  institution 
li  haa*  to  ttis  msMtnt— tte  Affrtcul- 
Ooitaf*  of  TazM. 
ttT'Ort:)  saiUvvnuT  of  Tcsu 
K.  is  eslsbntsd  «•  can  trmm  tti 
growth  froai  »  bomb)*  beflnntn« 
tB  iSIf  to  ttw  hue*  ui^  tOdcnt  pUnt  w« 
•••  tat*  todsy.  UiKiitiiista*  visual  proof  or 
this  prnguss  li  eTMNnotd  in  a  ooinparlM:>n 
at  Itostor  Ban  on  tbm  inUitarr  walk  with  this 
alr-«aBtflttoosd  bulMing  In   wbich 


talk  about  bulktlngs  and  labora- 
«bo  baT«  trav*V(<  t!ic 
bain  to  blgb  placss  In  lar 
NattoB  and  la  tbs  councils  of  tbc  wct-.«l. 
BQt  M  WW  paus*  In  ona  rsAectton  it  requ  )«< 
only  sMcftt  eoncentratioc  to  realtae  t^st 
:  tbt  (pvatesK  scbitTcmenta  of  this  in- 
whlcb  havs  not  mads  t  he 

-tbat   no  medals  banc  from    the 

)  of  tbs  men  who  accomplish**!  tbeJTt — 
ywt.  aw  a  rssott  at  their  serrlce,  our  Uod 
aad  tbs  tiwM  of  its  people  will  be  enrtcted 
tor  fanarattaos  to  eome.  It  would  take  rar 
too  lone  to  rseoont  here  the  good  deeds  of 
llM  BMS  of  Tanw  A.  and  M.  in  nearly  ev^iTy 
flaU  of  htBBan  cndeaTor. 

Ttoday.  lat  vm  think  of  ootton.  not  especl  il- 
ly haeMMt  at  this  consnw*-  but  bersuae  In 
thta  pwateet  of  an  cotton  producing  States. 
ta  tits  scry  llfebtood  oC  our  econotny. 
of   Aawrleana  are  dependunt 

arlUcfa   tnfUwmne  cotton   nnd 

Inlluanea  tha  vary  way  of  LLe  of 

ror  wb«n  cotton  prospers,  tiiey 

eoctoa   movas  forward,   so 

That  Is  why  the  eontri^u- 

A.  *  M.  OoUafC  to  cotton,  and 

of  many  ot  yoa  people  who 

our  land 

ha  unfair,  tndaad.  to  stufle  out 

ot  ladtTtduaJs  in  connection  sith 

Of  thaas  achle«aaaaiits  and  it  Is  not 

to  anuMraU  aU  the  reaaarch  work 

W«  would  not  attempt  to  cite 

of  raaaareh  or  to  eraluaxc  Its 

la  ecBpartsoB  with  others.    We 

hy  eaOlac  to  attnd. 

a  Twy  few  at  thaae  aeeomptlsh- 

t  a  qiOtk  look  at  soma  rsatarch 

at  thta  On^reas. 

amanatratlons  in  l>xas 

of  tha  oantury  whleti  led 

ot  tkw  afrtettltural  cx- 

I  thiomhout  tha  cooctry.   We 

ta  eottoo  tar*eifin( 

to  tha  dry 

of  a  aaeOoB  of  thla  atata— 

of  aottoa  wliteh  today  la  planted 

the 

of  tha  larfsat  pro- 

te  tha 

to  tto  advaaeas  ta 

as  to 

to 

la  all 

through 

you  of  thai 


that  M«  batnc 
to  a  nlBl- 
to 

to  tha  early 
Vhleh  have 
of  oottoD  on 
vMto.  opwnlnc 
•nltb* 
ta 


and  m  the  de*'elopm*r.t  of  pquipniPiit  t>i  rh 
ground  and  mrborne.  for  applyin«  iii^cc: ;- 
dde*  and  ot^<■r  materials  Hc^f'wrch  t  •>  h  <* 
made  possibi*  b<'rpr  (tliuunn;.  pf  rr-.*' ^i;. 
marketing,  and  mftnufactunnit  ■^i  r. ■•■  ,:: 
The  r«*«arch  In  oottoiiii.f'cd  U  !ar  re;i^  t;.:.2 
In  Its  scope  and  m  rp»uit 

Te«:  cotton  ri^farrh  is  m  ac'.or.  iv  •■v.l\- 
m  VexAs  but  throuiiriiHit  the  c--'t:c,i!.  b*;t  a;  rt 
elacwb«re.  It  will  open  up  new  mark'  ;«•  l>  r 
Ober  and  seed  aj-.d  bru-.s;  creator  y>::<s;^rTi-\ 
and  comXort  to  our  people  Th.  '  wi.  be  il--- 
cu*s«»d  at  I  his  C«iit;n*5-« 

I  r«cail  ft  recent  <1em<:'r.r.tra*Mr.  :!.  *!"..  h 
a  scientist  helrt  up  two  app,-irf'rit:v  idr:,- .ca; 
•ample*  of  cotion  fabnc,  then  w.-cjdfd  ti'.crT-. 
up  in  his  tisx  Cnf  wrinkled  but  t.-if  .  -hf-r 
resumed  Its  original  shape  Ma>:;ri!^  r. jf  -t; 
wrinkle-resistant  enables  it  tn  i- r.i:x?re  :ii 
msrkcta  for  a  milliijn  acldin.ir.ai  h/i.e?"  an- 
nually— and  that'^  oniv  c^ne  exani;)!--  '■'.  ■'!:(• 
phaae  of  cotton  res«»arch.  and  the  v:.s'  p.  i^.- 
a:bUUles  offered 

In  another  Instance  t'wo  ir -r. '.m^;  ^>-y>''.-utl 
covers  wrre  dl-spiaved  Both  wrrc  '•;  '•. 
One  was  unsemceabie  after  2S  h-iur>  ;i~<». 
The  second,  wh:ch  w;i5  p.irtiallv  met .  Ui'<'<1, 
was  still  m  service  after  114  hours  L.  uk<!;  y 
press  covers  use  more  th.'in  100.000  b:i.e.-«  t 
•20.000  CX)G  worth  of  cotton  annualiv  Thf 
new  acetylated  cotton  cloth  ws'.l  outl.t.sf 
nylon,  will  cost  less  money  and  w.li  turn  .  ut 
high  quality  work 

Cotton  now  can  be  dyed  ■aith  wol  d\>~. 
making  It  possible  to  achieve  a  bnlliam-e  ;n 
fabric  which  once  was  net  thougr.t  po.s.s ;(),>'. 
With  more  research  cotton  wi.l  tje  n.nlts 
stronger,  more  resistant  to  weather  to  ^-^^r. 
to  wrinkling  and  to  soiling  It  will  t*  CT!.'>p 
or  soft,  sheer  or  opaque,  absorbent  ir  w.iter 
repellent. 

We  mentioned  a  moment  atjo  the  w  rk  f 
otir  cotton  tereders  with  new  and  inpn  \ed 
strains  of  cotton.  These  hold  promi.se  ■'. 
high  luster,  low  nap  count,  greater  .«itre:n;th, 
longer  staple,  and  many  other  desira:  le 
characterlxtlcs. 

Other  researchers  In  their  ba^iic  studies  ot 
cotton  fiber  are  examining  its  structure  h.  * 
moisture  and  heat  affect  it,  and  the  retsult  of 
beat,  acids,  aging,  and  other  influences  'ti 
It.  They  are  seeking  to  stabilize  cottmi 
against  these  destructive  Influences  and  to 
Improve  Its  quality  in  other  respects,  through 
chemical  modification 

la  resaarcb  on  cotton  proceaalng  they  are 
working  to  develop  cotton  yariis  which  can 
be  knit  at  higher  speeds.  They  are  flndini; 
out  more  about  the  spinning  qualuies  of 
the  fiber  snd  are  working  to  develop  better 
machinery  few  opening  and  cleaning  cotton 
at  the  bills. 

Ail  these  things  mean  that  there  will  be 
a  greater  ive  for  cotton,  this  product  which 
Is  our  greatest  agricultural  commodity  and 
which  means  so  much  to  our  Nation  and 
tha  world. 

I  would  like  to  continue  to  pamt  you  an 
optimistic  future  for  cotton,  but  I  feel,  that 
la  all  fairness,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  realistic  about  the  mas;ni- 
tude  of  the  task  that  lies  before  us  in  cot- 
tOD  research. 

This  Job  is  enormous  but  it  is  one  that  u 
to  Important  that  the  whole  future  o:  cot- 
ton depends  on  how  well  it  is  accomplished 
Otir  future  depends  on  it  becaiiise  cotion  a 
future  lias  in  its  markets  and  the  key  to 
Biarkets  is  research  and  promotion 

Cottons'  market*  today  are  faced  with  the 
graataat  challenge  they  have  ever  confront- 
ed. Our  competitors,  through  research  and 
pronotkm.  have  so  strengthened  themselves 
that  tbay  ar«  threatening  to  take  from  us 
an  tacotaa  which  ws  one*  felt  was  secure. 
Tat  cotton  raaialns  the  greatest  of  all  fibers. 
tha  aoat  UMfui.  tha  most  versatile,  snd  the 
Mttoa  taduatry  stands  ss  a  bulwark  of  ths 
Matloa's  acooomie  systam. 


ti: 

li, 


It  tfl  pointless  to  detail  Just  who  are  these 
r  inp,>tltor»  and  where  they  are  hurting  us. 
1  h  .;.f  facts  are  widely  known.  Whet  cot- 
t  (I  must  do  is  broaden  and  intensify  its 
I  •  11  research  prrj«?riim.  A  main  purpose  of 
i1i:h  (oiigref-s  is  to  aid  In  pointing  the  way. 
C  tton  mu.'-.t  mobilize  its  forces  stronger 
ever  and  the  American  public,  who 
I  biii  stake  m  cotton's  progress,  must  be 
t  )  re.:;i2e  It  For  the  people's  sake, 
i  oi.  rrn^^'  move  forward  in  its  opportu- 
11.' ;'  s  M  serve  mankind. 

C  lit  V.  :u;d  cottonseed  products  are  also 
e--t  ;  M;vi  ir;  war,  SO  Vital  in  these  Irouble- 
.■;  •!!<  nn-if?  Coitorrls  the  one  fiber  that 
I  ■:  t  xuaiul  Its  prtxiuction  In  a  slnf  le  season 
V.  :  .  lit  building  costly  new  plant  i  at  Gov- 
iriini'iit  expense  It  is  a  commodity  second 
or.l.  to  s'eel  In  military  importance  and  is 
u-*ti  tn  more  than  U.COO  itemt  for  our 
.\rni'cl   Ft.  roes 

Tlrse  simple  facts,  without  fur  her  elab- 
o:  1*1   1!.  not  only  emphasize  the  saeer  folly 
■       irailu.s!    the    cotton-research    program 
t    .-   :ir   >e  "he  need  for  expansion, 

\:,a  vs  ■.(.e  dedicate  ourselves  to  thi»>  task 
of  espandin<4  and  strengthening  re  .earch  for 
c  'ton  safeeuardint^  it  from  a:  y  short- 
si.-i.te;!  a.a.'sault.  W3  are  working  fo  the  best 
rest.s  of  our  Cfjuntry  We  are  vorklng  In 
in'ere&t  of  freedom  Itself.  ^Vilh  that 
:.u  .  e  and  In  thl.«  atmosphere  of  a  great 
.'  Uii  r..  I  am  pleased  to  ipen  the 
iT.^i    u  iiual  Cotton  Research  C  ingress 
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Kentucky  Is  Still  Noted  for  Its  Beaatifal 
Womea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAllKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES S  GOLDEN 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN-  ATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  24.  195. 

Mr  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  200  years  of  the  existenci  of  Ken- 
tucky, since  its  early  discovery  in  1750 
by  Dr  Thomas  Walker,  of  Ciarlottes- 
ville.  Va..  Kentucky  has  been  noted  for 
irs  courageous,  virtuous,  and  beautiful 
women. 

That  tradition  has  been  har  ded  down 
from  generation  to  generatio  i  and  for 
the  past  several  years  in  Be  1  County. 
Ky  ,  near  Pineville,  the  coi  nty  seat. 
the  Kentucky  laurel  festival  n  beauti- 
lui  Laurel  Cove,  a  beauty  c<  ntest  has 
been  held  each  year  when  tie  moun- 
tain laurel  is  in  bloom  where  the  most 
beautiful  young  lady  of  thl  State  is 
crowned  beauty  que€n. 

Each  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  State  and  adjoining  St  ites  select 
their  most  beautiful  girl  and  n  the  last 
week  of  May.  when  all  of  th(  beautiful 
mountain  flowers  and  shru  is  are  in 
bloom,  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth crowns  the  young  la  ly  who  is 
selected  as  the  most  beautiful 

The  seat  of  this  Kentucky  mountain 
laurel  beauty  csntest  is  Just  a  few  miles 
from  the  national  park  at  C  imberland 
Gap  through  which  most  all  t  f  the  pio- 
neers and  early  settlers  pasied  during 
the  early  history  of  Amerlc  v  as  they 
m  rched  westward  and  norti westward 
to  conquer  the  wilderness.  T  lis  section 
of  Kentucky  is  replete  with  m  wy  histo- 
ric shrines  and  beautilul  nereaUonal 
grounds  for  tourists  to  visit.    It  is  only 
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about  SO  mile*  from  tlie  ittc  of  the  flnt 
house  built  bw  white  Ban  vest  oi  the 
AUeiih«iy  Mountains  knovn  as  the  Dr. 
Thomas  Walker  State  Park.  It  H  also 
ckxe  to  the  beauttf  nl  Cumberiand  RiUs 
which  is  now  a  State  park  and  within 
less  than  a  half  day's  drtre  of  one  of 
the  greatest  inland  lakes  in  America, 
known  as  Cumberlam:  Lake  where  a  h«ce 
dam  across  Cumberland  Rtrer  in  Rua- 
seU  Connty  has  ioDpoaiided  a  i^ky  %f^~ 
mtiximately  110  miles  loot  and  from  2 
to  10  miles  wide. 

This  lake  furnishes  escellettt  fkshing 
and  boating  for  timrists  bnd  all  of  this 
section  of  Kentucky,  which  te  near  to 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World, 
namely  Mammoth  Cav«.  is  fast  dnrelop- 
ing  Into  a  great  tourist  center  where 
millions  of  American  people  can  come 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery,  the  his- 
ro-ic  shrines,  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
Kentucky  people. 

This  years  mountain  laurel  festival 
was  written  up  and  described  in  the 
Courier-Journal  ty  one  of  Kentucky's 
foremost  nerrpaper  columnists,  Mr. 
Gei  aid  Griffin,  and  I  am  attaching  here- 
to and  incorporatins  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  his  account  of  this  beautiful 
and  festive  occasion : 

1961  Lacbxx  Festival  Was  Best  Yet 
fBy  G«ntld  GrtlBn) 

PiwKviLLK.  June  2.— The  1961  KnrtiKky 
mountatzi  launl  festtvid  wm  the  btggcBt  and 
best  of  tlaem  all. 

Festlvml  oAclals,  coBomlttcc  moKbers  tad 
cpectatora  who  have  seen  all  tta«  psfcaata 
since  the  first  oae  la  193 1  a^ree  o>a  this  point. 
This  year's,  bekt  last  weak  eiul  la  Laurel 
Core,  a  few  mflcs  oat  ot  Ptnerllle  to  Pine 
Mountain  Park.  «•»  an  treat  that  will  long 
remain  In  tbe  mcBortaB  of  tbe  thocsandB 
who  sav  tt. 

The  rdcalsc  qiaeii.  iOm  Batty  Ljfcb,  at 
Barrodaburg.  vat  crowaad  by  Gov.  Lawrence 
Wet  her  by  climating  an  elabcratt  pagaant 
and  ceremony  at  the  cove  on  tbc  aftenxxm 
of  May  25. 

A  striking  Intnette.  she  Is  ■  member  of 
this  year's  graduation  das*  at  TraosylTanla 
Collage,  wtisre  she  la  a  memlacr  of  Delta  Delta 
Delta  soranty.  Slie  la  the  daogbtar  <tf  Hh. 
and  Mra.  Bomcr  T.  Lyen. 

waa  roruukm  cuowa 

Mlas  Lyen,  aa  Vnttral  quaen,  took  over  the 
mantle  and  diadem  of  laurel  >J*— ^^"««  trtan 
another  knrdy  tanmetce.  Mra.  Clyde  Beanett, 
oi  Birarta.  Barreaentlns  U^on  CoUega  at 
BarbourrlUe.  Mrs.  Bennett  wm  Mlaa  Patricia 
Parsons.  She  laa  a  treahman  when  Senator 
Kaklk  C.  CLCMSJita.  then  goremcr  of  the 
Commonwealth,  placed  the  crown  on  her 
head. 

And  the  SeoaSar  waa  on  hand  at  tha  fea- 
tlTai  thla  yaar  to 
the  erowB  oa  the  head  of  tlw 

The  dtolca  of  Miiaa  hgan  as  qaten  waa  a 
popular  one  with  tha  thcmswada  of  ^tac- 
tators  who  crowded  the  natiaal  si&phl- 
tbeater  to  see  the  pageant  and  hear  the 
moste.  It  waa  her  aeemd  appeiaaee  aa  a 
caadMata  Cor  tte 
sentad  TMoifltKida  > 

Tha  tcrtlwd  xtmUmmd  the  mslw  p«t  of 
3  Otkym,  heglnaing  Thaiadsy  nlghit  with  a 
dinner  and  raceptlop  for  tha  It  gtcls  rspce* 
sentlng  Kentndqr  ooBtfea  It  waa  held  at  the 
honae  of  Dr.  8.  K.  Ptowen  and  Mk^ 
tai  MIddlBSUau.  Tten  tha 
and  thatr  amnsm  war*  svMto  at  a  daosa  la 


han  m  the  PintvlQe  Blfh  School 
saalum  whera  Queen  Betty  and  the 
la£  the  gzmad  march.  Tftare  me  an  Isaer- 
aiMtoa  floor  show  by  fftrls  from  the  LUlsa 
Onartaey  School  of  the  Dane*.  Lovtovine. 
These  girls  also  preaented  a  bai!«t  at  the 
ooBeltaloii  of  tha  coronation  ceremony 

RICB-SCBOOL    Ca&a   TAKX    ovxa 

But.  vh^cas  the  coUege  girls  vera  the 
center  of  attraction  tbe  first  two  IcaUval 
days,  tha  bigh-achool  girls  came  in  tor  thalr 
share  on  Saturday  ni^fht.  That  wm  at  the 
Pilnce«se8'  Ball,  also  held  In  the  gymnasium 
here,  and  a  new  prtnoesa  waa  crowned.  Ther*; 
were  17  eandMatee  for  this  iKxnar.  from  high 
schools  In  southeaatarn  Kenttacky. 

Tha  new  fesUval  prlnccas  la  Miss  Barbara 
VarnUlllon.  Cor  bin.  She  sacceeded  M^ 
Marty  Blair.  BarbourrlUe.  A  big  chief  of  tli« 
Media wk  Trib«-  of  Bed  Uten\  Lodge  crawned 
her  wtth  a  feathered  Ihdian  headdreas 

The  feettral  provided  a  gala  time  for  Plne- 
▼Ula.  wtth  many  loneheona.  reopptloBia,  and 
pamaa  daring  the  S  daya. 

Ou  tae  day  of  the  q:j«en*s  cironatioB.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bcradon  Bvana  entertained  with 
a  luncheon  for  out-of-town  guests  Including 
Senator  Clementa.  Mra.  demcnta.  Oovtmar 
Wctherby  and  Mrs.  Wethcrfay.  That  aftcr- 
noom.  Just  after  tbe  pageant.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bleharti  Barker  entertained  the  group  at  a 
cocktail  party  at  their  he  dm.  next  door  to 
tbe  Bvanses'. 

Among  other  gumts  at  both  partlca  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fted  B.  Wadis.  Lcaungton,  and 
Mr.  ajid  Mrs.  Harry  Carr.  LoulsTllle.  ifr. 
Waehs  la  retiring  pcesldan :  of  the  Mountain 
lAurel  Peatlval  Asaoclatloa.  Mr.  Carr.  who 
formerly  lived  In  PlneTllle  Is  the  new  prest- 
deitt.  Last  year  he  was  aaastcr  at  eercmoclcs 
at  tbe  pegeant. 

Mr.  ^teaker,  KentucJcy  wishes  to  ta- 
Tite  an  Members  of  Confrress  and  Amerl- 
esn  eitisens  to  visit  om*  beaottf  ul  State, 
and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  poasiU^  for 
yon  to  come  durinf  the  lanrel  festttal 
so  that  you  can  see  the  rrowlng  of 
Kentoeky's  beamy  queen  and  mix  ^ml 
minele  with  tbe  Kentitcky  peofde  and 
participate  in  her  homiiality. 


We  SkmM  Smi  Ike  Kn^mt  m 
Back  to  CoalerMce 


After  the  ooronatlon.  the  new  queen  and 
her  attendants  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 


EXTENSION  C9  RKMARKB 
or 

HON.  JQUi  PfflUIFS 

or  cauroeru 

m  TRB  HOUSZ  OF  BMPBXSBnATTWm 

Tv&dmv.  /atv  24.  IS51 

Mr.  PHILLIP6.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  20  years  this  ojontry  has  been 
kept  in  an  almotl  cootimioas  state  of 
national  enwrcency. 

The  blea  of  dedaztn;  an  emergency, 
wheuevec  it  micbt  •eri'e  to  scare  Cim- 
gress  into  yfeldhis  before  While  Rouse 
dnBaods.  began  wtth  tlie  flzat  sdortniS'- 
tratkn  of  Plwdclia  D.  Rooserelt 

Most  of  thfese  nattonal  wrrgmries 
hare  beoi  artifk:&a.  They  haye  been 
xatd  ts  further  soctaHstte  sehflsiea  by 
iriildti  the  executfye  bcindb  of  Qovem- 
ment  Increased  its  own  povcrs  at  the 
tstjfamt  of  the  ksJslBtive  btaneh. 

We  are  msei^cd  once  man.  on  a  les- 
ser acafe.  with  one  af  those  phttxy 
emersencies. 


IWi  th»e  BO  aatJOBB}  eiertemj  has 
peeii  dtelared.  bat  the  seare  aspects  of 
the  CMergeney  teehnlqae  are  preitent  In 
full  fforee. 

We  are  being  shocked  by  beart-rend> 
rag  stories  of  appalUng  ^ihim  condttions 
wider  which  nnrrled  personnel  of  the 
Amml  l^irces  are  coapeQed  to  Ijre  tn 
the  areas  srouzid  mtUtary  and  naral  in- 
stallatkMis. 

Vfe  are  shocked  by  stories  of  rent- 
*^*tog  OTthe  part  of  supposedly  patri- 
otic A,meriean8;  rent  gtsuglng  om  a  scale 
never  seen  before,  unless  it  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  dawn  of  the  industrtr«i  rero- 
hition. 

Phc-tographs  hare  been  shoun  us  to 
prore  that  Army  and  Nary  families  are 
Url^in  doll  houses  originally  built  fcr 
chlhfren;  tn  shacks  made  of  tin  cans 
and  beer  bottles,  and  eren  in  chicken 
coops. 

Stattetlcs  hav«5  been  read  In  this 
House,  designed  to  show  that  landlords 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ■tllltary  and 
naral  posts  hare  boosted  rents  for 
anned  so-rlces  peraaonel  anywlttere  from 
100  to  500  percoit 

AQ  this  Is  very  shocking.  It  k  w; 
doubt  true,  ao  far  as  It  goes.  Thasc  ex- 
amples of  slum  conditions  for  armed 
serrices  persmiael  and  oi  the  kiwcat  kind 
oi  rent  gouging,  represent  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  rruth  has  been 
perrerted  Into  a  he. 

Which  of  us  win  testify  that  this 
sordid  picture  represents  the  real  situ- 
ation in  our  home  districts?  Wbo  will 
say  that  eren  a  sniaQ  percentsgc  of 
landkirds.  vho  rent  to  Amy  and  Mavy 

fuBOIca,  are  ao  kat  to  patrtottem  and  to 
oonmon  A<#a»*^  j  ng  i^  ptfif  on  tiif  d»- 

f  enders  of  oar  NatlOBT 

In  every  caaranntty  there  are  a  few 
landlords  of  the  kind  depicted  tn  the 
Iriiotagraidia  and  the  stadsdes  laid  Lc- 
fore  us.  1^  every  lastaace  where  such 
a  conditkm  cxteta,  it  must  be  ^Wp^fawt^d 
immediately.  No  man  in  his  right  mtad 
would  think  c^erwiae. 

This  bogey  of  shm  iKnatng  axhd  ex- 
ccsslre  rents  for  armed  serrices  pcEsan- 
nei  has  mtf  been  raised  In  good  faith. 
It  has  been  nOacd  to  scare  Congrcaa  Into 
doing  SQOftething  that  ha*  no  relation  to 
housing  fOT  Amy  and  Nary  Buinlcd 
peiaonnfct 

In  H.  R  latt.  making  apprapriatlona 
for  the  IndapcadeBt  ollna  and  agcia- 
cies.  the  Honae  voted  to  tesMct  voUSAc 
houstag  starts  by  tha  FoWle  Hansing 


bill  to 


HotBK  by  tha 

ifc  ShaiM  he  etovtow  that 
ttoeae  horror  laieB  ecaeeraing  the  pmht 
of  armed  aerricsi  arimwjiiel  were  ralni- 
Istetf  to  itcapede  the  (Songreta  Into  ac- 
dcptiag  the  hlgfiiot  pmaiibk  HgMrc  for 
Iha 


Hie  propagandMs  Ignored  the  fact 
that  reltef  tor  saeh  Amy  and  llkvy  fkm- 
fUaa  as  are  bring  vtetiafiad  shoold  proi>- 
erly  be  granted  In  other  approprlatkm 
MQa.    That  can  and  tluiuJd  be  done. 
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fear  ntat- 


in 


imblie 
9t  tin  tmet,  tt  b(U  teilcd 
to  flUTf  oat  ttM  MrtlwciMllaBs  Ooncrtss 
gnirtid  to  tte  1  ywn  lian  cnactmcAfc 
of  0»  mtmtm  Act  of  i*tt. 

of  fdMe  taoontv.  tbo  high  rentato 
omttm  oDtti  in  Oovn-n- 
far  buood  ttw  reoch  of 
fTi— ««*«    and  the  dcBMA- 
fiMi  ttet  loeal   goremmesUl 
do  a  better  taouiint  Job  Uian 
IbdSBl  Orminamt  eon  <k>— oil 
od  nonaeiBB. 
ridetmOono  ocalnrt 
ft  oaBttBHoneo  of  lorte-eeolo  bouainc 
bj  Mdcrol  ogendea  wbieh 
little  atttntVm 
la  ttie  political  aaped;  of 
PoittlBal  organltttkna. 
to  peipotaatinc  Federal  public 
and  iBtCffcoted  m  the  patraoago 
vtth  toeh  projoeta,  boTO 
to  torfo  propoettona.    Tbcoe  or- 
tor  thdr  rtn  oatoro.  are  be- 
isr  poBtleal  nurpoeu  far  re- 


Bvald.  (teted  Toeoday. 

1.  IMl.  pabBdwd  an  artl^  beaded 

pfobo  of  pay-ofEi  for  project 


onto  lay: 


•iMl  th*  •ttanMj 
mportsfHat 

dip  • 


pro^ 
>t  mmtt  h««»  •  "ipcm- 

tlM  eooMtlBwn  from 
■r*  fotac  to  IM  war- 
oC  Hm  apoBMn.-  h* 

TlM  oooBOil's  action  foQowed  a  wam- 
tof  bf  Mvor  Bynca  that  no  gratalttea 
dMdd  bo  paid  for  apartnenta.  Bo 
to  report  any  meb  tr- 
I  to  the  kwoabic  authority. 

It  look  aa  If  the  Boa- 


airthorltica  to  tn- 
What  kind  ctf  a 
it  be  nen— ary  for  an 
tohafoT 

of  what  ia  gctef 

Calif.    Iqnotofitn 

W  FKod  E.  Wkteer.  ex- 

Aothortty  of 

to  an  ■■n>biy»«  oi 

■littwiiUy.  aa  foflowa: 

9t  to*  UMttt  Of  oyttanlft 


i.  IMO.  H  «M 

,  la.  vaicn  «8i  Oe  voOitf  vpoQ 

totobiUSo> 

tDfetteOii 

a< Ortif wtoa.    Btoa 

»y  • 


i'li 


tbt  tast  piorwtoo*!  ac«ncles  to  conduct  tb« 
prograiB — ABd  UUa  cocts  mon«y. 

t%  wu  r«<«NnsMiule(l  that  t»eb  emplorcs 
of  both  Pwl«nU  uul  local  authorltlei  con- 
titOote  •  carUUn  percent*^  at  tbelr  salarlei 
for  U»  n«Kt  aevvn  pay  day*. 

Oalartaa  up  to  UTS  per  month,  3  percent; 
np  to  H90  par  month.  4  percent;  over  li&C 
per  month.  &  piercent. 

Wc.  our  famtUee.  and  our  friends  must  f.tt 
oat  a  "llo"  TOte  on  proposition  No  10  It  la 
going  to  be  a  bard  fight,  but  ire  can  and  will 
win. 

Almost  anyone  can  Imagine  what 
would  happen  to  those  who  failed  to  kick 
in  with  the  political  contribution. 

Bere  Is  still  another  example,  this  time 
in  liiaml,  Fla.  I  quote  from  a  special 
bulletin,  dated  June  26.  1950.  and  ad- 
dressed by  V.  M.  Klmbrew.  housing 
manager,  to  all  tenants  of  Edison  Courts, 
a  Fecteral  project  located  at  325  North- 
west Sixty-second  Street,  in  Miami. 
Says  the  bulletin: 

Tomorrow.  J\ine  37.  U  voting  day.  To- 
morrow w*  either  win  or  loae  more  public 
tKFnF»"g  In  Iflaml.  If  you  ^predate  what 
iniUlc  housing  did  for  you  (and  Is  still  do- 
ing) when  you  needed  bousing  so  badly,  then 
go  to  the  polls  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  the  27th. 
and  TOte  "yea." 

Krery  tenant  In  this  project  will  be  ex- 
pected to  TOte  "yea"  tomorrow.  The  polls 
•re  open  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  located  In 
»itarg<  High  School  Auditorium.  Northwest 
aeoond  Avenue  and  Slrty-flrst  Street  If 
you  need  tranapcal;atlon.  contact  our  office. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  this  House 
told  me,  some  time  ago.  of  the  statement 
of  the  manager  of  the  Federal  housing 
];nt>Ject  in  his  home  city.  He  was  told 
not  to  worry  about  the  vote  from  the 
Fedo^  housing  tenants,  it  would  be 
dellrered  by  the  manager.  I  add  that 
the  Gmgressman  assured  the  manager 
he  did  not  want  that  kind  of  help. 

Tlie  Investigation  of  the  Federal  hous- 
ing projects  in  the  County  of  San  Diego 
showed  similar  political  influence 
exerted  on  the  tenants.  This  report,  if 
I  recall  correctly,  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
D^MUtments.  during  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

Ify  interest  has  been  primarily  in 
waste,  and  the  failure  to  produce  the 
number  of  houses  required,  when  the 
matter  was  placed  with  some  Federal 
agency,  as  compared  with  the  results 
under  local  agencies,  or  in  the  hands  of 
IMlTate  builders.  A  recent  clipping. 
which  I  seem  to  have  mislaid  at  the 
moment,  is  a  straw  in  the  wind.  It  re- 
ferred to  a  Federal  housing  project,  with 
about  500  units.  The  manager  has  been 
getting  18.000  for  supervising  this  proj- 
ect; the  clipping  announqtd  the  Increase 
of  his  salary  to  $9,100.  There  is  no  way 
In  which  ordinary  business  criteria  can 
be  Impreaed  on  Government  agencies. 

A  motion  to  recommit  the  conference 
report  will  be  made  when  it  comes  to 
ttie  flOOT.  One  of  the  items  in  disagree- 
ment wUl  be  Uils  problem  of  Federal 
hooalng,  as  compared  with  local  proj- 
ects, or  ^rhrately  built  homes.  I  hope 
we  wUl  lay  that  the  wording  in  the  blU 
aa  tt  left  the  Bouse  should  be  retained. 
This  said  that  the  housing  agencies 
itioald  not  send  planiMrs  and  promoters 


all  over  the  Nation,  giving  the  tmi 
the  Congress  was  committed  t 
projects  than  had  yet  been  aut 
or  financed.  We  could  at  the  sai 
keep  the  number  of  starts  to  an 
mum  number. 

If  we  are  to  have  public  hous 
us  have  public  housing  sponsored 
vised,  and  financed  by  the  Sta 
counties,  or  the  cities.  We  w 
money  and  we  will  get  houset 
before  that,  we  should  check  the 
liklihood  of  getting  more  horn 
cheaper  houses,  and  getting  the 
quickly,  if  we  give  every  possible 
agement  to  private  builders.  E\ 
in  America  will  lie  better  oflf,  e 
the  families  who  need  shelter. 
alreHdy  overloaded  taxpayers. 
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A  Birthday  Party  deLaxe:  Dolnil,170l- 
19S1,  250  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RAfiAl  T 

or  icicinoAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNT  iTIVES 

Tuesday.  July  24. 1951 

Mr.   RABAUT.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  (he  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  rejoice  in  the  privilege  to  t  ell  of  the 
gala  ceremonies  on  the   two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  birthday  of  dynaml :  Detroit. 
The  giant  city  that  took  on  i  lew  rules 
in  World  War  n.  that  stilled  it  produc- 
tion line  for  its  automobiles  ai  d  turned 
her  thoughts  to  the  defense  ol  the  Na- 
tion, and  t>ecame  known  throiv  hout  the 
world  as  Detroit,  the  Hub  of  th ;  Arsenal 
of  Democracy,  today  pauses  aiid  makes 
merry  to  celebrate  her  two  hue  dred  and 
fiftieth  birthday.    No  wonder  she  cele- 
brates with  the  world's  largest  birthday 
cake,  stationed  in  Orand  Cir^tis  Park 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  lighted  with  250 
candles.    There  will  be  the  bi?  parade 
at  the  festival's  peak  on  July  28.  at  which 
the  President  of  the  United  Sta  tes.  Gov- 
ernors from  various  States  of  tl  le  Union, 
foreign  diplomats,  and  officials  2  rom  var- 
ious walks  of  life,  will  take  per ;.    There 
will     be     the    anniversary     iiedallion 
modeled  in  beautiful  bronze  dei  )ictlng  in 
bas-relief  the  landing  of  Cadilh  c  in  1701 
and  Old  Fort  Pontchartrain  contrasted 
against  the  Detroit  of  today  ac  1  t(xnor- 
row  as  a  lasting  souvenler  of  t  lis  great 
birthday  celebration.    The  Uni  erslty  of 
Detroit,  my  alma  mater,  staged  Detroit's 
ofllcial  birthday  show,  the  City  of  Free- 
dom, at  the  stadium  ground:    on  the 
university  campus.    All  groups  have  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  birthi  lay  festi- 
val of  Detroit,  the  City  Beautiful,  and 
everything  from  the  new  Vetej  ans"  Ad- 
ministration Building  to  the  a:  limals  at 
the  zoo  have  polished  and  slid  ed-up  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion    xpressed 
by  Mr.  Selden  B.  Daume,  presi  lent  and 
general  chairman  of  Detroit's  <wo  hun- 
dred and  flf Ueth  birthday  fesU  ral. 

But  why  should  I  go  on?    Le  the  able 
pen  of  Mr.  John  C.  Manning  teU  the  story 
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of  ttM  mkMla  to  Mw.hif^ff,,  aa  It  ap- 
peared to  'Town  and  Coimtnr  raagaalne 

In  ito  publlcatiMi  of  Pebraary  laat   The 
article  foOowt: 


(By  John  C.  Maimliv) 

Detroit  1m  preparing  for  •  birthday  pvty. 
casam  aammar.  Bteept  tor  the  aiMlden 
shadow  at  war  tt  would  doubtlcM  have  been 
the  most  robust  ahtndlg  ever  wltncased  tij 
man  or  heart  In  tbli  part  ctf  the  ooontry. 
The  dty  will  be  aso  yeara  old  in  June  and 
the  mimlcipal  oAdala  want  to  tell  the  world 
about  it.  loudly  and  with  flourlah.  But. 
aside  from  tbe  etty  father*  and  thoae  loyal 
groups  who  always  rally  tn  matters  of  com- 
munal enterprise,  not  one  Detrottcr  In  a 
thousand  is  wasting  a  minute's  thought 
about  it.  This  may  seem  dUBeult  to  under- 
stand, tmt  It  la  qtilte  in  charact«r.  De- 
troitera  rarely  wear  their  clric  pride  on  their 
si  ceres. 

Detroit  was  founded  60  years  ahead  of 
Pittaburgh  and  a  century  ahead  of  develand 
and  Buffalo  and  la  the  oMeat  Aaacrtcan  dty 
of  consequence  weat  of  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard. 
It  was  founded  17  yean  befoca  New  Orleans. 
28  yean  before  Baltimore,  and  it  Is  more 
than  a  hundred  jmn  older  than  Chicago.  It 
la  only  78  yean  yo\mger  than  New  Tork, 
70  younger  than  Boston,  and  a  mere  21  be- 
hind Phlladelpbia.  Tet  the  average  edu- 
cated DetroitttT  genwmUy  knows  more  about 
the  hiatory  of  BocUm.  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia than  of  his  own  toam.  This  la  not 
because  he  is  a  dullard;  he  simply  takea 
Detroit  for  granted.  It  suits  him.  and  he 
doeent  bother  about  the  whys  and  wlaere- 
f ores.  He  feels  it  Is  hJs  ptcrogatlTe  to  tra- 
duce hla  town  venomouaty,  which  be  does  at 
the  slightest  opportunity,  but  he  doea  not 
welcome  criticism  from  outaUtan  hciwe?er 
well  meant  it  is. 

Detroit  actually  waa  created  in  ^*^»fy^ 
at  the  Judgment  cA  th«  keewMt  statesman  at 
seventeenth-century  Viaiice.  It  was  charted 
toward  the  eOd  ot  that  Uupwlal  era  as  the 
future  leading  fxsr  potX  of  the  weatem  world. 
It  never  fuUlllad  the  forecast  even  for  a 
decade  or  a  year.  It  lajr  Inoonventently 
north  of  the  great,  natural  tranaoontiiiental 
trade  routes.  It  had  no  advantage  as  a  port 
liecauae  it  laxAed  good  harbors.  Therefore. 
men  salfi.  it  would  stagnate  and  die  aa  dvUi- 
zation  rolled  westward,  to  the  aouth  of  it. 
But  It  refused  to  wither;  paradoxically,  it 
took  root  and  grew.  It  grew  tn  igjtte  of 
Itself,  slowly,  iadlffsrently  you  mieht  aay. 
through  the  eig^toenth  and  nineteenth  een- 
turtea.  And  then  ovaralght,  with  the  birth 
of  the  present  emtury,  it  fairty  exploded  Into 
growth  and  action. 

Detroit  waa  Ixvn  under  the  white-and-> 
eold  flag  of  France  while  ¥tuocm  and  Bng- 
land  warred  for  posaesston  of  Ncrth  America. 
The  English  eventually  wcm  the  dty  and 
the  children  nf  ttie  first  French  settlcn 
help»d  their  British  oonquerors  fight  off 
American  mJontsts  during  tbe  Bevanmosn. 
This  deftaas  waa  eatrted  oat  so  liapewdly 
that  Detroit  did  sot  oome  tmctar  the  AuhtI- 
can  flag  until  90  yean  after  the  Oolonlea 
had  woo  their  isdapeadaooc. 

Moat  Usttateni  agree  that  tbla  rduetaaee 
of  Detrottera  to  molt  agatnat  Brltlsb  rule 
cost  the  settlaaBfant  favor  from  our  Infant 
VMerml  Oovenuamt  and  retatOad  Detroit's 
dev«lopm«nt  for  neatly  a  gspaiatlop.  The 
same  stttbboni  rcTaml  to  iKnrtow  to  Waah- 
ington.  OB^  a  few  yean  ago,  dapiltetf  tiM 
dty  of  thoM  lavUh  New  Dm!  granta  tbat 
stlfflulatad  vaat  piAlle  wortta  in  ao  many 
Amerlran  emomnttlaa.  and  Bobo<^f  in 
Detratt  regrets  tt. 

Par  the  ftst  SDO  years  of  tta  lllis.  Detroit 
waa  aedato  tf  not  Oowwigbt  aomoataaft.  Mr 
the  last  BO,  tt  haa  been  a  strident  and  swag- 


tt  prabaMy  Is  tbe  mart  wkWy 
kuama  dty  to  tbe  wortd.  B—ytouOy  m  fba 
worM  would  Uka  an  antmiMiblle  and  iwary- 
toody  kDows  that  Drtvott  Is  the  avtomoOUe 
capttaJ  of  the  wortd. 

Strenty-llve  yMra  i«o,  ncarty  aU  DafroHew 
knew  SM^  other.  Today,  ijotoody  knows  bis 
next-door  ndgMxir.  Betttr  tban  CO  peroeat 
of  tlie  rsalrtiints  are  autmaoWla  woi'kars  or 
thdr  kin.  If  tli^  tbink  about  their  dty  at 
aU.  they  look  iqian  it  aa  r  Mg  faetorf,  and 
their  dvlc  pride  is  mearired  by  th*  aim 
and  regularity  at  thalr  pa.v  envelopes. 

But  you  would  be  wrong  to  ooodude  from 
this  that  Detrottera  liave  do  pride  in  their 
dty.  It  prevails  to  a  lusty  degrae.  Those 
who  ehcrtah  it.  however,  have  learned 
patlax»e  the  hard  way.  Dstrott  la  so  highly 
Indnstrtaltaed  that  it  feels  the  quirks  of 
eoosiomic  variety  more  qvlefcly  and  drasti- 
cally than  such  dttea  m  St.  Louis,  where 
eommerec  is  ccmaervirttve  and  flnandal  upa 
and  downa  lam  mereurtal. 

People  who  oooaldBr  Detroit  their  t*al 
home  and  who  love  ever}  sfirawling.  noisy 
mUe  of  it.  reallue  that  today's  dream  of 
eommunlty  betterment  mty  be  stdetrftcked 
temporarfly  by  tomorrow 'i.  reossaton.  Iliey 
ding  to  their  dreama.  aereie  in  a  faith  tliat. 
If  not  tomorrow,  then  the  day  after  or  the 
day  attar  that.  Detroit  will  boart  a  water 
front  to  rival  Bio's  and  a  inevlved  Kfmpboaj 
orchesirs  to  rival  Philadelphia  "a.  and  an 
iifliriai  lilghway  system  to  rival  New  Tork  a. 

The  tomorrows  of  tbe  fiilttiful  somfetlmm 
Isngthen  into  yean,  taut  the  dreams  do  come 
true  one  day.  Detroit  Is  tluit  kind  o<  oommu- 
nity.  It  is  the  optimistic  type  d  commu- 
nity where  the  very  noulesatpts  and  mi- 
grant workara.  who  give  it  a  ataoddy  aufteee 
appearance  now.  win.  by  smne  aUdiemy  at 
anaodatlon.  be  tiM  raort  fcrvcot  boosten  for 
dvlc  improvement  10  years  hotee. 

A  retrospective  i^anee  rt-veals  the  rt»ta  of 
paradox  that  began  with  t'ae  first  page  of  tta 
history  and  cootlnUBd  imbroken  to  tbia 
momNit: 

^•ur  Antdne  de  la  Mottkt  Cadillac  founded 
Detroit.  Be  came  out  of  Gaaeony  to  tlae  New 
World,  a  prot^  of  Pontchartrain.  Flnaaee 
mnlatcr  to  Loula  XIV.  Be  waa  amcmg  ttw 
mart  Intrepid  of  thorn  redklem  advantunn 
wlko  CKfUored  the  ncrthem  stratrtAe  of  this 
continent  for  Louis  at  VeraalUm.  In  addi- 
tion to  hla  courage,  he  poasseted  tbe  prac- 
UraH  French  conviction  tktat  a  man  should 
feather  hU  own  nert  in  life.  Beouiae  he 
arrived  late  on  tha  Amnrleaa  aooia.  ttM 
slender  Oaaeon  aoMe  fouad  predoua  little 
feathering.  Rtmteaae.  Oc  vemcr  of  Canada. 
triMl  to  help  aim.  but  by  tiMD  tbe  plrktngi 
were  slim.  As  omamanrttT  t  at  MlBhlllwaft- 
Inae.  the  kOand  ioitiem  on  top  at  htk» 
BiBnon.  Cadlllar  laemed  to  hla  ehagrtn  tbat» 
without  grafting,  be  eonldi  i*t  •mm  way  for- 
mlrtalrts  bundte  at  moncf.  Be  rmpectsd 
onoaey  almart  m  moeh  m  ha  reapecttd  ad- 
venture, tint  be  waa  not  a  itntter. 

Oadlllar  knew  at  th*  narrowa  now  ealled 
tbe  Datrdt  Btver.  Wbethar  be  bad  actually 
vlsltad  tbe  ragkm  la  UBcertaln.  Ibere  Is  no 
uimwilaliilj.  howew,  abow:  bla  betng  a  man 
at  vlsian.  Bj  flcured  that  a  settlemani  on 
tboae  lower  stiatts  not  cnly  would  have 
aouad  military  vabia,  by  nnmmanding  the 
appraaebm  from  tbe  lower  to  tbe  i^psr 
but  that  tt  eould  ba  dsrelopiid  tato  tbe 
and  rteartnghome  lor  tbe  fw  trade  of  tba 
entire  Borttwert  conatry. 

Hi  want  to  Parte  and  add  bis  Mm  to  tbe 
eourt.  Anaad  wltb  tba  royal  Wwmlin.  ba 
ratmned  to  Montreal  and.  on  June  1.  1101. 
M  a  eaaoa  flotnin  trom  t'Mra  tbnii«b  tbe 
Htplmfng  and  down  ttaroiigb  Lake  Buron 
and  Lake  Bt.  Clair  to -d'Xtnilt.'' wbiBb 


lufeb      Entt      'HUMJil^lb      rtlhdMNBk        ertaAMh^      mMwa<a  Wlki^  ■« 

^^™      ^UV      ilMM<  111      mflPmiBi      BUM,      jVU*        ^[imIu 

Umdlng  provided  tbe  grrt  «M  Btoat  fantaatiQ 
or  Osarartu  awny  paiedmim.  Blgb«r-odl 
tbe  paaee  teaaer.  iDilewta^  tta 
Irtfso^ttttan.  art  tbe  border  b«- 
OaaMta  and  tbe  UnMad  Btataa  en  a 
bae  tbroofb  the  Qvsat  Labw  anl 
tbdr  eonneetlng  riven. 

OoaaaqnanUy.  Drtrott.  mob.,  is  north  ti 
OBtarto.  Tmeeima,  aspartaSy 
tbe  mkUtte  States.  bMtude  a  trtp  to 
Windsor  aa  a  mtirt  on  tboto  fint  vtart  io 
DetRiit.  Unlem  tbey  ha  faograpbart,  tt  eotf 
founda  tbem  to  go  aovth  aerom  tba  tlmw 
from  Detroit  to  Canada.  Ibqr  laatat  it  |uit 
cannot  be.  Every  aeboolboy  knows  Canaca 
la  north  of  tbe  United  Btrtm  and  ao  «« 
ean  tell  bbn  dlffwsntly. 

Tba  beginning  at  tbe  etty  la  Its  present 
form  and  outUna  dates  ftoia  laot  when  tt 
WM  swept  by  a  fire  wbieb  dartiufsd  evwy 
building  except  one.  It  was  rebuilt  on  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  amplofed  by  LValai'.t 
In  tbe  isQing  out  at  Wasblagton.  Wooil- 
WHd  Aventts  nua  not^  fMot  tbe  river  aid 
divldm  tbe  dty  aart  and  west.  Orand  Rlwir 
Avenua  raaa  diagonally  nortbwwt  Into  tlio 
oantor  at  tbe  State,  and  Oratlot  Awhhm 
nortbeart  to  Port  Buran  and  tbe  nuKte 
district  taeyoskd.  Iftrttlgan  Avenue,  bead- 
ing aortbwert  <m  a  lasart  Mas,  la  tbe  old  pott 
road  than  cmm  ran  femn  Detmlt  to  Cbloago. 

Tbia  fanllks  arraagHBent  of  prtnelpil 
thorougbtams.  oonrtdeiad  Ideal  IM  yaara 
ago  tn  that  it  parmtttei  potential  apadmis 
park  araaa  betaRaast  Om  spolaa  flf  tbe  tan.  bus 
rsaultad  In  a  eonatantly  tnoaaslag  traile 
snarl  wiiibla  a  3-mila  pwtmeter  of  tbe  dowik- 
towa  burioem  eeetlan.  Aa  a  mattar  of  fact. 
U  aa  InquMag  repoitar  wme  to  pen  D»- 
trottara  on  tbe  woprt  fM|tP«  of  tbrtr  dty. 
tbe  eonaensoa  would  be  timiljt  le  tbe  trafie 
eongaetUm  in  tbe  malnaaectana. 

In  UOS  tba  populatton  was  brtweea  •J>l0 
and  7.000.  a  third  at  iriaam  were  Bagllih. 
Sootdi,  or  hisb.  and  two>tblrdi  deneondaata 
of  the  original  Prencb  aattleca.  Tbe  VrauA 
inOnenos  stin  rcmaina  tn  Detroit.  Mere 
than  a  few  fiunfi.im  traee  tbebr  aaeaatry  bank 
to  tbe  toyageun  or  aoldlscs  wbo  ManunbliMi 
ashore  T«irf>liid  CadtDae.  In  tbJa  eonnectton* 
It  la  pertlnant  to  rseaO  Ibat  modam  De- 
troit reftoeta  tbe  stamp  and  tba  blending  at 
three  distinct  culturaa.  Firat.  tbe  Vnmm.  a 
bandfca  at  whom  were  arlatoerats  and  Oie 
remainder  level-beadad.  frogal  peaaaaia. 
Tbey  ware  a  aodabte  folk  mat  taoaai  loviag, 

mlxem'  and  leaned  aaore  to  mibbft  enter*— 
talnaasnt  and  grtlMrtagL  Tbe  final  dMBiti" 
ttlve  eultme  to  tnlCtrate  was  that  of  tlte 
New  Kagland  ami  other  sactflm  eobmlsts. 

nicee  three  aoetal  atrabw  fdlowad  one 
upon  tbe  other.  Over  tbe  yaara  tbi^ 
blnided  b^ipily  into  a  laeHtg  odtuml  pat- 
tntu  whSob  never  baa  bean  appraelably  dliK 
tnrbad.  An  immtpatlOB  poored  Wert  to  Uie 
UQOiB,  liMti  and  Qrtiaaaa  and  Sbavs  and 
IntfaM  settled  bare  as  ttwy  did  to  otb>w 
indmtvlal  ecatan.  And  after  a  geneiatlcn 
or  BO.  tbey  ware  abaorbed  to  the  eUstiBg 
ctdturai  bnebgwiund. 

Through  tbe  aiaeteantb  oantiai  Detroit 

of  cxpanatoii. 
to  yatcn 
abovit 
1890,  tbe  town  tisfewe  a  rather  buatncg 

and  ttemsaada  of  land-^raagry 
BilgKatiair'  to    eantnl 
Obto  wem  fann 


at  Detroit  to  bi 


or  twoa»S 


i 


i ; 
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OiUcm  «M  a  aalMiy  «*aM:istM<i. 
1  ct^  of  tta*  oUer  kind, 
^r*  ta  AOMCleui  lUMory. 
»««.  for  ttot  BMM  p«rt.  wide  ami 
Its  luwaiii.  ta  tiM  better  reel- 
MbI  eetlliiiM.  were  etaacbiy  boUt  umI 
A  earprMAf  prupurUcm  of 
UM  jrdUtecttirai  mor- 
Mdtty  9t  tte  Vletarteft  pcrtod)  were  |jm»- 
fttUy  Mfcttacttee  la  a  quaint  way.  Alcmg 
avmuee  aa  Wootfvard.  J«i- 
:  F^ort.  and  Lafayaa»  Iiouie- 
at  bttUdmc  materials 
for  boaMa  were  tarownstooe,  granite,  and 
jlunlj  nd  trML  rrana  booaee  wert  tlie 
mie  tB  the  more  imiaeet  eeetioDa.  EUuma 
aft  ttas  ttmt  were  oaly  a  vacua  threat.  Even 
la  tita  poorer  rtitVTiw.  moot  of  the  wixKlen 
tuWMW  were  naat,   with  iront  aad  back 


Dottolt.  drea  lato.  baeaaae  noted  fir  lu 
producta.    It    led    iz.    the 

ben*7  thtaffi  aa  wbeala  aaJ  paru  for 
He  paople  were  comMrra- 
ttw  la  tooilaaea.  wuemiett^  in  aodal  tnter- 
Ktlve  ta  their  t*n*ral  outlook. 
In    the    uttUaatton    of    their 
r^th.  faaUiai  were  culttvatwl 
but  hardly  Miart  in  the 
Tbey  traveled  otodeiratslj. 
to    Tala.    Harrard. 
or  ta  the  Ualveralty  of  lOehlgan. 
founded  Jolntty  by  a  great 
OabrM   Blehard.   azid   hla 
Presbytartan  minister,  the 
Jotas  Mtmtitth.    Tlwy  aent  their 
tfB«gfel«B  to  tt*'*-'»«'«t  aehonia  In  the  Seat. 

eoBtury  arrived.  Detroit'! 
I  about  MS^OOO.    Tben  came 
and  a  matamoridMBtt  ai  be- 
;  aa  anything  in  the  Arabian  Ntghta. 
Henry    Leland.    Durant,    the 
and  the  nat  cf 
created  a  Jumbled 
€tt  bMiallixg  growth  and  eom- 
proparlty  that  ehuttled  the  (lulet 
in;o  today's  glamoroos  place 
InhaMtanta. 
f.^  ^krj  at  Detroit  and  tha  automobile 
»  often,  ao  TOlnmlnoualy.  that 
wouM  be  Ureeooe.    And  the 
produetkm  Is  fa- 
ta aD  tttarata  paople  In  the  world.    It 
Ib  wmiOk  taarftlng  on  only  becanae.  at  the 
leeaad  IVorld  War.  eooaldarable 
ttat  the  dtyt  latfuaCry  could 
for  guaa  and  tanka  and 
Ton  may  fcowmber. 
ocAumalate  and 
to  allude  to  the 
ptaMt  as  "rorat  FtoUr* 
•anafacturcrs 
by  fir-laft  llherala  as  aelilah 
not  tnteraetod  in 
to  war  prodoetiea  and  who 


So.  In  thU  year  of  gnct.  1951.  Detroit 
sprawls  along  tnc  noith  shore  of  her  river. 
^Kt^t^m  uttle.  If  snythi&f.  about  her  past 
and  readying  calmly  but  competently  (or 
whatever  the  ftiture  may  decree.  If  tt  be  an- 
oihsr  war.  she  will  buUd  for  tt  more  quickly 
even  than  she  did  (or  the  la<t  one  Her 
laboratories  and  research  plants  have  sained 
by  wtpertence.  She  Is  big  In  area  as  well  as 
In  population.  Besides  the  city  proper,  she 
ccanpletciy  turrounda  two  good -sized  cities — 
Highland  Park  and  Hamtranick  The  latter. 
In  a  recent  census,  was  said  to  contain  more 
Poles  than  any  city  except  Warsaw. 

Detroit  U  untidy  and  restless  and  noisy. 
Her  residents  are  of  every  race  under  the  sun 
and  every  color.    They  get  along  fairly  we' I 
toscthcr.    In  fsct.  from  ths  population  v.pw- 
point.  the  cUy  la  as  cosmopolitan  as  Mar- 
eelllee  or  Port  Said.    But  tn  another  way.  :t 
Is  almost  as  parochial  as  a  Vermont  villaep 
Two  million  inhabltanu.  for  instance,  aiid 
only    two   legitimate    theaters,    few    restau- 
rants to  capture  the  Interest  of  an  epicure, 
1^  than  p  dozen  flrst-rate  urban  clubs:   no 
present    blg-scale    symphony    (it    died    un- 
noticed because  those  who  could  have  saved 
It  were  too  busy  making  munitions  In  the 
last    warl;    no    tenderloin    district,    but    a 
slather  of  tawdry  saloons  and  taverns  scat- 
tered all  over  town  and  a  slather  of  neigh- 
borhood movie  bouses  thbt  dll  a  land -office 
buslnees   until   television    Invaded    the    beer 
gardens;    no    aitigle.    sharply    defined    smart 
shopping  district,  but   several   widely   sepa- 
rated  and   fragmentary   districts    that   dnp 
ezcloslveness. 

Tou   might    think   from    the    above    par- 
agraph    that    the     average    well-to-do    De- 
trotter  has  no  recourse  at  night  but  to  stay 
home  and  go  to  bed.     On  the  contrary,  he 
Is    as    gregartously    inclined    as    his    fellows 
In  any  other  city.     He  is  an  avid  country- 
clubber.    DeUoit  boasts  more  than  Its  share 
of   good   golf  and   subur)3an   clubs.     In   the 
gracious    precincts    of    such    places    as    the 
Country    Club,    the    Little    Club    In    Gros.se 
Polnte.  the  Detroit  Golf  Club.  Oakland  Hills. 
Bloomlleld    Hills.    Meadowbrook.    Red    Run, 
KnoUwood.  Plum  Hollow,  the  Grosse   Point 
Hunt  Club,  and  Bloomfleld  Open  Hunt.  De- 
trotters  entertain  and  take  their  ease      And 
becatxae  Detroit  is  a  waterside  city  much    'f 
Its  life   revolves    around   its    several    distin- 
guished yacht  clubs — the  Detroit  Boat  Club. 
the  Detroit  and  Bayvlew  Tacht  Clubs,  and 
the  m,d%ntflcent  Ornsse  Polnte  Tacht  Club. 
Because    lis    industries    grew    faster    than 
It  could  digest   them,   the   present   residen- 
tial sections  have  been  shoved   farther   and 
farther  outward.     Save  for  those  conserva- 
tive  families   who   ignore   change,    most   of 
the   better   r^ldential   sections   are   on   the 
outskirts    of    the    city    or    beyond       Palmer 
Woods  to  the  north,   and   Sherwood    Forest 
and  Huntington  Wood*  are  typical.     Grosse 
Polnte  to  the  esst  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
8t.    Clair    is   one    of    the    most    widely    ac- 
claimed gold  coasts  on  the  continent.     Bir- 
mingham and  Bloomfleld  Hills,  a  dozen  miles 
north  of  the  city  proper,  and   several   vil- 
lages  to  the   west   bouse   many   prosperous 
Detrottert. 

Wherever  they  live.  Detroit  is  their  city. 
They  grumble  st  it  axul  pretend  they  hate 
to  work  In  It  dsy  alter  day.  But  they  are 
Ilara.  Tliey  love  it.  They  love  everything 
about  It— ^x>d  and  bad.  Many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly tn  the  financial  and  manufacturing 
flrida,  aimoat  might  be  said  to  commute 
befeau  Detroit  and  New  York  on  the  crack 
Wolverine  or  Detrolter  of  the  Michigan 
Oaatral  RaOroad.  They  are  always  glad  to 
gas  m^ia. 

Tliay  remind  you  of  Kipling's  flea-bitten 
eld  aaUor  who.  epeaklng  of  the  world  In 


FortificatiM  of  DwcWstcr  lieighb 


*V  never  done  no  good  for  me 
But  I  couldn't  leave  it  If  I  tried. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAEIKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McC0R!4ACK 

or    ICASSACHUSXTrS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8E>  TAllVBS 

Tuesday.  July  24. 19i  1 

Mr      McCORMACK.     Mr.      Speaker. 

under  permission  to  extend  m  f  remarks. 
I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  vritten  by 
Morgan  Connor  on  March  J .  1776.  to 
Samuel  Potts,  Esq..  of  Philad  Iphia.  Pa. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  ;  Dorchester 
Heights,  which  was  recently  ecognlzed 
as  a  national  shrine.  Is  loca  ed  in  my 
congressional  district,  this  cop  7  was  sent 
to  me  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth.  Associate 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  information  that — 

Superintendent  Ronalds,  of  Morrlstown 
Historical  Park,  Morrlstown,  ^  J.,  came 
across  this  letter  In  going  throug  i  Mr.  Lloyd 
M  Smiths  vast  collection  of  r<  volutionary 
manuscripts. 

In  relation  to  the  identi  ication  of 
Morgan  Connor,  and  the  pari  he  played 
at  Dorchester  Heights,  where  under  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  George  "W  ashlngton. 
the  Continental  troops  coapeDed  the 
British  to  evacuate  Boston,  as  well  as 
an  outline  of  his  service  durini ;  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  Mr.  Wirth  fur  her  said: 

In  this  connection  [Superint(  ndent  Ron- 
alds said  i  Morgan  Connor  had  c  ame  to  Bos- 
ton in  the  summer  of  1T75  a  firs  t  lieutenant 
In  a  Pennsylvania  rifle  regimen  .  When  he 
UTOte  the  letter  he  was  a  captalr  in  the  First 
Continental  Infantry.  Eventu  illy  he  be- 
came lieutenant  colonel  of  ■  he  Seventh 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  grante< .  6  months' 
leave  on  December  2.  1779.  He  was  lost  at 
sea  in  January  1780. 

This  historic  and  most  int<  resting  let- 
ter bring  us  back  to  the  tnrtr  g  and  early 
days  of  the  Revolutionary  W  ir. 

it  is  also  a  letter  that  brings  to  light 
one  of  the  unknown  heroes  ( f  that  vital 
and  important  period  in  the  life  and  his- 
tory of  our  country,  in  those  days  when 
our  ver>'  independence  as  a  Nation  and 
our  freedom  as  a  people  wis  at  stake. 

The  letter  follows: 
Camp  on  Peospcct  Hiix,  Mai  ch  9.  1776. 
To  Samuel  Potts,  Esq., 

To  the  care  of  W.  D.  Potts.  M  erchant. 
Water  Street.  PhUadelp  lia.  Potts- 
grove. 

Sir:  Last  Saturday  night  we  b.  gan  to  bom- 
bard the  town  of  Boston,  which  was  warmly 
returned  on  the  side  of  the  K  ng's  troops. 
This  Are  was  continued  till  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  was  Intended  to  diaw  th  !lr  attention 
this  way  and  cover  a  design  that  was  formed 
of  fortifying  two  hills  on  the  smth  side  of 
Boston.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  for  cur 
people  to  the  amount  of  3,000  w:nt  on  Mon- 
day night,  and  by  means  of  the  heavy  fire 
kept  up  were  not  discovered  till  next  morn- 
ing, when,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  King's 
troops,  two  towering  f ortiflcatic  ns  appeared 
on  the  heights  of  Dorchester.  This  seemed 
to  throw  them  Into  great  confusion,  aa  those 
hllU  command  the  harbor.  We  learn  that  it 
was  agreed  In  a  council  of  war  to  give  us 
batUe.  but  while  they  were  making  the  nec- 
essary dUposltlons  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
sprang  up  which  for  that  time  put  a  stop  to 
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tlkHr  tutHbm  pnvnat.  I 
since  thought  better  of  tt.  flor  wa  i 
movement  of  thelra  that  vroold  tndleate  tueh 
a  dealgn.  aonaa  ilaaattwa  who  came  aax  yes- 
terday say  they  are  preparing  to  abandon 
the  town,  but  what  dagriw  at  credtt  la  due 
to  thle  report  I  am  not  aMe  to  detcrmina. 
Certain  It  Is  that  thay  are  shipping  as  fast  aa 
posalble  a  great  many  cffecta,  large  quantl- 
ttaa  of  artiBvy  and  ordnance  rtorea.  hot  I 
rather  think  they  mean  to  rlak  a  battle  and 
are  prudently  taldag  every  neeeeeary  atap  to 
hava  everything  tn  raadlneea  to  posh  ott  In 
caaa  of  a  dafbat.  If  thay  attacked  our  Unea 
at  Doratoaster  we  Imd  4,mo  man  ready  with 
boats  to  make  aa  atta<ic  upon  the  town  at 
this  side  ao  that  we  would  have  had  a  warm 
day  of  It,  and  I  verily  believe  we  would  have 
given  them  a  dmbUnK.  On  Monday  sight 
we  llred  800  cannon  and  mortars,  wlilch  were 
anawcAd  by  4  thnaa  that  number,  so  that 
from  7  In  the  evening  tm  6  In  the  morning 
there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  constant 
expioalon  of  eammn  and  bunting  of  shaUa. 
We  bad  two  men  kUlad,  but  what  cseeutlini 
our  fire  did  we  dont  leam.  We  very  un- 
luckily burst  five  mortars  among  which  vraa 
a  fine  IS-lnch  braas  mortar  taken  tn  the 
store  ship.  Ihece  were  bombs  throvm  from 
Boeton  almost  to  Cambridge;  this  is  full  t 
miles.  I've  uo  time  to  say  vxire,  as  I  am 
this  moment  ordered  out  on  duty.  Pleaae  to 
msike  my  compliments  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tut- 
ter,  to  whom  I  woiild  wfah  to  have  this  letter 
addreased  with  you.  I  would  wish  my  beat 
oompUmsnta  made  aeoaptabia  to  Mra.  Potta 
and  all  otiier  frlanda. 

I  am.  sir.  with  great  eataem,  your  aMured 
hnmUe  aervaat. 

Moaoas  Oowwon. 

P.  a^-lhla  moment  the  aelaetmen  of  Bos- 
ton came  to  the  Unaa  wtth  a  flag  of  tmee  to 
let  Oeneral  Washington  know  that 
Howe  said  If  be  (Waahlngton)  vraidd 
firing  that  be  (Howe)  would  evacuate  the 
town  In  3  days  without  plundering  or  de- 
stroying It.  tnit  If  we  ecmttnuad  to  h  erase  hla 
troops  he  would  bum  tha  town.  What  an- 
swer the  general  win  give  Is  not  known.  To- 
night we  sliall  make  aome  nearer  approa^tea 
by  forttfylng  an  eminenoe  wtthtn  half  a  mile 
of  the  town.    Adieu,  idr.  once  more. 

M.C. 


Prafaac  Print  Hakct  Mmtkmj  wt  Ammi- 
caa  liMJiHtiiwi  Law*;  Casts  Tax- 
yaycrt  Oaa-faaitli  WOtam  Daliart 

EX'i'EWJON  OF  RmfAIWB 

HON.EDGOSSEn 

m  THB  BOUSK  OF  RVSKNT  ATIVB 
Tuesday,  /aly  24. 19S1 

ICr.  Q06SETT.  Mr.  Speakar.  Ckm- 
BtantinoB  Oeorge  Qeoirgiades  entered 
tills  country  megally  more  than  15  fears 
•go.  AltlKHi^  his  illegal  status  was  im- 
medlately  diseoifered.  and  alttioatfi  isa- 
mediate  steps  were  talcen  to  d^Mst  him, 
heisstUlhere.  Not  only  did  this  alleged 
prtest  enter  ttds  oonnsbcy  fraudidently 
and  illegally,  hot  his  eoodaet  during 
these  last  IS  yaars  has  been  insutttng 
to  the  drarch  of  wbitb  he  proto—s  to 
be  a  member,  and  harafol  to  the  many 
American  romnumttifs  In  which  he  has 
Uved. 

ftar  the  reoovd.  let  me  give  yoo  a 
rtir^BwMntfUl  statement  eonocniing  *>**■ 
illegal  alien's  record. 

On  February  2S.  1936.  Constantinos 
George  Georglades.  a  priest  in  the  com- 


maitty  «f  Ctyiada.  district  of  Atfacas^ 
Oreeee.  appealed  to  Btrikip  Arsnaloas.  of 
BroolElyn  aad  New  Jermr,  tm  a  posltiOD 
as  priest  under  the  taUhcp^  Jmisrtictton, 
But  before  reeeMng  a  reidy  Iw  teft  for 
BuenoR  Aires.  Argentina,  leaving  behind 
his  wife  snd  children,  for  whldi  no  rea- 
son has  erer  been  given,  and  finally  be- 
came installed  in  a  psytag  posttlon  tn  a 
Otmk  church  at  Buenoii  Aires.  Some- 
thing happened  in  Buoios  Aires  hating 
to  do  with  the  o>nduet  of  Georgladee  and 
^warmtly  kaept  secret  bj  the  church  au- 
thorities. But  in  the  montiD  of  Auvvt 
Ui7.  Oeorgiades  appealsd  again  to  the 
MshQp.  this  time  for  *  parish  In  the 
United  States.  Be  arrlvisd  here  tm  Sep- 
tember 30, 1937.  at  the  port  of  New  Tort, 
with  a  special  passport,  under  section 
3  (1)  of  the  Immlgratli:in  Act  of  1924. 
upon  the  representation  tttat  he  was  to 
be  assigned  for  duty  at  tltie  diapd  of  the 
Qre^  Krabaasy,  Washimiton,  D.  C.  Jn- 
cldentally,  there  was  ot)  such  chapel, 
wtiich  C3eorgiades  well  laiew,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  asstgii  Oeorgiades  to 
the  Greek  Wmhassy  in  VraiAdngton,  but 
Instead  he  was  aent  as  s  pi;le8t  to  the 
Greek  community  of  a  snail  town  in 
Massachusetts,  ClhitoQ.  His  service 
there  was  a  short  one.  beiMuse  the  whole 
parish  was  up  in  arms  sibortly  after  his 
arrival  and  the  ofBciali  of  the  Qrack 
community  were  tharot«hly  disgiated 
with  his  ooDduet  From  then  on  Oeor- 
giades was  ass^poed  first  at  one  diureh 
and  then  another,  becs.use  time  after 
time  complaints  became  too  vicdent  to 
keep  him  where  he  happened  to  be;  and 
at  Biddeford.  Maine,  tct  instance,  bis 
ccndoet  became  so  unseemly  ttiat  a 
movement  was  started  to  have  him  ssot 
out  of  the  parish  becauai  at  his  protaoe 
and  oixcene  language,  cind,  in  addition 
to  whidi.  according  to  the  record,  he  was 
guilty  of  most  Immoral  condoel  The 
record  shows  that  he  made  Improper 
advances  to  women  both  within  and 
without  the  QttA  community  and  that 
he  patronised  a  colored  liouse  of  ill  fame 
in  the  dty  of  Portland.  Mataie. 

This  gtfes  you  but  a  brief  Indkatlon 
of  the  pattern  of  Oeosglades'  oondniet 
throoghoot  the  14  yean  he  has  been  in 
the  United  Slates,  durimr  whleh  time  the 
Immigration  Service  hits  oontinuoiisly. 
but  with  gentle  hands,  endeavored  to 
have  hhn  deported.  I  desire  at  this 
potait  to  sidbniit  for  the  record  a  0017  of 
facts  relied  upon  for  the  deportatkm  of 
Constantinos  George  Gewgiades.  the 
original  of  wbkHx  can  be  f ovnd  in  the 
files  of  the  tmaOtnikm  Serrloe.  as  It 
gives  in  brtaf  bat  pointed  kifwn>»ft  a 
of  the  ftets  eonoemiiig  this 


iMOm,  submitted  fi 


Now  let  ma  point  out  to  yon.  fiUow 
Msmhsrs  of  OoDgxess.  a  few  faets  zdb- 
tive  to  the  14  y«an  of  sOort  by  the  Im- 
mlmtloa  Ssrvloe  to  rid  the  Nattoa  of 
tfalBalieiL  Ifetisurethatyoawfflacree 
with  me.  that  now  tlwt  wt  are  prapar- 
Ing  to  defend  oontfves  agahut  a  worid 
BMnsee.  tt  is  about  time  Uiat  the  CKtsav- 
aganeo  of  the  Ootmumeut  in  oortrfllng 
allsns  at  the  espsnse  of  the  taapsfor 
Tan  can  at  taast  be^n  to 
the  cost  of  this  vmsees. 
when  I  tc3l  yon  that  the 
outline  of  the  proceedings  In  the  case  of 
Constantinos     Oeorgiades.     Case     No. 


Ami 


the  files  of  tht 
wws  mat  tpoai 

tikere  wert  109  ■cttoos,  noTto'ipaiJE  of 
endlem  oarespaodenoe.  tntarrlswi.  no- 
ttces.  hearings  and  the  like. 

This  outline  of  prooeaihiws  tfiows 
that  there  have  been  9  ilsnlHwi  of  tht 
Board  of  Imasigxatloii  Appeals  advitas 
to  Oeorgiades.  2  petltloas  for  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  filed.  •  rstvato  bills  intro- 
dnead  In  the  Wmm  and  aenete  for  the 
benefit  of  this  mm.  not  tagr  of  whldi 
have  boss  approved  but  ^deh  for 
months  staywd  the  |wi*i^«iH..^  of  ^^ 
UUBigratlon  Ssrvloe:  that  he  has  beea 
taken  Into  custody  tm  deportnttoo  three 
times,  and  that  the  date  of  deportation 
has  been  extended  by  vartous  ofBdali, 
f  months  twice.  99  days  onee.  and  19  dais 
seversl  timea.  Tine  aftw  time  he  hss 
reqaasted  and  ISim  Department  has 
mmted  him  the  prtvttooe  of  votuniarr 
departure,  but  ho  Is  oWl  with  ns.  ami 
the  case  is  stin  p—"**rg.  and  the  tax- 
payers are  still  bearing  the  tmconscion- 
able  expense  of  this  ftore. 

On  Janaarr  IT.  19M.  The  OsBtnl  m-. 


portable  on  chargm.  dnled  his  api^loa- 
tion  fen*  voluBtary  depaHun  and  iwn- 
amlnatton.  and  ordeiwd  the  aUen  de« 
ported  to  Greece.  A  warrant  of  depor- 
totlon  issued.  This  was  ipproved  by  tht 
Board  of  HamlgratiaB  AmmM,  atklaii 
the  firai  diolsion  to  that  e«wt 

Public  Law  993.  July  1,  IMi.  Blghilitli 
Congress,    second    session,    expandal 
I  of  allons  who  magr  be  ettdbit  lor 

-  ■  lt«9.  the  OentwJ  jMlgratlDMi 
OHoe  ordRod  heailu9s  rec^wnad  to  af- 
fiozd  Oeoigiadtt  an  (ipportunlty  to  ap- 
ply for  benefits  9t  PiibUe  Zaw  Ml.  but 
he  decUaad  and  lefcisad  to  avail  him- 
self of  thki  opportsmtty  to  peova  him- 
self worthy  of  spastal  onnsldsiaHuii  un- 
der thM  law. 

On  raMmary  »,  liN.  the  United 
Slates  Soprane  Oeort  renderad  an 
opinton  In  the  oaae  of  ITmif  TiMf  9a»9 
V.  meOnth  (in  U.  &  m  to  the  cSeok 
that  hearing  movlslans  of  the  Adminls- 
tzatlon  Procedure  Act  was  appllcabla  to 
deportation  pituwefllnii  and  aa  a  itsalt 
of  this  It  liiinms  neoomary  to  rabMr 

IttSflVkrfftn^w^M      ww^^wtfftaft^p    4l^M^Ba^^a  aasSs      t^0    ^^^  ^^^^ 

pendliif  te  the  immipraillaB  Scrvlee,  and 
therefore  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Central  imaHgratlSB  OOee  to  direct  its 
fleMcfltee  to  grart_Oeocil»ies  »  haaitiv 
de  novo  as  reqnlnd  bf  tlM  SiiBK  decision. 
As  a  result  of  Ibli  prwaiiini  lbs  hear- 
ing '"^'n^tmr  imrntiwltd  tiwl  Qaecsiades 
is  deportable  and  that  he  has  «istiTiiiiii>i1 
■Islutuij  'i4lg1H»tar  far  smpsMlsn  of 


Mr.  Spiiker,  X 
reeord  the  foQovlBC 


OMriet  c( 


of  <ay- 

pttad  to 
of  BrooklyB  and  lirw  Jer- 
sey for  a  poaittoo  as  prtaat  under  the  Blabop's 
JWiailetlaB. 


A4M1 
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•  rapty  from  Btihop  Ar- 
jt  Mv  OiwM  for  Bttww 
B*  Mt  ft  «U«  and  tftmUj 
for  to  doUkf  bM  Dcv«r 


Bn 


m 
bMUUad  In  ft  paytnc  poftttkm  In 

,  Gbvrtih  ftt  Bumoft  Aires,  undtr  the 

Juitaaictanw  of  Arebbtobop  Atbenocaraft. 

n 

Stoortly  aftar  undertftktnt  his  dutlca  aa 
a  prftHt  la  Baanoa  Atraa  aoaaatblnc  bappenad 
vUeh  baa  baaa  kap«  sub  roaa.  apparaatiy  t>7 
dkureli  aatlMiltiaa.  Hofwaver.  tnfcnnatioa 
la  Ukat  Um  Ocaak  Ooonad  at  Boaton.  Mr.  A. 
L.  Llaftla,  baa  a  otrtatn  documtnt  wblcb  con- 
oaraa  tlM  «ODduet  of  Oooatantlna  Oaorglaidas 
tfortBg  lUa  trtaf  atay  in  Sotitb  Amarlca. 

Xa  Ai«aBk  1S97  OaortlMlaa  appaarad  acala 
to  IWihiip  AnanloiM  for  a  pulah  In  the 
Uaitad  ataCaa.  Btobop  Araanluoa  accepted 
UM  apptteattoa  of  0«xnlaidaa  and  racclTwl 
a  leqaaal  train  bUn  for  docummta  aUovtng 
toba  aatry  into  tba  nmtad  Statae.  Ha 
p'ligid  "abaotuta  aaerecr." 

VI 

Oa  A««iHt  a.  in7.  Oaorfladaa,  knowing 
toapMar  matbod  was  batng  pur- 
to  aaeuea  bte  aatraaoa  Into  tbis  coun* 
ti7.  «io«a  Mabop  Araenloua  Mylnf.  "It  I  do 
raealTO  aay  iliiiiiimamU  do  I  rlak  tba  danger 
traa  tba  ft»ii— *— »  aBbaaar  or  tba  Oraak 


TO 

wltb  Oacrsladaa'  appUca- 

Araaaioua,  b«  eat  about  pro- 

tbroofb  Arab- 


vm 

Itn,   Oaorgladee    wrote 

"T.  am  trylac  to  prepare 

tbat  my  raatfnatton  will 

"    For  aoma  reaaoa  be  waa 

to  leave  Baemoa  Atraa  aa 


D^C 


SQ.  1997.  Oaorgladee  arrived 

of  Maw  York  on  eteamaWp  WortA- 

wltb  a  apadal  paaaport  and  waa 

Bdtar  eaetloa  S  (I>  o<  tba  Lmml- 

Aet  ot  UM  npQB  tba  repreaentotlon 

I  wm  to  be  aeaignart  for  doty  at  tba 

of  Um  Oraak  SDabaaey.  Waablngton. 

(IlMia  waa  bo  itieb  ebi^al.  aad  Oaor- 

It.) 

s 


iamoral  conduct.  The  record  ibowt  that  h« 
made  Improper  advancea  to  women  txjth 
wltbla  ftnd  without  the  Oreck  community, 
ftnd  that  ba  patronized  a  colored  house  of  Ul 
fame  In  the  city  oT  Portland,  Maine. 

3tIV 

The  record  also  shows  the  sworn  evidence 
of  pereona  who  knew  nothing  of  OeorgladM 
or  hla  church  affiliations  that  he  brought 
different  women  to  an  auto  c»mp  and  spent 
the  night  on  various  occasions  with  these 
women. 

XV 

On  November  11,  1941.  Oeorgiades  wa.-*  ar- 
rcatcd  and  brought  before  court  at  Worces- 
ter. Maaa..  on  November  12.  1941  He  had 
been  canght  by  the  ownei  of  an  auto  camp 
In  Clinton  peeking  through  auger  holes 
which  had  been  bored  Into  the  side  of  an 
auto  cftmp  where  he  was  staying  overnight 
nia  attorney  urged  the  owner  of  the  camp 
not  to  prees  the  complaint;  that  it  would 
ruin  Qeorglades  and  his  church  Where- 
upon the  case  was  settled  out  of  court  on 
the  ground  of  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

XVI 

Throughout  these  episodes  at  the  tourist 
camp  In  Clinton.  Oeorglades  disguised  him- 
eelf  as  a  layman  by  concealing  his  priests 
collar. 

xvii 

A  few  days  before  Oeorglades  was  caught 
peeking  through  the  auger  holes  at  the  tour- 
lit  camp  to  Clinton  the  record  shows  that 
one  Iranouel  Haramls.  of  Saco,  Maine,  was 
In  the  room  where  Oeorglades  lived  in  Bld- 
deford  and  saw  a  carpenter's  auger.  When 
queattooed  why  he  had  It.  Oeorglades  said 
he  wanted  It  to  bore  a  hole  Into  his  trun< 
because  he  had  lost  the  key. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  owner 
ot  the  to\ul8t  camp  In  Clinton  discovered 
new  auger  holes  the  day  after  Oeorglades 
stepped  at  his  camp.  He  finally  became  sus- 
plclouB  of  Oeorglades  for  this  reason  and 
for  the  fact  that  he  registered  women  as  his 
wlte. 

The  dlscoTery  of  the  auger  In  th?  priest's 
home  and  his  apprehension  In  the  act  of 
peeking  through  the  boles  In  the  cabins  are 
highly  clrcuuistantlal  evidence  to  prove  that 
tbe  man  Is  abnormally  Immoral. 

xvrn 
Nobody  denies  that  Constantlne  Georg- 
ladea  la  in  this  country  illegally.  On  Au- 
gust 27,  1M2.  a  letter  from  Commissioner 
Karl  C.  Harrison,  of  the  Immigration  and 
Haturallsatlon  Service.  Philadelphia,  states. 
"•  •  •  Tou  are  advised  that  the  file  of 
tbla  oOce  shows  that  Constantlne  Oeorg- 
ladaa  was  found  deportable  from  the  United 
Stataa,  but  In  view  of  the  circumstances  In 
bla  ease  be  was  given  permission  to  depart 
votuntarUy." 

SB 

.  Oa  May  9.  1942.  a  letter  from  Howard  K. 
Travara.  Chief  of  the  Visa  Department.  De- 
partatoxt  ot  State,  wrote  concerning  the  de- 
portation of  Oeorglades  In  part  as  follows. 

"Tbts  caae  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  an  interdepartmental  committee,  by  an 
intardepartmental  visa  review  committee. 
and  by  tba  Board  of  Appeals.  Notwithstand- 
ixig  aoeh  oonatderatlon.  the  conclusion  has 
basB  raacfaad  that  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion tor  tbe  Issuance  of  a  visa  is  not  war- 
raatad  at  tbla  time." 

anea  I  do  not  have  acceas  to  the  complete 
file,  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  this  case 
baa  fooa  tbe  rounds  of  procedure  both  In 
tba  Department  of  Immigration  and  the  De- 
paftaaat  at  State.  I  am  informed  that  the 
full  tof  dapartmental  procedure  has  been 
aasployad  at  three  dlff«r«nt  times  and  each 
tlma  tba  daeialon  was  that  this  man  was  an 


undesirable  person,  that  he  was  here  Illegally 

and  should  be  deported. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  each  round  of  pro- 
cedure, another  preexamlnation  has  been 
Riven  allowing  Oeorglades  to  depart  volun- 
tarily. 

XXI 

This  preexamlnation  procedtire  as  prac- 
ticed makes  vicious  Inroads  upon  any  at- 
tempt at  enlorcement  of  our  Immigration 
laws  The  deportee  utilizes  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  bring  pressure  upon  consu- 
lates along  the  border  for  a  promise  of  visa 
In   advance  of  voluntary  departure. 

xxn 

Oeneral  Information  Concerning  United 
Stales  Immigration  Laws  from  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Justice.  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  Philadelphia  file 
No  55878  558,  waa  recently  received  In  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries  regard'*  g  this  case. 
Among  other  rules  and  regul.auins  contained 
In  the  above-mentioned  pamc■^l';t  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'Besides  having  the  right  Jociunents,  an 
alien  must  meet  other  requirements.  The 
Immigration  laws  Intend  that  only  those 
aliens  who  are  mentally  sound,  morally 
clean,  and  physically  fit  shall  enter  the 
United   States." 

zxm 

Constantlne  Oeorglades  is  in  this  country 
Ulei^ally.  The  special  passport  on  which  he 
gained  entrance  at  the  port  of  New  York  con- 
tained a  gross  misrepresentation  of  fact. 
This  misrepresentation  deceived  our  immi- 
gration officials.  The  Immigration  Depart- 
ment has  decided  that  Oeorglades  is  here 
Illegally.  The  record  shows  that  he  has  not 
only  deserted  his  own  wife  and  children  in 
Greece,  but  that  he  Is  a  man  of  gross  im- 
morality. 

xxrr 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  times  aliens 
who  are  here  Illegally  are  permitted  to  re- 
main because  they  are  found  to  be  worthy 
people  and  the  facts  in  their  particular  cases 
are  persuasive  that  they  will  conduct  them- 
selves as  decent,  moral  people.  The  instant 
case  presents  exactly  the  contrary  situation, 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  anybody 
who  Is  such  a  menace  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  this  country,  cover  himselt 
with  the  cloth  of  the  church,  and  demean 
all  concepts  of  decency  and  of  religion. 

zzv 

The  attorney  of  Constantlne  Oeorglades 
has  argued  that  his  client  is  a  good  man  but 
that  there  is  a  war  between  two  factions  in 
the  Greek  church  and  he  has  been  caught 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones. 
He  has  also  argued  that  there  Is  some  wealthy 
man  In  Maine  who  from  personal  pique  is 
trying  to  persecute  Oeorglades.  Those  are 
not  the  facts.  Regardless  of  which  faction 
of  tbe  church  Oeorglades  serves,  he  is  still 
here  Illegally.  True,  he  deceived  one  bishop, 
and  for  the  time  being  pays  homage  to  an- 
other, but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
deportation  case,  except  as  It  goes  to  show 
that  Oeorglades  Is  a  dishonest  and  an  Insin- 
cere person. 

txn 

There  are  many  Greeks  In  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts who  earnestly  desire  the  deporta- 
tion of  Constantlne  Oeorglades,  not  only 
as  one  who  is  In  this  country  llllegally.  but 
as  one  who  is  an  unwcurthy  priest  who  prac- 
tices profanity  and  Immorality.  They  ask 
his  Immediate  deportation  in  acc(»tlance 
with  law  for  the  honor  of  Greek  people  In 
this  country  and  for  the  well-being  of  all 
communltlee  contaminated  by  his  preaance 
and  conduct. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  requested  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  to  give  me  a  brief  notation 
of  the  various  doclcet  entries  in  the  Oeor- 
glades case.  Prom  the  foUowing  recita- 
tidn  of  these  entries,  it  is  obvious  that 
Oeorglades  has  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers at  least  a  qtiarter  of  a  million 
dollars : 
OmiNx   OT  Peoctojincs  iw  Cssx  or  Con- 

STANTINOS    OEOBCn   OCORGIADCS 

September  30,  1937:  Allen  arrived  at  New 
York  In  possession  of  section  9(1)  nonlmmi- 
gratlon  visa  and  was  sdmitted. 

March  28,  19S8:  Investigation  conducted  as 
to  legality  of  alien's  Immigration  status. 
Allen  examined  under  oath  by  Immigrant 
Inspector 

April  14.  1938:  Application  for  warrant  of 
arrest  submitted  to  central  ofllce. 

June  14.  1938:  Central  ofllce  requests  addi- 
tional Information  from  Secretary  of  State. 

February  2.  1939:  Secretary  of  State  sup- 
plies additional  information. 

February  10.  1939 :  Warrant  of  arrest  under 
Immigration  laws  Issued  by  Assistant  to  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  charging  that  alien  re- 
mained longer  than  permitted  by  Isw. 

February  33.  1939:  Additional  Information 
received  from  Secretary  of  State. 

March  17.  1939:  Allen  taken  into  cttstody 
under  warrant  of  arrest.  Hearing  here- 
under started  and  adjourned  to  i>ennit  alien 
TO  obtain  counsel.  Allen  released  on  own 
recognizance. 

Msrch  22.  1939:  Hearing  held.  Additional 
charge  lodged  that  at  time  of  entry  alien 
was  immigrant  not  in  possesston  of  inmilgra- 
tlon  visa.  Hearing  Is  concluded.  Presiding 
In.spector  concludes  alien  is  dep<xtable  on 
lodged  charge  and  recommends  voluntary 
departure. 

April  18,  1939:  H.  B.  8852.  Seven thy-&ixth 
Congress.  Qrst  aeaBton.  private  bill  Introduced 
in  alien's  behalf. 

May  1,  1939:  Central  oiBce  directs  deporta- 
tion proceedtncB  btid  in  abeyance  pending 
outcome  of  private  Ull. 

May  22.  1019:  Baeord  forwarded  to  central 
oflioe  for  review. 

January  8.  1940:  Board  of  Bevlew  finds 
warrant  charge  not  sustained;  recommends 
that  Department  of  State  be  requested  to 
advise  whetho'  alien's  Greek  pasqxirt  was 
fraudulently   ai^d   lllagally   obtained. 

January  17.  1940:  H.  B.  7988.  Seventy-aUtb 
Congress,  third  eesalon.  private  bill  intro- 
duced In  alien's  belialf. 

June  ao,  1040:  Boquast  addresaod  to  De- 
partment of  State. 

July  1.  1940:  Act  of  July  1,  1940  (M  SUt. 
711),  amends  section  16  of  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  by  setting  limits  to  period  of  ad- 
miaalon  of  section  3  (1)  nonimmigrants; 
also  provides  for  approval  of  Secretary  ot 
SUte  before  they  can  be  required  to  depart. 

August  19.  1940:  Secretary  ot  SUte  sub- 
mite  report  Indicating  alien's  paaqnrt  was 
obulned  In  good  faith. 

October  lb,  1940:  Board  ot  ImmlgraUon 
Appeals  condudea  that  act  at  July  1,  1940, 
is  retrospectively  applicable  and  that  war- 
rant charge  Is  tbartfore  tenable;  orders  that 
Secretary  of  SUte  be  reqtieated  to  advise 
whether  he  approves  contemplated  action 
that  alien   be  reqtilred   to  depart. 

November  1,  1940:  Bequest  addressed  to 
Secretary  of  SUte. 

NovemJoer  18.  1»40:  Secretary  ot  SUte  ap- 
proves contemplated  action  requiring  aUen's 
departure. 

January  37.  1941:  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  finds  alien  deporUble  on  warrant 
charge  and  dlrecU  that  order  ot  deporUUon 
be  not  entered  but  that  alien  be  required 
to  depart  wltbln  90  days  after  notification  ot 
decision. 


Psbniary  8.  I94I;  Central  ofllce  transmits 
Board's  dedalcm  to  field  ofltcc.  Central  oflkse 
notifies  sponsor  of  H.  B.  5ftS3. 

February  8,  1941  H.  R.  3138.  Seventy-aev- 
enth  Congress,  first  session,  private  bill  In- 
troduced in  alien's  behalf. 

February  8,  1941:  Field  olBce  notifies 
all«i's  atuumey  of  Board's  decision  and  di- 
rects that  alien  depart  by  May  8.   IMl. 

February  13.  1941:  Central  office  directs 
field  to  hold  further  action  looking  to  alien's 
enfCRTed  departure  In  abeyance,  pending 
outcome  of  private  bill. 

May  28.  1941:  Allen  files  motion  for  re- 
opening in  (Btler  that  he  may  apply  for  f^*- 
exanklnatlon. 

June  16.  1941 ;  Board  of  Immigration  .Ap- 
peals grants  motion  and  orders  proceedings 
rtsopened. 

August  22.  1941:  Alien's  sttomey  files  ap- 
plication for  preexamlnation. 

October  16,  1941:  Beopened  bearing  held. 
Presiding  Inspector  recommends  voluntary 
departure  and  preexamlnation. 

I>ecember  22.  1941:  Record  of  reojiened 
hearing  submitted  to  central  office  for  re- 
view. 

May  8,  1942:  Alleu  and  witnesses  inter- 
viewed in  connection  with  H.  R.  3136. 
Sworn  statements  taken. 

June  2,  1942:  Field  report  of  Investigation 
on  H.  R.  3136  submitted  to  central  office. 

July  2,  1943:  Central  alhoe  submits  report 
on  H.  R.  3136  to  Attorney  General. 

July  8,  1942:  Attorney  Oeneral  submits 
report  on  H.  R.  3136  to  chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Tliereafter,  on  various  dates,  private  dtl- 
zens  submitted  protests  against  alien. 

July  36,  1943:  Attiwney  for  private  dtl- 
sens  asks  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  for 
opportunity  to  appear  before  Board  and 
argue  against  grant  of  discretlODary  rellet 
to  alien. 

September  34.  1948:  Argument  befora 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals.  Allen's  at- 
torney and  attorney  for  opposing  prlvaU 
citizens  heard. 

November  34,  1948:  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  opters  caae  reopened  for  furtbcr  in- 
▼eatlgatlon.  limited  soMy  to  Issue  ct  alien's 
good  moral  cbaracter. 

March  ir,  1944:  Beopened  bearing  held 
and  oompli^tcd. 

April  8.  1944:  Preakllng  Inspector's  opin- 
ion concltdes  alien  has  esUbliahed  good 
moral  character. 

April  28,  1944:  Record  ot  reopened  bear- 
ing subBBtttMd  to  esnmd  ottoe. 

September  7.  1M4:  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  extends  time  within  which  alien 
may  depart  voluntarily  for  6  montba  and 
authorlaea  preexamlnation. 

April  38,  104i5:  Allen's  attorney  submlU 
motioD  to  Board  for  extenakm  of  6  months 
within  which  to  depart  voluntarily. 

June  4.  IMS:  Board  at  Immigration  Ap- 
peala  grants  6  months'  ortenslon. 

October  18,  194&:  Allan  preezamlned  and 
found  admissible  to  United  Sutes  when  in 
posaaaaton  at  a  quoU  immigration  visa. 

Instead  of  departing  tor  Canada  to  maba 
formal  aw>ilcatk>n  for  tbe  visa,  the  alien 
thereafter  corresponded  with  tbe  Ameican 
consul  in  an  effca-t  to  obtain  a  aectioa  4  (d) 
nonquota  bomigration  visa  as  a  clergyman. 
On  Daoamb«  19. 104&,  tbe  oonsul  adviaed  the 
alien  that  no  further  oonslderatlon  would  be 
given  to  his  visa  application  until  he  aban- 
doned his  Illegal  residence  in  the  United 
sutes.  The  aUen's  attorney  thereupon  r»- 
qoectad  tba  central  oiBce  to  legatlae  bis 
sUtua  witbout  having  him  leave  tbe  country 
or  In  tbe  alternative  that  a  8  months'  cst«i- 
•lOB  be  granted. 

Ftetouary  31,  1046:  Central  oAce  extends 
departure  ttane  tor  80  days  and  orders  alien 


placed  on  notice  that  U  be  falls  to  depart 
within  said  period  prvexamlnalion  will  be 
readnded  and  an  cffder  of  deportation 
entered. 

June  1946:  Central  oOoe  orders  alien  de- 
ported to  C3re«c«  on  charge  outad  in  war- 
rant of  arrest. 

July  16.  1946:  Boai<d  of  ImmlgraUon  Ap- 
peals aSrme. 

July  m.  1946:  Warrant  of  deporuiion 
issues. 

August  2.  1946:  Allen's  attorney  files  ex- 
ceptions and  aaka  reconslderatloc. 

Auftist  19.  1946:  Central  ofic*  o^ers  stay 
of  deporutlon  for  80  days,  pending  decision 
of  motion  for  reconsideration 

September  13.  1946:  Allen's  sttumey  AIm 
motion  to  reopen. 

September  35.  1946 :  Board  of  Immlgrstlon 
Appeals  ordars  thai  ouUtandlng  order  and 
warrant  of  deportation  remain  in  ftili  force 
and  effect. 

September  29,  1946:  Allen's  attorney  ap- 
plies for  90-day  stay  of  deportation. 

September  30.  1946:  Central  oOoc  denies 
application  for  atay. 

October  1.  194(6:  Allen  taken  into  custody 
for  deportation. 

October  1.  1946:  Allen  i^ipllss  to  United 
States  DIstrlet  Court  for  tbe  Western  DIstrtet 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Plttabtirgb  far  writ  ot 
habeas  corpus.  Writ  Issued,  rstmnable  Oc- 
tober 4.  1946.  and  date  for  bearing  set  'or 
Octotoer  31,  1946.  Court  orders  alien  releaaed 
on  8800  bond. 

October  3,  1946:  Board  oC  tmmlgraaan 
Appeals  afllrms  central  oOoe  order  at  Septam- 
ber  SO.  1946,  danying  applloatkni  for  stay- 
October  3,  1946:  Court  extends  time  tor 
filing  return  to  writ  to  October  18.  1948. 

October  14,  1946:  Beturn  to  writ  filed. 

October  3S,  1946:  Bearing  data  on  writ 
adjourned  to  Movaraber  33.  1948.  on  court's 
motion. 

October  38,  1946:  Hearing  datf  on  writ 
Indaflnltaly  poatpooad  on  eoarfa  motlaai. 

January  6.  1947.  Hearing  data  on  writ  set 
tor  January  14,  1947. 

Auiimry  8,  1947:  H.  B.  888,  Bcbtlstb  Coa- 
gresa.  first  ssaaton,  private  bill  Introduced  In 
alien's  bebalf. 

January  14.  1847:  Altani  attorney  movss 
for  oootlnuanoe  at  bearing  on  writ  In  view 
of  pendency  of  H.  R.  688.  Court  granta  eon« 
tlntiance  to  April  8,  1847. 

March  38,  1947:  Court  granta  absn's  at- 
torney's ex  parte  motion  tor  Indsflnlta  eon> 
tinuance  ot  bearing  on  writ. 

May  3.  1847:  Boom  Judldary  Commlttc* 
votea  down  R.  B.  888. 

May  14,  1947:  Searing  on  writ  sst  tor  Jons 
16.  1947. 

June  16,  1947:  Writ  at  habeas  oorpos  dt>« 
missed  on  motton  at  alien's  attorasy.  Allen 
remanded  to  custody  ct  Immigration  aad 
Matiffalizatlon  Ssrvloe. 

June  30.  1947:  Allen  released  on  8800  bond. 

July  3.  1947:  central  ofltoe  rsoocnmcnda 
termination  ot  proossdtap  oa  ground  war- 
rant at  arrest  was  invaltd  at  InosptSoo. 

Jtily  8.  1947:  Board  at  Immlgratiac  Ap- 

July  18.  1947:  8.  1000.  Bigbttath  Ooogrsaa. 
first  sssslop.  prtTste  Mil  latrodncad  In  sub- 
ject's bebalt. 

Atigtist  11.  1947  Secretary  of  State  ra- 
qoested  to  advise  of  any  objection  te  reinstu 
tutinn  ot  deportation  pTOcaetfimi. 

October  38, 1947:  Secntary  at  State  adrisaa 
there  is  no  objection. 

Bovember  SB.  1847:  Mew  warrant  of  arrest 
Issued,  charging  alten  remained  la  United 
States  after  tailing  to  matataln  entoipt 
stattuB  under  wlil^  admtttad. 

Decembn-  10.  1847:  Central  OAc«  ttibmlta 
report  to  Attorney  Ommnl  on  S.  1888. 

January  13.  1848:  Warrant  «jf  arrest 
on  alten.    AUen  released  on  8&00  bond. 
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Juimry  90,  IM8:  Attorney  0«n«rml  tub- 
viiti  report  to  cfaAlrmui.  Senkt*  Judlctary 
OnBEUlttw,  on  S.  lOSO. 

J»n\mrr  aS.  IMS:  Hearing  held  and  com- 
pi«te<l  under  wmrrmnt  of  arrest.  Alien  ap- 
pltM  for  TOtuBtary  departure  and  preeiaml- 
natton. 

February  12  ltti8:  Presiding  Inspector  con- 
cludes alien  la  deportable  and  recommends 
TOluntary  departure  and  preexaminatiou 

April  1.  1&48  Record  <3f  hearing  lorwarded 
to  Cantral  Oflkce  for  review 

JuJy  1,  !»*«:  PubUc  Law  863.  Eight lelh 
Csngrais.  aecond  aeaslon.  expands  clashes  of 
aUena  who  may  be  eligible  !or  suspension  o( 
deport*  tloQ. 

AufUst  20.  ISHS  Central  Offlce  orders  hear- 
ing reopeiMd  to  afford  alien  opportunUy  to 
apply  for  benefits  of  Public  Law  86^ 

September  23.  1948  Aliens  attorrey  ad- 
Ttscs  that  alien  doe*  not  wish  to  apply  for 
cuspenalon  of  deportation  but  wishes  matter 
rtfpnagfl  at  on  ;vesent  record 

^'anuvy  27.  1SK9:  Central  o(Bce  finds  aU^*n 
deportable  on  warrant  charge,  denies  applt- 
estlon  for  voluntary  departure  and  pre- 
•xamlnatlon.  and  orders  alien  deponed  to 
Greece.     Warrant  of  deportation  Issues 

FMvuary  7.  194©.  Aliens  attorney  files  no- 
tice or  appoa  to  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peala. 

March  22.  1949:  Oral  argument  heard  be- 
fore Board  of  Immigration  appeals. 

July  14.  1»4»:  Board  of  Immigration  Ap- 
peali  <(ma  member  dlaeentlng)  aflirma 
central  cttce  decision. 

aaptaa^er  21.  1»40:  Allen  submlu  letter 
to  Board  of  Imznlgratlon  Appeals  requesting 
reopenint  In  order  that  he  may  apply  fur 
at  deportation. 
2t.  1M9:  Board  of  Immigration 
^^ !•■  reopening. 

October  14.  1M9:  8.  28»4.  Eighty-first  Con- 
greaa,  ftnt  ■ewtnn.  private  bUi  Introdttced  In 
•ttn'abeteU. 

Oetofcw  la.  1M0:  AUen  taken  Into  custody 
for  ilennlefloii 

Oct<>^wr  U.  1949:  Allen  applies  for  writ 
at  taataae  eorpua  In  United  States  District 
Ooort.  Wwtam  District  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Pltteborfli.    Writ   taetwa.   returnable   In    16 

kya.  aad  ooort  orders  alien  released  on  tSOO 
on  writ  set  for  November  7. 


Central  oAes  tsstrocts 
to  stay  furtltar  pro«;»e*Hng»  during 
1/  tt  prtraie  blU. 

SI.  1M0:  Court  permits  aUen's 
attavBir  *o  vttbdrsw  writ  of  babess  corpus. 
KovsBbsr  IB.  IMS:  Formal  order  entered 
ty  oowt,  pvaatttlaff  withdrawal  of  petition 
for  wrtt  of  habeas  corpus  and  remanding 
•Um  to  aiKtodr  of  Bemee. 

1949:  Alien  released  oa  »500 


20,  1960:  Opinion  of  United 
Court  In  Won§  Tmng  Sung  v. 
IfcOratt  (SN  U.  B.  32),  holds  bsarlng  pro- 
trMoBS  of  AdBlnls6«tlva  Proesdtire  Act 
■ppllMiMc  to  (topartatkxa  isofertlrm 

Aprtt  4.  IMO:  BenaM  Jadlelary  BubeoiB- 
Mtttw  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
ladiibitMy  postponss  action  <m  8.  2084. 

April  C  1888:  Central  oOos  dlrscts  field  to 
grmnt  allSB  a  h— ring  de  novo  as  required  by 

Agra  14.  WO:  AUm's  new  attomsy  re- 
pWBilinlon  to  review  record. 
IL  U80:  Ealevant  portions  of  record 
to  aBsn't  attorney. 

jHtr  lb  1888:  AUsa  atfTlaad  that  bsarlng  la 

>t8illl8  Cor  July  U.  1800. 

Jtdr   *>    UM:    Htorlaff    rsschwhiled    for 
Mi  1880L  at  raqtwt  at  alisn's  at- 


raaetaadulad  for 
at  mum's  at- 


Mtf   ta,   1888: 

It.  1888.  M 


IT.  1868:  Baartng  oadsr  warrant  of 
Bdaetod  and  cooctadsd.    Allen  sp- 
pUm  for  wpanrtoa  of  dsporutlm. 


No^mber  2.  1950  Hearliif;  pxamir.cr  (-in- 
cludes that  alien  ts  de}x>rtable  ancJ  ih.-.:  he 
has  established  statutory  eligibility  !  r  sua- 
pemilon  of  deportation 

November  16.  1950.  Alien  .s  att  t:-.pv  fil-'s 
exc-eptlons. 

November  21.  195C  Pvecord  ^f  bf&rr.yc  :  r- 
warded  to  ceiural  office  :  or  .-•:■.  lew  aiuS  tif- 
CiSlun. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  for  tiio  Ui-t  10  years  lo 
m.v  per.sonal  knowledt;e.  riumerou.^  Mt  m- 
bers  of  Consoles;?  have  appenled  lo  Im- 
migration officials  for  the  speedy  depor- 
tation of  Con.stantnie  Georsiiades.  His 
csLse  maiies  this  Government  iooL  ridicu- 
lous^ His  ca.se  cau.ses  thf  ;ood  cUizen  to 
a.sk  himself.  "Can  an  alien  rnminal 
spend  his  life  in  America  and  thumb  his 
ncse  at  law  and  decency"'  '  Appurcntly, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  "Yes. 


Resolutktas  From  the  Military  Order  <^t' 
the  Parple  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   C.\LITriRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.N'T.\TIVES 

Thursday.  July  19.  1351 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  T  am 
pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  the  tuo 
resolutions  hereinafter  set  forth  from 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 
of  my  native  State  of  California  They 
come  to  my  attention  from  the  distm- 
iTuished  department  adjutant .  Mr  Adrian 
H.  Mayer,  who  is  a  resident  of  my  home 
city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

I  know  that  the  subject  matter  of  each 
of  these  fine  resolutions  is  clase  to  the 
heart  and  purposes  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  in  their  dedication  to  the  prop- 
osition that  those  who  have  served  our 
beloved  coimtry  in  uniform  shall  not 
lack  In  every  reasonable  and  proper  pro- 
tection and  worthy  benefit. 

The  above-mentioned  follows : 

ICOJTAIT  Oanra  or  th«  PtrmpLr  Heaut. 

DKrkMTMum  or  Californla,  Inc  . 
Long  Beach.  Calif 
Bon.  Cltsb  Dovtz. 

Cingressman    From    CalifoTnia. 

Washington    D   C. 
Dcaa    Sa:   Sncloeed    are    two    resfilutlons 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  eighteenth  an- 
nual   convention    of    the    Military    Order    of 
the  Purple  Heart,  Department  of  California. 
It    Is   otir   belief    that    the    material    con- 
tained m  these  resolutions  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  veterans  of  all  wars  and  conflicts. 
and  we  will  appreciate   any   effort   on  your 
part   In  behalf  of  these   resolutions. 
Patriotically  yours. 
By  the  commander: 

Rn  W   FSAincLiN, 
Junior  Past  Department  Commander. 

Whereas  the  widows  of  World  War  I  vet- 
wans  who  became  the  wife  of  a  veteran  after 
December  14.  1M4.  are  not  eligible  for  a 
widow's  pension:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  eighteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Department  of  California. 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  go  on 
record  as  favoriug  ths  extension  of  eligibility 
time  limit  for  widow's  pension  from  Decem- 
ber 14.  1944.  to  December  31,  1950;  be  It 
further 


Rf^olvfd.  That  the  California  representa- 
tr. fs  la  rK.ith  Houses  of  Congress  be  requested 
til  uitroduce  a  bill  In  Congress,  and  support 
It.  to  exfeuci  this  pension  eligibility;   and  be 

1'  fvirthcr 

R'- inlrrd  That  the  national  department, 
M..:'a.'v  Order  oi  the  Purple  Heart,  be  re- 
(,  p.^ted  t<.i  act  on  this  matter,  memorlahz- 
;:..;  ;\iid  niaudatuiE  same  at  the  next  annual 
na-;  ii.-ii  r  ;;.cntl'  n.  to  be  held  in  Phoenix, 
Aru      .-"iuti  lot   14-18.   1951. 


Whereas  Public  Law  346.  commonly  known 
Hi  the  GI  bill.  IS  to  expire  July  25.  1951.  and 

Whereas  due  to  the  aid  received  by  many 
veterans  under  this  law.  this  country  has 
been  benefl:tlng  in  that  better  and  more  sat- 
isfying citizens  are  takln?  their  proper  place 
In  life;  many  ul  these  veterans  have  greatly 
Improved  their  opportunities,  and  their 
standing  U.  their  respective  communities; 
and 

Wl  ereas  If  this  law  Is  permitted  to  expire, 
many  veterans  uiio  have  not  had  an  opixir- 
tunity  to  take  advantage  of  this  law.  and  the 
rights  extended  to  them  under  it.  will  lose 
out  m  the  prlvUei^es  intended  to  be  extended 
to  them:     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Motici  Picture  Chapter  So. 
1898.  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart.  Department  of  California  lin  mertirig 
duly  assembled  this  26th  day  of  June  1951). 
That  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited  States  be 
petitioned  to  extend  Public  Law  No  .346  for 
a   period  of  2   years  from  July  25,   1951. 


Iron  Ore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE.  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  24.  1951 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  by  George  Kennedy,  column- 
i.st.  published  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Sunday.  July  15.  1951.  as  follows; 

A  little  ceremony  was  held  on  a  Baltimore 
dick  la.st  month  to  mark  the  arrival  of  the 
Libery  ship  Simeon  G.  Rccd  with  the  first 
li.ad  of  iron  ore  from  Liberia. 

The  Llberlan  Ambassador.  C  D  B  King, 
made  a  sjieech,  as  did  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Import -Export  Bank, 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Republic  Steel 
C'lrp,  which  has  developed  the  Llberlan 
mines  Unfortunately,  the  ship  was  de- 
tained at  quarantine  by  the  public  health 
authorities  It  was  not  In  sight  during  the 
speech -making.  And  the  ceremony  was 
dampened  by  a  heavy  shower. 

But.  before  the  week  was  over,  the  Simeon 
C  Reed  was  made  fast  alongside  the  Balti- 
more k  Ohio's  new  »5, 000,000  ore  dock.  Big 
grab  buckets  were  plummeting  through  the 
hatches  and  being  hoisted  back  with  5-ton 
bites  Tlie  lumpy  ore  was  screened  onto  the 
longest,  single-loop,  rubber-belt  conveyor 
in  the  world  and  carried  to  a  hopper  which 
dumped  it  into  railway  gondolas.  And  soon 
Diesel  locomotives  were  huffing  and  puffing 
to  get  the  precious  stuff  over  the  humps  of 
the  Appalachians  on  Its  way  to  Republics 
furnaces  in  Ohio. 

It  was  history's  first  movement  of  ore  from 
an  Atlantic  port  across  the  mountains,  and 
the  management  of  the  B.  &  O.  could  take 
great  satisfaction  In  it.  Like  all  mldeastern 
railways,  the  B.  &  O  's  big  revenue  has  al- 
ways come  from  the  movement   of  coal  to 
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seaboard.  Kow  there  was  every  prospect 
that  the  railroad  would  have  a  profitable 
two-way  haul  over  the  mountains,  east- 
bound  coal  and  westbound  ore.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  would  share  In  this  move- 
ment, but  the  B.  Sc  O.  got  ahead  of  its  larger 
competitor  with  the  constructlcn  of  the  new 
ore  dock. 

And  the  N&Uon  could  well  take  satisfac- 
tion in  It.  For  It  meant  that  the  pctwar 
ore  rush,  which  had  prospectors  drilling  Iron 
deoofllts  In  every  continent,  was  paying  off. 

SnTES  THAN  TACONTTIS 

The  ore  rush  was  caused  by  the  possibility 
that  the  day  may  come  when  the  big  power 
shovels  In  the  Lake  Superior  district  will 
take  their  last  bite  of  high  grade,  open-pit 
ore.  The  steel  Industry  already  has  spent 
millions  experimenting  on  taconltes.  Ta- 
conltes  are  pellets  of  ore  obtained  from  rock. 
The  process  calls  for  grinding  the  rock  finer 
than  face  powder,  picking  out  the  Iron  with  a 
magnet,  and  then  cooking  the  iron  powder  to 
make  it  back  Into  pellets. 

If  the  steel  Industry  had  to  be  fed  on 
taconltes  there  wmild  be  a  change  In  our 
economy  that  would  make  the  current  con- 
troversy on  the  price  of  l)eef  seem  frivolous. 
Our  recent  progress  in  the  Iron  age  has  been 
based  on  steel  made  from  low-cost,  open-pit 
ores.  That  Is  what  made  possible  the  $500 
model  T.  the  92  keg  of  nails,  multistorled 
buildings,  the  10-osnt  can  of  soup,  throw- 
away  razor  blades,  and  bobby  plixs. 

The  present  danger  Is  not  that  the  Lake 
Superior  district,  with  Its  great  Mesabl  Range 
In  Minnesota,  actually  will  run  dry.  It  lies, 
rather,  in  the  fact  that  this  region's  ore- 
producing  capacity  has  Ijeen  expanded  about 
as  far  as  It  can  go. 

The  United  States  now  Is  making  steel  In 
the  same  amount  as  at  the  World  War  n 
production  peak — 100,000.000  tons  a  year. 
The  rearmament  program  may  boost  that 
figure  by  15.000.000  tons  next  year.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  estimates 
that  our  steel  production  will  go  to  130,000,- 
000  tons  by  19C0. 

It  takes  a  ten  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel — a  ton  of  scrap  Is  added.  So  If  we  aru 
going  to  be  making  80.000,000  extra  tons  of 
steel  In  B  or  9  years,  and  If  Mesabl's  expan- 
sion days  are  over,  tt  can  readily  be  seen  that 
80,000.000  tons  Is  going  to  have  to  come  from 
somewhere  else. 

That  has  been  the  reason  fbr  the  Ug  ore 
search.  The  results  so  far  give  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  ^,0004>00-ton  gsp  can  be 
closed  by  19fl0. 

ITWm*  a  SMAU.  SBOW 

The  Iron  range  of  hills  In  LUMrta,  Into 
which  Republic  Steel  Is  digging,  is  small 
compared  with  some  of  the  other  finds.  Re- 
public plans  to  Import  about  a  million  tons 
a  year  from  Liberia.  Bethlehem  plans  to  get 
S.000.0iJ0  tons  a  year  out  of  Its  Venesuelan 
operation.  The  first  shipment  arrived  In 
Baltimore  Hartwr  in  April.  The  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  has  discovered  an  Iron 
mountain  In  Venesuela.  the  Cerro  BoUvar, 
which  ts  bigger  than  Its  Hull-Rust-llahonlng 
mine  in  the  Mesabl,  heretofore  the  biggest 
Iron  mine  In  the  world. 

Even  the  Venesuelan  supply  may  be  small 
compared  with  Labrador,  where  drillers  have 
already  proved  about  as  much  Iron  as  there 
Is  In  sight  on  the  lleeabl.  Whst  Is  going  on 
In  Labrador  Is  one  (rf  the  great  Industrial 
adventtires  of  our  time. 

In  a  few  days  drlUers  will  hole  through  a 
tunnel  almost  a%alf  mile  long,  to  push  a 
railway  through  the  Latsentlan  Moantalns 
to  get  the  ore.  This  reilroad,  which  wUl  ran 
north  from  the  port  of  Sevan  Xalaiidi,  just 
within  the  great  breakwater  protldsd  hj 
Antlooatl  Island  In  the  St.  lAwraooe  ■rtoary 
will  be  douhle-trackad  and  886  mUaa  lone* 
R  Is  probably  the  Ugtest  nOlroad  eonslrao* 
turn  undertaken  on  this  continent  dnoe  t3M 
trazisoontlnental  Oattadlan  ttnes  were  buttt. 


There  are  1,400  meo  woiklng  up  there  now. 
An  those  In  the  mine  area,  and  all  their 
equipment  and  supplies,  had  to  be  flown  in. 
Weather  stations  and  flying  fields  have  been 
established.  And  aU  this  Is  being  done  at  a 
time  when  private  capital— so  It  Is  said— no 
longer  takes  risks 

Labrador  ore  Is  being  developed  by  the  M. 
A.  Hanna  Co.  of  Cleveland,  which  Is  the  sec- 
ond largest  shipper  of  ore  from  Minnejn  ta. 
Hanna  made  the  explorations  and  obtained 
the  mining  concessions  together  with  the 
HoUlnger  Co..  which  mines  gold  and  silver  in 
Canada.  Hanna  then  created  the  Iron  Ore 
Co.  of  Canada,  an  American  company,  and 
through  it  brought  live  steel  companies  Into 
partnership  In  the  enterprise.  In  all,  th* 
group  has  atMUt  f225,000,000  to  fool  around 
with. 

The  work  has  been  running  ahead  of 
schedule.  Current  plans  call  lor  the  ship- 
ping of  5,000.000  tons  of  ore  during  the  1065 
season  and  10,000,000  tons  in  1956  or  1957 

This  Labrador  ore  is  not  piled  vip  In  moun- 
tains. It  comes  out  of  one  of  the  dreariest 
wastes  in  the  wot  Id.  The  region  looks  from 
the  air  as  If  an  ocean  had  dried  up  leaving 
a  lot  of  big  puddles.  There  U  hardly  any 
game  except  small  fur-besrlng  animals.  The 
trappers  used  to  go  In  In  the  winters  and 
avoid  the  area  like  the  plague  In  the  sum- 
mers, because  it  teems  with  mosquitoes. 

Iron  ore  was  discovered  there  years  ago  by 
a  missionary  priest  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate. 

WHT  THX  ULATt 

Here  Is  how  George  M.  Humphrey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hanna  Co..  told  Congressmen 
about  It  in  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  hearings 
earlier  this  year: 

"Now  the  reason  that  nothing  was  ever 
done  about  It  before,"  Mr.  Humphrey  said, 
"Is  this:  That  part  of  Labrador  is  a  very 
sparsely  settled  country.  Practically  all  of 
the  people  In  Labrador  Uvs  within  5  miles  of 
the  coast,  because  there  are  no  roads.  There 
are  no  railroads.  There  is  absolutely  no 
means  of  communication  of  any  kin''  except 
by  water. 

"Hiunan  beinp  were  limited  to  this:  You 
took  a  canoe  and  a  pack  and  went  up  there, 
taking  only  what  you  could  carry  on  your 
back.  It  took  6  weeks  or  more  to  get  In.  and 
6  weeks  or  more  to  get  out  and  you  only  had 
a  couple  of  months  to  be  up  there.  Then 
all  you  could  discover  was  what  you  could 
look  at,  or  what  you  would  dig  by  yoxnself 
with  what  you  could  carry. 

"So  that  until  flying  became  available, 
there  was  no  means  of  determining  how 
much  ore  was  there.  When  flying  came  In 
and  developed,  you  were  confronted  with 
this  problem:  To  get  planes  big  enough  to 
carry  substantial  equipment  and  set  yotxr- 
self  up  in  a  substantial  way,  meant  that 
somebody  had  to  be  prepared  to  gamble  and 
loae  two  or  three  or  four  or  Ave  mtUion  dol- 
lars. There  are  not  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
willing  to  do  that. 

"We  got  ouraetvcs  flnuioed  so  that  we 
wve  willing  to  do  that.  It  was  known  that 
it  was  foiBg  to  take  an  enormous  investment 
to  get  the  ore  out  at  there.  That  meant 
there  had  to  be  a  great  big  tonnage  up 
there." 

Ttie  Hanna  Co.  fotmd  the  tonnage.  The 
drills  irtilch  were  taken  down,  packed  in 
flying  bosears,  flown  to  Labrador's  Interior 
and  rsawirmbled.  have  already  proved  400,> 
000.000  tons  of  high-grade  open-pit  ore. 
ICr.  Huaiphrey  was  not  sure  what  portion  of 
the  known  ore-bearing  t«Tltary  had  lieen 
proved,  but  he  was  sure  that  It  was  less 
than  10  percent. 

Mr.  Btnuphrey  was  teetlfytng  In  favor  of 
the  St.  Lawraoee  seaway,  the  navigation  and 
powar  ptojeet  that  would  enable  ocean 
■tauBcra.  wUh  aS-foot  dmft,  to  go  up  and 
down  tte  rlvor  between  Momtreal  and  Lake 
Ontario.     Ttw  present  locks  are  oely  Mg 


enough  for  small  steasier*  with  U^drsft. 
He  said  that  with  the  seaway,  bis  comfiAny 
would  ship  about  10.000.000  tons  of  ort  to 
the  steel  plants  on  the  Great  Ijikcs  With- 
out the  seaway,  the  limit  vould  be  about 
6.000,000  tons. 

roLmcii  cowniDnuTioNs 

Although  Labrador  will  only  be  able  to 
ship  ore  sbout  7  nK>Dths  of  Um  year,  ice- 
cause  In  winter  the  ore  freexes  In  the  rail- 
road cars,  Labrador  has  one  great  ttdv;intage 
over  other  parts  of  the  world — as  an  ore 
producer.    That  advantage  Is  poUtical. 

Undoubtedly  the  political  stability  of 
Canada  was  an  element  Id  the  wiUlngncis  of 
Insurance  companies  to  take  a  tlOO.OOU.000 
mortgage  on  the  cc  deposits. 

In  Venesuela.  things  are  a  little  different. 
Foreign  capital  has  been  encouraged,  and  the 
great  oil  companies  have  experienced  a 
bonanza  tlvsre.  Still,  t^..ire  la  smuethlng 
alx>ut  a  couatry  where  a  military  junta  can 
replace  an  elected  fovernment  overnight 
that  must  tie  hard  ou  the  ulcers  of  an  Amert- 
cAn  industrialist  uivestlng  1100,000.000  of 
his  corporation's  funds  there. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp."!  mountain 
of  Iron  was  found  In  1»47  by  P.  H.  Klhlstedt. 
s  Swede  who  was  an  unhJtppy  neutral  under 
Japanese  rule  In  the  Philippine  Islands  until 
VJ-day. 

The  modern  Iron  ore  prospector  Is  s  far  cry 
from  tht  gold  prospector  of  song  and  story. 
In  the  first  place,  be  Is  a  corporation  em- 
ployee; his  dl^:coverles  belong  to  his  employ- 
er. Mr.  Klhlstedt's  And  has  been  estimated 
to  be  worth  a  total  of  glO.OOO.OOOXXX).  presum- 
ably when  the  mountain  has  been  moved  u> 
the  stockpile  of  blast  furnaose  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Klhlstedt's  reward  for  his  efforts  bas 
not  been  revealed,  but  be  is  reported  to  be  a 
well -satisfied  man  The  adventure  had  one 
similarity  to  gold  proepeetlng.  The  party  of 
prospectors  tried  to  move  about  unobMmd 
In  the  vast  savannas  of  the  Ortnooo.  They 
knew  If  they  were  seen  taking  an  Interest  in 
any  locality,  Venesuelans  of  the  neighbor- 
hood might  beat  them  to  tiling  clalnis.  As 
it  was,  one  of  the  prospecting  party  maAe 
the  mistake  of  talking  about  the  mountain 
of  Iron  in  a  night  club.  It  cost  the  steel 
company  8450.000  to  buy  off  the  rasoltlaf 


Mack  C.  Lake,  an  oM-tlBie  U.  A.  Banna 
Go.  geologist  borrowed  by  the  steel  eorpor*- 
tlon  for  ciq;>l<»atlon  work,  ts  credited  with 
giving  Mr.  Klhlstedt  the  tip  that  led  to  hie 
disoovcry.  Mr.  Lake,  who  had  ordend  Mn 
aerial  photography  sttrv<-7  of  an  go-mile  strip 
of  territoc^r  "ioDg  the  Ortaooo.  was  ooiisult< 
ing  with  tbe  Swedish  prcepeetor  at  his  base 
camp.  T7m  geologlet  looked  off  into  the  dis- 
tance and  pointed  out  tbe  mountain  on  the 
horlaon. 

"That's  an  interesting  looking  hUl."  he 
said.    "Better  have  a  look  at  tt." 

Klhlstedt  flrst  took  several  looks  at  the 
mountain  from  an  aHplatia.  Then  one  morn- 
ing long  before  dawn,  his  party  set  out  in  a 
convoy  of  jeeps.  Be  found  the  mouataln 
was  covered  with  a  high  grade  of  iron  ore. 
Drilling  bas  since  proved  it  to  ecmtaln  800.- 
000.000  tons  of  the  ore. 

The  steel  oorporatkm  ttUl  Is  negotiating 
with  the  Venesuelan  Ootwrnment  over  rov* 
altles. 

Also  in  Venesuela'B  Orlnoeo  Valley  are  ^re 
deposlta  from  which  Bethlelunn  ts  already 
feeding  its  fumaoas  at  Sparrows  Point  in 
Baltimore  Harbor.  Tbe  qpot  is  known  as  M , 
Pao,  and  was  dlsoov««d  in  IftSf  by  a  native' 
proq)ector.  Bethlehem  acquired  the  coo- 
oeestons  in  1B8S.  A  railroad  was  built  from 
the  nclne  to  the  river,  where  barges  are 
loaded.  The  barges  are  to-md  to  Puerto  de 
Hierro.  Bethlchem'a  "port  of  iron."  280  miles 
downstream,  which  can  be  reached  by  ocean- 
going  vessels. 
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If 
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lUrtMl  In  PetaruairT  194;, 

pvt  An  tod  to  It  unUl  «f  tor 

Tb*  tna  part  *••  not  completed 

iMta  •  f«ar  afo. 

B  Fao  1*  aa  ap«&-ptt  optntkm  with  tlM 

moSmtk  BMCtklnary.  prtxludDg  «  mmzl- 

at  on  wttb  a  minimum  of  m*n-boun. 

ON  Is  ■eoopad  up  Xrj  el«ctrle  tliovcls  and 

Into  a»-tan  D»m1  trailer  trucka.    Tbe 

tnacki  t*k»  tbe  ar«  about  a  mile  downblll  to 

a  oraabtBg  plant,  wbere  it  U  brtAcn  into 

>  and  dropped  Into  TO^ton  railway 


At  tb*  end  of  tbe  railroad,  whlcb  la  SS 
milaa  loiif.  tb*  tak-t**  ■"  loaded  with  tbe 
moat  modwu  type  of  rubber-belt  conveyorv. 
Tba  aaa*  type  of  oonveyora  at  tbe  dock  at 
da  Hlarro  load  it  Into  tbe  ahlpa. 
plana  to  bring  8,000.000  tone  a 
B  Pao  to  take  care  of  Ita  current 
I  «f  a.i00.000  tone  In  atcel  production. 
AH  of  tbli  ore  will  come  to  Baltimore, 
oC  tt  for  tbe  BparrowB  Point  plant. 
■DOM  may  be  ahlpped  to  Bethle- 
■v«n  If  tbe  8t.  X<awrence  Seaway 
It  U  not  ezpaeted  that  Vene- 
Buaiaa  ore  will  be  carrlwl  tb*  additional 
Ijm  rnUaa  and  mere  to  get  tt  to  tbe 
and  TTBtted  SUtea  Steel  plant* 
Lrakaa.  Bctblebem  will  con- 
ttav*  to  Impart  or*  from  it*  Chilean  minea. 
and  tbla  alao  will  b*  unleaded  at  Baltimore. 
Pbotacnpb*  of  tbe  Republic  Steel  Corp.  • 
mmiBC  iB  Liberia  abow  that  eomparatlTely 
taebnlquaa  atill  are  being  uaed 
llM  ore  d^iOBit  Is  In  the  form  of  a 
a  mile  long,  and  frcm  SO  to  100 
fMCUgb.  TIM  tae*  of  tbe  cliff  has  weathered 
«Bd  taroiiHi  off  tbroiugh  tb*  centuries.  leav- 
t^  a  hot*  eoBttanoas  pile  of  or*  at  its  foot. 
Ito*  piseas  rang*  in  stae  from  a  mar'^ie  to 


tbt 


with  pnaumatic  drllU. 
I  at  an,  which  faU  <k)wn  hill— 
pick  tb*m  up  by  hand 
tbMB  in  trucks. 
iy>  gai  tb*  or*  to  MaoroTiA,  tb*  capital  and 
waprnl  of  Ltbarla.  a  4S-mll*  railroad  was 
MBk.  tba  fliat  la  tb*  eountry.  At  tb*  dock 
lb  HDatotta  grab  bockats  lift  th*  ore  from 
tb*  nJOmmf  ears  and  drop  it  through  the 
ba«AM  of  tb*  ablp. 
B*piiblle  ba*  onl*r«d  a  fl*et  of  28.000-toa 
bout  at  Clydebank.  Scotland. 
vta  ba  d^verad  la  September.  The 
are  going  to  be  a  boom 
lo  tbf*  ablpboildliv  industry.  The  M.  A. 
■aaaa  Go.  latanda  to  bolM  a  fleet  of  ahips 
for  Ita  falMailf  ore.  and  United  SUtes  8t*el 
vOI  aaad  man  abtp*  whan  it  start*  to  get 
or«  out  of  ytmmamUL 

tb*  dl*eoyary  and  dwelopment  of 
la  lAbrador.  South 
•nd  Afrlea  bav*  prwreatad  a  forced 
la  «v  aeoaomy,  ttom  low-prtoed  to 
klgb-prle*d  statf.  tbte  ahm  in  th* 
of  aoppiy  li  bouad  to  aiak*  changes 
leeatlaa  of  tba  laduatry. 
UbMad  atataa  Staal  Corp.  Is  going 
Bonatnietkm  of  ita  plant  at 
oppoalta  Tteatoo — a  plant 
ip^ad  by  Yenaoadaa  or*. 
A  ■m»ai|  la  VDdarvay  for  a  steel  plant  loea- 
of  tb*  Jama*  Blver.  a*ar 
▼a.,  aad  tba  lC*w  Kngland 
la  trytnc  to  t*t  a  at**!  pUnt  built 
m  WmSmn.  Oona. 
\  IflllLH'  tMi  daasiopiBSBi  will  twn  out  to 
tm  addition  la  tb*  Satt  to  tb* 
ioai  jiTWbirbn  capacity,  or  tba 
oC  aa  aiiiliia!  wbit%  ta  produetloa  frooi 
pm  Orwt  Lafeaa  um  to  tb*  laat.  d*p*adi 
km  HwMHi  fte  at.  Lsvraaea  Saavay  is 
n  parciaat  of  st**l  produetk» 
IM  b*f— 1  Ptttaburgb  and 
that  eaaaot  gat  ita  proper- 
of  tba  iMW  dtaeovoftaa  without 
Bt.Lai 


Faik  ol  0«r  FbtWrs :  Cobgrestmaa  Doyle 
Urge*  CoUetfbct  Ta  Atteaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALITOtNiA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mrs.  Doyle  and  I  and  a  group  at  my  in- 
vitation attended  the  magnificent  and 
historically  accurate,  timely  paseant, 
Paith  of  Our  Fathers.  It  was  a  real 
Inspiration. 

This  pa«!eant  of  history,  produced 
midst  the  beauty  of  God's  out-of-doors 
in  the  heart  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  is  not 
only  informative;  it  is  a  rich  contribu- 
tion to  our  further  appreciation  of  the 
life  and  times  of  George  Washington. 
It  perceptibly  increases  the  knowlediie 
of  the  life  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country 
and  his  distinguished   associates. 

This  dramatic  pageant  with  a  cast  of 
over  1,000  active  participants  is  pro- 
duced at  8:40  each  night  except  Sunday 
up  to  and  including  September  3.  1951. 
The  general  admission  is  only  75  cents. 
while  the  reserved  seats  are  only  $1.50. 
It  is  produced  by  the  National  Capital 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  at  the 
Carter  Barron  Memorial  Amphitheater 
at  Rock  Creek  Park. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  to  urge  you  and 
each  of  you  to  attend  this  symphonic 
drama  by  Paul  Green.  For  instance, 
one  of  the  scenes  is  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  United  States  Capi- 
tol in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1793. 


SeMtor  Bjrd's  Jcffersoo-Jackson  Day 
Aidreti  b  Atluta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXN  KISSES 

IN  THE  8KNATK  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 
June  30,  1951.  which  discusses  the  at- 
titude of  the  southern  voters  toward  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  address  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Brao]  at  the  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  din- 
ner at  Atlanta.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
tbe  Chattanooga  Times  editorial  ex- 
presses the  viewpoint  of  the  southern 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Hor  n»  Ttnnt  With  th«  Pk)Fl« 

fftiMi<*?T  Basbt  Btsd,  addressing  a  Jeffer- 
■oa-Jaekaoa  Day  dlaxier  Ui  Atlanta  "to  rata* 
toads  for  tb*  D*niocratlc  P»rtj,"  tbrvatened 
a  aoatbsm  revolt  tf  a  ctvU-rlghts  planJc  U 
twI^HHd  In  tb*  Democratic  platform  and 
tf  "aoctaUatlc  acbamas"  ar*  not  stopped. 


Sfiuitor  Bt»d  Mid:  "No  Democratic  Pres- 
ident can  be  elected  without  the  votes  of 
the  Southern  States."  It  may  be  that  no 
Democratic  President  can  be  elected  next 
year  even  with  a  full  solid  South  TOte,  but 
111  four  of  the  last  five  national  elections 
the  Democratic  candidate  could  have  given 
the  votes  of  the  11  Southern  States  to  his 
opponent  and  still  would  have  been  elected. 
And  m  the  last  election  Georgia  and  Florida 
could  have  been  added  to  the  four  Dlxlecrat 
States  and  Mr  Truman  would  still  have  been 
elected  The  Democratic  Party  can't  win 
Without  the  North  and  the  West. 

Senator  Btkds  appeal  for  governmental 
economy  has  more  support  now  than  ever 
before  But  in  his  Atlanta  speech  he  placed 
m<jst  emphasis  on  an  attack  on  Government 
aid  of  various  sorts — including  public  hous- 
ing—and  he  called  this  socialism. 

•Socialism  and  free  enterprise  cannot  live 
under  the  same  roof."  said  Senator  Btw). 
But  some  of  the  governmental  assistance 
prf'jects  he  calls  socialism  "live  under  the 
same  roof  '  with  free  enterprise  in  every 
democratic  country  and  will  continue  to 
do  so. 

The  fact  Is.  southern  politicians  do  not 
interpret  the  mind  of  the  southern  people. 
The  civil  rights  Issue  and.  in  another  day. 
prohibition  and  rellglotxs  bigotry  combined 
are  effective  political  arguments  in  the 
South.  We  say  that  with  regret.  But  the 
average  southerner  has  no  sympathy  with 
any  alliance  of  Democratic  Congressmen 
with  Republican  Congressmen  to  take  the 
lid  ofl  of  prices,  to  give  support  to  the  lob- 
bies which  seek  to  undermine  public  power 
as  socialism,  to  give  support  to  McCarthy- 
ism  or  to  throw  monkey  wTenches  into  the 
el7i3rt  of  this  country  to  prepare  itself 
against  world  war  III. 

They  have  no  sympathy  with  any  view  so 
narrow  that  It  calls  any  form  of  governmen- 
tal assistance  which  helps  the  common  peo- 
ple socialism. 

Southern  politicians  may  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  as  tools  In  these  endeavors. 
but  they  are  out  of  touch  with  the  southern 
people  There  will  come  a  time,  we  suspect, 
when  the  South  will  resent  the  efforts  of  its 
political  figxires  to  make  it  appear  that 
southern  citizens  do  not  think  for  them- 
selves but  can  be  delivered  in  any  w^ay  the 
politicians  choose. 

The  civU-rlghts  Issue  was  strong  in  1948 
Just  as  bigotry  was  strong  In  1S28.  but 
neither  was  strong  enough  to  deliver  the 
South.  Certainly.  Issues  which  Involve  the 
mere  use  of  labels  as  does  this  application 
of  socialism  to  everything  the  expensive  lob- 
bies oppose  cannot  be  used  by  Senator  Btso 
or  anyone  else  to  any  effect  In  the  South. 


United  States  Policy  Refardibc  Trade 
Witii  CommoBbti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  comracnctTT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr  BENTON.  Ml.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ^ave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  the  story 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday  by 
the  Times'  distinguished  correspond- 
ent in  Qeneva.  Swltserland.  Mr.  Michael 
L.  Hofifman.  Mr.  Hoffman's  cabled  dis- 
patches, in  my  Judgment,  consistently 
show  the  best  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic problems  within  Europe,  and  in 
the  economic  relationships  between  Eu- 


rope aad  the  United  States,  oi  any  soefa 
dispatches  appearing  in  tbe  '^'**f^^n 
press. 

Here,  fn  a  very  short  atorf,  only  10 
paragraphs  long.  Mr.  Hoffmbn  gives  a 
remarkable  summary  of  1m)w  United 
States  trade  pcriiey  confuses  Europe. 
In  particular  he  shows  the  unsoundness 
of  the  so-called  Kem  amendment,  or 
any  other  such  leglalatiTe  efforts  to  reg- 
ulate trade  policy  tn  detail  thr«ig^  ood- 
gressiooal  action. 

I  have  not  previously  seen  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's phrase  "the  balance  of  advan- 
tage," but  it  Is  an  excellent  phrase  to 
describe  the  objectives  we  should  es- 
tablish In  our  trade  policies  with  Rus- 
sia and  its  satellites,  and  in  the  trade 
policies  of  Western  Europe  as  welL  The 
western  countries  should  seek  to  develop 
policies  which  will  give  us  the  balance  of 
advantage.  As  Mr*  Ht^fman  points  out. 
It  is  f oDy  for  OS  In  Congress  to  try  to 
de:ide  by  l^islation  whether  tt  to  good 
or  bad.  for  example,  for  the  west  to 
ship  10  tractors  to  Poland  in  exchange 
for  5,000  tons  of  ooaL 

There  being  no  objectioo,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rsoaa», 
as  follows: 


oat 


tb* 


Uhtrs     SrATXB     Tkads     PoLiCT     Oomrnsas 

EtTBOPE — ATTBtm    BT     CCOVeClBB     TO     TjX 

Sssr-Wnr  OomaoKS  ituLca  Xix  KitjaaiB 
OIT  OovruiCHT 

(By  Wchael  L.  Hoffman) 
QaaxMfik,  July  ai. — IftTrnpaan  fovammenti 
are  coofoaed  aa  wbQ  as  tnltated  by  tha 
Unitad  atataa  hamUtng  at  waiUmm  iamaa  eon- 
nactad  wtth  tnda  bufait  tba  Oommwntrt 
and  non-Oooimimlat  world.  Tba  trrltastoa 
la  attrtbutaUa  to  tha  attan|>t  at  Ooi^aaa  to 
make  aceeptanea  of  aangraaa*  tbaory  on  what 
1b  right  and  what  U  wrong  in  trade  policy 
a  condition  for  recatvlng  United  States  aid. 
Europ-an  trade  experts  doubt  very  much 
whether  Oongraaa.  wUb  all  ita  aCh«-  tasks, 
can  form  a  very  sound  Judgment  on  whether 
It  is  good  or  bad.  for  example,  for  the  west 
to  ship  10  tiaeton  to  Poland  tn  exchange 
for  5.000  tons  of  coaL 

But  uklng  all  things  together.  It  is  prob- 
able that  tlw  eonfuskm  aboat  Untfeed  Btatea 
policy  is  doing  more  danukge  than  the  irrita- 
tion. What  is  tbe  XTnlted  States  trylnf;  to 
aeoomi^isb.  Eiiiiniaaii  vovenunanta  want  to 
know.  United  Statues  refreaentatives 
throughout  Western  Eorope  have  been  trying 
anauoceufuUy  to  answer  tbia  (lueatlan  for 
tbe  last  3  years. 


It  iififma  firom  tbe  latest  mantfestattcoa. 
stich  as  tlM  Kam  smendment  (which  woaki 
ban  all  United  Stipes  aid  to  oountriaa  tend- 
ing forfatdden  matwrlali  to  Commtinht  coun- 
tries) that  tbe  Ublted  States  is  coming  dose 
to  regarding  east-west  trade  as  an  elemest 
tn  economic  warfare.  No  United  States 
spokesman  ever  has  told  any  Barqpeens  this 
but  this  to  how  they  Interpret  reoent  United 
States  actions. 

Mow  ^italn  and  the  Unitad  Ststes,  and 
one  or  two  other  ooontrles.  have  had  lots  at 
experience  in  economic  warfare.  During 
World  War  n  control  of  trade  wtth  nentrals, 
for  example,  was  managed  on  tbe  taaals  of 
agreed  principles  enforeed  by  a  bioekade. 
Nobody  ever  suggested  even  at  tbe  height  of 
tbe  war  that  trade  with  Sweden  or  Swttaer- 
land  be  swqxnded  on  the  ground  that 
Sweden  and  Swttacrland  were  mannfaetar- 
ing  valualde  armaments  atid  otber  tbli^  for 
the  enemy. 

Ttie  reaaon  that  trade  wtth  tbe  nevtrala 
waa  not  cut  off  was  that  soGb  trade  waa  a 
two-way  propoattlop.  In  fact,  it  baa  aeveral 
dimensions,  tadudlng  a  flnaneftal  sad  a 
;dbnanakra.  Tba  best  Allied  ( 


!•? 


at 


What  Europe  cannot  understand  Is  why  tbe 
Halted  atataa  does  not  loilow  tba 
ofHidvaotage  prlneiple  bow  if  accmomic 
fan  ot  aoaae  kind  la  the  obJaoUve  instead  ol 
trying  to  write  a  blaokct  formula  into 
tbe  law. 

Every  Wsstem  European  country  has  soma 
kind  of  trade  agreement  wtth  osie  or  more 
Oornnwinlat  eoontrtea.  Tttere  la  almost  al- 
ways soms  kind  at  trade  nsfotlatlan  going  on 
tbe  Bast  and  tbe  West.  Bat  r  rtrj 
eountry  st  praaent  has  to  oonsolt 
Wssblngtoa  bUateraUy  on  what  tbe  United 
States  oonsldfas  contraband.  There  is  not 
any  mutually  agreed  policy  applied  by  the 
West  as  a  wlMSle. 

Ftom  the  European  viewpoint,  Washing- 
ton's apparent  pnoccupaOoti  wttb  what  goes 
from  the  west  to  the  east  and  neglect  of 
wliat  comes  from  the  east  to  the  west  also 
seems  short-sighted. 

Europe  is  hoping  that  after  Oongren  fin- 
ishes writing  a  law  on  the  subject  enough 
flexibility  wlU  be  teft  so  that  tbe  Unitad 
Statea  Ooremment  can  orarhaul  its  whole 
policy  on  east-west  trade  and  put  an  end  to 
what  Soropeans  (jiarmcteriBe  as  the  bungling 
that  has  maiked  tbe  situation  up  to  the 
preaent. 


Uadcr  S^^IaOcd  Pragrcasive  E^KatiM 
the  CUM  Exnis  f«  the  Stale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  USHER  L  BDRDICK 


m  TBE  BOUSE  or  SEFHESERTATTVEB 
Wednesday.  ^«<y  25,  l$5t 

Mr.  BDRDICK.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the  Sat- 
urday Eveniag  Post  of  July  14  carries  an 
article  by  Ptank  Chodorov  that  should 
not  escape  tbe  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  ooun^.  A  paragressive-mlnded  ed- 
ucator was  employed  In  Pasadena.  Calif., 
and  upon  assroning  ocmtrol  of  the  school 
started  in  on  certain  ref oras  said  to  be 
emfaraoed  in  progresaive  education.  The 
whole  ceotral  idea  of  edocadon.  as  he 
viewed  tt.  was  to  adjust  tbe  chad  to  a 
group  and  not  to  train  him  as  an  indi- 
vidoaL  Molding  of  the  ehQd  to  aodal 
order  is  the  principal  business  of  modem 
schooling,  according  to  this  leado:. 

To  add  further  to  tfak  scbeme  of  edu- 
catioQ,  the  paroits  were  not  to  tntarf  ere 
with  this  wonderful  new  discovery  in 
edtication.  Says  tbe  professor,  in  sub- 
stance: "Parents  have  no  eompeteoce  in 
the  field  of  education,  and  individual  re- 
latloDsfa:^  between  parent  aad  child 
terminate  when  the  child  liters  sebooL" 

This  is  surely  an  innovation  tn  our 
system  of  edncatloa.  If  this  is  wiiat 
Uiey  call  paogieaaive  edneaOoc,  I,  for 
one.  do  not  want  any  of  it.  I  have 
always  suppoaed  that  the  ^ate  existed 
for  the  individial.  but  according  to  new 
doctrine  iax  educatian  tbe  diild  exists 
for  tbe  state. 

Many  prominent  educattns  have  tn- 
doned  tbe  new  progressive  ediaeation 
cyLtem  of  allenaUig  the  thM  from  fam- 
ily ties  and  directing  his  odncatk»  to 
have  hlBi  fit  into  social  groups  instead 
of  eqa^iplDg  him  with  tbe  means,  as  an 


liidivldttaL  to  lead  an  tsadependent  and 
dlgnffled  Me  Paaadoia.  wbere  this 
system  was  tried,  disapproved  it  aad 
the  edneator  <tf  this  new  aeheme  was 
llNd. 

This  new  progressive  education  Idea 
sounds  exactly  like  tbe  Ifasis  of  Hitler 
Germany,  the  Fascists  of  Itatr.  aad  the 
Communists  of  Russia.  There  aecau  to 
be  a  weU-organiaed  group  in  tbe  United 
States  bent  on  destroying  ail  systems  we 
bave  known  and  even  Uie  Ooveminent 
Itself. 

Since  those  who  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  cMir  laws  by  means  of  coaven- 
tions  of  tbe  United  Natloos.  and  those 
who  advocate  making  tbe  child  a  cog- 
wheel in  the  state  are.  many  of  tbem. 
citlMns  of  the  United  States,  their  ac- 
tivities are  more  to  be  feared  than  any 
nation  on  the  gtobn  today.  Tf  we  re- 
main true  to  our  purpose  in  preserrlng 
a  democracy  which  has  lasted  since  1788. 
there  need  be  no  fear  from  without,  but 
we  can  be  eatily  deitn^«d  from  within. 
The  people  of  this  country  must  remain 
atert  to  an  tbe  raultltiides  of  dianges  in 
otn*  lives  advocated  by  Impraeticatde  men 
who  banwn  to  be  servlsc  tn  our  educa- 
tional institutiaDB.  Metk  wbo  bave  been 
educated  and  reeducated  until  they  have 
no  common  senae  left  are  dangerous  to 
this  democracy. 


•f  tWFaJml 


hPrivite 


EXTVKSIOM  OP  WMAWWB 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWMSON 


ov  nfauxs 
Of  TBX  WOOSM  OP 


'ATIVEB 


Wedaesdcy.  Jmkt  2i.  liil 

Mr.  BBOWNSOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unantmoqs  consoit  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  la  tbe  Raooea.  I  Indude 
therein  tbe  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Legion  Post  No.  300. 
Department  of  Tndtana.  on  May  6.  19S1 : 
ZHBuirapauB  Fdwib  a  Lhwt  Poar. 

/ndisiuipotis.  JnA„  Ifaf  IS,  IBSi. 

Tbe  f  alkMrtag  laaotutioa  waa  piaaentad  at^ 
tmanlmouily  approved  at  a  regularly  consti- 
tuted meetlbg  of  the  post  on  May  11.  IMI. 
held  tnlpaleoHaU: 
"A  resolution  oi^Mstag  the  increasing  en- 

croaebnaBt  at  the  Mdaral  Oovamment  la 

private  entcrprtse 

"Whoeas  we.  of  tbe  ikmerlean  Legion, 
have  aaanriafad  uuiaelias  tagathcr  to  up- 
hold the  Oozutttutkm  at  tbe  United  States 
of  Amerlea.  to  fosto  and  perpetuate  a  100- 
pereent  Amsrleaalam.  to  ineVleate  a  aenas  of 
tndlvidaal  oUlgattoa  to  tba  ajcgniwity. 
atate.  aai  Hailaci,  and  traaaaslt  lo  poster- 
ity tbe  prtndplaa  <a  Jurtlca.  trssdom.  and 
democracy;  and 

"wnereaa  certain  groups  and  tndivldisala, 
bavtng  toOuenee  both  wttbin  tbe  Govem- 
■Mtat  and  wttboot.  an  kaowa  to  be 
b3«  for  tba  purpoaa  r£  aortaMatng  ana 
can  eooaoBiy:  aad 

aooordlag  to  tba  Boovar  report 
itkjs  at  Padsral  l^imtneas  en- 
bare  arc  lAoot  IM  tinpartant  un- 
wblcb  tbe  Vadwal  OowmmcBt 
or  ta  wbleb  tt  to 


vaetty  ta  lending 


ic 
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^ ■:  witttac  ltf«  lMor«ner,  produc 

^,  tfirtrltovttiig  nd  MlUnf  •toeuie  povir 
~       i;  aftntistg  nllvaj*  >ad  ship*; 
I  MOtBf  of  tenn  protfocta;  axMl 
•lid  Mkle  of  awtals:  and 
TtlM  ncUUstlo  mflncnoe«  have.  In 

, •ueeeafuUy  dliCUiMd  Uudi 

ob)Ktt«M  bf  tlM  OM  (tf  l>aiilff&  termlsolod 
saeh  w  nrcttart.'*  "MCtirltT,"  "ptiblle  owner- 
Atp."«te-:  aad 

•Ifhvna  as  attampt  haa  bacn  made  to 
'Splolk  tiM  Said  of  aortaltiffd  medicine  and  a 
itfwiant  to  now  under  way  to  ezpiott  and 
pranot*  other  aortaltaBd  proframa  under  tlie 
gslaa  of  tbe  national  emergency,  tbe  first  and 
f  oraaoak  point  of  attack  being  In  tbe  field  of 
tlatliU  po««r,  which  haa  been  definitely  de- 
flteed  by  the  proponenu  of  socUlten  aa  the 
toy  to  grastar  general  natlonalliatlon  of  the 
coantry'a  mtfntrlal  rtooureca;  and 

"Wboaaa  the  ambtttoTM  program  to  eatab- 
Itah  a  dnpUeatlng  gtant  power  network  and 
kiK-ffeaermtlDg  facUltlea  under  Oorern- 
Bt  ownarahlp  already  eonstltutaa  a  aertoiu 
__«•&  oo  the  American  taxpayer,  becauat^ 
thta  •nevoacfament  on  prtrately  owned  busl- 
hi  daalinyirn  one  o^  the  Nation's  prln- 
43t  tax  rrrenue.  namely,  the 
,  tazpaytng  pubUc  utUltlea; 


>  the  defenae  at  America,  including 
i^alost  inflatkm  and  the  Com- 
drlve  to  ruin  our  economy,  dependa 
largely  oo  ^twitnattng  noneaaentlal  ex- 
from  the  Federal  budget:  There- 
be  tt 

"Bewfiifrf.  ThaA  thla  Post  800.  American 
Lagloa.  Department  of  Indiana,  pledgee  to 
oppeae.  by  all  lawful  meana.  the  continuing 
•aeraaehment  at  the  Federal  Oovemment 
upon  iHialiima  t^***!*^  industry  In  general. 
•ad  tMu  body  of  mten  oppoeea.  In  particular, 
the  iiiiimi— aarj  eonatructkm  of  Oo^em- 
anant^owiied  genenttlag  plants  and  duplicate 
toanamlaaloQ  Ilnea  which  compete  with  and 
wQl  ultimately  exterminate  business - 
■MUUfad.  feasq^ylng  electric  utUlttea;  and  be 
tk  forthar 

I.  That  thla  reaolutlon   be   for- 

to  the  Indiana  Department  ckf  the 

Legion  for  Its  endorsement  and 

to  the  national  organization  for 

tneorporatkm  in  its  national  program,  wlti' 
•etlon  raquaated  at  the  next  national  Amer- 
ican Jitgy^  conTentlon:  and  copies  of  this 
iwulii'hm  be  transmitted  to  the  Senators 
•ad  nafsaantaTlTue  of  the  Btote  of  Indiana 
la  tb*  United  States  Congress." 

WnmncD  F.  Pui.airxa. 

Commander,  Post  300. 

C.    BZBltAMI*. 

Adjutant,  Post  300. 


AlMk»4Uw«i  Slittlm^ 


KnXNSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  YORTY 

or  caurasma 

IH  IBB  mOOSM  OF  RBPBBBSNTATIVIB 

Wedneadag,  Juiw  25,  1951 

Mr.  TORTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
BIw  to  dlreet  aUoitkm  to  an  exoeUent 
Vtlol»  bar  Mr.  Muquls  C3iUds.  which 
polBU  out  aome  of  the  diaadrantagee  the 
frtMlt  Natkn  suffer*  as  a  xesolt  of  our 
ftfon  to  grant  statriaood  to  AlasJca  axxl 
lUiw^H.  botto  of  irtiich  Territories  are  in- 
Iggial  puts  of  the  United  States  and 
dMmU  bt  mocnted  m  soeh  by  attanls- 
mm  fiMo  the  Union  ss  sovercifn  SUtes. 
IVb  iHiw  ddvod  too  long  m  taktm  the 
to  grant  stotettood  to 
fwrttorisa,  Tbtf  has  been  a 
|0M»  aboidd  avmtt  8cn« 
Mil  attboiigh  this  might  be 


desirable.  It  has  proved  impracticable. 
aTKi  I  intend,  therefore,  to  ask  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
schedule  hearings  on  the  statehood  bills 
without  further  delay. 

The  Childs'  article  points  up  the  prob- 
lons  which  have  arisen  due  to  our  in- 
ability to  arrange  for  a  dependable  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  sufficient  to  take  carp  of 
the  needs  of  our  publLshins  industry. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
press  to  obtain  newsprint  that  we  .should 
allow  nothing  to  deter  us  from  moving' 
forward  in  every  possible  way  to  enlarge 
our  newsprint  supply.  This  is  one  of 
many  reasons  why  the  statehood  bills 
should  be  enacted.  The  following;  Childs' 
article  appeared  in  this  morning  ;>  Wa.sh- 
Ington  Post; 

AUkSKAN  NEWSPBIXT:    ShOBT.^CE   AMrD.5T 

Plektt 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
High  on  the  list  of  failures  of  txita  the 
preceding  and  the  current;  Congr'ss  i-s  the  re- 
fusal to  grant  statehood  to  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.  The  two  Territories  will  nlwiys  re- 
main m  aemlcolontal  status  until  they  are 
Incorporated  In  the  Unian 

Thla  Is  particularly  true  of  Alasfca,  which 
will  never  get  adequate  military  defenses 
until  It  becomes  something  more  than  an 
outpost.  That  IS  why  some  of  the  strjn^est 
pressure  for  Btatehood  came  from  respon- 
sible defense  officials  when  a  year  ago  it 
seemed  that  final  action  was  possible 

Now  Secretary  of  Interior  Oscar  ChapTr.a.i 
has  shown  In  a  special  report  what  grfat  now 
potentialities  for  industrial  development 
exist  In  the  Northwest.  If  Canada  would  c  j 
along  in  a  Joint  development  plan  for  both 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  a  new  indus- 
trial empire  Is  possible  which  would  provide 
homes  and  Jobs  for  at  least  6.000  'X)0  pe..p'.f- 
With  our  rapidly  expanding  populaii  n  it  is 
Important  to  lock  tc  the  future 

Alaska  Is  a  source  of  wealth  for  one  of  the 
commodities  in  shortest  supply  ir.  the  w-.Tld 
today — newsprint  This  shortage,  wh;^  h  h  ts 
Inflated  the  price  of  newsprint  'n  .m  ex- 
traordinary level  and  whjch  tceeps  papers  :n 
Europe  and  elsewhere  pathtniciiUy  sniail. 
hears  directly  on  the  issue  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation and  the  competition  of  I'ree  ideas 
The  newsprint  squeeze  alone  with  trie  rap;d 
rise  In  other  fixed  costs,  constantly  narrows 
the  range  both  of  information  and  opinio'i. 
According  to  Secretary  Chapn^.an  timber 
In  Alaska  la  sufficient  to  produce  1  000  OoO 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  In  perpetuity 
The  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  trying  to  Interest  n-.a:.u- 
facturers  and  groups  of  newspaper  publish- 
ers in  starting  plants  In  southeast  .\l,i:,kr\ 

There  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  whi^h 
covers  most  of  the  area,  can  support  indert- 
nitely  on  a  basis  of  sustained  timber  yield 
at  least  five  large  pulp  and  paper  mills,  plus 
some  lumber,  plywood  and  so  forth  The 
eetlmated  sustained  yield  Is  a  billion  b<:>ard 
feet,  which  at  present  prices  would  be  worth 
more  than  SISO.OOO.OOO  The  present  yea.'-Iy 
output,  virtually  all  of  it  in  lumt>er,  is  70,- 
000.000  board  feet 

In  the  face  of  this  ettraordlnary  wealth. 
with  newsprint  growing  scarcer  and  dearer 
month  by  month,  not  a  single  pulp  mill  has 
t>een  buUt  In  Alaska.  A  contract  for  a  ray  n 
Tpnip  development  has  been  negotiated,  call- 
ing for  an  estimated  1.500.000.000  cubic  fe^t 
of  timber  from  the  Ketchikan  area  of  the 
Ttrngaaa  forast  and  several  groups  are  said  to 
be  Interested  In  newsprint  manufacture  in 
XtitL  araa  around  Juneau  which  is  capable  of 
prcMtudag  1.000  tons  daily  in  perpetuity. 

Ob«  raaaon  thla  development  has  been  so 
iltlayad  la  that  powerful  interests  in  this 
coontry  would  like  to  cut  Alaskan  timber 
•ad  attlp  It  to  mllla  in  ttltlah  Columbia  and 
tha  Unitad  Statea.    But  the  Department  of 


Agrlculttire,  supported  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, has  fljted  a  policy  prohibiting  the 
export  of  logs  unless  they  have  received  at 
least  primary  manufacture  in  the  Territory. 

The  reason  for  such  a  pcrtlcy  is  obvtoua.  If 
Alaska's  wealth  were  to  be  shipped  out 
merely  as  raw  material  for  Indvistrles  to  tJie 
south,  there  wotild  be  no  development  in  the 
Territory  Itself.  Stripped  of  Its  wealth,  it 
would  remain  like  the  cut-over  country  in 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  more  or 
less  empty  and  unproductive  The  chance 
fur  bulldinK  a  stable  population  with  a  real 
st.ike  in  .Maska — the  only  basis  for  adequate 
military  defenses — would  l>e  gone. 

That  has  unfortunately  been  the  attitude 
of  iiome  of  the  Interests  that  lobbied  so 
p<<wprfully  behind  the  scene  to  stop  Senate 
action  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and  HawaU 
arier  the  legislative  process  had  gone  nearly 
to  completion  They  have  concentrated  on 
eettmg  out  quick  returns  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  land  or  the  people.  These 
Interests  seem  to  hwt  special  influence  with 
Senator  HutiH  Binxjia,  of  Nebraska,  who  more 
than  any  single  individual  was  responsible 
fur  blocking  the  statehood  bills. 

The  Issue  of  pubUc  versus  private  power 
enters  In  here,  too.  Whether  private  util- 
ities could  develop  the  great  water  power 
sites  in  Alaska  or  whether  they  could  be 
properly  utilized  only  through  a  compre- 
hensive TVA  approach  by  Government  Is  a 
question  that  Is  liound  to  be  sharply  de- 
bated. 

But  with  the  great  potential  wealth  to 
the  north,  present  scarcities  will  not  long  be 
tolerated  As  was  sviggested  by  the  able 
summary  prepared  by  a  special  newsprint 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  headed  by  Senator  HtrBmr  Hum- 
PHRrY,  of  Minnesota,  unless  action  is  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  probably  wlU 
be  many  years  before  the  Alaskan  develop- 
ment occurs.  Here  is  a  wide  open  oppor- 
tunity for  private  enterprise  to  forestall  Gov- 
ernment and  show  that  It  can  do  the  Job. 


Pitchmen  on  the  Payroll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  cAuyosNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1951 

Mr  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
body  considers  bills  which  appropriate 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  support  the  var- 
iou.s  Federal  agencies  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  huge  sums  are  being  expended 
to  maintain  various  publicity  men  and 
press  agents  on  the  payrolls. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Baldwin 
Park  t  Calif. »  Bulletin  on  Thursday.  July 
12,  enumerates  some  interesting  exam- 
pies  of  Government  publicity  activities. 
This  article  states  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal offenders  in  carrying  out  propa- 
ganda activities. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PrrcHMH*  oif  rm  Patbou. 

The  recent  Saturday  Erenlng  Post  article 
How  Government  Pressure  Boys  Squander 
Your  Money,  should  be  required  reading  for 
Californians.  For  one  of  the  outstanding 
examples  cited  In  thla  startling  expose  of  how 
"Government  sgenciea  beat  the  dnun  to 
glorify  and  perpetuate  themselvM  with  ex- 
pensive books,  cocktail  parties  and  thou- 
sands of   paid  prejs   ageuts."   concerns  the 
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Ajum 


acUtiUaa  at  tiM 
In  OaUXerala. 


i«au  at 

AD  Oovcmacnt 

uaaful  tUBtAloaa  to  paifcnn 
•Baet«d  toy  rrmg,i  lis  THoae 
proper  ftmetlgna.  by  no  atreteh  of  tlia  Im- 
acinatlon.  tnetada  loMiftaf  st  the  pubUe's 
openae.  Tat.  tlie  Post  artlela  diaelOMS  ttiat 
aU  1.000  of  the  Bureau's  Central  Valley  prt^- 
•ct  employcca  ware  oActeUy  tnatroeCcd  aa 
follows: 

*^oo  are  Information  people,  every  ooe 
of  you.  ToQ  have  got  to  get  out  and  meet 
tbe  folka.  even  Joining  the  hmehaan  dutoe 
and  the  rhambar  at  eomwoKce  and  the 
churches.  Oongrsas  U  very  senaltlTe  and  sast- 
ccptlble  to  what  goes  on  at  home,  and  the 
more  frlenda  we  make  here  the  more  easily 
tt  will  be  back  in  Oongrcas  to  get  our  ap- 
proprlattona  " 

Last  month  a  high  spot  In  tha  Bureaus 
propaganda  actlTltles  was  reached  with  ttw 
mailing  from  Sacramento  of  a  3-foot  long, 
heavy  cardboard  mailing  tube  containing  a 
cartoon  map  of  CVP.  a  1,500-ward  kmg  praaa 
and  radio  releaae.  a  three-page  list  of  flltars. 
describing  CVP.  and  a  sheet  listing  dates 
and  plaoea  for  various  wstcr  festival  eelc- 
braOons  during  the  summer.  This  matting 
was  sent  not  joat  to  Oallfomla  newspapers 
but  to  papers  all  across  the  country.  The 
Colinnbus  (Oa.)  Ledger  ran  an  editorial 
condemning  the  mailing  aa  a  shoelEtng  waste 
of  public  fimds  and  printed  the  map  under 
the  caption:  "Note  to  Betto — Bcx«  are 
your  targets." 

The  Bureau  of  Beclamatkm  lent  the  only 
offemler  In  this  regard.  Though  the  expen- 
diture of  oOdal  time  or  Federal  funds  to 
influence  legislation  Is  punlsfaable  by  fine  and 
Imprisonment.  It  Is  apparently  established 
procedure  In  a  great  many  PedertU  agencies. 
The  pitchmen  on  our  public  payroll,  creat- 
ing arttflclel  deelres  for  more  and  more  Oaw- 
emment  services,  cynically  egging  on  each 
and  every  pressure  "gimme"  group.  bUthely 
spend  our  money  to  convince  us  that  they 
need  still  more. 


Uvdy  Labbjisi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Kww  juaai 
m  THB  BOUSB  OP  RIFSBBBNTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  /ulw  25.  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  ^leaker,  were 
there  more  lobbyists  of  the  kind  reive- 
seated  by  tbe  kxvely  wife  of  my  esteoned 
colleague  the  diatlngtiished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  Gokbor  Cuswoom.  I 
am  confident  that  we  woold  have  paaced 
a  mart  effective  eontrol  bill  last  week. 

Unfortunatdy.  however,  lobbyists  are 
not  always  as  nnsrWWi  and  as  batoested 
in  the  welfare  of  our  Nation — they  are 
mtve  interested  in  nerving  purely  a  q>e> 
cial  interest. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  re* 
marks  of  my  coUeacue  the  gentkman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CumiLD]  when 
he  aOiaded  to  Mrs.  Canlteld  as  the  "very 
charming,  very  gradooi.  very  lov^r" 
lobbyist  irtM  was  working  In  th»  inter- 
est of  priee  eontroL  She.  like  many 
other  honsewtves.  was  cuuJiumtod  with 
the  probtem  of  high  ptifocs  and  immedi- 
ately eaDfld  it  to  the  attcntian  of  her 
hiMtMind.  TlMogh  I  am  certain  that  tbe 
gtntlfwian  Crooi  Mew  Jeney,  wtm  baa 
always  been  able  to  feel  the  poise  of  tbe 
people,  and  who  represents  them  well. 


1  tbe  ip"**^*!^.  1 1*9 

ttieieH  certain  that  Mrs.  OanHekTs  lob- 
bying bad  a  voy  strong  effect 

Dndo'  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn 
tbe  Rkoo.  I  wish  to  bielwle  hcritin  an 
artide  which  appeared  in  tbe  Newark 
Evening  News,  of  July  23.  1951,  entitled 
-Lov^  Lobbyist'*: 


«7«biB  tn 


LOVBLV 


Mrs.  Qotduu 


ta 

no!  luive  to  go  ovt  of  

own  heme  to  make  har  views  known  to  bar 
Ooocraaaman.  Tbat  aba  doaa  make  bar  views 
known,  and  tfacUvaiy.  was  frliawl  to  the 
other  (toy  oo  the  floor  at  the  nirnsi  of  Ba»- 
laaiiiilBllw  kv  1^  tii^iMiiii 

•  ^^^va*ii^iwa  w^V    wy    ■>■■     Sil^lBiMaW. 

Thla  ''very  charming,  very  gradoaa.  vary 
lovely  ktMiylst.  aa  Bmraaaatattvc  CawmLo 
daacrlbed  bar.  la  at  her  wit's  end  trytag  to 
find  In  tiM  stcraa  at  har  onwimuntty  how  she 
can  propnrly  gat  food  to  faad  flva  hao^j 
ixi>uth8.  In  thte  raapacl.  ahe  te  no  dtfte- 
ant  from  other  hooaemvaa.  It  la  a  proUem 
onmmon  to  most  Jeraay  hooMa. 

Mrs.  CanBaU  doaa  have  spaelal  aceeaa  to 
bar  Oongraaanan.  B«t  every  housewife  ean 
bsvw  ready  aeeeas  to  bVa  If  aba  wlU  but  take 
advantage  at  tbe  matla.  Tbcra  is  no  quattlon 
that  tbe  Oongreaaman  will  give  beed  if 
enough  houaewivaa  make  thdr  vlewa  kcown. 


bandUagetf  tbe  wboto  prat>* 
«i>i*la  aspanaiop  tn  Aala. 
«  piwIevB  sad  sKperleaee  oC 
iMtva  cBoqgb  to  take  Bwtan  prom- 
at  faea  vahM.  it  is  only  tha  part  of 
Ion  to  rMain  a  baaltby  skapttdan  ua- 
m  tbe  Bada>  itneerlti  ta  prov«i  bayoed 
doubt.  B««  tbat  doaa  not  laaaa  ttmx  wa 
dMndd  iMd  tba  U.  H.  aks^  tbe  path  at  tx- 
■ildl^-  Tha  borden  at  proat  at  ataotrtty  ta 
oo  Boaeia.  By  taking  a  Arm  stand  wttb 
bar  and  MfwriBg  to  ba  atampadad  by  wtab- 
tm  thinking.  «•  ean  call  bar  band  and 
make  har  put  bar  cards  on  the  table. 
TIMB  perbapa  tmr  dlptaoaatt  wffl  laara  tint 
BuaaU  doasnt  bold  aU  tba  trwmpa  tfa«y 
bad  credttod  bar  wttb.  Or  tluM  ibe  la  )uas 
trytag  to   " 


NeedrraHiB^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  XXIN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  aawTomT 

IN  THK  H008B  OP  BXPBBBBRTATTVBB 

Wednesday,  Jv|y  25,  I95i 

Mr.  WHTTAKER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
wnanimons  eonsmt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RBooas,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial entttSed  *T«eed  Finn  Hand.-  ap- 
pearing: to  the  Park  aty  Dally  News, 
Bowlimr  Green.  Ky.,  July  1951: 

Tba  B-Jswlan  peace  profMsal  offers  hope  to 
the  mUhosu  d  people  who  wotild  Uke  to  aee 
an  end  to  the  fl^tlitg  and  aomethtag  ap- 
prozmatlng  real  peace  aatabllafaad  In  thla 
war-weary  world. 

Or  doaa  It?  Is  It  aa  boaieat  attami.«  to 
negotiate  at  leaat  a  dispute  that  haa  alrndy 
claimed  thowaanda  of  lives  and  eoat  btmona 
at  doUara  In  war  expeaae  and  dastruetion 
of  profwrtyT  Or  la  tt  anoUiar  crafty  Sremlla 
trick  to  hm  tbe  ITattad  Otatae  aad  m  V.  B. 
alll«  Into  a  feeling  of  falsa  optlmlam?  la  U 
a  trick  to  apUt  tbe  AIUaB  by  eautfag  dlaaen- 
aka  among  tbaoi  over  tha  actual 
tunas? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 


n  TBB  BOOBBOP 

Wedaeaday,  /aly  25. 1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permlaBlon  to  extend  my  reoiarks  in  tbe 
Rcoota.  I  indode  a  stateownt  by  Mrs. 
AUan  C.  G.  Mitchell,  a  director  of  tbe 
League  oi  Women  Voters  of  the  Untted 
States.  This  statcmant  te  a  reflection  of 
the  thinking  of  tbe  woman  <tf  the  Natloo. 
I  agree  with  the  thinking  ezpreswd  in 
this  tbaely  statemant  and  arte  tbe  House 
membership  to  give  thoughtful  attention 
to  tbe  statement: 


BSMS 


Allam  C.  O. 
Imb.,   a   DMCfoa   or  nu 
Voxaa  <w  TKB  XtmrwB 


Ttom  qweattooa  bav«  to  be 


by  aoy 


ord  oC  dl^oiaatlc  d^^nel^. 

iltrtinnaalj  la  bar  teterna- 
Tbay  bawB  to  ba  adked  di»- 
sptto  V.  B.  Saentazy-Oaaana  TIrygva  Ua^  aa- 
anmaea  tbi^  tbe  Bemtn^  notleaa  mw  tkn- 
aara  aad  tbalr  cB-baad  paaea  hM  ilMiald  ba 
takn  aartootfy.  tbay  have  to  be  aakad  be- 
•■SMa  a  wlae  bmd  always  taatihaa  for  a  grata 

8o  wbDe  Ifr.  MysriB  gambit  oCira  hop* 
to  aona.  it  alao  eeaticnSi  riMJrtuiil  TTu- 
■BBB.  tba  Stat*  DapartaoKt.  aad  tbalr  op- 
poatta  BtoBbacB  aanng  oar  V.  B.  aBlaa  wftb 
«  haan  cbaUaaga.  II  la  a  ebidlcB«a  to 
aad  tbalr  aJbOtly  to 
ttia  eblpa  aradoam  la  aa 
al  pebar  gsSM  ta  wbleb  oaa  playar  baa  ao 
r«Mnwiii»oii  aboot  witag  a  nMrtu 
and  biding  a  Xaw  aeaa  tq>  hla  sleeve. 


Ittf  onoasd  «ul  aettva 
over  IQOjOOO 
muattiaa  la  48 
porting  a  program  «C 
aiwlstaBfa  to  ottav 

Uave  sQoh  a  program  to  be  baolB  to  tba 
eat  and  fntura  aaewrity  at  the  VaBad  i 
In  partkattar,  tba 
attoatloB  to  tha  Ngrtb  AXiaatle  tta&ty  Or- 
tba  - 
to 
by  tba  Uattad  Slataa  aad  Ika  U.  B. 
voBld  Uka  to  aaa  tbasa  tbcaa  masaaM  la- 
eiwdad  bt  tba  WB  wMdb  this  oanaatttoa  wia 
wrtto.    I  abottld  Ilka  to 
BAIO  aad  BBP  aad  Ibaa  at 
aboatatdtoi 


tba  Hatted  Batliw  bat  by  ao 
swbstltwto.  In  ilyell.  rt  oqr  watlsiisi  ooiiaca, 

O'uiHj  protdana.  Wt  favor  tba  atmgtbsnbig 
of  tba  Bortb  Atlantic  Itaaty  Organlaatloa 
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Al« 
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I- 


ttM  lOfOpMUI  M* 

Ic  IMtaftv  prolOBfae  dto- 

!•  loTOlvad.    Tba 

that  ttM  bop«  o<  Um  pro- 

MMt  apMtAUons. 

tte  Mii>ii|>HiTimwiti   ta   th« 

uaa  i^rleoltival  proifuc- 

tn  tnd«  tban  an  other 

TbcBlBopMn  r«C0T«ry 

mmaJMr  auMooa 

toward  tb*  latagratton  ci 

and  toward  eloaar  poUOcal 

Ttaa  umnltatkwi  of  laropeui 

rooparttlnn.   tb«  Stnateurg  A*- 

aetousaa  plan,  ttaa  Buropaan 

UBtoB,  and  propoaals  for  a  Kuro* 

t   algiilfleant    adTanoc* 

rapi^H  of  ff^portiac  and 


Burnptan  aatlooa.  howa^rar, 
tn  tbalr  iaco>a>y  at  ^h« 
In  aoma  nattona  production  ttlU 
laga  aiui  tha  balanca-af-paTinenti  problem 
ta  acuta.  Alao.  tlM  Uvtng  standard  U  stlU 
ao  ?ow  that  mnny  of  tba  pcopla  ranaln  dls- 
eootaatad  and  ara  raaccptiM«  to  totalitarian 
doctrlnaa  wtileh  caem  to  promlM  ralief .  The 
aKtaaaner  oi  such  problama  warrants  con- 
tinuad  United  States  participation  In  Eu- 
ropean ieeo»aiy.  Tbcae  natioDs  now  have 
the  added  burden  of  rearming  to  defend 
UiarnaafiaM  afalnat  ponlble  aggrcHlon. 
Without  eontinued  United  Statea  help.  Eu- 
ropean natfcHM  would  wrloualT  }eoptrdlze 
the  eeooomle  str«n«th  brought  about  by 
thetr  labor  la  the  last  few  year*.  The  Lea^e 
of  WOOMD  Totars.  therefore,  urgea  Congress 
to  conttttoe  adequate  appropriations  for 
eeooomle  aid  to  western  European  nations. 
9.  In  tlia  peat  2  years  the  league  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  acute  problems  of 
tPBdaidetaloped  eountrtea.  particularly  their 
aOaet  on  the  immediate  ireeiirlty  of  the 
United  8tataa  as  well  as  our  longer-range 
plana  flor  peace.  At  our  last  convention  In 
IPtOk  ana  oC  the  three  national  laauaa  choeen 
for  eoMcantiated  attentkm  waa  '*th«  ezpan- 
aloo  o(  world  trade  and  International  eco> 
nooUe  drrelopinant  with  fnaitiniim  use  of 
Um»id  Matloaa  agenetea."  Mora  recently  at 
thla  jmt^  aounell  maeflng  the  delegates 
flwtapolcan  In  reporting  arldespread 
the  league  oMmbership  for 
itanee  to  underdeveloped 
eountrtea. 

The  aupport  among  our  membership  for 
thla  program  of  aaalatanoe  to  the  underdevel- 
oped aetlom  la  ao  great  that  I  am  including 
a  law  fputtmtiaom  from  local  leaguea: 

M.  B.:  The  Peterboro 
iMftHy  endoraea  the  point  4  pro- 
It  dona  not  want  to  ses  the  long- 
•hjaetlaaa  loet  a^^ht  erf  in  the  defense 
It  lait  that  the  paychologteal  value 
«M  ••  fiaat  aa  the  atntaglc-materi&is  value 
St  tb0f  WKmt  ha  balartcad  agalnat  each  other. 
baUavaa  th^  in  sptto  of  dlffleul- 
dwe  to  the  defense 
ahouM  be  carried  out  for 
.  of  the  peoplaa  la  the  underdevel- 
ta  the  hope  that  It  will  fur- 


r.  Pa. :  "We  feal  strongly  that 
Imaflnative  pctfnt  4  pro- 
Important  ehaUanfe  f  ae- 
•  If  far  tha  atrongaat  feeling 
out  ef  the  debate]   was  that 
ahovld  not  be  al- 
lauuvety  In  Suropa 
r«i  ft  •iraaf  pofat  4  program  la  tha 
If  polley  for  Aste.- 
aprtagi.  Ohio:  "Wa  batttva 
ta  •bacfcwaitf*  areaa  are  an 
to  world  paaea  and 
»•  m  •««B  if 

watt  antu  tha 


,  le  orar.  but  must  be  pushed  im- 

Bjdlately  and  vigorously.  *  *  *  Yellow 
Bp»ii*gF  members  are  strongly  In  favor  of  our 
prookMlng  tha  point  4  program  largely  by 
appropriating  funds  to  be  administered 
thKM^  the  U.  N.  We  support  wholebeaxt- 
a^Uy     w»a««w«iMin     um     Of     United     Nstlons 


Prom  Pasadena.  Calif.:  "At  a  time  when 
military  memstiras  are  receiving  primary  con- 
sideration, we  believe  It  ts  the  league  s  func- 
tion to  emphastia  the  importance  cf  Inter- 
national economic  development  as  a  means 
of  prooaotlng  world  stability  and  lastini; 
peace. 

Prom  St.  Louis.  Mo.r  "At  a  members'  meet- 
ing. Mareb  16.  1651.  our  league  voted  to  ask 
national  to  be  on  the  watch  for  point  4  leg- 
islation, and  to  support  U  In  every  way  p<J8- 
slble  ' 

Prom  Stillwater.  Okla  :  "We  believe  that 
the  need  for  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world  cannot  be  seriously 
questioned.  We  feel  that  the  extremely  lo*- 
standard  of  llvmg  of  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population  constitutes  a  real  and 
continuing  threat  to  world  peace  unci  sta- 
bility. We  are  supported  tn  this  view  by  the 
iveaent  threats  to  world  peace  which  we 
find  In  China.  Iran.  Idonesl*.  the  Philippines. 
and  Korea,  all  of  which  Ue  in  that  ar^'.i 
designated  'underdeveloped.'  We  further  reel 
that  the  defeat  of  communism,  without  a 
subsequent  rise  tn  the  living  standards  ol  'he 
(>eople.  would  brinjj  only  temporary  relief. 
Poverty,  not  communism,  is  the  biLsic  'hreJt 
to  world  stability  ' 

This  program  makes  sense  ti  ov;.'  mem- 
bers, and  we  believe  it  has  also  c;iUi;n:  ihe 
imagination  of  the  American  people  We 
agree  strongly  with  the  view  expressed  i:i 
the  Rockefeller  repo.n.  Partners  u;  PT.'m- 
ress.  that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
assxire  Its  own  security  with  means  foiiiid 
here  at  home.  We  need  the  underdevel  .ped 
countries,  both  economically  and  politi- 
cally, and  the  peoples  of  tho«e  countries  are 
anxious  for  a  chance  to  help  themse'ves 
We  believe  the  United  States  should  sei^e 
this  opportunity  for  a  mutually  beneficial 
program.  Such  a  program  offers  ho^je  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  that  we  can  in  due  course  cope  with 
out  world-wide  economic  problems  bef-re 
we  are  overcome  by  Internal  or  external  i'- 
tack  or  by  the  strain  of  arming  against  at- 
tack. 

Communism  ha.<;  spread  by  exploiting  the 
very  reel  conditions  of  want  which  e.xi>t  for 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the  under- 
developed countries  and  for  the  sl/.abie 
group  of  underprivileged  in  certain  devel- 
oped countries  such  as  Prance  and  Italy. 
The  sound  way  to  combat  the  Communist 
advance  Is  for  the  free  world  to  meet  it 
squarely  with  a  positive  program  to  cut  the 
ground  from  under  Its  feet. 

Portunately,  the  free  world  has  already 
made  a  successful  start  on  such  a  p<>sittve 
program  through  the  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 
the  United  States  point  4  program  and  the 
Columbo  program  of  the  commonwealth. 
We  have  learned  through  experience  with 
the  European  recovery  program  and  In  Latin 
America  how  to  apply  (.he  techniques  uf 
mutual  aid  and  self-help  so  that  the  con- 
tribution we  make  In  personnel  and  dollars 
can  reault  in  lasting  benefits.  The  techni- 
cal-asalstance  program  Is  one  that  allows 
thoae  who  have  skills  and  who  have  profited 
from  the  atmoephere  of  a  free  society  to 
ahars  thoee  skills  with  others  who  have  not 
had  thead  opportunities. 

Tha  league  is  concerned  that  the  technlcai- 
aaatstanre  program  go  forward  as  much  as 
poaaibia  through  the  U.  N.  We  realise  some 
of  the  limitations  of  such  a  program  pro- 
tr easing  on  a  multUsteral  scale,  but  the 
league  believes  that  the  advantages  out- 
weigh tha  disadvantages.    Maximum  use  of 


the  United  Natlaaa  ts  lament  rtm  «C  AaMri^ 
can  money  as  It  meana  ahanng  with  other 
countries  the  burden  of  prtmdlng  funda. 
equipment,  technlelaaa.  and  tralalag  facili- 
ties Maximum  use  of  United  Hatlona  alao 
has  the  advantage  of  counteracting  the  deep 
fear  of  recipient  countrlea  of  exploitation  by 
the  economically  developed  countries.  The 
Congress  and  those  who  administer  technical - 
aid  programs  should  look  with  foresight  to 
the  increased  use  of  the  U.  N.  In  carrying  out 
these  programs.  It  is  gratifying  that  the 
rehabilitation  programs  for  Korea  and  the 
Arab  refugees  are  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  United  Nations.  I  emphasize  the  United 
Nations  here  because  the  league  bellevee 
that  the  foundation  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  lies  in  supporting  and  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  whenever  we  can.  With- 
out such  an  international  body  there  is  little 
possibility  of  maintaining  international 
order. 

Our  success  In  maintaining  the  rearma- 
ment effort  over  the  necessary  period  of 
years  will  depend  directly  on  the  success  of 
the  economic  effort  of  the  free  world.  Pur- 
thermore.  not  only  the  rearmament  effort 
bur  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the 
industrialized  regions  depends  on  the  mar- 
kets and  raw  materials  of  the  underdeveloped 
ret?ions.  which  are  in  turn  dependent  on  us. 
We  see  the  Interrelatioriship  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  extent  that  one  cannot  succeed 
without  the  fulfillment  of  the  other  two. 

One  of  the  most  difflcult  questions  which 
t.'ie  Congress  must  face  In  connection  with 
rh:s  mutual-security  legislation  is  what  is  a 
.s^und  division  of  funds  and  materials  be- 
tween the  arms  program  and  economic  pro- 
Eram.  We  fear  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
Sacrifice  economic  aid  to  the  more  obvious 
needs  for  military  aid.  Wc  believe  this 
wouid  be  short-al^ted  atnd  in  the  long  run 
pernaps  disa.strous.  The  importance  of  eco- 
nimic  aid  has  been  expressed  by  our  mem- 
bers attain  and  again,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  to  the  conunlttee. 

The  leaifue  is  well  aware  of  the  strains 
whu  h  the  rearmament  effort  Is  putting  on 
the  American  economy  with  the  corusequent 
danger  of  inflation.  In  the  mixlern  world 
the  price  level  ts  not  merely  a  domestic  con- 
cern Inflation  here  produces  repercussions 
throughout  the  free  world.  Our  members 
have  been  active  in  urging  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  to  support  a  firm  program 
to  control  Inflation,  particularly  stressing  the 
need  for  a  pay-as-we-go  tax  program,  credit 
controls  and  reductions  in  nonessential  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  convinced  that  the  United  States  must 
continue  to  fxUflll  Its  collective  security  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  such  regional  arrangements  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  In  the  long  run  a  collective 
system  of  defense  will  be  less  costly  to  the 
United  States  as  well  as  offering  the  world 
its  best  chance  of  deterring  aggression. 

In  summary,  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
is  supporting  military  aid  to  implement  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  continuance  of  the 
European  recovery  program  and  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  covmtries.  We  are  emphasiz- 
ing the  Importance  of  the  economic-assist- 
ance progri\ms  and  full  use  of  U.  N.  agencies 
wherever  possible. 

We  believe  that  the  goal  of  world  peace 
Is  to  be  won  only  through  cooperative  effort. 
We  are  convinced  that  United  States  leader- 
ship Is  Imperative  Lf  this  cooperative  effort 
Is  to  succeed  Finally,  we  know  that  United 
States  leadership  Is  the  responsibility  of 
every  American  cltiaen.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters,  a  cltizeas'  organization  con- 
cerned with  Government's  role  in  national 
and  international  affairs,  assures  the  Con- 
gress of  Its  acti^  and  concerted  support  for 
these  three  programa  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy.  We  ask  that  the  bill  which  yotir 
committee  reports  make  adequate  autborlm- 
tion  for  their  support. 


rffiMCliM  RfMM  SC  Wtf9 


vCdf. 


oMcnft  «<«giinttnwg  at  llKir  luatar  Is     or  tha 


EXTEKSBOii  or  moiAnKs 


HON.  HUBEIT  B.  SCDDDEt 


nV  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBiaUfTAllVB 
Wednesday,  Jvlf  25.  1951 

Mr.  SCUDDKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  retq^rks  tn  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rzcoo,  I  tnclixle  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Press-Democrat,  pub- 
lished at  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  luider  the 
date  of  July  15.  1951.  entitled  T^ort 
Bragg  PLsbermen  Stand  To  Lose  $750,- 
000  This  Year." 

Next  month  the  tuna  and  albacore  sea- 
son begins,  and  due  to  hazardous  condi- 
tions at  Noyo  Harbor.  located  near  the 
city  of  Fort  Bragg,  the  fishing  industry 
there  expects  to  lose  an  estimated  $750.- 
000  worth  of  business.  This  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  larger  fishing  boats 
that  ply  the  waters  off  northern  Cali- 
fcmia  during  the  tuna  and  albacore  sea- 
son, and  in  the  [>ast  have  accounted  for 
75  percent  of  the  business  in  this  type 
of  fish  cronducted  at  Noyo.  This  revenue 
will  be  lost  because  the  skippers  of  these 
boats  have  served  notice  they  will  not 
enter  Noyo  Harbor  this  year. 

The  skippers  still  remember  what  hap- 
pened last  year  when  considerable  dam- 
age was  inflicted  upon  their  craft  by  the 
heavy  seas  buffeting  across  the  unpro- 
tected harbor. 

The  hazardous  conditions  at  Noyo 
Hart)or  have  accounted  for  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  expensive  equipment,  bodi- 
ly injui-y — n.nd  even  loss  of  Life.  The  risk 
is  so  great  that  marine  insurance  com- 
panies refuse  to  insure  equipment  oper- 
ating from  this  harbor,  or  set  the  rate 
so  high  that  it  is  prohibitive. 

There  is  a  permanent  investment  of 
$2,751,500  represented  in  fishing  vessels, 
riverside  production  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities at  Noyo  Harlxjr.  During  1950 
value  of  the  fish  harvest  to  meet  civilian 
consumer  demands  and  requirements  of 
the  military  was  set  at  $8,500,000.  This 
harbor  is  the  only  haven  for  fishing 
boats  and  smaller  craft  along  a  200 -mile 
stretch  of  rugged,  stormy  coast  line. 

A  project  to  construct  a  breakwater 
to  protect  Noyo  Harbor  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  many 
years  ago.  Congress  authorized  the 
project  8  years  ago,  but  no  funds  have 
been  allocated,  I  have  heen  informed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  the  cost 
of  constructing  a  model  breakwater  and 
subjecting  it  to  the  nece&sary  tests  would 
amount  to  some  $25,000. 

I  have  called  the  necessity  for  this 
project  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Army  Civilian  Func- 
tions, requesting  the  desired  allocation 
if  additional  funds  are  recommended  for 
new  projects.  If  favorabte  acticm  de- 
velops, the  dangerous  threats  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  a  multimiilion  dollar 
fishing  industry  will  be  greatly 
diminished. 

The  article  citing  the  Ion  which  the 

fishing  industry  at  Fort  Bragg  faces  due 
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•TSOjOOO  Taos  Tasa 
(By  Wwia  F.  Oavts) 

Um  tuaa  aad  albaecare  stason  baflna  nest 
Bkoaith.  and  tba  Von  Bn«g  Balitaf  inOmiOj 
expects  to  kiee  f780^»0  worth  ot  byatneas 
doe  to  sOtlng  of  Noyo  Tlarbor. 

Already  sktppcts  of  large  tuna  boata.  vbteb 
range  abDoat  the  leogtb  of  the  west  ooaat 
and  sooovmt  for  79  percent  of  Nofo's  tune 
and  albacore  bnstnees.  bare  given  notice  tbcy 
cant  risk  entering  tbe  hartior  this  year. 

^111  freah  in  tbetr  minds  is  the  denaeiy 
packed  hart>or  of  a  year  sfo.  when  vhtte- 
crestcd  wavaa  broke  acroee  tbe  unprotected 
harbor  entrance  and  buffeted  the  fishing 
boau.  catutng  thousands  of  dollars  tn 
damage. 

Heavy  rains  have  carried  silt  down  tbe 
Noyo  River.  depoelUng  It  near  the  hartxar  en- 
trance. Stormy  seas,  in  rtim.  have  besten 
the  silt  beck  into  the  channel  entrance  and 
alongside  the  flshtng -plant  docks  on  tbe 
north  bank  of  the  river. 

liouls  CavalPnl.  manager  of  one  of  the  Mix 
fisheries  end  chairman  of  the  Noyo  Harbor 
District  Board  of  Commissioners,  comments: 

"We  tie  boats  alongside  the  dock  and 
keep  the  propellers  whirling  to  churn  out 
a  channel  which  fishing  boats  can  use  to 
come  alongside  without  keeling  over. 

"It  has  got  so  bad  they  cant  berth  at  low 
water,  but  have  to  come  tn  at  high  tide." 

Noyo  Harbor  is  one  of  several  m  the  red- 
wood empire  which  is  gradually  silting  In 
due  to  the  lack  of  pniodlc  dredguig  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

■Hue  corps'  deputy  chief  of  civil  works  for 
rivers  and  harbors  explained  In  a  letter  to 
the  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
referring  to  Bodega  Bay  and  Its  aSSO.OOO  of 
annual  fl&fa  pnxfuctlon:  "Maintenance  of 
navigation  faculties  for  recreational  craft, 
where  the  benefits  are  of  a  local  nature,  or 
for  small  voltirae  of  general  commerce,  under 
present  conditions  must  be  deferred  " 

The  weet-coast  ashing  Industry,  which  In 
California  alone  exceeds  New  England's, 
would  dispute  the  word  "recreational"  as  an 
accurate  description  of  Bodega  Bay,  which 
handles  upward  of  600  fishing  vessels  during 
salmon  season;  of  the  Petaluma  River,  with 
its  multimUllon -dollar  industry  depending 
on  >  arge  traffic,  or  of  Noyo  Harbor,  with  Its 
(2.751,500  permanent  Investment  in  perma- 
nent ftshing  vessels  and  river-side  produc- 
tion and  distribution  faculties;  and  its 
S8.550.000  of  Qsh  harvested  In  1950  for 
civilian  and  Armed  Forces  xise. 

There  are  two  other  projects,  in  addition 
to  the  crucially  needed  dredging,  which  Noyo 
Harbor  fishermen  and  fish  processors  believe 
highly  Important  to  future  operations  of  the 
industry. 

1.  The  harbor  district  seeks  a  Government 
loan  to  dredge  a  mooring  basin  upstream 
from  the  present  channel,  which  ends  0  8 
of  a  mile  above  the  harbor  entrance.  Th« 
loan  would  be  repaid  in  10  years,  from  moor- 
ing rental  receipts.  Mr.  CavalUni  points  out 
that  the  law  forbids  Impeding  a  navigable 
channel,  but  now  fishermen  have  no  alter- 
native, despite  the  danger  of  fire  or  storm 
damage  tn  a  heavily  crowded  and  unpro- 
tected harbor. 

a.  A  federally  constructed  breakwater, 
anchored  to  a  rocky  cliff  extending  seaward 
on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  entrance. 
This  project  was  recommended  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  a  decade  ago  and  Congress  au- 
thorized It  8  years  ago.  but  has  not  aUoeated 
funds- 
Bay  Welch,  secretary  of  the  Fort  Bragg 
fishermen's  tTnlon,  dtas  a  half  doaen  wracks 
wbkA  have  occurred  within  the  past  several 
years  doe  to  the  abaence  of  a  breakwater. 
Only  laat  Kovember  tba  •66.000  flahlng  vea- 
Bri  Del  Montt  crasJtod  agalsrt  rocks  south 


OorpaaC 
at  tte  biealptatot   projeet  as 
IMO.    ainee  tftaa.  tba  coes  baa  ramlily 
bisd.  bat  tba  va've  ot  boatt  be* 
tbe  eoat  of  repamng  tMai  ia 
wbat  U  WM  II  yean  ago. 

ot  tba  Woyo  llrtitec  taJuatiry  < 
projects  not  osUy  impartaat  to 
th<«i  and  to  tbe  coauBonlty's  proeperlty.  bat 
also  to  tbe  Natkm  as  a  wbole. 

Ia  not  pientlfBl  food  nacaasary  tn  paaea  or 
war?  they  aafc.  Tbey  add  «bat  noyo  Berber, 
the  only  bavan  for  Cablag  boata  and  other 
smaU  craft  along  a  SOO-nUla  strateb  ot  coast 
between  Humboldt  and  Bodega  Bays,  waa 
also  headquarters  for  a  Navy  aea-faaeiie  txnlS 
during  World  War  n. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  WHITAKER 

or  Btxiwocirr 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXFRBBSNTATTVn 

Wednesday,  /alp  25.  1952 

Mr.  WHITAKER.  Mr.  Spealter.  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recgko.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Let's  Stay  Strong."  ap- 
pearing in  the  Park  City  Daily  News. 
Bowling  Green.  Ky..  o»  July  2.  1»51 : 

It  took  a  long,  long  time,  but  at  last  we 
are  on  the  road  to  achieving  universal  mili- 
tary training.  Although  some  ISVtr-year- 
olds  ( and  acme  parents )  may  disagree,  that's 
the  most  important  newi.  In  the  new  man- 
power draft  biU  just  sigited  by  Preslacnt 
Truman. 

To  be  siire.  a  lot  has  to  happen  before 
UMT  becomes  an  actuality. 

First  off.  a  five-member  National  Stecurity 
Training  CcMnmlttee  will  have  to  get  to  work 
and  speU  out  the  details  of  operation.  The 
committee  has  to  make  its  report  to  Con- 
gress sometime  within  the  next  4  montha, 
and  it  has  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

After  that,  the  Armed  ServlMs  Committees 
of  each  House  will  have  4ft  mme  days  to 
mull  ova-  rhe  details.  Then  comes  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor.  As  has  happened  before, 
of  course,  the  argument  could  go  on  forever 
without  getting  anywhere.  But  Oeoator 
RcasKix,  chairman  of  the  A>-mad  Services 
Committee,  promises  action  wiU  be  speedy 
once  the  supporting  legislation  seeded  tor 
I7MT  Is  ready. 

There  in  one  other  blteb.  Srea  atftar  the 
law  is  passed.  UMT  wUl  not  go  Into  operation 
until  the  President  or  Congrses  daeidaa  It  ia 
no  longer  neceeaary  to  draft  men  utuler  19 
to  keep  our  authorized  armed  scrangtb  Tbe 
experts  In  Washington  seeta  to  tbtnk  this 
meana  17MT  will  take  a  back  seat  until  tba 
Korean  war  Is  over,  an  obMrraUon  which 
could  mean  anything.  Binee  nobody  knowa 
what  the  next  move  tn  Korea  will  be. 

Nevertheless,  it's  an  blstorie  step.  How 
that  nearly  everybody  seeaia  to  sgree  we 
ought  to  have  UMT.  it  makes  sound  sense 
that  we  build  tbe  foundatloos  for  It  care- 
fully. 

Tbe  administration  began  urging  It  back  la 
1948.  Tte  Aaerican  Laglon  aays  It's  tiecn 
urging  UMT  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  And  Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  fpm 
back  much  further.  The  objective  oC  a  tml- 
versaily  shared  dbilgatlon  for  tbe  detmm  at 
our  coiintary,"  be  points  out.  "Is  now  wttWbs 
our  grasp  for  the  first  time  tdnee  Oeorga 
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Tifctngtin  btfuk  tba  purautt  of  thi«  gtwl 

*  MoKwy  aatf  •  tatttf  ivo." 

WlwUm  tt  took  S  ytmn,  sa  or  IbO.  wctothtr 

•  irmH"  «r  ao  doM  oot  rwlly  mftttcr.  Uirr 
mmmm  dtlnod  to  b*  part  of  a—rtfn  Uf •  for 
quite  «  white. 

Tb*  tanportant  thla^  now  is  to  put  UlffT 
tnpittiw  lu  lueh  fMhloiL,  to  quote  Oenenl 
lianhaU  agalo.  that  "It  wtll  permit  ua  thare- 
•fMr  to  ooettnua  atrong  mllttarUy  In  kaeping 
with  oar  graat  purpoaa  of  proowning  peace 
Id  tHe  world. ' 


KZTIHBION  OF  BSICARK8 

OF 

HON.  A  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 


n  THB  B008B  OP 


ATivra 


Wedneadaif.  July  25. 19S1 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permtMtnn  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  en- 
cloee  herewith  a  ctalement  by  the  Rev- 
erokd  Thomas  &  Keehn,  lesisiatiTe  rep- 
reeeutetlye.  Cottnell  for  Social  Action, 
Oongrecatkmal  Christian  Churches. 
RerereDd  Keehn  particularly  directs  at- 
tnMon  to  the  Importance  of  the  point  4 
program.  I  agree  with  the  Idea  that 
paliit  4  shookl  be  kept  clearly  defined. 
Tills  arttele  is  worthy  of  careful  eonsid- 
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tanvs,  OcwjKU.  pos  So- 
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Chairman  and  memban  cf  the  eom* 
mj  name  to  Thomaa  B.  Kaehn.  &nd 
to  17S1  If  StraM  HW..  Waahlnfton. 
D.  C.  X  am  appaarlac  befora  your  eommlt- 
taa  today  to  taattty  on  balMlf  of  the  Council 
AeOoB  of  the  Ooofresatkmal 
with  raapeet  to  the 
My  poatttoa  with 
OoaBell_for  Soelal  Aetkm  to  taftolattve 
eooaeft  to  eompoead  of  • 
at  18  persciu  eieeted  by  the  eeheral 
or  the  QneniatiMiiiial  ChrtstUn 
which  to  the  rapraaaBtatlve  body 
MM  ehurehaa  and  l.ieoxXM  membera. 
>  ObsaeU  for  Boetel  Aetton  hae  been  gtven 
mpoBtfbUtty  by  the  lenaral  eeanefl  of 
Indtvldaal  ehurehaa  ntake  the 
l«e  tn  aoetoty  la 
otf  tetaraattoaal  lelattona. 

i  ahopld  Uke 

thto  polat,  that  aoeocdlii« 

chnrA  and 

onlT  for  ttaalf. 

•  wtteHS  today  I  am. 

only  for  the  CouneU 


"I  am  Intereated  and  gratified  to  learn  that 
you  are  to  appear  before  the  Hovi*e  Forelga 
Affairs  Committee  Sn  ita  hearings  on  the 
mutaal  aecxirlty  program. 

"You  know  of  the  great  concern  that  Is 
being  evidenced  by  the  various  :.  reign 
boards  ol  our  churcbes,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  polns  4  program,  and  I  want 
to  be  aure  that  you  have  the  acthm  re- 
cently taken  by  the  prudentiai  committee 
of  the  American  board  en  this  matter  En- 
doaad  you  wtll  find  a  copy  which  you  may 
tiae  as  you  aee  fit  In  the  presentation  of  yuur 
teatlmony." 

The  resolution  referred  to  by  Dr  B.'-idstes 
reada  aa  follows  In  sertiona  parilcularly  rel- 
evant CO  thU  testimony 

"That  approval  In  substance  be  given  to 
the  findings  of  a  special  consultation  on  the 
churchea'  relationa  to  peoples  In  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  held  at  Buck 
HIU  Palla.  AprU  34-%.  1961.  as  a  i^uide  to 
the  staff  in  dealing  with  the  immediate 
propoaala  before  them  and  as  a  bofls  for  the 
formulation  of  a  long-range  policy  lor  the 
American  board. 

"That  ofBcers  and  ml^lonarles  of  the 
American  board  be  aaked  to  Interpret  to 
Individuals  and  churches  the  fundamental 
humanitarian  principle  of  sharing  which 
to  at  the  heart  of  the  point  4  program,  to 
the  end  that,  progressively,  popular  sup- 
port and  congressional  support  of  the  point  4 
program  may  be  forthcoming." 

Thia  convergence  of  Interest  of  the 
American  board  and  the  Council  for  Social 
Action  is,  we  believe,  a  happy  and  elenifl- 
cant  development.  It  indicates  a  wide- 
apread  interest  within  the  churches  in  the 
kind  of  program  to  aid  in  the  economic 
azMl  Boolal  development  of  the  underde- 
veloped areas  which  Is  symbolized  by  point 
4.  Orowing  out  of  generations  of  practi- 
cal azparlence  cf  the  American  board  in 
the  foreign-mission  field,  and  the  interest 
of  the  Council  for  Social  Action  in  foreign 
policy,  this  program — point  4 — represents 
aomethlng  which  we  believe  should  be  in  the 
forefront  i:rf  Anoerican   foreign  policy 

One  personal  word  may  be  appropriate 
here.  At  the  requcat  of  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Ifisalons  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  I  was  released  from  my  pres- 
ent reaponslbllity  for  the  8-montb  period. 
October  1950  to  June  1851.  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  relationship  of  mls- 
Blous  to  the  point  4  program.  The  Division 
of  Foreign  IClsslons  represenu  the  major 
Frotentant  missions  boards.  As  has  been 
stated  on  many  occasions  by  both  church- 
men and  political  leaders,  foreign  mtsasions 
pioneered  In  deveiopdng  the  point  4  Idea. 
Particularly  Is  the  ftelds  of  he«lth.  educa- 
tion, and  agrlcttlture  these  rellglouis  agen- 
dea  have  been  concerned  with  basic  human 
and  aoclal  needs  of  people  in  the  under- 
developed areas,  as  well  as  in  their  moral 
and  aptrltxial  welfare.  One  of  the  actlvt- 
ttoa  carried  on  during  this  period  of  serv- 
loe  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  National  Cotincil  of  Churches  was  to 
aaitot  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
a  3-day  constiltatlon  on  the  churches'  re- 
lation to  peoples  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
Thto  meeting  was  attended  by  135  leaders 
of  Frotestant  mlaalons  and  social-action 
agendea.  I  am  aendlng  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
thto  eonaultatlon  entitled  "The  American 
CShurohea  and  Overaeas  Development  Pro- 
grama."  Thto  document  repreacnts  a  real- 
Istto  anpn^teal  of  the  needs  and  obstacles 
to  eeonooUc  and  aoctod  development  in  the 
tmderdevetoped  area  and  the  motivations 
and  prlnetples  which  must  guide  a  program 
of  thto  Itlnd  If  it  to  to  be  successful. 

Aa  to  apparent  from  thto  background,  we 
are  particularly  interested  In  the  provisions 
Of  the  propoaal  befor*  thto  commltue  relat- 
ing to  the  economic  aid  of  the  more  than 
IjOOOJOt/i^KO  people  who  live  in  the  under- 


developed areaa  at  the  world.    Thto  part  at 

the  foreign-aid  {vogram  repreaents  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $500,000,000.  We  are 
not  at  all  oppoeed  to  the  larger  Items  re- 
quested for  economic  aid  to  Burope  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  free  world.  In  fact  the  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Action  haa  on  sereval  occasions 
supported  both  of  theae  programs.  We  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  speak  about  the  de- 
tails or  amounta  requested  for  either  of 
these  activities.  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
express  the  hope  that  tn  the  European  eco- 
nomic-aid program,  the  original  purpose  of 
the  Marshall  plan  will  not  be  lost  because 
of  the  new  conditions  occasion^  by  the 
rearmament  progiam.  Certainly  some  ad- 
justment will  be  called  for,  but  no  military 
program  in  Burope  can  he  achieved  or  even 
made  palatable  to  the  people  unleaa  there 
Is  a  sound  and  continuing  Improvement  in 
the  program  of  economic  development  In 
the  E\u:opcan  nations. 

About  the  program  at  economic  and  social 
development  In  the  tmderdeveloped  areits, 
we  do  have  several  specific  comments. 

First  we  would  like  to  emphasise  the  stra- 
tegic and  long-term  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram of  economic  and  aoctol  development 
in  the  imderdeveloped  areas.  Here  we  agree 
with  the  theato  dr'Cloped  by  the  report  of 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  and  by  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  in  hto 
testimony  before  thto  committee.  The  re- 
port of  the  Churches  and  Overseu  Develop- 
ment stated: 

"In  the  past  man  has  lacked  the  physical 
capacity  either  to  destroy  hto  kind  by  the 
tens  of  millions  or  to  lessen  measurably  the 
misery  and  squalor  which  too  often  were 
an  accepted  condition  of  their  dally  exist- 
ence.    That  to  no  longer  true. 

"Today  man  has  developed  sdentlfle  In- 
ctrumento  which  are  easily  capable  of  crip- 
pling civilization  as  we  knew  It.  But  he  has 
alao  developed  knowledge  and  techniques 
which  for  the  first  time  make  systematic 
social  and  economic  progress  a  possibility 
not  only  for  the  cltlxens  of  a  few  nations  but 
for  most  of  mankind. 

"The  poverty  and  aoctol  disorder  which 
afflict  so  much  of  the  wcvld  are  ancient  and 
persistent  evlto.  Their  eradication  will  not 
be  a  matter  erf  years,  or  even  of  decades. 
The  problem  to  vast  and  complex,  the  misery 
pervasive,  the  causes  intertangled.  But  a 
road  toward  a  better  lot  for  the  people  of 
'these  areas  tiaa  become  Increasingly  visible 
iii.  the  private,  governmental,  and  inter- 
governmental development  programs  which 
have  been  laimched  or  {soposed  since  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  The  philoaophy 
behind  these  programs  has  become  familiar 
to  Americans  as  the  point  4  concept. 

"If  the  point  4  concept  to  not  vigorously 
applied,  a  series  of  degenerative  wars  appe&rs 
to  be  almost  Inevitable.  But  U  the  concept 
is  given  full  support,  the  result  can  be  a 
more  whcdeaome  and  secure  world  for  our 
children  than  their  parents  have  ever 
known." 

Thus  we  want  a  point  4  program  that  to 
clearly  Identified,  that  to  in  the  spotlight, 
that  to  a  central  and  permanent  part  of 
American  foreign  policy.  That  to.  from  otir 
point  of  view,  a  weakneaa  of  the  proposal 
before  you.  Point  4  functions  are  scattered 
thrcMghout  tbe  four  titles  at  the  document. 
It  takes  some  arithmetic  and  a  skillful  de- 
tective to  locate  the  pieces  which,  when  put 
together,  qwll  point  4.  We  heltove  that 
point  4  should  be,  at  the  very  leaat.  a  sep- 
arate title  In  an  over-all  foreign -aid  bllL 
At  preeent  It  to  lost  amidst  military  and  tem- 
porary economic  programa.  Thto  to  a  major 
weakneaa.  a  weakneaa  which  will  be  mto- 
understood  particularly  by  the  more  than 
1,000.000,MX>  peopto  who  live  in  tbe  tmder- 
developed areas.  Because  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  are  so  mixed.  !t  may  be  believed 
In  some  countrlop  that  they  oiuiat  take  tbe 
military  aid  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  eco- 


nomic. And  thto  wlU  produce  tcnalon.  per- 
haps resentment.  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  where  the  spirit  of  political  inde- 
pendence to  as  potent  as  the  economic  and 
8oclal  needs  of  the  people  are  widespread. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  with  the  mag- 
nitude and  admlntotratlon  of  the  program. 
Point  4  baa  become  a  generic  term.  It  to  a 
symbol.  It  has  a  long  history  In  government 
as  well  as  among  private  agencies.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  at  least  two  major 
point  4  programs  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  Government — one  under  the  aegto  of 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Admlnlstriitlon  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  other  under 
ECA.  particularly  its  Special  Economic  Mis- 
sions in  Southeast  Asia  and  its  program  in 
the  Dcpe:adent  Overieas  Territories  of  Africa. 
Accordlnii  to  the  report  of  the  Rockefeller 
International  Development  Advisory  Board, 
all  of  these  activities  talten  together  ac- 
counted for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $300.- 
000  000  In  fiscal  1951.  ECA  programs  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  differ  somewhat  from 
TCA  activities  in  that  the  former  supplies 
seme  grants  and  materials  as  well  as  techni- 
cians. But  they  are  all  point  4  In  the  broad- 
est sense.  Presumably  the  $500,000,000 
listed  as  econonrvic  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
areas  m  the  draft  now  before  you  represents 
a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  this  pro- 
gram although  we  have  not  seen  a  country 
by  country  break-down.  At  any  rate  we 
strongly  believe  that  the  amount  of  $500,000,- 
000  for  technical  assistance  and  economic 
and  social  development  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  is  a  reasonable  amount  for  the 
nest  fiscal  year.  It  should  be  approved. 
This  Is  the  amount  recommended  by  both  the 
Gray  and  Rockefeller  reports. 

To  administer  such  a  program  effectively, 
the  operations  now  carried  on  by  TCA  and 
the  ECA  underdeveloped  areas  functior.s. 
should  be  combined  into  a  single  adminiatra- 
tl-.e  unit.  Probably  this  should  be  a  divi- 
sion of  ECA  with  clearly  defined  responsl- 
biluies  and  authority.  Thte  division  could 
then  become  the  nucleus  of  a  single  inde- 
p<'ndent  overseas  economic  administration  as 
recommended  in  many  private  and  public 
studies  of  the  problem.  The  functioris  of 
this  agency  could  be  clarified  as  experience 
dictated.  But  at  least  here  we  would  have 
the  beginning  of  the  kind  of  permanent, 
independent  overseas  economic  agency  which 
appears  to  be  so  desperately  needed. 

Incidentally,  reports  from  certain  parts  of 
the  world  indicate  that  in  each  country  there 
should  be  much  more  effective  coordination 
of  the  various  United  States  programs — eco- 
nomic, information,  and  military — than  now 
exists. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  there  should  be 
the  maximum  use  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
the  point  4  program.  This  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expreseed  in  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development,  adopted  last  year. 
At  the  planning  stage  in  advisory  relation- 
ships, both  here  and  in  the  field,  and  in  the 
actual  administration  of  certain  projects,  we 
believe  that  the  aims  and  purposes  of  point 
4  can  best  be  fulfilled  by  use  of  voluntary 
agencies  of  all  kinds. 

A  fourth  and  final  concern  which  we  would 
like  to  stress  to  related  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  program  should  move.  For  ex- 
ample, church  agencies  generally  feel  that 
increasing  use  should  be  made  of  the  Un'ted 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  tech- 
nical asstotance  and  economic-development 
programs.  Bspecially  as  long-term,  large- 
scale  development  projects  are  undertaken, 
financial  and  Investment  programs  tinder 
U.  N.  aegto  will  help  avoid  possible  charges  ai 
imperialism  and  thereby  serve  America's  real 
interests.  For  thto  reason  we  support  the 
proposato  tn  the  RockefellM^  report  for  an 
International  Development  Authority  and 
an  International  Finance  Corporation,  both 
related  to  the  International  Bank  for  Becon- 
atructloa  which  to  a  U.  N.  agency.    Coxxgrtm 


would  aerve  the  United  States  axul  the  U.  N. 
well  by  Initiating  steps  to  get  these  new  pro- 
grams started.  At  best,  several  years  will  be 
required,  and  now  to  not  too  soon  to  begin. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  technical -asatotance  programa 
now  carried  on  by  the  U.  N.  and  the  special- 
ized agencies.  We  believe  they  fulfill  an 
important  function  and  could  be  expanded. 
United  States  contributions  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  current  appropriations 
for  technical  asatotance  and  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  underdeveloped  a.reas  could  be 
usefully  employed  by  the  U.  N. 

Cliurch  agencies  and  members  appear  to 
be  ccanmitted  to  the  point  4  idea  carried  on 
by  the  United  States  and  U.  N.  with  greater 
enthusiasm  than  anything  else  in  the  last 
decade  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
establishment  of  tbe  U.  N.  Itself  With  their 
world-wide  organixation,  they  are  prepared 
to  carry  on  programs  of  education  and  aasisc- 
anee  in  the  grass  roots  of  America  and  the 
rice  roots  of  Asia.  They  believe  that  this  is 
a  program  which  must  be  supported  by  citl- 
xens  and  by  the  Government  for  the  long 
pull — for  at  least  the  next  50  years.  Point  4 
must  go  on  when — in  fact  especially  when — 
the  military-Sid  programs  decrease.  Point  4 
can  become  a  kind  of  twentieth-century 
emancipation  for  the  billion  and  more 
people,  largely  colored,  who  are  enslaved  by 
poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  mlsgovemment. 
and  disintegrating  social  orders  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  It  can 
become  a  road  to  ;>eace  along  which  man- 
kind may  walk  forward  Into  the  sunrise  of  a 
better  tomorrow. 


No  Need  for  Oil  Price  CoafareU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKIAROICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPRISENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  25,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  was  clipped  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Independent  Petrok  am  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

The  price  of  oil  has  advanced  less  than 
1  percent,  according  to  thi^  article,  since 
the  Korean  war  began.  In  contrast  with 
other  items,  this  is  practically  no  ad- 
vance at  alL  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  certainly  is  no  rhyme  or  reason, 
no  excuse  whatever,  for  arbitrary  regu- 
lations and  directives  attempting  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  crude  oil  and  its 
products. 

Following  is  the  article,  which  shows 
that  there  is  no  n^d  for  oil  price 
controls: 

Oir  PaiCK  CoifT*OL 

Government  stattotlca  ahow  that  oil  prlcea 
are  being  frozen  in  the  face  of  steady  in- 
creases in  other  |Blces  and  costs.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattotlca 
reports  that  wholesato  prices  of  all  commodi- 
ties have  increased  17  per;ent  since  the  be- 
ginning at  the  Elorean  war.  Farm-iaroducu 
prices  are  up  aa  percent;  foods,  IS  percent; 
textiles.  36  percent;  metato,  10  percent;  build- 
ing materlator  13  percent;  chemlcato,  26  per- 
cent. In  contrast,  the  price  of  crude  pe- 
troletnn.  as  a  restilt  at  minor  adjustments. 
has  increased  leaa  than  1  percent. 

The  facta  ahow  that  price-control  aisthorl- 
tlaa  are  following  a  course  that  threatens  to 
repeat  the  dtocrlnUnatory  and  unsound  se- 
tlons  as  to  oU  prices  taken  during  World 
War  U.    These  actions  during  the  laat  war 


greatly  depressed  oil  prices  in  relation  to 
the  other  prices  and  the  rising  coats  of  find* 
Ing.  developing,  luid  producing  crude  oil. 
As  a  result  of  OFA  policies,  our  reserve  pro- 
ducing capacity  was  dissipated  and  the 
American  consumers  suffered  the  hardohlpa 
of  temporary  oil  shortagea  in  1941  and  1»48. 
The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  repeat  these 
mtot&kes  by  following  unrealtotlc  iwics  poli- 
cies: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  petroleum  be  urged  to  recognize  the 
disparity  between  oil  prices  and  the  price 
of  other  cummodiUes  and  avoid  dtocrimina- 
tory  and  Inequitable  price  sctlons  that  would 
threaten  thf;  future  ol  supplies  upon  which 
thto  Nation's  security  dependj. 


TbeOtlMrCkeck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

OF  cowKKTSctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ROTUCSlNTATrVHI 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  RKCCHto  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial from  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Morn- 
ing Record  of  July  20: 

Tm  Othxi  Ckxix 

The  imprisonment  of  William  Oatto  in 
Prague  diminishes  again  the  number  of 
wntern  newsmen  behind  tbe  Iron  curtain. 
At  present  there  are  toss  than  a  aoore  try- 
ing valiantly  to  cover  events  In  the  vast  r.rea 
of  Communist  Europe.  Six  of  these  are  in 
Moscow.  Prague  to  now  without  any  cov- 
erage at  all.  except  what  to  phoned  out  for 
the  UP'  by  a  Czech  national,  who,  incident- 
ally, must  be  a  very  had  Inaurance  rtok  at 
the  moment,  and  the  dally  dtopatchea  oT 
two  nnited  States  embassy  reprnentatlvcs. 

In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand.  Com- 
munist newspapermen  are  going  about  their 
business  without  let  or  blndran'^.  Taaa 
reported,  tindoubtedly  In  glcwlng  terms,  a 
peace  rally  tn  Chicago  itt  which  a  number 
of  notorioits  Communtots  kicked  the  Red 
gong  around.  Newsmen  for  Russian  pub- 
lications as  well  as  for  the  Dally  Workar 
and  indigenous  pink-tinted  sheets  have  equal 
chance  with  reputable  democratic  papers  for 
Government  press  meetings  and  releases,  and 
can  still  prowl  about  the  Pentagon  watting 
for  the  breeze  to  blow  loose  aheeta  of  ftaper 
their  way. 

There  has  been  no  ofliclal  proteet.  nor  to 
there  likely  to  be,  about  the  peculiar  yard- 
stick which  governs  tbe  orientation  of  Bed- 
reported  news  stories.  O^tlnary  newimeu 
report  the  facts  of  their  storlss  ss  con- 
scientiously an  they  are  abto  and.  given  a 
chance  to  editorialize,  disagree  violently 
about  the  conclusions.  Communtat  news- 
men live  in  happy  harmony.  If  something 
beneflU  Uncle  Joe  it  to  a  good  thing.  If  It 
militates  against  hto  Interests  It  to  a  bad 
thing.  'When  a  Communtot  n«waman  lU^ 
out  a  story  cloeer  to  espionage  than  any- 
thing William  Oatto  ever  approached,  which 
has  happened  more  than  once,  'we  berato 
ourselves  for  our  stupidity  tn  lettlag  him  get 
the  iiLformatloo.  not  the  reporter  Cor  hto 
spfiag. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  vestsm  democ- 
racy to  founded  on  Christian  prtndptw 
should  take  a  sharp  look  at  thto  poUey  of 
turning  the  other  cheek.  Our  pmUey  has  al- 
ways beca.  and  shoald  always  be,  to  kMp 
the  avMiuas  at  Information  as  opm  as  pds- 
slbto.  even  thou|^  they  are  tear^porarlly  ane- 
way  streets  and  though  Bed  reporlMBS  give 
wrong  nparU  at  their  tumlsfk 
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at  the  ChrtotlKB  praMpts.  tC  la 

ftr  tiM  paopl*  «1M>  rHMl  the  ODmanTMHit 

tev«  ffei«d  tn  tiMir  own  comtrtw.  must  be 
toy  tbm  ttmmlom  wHleh  penclU  our 
to  iwmrh  tb«m.  Mar*  Unportrjot  tttU. 
at  fr««  coaotrlaa  &n<<  <xmntrlca 
to  fi»do«n  we  sBd  ^»lt«  tlic  t^ro 
poUdM.  It  to  an  «nuBpl«  of  democ- 
racy In  aettoo  that  no  amount  oT  propa- 
can  dlitort. 


•X 


f «  Cortaia 


lUftarjr  Pcncwwl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PAHERSON 

or   COKJtaCTKUT 

IN  THB  BOUSS  OP  SmUBBXirTATrVES 

Thnridat.  June  21. 19S1 

ICr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gttaa  has  delayed  In  many  instiuKes  in 
artpptfng  iBflalattTe  measures  ot  benefit 
to  the  Armed  Pteoea  perfonning  so  Tal- 
tenOy  In  Korea.  A  dramatic  incident 
iMnwmlnt  a  Veterans'  AdrntalstratUm 
bostiltal  refuslnc  treatment  to  a 
wounded  Korean  veteran  was  n«^eded  to 
•eeompliah  the  passage  of  a  laedical- 
bUl  feu-  vetow  of  Kci-ea.  To 
no  aetloa  bas  been  taken  by  Oon- 
to  tnereaae  the  WHmthly  pay  of 
In  eombat  aones.  It 
li  itemefol  that  no  tmpetos  has  been 
by  the  taartfnrMp  to  attain  this 
ohjaettre. 
I  hopt  that  no  luefa  delay  wlU  affect 
wMoQB  of  the  biU  I  tntroduoed 
to  eoDttane  tax  exonptlons  for 
nd  women  in  combs  t  fyn^jT. 
aathortty  for  such  exemp- 
li and  should 
aa  pnaribie.  I  have 
Mad  to  eofreet  one  hwqialty  In  tlM  pres- 
«■!  bivT  and  trust  that  the  OoiBmittee 
«B  Waya  and  Means  win  favoral>ty  con- 
Mar  ttsadoptlOD. 

UBdar  the  awtfaorlty  granted  ay  Oon- 
■ram.  hKiome  tax  exemptions  fcir  mem- 
bma  of  the  Armed  Funm  coim  the  en- 
ttare  eompenaatloQ  of  enMsted  ptrsonnel 
kthly  eompenmtkm  for  olB- 
isfwipOnn  apfdles  (mly  to 
paid  ftartaff  the  months 
tai  the  combat  aone  as  designated 
hf  the  Pmliksit  under  Saeeu(:^>«  Order 
Mil  ItlM. 

The  ptmant  ciwwiithwi  fails  to  pro- 
vMb  lot  ■iwtifTi  of  the  Armel  Foreea 

as  a  re- 

tnenrred  boi 

■ma.  It  Is  this  eonttngency 

to  htm  tnekKtod  In  the  law. 


lt«M 


wtiitotte 
Is  ooBftwd  to  a 
tt  be  In  thti  Uotted 
Owtolnly  tl;«  pertod 
orrtekaoldtar 
bt  aouidsred  aa 
My  MBprofldm 
MB  tppljr  only  to 


Let  m  keep  the  faith  with  thos*  who 
have  kept  faith  with  us.  This  wwald  be 
little  enough  to  ccaipensate  the  n^htinj; 
men  In  Korea  for  their  defense  of  free- 
dom. It  in  essential  that  Compress  not 
allow  this  very  sanall  benefit  U)  lapse 
through  Inaction. 


IU£o  Specdi  ia  Regard  to  Le{islation  lo- 
trodaced  by  Hoa.  Fruk  L  Ck«lf,  of 
Keatacky,  Witk  Respect  to  Indecent 
Mdestatioa  or  Sexual  Abate  of  a  Minor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  CHELF 

or  K.r>.'TT'':KT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE&ENTA  HVES 

Wednesdav   July  ?5    19:>1 

Mr  CHELP.  Mr  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Kxcoro.  I 
include  the  foUowinR  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  WHAS.  Loiiisville  Ky  , 
on  July  22.  1951.  and  WON  Chicago.  II!  . 
on  July  24.  1951 

Ladias  and  ^ntlemen.  &>t.  I  wan:  to 
thank  Mr  Qua«i.  o(  WHAS.  for  uivumj;  my 
old  friend  and  f.-)rmer  H.tuw  culieiig-ie.  ttie 
Honorable  E\-iunT  DmK.-.iN  tl".  .it  _-rPiit 
United  States  Senator  from  Iliir..  i^  .n.d  :iiy- 
self  to  dl.sciiss  with  ynvi  'j.  rut'!-:-  •  h--  all-im- 
portant subject  (jf  Uie  ur«p:'.i  nf«c!  Tor 
Federal  leftnlatlon  to  prot<^t  our  fhi;dT»»ri 
from  the  sex  crlmJnai  ai^id  the  ^wddler  f 
narcotia.  Seiaator  DniuxK  and  I  haw  ea.  h 
Introduced  bills  In  the  .Senate  and  Thf  Hv  use, 
reapectively,  which  would  provide  peraliies 
of  llf«  Imprtaoament  or  death  to  those  rir- 
nlahlnft  narcotics  to  a  minor 

Inaamuch  as  I  have  alat)  tr.tr  d  iced  a  t'M 
In  th«  Houae  to  proTlde  severe  penalties  f  r 
these  who  wouid  mirtsh  our  chiidrei.  I  'va!. 
therefore,  confine  tay  Temark->  to  xt.M  ;  ar- 
tlcalar  pbaae  nf  this  discuaslun.  leafing  the 
qtMBtion  at  the  aaie  of  oarcoucs  to  my  able 
aiul  food  tri«ad.  Senator  Dducsem 

My  friends,  the  tenth  amendme.'  t  lo  the 
CXiastltutton  prevenUi  a  Nation-wide,  uni- 
form Federal  law  pertaining  to  sex  criminals. 
The  tenth  amendnwnt  reserves  t<^  the  In- 
dtvMual  State  le^^lsiatures  all  z«neral  pnlkc 
power.  In  other  wordn.  U  we  are  to  hare 
Mtoqnate  lav*  for  the  protection  of  our 
people,  they  must  be  enacted  by  the  StAtea. 
This  la  known  as  States'  rtghts. 

There  are  only  two  courses  ot  acti  >n  to  be 
folkiwed  In  seeking  a  FecleraJ  law  to  prevent 
m  cTtmes  against  children  One  Is  to  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution. 
However.  tfTxrlng  the  pact  16'J  yean  there 
bate  been  4.M8  attempta  to  amend  the  Cun- 
Btltutlan.  and.  as  you  know  only  2J  hare 
been  succewfal,  since  we  have  t  idav  ]U5'  22 
existing  amendments.  This  course,  then, 
appeared  Impractical. 

The  second  poBslblllty  to  be  explored  Is  to 
amend  the  United  States  Code  tc  Inclxide 
pensltlet  for  a  flight  acroaa  a  State  Itne  to 
svold  proeeeutian  on  a  char^  of  sexual  atruse 
at  children.  J  am  trying  to  do  this  with  my 
bill. 

In  the  prwot  Lindbergh  law  the  Federal 
Ckivemmtnt  baa  jurtedlctton  only  In  cases 
where  the  kidnaper  lleea  scrose  a  State  line. 
ThiM  law  has  almoat  stopped  kidnaping. 
Mf  hlB  refardlnf  the  tax  criminal  Is  pat- 
tamad  after  this  law. 

I  haw  bean  infonaed  that  reeent  fljrarea 
eC  i^pavatad  anaitM  and  rape  throughout 
the  coon  try  raaehad  the  shocking  total  of 
lt.000 — durtnt    a    12-mcnth     period. 


Brcdcen  down,  this  oneans  38)  criminal  a»- 
saults  per  day— or  B|>praxUx!  f«*l7  K)  such 
▼lotatlons  gainst  our  cltlaer  •  evM7  single 
hnur  These  facts  alone  gn  phleally  point 
tip  the  desperate  need  for  b  >tb  State  and 
Federal  legUlatlon  for  the  prt  tectlon  of  our 
children  agalnat  the  sex  parw  t. 

Dtirlng  the  past  30  years  thi  t  I  have  prac- 
ticed law.  I  have  had  fliat-ht  nd  knowledge 
In  the  proeecutlon  and  defctiae  of  almost 
every  known  crime  on  the  statute  books. 
T*n  of  my  twenty  years  were  !  pent  as  proee- 
cutinz  attorney  As  a  result,  t  has  been  my 
picj>erlenc«  that  71  percent  a  all  criminals 
commit  crimes  willfully  and  riallctouBly  It 
i«  my  contention,  therefore,  t  lat  the  great- 
est deterrent  to  a  potential  ■  tolstor  of  the 
law  is  the  definite  knowledi  e  that  a  stlS 
penalty  awat*«  him. 

I  cannot  agree  with  some  t  lat  practically 
tU  sex  offenders  are  mentally  deficient,  and 
as  a  result,  not  responsible  fo!  their  acts,  no 
more  than  I  c*in  agree  that  every  person 
'•harced  with  murder  is  tneat  e.  Dr  Val  B. 
Satterfleid.  assistant  profeseor  of  pirychlatry 
nt  WaahlnJTton  UnWeralty  Scb<  ol  of  Medicine 
at  St  Louis,  stated  that  the  t  ex  criminal  la 
biwlcally  no  different  from  a  thief  In  that 
he  takes  what  he  wants  wtti  out  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  of  at  lere. 

My  friends,  I  am  willing  to  cc  loede  that  ap- 
pmximatety  25  percent  ot  sex  c  lines  are  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  men  ally  deficient, 
but  this  should  not  excuse  t  :wm  for  their 
acts  of  violence  against  our  chli  Iren.  Wh.^t  la 
needed,  and  I  shall  do  my  u  ^most  to  help 
pff  vide  It — la  the  enactment  of  legislation 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  r  lodem  Federal 
pryrhtatric  hospital  staffed  rtth  the  beet 
psychiatrists.  In  order  to  treat  ind  curt'  these 
sex  deviates.  But  in  the  num<  at  heaven,  we 
must  keep  them  Incarceratec  during  their 
treatn^nt  so  that  they  can  Kit  stalk  our 
highways,  streets,  and  alleys  h  oking  for  new 
vicUms  amoBCSt  our  yoath. 

Folks.  I  do  not  ptotcas  to  t  ive  all  of  the 
answ<en  to  this  grave  probtei  i  but  this.  I 
thirJt  all  can  agrae.  aetkon  is  teedad  now  to 
( 1 )  proTlde  lawn  that  sting  to  the  quick  the 
75  percent  of  tfaaae  criminals  who  wlllfuiiy 
seek  out  our  children  to  pert  am  their  de- 
praved acts,  and  (3)  provide  :  deqtiate  Gov- 
ernment hoapltals  to  cure  tt  at  25  percent 
of  those  mentally  deficient  cr  mtnals.  I  am 
supported  In  this  asewitlnn  I  y  none  other 
thAii  the  Honorable  J.  Bdgar  ioover.  of  the 
FBI.  who  recently  said:  "If  exteUng  8tcte 
statutes  do  not  provide  for  •  •  ■  psychi- 
atric traatment  (of  aca  deviitaa)  •  •  • 
then  It  is  time  to  pass  such  a   aw." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  a  rec  mt  news  atory 
stated  thitt  a  sex  criminal  chs  rged  with  rap- 
ing a  Uttle  9-year-old  girl  v  as  so  severe  ly 
beaten  by  the  other  Uunatas  :  a  the  jaU  that 
he  had  to  be  placed  In  a  sepa  -ate  cell.  Yea; 
his  act  was  so  despicable  that  ithar  hardened 
criminals  could  not  "stomach  '  what  be  had 
done. 

The  Cle-eiaod  Plain  Dealer  lad  this  to  say, 
editorially,  about  my  propof  sd  legislation : 
"No  crime  deserves  punlahme  it  more  swiftly 
and  surely  than  a  sex  cxlma  gainst  a  child. 
Violation  of  the  body  ctf  a  chl  d  is  so  lastly, 
it  aickean  us  as  dtlaens.  Con{  ressnoan  Chzu- 
may  have  the  answer.  *  *  Ckklt's  idea, 
though  drastic,  makes  sent  s  because  the 
situation  is  drastic." 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen.  I  totlce  that  my 
time  ia  about  up.  Ttaeraforc  In  ctmcluslon. 
let  mn  summarlae  by  saying  t  lat  I  am  trying 
to  protect  oar  chUdram  troii  sex  perverts, 
and  where  there  is  now  no  Fi  dcral  law  upon 
the  subject,  my  bill  would  m  ike  It  a  penalty 
of  from  10  to  ao  years  for  the  trst  offemae  and 
for  the  second  offenae — Itfe  t  tqjriaonmant  or 
possible  death. 

Thank  Ood.  an»tar  Dbbsh.  therel  no 
politics  whara  our  chUUm  are  concerned. 
Tou  paa  yoor  nareotte  bill  tx  the  Swoata  aad 
I  bereay  pramlee  to  rappo  t  tt 
whan  It  eoaasa  to  tha 
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Our  Towa:  A  Madera  SoJaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLABOMJk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EtEPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr  SCHWABE.    Mr  Speaker,  it  may 

stand  us  in  hand  to  take  stock  at  home, 
to  determine  whether  our  town,  our 
home  city,  or  place  of  residence  L:  a  mod- 
ern Sodom.  There  may  be  more  cor- 
ruption and  maladministration  at  home 
than  we  realize.  Not  all  of  the  corrup- 
tion is  in  Washington,  D,  C,  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  bad  as  that  may  be.  By 
and  larse.  the  Ciovernment  at  Washing- 
ton, in  my  humble  opinion,  largely  re- 
flects the  conditions  of  our  local  gov- 
ernment at  home.  Is  our  town  a  modem 
Sodom''  If  it  is.  a  heavy  responsibility 
rests  upon  each  of  us  to  do  something 
about  it.  Each  of  us  may  be  a  contrib- 
uting cause  to  this  bad  situation,  and 
each  of  us  owes  a  responsibility  to  our- 
selves our  generation,  and  to  future 
generations,  to  attempt  to  see  that  our 
town  is  no  longer  a  modem  Sodom. 

Th''  following  article  is  a  sermon  by 
Ira  W  Langston,  minister  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Christian  Church  in  New  York 
City,  delivered  a  few  months  ago.  and 
which  I  copy  from  the  Christian-Evan- 
gelist of  Apri  4,  1951: 

Ot:a  Town  :    A  Mooxai*  Sodom 

&3me  of  our  boys  wUl  die  today  on  the 
slde^  of  mountains  and  In  the  marshlands 
of  Korea  Most  of  them  wUl  die  in  a  pursuit 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  follow  and  be 
buried  in  a  land  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
see  Why  Is  this  thing  happening  to  the 
sons  of  our  flesh? 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  men  In  our 
Arn^ed  Forces  had  no  desire  to  grow  up  and 
be  soldiers  and  sailors  and  marines.  The 
military  has  never  been  a  glamorous  prolea- 
slcn  in  our  country.  It  la  trtie  that  most  of 
them  had  no  deelre  to  see  Korea.  Korea  la 
a  small  country  In  the  Far  Bast  that  has 
never  been  dramatiaed  to  the  public  in  our 
country.  Why  then,  are  these  sons  of  ours 
dyina;  on  the  battleHelds  of  Korea? 

Otir  twjys  are  dying  In  Kc»ea  today  be- 
cause we  have  come  to  a  period  in  world 
history  when  most  of  us  twileve  that  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  wlU  stand  or  fall 
together.  We  want  to  have  our  part  in 
maintaining  the  free  world.  There  is  an 
element  of  nobility  In  the  stand  that  our 
boys  are  making  In  Korea  today. 

But  most  of  our  boys  have  been  told  that 
it  IS  neceaaary  for  them  to  fight  In  Korea 
today  in  order  that  our  way  of  life  be  main- 
tained here  in  this  country.  Our  boys  are 
dying  on  the  battlefields  of  Korea  in  order  to 
maintain  our  way  of  life. 

I  hope  to  God  that  those  frtma  our  dty 
have  not  bean  able  to  get  and  read  the  local 
newspapers  during  these  recent  weeks.  Are 
you  aware  of  the  story  that  tha  fnmt  pages 
ct  papers  have  been  telUng  recently  about 
otir  way  of  Ufe? 

We  have  been  told  that  hoodlums  and 
racketeers  have  be«i  buying  and  payt^ 
members  of  our  poUee  forca  for  protaetloB 
whUe  tht]r  gorged  thair  greedy  souls  on  the 
filthy  money  that  they  hava  Ulagally  btlted 
from  tha  pcK^^  of  ow  communltj. 

We  have  hem  toM  oa  the  front  pafas  of 
our  papers  that  soma  of  tiM  pabUe  saiaoU 
la  whoae  cart  «a  have  intnvtad  tha 


keeping  of  our  homes  against  the  ravages  ot 
fire,  have  been  guilty  of  graft  and  the  mls> 
appropriation  of  funds. 

We  have  been  told  that  dope  peddlers, 
than  whom  there  surely  must  be  no  lower 
form  of  human  life,  have  been  exploiting 
the  children  in  our  schools  and  en  the 
street*  of  our  city. 

We  have  been  told  that  CTen  the  extermi- 
nating contracts  of  our  public  ai:hools  iiave 
been  ttirned  over  to  a  pack  of  >ermln  who 
care  more  for  unearned  money  than  they  do 
for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  children. 

We  have  been  told  that  aome  of  the  basket- 
ball heroes  of  our  local  colleges  have  been 
apprtjached  and  appropriated  by  gamblers 
who  care  nothing  for  the  prospects  for  the 
future  of  our  bright  young  men.  who  scorn 
the  noble  traditions  of  our  distinguished 
educational  institutions,  who  if  you  please, 
make  a  laughing  stock  of  our  boys  in  Korea 
who  are  dying  for  our  way  of  life. 

We  have  been  told  on  the  front  pages  of 
our  newspapers  In  these  recent  day«,  that 
Ambassador  WUliam  O'Dwyer  knew  how  to 
stop  the  boodlimis  and  gangsters  from  Inter- 
fering with  the  war  effort  whec  he  was  a 
general  In  the  Army,  but  they  cld  not  tell 
us  why  he  did  not  Itnow  how  to  stop  these 
same  unscrupulous  characters  from  sabotag- 
ing the  peacetime  democracy  cf  our  city 
while  he  was  mayor  of  our  town. 

Indeed  we  have  been  told  sc  n-  uch  about 
the  symptoms  of  rottenness  that  have  been 
exposing  themselves  in  our  city  diu-ing  these 
recent  days,  that  It  is  not  too  much  to  pre- 
sume that  this  commuiUty  which  you  and  I 
call  home,  ia  fundamentally  itJttec  to  the 
core. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  the  baakettiall 
scandal  suggested  the  parallel  to  rie  between 
our  town  and  the  ancient  Sodom,  which  God 
looked  upon  with  such  outrage  bec-.ause  of  Ite 
immorality  that  he  rained  fire  ind  brim- 
stone from  Heaven  upon  her.  £odom  was 
destroyed  becatisc  there  were  not  10 
righteous  men  in  the  city.  How  much  lower 
must  we  go  before  God  must  deal  with  us  In 
this  same  cauterizing  fashion? 

Let  us  face  it.  my  friends :  The  moral  tem- 
perature of  a  city  mi»t  reach  a  low  estate 
before  general  corruption  becomes  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge.  In  a  city  where  the 
moral  temperaturo  of  the  citlzienry  Is  high, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  scandal  U;  the  police 
department,  the  fire  department,  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  the  college  inatitutione.  all 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  juit  a  matter 
of  a  few  Indivldtxals  who  have  lost  their  aense 
of  moral  and  ethical  Judgment.  Th^a  are 
symptoms  of  fundamental  rotten  nen.  This 
Is  possible  ostlj  when  the  moral  temper  of  the 
whole  community  is  sufficiently  ow  timt  It 
can  tolerate  such  things.  And  :'or  us,  yoa 
and  me,  for  us  to  allow  tha  monJ  tempera- 
ttire  of  our  community  to  get  so  low  at  the 
very  time  that  we  are  asking  our  toys  to  fkght 
and  die  for  our  way  of  life  Is  a  mattor  that 
is  shocking  Indeed. 

We  have  shrugged  our  shoulders  too  long 
■t  things  that  we  have  known  about  ow 
city  that  brought  us  shame.  B^it  the  very 
attitude  that  we  can  shrug  theat  things  off 
ia  one  of  the  very  causes  that  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  eztet.  Too  cannot  fculld  a  good 
community  out  of  bad  people,  and  bad  people 
can  never  take  over  and  run  a  gtod  coounu- 
nlty.  Tbay  cant  do  so  for  Icmg.  BithCT  tha 
good  peopia  will  turn  In  rlgh.t«Gttn  tndlgna- 
tioa  and  ^ww  tha  varmlc  out  cr  they  will 
adjtvt  to  thaix  presenca  and  panaka  at  their 
vlolenca  and  vi^lgartty. 

Row,  Mew  York  to  dl&rent.  It  to  a  b% 
city.  It  to  diflknlt  to  know  and  accept  Um 
reapcoafbttlttea  ot  eltlaefuhip  tzi  Rev  TosIe. 
It  to  much  castor  to  naova  into  a  boaa*  ba> 
hlad  tha  taoIaOaa  at  daarmm  aod  aoeapt  tha 
protaetkm  of  tbm  altttvd*  aad  tha  aiavalar 
men.  Bat  thto  vtll  not  qpart  'MB*  diUdraa 
troa  dope  whOa  thtf  w*  **  adKiol  or  oo  tba 


street.  It  wui  not  n>aka  safe  a  dty  that  al- 
lows graft  and  pollution  In  iU  departnwnta  of 
protection  and  safety. 

Some  time  t«o  I  was  talking  to  a  young 
woman  studen  t  who  was  here  in  thto  oounuy 
from  Tibet.  She  and  I  met  on  a  college  cam- 
pus in  central  Ohio.  She  eras  homesick  for 
New  York  I  could  not  underattand  why.  "I 
like  New  York  better  than  any  other  place 
In  the  United  Statca,"  she  eatd.  "because 
everyone  in  New  Tork  is  a  dteplaced  person." 
Do  you  see  what  she  means?  She  is  telling  us 
that  we  alt  hide  from  otir  piopcr  responstbltt- 
ties  as  cltisetu  here.  We  Just  dwell  here  for 
the  time  being  but  our  real  home  la  'way 
dowa  South  sr  way  out  West. 

That  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  tbe 
lowest  elements  of  otir  community  can  set 
the  moral  tone  of  our  society.  You  can't 
have  a  good  aociety  run  by  bad  men.  nthar 
the  i;ood  people  will  spew  out  tbe  bad  or 
they  will  compromise  with  and  partake  of 
the  immorality  that  abounda.  In  our  aloof - 
neaa  we  have  chosen  th*  l.<*lt*T. 

Many  of  us  have  partaken  of  the  immoral- 
ity <ji  this  city  in  a  aemlawarenees  of  the  fact 
that  we  were  doing  so.  Let  me  refer  again 
to  Sodom.  When  the  time  came  for  Lot  and 
Abraham  to  divide  their  flocks  and  separate 
into  thtlr  own  ways.  Lot  looked  down  upon 
the  rich  plana  aboui  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Lot  knew  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
Wicked  cities.  Be  knew  aiao  that  they  were 
rich.  Now  Lot  was  not  a  bad  iiian.  Lot  waa 
a  righteoiis  man  But  be  aaw  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  and  the  plains  around  about 
were  rich.  8o  Lot  chose  the  way  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  Be  did  not  choose  the 
wicked  ways.  Indeed  he  did  not  even  go  Into 
Sodom  at  first.  He  did  not  because  he 
wanted  to  partake  of  the  riches  without 
partaking  of  the  evil.  But  Lot  did  partake  of 
both  And  everyone  who  cxnnca  to  New  Tork 
does  the  same  ihing.  New  Tork  to  a  rich  city. 
It  to  rich  with  money.  It  to  rich  with  op- 
portunity. And  countless  at  our  best  paopto 
from  aU  over  thto  Nation  of  ours,  come  an- 
ntwlly  to  New  York:  to  partake  of  the  riches 
In  money  and  opportimlty.  Itut  whan  thay 
do  so  without  assuming  responslhtllty  for 
the  mural  tone  of  our  community  by  actively 
Joining  hanos  with  the  farces  which  are 
dedicated  to  maintaining  a  healthy  moral 
climate,  they  are  tbrowlng  their  wcl^t  in 
with  the  scum  that  to  leading  otit  dty  and 
otir  way  of  Uf  e  down  the  road  to  deatructlon. 
And  by  thto  very  act  they  are  ealUng  down 
the  perlto  of  evil  and  wldtcdnaas  upon  aU 
of  us. 

Nor  to  thtj  a  minor  matter.  Tha  best 
records  that  I  have  tndlcata  that  leaa  than 
2.000,000  of  our  people  are  known  and  re- 
crirded  as  members  of  tbe  Boman  Catholic 
Church  of  our  city.  Leas  than  700,000  Jcvs 
are  known  and  counted  by  tba  synagogues  of 
our  dty,  and  leas  than  OGOjOOO  Protaatanti 
are  known  and  reeordad  by  tha  Ptctaetant 
churches  at  our  dty.  Leaa  than  SJOO,000 
of  our  8.000.000  peopte  ara  rven  known  hy 
the  religious  inatltutloDa  at  our  dty.  I  won- 
der what  the  ratio  waa  in  SodOBi  before  Ood 
rained  fire  down  npca  her  booaaa  and  straata. 

Now  tha  beat  guasa  that  I  woruld  be  abto 
to  make  about  the  aumbar  of  paopla  who  ara 
actively  oooeemed  tor  tha  reHfioos  taatttU' 
ttofu  ot  our  city  would  be  about  one-hatf  ot 
thoaa  whoae  namaa  art  tewordad  aa  mambaia. 
If  thto  to  trot,  than  out  at  tJlOOMO  aouto, 
we  hava  teaa  than  2.000,000  wtM  ara  datn« 
anythiof  raeofnla^a  to  T**"*"**  Mod  eai- 
tend  a  aafo  BKiral  8taa4as<d  9t  Itvtof  la  Saw 
Tork  City  tfarootb  lur  lailgleai  tnctttutfoua. 

Thto  to  not  to  aixtlwKfa  for  ttor  ehorehaa 
and  ayaatoitiaa  rttliar.    ■*■>  XMMOB 
pia  who  ware  gfw^^»^  ii«ii»ia«s  an  the 
UtaA  oar  eaatauzBtty  would  ka  a  M  gtaaa  to 
Uva  wouM  haw 
we  hava 
Bn  too 

amcaa  of  opteloa  abeat  wlwt  tumpaitad  to ' 
flnrt  eantury  and  hava  no 
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tm  wfea*  to 


ThM  Is  not  u  apoteo ' 

lOtM 


i 


n  ttoty  hmt  toM«  (ul- 
UwT  would  hmm  ob- 
tb»  ooBaunKy  b»- 
oC  ttilqittty  bad  «nip«ed  to 
ipili  alt  ovw  tfeafer  bMuzttfui  uni^m. 
V»  af*  all  la  thu  thlsac  tofctlMr.  W« 
all  faoa  tto  f<>o*t  1*^  paiMage  at  th» 
ef  our  bofa  as  tber  d«pitrt  fcbla  Uf«, 
gtwa  tfa*  Iwt  Mil  maaaara  of  thetr 
2t««a  for  "oar  way  a<  lUe.'  I  do  not  be- 
Ito^o  tiMt  tiMT  w  ^kflnc  to  siaJ;t  Haw  York 
Hto  for  «Dp«  padtflan.  I  <to  oot  bclSara 
that  thai  are  «7*a«  *<»  ■**•  "•••  ^<*"*  * 
laavan  for  tta  gfwwh»*"e  rtfiga  asd  tta«  racket 

I  do  not  bmOn*  ttiat  Ui«t  »*•  (^Ttnt  »  Uut 
you  and  I  eaa  Uv«  tn  aafaly  eloia  aiioa«b  to 
^if  •^oAMBi"  to  pdn  tlM  (anM  and  riclkca 
tkat  ara  beta  to  be  gariMrad. 

I  «o  MM  beU««*  tbas  you  •»!  I  eac  face 
Ood  aud  tba  anaaiorlaa  at  tbeat  and  othen 
iva  dlad  for  tba  dafaoM  ol  UiU  land  If 

to  tba  parpetuatkHi  at  tha  un- 

of  tbte  aatabtlabBicnt  vhlcn  u  our 


WaU.  What  eaa  we  do? 
IB  tba  first  plaea.  I  would  Uk*  1o  i^urat  tnto 
Jm  car  gf  every  aetf-reapectlnit  cttlaen  of 
tbf  city,  wbo  U  not  in  tHe  pines  at  worship 
of  bis  eboiea  and  say.  "Oo  down  to  oar  Jalla 
ttia  aftamoon  and  lay  a  word  of  ^''tatlnc  to 
vow  partasra  wHo  baira  bean  aeciiptlnc  bribes 
for  tbniwtBf  bsi*«tbaU  faaasa.'  They  are 
aoor  pareMT*  tot  you  are  bel;3lnf  sustain 
a  dty  wHara  tbst  kind  ot  tbtag  has  bean 
viBkad  at  and  )sstad  about  far  years. 

After  that,  (o  down  to  BeUerua  Hospital 
and  Mk  to  MS  soom  of  tbs  yo\Lai{  dope  fiends 
tbai  yoa  have  bclpad  to  create.  Tou  did 
help  baeaoaa  fov  taava  felt  that  it  is  enough 
lor  yoa  to  Uve  in  a  ekty  and  tcfuae  to  use 
yotnadf.  That  Is  not  enouch.  A 
etty  ts  tba  reaponstbUlty  of  an 

,  and  wban  dope  ki  paddled  freely 

;  tha  fOtti«st«rs  a  that  ety,  it  ts  ped- 

baeaose    tha    good    people    aUow    It. 

Oood  paopta  cannot  Uva  In  tacAiitlon  and  in. 
Mlatad  i«alBst  tha  ream  Us  of  community 
Itfa. 

Umb  I  would  say.  gat  on  doara  to  tba  tam- 
Wk»  of  your  eholoa  and  aak  God's  forglve- 
for  four  i>atll(eiiira  as  otia  oi  His  fa- 
Afldrsn.  And  while  you  are  there. 
__  your  aantUioad  and  oontitant  support 
to~tte  tastltntlODS  in  the  eomraunlty  which 
and  proclaim  tha  btgheat  moral 
that  we  know. 
I  would  aay  to  tba  chitrchaa  of  thia 
Catholic  church  mamhera, 
mow  that  this  immorai- 
tlf  aad  TkilMMie  outracss  yon.  Ask  him  to 
«aO  vpOB  tha  paopls  in  power  on  your  be- 
taV  to  aas  tibat  thla  otty  U  eleaaad  up.  2 
am.  aaibaiTBaMd  that  tba  faeulty  of  Bradley 
to  Paorta,  III,  Is  afraid  tor  tbair  boys 
M  oiv  town  to  play  haakethaM  Z 
that  po«  are  iwliarraaiad.  too. 
I  vevM  a«y  lo  tha  JawUh  ooncrstatkuis 
«f  tha  atf .  IM  (ha  nptaaaatotivea  of  Juda- 
that  you  want  thto  dtr  elaanad 


«•  tha  Pto<ae<ajil  «08«rafaUoaa  of  thla 
Itt  Z  «o«M  aai.  aatt.  wrtta.  or  wire  Mx. 
•C  Oa  pRMaatant  OoaacH  of  the  a^ 
Tbtl  httn  how  oiany  dtiaaoa 
It  ahd  a*  hkB  to  oaU  upon  tha 
of  iMi  «lty  to  daau  it  up. 

\m  I  WOMli  aav.  bow  poiv  heads  with  ma 

lor  tha  part 

to 

ft^MM  Of 

Bs  alao  lit  the  patltlou 
aa  hi  the  dais  lo 


"If  Biy  people  who 

rill  tiumbia  titem- 


aalsaa,  and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
fraas  their  wicked  ways.  tbeQ  vilt  I  bear 
from  heaven,  and  wlU  forgive  tiieix  am.  and 
will  heal  their  land. 


Elects  of  the  Maaufactnrert'  Roti-btcks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxiNow 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   rNTlTTD  STATUS 

Wednesday,  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  DODGLAS  Mr.  President  I  ask 
uxiaalmous  consent  to  have  prin:od  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Record  a  .statement 
I  have  prepared  with  reference  lo  the 
roll-back  prohibition,  section  2.  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RicoM,  as  follows: 

dranMXNT  by  How   Paui.  H   Douglas,  aw 

ILUMOIS 

There  hag,  I  believe,  been  a  ereat  deal  of 
mtsunder«tandlnf  abous;  the  ,ictuftl  effects 
at  the  roll-back  prohibition,  section  3  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  I  believe  that 
it  Is  now  generally  understood  that  section  2 
not  only  cancels  the  two  t)«ef-cattle  roU- 
backs  propoaed  for  August  and  October,  It 
also  cancels  the  general  manufacturers' 
order,  which  was  orl^flnally  to  take  eitect  on 
May  38.  was  then  extended  until  July  2.  and 
is  now  being  held  In  abeyance  pending  final 
ccnfresslonai  action  on  the  question  of 
roll-bacXs. 

What  may  not  t>e  so  well  understood  ts  the 
fact  that  the  manufacturers'  regulation  not 
only  Involves  price  roll-backs;  it  alao  m- 
wjlves  price  roll-forwarde  for  ihoee  manu- 
facturers whone  cost  Increases  advanced 
faster  than  their  prices  by  the  time  the  gen- 
eral price  freeae  of  January  35  caught  them. 
8ueh  manufacturers  are  depending  on  the 
various  manufacturers'  regulations  to  bring 
them  relief,  but  the  relief  will  not  come 
unless  the  House-Senate  conference  allows 
theae  manufacturers'  regulations  to  go  into 
effect. 

Because  of  the  long  lead-time  in  the  ma- 
chinery Industry.  In  which  contracts  are 
often  made  a  long  time  before  actual  deliv- 
ery takea  place,  there  were  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  costs  had  advanced  faster 
than  oontraet  changes  could  be  made  The 
machine-manufacturers'  regulation  provides, 
therefore,  for  many  price  roll-Iorwards 

In  order  tu  show  how  many  of  these  arms 
are  depending  upon  the  manufacturers'  reg- 
Illations  for  relief.  I  aak  unftnlmous  cotuwnt 
to  insert  In  the  Rscosd  at  this  point  the  text 
oi  a  taisgram  I  have  recelvWl  from  a  machine 
manufacturer  in  Rockford.  Ill  .  whose  no  me 
I  will  withhold  for  reasons  of  privacy 

"Manufacturers  who  restrained  their  price 
incrsaaes  as  a  part  of  voluntary  price  controls 
have  been  asaured  by  OPS  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  catch  up  with  costs  through 
aueb  regiulaUona  aa  CPR  30  Now  OPS  has 
petulantly  stispeoded  that  regulation  be- 
eai«e  they  have  been  forbidden  to  roil  t>ack 
the  prleea  of  thoae  manufacturers  who  raised 
prieea  Indiaerimiuatajy.  This  is  grossly  un- 
fair to  thoae  who  attempted  to  cooperate  and 
ean  only  undesmine  such  value  aa  there 
nay  be  In  prloa  controls.  Your  expression 
of  your  thoushta  of  ihla  to  OPS  win  be  ap- 
presiatad." 

ora  has  Doi  su^Modcd  CPR  30.  which 
eovara  machine  Baanufacturers.  out  of  any 
petulance.  Par  from  It.  ttiey  have  suspended 
tba  regulation  by  diractlun  of  Congress,  sluoe 
the  Btopgup  extension  we  passt-d  until  July 
81  prevents  their  putting  CPR  30  Into  elTect, 


as   will   the   Senate   roll-) 
Thst  is  why  I  am  passing  o 
my  colleagues  in  the  Oons 
There  have  been  those 
light  of  the  efforts  of  mai 
nessmen  who  responded  to 
request    for    eoluntary    prl 
December,  and  who  tried  U 
despite  some  rising  coats, 
men  deserve  the  relief  cont 
uUtlons   as    CPR    30.     Am 
hivs  not  prevented  OPS  ft 
ward  adjustments,  unless 
bring    down    the    prices   o 
who«e  prices  have  far  outs 
increases,  the  adjustment* 
nnjch  greater,  since  every 
be  brought  Into  line  with  t 
It  seems  clear  to  me  that  t 
the  beginning  of  an  uncon 
spiral. 


«ck  prohibition. 
.y  thoughts  on  to 
ess. 

who  have  made 
y  patriotic  bust- 
he  Government's 
:e  restraint  last 
hold  their  prices 
These  business - 
.ined  In  such  reg- 

while  Congre-ss 
:;m  granting  up- 
it  allows  OPS  to 

those  concerns 
rlppjed  their  cost 
required  will  be 
jrlce  win  have  to 
he  highest  prices, 
lis  can  only  mean 
rolled  wage -price 


Oblif atioB  for  the  E^a  tioa  of  Oildrea 

E3rrENSION  OF  llEMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FUIODBYRD 

or  naoaa . 
IN  THE  8ENAT1  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Juh  25.  1951 


Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    P 

unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ri' 
taken  from  the  Saturd 
of  July  14.  1951.  ent; 
Should  Be  Warned  by  t, 
volt." 

I  recommend  that  all 
Interest  so  as  to  ascer 
of  tiiaching  their  chlldr' 
for  children  to  be  incu: 
that  are  hostile  to  our  i 
tions. 

There  being  no  obje 
was  ordered  to  be  print 
as  follows: 

EDUCATOaS  SBOTn4>  Bs 
Pasaoema  R 

(By  Prank  Ch 

Are  parents,  as  parents 
ligation  for  the  educatlc 
age  children?  Do  parenti 
any  right  to  express  an  c 
rlculum  or  teaching  met 
schools? 

Theae  are  the  queatloni 
from  the  now-famous  Ps 
are.  erf  courae,  fundamei 
the  particular  Issues  in 
trovwrsy.  and  tlie  atten 
see  how  they  have  come 
for  a  brief  straamary  of 
this  highly  publlclasd  ct 

A  superintendent  of  « 
national  reputation — wai 
catlon-coneclous  Callfor 
ately  he  began  introduci 
Ject  matter  and  teachint 
tlM  end  that  Pasadena  m 
and  "moat  modem."  T» 
reforms  followed  the  lln 
progreaatve  education,  w) 
adjustment  of  the  child 
than  his  development  as 
aoqulaltion  of  knowledgt 
sdtKatioo  holds.  Is  of  lltt 
while  the  molding  of  th< 
order  la  the  principal  i 
sctvoollng. 

Theae  Ideas  did  not  set 
Paeadena  parents;  they 
that  schools  were  for  t 
three   R's   and   some   ot 
their    children    might    i 


esldent,  I  ask 
lave  printed  in 
oao  an  editorial 
.y  Evening  Post 
Lied  "Educators 
le  Pasadena  Re- 

parents  take  an 
ain  the  method 
n.  It  is  possible 
::ated  with  ideas 
merican  institu- 
tion, the  article 
?d  in  the  Rgcofto. 

WumU)    ST    THE 
VOtT 

)dorov)  • 

relieved  of  all  ob- 
n  cf  their  school- 
,  as  taxpayers,  have 
pinion  on  the  cur- 
ikods  In  the  public 

that  have  emerged 
ladena  case.  They 
tal.  and  transcend 
olvad  In  the  con- 
lant  passions.  To 
to  the  surf  see  calls 
he  mam  events  in 
ntrorersy. 
:hools — one  with  a 

hired  by  this  edu- 
.ila  city.  Immedi- 
ag  changes  in  sub- 

technique,  toward 
ght  have  the  "best" 
ten  as  s  whole,  the 
a  of  what  is  called 
lich  ampha&ises  the 
o  the  group,  rather 
an  individual.    The 

this  philosophy  of 
e  or  no  Importance. 

ciiikl  to  the  siKial 
ualnesa  of   modem 

too  well  with  m-'";w 
held  to  the  notion 
le  teaching  of  the 
ler  subjects  w^lch 
nd    helpful.     Their 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  Innovations  came  to 
the  boiling  point  whan  the  superintendent 
asked  for  a  considerable  boost  in  school  taxes 
to  meet  the  higher  oast  of  progreastvlsm. 
The  election  campaign  let  loose  all  their 
pent-up  dissldence.  The  chargea  of  BOcial- 
ism  and  communism  were  freely  hurled  at 
the  new  system,  and  the  superintendent  was 
excoriated  for  being  a  traitor  W)  American 
tradition.  The  passions  aroused  did  not  sub- 
side with  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the 
t.ix  proposal,  but  found  expression  in  a  popu- 
l.^r  demand  for  the  rt-moval  of  the  supjertn- 
tendent- 

With  the  resignation  of  the  superintend- 
ent, the  case  should  have  been  closed.  The 
fact  is.  it  seems  to  have  started  with  that 
event  for  the  advocates  of  progressive  educa- 
tion have  taken  the  dismissal  as  a  challenge 
to  their  ideas.  A  book -length  story  of  the 
liK-ideit.  in  which  the  author  gives  the  su- 
pf-nntendent  s  side  the  better  of  it.  has  re- 
ceived laudatory  reviews  from  highly  placed 
educ.itcr^.  and  pamphleteers  have  taken  up 
The  cudgels  for  the  superintendent  and  his 
philosophy,  and  against  the  people  who  de- 
p<jsed  him  Perhaps  all  this  agitation  i£  due 
to  the  fear  that  the  ousting  of  the  superin- 
tendent, who  stands  high  in  the  progressive 
movement,  portends  further  set-backs  in 
o-her  cities  where  an  aroused  citizenry  are  on 
the  m.irch. 

Putting  aside  the  arguments  for  and 
asam-st  progresslvlsm.  the  implicatioiis  of 
ite  general  position  taken  by  these  protag- 
onist-is  are:  (a)  parents  have  no  competence 
in  the  field  of  education  and  therefore  ought 
nor  to  interfere  with  the  experts;  lb)  as  tax- 
pavers  they  have  no  more  right  to  express 
an  opinion  on  how  thetr  children  should  be 
educated  than  a  patient  has  a  right  to  dictate 
the  doctor's  prescription. 

Whether  or  not  progressive  education  Is  a 
tix)l  of  socialism,  as  charged,  th»e  is  no 
question  about  the  socialistic  character  of 
that  position.  It  very  definitely  holds  that 
the  individualistic  relationship  between  par- 
ent and  child  terminates  when  the  latter 
enters  the  public  school.  At  that  moment, 
it  says,  the  child  t>ecomes  a  ward  of  the  com- 
munity, a-s  far  as  its  education  is  concerned. 
and  the  community,  operating  throi^h  its 
e.vpens.  must  not  he  interfered  with  in  the 
<»ercise  of  it^  guardianship.  This  is  not  far 
removed  from  the  Spartan  doctrine  that  the 
child  belongs  to  the  state  and  should  be 
trained  exclusively  for  its  service. 

Thus  the  Pasadena  case  has  blossomed  out 
Into  a  fundamental  moral  and  social  ques- 
tion.  Even  if  progresslvlsm  were  to  go  back 
to  teaching  the  three  R's,  and  were  to  revert 
to  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of  education  is 
to  prepare  the  child  for  a  happy  and  fruitful 
Individual  life,  rather  than  to  turn  out  a  cog 
for  the  social  machine:  even  If  there  were 
no  quarrel  with  what  or  how  the  teachers 
taught,  could  we.  should  we.  accept  the  idea 
of  alienation  from  home  ties?  Is  it  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  things  for  the 
mother  to  rid  herself  of  all  concern  in  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  her  offspring? 
Finally.  Is  it  consonant  with  democracy  to 
say  that  the  taxpayer  has  no  voice  in  how 
his  money  shall  he  spent? 


Hooter  Coaautuoa  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALITOaHU 

IN  THE  HOUSt  OF  IUEPRB»NTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  July  25.  f  952 

Mr.   HUNTER    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  retaarks  in  the  Rzc- 


oio,  I  include  the  following  ;-esolution 
relative  to  the  Hoover  Commission  re- 
port: 

HoovzB  OoMMiBBiOM  Ttwnmt  —  Flcacft.trnoif 
Spoksoiso  bt  RxpansxirrATivs  Joseph  W. 
IfASTUf,   Ja.,    Rktubucam    LxAoia    or    thi 

HOXtSX.     AND     .ADOmS    »T    TKM     llXPTJaUCAW 
COhTPXXXNCX    OF    THX    HOCSK.    JlTtT    2S,    1961 

In  time  of  crisis  like  the  present,  when  oxu* 
cotmtry  is  threatened  by  Inflation  rom  a-lih- 
In  and  military  conquest  from  wl'hout.  U  is 
of  urgent  Importance  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  operated  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. A  clear  course  toward  that  end  was 
charted  by  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Reorganization,  which  recommend- 
ed reforms  that  would  save  an  estimated 
$5,400,000,000  a  year. 

The  Hoover  Commission  was  I'Stabllshed 
by  the  R«  publican  Eightieth  Cor  grcss.  and 
enactment  of  the  Hoover  report  has  been 
a  steadfast  goal  of  Republican  Members. 
However,  the  present  Democrat  controlled 
Congress  has  accomplished  alma;t  nothing 
toward  putting  the  remaining  half  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations  into 
eCect.  Of  20  legislative  proposa  s  submit- 
ted by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  not  a  slnele  measure  has  been  en- 
acted. In  the  House  of  Reprsentatlves 
hearings  have  been  held  on  only  or  e  measure. 
President  Truman's  record  is  ever  worse,  cf 
51  reorganization  plans  suggested  to  him  by 
the  Citizens  Committee,  only  on«  h»a  bctn 
forwai-ded  to  Congress. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Republican  Meml>ers  of 
the  House  that  national  solvency  and  secu- 
rity demand  prompt  consideration  of  the 
pending  Hoover  report  recomnendations. 
Republican  Members  urge  Preside  it  Truman 
and  the  Democrat  leadership  to  Join  them  in 
such  a  united  effort. 


A  Few  ThiBft  We  People  Are  Tbiakkf 
Aboot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  S.  SCH^KTABE 

or  QKXABOSSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBE^TATIVE8 
Wednesday.  July  2ii,  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  ndne.  This 
man  lives  in  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
smaller  cities  of  my  congressional  district 
in  northeastern  Oklahoma.  He  has  been 
In  the  retail  business  in  his  city  for  per- 
haps more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  is  one  of  the  outstandim;  Christian 
gentlemen  of  his  community  and  enjoys 
the  respect,  esteem,  and  unquestioned 
confidence  of  his  fellow  citizei.is. 

This  constituent  wrote  me  voluntarily. 
He  is  a  lifelong  Democrat.  He  has  at 
least  one  close  relative  on  the  Federal 
payroll.  He  is  a  sttident  of  liuman  na- 
ture, econ<»nics.  business  relitions.  and 
government,  and  is  capable  of  an  Intel- 
ligent exposition  of  any  subject  to  which 
he  addresses  himself. 

It  is  most  heartening  and  encouraging 
to  find  those  who  will  volunmrily  write 
their  RefH-esentatives  In  Congress,  giv- 
ing them  the  benefit  of  the  xhlnklog  of 
not  only  the  authors  of  such  tetters,  but 
of  the  people  themselves  with  whom  they 


come  in  dally  contact.    This  well-In 
formed  gentlaztao  says: 

In  this  letter  I  wll  try  to  give  you  eome 
of  the  ideas  that  are  expreeeed  by  the  ordi* 
nary,  representative  people. 

Those  are  the  best  ideas  on  earth. 
Such  id^  are  of  Incalculable  assistance 
to  any  Representative  who  consclen- 
tiousiy  is  endeavoring  to  represent  the 
wishes  and  the  best  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district.  It  certainly  enables 
him  to  know  their  thinkiiig  and  how  he 
can  best  protect  their  interests  at  ail 
times  In  concluding  the  letter,  my 
worthy  constituent  says: 

**I  can  mention  in  one  letter  only  a  lew  of 
the  things  that  we  people  are  thinking 
about." 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  I  prize  as  one  expressing  true 
American  sentiments,  follows: 

Like  many  other  persons  I  have  refrained 
from  writing  to  you  about  difTerent  matters 
but  I  notice  that  numerous  organ tzed  mi- 
norities seem  to  make  themselves  felt  and 
heard  with  the  Members  of  Congress  so  you 
may  be  interested  In  hearing  from  one  of 
the  common  people.  Many  tim«»  the  cus- 
tomers of  my  store,  who  are  farmers  and 
small-town  people,  ezpreaa  themselves  about 
public  matters  aud  moat  of  them  are  very 
well  informed  In  lh«.s  letter  I  will  try  to  give 
you  some  of  the  ideas  that  are  expressed  by 
ordinary,  repreaenutlve  people. 

Most  people  do  not  mind  paying  ttxes  but 
they  do  not  hke  to  have  taxes  increased  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  when  they  feel  that 
the  Oovernment  Itself  Lb  not  using  much 
sense  and  little  economy  in  Its  own  affnirs. 

Accca^ding  to  the  papers  there  are  many 
Instances  of  waste  and  extravagance  cm 
which  savings  could  be  made  and.  except  for 
defense,  probably  most  of  the  departroenta 
could  operate  on  a  Isrge  percentage  leaa 
morey  than  they  now  use.  I  notice  that 
some  effort  has  been  made  to  cut  the  vaca- 
tions of  civil-service  employees  from  «  weeka 
to  5  weeks,  which  would  save  about  taoO.OOO,- 
000,  No  douM  you  know  that  the  average 
vacation  in  busineaa  ts  not  more  th&n  % 
weeks  and  I  asc  no  reaaon  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  spend  milllotu  of  dollars  for 
additional  vacations  tor  Its  employees  wbea 
taxes  are  so  high. 

The  papers  indicate  there  are  thousands 
of  puUle  relations  men  and  chauffeurs  for 
the  big  mm  of  our  Govammeni  and  we 
might  be  able  to  stninl*  slong  without 
them. 

These  things  may  be  small  oaea  but  at 
$200000.000  a  crack  they  would  soon  sod 
up  to  a  billion.  We  certainly  can  get  along 
with  a  lot  leas  government  from  Washington 
than  we  now  have.  No  on*,  of  course,  wants 
to  see  a  war  but  moat  people  do  not  want 
to  be  taxed  to  death  for  years  and  years  and 
let  Busala  sit  back  and  push  us  around  when- 
ever convenient.  People  do  aot  want  ftutbcr 
appeasement  and  many  of  them  think  we 
should  quietly  rearm  to  the  hilt  and  than 
push  RussU  hack  or  go  to  the  atat  with  har 
for  good. 

All  of  us  el's  afraid  of  Inllatlon  and  many 
people  believe  the  Government  has  cauacd 
more  inflation  than  anything  eke  that  af- 
f  acta  the  question.  It  just  aeema  a  matter 
of  common  sense  that  11  tba  Govamment 
permlU  and  encouragas  the  granting  of  in- 
crtased  wages  to  larve  preaaure  p-oapa  that 
pncea  In  turn  must  be  increased  aad  we 
have  a  dally  upward  aptraJ. 

Many  people  think  that  those  to  aitiaicr- 
Ity  are  looking  for  votee  rather  than  trying  to 
protect  this  country.  The  Oo*wi.iihb«I  la 
setting  up  a  tremeodoua  organiSBtloa.  on 
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tB  tmot,  alaiaet  torctnc 


b«v«  XhU  eooatry 

vtklcti  >•  tela« 

It  ta  drirlnc  \k. 

TtM  OoTOiuxMat  tx  K^t- 

,y  iMaCDcam  ukI  eofnpct- 

too  orach.    Titer* 

that  uv  cannpt  tram 

putlcttlany  to  tlM  big  co- 

UakHM    W«    CTMCtBf    DAtkmjJ 
_  aad  must  b*  ttlaMned  down  and 

tarafeMi  up  Into  8t«u  grouiw  to  ibAt  they 
ouiBct  mwrrx  nattonal  pr>MUW  to  »  <l«gr»« 
«htch  ■iwliiiiiii  our  fwtkjsial  mfr—t. 

T^if  tottv  ti  now  too  iBQf  u><i  I  can  nMn- 
t>fm  tn  on*  tetter  onlr  •  few  of  the  thUig* 
*w.>>  fm  p*api*  *>*  t**^"**"t  About.  People 
wn  MrVnaty  oorcemxt  vttb  c-ir  Nittor.al 
Qiiiwifunt  UMl  many  think  «e  have  too 
■raeh  lOTemnMBt  uad  that  the  quality  is 
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KXTSNSIOH  OF  REliIARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 


OTA 


Mr. 


Dl  THE  SEfATB  OI»  THE  UKIIEU  ffTATES 

WeiweUat,  Julw  25.  1951 
LAMOBR    Mr.  Presklent.  I  ask 

ooDaent  to  h«Te  printed  in 

the  Arr*»x««»  qI  the  Racois  an  article 
tnUtlMl  "Acrmrian  Reform."  pubUsbed 
to  the  Wtimipcg  Free  Press  of  June  14. 
IMl.  It  deftli  with  the  oonditiom  of 
ft^-mmn  imder  eanununisin. 

Tterv  being  do  objection,  the  article 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKM.  M  foDovs: 
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tbetr  efforti  to  wto  the  sympathy  of 
farvMTB.   the   OominualsU    arvuc 
their     TViioiita     conqtweu     at     pcvcr 
..  not  the  trtumpb  of  s  new  tmpe- 
but  the  ettatnoMnt  of  timfUe  jortlce 
ita  lonff  nahject  to  a  degrad- 
feUov  tra^- 
may   ttlll   do — 

al  MUmte  ctatts  are 

imUy  Caaaauntata  at  all  but  airarlan 
thro>m  vp  by  mrr  dlaeootent 
dISnUt  to  coooatva  a  more 
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facta  refartflag  Atf.4mla  are  admirably 

irlSKl  In  the  WorM  Today,  e  pubUea- 

Uoa  of  tha  Royal  Inatttute  of  Interoauonal 
Aflaka.  Prtor  tp  1914  there  verc  tn  Brtonla 
^jBtOO  liMlapaadaitt  farmers.  There  were 
alto  n.000  toeanta  farming  large  eatatce. 
^bovt  M  pareant  of  the  land  vaa  bald  by 

avarafed 
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c»Bt  ot  the  land.  Undtsr  thU  type  •  f  feudal- 
ism the  area  of  arable  land  wun  iticreaRod 
by    nearly    20   percent,    pnxlucti- n    ^f    ?  xxl 

grtln  by  53  p>«roer.t.  u{  Ciir:\f  ^y  hh  p'-rcpnt. 
vttb  comparable  Impn^vemenu  l^r  Mr>r!i«?s. 
plg».  the  yield  of  mil*,  of  e>;g».  buucr,  and 
bacon  Tbere  were  no  less  'tian  3.i»7U  cr- 
operattee  »ociette«.  MechaniBBtlon  was  pro- 
ceeding apace 

Tbe  Russian*  aeiaed  Estcnia  ui  June  ;&40. 
promlatni;  tbat  iherw  would  &«•  neittier  sia- 
Ucaallaaiion  c<t  land  nor  coilectlvizaium  cf 
a^^rtculturc.  WlUiln  a  month  the  '.aiid  h.>d 
been  naUonalUed.  Farms  exceeding  74  acres 
were  then  broken  up  lor  iho  b«ue£lt  f  new 
aettlert  aiid  peraecutlon  .f  ihe  kaaks  or 
wealthier  f^meni  foUowt'd  ui  tho  >-pii!:  uf 
clasa  war. 

In  1M7  there  bec.^n  the  drive  far  cullec- 
tJTiaatlon  The  first  we^ipon  employed  was 
ducTlminatciry  taxation.  S^itMriflcaUy  the 
farni'r  poes^saing  a  co« .  h  pig  10  sheep,  and 
15  cblciwns  was  tajied  5.4  tlnnes  ;tR  much  as 
hia  neighbor  The  had  joined  a  colleftlve 
and  maintained  the  same  number  cT  stiKrk 
oc  the  acre  formally  left  for  his  own  use. 
Between  March  1948  and  March  1949  the 
number  of  collectives  rose  frnm  59  to  530  As 
only  15  percent  of  the  ff.rmcrs  had  then 
Joined,  the  Communifts  decided  'hat  th? 
pace  was  t>x.  &lcw. 

They  fell  bacH  on  their  .*ecnr.d  wcsp-  n  — 
deportation,  S»3me  tens  of  thomands  nf 
farmers  were  deported  to  r«"moie  rsreri?  of 
the  U  S  S  R  By  June  1949  Mosct^w  was 
able  to  beast  that  there  were  2  950  collec- 
tives comprising  78  percent  cf  t!ie  fnrrr.er 
Estonian  farmsteads 

SBCOND    PHAaS 

Tbe  collectlvlaation  drive  then  px^sed  Into 
Ita  second  phase      It  was  arvjued    as  vn  Rus- 
sia, that  the  collectives  were  :-nj  small      They 
are    thereJire     beuiL'     ;umpe<.i     together     in 

larger  units  siirruundi:i:  .1^, ;■,■*;  r  tS  i>r  ag- 
ricultural towns 

The  nature  of  a  k,  ilcivi?  r  <',i;>r':ve 
farm  is  nut  well  understtx  d  In  th:.-  ctjun- 
try.  Like  the  serf  of  ancier'  ttme«  the 
kolkhi:iznik  is  bound  to  the  *■.■;:  He  Linnet 
even  leave  the  collective  l.^rni  t:  \  visit  wuh- 
cut  a  permit  Ju..m  the  air  h.;i  :.t  irs  T^iis  Is 
liberation 

Rewards  nf  labor  are  bj^fd  ;;  ■.'>■"  p,  it'ce- 
work  aystem  Each  day  a  tanner  i:iu-t  ac- 
compllah  a  fixed  'norni."  which  is  set  high. 
If  he  works  faster  and  ace  nip;;.>^f';es  nvi  e  he 
geta  hii^her  wages  but  there  .ire  v.d  hiirher 
rates  for  overtime  He  can  devntc  hi.s  leisure 
to  his  own  plot  but  there  are  '*iiis  aiicI  rn^^anf. 
of  circumscrlbmK  such  acttvlti<-s  Ov.e  Is 
"aoclalut  competition,  a  system  "*hereby  the 
Communiat  boases  of  one  collective  ch.'.Uenge 
another  In  the  fuifiliment  ul  latxjr  tiu>ita. 

•LOW   pmcxji£i>s 

Afrrtcultural  production  la  fitUl  far  below 
prewar  siandarda  Communist  auihoriiles 
have  shown  concern  liver  Uve;5t<x.-ii  figures 
which  are  only  half  th  tse  of  lyi'J  Slow 
progreac  here  seems  dlrectty  related  to  r..;iec- 
tlTlaatlcn  which  does  n  ;•  favor  animal  hus- 
bandry since  It  removes  the  fr»-*'holder  with 
a  direct  incentive  to  care  f(  r  h'.«;  stock.. 
Yields  of  field  crop*  «ene:allv  hwve  t)een 
lower  largely  clue  to  u  »horia*ce  d  f.irm 
manure 

Tbeae  declines  are  reflected  in  .standards  of 
living.  In  terms  of  meat  the  10  ruble-?  re- 
ceived by  a  f'irm  worker  for  a  normt'.HV  is 
worth  only  one  third  of  what  the  industrial 
worker  received  In  IKttf  and  even  this  is 
subject  lo  a  discount  of  lu  to  Ih  percei.t.  for 
taiee.  But  tbe  prlcea  of  aii.'it  con-uiner 
gouda  have  In  the  lnterr:il  mounted  six  to 
10  time*.  WhOe  the  S<^)viets  are  most  reluc- 
tant to  provide  c«.Hiiparative  flisures.  It  ap- 
pean  that  tbe  "llterated'  collective  farmer 
to  having  a  tbin  tune 

In  the  face  af  what  ha*  actually  happened 
the  prc>p*fania  sbout  "av'tarlan  reform" 
Icoma  a«  a  monumental  Communist  He 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  pamean.  >>nA 
IN  TBI  SENATE  OF  TH  I  UNITED  STATfS 

Wednesday.  Jul  v  25.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th*»  Appendix  of  the  R«co«d  program 
Nos.  42  and  44  in  my  aroadcasts  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvan.a  in  the  series. 
Happenings  in  Washin  jton.  These  pro- 
grams were  broadcast  on  J  vine  4  and 
JiUy  2,  1951. 

There  being  no  objtction.  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  !«  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hafpcminqs  m  \/ashincton 
(Program  Ho.  42) 
Thle  \r  Ed  IIaktih.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  NaOons  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other   dlactuslon    of    Haijpentags    In    Wash- 
ington 

Wlthm  a  few  weeks  w?  will  have  reached 
the  first  anniversary  of  that  fateful  day  last 
June  when  President  Trtunan  ordfred  the 
Armed  Ptarcea  of  the  United  SUtes  Into  ac- 
tion to  repel  armed  agf^reaslon  against  the 
free  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

At  the  same  time  be  ordered  American 
naval  forcea  to  prevent  military  action  be- 
tween the  Island  of  Formosa,  held  by  Chi- 
nese Nauonallst  forces,  and  the  mainland 
uf  China,  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

This  de<i«lon,  you  will  recall,  was  a  com- 
plete and  sudden  reversal  of  the  Truman- 
Ac  heaon  policy  In  the  Far  East. 

At  the  beginning  of  1950  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  dealing  at  the  same  time  with 
political  and  military  aspects  of  the  situa- 
tion, wrote  off  Korea  and  Formoaa  as  having 
no  strategic  value  to  the  United  States. 

Carrying  out  thte  Truman-Achesou  policy, 
the  President  on  January  5,  1980  announced 
"that  tbe  United  States  Government  will 
not  provide  aid  or  advice  to  Chinese  forces 
on  Formosa." 

Secretary  Acheson  announced  a  line  of 
defcn-se  in  the  Pacific  which  left  Formosa 
and  Korea  lo  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Communists. 

That,  I  maintain,  was  an  Invitation  to  the 
Communists  to  embark  on  a  free  ride  Into 
Korea  That  Invitation  they  accepted,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  only  the  weak  opposition 
of  the  poorly  organized  South  Korean  de- 
fense force. 

Now.  almost  a  year  after  the  shooting 
started,  testimony  before  the  Senate  Inves- 
tigating Committees  reveals  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  decision  to  abandon  K(?rea 
and  Formoaa. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  that  this 
Truman -Acheson  policy  was  adopted  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  against 
the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

It  was  a  political  decision,  contrary  to  the 
dennite  opinion  and  advice  of  the  top  mili- 
tary exfjerts  of  our  Nation. 

The  testimony  reveals  just  as  clearly  that 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson 
reversed  their  policy  and  plunged  us  into  war 
without  giving  the  military  any  opportunity 
to  make  plans  for  successful  operations  \a 
Korea. 

Our  soldiers.  lnade<iuately  trained  and 
poorly  equipped,  were  thrown  into  battle 
against  a  superior  force,  although  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department  had  no  defi< 
nlte  plan  or  objective. 

Now.  after  nearly  a  year  of  death  and  de- 
struction, does  the  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, or  the  Joint  ChleXi  of  Staff  have 
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any  deUxUta  policy  in  Korea  and  tha  ¥t» 

East? 

Let  me  say  that  to  me.  artn'  eyamtning  tha 
ofBclal  record,  the  moat  shocking  thing  Is  tha 
admission  that  otir  floundering  Oovemmant 
at  this  late  date  has  not  yet  agreed  on  tha 
political  or  military  objectives  ol  thla 
tragic  war. 

It  was  brought  out  In  the  testimony  that 
on  February  13 'of  thla  year,  when  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  met  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  again  on  March  15.  at  another 
meeting,  tbe  military  had  been  unable  to  get 
the  State  Department  heads  to  define  our 
political  objectives  in  Korea. 

The  State  Etepartment  asserted  It  wanted 
to  wait  until  the  military  outlook  was  clari- 
fied. At  the  same  time  the  military  leaders 
wanted  a  political  de<dtion  upon  which  to 
base  a  course  of  military  action. 

Out  of  all  this  buck  passing  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT  there  was  evolved  a  synthetic,  make- 
believe  policy,  described  by  Oen.  Omar  Brad- 
ley in  his  testimony  as  a  "wait  and  see" 
proposition. 

I  repeat  that — wait  and  see. 

But  the  btUlets,  the  shells,  and  the  bombs 
of  the  enemy  didn't  know  about  that. 

The  fire  from  the  Chinese  Reds  did  not 
wait  and  see. 

Each  week  the  casualty  lists  given  out  at 
the  Pentagon  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 

And  today,  at  this  very  moment,  the  same 
policy  persists — wait  and  see. 

And  the  casualty  lists  continue  to  grow 
bigger  and  bigger. 

When  General  Bradley  tntlfled  before  the 
Senate  committees  ou  May  24  the  American 
people  learned  for  the  first  time  the  truth 
at>out  the  casualties  In  Korea. 

In  his  testimony  General  Bradley  admitted 
that  the  American  forces  fighting  in  Korea 
had  suffered  casualties  totaling  nearly 
142,000. 

We  bad  been  led  to  believe  that  our  total 
casualties  were  about  69,000.  But  General 
Bradley  revealed  that  noncombat  deaths  and 
injuries  had  not  been  Included  In  the  figures 
given  to  the  public. 

Let  me  remind  jou  that  when  President 
Tru-Tian  went  on  the  air  to  Justify  his  dis- 
missal of  General  MacArthur,  he  said,  and 
I  quote: 

■  I  have  •  •  •  considered  It  essential 
to  relieve  General  MacArthiu-  so  that  there 
would  be  no  doubt  or  confusion  as  to  the 
real  purpose  and  aim  of  our  policy." 

But  he  did  not  say  that  the  weak,  timid. 
vacillating,  wait-and-see  jwlicy.  enunciated 
by  Secretary  Acheson,  was  responsible  for  all 
the  doubt  and  confusion. 

General  MacArthiu'  had  constantly  called 
for  new  political  decisions  essential  to  a 
s^jlution  of  the  situation  In  Korea. 

He  did  not  get  the  political  decisions  he 
recjuested  Just  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  unable  to  get  definite  decisions  on  po- 
litical objectives  from  the  State  Department. 

He  recommended  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  program  which  he  felt  was  required 
by  military  necessity  In  the  conduct  of  the 
war 

1  The  intensification  of  our  economic 
blockade  against  China. 

2  The  imposition  of  a  naval  blockade 
ag.unst  the  China  coast. 

3  Removal  of  restrictions  on  air  reconnals- 
s>u.ce  of  Chinas  coastal  areas  and  of  Man- 
churLi. 

4  Removal  of  restrictions  on  the  forces  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa,  with 
logistical  support  to  their  effective  opera- 
tions against   a  common  enemy. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
brought  out  In  the  investigation  U  the  fact 
that  this  program,  as  outlined  by  General 
MacArthur.  is  the  same  plan  recommended 


by  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  t>  PrMtalant 
Truman,    through    Seowtary    tif    Dafeiuw 
Marshall.  In  a  report  dated  Janiiary  12. 
A  copy  of  this  report  was  wnt  to  Oenval 

MacArthur. 

Again  the  military  reccnnmandatlons  ware 
overruled  and  rejected  by  the  polltlcsl  policy 
makers. 

General  MacArthur  alao  had  asked  author- 
ity to  engage  In  what  the  Air  Force  calls 
hot  pursuit  of  enemy  plaoea.  even  If  they 
crossed  the  Yalu  River.  Again  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  approved,  but  again  the  po- 
litical policy  makera— Truman  and  Ache- 
son— rejected  the  propoaal. 

In  my  analysis  of  the  testimony  I  find  that 
the  only  difference  between  General  MacAr- 
thur and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
basis  of  military  strategy,  waa  the  (juesUon 
of  bombing  supply  bases  and  troop  eonoen- 
trations  in  the  Communiat  aaactuary  north 
of  the  Talu  River. 

With  the  exception  of  thla  one  point,  our 
country  Is  now  don&ndlng  from  the  United 
Nations  or  haa  received  ai^roval  of  eTe»7 
reconunendatlon  made  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

So  that  the  MacArthttr  poUdee.  which  the 
President  declared  did  not  agree  with  thoea 
of  the  Truman-Acheson  admlnistratlooi  are 
now  being  adopted  as  the  official  program 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Korea. 

In  many  apeechea,  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  insisted  that  the  American 
pec^le  have  a  right  to  know  what  commit- 
ments we  have  entered  Into  all  over  the 
world. 

I  have  argued  that  one  of  the  great  dan- 
gers to  world  peace  rises  out  of  secret  agree- 
ments reached  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that 
diplomatic  commitments  would  ever  be  made 
by  the  President  and  the  SecreUry  of  State 
beyond  our  military  capacity  to  carry  them 
out. 

But  General  Bradley,  appearing  before  the 
Senate  committee  a  week  ago  last  Thurs- 
day, made  the  astounding  statement  that  the 
United  States  may  have  more  diplomatic 
commitments  than  we  can  carry  out  mili- 
tarily at  the  present  time. 

I  believe  the  policy  of  open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at.  advocated  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  would  do  more  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve peace  than  any  diplomatic  deals  made 
in  secrecy  and  withheld  from  the  people  who 
must  pay  the  price  of  their  fulfillment. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  disctise  one  phase 
of  the  Korean  struggle  which  Is  too  little 
understood  by  our  people.  Let  me  try  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  confusion  so  that  we 
can  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  great 
need  tcxc  clear  thinking  and  clear  decisions 
from  our  Government. 

It  has  developed  In  these  hearings  that 
we  have  sturendered  the  right  of  Independent 
action  In  International  affairs  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Testimony  has  been  given  discloelng  that 
decisions  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of  our 
Military  Batablishment  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  approved  by  the  President,  have 
been  vetoed  by  our  allies  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Those  countries,  with  mere  token  contri- 
butions to  tbe  fight  against  aggression  in 
Korea,  have  been  responsible  for  scuttling 
moat  of  the  proposals  of  General  MacArthur 
and  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

When  you  ask  the  reason.  Secretary  Ache- 
son wtil  tell  you:  "We  cannot  go  It  alone. 
We  cannot  stand  without  allies.  We  must 
not  offend  them  or  we  shall  be  left  alone  and 
friendless  In  a  hostile  world." 

But  I  would  Like  to  aak: 

"If  they  walk  away  from  tu.  where  will 
they  go?  How  will  thay  stand  without  uaf 
Who  will  provide  the  funds  for  their  rearma- 
ment? Who  will  supply  the  ships  and  planes 


and  food  and  mUttary  auppUaa  thay 
urgently?" 

Itwy  kaow  that  without  our  h«lp  thay 
havwuX  a  chanoa  to  escape  analaveaaat  un> 
der  tha  tyraany  of  Bad  Riuata. 

Now  I  want  to  call  your  attaetkm  to  one 
ot  tha  moat  alarming  devalopnMuts  In  the 
Tnwian-A(±«saa  attitude  toward  Commu- 
niat China. 

Tou  must  remember  that  whan  tbe  con- 
flict In  the  Far  Baat  oomes  to  an  end  tha 
terms  ot  peace  will  be  negotiated  by  tha 
United  Mattcma.  and  tha  United  Stataa. 

BeoenUy  Secretary  Acheson  made  tt  known 
that  If  a  oeaae-llre  agreement  was  reached 
he  would  be  wllltng  to  dlacuM  the  admlaslon 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
aurrender  of  Formoaa  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsta. 

And  ha  rmtbar  atatad  that  while  we  are 
oppoaed  to  the  admlaelon  of  Bad  China  to  the 
United  Natkma  and  are  oppoaad  to  ttimlng 
Formoaa  over  to  the  Oommtinttta.  we  would 
not  czerclM  tha  veto  power  If  a  majority  In 
the  United  Nations  voted  agalnat  u». 

That  propraiuon.  my  fellow  Pannayl- 
vanlana.  Is  ai^aascmant  in  it*  worst  form. 

It  would  be  a  dlahonorable  betrayal  of 
every  Amerlt^an  boy  who  Is  fighting  in  Korea 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  and  jtistloa  to  help 
vhe  brutal  march  of  ann^  ■gfnilnii. 

It  would  be  shameful  abandanment  of  tha 
cause  for  which  heroic  Amarloan  boys  paid 
with  their  lives  on  foreign  ■otl.  far  from  their 
homes  and  loved  onea. 

My  fellow  Pcnnsylvaniana.  It  must  be  timi 
that  the  military  poUdea  and  the  strategy 
of  this  war  are  not  being  dacidad  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  best  qaaU&ad 
to  do  so. 

Thoae  decisions  arc  being  made  by  the 
aame  le&d«i  who  sold  China  into  the  hands 
of  the  Conununista  and  by  our  allies  in  the 
United  Nations  who  valwt  Uade  with  tha 
enemy  above  hope  for  peace  and  freedom. 

That  calls  for  the  immediate  diamiaeal  of 
Dean  Acheson  as  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
thorough  housecleanlng  in  tha  State  De- 
partment. 

This  is  Ed  MAcnii.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  in  3  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 


HAncKiNos  IN  WasHnieroir.  PaooaAM  No.  44 

(By  United  States  Senator  EowutB  MAjrnir. 

of  Pennsylvania) 

This  Is  Es  Maitin,  speaking  to  you  from 
tbe  Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  happenings  in  Washing- 
ton. 

First  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  appre- 
clKte  tbe  many  messages  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement I  received  during  my  Illness. 

Also  I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  to  my 
friends  and  colleagues.  Congressman  Vax 
Zandt  and  Congressman  Gavm,  for  the  in- 
teresting and  informative  talk  they  gave  3 
weeks  ago  when  they  substituted  for  me  on 
this  program.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for 
their  valuable  assistance. 

In  recent  weeks  Congress  baa  been  en- 
gaged In  battling  with  an  enemy  whose  de- 
structive force  can  wreck  tne  whole  eco- 
nomic Btru.cturc  of  the  United  States 

That  enemy  is  inflation.  It  Is  tbe  rtslnj 
^tral  of  price  Increases  which  robs  tbe 
American  dollar  of  Its  purchasing  power  and 
brings  cruel  hardship  to  a  large  percentage 
of  our  population. 

It  brings  the  worst  harm  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  who  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes, the  white-collar  worker,  the  aged  and 
retired  who  depend  upon  the  return  from 
their  Invested  savings,  and  those  who  re- 
ceive pensions  or  annuities. 

Every  housewife  who  has  stn^glad  to  make 
ends  meet  knows  bow  rising  prices  at  the 
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tor  (Mr  to  bar  tb« 
tliu^  b«r  rwaUy  »MCto  and  ibouid  tev« 

I  doot  oMttn  ttmej  fgooOm  or  luxwiM. 
Muif  tmmatm  ta««*  bacn  d«prtT«>i  of  actxtal 
mfftTtw  Lwicmw  milBtton  hM  stolen  ■  *ut»- 
•taattel  portion  of  Um  vortan'  ««««• 

la  eoBsMcrinc  thte  wiHtw  problem  w« 
MOrt  r«a!lar.  of  eoese.  that  thcnt  is  no 
OM^lc  farmiiU  by  which  v«  can  have  knr 
prtCM.  high  va(!«a,  and  Wc  praflta  all  at  tb« 

■«■*  tlBM 

Ttera  la  no  macSc  by  which  Ooofraai  can 
•top  tlM  rtac  tn  prloaa  av«mt(lit  maraly  bjr 
a  law 

ar*  no  mtracla  men  in  any  at  the 
at  Oewara— nt  eraatad  to  deal  with 


17  y«ara  w«  fot  akmf  prvtty  wall 
with  a  aoiuMt.  natural  law  that  matntalnad 
a   ^tt»r**ft   ceoaotDy   wttbovt   Oovtrmncnt 


It  waa  not  paaaad  by  Ooncnaa.     It 
not  WTtttan  in  tba  law  boofea. 
It  WM  tba  aactant  law  of  aii|>pry  and  de- 


T&at  law  rafwiatad  tba  prVea  w«  had  to 
pa^r  far  tbtnga  wttboot  eontrola  and  wtth- 
can  an  amy  of  adrrttnlatratora.  invcatica- 
tora.  askforeaoMBt  oAecra.  and  others  on 
tba  pobUe  payrolL 

It   oparatad  aa   aa   intagral   part  of   the 

tt      the     XJnlted 


It  waa  ar^ppertad  by  open  eompetttion  tn 
tbt  aaarfcat  plaec. 

n  gara  Imwnttva  for  the  production  of 
aera  and  batter  foodi  at  a  lower  prtee. 

n  WM  tba  stroocHt  fnetor  tn  the  derel- 
a|.«ae«t  at  ttba  gtaat  produettre  capacity  at 


abOlty  to  oot-produee  any 
IB  the  world. 

txrto  the  Korean 

a  yanr  afo.  prodnetUm  for  elvfUaa 

at  a  high  pauk.    Ik  became  neeca- 

r  to  f  ir"'^  taut  J  prodncttOD  aa  rap- 

■B    peailMa    ta    preparation    for    any 

ktvattty.  !i»i*«^ng  the  poertbUtty  at  an> 

tor  the  omnufaccure  <tf 

ahlpa.  and  other  weap- 

into  the  rapply  d 


expecting   to  reap   a 
oat  to  buy. 
be- 
vould  be  abort- 
la  tba  aaaatteMi.  Ooeai'iuneat  Tr~*1"ig 
hOUoaa  to   the   moaay   aupply.  la- 
the    riiHatlraiaij     yi  taaiii  ii     and 
at  prices. 

the  darker  aad   ia 

the  DaCaaaa   Pro- 

Aet  oC  Itgft.     Thla  act  gave  the 


of  mmhatmg      hqpe 


It  baa  b««*n  made  much  mor*-  difli'-ult  be- 
ca^Me  the  Prwident  failed  to  tmp«>«e  prtce 
and  wage  eontrola  wh«n  they  rnuid  h*ve 
biwn  uaed  most  effectlrely  to  <  tick  rising 
pricm 

When  the  Defenie  Prtxluctton  AC  of   1950 
vaa  p«M«d   I  luifec  the  Prwldf-nt   to  rrwze 
pncea   and    wages    InimedUtely    >  ;eAr    acTcjss 
the  board,   and   even    to   roll    them    bark    io 
June  25,  but  Mr   Truman  rrf;ised      Hr  'old  a 
newi   conference    that   Senator   Martin    was 
mistaken  about  the  need  for  such  rontroLs. 
In  a  SUte-wlde  br<)«dcast  to  "he  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  said  I  had  Rreat  fe<irs  of  In- 
ftaUon  unicM  effective  controls  wer.*  trapt»ed 
at  occe  to  protect  the  consumers  of  jur  Na- 
tion. 
In  that  broadca.^t  I  said: 
"I  hope  the  Preaident  will  uae  the  powers 
granted  In  this  bill  immediately. 

••Everyone  kaows  that  prices  turt  constantly 
moTtng  upward  With  increased  Govern- 
ment apendlng  for  defense  thfy  will  rush 
eT«n  hlfher.  Labor  ts  already  demandUag 
wage  Increaaea  to  meet  the  rising  coet  of  liv- 
ing Artiflclal  shortattes  have  been  created 
by  acme  unscrupulous  businessmen  to  extort 
higher  profits  froin  the  public. 

"T^nleas  controls  are  put  Into  effect  at 
once,  ciear  across  the  bimrd.  we  will  have  a 
race  between  prices  and  wage*  that  will 
musn  a  dangerous  inflation. 

"Let  roe  say  that  we  cannot  have  wa«e 
control  without  price  c<3ni.rol  Neither  can 
we  have  effective  price  control  without  wbrc 
c<;ntn)l      They  must  go  together 

On  September  1.  In  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
fenae  production  bill  on  the  Sena;e  flrxjr, 
I  repeated  that  statement  and  1  added: 

"If  we  are  to  halt  runaway  splraJlng  of 
the  coet  of  living,  controls  mu.-st  be  placed 
simultaneously  on  both  prices  and  wages, 
clear  scroes  the  board.  In  my  opinion  that 
Is  the  only  system  of  controls  which  has  any 
.■K^T'^^  of  working." 

It  la  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  the 
Prealdent's  failure  to  take  prompt  action  cost 
the  American  people 

Erie  Johnston.  Economic  Stabilization  Ad- 
ministrator, stated  recently  tliat  Inflation 
biM  added  931.000,000.000  to  corisumers'  liv- 
ing coata  since  January  1950.  That  period, 
ol  oourae.  includes  6  month;  of  rising  prices 
prior  to  the  Korean  war. 

Another  frightening  figure  was  given  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Ocnerai  Msxshall. 
whan  he  testified  before  a  House  B<uiklng 
and  Currency  Comiuittee  bearing  a  month 
ago.  He  said  tliat  the  enormous  Increase  in 
prieaa  haa  already  reduced  tlie  value 
at  defense  appropriations  for  1951  by 
•7.000,000.000, 

In  other  words,  the  defense  loss  tn>m  In- 
flatl**r  iia  very  doae  to  the  total  amount  of 
^^flfi^inrtai  reveniM  that  the  Government  will 
collect  under  the  new  tax  bill  now  being 
wrttten. 

But  the  worat  feature  of  the  situation 
§iuwa  oat  of  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
Ttvauui  adminlatration  to  attack  the  (und- 
aafental  cauaea  of  inflation — uncontrolled 
and  extravagant  spending  by  Government, 
aseaaatve  pubUc  debt,  and  unsound  flacal 
pollclea. 

aumewhare  alMig  the  road  we  will  have  to 
pat  on  the  brakea  ch'  else  face  the  danger  of 
wrecking  the  whole  economy  of  the  United 
Staiaa.  That  would  mean  national  bank- 
ropley. 

la  hie  raemt  radio  talk  to  the  Nation. 
Fraatdant  Truman  made  this  significant 
•tatement.  and  I  qitote: 

"If  Inflation  gets  away  from  us  and  wreiiks 
0^  aaelaga  and  mlna  oar  economy  it  would 
b«  tba  aaaltar  victory  the  Kreralin  would 
for.    CommunM  Russia  would  win  the 


whole  world  to  totalitarianiam  without  flr> 
Ing  a  shot." 

Then  he  said,  and  a^ain  I  quote: 

■This  tight  we  he*^.'!  x>  make  Is  not  a  parti- 
san fight  It  strikte  all  the  people  in  ail 
pitrtlee  Thla  Is  a  fight  for  everyone  to 
)oln—  a  fight  for  the  very  life  of  the  Nation  " 

Tes,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  it  Is  a 
fight  to  presence  our  Republic  as  a  land  of 
liberty  and  freedom  of  the  Individual 

It  Is  a  fight  which  can  end  in  crushing 
defeat  unless  we  build  our  economic  defense 
RR  well  Bs  our  military  strength. 

And  more  important  than  controls  and 
restrictions — more  Important  than  concen- 
trating unlimited  power  In  the  Truman  bu- 
reaucracy— Is  to  curtail  all  Ooeemment 
gpendlng  not  connected  with  national  de- 
fense 

The  first  step  in  that  direction  should  be 
tl.e  scrapping  of  all  the  socialistic  schemes 
that  pretend  to  give  the  people  something  for 
notlilng. 

Next  we  should  return  to  a  aound  ctirrency 
and  restore  fiscal  policies  that  will  prevent 
w;^tcrtng  our  money  with  pr  In  tl,ng- press 
di.i  liars. 

Next  we  should  adopt  a  tax  program  that 
'»ill  pay  the  coet  of  cmr  defense  preparations 
on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis. 

But  Mr  Truman  In  his  broadcast  made  no 
mention  of  these  things.  He  proposed  only 
greater  power  to  control,  not  only  prices, 
but  all  business  and  Industry. 

When  the  Truman  administration  sub- 
mitted Its  draft  of  the  new  defense  produc- 
tion bill  It  contained  a  provision  to  license 
every  buslneas  dealing  in  mar.erial  or  services 
under  price  regulation.  It  was  argued  that 
such  a  Ucenae  system  could  be  u««d  to  put 
out  of  business  any  iierson  or  firm  that  vio- 
lated eontrola. 

I  am  ha[9y  to  report  that  this  dictatorial 
proposal  waa  overwhelmingly  rejected  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  committees. 

Of  course,  none  of  us  has  any  sympathy  for 
law  violators  but  »uch  a  drastic  prcn?ram 
could  open  the  way  for  its  misuse  for  politi- 
cal purpoeee.  Alao  It  could  impose  unwar- 
ranted puniahment  upon  Innocent  Tlctims. 
Some  of  the  coctrrd  regulations  are  so  com- 
plex that  even  a  nuiadeiphia  lawyer  can't 
understand  tbem. 

The  American  people  do  not  like  controls. 
Under  ncnmal  peacetime  conditions  they  wlU 
resist  every  attempt  by  the  Government  to 
place  reatrlctlooB  upwi  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual. 

But  in  tiimea  of  emergency,  when  the 
aafety  and  security  of  our  NaUon  la  threat- 
ened, they  are  willing  to  give  up  a  porUon  of 
their  freedom  In  crtter  to  strengthen  the 
defense  of  our  liberty  and  independence. 

However.  In  makiag  this  and  every  other 
sacrifice  that  may  be  needed,  they  have  the 
right  to  denuuMl  that  all  reatrictlona  be  re- 
moved at  the  carUaat  poaaible  date,  con- 
sistent with  national  aecurtty. 

Next  Wednesday  we  will  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  aeventy-flfth  anniversary  of 
American  independence. 

We  mark  this  Fourth  ot  July  at  a  time 
when  freedom  in  the  United  States  and  In 
the  world  la  facing  ita  supreme  test. 

As  part  of  the  Natkm's  obeervance  It  is 
planned  to  hold  a  token  seaaion  of  Congress 
In  Independence  Hall  where  liberty  was 
proclaimed  throughout  the  land,  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof. 

This  should  serve  to  recall  our  debt  to  the 
founding  fathers  and  to  Impreaa  upon  every 
American  the  sacred  obligation  to  prot^rt 
and  preaerve  the  great  freedoma  we  enjoy 
as  Americana. 

Thla  Is  Bi  IfAirm.  ^Making  to  you  from 
the  Ration's  Cai^tal.  I  wUl  be  with  you 
again  In  I  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 
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nrcc  MilKmi  CUdrea  n  Unlcd  Slates 
Attead  Skockinfly  Bad  SckM»b 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or   WASHIJJCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATHHES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr,  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
d;"tres.sing  shortcomings  of  the  Nation's 
educauonal  plant  outlineci  by  Mr.  Stacy 
Jones  in  the  current  Parents'  magazine 
article  .should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  of  the  people.  And. 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

We  cannot  afford  an  educational  plant 
uhich  fails  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  for  the  future.  Full  utilization 
cf  defense  and  civilian  production  po- 
tentials Will  demand  a  constantly  more 
."•killful  citizenry. 

It  is  time  we  had  an  accurate  account- 
ing of  the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  bad  or 
missmg  school  facilities.  I  am  sure  the 
cost  would  stagger  the  imagination  and 
make  apjaear  small  in  contrast  the  funds 
now  asked  for  school  building. 

The  effectiveness  of  any  defense  pro- 
gram depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
people  who  carry  the  gun  or  operate  the 
machine.  The  effectiveness  is  definitely 
a^ected  by  the  schooling  jf  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  article  follows: 

Chi'-dren  America  Forgot — Tmiri  Mh-lvon 
Childezm  Right  Hexe  in  These  Untted 
St.\tes  H-ive  Shockinglt  B.*J)  Schools.  If 
Ant 

(By  Stacy  Jones.  1 
If  you  were  living  today  with  your  serv- 
iceman husband  near  the  Tinier  Air  Force 
Base,  m  Midwest  City.  Okia  .  you  might  be 
hope'essly  anticipating  the  prospect  of 
sending  your  chiid  to  class  in  an  abandoned 
coal  bin.  come  to  the  beginning  of  this 
school  year.  If  husband  Fred  were  sta- 
ticned  St  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Bflse.  near  Dayton.  Ohio,  Fred  Jr.  would  be 
learnine;  his  multiplication  tables  In  a  once- 
abandoned  building,  constructed  when 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  President  of  the  United 
Gu:es.  In  winter,  in  this  building,  heat 
ccmes  courtesy  of  a  pot-bellied  stove,  la 
any  season  of  the  year,  there  ts  no  plumbing 
at  all.  Whether  it's  June  or  January,  each 
time  a  child  wants  to  go  to  the  toilet  he  has 
to  cross  a  busy  highway  to  get  there. 

If  you  were  married  to  an  engineer,  about 
to  go  to  work  m  the  H-bomb  plant  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  be  set  on 
300,000  acres  along  the  Savannah  RiTer  in 
South  Carolina,  your  child  would  not  fare 
any  better.  He  might  find  no  classroom  m 
the  couiurj-slde  near  the  project.  Although 
the  H-bomb  plant  Is  expected  to  bung  m  at 
least  23.000  children  of  new  families  within 
the  ne.xt  3  years,  all  the  available  classroom 
space  on  the  development  Is  already  choked 
to  capacity.  If  you  and  your  husband  found 
a  home  across  the  river  in  Richmond  County. 
Tour  child  wouldn't  be  any  better  off  as  to 
scfux^ls.  Because  Richmond  County,  al- 
ready pressed  by  Federal  personnel  from 
Cimp  Gorden.  from  two  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  from  an  arsenal,  from 
Ciark  Hill  Dam.  has  6,000  chLdren  without 
classrooms  now.  They  are  meeting  in 
churches,  on  the  stages  of  auditoriums,  in 
private  houses,  and  in  empty  storerooms. 


Aa  an  atomic  scientist,  your  husband 
might  be  ordered  to  Paducah.  Ky..  where 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is  presently 
constructing  a  §350.000,000  gaseous  diffusion 
plant  to  manufacture  uranium  235.  But  in 
the  area  around  sleepy  little  Paducah.  the 
school  population  has  been  sisrlnking  stead- 
ily for  the  past  10  years.  Old  buildings 
have  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  constiU- 
dated  schools  Tlie  schools'  ez-per»on..el 
has  been  looking  for  and  finding,  other  work. 
Today,  with  the  new  .AEC  jjlant  m  the  prrK-e^ 
of  being  built,  it  ts  true  that  Paducah  has 
been  sbrxiked  wide  awake.  In  all  gcxxl  lalih. 
the  town  U  franticaJly  attempting  to  re- 
expand  its  educational  facilities  to  meet  the 
inevitable  Influx  of  new  horde*  of  school- 
age  children.  But  Paducah  is  running  up 
against  the  hard  wall  of  a  ctjmpUcated  e<:o- 
iiomic  problem.  The  high  wages  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  jt*eif  have  lured 
Bchto!  janitors  and  school  bu*  drivers  and 
school  teachers  away  from  their  old  board 
of  education  jobs  into  new  and  much  mjre 
lucrative  Federal  pt«Uion»  «The  AEC  pays 
412  a  day  to  ex-janitors  whose  wages,  pre- 
\io -sly.  had  been  about  M  a  day  )  So  next 
fall.  Paducah,  Ky. — home  ot  this  country's 
newest  uranium  235  plant— may  have  inade- 
quate school  staffs  and  have  to  use  tempo- 
rary schoi^lhouses 

In  many  defense-affected  areas  the  class- 
rooms which  do  exist  are  already  miserably 
overburdened.  Many  of  the  sch(X)l£  oper- 
ate on  half  time,  with  two  shifts  of  students 
using  the  same  desks  every  day. 

Luckily,  this  critical  state  ot  afiairs  u  not 
Nauon-wlde.  Although  there  are  children 
Without  proper  schools  elsewhere,  it  is  en- 
demic primarily  to  Americas  defense-al- 
fected  vicinities — small  towns  where  new 
defense  plants  or  mUltary  fxists  are  being 
reactivated  or  expanded.  The  arrival  ol 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  defense  work- 
ers .and  or  military  personnel  with  families 
has  completely  Qcxxled  the  schools  in  the«e 
communities. 

Eut  the  appalling  statistics  of  this  chil- 
dren s  crisis  are  a  measure  of  i:s  national 
Importance:  Right  this  minute,  at  least  810,- 
000  sons  and  daughters  In  these  Unlt-d 
States  are  without  schools.  They  are  being 
packed  in  with  the  2.2O0,0Oi:  ether  pupi'is 
who.  as  of  now,  comprise  the  total  student 
population  of  all  the  defense-affected  areas 
in  the  country.  ITils  means  that,  as  a  direct 
result  of  Federal  activity,  more  than  3,000,- 
000  American  chikdrcn  dunt  have  prcper 
schools.  Tliey  are  children  America  lotg  :'t 
in  its  rush  to  build  defense  p'i."±nts  and  Army 
insiallations.  Notxxly  knows  how  mar.y  more 
millions  will  be  drastically  affected  as  the 
Nation's  defense  activities  continue  their 
mushroom   growth. 

Who  ts  responsible  for  the  shameful  failure 
cf  the  most  sclentmcally  and  culturally  ad- 
vanced country  in  the  world  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  !T,s  own  children  s  education — 
and  so,  for  its  own  future.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress offSclally  accepted  the  responsibility.  It 
admitted  that  it  wasn't  fair  to  expect  com- 
munities, in  which  huge  new  defense  plants 
were  being  built  and  communities  where 
Army  camps  are  being  expanded,  to  finance 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  addi- 
tional schools  needed  to  take  care  of  the  new. 
sudden  inflia  of  children.  Besides  gorging 
the  schools  m  defense  areas  with  more  chil- 
dren than  they  can  handle,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment further  handicaps  the  very  same 
schools  In  another  way.  When  it  moves  Into 
a  locality  ^wltli  an  Ariny  camp  or  a  defense 
project.  It  removes  the  suddenly  Govern- 
ment-owned land  from  the  district's  tax 
rolls.  A  congressional  committee  has  calcu- 
lated that  land  which  the  United  States  owns 
now  inside  America's  school  districts  would — 
tf  the  Government  could  be  assessed  for  It — 
bring  into  these  money-strapped  comanunl- 
ties   about  |lM.aoO,000  annually   in   school 


taxes.  In  its  last  seaaion.  Ccinirreas  pa««ie<l 
an  act  which  provided  that  the  Federal  Ocv- 
emment  should  pay  lu  tair  share  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  schools  r>««ded  in  tae  d«- 

l«cn«e-afletned  areas  throughout  the  country. 
But  when  appropriations  time  came  around. 
Congress  voted  lems  than  a  tenth  of  the  »um 
to  which  the  act's  formula  would  have  tn- 
tltled  the  country's  defeiue-aSected  schtKil 
districts,  Ev*m  if  the  funds  are  doubled  by 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  alm>jst  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  school  construction  csa 
be  accompHslxed  by  the  beginning  ol  the 
next  *chool  year 

Briefly,  this  L-s  the  lej.Katlve  case  history 
of  the  defense -affected  school*'  scandal. 
Public  Law  815.  the  act  which  provlden  Fed- 
era!  aid  for  school  construction  in  defeiuke- 
affectcd  areas,  accepts  the  Oovcmmenfs  re- 
spon«lbtlity  to  pay  for  such  new  schools  in 
proportion  to  tlie  number  of  chlldrc:.  it 
forces  on  any  given  district  The  approprUi- 
tion  of  »4«,500.000  voted  for  this  year  proved 
to  be  shockli*gly  Inadequate  Under  tlie 
laws  formula  t35C .000.000  would  have  been 
needed. 

So  the  United  States  Ofbce  of  Education 
got  an  assignment  In  arithmetic  Seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  defense-aflectsd 
districts  had  filed  applicAtlon*  for  aid  on 
more  than  1,000  school-building  projects. 
In  all  these  districts  asked  for  about  (300.- 
OOO.OOO— or  about  tlSO.OOO.OOO  leas  than  the 
•350.000  000  to  which  the  law  would  entitle 
them.  Although  most  of  these  crowded  dla- 
tnct.^  have  already  borrowed  and  taxed  them- 
selves to  the  limit,  they  proposed  to  spend, 
anyhow,  about  ilOO.OOO.OOO  of  their  own 
money. 

From  these  figures,  you  can  calculate  the 
pay-oS.  The  Office  of  Education  is  over 
tlOO.000,000  short  of  funds  which  have  been 
requested  by  the  dtstreased  school  districts, 
this  Department  is  required  to  allot  what* 
ever  money  ts  at  Its  disposal  in  order  of  "ur- 
gency of  need  '  In  practice.  It  works  out 
so  that  the  very  worst  cases  get  some  flnan- 
clal  aid  from  the  Government,  but  the  oth- 
ers get  none  at  all  One  harassed  educa- 
tion official  said,  "T  feel  like  a  father  who 
has  10  barefoot  children,  and  only  enougji 
money  for  2  pairs  of  shoes." 

Actually,  here  ts  how  thoee  precious,  woe- 
fully tnadeqatte  t4fl  500,000  are  being  spc^nt 
Funds  were  set  aside  to  meet  the  moat  pnsss- 
ing  demands  for  new  schools  at  military 
bases  and  M.SOO.ftTO  went  for  tempcjrary 
school  buildings,  chiefly  at  the  Savannah 
Elver  and  Paducah  AEC  developmenti 
This  left  only  131.300,000  to  fill  1200,000.000 
worth  of  rex^uests  from  748  districts.  Out 
of  this,  tentative  a-Uotments  were  made  to 
75  cases. 

The  Preaident  ha*  recommended  a  sup- 
plemental aopropriatlnn  of  160.000.000.  But 
even  with  this,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  would  stU!  be  short  •103.000000 
of  what  the  schtiois  asked  At  this  wrttlnf . 
the  fate  of  the  Presidents  recommendation 
Is  unknown. 

Fortunately,  the  schools  fare  somewhat 
better  under  Public  Law  874  which  is  aimed 
not  ht  Bcchool  construction,  but  at  school 
maintenance  and  operation  in  defense-af- 
fected areas.  Congreaa  appropriated  $M.- 
500,000  for  these  matters,  to  be  divided  pro 
rata  More  than  1,000  eUglble  disUicts  will 
get  about  three -qtiarters  of  the  money  to 
which  the  law's  formula  entitles  them.  But 
this  doesnf  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  op- 
erate aad  maintain  a  school  for  wboae  ex- 
istence Congress  failed  to  provide 

Around  the  Wright-Patierson  Air  Porce 
Base,  where  school  children  must  cross  a 
heavily  trafficked  Ohio  State  highway  to  go 
to  the  privlea.  the  Government  not  only  re- 
moved taxable  property  from  tl-e  rolls,  but 
It  also  left  a  school  bond  lasue  staniiing 
against  the  rem.alnlng  non- Federal  property. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


rtOtnl  Ikourtng 

.    Aztd    fwicmiy 

to  pnvat*  eam- 

pt«tf  tram  tax»- 


te  y*t  «fwUicr  l««ml  loopfeot*  wWeh 

fkvli  op  tiM  oouDtTfl  AtMmpta  to  provM* 
•tfvmtlon  for  tta  «>tf«nw  -agictwl 
Tht  tew  rwqttlrm  tb*t  •  tchool 
.  apiillefttlon  for  funds  b«  bawd  on 
,_  daUj  »tt«n<imno*  for  th«  run»nt 
Otovtaaal7  tlMn.  •  town  like  Pmduc&h, 
wlucli  «in  boOM  tlHr  ASCt  new  uninlum 
SM  ptent.  can  dniy  belpieMiy  aiittelp«t«  the 
Mitt^  of  tbCTOlinli  at  Dew  acbool  chUdren 
In  tlBt  tar  nest  term.  It  cannot  r«<]\j««t 
fvaii  tor  diUdm  who  vtii  be.  but  ftr*  oot 
y«t.  IB  •ttaoduice  at  Its  ■eboola. 

Aa  «ta  ■wttoer  of  s  ecbooi-ac*  boy  or  iprlrl 
«tf»  of  a  defense  vorker  or  ■  mllt- 
_  you  would  ffcce  ediie«Uon«l  eet- 
,  ^  .  M  ahameful  u  the  one*  In  Pmducah 
.  tb*  Wrlcbt-Pfttt«.*«on  Air  Baae  mt  meny. 
Jtar  campt  throuflsout  tlie  coun- 
try.    Tht  Chanute  Air  Fort*  B— e.  for  In- 
to tlw  eoU  busliMw  of  Bantoul.  HI. 
r.  kcbool  attendance  wtU  probably 
H  u  larie  aa  It  wae  in   104a 
I  lonf  ^ro  eotcrown  tta  acbools. 
h$t»  mr  joat  huabaad  Is  an  Instructor  In 
■eboot  on  the  base     Ton.  your 
your  two  sona  rent  an  apart- 
at   «ttli   two   badroooaa   in   a   conTcrtcd 

^ „_  la  town.    Tou  ha^  no  yard 

1  ao  tnmt  porch  to  call  yo«r  own,  so  your 
f  after  school  in  vacant  lota. 

afs  aiaowntary  school  la.  naturally, 

fan  op.    80  yoor  soils  travel  by  bus  to  tem- 

on  the  base.    TtMtse  class- 

hastily  craatsd  by  putttaf  up 

,  ,_  -Jobs  In  the  hospital  wards.    Bach 

■rifhit  hoM  ao  children  In  reasonable 

Bat  ttaare  aiw  *S  kids  in  Jimmya 

I  «•   la   PraskV     Tha   parttucns 

Bt  aBaBiproof .  so  tha  dilldrsn  are  tn- 

by  what  fOM  on   neA 

praetloaUy   no   Madcboird 

n  to  qabaarahty  hot  on  sunny  ^all 


An 


most  90  wtthoot  oat<loor 

mt  play  bataiiss  their  shouts  mti^ht 

ths  eonvalsaesnt  men  In  the  bosf>  tal 

There  to  no  gymnasium  or  audi- 

no  phyaleal  cduca- 


■o  eafatarla  sitber,  your  boys  travel 

■gain  for  hmeh.    Bm  iinoe  they  <ire 

it  etassca.   they  oooas   and   go   at 

So  you  prepare  break:'ast 

for  then  separately,  as  a  dally 

you  hava   been   taXormad   that 

ward  claasrooas  ara  ooly  k«ns 

baaa.    In  case  c€  an  eptdemlc  ibey 

to  be  reooavartad  for  the  uan  of 

M  boufa.    But  epMcml>:  or 

board  haa  bean  on  nctloe 

;  It  vfB  have  to  latum  the  rooraa  to  the 

by«MBfalL 

aad  31  other  IUixK>to  aebool  dto- 
ata  staallarty  afleetad  aaked  (or 
aM  tar  lichoota.    Baatoul  was  lucky, 
m  raeetvad  more  than  $IJOOOJOOO  for 
b  warn  adWoL    But  Bantool  turned  out  to 
ba«B*  of  only  four  to  tat  eoaatructlon  fuikds. 
Oto  tka  >arliii  cawc  with  its  heavy  eai- 
at   aaval   and   air  foree   baaas, 
la  daCaaaa-afla^ad  ecen- 
aib  aa  bad.  if  not  worse.    A  dis- 
:^  Atoule  Qty.  Idaho,  a  ham- 
ABC  pro|aet.  wrote  raeently 
iflbaa.    tba  told  him  that 
I  lb  Atoaale  Oty  bad  to  drive  tJ&eir 
to  a  bl(b  school,  a*  leilae 
«•  •  paii  aifeeol.  aad  n  to  a  Jialar  hich. 
B  tba  naii  of  the  tawa. 
la  BoavaU.  M.  Mas.,  tba 
bdfldlBc  mrtabls  Watkar 
eobl  tosaa  aad  outctoor 


Detroit  is  anoth«r  rood— or  morf  f\cc\t- 
ratcly  a  bad — example  at  a  metropt  atan 
ar«a  which  has  never  r«c«)Trr*d  from  its  trf- 
maisdoua  frowth  during  World  Wai  11. 
Within  10  miles  of  DrtroUs  city  hAll  «ch  >.j1« 
exist  wiiere  well*  and  outalde  privies  are 
uaed  in  lieu  o;  toilet  facUUleii 

It  la  ln««Tlt«ble  that  thwe  tiiTo!er;ible 
school  condition*  will  pemaneiKly  srar  the 
Children  who  arv  »>ilTertn«  frum  th«'m  r.'  w. 
Bu-1  James  McOratli.  Unltad  Stat^"*  O'tn- 
mtasloner  of  tducallon.  put*  \i  liltp  this 
"When  a  child  became  6  years  cid  md  ft;.Js 
no  school  to  go  to.  there  i*  no  wmv  w.  ran 
repair  the  damage  3  or  4  years  !attT  Ampr- 
Ica'i  children  c*nnot  be  put  Into  edmattnnil 
cold  storajre  for  the  duration  cf  thp  emi?r- 
fency  and  then  later  be  moved  ir.f<.  .m  \c.i- 
denslc  hothouse  f  .ir  forced  growth  ' 

Well,  why  doesn't  Corpress  sppr 'pru.')? 
enouKb  money  to  meet  lt»  own  formuln  f  >r 
Federal  aid  to  *chix»l«  In  defense- nil ected 
areas,  you  may  well  ftsJc'  What  happ»>ned  t) 
that  other  1150  00*), 000  which  Cor.srfM 
mt|;ht  have  voted  for  ictiool  oir.stnictiiui 
this  year,  but  did  not'  The  an-twer  is  ob- 
Tloua,  Ironical,  and  It  could  t>e  fatal  to  the 
futtire  of  this  country  — unleae  everv  mit- 
rafed  American  citizen  brings  tne  tratnc 
case  of  thte  ccuntrv  s  foryotteii  children  M 
the  attention  of  his  horn*- -district  Conirress- 
man  at  once 

In  the  vast,  hurried  build-up  of  military 
Installs tlona.  atom-b^nnb  projert*  and  m- 
oustnal  plants  all  over  the  countrv  Cnn- 
gresa  haa  short-changed  the  chUdr<"n  in 
defense  communities 

Con)?Tes«  haa  apparently  not  yet  r»»co«- 
nlaed  that  the  most  powerful  Nntion  In  the 
history  of  the  world  will  be  only  as  effective 
in  sectirlng  the  peace  as  the  mlnd.^  of  men 
can  make  St.  The  3.000.000  children  ca  laht 
now  In  the  cultural  and  intellectual  trso  of 
defective  schools,  are  the  men  and  women 
of  America'*  tomorrow.  If  we  continue  to 
sacrifice  their  schooUnf — the  ma.>cirs:  of 
their  mlnda — to  expediency,  wr  may  well  b« 
sacrificing  the  future  of  this  countrv 

Write  or  wire  to  yotir  ConCTessmin  ureing 
him  to  vote  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
meet  the  school  needs  of  these  fcmotten 
children. 


N««$he  Flood  Cobtrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or    KANSAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES.ENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  July  25.  195/ 

Mr.  GBORQE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  disastrous  flood  that 
haa  Just  taken  place  in  Kansas,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wLsh  to 
insert  the  followicg  editorial  taken  from 
the  Parsons  Sun.  one  of  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  in  southeast  Kan-sas : 
Kbosho  Flood  Cowtxcl 

The  greatest  flood  In  Neo&ho  River  ht.story 
has  ralsad  an  Inevitable  qtieatlon  What  can 
be  dona  to  prevent  a  repetition  uf  euch  a 
dtoastar? 

The  United  States  engineers  have  a  plan 

for  flood   control   on   the   Cottonwrxxi    and 

Wanahn  Blvers.    It  involves  four  danxs  on  the 

Oottonwood  and  the  appor  Neosho  at  a  cost 

%   of  sane  tMMOJIOO. 

TTba  aarlaa  of  dams  wotdd  absolutely  con- 
^   trot  Bcx>da  on  tba  upper   branches  of  the 
^  rtvar;  it  would  reduce  the  peak  overflows  in 
tba  lower  vaUty.    An  engineen   estimate  tr, 
tbat  6  to  7  feet  of  water  would  have  beeu 


utten  nfl  last  week's  crest  In  thto  area  had 

thr  dnma  been  in  operation. 

That  means,  in  event  all  four  dams  are 

c  1  -^^  rue  ted  scjuthern  Neosho  County  and  all 
r  f  Uibette  County  would  be  spared  from  the 
:;  .".t  drva.iitatmj?  lioods.  Six  to  seven  feet 
rT  r  lii-it  weeks  high  mark  would  put  the 
f .  K  it  about  the  IMS  record,  which  was  bid 
'    .•  much  less  so  than  the  recent  catastrophe. 

l-*'.p  .N>(*hi  River  haa  a  history  of  frequent 
•1  "ids  lu  record  in  that  respect  may  be 
f<j  iilfd  only  by  the  Uarala  des  Cygnes  In 
Ki::.s.i.s  Plooda  ranging  from  mild  overficws 
t.  t!,e  all-time  high  of  last  week  occur  on 
ihp  ispoaho  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a 
y  e  El  r 

The  Army  engineers  have  a  plan  for  con- 
trilllng  those  floods.  Even  the  most  ardent 
fl.  Kid -control  boosters  on  the  river  admit  It 
isii't  a  convplete  and  foolproof  program,  but 
sua   It  18  a  big  step  In  the  right  direction. 

The  Sun  haa  viewed  the  over-all  national 
tl  .od-i untrol  program  of  the  engineers  with 
rnixtd  emctlons  It  never  has  questioned 
xhf  wi.sdom  of  flood  control  on  the  Neosho 
RiTpr:  the  only  question  has  been  the  most 
effective  methods  to  be  followed. 

After  the  recent  disaster,  there  lant  much 
r  »  ni  :e:t  for  debate.  The  water  must  be 
impounded  at  or  near  Its  source  If  calamity 
is  to  he  averted.  That  means,  for  better  or 
r  :  worse  big  dams.  Thay  wouldn  t  have 
stopped  all  of  last  week's  overflow;  they 
w'  uld  have  saved  much  of  the  valley  from 
the  devast<itlon  which  has  come  upon  It. 

E.>Minite«  are  that  damage  In  the  Cotton- 
^  Mxi  and  Neosho  wateraheds  from  the  flood 
»iU  reach  SfiO.OOO.OOO.  That  may  be  high— 
T  1:  could  be  low.  If  It  Is  high.  It  wont  be 
Tfry  high  The  engineers*  contemplated 
M6000,000  expenditure  for  the  four  dams 
thus  will  b«  no  more  than  the  damage  last 
week,  and  probably  a  lot  less. 

The  engineers  have  a  plan;  this  area  can 
d  )  no  leas  than  give  It  all-out  support. 
Tliere  should  be  no  repeat  performance  of 
the  1S51  disaster.  If  human  efforts  can  pre- 

VP!jt    It 

The  dams  can't  be  built  overnight.  The 
f.rst  step  is  to  secure  $350,000  planning 
money  from  Oongreae  this  year  lor  Strawn 
dam.  If  that  la  Included  In  the  new  Federal 
budget,  the  next  step  will  come  a  ytiar  hence 
when  appropriations  for  the  dam  Itself  must 
be  secured. 

Residents  of  this  area  can  Infcrm  their 
United  States  Senators.  Schoeffkl  t  nd  Casl- 
snif .  of  the  urgency  of  providing  ■  he  plan- 
ning money  this  year.  They  can  g  ve  moral 
and  financial  support  to  the  Neoaho-Cotton- 
*xxl  Flood  Control  Association  which  Is 
spearheading  the  fight  for  the  dams  on  the 
f*!)  rivers. 

Action  win  be  neceesarlly  slow,  but  no 
time  can  be  lost  If  effective  measures  are 
to  be  taken  at  the  flrat  possible  moment. 
The  engineers  may  not  havs  the  complete 
an.swer.  but  it  Is  the  only  one  Immediately 
available  and  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Neu&ho  Valley  as  the  chief  hope  o'  prevent - 
inj7  the  river  from  approaching  thl«  year's 
destructive  stage  again. 


Tbe    Effect    of    Price    Cobtroi    ob    the 
Teztik  Ibdbstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdAIlKS 
or 

HON.  W.J.  BRYAN  DC  RN 

or  sotrra  cabouma 

IN  THl  HOU8K  OF  Rn>R«BlN"ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  IS  SI 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent 
one  of  the  greatest  textile  mam  facturlng 
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districts  in  the  world.  Many  thousands 
of  my  people  labor  daily  in  these  great 
plants 

The.se  people  have  been  loyal  Ameri- 
cans for  generations.  They  always  do 
more  than  their  part  in  times  of  national 
emergency.  During  World  War  11  not  I 
day  w  as  lost  by  any  of  these  mills  in  the 
Thircl  South  Carolina  District.  They 
operated  night  and  day  weaving  cloth 
for  the  Armed  Forces. 

Management  and  labor  enjoy  a  beauti- 
ful relationship  in  South  Carolina.  They 
are  united  in  wishing  to  see  the  textile 
industry  grow  and  prosper. 

My  people  view  with  alarm  and  appre- 
hension the  increasing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  reaching  its  bu- 
reaucratic tentacles  into  every  phase  of 
Aiiierican  life.  Government  meddling 
and  red  tape  has  created  confusion  in 
the  textile  industry.  Bureaucrats  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  this  industry  are 
administering  the  present  price-control 
program  The  textile  people  have  not 
even  been  represented  in  the  high  policy 
councils  of  the  OPA  dictatorship.  When 
our  mills  are  forced  to  curtail  because  of 
foolish  Government  policy,  the  working 
people  suffer. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  me 
by  people  who  actually  work  and  sweat 
in  a  large  cotton  mill  In  my  district. 
These  people  ought  to  be  heard  and  their 
opinions  considered.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  forced  to  pay  high  taxes.  They, 
as  pubhc-spirlted  American  citizens,  hate 
to  see  their  money  wasted  by  this  orgy 
of  Federal  spending.  They  want  free- 
dom from  fear  and  freedom  from  too 
much  government. 

•  Easlxt,  S.  C.  July   ?3,   1951. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Bstaii  Dokm. 

Member    of    Congress,    House    Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAX  Ma.  exam:    As  cotton -textile  opera- 
tives, we  want  to  write  you  our  Ideas  about 
controls.     We  had  a  very  small  cotton  crop 
last    year    and    the   farmers   this   year    hare 
planted  58  percent  more  acreage  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Government  and  expect  an  In- 
crease  In   production   of   flO   to   70   percent, 
which  will  relieve  the  raw-cotton  shortage. 
Soon  after  the  Korean  war  began  the  tex- 
tile Industry  did  Its  part  by  Increasing  pro- 
duction to  take  care  of  civilian  and  military 
needs,  reaching  peak  production  in  January, 
February,  and  March.     However.  In  January 
1951,  our  Government,  by  issuing  price-fixing 
and  control  orders.  demoraUxed  the  Indtistry. 
On  account  of  this  Government  interference 
the  textile  operatives  are  very  unhappy  as  ex- 
tended vacations  and  curtailed  schedules  are 
beginning  to  be  felt  throughout  the  industry. 
We  would  like  very  much  to  see  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  OPS.  for  with  its  numerous 
orders  and  counterorders  the  indtistry  Is  in 
so  much  conftision  that  we  ctjs  see  no  hope 
for  normal  operations  for  a  long  time,  and. 
unless  we  should  luive  an  aU-out  war.  we  see 
no  excuse  for  controls  of  any  kind.     How- 
ever, should  war  come,  we  stand  ready,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  to  do  our  part  In 
seeing  that  production  will  supply  the  needs 
of  both  civilian  and  military  requirements. 
Yours  very  truly, 
S.  G   Allen,  J.  R.  Mcl«eely,  D.  II.  Under- 
wood. L.  A.  Roes.  J.  L.  Hayea.  Fred  A. 
HamUton.  H.  S.  Hughey,  Sam  Thomaa. 
Cal  n.  llcOohe.  K.  H.  Atkina.  Lowell 
Southerland.    Weldou    Carmaa.    J.    S. 
Barwell.  James  Adklns,  Claude  Peaca. 
B  S   nalder. 


Tribote  to  Miss  Katkaribt  Lcvoot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WlflCOITHIIf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomina- 
t.ca  of  Dr.  Martha  M.  Eliot  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words 
with  regard  to  her  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor. Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  of 
Superior,  Wis.,  who  resigned  recently. 

Miss  Lenrxx)t  had  announced  her  re- 
tirement at  a  time  when  I  was  in  Europe 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  so  this  has  been  the  first 
possible  occasion  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  tribute  to  this  splendid  Ameri- 
can woman  leader — daughter  of  one  of 
the  great  Senators  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Badger  State.  Hon.  Irvine 
Lenroot.  and  in  her  own  right  the  long- 
time Chief  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  single  field  more 
satisfying,  more  productive  of  good, 
more  important  in  terms  of  the  Nation's 
future,  than  that  of  service  to  America's 
children.  In  this  field  Katharine  Len- 
root has  for  so  long  excelled  that  her 
name,  like  that  of  Dr.  Eliot,  has  bec(»ne 
synonymous  with  the  modem  concept  of 
developing  the  potentialities  of  children 
and  giving  them  every  possible  break 
that  a  wise  and  sound  nation  can. 

She  has  not,  however,  confined  her 
activities  solely  to  the  children  of  this 
land,  but  during  36  years  of  Government 
work  has  contributed  of  her  great  talents 
to  the  children  of  the  U.  N.  and  of  the 
world. 

We  of  America's  Dairy  land  are  proud 
of  Katharine  Lenroot,  and  proud  of  the 
tradition  of  service  of  which  she  and 
her  late  distinguished  father  have  been 
such  shining  examples.  We  wish  her  all 
of  the  very  best.  We  know  that  one  so 
active  as  she  rannot  close  the  curtain 
completely  down  on  so  splendid  a  career, 
but  that  we  can  coimt  on  her  for  con- 
tinued service  for  good  causes. 

Let  me  add  a  brief  biographical  note. 
Katharine  Lenroot  was  named  head  of 
the  United  States  Children's  Bureau  in 
1934  by  President  Roosevelt  She  be- 
came the  third  woman  to  hold  that  job. 
Previously  she  had  served  as  Acting  Chief 
of  tbe  Bureau. 

She  was  bom  at  Superior,  Wis.,  on 
March  8.  1891.  and  was  graduated  frmn 
the  University  of  Wisconsm  in  1912. 
The  following  year  she  was  appointed  a 
deputy  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Indus< 
trial  Commission,  a  post  which  ^le  re- 
signed to  join  the  staff  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  Jantiarj  1915.  Her  salary  at 
that  time  was  $1,200  a  year.  She  became 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  in  1922. 

In  1935  she  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work; 
later  she  also  served  as  executive  secre- 


Ury  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  In  Democracy,  as  an  adviser  to 
United  States  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Latx>r  Organization  Conference  at 
Paris  in  1945.  as  secretary  of  the  U.  N. 
temporary  Social  Commission,  and  an 
United  States  member  of  the  executive 
commiti.ee  of  the  Internatioiu.l  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund. 

I  was  happy  Indeed  to  note  that  in  the 
July  17  CoNCBESsiONAL  RECORD  the  junlor 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr  Lehk-vhI 
had  printed  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  praise  of  Miss  Lenroot 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  two  additional  splendid  edi- 
torials, the  first  from  the  Madison  '  Wis. ) 
Capital  Times,  of  July  11.  1951.  and  the 
second  from  the  Superior  <Wi5.  •  Eve- 
ning Telegram  of  July  14,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials weer  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows. 

(Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Caplul  Times  of 
July  11.  l»51j 

WiscoNsiH  Is  PiouB  or  Kathaxihx  Lxnboot 

One  cf  Wisconsin  s  great  daughters  an- 
nounced the  other  day  that  she  la  retiring 
from  her  long  and  dUtln(<ulsh«d  career  of 
public  service.  She'  is  Katharine  P.  Lenroot. 
Chief  of  the  United  SUtes  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  daughter  of  a  ahinlng  name  in  Wis- 
consin's history,  the  late  Senator  Irviiie  L. 
Lenroot. 

Katharine  Lenroor,  hegan  the  carear  that 
was  to  bring  her  national  iMna  here  In  tha 
State  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  maislMr  of  the  Stata 
Industrial  Commission.  Sha  iatar  want  to 
the  Children's  Bureau  In  Waahlagton  and 
rose  rapidly  to  the  position  from  which  aba 
has  now  rnigned. 

Pew  people  have  brought  such  selfless  de- 
votion to  so  good  a  cause  as  Katharine  Len- 
root brought  to  her  job  of  defending  and 
protecting  the  chUdren  of  this  Nation.  Her 
rich  experience  and  her  limitless  capacity  for 
tuidovtanding  and  work  brought  lasting 
beaeflu  to  America.  In  recent  years  *.ha 
w<»ld  has  borrjwad  from  her  through  her 
rontributlons  to  the  welfare  programs  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Nation's  sentiments  were  weU  ex- 
pressed by  the  Prealdent  who  paid  tribute  to 
her  as  'a  tough  and  persistent  champioa 
of  children's  rights." 

Wisconsin  Is  grateful  to  and  proud  of 
Katharine  Lenroot. 

(Prom  the  Superior  tWls  1  Evening  Telegram 

of  July  14,  I»51 1 

&I1S8  LxiraooT's  Notaslx  AcHnrvzicKirr 

Her  Superior  ni'lghbora  jtixtly  take  prida 
In  the  career  of  Katharine  P  Lenroot.  one 
phase  of  which  has  by  her  own  decision 
heen  closed  this  week  at  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

As  chief  of  the  United  SUtes  Children's 
Biu^au.  lHas  Lenroot  rose  to  s  position  of 
eminence  not  only  in  her  own  country,  but 
throughout  the  world  wherever  ptople  have 
com*  to  rarognli»  the  nurture  of  children  aa 
a  highly  important  reaponeibiltty  that  con- 
fronts governisant.  She  want  to  Washing- 
tf  n  aa«er  to  have  a  part  In  this  Una  of  activ- 
ity which  was  Just  eraarglng  as  a  force  con- 
taining poealbllltles  for  great  aooompUsh- 
ment.  Encouraged  by  Prcddent  Wilson  and 
Inspired  largvly  at  first  by  Grace  Ahboct.  its 
eompetent  director,  the  Burcaa  had  goi  only 
well  started  when  the  change  In  administra- 
tion found  tu  kqral  and  far-vldonad  staff 
battling  to  maintain  the  ground  that  ba4 
been  won. 


h  *  J:f  . 
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tte*  «av«r%ai«nt  «^cn  la  1901  Uim  Lrsroot. 
upott  1A»  /vbteu  a  r«iic<jaamrp<toUon.  wi*  up- 
potutad  to  uiccred  twr  as  clucf.  l^eac  ihan 
10  J«»r8  cwt  of  iclvx)!  at  tb«  Unlvertity  ol 
Wtacofutn.  *»>•  WM  rullwd  upon  to  t»fc*  o^rr 
tte  liMtintitr  tn  a  *rM  for  t>M  iwr*  i^tst- 
e»c«  of  Uir  orcuUitatkiD  6c  wblefi  »i]«  and 
bar  ■^KXtfttcs  ■cit  K)  tevrtad  and  'n  Um 
{utur«  of   which   tijry  bad  auch  unbcjnd«d 


-U'->\'  hf 


<t  it 


BlU  tfiaa  Lanroot  «aa  wcU  qualtJVK]  Tor 
tte  taai^  Ai  ihe  Cniveriiiy  ^.f  Wu.ouiia 
bar  atudlea  und*f  luch  profewxi  as  Crjm- 
OMoa  and  Roiai  had  rrmind^d  h*r  wfli  and 
tta*  tvw  y^mn  tininwdiately  f<Tilowln«  rradu- 
atioa  i*a  bad  apent  In  tbe  tadxistrta.  roac- 
a(  bcr  bocne  State.  rurtb«mor*. 
aarly  "hfo*^*^  a2M  had  ktovii  up  in 
swrmsaduiga  that  ««t«  conducive  .o  tb« 
rhTaitymrnt  of  tbt  spirit  ^^  put^^  serv-.ce 
to  whlcb  tlM  early  decided  to  dedicate  her 
ltl»  In  WlacunBtn  *h*  had  witnessed  many 
■ttrrtiiK  polttteal  srenew  of  which  her  fa  titer. 
tba  late  iTTlna  L  Lenrr>ot.  waa  as  laterral 
put.  II  wmi  DO  surprlae  to  bcr  to  lrea:-Ti  'wbat 
e»*n  tufh  «  rn*l  work  aa  ibe  Children '• 
Bureau  abx>uid  be  subjacted  to  a  a&ht  for  lU 
life  in  pdlUral   Waatintton. 

In  the  (Jerade  that  followed  Mise  L«nro«-it  s 
flrrt  tana  aa  Bureau  chief  Its  Importance  be- 
fvUy  racaipnIaBd  both  by  the 
tn*  and  tba  tefltfatl^  dapart- 
af  OoaarTUBeot.  Approprtatloiia  foi- 
luvad  tbat  plarnrl  it  oa  a  ptazM  wttii  otbcr 
fv^T  facofnlaad  artlrttlcs.  Ita  Inftuenca 
aooB  «■§  balB«  tctt  tbroasbaut  tba  Hatioo 
aad  tbt  RoalB  it  act  breaiBc  tb«  aaptratUm 
of  tbougbt^ul  leadersblp  In  all  querten. 
bv  arlae  guMaaoe.  tbis  tidtucnce 
to  ochar  BatloBS  and  oUier  eocimenta 
taa  Lanroot  waa  aoasfat  frc^  rcacy  <tx- 
far  mtrtKB  acLd  tnaptrattoB. 
a  earaar  nativaBy  led  to  tatcma- 

racogsttton  whan  tha  ITnltcd  Natlona 

oi'gaalaaUon   wat>    brought   Into  balaf    and 
Mtaa  Laoroot  waa  iiiaiTiiiarl  to  take  part  tn 

^  for  the   world  tba  type  (rf   wort 

fead  bom  up  oca  of  ber  own  ccwntry's 
fcn  till  III  piaainniraM  Sb*  ka  irtUl  aa- 
i  bj  tJMi«  worfc^ 

Lraroofa  plasa  for  tba  future  have 
aniwmnced  but  bar  9apertor  ne^b- 
R  kaow  tbat  tbaac  plans  will  tndude 
at  bar  great  talenu  and  experlenee 
for  tba  further  benefit  of  all  peoplea  tbat 
wfll  r*«r  be  aacklag  to  botld  a  better  genera. 
ttaa  to  replaea  tba  one  tbat  went  before. 
Bl^mtmr  it  wan  JuaHfted  to  ttt  pride  for  har- 
lof  had  p^rt  in  the  buUdlnf  of  tbe  career 
of  mmtk  a  daugiiter. 


Lmc  Ikt  War 


BAI£l*SJON  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

won.  mritoff  v.  gcoitge 


■ocsE  09  RmoEnarTAirvB 

Ur.  OBCMtOg.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  sky  grwit*.  I  wiata  to 
I  tbe  Topeka 
OMpttal  on  the  KoreaB  wiir  aiMf 
tftuatioQ  tn  which  ttie  Ko> 
oov  find  tfae^Hivw.    Thto 

It 

Arthur  Cwpper, 

I  tUBk  prc^  veU  expiatiM  tlie  ter- 

tnme&f  that  has  taker  place  in 


•.ne 
the 


il 


>.;rrlng 


K  OBI  AN'     Losr    THI.    W4R 

KorpB  U  .»  '■'••■'i.  »iiv  03  a:.'1  -ii-'e  of  us 
here  at  buna*  perliApa  c.iri,.jut  hj»vf  iiaf  con- 
reptior,  <i  wi.it  ^-^r.Jl*;.):;  <  ii.'---  ;:■<■'  bUt  re- 
pK>Vi  frcm  th'-  ':!»;■•:  rn;.,- r.'  ;■'  '..  I'.e  that 
the  ortftn.-U  purpc>s«  ai  the  -*i.'  ;  ctwibty  bts 
li\<i!    iuX   rrc'.w.'.v.i  ^v   :!•  •*• 

N'-  mn't.-r  \\  w  'he  penc  r.t-c  •:  *-"r.«  '*■• 
BUlt.  Tuo  naatter  whethrr  the  war  is  hai'fd  r 
fthefhrr  il  c».,i.l:i: -..es  ■!•.<'  if-il  .  >*  r- 
K '>r»'."in  pw^pfe  b<"  •  h  r.'Tth  ^:■-:i  -'  ':'-": 
parallel 

Whiie  -ur  U    N   aeiesjiic:.*  Vi.n^'.if 
puted  p»-.iiit.^.  'ihiif  s«jlcUt'rs  M^h'     :i  '! 
c.f  battle.  *;•.(!  'aMIc  pe.ice  >:.z\.\&  .irk.' 
tenr.s    rhf  K.TT»fi.-s  kffp  r-.ch-   -^n  w: 
I'.er  their  de>-».«f.Tted  i^mfl 

With  thousand*,  ^f  oi;r  ^^'n  :>.><  pif  l:-- 
piaced  temporanlv  bT  flixrls.  ^'^  Kj:  i^.s 
have  a  tiroadpr  uaderstandt:  g  it  vh.c  '. 
mcAiia  xo  be  homeies*  than  if  c  u.«.l  :.-»•'" 
had  a  few  n-eelLs  agv,  Bu: .  ba^l  t,~  •lie  :'.  »<'- 
are.  they  .ixe  !n  no  sense  cctri"''''^'*  ^o  ^^^ 
ffufferlng  In  Korea 

It  ta  e*riim«ted  that  "r.c  per^cn  iii  s;x. 
perbapa  one  in  f.  ur.  t.'^  dead  hv.rv  or  h  nie- 
le^  In  Korea  •  war  which  is  n"w  a  vear  -itl. 

About  3.aCO.0OU  persons  incuciui^  \».ijnifa 
and  chijUren  are  •*ar  rcxii^ecs  Eii'.:.-  %  A;  — 
U4tve  been  wipe<l  vjff  the  face  •£  'he  ra:  :..^- 
In  the  city  cI  Se^^ui  .i:;f.c.  thf  *idp  -  f  wnr 
swept  Ti:.Tiugh  five  'in:e$  ;n  =pr;.ir<i»f  ^■^■->- 
Thfe  nif»n'  destnirn'i:!.  kx^tMi?  ir.d  '•!i  ,^1- 
moat  c-mpiete  ellminati'-in  cl  dai:v  n*ifVN;t:ps 
ef   :;:e 

Dur.ng  this  year  oJ  iraaedy.  Ki  r- ,  i-i  by 
tbe  tiiouajuidi,  upon  th<-u- nici^  a  ■  «  ;r,.t-M.he4i 
on  loot  thrcugh  b.'.ie::  cCid  i,i  *«■.:  u  j:. .- •.'':- 
ing  heat,  not  stopping;  i  c  .uj:*  :  'j  .:■.' 
dead  falling  aloni:  the  vi>y  WTr.^  ;r.  ■  y 
stareattcn  was  prevente:'  bv  ff<  cl  h'-'it-h' 
from  the  United  States.  «t.frv:i'irr.  and  dis- 
ease ncTertheieffl  have  t.iKeu   a  ichast  v  ^  1!. 

And  tbe  worst-  of  .t  Ls  that  the  Kre^ms 
face  tbe  future  wuhoui  b*  pf 

Some  ci  our  people  liie  to  Wiievt  'i'.^i 
our  forces  are  flithtaij;  1 . r  tL«j  Iretc  ,;.;  : 
manka-'.d  Id  K<  r-^a,  but  m;:  dtp!  -m, •.:.•-  .ir.d 
mllUary  hJunden  tc  datp  m.sKe  ;'  dt  -Tr--;'.! 
tbat  this  will  ever  be  achie  ed  .^s  :tr  .i-  the 
Kcseans  tbemaelves  are  concerned 

irren  if  tbe  war  should  halt,  tcmcrrcw  and 
nerer  be  resunafd.  the  K'-reaa.s  have  :(5&t. 
They  would  hi\f  bt'en  :ur  i-tt't-r  r!  ,:  .:  naU 
nevpr  started. 

Durtr.a;  W<'r!d  War  IT  :'.  w-'-.s  •-*•?>'-<;»; y  f  r 
AJiled  forref,  in  r>rdf>r  'o  !!ber;re  Pr;>rrp  :<:  d 
some  of  the  other  Tur<rrp*'^n  c  unrt*"*  tr  ^m 
tbe  Germans,  to  bomb  the  ctt;es  or  fr:*-!  d'.y 
nauona.  While  many  fnendJy  to  the  .A.Ued 
SMie  were  killed,  the  pec;,:e  as  a  whcne  w»l- 
comcd  IhUi  phaa*-  uf  tbe  wa:  l>e<-<*-u.S'  tr.t-y 
knew  It  meant  iuture  liberty  tiir  ihut.e  ■\iiu 
rurvived.  Not  a-  :n  Kore.'.  There  is  uc  jitiar- 
antee  of  any  kind,  and  scarcely  evtn  a  "h'-p**, 
that  the  Korean  people  wll!  not  ereiiMially 
bccooae  Commiini-st -dominated 

TblB  la  tbe  borrible  futility  of  tbe  Korean 
war  aa  it  standa  today 

The  effect  upon  our  own  country  has  been 
noted  for  months.  The  United  Stales  i^evtr 
e&gagad  In  a  war  so  uiipt.'-,yUlar  ur  s^.  liititi 
xmderstood. 

No  one  has  been  able  t*.  explans  sat..-^- 
factorlly  why  we  entered  the  war.  wtiat  i«,t' 
bOfxd  to  gain,  or  why  the  war  haa  be^-n  con- 
dvetad  tn  a  manner  to  maXf  a  ml'itary  vic- 
tory an  tmpoaalbllity.  The  peace  ne^tDtia- 
tlODC.  while  arotislng  aome  bop«-  tl3t  our 
troopa  can  b«  returned  home,  have  been 
bunglad  badly. 

Aa  a  reauii.  tbe  program  ul  Eurcpeau  de- 

ftnae  haa  taken  heavy  aet-backs     With  Ko- 

"reaii  njiericnces  fresh  in  mind,  many  Amer- 

jlcaiia  are  quaattontng  whether  we  have  any 

'^bnamaaa  gctttag  Into  what  cotild  be  a  great 

"world  war.     IX  we  cannot  settle  a  compara- 

tlvaiy  amall  problem  la  Korea,  huw  can  we 

Bolve  the  big  one  shaping  up  lu  E'.;.";''.'' 


Secretary  of  tl»  Treaiary  S«i  ier  Carriet 
Propaganda  of  Falsehoods  m  Incomes 
to  the  OHcaga  Baad  Ckib 

P  XTENSION  OF  REM  VRKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  RliJ) 

or  Mrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI  STATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mi.  Speaker. 

liiiclf  r  leave  to  extend  my  reciarks  in  the 
Record    I   include  the  folic  ving  state- 
ment  from  Frfe  Enterpriie  News  Bul- 
Iftin  for  June  15,  1951: 
.Srr.7n.»aT  or  thi  Tkia-At-kt  Sn  rDta  CAiairs 

PlOPACANDA   or   FaLSIHOOUS    o:      IjfCOMES   TO 

TKE  Chicago  Bond  Club 

Th"  .\:ssoclated  Press  report!  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  M.  tj  lyder,  speaa- 
ing  before  Oie  Chicago  Bond  Ciub.  on  June 

13.   sawi 

The  average  per  capita  in  :ome  in  the 
United  -Spates  today  after  taxe? ,  will  Lay  al- 
m' .'T  4<1  percent  more  m  actu  il  gnods  and 
-frvire5  'hnn  the  aTerage  per  c  spita  Income 
m  1939  • 

Mr    .'in;. der  is  iilsd  quoted  as  having  said: 

•Give  us  full  confidence  that  -he  one  road- 
block to  peaceful  progress — i  le  threat  ai 
r.  mmvmist  at^gresalon — will  e /entually  be 
n  .niuvf-d.  and  tiiat  our  Nalloii  <  in  then  lcv.k 
:  :'A.drd  U)  a  new  era  of  worl  1  peace  ar.d 
jTi-per-^v      This  Is  our  g  lal," 

Vfr  S:ivder's  fine  st.itements  ire  b'?lled  by 
»he  fr»cT?,  H«  revealed  by  the  (  overnment's 
own  ec-cnomlc  advlaer«  and  stat  stlclans. 

Taxes,  per  s«*.  of  necesalty  Incl.  de  the  levies 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  overnments, 
I:i  ■  :r!ipfiriiie  what  the  per  Ci  pita  Income 
•■x:'.'.  buy  lor  any  specified  years,  :he  taxes  ar^ 
I  fixed  .'blltratlon,  and  the  rt  maliun^;  lu- 
:  :i.e.  alter  the  tax  liability  at  all  levels,  is 
the  measure  of  purchasing  p  >wer,  which 
oupled  with  the  value  of  the  loUar  in  the 
market  place,  gives  a  true  ind  cator  of  the 
eci.uomic  .sittiatic^n. 

lyui^  per  capita  1-icome.  bel  ne  taxes,  to 

w-.i^e  i;aiiis  since  1939,  we  offer  1  )r  tht  record 

I.."  roil'-.wlDg   table  showing  the  real  wages 

iii  tlie  ai.iDufactaring  ludusurle  >  since  1939: 
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Tbe  table  presented  on  pa; 
bulletin  waa  compiled  from  v 
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tbe  Department  of  Labor.  Tb 
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It  ahotild  be  remanbered  tha 
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ti.  11  Icr  a  married  man  with  n 
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(Other  than  the  wife)  was  $2,500  plus  MOO 
for  each  dependent.  Today  the  tax  rate 
allows  a  pers<:3nal  exemption  of  but  $1,200 
for  a  married  couple,  plus  £.n  extra  $600  for 
those  over  65  years  of  age,  plus  $600  for  each 
additional  dependent  Thus  a  working- 
man  earning  S2.3  86  per  week  In  1939,  or  a 
total  of  $1.240  72  for  the  year  would  hav<» 
been  exempt  Ircm  Federal  income  taxes. 
Today,  a  worknicman  with  a  wife  only,  earn- 
ing J56  80  a  week  or  a  total  of  $2.9.53,6(1  for 
the  year  will  be  obliged  to  pay  $255  in  Fed- 
era!  Income  taxes  by  the  computation  on 
the  short  form  lor  persons  with  Incomes 
under  $5,000. 

By  deducting  the  Income  tax  from  the 
total  ean::ngs.  the  remainder  for  the  work- 
ing man  in  February  1961  ls  $2,698  which 
multiplied  by  the  p\irchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  (54  2  cents  i  shows  a  comparable  1939 
Income  in  purchasing  p<.)wer  of  $1,462  32. 
The  difference  between  1951  and  1939  is 
$221  60.  T.-hich  represents  an  increase  of  ap- 
priiximately  18  percent  over  the  12-year 
peru  d  This  is  a  far  cry  from  Mr  Snyder's 
40  percent  more  In  actual  goods  and  services, 

THE    SITUATION     WITH    RESPECT    TO    COMMODITT 
MARKETS 

Based  utx)n  report-s  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor StatLsiics  on  the  Daily  Index  Numbers 
and  Spot  Primary  Market  Prices  lor  28  com- 
modities at  wholesale,  as  of  June  1.  1951, 
based  upon  the  August  1939  equals  100.  we 
find    the    following   situation: 

Index,  August  1939.  equals  100:  June  1, 
19:il.  equals  359  6  cents. 

Purchasing  jxjwer  of  $1  equals  $1.  June  1, 
1951.  equals  27  8  cents. 

Per  capita  income; 

Averau-e.     1939.- $554   20 

Tax    liability... 136.95 

Disposable    Income 417.25 

Average.    1951 1,659.50 

Tax    ilability,    1951-. 437.21 

Disposable    income 1,222.29 

Purchiising    j.x)wer   o^   $1    (mul- 

tlplyi 278 

Reil  disposable  Income  in  1939 

dollars 339.  80 

Tax  ilability  consists  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes  averaged  against  the  total  popu- 
lation. National  Income  reduced  to  per 
capita  basis  by  dividing  the  reported  total 
by  the  population. 

Incidentally,  the  per  capita  national  debt 
rose  from  $309.03  in  1939  to  $1,696.10  in 
1951. 

Tlie  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  administration 
continues  its  well-tried  and  thoroughly  or- 
ganized system  for  control:  viz:  Patronage, 
propaganda,  promises,  and  deficit  spending. 

Paul  O.  Peters. 


TweWe  Million  Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  ilV  Ifis 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
very  instant  of  the  infamous  arrest  of 
Associated  Press  correspondent  William 
Oatis — through  his  mockery  of  a  trial, 
and  now,  in  his  unjust  Imprisonment — 
there  has  been  an  unceasing  demand 


from  the  American  people,  and  from 
this  Congress  which  represents  the 
American  people,  for  the  liberation  of 
this  innocent  man. 

'^his  Congress  cries  out  for  the  release 
of  William  Oatis  becau.se  he  is  a  fellow 
American. 

Thi.s  Congress  erics  out  for  the  release 
of  William  Oatis  because  he  has  become 
the  universal  symbol  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  Republic. 

L(.t  us  be  swift  to  point  the  finsier  of 
acci'-sation  at  the  real  persecutors  of 
WilLam  Oatis. 

Bdt  let  us  be  slow  to  accuse  an  entire 
nation  for  the  be-viial  acts  of  a  few. 

William  Oatis  is  not  the  only  prisoner 
in  Czechoslovakia. 

There  are  12,000,000  prisoners  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

According  to  a  1949  United  Nations 
estimate,  the  entire  population  of 
Czechoslovakia  was  12,463.000. 

Of  -his  number,  it  is  safe  to  say.  12.- 
000.000  are  unwilling  prisoners  of  the 
Kremlin. 

The  Czechoslovaks,  prisoners  though 
they  are  today,  are  a  sturdy  and  an 
independent  people  by  natui-e, 

Tiey  are  farmers,  artisans,  artists, 
mechanitrs,  miners,  and  educatoi  s. 

Their  wisdom  and  their  courrge  con- 
tributed as  much  to  the  progress  of  their 
geographical  area  as  did  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  their  land. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  Ar:iericans 
of  Czechoslovak  origin.  My  own  Ne- 
braj-ka  is  proud  of  its  citizens  of  Czecho- 
slovak ancestry.  Pennsylvana,  Ohio.  Illi- 
nois. Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  arid  other 
States  have  a  like  pride  in  the  sturdy 
contributors  to  their  progress  whose 
forefathers  came  from  this  land 

I  know.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
know.    I  was  born  in  Czechoslovakia. 

It  Is  common  practice  today  to  think 
of  the  linking  of  the  people  of  Bohemia - 
Moravia  and  Slovakia  as  a  new  thing — 
an  event  that  came  about  in  this  Re- 
public in  1918. 

But  they  were  joined  together  a  thou- 
sand years  ago — as  the  great  Moravian 
Empire— in  the  ninth  century.  They 
speak  different  languages  but  they  un- 
derstand the  language  which  the  other 
groirp  speaks. 

They  have  been  temporary  prisoners 
many  times  in  their  long  history.  The 
Magyars  held  them  for  a  time.  They 
regained  their  freedom.  The  empire  cf 
Austria-Hungary  held  them  for  a  time. 
They  regained  their  freedom. 

The  12.000,000  prisoners  of  Czecho- 
slovakia will  again  fight  their  way 
through  to  liberty  because  they  want  to 
be  free. 

I  decry  the  imprisonment  of  William 
Oatis  by  the  Communists  who  are  now 
in  control  of  Czechoslovakia.  I  condemn 
the  Red  masters  in  Prague  for  this  vile 
&trocity. 

I  decry  the  imprisoment  of  i:!.000,000 
free  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia.  I  con- 
demn the  Red  masters  in  Prague  for  this 
atrocity. 

The  United  States  is  a  great,  i^ree  Re- 
public. Our  people  understand  and  give 
their    prayers    for  one    man,    William 


Oatis.  and  for  12,000,000  men.  women. 
and  children. 

He  will  be  free. 

They  will  be  free. 

Pagan  Rome  fell  before  the  prayers  of 
the  Christian  martyrs. 

The  invading  Huns  of  Attila  reeled 
back  from  praying  Western  Europe. 

Let  William  Oaii.s  rejoice. 

Let  the  people  of  Czechoslo\-akla 
re.joice. 

Let  Stalin  tremble. 

The  American  people  are  making  their 
plea  to  God. 

And  no  evil  force  that  was,  is,  or  ever 
will  be  on  thi.'^  broad  earth  has  the 
strength  to  re.>i.st  the  limitless  power  of 
a  free  people  in  prayer. 


Food  Costs  Double  Since  April  27,  1942, 
As  Dollar  Value  Declines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATTVES 
Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  Free  Enterorisc 
of  July  24,  1951: 

Food  Costs  Double  Sinck  Aran.  27.  l'H2.  As 
Dollar    Value    Dbclinis 

The  American  people  who  so  guUlbly  swal- 
low the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  economic  nos- 
trums apparently  have  extra  short  memories 
when  they  write  to  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  demanding  economic  controls. 

Back  In  April  27.  1942.  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  was  under  war-time  controls.  In- 
cluding OPA  and  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Deal 
emergency  agencies,  the  Safeway  sxorea  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  printed  an 
advertisement  in  the  local  newspapers  quot- 
ing food  prtcess  and  also  an  Insert  urging  tha 
people  to  "Keep  em  Flying"  by  buying  war 
savings  stamps  at  your  neighborhood  Safe- 
way In   10-  and  25-cent  denominations. 

We  have  one  of  these  advertisements  be- 
fore us,  and  have  computed  tbe  Items  cl  food 
which  could  be  purchased  at  retail  for  $18.75. 
the  cost  of  a  $25  savings  bond  which  ma- 
tures In  April  1952. 

We  also  have  before  us  several  of  the  ploua 
declaration  by  tbe  late  Franklin  D  Rooaevelt, 
who  in  a  speech  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  on  No- 
vember 4.  1932.  said: 

"The  Democratic  platform  specifically  de- 
clares. 'We  advocate  a  sound  currency  to  be 
preserved  at  all  hazards.'  That  •  •  •  U 
plain  English." 

In  a  radio  address  on  October  22,  1933.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said: 

"When  we  have  restored  the  price  level,  we 
shall  seek  to  establish  and  maintain  a  dollar 
tbat  will  not  change  Its  purchasing  and  debt 
paying  power  during  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion." 

Just  how  badly  fooled  the  American  people 
were  Is  hard  to  estimate.  However,  tboaa 
who  botight  savings  bonds  and  held  them 
up  to  now.  Instead  of  investing  tbe  money 
on  things  of  tangible  value,  such  aa  homes, 
or  personal  property,  can  find  Uttla  of  com- 
fort in  the  facts  revealed  by  our  exuTfey  of 
current  food  prices  In  tbe  aame  Safeway 
stores  as  of  July  24.  1951. 
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>0«tafi 


SeCTTtary  of  the  Tre««ury  Snvrtpr  ha.i  b^n 
■fMftlilnc  at  vmrtous  places  throughout  the 
Nalton  and  b*«  frequcntiy  been  quoted  »a 
having  itaid 

•The  average  P*'^  capita  liic«jr.i«>  m  li-f 
United  States  today,  after  ia.xrs.  •.viU  buy 
almost  40  percent  more  in  artin!  i').  i.!,  i:.d 
•ervlces  than  the  average  per  capita  income 
In  1939  ' 

He  al»o  ts  reported  to  have  said 
"The  per  capita  purchaslnK   jx-wer      f   tlie 
American  people  has  improved   by  al> t   40 
percent  sinr»'   19:19  after  making  fuii   Hi..iw- 
ance  lor  tax  Inoreases  .uid  price  ch>i:iii''>- 

Thi»  technique  of  the  bu  Ue  s-tiiiids  ex- 
posed by  !»  careful  lnv.>ptlzitlo:i  oi  aV.  :.t.-ts 
about  incoiiie.  taxes,  a.-id  tiie  fi  s:  t  !.v;i^i; 
The  per  capita  Incjme  In  1330  w;is  $336 
However,  the  dollar  had  a  purch,t.si:iK  i>  wfr 
of  •!  50  in  the  marke^.  pl!*ce  Thws,  tl  »■ 
actual  pt-r  capita  income  amounted  to 
•096  80. 

The  per  capita  inccTiP  f  jr  1960.  rep»jrled 
by  the  President's  Council  of  Ekoaotuic  .Ad- 
visers, was  H.336  The  pur<hasiai:  p<iwer  if 
the  doilar  in  the  market  place  av^ra^ed 
about  50  cents  Thus  the  »1.336  refx^rtf'd 
per  capita  Income  represented  only  $668 
compared  with   M96  80  in    1939 

The  real  Democrats  and  Republicans  In 
CoiucreM  could  render  dlatlnRul.shed  servlcp 
to  U.e  American  people  by  exposinK  the  tech- 
nique of  the  big  He  which  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal  depends  upon  to  pull  tiie  wo-l 
over  the  eyes  of  the  American  p>eopie  while 
they  squander  our  tax  dollars  m  all  kind.<! 
of  international  enterprlws  thrnKh^ut  the 
whole  civilized  world  excepting  Rus.sia  and 
the  Iron-curtaln  countries 

Pact.  O    Pfttrs. 


Preseat  Danfer  From  Air  Pollutioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

rr  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
SUten  Island  Advance  of  July  23.  1951. 
on  air  pollution. 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  have  be- 
com£  so  serious  a  national  indii.strial 
health  problem  as  to  have  proven  falul 
in  extreme  ca^s.  such  as  that  of  Dunora. 
Pa. 

If  poisonous  air  can  become  fatal  in 
concentrated  quantities,  how  can  there 
be  much  doubt  that  the  slow,  day-by-day 
inhalation  of  lesser  amounts  conld  prove 
fatal  eventually  through  accumulation 
of  poison  in  the  system,  resulting  in  a 
forecbortened  life  span. 

The  industrial  hygiene  experts  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have 
expreatd  the  opinion  that  indastnal  air 
pollution  is  a  serious  menace  to  health. 
wrious  than  they  believe  they  are 
to  determine  within  the  limited 
available  to  them. 

As  I  have  a  serious  air-pollution  prob- 
lem in  my  district,  comprising  Staten 
Island  and  lower  west  Manhattan.  I  re- 
quMted  permission  of  the  State  health 
authorities  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey vo  permit  the  United  States  Public 


Health  Service  experts  to  e?  amine  con- 
ditions in  the  area.  This  the:  did  2  years 
aKO.  but  explained  that  U  ey  did  not 
possess  the  funds  to  make  a  thorough 
research  into  the  problem  <  f  air  pollu- 
tion which,  they  said,  inv  )lves  unex- 
plored fnctors. 

The  Federal  health  aut  lorlties  ex- 
plained that  .scientific  res -arch  could 
not  bt  made  without  a  spei  ial  authori- 
sation of  appropriations  f  ir  the  purr 
pcxse.  This  jtesearch,  they  stid,  must  be 
done  on  a  national  scale  ove  .•  a  period  of 
years  so  as  to  provide  the  widest  scien- 
tific experimentation  in  on  er  that  any 
particular  area  affected  wot  Id  derive  the 
fullest  benefit. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Inited  States 
Public  Health  officials,  1  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  41ti  in  the  last 
Congress,  to  provide  for  in  extended 
.survey  of  the  air-pollutior  problem  In 
order  to  benefit  the  Nation,  as  well  as 
my  district.  I  familiarized  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  with  the  legislation  but 
the  Korean  outbreak  ne;essanly  di- 
verted attention  to  national  defense. 
House  Joint  Resolution  416.  therefore, 
died  with  the  Eiighty-first  Congress. 

But  it  is  my  contention  ihat  national 
health  IS  a  bulwark  of  nati  )nal  defense, 
that  even  with  all  things  being  equal 
the  heathier  nation  will  survive  and 
« xcel  I,  therefore,  mtrotluced  House 
Joint  Resolution  38  on  the  first  day  of 
this  Congress.  This  measu  e  was  iden- 
tical with  House  Joint  Reso  ution  416  of 
the  Ei«hty-first  Congre.ss. 

However,  pursuant  to  ar  a?;reement 
made  between  the  Bureau  o  Mines,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Serv  ce.  Peder.il 
Security  Afcency,  to  combine  ■  efforts  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  air  pollution,  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  218 
in  order  to  fully  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  upon  who  n  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  depend. 

House  Joint  Resolution  211  supersedes 
House  Joint  Rc^xilution  38  and  broadens 
its  scope  by  providing  for  tl-  e  combined 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
United  States  Pubhc  Health  Service  in 
an  extensive  research  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  causes,  the  effects  on  the 
health  of  man.  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting air  contanr^tion.  The  resolu- 
tion provides  for  authorization  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  next  5  years.  E  ich  year,  no 
later  than  January  1,  afte-  funds  are 
made  available,  reports  shi  11  be  made 
to  Congress  by  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  hrough  the 
Federal  Security  Administr£  tor  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  respectively. 
It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
to  which  this  legislation  has  been  re- 
ferred, so  that  expert  testimony  can  Iw 
heard  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Public 
Health  Service.  Health  Commissioners 
of  various  States  and  cities,  and  the  tax- 
payers of  Intensely  affected  areas,  who 
should  be  given  an  opportmity  to  ex- 
plain the  conditions  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

As  an  Indication  of  representative 
sentiment  in  my  district  in  favor  of 
Hcu.se   Joint   R:s:luiicn   218,   I   submit 
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the  following  editorial  from  the  Staten 
Island  Advance  of  July  23,  1951; 

Too  VrrAL  To  Dii 
Congressman  Muwht's  antlsmog  measure 
could  be  stamped  DIC — died  in  committee. 

And  'slanders  could  reconcile  themaelvee 
to  breathing  foul  air.  farmers  to  viewing 
ruined  crops  because  of  New  Jersey  smog  for 
several  more  years  at  least. 

Congressman  RoBxrr  CMpasa.  Ohio  Demo- 
crat, has  put  the  c&rds  on  the  table. 

Chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which  has  Mr. 
MuEPHYs  measure.  Mr.  Cbossks  said  that 
hLs  group  has  300  bills  waiting  in  line  and 
"I  can't  get  some  of  the  members  to  take 
much  action." 

Blocked  is  House  Joint  Resolution  218 
which  would  have  authorized  a  survey  of  the 
causes  of  smog  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Its  life  was  short  •  •  •  and  not  at  all 
sweet.  Introduced  Just  before  the  Easter 
reoe&s.  It  was  shunted  to  Mr.  Csosseb  s  com- 
mittee— and  there,  apparently,  it  may  stay 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  congres- 
sional session. 

Pigeonholed  without  a  fair  chance. 

Pigeonholed,  although  medical  records  wUl 
show  that  islanders  may  trace  ailments,  and 
their  aggravation,  to  the  poisonous  smog 
that  blows  over  from  New  Jersey  industry. 

Pigeonholed,  although  island  farmers  can 
present  evidence  of  thousands  of  dollars  lost 
through  crops  ruined  by  suiog. 

We  don't  know  bow  many  of  those  other 
300  bills  are  Just  as  important,  or  how  many 
will  receive  action,  but  we  do  know  this  is 
a  terrific  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Island  for 
cleaner  air. 

The  island  should  fight  to  revive  the 
measure. 

Perhaps  we  were  expecting  too  much  in 
anticipating  congressional  action  on  a  mat- 
ter so  vital  to  public  health  and  welfare. 

But  the  island  has  little  alternative. 

HeaJth  authorities  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  have  stated  repeatedly  that  they 
needed  that  study — its  factual  evidence  and 
suggested  remedial  methods — before  State 
legislatures  could  move  to  eatabllBb  an 
agency  to  combat  air  pollution. 

Both  States  now  deny  that  they  have  the 
funds,  the  manpower,  or  the  equipment  to 
make  the  survey. 

Do  the  members  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commeroe  Committee  know 
these  facts? 

Do  they  know  that  U  they  don't  revtve 
House  Joint  Resolution  218  cleaner  air  In 
the  island -Jersey  reglcm  is  years  away? 

And,  mind  you.  this  is  only  one  part  of  the 
Nation  affected. 

The  resolution  proposes  no  survey  for  the 
Island  alone,  but  for  all  sections  in  the  coun- 
try suffering  from  pdaoned  air. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  persons 
must  continue  to  breathe  air  dangerous 
enough  to  kill  plants  in  a  few  hours. 

An  examination  of  the  backgrounds  at  the 
members  of  the  committee  shows  tbore's  no 
lobby  within  it  to  push  the  measure 
through. 

Too  few  of  the  members  come  from  sec- 
tions where  smog  is  prevalent.  Too  many 
make  their  homes  in  small  towns  and  dtles 
in  agricultural  areas. 

Mr.  CsoBSWi.  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
committee,  makes  his  home  in  Cleveland, 
but  Congressman  Lntuxr  Bbcxwokth.  the 
ranking  BepubUcan.  makes  his  home  on 
Route  2.  Oladewater,  Tex. 

In  all  there  are  29  Members  on  the  com- 
mittee— 16  Democrats  and  14  BepubUeans. 

Somewhere  within  this  group  Staten  Is- 
land must  be  able  to  find  tbe  qwrk  for 
action.  If  Congressmen  are  prtxMed  hard 
enough,  they  move. 

SUten  Island  isn't  asking  much.  AU  tt 
wants  Is  a  fair  bearing  so  that  the  measure 
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may  be  sent  to  tbe  House  tkwr  for  a  vote. 
And  if  there's  anything  amies  with  the  reso- 
lution as  it  is  now  written,  we'd  like  to  know 
about  it  now  so  that  it  can  be  changed  to 
avoid  future  delays. 

We  have  asked  islanders  bei'ore  to  write  to 
the  committee.  We  feel  another  try  should 
be  made. 

So  that  you  may  know  vhom  to  write, 
where  the  Congressman  is  from,  and  his 
party  afflliation,  we  list  the  ccmmlttee  mem- 
bership. Write  to  any,  or  all  if  you  will,  at 
Washington,  In  addition  to  Congressmen 
Crosscb  and  Bickwovtb  the  committee 
memtiera  are: 

JOHW  V.  BzAMKa.  Republican.  Indiana; 
John  B.  Bznnktt.  Republican,  Michigan;  P. 
ErriL  Caat-TLi.  Democrat,  Noith  Carolina;  J. 
Edgas  CmifowrrH.  Republican.  Colorado; 
jAMis  I.  Dotxrvn.  Republican.  Iowa;  Wilson 
D.  Onxcm,  Republican.  Pennsylvania;  Wil- 
liam T.  Gbanahan.  Democrat,  Pennsylvania; 
BoBMMT  Hale.  RepubUcan,  Maine:  fjroNAsa 
W.  Haul,  Republican.  New  York;  Oszn 
Habeis.  Democrat.  Arkansas. 

lx)uis  B.  Helles,  Democrat.  New  York; 
John  W.  Heseltoh,  Republican.  Masaachu- 
setta;  Cael  Hinshaw.  Republican,  Califor- 
nia; RicHABO  W.  Hottman.  Republican,  mi- 
nols:  Aethus  G.  Klein,  Democrat,  New 
York;  John  A.  McGunz.  Democrat,  Con- 
necticut; PEtEa  P.  Mack,  Js..  Democrat,  IIU- 
nois;  Jossph  P.  OUaka,  Republican,  Minne- 
sota. 

J.  PracT  Prust.  Democrat.  Tennessee; 
KxNNKTB  A.  Roanrrs,  Democrat.  Alabama; 
DwiGHT  L.  Roczss.  Democrat,  Florida;  Hugh 
D.  Scott.  Jk  .  Republican,  Pennsylvania; 
Thomas  B.  Stanltt.  Democrat,  Virginia; 
Homes  Thcbnbebkt.  Democrat,  Texas; 
Thomas  R.  UmiEitwooD,  Democrat,  Ken- 
tucky; John  Bell  Williams.  Democrat,  Mis- 
sissippi; and  Chakles  A.  Wolvektom,  Repub- 
lican, New  Jersey. 

It's  worth  writing— for  your  health  and 
welfare. 


New   Haoo^hirc's   liqiretsiM   of   Iowa 
Fans  Boys  aad  Girls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  HOEVSN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
OKO.  I  include  part  of  a  newspaper  article 
written  by  Leon  W.  Anderson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cbncord  Dally  Monitor  and 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  of  July  20,  1951. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  so  favorably  impressed 
with  our  Iowa  people  when  they  visited 
bis  great  State: 

The  SrATB  Is  Mr  Beat 
(By  Le<»i  W.  Anderson) 

A  big  flock  ot  lowans  potired  through  the 
statehouse  yestoday  morning  and  gave  us 
a  thrill. 

We  got  so  Costered  for  a  time  that  we 
dldnt  quite  know  whether  we  wra-e  afoot  <x 
honeback.  there  were  so  many  of  them.  But 
we  finally  swung  Into  action,  learned  wberei^ 
they  came  tram  and  where  they  were  going, 
and  came  up  with  a  healthy  respect  for  Iowa. 

It  was  probably  one  of  tbe  biggest  dele- 
gatlons  of  nonreckleats  to  invade  ovk  state- 
house  In  many  yeaxs.  Tlicrs  were  74  ct 
tbem.  be^ve  it  or  not. 

We  sensed  from  the  «tvt  that  tbcy  were 
not  New  Hampehire  folka.     There  was  a 


freshness  of  purpose  and  looks  about  them 
which  gave  that  impression.  "Extrovcrto"  Is 
a  good  word  to  describe  what  we  are  trvtiut 
to  say.  '^ 

We  started  traUing  them  as  they  poured 
through  the  legislative  chambers  and  headed 
for  Governor  Adams'  office. 

We  learned  that  they  were  members  of 
Iowa's  annual  Rural  Youth  Tour,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Junior  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion of  that  Midwest  SUte,  We  thought 
they  were  rather  unusual  boys  and  girls  and 
learned  that  we  were  right.  They  ranged  in 
ages  from  18  to  25.  Some  of  them  are  school 
teachers  and  others  are  getting  set  for  duty 
In  tbe  Armed  Force*. 

That  rural  youth  business  sort  of  bad  us 
puzBled.  They  dldu't  look  like  "hayshakera ' 
tjid  we  saw  no  corn  husks  sticking  from  their 
ears. 

But  steady  questioning  brought  out  they 
really  were  farm  folks.  It  was  Just  that  they 
were  different  kinds  of  farm  youngsters  from 
thoee  who  liave  to  do  with  our  rocky  soil 
and  small,  hilly  fields. 

We  asked  one  of  them  how  in  heck  they 
got  so  far  from  home  and  where  they  got 
the  cash  to  do  it  with.  This  youngster  ap- 
peared surprised.  He  explained  each  one 
financed  his  or  her  own  expenses. 

Gosh,  we  commented,  thsv  sounded  like  a 
lot  of  money.  The  young  man  smilingly  said 
it  was  not  much,  being  only  9150  for  trans- 
portation and  another  97S  for  meals  and  the 
fun  of  picking  up  souvenirs  for  the  folks 
back  home. 

So  we  gave  up.  It  was  the  dumdest  bunch 
of  farm  lilds  we  have  ever  seen  in  action.  It 
was  refreshing  to  meet  t^m. 

They  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Heman.  He  is  State  director  of  young  peo- 
ples activities  of  the  lows  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  lives  in  Des  Moines.  We  bad  a 
hard  time,  in  fact,  picking  them  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  fiock,  becatiae  the  Hemans 
looked  as  chipper,  young,  and  full  of  eager 
freshness,  as  any  of  their  charges. 

Heman  explained  they  were  on  an  ll-<iay 
Jaunt.  They  arrived  in  Boston  by  train  yce- 
terday.  after  a  New  Tork  City  stop.  Then 
they  piled  into  busses  and  came  to  Concord 
to  be  shown  around  by  Director  Alfred  J. 
French,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Buieau. 
and  Agricultural  CoiiimlaAixier  Perley  I. 
Fitts.  They  visited  William  Jordan's  Ka- 
dockadee  farm  on  the  Long  Pond  Road,  and 
then  set  off  for  an  overnight  stop  at  St. 
Johnsbury.  Vt. 

Toulght  they  are  scheduled  to  stay  at  Que- 
bec's swanky  Hotel  Fnmtenac,  no  less,  and 
then  they  wUl  go  to  Montreal.  At  BtiSalo, 
N.  Y..  they  will  entrain  again  and  go  home. 


Nothaf  To  Be  fnmi  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  C9  BBPRBBBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  25.  19S1 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  SpeaJber,  here  \a  a 
hard-hitting  editorial  that  exposes  Uie 
sell-out  of  American  consumers  to  those 
who  would  fatten  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  natkmal  security. 

It  strips  away  the  arttfloes  by  which 
special  interests  try  to  hide  their  "great 
betrayal"  from  the  people. 

It  shows  how  ttwy  are  planning  to 
rob  the  American  pohUc  by  paying  them 
wages  In  cheapened  dollars. 

"Stand  up  and  be  counted."  it  says. 


Mo 
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Btber  ve  have  re&l  controls  a«alnst 
lT»n«tioi  or  we  gamble  wttli  the  Ameri- 
csn  eoooomy.  which  is  just  duck  aoup 

for  SUlin. 

A  oootrol  blB  that  rails  to  control  is  a 
bill  that  will  encourage  inflation. 

No  man  can  be  for  controls  and 
against  eontrols  at  the  same  time. 

TboM  who  engage  In  this  decepUve 
Juggling  may  iwofit  from  It.  The  Boston 
Traveter.  In  Its  lead  editorial  of  Monday. 
July  33.  IMl.  attacks  this  dangerous  du- 
plicity bead  on. 

In  so  doing,  it  is  meeting  the  highest 
staadartSi  of  oourageoiis  and  responsible 
joumaUon.  Under  unanimous  consent. 
I  insert  the  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  OaasumoMAL  Rscoao.  as  a  public 
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■onnmToBK  Pboos  Or 
rvrbaps  the  best  deaciiption  of  th«  House 
action  on  eontrolx  Is  prorKlcd  by  tb«  simple 
(act  that  many  Brpreaentativca  did  not  want 
ttactr  namtt  linked  to  amendments  tbey  bad 
anooyaKiaaty  sapported. 

WiMn  they  bad  to  oonf  rcmt  a  roll  call  many 
tft^rnt  atendooed  crippling  amendment* 
they  had  aapportad  In  the  obccurlty  of  TOice 
vows  abuinn  craTcnly  in  the  House  sitting 
M  a  Oaatatlttae  of  the  Whole. 

hM  Anally  been  paeasd.  and 

to  8eoate-Bouae   conference     It 
the  Katioaua  {Mense  Prndtic- 
,  ^  tha  vary  Ume  whan  It  should  be 
With  the  consumes'  dollar 
to  02  cents  since  the  Ko- 
and  with  tlie  real  Inflation 
ctlll   ah  tail,   the   Houae   deliberately 
btuntad  ttke  waapona  with  which  inflation 
_  b*  fought. 

an  that  apparently  saved  America  from 
the  abnoat  oomplate  rout  of  controls  was 
«he  rataetaaca  ol  the  BepreeentaUvea  to 
atazkd  op  atkd  be  counted.  Their  shame, 
few.  or  poaalbty  thHr  better  second 
at  least  killed  amendments  tbey 
have  soapended  price  and  wage  con- 

Moaplataly  for   130  days;    that  would 

have  wiped  out  the  10-percent  beef  price 
fgll-taflfe  abaady  tnatltuted,  and  that  would 
have  giMiantaart  profit  margins  on  every 
amele  of  tnu>s. 

KM  (h*  Uw  actually  paaaed  Is  bad  enough. 
It  laaacts  prtanartly  a  surrender  to  short- 
slgbtad  laaasuif  on  farm  and  business  blocs. 
Tha  raluetanee  at  Congrasa  to  extend  Gov- 
anuMnt  eontrol  over  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
twa  la  VDdaratandabie.  In  normal  timea 
aueh  rattietanee  should  be  overwhelming.  In 
the  prsaant  emergency,  however,  the  tides  of 
run-away  tnftatlon  can  cripple  our  free  enter- 
prise system  tar  more  than  emergency  oon- 
troi*  to  hoM  mitotloD  in  cheek. 

The  alarming  fact  is  that  the  Hotise  has 
taken  aaml^gt  off  the  Inflation  dykes  when 
th^y  ahooitf  have  piled  on  mere.  There  can 
ha  no  aartoui  erltlciam  of  Congreas  for  wlth- 
t>ftWfHig  power  from  the  Praaident  to  licet  .se 
liiiliialiiM  and  to  *?»•»"—  Oovemmant  plaiu 
for  prodocCion.  Thoae  are  extreme  meastirea 
that  abouM  not  be  reaortad  to  now. 
Tha  Bmiaa  acted  stupiiSy  and  ricklasaly. 
..  la  eliminating  meat  slaughtering 

^ .  tha  one  device  that  gave  promise  of 

iafarting  tha  black  market.    Without  this 
has  paved  the  way  for 
of  food  oontroia.    Just  aa  bad 

. action  In  prohibiting  tm- 

of  all  sad  Cats,  in  outlawing  futxire 

IB  forbidding  corba  on  com- 

ktkm.    Its  ralasatloti  of  aoma 

fivniahaa  a  devtaa  for  aeoal- 

the  pace  at  which  eonaumar  goods 

It  wiU  ba  intaraatlag  to  aaa 

ptMttetkMB  of  sooM  biMtnaaa  Intareata 

pi<atfBetloB  eaa  meet  such  haavlar  da- 

wtU  work  oat  aa  dsCi 

iHpw  Into  suppty. 


In  the  final  lummlng  up  the  House  hucltled 
under  political  pressures.  The  broHd  na- 
tional interest  has  beei  ssicrlftced  lo  sp^^cuil 
fn^U(M.  Primarily  the  tarm  lobbv  has  been 
In  the  saddle,  although  lor  obvious  p<'Uii- 
cal  reasons  Mi.  Truman  preferred  to  siniile 
out  the  NstlonaJ  Association  of  Manufuciur- 
ers  for  condemnation. 

Nor  can  the  administration  heap  all  biame 
upon  the  Republicans  Such  Democranc 
stAlwarta  as  Senators  DorcLAs.  Sp\rkm\n. 
and  FxTLaaicHT  ducked  vigorous  leari^rship 
when  a  weakened  price-control  measure  weti: 
through  the  Senate. 

Congrtw  has  fallen  far  short  of  sta'es- 
manshlp  and  I4r.  Truman  of  leadership. 
Bvent.s  may  well  force  a  special  ses.smn  of 
Conicress.  It  has  taken  the  worst  fl.K'd  In 
American  history  to  show  Coni^ress  how 
wrong  It  was  In  yielding  to  the  farmers  In 
theu  opposition  to  effective  flood-control 
measures.  Another  flood— inflation  Is  ii  w 
poised  over  our  heads  and  Coi.Kres.s  has 
weakened  the  levees,  as  It  responded  tc  the 
same  baJ  counsel. 


tha 
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TIm  Story  of  tbc  Defease  Production  Act 
of  19S0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  M.  (DON)  WHEELER 

or  csoBcu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  a  statement  I  had  ready  lo 
make  last  week  while  we  were  con.sider- 
ing  the  Defense  Production  Act.  Noi  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  was  unable  to  get 
sufflcient  time  last  week  to  make  the 
statement.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Th£  aroBT  or  thi  DmNst  PsoDncnoN  Act 

or  1950 

(By  WnxiAM   McDonald  Whexlth) 

In  September  of  last  year,  when  the  Con- 
gress was  considering  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  I  felt  that  the  Congress 
should  recognize  the  emergency  thai  ex- 
isted by  spelling  out  In  the  law  the  man- 
ner in  which  wages  and  prices  should  *Te 
controlled.  If  these  controls  werf  r.efded 
sufBclently  to  pass  any  law  on  the  subject 
then,  they  were  needed  badly  enough  to 
have  froaen  both  wages  and  prices  at  that 
time.  If  this  had  been  done  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  much-talked- 
about  roll-backs  that  are  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Instead  of  facing  up  to  Its  responsibility 
by  spelling  out  In  the  law  that  which  would 
be  controlled  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
controls  would  apply.  Congress  paased  a  law. 
my  objections  and  vote  against  it  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  which  delegated 
to  the  executive  department  of  the  C^ov- 
emment  the  suthorlty  to  Impose  controls. 

In  sipte  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  given 
authority  to  do  so.  the  President  failed  to 
do  imythlng  in  the  way  of  Imposing  any 
controls.  He  did  make  some  show  of  intent 
to  control  certain  things  at  a  later  date  by 
eauaing  to  be  placed  on  the  Federal  payroll 
thmwernff  'jf  employees  in  s  confusing  mess 
of  new  alphabetical  agencies.  The  mere 
estetanoa  of  all  these  new  agencies  con- 
•tlttitad  BuOclent  threat  as  to  lead  tbou- 
aanda  at  produeera.  procesaors.  and  retailers 
to  abruptly  increase  the  prices  of  the  goods 
In  which  they  dealt.  Thu  was 
•  laatural  reaction  to  the  Impending  threat. 


for  11  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  what- 
e.er  ceilings  that  were  to  be  eventually  Im- 
p.  ,srd  would  be  based.  In  large  degree,  on 
prir^s  prpviiiilng  at  the  time  ceilings  were 
to  bo  imposed 

The    Presidents    failure    to    take    action 
othpr  than  that  of  creatine;  a  threat  In  the 
f  -rrn     •!    new  agencies  and  his  failure  to  do 
anyb.inK    ab<^ut    the    abrupt    splrallng    of 
\*,i---^  la.st  winter  accounts.  In  large  part,  for 
the    u!!rfa.sonable    rise    In    prices    that    the 
C'-i-.irv  pxpenenred  the   latter  part   of  last 
ye;ir  and  the  early  part  of  the  current  year. 
.\ftpr  having  waited  until  prices  and  wages 
had    rearhed    dangerous    Inflationary    levels 
the  stabilization  authorities  came  forth  with 
a  device  called  the  roll-back,  which  Is  clearly 
remuneration     under    due     process    of     law. 
property  from  American  citizens  without  lair 
rpn-iMiipratlon     under    due    process    of    law. 
This    can    be    shown    by    assuming    that    a 
firmer    ooui^ht   some   feeder  cattle   last   De- 
cenibt^r    and    paid    28    cents    per    pound    for 
them    only  to  find  2  months  later,  and  after 
having  paid   increased  feeding  cost   both   in 
the   form   of   the  actual   feed  and  the   labor 
involved    In    getting    the    cattle    ready    for 
market,    that    the    Crovernment    orders    him 
t.i    se!l    the    cattle    at    a    lower    flgtire    than 
he    had    actually    paid    for    them.       It    can 
reaclUv    be    seen    that    the    only    way    this 
farmer    can    be    kept    from    actually    losing 
money  on  the  transaction  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  subsidize  him  by  paying  to 
him    the    amount    lost    in    the    transaction. 
This  roll -back  scheme  is  nothing  more  than 
a   forerunner  of  the  much -publicized  Bran- 
nan   farm   plan,   which  calls   for  the   taking 
of    money    from   the   taxpayers   to   pay   pro- 
ducers   the    difference    between    that    which 
the    Government    says    he   can    sell    for   and 
that   which  the  ultimate  consumer  pays      I 
f  ir  one   want   no  part  of  such  a  socialistic 
plan,    and    I    do   not    believe    the    American 
people  want  It. 

Since  the  OPS  and  the  dozens  of  other 
alphabetical  agencies  have  been  in  actual 
operation  the  ceilings  that  have  been  Im- 
posed have  actually  become  price  goals  In- 
stead of  price  ceUlngs.  This  fact  alone 
proves  that  the  OPS  has  actually  contributed 
to  the  Inflationary  process  instead  of  curb- 
ing 11  In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
sellers  have,  in  thousands  of  Instances,  actu- 
al I  v  increased  prices  In  order  to  reach  the 
(ellinK  placed  by  OPS,  thU  agency  has  con- 
tinued to  issue  a  growing  volume  of  orders. 
rules,  regulations,  and  amendments.  Most 
of  these  provide  for  new  price  ceilings,  and 
most  of  the  new  ceilings  are  above  current 
ni.irket  prices. 

All  of  the  confusing  and  Ineffective  orders 
that  are  being  Issued  are  still  being  Issued 
In  the  name  of  Inflation  and  public  pro- 
tection. As  long  ago  as  April  8.  however. 
Pn-e  Administrator  DlSalle  stated  publicly, 
"the  Inflationary  rises  since  Korea  have  been 
largely  psychological."'  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal quotes  him  as  further  stating.  "Price 
controls  would  not  halt  or  even  control 
price  rises  but  that  they  were  politically  nec- 
essary; for  psychological  reasons  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  convince  the  citizens  that  It 
was  doing  something  about  Inflation  "  On 
the  basis  of  his  own  statement.  DlSalle  sees 
it  as  his  Job  not  to  control  prices  but  to 
control  public  opinion  about  Inflation  that, 
as  he  sees  It,  Is  not  an  Inflation  at  all  but 
merely  a  psychological  demonstration. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  quoted  expres- 
sions of  the  Price  Administrator's  opinion 
of  the  function  he  Ji  supposed  to  perform, 
it  Is  small  wonder  that  a  control  law  that 
was  enacted  last  year  has  been  poorly  ad- 
ministered In  such  a  way  as  to  make  It  worse 
than  Ineffective,  The  bright  so-called  Intel- 
lectuals, with  whom  the  Administrator  has 
surrounded  himself,  have  proceeded  to  Isaue 
ream  after  ream  of  regulations,  rulea  and 
amendments  to  same.  As  if  the  actual  vol- 
ume of  printed  matter  were  not  enough  to 
completely  csnfuse  the  public  to  whom  It 


la  directed,  the  content  la  so  compoaed  aa 
to  cause  serious  disagreement  between  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  the  country.  It  is  easily  aeen 
that  regulations,  which  defy  practical  defi- 
nition by  those  who  engage  in  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  cannot  do  other  than  eiu-age 
and  confuse  laymen  who  are  subject  to  penal 
servitude  and  fine  if  compliance  is  violated. 

Although  there  are  many  fine,  conscien- 
tious, and  patriotic  people  employed  by  the 
various  new  alphabetical  agencies  that  have 
been  set  up  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  experience  strongly  indicates  that  the 
large  majority  of  these  employees  have  been 
placed  on  the  payroll  on  the  basis  of  polit- 
ical consideration  rather  than  on  ability  to 
administer  in  a  common-sense  manner  the 
law  authorizing  their  existence  and  ability 
to  issue  clear-cut,  simple  regulations  that 
the  average  American  citizen  can  under- 
stand. 

After  nearly  a  full  year  of  befuddled  ex- 
perimentation with  an  effort  to  control  the 
economy  of  this  country;  nearly  a  year  of 
operation  that  has  Increased  Instead  of  low- 
ering the  spiral  of  Inflation;  nearly  a  year 
of  Ignoring  the  real  causes  of  Inflatlorv,  and 
nearly  a  year  of  half-hearted  attempts  to 
control  inflation  by  controlling  prices  while 
totally  Ignoring  wages  that  contribute  so 
much  to  the  cost  of  finished  products,  the 
admlnlEtratlon  now  is  urging  Congress  to 
pass  an  extension  of  the  law  and  further 
urging  that  more  powers  be  given  the  ad- 
ministration than  are  granted  under  existing 
law. 

If  only  one  reason  were  needed  as  ground 
for  opposing  the  passage  of  the  new  De- 
fense Production  Act,  it  is  the  fact  that 
no  mention  whatsoever  Is  made  In  the  pend- 
ing bill  of  wage  control.  This  Is  more  than 
positire  proof  that  the  administration  has 
no  Intention  of  even  attempting  to  control 
wages.  It  is  true,  as  night  follows  day,  that 
prices  cannot  be  equitably  controlled  un- 
less wages  are  controlled  at  the  same  time. 
Of  course,  the  reason  for  this  disregard  of 
the  obvious  necessity  of  controlling  both 
prices  and  wages  simultaneously  is  that  con- 
trol of  wages  la  considered  politically  inex- 
pedient by  the  administration.  Tbey  con- 
tinue to  urge  Congress  to  pass  authority 
to  control  prices  with  none  to  control  wages 
In  the  firm  belief  that  they  can  continue 
to  fool  the  people  Into  thinking  that  a  real 
effort  is  being  made  to  control  inflation. 

The  President  Is  attempting,  through  his 
top-flight  bureaucratic  propagandists,  to  get 
the  American  people  to  write  to  Members  of 
Congress  urging  the  passage  of  the  new  con- 
trol law.  They  are  desperately  attempt'ng 
to  sell  Americans  on  the  idea  that  the  people 
can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  They 
do  not  bother  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
only  way  a  producer  can  sell  his  products  for 
a  high  price  and  at  the  same  time  allow 
the  consumer  to  buy  the  product  for  a  low 
price  Is  for  the  Government  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence to  the  producer.  They  glibly  ignore  the 
fact  that  whether  the  difference  is  paid  at 
the  time  of  ptorchase  or  at  the  time  the  tax 
collector  comes  around  it  still  must  be  p^ld. 

In  an  obvious  attempt  to  get  the  Brannan 
farm  plan's  foot  in  the  door,  the  pending  bill 
provides  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to 
producers.  As  pressing  as  the  current  emer- 
gency Is,  the  American  people  do  not  want 
the  administration  to  reach  into  the  tax- 
till  for  money  with  which  to  pay  producers 
the  difference  between  the  low  price  they 
would  get  fco-  their  prodticta  and  the  high 
cost  of  producing  these  commodities.  With- 
out going  into  Tarloua  reaauns  aa  to  why  the 
Branniui  subaidy  plan- should  not  be  author- 
ized, since  it  has  been  well  discussed  in  the 
press  of  the  country,  suffice  it  to  say  that  this 
dishonest  and  ineffective  approach  to  the 
problem  of  Inflation  should  not  be  pursued. 

If  there  can  be  any  Justification  for  eco- 
nomic control  by  Government  edict  in  this 


free-enterprlaa  system  of  onza.  it  can  only  be 
toaxM  during  periods  at  extreme  emergency 
when  we  are  faced  with  aerlous  ahortagea  ct 
the  gooda  that  constitute  our  standard  ot 
llTlng.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  we 
are  actually  faced  with  shortages  of  a  suffi- 
ciently serious  nature  as  to  Justify  living 
under  strict  economic  controls,  exercised  by 
a  power-mad  admlnistrati<ni,  we  should  look 
to  the  record  of  that  which  we  have  on  hand 
and  that  which  we  have  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect will  be  produced  for  our  storehouaea 
during  the  current  production  season. 

We  are  producing  at  a  near  record  rate  this 
year  in  nearly  all  fields.  Steel  production  is 
up  10  percent  above  last  year.  We  expect  to 
produce  at  least  70  percent  more  cotton  than 
we  did  last  year,  and  with  a  2.000,000-bale 
carry-over  we  should  have  roughly  20.000,000 
bales  on  hand.  Wheat  production  is  ex- 
pected to  top  last  year's  crop  by  48.000.000 
bushels  and  last  year's  crop  was  so  large  that 
we  have  millions  of  bushels  stored  as  surplus. 
Com  production  is  expected  to  be  up  164,- 
000,000  bushels  from  last  year,  and  here  again 
we  have  surplus  com  stored,  like  wheat,  in 
facilities  on  which  the  taxpayers  are  paying 
enormous  amounts  in  rent.  These  are  Just 
a  few  examples  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
surplus  supply  of  almost  all  food  and  fiber 
Items. 

Surpluses  cannot  condone  control  by  Gov- 
ernment order  if  we  are  to  adequately  regard 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  free-enterprise  faith 
on  which  this  country  was  founded  and  grew 
to  greatness.  Experience  gained  during 
World  War  n  should  convince  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  only  answer  to 
inflation  in  the  fields  where  shortages  are 
found  is  Increased  production.  When  pro- 
duction is  encouraged  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  take  care  of  high  prices.  If 
production  is  hampered  by  confusing  and 
Inequitable  controls,  inflationary  pressures 
will  contlntie  in  any  field.  This,  it  appears 
to  me.  is  no  more  than  a  statement  of  rudi- 
mentary economic  fact. 

Befcn^  leaving  discussion  of  surpluses,  it 
Is  worth  noting  that  the  administration  is 
currently  asking  for  additional  billions  of 
dollars  to  be  spent  on  the  ECA  program. 
When  administration  spokesmen  are  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  wisdom  of  sending  all  these 
dollars,  goods,  and  services  to  foreign  lands, 
they  answer  by  saying  that  our  economy  will 
not  be  damaged  since  we  have  so  many  sur- 
pluses in  this  country.  This  answer  is  obvi- 
ously contradictory  in  view  of  their  current 
Insistence  on  expanded  control  authority 
based  on  the  premise  that  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  shortages  in  almost  every  field.  It 
is  more  than  passing  strange  that  they  are 
able  to  talk  so  glibly  from  both  sides  of  their 
mouths  in  their  attempt  to  Justify  opposite 
conclusions  on  the  same  premise. 

Most  of  this  discussion  thus  far  has  re- 
lated, In  large  part,  to  the  effect  of  controls 
on  agricultural  products;  however,  the  argu- 
ments made  in  this  regard  apply  as  strongly 
to  many  items  in  the  so-called  hard-goods 
field.  It  is  very  significant  that  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson,  head  controller  for  the  administra- 
tion— and  one  who  has  spoken  loudly  and 
long  In  an  effort  to  sell  his  control  program 
to  the  people — can  find  that  his  own  com- 
I>any,  General  Electric,  currently  has  approx- 
imately 18,000  electric  refrigerators  stored  In 
Its  Washington  warehouse  figuratively  cry- 
ing for  customers  to  purchase  them.  If  the 
number  stored  in  the  Washington  warehouse 
is  indicative,  there  must  be  thousands  man 
stored  by  this  one  company  all  over  the  coun- 
try and,  if  the  indication  holds  throughout 
the  industry,  the  many  other  manufacturers 
of  this  item  must  have  additional  thousands 
In  storage  for  lack  of  customers.  That  which 
Is  true  of  refligerators  Is  trtie  of  literally 
tatmdreds  of  other  items  that  have  inven- 
tories swollen  all  over  the  country.  A  fur- 
ther significant  fact  In  this  regard  is  that 


there  !•  a  reasonably  w^Jc  market  in  many 
ot  tbeae  items  that  compoaa  the  awollm 
invcntoriea.  This  weak  market  is  reflected 
in  the  relatively  low  coat  of  such  of  thaaa 
Items  aa  clothing,  furniture,  electrical  ap- 
pliances, and  televialon  seta.  There  is  do 
denying  that  the  stable  prices  on  such  goods 
are  the  result  of  a  high  rate  of  production 
that  has  more  than  met  the  demand — and 
not  by  regulations  issued  by  the  stabilization 
authorities. 

A  lot  has  been  said  by  the  Government 
propagandists,  the  press  and  the  radio  com- 
mentators about  certain  so-called  pressure 
groups  impressing  their  will  upon  Congress 
during  the  pendency  of  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration.  They  would  have  the 
public  believe  that  any  Congressman  who 
opposes  passage  of  the  pending  bill  has  sold 
out  or  unethically  yielded  to  pressure  exerted 
by  the  NAM.  the  Farm  Btireati.  or  some  other 
group  seeking  selfish  advantage.  They  re- 
ligiously avoid  any  disparaging  mention  of 
the  pressure  groups  that  are  favoring  the 
pass&ge  of  the  bill  suc'.i  as  the  crganised  labor 
groups  and  the  group  of  tax-paid  Govern- 
ment propagandists  cf  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. The  practice  of  branding  all  those  who 
oppose  their  socialistic  schemes  as  being  sel- 
fish, uupatriotic  devils  is  not  a  new  device  to 
the  fair  dealers  who  now  demand  hiore  and 
more  power  to  be  used  for  the  soclallaatlon 
of  this  country.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of 
certain  columnists  and  radio  commentatora. 
I  do  not  proptoee  to  speak  for  anyone  but 
myself,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  I 
had  publicly  expressed  my  opposition  to  the 
farcical  control  bill  long  before  I  learned  of 
the  position  taken  by  either  the  Farm  Bureau 
or  the  National  Aasociation  of  Manufactur- 
ers. And,  in  spite  of  the  concerted  effort  cax 
thi  part  of  many  propagandists  to  discredit 
the  Congreas  of  the  United  Statea,  I  hav* 
faith  in  the  Integrity  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hoiise  to  believe  that  they  are  not  being  un- 
duly influenced  by  selflah  preaatirc  groups. 

Much  has  been  said  here  of  late  concern- 
ing the  fact  that  the  dollar  is  now  worth 
only  54  cents.  No  argument  can  be  ralaed 
to  deny  this  fact;  however.  It  is  significant 
that  very  little  was  said  on  this  score  until 
time  came  for  the  administration  to  seek  ad- 
ditional control  power.  The  troth  of  the 
matter  is  that  due  largely  to  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  administration  the  dollar  has  been 
worth  very  little  more  than  54  cents  at  any 
time  during  the  last  5  years.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  unwise  ^tnd  inflationary  fiscal 
policies  of  the  administration  simply  because 
the  greatest  single  contributing  factor  to  in- 
flation has  been  this  policy. 

If  it  is  agreed  tliat  production  is  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  inflation,  then  it  must  fol- 
low that  every  time  the  Government  adds  ad- 
ditional thousands  to  the  payroll,  thereby 
taking  these  thousands  from  the  production 
line,  inflationary  pressure  is  increaaed. 
Without  disparaging  a  single  one  of  th<eae 
employees,  it  mtost  be  admitted  that  they  are 
providing  service  of  one  kind  or  another  and 
are  not  producing  food,  fiber,  or  anychiiig 
else  except,  in  many  cases,  confusion.  No 
single  facet  of  the  entire  picture  has  more 
definitely  contributed  to  inflation  than  tuts 
the  hiring  of  thousands  of  Government  em- 
ployees. 

A  policy  of  unbridled  taxation.  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  the  Inexcusable  waste 
attendant  to  this  spending  ia  another  very 
large  contrlliuting  factor  to  inflation.  Aa 
long  as  the  Government  continues  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  in  every  field  imaginable, 
both  necesaary  and  otherwise,  and  waste* 
billions  in  the  procesa.  Inflation  will  be  with 
us  regardless  of  the  kind  of  control  act  that 
is  paased.  As  long  as  money  la  made  mora 
readily  available  than  goods  Inflationary 
pressures  will  increase.  All  thia  te  to  aay 
that  the  very  administration  that  is  pleading 
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n  twtaittti  tar  eootioU  of  all  kinds  and  d«- 
•ertpttooa  to  rMpcrndbt*.  In  eooTlnclnc  d*- 
■»•.  (or  tlM  tnfl*****^  It  would  iMTe  70U 
b«mT»  ooQtroU  wtU  curt. 

AdntntotraUOB  ■yokeampn  acr**  ^^^i^  ^^^ 
■r*  u|ipu— d  U>  eontroia  In  time  of  peace. 
Tb*T  artnUt  that  tbcae  cnntroU  In  time  of 
p«ae*  «ouM  wrack  our  ayatem  of  gorernment 
and  caisa  It  to  be  repUc*d  by  one  of  tcxrlal- 
litlc  pttttam.  While  making  tbU  admiaaton. 
tbey  inalat  that  the  preaent  contxol  juatlfy- 
tnc  MBacfancy  wlU.  in  all  probability,  last 
(or  ac  tone  aa  20  years.  By  tbelr  own  admU- 
stoa  food  for  aanoua  tbought  can  be  found 
tn  tb«  QuaaThin  aa  to  whether  our  free-en  ter- 
nrtoa  aeonomy  can  survive  the  controls  they 
•droeata  (or  30  years  In  this  recard  it  is 
worthy  ot  note  that  the  employees  of  the 
Tkrtous  stablUaaUon  a«encte«  have  been 
promlaad  certain  awards  that  can  be  earned 
after  10  years  of  serrice  and  certain  other 
awartto  after  ao  yean  of  scnrlce.  This  Indl- 
eaeaa  to  bm  that  the  powers  that  be  In  the 
•taMUiatlOD  program  envision  having  a  }ob 
of  admlnlstarlnff  this  control  legislation  for 
a  loofl  time  to  come. 

In  pt*pn»^  to  aet  up  r'abtwate  control 
Baehlncry  with  which  to  control  all  prices. 
tte  pUnnera  studiously  ignore  the  fact  that 
proapacta  for  crop  production  July  1  are  as 
good  aa  t)M  baat  In  recant  years.  Conditions 
•ontlniM  to  Improra  with  aggregate  crop 
ffr9^9  tlM  largeat  since  19S8.  Aggregate 
pimlmtUon  to  now  aspacted  to  top  all  other 
yaara  aaeapt  IMS-  Tbeae  are  estimates  made 
hj  tte  BuraaQ  of  i^leiiltural  economics. 

TlM  plaaaara  who  advocate  strong  controls 
vm  arary  phaae  of  American  life  will  tell 
fott  that  the  tortgfat  outlook  inaofar  as  food 
auppUae  to  oaoeemed  can  be  discounted  since 
«te  Military  btabtlahment  will  require  food- 
■taflk  Id  avar-lncraaalng  amounts.  If  the 
pj^^tf^wt^  p.»fct».j  up  the  armad  sarTloea  were 
1ula«  raentttad  from  foreign  lands,  this  argu- 
■•Bt  woakt  atand.  However,  the  fact  of  the 
maMtr  to  that  American  aoldiers  will  con- 
t^w>»  vary  Uttto  oxire  food  and  fiber  in  uni- 
torm  than  they  would  if  left  in  civilian  life. 
»  the  military  will  consume  very  little 
food  and  flber.  and  a  large  part  of  the 
ant  eoaaomad  being  attributed  to 
that  could  be  remedied,  the  total 
food  supply  win  not  be  affected  greatly 
wtaaClMr  ijDOO.000  or  6.00O.0O0  men  are  under 
anna.  Tbay  all  muat  be  fed.  clothed,  and 
aHaitarad  wbathar  in  or  out  of  the  uniform. 

8me  ot  ua  Mamhers  of  Oongreea  are  really 
trying  to  attack  the  problem  of  Inflation  at 
Ita  aoure*  by  taking  acMon  to  cut  all  the  un- 
aaeaaaary  Itana  from  the  Prealdent's  budget. 
Many  o(  tbaaa  ttama  can  be  cut  drastically 
wltbout  andni^erlDC  tha  aacurtty  of  thto  Na- 
Uon.  One  large  Item  that  can  stand  eonsld- 
•rmbla  partiv.  U  not  total  abolition.  Is  the 
gigaatle  (Oratgn-ald  program  for  which  the 
riaaiitont  to  now  aaUng  MJ  blllton.  If  the 
lacl^itinti  at  ttoaaa  global  handoota  are  not 
ready  to  traeal  on  their  own  after  us  having 
«>«>..^-^  tlMm  ainea  World  War  n.  there  U 
good  ywiad  to  wonder  whether  there  is  any 
tepa  (tar  tham.  Oartalnly  no  one  in  hto  right 
ailBd  to  stai  ao  guUlbla  aa  to  believe  that 
w  cam  buy  tlia  (rtondahlp  of  theae  people. 
If  ttoaaa  raetptanta  of  our  bounty  have  thoee 
tlilnp  that  we  naad  we  should  buy  thoee 
naiM  tn  a  alsmlfhtXorward  bualneaa  deal  and 
q«lt  thto  qotaocle  (oottohnaM  of  giving  every- 
thtac  «•  have  away  with  no  hope  of  reeclv- 
(■■  anytlitng  tn  return. 

taty    wm   abottld    not    be    dlahoneat 

^  to  taU  tha  Amarlean  people  that  we 

flontral  every  phaae  of  their  Uvea  be- 

«a  are  auflartng  tram  shortagea  and 

rlglkt  akmg  and  tell  tbam  that  a 

roffram  to  the  raet  of  tha  world 

It  JWlttad  aa  a  Baeanj  of  gattlng  rid  at 

teat  of  ttoa  wart  if  to  that  we  ooiald  take  the 
Bflltona  of  doUara  which  admtnlatratlon  of 
Um  oostrol  program  wUl  require  and  the 


billions  of  dollars  being  requested  to  finance 
the  forelgn-aid  pro^rsra  and  use  this  money 
to  buy  from  forelxn  couninea  those  things 
of  which  we  are  short  In  thU  country  In 
addition  to  this,  we  could  release  thousands 
of  Americans  from  their  control  Job.**  so  tr.^t 
they  could  (to  to  work  on  the  pr"duction 
lines.  By  doin(t  tnese  three  thintrs  wp  could 
acquire  an  adequate  supply  o(  ihtjse  ««em.«  f 
which  we  are  short  and.  in  vew  of  the  '.aci 
that  we  are  short  tn  a^mparatively  tew  fields, 
we  could  rearm  without  completely  dusrupt- 
Ing  our  entire  economy 

it  wUl  be  found  thai  there  are  miT?  con- 
trols of  people  embtxlied  in  tl.e  Control  Act 
than  there  are  controls  of  prices      This  us  in 
keeping  with  the  obvious  purptwe  of  the  ad- 
ministration slncj  they  want   to  completely 
run  this  country.    They  have  u.sed  every  de- 
vice  and    trick   of    decepti'in    known    to    the 
field  of  propaganda  In  their  efTort  to  set  cla,s.s 
against    class    In    this    country       They    have 
tried  to  draw  definite  lines  between  consum- 
ers and  producers  when  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  producers  are  al-so  consumers  and 
those  things  that  are  g'jod  for  one  eroup  are 
good   for   the   others      They   have   succeeded 
in  caus-ng  millions  of  Americans  to  believe 
that   Congress    is   completely   dominated    by 
certain    evil    preseure    groups    composed    of 
selfish  proCteers  who  have  no  regard  f'>r  the 
welfare   of   the  country.     This   is    ptjsuive'.y 
not  trtie  and  the  administration  spokesmen 
know  It.    Their  willingness  uj  bear  false  wit- 
ness  ;n    this    manner,    while   attempting    to 
pressure    Congress    themselves,    is    sufficient 
evidence  to  indict  their  fitness  to  hold  p<.«l- 
tlons  of  public  trust. 

The  administration,  through  Its  sp<ikes- 
men.  has  been  telling  the  American  people 
that  If  they  would  write  to  their  Conii^ress- 
men  and  get  them  to  vote  for  the  controls,  if 
sufficient  power  could  be  placed  In  the  ad- 
ministration. It  would  guarantee  the  people 
security  in  the  form  of  low  prices  They 
have  not  suggested  to  the  people  that  w.?h 
this  power  to  control  prices  must  al.so  20 
power  to  control  people  and  take  their  liber- 
ties from  them.  No,  the  requests  for  power 
have  been  sugar-coated  by  promises  of  some- 
thing for  nothing  In  the  full  knowledge  that, 
once  the  stigar-coatlng  Is  melted  away,  It  will 
be  too  late  for  the  people  to  regain  their 
freedom. 

I  would  vote  for  restricted  power  to  allo- 
cate  certain   strategic   materials,    but    i   will 
not  be  beguiled   into  voting  away   the   free- 
dom of  American  people  In  exchange  for  the 
empty  fjromise  of  steak  that  be  bought  a  lit- 
tle cheaper.     I  know  that  a  law  passed  here 
in  Congress  saying  that  steaks  could  not  be 
sold    for    more    than    10    cents    per    pound 
would  not  work  In  such  a  way  as  to  Increase 
the  supply  of  steak      If  this  could  t)e  done. 
then  a  law  could  be  passed  making  everyone 
a  millionaire.     The  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand   cannot    be    superseded    by    any    law 
we    pass    here,     but    the    liberties    of     the 
people  can  be  forfeited  if  we  choose  the  way 
of  least  resistance  by  simply  giving  the  Presi- 
dent dictatorial   powers  and  'telling   him   to 
aolve  all   our  economic   problems   for   us   by 
putting  his  armies  of  bureaucrats  to  work 
on  them. 

The  American  people  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  Inflation  if  they  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  of  abstaining  from  buying  those 
things  that  are  priced  beyond  reastin  We  do 
not  require  steak  six  or  seven  times  every 
week.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  we  can  do 
without  for  a  while.  Spoiled  and  pampered 
aa  we  are.  It  will  require  some  self-restraint 
and  self-denial,  but  the  inescapable  fact  is 
that  those  who  have  died  to  purchase  our 
freedom  p>aid  far  more  dearly  than  we  are 
called  on  to  pay.  We  can  do  It  the  way  that 
aaemeth  hard  or  we  can  solve  our  prt^blems 
by  simply  delegating  power  to  the  President. 
The  way  that  seemeth  hard  will  preserve  for 


us  nur  hard -won  freedom.  The  way  that 
seemeth  easy  since  It  Is  the  way  of  least  re- 
sistance is  the  way  weak  people  tread  on  their 
d  iwi.ward  march  to  slavery. 

S-imeone  has  aptly  said,  and  I  quote.  "I 
had  rn'her  die  jn  my  feet  than  live  on  my 
knees  '  This  quotation  could  very  well  be 
taken  as  the  motto  of  every  American  today. 
for  "Ur  UbtTty  Is  Just  aa  much  In  jeopardy 
here  at  home  as  It  Is  from  external  foes.  Ab 
lone  as  we  are  free  we  can  eventually  van- 
fjvn^l^.  tl:e  (lutward  f>e.  but  when  freedom  is 
go:;e  not  enough  difference  Is  left  between 
o'.r  :  t  ai-.d  those  enemies  from  without  as  to 
make  fU'htlng  seem  worth  the  efTort  and 
daiikjer 

i:  !t  !s  old-fashioned  and  reactionary  to 
bPlie'.e  In  the  American  people  and  their 
abiliu-  .0  solve  their  problems  without  for- 
fe;Mng  their  freedom:  if  It  is  crime  to  hold 
freedom  in  higher  reguid  than  all  the  se- 
cur'.:y  slavery's  chains  can  give  me;  if  it  Is 
w-  ng  to  believe  that  the  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  the  profit  system  is 
the  b»^st  economic  system  ever  devised  by 
the  n-.lnd  of  man.  having  given  to  Americans 
the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  known 
to  man:  If  It  be  treason  to  prefer  liberty 
under  Gcxl  to  all  the  Utopian  promises  of 
.security  that,  the  chains  of  slavery  can  hold, 
then  I  stand  convicted  before  the  bar  of 
human  Jurtice  and  throw  myself  upon  the 
mvcy  of  the  court. 

In  closing  I  would  quote  John  Stuart  Mill. 
whj  said      "A  people  may  prefer  a  free  gov- 
emncnt  but  If,  from  Indolence,  carelessness, 
o.   cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they 
are   unequal   to   the  exertions   necessary  for 
preserving   it:    If   they   will   not   fight  for   it 
when  It  is  directly  attacked;  if  they  can  be 
deluded  by  the  artifices  used  to  cheat  them 
out  of  it:   if  by  momentary  discouragement, 
or  temporary   panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm 
for  an  individual,  they  can  be  induced  to  lay 
their   liberties   at   the   feet  even  of   a   great 
man.  or  trust   him  with  powers  which  en- 
able him  to  subvert  their  institutions;  In  all 
these  cases   they   are  more  or  less  unfit  for 
liberty:  and  though  it  may  be  for  their  good 
to  have  had  it  even  for  a  short  time,  they 
are   unlikely   long   to  enjoy   It."     Where  can 
g    more    scathing    indictment    be    found    of 
Americans  who  would  now  place  their  hope 
for  continued  freedom  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  obsessed  with  desire  for  more  and 
m:'re    power.      God    forbid    that    we    have 
reached  the  dark  day  In  this  land  when  life 
Is  held  so  dear  and  Indolence  so  sweet  as  to 
allow  us  to  surrender  our  all  Into  the  hands 
tf  ether  humans  whoever  or  whatever  they 
may  be 


Free  the  WomeD,  by  Dr.  Florence  A. 
Armstrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  MILLER 

or   MAKTUtMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  thoughts 
and  energies  are  focused  on  the  inter- 
national scene,  let  us  not  forget  that  this 
very  condition  makes  it  more  necessary 
than  ever  l)efore  td  get  our  own  house 
in  order.  It  would  indeed  be  desirable 
if  action  could  be  taken  with  respect  to 
the  equal-rights  amendment,  which  a 
number  of  us  have  sponsored,  and  other 
needed  reforms  at  home. 


Under  leave.  I  am  including  herewith 

an  article  by  Dr.  Florence  A.  Armstrong, 

which  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  the 

Klplinger  magazine,  Chanilng  Times; 

PBzz  TRX  WoicrN 

(By  Dr.  Florence  A.  Armstrong) 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency,  the 
country's  resources  would  be  greater  and  its 
morale  higher  If  Justice  were  done  to  all 
citizens,  regardlesK  of  sex.  A  nation  that  de- 
f  -  ades.  with  humiliating  discriminations  and 
hampering  dIsablUties,  half  of  its  entire 
population — the  women — vrtll  ever  be  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  among  nations  that 
give  equal  participation,  equal  rights,  equal 
Justice,  and  equal  human  dignity  to  all  their 
citizens,  both  men  and  women. 

For  every  good  reason,  it  seems  to  me.  the 
United  States  should  grant  to  Its  women 
their  full  citizenship,  now,  without  further 
harmful  delay. 

As  with  the  extension  of  sulTrage,  some  In- 
dividuals and  groups  would  at  any  time  ob- 
ject strenuously  to  granting  full  citizenship 
to  women,  on  the  basis  of  some  prejudice  or 
because  of  some  vested  Interest  in  the  sub- 
jection of  women.  Organized  labor  and 
groups  controlled  by  labor  do  so.  Such  ob- 
jections, which  oppose  the  world  trend  and 
the  evolutionary  trend,  should  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  deny  fundamental  rights  to 
half  our  population. 

The  only  practicable  way  to  eradicate  legal 
discrimination  against  women  is  to  adopt  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  National  Woman's  Party  In  1923  intro- 
duced such  an  amendment,  popularly  known 
as  the  equal  rights  amendment.  It  reads,  in 
1951,  as  follows: 

'Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
hf  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"The  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"This  amendment  shall  take  effect  1  year 
after  the  date  of  ratification." 

The  amendment  Is  supported  by  about  t^.o 
Bccre  national  groupe  and  by  innumerable 
individuals,  both  men  and  women.  Support 
Ui  Congress  has  increased  at  evey  session. 

WHAT    DISCRIMINATION? 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  discrimina- 
tions would  be  removed  by  the  equal-rights 
amendment.  I.  myself,  have  seen  eight  types 
of  legal  discriminations  which  seem  to  me 
most  harmful  to  women.  No  doubt  each 
person  would  make  a  somewhat  different  list. 
My  own  list  Includes  the  following: 

1.  Restrictions  on  hours  of  work.  Laws 
covering  working  hours  of  employed  women, 
where  different  from  the  laws  applicable  to 
men,  have  proved  extremely  troublesome  to 
women.  When  Introduced  In  New  York,  such 
laws  caused  thousands  of  women  to  lose  their 
Jobs  overnight,  according  to  reminiscences  of 
a  worker  as  told  to  me. 

Usually  this  legislation  limits  the  number 
of  hours  women  may  work  and  specifies 
which  hours  they  may  not  work,  such  as  after 
10  p.  m.,  and  it  places  women  at  a  cruel 
disadvantage  In  competition  with  men  on 
the  same  jobs  who  are  not  so  restricted.  The 
reports,  Inspections,  and  allocation  of  penal- 
ties involved  provide  Jobs  for  many  in  gov- 
ernment— another  group  with  a  vested  inter- 
est in  thwarting  equal  rights  for  women. 

2.  Discrimination  In  pay.  To  remedy  this, 
12  States  have  passed  laws  requiring  "eqtial 
pay  for  equal  work."  but  these  laws  are  very 
complicated. 

3.  Restrtctjona  on  property  ownership. 
These  old.  unjust  lawr.  cause  untold  hard- 
ships and  agony  to  women,  moat  of  whom 
know  nothing  about  iwoperty  lawa  before 
they  marry.    Most  published  articles  on  the 


subject  make  light  at  theae  laws,  using  groaa 
carlcattires  for  lUuatratlons,  and  hl^  light- 
ing such  silly  points  as  "Who  owns  the  wed- 
ding ring?"  The  intent  of  such  material 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  discua&ion  by  making 
all  discussion  of  equal  rights  Icsr  men  and 
women  ridiculous;  persons  in  a  weak  posi- 
tion are  ever  especially  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
Such  laws,  however,  can  easily  be  studied  by 
anyone. 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  Sutes 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington  3S.  D.  C, 
published!  a  pamphlet,  the  L^al  Status  of 
Women  In  the  United  States  (1948>,  on  the 
laws  of  each  State.  One  has  only  to  a5k 
for  the  pamphlet  en  one's  own  State.  No 
woman  should   be   without  such   data. 

4.  Restrictions  on  guardianship  of  minor 
children.  The  worst  laws  give  all  rights  to 
the  husband,  even  to  the  disposal,  without 
the  consent  of  the  mother,  of  children  un- 
born. The  newspapers  are  ftill  of  conflicts 
over  this  point,  in  and  out  of  the  courts. 

5.  Occupational  restrictions.  Any  Job  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  and  not  on  com- 
petence Is  particularly  harmful  and  cruel 
nowadays,  when  more  and  more  millions  of 
women — married  and  unmarried — are  em- 
ployed. 

6.  Restrictions  on  the  right  to  sue.  These 
laws  result  in  very  bad  situations,  as  In  cases 
where  a  husband  can  sue  his  wife  if  she 
assaaltz  him.  but  the  wife  cannot  sue  the 
husband  if  he  assaults  her.  Several  States 
still  have  these  restrictions.  The  press  re- 
I>orts  cases  of  Juveniles  who  have  got  into 
trouble  with  the  law  trying  to  help  their 
mothers  duiing  violent  abuse  by  fathers. 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  criminal  careers 
frequently  begin  thus. 

7.  Restrictions  on  control  of  earnings. 
Under  a  few  statutes,  a  woman  cannot  own 
or  control  her  own  earnings  after  marriage. 
Some  Stales,  like  Iowa,  have  In  this  respect 
modified  the  old  English  common  law 
(which  treats  women  as  chattels!  and  pro- 
vide for  her  the  right  to  her  separate  earn- 
ings. 

8.  Various  laws  now  completely  outmoded. 
Such  laws,  originally  dLscriminatory,  have 
become  worse  with  time,  even  ludicrous.  As 
an  example  of  such  i.s  an  old  Iowa  law:  In 
seizure  of  property  for  debt,  the  husband 
may  keep  the  tools  of  his  trade,  but  the 
woman  may  keep  only  one  sewing  machine 
and   $50   worth   of    poultry. 

PKOGRXSS,    Birr    NOT    ENOUGH 

Over  the  years  some  States  have  removed 
their  meet  flagrant  discriminations.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  efforts  of  organized  women. 
Some  have  even  put  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  into  their  State  constitutions. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  National  Woman's 
Party  and  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters  were  each  able  to  get  about  150  dis- 
criminatory laws  removed  from  the  statute 
books  soon  after  the  sufferage  amendment 
was  pa.ssed. 

The  Wisconsin  Legislature  in  1921  wisely 
passed  a  law  giving  to  women  "the  same 
rights  and  privileges  under  the  laws  as  men 
In  the  exercise  of  suffrage,  freedom  of  con- 
tract, choice  of  residence  for  voting  purposes, 
Jury  service,  holding  office,  holding  and  con- 
veying property,  care  and  ctistody  of  children, 
and  in  all  other  respects." 

If  the  same  thing  had  happened  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  the  country  would  have  bene- 
fited Immeastirably  In  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

Besides  Wisconsin,  three  other  States  have 
equal  constitutional  rights  for  men  and 
women :  Missouri.  New  Jersey  and  Wyoming. 
Since  some  opponents  of  the  equality  princi- 
ple almost  shriek  their  warnings  of  the  hav- 
oc It  woxild  cause,  they  shotild  notice  how 
these  States  move  aloi^  smoothly  enough  I 

New  Jeraey.  for  example,  took  care  of  the 
minimum  wage  law  (that  bugaboo  of  labor 


and  welfare  workers)  by  almply  amwiding 
It.  lUey  subetltuted  the  term  "any  peraon" 
for  the  words  "a  woman  or  minor,"  and  thus 
extended  coverage  to  all  workers.  Could 
not  any  of  the  so-called  "protective  lawa" 
be  BO  bandied  after  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment pasaes?  If  existing  laws  of  that  type 
arc  considered  tmdealrable,  they  could  just 
be  dropped. 

In  one  area — Jury  service — much  progreas 
has  been  made  In  the  States.  After  extensive 
effort  on  the  part  of  organized  women.  40 
States  now  provide  that  women  may  serve 
on  Juries.  The  latest  addition  to  the  Ust  Is 
Tennessee  ( 1B51 ) .  Still  mlsclng  from  the 
list  are  Alabama,  Oeorgla.  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico.  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  Texas 
and  West  Virginia. 

By  way  of  summary.  It  may  be  said  that 
year  by  year  a  little  progreas  has  been  made. 
But  hundreds  of  old,  diacrlmlnatory  laws  sUll 
remain  on  the  books  and  new  ones  are  being 
added,  unfortunately,  not  only  by  some 
sutes  but  by  the  Federal  Government  as 
well. 

The  only  practical  way  to  get  rid  of  all 
these  unjtist  and  uneconomical  restrictions 
on  women  Is  to  adopt  the  Bqual  Righu 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  sooner 
it  lE  done,  the  better. 


LawrcBce,  Mass.,  Recmitert  Topi  ra  New 
E»cUaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TKOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHtTBlTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPEESENTATIVES 

Afondap,  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  we 
paid  tribute  to  the  clean-cut  and  con- 
scientious young  men  who  are  recruit- 
ing the  cream  of  American  manpower 
for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Especially  when  the  number  of  men — 
and  women — they  have  enlisted  heads 
the  New  England  "parade." 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  is  proud  to  have  Ave 
leaders  in  this  field  and  wants  the  world 
to  know  the  outstanding  job  they  are 
doing.  Tlie  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
are  tx>  be  commended  for  selecting  men 
of  such  high  caliber  in  the  first  place  for 
this  responsible  assignment.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  fact  that  these  recruit- 
ers are  Justifying,  beyond  expectation, 
the  faith  of  their  superior  officers.  All 
of  them  possess  distingruished  World  War 
n  records.  But  I  believe  that  it  is  their 
neat  appearance,  their  exemplary  con- 
duct, and  their  excellent  public -relations 
work  that  is  attracting  so  many  young 
men  to  volunteer  for  careers  in  our  de- 
fense team. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  a  recent 
story  from  the  Lawrence  Tribune  that 
pays  deserved  tribute  to  their  recruit- 
ing accomplishments: 
Lawxence  RBcauiTEBS  T0F8  w  Nxw  England 

Hundreds  of  Greater  Lawrence  men  who 
are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  today  have 
enlisted  through  the  lcx:al  recruiting  sta- 
tions In  this  city  and  for  the  past  2  years 
these  same  subrecruitlng  offices  have  broken 
enlistment  records  in  the  New  England  area. 

In  January  and  February  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  was  tops  filling  more  than 
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quota  and  topping  such  stations  &»  Maiden 
and  otli«r»  In  th#  Or«ai*r  B<-wton  area.  Tt.e 
Itmry  olBce  in  Lawrence  ha«  b*«n  the  No. 
1  recrulttac  ■ulwtation  lu  the  B-mton  and  New 
Xngiand  a»ctloc  for  the  past  2  years  and  ir. 
June  cnllncd  tin  mos'.  men  m  the  history 
of  that  oOk^  The  Marines  are  not  lo  be  nui- 
4}ODe.  In  Pebruarv  and  March  more  men 
•nlUtefl  Oirough  the  little  ofllce  In  the  pfst 
oOc*  DXiUdlnc  than  In  «ny  other  month  i:. 
the  hiMUx-f  of  that  subatatlon 

Tb«  m«n  In  charge  ol  th«>»e  offlf*>s  h  ive  re- 
eetr«<l  many  letters  of  commendation  {cr 
thalr  flZM  work  from  higher  headqusrteri. 
All  at  the  •tatJons  do  not  take  m  the  L-w- 
r«ac«  ar«a  aione  Some  cf  the  men  have  t.i 
CftOTM  M  tar  as  Nrwburyport  to  seek  recruits 
and  other*  coTer  the  Lowell.  Haverhill.  Read- 
tag,  and  Wakefield  dUtricis  However.  It  u 
lor'tba  number  of  Tolunleers  that  they  hav«« 
•nltstad  In  Lawrence  that  they  have  received 
praiaa.  In  every  other  town  and  city  in  the 
SUta  enllstmenU  have  fallen  off  due  to  the 
laf  in  tha  war  In  Korea.  This  la  not  so  in 
Lawrence.  Tlie  Navy,  which  recnilted  well 
over  70  laat  month,  has  reached  the  50  mark 
Uila  OKmth.  The  Army  and  Air  Force  always 
manage  to  fUl  their  quota,  and  the  Marines. 
•■  tbay  aay.  "have  the  attuation  well  In 
hand." 

If  you  ever  decide  you  want  to  make  any 
one  of  the  eerrices  a  career  and  walk  into  one 
oC  the  raeniltlng  ofScea  in  this  city  you  will 
meet  ttie  fc^owlng  men.  what  you  might 
call  tha  nTf""t  heroet^  of  the  def enae  effort : 

ChlaC  WUUam  K.  Davia.  M.  M.  C.  and  Ar- 
thur W.  Jonea.  R.  D  1 .  of  the  United  Stales 
IfaTj;  Tach.  8gt.  Samuel  QrlfBths  of  the 
Unltad  States  Marlnci»:  Sgt.  (Ic)  Joeeph  A. 
Boartfinan,  atation  commander  at  the  local 
Armf  and  Air  Fturce  recruiting  station. 
and  "Iteh.  8ft.  Leonard  J.  Cutter  of  the 
United  Statea  Air  Fone.  All  are  veterans  of 
WarUl  War  n.  which  waa  needlesa  to  say  in 
Um  lint  place,  but  the  ribbons  they  carry 
on  the  left  aide  of  thslr  uniforms  tell  quite 
a  gtory  ■"*«  If  the  mim  that  they  have  en- 
Ustad  ahape  up  In  any  way  like  the  persons 
who  lacmlted  them  titen  they  will  have  re:i- 
■OB  to  be  proud  when  they  we»x  one  of 
Uacla  Sam's  uniforms. 


B*W! 


R«caU  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUroamA 

HI  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBKKNTA iiVEb 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Ut.  YORTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
news  Starj  by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Strout  It 
appeared  in  the  Christian  ScieiKe  Motor 
on  July  1«.  1951 : 

BacK  TicXAM  Rbcau.  or 

MACAaTHUB 

(By  RtehATd  L.  Strout) 

t. — In  one  of  the  moct  com- 
turreys  of  the  presa  ever  under- 
tha  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
,  raetived  answers  from  333  working  news- 
la  Waahlngton.  Tokyo,  and  tne 
United  Natloiia  as  to  what  they  think  of  the 
MacArthur  oontroversy. 

T1»a  veakly  declares  that  alnea  the  end  of 
WorM  War  IX  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any 
•ewife  IMM  bean  more  prominently  headlln  ;d 
aad  treated  tn  the  press  than  the  dlsmlual 
or  Ocnerml  llaeArthur.  It  queried  corre- 
^ymdtnta  in  Tokyo.  Korea.  Waahlngton.  and 


the  United  Niiti'„ir..'i  ■  n  tha.r  onii;','^n«  and 
the  results  ■x-frr  VibuU'.eil  :i;;rl  .i.-u/ed  by 
the   Elmo   R'  i:er    .l^.-■>f•l;l'.^'•5 

Gen,  E>oiiel:is  Mjir.^r'!i-ir  1-  ^t'-iI;--'!  With 
a  |<ib  well  d<:n<'  in  tlie  .kt'i:  i  ;  •  :  Japan. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  wha"  '-O."  '^  'All  an 
Gverwheinim?  n.ainrUy  thf  rep<jrt»"rs  iipprove 
President  Trtim^n''  re<'ai:  of  Oer.er.ii  Mac- 
Arthur  Many  cnrrc'pjnrtenT.s  expressed  crlt- 
irlsrn  f  tl'.e  w^iv  tl.t-  rwrail  was  made  while 
ccnsider »b;p  c mtroversy  arose  over  the  Is- 
sue il  Kin.b;;'!?  r.ttrnv-i',: -•  ■;:  ba.5es  beyond 
the  Yalu  River  i:i  M  u.   ;:, '.n  • 

Asked  whether  '.;'.'->v  b«!if.  f(i  Prf-.Jerit 
Tr\;man  va.?  richt  in  rer'ii;i::i  General  Mac- 
A.'hur  85  percent  of  the  corresp<3ndenrs 
answered  thev  thought  the  President  right. 
13  p«»rcer.t  rh  :ucht  hini  at  :.:i  -ind  only  2 
percent  had  nr  npii.i  >r. 

8ecoi;d  question  was  rhe  pfTect  of  the  re- 
call on  the  Far  Easr— w.uld  it  he!;:  •  r  hi'-in. 
United  States  wif.ueni'e^  Here  M  p^',-  i;  t 
thought  It  helped,  an.jf.her  31  ;,«'r  .-nt 
thought  it  had  no  effect  fiarttely  bf.-.r,.-e  -'f 
confldence  Impu.^ed  in  Gen  M.i'rhew  B 
Ridgwayi  while  22  percent  thought  i:  had 
harmed 

The  Washington  prr-is  corps  wa.s  asked 
whether  it  thought  the  epi-sode  helped  or 
h.arnned  America's  Influence  In  world  affairs. 
Those  who  felt  United  States  prestige  was 
enhanced  came  to  58  percent,  while  15  per- 
cent thought  !t  had  been  da:naged  A  filr- 
ly  lanre  group,  27  percent  thnueht  United 
Statea    Influence    was    not    affected 

Next  question  wa?  what  abnu'  the  reaction 
at  home'  "There  wa.?  surprising  unanimity 
over  where  the  people  wil'.  finally  stand  '  Mr. 
Roper  reports  "By  wll  ':ver  a  4-to-l  count 
the  correspondents  believe  the  pe<ople  finally 
will  approve  President  Tnjman"=  action." 

rrrrcT  on  korfa 

What  about  the  effect  of  the  ren\.  vi!  ..n 
the  ftghtlna;  In  Korea'  Corresponde-,- s  :tr- 
tually  in  Korea  were  a.sked  this  qvu'.-ti  ,n  \ 
majority  of  52  percent  said  they  th.'icr.t 
morale  nad  not  changed  as  a  re.-ult  Tliirty 
percent  thought  n'.'^ralc  h.Td  bt^en  b.  ..stefi 
and  only  3  percent  thought  nr..  r,ile  h.ul 
been  lowered 

In  a.nalyzlng  the.'e  replies  Mr  Roper  ex- 
plains that  "at  lea-sr  half  of  those  who  .«ay 
morale  is  'unchanged'  believe  that  the  de- 
cisive change  for  the  better  in  m.'Tale  among 
the  troops  took  place  r.o'  m  April  when 
General  Mac.\rthur  wa.;  removed,  but  In 
December  and  January  A-hen  General  Rldg- 
way  took  over  the  Fuhth  A-mv  '  Mr  P  -p^- 
added.  "The  war  correspondeoits  em:iha.<n>'<l 
time  and  asrain  the  dlTereiices  fr  -m  the 
troops"  standp<.^lnt — between  Mac.\r'h'ir  and 
Rldfjway  " 

On  the  big  issue  -f  bombtnt;  ba.se>  tr.  Man- 
churia, a  key  poio.'  rai.^ed  bv  Ge:  >"r:i:  M.ic- 
Arthiir.  the  worknis:  iiress  gr.e,-!  the  geo.fral 
a  divided  verdict.'  the  report  states  A  nui- 
Jorlty  of  63  percen'  .'•ays  t.»ie  policy  of  Ixjmb- 
Ina:  bases  in  Manchuria  i.?  rlk;ht,  but  mostly 
only  In  terms  rf  the  Korean  flghtlng.  Of 
these  63  only  12  per-^ent  believe  bombings 
would  be  right  under  anv  conditions. 
Another  32  percent  are  S.itly  pposed  to  the 
Idea,  and  5  percent  ha\p  r."  opininr.  Mr 
Roper  .^ays  this  qiies'io'n  "pr:v'  kpft  ;.  c  cl 
deal  of  emotion" 

JAP.*N    BtL£    PtALSED 

General  MacArthur  cef;:  his  highest  pralae 
In  connection  with  the  i  ccvipation  of  Japan. 
The  working  press  in  Tokvo  v.  ted  91  ;>eri.-pnt 
In  calling;  the  occupation  generally  su<re-.s- 
ful.  A  high  76  percent  said  that  his  ad- 
ministration went  as  far  toward  dem-Kri- 
tlzatlon  of  Japan  as  was  possible  :  r  «n 
occupying  p<-)wer  to  go. 

Last  big  question  put  to  corT«>>n<  r.de:  • ; 
was  whether  ihev  felt  coverage  l1  the  is.>ue 


has  hot".:  i.ilr  and  impartial.  The  RiH/er  r"- 
port  says  that  65  pt\'-cent  answers d  that  they 
thought  liTf-^s  C'i\erai;e  was  satlsiactorily 
handled,  "while  on.y  14  percent  say  a  p'.xir 
Job  was  done  Anxher  22  percent  had 
mixed  opinions  " 

A  variation  was  whether  there  had  been 
"Uiuliii'  bths  or  partt.sanshii'  Si  me  52  {.per- 
cent thought  the  handling  of  news  stories 
"fair  and  objective  22  percent  charted  most 
of  the  press  with  bias,  and  26  percent  more 
picked  out  specirl.:  papers  for  charges  of 
parilsnnabip  Regarding  the  latter,  'a 
definite  pattern  emcrved  There  was  wide- 
spread feeling  that  ihe  pro-MacArthur  pres.s 
!.  t  ;   :  ■  •■!     insist   nu.lty  of  bias  in  reporting." 

F  ■  1  :i  ng  currespondent.s  whrj  'thought 
:■  -r^t'e    was    unduly    p.irtlsan."    Mr 

H .,.-"- r  .T'p^r*..--.  there  "Jcere  .several  newspapers 
which  wer>'  praised.  "Chief  among  these," 
he  records,  "was  the  New  Yiirk  Times,  but 
dose  behi!!'!  In  praise  came  the  New  York 
Herald  Tn'oiine  and  the  Christian  Science 
MunltiT  " 

The  wire  services  al.so  were  praised  for  Im.- 
partiaiitv  particularly  the  Associated  Press 
and  the   Ui.ited  Press. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  25,  2952 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial relatinsi  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  which  appeared 
m  the  July  16  edition  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Pre.ss.  This  editorial  reflects  the 
wKie.-;pread  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
Midwest-Great  Lakes  area  for  the  St. 
La-v^rence  project,  and  their  hopes  that 
Congress  will  do  its  duty  to  the  country 
by  enacting  pending  seaway  legislation 
into  law 

Next  Seaway  Hope 

The  H''U>o  Public  Works  Committee  held 
a  'se-Tft  =."s.-;'on  last  Thursday  on  tlie  Great 
I. ,:k''-.  ^fA'xnv  ar.d  power  project  at  ■which  ac- 
t..  i:  •■..  a  n-.L'tion  to  kill  the  bill  was  bkKked, 
evidently  by  Chairm.an  Buckley  If  the  fate 
of  this  great  Impn^vement  hangs  on  the 
slender  thread  of  parliamentary  mi^neuvers. 
the  outlcn'k  for  the  triumph  of  re;  son  and 
national  interest  o^er  the  selfishnes;  of  some 
powerful  Industries  s-'ems  dark  ind<  ed. 

If  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  the  hop?s  of  the 
Interior  States  and  provinces  of  thL=  country 
and  Canada  will  necessarily  turn  next  to 
Ottawa  rather  than  Washini-tcn. 

The  possibility  that  Canada  wil  go  for- 
ward with  this  Improvement  by  use  If  has 
not  been  taken  seriously  by  the  o  jjjonents 
of  the  pro'ect.  but  there  have  been  repeated 
sviggestions  there  that  this  be  done  One  of 
these  was  made  by  Canada's  ml  lister  of 
transport.  Lionel  Chevner.  who  said  last  year, 
"If  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  joint  de- 
velopment referred  to  In  the  1941  at  reement, 
tlien  consideration  must  be  given—  is  Indeed 
1"  already  lias — to  au  all-Canadian  loute.'" 

Such  a  route  is  feasible  from  an  >nglneer- 
Im;  Mewjxiint.  The  cost  would  oe  heavy 
f'  r  Canada  to  stand  alone,  but  on  the  eco- 
nimlc  side,  It  would  be  no  less  pr:  ctical  on 
that  ba.si*:  than  if  constructed  by  the  two 
C(-  untries. 
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Canada  has  been  Interested  In  the  project 
as  an  all -water  outlet  for  Its  wheat  and 
other  export  products,  and  would  expect  to 
finance  It  out  of  toUs  on  Canadian  and 
American  ships.  Canada  has  large  deposits 
of  nickel,  cobalt,  tungsten,  lead.  zinc,  and 
titanium,  extensive  oU  formations,  and 
great  timber  reeources.  Fnill  development  of 
this  natural  wealth  has  been  held  back  by 
lack  of  an  economic  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Canada  would  not  only  gain  by  such 
stimulus  to  its  development  tmt  the  access 
of  ocean  shipping  to  Canadian  ports,  per- 
haps St  preferential  rates,  would  encourage 
Industry  of  other  types  to  migrate  or  spring 
up  there.  Canada's  gain  might  be  the 
United  States  loss,  but  anything  that  builds 
up  the  economic  strength  of  the  continental 
Interior  would  be  bound  to  work  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  region  regardless 
of  imaginary  boundary  lines.  Even  at  heavy 
tolls.  American  shipping  would  certainly  use 
the  seaway  and  much,  if  not  all.  of  the  bene- 
fit anticipated  from  a  Joint  venture  would 
accrue  to  the  Lake  States  from  a  purely 
Canadian   rout. 

The  opposition  to  this  natural  and  logi- 
cal Improvement  is  being  shortsighted  as 
well  as  selfish.  The  few  miles  of  rapids  that 
block  the  Great  Lakes  to  ocean  shipping  wUl 
inevitably  be  flooded  out  one  day.  If  not  by 
this  country  in  partnership  with  Canada. 
then  by  Canada  alone.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
'..er  were  this  to  be  an  American  and  Cana- 
dian project  rather  than  just  Canadian,  but 
If  It  can  be  had  on  no  other  terms  then  let 
it  be  all  Canadian. 

Our  neighbors  to  the  north  can  be  sure 
that  If  they  are  obliged  to  move  alone,  they 
wUl  have  the  cheers  of  the  people  of  these 
States  to  the  south  of  them,  and  also  what- 
ever material  aid  and  encouragement  It  la 
open  for  them  to  give. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaeacHtTsrrrs 
IS  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  25,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  very  interesting  letter  that 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Harold  A. 
Bishop,  president,  Boston  Wool  Trade 
Association,  Boston.  Mass.: 

Bosroif  Wool  Taanx  Association, 

fi05ton,  Mass.,  July  20,  1951. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Laitx. 

House  Offlce  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deax  Six:  The  wool  situation  Is  receiving 
top-level  consideration  at  the  international 
materials  conference  presently  convening  in 
Washington,  and  the  wool  trade  has  put 
forth  the  view  that  Interventlcai  through 
controls  or  allocation  programs  wUl  not  pro- 
vide a  better  result  to  the  United  States  mili- 
tary or  civilian  than  can  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Against  a  QllC  Invitation  to  supply  one 
and  one -half  million  yards  of  16-o\ince  shirt- 
ing the  QMC  received  total  offerings  of  7.000.- 
000  yards  from  30  mills.  The  1.500.000  yards 
can  b$,.«6^aned  at  prleea  ranging  between 
•3.21M  and  ^.70.  Wlxen  the  same  fabric 
was  last  purcliased  in  March  the  price  range 
was«  •fiJW  to  te  per  yard. 

dlfC  Invitation  to  supply  6.300,000  yards 
16-ouncc    Army    serge    brought    bids    from 


61  mills  with  total  offerings  of  about  18.- 
000.000  yards.  This  fabric  cannn  be  com- 
pared Identically  with  previous  bids  as  the 
orders  placed  In  March  called  for  18-ounce 
fabrics.  However,  market  sources  consider 
the  present  prices  are  approximately  93.25 
per  yard  down  from  the  March  purchases. 

An  Interesting  observation  is  that  the 
largest  unit  in  the  Industry,  the  American 
Woolen  Co..  offered  to  supply  the  entire 
quantity  of  both  fabrics  but  their  prices  will 
not  enable  them  to  get  an  award.  One 
might  well  conclude  from  this  that  the  ma- 
chinery and  inventory  required  to  fill  sub- 
stantial contracts  are  stlU  available. 

Reports  from  Australia  Indicate  that  the 
Australians  are  beginning  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  from  United  States  Government  of- 
ficials (acting  without  the  support  of  wool 
growers,  mills,  or  merchants)  to  arrange  to 
make  wool  available  to  the  United  States  on 
some  special  preemptive  basis  Instead  of  by 
private  sale  as  heretofore. 

The  facts  pointed  out  above  Indicate 
clearly  that  any  wool  needs  of  this  country 
can  be  fully  met  by  private  Industry,  and 
that  no  need  exists  for  the  Intervention  of 
the  Government  to  procure  by  extraordinary 
means   the  wool  supplies  for   this  country. 

Furthermore,  the  price  of  wool  has  now 
declined  to  a  point  not  over  10  or  16  percent 
above  pre-Korea  levels,  which  removes  the 
threat  of  any  inflationary  effect  on  the  con- 
sumers' pocketbook. 

Your  cooperation  in  referring  the  above 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
delegates  at  the  international  materials  con- 
ference will  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HAaoLo  A.  Bishop, 

President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

ar  irxw  tobk 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Wednesday,  July  25,  1951 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  to  Insert  in  the  Rbomo 
the  following  address  delivered  by  Irving 
M.  Engel  before  the  conference  of  Jewish 
social  welfare  held  in  Atlantic  City  on 
May  23.  1951,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  erudite  dissertation  on  the 
principles  involved  in  our  immigration 
law  together  with  a  description  of  pend- 
ing legislation. 

It  is  advisable  that  on  such  a  matter 
as  this  the  record  be  complete,  for  which 
reason  I  have  asked  permission  to  insert 
the  addresss.    It  is  as  follows: 

Tbz  PsEsxirr  Sttuatiow  oh  Imuic«atiow 
Legislation 

(By  Irving  M.  Engel) 

DnSOU  ULTION 

Immigration  to  the  United  States  has  been 
a  matter  of  concern  to  all  social  agencies 
from  their  Inception.  As  our  concept  of  so- 
cial welfare  has  broadened  from  the  initial 
palliative  of  food  for  the  hungry  and  medi- 
cine for  the  sick,  ao  It  has  grown  to  recognize 
the  Immigrant  as  a  potential  aource  of 
strength  for  the  Nation.  His  need  for  aid  In 
immigration  and  in  adjustment  is  a  logltl- 
mate  social  need.  Properly  planned  aid,  we 
know,  pays  quick  dividends  for  the  commu- 


nity, fco-  the  general  public  and  for  our  total 
economy. 

In  the  early  days — when  ttie  great  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  haven  for  the  oppr eased 
was  nurtured — the  Immigrant's  strong  arms 
and  stout  heart  were  a  welcome  contribution 
to  the  rapid  settlement  and  building  of  the 
country.  Until  1878.  there  were  no  Ped<tral 
Immigration  laws  as  such,  although  there 
had  been  passed  laws  dealing  with  naturall- 
Eation  of  aliens.  A  few  States  had  attempt- 
ed legislation  to  regulate  settlement  of  Im- 
migrants within  their  respective  jxirlsdlc- 
tlons.  but  In  1876  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declaretl  all  such  State  laws  uncon- 
stitutional. 

BACXfiBOtmO 

An  awakening  public  concern  with  health 
and  welfare  standards  was  reflected  In  the 
first  bill  of  '"exclusion"  passed  by  Congress 
In  1875.  Thts  bill  excluded  known  prosti- 
tutes and  criminals  from  the  (»untry.  Leg- 
islation o\'er  the  ensuing  40  years  kept  pace 
with  medical  and  social  advances  by  adding 
certain  contagious  and  "loathsome"  diseases 
and  antisocial  acts  to  the  list  for  exdiuion. 

The  important  fact  about  our  Immigra- 
tion laws,  until  after  the  First  World  War, 
is  that  legal  exclusion  was  baaed  almost 
entirely  on  the  merits  of  the  individual  case. 
Our  la-ws  were  exclusive,  but  they  were  not 
restrictive.  The  msjor  exception  was  the 
racist  Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  psawd  in  1878. 

In  1917  the  many  immigration  regulations 
were  codified  in  a  single  statute  which  has 
since  served  iis  the  basic  immigration  law. 
In  addition  to  setting  forth  the  many  bases 
for  excltision  of  individuals,  the  law  also 
clarified  the  status  and  rights  of  aliens  by 
esUblishlng  reasons  and  procedures  for  de- 
pmrtatlon.  In  general,  while  the  burden  of 
proof  that  he  is  not  deportable  was  on  the 
alien,  the  cotirts.  In  one  ruling  after  another, 
have  lu  the  past  shown  dc«p  concern  for 
protection  of  the  alien's  rights.  I  do  not 
wish  to  dwell  on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
immigration  process  beyond  undenooring 
the  obvious  responsibility  ot  our  national 
and  community  agencies  during  the  period 
prior  to  citizenship. 

QUOTA  STSTCK  AND  NATIOMAL  Onsms  LAW,  lt34 

The  wbolo  basis  of  our  Immigration  laws 
was  radlcaUy  shifted,  from  1031  on,  in  a 
period  of  vast  world  unrest  following  on  the 
heels  of  the  First  Wcwld  War.  The  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  19di.  which  still  gov«^is  our 
immigration  policy,  "vaa  adopted  at  a  time 
when  the  Ku  KIux  Elan  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power,  and  it  represents  Klan  thinking, 
pure  and  simple.  Tills  act  not  only  limited 
the  total  number  of  Immlgnmts  to  1M.00O 
a  year,  but  set  up  a  aystem  of  preselection 
and  restriction  on  a  racial  beais.  only  thinly - 
veiled  by  being  called  a  quota  system. 
Under  this  Uw.  the  total  ct  164.000  Is  allo- 
cated among  the  countries  of  the  world  by 
a  formula  wtileh  favors  the  countries  of 
northern  and  western  Europe  at  the  «tpcnse 
of  tlie  others.  The  system  la  rigid  and  in- 
variable. If  a  given  country  does  not  use 
up  its  entire  quota  in  a  cntaln  year,  the 
unused  portion  cannot  be  carried  over  to  an- 
other year  or  transferred  to  another  country. 
As  a  result,  total  immigration  has  actually 
been  only  38  percent  oi  the  number  that  was 
theoreUcaliy  admiaslble. 

All  of  us  Iiere  will  remember  well  the 
heartaches  and  harrors  of  the  1830's  as  we 
labored  to  rescue  fellow  Jews  from  the 
gathering  storm  In  Europe  and  so  often 
found  ourselves  blocked  by  restrictive  quotas. 
It  la  fruitless  to  dweU  on  the  many  who 
might  have  been  saved:  on  the  skills  and 
devoted  talenU  forever  lost  to  Am«lca  by  its 
own  reatrlctlve  laws.  But  in  these  troubled 
times  we  sfaoold.  at  least,  determine  to 
ameliorate  these  undenmcratie  laws  "wHicb 
have  barred  so  many  from  our  shores. 
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It  !•  Impartant  to  note  th*t  within  the 
rmtncay  aeop*  of  tlM  tmmlcr*tlon  laws. 
tbara  b*««  bMB  tram  tlm*  to  tim*  amend- 
■MOta  vtoleb  Mmd  to  Immd  individual  and 
family  hardriii|M-  At  the  aamc  time.  th« 
•BMBdBMSta.  owr  tlM  yean,  also  brad  Innu- 
BarabU  laooiiaUtenclfla.  ftom  th«  \tf»l 
point  of  Ttow.  (ma  amandment  occaalonailT 
bad  tlM  nault  of  almoat  nullUylng  another. 
uBlatanttonaUy.  The  law.  for  Instance.  dU- 
tmn  ttxtm  oom  section  to  another.  In  aettlnz 
ting  U^tl  ace  (or  qiialiflcatlon  aa  an  adult. 
In  one  plaea,  tt'a  18;  in  others.  21. 

rvMJC  unaMi  n>  ncioBaATioif  laws 
Up  to.  and  t&rouch,  the  last  war.  the  gen- 
eral pabUe  was  uot  particularly  eoneerned 
vltb  ov  Immigration  laws,  or  the  concxir- 
f«Bt  pvovtatoiH  raUtlng  to  aliens'  rlghU  and 
•tasoa.  Ttoa  laws  themselTes  were  so  com- 
pttf^ted  that  the  avera«e  dttcen  could  not 
poKlbly  understand  them.  But  there  was 
a  gr*y*"f  concern  on  the  part  of  social 
ajBiMiM  and  certainly  on  the  part  of  the 
Jvwtab  eoeUI  agencies,  that  the  immigration 
laws  asam  to  have  been  froaen  on  an  anti- 
social tn4  antidemocratic  level  against  the 
long-ranga  IntaresU  and  the  general  social 
standards  of  our  country. 

Perbapa  the  first  public  awakening  to  the 
vbole  (|uastion  of  immigration  axul  alien 
eootrol  1— »«*  in  IMO  with  the  widespread 
publicity  given  to  the  Allen  Begistratioa 
Act.  Tbto  act.  InddentaUy.  was  fairly  well 
admlnlstarad.  and  probably  helped  to  allay 
public  siMfriclon  of  aliens  later  when  it* 
United  Statae  actually  was  at  war.  Cer- 
tainly It  U  a  fact  that  the  neighborbcxxl 
persacutlona  of  aliens  so  common  in  the  Flr^t 
World  War  were  not  repeated  In  the  last  war. 
BopafuUy.  some  credit  for  this  can  also 
go  to  a  ganarally  deeper  social  understand- 
ing ■'■v*"t  Americans. 

asFuaaa  reoaLSit  Arm  was 
Tba  and  of  the  Koropean  holocaust  brought 
boma  tba  problem  of  refugees,  and  fostered 
soma  understanding  in  the  general  public 
of  tba  naad  for  offering  asylum  on  the  mass 
basta  actually  denied  by  the  laws.  Many 
Amsrleans  began  to  learn,  at  first  hand,  what 
our  immlgraUon  laws  acniaUy  were.  Amer- 
ica, the  traditional  home  of  the  oppressed, 
both  economically  *nd  politically,  they 
learned,  had  in  legal  effect  cloeed  its  doors 
on  most  of  the  refugees. 

taOlCAM   BIBSCTTrC 

nesldent  ttuman  courageously  cut  some 
red  tape  with  his  December  1»45  "IXrectlTt." 
which  accelerated  the  rate  of  immigration. 
and  favored  I^s  without  actually  changing 
the  bailo  law.     The  "Directive"  set  up  fn- 
dUtatlva  servlcas  alMtwd  to  speed  visa  issu- 
ance.    More  Important,  it  provided  for  tl^ie 
ao-callad    Oorporata    AOdavtt.     which,     in 
eMenea.  reeognlaed  and  legalised  the  inter- 
sst    and   responslbtllty   of   voluntary   social 
sgaoclea   vl»-A-vts    government    and   immi- 
grant.    Tba   social   agency   was   no   longer 
maraly  a  tie  between  the  proapectivc  immi- 
grant and  an  Individual   Amarlean.   but  a 
eeotroUlag  factor  in  the  immigration  of  the 
alien  ImapacUva  of  individual  sponsorship. 
TespooatbUlty.   etc.     For   the   first   time   in 
our  eouatry^  history,  it  became  possible  tor 
sodal  agandsa.  with  Oovernment  sanction 
to    aeespt    rsspoosiblUty    for    Immigration 
and   leasttlsmant  of   neweomars.  and   plnn 
aeeordtagty  with  local  communities. 
Tba  Ttuman  directive,  and  tba  eSeettve 
rk  ot  tba  aodal  agencies,  created  a  ba<:k- 
^(alnst  which  It  was  possible  to  oun- 
Ouct  ft  «*"T**g"  o<  pubUe  education  lead- 
to  tba  pasaage  of   tba   Displaced 
Act  la  IM*  and  then  to  the  ellnvl- 
a(  moat  of   lU  dlacrimlnatory   and 
|govlalotn  by  amendment  In  1990. 

tk  li  an  iBtarastlng  oooimentary  on  tba 
t  of  aoclal  consdouanaas  in  the 


general  public  that,  once  awakened  to  the 
problem,  there  has  been  only  sporadic  oppo- 
siUon  to  the  mass  immigration  resulting 
from  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

And  the  DP's  amply  repaid  America  for 
her  hospitality.  Thousands  of  them  risked 
their  lives  on  the  battlefields  and  many  of 
th-m  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  help 
bring  victory  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 
That  we  were  the  first  to  have  the  atomic 
bomb  la  due  to  our  generosity  in  opening 
our  doors  to  displaced  persons.  It  was  a 
DP — Dr.  Einstein— who  first  suggested  to 
President  Roosevelt  that  we  Initiute  a  proj- 
ect for  development  of  the  bomb.  Many 
other  refugee  scientists  who  had  been  driven 
out  erf  Europe  by  Hitler  and  MussoUni  worked 
on  the  project  and  helped  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. 

In  many  other  ways,  these  newcomers  con- 
tributed to  our  war  effort. 

Thousands  of  American  airmen  and  sailors. 
who  were  forced  to  take  to  the  raits  cm  the 
Pacific,  escaped  a  horrible  death  from  thirst 
by  the  use  of  the  "belly'  stUl  which  distills 
drinkable  water  from  the  sea.  That  still  was 
Invented  by  a  refugee  scientist. 

One  of  the  great  bottlenecks  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  was  the  need  for  antennas 
for  tanks  and  walkie-talkies.  At  that  time. 
these  antennas  were  t>elng  cut  from  cold 
steel.  A  Viennese  metallurgist  develoj)ed  a 
plan  for  use  of  powdered  metal  and  In  a  few 
weeks,  from  a  small  plant  In  Yonkers.  he 
was  supplying  our  entire  Armed  Forces 

On  the  battlefield,  In  the  laboratory,  and 
in  the  shop  the  men  and  women  who.  after 
Incredible  sufferings  abroad,  had  been  given 
haven  in  thl3  country,  demonstrated  their 
gratitude  and  loyalty  by  helping  America 
win  the  war. 

The  mass  immigration  of  the  DP  s  h.i3 
served  to  awaken  the  public  and  our  leiji.-- 
lators  to  the  necessity  of  codi'ymg  ar.d  UIht- 
alizlng  basic  Immigration  law 

At  the  same  time,  the  ramified  techntral- 
itles  of  Immigration  law  and  procedure  have 
made  it  difficult  for  most  persons  to  '.nil.-*- 
what  is  going  on  and  to  understand  the  long- 
term  implications  of  some  suggested  revi- 
sions. No  one  would  disagree  wKh  the 
necessity  for  making  our  immigration  laws 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  national  secu- 
rity, yet  It  Is  Imperative  that  our  ar.xlety 
on  this  score  should  not  be  permuted  to  re- 
sult m  the  continuation  of  the  negative  as- 
pects of  the  present  laws  and.  in  5ome  pro- 
visions, a  worsening  of  the  legislatl.ir 

At  least  one  step  ahead  of  public  lntere=t 
In  Immigration — and  probably  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  favorable  reaction  to  the  new- 
comers— has  gone  the  organized  plftunir.i:  of 
our  social  agencies  to  mak.3  each  Inimiiirant 
an  Integrated  part  of  his  community  as 
quickly  as  possible  Unquestionably  the 
favorable  reaction  of  the  American  people  to 
DP  Immigration  has  been  heightened  by  the 
personal  experience  of  seeing  the  new  Amer- 
ican arrive  In  his  community  and  being 
speedily  aided  In  adjusting  to  the  Amenciin 
scene  and  mores  long  before  the  end  nt  the 
5-year  period  when  he  could  actually  be- 
come a  citizen. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1943  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  pattern  of  our  basic 
selective  Immigration  laws  by  also  .setting 
a  selective  basis  for  the  displaced  persons. 
It  set  quotas  on  farmers  and  also  !i  coun- 
tries of  origin.  The  fallacies  of  this  kind 
of  preselection  were  quickly  obvious  on  a 
nuiss  Immigration  basis.  In  brief.  It  simply 
didnt  work.  The  amendment  of  June  1950 
recognised  that  the  method  was  imp: actual 
by  eliminating  these  preselective  conditions. 

JOB    AND    HOUSING    SSSUSANCE 

In  paaalng.  and  Incidentally,  there  has 
been  critlcUm  of  the  act  for  its  require- 
ment that  each  displaced  person  mtist  be 
guaranteed  housing  and  a  Job  in  the  United 
States  before  he  Is  granted  a  visa.     However, 


It  is  important  to  recognize  that  this  par- 
ticular provision,  whatever  Its  Intent  might 
have  been,  is  actually  a  practical  liberaliza- 
tion   of    former    Immigration    require  naenU. 
Previously   it   was  necessary   for  som*    Indi- 
vidual to  prove  that  he  was  financial  y  able 
to    supptjrt    the    prospective    Immigrait    for 
the  5-vear  period  preceding  citizenshl ).     On 
a   mass   basi.s.   such   a  requirement   wis  ob- 
viously   Impossible,    particularly    for    those 
many    DPS    who    had    neither    relative   nor 
friends  m  this  country,  and  who  cons  Ituted 
the  bulk  of  the  refugees  desiring  tc  settle 
here      The   guaranty   of  Job  and  hoiLslng — 
which   13   quite   broadly   interpreted     or  ac- 
credited agencies  such  as  United  Senice  for 
New    Americans — is    in    effect    a    leg  slatlve 
recognition    of    the    social    responsibility    of 
our  community  agencies.      It  legally   icccpts 
their  promise  to  aid  Immigrant  X  as  igalnst 
the    previous    requirement    that    Jol  n    Etoe 
prove    he    had    enough    money    to    .  upport 
Richard  Roe,  In  case  Richard  couldi  t  sup- 
port himself  once  he  got  here. 

riRST    HEARINGS    ON    REVISIONS    OF    BAS  C    LAWS 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  our  Immigration  laws 
needed  a  thorough  airing  and  goliig  over. 
In  the  face  of  developing  social  trends, 
changed  world  conditions,  the  grcwth  of 
America  as  a  world  power,  and  international 
concern  for  the  movements  of  peoples,  the 
basic  Immigration  laws  of  the  twenties  pre- 
sented some  archaic  and  confused  cancepts. 
Hearings  were  held  at  the  time,  and  then 
the  matter  was  put  In  the  deep  freezer  for 
seemingly  more  pressing  problems.  They 
h;ive  been  taken  out  of  the  freezer  by  the 
Eu'hty-second  Congress,  but  the  world  moves 
so  fast  today  that  the  liberalizing  concept 
of  2  years  ago  has  again  undergone  a  meta- 
mor;)hosl.5. 

DEMOCKATIC    AND    SCXriAL    CONCEPTS    DI'^SnUBLX 

Before  I  discuss  specifically  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  which  is  the  McCarran-Wal- 
ters  omnibus  Immigration  bill.  I  would  like 
to  point  up  a  few  major  positive  points  on 
which  I  think  we  can  agree,  as  Americans, 
as  socially  conscious  Individuals,  and.  Inci- 
dentally, as  Jews.  I  say  "incidentally",  be- 
cause since  the  establishment  of  Israel  and 
its  absorpti  >n  of  so  many  DP's.  this  la  no 
loncer  a  Jewish  problem.  We.  as  many  other 
troubled  persons  in  America  today,  are  con- 
scious of  a  gulf  between  precepts  and  prac- 
tices; between  what  we  say  and  what  we  do. 
The  Voice  of  America  calls  for  refugees  t)e- 
hind  the  iron  curtain  to  flee  to  the  haven 
of  the  democracies;  then  our  laws  negate 
the  promise  offered.  We,  e.s  social  workers, 
have  a  particular  responsibility  to  take  lead- 
ership in  bridging  the  gulf. 

In  a  practicing  democracy,  whlcli  we  as- 
pire to  be.  these  should  be  the  bases  of  Im- 
niigralion   legislation: 

1  Nondi>crlminatlon  on  grounds  of  race, 
relUiun.  or  ancestry.  (This,  of  ciiurse.  Is 
basic  » 

2  Recognition  that  we  are  big  enough  to 
ab.^orb  the  Immigrant  and  that  his  strength 
adds  to  our  strength. 

3  Recitgnltion  that  the  immigrant  Is  not 
a  ci  mmodity  to  be  traded  In  on  the  labor 
m.arket,  but  a  human  being  whose  skills  and 
talents,  ar.d  those  of  his  children  cinnot  be 
prejudged. 

4  Consciousness  of  the  existing  •  hreat  to 
our  national  security,  but  a  realistic  aware- 
ness that  It  would  be  a  tragic  error  to  yield 
{  ur  demtK?ratlc  concepts  and  basic  civil  lib- 
erties in  exchange  for  a  nonexistent  shield 
such  as  the  magical  thorn-hedge  which  pro- 
tected the  sleeping  beauty  or  the  wall  of  fire 
which  protected  the  sleeping  Brunhllde. 

The  present  controversy  over  immigration 
policy  Is  not  new  In  our  Nation's  history. 
If  we  examine  the  CoKoaKSsioNAL  Recosd.  we 
note  that  on  one  occasion  a  Congressman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 


Hotise  and  stated  that  a  liberal  Immigra- 
tion policy  was  suitable  when  the  country 
was  young  and  unsettled,  but  now  that  It 
was  mature  and  fully  developed,  immigra- 
tion should  be  restricted.  That  Congress- 
man was  Harrison  Otis,  and  the  year  was 
1797. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
basic,  but  conflicting  tendencies  today,  leg- 
islatively, publicly,  and  often  within 
ourselves  as  individuals.  The  worsening  of 
tension  between  the  western  democracies  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  created  a  sentiment  for 
control!,  both  Internally  and  In  terms  of  Im- 
migration, while  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  Imperative  necessity  of 
selUtig  the  democratic  way  of  life  abroad- 

These  tendencies  helped  to  stir  the  senti- 
ment for  liberalized  legisUtion.  At  the  Bazne 
time,  they  stirred  other  legislators  to  propose 
Increased  stringency  of  the  laws — again  in- 
ternally and  In  terms  of  Immigration, 

Another  striking  Inconsistency  appears 
when  we  consider  the  case  of  the  BO-call*d 
Mexican  wetbacks.  These  are  aliens  who 
enter  the  country  lllegaUy  from  Mexico,  pri- 
marily to  seek  employment  on  the  ranches 
and  farms  of  the  Southwest.  Due  to  the 
demand  for  cheap  labor  In  that  area,  the  In- 
flux of  thousands  of  thrae  wetbacks  every 
year  is  generally  vrtnked  at,  and  those  very 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  are  most 
vociferous  In  condemning  the  hnmigrant  who 
comes  In  from  Europe  are  highly  indignant 
w  hen  an  attempt  Is  made  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  Illegal  Imml^tion  from  Mexico  toto  their 
constituencies. 

OMNTSrS  BILL    INXaODUCED 

In  the  spring  of  1950  an  omnibus  Immi- 
gration and  naturalization  bill,  8.  3456,  was 
introduced  which  presumed  to  reflect  the 
views  and  considerations  that  were  brought 
out  at  the  hearings  during  the  preceding  2 
years.  '  No  action  was  taken  on  this  bill  at 
last  year's  session  of  Congress,  so  that  when 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  opened,  the  bill 
was  reintroduced  under  a  new  niunber. 
S.  716,  wlrJi  a  number  of  changes,  some  of 
a  more  liberal  nature.  MeanwhUe.  however, 
during  the  summer  of  1950.  some  portions 
of  S.  3455  had  been  incorporated  Into  the 
controversial  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
and  have  thus  already  become  part  at  the  law 
of  the  land.  ParaUel  with  the  introduction 
of  8.  716  in  the  Senate,  an  almost  identical 
bill.  H.  R.  3370,  though  with  several  more 
liberal  features,  wss  introduced  by  Rejare- 
sentaUve  Walts*  in  the  Bouse.  PinaUy,  s 
third  oomlbua  bill  sponsored  by  RepresenU- 
tive  CCLLKR  (H.  R.  3816).  and  more  liberal 
In  many  respects  than  H.  R.  2379.  was  alao 
introduced  In  the  House. 

jonrr  coifcaass  kkabixcs 

In  March  1951.  Joint  congresskmal  public 
hearings  were  held  on  the  bills.  Again,  at 
these  hearings,  nrmierotis  private  organisa- 
tions of  all  kinds  presented  testimony,  point- 
ing out  the  faults  and  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posed measures. 

But  we  would  be  indulging  In  self-decep- 
tion If  we  did  not  point  out.  at  the  same 
time,  that  some  of  the  testimony  Itself  dealt 
only  with  some  single  and  specific  provision 
without  comment  on  the  total  bills.  Some 
of  the  agencies  and  Individuals  testifying 
were  primarily  concerned  with  one  piece  of 
the  proposed  legislation  that  happened  to 
affect  them  directly.  In  a  few  cases,  they 
were  willing  to  accept  every  other  negative 
aspect,  given  the  one  section  they  cared 
about;  In  many  cases,  the  seeming  lack  of 
concern  for  the  total  bill  was  actually  the 
result  of  total  Ignorance  for  the  immigra- 
tion problem  as  s  whole.  Testimony  on  the 
bills,  thus  far.  points  up  the  necessity  of  an 
Informed  opinion  and  of  an  aroused  concern 
for  every  aspect  of  the  pending  legislation. 
This  information  and  this  concern  must  be 
manifest  now  inasmuch  as  whatever  stand- 


ards are  adopted  as  a  result  of  these  bills, 
will  likely  remain  on  our  American  statute 
books  for  many  years,  perhaps  even  for  de- 
cades. The  Imn^gration  Act  of  1934  has  re- 
mained on  our  statutes  for  a  full  quarter 
century,  and  has  thereby  affected,  directly 
aiMl  Indirectly.  In  countless  crucial  ways,  the 
lives  of  mllllona  of  human  beings. 

urrrxMAi.   sECUsrrr   act — arracT  on 
ncsasBATioif 
Here  Is  one  <rf  the  provisions  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Int«Tial  Security  Act  of   1950 
which  dealt  with  immigration. 

It  excluded  those  who  at  any  time  had 
been  members  of  the  Communist  or  other 
totalitarian  party.  This  blanket  prohibition 
was  quickly  shown  to  be  unworkable  In  its 
application.  The  letter  of  the  law,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  immigrants  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service,  created  complete 
confuslcm  and  a  practical  reversal  of  the  de- 
sire of  Congress  to  eliminate  mainly  actual 
totalltarlans  of  the  left.  Not  only  was  the 
right  also  excluded,  but  all  those  who  had 
either  erred  in  early  days  or  had  been  com- 
pelled by  certain  circimistances  to  become 
members  of  the  proscribed  groups,  and  had 
since  recanted  in  entire  good  faith.  The 
principle  of  "permanent  guilt"  established 
by  this  provision  of  the  act  was  so  obviously 
inequitable  and  tmworkable  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  March  1951.  was  compelled  to  amend 
the  law  to  permit  the  admission  of  former 
"nominal"  members  of  all  totalitarian 
groups.     •     •     • 

These  bills  (S.  716  and  H.  B.  3379)  would 
tighten  our  immigration,  deportation,  natu- 
ralization, and  expatriation  laws,  while 
showing  little  regard  for  civil  rights  or  con- 
stitutional jM-lncipies  of  protection  for  the 
Individual.  The  Walter  blU— H.  R.  2379— 
Is  somewhat  more  liberal  than  the  Senate 
bill,  although  both  contain  many  of  the 
sams  basically  restrictive  provisions.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  I  shall  pri- 
marily examine  the  Senate  bill  (S.  716) 
since  it  would  take  hours  to  analyze  the 
Individual  distinctions  between  the  pro- 
visions of  these  two  bills. 

Senate  bill  716  would  set  up  a  system  of 
priorities  within  each  quota,  whereby  50  per- 
cent would  be  assigned  to  aliens  or  spedaliaed 
skills  *"4l  training,  90  percent  parents  of 
American  dtlaens.  and  30  paxcent  to  spouses 
and  children  at  alien  residents.  Only  the 
remaining  10  percent  could  be  devoted  to 
general  immigration,  all  uniued  portion  of 
the  90  percent  set  aside  for  preferred  groups 
would  be  lost.  In  effect,  this  would  mean 
that  many  otherwise  worthy  and  desirable 
Immigrants  would  either  be  forever  excluded 
or  would  have  to  wait  endless,  weary  years 
for  entry  visas. 

As  s  matter  of  fact,  the  "selective"  method 
of  former  inmiigration  laws  never  went  as 
far  as  this.    Some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
contributions  to  our  Nation  have  been  made 
by   immigrants  who  could  not  prove  such 
specialized    skills    and    training    as    S.    716 
would  now  demand.    Nor  does  the  bill  rec- 
ognize that  a  belief  In  the  equal  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  Is  one  of  the  foun- 
dation    stones     of     American     democracy. 
About  60  years  ago  Irving  Berlin,  at  the  age 
of  5.  was  brought  here  with  his  family  from 
Eastern  Europe.     I  am  sure  that  no  Imml- 
gratlcm  Inipector  had  the  capacity  to  look 
St  that  group,  'With  their  strange  Isnguage, 
queer  garb,  and  foreign   mannerisms,  and 
forecast  that  among  them  was  a  child  who 
wouM  write  the  songs  that  America  would 
sing  in  war  and  in  peace  over  a  period  of 
nearly  40  years. 

There  are  certain  major  iMrovisi<HU  in  the 
bUl  which  I  jaropose  to  detail  for  you.  But 
arst  I  want  to  mmtlan  a  few  minor  provi- 
sions— minor  in  tbat  actually  fww  persons 
may  spedflcally  be  affcctad  by  them— but 
Important  in  that  they  highlight  s  g«t«al 
retrogression  from  present  legislation. 


som  mNOB  PBovisKnrs  or  a.  vie 

1.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Commls- 
alone  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of 
Passports.  Visas.  Security,  and  Consular 
Affairs  shall  be  native-born  cli;izens  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  provision  exists  In 
our  country  for  any  other  ofllce  excepting 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware,  the  latter 
provision  was  a  matter  of  historical  expedi- 
ence. It  is  against  American  tradition  and 
experience  thus  to  imply  second-class  citi- 
zenship for  Government  office. 

2.  The  proposed  bill  would  wipe  out  all 
exceptions  to  the  literary  requirement  for 
immigration.  As  of  now  such  requirements 
can  be  waived  for  persons  who  are  victims 
of  religious  and  racial  persecution  snd  also 
for  cloee  relatives  of  American  citizens 
where  application  of  the  requirement  would 
forever  prevent  reunion  of  a  family  group. 

8.  The  bill  would  wipe  out  a  sectlou  at 
the  1904  law  which  pennltted  the  entry  at 
ministers  and  protesson  outside  of  tbe  quota 
at  their  country  of  origin.  The  1934  measure 
recogniaad  the  value  to  tbe  United  Statss 
of  immigrants  in  these  pnrfiwlnni  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  mlnlstars  and  professors 
would  merely  be  given  priority  on  s  quota 
list  as  members  at  skilted  professions 

4.  Discretion  at  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
readmit  a  resident  alien  loUowlng  a  tempo- 
rary absence  abroad  is  severely  Umltwl  snd 
proscribeti  by  the  new  bill,  which  provides 
readmlsKloa  only  for  an  alien  with  "sevwi 
consecutive  ysais  at  a  lawtul,  unreUnqulsbsd 
domicile."  who  Is  not  deemed  otbsrwlse  in- 
admissible for  poUtleal  ressops,  Tbe  |h«s- 
ent  latttude  given  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
exercise  diaoction  based  on  Individual  cases 
is  wiped  out. 

I  might  cite  numsrous  otbar  sections  d 
the  bUl.  wbere  the  omlsskm.  or  tbe  occa- 
sional addition,  of  one  word  serves  primar- 
ily to  tlgbtoi  tbe  law  and  restrtct  any  au- 
thoriBBd  oOlclal  from  oilng  discretionary 
Judgment.  Par  Instance,  section  101  (e) 
provides  that  "tbe  giving,  loaning,  or  prom- 
ising of  support  or  of  money  or  any  otbar 
thing  of  value  for  any  purpoaa  to  any  organ- 
Isatlan  shall  be  oonctaslvaiy  pwiim^-d  to 
oonstltots  afBllatlnn  tbarswtth."  Tbe  in- 
cluskm  bsrc  at  the  single  word  "ocnclualvely" 
has  the  legal  effect  at  denying  an  individual 
alien  the  opportunity  to  show  what  the  al- 
leged facts  might  be  and  to  prove  tbat  h« 
Is  innocent  of  sny  Intent  to  affiliate  wttb 
a  proscribed  orgsniastlnn  In  other  words, 
no  matter  bow  Innocent,  or  through  what 
error  and  mlsundsrstandlag  tbs  money  or 
other  thing  of  valos  was  given,  the  wonl 
"ooncluslvely"  bere  prcwnt  explanation  and 
the  exercise  ctf  discrettan  by  United  States 
officials. 

UAjaa.  <>BOvisiox8  or  snx 
There  aia  three  major  categories  under 
which  tbe  laws  relating  to  newoomeis  can 
be  divided.  And  I  would  Uka  to  give  you 
some  Boajor  points  at  tbs  proposed  McCarran 
bill  under  these  categories,  namely:  (1)  Im- 
migration. (3)  resident  alien  status,  (2)  de- 
portstlon. 

1.  Immigration:  It  Is  proper  to  point,  first, 
to  one  important  advance  of  tbe  new  pro- 
posals over  present  tmmlgrstlon  law.  al- 
though the  new  proposal  is  by  no  means  aU 
It  should  be.  Wonstbeiess.  it  does  go  s  long 
way  to  wlps  ott  am  books  aome  of  the  fla- 
grantly racist  sectlans  of  tbe  present  law. 
MMcmr  ooMCsrr  PsBTUtXT  bumiwatb 
The  new  bill  actually  eliminates  reference 
to  certain  racial  groiqa  as  ineligible  for 
nsturallaation  and  hence,  admission.  Quotas 
for  all  the  Asian  countrlas,  although  Mnall. 
are  Incorporated  la  tbe  Mil.  tbns  rccogniz- 
Ing  their  eUglbUity  for  immigration.  Bow- 
ever— and  this  holds  true  only  lor  Asian*-- 
the  country  of  bb^th  Is  not  the  determining 
factor  for  any  person  with  SO  percent  or  more 
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/^f««w  biood.  In  oUmt  vonte.  th«  ocmccpt  of 
tadgmc  by  Miotstry— or  r«c«— ta  malntAlntd, 
Brace.  »  Brtttih  cltl»n,  born  In  London,  oi 
m  Bnttah  tattMr  ftod  J*pi^ne—  mother  would 
b*  alloeAtMl  to  the  JapaneM  quota,  and  U  tba 
tTMii  qitou  of  100  «uch  ptnoD*  per  year 
w«r«  ashaiwtMl.  ha  could  not  enter  the 
Unttad  Stataa  at  ail  aa  a  lefal  ImnUgrant 

BtmUarly,  a  limit  of  100  per  year  U  •et  on 
the  number  of  pereont  bom  Jn  any  one 
colony  or  other  dependent  area  vblcb  U< 
eliarfMble  to  the  qixita  of  the  governlnf 
country.  The  practical  effect  of  thU  provl- 
skm  Is  to  limit  Immigration  from  Jamaica 
TrlnkUd.  and  other  West  IndUn  colonies 
vttbout  actually  putting  a  baalcally  racist 
eoncept  Into  ao  many  words. 

mw  a^iaiciiowa  wmror  oooTAa 
Ttie  new  quota  reatrlctlona  proTtded  In 
B  TIC  can  actually  reduce  Immigration 
tfnatleaUy.  The  majority  of  wltnewea  and 
orfaatiatlaaa  teetlfying  on  the  lubject  be- 
far*  Uk*  8enate  aubcommlttee  hearlniv  urged 
%f^^^  tht  prwalllng  naUonal  quotas  be  made 
man  teslble.  and  that  recognition  be  given 
to  nat**"*'  need  and  humanitarian  conaid- 
•rattOBS  by  allocating  unused  quotas  to  all 
■ueh  Immigrants. 

&  Tie  doe*  exactly  the  oppoalte  by  super- 
t^pwiny  a  new  quou  system  on  the  old 
to  setahlleTi  tron-dad  preference  categories 
M  we  have  seen.  Thus.  50  percent  or  more 
of  linmlcranu  wtthln  existing  quotas  would 
baee  to  be  oerttfied  by  the  Attorney  General 
IMitly  msiliil  tn  the  Onlted  States  be- 
ot  hlgb  edttcatloa,  technical  training, 
rfP«>««»«^     excepttnnal    ability, 

^^ao  tatth. 

■mrty  percent  of  each  quota  would  go  to 
per«its  of  adult  United  States  dtlaens  It 
irooUl  aeem  unlUiely.  on  the  faix  of  It,  that 
MJDO— or  SO  percent  of  the  total  IM.OOO  Im- 
Bklfraata  rUowcd  annually — would  have 
•dolt  eblldren  who  are  cttiaens  of  the  United 

Twenty  percent  of  each  quota  would  go  to 
■pouHa  or  ehlldran  of  aliens  who  are  perma- 
nent lesldenta  of  the  United  Statea— again, 
the  jtMind  flgnre  of  30.000  seems  an  unlikely 
eatlaaate. 

The  remaining  10  percent  of  quota  U  all 
that  wouid  be  left  for  Immlgranu  not  falling 
tn  ttae  three  ma)ar  preferred  classes.  And 
thto  10  percent  Is  a  fixed  limit  regardless  of 
whether  the  other  90  percent  has  been  utl- 


It  la  obTlous  that  stich  a  provision  would 
aerv*.  as  It  was  undoubtedly  Intended,  to 
ledoee  immigration  to  a  trldcie.  Here  again 
the  result  la  being  achieved  by  indirection. 
The  parttas  who  would  seek  to  cut  down  on 
the  Intake  ot  immigrants  appear  unwilling 
to  pieeent  their  ivopoaal  directly  and  have 
It  debated  In  the  open. 

ABB^  eaovNse  roa  kxclttsxoh 
Fourteen  new  grounds  for  exclusion  of  Im- 
Blfrmnta  set  up  in  8.  716.  some  of  which  I 
have  already  dlec-.ig.ed.  A  variety  of  physical 
and  mental  eondltlona  are  specified  as 
i^^Ml—4»H  the  newcomer  inadmissible  or  de- 
potable.  There  Is.  In  addition,  considerable 
tfoabt  about  the  meaning  of  such  phraase  as 
■"moval  turpttude"  as  used  in  the  bill.  One 
~  '  would  bar  aliens  convicted  of 
_  in  their  own  countries,  evan 
countries  are  totalitarian  and 
_  fekmlee  would  not  be  consld- 
imder  American  law.  For  ex- 
»  a  Jew  eonncted  by  some  Nasi  ooxirt. 
thaoreitleaUy  not  a  polttleal  matter,  and 
thareby  taeorrUic  criminal  penaltiaa,  would 
k«  fonver  aaeluded.  This,  in  effect.  U  ab- 
sttBC  to  forelffn  courts  the  power  to  deter- 
I  who  shall  have  the  prlceleea  prlvUege  ot 


■vama  *»»  Bvoavancm 
_  have  a  spedal  rasponalbU- 
«ignlfleant  rote.  In  the  new< 
the  ft-ye«r  period  prior 


to  cltlaenahlp.  II  we  fall  to  understand  the 
present  law  and  Its  application,  all  of  the 
aid  which  we  strive  to  give  to  the  newcomer 
and  the  communliy  tn  spewing  his  adjust- 
ment through  social  and  cultural  Integra- 
tion can  be  wasted  and  our  worlc  will  be  less 
effective  and  far  lea»  productive  from  every 
humanitarian    and   social   standpoint 

STATCn    OF    LIMrrATIONS    ABOLISHED 

Let   me   point  out    two   Important   general 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl  which  govern  all 
the    other   specific    provisions.     The    statute 
of    limitations — a    principle    very    ba.sic     t<» 
American  liberty  and   Jurisprudence— w.uUl 
be  abolished   In  relation   te   aliens      At    any 
time  during  the  life  uf  a  naturalized  cltuen. 
a  decision  made  earlier  in  hm  favor  r.aiid  be 
upeet    and    reversed      Further,    he    cuuld    be 
subjected  to  deportation  on  grcmnds   newiy 
established  by  the  bill  (and  presumably  suc- 
ceeding bills)  which  were  not  a  part  oi  immi- 
gration iBglslatlon  at  the  time  of  hi.s  entry. 
He  would  never  be  free  from  fear  and  never 
secure  in  hia   proudly   acquired   citiz«n.sh:p. 
corxT  Hxvtrw  limited 
To  compound  the  wronK   he  could  alsr.  be 
deprived  of  court  protection   In  deixirtatuni 
proceedings      The   Senate   bill    in    effect    re- 
moves   inmigratlon    and    nationality    cn.^a 
from   the   Jurisdiction   of   the   courts   except 
through  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  then 
only  with  respect  to  questions  of  law    not  of 
fact.     The  courts   may   not   in   any    form  re- 
view determluattons  at  fact  or  the  exercise  of 
discreUonary    authority     by    administrative 
officers.     It  Is  clear  that  tremendous  power  is 
here  placed  In  a  few  hands  without  the  right 
to    protest    against    administrative    error    or 
abvise 

II  th;  applicant  Is  excluded  he  has  no  re- 
cotirse.  II  he  la  admitted  the  Government 
can  reopen  the  case  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  have  elapsed  or  f^f  hi.s 
conduct  during  that  period.  There  Ls  nu 
Uiachlnery  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  ap- 
plying the  law  throughout  the  world  nor  Is 
there  any  check  ngalnst  incompetence  ir  dis.- 
honesty  on  the  part  of  immigration  nfTlcials 

AOOED  GKOCT«DS  FOE  DEPORTATION 

There  are  a  good  many  specific  additions 
to  Immigration  legislation  which  brwaden 
the  grounds  for  deportation  and  narr-.w  the 
rlghu  of  the  alien  and  naturalized  citi/en 
But  Mr.  Oreenlelgh  is  going  to  interpret 
these  for  you,  since  they  most  speciflcally 
affect  the  work  of  the  community  six-ial 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  ot  ntw- 
comers. 

OMNIBUS   BILL   SHOrLD  BE   OPPOSED    AS    NOW 
DHAFTED 

Its  passage  would  have  the  practical  e?ect 
of  barring  the  door  to  maisy  deservng  im- 
migrants; it  would  serve  mtlce  on  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  do  not  actually  mean 
what  we  say;  It  would  turn  into  stone  the 
bread  of  compassion  which  we  offer  the  ■  p- 
pressed  throughout  the  world. 

What  should  be  done  In  this  critical  junc- 
Uon? 

First,  of  course,  we  must  opp<:)se  the  pa.<- 
sage  of  the  pending  bill,  as  now  provxised, 
and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  alert  the 
people  to  the  vlclousness  of  some  of  Us  pro- 
visions. 

But  this  approach  alone  Is  a  negative  one 
We  must  go  further  and  seek  positive  rem- 
edies to  revamp  our  immigration  system  so 
that  It  l)ecome8  Just  and  fair,  and  In  con- 
sonance with  our  traditions  of  hospitality 
and  democracy. 

oajacnvKS  fob  ntw  lxcislation 

An  Immediate  objective  should  be  an 
amendment  to  the  law  which  would  permit 
the  pooling  of  unused  quotas.  Under  such 
a  provision,  if  any  nation  In  a  given  year 
falls  to  use  its  entire  quota,  the  unused  por- 
tion would  not  be  lost,  but  would  be  placed 


In  a  fKVjl  and  made  available  for  those  coui- 
tries  whose  visas  are  oversubscribed.  Rea- 
w.inable  adminlstrullon  of  such  provisions 
w  uld  permit  the  annual  entry  Into  this 
country  of  the  lull  quota  of  154.000  Imml- 
(franrs  whose  admission  Is  theoretically  pro- 
vided  for  but  who  in  fact  never  come. 

But  that  is  for  the  near  term.  Our  ulti- 
mate objective  must  be  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  any  provision  In  our  Immigration 
statutes  by  which  preference  Is  gl^en  or 
barriers  raised  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Of  course  the  present  standards  of  health 
and  character  would  be  maintained  and 
provisions  for  screening  against  criminal  and 
subverrive  tendencies  would  be  continued. 
.'Vt  a  time  when  manpower  Is  of  such  vital 
Importance  and  when  our  own  birth  rate 
Is  r.iiling  we  are  foolish  to  exclude  so  many 
worthy  men  and  women  who.  morally  and 
physically,  would  add  to  our  strength  &.%  a 
Nation. 

INFORMED     Pt-BI.IC      AND     COMMUNITT      LEADESS 
.NECESSARY 

I  would  like  to  impress  on  all  of  you  the 
net  fssity  of  going  back  to  your  communities 
with  an  understanding  of  what  is  now  be- 
fore' Congress  and  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  earnestly  desire  and  must  seek  for  our 
ov^ri  strength  as  a  Nation  and  as  demo- 
cratically-minded Individuals,  The  in- 
fluential citizens  who  make  up  the  boards 
o!  directors  of  our  many  social  agencies 
need  to  have  the  kind  of  information  I 
hope  we  are  giving  you  in  this  seesion. 
They  need  to  understand  the  basic  concepts 
ot  immigration  which  make  It  possible  to  rec- 
ognize quickly  the  desirable  as  against  the 
restrictive 

Through  our  various  national  agencies, 
geared  to  the  task  of  evaluating  immigra- 
tion legislation  and  transmitting  these 
evaluations  to  you  quickly,  you — and  your 
community— will  be  kept  in  close  touch 
with  what  is  going  on.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
let  your  community  leaders  know  the  whole 
story,  so  that  when  responsive  action  Is 
called  for.  it  will  be  forthcoming  quickly. 
and  from  Informed  community  sources 
which  can  command  the  respect  and  prompt 
response  of  our  legislators. 

This  Involves  more  the  matter  of  Justice 
ar-,d  decent  treatment  for  the  immigrant. 
It  involves  more  than  the  manpower,  the 
skills  and  the  talents  which  our  country 
so  badly  needs.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  the  very  soul  of  America.  For  we  are 
ei-.deavoring  to  eliminate  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  great  principles  for  which  Amer- 
ica i^s  have  fought  and  died  and  the  vicious. 
undem'xratlc  concepts  upon  which  our  Im- 
miKratiou  system  Is  based. 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  shall  not  relax  our 
efT'irts  until  no  man  Is  barred  or  given  pref- 
erence as  an  immigrant  because  of  his  race. 
his  creed  or  his  national  origin.  Only  when 
we  have  removed  all  such  gaps  between  our 
professed  principles  and  our  actual  prac- 
tices can  we  hope  to  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  to  our  support  In  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  equality  throughout  the 
world 


It  Can  Happea  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'1"1VJ» 

Wednesday,  July  25,  1951 

Mr  MADDEN.     Mr   Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Harold  Cross  in  ttiA 


ct 


Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  reminds  us  that 
tlie  Russian  problem  may  eventually 
solve  itself  from  within  its  own  Iwun- 

daries: 

Top  CoMMUwisra'  Futcbb 

"All  they  that  take  the  swurd  shall  per- 
ish with  the  sword."  This  assurance  from 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  would  serve  as 
a  summary  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tyrannies  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  It  could 
happen  to  the  present  Russian  despots  also. 
There  appears  to  be  enough  jealousy  and 
Inulgue  in  the  inner  circle  now  to  make  it 
likely  that  even  the  topmost  officials  will 
meet  violent  ends.  In  the  1020's  Kamenev. 
Zlnovlev,  Rylov,  Bukharln.  and  Leon  Trot- 
sky, cofounder  with  Lenin  of  the  Bolabe- 
vlst  state,  were  the  most  influential  figtires 
In  communism.  Ail  were  killed  by  their 
colleagues.  The  process  prestunably  still 
continues,  though  less  well  advertised.  All 
that  l.«  known  Is  that  a  prominent  figure 
sometimes  disappears,  to  be  seen  no  more; 
when  the  period  of  silence  is  long  enough. 
his  fate  can  be  guessed. 

This  could  happen  to  Molotov.  Visblnsky, 
Gromyko.  Malik,  and  Stalin  himself.  Not 
one  of  these  can  be  certain  that  violent 
death  will  not  Ije  his  portion  at  any  time. 
It  happened  to  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution;  why  not  to  the  Russian  group? 
This  ever-present  possibility  may  well  help 
to  explain  Russian  edglness  and  violence 
of  speech. 


To  Those  Wko  Seek  Proof  of  Rcbelfioa 
as  a  Resnh  of  Ike  Voice  of  Aaerka 
Broadcasts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

OF  HBW  JTBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVH3 

Wednesday.  July  25.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  300,- 
000  Polish  civilians  were. killed  in  1944 
in  Warsaw  because  they  rebelled  against 
Nazi  tyrants  on  a  false  promise  of  armed 
assistance  by  the  Soviets. 

Is  the  Voice  of  America  ready  to 
promise  and  carry  out  its  promise  of 
outside  armed  assistance  to  people  who 
rebel  against  tyranny? 

The  bulk  of  United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Education  output  to  Soviet  and 
satellite  peoples  is  designed  to  foster 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  Communist 
regimes.  This  is  done  by  reminding 
them  constantly  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  forced  to  live — denial  of 
all  personal  liberty,  sacrifice  of  their 
welfare  to  the  selfish  Interests  of  their 
masters,  police-state  persecution,  and 
so  forth,  as  compared  with  conditions 
under  which  peoples  of  the  free  world 
live. 

The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  keep  alive 
a  realization  that  there  is  a  better  way 
of  life,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  peoples  behind  the  iron  curtain  can 
throw  off  their  shackles  and  join  other 
peoples  in  the  estabUshment  of  a  free 
society. 

The  "time  will  cane"  phrase  la  im- 
portant. We  do  not  now  encourage 
open  rebellion  against  Communist  re- 
gimes. Peoples  behind  the  iron  curtain 
are  potentially  our  strongest  allies.  To 
encourage   them   to   premature   resist- 


ance— before  Uiere  is  a  good  chance  of 
success — would  be  a  disservice  to  them 
and  to  us. 

It  would  make  us  guilty  of  miu-der, 
the  same  kind  of  cold-blooded  murder 
for  which  Molotov  and  St&Un  are  now 
Judged  guilty  when  they  incited  the 
Warsaw  slai^hter  of  Polish  civilians  tn 
August.  1944. 

Is  that  what  those  who  seek  procf  of 
rebellion,  as  a  result  of  Voice  of  America 
broadcasts  would  have  us  charged  with? 
Murder?    I  think  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  list  below  capsules  to 
show  the  effectiveness  of  our  information 
and  education  efforts: 

OEXCSOSIiOVaxiA 

Speech  made  by  President  Klement 
Crottwald  to  the  Czechoslovak  Commu- 
nist Party  on  February  22.  1951 : 

The  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  •  •  • 
distorted  facts,  spread  untruths,  intention- 
ally harmed  the  economic  relations  of  my 
country  with  others  and  assisted  deserters 
and  common  criminals. 

BTNGAaT 

From  a  Hungarian  radio  program, 
March  13.  1951: 

The  Hungarian  peace  movement  must 
overcome  often  recurring  sectarian  shortcom- 
ings and  combat  enemies  who  attempt  to 
weaken  the  movement  by  causing  damage, 
sabotaging  production,  listening  to  the  Amer- 
ican radio,  and  by  spreading  rumors. 

vrccTE 

A  defector  stated  that  his  final  deci- 
sion to  seek  refuge  from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
resulted  from  learning  via  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  that  the  United 
States  did  not  return  Soviet  refugees  to 
the  Soviet  authorities.  The  Kasenkina 
case  played  a  large  part  in  encouraging 
him  in  this  belief. 

POLAND 

Quoted  from  the  speech  made  by  Bie- 
rut.  President  of  Poland,  to  the  Polish 
Communist  Party  on  February  21.  1951: 

We  must  not,  however,  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  a  few  dlverslonlsts  and  foreign 
agents,  hailing  chiefly  from  the  remnants  of 
the  landowner  and  speculator  class,  can  do 
much  by  diversionary  and  whispered  rumors. 
This  Is  the  more  true  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  radio  propaganda  of  the  imperial- 
ist, though  noisy  and  mendaciotis  to  the 
point  of  Idiocy,  does  reach  the  most  back- 
ward cells  of  our  organism.  This  criminal 
diversion  must  be  stamped  out. 

TKXAJirE 

Excerpt  from  a  Ukrainian  displaced 
persons  newspaper  in  Germany  dated 
March  18.  1951,  which  says  that  it  was 
announced  over  the  Kuybishev  radio  that 
a  trial  against  "sabotage  of  the  Socialist 
construction"  had  just  ended.  The  Sta- 
lingrad district  court  sentenced  three 
persons  to  death  and  eight  persons  to 
2  to  18  years'  imprisonment.  These  per- 
sons were  found  guilty  of  sabotage  of 
the  last  years  distribution  plan,  of  sys- 
tematic listening  to  false  broadcasts  of 
the  Voice  of  America  and  of  spreading 
those  broadcasts  with  bad  intention. 
Humuurr 

A  guote  from  a  Budapest  radio  broad- 
cast made  in  April  1950.  The  brosulcast 
over  the  Budapest  Hungarian  said: 

The  summary  tribunal  of  the  court  of  the 
Hungarian  peoples  republic  in  Gyer  has  pro- 
nounced ttw  sentenca  of  death  on  Agoston 


Rabrtng.  Jr.,  a  Kulah  accused  of  hiding  arms. 
The  accused  was  a  regular  listener  to  the 
Untt^  States  imperialist  radio  which  incites 
to  war,  and  he  speculated  on  war. 

KUMUfU 

Speech  of  the  Rumanian  Vice  Pre- 
mier Luca  delivered  on  January  ^6,  19&0. 
which  attacked  the  Voice  of  America 
"for  spreading  false  rumors  about  im- 
pending currency  changes." 

A  newspaper  story  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  April  28,  1951 : 

SCVrNTKCN  ANTT-Rin  POLXB  ESCAPK  ISOM  Cm- 

TAiM  IN  Ixoir  Hoasxs 

BsTTsaEta.  Bexoivu,  April  38. — Broadcasts 
by  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  inspired  12  Polish  rail 
workeri  to  flee  their  Communist  homeland 
in  two  stolen  locomotives  and  seek  refuge  in 
Western  Europe,  It  was  learned  last  night. 

With  the  help  of  a  forged  collective  pas>>- 
port.  the  freedom  loving  13  broke  through 
the  iron  curtain  and  made  a  17-day  journey 
across  Germany  to  Coiutral,  Belgium.  Not 
even  the  Riisslan  border  guards  in  last  Ger- 
many questioned  their  credentials. 

Five  of  the  escapees  hsve  been  given 
asylum  in  Belgium.  The  other  seven  con- 
tinued on  to  France. 

One  of  the  railroaders,  Stanllslav  Dies,  told 
newsmen  this  version  of  the  escape: 

Two  Belgium-made  locomotives  broke 
down  and  Polish  oiBclals  cwdered  them  sent 
to  Belgium  for  repairs.  Six  good  Commu- 
nists wei-e  supposed  to  take  the  enginn,  but 
the  12  nonconformists  steamed  off  In  them 
Instead.  And  with  the  help  of  their  forged 
passport  and  the  connivance  of  a  mines-  rail- 
road official  they  made  their  escape  vrlthout 
being  questioned. 

Oles  said  he  and  his  friends,  several  of 
whcm  had  been  threatened  with  arrest  for 
their  opposition  to  the  Bed  r^lme,  had  hskxd 
about  the  free  labor  organizations  of  the 
Western  World  through  Voice  of  America 
and  BBC  broadcasts. 

Oles  said  some  2.500  Polish  railroaders  are 
under  arrest  for  antigovemment  activity. 
Be  added: 

"You  can  imagine  how  many  more  are 
taking  part  In  the  antl -Communist  under- 
ground fight  in  Poland." 

"Go  to  it.  Voice  of  America.  Remem- 
ber, if  you  weren't  hitting  'em  where  they 
8lnt,  and  spilling  "em  on  their  tails, 
their  Commie  catcalls  would  be  kisses 
of  death.  Sempre  Avanti!  AvancezI" 
Naprzod.  Vorward!  You  are  'chop- 
chop'  for  oriental  minds.    Good  luck." 


Hold  Your  Hat,  Here  Cmnes  biatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or   MfBSLA&KA 

IM  THK  HOUSE  OF  BJEPBISENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  23. 1951 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  1933, 
the  Roosevelt  administration  deliber- 
ately adopted  inflation  as  a  governmen- 
tal policy.  The  American  people  have 
been  the  victims  ever  since.  They  w^U 
continue  to  be,  fur  inflation  is  being  de- 
liberately accelerated. 

Seemingly,  no  scruples  deter  those 
who  are  engineering  inflation.  They 
are  taking  us  galloping  down  the  Corn* 
munist  road  of  currency  destruction — 
and  price  controls  are  used  as  a  tactic 
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of  deceit  to  postpone  public  understand. 
Ing  of  that  vomA  purpose.  The  people 
Htiat  be  kepi  fooled— at  least  the  major- 

Ity  of  them. 

As  we  are  steadily  pushed  toward  eco- 
nomic chaos,  the  ordinary  citizen  can 
take  tfwnt  measures  to  preserve  his  ia- 
dlTidual  economic  strength.  That  Is  his 
patriotic  duty,  as  veil  as  his  responsi- 
bility to  hii  family. 

For  his  struggle  afalnst  this  govern- 
mental betrayal  of  his  freedom,  the  ad- 
vice recently  carried  in  the  Farm  Jour- 
nal ta  highly  constructive.  The  Jour- 
nal article,  by  MacDonald  Brown,  is  as 
follows: 
Hou  TOOB  Bat.  Rxu  Comxs  Inflatiok 

(By  MacDonAld  Brown) 
Bvwy  famMT  who  aelU  acytblng  or  buT" 
aof thing  te  »iT«ct»<l.  for  better  or  wor«.  by 
Xh»   Dfiwnt    aiMl   coming    Inflation.     WbJit 
oi^t  b«  to  do  about  It.  If  anything? 

Flr»t  !•«••  be  aure  what  we  are  Ulking 
•bout.  There  are  other  ineanlnga  of  "In- 
fiatloo."  but  what  we  mean  here  U  a  general 
rtae  In  the  price  average  at  aU  goods  and 
atrneea;  or,  to  put  tt  the  other  way  around, 
a  general  faU  In  the  value  and  purchaalng 
power  of  the  papw  doUar.  That  U  what  we 
bare  been  bavtng  alnce  about  1933.  and  more 
•everciy  ilxice  about  IJBS.  Ana  we  are  no- 
wbwe  near  the  «nd  ol  it. 

wvAT  caoaia  mvLATioif? 
What  la  the  cauae?  Why  do  ahoea.  for  es- 
ample  eoat  9».  gia.  »ie.  CX!.  when  the  ctand- 
•rtl  priee  la  ISIO  vaa  98.50— the  best  ahoea 
only  M.  Why  miiat  you  now  pay  a  dollar  or 
BMT*  for  the  Mine  hair-cut  that  coat  25  centa 
In  IWO?  Why  are  moat  other  thlnipi  In  pro- 
portion t 

Thaae  ttHnga  dont  Juat  happen — there  la 
»  reason:  what  la  it?  L«t  me  state  right 
bOT*  tba  general  prUiclple: 

Tb0  Stan  of  the  public  debt  U  the  thing 
tliat  deteminaa  the  price  average. 

The  n'g*'^  the  public  debt,  the  hl^er  wlU 
be  th«  prteea  of  goods,  of  labor,  and  of  every- 
thing elae.  In  any  country  where  the  cltiaena 
■re  raaaooably  free  to  run  their  own  affairs. 
I  win  oonw  back  to  this  a  Uttle  later,  and 
TT»»it»  why  tt  works  this  way  But  mean- 
whUe.  keep  In  mind  the  general  baalc  fact: 
the  largw  the  public  debt,  and  the  heavier 
the  tas  bor^n  neeeesary  to  carry  It,  the 
higher  wUl  be  prlcaa  and  wagea,  and  the 
lover  tha  real  value  of  the  dollar. 

It  ^»»H  la  ao.  it  la  easy  to  see  what  la  ahead 
of  OL  ItM  dabt  of  the  United  SUtea  Oov- 
•ramant  w«a  around  sa.OOOX»0.000  m  1903. 
ffoiM  War  I  puahad  tt  19  to  about  gas.- 
OOTOOTfl^  tn  1990.  from  which  tt  cradualiy 
feU  to  shout  gie.000.000.000  In  19».  With 
tha  d»pre»lon,  the  debt  grew  to  around 
HtJOOjPCT.twr  and  after  we  got  Into  World 
frar  XL  the  debt  of  course  went  up  like  a 
roehai.  Today  it  la  a  Uttle  under  gaeO.OOO.- 
000.000.  and  la  going  up.  Now  we  are  in  a 
fraa'h  burst  of  spending  and  borrowing,  re- 
•ultlng  from  our  antl-OpmrnunUt  defense 
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The  neeaaasry  result  of  public  debt  U 
^^»—  Batory  ahows  that  Iz  a  ti9»  country, 
tn  twwisMnw  tha  population  wUl  not  pay 
oat  mudk  more  than  15  percent  of  their  In- 
tm  turn.  If  tazea  go  higher,  the 
atthw  vols  the  Oovemnent  out  of 
DV  Ml  ahoal  increasing  thalr  own  In- 
ItJs  would  not  be  easy  for  any  one 
But  whan  every  taxpayer  and 
Is  puahlng  la  the  same 


pabUc   dabt— national.   Stata. 
now  around  •SOO.OOO.OOO.OOO, 
higher.     Total    tana,   national. 


Stave,  and  local,  must  be  now  around  »60 - 
000.000.000  a  year— and  going  higher.  That 
means  that  the  total  Individual  incomes  of 
aU  of  us  ought  to  be  about  |400.000,OOC.OOO 
a  year,  to  carry  the  tax  burden  comfortably 
at  15  percent. 

But  the  whole  national  Income  Is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  running  at  the  rate  of  only 
S230.000,000.000  a  year.  If  so.  ta.xes  are  talc- 
ing nearly  30  percent  of  It  Can  that  last 
long'  It  never  has.  No  ire«  country  h>is 
ever  paid  that  much  very  Ion*:  The  an.?ufr 
must  be  to  get  incomes  up.  and  that  means 
higher  price*  on  nearly  everythlne 

In  other  words  more  Inflation  Is  Inevl- 
Uble;  the  end  U  not  even  In  sli;ht. 

THS    rmCT    ON    FAICMntS 

Assuming  now  that  more  Inflation  U  stlU 
to  come,  that  prices  will  go  much  higher. 
that  the  dollar  will  buy  less  and  less,  what 
will  this  do  to  formers  :> 

The  answer  Is  clear.  Inflation  win  hurt 
badly  every  farmer  who  Is  not  prepared  for 
it;  but  the  farmer  Is  In  a  better  pijsui  n 
than  most  people  to  defend  himself 

This  Is  because  the  farmer's  income  Is  very 
flexible,  not  fixed;  It  can  be  pushed  up  by 
one  means  or  another  almost  as  fast  as  the 
dollar  goes  sour 

Prices  of  many  farm  products  are  n.iw  tiPd 
to  parity,  which  means  that  If  waives  and 
prices  of  merchandise  advance,  farm-support 
prices  go  up.  too 

You  may  or  may  not  like  the  panty-prl'e 
system.  Many  people  thmlc  that  the  whuie 
set-up  Is  unsound.  But  whether  It  i.s  or  nc.t. 
there  It  Is.  Farm  prices,  and  con.sequently 
farm  Incomes,  cannot  under  present  condi- 
tions be  beaten  down  much  by  the  pressure 
of  city  buyers 

Every  farmer,  whether  covered  by  support 
prices  or  not.  must  be  vigilant  to  protect  his 
selling  prices  and  Income  to  see  th.it  the 
consuming  pubUc.  pinched  by  inflation,  does 
not  succeed  in  rolling  baclc  their  ^.sses  on 
him 

The  farmer  is  lucky,  too.  in  that  his  capi- 
tal U  already  invested  mostly  In  things — 
land.  buUdings.  and  equipment,  not  dollars — 
and  the  value  of  things  goes  up  during  in- 
flation. 

Farm  land  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Infla- 
tion defenses,  and  so  are  farm  Improvement.^. 
While  Innd  prices  In  normal  times  follow  the 
course  of  farm  incomes  (and  they  alwavs  do, 
to  some  extent)  over  a  long  stretch  land  will 
advance  as  the  value  of  the  dollar  falls  A 
producMve  farm,  run  by  a  good  tarmer  is 
probably  the  most  nearly  Inflation-proof 
property  there  Is, 

But  farmers  must  stlU  pay  inflated  prices 
fee  everything  they  buy.  and  there  are  other 
pitfalls. 

WHAT  TO   DO   ABOUT   IT 

In  particular  the  farmer,  like  everybody 
else,  should  not  have  his  savings  m  the  :orm 
of  dollars.  No  more  than  he  can  help,  at 
least.  Hla  balance  In  bank,  the  money  he 
has  lent  on  a  mortgsige  or  a  note,  the  bonds 
he  owns,  even  his  life  insurance,  all  are  pay- 
able to  him  In  dollars:  and  he  can  be  pretty 
certain  that  what  the  dollars  will  buy  when 
he  geU  them  back  will  be  less  than  now 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  strict  logic,  there- 
fore, the  farmer,  like  everybody  else  in  a 
period  of  Inflation,  ought  to  be  a  debtor  not 
a  creditor  II  he  can  make  profitable  use  of 
borrowed  money,  and  U  he  does  not  set  in  so 
deep  that  a  crop  failure  or  other  bad  luck 
could  wipe  him  out.  and  IX  being  in  debt 
doaant  coat  him  too  much  peace  of  mind,  h* 
will  be  better  off  to  borrow  dollars  worth  say 
50  centa  in  purchaalng  power,  and  pay  ofl 
this  debt  later  with  dollars  worth  :iO  cents. 

IClUlona  of  people  have  done  Just  that 
alnoe  1938.  Iflllons  of  others  right  now  are 
carrying  debts  along,  watching  them  8;et 
eaaler  and  easier  to  pay  ofl  as  prices  t;o  higher 
and  dollars  get  cheaper. 


OWN    THINGS.    NOT    DOIXABS 

However,  debt  is  always  dangerous.  And 
each  individual  farmer  should  study  his  own 
circumstances,  and  decide  how  much  risk.  If 
any  he  can  afford  to  take.  But  whatever  he 
decides.  Tie  can  at  least  get  out  of  the  cred- 
itor class— he  can  stop  lending  money.  He 
should  get  organized  as  fast  as  possible  so 
thiU  he  owns  things,  not  dollars  or  claims 
on  diJllars, 

A  very  gov>d  spot  for  savings  Is  a  part  own- 
ership in  some  of  the  great  American  cor- 
porations— In  other  words,  ownership  of 
c.  mmi'n  stocks.  These  are  nearly  inflation- 
pr  joi  Beware  of  putting  money  In  any  one 
company,  in  any  speculative  business,  and 
particularly  In  any  new,  small,  or  local  enter- 
pn.?e  But  savings  divided  among  10  of  the 
great  corporations  are  reasonably  safe,  and 
divided  among  50  big  corporations  are  as  safe 
as  .mythlng  can  be  In  this  dangerous  age. 

WHY    TAXIS    rORCX    INrL.\T10N 

L^t  us  go  back  briefly  to  the  subject  of 
taxes  and  prices.  How  do  heavy  taxes  force 
ir..''.ation'' 

The  way  it  works  Is  this  (and  you  will  see 
what  an  Inevitable  cause -and -effect  situa- 
tion we  are  up  against):  the  United  States 
Government,  the  State  governments,  the 
cities,  counties,  townships,  and  boroughs  all 
borrow  money.  On  this  money  they  must 
pav  interest,  and  usualy  must  pay  some- 
thing into  a  sinking  fund.  To  pay  the  In- 
ter^'st  and  pay  back  the  loan,  they  must  col- 
lect taxes,  the  larger  the  debt,  th"  higher 
the  taxes 

N\iw  taxes  do  not  come  out  of  nothing. 
Thev  must  be  paid  by  Individuals,  by  cor- 
poritions.  by  landowners,  by  everybody. 
And  fhese  taxes  quickly  become  a  cost  in  the 
production  '>f  everything. 

.^  corporation,  for  example,  hardly  ever 
roallv  pays  taxes.  It  must,  and  does,  add 
them  into  the  price  of  whatever  it  makes 
and  sells  Taxes,  therefore,  do  not  come  out 
of  the  company  or  Its  stockholders — they 
come  out  of  the  customer,  and  that's  you. 
A  corporation  is  a  tax  collector,  not  a  tax 
payer. 

is'  w  when  a  corporation's  tax  rates  are 
Jacked  up  it  Is  only  a  short  time  before  Us 
selling  prices  go  up,  too.  That's  how  the 
t.ix  Is  pa.ssed  along  to  you.  It  can  easily  do 
thi.'  because  all  other  corporations  are  feel- 
\ne  the  same  pinch.  So  prices  edge  up  a 
little. 

PRICIS   171'.    WAGES  UP 

Then  consumers,  workmen,  and  farmers 
and  their  families,  finding  costs  of  living 
ad .  ancmg.  begin  to  demand  higher  wages 
and  higher  prices.  City  workmen,  particu- 
larly those  organized  In  unions,  always  are 
able  to  get  more  wages.  That  adds  a  Uttle 
more  to  the  cost  of  goods.  Then  prices  of 
gwxls  have  to  be  raised  a  Uttle  more.  Then 
more  wage  demands,  enforced  by  strikes. 

And  here,  almost  before  we  know  It.  we 
are  in  the  old  famUlar  see-saw  race  upward — 
the  Inflation  spiral" — wages  up.  prices  up, 
waives  up.  and  so  Indefinitely, 

Where  will  it  end?  Who  knows"?  Do  you 
see  any  end  to  public  borrowing,  to  more 
taxes,  to  higher  wages,  to  higher  costs,  to 
higher  prices?     If  so.  where? 

Will  the  dollar  ultimately  go  all  the  way. 
and  be  worth  nothing,  as  the  German  mark 
did  in  1922  and  19'23?  No,  that  Is  not  likely. 
But  lets  not  forget  France,  whose  paper 
franc  was  worth  20  cents  In  1914.  about  5 
cent.s  In  1924,  and  Is  a  Uttle  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  now.  It  has  lost  more  than 
98  percent  of  Its  pvirchasing  power  since  1914. 
About  all  anybody  can  do  Is  to  understand 
clearly  where  we  are  headed,  to  protect  him- 
self aa  weU  as  he  can.  and  hope  for  tha  best. 
Now  a  few  words  of  warning.  I  have  been 
speaking  right  along  of  the  price  average. 
It  Is  the  average  of  all  prices  that  has  gone 
up  and  win  go  much  fxirther. 
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That  does  not  mean  that  the  Individual 
price  of  every  Individual  product — potatoes, 

broUers,  oranges,  pork,  or  steel — will  neces- 
sarily act  the  same.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  still  holds.  If  there's  a  shortage  of 
a  given  product  at  a  particular  moment  at  a 
particular  place,  the  price  win  go  up  faster. 
If  there  is  a  big  surplus  over  demand,  the 
price  of  that  one  product  will  collapae,  often 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

In  the  long  run,  though,  all  prices  will 
move  together.  Whenever  supply  and  de- 
mand are  pretty  well  balanced,  then  the 
price  of  that  product  will  be  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  proflt. 

TH13«  WILL  BE  srT-BACKS 

The  other  warning  point  Is  this:  While  the 
end  of  the  Inflation  will  be  somewhere  away 
up,  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  upward 
spiral  will  be  Interrupted  from  time  to  time 
by  set-backs  and  depressions.  Prices  may 
fall  a  Uttle.  Workmen  may  even  accept  a 
piddling  5-percent  cut  in  wages,  as  they  did 
tn  the  1930'8. 

If  that  happens,  don't  Jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  inflation  Is  licked — It  Is  only 
Interrupted.  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the 
public  debt,  on  public  spending,  on  taxes, 
and  you  will  know  what  to  look  for  when  any 
temporary  depression  Is  over. 

Finally,  some  brief  remarks  on  certain  In- 
correct Ideas  and  false  theories: 

You  will  hear  hea\7  taxation  recom- 
mended to  soak  up  purchasing  power  and 
so  check  Inflation.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  In  that — not  as  a  permanent  thing. 
An  individual  does  lose  some  of  his  pur- 
chasing power  temporarily  when  he  pays  his 
taxes,  but  that  only  makes  him  struggle  aU 
the  harder  to  push  up  his  Income  for  the 
next  year.     Heavy  taxes  guarantee  Inflation, 

You  will  hear  that  a  surplus  of  money  la 
circulation,  or  in  bank  credit,  causes  infla- 
tion. That  Is  partly  true— they  both  help 
push  up  prices.  Artificially  low-interest 
rates  do,  too.  So  does  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  "off  gold"  since  1934.  But  none  of 
these  Is  the  true  cause:  actually,  a  stirplus  of 
money  Is  more  a  result  of  Inflation  than  a 
cause. 

CONTROLS   don't  CONTmOL 

There  is  much  talk  of  Government  con- 
trols of  prices  and  wages,  and  this  can  only 
be  called  ridiculous.  Even  in  the  dark  days 
of  World  War  II  the  price  controls  did  not 
control  effectively.  Real  prices,  which  la  to 
say  open-market  prices,  which  Is  to  say 
biack-market  prices,  rose  In  spite  of  laws  and 
armies  of  administrators  and  police.  In 
peacetime  controls  would  be  even  more  of  a 
farce. 

So  there  we  are.  Unless  the  public  debt  Is 
repudiated,  unless  the  poUticlans  stop 
spencUng.  borrowing,  and  taxing,  unless  peo- 
ple stop  acting  like  human  beings — in  other 
words,  unless  a  few  miracles  occur — we  are 
In  for  much  more  Inflation. 

Hold  your  hats,  folks — here  we  go. 


Terror  ia  Hanf  ary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Hxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Bela 
Fabian  on  July  8.  1951.  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  July  10,  1951. 
together  with  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  that  paper  the  same  day: 


TEaaoB  at  Htthoabt  CHaa«x»— OEKaraTiONs 
TO  Slavx-Labos  Aszaa  CoKraaxD  to  Nazi 

MXTHOOS 

To  the  iDiToa  or  tbk  Nzw  Tout  Tnczs: 

The  New  York  Tlmea  In  ita  Issue  of  July  6 
publishes  C.  L.  Sulzberger's  report  from 
Paris,  the  gist  of  which  Is  a  letter  from  Ltin- 
gary.  Similar  letters  are  being  received  by 
the  thousands  by  American  citizens  of  Hun- 
garian origin  since  the  month  of  May. 

The  Hungarian  National  Counctl  (339  Bast 
Fifty -second  Street,  New  York  City)  and  the 
American  Hungarian  Federation  (1624  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.)  are  coUecting 
these  letters,  which  reveal  all  the  sad  and 
horrible  phases  of  eviction  and  deportation 
now  taking  place  in  Hungary.  We  learn  from 
these  letters  that  members  of  the  middle 
class,  newspapermen  and  other  InteUectuals, 
shopkeepers  and  handicrafts  men  have  and 
are  being  evicted  from  Budapest  and  other 
Hungarian  cities  under  the  pretext  that 
they  are  socially  dangerous  elements. 

Moreover,  we  learn  that  age  Is  no  obstacle 
for  eviction.  The  mother  of  the  former 
mayor  of  Budapest.  Eugene  Sip6cz,  aged  102; 
the  helpless  Inhabitants  of  homes  for  the 
blind,  the  crippled,  the  aged,  as  well  as  in- 
curable patients  Uvlng  In  charitable  institu- 
tions, have  not  been  spared.  The  bodies  of 
pensons  who  cannot  stand  the  strain  and  die 
on  their  way  are  simply  hauled  out  of  the 
train  at  Intermediate  stations.  Endre  Mor- 
vay,  former  deputy  mayor  of  Budapest,  was 
among  those  who  died  on  a  deportation  train. 

People  who  as  a  protest  pliined  the  yeUow 
star  on  their  clothes  as  a  reminder  of  Nazi 
times  were  severely  beaten.  The  deportation 
trains  are  now  leaving  Budapest  three  times 
a  week  frc;m  a  suburban  station. 

XVICTIOM     or    LZADESS 

It  was  from  these  letters  that  we  learned, 
further,  that  Charles  Rassay.  Rudolf  Rup- 
pert,  and  Gabriel  Ugron.  former  leaders  of 
Hungary's  Democratic  Party,  which  had  al- 
ways represented  the  ideals  of  freedom  In 
the  past,  were  evicted  with  their  families. 
For  the  time  being  they  are  living  In  tiny 
villages  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary,  along 
with  the  other  thousands  of  evicted  persons. 
These  vUlages.  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  transitory  places  on  the  line  toward 
Koltma.  Karaganda,  Ta,Lhkent,  and  Alma-Ata. 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
Auschwitz  and  Karaganda.  The  freezing 
cold  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  unendurable 
labor  in  the  primeval  foreats,  in  the  gold 
mines  of  Kolyma,  the  coal  mines  of  Kara- 
ganda, or  in  the  cotton  flelds  in  the  tropical 
heat  of  Tashkent  and  Alma-Ata  are  as  mur- 
derous as  the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  the  world  to  learn 
the  names  of  Auschwitz  and  Buchenw^ald. 
It  may  be  feared  that  it  will  be  too  late  when 
the  opiniOD  of  the  world  wlU  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  Kolyma.  Karaganda,  Tashkent,  and 
Alma-Ata. 

ncRTEBa  Tcai  oemoceact 

It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  world  is  still 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  horror  in  the  face  of 
horror.  The  Democratic  Party  leaders  of 
Hungary  fought  for  the  same  Ideals  in  Hun- 
gary which  were  and  are  the  ideals  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  President  Truman,  of 
Vice  President  Bakkutt,  and  of  Senators 
Lehman  and  McMahon. 

The  Hungarian  Communist  newspapers 
say  that  these  Democratic  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  thousands  of  evicted  persons,  repre- 
sent a  fifth  column  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States  attempting  to  destroy  the 
people's  democracy. 

I  do  not  know  If  everyone  In  the  United 
States  to  aware  of  the  true  meaning  of  com- 
miuilsm.  I  do  not  know  If  everyone  is  aware 
In  America  that  econmunlam  Is  a  merciless 
enemy  with  whom  no  eompromlae  Is  poaslbie. 
I  would  like  to  tell  those  suffering  from  de- 
lusions that  It  Is  not  only  the  leaders  who 
are  being  deported  from  Himgary.    The  same 


Is  happening  to  fellow-travelers,  the  quarter- 
masters of  communism. 

BxLA  Fabiam. 
Member  0/  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hunfarian  National 
Council. 
Niw  YouK.  July  8,  1951. 

Thz  Makx  or  Cain 

The  letter  which  we  pubUsh  today  from 
Dr.  Fabian,  of  the  Hungarian  National  Coun- 
cil. Is  one  more  reminder  that  the  time  has 
come  for  our  Government  to  do  something 
about  theoe  Communist  outrages.  To  gnash 
one's  teeth,  to  shout  protests  and  impreca- 
tions, to  express  horror  and  pity,  or  to  throw 
up  one's  hands  In  despair  will  not  help  these 
victims,  although  it  will  give  them  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  are  not  suffer- 
ing In  a  vacuum.  We  must  do  what  we  can 
to  make  certain  that  they  will  not  suffer  in 
vain. 

To  begin  with,  they  most  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  is  in- 
terested In  their  fate  and  trying  to  help 
them.  It  Is  not  enoxigh  for  the  Voice  of 
America  to  tell  them  so.  They  should  have 
direct  word  from  Secretary  Acheaon  <»  even 
from  President  Truman.  'When  the  vrorld 
learned  about  the  Nazi  extermination  camps 
and  deportations  In  1943  and  1944  President 
Roosevelt  and  other  Allied  leaders  Issued 
warnings  that  such  measures  must  stop  and 
that  the  criminals  responsible  for  them 
would  be  held  to  account.  On  March  24. 
1944.  the  President  took  it  upon  himself  to 
Issue  a  special  statement  in  which  he  again 
proclaimed  "our  detei-mination  that  none 
who  participate  In  these  acts  of  savagery 
shall  go  unpunished. "  The  statement  was 
widely  dlfcseralnated  throughout  iXirope  and 
circulated  through  the  underground  in 
enemy  territory — and  by  all  accounts  It  was 
effective. 

In  this  case  we  are  not  at  war  with  Hun- 
gary, but  we  did  make  a  peace  treaty  with 
her  that  contained  a  human-rights  clause, 
and  that  clause  is  now  being  flagrantly  vio- 
lated. The  United  Slates  has  protested  on 
other  occasions  to  the  United  Nations 
against  such  violations  In  Himgary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Bulgaria,  and  the  protests  were 
ignored  or  rejected.  Another  protest  against 
the  present  deportations  in  Htmgary  would 
receive  a  similar  rebuff,  although  It  should 
be  made  for  the  record.  But  obviotisly  some 
stronger  method  Is  required.  The  men  who 
conduct  these  brutal  deportatlous,  or  who 
carry  out  the  torttires  and  mock  trials  of 
Innocent  men  like  Archbishop  Groesz  or 
William  Oatls.  are  criminals  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  civilized  world.  Why  cannot 
they  be  branded  aa  stich  by  leadert  of  west- 
ern civlUzatlon?  We  should  n^me  names, 
and  with  the  mark  of  Cain  on  them  these 
men  wli:  at  least  know  that  some  day.  cir- 
cumstances permitting,  they  will  be  held  to 
account,  and  their  victims  will  know  that 
we  do  not  and  will  not  forget. 


Statenaaaskip  ia  Ow  RdatioM  Widi 
Britaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Mtmday.  JnLy  IS.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  Battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  British  govern- 
ments have  been  ready  targets  for  Amer- 
ican irritation.    One  of  th*;  surest  ways 
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to  bring  a  cheer  In  many  arms  Is  to  men- 
tion ''perfldioiis  Albion."  This  Is  sheer 
historteal  emoUonallsm.  and  It  has  no 
place  in  sound  American  statesmaashlp. 

Today  the  British  arc  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
plodlnc  their  first  British-made  atomic 
bomb.    This  is  no  mean  accomphshment 
in  a  land  trying  earnestly  to  raise  li^^lf 
by    the    bootstraps    from    two    sava^ce. 
power -consuming  wars  in  half  a  cen- 
tury.   England  is  not  prepared  to  dis- 
appear from  the  list  of  world  powcis 
More  Important  to  us.  however,  is  the 
realisation  that  much  as  Britain  needs 
Uncle  Bam'%  dollars  and  trade,  we  too 
need  the  use  of  the  "pennanent.  fixed 
airplane  carrier"*  which  the  British  Isles 
represent  on  the  European  scene     We 
have  only  a  small  number  of  bombers 
which  could  fly  from  our  shores  any- 
where near  a  potential  en.-my.    We  mn.st 
have  British  and  French  bases.    With- 
out  them,    our    atomic    power    is    im- 
moMUxed. 

Thla  la  the  cardinal  fact  in  our  deal- 
ings with  Britaiit     Let  us  not  forget  it. 


af  HktMri  Valley  AotlMnty  the 

Oaif  Way  T«  Prevcst  Rtpctitioa  of  the 
Prwail  Disaster 


stream  In  a  few  years  to  pay  for  t.:.:. 
entire  development 

It  would  enable  the  people  m  tha:  ;•  •  \ 
to  conserve  the  :wil  that  is  n')^v  ^>':i.; 
washed  away,  and  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
vent  the  destruction  of  their  homes, 
crops,  roads,  bnd^i-.  .xiioulhou.ses.  and 
busines.s  establi.shmenis.  iuid  m  ti-at  way 
siive  billions  of  dollars  Jor  the  now  un- 
protected people  of  tr.al  arra  in  'he 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speakr-r.  I  am  nC  si^aK^n,'  fl-s  an 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

(V  utastisspri 
m  THS  HOUSX  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pomiflslou  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRB.  I  am  inserting  my 
bUl.  H.  R.  4M1.  to  esUbiish  and  develop 
a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

This  would  prevent  for  all  time  to 
eome  the  recurrence  of  the  horrible  dis- 
aster from  which  the  people  of  that  area 
are  now  suffering.  It  would  bring  a  new 
Itfe  to  that  entire  section  of  the  Middle 
Weal. 

It  would  provide  navigation  that 
would  be  of  tmtold  value  in  wiping  out 
the  oDO-way  freight  rate  with  which  the 
pmple  of  those  Western  States  are  now 
puntohed. 

It  would  generate  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  bUUoo  kilowatt-hoUrs  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  every  year  that  is  now  going 
to  was(e.  and  distribute  it  throughout 
the  10  SUtes  in  the  Missouri  VaUey 
area— Montana.  Wyoming.  North  Da- 
kota. Sooth  DakoU,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Missouri.  Colorado.  Minnesota,  and 
Iowa— double  the  supply  of  eleetrlclty 
Ihcy  are  now  using  and  reduce  the  over- 
ehanes  tbey  are  now  paying  by  |230.- 
000.000  a  year — which  in  a  few  years 
wouM  Mill  up  to  iiu»e  than  this  entire 
^e/n^asmunt  would  eost. 

It  wmM  bold  back  the  floods  on  the 
lUver.  keep  them  from  syn- 
wlth  the  floods  on  the  Ohio 
Mid  mn  upper  Ktaatastppi.  aad  rcduM 
cnMt  on  the  lower  Mlasiasippi 
in  extCDt  that  it  would  save 
on  flood  eoDtrol  on  that 


inexperu'ncf'd   ama^Mar   ;n 


field. 


was  coauthor  with  Senator  Norris.  of 
Nebraska,  of  th^^  bill  cr.-atins^  the  Ten- 
ne>ec  Valley  Author:! v  .md  h.iv.  lui^lit 
Its  battles  from  that  d.iv  to  'h;-  I'  has 
v.rousht  the  '.,'reate"^t  devr-lopmerr,  "f  an- 
cient or  motlrrn  tim^-'^:  It  in  .:f:v-:  a'::'  ' 
every  year  something  like  18  OOO.OOO.ono 
kilowatt-hours  of  hydroelectric  power, 
which  1.S  bein.4  di.'>tnbutfxi  vt  t!u'  yard- 
stick rates  and  .savmi;  the  people  ol  the 
TVA  area  hundreds  of  millicas  of  dol- 
lars every  year  on  their  lii;ht  and  powrv 
bills  alone  It  has  also  supplied  a  v.inl- 
stick  to  show  the  rest  of  the  country 
what  "lectnciiy  should  co^t  thorn,  be- 
sides originating,'  our  present  prouram  of 
rural  electrification — the  crc-atost  Hunt; 
that  has  ever  been  done  for  the  farmers 
of  this  country. 

It  has  provided  navipation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  all  the  way  from  Paduc.ih, 
Ky  .  to  Knoxville,  Tcnn  ,  controlled  the 
floods  on  th(  Trnne-^re  and  -.ts  tribu- 
taries, and  enabled  those  pfopU^  to  con- 
serve their  .soil  and  protect  tlv.r  wa 
from  such  disasters  as  that  new  bc;-.u 
experienced  by  the  people  aluii,  1..'  :.>  - 
mg  Missouri, 

This  is  the  only  w.iv  you  wil!  ever 
provide  adequate  protection  fm  t;  e 
people  in  that  area,  develop  that  .:reat 
wealth  of  hydroelectric  p<nver  thit  is 
now  goinc  to  waste,  improve  th*'  n.r.;-..- 
tion  all  the  way  up  to  the  hs^i'.d'Aatt  :  s 
of  the  Mis.soun  River,  and  providt-  a  pi'- 
gram  of  soil  con.servat;on  that  will  .>ave 
the  rich  lai.dc  of  tho.se  States  in  the 
years  to  come 

This  project,  toi^ether  with  th.e  Ter,- 
nessee-Tombigbee  Inland  Waterway  w  lU 
provide  what  will  amount  to  a  slack- 
water  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Fjrt  Benning.  Mont  .  the  head  of  navi- 
gation of  the  Missouri  River,  as  uell  as 
to  all  points  on  the  Tennes.sce,  the  Oh.o, 
the  upper  MissiSvSippi,  the  Illinoi>.  a:id 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  at  the  same  time, 
save  the  swift  current  of  the  Mis.>i.ss:pi'i 
for  the  downstream  traffic. 

The  Tennessee-Tombitibee  proj-rt  ;s 
already  authorized,  and  we  expect  m  uet 
funds  to  speed  up  its  construction  ru^lit 
away.  In  fact,  this  route  is  already  de- 
veloped more  than  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Gulf  and  the  Tennes.see  Riv  r. 
or  will  be  when  the  Demopolis  Dam. 
which  is  now  under  construction,  is  com- 
pleted. These  two  projects  will  be  worth 
untold  billions  of  dollars  to  the  people  of 
that  great  midwestern  section,  from 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  all  the  way  across,  in- 
cluding the  States  of  West  Virsinia,  Ken- 
tucky. Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wiiconsin. 
Minnesota.  Iowa.  Missouri.  Nebraska. 
North  and  South  E>akots.  Montana.  Wy- 
oming, Colorado,  and  the  rest  of  that 
great  western  country,  as  well  a.s  thai  of 


Tennessee,  western  Vusinia.  western 
Niv.ih  Carolina.  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Criiima.  Florida.  Louisiana.  Arkansas, 
(Jkla.homa,  Texas,  and  the  other  Slates 
touched  by  this  Rreat  inland  waterway 
system 

Thr  e  u\o  pio;ects  will  not  only  supply 
:):.'  mivsin  •  link  m  our  mt'-rnal  water- 
\\.i'j  ;,y.,tt  m.  but  will  supply  the  mi.s-sin.,' 
link  in  our  national  defen.se  and  enable 
us  to  defend  our  country  against  any 
possible  .ittaek. 

I  sinceitiy  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  to  which  this  bill  has 
bren  rf erred  will  report  it  at  an  early 
dale  and  that  Congres:,  will  pass  it  with- 
out delay 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
A'  this  pvnnt.  I  am  in.seriuv.;  the  bill. 
H    li   4881,  to  eslabiish  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority 

The  m.i'.:er  reierred  to  follows: 
H     R     488! 
A  bin  to  est.ibUsh  a  Missouri  VaUey  .\uthuruy 
to   prov.tif    for   unified   water   contn.'>l    and 
resource     development     on     the     Missouri 
River,    us    tnbuiarips    and    water.->hed.    to 
prevent  fli»>d3.  reclaim  and  irrlt;ai>*  laiids, 
incourni-e    rt.<rlcuUure.     .-stimulate     niUus. 
trial    exp.insion.    dpvelnp    li;w-co&t    hydro- 
electric   puwer,    pronu'te    na\uatio».    la- 
rreii.sf     !■(•  Te^Ul'illa^,    posslbUuies.     protect 
A;ai.ife.  strengthen  the  national  defense, 
•;,(,l  !iii    •ihi-r  pur[K>.ies 

ti  ■  •:  .•rarted.  etc.  That  this  .^ct.  divided 
into  v^ciioii.s  iicc<Tdini<  to  the  (Jllowmg 
T:ibif>  f  Cnii'erts.  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mis- 
S'  -.M    \'.iuey   .Authority   .Act." 

Table   of   Contt'nt-; 

P'l't    A—  Objectiit's    of    Mtiioun    Valley 
/iur'Mi'i.'y 

Sec    2      Dt'oliiratior.  nf  pur[>o.ses. 

Sec    -  !     L)«ft:iitlon  of  Missouri  V.iUev  region. 

Sec.  ^11    H'Maquarters  of  iigencv  to  be  in  vr,l- 

W\ 
Sec.  2c    Rec. Ignition     of     interests     of     the 

.Maces. 
Kero^nition  of  w.iter  rights. 

O  'jani.attnn  o(  i'n:  Missouri  VcLVjf 
Aiithonti^ 

Missouri  Valley  Authority. 
Loration  of  prlti'^ipHl  otflce. 
Composition  of   Board   of  Directors. 
4b.  Terms  of  office  of  Directors. 
4c    Viirancies  on  Board. 
Quorum  of  Board. 
.S;ilary   of   Directors. 
Restrictions  on  public-utility  affili- 
ation. 
Duties  of  the  advisory  committee. 
C'umpositlon  of  advisory  committee. 
Vacancies  on  advisnry  committee. 
.AppUcabUity   of    Budget   and    Plan- 
nin?    Act   of    1921. 
Sec    6b    Disixjsuion  of  net  proceeds  of  Cor- 

{.Njration    revenues 
.-ri.    (h     RfLjuired  accounting  records. 
.-«■      Hd    .Applicability    of    Government    Cor- 
[X'ratlon  Control   Act 
6e    F'manclal  discretion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 
HI     .Administrative  accounts  and  forms. 

t'u'C  C  —  f'ijrr'uhition  of  the  plan  for  Mtisouri 
VaUey  dt^veUypinent 

6«x-    7ii    Specifications    of    the    Corporation 

plan. 
<»•>■    7b    Purposes  to  be  considered  in  making 

the  plan. 
7c    Specified  detaU  of  the  plan. 
7d.  Cooperation  with  other  Oovenunent 

agencies  in  planning. 
Sec    7e    Submission  of  the  plan  to  the  Con- 

gresa 
Sec    8     Liinltatiun  of  public-land  law. 
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Pmrt  D—The  powert  and  4uttea  of  tht 
Corpotatitm 
Oorpormte  Powen 
Sec.  9.    To  act  at  a  corporate  entity. 

Acquialtkm  of  Property 
Sec.  10a.  To  acquire  property. 
See.  10b.  To  purdiase  materials. 

Eminent   Domain 
Sec.  11a.  To  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 

domain. 
Sec.  lib.  Condemnation  procedure. 
Sec.  lie    Valuation  procedure. 
Sec.  lid.  Appeal  of  Commissioners'  award. 
Sec.  lie    Appeal  to  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
Sec.  lir.  Passage    of    title    to    the    United 

States. 
Sec.   llg    Procedure  if  property  is  owx^ed  by 

legal  Incompetents. 

General  Powers  and  Duties  of  the 
Corporation 

Sec.  i2a.  Construction  of  projects. 

Sec.  12b.  Transfer  of  existing  projects  to 
Corporation. 

Sec.  12c.  Uake  agreemtnts  with  non-Mis- 
souri Valley  States. 

Sec.  12d.  liake  agreements  with  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Sec.  12e.  Readjustment  of  displaced  popula- 
tions. 

Sec.  12f.  Operatlcm  through  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Sec.  12g.  Operation  of  POrt  Peek  ri*m. 

Sec.  12h.  General  limitations  on  Corporation 
activities. 

Disposition  of  Water  and  Federal  Land 
Sec.  i3a.  Authority  to  sell  water. 
Sec.  13b.  Authority     to     subdivide     Federal 

lauds. 
Sec.  13c.  Appraisal  of  affect«d  lands. 
Sec.  13d.  Procedure  for  sale  of  irrigated  lands. 
Sec.  13e.  Allocation  of  costs  to  irrigation. 
Se~.  I3f.   Water  repayment  contracts. 
Sec.  13g.  Irrigation   of   leased   FMeral   land. 
Sec.  13h.  One-hundred-and-slxty-acre    limi- 
tation on  water  delivery. 
Sec.  131.  Irrigation  of  excess  lands. 
Sec.  13J.   Transfer  of  excess  lands. 

Disposition  of  Electric  Power 

Sec.  14a.  Authority  to  sell  surplus  power. 

Sec.  14b.  Authcaity  to  construct  aiHl  operate 
transmission  facilities. 

Sec.  14c.  Priorities  in  disposal  of  power. 

Sec.  14d.  Sale  to  individuals. 

Sec.  14e.  Conditions  of  power  sales. 

Sec.  I4f.  Authority  to  acquire  existing  facil- 
ities. 

Sec.  14g.  Authority  to  determine  power  rates. 

Sec.  14h.  Definition  of  terms:  States,  coun- 
ties, and  munldpalltles. 

Sec.  15.    Improvement  of  private  lands. 

Extension  of  Cr«dlt  to  Local  Govemnwnta 
Sec.  lea.  Credit  for  water  facUltlea. 
Sec.  16b.  Credit  for  poww  facmtiea. 

Allocation    of    Costs    Among    Mxiltlpurpcee 

Projects 
Sec.  17a.  Procedure   for   allocation   of  coats. 
Sec.  17h.  Reporting    on    allocations    to    the 

Congress. 
Sec.  17c.  Power  cost  records. 

Safeguarding  the  Mlaaourl  Rlv«r 
Sec.  18a.  Preventing    contamination   or   ob- 
struction. 
Sec.  18b.  Enforcement  of  Corporation  rules. 

Continuing  Powers  and  Duties  of  the 
Corporation 

Sec.  19.    Authortaatlon  for  contlniiing  aetiv- 

Itlee  of  Ocrpormtlon. 
Sec.  19a.  ConaervatlOD  at  reaouroes  of  ICIs- 

■oun  Valley. 
Sec.  1M>.  Promotion  of  reaeareh. 
Sec.  19c.  Consultation    wtth    other    Vederal 

agencies. 
8m.  I9d.  Consultation  with  the  States. 


Sec.  30a.  Aoeeaa  to  Patent  Ofllee  of  the  Dnlted 

States. 
See  sob.  employee  Inventions. 

'Cake  Tax  Aaslwtspce  Payments 
See.  21a.  Assjatance    payments    in     Uea    of 

taxes. 
See.  2Ib.  Bsport   to   the   Congress   on    pay- 
ments. 
See.  aie.  Tax  exempUon  of  Corporation. 

Forf  E — MisceUaneotu 

Sec.  22a.  Kmployment  policy. 

Sec.  33b.  Nonpartisan  employment. 

Sec.  2ac.  Compensation  of  injured  em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  23d.  Prevailing  wages  on  construction 
work. 

Sec  2ae.  Use  of  other  agency  penxknneL 

8ec.2Sa.  Applicability  of  penal  statutes. 

fiec.  23b.  Punishment  for  fraud. 

Sec.  23c.  Punishment  for  conspiracy. 

Sec.  34.     ScparabUity  provision. 

PucT  A — OBJicnvES  ow  na  llissonai  V4U.rr 
AOTHcarrT 

Sic.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  flood  in  the  lAssourt  Val- 
ley region,  the  generation,  sale,  and  dis- 
trtbutlon  of  electricity,  the  reclamation  of 
public  lands,  and  for  the  application  and  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries  on  the  public  and  private  lands 
of  the  area  for  irrligatlon  and  other  useful 
purposes,  to  safeguard  the  navigable  waters, 
to  promote  navigation,  to  encourage  a  sound 
agriculture,  to  encourage  Industrial  develop- 
ment, to  preserve  and  develop  the  recrea- 
tional advantages,  and  to  foster  the  ftiller 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  ths  region,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  protect- 
ing commerce  among  the  several  States. 
strengthening  the  national  defense,  conserv- 
ing the  water,  soil,  and  forest  resources  of 
the  Nation,  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare oS  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  <^  thS  United  States — 

(a)  that  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  broad  {HOgram  of 
unified  water  control  and  resource  develop- 
ment for  the  Mlssoxirl  Valley  region,  consist- 
ing of  the  enUre  Missouri  River,  its  tribu- 
taries and  watershed,  as  located  within  the 
followtng  States:  Montana.  Wyoming.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansas, 
Mteourl.  CoIc«iulo,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa; 

(b)  that  the  administration  of  such  a 
multipurpose  program  shall  be  entnisted  to 
a  Federal  regional  agency  having  its  princi- 
pal headqtiarters  In  the  region,  which  shall 
be  directly  respcmslble  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  with  full  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  out  the  program  herein 
authoriaed: 

(c)  that  the  Interests  and  rights  of  the 
States  in  determining  the  development  of 
the  watersheds  within  their  borders  and  like- 
wise their  interests  and  rights  in  water  util- 
ization and  control,  as  w^  as  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  established  and  po> 
tentlal  uses  for  all  purposes,  of  the  waters  of 
the  region's  rivers,  shall  be  recognised  by 
such  a  regional  agency  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  and  that  a<xordingly  such  a  regional 
agency  ahall  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  advice,  assistance,  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  region  and  their 
pubUc  and  private  organiiatloiu.  local  and 
State,  as  well  as  the  advice,  assistance,  and 
cooperation  of  the  etlsttng  (^lerating  agen- 
cies at  the  T^Dderal  Govmisient: 

(d)  that  nothing  in  this  set  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  intended  to  affect  or 
in  any  way  to  interfere  wtth  any  vested 
right  aoqntred  ander  the  lavs  of  any  Stste  or 
Territory  relating  to  the  contnri,  appropria- 
tion. OSS  or  dlstniRition  of  water  used  in 
torigattaii.  and  ootUog  berria  shaU  in  any 
way  aAici  any  rlgbt  at  any  State  or  of  the 
fMeral  Govenunsnt  or  of  any  landowaer. 
approprlator.  or  uisr  of  water.  In,  to^  or 


ftom  any  Intcrstats  stresaa.  or  the  waters 
thereof:  Fror<d«d,  That  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion Shan  limit  the  authority  of  the  re«lonal 
agency  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  donation,  real  or  personal 
prt^jarty.  or  any  interest  therein,  which  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  plans  formulated  by 
the  Authority,  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  approved  by  the  Congreas.  as  provided 
in  section  7  of  this  act. 

Psar  B— OBOAinxaTKiN  or  tbk  Mmsocsi 
Vaixst  AoTRaurr 

Sec  3.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  this  act,  there  is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  which  shall  be  known  as  ti-.e 
"Missouri  Valley  Authority"  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Oorporatton")  and  which 
shall  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  Ttie  Corporation  shall  maintain  its 
principal  cdBce  at  a  convenient  place  in  the 
territory  in  which  tta  activities  are  ecn- 
ductsd.  Upon  selecting  the  location  of  lU 
principal  office,  and  in  the  event  it  later 
nuLkes  a  change  in  such  loeatton.  the  Cor- 
poration shall  file  notlc«  of  such  selection  or 
change  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

BOAso  or  DnacToes  or  ooapoasnoif 
Sk.  4.  (s)  The  Corpocatlon  shall  be  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  a  board  of  five  direc- 
tors, who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Any  m«nber  of  the  Board  may  be 
removed  by  the  President.  In  appointtng  the 
members  of  the  Board,  the  Prest<tent  shall 
deslgnau  the  Chairman.  The  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  stiall  be  cltlsens  otf  the 
United  States,  ajad  at  least  three  members 
of  tile  Board  shaU  have  had  a  legal  residence 
within  the  Missouri  VaUey  region  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  5  yean  prior  tc»  sp- 
polntment.  AU  other  oAelals,  agents,  and 
employees  shall  be  rtssiginstsd  and  sslccted 
by  the  Corporatlan.  iteeii  meinfrw  of  the 
Board,  and  each  of  its  oAoetB.  before  sntor- 
Ing  upon  the  duties  at  his  oOoe.  shall  sub- 
scribe to  an  oath  «»-  affiraaatkm)  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  perform  faithfully  aad  Impartially  the 
duUes  imposed  tqitm  him  by  this  act. 

(b)  The  terms  of  oMce  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  approval  of  this 
act  ShaU  expire  as  rtsaignsted  by  the  Pruei- 
dent  at  tlis  time  of  nomination,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  two  at  the  eiad  of  the 
sixth  year,  and  two  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act. 
A  succeesor  to  a  menibei  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  In  the  aaaM  manner  se  the 
original  members  and  shaU  havs  a  term  of 
office  expiring  9  years  ftom  the  date  of  the 
eqilratkm  ctf  the  term  for  whkax  bia  predeces- 
sor wss  appointed. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  to  flll  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  oeenrrtag  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  pv«d- 
eoesBor  was  appointed  shall  bs  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  tana. 

(d)  Vaeandas  In  the  Board,  so  long  as 
thsre  shall  be  three  aaerabers  la  oAce.  shall 
not  impatar  the  powers  of  the  Boeni  to 
execute  the  AtaetloDs  oi  ths  Corporation, 
and  three  of  the  members  tn  office  shall  con- 
stitute a  quonua  for  ths  tesasaetloo  of  the 
business  of  the  Board. 

<e)  Bach  cf  the  aenbers  of  the  Board 
ShaU  receive  a  salary  at  ths  rats  of  »0,OCO 
a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  as 
current  eapensss.  Memhsis  of  the  Board 
shaU  be  retmburaed  by  ths  Corporation  for 
actual  cqicness  (Inetadlag  traveUag  and 
snhslstemee  expenses)  tneurred  by  them  in 
the  perfomaance  of  the  dufetas  vested  la  the 
Board  by  this  set.  Mo  ■Moafear  of  said  Board 
tlukll.  durtag  hti  eontlBaaaee  la  offiec.  be 
in  say  otter  bualaess,  bat  each 
shall  devote  hbaaUtt  to  tbt  wort  of 
the  Oorpecatlon. 
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(f )  Ho  Dlittar  thAll,  durln«  bU  eoDtlnu- 
uie*  tn  oAe*.  bsT*  •  Anancl^  istcrwt  In  any 
pubUe-utUtty  conpany  •Dca«cd  In  tbc  busl- 
XMM  of  t*<*^'^^"C'  tnniinitttiic.  dtstrtbut* 
Ing,  or  MllU^  pcmw  «o  th«  pubUc:  nor  la  any 
lioktlnc  compuiy  or  subsldUrT  company  of  a 
boldlnf  company  ■•  tboM  terms  art  defined 
to  the  Public  UtUlty  HoWUig  Company  Act 

ras  aarooaT  comomx 
Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Board  ahaU  be  antsted  tn 
tbe  dlKbarf*  of  tu  duties  by  an  advisory 
commlttaa  vbleh  staU  act  in  an  adTlsory 
capacity  upon  such  mattcn  of  broad  pcUcy 
and  on  apftf^c  matters  as  hereafter  deal«- 
nstad.  aa  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Board. 
(b>  Ttoa  atfrtaory  committee  shall  consist 
of  the  Oovamor  or  his  deslsnec  from  each  of 
the  SUtca  within  the  l£laK>url  Valley  region 
as  set  forth  tn  aecUon  a  (a)  of  thU  act.  and 
of  the  principal  oAcar  or  his  declgnee  of  the 
(oUowtnc     l*id«ral     Oowniment     agencies: 
Dapartmanta  of  Interks'.  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce. JtvUea.  War.  Uibor.  Federal  Power 
Commiaikm.  and  Board  of  Ooremon  of  the 
Fedaral  BaavT*  System:  and  twelve  persons. 
reaMants  at  tha  area  of  the  Authority,  three 
ot  wtM»  ahaU  be  selected  by  the  Prealdent 
to   rapraatnt   the   Interests   of   agriculture. 
thr««  to  rapraaant  the  Interests  of  mdtistry 
and  coamaroa.  thraa  to  rcpreeent  the  Inter- 
ests of  labor,  and  three  to  represent  wildlife 
and  aqoatle  Ufa.  ooaaerratlon.  and  recrea- 
tion. In  tha  area  eorered  by  the  Authority 
»iw|  aettvttlaa  of  tba  Corporation.    The  ad- 
Ttaory  eooamtttaa  ahall  organise  and  choo«e 
its  own  oAeara.   It  shall  meet  In  the  area  not 
law  than  twlea  each  year  to  receive  reports 
of  puj^aw  and  in  one  of  such  meetings  shall 
raeatTa  a  eopy  of  tha  annual  report  of  the 
Corporattoa.    Ttoa  committee  may  make  such 
coaUMBti  to  tba  Corporation   and   to  the 
rualrtsnt  on  ttea  annual  reporu  as  It  sees  fit 
to  maka.    BKtraordlnary  meetings  of  the  ad- 
Tlsory ooBflatttas  may  be  called  upon  peti- 
tion of  a  BMjortty  of  Its  members,  or  upon 
vrtttaa  notlea  of  tha  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Tba  atfrtaory  committee  shall  advise  con- 
camlnc  tba  initial  plan  for  unified  develop- 
BMBt  ~Jt  tba  Mlaaiurl  Valley  region  before  It 
li  rapwtad  to  the  Prealdent  and  Congress,  as 
proTldad  In  aection  7  ( a  i .    The  Governors  uf 
tha  Stataa  wit&tn  the  Missouri  Valley  region 
shall  eonstttuta  a  special  panel  of  the  ad- 
visory eommRtaa  to  advise  concerning  Ped- 
aral-Mata  rslatlonshlps  on  sU  matters  com- 
ing under  tba  purview  of  the  advisor  com- 
mlttaa. 

bch  mtn*^'  of  tha  committee,  before 
antarlng  upon  tba  duties  of  his  otllc«.  shall 
subscrlba  to  an  oath  (or  aflrmatlon)  to  sup- 
port tba  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  parfcrm  faithfully  and  ImpartUUy  the 
tfutlaa  liiuwiaart  upon  hlra  by  thu  act.  Mem- 
bars  o<  tba  adTlsiory  ccnunlttee  shall  be  re- 
tanbursad  for  actual  expanses  incurred  in  the 
pavforBBBea  of  tbdr  duties.  Tha  term  of 
o(  eoouBlttea  members  from  Oovern- 
aganrlss  shall  be  coextensive  with  their 
of  oOot  In  thalr  respective  agencies. 
Tba  taraa  of  oAee  of  non-Oovemmcnt  mem- 
bars  sbaU  ba  fixed  in  such  manner  as  to 
proaKls  that  tba  term  of  one  each  of  the 
tbras  ispraaentlng  agriculture,  industry  and 
oocBmarea.  labor,  and  wUdlUe  and  aquatic 
Ufa.  eoaasrvatlon.  and  recreation,  ahall  ei- 
ptra  aa  itsalgnsfnd  by  tha  President  at  the 
time  of  nomination,  one  at  tha  end  of  the 
tbMI  yaar.  ooa  at  tba  end  of  tha  sixth  year. 
MStf  ons  at  tba  and  of  tba  nlntb  year  alter 
tba  data  otf  approval  of  this  act.  A  successor 
abaU  ba  appointed  tn  tha  same  manner  as 
tba  qrlflBal  mnabar  and  aboil  bave  a  term 
cf  oAea  aipinac  f  years  from  the  date  of  tha 
of  tba  term  for  wlilcb  his  prade> 

<«>  Abf  mwnhir  appointed  to  flU  a  va- 

tta  eommlttea  ocetirrtnc  prior  to 

of  tba  tana  for  wbleb  bU 

m    appointed    sbaU    be    ap- 

potnt<i  ftw  tlM  remainder  of  sueb  term. 


Sec  8.  (a)  All  funds  required  by  the  C  'f- 
poratlon  In  addition  to  thos*  derived  jnd 
expended  pursuant  to  subsection  (b.  hereof 
shall  be  provided  by  approprlsilous  In  ac- 
cordance wth  the  procedures  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (42  Btat  20  -ex- 
cept as  otberwiae  provided  herein  A.l  ap- 
propriations necessary  to  carry  out  this  act 
are  hereby  authorized 

(b>  The  net  proceeds  for  each  r.sr  vl  venr 
derived  by  tloe  Board  from  the  sa.-  .■.  *  r 
snd  water  by  the  Corporation,  and  tr  ir.  i:  ,• 
other  activities  of  the  Corporation  ;:.-  .  .  l- 
Ing  the  disposition  of  any  real  ■■!  ptTs.  i.aI 
property,  after  deducting  the  cos*  :  p-r- 
ation  and  mainteniince.  and  nn  ,i:r.  .*. 
deemed  by  the  Board  as  neces-sarv  t  ^.  :.- 
hold  as  operating  capita!  or  dev.red  hv  the 
Board  to  new  construction,  shall  'or  pv  cl 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stato-.  :,- 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  Anv  funds 
retained  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  dev  :'ed 
only  to  construction  work  of  a  charno-f-r 
directly  incidental  to  the  project.^  au*!-  r- 
ized  by  the  Congress  except  as  appr  -pri.vttd 
by  the  Congress  for  specific  purposes 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  t,mes 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  boilcs  of 
account.  The  system  of  accounts  and  b<Kika 
and  records  kept  for  that  purpose  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ctmptn  Ht 
General  of  the  United  States,  as  to  their  ade- 
quacy for  the  accounting  purposes  -:  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  shall  \v.a.\:\- 
taln  iu  power  accounting  system  m  ■  on- 
formlty  with  the  Federal  Power  Comtn  s- 
sion's  uniform  system  of  accounts  In  De- 
cember of  each  year  the  Board  shall  li.e 
with  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  tinur.- 
cial  statement  and  a  complete  report  a,  to 
the  business  of  the  Ccrporstlon  c-.-rir.g 
the  preceding  governmental  fiscal  year 

(d>  The  Corporation  shall  determine  a;;d 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  Its  obi:g;»- 
tions  and  expenses  shall  be  incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid  Provided.  Th.^t  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  be  a  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Central  Act. 
approved  Decemoer  6,  1345.  and  it.s  transac- 
tions and  operatlorj  shall  be  fubject  to  con- 
trol m  the  manner  provided  in  that  act 
except  a*  specliically  set  fi-rth  m  section 
6  tb)  above. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  he  coi^stru^d 
to   relieve   the   treasurer   or   other   .icc<  w:'- 
able  officers  or  empK  y<^*s  of  the  Corp<jrdt;  n 
from  compliance  with  the  provisiona  >-f  ex- 
isting   law    reciulring    the    rei.diti'n    of    ac- 
counts for  adjustment  and  settlement  pur- 
suant   to   section    236     Revised    Statutes,    as 
amended  by  section  305  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921    (42  Stat    24,.  and  ac- 
counts   for    all    receipts    and    disbursements 
by  or  lor  the  Corp<.)rati.:n  shall  be  rendered 
accordingly:   P-ondird.  That  subject  un^y  to 
the   provisions   of    the   MU-souri   Valley   Au- 
thority  Act.    the   Corporation    is    authorized 
to  make  such  expenditures  aud  to  enter  into 
such    contracts,    agreements,    and    arrange- 
menU,  upon  such  terrhs  and  conditions,  aiwl 
In  such  manner  as  It  may  deem  necessary, 
including  the  final  settlement  of  all  claims 
and    UtigaUon    by    or    against    the    Cor;M  r  >- 
tion;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pri  visi   :.s     f 
any  other  law  governing  the  expend. v.i.'p     f 
public  funds,  the  General  Accounting  0:n>.f, 
In    the   settlement   of    the    accounts   ^f    tlie 
treasurer  or  other  accountable  oitlcer    t  em- 
ployee   of    the    Corporation,    shall    n   i    dis- 
allow credit  for.  nor  withhold  funds  becau^^e 
of,  any  expendture,  not  tainted  v-itti  ir.iud. 
which   the   Board  shall   deternui.e    t.     t.a'.» 
been  necessary   to  curry  out  the   {irwLsK.iis 
of  said  act. 

(f)  Ths  Corporation  shall  deternune  It.s 
own  system  of  administraiu^  accounts  and 
tba  forma  and  contents  of  its  contracts  and 
other  buslnsss  documents  except  as  other- 
wise provldMl  in  this  act. 


P*RT       C    -FOSMtn-ATlON       OF      THE     PLAN       FOK 

Missouai  VaixiT  Dxvzlopmiwt 
Sec  7  (at  The  Corp<.>ratlon  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  formulate  and  re- 
P'.rt  to  the  Pre.sldent  and  Congress  with  the 
utin'>st  expedition  its  recommendations  for 
the  Linifled  development  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
lev  region  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  act:  Proridcd,  That  a 
pr'  c'p-^•  rep<jrt  shall  be  made  quarterly  to 
the  PTfsident  and  to  the  Congress, 

.->w  :.     recfjn^mendatlons    shall    Include    a 
r    rr;;  .fc   plan   for   the   unified   control   and 
utilization    of    the    waters    of    the    Missouri 
River  system,  which  will  reconcile  and  har- 
monize the  requirements  lor   flood  control, 
navii;ation,    reclamation,    agricultural    pur- 
poses,   jxiwer     recreational,    the    recovery   of 
archeological.  paleontolcgical.  and  historical 
remains,  and  (ther  needs  In  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the   maximum  public   benefit  for 
the   region   and   the  Nation:    Provided,  how- 
rit^r,  That  works  and  programs  already  ap- 
proved by   the  Congress  falling  within   the 
scope  of  river  basin  development  aa  defined 
in   this   act.   for  which  appropriations  have 
already  been  made,  shall  be  Included  in  the 
plan  insofar  as  may  be  practicable  and  con- 
tinued to  completion,  without  regard  to  the 
lime  which  elapses  between  the  enactnr.ent  of 
this    ,-ict    and    the    approval    of    the    unified 
p;  in   as  set   forth   In  this  section:   Prortded 
/u'f*itT.    That    the    use    for    navigation    of 
waters  arising  in  the  States  lying  wholly  or 
partly   east   of   the    ninety-eighth    meridian 
shall   be  only  such  use  as  does  not  conflict 
with   any   beneficial,  consumptive  use.   pres- 
ent   r  future   In  States  lying  wholly  or  partly 
wes-  !,r  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  such 
waters  for  domestic,  municipal,  stock,  water, 
irrigation,    mining,    or    industrial    purposes. 
In  f'  rmulatmg  such  a  unified  plan  and  rec- 
ommendations,   the    Corporation    shall    give 
particular  consideration  to  the  general  plans 
set    fTth   in   House   Dfxrument    No    475  and 
Senate    Document    No     191.    Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  as  revised  by  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  247.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress   -.econd  ses-slon.  subject  to  such  modlfl- 
cati  ■:.-   i.s  the  b<3ard  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  iu:t. 
and  shall   cctiduct  such   additional  surveys 
and  investigations  as  It  deems  necessary  or 
proper,  and  shall  enlist  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  appropriate  local.  State,  and  Federal 
governmental   agencies,  educational  institu- 
tions,   and    private    organizations:    Provided 
further.  That  In  formulating  a  unified  plan 
and  making  recommendations  the  Corpora- 
tion sliall  incorporate  the  programs  and  in- 
sure   such    proper    participation    of    exl-stine: 
governmental  agencies  aa  it  deems  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the  maximum 
river  basin  resources  development  under  the 
unified  system  cif  planning  ar\d  management 
contem.plated  by   this   act.     Particular  con- 
sideration m  such  a  plan  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  given  to  projects  and  activities 
which  shall  serve  the  following  purposes: 

111  The  control  and  prevention  of  Qood.s 
which  impair  and  disrupt  navigation,  the 
facilities  of  Interstate  comm.erce.  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  United  States,  and 
asjriculTural  and  Industrial  properties  and 
ii>  1.,  by.  among  other  means,  the 
.  cotitrol,  and  disposition  ot  flood  and 
>  waters,  and  the  control  and  retarda- 
aater  run -off  an.d  the  restoration  and 
t-men'  ,,f  the  ab-sorptlon  and  Inflltra- 
ir.ari'v  of  the  soil.  Projects  for  such 
t^  sl-..i;i  include,  but  not  by  way  of 
limitaiKii,  dams,  reservoirs,  levees,  spillways, 
.  ;;d  n  o(i'.v.i-s.  Improved  methods  and  con- 
di'i'iis  o[  soil  conservation,  utilization,  fer- 
tili.:aii..n  a'.iri  cultivation:  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  iv'restji  and  aflorejstaiion  and  refor- 
estation i^l  lands, 

(2)  The  promotion  of  navigation  by,  among 
other  means,  the  Improvement  of  the  chan- 
nels of  navigable  rivers  and  their  tributaries; 
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the  prevention  of  slltation  of  such  waters; 
the  regtilation  of  stream,  flow;  and  the  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  navigation  fa- 
cilities. 

(3)  The  proper  utilization  and  reclama- 
tion of  arid,  semiarid.  or  swampy  public 
lands  by.  among  other  means,  the  Irrigation, 
drainage,  development,  and  improvement  of 
such  lands. 

(4)  The  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters 
.-nd  their  use  by,  among  other  means,  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution  of 
navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries. 

I  b  I  So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  or 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  control  amd 
prevention  of  floods,  the  promotion  of  nav- 
igation, the  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  reclamation  of  the  public  lands,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  plan  and 
recommendations  shall  incorporate  the  ex- 
isting and  ptirtlally  completed  structures 
developed  pursuant  to  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  22.  1944.  and  subsequent 
appropriation  Acts  for  ^lese  purposes,  and 
shall  give  due  regard  to  the  following,  among 
other  conslderation.s: 

(1)  the  present  and  future  development 
and  conservation  of  water  for  p'ower,  irriga- 
tion, and  other  beneficial  uses; 

(2)  the  prudert  husbandry  of  soil,  min- 
eral, and  forest  resources  and  their  conser- 
vation for  recreation,  the  protection  of  wild 
game,  aquatic  life,  the  recovery  of  archeo- 
logical, paleontological,  and  historical  re- 
sources, and  other  beneficial  uses; 

1 3 1  the  restoration  of  the  declining  sub- 
surface water  table,  taking  account  of  the 
influence  of  subsoil  insects,  soil  bacteria, 
and  other  contributing  factors; 

(4i  the  preventing  of  irreparable  waste  of 
the  Nation's  resources  from  droughts,  winds, 
dust  storms,  and  soil  erosion 

1 5)  the  utilization  and  disposition  cf  war 
and  defense  plants,  in  such  manner  as  to 
encourage  desirable  industrial  and  business 
expan-sion; 

(61  the  establishment  of  a  permanently 
pr  .<;percu3  and  well-balanced  agriculttire 
wrhln  the  region,  pursuant  to  the  policy 
of  this  act.  and  including  a  comprehensive 
program  for  provision  of  low-cost  fertilizer 
tj  farmers; 

i7>  the  integration  and  interconnection 
of  projects  and  activities,  the  development  of 
their  multiple  purposes,  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  benefits  thereof; 

(8)  equitable  coniributions  to  cost  by 
States  and  subdivisions  and  agencies  thereof 
benefited  by  the  projects  and  activities:  and 

(9»  such  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
values  as  may  be  afiected  or  furthered  by 
the  projects  and  activities. 

(CI  The  plan  and  recommendations  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (a)  here<.)f  shall  be  in 
sulHcient  detail  to  provide  the  President,  .he 
C  nitress,  and  the  people  and  institutions  of 
the  region  w.th  reasonably  specific  infor- 
mation as  to — 

(1)  the  water  control  and  utilization  pol- 
icy and  program  which  should  be  established 
and  maintained; 

(2)  the  nature,  scope,  and  general  loca- 
tion of  the  projects  and  actlvltle.s  recom- 
mended, including  present  recreational  ad- 
vantages or  development,  and  the  estimated 
cost  and  benefits  thereof; 

(3 1  the  order  of  preference  and  priority 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  construc- 
tl  i  and  carrying  out  of  such  projects  and 
activities  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  ex- 
isting and  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the 
report. 

(d>  In  formulating  such  plan  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Corporation  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  existing  surveys  and  plans 
relating  to  water  control  and  resource  de- 
velopment for  various  purposes,  shall  con- 
duct such  additional  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and 
shall  enlist  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
appropriate    local.   State,   and    Federal    gov- 
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ernmental  agencies,  educational  Institutions, 
and  private  organizations. 

(e)  The  plan  and  recommendations  for- 
mulated by  the  Corporation  and  submitted 
to  the  President  and  Congress  as  provided  !n 
sut>6ectlon  (a)  hereof  shall  be  submitted  to 
both  Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each 
House  while  it  is  in  session,  and  shall  remain 
available  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  session  in  which  it  i£  intro- 
duced but  in  no  case  for  less  than  a  period 
of  90  calendar  days.  If  not  affirmatively  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  res- 
olution, or  if  no  action  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  time  of  consideration, 
said  plans  and  recommendations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  effective  upon  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  Congress.  If  the  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  before  the  expiration  of  the 
90-day  period,  a  new  90-day  period  shall  be- 
gin on  the  opening  day  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing regular  or  special  session.  A  similar  rule 
shall  be  applicable  in  case  of  all  subsequent 
adjournments  sine  die  before  the  expiration 
oi:  90  days.  Additions  to  and  modifications 
of  the  plan  and  recommendations  may  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and  Congress  in 
the  same  manner  and  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval or  the  same  conditions  as  the  original 
plan  and  recommendations. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  recognizes  the  existence 
of  an  important  body  of  law  affecting  the 
public  lands,  irrigation,  reclamation,  graz- 
ing, geological  survey,  national  parks  and 
monuments,  historical  and  archeological  re- 
sources, mines  and  mineral  holdings  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  forest  land. 

The  Authority  Is  hereby  directed  to  take 
such  law  into  account  in  formulating  its 
plan  for  the  unified  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Biisln.  It  is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  contracts  with  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Government  ad- 
ministering these  laws  as  will  preserve  effec- 
tive participation  of  these  agencies  in  the 
unified  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  other  proper  administration  of 
the  laws  in  qviestlon  to  the  fullest  extent 
deemed  practicable  by  the  Corporation. 

Part  D — THi  Powots  or  the  Coepox-^tion- 

COKPCRATE   POWEXS 

Sec.  9,  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  the  Corporation — 

( 1 )  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal. 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3»  shall  have  power  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  agreements,  and  to  exercise 
such  powers  and  do  such  things,  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
powers  now  or  hereafter  conferred  upon  it 
by  law; 

(4)  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  coniiorate 
name  and  may  settle  and  adjust  cla.ms  held 
by  it  against  other  parties  or  persons  and  by 
other  parties  and  persons  against  it,  except 
claims  cognizable  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act; 

(51  shall  be  held  to  be  an  Inhabitant  and 
resident,  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  venue  of 
civil  suits,  of  any  Judicial  district  lying  whol- 
ly or  in  part  within  the  Missouri  Valley  re- 
gion as  defined  in  section  2  (at.  The  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction  of  all  proceedings 
against  the  Corporation  or  against  any  Di- 
rector, officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof  by 
reason  of  his  being  such  Director,  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent;  and  the  Corporation  or  any 
such  Director,  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
thereof  who  Is  a  defendant  In  any  such  suit 
may,  at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof,  re- 
move such  suit  from  a  State  court  Into  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
proper  district  by  following  the  procedure 
for  the  removal  of  causes  otherwise  provided 
by  law. 


ACQmsmoK  or  paovoTT 

Sec.  10.  The    Cca-poratlon    Is    hoeby    au- 

thorized — 

(a)  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  donation,  or  by  transfer  under 
section  13  (g)  hereof,  such  real  and  per- 
sonal prop>erty  and  any  Interest  therein,  ard 
may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
real  and  personal  property  and  any  Interest 
therein,  as  In  lu  Judgment  may  be  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Corporation  under  this  act.  Title  to  all  real 
property  or  Interest  therein,  whether  ac- 
quired by  condemnation  or%)therwlse.  shall 
be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  thereupon  such  real  property 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  be  en- 
trusted to  the  Corporation  as  agent  of  the 
United  States.  The  Corporation  shall  not 
dispose  of  any  real  property  on  which  u 
l(x^ted  a  permanent  dam.  hydraulic  power 
plant,  or  munitions  plant  heretofore  or  here- 
after constructed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Corporation.  In  accom- 
plishing the  purpoees  of  this  section,  every 
eSort  shall  be  made  to  preserve  existing 
recreational  values.  The  provlslotu  of  sec- 
tion 355,  Revised  Statutes  (40  U.  S.  C.  255). 
as  amended,  shall  be  inapplicable  as  re- 
spects acquisitions  by  the  Corporation.  All 
condemnation  proceedings  shall  t>e  had  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  and  reqtUremenu 
hereinafter  specified:  Prortded.  That  noth- 
ing contained  herein  or  elsewhere  In  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  act  of 
February  26,  1931    (46  SUt.   1421); 

(b)  to  purchase  and  acquire  such  mate- 
rials and  other  personal  property  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  policy 
of  this  act.  All  purchases  and  contracts  fca- 
supplies  or  services,  except  for  personal  serv- 
ices, made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  made 
after  advertising,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  tunes  sufficiently  In  advance  of  open- 
ing bids,  as  the  Board  shall  determine  to  be 
adequate  to  Insure  notice  and  opportunity 
for  competition:  Provided,  howeve'.  That  ad- 
vertisement shall  not  be  required  when  (1) 
the  Board  determlnea  that  an  nmergency  re- 
quires immediate  delivery  of  the  supplies 
or  performance  of  the  services;  or  (2>  rtpalr 
parts,  accessories,  supplemental  equipment, 
or  services  are  required  for  supplies  or  serv- 
ices previously  ftimlshed  or  contracted  for; 
or  (3)  the  aggregate  amount  Involved  In 
any  purchase  of  supplies  or  procurement  of 
services  does  not  exceed  »500;  In  which  cases 
such  purchases  of  supplies  or  procurement 
of  services  may  be  made  in  the  open  market 
In  the  manner  common  among  businessmen : 
Provided  further.  That  in  comparing  bids 
and  In  making  awards  the  Board  may  con- 
sider such  factors  as  relative  quality  and 
adaptability  of  supplies  or  services,  the  bid- 
ders  financial  responsibility,  skill,  experi- 
ence, record  of  Integrity  in  dealing,  and  abil- 
ity to  furnish  repairs  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices, and  the  time  of  delivery  or  performance 
offered. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN 

Sec,  11.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
power  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  In  the  purchase  of  any  real  fstate 
or  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  by  condem- 
nation proceedings,  the  title  to  such  real 
estate  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  o:  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  thereupon  all 
such  real  estate  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
Corporation  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Any 
proceedings  under  this  section  shall  l)e  insti- 
tuted in  the  United  States  dist.-ict  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  property  with  ref- 
erence to  whJch  the  power  of  eminent  domaia 
Is  being  exercised,  is  located. 

( b )  Upon  the  filing  erf  a  petition  for  con- 
demnf.tion  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  the  property  to  be  acquired. 
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and  a«*artat  th«  cnmp«tt— ttew  to  b?  p^tid. 
Um  eoort  alwa  kppalBt  Ukr«c  cooM&tHloiwrs 
wbo  iliaU  be  diclntcrwted  persocM  aul  who 
Ik*  wnd  mbacrtb*  &&  v  jtn  Uuit  tb«y 
ova  may  lAod*.  or  in».w««t  or  •«•«- 
It  ta  HIT  laadt  wbtcb  it  bmj  b*  daB>r»bl« 
for  (IH  Osltad  States  to  iexivln  in  the  fur- 
or md  pro)ccv   <ad  cucb  ct>mmi5- 

jabaU  act  be  aelccMd  troca  the  locality 

wb«r«tB  tlM  laxtd  aciucht  to  b«  eoDdemn^d 
U«a.  Sucb  eommiaatooT*  aball  raoelv*  a  per 
dMia  Of  not  to  «acc«d  C26  tor  tbrtr  Mrvtoes. 
tc«»ctMr  witb  an  a<ldltiaoal  amount  of  %\Q 
pm  tef  tor  cubalatcaea  for  Umc  actualiy 
■lieat  ta  performing  tbatr  duUca  ■•  commU- 
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(CI  It  aball  tw  tb«  duty  of  such  conunU- 
aloacr*  to  ti»r"»TMi  into  tbe  \aluc  of  the 
taada  aougbt  to  be  coodnnned.  to  ctinduct 
bemriucs  and  receive  eTtd«Dce.  and  geii^rsiliy 
to  tafte  aucb  appropriate  step*  at  may  t>* 
pKJpat  tor  the  determination  of  ibe  Talue 
o(  the  said  )anda  »Higbt  to  be  condemned. 
and  for  such  purpoee  the  cxxamlaalonen  are 
aetbarloed  to  administer  oatha  and  lUbpena 
vhich  HUd  «ltz»eaaes  abaU  ^ecet^  e 
lees  as  are  proTlded  for  wltneaaes 
ta  Um  MdcnU  oourts.  The  saM  oommis- 
«ksa«T«  ahaU  thereupon  fUe  a  report  tettir.i; 
forth  thetr  coadualona  u  to  the  vaItJ«  of  the 
aald  property  aoucht  to  be  condemned,  mok- 
li^  a  ecparate  award  imd  raltiatlon  la  t^e 
prMBlMB  wtth  reepect  to  each  separate  par- 
cal  lavoTved  Upon  the  mine  of  such  sward 
ta  eonrt.  the  clerk  of  said  court  ihaU  give 
of  the  fillnf  ot  such  award  to  the 
to  said  proceeding;.  In  manner  and 
fona  as  directed  by  the  Judge  of  said  court. 
(d)  Bther  or  both  parties  may  f51e  ex- 
eapttoaa  to  the  award  of  said  cmnmlsslor.ers 
wttbia  M  dsfys  fram  the  date  of  the  flUng  of 
>aanl  la  court.  Exceptions  fUed  to  such 
be  beard  before  three  Federal 
ualeja  the  parties,  tn  wrttln;;. 
ta  peiaoB.  or  by  thetr  attaraeys.  stipulate 
tbe  eaevptlona  oaay  be  beard  before  a 
of  Jodfea.  On  such  hearlnss 
shall  pass  de  novo  upon  ttie 
had  before  the  eoonaksatoners. 
sy  new  the  pruyetty,  and  amy  take  addl- 
Upoo  such  hearlncB  tbe 
Shan  file  their  ova  avsjd.  fixing: 
the  vahie  of  the  |aupotty  sou^t  tc 
i«Brdlc>«  of  the  award  pre- 
Dy  ti%B  aaMi  eonnaMnoncrs. 
{m\  At  aay  tlrae  wtthla  SO  days  from  the 
flttac  or  tha  aaeialoa  at  tlsa  dtetnct  judges. 
tha  kaartac  oa  eaeapUon*  to  the  award 
bf  tlse  uiaiailaili.iiieiB.  atther  party  may 
INm  auck  daelataa  or  the  Mid  jndtet: 
to  tta  flirault  coort  of  appeals,  and  the  said 
Unit  OBVt  of  appaala  ahaU  upon  the  heai  - 

Uba  faaoMt  vtthoot  ri«ar4  to  tha  awarda  cir 

Ikaatatare  aiada  toy  tha  cotamls- 

tlaa  itlalili't  Ju.lgw.  aad  aueh  ctr- 

oC  appaala  ahaU  tharasvoB  fix  the 

to  aald  prapvty  a'wutht  to  be  eon- 


of  any  property 


to  Ola 
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rt  aa  avard  by  th« 
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M  payment  of   the 

or  opoa  the  failtire  of  ctth«-r 
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Within  tha  ttaae  ipaetflad.  or 

or  tha  maacy  by  tha  Daltad  8tat4-a 

tha  paymaat   of   %tM 

•warded  Into  tha  raglatry  or  tha  ootirt 

tha  Otla  to  aald  pro|»- 

tha  rl(U  to  tha  pirsaiiiju  tharaof 

a  to  tha  Uaitad  Stotoa.  and  the 

ataaB  ha  aatttlad  to  a  writ  in 

to  fthpoaasai  tha  Ic 

or   aaM    proparty.    aad   aa 

MK  attoiuaya  at  math 
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aTHMprapar^. 
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ta  part  by  ainaia,  or 
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of  deceased  persons,  then  the  lc=-;a;  rrpr'- 
senutlres  r  such  mlniirs.  Insane  pt;r'  r  -. 
Incompeteat  perscjn*.  i;r  ealatcs  shai;  lui  e 
power,  by  and  wltii  the  Conjetit  and  a.  - 
proral  of  the  trial  judge  in  wb<;»e  cmirt  m.  \ 
matter  ts  for  rtetermlr.A'.l^.n  te  ci usttit  •  > 
or  reject  the  swards  of  the  ct  ninr  «.  ;  »  s 
herein  prorlded  for,  and  in  the  fvr  t  iXit 
there  be  no  le«fal  repr'-s*  nuiti.  e-  r  that 
the  leeal  represent  a  tl%-es  for  su  :.  r.  i-vT^. 
tnaane  perwjnn  or  lT:ri'm;*'!;f-!n  p«T^.  :.-~  :.  ■.I 
fail  or  decline  t.-  art.  t>-.r-,  .ci.-n  ti..:  .'.-•? 
may,    upfwi    mfitior..    r-^:^  .n*.    .i    i:;.i: ',•.,,  ■.•\ 

litem  to  act  tor  sij-b  -.n::  r»  ir^j^ne  pe/aona. 
CT  irrrmpetent  pers'tis  niid  such  gtiardlan 
ad  Ut«.T>  'hs!!  ac  t^  "h-"  fi:i!  extent  and  to 
the  M.me  piurp<>«i?  a'^d  cS^i.t  aa  his  ward 
could  set.  If  corrjietf ".t  i<r.d  "inch  guardian 
ad  litem  shall  be  deemed  :o  h.ive  full  power 
and  avthcrrty  ti)  resi>'r.cl,  and  to  conduct 
or  maintain  any  rrrrrfMlir.a;  hprel".  pr'^vidcd 
for  affptlne  hl.«  ^ald  « ird 
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'.or.P->aAr;ciii 

S«r  IJ  (a  I  The  Corp<  r»ii<  !i  is  h -reov  au- 
thoriatxl  iinU  dir«'e<l  u:>  cor:*.!!  ic  i  acquire, 
oper.'tie,  *:u!  carry  nut  su  -ii  pr.>joct*  and  ac- 
ttviues  in  ihe  Uts8>>un  V;f.i>>y  regloa  de- 
scribed i!i  s^ctiori  I  lai  as  '*'iU  Sf-rve  to  «on- 
Uui  and  pr'^vent  Utxlt  i.>  reclaim  the  pub- 
lic Lancis.  to  pr  inii-ie  n;ivij<ation.  and  safe- 
guard the  uavL^aLie  waters,  ar.d  s>.i  fstj  as  may 
be  (.-oiju'Lstent  wiLh  such  ^ur^Kwea  to  gener- 
ate and  dLstrlbule  the  Lnjixl2n..m  amount  of 
electrir  pcwrr.  having  due  rf|;«»ra  :  Uie  pres- 
ervation '>f  natural  rei.reationAi  nls^ntagea 
and  values:  Proi-vd^d.  htrvcetfr,  Thit  noth- 
ing contained  !n  this  act  shall  be  mttrrpreted 
a:  authorizing  the  C orptir^tioii  to  <=xt'rci>e 
the  powers  herein  granted  m  any  public 
park  ur  monument  vlthoul  expreiis  c  ii.«.e!it 
of  Congress  or  the  St.^t*?  by  which  v,i.a  |^».irlc 
or  monument  was  estabUihed.  The  C*^ir- 
poraticn  shall  hi-ve  .'uch  powers  as  ir.iiy  be 
necessary  or  fpproprtat<?  Ij  effectuate  the 
purposes,  policy,  and  pr  gram  vuth>rizcd  m 
this  section.  Including,  but  not  by  way  >  f 
limitation,  the  power— 

(H  to  acquire.  con.struct.  operat«-  Tr-.r.ir;- 
taln.  and  improve  dams,  locks  reservmrs, 
levees,    spillways.    Qoodways.    fi~hv\M,^  i- 

duita.  powerhouse*,  steani-generatuii;  piai.'*. 
tranamlsalcn  lines,  rural  electric  Mne.s  and 
substations,  canals,  roads,  roadw.sy-  di -ks. 
wharves  terminals  and  recreate  n  Ts«rUlt;fs, 
and  structures,  equipment,  and  fa  •'.■.ltlp'5  In- 
cidental thereto: 

.3)  to  acquire,  construct,  operate  main- 
tain, and  Improve  such  machinery  t^qvii;)- 
ment.  structures,  and  facilities,  for  the  'tor- 
age  and  tranaportatlon  of  water  or  f^r  th» 
ge.Mratlon  arul  transmission  of  electric  en- 
ergy aa  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  ur 
appropriate  to  supply  existing  and  pt'ten- 
tlal  users  or  markets: 

(1)  to  develop  and  provide  such  merh<ids 
and  conditions  of  water  and  land  utiliza- 
tion as  the  Corporation  deems  nece^^sary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  and  abate  flivxxls  and 
droughta 

In  order  further  to  effectuate  such  prlma.ry 
purpoaes  tn  the  construction  and  operation 
of  dams  for  projects  enorusted  to  It.  the 
Corporation  InaoTar  aa  practicable,  shall  make 
provlalon.  in  the  construction  of  any  dam. 
for  such  foundations,  sluices,  pen  stcKk.^. 
and  other  works  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  the  waste  of  water  power 
at  such  dam  axtd  to  make  poaalble  the  ecti- 
Bontleal  future  devalopinent  of  water  power 
•t  such  dam. 

(to)  The  Praaldent  la  authorlasd,  whenever 
la  hla  Judsmant  the  purpoees  of  thia  net  ami 
tha  tataraaia  of  economy  and  efBciency  wiu 
ha  aa'vad  tharaby.  to  transfer  to  the  Ctrpora- 
tlon  tha  uaa,  poaaaaslnn,  control,  aiu!  opera- 
tloa  of  any  dam  or  watar-oontrol  project. 
tocaihar  with  apptirt«aant  wcn'ks  and  irans- 
aalaaton  tacUlUaa.  oonatructed.  under  cun- 
•trudlon.  or  hereafter  constructed  by  r  r  u\ 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Lir  it«  i:.i'.ru!;it:i- 


tAlities  in  trie  Missouri  Valley  region,  and  ~f 
e'jch  other  real  or  personal  property  of  the 
I  •..Ted  i-^'iitrs,  or  any  agency  thereof,  as  he 
may  from  tune  to  t.me  deem  necessary  :t 
pr  i};)or  ui  carry  oMt  the  purposes  and  p<ilicy 
■  if  thLs  act  In  connection  with  any  such 
•r.insfrr,  the  President  shall  make  such  prij- 
•  .-:  :  ,is  nc  deems  necessary  or  approprta'.e 
:  .r  ;^e  transfer  t<j  the  Corporation  of  ure-.- 
po:,d«d  i3,\Jance8  jf  appruprlatiuns  avi;lab> 
fur  ,,1-e  m  respect  of  such  dam  and  oth*T 
wmn  - -■  I  jiir  il  pri.-jf'c-ts.  appurtenant  v.irk  =  . 
tra  :-^'. -.fci'Ui  farUiiies.  and  uf  such  c-;;t'r 
prope;'.  ,  •irfc;ethtr  with  }!crs<jnnel  equip- 
ment, .»i,id  .tay  {>)wers,  dutie .,  and  ub. tui- 
tions pcrtainlnt;  theretu,  N».,;hir.i;  .n  this 
section  shall  constitute  an  order  of  transier 
to  the  Au:h<->n'y  f  any  moneys  in  tae  rec- 
lamat.on   fuud 

(c)  Tht-  Corponvtiun  Is  hereby  a.ith.jr .z.^d 
to  nego'ute  aCTerrr.ents  with  States  or  '..iir 
instrur-irr.talities  adjacent  to  the  Miss..t:n 
Basin  States  ...»  enumerated  In  secii  :i  .:  ;a) 
to  effect  mutuary  satisfactory  tra:^smour.- 
taln  diversions  "f  water  Such  as^rt'ements 
ehan  be  reported  tu  the  President  a;. a  to  the 
Congress. 

(d)  The  Corp'iratlr/n  Is  authorized  tn  ne- 
gotiate, execute,  and  carry  lut  contracts  •i.'.'.h. 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  all  6i  •.  e 
agencies  and  with  railroivd.s,  ralln)ad  curpon- 
tlons.  cnmniun  curriers,  and  all  public-utU'.ty 
ccmmiRsions  and  any  other  person,  f^rm.  ■  r 
<-  r;'r)r»tion.  for  the  relocatloi,  of  rallri.^ad 
'.r  n-it,5.  highway!",  highway  bridge.?,  mil's. 
femes,  electrlc-light  plant.";,  and  any  ard  all 
•"■'.ii-r  prcprrtles,  enterprU;cs.  and  projects, 
wbose  remnval  may  be  necersary  in  order  to 
ciirry  <^\v  the  provisions  of  this  act  The 
Cnrpnr,itinn  ts  ftirther  authorized  to  exercise 
the  p<.)wer  of  eminent  domain  to  carry  cut 
the  purp'jses  of  this  subsecticn 

i^>  The  Corporation  Is  authorized  to  ad- 
vi^*"  and  c^x'perate  In  the  readjustment  of 
the  pfipulatlnn  displaced  by  the  «)nsTnict:on 
ot  ilHins  t.he  acquisitions  of  rights-  f-wny, 
and  other  necessary  acquisitions  of  li  nd  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  c?  this  act: 
and  may  cfxjperate  with  Federal.  Sta'c.  and 
local  agencies  to  that  end. 

( f )  The  Corporation  is  authorized.  If  In  fs 
judi^ment  the  Interests  of  economy  a  id  effi- 
ciency will  be  served  thereby,  to  ct^iistruct 
or  operate  any  project  or  conduct  any  r  ctivlty 
entrusted  to  It  through,  or  In  conji.ncticn 
w.th.  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Stares,  or  In  conjunction  with  States 
or  subdlYlsloos  or  agencies  thereof,  nclud- 
Ini?  local  levee  and  drainage  districts,  cr  other 
public  or  cooperative  agencies.  The  lepart- 
n-.enls  and  agencies  of  the  United  Ststes  are 
hfreby  authorized  to  participate  in  tl  e  con- 
struction or  operation  of  such  projects  or 
tbe  conduct  of  such  activities  on  terr  is  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  such  departm  ^nt  or 
agency  and  the  Corporation. 

(gi  The  excltialve  use.  possession,  ixTntrt:>l. 
and  operation  of  the  Port  Peck  Dam  across 
the  Missouri  River  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
toeether  with  Its  appurtenant  works.  p.'wer- 
house,  transmission  lines,  and  all  equip- 
ment, lands,  and  buildings.  In  comection 
therewith,  are  hereby  transferred  and  en- 
trusted to  the  Corporation  for  the  purposes 
oi  this  act. 

^h)  All  the  project*  and  activities  luthor- 
Ized  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  yc  con- 
strtjcted.  operated,  and  carried  out  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this 
act  and  frtim  tbe  effective  date  of  tie  plan 
and  recommendations  provided  for  in  sec- 
tKin  7  hereof.  In  accordance  with  tie  more 
precise  terms  thereof. 

oisPO&moN  or  wam  and  ranaaAL  Lam 

Sic.  13.  ( a )  Tbe  Corporation  is  autbortred 
to  contract  for  the  delivery  of  water  for  any 
purpoee  with  Individual  water  uaers.  organl- 
aailons  of  water  users.  Irrigation  districts. 
conservancy  districts,  aasoclatiooa.  corpora- 
tions, or  other  public  or  private  agencies. 
Tbe   contract   shall   be   in   cooXormlty   with 
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ti'.c  provisions  and  p^jllclt-s  of  this  act  and 
may  li.clude  such  terms,  one,!  it  lens,  .niles, 
and  regul.fions  a.s  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Boa.'d  r.i'iv  be  necessary  to  carry  cut  tl-.e 
purp>35:.es  A  this  act.  In  case  of  noncoir.- 
pllance  u'th  the  terms.  ccncUtioriS,  rules. 
or  resruJi:tioas  included  m  any  contract  f^r 
the  delivery  of  water  the  contract  miay  p.'o- 
Tlde  that  it  shall  be  voidable  at  the  electim 
of  the  Eo.A.'d  and  it  may  also  provide  for 
disco nt in uiiiij  the  dt.i.ery  of  water  there- 
tinder. 

(b)  Wheriever  any  land.?  in  Federsil  rwi.f.-- 
shlp  are  to  be  benefited  by  tlie  appluanjn  ;{ 
water  under  the  authority  of  this  act.  the 
Corporation  shall  survey  plat,  and  analyze 
the  land  and  divide  it  into  fa.-m  umts. 
Wherever  necessary  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  are:-,  to  h^  beneflif-d. 
the  area  may  be  divided  in'.;  irri^iUior.  biocVis 
consisung  of  groups  o!  u;'.it.s  or  i;i.reai  de- 
fined by  natural  U-^undarioi  to  which  tr.e 
waters  shall  be  applied  at  substautially  the 
same  time  and  by  means  o:  the  same  general 
distribution  system,  each  vnit  shall  be  c:- 
ferred  fcr  occupancy  or  sale  a-s  heremafer 
provided  No  unit.s  shall  include  m.ore  than 
160  acres  of  irriiiable  land  or  the  adjusted 
acreage  above  the  160-acre  limitation  here- 
inafter set  forth  Nothms  m  this  sectun 
shall  limit  the  right  of  ownership  of  any 
quantity  of  nor  irrigable  land,  cr  land  to 
which  water  could  be  msde  available  under 
the  provi.sions  of  the  Corporation  but  is  not 
delivered 

(C)  All  public-domain  lands  t^  be  bene- 
fited bv  v.aters  developed  by  the  project  shall 
be  impartially  appraised  by  the  Cirixirati  n 
without  reference  to  or  increment  Ciii  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  project  Such 
lands  as  shall  have  been  purch.ised  by  the 
Corporation,  or  by  other  aeencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  thereafter  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation,  shall  likewise  be 
appraL'ed  without  reference  to  cr  increment 
en"  account  of  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect and  v^ithout  reference  to  the  price  for 
which  s.ild  lands  were  purcha.,«i  by  the 
Corpmration  or  by  other  aeencies  oi  the  Fed- 
eral G')vernment.  Such  appraisals  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  value  of  any  land  im- 
provements and  or  structures  or  other  Im- 
provement-s  erected  on  the  propertv  and  such 
appraisal  shall  constitute  the  sales  price  of 
the  units  created  from  said  lands 

(di  When  lands  In  Federal  ownership  are 
rc.<.dy  for  occupancy  a::U  water  is  available 
for  delivery  thereto,  the  Corporation  shall 
publish  a  plat  of  said  farm  units  and  a 
notice  of  its  intention  to  sell  such  farms  up.n 
application,  giving  the  general  conditions  of 
sale,  including  credit  terms  and  qualif.cation 
of  applicants.  Said  notice  shall  be  published 
once  each  week  for  three  successive  weeks 
In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
county  or  counties  in  which  the  units  or  any 
portions  thereof  are  located  and  copies  of  said 
notice  shall  be  sent  for  p..iotine  or  other  pub- 
lication to  such  persons,  organizations,  or 
agencies  of  the  States  or  Federal  Government 
as  the  .\dministrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  direct.  In  the  disposition  of  any  land 
which  the  Corporation  may  have  available  for 
sale,  preference  shall  be  given  to  applications 
by  veterans  otherwise  qualified  under  tests 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation,  who  are  found 
eltiible  on  account  of  .service  for  any  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Serviceniens  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  as  amended 

lei  In  addition  to  determining  under  sec- 
tion 17  (a»  the  portion  of  the  total  costs  of 
any  project  to  be  allocated  to  the  Tarlous 
purposes  for  which  the  project  has  been  con- 
structed or  to  which  it  may  be  devoted,  the 
Corporation  shall  also  determine  the  reim- 
bursable portions  of  the  construction  costs 
to  be  allocated  to  Irrigation.  Such  reim- 
bursable construction  costa  allcxrated  to  Irri- 
gation shall  then  be  equitably  apportioned  to 
the  lands  to  be  benefited  on  a  per  unit  basis 
according  to  the  measure  of  benefits,  chax- 


acter  of  the  soil,  topography,  and  all  other 
pertinent  factors,  immediately  upon  filing 
notice  thereof  In  the  office  of  trie  county 
recorder  of  deeds  or  other  appro^^^riate  county 
oScial.  the  portion  of  the  cjr-struction 
charge  allocated  to  each  unit  shall  become 
a  lien  against  j-ald  unit  untii  repaid  The 
reimbursahie  portion  of  the  total  construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  imcation  purposes 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Corporation  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  prci^pective 
ujrmal  earning  capacity  of  the  huid^  and  the 
ahih;y  of  farm  fu..uilies  of  aver.-.te  size,  abil- 
ity, and  industry  to  pr^y  the  purchase  prices 
of  said  farms,  maintain  a  satisfactory  s'and- 
ard  of  !ivin,j  and  pay  the  operation  and 
maintenance  charges  for  the  water  and  the 
prop<,;irt ion  of  the  construct ic:.  charges  to  be 
allocated  tc  said  farm  unit,=. 

(fi  The  reimbursable  construction  cDsts 
allocated  to  irrigation  purp'^ses  as  deter- 
n-.ined  In  subsection  let  abt.ve,  together 
wiTh  the  annual  ccists  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project  and  distribution 
system  shall  be  recovered,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, from  tbe  water  users  under  repay- 
m.ent  contracts.  Such  contracts  may  be  en- 
tered into  by  the  Corporation  with  individ- 
ual water  users  or,  wherever  practicable, 
with  organizations  of  water  users,  irrigation 
districts,  conservancy  districts,  ajscclatici-s, 
corporatioiLs.  or  other  public  or  private  agen- 
cies having  sufficient  power  to  er-.Iorce  the 
collection  of  charges  against  its  members  or 
the  lands  within  its  boundaries 

Said  repayment  contiact  shall  proMde  tl) 
for  the  repayment  of  the  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs  apportioned  to  said  unit, 
with  or  without  interest,  over  sv.ch  period  of 
time  and  in  installments  of  stich  am^ounts 
payable  on  such  dates  a.*  the  Corporati>-n 
m^ay  deem  advisable:  (2(  for  the  establUh- 
ment  of  a  ilen  against  the  land  to  secure  the 
repayment  of  said  construction  cc>sts  and 
such  operation  and  maintenance  charges  lis 
shall  be  assessed  from  time  to  time  and  f.r 
the  enforcement  of  such  liens  in  accordance 
with  the  law.-,  ci  the  State  within  which  the 
property  is  situated.  The  contracts  may  also 
Include  Fuch  other  terms,  conditions,  rules, 
and  regulations  as  tn  the  Judgment  of  the 
board  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act.  In  case  of  noncompliance 
with  the  terms,  conditions,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions included  m  any  contract  for  the  de- 
livery of  water,  the  coniract  may  jjrovide 
that  it  shall  be  voidable  at  the  election  of 
the  Corporation  and  also  for  discontinuing 
the  delivery  of  water. 

igt  No  water  made  available  by  any  proj- 
ect constructed  under  the  authority  of  this 
act  may  be  delivered  to  any  of  tlie  lands  to 
be  benefited,  or  to  any  of  the  lands  withm 
an  irrigation  block  where  such  irrigation 
blocks  have  been  established,  until  a  repay- 
ment contract  or  contracts  shall  have  been 
executed  as  hereinabove  provided:  except 
that  water  may  be  applied  tc  land.^  owned  by 
the  United  States  under  lease  arrangements 
providing  for  a  fair  rental  and  an  amount 
sulBclent  to  pay  the  reimbursable  construc- 
tion cc»ts  which  would  be  required  to  be 
paid  during  the  period  of  the  lease  under 
a  contract  of  repajrment. 

(h)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (1) 
and  (J>.  wat*r  shall  not  be  delivered  from, 
through,  or  by  means  of  the  project  works  to 
or  lor  use  upon  lands  In  the  ownership  of 
any  one  landowner  holding  in  excess  of  160 
acres  of  irrigable  land  until  a  public  hearing 
has  been  held  before  the  Corporation  in 
which  the  landowner  affected  has  been  given 
an  opportvmity  to  testily  concerning  hla 
need  of  the  land  In  question  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  oX  the  imit  within  his  owner- 
ship. The  Corporation  may  And  in  favor  of 
the  applicant,  permitting  him  to  own  and 
operate  irrigable  land  In  excess  of  the  160 
acres,  but  in  no  ease  shall  this  exceed  a 
minor  fraction  of  a  second  160  acres.  Tha 
landowner  must  have  been  la  possession  of 


the  land  subject  to  this  provision  of  the  act 

for  a  ptncKl  of  not  less  than  3  years  pri:jr  to 
application  lor  a  liearaig  on  the  enforcen-ci.t 
of  this  provision  .Ml  irrisrable  lane.-  In  the 
o'Ai.ership  of  oi.e  iaiidowner  in  excels  ot  160 
acres  c-r  the  Adjusted  acreage  above  t!:e 
i60-arre  Un.Uation  shall  t>c  c.:>nEidered  excess 
land. 

tl  A  landowner  holding  excess  lands  as 
hereinabv")ve  dehned  may  secure  tne  delivery 
cl  water  to  a  designated  una  within  his  o^vn- 
ership.  uf.Ton  entering  mtu  an  agreement  with 
the  Corjxiration,  or  any  water -distrjbutii.g 
auency  approved  by  it.  to  disjxise  of  said  ex- 
ces.«.  lands  withm  a  rea.«-onable  })enod  I'f 
time  and  for  the  appraised  %hiue  ot  said 
lands  without  reference  to  or  increment  ovt. 
aco-^unt  of  the  construction  of  the  prcje<-t. 
The  appraistxl  value  ol  said  lands  shall  l>e 
determined  as  the  Corporation  may  provide. 
In  case  of  di.-iagri-emen'  between  the  land- 
owner and  the  Ccrporatlon  with  respect  to 
the  appraiiied  value  of  "excess  land"  pro- 
vision .shall  be  made  for  the  selection  of  an 
impartial  arbitrator  to  determine  said  fl.r»- 
praised  value  A  reasonable  period  of  time 
niay  be  allowed  the  landowner  to  dispose  of 
said  excess  lands,  not  more  than  5  years,  dur- 
inir  which  period  of  time  water  made  avail- 
able by  the  construction  of  the  project  may 
be  delivered  to  the  owners  160  acres,  or  less, 
of  irrigable  land,  or  the  adjusted  acreage 
above  the  160-acre  limitation  as  allowed  by 
the  Corporation  under  the  terms  of  an  ap- 
plicable repayment  contract.  Should  any 
unusual  economic  condition  drastlcnlly  de- 
press farm-land  values,  or  other  clrcum- 
ftances  develop  to  prevent  the  disposal  of 
existing  land  within  the  5-year  period,  the 
Corporation,  upon  showing  of  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  of  excess  land  In  com- 
plying with  this  section,  may  extend  the  5- 
year  period  after  a  formal  hearing  As  used 
m  This  act  the  term  *"iandowner"  denotes 
any  person,  corporation.  Joint-stock  associa- 
tion, or  family,  and  the  term  "family"  de- 
notes a  group  living  together  and  consisting 
of  either  or  both,  husband  and  wife,  to- 
gether with  their  children  under  18  years  of 
age.  or  ail  of  such  children  if  bcjth  parents 
are  dead  The  term  '"their  children"  Includes 
the  issue  and  lawfully  adopted  children  of 
either  or  both  husband  and  wife  Lands 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  held  by  a  family  if 
held  as  separate  property  of  hvvsband  or 
wife,  or  if  constituting  a  part  or  all  of  their 
community  property  or  the  property  of  any 
or  all  of  their  children  under  18  years  of 
age 

(J  1  In  the  event  that  excess  lands  ahall 
be  acqulj-ed  by  a  landowner,  subsequent  to 
the  execution  of  a  repayment  contract, 
thrcujth  foreclosure  or  other  process  of  law, 
by  conveyance  in  satisfaction  of  mortgage- 
secured  indebtedness,  by  inheritance  or  by 
devise,  the  Corporation  may  continue  the 
delivery  of  water  to  the  lands  of  the  said 
landowner  upon  his  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  to  dispose  of  said 
exces.->  lands  within  a  reasonable  pericxl  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  3  years,  and  for  the  ap- 
praised value  of  said  excess  lands  determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  subsection  (1) 
hereof.  Should  any  unusual  economic  con- 
ditions drastically  depress  farm  land  values, 
or  other  circumstances  develop  to  prevent 
the  disposal  of  existing  land  within  the  3- 
year  period,  the  Corporation,  upon  showing 
of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  holder  of  ex- 
cess land  in  complying  with  this  section, 
may  extend  the  3-year  period  after  a  formal 
hearing. 

DisposrriON  or  electuc  powiai 
Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Board  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  surplus  power  generated  by  it, 
to  States,  counties,  mtmlclpalltles.  corpora- 
tions, partnerships,  and  Indlviduala,  accord- 
ing to  the  policies  hereinafter  set  forth. 

(b)  To  encourage  the  wldaat  possible  uaa 
of  available  electric  energy,  to  provide  ade- 
quate markets  and  outlets  therefor,  and  to 
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Alan  tbflnpor  bf  ttm- 
tiM   CcrpoTBtlon 

in. 


ttam.  tutaatatlonK.   and 
facttltln   m  \\  «Mma 
to   brtaf   ct^rtTic 
•DcrBj  »T«aUbi«  for   imi*.   from   lt»  project* 
•atf   innatinal   miIi  f    and   to 
yrojMta  wlUt  a«Acr  p«t- 
for  tbv  dtapoBltkia  cr 
at  ^Mtrtc  MMCgy      To  provK)« 
t-^cmn  niMt.  and  in- 
Ti.ii^^y   Hi   oparatlons. 
•r   enttr    tato   eoatrarts 
with  puMkr  and  pnva'.« 
far   mutual    laMnliani^     •( 
aad  ractproeal  oae  at  tracs- 


to  tatlurr  th»  rc'-fervT^H*!  rlKht»  ftt.d 

prtcrltlM   <rf   public   or   cropermti**    «(t^ii-.  i 
uMter  tbt*  Act 

it)  Any  contract  for  t^e  f«*le  of  p.-«  .^r 
may  tnclud*  such  t^mtw  und  r<-r.ditl~r;v  t:,- 
cludlnf  rwwinaWe  nnntltscnmlnatory  r<>- 
tMiie  rmt**.  «nd  pr^'^rt*  for  *"c^  ''-!•'"'  '■'■  ' 
r*ful*t>on«  as  tn  •.h«'  Judjrment  of  'hr  B  -i-  ; 
may  b*   ri«^:«asa,ry   nr  d«-nmbV   f-^r     ar-v'    -: 


.--iliMM.    or     In     tcqulrlng     any    Intc -wti 


at  a  protect  for  the 

p«bUc.  aad  pvUru- 

Uia 

of   alcetr-.c 

ity  to  States. 

muaittpailttaa.   tn- 

taUtlaa  tbare- 

(In  thM  Act  caJlcd 

I.  and   to  cooparmtiTc   and 

or   ad- 

for  proCt  tiot  pnaiarliy  tor  tb« 

dectrte  enocf  to  Ukrlr 

H   pn— «tilr  at  eoat   (In 

ttvc   acanaas).     In 

at  niLMtliil  tppttcmttnaa  by  pab- 

(vhatbor  or  not 

)  oo  tlw  oac  haatf.  acd 

on  tba  otbar  band. 

ta  orOcr  to  piuauf   and 

Gw  prfartntial  rt^bu  aad  prtontm 

■bUe    aad   eooiMratlw   m^eaekn. 

to  p«opia  aad  ooBratmitMa.  vb«n 

trooi  njch  pr'ojact  us 

Uie    ti  ■imiilMh  II    of 

bic    opportualty 

to  acqulTK.  purcbaae.  or  oooatruct 

faetUtMa  (or  tbe  uae  <»^  diatri. 

dactrlc    «;ergy .    taciudin; 

opportunity  aad  time  to  create 

pubijc    or     ooopcrauve 

tbc    iaaa    at    tbe    aeevral 


(d)  >libjacf  to  tbe  prontfoBB  of  tbJa  art. 
thm  Corporation  may  euter  rnto  eoatraeu  (cr 
tbe  flbl*  at  wboteaale  at  atoctrtc  caergy 
vbaCiMT  for  raaale  or  direct  ooosumpUon.  to 
public  and  aooparattve  acenctea  aad  to  prl- 
▼•<•  «tMta  and  nefMia;  aad  may  aeU  etec- 
trte  energy  direcxty  to  farms  and  tn  rural 
mmmtmirtei  vblcli  tbe  Carparacicn  floda  are 
not  adequately  eerrtced  vtUi  eiactrte  energy 
•t  naaanaMe  latea-  Tbe  OarpotaUon  aball 
make  aimi  eadeawor  to  eeU  Oa  eleetne  va- 
to  oooperanem  opermUac  under  Sural 


Corporation 

tflractiy 

but  baCwe 

itaUl  aet  (ortb  tbe 

before  tbe  advlaary  eon- 

tta  edvtee.    Con  tracts  aaiwed  la  to 


to  be  bflrMd  ivaa  bn—in  Um  Coryo- 
ratten  aad  tbe  porefaaaer.  for  tbe  eqttttable 
adjiwli— nt  of  rata*  at  appropriate  Intervale. 
Xa  ite  CMa  at  oouUam  vltli  private 

bdUt  of  tiM  etoetrte 
limU 

tavbole 
•  ywtr  noctee  te 

lai 


oat  the  p 


of  this  AC      Tn  f-as*- 


d 


put*  orer  pnpi*r<1  prwrr  ron'mr-s  -""^per'- 
Init  terms,  cor.tractji.  •rd  r*t^  vhM^u-s. 
proepectlTg  purchnsrrt  rr\*.i  %t*.  '.<  r  tr.  a.l- 
naory  comrattt**  oplr.t  ;;  i«  tr>  wh«"h<*r  »)  -• 
pmj-fwed  cnntmct  is  In  k<»«-plnit  w.-h  ti.e 
purposws  of  This  Act  and  '.n  ar.y  ■•urn  c*.»« 
the  rrntract  shall  nvt  b*^<^me  ftTp-l'-p  \intU 
the  opinion  ol  the  sd-^i'-^rv  omrrs:"''*  haa 
been  ,  fctained  In  case  -h*  r^''''^=*"''  "'  '  ' 
fall  to  c^imply  with  nr.r  tenr-^  ^  nd  r  '. 
agT*^<l  upon  nr  Tialate  arr  r\i!'''  sn-i  re«  ;- 
latJons  iwid  cortr.trt  rrtJ-v  pr  vie  ths'  • 
tfcall  be  voidable  at  the  electton    if  M.-»  B"a:  ! 

(f)  In  order  to  <<upp!v  rarms  (ind  vm  1 
Tlllafn  with  electric  p«^raer  direct. t  *•;  :  :.- 
teraplate<l  by  this  secti  n.  'fte  Board  \n  :% 
d&cretloc  «ha!l  ha»e  p^  wer  to  »c<q  lire  ex- 
trtlng  electric  facilities  jsed  In  servme  sxicM 
farms  and  small  Ti'.'.ap^i. 

(g)  Rate  iwrhedtiles  for  The  sale  rf  pi^r:- 
energy  br  the  Corp.  nation  shall  be  prertr-  d 
rr«n  time  to  time  by  the  CorporHTifT-  S-.'o- 
)ect  to  the  pro-rtslons  of  sectKn  1"  'he  O  r- 
poratlon  shall  fbt  such  mte  schedule*  as  . 
ftnds  :iecessa-y  or  appr'iprlatp  to  j- !->%-..:.■ 
adeqt»te  markets  and  outlets  for  electric  e:.- 
er^y  and  to  eT>«-»uraee  the  wide*':  p<«lble 
vp*' of  eleetr.c  tnvrgy  havinn  r?c«rd  (upon 
The  basis  of  the  appllf-atkin  of  suh  ra-e 
tchetfTii«  tc  the  cap«cUy  cf  'h*-  f-onten.- 
pUted  electric  farllttJe-;  of  the  C>rix>-.V!  n 
or  of  a  project  af  tne  Corpcr.ition .  to  rne 
recorery  of  the  coFt  of  i^nerstmi  An.1  trnns- 
mlttlTif  sDCb  electric  entT^t  incl'idi'ik'  ap- 
propriate reserves  for  nnintenan  e  s:  J 
upkeep  and  the  aniortlratlor.  n'.  The  ''^.ov  U 
Ir^estment  over  a  reasonaMe  per'<x1  o(  \e^:. 
In  order  to  distribute  th»-  »^^Mef.'^  "♦  :^ti  1:  - 
tegrated  transmission  system  «nd  ^o  or  - 
mote  the  equitable  d.stnbu'ion  of  electr:- 
er;e'-?y  mte  scheduiess  shi.n  provide  f  >r  ui.i- 
fnnn  rates,  or  rates  uniffw-tn  throueh.;;;: 
prescribed   tran.-mlssion    area- 

(h)  The  term  "Sr'^tes."  '•c-^u-.^ip*  "  id 
-municipalities"  as  used  In  rht.-:  ?.  '  '=^  tl 
be  construed  to  Include  :he  put:!'-  .i^erir-vs 
of  any  of  them  unless  the  context  requires 
a  different  construction. 

lunowMiXT  Of  ?k:vate  lands 

Sac.  15.  The  Corporation  is  alstj  «uth<.'- 
taed  to  enter  upon  prlyately  owned  ian  is 
to  be  benefited  by  xhe  application  df  wuttr 
troid  projecta  developed  under  the  auvh<  r- 
Ity  at  tbla  art  pursuant  to  contnicts  wt  i 
fae  ownera  Itoereof  for  the  purpose  of  .i  - 
proeinK  and  developing;  said  la:  Is  by  im.d 
leeellng  and  other  noil  imprcvement  a:  i! 
eonao-vaacy  devlcea,  for  the  crostructiun  r 
(aniMtead  bulldUues  And  improvemenu^.  a:  1 
for  tbe  deeekjptnent  of  pnjund  waters  I  : 
OovMetlc  pnrpoaea.  Tbe  coat  uf  said  work 
aball  be  reimbursable  In  fun.  with  or  witli- 
out  miereat.  within  aucih  perkid  cf  y^-ars 
and  upon  aucb  achedule  ot  ^epayment^  is 
the  CorporaUoo  atay  deem   reaaonable   ai.d 

or  cararr  to  Uicu.  ooe««M»«  eim-s 
Sec.  18.  (a>  In  order  to  facilitate  n.e  dl.^- 
trfbutlon  of  water  in  accordance  ■aith  the 
pitTTlatona  a*  this  act,  the  Corporation  is 
f^}^\  authorized  to  advise  and  cooperate  wit:i 
Btatca,  cotintlea.  munlclpaUtles.  end  nmi- 
proAt  organlsatkiiia  within  distance  per- 
mttttag  practicable  utilization  of  w;itf.'- 
•tared  and  ^Tellable  at  any  work  or  fariil'v 
or  tbe  Corporation  and  to  extend  rredU  ♦.  j 
terrtcn  aad  organtrattons  and  to 
them  In  aequtrtng.  tmproTlng,  and  op- 
arating  existing  cmnali.  cocdults,  latera:^. 
ptpfrHnw.  ditches,  and  Incidental  works  and 


»•  !  In  order  (li  to  faclUUte  the  d: 
f.-;  r,  f  The  surplus  power  of  the  Cr 
rat'.- n  accordlnj?  to  the  fK)ilcle«  set  : 
T';  *h's  ar*;  12'.  tc  give  effect  to  the  prl 
.'.f'f'in  accorded  to  States,  counties,  mu 
r  .  ".p^  i'.r.d  ncnproflt  organizations  Ir 
:■.::.•"  !:f  -sich  p<  wer  by  enabling  ■ 
\l.  acquTP"  facilities  fir  the  dlstributlt 
such  powrr  •n  <3*  at  the  same  tin 
preseree  ex.  wig  disTributlon  facUitU 
going  cr.r.cerns  and  avoid  duplicatlc 
such  facilltie"^.  the  Corporation  Is  an 
Ized  to  advise  and  ro<jperate  with  S 
cf.unTtes,  municipalities,  and  nonproft 
gar.iirttl"ns  sl'unted  wlihln  transml 
dLit.-ince  fmm  any  dam  where  such  j 
';  f««'ierHti"d  by  The  Corporation  ar 
PT--  •  1  credit  to  .sTj''h  .""Kencles  and  o' 
:  ;!•  n^  '■Hid  to  n.«^.sij:t  them  In  acqij 
r  -;  '  •-'■:..7,  ^r.d  ooeratlng  exlstlne  dlst 
'.  !•:  'acllUles  and  Irctdentnl  works.  In 
ii.fT  fneriitliig  plrnts  and  Interconne 
trar:.  T.lssMr,  !in*»s.  or  In  acquiring  an 
teTe<:t  in  «uch  JacUltles,  Incidental  t 
and  Ine'?. 
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AlU».AT.i:s    r.  F    Ci.STS    AMONG    MUXTIPL'S  "OSE 
PBOJECTS 

.Sec  17  (a)  The  Corpcjration  shall  -nalce 
a  thi:;r')Ui.  .^  mvf  .sllKallon  of  the  cost  or  varae 
of  f-ach  dam.  steari  plant,  or  other  sinih-ir 
.  :;p  -  jvement    hereafter    constructed    ly    cr 

,  :  '1  ■  ."r  •>■■■  the  C  .r;-;< tut mr  for  its  .nan- 
a^e:neiu  'vnd  control  lor  the  puvpo  e  of 
silliKMim^  such  cf«t  or  value  amonj  the 
van  ■;»  f  urniTses  served  t~y  the  Improve- 
ment such  AS  navli^ation,  flood  control  ir-i- 
Kft'.  n  power  development,  or  other  ty  es  f 
deveijpment.  a-s  the  ca.se  may  be.  Cots  f 
facilities  ha\l!:»  a  value  only  for  cr.e  piir- 
po6«  sf:.ill  be  allo<~ated  to  that  purpo^e; 
onsts  '^f  iacilr:es  havme  a  Joint  value  f  r 
iriiit"  :t\n  (ir:e  purpoee  shall  be  eqv.'.afcly 
ail  K-ate-d  amont?  such  purpt<ses  In  such  nan- 
;  fT  as  the  '>ija.'-d  deems  necessary  or  ;i  iptw- 
[  H'c  v.  enctiur.i^e  the  widest  pofsibie  eco- 
r-  -.;!-  u:.e  ol  Water  for  Irrigation  ar  d  of 
el'ctnc  cnenry  lor  domestic,  rural.  aa<;  Ir.- 
d  istr;.d  nee<ls.  and  tc  avoid  the  imixif  ;ti  u 
u  ^in  any  ne  purpose  of  a  greater  sha-e  >  f 
Joint  ciifi'js  than  such  purpoo*?  should  :iirly 
bear  The  Coryxjration  shail  also  deter Tiir.e 
T:-'  ,i;  Dropri;::e  periods  and  rates  of  an  orti- 
t.iti'.a  to  be  applied  ta  the  capital  Ir-.est- 
nient  Riifscated  to  a  revenue-prcducing  pv.T- 
pu-c.  The  Oirporation  shall  make  this  allo- 
•:nii-  n  of  rixls  and  periods  and  rat's  of 
A.T:ortization  only  after  formal  public  le.ir- 
lUkTs  held  at  some  designated  point  within 
t!.f  area  tflected  by  the  decision.  It  shall 
nidJce  ITS  findings  and  decisions  known  t  >  the 
tn.iv.:i»)ry  committee.  The  committee  »hall 
li  turn  record  the  committees  views  i;  tre 
n  i.'iier  with  the  board  and  with  the  Iresi- 
U'l.t  <!f  the  United  States.  The  alloc;  tion 
u.  (x,si^  and  the  periods  and  rates  of  a  nt  r- 
■  ./^iii)H  so  determ.lned  by  the  Corpora  .ion. 
II  not  disapproved  by  the  President  oi  tlte 
Unit>>d  Sutes.  shall  be  &iiai  and  sh.i  1  be 
used  thereafter  In  keeping  the  books  o  the 
Corporation. 

I  tit  The  Corporation  sh:\il.  within  3  ^ears 
Irvm  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 
hie  Willi  CoM((reas  a  statement  of  Its  alloca- 
tion of  the  value  of  all  auch  properties  con- 
structed or  turned  over  to  said  Corpor  ni  n 
.■i!d  '*!;ich  h;r.e  been  completed  prtor  tj  the 
end  of  the  preceding  flacal  year,  and  shall 
thereof ler  m  Its  luinual  report  to  Cor  gresa 
file  a  statement  of  tu  ailocatlun  of  the  value 
ol  such  prrrpertlea  as  have  been  comj  leted 
during   the    preceding;   Oscal   year. 

1>  I  For  the  purpose  of  accumulating  data 
tiseful  to  the  Congreee  In  the  formulation 
n  legislative  policy  in  matters  relating  to 
the  generation,  tranamlaalon,  and  dlstrlbU'- 
tim  of  electric  energy,  and  to  the  P?"deral 
Pijwcr  Commlaelon  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  to  tbe  public,  the  Board 


shai;  keep  complete  accounts  of  its  costs  of 
generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electric  energy  and  shall  keep  a  complete  ac- 
count of  the  total  cost  of  generating  and 
trar.smlsslon  facilities  constructed  or  other- 
wise acquired  by  the  Corporation,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  major  components  of  such 
costs  according  to  such  uniform  system  of 
accounting  for  public  utilities  as  pK-ftscnbed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  with  such 
m  'd: flea t ions  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  by  reason  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  Corporation  and 
its  operations,  together  with  records  of  such 
other  physical  data  and  operating  statistics 
of  the  Corporation  as  may  be  helpful  In  de- 
termining the  actual  cost  and  value  of  serv- 
ices, and  the  practices,  methods,  facilities, 
equipment,  appliances,  and  standards,  and 
sizes,  types,  location,  and  geographical  and 
economic  Integration  of  plants  and  systems 
best  suited  to  promote  the  public  Interest,  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  wider  and  more  economical 
use  of  electric  energy.  Such  data  shaU  be 
reported  to  the  Congress  by  the  Corpora- 
tion from  time  to  time  with  appropriate 
analyse?  and  recommendations,  and.  so  far 
as  practicable,  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commiasion  and  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  which  may  be 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electric  energy.  It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  thia 
act  that,  to  make  the  Corporation's  power 
projects  self-supporting  and  self-Uquldat- 
Ing.  as  soon  as  practicable  the  surplus  power 
shall  be  sold  at  rates  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Corporation,  will  produce  groes 
revenues  In  excess  of  the  cost  of  production 
of  said  power:  and  the  Corporation  shall  file 
with  each  annual  r.iport  a  statement  of  the 
total  cost  of  all  power  generated  by  It  at  all 
power  stations  during  each  year,  the  average 
cost  of  such  power  per  kilowatt -hour,  the 
rates  at  which  such  power  is  sold  and  to 
whom,  and  copies  of  all  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  power. 

SArxcrTAaDiNG  the  jcissouai  aiv^a 
Sec  18  (a)  To  Insure  the  Integrated  and 
coordinated  promotion  of  navigation,  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  floods,  safeguarding 
of  navigable  waters,  reclamation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  protection  of  property  of  the 
United  States,  no  dam,  appurtenant  works, 
sewer,  dock,  pier,  wharf,  bridge,  trestle,  land- 
ing pipe,  building,  float,  or  other  or  different 
obstruction  or  polluter  affecting  navigation, 
the  use  of  navigable  waters,  flood  control  and 
prevention,  the  public  lands  or  property  of 
the  Uolted  States  shall  be  constructed  and 
thereafter  operated  or  maintained  over, 
across,  along.  In,  or  into  the  Missouri  River 
or  any  tributary  stream  of  said  river  or  any 
tributary  of  such  stream,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  for  such  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  approved  by  the 
local  office  of  the  Corporation.  The  Corpo- 
ration shall  draw  up  and  make  public  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  incidental, 
temporary,  or  minor  construction,  in  the 
categories  referred  to  In  this  paragraph,  may 
be  made  by  private  citizens,  corporate  or 
public  bodies  wlthqut  prior  approval  of  the 
Corporation.  Such  structures  of  a  semi- 
permanent or  permanent  character  shall  be 
listed  with  the  Corporation.  The  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  of  all  other  applicable  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State;  and 
any  approval,  license,  permit,  or  other  sanc- 
tion required  by  any  provision  of  any  such 
law  or  laws  for  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  any  such  obetruction  or 
polluter  of  any  part  thereof  (except  such  as 
may  be  constructed,  operated,  or  maintained 
under  this  act  or  other  law  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Corporation)  shall  be  required 
as  m  such  law  provided. 


(b)  The  Corporation  may  bring  appropri- 
ate proceedings  In  a  district  court  of  the 
United  State*  to  enjoin  any  violation  of  this 
section  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
such  district  court,  or  to  require  the  removal 
of  any  obetruction  or  polluter  constructed. 
operated,  or  raaintalned  within  such  Juris- 
diction in  violation  of  this  section;  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  a  temporary  or  permanent 
Injunction  or  decree  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond. 

CONTUCtTDfC   POWtas   AKO  DUTLUi   OF  THX 
COaPOKATIOM 

Sec  19  In  addition  to  formulating  the 
plan  and  recommendations  required  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  act.  the  Corporation  is  hereby 
authorized  to  engage  In  the  continuing  ac- 
tivities, more  particularly  deflned  below: 

(a  I  To  aid  the  proper  use,  conservation, 
and  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Mlsaourt  Valley  region,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  coortiination  and  Integration 
of  programs,  projects,  and  activities  of  agen- 
cies having  an  interest  in  developing  the 
resources.  Including  wUdllfe  and  aquatic  life, 
archeologlcal,  paleontologlcal,  and  histOTical 
remains  of  the  region  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  eliminating  waate 
and  duplication  of  effort,  and  to  provide  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  said 
region,  the  Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized. 
by  such  means  or  methods  as  It  may  deem 
proper,  to  make  such  surveys.  Investigations, 
studies,  and  plans  for  the  Missouri  Valley 
region  aa  may  be  useful  to  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  several  States  In  guid- 
ing and  controlling  the  extent,  sequence, 
and  nature  of  development  that  may  be 
equitably  and  economically  advanced 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
or  throtigh  the  guidance  or  control  of  pub- 
lic authority,  all  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing an  orderly  and  proper  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  said  region. 

(b)  The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized 
to  undertake  such  engineering  and  econom- 
ic research  and  demonstratlonal  work  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  (I  to  de- 
velop Its  studies  and  plans;  (2)  tc  test  or 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  such  plans; 
(3)  to  pix)mote  the  wider  and  Improved  use 
of  electric  power  and  water  for  Irrigation 
purposes,  agricultural  and  domestic  use,  and 
for  small  or  locally  owned  Industries;  and 
(41  more  efficiently  to  develop  or  carry  out 
any  project  or  activity  authorized  under  this 
act  or  entrusted  to  the  Corporation  under 
any  other  act  or  administrative  order.  In 
order  to  carry  out  such  activities,  the  Cor- 
poration Is  authorized  to  acquire,  construct, 
operate,  maintain,  and  Improve  such  labora- 
tories and  experiment  stations  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  activities  author- 
ized in  subsections  (a1  and  (b)  hereof,  the 
Corporation  shall  have  the  po-wet  to  study 
the  plans,  projects,  and  activities  of  the 
several  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
having  an  interest  In  resource  development 
In  the  Bflssourl  Valley  region.  The  Corpo- 
ration, Insofar  as  practicable,  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  field  offices  and  serv- 
ices for  any  infcM-mation  or  data  relevant 
to  such  plans,  projects,  and  activities,  and 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  to  have  their  field  offices  and 
services  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  cooperate  with  the  Corpo- 
ration In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

(d)  The  Corporation,  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  with  public  and  cooperative  agen- 
cies in  the  making  of  studies,  the  collecting 
of  infcamation  and  data,  the  development 
of  plans,  and  the  research,  demonstratlonal. 
and  educational  work  authorised  fc»-  carry^ 
Ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  Oor* 
poratlon  may  make  available  to  the  deparl.- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  and 


to  the  States  and  the  people  thereof,  and 
to  public  and  cooperative  agencies,  such  In- 
formation, studies,  and  recommendations  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  such 
other  information  and  studies  and  such 
reccmmendations  for  State  legislation  as  the 
Corporation  deems  advisable  to  aid  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  Cor- 
poration shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
work  provided  for  in  the  preceding  subsec- 
tions progresses,  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  such  legislation  as  It 
deems  pro{»er  to  carry  out  the  general  ptir- 
poaes  stated  In  subsection  ^a)  hereof. 

DSX  OF  PATEJfTS 

Sec  20  (a)  The  Corporation,  as  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  shall  have  access  to  the  Patent  OfBce 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
studying,  ascertaining,  and  copying  all 
methods,  formulas,  and  scientific  Informa- 
tion (not  including  access  to  pending  ap- 
plications for  patents)  necessary  to  enable 
the  Corporation  to  use  and  employ  the  most 
efficacious  and  econcHnlcal  processes  In  the 
course  of  Its  operations.  Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  any  owner  of  a  patent 
whose  patent  rights  may  have  been  thus  In 
any  wa;r  copied,  used.  Infringed,  or  employed 
by  -ttje^exerclse  of  this  authority  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  have  as  the  exclusive  remedy 
a  cause  of  action  against  the  Corporation,  to 
be  Instituted  and  prosecuted  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  recovery  of  reasonable  compensation  for 
such  infringement.  The  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shall  furnish  to  the  Corporation  at 
Its  request  and  without  payment  of  fees, 
copies  of  documents  on  file  In  hli  ofBce. 

(b)  Any  Invention  or  dlscovw7  made  by 
vtnue  of  and  Incidental  tc  service  to  the 
Corpioratlon  by  an  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 22  ( e )  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  or  by  any 
employee  of  the  Corporation,  together  with 
any  patents  which  may  be  granted  thereon, 
shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  {noperty  of 
the  Corporation,  which  is  hereby  authorlaed 
to  grant  such  licenses  thenmnder  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board:  Protided  farther. 
That  the  Board  may  pay  to  such  Inventor 
such  sum  from  the  Income  from  the  sale  of 
licenses  as  It  may  deem  proper, 

Msjcx  TAX  aasxRAJics  PATimm 

SBC.  21.  (a)  In  order  to  render  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  States  In  which  tbe  Corpo- 
ration carries  on  Its  operations  and  acquires 
properties  previously  subject  to  State  and  lo- 
cal taxation,  the  Corporation  is  authorlaed 
and  directed  to  pay  to  said  States  during 
each  fiscal  y«ir  a  svim  In  total  not  less  than 
the  revenue  lost  tc  the  State  and  political 
subdivision  affected  by  tbe  Corporation's  re- 
moval of  property  from  the  tax  rolls  for- 
merly subject  to  State  and  local  taxation. 
The  first  payment  to  be  made  by  tbe  Corpo- 
ration to  the  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions affected  shall  be  based  on  tbe  then 
prevailing  tax  rate.  Subseqtient  annual  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  acccrdlng  to  the  p>rop- 
erty  tax  rates  effective  for  the  major  portion 
of  the  year  for  which  payment  Is  due.  The 
determination  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
amounts  due  hereunder  to  the  respective 
States  shall  be  final. 

(bl  The  Corporation  shall,  not  later  than 
5  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  act.  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  distribution  to 
the  various  States  hereunder:  the  effect  of 
the  operation  of  the  provisions  o*  this  sec- 
tion on  State  and  local  finances;  an  appraisal 
of  the  benefits  of  the  program  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  the  States  receiving  payments 
hereunder,  and  the  effect  of  such  beneflte 
in  Increasing  taxable  values  within  eueli 
States:  and  such  other  data,  information, 
and  recommendations  as  mivy  be  pertinent 
to  future  legisJatloa- 
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(€)  T^a  pafwtuU  kutlKvtaM  uch1«t  tbtn 
M«  tB  nm  of  tanUon,  and  tb«  Oo:- 
it«   propcrt7.   tranchtsts.   &n4   In- 
■re   bcrt<>7  mx^Ktmtj   ormptcd   rrcm 
ta  ui)  muiDcr  or  form  by  any  State. 
couBty.  Bivntctpaltty.  or  any  suMlTtolon   :>r 

«tott1Ct   tlMC«Ot 

Pmt  K— Uxsczujurvova 
■Kfu>T«B  or  rss  ooKroaAnoN 
9K.  n.  (a)  Tb9  Board  thaU  wttbout  r«- 
fwd  to  tlM  prpTtaKraa  of  cini-terrtc*  U«» 
af^ncablB  to  (Accra  and  emplovMs  of  t^« 
thiltadl  Stataa.  employ  a  general  inana«fr 
rod  WKh  oUmt  mana««rt.  aMistant  miir.- 
«i)Lph3y«e&.  attora*y».  airents. 
are  noceaaary  lor  the 
^  of  its  bu«in«a,  fix  their  cx>ni- 
dafin*  thelx  duna*.  require  bonds 
aC  tbcm  aa  Um  Board  m-v  dcal«naTe. 
a  aysiena  erf  offanieatlon  to  ft« 
Ity  aad  promote  eflcicncy  Any 
o(  tbr  CorporaUon  may  be  removed 
tn  tba  dtacrctloa  of  Um  Board.  Ot&ccrs  and 
wnnliijaaa  at  tHa  Corparai*an  abaU  be  ciaast- 
ftid  aad  raouuMratcd  In  oonformity  tIUi  the 
0—l>rartnn  Act  and  pay  acaie  of  the 
tnutad  atstaa  cItU  aarvloa.  aaocpt  as  speclfl- 
caUj  anmptad  by  thia  act.  By  a  majority 
laiui^il  voia  at  tba  Board,  particular  con- 
t>»et.  atejrt-tarm.  or  expert  cmplcyeca  ol  the 
ty  ba  excmptad  from  the  Clas- 
Aet  and  pay  aeale  of  th«  United 
ctTll  aarrtea.  Sub)Mt  to  the  pro- 
of thla  act  and  oi  other  laws  of  the 
QattoA  atataa,  ttia  CorporaUon  may  deal 
eolteeavaly  «itk  Ita  »tpkiya«a  throtk«b  rcp- 
I— iifaltrai  at  tbalr  oam  chooalpg  and  la 
aotborlaad  so  cntar  into  written  contracts 
vtth  sodi  amptoy**  rcpreaentatlTes. 

(b)  Is  tta*  cfnpkiyaaat,  aeiecttoo.  class! - 
^iw^  pronaottjo  at  odtoers  and  em- 
at  tfaa  OorporaUon.  no  poUtlcal  test 
•haO  ba  pamltted  or  given 
but  all  cuch  emi^ymenU  and 
abaU  b«  glvan  and  made  only  on 
d  BMrtt  and  cOdancy.  Any  em- 
at  tlM  Board  vlw  la  found  by  th« 
to  ba  fuUty  at  a  Ttaiatlnn  of  this 
ba  ramovcd  from  oAce  by 
It  ^aU  be  unlawful  for  a  mcm- 
tm  at  (te  Board  to  make  or  aaatat  In  the  mak- 
ing or  cmaat  to  be  mada  any  employment. 
rliaalTlriTlnn  or  promotion  of  any 
of  tlM  Oorporatton  on  the 
at  any  ptrfttlcal  quaii- 
aad  any  mrmber  of  the 
thte  proTinon  shall  be 
tba  Dnlted  Statea 
«psa  coBVieaaa  taaraaf .  shall  be  fined 
ti.OQC  or  tmprlaooad  not  mora 
1 
(•)  Tto  taMttta  or  ttM  act  entitled  "An 

for  omployeea 
■uCcrmc  Injunea  while 
or  their  dutlca.  and 
approrad  Baptcanber  7, 
tilC  M  ■iitanilwl  KtMU  extend  to  peraons 
It  ondar  the  prortalona  of 
to  the  proTlakma  of  the 
Tan  Oatma  Act. 
K)  AU  eunttectt  to  vhlcta  tbe  Oorpora- 
li  •  party  aad  wblcb  require  tha  em- 
at  laborcn  and  merhanlci  in  the 
altarstka.  metntwnapce.  or  re- 
ef fevUdlas*.  daaaa.  locks,  or  other  struc- 
or  teeUttlae  abafl  contalB  a  prorlsloa 
tb«D  tbe  prevaiUnc  rate  of 
at  a  ataUl^  nattire  tn  the 
be  p«M  to  aneb  laborers  or 
la  tbe  ewat  any  dispute 
M  tovbat  am  tba  preraUtag  rates  at 
rt»U  be  reCarrad  to  the 

•nd  blade. 
In  tbs 
«r  MMk  fMwniln  EMe  or 
to 

*f 

at 

aa'ts  4mmVmtL  te  tkis 
ttraetty  bf  tho  Cbryarstton. 


'■m- 

<!f- 


the  jHTTamnf  rate  «~.f  wsftei  »hall  be  pflU!  a 
the  tame  manner  as  though  such  w  rlc  h.ui 
been  let  by  rentrsct 

(e^  The  Corpcirntlon  Is  nuthorlsfrd  t,  ^ 
quest  the  ass»»tanc««  and  advice  or  sr.y 
cer.  ftfent.  or  enrpU  yw  of  any  fxecut:v. 
partmer.t  or  sny  indipendent  office  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  to  enable  She  Cnrpnra- 
th-m  the  better  to  carry  out  Itn  powers  suc- 
c«s»rt>tly.  mm!  as  r«r  ss  prartlcnble  shal'.  u?;;- 
Ize  the  services  if  svich  oftc«'r«  ."iiter'^  a-  I 
employees,  and  the  President  »haii.  it  in  i  .-* 
opinion  the  puhlic  Interest,  sor.  :ce  ^  r  p^  >  •- 
omy  so  require,  direct  thai  suC-i  a.'^.sist.i:.  •■, 
advice,  and  service  be  rendered  to  the  Ci.r;.  - 
ration,  and  any  Indlvidvial  that  may  be  i  v 
the  Preaident  directed  to  render  such  .i  - 
sutance  advice,  and  service  sh.Ul  bf  thrn- 
afier  subject  to  the  orders,  rules,  a:-.d  rr.u- 
latlons  of  the  Board,  imd  the  Corp<rai  n 
aaan  reimburse  such  departnM'nt.  ifflce  r 
agency  for  the  ccmpeus.Ttlon  nt  "ucY.  ir.^l;- 
Tlduals  whll,'  serving  punuunt  t.,  such  di- 
rection. 

MISAPPIOPRIATICN   or   rtTNDd 

Sic  2J.  lai  All  genera:  p«-nal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  cinver- 
alon,  or  to  the  Improper  handling  retenti'm. 
use.  or  disposal  cf  public  mvjneys  or  pr'per-y 
of  the  United  S'ates  shall  apply  t,,  tl.e 
moneys  and  proper*y  of  the  C'orporHllon  and 
to  moneys  and  properties  of  the  United 
States   entrusted    to   the   Corp<.)rati   n, 

tb»  Any  person  whc.  with  i.'itent  to  <i»»- 
fraud  tne  Corporation.  :.r  to  deceive  any  tii- 
rector,  ofllcer,  or  empl<  yee  ol  the  (.\'ip"  - 
ration  cr  any  ulficer  or  emplovee  <  ;  ti.e 
United  SUles.  di  makes  .".ny  IdLre  er.Tv  .n 
any  book  of  the  Corporation,  ct  (2»  r.utkrs 
any  false  report  or  statement  for  'he  C  rp-  - 
ration,  shall,  upon  convlctior.  thereof  be 
fined  not  more  than  tlO.CKX:!  or  inipri.^.  ru  <1 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both 

(C>  Any  person  who  shall  receive  uiy  ccm- 
ptetisatlon,  rebate,  or  reward,  or  sha.;  en-.er 
lEtx)  any  conspiracy,  collusion,  -.^r  Acrce- 
ment.  expreas  or  Implied,  ■with  intent  t,  de- 
fraud the  Corporation  cr  wrongfully  and  un- 
lawfully to  defeat  ils  purposes,  shdll.  n  r-in- 
Tlctlon  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  ts.uoo 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years  or  octh 

sxraaABiLrrT  paovisioNS 
3«c.  34,  If  any  provision  of  this  art  )r  the 
application  'jf  such  provision  to  any  persi  n 
or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid  'he 
remainder  of  the  act  and  the  aopUcatirja  •  f 
auch  proTlslon  to  persons  or  circumft"  uicps 
other  fian  those  to  which  U  Is  held  s^.vahd 
ahall  not  be  affected  therebr. 


MickeUbfelo  of  tlic  linked  States  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  wrw  TOXK 

ni  THl  HOUSK  or  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Thursday.  July  26,  1951 

Mr.  CLEMENTE,  Mr  Speaker,  today 
more  than  at  any  other  time  tbe  great 
works  of  the  '"Michelangelo  of  the 
United  States  Capitol."  Constantino 
Bnimidl.  have  finally  come  to  be  evalu- 
ated on  the  simple  txuus  of  the  actual 
greatoMS  of  his  works.  There  Is  not  the 
■lightest  doubt  that  his  decoration  of  the 
Capitol  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
vofid  art.  I  glTe  thanks  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  ailording  this  dlstin- 
ffalabed  gentleman  the  privilege  of  per- 
forming this  work.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
Ifjrrtle  Cheney  Murdock  who  so  zeal- 


titi.sly  spearheaded  the  recognition  of 
this  masterful  artist.  In  a  small  mea.s- 
ure  of  tribute  I  include  the  article  from 
the  EveninK  Star  of  July  26.  1951: 

Mkhelj^ncelo  or  the  UNnro  States 
Capttol 

(By  Jack  Jonas) 
It  took  the  Nation  70  years  to  recognize 
Constantino  Brumldl,  dogged  by  criticism, 
but  a  never-defeated  artist  who  labored  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  decorate  the  Capltcl 
wi'li  his  murals  and  other  paintings. 

.Mthough  countless  visitors  have  viewed 
the  results  of  hu  efforts,  until  recently  his 
name  remained  obscure,  relegated  to  brief 
retf  rences  in  Washington  histories  and  to 
his  seldom-seen  signature.  "C  Brumldl. 
a: '..St.  c'tlzen  of  the  United  States." 

Ttxlay,  benes.th  the  fresco  the  Italian- 
born  artist  painted  on  the  Capitol  dome. 
rtremonies  honor  his  memory  on  the  one 
hundred  and  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  his 
fcirth 

The  fact  that  he  Is  even  new  gaining 
nr.tice  ?s  due  to  the  persistence  of  Dr.  Myrtle 
Ciienpy  Murdock,  wife  of  Representative 
MtRixx-K.  Democrat,  of  Arizona.  It  was 
thr.  UKh  her  efforts  that  Congress  author- 
ized last  year  a  bronze  marker  for  Brumidl  s 
er.ive  m  Glenwood  Cemetery.  The  marker 
1.S  to  be  placed  later.  Dr.  Murdock  also  has 
written  a  biography  of  Brumldl. 

Brumldl  was  born  In  Italy,  but  his  early 
history  !8  as  vague  as  were  previous  men- 
tions of  him. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1852.  and  soon 
alter  his  arrival  was  busy  with  his  palnt- 
i-.iir  He  painted  the  Crucifixion  for  St  Ste- 
phens  Church  in  New  York  and  The  Holy 
Trinity  in  the  cathedral  at  Mexico  City. 

Then  he  was  hired  by  Capt.  Montgomery 
C  Meigs  to  decorate  the  room  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  AKriculture  at  the  Capitol,  and  his 
career  as  the  "Michelangelo  of  the  United 
t^tates   Capitol"  began. 

After  he  had  been  commissioned,  in  1855. 
to  decorate  the  Capitol,  he  remarked: 

I  no  longer  have  any  desire  for  fame  or 
f  rtune  My  one  ambition  and  my  dally 
prayer  is  that  I  may  live  long  enoueh  to 
m.^ke  beautiful  the  Capitol  of  the  one  coun- 
try on  earth  in  which  there  Is  liberty." 

His  brush  was  busy  In  succeeding  years. 
He  painted  symbolic  fltrures  of  history, 
cp'igraphy,  mechanics,  commerce.  *he  arts 
and  the  sciences,  and  war.  portraits  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  John  Pitch,  Robert  Pulton, 
6;im'icl   P    B    Morse,  and   many  others. 

Hi.<i  pay  at  first  was  $8  a  day.  Later  the 
figure  was  raised  to  110  a  day.  When  he  did 
his  3  years'  work  on  the  canopy  and  frieze 
of  the  Capitol  rotunda,  he  was  paid  a  lump 
sum  of  WO. 000. 

His  life  wtis  far  from  serene. 
His  appointment  to  paint  the  Capitol  pic- 
tures had  been  bitterly  opposed  by  Amerlcnn 
artists  Congressional  leaders,  goaded  by 
the  resentful  American  artists,  continued  to 
plajrue  him  through  the  25  years  that  he 
worked. 

Three  years  after  he  was  hired,  a  group 
of  artists  called  for  a  House  committee  to 
pa.ss  ■intelligent  and  unbiased  adjudication 
on  embellishments  In  all  national  build- 
ings " 

The  committee  was  set  up,  and  issued  Its 
report,  and  without  naming  Brumidl. 
severely  criticized  his  work. 

"A  plain  coat  or  two  of  whitewash  Is  bet- 
ter. In  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  than 
the  tawdry  and  exuberant  ornaments  with 
which  many  of  the  rooms  and  passages  are 
being  crowded,"  the  report  stated. 

And  again,  after  he  had  been  at  work  4 
years,  the  committee  reported: 

"Far  greater  tobrlety  ahould  be  glvea  to 
these  halls  In  their  general  effect,  so  ••  to 
render  them  leas  distracting  to  the  eye." 


His  private  life  was  unhappy,  too.  He 
battled  against  111  health  and  the  unhap- 
piness  caused  by  estrangement  from  his 
lovely  wife,  Ix)la  Oermon,  nearly  40  years 
his   ;unior. 

She  had  served  as  the  model  for  the 
women  In  his  fresco 

Brumidl  was  60  when  he  finished  the 
painting  tn  the  Capitol  dome  When  he  was 
past  72,  he  began  work  on  the  encircling 
frieze  in  the  rotunda. 

While  at  work  on  the  frieze,  he  suffered 
the  injuries  that  led  to  his  death  4  months 
later.  He  slipped  and  fell  on  the  platform 
high  above  the  Capitol  floor. 

In  the  ensuing  4  months,  he  continued  to 
w..rk  at  home,  busy  with  sketches  for  com- 
pletion of  the  frieze.  On  his  death  bed,  he 
turned  the  sketches  over  to  Filippo  Costag- 
ginl  and  designated  him  to  complete  the 
work.  Costagglni  worked  until  the  sketches 
ran  cut.  but  the  frieze  was  never  finished. 
The  sketches  were  not  complete.  Brumldl 
died  February  19.  1880. 

At  his  death.  Congress  changed  its  tune 
and  paid  him  lavish  tribute.  But  his  name 
gradually  slipped  into  obscurity,  to  remain 
there  until  Mrs.  Murdock  accidentally  dis- 
covered his  unmarked  grave  In  Glenwood 
Cemetery  and  began  her  campaign  for  his 
recognition. 

Last  year,  Congre  s  approved  a  bill  appro- 
priating $500  to  place  a  bronze  marker  on 
Erumidi's  grave.  The  marker  now  Is  being 
executed,  Mrs.  Mtirdock  said,  and  will  be 
placed  on  the  fence-enclosed  grave  at  a 
later  date. 

Brumidl's  jM-ophetic  realization  that  fame 
and  fortune  had  passed  him  by  Is  pointed 
up  by  the  fact  that  when  he  died  he  was 
so  poor  that  Congress  had  to  appropriate 
money  to  pay  for  his  burial. 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixtli  Anniversary 
of  the  Birth  of  Constantino  Bmmidi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  KHOOE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1951 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  on  July  26, 
1951.  at  the  exercises  commemorating 
the  birth  of  Constantino  Brumidi: 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  these  exercises, 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  Is  to  commemo- 
rate the  one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Constantino  Brumldl, 
the  artist  who  spent  many  years  decorating 
the  Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States, 
and  died  as  the  result  of  a  fall  while  working 
on  the  frieze  above  us. 

In  welcoming  you  to  these  ceremonies.  I 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  no  more 
appropriate  setting  could  be  found  to  honor 
this  great  artist,  whose  love  of  these,  our 
United  States  of  America,  Is  reflected  In  his 
artistry  that  Is  found  not  only  In  this  ro- 
tunda but  throughout  the  Capitol  Building. 

This  was  his  sanctuary,  his  haven  of  peace, 
far  away  from  Inequity  and  Intolerance,  for 
here  Constantino  Brumldl  tolled  In  a  work 
of    love    for    this,    his    adopted    country. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  outline  In  detail 
the  life  of  Constantino  Brumldl;  other 
apeakers  will  do  that.  But  I  would  like  to 
reflect  on  Brumidl's  thoughts  as  he  drew 
from  the  fire  of  his  artistic  mind  and  hands. 


At  the  age  of  47,  when  most  men  have 
established  themselves  in  their  community, 
Constantino  Brumidi  was  banished  from  his 
native  Italy — a  political  exile.  He  sought 
avsylum  In  America. 

Here,  Indeed,  he  found  a  lively  experiment 
in  full  liberty.  Here  liberty  was  to  him  a 
living  thing. 

Brumidl  was  thrilled  with  this  liberty  and 
with  freedom  of  opportunity,  for  here  he 
found  that  the  Pilgrims,  the  Puritans,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  the  Irish, 
the  Italians,  and  many,  many  others,  had 
brought  their  measure  of  culture.  All  the,se 
were  poured  into  the  melody  of  the  American 
scene — the  sterling  qualities  of  each  people 
in  this  melting  pot  of  America. 

This  was  In  1852.  Constantino  Brumidi 
was  in  love  with  his  adopted  country.  Citi- 
zenship became  his  primary  objective.  Free- 
dom of  opportunity  that  this  new  land  offered 
came  to  him  when  he  was  engaged  to  adorn 
the  walls  of  this  very  building  with  his 
glorious  artistry. 

The  Capitol  became  his  Island  of  peace. 
His  paintings  and  figures  were  to  flower  es 
a  memorial  to  our  debt  of  the  past  and  our 
destiny  for  the  future.  From  history,  reli- 
gion, and  legend,  he  worked  In  decorating 
this  shrine  of  continuing  history.  Constan- 
tino Brumidi  felt  that  this  was  the  citadel 
of  the  country's  ancient  history — ancient 
only  In  the  terms  of  the  newness  of  this  New 
World. 

On  and  on  Constantino  Brumldl  worked 
in  telling  the  tale  of  this  shrine  that  Is  the 
enduring  triumph  of  America. 

Brumidl's  work  flourished  for  more  than 
25  years  until  his  tragic  fall  from  the  frieze 
Just  above  us.  His  enthusiasm  and  his  work 
grew  with  the  years,  but  his  greatest  triumph 
came  In  1857  as  he  finished  a  mural  in  the 
Chamber  cf  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Only  his  signature  remained  to  be  done. 

With  typical  Brumldl  style,  he  wrote  the 
epitaph  of  a  true  American:  "C.  Brumldl, 
r  tist.  citizen  of  the  United  States." 


Federal  Employees  Answer  Giticism — 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Lodge 
No.  1286,  Ashland,  Ky.,  Sends  Letter  to 
Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF  WIST  VIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr,  RAMSAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  maligned  groups  of  citizens 
are  our  Federal  employees.  By  and 
large  they  are  loyal.  efiBcient,  and  hard- 
working, yet  they  are  constantly  made 
targets  of  criticism.  Members  of  Lodge 
No  1286  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  In- 
dependent, setting  forth  their  views  on 
the  leave  situation. 

A8H1.AND,  KT..  JtaT   10,   1951. 

An  Optn  IjKTTai  to  rta  Ashland  (  Kt  )  Indi- 

rKKDCNT  AND  PUBUC 

As  Federal  Government  emplojrees.  most 
of  whom  entered  the  Civil  Service  with  the 
distinct  printed  agreement  that  26  days  an- 
nual leave  was  part  of  the  "hiring  bargain," 
the  members  of  thla  union — Ashland  Lodge 
No.    1286,   American  Federation   of  Govern- 


ment Bmployeea,  A  F  L  affiliated— feel  Jus- 
tified in  the  following  comment  anent  the 
"26  to  20"  editorial  that  appeared  In  tha 
July  4  issue  of  the  Independent. 

Among  other  remarks  that  editorial  ex- 
pressed jubilance  over  the  Dnlted  SLates 
Senates  "Rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  action  in 
voting  to  cut  us  to  20  days  leave  so  that 
they  could  bring  the  postal  workers  up  to 
the  same  amount  and  still  make  some  sav- 
ing to  the  Government.  It  also  made  the 
doubtful  statement  that  moet  Americans  get 
no  more  than  2  weeks'  vacation  a  year. 

In  answer  to  this  we  could  advance  the 
following  refutation  ■ 

1.  We  could  sUte  that  the  Independent  s 
editorial  writer  must  have  been  thinking 
of  the  near  sweatshop  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  some  of  Ashland's  stores  and 
small  businesses  when  he  stated  that  most 
Americans  get  no  more  than  2  weeks  vaca- 
tion. The  overall  national  vacation  picture 
shows  up  a  little  differently. 

2  We  could  state  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  postal  worker  had  the  choice  between  a 
pay  raise  and  a  leave  raise.  They  chose 
the  pay  raise.  Now  their  sponscn-.  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  wanta  to  give  them  the 
leave  raise  also — at  our  expense.  Our  quar- 
rel here  Is  with  their  sponsor,  not  with  our 
sister  union,  the  Postal  Workers.  The  In- 
dependent seemed  to  neglect   this  point. 

3  We  could  point  out  that  induatrtal 
employees  have  received  from  two  to  four 
pay  raises  since  we  have  received  any.  This, 
and  the  defense  effort  have  ralaed  living 
costs  so  high  that  many  Government  em- 
ployees are  now  living  "mighty  low  on  the 
bog."  Some  so  low  that  they  are  using 
their  leave  on  odd  Job*  about  town  to  try 
to  keep  ahead  of  the  sheriff.  For  them  there 
Is  no  real  vacation. 

4  We  could  tell  the  rtory  of  the  many 
Government  wives  who  have  felt  It  necessary 
to  go  back  to  work  to  help  with  the  family 
budget. 

5  We  could  state  that  we  Americans  boast 
that  our  Government  has  never  repudiated 
an  obligation.  We  are  happy  to  agree  that 
In  large  and  International  matters  that  Is 
true  Unfortunately,  In  smaller  matters  In- 
volving Government  employees,  particularly 
Immigration  and  Btireau  of  Prlaons  employ- 
ees, this  present  possible  leave  repudiation 
will  be  only  one  of  more  than  one  discrimi- 
nation. One  case  actually  involves  an  In- 
fraction of  the  8- hour  law  by  tJ-ie  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

6.  We  could  remind  the  public  that  Gov- 
ernment workers  are  also  taxpayers — Jtist 
as  Interested  In  real  Government  economy  aa 
any  other  t8.xpayer.  This  Is  a  point  that 
editorial  writers  everywhere  In  taking  their 
many  "cracks"  at  all  pnibllc  servants  seem 
to  want  the  public  to  forget.  They  talk  to 
the  public  In  a  tone  tha^  Implies  that  pub- 
lic servants  are  some  sort  of  a  parasitic,  non- 
taxpaylng  second  group  unrelated  to  the 
taxpaylng  public.  For  Instance,  the  chief 
phraser  of  this  letter,  together  with  his 
working  wife  and  daughter  made  S7.500  last 
year.  Out  of  that  w^as  paid  well  over  SI. 000 
In  direct  taxes  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  sev- 
eral htmdred  dollars  In  hidden  taxes  Why 
shouldn't  he  be  Interested  in  real  Govern- 
ment economy? 

7.  We  could  state  that  our  national  union 
headquarters  has  many  hardship  cases  on 
file  Indicating  that  we  In  the  field  are  prob- 
ably better  off  than  many  Government  em- 
ployees In  Washington.  Crowded,  expensive 
Washington  forces  many  low-bracket  girl 
clerks  to  commute  as  high  as  30  miles  to  and 
from  work,  and,  to  save  money,  club-up  two 
and  three  In  a  hot,  stinking  room  for  which 
with  rent  controls  riddled,  they  often  pay 
enough  to  have  rented  an  entire  hovise  a  few 
years  back.  These,  too,  often  use  theu:  leave 
to  make  extra  money.  • 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


t.  IB  M»kii«  UMir  cntiaHM  of  public 
itfttartftl  «ilMn  w«  fond  of  f«mtiMi- 
ol  UMir  pfttrtoUc  «ny  tn  tb«  d«- 
la  fact,  tn  WMhlBffton  rtfht 
..  ta  aucti  talk  ibst  m  Veta  national 
'im  ibtmM  MTM  to  *  rMiKtion  to 
U  *a«  Iw^  f*"  t'^  dmUoo.     ProbkblT 
^^  ^  asMl  T«mtti<Unff.    We  >•  b«co  to  lax  m 
patrtfiTiMi  IB  tb*  p*at.     In  itlS  *bA  1»43-«4. 
^fttL.  naay  ■dttortal  vrttar*  «c  know  vera 
pfttrtoUcatlT  lalnc  tbcir  a  ancka'  racatlon— 
Iw^>    ginathnT    laatti    froiB    November    to 
April— «B  tba  (tao««roua  and  of  a  flabln«  pole 
ta  PI«M»  watan  and  tlarvbare.  iht   rtry 
gim:  aaajortty  of  the  nacmbcn  of  tbl*  union 
Vff*^  wm^  -aiijoyuif  ■  J8-day»-plu«  Tacations 
tB  •1Mb  h*f*>»y  exciting  nuatlon  spou  m  the 
Cbatcau  TbiafTy.  Tarawa.  Ouadai- 
aod  Ivo  Jlma. 
jia  «•  aaM  aboT«  we  could,  aa  OoTrmment 
aoutovwa.  claim  tb«  aboT«  potnu;   but  we 
wtU  not.     We  walT*  ti»em— aaJt  the   public 
to  aet  tbem  down  aa  flementt  oX  cur  ima«- 
tn^^yi^.   and  ai  brotber  Uxpayers  go  along 
vltb    \M   ta    commendlnf    Colonel    Porgey  s 
atfltartal  writer  for  bla  Tallant  atand  on  a^v- 
arni&ent  economy      OoTernment  emptoyeea 
abouM  be  cut  tn  every  »«?  poaalble. 

Bow  eiae  are  w«  eY«r  going  to  get  econ- 
omy atarted?  We  muat  etart  toroewiiere. 
and  It  aJwaya  baa  bean  good.  safe,  states- 
manthlr  to  atari  tbe  ax  in  tbe  kawer  brack- 
eta— Mnoog  people  wltb  tbe  taut  resources 
to  whack  back.  It  makea  for  fewer  expen- 
atw  court  of  claims  suiU.  fewer  expenjlve 
Imjm  btwtlng  loopholf*.  and  otber  irrl- 
tatlag  blgb-bracket  boomsmnga. 

And.  uniea  w«  whack  tbla  poaalble  1200.- 
flOO^WO  off  tbe  Ooremment  cmployeee.  bow 
•ra  w«  ever  going  to  reduce  tazaa?  With  a 
poaibia  natk>nal  budget  c£  MOjOOO.OOO.OOO— 
300  tlmea  taoo.000.000— tbat  Juat  poaslbly 
mtgbt  reduce  our  taxea  tbe  slsable  cme- third 
ai  a  oaat  cm  tbe  dollar,  miUas.  of  course,  some 
•ntvprtelnc  editorial  writer  Induces  hU 
eommunltT  to  put  tbe  beat  on  Cougreaa 
tor  aoBM  gaOO  pork-barrel  pro}ect  for  their 
y^^}  eoountmlty.  or  some  foreign  nation. 
wtrtrli  la  daily  cutting  our  national  throat 
la  tiM  United  Ilatkma.  wanu  anotber  liSOO,- 
OOOvOOO  gift. 
la  ooDduakm.  permit  us  to  state  tbat  Oot- 
_jt  workers  nerer  have  baen  tbe  pam- 
aeC  come  would  have  you  bellere  Our 
ta.  and  always  has  been,  not  to  get 
of  tbe  blgb  cost  of  exlatcnce.  but  to 
Wy  to  feaep  up  with  it.  We've  beard  criti- 
«^B  at  tike  abiny  new  cars  a  fortunate  few 
of  ^  drive  to  work.  Don  t  let  tbat  fool  you. 
•re  mostly  tbe  fcntunate  few  who 
ted  atiabte  promotions  or  bave  otber 
tamnm  at  income  beaidea  tbelr  OoTemment 
pay  tbTk — vorkli^  wlrea.  tnberltancea.  etc. 
•Hm  gi—t  mAjorlty  at  Oovcmment  workers 
CMBast  afford  tbe  garage  rent  on  a  good  car. 
lat  ai*iT^  buy  one. 

To  tikaaa  who  do  not  beUrve  our  state- 
MOTifi  w  eztaod  the  invltatton  to  take  tbe 
cliU  ••mw  taats.  Join  ua.  and  ftnd  out  for 
But  do  not  stay  In  tba  aerrlce 
than  10  yeara  or  you  vlU  find  your- 
•o  stuck  with  hiffL  nooreUimabte  In- 
ili  ta  *uch  thin^  aa  retirement  tbat. 
la  CymeaB  to  your  famntwa,  you  can't  get 
ta  any  caa*.  doat  aUy  In  past 
oC  «0.     If  you  do,  you  will  And  tbat 

, the  reat  of  your  life  Tarying 

Hatitnrt    the   coat   of    unng.    And. 
miMtmij.   wbita    you   are    frantically 
tb»l  coat  of  llTlnc.  you  can  expect 
to  taw   iiHWiiaMii    puhltahara.    editorial 
star  BiMM.  flanator  DoxjeLtttam. 
I  nlpptag  at  your  baala. 
D.  Vnranrr. 
Frnideut.  A£tin§. 

Jk-,..  Sserttmrff. 

Trmsurtr. 


DMtk  •!  A4MraI  Forrest  P.  Skerau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  i«rw  HAMPSHiax 

n*  TBI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S7  ATES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  in  tribute  to  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman,  who  died  suddenly 
In  Napks.  Italy,  a  few  days  aRO.  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  of  July  25.  1951. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  sta la- 
ment and  editorial  were  orde-ed  to  b« 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follow.s: 
Statimxnt  bt  SiWAT'JE  Baiccrs 
The  sense  of  shock  1  feel  In  the  r«allzatl(  u 
t^at  Admiral  Forrest  F.  Sherman  has  R.et 
an  untimely  death  is  heightened.  I  svipp<*p. 
because  of  the  close  personal  bond  ^hich 
haa  always  existed  between  us. 

Forrest  Sherman  was  born  in  Merrimack. 
N.  H..  on  October  3G.  1896.  He  disiinpiKshed 
himself  as  a  student  at  Massachuseitis  Iti- 
stltute  of  Technology  ami  later  at  the  N.iv;il 
Academy,  where  he  graduated  In  1917 

His  career  as  a  flghtlug  sailor  in  World 
War  11  is  well  known.  But  his  «rt«t.5t 
service  to  hi*  Nation  probably  io«  k  place 
during  the  period  from  January  21.  l.»5iJ  i.\y 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  became  CiUtf 
of  Naval  Operations  during  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  crisis  In  the  history  of  this  Natlcn. 
By  his  zeal,  his  enormous  capacity,  his 
penetrating  knowledge,  and  his  iibiUty  t  i 
lead  men  he  performed  near  mirucles  tn  [ca- 
tering the  morale  and  fighting  qualities  •  f 
the  United  States  Navy  during  the  la.^t  \H 
mcnths  His  whole  lile  -.s-is  devitp.l  *.i  de- 
fending America  by  rrear=!  of  sea  power. 
When  our  Nation  was  called  on  to  fight  in 
Korea  In  Jime  of  1950  we  found  the  Niwv 
was  riady  for  the  uax.  It  we  t  into  act;,  i 
In  accordance  with  the  h:eJiest  tradlttors  -  f 
our  naval  history  and  no  small  part  of  '..e 
morale  of  our  Seventh  Fleet.  1  can  te<'::y 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  C  i:.- 
mlttee.  was  due  to  the  unremltiing  efT  rt.->  if 
Admiral  Sherman. 

Admiral  Sherman  was  a  great  naval  com- 
mander He  was  a  man  who  shunned  the 
spotlight,  but  always  allowed  his  actions  to 
bespeak  the  Job  he  was  doing 

Just  last  week  in  Spain.  Admiral  Sherrran 
proved  the  enormous  capacity  of  his  abtlry 
and  character  He  underto<^k  one  of  trifl 
moat  delicate  diplomatic  eflorta  of  our  ])y<t- 
wa.  history  and.  as  always,  he  accomplished 
bis  objective. 

America  can  Ul  alTord  to  lose  a  man  rf 
tba  attalnmenU  and  the  ability  of  Admiral 
Sberman.  He  waa  one  of  New  Hampshire  s 
greatest  contributions  to  the  America  which 
be  loved  so  well.  I  have  lost  a  warm  per- 
aonal  friend.  The  United  SUtes  N  .vy  has 
lost  a  courageous  and  competent  chief  The 
United  States  has  lost  one  of  its  most  trust- 
worthy leaders. 

[From  the  Manchester  (N   H.i  Union  Leader 
of  July  2b.  19511 

AsMOui.  SHsasiAN  s   Losa 
The  sudden  death   of  Admiral    Forrest   P, 
Clbarman  In  tbe  mldat  of  critical  delibtra- 
ttona  U  a  aource  of  <le«p  regret. 

Catapultad  Into  tbe  job  of  Chief  of  Nav&l 
OpantioiM  after  tbe  firing  of  Admiral  Den- 
fald  tn  llov«mber  IMS  In  the  unification 
aquabtole.  Admiral  Sberman  won  the  confi- 


dence of  tbe  men  of  tbe  Navy  by  bla  quiet 
falrnew.  and  a  place  In  tbe  Nation's  counsels 
by  his  diplomatic  skill. 

Born  In  New  Hampablre  of  an  old   New 

England  family.  Admiral  Sherman  shared 
the  New  England  tradition  of  seamanship. 
Ft'im  the  beginning  his  naval  record  was 
one  of  unbroken  proficiency.  He  waa  not 
satisfied  to  simply  follow  naval  tradition, 
which  has  had  a  paralyxlr.g  effect  on  the 
record  of  so  many  seamen.  He  sought  to 
keep  abreast  of  tbe  tlmea  by  famUlanzlng 
himself  with  the  weapons  and  strategy  of 
modern  combat.  When  naval  aviation  be- 
came an  Integral  part  of  naval  operations, 
he  mastered  flying  and  became  known  as  the 
dying  admiral. 

He  played  an  important  role  In  World  War 
II  In  the  Pacific,  and  waa  in  command  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  Wasp  when  she  was  sunk  In 
the  Solomons.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  his 
sudden  death  from  heart  failure  at  the  early 
age  of  54  may  be  traced  to  some  of  the  stren- 
lious  circumstances  of  Incidents  like  this. 
For  after  maneuvering  his  shattered  ship 
into  a  position  where  the  escape  of  his  crew 
became  possible.  Captain  Sherman  was  the 
la  t  man  to  leave  the  ship,  and  spent  2  hours 
In  the  water  before  he  was  picked  up. 

As  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Sherman  was  largely  responsible  for  work- 
lug  out  a  compromise  in  the  controversy 
over  unification.  Large  sections  of  the  Navy 
had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  unification. 
charging  that  domination  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force  was 
whittling  away  the  Navy's  combat  strength. 
Not  only  has  this  opposition  di-d  down  to- 
day, but  by  Us  quiet  Influence  Admiral 
Sherman  reversed  the  trend  of  the  Louis 
Joinson  economy  program,  and  the  Army 
Air  Force  domination,  so  that  the  Navy 
tod.iy  Is  coming  Into  Its  own 

.'\dmlral  Sherman  seems  to  have  been 
laraely  responsible  for  the  last  mi.ssion  on 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  He  had  long  stressed  the  necessity 
!  f  bases  In  Spain  against  the  arguments  cf 
the  State  Department  and  the  other  Joint 
Chiefs  His  position  was  that  military  ne- 
cessity must  supersede  all  political  objec- 
tions 

This  position  undoubtedly  is  sound,  and 
It  was  logical  when  the  State  Department 
and  the  other  chiefs  were  won  over  to  It. 
that  Admiral  Sherman  should  be  sent  as 
an  emissary  to  General  Franco  His  In- 
ability now  to  report  on  his  talks  with  Franco 
will  probably  cause  some  delay  and  make 
additional  talks  necessary.  But  It  is  hoped 
that  the  effects  of  his  mission  will  In  no 
way  be  nullified,  and  that  the  delay  occa- 
sioned may  not  be  too  great.  The  problem 
of  Integrating  Spain  into  the  western  de- 
fense is  urgent  and  Important. 


Attorveya  Gcacnl  Ask  Luds  Retnra 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  FRANK  WILSON 

OF    TEXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26,  1951 

Mr  WILSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  foUo'wing  editorial 
from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  July 
24.  1951: 

ArroBirrrs  GEmoLAX.  As*.  LaNsa  RmniN 
The    National    Association    of    Attorneys 
General   la  urging  support  for   the  Walter- 
Gosaett    blU    (giving    the    States    quitclaim 
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title  to  what  bas  always  been  aasumed  to 
Xie  their  own  offabore  lands  until  tbe  remark- 
ably unreasoning  opinion  of  four  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justices,  acting  aa  a 
temporary  minority,  held  otherwise).  It  ta 
an  even-tempered  and  reasoned  document  in 
which  the  committee  representing  tbe  attor- 
neys general  present  their  case  against 
legalized  theft.  It  Is  difficult  for  anybody 
else  to  preserve  his  temper  In  dlsciisslng  It 
and,  off  committee  status,  few  attorneys 
general  can.  The  rape  of  the  tldelands 
would  be  a  legal  absurdity  were  It  not  a  legal 
travesty  on  the  common  sense  and  Justice  of 
the  law. 

Every  contention  that  the  committee 
places  before  Congress  this  week  has  been 
presented  to  the  unreasoning  court.  Not 
one  has  been  refuted  in  any  language  the 
Court  has  used  to  express  its  opinion.  The 
thelt  of  the  tldelands  rests  solely  upon  an 
entirely  new  conception  of  Federal  power, 
created  by  the  currei.t  Court  and  contrary 
tioth  to  the  original  thinking  In  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  holding  of  this  Court's  prede- 
cessors for  almost  a  century  and  a  half. 

This  is  the  reason  why  Justice  is  obtain- 
able only  at  the  hands  of  Congre^.  whose 
act  can  set  the  Court's  arrogant  self  back 
on  Its  heels.  This  is  the  reason  why  States' 
attorneys  general  must  patiently  explain  to 
the  representatives  of  all  the  people  that  the 
extraordinary  exproprlatlve  theory  set  up  by 
the  Court  can  operate  to  seize  any  State 
land.  Paramount  rights  has  nothing  to  do 
with  oil  or  tldelands  or  offshore  areas  per 
se.  It  sets  up  a  contention  that  affects  all. 
Nor  can  any  assurance  by  the  President  that 
he  has  no  intention  to  apply  the  para- 
mount right  to  seizure  to  anything  else  have 
any  value.  His  predecessors  did  not  seize 
the  tldelands.  Truman  did.  The  next 
Truman,  or  the  present  one  in  what  seems 
to  him  emergency,  would  seize  again, 

The  attorneys  general  are  to  be  com- 
mended also  for  restresslng  the  fact  that  the 
blatantly  repeated  assertions  that  this  is  an 
oil -lobby  law  and  an  oil-lobby  fight  are  a  flat 
lie.  The  men  who  so  state  know  that  what 
they  say  is  not  true.  They  use  the  state- 
ments to  lull  into  security  a  public  that 
needs  in  its  own  interest  to  be  alarmed.  If 
the  public  is  so  lulled.  Congress  will  not  act. 
If  the  public  Is  alarmed,  Congress  wlii  act. 


Happenings  in  Waskinfton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PrNNSTLVANl.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  program  No. 
Ao  in  my  broadcasts  to  the  people 'of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  series  I  call  Hap- 
penings in  Washington.  This  program 
was  broadcast  on  July  16.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
K.^PPENINGS  m  Washington— PsociuM  No.  45 

This  is  Ed  Mjuitin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nations  Capital,  and  brlngUig  you  an- 
other discussion  of  Happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

When  the  Federal  Government  closed  Its 
books  on  June  30  for  the  fiscal  year  1931.  its 
financial  affairs  were  In  a  confused  and 
muddled  state. 


We  cntarwl  tbe  d«w  flaotl  year  wltboot  any 
determliuitloo  aa  to  how  mticb  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  will  spend  and  wltbout  any  dedakm 
as  to  bow  tbe  money  la  to  be  raised. 

In  otber  words,  no  af^lMtsprlation  bills  bad 
been  enacted  Into  law  l^  tbe  June  30  dead- 
line and  tbe  tkew  tax  bill  was  still  far  from 
completion. 

Under  these  drctmistances  It  became  nec- 
essary for  Congress  to  resort  to  stop-gap 
legislation  so  that  tbe  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  could  continue  to 
function.  In  a  last^mlnute  rush  both  Houses 
of  Congress  voted  for  an  emergency  meaa- 
ure  authorizing  tbe  Federal  agencies  to  con- 
tinue expenditures  through  tbe  month  of 
July.  It  provided  tbat  the  rate  of  spending 
during  July  must  not  exceed  tbe  average 
monthly  rate  for  AprU.  May.  and  June,  tbe 
last  3  months  of  the  Qscal  year  1951. 

This  action,  according  to  Congressman 
Joseph  W.  Maktin.  Republican  leader  of  the 
House,  will  cost  tbe  AmM'lcan  taxpayers  an 
extra  1100,000,000  in  July  alone. 

It  will  be  Impossible  to  complete  congres- 
sional action  on  all  the  appropriation  bills  tn 
the  remaing  2  weeks  of  July.  Therefore,  an- 
other emergency  extension  will  be  needed 
and  more  millions  will  go  down  the  drain. 

I  agree  with  Representative  hdAKTiN's  state- 
ment in  which  he  called  tbis  situation  an 
"incredible  financial  mess."  He  declared 
that  the  "whole  pattern  of  Government 
spending  Is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  unprecedented 
la  the  history  of  the  country." 

In  my  opinion,  the  blame  must  l>e  placed 
on  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the  administra- 
tion leaders  to  cooperate  with  those  of  us  In 
Congress,  of  both  parties,  who  are  fighting 
for  economy. 

The  people  who  work  for  a  living  are  pay- 
ing a  high  price  for  government  and  they 
are  not  getting  their  money's  worth. 

The  Truman  administration  has  brought 
its  lull  force  and  power  into  a  determined 
effort  to  put  a  higher  price  tag  on  govern- 
ment— to  spend  more  and  more — and  to 
reach  deeper  into  the  pockets  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

Since  June  28.  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  began  hearings  oa  the  new  tax 
bill,  the  big  guns  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion have  been  aimed  tn  that  direction. 

Let  us  look  at  the  tax-and-spend  picture 
as  it  now  appears. 

You  will  recall  that  when  President  Tru- 
man sent  his  budget  message  to  Congress  last 
January  he  asked  for  $71,500,000,000  to  run 
the  Government  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
t)eglnnlng  July  I.  1951.  He  asked  Congress 
to  increase  the  tax  bill  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  an  additional  810.000.000.000.  and  said 
he  would  later  ask  for  another  increase  to 
raise  §6.500.000,000  more. 

Subsequently  he  abandoned  his  recom- 
mendation for  the  additional  $6,500,000,000. 
The  President  predicted  that  on  June  30. 
when  the  fiscal  year  1951  closed,  there  would 
be  a  deficit  of  $2,700,000,000. 

But  the  President  was  wrong.  He  was  mis- 
taken by  $6X00.000,000.  Instead  of  a  deficit 
the  fiscal  year  ended  with  a  $3,500,000,000 
surplus. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  all 
Us  reckless  extravagance,  its  waste  and  in- 
efficiency, its  lavish  handouts  of  suosldies 
and  loans,  Mr.  Truman  and  his  spendthrift 
crew  were  unable  to  get  rid  of  all  the  money 
Ihcy  had  taken  from  the  taxpayers. 

But,  I  regret  to  say.  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejoicing  in  that  surplus.  It  will  disappear 
very  quickly.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder  made  that  very  plain  when  he  an- 
nounced the  surplus.  Increased  spending  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  now  running  at 
tbe  rate  of  nearly  $3,000,000,000  a  month, 
would  not  only  wipe  out  the  surplus,  ha 
said,  but  wotild  create  a  deficit  of  $3,500,- 
000.000  by  5€'pteml>er  1. 


Wb«n  Prwldent  Truman's  raquwt  for  $10.- 
000.000.000  in  addlttoaal  tana  wma  atib- 
mitted  to  tbe  House  it  waa  glTm  ▼ary  care- 
ful study  by  tbe  Ways  and  Maana  Committee. 
Wltb  tbe  Democratic  Party  In  control  of  Con- 
greas,  tbat  committee,  of  course,  baa  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority.  But  deaplte  all  tbe  pr«a- 
stire  from  admlnlatratlon  sourcea.  tbey  re« 
fused  to  accept  tbe  President's  flgixres.  The 
new  tax  bill,  aa  approved  by  tbe  committee 
and  passed  by  tbe  House,  reduced  tbe 
$10,000,000,000  tax  Increaae  propoaed  by  tbe 
President  to  approximately  $7,300,000,000. 

As  passed  by  tbe  House  tbe  bill  Is  tbe 
largest  single  tax  measure  In  tbe  history  of 
the  country.  It  would  boost  tbe  total  of  tax 
Increases  voted  by  Congress  since  June  1950. 
}ust  a  year  ago.  to  $17,000.OfX).000. 

This  figure  seems  almost  unbelievable 
when  we  look  back  only  20  yean  and  find 
that  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government,  Including  tbe  Army  and  tbe 
Navy  In  1930.  was  less  than  $3,500,000,000. 

Tbe  bill  passed  by  tbe  House  bas  been 
widely  crltlcli»d.  Much  of  tbe  criticism 
appears  to  be  justified.  I  am  sure  tbe  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  will  make  many  changes. 

It  may  even  become  necessary  to  take  a 
fresh  start  and  rewrite  the  whole  bill. 

But  I  CAE  assure  you  that  certain  objec- 
tives will  be  placed  foremost.  We  will  make 
every  effort  to  spread  the  next  tax  load  so 
that  the  burden  will  not  impose  unwar- 
ranted hardships  upon  any  class  of  tax- 
payers. 

We  will  keep  in  mind  the  continuing  need 
for  expanded  defense  preparations,  even 
though  hostilities  In  Korea  are  lialted. 

We  will  demand  that  no  additional  taxes 
be  levied  for  nondefense  purposes  that  can 
he  curtailed  or  eliminated. 

We  will  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
destructive  inflationary  pressure  generated 
by  unrt-stricted  spending,  whether  by  the 
public  or  by  the  Government. 

I  thi;.ik  I  can  safely  predict  that  when 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  ready  to 
report  the  bill  the  tax  increase  will  not  on'iy 
fall  below  the  Presidents  $10,000,000,000 
request,  but  will  be  rut  under  the  $7,200,- 
000.000  figure  !n  the  House  bill. 

In  any  discussion  of  taxes  it  Is  Important 
to  rememb<er  that  every  dollar  collected  and 
spent  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  government. 
Is  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the  people. 

Every  tax  dollar,  no  matter  whether  paid 
by  individuals,  corporations,  or  in  the  form 
of  excise  payments,  ci:>mes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  American  people.  And  the  heaviest 
burden  fails  upon  the  great  middle  class — 
the  working  men  and  women — and  all  others 
who  live  on  wages,  salaries,  and  other  fixed 
incomes. 

It  is  this  great  class  of  citizens,  the  solid 
backbone  of  our  Republic,  with  whom  I  am 
principally  concerned.  Look  at  what  has 
happened  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  the 
office  worker,  the  clerk,  the  salesman,  the 
m'ln  who  delivers  youx  milk  and  bre;id,  the 
little  fellow  who  fills  your  gas  tank,  and  all 
others  who  work  for  a  fixed  salary. 

What  has  happened  to  the  thousands  of 
retired  workers  living  on  a  pension  earned 
after  many  years  of  service  In  tbe  schools. 
In  the  church,  on  a  railroad,  with  the  police 
or  fire  department,  or  in  industry? 

What  has  happaned  to  the  worker  who  has 
Invested  his  life  savings  in  real  estate.  tns\u- 
ance.  Government  bonds,  or  an  annuity.  In 
order  to  provide  a  fixed  Income  In  bis  later 
years? 

What  has  happened  to  tbe  disabled  veteran 

who  must  live  on  benefit  payments  from  tbe 

Government  and  tbe  ilependents  of  those 

who  died  in  tbe  service  of  their  country? 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  bappeued  to  this 

.    great  body  of  Americans. 

In  plain  language,  they  have  been  robbed. 
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_,_,ar  no  opportunity  to  mn^ 
Ttoa  nay   be  rare  tha  Ooivamment  wUl 
acDd  every  dollar  tt  geu  tta  hands  on. 

In  aoM  qoartara  It  la  refardcd  aa  good 
polttlca  to  advocata  what  la  called  aoaklng 
«te  oarporattena  Bat  dent  be  fooled  by 
thfct  kind  of  dceeptkm.  That  method  hlta 
tba  mtla  fallow  lurt  aa  hard,  beeaoaa  taxea 
paM  by  eorpermttou  are  added  to  the  price  of 
they  piodoee  and  ta  the  end  the  con- 
at  te  the  Aaartean  people    pay  tha 

what  kind  of  tax  prosram  la 

the  moDcy  eomea  out  of  the  aama 

.  podut  at  the  baytn«  public. 

cannot  be  eured  by  aoremment 

It  can  be  eared  by  aannf— by 

at  aa  wall  aa  by  tha  tndiTMual 

at  the  Ipweit  poe- 

wtth  tha  naedi  of  na- 

hawa  every  pioeefble 

muet  eiet  tha 


no«  related  to 

be  cut  to 

peo)ec1  mnat 

la  order  to  dedde 

poatpooad.  or 


tf  Umt  »w 
by  the  'rraman 


Rnaaea 

iB  —*aiiif  toward  aa  objeettre. 

to  to  wrtte  a  tn  la  that  wlB  be 

itiia  our 

St  iti  tiaateet  atrwifth. 

by  tfea  ■eratin  el  that  great 

JolUi  llHatoaB.  vbo  laid  down 

to  tKi  li  tha 

toot  tobofld 
pnidQctlTa 


Thla  la  Be  Uurrm.  apeaklng  to  jr,\i  from 
tha  Batlonl  capital  I  will  be  with  ycu 
i^ata  In  a  wecka.  Tbank  you  for  your  att*n- 
Uon. 


let  aa  flea  a  vovd  of  ^i 
to  keep  taaae  at  the 
waaaoK  not  eortaU  oi  naglacl. 
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Sqicnonty  ia  tbe  Ak 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 

ov 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  KRHICAJt 

ni  THB  SKNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  MOODY  Mr  President  I  a-^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Rkx>ri>  an  jirUcle  entitled  "Lets 
Face  It — Were  in  a  Jam."  by  our  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  LODGS].  published  tn  thi.s 
we^'s  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evenint; 
PoBt.  In  my  judgment  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  presented  In  eloquent 
and  forceful  style  a  situation  which 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  American 
people  can  allord  to  ignore. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lrrs  Facx  It — Wr"*!  in  a  Jam 

(By    United    Stal«a    Senator    Hknkt    Cabot 

LooGC  Ja) 

It  Is  seldom  that  the  fate  of  so  (n"*at  nnd 
complex  a  Nation  as  the  United  States  hlt.ges 
on  one  great  dedalon  being  correctly  made. 
But.  In  aober  truth,  the  decision  which  we 
Americana  make  in  the  next  few  months 
on  whether  we  wUl  or  will  not  create  air 
aupenorlty  wUl  have  fateful  consequences 
for  us  and  can  spell  life  or  death  for  the 
peofde  of  Western  Burope. 

The  reason  for  this  can  be  simply  stated : 
alnoe  the  end  of  World  War  11  and  the  utter 
dlalntegratlon  of  our  Armed  Fofces  at  that 
tlnM.  the  greatest  single  deterrent  to  Soviet 
aggreaalon  has  been  the  strategic  air  force 
with  Its  capacity  to  deliver  bombs  on  the 
vital  centers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  years — bow  few  no  one  knows — 
that  advantage  wUI  dlaappear.  We  can  at 
that  time  hope  to  defeat  an  onslaught  of 
the  Bed  army  only  If  the  armies  of  the  free 
world  are  properly  supported  by  aviation. 
If  our  own  air  defenae  at  home  Is  strong 
enough  to  protect  our  vital  centers  from 
Soviet  air  attack,  and  If  our  strategic  air 
force  can  retaliate  with  deadly  effect  on 
the  Soviet's  vital  points — even  though  It 
haa  loat  Ita  former  monopoly  in  long-range 
bombing. 

Tet  the  truth  la  that  on  balance  we  have 
not  got  air  supcrVvlty  over  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  Thla  cornea  as  a  shock  to  thoe«r  of 
ua  who  have  aaaumed  througlK>ut  these  tense 
yaara  that  while  the  United  States  could  not 
match  the  mass  armies  of  Red  Rtissia  and 
her  satellites  man  for  man  and  gun  for  g\m, 
we  not  only  could  be  but  were  superior  In 
the  mechanised  branches  of  warfare — not- 
ably the  Ah  ^srce.  Kxcept  for  our  waning 
advantage  !n  strategic  air  power,  we  &nd 
oonelvcs  outclaaaed  not  only  by  the  Soviet  s 
ground  armies  but  alao  by  Soviet  tactical 
aviation  and  air  defense. 

rnutary  air  power  has  three  principal  func- 
ttona,  the  first  of  which  Is  air  defense,  which 
la  a  Hatkm's  ability  to  defend  Its  homeland— 
tta  taKtoetrla]  power — against  enemy  air  at- 
tack. The  blOTaBt  potential  sotirce  of  mili- 
tary powBi  on  earth  today  is  the  United 
tadnatrlal  plant,  and  the  United 
la  now.  and  for  some  time  to  come 
will  be.  unable  to  defend  tt  adequately,  even 
against  the  enemy's  presently  limited  abJlty 


to  strike  with  atomic  attack.  Of  course,  our 
most  effective  defenae  against  thla  danger  In 
the  loHR  view  la  a  countarollenalve  aimed 
St  the  centers  of  Soviet  power. 

The  second  principal  function  of  military 
air  power  Is  the  strategic  air  attack  aimed 
at     the    war-making    Installations    of    the 
enemy      The  moat  enco\ir%ging  aspect  of  the 
relative  position  of  United  States  air  power 
versvis  the  Soviet  la  our  ability  to  vrage  an 
atomic  air  oftenalve.     Clearly  the  eaaentlal 
reason  why  the  SovleU  have  not  dared  to 
Ramble  on  world  war  m  resta  with  our  pow- 
er to  drop  atomic  bcmba  on  their  homeland. 
Yet.  even  our  strategic  air  offensive  is  not  so 
fr>rmidable  as  It  should  be,  and  each  day  our 
relative  superiority  over  the  Soviets  In  this 
one   element   of  strategic  air  power  dimin- 
ishes.    We  face  an  urgent  responsibility  for 
greatly  increasing  the  weight  of  our  strategic 
air  power — first,  in  order  to  retain  the  capac- 
ity   for   overcoming   the   steadily   Improving 
enemy   defenses  and.  second,  to  be  able   to 
destniy  both  the  enemy's  industrial  capacity 
and  his  long-range  bombing  force.  Even  the 
B  36.  Invaluable  though  It  \b.  cannot  retain 
Indefinitely    Its     preaent    poaitlon     as     the 
world  8  only  bomber  of  truly  Intercontinental 
range.     The  seesaw  contest  between  the  de- 
fenae and  the  offense  moves  for  supremacy 
so  rapidly,  and  the  adTantage  of  the  one  o^er 
the   other   changes    so   frequently,   that    no 
nation  can  afford  to  rest  Its  military  power 
on   a  single  article  of  mlUtary  equipment. 
As  the  Red  Queen  aald.  "Now  here,  you  see, 
It  takes  aU  the  running  you  can  do,  to  keep 
In  the  same  place.    II  you  want  to  get  some- 
where else,  3rou  must  run  at  least  twice  as 
fast  as  that." 

The  third  function  of  military  air  power 
Is  tactical  air  power,  by  which  a  nation  pro- 
tects Its  own  field  forces  and  harasses  the 
field  forces  of  ti:ie  enemy.  As  Secretary  Pin- 
letter  said.  "In  war  our  tactical  air  units 
have  the  job  of  deatroylng  the  enemy's  air 
force  and  attacking  the  enemy's  ground 
army.  Both  of  theae  operationB  give  sup-, 
port  to  our  own  ground  forces.  In  building 
our  tactical  air  forces  we  mtast  be  sure  that 
we  have  the  tactical  air  strength  neoeaaary 
to  defeat  the  enemy's  air  force,  becauae  loss 
in  the  air  could  lead  to  disaster  on  the 
grotind."  It  haa  l>ecn  dear  for  some  time 
that  while  tactical  air  cannot  alone  defeat 
an  enemy  on  the  ground,  no  ground  force 
can  win  against  haatlle  tactical  air  superior- 
ity unless  it  Is  prepared  to  mass  tremen- 
dous weight  of  numbers  and  accept  fantas- 
tic casualties.  Our  forces  In  Korea  are 
massively  outnumbered  by  the  <7hlnese  Reds. 
Yet  BO  far  they  have  been  ablo  not  only  to 
hold  but  also  inflict  staggering  casualties  on 
the  Chineae,  about  60  percent  of  which,  as 
of  January  1,  19S1,  are  directly  attributable 
to  our  great  local  air  auperlotlty.  All  this 
would  change  overnight  if  the  Soviet  Union 
threw  In  its  great  weight  o!'  tactical  air 
power,  aa  the  commanden  of  our  forces  in 
Korea  have  clearly  warned. 

The  Senate  recently  overwhetmlngly  voted 
approval  for  aendlng  four  additional  dlvl- 
^ons  uveraeaa.  prtTVided  alwan,  cf  course, 
that  the  Joint  Chlefa  of  Starr  certify  that 
sending  theae  divlatons  ii  an  eaaentlal  step 
In  suengthenlng  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  that  the  nations  ixf  Burope  are 
making  their  own  full  and  realistic  effort. 
But  the  whole  idea  of  the  forth  Atlantic 
Treaty  defenae  la  based  on  tie  assumption 
that  the  troops  on  the  groi  nd  will  have 
really  adequaU  tactical  air  support,  so  that 
a  smaller  number  of  ground  Eoldlers  at  de- 
cisive locations  In  Burtjpe  Oin  canal tva  a 
Soviet  attack,  forcing  it  to  coicentrate  and 
til  us  making  It  a  target  for  i  masalve  tac- 
tical aviation.  A  glance  at  th ;  map  of  Cen- 
tral Burope  reveals  many  br<  ad  rivers,  es- 
tuaries, mountains,  twampe.  and  densely 
wooded  areas.  Trained  troops  constantly  on 
station  at  these  points  coulc!  undoubtedly 
compel  an  aggreseor  to  attem  )t  his  advanca 
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through  a  few  "gaps"  and  along  a  few  open 
roads  where  he  would  be  subject  to  bom- 
bardment. On  this  assumption  a  North 
Atlantic  force  of  60  divisions  could  stind  off 
whatever  the  Soviets  would  be  able  to 
launch  in  attack.  Whoever  is  Interested  In 
tbe  welfare  of  these  troops  must  be  equally 
Interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  an  adequate 
tac"  leal  air  force  is  in  existence  to  protect 
them.  Unless  there  is  ma.s.'^lve  tactical  avia- 
tion, the  strategy  for  defending  America  and 
Europe  in  Europe  will  fail. 

The  stroneest  recent  statement  on  the 
question  of  the  importance  of  air  power  in 
the  errumd  battle  was  made  by  General 
Bradley  :n  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Octo- 
ber 15.  1949.  when  he  said: 

"Let  s  forget  the  axioms  and  take  a  fresh 
look.  Europe  abound.s  in  natunil  barriers 
and  powerful  defensive  p<'ifiltions.  as  every 
American  who  fought  through  there  can  tes- 
tify. It  IS  true  that  the  Germans  swept 
swiftly  westward  across  thi£  land  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  and  that  our  Allied 
forces  rolled  eastward  at  the  end  But— a 
big  but — in  each  case  the  advancing  forces 
had  superiority  in  weapons  and  mobility  and 
tremendous  superiority  In  weapons  and  mo- 
bility, and  trem.endous  superiority  In  the 
air  Reverse  this  situation.  Give  the  de- 
fensive forces  superiority  in  fire  power,  in 
mobility,  and  In  the  air — an  advantage  well 
within  the  industrial  ability  of  the  Western 
World — and  the  entire  picture  changes. 
The  defenders  will  then  be  able  to  turn 
back  Invaders  far  superior  In  numbers." 

This  is  also  the  opinion  of  leading  French 
and  German  military  chiefs. 

In  order  to  decide  how  large  the  tactical 
air  force  in  Europe  ought  to  be,  we  must  first 
have  an  estimate  of  how  big  the  Soviet  tac- 
tical air  force  is.  Published  figures  which  are 
quite  generally  accepted  estimate  the  Soviet 
tactical  air  force  at  16,000  to  20.000  planes. 
Of  this  total,  some  are  needed  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  probably  not  too  wide 
of  the  mark  to  say  that  9,000  Soviet  tactical 
planes  are  available  for  attack  on  the  west. 

It  is  widely  acknowledeed  by  military  au- 
thorities that  the  ground  forces  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  nations  cannot  hope  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  mass  armies,  unless  the  air 
forces  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations 
are  strong  enough  to  win  the  air  battle 
against  the  Red  air  force.  Winning  this  air 
battle  will  require  that  the  air  forces  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  have  at  least 
a  2-to-l  air  superiority  over  the  Red  air 
force  in  Europe.  If  we  assume  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  should  have 
at  least  a  2-to-l  air  superiority  to  meet  the 
So\iet  mass  armies — which  is  not  lavish  if 
truly  massive  tactical  aviation  is  our  objec- 
tive— it  follows  that  the  tactical  air  force  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  powers  should  con- 
sist of  at  least  18.000  planes.  This  total 
should  not  include  whatever  British  or 
French  planes  are  used  In  air  defense  for  the 
protection  of  places  such  as  London  and 
Paris  against  bomber  attack. 

xf  we  assume  that  the  United  States  would 
contribute  20  percent  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  tactical  air  force,  that  would  mean 
3.600  planes,  or  about  50  tactical  air  groups, 
leaving  14,400  planes  to  be  flown  and  oper- 
ated by  the  other  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations.  Bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
Unitec;  States  will  In  all  probability  supply 
a  substantial  number  of  the  planes  to  be 
manned  and  operated  by  the  North  Atlantic 
countries,  assuming  always  that  these  na- 
tions make  their  own  full  and  realistic  effort 
in  the  air  as  on  the  ground.  If  they  do 
m^kc  their  full  effort.  It  appears  that  a  figure 
of  6.000  planes  to  be  supplied  to  these  coun- 
tries by  the  United  States  Is  a  reasonable 
estimate,  considering  the  state  of  the  plane- 
manufacturing  Industry  In  Evirope.  To  the 
total  of  3.600  planes  manned  by  United 
States  personnel  must,  therefore,  be  added 
6.000  planes  for  operational  use  by  the  North 


Atlantic  countries,  or  a  rough  total  of  10.000 
planes.  This  tctal  does  not  Include  the 
extra  planes  which  are  required  due  to  war- 
time attrition.  Nor  does  it  Include  what- 
ever American  tactical  planes  may  be  needed 
In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  comiPf:  fiscal 
year  should,  therefore,  appropriate  enough 
dollars  to  provide  50  tactical  air  groups  of 
3.600  manned  planes  and  6.000  planes  for 
operation  by  the  member  nations  of  the 
North  Atla-.tic  Treaty. 

This  is  a  tremendous  figure.  It  must  be 
at  the  least  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  tactical  air  force  which  is  k;ald  to  be 
contained  in  the  administration's  present 
95-group  program.  But  the  tan  that  we  may 
soon  have  six  of  our  own  divisions  in  Europe 
lea\es  us  no  choice  whatever.  If  we  arc  to 
have  six  United  States  divisions  in  Europe 
by  the  btginnini;  of  1952.  then  v?e  must  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  tactic  1  aviation 
which  can  give  them  a  real  protective  um- 
brella. To  send  troops  overseas  without 
adequate  tactical  aviation  is  just  exactly  the 
same  as  sending  them  into  battle  without 
rifles,  tanks,  or  artillery.  Remember  that 
in  April  1945.  General  Eisenhower  had  under 
his  command  a  ground  force  of  86  combat 
divisions  and  air  forces  containing  11,500 
combat  aircraft  and  1,150  transport  aircraft. 
Long  before,  the  German  air  force  had  been 
defeated.  Ever  at  the  beginning  of  the  In- 
vasion in  June  1944,  the  German  air  force 
C(  ntalned  only  5.000  to  5.500  planes  for  all 
fronts.  Against  General  Bradley's  Twelfth 
Army  Group  of  48  divisions  and  General 
Vandenbergs  Ninth  Air  Force  of  31  combat 
groups  containing  about  2.000  combat  planes 
the  Germans  could  muster  only  about  500 
combat-operational  planes.  Of  the  16,000 
to  20,000  p'anes  which  the  Soviets  are  be- 
lieved to  have,  9.000  would  t>e  for  Western 
Europe  alone. 

in  addition  to  the  Immediate  responsibil- 
ity of  voting  funds  for  an  Air  Force  of  50 
tactical  groups,  as  a  minimum  protection  to 
our  soldiers  in  Europe,  Congress  should  vote 
funds  for  38  groups  for  air  defense,  consist- 
ing of  fighters  and  Interceptors  to  defend 
vital  installations  here  and  our  bases  abroad, 
and  for  62  strategic  groups  consisting  of 
long-range  and  medium  bombers  and  fighter 
escorts. 

Remember  that  there  is  enormous  inter- 
changeabillty  among  these  various  categories. 
In  fact,  heavy  bombers  have  actually  often 
been  used  to  provide  tactical  support  just 
as.  in  the  early  days  of  the  tank,  long-range 
artillery  designed  for  indirect  fire  was  often 
used  to  fire  point-blank  at  armored  vehi- 
cles. Remember,  too,  that  each  of  these 
fighting  groups  must  have  its  medic?  1.  its 
base  and  its  maintenance  and  supply  units, 
and  that  training  and  transport  facilities 
will  also  have  to  be  provided  in  proportion. 
Remember,  finally,  that  the  Air  Force  mtist 
have  latitude  to  change  these  proportions 
as  the  situation  changes.  In  this  article  only 
rough  proportions  can  be  set  down. 

The  present  over-all  objective  of  95  groups 
by  the  end  of  1952 — of  which  15  would  be 
air  transport — actually  envisages  an  Air 
Force  half  equipped  with  obsolescent  planes, 
and  means  that  in  terms  ol  modern  planes, 
which  are  the  only  ones  which  can  success- 
fully match  Russia  in  the  air.  we  would  be 
building  only  the  equivalent  of  a  50-group 
Air  Force  for  all  purposes — tactical,  air  de- 
fense and  strategic,  or  a  third  of  what  is 
really  required.  Under  present  conditions 
of  partial  mobilization,  even  this  inadequate 
objective  cannot  be  achieved  in  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half.  That  gives  some  idea  of  the 
"Jam,"  as  a  Nation,  we  are  in. 

It  all  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  otu' 
objective  Is  not  big  enough,  that  our  pro- 
posed rate  of  attainment  ie  not  fast  enough. 
and  that  unless  we  Increase  our  objective 
and  step  up  our  rate  of  national  achieve- 
ment, we  court  national  disaster.    To  be  bru- 


tally frank— and  we  must  not  be  anything 
le&s — the  requirements  of  our  own  national 
security  cannot  be  met  with  "guns-and-but- 
ler "  appropriations.  It  takus  money.  At 
recent  Senate  hearings  I  asked  Genera! 
Spuatz.  who  commanded  our  wartime  air 
forces  In  Europe  with  such  great  sutccis, 
how  many  combat  air  groups  wouiil  be  nec- 
es.-;ary  to  carry  out  our  n^ttioaal  conmiu- 
meni  to  help  deltnd  America  in  Wes'eru 
Europe  in  case  of  an  attack  by  tlic  .Soviet 
Union.  He  said  the  number  whicn  wc  had 
in  World  War  II,  which  Is  240  groups.  Surely 
General  Spaatz  qualifies  us  an  iivitluirliy, 
since  we  are  talking  about  tlic  theater  of 
potential  air  combat  which  he  commanded 
in  history's  greatest  war  .so  far.  Of  courbe. 
General  Spaatz  had  In  mind  the  Air  Force 
we  would  need  to  tight  a  war  tc  a  success- 
ful conclHsion.  and  the  force  required  to 
be  in  being  on  the  first  day  of  such  a  war 
would  be  smaller  than  the  ultimate  force 
What  I  am  recommending  is  a  readiness 
force  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  Ovir 
poEition  overseas  and  protect  against  air 
attack  the  mobilization  potential  of  the 
United  States.  And  1  am  suggesting  that 
this  force  must  contain  at  least  150  groups. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  question  of  dollars. 
It  Is  estimpted  that  the  Air  Force  whirii  I 
have  here  outlined  will  cost  »32.000 ,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  enaing  June  30.  1952.  Of 
this  amount.  $22,000,000  000  has  already  been 
requested  for  the  administration  build-up  \i 
95  groups.  For  the  liscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1953.  the  cost  Is  set  at  »27. 000,000 .OQiJ  and 
for  June  30,  1954,  at  $37,000,000,000.  In  man- 
power this  force  will  requlr*  1.800.000  officers 
and  men  as  compared  uith  1.061,000  for  the 
95-group  force  and  tht!  727.000  officers  and 
men  who  are  in  the  Air  Force  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  two  bottlenecks  which  inev- 
itably retard  the  building  of  this  force.  One 
Is  due  to  the  large  number  of  men  who  must 
be  in  fighting  units  here  and  In  various  part* 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
used  as  teachers.  This  inevitably  slows  up 
the  number  of  young  men  who  can  be  taken 
into  the  Air  Force.  Another  bottleneck  is 
the  lack  of  Installations — "housekeeping" 
facilities,  and  so  on — ^to  handle  this  Increased 
activity. 

These  dollar  figures  represent  the  best 
opinion  ol  professionals  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  Impossible  for  a  layman  to 
know  whether  the  figure  is  high  or  low.  Cer- 
tainly It  la  a  figure  of  such  magnitude  that 
if  It  were  adopted  it  would  drastically  change 
all  the  fiscal  arrangements  ol  the  Govern- 
ment. It.  therefore,  deserves  not  only  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress;  it  Justi- 
flee  also  the  creation  of  a  body,  similar  in 
general  character  and  intent  tc  the  Hoover 
Commission,  to  make  sure  that  in  an  expen- 
diture of  this  colossal  size,  affecting  as  It  does 
every  segment  of  otu  economy,  there  U  abso- 
lutely no  waste.  When  people  ask,  as  they  do 
with  increasing  and  justifiable  frequency: 
"What  happens  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  appropriate  for  our  Armed  Forces?" 
there  must  be  absolutely  definite  and  satis- 
factory answers.  To  exercise  constant  vigi- 
lance over  such  gigantic  expenditures  de- 
mands lime  and  special  training  which  Con- 
gress has  not  got.  A  committee  of  experts 
created  and  paid  by  Congress  and  independ- 
ent of  the  executive  would  create  public 
confidence  and  would  be  clearly  within  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  adoption  of  such  a  program  requires 
an  end  to  the  guns-and-butter  attitude 
of  mind.  This  meaos  not  only  economy  and 
efficiency  In  the  operation  of  the  Government 
but  the  ruthless  elimination  of  nonessential 
activities.  In  this  field  of  general  govern- 
ment a  congressionally  sponsored  commia- 
slon  could  effectuate  large  savings. 

Many  other  things  are  alao  vital.  Thert 
must  be  sea  power  »o  tliat  tlie  sur-pty 
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tor  tkM  Air  yore*    and  for  the  Army  o^^r- 
II  Blvmys  be  kept  npen:   and  t«MTl- 
.'  of  Adntiml  Sbcrmazi  s1t««  ub  tb«  ant  r- 
'tlMt  <^1B  •■•  ^njwer  iB  equal  to  the  ta^. 
ba  laad  power.    We  lock  to  the 
to   fore*   tba   aixreeaor    Into   ccrttvln 
wlwra  the  air  can  hit  him — or.  (!e- 
on  ooee  point  of  ritw.  we  look   to 
tlk*  Army  to  hoM  the  OTrrscaa  atr  txucs  fi-r^m 
whteh  Um  etteiay  la  pounded      Clearly,  the 
Army  to  one  aettvlty  tn  which  alUes  arf   a 
partteslarty  Tital  neoaaslty.    We  cannot  pro- 
vide tlM  ueai whelming  p(-'>partlon  cf  aten  for 
the  air  and  aca  efforts  and  prcrlde  an  orfr- 
wbatmlac    number    of    the    troops    en    *he 
(round  ■•  well.     It  wiU  be  di&appotr.tmg  It 
ultlBfttaly  we  supply  much   more   than    10 
paivant  of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  :he 
rVM  world  in  Europe      If  we  take  full   and 
tmactoattre  adrantape  of  the  potential  ties 
of  eowntrtes  both  m  and  c^t  of  the  Atlartic 
PaeC  and  utUlae  to  the  fuU  the  service*  of 
all  the  stateless  antt-Communlst  ycung  nxexx 
from  behind  the  \rvTx  rurtaln  who  will   be 
wUltBf  to  fksbt  as  TOlunteert  fcr  freedom   the 
ftnwrtran   percentafre  might  even  be  billow 
10  percent.    The  Unlte<1  States  Army,  there- 
fora.   appears   today   as   the   spark   plug    for 
th*  ground  forces  of  the  free  world,  and  we 
kigvt  the  aaaurancc  of  General  Collins   that 
tt  la  euTTMitiy  big  enough  for  that  pur^wse. 
Q)MtoQtota<Uy  every  professional   Army    ii&n 
wfll  l^rae  that  a  tactical  air  force  Is  -rttal 
to  an  army's  surrlTal.     It   Is  therefore    no 
bdttUament  of  either  the  Array  or  the  Havj 
to  any  that  at  the  moment  air  power  Is  the 
point  of  the  spear. 

■lace  the  end  cf  Wrrld  War  n  we 
plagued  by  lack  of  foresight  ind 
BlKalculatioDS.  We  lecked  foreti^ht 
tn  1M5.  we  started  to  demobilize  our 
nroea  and  scattered  our  supplies  and 
to  the  four  winds.  We  mlscjUcu- 
latotf  tngleally  at  Yalta.  We  erred  i^riev- 
tm  June  lft40  when  we  evactiated  Blorea 
•naounead  to  the  world  that  It  wt*  no 
itl^  to  our  defense.  In  ortler  to 
cnxr  praaant  dangerous  sltuit^lon 
air  power,  we  should  allow  our 
to  go  way  back— back,  first,  to  l»45. 
the  praaent  occiipant  of  the  V/btte 
took  aOce.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
for  penes  which  was  unequaled  In  bis> 
Mtf  for  which  we  had  suffered  almost 
IJOtUlOO  eaauattlea.  Today,  after  6  years, 
to  haira  thrown  sway  the  power  for 
for  which  these  thousands  were  killed, 
and  enptwad. 
W  ara  now  tn  an  arms  race  and.  ttiere^ 
Um  qtaastlon  of  whether  we  are  a;3ead 
or  iMtitnn  dapands  upon  what  the  other  fel- 
tov  la  tfotng.  If  he  puts  on  more  spee(!l.  we 
him.  One  thing  we  know:  We 
fenva  the  second  moat  powarful  air  iforoe 
ka  vorld— apart  from  tha  atrategt:  air 
,  IB  much  tfaa  Sovlat  Unkm  la  catching 

powarful  air  forca 
food   ennwgti      We   mtiat  astahUah 
and  than  kaap  It.     Thla  neana 
at  porpoaa.    We  moat  outlart  the 
ot  our  potttica  aaci  re- 
ef a>a  changing  mooda. 
ara  tlsoaa  who  wlU  aay— and  with 
thla  program  wUl 
•  hmrf  Mow  at  our  arnnrnmy.    '.rhey 
oat— and  with  much  jtatlQca- 
tt  eoaaaqoantly  ■trtkaa  a  bkra  at 
which   la   ao   dcaaly 
I  wteh  ostr  oompatltlra  aeopomy.   They 
,  any  that  aaeh  a  larga  axpeadl- 
daa^ara  that  daaueratlc  wity  of 
tt  purport*  to  dafcnd  and  that 
e«pan4|turaa  w«  so  draatl- 
am  own  eountry  that  we  ae- 
ttaa  Bovlat  gaae. 

It  hm  tba  rtnc  of  Mneirtty. 

Kvt  tiw  ftiw  of  tnrtH  If  OM  did 

tba  •ttarantta*  to  tbm  paltey 

I  pBiiuii      llMK  altomnttvw  Is  to 

10.  U.  or  ao  yeara. 

ddnf ,  wtth  tha  aoeond  awat 


powerful  air  fore*  m  the  *or!d  We  therrt^y 
carry  most  of  th<>  clr?wbocK.s  uf  a  heavy  nilll- 
tarv  propram  with  nunc  of  th»  3f!vant:i^eN 
of  decl&ivp  .ictior,  ar.d  rfssir.ed  ..T.tiative  f  t 
durable  penrr  which  «  really  stnnig  miifarv 
force  can  prtniil^  We  may  well  wnnder  li  "v 
the  Intensity  of  or.r  .^merl^r^n  naiior.al  •*■■:■- 
perament  and  the  fr<»e  ln.stttut'.  ^:-.s  •  :  t  :•.;'! 
count.-y  will  westher  15  years  of  l::d<"Clslve 
and   huKely  expensive  mrddlintr 

On   the  o'.her  hand,  we  have  a'.w  i-«   hfot; 
able   m   our   hkstary   to  rl£f   ti   t^p     (  -  i,,;  -i 
make  a  major  efTort  and   vr.ffl  'he   :!--•■:.- 
m-itt^T  how  dtfBcult  rhe    aeue  w  i.<;     I-  i'-  !•«:-•- 
tor.    theref'ire.     r^    build     ^Tphl"  h    qu:>  k'.v 
thereby  regalnlni?  the  Initi.'itlve  quirk-     i.it 
thereby    belni?    able    quic*;v    to    pu:    er.-'  ..,ri 
diplomatk-   prp$j?ur?    on    thf    Kr<'mUn    to   do 
the  fdlowtn.;  thlngrs-   call  off  the  aggression 
In  Korea.   Agree  ro  real  dL-arniament  accom- 
panied by  international  control  and  Inspec- 
tion:  and  adopt  ,*  generp-Py  cooperative  and 
cl^Ui^r'd  brhp.vnr  In  the  r;:itPd  Nations. 

The  prosjram  here  propcsed  !.s  tbe  uppostte 
of  a  procTHm  for  preven'.ive  war  I'  l.=  «  pro- 
gram to  fcuUd  streniflh  9<5  'hat  we  c.^n  end 
the  »-&r  we  are  in  and  prevent  world  war 
III  from  cverwhelmlne  \i£  It  is  a  pros;ra:n 
to  keep  faith  with  a  smRll  er<jup  of  yjuni? 
Americans  Ir.  K-rea  who  are  .si'.r r'.ficlng  t'.ielr 
all  whl'.e  we  nntiddle  ali-^ng  In  an  atn.  jsphere 
of  politics  a.s  iis'.ial  and  of  every  man  for 
himself  It  IS  a  program  to  give  u.s  more  t^ian 
the  •■shoeftrlng  .-^r  Force"  which  General 
Vandenberg  testii^d.  was  Inadeqi.nte  ro  e:\- 
able  'J3  btvth  to  support  our  tr':Hip.s  tn  K.^^a 
and  to  deter  the  Scviets  from  direct  agt-res- 
slon  on  America. 

Churchill  s;.:d  "For  KOOd  or  ',1!  atr  m.i«- 
tery  t.i  the  supreme  expression  '  f  naltMry 
power"  This  lesd.s  squarely  tr^  the  conc'.j- 
s*on  that  to  continue  with  a  j,in«>-shtf'  air 
force  for  1  second  more  th^in  Is  ab'=.i,lti*.-'.y 
unavoidable  can  lewd  only  '.^  '-Ur  de.*Tuc- 
ttcn  and  defeat 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALJkB.tMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CNITFD  ST.^ TES 

Thursday.  July  1'6.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  t\sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely  and 
challenging  article  entitled  "Danitei"  of 
Red  Peace  Propaganda  Offensive  Pointed 
Out — Could  Slow  Defense  Effort."  writ- 
ten by  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  chief  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  St  Lctiis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  published  in  that 
newspaper  on  July  22,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DAifcxa  or  Rn*  Piact  PaoPAcaNDA  OrrrNs:-,  i 

Pouitm    Otrr — Could    Slow    Dd-nse    Er- 

TOKT — RXAL  PtACa  CAf»  Bl  ASSCREE  0»'..T 

Wtth    Stiemcth,    Untted    Static    Leaders 

DmCLAMM — WAtJf     ACAINBT    RELAXING     NoW  — 

Boacz  CoifCRESSMCN  Ikducxd  To  Weahe.n 
AJrn-IxrLATiON  MxAsmzs  As  a  Rcsuit  or 
KoaxAM  Ceask-Fikz  Talks 

(By  Raymond  P.  Brandt) 

Wasidncton.  July  21. — The  Kremlin  haa 
atarted  a  third  peace  propaganda  offensive 
which  State  Secretary  Acbeson  this  werk 
wamlnfly  deacrlbed  u  Just  another  note  In  a 
Bnaalan  lullaby  to  Induce  the  United  States 
and  Ita  alUaa  to  relax  on  their  defenae  pro- 
grama. 


The  latest  Politburo  maneuver  is  the  pub- 

Uotion  't  a  fortnightly  32-page  megaHne  In 
EnKlish  called  'News  '  that  purports  to  seek 
Rus-slan  friendship  with  the  Anglo-f  axon  na- 
tl  Its  Tlie  propaganda  U  obvious  b  it  Ameri- 
can offlclala  are  fearful  that  tie  unln- 
f.irnied -even  a  majority  of  Congiess — may 
tf  ciiu..:ht.  off  guard  by  a  hidden  ball  play 
th.it  will  !U  into  the  Kremlin's  broai.  strategy 
f  r  world  domination. 

The  new  mnE;azlne  appears  to  be  a  follow. 
\i,,  -n  Jacob  A.  Malik's  speech  thi  t  started 
'Ur  nfg'tlatlon.s  for  a  Korean  arm  stice.  It 
n.  y  be  a  pi\rt  of  a  bigger  propaga:  da  effort 
and  dlpl'>m;its  are  wondering  what  .s  coming 

liCXt 

The  White  House,  the  State  De  jartment, 
and  the  Pfntagon  are  looking  at  th  ^  Rtisslan 
ofTerings  but  are  not  buying  any  hlng  yet. 
The  new  Red  zig-zag  fits  In  too  n<  atly  with 
Rus.fi.Mi  pl.iiis  to  be  accepted  at  lice  value 
iitid  .\chesin  tuid  reporters  that  he  could  not 
Imagine  a  more  stupid  or  danger  nis  thing 
!  r  the  United  States  to  do  than  t<  be  lulled 
by  such  moves. 

.\  sizable  Eiroup  In  Congress,  ho- .'ever,  has 
bcf  n  influenced  already  by  the  Kon  an  armls- 
iicp  talk-s  This  was  foreseen  by  he  White 
Huuse  and  a  concerted  counten  ffort  was 
i.-imiedlately  started  by  Presiden"  Truman 
end  his  highest  oOaclals  to  warn  tie  country 
and  the  Congress  of  the  danger  of  ailing  for 
sn-thin^'  Russian  words  instead  of  going 
ahead  with  the  administration  pro»  ram  until 
Trie  Kremlin  had  demonstrated  Its  :ood  faith 
by  positive  deeds.  Others  In  ac  ditlon  to 
Truman  and  Acheson  who  have  t  rged  that 
ue  mi  ahcAd  with  the  defense  program  until 
Ru.-slaa  offers  something  sohc  Include 
Dtleiise  Secretary  Marshall,  Defen  e  Moblli- 
zatii  n  Adnunistrator  Charles  E.  W  ison,  Eco- 
r.  >:nlc  St.ablUzation  Adminlstr;  tor  Eric 
Jilinston.  Price  Administrator  M  chael  Dl- 
Salie,  and  several  admlnislratior  Senators 
and   Representatives. 

Nevfrtheiess,  a  conservative  I  epubllcan 
conservative  Democratic  combinat  on  in  the 
Huiise  h.is  let  the  Korean  armist:  :e  negoti- 
ate ns  woaken  the  pending  ant  i-lnflation 
c  iitrol  legislation.  If  thla  attitu  le  prevails 
I  u  other  Important  legislation,  su  h  as  mill- 
t.iry  and  foreign  aid  approprlatlc  is  and  on 
inceased  taxes,  It  may  turn  ou-  that  the 
Heels  wen  a  great  victory  In  the  Kirtan  war. 
Acheson  foresaw  the  present  coi  gresslcnal 
danper  as  early  as  June  29.  whet  he  made 
an  ifi-tte-record  speech  to  a  grou  )  of  maga- 
zine and  book  publishers  that  wa  ^  later  re- 
leased for  publication. 

In  that  talk,  he  urged  that  pre  ent  prob- 
lems be  viewed  In  the  light  of  hi  tory.  His 
theme  was  that  "there  Is  no  sub  tltute  for 
strenEth.'  both  In  the  United  i  tates  and 
the  United  Nations,  and  he  note,  l  that  the 
Korean  nei^otlations  were  posslb  e  because 
wf  had  proved  ourselves  strong. 

He  continued.  "May  I  say  rig  it  here  In 
connection  with  this  business  <  f  creating 
.'Strength  at  the  center,  we  must  i  ot  for  one 
second  allow  any  development  ^ 'hlch  may 
occur  in  Korea  to  lull  us  Into  a  relief  that 
now  we  have  turned  the  corner  and  now 
things  are  going  to  get  better,  ant  therefore 
we  do  not  need  to  make  the  eC  Drt  which 
we  have  been  making. 

"If  we  allow  ouraelvcK  to  be  lulle<  by  Korea. 
I  can  assure  you  that.  Just  as  ci  rtalnly  as 
you  are  sitting  here,  we  will  be  dt  within 
the  next  6  months  to  a  year  wit  i  a  much 
tougher  blow  somewhere  else  If  we  do 
not  make  the  effort  now.  we  will  be  unpre- 
pared for  that  blow.  We  may  ompletely 
deter  It  If  we  now  all  bend  together  every 
effort  we  can  to  going  forward  with  the 
program . 

"Another  point  is  that  we  m  ist  believe 
that  time  la  on  otu  side.  I  cone  de  to  you 
that  In  saying  thla  there  la  an  lement  of 
faith.  There  Is  an  element  of  fa  th  becaoae 
I  believe  that  we  are  people  who  ict.  Tixat 
Is  not  on  our  side  If  we  merely  sit  In  tha 
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shade  and  fan  ourselvea.  Time  Is  on  our 
side  if  we  go  to  work.  We  can  do  much 
In  tim».  We  can  strengthen  ourselves,  we 
can  strengthen  our  allies.  We  have  a  va^st 
productive  power  which  Is  now  not  harnessed, 
much  greater  than  those  oppKwed  to  us.  We 
can  harness  It.  There  Is  much  we  can  do 
and,  if  we  will  do  It.  time  Is  on  our  side. 
If  we  don't  do  it.  It  is  not." 

The  current  Russian  propaganda  effort  is 
a  rlRhtward  zlg  from  the  leftward  zags  of 
the  two  previous  offensives,  the  first  of  which 
was  the  so-called  Stockholm  appeal  for  out- 
lawing the  American  atomic  bomb  and  the 
second  the  so-called  World  Peace  Council 
effort  for  a  pact  of  peace  to  be  written  by 
the  five  great  powers,  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  Chinese  Communist  Government. 
At  the  same  time  the  Kremlin  was  engineer- 
ing the.se  two  crusades,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  using  the  United  Nations  organl- 
aations  and  the  Conference  of  Deputy  For- 
eign Ministers  at  Paris  as  forums  to  shout 
warmonger  at  the  United  States. 

There  were  slight  hints  this  spring  that 
the  Politburo  and  the  Comlnform  might 
change  their  tune — their  diplomats  became  a 
little  more  affable  and  four-power  peace  talks 
were  resumed  in  Berlin  on  contraband  ship 
ments  between  East  and  West  Germany. 

American  ofBclals  who  have  dealt  with  the 
Russians  over  the  years  do  not  think  the 
switch  in  the  propaganda  line  means  a 
switch  in  the  Kremlin's  over-all  objective 
of  world  domination.  As  our  sxperts  see  the 
present  situation,  the  change  resulted  from 
the  failure  of  the  Stockholm  and  the  World 
Peace  Council  appeals,  the  military  situation 
In  Korea,  the  growing  economic  and  military 
strength  of  our  allies  and  friends  In  Europe 
and — perhaps — growing  discontent  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

The  Immediate  Russian  objectives,  as  seen 
from  here,  are: 

1.  To  create  dissension  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  and  block  the 
rearmament  of  Western  Europe,  particularly 
of  Western  Germany. 

2.  To  slow  down  European  economic  recov- 
ery, which  Is  making  the  rearmament  possi- 
ble and  is  causing  defections  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  many  nations. 

3.  To  snarl  up  the  almost  completed  ne- 
gotiations for  a  Japanese  peace  pact. 

4.  To  gain  time  to  catch  up  with  the 
American  A-bomb  stockpile  and  to  Increase 
the  military  forces  of  Rtissla  and  Its  satel- 
lites. 

5.  To  weaken  the  American  defense  effort 
by  trying  to  show  that  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  last-named  point.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  some  political  observers  think 
the  new  Moscow  magazine  Is  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  conservative  Isolationists  In  this 
country  and  to  the  labor  radical  Bevanltes 
In  Great  Britain.  Prom  London  press  dis- 
patches, the  British  Government  was  no 
more  favorably  Impressed  by  the  News 
than  was  Washington. 

Many  elaborate  speculations  are  ad- 
vanced by  our  experts  for  the  timing  of  the 
Kremlin  change  from  a  warlike  to  a  peace- 
ful role.  They  concede  this  Is  crystal-ball 
gazing  and  It  Is  likely  that  the  true  answer 
Is  a  combination  of  factors. 

The  two  other  propaganda  offensives,  al- 
though ostensibly  labeled  peace  move- 
ments were  essentially  antagonistic  to  the 
United  States.  The  Stockholm  petition  be- 
gan with  a  meeting  of  intellectuals  in 
Paris  In  1948  and  when  It  ended  In  Novem- 
ber last  year.  Its  sponsors  claimed  they  had 
collected  450,000,000  signatures,  of  which 
385,000.000  were  In  Rixaala  and  the  satellite 
countries. 

It  Is  revealing  that  Just  tjefore  the  Red.«j 
launched  their  military  attack  against  South 


Korea  in  Jtme  1950,  more  than  half  the 
North  Korean  population  was  reported  to 
have  signed  this  document. 

While  the  petitions  were  being  circulated, 
the  Comlnform  established  the  World  Peace 
Council.  The  announced  objective  was  to 
get  signatures  to  a  resolution  designed  to 
create  a  movement  of  public  opinion  power- 
ful enough  to  force  discussion  and  formal 
conclusion  of  a  five-power  peace  pact.  This 
proposal  Ignored  the  United  Nations.  No 
Allied  government  took  It  seriously. 

Its  true  nature  was  exposed  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  262  Peace  Council  members,  85 
percent  were  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers. All  but  2  of  the  27  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  according  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Hlckerson,  were  either  Communists 
or  fellow  travelers.  The  chairman  was  JoUot- 
Curie.  who  was  fired  from  the  French  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  because  of  the  doubt 
about  his  primary  loyalty  to  France.  Paul 
Robeson,  the  Negro  singer,  was  the  American 
member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  last  step  in  the  leftward  zag  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  deputies 
In  Paris  from  Ms,rch  5  to  June  22  which  the 
Russian  Gromyko  used  for  a  sounding  board 
for  Communist  propaganda  against  "Ameri- 
can warmongering." 

The  Kremlin  had  asked  In  November  for  a 
Big  Four  foreign  ministers'  conference  and 
the  deputies  tried  to  work  out  an  agenda  for 
such  a  conference.  They  held  74  sessions 
and  ended  without  final  agreement.  At 
these  sessions,  Gromyko  revealed  that  the 
Kremlin  had  two  Immediate  objectives:  To 
stop  the  rearmament  of  Western  Germany 
and  to  create  dissension  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

The  other  deputies  were  Impressed  by  one 
odd  fact.  Some  of  Gromyko's  speeches  were 
printed  in  full  in  French  Communist  press 
and  not  in  the  Russian  papers;  others  were 
printed  In  full  In  Moscow  and  not  in  Paris. 
Prom  this  they  deduced  that  the  Kremlin 
had  been  forced  to  do  some  unusual  propa- 
gandizing in  its  own  territory. 

Now  American  diplomats  are  Impressed 
that  the  English  articles  in  the  "News "  are 
being  translated  Into  Russian  for  publica- 
tion in  Moscow  newspapers.  This  apparent- 
ly means  that  there  Is  to  be  some  sort  of  a 
propaganda  switch  In  the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 
Another  fact  that  Impressed  the  State  De- 
partment was  that  Alexander  M.  Troyanov- 
sky.  Russian  ambassador  to  this  country  in 
the  1930'8.  had  been  brought  out  to  dress  up 
the  magazine  with  his  recollections  of  Ameri- 
can efficiency,  creative  energy,  and  demo- 
cratic spirit. 

Troyanovsky,  who  be^an  his  political 
career  as  a  Social  Democrat  an<l  not  as  a 
CommunUt.  Wfts  highly  regarded  in  Wash- 
ington for  forthrlghtncss  and — ^for  a  Soviet 
diplomat — courage.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  kept  him  In  obscurity  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Now  that  he  can  serve  Its 
purposes,  he  is  put  on  display. 

The  popular  former  Ambassador  Is  the 
personification  of  the  changes  In  Soviet 
foreign  poUcy.  If  he  can  be  brought  out  of 
obsctirlty,  he  can  be  put  back  in  obscurity. 
That  IB  not  to  say  that  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  i  -id  the  Pentagon  are 
not  hopeful  that  a  workable  agreement  can 
be  reached  with  the  Kremlin.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  what  settlement  can  be  made  on  the 
Korean  situation,  militarily  and  politically. 
If  the  Reds  give  evidence  of  good  faith  In 
deeds  In  Korea,  the  next  phase  will  be  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty.  If  agreement  la 
reached  on  that,  other  steps  toward  peaca 
may  be  poasible. 

Even  then,  however,  the  administration 
will  try  to  keep  up  the  long  term  defense 
program,  on  the  belief  that  in  dealing  with 
the  Kremlin  "there  is  no  substitute  for 
strength." 


TIm  Scbodl  SyttoB  of  PatadMA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  ICAIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  insertion 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccorb  of  a  state- 
ment by  Catherine  C.  Hallberg  and 
Louise  H.  Padelford  on  the  Pasadena 
Story. 

The  preservation  of  this  statement  in 
the  Record  seems  to  me  worth  while  be- 
cause of  the  fundamental  issues  that  are 
presented,  and  the  obvious  sincerity  of 
these  earnest  and  patriotic  Americans, 
who  are  profoundly  disturbed  over  cer- 
tain existing  tendencies  in  education. 

My  interest  was  attracted  not  only 
since  I  myself  am  a  product  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  system  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
date,  and  a  public  school  teacher  for  a 
shoit  period,  but  as  a  result  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Louise  H.  Padel- 
ford. the  worthy  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished sire,  our  former  beloved  col- 
league. Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkes.  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Padelford  has  long  shown  her 
deep  sense  of  civic  duty  In  her  leadership 
of  Pro  America,  a  group  of  women  de- 
voted to  the  public  welfare  with  no 
thought  of  self. 

At  this  distance  I  would  not  presume 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
this  highly  publicized  controversy  that 
has  attracted  national  interest  and  con- 
cern, but  it  seems  to  me  most  desirable 
that  the  jwlnt  of  view  and  the  considera- 
tions which  moved  some  of  those  con- 
cerned in  this  dramatic  struggle  might 
well  be  available  for  interested  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  general  loosening  of  standards 
that  is  so  tragically  evident  in  the  world 
today,  it  may  be  well  for  Americans  to 
pause  and  consider  whether  we  have  not 
moved  too  far  from  the  woodshed  in  the 
development  of  our  youth. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  cost  of  printing  thla 
statement  will  be  $225.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoks,  as  follows: 

Thx  Pasadena  Stobt 

(By   Catherine  C.   Hallberg   and    Loulae   H- 

Padelford) 

"The  enemy  In  Pasadena."  Thoae  words 
have  headlined  three  separate  artlc'lea  In  na- 
tional publications  recently.  The  authors 
mean  xis.  It  has  been  charged  that  we  are 
"against  the  public  schools."  It's  almost  a 
Believe  It  ch-  Not  by  Ripley  sort  of  thing. 
I^.  Harold  Benjamin,  at  the  National  Educa- 
tion AsBOclatlon  convention  last  summer 
warned:  "The  enemy  Is  trying  our  lines  with 
a  number  of  local,  probing  raids,  attempting 
to  find  out  where  we  are  weak  or  strong,  test- 
ing his  methods  of  attack,  recruiting  and 
training  hla  foreea,  building  up  hla  stock- 
piles." And  to  this  statement  a  rery  left- 
wing  lawyer  added:  "The  laaue  shaping  up 
In  Pasadena  was  likely  to  be  the  teat  en- 
gagement." That  sounds  poatttvely  formi- 
dable, or  perhaps  funny,  when  we  know  our 
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tntanst  mom  •otely  trom  <"»  havlafl  nnaU 
chlldrca  tn  t&»  loeal  kXiooIs. 

It  you  p«r*nta  Blxndd  make  tto«  faux  pu 
«•  tfM  IB  Trtp^»c  Mtloaily  tbt  i&Ttutton 
of  tb*  wlocaton  to  taJU  an  mUtc  Interest  In 
your  ■th'OQlf.  JOM  too  id«7  be  branded  aa 
PobUe  KMSiy  Wo.  1.  We're  opcctad  to  con- 
eem  ouraelTea  about  goremment.  and  if  need 
be.  to  ortxiclae  aax  admlnUtratlon;  that  la 
aeit  only  oar  right  but  also  our  duty  as  good 
ettiaena.  But  «bea  «e  ezerdae  the  tame 
ngbt  tad  duty  in  concern  about  our  KrhooU. 
1  by  our  taxea  for  our  cblldren.  edu- 

lay  «eU>int«ntta9cd  lay  per - 

I  «U1  rtae  wtth  faaatlcal.  aUaoat  reUgtoua 
to  daCend  tbe  acbooU  against  ail  ques- 

. ,.    We  cartAlnly  are  not  against  pubUc 

•docatloa — we  know  of  no  one  who  Is. 

raopla  today  are  concerned  only  about 
tte  pbllaaopfay  and  methoda  current::  y  eni- 
ptofad  ta  tbc  acboola  under  ttic  name,  "aiod- 
\  edneattaa."  Or  perbapa  tt  Is  eaUad  more 
"a*u>>s<u  pragzaatle  education" 
tlM)  tcrai   "pragmatic"  indlcatoa  em- 

^ on  wbat  la  practical  or  uaaful  at  \to» 

naoMnt:  truth  la  that  which  works.  Thua 
«•  ara  concerned  about  this  materlallatle 
pltaoao|Ay  ttemicing  from  the  John  Dewey 
bettrf  that  there  are  no  baste  prtadplea  and 
ao  taaUag  truths.  And  w«  are  concerned. 
too.  abovt  BWthoda  used  to  promoU  such  a 


Bptore  w«  ^ttanpt  to  daacribe  the  events 
tiMt  lad  to  our  Pasadena  BltiiatM)n  we  should 
Uka  to  Identify  our  bellafi  by  raXerrlrg  to 
tb*  axB^ent  report.  General  Education  In 
a  Pree  Society,  made  by  the  Harrard  com- 
mittee. Some  uf  you  Interested  tn  education 
may  know  H.  It  recognlam  the  educatkmal 
tn  AT"*'^^'*  .oday  Is  "to  preaerre  the 
It  Meal  of  liberal  educatkm  and  to  ex- 
it m  far  aa  poaalbia  to  all  members  of 
the  community. "  In  this  age  of  spacUlUm. 
vtiteh  «a  all  reeognlae.  the  basic  prc>biem. 
ttos  BuTard  oommlttee  beUevea,  as  do  we.  is 
-turn  to  sare  Uberal  edoeatlon  and  Its  valuea 
vttblB  a  Bjnstem  where  speelaltsm  Is  neeee- 
mmj."  And  tn  plaartlng  for  the  opportunity 
of  a  ttharal  education  for  arery  American 
cbM  we'd  like  it  to  be  thcrouglily  under- 
stood that  we  racognlas  the  uaafnlneea  of 
iK)0ani  taarhtng  T^^^"tq»«*»  such  aa  audio- 
vtaial  alda.  aoma  educational  trtpa.  etc. 
Is  no  thought  nor  naed  for  sacrificing 
nor  la  there  any  desire,  as  Is  often 
fooilaldy  ehargad.  to  ratum  to  the  little  red 


:  through  a  aometlmea  dla- 
cttimttaD  wa  learaad  that  the  prot>- 

._ far  more  than  kieaL     In  Bi^gcne. 

MnaeapoUa.  Daav«.  Urn  Angalaa.  Bethcada. 
pHvafei.  even  though  belatedly,  ware  daring 
to  tmT"«^»*  and  appraise  what  waa  Iiappen- 
tiH  to  tbelr  diUdran  tn  tba  pnbUe  sehoola 
pr^gmatle  education.  Tbls 
mt  MirprUlBg.  for  moot  of 
m   the   iroa- 


booBd  system  producing  aooadlted 
today  have  been  greatly  Influenced  by 
CoOei^  of  Columbia,  the  "vatlean 
cult  "  aa  Albert  I^nd  so  aptly  da- 
tt.      To    tMa    ameca   of    education 

ewry   part   gC   the    United 

_  hava  mad*  pUgrtaacaa  and  carried 
to  tlMlr  acfaobU  matboda  and  phOoao- 

haT*  In  turn 
tlM  reanlta  protaatad  far  and  wide. 


that 
from  tha 
wa  had  in 
hovaeer.  that 
•dncatton" 
not  only  con- 
to 
va  ^lall  attempt 

1 

dlgreaalng  only  long  enough  to 
dldnt  like  and  wby. 


t  eaahta. 
hat 


In  1049  a  man  who  U  known  sls  r-.ue  if 
the  great  teacher*  of  modern  times,  a  leader 
of  "modern  pragmatic  education."  Dr  Wil- 
liam H.  Kiipatrlck.  was  brought  to  Pasadena 
from  Columbia  Tsachers  College  f  jr  a  series 
of  conferences  with  certain  of  our  teachers. 
A  report  of  his  lectures  wa.s  pubUahed  :n 
booklet  form  under  the  title  "We  Learn 
What  We  Live"  and  distributed  to  all  teach- 
ers and  Interested  members  of  the  public. 
From  this  we  paients  learned  much  at)out  the 
modern    In   modern   education. 

We  learned  tnat  tlie  purp<jfie  of  modern 
education  Is  the  good  life,  as  determined  i.y 
group  action,  with  the  good  v.iryln^  J'rai;- 
matlcally  f.om  place  to  place,  frcin  time  "O 
time.  "Good  Ufe"  la  a  nebulous  phr.use. 
something  everyone  belle'.es  in.  from  P;at>  s 
concept  to  Christ's.  The  purpcise  of  •nii.dcrn 
pragmatic  education."  moreover.  Is  tu  tram 
Into  all  the  sludenU  the  kinds  of  person.i.i- 
tlea  and  character  traits  which  can  make  it 
poaslble  for  everyone  to  live  the  pragm.T.lc 
educator's  concept  of  the  good  life  That. 
certainly,  wasn  t  what  we  believed  the  pur- 
pcae  of  education  to  be;  rather,  we  belre  e 
lU  purpose  Is  to  develop  those  traits  of  niir.d 
and  character  necessary  for  a  full  aod  respo.i- 
slble  Ufe  In  our  society,  namely,  "to  thirJc 
effectively,  to  communicate  thought,  to 
mske  relevant  Judgments,  to  dlscrirrand'.e 
among  values'"  Th(*e  actual  »r,rcl.->.  es- 
preaaing  our  thoughu  more  ably  tlian  we, 
ere  from  the  Harvard  cumnutcee  s  rcp<irt 

Expressed  another  way.  the  Uberal  educa- 
tor believes  that  to  have  a  good  life  cne 
must  be  free — be  able  to  Judge  and  plan  tur 
hlmaelf  In  order  truly  to  g,..ern  him.^lf— 
and  to  achieve  these  ends  oiie  must  havv  the 
mind  development  mentioned  above  This 
wiadom.  acquired  through  a  liberal  educ.i- 
tlon.  is  quite  different  from  the  rr.^i;-,ing  i  f 
the  pragmatic  educator  which  10(>ks  to  sliiU 
as  Its  outcome. 

Our  first  opposition  to  Dr  KJ'.patrick, 
therefore,  was  lundamenxal — getting  r:>;fit 
down  to  the  purpose  of  an  e<lucaiirn  Then. 
as  we  read  further  in  Dr  Kil^atnck's  con- 
ference report,  we  were  siartled  ty  ma;;y 
new  proposals,  as  well  as  by  many  'ernis 
heretofore  unknown  U)  Uf;  Listen  y  /urself 
to  acme  of  the  vocabulary  In  your  sch.ols  aiid 
Inquire  Into  its  meaning  and  ramlRcattMi-s  - 
experience  curriculum  (an  outfe-rowth  of  the 
project  method),  care  program  (subjects 
mixed  together  and  not  taught  separately  i . 
mass  promotion,  readlng-readnes*.  persor.al 
evaluation,  subjective   ratlrv.   etc 

Dr.  KUpatrlck  proposed  that  our  children 
"learn  what  they  live"  by  means  nf  sn  expe- 
rience currlcuium.  To  our  astonishment  he 
stated  that  there  is  to  be  no  subject  matter 
aa  sucb.  and  no  set  program  of  Instrvictl'  r.. 
There  would  be  no  periods  of  the  day  de- 
Toted  to  the  teaching  of  subjects  In  fart. 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar  arith- 
metic, history,  etc  .  aren't  to  be  tauglu  sep- 
arately at  all.  Instead,  the  children  are  to 
select  what  they  like  as  projects  upon  which 
to  work.  With  this  new  approach  to  teach- 
ing go  the  proposals  of  avoiding  anv  system 
of  marks  or  report  cards.  There  would  be  no 
examinations.  There  would  be  no  promo- 
tion aa  such  It  was  suggested  that  children 
remain  with  a  given  teacher  for  a  few  years. 
vorklng  on  ciaasruom  projects  which  grow 
from  the  pupil's  own  interests  This  would 
give  rlae  to  incidental  learning  rather  than 
Imposing  upon  the  child  any  systematic 
learning  of  basic  skills  and  fundamental  in- 
formation. 

It  wacnt  hard  for  tu  to  Imagine  that  a 
really  superior  teacher  might  conceivably 
Inject  Into  certain  projects  the  basic  infor- 
mation that  traditionally  has  been  offered 
to  children  aa  specific  subjects  uughi  in 
ragular  class  periods.  But  with  equal  ease 
wa  reallaKl  bow  average  teachers  might  fail 
to  achieve  even  a  fraction  of  the  basic  train- 
ing needed.  We  thought  of  one  sample  proj- 
ect, which  has  been  carried  on  In  a  seventh 
grade  classroom. 


"Making  the  moat  of  myself;  How  can  we 
have  a  happier  home  life?  How  can  we  make 
better  friends?  How  can  we  improve  our 
health?  How  can  we  get  rid  of  supersti- 
tions and  funny  Ideas?  How  ciin  we  have  a 
happier  school  life?"  Again,  ve  Imagined 
a  superman  could  inject  Into  these  topics 
some  basic  English,  history,  an  1  arithmetic, 
but  the  whole  Idea  Is  alien  to  tlie  purpose  of 
education  In  which  we  believe 

This  sort  of  an  "experience  curriculum" 
wiis  proposed  as  a  full  prograir.  for  the  ele- 
mentary level,  declining  to  50  percent  of  the 
senior  high  schcxjl  program.  This  and  Dr. 
Kilpatrlck's  other  plans  for  "remaking  edu- 
catlcn"  would  not  have  concerned  us  Pas- 
adenans  so  much  had  not  the  following 
signed  statement  by  our  superintendent  ap- 
peared In  the  foreword:  "In  company  with 
other  leaders,  Dr.  Kilpatrlck  has  had  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  his  views.  However,  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  other  citizens  who  have 
taken  the  lime  to  study  and  understand  his 
proposals  have  very  generally  supported 
them  "  We  saw  this  endorsement  as  an  indi- 
cation that  pragmatic  education  was  beli-.g 
greatly    accelerated    in    Pasadena. 

Aprcjpos  of  the  experience  currt^'alum  and 
its  emphasis  on  the  present,  the  Harvard 
committee  writes:  "There  is  a  variety  of  aim 
and  method  In  education.  The  solution  that 
reci  gnizes  a  spirit  of  change  centers  on  con- 
temporary life",  and  eliminating  subjects 
taught  as  such,  "tries  to  organize  knowledge 
around  actual  problems  and  questions  which 
young  people  may  be  expected  to  meet  In 
mature  life — health,  vocation,  family,  social 
Issues  private  standards  and  the  like.  The 
difficulty  here  Ls  a  somewhat  naive  dismissal 
of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people  have 
contributed  over  a  very  long  time  to  human 
knowledge  which  calls  for  respect.  More- 
over, since  conditions  change,  what  assur- 
ance is  there  that  the  problems  which  stu- 
dents study  will  resemble  those  that  they 
will  meet?" 

About  the  time  we  were  delving  Into  the 
Intricacies  of  the  experience  curriculum,  a 
series  of  training  courses  for  our  teachers 
was  announced  by  the  administration. 
Learning  about  them  through  otir  PTA  ac- 
tivities, seme  of  us  parents  undertook  to  at- 
tend in  order  to  learn  more  about  "modern 
education.' 

The  experience  curriculum,  grade  evalu- 
ation, the  camping  program,  and  several 
other  subjects  were  covered  by  separate 
groups  of  teachers  lising  the  "group  dy- 
namics" technique.  Dr.  Kilpatrlck's  the- 
ories and  proposals  were  discussed  with  ap- 
parent approval  by  many  of  the  participating 
teachers.  And  with  a  statement  by  the  ad- 
ministration encouraging  the  teachers  to 
adopt  such  methods  so  soon  as  they  were 
willing,  it  seemed  obvious  that  "modern 
pragmatic  education"  was  being  energeti- 
cally furthered  in  Pasadena. 

The  central  theme  of  one  teacher  training 
group  was  the  frequently  expressed  aim  of 
modern  educators,  namely,  the  education  of 
the  "whole"  child,  physically,  mentally,  and 
emotionally.  It  is  true  that  physical  and 
mental  health  are  important  qualities  in 
addition  to  Intellectual  ability.  "Our  point 
is  that  In  a  proper  scheme  of  liberal  educa- 
tion", reads  the  Harvard  report,  "the  man 
will  acquire  the  capacity  to  meet  various 
problems  in  matters  of  health,  human  re- 
latiunsbips,  and  the  like.  In  this  view  the 
education  of  the  mind  leads  to  a  maturing 
of  the  whole  person.  On  any  other  view,  the 
obvious  danger  is  that  schools  will  sat  for 
themselves  so  inclusive  an  objective"  that 
they  will  fall  far  short  of  their  man-goal. 
"The  schools  cannot  do  everything.  When 
they  attempt  too  many  tasks  they  sometimes 
fail  to  do  any  of  them  well." 

There  are  other  well -qualified  Institutions, 
such  as  the  churchea.  Scouu.  and  similar 
character-building  groupa,  not  to  mention 
the  family,  which  are  vitally  concerned  with 
helping  to  develop  the  complete  man. 
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In  still  another  training  course,  the  grade 
evaluation  group,  the  teachers  were  asked  to 
consider  Dr.  Kilpatrlck's  idea  of  having  no 
grade  or  report  cards.  Some  teachers  re- 
ported that  grades  had  already  been  abol- 
ished In  their  schools.  Where  grades  were 
still  the  practice,  the  teachers  favored  sub- 
jective grading,  or  measuring  the  pupil's 
work  only  in  relation  to  his  own  ability  (If 
that  be  possible  to  determine).  The  parents 
in  the  group,  however,  felt  it  was  better  to 
measure  a  child's  achievement  against  a 
standard:  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  parent  knowledge  about  the  child  but 
more  Important,  of  providing  an  incentive 
for  the  child  himself.  Many  of  the  teachers 
were  more  concerned  about  fnistrating  the 
few  Incapable  pupils  than  with  providing 
the  great  majority  of  average  students  with 
the  Incentive  for  betterment,  and  providing 
the  superior  students  with  the  reward  for 
good  work.  "One  of  the  most  damaging  of 
all  modern  theories  is  the  belief  that  chil- 
dren should  be  kept  out  of  every  situation 
that  might  give  them  a  sense  of  inferiority — 
for  example,  that  children  should  not  be 
given  definite  marks  for  their  school  work, 
because  a  poor  mark  will  make  Its  recipient 
feel  Inferior.  This  delays  the  child  in  his 
discovery  of  the  realities  of  life."  That  com- 
ment is  from  an  article  in  the  March  Read- 
er's Digest,  written  by  Psychologist  Henry  C. 
Link. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Universities,  disap- 
proves of  abolishing  grades  for  the  following 
important  reason:  "Learning  by  hard  work 
and  by  foresight  to  escape  failure  Is  one  of 
life's  greatest  lessons,  and  to  short-circuit 
that  lesson  by  abolishing  failure  by  edict  is 
to  give  a  false  definition  of  success  and  to 
lend  an  Illusion  of  achievement  where  none 
exists." 

And  as  the  well-known  and  highly  re- 
garded superintendent  of  schools  in  Topeka 
states:  "Personally.  I  am  not  one  to  label 
everyone  as  a  Communist  simply  becaiise 
he  does  not  think  as  I  do.  However,  when 
one  calls  for  the  abolishment  of  all  compe- 
tition In  the  classroom,  and  doing  away  of 
rewards  for  superior  effort,  etc..  he  Is  merely 
advocating  for  the  childhood  level  the  same 
things  that  the  Communists  are  demanding 
in  our  society  for  the  adult  level.  If  this 
policy  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in  the  child- 
hood years.  It  seems  obvious  that  it  prepares 
children  to  fit  better  into  a  communistic 
regimentation  than  It  does  into  a  society 
championing  democracy  and  free  enter- 
prise." 

As  the  reader  no  doubt  has  noted,  we  have 
mentioned  our  beliefs  about  the  philosophy 
of  education  only  in  contrast  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  modem  pragmatic  education, 
which  we  have  in  otxr  schools.  It  U  possible 
that  this  article  would  be  more  construc- 
tive if  we  were  to  explain  more  thoroughly 
our  beliefs  about  the  ptirpoee  of  education 
and  our  concepts  of  method,  but  this  has 
been  done  more  ably  than  we  could  do  It 
in  writings  by  Mortimer  Smith.  Gustav 
Mueller,  Jacques  Maritaln.  Bernard  Iddings 
Bell.  Albert  Lynd.  Dr.  William  Bagley  (and 
many  Issues  of  School  and  Society) .  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Hutchins.  Dorothy  Thompson,  and  by 
the  Harvard  committee's  report.  In  the  sin- 
(*re  hope  that  we  may  aid  in  clarifying  a 
ma't  confused  and  grave  problem  through- 
out our  Nation,  we  Intend  merely  to  list  the 
course  of  events  that  led  to  our  Pasadena 
situation  and  to  explain  our  objections  to 
some  of  the  methods  and  philosophy. 

One  deep  objection  is  to  the  contention 
of  many  educators  that  some  students  are 
Incapable  of  and  should  not  be  offered  a 
liberal  education.  In  this  regard  all  parents 
would  do  well  to  consider  Dr.  Robert  Hut-h- 
1ns'  argument  that  "either  we  should  aban- 
don universal  suffrage  or  we  should  give 
every  citizen  the  education  that  is  appro- 
priate to  freemen.     We  cannot  say  that  we 


are  for  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
teat  the  Impossibility  of  preparing  all  the 
citizens  to  take  their  part  in  a  democracy. 
In  a  democracy  tlie  people  rule  and  are  ruled 
In  turn  for  the  good  life  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. If  democracy  Is  to  work,  every  citi- 
zen must  have  the  education  that  rulers 
ought  to  have.  If  we  do  not  know  how  to 
give  every  citl^n  this  kind  of  education,  we 
shall  have  to  find  out.  Liberal  education  is 
the  education  appropriate  to  freemen.  Since 
It  originated  at  a  time  when  the  few  were 
rulers,  it  was  originally  an  aristocratic  edu- 
cation. (The  educators]  most  undemocrat- 
ically  assume  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  incapable  of  achieving  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, but  they  have  no  evidence  for  this,  be- 
cause the  mass  of  tiie  people  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  it.  It  is  true, 
that  as  large  numbers  have  come  into  the 
American  educational  system,  education  has 
deteriorated  and  liberal  education  has  al- 
most vanished.  But  this  is  the  result  of  the 
Indolence  and  inattention  of  educators  rath- 
er than  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of 
students.  To  teach  a  boy  who  does  not  care 
about  being  educated  how  to  read,  write,  fig- 
ure, and  understand  the  ideas  that  have  ani- 
mated mankind,  is  hard;  it  is  far  easier  to 
forget  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  citizen  and 
set  him  to  learning  or  to  think  he  is  learn- 
ing, a  trade." 

Of  course,  the  modem  educator  often 
states  that  his  program  is  the  education  and 
training  necessary  for  the  future  citizens  of 
our  democracy.  It  becomes  important, 
therefore,  to  learn  what  they  mean  by 
"democracy."  As  it  is  defined  by  various 
key  flgxu'es  of  the  American  Bducation  Fel- 
lowship, it  differs  rather  amazingly  from  the 
concept  agreed  upon  by  the  founders  of  this 
Republic.  Here  we  might  remind  you  that 
the  American  Education  Fellowship  is  the 
name  adopted  in  1944  by  the  former  Pro- 
gressive Education  Association  founded  in 
1919.  At  the  later  date  it  became  politic  to 
discard  the  term  "progressive  education" 
which  had  fallen  Into  disrepute.  As  the 
reader  has  noted,  "modem  education"  now  is 
the  preferred  term. 

The  American  Education  Fellowship  puts 
out  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  "Progres- 
sive Education."  On  the  back  of  most  issues 
in  1950  was  listed  the  twofold  purpose  of 
the  organization  as  follows:  (1)  •  •  • 
"to  channel  the  energy  of  the  educators 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic 
system,"  and  (2)'"*  •  •  the  establish- 
ment of  a  genuine  world  order,  an  order  in 
which  national  sovereignty  is  subordinate  to 
world  authority,  an  order  in  which  world 
citizenship  assumes  at  least  equal  status 
with  national  citizenship." 

These  statements  of  policy  may  explain 
some  of  the  reasons  and  purposes  behind 
cvurent  changes  in  cvurlculum  and  teaching 
methods.  We  were  particularly  sensitive  to 
this  philosophy  in  Pasadena  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  We  had  Dr.  Kilpatrlck  expounding  his 
views  in  person,  heartily  endOTsed  by  our 
local  superintendent,  and  (2)  our  assistant 
superintendent  In  charge  of  curriculum  was 
a  director  of  the  American  Education  Fellow- 
ship, which,  as  we  said,  recommends  recon- 
struction of  oiu-  economic  system  and  the 
establishment  of  world  government. 

We  could  quote  many,  to  us  alarming, 
statements  by  American  Education  Fellow- 
ship leaders.  In  holding  the  belief  that 
schools  are  the  rightful  agencies  for  political 
change,  these  leaders  differ  with  Dewey  who 
says  that  educators  should  not  act  politi- 
cally. Fot  example,  we  were  amazed  at  John 
L.  Chllds'  declaration  that  frank  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  "welfare  state"  Is  essential;  at 
George  8.  Counts'  statement  that  the  day 
of  individualism  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  Is  gone,  and  that  teachers 
should  deliberately  reach  for  power  and  then 
make  the  most  of  their  conquest;  and  at 
many  other  proposals  discouraging  Individ- 


ualism and  individual  InltlatlTc.  including 
the  convictions  of  the  well-known  textbook 
writer,  Harold  O.  Rugg. 

Because  we  knew  something  of  the  poli- 
cies of  this  organization  and  of  many  of 
Its  most  Influential  membere,  we  were  not 
happy  to  hare  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  education  fellowship  in  charge  of 
curriculum  for  our  school  system.  Also,  in 
February  i960  Its  representative  to  the  par- 
ent International  organization,  one  Dr. 
Theodore  Brameld.  was  brought  to  our  town. 
We  had  read  his  belief  that  "teachers  and 
parents  holding  restated  democratic  pur- 
poses must  join  wtth  other  forces  in  the  com- 
munity who  conceive  of  public  schools  aa 
rightfiU  agencies  of  social  change  aa  well  as 
mere  stability."  We  know  too  of  his  book. 
Design  for  America,  a  report  of  his  experi- 
ment in  Floodwood.  Minn.,  to  indoctrinate 
junior  high  school  students  wlith  collectiv- 
ism. For  these  reasons  we  questioned  his 
being  hired  to  speak  in  Paaadena  to  our 
teachers  and  parents.  He,  however,  was 
stoutly  defended  by  our  superintendent  as 
well  as  by  the  president  of  our  PTA  council 
because  of  hlH  experience  in  the  field  of  In- 
terracial relations.  Neither  they  ntx  any 
member  of  our  school  board  gave  evidence 
of  concern  about  bis  advocacy  of  collectiv- 
ism. 

Since  the  interest  in  schools  appeared  to  ba 
growing  and  hence  newsworthy,  early  In 
1950  one  of  our  local  newspapers  began 
printing  its  subacriber's  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools.  The  comments,  of  ooursa, 
embodied  an  accxunulatad  reaction  to  the 
progressive  education  irtilch  Pasadena 
schools  had  taught  since  it  was  introduced 
in  the  early  1930's.  There  were  hundreds 
of  letters  by  parents  complaining  that  tbelr 
children  couldnt  read  or  spell  or  do  simple 
arithmetic  adequately.  Employers  com- 
plained of  these  lame  basic  weaknesses  In 
new  employees.  One  father  decried  the  lack 
ol  geographical  knowledge,  stating  that  bis 
child  could  describe  the  present  composition 
of  the  Dnited  Nations  but  bad  no  concept  of 
where  the  participating  nations'  cotmtrlca 
lay. 

Another  serious  worry  expressed  in  par- 
ents' letters  was  the  evidence  of  statlsm  In 
the  social  studies  textbooks  used  by  tbelr 
children. 

Now  again  parents  were  complaining  that 
textbooks  in  the  social  studies  classes  were 
tending  to  be  so  current  in  lUiture  that  es- 
sential history  was  being  neglected  in  lieu 
of  fair  deal  pmllcles.  For  example,  one  text- 
book in  use  Is  Living  In  the  People's  World, 
by  Roth.  Hobbs.  and  Greenleaf.  This  book 
deals  with  an  unbelievable  list:  nationalism. 
Internationalism,  geography,  meteorology, 
production  of  food  and  minerals,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  the  American  eco- 
nomic s3rBtem,  government,  the  traits  of  in- 
dividuals, how  to  get  a  job.  and  a  host  of 
other  matters;  all  in  767  pages.  In  stressing 
the  proposition  that  today's  world  Is  new, 
ever  changing,  arid  swiftly  shrinking,  the 
hint  U  strong  that  such  fluidity  must  and 
should  lead  to  political  intematloiuaism. 
In  dealing  with  world  dtizenahlp,  the  au- 
thors, like  the  American  Education  Fellow- 
ship, proceed  irom  the  basic  assumption  that 
world  citizenship  Is  our  goal.  They  leave  no 
room  ft»  consideration  of  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  policy. 

Looking;  ttuougb  this  junior  high-school 
social-.v:lencea  text,  Uving  tn  the  People's 
World,  which  appears  to  be  a  study  of  cur- 
rent affairs,  we  could  not  forget  the  warning 
in  the  Harvard  report  that  "it  Is  educa- 
tionally dangerous  to  require  students  to 
form  JudgmenU  without  evidence.  It  fol- 
lows that  they  must  be  given  expertenee  m 
gathering  and  weighing  historical  evidence." 
To  talk  about  and  pass  judgment  on  Iso- 
lated current  events  withoiut  studying  the 
historic  background  may  serve  to  teach  only 
the  imperfections  of  our  society.  Since  cur- 
rent   problems    are    almost    invariably    tlie 
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pratfoet  at  'nntdmao  UMl  inherited  ldM»," 
th*  pnaant  abould  to  vtudted  and  Intar- 
prtttd  tbrcnigh  knowlcdc*  of  the  pact.  Bow 
««U  «•  know  tlMt  current  problema  and 
tMOM  wblcii  are  etaorbinc  today  may  Hcm 
trtnal  or  quite  largotten  a  {cv  years  bcnoe. 
At  a  recent  Ain«rtcaa  Hletorlcal  Aaeoda- 
iitm  mefftlnt  cbarfaa  verc  made  which  throw 
aooM  light  on  kjum  of  the  modem  aoclal- 
eclepcee  textbooks  that  oorer  "current  his- 
tory." Sercra)  prominent  historians  charged 
that  the  "oourt  hlatorlans"  sutaaldUed  by 
the  adeainlstratlon  In  recent  yean  have 
•laply  presented  any  rewriting  of  history  In 
tbe  ttght  of  hindsight.  Such  rewriting,  ctcq 
wbcn  archives  and  records  can  be  obtained, 
la  larfaly  excluded  from  publication.  In 
afaort.  M  was  charged  by  Dr  Harry  B.  Barnes. 
w«U-known  author  and  former  iHt>feasor  of 
hleftary  at  Columbia,  Smith,  and  Amherst, 
talMory  AS  a  science  Is  threatened  by  a  black- 
out. 

leading  members  of  the  American 
Asaoclatlon  object  to  the  pro- 
adaUnlstratlon  slant  of  recent  history  books. 
obvtautly.  no  one  will  to  surpileed  to  find 
pralstng  the  welfare  stats  In  our 
We  tolleve  our  education  should 
tto  smdy  of  Amerlean  history 
•ad  Ita  phUoaophy  at  freed  im  and  leave 
current  affairs  largely  alone  until  they  are 
down  and  Judged  to  tto  light  of 
Our  chUdrcn  then  would  receive  the 
of  knowledge  neoeesary  for  in- 
taUIgaBt  Judgment  oC  whatever  problems 
tbey  wm  face  as  "current"  In  their  time. 
Aa  the  wen-reepected  ootumnlst  WUllam 
Chamberlln  recently  wrote  concern- 
las'  generatlaa.  "The  Russian 
ittttoa  won  eon  verts  because  the  Amerl- 
Beeoltitlou  waa  cot  adequately  under- 
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Tble  lack  at  history  and  perspective  was 
duly  eea  of  the  ctMnplatnts  tn  the  hundreds 
d  letter*.  Then  parents  all  over  Pasadena 
bagaai  ootspanng  notes  and  questioning 
wtet  to  do  next.  TlMte-  had  been  an  or- 
■aalMtion  set  up  in  the  spring  of  1B4S  for 
tba  purpoae  of  backing  certain  candidates 
(or  eleeticm  to  the  school  board.  After  the 
•toetloa  the  organisation.  eaOed  the  school 
4ewiopmaPt  oouacU.  had  oonUnued  in  ex- 
Menee  tn  a  somewhat  desultory  fashion. 
It  proved  a  ready-made  vaUde  for  hundreds 
of  protasting  parents  to  submit  their  com- 
plalBta  and  propceaJa  in  a  eonstructlve,  or- 
gantasd.  and  orderly  faahlon.  Thus  in 
March  1900,  a  rearganlaatlon  meming  waa 
held,  a  new  steering  coaualttee  appotntad. 
«nd  in  April  at  a  larfe  maetisg.  members 

stta  quastlonlng  how  their  eritklsms 

'  "  «  to  met  by  the  aehoola.  when  an 
raa  aanouaoed.  to  to  held  within 
a  matter  at  a  relativety  few  weaka.  The 
— haoJ  board  waa  aaklng  voters  approval  to 
iBBfMsi  the  aUovaWe  ateaantary  school  tax 
Wf  M  peroent.  "ntm  plaoad  the  council  tn 
»  quandary.  They  already  didn't  ilka  what 
Mtoy  ware  buying  and  now.  before  they  could 
«o  «a^  about  It.  thay  were  bdsg  aaked  to 
boy  aaore  of  the  same.  In  tact,  members  at 
the  aehooi  development  eouneU  objected  to 
aoqutrtag  nwre  of  Dr.  KUpa«rlek*s  tbeorlea 
la  the  tarn  ot  modsn  edtMatUm  workahopa 
a  propoaed  camp  protram.  Ttaerefore. 
I  ot  iNing  ahte  to  operate  eonetruetlve- 
ly  to  eorrect  the  weakoeaaea.  they  were  fortsed 
iy  to  wafa  an  opposition  light  to 
tax  levy  tarreaas.  T^ey  did  so  cm  the 
the  Inn  mil  aot  being  neees- 
tor  the  klad  at  baale.  Itbaral  aducaUtm 
they  couUdsead  mun  deidrahie  (or 
aomaniatty  thaa  Om  moieru  extnw  be- 
But  for  HMwy  peopte  the 
for  oiyciait  the  tax  tocreaee 
it  wamid  the  oiily  way  ot  balttag 
the  Mhool  praatleaa  aad  pro- 
UUt  a  brM  but  bit- 

the  tax  levy  waa  defeated 


by  3  to  1,  with  an   Biceptlonally  luree   vote 
at  33.000  for  our  town. 

During  th€  course  of  the  election  battle. 
the  Bchooi  development  council  had  made 
the  mistake  of  ordering  and  distribunnR  at 
one  meeting  copies  of  a  pamptii*'*  which 
one  of  li3  members  had  disi.<  vered  Be- 
cause the  contents  of  that  particular  pam- 
phlet stated  many  of  the  paret-.ts'  conten- 
tions about  the  unprofitable  results  i  f 
progressive  education,  it  sefmed  cnnvpt;- 
leni  to  have  it  in  print  In  the  speed  and 
furor,  the  amateurish  Ciiuiicil  had  n.  •. 
checked  on  the  background  of  tiie  writer 
of  the  arllcie.  This  was  ^n  unli  rtunate 
oversight.  It  seems  that  despite  the  out- 
standing national  citizens  ll.sted  as  directors 
of  the  organization  pubiishing  the  pam- 
phlet, there  had  been  nnplP!*-''ar''^  claims 
made  against  the  author  and  thesf  were 
sklliXully  transferred  to  the  schtvjl -develop- 
ment council  In  an  attempt  tu  disci'unt  the 
efTecttvenesa  of  that  group  Avcndmsf  an  a:i- 
awer  to  any  statement  In  the  pamphlet  the 
opposition  made  completely  untrue  aileKa- 
tiODs  that  the  council  waa  a  part  f  a  sini.ster 
national  organization's  plan  to  destroy  the 
schools.  One  of  our  leading  ministers 
preached  a  sermon  about  the  author  who 
was  iLnknown  to  the  council  but  ab<3ut  whom 
the  minister  mysteriously  had  acquired  in- 
formation. This  was  later  reproduced  In  a 
full-pagfc  advertisement  In  b<:»th  of  our  news- 
papers, despite  the  fact  that  no  answer  nor 
reference  waa  ever  made  to  any  argument 
In  tte  bitterly  criticized  pamphlet  This  is 
the  well-known  smear  technique  of  guilt 
by  association  " 

Soon  aXter  the  tax  levy  Increase  wa.s  de- 
feated by  the  2  to  I  vote,  a  statistical  re- 
search firm  conducted  a  public-opinion  sur- 
vey for  a  teachers  group,  the  Pasadena  Edu- 
cation Association.  Although  the  survey 
was  hailed  widely  as  proof  in  their  favor  by 
the  administration  supporters,  the  sampling 
was  not  well  done.  The  survey  reported 
thit  of  the  actual  voters  Interviewed,  about 
the  same  proportion  voted  for  the  tax  meas- 
ure that  voted  against  It  i34  7  perc«nt  pro — 
87.8  percent  against).  That,  of  course. 
means  the  results  were  weighted,  because  if 
the  sampling  had  been  accurate  the  survey 
woxild  have  reported  Interviewing  persons 
in  the  3-to-l  ratio  of  the  actual  vote  Instead 
of  that  50-60  showing.  Yet.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  survey  covered  more  "yes  "  voters. 
relatively,  than  it  ahould  have  to  be  fair 
(probably  due  to  the  Inclusion  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers).  It  was  most  Interesung 
to  note  that  of  the  interviewees  asked  opin- 
ions as  to  whether  enough  time  Is  spent  on 
teaching  the  fundamentals  50  percent 
thought  not,  about  36  percent  thought  yes," 
and  about  15  percent  didn't  know 

Another  Interesting  fact  about  teaching 
the  fundamentals  was  revealed  In  a  break- 
down tn  age-group  answers,  the  largest  op- 
position to  current  results  and  methods  was 
reported  in  the  30-  to  39-age  group,  the 
group  which  is  apt  to  have  immediate  con- 
tact with  schools  through  their  children. 
Often  critics  of  modern  education  are  dls- 
mlsaed  lightly  as  being  very  old  persons 
whose  Judgment  Is  distorted  by  falling 
xxMmory  or  tightening  of  purse  strings. 

Needless  to  say.  the  tax  nght  brought  forth 
many  derisive  and  uncomplimentary  charges 
about  persons  unfairly  labeled  as  opposed  to 
public  education.  Oddly  enough,  we  noted 
that  many  backers  and  defenders  of  our 
school  administration  were  left-wlngera. 
This  was  first  evident  during  a  rezoning 
move  by  the  school  administration  earlier  In 
the  spring.  The  official  reasons  for  the  re- 
aoolng  were  the  ustial  technical  ones,  with 
which  there  could  to  little  reasonable  ob- 
jection. On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
hearing  tofore  the  school  board  there  was 
a  packed- meeting  demonstration  that  was 
altogether  objectionable.  There  were  many 
fervent  and  impaaslpned  speeches  pleading 


for  the  reaonlng  on  the  basis  of  democracy, 
for  the  abolition  of  Jim  Crowlsm.  Some 
of  the  persona  who  were  key  figures  In  this 
demonstration  were  recognized  as  local  Wal- 
lace workers,  that  Is,  Independent  Progres- 
sive Party  members.  Oddly  enough,  before 
the  actual  day  of  one  meeting,  the  Peoples 
World  Communist  newspaper  of  Los  Angeles, 
reported  with  accuracy  who  was  to  speak 
at  the  school-board  meeting,  even  mention- 
ing the  arguments  to  be  used. 

One  wonders  why  the  left-wing  crowd  are 
backing  up  strong  supporters  of  modern 
praematlc  education.  They  add  loud  and 
aggressive  voices  In  denunciation  of  those 
of  us  who  believes  education  has  been  taken 
ofT  the  track,  and  who  would  like  to  see  it 
become  the  type  of  education  that  performs 
one  of  the  true  purpoees  of  the  word — to 
supply  the  intellectual  power  the  community 
requires. 

Our  reporting  cannot  be  complete  without 
mention  also  of  our  superintendent's  resig- 
nation last  November  at  the  request  of  the 
school  board.  He  had  previously  oflered  to 
resign  If  the  board  so  desired.  Thus,  In  the 
hope  of  avoiding  an  awkward  situation  which 
threatened  the  superintendent  upon  his  re- 
turn from  an  eastern  trip  and  In  the  fur- 
ther hope  of  offering  him  the  opportunity 
while  away  of  making  other  arrangements 
quietly,  the  board  sent  a  confVlentlal  tele- 
gram asking  to  take  advantage  of  his  earlier 
offer  to  resign.  The  superintendent's  decision 
to  make  the  telegram  Immediately  public 
resulted  In  arousing  sympathy  for  him  be- 
cause of  what  seemed  on  the  surface  to  be 
unfair  treatment.  Promptly  a  cltixens' 
group  formed  protesting  the  action  of  the 
school  board.  As  this  and  other  groups  in- 
terested In  the  schools  evolved,  we  noticed 
how  many  of  the  same  radical  Interests  were 
represented — with  the  usual  window  dress- 
ing of  solid  citizens. 

This.  In  brlei,  Is  our  "Pasadena  Story," 
We  have  tried  to  he  factually  explanatory. 
Where  It  has  been  necessary  to  allude  to 
our  t'hiloeophical  toliefs,  we  have  used  quo- 
tations from  professional  persons  in  the  edu- 
cational field.  It  is  encouraging  to  learn 
bow  many  great  minds  in  our  country  have 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  liberal  education 
for  all  our  citizens,  combining  where  neces- 
sary with  the  specialism  Important  to  our 
age.  Such  comment  is  directly  opposed  to 
modem  pragmatic  education. 

As  we  tried  to  bring  out,  in  a  somewhat 
chronological  form,  we  learned  that  our 
school  system  sponsored  one  of  the  leaders 
of  modern  pragmatic  education.  We  studied 
the  record  of  Dr.  Kllpatrick's  conference  in 
Pasadena.  We  attended  teacher-training 
courses  that  carried  on  his  philosophy.  We 
saw  hundreds  of  parents  protesting  the  re- 
sults of  modern  education  as  evidenced  In 
their  children,  and  we  heard  parents  protest- 
ing the  content  of  some  of  the  current 
courses  and  the  textbooks  used. 

In  the  course  of  events  we  made  another 
significant  discovery.  Political  left-wingers 
In  our  town  are  the  strongest  backers  of 
modem  pragmatic  education  and  the  most 
vociferous  denouncers  of  persons  who  dare 
to  question  some  of  Its  practices.  As  we 
went  into  the  philosophy  and  backgrounds 
of  some  of  the  key  ftinctionarles  of  modern 
pragmatic  education,  we  became  increas- 
ingly concerned. 

The  latest  link  in  the  left-wing  portion  of 
the  Pasadena  story  has  been  an  article  writ- 
ten in  the  Christian  Century,  a  national 
publication  directed  toward  the  ministers 
of  our  churches.  That  article,  denouncing 
"the  enemy  in  Pasadena,"  was  written  by 
one  Carey  Uc Williams,  a  lawyer  who  has 
been  listed  as  a  member  of  many  Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Because  anotJ:.er  national  pul>licatlon 
which  recently  denounced  us  roundly,  is  a 
school   "trade   pubUcatlon"   which  has  our 
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«x-Buperlntacdaat  aa  an  editorial  coaauitant. 
perhaps  part  of  its  ire  oooid  to  rmnslilaiaU 
loyalty  to  one  of  its  own. 

We  strongly  tolieve  that  the  put>Ue  aehooi 
system  should  have  everyona's  fullact  sup- 
port. Because  the  phyaleal  plaata  of  many 
schools  In  the  country  badly  need  improve- 
ment and  because  in  many  sectiotu  teachers 
are  grosJily  underpaid,  local  citizens'  or  par- 
ents' groups  are  workljig  throtighout  the 
Nation  to  rtorreot  these  inadcquacias  through 
public  tax  support.  The  Natloixal  Citizens 
Commission  fOT  the  Public  Schools  Is  one 
of  these  organlsatlona,  urging  that  we 
"arouse  tn  the  community  the  intelligence 
and  will  to  Improve  our  public  schools." 
While  we  endorse  such  action  heartily,  we 
suggest  that  even  more  important  Is  the 
consideration  of  wluit  methods  and  phlloso- 
ph.  are  taught  wtthln  the  school  buildings. 
We  believe  that  tto  obligation  to  examine 
what  Is  taught,  and  by  what  methods,  goes 
hand-ln-hand  with  tlie  good  dtlaen's  finan- 
cial support,  it  is  important  to  listen  when 
a  growing  ntmalier  of  intelligent  men  make 
remarks  like  tboae  reoentiy  made  t>y  Dr. 
Wallace  Sterling,  prerident  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  said  that  our  acbools  liave  be- 
come little  more  than  vocational  centers  to 
educate  ail  at  a  low  level  at  the  expenae  of 
the  Inteliigent.  "American  education  pays 
too  much  attention  to  preparing  students 
for  earning  a  living,  too  little  to  {woblems  of 
teaching  them  to  think,  henoe  to  fuaction 
as  intelligent  ettiaans." 

We  have  tried  to  abow  how  Important  tt  la. 
again  in  the  words  ot  the  National  Citizens 
Commission,  to  make  the  best  tn  education 
available  to  every  American  child  on  com- 
pletely eqtial  terms.  Kducatlon,  as  we  have 
indicated,  alioald  have  aa  its  purpoae  mind 
training  and  Judgment  formation,  and  not 
the  pragmatic  purpose  ot  training  for  skill 
and  adjusting  only  to  current  environment. 
The  ability  to  think  loglcaUy,  combined  with 
a  knowledge  of  Uie  heritage  of  the  paat,  will 
(>roylde  a  mature  mind  able  to  cope  with  any 
and  all  current  problems,  and  able  not  only 
to  adjust  to  his  environment  but  what  is 
equally  important,  to  improve  his  environ- 
ment. 

Purthermore,  our  public  schools  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
the  principles  and  traditions  of  our  great 
country  and  its  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment Thoee  wIk>  know  only  the  present 
and  not  much  of  the  past,  who  learn  (only) 
what  they  Uve,  may  have  to  experience 
many  of  the  tragediSB  of  the  past.  Happily 
jfe  not  only  learn  what  we  live,  aa  the  prag- 
matlsts  say.  but  we  can  live  a  great  deal  of 
what  we  learn  from  history  in  all  fields.  And 
although  science  and  psychology  are  (Bering 
many  aids  and  helpful  viewpclnts  to 
teach'-rs.  they  should  not  change  the  goal 
of  offering  all  children  a  liberal  education  as 
opposed  to  modem  pragmatic  education. 
We  contend  this  lll>eral  educatltm  is  due 
every  American  child  on  completely  equal 
terms  If  the  strength  and  spirit  of  our 
Nation  are  to  to  maintained. 


Goftfnment   Eoqiloyees — Th* 
Way  cf  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  aouTB  caaoLUVA 
IN  TRI  8ENATB  OF  TBS  UIOTED  BTATEB 

Thursday,  July  2S.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaraUnft. 
Mr.  PtTsident,  I  ask  unanimous  ocBBKnfc 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
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RaooKD  a  letter  to  the  editor,  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
24.  1951,  under  the  headline  "The  Amer- 
ican wajr."  It  refers  to  Government  em- 
ployees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  l^ter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  f(dlows: 

Trx  Amcxicai*  Wat 

By  oongressionai  action.  Oovemmeat  em- 
ployees are  set  up  by  griMies  from  bottom 
to  top.  according  to  quallflcations,  with  pro- 
vision for  promotions  and  adraneenteat  to 
higher  levels  from  time  to  time— the  Amo-- 
ican  way  of  life.  This  permits  them  to 
live  on  gradually  higher  levels — 1.  e..  have 
totter  homes,  totter  apartcoenta.  better  fur- 
nishings, totter  education  and  a  chance  t<x 
some  savings,  with  the  neceaeary  accompany- 
ing higher  oosta.  higher  eipensea.  higher 
renU,  iacreaaad  taxea,  emfdoyment  of  addi- 
tional help,  obtaining  mors  aervleea,  and 
larger  contributions  to  tto  Community  Chest. 
Bad  Croaa  and  other  cbazltiaa.  Xach  ad- 
vaaoamaat  psrnata  a  Uttla  highar  staadard 
of  living.  Xach  em|doyee  Uvea  within  his 
respective  Income  with  the  aim  to  advance 
and  live  a  little  better. 

Consequently,  wten  living  costs  rise  sky- 
ward, such  change  strifcee  all  these  grades  of 
employees  alike.  It  reducea  tbato  raapective 
standard  of  living  substantially  in  proportion 
to  their  incooMs  or  salaries.  If  it  la  daaired  to 
maintain  tbeae  respective  atandarta  of  living 
in  tto  Ameticaa  way  of  life,  tto  salarlas 
should  to  increaaed  aomewtot  in  propaortkm 
to  tto  respective  salarlsa  which  they  already 
receive  as  set  up  by  oongraaslonal  procedure. 

If,  however,  as  tto  oosta  of  living  soar.  Con- 
gress wishes  to  reverse  its  long-established 
procedure  and  refuses  to  grant  proportionate 
percentage  pay  raises  except  for  tto  first  few 
grades,  it  will  force  tto  totter-pald  em- 
ployees and  those  who  have  earned  promo- 
tions to  seek  cheaper  apartments,  sell  their 
homes  and  go  tock  to  less  expensive  quar- 
ters, wipe  out  ttolr  savings,  withdraw  their 
children  from  ecrilege  and  pay  institutions, 
diminish  their  means  of  aiding  ctsaritable 
causes  and  distressed  neighboxs,  reduce  such 
employees  to  tto  lower  standard  of  living 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Inasmuch  as  tto  President,  tto  CivU  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  SenaU,  as  well  as 
a  substantial  number  of  the  Bouse  Members, 
favor  the  salary  increases  on  a  percentage 
basis  for  tto  various  grades,  I  concur  in  this 
principle  and  urge  tto  enactment  of  a  sub- 
stantial pay  raise  on  a  percentage  tosis.  and 
strcmgly  oppose  any  flat  raise  in  dollars  for 
the  Government  employees  across  the  scale 
of  grades. 

QcoBcx  A.  Radsch, 
American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
Employeeg, 


WarM-wide  Cartel  k  Tn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or    TXXAB 

IN  IHX  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Thurtday,  Jvly  26.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  Che  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd 
an  article  entitled  T^nlted  SUtes  Sees 
Victory  Over  Cartel  in  Tin."  by  William 
&  White,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Tcfffc  Times  yesterday. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoKo. 
as  follows: 

Uwrrxo  9tatx»  Ssn  Vicroax  Ovia  Cabttl  m 

Txit — SrictMOTOir    Sats    Pucs    Oava*    la 

EWMB— Matiom  Nkamlt  aaLr-euiitciXjrt  m 

Rnaasa 

(By  William  B.  White) 

WA««nfOTo»,  July  M.— The  United  SUtee 
has  struck  a  hard  blow  at  what  it  oonstders 
to  to  a  world-wide  cartel,  or  pool,  in  tin  and 
now  feels  strong  enough  to  end  forever  all 
price  gouging  In  that  strategic  material. 

Moreover,  with  its  legislative  and  executive 
branches  working  in  close  concert  on  tto 
whole  proWem  of  tto  prices  ot  foreign- 
produced  commodities  Indispensable  to  war, 
the  Government  now  la  apprtwchlng  self- 
rulBclency  In  rubber. 

This  was  brought  out  today  before  tto 
Senate  Preparedness  Subcomaiittse,  which 
months  ago  started  efforts  tn  this  field,  by 
W.  Stuart  Symington  aad  Jan.L.  Larson,  the 
two  admlJListratiDn  ofldals  nsponstble  for 
carrying  out  tto  eampalga. 

They  warned  foreign  proutiean  aad  oom- 
btaes  that  tto  actlaos  that  had  baatta  down 
exorbitant  prices  tn  tin  and  nihtor  could  to 
used  in  ottker  raw  materials.  Already  they 
said,  the  United  States  had  enough  ot  both 
commodities  to  to  certain  that  It  oould  nsvar 
lose  a  war  for  want  at  tAtbm. 


Ut.  Symington,  tto  one-oaa  dtrsctorate  of 
the  Beeonstruction  Plaancs  Oorporatlon. 
disclosed  also  that  tto  United  SUtas  tkow  had 
reached  an  agreement  ta  prtaetple  with  Bo- 
livia, one  of  tto  great  tin  souross,  to  buy  at 
11.13  a  pound  mstal  that  cost  about  ta  a 
pound  a  few  moatliB  ago. 

Last  March  the  snlwanunittee  which  is 
toaded  by  Senator  Ltwdom  B.  ioauaam. 
Democrat,  ta  Texas,  aasei-ted  that  this  coun- 
try was  telng  gouged  by  some  of  lu  alliea 
in  its  eflorts  to  asssabts  stoekpUas  aeccssary 
to  defend  tto  Westsm  World. 

It  recommended  that  tto  Beeonstruction 
Finance  Corpcsmtlan  beeoaw  tto  sole  Im- 
porter of  tin.  for  sniat«ver  puipose,  and  Chat 
it  stop  aU  pur^ases  uatU  a  better  price  was 
found  from  a  world  cartel  declared  to  to 
controlled  by  BritMi.  Dutch.  Belgian,  and 
BoIlTlan  tntcrests. 

Reporting  on  this  cxpsriaksnt.  whleh  to 
called  a  test  caae  to  decide  whether  this 
country  can  acquire  needed  critical  mate- 
rials at  fair  prices.  Mr.  Symington  told  the 
subcommtttee  ttot  It  had  been  a  success. 

Tto  United  States,  he  declared,  has  no 
intention  of  paying  a  penny  more  in  future 
ttot  it  now  has  aftreed  to  pay  Bolivia.  A 
few  months  ago,  because  of  tto  wwr  in  Korea, 
speculators  were  acquiring  tin  to  to  sold 
at  #4  a  pound. 

Tto  Bolivian  arrangement.  Mr.  Symington 
issdd.  Is  regarded  as  a  fair  contract  that  need 
not  disturb  tto  econcnny  of  that  country,  in 
whose  welfare  the  United  States  recognises  a 
BtTstegie  interest. 

He  said  it  stUl  was  true  that  cartel  pres- 
sures were  keeidag  tto  best  grades  of  tin 
from  the  United  States,  although  this  coun- 
try consumed  about  half  of  tto  world's  pro- 
duction. 

Tto  RFC  head  declared  that  then;  was  no 
longer  any  poolbUlty  of  holding  up  the 
United  States.  He  said  ttiis  country  now 
had  enough  reserves  to  to  able,  if  necessary, 
to  control  the  world  tin  market  simply  by 
haltmg  purchases  again,  breaching,  if  not 
destroying,  the  cartel. 

M.-.  Larson,  head  of  the  General  Services 
Admtnlstratkm.  tto  housekeeping  cgency  of 
tto  Government.  testiSed  ttiat  foreign  rub- 
tor  interests  already  had  "priced  theaiaelves 
out  of  busiiufss  for  all  tisse  to  come "  la  nor- 
mal circumstances. 

Tto  United  Statea.  to  declared,  waa  now 
buying  natural  rubber  on  the  wurid  maxket 
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t9w  aMBtb*  i«o.  and  had  to  dtv^opcd  «yn-  p»Tor  tt -    ^ 

thrtts  ttwt  bi  a  nv  ymn  tt  was  "fotBt  *o  Opi>oM  it * 

1M     eomplcCaiy     liul«i»enidci>t     of     natTtral  QuUUIed  or  undecided 12 

As  to  tta.  bt  Mid.  aspartmaotal  «ork  In  100 

CtaMO  AhralBUBB  has  (tT«n  promla*  tbat  for-  Interrleweni  alao  asked : 

m*ff^  pn;due«n  may  soon  law  the  great  bulk  -do  you  think  the  seaway   win   b«  butlt 

o(  their  tlB  martet  in  tote  eouncry  unlws  loine  time  In  the  next  10  years,  or  will  not?" 

tlMT  OMlntatn  raaaoaaMe  prlcw.  The  ansvere. 

■a  Mtd  tbat  Unltad  SUtaa  aoldlen  aoon  Pc-cent 

mtgfct  tM>  aatlnf  field  ratkxu  out  of   alu-  will  be  built  m  next  10  years 41 

mtf.t^iw   ratber  than  tin,  eontalnera.  wiu  not 30 

T  ■t>rmM  like  to  aay  to  the  tin  area*  of  Qualified 1 --      7 

tb*  wcrld."  be  obaerred,  nba*  thla  prooe-  No  opinion - 22 

dive  of  rl0lnf  tbe  price  o<  ntal  materlale  

la  cutttsg  off  tbelr  noee  to  eplto  tbelr  face.  KX) 

■fTbat  baa  happened  is  an  Indication  of  ^^^^  people  giving  qualified  answers  said 

what  this  Ooremnsent  can  do  to  a  rigged  ^^^^  would  depend  on   the  world  situation 

aeooonay.   This  country  Is  not  going  to  rtand  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^r 

UMl  ta«e  this  sort  of  thing."  College-educated  men  and  women  are  best 

■•{mbttcan  members  of  tbe  subcommittee  informed   about    the   seaway    pr*  iject    i  nv  re 

congratulated  Mr.  Symington  and  lir.  Larson  ^^^^  three-fourths  of  them  know  ^hai  the 

for  Uiitrodnclng  what  senator  Srrtas  Banwaa.  ,^j^  involves)  and  are  most  stronglv  :n  fav  ;r 

at  mm  Banfpsblre,  called  "a  little  Yankee  ^^  ^^  ^^  percent  approve) 

trader  touch"  to  their  enterprlsee.  .j^g  project,  cost  of  which  has  been  estl- 

It  vas  understood  tbat  Mr.  Symington's  ^^ted  at  more  than  $800,000,000.  to  be  paid 

■greament  with  the  BollTlans,  whose  econ-  jointly    by   the    United   States    and    Ciinada. 

omy  depends  on  tin.  had  been  approveil  by  envisions    a    series    of    channels    mid    lo<  ks 

the  8UU  Department,  which  was  eager  to  through    which    oceangoing    vessels    could 

ftvotd  any  metabtUty  In  tbat  country      The  jo^u-ney  from  the  Atlantic  thruuKh  the  .st. 

■ooord  Is  scheduled  to  be  Initialed  soon  by  L^^ence  River  to  Great  Lakes  port.s     Hvdro- 

the  BoilTlaa  Ambasaador.  electric  power  would  be  developed  through  a 

Tha  atepa  taken  by  the  subcommittee  and  number  of  dams  along  the  seaway. 

the  adaatnlatratlon  on  tin.  Mr.   Symington  ..j^  ^^^i^  p^t  more  men  to  work  and  make 

mid.  already  hare  saved  this  country  half  a  jrejgbt  costs  cheaper."  a  Minneapolis   mtin 

WlUm  dollars.  ,atd.      "On    the    whole,   it   will    improve    the 

whole  Midwest."  an  Ely  man  said     "It  w  .uid 

■  I  provide  a  better  outlet  for  farm  crop's  Irom 

tbe  Midwest,"  a  Crookston  farmer  said. 

Wtait  St  UwrcMt  Uvny  


EXTENSION  OP  RESfARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  Munraaota 
XH  m  HOC8S  OP  BXPBBBENTATIVB 

Weinesdav.  Jviv  25.  IfSl 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Itavc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pmtflx  of  tbe  Raooos.  Ilnetude  an  article 
a^carloff  tn  the  July  33  edition  of  the 
IftameapoUs  Tribune  relatlTe  to  the  re- 
■alts  of  a  State-wide  pubUe  poU  on  the 
8t  Lawrtoee  seaway.  This  poU  shows 
that  M  p«eent  of  all  lilnnesotans  favor 
tba  ooastroetlon  of  the  St  Lawrence 
aaaway  and  power  project. 

Moat  Mlnneeotans  who  know  about  the 
propoMd  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  are  perscmally 
to  faw  ot  Una  Great  Lakea-to- Atlantic 
WKf  project.  But  leas  than  half  of  them 
I  tte  seaway  to  be  built  within  the  next 

10  yam. 

are  Minnesota  poll  findings  In  a 
_  Je  sttrrey  In  which  a  repreeentatlve 
Mctloii  of  the  adult  population  was 
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•nKMtth  the  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  has  been 
am  iwiiil  tor  yeaxB.  many  of  the  State's 
mlllMita  do  aot  know  abottt  the  project,  the 
poll  Sadi. 

luUmytmmn  askad  treryona  questioned  la 

yoo  know  what  la  naaat  by  the  St. 
seaway  proieett    What  to  t^t" 
di  psreent  lava  eorraet  aaplana- 
S  Mreaat  gaea  Tagiw  or  wrong  anawer^ 
satd  tlwy  dldat  know. 

odf  ofthoaa 


the  St.  LawrwDce 
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porary  period.  As  for  the  first  half  year 
ended,  not  one  of  the  reg:ular  appropriation 
measures  had  been  sent  to  President 
Truman. 

IT  the  next  fl  months  dont  produce  a 
better  legislative  record,  we  tremble  to  think 
what  the  President  might  call  this  Conijress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REJI^'RKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  l«rW   TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  present 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcobo  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Times,  published  at  Mamaro- 
neck.  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Six  Montiis  of 
Congress" : 

Six  Months  or  Congrfss 

If  the  number  of  laws  piLssed  indlrates 
activity.  It  might  be  worthy  of  note  that 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  in  its  first  8 
months  of  existence  passed  70  laws  Tne 
Eightieth  Congress,  which  President  Truman 
classified  as  '•do-nothing."  psissed  145  new 
Isws  during  its  first  fl  months  There  Is  as 
yet  no  public  record  as  to  what  Mr.  Truman 
thinks  of  the  Eighty-second  ConKres-s 

But  If  our  present  Congress  dldn  t  do 
much  legislating.  It  did  a  tremendous 
amount  of  investigating.  To  date  major 
congressional  committees  have  disclosed  to 
the  public  the  situation  on  our  military 
weakneescs.  the  background  of  Oenenil  Mac- 
Arthur's  dismissal,  the  policy — or  lack  of 
It — in  our  foreign  relations,  crime  condi- 
tions In  our  larger  cities,  questionable  pro- 
cedures In  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  tbe  low  standards  of  morality 
by  appointed  and  elective  Federal  officials. 

But  for  important  legislation  there  have 
been  lengthy  delayt.  Such  postponed  bills 
Include  those  on  the  military  budget,  the 
foreign-aid  program,  tax  legt.  lation.  and 
antl-inilation  controls  for  more  than  a  tem- 


BipartukBtkip  ia  Foretga  Reladoat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  so 
much  talk  these  days  of  interparty  and 
mtraparty  strife  that  I  feel  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  point  out  as  often 
as  the  situation  justifies  that  there  are 
many  issues  on  which  men  of  good  will 
of  both  political  parties  can  rise  above 
petty  differences  and  see  eye  to  eye.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  face  of  the  common  p)eril 
vl  world  communism,  this  is  no  time  for 
petty  party  politics  as  usual. 

Ftjr  that  reason  I  was  particularly  de- 
lighted that  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une editorial  page  choiie  to  comment  re- 
cently on  an  exchange  of  friendly  corre- 
spondence which  I  had  had  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  While  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  for  that  matter,  have  had 
quite  a  number  of  differences  with  him. 
I  did  feel  that  his  cooperative  activity 
and  that  of  his  subordinates  genuinely 
merited  praLse  on  my  part.  The  par- 
ticular occasion  for  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
rf'tary  was  a  splendid  discussion  which 
\ve  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hr.d  held  with  our  United  States  ambas- 
sador to  Manila.  Hon.  Myron  Cowen.  an 
able  representative  of  our  Government, 
who,  incidentally,  is  now  working  night 
and  day  with  leaders  of  the  Phihppine 
Government  in  connection  with  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  over  the  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treaty. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  able  public 
servants  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  for 
one  feel  that  when  they  have  been  doing 
and  are  doing  praiseworthy  work,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  commendation  shotUd 
be  ar  propriately  rendered  to  them. 

I  might  incidentally  mention.  Mr. 
President,  that  on  my  return  from  my 
recent  trip  to  Europe  one  of  the  very 
first  things  I  was  happy  to  do  was  to 
praise  the  splendid  job  which  State  De- 
partment officials  at  home  and  in  Europe 
had  performed  in  facilitating  the  two- 
week  review  which  otir  committee  mem- 
bers made  of  the  problems  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  editorial  of 
Wednesday.  July  11.  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POOTNOn    TO    BlPAmSANSHIF 

The  CoMcaxBaioNAi.  Racoio  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  repository  of  secret  and  hidden 
things;    and  certainly  there  will  hare  been 
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few  who  tinearthed  from  its  Tohinlnoua 
pages  the  sttrprislng  exchange  of  compli- 
ments In  recent  correspondence  between 
Senator  ALKXAKDEa  Wilkt,  of  Wisconaln.  and 
Secretary  of  SUte  Acheeon.  Senator  Warr 
is  not  usually  among  those  who  have  kind 
words  for  Mr.  Acheson.  But  on  this  occa^on 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  been  ex- 
ploring some  interesting  channels  for  In- 
creasing comfmimlcation  between  the  top 
officers  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee ;  he 
had  been  conducting  a  small  but  significant 
experiment  In  bipartlaanship.  The  success 
of  his  efforts  is  recorded  for  the  hlstarlan 
In  the  exchange  of  letters  now  embodied  In 
the  Recobo. 

It  had  tieen  Senator  Wilkt's  Idea  that 
regular  procedurea  for  brlnglrtg  returning 
ambassadors  and  other  high  officials  Into 
contact  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Belatlona 
Committee  would  be  advantageous.  The 
first  easays  along  this  line  worked  well.  It 
seems,  with  the  controversial  Kem  amend- 
ments being  viewed  under  a  fresh  and  In- 
structive Ught,  and  leaders  of  Ixnh  parties 
coming  cloee  to  friendly  accord.  Senator 
WtLKT  was  BO  pleased  with  the  response  of 
the  State  Department  to  his  initiative  that 
he  wrote  of  his  pleasure  to  Mr.  Acheson. 
who  replied  a  while  later  In  terms  of  equal 
cordiality.  A  fruitful  experiment  has  thus 
gotten  under  way.  As  for  the  letters,  they 
stand  like  a  touch  of  calm  and  sweet  reason 
amid  the  turbulence,  the  passion,  and  the 
stormy  emotions  which  cloud  so  many  pages 
of  tbe  volume  of  our  poUtica!  history. 


Lack  of  Retcrre  Pkaanf  Scrkma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  inrw  toxk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3. 19S1 

Mr.  EEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire program  of  call-up  of  reserves  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war  has  been  characterized  by 
haste,  lack  of  planning,  and  injustices 
to  the  individuals  involved.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  July  17  Issue  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  deals  very  ably 
with  this  subject.  The  conclusion  drawn 
that  a  national  plan  is  urgently  needed 
to  cope  with  either  partial  or  total  mo- 
bilization Is,  in  my  opinion,  inescapable. 
The  world  has  been  living  on  tht  brink 
of  disaster  too  long  for  anything  else 
to  be  Justifiable  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  planners. 

The  editorial  from  the  Rochester 
Times-Union  follows: 

Lack  ar  Rcsxava  PLAmnwe  Saaroca 

Lambasting  of  the  armed  services  by  a 
House  subcommittee  for  the  Injustices  it 
found  tn  their  call-up  of  reseives  since 
Korea  is  probably  deserved.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  much  broadu'  than  that  and  one 
that  should  have  Immediate  national  at- 
tention. 

The  committee  found  that  many  men 
were  called  to  arms  at  a  coat  of  elcslng  np 
their  buslneaaaa  and  breaking  up  thetr  homea 
while  young,  ozunarrled  men  tn  i.iigsiilBai'l 
Reaerve  units  were  left  to  ptoaue  their  ordi- 
nary civilian  way  at  Ufe. 

CioUege  xami  In  unorganised  reaerrea  had 
to  quit  school  at  once  and  }oln  the  colors 
while  their  classmates  with  no  servl<»  record 


protaetad  from  ealltqia  by  draft  exemi>- 
ttona  for  aduoatlaa. 

Kn Mated  men  with  multiple  dependants— 
In  one  oaae,  a  man  with  10  children — were 
ordered  to  duty  while  single  men  remained 
behind  because  (a  their  membership  in  an 
organised  reserve  unit. 

Other  inactive  reaervlsta  In  essential  em- 
ployment were  called  up  when  they  should 
not  have  been. 

The  committee  partly  exciiaes  the  armed 
service  for  f^e  pell-mell  race  to  fill  ranks. 
Their  preaalng  need  was  for  individual  men 
and  oOlcerB  to  fill  regular  units  or  as  re- 
placements. As  a  result.  Inactive  leseivlats 
were  called  first,  while  organised  reserve 
units  were  ordered  to  duty  only  as  a  last 
resort. 

However.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  funda- 
mental failure  here — apart  from  the  great 
personal  injtutlce  In  thousands  of  Individual 
cases — was  »  lack  of  a  national  plan  both 
tor  partial  and  for  total  mobUlsatlon. 

This  Nation  sho\ild  have  both.  The  years 
since  tine  war  have  been  long  enough  to  pro- 
vide both.  Yet  when  the  decision  was  xnade 
last  July  against  total  mobillaatlon.  the  arrv- 
Ices  were  left  to  a  helta-dEdter  scramble  for 
men  to  fill  the  gape  In  skeleton  organlxa- 
tkms.  without  regard  to  or  a  record  of  the 
peraonal  situations  at  the  men  called  and  the 
minor  tragedies  that  ensued. 

Men  join  the  reserves  because  they  have  a 
greater  regard  than  average  for  national  de- 
X«ue.  That  regard  is  the  most  precious  com- 
modity a  republic  can  have.  It  should  be 
husbanded  and  strengthened  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  as  reservists  they  will  be  fairly  and 
equitably  treated  by  their  Government. 


Defease  Pro^Ktioa  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 


OF  MAaaacsTOsnTs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday,  July  20.  1951 

Mr.  FURCX)LO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deep- 
ly regret  that  this  bill,  in  its  final  form. 
Is  going  to  be  pitifully  weak  and  inade- 
qtiate.  A  good  strong  bill  that  will  do 
the  job  is  needed  and  it  will  bet  a  tragedy 
for  this  country  if  such  a  Isill  is  not 
enacted.  For  that  reas<m.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  present  bill  should  be  re- 
committed so  the  committee  can  report 
a  good  bill  in  about  2  wedcs. 

If  recommitted,  a  new  bill  can  be  re- 
ported out  in  less  than  2  weeks'  time. 
During  the  period  of  2  weeks,  the  news- 
papers, radios,  aiKl  other  media  of  infm*- 
mation,  will  be  able  to  fully  inform  the 
public  about  the  amendments  that  have 
been  offered  and  about  the  entire  bill. 
At  the  i»«sent  time,  the  general  public 
does  luit  have  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
has  been  happening  during  this  debate. 
It  does  not  realise  that  aooK  of  tbe 
amendments  practically  guarantee  in- 
flatkm  and  high  prices. 

If  the  puUlc  is  given  time  to  study 
those  axnendments.  I  am  sure  that  tbe 
pet^ile  of  tbe  Nation  will  let  their  Con- 
greoBiMai  know  In  no  uDcertain  terms 
jurt  bow  they  feel  about  such  ammd- 
menta.  In  ord«  to  giiFe  the  pe<9ic  time 
to  get  aneh  tnfonaatiaB  and  then  to  ex- 
press their  opizuon  to  the  Congressmen, 


It  Is  of  the  utmost  lmp<»tanoe  that  a  final 
vote  on  this  important  bill  be  delayed 
for  at  least  2  weeks.  The  only  way  tbs,t 
can  be  done  is  by  recomznltting  the  bill. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  recommittal  in 
the  hope  that.  In  that  way.  a  good  strong 
bill  wLU  come  before  us  2  weeks  from 
now.  In  Uiat  way.  many  of  tbe  parts  of 
tlds  bill  and  many  of  tbe  amendments 
which  are  so  harmful  to  the  public  and 
particularly  to  that  section  of  the  pubUc 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  will  be 
eliminated. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  we  should 
vote  to  recommit  as  an  expression  of  our 
opinion  that — 

First  The  present  bill  is  not  nearly  a« 
good  or  as  strong  a  bill  as  it  should  be. 

Second.  We  want  a  bill  that  will  give 
better  and  fairer  treatment  to  tbe  great 
majority  of  people  who  have  been 
harmed  so  much  by  the  increased  cost  of 
living. 

Third.  We  can  get  a  good  bill  In  less 
than  2  weeks  if  we  reoMnmit  the  present 
bUl. 

If  the  vote  to  recommit  does  not  carry, 
of  course  we  must  all  rxM  lor  the  present 
Idll.  even  thou^  it  is  weak  and  inade- 
quate. It  is  at  least  better  than  nothing 
and.  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  always 
the  hope  that  when  this  bUl  gets  to  con- 
ference, the  conferoice  committee  may 
improve  tt  somewhat. 

I  have  been  assured  tbat  there  will  be 
a  motion  to  recommit  and,  if  ttiat  falls,  a 
vote  cm  the  final  passage.  I  Intend  to 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  and.  If 
the  l»ll  1«  not  recommitted.  I  shall  then  be 
compelled  to  vote  for  final  passage.  I 
strongly  hope,  however,  tbat  tbe  motion 
to  recommit  will  carry  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  vote  for  a  good  strong  and  ade- 
quate control  UU  2  weeks  from  now.  I 
believe  it  is  far  better  to  delay  this  mat- 
ter for  2  weeks  in  order  to  bave  a  good 
bill  than  to  be  compelled  to  take  a  poor 
bill  at  this  time. 


Prkc-Coairal  Kfl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

at  KsaBACHoiBTra 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPBBSKNTATIVIB 

Friday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.PHIUilN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sup- 
port this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

It  is  designed  to  check  a  proposed  order 
by  the  Petroleum  Administration  for  De- 
fense freezing  all  installations  of  gas  ap- 
pliances anywhere  in  the  United  States 
according  to  its  own  chcAce  and  dictation. 

The  proposed  order  is  based  on  two 
majOT  claims:  First,  that  there  is  a  defi- 
nite sbcnrtage  ol  natural  gas;  second,  that 
there  is  a  crtfical  shortage  of  SU^  and 
pcjssiUy  other  matcriala  used  In  natu- 
ral-pu  pipes  and  space  awtfances. 

I  would  not  dispute  categorically  dttaer 
of  these  elaima  Shortages  exist  and 
in»^»   urgently   necessary   Government 


if  '- 


Mm 
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Ukd  eoDtrol  to  tnsore  ezpedl- 

eonteet  at  th«  defense  effort 

««t  tlM  tec*  ta  tttet  oompanlee  engeced 

te  hsOStm  BMana*g»s  feeUitles  extd 

and  dtatributon  of  heet< 

„.,«  are  alreMly  preeenOy  In 

i  of  lane  quentlUes  of  steel  And 

of  these  eppUances. 

itit  will  not  Uanlt  eon- 

rw.  eDocattaoa  end  prkirltles  in  any 

It  win  penalt  tboae  Uoeimas  units 

-,--i  Haw  stari  and  appttancw  cxx  haiui 

to  laa  the  steel  and  install  the  appU- 

lAeee  provided  lesulatory  bodies  of  tbeir 

several  Btatee  permit  It. 
The  amendment  would  retain  control 
DObiio  utilities  in  the  sereral  8Ut« 
^^  with   present  law   and 


tna 


It  PAD  proceeds  wtth  Its  proposed  or- 
_mr  ^ua  sections  of  the  Nation  now 
^^nttSgia  expansion  of  gas  faciUtles 
wia  be  sererally  affected. 

In  mj  own  SUte.  for  example,  plpe- 
nMeoostnietion  which  would  bring  nat- 
mal  CM  to  Massachusetts  consumers 
mUht  be  stopped  or  curtailed.  Installa- 
tkm  cf  las  beaters  and  appliances  for 
eecramwoold  be  prohibited.  House- 
linMiiri  and  busixwss  would  thus  be  de- 
priv7of  essential  serrtcea.  Industry 
wo«ld  be  seriously  curtailed  and  unem- 
glogrmeBt  would  ensue 
^^  ittse  I  deem  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
TioLittre  of  our  constitu- 

^^, ^ B  regarding  regulation  of 

vSSSa  Btiyttoa  harmful  to  the  interests 
of  OTimr***^  bcMiness  and  workers  in 
wu  distrtet  and  Btate.  as  wrll  as  the  na- 
gny.   I  will   Tote   for   this 

^(  and  urge  Members  of  the 

t  to  do  likewise. 
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JACKSON  of  Washington     Mr. 
r.  during  the  debate  on  apcmpri- 
for  the  ^ate  Departrntut  on 
J.  July  J4,  s«ne  que$ti(ms  were 
about  the  trU>  to  the  Par  last 
...jvd  by  the  State  Departnumt  of 
fforman  CoiMtos.  editor  of  the  Sat- 
Review  of  Utnature.     I  have 
Mr  Cousins  for  some  time  and 
him  one  of  the  ablest  cvlitors 
dsy.    I  think  It  Is  particularly 
...jthy  that  he  recognises  clearly 
arts  and  letters  cannot  be  dinyroed 
what  goes  <»  In  the  worid.    Mr. 
has  wrmen  a  number  of  bril- 
which  tn^nde  "Modern  Man 
,"  iN^bUshed  In  August  IMfi. 
/  aftsr  the  droppinc  of  the 
bomb.   The  earreat  lame  of 
dalad  Jtdy  Si  oontalns  an 
by  Mr.  OooilBS  lelattng  im  ex- 
.  IB  PtkMw  OB  his  recent  trip 
It*  tlOe  li  "The  Mo.  1  QQesUon.** 


I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  —  especially  those 
whose  doubts  have  been  raised  in  the  re- 
oent  debate— will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  this  very  fine  analysis  of  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  that  face 
America  today.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  this  editorial  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD 

Tke  No,  1  QxTEsnoN 
At  a  junior  college  In  Labor*,  rhe  univer- 
«lty  city  of  Pakistan.  I  ran  into  truubie  In 
tbe  quesUon  period  following  my  talk  a  stu- 
dent cf  perhaps  19  or  20  demanded  the  Htwr. 
tljen  leveled  a  long  and  accusing   finger   at 

me. 

"You  have  come  to  the  wrong  place  If  you 
expect  u»  to  believe  ynur  propaganda  about 
America."  he  said  in  a  tense  and  ani;;ry  voice. 
"We  know  the  truth  about  America,  and  we 
studenu  protest  your  use  of  tlie  platf arm 
of  this  college  to  try  to  pass  off  dishonest 
and  untruthful  storlei  about  the  United 
Stites.  Since  you  have  already  spoken  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  It  We  can, 
however,  enter  a  protest  with  the  principal 
of  the  school  for  having  invited  you  to  speaic. 
And  we  can  demand  that  a  representative 
or  a  supporter  of  the  Soviet  Union  be  per- 
mitted to  come  here  and  talk  to  us  about 
conditions  in  that  country  ' 

As  the  student  spoke  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege seated  at  my  right,  was  visibly  disturbed. 
Be  got  up  and  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
platform,  interrupted  the  student,  then  be- 
gan to  apologize  to  me  publicly  for  what  he 
described  as  an  "unfortunate  outburst   ' 

"I  ask  that  the  speaker  ignore  this  dem- 
onstration of  bad  manners.-  the  principal 
said.  "Here  In  Pakistan  we  give  horxir  and 
not  Insults  to  our  guests.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  the  large  majority  of  the  students  here 
In  admonishing  our  ill-tempered  and  lll- 
mazvnered  meml>er. " 

It  appeared  from  the  general  applause  at 
thU  point  that  most  of  the  students  agreed 
with  the  principal.  I  regretted.  hc.*ever, 
that  be  had  dlaclpllned  the  student  openly. 
Actually,  the  student  was  not  to  blame  I 
bad  set  the  stage  for  bis  protest  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  everyone  would  feel  com- 
pletely free  to  take  issue  with  anything  I  said 
during  my  Ulk.  My  purpose  in  coming  to 
PaklsUa  was  to  have  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
change of  views.  Accordingly.  I  assured  the 
principal  that  I  dldut  feel  that  what  the 
student  said  reflected  In  any  way  upon  the 
bosplUllty  of  the  college,  and  that  I  was 
anxious  to  have  the  student  enlarge  on  his 
i«marks.  What,  In  particular,  did  he  ob- 
ject to  In  my  talk  as  being  propaganda? 

Tbe  student  seemed  reluctant  to  get  to 
bis  feet,  and  I  asked  the  principal  to  assure 
blm  that  it  was  entirely  In  order  for  him  to 
continue  to  speak  as  openly  as  he  did  a  mo- 
ment ago.  The  principal  seemed  a  little  du- 
bloiB  at  first  about  my  request,  then  In- 
structed the  student  to  comply  with  the 
wlsbfls  of  the  speaker. 

"I  am  sorry  U  what  I  said  was  regarded  as 
an  Insult."  the  student  began,  and  I  am 
eorry  If  I  seemed  angry.  But  you  can  un- 
derstand bow  disturbing  It  la  to  hear  things 
that  we  beUeve  to  be  false  and  how  unfair 
It  Is  not  to  be  able  to  hear  at  first  hand 
about  tbe  Soviet  Union  If  we  are  offlcially 
MMtnbl«d  to  bear  aiwut  the  United  States. 
•nrou  have  asked  roe  what  it  is  in  particu- 
lar I  dWIlksd  about  your  talk.  Much  of  what 
you  said  about  tbe  United  States  mas  very 
ganaraL  Tou  triad  to  give  tu  confidence  in 
AiBirlca'a  mtantlona  la  tbe  world.  Frankly. 
X  b«U«v«  ymi  to  b«  an  apologist  for  the 
Amartean  paopla  at  a  ttme  when  America  is 
eommltttng  great  ertmee  in  the  world.  If 
jott  raaUy  wantad  to  be  honeet  with  us"— 


and  here  his  voice  took  on  tbe  same  tense- 
ness and  harshness  it  bad  when  he  had 
spoken  the  first  tlme--*you  would  have  ad- 
mitted all  the  ugly  things  you  do  to  people 
in  America  who  do  not  happen  to  have  a 
fair  wnlie  skin." 

At  this  point  there  were  staccato  shouts 
of  approval  and  a  short  burst  cf  applause. 
This  emboldened  the  student,  and  he  raised 
his  voice 

•  In  America  there  are  20.000,000  people 
who  are  called  citizens  but  who  are  not  citi- 
zens at  all.  They  have  been  condemned  as 
Interior  beings  and  they  are  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  what  you  call  your  democracy. 
They  do  not  enjoy  the  same  protection  un- 
der the  laws  you  give  to  white  people.  If  a 
colored  person  commits  a  crime,  however 
minor  that  crime  may  lie.  he  Is  apt  to  be 
seized  by  crowds.  Your  lynchlngs  are  the 
purest  form  of  mob  justice  in  the  world. 

'If  a  colored  person  l)ecomes  ill  does  he 
have  available  to  him  the  same  hospital 
and  medical  facilities  as  does  the  white?  If 
he  wants  to  travel  somewhere  is  It  not  true 
that  he  Is  compelled  to  sit  In  a  specially 
designated  section,  so  that  he  will  net  con- 
taminate the  pxire  white  travelers?  Can  the 
colored  person  sit  down  at  the  same  school 
desk,  at  the  same  dining  table,  or  register 
at  the  same  hotel?  Why  do  you  Insult  the 
Intelligence  of  the  world  by  calling  yourself 
a  democracy  when  20.000.000  of  your  people 
are  forced  because  of  the  accident  of  skin 
coloration  to  live  In  slums  and  eat  inferior 
fojxi  and  go  to  inferior  schools  and  work  at 
Inferior  Jobs?  Is  this  what  you  mean  when 
you  say  that  in  a  democracy  the  Individual 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  to  develop 
hlm.«!elf  and  to  fulfill  his  highest  potential? 
Those  are  Just  words.  Stupid,  dishonest 
wor:is.  and  you  do  no  credit  to  yourself  when 
you  say  them." 

The  principal  stood  up  and  once  again 
started  to  reprimand  the  student  when  I 
a?ked  that  be  be  allowed  to  complete  bis 
statement. 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  yoiu-  courtesy," 
the  student  said,  "but  I  want  you  to  know 
how  I  feel.    Everyone  of  us  sitting  here  feels 
the  same  way  about  your  wicked  and  cruel 
race    prejudice   in   the   Unted   States    (loud 
applause  from  the  audience)  and  every  time 
we   read   about   a   lynching   or   about   that 
very  distinguished  American,  Ralph  Bunche. 
not  accepting  a  high  poslUon  In  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department  because  he  wovild  have 
to  live  m  Washington,  where  he  would  have 
to  stay  out  of  tbe  best  hotels  and  restaurants 
and   accept   the  status  of  an   inferior  per- 
son in  the  very  capital  of  the  country  he  was 
called  upon  to  serve — when  we  read  about 
this,   we  shake   our  beads,   sadly,   then  we 
shake  our  fists,  because  what  you  do  ta  not 
only  an  Insult  to  a  great  human  being  like 
Mr.  Bunche,  but  a  direct  Insult  to  all  people 
In  the  world  who  do  not  happen  to  have 
white  skins  like  yourself. 

"Often  we  read  about  members  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  tbelr  families  wtio  have  gone 
to  the  United  States  on  official  business  and 
how  they  are  openly  Insulted  In  the  streets 
by  ignorant  and  evil  Americana  and  bow  they 
are  turned  away  from  hotels  or  deprived  of 
seats  in  public  transportation  carriers  or 
made  to  feel  Inferior.  The  chairman  speaks 
of  hospitality.  You  are  entitled  to  It.  But 
no  country  In  the  world  offends  the  others 
with  lU  lack  of  hospitality  as  loes  America. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  embarrassment 
felt  by  our  people  when  they  .'Islt  your  so- 
called  great  democracy. 

"Well,  we  will  tei'  you  one  V  ing.  We  ara 
not  inferior.  Tbere  la  tbe  e  itlra  lioelem 
world  that  Is  Involved  In  tbla  And  tbara 
are  the  peoples  of  India  and  Cilna  and  In- 
donesia and  Jspan  and  South  #  mertca.  One 
day  you  are  going  to  discover  ibat  you  and 
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your  stupid  prejudices  are  alone  In  tbe 
world  and  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  world's  peoples  have  decided  that 
they  have  put  up  long  enoxigb  with  your 
fancy  talk  of  superiority  and  your  fancy  airs 
and   your  evil  discriminations." 

The  atmosphere  in  the  tsmall  auditorium 
s<-emed  supercharged.  Under  tbe  whiplash 
cf  the  student's  emotional  outburst  the 
aiidlcnce  was  being  transformed  into  an 
a!:;,'ry  entity.  He  had  touched  off  something 
powerful  and  harsh  In  the  group,  producing 
a  mass  countenance  of  vengeful  bitterness. 
The  pri.ncipal  saw  it  and  mi;ved  quickly  to 
head  it  off. 

"A  question  period  Is  for  questions.'  he 
said  strongly.  "1'  you  have  a  question,  ask 
it.  but  no  speeches." 

I  Intended  what  I  said  to  be  a  question." 
the  stvdent  said.  'TkJes  the  speaker  deny 
that  race  discrlminatiou  and  prejudice  exist 
in  the  United  States,  and  if  so.  how  does  he 
rfcnnc'.c  it  with  his  general  statements 
about  democracy  In  America?  ' 

Thf  otudcnt  sa*  down  and  smiled  trium- 
phantly in  response  to  the  murmuring  ap- 
p.-oval  c.  his  fellows.  Thcui^h  the  majorliy 
cf  the  studexits  may  not  have  agreed  with 
the  tone  and  temper  of  Lis  remarks,  they 
seemed  to  be  generally  sympathetic  to  his 
t);.blc  argument.  ThLs  did  not  surprise  me. 
Ey  the  time  I  came  to  Lahore  I  had  spoken 
perh.ips  50  times  at  various  public  meetings 
in  the  Far  East.  And  each  time  I  had  spoken. 
without  excepticn.  the  issue  of  race  prejudice 
Ln  the  United  S'cttes  came  up.  Out  of  the 
co'antle:is  hundreds  of  questions  that  were 
asked  me  everj-where  this  was  by  all  odds 
the  one  asked  most  frequently.  Indeed. 
you  could  almost  count  on  it  to  lead  off  any 
general  question  period,  no  matter  what  the 
particular  subject  matter  of  the  talk  hap- 
pened to  be.  If  I  spoke  about  education  In 
the  United  States  or  about  JournallBri  or 
about  books  or  about  American  foreign  poli- 
cy, the  fiiEt  question  was  apt  to  he  about 
lynchlngs  or  segregation.  Nor  did  the  aus- 
pices under  which  I  spoke  make  mvxh  dif- 
ference. Whether  it  was  a  iratherlng  of  con- 
servative b'isluessmen  at  a  Rotary  session 
In  Bombay,  or  a  small  meeting  of  Govern- 
ment officials  In  New  Delhi,  or  a  conference  of 
editors,  writers,  and  publishers  In  Calcutta. 
or  a  tecahers'  college  for  women,  or  a  con- 
vention of  theologians,  the  question  un- 
failingly came  up.  Generally,  of  course,  it 
would  be  asked  with  far  more  tact  and 
moderation  than  had  Just  been  shov^m  by 
the  young  Lahore  student,  but  It  was  Jvist 
as  deep  and  Insistent. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States  I  had 
been  warned  that  this  was  something  I  could 
expect  to  encounter  almost  everywhere  I 
went,  but  not  until  I  had  to  contend  with 
it  day  after  day  was  I  able  to  comprehend 
how  strong  and  basic  It  Is  in  the  thinking 
of  the  eastern  people.  I  bad  thought  from 
what  I  had  read  that  our  Identification  with 
the  British  In  Asia  or  our  own  far-eastern 
foreign  policy  would  be  the  chief  targets  of 
criticism.  These  were  of  concern,  certainly, 
but  they  were  small  matters  compared  to  the 
criticism  against  us  on  coIot  grounds.  You 
were  conscious  of  it  In  almost  everything 
that  happened.  Day  after  day  the  local 
newspapers  would  play  It  up  pronUnently 
on  the  front  pages.  Frequently  the  news 
would  be  distorted  or  exaggerated,  and  some- 
times news  items  ostensibly  having  nothing 
to  do  with  tbe  problem  of  the  Negro  In 
America  would  carry  some  strained  reference 
to  it.  The  question  wotild  come  up  In  poUte 
and  sometimes  not-so-pollte  conversation. 
People  seemed  to  have  all  the  details  about 
the  exclusion  of  a  colored  applicant  from  a 
southern  university  the  day  be/ore,  or  tbe 
complete  account  of  what  happened  when 


Indian  or  Pakistan  Individuals  appearing  In 
American  public  thoroughfares  In  tbelr  own 
national  dress  were  Insulted  or  accosUid  as 
freaks  <a  dangerous  foreigners.  Mot  Infre- 
quently tbese  critics  claimed  a  great  deal 
more  Information  about  the  color  problem 
than  actually  existed.  I  was  astounded  at 
the  weird  misconceptions  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  color  problem  in  America.  It 
was  not  unustial  to  find  well-educated  per- 
sons thinking  In  terms  of  the  problem  as  It 
existed  perhaps  SO  years  ago.  nuiklng  gen- 
eralizations about  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  that  were  only  true  regionally. 

It  should  be  obvious,  of  course,  that  c  lor 
is  the  biggest  telling  point  in  Ccmmunlst 
propMiganda  agaltist  America.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Asia  today  takes  diflterent  forms  In 
different  places,  compounded  generally  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  from  outside  domi- 
nation, of  the  longing  for  fca.'sic  Jurtice  and 
opportunity,  of  the  so-far  losing  tight  against 
disease  and  enfeeblement.  B-it  through  it 
all  runs  something  constant  and  poT.erful, 
It  is  the  quest  lor  self-respect,  a  revolution 
of  pride.  It  Is  tiie  deep  determination  to 
end  the  age  of  indignity.  This  is  a  migt'.y 
and  growing  natural  force  which  tbe  dm- 
munlsts  are  putting  to  thrlr  cwu  uce.  For- 
get everything  else  the  Comimumsts  are 
doing  or  saying  about  us  In  their  propa- 
ganda. Porget  for  the  moment  about  the 
charges  of  atomic  diplomacy,  warmongering, 
aggression,  and  all  the  other  stereotyped 
nonseiiEe.  All  this  Is  easily  enough  an- 
swered The  one  ^^^gument  we  have  yet  to 
meet  effectively  is  the  one  that  touches 
Asian  peoples  where  they  are  most  sensitive 
and  where  they  have  a  pergonal  sen:;e  of 
Involvement — (»lcr. 

I  shou'd  have  been  very  much  surprised, 
for  example,  if  there  was  no  direct  connec- 
tion between  the  patent  pro-Soviet  feeling  of 
the  Lahore  student  and  his  mountainoiis  re- 
sentment against  America  on  color  grcuads. 
One  might  suppose  that  the  natural  antag- 
onlsm  between  communlBm  and  the  deeply 
felt  religion  of  the  Moslems  would  act  as  a 
bar  to  Communist  propaganda  activity.  Yet 
in  Pakistan  I  found  a  surprising  dlspocltlon 
In  some  quarters  to  accept  at  face  value  many 
of  the  rosy  Interpretations  of  life  and  poll- 
tics  in  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  correspoxid- 
in^  tendency  to  believe  the  worst  about 
America.  Behind  these  attitudes  was  usually 
the  conviction  that  the  Soviet  was  the  cham- 
pion of  equality  while  the  United  States  was 
the  global  headquarters  of  race  prejudice. 

What  do  we  say  when  we  are  confronted 
with  these  attitudes  and  arguments?  In 
my  own  case,  during  the  early  part  of  my 
trip  I  think  I  made  a  s«'ious  mistake  in  at- 
tempting an  answer,  I  think  I  was  overly 
circumspect,  overly  cautious  and  diplo- 
matic, overly  concerned  about  stepping  on 
sensitive  toes.  After  a  while,  however.  I  real- 
ized I  would  have  to  be  completely  direct  and 
blunt,  tlmoct  to  the  point  of  seeming  mili- 
tant. By  the  time  I  got  to  Lahore  I  was 
{vetty  well  tuned  up  for  tbe  challenge. 

I  began  In  my  reply  by  saying  tbat.  cer- 
tainly, race  prejiidice  exists  In  the  United 
States  and  is  a  serious  problem  here.  Having 
said  that,  it  was  important  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  problem  as  it  actually  ex- 
isted and  the  problem  as  presented  by  So- 
viet propaganda  and  as  generally  reportevl 
in  the  press,  not  excluding  the  influential 
Times  of  Pakistan.  The  condition  of  tbe 
American  Negro  was  bad  enough,  but  it  did 
not  even  remotely  resemble  the  deliberate 
exaggerations  and  distortions  that  were  con- 
cocted for  iffopaganda  purposes  and  that 
were,  unfortunately,  so  widely  accepted. 

Yes,  race  prejudice  existed,  I  said,  but  did 
the  students  suppose  that  nothing  was  being 


done  about  It?  Did  tbey  suppose  that  tbe 
overwhelming  majority  of  tbe  American  peo- 
ple were  not  aware  of  the  problem  and  were 
doing  nothing  about  It?  Did  tbey  know 
anything  about  tbe  w<x-k  of  such  organisa- 
tions as  the  National  Association  for  tbe  Ad- 
vancement of  ColcH-ed  People  under  Walter 
White,  a  Negro  himself  and  one  of  the  moat 
respected  and  influential  American  cittBens? 
Were  they  familiar  with  the  reports  of  the 
NAACP.  which  made  it  clear  that  greater 
progress  bad  t>een  made  in  the  past  IS  years 
than  in  the  previous  50?  Were  tbey  aware 
of  Inspiring  advances  which  Indicated  fJiat 
America  was  well  on  Its  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  evil  of  eegregatlon?  A  slow  but 
steady  integration  was  taking  place — wlth- 
ovn  widespread  violence.  Bducatlofsal  oppor- 
tunities were  increasingly  in  evidence.  Many 
States  had  prescribed  penalties  against  Job 
discrimination  on  racial  grounds.  The  hide- 
ous denial  of  the  ballot  box  to  colored  Amer- 
ican citizens  was  being  abolished.  In  town 
after  town  throughout  the  South  Negroes 
were  be  lug  elected  and  appointed  to  pub- 
lic ofBce  Old  taboos  agali:st  Negroes  In  pro- 
fesclonal  sports  were  practically  extinct. 
The  Nation's  finest  prlze-fli;hters  were  Ne- 
groes. In  baseball  the  nmn  who  was  prob- 
ably the  most  popular  player  Jn  the  game  to- 
day was  a  Negro.  In  literature,  science, 
philosophy,  religion,  music,  the  dance.  Ne- 
groes were  making  outstanding  contributions 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

Now  this  progTer,3  wasn't  fast  enough  or 
deep  enough— admittedly — and  it  could 
never  be  fast  enough  to  suit  many  millions 
of  Americans  who  were  aware  of  the  chal- 
lenge and  who  had  been  working  for  many 
years  to  meet  It  and  who  would  not  be  con- 
tent until  It  was  oompletel}'  solved.  But  the 
In-portant  thing  was  that  they  were  at  work 
on  it.  that  historic  progress  was  being  made. 
Tbe  Imrxa-tant  thing,  too,  was  that  tbe  Gov- 
ernmeiit  Itself  was  not  a  party  to  the  crltoa 
or  the  party  behind  tbe  alBae,  aa  happened 
in  Germany  wltb  respect  to  race  and  reli- 
gious prejudice  under  aazlam.  Indeed,  tba 
executive  branch  of  tbe  American  Oovcrn- 
rjcnt  had  been  In  the  role  of  proddcr  to  get 
action  by  Congress  and  the  States  In  remov- 
ing racial  barriers. 

But  the  problem  of  prejudice.  I  went  on, 
was  not  a  uniquely  American  problem.  It 
was  a  human  problem.  It.  existed  Inskla 
people.  It  was  tbe  problem  of  Inferiority 
and  superiority.  It  was  that  corrupting  and 
corroding  experience  that  tcck  place  inside 
a  person  when  he  arrogated  to  himself  cer- 
talij  privileges  which  be  denied  to  others  on 
the  basis  of  \/hat  he  liked  to  think  were 
nature's  own  laws.  I  was  deeply  disheart- 
ened, for  example,  by  tbe  prejudice  and  dla- 
criminaticn  I  had  seen  on  tbe  Indian  sub- 
continent. In  the  leading  hotels  of  Bom- 
bay, owned  and  operated  by  Indians,  was 
posted  the  sign,  '•South  Africans  Not  Ad- 
mitted." Among  Indians  themselves.  I  fre- 
quently found  discrimination  according  to 
color  and  caste  as  severe  as  any  I  bad  ob- 
served In  the  United  States.  National  iawi 
had  been  passed  against  the  Inequities  of 
Untouchablllty.  yet  many  of  tbe  evils  per- 
sisted. What  was  wcH-se.  many  of  the  Un- 
touchables were  willing  parties  to  tbe  soeial 
contract  of  prejudice.  In  Pakistan,  and  I 
hoped  that  those  present  would  correct  me 
If  I  was  wrong.  I  bad  found  evidence  of  re- 
llgiotu  intolerance  and  prejudice.  I'bls  waa 
nothing  official,  so  far  as  either  state  <x 
theology  was  concxmad.  but  it  waa  there  just 
the  same.  Tbere  was  an  unfonmate  atti- 
tude of  superiority  of  religion  tbat  Inevit- 
ably made  for  prejudice.  So  far  as  minor- 
ities were  concerned,  tbera  was  a  distinct 
prejudice  against  Slkbs. 
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I  broiacht  thi>  up  not  by  wsy  of  kdmorJ- 
tkA.  nor  cv«n  by  v«y  of  mine  the  glMs- 
bouM  tlMory  to  obtain  immunity  from  crit- 
Idam.  I  brought  thU  up  only  by  way  of 
tndlrattin  that  the  problem  of  pc«Jud5c« 
kiww  no  national  boundaries.  To  a  large 
Mrtant  it  waa  a  common  problem.  Perhape 
aU  ptn>lw  vorklnf  togetber  inside  the 
United  llationa  might  be  able  to  contrlbtite 
to  tbe  eeir-UDd^atanding  that  would  hive 
to  (O  Into  the  making  of  any  beelc  stuck 
on  the  proUem  of  prejudice — racial,  •ocial. 
rattglotM,  economic,  political.  Perhaps  itjcb 
m  1*— '^~^  eBort  might  be  more  constructive 
than  tbe  destructlTe  and  often  lU-lnforn.ed 
crttlelaBi  that  eerred  only  to  enlarge  rals- 
llii^wtenitlrn  and'tharvfore  prejudice. 

Tble  «aa  my  attempt  at  an  answer  wticb 
vookl  be  neither  apologetic  not  acir-rl«;ht- 
•oia.  I  was  gratUlcd  by  the  response  of  rbe 
•tydnits.  especially  when  It  led  to  a  friendly 
paat>leetiire  discuaaton  with  the  student 
hf^  aaked  the  question  In  the  3rst 
Be  said  he  was  satisfied  with  tbe  un- 
but  (ait  that  we  were  at  fault  for  not 
our  story  known  all  over  the  wen  Id. 
waa  certainly  no  argument   about 
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HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 


or  wswT  viaciHiA 

Dl  TBI  BOCSX  OP  RXPRBSENTATTVES 

FTidav,  Julv  20, 1951 

Mr.  arrAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
prvetete  havtiig  these  few  minutes  to 
my  protests  to  the  National  Pro- 
Author.ty  controls  bill  recently 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
il  if  an  unjust  piece  of  legislation,  de- 
■IgiMd  and  executed  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tbe  proeenors.  the  packers,  and 
the  trig-buatness  men  of  this  Nation.  It 
is  not  a  measure  to  protect  and  assist 
the  greatest  consumer  in  this  country, 
the  aTerate  American  family.  This 
eoDtrois  bill  assures  the  big  felloe  s  of 
tbetr  proflts.  twt  It  denies  the  working- 
BiftB's  family  a  well-balanced  diet  at  a 
fair  prtce.  or  needed  improvements  for 
lUa  borne  or  farm. 

When  farmers,  glassworkers.  miners, 
■diOQl  teacboa,  and  the  harried  house- 
wiraa  of  my  district  ask  me  to  do  some- 
Vaiat  about  high  prices.  I  am  indeed 
pot  to  tbame  when  this  controls  bill  is 
I  must  admit  co  them  that 
is  too  wrapped  up  in  sposial 
Intrala  to  heed  the  cries  of  the  con- 


I 
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of  tbe  worklag  people,  and  for 
I  have  endeavored  to  see  that 
pfvvalls.     Having   tmce   been   a 
,  I  know  of  tbe  proMems  he  faces. 
tti  good  and  fair  prices  for 
of  hii  prodttee.  but  his  overhead  is 
that  proAts  are  sotm  gone. 
tn  our  history  have  the  prices 
■MChlnery.  feed  for  stock,  and 
been  so  high.    The  Ameri- 
provldes  tbe  world's  br«»d- 
and  this  Is  no  time  to  Jeopardise 
ham  of  plenty.  The  fanner  must  be 
and  helped.    Rli  profits  must 


be  maintained  at  a  level  that  will  per- 
mit full  operation  and  production  of  hi.s 
land.  Today,  as  it  was  in  Biblical  iimf.s. 
the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  Ract^  by  us 
farmers.  Where  there  are  pro.sp<'rou.s 
farmers,  there  i.s  a  .strong  nation 

Before  it  is  too  late.  I  urge  you.  my 
colleagues,  to  reconsider  and  .strenathen 
this  legislation  so  that  all  Amfriciin-;, 
especially  the  farmer,  will  be  help*^'Ci 
Prices  to  corv.sumers  mu.<it  br  rontrollfd 
The  defense  of  our  Nation  must  come 
before  everythin?  else. 


Tbe  Stniftle  for  Contrdl  of  China — 
Excerpts  From  the  Statement  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acbeson,  Jane  4,   19S1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.? 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  July  26,  19H 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
J\ine  27.  1951, 1  introduced,  as  an  exten- 
sion of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  excerpts  which  I  had  .st-lected 
from  Secretary's  Achesons  exiendrd  if- 
view  of  American  relations  with  China. 
That  review,  as  you  may  recall  was  pre- 
sented— extemporaneously  as  I  under- 
stand it — to  the  joint  Senate  commit- 
tee then  conducting  hearin,gs  on  the  dis- 
missal of  General  Mac  Arthur 

The  initial  group  of  excerpts  had  b*'en 
selected  from  the  Secretary  s  de.-^cnp- 
tion  of  events  in  China  ihrou:^h  the 
period  ending  with  VJ-day.  I  have  now- 
completed  a  selection  of  excerpts  de.sorib- 
ing  the  period  from  VJ-day  to  the  col- 
lapse of  Nationalist  military  resistance 
on  the  China  mainland. 

I  feel  compelled,  however,  to  .stre.'=.s 
again,  as  I  did  on  the  earlier  occi..siun, 
the  difficulty  I  have  encountered  m  at- 
tempting to  abbreviate  Secretary  Ache- 
sons  splendid  statement.  For  those 
who  would  criticize  my  selection  of  .state- 
ments from  the  larger  whole,  I  can  only 
repeat  the  earnest  su<?gestion  that  every- 
one read  Secretary  Achesons  testimony 
in  its  entirety. 

It  is  only  when  we  are  armed  fully  a  ith 
facts  that  we  may  understand  and  dt  bale 
reasonably  and  without  bias  or  pas-sion 
issues  which  are  of  great  moment  to  our 
democracy.  The  2.000.000-word  record 
taken  by  the  joint  Senate  committee 
provides  a  factual  t>asis  from  which 
reasonable  and  Intelligent  di.'^cv-ssion 
may  proceed.  For  those  who  desire  to 
l»se  their  judgment  on  reason  and  fact, 
and  who  wish  to  avoid  opmion.s  which 
float  on  emoiion  and  prejudice,  the  facts 
are  available. 

And  to  that  body  of  fact.  Secretary 
Acheson  made  a  monumental  contribu- 
tion in  his  clear  and  detailed  testimony. 
He,  and  the  other  great  witnesses  who 
appeared  l)efore  the  Senate  committee, 
have  provided  us  full  assurance  that  the 
men  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
security  of  this  coun:ry  are  of  the  high- 


est  caliber   of  leadership,   ability,  and 

loyalty      His  statement  follows 

Txr    Strt-cgle   rot  Contuol  or  Ocina — Ex- 

CraPTS    FHOM    the    STATXMINT    OT    3ECRETART 

or  State  Acheson,  Junrr  4,  1851 

P\RT    11     DECLINE  OF    NATIONALIST    POWER 

t'unccs  in  1945    Stay,  pull  out,  or  fight 

Sh-Ttlv  Rir.fr  VJ-day,  the  United  States 
Govpr:.ment  had  three  choices  open  to  It. 

One  ch'iire  was  to  puil  out  of  China  That 
via.s  an  impossible  choice  to  make  because 
r  thf  presence  of  1.235.000  armed  Japanese 
troi^jfjs  1.';  China,  exclusive  of  Mane  mrla.  and 
of  another  1.700.000  Japanese  civilians. 
Thf^re  wa.s  a  Japanese  force  and  a  Japanese 
iLfJiienc  so  great  in  China  that,  b;  throwlns; 
Ts  weiaht  to  either  side  in  this  clil  war,  it 
r  uld  have  taken  over  the  admini: 'ration  of 
The  r-riuntry,  and  Japan  in  defeat  ■would  have 
f  utid  lt.«ielf  in  actual  control  of  China— a 
result  which  we  could  not.  of  cour-e,  help  to 
brms   rib>~:vit 

Trie  second  cholte  was  that  t  le  United 
Stares  Government  might  have  put  into 
China  unlimited  resources  and  al  the  nec- 
••><isar>  military  power  to  try  and  iefeat  the 
C  mrnnr.lstji.  remove  the  Japanes?.  and  re- 
.T.rive  the  Russians  from  Manchuria.  That 
» rts  a  ta.sk  so  great  and  so  repugn  mt  to  the 
.American  people  that  the  Governrient  could 
mt  undertake  it.  and  it  waa  one  *hlch  waa 
nor  m  accord  with  American  interests. 

The  third  choice— and  the  one  which  waa 
chosen — waa  to  give  important  a&iUtance  of 
all  f,oTi&  to  the  Chinese  Oovernra-nt  and  to 
H.^ist.st  m  every  way  to  preservation  of  peace 
Ir;  China  and  the  working  out  of  the  agree- 
mer.ts  which  were  so  necessary  to  enable  the 
Chinese  Government  to  reestablish  itself  in 
those  parts  of  China  where  it  had  been  be- 
fore find  to  get.  for  the  first  time.  Into  area.s 
of   China   where   it   never   had  been. 

Gf'neral    Marshall  i   objective:    To  avert 
c\vil  tear 

After  the  agreements  between  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
taat  I  have  spoken  of  tn  1945.  October  11, 
\^4o.  armed  cla.ihes  broke  out  again  between 
the  two  parties.  Both  the  Chinese  and 
American  Government  authorities  were 
gravely  disturbed  that  civil  war  would 
break  out. 

If  there  was  civil  wu  going  on  In  China 
between  the  Government  forces  and  the 
Communist  forces,  all  possibility  of  remov- 
ing the  Japanese  either  disappeared  or  was 
Kr.ively  diminished.  The  possibility  of  oc- 
r  ipylng  North  China  became  much  dimmer. 
The  pijjsslbillty  of  moving  into  Manchuria 
bocame  nonexistent.  And  the  possibility  of 
r*'ally  getting  any  reforms  in  South  China 
or  any  other  part  of  China  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

So  the  peace  became  a  major  objective  of 
both  the  Chinese  Government  and  the 
United  States  Government  in  itf  eUorts  '.o 
help  the  Chinese  Government. 

It  was  In  that  situation  that  General  Mar- 
shall was  asked  by  the  Preslden  to  go  to 
China  at  the  end  of  1M5. 

The  Marshall  misrion:  The  early  days  icere 
hopeful 

General  Marshall  arrived  in  China  at  the 
very  end  of  December  1945.  By  February 
194fi,  three  major  agreements  had  been 
reached  between  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  Communists.  These  grew  out  of  the 
earlier  agreements  of  October  11,  1945,  which 
discussed   the  general   principles. 

The  agreements  of  January  and  February 
1946  carried  into  considerable  detal  how  this 
should  be  done. 

The    first    agreement    provided    that    all 
fighting  should  ceaae.  and  provided  for  the 
setting  up  of  an  executive  headquartov  In 
which  there  would  be  American  chairman- 
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ship  and  National  and  Cominunist  represen- 
tation. Tripartite  teama  were  set  up  wblcb 
went  to  every  area  where  there  was  any 
clashing  between  the  troops,  and  together 
they  brought  that  fighting  to  an  end. 

This  worked  very  well  until  the  two  parties 
fell  apart — then  nothing  worked. 

The  second  agreement  was  for  government 
reorganization  and  for  a  constitutional  got- 
emment.  It  provided  that  there  was  to  be 
an  Interim  state  council  that  was  to  function 
as  tbe  supreme  organ  of  the  state.  The 
Kuomlntang  Party  was  given  30  of  the  40 
seats  In  this  National  Ckjuncll.  The  other 
20  seats  were  distributed  among  the  Com- 
munists and  the  other  parties  and  to  some 
nonparty  people.  It  was  provided  that 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  Presi- 
dent of  China,  should  select  all  members  of 
the  council — from  his  own  party  and  those 
from  all  the  otber  parties.  Including  tbe 
Communists.  It  would  also  leave  him  with 
a  veto  over  any  action  of  this  council. 

The  temporary  government  was  to  con- 
tinue until  tbe  constitution  was  to  be 
agreed  upon  on  Ifay  4,  1946.  and  It  was 
hoped  that  at  an  early  date,  sometime  tn 
1946  ca-  1»47,  I  beUeve  It  was.  there  could  be 
an  election,  and  tbey  would  then  set  up  a 
regular    constitutional   government. 

Tbe  third  agreement  was  for  a  military 
reorganization  and  tbe  Integration  of  tbe 
Commtmist  farces  into  tbOM  of  tbe  Na- 
tionalist Government.  It  was  provided  that 
the^  should  be  a  great  redtiction  in  farces 
on  both  sides,  because  China  could  not  sup- 
port tbe  tremendous  military  establishment 
which  existed  on  tbe  Nationalist  side  and  on 
the  Communist  side  together.  Tbe  army 
was  to  consist  o€  60  divisions — 60  National 
Government  divlalouj  and  10  Communist 
divisions.  Tbe  divisions  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned In  (.ertain  numerical  strengths  in 
various  parts  of  China. 

Tbe  Important  thing  here  about  tbe  agree- 
ment, as  we  look  back  on  it,  was  that  so  far 
as  Manchuria  was  coneemed  there  should 
be  IS  dlvlsioQa — 14  National  Oovemm«it 
divisions,  and  1  Communist  division.  If 
that  could  have  been  carried  out,  tb'>  wtaole 
situation   might   bave   been   very  different. 

By  the  end  o<  1946  we  bad  removed  S.OOO,- 
000  Japanese,  Just  a  few  tbotaand  under 
3,000.000,  from  China  to  Japan— one  of  tbe 
great  mass  movements  of  people.  To  do 
that,  we  landed  50.000  marines  in  China. 
The  marines  bad  to  go  in  there,  bold  coal, 
which  was  the  heart  of  tbe  industrial  life  of 
China,  bold  tbe  seaports  so  that  tbey  would 
not  be  capttired  by  Communists,  and  then 
receive  the  J^MUieae  and  put  tbcm  on  ships 
and  take  them  back  to  Japan. 

At  the  same  time,  our  Aimed  Forces  air- 
lifted whole  Chinese  Nationalist  armies 
from  South  China  Into  tbe  areas  which  were 
being  evacuated  by  the  Japanese.  Now  that 
was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  most  sklll- 
fuily  carried  out.  which  permitted  tbe  Chi- 
nese Government  to  get  back  into  areas  of 
China  which  it  would  have  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  In  eren  getting  into  without  that 
colossal  effort. 

Failiure  of  the  1946  agreements 

In  1946,  tbe  sltiution  of  comparative 
peace  which  bad  bean  brought  as  a  result 
ot  tbe  agreements  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe 
year  began  to  deteriorate.  Plighting  brtdu 
out  In  many  places. 

When  this  fighting  broke  out,  Otxicral 
liamhan  was  acting  as  mediator.  He  called 
on  both  sides  to  stop  the  fighting.  Both 
professed  to  want  to  do  It.  but  did  not  do 
It.  One  side  or  the  other  would  believe  tbat 
It  could  gain  an  advanta^  by  eapturiBg  this 
or  that  city  or  area,  and  beUavad  It  oould 
strengthen  Itself  in  tlM  nagotlatlona,  and 
would  start  an  attack. 

Therefore,  General  MaratiaTI  aakad  for  and 
obtained  from  tbla  Ooremmaat  an  embargo 


on  the  shipment  of  combat  materiel  into 
China.  That  embargo  lasted  from  the  time 
It  was  imposed  In  Augtjst  1946  until  May 
1947.  During  this  time,  the  Nationalists  were 
winning  the  battles,  but  they  ImmoblUaed 
themselv«8. 

General  Marshall  left  China  in  January 
1947  to  return  to  Washington.  The  effort 
to  mediate  came  to  an  end  with  his  depar- 
tttte.  From  then  on  we  go  Into  the  military 
period  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
governments. 

Civil  war:  Overextension  and  collapse 

The  Nationalist  Government  reached  a 
peak  of  its  military  holdings  toward  the 
end  of  1948.  In  the  middle  of  1946  It  hid 
apivozlmately  S.OOO.OOO  men  under  arms. 
opposed  by  something  over  1,000.000  Com- 
munist troops,  of  whom  about  400,000  w<!re 
guerrilla  troops. 

Until  the  end  of  1946  and  the  early  part  of 
1947  the  military  gains  made  by  the  Nation- 
alist Government  appeared  to  be  impressive, 
but  in  fact  they  were  not.  General  Marshall 
repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  Oovemment 
that  what  it  was  doing  was  overextending 
itself  militarily  and  politically,  since  it 
neither  had  mifliclent  troops  to  garrison  this 
whole  area,  nor  did  it  have  sufildent  admin- 
istrators to  administer  tbe  areas  that  it  was 
taking  over.  It  was  not  giving  the  people 
of  tbe  occupied  areas  what  they  bad  been 
led  to  expect  when  the  National  Govern- 
ment came  in,  so  politically  it  was  doing 
itself  harm,  and  militarily  It  was  doing  it- 
self harm. 

Nationalist  lines  got  pusbed  way  forward; 
finally  the  troops  at  tbe  end  take  up  defen- 
sive positions  behind  some  kind  of  walls, 
a  long  line  of  communication  has  to  be 
guarded,  which  is  eventually  cut.  and  over 
and  over  again  the  troops  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
line  either  go  over  to  the  aide  of  tbe  enony 
without  firing  a  shot,  or  sufllclent  of  them 
do  so  that  those  who  want  to  fight  cant 
fight. 

That  was  tbe  story  of  the  war  from  1946 
on.  At  first  it  looked  very  successful — lots 
of  areas  occupied.  Important  cities  taken — 
but  the  armies  ail  go  to  garrison,  they  be- 
come inuDobillzed,  and  maneuver  and  ini- 
tiative are  left  with  tbe  Communists. 

American  aid  after  the  Mar^taU  mission 

After  General  Marshall  returned,  in  tbe 
summer  of  1947.  the  President  sent  General 
Wedemeyer  to  China  on  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion. General  Wedemeyer  went  to  China 
and  returned.  He  recommended  assistance 
of  economic  and  military  equipment  for  a 
5-year  period,  which  would  require  congrea- 
sicmal  axrthorizatlon. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  General  Marshall, 
then  had  prepared,  arul  with  the  approval 
of  tbe  President  sent  to  Congress  a  recom- 
mendation for  aid  to  China,  tSTO.OOO.OOO  In 
economic  assistance  over  a  15-montb  period. 
It  was  not  recommended  that  we  should  take 
measures  of  military  aid  which  would  lead 
to  United  States  military  Intervention  in 
China  or  direct  involvement  in  the  civil  war. 

This  recommendation  was  considered  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress  In  1948.  The  Senate 
bill  reduced  tbe  period  of  time  from  15 
months  to  12  months,  and  split  ths  appro- 
priations and  recommexuled  1338.000.000  for 
economic  aid  and  8125,000.000  as  a  special 
grant  to  b«  used  at  the  discretion  of  tbe 
Chinese  Government.  However,  when  It 
came  to  tbe  appropriation  process  Congress 
only  appropriated  8275.000.000  for  economic 
aid  and  8125,000.000  for  military  aid.  So  a 
total  was  actually  made  available  by  tbe 
Congress  of  8400.000X)00  as  against  8570,000.- 
000  requested. 

TiMre  was  already  a  United  States  Ifilitary 
Adirtaary  Oroup  in  Cblna.  established  In 
1M6.  and  m  1947  tbe  mmmanrttng  oOoer  of 
this  groiqp  bad  been  autlMrtaed  to  give  ad- 


vice on  a  confidential  basis  to  the  generalU- 
«lmo,  advice  of  a  strategic  nature,  but  the 
United  States  was  not  willing  to  assume 
re«pon«lblltty  for  the  strategic  direction  of 
the  w«j. 

Oen'sral  Marshall,  in  a  meaaage  t«  General 
Barr.  pointed  out  one  reason  why.  He  said : 
"•  •  •  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  advice  is  always  listened  to  very  po- 
litely but  not  infreqtiently  Ignored  when 
deemed  unpalatable." 

Therefore,  we  did  not  take  responsibility 
for  the  strategic  dlrectlou  of  the  war.  nor 
did  we  recommend  that  American  oflJcers 
should  be  vrith  troops  in  combat  areas. 

Internal  ireakness  of  the  Nationalist 
Government 

We  bave  talked  frotn  time  to  time  here 
almut  tbe  great  necessity  for  reform  in 
China.  General  MarsbaU,  during  his  mis- 
sion, stressed  that  over  and  over  again  with 
the  Generalissimo,  pointing  out  that  tbe 
whole  possibility  of  any  kind  of  armed 
action  against  the  Communists  must  at  last 
rest  upon  a  belief  In  the  country  and  their 
own  belief  that  tbey  bad  soaaechlng  which 
waa  worth  fighting  for.  and  was  prcgrsasive 
and  good,  and  that  tf  we  did  not  have  re- 
form in  Cblna.  we  were  never  going  to  get 
this  spirit  wliieh  was  neeaasary  to  fight  and 
defeat  tbe  Communists. 

General  Wedemeyer  rtraasei  over  and  over 
again  that  there  must  be  political,  economic, 
and  social  reforms  tn  order  that  tbe  Chinese 
Oovemment  might  put  itseif  at  Uie  bead  of 
this  great  demand  for  improvement,  which 
was  existing  in  China,  arid  not  allow  tbe 
ConununlBts  or  anybody  lAse  to  take  that 
advantage  away  fRun  tbam. 

The  real  coUapaa  of  tbe  Hatlonalist  Oov- 
emment tn  a  military  way  began  In  tbe 
lattu  part  of  194B.  Tbe  first  larga-ecale 
defection  and  eoUapae  ooeurrad  In  Septsm- 
ber  1948  with  tbe  faU  of  Tainan,  where 
government  foroes  wtttaoot  any  effort  at  ail 
went  over  to  tbe  otber  aide  and  srorendered 
with  aU  their  materiel. 

In  mid-Novembsr  1948  acne.-al  Barr,  who 
war  tbe  bead  Off  tbe  mOitary  mttTjTn  to 
Cblna,  reported: 

"I  am  eonvlncad  tbe  military  situatlan  baa 
deteriorated  to  the  potnt  where  only  tbe 
active  partleipatlaD  of  tbe  United  States 
troops  eoold  effect  a  remedy.  No  battle  has 
been  lost  since  my  srrlTal  due  to  lack  of 
ammun!tl<m  or  equipment.  Their  military 
debacles,  tn  my  opinlaa.  can  be  attribotad 
to  tbe  world's  worst  leaderdilp  and  many 
other  morale-destroying  factors  that  led  to 
a  complete  loss  of  tbe  wlU  to  fight." 

By  the  end  of  1948  the  struggle  in  North 
Chln<t  bad  virtually  endad  aitii  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  Nationalist  armies. 
Eighty  percent  of  all  tbe  materiel  we  bad 
furnished,  both  during  tbe  war  and  after, 
to  the  Nationalist  GoTemm^nt.  was  lost:  and 
75  percent  cd  that  la  estimated  to  have  been 
captured  by  tbe  Communists. 

or    SVMKABT 

Now.  at  tbe  very  end  of  my  remarks  here, 
I  briefly  sum  up  some  of  tbe  tbings.  material 
and  otherwise,  which  tbe  United  States  did 
tn  aid  d  Its  poUcy  in  China. 

Speaking,  first,  of  things  on  which  tt  is 
impossible  to  put  a  doUar  value,  first  is  the 
aid  rendered  by  the  United  States  forces  In 
China  in  planning  and  In  earrylng  out  the 
movnnent  of  the  Chtnsss  OovemaMnt  farces 
Into  areas  occtipled  by  tbe  Japanese. 

Second  Is  tbe  eracuatkMB  of  the  Japaaaae 
troops  from  those  snas. 

Third  is  tbe  sid  readersd  by  the  United 
Statee  Marloea  In  North  China;  in  occupy- 
ix^  key  areas  and  malntalalng  eootroi  £ar 
the  Oovemment  of  aaa«tttal  railway  ttMa 
untU  tbe  Govenunnxt  was  able  to  taka  ctmt. 

Foorth.  tbe  aid  provided  by  tbe  United 
States  military  sdvieory  group. 
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Apvt  from  thU,  Ui«  Unlt^  9U%m  Oor- 
wuBint.  in  Um  pnlod  from  VJ-iUy  untU 
«arty  IMi.  »tttboi1»a«:  icrmnu  and  credltato 
Ctala*  MUUiw  aDoratlmauiy  13,000.000.000. 
«r  vlileli  a|»pro«lm»tely  $1,803,000,000  wre 
9400.0O).00O    were    on    CTKltt 
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thim  taXMX  \M  dlTtdcd  ilmoit  equAlly  be- 
i,,gn  mUiUiry  and  econcwnlc  aid  The 
aoMranU  do  not  IncUd*  United  State*  tur- 
ptm  propwty.  «c«pt  wher*  the  aalea  were 
OB  cndtt  Minia. 

Surplw  propwty.  with  a  total  eatlmated 
proeurMMnt  cort  of  over  a  billion  dollars. 
bM  bMn  aold  to  Cblna  tor  the  agreed  reallza- 
tJon  to  tb«  United  SUtea  of  I230.000.000,  at 
irtilch  IM.OOO.OOO  were  on  credit  terma 

By  tba  spring  of  l»4fl.  the  military  poaltlon 
of  Um  Clilnew  Oorernment  collapaed  to  the 
point  where  the  Chlneae  Communist*  con- 
tooUed  the  major  centera  of  population,  and 
ntlwsy*  from  Manchuria  south  to  the  Yang- 
tat  Tbe  mUltary  collapae  of  the  Chlneae 
OOfemment  had.  for  the  moat  part,  been 
tiM  eonsequenc*  of  inept  political  and  mlll- 
Ury  leaderahlp.  and  a  lack  of  the  will  to  fight 
on  the  pert  of  Its  armiee,  rather  than  Inade- 
quate mlUtary  suprae*. 

It  waa  at  that  time  the  considered  Judg- 
BMnt  of  reaponalble  United  Statea  Govern - 
sent  ohaerrera  In  China  that  only  the  exten- 
■ton  or  unlimited  American  economic  and 
mUltarr  aid  InrolTlng  the  use  of  our  own 
traeya  and  opermtlona  which  might  require 
the  ertenal^  eontroJ  of  Chinese  Government 
operationa  would  enable  the  Nationalist  Oov- 
•nment  to  maintain  a  foothold  in  South 

It  WM  bcHered  that  United  Statea  involve- 
ment In  Cl^ineae  civil  war  under  the  existing 
eondltlona  would  be  clearly  contrary  to 
Amartean  tntereats. 

One  further  obeervatlon  I  think  U  impor- 
tant, and  that  la  that  American  aid  cAnnot  In 
MaaU  insure  the  survival  of  a  recipient  gov- 
it  w  the  survival  of  a  people  that  this 
is  trying  to  help  against  aggree- 


%o  tbe  Nationalwt-s  and  China  s\jbseqU''!.- .;, 
fell  to  the  CommurusJs 

Maybe  Its  time  iV'V  to  send  Oei.erjvl  M  tr- 

shall  back  to  insist  th.^t  the  C<jmmu!iis->  .•- 
cept  the  Nationalists  mto  a  coalltluii  guveru- 
ment. 


Tke  MacArthar  Af  air :  Bomb  or 
Boomerang? 


What  otv  aid  must  do  and  can  do  Is  to 
•up|>lemcnt  the  efforts  of  that  recipient  gov- 
cmownt  and  of  that  people  Itself.  It  cannot 
to*  a  substitute  for  those  efforts.  It  can 
oalT  be  an  aid  attd  a  supplement  to  them. 

TlM  Untied  States  Government.  In  aiding 
tatn^H^  government,  does  not  have  power  of 
with  that  country  or  within  that 

That   power   of    decision   re- 

I  with  the  government,  the  people  In  It. 
are  thotights  I  think  we  should  have 
In  Blind. 


TiM  T*  S«»a  Hi*  BMk? 


EZTSKSION  OP  REBCARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  nsw  Toax 
Bi  m  BOOBS  OF  BSPKEBKNTATTVm 

mexdof.  Jviy  3. 1951 

Mr.  KIATINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Pud  Martin.  Washlngtoo  tKirenu  chief. 
Ommtt  Newa  Senrlee.  bna  nuule  •  brief 
tool  pimiVDl  fucfCsUoD  which  appeared 
tai  ft  TwaA  edltortal  In  the  Rochester 
Of.  T.)  TlBMa-Unlon.  It  might  be  clas- 
itfM  •■  a  footnote  to  history. 
TiModttorlal  foUows: 

Ton  to  San  Rnt  BaoKf 
M  »ooa*««It  aent  Oanaral  Manhall 
tn  IMt^t  %o  fM  Okianf  Kal-^hek 
•  Oiwiiminlata  into  a  eoaUUon 

'^         tafwad  to  play  ban.  the 
It  eat  oC  UaMad  SUtaa  at4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF    PENN-->YJ.'.  ^^  tA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jnlv  26.  1951 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr  Speaker,  when  G*  n- 
eral  MacArihur  was  suddenlv  iind  dra- 
matically relieved  of  his  command  :t 
evoked  national  comment  that  frequent- 
ly produced  more  heat  than  liKht  Only 
now  are  we  getting  the  well-mea.sured 
words  that  come  with  time 

At  this  late  date  Writer  John  E.  Sa  wyer 
gives  us  an  exceedingly  accurate  and 
fair  appraisal  of  the  situation  m  the 
July  24  issue  of  the  Reporter.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
this  article  in  the  Record  of  today: 

The  M.\cARrHrR  Arrsm     Bomb  ca 
Boomesang  ' 

(By  John  E  Sawyer ^ 
For  3  months  now  the  main  cry  of  :hp  ne~- 
Uclationlsis  and  bigger-war  ?ri.-a;)s  in  the 
Republican  Partv  has  txtn  that  the  TrujT:ian- 
Marshall-Acheson  policy  could  only  inean 
an  endless  and  Indecisive  war  m  Korea  T  >- 
day  Cie  limited-war  policy  st-em.s  Ab<,  ut  ^.  ) 
produce  a  cease-ttre  under  coIldlt:ou.^  tier- 
ing reasonable  hope  that  the  United  St.ites 
has  led  the  United  Nations  In  :\  collective 
mUitary  action  that  has  halted  and  reversed 
Communist  aggression.  .\s  this  same  wm^ 
of  the  party  now  rushes  In  with  a  new  :ine— 
denouncing  as  a  defeat  the  very  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  that  they  earlier  h.*d 
either  demanded  or  proclaimed  impossible 
except  on  MacArthur's  term^— they  muht 
well  pause  to  assess  the  wisdom  of  their 
behavior  during  the  phase  ja.=t   pa.s.<ed 

For  even  before  the  prospective  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  the  conclusion  "i  the 
hearings  before  Senator  Rich.\rij  RrsstLi  s 
joint  committee  p<jseC  the  question  H^  w 
did  the  political  -pros'  of  rigi-t-wu^u  repub- 
llcanlam  who  seized  up<Jn  a  Mat  .\rthur  af- 
fair with  shrieks  of  impeachment,  and  r.i.irs 
of  victory  make  out'  Did  they  m  fac.  imsnch 
a  bomb  or  a  bwmierang'' 

The  fact  that  the  main  tent  was  .set  up 
In  the  Senate  gave  »enatorlal  Kepubiicai.s 
the  ringside  seats  and  the  chance  to  play 
mo«t  of  the  leading  rules  But  It  s  now  time 
to  throw  the  spotlight  back  on  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  House,  the  chunky  little 
man  from  North  Attleboro.  Mass.  Joseph 
W    Maktin.   Jk 

Joe  ICabtin  deserves  this  belated  attention 
twlca  over.  He  was.  after  all.  the  first  to 
get  Into  the  act  in  a  blg-tlme  way— a  fact 
that  the  subsequent  crowding  upstage 
■hould  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  Whatever 
tha  role  that  his  now -celebrated  letters  ac- 
tually played  In  precipitating  the  nftair  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  hell  have  ti:. 
abandon  all  claim  to  having  been  the  man 
who  actxially  got  the  show  on  the  rond  with 
his  maneuverlng»-by-mall 

Mora  Imporunt.  Joa  Ma«tim  Is  a  symbol 
of  a  froup  within  bla  party  that  has  re- 
peatadlj  thrown  over  the  tradttluna  of  ra- 
aponitbla  Republlcanlam  reaching  from 
Alaxandar   Hamiltoa   to   Henry   L.    stlmsuu 


..nd   Arthur  H    Vandenberg.  and  haa  deter- 
minedly   sought    to    make    partisan    caplUl 

out  of  jur  forelga  problems.  While  many 
men  in  many  part*  of  the  world  contributed 
t  ,  the  buUd-up  of  this  crisis,  there  U  con- 
siderable evidence  that  General  MacArihur 
qiji'e  consciously  forced  a  showdown,  and 
that  behind  his  Increasing  provocative  ac- 
ii^.us  and  communications  lay  more  contact 
with  extremut  Republicans  than  has  yet 
teen  di.sclosed  Of  this  .Ting  of  the  party 
Mar-hn  is  a  far  more  powerful  representa- 
tive than  many  men  who  took  the  stage  as 
the  sh';w  went  on. 

General  Mac.Arthur  clearly  has  meant 
many  di.Terent  things  to  many  people  The 
man  and  the  symbol  have  either  attracted 
citizens  i>r  repelled  them  for  reasons  rang- 
ing from  the  great  Issues  of  American  for- 
eign policy  down  to  the  basic  emotions 
aroused  by  any  such  display  of  masculine 
power  decision,  drama,  action,  and  arro- 
gance 

On  the  Congressional  stage,  motives  have 
been  equally  mixed.  Many  political  leaders 
m  both  parties  have  been  trying  to  establish 
policies  that  can  best  serve  the  national  in- 
terest Even  those  who  disagree  most  with 
the  Formosa-First  Republicans  should  recog- 
nize that  some  among  them  act  on  sincere 
conviction  about  the  national  Interest 
rather  than  simply  on  calculations  of  parti- 
san advantage 

There  Is  little  In  Joe  Martin's  record. 
however,  to  suggest  that  such  concerns  have 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  Pew  figures  In 
public  life  have  burned  with  a  more  purely 
p..iitical  flame  throughout  a  long  career. 
Few  have  so  rarely  allowed  considerations 
of  national  weUare  to  Interfere  with  party 
politics,  so  resolutely  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  think  In  terms  other  than  those  of 
the  iirab  for  power. 

Whatever  the  MacArthur  affair  may  have 
meant  to  others,  it  seems  safe  to  asEume  that 
10  M.ARTtN  and  his  crowd  it  meant  one  thing 
above  all  else  a  political  weapon  that  at 
worst  would  enable  the  neo- isolationists  to 
retrain  control  of  the  Republican  Party,  and 
perhaps  of  United  States  foreign  policy  as 
wll.  and  that  at -best  might  hit  the  admln- 
Lstraiion  where,  supposedly.  It  was  weakest, 
and  blow  it  out  of  office  In  1952. 


GAIN    OB  LOSS-" 

Viewed  In  these  terms  how  did  the  affair 
come  out '  Final  reeults.  of  course,  will  not 
be  In  until  a  year  from  November,  but  there 
is  quite  a  lot  of  evidence  that  must  already 
be  worrying  the  political  "pros"  who  started 
it  The  problem  can  perhaps  best  be  sharp- 
ened by  setting  up  some  of  the  results  that 
.seem  to  be  emerging  against  the  goals  and 
expectations  of  the  flr^t  roaring  days.  Ten 
points,  while  by  no  means  covering  the 
whole  Impact  of  the  case,  should  give  Mab- 
TiN  and  his  friends  something  to  think 
about, 

1.  The  attempt  to  raise  a  colorful  military 
hero  Into  the  role  of  policy-maker  over  the 
heads  of  the  properly  constituted  authori- 
ties has  been  repudiated  by  military  and 
civilian  opinion  alike.  The  constitutional 
limits  of  the  field  commander's  function 
have  been  clarified.  At  no  time  since  the 
Second  World  War  has  the  subordination  of 
mlliury  to  civilian  authority  been  so  clearly 
understood  all  around, 

2.  The  attempt  to  set  up  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff — the  men.  their  office,  and  their 
Judgment* — in  opposition  to  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  Acheaon.  has  produced 
Instead  an  extraordinary  show  of  unity. 
While  voicing  Individual  dlffetencea  of 
opinion,  the  military  and  political  adTlsers 
have  shown  broad  agreement,  not  only 
about  relieving  MacArthur,  but  about  the 
basic  foreign  policies  of  the  Republic  as  welL 

3.  The  subsequent  attempt  to  discredit  tha 
Joint  Chiefs  as  stooges  of  the  President  or  aa 
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distant  deA  ofltan  haa  InatOMl  led  to  re- 
newed lupport  at  ttaeae  oOccra  and  their 
functions.  Et«i  erttlea  <rf  thair  pollclaa.  such 
as  Oeseral  Wedenwyar.  and.  cat  occaatan. 
Genial  IfacArthnr  hhnadX.  have  aUtad  that 
United  Statea  global  military  poUcy  moat 
reat  In  their  hands  and  hmy  vrgtA  tbe  Con- 
gnm  to  foUow  their  counael.  In  exchangea 
that  pitted  a  Oeneral  Bradley  against  Sena- 
tors like  Wnxr,  Canr,  and  KnowtsHB.  It  waa 
not  Bradley  who  came  off  aecond  best  tn  the 
eyes  of  the  public. 

Further,  the  military  oooapetanoe  of  tha 
Joint  Chiefs  and  their  choaen  field  com- 
manders baa  done  much  to  undo  the  "au- 
thority" of  MacArthur's  erltielsxDS.  Some- 
what reluctantly,  the  military  wltneaees  re- 
vealed that  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  waned 
MacArthur  of  the  perllouB  gap  on  the  left 
flank  of  X  Corpa  throogh  which  the  Chlnaee 
later  poured:  the  quiet  eflecttveneaa  at  tha 
Rldgway  campaign  has  txAd  the  world  Its  own 
Impressive  story. 

4.  The  attempt  to  brand  tbe  Korean  Inter- 
ventlon — our  fltat  action  to  halt  overt  agigrea- 
slon — a  monstrotw  folly  was  first  spiked  by 
the  hero  Hhmtit.  Oeneral  BiacArthur, 
though  "not  consulted."  upheld  the  Presi- 
dent a  decision,  declaring  that  thla  action 
not  only  "Irestoredl  at  ona  stxoke  the  ena- 
mous  prestige  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
finned  the  peofde  tf  ttie  fto  Beat  that  we 
were  not  going  to  let  them  dlde  Into  slaTery." 
He  further  agreed  that  tha  "phychologlcal 
effect  of  withdrawing  ftcm  Korea  InowJ 
would  collapse  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
Par  East.  In  our  strength  to  carry  out  an 
obligation  which  we  haw  announeed.  but 
throughout  tbe  world."  Theee  sUtementa 
and  policies,  repeated  by  the  variooa  Preei- 
dential  advisers  as  well,  cannot  have  bewi 
without  effect  on  millions  of  Americana  who 
had  been  in  honeat  doubt  about  tha  need 
and  purpose  of  this  action. 

5.  The  altematlre  attempt  to  idtmge 
America  Into  an  e»w-tocreaelng  ccHnaatt- 
ment  of  resources  to  the  Asian  theater  forced 
General  Marshall,  and  those  who  followed, 
to  present  to  the  AmerUam  people  the  most 
explicit  and  comi»ehenat»e  brief  for  our  prsa- 
ent  policy  to  dste.  To  some  extent  the  Sen- 
ators from  Formosa  themselves  have  made 
the  Asia-first  policy  rldlcuknis.  (People  be- 
gan asking  themaelves  whether  ^wmcsa  waa 
really  a  fourteenth  state  that  the  founding 
fathers  had  in  mind.)  To  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent thetf  policy  went  under  before  the  mas- 
sive evidence  about  "the  wrong  war  at  the 
wrong  place,  at  the  wrong  time,  and  with 
the  wrong  enemy",  and  before  the  massive 
arguments  for  recognising  the  priority  of  In- 
dtistrlal  Europe,  and  for  using  time  to  build 
up  oar  strength  here  and  abroad. 

6.  The  attempt  to  make  Truman  (and  the 
Internatlonallata  of  both  parties)  bear  the 
political  C06U  of  the  hateful  waste  and  cas- 
ualties of  war  seems  to  have  failed.  The  wsr- 
with -China  and  the  war-wlth-Ruasla-now 
Republicans  let  Mr.  Truman  off  thla  hocft. 
Bv  a  prodigious  effort  they  Jockeyed  theea- 
selves  and  their  party  into  the  poalti<m  ct 
wearing  the  war -party  label  foe  the  next 
election,  while  Mr.  Ttinnan  win  be  widely 
Identified  with  a  policy  of  resisting  aggres- 
sion with  the  least  possible  losses.  The 
termination  of  hostlUties  might  really  make 
the  new  label  stick. 

7.  The  attempt  by  the  neoisolationlat  wtog 
of  the  party  to  take  control  of  Bepubtlcan 
foreign  policy,  to  defeat  Vandenberg  blparti- 
ssn&hip.  seems  to  have  batd^llred.  Its  Irre- 
sponsiUe  tactics.  Its  talk  of  impeachments 
and  ccntempt.  aa  well  aa  the  contradiction 
of  wanting  a  bigger  war  with  a  smaller  de- 
fense budget,  have  served  to  discredit  It. 
Tarrs  InconslBtenclea  got  far  less  attention 
than  usual,  and  on  the  oitical  vote  hall  of 
WtLBT^  fallow  Bapubticans  oppoaed  hUn. 

MacArthtir  hlmMU  algnlfleantly  strudc  out 
at  the  isolationist  position,  protesting  agalaat 


"abratt-laekak  fonnnlaB"  on  tha 

of  troops  and  specifically  stating  that  ''we 
should  make  every  possible  tttart  to  assist 
Western  Btirope  tn  her  defense."  with  ground 
forces  as  well  as  air  and  naval  forces.  The 
^^^^gnat"*"  of  the  fumbling  Fiiiii>nsi 
flrsten  aa  compared  with  Moaaa's  effective 
showing  may  aid  the  leemergence  of  Re- 
publican VDloes  that,  without  a  courageous 
leader,  had  lately  retired  into  the  back- 
ground. 

8.  The  attempt  to  disrupt  the  United  Ma- 
tiODs  front  and  to  separate  America  from  Its 
slllet  has  led  to  repeated  aasertlons  from 
many  sides  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
pieeervlng  that  front  Bven  General  Wede- 
meyer*s  testimony  reiterated  this  theme. 
The  demonstration  that  we  arc  willing  to 
try  to  operate  within  oommonly  agreed-on 
pedicles  and  that  United  States  arms  are 
subject  to  responsible  civilian  control  has 
reaaatired  Burtqwan  allies  fearful  of  head- 
long generalship.  It  has  helped  deprive  our 
critics  abroad  of  their  main  argument  against 
aasumhag  further  burdens  In  the  effort  to 
halt  Soviet  aggreaalon:  it  has  increaaad  our 
bargaining  puwei  tn  ir^^^g  for  wider  com* 
mitmenta:  tt  haa  Incresaed  oar  Influence  in 
the  U.  H.  and  among  waverlnc  people  on  the 
margina  of  Soviet  power. 

a.  The  attempt  to  fix  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, and  upon  Acheaon  in  partleular.  the 
historleal  responsibility  for  the  spread  of 
commnalam  in  Asia  haa  given  the  defend- 
ants a  unique  opportunity  to  go  back  over 
a  elOQdy.  oompUcatad  htotory  and  explain 
thdr  case.    In  an  exceptionally  able  praaen. 
tatkm.   Acheaon  has  set  Yalta  In  Its  pre- 
atomic  paspectl'*e  and  analyzed  more  per- 
suasively than  ever  before  the  laaaonB  why 
Chiang  Kai-shdt  faUed.    The  spotlight  waa 
also  thrown  for  a  minute  on  the  China  lobby 
and    Its    activltiea.    which    are    of    a    kind 
Amvlcana    do    not    Uke.    Finally.    Oeneral 
Wedemeyer.  Introduced  as  a  major  witness 
for  tbe  proaecutlon.  aaserted  that  the  Com- 
munists could  have   been  stopped   at   the 
Tangtae  "with  broomsticks"  If  the  Jlatlon- 
altst  regime  had  had  the  will  to  do  it.    Ete 
also  revealed  that  at  a  time  when  he  felt 
seven  American  dlvlaions  might  have  halted 
the  Oommunkct  tkte  and  saved  even  Man- 
chtirtA  he  waa  reftaed  tbeae  dlvttona  by 
none  other  tiatn.  Oeneral  MacArthui — an> 
other   dedakm   presumably   understandable 
In  the  coDdlti<Hu  under  which  it  was  made. 
10.  The  attempt  to  split  the  Democratic 
Party  ow  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  policy 
has,  Instead,  prodticed  Democratic  solidarity 
rare  in  recent  years.    A  southom  Senator. 
no  particular  friend  of  Mr.  Truman's,  haa 
conducted  t^  inquiry  in  a  way  tlwt  has 
commanded  general  reapect.  and  as  the  issues 
have  unfolded  the  Democratic  membership 
tn  and  out  of  Congress  haa  come  to  iinder- 
stand  and  support  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  to  an  extent  not  recently  known. 
The  Democrata  also  show  signs  of  headlneaa 
over  the  slow  discovery  that  the  BcpubUcaaa 
are  comnlittlng  themselves  to  a  campaign  In 
the  area  where  Truman  la  actually  stroDg- 
eat — hia  foreign^poUcy  record — rather  than 
in  such  areas  of  'Democratic  political  weak- 
neaa  as  mink  coats  and  mediocrity. 
TBS  au-SKCS  aanr 
Thme  10  pcdnts  are  obvioosly  not  the  whole 
story.    Large  numbeza  of  pec^le  will  remain 
convinced  that  a  great  soldier  haa  not  ontj 
been  wronged  but  can  say  cr  do  no  wrong. 
Large  nmcbers  will  forever  Wtterty  oppoaa 
anything  Mr.  Truman  does.    Larger  oumbea 
■till  will  remain  Igncsant  or  confuaed  about 
the  iwea  and  cholem  before  us. 

Bat  these  Id  points  should  be  enot^h  to 
vary  Jam  MMznr.  Of  those  not  irrevocably 
oommlttad  la.  any  event,  we  would  hazard 
two  ffOHsee:  TXiat  the  number  of  people 
who  -mOl  now  wnniort  MAxnir  and  eonpaay 
ne  not  <mly  nolnMy  fawcr  than  thla  group 
earttv  hoped  bat  fewer  than  before  tbe  af- 


fair; and.  aaeond.  Uiat  tha  poUey  of  a  aober 
aaompOon  of  our  reapoaaltadltlsa  in  tha 
twantleth-century  world  la  now  more  widaty 
supported  than  before,  not  only  In  the  coun- 
try at  large  but  In  the  parties  that  must  act 
upon  that  poUcy.  Another  question  re- 
mains: How  lOBg  arc  Bepnblleans  going  to 
let  the  Martin -Taft-McCarthy  wing  domi- 
nate the  party's  public  stand  on  fcreign 
poheyt 


deck  f^ppcU  DtiBct  I*  Mok««'s  Tbbc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HaiXR 

or  mw  Toax 

nV  THX  BOUSE  OP  BXPBBBElfTATIVra 

Mondmw.  JntM  K.  19S1 

llr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  once 
proud  BesKiUlc  of  CaecfaOBlorakla, 
fcMmded  by  the  kite  great  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk  and  nurtured  to  full  democratle 
derekipmeat  by  that  able  Burt^ean 
statesman  Bduard  Benes.  has  eoaie  upon 
sad  and  tragic  dajrs.  Under  the  yoke  of 
communism.  evoTthlnc  remotely  re- 
sembling freedom  and  true  danocracy 
in  Cteefaoakyvalcia  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. Fraedom  of  the  pcess  is  one  of 
the  latest  vietima.  for  Communist  Csech- 
ostoTakJa  no  knger  desires  to  have  the 
world  know  what  is  goinc:  on  in  that  un- 
hapiiy  land  and  tt  no  longer  wishes  to 
have  its  peopte  matntain  any  contact 
with  the  free  world. 

Bow  else  can  cme  explain  the  arrest, 
the  tr«Bped-up  charges,  the  phony  trial, 
and  tbe  eoDvietioo  of  tbe  American  news 
corrcspoiident  William  N.  Oatis  by  the 
CBeeh  Communist  authorities?  Mr. 
Oatis  was  mer^  trying  to  do  his  >ob 
fairly  and  accurately  as  an  honest  news- 
paperman, but  to  the  Communists  this 
only  means  reporting  staaders  and  lies, 
carrying  on  espiiKiage  and  actiritles  hos- 
tile to  the  Czech  state.  The  transcript 
of  the  trial,  as  rdeased  reomtly  by  the 
State  Department  and  puhlisbed  in  the 
United  States  press,  does  not  bear  out 
these  charges.  Oatis  merdy  carried  on 
the  normal  acttritles  of  any  newspaper- 
man  in  the  course  of  his  news  gathr.rlng 
functlmis.  Ttui  Conmimists  fouoct  this 
to  be  a  "crime"  and  sentenced  him  to 
10  years  in  prison. 

The  Oatis  case  differs  from  other  cases 
involving  trials  of  foreigners  tn  iron-cur- 
tain countries  in  one  major  respect — the 
defendant  was  found  guilty  of  doing  well 
the  job  to  which  he  bad  been  assigned 
and  for  which  Caechoslovakia  permitted 
>\\m  to  come  into  the  country.  Other 
than  that,  we  have  the  usual  pattern 
of  false  charges,  the  oonfessioiv.  and  the 
travesty  of  justice  so  characteristic  by 
now  in  Communist-damlnated  cctmtiies. 
Several  suggestions  have  been  made 
for  American  reprisal  for  the  ^Teatment 
given  to  Oatis  1^  Caechoslovakia, 
Among  these  suggestions  nxt  the  fol- 
krntng:  To  sever  diidomatle  relations 
with  Caediotiovakia;  to  bar  reporters 
fa-  the  Communist  press  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope from  gathering  news  in  this  eotm- 
try;  to  break  off  trade  reladraa  with 
Caechoslovakia;  to  withdraw  the  trade 
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vhich  we  h*Te  extended  to 
CaMboalo?»lclft  in  the  American  lone  of 
Ocrmuu:  to  biinc  the  matter  to  the  at> 
tfnttA"  of  the  United  Nations,  and  other 
Pfoposals. 

Whteberer  of  these  steps  is  finally 
takHL  it  should  be  ^>De  In  a  manner  to 
make  It  unmistakably  clear  to  Com- 
munist Cwchostovakla.  to  the  other 
COBmunist-domlnated  countries,  and  to 
their  Communist  orerlords  in  the  Krem- 
lin, that  persecution  of  American 
nathmals  icx  the  sole  reason  that  they 
are  Americans  tilil  not  be  tolerated,  that 
fate  arrests  and  phony  *aials  of  peace- 
ful and  loyal  American  eitixens  must 
enae.  and  that  unless  these  iniquitous 
acta  are  stopped  immediately  and  men 
like  Oatls  are  released  to  return  to  their 
boneland  in  freedom,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  retallaie  In  kliKl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  allow  the  name 
of  America  to  be  shamefully  degraded 
f,pA  humiliated  by  Communist  satraps 
and   satellites   acting    as    puppets   for 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

Pastal  Salaries  Must  Be  Adjusted  Upward 


An  interesting  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
July  33.    It  reads  as  follows: 
tmn  9rMH  BRoo&a  Ibn  all  Tsaob  Wtra 

^^gff^^m^  TO   FOBCS   FSBOM   OT  OaTIS 

TIM  uajnit  tinprlBoniiHnt  of  WUlUm  N. 
Q^^^y  AaoetstMl  Prwi  correspondent  at 
pticut,  IMS  f^t«  brougbt  borne  to  the 
rlnn  p*Tte  tbe  outn«coas  mlttreat- 
aC  oar  dttanis  In  Uie  BuaeUn  uteUlte 


Ible  for  this  «««  tbe  Bed  mien 

avrnkta    who    (Unce   obediently 

.__  the  Kremlin  call*  the  t\in«.    We  here 
SSMI  tbe  Bo&garlan  puppets  handle  a  almllsr 
ta    an   Miually   high-banded    manner 
tbsy  threw  an  American  bustncssmsn. 
VOf«lsr.    tnto   }all    on    trumped -ap 
and  kept  blm  tiiere  (or  17  montbs. 

to  BOW  trss  only  bseaoas  our  Ooremment 

vtrtually  paid  Msi-t— "  to  get  him  out  of 

or  the  Conmlss. 

Tkia  ta  no  way  to  handls  such  Incidents. 
It  to  high  Uas  that  our  Oovemment  took  a 
towh  pffrt^W^  when  its  dtlaens  are  vaXt' 
to  this  t^f**  of  mlstrsatmsnt  by  these 
YmTPt^  who  in  this  case  disgrace 
of  C— i1i'isliiTi>1>   once  one  of  tbe 
and    anost    prosperous    ol 


, !■  no  qussftloo  that  Oatts  has  been 

jBtUa  oa  trumped-up  eharges  of  "spying." 
TIM  wbols  procMdlng  in  Prague  has  been  a 
tniTBS»T  OB  justice  as  we  know  It. 

Oar  Oov«ram«nt  should  break  off  all  re- 
lattom  with  the  puppet  regime  In  Prague. 
both  diptomatle  and  eommercUl.  This 
tea  serious  V^om  to  Bed  Cseehoslo- 
ABMTlca  eould  get  along  without  tbe 
ttade.  whereas  the  goods  we  send 
u«   ^tal    to   tbe    economy    of    that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


the  Stat*  Department  seems  to  l>e 
WkwIUlag  to  take  the  drastic  steps  needed. 
Cisigrisi  should  act.  There  are  already  res- 
cAutloas  Is  both  Bowses  to  suspend  trade 
with  Cfcw  hiielfiTakls  until  Oatls  Is  freed. 
TIM  swthors  are  graator  Bbsbst  B.  O'Cowoa. 
of  Maryland,  and  Repreesnuuve 
T.  Bsusas.  BepubUean  of  Indiana. 
rMOlusioaa.  or  something  stmiUr  to 
IS  passed  promptly, 
•rs  taluSng.  Tbetr  leaders 
tttlak  we  <bt  not  ba«e  the  nsrre  to  d^end 
tfttssta*.  n  we  acted  with  the 
at  our  CTiam"***i  we  beUere  they 
B  St  ones. 
Aa4  w«  should  let  *be  world  know  that 
he  our  gsMtat  poUey  oa   all 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or   Nrw    Tr.RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .MIVES 

Thursday.  July  26    1951 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr  Sp*^aker.  it  i5 
urgent  that  salane.s  be  adju-sted  up'.v  .ird 
to  provide  adequate  incomes  for  po.-tal 
employees.  The  postal  service  :.-  the 
blood  stream  of  our  economic  system  but 
this  stream  is  no  longer  flowm?.:  freely 
Low  pay  for  mail  carriers  and  the  re- 
sulting poor  morale  and  hlRh  turn -over 
in  personnel  are  the  rea.'ons  for  the 
erratic  mail  deliveries  we  are  experienc- 
ing today. 

Although  food  costs  have  mcrea.sed  15 
percent  in  the  pa.st  year,  and  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  has  increased  10  per- 
cent, pastal  workers  have  received  no  in- 
creases in  more  than  2  years      Cdhsp- 
quently,  Federal  salaries  are  falhnii  be- 
hind the  level  of  private  industry  and 
the  Government  is  findins  it  UTipovsible 
to  retain  the  services  of  its  most  com- 
petent persons.     The  annual  turn-over 
among  postal  employees  is  as  hi«h  as  40 
percent  in  some  areas.    The  seneral  av- 
erage of  turn-over  is  25  percent      This 
means,  from  the  standpoint  of  compara- 
ble personnel  policy  in  private  industry. 
that  the  postal  service  is  beint:  manaued 
poorly  by  the  Government.    The  results 
are   reflected   in    inferior   services,    and 
also  in  higher  costs  of  operation     It  has 
been  stated  that  it  costs  the  Government 
twice  as  much  to  train  new  employees 
as  it  would  to  grant  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. 

Not  only  have  postal  employees  lost 
lnc<Mne  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
living    but    they    have    lost    still    more 
through  increased  taxes.  Federal.  State. 
and  local.    In  addition,  further  lncrea.ses 
in  PWeral  income  taxes  are  imminent. 
Many  faithful  postal  workers  are  no 
longer  able  to  buy  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families  on  their 
postal  salaries.     To  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, many  employees  have  taken  out- 
side jobs      Wives  o?  the  postal  workers 
have  In  many  cases  been  forced  to  find 
work.    In  spite  of  this,  the  postal  em- 
ployees must  finance  their  own  pensions 
by  paying  6  percent  of  their  salaries  to  a 
retirement    fund.    They    must    provide 
their  own   bonds.    They  must   pay   for 
their  own   badges  and   maintain   their 
uniforms.     Their      grossly      inadequate 
salaries  are  reflected   in   the   increa.sed 
number  of  loans  granted  by  the  po.stal 
employees'  credit  unions. 

Postmaster  Donaldson  has  reccisnized 
this  unjust  situation  and  has  recom- 
mended that  salaries  be  adjusted  to 
remedy  it.  Specifically,  the  Postmaster 
General  recommended  that  the  four 
lower  postal  grades  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely so  that  the  entrance  salary  would 
be  sufficient  to  permit  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  obtain  the  help  which  13 
now  being  hired  by  private  industry. 
Mr,  Donaldson  pointed  out  that  entrance 
pay  for  postal  employees  is  $1  32  per 
hour,  while  that  for  most  industries  is 


RECORD 

$1  50  per  hour.  Mr.  Donaldson  also  rec- 
ommended that  postal  salaries  be  re- 
classified so  that  supervisory  personnel 
be  Kiven  the  monetary  recognition  they 
deserve  In  addition,  the  Postmaster 
General  recommended  a  general  increase 
m  accordance  with  the  present-day  cost 
of  livin«. 

It  1.S  e.sscntial  that  postal  employees  be 
k'lven  increased  salaries  so  that  they  can 
meet  normal  living  expenses.  It  is 
equally  essential  to  maintain  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  service.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  which  has  ruled  the 
po.slal  workers  can  have  a  pay  raise. 

I  will  wholeheartedly  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  grant  an  increase  \o 
postal  workers. 


Address  st  Two  Handredth  Anniversary 
Banquet  at  New  Braintree,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    M\8SACHC3inTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article: 

Speaking  at  the  two  hundredth  annlver- 
Foiy  banquet  at  New  Braintree  last  night 
Conerossman  Philip  J.  Philbin.  of  Clinton, 
lauded  the  daunUeas  spirit  of  the  American 
founders  'Ahlch  made  possible  the  realization 
of  free  government  and  free  enterprise  in  the 
Nation 

'It  was  In  communities  like  this."  said 
Philbin.  "that  liberty  was  carefully  nurtured, 
individual  resjwnslblllty  developed  and  free 
institutions  made  a  living  reality. 

■For  more  than  175  years  our  great  Re- 
public has  endured  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifices 
of  succeeding  generations  ol  Americans  and 
their  determination  vigilantly  to  guard  the 
preci.'us  values  which  underlie  the  philoso- 
phy and  practice  of  democracy.  This  town 
bears  mute  but  eloquent  testimony  to  that 
fact. 

"Each  generation  has  met  the  challenge  to 
Its  freedom  just  as  our  citizens  must  meet 
it  today  Armed  strength  and  material  power 
of  Themselves  are  not  enough  to  safeguard 
our  liberty.  We  must  exemplify  and  practice 
the  basic  spiritual  values  of  integrity,  free- 
dom, and  Justice  which  form  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  democratic  system  Just  as  we 
enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  men 
and  women,  so  must  we  live  up  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  go  with  that  freedom. 

•The  Nation  is  merely  the  collective  whole 
of  which  we  all  are  a  part.  Each  community 
must  meet  Its  responsibility  to  the  Nation 
and  each  individual  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  his  or  her  responsibility  to  the  Nation 
If  democracy  is  to  survive  in  this  world  of 
ruihle«8  violence,  conspiracy  and  deceit,  and 
grave  threat  to  our  security 

"If  thoughtleaa  Indifference  to  what  Is 
happening  In  the  world,  in  the  Nation.  In 
the  community,  In  tlie  public  service  is  sub- 
stituted for  positive  Individual  responsibil- 
ity to  guard  liberty  and  free  enterprise,  we 
shall  ground  on  the  shoals  of  socialism  and 
become  the  slavish  subjects  of  the  rigid 
superstate  our  potential  enemies  seek  to 
fasten  upon  us 

"The  national  sectirlty  must  ever  be  our 
greatest  concern  in  these  days  of  threat  »nd 
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danger.  We  must  boldly  face  the  critical 
problems  of  defeiuc  mad  vmr  and  try  our 
best  to  solve  them  by  peaceful  means. 

"But  we  cannot  be  craven  <nr  wsak  before 
the  forces  of  godleas  hate.  We  mu*t  sUind 
firm  and  steadfast  by  our  American  princi- 
ples and  for  our  American  interests  never 
fearing*  or  retreating  before  diaboUcal  ene- 
mies of  our  freediHn  at  home  or  abroad. 

"This  crisis  will  require  sacrtfUae  and  hard- 
ship. But  if  our  governmimtai  affairs  are 
bandied  with  courage  and  irudcncc  it  should 
not  require  the  abandonment  of  additional 
democratic  patterns.  With  intelligent  public 
action  and  patriotic  papular  support,  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  we  abouki  not  be 
able  to  to  protect  tbe  Nation  during  this 
period  against  further  inflation,  decreased 
dollar  values,  and  exceaeiTe  costs  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life.  We  cannot  and  should  not 
tolerate  from  any  government  flecal  cctrava- 
gance  and  bounding  prices  of  ccnunodtties 
that  would  in  short  time,  indeed,  destroy  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

"The  people  rule  this  Oovemment.  They 
will  get  in  time  the  kind  of  government  they 
want.  We  all  must  realize  the  dangaroos 
trends  in  which  we  live.  Let  us  strive  for 
security,  for  balance,  for  order,  azid  for  peace 
and  prosperity  under  free  inatituttana 
through  strength,  restraint,  and  wlUingncaa 
to  pay  the  price  which  our  freedom  demands 

"Let  us  keep  it  vividly  in  mind  at  all  tlmea 
that  donocracy  and  prosparitj  can  be  de- 
stroyed more  surely  by  unwise  and  unaoond 
economics  right  here  in  our  own  oMmtry 
than  they  can  be  by  foreign  aggifMlnn. 

"This  vital  decision  must  be  made  by  the 
people  thematives  who  have  it  in  their  own 
power,  depending  on  what  policies  they  pur- 
sue, to  preserve  or  to  destroy  the  greatest 
sanctuary  of  human  liberty  In  the  wwld. 

"May  Ood  grant  us  wisdom  to  see  the  light 
which  Illumines  the  paths  to  peace,  aaeurltj, 
prosperity,  and  national  weU-belng." 


Tbe  Utc  Pkilip  Hicky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ASXAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRSBENTATIVEH 
Thur^Lav,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  PhiUp 
Hicky^  passing  on  July  9. 1951.  is  a  great 
}oss  to  his  city,  his  State,  and  the  whole 
Midsouth  region.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing business  and  civic  leader  in  his  b<Hne 
city  of  Forrest  City.  Ark.,  where  he  had 
lived  for  more  than  30  years. 

Due  to  ill  health  Mr.  Hicky  retired  in 
1949  and  spent  his  remaining  days  at 
his  country  estate  near  Forrest  City  that 
he  loved  so  well.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  was  general  manager  of 
Armour  k  Co.'s  ootton-oll  mills  at  For- 
rest City,  Memphis.  Fine  Bluff,  and 
Jackson.  Tenn. 

Fred  McCallum.  publisher  of  the  For- 
rest City  Daily  Times-Hearld.  wrote  a 
splendid  tribute  to  Philip  Hicky.  I  in- 
clude the  full  text,  as  foltows: 

[FYom  the  Forrest  City  (Ark.)  Daily  Times- 
Herald  at  July  10.  1951) 
As  Wx  %cx   It 
(By  the  editor) 

Tbe  tragic  and  8U<klen  death  of  PhtUp 
Btcky  at  his  beautiful  home  nnr  the  dty 
yesterday  afternoon  removed  one  tt  tlkoae 
who  have  done  more  than  their  part  to  bmUbs 
Forrest   City   the  desirable  city   It   now   ta. 


UntJl  bis  rettremeat  a  few  years  ago  and  the 
failure  at  his  health,  he  was  a  worlcer  who 
accomplished  what  he  started. 

His  able  management  of  the  huge  in- 
dustries entrusted  to  his  care  show  his 
abUity.  The  beauty  of  his  home  grounds, 
the  well-kept  orchards  and  vineyards  about 
his  home,  the  beautiful  lake  which  played 
an  unwilling  and  unwitting  part  in  his 
death,  and  the  substantial  lines  of  tbe  home 
Itself  show  that  he  bad  the  touch  of  an 
artist,  as  well. 

The  ckMely  knit  ties  of  the  home  he  estab- 
lished testify  that  be  was  a  good  fathar  and 
huslMuul.  Many  of  the  city's  most  enjoyed 
and  substantial  Improvements  came  Into 
being  partly  throu^  bla  guidance  and 
leadraahlp. 

Men  of  his  abUlty  and  (diaracter  heve  left 
their  imprint  on  the  oommunitiea  in  aliieh 
they  lived  from  the  Stone  Age  on  tq>  to  the 
presmt  time;  and  it  is  doe  to  their  efforts 
that  eivlUaatlon  has  slowly  but  surely  been 
able  to  continue  to  advance  upward. 

Philip  Hicky  led  an  active  and  useful  life. 
He  lived  to  atmost  tbe  allotted  time  of  three 
score  years  and  ten.  His  aoeompUshmenta 
were  sufBdent.  Idleness,  inactivity,  or  help- 
lessness would  have  galled  hia  proud  spirit. 
We  think  since  his  strength  was  \iaed  up.  ha 
would  have  preferred  to  go  as  he  did— quick- 
ly, and  we  hope,  without  pain,  in  the  setting 
of  the  parkway  by  the  lakeside  he  loved  so 
well,  his  spent  frame  eradled  by  the  wataia 
he  caueed  to  be  there  to  receive  him  as  he 
expired. 

I^D  those  grieving  »>embai's  of  the  family 
he  left  so  suddenly  we  cau  but  repeat  the 
immortal  lines  at  Kipling: 

"When  earth's  last  picture  is  painted  and 

the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried. 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the 

youngest  critic  has  died. 
We  shall  rest,   and.  faith,  we  shall  need 

it — lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two. 
TUl  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shaJl 

put  us  to  wof^  anew." 

Remembering  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Steward,  we  know  he  will  be  most  Joyously 
welcomed  In  tats  new  home. 

And  may  bis  faithful  helpmate,  who  baa 
called  ua  often  in  the  past  to  compliment  us 
on  articles  appearing  in  this  column,  find  tbe 
messsge  we  thought  so  fluently  but  wrote  so 
feebly  today,  and  may  It  strengthen  her.  the 
better  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  grief  and 
aoirow  at  his  passing. 


Tlw  Qaakcr  Tccfaa^t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxoroiB 
IN  THE  SENAIV  OF  THS  nMITKD  STATIB 

Thursday.  July  2$.  1951 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apperadix  to  the  Rxctno  an  article 
entitled  "Tbe  Quaker  Way  Wins  New 
Adherents."  from  the  New  York  Times 
magaatinp  for  Sunday.  June  17.  1951. 
written  by  the  distinguished  engineer 
and  chairman  of  the  President's  Water 
Resouroes  Policy  Commission,  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Llewellyn  Cooke. 

Mr.  Cooke's  temperate  review  of  the 
Talues  and  growing  uk  of  the  "sense  of 
the  mieeting"  method  for  making  group 
^IfttiMiam  takes  on  added  signtftranee  in 
the  light  of  his  own  Tartod  experience  in 
public  life  and  in  the  face  of  the  clear 


need  for  developing  greater  tolerance, 
tmderstanding,  ano  teamwork  In  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Nation's  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aitlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoeb, 
as  follows: 

The  Qoaksb  Wat  Wars  Nrw  Aohzxzwts — 
Tma  Olo  TKHKiotnc  fob  WoaKiNc  Orrr 
Dirmnccn  Is  IircaxasiHCLT  Uszn  ut  Ar- 
Tuam  or  Ru:h  Pouct 

(By  Morrts  Uewellyn  Cooke) 
To  persons  who  are  not  initiated  In  poli- 
tics, a  decislcn  reached  by  the  processes  of 
debate  and  majority  vote  acquires  an  aspect 
of  sanctity  as  the  ultimate  expresAon  of  de- 
mocracy. But  those  in  Washington  who 
deal  with  tX;e  complex  im>blems  of  sute- 
eraft  inevitably  come  to  see  grave  shartoom- 
ings  in  the  honcsed  old  way  of  settling  issues. 
Increasingly  these  men  and  women  are  re- 
sorting to  a  subtle  and  effective  method  long 
used  by  the  Qxiakers  to  arrive  at  essential 
unanimity  In  their  tusiness  sessions — the 
process  known  as  taking  "the  sezkse  of  the 
meeting." 

The  technique  is  being  adapted  by  numer- 
ous directors  of  public  and  private  organlza- 
ti<His  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
in  recent  years  lielped  to  settle  policy  on  sev- 
eral national  Issues  at  graat  oonaequenoe. 
Already  one  can  detect  the  small  but  signifi- 
cant beginnings  at  this  approach  in  soma 
acUona  of  the  United  Ilatkaia.  Doubtless 
quite  a  few  of  those  who  are  starting  to  em- 
ploy the  technique  are  not  even  aware  of  its 
Quaker  origin,  but  they  are  all  too  familiar 
with  unf<H^unate  reaults  developing  from 
the  great  reliance  on  the  reaching  of  deci- 
sions by  majority  rule. 

Tbe  faults  of  the  oonveatlonal  parliamcn- 
tuy  procedure  arise  from  its  basic  assump- 
tion— that  there  exists  a  divergence  at  inter- 
ests rather  than  a  common  purpose.  Tiie 
introduction  of  a  resolution  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  Is  conceived  as  a  kind  of  contest 
between  opposing  forces,  each  going  tnto 
battle  armed  with  fiUly  farmed  conclusions 
which  it  then  attempts  to  put  over  on  the 
other  side.  If  a  group  cannot  force  accept- 
ance of  the  whole  program,  then  it  proceeds, 
by  a  process  of  barter,  to  swap  point  for 
point — often  without  regard  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  individual  points. 

Tbe  outcome  of  the  vote,  tlien.  ta  a  victory 
for  one  side  and  a  defeat  for  the  other, 
which  leads  to  grudges.  It  Is  likely  to  r^ire- 
aent  no  group  dedalcn  based  on  the  intrin- 
sic merits  of  the  case  Init  a  sort  of  ledger 
sheet  shewing  the  result  of  bargaining  ne- 
gotiations. And  It  tmpoaes  on  the  minority 
a  course  of  action  tn  which  they  do  not  con- 
cur and  which  they  may  positively  resent. 
At  its  most  extreme  the  tenor  of  this  method 
may  be  described  in  the  words  of  a  prom- 
inent bxulnissman  in  the  1820 's.  who  told  a 
stocdcbolders'  meeting,  "We  will  vote  flrat 
and  discuss  later." 

The  Quaker  practice  of  "taking  the  sense 
of  the  meeting."  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a 
combination  of  hree  discussion  and  quiet 
thinking.  "The  Quaker  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment," says  Howard  H.  Brlnton.  <!lrcctar 
of  Pendle  Hill.  Friends'  (^aduate  SehocA  at 
Wallli^ord.  Pa..  ''Is  the  most  complete  de- 
mocracy ever  devtsed.  ^ot  only  do  tbe 
Quakers  refuse  to  admit  the  Imposed  au- 
thority of  any  Individual.  They  do  not  even 
admit  the  authority  of  a  majority.  All  decl- 
slons  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  unanim- 
ity, reached  by  a  process  that  considers  the 
opinion  id  every  person,  both  expert  and 
Inexpert.  Therefore,  a  Quaker  committee 
sometlEMs  appears  to  be  amateurish  and 
time  consuming." 

It  ts  well  worth  tixis  time,  tn  the  Quaker 
view,  to  develop  tn  a  grsup  the  wITMngn— 
to  accept  unanlmcufily  what  appears  to  be 
the  balanced  Judgment  of  the  majority  or 
the  best  informed. 
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_  _  to  UkU  proe*dur«.  t  »ub- 

>et  li  liid<aduoad  not  by  prwntln<  »  nao- 
lutlcm  twt  bj  "^rMdlnc  ■  qutrr. '  TbU  U 
^rmU7  4aM  by  Um  chalnDAn— or  "clerk  of 
itlns-"  M  b«  ta  known  In  Quak»r 
So^  •  4«partun  tton  p»rUJim«n< 
tmrj  ordar  to  by  do  aa—iu  »  petty  mm.  for 
by  tM»  akmptm  d«ne*.  Um  twtM  smom  to 
•ant  IKMB  (b«  froap  m  «  wbote  liut«Ad  ot 
^T*"g  yff*r •■'■**  by  OD*  faction  viUilQ  tt. 

Vartoito  points  at  vWv  oa  tb*  subject  are 
•spraaad  by  IndlTidual  members — whoever 
vtabaa  to  contribute.  But  atrocg  wonlt. 
provQcntlee  lancuafe.  and  repetlttec  du- 
coona  ar«  taboo;  membeii  are  encouraged 
to  ipMk  jnat  onee  on  a  gleen  potnt.  and  only 
•rt«  eanful  Uwugbt.  And.  noat  atcnlflcmnt 
cf  all.  tba  Intflelduai  ■[waki  not  aUnply  aa 
a  wTT"  Biiwaaatr^  bis  own  conertence  but 
M  tte  eoloe  ot  tbe  group  addreaalm  Itself 
to  tlM  tome  at  band,  tf  a  ooatrary  Tlewpotnt 
to  rataad.  tt  to  coosMtared  as  tf  it  were  <»m's 
for  tba  pwpoae  at  treattng  tt  ob}ec- 
•Xlatbnff  under  tbe  wetcbt"  of  tbe 
111  doBbCs  to  tbe  term  tbe  ^laken 

to  jiBiilTn  tbto  attitude  of 

for  a  minority  viewpoint. 
0  ooBttet  at  any  point  becoawa  ao  heated 
M  to  mafea  an  afmnunt  doubtful,  tbe  clerk 
halt  dbciilnn  and  aak  tba  memberi  to 
tba  tnbjeet  for  awbUc  in  tbougbtful 
fh*  TatxM  of  soeb  a  dallberatlTe  pe- 
I  durlnf  World  War  n.  when  a 
In  a  mtddty  Ptilladtipbla 
to    aaCUe    a    troutrteaome 
I  le^iraaaptad.    Tbe 
ot  tbe  outtcam  waa  hlgb  In  tbe 
at  tba  ^piaeopal  Chiveb.    Tbe  dla- 
Mttarly  deadlorked. 
to  a  Qoakar  from  Dela- 
Ooonty  and  I  propoae  tbat  after  the 
>  ol  firtanda  wa  aattt*  down  to  a  p^tod 
of  ailiMM  sad  aaa  tf  «•  cannot  lat  aooae  llfht 


•  MiDiitaa  ef  a  proCoond  alienee  tbe 

eaUad  to  order  and  tbe  dlacus- 

tn  a  dtlfarmt  atmoapbere.    In 

tlma  an  agreement  aattofaet(H7 


any  votln(.  Wben  a  pcal- 
at  actlOB  appears  to  have  been 
by  tba  evtdanee  brought  to  bear  on 
,  tha  dark  auna  It  up  by  "present- 
loto."  aspraaalBg  what  be  takee  to 
at  tbe  Baecttnt— tbe  oonaen- 
of  action  which  would  take 
•ocovnt  tba  moat  atgnlftcant  pleeae  of 
aantnbuted  by  all  tbe  members. 
eartain  point  **you  can  afanoat  hear 
ettcfc."  aa  one  cxperlcnecd 
tbto  phase  of  tba  procaedlngi. 
«Mid  that^  tbe  due  for  tbe  dark  to  preeent 
ktoaUBOta." 

litm  mam  at  the  meeting  aunds  as  tbe 
■raai^^  dactoton  unlaaa  ff^  challenge  la 
by  an  unaatlaftad  Individual.  In  this 
the  darli  may  suspend  the  subject  for 
Itow  boUm — true  unanimity  obrtoualy  be- 
taf  ovt  ol  tna  ijiiaallnn  in  permit  man  care> 
Mi  miMMtoalliiii  and  parhapa  to  gather  more 
taela.  A  wailttae  aaay  be  appointed  for  re- 
to  prepare  a  report  ;ar  tbe  nort 
fhan  a  new  attempt  to  made  to 
QBlty> 

of  tbe  sueeeas  of  tbto  technique  da- 

oa  tha  skill  and  the  character  of  tbe 

■a  BUM  not  only  be  acute,  intaill- 

tt.  8HMlttT«  to  the  meantngi  aaprmaaa  by 

>  bm  he  must  take  care  to  refrain 

iB  tact,  must  fre- 

bto  own  attlttidas.    Prom 

M  a  wbote  tha  system  re- 

dnetortty.  and  a 


at  •Um 
Mttng  Ibat 
SMOtodly.  tba  battaf 


mtiat  be  a  be- 
ot  tha  parUd- 


itt:.t  be  enter- 


talned  that  In  any  derlalons  Ulcfii  the  wav 
sbouid  b«  left  operi  for  the  unconvinrpd  rr 
for  the  Fkeptlca,  evmnuiUv  to  ji'tii  l-i  •''« 
Tlew  reached  by  the  main  body  >f  the  snujp 
If  these  two  cmivictions  iire  hold  by  a  »ub- 
stantiai  number  or  iboee  prest-n:  ;n  the 
meeting,  the  Quaker  practice  has  b«»en  known 
to  surmount  very  great  Initial  dlfferer.cfs  if 
opinion. 

How  »ucce»sfu;  U  this  temperate  rne-h^d 
when  serloua  differences  exist '  TTie  bvsx  .»n- 
swer  llee  In  a  recltiU  of  seme  lmp>^rtant  r:i.s«*8 
where  aitreemeni  is.  or  has  been  attained  by 
the  Quaker  principles  of  unanimity 

1.  The  President  s  Water  Resources  P  vUcy 
Commission,  recently  published  under  its 
report  under  the  tftle  "A  Water  P-.iicy  f^r 
the  American  People  '  The  flndinirs  were 
concurred  In  unsnlmously  by  the  seven  Com- 
missioners. The  Commission,  of  which  I 
was  Chairman,  never  took  a  vote  an  I  nc  rec- 
ord was  kept  of  Its  proceedlnes  The  reixirt 
Iteelf  Is  lu  record  Even  though  its  assign- 
ment from  President  Truman  involved  reach- 
ing decisions  on  many  hli?hly  controversial 
qxiestlons  affecting  water  and  land,  every- 
tlilng  was  talked  out  in  conference  until  a 
meeting  of  minds  was  arrived  at 

a.  The  Acheson-Llllenthal  atomic  piiers;y 
report  was  drafted  by  a  group  which  tried  to 
op«mte  after  the  Quaker  fashion  A  helpful 
factor  In  creating  the  necessary  deliberative 
quiet  was  that  meetings  were  held  in  a  stor- 
age warehouse  on  the  outskirts  of  Washing- 
ton, and  no  one  but  the  partlcu)ants  Kr.ev 
of  the  project  until  the  work  was  completed. 

3.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or^ianiza- 
tlon  of  the  Congress  In  19*8-49.  commonly 
known  as  the  La  PoUetle-Monroney  commit- 
tee, drafted — without  taking  a  vote— the 
voluminous  report  on  the  basis  of  which 
Congress  was  fundamentally  re<}rganized. 

4.  The  present  Senate  Republican  confer- 
ence, of  which  Senator  Millikin  is  chairman 
and  to  which  all  Republican  Members  t>e- 
long.  takes  no  votes  and  such  conclusions  as 
are  reached  are  stated  bv  the  chairman  to 
be  his  Interpretation  of  the  committees 
Joint  thought. 

5.  The  Internstlonal  Monetary  Fund  oper- 
ates In  accordance  with  this  bylaw :  "The 
chairman  wlil  ordinarily  ascertain  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  m  lieu  of  a  formal  vote" 
unleae  a  vote  Is  specifically  called  for  Prank 
Coe.  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  tells  me 
that  during  the  4  or  6  years  since  It  was 
organised  decisions  have  been  reached  on 
OTer  1.000  issues  and  tbat  on  only  12  or  13 
of  them  have  votes  been  taken 

8.  The  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, one  of  the  major  organ izatloiLs  study- 
ing public  finance,  carries  on  Us  discussions 
and  frames  Its  findings  Quaker-fashion  .\t 
the  conclusion  members  of  its  commictees 
are  recorded  as  voting  for  or  against  with 
the  opportunity  accorded  for  explanat  ry 
footnotes. 

7.  Finally,  because  It  Is  frequently  said 
that  the  Quaker  method  can  be  u.>ed  i-nly 
where  relatively  small  groups  are  cimcerned. 
It  Is  wortli  while  to  note  that  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Aging  held  m  Wash- 
ington during  August  1950  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  with 
an  attendance  of  818,  'oaed  the  icroup  pnx-ess 
of  discussion  and  decision.  Clark  Tlbbett*. 
who  acted  aa  chairman  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal committees,  thinks  that  the  success  of 
tbe  several  sections  was  "almost  m  dire<?t 
proportion  to  the  use  made  of  the  group 
method." 

For  all  these  striking  examples,  it  would 
he  false  optimism  to  conclude  that  the  »enfe 
ot  tbe  meeting "  technique  could  b«  applied 
succeesfully  to  the  deliberations  of  major 
political  bodies,  such  as  a  Congress  In  full 
ssestnn  Here  the  limitations  of  the  method 
must  be  acknowledged.  For  by  lu  very  defi- 
nition It  requires  not  only  utter  frankness. 
sincerity  and  mutual  trust  but  also  a  sup. 


pression  of  any  personal,  factional,  partisan 
or  secnonal  Interests. 

There  Is  no  room  in  the  Quaker  practice 
fur  unreas<jned  obstinacy  In  the  face  of 
snund  evidence,  nor  for  resistance  to  unity 
on  a  particular  Issue  Ijased  merely  on  tra- 
ditional antagonism.  S<ime  Friends  them- 
.selves  i?o  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  "practice 
cannot  be  applied  with  much  hope  of  suc- 
ces.«;  m  any  group  composed  of  elt-cted  rep- 
resentatives who  must  report  back  directly 
to  a  con.stituency.  for  often  the  constituency 
holds  .seme  minute  but  unshakable  special 
interests  that  are  contrary  to  the  Interests 
of  The  group  as  a  whole. 

This  also  raises  the  question  whether  any- 
thlr.i?  can  be  gained  from  the  Quaker  method 
m  the  way  of  peacef^il  and  effective  delibera- 
tions among  the  United  Nations.  It  must 
be  recr>Knlzed  that  the  necessary  frankness 
and  trvist  between  eastern  and  western  na- 
tions are  unfortunately  lacking  at  preeent. 
We  could  not  feel  sure,  for  example,  that 
evidenre  presented  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellites  would  be  anything  more 
than  a  disguise  for  her  real  purposes  or  a 
calculated  move  undertaken  for  propaganda 
vrtl;ie 

Still  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  Quaker  practice  and  methods  of  securing 
agreements  on  disputes  before  the  U.  N.  As- 
sembly, once  these  disputes  have  been  handed 
over  to  conciliation  commissions  or  to  media- 
tors Becaiise  tt  Is  possible  for  these  com- 
missions to  operate  In  private,  without  the 
glare  of  press  and  radio  publicity  and  without 
the  necessity  for  Individual  members  of  the 
commissions  to  record  their  points  of  view, 
the  way  seems  open  for  utiliznton  of  the 
Quaker  practice. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.  N.'s  subsidiary  agen- 
cies, those  smaller  nonpoUtlcal  organs  In 
which  a  group  of  nations  represents  the  total 
membership,  there  Is  also  good  opportunity 
for  using  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  for  In 
these  cases  the  members  are  not  expected  to 
reflect  only  their  own  national  interests.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  the  Trxistee- 
shtp  Council,  and  their  subcommisslons  are 
examples  In  point  There  have  been  occa- 
sions In  each  of  these  bodies  when  the  chair- 
man has  been  able,  becaiise  of  the  thorough 
discussion  that  has  taken  place,  to  make  vot- 
nii?  a  perfunctory  step. 

Do  these  Instances  of  8ucceas.ful  use  of  the 
Quaker  method,  and  examples  of  public 
bodies  which  might  try  It,  Indicate  a  wider 
u.sefulness  for  the  sense-of-the-meetlng 
technique  In  the  future?  That  they  do.  If 
the  executives  of  organisations  dealing  with 
public  affairs,  from  the  municipal  level  up 
through  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations. 
will  test  this  technique  they  will  find  that 
Important  decisions  can  be  arrived  at  with 
less  partisanship,  more  harmony,  and  with 
greater  faith  In  the  results  achieved.  That 
much,  in  these  irascible  times  would  be  a 
great  deal. 


CoutkbtiBO  Brvmidi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Thursday.  July  26.  19S1 

Mr  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rxcoko.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing addi-ess  delivered  by  me  at  services 
commemorating  the  one  hundred  and 
forty -sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Constantino  Brumldi.  the  Capitol  artist. 


held  Thursday  morning,  July  26,  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol ; 

Today,  after  a  sUence  of  more  than  TO 
ye-r3,  we  commemorate — we  rememiwr — a 
humble  Immigrant  who  came  to  our  shores 
99  years  ago — Constantino  Brumldi.  He 
brought  with  him  the  genius  of  a  Michel- 
angelo. Here,  as  we  stand  in  this  historic 
rotunda  of  the  Nation's  Capitol,  he  speaks  to 
us  throui^h  his  matchless  art — a  gift  from 
God  himself. 

The  unnumbered  millions  who  have  vis- 
ited this  shrine  of  all  Americans,  and  walked 
Its  spacious  halls  and  historic  rooms,  have 
been  thrilled  by  the  beauty  he  left  behind  on 
Its  painted  walls.  Death  stayed  his  skilled 
and  unerring  hand  in  I8S0. 

Here  he  labored  with  the  eye  and  hand  of 
a  master  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Only 
an  inspued  soul  could  leave  such  a  priceless 
gift  to  a  mighty  nation  and  unborn  gen- 
erations who  may  visit  here. 

Constaatino  Brumldi  came  to  America 
from  Italy  In  1862.  My  own  father  succeeded 
him.  by  the  brief  space  of  2  years.  In  1854. 
Freedom  beckoned  them,  and  the  countless 
thousands  who  followed  after,  to  this,  our 
beloved  land  of  opportunity  and  privilege, 
where  *nhe  air  Is  full  of  sunlight  and  the 
flat;  Is  full  of  stars." 

When  Brumldi  landed  In  America,  he  at 
once  sought  citizenship  within  the  provt- 
Blona  of  our  laws.  The  law  required  him  to 
remain  5  years  before  he  could  accomplish 
the  longing  of  his  grateful  heart.  Within 
3  days  after  the  allotted  years  had  passed, 
he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  first  cf  many  masterpieces  he 
pri:xiuced  thereafter  was  the  painting  of  a 
mural  In  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, showing  CornwaUls  at  Tork- 
town.  So  proud  was  he  to  become  a  dtlzen 
of  the  land  of  his  adoption  that  he  signed 
his  name,  on  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
of  that  mural:  "C.  Brumldi,  artist;  citizen 
of  the  United  States." 

We  do  well  to  remember  this  genius  of 
paint  and  bnuh,  belated  as  It  is  and  for- 
gotten as  he  was.  Recently  he  was  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  the  patriotism  and  untir- 
ing efforts  of  a  great  and  noble  woman.  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock. 

We  honor  ourselves  today  by  honoring  the 
man  who  has  moved  multitudes.  They 
have  come  here  and  gazed  In  awe  and  rap- 
ture at  the  creations  of  his  faultless  skill. 
America  gave  him  opportunity.  He  gave  to 
America  richly,  in  return,  that  rare  talent 
and  ability  witl:  which  he  was  endowed. 
Thus  be  expressed  his  gratitude  for  citizen- 
ship. 

This  month  we  celebrated  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-fifth  birthday  of  our  Re- 
public, the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Otir  thoughts  turned  and  our 
hearts  warmed  with  sentiment  and  patri- 
otism, to  the  55  men  who  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  when 
they  affixed  their  signatures  to  that  famous 
docunieuc.  Had  their  caiise  failed,  death 
would  hare  been  their  portion. 

Such  was  the  danger  and  travail  that  at- 
tended the  hazardotis  beginning  of  that 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  privilege  which 
invited  Brumldi  to  oui'  shor^,  and  which 
we  enjoy  today  as  citizens  of  the  finest  coun- 
try In  the  world. 

Do  we  appreciate  America?  Are  we  as 
proud  and  conscious  of  our  citisensblp  as 
was  this  humble  Inunigrant,  Constantino 
Brumldi.  whose  name  and  fame  we  com- 
memorate today  In  the  very  presence  of  his 
lovely    and   exquisite    achievement? 

With  a  world  on  fire.  aiMl  liberty  in  danger 
everywhere,  may  w«  take  home  with  us 
today  a  greater  appreciation  of  his  incom- 
parable legacy  to  America  and,  tram  the 
lesson  he  taught,  a  deeper  reverence  and 
Icve  for  the  land  we  call  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L.  ANRISO 

OF   IfEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  2951 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Constantino  Brumidi,  the  artist 
who  spent  many  years  decorating  the 
Capitol  Building  of  the  United  States 
and  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  fall  while 
working  on  the  rotunda  frieze,  his  last 
assignment  in  the  Capitol. 

Many  notables  attended  this  ceremony 
as  well  as  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  It  was 
a  dignified  and  deserving  tribute  to  the 
man  who  by  his  artistry  and  geiJus 
fused  aith  his  great  love  and  devotion 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  depicited 
with  the  skill  of  Michelangelo,  America 
as  the  land  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

This  ceremony  under  the  historical 
and  allegorical  scenes  so  deftly  depicted 
in  print  and  plaster  by  that  great  artist 
was  enriched  by  the  angelic  voice  of 
Miss  Lois  Himt,  beautiful  st^iano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co..  who  sang 
the  Star -Spangled  Banner  as  it  had 
never  been  heard  here  in  the  Capitol. 
Miss  Hunt  also  left  her  audience  spell- 
bound, not  only  by  her  voice,  but  by  her 
masterful  manner  of  delivery  as  she 
sang  an  aria.  Un  Bel  Di,  from  Puccini's 
Madame  Butterfly. 

Another  great  artist  who  thrilled  the 
capacity  audience  was  Pvt.  Vic  Da- 
mone,  ptHTular  cinema  and  radio  star. 
His  rendition  of  Sorento  and  God  Bless 
America  as  he  proudly  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States  Army,  won  the 
genuine  plaiMiits  of  the  multitude  pres- 
ent. 

And  now  last  but  not  least,  I  wish  to 
place  on  the  Rscoao  the  entire  speech  of 
Dr.  Myrtle  C^ieney  Murdock,  wife  of  oxir 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Mttrdock]  ,  whose  in- 
spiration it  was  to  pay  this  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  Michelangelo  of  America,  Con- 
stantino Brumidi. 

Betore  doing  so  I  should  like  to  pay 
proper  respects  to  the  Joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House:  Hon.  John  O. 
Pastore,  chairman.  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island:  Hon.  Theodore  P.  Green.  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island;  Hon.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Senator  from  New  Mexico: 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  Senator 
from  Maine;  Hon.  James  H.  Dull.  Sena- 
tor frwn  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  George  A- 
Dondero.  secretary.  Representative  from 
Michigan:  Hon.  Foster  Purcolo,  Repre- 
sentative from  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr..  Representative 
from  New  Jersey;  Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfoso, 
Representative  from  New  York;  Hon.  Al- 
bert P.  Morano,  Representative  from 
Connecticut ;  David  Ltynn,  adviser.  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol. 

Tbe  siieech  ftdlows: 

CoMataHTDio  BaoMm 

One  htmdred  and  f arty-«lx  years  ago  today 
a  babe  was  bcm  In  Italy,  a  babe  whose  des- 


tiny was  to  be  linked  with  yotirs  and  mine. 
From  his  father  came  the  name.  Brumidi, 
but  It  must  have  been  his  Italian  mother 
who  first  called  hUn  Constantino.  She  might 
have  remembered  the  old  Roman  Emperor, 
ConstanUne,  but  I  would  rather  believe  that 
ahe  laid  store  by  the  word.  CcnsUnttno^ 
meaning — constant,  steadfast,  faithful. 

We  know  next  to  nothing  about  the  life 
of  this  child  in  Italy,  as  a  child  or  as  a  man. 
But  we  do  know  that  as  a  man  he  landed  on 
the  shore  of  America,  an  Italian  refugee, 
hiinting  liberty  at  the  age  of  47 

I  hold  In  my  hand  an  old  Bible  of  great 
worth.  It  fixes  the  date  of  this  Italian's 
birth  and  the  date  of  his  American  landing. 
On  a  page  reserved  for  family  record  we 
have  among  other  precious  data  in  Bru- 
mldi's  own  hand wr- ting  these  words.  "Con- 
stantino Brumldi.  born  in  Bcme.  July  26. 
.1805.'  And  on  the  inside  front  cover  is  this 
record.  "Constantino  Brumldi.  from  Rome. 
Italy.  Arrived  In  New  York,  America,  on 
the  18th  of  September.  1853.  Presented  to 
me  by  the  American  Bible  Society." 

And  now  will  you  Imagine  yourself  in  this 
Capitol  Building  of  tbe  United  States  in  1852. 
Your  Senate  was  at  home  just  north  of  this 
rotunda  in  what  Is  now  a  vacant  shrine  and 
show  place.  The  Chamber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  then  what  is  now  Statu- 
ary Hall,  just  south  of  the  rotunda.  Re- 
member, the  Senate  and  House  extensions  as 
they  are  today  were  barely  beg\m  by  1863. 
This  rutimda  must  have  been  In  lis  un- 
adorned state,  much  the  same  as  It  would  ba 
today  In  lU  unadorned  state,  with  this 
exception,  that  above  us  was  a  low,  uninter- 
esting wooden  dome,  the  present  cast-iron 
dome  having  been  built  between  the  years 
1856  and  1865. 

Brumidi  stood,  we  think.  In  this  rotunda 
soon  after  taking  out  his  {»«iinLinary  nat- 
uralization papers,  even  belore  the  close  of 
1852.  His  briUiant.  active  mind  dreamed  of 
a  freficoed  frlese  In  imitation  bas  relief,  en- 
circling these  rotunda  walls  that  would  pic- 
ture for  all  posterity  the  stirring  story  ot 
this  young  Republic.  But.  midst  the  coa- 
fualon  of  building  and  preparations  for  a 
change  of  Presidents,  tbe  Italian  artist  came 
and  went  without  incident.  However,  he 
took  with  him  the  dream  for  a  rotunda 
Irieee. 

We  find  him  next  In  Mexico  City  making 
beautiful  a  cathedral  for  the  Mexican  people. 
And  during  those  years  In  Mexico  he  re- 
membered the  rotunda  frieae  In  the  United 
States  that  be  wanted  sotnc  day  to  paint,  so 
he  sketched  many  of  the  aoenes  in  Mexico. 

How  do  we  know?  We  have  in  our  poasea- 
slon  the  original  working  sketches  for  this 
frieae — a  scroU  more  than  SO  feet  long  and 
13  inches  wide,  in  sepia  water  color  dene  an 
Manila  wrapping  paper  frequently  spliced, 
signed  and  dated  by  Brumldi.  inftuenced  by 
this  sojourn  in  Mexico,  by  erldences  of  an- 
cient Aztec  culture  found  there,  the  artist 
made  use  of  the  Aztec  Calendar  Stone  in  tbe 
second  group  on  the  North  wall  of  the  frieze — 
Cortea  and  Mouteauma  at  the  Mexican 
Ton  pie. 

With  the  preliminary  sketches  drawn  so 
early  we  can  but  wondes'  bow  tt  happened 
that  the  frieze  was  actually  Brumidi 's  last 
work  tn  this  Capitol 

Brumidl's  first  work  tn  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States,  hli  sample.  If  you 
please,  was  in  the  old  Boose  Agricultural 
Commlttae  Room,  flnlsbed  In  1866.  There 
he  demonstrated  hto  abUlty  to  do  real  fresco 
on  ceilings,  snd  his  artistry  on  side  walls 
with  oil  paints  on  dry  plaster  at  a  wage  of 
88  a  day.  and  at  first.  I  believe,  he  piirchased 
his  own  supplies.  Remember,  though,  from 
the  beglnnlag  Brumldi  worlced  for  more 
than  money. 

Wbeo  asked  that  first  year  what  his  waga 
demand  would  be.  be  is  recorded  to  have  ssid. 
**I  am  no  kmger  interested  In  fame  or  for- 
tuiie.    My  one  ambition  and  my  daily  praye-: 


hi- 
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etfal  and  reatful. 
atai  raeatvc  ttoeir  con- 
misal.  Waablncton 
:  Oonwaltla.  that  was  a  part  at  tbe  House 
of  Mef— nlattTM  Chamber  for  98  yean— 
ta  tW7  and  tifned.  "XL  Bnunldl. 
ritlaM  of  tbe  U.  8." 
At  the  t^  at  to  tbla  ateadfast  frtend  of 
Utarty.  ftniabed  tbe  aloKat  uo- 
taik  of  palatine  tbe  bote  freaco 
ta  tha  top  of  tbte  dome  above  ua — to  be 
CJM  eqnare  feet  of  ooocave  fresco. 
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IB  oRler  to  kMlc  Itfe-atae  to  you  and 
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Iras  Its  name  from  freab  mor- 
r,  a«4  Is  the  takntodlate  and  rapid  applt- 
of  aitneral  eolora  diluted  In  water  to 
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the  oolors  are  abeorbed  by  tbe  mor- 
tta  freahni  us  and  repeating  tbla 
day  by  day  until  tbe  entire  picture 
wm  be  eooapletwl." 

to  K-tter«  saved  by  the  Depart- 
oC  tha  Interior  and  preaerred  In  tbe 
Archlvas.  negotiations  witb  Brumull 
for  |f*»f«««»*g  this  dome  canopy  began  m  1863. 
Ob  Densrobw^  8.  1884.  Architect  Walter  re- 
portad  that  the  eaaopy  for  tbe  picture  over 
the  aya  of  the  dome  was  ready  for  tbe 
that  Ifr.  Brtnnldl  was  "about  to 
On  Norember  1.  1885, 
Ar^ttact  Cterk  reported  tbat  tbe  picture 
easr  tba  aya  of  tbe  dome  was  aU  painted 
la  feat  that  Mr.  Bmmldl  was  unwUllug  to 
haaa  the  aray'*H*nt  raaiovcd  imtU  be  could 
tba  cosinartlona  of  tbe  pieces  <a 
put  up  la  sections  itey  by  day." 
tmm  the  pisaterlng  was  thoroughly  dry 
woold  have  no  aiore  "change- 

trath   la  that  Brumldl  was   anally 

that   the  seafloldlag  should   be 

at  that  particular  time  for  publlo 

hot  wtth  the  andsretandlng  tbat 

tha  TP>i"»^»-g  would  be  rebuut  and 

be  aUovad  to  BBootb  over 

of  the  plaeas  of  plaatar.   Tbat 

process  wea  naear  ordered, 

«a  are  glad  that  it  heppsaad  so. 

aaaily  8oa  trom  iha 


limal 


oi  tha  iBlOTlor  vhtah 


tbe  artist  840.000  upon  the  compiftton  of 
the  dome  canopy.  If  you  wer«  to  tabuJnte 
today  tbe  old  Touchers  signed  by  Brum  id  i 
that  are  preeerved  in  Architect  Ljrnn  s  office 
In  ihla  Capitol  you  wtiuld  find  that  the 
Toucher*  for  the  dome  canopy  toto:  »a9  .>00 
It  was  Senator  Voorheea.  of  Indiana,  ci:  -he 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  d.^ys  ai'.eT  *he 
death  of  Brumldl  who  explained  the  n.i.sjii:.^- 
UOO.  Senalor  Vtwrheea  intrrxluced  m 
amendment  to  an  sfiproprUtion  bii;  that 
day  aaklng  for  1700  for  Brumldl  He  ex- 
explalned  that  when  the  scaffoldins  had  b»>e!i 
removed  from  beneath  the  canopy  of  ti.e 
dome  In  1865  before  Brumidl  was  rivph  time 
to  unootfa  o»er  the  connections  of  the  pieces 
of  plaster,  the  Government  could  not  pay 
the  full  price  for  an  uncompleted  plcure  so 
8500  wa3  retained.  •"And."  said  Sena'ir 
Voorheea.  "we  saved  1200  by  not  rebuilding 
the  sacaffoldtng  oo  I  consider  that  that  «20<) 
also  belongs  to  Brumldl  "  Not  a  Senator 
voted  againat  this  t700  appropriation. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  Coni;re";s.Tien  and 
Senators  are  wondering  how  that  «700  waa 
apent  after  the  death  of  Brumidi  It  *as 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  again  th.it 
aaved  the  record.  In  an  aid  Depar* merit  ex- 
penditure book  now  In  the  Archives  is  an 
Itemlioed  statement  of  the  checks  written  on 
the  $700  appropriation.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  went  to  Elena  Brumidi.  the  art- 
Ist'a  Italian-born  daughter.  In  Rome  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  went  to  Laur-nce 
Brumldl,  the  artist's  American-born  .son  in 
Washington,  and  the  extra  1200  paid  Bru- 
midl's  funeral  expenses. 

But  I  believe  the  fact  that  I  want  nv-st 
that  you  should  remember  about  the  d  me 
canopy  la  this:  Brumldl  painted  that  4  664 
square  feet  of  fresco  over  the  eye  >t  the 
dome,  a  palming  with  a  ooncavity  of  21  feet. 
In  exactly  1  year's  time,  and  he  whs  60  years 
old  at  the  time.     Almost  ir;Credib!e 

And  still  Americas  steadfast  friend,  tae 
faithful  lover  of  liberty,  never  f  .irect  that 
early  dream  of  1852  Bemem'oer '  That 
frescoed  belt  around  this  rotund*^  h  r 
some  reason  no  appropriation  was  ever 
made  by  Congress  for  the  rotunda  frieze 
while  Brumldl  was  here  He  flnLslied  the 
dome  canopy  In  1863.  He  finished  s(nie  11 
portraits  on  the  walls  oi  the  ^ri-ur-.d-r".i;or 
corridors  in  the  Senate  Annex  m  ia70  In 
1875  and  1876  he  was  at  work  on  a  frescied 
celling  In  the  old  Sergeant  at  .Arms  Office  m 
the  Senate  Annex,  in  1877  Brumidi  t ..k. 
the  Initiative.  He  said  to  Capltoi  lender?. 
"All  right;  I  will  do  the  rotunda  (ne^e  f  ir 
the  daily  wage." 

So  at  the  age  of  72  our  Italian  aril.st  bei;an 
his  laat  freaco,  and  he  began  Just  abt)ve  this 
platform  with  the  Landing  of  Cclumbus 
He  worked  almost  with  desperatun  m  his 
determined  effort  to  leave  a  completed  p.'-c- 
ceealon  of  American  hLstorical  scenes  ar.und 
this  rotunda,  but  time  gave  the  artist  no 
help.  At  tbe  midpoint  over  there  where  the 
light  floods  the  freaco  of  William  Penn  and 
the  Indians  the  old  artist  collapsed  on  the 
scaffolding.  The  chair  on  the  platform 
tipped  beneath  him,  throwing  him  mer  He 
bekl  by  his  bare  hands  to  the  round  of  the 
ladder  with  a  part  of  his  body  on  the  plat- 
form until  a  Mr.  Lammond  came  from  the 
top  of  the  dome  down  to  him.  and  some 
other  workmen  came  from  the  rotunda  floor 
up  to  him  and  rescued  hun  Hu  -Aork  in 
the  Capltoi  Building  of  the  United  Sta-es 
was  done  He  died  6  mouths  later-  Febr.;- 
ary  19.  1880. 

At  Glen  wood  Cemetery  here  in  W,wr.;.'U- 
ton  tbe  grave  of  Constantino  Brumidi  has 
been  unknown  and  unmarked  by  the  Oov- 
emroent  of  the  United  States,  but  Con>rre*a 
has  recently  voted  a  bronsse  tablet  for  the 
rastlng  ptaos  of  our  Capitol  artut  which  will 
ba  sealed  to  a  low  granite  headstone  with 
appropriate  ceremony  at  a  later  date 


Back  In  1880.  4  days  after  Brumldl's 
death,  two  Members  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate  paid  tribute  to  the  Capltoi  artist. 
Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  as  he  closed  his 
eulogy  to  his  friend  from  Italy,  aald:  "Bru- 
midls  great  desire  was  that  he  might  live 
t  •■  complete  his  last  great  work.  So  long 
had  hf  devoted  his  heart  and  strength  to  this 
Capitol  that  his  love  and  reverence  for  it 
wa.s  not  8urpa.s«<*d  by  even  that  of  Mlchel- 
ansjelo  for  St    Peter's." 

.stTuitor  V(X5rhees.  of  Indiana,  on  that 
same  day  back  In  1880.  after  he  had  sug- 
e««<ted  the  1700  amendment,  said  this:  "Mr. 
Brumldl  wa.s  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  what  he  re^-arded  as  the  greatest 
work  of  his  life.  He  was  unfolding  with  the 
maclc  of  genius  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capl- 
til  the  scroll  of  American  history,  from  the 
land  I  nil  of  Columbus  to  the  present  day. 
He  earnestlv  desired  to  live  long  enough  to 
complete  this  vast  conception.  But  he  has 
left  an  empty  chair  and  his  great  design 
unfinished,  as  others  have  done  and  will 
ciinttnue  to  do  In  other  places. 

At  no  dl-^tant  day  some  memorial  will  be 
erected  in  some  appropriate  place  in  this 
Capitol  to  his  memory.  He  who  beautiflea 
the  pathway  of  life,  who  creates  Images  of 
loveliness  for  the  human  eye  to  rest  upon. 
1.S  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  He  will 
be  crowned  by  the  gratitude  of  his  own  and 
of  succeeding  generations.  In  the  older 
countries  of  E\U'ope.  where  the  profession  of 
art  has  a  higher  rank  than  here.  Brumldl 
would  have  had  a  public  funeral  and  his 
remains  would  have  been  deposited  in 
ground  set  apart  for  persons  of  distinction. 
In  Enijland  he  would  have  had  a  place  and 
a  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  matters  little,  however,  whether  we  or 
those  who  come  after  us  do  anything  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  The  walls  of  this 
Capitol  will  hold  his  fame  fresh  and  ever 
Increasing  as  long  as  they  themselves  shall 
stand  " 

T'xlay  71  years  aftor  the  artist's  death, 
another  tribute  In  words  has  been  paid  Bru- 
midi. this  time  by  Mr  C.  P  W.  McCready. 
of  Penn.syl\  anla.  not  a  Member  of  Congress. 
not  an  Italian-American,  but  simply  one  of 
the  rest  of  us.  Ht  pays  so  Just  a  tribute  to 
Brumldl  as  to  make  It  almost  a  dedl'-ation. 
I  shall  read  his  tribute  as  your  tribute  and 
my  tribute  to  the  Michelangelo  of  the  United 
States  Capitol,     Shall  we  not  stand' 

■We  are  assembled  here  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  man.  an  Italian  refugee  In 
whose  heart  burned  the  eternal  spark  of 
freedom  In  whose  mind  was  the  purpose 
to  serve  his  adopted  country.  In  whc»e  hand 
was  the  skill  of  a  Michelangelo:  In  whose 
soul  was  the  love  of  the  l)eautiful — Consta.i- 
tmo  Brumldl,  artist,  citizen  of  the  United 
States 

"As  we  stand  In  the  rotunda  of  this  Capl- 
Ui\.  and  as  we  gaze  In  wonderment  at  the 
historical  and  allegorical  scenes  so  deftly  de- 
pleted here  In  paint  and  plaster,  we  pause 
In  our  admiration  to  say,  "Truly  a  great  man 
worked  here."  As  long  as  the  frescoes  shall 
live  Brumidi  Is  not  dead  His  soul  speaks 
ti5  us  from  the  very  walls  and  celling  of  this 
rotunda  A  spell  of  magic  enchantment  per- 
vades this  sptit.  The  past  merstes  with  the 
present      Time  Is  of  no  account. 

"Here  is  a  spot  to  which  politicians  and 
statesmen  and  all  the  rest  of  us  may  come 
t  >  draw  inspiration,  to  cleanse  our  souls 
of  i->*>ttiness.  and  to  get  s  vision  of  our  high 
calling  trom  the  loftiness  of  the  dome  above. 
"Here  may  Inspiration  take  wing  and  be 
translated  into  new  horizons  of  achieve- 
ment 

"His  work  alone  Is  a  sufficient  memorial 
to  the  fame  of  this  great  artist.  But  that 
succeeding  generations  may  know  his  nanaa, 
we  pay  official  tribute  on  this  occasion  to 
Constantino  Brumidi.  artist,  clticen  of  the 
United  Slates'" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nxiMotB 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVB 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  aad  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rzcots  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  dated  July 
22,  1951.  entitled  "America's  Socialists." 
AMzaxca's  Socuusra 

The  Commimlst  Party  In  the  United  States 
has  ta^en  to  cover.  Eleven  of  its  leaders 
have  been  convicted,  seven  of  them  are  in 
Jail,  and  four  are  In  hiding.  Seventeen 
others  have  been  Indicted.  The  missing  ones 
are  believed  to  be  directing  tbe  movement 
from  underground  while  tbe  beat  Is  on. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  full  ste&m  ahead  In  tbe 
United  States  with  the  other  branch  of 
Marxian  radicals,  the  Socialists.  In  Briitatn. 
trade  unionists  were  the  hard  core  of  tbe 
Socialist  movement  which  adopted  tlw  name 
Labor  Party,  sought  to  elect  a  body  of  their 
members  to  Parliament,  and  eventually  took 
over   the   government. 

The  Labor  Party  here  Is  tbe  CIO.  Unlllte 
the  British  Labor  Party,  this  SoclallBt  or- 
ganization In  tbe  United  States  is  not  con- 
tent to  bide  Its  time  by  electing  a  few  can- 
didates to  constitute  an  element  in  a  con- 
gressional minority.  Tbe  CIO  moved  In  on 
tbe  Elenii^Tatic  Party,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  took  over  tbe  White 
House.  Harry  S.  Truman  became  President 
only  because  he  was  approved  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  1»44  by  Sidney  Hlllman  of  the  CIO 
hierarchy. 

The  CIO's  man  In  the  White  Baxme,  al- 
though ncHnlnally  a  Democrat,  has  proved  to 
be  more  of  a  Socialist  than  Ramsay  llac- 
Donald.  Britain's  first  Socialist  Prime  Minis- 
ter MacDonald  actually  turned  out  to  be  a 
moderate,  with  the  restilt  that  a  large  part 
of  the  Labor  Party  turned  against  blm  and 
he  was  maintained  In  oOce  by  tbe  support 
of  the  Conservative  Party.  Truman  on  tbe 
other  hand,  though  retaining  tbe  Democratic 
label,  has  never  failed  to  do  tbe  bidding  of 
the  Socialists  wbo  placed  him  In  a  position 
to  succeed  to  the  Presidency. 

Clement  Attlee.  tbe  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter, In  his  book  "The  Labor  Party  In  Per- 
spective." says  tbat  although  socialism  Is  a 
universal  movement,  "an  examination  of  the 
Socialist  movements  throughout  tbe  world 
will  show  their  form  Is  conditioned  by  tbelr 
circiunstances."'  In  promoting  iavUH«m  In 
this  country  witb  the  backing  of  President 
Truman,  the  dO  has  departed  In  only  one 
Important  particular  irom  the  program  at  tbe 
British  Socialists.  They  have  not  yet  sought 
Government  ownership  of  the  m^ang  of  pio- 
ductiou. 

This  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  timings 
and  springs  from  a  conviction  that  by  con- 
eentraUng  upon  other  parts  of  their  program 
they  can  so  burden  private  enterprise  that  It 
wiU  fall  of  its  own  weight.  Similarly,  tbe 
Labor  Party  was  In  ofllce  In  1834  and  again 
In  193S.  but  naUonallxatlon  did  not  begin 
untU  it  came  Into  power  for  the  third  time 

Tbe  CIO  hopes  to  make  tbla  a  Sodallat 
country  by  destroying  tbe  rooU  of  capltaUsitt. 
The  first  step  consiste  in  Increasing  Oovem- 
ment  ezpendltursa  for  so-called  sodal-wei- 
fare  purposes.  To  tba  scbcsoes  already  In 
effect,  tbe  CIO.  with  full  backing  of  the  man 
In  the  White  Houae.  adds  s  call  for  oMdlcal 
care  for  everyone  available  at  public  ex- 
penae;  vast  new  public  housing  projects; 
Federal  grants  to  education  and  expendl- 


tiarea  fer  reeratloB.  As  tf  these  tteim  w«« 
not  anoogb  to  overload  a  budget,  tbe  dO 
mtburiasoealty  Indotaes  any  aCbeiBc  for 
spending  money  to  raise  standards  of  Uvtng 
aa  aroaod  tbe  world.  It  also  backs  huge 
military  expenditures  both  at  bo«ne  and 
abroad. 

As  expeudltUTi^  on  soefa  a  scale  create  a 
bun  market  for  labor  and  drive  up  prlcea. 
the  CIO  wants  iU  man  In  the  White  House 
to  have  tbe  authority  to  pay  subsidies  to 
farmers  so  that  the  Treasury  will  pay  part  of 
everytwdy's  grocaj  bill.  It  wants  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  tbe  power  to  control  prlcea 
w1t.hout  stmottaneously  controlling  wages. 
confident  thut  their  man  win  let  tbelr  pay 
go  up  while  prices  are  kept  down.  It  de- 
man<te  tbat  the  revenue  to  pay  for  tbe  vast 
budget  be  obtained  by  raising  taxes  on  cor- 
porations and  persons  in  the  higher-income 
brackets,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  taxes 
have  been  raised  again  and  again  and  are 
higher  than  ever  before. 

The  dO  Socialists  are  not  tmaware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  measiuiis  which  they 
urge.  They  know  that  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, such  as  we  have  known,  requires  an 
endless  stream  of  new  capital,  that  this  ceji 
ccme  only  from  retained  profits  they  seek 
to  prevent  corporations  frran  earning,  or 
from  new  investment  ftmds  of  Individuals 
they  mean  to  prevent  from  saving  The 
Socialists  know  that  by  cutting  off  new  capi- 
tal from  private  enterprise  they  can  bring 
about  the  stagnation  which,  as  in  England, 
will  make  the  nationalizatloc  of  tbe  instru- 
ments of  production  acceptable  or  perhaps 
Inevttabie. 

The  CIO  Is  tbe  expresalooi  In  tbe  United 
States  of  an  econcxnlc  ayhtem  which  >*^^ 
ruined  England.  Of  tbe  three  branches  of 
our  Government,  tbe  American  Socialist 
movement  dominates  the  executive  branch 
and  substantial  segments  of  tbe  leglsUtive 
and  JwUdal  branches.  Tbe  free  Members 
of  Congress  should  reflect  upon  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  Socialist  economic  controls 
and  of  the  Socialist  lax  proposals  that  are 
urged  upon  them  by  the  CIO  and  the  Social- 
ist In  the  White  Bouse. 


WkcB  Wa  Ocu  AekcsM  Redca? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OP  XZ-LXNCUS 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFS^^arTATIVS 

Thursday.  July  26.  19S1 

Mr.    VELDE.    Mr.     Speaker,    imder 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in    the 
Rscon,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Peor^  Star  (tf  July  2i.  1951: 
WRzn  WZll  Dbah  Acbbsor  Rxsaeif? 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  remember  how  long 
rumon  have  predicted  the  resigning  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acbeson.  Certainly  they 
have  persisted  since  the  conviction  of  Alger 
IBa  when  Acbeson  shocked  the  Nation  with 
bis  statement  tbat  tw  would  not  turn  bis 
back  on  RIsb. 

TO  speak  of  Acbeson  resigning  Is.  of  course, 
to  compromise  tbe  truth  to  some  degree.  It 
Is  commonly  uiKtevtood  that  the  decision 
"Win  rest  with  President  IVuman.  If  and 
when  tbe  day  comes,  during  the  lYuman  sd- 
mlnlstratiaa.  that  ISr.  Acbcsoo  leaves  the 
oOoe  of  Secretary  <a  State,  the  timing  and 
tbe  manner  ot  bis  departure  win  be  detCT- 
mined  by  tbe  President. 

Since,  up  to  tbla  time.  Kr.  Truman  has 
been  wlamant  tn  bis  refinal  to  rcmave  Mr. 
Acbeeon,  tn  spite  of  appoOs  from  prnmlni«ot 
members  of  bis  own  party,  it  is  dllBcult  to 


to«8*M  a  aiauga  at  tbt  PrMldratls  attl- 
twle  that  doas  not  nOeet  tha  rTumrlai 
of  tbe  1989  mmpatgn.  For  tbe  iMt  month  or 
two,  U  Is  reported  tbat  many  womad  Dem- 
ocrats high  tn  party  oounells  bare  been  goiag 
to  tbe  President  to  beg  for  Dean  AcheaonH 
ronoval.  Semator  Coinrui.T  of  Texas  Is  one 
of  tboae  wbo  bava  stiff  reelection  battles 
ahead  and  anticipate  tbat  Mr.  Acheson  wffl 
be  a  serious  handicap.  Mr.  Truman  Is  too 
mnefa  ttf  a  party  man  to  brush  such  appeals 
ligbUy  aatde. 

Mr.  Acheeoo  has  bcoi  tbe  mo6t  ccntro- 
versial  figure  In  the  office  at  Secretary  of 
State  in  twentleth-oentury  American  his- 
tory. Fw  3  years  be  has  been  the  chief  po- 
litical tvget  of  Republicans  tn  Washington. 
Many  Americans  blame  blm  for  the  dismimal 
of  Oen.  Dooglaa  MacArtbnr.  Bis  Par  Bast 
policy  is  condcmnad  by  many  as  tbe  prlndiml 
cause  oi  the  loss  of  Cblna  to  tbe  Commu- 
nists. His  vsciuatlon  on  such  major  Issues 
sia  Formosa  and  Cblneee  representation  In 
the  United  Natitais  has  cost  hfin  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  his  own  party.  Some  Dem- 
ocrats, while  believing  tbat  be  is  a  com- 
petent public  oOlcial.  feel  tbat  no  peraon  wbo 
has  become  tbe  center  of  so  much  bitter 
controversy  should  remain  In  the  OOainet. 

Recently  there  «aem  to  be  more  rumors 
tbat  tbe  President  wiU  aUow  Mr.  Acbeson  to 
resign  tn  time  to  get  away  from  the  center 
of  public  sttentlon  before  the  10S3  cam- 
paign. It  may  be  a  cynical  comment  on 
American  poUtica,  but  If  Mr.  AebeaoD  shooM 
be  replaced  by  the  end  at  this  year,  be  migbt 
be  pretty  well  forgotten  by  tbe  ttma  of  the 
November  19^  election. 


PcUiua  Rirer— Aa  b^H^ut  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 


Hf  TBE  BOUSE  OP  REfMEBEWTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  2€,  1951 

Mr.  SCUDDER.  Mr.  ^)eaJur,  under 
kavTi  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoBs,  I  indade  an  edl- 
torml  from  the  ArYUB>Ooazier.  putdisbed 
at  Petaluma.  CaUf .,  dated  July  18,  1951. 
and  «itit]ed  "River  Dredicing.'* 

One  of  the  main  rommiercial  water- 
ways in  northern  Calif  orrda  is  tbe  Peta- 
luma River,  which  provides  a  water 
route  f  rr>m  the  highly  productive  inland 
areas  of  central  California.  The  grain 
crops  of  the  Sacramento  Valk^  must 
be  shiived  into  Sonoma  County  to  sup- 
port the  large  pc»iltry  and  dairy  indus- 
tries, so  essential  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  entin  economy.  Barges 
and  tankers  haul  in  ezoeas  of  200,000 
Ums  oi  freight  over  this  river  annually, 
comi»l5lng  agricultural  products,  con- 
struction matoiabi,  petroleum,  wool, 
and  many  others. 

According  to  the  California  State 
Senate  fact-finding  commttiec.  tbe  Pet- 
aluma River  carries  tbe  largest  ton- 
nage of  any  Federal  waterway  in  the 
Immediate  North  Bay  aectioa. 

However,  due  to  silting  tn  of  the  rt.'er 
bed  aixi  dangerous  shoaling  conditions 
that  develop,  barges  and  other  sbaOow- 
draft  vessels  can  ply  tbe  rimr  safely 
only  at  high  tide.  As  a  result,  tbe 
maximum  of  this  navigable  stream  has 
not  been  attained  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  raatntain  regular  schedules. 
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AOd  tiM  de^<kocd  «  hardship  to  the  tn- 
dtHtry  m  DoC  h«Tln«  the  kdrantace  of  the 
low  imtas  ol  water  transportation. 

The  chanber  of  commerce  of  the  city 
of  PetaMuna.  as  veil  as  the  Sonoma 
County  Board  of  Superrtsors.  ha\-e 
adopted  resolutions  orbing  alk>catk>n  of 
Federal  fluids  to  maintain  this  watenray 
at  prci«et  depth.  Tlie  shoaling  of  sec- 
tkMW  of  the  canal  create  the  present 
coQditioia  which  interfere  with  the  ree- 
nter novcmcnt  of  freteht  shiisnents 

Until  recently  the  rlrer  was  dredged 
every  4  y«an.  but  we  are  now  informed 
that  funk  are  not  available  for  con- 
ttnwtVrm  of  this  operation  The  last 
drKlfiiiC  was  cooducted  in  1947.  at  a  cost 
of  aroood  tfO.OOO  The  ilver  Is  silting 
in  %ery  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  definite 
Deed  for  dredging  to  oiuuntain  the  mim- 
Bum  channel  depth  uf  4  feet 

Increaaed  food  production  and 
•tcpped  up  manufacturing  demand  con- 
vcnlCBt  and  low -cost  transportation  to 
Bieet  the  needs  i-tt  o\it  growing  popula- 
tMML  as  well  as  requirements  of  the  mili> 
tary  The  North  Bay  counties  are  recog  - 
nted  as  being  among  the  leading  agrl- 
cjltoral  producers  m  California.  In- 
dualrtal  development  has  shown  a  rapid 
Inervaae  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
and  tbe  percentage  ot  population  growtli 
to  aamnc  the  highest  m  tbe  State. 

Proper  maintenance  of  the  Petalunii 
Riv«r  win  facUiUte  movement  of  goods 
and  produce,  and  increase  the  tonnage 
o(  freight  shipments  and  stimulate  tte 
ceowMiy  in  geoeraL  I  call  upon  the 
Ansy  engineers  to  allocate  enough 
money  to  maintain  s:ich  projects  until 
tbe  funds  are  available  to  make  impro\(>- 
oommensuraie  with  the  growing 


P»taluni«  U  ■  l*rgf  nr.d  pn^durnvp  t>  •;;;:-,• 
and  dfiij  c*nt?r  If  the  river  cuv.  hr'.y.^ 
uc  ft*d  for  oMT  chukfus  and  o  \i«i  i'  » 
ch««p«f  rate,  then  it  m  Vi  tti*-  atlvti.-.i^i 
of  til*  (l«fens*  *ff. vrt  that  \t:ue  rtv««r  b<'  !.lrp-;,;>'il 
•o  that  It  can  be  iis*<l  with  safety 

Mor^TVTT  there  are  'ther  i-n>tev.':^:^  ■>.'  :  .: 
the  rirer  for  the  deiens*  fff.'rt  rhfr>'  ;>  ..■ 
a  number  of  firms  which  mav  ri-r.".-. .■>  i,;c- 
fenae  contracts,  and  if  ttiev  i5  ■  ■  if  ::'■'";• 
might  prove  to  b*  •*  clieap  tr.\;,i,'"  T'.iti  -. 
artery  for  liiem.  iv.>j 

We  have  not  yet  reached  our  pc  i*  ::.  !■•' 
defeDM  effort  As  pr-xliicUcn  st<?i><  •..;•  ■■•  d 
we  r«e».-h  that  top  every  m'>cle  o.'  trnnsp"'"- 
lauon  IS  going  to  be  t.txed  to  provide  'l.e 
gwirt  fKiw  of  irxKls  to  the  r.eoeft.s.^ry  centers. 
Ni!  way  tjf  trsn.^portanon  r.ir.  .i.T^ird  to  b« 
overlot>ked.  be  It  r;u:»jv  hi^h»ajr.  or  water- 
way 


T!.<>»p     f  u.i  who  have  had  the  honor  t<5  sit 

Ir,  'he  rlasses  of  these  Intellectual  cousins 
)(;'»  ertaiii  th;*t  Missouri  and  America  CTwe 
If  •MM  .1  vote  of  thiinks  for  their  ruany  con- 
t:' Nur;,  JUS  t.>  ruAtikind. 


Tbe  editorial  in  reference  above  lends 
wyK^afai  to  the  need  and  is  as  follows: 

ttxrtM  DmMMVtxQ 
B  the  P»taJuitta  Birvr  U  lo  be  maintained 
•  ofM  of  our  main  transportation  arten?s. 
will  have  to  be  done  to  remove  di  n- 
■iKMltag  coodltloiu  and  to  make  tbe 
rtv«v  Mfs  for  trauportatton  Toana«e  ptuia- 
li^  tqa  tba  river  in  ttie  post  few  yemn  t.aa 
but  recently  tbcre  baa  been 
activity  and  interest  tn  tbe  wat^- 
OcvrtopaMnU  tn  bandUng  oilk 
have  iBMle  vbe  feed  com- 
d  again  in  ustnc  tlie  rMer. 
At  ttas  (TM*Bt  tin*  tix  i^*^  ^^**  myn 
tonai^t  pMStng  ofmr  it  than  any  other  F«d- 
•tal  waterway  in  the  immediate  Hnrxh  I^y 
nettOB.  Tte  potential  lonnaige.  il  the  rivet 
to  diadgeO  tod  again  made  aife  for  trana- 
porlatloa.  !■  much  greater. 

at  the  Petaluma  group  meettnf 

ta  San  Franetooo  with  the  Army 

or  ¥1^1  man  reeeleed  Uttie  encourage- 

it  or  help  trem  tlw  Pwlarai  Ooverxun^nt 

tr.    Tiiey  were  told  tliat 

tmdi  were   bdng   directed   to  de- 

sntf  0th«r   ntal   needs,   and   that    it 

be  dflfteult  to  ahow  a  definite  need 

on  a  delcnae  baelB. 

ot  ootammn*,  quite  natu- 

M«  eoaSMit  wtth  this  report.    Tbe 

*!«««  paaead  a  reeolutkin.   which 

vUl  to  ftawdsd  to  tbe  Army  Corpa  at  Ma- 

M  wall  as  to  our  RepreeeiiUtlvet  in 

lOgiag  that  tlM  aaeeeeary  f  tinda 

to  earrv  out    the  needed 


of  good  arfUSMntB 

at  iliwlflin  oo  U»e 

ied  la  wtth 

M  «aU  an  de- 

teve  to  eat.    Pouttn  aa<i  ^»^ 
ttal  part  at  our  diet. 


Missoari'i  Inteilectual  Coutbt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

OF    MISSOl»I 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr  MOULDER  Mr  vSpeaktr  ur.der 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  statement  by  G^orue  S  Rfutpr. 
Jr .  of  Henr>'  County.  Mo  cor.cern.niZ 
the  great  contnbuisons  in  educatici.^il 
careers  of  Dr  C  A  Phi!ljp.s  and  Dr  H  A. 
Philiil>s: 

Missorai  s  Ihtclectv^l  Cnf^iNs 
(By  George   S    Re-iter     Jr      f     n.er   superin- 
tendent'of  scho  Is.  R  VIII    Hetiry  County. 
Mo  I 

Pew  cltirens  becotrie  uistanding  in  Ufe. 
Rarely  are  these  nned  people  related,  or  are 
their  contnbuti  in.»  durir.^  the  same  era.  or 
In  the  same  Stale  or  in  the  same  prctfeeilnn. 
MuBOurl  has  such  :^i:  excerii'in  in  Dr.  Claude 
A  Phillips  and  Dr  Hh.tv  A  Phillips.  tl»e  In- 
tellectual cou.sins  who  are  actually  cousins. 
Dr  C  A  Phillips  who  was  ftorn  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Uo.,  in  1871.  Wi»i  i:r:\ciuated  with  a  mus- 
ter  of  art.«  deeree  fr  m  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1910  And  d«.)Ctor  .'f  phuos«)phy  degree 
from  Oeonje  Peab«.Kly  Collekje  for  Teachers  tn 
1919  Dr  .1  A  PhiUii-ip,  wf.o  was  born  m 
Larayel-e  County  ir.  ir75  re.  tived  his  master 
and  doctorate  detjrres  trcm  Curnell  Univer- 
sity m  1919  and   1920 

Both  have  held  pr(  mment  plt-.f -  •..  M.  - 
eoun  education.  Dr  C  A  P!;il  ip>  -v  ->  > 
member  of  the  faculty  cf  Centr.O  M.  > 
State  CoUei?e  Ironn  liX,*  to  1?>24.  ua'.  '.:'■  • 
aerved  as  dean  from  1^13  Vi  UV24  tl^r-rr-  .--..■■.<■' 
1924  he  has  b«»-n  profesaor  of  »d  uat:  :.  .it 
the  University  of  Miss-.'un.  .<iid  t-.e  ha>  ••-•:. 
director  of  tralr.ma:  'here  Dr  H  A  :'!:.< 
was  a  member  ol  the  faculty  uJ  C'ntr  ..  M.  - 
»ourl  State  College  from  1908  uiitil  :i<  '•  - 
cenlly  retired 

While  both  are  eduratirs  Dr  c  A  Pl:..- 
Upa  haa  been  particularly  interested  ii.  'le- 
laentary  education  while  Dr  H  A  Phi..;ps 
Is  a  profeaaioniil  geographer  and  n.ith  ri'v 
In  •^iculturt  B<jth  have  wntter.  b>  ^  ks 
In  their  fields  that  have  b<f<jcnie  t;   ted 

Both  have  found  time  to  be  leiiders  i:.  tiie 
Preabyterlan  Church  Dr  C  A.  Phillip.s  *  15 
prealdent  of  the  Missouri  State  Tea  hers 
AaaocUUon  In  1914  He  was  presides  t  !  the 
board  of  education  when  the  present  W  ir- 
renaburg  high  achool  building  wajj  erected 
tn  i»a8.  Dr.  H  A  PhlllSpB  has  been  president 
at  the  Johnaon  County  HUlurtcal  S«.><ietv. 
a  cltrua-farm  owner  In  Tesas.  and  a  1  >ng- 
tlme  member  cr  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Cltlxena  Bank  uf  Warrensbur^ 


Planaed  Economy — A  Case  History 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

Of  c.\LiroR.NiA 
I.N  THE  HOU.se  of  representatives 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1951 

Mr  POULSON  Mr  Speaker,  a  prom- 
inent midwe>iern  banker  and  di^itin- 
Rtii.^hed  economist  has  written  a  case 
history  of  a  stnkinK  example  of  the 
planned  economy  that  k-<  menacinE  this 
country  today 

He  Ls  Towner  Phelan.  vice  president 
of  the  St  Louis  Union  Trust  Co..  of  St. 
Louis.  Mo  The  example  he  use.s  is  the 
piiposed  multi-million-dollar  Central 
Ari/ona  project — S.  75  and  H.  R.  1500 — 
which  Che  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
fully  supported  both  in  the  Congress  and 
v<,!th  widespread  publicity. 

In  the  ST  LouLs  Union  Trust  Co.  letter 
fm-  July  1951.  Mr.  Phelan  documf  nts  the 
fanta.stic  structure  of  this  projt  ct  and 
ptpsrnt.--  facts  which  .show  that  it  i.s  a 
.soriou.-^  threat  to  basic  economy  of  the 
entire  United  State.'^. 

I  fee!  certain  that  the  Members  of 
Coni;re.s.<  will  not  only  wish  to  n-ad  this 
case  history  but  will  wish  to  pre.^erve 
this  factual  information,  so  they  may  be 
fully  informed  of  how  speculators  and 
.sflfi-sh  interests  are  seekmg  to  under- 
mine our  economy  only  for  their  own 
L'iun. 

Mr    Phelan  ^  report,  which  is  entitled 

Planned    Economy— A    Case    History." 
i'j'.UiV.--: 

Pl.A.VNED   EtONOMT — .A   C^SE   HiSTORT 

<Bv  T'.'wiier  Phelan,  vice  president.  St  Louis 
Union  Trust  Co  1 
The  ba.sic  idea  underlying  a  planned 
eo  li :/niy  is  faith  In  the  superman.  It  is  a 
cnnvlctton  that  the  Individual  is  incapable 
ot  manactng  his  own  affairs  and  that  super- 
n-.r-i;  m  Wa.shlngton.  London,  or  M'.iscow  are 
(.■i.ilifter!  to  plnn  and  direct  the  lives  aitd 
aoMvitic*  if  all  the  people  Let  us  examine 
!  .ne  myth  that,  when  nn  individual  in  Wash- 
iijet.in  'ir  Moscow  is  clothed  wtth  a  linle 
t''n-:p<  rary  authority,  he  becomes  infallible 
u:;d  end-  wed  with  wisdom  which  ordinary 
ni'TVals  do  not  po,t;.ses8 

I'hf  tiest  way  to  show  how  economic  plan- 
lo.rit;  W'irRs  Is  to  examine  a  specific  case  his- 
t  ry  liite  the  central  Arizona  Irrigation  proj- 
e'  t  This  project  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Re<  l.ur.ation  Bureau  and  the  Depar'ment 
of  -he  Interior,  and  a  bill  ( S.  75 1  authorizing 
r  h.is  been  approved  by  the  United  State* 
.>s.  suite  It  is  a  project  to  divert  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  provide  irrigation  for 
firm  land  in  central  Arizona.  To  do  this, 
water  mtist  first  be  raised  to  a  height  of 
nearly  I OtJO  feet  by  pumping  and  then  trans- 
ported some  300  mllea  to  central  Arizona  by 
canals  and  pipeline*  Demand  for  this  proj- 
ect arises  because  more  land  is  being  Irri- 
gated lu  central  Arizona  than  the  present 
water  supply  can  support.  As  a  result,  un- 
derground water  supplies  are  being  depleted 
by  eiceasire  pumping,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  estimates  that  1M.500  acre*  of 
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land  now  being  farmed  will  revert  to  deaert 
Wttsteland  unless  more  water  is  provided. 

Tlie  central  Arizona  project  la  a  reecue 
project  to  prevent  this  land  from  going  back 
to  desert.  It  also  will  provide  sufflclent 
water  to  irrigate  73.500  additional  acres. 
Thus  Its  whole  purpose  is  to  provide  water 
for  226  000  acres  of  land  of  which  only  162.500 
are  now  being  farmed.' 

FYom  the  standpoint  of  costs  In  relation  to 
expected  benefits,  poeelbly  nothing  more 
fantastic  than  the  central  Arizona  project 
has  ever  been  proposed  It  la  combined  with 
the  Bridge  Canyon  Power  project  because 
the  proposed  dain  on  the  Colorado  River  will 
be  used  both  for  irrigation  and  for  the  gen- 
eration of  power. 

Based  upon  Senate  bill  S.  75.  the  estimated 
construction  cost  of  the  entire  project  Is 
$708  000.000.  Of  this  amount,  t415.000.000  Is 
allocated  to  the  Irrigation  project;  and  the 
balance  to  power,  municipal  water  supply, 
flood  control,  and  wild  life  conservation.' 

What  the  final  cost  will  be  no  one  can  tell, 
but  past  history  indicates  It  will  far  exceed 
current  estimates.  The  $708,000,000  estimate 
of  construction  costs  for  the  entire  project 
was  based  on  July  1,  1947.  prices.  Meantime. 
costs  have  risen  greatly.  Quite  aside  from 
the  rise  In  construction  costs,  history  shows 
that  m  most  cases  the  initial  cost  estimate 
of  a  Government  project  Is  very  low.  later 
estimates  much  higher,  and  the  final  cost 
higher  still.  The  Hoovei  Commission  gives 
many  such  examples,  among  them,  the  Hun- 
gry Horse  project  tn  Montana  which  was  orig- 
inally estimated  to  cost  $6,300,000  but  ac- 
tually cost  $93,500,000.  ' 

"bamboozling  congress"  bt  false  ksttmatis 

Leslie  A.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  Hoover  Commission, 
and  former  governor  of  Wyoming,  says  of  the 
cost  estimates  of  both  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers: 

"In  their  Indecent  zeal  to  extend  their 
empire,  both  agencies  are  guilty  of  under- 
estimating— apparently  deliberately — th«; 
cost  of  the  projects  they  propose  to  build. 
This  underestimating  has  the  effect  of  bam- 
biX)2llng  Congress."* 

Even  If  we  assume  that  the  final  construc- 
tion cost  of  the  Central  Arizona  project  will 
be  no  more  than  the  estimate  of  $708,000,000. 
the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  nearly 
three  times  that  figure.  On  May  12.  1950,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  passed  a 
resolution  asking  for  certain  information  on 
th.s  project  from  Interior  Secretary  Chap- 
man and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Among 
the  questions  asked  was:  "How  much  Inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  occasioned  by  the 
project  win  be  borne  by  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers, assuming  a  75-year  repayment  period 
and  a  reasonable  construction  period?"  Sec- 
retary Chapman  and  the  Budget  Bureau  re- 
plied that  the  net  interest  to  be  borne  by 
the  Nation's  taxpjayers  because  of  the  pro- 
posed Arizona  project  would  amount  to  a 
total  of  $2,075,729,000.'  This  estimate  is 
based  upon  S.  75  (tbe  Senate  bill  which  has 
authorized  the  project),  an  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  $708,780,000,  an  Interest  rate 
of  2  5  percent  on  Federal  obligations,  an  8- 
ye.-»r  construction  period,  and  a  75-year 
financing  period.  In  other  words,  the  true 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  not  be  merely  the 
construction  costs,  but  a  figure  2.9  times  as 
great. 


'  Central  Arizona  Project.  81st  Cong..  H. 
Doc  No.  136,  March  22,  1949,  p.  70  t. 

'Reply  of  the  Department  of  the  Intelor 
and  Bureau  of  Budget  Regarding  Central 
Arizona  Project.  June  28,  1960.  p.  2. 

»  Hoover  Commission  Report,  p.  266. 

•  The  Battle  That  Squanders  Bllllona.  Miiy 
14.  1949.  p.  4. 

'  Reply  of  Department  of  the  Interior  aad 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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Aa  previously  noted,  $415,000,000  of  the 
estimated  construction  costs  is  allocated  to 
Irrigation.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  esti- 
mate of  Secretary  Chapman  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  Is  correct,  the  tat&l  Interest  coat  to 
the  taxpayer  of  the  Irrigation  portion  of  the 
project  will  amount  to  $1,203,000,000.  This 
is  more  than  four  times  the  total  value  of 
all  farm  land  and  buildings  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  which  were  listed  by  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Census  for  1945  at  a  total 
value  of  $388,000,000.' 

What  are  we  getting  for  this  huge  su-i? 
The  acreage  now  under  Irrigation  which  the 
project  will  prevent  from  reverting  to  desert 
wasteland  amounts  to  152,500  acres.  But 
the  project  will  also  permit  Irrigation  of 
73,500  additional  acres  of  land,  making  a 
total  of  226,000  acres  to  be  benefited.  If  we 
divide  the  $415,000,000  construction  cost  and 
the  $1,203,000,000  Interest  cost  by  226.000, 
the  construction  cost  for  each  acre  benefited 
amounts  to  $1,836  per  acre  and  the  Interest 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  amounts  to  $5,323  per 
acre. 

Who  would  get  the  benefit?  We  quote 
from  the  official  report  and  findings  on  the 
central  Arizona  project: 

"The  project  area  contains  an  estimated 
6,000  farms.  •  •  •  An  estimated  7  per- 
cent of  the  farms  are  500  acres  or  larger  In 
total  acreage  and  contain  an  estimated  55 
percent  of  the  Irrigated  land."  " 

STJBSIDT    $1,575,000    rot    EACH    OT   4?0    FAmiCEaS 

Seven  percent  of  6,000  Is  420  Thus,  55 
percent  of  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  will 
be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  420  farmers  This 
Is  an  average  expendittire  of  $543,000  per 
farm  for  construction  costs.  But  the  total 
Interest  cost  to  the  taxpayer  will  amount  to 
$1,575,000  for  each  of  these  420  large  land- 
owners. 

What  if  the  cost  of  the  project  turns  out 
to  be  double  or  triple  its  estimated  cost,  as 
the  past  performance  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  grossly  underestimating  costs 
strongly  suggests  that  it  will  be?  Then  the 
cost  of  the  project  to  the  taxpayer  could 
amount  to  8  to  12  times  the  value  of  all  farm 
land  and  buildings  in  Arizona.  This  would 
cost  the  Nation's  taxpayers  from  three  to 
nearly  five  million  dollars  for  each  of  the  420 
farmers  who  wtll  reap  the  major  share  of  the 
benefits.  In  this  connection,  we  repeat  the 
words  of  Leslie  A.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  who  said.  "Both  agencies  [the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers]  are  guilty  of  underestimat- 
ing— apparently  deliberately— the  cost  cf  the 
projects  they  propose  to  bvilld.  This  under- 
estimating has  the  effect  of  bamboozling 
Congress." 

According  to  Barron's  weekly,  the  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation  had  five  power  projects  un- 
der construction  in  1935-39,  the  estimated 
costs  of  which  were  approximately  $300,000.- 
000.  By  1950.  the  estimated  costs  of  these 
projects  had  multiplied  five  times  and 
amounted  to  $1,546,000,000  Eight  addi- 
tional projects  started  in  1940-44  were  origi- 
nally estimated  to  cost  $184,000,000,  and  this 
figure  has  now  Jumped  to  $468,000,000.* 
In  view  of  this  record,  the  final  cost  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  is  likely  to  be  at  least 
two  to  three  times  present  estimates.  This 
would  double  or  triple  Interest  cost  to  the 
Nation's  taxpayer,  now  estimated  to  be  $5,323 
for  each  of  the  226.000  acres  benefited  and 
•  1,57.5.000  each  for  420  large  farms.  None- 
theless, the  InteriOT  Department's  report  on 
the  central  Arizona  project  has  the  brazen 
effrontery  to  assert  that  "the  benefits  exceed 
the  cost  by  50  lo  60  percent."  »    The  report  of 

•  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States. 
1949.  p.  618. 

'  Central  Arizona  Project,  op.  clt..  p.  142. 

•  Barron *&.  AprU  24,  1»50.  p.  2«. 

•  Central  Arizona  ProJ«ct.  Letter  of  Tnuu- 
mlttal.  op.  clt..  p.  tlL 


the  Senate  Committee  on  Interlt*  ^nd  In- 
sular Affairs  is  equally  unrealistic  and  calls 
the  project  "urgently  necessary  "  '" 

Perhaps  the  only  reason  that  this  fantastic 
project  haa  not  already  been  authorized  by 
Congress  Is  the  opposition  of  CaUfornia  and 
Nevada  who  fear  that  diveraion  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  for  irrigation  purpose* 
will  deprive  them  of  water  they  need.  For 
this  reason,  President  Truman  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  originally  opposed  the  proj- 
ect but  have  since  modified  their  position. 
We  quote  Budget  Director  Pace: 

"In  spite  of  the  announced  position  of  op- 
position contained  In  my  letter  of  February 
4.  the  President  would  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion If  the  Congress,  by  afllrmallve  action, 
should  settle  the  water-rights  controversy."  '» 

The  central  Arizona  project  is  too  strong 
for  the  Btomach  of  even  such  an  ardent  left- 
wing  advocate  of  wellare-statism  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Brannan.  Secretary 
Brannan  criticized  the  phony  estimates  by 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  sought  to 
prove  that  the  central  Arizona  Irrigation 
project  U  economically  Justified.  He  aleo 
pointed  out  the  danger  that  there  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  overexpanslon  of  acreage 
under  irrigation  that  caused  this  problem 
to  arise.     Secretary  Brannan  said: 

"So  far  as  we  can  determine,  once  the  new 
water  supply  became  available  there  could 
be  a  repetition  of  the  unfortunate  overex- 
panslon that  gave  nse  to  the  present  prob- 
lems of  the  central  Arizona  area. "  " 

The  minority  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Iriterlor  and  Insular  Affairs  quote* 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  stating: 
"The  contemplated  reservoir*  will  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  sediment  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  If  not'ilng  is  done  to 
reduce  erosion.  It  seemd  clear  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  propoeed  central  Arizona 
jrojeci  must  be  supported  by  project  and 
activities  not  contemplated  in  the  report;  in 
particular,  by  upper  basin  reservoirs  and  a 
program  of  land  treatment."  " 

Why  did  the  report  not  Include  the  upper 
basin  reservoirs,  and  so  forth,  without  which 
the  project,  "will  be  rendered  useless  by 
sediment  within  a  comparatively  few  years'"? 
Was  It  to  minimize  the  estimated  cost  and 
thereby  "bamboozle"  Congress  and  defraud 
the  taxpayer  with  phony  figures  and  false 
estimates?    The  minority  report  also  states: 

"All  dei>artmental  reports  except  that  of 
Interior  are  highly  critical  of  '.-conomic  and 
engineering  features  of  the  project.  •  •  • 
Purthermore,  there  is  no  assursince  that 
there  will  exist  the  extremely  Important  ele- 
ment of  a  substantial  quanUty  of  Colorado 
River  water  available  for  diversion  to  central 
Arizona  for  Irrigation  and  other  purposes,"  " 

Although  the  project  would  impose  an  In- 
tereet  burden  of  at  least  $2,000,000,000  on  the 
taxpayer — mainly  for  the  benefit  of  420 
farmers — "there  is  no  assurance"  there  is 
water  suiScient  to  give  Arizona  farmers  lb* 
relief  promised.  The  minority  report  of  the 
Senate  committee  says: 

"The  central  Arizona  project  can  only 
have  a  water  supply  for  the  new  use  which  is 
proposed  by  taking  It  frorn  some  other 
project."  » 

Thus  it  is  proposed  to  saddle  the  American 
taxpayer  with  an  interest  burden  of  at  least 
•2.000.000,000  for  a  project  that  may  not 
even  be  feasible.  Two  billion  doUar.i  Is  al- 
most half  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  last  flacal  year  before 
Roosevelt.  If  the  actual  cost  of  the  project 
proves  to  be  several  times  the  estimated  cost. 


*.!"? 


"■Bridge   Canyon    Project.    81*t    Cong.    3. 
Rept.  No.  B32,  August  3.  1940.  p.  S. 

"  Ontral  Arizona  Project,  op.  clt.,  p    7. 

"  Ibid-,  p.  103  f. 

"  Bridge  Canyon  Project,  op.  dt..  p.  SL 

'"  Ibid.  pr.  19,  32. 

^  Ibid.,   p    27. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRKSSIOXAL  RECORD 


prob«bl«  tram  p*«t  u»Ml»r**t1- 
at  Um  Bttrr*u  at  itaciMnftth>n.  tt»n 
ttw  lat«mt  COM  to  ^tM  Anwncan  uxfurn' 
ODuM  ■■wd  Um  total  erpvndtturv*  «t  \h* 
Gkr*«rntsent  in  an?  ttnf  !•  pracrttm* 
prior  to  Mr  Rr«c««r^lt 
Tte  omtral  Arlxnnii  vro;«ct  arta  a  dan- 
fcrouB  pr9cim69TA  Oi»«minent  prjww  jro)- 
•eta  bmntoSar*  b«««  been  art  up  on  th*  aii- 
tbat  »J\e  Intrmt  cost  wUl  tw 
tn  tl»a  aal«s  prtce  of  pr^wrr  -In 
irrtfMtOB  vctjecta.  tl»*  Interest  ttiett  are 
bonM  by  thf  taxpayer  In  ttoe  central  Aii- 
waoM  project .  ho-wrrer.  rbe  interest  ree.;v*red 
tn  tto*  aalea  prtce  of  power  will  be  u-r^  tc 
tl»e  iiTi^tlcr  featxire  of  the  pn\*ect 
tika  t-axpa^er  nnuet  hear  t*»e  inieresrt 
ncH  only  on  tb»  IrrlgfltJon  p«rt  of 
tto*  proJ«rt  but  al»ti  on  the  power  part  cf  :he 
p*e}«ct.  If  thia  prlnc^pl*  ta  applied  to  }ther 
GowiuBent  pover  project*,  it  vtll  ^nor- 
lncre«»e  thetr  coat  The  tax  tv\,  nda- 
1^  itUit  tf  th«  Oolumbta  River  :3astn 
U  treated  tn  tbe  aune  nsanne*.  tn- 
coat  to  tbe  taxpayer  would  amount  to 
M.JQ0.OOO  300  ^ 

Mem  aertoua  tMa  totcrat  eampoD«nt  may 
ultimately  ba.  may  be  remiamd  tf  one  asaumes 
that  the  Ar>s:«a  project  treatment  of  inter- 
est will  be  appltcd  to  otber  Oovemnicnt  proj- 
«:ts.  Lt.  Gmn.  RaymotMl  A.  Wbeelcr.  recenUy 
reund  Clilcf  of  Koclnecra,  haa  made  an 
aaal^Bla  of  wbat  rarlous  JPcMlerai  afencies 
(Soctaaara.  Badamstton.  Departntent  of 
AgrlcuJttxrc,  and  l^ederal  Power  Commtaaion ) 
bad  ipaat  and  were  piannlng  to  apend  on 
deeetopiBest.'*     Tbe  fifurea 


;r 


WorlB  already  eotapleted H  T7«  TOO  000 

Piofatla  tiader  coiutructlon.  4.  599.  OOO.  000 

PfQjacta  «eani;elT  planned..  18.  VS).  800.  000 
Piojacla     plaxmed     for     the 

loov-rance  ftittire 29.  m.  flOO.  000 


Tot  J. 


SI.  906.700  (xn 


flgnra*  >n  for  eonatructlon  (xau 
•lORia.  If  tiM  oentral  Artaoaa  pro>act  ii  tuiken 
•■  •  erttarkm.  tlM  mterest  ooat  to  tbe  ux- 
payar  would  triple  tbaae  eoat  &«urea.  Then 
If  tbe  aattOMtaa  prove  to  be  madi  lower  tlian 
will  be  a  furtber  iiufe 
In  ooata.  Therefore.  ,li  If  theae 
projacti  are  carried  out.  (2)  tf  the  tax^ttyer 
war  the  tntcreat  ooeta,  and  (S)  U  the 
eoiutructlon  ooata  exceed  aatlBiatea 
to  the  astent  that  past  hlstcry  ausgeau.  then 
tbaaa  projecta  cotild  ooat  the  Matloo  a  tax- 
pafvr  aa  mitcb  as  •SOO.OOOUXW.OOO.  Su£h  ta 
tba  aiialoaphgic  flnaiKial  rtata  that  opena 
19  M  vt  eootcmplate  merely  ooc  aeipnftit  of 
yy  and  ita  corollary  of  wel- 
q^eodla«. 

economy  ac  an  abstract  idea  haa 
a0  brailiWbla  appeal  to  the  arademlc  mind. 
It  wiaMm  the  planner  to  tgnore  eomfletely 
reaUtSaa  and  human  nattire  In  carder 
rid  bluaprtnt  fa  Uto- 
Utoptan  bhicprlnts  can  never 
la  pnctloe  berauaa  they  nercr  cocie  to 
trips  with  aetualiuea.  They  are  a  fom  of 
■hich  psrmtts  the  plamuir  to 
tlkt  tmraal  world  of  his  tmaclnitkm. 
Ukewlaa  haa  aa  irrcalatlble 
to  the  bureaucrat — but  for  a  dlSixant 
To  baraaocTats.  planning  la  an  ex- 
thah^  eflBptres."  to  tncraaae 
and  thia  to  become  bigger 
It  butaauerau.    Tbe  aaoat 

pterin  >«vj 

It  aetvaJly  worka  ta  prantice. 
projaet  is  marely  on« 

H  uiostratas  Biany  ot  the  baatc 

aeooomy 

or  thaaa 

is  ttmM  wemtnammtml  fUaaatng 


always  »  pi»Itt)r«I  pS.^nrtrw  If  'he  ,^'..'»  :!  •  - 
thr  planning  If  n«>cessart!T  Is  tjnuifHl  pri- 
marily by  political  r*lnslcie^«tt^^^'  r  t  <>■  - 
nctnk:  c>ne«  Artron*  h«<  t*  i>i;n;i.iT,  ^  r 
only  748.587  (lew  th.\r.  tialf  tJi*'  fi^ip  i'.^a-!  n 
of  tbe  St  Looli!  metri>p'-litMn  :>r''a  >  (•:•  '^.h.' 
two  Ujiltetl  St.i*e«  Sena'rr'" 

THF    TI-ST     or     IHK     IH.RKI.T 

The  seoand  ;ni*ic  mcukru  >.i  ■  f  a  p!«!ir.fd 
ecwnamjr  !«  t!'i«:  it  d<ie*  not  tia.f  ■  nsff 
the  tent  of  thf  nmrket  In  u  ni«r<e'  ■■n  n- 
omy.  Manpower  and  resource*  aif  \..<*'>.\  • 
produce  lijijfie  things  that  the  pein-ie  a  i:j ' 
itxijsi  a*  determmed  bj  their  bu- •.:.<  rr 
ni1n^U3nn^{  A  pUnrfd  er>;nt;t;iv  cJi-'tT-: 
mAnpower  aiid  re»«'.urce«  from  privdurinK* 
«hat  consumers  will  buy  to  pr  duo;!:.' 
Lhm^  they  would  nrv«r  buy  l>  «»s  .uiv- 
one  believe  that  the  420  larmers  w  i  *!U 
jfet  SS  percem  cil  tjie  bcriellis  ir  nn  "he 
Cenirai  Aririxi*  Prn^ec.  wcvild  pav  ?1  .tTS  ,t>.) 
each  for  Irrigation'  Does  invi^ne  benpvi 
that  the  CTupjs  produced  by  tht>«ip  420 
farmers  wi^uld  sel!  ir.  the  nurlcer  f  ir  ;  price 
th*l  woula  provide  H  5T5,0<10  per  f.irm  ?>  r 
Imgation^  The  Central  Arizf  na  F.'-'ije'-t 
represent*  a  iiicannc  WMSte  of  rn.iiip«,>'ver 
and  resources  that  wiju^d  be  imp-issitle  \;!id-': 
a  mAr'tet  econotn  ■  I'  can  iind  dcie*  I'cc.ir  m 
the  Oovcrnmeiu- planned  segrrent  1^'.  'n:r 
economy  >x«caus«  0<jverntnen-  plar;ning 
doet  not  h:i\c  lc  meet  the  test  of  r  insumer 
accepta.';re  iti  tl-.e  rriarfcet 

TTic  third  (Treat  we-iktics-  of  a  ;;;:i:'.!:Pd 
economy  is  that  planners  cannot  pij^n  The 
free  nuu-ket  caa  determine  far  better  than 
•ome  bureau  In  Washington,  for  ex..rr4:le. 
bow  many  pairs  of  'hreB  should  be  m.i.iu- 
factxired  in  19*1!  and  how  they  should  be 
divided  as  to  sizes,  styles  qualtrr?  Ptc 
The  evidence  thst  planners  ca.mot  p',i'-.  '.y. 
overwhe;rr.uig  For  e.xample  after  V-,J  D-av, 
OP.A  economist*  predir  ed  that  unetnn!";.- 
ment  might  reach  ten  million  bv  June  cf 
iJHfl.  The  War  MobiUr-atlon  and  R»cr  nver- 
alon  Ofllce  predicted  8  000  000  unempl'^ved 
by  the  sprlni;  of  1946  These  fnl.se  pr^dir- 
tlona  were  rejTons'blo  for  Mr  Truman  s 
1945  program  of  irwreaslng  WHjffs  while  h  Md- 
In^  the  line  on  prices — a  blunder  wh:ch  ■«■;»? 
largely  reepooslble  for  our  postwar  spiral  f 
Inflation. 

Tbe  fourth  great  weakness  In  pcon  tnic 
planning  Is  that  it  undermines  uidivlduai 
Initiative  and  respi-insiblll'v  It  tries  to  sub- 
atUate  centralized  bureaiic-atic  plnnning  fir 
the  planning  uf  millions  of  indlvldiir.;  tiisi- 
neaamen.  farmers,  etc  .  which  make';  ur  cu- 
terpriae  system  the  moat  productive  u.  "be 
world 

What  the  economic  planners  said  i:;  the 
lS30's  seems  utterly  rldlculr.us  today  Pr- 
fesaors  Alvm  H.  Hansen  of  Harvard.  Git :.'.  E, 
McLaughlin  and  Ralph  3  Watkms  of  F'.f.s- 
burrh  University.  ai:d  other  ec(  i.usnists 
testified  before  the  Temprorary  Nation.i;  Ec  ■- 
noralc  Ccmmlttee  in  1939  to  the  efl'ct  'sia: 
tbe  United  States  had  become  a  mature  ec'.n- 
omy.  that  lu  period  of  growth  was  over,  ai^d 
tbat  we  had  Mn  enormoua  overcapacity  it;  m- 
duatry  which  we  ct^uld  never  use  The  TNEC 
said  that  our  steel  Industry  was  overbuilt  ^aid 
advised  acrapplng  plants.  It  is  ironical  that 
today's  plsnners  bitterly  condemn  the  stct  1 
Industry  for  not  having  expanded  enough  and 
advocate  that  the  Government  enter  the  steel 
btismeBa  The  glocmy  prophecies  of  our  eco- 
nomic planners  In  the  thirties  are  remmis,- 
oent  of  the  following  statement  made  by 
Cantdl  D  Wright,  Commissioner  of  L.m.r. 
In  his  IBM  annual  report 

"The  nations  of  the  world  have  cer- 
vtoeked  themselvea  with  machinery  and 
BBaatzfacttirtng  plants  far  in  exce&s  or  the 
vanu  of  production.  •  •  >  xhe  day  >:f 
large  profits  Is  probably  past  " 

Kxamplea  of  the  failure  ol  economic  pUn. 
ning  are  almoat  cndieaa.  They  include  farm 
price  supports  and  »cr««fe  Umuatious.  price 
controU.     Mrs     Roosevells    Arthuruu.e     W. 


Vi  ,  hou<ing-Job  plan  fo.r  mlnern  which  cost 
fiiKHM.XKl  and  was  lat"r  abandom  d  and  sold 
!  r  f  iO  (XK).  "  the  Lustron  pre fabrica'lon 
hoiking    fiasco:     and    the    malod  ;roU8    RFC 

f)ei\l«! 

»  RXC    OtNTUatS    BUT    ALMOiT    NO    Ml.M 

III  (ireai  Bruain,  economic  planning  has 
pr  oid'-a  —Cf-  dentures  but  almost  no  meat 
:  r  tliem  10  chew.  It  caused  the  dlsa&ircus 
1:-4T  shutdown  of  indviiiry  due  to  u  coa' 
s:iMrta>;e  It  Is  respon.^lule  for  many  fan- 
ti».-tic  scneines  on  which  the  taxpayers' 
aioiipy  was  wasted.  For  example  according 
t.i  II  Reuters  news  dispatch,  the  British  Oov- 
eriiintr.t  has  given  up  a  scheme  to  provide 
Ei  t^lrtud  with  pees  from  a  state-run  chicken 
ruai.h  m  Africa      The  news  dispa'.ch  says: 

It  httj,  skj  im  cial  British  taipayers  ^2.- 
ItiOOOO  and  has  produced  alm«  t  no  eggF 
•  The  collapse  of  the  st  heme — one 
of  the  biggest  colonial  development  schemes 
01  inched  by  the  Government- -follows  4 
ni'iiiths  after  the  east  African  peanuts 
iheme  was  abandoned  last  January.  That 
r«ilure    led    to    $100,000,000    bel  ig    written 

Planned  economy  never  works  i^ecause  Its 
b  isU  assumption  is  that  a  few  <  ;:perts  can 
M'  in  an  "Ivory  tower"  and  m-  asure  and 
weigh  a!!  the  multiple  forces  tha'  affect  our 
rconomy  and  make  wise  decisli  ns  for  its 
over-all  control,  fcven  If  this  rid  cu'ous  as- 
<:umptlon  were  true,  planned  ec<  nomy  still 
w,;iuld  not  work  because  It  would  be  Impcs- 

■  ible  to  plan  on  a  basis  of  objective  facts  and 
without  regard  to  political  pressures.  The 
oitp  Mr  Justice  Holmes  belleve<l  that  law 
I'.  trbitr;>.rv  forcp  expref:'5lng  the  will  of  the 
stronger  part  of  society.  Whatever  the  mer- 
its uf  this  view  as  applied  to  th*  law,  it  is 
reriain  that  economic  planning  s  no  more 
than  arbitrary  force  expre^lng  he  will  of 
the  stronger  part  of  society  as  lepresented 
tiy  ptjlliical  pressure  groups.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, economic  planning  Is  the  wt  rst  kind  of 
P'.wer  politics.  The  London  Ecoaomlst  has 
long  been  an  advcx-.ite  of  econom  c  planning 
but    It    has    had    ruefully    to    admit    that; 

■  Planning  as  practiced  by  the  present  Gov- 
trument   is  now  clearly  bankrupt.  "  ■" 

It  iJi  folly  to  believe  that  men  la  Washing- 
t m,  London,  or  Mo'.cow,  vested  with  a  little 
temporary  authority,  suddenly  become  su- 
permen endcwed  with  superhuman  intelli- 
stcnce  and  the  ability  to  control  the  lives  of 
a;l  the  people  better  than  can  the  people 
-.I'.f  rrueives. 


Prt>fTess  Report  on  Camp  Adair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OBBCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuaiit 
to  leave  ?ranted.  I  Include  ac  part  of 
these  remarks  ihe  lead  editorial  which 
appeared  in  .he  Oregon  Ehuly  Journal 
Saturday.  July  21,  1951.  entiUed  -Adair 
Prottre.ss  Report."  The  editorial  follows: 
Ada  II  PaocsEss  Repobt 

Adair  Village  hasn't  been  saved  from  the 

w  reciters. 
Not  yet. 


•  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspstch.  March  21,  1951. 
p    8B. 

>  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat,  May  10,  1951. 

p    lA 

-  Economist    (London i.    August    18,    1947, 
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But,  at  the  Journal's  request,  demolition 
of  this  M.OOO.DOO  facility— the  former  camp 
hospital  remodeled  Into  dormitories  for  GI 
students  of  Oregon  State  College — has  been 
h.ilted  until  the  proper  authorities  can  ile- 
termlne  whether  it  is  usable  for  other  por- 
put-es 

The  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  has 
ordered  Oregon  State  College  to  withhold 
sale  of  the  buildings  for  30  days. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Marshall  has  referred 
the  matter  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Pace  for 
his  consideration.  It  was  Genera'  Marshall, 
remember,  who  took  the  decisive  action  that 
determined  the  location  of  Camp  Adair  in 
the  first  place. 

Governor  McKay  and  the  State  board  of 
control  have  canvassed  the  situation  to  de- 
termine whether  the  State  can  acquire  and 
use  the  Adair  facilities.  The  Governor,  who 
served  at  Camp  Adair  during  the  war  and 
is  fully  acquainted  with  its  facilities,  says 
he  can  find  no  way  for  the  State  to  utilize 
the  former  Army  hospital. 

The  Salem.  Corvallls,  and  Albany  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  have  actively  sought  to 
find  industries  that  could  profitably  use 
C.imp  Adair  facilities.  But  so  far  they  have 
been   unsuccessful. 

Corvalls  and  Albany  editors  have  taken 
an  active  Interest  In  the  problem.  J  H. 
Gallagher.  Corvallls  engineer,  who  Is  some- 
times called  the  father  of  Camp  Adair,  has 
prepared  engineering  studies  of  facilities  re- 
maining at  both  Camp  Adair  and  Camp 
White  and  is  trying  to  Interest  both  the 
Army  and  Veterans'  Administration  In  mak- 
ing beneficial  use  of  the  810.000,000  worth 
of  buildings  and  services  still  remaining  at 
Camp  Adair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

All  the  angles  are  being  explored. 

But  there  isn't  too  much  time. 

Edgar  W.  Smith,  president  of  the  board 
of  higher  education,  who  issued  the  order 
postponing  sale  of  Adair  Village,  points  out 
that  It  is  costing  OSC  M.OOO  a  month  to 
maintain,  guard,  and  protect  the  Village 
properties.     That  cannot  go  on  Indefinitely. 

Here  is  a  suggestion: 

Let  the  Army,  Veterans'  Almlnlstratlon, 
and  Selective  Service  name  a  Joint  survey 
team  to  resurvey  the  Camp  Adair  situation. 

li.  after  they  look  over  the  property  and 
confer  with  the  Governor  and  board  of 
higher  education,  they  determine  that  no 
beneficial  use  can  be  found  for  the  former 
Army  hospital,  we'll  shut  up  and  let  nature 
and  the  wreckers  take  their  course. 

Meanwhile,  we  insist  it's  worth  trying. 

Three-milhon-doUar  Government  facili- 
ties don't  grow  on  trees.     Ask  any  taxpayer. 


Tax  Exemption  for  Pennaneotly  Disabled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PtNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrhile 
the  need  for  workers  in  alinost  every  line 
of  endeavor  increases  daily,  yet,  opera- 
tion of  our  present  Federal  Income  tax 
laws,  paradoxically,  is  driving  many  of 
our  citizens  away  from  employment. 

The  reason  for  this  is.  there  are  many 
physically  handicapped  people  who  are 
so  severely  disabled  that  they  are  obliged 
to  use  individual  taxies,  in  going  to  and 
from  their  places  of  work.    These  peo- 


ple are  in  wheelchairs,  or  on  crutches, 
and  cannot  avail  themselves  to  use  of 
trains,  busses,  or  streetcars. 

These  handicapped  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  additional  Increases  in  taxi  fares 
which  have  been  imposed,  across  the 
country,  and  many  of  them  state  that 
they  will  stop  work  entirely,  and.  in- 
stead, be  obliged  to  go  upon  relief,  be- 
cause  they  cannot  meet  their  present 
expenses. 

Also,  there  are  many  persons  who  are 
supporting  h.andicapped  who  are  so 
.severely  disabled  that  they  cannot  care 
for  themselves,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, although  thus  relieved  of  ex- 
pense of  caring  for  such  handicapped, 
on  public  assistance,  yet  denies  the  per- 
sons who  support  these  disabled  an 
equitable  exemption  in  income  tax  to 
meet  their  additional  expense. 

To  meet  tiiis  situation  I  have  intro- 
duced H.  R.  4748,  a  bill  to  grant  addi- 
tional income-tax  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions to  taxpayers  who  are  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  to  allow  additional 
income-tax  exemptions  to  taxpayers 
supporting  dependents  who  are  perma- 
nently disabled. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
join  me  in  getting  H.  R.  4748  passed 
with  further  delay. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
bill  itself  and  a  statement  of  Paul  A. 
Strachan,  President,  American  Federa- 
tion of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  ex- 
planatory of  the  bill: 

[H.  R.  4748.  82d  Cong.,  let  sesa.] 
A  bill  to  grant  additional  income  tax  exemp- 
tions and  deductions  to  taxpayers  who  are 
permanently  disabled,  and  to  allow  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemptions  to  taxpayers 
supfX3rting  dependents  who  are  perma- 
nently disabled 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  23  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income)  is  hereby  amended 
hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(CO  Transportation  of  disabled  indi- 
viduals to  and  from  wcH-k:  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  Individual,  expenses  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  for  transportation  to  and  from 
work  to  the  extent  that  such  expenses  do 
not  exceed  $600.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'disabled  individual' 
means  an  individual  who  is  blind  ( as  defined 
in  section  25  (b)  (1)  (C>  (iv)  or  who  has 
lost  the  use  of  a  leg.  of  both  legs,  or  of  both 
arms,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  unable 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  to  use.  with- 
out undue  hardship  or  danger,  a  streetcar, 
bus.  subway,  train,  or  similar  form  of  public 
transportation,  as  a  means  ol  traveling  to 
and  from  work." 

Ssc.  2.  (ai  Section  25  (b)  (1>  (C)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  addi- 
tional exemption  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  cir 
his  spouse  is  blind)  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  Rt  the  end  of  clause  (11)  the  word 
"and",  by  redesignating  clause  (ill)  as  clause 
(Iv),  and  by  Inserting  after  clause  (11)  the 
following : 

"(lli)  an  additional  exemption  of  teoo  for 
each  dependent  who  is  blind,  if  the  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  an  exemption  under  sub- 
paragraph (D)  with  respect  to  such  depend- 
ent. For  the  purposes  of  this  clause  the 
determination  of  whether  a  dependent  is 
blind  shall  be  made  u  of  tbe  close  of  the 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer,  unless  the  de- 
pendent dies  during  sucii  taxable   year   in 


which    case    such    determination    sliall    tn 
made  as  of  the  time  of  such  death;". 

(b)  Section  25  (b)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (relating  to  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (D) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon, 
and  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following   new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  (1)  Ac  additional  exemption  of  1600 
for  the  taxpayer  if  he  Is  n  disabled  individual 
at  the  close  of  his  taxable  year;  and 

"(il)  An  additional  exemption  of  ieoo  for 
the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  if  the  spouse  Is  a 
disabled  individual  and  if  the  taxpayer  is 
entitled  to  nn  exemption,  under  aubpAra- 
graph  (A)  for  such  spotise;  and 

"!ill)  An  additional  exemption  of  »600  for 
each  dependent  who  is  a  disabled  Individual 
if  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemption 
under  subparagraph  (D)  with  respect  to  such 
dependent; 

"(iv)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph the  term  'disabled  Indi^rldual'  means 
an  individual  who  is  permanently  Incapaci- 
tated In  connection  with  normal  remunera- 
tive employment  or  work  by  reason  of  a 
medically  demonstrable  chronic  sickness  or 
a  physical  defect  or  Infirmity  (whether  con- 
genital or  acquired  by  accident  or  Illness) 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  Include  an 
Individual  who  is  blind  as  defined  In  sub- 
paragraph (C)  (iv).  The  determination  of 
whether  the  spouse  or  a  dependent  of  the 
taxpayer  is  a  disabled  Individual  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  close  of  tbe  taxable  year  uf 
the  taxpayer,  unless  the  spouse  or  dependent 
dies  during  such  taxable  year,  in  which  case 
such  determination  as  to  the  decedent  shall 
be  made  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  taxable 
year." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  1622  (h)  (1)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing exemptions)  is  hereby  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs : 

"(F)  One  additional  exemption  for  hlm- 
seLi,  if  on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  such  day.  there  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  allowable  under  section 
25  (b)  (1)  (E)  (1)  (relating  to  disablUty) 
for  the  taxable  year  under  chapter  1  tn  re- 
spect of  which  amounts  deducted  and  with- 
held under  this  subchapter  tn  the  calendar 
year  In  which  such  day  falls  are  allowed  as 
credit. 

"(G)  If  the  employee  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
emption under  subparagraph  (E)  with  re- 
spect to  any  dependent  of  the  employee,  the 
employee  shall  t>e  entitled  to  any  exemption 
to  which  such  dependent  is  entitled  (or 
would  be  entitled  If  such  dependent  were  an 
employee  receiving  wages)  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  or  (F),  but  only  If  such  depend- 
ent does  not  have  in  effect  a  withholding 
certificate  claiming  such  exemption." 

(b)  Section  1622  (h)  (1)  (D)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Cods  (relating  to  withhold- 
ing exemptions  in  respect  of  the  spouM  of 
the  employee)  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(B),  or  (C)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(B).  (C).  or  (F)." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  act  shall  be  appUc&ble  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1950,  and  the  amendments  made 
by  section  3  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  20  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Statxmint  bt  Patti.  A.  Stxackaw.  Pizsnwif?. 
Ameeican  Fkdzeation  or  thi  Phtsicaixt 

HANDiCAPPKO 

I.  We  respectfiUly  point  out,  if  such  deduc- 
tions a^  would  be  permitted  under  this  bill 
are  not  allowed,  many  handicapped,  now  em- 
ployed— for  the  mc»t  part  cm  small  salaries 


^1 
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Of  tlwir 
to  tr«v«l  Wf  VtMtmvkl  taxt. 
aC  NCttltf  ^uc.  •tr««t  ear.  or  t««ln. 
vitt  tlw  rapMTy  taarMalac  oc»t  at  ltT> 
latf  «maivwr«ataoB— wlU  b*  obUf«d  to 
Miiitt«ly.  fD  vpoa  ralM.  kBd 
tiM  OowiMMnt  ksB  tn  tvo  dlf- 
M  vayi^  OM,  ennwiimiiit  IneoBM  rram 
Utm  pBM  l»y  tb«n  teadtcnopMl;  Ut« 
>m>ni— nt  MMttUonal  tOM.  by  Ttmie 
at  wfuMliMl  tMiWMad  raltaf  approprtauoiu 
to  mmt  aneh  rttuittoM. 
a.  IWra  w«  mmaj  pw»on«  In  modcrmtc  clr- 
,  iBaBCteiiy.  who  mn  oonpeUad  to 
la  uur^BC  hcMMK.  boMtals.  etc..  for 
eootinwU  traataMnt  aod 
Tb*T  w«  noc,  vaOm  prcwot  lava,  al- 
I  •  fair  ilMlDeUaa  In  tana.  axKl  ibla  bill 
to  ■■  aflbrt  to  altata.  aomcwbat.  tbc  bcary 
ttate  OT'F'  floctk  pcraoM'  ftnaactal  raaoorccs. 
X  intinn  parttruUrly.  tboas  vbo  are 
eonflaMt  b«caua«  of  stroke*  at  paralyala.  c«r»- 
^    artbrttls.    polknnyetttls. 

BBuaeotaF  tfystropbT.  car- 

sraablaa.  and  aOim  tmyar^  er^»plin« 
alfCTTi  tnjurtaa.  or  oon«azUtal  defect  or  de- 
tarmktf. 

3.  Ob*  of  tb*  Mdd— t  altqatlom  today  la. 
that  at  parwtU.  raUtlvaa.  or  otbara  who  ara 
eaatfHlled  to  <mppart  ebUdrm  vbo  ara  to- 
tally, or  at  laast.  cavarvly  hawHrappad.  A 
e^  ta  potat.  kaown  to  ow.  t>  that  c<  a 

In  Hot  Mtty  thlrllaa.  wiaaaa 
li  a  dtaablad  laf  an  of  World  War 
n,  Hril  tba  total  Ineoma  o(  the  family  is 
KjOt  p«  yaar.  The  ocmpla  bate  t«o  imtaU 
girl.  SH  yaara  old.  and  a  boy. 
a  yaar  and  a  half  older. 
gM  h  vtetlm  of  ocrchral  patey  and 
BMdtcal  care  tn  an  tnaUtutton. 
and  irtilch  cara  »a  ataaolutely  eaaentlal.  roatt 
.  I«M  th»"  tlBO  per  month,  and  tbc  yovmg 
111  I  ai  tail  pwnta.  having  no  maana 
^*«  the  hiahatMl't  eamtnfi  and  bta 

<|toalH11ly  alkjwanoe.  are  for«ed  to  fd- 

lov  the  courae  of  putting  the  ftrt  Into  thia 
UHtttnttaa:  letttng  ber  stay  In  a  eonple  of 
w^mftrr.  then,  taktog  ber  oat  ontu  they  can 
■ata  up  cncofh  money  to  recmver  her.  and 
go  CB.  ad  teftnltmn.  "Hiere  are  many  such 
liirt«i«.i—  to  my  knowledge,  and  certainly,  the 
VMaral  Oovcmment  does  not  vlah  to  Impose 
git^i  atiaaa  and  trflralatlnn  tipon  these 
ff^lf^M^  vOllng  and  hard-working,  patrl- 
otle  Aswrlcan  dttaens. 

4.  There  are  cases  where,  a  slugle  mac  or 
(akca  upon  blnuelf.  or  herself,  the 

^_  of  a  totally  or  seYerely  disable  per- 
suit'  gwitmanj  relatives.  This  single  man  or 
wootaa  te  not  given  tax  allowance  luffldent 
to  mrat  the  amounts  trprrt^*^  tor  such 
to    thaae    handicapped    people. 

■cqpport.    which,    aecaasarfly.    today. 

would  be  quit*  expansive,  la  in  ItaeU.  an  aid 
to  OovwniDcnt.  as  such  people.  thTM  are  not 
OB  ralJtaf.  or  dole.  It  Is  unialr  that  the  per- 
■OB  affflnllng  such  supfiort  Is  not  aUowed 
a  nMclent  tax  olbet  to  eovar  this  additional 


tax   exempti«in    to    t^ttara    Uiem    tas 
rellaf. 

Connre««  thould  lmtn«^4l^n«"ly  iippri>»<"  ot 
this  bill,  not  tuUy  <u  »  m**a«  <>f  fvui!.«'rii.K' 
employment  of  hiuullo»ppe<l.  and  nfloMiii.K 
some  relief  to  {wrfjits  nr.d  •>th<*r«  »h  ^ip- 
port  hetplem  hiindiri«p5.vr<l  jie'^If  tin;  i»^  >" 
•ronc'ink-  siid  humanlturUn  ui>^vf  '.si  fx-nrtlt 
the  whole  Nstioii.  ma  well. 


IB 

to 
wlw. 


H.    B.    474«    Is    an    effort 

more   equitably   with    handicapped 

todoy,  la  the  face  of  rlalng  oosu  of  Uv- 
■s.  and  since   the 
pso|il«  have  declared   that   it   is 

tlMt  all  ettiaeas  who  eaa  do  any 

oC  iKVk.  In  this  grave  aiaergency.  be 
■i  opportualty  for  suitable  empioy- 
ttiaK.  of  eoutae.  indadaa  the  physically 
Bitt.  whan  they  cannot,  be- 
ef need  of  usiag  whael  chairs,  or 
streetcan.  buseaa.  or  other  or- 
(tf  trao^^ortatlon,  axul  are 
to  we  ttaa  aaora  eoatty  tans,  under 
it  faiwa.  the  Padaral  OoveraaMot  da- 
tas  aaMaaption  for 
Ibla  MS  «ffi  ••  «  lonu  «ay 


Tke  Fifiil  is  0«rs 


lor 


Haiwftraimad  tbat  tfcay  cannot  care 
;v««.  should  be  aSorded  stifDctent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UKS&ACHVKKi  ra 
IK  THE  HOCSK  OK  RIPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
brlns  to  your  attention  the  city  of  Law- 
rence, in  Massac hus«?tt-s,  as  an  fxaxnpie 
of  a  connnuoity  tJ-iat  has  courage  and 
enterprise.  It  does  not  cry-baby  and 
depend  on  Pedemi  hand-out^  lo  take 
«ure  of  its  own  rcspwnsibiiitles. 

Lawrence  ha.s  the  largest  woolen- 
worsted  null  in  the  world  Thi.s  us  an 
Industry  troubled  by  the  lack  ol  marby 
raw  material.s  and  in  the  throes  A  a 
technological  revoluuon.  A  variety  of 
new  industries  will  have  to  uke  uu  the 
slack  caused  by  Uie  decline  or  miura'iou 
of  an  old  iadustry.  To  a  city  that  *as 
originally  built  around  textile  milLs  ai;d 
geared  to  the  mpnufactiire  of  out  major 
product  this  represents  a  3er:<ji;.>  !.>■-' 

Other  communities,  faced  by  .i  .^u3ll- 
lar  challenge,  have  thrc^-n  them.selve.s 
upon  the  charity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  in  bootlicking  deptiiuence  oi  hdV'' 
given  up  the  struggle  to  become  ghast> 
of  their  former  seive!^ 

This  cannot  be  said  of  Lawrence  Hit 
hardest  by  the  reces.sion  ot  194'.).  It 
bounced  back,  f^ghtinR  the  problem  with 
ttie  skill  and  determination  of  a  city  that 
has  spirit  A  labcr-industry  commuter 
is  battling  to  get  new  businc.'^s  for  Law- 
rence. It  will  not  be  easy.  But  a  com- 
munity that  refuses  to  be  Licked  wiii  not 
be  Ucked. 

Its  get  up  and  go  wins  the  admiration 
of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  American 
way.  Even  the  New  York  Time.s  hns 
singled  out  Lawrence  to  give  it  an  A  for 
conspicuous  effort. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remallc^,  I 
wish  to  include  m  the  Rfcopd  an  *xli- 
torlai  from  the  Evemng  Tribune  of  Law- 
rence, under  date  of  July  20.  1951  show- 
ing how  Lawrence  believes  in  itself  by 
proclaiming  that  "The  fisiht  is  ours": 
Tux  PicHT  lis  Ova.% 
Lawrence  is  flatterwi  "w  note  ihut  the  i;<x:d 
fray  pag'es  ot  the  New  Ytrk  limes  have 
spoken  appreciatively .  and  even  a  hit'.*-  tl.ir.- 
terlnflj.  of  Lawrence's  eflorts  Ui  ra.ike  r.inl- 
lold  its  claims  up<in  ludustrta;  pniRpen'.y 
Citing  Lawrence  as  a  typical  oiie-i'id'.;<itrv 
city,  the  article,  written  by  Mr  Jvt.v.  H 
Fenton.  depicU  Lawrence  as  aggres.'-ivpiy 
■oettng  in  every  way  poeslblr  tn  tceeu  wh.ir 
It  h.\s  while,  at  the  name  time,  c*istiri»j  .iiout 
for  ways  to  expand  employment  upp<  rtuntty 
wlthia  tht  city.  It  is  not  necessary  '.o  go 
Into  the  details  of  it.  which  are  (amiHar  to 
Bkost  lAwrenclaxis.  but  tne  fact  tiuit  Law- 
rence has  been  represented  as  a  c  imriiuiiny 
which    Is    determinedly    figtitln ;    I'.s    !iri  :i.i- 


M  ins    is,    we    feel,    excellent    publicity   for 

Ij\wrenre 

It  does  not  harm  to  have  tt  get  around 
that  there  Is  In  Lawrence  a  resolute  ccinfl- 
ilrncr  that  Lawrence  is  not  going  to  fall  by 
!iic  uayside— tf  human  effort,  human  cour- 
.i^:.\  and  human  Inielllgence  can  do  any- 
thlivft  to  prevent  it  This  Is,  of  course,  the 
V  r«  'f  i^tmosphere  that  la  highly  regnrded 
\  y  n.11  peoplf  of  pnergetlc  disposition,  because 
'^uch  jieyple  thrive  best  in  an  atmosphere 
■nhore  the  emphasis  la  on  positive  values, 
rather  than  on  negative  values.  In  other 
words,  U  It  Is  Lawrence's  purpose  to  Interest 
ntw  Industry  in  Lawrence,  a  prospective 
littler  would  find  small  encouragement  to 
id'^ntlfy  his  future  with  ours  If  he  encoun- 
UTPd  the  sort  of  bleak  defeatism  which  re- 
fiispb  t'^  admit  that  the  .sun  erlsts  becsu"?e 
1'.  has  been  temporarily  cbsrured. 

It  Lsnt  necessary  to  strain  after  analogies, 
or  two  men  of  equal  merit,  'bolh.  down  on 
t'  fir  lurk,  which  one  would  you  prefer  to 
.;;.e  a  berth  on  your  team— Uie  shortsighted 
uju-  with  the  long  face  or  the  one  with  the 
ftre  Ui  his  eye?  It's  pretty  much  of  a  rhe- 
t.Tical  question,  of  covu-.se.  because,  obvi- 
ously, there  isn't  much  of  a  market  for 
gioom  So  we  feel  that  the  Times  has  done 
us  a  k;H)d  little  favor  by  calling  attention 
to  the  tact  tliat,  while  Lawrence  has  had  Its 
share  of  ups  and  downs.  Its  buoyancy  Is 
uudlmliiUhed. 

Because  its  name  has  long  been  Idcntiflcd 
with  textiles,  Lawrence  has  had  asse.--ed 
on  iL  a  larger  share  of  the  New  Eui;!and 
regiuua;  problem  than  other  manufacturing 
cunimuiiities.  This  Imposes  uptui  Lawrence 
,,  creator  obligation  to  face  the  problem 
-qiia.-ely  and  unflinchingly.  Men  can  alter 
c:.-:um.stance.s  to  suit  their  hopes  and  am- 
t:it nr.s  bv  applyl^ng  themselves  diligently 
:,  -lie  task  at  hand  and  not  leaving  It  to 
rftr.ote  agencies  whose  interest  In  a  local 
pr'iblcin  must  of  necessity  be  related  to  m«ny 
o'her  interests  and  considerations.  Tn  this 
ir.-'.ance  anxiety  Is  in  Inverse  ratio  to  dl.s- 
tar.re-.  If  ofUcial  Washington  Icnows  Lawrence 
,»^  r\  dot  on  a  map  about  which  It  can  bo 
\.i>  objective,  Li\wrence  knows  Lawrence 
as  r.ome  It  therefore  fo'.low*!  that  the  people 
who  are  be-rt  qualified  to  argtie  the  vlnues 
oT  LH^jrrence  nre  the  jaeople  who  have  the 
n-.'y^i  t!>  lose  if  Lawrence  sustains  an  eco- 
.1  unlc  I'^.s  And  that  means  t-versone  in 
I,.iwrenc''  If  the  enemy  were  at  the  gate 
every<,ne  !n  Lawrence  would  subordinate 
every  other  concern  to  the  more  clamorous 

The  enemy  may  not  be  at  the  gate  at 
thi?  very  moment,  but  he  Is  not  so  far  away 
thnt  we  can  delude  ourselves  that  we  are 
lriv\ilnerahle.  Our  vulnerability  i.>i  dramat- 
ic,illy  atte.-ited  by  the  fact  that  our  T-tal 
;)i  r-per;'y  could  be  struck  a  t^nevr^us  bl;  w 
by  one  decision.  This  is  something  which 
■,(..■  rr.u.st  fucT'  This  is  something  which  will 
nut  wo.t  We  should  now.  this  in.stant.  alert 
our  e.erv  faculty  and  f>KUij  their  combliied 
',  ;:i,i  "U  the  is}.ue.  Our  local  t,overrinKnt 
.:■  <'.      ,ur    legUlators.    our    bu.sinei.sraen    and 

•:r  ,-rofesslonal  men.  our  labor  leaders  the 
J  '  p.e  who  work  in  liie  mills,  and  the  people 
w'vi  w-rk  in  the  stores  and  factories  .should 
n.J^nifesr  by  thetr  concern  that  thfv  have 
,(  f.i'l  .-^iid  deep  awareness  of  the  gravity  of 
th  ■  -itu.ilion  The  pressure  thus  generated 
will  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Lawrence  has  a  substantial  equity  in 
r;ie  cnoiurys  industrial  economy — an  equ  ty 
wh,c^  u  does  not  want  to  relinquish  without 
rt   nj;ht. 

It  Lawrence  is  now  regarded  as  an  aggres- 
s.-.e  community,  and  If  this  attitude  of  mind 
ha.<  won  us  favorable  opinion  outside  of 
Lawrence,  does  It  not  follow  that  a  greater 
aggrestalveness,  deriving  Its  authority  from 
a  greater  seal,  would  Inspire  an  even  greater 
regard  from  what  Lawrence  has  to  offer? 
It  is  now  nothing  short  of  mandatory  upon 

all   of   us    to   boost   Lawrence    In   every   way 
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poeaihle.  It  la  not  eomathlixg  which  we 
ean  alTord  to  five  a  mere  perfunctory  atten- 
tion.  We  have  had  our  warning.  Whan 
people  see  smoke  in  the  diaunce  they  take 
note  of  It.  If  the  smoke  comes  from  the 
burning  euthusiasm  of  Lawrenclans  for  the 
good  city  of  Lawrence  It  would  mean  that 
here,  at  least,  was  a  city  where  civic  co- 
hestveness  prevailed  over  Independent  con- 
cerns, where  unity  of  purjXMe  was  embarked 
upon  a  creative  attempt  to  safeguard  its 
economic  Integrity.  It  could  not  fall  to  be 
impressive  and  it  could  not  fall  to  have  good 
results. 


Tidelands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  submit  a  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Yorty]  in  regard 
to  the  tidelands  question,  as  follows : 

Santa  Maxgasita  Watexskzd.  CALtrosKiA 

Mr.  YoRTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  take 
this  moment  Just  to  ask  tbe  Members  of  the 
House  to  Interest  themselves  In  a  lawsuit 
pending  In  California  that  has  national  im- 
plications. 

In  our  State  the  attorneys  for  the  Lands 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
In  the  process  of  serving  complaints  on  ev- 
ery person  who  owns  land  In  the  whole  Santa 
Margarita  watershed,  asserting  that  the 
rights  of  the  Government  are  paramount  to 
the  rights  of  every  other  user  of  water  In 
that  area,  and  aslting  that  the  title  of  the 
Government  be  quieted  to  the  water  which 
It  asserts  It  owns  by  virtue  of  the  national 
defense  establishment  at  Camp  Pendleton 
and  by  virtue  of  having  acquired  a  ranch 
there  called  the  Santa  Margarita  ranch. 

Those  people  who  have  scoffed  at  the  im- 
plications of  the  so-called  tidelands  deci- 
sions and  failed  to  see  the  ultimate  end  of 
the  theory  of  those  cases;  those  who  have 
felt  that  the  theOTy  would  not  be  extended 
to  other  types  of  property;  those  people  who 
have  thought  heretofore  that  the  tidelands 
fight  was  merely  some  kind  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the  big 
oil  companies;  those  who  have  failed  to 
understand  that  a  fundamental  question  of 
the  sovereignty  of  otir  States  is  Involved  as 
well  as  the  coiistltutlonal  prohibition 
against  taking  private  property  without  pay- 
ing for  It— those  people  had  better  wake  up 
and  examine  this  water  suit  in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  in  these 
remarks  an  article  by  Mr.  Kimmis  Hen- 
drick.  chief  of  the  Pacific  news  bureau 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  on  Saturday,  June 
16.  1951,  as  follows: 

Abms    Basi    Sxras    WAxra-Ricirr    Fight    m 

West— Farmcbs  Snt  PEDEaAL  Ihtdv«ntion 

(By  KimmLs  Hendrick) 

Fall  Bhook.  Calif.— Is  the  United  States, 
under  the  guise  of  military  neceeslty,  at- 
tempting to  usurp  water  rights  which  Cali- 
fornia farmers  long  have  claimed? 

Is  the  United  SUtes.  indeed,  attempting 
to  confiscate  what  amounts  to  private  prop- 
erty here,  as  one  important  western  news- 
paper ediUMially  contends? 

These  are  burning  questions  in  California 
at  the  moment.  They  are  inspired  by  a 
water-rights  suit  filed  in  the  United  SUtea 


District  Oourt  at  San  Dtego  by  the  Ofllca  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
naming  PaU  Brook  and  other  water  users  as 
defendanta. 

If  the  answer  to  either  question  is  yes.  it 
could  mean  that  the  United  States  ta  at- 
tempting to  establish,  In  this  obaeure  back 
country  vlUsge.  a  revolutionary  precedent. 
For  many  decades  water  rights  have  been 
regarded  as  under  SUte,  not  Federal,  sov- 
ereignty. 

caowEas  wait 

Specifically  and  repeatedly,  the  United 
States  Is  saying  that  It  has  no  such  Inten- 
tion. But  the  fear  that  It  has  persists  In 
these  parts,  and  California  Interests  strongly 
opposed  io  Federal  Intervention  In  State 
affairs  are  echoing  the  fear  far  and  wide. 

The  Governmenfs  complaint  says  it  seeks 
to  de-errolne  the  water  rights  of  its  great 
manne  twse.  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton,  as 
riparian  to  the  Santa  Margarita  River.  In 
Fall  Brook  this  is  being  taken  as  tantamount 
to  an  assertion  of  right  to  all  the  water  In 
the  river,  to  the  annulment  of  rights  locally 
claimed. 

At  the  moment,  because  th^  case  has  yet 
to  be  tried,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done 
objectively  Is  to  report  what  both  sides  say 
and  describe  the  background. 

Pall  Brook  is  a  tiny  place,  friendly  and 
beautiful.  Tucked  at  the  foot  of  coastal 
mountains,  it  is  some  50  miles  north  of  San 
Diego  and  Inland  about  20  from  Oceanslde. 
The  village  and  Its  surrounding  valley  have 
perhaps  10,000  residents. 

VITAL  MiNoarrr 
It  may  sound  callous  to  say  so,  but  nobody 
can  call  Fall  Brook  anything  but  a  very 
small  pebble  in  the  pool  of  world  affairs — 
especially  when  compared  with  Camp  Pen- 
dleton In  these  days  of  defense  urgency. 
Nobotly,  that  is.  except  one  who  remembers, 
as  the  men  of  Pall  Brook  do  decidedly,  that 
in  the  American  system  small  pebbles  often 
rightly  make  big  precedents. 

Throughout  the  scmlarld  parts  of  the  West, 
of  course,  any  question  of  water  rights  can 
easily  become  a  major  issue.  Here  is  land 
where  water  has  to  be  husbanded  drop  by 
drop.  When  It  is.  deserts  turn  to  rose  gar- 
dens and  dry  valleys  yield  fabulous  crops. 

In  little  Pall  Brook,  enterprising  men  hare 
turned  one  such  valley  to  real  rlchM.  It  is 
superb  for  avocados  and  lemons.  A  new 
avocado  grove  in  this  area  may  pay  its  taxes 
the  third  year.  One  25-acre  grove,  perhaps 
better  cared  for  than  most,  is  netting  $2,000 
an  acre  annually.  The  average  comes  closer 
to  $1,000,  Lemons  are  almost  equally 
profitable. 

CLAIMS  BIC  SHAKX 

Can  the  Government  develop  Camp  Pen- 
dleton as  it  wants  to  ctirrently  without  tak- 
ing away  the  water  these  growers,  most  of 
them  small  operators,  require?  The  Govern- 
ment claims  35.000  acre-feet  of  water  frran 
the  SanU  Margarita,  one  of  the  growers' 
three  sources  of  supply.  This  is  more,  actu- 
ally, than  the  river's  actual  annual  Itow. 
which  makes  the  stilt,  a  civil  action.  locA 
extraordinarily  menacing  to  people  here- 
abouts. 

It  appears  that  the  defendants.  Including 
water  users  far  up  the  river,  run  to  from 
12.000  to  16.000  In  nimiber.  The  chief  de- 
fendant is  the  PaU  Brook  pubUc  utility  dis- 
trict. Although  it  is  reported  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  wish  to  excuse  many  of  the 
defendants,  it  Is  generally  imderstood  that 
they  must  all  respond,  or  they  lose  their 
water  rtghta.  however  the  case  turns  out. 

Ca8TI.T  LBCAL  TS8T 

It  coBte  from  $50  to  $100  In  legal  fees  for 
the  individual  to  reipond.  Pall  Brook  peo- 
ple say.  and  whichever  sum  ta  multlpUad  by 
13.000  or  16.000  defaiKtoBtiu  the  ease  prom- 
toes  to  be  an  «q>aiatve  propoeltioii. 

The  suit  has  been  repreaented  as  an  at« 
tempted  grab  1^  the  Government. 


The  inlluaatial  Los  Andalas  Tlmea.  which 
thinks  It  to.  quotas  the  optnton  that  It  may 
become  ''CaUfomla's  blggast  lawsuit.**  The 
Times  sees  the  Government's  claim — the 
complaint  aeeerta  "a  paramouc^t  rifhv" — as 
"an  assertion  of  authority  so  sweeping  that 
the  upholding  of  It  would  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  private  rights  and  negation 
of  the  fifth  amendment," 

SR    nZXO    KBNitCB 

Although  some  might  find  it  difficult  to 
read  any  such  menace  into  the  complaint, 
the  fear  baa  a  certain  plausibility  in  current 
western  thought, 

California  is  exceedingly  disturbed  by  the 
Federal  Government's  assumption  of  tide- 
lands  sovereignty.  Important  interests  also 
are  disturbed  by  evidence  that,  in  many 
places,  the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to 
establish  a  new  concept  of  water  rights 
which  would  put  them  under  Federal  In- 
stead of  State  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  West,  the  position  always  has  been 
that  who  held  the  water  controlled  the  land, 
and  State  water  law,  through  long  precedent 
end  interpretation,  has  established  such  a 
pattern  of  ownership  and  control. 

That  is  why  many  people  regard  the  Fall 
Brook  case  as  crucial.  They  also  are  con- 
cerned about  It  for  *»  further  reason.  For 
years,  in  California,  the  uillltary  has  been 
careful  to  put  civilian  needs  foremost,  and 
this  looks  like  a  reversal  of  that  policy. 

HOOK    INVrSTliXNT 

Camp  Pendleton,  Us  United  States  naval 
hospital,  and  the  United  States  naval  am- 
munllioia  depot  here  occupy  sites  acquired 
by  the  Government  during  l»41-t8.  Includ- 
ing the  old  Rancbo  SanU  Margarita.  They 
cover  approximately  135,000  acres.  They 
represent  Federal  investment  In  land  and 
facilities  exceeding  $100,000,000. 

The  property  was  selected,  the  Govern- 
ment says,  because  there  was  no  other  site 
on  the  entire  west  coast  so  suited  to  the 
need.  It  had  land  enough  on  which  to 
house  and  train  men,  ocean  beach  enough 
for  practice  In  amphibious  warfare,  and— 
or  so  It  adds — water. 

Fall  Brook  would  find  Pendleton  a  very 
congenial  neighbor  were  It  not  for  the  prob- 
lem Involved  In  factor  three.  It  la  the  Pall 
Brook  position  that  the  Government  ought 
to  go  elsewhere  for  the  water. 

President  Roosevelt  said  as  much  on  No- 
vember 28,  1944 — that  "an  emergency  ezlsta 
In  the  water  supply  of  Camp  Pendleton"  and 
"the  Colorado  River  offers  the  only  available 
source." 

In  1949,  marine  officers  and  Fall  Brook  citi- 
zens sat  down  to  confer  oc  the  whole  mat.ter 
and  reached  what  laaryers  call  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding. 

NAVT    PLAW   VrtKT 

It  provided  for  certain  mutually  satisfac- 
tory exchanges  of  water  between  the  marine 
base  and  local  water  users.  It  assumed  that 
extra  water  for  the  military  would  come  from 
an  addition  to  the  aqueduct  now  bringicg 
Colorado  River  water  to  San  Diego. 

Some  time  after  the  1949  confwence,  the 
Department  of  Justice  objected  to  the  ex- 
changes. It  said  the  Navy  could  not  give 
away  water  rights  it  had  acqtiired  by  pur- 
chase of  Rancho  Santa  Margarita. 

Hence  the  current  suit.  More  fundamen- 
tally, the  Government  says  the  reason  for 
the  suit  is  that  it  is  not  certain  what  Its 
rlgbU  to  the  SanU  ManiariU  are.  and  wants 
them  determined. 

Should  thJt  Fall  Brock  assumption  prove 
correct  that  the  Government  wants  more 
than  this,  it  still  remains  a  signiilcant  fact 
that  the  deciaion  reats  with  the  findings  of 
a  court  of  law. 

It  is  not  pleasant,  naturally,  for  Pall  Brook 
people  to  heve  to  go  to  coist.  especially 
against  thetr  Oovermneat.  Their  widely 
known  attorney  In  the  eaea,  Phil  D.  Swing, 
accurately  refers  to  the  friainttfl  ss  "the  nkiat 
powwful  antagonist  in  the  world.'' 
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ftan  tb»  PWl  Brook  Ttewt  On  Umj  9  tn  San 
Plin.  wtea  JMoto  W«tnbOTg«r.  prwMlng 
liMlgi  Of  tlw  dMrtct  court,  baanl  uul  dented 
by  tte  dcfcndanU.  asoOier 
ftttORMy.  Jmm  B.  OIUllCT.  put  U 
yfcm  Uili: 

r[mi  tamduwuii  b*v<e  to  know  wtMtb^r 
tlMT  an  f*o«tf  wltb  «  ciaUB  ttact  win  wipe 
out  t^Bir  tK>mr*f  or  a  ciatm  for  coirclpttve 
rtglilB.  •  •  •"  (In  otbcr  vortto,  >a  tb« 
Oiinffii— nf  MiEinc  for  all  tbc  water,  or  Just 

^pafclnc  (or  ti&e  GoTcnuncnt.  which  ha« 

Jvladletlaa  over  Camp  Pendleton  land 

both  CaOlTomla  and  Federal  law.  WU- 

H.    Veeder.    apedal    aaalatant    to    the 

UWMed  SCatM  AttoriMT  Oco«ral,  made  thea« 
■MMibbbU  at  rtcotA. 

*^«  daloi  that  the  nMaaure  of  our  rights 
to  tha  rtfhts  which  we  purchesed  from  the 
tiMm^kkt  8*at»  ]iart*nta  and  the  measure  of 
oar  llghai  will  Ax  our  latexeats  as  they  re- 
lata  to  all  otbars  on  the  stream.   That  Is  why 


"We  rnaftltr  admit  that  one  of  the  moat 
trylag  qiieetVnnn  that  wlU  occur  In  this  case 
to  wttottMT  the  United  States.  haTlng  bought 
A  ripartafi  right  from  the  Santa  Margarita 
Btver.  may  now  use  It  for  mlUtary  purposes. 
Wa  aahatt  thM  we  can.  We  my  that  Con- 
(reaa  "»^  Om^reas  alone  has  the  power  In 
recard  ta>  thoae  waters  sad  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  at  CalUomla  do  not  pertain  to 


Mr.  Veadcr  declared:  "AH  that  the 

UAMed  Statsa  is  eeelrinc  here  la  to  have  its 
HgbU  adjutfleatad  as  they  pertain  tc  other 
Ughta.  aad  w«  are  not  sestlng  to  take  any 
ricbti  from  anytme." 

Thto  aeeaH  plain.  Local  i  faction  to  it 
Imyttm  a  (ear  that  It  does  not  mean  what 
tt  mjs  etos  that  the  ooort  eonld  find  that 
toot  the  Oovamment  haa  rights,  or 
long-elatmed  local  rights  are  not 


anxiety  Is  meastirabiy  aOaet  by  the 
people   around    here   have   that 
Walbherger  know*  the  region— and  u 
d  marked   humanltarlanlsm.     He 
fgoBd  DO  n^u  to  grant  the  defendants' 
to  the  Oovemment's  case,  but  be 
vhto  promlw:  "This  Is  not  to  say.  bow- 
ttat  the  Oovemment  will  be  excused 
!!«*■* '^  fun  dlaeloeores  and  I  am  sure 
tt  tea  BO  dsetri  to  be  cxcased." 

Ttet  to  to  say.  If  the  United  States  has 
ft  nihUa  porpoea  In  thin  case,  the  judge  will 
pat  It  ont  In  eoort.  Which  promise,  certaln- 
Ij,  ilKmld  raaaaure  the  :PaU  Brook  farmers. 


Itm  PaQ  Brook  farmers  make  it  plain,  by 
tbt  way.  that  they  are  not  wanting  to  keep 
r  rights  jQst  so  they  can  be  ex- 
TlMy  are  In  the  forefront  of  San 
OooBty^  Bght  to  UM  every  drop  of 
WBlar  oaivfnDy  tforlag  these  drought  years. 
"IPs  Mapooiid  ersry  drop  of  rain  ve  can 
aad  put  tt  down  to  reptonifeh  oar  waUa."  says 
Taefeay.  chief  englnaer  and  general 
<tf  tha  ran  Brook  Pubtto  Utility 
Ha  polata  to  the  amall  earth  dams 
yosa  Itttto  ravlaas  And  gulleys  for 
that  pmpOM. 
HM  FftO  Brook  man  ehartoh  freedom  as 
their  TaUaf .  One  raoent  Thurs- 
a  typleal  pot^  o€  them  met 
tar  ft  Botftty  Cluh  lunahaoii.  with  the  water 
anieh  to  tha  (ora.  thay  sbowad  thto 
aag  tha  flnt  varat  at  Amcr« 
sftt  dovB.  Tba  familiar 
BO  BMPt  eantli—nt;  imdar  tha 
Bfca  tha  battle 
crj  tt  JOBttea: 

"Tnm  avary  mountala  side 


Islfttm  aa^  Deiaboa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  MOWTH   DAKOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  Jultj  26.  l')Sl 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  uifia- 
tion  has  about  run  its  cour.se  ui  ihis 
country.     It  was  due  to  the   following 

Following  World  War  II.  wh^n  we 
should  have  startwl  the  process  of  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  that  war  and  getting  our 
own  house  in  order,  our  leaders,  through 
the  so-called  bipartisan  policy  of  re- 
viving the  world,  instead  of  this  country, 
started  on  the  most  extravagant  foreign 
policy  any  country  has  ever  known 
Our  tax  money  was  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth  in  rehabilitating:  for- 
eign countries  and  building  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact  to  protect  the  world  against  what 
these  leaders  called  the  enslavement  of 
the  world  by  the  forces  of  the  Rus.^ian 
dictators.  The  power  of  communism 
was  enlarged  upon,  and  with  it  went  a 
genuinely  planned  war  scare,  implying 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  prevent  communism 
from  overrunning  this  Nation  unless  we 
had  the  help  of  other  countries  We 
were  told  how  weak  we  were,  and  that 
as  a  last  clear  chance  we  mu.>it  unite 
with  other  countries  if  we  hoped  to  sur- 
vive. This  scared  the  people  more, 
which  was  th*;  planned  intention 

V/e  scattered  billions  arourd  the 
world:  we  were  strong  enough  fc  r  that, 
but  too  weak  to  defend  ourselves,  so  we 
were  told.  This  money — this  gift 
money — was  used  in  this  countrv  by  for- 
eign governments  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  munitions  of  war.  and  the 
price  to  those  countries  meant  nothing. 
as  it  was  gift  money.  Prices  of  every- 
thing ran  up.  For  example,  the  British 
outbid  us  $30  per  thousand  on  our  sur- 
plus war  lumber,  and  our  own  doiiars 
were  used  by  foreign  countries  right 
here,  which  had  the  effect  of  boosting 
prices.  There  was  no  limit  to  our  spend- 
ing and  furnishing  money  for  foreign 
governments  to  spend.  It  meant  noth- 
ing to  them,  as  they  were  using  our 
money,  and  not  theirs.  Dollars  began 
to  shrink  in  value,  and  the  more  the 
dollar  shrank  the  more  dollars  we 
fttmlahed. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  we  have  reached 
the  peak  of  the  inflation,  no  matter  what 
controls  are  voted  by  Congress.  What 
will  naturally  follow  this  busted  spiral 
of  prices?  Deflation — aot  inflation — 
will  be  our  worry  from  now  on. 

For  several  months  now  merchants  in 
the  large  centers  have  put  over  install- 
ment buying  to  the  limit,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  working  people  are  mortfia«ed 
up  for  months  ahead.  They  bought  on 
time  and  that  kept  bu»lne.s.H  going  Lis- 
tening to  the  radio,  we  can  hear  daily 
right  now.  "Come  in  and  buy— make 
your  own  terms.    A  dollar  down  and  as 


much  time  as  you  want  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance." Stores  are  loaded  up  with  goods, 
but  one  of  these  days  there  will  be  no 
buyers  and  the  baying  power  of  the  peo- 
ple is  gradually  drying  up. 

Ta-\es  are  the  highest  ever  known  in 
thi.s  country,  and  it  was  annoimced  by 
the  administration  leaders  that  high 
taxes  would  stop  inflation.  This  defies 
all  economic  laws.  High  taxes  will  cause 
deflation,  but  high  taxes  never  stopped 
inflation. 

If  this  bubble  of  skyrocketing  prices 
!s  ab<3Ut  to  burst  and  we  start  on  the 
deilme.  high  taxes  sap  the  buying  power 
of  the  people.  What  they  scrape  up  and 
hand  over  to  the  Government  to  squan- 
der on  its  wild-goose  chase  to  convert 
the  world  to  our  ideas  of  democracy 
leaves  just  that  much  less  for  the  peo- 
ple to  use  in  buying  what  they  need. 

Installment  buying  will  keep  up  a 
front  for  a  time,  but  it  will  make  the 
collapse  that  much  more  severe  when 
real  deflation  hits. 

Already  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  have  lost  billions  in  buying  power. 
In  North  Dakota  alone  the  average 
wheat  crop  today  will  bring  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  less  than  it  did  when 
we  started  this  system  of  tailing  up  every 
country  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  All 
other  crops  have  lost  buying  power  in 
proportion.  The  first  symptoms  of  the 
deflation  period  will  be  discovered  when 
manufacturing  plants  cannot  sell — 
and  when  these  plants  cannot  sell,  they 
will  close.  When  they  close,  men  and 
women  will  lose  their  jobs.  This  process 
has  already  started  and  if  it  were  not 
for  war-plant  business  we  would  be  up 
against  it  right  now.  I  lived  through 
just  such  a  period  in  Congress  following 
World  War  I.  I  have  seen  the  time  when 
15.000.000  people  were  out  of  work  in 
thi.s  country.  They  had  no  buying 
power,  and  worse  than  that,  they  could 
not  obtain  food  and  sufllcient  clothing 
and  housing.  I  have  seen  mothers  with 
hungry  children  trailing  through  the 
congressional  oflBces  asking  for  food. 

Every  sign  points  to  a  repetition  of 
this  sad  experience.  Nothing  but  a  re- 
versal of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  giv- 
ing of  some  attention  to  conditions  in 
this  country  will  prevent  a  financial  dis- 
aster When  this  depression  hits  and 
people  are  not  in  debt  they  can  stand 
quite  a  shock,  but  if  they  are  in  debt 
those  debts  cannot  be  paid  and  fore- 
closures and  dispossessions  will  come 
thick  and  fast. 

There  is  no  country  on  earth — and 
some  of  them  have  received  billions  from 
us  for  nothing — that  will  come  to  our 
rescue — for  two  reasons:  First,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  help  us.  and,  second,  we 
have  been  advertised  throughout  the 
world  as  a  Santa  Claus  and  no  country 
will  think  we  need  help.  We  will  be 
right  up  against  it,  as  we  are  in  Korea. 
The  United  Nations  is  a  great  organiza- 
tion, with  58  or  59  countries  supposed  to 
be  linked  up.  In  Korea,  where  the 
action  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by 
this  great  organization,  52  of  those  other 
countries  have  not  supplied  one  man  cr 
on*  dollar.  We  have  lost  30  men  to  1 
man  lost  by  the  entire  number  of  other 
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nations  engaged  in  that  war,  excepting 
South  Korea. 

The  sooner  we  discover  that  we  arc 
living  on  this  earth  and  not  in  the 
clouds,  the  sooner  we  quit  this  policy  of 
going  wool-gathering  to  every  corner  of 
the  world  to  establish  ior  others  the 
famous  "four  freedoms,"  the  sooner  we 
quit  spending  our  blood  and  resources 
in  such  an  asinine  adventure,  the  better 
we  shall  be  able  to  protect  this  country 
from  an  enemy,  or  all  the  enemies  this 
country  has.  We  have  many  enemies. 
Human  nature  runs  in  nations  as  it  does 
in  individuals.  If  you  want  to  lose  a 
friend  loan  him  money. 

Suppose  we  had  put  25  percent  of  the 
money  we  have  spent  on  foreiga  coun- 
tries into  the  building  of  our  own  de- 
fenses, does  anyone  with  common  sense 
feel  that  we  need  fear  any  country? 
Suppose  we  had  put  half  of  that  stagger- 
ing some  eight  hundred  billions  into  the 
defenses  of  the  United  States  in  the  air, 
on  the  sea,  and  on  our  land,  would  we 
now  say  that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
without  the  assistance  of  a  fictitious 
United  Nations? 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  I  propose 
to  advise  the  people  of  this  country  wh.  t 
we  are  up  against  now,  and  what  we  will 
be  up  against  when  the  sharp  talons  of  a 
depression  hit  us.  Would  it  not  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  a  few  dollars  on  hand  for 
our  own  defense? 

Many  millions  of  our  people  have  been 
frugal  enough  to  put  money  into  savings 
bonds  to  aid  them  later  in  life.  Do  you 
not  think  we  are  getting  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tax  barrel  when  we  demand 
in  a  tax  bill  20  percent  of  the  interest 
on  those  savings  bonds?  The  tax  bill  as 
written  demanded  interest  on  savings 
accounts,  no  matter  how  small — but  the 
administration  was  shamed  out  of  that, 
and  the  demand  was  given  up. 
.'  According  to  the  college  advisers  of 
the  administration,  a  tax  on  savings 
bonds  and  accounts  would  stop  inflation. 
I  have  been  charged  with  many  things. 
but  I  have  never  been  charged  with 
being  a  professor  of  economics.  I  do 
know  absolutely,  however,  that  to  take 
interest  on  savings  bonds  away  from  the 
people  will  destroy  their  buying  power, 
and  loss  of  buying  power  brings  on 
deflation. 


Need  for  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

OF  Missouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Norborne  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
Leader  of  July  13,  1951: 

Dam  tkz  Rrvix  akd  Dam  It  Now 

It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  damage  to 
this  community  by  the  recent  floods  but  it 
will  run  into  thouaanda  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  Multiply  thla  situation  by  the  many 
commuiUtle*  of  the  MUslssippi  and  Missouri 


Valley  and  you  arrive  at  a  figure  that  even 
Washlfigton  would  respect. 

Many  plans  have  been  offered  to  control 
the  rivers  of  the  valley  but  none  can  be 
agreed  upon.  The  most  feasible  plan  Is  the 
one  offered  by  the  Army  engineers  to  build 
a  series  of  dams  and  reservoirs  along  tl>e 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  to  hold  and 
store  this  surplus  water.  Whether  politics, 
big  business,  or  both,  are  mixed  up  in  this 
no  decision  affair  should  be  ascertained. 

We  can,  and  are,  sending  billions  of  doUars 
to  Europe  under  the  Marshall  plan  In  the 
hope  It  win  make  friends  and  Influence 
people  and  prevent  them  from  going  Com- 
munist. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  Middle  West 
going  Communist  but  the  people  out  here 
are  getting  ilred  of  toting  sandbags  in  an 
effort  to  hold  a  weak  levee  only  to  see  their 
crops  and  homes  go  floating  down  the  river. 

The  time  has  come  to  find  out  the  views 
of  your  Representatives  in  Congress.  We 
suggest  you  make  Inquiry  of  Senator  Jamxs 
P.  Kem,  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Senator  Thomas  C.  Heknihos,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washlng'vcn,  D.  C;  Repre- 
sentative Morgan  M.  Motn.DEB.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.  C;  Representa- 
tive Phil  J.  Welch,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Tell  them  dam  the  river 
and  dam  it  now. 


General  MacArtbar's  Addreit  Before  the 
RUssachasetts  Lefislahire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  before  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature: 

In  this  historic  forum  I  recall  vividly  and 
reverently  tlie  memory  of  those  great  archi- 
tects and  defenders  of  liberty  who  immortal- 
ized the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
To  this  section  of  the  country  men  point  as 
the  cradle  of  our  freedom. 

For  here  was  established  more  than  three 
centuries  ago  a  declaration  of  rights  from 
which  ultimately  came  the  constitutional 
mandate  guaranteeing  our  civil  liberties. 
Here  men  arose  mllltantly  in  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  oppressive  rule  of  burden- 
some taxation.  Here  men  engaged  in  formal 
combat  to  sever  the  distasteful  bonds  oX 
colonial  rule. 

Here  men  etched  the  patriot's  pattern 
which  all  races  who  harbored  In  their  hearts 
a  love  for  freedom  have  since  sought  to  emu- 
late. Here  men,  by  their  courage,  vision,  and 
faith,  forged  a  new  concept  of  modern 
civilization. 

Before  the  descendants  of  these  early 
American  patriots  I  am  honored.  Indeed,  to 
address  this  legislative  assembly  In  response 
to  its  thoughtful  and  kind  Invitation.  I  do 
so  with  neither  partisan  affiliation  nor  polit- 
ical purpose. 

But  I  have  been  warned  by  many  that  an 
outspoken  course,  even  if  It  t)e  solely  of  truth, 
will  bring  down  upon  my  head  ruthless  re- 
taliation— that  efforts  will  be  made  to  de- 
stroy public  faith  in  the  integrity  of  my 
views — not  by  force  of  Just  argument  but  by 
the  application  of  the  false  methods  of  prop- 
aganda. I  am  told  in  effect  I  must  follow 
blindly  the  leader — keep  silent,  en:  take  th* 
bitter  coDS«queoce«. 


I  had  thought  Abraham  Lincoln  bad 
pinned  down  for  all  time  this  ugly  cxxte  whon 
he  declared:  "To  sin  by  silence  when  they 
should  protest  makes  cowards  of  men." 

I  shall  raise  my  voice  as  loud  and  as  often 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people.  I  shall  dedicate  all  of  my 
energies  to  restoritvg  to  American  life  those 
Immutable  principles  and  Ideals  which  your 
forebears  and  mine  handed  down  to  us  in 
sacred  trust.  I  shall  assist  in  the  regaining 
of  that  moral  base  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate life  which  wUl  restore  the  people's  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  public  Institutions  and 
the  private  faith  of  every  man  in  the  integ- 
rity of  his  neighbor. 

I  shall  set  my  course  to  the  end  that  no 
man  need  fear  to  speak  the  truth.  I  could 
not  do  less,  for  the  opportuntles  for  service 
my  country  has  given  me  and  the  honors  it 
has  conferred  upon  me  have  Imposed  an 
obligation  which  is  not  discharged  by  ths 
termination  of  public  service. 

siATTBiAL  stTPixicnirrT  crrzD 

Much  that  I  have  seen  since  my  return  to 
my  native  land  after  an  absence  of  many 
years  has  flUed  me  with  immeasurable  sat- 
isfaction and  pride.  Our  material  progress 
has  been  little  short  of  phenomenal. 

It  has  established  an  eminence  In  material 
strength  so  far  In  advance  of  any  other  na- 
tion or  combination  of  nations  that  talk  of 
imminent  threat  to  our  national  security 
through  the  application  of  external  force  is 
pure  nonsense. 

It  is  not  of  any  external  threat  that  I  con- 
cern myself  but  rather  of  insidious  forces 
worklrig  from  within  which  have  already  so 
drastlcaUy  altered  the  character  of  our  free 
Institutions — those  institutions  which  for- 
merly we  hailed  at  something  be^nd  ques- 
tion or  challenge — those  institutions  we 
proudly  called  the  American  way  of  life. 

Foremost  of  these  forces  is  that  directly, 
or  even  more  frequently  indirectly,  allied 
with  the  scourge  of  Imperialistic  commu- 
nism. It  has  infiltrated  into  positions  of 
public  trust  and  responslbUlty — into  Jour- 
nalism, the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  schools. 

It  seeks  through  covert  manipulation  of 
the  civil  power  and  the  media  of  public  in- 
formation and  education  to  pervert  ths 
truth.  Impair  respect  for  moral  values,  sup- 
press hiunan  freedom  and  representative 
government  and,  in  the  end,  destroy  our 
faith  in  our  religious  teachings. 

This  evil  force,  with  neither  spiritual  bas« 
nor  moral  standard,  rallies  the  abnormal  and 
subnormal  elements  among  our  citizenry  and 
applies  internal  pressure  against  all  things 
we  hold  decent  and  all  things  that  we  hold 
right — the  typw  of  pressure  which  has  caused 
many  Christian  nations  abroad  to  fall  and 
their  own  cherished  freedoms  to  languish  In 
the  shackles  of  complete  suppression. 

As  It  has  happened  there  It  can  happen 
here.  CKir  need  for  patriotic  fervor  and  reli- 
gious devotion  was  never  more  ImpelUng. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  with  atheistic 
communism — no  half-way  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  religion.  It  must  be 
all  or  nothing. 

We  must  unite  in  the  high  purpose  tliat 
the  liberties  etched  upon  the  design  of  our 
life  by  our  forefathers  be  imlmpalred  and 
that  we  maintain  the  moral  courage  and 
spiritual  leadership  to  preserve  inviolate  that 
mighty  bulwark  of  all  freedom,  our  Christian 
faith. 

LIKENED    TO    T«A-FA«TT    ERA 

It  was  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Americans 
which  despite  risks  and  hazards  carved  a 
great  nation  from  an  almost  Impenetrable 
wilderness:  which  established  the  pattern 
lor  modern  Industrialization  and  scientific 
development;  which  buUt  our  own  nimost 
unbelievable  material  progress  and  favorably 
Influenced  that  of  aU  others:  which  through 
the  scientific  advance  of  means  of  communi- 
cation closed  the  International  geographic 
gap  to  permit  rapid  and  effective  trade  and 
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X  reject  thla  reasoning  as  an  unwarranted 
calumny  against  well-teeted  friend*  of  loiis? 
^■.i^tng  The  rurrlral  of  the  free  world  la 
Infinitely  more  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy,  and 
tndepcndent  America  as  a  leavenlnK  Influ- 
«noe  than  upon  any  flnanclal  aid  which  we 
might  provide  under  our  own  existing 
strlngenclea. 

The  free  world's  one  fcreat  hope  for  sur- 
vival now  reets  upon  the  maintaining  ai;d 
praaarvlng  of  otir  own  strength  Omtinue 
to  dlaelpate  It  and  that  one  hope  Is  'lead. 
If  the  American  people  would  pass  on  the 
standard  of  life  and  the  heritage  of  oppmr- 
tonlty  they  themaelves  ha»e  enjoyed  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children  they 
should  ask  their  repreeentatlves  In  Govern- 
ment: 

-What  *s  the  plan  for  the  easing  of  the 
tax  burden  upon  us7  What  la  the  plan  for 
brli^ng  to  a  halt  this  Innatlonary  move- 
ment which  Is  progressively  and  inexorably 
decreasing  the  purchasing  power  of  our  cur- 
rency, nullifying  the  protection  of  our  In- 
surance provisions,  and  reducing  tho«e  of 
fixed  Incosne  to  hardship  and  even  despair'" 
I  fear  tbeee  questions.  If  asked,  would  be 
met  by  stony  silence.  For  Just  as  In  Ki)rea 
there  has  l>een  no  plan  We  have  long 
drifted  aimlessly  with  the  sole  saJeguard 
against  the  Ineptitude  of  our  leaders  resting 
upon  American  enterprise.  American  skill 
and  American  courpge.  But  once  the  -.ncen- 
tlve  for  the  maximizing  of  these  great  at- 
tributes is  lost  the  bulwark  to  support  our 
fillures  Is  gone  and  the  American  w<iy  of 
life  as  we  have  known  It  will  be  gravely 
threatened. 

LZT-DOWIf    nt    HSCH    PtACIS 

Indlrlaible  from  this  trend  and  pr(b:\&ly 
contributory  to  It  Is  a  growing  tendency  to 
overlook  certain  forms  of  laxity  In  hiRh 
quarters.  PeUy  cor-uptlon  in  the  public 
administration  Is  a  disease  unfortunately 
common  to  all  nations  but  I  refer  to  an  even 
more  alarming  situation. 

Men  of  significant  stature  In  national 
tBMin  appear  to  cower  before  the  threat  of 
reprtsaJ  If  the  truth  be  eipreaaed  In  crltl- 
clem  of  tboee  In  higher  public  authority 

For  example,  I  find  In  existence  a  new  and 
heretofore  unknown  and  dangeroiis  concept 
that  the  members  of  our  Armed  F  rces  i  we 
primary  allegiance  a'-d  loyalty  to  those  who 
temporarily  exercise  the  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  rather  than 
to  the  country  and  its  Constitution  which 
they  are  sworn  to  defend. 

No  propoeltlon  could  be  more  dangerous. 
None  could  cast  greater  doubt  upon  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  armed  services. 

For  Its  application  would  at  once  convert 
them  from  their  traditional  and  constitu- 
tional role  as  the  Instrument  for  the  defence 
uf  the  Republic  Into  something  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  a  pretorlan  guard,  owing  sole 
allefi:lance  to  the  political  master  of  the  hour. 

While  for  the  purpose  of  administration 
and  command  the  armed  serrlces  are  within 
the  'sxecutlve  branch  of  the  Government. 
they  are  accountable  as  well  to  the  Congress, 
diarfced  wtth  the  policy-making  responsl- 
btUty.  and  to  the  people,  ultimate  reposi- 
tory of  all  national  power. 

Yet  eo  Inordinate  has  t>een  the  application 
at  the  Kxecutlve  power  that  members  of  the 
armed  eervlcee  have  been  subjected  to  the 
moat  arbitrary  and  ruthless  tre-tment  for 
daring  to  speak  the  truth  in  accordance  with 
conviction  and  conscience. 

ntarf^"*"    w  nacxaifm 
Z  hastate  to  refer  to  my  own  relief  from 
[torn  Commands  as  I  liave  never 

the   legal   authority   underlying 

i'e*ttwt     But  the  three  sole  reesons  pub- 

Iftrty  stated  by  the  hlshaat  authority  clearly 

the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  de~ 


The  ftrat  reason  given  waa  that,  contrary 
to  ♦■^•""g  poUcy.  I  warned  of  the  strategic 


relationship  of  Pormoea  to  American  aecu- 
rity  and  the  dangers  Inherent  In  thto  area's 
failing  under  Communist  control-  Yet  this 
vlewpcjlnt  has  since  been  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  SUt«.  under  oath  before  con- 
gTf.>a*lonai  committee*,  to  have  been  and  to 
b«  the  invincible  and  long-standing  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

The  second  reason  given  was  that  I  com- 
municated my  readiness  to  meet  the  enemy 
ccnimander  at  any  time  to  discuss  accept- 
HOie  terms  of  a  cease-fire  arrangement.  Yet, 
Tor  this  proposal,  I  was  rel.'eved  of  ray  com- 
mand by  the  same  authorities  who  since 
have  received  so  cnthtislastlcally  the  Iden- 
tical proposal  when  made  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment 

The  third  and  final  reason  advanced  was 
my  replying  to  a  Congressman's  request  for 
Information  on  a  public  subject  then  under 
open  considers tlon  by  the  Congress.  Yet 
both  Houses  ol  Congress  promptly  passed  a 
Isiw  confirming  my  action,  which  Indeed  had 
been  entirely  In  accordance  with  a  long-exist- 
ing and  well-recognlaed  though  unwritten 
policy. 

This  law  states  that  no  member  of  the 
.^.rraed  Forces  shall  be  restricted  or  prevented 
rrom  communicating  directly  or  Indirectly 
uith  any  Member  or  Members  of  Congress 
concerning  any  subject  unless  such  commu- 
nication Is  lu  violation  of  law  or  the  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  the  United  States.  And 
this  formal  enactment  of  basic  putUc  policy 
was  approved  without  the  sllghtett  dissent 
by  the  President. 

Is  there  wonder  that  men  whc  seek  an 
objective  understanding  of  American  policy 
thinking  become  completely  f rust -a ted  and 
bewildered?  Is  there  wonder  that  Soviet 
propaganda  so  completely  dominates  Ameri- 
can 'orelgn  policy?  And.  Indeed  what  Is 
our  foreign  policy? 

We  hear  Impctfsloned  appeals  that  it  be 
bipartisan — violent  charges  that  s  nlster  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  obstruct  J  nd  defeat 
It — but  I  defy  you  or  any  other  roan  to 
tell  me  what  it  Is.  It  has  becorie  a  mass 
of  confused  misunderstandings  ind  vacil- 
lations. It  haa  meant  one  thlrg  today — 
another  tomorrow.  It  has  almost  I  lown  with 
every  wind,  changed  with  every  t  de. 

The  sorry  truth  is  we  have  no  policy. 
Expediencies  as  variable  and  shlf •  Ing  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment  seem  to  be  the 
only  guide.  Yesterday,  we  dlsariaed.  today 
we  arm  and  what  of  tomorrow?  We  have 
been  told  of  the  war  in  Korea  that  It  Is 
the  wrong  war.  with  the  wrong  enemy,  at 
the  wrong  time  and  In  the  wi  ong  place. 
EKjes  this  mean  that  they  Inter  d  and  in- 
deed plan  what  they  would  call  e  right  war, 
with  a  right  enemy,  at  a  right  t  me  and  la 
a  right  place? 

If  successful  In  mounting  the  North  At- 
lantic Pact  In  19M  or  1964  or  at  one  of 
the  ever  changing  dates  fixed  f  >r  Its  con- 
summation, what  comes  then?  I  "o  we  mean 
to  throw  down  a  gage  of  batt  e?  Do  ^^e 
mean  to  continue  the  fantastic  fiscal  bur- 
den Indefinitely  to  our  inevitable  exh;ius- 
tlon? 

NErrHXX   VICTOKT    HOB   DXI  EAT 

Is  our  only  plan  to  spend  anc  spend  and 
spend?  Do  we  Intend  to  reelst  t  y  force  Red 
aggression  In  southeast  Asia  If  t  develops? 
I>)  we  intend  to  take  over  comi  iltments  In 
the  explosive  Middle  East?  D<  we  Intend 
to  enter  Into  a  series  of  mllitsry  alliances 
abroad?  Do  we  intend  to  acti  ally  Imple- 
ment by  force  of  arms  the  so-ca  led  Truman 
plan?  These  are  questions  that  disturb  tia 
because  there  is  no  answer  1  arthcoming. 
We  do  want  and  need  unity  i  nd  biparti- 
sanship in  our  foreign  policy  -but  when 
there  Is  no  policy  we  can  but  dangerously 
drift. 

In  Korea,  despite  the  magnlflo  nt  perform- 
ance of  our  fighting  forces,  th  ■  result  haa 
been  Indecisive.  The  high  mo  al  purpoeee 
which  so  animated  and  Inspire  1  the  work! 
a  year  ago  yielded  to  the  timid  ty  and  fear 
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of  cur  Ic.iders  as  after  defeating  our  orlg- 
Uifil  enemy  a  new  one  entered  the  field  which 
they  dared  not  fight  to  a  decision.  Ap- 
peasement thereafter  became  the  policy  of 
war  on  the  battlefield. 

In  the  actual  fighting  with  this  new  enemy 
we  did  not  lose  but  neither  did  we  win. 
Yet.  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  basic  principle 
proven  and  reproven  since  the  beginning 
of  time  that  a  great  nation  which  enters 
upon  war  and  falls  to  see  It  through  to 
victory  must  accept  the  full  moral  conse- 
quences of  defeat. 

Now  that  the  fighting  has  temporarily 
abated  the  outstanding  impression  which 
emerges  from  the  scene  is  the  utter  useless- 
nes.s  of  the  enormous  sacrifice  In  life  and 
limb  which  has  resulted.  A  million  soldiers 
on  both  sides  and  unquestionably  at  least 
a  like  number  of  civilians  are  maimed  or 
dead.  A  nation  has  been  gutted  and  we 
stand  today  Just  where  we  stood  before  It 
all  started. 

The  threat  of  aggression  upon  the  weak 
by  those  callously  inclined  among  the  strong 
has  not  diminished.  Indeed,  nothing  has 
been  .settled.    No  Issue  has  been  decided. 

This  experience  again  emphasizes  the  ut- 
ter futility  of  modern  war — its  complete 
failure  as  an  arbiter  of  international  dissen- 
sions. Its  threat  must  be  abolished  If  the 
world  is  to  go  en — and  If  it  does  not  go  on 
It  will  go  under. 

We  must  finally  come  to  realize  that  war 
Is  outmoded  as  tm  Instrument  of  political 
policy,  that  It  provides  no  solution  for  Inter- 
national suicide.  We  must  understand  that 
in  final  analysis  the  mounting  cost  of  prepa- 
ration for  war  Is  in  many  ways  as  material- 
ly destructive  as  war  Itself.  We  must  find 
the  means  to  avoid  this  great  sapping  of 
human  energy  and  resource. 

This  requires  leadership  of  the  highest 
order — a  spiritual  and  moral  leadership — a 
leadership  which  our  country  alone  is  ca- 
pa'jle  of  providing.  While  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  trial  of  war  if  war  comes, 
f,e  should  gear  our  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  toward  the  ultimate  goal — the  aboli- 
tion of  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  is  what  practically  all  mankind — all 
the  great  masses  which  populate  the  world — 
long  and  pray  for.  Therein  lies  the  road, 
the  cnly  road,  to  universal  peace  and  pros- 
perity. We  must  lead  the  world  down  that 
road  however  long  and  tortuotis  and  Il- 
lusory it  may  now  appear. 

Such  is  the  role  as  I  see  It  for  which  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  Is  now  cast.  In  this 
we  follow  the  cross.  If  we  meet  the  chal- 
lenge we  cannot  fail.  But  no  end  may  be 
achieved  without  first  making  a  start— no 
success  without  a  trial. 

ABOLISH,   NOT  CONTKOL,   WA8 

On  this  problem  of  greatest  universal  con- 
cern, unless  we  address  ourselves  to  the  fun- 
damentals we  shall  get  no  farther  than  the 
preceding  generations  which  have  tried  and 
fnlled.  Convention  after  convention  has 
been  entered  into  designed  to  humanlae  war 
and  bring  it  under  the  control  of  rules  dic- 
t.Tted  by  the  highest  human  Ideals.  Yet 
each  war  becomes  Increasingly  savage  as  the 
means  for  mass  killing  are  further  developed. 

You  cannot  control  war;  you  can  only 
abolish  It.  Those  who  shrug  this  off  as  Ideal- 
istic are  the  real  enemies  of  i>eace — the  real 
warm.ongers.  Those  who  lack  the  enterprise, 
vision,  and  courage  to  try  a  new  approach 
when  none  others  have  succeeded  fail  com- 
pletely the  most  simple  test  of  leadership. 

As  I  have  traveled  through  the  country 
since  my  return.  I  find  a  great  transforma- 
tion In  America,  thought  to  be  taking  place. 
Our  apathy  is  disappearing.  American  pub- 
lic opinion  Is  bargaining  to  exert  its  Im- 
mense power.  The  American  people  are  ex- 
pressing themselves  with  dynamic  force  on 
foreign  policy.  This  is  exerthig  a  profound 
lnflu<ence  upon  the  Soviet  course  of  action. 

Pew  events  In  the  life  of  our  Republic  have 
been    of    more    significant    importance    nor 


more  heartening  than  this  rallying  of  the 
collective  will  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  putting  pressure  upon  their  own  lead- 
ers and  upon  the  leaders  of  those  wtth  whom 
we  are  dlre.!tlj  or  indirectly  engaged.  And 
Jiist  as  It  has  cast  its  Influence  upon  policy 
and  events  abroad  It  can  be  brought  to  bear 
with  no  less  telling  effect  upon  pwllcy  and 
events  at  home. 

Therein  lies  our  best  hope  In  the  battle  to 
save  America — the  full  weight  of  an  aroused. 
Informed  and  militant  public  opinion,  I 
stated  in  Texas: 

"If  it  be  that  my  relief  was  the  spark 
which  ignited  this  great  power  of  American 
public  expression;  which  cjiused  our  people 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  narrow  partisan- 
ship to  unite  In  a  common  crusade  to  effect  a 
spiritual  rebirth  In  American  life;  which  re- 
stored to  the  American  people  the  full  glory 
and  dignity  of  self-rule  under  those  same 
high  principles  and  Ideals  which  animated 
our  fathers;  which  restored  a  lost  faith  In 
ourselves  and  our  free  Institutions;  which 
provided  the  symbol  for  rallying  the  mighty 
forces  for  good  throughout  the  land — then 
I  would  be  thankful.  Indeed,  to  a  farseeing 
and  merciful  pro^ldence  and  could  not  ask 
for  more" 

We  stand  today  at  a  critical  moment  in 
history — at  a  vital  crossroad.  Tn  one  direc- 
tion is  the  path  of  courageot.=  fj;itrlots  seek- 
ing in  humility  but  the  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country;  the  other  that  of  those  self- 
ishly seeking  to  entrench  autocratic  power. 

The  one  group  stands  for  Implacable  re- 
sistance against  communism;  the  other  for 
compromising  with  communism.  The  one 
stands  lor  our  traditional  system  of  govern- 
ment and  freedom:  the  other  for  a  socialist 
state  and  slavery. 

The  one  boldly  speaks  the  truth;  the  other 
spreads  propaganda,  fear,  and  deception. 
The  one  denounces  excessive  taxation,  bu- 
reaucratic government  and  corruption;  the 
other  seeks  more  taxes,  more  bureaucratic 
power,    and   shields    corruption. 

The  people,  as  the  ultimate  rulers,  must 
choose  the  course  our  Nation  shall  follow. 
On  their  decision  rests  the  future  of  otir 
free  civilization  and  the  survival  of  our 
Christian  faith.  Not  for  a  moment  do  I 
doubt  that  decision  or  that  it  will  guide  the 
Nation  to  a  new  and  fuller  greatness.  Good 
night 


Reterre  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  Express  Profound  Sorrow  Oyer 
the  Death  of  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sher- 
man, Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation on  July  23.  1951,  expressed  the 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  of  the  reservists 
of  the  country  to  Mrs.  Forrest  P.  Sher- 
man, the  wife  of  the  former  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  who  died  yesterday  in 
Europe. 

Col.  John  P.  Coleman,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
the  national  president  of  the  group  of 
70.000  Reserve  officers,  said: 

Admiral  Sherman  had  the  affection  and 
confidence  of  all  reservists.  His  firm  hand 
at  the  tiller  of  the  Navy  will  be  missed  sorely. 
He  was  a  good  friend  to  the  civilian  sailors  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  was  respected  sincerely 
by  reservlKta  of  the  other  services. 


Colonel  Coleman  also  announced  that 
the  ROA's  distinguished  service  citation 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  country  wUl 
be  awarded  Admiral  Sherman  posthu- 
mously. 

We  had  intended  to  present  the  admiral 
vrtth  the  citation  when  he  finished  his  term 
as  Chief  uf  Naval  Cperatloniii — 

Coleman  said. 

It  1?  fitting  and  proper  that  his  family  at 
least  be  aware  of  the  association's  high  regard 
for  him. 

The  distinguished  service  citation, 
which  has  been  awarded  only  three  times 
before,  is  the  highest  honor  the  Reserve 
Association  makes  to  military  leaders. 


The  Soil  Conserration  Serricc — What  It 
Does  and  How 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  xowA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\  Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Wr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soil 
CohsefVation  Service  has  no  one  en- 
gaged in  demonstration  work.  That 
type  of  work  was  eliminated  from  Serv- 
ice activities  when  the  agency  com- 
pleted the  first  stage  of  its  operation  In 
1944. 

No  one  in  the  Service  is  employed  in 
teaching,  except  that  some  of  the  more 
experienced  technicians  spend  .short  pe- 
riods occasionally  in  familiarizing  SCS 
technical  employees  with  the  in-Service 
techniques  of  soil  conservation. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  funds  of  the 
Service  are  spent  for  employees'  sala- 
ries, not  for  demonstration  or  teaching; 
but  for  actually  going  with  farmers 
tJirough  their  fields  and  pasttires  and 
over  their  idle  lands,  and  up  and  down 
their  gullies  and  eroded  areas  to  pre- 
pare cooperatively  with  the  farmer  a 
blueprint,  acre  by  acre,  for  the  entire 
farm.  If  the  farmer  is  satisfied  with  the 
blueprint  and  reaches  the  stage  of  want- 
ing a  plan  applied  to  his  land,  then 
again  the  technicians  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  go  out  on  the  farm 
and  help  the  actual  application  of  the 
conservation  job  to  the  land. 

This  kind  of  work  has  to  be  done 
through  the  instrumentality  of  human 
beings.  It  is  an  action  program  of  lay- 
out work  and  teclinlcal  guidance.  The 
best  estimates  we  have  indicate  that 
we  are  still  losing  today  around  500,000 
acres  of  land  every  year — that  much 
ruined  or  made  unfit  for  further  imme- 
diate practical  cultivation  as  the  result 
of  excessive  erosion,  which  we  now  know 
how  to  prevent.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  in  thla  connection  that  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is 
said  to  liave  estimated  that  about  2»^ 
acres  of  reasonably  good  land  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a  mlninnnn.  adequate, 
nutritional  diet  per  capita.  Others  tiave 
pointed  out  that  1^2  acre  additlmml  it 
required  per  capita  for  the  jvoductkm 
of  various  raw  materials  of  tndustry. 
such  as  cotton  and  Qax.    At  this  ttme. 
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with  the  poiralation  esttmftted  ftt  1S4.- 
OMJOO  (and  fiacrautnc  annoaUy  ftt  the 
rate  of  l.eM,000>.  we  have.  ftccordinK 
to  caliBUtes  with  retpeet  to  our  prfs- 
ent  ftreft  of  good  cropland,  only  about 
t.t  aerca  per  eaplU.  80  we  have  not 
JfHt  a  Iteited  arct.  of  good  cropland,  but. 
In  efTect.  a  decreasing  limited  area.  We 
mutt  continue  the  soU  coneerraUon  pro- 
gram ^  full  ipeed  cir  we  will  be  a  deficit 
Kayon  with  respect  to  our  supply  of  pro- 
diaettve  land.  Getting  to  work  on  this 
basic  lob  was  delayed  too  long  in  the 
flzvt  place.  Very  little  was  done  to  halt 
ttw  tm***^*  of  ero6i(Ri  until  the  pro- 
CraB  of  the  Soil  Conaenration  Service 
got  imder  way  In  the  early  thirties. 
Our  delay  cost  us  in  the  neighborhood  of 
100.0M.00C  acres  of  cropland. 

If  our  population  should  continue  to 
tnerease  by  2.000.000  a  year  for  so  much 
as  10  years,  and  If  we  dlUy-dally  with 
our  going  and  highly  effecUve  program 
of  soil  conservation,  we  will  become  a 
deOeft  Nation,  while  now  we  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  l«Mier  1  if  tlM  world . 

L*5t  year  alone  aonae  6.500.000  aurres 
of  land  was  Seated  with  conservation 


n  is  not  unusual  for  good  com  land 
in  ttie  Cora  Belt  to  kne  W  tons  of  soU 
per  acre  iiT>f"«"T  Iv  erosion  under  ordi- 
nary farming  practices.  The  pnxiuc- 
tkm  of  this  land.  *m  the  average,  is  now 
tfmit  W  bushels  of  com  per  acir.  In 
otbcr  words,  a  ton  of  soil  is  lost  by  ero- 

^  to  each  bushel  of  com  produced,  or 

yftgp*^  of  soil  required  for  the  pro- 

fUpn  of  each  pound  of  grain.    A^um- 

tbat  aD  the  stalks  and  cobs  are  re- 

to  the  land,  it  takes  apiirozl- 

,  a  pounds  of  ordinary  Com  Belt 

aoH  to  famish  the  mineral  nutrients  re- 
quired to  produce  1  pound  of  ^raln. 
ObnmqucnUy.  it  times  as  much  !»il  is 
loot  bqr  erosion  as  It  takes  to  supply 
Bsoemary  nutrients  for  com  without 
iaO-eoDservatkm  practtees. 

A  itiatively  smaD  percent  of  the  total 
cuMeivatkm  Job  has  been  completed  to 
date.  The  total  conservation  ioto  of  the 
Itetton  ladodes  aQ  kinds  of  farm  and 
na^te  land,  not  Just  a  part  of  the  land. 

OontillmtlaDS  are  being  made  by  many 
■Mas  and  8Utc  t^xim,  particularly 
fegr  the  State  afrlealtaral  ezperlme.nt  sta- 
tion and  the  State  oooservatlon  de- 
|iai<«"'**  It  must  be  remembered 
timi  tbe  farmers  themselves  are  ?on- 
trfbothw.  as  wen  as  can  be  determined. 
about  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the 
Job. 

Sofl-eenefTfatkm  work  Is  going  too 
itovly.  we  an  agree,  sspedany  when  we 
Hiloli  «f  oie  annual  kias  of  500.000  acres 
with  additional  damage  to 
land.  If  we  eookl.  it  would 
be  Moat  fdrtunate  to  llidsh  the  Job 
wItUa  tbe  nsKt  10  years:  but  It  probably 
mimnt  ba  fiDtabad  that  qmlekly.  When 
X  aaf  flBMkSd.  X  mean  the  application  of 


his  annual  losses  from  erosion,  while 
eonitiderable.  may  not  be  serious  enough 
to  jeopardise  his  farm  any  time  soon. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  soil- 
conservation  prograns  is  going  much 
more  rapidly  because  the  hazard.s  have 
been  of  a  much  more  threatening  nature. 
In  some  sections  it  was  not  difficult  for 
the  farmers  to  see  that  in  3  or  4  or  5 
years  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  the 
farming  business  if  the  erosion  could 
not  be  reduced  with  practical  measures 
There  are  some  counties  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  where  conservation  ha.s 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  the  farmers 
are  beginning  to  talk  abou:  proper 
methods  of  celebrating  the  completion 
of  the  job — up  to  the  state  of  mainte- 
nance. Actually,  in  a  number  of  roun- 
ties  the  job  of  applying  the  basic  con- 
servation measures  have  been  completed 
to  the  extent  of  80  to  90  percent. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Seventh  Iowa  District  are  in  the 
forefront  in  effectively  conserving  iheir 
priceless  soil. 


up  to  tbe  stage  of  matnte- 

li  foinc  moeh  faster 

of  Ute  eaoDfery  than  In 

liaeMM  to  io  ibMrer  where  the 

fHMluemUf  of  the  land  is  my 

£••  tlM  Afwata  ef  tbe  UUted 

PwbeMy  Me  li  beeausc  the 

iBttMae  better  aMaa  feela  that 


Wky  Sboal<la't  Tbey  Be  Araericani? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOT.* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Blake 
Clark,  appearing  in  the  August  number 
of  Reader's  Digest  condensed  from  the 
Freeman.  How  much  longer  will  the 
Congress  delay  action  to  remove  the  last 
remnants  of  the  worst  blot  on  America's 
record — discrimination  against  people  of 
Asian  ancestry  just  because  of  their 
race?  How  much  longer  will  we  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  Americans  by  failing 
to  remove  the  Insult  which  denies  us  the 
full  trust  and  good  will  of  a  billion  peo- 
ple? 

WHT  SmOULDltT  Thkt  B«  Amducans? 
(By  Blaka  Clark) 

Mr«.  Nawa  Munemorl  Is  the  mother  't  an 
American  World  Wai  n  hero  A  graielul 
nation  bestowed  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  on  b*r  son,  Sadao.  for  wiping  out  two 
machine-gun  nests  and  throwing  himself  on 
&n  e^qjlodlng  band  grenade  to  save  his  fel- 
low aokUen.  The  United  States  Army  trans- 
port, Pvt.  S9dao  Mun&mori.  which  brought 
hu  regiment  home  from  Etirope.  bears  his 
mmwnM  todsy.  Y«t  Mrs.  MunemoTl,  his  wtd- 
owd  motlser.  la  denied  citizenship  by  the 
couB^  (or  which  her  mm  sacrificed  hi2  life. 

Mn.  Uunemori  symboliies  the  plight  of 
'VleUaa*  of  our  outmoeed  immigration  and 
aatorallaatlon  laws,  which  discriminate 
tgiit««»*  wortliy  people  purely  on  the  basu 
at  tbeir  race.  Theee  antiquated  statutes 
give  the  Oommunlats  in  the  Par  Bast  a  pow- 
mtx&  aBtt-AnMrlean  propaganda  weapon  and 
our  rtiatlons  with   tlM  people   of 


Tht  dtuattoa  (rf  aoine  86.000  aliens  in  this 
eooBtry  tfaoKmstratea  the  unfairness  of  the 
p^jtffl«»  «•  have  taksn.  About  80.000  are 
^peaiMt:  5.000  ar«  KoraaJia  and  Polynesians. 
vtth    a  tprinkUng    of   other    nationalities. 


These  residents  legally  entered  t  als  country 
before  1924.  The  Immigration  Vet  of  that 
year  permitted  them  to  remal  i  here  but 
continued  to  deny  them  the  rlgi  ts  of  natu- 
ralization that  were  granted  t  >  European 
immigrants.  The  sole  conald'  ration  af- 
fecting our  treatment  of  thes-  long-time 
settlers  is  their  race. 

Sir  Peter  Buck,  for  example,  a  formei;  pro- 
iessor  of  anthropology  at  Yale  I  niverslty.  is 
oue  of  the  world's  outstanding  dentists  In 
Ms  field  England  was  proud  to  knight  him. 
but  he  is  refused  the  prlvUegi  of  United 
Slates  citizenship.  Sir  Peter  Is  the  son  of 
an  Irish  father  and  a  Maori  n:  other.  The 
fact  that  he  is  half-Maori— and  hat  alone — 
bars  Sir  Peter  from  cltlzenatilp  In  his  be- 
loved adopted  country. 

Before  his  recent  appointment  as  Korean 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Statia,  Dr.  Y.  C. 
Yang  was  a  prominent  Honolulu  physician 
and  had  practiced  in  this  Am  -rtcan  com- 
munity for  half  a  lifetime,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States,  Is  n;  arried  to  an 
American,  and  Is  the  father  of  .n  American 
daughter.  Dr.  Yang  would  ha' e  welcomed 
American  citizenship  long  ago  had  It  been 
possible. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked.  Dr.  Yang 
responded  immediately  to  an  ec  .ergency  ap- 
peal for  medical  volunteers  1 3  treat  the 
wiunded-  He  worked  indef atlg ibly  to  save 
the  lives  of  many  American  seam  'n.  He  then 
volunteered  In  the  Hawaii  Nat  onal  Guard. 
After  being  commissioned  a  aptaln  and 
serving  2  weeks,  he  was  notlf  ed  that  his 
services  could  no  longer  be  t  ccepted.  As 
a  Korean,  he  was  classified  as  an  enemy  alien. 
ne  could  not  serve  his  chosen  coimtry  be- 
cause cf  his  race. 

The  Japanese — tlie  largest  gro  ip  affected — 
have  probably  contributed  mor  ;  to  America 
than  any  other  Asiatics.  Theli  sons  formed 
the  famous  Four  H\indred  and  Porty-second 
Regimental  Combat  Team,  wh  ch  probably 
received  more  decorations  and  i  uflered  more 
castialtles  t-ian  any  unit  of  si  nllar  size  In 
the  entire  United  States  Anr  y,  yet  these 
parents  cannot  become  citizen  >. 

The  abxisea  against  those  of  Jt  paneae  origin 
are  compoimded  in  California  where  many 
of  them  live.  There  State  la  v  f  orbMs  an 
aUen  Ineligible  for  dtlaenshlp  ftom  o  vnlng 
a  t/Krm.  Men  who  iiave  tur  led  acres  of 
desert  waste  Into  green,  produc  jzg  fields  can 
cultivate  the  land  only  as  hlr<  d  hands. 

The  California  law  make*  it  &  crime  for  a 
.Japanese  alien  to  "enjoy,  use.  «cupy.  be.  or 
remain  on  the  lar.d.  or  have  a  beneficial  In- 
terest in  the  land.  Its  cropa,  or  proceeds." 
Temporarily  In  abeyance  pendl  ig  covirt  deci- 
sion on  a  case,  thU  prejudiced  law  has  been 
so  strictly  enforced  In  some  »untle8  that 
f  amillles  cannot  live  together.  C  allfornla  filed 
a  suit  U)  selae  tlje  property  o;  Mrs.  Roy  K. 
Hlrata,  torn  an  American  cltUc  a  and  mother 
of  three  cltlaen  children.  bec»  use  her  alien 
husband  had  helped  her  oulU  at>e  her  farm 
and  lived  on  It.  Hlrata  had  i  o  leave  home 
and  watch  hired  strangers  gat  tier  the  crope 
he  had  planted. 

Akira  Iwamura  was  eager  to  ^  et  home  after 
2  years  with  Army  Intelligence  in  the  Pacific. 
His  father  had  bought  60  acres  f  good  Fresno 
grape  land  In  hla  cltlaen  son's  aame  In  1938. 
and  had  been  taking  care  of  It  1  }r  him.  Cali- 
fornia welcomed  Aklra  home  fn  m  war  service 
with  a  demand  tliat  he  forfeit  .ila  land— be- 
cause his  alien  parent  had  a  9eneCclal  In- 
terest In  it.  Akira'i.  lawyer  a(  vised  him  to 
settle  out  of  court.  In  ezctinge  for  the 
SUtes  "qtiletlng  the  tlUe,"  Ak: ra  had  to  pay 
half  the  aascsaed  value  of  the  land  to  buy 
back  his  own  acraa. 

California  is  not  alone  in  maUng  tbe 
racially  Ineligible  alien  run  a  stiff  obstacle 
course  for  lila  livelihood.  Now  lere  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  can  be  I  e  a  lawyer  or 
certified  public  accountant.  I  espite  sbort- 
agea  in  Important  prof«asion«.  «  States  pro- 
hibit his  making  a  living  as  a  lentist,  25  as 
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a  physician.  18  as  a  teacher.  Some  500  laws 
passed  by  varlotis  States  bar  him  from  such 
work  as  a  real  estate  or  Insurance  agent, 
phau-maclst.  or  civil  servant.  In  some  States 
he  cannot  even  accept  an  old-age  pension, 
although  money  toward  It  may  liave  been 
withheld  from  his  wages. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924  was  passed 
to  prevent  a  horde  of  foreigners  from  flood- 
ing our  shores  and  depressing  our  wage 
scales.  Legislators  worked  out  an  equitable 
system,  as  far  as  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
were  concerned.  It  was  agreed  that  America 
could  readily  assimilate  150.000  Immigrants 
a  year,  about  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  our 
population  as  reported  In  the  1930  census. 
A  quota  was  assigned  to  each  nation,  based 
on  the  number  of  residents  each  had  con- 
tributed to  our  population. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Persia  and 
parts  of  Afghanistan  and  Russia,  oriental 
nations  received  no  quota  at  all.  Instead. 
they  were  described  as  constituting  the 
'•Asiatic  barred  zone,"  and  were  told  to  keep 
cut  According  to  Joseph  C.  Grew,  former 
ambassador  to  Japan,  it  was  perhaps  the 
worst  mistake  we  ever  made  In  our  relations 
with  the  Orlenc.  This  gross  Insult  placed 
a  potent  wea'pon  In  the  hands  of  the  Jap- 
anese militarists.  They  used  it  to  promote 
•Asia  for  the  Asiatics"  throughout  the  Far 
East. 

Dtirlng  the  war  the  folly  of  asking  aid 
from  the  Chinese  whUe  barring  them  as  ra- 
cially inferior  became  so  obvious  that  in 
1943  vie  exempted  them  from  the  excluded 
groups.  Later  the  bans  against  India  and 
the  Philippines  were  lifted.  It  Is  time  to 
wipe  our  record  clean  of  the  remaining 
blots  which  mar  our  relations  vrtth  potential 
friends  and  allies. 

On  a  recent  trip  around  the  world  I  heard 
repercussions  of  this  short-sighted  race  prej- 
udice at  every  stop.  In  Bangkok  a  news- 
paperman said  that  Communist  editors  In 
the  Far  East  constantly  told  their  readers 
that  we  consider  orientals  racially  Inferior 
and  despise  them.  An  American  official  In 
Rangoon  declared  that  the  Btirmese  ask  con- 
stantly Lf  the  status  of  our  "outcast  law"  has 
been  changed. 

"The  Communists."  said  o  Korean,  "accuse 
America  of  fighting  a  colonial  war  here.  If 
you  extend  us  a  quota,  it  wiU  help  show  you 
mean  It  when  you  say  we  deserve  equal  dem- 
ocratic rights."  In  Japan  the  chief  news 
over  Radio  Tokyo  for  days  dealt  with  the 
hearings  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
a  bill  to  abolish  this  racial  clause. 

Correcting  these  abuses  would  not  result 
In  a  large  flow  of  foreigners  into  the  United 
States.  Japan's  annual  quota  would  be  a 
mere  185.  most  of  the  other  Asiatic  areas 
would  have  100  each.  If  every  excluded 
group  used  a  full  quota  each  year,  their 
total  would  not  equal  1  percent  of  our  150,- 
000  yearly  immigrants.  In  actual  practice, 
the  number  of  arrivals  would  be  even  fewer. 
Qualifications  such  as  literacy,  health,  and 
ability  to  earn  a  living  woiUd  keep  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  from  some  countries  low. 
In  all  we  could  expect  each  year  less  than  a 
thousand  newcorhers,  a  comparatively  Infini- 
tesimal number. 

Public-opinion  pxjlls  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  Am«ricans.  including  Callfor- 
nians.  do  not  waht  any  person  denied  citi- 
zenship because  of  his  rac-e.  A  bill  to  this 
effect,  supported  by  church  and  civic  groups 
and  by  our  Departments  of  Justice  and  State, 
has  three  times  passed  the  House  by  unani- 
mou»  vote,  only  to  be  stopped -in  Senate 
committee.  Representative  Walteb  Juno, 
well-known  authority  on  tbe  Far  East,  and 
one  of  the  bill's  sponsors,  is  convinced  that 
if  it  could  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  a  vote 
the  majority  of  Senators  would  agree  with 
the  majority  of  other  Americana. 

Before  tbe  end  of  World  War  n  tbe  United 
States  and  Nasi  Germany  were  the  only  two 
major  nattoos  tbat  Tued  race  •■  a  test  far 


nattiralization.  Now  we  alone  maintain  ttiia 
discrimination.  In  Asia  we  face  a  well-or- 
ganlied  minority  attempting  to  xinlte  the 
east  against  tis.  We  can  show  the  people 
of  the  Orient  we  stand  back  of  otir  national 
pledge  of  "liberty  and  justice  for  all"  by  wel- 
coming worthy  persons  and  providing  them 
equality  under  our  naturalization  and  Immi- 
gration laws.  Prom  a  purely  selfish  stand- 
point, wiping  discrimination  oil  the  boolcs  as 
well  as  out  of  our  hearts  would  be  worth 
more  to  us  In  the  Orient  than  a  dozen  Army 
dlvisiuns. 


Address  of  Secretuy  Adiesea  at  tbe 
Opening  of  tbe  Two  Hundred  ud  Fif- 
tieth Birthday  Celebration  of  the  City 
of  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOU!S  C.  RABAUT 

or   KlCHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r«najrks.  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
opening  of  the  two  hundred  ;ind  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Detroit.  Veterans  Memorial  Building. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Jiily  24, 1951: 
Looking  Ahkad 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honorec.  to  be  here 
today  to  take  part  in  Detroit's  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  birthday  party. 

This  is  an  occasion  of  Importance — to  our 
country  and  to  the  world,  as  U  evidenced  by 
the  presence  here  of  the  distinguished  Am- 
bassadors of  Great  Britain,  of  Fiance,  and  of 
our  next-door  neighbor.  Canada  Their  pres- 
ence reminds  us  of  the  many  contributions 
their  countries  have  made  to  the  fabulous 
growth  of  this  community. 

We  are  also  honored  tonight  by  the  pres- 
ence of  E»r.  Ralph  Bunche.  citizen  not  only 
of  Detroit,  but  of  the  world. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  this  24th 
of  July,  Cadillac  brought  ashori!  his  100  men 
to  build  a  fort  where  Detroit  now  stands.  In 
the  language  of  our  rejwrts  from  the  front 
this  might  be  caUed  establishing  an  outpost 
In  platoon  strength.  But  this  would  wholly 
miss  Its  significance,  and  his  own  idea  of 
what  he  was  doing. 

In  the  narrow  strait  commanding  the 
passage  between  the  two  great  lakes  of  Erie 
and  Huron.  Cadillac  saw  a  secure  position, 
a  commanding  position,  an  e<;onomic  posi-* 
tion  for  trade  and  commerce.  iUid  he  saw  all 
of  this  with  the  eyes  and  mind  Df  a  pioneer — 
shrewd,  aware  of  dangers,  awire  of  oppor- 
tunities, but  dominated  alwayj;  by  the  driv- 
ing power  of  an  idea — the  idea  of  discovery. 
of  building,  of  creating,  of  enlarging,  of  leav- 
ing behind  him  something  new  and  chal- 
lenging and  alive — something  which  would 
change  the  whole  life  of  man  on  this  globe. 

To  the  pioneer,  security  came  first.  He 
knew  the  dangers  beyond  every  bend  in  the 
river,  behind  every  tree.  He  had  seen  hun- 
dreds of  charred  or  smcddng  ruins  and  the 
horrors  arovmd  them.  He  kejpt  his  equip- 
ment operational  and  Ills  povfder  dry.  He 
understood  propaganda,  althotigh  he  didn't 
know  tlie  word.  Whatever  tlie  word  was,  It 
didn't  fool  him.  Most  of  bis  people  made 
Imlleta.  abarpened  tbeir  cutting  weapons, 
built  torU  and  miotmted  guard  wtiUe  tiia 
others  cleared  tbe  fields.  ctUtivated  Vaem, 
and  traded.  If  the  miUtary  program  faUed 
eTayone  got  killed. 


Cadillac  was  building  for  a  futur«  greater 
than  he  could  have  known.  How  little  could 
be  have  foreseen  tbe  majestic  and  powerful 
community  which  Detroit  has  become,  a 
Kj-mbol  to  all  the  world  of  the  New  World's 
Industrial  might. 

We.  too.  are  pioneers.  We.  too.  are  making 
beginnings  that  arch  into  the  future  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  vision — the  beginiUngs  of 
a  world  secure,  free  and  Infinitely  productive. 
Like  the  fotmder  of  Detroit,  we  draw  upon 
our  faith  In  the  future  to  meet  the  dangers 
of  the  present. 

Here  In  the  heart  of  this  Nation's  great 
productive  power  Is  a  fitting  place  from 
which  to  look  ahead  to  tbe  job  tbat  faces  us 
In  the  world.  For  the  factories  of  Detroit. 
built  by  American  latwr.  commerce,  and  In- 
dustry, symbolise  the  power  of  American 
production  which  may  tip  the  balance  of 
history  in  our  times. 

For  us.  as  for  all  pioneers,  secvirlty  comes 
first. 

We  are  In  great  danger,  greater  perhaps 
than  many  Americans  now  appreciate.  Tlus 
danger  is  not  less  than  It  was  a  oMnth  ago, 
although  some  of  us  seem  to  think  so. 

Tou  may  recall  Aesup's  old  fable  about  an 
argument  between  the  North  Wind  and  the 
Sun.  They  were  trying  to  see  which  one 
could  take  ofl  the  coal  <rf  a  man  wlio  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by. 

The  Wind  tried  first.  It  blew  and  l>iew. 
and  the  ley  blasts  made  tbe  poor  man  sblver 
with  cold.  But  tlie  more  tbe  Wind  blew  the 
more  the  man  clutched  his  coat  about  him. 
and  finally  the  Wind  gave  up. 

Then  came  the  Sun.    Out  from  behind  a 
cloud  It  came,  and  shone  gently  and  warmly. 
And  the  man.  of  his  own  accord,  removed 
his  coat. 

This  fable  Illustrates  our  present  danger. 
The  ley  blast  of  Korea  made  many  people 
realize  the  need  for  building  our  strength. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  slightest  break  in  tbe 
clouds  appeared,  some  of  our  fellow  cltiaens 
were  ready  to  relax  into  the  nearest  rocking 
chair. 

In  Korea,  General  Rldgway  and  his  com- 
mand are  alert  against  a  ti-ap. 

But  are  we  alert  against  falling  into  a 
bigger  trap^  here  at  home?  Will  the  warm 
sunshine  o-  a  false  propaganda  "peace"  cam- 
paign lead  us  to  tliink  that  our  problems  are 
solved  and  that  we  can  safely  let  down  our 
defense  effort,?  That  would  be  a  dangerous 
and  costly  mistake. 

Whether  or  not  an  armistice  results  from 
the  talks  in  Korea,  the  fundamental  job 
ahead  of  us  will  not  change. 

The  attack  on  Korea  brought  home  to  many 
of  us  the  readiness  of  the  Commulsta  to  risk 
war.  And  It  gave  an  Impetus  to  our  arms- 
build  ing  program.  But  it  was  not  Korea 
alone  that  was  the  reason  for  our  defense 
effort. 

Whether  or  not  there  Is  peace  In  Kc»«a. 
whether  our  adversaries  are  cooing  like  doves 
or  growling  like  bears,  our  job  remains  the 
same.  The  threat  we  face  remains  tbe  same. 
The  world  has  never  known  a  more  ruth- 
less or  more  powerful  challenge  to  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  nations  and  the  freedom  of  men. 
The  tactics  of  the  Kremlin  are  flexible,  and 
may  change  from  season  to  season.  But  so 
long  as  its  power  is  of  tlireatenlng  propor- 
tions, and  so  long  as  It  does  not  show  a  wlll- 
ingneas  to  work  for  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world,  the  danger  to  us  remains. 

We  must  move  ahead  steadily  and  firmly 
to  build  our  strength,  regardless  of  what 
tune  the  Soviet  Union  happens  to  be  play- 
ing at  the  moment.  In  that  strength  lies 
our  only  security.  We  must  not  be  dis- 
tracted from  it  by  the  swltchlng-on  of  a 
Russian  lullaby. 

Neither  war  nor  weakneia  Is  tbe  way  to 
meet  the  Soviet  chaUenge.  We  will  counter 
force  with  force.  If  necessary,  but  war  does 
not  solve  problems — It  multiplies 
Weakness,  on  tbe  otber  hand,  would 
defeat,  wttkt  or  wtfctaMt  war. 
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llM  a  mlddte  eoun*.  which 
ki  to  ftloek  SoTtet  cxpanatonlan  wlUaout 
r.  toy  twitW^f  an  cffActtv*  tritam  of  col- 
taetlv*  wcurtty.  and  by  coaklnf  tt  rarong. 
TlUa  la  tiM  oouTM  W9  ara  foUoirtng. 

TlM  fob  before  u* — the  great  r«arm«.inent 
•flurl  at  Um  free  natlona— haa  an  urgent 
prtarttT.  If  we  are  to  reduce  the  rtak  cf  war 
and  paaa  aafely  through  the  danger*  of  theae 
nest  few  7e»re. 

The  danger  of  war  and  of  dlaliitag^-atlon 
will  eoottnae  until  the  free  natlom  have 
folly  repaired  their  military  weakmnie.  It 
muat  be  ondcrstood  that  weakneaa  not  only 
iBVltaa  attack:  what  la  even  more  menacing. 
It  panlyMe  the  will  to  ream  and  makea  for 
pontleal  dlslntegretton. 

The  fWtTi  effort  whkh  la  Jiut  now  galn- 
tl^  aomentum  In  our  country  and  itmnnc 
oar  alTtaa  to  build  up  our  antAmcnts  u  not 
an  endlets  Job.  nor  une  without  Umlu.  It 
hM  epeetfle  goaia.  both  aa  to  amoun-.a  and 
•a  to  time. 

What  we  are  buUdlng  la  an  adequate  de- 
tarrent  foree  agalnat  military  atack.  We  al- 
ready have  the  mean*  to  guarantee  thtt  a 
general  military  attack  against  us  would  be 
eoetly  to  the  aggreanorB  We  must  now 
•ehteve  a  force  of  cufflctent  size  to  make  It 
plain  that  aoch  an  attack  could  not  s'Kce«d. 
Mg  doee  thta  force  need  to  be^  Our 
military  ezperu.  working  together  with 
of  our  alllea.  have  developed  tt  rates;  ic 
which  eetlmate  the  numbers  cf  men. 
B.  taaka.  gxzna.  and  ao  forth,  which  we 
•ad  our  alllea  need  to  Ineure  that  a  SoTlet 
attack  upon  u«  could  not  succeed 

We  do  not  hare  to  match  the  Soviet  armies 
Man  for  man.  or  gun  for  gun.  since  our  mis. 
aMw  la  to  deter,  not  to  attack,  but  «e  have 
•  kstf  way  to  go  beftve  w«  reach  a  safe 
artarrent  level. 

Ooauatmlat  armed  fereea  at  prefect  total 
•.OOOjOOO  men.  The  SoTlet  Union  has 
than  4  000.000  men  under  arms  Chl- 
Oommunlat  forces  exceed  3,500.0(0  men. 
The  luropean  satellite  regimes  have  nearly 
IJoeCjOOO  men. 

SoTlet  Union  has  more  thjin  200  dl- 
fully  mobilized  In  addltl-n.  the 
Union  baa  a  trained  reserve  of  mas- 
alve  proportlona.  The  SoTlet  air  rurce  la 
tiM  wortd'a  largest  In  peacetime,  with  more 
tbui  20.000  Srst-Ilne  aircraft,  a  lar^e  pro- 
portion of  wljlch  are  }et8  of  excellent  qual- 
ity 

What  theae  %urea  mean  for  tjs  la  that  we 
have  a  tong  way  to  go  before  we  can  breathe 
man  maOj. 

Lafa  look  at  what  we  arc  doing  to  reduce 
—  fliltkly  a«  «•  can  thla  rtak  of  war 

of  all.  we  are  bolldln^  rtreiigth  at 

Btnr.     We   are   mobltulng    the   great 

of  the  United  SUtea  ao  that  ve  will 

raadWy  aTallahie  forces,  and  a  produc- 

taaa  that  arlll  enable  ua  to  expa;nd  rap- 

19101111  the  paat  year,  we  have  ad'mnced 

IM  tlma»fhla  of  thla  effort,  but  it  ta  still 

cf  what  we  mutt  do.     If  we   are  to 

oiv  BdnlmviB  goala.  we  wlU  havi-  to  do 

tbmn  we  are  now  doing.    And  it  may 

to  ralae  oar  alghta  to   higher 


to  •  Job  which  needa  to  be  done  co- 
wtth  our  amea.    We  cannot  do 
or  wttboot  an  effecttee  organiza- 
tte  total  aJllad  effort.    Side  by  aide 
program  at  h<nne.  there- 
•I*  halptiig  to  build  a  force  In  being 

the  lnt4!grated 

Atlantle  Treaty  Organl- 

BOTliif  rapidly  from  a  paper 

of  a  r»al  de- 

•tmenire   ta 

V*  unler  hla 

WW  btbag  tormetf 

orito  tactical  ahr 

A  prQgrun 

«r  alUad  tactical 

taaaehaij. 
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The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
haa  come  to  gripe  wtth  the  problem  of  devel- 
oping the  military  production  pot^'ntlal  of 
Weatem  Europe.  We  are  working  tot:eth<»r 
to  lick  the  financial  problems,  th*  raw  ma- 
t^al  problems,  and  the  many  other  prob- 
lenui  which  must  be  overcome  In  the  pr<x"ess 
of  building  strength  together 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  thp  prot^ross 
otir  European  partners  are  making  In 
strengthening  their  unity  of  oj-eritirn 
Many  of  us  do  not  reaUee  what  pr'".:rf'«  hr\.s 
been  made  tow-u^  Eiirope-in  u:;!'y  iri  just 
the  past  2  or  3  years. 

The  North  Atlanuc  Treaty  Idra  ■  '  ;;.  ,;:,-/ 
military  strength  is  a  rev:)lu*.i'.:- t;.  ;  jo- 
time  accompllahment.  At  P  trls  sever.*!  u 
the  European  aiitmns  are  n^  w  in  c>/,.:"!  .-tULt- 
seeking  to  ca.Ty  this  principle  fiirtlier  fur- 
ward  by  establlahing  a  singie  ELirri^aii  de- 
fen.«.e  force  We  .ire  rl'v-piy  '  ?  ■:i'-"r'.e<!  with 
the  .sviccess  of  this  t'<  i.'ii'eri"""  ■."''.  •;  •*  are 
d'Tir.e  all  tliat  friendiy  C'  .  tm  r.  .:  '  i  ;i  do 
to  help  It  gucceed 

Thl*  e.f<jrt  is  t  f  a  piece  -Aith  ^hf  r^-ld  vision 
and  pri-,.nisp  o{  the  Schuir  i:i  .:  m — which 
wUI  po<:l  the  coa!  and  stfjl  liulustrlc-s  of 
Western  Eur   ye 

The  va-v  free  narkrt  <if  the  Uiiifod  --  its. 
which  allows  raw  niaterials  and  h'lmjn 
f kills  t.;  l«  uvd  efficiently,  his  -'r.  v:i  us 
the  val':"  (.if  breaking  d'  wu  !'>••  ii  t.i.  har- 
riers. We  do  not  have  une  autom'bUe  '.:;- 
dtistry  In  Texas  and  anoTher  In  North  l;a- 
kot*»  and  another  in  Florid  i.  V,e  build  <teel 
mills  a.  J  parts  factories  and  a>^.>C!nhiy 
plants  wherever  they  c^a  efflfier.tl,  '.r.e 
the  entire  couiitry.  ■*-l'h^.;:  r.  ;  trd  to  State 
lines.  The  Schum.in  plan  \9  j  step  In  this 
direction  In  Europe. 

By  surh  steps  a.i  thi.a  and  the  pripr^^d 
ETur, pean  defense  force,  we  believe  th.it  ur 
European  partners  caa  r  .niiuue  to  m<.;\e 
tcwaird  greater  un.ty  and  greater  strezn.'th 

Althouc'a  our  Joint  progress  t.ward  a  i  ef- 
fective defense  force  in  Eurcpo  has  ixer.  co  i- 
slderabie.  it  is  not  enougli.  when  rr-.ijwrfd 
against  the  goals  that  are  necessary  •.  in- 
sure CUT  comnK!i  safe'.y.  No  ri.e  ca:i  i>e 
satisfied  with  the  progress  so  far  maiio  a 
greater  eUori  Is  req'iirerl.  from  us  and  :r  )iu 
our  allies  This  effort  mu-st  be  mea-sur^d  ao- 
ccr'.ling  to  our  economic  capac:tie.s  su'ce 
economic  neaith  is  an  import, mt  f  juniati  n 
for  defensive  strength. 

Alon?  with  our  effort  at  home  and  In 
Europe,  we  are  also  seeking  Ui  buiM  <  ther 
situations  of  strength  in  .\sla,  thf  Middle 
East,  and  other  parts  ol  the  wcrld  ;;<;  h  bul- 
wark agalnat  further  adv»nces  uf  Coninit: a:.st 
Imperialism. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  wsli  oe 
taking  concrete  form  in  a  little  n  ore  th.(r. 
a  month,  and  it  will  he  followed  bv  ?eiti:itv 
treaties  with  Japan,  and  with  Austr;^l;>  a:.tl 
New  Zealand.  These  are  In  additu  ri  t-  our 
long-standing  commitments  to  the  Ph  Up- 
■  pines,  whose  securitv  Is  as  much  cur  ci  n.ftn 
as  the  defence  of  our  own  land 

What  v»e  are  now  dolni?,  :r.  this  t.it;il  •ff  rt 
at  home  and  in  various  part.«  of  the  world  is 
building  up  the  capltj^l  equipment  of  a  de- 
fense system.  We  started  with  very  l.nle. 
and  several  years  of  very  hard  etTort  are  he- 
Tore  ua— even  harder  than  we  have  yet  put 
forth. 

But  the  greater  our  effort  now  the  more 
rapidly  will  we  paap  through  the  presvnt 
period  of  maximum  danger 

When  we  have  achieved  our  goal?  when 
we  have  acquired  the  caplt.a!  equlpmen*  if  an 
adequate  defense,  we  muft  not  again  b« 
foollMi  erKJugh  to  destroy  It.  to  relix  <  ur 
guard.  Once  the  capital  cost  has  been  met, 
military  expenditiirea  and  military  ;\*.d  pro- 
grams will  be  substantially  less  Once  a  level 
of  defense  haa  been  achieved  which  should 
deter  any  power  from  plunging  the  world 
Into  war.  the  task  wlB  shift  from  creating 
&tt«Bmm  to  maintaining  them.  But  they 
muat  be  maintained,  and  fully  maintained. 


Until  we  reach  that  point,  It  would  be  aa 
dangerous  to  relax  our  effort  as  It  ia  to  fall 
asleep  In  a  bilzeard.  Thla  ia  »  methlng  we 
must  all  of  ua  understand  thorov  ghly.  so  that 
no  one  will  be  able  to  lull  us  or  llvlde  us.  or 
In  any  way  keep  us  from  t  ulldlng  the 
uirength  and  unity  which  spell  (  afety  for  ua. 
When  we  have  a  stout  shlelc  of  defen.:e, 
our  problems  will  change,  and  '  ecome  more 
manageable  So  long  as  the  6  ivlet  regime 
remains  what  It  Is — committed  •  o  the  aim  of 
world  communism  directed  fr  )m  Moscow, 
dedicated  to  a  fundamental  hos  lllty  agBln»it 
states  that  are  not  subservient  to  Its  will — 
wl'  cannot  ever  afford  to  become  less  vigilant 
cf  otir  freedom. 

The  danger  of  war  may  be  educed,  but 
the  ftnies'le  will  continue  The  iovlet  thre'^t 
'.-  inoch  more  than  a  military  one.  and  we 
c.\r.  expect  that  the  effort  to  subvert  fre? 
p«>ople8.  to  lure  them  int^j  a  ptlvlty  with 
empty  promises  of  a  better  life,  will  go  right 
on 

Thert-fore.  we  must  continue  to  offer  real 
IfadT  htn  toward  the  kind  of  fe  that  peo- 
ple want  B'hlnd  the  prcte  tlon  of  our 
nulita.'^'  shield,  we  can  Increase  our  coopera- 
tive eff  >rtR  tnward  hlPher  llvl  ig  standards 
ard  towird  economic  developnr  »nt 

We  w  uld  aleo  b-?  able  to  gl\  ?  much  more 
h<»lp  in  '''h'^r  problems  beside  .hose  created 
l)v  the  s  ivlet  Union — in  such  problems  as 
ari  e  from  the  awakening  of  tl  e  vast  ppu- 
Intion-s  of  .^sla  and  the  Middle  I  ist,  and  their 
d*"-  Ire  for  national  self-expre;  ^lon  and  for 
the  improvement  of  their  ( onditions  of 
llvl!-.? 

Otir  p-nctical  help  to  the  !  <>cple  of  the 
Middle  B^i.st.  of  Asia,  and  of  I  atin  America 
can  be  Ixith  to  their  Interest  and  to  ours 
h  r  It  is  crucial  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
»■  rid  that  these  turbulent  ind  dynamic 
forces  emerge  In  forms  that  wtl  be  construc- 
tive and  truly "proftres.slve. 

We  are  the  natuml  alllea  of  hese  peoples. 
We  have  witii  th^m  a  commc  i  Interest  In 
pe;ice  In  progress,  and  In  fTee<  cm  We  can 
er;rpr  wtt^i  them  Into  a  partner  hip  of  p-'ace. 
As  we  carry  forward  theee  rctlvitles.  and 
f««  we  maintain  our  mllltar  shield,  the 
trmptati^n  for  the  other  side  to  use  fnrce 
win  be  reduced  Instead,  they  will  be  mor° 
wIHni?  to  tiegln  the  peaceful  a  Iju-'tment  of 
SI  me  'if  the  iVsues  It  will  be  to  their,  and 
to  ot:r,  self-interest  to  do  so. 

We  are  of  course  prepared  o  undertake 
such  adjustments  at  any  tlm*  We  would 
welcome  any  genuine  opportun  ty  to  reduce 
rhe  level  of  tension  In  the  w  )rld — but  we 
mn'.t  always  be  alert  against  the  baited  hooks 
of  pho.ny  propaganda. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  these  efforts — 
whether  military,  economic  or  political — Is 
to  bring  a  realization  In  the  Soviet  Union 
that  no  one  power  Is  going  to  (  omlnate  this 
world,  and  that  It  would  be  fool'iardy  for  any 
prwpr  to  try  to  do  so 

When  this  realization  sinks  horn-  In  M-s- 
mw  we  can  begin  to  hope  for  those  chanres 
in  the  S'>v1et  regime  which  will  make  for  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

What  sort  of  changes  do  we  need  to  look 
for' 

It  Ls  not  thr\t  we  want  to  -cmpel  other 
countrle»i  to  adopt  our  form  o*  government 
or  our  economic  system  Wha'  we  a."e  con- 
cerned about  Is  whether  their  lystem  Is  one 
which  inevitably  attempts  to  donlnate  other 
people 

If  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  become  a  friendly 
member  of  the  world  community — within 
the  meaning  of  the  Charter  o'  the  Wnlted 
Nations — there  must  be  real  evidence  that 
the  Soviet  rulers  have  renounced  their  hope 
of  world  domination,  their  dedication  to  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  other  goTernments.  and 
the  laolatlon  of  their  people  ttom  the  outside 
world. 

No  one  can  now  predict  bow  or  when  aucb 
change  may  come  about.  We  moat  he  pre- 
pared for  the  poaathUity  that  It  may  take 
many  yeara. 
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We  know  that  uany  atraina  and  tensiona 
exist  within  the  Soviet  wcrld.  We  know  that 
■uch  thinga  aa  the  perpetual  mobUtaatlon 
of  the  people,  the  suppreaaion  of  national 
freedom  in  the  satellite  cotmtrlea,  the  in- 
evltalle  frictions  of  police-state  rtile,  all 
must  have,  over  a  period  of  time,  a  significant 
effect.  Ultimately,  theae  factors.  w*ien  added 
to  the  rea'ta  tlon  of  the  ujemlin  that  in- 
timidation, falsehood,  and  the  sowing  of  con- 
fusion can  be  neither  aucceaaful  nor  profit- 
able, may  bring  about  a  change  in  the  So- 
viet system,  which.  In  turn,  will  reduce  the 
fear  of  war  In  the  world. 

The  Soviet  rulers  are  aware  that  we  ahall 
have  to  overcome  difficultiea  of  oiu"  own  in 
the  meantime.  The  maintenance  of  even 
a  limited  mobilisation  level  alao  puts  straina 
on  us  The  Communists  are  cotinting  on 
these  strair\s  to  make  ua  lire  of  our  biurdens, 
to  break  our  nerve,  to  bring  about  our  col- 
lapse, to  break  down  our  economic  system. 
and  to  weaken  our  political  institutions. 
They  stand  ready  to  profit  by  any  weakneaa 
which  we  might  show. 

But  we  confidently  believe  that  time  la  on 
the  side  of  freedom  so  long  aa  we  make 
good  use  of  It.  We  can  meet  the  test  of 
Ome  better  than  they  can.  We  have  faith 
that  free  societies  can  outlast,  outproduce, 
ftnd  outbuild  a  police  state,  and  can  better 
stand  the  tenaions  of  partial  mobilization. 
We  of  the  free  world  have  geography,  re- 
sources, manpower,  and  moral  values  on  our 
side.  So  long  aa  we  alao  have  a  firm  and 
resolute  will,  we  ahall  come  ort  on  top. 

Thi.<«  Is  the  picture  of  what  we  face.  The 
prospect  may  be  hard  and  long.  It  may 
mean  many  more  aacriflcea  for  vis,  more 
shortages,  higher  taxea.  But  there  is  no 
easier  way  through  the  danger*  of  the  pres- 
ent If  we  shirk  it,  the  alternatives  are  war 
or  surrender. 

You  all  rems-aber  the  pxjeter  which  said: 
"Uncle  Sam  needs  you."  And  the  finger  of 
Uncle  Sam  pointed  at  each  of  us.  and  fol- 
lowed us,  Thla,  too,  is  a  Job  for  all  o*  ua. 
There  Is  no  man  or  woman  in  America  so 
Important,  or  so  unimportant,  that  he  can 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say:  "Lei  somebody 
else  do  It,"  Whether  you  work  with  a  wrench, 
a  gun.  a  hoe.  or  a  pencil,  you  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  Job. 

Today  as  in  the  time  of  Cadillac,  the  real 
strength  of  our  free  society  in  an  emergency 
Is  that  the  Individual  free  men  and  women 
pitch  In  and  deliver  the  goods. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — this  is  an  emer- 
gency, an  emergency  as  great  as  any  otir 
country  has  ever  faced. 

We  shall  need  a  new  birth  of  patriotlan. 
above  our  personal  Interests  and  our  party 
loyalties — a  patriotism  which  is  strong 
enough  and  mature  enough  to  Inspire  us 
for  the  long  haul. 

We  shall  need  the  kind  of  faith  that  gave 
courage  and  strength  to  the  pioneers  of 
America. 

We  need  a  faith  that  can  look  ahead  and 
see  a  Job  that  may  take  yeara.  which  atirely 
will  take  patience,  moderation,  restraint, 
steady  nerves,  and  lota  of  effort — a  faith  that 
will  say:  "We  can  do  it." 


RcfbtioM 


Q«stiM  of  tkc  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREI9ENTATIVS8 

Mondai.  JvXy  IS,  2951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  otir 
United  Nations  allies  are  ready  to  accept 
Red  China  into  in«nbership.  wtmt  does 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  do? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  li  MOULDER 

OP  Masomi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  2$.  1951 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  and  leave  to  extend 
my  cvn  remarks  in  the  xIkcoio  and  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  from  B.  W.  Har- 
wood,  owner  and  operator  of  the  Har- 
wood  Hotel.  Camdenton.  Mo.,  I  first  state 
that  I  favor  and  have  supported  and 
voted  for  the  bill  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act.  and  all  other  proposed 
acts  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
vention of  exorbitant  and  inflationary 
prices.  However,  regardless  of  our  acts 
and  passage  of  such  laws,  the  bureau- 
cratic administrators  formulate  and 
promulgate  such  ridiculous,  impractical, 
and  complicated  orders,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations thereunder,  which  irritates  and 
agitates  the  people  and  destroys  the  ef- 
fective purpose  of  the  price-control  laws 
passed  by  Congress.  The  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Harwood  is  an  example: 

Ha!Iwooid  Hotel, 
Camdenton,  Mo.,  July  16,  19S1. 
Hon.  Morgan  llouunat. 
House  'Jffice  Building, 

Washififfton.  D.  C. 

DEAa  Ma.  Motrutca:  Aa  you  know.  I  have 
owned  and  operated  the  Harwood  Hotel 
Restaurant  here  In  the  lilaaotiri  Ozarka  lOr 
the  pajst  20  yeara.  We  have  quite  a  bualneaa 
here  and  folks  drive  here  from  miles  around 
to  enjoy  our  gtxxl  country  food. 

It  now  looks  like  all  the  folka  are  going  to 
be  powerful  dlaappointed  when  they  get  here 
If  all  these  regulations  I  have  been  getting 
from  WaahLogton  mean  anything. 

Here  is  what  people  like  me  are  up  against. 
I  VDuld  like  to  have  your  ideaa  as  to  what 
I  should  do.  I  hate  to  close  the  place  up 
but  I  can't  operate  under  the  preaent  rulea 
and  regulatlona. 

Por  example,  I  quote  a  mlacellaneoua 
amendment  from  Celling  Price  Regulation 
25,  amendment  1.  Thla  aecma  to  deal  with 
the  deckle  on  a  piece  of  corned  beef.  It 
says.  "The  hard  fat  along  the  sternum  edge 
(the  area  on  the  bone  side  of  the  briaket 
which  is  adjacent  to  and  directly  under  the 
strrnum  bone)  of  the  bonelea:  brisket  shall 
be  trimmed  level  with  the  Nined  surface  of 
the  briaket  and  to  within  >4  Inch  of  the 
lean  lying  between  thla  hard  fat  and  the 
border  of  the  akin  surface  fat."  Thla  amend- 
ment-also  statea,  "The  web  miiacle  (fuU  lip) 
shall  be  left  attached  with  the  thin  narrow 
edge,  trimmed  to  expoae  the  narrow  pcatlon 
of  lean  meat." 

Now.  Mr.  lIotTiAKB.  after  reading  that  one. 
I  am  sure  in  a  fog.  I  showed  it  to  my  cook 
and  right  then  and  there  ahe  threatened  to 
walk  out  on  mo.  and  good  country  cooka  are 
hard  to  get  these  daya.  She  said  she  had 
no  idea  where  the  atemlEm  bone  on  a  piece 
of  corned  beef  ia  located  and  neither  do  L 
She  also  said  that  if  the  weh  muscle  had  to 
be  left  attached  t  the  Up  it  sure  would  not 
look  like  much  on  the  blue-plate  special. 

You  will  alao  note  on  thla  regulation  25. 
amendment  1,  a  great  deal  of  reading  about 
udders  .okd  taUa.  We  have  never  done  a  big 
udder  or  taU  huslneaa.  but  maybe  we  could 
try.  I  womier  how  a  btg  J°^  udderburger 
would  appeal  to  tlw  euatooicn.  I  can  Juit 
hear  ttom  ehlldnn  aaying.  "MaaOn.  can  X 
have  amKi**— •  XMStOmI" 

It  Ux^M  Uka  the  days  of  the  good  old 
country  ham  and  r«d-«y«  gravy  will  Juat  be 


a  plaaaant  ■Motary*  TIM  euatomart  wUl  have 
to  ba  aatlafied  with  a  pood  portum  of  bakad 
tail. 

I  notice  there  fve  atill  aome  thinga  w«  can 
serve,  however.  Tou  will  noU  In  regulation 
14,  amendment  S.  dated  Hay  18,  1961.  It 
saya — I  ouou  under  item  36 — "Kzcluded  ara 
truffiea,  capera,  cannad  analla.  sugar.  Baatcr- 
^g  dye.  and  rattleanake  meat." 

So  when  you  next  come  in  to  aee  me,  better 
brace  yourself.  Tjooka  like  yow  are  due  f  3r 
a  big  dish  of  canned  analla.  truffiea,  azid 
ratUeanake  meat.  TLare  ia  mAhlng  better. 
I  gueaa.  than  a  big,  rare  rattleanake  steak. 

Now   you  know  me   pretty   weU.     Please 
write  to  me  and  tell  ma.  Am  I  going  craxy? 
Or  maybe  someone  elae  la  wrong. 
Youra  veiy  truly, 

B.  W.  Baawoott. 


C  J.  KjwM,  SMTttery  to  C—fWswM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or  comracrfctTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBaBSNTATIW 

Thursday.  JnZy  2«,  1152 

Mr.     8ADLAK.    Mr.     Speaker,     this 
morning  as  I  came  Into  my  ofDce.  my 
secretary  handed  me  an  excerpt  from 
last  night's  Star.   A  glance  at  the  head- 
ing provided  the  shocking  news  that  a 
friend  of  manjr  years  would  visit  me  no 
more.    I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Charles  Ryan  when  I  came  to  George- 
town as  a  student  in  tl^  fall  of  19M  and 
I  made  the  first  visit  to  my  Congress- 
man.  At  the  ofllce  of  Congressman  Rich- 
ard Freeman.  I  met  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Ryan,   and   during  the  course  of   my 
studies  which  coincided  with  his  secre- 
taryship. Charley,  as  we  all  knew  him, 
accommodated   me   many    times    with 
books,  documents,  pamphlets,  and  data 
which  were  most  helpful  to  me.    This 
friendship  grew  closer  when  I  came  to 
Washington  as  a  secretary  and  Mr.  Ryan 
visited  me  since  he  was  a  constituent  of 
my  boss.    As  fellow  secretaries  we  had 
worked  closely  together  and  when  I  be- 
csme  a  Member  of  Congress  Charley 
Rjran  was  among  my  frequent  callers  and 
one  who  always  brought  helpful  sugges- 
tions.   The  article  to  which  I  referred 
at  the  outset  gives  a  Timimi  which  I  de- 
sire to  have  Included  with  these  remarks 
as  it  will  tell  to  many  of  Charley's  friends 
<m  the  Hill  about  his  untimely  demise 
and  relates  his  association  with  the  vari- 
ous Members  of  the  House  wbcm  he  bad 
served  during  these  years.  InoteAatthe 
funeral  this  momtog  a  delegation  of 
secretaries  and  our  former  colleague, 
Harve  Tibbott,  with  whom  Charley  had 
sealed  a  bond  of  loyalty  and  friendship. 
C.  J.  Rvaw,  SacBSTasT  to  Coveaiaaaai 
Charles  J.  Ryan.  5*.  secretary  to  several 
Membera  of  Congress  during  the  last  28  yean, 
died  Uonday  after  a  e-manth  illneas  at  hla 
residence.  3728  Seventeenth  »7ect  NS. 

A  native  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ryan  first 
came  to  Waahtngton  ae  a  secretary  to  the 
late  Representative  Richard  P.  Prccman.  d 
that  State.  Bom  and  reared  In  Stonlngton. 
he  was  In  the  real-estata  and  losoranee  ^nti- 
mm  before  coming  hare. 

1ft.  Byaa  was  with  Mr.  ftasman  tor  10 
years.  Be  later  served  as  secretary  to  Bep- 
resentativcs    Or.    WllUam    L.    Biggins.    <t 
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__  (tan-f7).  mary  Tlbbott,  of 

PtBMyhrattla  (1M»-4I) .  and  Robert  W.  Kcmn. 
of  KMT  Jtrwy  (1M9-M). 

VlUto  mentarr  to  Ilcpr«Mnt«tlT«  Shb- 
■.  atpnailcML  at  nunou,  tbU  year  Ur. 
rm  loresd  to  rtttrt  baoute  of  111 
bMltb. 

Mr.  «7»n  attcndMl  tl»«  Watlon*!  Unltw- 
rttj  Law  Sdiool  and  Ocorgetowti  UntTcnlty. 
Bi  IMMT«d  bit  Uw  aBfrce  from  0«org«- 
tovn  tai  IHCT 

Ito  is  rarrtyd  by  bis  vtdow.  ICn.  Estber 
O'Coanor  Rysn.  of  tb«  home  sddrvsa. 

mjm*  wUl  bs  HOd  St  9:30  ft.  m.  toinor> 
fow  St  tto«  rsald«Be«.  Rsqtttnn  msaa  will  be 
St  10  s.  m  St  St.  Prmaeia  De  asles  Cmtbolle 
Chureb.     BorUl   «U1    b*   In   Port   Ltnedn 


Hilkr't  Haritegt  Stelk's  Ua^oiag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMNSKl 

Dl  TBI  BOUal  OF  BIPBBBBlfTATiVES 

Thvradat.  ^«ty  2<>  l»ii 
Ifr.  SZBONBKL    Mr.  Speaker.  Hitler 
xvtttod  bto  Mber.  drew  It,  fell  on  It.  and 
diad.    8UUn  holde  Hitter's  saber.     It 
win  peof«  hla  undoing. 

Tbe  dlptomacy  of  the  United  States 
baa  placed  the  Communists  in  a  tough 
«oi  in  the  Fk  Sast  I  should  like  to 
quote  an  editorial  in  the  Bayonne  Times 
dated  Tueeday.  July  M.  1951: 
Twa  Bmrn"  ""—»*«* 
TiM  dlploinacT  of  tbs  United  Ststss,  sbout 
«hMi  It  Is  «t«m«Ur  tashlonsUs  for  AmerU 
•SBS  to  bs  sby  sod  dsprecstory,  bas  placed 
tbs  Oommunista  In  s  pretty  tough  ipot  In 
tbs  Ttr  But.  Wben  t^  return  tonlgbt  to 
gtvs  thctr  answer  en  wbeUwa-  negotiations  or 
wt^  wis  proceed  tbey  bave  a  ebolce  between 
CD  bresttag  off  tbe  aagotlatteos  on  wbat 
Is  obvtansly  a  tmrnpsd-up  laras.  and  (3) 
ftBaekliag  under  on  still  another  point. 

Tbe  no<forelgn-tioops  qtMStkm  la  a 
tnuaped-up  Israe  beoauae  It  has  been  a 
OoouBunlst  demand  from  the  first  day  that 
MaUk  returned  to  the  Security  Council  last 
Atmust.  At  that  tune  he  got  the  United 
RbttOQS  aoswvr.  that  tbe  Ulf  cannot  pull  ita 
tniqps  out  of  Korea  until  Korea's  Del«h- 
Ohtna  and  tbe  Soelst  Union,  prove 
be  trusted.  Tbe  answer  Is  stUl 
sad  tbe  Communists  know  It.  If 
M  IfaUk  ma^  bla  proposal  on  tbe 
Hfire  at  tbe  thlrty-eli^tb  parallel  with 
a  eondttloD  as  this  In  mind,  then  the 
have  plainly  been  trying  to 
•ttatai  by  tnckery  wbst  tbey  have  been  able 
to  ffrt  by  aettber  war  nor  diplomacy.  If 
tbs  war  ts  issumsd  because  of  a  breabdown 
«■  tbls  point,  it  is  bard  to  beltsve  that  evca 
Ibe  most  loyal  Communists  will  miss  tbs 
tact  tbat  bere.  sgatn.  we  have  bad  a  caae  of 
OesBanailst  double  dealing. 

am  uvpfum  tbe  Conmuttlst  negotlstors 
tioay  bask  to  irsssrmg  toalgbt  to  yield  oa 
tills  potat.  Tbcs  tbair  sttuatton  is  differ- 
ent, bat  atlB  iMd.  TIm  Communists  thotifht 
lb«  vara  befei«  ■aart  wbsn  tbey  led  tbe 
of  lbs  Soviet  Union.  China,  and  tbs 
ktrles  to  tbtek  tbat  the  United 
ana  tbe  UN  were  aatng  for  pe*e«. 
a  tbsf  BOW  yMd  en  tbs  troofia  issue. 


W 


etty  and  on  Um  edmiaston  of  UN 
wbat  liinrmai  eC  aU  tbslr  big  talkf 
tfk  ttm*  tor  as  to  be  a  mtle  lees 
oiar  fOMlia  peUey.  PerbsfM 
to  lew  a  uiut. 


Tfce  Port  ef  New  Yerk-New  Jersey 
Aatfaorky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  rtrw  jctskt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  should  be 
renamed  che  Port  of  New  York -New 
Jersey  Authority  because  so  many  of  its 
operations  take  place  on  the  land  and 
coast  of  New  Jersey.  The  time  ha.s  ar- 
rived for  this  not-so-benevolent  share- 
cropper, the  Port  of  New  York  Author- 
ity, to  consider  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  e.speclally 
those  of  Hudson  County. 

I  refer  to  an  article  on  the  port  of  New 
York  In  the  June  1951  Issue  of  Fortune 
magazine.  It  renders  high  praise  to  the 
efflciency  of  the  personnel  on  the  Port 
Autnorlty,  but  It  scolds  the  city  of  New 
York  for  failing  asleep  at  the 'switch  of 
progress  and  letting  its  port  facilities  go 
to  pot.  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  are 
outpunching  New  York  for  new  shipping 
business.  The  people  on  Ih-  Jersey 
shore  line  are  victims  of  New  York  s  port 
going  to  seed. 

if  the  name  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  were  changed  to  include  New 
Jersey.  I  am  certain  the  port  of  New  York 
would  straighten  up  and  fly  right. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  Intend  to  develop  this 
topic  from  time  to  time. 


Know  Year  Waterways 


Rivera  are  the  busiest  waterways  in  all  the 
world.  With  a  season  of  only  7  to  8  months 
they  each  handle  more  than  twice  the  com- 
bined tonnage  of  the  Suez  and  Panama 
CanaU.  Every  American  ship  and  navy  yard 
ifl     n  a  Federal  waterway. 

The  Gulf  Intrncoastal  Waterway  grows  In 
Importance  year  after  year.  Of  3«  United 
States  p'  rts  handling  more  than  3.000. OOOO 
tons  of  cargo  annually.  10  are  along  the  Gulf 
IntracoasUl  Waterway.  Houston,  with  Its 
55-mile  deep-water  channel  to  the  Gulf,  is 
the  third  largest  port  in  the  Nation. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  seme  Im- 
portant present-day  waterways,  parts  of 
which  at  one  time  or  another  were  dubbed 
by  some  as  pork-barrel  projects.  Provision 
for  their  construction  and  maintenance 
was  included  in  a  bill  which  ts  derided  year 
after  year  as  the  "pork  barrel"  liver  and 
harbor  bill.  (Marine  News.  New  York,  N.  T. 
George  H.  Palmer,  president  and  publisher  ) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOCTSlAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE?rr.^TTVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record.  I  wish  to  submit 
an  article  by  the  Marine  News,  of  New 
York,  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
of  even  date,  as  follows : 
Kkow  Youa  Wat«wat9 — A  Loos,  at  the 
Recokd 

Sites  were  chosen  along  the  Delaware 
River  recently  for  two  great  new  steel  plants. 
Already  one  of  the  busiest  Inland  waterways 
of  the  Nation,  the  Delaware  Is  becoming  a 
greater  national  asset  with  each  passing 
year.  The  propoeed  deepening  to  Tr»»nton 
will  add  tremendously  to  Its  usefulness. 

Tows  of  more  than  6,000.000  gall' ns  of 
petroleum  products  from  along  the  Gulf  In- 
tracoastal  Waterway  are  reaching  industry 
and  private  consumers  along  the  entire 
MlMlsslppi-Illlnols  waterway  system  as  far 
north  as  the  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul-Mhiue- 
kpoUs  areas.  The  improved  Monongaheia 
River  Is  tremendously  important  to  the 
Pittsburgh  steel-making  area  The  Great 
Lakes  waterway  lystem.  with  its  locks,  hur- 
bora.  and  oonneetinf  ohannels.  Is  the  great- 
est w«it«Tray  aaset  In  America.  The  Im- 
proved   St.    Marys.    St-    Clair,    and    Detroit 


InfonnatHM  SpecUlist,  Wkat's  Tkat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  re- 
mem  l:>er  the  period  when  undertakers 
became  morticians  and  painters  be- 
came interior  decorators.  About  the 
same  time,  newspapermen  became  in- 
formation specialists. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  publicity 
men  decided  that  this  was  a  good  title 
to  mask  propaganda.  Today,  no  Federal 
agency  is  complete  without  a  goodly 
number  of  information  specialists  who 
pound  away  at  typewriters,  whir  the 
mimeoEjraph  machines,  and  pour  out 
"dope"  by  the  newsprint  ton  to  an 
eagerly  waiting  world.  Nine-tenths  of 
ti.eir  effusions  get  into  the  nearest 
wa.ste  basket. 

A  joint  conference  committee  on  ap- 
propriations has  recommenUed  a  25-per- 
cent reduction  in  budget  estimates  for 
salaries     paid     to     Government     press 
agents     and     information     specialists. 
In  one  department  alone,  the  Pentagon 
Defense  Depanment  and  armed  services 
offices    have    an    annual    pasrroll    of 
$_.4a4,853  for  these  specialists.    This  is 
an  increase  of  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
the  last  year.   Five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  people  are  on  the  payroll  in  this 
department  of  public  relations,  200  more 
than  last  year.     Besides  this  the  Army 
and  -Air  Force  in  the  last  year  have  dished 
out   $5,868,000   to   private   business   for 
advertising    and    promotion    purposes. 
This  includes  the  distribution  of  hand- 
outs to  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
TV  stations.    One  drive  costing  $66,000 
in  a  single  contract  was  directed  at  in- 
fluencing the  ladles  to  join  the  services. 
Lsn't  It  about  time  we  stopped  wasting 
money  for  purposes  like  these?     The 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  don't  need 
propagandists.   They  have  written  their 
record  in  American  history.   There  is  no 
sense  in  creating  a^ce.  soft  jcbs  for  some 
people  at  our  expense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  imnnaoTA 
IN  THE  HOXJSB  OP  RKPRE81NTATIVBB 

Thursday,  July  26.  19S1 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Economic  Trend  Line  Studies: 

The  South* est Egy  Powrs  AoiconsTaATTON : 
A  Cask  Histost  ts  Plttkcbb  st  BtTBUC- 
csArj 

To  those  who  follow  closely  congressional 
apprcprlation  hearings,  It  has  been  evidjent 
for  many  years  that  bureaucratic  officials.  In 
a  great  many  Instances,  are  much  more  Inter- 
ested in  expanding  their  personal  power 
than  In  performing  a  public  service.  Con- 
gressmen, even  though  they  desire  to  protect 
the  public  Interest,  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  facilities  to  carefully  consider  the  him- 
dreds  of  requests  for  funds.  This  situation 
permits  unscrupulous  public  ofBcials  to  re- 
quest unreasonable  appropriations,  thus  ag- 
gravating the  serlotis  problem  of  governmen- 
tal waste.  A  good  case  history  of  this 
plunder  is  provided  in  the  development  of 
t!^e  Southwestern  Power  Administration  and 
lis  entourage  of  lawyerH.  engineers,  and  bu- 
reaucrats who  seek  ever  greater  domination 
over  the  electric  power  industry  in  iiissouri, 
Aniansas.  and  Oklahoma.^ 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  background  of 
the  current  situation,  It  Is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  Rural  Kectrlflcation  Act  of  1936. 
This  was  a  very  sound  piece  of  legislation 
and  had  the  approval  of  farmers,  farm  asso- 
ciations, and  several  private  utility  com- 
panies. The  act  provided  for  loans  to  co- 
operative associations  organized  to  furnish 
electric  energy  to  those  rural  areas  not  re- 
ceiving central  station  service.  The  provi- 
sions carefully  excluded  any  Federal  agency 
or  bureau  from  using  funds  to  enter  into 
competition  with  local  borrowers  or  private 
industry.  No  generating  plants  or  trans- 
mission lines  could  t)e  built  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  proper  State  regulatory  iKxly. 
It  was  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
law  to  confine  rural  electrification  to  home 
rule  and  protect  existing  private  electric 
Industry. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  was  another 
la'*-  pertaining  to  the  generation  of  power. 
This  legislation  was  enacted  to  enable  the 
War  I>partment  to  dispose  of  incidental 
electric  eiiergy  generated  at  nwiltiple-pur- 
p>3se  dams  where  the  primary  function  was 
Rood  control,  irrigation,  or  navigation. 
Again.  Congress  set  up  in  the  law  adeqtiate 
safeguards  for  private  \itllity  firms.  Rates 
charged  for  power  were  to  be  high  enough 
t  >  provide  for  all  operating  expenses,  amorti- 
ration.  and  interest  cm  the  projects.  All 
funds  collected  were  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  s  tnist  fund 
in  order  to  assure  that  taxpayers  in  Maine. 
Florida,  and  California  would  not  have  to 
subsidize  cheap  electricity  In  the  Midwest. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was 
authorized  to  dispose  of  th«»  power,  was  spe- 
cifically prohibited  from  building  or  acquir- 
ing transmission  lines  except  where  such 
lines  were  necessary  to  make  power  ftvailabie 
tc  appropriate  agencies. 

Despite  the  specific  limitations  on  bureau- 
cratic action  and  the  protection  afforded  to 
private  electric  facilities  in  these  two  laws, 
a  concerted  move  has  been  tmder  way  lor  10 
years  to  cripple  private  companies  end  satis- 
fy the  greed  of  public  power  tana  tics.     In 


IMl  the  Rtxral  Stoetrifleatkm  Mmtnlstra- 
tton  anil  the  Pedcral  Works  Acutey.  together 
with  certain  elements  In  the  White  Bouse. 
Uterally  stole  Fenaacola  Dam  from  Its  right- 
ful owner,  tbe  State  of  Oklahoma  (oter  the 
protests  of  tbe  State's  govcmor)  and  pro- 
ceeded to  buUd  183  miles  of  trausmlsaton 
lines  to  serve  an  area  already  served  at  Lake 
Catherine.  Ark.  Ur.  Douglas  O.  Wright,  pres- 
ent Adtmlnistrator  of  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  wss  placed  in  charge 
of  Pensacola  Dam 

In  1943.  when  dams  st  Norfolk  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arkansas  and  Denison  Dam 
on  the  Ried  River  between  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  were  completed,  tbe  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  by  presidential  edict, 
was  established  with  Mr.  Douglas  G.  Wright 
as  Administrator.  Also,  in  1943.  prior  to  tbe 
passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
with  its  provisions  for  deporting  all  funds 
derived  frton  the  sale  of  power  tn  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  the  bureau- 
ca-ats  succeeded  in  getting  a  very  innocent 
sotmding  amendment  passed  to  Public  Law 
210,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  seaaion. 
This  amendment  provided  for  a  contlntilng 
fund  of  tlOO.UX)  to  be  made  svailable  to  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  "to  de- 
fray expenses  in  connection  with  emer- 
gencies and  to  provide  for  continuotxa  serv- 
ice." During  the  period  from  1943  to  1950, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  spend  1  penny  ovrt  of 
this  "continuing  fvmd"  as  all  erperwes  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  were 
provided  by  annual  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress. 

By  1946  the  bureaucrats  and  their  political 
cohorts  evidently  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  smash  completely  the  legal  restraints 
placed  on  them  by  Congress  and  destroy  the 
business  managed  electric  companies.  In 
that  year,  the  Department  of  Interior  bra- 
zenly came  before  Congress  with  its  request 
foi-  Its  so-called  comprehensive  plan  cov- 
ering the  area  of  Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  and 
parts  of  Missouri.  The  plan  called  for  an 
expenditure  of  »223,000.000  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  of  18.000  miles  of  trans- 
mission lines  and  some  850,000  kilowatts  of 
steam  generating  capacity. 

Fighting  for  their  right  to  continue  In 
business,  the  electric  utility  companies  ap- 
peared before  Congress  in  opposition  to  the 
plan,  pointing  out  that  it  would  duplicate 
every  foot  of  transmission  Une  of  the  twelve 
companies  supplying  the  area  and  place  the 
Government  directly  in  the  power  bustne*a. 
Congress  refused  to  enact  the  plan,  but  per- 
mission was  granted  to  build  one  transmis- 
sion line  connecting  the  Norfolk  and  Deni- 
son Dams.  The  project  coet  »7.500.000  com- 
pared with  the  request  erf  $223,000,000. 

Undaunted,  the  Department  of  Interior 
came  back  to  Congress  in  1947  and  requested 
•30.000.000  for  transmission  lines.  Tht  De- 
partment ofBcials  confessed  they  had  over- 
stepped their  authority  in  asking  lor  the 
original  grant.  They  were  so  sorry  for 
their  request.  Congress  again  refused  to 
grant  ftmds.  However,  in  1949  the  appro- 
priation was  pushed  through  Congress  with 
the  aid  of  Fair  Deal  legislative  support. 
Also,  in  the  same  appropriation  bill,  an 
amendment  was  introduced  to  raise  the  con- 
tinuing fund  of  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration from  »100.000  to  ♦iOO.OOO. 
There  was  absolutely  no  need  for  this  action. 
A  continuing  fund  is  promptly  replenished 
as  soon  as  expenditures  are  made,  and  when 
stKh  a  fund  becomes  a  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  payments  may  amount  to  billions 
of  dollars  per  y^.  In  essence,  it  is  a  blanX 
check  to  Its  bei»flclary. 

Now  the  Department  of  Interior  and  the 
Rural  ElectrificatitHi  Administration  w«« 
IH«pared  tat  a  battle  of  extermination  against 
private  power  coinpanles.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Nstlonal  Rural  Bectric  Coopera- 
tive    Asodatlon     supwcooperatives 


fomksd  ts  lOasourl.  Arfrau— .  and  Okla- 
bosna.  Vartooa  loans  Ui  tbs  ordar  at  gto,- 
000.000  and  »ao.000.000  vera  requested  by 
each  of  tbeae  eooperatlves  from  tbe  Rural 
Bectrtficatlan  Administration.  Some  loans 
were  made  to  construct  generating  capacity 
of  three  to  etgtat  times  tbe  requtremenu  of 
members.  Also,  thousands  of  mite  ci  trans- 
mission lines  were  i»oJected.  Contracts  were 
entered  into  between  these  superoooperatiires 
and  tbe  Department  of  Int^ior,  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  entire  outiMit  to  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  (Soutbweatem  Power 
Administration).  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, both  tbe  generating  plants  and  tbe 
transmission  lines  upon  completioQ  become 
t'M  property  of  the  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration. This  scheme  was  oantrlved 
despite  the  apedflc  disapproval  of  Congress 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Kbictriflca' 
tion  Act  of  1030  and  tbe  Flood  CVmtrol  Act 
of  1944.  In  passing,  It  ahould  be  noted  that 
the  contracts  between  the  cooperatives  and 
the  Southwestern  Fewer  AdsUnlstratkai  pro- 
vide for  rates  about  S  parent  higher  than 
existing  rates  of  private  utUlty  companies  to 
these  same  cooperatives. 

Tbe  only  blcck  to  date  In  this  nefarious 
alliance  to  plunder  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
ruin  private  Industry  Is  tbe  certificate  of 
convenience  and  necessity  which  must  be 
Issued  by  tbe  Arkansas  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. Final  action,  as  of  this  writing, 
hss  not  yet  been  taken  on  the  application. 

This  story  constitutes  one  of  tbe  bcridest 
plana  ever  placed  in  operation  by  greedy 
bureaucrats  to  use  Federal  ftmds  to  expand 
their  own  power  and  influence.  The  -propo- 
sais  and  actions  have  t>een  arbitrary  and 
against  the  clear  intent  of  tbe  law.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  and  appropriated 
without  consldHVtion  of  economy  or  Jtistifl- 
cation  for  a«TTlce. 

Mr.  H.  Stephen  Raushenbush.  a  distin- 
guished Socialist  and  farmer  bead  of  the 
Power  Planning  Division  of  the  Department 
of  the  Inverlor.  made  this  fvonouncement: 

"While  tbe  long-time  aim  of  tbe  Uberal 
and  radical  groups  is  the  abolition  of  the 
profit  system  for  private  use.  our  present 
strategy  should  be  to  take  every  qpporttmity 
to  prove  that  there  is  something  better  than 
the  profit  system.  Within  tbe  next  10  years 
we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  such  as  we 
have  not  had  in  the  last  40." 

Then,  after  the  completion  of  tbe  social- 
ization of  the  electric  utility  Industry: 

"We  must  force  our  experts  on  agriculture. 
tnxBts.  coal,  power,  subways,  bousing,  milk, 
etc..  to  tell  us  ccrrectly  which  tbe  next  steps 
are  and  Identify  ourselves  with  tb>»lr  sue» 
ceas." 

Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Rausbenbuab's  state- 
ments are  still  shared  by  some  member^  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Tbey  are 
also  shared  in  Mckscow. 

The  story  of  the  Soirthwestem  Power  Ad- 
ministration Is  a  story  of  socialism  in  setlon. 
It  is  also  a  chapter  in  greed  lAd  poww  hun- 
ger of  bureaucrats  and  their  self-seeking 
lawyers  and  engineers,  tbe  public  servants 
paid  by  American  taxpayers. 


Earl  Wurea's  Ktcmri  Hakes  Hia  Pepolar 


EXTENSION  OF  REbCARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROT  JOHNSON 

OF  cauFoawu 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXBXNTATIVB 

Thurgdaw.  Juty  2$.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Gal- 
lup poll  recently  coadueted  "frum.  Maine 
to  California*  shoved  tbat,  U  Gorenkor 
Warren,  of  California,  and  President 
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rnmitiif  for  Pmldcnt, 
gtt  M  mreott  of  the  Tolea, 
would  got  S9  pcreent.  Uie 


Inra^wtMlwxt  foCen,  wbere  a 
got  his  voiot  to  win.  War- 
ts pcfocnt;  Tranan  woaU 
thorwnlning  vote*  be- 


lt Is  because 
of  Oo^rtmop  Warren'i  BMignlfloent  rec- 
ord M  a  poliOe  oOdal:  attoniey  general 
iovmior.  He  haa  hanrfled  the  prob- 
of  Califdmia  with  eoowmmate 
10  trying  jroars  when  Call- 
lopoiatton  waa  Increased  by 
Wm  appointments  were  good; 
bo  got  along  with  the  kdetettore:  be  bal- 
the  bodgct;  he  set  askSe  a  sizable 
f  momy  for  a  "rainy  day^;  in  short. 
iMi  dkl  syeh  a  good  job  that  the  people 
lOtBBiid  hlB  to  the  goeoraenhlp  three 
llMsa  br  overwfaetahif  m^Jorttieo.  He 
attraeta  a  tremeadoas  vote  because  he 
Is  an  outHtanrttng  exeeuttve  and  he  has 
tho  taonan  touch  as  w^L  The  over- 
wtiiirtng  miUorSks  whUk  Warroa  has 
rsoolvod  iadkate  the  eooAdenee  the  peo- 
ple of  CaJIfonUa.  of  an  shades  of  politl- 
eal  OBintein.  haTo  in  his  reeord  as  Oor- 


Ks^iiils  ffer 

of  LsfJaialhe 
AetollMi 


ULTUUMUM  C^  mtilAWKB 


HON.  JOSEPH  C  OVAHOREY 


OMABOanrr.  Mr.  PreiMn  t.  the 
Sun  of  July  9C  1991.  carried 
omnenthig  most  favorably 
the  bin  Introdtteed  reoentlr  by  the 
ataator  from  Arkansas  [ifr.  Mc- 
i]  and  the  Junior  Senator  froos 
(Mr.  Mdo»T]  to  amend  the 
Reorganisation  Act  with  the 
hoirtlwg  Qovemment  expend- 
toaBtatBOBL  Both  the  tdil  and 
edttortal  deeuia  the  attention  of  the 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
flbfti  tiM  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
of  thoBKoaa. 
betaw  BO  obtfeetkm.  the  editorial 
to  be  ^Hinted  in  the  Rkobd. 
•■follows: 

A  rum  vo  OMHlSns  tm  Tasmtb  un  Rh 


. eflort  to  g«t  oa 

to*  of  tbe  tagtalattw   bodgrt   probl«in   U 
■l  tit    wUch    Smkmtotm    McCLSUJUf    and 

TeahBteeUy  th«  new 

be  ea  iiiewilirit  to  the  taglsU- 

«C  «he  U«lilam«  R«- 

;  <«  WM.    lis  pvpOM  Is  not 

M  tie  fen  <r—  hatoiwing  of 

wttt  iweaos  coats— ptotad  is 

»«  Art.    WbM  llllii  .  Mc- 

^mm  Meoifr  eve  tiylBg  to  eitaMMi 


It.  TlM  nacutlve  tgencles  t«nd 
to  b*  mAniwd  wltb  more  or  Iru  permanent 
pananacl.  The  hot  liiots  at  the  top  o;  the«e 
•(•nclM  axMl  the  speclalistii  in  the  lower 
•etwlocu  bave  yean  of  experience  In  their 
flakl.  TlM  beet  of  tbem  ure  always  under 
tamptatlon  in  the  defense  of  pet  projects 
to  try  to  boodwlnk  the  leea  teatoned  Con- 
fNM  people  vbo  come  and  go  with  the  for- 
tanaa  of  eJectlona. 

The  reault  U  that  CongreM.  under  always 
heavier  preasiire  to  economize,  sometimes 
<toeant  know  where  the  really  soft  s|;K)ts  in 
propoaad  apandlng  schentes  are  to  u«  found. 
Aeroaa^tbe-board  cuts  of  5  percent  or  10 
pcrcant  are  often  ncceasary  and  might  well 
oontlnua  to  be  neceaaary  under  the  new 
McCtoUan-Moody  plan.  But  the  Messrs. 
McCueujkM  and  Mooot  hope  that  by  a  more 
•eiactlve  examination  of  executive  requests 
tbcy  colgbt  be  more  able  to  spot  waste  and 
ao  protect  tbe  really  useful  spending  plana. 

So  tb«  McClellan* Moody  Joint  commlt- 
taa  would  be  drawn  from  the  Senate  and 
Houaa  Appropriation  Committees,  and  armed 
wltb  a  parmauent  staff  of  budgeting  experts. 
Tbaae  specUUsta  would  have  tbe  seasoning 
sod  the  experience  to  stand  on  equal  terras 
wltb  tb«  permanent  experts  from  the  agen- 
dm.  They  would  have  sweeping  powers  of 
Inapectkin  of  agency  records  and  estimatea. 
Tbe  hope  Is  that  they  would  in  time  meet 
the  executive- branch  experta  on  their  own 
ground  and  signal  their  Congressional  prin- 
cipals when  to  use  tbe  ax  on  the  phonier 
speeding  proposals. 

All  sucb  schemes  are  an  effort  to  tighten 
tbe  biatorlc  leglalattve  control  uf  the  purse 
■trlnga.  In  a  time  of  sao.OCO.OOC.COO  bud- 
feta  with  f90 .000 ,000 ,000  budgets  icximlng. 
tbe  public  will  demand  the  m^t  careful 
study  of  all  these  plans  for  conservation  of 
tbe  taxpayer  and  his  dollar. 


AssistaBce  to  Ferciga  Ceantries  sod  tke 
Kesn  AmcBdiDcat 


EXa'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  icisaouxi 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  27.  1951 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
bnous  consent  to  have  priDted  m  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoXD  an  editorial  en- 
titled "They're  Lions  at  Home,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Omaha  <Nebr.)  Evening 
World-Herald  of  July  20,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Thkt'ix  Lions  at  Homz 
Soone  weeka  ago  Congrcsa  pasaed  the  so- 
called  Kem  amendment  which  forbtdc  the 
administration  to  extend  American  economic 
aid  to  countries  which  carry  on  trude  behind 
tbe  iron  curtain. 

Tbe  ptirpoee  of  tbla  amendment  was  clear. 
Copgnes  wanted  '.o  serve  notice  on  the  bene- 
fldarlea  of  Amertcsn  band-outs  that  hence- 
furtb  tbcy  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  bc-th 
■Maa  of  tbe  street.  They  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  accept  free  mercbandlae  from  khe 
Doited  Statea  and  then  paas  It  along,  in  the 
ehsnneU  of  trade,  to  countries  which  are 
avowed  enemies  at  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  admlBtatratlOQ  fought  this  amend- 
BMBt  bitterly.  It  c<wtended  that  such  a 
law  would  cramp  tbe  style  of  tbe  advanced 
Itolaikan  who  dole  catt  America's  billions 
and  would  make  it  Impoaalble  for 
to  act  in  aeeoRlance  with  their  un- 
paralleled wladom. 


6o  Congreea  made  a  eooc— siop.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  ban  could  be  aet  aalde  In  any 
specifte  iQstance  certified  by  tbe  National 

Security  Council. 

Shortly  after  tbe  Kem  amendment  was 
passed  the  NSC  took  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision in  an  aatonlalilng  way.  It  set  aside 
the  entire  amendment  for  90  dayi.  And  at 
the  same  time  it  announced  that  two  coun- 
tries— AuKtria  and  Norway — had  been 
granted  permanent  exemptlona. 

This  week  tbe  NSC  certified  another  per- 
manent exemption — for  India. 

Tbe  reaaona  offered  in  thla  Instance  were 
truly  remarkable. 

The  NSC  set  forth  tiiat  the  recent  food 
loan  to  India  had  made  that  coiutry  more 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  ttiat  cut- 
ting of  aid  now  would  "reverse  tbe  trend." 
And  It  abided,  completely  dead-pan.  that: 

"It  is  not  likely  In  any  case  that  India 
would  adapt  Ita  trade  policies  to  obvious 
American  pressure." 

Here  is  another  revelation  of  Washington's 
appeasement  mentality.  As  tiaa  been  tbe 
caae  In  Korea  since  that  war  began,  America 'a 
spokesmen  are  afraid  to  stand  stoutly  and 
proudly  fear  the  interests  of  thla  Republic — 
for  fear  tbey  may  hurt  the  feelinga  of  somff 
other  nation. 

And  in  each  Instance  tbe  men  responsible 
are  the  same.  Tbe  Messrs  Truman,  Achcson. 
and  Maraliall  are  the  authors  of  the  sooth- 
ing-sirup policies  toward  Red  China,  and 
tbey  are  also  tbe  dominant  members  of  the 
boaxd  which  now  ia  quaking  at  tbe  thought 
that  India  may  be  displeased  by  what  the 
Congress  in  Waablngton  liaa  done. 

Congresa.  repreeenting  tlie  peofile.  took  tbe 
view  that  nations  which  trade  wltb  the 
enemy  are  doing  great  barm  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Its  soldiers  at  tlie  front — and 
that  certainly  tbe  United  Statea  should  not 
Biibsidlae  tiUa  trade  by  way  of  ita  foreign- 
aid  program. 

That  was  and  ia  a  reasonable  view.  We 
think  beyond  qiiestlon  a  majority  of  the 
people  would  nibscritie  to  It,  and  would  want 
to  sc-  the  Kem  amendment  firmly  enforced. 

But  theee  men  in  Waahington,  who  are  so 
exceaatvely  timid  In  tlie  face  of  the  enemy, 
become  brave  as  lions  when  confronted  wltb 
congresalonal  oppoaitlon. 

In  this  case  they  are  taking  advantage  of  a 
safety-valve  clause  in  a  law  paaaed  by  Con- 
gress, In  order  to  brush  aside  the  plain  will 
and  Intent  of  Congress.  In  effect  they  are 
taking  the  law-making  power  Into  their  own 
hands  on  the  grounds  that  they  knew  best. 

Administrative  arrogance  of  this  sort  Is 
nothing  new  In  Waahington.  And  tills,  we 
surmise,  will  not  be  the  last  Instance  of  It 
unless  Congress  cracks  down  hard 


Sales  of  Harcotic  Drags  to  T 
OuMrea 


Age 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTscoitsiw 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  27,1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President  on 
Wednesday.  July  25.  the  dlstingxiished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Crime  Commit- 
tee [Mr.  O'CoMOil  introduced  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  Including  myself,  a  bill 
(S.  1900)  to  provide  an  increased  penalty 
for  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  to  persons 
imder  17  years  of  age.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee.   Our  colleague's  comments  on 
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this  subject  may  be  found  od  page  iM7 
of  the  CowcoBSBioaAL  Racoas. 

I  can  think  d  few  subjects  on  which 
the  Americao  people  are  undoubiedlr 
Liore  unanimous  In  their  coQTkrttoDS 
than  that  of  »iitniti^»iT^g  the  human 
vampires  who  feed  osi  the  blood  ot  teen- 
age youngsters  by  selling  them  habit- 
forming  drugs.  If  ever  there  was  a  vi- 
cious breed  of  individual  whom  society 
&hould  punish  it  is  these  adults  who  lead 
youngsters  down  the  horrible  path  of 
dope  addiction. 

Editorials  all  over  tbe  Nation  have 
commented  on  this  subject  and  on  the 
Senate  Crime  Ccmunittee's  expose  of 
dope  trafOc  as  it  affects  otn*  children.  I 
have  in  my  hand  two  luch  editorials 
from  Wisconsin  papers.  The  first  is  an 
editorial  from  the  Racine.  Wis..  Jour- 
nal-Times of  Tuesday.  July  10,  entitled 
"Get  the  Narcotics  Sellers."  The  second 
is  an  editorial  fnxn  the  Thursday.  July 
19.  issue  of  the  Manitowoc  Herald-Tlmes 
entitled  "Kill  Tb»t  Rattlesnake."  lliis 
editorial  comments  in  particular  on  a 
campaign  which  is  being  waged  by  the 
Wisconsin  Aerie  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  against  the  narcotics  traiBc. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  two  editorials  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcoeo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editmials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  RacliM  (Wis.)   Journal-Times  of 
July  10.  1»511 

CzT  THz  Naaconc  Snxzss 

For  the  teen-age  victims,  it  began  as  a 
lark — an  excursion  Into  the  unknown,  like 
the  first  ride  on  a  roller  coaster.  Or  it 
started  ax  a  cbaUenge — the  proof  of  daring 
BO  tbey  could  keep  xxp  with  the  crowd  and 
not  be  called  a  ''square." 

Then  the  roller  coaster  became  something 
they  cotjldnt  get  off.  In  place  of  "squares" 
they  became  "Junkies,"  "malnlinera,"  and 
other  names  in  a  strange  dopcd-up  Jargon 
that  Is  finaQy  beginning  to  shock  America. 
Instead  of  a  lark,  it  was  a  down-hill  ride 
with  little  chance  of  anything  at  the  end 
but  tragedy. 

Tiiese  were  tbe  youngsters  the  Nation  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  aftn  their  stories 
'Were  aired  in  New  Tork  and  later  before  tbe 
Senate  Crime  Investlgatilig  Committee  In 
Washington — atoriea  at  Idda  who  bat  lor 
the  grace  of  God  ootild  lie  ours.  These  "were 
the  kids  enmeshed  ia  tbe  growing  drug  peril, 
addicts  whose  Uvea  ve  pretty  sure  to  be 
ruined  no  matter  what  we  do  few  than  now. 

How  did  It  happen?  Some  blame  it  on  a 
general  break-down  in  famUy  life.  OCbera 
say  it  starts  In  tbe  sttmis  and  breeds  on  de- 
linquency, cr  that  the  new  American  credo 
has  put  too  much  emphasia  on  "being  ac- 
cepted by  tbe  gang." 

All  of  theee  Ideaa.  added  together,  are  only 
part  of  tbe  answer.  The  big  factor  la  that 
the  sttiff  that  naakes  dqpe  addicts  la  avail- 
able— as  available,  in  many  cities,  as  lee 
cream  and  candy. 

How  can  we  stop  it?  By  going  to  work  on 
the  real  dope  fiends.  Tbe  fiends  arent  tbe 
ones  who  tne  marl|uana.  heroin,  and 
cocaine;  they're  too  smart.  Tbey  sen  tt.  aztd 
tbe  customers  have  to  keep  onsning  badt  for 
more  and  more,  until  tb^  wfll  do  abiKMS 
anything^— ee  tbe  costomers  tbemaclvw  have 
testified — to  get  tbe  "stuff.** 

Tbe  fiends  are  tbe  paahera,  wbo  like  to  get 
tbelr  customers  youag,  beeaa—  tasn  apiii 
are  suaceptUde.  and  aom  they  get  atartod. 
wUl  get  otOtmr  teen  ageis  to  go 
tbem.    Ututad  State*  Mareotlei 
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ar  Bany  J.  Andtqgcr  figurea  there  tart  WJOOO 
yotatbfttl  addleto  bow.  trtpl*  tbe  number 
■inee  IfigO.  Tbe  fienda— tbe  puabA»-«re 
willing  to  give  away  aamplaa.  tbe  evidcDee 
abowa.  to  get  another  steady  euetomer. 

9oe  tbe  peddleia  tt%  big  bttatnass.  And 
tbe  overhead  is  low;  overhead  in  this  case 
being  tbe  price  tbe  peddlers  have  to  pay 
when  they're  nabbed,  aaallnger  points  out 
that  the  average  eentcncc.  up  to  now.  baa 
been  10  mootba.  What  with  pardona. 
parolea.  and  commuted  aentenoes.  a  peddler 
regards  punlabment  Uke  that  as  a  vacation. 

What  would  happen  if  we  go  tough?  Tbe 
same  thing  that  happens  when  tbe  rats  find 
there's  poison  around  tbe  com  crib.  In  St. 
Louis,  AnaUnger  point  out,  an  18-year  sen- 
tence for  a  convicted  peddle  started  tbe 
rest  of  them  running  out  of  town. 

Other  things  wotild  help.  too.  Altbotigb 
Anallnger  doeant  agree,  many  expksru  put 
up  a  sotmd  argument  for  educatloo — a  care- 
fully planned  program  to  drtve  tiome  to  oar 
youngsters  the  horrible  facts  at  dope.  And 
It's  only  merctful  that  we  take  steps  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  where  those  who  have  already 
been  vlctimlaed  can  be  treated,  even  If  tbe 
treatment  Is  only  a  dim  hope  for  eecape 
from  the  nether  world  of  addiction. 

There's  a  chance  for  tbe  rest  of  our  chil- 
dren. There  are  laws  pending  in  Congress 
and  in  many  Statea  that  would  require  mini- 
mum sentencen  of  2.  «.  and  10  years  for  flrat, 
second,  and  third  convictions  of  drug  ped- 
dlers. There's  even  a  prapoata  Federal  law 
with  a  death  penalty  for  peddlers  who  sell 
to  miners. 

We  hope  Congress  was  llst^ilng  when  tbe 
teen-agers  splUed  out  their  stories  of  tbe 
lark  tiiat  ttimed  out  to  be  a  roUer  coMtcr 
on  the  road  to  horror. 

[From  tbe  Manitowoc  (Wis.)   Herald-Tlmes 

of  Thursday.  July  19.  1951) 

Knx  That  Rattubkasx 

A  committee  of  Wisconsin  Eagles,  beaded 
by  Jtidge  Albert  H.  Schmidt,  erf  Manitowoc, 
has  embarked  on  an  aml>ltk>us  Job — stamp- 
ing out  tbe  imdt  trade  In  and  use  of  nar- 
cotics and  dope.  This  is  a  program  that 
abould  send  every  Wlseonsla  ettbeea.  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  be  Is  *<a^»*»i>^  with 
tbe  Eagles,  fiocktng  in  wbolebearted  support. 

And  Manitowoc  can  weU  f  e^  proud  of  Its 
former  county  municipal  jtidge  for  38  years. 
Albert  Schmidt,  who  was  tlw  leading  figure 
In  tbe  draf  tlag  of  tbe  propoaate  to  kill  this 
rattteenato.  Judge  Sduildt.  always  a 
leader  In  picigtauts  oC  oommuntty  welfare, 
baa  taken  on  a  real  battle  this  time,  and 
ev«ry  man  and  woman  tan  tbe  Matkm  should 
consider  It  tbetr  ctvle  duty  to  Join  in  the 
crusade  against  tbla  terrifying  monster — 
llUclt  narcotks. 

Tbe  recent  newapatjet  stories  cooosndng 
tbe  alarming  IncreaeiL  In  tbe  use  of  dope. 
partleutarly  by  blgb-ecfaool  yoangsters  in 
tbe  ovetcrowOed  major  eltlee  at  tbe  tinlted 
States,  have  been  nauaeattng. 

We  luve  read  of  de^Acable  characters 
who  reap  a  rich  barveaC  laying  tbclr  Illegal 
dope  trade  among  boys  and  girls  ranging  as 
low  as  13  and  14  ycmrs  at  age.  Tttlak  for  a 
moment  what  you  would  like  to  have  dome 
to  any  Duaroolc  ^koul  who  started  your  teen- 
agcd  boy  or  gbri  off  down  the  path  ot  physical 
and  mental  destraetton  oo  tbe  needle. 

Now  read  closely  tbe  propoeais  for  puntab- 
ment  of  cocvletad  narocrtlcs  criminals  aa  sug- 
gested by  Jtidge  SeOimidt'k  Buglea  commit- 
tee. Tbcy  provide  Itte  ImprlscBUBent  and 
death — and  withotit  probation  or  •■spmaioa 

Tbe  b^las  pro^aM  alao  ptovtdsa  room  for 
cvay  tboogbtful  man  and  wranan — inter- 
eated  ta  maintaining  a  strong  America— to 
jotn  In  the  tiusails  agatast  #ope  right  in  bla 

n  should  be.  and  must  be.  the  duty  of  in 
tatail  tai  BB»  with  Wlaeooilii  B^^  la  thto 
Job  of  pObUe  weifare.    And  tt 
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must  be  done  at  oaee.  Bometim*  tai  the  fu- 
ture may  be  too  late.  The  dcqp*  BMaaee  is 
that  serious. 


necessity  af  Fleed  Co«tial  Ptajedi 
EXTENSION  OF  RKIIARKS 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  lOHNSON 


XH  TBE  OVNATE  OP  THE  DKllEU  STATES 
^ridaif.  /al»  27. 1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  esk  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoia  a  statonent  made  today  before 
the  Suboommittec  on  Army  Civil  Punc- 
tkma  of  the  Senate  Qsmmittee  on  Ap- 
propriations by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KeuI,  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  fkxxl-oaotrol 
projects. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RBcoas,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SERB  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tile  deetructton  caused  l»y  floods  at  Kansas 
City  and  in  nearby  ariSM  of  F*"— r.  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma  in  tbe  past  few  weeks 
is  fresh  In  the  minds  of  the  meaubcra  of  this 
committee. 

Tou  have  beard  this  disaster  dcKtlbed  aa 
the  work  at  a  flood  that  comes  onoe  in  a 
btmdred  years,  but  I  want  to  say  to  this  eom- 
mittee  that  some  place  in  that  area  is  bit  by 
jort  such  devastatton  abaoat  sfvery  year.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  for  a  large  pert  of  our  total 
annual  rainfall  to  bit  tbe  earth  In  a  frw 
hours  on  tbe  heels  of  moBtha  at  drought. 
Sometimes  these  ratna  fall  upon  the  north- 
ern part  at  the  nilsiisiis  Mlswiiiit  Basin  la 
and  drain  Into  the  Mlssoan  Steer, 
^hey  fall  m  the  sontfaem  part  of 
and  dnda  Isto  the  Arhansaa  Valley, 
flooding  tbe  ferttle  laads  of  aortbent  and 
eastern  Cttlabonu  as  tbcy  go. 

Oaa  of  tbe  trlbutartas  of  the  ArkawM 
Kivo-  which  carried  tt»  great  rtnsee  ndna 
Into  Oklahcnm  thla  year  waa  tUt  Msosho 
which  damaged  a  doaen  Kansas  ctttcs  bcf oca 
It  reached  Miami.  Okta^  when  tJOOO  peopte 
were  foread  to  leave  their  Ixmea.  Tbe  dam- 
age in  Miami  and  Ottawa  OOiutty  alone  ia 
estimated  at  seiXW/IOJ. 

Another  Kaneaa-Oklahnma  tnbatary  of 
the  ArlcaasM  is  tbe  Verdlpte.  wblda  bad  al- 

aeres  of  promlalng  crops  la  Xaasas  and  Ok- 
laboma.  and  flooded  scv«al  eltles  before  tbe 
rains  oaaie  which  brought  deractMloD  to 
Kaaaaa  Cl^  and  the  areas  akmg  tbe . 
as  waU. 

A  third  is  tbe  Chlkaskla.  This 
Lave  bad  floods  on  aU  tliraa.  on.  tbe  Arkaa- 
■as.  in  western  Oklatin— .  and  at  Waurtha 
la  aouthera  OUahoanai  tooL 

Out  la  dOahORna  people  ask  me  why  our 
Government  cannot  do  aoaacthlBg  to  pswtset 
thaca  if  it  iiaa  ao  auoiy  bUaans  to  spend  tor 
the  protectlaa  at  peopla  acraes  tbe  ssas.  I 
baileve  that  the  members  «(  thla  oommlttee 
feel  about  thla  Just  aa  X  do.  and  tbe  Mg 
question  in  your  minds  la:  Bow  can  ft*  go 
rorward  with  a  program  of  flDOd-cmtral  work 
at  ttm  same  time  tha*  we  are  faced  antb  an 
latamatkmal  sftuatka  which  threatens  to 
cngutf  the  entire  wadd? 

My  Shswer  to  that  qvestloa  is  this: 

not.  thane  are  flood-coalnd  peojecia  on 
-wUeh  Htm  OangTMi  hat  taken  three 

p*MM»««g  tWl*t«l 

whlefa  has* 
of  the  tatCRietiai&ai 
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tban  an  projMto  on  whkh  th* 
two  stop*— ftutboriaft- 


■    I 


'  I 


IMrtf.  t^tn  V  p»o)»cU  on  which  th« 
tbt  Ant  ctap— ftuttiOrlza« 


tto%  COBfrwi  must  continue  to 
pro>«et». 

Xb  tlM  ttnt  group,  the  paopl*  of  Okl&- 
kfOOM  and  Arkaaaat  art  Intansted  In  %  rlt&l 
ptojaet  on  tb*  Vwtficila  nifcr — Ooloffah. 
TtM  Army  umliiwn  UOI  us  tb«t  IumI  Cologah 
iMrin  It  voold  liav«  thla  yew  saved 
««rth  18.7004)00  in  Ita  own  vaUey. 
TMa  li  B«arl7  10  pamct  of  what  it  wiu 
to  fcqU4  antf  th«r«  hara  bef-n  Htc 
on  tiM  Varcagrta  in  Oklahoma  In  the 
1m«  10  yaan.  aach  of  which  haa  beau  a« 
paat  or  graatar  than  tha  btggaat  flxxl  on 
Urn  ttnr  thla  yaar. 

on  tha  Yardlcrta  ara  ao  eom- 

thfkt  only  tha  hlghaat  at  tha   tx>ttom 

af«  rarmad.    Oologah  would  protect 

ol  tha  rifhaat  land  in  tho  world 

flooda.  and  whan  it  to  bitUt  tha 

iiiaJ  valua  of  tlM  cropa  in  tha".  valley 

tt  wtn  protaet  wlU  ba  not  »3,700.. 

hot.  at  laast.  110.0004)00.    Wa  lire  ad- 

that  eonatmetlon  at  Oolocah  can  go 

ftarward  in  an  orderly  manner  for  18  months 

,Wfofe  any  atael  to  needed.    Tb*  expansion 

«C  tha  ataal  tnduatry  which  to  now  in  prog- 

faaa  wUl  be  coai|Met«d  by  the  faU  of  1B63. 

and  the  prcecnt  pinch  relieved. 

|r  In  tha  aeoond  group   of   projecta.   thoee 

Mtthortaad   and   planned   but   not   itarted. 

«•  Oklahomana  have  a  keen  Interest  In  the 

Toronto  Dam  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Ver- 

dUgrti  la  aoutham  Kansas.    Toronto  should 

ba  atartad^  and  aa  much  work  docio  as  to 

*poarttla  without  antwrlng  the  competition 

tor  start  at  thto  time. 

t  Over  in  the  Kansas  Rivar  Valley,  I  am  In- 
tot  mad.  tha  propoaed  Tuttle  Creek  Dam  to 
tn  Uka  aama  elaaa  with  the  Toronto  Dam  on 
tiM  Vardlgrta. 

I  X  baUere  Oenerml  Pick  haa  advii^-d  thto 
dc—itttaa  that  any  flood-eontrol  program 
for  Kanaaa  ahould  include  them  botii.  Al- 
there  are  at  thto  ttOM  three  reser- 


,w_  projecta  in  the  reeant  flooded  section 
,domp*etaly  planned  and  ready  for  coiistnic- 
,tlon  mosey:  Oologah.  Toronto,  and  Tuttle 


^  In  tha  third  group— autboriaed  but  not 
f«t  ptannad — ara  aiz  comparatively  small 
dama  which  mean  much  to  us  in 
Four  of  thsas — Stravn.  Council 
Markm.  Cedatr  Point — are  on  the 
Two-^Naodeaha  and  Bk  City— ara 
ttasTardivto. 

Ifa  In  Oklahoma  believe  th£t  Strawn 
ftrat  baeauee,  had  tt  been  built. 
«•  wcmld  not  now  be  faced  with  the  terrific 
|r%  cf  rahabuitation  at  mami.  <%to. 

there  to  another  iind  im- 
why  work  ahoold  go  forward 
as  poaalMa  on  Oologah  and  Toron- 
Tba  psopls  who  live  on  the  reaanroir 
ara  watmed  to  be  paid  for  their  land 
•o  tlMt  they  may  move  to  their  new  homea. 
VWf  have  baua  put  on  notice  aa  to  the  Oov- 
intanttona.  neither  pubUc  agma- 
prtvata  oltlsana  can  aS<Htl  to  make 
Inveataaanta  wttfeh  they  know  wtu 
tha  daaaa  ara  built.  Pew 
hnywa  want  land  which  they  know 
to  ba  eondamnad  by  the  Govwn- 
paofds  ara  eaagltt  in  a  bUghtad 
coaamnn  decency  enUa  f or  ua  to 
Jnrtly. 
lyy.  w  who  rapraasnt  tha  Statea  of 
and  Oklahoma  dlraefd  attention 
Ittae  to  tha  crttleal  attuattoa 
iH  BmM  OB  ths  ArkaasM  Btrar  at 
Una.  HvalaapUea 
IMS  oavlng  *fffTi^ 
to  dBtert  tha  iMfw  Sow  of  tha  Ar- 
iBlo  tha  chMUMl  oC  tha  Potaau.  a 
Utta  oeeura— «ad  It 


will  soon  do  so  unless  [M-evented — flriodwa- 
ters  will  take  with  them  not  only  thousands 
of  acres  of  fertile  land,  but  als<3  rail  ind 
road  brldtres  and  parts  ot  the  Industnai  area 
of  Port  Smith 

We  cry  for  flood  oontrol  on  th*  up5>er 
reaches  of  these  streams,  but  we  would  not 
have  you  forget  the  need  of  inrjmediate  ac- 
tion down  stream  where  these  floodwalers 
must  be  contained. 

Bank  stabilization  at  Braden  s  B^r.d  and 
other  critical  polnta  In  Arkansas  where  rail- 
road bridges  and  gas  and  oU  plpt-iii^es  are 
threatened.  wtU  taXe  no  critical  materials, 
nor  Is  It  a  costly  work  If  taken  !n  time 

Ifeasured  by  the  benefits,  all  of  these  pro- 
posed projects  are  profitable  public  invest- 
ments— not  pork  barrel  or  give  away  Ir,  the 
potent  words  of  the  KansJis  City  S'ar  The 
Time  To  Take  Action  Is  Now   ' 

Gentlemen,  the  elements  do  not  wait  for 
us.  The  people  of  our  section  neerl  Bixd 
protection  now.  We  have  .=;ecn  the  two 
greatest  floods  In  the  history  of  eastern 
Oklahoma  hit  Fort  Smith,  Ark  ,  on  the  Okla- 
homa border  within  the  span  of  a  few  days. 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  flew  rver  S.-. 
Charles.  Mo  .  when  the  Mls.sourl  wa*  at  Its 
peak  this  week,  carrying  600  000  cubic  feet. 
a  second  past  that  p<iint.  saw  a  great  f^<«)d. 
Tet  not  once  but  twice  In  1943,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  days,  the  Arkansas  carried  mire  than 
800.000  cubic  feet  a  second  from  Ok.ahoma 
into  Arkansas  and  took  with  It  23  human 
lives  and  did  hundreds  of  mliUoris  of  dol- 
lars damage  to  private  and  public  proj>erty. 
No  matter  how  many  problems  we  may  have, 
I  do  not  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  we  can 
ever  with  a  clear  conscience  fail  to  d)  what 
is  re<}ulred  to  achieve  adequate  flcxxl  control. 
The  greater  our  needs  for  production,  the 
more  Important  It  Is  we  be  prepared  to  meet 
tbem. 

We  can  go  forward  with  construe tini  that 

does  not  take  steel  now.     We  can  C' mplete 

the  planning  Job  For  Ojlogah  we  can  save 
at  least  1  year.  Pur  Tuttle  Creeic,  and  To- 
ronto, we  can  save  two.  For  Strawn  and 
Other  authorized  dama  In  Kansas,  we  can 
save   three. 

There  Is  a  tendency  in  talking  about  f\iX)d- 
control  projects  to  confine  curseives  to  the 
cold,  economic  aspects  of  the  pmbiem  But 
I  was  struck  by  a  remark  made  by  our  new 
Governor  of  Oklahoma.  Johnston  Murray,  in 
talking  to  members  of  the  Public  Worfe.s  Com- 
mittee when  they  were  In  Oklahoma. 

You  know  Governor  Murray  has  had  about 
the  same  experience  in  the  first  few  months 
of  his  administration  that  I  had  as  Gover- 
nor 8  years  ago.  Then  as  now.  scon  after  the 
leglalature  adjourned  the  State  was  hit  by 
a  tremendous  flood.  I  went  into  the  flooded 
areas  and  saw  the  human  misery  which  t;oes 
aloniE  with  economic  desolution.  Governor 
Murray  has  done  likewise  and  his  remark 
about  what  he  saw  is  very  important  He 
told  us  he  had  observed  It  is  the  little  peo- 
ple who  suffer  most  when  their  homes  and 
their  crops  are  taken  by  the  fl<x>ds  No  one 
can  see  such  mlaery  Jind  ever  forget  it.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  must  see  to  it  that  this  does 
hot  happen  again. 


Elcctiok  IB  FiBUhd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  ftlUNDT 

or  sorrra  oakota 

Df  THl  8SNATS  OP  TBS  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  July  27.  1351 

Ifr.  IIUNDT.  Mr.  President,  all 
AmerleAns  were  highly  gratified  to  read 
In  the  press  the  recent  articles  about  the 


election  in  Plnland.  in  whi<:h  the  out- 
standing anti -Communist  p  iblic  official 
in  Finland  was  elected  to  the  Parliament. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoiid  two  news- 
paper editorials  in  regard  U.<  the  contri- 
bution which  Finland  is  mtiking  in  the 
direction  of  freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

F*INLAIfD    STAWDS     PTiM 

The  Finnish  election  results  are  In  and 
they  indicate  little  change  In  the  country's 
piJltlcal  complexion.  The  Social  Democrats 
have  edged  out  the  Agrarians  its  the  leading 
party,  but  no  one  party  Is  strong  enough  to 
form  a  government  by  itself.  Finland  s  Ckim- 
munists  did  not  Increase  their  vote  and  are 
no  nearer  power  than  they  w*re  before  the 
election. 

All  this  may  seem  prosaic  a  id  unexciting 
at  first  glance,  but  closer  scrutiny  reveals  a 
go<5d  deal  more.  Basically  the  election  rep- 
resents a  defeat  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  for 
the  "progressive"  forces  In  P  nland  It  has 
so  ardently  supported.  The  soviet  propa- 
ganda barrage  against  Finlan  i's  non-Com- 
munists these  past  few  month.'  has  been  in- 
tense Indeed,  implicitly  carrylig  threats  of 
what  may  await  that  tiny  cou:  try  if  It  does 
not  elect  leaders  more  to  '-ioviet  liking. 
Within  Finland  the  Communl  ts  have  been 
handsomely  financed  and  hav«  been  able  to 
stage  an  election  campaign  fa:  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  previously  lemonstrated 
numerical  strength  in  the  popi  latlon.  Tliey 
have  been  aided  by  dlacontei  t  over  rising 
mflatwn.  Yet  despite  all  this  their  position 
after  the  election  Is  essential:  y  unchanged^ 
They  represent  a  secondary  p>  Utical  power, 
significant  more  because  of  the.r  servitude  to 
and  relationship  with  the  U.  3.  S.  R.  than 
because  of  their  Internal  strer  gth. 

The  Finnish  people  have  sto  xi  firm  where 
a  nation  with  weaker  nerves  t  nd  less  cour- 
age might  have  surrendered.  Their  exam- 
pie  should  not  be  lost  upon  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  most  of  them  much  larger 
than  Finland  and  In  less  perllcus  geographic 
position  vls-a-vta  the  Kremlin's  armed 
forces. 

Pl.NLAND   AND   NXIGHlJOa 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy has  been  the  Kremlin's  dealings  with  its 
northwestern  neighbor.  Finland.  Plnland 
has  a  common  border  with  the  Soviet  Union 
stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  800 
miles  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Twice  in 
the  past  12  years  Plnland  and  Russia  have 
been  at  war — In  1939-40.  when  Russia  at- 
tacked the  Finns,  and  again  from  1941  to 
1944.  when  Plnland  served  aa  a  base  for  the 
Nazi  attack  on  Russia.  At  the  war's  end  the 
feeling  in  the  west  was  that  from  now  on 
the  Kremlin  would  keep  a  tight  grip  on 
Finland. 

Oddly  enough,  this  has  not  been  entirely 
the  case.  True,  the  Russians  have  dictated 
Finnish  foreign  policy — Moscow  kept  Hel- 
sinki from  Joining  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
the  two  countries  have  a  treaty  of  "friend- 
ship and  mutual  assistance."  But  in  do- 
mestic matters  Plnland  is  no  satellite.  De- 
HKJcracy  flouriahes  and  anllconununism  is 
pronounced.  The  Government  Is  a  centrist 
coalition  led  by  the  Agrarian  Purty.  Most 
Finns  sense  that  the  Soviet  is  a  threat  to 
their  independence,  but  it  is  a  danger  they 
have  grown  accustomed  to  and  do  not  worry 
about  very  much. 


SLBcnoMs  wna 

Last  Monday  and  Tueaday  Plnland  held  Its 
triennial  national  election  for  the  300-mem- 
ber  Eduakunta  (Parliament).  Although  the 
Ruaslana  contributed  to  the  Communist  Par- 
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ty  campalfn.  Mbaeow  did  not  interfere  wtth 
the  voting.  The  election  was  free,  the  ballot 
secret.  Following  Plnnlah  custom,  the  chair- 
men of  each  election  district  first  turned  thJ 
ballot  boxes  upside  down  to  show  they  were 
empty.  Half  a  doaen  parties  competed!  llie 
mam  Issues  were  domestic — tazea,  state  sub- 
sidies. Government  spending,  and.  probably 
most  important,  high  pricce. 

Tbe  Government  parties  and  the  Conaerra- 
tives  lost  seven  seats  to  the  Communists, 
chiefly.  It  was  believed,  because  of  discontent 
over  the  rising  cost  of  living.  But  the  CP 
is  still  in  third  place;  it  was  unable  to  regain 
the  strength  it  won  €  years  ago.  Maeover. 
the  Finnish  voters  showed  their  mdepend- 
ence  of  the  Kremim  by  electing  to  the  Edu- 
Bkunt?  Russia's  t>tte  noire,  Vainoe  Tanner, 
former  leader  of  the  Social  Denttocrats.  who 
was  Imprisoned  at  the  behest  of  the  Soviet 
on  charges  of  drawing  Finland  into  World 
War  n  against  Russia. 

Finland's  preaent  Government  will  now  re- 
sign and  a  new  administration  will  be  elect- 
ed— presumably  from  among  the  centrist 
parties.  The  CommuniBts  are  already  de- 
manding key  Cabinet  poets,  but  most  ob- 
servers predict  they  will  not  get  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  Government,  what- 
ever Its  compofiltlon.  la  expected  to  continue 
Finland's  policy  of  guarded  friendship  to- 
ward Russia. 


Cost  Upcw  Rassia  Hcayy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  icoBouai 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REFRESKNTATTVES 

Friday,  July  27. 1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlEs  in  the 
Rscout.  I  include  herewith  the  following 
e<iitorial  entitled  "Cost  Upon  Russia 
Heavy."  which  appeared  in  the  DaUy 
News  Democrat  of  Pestus.  Mo.,  on  July 
23.  1951: 

Coar  JJTON  Ruasu  Bsarr 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  whether  a  truce  can  be 
agreed  upon  at  Kaeaong.  It  can  be  said. 
however,  there  is  some  mdlcation  that  the 
Chinese  are  taking  a  hand,  and  may  ovorule 
the  Soviet  on  their  troop -withdrawal  pro- 
posal. This  presumptlcm  falls  into  various 
unsubstantial  reports  there  la  much  unrest 
In  some  of  the  satellite  coTintrles. 

Tliiere  Is  wide  speculation  to  the  eflnect  that 
the  Soviet  Government  haa  lost  tl»  "cold 
war."  Russian  leaders,  it  ia  pointed  out.  have 
seen  numerous  failures  in  their  strategy  dur- 
ing tbe  past  5  years.  These  failures  culmi- 
nated in  the  rearming  of  the  west.  Noting 
some  of  the  Communist  failures.  They  faUed 
to  dominate  Cb'eece.  They  failed  to  block 
tbe  Atlantic  Pact,  and  tlMy  failed  in  the 
siege  of  Berlin.  Now  it  appears  they  may 
fall  in  the  aggreaaion  of  Korea. 

The  victories  against  communism  have 
been  costly,  and  the  United  States  has  car- 
ried the  heavy  end  of  the  burden,  both  in 
blood  and  is  money.  Rtisala  has  not  been 
compelled  to  send  her  soldiers  into  the  con- 
flict, but  she  haa  lost  heavily  otherwise. 

Through  her  rearmament  program,  Buasla 
haa  placed  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  people  of 
that  cotmtry,  and  the  standard  at  llvlBg  haa 
gradually  depreciated.  It  haa  put  a  heavy 
btirden  upon  the  Communist  satellltea.  drain- 
ing off  much  of  their  industrial  production 
and  food  stuSs  Into  the  channels  of  war. 
It  Is  generally  behaved  tb^t  the  economy  of 
all  fr*9  eoontrtea  today  Is  fiar  stronger  than 


that  ot  tha  cooatrlaa  daanbiated   by  tba 

Soviet  natioc. 

tham  la  a  fcehng  abroad  aad  eonalderable 
InXormathm  to  support  tt,  that  Busaia  may 
raaort  to  new  tactJoa.  Opening  at  peace 
oflenalvsa  aatenalbly  for  the  porpoae  of  lull- 
ing the  waatcm  powrai  to  sleep,  ta  expected 
In  the  rtsj  near  future. 

After  a  bad  beginning  at  Kaeaoz^,  where 
our  rcpreaentitlrea  went  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  the  mlaitak^e  haa  been  rectified  and  we 
meet  the  enemy  upon  equal  toma.  The 
Communists  had  acnjght  to  prove  to  their 
world  the  U.  N.  was  wimiwg  to  them.  The 
totigh  polk7  of  General  Bldgway  put  the 
Communist  delegation  in  Its  place,  and  if 
the  trtice  can  be  won,  the  Soviet  will  have 
lost  another  of  her  tUKlerta.fcinga  against  the 
free  world. 


H.  R.  4387— Ib«mk  LiwtatiaM  far  Noa- 


E}m3«SION  OF  REaiARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  maaacH  uaara 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BJEPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  uncter  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoko,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
RusseU  E.  SulUvan.  who  is  the  national 
executive  committeeman  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  from  the  sec- 
ond distrtet,  which  comprises  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

In  this  lett^.  Mr.  Sullivan  calls  my 
attenticm  to  a  provision  in  H.  R  4387, 
passed  by  the  House  erf  Representatives 
on  June  20.  1951.  This  is  what  is  ctan- 
monly  known  as  the  income  limitation 
bill,  that  increases  the  annual  income 
limitations  governing  the  payment  of 
pension  to  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

"Hie  provision  to  which  Mr.  Sullivan 
objects  is  the  one  that  provides  that  in- 
come from  all  sources  be  included  in  tbe 
cmnputation  of  aTrnTml  income.  I  was 
a  member  of  the  subc(»nmittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  held 
hearings  upon  the  measure.  Tbe  chair- 
man was  the  able  A.  Leonard  Allen,  of 
Louisiana,  who  has  always  been  so  fair 
and  so  considerate  of  our  veterans  and 
their  problems  dining  his  15  years  of 
service  in  this  House. 

During  all  of  tbe  testimony  concerning 
the  bUl  and  in  the  diacussions  later  in 
executive  session  it  never  entered  the 
minds  of  the  subcommittee  members  that 
the  pension  for  which  an  applicant  was 
trying  to  quali^  would  be  included  in 
the  computation  of  annual  income. 

When  I  received  this  letter  I  talked 
with  an  official  in  the  office  of  the  as- 
sistant administrator  for  legislation  at 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  I 
asked  him  for  an  opinion  as  to  what  in- 
terpretatitm  the  departmoit  wotild  place 
upcm  siKh  a  qtxestion.  This  he  could  not 
give  me.  and  I  expressed  my  surprise 
that  in  prqwrlnf  the  report  upon  the 
measure  his  office  <lttd  not  tareoee  ttie 
Ukelihood  of  such  a  qoeatiaxi  beinc  raised. 
I  can  only  reiterate  that  It  was  not  the 


Intent  of  oUr  comailttee  that  a  penaion 
be  tnehided  in  computing  income. 

U  the  matter  is  not  clarified  In  the 
Senate,  where  the  bill  is  now  being  con- 
sidered. I  hope  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity lo  do  so  hen.  Mr.  Sullivan's 
letter  follows: 

Dxaaaum  Aumucab  VmaAKS. 
Washiwgton.  D.  C,  July  20.  :951. 
Hon.  EortH  Nocaa  Rocxaa. 
Houae  of  Meptetentativts, 

Washinfton,  D.  C. 

Dsaa  Maa.  Rociaa:  Mention  U  made  of 
H.  B.  4S87.  sponsored  by  your  committee, 
which  passed  the  Bouae  on  June  19  and  Li 
presently  pending  in  the  Senate. 

A  review  of  the  bill  discloses  taat  income 
from  all  sources  shall  be  Included  in  com- 
puting groes  income  to  ascertain  if  a  widow 
without  dependents  earns  more  than  11.800 
per  year,  or  $3,000  per  year  in  the  case  erf 
a  widow  with  dependents.  Of  course  if  nhe 
did  she  would  be  ineligible  for  tbe  pension 
provided  for  the  widows  of  war  veterans. 

The  inclusion  of  the  provision  pertaining 
to  all  income,  which  would  include  Insur- 
ance that  the  veteran  paid  for  in  his  lifetime. 
seems  unjtist. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Warren  Petersen. 
oi  Wallingford.  Conn.,  a  World  War  n  vet- 
eran who  lost  his  leg  tn  comltat  in  Europe 
in  1944,  bad  an  autoraobUe  accident.  His 
remaining  leg  had  to  be  amputated  In  order 
tc  get  him  out  of  the  car.  and  some  3  daya 
later  he  died  of  the  injuries.  He  left  a 
widow  and  th'.-ee  children,  all  tinder  5.  and 
one  of  whom  was  boin  2  hours  before  his 
fatal  accident. 

As  a  non-senrlce-connected  death  case  fala 
widow  will  get  a  pension  of  143  a  month  plua 
fia  fcH-  the  flnit  child  and  $6  a  month  for 
each  of  the  other  two  children,  making  a 
total  of  SM  a  month  for  food,  clothing, 
ahelter,  medical  ezpenaes.  and  education 
when  the  children  get  older. 

Tou  can  readily  appreciate  that  tha 
amount  Is  not  nearly  enougb  to  maintain 
a  decent  American  standard  of  living  and 
when  one  conaiders  that  the  accident  titiat 
cost  Warren  Petersen  his  life  might  never 
have  occurred  had  he  the  vme  at  the  leg  he 
lost  in  combat  in  Wcoid  War  U.  the  situa- 
tion siwma  even  mart  tragic. 

Theia,  tt  be  had  insuranoe  that  paid  off 
In  aaonthly  Installments  over  the  year,  thf» 
widow  and  orphana  might  fhid  out  thais 
the  income  from  It  prevented  the  penaloa 
belug  paid  because  <tf  the  provialon  in  tha 
law  mentioned  above.  * 

Can  you  poadbly  do  anythii^  to  have  tha 
law  amczMled  bef  tse  final  paaaage  so  as  to 
eliminate  mcome  from  insurance  and  alao 
poaaibly  raJae  tine  amount  paid  for  eacb  de- 
pezident  child?  Tbe  above  caae  shows  why 
such  action  should  be  attemptiid. 

Sincerely  yours  tn  comradeahlp. 
RuaacLi,  B.  Smxivaw, 
ilfotioiiAi  Ixeeutice  CommitUemtn, 
Second      DiMtrtet      (Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  New  Jeraey). 


AMrcts  of  Hea.  hma  f.  S.  Drfcrcvx, 

«f  MarylMd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or  MaBTLAMB 

IN  TBI  HOtTBZ  OF  BZPBS8X3rTATlV  EJ 

Friday,  Juty  27, 1951 

Ifr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speal^-.  under 
wnanlWHWia  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
Inaertad  in  the  ComaasstaaAL  Ricon,  I 
inehide  the  following  address  made  by 
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Jamu  P  8. 
I.  *t  the  p4enle  of  Um  Federm- 
tloii  of  RepubUcan  Woown  of  ModI- 
giNBcry  County  00  Satorday,  July  14 : 

I  tev*  bam  Ux  reoalpt  at  mAny  Ivttera, 
■aaao  nrslac  Btroa^m  oantrols.  ■oar  sdvo- 
«»Ui)c  tbotltkiA  of  an  oontKds.  Tb*  grrat 
■Mtlartty  oT  Um  people,  who  take  a  stand 
MM  way  or  tb*  oUmt.  <io  not  sptciacaily 
•tatt  vtet  oontroia  atkouM  b*  lifted  or  what 
eoKtroto  aboold  be  mad*  •trmcvr  Some  ot 
th«»  raquMU.  undoubtedly  are  prtmptMt 
by  aair^mtamt  and  others  bctiev*  that  their 
BUad  la  tha  proper  aototton  to  htf^er  prices. 
fRiMk  W0  aptmk  of  hlgbar  prloeii,  wrt  must 
flnt  latdantaad  the  cauae  for  higher  prlcea. 
BaaleaUy  tba  reaaon  for  higher  prlcea  bi  tnfla- 
tton  and  to  tmpoae  direct  prie*  omtroU 
would  not.  in  ItacU.  cure  InflaUon.  laflaUon 
la  tba  avU  we  muat  combat  and  that  Is  the 
fodamant*]  laau*  at  atalca. 

I  think  a  boawly  erampl*  woulci  be  to 
ttkaa  our  entire  •aoonomle  problem  to  a  pot 
Of  boUlAg  water.  W*  might  temporirlly  be 
•Ma  to  kaap  the  pot  from  boiling  }vcr  by 
flarlnii  a  heavy  lid  00  the  pot.  but  even- 
tually If  enough  iteam  were  ge.Tierat!d  even 
aa  artiaiualy  heavy  Ilu  would  eventuiUy  be 
Mown  off.  Thla  would  be  the  open.-ion  of 
4tract  oontfola. 

■otvavcr.  If  we  attack  the  probteoi  at  tu 
■eurea.  that  te.  the  fire  under  the  oolllng 
poK,  and  radue*  that  fire,  we  will  keep  the 
pot  fron  boiling  ao  violently  and  thiia  pre- 
vant  It  tram  boUlng  over. 

ItM  othar  day  00  the  floor  oC  the  Houae 
■B  ai— nrlmant  waa  otferad  to  the  acmlnls- 
tratloa'*  dafanaa  production  blli.  whli:Qi  deala 
wttli  eontnte,  providing  that  the  acminla- 
tnnoa  aivelaa  all  of  the  Indirect  :3ntroU 
•a  vaQ  aa  aueh  othar  controla  aa  tie  ulti- 
mata bUl  would  pnivlda.  Unfortijoately. 
dart«tad  and  t*  v^is  said 
that  tha  propooenu  of  the  bill 
attempting  to  aeutUa  the  Defense 
ftoduetlon  Act;  wbereaa.  in  fact,  they  were 
dlracttng  tha  admlnlatratlon  ixmI  the 
toaarva  Board  to  uaa  auch  piiwen  as 
have  by  artating  law. 
la  a  t«ar  aconoaay.  auch  aa  we  have  today, 
la  no  qiaaatfcm  In  my  mind  that  we 
hava  aUooatiea  of  cartaln  uuiterlala 
In  ttaatf.  la  a  oootroL  and  it  oaay  be. 
ta  oMaa  whara  thia^i  are  in  astmnely  short 
•ovply.  that  aoaa*  direct  prlee  oontroia  wUl 
fcaVa  to  be  Impoaad  But  to  get  to  tlie  root 
OC  tha  avIL  that  la  InBatkm.  X  feel  tbat  we 
aiaal  attack  th*  problam  by  radudng  buying 
which  la  now  eonpatlag  for  tluj  goods 
that  ara  avaUahla  or  increac- 
In  thla  cooBCCtlan  we  muat 
that  tnlatten  ta  eaoaad  by  hav- 
for  varlotis  00m- 
than  ««  baaa  eoniaodltlaa  avalla- 
Ma  tor  aUa.  Whan  nch  a  altuatloii  eUata. 
■«  la  an  ovaraupply  of  mocc^r  aa 
to  tha  aaaooBt  of  goocto  araUable. 
«ai  rlaa  aawwdtna  to  tha  natural  laws 


I   htXktf  credit   raalrtctLnu 

Iwpoaad    FoaalMy  in  aomc  caaea  th* 

mtrletlaBa  ara  too  harah.  but  we 

that  tha  uaa  of  credit  re- 

la  oa*  way  that  tba  purchaatng 

of  th*  pmhtte  la  rodiiead  and  therefor* 

li  Boc  aa  anaeft  aoacy  avatlahi*  to  mak* 

for  the  avmllahie  com- 

adsta,  tha 

vttl  autooiBtleally 

ways  for  tha  Oovem- 

la  through  taiaa 

(that  ta.  aaU- 


I  tiMBk  w«  ahould 
•hnvtuna  in  our 

•fa  colli  to 


which   l*   used   tn    the  conduct   of   our   gov- 
ammental  sffain 

But  hen*  ts  «  point  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  majority  of  the  people  ul  our  rountry 
understand  After  ihese  b«3nd.i  are  obtained 
through  purchase  by  a  member  banl;  fr  .m 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  that  b  nd  in 
tuTT;.  may  be  pledged  b»  security  within  tlie 
Federal  Reeerve  System  In  order  id  h-i^e  m-  re 
money  lasued  to  the  member  banic  -hiis 
creating  more  and  more  money  a,s  this  trvir.s- 
actlon  Is  repeated 

At  one  time  in  the  history  "i  our  b.mliir.i; 
system  should  a  member  bar.lc  i>:  'hp  ppri- 
eral  Reserve  System  wlsih  to  fuivp  nui.ev  1.^- 
sued  to  It.  It  was  obligated  to  put  up  sour.d 
commercial  paper  i  which  repres«-!itPd  i<n 
equity  in  real  property!  or  gold  r»»=.ervps 
They  are  still  obligated  to  do  thi.s  htit  in  a 
greatly  lessened  prop<ir:ion  than  'ln"-  *>  re 
years  ago 

From  this  It  can  be  readllv  se*»n  t.'^i.i*  >he 
Government.  In  itself.  In  not  ltpepir;>;  up  'o 
sound  standards  l.s,  m  It-self  dejirprui'iiig  ur 
currency  and  Is  not  actinie  if-  a- or)  'aith. 
The  Federal  Re»erv»?  Board  has  rhf  p  wf-r  :.)"*■ 
to  require  better  securities  upon  'A.M-r.  M 
Insure  currency  and  thus  lncrea.se  the  d  lil.w's 
value 

The  question  that  now  conrr  i.ts  u.s  is  if 
we  need  monev  ;n  order  to  meet  i:i,ir  ^'  v- 
ernmentftl  obligations,  what  rin  »•««  d'>  One 
thing,  of  course,  is  to  raise  wur  taxes  hsuher 
and  higher,  but  If  taxes  ccntlr.ue  hliih*>r  and 
higber  .so  aa  to  destroy  all  incentive  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  pn>du('!i.n  ■*'.'. i 
decrease  and  we  will  then  have  a  scarcity  if 
materials  which   In  turn,  wll!  Invi'e  lnf1:»*ion 

There  Is  stlU  another  approach  t- .  the  .^Ut- 
uation.  Supposing  we  arrange  our  a.Tcurs 
m  the  Federal  Government  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  require  the  blUiona  and  billions 
of  dollars  tor  the  operation  of  its  affairs  then 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  sell  additional 
bonds  which,  as  I  pointed  out.  are  Infla- 
tionary, or  to  Increase  taxes,  which  are  not 
only  stifling  to  production  but  n-irlt  an 
extreme  hardship  on  flxed-lncom>'  !i?rou[.!.s 

I  have  been  In  Washington  for  a  om- 
paratively  short  time  as  your  Representative, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  econo- 
mies can  be  exercised  tn  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  have  been  attempted  from  time 
to  time  from  sincere  Memtsers  of  the  Cvn- 
greas  regardless  of  party  afflliatioi:s 

In  conclusion  I  would  Ulce  to  point  o\it  that 
there  ts  no  one  simple  answer  to  this  very 
complex  problem,  and  that  with  so  many 
factors  to  contend  with,  we  must  use  all 
available  means  in  order  to  beat  inflation. 


TW  Pl«^e  to  tbc  Fla{ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

Df  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  27.  1951 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr, 
Speaker,  most  of  us  have  time  ar^d  again 
said: 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
TTnlted  SUtes  of  America  and  to  the  Re- 
public for  which  It  stands:  one  Nation  mdl- 
Tlalbl*.  with  liberty  and  Justice  (ur  all 

Presumably,  as  we  uttered  those 
words,  we  believed  them.  Yet  today 
soma  of  us  who  follow  throu.gh  and 
translate  Into  action  the  thought  ex- 
pressed In  that  pledge,  are  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  others  who  apparently  are 
doubtful  of  the  soundness  of  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  Constitution,  so 


lacking  in  faith  in  the  ability,  the  cour- 
age, and  the  endurance  of  our  people 
that  they  fe&r  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves: have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  purchase  the  friendship  of 
other  nations,  rely  upon  them  for  our 
own  national  security. 

Because  I  have  vigorously  and  unceas- 
ingly opposed  any  surrender  of  our  sov- 
cn?lgnty,  our  entry  into  any  interna- 
tional agreement  which  would  make  us 
subject  to  the  orders  of  a  superworld 
government.  I  have  t>een  bitterly  criti- 
cized by  editorial  writers,  radio  com- 
mentators, and  columnists  who  follow 
the  international  line. 

More  recently  an  editor  in  my  district, 
because  I  cannot  support  the  interna- 
tionalists' candidate,  Geni?ral  Eisen- 
hower, as  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President,  referring  to  my  oppasition  to 
membership  in  an  international  organ- 
ization, wrote  that  Eisenht  wers  views 
"may  not  accord  with  the  r arrow  insu- 
la rism  of  Mr.  HorrwAK  or  <::olonel  Mc- 
cormick." and  that  it  did  no  •"construc- 
tive good  for  Mr.  HomcAN  t  >  smear  him 
a.s  a  candidate  of  Wall  Str  ;et  and  the 
in  terna  tionalists.  *' 

I  made  no  attempt  to  smear  General 
Eisenhower.  He  is  an  outst  anding.  pa- 
triotic American.  Wall  Stieet  and  the 
internationalists  are  supp  jrting  him. 
That  is  weU  known. 

I  just  do  not  agree  with  G<  neral  Eisen- 
howers  views  as  expressed  earlier  this 
week,  that  American  joutli  should  be 
conscripted  to  fight  in  an  i  itemational 
army,  in  an  international  i  niform,  un- 
der an  international  flag,  an  interna- 
tional commander  and  in  an  interna- 
tional war. 

Another  editor  expressed  the  opinion 
that  I  had  outlived  my  usefulness  in 
Washington,  His  opinion  «  em£  to  grow 
out  of  the  fact  that  I  have  vigorously 
and  consistently  opposed  the  New  Deal 
and  recurring  wars  abroad. 

I  plead  guilty  to  consistei  t  opposition 
to  the  New  Deal,  for  I  ha  /e  from  the 
very  beginning  been  oppose!  to  its  pol- 
icies, which  have  given  us  n£  tional  bank- 
ruptcy, inflation  and  two  v  ars. 

Those  who  criticize  my  'agin"  atti- 
tude should  remember  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  all  admoni.  h  us  against 
certain  sins. 

The  editor  to  whom  I  .  ust  referred 
writes : 

Certainly  somewhere  bet'  ten  Colonel 
McCormlck  and  the  Preslder :  there  must 
be  a  middle  ground — a  mlddl  ground  that 
provides  for  proteCtlcn  of  ot;  •  Interests  in 
the  world-wide  maneuvering  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  some  prot>  ctlon  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  fact  that  each  of  hese  editors 
refers  to  Colonel  McCorm::k  leads  me 
to  wonder  whether  they  aie  really  dis- 
satisfied with  my  serrtces  vere  as  their 
representative,  or  wheth<  r  they  are 
peeved  because  of  the  tutorials  in 
Colonel  Mccormick's  Chic  igo  Tribune 
which  advocate  the  adher  nee  to  con- 
stitutional procedure  and  ivoldance  of 
undue  involvement  in  the  al  airs  of  other 
nations. 

My  views  do  not  grow  ou ;  ol  the  edi- 
torials printed  In  the  Chlc  igo  Tribune, 
although  I  am  happy  indeet  to  find  that 
they  are  in  accord  with  t  le  Tribune's 
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editorial  policy,  which  to  me  seems  to 
be  one  of  unwavering  support  of  the 
priixuples  enunciated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constltutwa 
and  the  Bill  of  Bights. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  CMcago 
Tribune  is  not  only  an  outstanding 
newspaper  from  the  neira  standpoint, 
but  it  speaks  and  reflects  the  views  of 
Midwest  people  who  have  faith  in  our 
form  of  goyemment.  still  adhere  to  the 
advice  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  that 
we  avoid  entanglement  in  tiie  affairs  of 
other  countries. 

What  the  internationalists  are  doing 
to  this  country  is  set  forth,  in  part  at 
least,  in  an  editorial  from  yesterday's — 
July  26 — Tribune,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

DKMATKmaLIZIMG  Amooca 

Preliminary  agreement  has  been  reached 
among  France,  Italy,  Weat  Germany.  Belgium, 
and  Luxemburg  to  merge  their  land,  sea,  and 
air  power  In  a  3.000,000-man  tntematkmal- 
Ized  force  to  operate  under  General  Btoen- 
hower  as  commander  of  the  European  array. 
These  nations  would  confirm  the  arrange- 
ment In  50-year  treaties  and  would  leave  the 
way  open  for  other  nations  to  eiiter  the 
compact. 

The  Joint  force  would  have  Its  own  uni- 
form, would  employ  standardised  arms,  and 
would  be  under  an  International  parliament. 
Identical  with  the  governing  agency  to  be 
created  under  the  Schuman  plan  for  pooling 
Europe's  coal  and  steel.  Defense  matters 
will  be  in  charge  either  of  a  Exiropean  de- 
fense minister  or  of  a  committee  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  participating  na- 
tions. 

If  this  arrangement  la  to  be  limited  to 
Western  European  nati<jna  and  la  to  be  re- 
garded aa  a  device  by  which  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  military  strength  of  West 
Germany,  a  state  which  la  now  not  a  mcnJber 
of  the  North  Atlantic  military  pact,  it  la  wel- 
come. Anything  that  can  develop  cohesion 
among  these  states  and  bring  them  to  make 
a  greater  contribution  to  their  own  defense 
will  relieve  the  United  States  of  some  part 
of  Its  present  very  heavy  burdens. 

But  approval  at  the  arrangemetit  depends 
upon  whether  United  States  forces  aaalgned 
to  the  Elaeuhower  army  are  to  stand  aside 
ttom.  the  Koropean  military  and  political 
compact  and  arc  to  exist  as  aa  organ  tmtlnn 
Independent  of.  but  associated  with,  the 
European  organlaaition.  Unless  there  are 
safeguards  of  this  kind,  the  United  States 
can  find  ttsetf  hopelessly  enmeshed  with 
Etirope  and  on  the  way  to  loaing  Its  national 
sovereignty. 

Senator  Own  Bcwsrnu  of  Ualne.  back 
ftom  a  trip  to  Europe,  had  trought  a  dis- 
quieting report  that  Elsenhower  contem- 
plated a  non-national  army  to  represent  all 
12  Atlantic  Pact  nations,  among  them,  of 
course,  the  United  States.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  general's  conception  was  that  this 
force  would  function  iinder  a  single  flag, 
would  have  a  common  uniform,  and  would 
be  dlr*cted  by  a  single  command.  If  this 
organization  were  to  comprehend  the  United 
States,  ttte  perils  need  only  to  be  enTOoerated 
to  become  manifest. 

With  the  flag,  of  eourae.  there  would  have 
to  come  Into  being  a  new  superstate  repre- 
sented t>y  the  flag,  and  In  turn  representing 
the  la  member  nations.  Ttils  state  would 
have  at  Its  dtopoaal  an  army.  navy,  and  air 
force,  which  are  already  In  existence,  at  least 
in  a  rxidlmentary  way.  Possessing  these  at- 
trtbutas  of  sope^overctgnty.  It  could  hardly 
stop  abort  ot  pnstwHing  Itaeif  at  the  other 
powers  which  characterlae  states  or  supra- 
natlfinal  authorities  of  the  kind  conceived. 
It  would  be  bou&d  to  have  a  eommaii  dls- 
dpilne  for  the  oc»nmon  forcea.  which  re- 
qutrec  a  common  code  of  law  and  a  common 


ItxUdaJ  system.  If  the  aoldlara.  aallon.  and 
airmen  wtTe  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  new 
flag,  they  would  all  opeet  equality  under  It. 
Pay  scales  of  a  doeen  naticmal  foroea  would 
have  to  be  brought  Into  line.  That  soggeita 
the  creation  of  a  oomiaan  currency. 

A  conuoon  carreDcy.  of  coime.  could  only 
rest  upon  a  coamtan  ectmomtc  and  fiscal 
structure,  suggestlitg  tliat  each  member  state 
would  pod  Its  prodiKtiKm.  waive  control 
over  its  trade,  and  giv>e  up  the  natloDal  prac- 
tice of  budgeting,  taytng,  and  qwndlng  as 
ar  individual  country.  Ail  of  tiMae  fonctloiis 
of  nattfaifll  government  would  have  to  be 
transferred  to  the  superstate,  with  its  fUg  ^'^f 
OeDcral  Elsenhower's  Invention. 

A  common  military  estat^iahment.  natu- 
rally, coold  only  carry  out  a  conunon  foreign 
pollicy-.  so  each  of  ttie  member  states  would 
have  to  place  the  conduct  of  Its  dlpkunacy 
in  th;  hands  at  the  snpranatianal  authority. 
Each  nation  would  further  be  obliged  to  yield 
the  power  to  declare  war  or  maintain  neu- 
trality. 

All  of  these  pcywcn  having  been  lost,  there 
would  be  lltUe  left  to  national  Icglstattires. 
The  American  Congress  would  be  reduced 
almost  to  a  nullity.  Tba  American  dtiaeu 
would  find  himaelf  under  a  new  Sag,  alien  to 
him.  and  woukl  dlaoavcr  that  his  ooncpms 
were  now  administered  st  some  distant  place 
by  a  foreifin  authority.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  might  retain  hia  tiUe. 
but  hlB  station  would  be  honorary  and  his 
duttes  nU. 

Americans  would  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
their  country  bad  been  pulled  out  from  un- 
der tbesn.  and  tliat  it  had  none  but  a  ficti- 
tious existence  and  sovereignty.  They  would 
find  that  they  were  now  sharing  equality 
tn  the  lot  of  the  Brmsh  SociaUsta,  the  Ice- 
landm.  and  the  POrtugueee,  who  cmly  a  few 
days  afo  hekl  s  totalltulan  presidential  elec- 
tion in  which  there  was  but  one  candidate. 
Americans  would  find  themaelvcs  In  the  re- 
luctant embrace  at  a  ftance  3S  percent 
Commualst.  Tbey  would  be  under  a  eam- 
mon  Big  with  these  and  the  people  of  seven 
other  foreign  ooontrtss. 

At  a  stroke  Blaenhown  would  realise  all 
of  tbm  amUtlOBs  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  movement  and  suchlike  one- 
vrorklers.  That  this  Is  his  ambition  is  st- 
tcsted  by  his  own  pronouncements.  Wlien 
he  took  over  command  of  the  .Atlantic  Army, 
he  said  thxt  henceforward  hm  conk)  be  only 
one-twelfth  American.  When  be  spoke  in 
haadoD.  the  day  liefare  the  mnlveraary  of 
American  Independence,  tt  wis  to  tcge  the 
Suropean  nations  of  the  Atantic  Pact  to 
unite  poUtteally.  His  reoeptioD  at  the  hands 
of  Br  I  tuna  was  cool.  Apparently  now  he 
would  iiaiimn  them  by  patt:3ig  the  United 
States  at  thHr  permanent  clispasaL 

B£r.  Speaker,  perhaps,  irhen  some  of 

those  who  criticize  the  TWtune  and  your 
huoLble  scmnfs  views  have  had  expe- 
rience under  law  as  administered  here 
In  America  by  an  international  organi- 
zation, th^r  will  realiae  tbex  if  they  now 
cannot,  just  what  local  gcivemment  by 
internationalists  means. 


SvMMff|c^l<aiw  Lc|isaitMa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  S.  lUKING 

ormvaa* 
Dl  IBB  HOOSB  OF  BSVB3KMTATEW 

Fridaw.Juit  27.1951 

air.  BARZNa  Mr.  8i>ealcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  restarts  tn  the 
Rbcokd.  I  hKlude  the  fcdlowtng  letter: 


WAamMOTOW.  D.  C,  Jun«  4.  IHt, 
Bob.  BaatT  &  Tlnmasi, 
Th*  WhtU  mamam. 

Wmshimftotk,  D-  C. 

Mr  DBaa  Ma.  Pasansjrr:  Aa  you  know,  the 
matter  of  quitclaim  le0alatleHD  which,  st  the 
expenee  of  the  ochw  4&  Statca,  would  make 
an  outright  gift  to  California.  T«xaa,  and 
liOUlaiaBa  of  the  Federal  oU  lands  lying  off 
their  coasta.  is  again  being  proposied  and 
atroogly  agitated  by  certain  groups  of  Sen- 
ators and  Oongraasmiiii 

That  the  aelltah  and  regional  Intereata  who 
arespomsorlng  this  legtslatkm  can  claim  any 
aupport  whatever  from  representatives  of  the 
45  States  who  wUl  be  despoiled  of  their  right- 
ful share  in  this  Immenaely  valuabi'*  Fed- 
eral pra|«rty,  iudicatea  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess with  whkdi  they  iiave  carried  on  their 
extensive  campaign  of  misleading  props - 
gancla.  and  have  descended  upon  Waahingvon 
with  one  of  the  wcaithlsst  and  most  powerful 
lobbying  grcraps  in  history.  Tbey  have  tn- 
Itaawcd  the  Oongreas  with  such  adroitness 
and  succe^  that  a  great  many  Congressmen 
and  aenators  whose  siqipart  tbey  have  en- 
listed, and  whom  both  you  and  I  know  to 
be  entirely  hooest  and  ittteUigent  men.  are 
apparently  tmafale  to  eompnIieDd  the  ob- 
vioos  tact  that  tn  voting  for  sim^  a  measure 
they  will  be  betraying  the  Lnterests  of  their 
own  constituents  and  ttie  overwhelming  ma- 
jority at  the  Amertcan  people.  Tlie  issue 
reduces  ttaelf  to  the  simple  question  of 
whether  all  the  people  of  all  the  48  States 
are  to  enjoy  the  beneftts  of  the  national 
wealth  lying  off  their  coasta.  or  wliether  the 
Congress  Is  to  be  misled  by  the  propaganda 
and  lobbying  of  the  three  coastal  States  and 
a  few  big  otl  companies,  into  betraying  the 
vast  Biajorlty  of  the  Anerleaa  people  by 
stqipartlng  away  thittr  ptopeity  to  the  adflah 
enrlefameDt  at  the  Interests  which  have  m^- 
led  tlMm. 

Most  stoprlstng  to  me  Is  the  InXormatlon 
that  quttcdaira  legfaJatlon  Is  being  advocated 
by  a  numTier  al  Owigi  nasaisn  and  Senators 
fron  the  rsclamatfcn  States.  Califomta  and 
Texas  are  two  of  tbese  SCatas.  and  I  can  of 
course  understand  why  the  reprseentstlns 
ta  tliose  States  might  deetre  the  Fednral  prop- 
erty atoog  their  coasts  to  be  given  sway.  But 
It  la  my  information  that  qultdatra  laglala* 
tlon  is  being  advocated  by  same  at  the  repre- 
sentatives at  the  other  15  reclamation  Stutes, 
namely,  Arizona.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Kansas, 
Montann,  n^braska.  nevcda.  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Orcgcm.  South  Da- 
kota. Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

If  the  ICneral  Leasing  Act  is  applicable 
to  these  oU  lands  in  the  marginal  sea,  then 
aU  Uie  reidainattaa  States  stand  to  reallzs 
tremendous  financial  benefits  from  the  Fed- 
eral ownership  and  administration  of  this 
area,  inaamuch  is  93H  peneni  of  all  Federal 
royalties  collected  under  that  act  (by  30  U  3. 
C.  A.,  sec.  191)  pssiBWi  into  the  reclamation 
fund.  The  appUcatSon  of  the  Bflncral  Leas- 
ing Act  is  now  pending  in  two  cases  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  ColuB^tfa.  It  Is  expected  by  evevyoue.  In- 
eladtng  tlat  Justlee  Depsrtment.  ti&at  thla 
question  at  the  application  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  will  lie  decldad  in  ooa  of  tiieae 
caaea  this  falL 

Now  if  the  court  decides  that  the  Mln«-al 
Leasing  Act  a{q>tlaa.  tt  wUl  mean,  as  I  have 
already  pn*ntiiid  out.  that  sa^^  percent  of  all 
Fedenl  royalties  from  the  lands  now  sought 
to  tw  quitclaimed  away  win  go  into  the 
reclamation  fund,  from  which  tte  people  of 
these  17  semlarUi  reclamation  SUtes  will 
benefit  enormously  by  reason  of  the  irriga- 
tion and  power  prolects  which  will  be  under- 
taken In  their  States.  But  at  tlie  present 
time  we  have  before  us  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle at  repreaentatlves  of  svHne  of  those 
Btaim  i^taang  in  taut  CcmgraBS  for  the  en- 
actment of  leglalatloa  which  would  give 
away  the  cdl  lands  from  whose  royaltlai  the 
recUmatkm  proiacts  ara  to  be  ftnanoad.  and 
which  would  thereby  cut  off  Irretrievably  tho 
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of   tiM    ftaukev   throicfli 

f  of>cu   la   tbctr  own   flutes 

out  »»d  paid  (or.     Jwnd  X 

to  my  fttton- 

Kueh  M  tiM  budctt  Tor 

BOW  eooUins  no  runds 

ooBMructtaa.  »  n*m»l:«r  oC 

fttm    Uw   reeUmatkMi    States    o( 

14Uw>.  Montana.  Nebraska.   !tortb 

Utalv.  Wfomla^,  aod  Wastxiitfton, 

itrate  Uwtr  sfforts  upon  th«  in- 

,  at  tlTAlCOOO  la  tbm  Bursau  of  Recls- 

Mattan  k«^si.  tn  orrtar  to  itart  oo«!  n«« 
nmjMH  la  aaeii  of  tboa*  Statas  durlxg  tb« 
H,g,l  M^r  liifliinini  Jtily  1.  This  BttiisUon 
i^paM*  aapadaUy  rtdleulooa  tn  Ufbt  tI  tba 
fwt  «IM*  mar  ISS4XI0.0Q0  ts  nosr  bcUvf  betd 
IB  aaerav  porsuant  to  asrsaacnt  b(t«««n 
PMMal  Oovmuavitt  and  CaUXorrJa.  by 
oC  rayamss  from  oU  taten  off  tbs  thorss 
CMMorela  atoot.  l^Ma^  ki  ooly  a  tmall 
of  tiM  total  cuaa  ttiat  would  inorc  to 
Datlad  Stataa.  tlM  total  Wm  «^i>»t«d 
^  aoBM  to  aaaotmt   to  ttaay  bUUd&s   of 

putoUe  apathy  toward  tbls  ^t^tatlon. 

tn  tte  rsclamatlon  »ataa  wtuisc 

vitally  eunesraad.  »  bard 

Pte  tika  moat  part,  ttsssa 

ABtuced  with  falsa  propa- 

iter*  and  Coiicrcss- 

tat  «««D  tiardv  f or  ms  to 

f«wmf  of  tboss  rcprs- 

_  tftts  lic**latkac  dl- 
off  tte  Tltal  intcrMto  of 


ttot  I  havs  always  said  that 

far  (alBS  propafanda  Ucs 

la  irtTT***!  tba  trut  facts 

But  ap  to  BOW  ths  facts 

srttlihaM  tn»  tba  paopla 

to  tba  OfwcTsss      Cer- 

faOs  ars  glwn  to  tbs  psopla 

abis  to  tuMlscstMfed  wbsfs  their 

facta,  itapla  as  Uisy  ar«. 

by  soota  Rap" 

iB  OoiwnaB.     It  woold  appear 

sUta.  tbat  yoa  could 

to  tbsas  people 

as  wan  ss  to  the 

a  wmm  woold  tTi***'"  this 
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H0R.linHT1i0lffS0N 

TATIVB 
/Htef.  jMtf  27.  mi 

THOMP80M  of  IfWitgmfi     Mr. 
leavv  to  extend  aiy  re- 
in ttae  Racon.  I  wiih  to  mclude 
ttm  fdOamlam  artltlp  vhteh  bppeiircd  In 
tte  M**»*«t^»  FMato  OrtTvers  News: 

(ly  VM«  H.  ttmmmamf   fonsar  issslrtint  oe 


deal   in 

taft  about  taaaa  tbat  we  of 

a  Mt  coofused. 

twmty.  ftfty.  and  s»«nty 

I  ran  0*  tbe  toocaaa  of  tba  bu- 

I  Uka  water  out  of  tba  and  of  a  boss. 

I  to  ao  ee«»on  today  tbat  tba 

Uoa  are  of  tea  ooo* 

«f  A  «sk  ottar.   Probably  tMa  la  ba. 

ft  MiMMdr  a  bffllas  oaa  ba 

atf  m    Aaytbtog  laas 
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h 
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fractloos  or  the  ivira  to  tbe  right  of  -he  deci- 
mal point . 

TO  some  of  us  tuxes  mean  hour«  nv.d.  rt;>vs 
of  worfc.    How  much  ta  a  blUlon  d -i:. 
I  fljfure  it.  114  per  working  perwn   ; 
of    the    70000.000    warfciii«    p>p<>;Kf    :i 
United  State*  Is  Just    •1.00C.(XK)a)«"<i 
Ing  S  hour*  «  day  At   »1.T5  per   h.  -ir 
wn»   lURl  «14      So  •l.OOO.OOCOtX)  ■:''. 
the  toral  production  of  ftery  v.rking  man 
and  woman   m   tbe5e   United   Stits   '   ^      i" 
8-hour  day      Sixteen  bil'.lon  doiljir"^  ,<(iaed  '■) 
the  tax  bill  of  this.  roTunry  is  the  '. 
of   each    and    all    af    ua    for    Ifl    da 
2'-,  weeks 

A  total  eBtiroaled  'as  of  171  (XK!  Hm-I  ;XMD  :\ 
year  mean*  71  d>\vs  of  our  lati-r  -n  >'  r;'.v 
my  labor  not  only  your  neighbor's  laN  '. 
but  the  labor  for  71  days,  that  u.  U  w^elis.  \ 
quarter  of  a  year  of  every  man  and  woman 
worklLg  for  gam  in  the  United  Sta'ps  wf 
America.  And  If  you  happen  to  .ret  >«  -h-m 
•  1.75  per  hour  It  may  even  mean  n-.  re  days 
and  weeks 

When  the  President  make*  a  tax  req;<'st 
of  Congress  he  is  ac-.ually  aaklni?  for  h(^urs, 
days,  and  weeks  of  your  life  and  mine  Wh^n 
Con|5T««»  appropriates  tbat  money  they  ap- 
propriate ao  many  hours  of  our  labor 

No  one  will  deny  that  taxe«  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  yours  and  my  hours  of  labor  and  are 
neceasaiy  to  run  the  OoTernment,  but  we 
arc  interested  In  whether  or  not  those  hours 
of  labor  which  we  have  put  In  are  wasted 
I  do  not  want  them  wasted  In  the  support 
of  useless  offlceholders  or  the  maintenance  of 
nooeasentlal  regulators  or  the  wastefulness 
of  the  military  When  the  President  asfcs  for. 
and  Congresa  appropriates,  a  week  of  my 
time  and  deprives  me  of  the  products  that 
that  week  of  mine  would  earn  for  me,  I  want 
to  know  that  that  week  la  going  to  be  used 
as  faithftiUy  for  my  country  as  I  would  use 
it  for  myself. 

When  an  army  sella  useful  material  as 
surpltis  they  are  selling  my  Mme  When  the 
RFC  makes  a  bad  lean  to  or  through  some 
palace  favorite  they  are  loaning  hours  of  my 
labor.  When  some  regulator  lives  on  Gov- 
ernment salary  and  does  not  prtxluce  he  Ls 
living  on  the  products  of  my  labor. 

Tazea  are  the  productivity  of  men's  hands 
and  brains,  and  the  use  of  men's  hours  of 
labor.  The  dollars  are  only  the  tokens  by 
which  labor,  brains,  or  aavtogs  are  Liken 
from  the  individual  and  transferred  to  the 
state. 

The  next  time  an  appropriation  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  U  mentioned  just  say  to  your- 
self. "There  goes  another  day  of  my  earn- 
ings: another  day's  production  of  this  Na- 
tion which  I  never  will  be  able  to  buy  ' 

Don't  figure  taxes  m  money  Pi«Mre  them 
by  your  hours  of  labor — of  hand  and  mind  — 
and  your  savings  from  past  hours  ct  l:it>ir, 
(Michigan  Milk  Mease nger) 


Rc««lat>M«  of  New  Hayea  Chapter,  No. 
31,  DiaakM  Ammkam  Vetcrami 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  cowNgcTricuT 
W  THl  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENT  A  n\'ES 

Friday.  July  27,  2951 

Mr.  McOUIRE.  Mr  Speaker  ;n  to- 
day's  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  Ru-vsell 
K.  SuUlvan.  of  New  Haven,  Conn  .  na- 
ttooal  executive  committeeman,  Di-sabled 
American  Veterans,  for  the  States  of 
Connecticut.  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
In  which  he  enclosed  copies  of  resolutions 
pfeaented  to  the  annual  convention  o{ 


the  Department  of  Connectic  it  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  t  hich  was 
held  in  New  Haven  on  June  :  8  and  17. 
and  which  I  had  the  honor  o  attend. 
bv  New  Haven  Chapter.  No.  31,  which 
IS  U>cated  In  the  largest  city  i  :^  my  dis- 
trict The  resolutions  were  a  1  adopted 
by  the  Connecticut  DAV  conv(  ntion  and 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  Nat  onal  Con- 
vention of  the  Disabled  Ame  lean  Vet- 
erans which  is  to  be  held  in  Illlwaukee. 
Wi.s  .  commencing  August  3.  They 
appear  to  be  worth  while,  and  I  am  tak- 
\vx  thi.i  opportunity  of  callir  g  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
Resolution   1 

Br  -.t  '"lolved  by  Netc  Haven  (  hapter.  No. 
T!.  Ctsablrd  Ame-nran  VeteTan.s  tn  regular 
mt-,-ttr.g  a.<isfmbled  here  tn  }  ew  Haven, 
Conn  this  12th  day  of  June  19  •!.  That  we 
go  on  record  aa  favoring  enactm'  nt  of  legis- 
lation bv  the  Congress  of  the  U  ilted  States 
that  would  grant  to  war  Vetera  is  hospital- 
ized in  the  faclliues  of  the  U:  Ited  States 
Veterans  Administration  the  jrlvllege  of 
.sending  letters  through  the  U:  Ited  States 
mails  without  the  payment  of  ]  ostage;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  thl  i  resolution 
shall  be  presented  to  the  annua  i  State  con- 
vention of  the  Department  of  Xtnnectlcut. 
and  If  adopted  there  shall  be  wesented  at 
the  national  conTeatkm  o<  1  ae  Disabled 
American  Veterans  to  be  held  li  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  commencing  on  August  13    1951. 

Resolution  2 

Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  ne  d  for  steno- 
graphic service  to  supplement  t  le  work  per- 
formed by  the  national  service  c  Seers  of  the 
Dl.sabled  American  Veterans,  an  1 

Whereas,  following  completlo  i  of  the  In- 
service  training  program  of  1  he  Disabled 
American  Veterans  under  pub  Ic  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  the  secret  irlal  serrlca 
formerly  furnished  by  the  V  terana'  Ad- 
tnlnistratlcn  was  withdrawn:  New.  therefore, 
be  it 

Rfsolied  by  New  Haven  Chajter.  No.  31. 
Dtiabied  American  Veterans,  in  regular 
meeting  aisembled.  That  they  ^  on  record 
aa  favoring  enactment  of  leglil  itlon  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  vhlch  would 
provide  for  and  authorise  the  A  eterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  furnish  stenogi  iphlc  service 
to  the  full  time  accredited  representatives 
of  organizations  incorporated  :>y  an  act  of 
Congress. 

Resolution  3 
Whereas  there  are  over  1,000  -.eterans  from 
Connecticut    presently    hospitalized   outside 
of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  there  are  over  300,000  veterans  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  there  exists 
only  one  hospital  bed  for  each  993  such  vet- 
erans, and 

Whereas  when  the  West  Haveu  Veterans" 
Administration  hospital  opens  there  will  be 
only  one  hospUal  bed  for  every  241  vet- 
erans:  and 

Whereas  this  flgure  of  veterans  per  bed  will 
rise  because  of  the  casualties  occurlng  In  the 
Korean  coafllct;  and 

Whereas  there  are  over  500  Connecticut 
vetersins  hospitalJaed  In  the  neuropaychlatrlc 
hospital  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  Northampton,  Mass.:  There- 
fore be  it 

Rrtolred  by  New  Haven  Chapter.  No  31. 
Dt.%abled  Am€ncan  Veterans,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled.  That  they  do  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  conversion  of  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Hospital  at  Newlngton, 
Conn  ,  from  Its  present  status  of  general 
medical  to  that  of  a  neuropsychlatrlc  hos- 
pital upon  the  opening  of  the  new  West 
Haven  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  ao 
that  the  many  Connecticut  veterans  pres- 
ently hospttallaed  ouUlde  the  State  may  re<i. 
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ceive  treatment  closer  to  their  h'-mes  and 
loved  ones. 

Resolution  4 

Whereas  disabled  veterans,  ss  a  group, 
have  a  shorter  life  expectancy  than  the  aver- 
age person;  and 

Whereas  existing  Ptdaral  cmi-sernce  taws 
provide  that  all  persons  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  must  take  a  reduction 
In  pension  of  3  percent  for  every  year  of 
age  they  are  under  W  at  time  of  retire- 
ment; Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  New  Haven  Chapter,  No  31. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  tn  regular  meet- 
ing assembled,  does  go  on  record  as  favoring 
eniictment  of  legulatlon  by  Congress  which 
would  provide  for  optional  retirement,  with- 
out reduction  in  annuity,  for  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Oovemment 
upon  attaining  the  age  of  56  with  80  years 
of  service. 

Rescdutlon  6 

Whereas  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Employment  Serrlca  has  performed  sn  ex- 
cellent )ob  tn  the  placement  of  seriously 
handicapped  veteraaa;  and 

Wh«-eas  there  are  constantly  being  re- 
leased frcMn  the  Armed  forces  veterans,  who 
because  of  servlca-connected  Injuries  or 
wounds  are  In  need  of  guidance,  counseling, 
and  placement  aarrlos:  and 

Whereas  the  appropriation  for  the  afore- 
said service  has  been  reduced  below  the 
standard  which  will  permit  it  to  eontiniie  its 
Important  and  necessary  function;  and 

Whereas  the  income  tax  paid  by  veterans 
placed  by  the  aforesaid  service  by  far  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  apiHoprlated  and  also  the 
amount  re<x>mmeadad  for  apparopriatlon : 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  New  Raven  Chapter.  No.  31, 
Disabled  American  Veterana.  in  regulmr  meet- 
ing asMmbletl,  That  they  go  on  record  as 
asklof  Oongrasa  to  appropriate  suScient 
funds  to  maintain  the  staff  and  admlnlatra- 
tlve  force  of  the  United  Statea  Veterans'  Km- 
ployment  Service  In  the  manner  in  which  It 
was  last  year  wben  their  wrviee  proved  so 
eAelent  and  worth  while. 

Reaolution  8 
Be  ft  resolved  bg  Mew  Bcteen  ChMpter.  Mo. 
31,  Disabled  Arnericnn  Veterans,  in  re§nUr 
meeting  assembled  here  in  New  Hanen. 
Conn.,  this  12th  day  of  June  19&1,  That  they 
do  go  on  record  as  favoring  enactment  of 
legislation  by  Congress  which  would  grant 
to  the  widows  and  dependent  children  of 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
conflict  the  same  penalon  rights  preaantly 
enjoyed  by  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Raaoiution  7 
Be  it  resolved  by  JVew  Haven  Chapter.  Mo. 
il,  iMsoliied  itmcHoan  Vetermns.  in  refulmr 
meeting  assembled  here  in  Mew  Haven. 
Conn.,  this  IZth  Aag  of  June.  That  they  do 
go  on  record  as  favarlng>  enactment  of  legto- 
lation  by  the  Congress  of  the  TTnlted  States 
which  would  grant  widows  of  veterans  and 
their  deprndant  cbildram  more  liberal  earn- 
ing rights  before  stiffenng  the  loss  of  their 
pension.  L  e.  that  tba  widow  without  chil- 
dren be  permitted  to  earn  ga.OOO  per  annum 
in  lieu  of  tbe  $1,000  Ilmitatlan  preaantly  im- 
posed and  the  widow  with  chlMren  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  ift.000  in  lieu  of  the  •3,500 
limit  presenUy  imposed,  before  losing  their 
pension,  and  further  that  Income  from  In- 
suranee  shall  not  ba  cofonted  in  ascertaining 
gross  income. 

Resolution  8 

Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
Congress  legislation,  which  II  enacted  into 
a  law,  would  reduce  the  sick  and  annual 
leave  presently  granted  to  Federal  em- 
ployees; and 

Wh«reas  such  a  reduction  In  leave,  tf  en- 
acted into  law,  would  work  conaidcrabte 
hardship  on  the  large  number  of  disabled 
veterans  now  In  Federal  service  who  need 


Buefa  leave  for  pension  and  fompenaation 
examinatiooa.  out-patient  treatment,  and 
boapttal  ttreatmeat  of  tbclr  servioe-con- 
neetcd  dlsabtUttes:  Therefore  tx;  it 

Steaolved  bf  New  Haven  Che-pter,  Mo.  31. 
IMsabled  Am^rieam,  Veterans,  in  regular 
meetin§  aaeewMed,  That  they  <lo  go  cm  rec- 
ord as  favoring  enacunent  on  no  legislation 
which  would  reduce  tbe  amount  of  sick 
leave  or  annual  leave  presently  granted  to 
Federal  employees. 

Resolution  9 
Be  it  resolved  bg  Mew  Haven  Chzp.^r,  No. 
31,  Disabled  American  Veterarts,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  here  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  this  12th  day  of  June  1951,  Tbat  they 
do  go  on  record  as  favoring  enactment  of 
legislation  by  the  Congreas  o.:  the  United 
States  that  would  provide  that  one  of  the 
dependent  chQdrsn  of  veterans  who  tost 
their  lives  In  the  servlee  of  the  country,  or 
who  subsequently  died  of  s«~v1.ce-connected 
causes  shall  be  entitled  to  thi:  educational 
benefits  which  wotild  have  accrued  to  the 
father  under  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944,  had  he  lived,  tn  those  instances 
where  the  father  never  took  advantage  of 
the  law  because  cA  death  or  otlier  reasons. 

Resolution  10 

Whereas  the  Veterana'  Administration  has 
closed  boQjttals  in  various  jiartii  of  the  coun- 
try, de^ta  tbe  proteat  of  vetariinn'  organtca- 
tlona  and  Ifemben  of  Oongraas  from  effected 
areas;  and 

'Whereas  it  is  felt  tbat  aneb  iiction  should 
have  tbe  approval  of  Congress  before  being 
taken:  Tbervfore  be  it 

MeaolveA  bg  Meia  Haven  Chitpter,  Mo.  31. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  in  regular  meet- 
ing asaembled.  That  they  do  go  on  rsconl  as 
favoring  enactment  of  legUatlon  by  Cm- 
greas  that  would  provide  that  no  Veterans' 
Administration  Roapttal  would  be  closed 
withotjt  the  prior  approval  of  the  CoT>?rees 
of  the  Unltad  States. 

Resolution  11 

'Wbcreas  thare  baa  bean  Introduced  from 
time  to  time  in  Coogreaa  legialatinn  which, 
if  oiactad  into  law,  would  matertaJly  weaken 
the  Veterans'  Prafercnoe  Act  of  1M4;  and 

Wb«reaa  there  exlatB.  under  preaantly 
existing  leglalatloo.  ample  opportunities  for 
Federal  aceneies  concerned  to  take  ears  of 
nonvetermua  who  might  be  lea^ad  in  a  re- 
duction in  force:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  If  em  Haven  Chapter.  Mo.  31, 
Diwbled  Amrerican  Veterans,  in  regular 
wieeting  assembled.  That  they  do  go  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  enactment  of  any  legislation 
which  would  grant  nonveterana  with  cer- 
tain spsctQed  years  of  service  esemption 
from  the  provision^  of  the  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  of  1044. 

Reaolution  13 

Whereas  the  Hoover  Commission  has  oade 
reeonuneodatlims  which,  tf  enacted  into  taw 
ami  placed  in  effect,  would  result  tn  tbe  abol- 
iahment  of  tba  Vetaraaa'  Administration  and 
the  spUttlag  up  of  its  functions  among  the 
other  Oovemment  entlttea:  and 

Wbarcas  soch  an  act  would  result  In  in- 
ferior and  lass  centralised  service  to  tbe  vet- 
eran, especially   tbe  disabled   veteran:    and 

Whereas  such  an  act  would  place  the  pns- 
ently  existtng  Veterans'  Administrstion  hos- 
pital program  under  another  OoTemme.3t 
agency  that  would  not  deal  with  veterans 
aa  a  group:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  Mew  Bmven  Chapter  No.  31. 
Disabled  Ameriemn  Veterans,  in  regular  meet- 
ing assembled.  That  they  do  go  on  record  as 
being  oppoeed  to  the  enactment  of  any  legis- 
lation whlcb  wotild  ebange  the  presently 
existing  Vsterans'  Administration  set-up. 

Resolution  13 

Be  it  revolved  by  Mew  Bmven  Chapter.  Mo. 
31.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled.  That  they  do  go  on  rec- 


OTd  as  fsvortng  ensctraent  of  legislation  by 
Oongreaa  which  would  provide  that  tbe  de- 
pendent ehUdren  of  veterans  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  time 
of  war.  or  who  subeequentiy  died  of  service- 
connected  esuaes  shall  be  entitled  to  hos- 
pitallaatlon  at  United  States  Veterans  Ad- 
mlniatmtlon  faeiUtiet  in  thee  instances 
where  tile  widow  executes  an  affidavit  of 
financial  hardship. 

Resolution  14 
fie  it  eesoltted  by  New  Haven  Chapter.  No. 
31.  Disabied  American  Veterans,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled  here  in  New  Hatien.  Conn.. 
this  lith  day  of  June  19&1.  That  they  go  on 
record  as  instructing  their  commander,  Ru- 
dolph Raff  one,  and  the  other  elected  dele- 
gatea  to  the  Department  q<  fttnnecticut  con- 
vention, which  is  to  be  held  in  New  Kaven. 
Conn.,  on  tba  weekend  of  June  18,  to  pre«i«nt 
these  reralutions  for  appropriate  action  by 
tbat  body,  and  further,  tbat  If  adopted  that 
action  shall  be  taken  to  present  them  to  the 
national  oonveotion  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterana  which  Is  to  be  held  in  MU- 
"aukee.  Wis.,  for  1  week,  commencing  on 
Augfuat  13.  1951. 


The  Utc  Adairal  Forrat  P.  Skemu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MsaaaCHtncTTS 
IK  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESlirrA'nVTa 

Thursday.  Julv  U.  JtSl 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speftker,  under 
the  direction  of  Hon.  Ttiomas  L.  Thistle. 
major.  arrAsgements  are  under  way  for 
menortaJ  aervleei  for  the  Iste  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman  in  Mdlrose.  where 
the  bdmirml  grew  up  and  In  wboce  pub- 
lic schools  he  received  Mi  early  educa- 
tion. The  t^uQ  haa  the  auMoteneous  ap- 
proval  (tf  an  the  people  of  Melrooe  in 
tlie  desire  to  honor  to  ttat  full  the 
menuHT  aH  their  most  distlnguiabed 
citiaea.  In  the  meantime,  the  follow - 
inc  reaolutiii»s  have  been  passed  by  tbe 
city  government  : 

Rwoionojts  oic  THB  DasTH  oe  AoasauL  Foa- 
MMMt  P.  SaxaicaH.  Cauar  or  Navai.  Onaa- 

TIOHS.   UHTTSD  STATSa  NaVT 

CrrT  or 
Ik  Boaao  oe 

July  23,  1951. 

Wbareaa  the  untimely  passing  of  Admiral 
Forraac  F.  Sberman,  Chief  of  Raval  Optfa- 
tkma  of  tbe  Defense  Department  of  the 
United  Stataa,  baa,  in  a  very  apedai  way.  laid 
a  burden  ot  deep  sonrow  on  tbe  hearts  of  the 
people  of  this  city  of  Melroae  where  be  Uved 
as  a  youth  and  grew  to  manhnod,  and  which 
he  always  regarded  aa  his  borne;  and 

'Whereas  it  is  now  rsmembered  thst  the 
career  of  Admiral  Foinsat  P.  Sberrasn.  from 
its  earliast  beginnings,  was  marked  by  a 
constant  tenacity  at  purpoae  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  hl|^  goals  ba  set  for  himself, 
surpisslngr  brlUlance  and  intrvpiitlty  In  as- 
sisting In  the  defense  of  bis  eotintry  in  time 
of  war  and.  during  the  period  of  his  services 
as  Chief  of  Havai  Opnmtions,  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  tbe  naponslbUities 
given  to  him  aiad  an  appreciation  of  their 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  his  eotintry  and 
the  security  of  Its  citlasns  wbieb  ga-ned  for 
bim  tbe  complete  oonfidence  of  bai  stiperiors 
and.  indeed,  of  all  the  peopia  of  the  United 
atataa.  to  a  degree  wbieb  warranted  entnast- 
Ing  to  him  Dilfislons  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  iis  continued  existence  as  a  iree 
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and  tte  m«mt«aaae«  o<  its  pres- 
th«  nattoM  of  Um  world;  and 
tt  IS  rurUasr  macmbwcd  tbat  tha 
sta  of  Admiral  Axraat  P.  Shennan 
ao«  MUy  broucbt  rldily  dtatrrad  credit 
vo  tat^Mlf  attd  dtetlnruon  to  Vbm  eountrr 
«rUefe  h«  ao  (attJbXuUy  aarrad.  but  peculiar 
boBor  to  tb*  ooauBuatty  otf  vliicli  it  could 
truly  ba  aald  that  ba  vaa  tu  moat  tlluatrioua 
Warn,  tbarafcra.  ba  tt 
taotvtA.  Tbat  vs.  tba  roMjot  and  tnem- 
of  tba  board  of  aldannan  ol  tba  ctcy  of 
ta  tba  OojiaonwaaJtb  ot  Maaaachu- 
•ctta^  ta  babalf  of  tb*  ctttaens  of  said 
dty.  do  baraby  gtva  aolaAD  eapraaalon  to  our 
aOuara  nirat  and  aanaa  at  irraparable  iuea 
tti  tba  daatb  of  Admiral  Foi'taat  P.  Sbenrutn. 
•ad  ba  tt  mgbar 

Jtoaofa<d.  Aat  tbaai  reaotutlona  ba  spread 
«pa«k  tba  lacords  of  Mm  board  of  aldermen 
Hid  tbat  a  oop7  thareof  ba  praparad  and  sent 
to  tb*  famtty  of  Admiral  ^orraat  P  Sherman 
m  a  token  of  fympatby  to  tbem  in  thu  tragic 


RoHALS  H.  WonML 
frtrident  of  the  Board  of  Aldermm 
Thomas  L.  Tkotlz. 

Jfayor. 


KZTOISIC»«  OP  RIMAIULS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WElCUa 


Of  THB  BOCSI  OP  RKPftSBBNTATTVEB 

Thvsdaw.  Julw  2«.  i9Sl 

Itr.  WDCHKL.  Mr.  Spebfcw.  It  Is 
not  ottea  that  we  get  the  lannan's  new 
of  eonditkms  In  Western  Europe  and  I 
wmnt  to  tneltide.  in  his  own  words,  the 
obwrrmtkm  ot  lAr.  R.  P. 
of  Fnmatit,  Ohio.  In  the  Pre- 
ooTcring  his  recent  trip  to 
Curope: 


my  iwtiini  from  Burop*.  I  have  been 
by  aoiD*  of  tbe  emptoyaea  to  pre  my 
of  tbaa*  vanoua  countries  In 
to  oara.  Tbia  eotild  ba  simply 
by  aoytnc  la  a  frw  brief  words  tluit 
mtntit*  of  tb*  day  ail  Amarica  should 
tawordiy  utter  a  prayer  of  thanks  that  they 
•ra  Amaneaiia.  tbat  they  live  tn  America. 
•Ad  tbat  they  ahotUd  keep  America  free. 

Tb*  troutda  today  ia  that  we  bare  too 
many  eraefcpots  and  too  many  "iams"  favor- 
abte  to  •  ebaaf*  In  ov  way  of  Ufa.  And  to 
try.  by  eopytng  tb*  Buropaan  manner  of 
tblnfa.  w*  wUl  ceantually  daatroy  all 
food  tbiavB  we  enjoy  In  our  cotintry. 
for  a  lone  ttae  tbe  beat  thlnca  In  America 
by  Ai«eil<  aiia  bar*  been 
oat  by  tbem  and  certainly  w*r*  not 
by  fnaattn  biftnanc*.  tt  ta  gradually 
ao  evary  day  tbat  a  state  of 
tbe  liba  of  wbleb  olata  in  aoma  of 
wlU  cueur  bare  unleaa 
and  alow  do.#a  soma 
Of  oor  potttteal  leaden  in  Waahtngton. 
It  le  bard  to  glee  a  aMatal  pletitre  of  what 
during  aiy  trtp.  but  I  wtu  do  tba 
I  CHS.  •adi  of  eootae,  anynie  alae  who 
trtp  wovld  probably 
wtth  onttnily  dtAuont  views,  dc- 
ea  tbe  w^Um  of  tbev  trtp. 


"le    pa.-;  I 


)    t  r.  e 


exception  of  ouri  .Since  the  w.%r  y  i  ir.a? 
have  noticed  the  di&uitescration  ■j'  thi.*  sjrpi: 
Bmptre.  reminding  us  all  of  th*-  cr;ioi[-vi!)«  '.i\ 
history  or  other  great  empires,  surh  .>4S  ':.» 
Roman  dynasty,  the  Napole^^nic  er\  *"-  I 
don't  feel  that  there  is  a  chance  >;  h»  :  »'v-'r 
regaining  the  place  she  once  en]  .ve'!  :  ir 
the  simple  reason  that  she  bris  ;>.&t  <•  ^r  .it 
portion  of  her  cclrtniai  posseasKisis 
IlTtng  entirely  In  the  poAt  Just  like  t* 
in  their  sld  asce  They  think  x-a  ti 
and  cant  see  the  future 

The  English  Parh.anwr.t  like  our  C 
is  the  ruling  b.x!y  in  England  ^.<l.iy  ^:- 
though  the  English  people  U^jk  to  their  Kii-i? 
ad  the  symbolic  head  of  their  Empire  Th..s 
is  purely  tradition  ;*cd  Is  sumetr.:::.:  ir  .it 
they  would  not  want  to  disp<.'se  -  f  >':i-:i 
though  the  role  of  the  King  is  meaiAi.c'.c^:-  .ts 
a  governmenUil  '  Toe.  and  all  Bria.:.  .., 
ruled  by  a  p.reser.t-day  socialistic  f  rm  ,.r 
government 

The  English  people  are  rati  r.eri 
standpoint  of  bare  n^'ces.sities  t.ir 
than  the  susterity  you  read  at>.iut 
papers.  The  American  visitors,  on  the  ^ther 
hand,  are  unrationed  and  feel  guilty  '<'  get- 
ting all  the  things  they  want  to  eat  iii  the 
hotels,  because  they  know  th-it  the  gr?at 
majority  of  the  people  are  struggling  along 
on  practically  nothing  In  fact,  ne  meal 
that  I  could  have  ordered  Wv5ulu  liave  b*^en 
a  weeks  ration  from  a  standp<:iir.t  jI  me  it 
and  dairy  products  l<jr  a  whole  family  fir  a 
week  There  is  no  coiuntry  that  car.  prnperly 
gel  along  when  they  produce  '.ml',  35  per- 
cent of  tL«  things  for  their  existei:c«.  Kn^- 
land,  on  this  hand.  ImporLs  65  percent  t 
things  they  ea:  mt  else  they  would  nut  sur- 
vive. Therefore,  instead  af  trying  tfi  impr'jve 
agriculture  by  t>etter  utilizmt;  fJ-.eir  v^-t.^t 
estates  and  putting  la  farm  and  'ither  sup- 
plies, they  are  cnntmumg  to  g*'  ■^i'H.i.  ihe;r 
old  way  of  doms;  things.  Prom  a  niarhlne 
and  Industry  stand{.v^lnt.  I  got  the  inr-pr*"*- 
sion  that  they  are  at  lea.st  25  years  bclimd 
us  and  do  not  believe  that  they  •*;.i;'.'  :.;.  .;•■-. 
used  to  masa  prijKluctlon  or  volume  pr  dur- 
tion  and  do  not  care  to  learn  anyr.Mir.^  ;\r}^-.t 
It.  They  apparently  sre  not  technically  in- 
clined and  their  scale  of  living  is  ve.-^f  low 
In  comparison  to  the  standard  of  living  ^-ur 
average  employee  enjoys  In  nher  words,  it 
la  Impoasible  for  the  average  a-orsir.gma:! 
in  England  to  ever  own  a  car  and  'ii*'  hest 
he  might  be  able  to  get  would  be  a  bi.-yr>. 

Culiurally  they  undoubtedly  surpass  ms. 
Prom  a  8tandp<.iint  of  cleanliness  their 
streets  are  spotless  No  r^ne  thr-:'**  paper 
or  cigarettes  or  waste  material  on  the  side- 
walks or  streets,  and  their  homes  likewi.>e. 
are  spotless.  Generally  my  tmpres;?;  'n  f 
English  methods  and  fihllo»ophy  i.s  th.c  Ae 
could  not  learn  anything  from  them  that 
would    improve   our    lc>t    here    in    .\meriC:i 

This  was  true  In  Belgium.  I'Vir.ce  .c.ci 
Italy  as  well.  In  these  f  jur  nations  en.  r- 
mous  amounts  of  American  mcney  ri  the 
Marshall  plan  and  EC  A  programs  ha.s  bee:i 
spent  which  bolstered  their  economies  tu  at 
least  a  favorable  condition  which  their  ■>»  ri 
governments  could  nut  have  achieved  wch- 
out  this  aid  It  has  kept  their  economy 
going  and  haa  helped  restore  their  liidustry 
and  agriculture  economically  to  a  gi-at  ex- 
tent. I  don't  believe  that  any  o:  these 
countrlaa  are  appreciative  of  this  fact  but 
rather  that  they  feel  we  owe  It  to  them  be- 
caua*  they  have  the  opinion  that  tliey  saved 
the  United  States  from  de vasts t ion  by  stem- 
ming the  German  military  ambitions  They 
do  not  ac*m  to  realLa*  that  Ame-ica  was 
forced  Into  that  war.  Furthermore  I  got 
the  tmpraaalon  that  they  expect  and  believe 
W*  should  pull  them  out  of  t:>.e  fire  at  all 
time*  tn  th*  future,  auch  as  in  wars  that 
might  b*  contemplated  by  aggressor  nations 
Uk*  Btaala  They  do  not  want  to  make  the 
supreme  effort  of  trying  to  help  ihvmseues. 


At  one  time  I  was  against  the  spending 

of  Marshall  plan  money  and  band-outs,  and. 
for  that  matter.  I  still  am  against  It.  But 
a-s  long  as  we  are  doing  It  I  believe  we  should 
put  It  out  with  a  string  on  it  to  make  these 
perplt  self-sufBclent.  I  cannot  help  but 
teel  that  this  mistake  Is  going  to  coat  us 
dearly  in  the  future.  Certainly  they  should 
not  be  given  any  money  unless  they  show 
a  willingness  to  help  themselves  and  there 
should  be  some  method  of  paying  this  money 
bark   even  If  It  took  500  years. 

Another  dlstreaslng  thing  about  these 
four  countries  Is  the  fact  that,  excluding 
socialistic  England,  they  are  all  leaning 
toward  communism.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
1  ng  tedious  time  (if  ever)  for  them  to  worlt 
themselves  out  of  this  frame  of  mind  be- 
c.iuse  their  habits  have  been  brought  about 
over  a  period  of  centuries  and  moat  of  them 
are  f  peasant  origin  and  do  not  have  the 
education  or  desire  to  get  ahead.  My  big- 
gest observation  In  these  countries,  again 
excluding  England  and  taking  Belgium. 
Prance  and  Italy  Into  consideration.  Is  that 
education  Is  at  a  premium  and  for  the  pre- 
ferred few  Con»cquently.  where  you  have 
illiteracy  and  ignorance  you  breed  commu- 
ni.^m  and  all  the  things  that  communism 
stands  for  This  was  one  thing  that  strucic 
me  forcefully.  Their  papers  In  the  metro- 
politan cities  such  aa  London.  Parts,  etc., 
«re  only  two  to  fotir  ahcets.  containing  no 
news  worth  mentioning,  have  no  funnies 
and  consequently  could  be  eliminated  aa 
f.ir  as  enlightening  the  public  in  tbe  stand- 
pfjint  of  what  Is  going  on. 

All  the  time  we  were  in  Europe  you  would 
never  think  that  there  was  a  war  going  on 
In  Korea,  as  most  of  the  papers  carried  it 
In  one  .small  paragraph.  With  the  lack  of 
information  and  current  events  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  take  an  interest  In  the  Ko- 
rean war  that  has  been  wiahed  upon  ua. 
They  have  no  magazines  like  we  have  here. 
They  also  lack  comlca  and  humor  and  no 
country  can  get  along  without  some  of  this. 
I  was  very  much  Impresaed  with  Germany. 
Germany  has  had  no  benefit  of  any  BCA  or 
Marshall  plan  money  up  to  now  and  still 
they  are  forging  ahead  by  doing  things  the 
hard  way  I  have  always  found  that  the 
best  f>eople  are  the  ones  who  are  Just  a 
little  hungry,  which  seems  to  cause  a  stim- 
ulation of  ambition  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  a  change.  This  stimulation  ta  ap- 
parent In  Germany  and  I  believe,  for  that 
reason  alone.  Germany  will  eventually  come 
out  of  this  with  more  scientific  develop- 
ments and  in  better  shape  than  the  other 
nations  In  Europe. 

In  Holland  and  Germany.  I  found  there 
waa  no  Illiteracy,  everybody  must  have  an 
education.  At  least  it  shows  that  they  ara 
trying  fur  the  better  things  in  life  such 
as  we  have.  There  is  a  lot  of  room  for  im- 
provement, such  aa  having  a  better  form 
of  government.  I  would  not  want  to  find 
any  better  people  though  than  the  German 
people  we  met  and  I  would  definitely  say 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  were  not  la 
sympathy  with  the  Hitler  movement  when 
Hitler  was  In  power  They  have  bad  the 
unhappy  experience  of  always  getting  a  poor 
leader  and  then  being  good  followers.  If 
they  could  get  out  of  the  habit  of  thla  they 
would  become  a  great  nation.  This  could 
be  applied  to  Holland  aa  well.  This  goea 
without  saying  that  Switzerland  should  tM 
the  best  country  of  all  because  it  la  free 
of  wars  and  they  take  advantage  of  things 
that  come  to  them,  being  very  proud  of  their 
money  and  not  like  all  the  rest  of  them, 
anxious  to  get  American  dollars. 

The  situation  of  labor  In  all  of  these  cotui- 
trles  outside  of  Switaerland  ia  about  tti* 
same  The  American  labor  union  leaders 
should  make  a  trtp  aa  I  did  and  apent  aome 
time   in   these  facorlca  and  compare  it  to 
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the  American  standard  a!  eonditkms  tbat 
exist  here.  Undoubtedly  our  labor  lecdent 
have  been  over  there,  but  I  believe  they 
haven't  informed  the  rank  and  ftle  aa  to  how 
much  greater  our  atsndarda  of  Uvtng  and 
working  conditions  src. 

There  b  no  40-hour  week  In  sny  of  these 
countries.  They  work  10-  and  12-hour  days. 
6  days  a  week  with  no  overtime,  and  their 
scale  of  wages  glvea  them  a  bare  ezlatence. 
The  rate  of  pay  ia  from  15  to  30  cents  an 
hour.  And  In  our  money,  of  cotirae.  would 
be  extremely  low  because  they  cannot  buy 
the  luxuries  and  can  buy  only  the  neceaal- 
tles  of  life. 

You  do  not  find  the  safety  regulations  or 
any  of  the  factory  conditions  that  you  do 
here  And,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  find 
extremely  different  waa  probably  the  amount 
cf  men  that  were  doing  a  fiven  Job  To  me 
thli  means  Inefficiency.  Unlike  otir  Ameri- 
can pl?nts  that  are  well  staffed  and 
equipped,  our  men  given  asai^ed  duties,  the 
Eoropean  plants,  while  utilizing  many  men 
on  a  single  operation,  are  not  flexible.  In 
our  Dlants  one  new  piece  of  equlximent  would 
release  many  men  who  could  be  utilized  in 
the  research  and  development  of  new  and 
additional  products.  Over  there,  generally 
speaking,  one  new  machine  would  just  cause 
6  to  ICO  men  being  laid  cff.  This  explains 
the  multitude  of  products  we  have  here 
which  has.  in  turn,  raised  our  standards  of 
living  to  where  they  are.  In  Eurcpie  they 
manufacture  jtist  one  of  this  and  one  cf 
that  While  over  here  we  have  many  models 
cf  say  refrigerators,  cars.  etc.  We  manu- 
facture ao  many  of  these,  then  so  many  of 
that,  and  so  on.  Over  there  they  are  too 
standardized,  and  when  they  have  made  this 
they  are  through. 

Burdensome  taxes  in  these  countries  stifle 
incentives  and  ambitions  cf  these  individ- 
uals to  the  extent  that  industrial  enterprise 
Ls  suffering  due  to  a  lack  of  improvement 
and  development.  Germany  before  the  war 
had  been  a  leader  tn  the  indtutrial  and 
chemical  and  machine  Industries.  Natural- 
ly, the  war  has  broken  up  a  lot  of  this  lead- 
ership. But  I  was  impressed  by  «nae  cf 
the  rubber  and  plastics  machinery  German 
engineers  are  developing. 

I  can  fcr«ee  Just  such  a  thing  happening 
to  all  of  us  here  if  we  do  not  stop  aome  of 
the  fantastic  things  that  are  happening  In 
Washington.  When  you  deatroy  a  good  mid- 
dle class  cf  people,  such  as  we  have  in 
America,  you  deatroy  the  whole  population 
morally  and  othenrlae.  Tou  cant  make  9C 
percent  of  our  population  poor  through  tax- 
ation without  economy  and  still  have  a  good 
country. 

This  msy  be  dull  reading  to  atane  of  you. 
but  these  are  my  tmpreasiona  of  my  recent 
trip  to  Europe  In  quest  of  advancements  in 
Machinery  which  might  be  adaptable  to  otir 
own  plan.  I  still  feel  that  America  is  a 
leader  and  eontrola  the  destlnlea  of  the 
world. 

We  need  statnamen.  <tlpIomats,  and  smart 
people  in  our  Government  in  the  future  if 
we  are  to  survive. 


Voice  CballcKfcs  Re^  To  Lot  Oalb 
Sf>eak  Ob  tke  Radio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONET 

or  HTw  Toax 
IN  TSM  HOUSE  CXt  RBFBBBBNTATTVB 

FridttW.  J*t9  27. 195t 

Ur.   ROONKT.    M^.  Speake*.  mider 
leave  to  extend   my  rooarks  in  the 


Rxoou.  I  include  the  foDowing  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
today: 

VoKZ  CBatxsxcBs  Bzns  To  Lct  Oans  Spcax 

Oir  TBS  RSSEIO 

The  Voice  of  America  todsy  chsllenged 
Csccboslovakia  "In  the  name  of  decency"  to 
let  WllUam  If  Oetla  broadcast  daily  from 
Prague  so  that  the  American  people  will 
know  that  the  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent is  atUl  ahve. 

The  Voice  broadcast  lu  appeal  to  Czech 
President  Clonent  Gottwald. 

"One  hundred  and  fifty  million  men  and 
women  of  America  and  hundreds  cf  mllllccs 
elaevhere  In  the  free  w<»'ld.  want  to  know 
whether  one  man  held  in  Jeopardy  in  your 
country  la  all  right."  said  a  Voice  commenu- 
tor.  "Let's  see  you  be  big.  Mr.  Gottwald,  let's 
see  you  do  one  decent  thing  in  a  lifetime  of 
indecent  acts.  Bring  William  OatU  to  the 
Prague  radio  every  night. 

"Bring  htm  drugged,  if  you  must.  Bring 
him  mouthing  aittl-yimerican  propaganda  if 
ycu  must.    But  bring  him." 

The  Voice  commentator  conceded  hia  ^<^- 
quest  was  unusual  but  added  that  he  was 
trying  to  speak  man  to  man  to  Gottwald. 

"This  request  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary, Mr.  Gottwald.  if  you  had  even  allowed 
Ellis  Briggs.  the  American  Ambasadcr  to  see 
WUiiam  Oatls,"  the  Voice  said.  "But  you 
have  allowed  no  cce  to  see  bim.  no  one  but 
your  own.  and  the  reports  of  such  syco- 
phants as  you  can  muster  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  American  people. 

"•  •  •  We  do  not  want  to  hear  one  of 
theae  days  that  William  Oatls  la  111.  and  that 
despite  everything  the  six  doctors  ycu  have 
sent  to  attend  him  be  baa  passed  away 
quietly  In  the  night. 

"Nor  do  we  want  to  hear  that  somehcTr 
by  some  strange  writ  of  Communist  law  that 
William  Oatis  is  no  longer  held  in  a  Prague 
Jail,  but  baa  been  removed  to  nuu-i;  dlsta.:it 
places.     •     •     • 

"I  request  that  every  night  for  as  long  as 
you  illegally  hold  WiUiam  Oatls,  you  bring 
him  to  the  microphone  or  Radio  Prague  to 
report  to  th*  American  people  on  his  health. 
his  well  being,  and  his  treatment  in  the  past 
24  botus.  Tbe  American  people,  fcr  wb^m  I 
sp^OC  now.  request  that  William  Oatls  speak 
to  them  over  Radio  Prague  fcr  5  minutes 
every  day  so  that  they  can  hear  wtth  their 
own  ears  that  their  compatriot  still  lives. " 


VctcraM'  0»4WJob  Inhimt  Prograa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  irrw  tosk 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RZPBZSSNTATIVIS 

Fndat.  July  27.  1951 

ICr.  BYRNE  of  New  Yoiic.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcoto,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Pa-raoow  Hsoaacasnwo  CO..  Iifc.. 

AUtmnf.  N.  T..  Julv  25.  liSl. 
WnxuM  T.  BTsm. 

itepreaefitattve.  Sew  York  District  32, 
Hoiue  of  Arpresentatises. 
WuKmgtom,  D.  C. 
Okas  Sis:  Today  I  sm  finishing  a  3-year 
OD-the-Job  training  eotasc  ss  a  r&dlo  news 
reporter.  Without  the  help  of  the  VetKans' 
Administration.  I  do  not  tblnk  I  would  have 
bean  able  to  leara  the  repcrting  buslxvess  ss 
I  base. 

The  VA  OB-tbe-JOb  training  program  has 
eosbled  me  to  learn  this  profeeston — and 
has  made  it  posrtWe  for  me  to  oyeieome  a 


dtseMUty  and  enablsd  me  to  earn  a  good 
Utrlng. 

I  have  already  thanked  the  VA.  and  I 
want  you.  aa  my  RepreaentaUve  tn  Cosip-taa. 
to  know  I  really  apfireciate  the  assir^tance 
the  Pedcral  Oovemment  has  given  uie.  not 
only  from  an  ettoc^tlonal  standpoint;  but 
also  from  a  merlical  standpoint. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E&    OlAHAM. 

Heics  Reporter,  WPTR. 


Flood  Cobtrol  ■  dM  Uufmi  River 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REM-HRKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOW  raw  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBXSENTATTVIB 

Fridd  If,  July  27.  1951 

Mr.  DTWART.  Mr  Speaker,  some 
comment  has  been  beard  within  the  past 
few  days  concerning  the  need  for  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  AuUiority  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  recent  tragic  and  dis- 
astrous floods  ituffered  by  residents  ol  the 
lower  Missouri  River  basin. 

Mr.  Rahxin,  of  MissiMippi,  said  on 
July  16  before  this  Hotise: 

That  disaster  could  have  been  prevented. 
If  Congress  had  paaaed  my  btU  to  create  a 
Mlasotirl  VaUey  Authority. 

Senator  MvktAY.  of  Montana,  told  the 
Senate  on  July  23  when  he  presented  ais 
bill,  S.  18S3.  which  establi^es  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  with  imiin^it^ 
powers: 

The  old  raetboda  and  programs  to  emitrol 
th«ae  floods  in  tbe  ICsaotBl  Valley  which 
have  been  f<^lowed  throtigh  the  years  have 
completely  failed. 

Senator  KxTAUTn.  Teimesaee.  told  the 
Senate  on  July  24: 

For  many  years  now  we  bavt  been  appro- 
priating millions  of  doUan  annually  for 
fiood-control  work.  We  have  built  levees 
along  the  great  rivers — buUt  them  htgner 
and  higher  and  higber.  Then  when  the 
fixida  come,  we  pUe  sandbags  on  top  of  the 
levees,  aa  we  are  now  doing  south  of  6t  Louis. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  aak  ourselves  Just 
how  wasteful  la  it  to  build  theae  local,  or 
levee,  floud-control  works  wttbout  also  con- 
trolling the  water  in  the  headstreanoa. 

Ftirtunately.  In  the  Tenneasee  Valley  Au- 
thority, we  have  visible  and  concrete  evidence 
of  what  proper  flood-control  methcda  at  the 
source  of  the  water  can  do  In  preventing 
disastrous  floods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  coordinated 
plar.  of  develofnnent  which  envisions  the 
ccntrol  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  as  well  as  the  oonstruction 
of  main  stream  structures  to  regulate  the 
river  flow,  irr^ate  5.000.000  acres  of  land, 
and  produce  hydrodectrte  power.  That 
plan  is  commonly  known  as  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan;  technically  it  is  known  as 
the  Misnuri  Basin  project,  authorized 
by  ConsresB  in  tbe  1M4  Flood  Oontrol 
Act— PaWic  Law  534.  Seventy-eighth 
Qmgress. 

The  critics  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  end 
advocates  of  the  vaOiey  authority  scheme 
say  our  idan  has  failed.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Coostnictlon 
was  initiated  on  the  Pick-Sloan -plaa 
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IB  tte  fan  of  IMt.    In  the 

at  eomtnicttoa  the  Rcpubttcmn 

Kttfeh  )abtt  the  Diiwil  j  BSD  and 

RStvn  at  JVBCtion  Ctty.  Kans.. 

tbe  KanMS  River,  is  avm^tely 

Daatt  at  Enden.  Bonnj.  and 

Crtek  aloof  the  Republican 

tributarlet  in  Neteadca  are  ccm- 

An  oo-stream  dam  at  Trenton. 

r^  ts  M  peroent  eomplete  and  another 
MUM  dam  at  Repiiblican  City.  Nebr  . 
I  as  Bartaa  Cwxnty  Dam.  «a£  ckMcd 
laat  wnA.  Tbe  residents  of  the  Repub- 
llean  Rlrcr  miktershcd  suffered  a  flood 
tB  IDS  vhlch  caused  unioki  millKms 
of  dojlan  in  damace  and  took  the  Ures 
•(  lit  peraoDS.  A  flood  again  m  1947 
took  tbe  ITfCs  of  13  pmons  around  Cam- 
bridge Netar.  Despite  heavy  rains  in 
^>»tt  vater^ied  this  year,  tbe  Republican 
lOwtt  remained  in  its  banks.  Too.  due 
to  these  completed  sEtnictures  mentioned 
herein,  the  flov  of  the  Republican  River 
was  cut  to  a  minimum  during  the  high 

of  the  K»p«y«  River  downstream. 

Tvo  dams  have  been  comi^ted  in  the 
BMoky  Bin  River  Basin  in  Kansas,  an 
ImpOTtaat  tributary  of  the  rampaging 
r— Cedar  Bhiff  Dam.  near 
and  Kanopcdis  Dam.  up- 
Sahaa.  Kaxa.  Tbe  resi- 
at  the  Snoky  HI!!  River  Basin 
no  daaacc  during  this  recent 

.joM&re  period  in  Kansas.    Too. 

tCbi  reftttetion  of  the  flow  of  the  Smoky 
RID  Bivcr  irevcf^ed  that  stream  from 
eoBtrfbating  to  tbe  high  crest  of  the 

of  thc!ie  stnK:ture5 
F  and  provide  storage 

as  wdl  as  flood- 

"aad  rtver-recuiatian  purpooes. 
On  the  main  streamjrf  the  Miaaouri 

eonotmetlon,  to- 
In  North  DakoU. 

aoqAete:  Oalie  dam 

■ttt  Randall  Dam  in  South  Dako- 

ire  4  perecct  and  46  percent 

revoctively.     Tbeae    struc- 

wiU  aervc  flood  eoi^rol.  river  reg- 

and  hydro- 
generation  purposes. 
Hi  addttlon  to  the  structures,  others 
■re  veil  akmg  in  p»*«Titnf  which  will  fit 
Into  tbe  operatJon  of  this  integrated  plan 
of  drveiopoient  dwtgned  for  the  maxi- 
■■■I  tae  of  the  water  reaooroes  in  the 
MInoaii  River  baMn. 

Therefore,  it  wo«td  appear.  Mr  Speak- 
er, that  we  have  made  great  progress  in 
5  yean  tbe  Plek-Stoan  plan  has 
under  eonstmetion. 
In  order  to  eorrect  the  recent  floods, 
the  ocaetnaetlon  of  Tnttle  Creek  Dam. 
Bocth  of  Manhattan.  Kana.  where  the 
■tae  River  Joins  the  Kansas:  Glen  Elder 
am  ttM  nutiwin  Rtver:  Ktrwln  on  the 
BioMan:  Webeter  on  the  South 
and  WUno  Dam  on  the  Saline 
,  all  tn  Kaneaa.  maet  be  completed. 
pnxieeU  are  ^  author  iaed  as  a 
of  tbe  Pldt-atann  plan.  They  were 
for  eonetraetioa  tn  an  orderly 
..  for  Clompierhwi  of  the  plan. 
li  eitlBated  to  take  4/$  years.  In 
of  tbe  reeeat  floods,  tbe  respno- 

tiwuld  re- 
schedules. 
^  vaflgy  aatboctty  advocates  say  our 
HMft  has  failed,  it  istoiiiiMtliii  to  note 
Sm  aeiwtar  MoMar't  MB.  &  IStS.  di- 
the  atttbority  board  of  directors  in 


formulating  such  a  unified  plan  and  rec- 
oounendaUon.  lo  gwe  particular  coivsid- 
eration  to  the  peneral  plan.s  sel  forth 
In  House  Document  No  475  and  Senate 
Document  No  191.  Seventy -eighth  Con- 
gress, second  .session,  as  revused  by  Sen- 
ate Document  No.  247.  Seventy-fi,;hth 
Congress,  second  session— section  7  a'. 
page  16.  S    1883 

Mr     Speaker,    these    documents    set 
forth  the  details  of  the  Pick -Sloan  plan 
I.-e  it  possible   that   those   who   say   our 
present  plan  has  failed  would  adapt  ihe 
same  plan  to  their  purpo.ses'' 

The  valley  authority  advocates  paint 
in  glowing  term:;  the  accomphshmenu,  of 
the  authority  system  m  ;he  Tennes.see- 
River  system  Total  Federal  expt-ndi- 
tures  in  the  Tennessee  \  allev  .since  \u 
inception  have  exceeded  $1000  000  000. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tenne:>.He  Valley  ha:> 
41.000  square  miles  of  drainage,  il.e  Mi.-- 
souri  Valley  has  530.000  square  milts  of 
dr&inage.  The  TV.^  has  been  m  opera- 
tion for  18  years:  vre  have  U-en  m  con- 
struction in  the  Missouri  basin  5  years 
We  can  accomplish  similar  wonders  with 
a  smaller  proportionate  amount  of 
money  and  in  less  time  under  our  pres- 
ent Republican  form  of  Government. 

In  flood  time  or  drouth  the  proposed 
MVA  IS  a  socialistic  monster.  It  is  un- 
economical and  unsound.  It  ls  phony 
We  do  not  need  it  now  or  ever  Its  pri- 
mary purpose  IS  not  to  control  floods,  but 
rather  to  set  up  a  new  poliucal  order  in 
the  Missouri  basin. 


SB  Ideal  Family  Vacation 
Spot 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MXnmxc-Th 
a  TBX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  HAGEN  Mr  Speaker,  for  all  but 
Members  of  Congre.ss.  summer  is  a  time 
for  vacation,  a  time  when  families  co 
away  together  for  rest  and  enjoyment, 
a  time  for  getting  better  acquainted,  for 
building  new  strength.  I  would  like  to 
rnnlnd  the  people  of  the  land  that  one 
of  the  finest  vacation  spots  m  the  world 
for  families  to  get  real  enjoyment  is  my 
own  great  SUte  of  Minnesota. 

For  fear  that  I  may  be  accused  of 
boasting.  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  what  IS  saiid  about  Mmne.sota  as 
a  vacaUon  spot  by  Mr  Prank  Cipriani. 
travel  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune  Read  Mr.  Cipnani  s  articles 
and  then  come  up  to  Minnesoia  for  the 
finest  vacation  available  I  think  it 
might  do  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
some  good  If  we  took  a  recess  in  our 
labors  here  and  an  the  Memt)ers  visited 
Mixuiesota.  I  will  guarantee  you  will 
be  better  (or  it  when  you  return  to  your 
duties  here 

Tbe  article  follows: 
MDmaoTA.  AM  laeu.  Family  Vacation  Seer: — 
aTAT*  OrroM  Aix  Otrreotm  Scoa-ra 
(By  Pr»nk  ClprUml) 

Ulun«K>ta  c«lla  itactf   tbt,  lunti  of  tC  OOO 
I.  but  lictaaU;  it  ba*  more  inaa  U.UOO, 


and   moet   at    them   provide    the   kind   of    a 
Slimmer  vacation  that  the  entire  family  can 

enjov 

The  season  ia  now  open,  of  courae,  and 
already  early  summer  vacationers  are  out  In 
the  wt^xxls.  on  the  lakes.  In  areas  of  rustic 
surroundtnga— fishing,  boating,  hUclng.  and 
relaxin»j  The  volume  of  vacationers  will 
swell  when  the  schools  close,  releasing  scores 
of  thousands  of  youngsters  to  travel  with 
their  famines. 

You  can  get  to  Ulnnesota  by  train,  plane, 
bus.  ur  private  car,  and  you  can  take  your 
vm.-a!l<jn  relatively  near — In  the  St.  Paul- 
MmneiipoUs  area  which  Is  well  geared  for 
vijir.jrs — or  go  up  into  the  far  north  country. 
which  is  still,  in  many  sections,  quite  rugged 
a:".d  wild 

What  will  a  Minnesota  vacation  coat  this 
year""  Probably  a  little  more  than  last,  but 
not  nivich  more  In  moet  cases,  and  no  more 
in  others  The  State  has  4.000  resorts,  rang- 
ing i.'-om  a  few  rooms  to  many,  and  mtist 
opiT.itors  are  trying  to  keep  price  levels  down 
Hk^amst  rising  expenses. 

Rates  vary,  but  fall  Into  ranges  of  S25  to 
$75  a  weeit  fcr  houselteeplng  cottages,  »2  and 
up  a  day  p'-r  f)erson  for  sleeping  cabins,  and 
$6  50  to  llo  a  day  per  person  for  accommo- 
dations on  the  American  plan  (wtth  meals). 
It  IS  important  that  If  you  Intend  to  vaca- 
tion m  Minnesota  ihla  summer  that  you 
niaice  reservations  now. 

Minnesota  Is  a  big  State,  rich  with  all  the 
natural  endowments  for  outdoor  recrca- 
Uon  and  pleasure — lakes,  forests,  absorbing 
scenery.  Invigorating  summer  climate,  and 
considerable  wildlife.  It  has  Indians,  too. 
It  has  more  than  40  State  parts  and  way- 
sides many  of  them  with  picnicking  and 
camping  grounds,  and  at  least  one.  like  Itasca 
State  Park,  north  of  Park  Rapids,  with  house- 
keeping cabins,  and  a  hotel  overlooking  Lake 
Itasca 

Minnesota  has  so  many  outstanding  resort 
areas  that  It  Is  difficult  to  single  out  any 
sf)ecial  areas,  but  you  cant  overlook,  among 
the  many,  the  Arrowhead  region  covering  10 
counties  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  Detroit  Lakes,  west  and  north  of 
Brainerd,  center  of  more  than  400  lakes; 
Miles  Lacs  Lake.  425  miles  from  Chicago,  or 
Lake  Mlnnetonka. 

Actually  you  can  go  anywhere  north  of 
the  Twin  Cities  and  at  random  find  yourself 
a  select  spwt  tailored  to  your  personal  liking 
and  hnances. 

Far  northwest  Is  the  remote  Lake  of  the 
W j.xls  region,  cutting  Into  both  Minnesota 
and  neighboring  Canada,  This  Is  a  wildly 
spectacular  area,  abundant  with  wildlife 
and  fishing  Here,  Incidentally.  Is  the  north- 
ernmost point  In  the  United  States.  In 
short,  for  thoee  who  like  their  holidays  both 
outdoors  and  rugged.  Lake  of  the  Woods  Is 
the  answer. 

Nartheuflt  U  International  Falls,  gateway 
to  an  unbelievably  spacious  wilderness,  with 
ail  the  fishing,  hunting,  and  canoeing  to 
satiate  the  most  enthusiastic  outdoors  en- 
thusiast. 

Then  there's  Hlbblng.  in  the  midst  of 
the  e.xcitmg  Arrowhead  resort  country  with 
thousands  of  lakes;  Ely.  In  the  heart  of  the 
raijt  Superior  National  Forest,  and  also  Vir- 
ginia and  Grand  Marala,  likewise  gateways 
to  this  widespread  wilderness. 

This  forest  is  truly  a  forest.  It  covers 
some  3.500,000  acres.  Here  one  may  find 
a  little  interlude  of  .solitude  from  the  busy 
streets.  Jangling  phones,  speeding  cars,  and 
squawking  radios  of  the  big  city  and  here. 
also,  one  may  find  a  good,  beaithlul  out- 
ing tn  addition. 

Another  big  woodland  ia  Chippewa  Na- 
tional Forest,  whicii  embraces  many  lakes. 
Including  the  slaable  Cass.  Wlnniblgoehish 
and  Leech  LAkss.  Caas  Lake,  the  town.  Is 
a  main  gateway.  Wearby  are  half  a  doaen 
reservauons  conUtning  IS.OOO  Cblppewa  In- 
dians Early  ih\M  montii  they  hold  tbeir 
annual  puw-wow. 
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The  fabulous  Paul  Bunyan  country  ts  cen- 
tered in  Blmldjl,  Just  west  of  Chippewa 
Forest.  This  ia  excellent  summer  vacation 
country  Fish  are  as  plentiful  as  the  tall 
tales  they  tell  about  Paul  Bunyan.  This 
legendary  gentleman  could,  theyll  ten  you, 
blow  the  roof  ofl  the  bunkhouse  every  time 
he  sneered  His  voice  was  so  loud  people 
nearby  had  to  wear  ear  muffs,  and  once  be 
blew  so  hard  he  bowled  over  12  acres  of 
trees.  Well,  maybe  so.  Anyway,  the  Osb 
up  this  way  are  real. 

Just  at  random,  here  are  a  few  other  fine 
vac.it ion  spots  in  Minnesota:  Eden  Valley. 
Nisswa,  Alexandria.  Aitkin.  Duluth,  Gross 
iMke.  Lake  Vermilion,  Pelican  Rapids.  Crane 
lake.  Lake  Kabetogama,  Big  Fork.  Black- 
dxick  Ls\ke,  Baudette.  and  beautiful  Hiawa- 
tha Valley,  touching  Winona.  Wabasha. 
Lake  City,  Red  Wing  and  Hastings 

A  number  of  special  events  are  scheduled 
In  Minnesota  during  the  summer,  princi- 
pal ones  among  them  the  Aquatennlal  at 
Minneapolis  July  20-29  and  the  canoe  derby 
St  Biraidjl  July  13-20,  this  tying  up  with 
the  aquatennlal. 

For  a  happy  summer  vacation,  try  Minne- 
sota this  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  newspaper  articles 
containing  information  concerning  how 
to  reach  resort  areas  in  Minnesota  were 
published  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
June  3,  1951.  This  information  will  be 
of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress,  I  am 
sure,  so  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Con- 
CREssioMAL  Rxcoao  as  follows: 
How  To  Reach  Resort  Axzas  ik  MiNmsora 

If  you  are  among  those  who  wUl  t>e  vaca- 
tion bound  to  Minnesota  this  summer,  ber« 
are  some  suggested  routes  to  that  area. 

To  reach  resorts  or  vacation  spots  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State — Mllle  Laci. 
International  Palls.  Bemldjl.  and  so  fortii — 
probably  the  best  way  to  go  is  U  8  14  to  U  S 
61  to  St  Paul  for  the  first  leg  of  the  trip. 
St.  Paul  is  approximately  430  miles  from 
Chicago. 

There  is  just  one  qualification  on  this  stig- 
pestlon  of  U  S  14:  To  ftnd  smoother  roads, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club  advises  taking  111. 
72  from  Chicago  northwest  to  HI.  31;  Jog 
north  to  Htintley  Road,  ttten  HI.  47  and 
north  to  14. 

The  roads  recommended  In  Minnesota  are 
reported  In  good  condition  for  driving  at  the 
present  time. 

A  stretch  of  TO  miles  on  XT  8  61  south  of 
St  Paul  closely  parallels  the  Mississippi  river 
and  Is  widely  known  for  Its  scenic  beauty. 

Mllle  Lacs  is  a  well  known  resort  an>a 
about  75  miles  above  St.  Paul.  To  reacb  tt 
from  St.  Paul,  take  U  8  10  and  leo.  Tbls 
vacation  spot,  a  great  ezpauae  of  teeming 
water  and  virgin  woods,  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  "sportsman's  fkaradlae"  because  at  ita 
excellent  bunting  and  fishing. 

Northwest  on  IT  8  168,  on  the  way  to  In- 
ternational Falls,  is  Xhe  town  of  Hlbblng  in 
the  h«art  of  tbe  Minnesota  Arrowhead  coun- 
try. A  great  scenic  attraction  here  Is  tbs 
world's  largest  open-pit  iron  mine. 

International  Falls  is  at  the  Canadian  bor- 
der on  the  ishores  of  Bainy  Lake.  To  get  thtrt 
from  Hlbblng  take  Minnesota  73  to  US  S3. 
Motorists  are  warned  not  to  pick  up  tiltcb- 
hikers  in  this  area  because  of  border  Jumps. 

The  town  of  Bemid)!.  a  place  of  fame  in 
Minnesota  because  of  Its  claim  to  being  tbe 
home  of  Paul  Bunyan.  can  be  reached  by 
returning  from  International  Falls  oo  n  S 
71.  Huge  statues  of  the  legendary  figure. 
Paul  Bunyan.  and  bis  blue  ox.  Balw.  stand 
near  tbe  lake. 

Prom  Bemldjl  take  XT  8  371  to  U  8  10  to 
XT  S  sa  into  Mlnneapcdis. 

To  rettim  to  Chicago  from  Minneapolis, 
take  U  8  66  to  n  8  53  down  to  Dobuqae. 
Iowa;  cross  tbe  MbBt«ippl  here  on  XT  8  SO 


and  turn  aoutb  on  Illinois  80  to  XT  8  53  nii- 
sois  64  (North  Avenue). 

A  wider  ctrdc  at  reseat  areas  of  Minnesota 
can  be  made  by  taking  U  S  01  from  St.  Paul 
through  Dulutb  and  along  tbe  wilder  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  up  to  Grand  Marals  (the 
scenic  Ounfllnt  trail  is  Just  north  ca  here); 
turn  back  to  C  S  61  to  Little  Morals  and 
ttirn  right  on  Minnesota  1  to  the  ctty  of 
Ely.  In  tbe  heart  of  the  Superior  National 
Forest  and  tbe  gaveway  to  the  famous  'road- 
less area  "  resort  and  canoe  country. 

Prom  Ely.  cross  over  to  Hibbtng,  Grand 
Rapids  and  BemidJt  on  Minnesota  1  to  U  S 
169.  and  169  to  U  S  2;  then  by  coming  down 
D  S  171  to  D  8  10.  you  could  go  left  throtigh 
the  Mllle  Lacs  region  and  down  D  S  IW  to 
Minneapolis. 

Another  way  to  reach  the  northeastern 
comer  of  Minnesota  above  Duluth.  is  up 
through  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay.  and  the 
north  woods  of  Wisconsin.  This  gets  you 
Into  the  glistening  lake  and  tall-woods 
region  faster  than  via  Madison. 

Take  Illlnola  42  (Sheridan  Road)  to  niinois 
173;  cross  over  to  IT  8  41  Just  beyond  its  re- 
construction point  and  up  to  Milwaukee; 
Wisconsin  27  to  Green  Bay;  Wisconsin  29  to 
Wisconsin  47  to  D  S  45;  then  45  to  U  S  8, 
left  to  Wisconsin  47  throtigh  the  resort  area 
around  Rhlcelander  and  Eagle  River  up  to 
U  S  51;  then  take  51  to  U  S  2  and  left  Into 
Duluth. 

The  return  from  Duluth  could  be  made 
on  D  S  53  to  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  U  S  12  to 
Madison,  from  Madison  take  U  S  14  to 
Chicago. 


L«di  to  tbe  RecM-d 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  HIIXER 

or  CALiroain* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATlVKb 

Friday,  July  27. 1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  small 
talk  regarding  the  loans  made  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  enterprises. 

Presently  the  gossips  hit  at  the  loan 
to  the  Kaiser-Praser  Co. 

The  Richmond  Independent,  of  Rich- 
mond. Calif.,  answers  stmie  of  these 
latuitous  statements  in  an  editorial  en- 
tiUed  "Look  to  the  Record."  which  I  in- 
clude in  these  rcmaito. 

It  might  be  well  to  remember  that 
Kaiser  steel  p«id  bock  all  of  its  loan 
ahead  of  schedule  and  more  important 
it  paid  dollar  for  dollar  the  amotmt  the 
Government  had  invested  in  the  Fon- 
tana  steel  plant  though  it  was  a  war 
baby.  Another  steel  ctanpany  paid  about 
20  cents  on  the  dollar  for  a  steel  plant 
built  under  comparable  conditions. 

The  Richmond  Independent  is  quali- 
fied to  q)eak.  It  is  published  in  Rich- 
mond, C^LUf.,  where  Kaiser  set  records 
for  shipbuilding  in  World  War  XL 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 


Look  to  ths 

Last  week  a  United  States  Senate  sub- 
committee mcde  a  publle  declaration  in 
which  It  said  that  tbe  Reconstruction  Pl- 
nanee  Oorporaticm  loans  to  the  Kalaer- 
Fraaer  AutonK^tUe  Co.  w««  not  tn  the  pub- 
lic totaiMt  and  afeould  not  bare  been  made. 

It  ■eems  to  tn  that  the  subcommlttae  did 
not  delve  very  far  into  Henry  J.  Kaiser's 


record  of  flnauelal  tiiuisacttons  with  tbe 
Fed^al  Government,  or  it  would  not  have 
come  to  sucb  a  conclusion. 

In  tbe  first  place.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and  his 
various  enterprises  have  been  very  good 
customers  of  Uncle  Sam,  as  far  as  paying 
back  principal  on  loans.  Interest  on  loans, 
rentals,  and  Federal  taxes  In  fact  we  can 
almost  go  a»^  fa»  as  s&ying  ttet  i>e  has 
been  the  tjest  cuntomer  the  RFC  or  any  of 
the  other  money-lending  bureaus  have  ever 
had. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  It  shows  that 
Kaiser  and  his  various  firms.  Kslser-Fniwr. 
Kaiser  Steel,  Kaiser  Aluminum,  and  Kaiser 
Metals  have  paid  to  the  Government  in  prin- 
cipal. Interest,  and  rentals.  (353.956.397. 
And  In  addition  the  Kaiser  firm  has  paid 
Federal  taxes,  on  these  properties  Involved 
m  the  loans,  to  the  tAUie  of  6139.146.9!  1.  The 
grand  total  Is  almost  6400.000.000. 

Now,  at  the  present  time  Kalser-Frazer 
owes  the  RfC  something  like  $62 '.JOO.OOO, 
peanuts  when  you  consider  tbe  amounts  of 
the  other  loans,  all  of  whlcb  ha\'e  been  re- 
paid. This  debt  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  current,  the  interest  is  being  paid, 
the  principal  is  being  paid,  and  they  are 
not  behind  in  their  payments. 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  has  been  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  congressional  committee  investiga- 
tions. Each  time  be  has  come  out  as  clean 
ax  the  proverbial  whistle — clean  because  he 
has  never  resorted  to  outside  Influence,  un- 
der-the-table practices,  or  fraud  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Government. 

Tbe  subcommittee  said.  In  part: 

"It  does  not  believe  that  the  Interest  of 
tbe  general  public  was  sucb  as  to  Justify  the 
use  of  public  ftmds  to  continue  tbe  operation 
of  Kalser-Praaer  as  an  automobile  company." 

To  which  we  say  "Ttjmmyrot  P 

The  Kalser-Prazer  loan  was  one  of  the  best 
tbe  RFC  ever  made.  At  least  tbey  have  the 
Kaiser  raxolly  holdings  as  security.  sometMng 
they  did  not  have  tn  cases  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  one  tn  particular  which  could 
bear  a  Uttle  more  scrutiny — naoiely  the  Lu»- 
tron  company  which  nicked  tbe  Government 
for  untold  millions.  And  the  RPC  was  left 
holding  tbe  bag  to  tbe  tune  of  those  millions. 

Apparently  the  Senate  Banking  Subcom- 
mittee cannot  see  the  forest  for  tbe  trees,  or 
is  It  bad  for  the  Government  to  make  money 
by  lending  money? 

Kaiser  has  borrowed  many  millions  from 
tbe  Federal  Oovtmment.  He  has  paid  back 
aU  but  $eajOOO.OOO— wtth  interest— and  tt  is 
a  lead-bottom  ducb  that  the  •62.000,000  will 
be  repaid  when  It  is  dtw. 

Tea,  tbe  RFC  could  do  wone.  much  worse, 
than  lend  money  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser  and  his 
companies.  Tbe  Banking  Subcommittee  is 
way  off  baa*  on  tbls  report. 


N«rtkwtst   Aiifati    Celebrates   Tweaty- 
filth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C  HAGEN 

or  Mntmaoxa 

IN  TBK  HOX7SX  OF  REPBUKNTATIVSS 

Thursday,  July  2€.  1951 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day,  whoi  we  read  of  rocket  planes  that 
travel  more  than  1.500  mUes  an  hour,  it 
is  hartl  to  realise  that  ayiation  is  a  very 
young  industry.  As  we  'vatch  the  him- 
dreds  of  planes  landing  and  taking  off 
daily  at  tbe  National  Airport,  adhering 
to  regular  schedules  and  transporting 
tbousaoda  erf  passengers  to  every  part  of 


fl 
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NMloa  and  tbc  vorM.  It  Is  alcoost 
_.„  to  b^evt  that  mly  35  I'ean 
_     muuttcial  atrUaea  were  Jusi;  be- 
gtaalv  their  first,  flichts. 

Tlili  year  Hortliwwt  Airlines,  wVh  its 
■ntn  ottc*  Ui  M'inikaota.  celebrates  its 
tventy-ttnn  Wrtbdv  The  history  of 
Nortlivest  AlrUnm  la  a  modem  aiWen- 
tore  rtorj.  an  adwnture  story  of  Amet' 
Ifntff  bostnen  vtth  all  Its  courage,  it;  slull 
and  Its  far-sishtcKtntss-  In  these  \  iines. 
when  «e  have  so  otany  fears  concerning 
the  cyaieB  at  free  enterprise.  I  commend 
the  feilovinf  to  your  attentk^.  the  story 
or  Northwest  Airlines'  25  years.  » hich 
appeorod  ta  the  Minnesota  Historical 
SoeftKy  poWication  ol  St.  Paul.  Minn  . 
enllUcd  -News  for  Members'  for  July 

Atui 


f  tnter^lened  or  er.r  araged  t  ■  wrr.e  ihe:- 
r^BUrtacenc**.  cr  «  ho  have  '.eturs  clsines. 
and  other  n»iiu*cr:pis  Ix-anr.g  n  the  -"ariy 
<Uy«  of  »vu'.li>n  in  the  State      i:  s 

tell  ua  about  them  Avlaiioii  is  ,i  \i:.t 
ter  m  ih*  story  ..'  Miunes^na.  a  '-i..*! 
muat  begin  to  pr«'i^:\e  now  bei>  re   ii 


Horthvwt  AtrtUMK.  tbt  only  major  lOrUDe 
Vttb  teMW  oOkcw  m  ItmncaotJi.  Is  ob».>rTlc« 
111  tnwty-ami  •xaa^mtwrnrj  «ii»  T*^  T*» 
UtaKnttoBk  on  Umm  pi««  vlU  give  you 
•iflM  BOCtoci  of  UM  piuy— »  '■■^■^^  dtirlng 

la  Um  ftBtd  o«  »TUtlon.     Above 

tvo  of  the  ant  v^»xm»  UMd  by  Nortb- 
Od  th»  opfKMlw  !»•«•  »•  »  75-p«Men- 
fK,  dotMv-dacfcsd  aSntocrulMT,  lut  vonl 
IB  iivtaUaB  inrary. 
Obviousty     tblafs    bsw    cbactcd     ■l&c« 
AtrUiM*  bissn  opar»uoai  on  Oc- 
1.  itM.     Om  tto»t  crtap  f»n  day.  an 
eoekptt  Cvtta  Orlote  btfdaae  t;<x>k  <^ 
tb*  St.  Paal  airport  and  potiir.ed  lu 
CT»tf^grt      TlM  cockpit  earned 
nit— <l  a  a  pal  mil    a^ad  tlia 
_  -  aa  tmfolar  eotaaa  ow  numerous 
_  _  _  >  IKftn<*  Uka  a  ralln»d  tarWlve.  one  f  arm- 
ra  bHB.  aad  anotbar  farmar's  alio.    In  that 
lar,    A    fai»  rmr    aaadwiileal    focec.    four 
Assa.  aad  two  pi  anas  eoaaprtecd  tbe  operat- 
m  OMiitm  at  »ath«>Mt. 
IMay   tbs   orlglaal    400-mJJc   route   haa 
to  nan  tifcan  m.000  miles  and  tb« 
««n   into  th*   thofaiwla      Tbe   fleet 
•C  S  tiny  ptaaaa  baa  srovn  to  10  Bcetnc 
SI    Marttn    a-O-a's.    and    17 
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Admiral  Sbennsa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OK  aUNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O.^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  27,  19SI 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
ai  3  p  m.  the  Nation  will  honor  Admiral 
Porrest  P.  Sherman  by  interring  his 
body  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  great  qualities  that  went  into  the 
make-up  of  the  man  and  naval  officer 
are  intimately  revealed  in  the  following 
article  by  John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  on 
Wednesday.  July  24: 

Thi  Editor  s  Notebck)K 
watvimi  meeting  rsvja1.ed  shkrmans  great 

QVAUTI^S 

1  first  met  Admiral  Fonrest  P  Sherman  on 
a  sweltering  August  Rfterno.>n  In  the 
bombed-out  city  or  Manila 

It  was  m  1»45  and  16  Japanese  env.ys 
beaded  by  Lt  Gen  Taltlshtro  Kawabe  had 
Just  stepped  from  an  American  C  54  trans- 
port plane  at  Nichols  Field  to  sue  for  peace. 
These  representatites  of  Emperor  Hlro- 
hlto  were  flown  to  the  Philippine  capital  to 
tal-  with  General  MacArthur's  staff  con- 
cerning the  terms  of  the  official  surreiider. 
Like  all  other  correspondents  In  Manila. 
I  was  worried  later  that  day  over  the  "scut- 
tlebutt" that  only  a  limited  number  of  re- 
porters would  be  Invited  to  witness  the  wind- 
up  of  the  Pacific  war  aboard  the  battleship 
JfiMOun  in  Tokyo  Bay. 

Admiral  Sherman  apparently  sens«*d  my 
feelings  and  said  qxiietly  "What  are  your 
plans'*  ' 

I  repUed  that  I  hoped  to  get  inio  Japan 
on  one  of  General  MacArthur  s  planes 

With  a  twinkle  In  his  eye.  the  admiral 
remarked  that  perhaps  I  had  seen  tc»  much 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  and  not 
enough  of  the  Na%-y  He  added  "Why  not 
fly  back  to  Guam  with  me  tonight •>  If  you 
do.  I  think  I  can  find  room  for  you  on  the 
Mux)uri." 

That  was  good  enough  for  me  and  I  ac- 
cepted tbe  invitation  at  once. 

Durtng  the  flight  to  Guam.  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  man  who  was  later  app«Mnied  Chief  of 
Haval  Operation*. 

Admiral  Sherman  Impressed  me  from  the 
start  as  baring  distinguishing  qualities  that 
set  him  apart  from  Ihi-  usual  run  of  Navy 
braaa. 

Although  Sherman  was  a  first-rate  fight- 
ing man.  having  been  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  lor  extraordinary  heroism  when  the 
aircraft  carrier  Wasp  was  sunk  by  a  Japanese 
submarine.  I  was  attracted  most  by  his 
scholarly  mind  and  hU  keen  perception  of 
political  and  economic  problems. 

Tbe  following  day.  Admiral  Sherman  sent 
me  by  Navy  plane  to  Iwo  Jima  and  from 
there  by  destroyer  to  join  the  17.  S.  S  Iokh  In 
SagamlBay. 

A  aeat  upon  a  19-lnch  gtin  turret  over- 
looking tbe  captain's  pro'nenade  deck  of  the 
MitmuTi  was  my  reward  on  that  memorabla 


surrender  Sunday"  for  being  teased  about 
on  a  tiny  destroyer  for  more  hcurs  than  I 
care  to  remember. 

On  Monday  following  the  sumsnder.  Gen. 
Julius  Ochs  Adler  (New  York  Times)  and  I 
flew  back  to  Guam  with  Adm  Chester 
Nlmltz  and  Adm.  Forrest  Sherman. 

Here  again,  we  were  delighted  »1th  the  fine 
quality  of  Sherman's  mind  and  I  wrote  at 
the  time  "We  shall  be  hearing  more  about 
Sherman  as  time  goes  on." 

Admiral  Sherman  died  in  lUly  Last  Sun- 
day alter  concluding  a  series  o  major  de- 
fense coulerences  In  Western  Europe. 

At  this  critical  stage  In  world  affairs,  he 
will  be  hard  to  replace.  More  than  any 
uther  one  man  of  the  Navy.  Admiral  Sherman 
made  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  uni- 
fication of  the  Armed  Forces. 

When  Admiral  Dcnfeld  was  fired  as  CNO 
for  making  a  last-ditch  fight  against  a 
single  Department  of  National  Defense,  Sher- 
man was  given  Denfeld's  Job. 

At  first.  Sherman  was  resen  ed  by  Navy 
par  clsanii  who  thought  he  was  "  t,oo  friendly" 
to  tho  other  services.  This  feel!  ig  was  based 
vipon  Sherman's  staff  work  wlih  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  when  ui  iflcation  was 
stiil  m  the  planning  stage. 

Later,  the  critics"  panning  turned  to 
praise  For  Sherman,  in  his  qt.iet,  efflclent, 
tactful  way.  did  more  for  the  Navy  In  his 
relatively  short  tour  of  duty  as  CNO  than  all 
of  the  shouting  admirals  put  together. 

Like  Mac  Arthur.  Admiral  Sherman  was 
well  versed  In  fields  other  than  those  per- 
taining to  the  military.  He  inew  history 
and  politics  and  had  the  intuition  of  a 
trained  diplomat. 

For  this  reason.  Admiral  Sh  Tman  repre- 
sented his  country  abroad  "••Ith  dignity. 
firmness,  and  understanding. 

It  Is  tragic  Indeed  that  his  ca-eer  has  been 
ended  at  the  very  moment  whe;  i  the  country 
is  in  the  greatest  need  of  his  stjrvices. 


Aiasks  Grows  Up,  Sbould  3e  Aibiitted 
as  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 


or  MINNZSOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRJBE  BNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 


Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speal 
considerable  interest  In  J 
days  for  several  reasons, 
membership  of  the  House  t» 
interest  a  fine  article,  pub: 
Eagles'  magazine  for  July- 
entitled  "Alaska  Grows  Up. 

The  article  Is  written  bj 
Neuberger.  and  it  points  out 
Alaska  is  no  longer  a  primi 
but  a  huge  northern  Terri 
giant  strides  toward  statel 
dustrial  development.  The 
lows : 

Alaska  Is  coming  of  age. 

Ten  years  ago  Alaska  was 
nantly  a  wilderness.  It  cou 
from  the  United  States  only  b} 
Its  population  waa  a  mere  12.1 
seemed  far  off.  Industrial  de 
even  more  distant. 

Today  Alaska  Is  a  land  of  tl 
polltan  communities.  A  broa- 
Tith  magnificent  bridges  ties 
of  the  North  American  oontli 
ulatton  U  137.000,  a  prodlglov 
than  75  percent  alnce  IMC. 


:er,  there  Is 
laska  these 
::  beUeve  the 
ill  read  with 
ished  in  the 
Augtist  1951 

Richard  L. 
the  fact  that 
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30.    Statehood 

elopment  teas 

rlTlng.  coamo- 
1  graveled  romd 
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ready  has  b«en  approved  by  one  branch  of 
Congress.  It  is  possible  that  Alaska  soon  may 
fc)ecome  a  world  center  for  the  production  of 
aluminum  and  pulp  and  paper. 

Last  year  an  event  occurred  which  sym- 
bolizes Alaska's  new  status.  Pea-  the  first 
time  in  history  more  people  traveled  to 
Alaska  by  automobile  than  by  steamer.  The 
number  of  visitors  arriving  by  sea  in  1950 
was  17.430.  But  22.507  persons  rolled  into 
the  Territory  over  the  1.522 -mile  Alaaka 
Highway,  constructed  in  World  War  II. 

even  more  significant,  5,9a4  of  the  people 
arriving  by  car  did  not  leave  Alaska.  The 
population  of  the  Territory  is  still  grow- 
Ij^g — tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  In  the  decade 
between  '940  and  1950  Ala&ka  had  the  great- 
est proportionate  Increase  of  any  area  under 
the  American  flag,  even  including  California. 
Alaska's  six  Eagle  aeries,  scattered  all  the 
way  from  the  British  Columbia  line  nearly 
lo  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  located  strategically 
to  be  part  of  the  Territory's  biggest  boom. 

Aerie  No.  162,  in  Ketchikan,  which  packs 
more  canned  salmon  than  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  world.  Five  miles  outside 
Ketchikan,  ground  has  been  broken  lor  the 
first  pulp  mill  ever  to  be  erected  in  the 
north.  It  wUl  tap  the  continent's  largest 
remaining  stand  of  sfwuce  and  hemlock  tim- 
ber. These  trees  grow  in  the  vast  Tongass 
National  F-orest. 

Douglas  Aerie  U  situated  in  a  subtirb  of 
Juneau,  the  Alaskan  capital.  Douglas  lies 
directly  across  a  narrow  salt-water  Inlet  from 
Juneau.  Many  men  associated  with  terri- 
torial agencies  are  brothers  in  Douglas  Aerie. 
They  are  helping  to  direct  the  expansion 
now  taking  place  in  Alaskan  industry,  agri- 
culture, and  transporutlon. 

Aerie  No  25  serves  Skagway,  where  Jack 
London  and  other  cheechakos  sloshed  ashore 
half  a  century  ago  to  hunt  gold  in  the  Klon- 
dike. Skagway  Is  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Tatya  hydroelectric  project,  which  would  ex- 
ceed even  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  pro- 
duction of  kilowatts. 

Most  of  the  brothers  of  Aerie  No.  25  work 
for  the  narrow-gage  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Railway,  which  ascends  the  mountains  to 
Whitehorse,  principal  mlUtary  base  along 
the  Alaska  Highway. 

Anchorage  is  by  far  Alaska's  biggest  city. 
More  than  31,000  people  inhabit  the  Anchor- 
age area.  This  is  an  n«in»ing  increase  of  567 
percent  over  1&40.  Where  a  decade  ago 
bears  roamed  and  lordly  moose  foraged  there 
now  are  supermarkets,  housing  projects,  and 
busy  bus  lines.  Aerie  No.  2509  engages  in 
many  community  enterprises  in  this  city, 
which  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska 
department  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Fairbanks  has  a  bustling  Aerie.  It  also 
has  Ladd  Field,  most  strategic  air  base  in 
the  Far  North,  where  extensive  cold-weather 
experiments  are  conducted.  No  artificial  ice 
ever  Is  required.  In  temperatiurs  as  low  as 
66  degrees  below  zero  Superforts  take  off 
casually  from  Fat'-banks  for  routine  flights 
over  the  pole.  Fairbanks  is  also  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  supply  tine  of 
the  Territory,  and  the  source  of  good  Jobs 
for  many  members  of  Aerie  No.  1037. 

Valdez  is  on  a  wooded  hcrbor  along  the 
coast.  It  is  the  point  at  which  the  famous 
Richardson  Highway  touches  tidewater. 
This  was  the  first  road  ever  buUt  in  Alaska. 
Cargoes  are  put  ashore  at  "Valdez  and  trucked 
over  windswept  passes  to  the  Alaska 
Hii:;hway. 

Brothers  of  Aerie  No.  1971  are  among  the 
men  who  perform  this  rugged  task^t  the 
steering  wheel.  Frequently  they  move  criti- 
cal military  lo«uls  In  temperatures  so  low 
that  antifreeae  solution  has  been  known  to 
harden  in  radiators. 

The  Alaska  of  1951  challenges  many  long- 
held  notions  of  what  life  \b  like  along  thU 
rooftop  of  North  America. 

It  distinctly  la  not  primarily  a  realm  of 
grlaaled     prospectors,     man-eating     brown 


bears,  Eskimo  Igloos,  and  gun-totin'  adven- 
turers. These  plcttiresque  things  are  there, 
of  course.  But  they  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

Alaska  la  growing  up.  It  ta  becoming 
increasingly  civilized  with  each  passing  day. 
It  Is  not  so  unlike  the  Pacific  Northwest 
StatM  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho — 
familiar  to  thousands  of  Eagles. 

Juneau's  Baranof  Hotel  is  as  luxtiriot^  as 
many  hotels  in  the  distant  "States."  Mem- 
bers of  Aerie  No.  1037  who  work  on  the 
Alaska  Railroad  operate  a  streamlined  train 
which  would  do  credit  to  numerous  transs- 
contlnental  systems.  This  train  is  tt.e 
Aurora,  rolling  between  Anchorage  and  Fatr- 
hanks.  At  a  banquet  in  Ketchikan  or  a  ball 
in  Juneau,  one  is  sure  to  see  the  latest  in 
women's  fashions. 

Nor  is  Alaska  exclusively  a  land  of  snow 
and  ice.  winters  are  severe  in  the  interior 
but  the  cities  along  the  sea  have  milder 
▼veather  than  St.  Louis  or  Boston.  Visit  a 
beach  near  Ketchikan  or  Sitka.  You  will 
fljQd  children  romping  in  the  sand,  bathing 
beauties  posing  beside  the  waves,  and  cot- 
tages ringed  with  wild  flowers. 

Alaska  is  Just  coming  into  its  own.  For 
example.  Skagway  now  }yzs  a  population  of 
600.  Yet  the  Alaska  Development  Board 
points  out  that  a  project  is  possible  at  Skag- 
way which  would  boost  the  population  to 
40.000. 

In  the  mountains  high  above  Skagway. 
the  Yukon  River  rises  and  flows  2,000  miles 
to  the  Bering  Sea.  But  Skagway,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  is  a  mere  19  miles  away. 
What  if  some  of  the  Yukon's  headwaters 
were  diverted  backward  to  Skagway?  This 
would  accomplish  in  19  miles  a  drop  in  ele- 
vation which  now  is  distributed  gently  along 
2,000  miles. 

Water  thundering  through  tunnels  and 
canyons  to  Skagway  could  generate  12,000,- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  an- 
nually. This  would  be  the  greatest  power 
project  In  the  world. 

Because  power  is  the  principal  Ingredient 
in  aluminum,  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
has  taken  a  50-year  lease  on  350  acres  in  the 
Skagway  area.  The  largest  light-metal  plant 
ever  constructed  could  be  the  eventual 
result. 

Stroll  down  tl»  main  thoroughifare  of  a 
thriving  Alaskan  city,  such  as  Juneau  or 
Anchorage.  You  will  not  find  it  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  any  Eagle  conununlty  of  com- 
parable population  !n  the  far-off  United 
States  of  America. 

Men  do  not  wear  macklnaws  and  parkas. 
They  wear  btiainess  suits  and  overcoats — 
perhaps  with  rubbers  In  the  rain  or  galoshes 
In  the  snow.  There  are  supermarkets  and 
mo'rtes  and  doctors'  clinics.  Busses  look  Just 
like  busses  in  the  States.  Dally  papers  are 
published,  such  as  the  Anchorage  Times  and 
the  Fairbanks  News-Miner. 

Of  course,  you  will  discover  son»  oontrasis 
with  the  United  States.  Prices  are  higher  In 
Alaska  than  in  any  other  place  over  which 
o\ir  flag  files.  It  is  not  uiwommon  to  pay 
SI  .50  a  dozen  for  sggs,  $135  for  a  lettuce  and 
tomato  salad  50  cents  for  a  dish  of  ice 
cream  and  $2  for  a  haircut.  Wtiges,  too,  are 
higher.  A  master  carpenter  on  a  construc- 
tion project  may  earn  $700  during  a  month. 
The  number  of  white  men  in  Alaska  out- 
number white  women  at  least  2  to  1.  This 
means  there  are  comparatively  few  families. 
It  is  frequently  a  big  event  in  a  remote  ham- 
let when  a  new  schoolteacher  or  ntirse  ar- 
rives to  assume  her  duties.  Often  she  does 
not  remain  single  for  long. 

I  remember  talking  to  a  pretty  brtuiette 
nurse  In  Ketchikan.  "When  I  decided  to  go 
to  Alaska."  sbe  saM.  "I  thoughts  I  was  going 
to  live  on  a  frontiw.  I  took  aloaig  all  aorta 
ot  nigged  eqtilpment.  But  In  my  first  letter 
home  I  aent  for  my  best  evening  gown.  I 
never  saw  so  many  formal  parties  before  in 
all  my  life.    A  few  montba  later  I  sent  for 


my  bathing  suit.  I  believe  my  folks  In 
Omaha  thought  I  bad  l>een  shipped  off  to 
Miami  or  Honolulu  by  mistake  ' 

Alaskan  people  are  public  spirited.  Ju- 
neau's cltlsens,  aided  by  Eagles  in  nearby 
Douglas,  recently  raised  $71,000  in  a  few 
months  to  help  finance  a  public  library. 
Furthermore,  the  capital  city  recently  be- 
came the  flnit  Alaskan  community  to  pave 
all  its  principal  streets. 

Anchorage,  the  fastest  growing  munidpal- 
tty  anywhere  on  this  continent,  has  accom- 
plislMd  miracles  in  a  few  years.  It  has  estab- 
llshed  a  new  water  and  sewer  system,  mod- 
ernized Its  telephone  exchange,  built  many 
additional  iKhools,  and  developed  parks  and 
other  recreational  faclUttes. 

Gov.  Ernest  Gruenlng.  of  Alaska,  cites  these 
feats  as  evidence  that  Alaska  has  come  of 
age.  that  it  is  ready  for  full  membership  in 
the  Union.  Although  it  is  bard  for  us  to 
realize.  Alaska  is  mare  populous  than  at 
least  15  Sti^teft  were  when  tbey  wire  accorded 
stars  in  the  flag.  President  Truman  has  ad- 
vocated statehood,  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted  favor- 
ably on  a  statehood  bill. 

In  spite  of  the  advances  nuMle  by  Alaska 
toward  civilization,  dont  forget  to  bring 
your  fishing  equipment  and  shotguns  if  you 
head  north.  There  are  still  ccmntless  lakes 
where  only  a  few  white  men  have  fished. 
The  28-lnch  trout  wUl  snap  at  a  bent  pla. 
Ducks  and  geese  abound  In  the  marshes. 
And  if  you  have  an  adventurous  spirit,  you 
can  trudge  up  the  Stlklne  River  or  Into  the 
solitude  of  Kodlak  Island  *ji  quest  of  the 
world's  biggest  meat  eater,  the  Alaskan 
brown  bear.  But  be  sure  to  take  along  an 
experienced  guide  and  a  rifle  which  iwver 
Jams. 

Alaska  today  is  on  the  march  to  statehood 
and  industrial  development.  But  enoi^h  at 
the  frontier  remains  to  make  any  puij>e  beat 
faster. 


Central  Valley  Recreaiioa  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  csuTOSJvu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  27. 19SI 

Mr.  MTTLRTt  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  California,  between  Augtist 
1  and  10,  extensive  celebration  of  the 
initial  operation  of  the  great  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  will  be  held 
beginning  In  the  north  near  Shasta  Dam 
at  Redding  and  continuing  day  after  day 
southward  to  the  end  of  the  Friant- 
Kem  canal  at  BakersfleM.  These  spon- 
taneous observances  wiU  follow  the 
course  of  the  water  as  it  moves  south- 
ward in  man's  most  ingenious  engineer- 
ing work.  Local  communities  and  people 
who  have  waited  and  prayed  for  the 
water  to  flow  in  the  ditches  for  many 
years  have  formed  committees  and  are 
planning  the  events,  the  greatest  of 
which  k^  scheduled  for  Tracy  where  the 
great  pumps  that  reverse  the  flow  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  wiil  go  into  operation 
on  Augtist  4.  Prominent  friends  of  the 
C«aitral  Valley  project  from  all  over  the 
country  will  join  in  these  celebrations. 
The  President  may  attesul.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Chapman  will  be  there. 
Many  members  of  the  committees  td  the 
Caagress  that  have  considered  this  proj- 
ect through  the  years  will  attend  and 
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9Mk  OB  tht  iBvttatlim  of  ttM  ortanlitikc 

GfetlforBtft  oad  BMUiy  oCfati  State  and 
loeal  tftfaltarta  wlU  be  pneent  and  wUl 


_  py  diatiiet  Is  Is  part  In  the  Cen- 
tnl  Valley  and  the  Contra  OoeU  canal, 
aa  iBportant  part  of  the  project,  serves 
my  eoutitaeiita.  I  Join  aU  the  people  at 
iMBe  tn  Invttlnc  ereryone  to  kx>k;  to- 
ward CaUfonHa  between  August  1  and 
Aflgwt  it  ai^H  to  see  what  It  means  in 
Hw  Wcat  to  pat  a  great  reclamation 
prajoet  Into  operatlcm. 

It  has  proTed  annojrinc  that  some 
have  atteoBpted  to  detract  from  these 
oelebrattaDS  and  to  throw  cold  water  on 
the  spontaneity  of  the  occasion.  For  the 
tnfonnatlon  of  my  colleagues.  I  include 
an  editorial  published  on  July  12.  1951. 
in  the  Tracy  Press  and  a  news  item  which 
appeared  on  July  11  in  the  Stockton  Rec- 
(sd.  I  also  attach  an  editorial  by  Paul 
C.  Bodenhamer  that  appeared  in  the 
July  9  issoe  of  the  Redding  Record- 
Sear^light.    They  follow: 

rftam  th»  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  of 

July  11.  IWll 

CVF  t-Dtt7  TmnrxL  Tkact^  Own  IsKft.  Pao- 


TaACT.  July  n^-Tner*  C«itx«l  Valley 
projaec  pomptaf  pUat  oBlctanUon  to  be 
held  Aognrt  %-t  to  Tracy's  pro)act~iood.  bad 
or  In4i»«**int  and  not  tbe  rednrnl  Bureau 
of  atclimaTlTrn'T  "  lald  Bruce  Botcbklas.  cel- 
sbraSlon  ooehatmian.  today. 

Ifff^^Kv^— '  ■tatement  came  in  answer  to 

by  XxM  Azigele*  Heprenentatlve 

Pomjeoii  (Republican)  who  .said  tbe 
Bui  >■  II  is  spending  bundreds 
<rf  thooMurda  of  dollars  Illegally  on  self-prals- 
lac  fop^anrta  In  ooanectlon  with  the 
opantDff  at  the  CVP. 

POOLSOW  declared  CalKomla  ttnaisn  have 
•  ng»t  to  eatabraU  tbe  arrtral  of  water  for 
boS  Bada^^ttoB  Bureau   ofli- 
stt.  not  boats  at  the 


or  comtiart  aimxr. 

itUiff  oe  Uila  Botchldas  sa:id.  "The 

Itaey  Pvapt&g  Plant  celctaratton  wai  a  prod- 
act  of  BBtne  and  Ttaey  Dlstrkt  Chamber  of 
^ymmm>mr.-m  Mawtary.  Bob  Monagani.  Ixnagl- 
■BUon.  It  slaaiiail  trow  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain pobUetty  for  Tracy.  It  la  tb<iroughly 
at  Wanmu  of  Reclamstlon  ef- 
bai"t  bad  no  laambers  in  it  nor 


Boys   Squander    Your    Money. 

from  Congrffssman  Norris  PtiasoN  '^.e 


at  fact."  HotcbUai  added, 
erran  btti^ad  ue  oii  seversi 
tor  tbe  feta." 

tbe  ooncepllon   and 

at  the  TVaey  group  by  stating  an 

oorporatloo  waa  fortna<l  in  nb- 

of  tUa  year.    It  wm  niaiiS  tbe  Ttaey 

In^.     Tbe  or- 
tonaad  to  plan  and  pranote 
T&s  boattf  of  diractQn  was 
at   Tracy  etUaans   who   hired    Art 
r,  for  14  yaan  diraete  at  tbm  Lea  Banoe 
Day  ualalaalkwi.  aa  director  to  promote 
the  feta.         ^^  «.««« 

a&4  the  poeal- 

Tkwmaa  might  attend  the 

I  plant.    Ttacy  aact  tbe  cel- 

pobUetty." 

actual  for« 

It  to  attend  tba 

foraaattoo. 

■oaotad  a 

a  WtJtM  proftt  waa 

Boleb- 


kias  said,  "we  hare  been  able  to  fluance  our 
group." 

This  has  been  done,  he  went  on.  by  selling 
camlTal  rights.  campalgnlnR  for  funds  from 
contractors  and  by  selling  concession  rights 
and  program  rights 

"We  even  held  a  dinner  and  auction  In 
March  from  which  we  raised  toOO  un  which 
to  operate  We  auctioned  prizes  donated  Iree 
of  charge  by  local  merchants." 

[Prom  the  Tracy  Press  of  July  12    l;i5l ! 
FraEHAL  Bureau  Propaganda 

A  recent  article  In  a  national  weelcly  mag- 
azine    titled       How     Government      Pressure 

and    ;\    blast 
;).i.sr 

week  have  centered  attention  on  the  pr"p- 
aganda  activities  of  Governmer.t  tiureau.-, 
especially  the  Bureau  of  Recianuiti'  r..  m 
connection  with  the  celebrations  uviclent 
to  the  dedication  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect this  summer 

According  to  the  magazine  ar"  le  this 
Bureau  has  spent  untold  suras  of  the  t.ix- 
payers"  money  in  lobbN-ing  and  glorifying  It- 
self through  expensive  coclctall  parties,  air 
Junkets,  and  by  publication  of  boolcs  and 
other  promotional  material,  which  has  been 
mailed  to  newspapers  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  Every  Bureau  employee,  this 
article  explains.  Is  a  press  agent  who  Is  ex- 
pected, by  c^ctal  suggestion,  to  get  out  and 
meet  the  folks,  eren  Joining  luncheon  clubs 
and  chambers  of  commerce  and  churches, 
l>ecause  Congress  Is  very  sensitive  and  sus- 
ceptible to  what  goes  on  at  home,  and  the 
more  friends  we  make  here  the  more  easy 
It  will  be  back  in  Congress  to  get  our 
appropriations 

There  are  a  lo:  of  mighty  f\ne  people  wirk- 
Ing  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the 
Tracy  district  who  should  not  be  blamed 
for  such  activities,  for  we  are  sure  most  of 
them  do  not  believe  in  such  tactlcii  Work- 
ing for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  a  job. 
a  way  to  make  a  living,  and  all  of  the  Bufau 
people  we  know  here  are  earning  their  money 
pew  if  any  of  them  have  the  time  tn  spread 
propaganda,  and  It  is  probably  the  last  thlnj? 
they  would  think  of  doing  anyway 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  not  the 
only  offender  in  this  regard,  either  Though 
the  expenditure  of  ofBclei  time  or  Federal 
funds  to  Influence  legislation  Is  punishable 
by  fine  and  Imprisonment.  It  Is  apparently 
becoming  established  procedure  In  a  great 
many  Government  agencies.  The  thousands 
of  pitchmen  on  the  public  payroll,  creating 
artllk:lal  desires  for  more  and  more  Govern- 
ment services,  cynically  egging  on  each  and 
every  pressure  "gimme"  group,  are  spending 
huge  suma  to  convince  us  that  they  need 
still  more  tax  funds,  money  that  should  be 
going  to  more  worthy  purposes. 

Just  for  the  record,  the  celebration  Tracy 
la  going  to  state  here  on  August  3  to  5  Is 
not  financed  In  any  way  by  the  Bureau  of 
Beclamatton,  and  Indirectly  by  the  taxpay- 
ers. All  the  necessary  cash  is  being  raised 
In  one  way  or  another  by  the  local  corpora- 
tion handling  the  event. 


[Prom  the  Redding  Record-Searchlight  of 
July  9.  1951  ] 
NoNX  -jr  THX  Btteiau  s  Business'' 
Noaxis  PouiJoi*.  a  Congressman  from  Los 
Anceles,  has  sent  us  an  eight -page  mimeo- 
graphed release  from  his  ofllce  In  Wa-shlni?- 
ton,  D.  C,  blasting  at  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  what  he  calls  an  "orgy  of  lUeKal 
spending  to  praise  Its  own  ofllrtahs  "  The 
only  thing  it  proves  conclusively  Is  that 
Reyeaentatlve  Pouuon's  hutred  for  the  Bu- 
reau affects  his  judgment.  His  statements 
are  so  extreme  and  Intemperate,  they  so  fre- 
qiiantly  exaggerate  and  distort  the  (acts  that 
It  Is  bard  to  give  any  real  consideration  to 
wbatever  Just  complaint  Poulson  may  have. 


"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  "  the  Con- 
fp-easman  says,  apparently  in  all  seriousneM. 
"never  did  anything  unaelflahl:  or  for  the 
good  of  anyone  but  Itself.  The  Bureau  to  a 
political  cell,  and  Its  sole  purp<  se  is  to  de- 
stroy Individual  rights  and  bee  me  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  western  mlf  of  this 
country  "  What  has  set  him  of  is  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  water  festival.  Aug  ist  1  to  10. 
In  which  Redding  and  other  to  rns  are  par- 
ticipating enthusiastically.  F  octson  de- 
clares 

■The  festival  should  be  noni  of  the  Bu- 
reaus  business,  and  Bureau  henchmen 
should  be  excluded  along  wl  h  smallpox. 
The  Bureau  built  the  Central  V  Uley  project 
only  through  sufferance  and  the  tolerance  of 
a  hopeful  and  trusting  people,  md  the  Bu- 
reau should  be  the  servants  of  hoee  people, 
not  their  hosts.  The  party  si  ould  not  be 
given  either  by  or  for  the  Burea  i,  but  by  the 
Bureau's  rightful  employers,  the  Central  Val- 
ley farmers,  who  must  pay  the  project  bill." 
And  again: 

"For  several  months  every  cl*  y,  town,  and 
cros.^roaos  hamlet  In  the  Unite  1  States  has 
been  Inundated  by  a  flood  if  organized 
hypocrisy,  both  oral  and  wrltt  >n,  from  the 
bureau  propaganda  mill,  the  g  eatest  foun- 
tain of  misrepresentation  in  the  Qovern- 
ment.  No  lobby  in  the  Natior.  could  afford 
to  Issue  a  small  part  of  the  ma  erlal.  mostly 
blather  In  this  case,  with  whlc  i  the  Bureau 
haa  Uttered  editors'  desks  an  1  harangued 
civic  gatherings  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  And 
even  more: 

"Up  and  down  the  length  ol  California  a 
regiment  of  selected  Bureau  missionaries 
have  t>een  traveling  for  mont  is,  spreading 
the  gospel  of  their  greatness  m  every  vil- 
lage and  farm.  •  *  •  The  E  ireau's  plans 
comprise  a  display  of  wanton  spending  at 
a  lime  when  any  GI  in  Korea  would  give  a 
month's  pay  for  one  smell  of  a  (  entral  Valley 
alfalla  field  Instead  of  the  coi  stant  stench 
of  rotting  corpses.     •     •     • 

"The  Bureau  has  one  goal;  to  secure  a 
stranglehold  on  all  sources  if  water,  all 
projects,  all  rights  to  the  use  c :  water.  That 
done,  there  is  nothing  the  peoj  le  can  do,  ex- 
cept pay  the  bills  and  genuflt  :t  before  the 
leering  faces  of  their  masters,  the  mercen- 
aries of  Btrous.  et  al.  •  •  •  These  are 
the  people,  the  Bureau  and  its  menials,  who 
are  demanding  that  the  cltixe  is  of  Califor- 
nia pay  them  homage  for  10  da  s  at  the  same 
time  they  are  striving  to  wre'  k  the  State's 
economy." 

Come,  come.  Congressman.  :  ^nslble,  com- 
structlve  criticism — which  the  bureau  needs 
and  deserves — might  improve  the  bureau. 
But  folks  around  here,  who  hs  vt  had  lots  of 
first-hand  experience  with  tt ;  bureau  and 
the  Central  Valley  project,  enow  that  it 
simply  Lsn't  so  that  the  Bur  au  never  did 
anything  for  the  good  of  any  jne  but  Itself 
or  that  Ita  sole  purpose  is  to  d'  stroy  individ- 
ual rights  or  that  a  regiment  of  Bureau 
missionaries  has  been  call:  ag  on  every 
village  and  farm.  Polks  here  i  lay  even  won- 
der why  you.  living  outside  tl-  e  project  area, 
show  such  great  concern  anc  why  you — or 
somelxxly — should  go  to  the  e:  pense  of  mail- 
ing out  your  mimeographed  I  last. 

The  fact  Is  that  12  or  13  ye  irs  of  work  are 
being  climaxed  in  August  wfcen  the  project 
commences  fully  Integrated  o)  leratlons.  The 
Bureau  built  It  and  has  a  rig  it  to  be  proud 
of  It  The  Bureau  cooked  up  he  celebration 
and  Is  working  with  the  var  dus  communi- 
ties, such  as  Redding,  but  i  he  local  com- 
munities are  running  their  o-s  n  shows.  Red- 
ding chamber  of  commerce,  or  instance,  is 
working  on  an  observance  h<  re  and  regards 
the  celebration  as  a  good  th  ng  which  will 
bring  Natton-wlde  publicity  t  i  tbe  State  and 
to  our  own  city. 

This  paper  has  had  some  pic  tures  and  maps 
and  factual  material  (mucl  of  it  at  tbe 
paper's  own  request)  from  t  le  bureau,  but 
it  hasnt  l>een  inundated  with  material, 
hypocritical,  or  nonbypocrltli  al.    And  while 
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the  editor's  desk  Is  littered,  n  is  not  with 
bureau  material. 

There  are  interests  that  hope  to  gain  their 
own  selfish  ends  by  destroying  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Con- 
gressman PoiUson  la  playing  their  game,  and 
not  very  subtly. 


Wby  We  Are  SlH»rt  of  MetaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KXW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  July  27, 1951 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  resolution  will  soon  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  permit  lead  to  enter  at  a 
reduced  duty  or  free  because  the  metal  is 
in  short  supply.  The  fact  Is  that  pro- 
curement authorization  for  lead  under 
ECA  to  May  31.  1951.  amounts  to  $57,- 
300.000.  How  long  are  the  flames  of  in- 
flation to  be  fanned  into  a  destructive 
flame  by  giving  away  our  vital  metals? 
It  only  creates  a  greater  domestic  short- 
age which  of  course  forces  up  the  price. 
Not  only  this,  these  gifts  are  paid  for  oy 
our  taxpayers.  Does  destructive  taxes 
mean  nothing  to  the  spendthrifts  oper- 
ating the  ECA? 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 

the  following: 

Maxshau,  Plan  PaocTJXXMXNT  AuTHOBiZATioir 
Total  912.500,000.000 

To  July  16,  1951,  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  reports  procurement  author- 
izations as  follows: 

CumTilative  total  for  Europe 

(Including      MDAP     and 

GARIOA) $12,  046,  254,  (MO 

Cumulative  total  for  Yugo- 

slavla-MDAP a7.8iD0,  000 

Cumulative    total    for    Par 

East  area 495. 864. 000 

ToUl  authoricationa-.     12.  570, 008. 000 

By  dishing  out  American  tax  dollars  to 
try  and  rehabilitate  the  economies  of  Xun>- 
pean  countries  in  many  instances  tbe  Fed- 
eral Treasury  has  supplied  funds  for  the 
procnrement  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials which  were  In  shcat  sujiqily  In  the 
domestic  markets,  thus  creating  an  Infla- 
tionary cycle  which  the  Government  now 
proposes  to  check  or  halt  by  heaping  new 
tax  burdens  onto  the  American  tmstness 
economy. 

A  program  retching  such  econosnlc  aslnln- 
Ity  deserves  more  than  passing  consideration 
by  the  American  people  who  must  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  the  ultimate  costs.  Here  ar« 
some  facts  to  tblnk  about. 

To  May  31.  I95I.  tbe  procurement  authori- 
zations for  nonferrous  metals  were  as  follows: 

Copper 8353,800,000 

Aluminum 123.000.000 

Zinc  79.000.000 

Lsad --  67. 300,  000 

Brass  and  brooae 8. 300,  COO 

Nickel 8.aOO.C«0 

Tin 3.000.000 

Others,  indudlng  prectoua 19,700.000 

Total  autboriaed OtB.  900. 000 

"Th*  inflattaoary  aSaet  of  ttaa  fcoeare- 
ment  autbartaatlooa  JMOCm  BCA  are  sbowa 
by  tbe   wbolaaate  prteaa  teportatt  by  tba 


Bvreaii  of  PsraigB  aad  Domealti;  Oommerca, 
wblcb  were: 


Co^ficr,  pw  pooad. 

Alominum.  per  poumi  (strap) 

Zincj  per  ponnd 

Lead,  pjg,  per  prmnd. 

Brass  sbects.  per  pound 

TtD,  wliolemls,  per  pound 


As  we  hare  so  freqtiently  warned,  it  is  time 
to  close  Uncle  Sam's  international  gift  shop 
instead  of  authcnlzlng  new  ntpendlturee 
which  will  burden  the  America:!  productive 
economy  and  conta-itmte  to  inflation. 


UiiteJ  States  Ailvuary  Cmummm  on 
laforauttioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MCW  TOXK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXirTATIVES 

Friday.  July  27. 19il 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remai-ks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

AssasTAirr  SacsrrAXT  or  Statc, 

Waahinffton,  July  27,  19S1. 

Hon.  JOHW  J.  ROOMXT, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Mx.  Roohxt:  One  oi  Um  miastate- 
ments  that  was  made  In  tbe  BO-ealled*Voice 
of  America  appropriations  de^mte  in  the 
House  on  Thursday,  July  26,  Is  so  unjust 
that  I  believe  you  will  want  to  correct  it 
In  the  RECtMB).  In  tbat  debate  Omgreasman 
TAaaa  said,  with  reference  to  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Information : 

"I  talked  with  a  member  at  tbe  Advisory 
CommlSKlon  a  little  while  ago.  who  said  ha 
had  not  been  called  to  a  meethig  tn  a  year. 
Tbe  editor  of  tbe  Satnrday  Erenlng  Post, 
who  waa  cm  tbat  Oommlaalon,  bta  nevo-  been 
called  to  a  meeting,  and  be  wrot>>  Just  a  little 
while  ago  Just  what  be  tbou^.t  about  the 
situatiaD  and  tbe  way  It  was  not  being  car- 
ried on  for  tbe  good  of  tbe  AmiTlcan  people 
to  get  acroas  tbe  measage  at  wliere  Amerlsa 
stood." 

In  tbe  abeerce  of  Mr.  K^vln  'I^anbam.  tha 
Chairman  of  tbe  Commission,  who  Is  even 
now  abroad  where  be  Is  lookliig  Into  some 
of  our  <q>eratkma.  I  tblnk  I  sboald  state  tha 
facts:  Tbow  bave  been  six  mcotlngs  of  the 
Commtaidnn  wtthln  tbe  last  year.  Every 
member  has  been  Invited  to  attend  each  of 
tbeae  meetings,  and  each  of  -Ju  members 
baa  attended  at  least  aome  at  tbe  meetings, 
in  addition  to  looking  into  ttte  operatlona 
individually.  I  attach  a  full  llaa.  of  tbe  meet- 
ings and  the  attendance  at  eadi. 

Also,  as  I  believe  you  know,  the  Individual 
members  of  tbe  Oommlsakm  liave  spent  a 
great  deal  of  tinte  looking  Into  tbe  opera- 
tkms  of  this  program  abroad. 

In  addttlan.  I  attach  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ben 
HlUia.  tbe  editor  of  tbe  Saturday  Evening 
Poat.  Indicatitng  tbat  be  bu  ai;tended  every 
meeting  called  since  be  wae  apfiolnted  to  tba 
Cotnmlsstca  and  reflecttng  bis  true  views 
about  tbe  prograia. 

I  am  sure  ym  wUI  want  to  aee  tbat  tbe 
record  la  aet  atraigbt  on  tbla. 


■aid  oa  tbe  floor  on 
weak  ttet  I  haw 
tag  of  tba 


tbat  tt 
■M  day 
a  meet* 


alon  on  Informatloa  since  my  recent  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  tbe  Commission. 
This  is  untrue.  There  haw  been  two  regu- 
lar meetings  of  tbe  Oommiasion  since  my 
appoaitment,  and  X  have  attended  both  of 
them.  In  addition.  I  spent  a  full  day  in 
New  York  recently  ImfMctlog  and  investigat- 
ing tbe  radio,  film,  and  publication  opera- 
tions of  tbe  State  Department's  information 
program.  Purthermore.  I  have  access  to 
much  ivrltten  material  dealing  with  the 
program,  and  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
between  meetings  reading  this  material  and 
informing  myself  about  Its  various  phases. 

Since  my  appointment,  the  Commission 
has  made  one  report  to  Congress.  I  did  not 
sign  this  report  for  two  reasons:  At  the  time 
the  report  was  written,  my  appointment  had 
not  yet  l}een  conflnned  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  felt  I  had  no  legal  right  to  sign.  Sec- 
ondly, at  that  time,  I  had  Jxist  been  ap- 
pointed and  had  not  had  time  to  Infcnnn 
mysrif  about  the  information  program  or  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  Since  then.  I  have 
informed  myself,  and  if  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  sign  the  repcrt,  I  should  do  so 
without  hesitation. 

I  understand  that  it  was  also  said  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  that  I  r«»ntly  "wrotii 
something"  expreaslng  critical  views  of  the 
Voice  of  America.  This  is  not  true.  I  have 
written  nothing  about  the  Voice  of  America 
since  I  hfcve  been  on  the  Commlsslcm.  We 
did  publish  a  few  months  ago.  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  a  guest  editorial  written 
and  signed  by  an  outside  writer,  and  in  this 
editorial  the  writer  was  in  some  degree 
critical  of  tbe  Voice. 

My  poaltion  U  tbat  there  Is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  whole  State  Department's 
information  program,  as  there  always  is  in 
any  activity,  govenmiental  or  private.  But 
I  do  not  tjeileve  this  program  has  been  a 
failiire.  and  I  do  believe  that  it  is  being 
steadily  improved.  Moreover.  I  believe  most 
urgently  that  the  program  is  of  such  enor- 
mous importance  that  we  simply  can't  throt- 
tle it  by  denying  funda  for  its  oontlnuance. 
Sincerely. 

Bnr  HXBBB, 
Editor.  SatttrOag  tveninf  Post. 

V.  5.  Advisory  Commission  on  Information—' 
Advisory  Commission  meetings 


Date 

Location 

Member  snendtof 

JmtV.mi... 

Washington, 

D.C. 

man),  FbOlp  Kecd. 
Mark  May,  Ben 
Hibbs. 

Mar.  30,  1»51 '. 

. <lo 

Erwtn  Carbam  (chair- 
man), Mart  Mar, 
Beo  Hibba,  Justin 
Mil  Mr. 

Dec  U.  1S61  ^. 

do 

Mark  E  I  h  r  i  <1  ft  e 
(chairman^  Enrin 
Canhani.JiKtta  Mit- 
ier.  Mark  May. 
Philip  K«ed. 

Ang .  »-81,  WM. 

do 

Mark  E  t  hriflrc 
(^lairnuMi],  Erwin 
Canaam.  Mark 
May  JtKtin  Mil- 
ler. 

Mark    Etbridee 

limeX,  M60... 

do 

(ciiainiiaa).     Erwin 

Cmttvxi  Justin  M!V 

let. 

Apr.M.MKI_ 

New    York 

Mark  Ethri'lf*".  (cteir- 

City. 

mae).     Erwin  V%a- 

,imm,  Itntfn  MilW, 

PtuUp   ttewi.   .VI  .vk 

May    (.l[ir.    :    ms- 

F«b.»-a,iBeo. 

Wwhinctw, 

Mark  BtbrMKr  (rimr- 

D.C, 

Bisn),  JnstlB  MilUT, 
Mark  Umj,    i.nria 

Nov.  a,  »•»_. 

do 

Mark  Etbrtdf^  (chair- 
Bm).  PMip  Rc«d, 

BrwiB  Canaan. 

Aag.  *-(.  1M0-. 

de 

Mwk  EtJmica  (cteir- 
■NB).  PWapliefd, 
Bfwte  <:tekaai.  Ja»- 
Ua     Mflw      Mark 

Iter. 

iPKtof 


>)tei  wita  OSX  Cmamtmoa. 
)atot  wtth  OCX  CoioailanBa. 


|,4 
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V.  S.  44«<Mrv  O— t»>Mtoi»  M  /«/< 


tt<m— 


Jta*S-«,IMi- 


){w.  u.i»«„ 


Fvk.  31,  IMt. . 


Jib.  3^  MM.^. 


DM.I.lMt. 


llvT. 


0«t.Mi.tMt.. 


D.C. 


.(to.. 


M«mNn  •ttradtiut 


SfiW      York 
Citf. 


D.C. 


do 


Erwin  CMihauj  (chair- 
maaV  IvAia  MiIW, 
Mtft    Mir.  Pt)>i>p 

R«m1  (Jun»  8  o«ty>. 
Erwtn  CKihani  (chiwr» 

iftMi).    Mark    Mar, 

Jimtn  Milkr. 
Krwin  CaatMin  (chaif 

BJ*n  .    M»fk    Mty. 

Hiilip  R«««l.  Justin 

MiJirr 
Murk  Ktfcnrtw  Irtw- 

m&flt.  Jtt»iin  MiUcr, 

PhJlip  K.'T.J.  Kr»  in 

r  »  n  »  h  »  m  ,     M  » r  tt 

M«r       . 

M«rk  Ethrtdi*  frhs-r 
man',  Kr»ln  '"*n- 
h*zn,  Philip  R«^i 
Mirk  Mar 

M»rk  Elhh.lfp  (chair- 
nuuiV  Erwm  '"vn- 
h*ni,  JuMLn  Mil)<-r, 
Mark    May     Philip 

Mark  Rthrntrp  'chnir 

nun'.    Krwui    (' \n- 

bum,  Justin   MilW-r. 

Mark    Miy.    I'hilip 

,     R«'<1  (Oct. 'only:. 


Son.— In  •ddltion.  Erwin  CMiham  »n.1  IVn  HiVha 
Kintt  ttw  <taT  of  M»y  T».  I«S1.  in  N>w  Vorit  <fn.lvine 
rwdio.  Mm.  and  puWicatioo  oper^lvtis  oT  Uw  iniortMa 
I  precnin. 


Tirit  9l  Ike  States  te  Sdbatrge4  Ludt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cw 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  aCAITLANS 

IK  m  BOUSB  OP  RiranXNTATlVES 

Fridav.  July  27. 19S1 
Mr.  FALLCW.  Mr.  Speaker,  vinder 
leftTc  to  extend  my  remarks  \n  the 
RscxMto,  I  iDciude  the  follov.ng  joint 
reaoiutkm.  adopted  by  the  Hou&e  and 
Seimte  ot  the  State  of  Maryland: 

HouM  Joint  RMOlutloa  8 
Joint  reaolutlon  r*questtiig  the  Cc>ngr«u  of 
the  Unltad  8t«t«a  to  enact  a  biU  confirm- 
ing tlM  titl*  of  the  MT«r«l  State*  of  the 
TZaioa  to  wibmerg^d  lands  wlttUn  tbelr 
tMTdcn  and  raqo**^^^  ^^  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Anaed  Servteee  to  bold  hearinga 
to  oMatn  Information  and  to  recommend 
to  tbe  Smate  apfvoprlate  legislation  de- 
g«t«g  tbe  delimiting  territorial  watov  of 
the  United  States 

the  State  <tf  Maryland  U  the 
of  apiiroaclmately  1,600.000  acres  of 
lands  covered  by  tbe  tidal  waters 
of  the  rtiesspeefc'a  Bay  and  Ita  trllKitartes,  ai 
veU  ■•  some  ei.000  acrca  (rf  submirged  lands 
of  the  Atiaatic  coastal  shelf  wltliln  S  miles 
from  the  shore,  subject  only  to  Federal 
of  BftTl^tUm,  commerce,  and  na- 
aad 
I  la  ITIS  the  Stete  of  Maryland  sue- 
to  aU  rtghta  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and. 
M  a  soeerMffa.  the  State  also  became  en- 
UXktA  to  the  reeofntatd  pubUc-law  rlgbu  of 
to  land  within  its  borttes  under 
water*;  and 
by  virtue  of  che  FMeral  Oonstl- 
ttttlOQ  ratlfletf  by  liwylasd  oo  AprU  38.  178S. 
Wm  Blato  aCHarytaad's  righu  to  theee  wb- 
■■fod  laaAi  tiBtfar  aaTtfabto  waters  were 
NeofBhMl  and  forever  tamaUaed.  eobject 
OBly  to  drtatatid  W96tnX  powers  of  navlga* 
iMttiwMH  def oBae;  and 
for   HBoro   than   110   yean   tho 

and 


the  Supreme  Court  have  uniformly,  unani- 
mously, and  conaHtently  recognlMd  that 
title  and  the  rlghU  which  accompany  It.  and 
Whereas  In  1937.  (or  the  first  time  and  as 
an  original  jiroposlHon.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  to  ssaert.  through  the  agency  of 
Secretary  Ickes.  claim  to  tbe  marginal  seas 
by  reaeon  of  the  fact  that  oil  was  being  ex- 
tracted In  those  areas  by  the  State.s.  ai\d 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State*  In  1947  In  a  BUtt  Instituted  by  the 
DepjSLTtment  of  Justice  entitled  L'  S  v  Cali- 
fornia" (332  U  3.  I9l,  overthrew  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  established  precedenus  m 
a  mlghl-makes-rlght  decision  and  held  th.it 
the  United  States  had  paramount  rights 
over  the  submerged  lands  adjacent  to  the 
shores  of  Callfornu  while  nut  deciding  the 
question  of  ownership:  and 

Whereas  In  a  subsequent  deci-si':  n.tit.ecl 
roomer  V  Wit.iell  i3SA  V  S  i8:i  •  decided  In 
IMa.  the  Supreme  Court  held  tliat  the  pu*tr 
of  South  Carolina  to  regulate  ftshiiik;  m  t:.e 
marginal  sea  area  wUhm  its  boundaries  may 
be  exercised  only  "In  the  absei.ce  if  a  c.'n- 
fllcting  Federal  claim."  rltin,,;  U  S  \  CaU- 
forma:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  th.e  Uii;:fd  St,.T*-s 
has  heretofore  Issued  an  Executive  ordrr 
authorizing  the  Secretary  ol  .State  and  the 
Secretary  uf  Interior  to  rerommei.d  estab- 
lishment of  zones  for  Federal  rp.jtil.it  ;on  and 
control  of  "fishery  resou!T=>:,  arc!  h'hii.g 
activities"  in  'those  area;  of  the  hi_-l;  sf;(.i 
contiguous  to  the  coast  of  the  U:.;tt(i 
States."  and  the  Department  of  .State  \i\ 
December  1948  notified  c.  a  tal  State  rffl- 
cials  that  It  will  begin  t..-  put  ii;..s  rci-gram 
Into  efTect,   a!;d 

Whereas  said  Federal  ex:  runve  agenc;'"'' 
have  introduced  in  Cunktre^s  and  ^ii:  at- 
tempt to  speed  the  passage  if  a  bi..  bes'  .*- 
Ing  Federal  ownership  and  cuntrii  liI  the 
marginal  seas  of  all  the  coastal  States,  and 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Ju.stioe  m  the 
proceeding  above  referred  to  entitled  "C  S 
V.  Caltfornia  Is  attemptina:  to  persuade  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  that  the  S.in  Pedro 
Bay  off  the  coast  of  California  is  .\  margiiuii 
sea  and  so  a  Federal  area  except  .a.';  to  pnii.r.s 
within  headlands  which  are  within  6  nules 
of  each  other;   and 

Whereas  the  headlands  of  the  et  tranc"  if 
the  Chesapeaise  Bay  are  more  thai:  ti  niiies 
apart;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  "f  Jastue  has 
publicly  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  like  Delaware  Bay.  u  a  historic 
exception"  to  the  6-mlle  headland  rule  and 
Wnereas,  while  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Executive  branch  of  the  FcoersU 
Government  have  stated  that  the  marijinal 
•ea  rule  did  not  apply  to  navigable  waters 
vlthin  the  boundaries  of  the  State  and  thai; 
Its  extension  would  not  be  sought  there  are 
many  in  oIBce  In  the  Federal  Government 
who  believe  and  strive  to  the  contrary  and 
Whereas  If  the  D«'partment  of  Justice  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  to 
overthrow  more  than  a  hundred  years  of 
established  precedent  and  to  rewrite  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  State*  in  the 
case  of  the  marginal  sea.  there  Is  no  reascjn 
to  believe  that  they  cannot  In  the  near  fu- 
ture similarly  persuade  that  Court  to  extend 
that  doctrine  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Inland  waters  of  Maryland  and  all  other 
Statea,  and  from  there  to  all  public  lands 
and  natural  resources,  and  so  destroy  our 
preeent  system  of  duel  sovereignty  and  con- 
stltutlcmal  government;   and 

Whereas  the  claims  of  those  who  would 
extend  the  Federal  power  are  sought  to  be 
plausibly  and  immediately  masked  under  the 
navi»  tar  defense  uf  natural  resources,  in- 
cltidlng  oil.  and  the  necesalty  of  Federal 
power  over  marginal  seas  for  national 
defense;  and 

Wheretsa  actually  the  establishment  of  the 
open  eeae  at  a  point  within  3  miles  of  the 


shore  line  may,  In  many  ca«  ss.  If  not  all, 
materially  weaken  the  position  of  the  United 
States  In  International  law  anl  thus  hinder 
national  defense;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  erf  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  passed  a  bll  (which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  Jnlted  States ) 
to  retain  in  the  States  their  f  rmerly  undis- 
puted sovereignty  and  rights  v  Ith  the  saving 
provision  as  follows:  "Proiied.  hotcever. 
That  nothing  in  this  act  si  all  affect  the 
use  development.  Improvemei  t.  and  control 
by  or  under  the  authority  )f  the  United 
States  of  said  lands  and  wate  s  for  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  or  flood  ontrol,  or  tha 
production  or  dljtributlon  o  power,  or  be 
construed  as  the  release  or  i  elinquishment 
of  any  rights  of  the  United  States  arising 
under  the  authority  of  Congr  ?ss  to  regulate 
or  Improve  navlE;anon  or  to  p  ovide  for  fio'xl 
control  or  the  production  or  listrlbutlon  of 
p<jwpr",   and 

Whereas  a  majorltv  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  In  the  Congress,  since  the  deci- 
sion of  V  S.  V  Califurnia  have  always 
favored  the  passage  of  such  a   Jill:  and 

Whereas  similar  bills  are  r  dw  pending  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rrfolipcl  by  the  General  Ais  ^mbly  of  Mary' 
Icr.d.  1 1 )  That  the  State  of  K  aryland  Is  em- 
phatically In  favor  of  contm  led  State  own- 
ership and  control,  subject  oi  ly  to  constltu- 
li'inally  delegated  Federal  p'  wers.  of  lands 
and  resources  within  and  bei  eath  navigable 
waters  within  the  boundarle?  of  the  respec- 
tive States  and  requests  Cc  ngress  to  pass 
suitable  legislation  to  that  e  id; 

That  the  Senators  and  V  embers  of  the 
H  I'lse  In  Congress  from  Mar  land  are  here- 
by requested  to  give  active  o  )posltion  to  all 
pending  and  proposed  measures  which  would 
create  Federal  ownership  or  c  Mitrol  of  lands, 
fish,  or  other  resources  bereath  navigable 
waters  within  State  boundar  es.  except  such 
rights  aa  are  delegated  to  tf  e  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constltutloi  of  the  United 
States  and  that  our  Senator.s  and  Members 
of  the  House  In  Congress  are  hereby  request- 
ed t.i  give  their  active  suppo-t  to  legislation 
which  would  recognize  and  confirm  State 
ownership  of  such  property,  and 

(21  That  the  Senate  Corimlttee  on  the 
Armed  Services  t>e  requesteil  to  hold  hear- 
lni;s  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  such  Information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  that  committee 
to  recommend  to  the  Sen  ite  appropriate 
legislation  defining  and  delimiting  the  ter- 
rlt<irlal  watsrs  of  the  United  States  con- 
sistently with  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  International  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  national  defense,  to 
commerce,  and  to  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
marginal  seas  and  the  constitutional  rela- 
tionship with  national  economy  and  national 
defense;  and 

( 3 1  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
mailed  to  each  Senator  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  House  in  Congress  from  Varyland 
and  that  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydlngs,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services,  he  and  he  la  hereby  respect- 
fully requested  to  Introduce  a  resolution  In 
the  Senate  aubstantlally  similar  to  resolu- 
tion ( 2 1  hereof  and  to  expedite  the  hearings 
referred  to  in  that  resolution. 


Joint  Resolution  3 

(1)  That  the  State  of  Maryland  Is  em- 
phatically in  favor  of  continued  State  own- 
ership and  control  subject  only  to  constitu- 
tionally delegated  Federal  powers  of  lands 
and  resources  within  and  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  the  boundaries  of  the  respec- 
tive States  and  requests  Congress  to  pass 
suitable  leglalatlon  to  that  end; 

That  the  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  In  Congrees  from  Maryland  are  hereby 
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requested  to  give  (^>posltton  to  all  pending 
and  propoaed  measures  which  would  create 
Federal  ownership  or  control  of  lands,  flab, 
or  other  resources  kieneath  navigable  waters 
within  State  boundaries,  except  such  rights 
as  are  delegated  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
by  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  our  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  In  Congress  are  hereby  requested  to 
give  their  active  support  to  legislation  which 
would  recognize  and  confirm  State  owner- 
ship of  such  property. 


ConfretsmaB  Brooks'  Report  on  European 
Trip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIViS 

Friday.  July  27,  1951 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
report  submitted  to  me  by  the  Honorable 
Overton  Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  relating 
his  observations  and  conclusions  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  recent  trip  to  Europe.  I  think 
Mr.  Brooks'  views  are  so  ably  presented, 
and  his  report  contains  material  of  such 
importance  to  legislation  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  that  it  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord so  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
may  benefit  from  it. 

The  report  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  RtPRESiENTATivEs. 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  3,  1951. 
Hon.  Cahl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Chaisman:  In  reference  to  my 
recent  trip  to  Europe,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  desire  to 
submit  to  you  several  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations. At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  shoi^  time  which  this  group  of  Con- 
gres,s  spent  In  Europe  was  not  such  as  to  per- 
mit an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject of  European  economy  or  European 
defenses.  Nonetheless,  It  was  long  enough 
to  give  lis  some  definite  Ideas  along  this  line 
within  the  free  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
I  am  writing  this  memorandum  with  the 
thought  by  placing  these  observations  before 
you.  to  some  extent,  our  program  of  Joint  na- 
tional defense  might  be  strengthened  by 
timely  and  proper  constructive  suggestions 
and  criticisms. 

■CONOMIC  IXCOVZKT 

In  the  briefings  which  I  received  as  well 
as  my  own  personal  observations  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  remarkable  economic  recovery 
being  made  by  the  free  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  While  the  group  I  visited  consisted 
of  England,  Norway.  Holland,  Belgliun. 
Prance  Italy,  and  the  American  and  French 
zones  of  Oermany,  the  reaction  was  similar 
wherever  I  turned.  Nor  did  I  rely  entirely 
upon  briefings  and  upon  my  own  personal 
observations.  Insofar  as  I  did  converse  with 
local  people.  I  found  almost  a  completely 
unanimous  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  the 
home  country  had  progressed  along  the  road 
to  a  wholesome  and  stable  economic  recov- 
ery. Just  how  much  of  this  recovery  was  due 
io  otir  own  efforts  and  how  much  to  the  nat- 
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tiraJ  courage  and  pereeverance  of  free  people 
in  Weetem  Eun^^w  Is  dUBcu:.t  to  say;  but 
certainly  the  prognm  has  been  such  as  to 
}ii«tlfy  serlo^u  thoi^ht  and  consideration  of 
the  program  of  an  Immedlat*;  reduction  In 
BCA  expenditures  and  the  elimination  of 
them  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

As  Is  the  case  In  this  country  to  a  much 
leaser  degree.  Inflation  In  Eurofie  Is  a  great 
and  grim  fear.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
fact  has  delayed  recovery,  (uid  It  is  only  the 
economy  Is  anchored  to  a  definite  level  of 
value  that  economic  pro|{Tess  timidly  raises 
Its  bead  and  attempts  to  set  the  stage  for 
real  wholesome  recovery.  I  was  shocked  to 
realize,  for  Instance,  that  the  French  franc, 
which  in  tbe  days  of  World  War  I  was  one  of 
the  strong  currencies  of  Europe,  and  worth 
something  like  23  cents  per  franc  in  Ameri- 
can money,  had  sunk  to  a  low  point  where  It 
Is  roughly  exchanged  at  one-third  cent  per 
franc.  In  the  competitive  market  the  franc 
Is  worth  even  less  than  this  figure.  In  spite 
of  this  rank  Infiatlon  of  currencies,  where 
the  values  remained  constant  for  an  extend- 
ed p>erlod  of  time,  business  has  bad  tbe 
tendency  to  move  toward  normalcy,  shops  to 
fill  with  wares  for  merchandising  and  cus- 
tomers seem  eager  for  the  bargain  counters. 

COMlftTNISM 

With  the  retiim  of  a  more  stable  economic 
condition,  the  fight  against  communism  has 
apparently  been  pushed  ahead.  More  than 
any  other  country  visited  In  Europe.  France 
presented  the  spectacle  of  an  internal  strug- 
gle to  free  itself  of  communism.  Our  party 
was  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  election  and 
the  day  following.  Some  of  us  even  visited 
voting  places  unofBclally  to  observe  the  se- 
renity with  which  the  French  conducted 
their  elections.  Although  we  left  France  too 
early  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the  results  of 
the  election,  subsequent  events  have  clearly 
Indicated  that  slowly,  with  a  painstaking 
effort,  the  great  people  of  this  country  are 
repudiating  communism  and  placing  their 
trust  In  more  stable  parties,  doctrines,  and 
a  more  patriotic  element  of  their  popxila- 
tlon.  It  la  true  that  the  Communists  still 
produce  the  greatest  popular  vote  of  any 
party,  but  the  so-called  center  parties,  to- 
gether with  the  remarkable  strength  of  the 
de  GauUlsts'  factions,  make  It  obvious  that 
the  majority  of  the  French  people  still  stand 
true  to  their  democratic  traditions.  I  be- 
lieve with  an  artful  handling  of  this  situa- 
tion and  full  cooperation  by  our  people,  the 
Europeans  will  respond  to  democratic  doc- 
trines In  the  futiire  aa  they  have  In  the  past. 

MnJTABT   POSTCXZ 

At  this  Juncture.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  detected  throughout  Europe  the  budding 
desire  of  Its  people  to  be  more  adequately 
armed  to  defend  themselves.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  national  defense  movement  Is 
growing  in  these  countries  and  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  building  of  military  organi- 
zations and  tbe  effort  to  obtain  equipment 
for  defense  purposes.  England,  being  lo- 
cated on  an  Island,  presents,  of  course,  a 
different  situation.  It  has  maintained  Its 
navy  and  a  semblance  of  an  army  and  atr 
force.  On  the  Etiropean  Continent,  every 
country  visited  showed  our  group  by  active 
determination  and  by  military  maneuvers 
and  In  other  ways  Its  desire  for  Inunedlate 
national  defense,  and  the  physical  attitude 
and  moral  ability  to  handle  organizations 
and  equipment  Intended  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  eagerness  of  the  young 
men  In  Mm-way.  Belgium,  the  French  zone, 
and  other  places  to  learn  to  handle  the  equip- 
noent  preeenUy  available  and  to  work  In  co- 
operation for  a  larger  defense  effort. 


Barily  the  most  appealing  figure  In  all 
Kurope  is  that  of  Oen.  Dwlgbt  Eisenhower. 
He  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  much  yotmger 


man.  the  experience  of  his  great  command 
in  World  War  n.  and  the  prestige  of  a  man 
who  enjoys  a  unique  place  throughout  the 
world  and  especially  In  Western  Europe. 
With  tireless  energy,  great  organizational 
skill,  and  a  relentless  enthusiasm,  he  Is 
bringing  together  the  leaders  of  the  free 
people  of  Ktirope  into  a  cooperaUvo  effort 
at  national  defense.  Wherever  the  name 
of  General  Eisenhower  Is  used,  the  impres- 
sion upon  Europe  is  apparent. 

Illustrative  of  this  fact  are  the  attacks  the 
Communists  are  making  upon  him  from 
time  to  time  and  his  fine  work  throughout 
Europe.  The  satirical  cartoons  from  Com- 
munist sources  of  his  landing  In  France  con- 
stitute the  banning  of  a  campaign  of  abuse 
and  misrepresentation  and  attaclu  upon 
him  which  have  continued  to  this  present 
hour.  I  was  vory  much  Impressed  by  the 
frank  and  logical  manner  In  which  the  gen- 
eral has  put  together  his  Ideas  for  a  logical 
program  of  European  military  cooperation 
In  defense  of  democratic  Europe. 

ZNOLAMS 

The  group  spent  a  day  visiting  th,}  air 
bases  In  England.  The  British  bases,  of 
course,  were  built  In  World  War  n  but  are 
in  excellent  shape  at  the  present  time.  The 
American  bases  being  btillt  are  to  be  engi- 
neered along  the  familiar  lines  of  bases 
within  the  United  Slates  and  are  to  be  paid 
for  under  Joint  arrangement  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  this  country  on  a  50-50  basis. 
Without  any  definite  contracts  as  to  the 
leagth  of  tenure.  It  seems  to  be  agreeable 
ttat  they  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  this 
ccuntry  as  long  as  Is  necessary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  uf  this  present  emergency. 

I  noted  especially  In  England,  and 
throughout  Western  Europe  generally,  the 
trouble  which  each  base  la  having  with  the 
shortage  of  spare  parts  for  mechanical  equip- 
ment. I  talktKl  with  members  of  British 
B-29  crews  who  told  me  at  different  times 
that  this  was  a  great  problem.  Some  of  tbe 
crew  members  complained  about  engine 
trouble  and  mechanical  disorders  of  the 
B-29,  and  In  doing  so  they  exhibited  a  lack 
of  complete  understanding  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  this  great  plane.  All  complained  of 
inability  to  obtain  spare  parts,  but  thc^  also 
indicated  this  situation  was  Improving.  It 
was  with  a  matter  of  pride  I  learned  that  not 
a  single  B-29  had  cracked  up  during  Its  use 
by  the  British  aviators. 

As  to  spare  parts.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
most  Instances  some  arrangement  could  be 
worked  out  whereby  these  parts  might  be  ob- 
tained overseas.  Arsenals  are  available  in 
England.  Belgium,  France  and  other  places 
for  the  making  of  spare  parts  and  the  very 
fact  that  these  arsenals,  machine  shops  and 
foundries  are  located  near  at  hand,  will  make 
the  matter  of  spare  parts  production  a  sim- 
pler one  and  bring  about  greater  efficiency 
in  the  proper  nuilntenanoe  of  the  compli- 
cated naachlnes  and  equipment  overseas. 
ThU  problem  should  be  worked  out  as  soon 
as  possible  In  the  interest  of  a  better  Euro- 
pean defense. 

coMinrxisM 

The  early  returns  gave  the  Cotnmuntsls  a 
popular  vote  of  5,001,618  with  a  reported 
103  seats  definitely  captured  by  them.  Aa 
against  this,  the  de  Oaullsts  polled  4,039,887 
vot«  with  115  seats.  The  center  parties 
polled  In  excess  of  7.000,000  votes  with  a 
total  in  excess  of  376  seats  and  21  seats  were 
left  to  independents.  This  gives  some  Idea 
of  the  political  situation  existing  In  Prance 
and  gives  some  idea  of  the  struggle  through 
which  thl:>  country  is  going  at  the  present 
time. 


Everybody  in  Europe  realizes  that  Ger- 
many Is  the  key  to  the  European  situation. 
More  than  ever,  today  Western  Germany  la 
necessary  to  a  proper  solution  of  tmr  prot)- 
lems.    We  were  teld  tbe  Ruhr  problem  had 
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__,    aolTCd   and   that   coal   mlatBg 

•ad  aU*l  prochaetton  ar*  pro^rcsKlnf  reason- 
ably iBtlataetarUy.  Tbe  French  tone  stlU 
haa  aoma  [aiwlin  econoaUc  probletna  wbtcti 
ar?  at  oaea  apparent  to  one  who  taJkj  to  the 
„  !tTtag  tn  that  aone.     UntU  Owmany 

tta  proper  f>l«ee  In  the  field  of  affairs 

ft-iaB(  the  free  people  of  Western  Europe 
oar  AActttttaa  In  this  direction  will  cwn- 
ttane. 

It  has  been  propoaed  that  out  of  Western 
Gcnaany  wa  attempt  to  tet  up  »  email  arm; 
of  pcrHapa  250.000  persoM.  carefully  con- 
troDad  and  with  ipeclai  equipment.  Tbla 
army  tdSk^ia  'le  callM  the  German  con- 
atahnlary  o.  it  may  be  a  part  of  our  Army,  or 
tt  nay  be  a«  an  it»dependent  force.  Prop- 
arty  hazMlled  and  piroperly  controlled  such 
%  forea  ml^t  add  a  !7"ea*^  deal  to  the  sta- 
MUty  of  Central  and  Western  Eurcoe.  but 
gnat  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  a  return 
to  anythinc  like  the  mUltartam  which  pre- 
eedad  World  War  n  In  Germany  I  mb^bt 
•tBti  that  since  Germany  has  been  shorn  of 
%  larfe  part  of  tta  eastern  provinces  and  has 
bsaai  dlTldad  between  the  Soviet  and  West- 
•m  Pawata.  the  Kttropean  fear  of  a  con- 
•olidated  militant  Germany  U  greatly  re- 
teoad.  Ml  uot  aUmlnated. 

AM^cAj*  rwoyn 
Hf  ttme  white  in  Oermacy  was  spent 
Iflifaly  wtth  American  troopa  tn  our  oc- 
Cuplad  Boaa.  I  went  by  tram  from  Wles- 
^ailtn.  haartijiiTtrm  of  the  air  command, 
to  Oraf«n«ohr  with  Maj.  Gen  Paul  Dahl- 
^Diat,  then  commandlxig  general  of  the  First 
XXflakm.  hut  now  recently  made  corps  com- 
TiM  Fourth  DlTl£lon  was  there 
iato  Oomany  and  one  of  the  great 
which  it  had  encouz  tered  was  the 
prohleni 

Thim  la  getting  to  be  a  moat  serious  prob- 
laa  la  numerous  pimoet  In  Europe.  The 
aMIlty  to  olMatn  hooatng  U  not  as  nuent  new 
•a  tt  waa  immadlatety  after  tho  end  of  World 
War  n.  Paople  have  become  settled  in  their 
koaaa  aad  are  not  aaatly  (lltpnaafasert.  The 
lafttis  ot  soma  5.000.000  paopla  from  the 
occupied  aooa  In  the  eaat  and  from 
ooontrtea  baa  made  the  houaing  prob> 
a  lUAetiit  one.  In  advaooe  of  tha  com- 
ing of  tba  Fourth  lUTlaton  an  effort  was 
Bada  to  aattofactorily  arrange  for  boualns; 
hnt  la  aptta  of  great  efforta  made,  as  addl- 
ttooal  troopa  are  brought  Into  tha  occupied 
■ooa  ot  Oermany  our  hoaalng  troubles 
BMttBk.  It  ciay  bafome  naeaasary  that  we 
fevSd  oanalderahla  houaing  in  our  oocuiried 
■MM  at  Oaraoaay  even  at  thla  late  date. 

I  ipaBt  ttma  inapaeting  tuUta  at  the  First 
OMrtea.  aapactoUy  the  Ststamth  Infantry. 
Z  MB  ftod  to  report  that  I  found  thla  dlTiaion 
tat  wtth  modem  maehaataed  aquip- 
it.  baettidlng  taaka,  martitna  guna.  rtflea, 

HrttUary.  More- 
baa  thought 
to  ■tiffs  the  old  Curman  maneuver 
mmt  •mitebia  to  Oaatr  marlnwnn  poaalbUl- 
IIML  Hoc  only  ito  kxsl  uniu  ot  our  troopa 
OM  ttoaaa  maneuvw  timm  eonatantly,  but 
mtti  fltm  all  parta  ot  Oermany  and  from 
AlHtrfa  ar*  btougbt  tn  for  training  there.^ 
I  at  tba  preaant  rt«e  ot  tha  manatieer 
'  troopa  badly  naad  additional  acraaga 
troopa  ant0  tha 
L«  far  lacta-aeala  aanauvara  the 

tn   tana 
natty  aoflar  ftum  lack  of  availabla 

•ad  la  tba  blUat  morala 

to  ba  blfb.    Tha  im- 

ot  praooMdMbt  and  dlatrl- 

baiprol  to  Iht  eai^any  and  bat- 

•»  tiM  anM  ttaa  a  ttmlted 

fooda,  may 
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acceniblllty  of  the  bases  make  outside  enter- 
tainment practically  tmpoeelble. 

poismoN  gr  spain 

Wherever  we  went  In  Buropie  the  quesUon 
was  asted  aa  to  the  poeslble  po^uion  ut  ^3pa;n 
In  reference  to  ths  military  recr  very  of  itint 
continent.  In  every  Instance  where  n.;!iui:v 
men  were  requested  opinions,  they  aWii.^^!; 
Invarisbly  were  lo  the  effect  ih.M  Spiun 
constituted  a  tremenduus  asset  whi-h  w.is 
beir^  overlooked  I  thlnlt  what  a:  tracked  ii  •> 
miiitary  sc  much  were  t.he  arnues  o:  Spai:: 
Poorly  equipped.  It  Is  true,  but  *i';h  .■H-a.-on'-d 
manpower  available  and  dependable  Ij:  emer- 
gency purposes. 

The  view  of  the  United  Kingd  nn  and  '  » 
!ike  extent  that  of  Prance,  is  nKiiinsi  ^*v  ;i;-S'  - 
ciation  of  Spain  into  any  orga:.i«*d  U'-If-n:  •' 
of  Europe  The  fear  wns  man ;f esc  In  son^.e 
qu.irters  that  the  a.sst)Ciation  cf  Spain  \ivo 
an  organization  for  the  defense  oi  Euro-.se 
would  ■  be  an  element  of  weaKi:es.s  whicii 
might  indicate  in  ihe  mlnd.->  ul  many  th  ir 
the  Pyrenees  rather  than  the  Rhine  w  is  ti~.e 
1951  Maginot  Line  of  defense.  There  is  i.o 
doubt  but  what  the  \  lew  of  people  suUi  a-s 
this  should  be  desLre»J  and  should  r^Telve 
conskleratlon.  At  the  same  time,  if  the 
ov»r-aii  purpose  of  our  beln*;  i:i  F-i;-'  r;e 
TM-K  IB  ui  build  up  def6nse.-^  it  is  dirfii''.',  "•> 
understand  just  why  a  larste  n»;t  n  •-ik  h  i^ 
Spain,  with  a  compRrailvely  lar^e  nrmv  <  .ail- 
able.  can  be  completely  Ignored. 

HLANCE 

The  Prench-occupied  rone  preaanto  a 
startling  contru.-^t  to  that  of  the  American- 
occupied  Bone  Under  EC.A  expenditurts  w<^ 
have  primed  the  factories  and  WL.rkahups  t 
our  occupied  zone  in  Oennan.y  aad  a.s  a  re- 
sult progress  Is  seen  at  every  turn  Peo|;:9 
are  busy.  In  fact  bustling.  The  land  Is  beii.«; 
tilled  to  the  very  limit  of  available  .n  rea^e 
and  crops  seemed  to  be  gixxi  wlicn  we  wer- 
In  the  area.  Smokestacks  beUhed  s.-nuke 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  dinner  pmi  in 
the  hand  of  the  worker  gave  Irreiutabif 
evidence  of  empioyment  At  the  same  time 
no  systematic  effort  is  being  made  to  re- 
build the  bombed-out  plants  aiid  h;mes. 
People  still  live  In  houses  with  on*  ji  two 
walU  crtimpled  up  into  a  pile  .:f  clt-bris. 
roofs  with  openings  to  the  sky  In  ptares 
and  floors  warped  and  unstable.  Un'il  the 
German  people  Jeel  assured  that  the  Ru.-- 
slans  wll.i  not  come  in  and  take  over,  they 
are  withholding  reconstruction  o:i  a  lar^e 
scale. 

In  the  French  zone  employment  Is  not  at 
the  level  of  the  American  zone  The  rdr  of 
industry  and  of  assurance  docs  not  prevail. 
The  people  dreas  more  shabbily  and  the  ii^rk 
of  large  governmental  expenditures  tay  the 
occupying  powers  Is  evident. 

On  the  other  band,  the  maneuvers  of  the 
French  troopa  while  in  this  zone  presented 
a  spectacle  of  alert  activity.  The  young  men 
In  the  unit  on  maneuvers  used  tanks  with 
facility  and  confidence  of  training  and  en- 
thusiasm. Tha  markamanshlp  was  excel- 
lent. 

One  ot  the  great  problems  of  the  future 
wtiich  must  be  oaet  Is  the  pay  of  troops  ut 
this  ooiutry.  Of  oourae.  the  pay  of  otir  own 
aokUars  la  far  higher  than  anything  else  la 
Xuropa.  So  low,  in  fact.  Is  the  pay  of  sol- 
dlera  from  other  countries  that  often  thla 
la  a  aouroe  of  much  friction.  A  movement 
la  now  on  to  attempt  some  equalization  of 
pay  aoHMag  the  Karope*n  countries.  Such  a 
prograic  cannot  and  tfiould  not  affect  the 
pay  of  tha  American  soldiers. 

Ob  tba  otbar  hand,  when  the  economies 
of  tba  fraa  eountrtaa  of  Wcatem  Europe  win 
panalt  aooM  increaaa  la  pay  might  be  fully 
jnatliiart.  It  Ir  not  bard  to  train  an  un- 
BklJlad  Biaa  aad  produoa  out  of  him  an 
•soaUant  aiThanic  and  artisan.    With  low 

EflM  tfJSmlty  eooMa  In  trying  to  keep 
la  tba  armad  aeryloaa  after  he  has  ac- 
qotrad  a  taehnlcal  skill  needed  in  civilian 


Industry.  Army  careers  are  broken  short  by 
lack  of  pay  and  career  men  are  forced  to 
turn  tn  civilian  fields  for  funds  needed  to 
maintain  their  families  and  meet  their 
re.'iptjnslblHtlee. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  however,  I 
kn<jw  that  pay  Is  one  of  the  heavy  expendi- 
tures ir.  any  defense  program.  If  the  Euro- 
,  ean  nations  themselvee  are  to  meet  this 
prihlem  they  are  %otng  to  be  required  very 
SM-in  to  raise  to  a  mtich  higher  level  their 

'Ati  expenditures  for  national  defense.  I 
t  •  iiv'Vf  it  would  be  unfortunate  If  our  coun- 

v  :i*t'"ipted  tn  the  organizing  of  the  de- 
:  ;.-f.s  I  Furopt  to  enter  into  the  pny  prob- 
.Lin.  O'or  people  are  the  highest  paid  and 
Canada  comes  next.  v.  I'h  others  In  the  de- 
H-'>:;fling  line.  This  is  one  problem  which 
: .  ;  u.hiMj?  for  an  early  solution. 

While  presenting  this  idea,  I  was  interested 
in  the  program  sponsored  by  high  com- 
n,.inder.s  in  our  occupied  zone  for  a  savings 
\.r  «ram  for  American  troops.  Our  st.i.T  o{&- 
' -rs  are  encouraelng  not  only  the  enlisted 
men  but  the  cfllcers  to  set  aside  funds  for 
tiie  proverbial  rainy  day  when  they  may  be 
needed  by  American  soldiers  for  themselves 

r  tlieir  .'amillee.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
'.fry  high  percentage  of  savings  In  some  of 
the  areas  In  the  American  zone,  and  I  espe- 
cially commend  the  commanding  ofBcers 
who  have  sponsored  and  carried  on  such  a 
prjgram  with  the  resiilts  obtained.  With 
Inflated  markets  over8<tas  In  many  Instances 
and  the  dollar  lacking  the  purchasing  pwwer 
1'  normally  should  have,  our  troops  do  not 
malte  a  mistake  In  setting  aside  funds  for 
us*^  when  they  return  to  their  homes  In  the 
United  States. 

Respectfully  yours. 

OVIHTON  BaooKS, 
3f*"mber  of  Congress. 


In     Memoriam,     Forrest     P.     Sherman, 
Admiral,    United    States    Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF   MABSACITDSZTTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV13 

Friday.  July  27, 19 SI 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  order  of 
services  at  the  funeral  of  Admiral  For- 
rest P.  Sherman  at  Arlio&ton  Cemetery 
this  afternoon: 

Oaont  OF  SnncB 

Hymn.  Christ.  The  Lord  is  Risen  Today — 
Band. 

OPUnHO    SZMTUfCKB 

(All  sUndlng) 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,"  salth 
the  Lord:  "he  that  belloveth  In  Me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whoso- 
ever llveth  and  belteveth  tn  Me.  shall  never 
die." 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth.  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth:  and  thotigh  this  body  be  destroyed, 
yet  shall  I  see  Ood:  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
as  a  stranger. 

We  brotigbt  nothing  Into  thla  world,  and 
it  la  certain  wc  can  carry  nothing  out.  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away: 
bleaaad  ba  tba  name  at  tba  Lord. 


(Raad  racponalvaly,  all  standlnc) 
Tba  Lcrd  is  my  light  and  my  aalTatloo: 
whom  then  shall  I  fear?     The  Lord  la  tba 
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strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  then  shall  I  be 
afraid. 

One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  which 
I  will  require;  even  that  I  may  dwell  In  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
to  behold  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  visit  His  temple. 

For  In  the  time  of  trouble  He  shall  hide 
me  in  His  tabernacle:  yea,  In  the  secret  place 
of  His  dwelling  shall  He  hide  me,  and  set  me 
up  upon  a  rock  of  stone. 

Therefore  will  I  offer  in  His  dwelling  an 
oblation,  with  gr<?at  gladness:  I  will  sing  and 
speak  praises  unto  the  Lord. 

Harken  unto  my  voice.  O  Lord,  when  I 
cry  unto  Thee;  have  mercy  upon  me,  and 
hear  me. 

My  heart  hath  talked  of  Thee,  seek  ye  my 
face:    Thy   face.   Lord,   •will   I   seek. 

0  hide  not  Thou  Thy  fcce  from  me,  nor 
in  St  thy  servant  away  in  displeasure. 

Thou  hast  been  my  succor;  leave  me  not, 
neither  forsake  me  O  God  of  my  salvation. 

1  should  utterly  have  fainted,  but  that  I 
hrlleve  verily  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
m  the  land  of  the  living. 

0  tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure:  lae  strong. 
and  He  shall  comfort  thine  heart;  and  put 
thou  thy  trust  In  the  Lord. 

PSALM  CXXI 

1  Will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills;  from 
whence  cometh  my  help? 

My  help  cometh  even  from  the  Lord,  who 
hath  made  heaven  and  earth 

He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved; 
and  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  sleep. 

Behold  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither 
slumber  nor  sleep. 

The  Lord  himself  is  thy  keeper;  the  Lord 
Is  thy  defense  upon  thy  right  hand. 

So  that  the  sun  shall  not  burn  thee  by 
day.  neither  the  moon  by  night. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thee  from  all  evil; 
yea.  It  Is  even  He  that  shell  keep  thy  soul. 

The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out,  and 
thy  coming  in.  from  this  time  forth  for 
evermore. 

GLORIA  PATHI 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost; 

As  it  was  In  the  beginning.  Is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

THE  LESSON 

(All  seated) 
ST.  JOHN  xiv:i 
Jesus  said.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled : 
ye  believe  In  God,  believe  also  In  Me.  In  My 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions:  If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  If  I  go  and 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again, 
and  receive  you  unto  Myself;  that  where  I 
am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  And  whither  I 
go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know.  Thomas 
salth  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
Thou  go<ast;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way? 
Jesus  salth  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father,  but  by  Me. 

THE   CREED 

(All  standing) 

I  believe  In  God  the  Father  almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth: 

And  In  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord; 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary:  suffered  imder  Pontius 
Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  burled.  He 
descended  Into  hell.  The  third  day  He  roee 
again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sltteth  on  the  right  hand  of  Ood 
the  Father  almighty:  from  thence  He  shall 
come  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  In  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  holy  Catho- 
lic church,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  tba 
body,  and  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 


THE  FUmS 

(Seated,  with  head  bowed) 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 

And  with  thy  spirit. 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father,  who  art  tn  Heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come  Thy 
win  be  done,  on  earth  as  It  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  dally  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us.  And  lead  us  not 
Into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

Remember  Thy  servant  Forrest.  O  Lord,  ac- 
cording to  the  favor  which  Thou  bearest  unto 
Thy  people,  and  grant  that,  Increasing  in 
knowledge  and  love  of  Thee,  he  may  go  from 
strength  to  strength.  In  the  life  of  perfect 
service.  In  Thy  heavenly  kingdom;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  llveth  and 
relgneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ever, 
one  Ood.  world  without  end.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  cur  heavenly  Father,  In 
whose  hands  are  the  living  and  the  dead; 
we  give  Thee  thanks  for  all  those  Thy  serv- 
ants who  have  laid  down  their  lives  In  the 
service  of  our  country.  Grant  to  them  Thy 
mercy  and  the  light  of  Thy  presence,  that 
the  good  work  which  Thou  hast  begun  In 
them  may  be  perfected;  through  Jesus  Christ 
Thy  Son  of  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  created  man  in 
thine  own  Image;  grant  uf.  grace  fearlessly 
to  contend  against  evil,  and  to  make  no  peace 
with  oppression:  and,  that  we  may  reverently 
use  our  freedom,  help  us  to  employ  it  In  the 
maintenance  of  Justice  among  men  and  na- 
tions, to  the  glory  of  Thy  Holy  Name; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Almighty  Ood.  Father  of  mercies  and  giver 
of  all  comfort;  deal  graciously,  we  pray  Thee, 
with  all  those  who  mourn,  that,  casting  every 
care  on  Thee,  they  may  know  the  consolation 
of  Thy  love;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

THE  BLESSING 

Unto  God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection 
we  commit  Forrest.  The  Lord  bless  him  and 
keep  him.  The  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine 
upon  him,  and  be  gracious  unto  him.  The 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  him,  ai'-d 
give  him  peace,  both  now  and  evermore. 
Amen. 

THE  GOO  or  PXATX 

The  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from 
the  dead  oiu"  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  covenant;  make  you  per- 
fect In  ever  good  work  to  do  His  will,  work- 
ing In  you  that  which  Is  well  pleasing  In 
His  sight;  through  Jestis  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

Hymn,  Eternal  Father,  Strong  To  Save — 
Band. 

( Guests  will  remain  In  their  seats  until  the 
funeral  cortege  clears  the  amphitheater.) 

All  that  the  Father  glveth  me  shall  coma 
to  me;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will 
In  no  wise  cast  out. 

He  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  will 
also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies  by  His  spirit 
that  dweUeth  In  tis. 

Wherefoiv  my  heart  ia  glad,  and  my  glory 
rejolceth:  my  flesh  also  shaU  rest  in  hope. 

Thou  Shalt  show  me  the  path  of  life;  in 
Thy  presence  is  the  fulneae  of  Joy.  and  at 
Thy  right  hand  there  is  pleasure  for  ever- 
nK>re. 

TBK  COKIOTTAI. 

Unto  Almighty  God  ve  commend  the  sotil 
of  otu'  shipmate  departed,  and  we  commit 
his  body  to  the  grotmd — earth  to  earth,  aahes 
to  aahea,  duat  to  luat — in  sure  and  certain 
hope  at  the  restirrection  tmto  eternal  life, 
throufb  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ;  at  whoaa 
ccKning  in  gloriotis  majesty  to  Judge  tba 
world,  the  earth  and  the  tea  shall  give  up 


their  dead,  and  tha  corruptlbla  bodies  of 
those  u'ho  sleep  in  him  shall  be  changed, 
and  made  like  unto  His  own  glorious  body: 
according  to  the  mighty  working  waereby  He 
Is  able  to  subdue  ail  things  unto  Himself. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me.  Write:  Prom  henceforth  blessed  are  the 
desd  who  die  In  the  Lord :  even  so  salth  the 
spirit,  forlhey  rest  from  their  labors. 

THE  PaATXKil 

The  Lord  be  with  you. 
And  with  thy  spirit. 
Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Our  Father  who  art  In  heaven,  hallowed 
by  Thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  Is  In  heaven.  Give 
us  this  day  our  dally  bread.  And  forgive  us 
cur  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  tres- 
pass against  us.  And  lead  us  not  Into  temp, 
tatlon.  But  deliver  us  from  evil.  For  Thine 
is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  glory  forever 
and  ever.     Amen. 

O  God  whose  mercies  cannot  be  numbered, 
accept  our  prayers  on  behalf  cf  the  soul  of 
Thy  servant  departed,  and  grant  him  an 
entrance  Into  the  land  of  llRht  and  Joy.  In 
the  fellowship  of  Thy  saints.  Tlirough  Jestis 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Almighty  Ood.  we  entrust  all  who  ara  dear 
to  us  to  Thy  never-falling  care  and  love,  for 
this  life  and  tht  life  to  come;  knowing  tlvat 
Thou  art  doing  for  them  better  things  than 
we  can  desire  or  pray  for;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

O  Lord,  support  us  ah  the  day  long,  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  cornea, 
and  the  busy  work  Is  hushed,  and  the  fever 
of  life  Is  over,  and  our  work  la  done.  Then 
In  Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  tiife  lodging,  and  a 
holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last.     Amen. 

BENEDICTION 

The  Peace  of  Ood,  which  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding, keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in 
the  knowledge  and  love  of  Ood,  and  of  Hii 
Son  Jestis  Christ  our  Lord:  And  the  blessing 
of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  amongst  you,  and  re- 
main with  you  always.     Amen. 

May  the  souls  of  all  the  faithftil  depart«d 
through  the  mercies  of  God  rest  in  peace, 
may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them.  Amen. 


Aid  to  tkc  PakttiBC  Refofcet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAJEIKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF  ictasoimi 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RH»BESENTAT1V» 

Friday,  July  27, 1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recobo,  I  Include  herewith  a  statement 
by  Ms^.  Thomas  J.  McMahon.  presi- 
dent. Pontifical  Mission  for  Palestine, 
and  national  secretary.  Catholic  Near 
East  Welfare  Association; 

BTATcmirr  FOB  tks  Hocss  CoicMTmB  cm 
ToKOSM  Arraxas 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section  304 
of  title  n  of  the  propoaed  draft  of  tba  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  19A1.  as  prsstntad  tn  tba 
background  pamphlet.  Mutual  Oacuilty  for 
riacal  Taar  1962.  and  in  tb«  rdrraat  pnfa- 
tory  paces.  eap«:tally  psfcc  26  aatiilcd  "AM 
to  the  PalestUM  Bafugaea." 
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ray  oompctcnev  tn  answering  tbe 
lOTltatton  of  the  Boum  commlttve 
itw  tn  Uw  fan  tbat.  for  wvcraj  years.  I  have 
iMPn  aetlTeiy  «nfa«f<<l  in  relief  and  bumani- 
tarlaa  «orfc  aiBon<{  tbe  people  of  the  Middle 
Baat  and  that  for  Um  past  S  year*  I  have 
Iwen  pcnonally  ax»d  pbyatcally  present  ibere 
to  direct  tbe  aetlvltlea  of  the  Catholic  Church 
m  behalf  ot  the  PaJeatinian  reftigees.  Ac- 
cordsn^'ly  I  am  more  than  deeply  .nterestwl 
m  the  prolccjraticn  of  every  aid  possible,  on 
tbe  part  of  our  C-overnmeni  and  ■?  every 
agency,  whether  public  cr  voluntary  *.<'  the 
Near  and  M.ddie  Eam  bhcI  more  precisey  to 
the  Arab  refugees  of  Paleatme. 

That  It  ta  abaoluttly  necessary  to  con- 
tinue such  aid  everyone  even  reino»e:\  ac- 
quainted vith  the  problem  must  admit  with- 
out qtiaUScaUcn.  We  who  have  workPd  ao 
k>vf  aoMiiag  these  destitute  Palestmians 
would  view  w:th  very  genuine  horror  any 
otbrr  point  of  view  The  Palestinian  Arabs 
•ra  the  Innocent  victima  of  tJie  warlare  thai 
cncuiXed  them  and  forced  them  out  of  their 
bonaes.  and  a«  the  fourth  succesaire  year  of 
this  tragedy  now  begins,  it  tLnds  them  m  the 
aasM  coocinulng  neecU  while  their  state  cf 
mind  must  be  described  as  one  of  des[>air. 
Tbe  United  B-ates  cskunot  afford  to  i^^r^ake 
tbeae  exilea.  and  the  radical  roouve  for  such 
aid  goaa  far  beyond  a  mutual -aecurtty  pro- 
gram it  Is  basic  Justice  on  our  part  to  keep 
on  helping  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
innocafil  vkcum^  uf  homeless  people. 

We  go  well  beyond  politics  when  we  point 
out  to  tbe  designated  representatives  uf  tbe 
noble  and  gcneroua  American  people  that 
there  can  be  no  security  in  the  Middle  East 
until  U>e  problen.  of  the  Palestinian  refugees 
is  aolTCd.  Tbe  very  existence  of  the  prcbtem 
bss  caused  not  only  complete  privation 
aaaoDg  tbe  vtctlma  themaelvee;  It  has  also 
tarougbt  about  an  econooiic  and  moral  crisis 
In  the  Middle  East,  embittering  every  honor- 
able citizen  of  the  nations  Involved. 

Wow,  tn  all  honesty.  let  It  be  said  that  the 
— gnantmous  aid  of  tbe  American  Nation 
win  w*  be  tbe  only  factor  tn  aoirtng  vrhat 
I  considwr  tbe  moat  aggii-avattng  problem  In 
tte  pattern  of  a  bcFped-for  world  peace.  By 
•0  wwns.  and  out  of  strict  justice,  let  the 
Vnttorf  States  vote  as  much  monetary  aid 
as  possible  to  tbe  United  Nstlons*  program 
Itar  th*  nrilef  of  tbe  Palestinians,  but  hi  a 
fTMter  dsfrae  we  beg  our  leglalators  to  see 
cisarty  wbst  Is  invotred. 

In  tbe  very  excellent  explanations  of  the 
Muttial  Secvuity  Act.  you  write  of  the  con- 
tlntaanoe  of  direct  relief,  though  on  a  dimln- 
tablnc  aoAto,  and  of  tbe  reintecratton  oi  the 
refvfsss  li;  the  economic  life  of  the  Middle 
Sast.  What  have  you  done  for  a  jtiat  settle- 
ment of  tbs  PalactUM  qtMfstkm?  What 
bars  you  done  to  compenute  the  homelesa 
people  who  did  not  give  up  their  homes  vol- 
untarllyt  Tou  will  never  achieve  peace  tn 
tbe  Middle  last  until  you  have  given  these 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  people  the  rigbtJ 
Ukat  are  BMSt  eartatnly  tbcirs.  Tou  have 
been  voting  to  tbe  UNRWA  and  Its  antece- 
dent agencies  a  respectable  aid  each  year 
siaoe  tbe  problem  began,  but  it  is  another 
tblbf  to  solve  the  problem  at  ita  roots. 

W«  must  not  think  of  the  Palestinian  ref- 
ncas  as  tin>am,>t.  almost  unworthy  objects 
of  charity.  Among  these  good  people  tbe 
■OBbar  Is  toclon  of  those  wbo  are  woTMler- 
fMUy  tvaiaad.  weU  cultured,  genuinely  moral. 
men  sad  women  wbo  eould  take  tbetr  places 
witlt  jou  and  «itb  us  all  in  any  walk  of  life. 
Wby  tben  sbould  we  speak  of  a  dole  for  such 
as  tbaast  In  tbe  name  of  Ood.  let  the  rep- 
fWiBtalliis  of  tbe  Amerfean  people  exam- 
la*  tbe  roots  of  tbe  PalestliM  qoestion  and 
aasfc  to  make  soae  reparation  for  man's  tn- 
biimanlty  to  man. 

X4  OB  by  all  SMau  voU  Om  atd  that  has 
baaa  determined  for  the  isftigMs  of  Palea- 
dna.  Since  it  is  an  too  little  with  which 
to  solT*  the  problem.  It  is  our  bounden  duty 


to  go  much  further  and  try  •'.  ft-.r!  •:,»■  re.'-- 
lessness.    the    misery     the    homeless. cs      i 

thejte  p<K-)r  people.  Theie  is  ao  dcub".  t;-.,-- 
men  of  g'  ':cl  »'t'.'.  In  t..ui  couatry  will  vheri'fv 
make  the  MiUUie  E.-i.%t  a*,  much  a  part  of  the 
free  world  as  we  are 


Peril  OQ  Your  Food  Sbeif 

EXTENSION  OF  REM/VRKS 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or    NFW    T'    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  H  EI'R  5?Fr»rr  *  TTVKS 

ThuT^dcii.  July  26.  I'v^l 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  T'-- 
c^T.*.  years  ^.ave  .-een  marvelous  advances 
in  ihe  oCifnl.Cc  yrocc-.6;ii,:4  jm^  h" ---.!•  • 
mg  of  food.  Oar  tables  are  f  i  .-.iii. 
wholescme  drlscacies  more  tempriri!.;  vnn 
easier  to  prepare  than  mo.st.  (  f  us 
dreameil  pc^sib!*"  Ypt.  -.vifh  'H  'his 
protrre^s,  r.  new  anri  pressing  d;in  ?r  :ip- 
jiears. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  regu- 
lation in  the  Food  and  Dru,^  Admai^strA- 
tion  requii'inM  a  firm  to  receive  Uie  ap- 
proval of  that  Administration  pnor  U) 
marketing  any  substance  In  additin:: 
thereto,  the  Pood  and  Dru?  .Adm'ni-tra- 
tlon  accepts  the  st<Ttement  of  the  mar- 
keting firm  on  face  value  l.^at  the  safety 
of  the  preparation  has  been  estiibli.>ned 

The  following  article  appeared  :n  Ww 
July  1951  issue  of  the  American  Maua- 
zine.  The  author  ConRrr.vsma:i  J^mks 
J  DuANrf,  i?  chairman  of  the  Nonpar- 
tisan House  Select  Ccimm:;t'>"  'In  L'-ivp^-- 
tigate  the  Use  of  Chem;cal>  m  Food 
Products.  Thr.s  body  has  bern  holdinij 
hearings  for  nearly  a  year  to  dct':^rmine 
the  effect  of  such  chemical.^  on  Uie  Na- 
tion's health.  These  hcirm^s  have  re- 
vealed evidence  that  iiundred5  of  un- 
tested and  unproved  chemical.^,  in  the 
hands  of  irresponsible  food  m.i:  jf.u- 
turers.  are  threatening  the  health,  and 
even  the  lives,  of  our  fami!iP5 

Pnm.  ON   Yox«  Food  Sheu 

(By  Jaius  J.  Dblajtet,  Representauve  trom 
New  York ) 

Mot  lon^  a^  a  froisen-food  packer  wa^  told 
that  thi.s  new  shipment  of  pearhes  w<»uld 
stay  br^^t  and  freah  looking  If  h«  added  t 
touch  of  thiourea  Ka  tried  it  The  chem- 
ical worked  a  miracle  of  rreRhnes.«  and  col  jr- 
Ing.     The  abipment  vent  a^jt. 

Another  frozen -peach  firm  did  thr 
thing.  Btfore  .^hlppinf  out  ItK  product 
ever.  It  invited  the  local  Food  and 
Administration  Inspectors  to  test  the 
Samples  were  fed  to  experiment;*! 
Within  a  lew  hrmrs  they  all  died. 

By  nearest  chance  the  in-speciors 
learned  of  the  first  packer's  shipnient 
that  moment  go.  there  took  place  a.s  exritint; 
and  drauMtlc  a  chase  as  ever  thrilled  a  Holly- 
wood film  audience.  And  tiius  time  th«' 
stakes  were  more  than  the  pr..  >■  r  jn  ad- 
mission. They  were  llie  lives  1  •  i:'-. i.^.u ..:.•) 
of  men.  women,  and  childreu. 

Portunately.  the  episode  had  a  happy  er.d- 
Ing.  All  of  the  peaches,  stii:  hrli;ht  j,nd  .stiil 
deadly,  were  Intercepted  before  thfy  cu-Ud  be 
eaten  by  unsuspecting  American  fanUMes. 

Other  episodes  have  not  ended  sc  hippily 

Several  years  ago  a  salt  sub&tltutp  vas  put 
on  tbe  market  for  tjse  by  people  or.  a  Ic*- 
■alt  diet.  It  contained  lithium  chlirtde  a 
chemical  whose  effect  had  been  oi;;-,   at;i>«'r- 
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firiaJly  tested.    Three  persons  died  before  the 

sail  nnild  be  withdrawn  from  the  mar.ket. 

These  Instances  point  up  a  blunt  fact:  Our 
fo*.d  .supply  13  being  doctored  by  hundreds 
of  new  chemicals  whose  safety  has  not  yet 
^^fe.•^  established. 

.M.u.y   ( .'    tJ.ese   chemicals  were  developed 

d'lring  and  alter  the  war      Most  of  th  e:i  may 

rr  ve  harmlesw,  but  er.ough  have  been  proved 

fi;iri«rpr'\i.';  and  even  deadly  to  make  us  won- 

.ir  h":!  ■  h  is  threatened. 

In  the  yeri'  •.  .at  the  House  committee  has 
been  Investigiilng  this  problem,  scores  of 
noted  sclent. .St*  have  testified  that  the  rapid 
rate  at  which  s\  bKtanres.  heretolore  foreigti 
lo  the  body,  are  tieing  Intnxluced  directly  or 
Indirectly  mt'  -  ur  f end  l.s  alarming  and  mav 
have  St  serious  effect  on  the  hotalth  of  all  oi 
u.-    e-   -kiaily  r.ir  cl'.ildren 

Nothing  is  mo.e  Important  to  the  Ameri- 
can tamilv  It  is  axioms.ttc  to  say  that  tbe 
survival  of  the  c-ountry.  as  well  as  its  democ- 
racy, depends  en  the  health  uf  its  citizens. 
T5ie  sncckine  numt»er  of  our  yowng  mei5  wh  j 
raiiiot  meet  the  relatively  modest  physical 
:'  ..:  ':.?::".-  f  our  artned  ser-vices  must 
make  ph.  h  of  U5  ask  the  reasons  (or  this 
re-fTvoir  of  IJl  health  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
V   . .(  ,;      .  1  .t^.;;dant  food  supply. 

!•;-■  ^■:  •■t.'.r.z  number  of  metital  diseases 
n..ikf-  .i.c'  A-i.der  if  there  is  not  sr^me  con- 
rpctlm  betwfpn  that  problem  and  the  many 
i.t-w  c.*:emical5  ns€^  in  our  foods.  In  New 
Y"rk  P's'e  alpine,  menta!  hospitals  now  care 
:  r  'i!T''>CO  patients — almost  1  patient  to  be 
'iippor'ed   by  every   100  citlrens 

Why    then,    nne    asks,    are    new   chemicals 

I  he  u.swcr  :s  easy.  TYiey  are  relatively 
fheap  easy,  and  work  wonders  as  preservers. 
fclendprs,  sofienens.  bleachers.  en^uLsifters.  In- 
wct  and  fungus  killers,  and  crop  stimulatf  rs. 

In  •,.  ne  prfxJuct  for  ex.ample — bread,  lesti- 
Tr">My  has  r«  vpnied  th&t  many  bakers  have 
f.ven  a.jle  to  reducf  the  amount  of  shcrten- 
Irtt  in  the  !ast  .several  years  by  about  60  per- 
cent This  they  have  done  by  chemical 
.:n;u!slfiers  ftr-t  nut  rn  the  market  In  1947. 

Here  Ls  the  .  ver-all  scoreboard  at  the  pres- 
ent lime:  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tis h:t.s  listed  704  chemicals  which  are  be- 
liiK  used  in  our  regular  lood  supply,  of  which 
■  nly  4i8  are  known  to  be  safe.  In  other 
w  Ids.  276  chemicals  are  unknown  and  un- 
te  ted  quantities,  and  scnne  cf  them  may 
Of  s'"'A:y  poisoning  us. 

Tf.!«  potenually  lethal  situation  Is  due 
to  a  curious  loophole  in  our  present  laws— 
a  ixsKic  legal  joker  that  permits  us  to  tie- 
c  .me  a  nauon  of  150.000,000  guinea  pigs 
guileles.sly  testing  out  chemicals  that  should 
lui\e  been  tested  adequately  before  they 
reached  our  kitchen  shelves. 

Dtxt.rs  testifying  before  the  House  com- 
mittee have  stated  that  there  may  be  some 
connection  between  these  new  chemicals 
ciiid  the  increase  of  such  dLseases  as  cancer. 
\ii.-:\l'\  and  the  mystertotis  virus  X. 

It  must  be  said  emphatically  that  no  repu- 
table fLXXl  maiitifacturer  would  knowingly 
'..•^e  a!-.y  substance  known  to  be  haxnilol. 
I  .dcef!  most  uf  the  big  processirs  rf  ncitli.'n- 
a  ly  advertised  products — ccmpauies  like 
sAift,  General  Foods.  Quaker  Oats — main- 
tain elaburatt  laijoraturies  where  tests  are 
f  un.stantiy  btirig  made  to  safeguard  the  pub- 
lic. An  uiganUation  like  the  A.  &  P.  has 
s^-veral  thoiUAiid  pe^^ple  continually  engaged 
in  iatxjratory  and  Held  inspection  of  its 
products.  They.  &&  consumers  themselves 
und  as  honest  businessmen,  are  as  anxious 
as  anybody  to  ensme  a  pure  and  vhole- 
sume  ftxRl  supply. 

But  here  Is  the  rub.  There  la  absolutely 
i:  >  law  to  prevent  a  small,  unscrupulous 
n;auufacturer  from  turning  a  quick  dollar  by 
using  a  substitute  which  Is  untested  or,  at 
best,  Inadequately  tested. 

And  most  Important  of  all,  there  la  also 
n  ■  I:5w  to  compel  testing  new  chemicals  to 
determine  what  the  cumulative  eSect  wotild 
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be  over  a  period  of  time.  On  the  whole, 
scientists  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  acutely  toxic  chemicals  whose  deadlinefs 
can  be  readily  detected.  They  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  small  and  inaidiotis  effects 
of  substances  which  do  harm  only  after  be- 
ing fed  to  people  for  months  (»■  years. 

Under  the  present  set-up,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  can  act  legally  only 
after  the  food  product  has  been  put  on  the 
market 

It  Is  Important  to  contrast  this  situation 
In  regard  to  food  with  the  situation  tn  re- 
gard to  drugs.  In  the  latter,  no  such  peril 
exists.  The  public  Is  adequately  protected. 
An  amendment  to  the  Ptxjd  and  Drug  Act. 
passed  in  1938.  requires  that  a  manufacturer 
submit  evidence  to  show  that  a  new  chemi- 
cal is  nonlnjurious  before  he  introduces  it — 
even  if  the  tests  take  10  years  to  complete. 

Since  no  similar  safeguard  exists  with 
food,  many  chemicals  are  used  with  no  real 
knowledge  of  what  they  will  do  to  the  hu- 
man system.  Certain  ones  which  cannot  be 
bought  in  a  drugstore  without  a  prescrip- 
tion, for  example,  can  be  bought  indiscrimi- 
nately in  a  feed  store  to  be  fed  to  livestock 
or  sprayed  on  crops,  often  ending  up  on  our 
table. 

A  decade  or  so  ago  this  situation  was  rela- 
tively Innocuous.  But  since  the  war.  during 
which  new  agents  were  discovered  almost 
daily,  the  use  of  chemicals  in  fcxxlstuSs  has 
blossomed  and  spread  like  the  proverbial 
green  bay  tree. 

In  Massachusetts,  to  cite  a  case,  a  big 
brewery  not  long  ago  got  the  Idea  of  using 
hydrofluoric  acid  In  Its  beer.  It  made  vm- 
necessary  the  sterilization  of  the  beer,  a 
tedious  process.  The  acid,  however.  Is  a 
serious  poison.  Before  the  Government  was 
able  to  step  in  and  stop  the  practice,  the 
beer  had  been  sold  all  over  the  country. 

In  Indiana,  a  manufacturer  took  to  using 
a  mineral  oil  in  his  popcorn  instead  of  but- 
ter or  other  fats.  He  treated  the  oil  with 
butter  color,  labeled  it  "edible  fat,"  and  sold 
It  all  over  the  United  States.  Mineral  oil 
will  not  only  wash  out  the  fat-soluble  vita- 
mins in  the  food  It  is  used  in.  but.  by  lining 
the  stomach,  will  prevent  the  absorption  of 
necessary  vitamins  from  other  foods  eaten, 
leading  to  n  dangerous  vitamin  deficiency. 
The  fact  that  the  popcorn  was  sold  largely 
to  children  made  the  case  more  tragic. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  cases — per- 
haps not  so  dramatic  but  potentially  Just  as 
serious. 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  chemicals  In 
themselves.  Some,  like  common  salt,  have 
been  used  a  long  time  in  food  products  to 
enhance  both  taste  and  nutritive  value.  The 
Introduction  of  vitamin  D.  another  chemi- 
cal, into  milk  has  undoubtedly  proved  bene- 
ficial, and  reflects  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  give  consumers  better  and 
richer  products.  The  enrichment  of  hominy 
grits  with  a  component  of  the  vitamin  B 
complex  has  worked  wonders  In  wiping  out 
the  disease  of  pellagra  In  certain  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  South,  where  that  food  is  a 
staple. 

In  general,  nutritionists  agree  that  no  new 
chemical  should  be  added,  however,  unless 
it  is  definitely  proved  safe,  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  and  Is  not  a  substitution  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  a  natural  fcxxi  element. 

Such  Is  not  the  case  at  present.  Here 
are  a  few  foods  In  which  chemicals  are 
playing  a  qtiestlonable  role: 

Poultry:  Chicken  producers,  especially  In 
the  East,  have  found  that  by  Inserting  a 
synthetic  hormone  called  stilbestrol  In  the 
necks  of  male  chickens  they  can  add  weight 
quickly  and  increase  the  market  value  of 
their  products.  The  chemical  pellet  causes 
the  fowl  to  assume  female  characteristics. 
He  becomes  tender,  develops  greater  depoelts 
of  fat.  and  grows  faster. 

Recently,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
residue    of    these    chickens,    sold    to    mink 


farms,  caused  the  minks  to  become  sterile 
and  stop  reproducing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  la  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives now  to  ccmipensate  the  mink  growers, 
who  say  they  followed  the  advice  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  bulletins  in  feeding 
these  chickens  to  their  minks  and  thereby 
made  the  animals  incapable  of  reproducing. 

Canadian  authorities  have  outlawed  the 
use  of  stUbestrol.  fearing  It  might  cause 
sterility  among  people. 

The  product  Is  stiU  widely  used  In  this 
country.  It  is  spreading  to  sheep,  pigs,  and 
cattle.  There  is  no  legal  way  to  prevent 
the  amount  used  per  animal  iwlng  stepped 
up  at  any  time  to  hasten  the  fattening 
process. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  chemical  is 
injurious  to  human  beings.  The  point  Is, 
we  don't  know.  Meanwhile,  it  continues  to 
be  used. 

Bread:  Because  of  the  demand  of  the 
housewife  for  ever  softer,  ever  whiter  bread, 
chemical  ingeniUty  has  flourished  In  this 
field. 

For  at  least  25  years,  Agene  (nitrogen 
trichloride)  was  widely  used  to  give  an 
artlffcial.  quick-aging  effect  to  flour  Three 
years  ago  an  i^ngllsh  chemist  found  that 
bread  made  from  this  flour  caused  epileptic 
fits  In  dogs.  Although  there  was  no  evidence 
that  It  had  a  deleterious  effect  on  htunans, 
millers  and  bakers  voluntarily  agreed  to 
abandon  Its  use.  The  point  is  that  no  ade- 
quate tests  had  ever  been  made  on  Agene. 

Bread  softeners  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally used.  Some  companies  urge  the  con- 
sumer to  "feel  how  soft  the  bread  is"  on  the 
package.  They  do  not  explain  that  this 
extra  softness  is  arranged  chemically. 
Polyoxyethylene-monostearate-type  softeners 
were  first  Introduced  hi  1»47.  when  the  price 
of  shortening  was  high.  Testimony  has 
shown  that  many  bakers  have  reduced  their 
shortening  about  50  jjercent  since  they 
started    to    use    this    surface-active    agent. 

In  1949.  two  companies  alone  sold  30,000 
bakers  10,000,000  pounds  of  chemicals.  These 
chemicals  are  used  as  substitutes  for  fluid 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  essential  oils,  and  or- 
ganic materials. 

Although  again  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  these  new  chemicals  are  harm- 
ful, there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  they 
have  reduced  the  nutritive  content. 

Dr.  Anton  J.  Carlson,  Chicago  University's 
eminent  physiologist  and  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  nutrltionlsU,  testified  before  the 
House  committee  that  the  Insistence  on 
white  bread  Is  a  snob  factor  that  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  2.000  years  ago,  when  the  wealthy 
classes  had  white  bread  and  the  slaves  dark 
bread. 

Testimony  concerning  bread  has  also  re- 
vealed that  It  costs  a  bakery  only  one-half 
cent  more  to  produce  a  loaf  of  the  highest 
quality  than  It  does  to  produce  one  of  the 
lowest  quality.  There  would  be  little  ot  no 
surplus  of  milk  or  wheat  in  this  country  If 
all  bread  products  contained  milk  and  flour 
In  quantities  found  desirable  by  nutrlonlsts. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  a  boon  not  only  to 
the  consumer  but  to  the  farmer  as  well. 

Soft  drinks:  The  phosphoric  acid  used  to 
blend  soft  drinks  should  not  be  used,  ex- 
perts have  testified,  without  more  testing. 
Experiments  at  the  Naval  Medical  Research 
Institute  showed  that  a  human  tooth  put 
in  soft  drink's  containing  this  chemical  lost 
Its  enamel  and  became  soft  In  24  hours. 

On  rats  It  was  shown  that  their  molar 
teeth  dissolved  down  to  the  gum  line  If  the 
rats  were  well  fed  for  a  period  of  6  months 
but  were  given  nothing  to  drink  but  this 
beverage.  Dr.  Cllve  MeCay.  Cornell  Univer- 
sity nutritionist,  has  stated  that  the  acid 
may  account  for  thla  deleterious  effect,  not 
the  sugar. 

"Since  soft  drinks  are  pla3ring  an  increas- 
ingly important  part  In  the  American  diet 


and  tend  to  dlsf^ac*  such  good  foods  aa 
milk,  they  deserve  very  careful  oooaldei'a- 
tlon."  he  says. 

Meat:  Some  of  the  new  chemicals  reach 
our  food  Indirectly  throtigh  the  use  of  in- 
secticides and  fungicides.  The  use  of  DDT, 
far  example,  has  been  widespread  In  dusting 
crops.  It  has  been  widely  haUe<i  as  a  won- 
der chenUcal  In  keeping  the  insect  army  un- 
der control. 

Although,  several  years  age,  It  was  shown 
that  there  was  no  immediately  discernible 
toxic  effect  when  it  got  Into  the  human  sys- 
tem In  small  quantlUet,  It  was  not  realised 
until  recently  that  DDf  will  store  lUelf  In 
the  body  fat  and  ca:i.  eventually,  have  a 
cumulative  and  serlcas  effect  on  the  liver. 
It  is  also  Interesting;  to  note  thst  people  suf- 
fering this  last  winter  from  virus  X  exhibited 
the  same  set  of  syraptoms  as  people  suffering 
from  DDT  poisoning. 

The  Texas  Re»4)arch  Foundation,  an  Inde- 
pendent, ncmproflt  organisation  financed  en- 
tirely by  private  business  interests,  recently 
analyzed  ordinary  meat  products  bought  at 
random  in  local  meat  stores  and  found  tliat 
the  degree  of  DDT  contamination  in  fat 
meat  ran  as  high  as  69  parts  per  1.000.000. 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  set 
6  paru  per  1.000.000  as  a  safe  maximum. 
Toxicity  tesU  have  shown  that  even  as  little 
as  5  parts  per  1.000.000  DDT  wUl  produce 
alight  but  definite  liver  injuries  In  rats. 

Fruits  and  vegeUbles:  Chlordane,  first  in- 
troduced commercially  in  1M7.  has  been  used 
as  an  Insecticide  on  a  large  variety  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops.  In  the  flrst  9  months 
more  than  1.000,000  pounds  were  sold.  Since 
tben  its  use  has  become  even  more  wide- 
spread. The  director  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  pharmacology  division.  Dr, 
A.  J.  Lehman,  recently  testified  that  chlor- 
dane ts  four  or  five  timw  more  poisonous 
than  DDT  and  that  he  would  heslute  to  eat 
any  food  that  had  any  chlordane  realdue  on 
it  at  all. 

As  a  result  of  testimony  developed  by  Vin- 
cent A.  Kleinfeld.  chief  counsel  of  the  House 
committee,  Tn.  Charles  8.  Camaron.  toedical 
and  scientific  dlrecK»  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society,  revealed  that  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  whether  the  residue  of  arsenic  Kpnj% 
on  foodstuffs  does  not  cause  cancer,  and 
that  such  a  possibility  could  be  determined 
only  by  further  studies.  Tbe  use  of  80.000,- 
000  pounds  of  arsenical ■  yearly  In  tbe  United 
States,  he  as8«-ted.  definitely  Justified  such 
studies,  and  for  this  reason  tbe  American 
Cancer  Society  was  vigorously  backing  ad- 
ditional legislation. 

Another  dangerous  new  Insecticide  is  se- 
lenium. Animal  ezperimentaUon  has  shown 
that  3  parts  per  1.000,000  In  the  diet  will 
produce  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  that  ani- 
mals may  eventually  develop  caneer  of  the 
liver. 

Many  other  pesticides  have  b«en  used  or 
proposed  for  use.  Their  safety  has  In  no 
way  been  established.  So  far  as  is  known 
no  immediate  deaths  have  resulted  from 
their  use.  But  there  likewise  is  no  evidence 
of  what  they  wUl  eventually  do. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  example*  of 
groups  of  food  In  which  new  chemicals,  in- 
troduced by  irresponsible  manufacturers,  arc 
playing  an  unknown  role. 

The  public  must  be  given  the  same  sort 
of  protection  in  its  food  that  it  gets  In  its 
drugs.  Acttxally,  foods  are  more  important. 
Drugs  are  used  only  when  someone  Is  sick, 
and  then  generally  only  tinder  a  physician's 
direction.     Foods  are  eaten  promiscuously. 

Just  what  legislation  will  be  recommended 
to  Congress  as  a  result  of  the  hearings  now 
being  held  t>efore  the  House  commlteee  Is  as 
yet  tmdeclded.  And  Just  what  Congress  will 
do  about  such  recommended  Icgislatkn  la 
equally  uncertain.  * 

TTie  committee  f eels,  however,  that  Juat  H 
no  honest  person  w«Tles  about  the  penaltlaa 
for  burglary,  no  honest  food  processor  need 
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All  of  tlM  testimony  {Iven  before  tbe  com- 
r-**^'^  of  eoorae.  Iee4i  to  one  obvloui  ques- 
tkm:  Wbat  can  tbe  svcnc*  bouervtfe  do  to 
prataet  benelf  ««^n*t  *■  crovln«  uac  at 
which  rmlxwnt  nutrtttonteta  have 

IB  tbe  opinion  at  muet,  tbe  eolutlon  U 
not  fcr  the  boueevUe  to  become  an  ameuur 
cbamlet  but  to  tnelst  that  Congreei  (!▼•  tbe 
Ftood  and  Dru«  Administration  adequate  leg* 
^t«»w«  to  handle  ibe  ^\>blem  before  tbe 
product  seta  on  the  market. 

WooMD  plared  a  prominent  part  In  puab- 
ta«  ihrouch  the  le^lsUtlon  vblch  guaranteed 
tlM  pr«-teatlnc  of  druga.  Tbe  Oeneral  Ped- 
•rattoa  of  Wcmen  ■  Oube  was  aoUdly  behind 
Um  amendnent  azMJ  exerted  enormoua  prcs- 
•IB«.  It  Is  not  too  mush  to  expect  that 
tiM  Mine  thing  will  happen  with  food.  In- 
dlTtduala.  of  ccurse.  can  write  their  Con- 
triaemin  but  organlaed  groupa  of  Indl- 
Tlduala  ara  much  more  effective. 

BotMrwtma  can  also  help  by  not  taking  for 
«stra-«aft.  extra-white,  extra-emooih  food 
prodneta.  There  la  a  temptation  on  the  part 
of  ■COM  manofacturera  to  tuppiT  them  by 
^i»tMy  rhaep  and  caay  chemical  additives 
raUtar  than  expenatve  ahortenlngs  and 
btoidna.  In  general.  hotuwlTea  should  de- 
mand aa  mjiny  enrlchad  fooda  but  aa  few 
preaarrauvea  aa  poaalbla.  Tfcet  should  also 
team  to  read  labeta  carefoUy.  especially  when 
bvytiv  a  new  ^oduct.  Thay  ahould  demanrl 
aot  OBiy  eompieta  and  csact  lahaUng .  but  the 
praportSoaa  at  each  incrsdlcnt.  At  the 
kUkt  there  la  a  propoaal  to  fix  the  mini- 
amount  at  natural  Ingredlenta  in  vari- 
prodoeta:  for  example,  tbe  mlnlmiun 
uaovint  tit  milk  soitds  to  be  vmA  in  bread 
pndUBto.  At  present  the  averaffe  quantity 
Is  only  1^  psreant. 
Tbs  Iwt  time  tbe  food  and  dru«  Uw  was 

tt  feook  6  ysars  to  gaC  it  through. 

opposttton  to  aueh  Isclslatlon  U  rare. 
ni^  IflBs  eamlnc  oat  tn  favor  of  iln.  But 
ta  that  undsieoTSJ  opposition 
I  CXmgreas  to  1st  the  le«ialatlon 
..  at  Isast  cmascQlate  tt. 
Tba  pia-testlnt-of-^toTifa  tmmdment  was 
^  itf  tlooufh  only  at  tbe  last  moment, 
100  people  died  as  a  molt  erf  drinking 
of  ra?f-r "«"**'**  Into  which  a  sol- 
vsBt.  prsvtoody  used  only  in  car  radutora 
M  aa  aatmse— .  had  been  introduced.  The 
bean  thrown  on  the  market  without 
'ssttnt- 

to  no  legal  way — at  this  moment — 

to  prtvsot  this  happenlnf  again  tn  food. 

Wm  tram  a  gyoundlssi  scare,  this  haa  a 
^Ktftjt*^  basto  ctf  reality.     It  almost  hap- 
wbra    thiourea    was    put    in    those 


TOK  tbe  Skifety  of  all  Amerlcaiw.  it  la  vital 
_tek  adaqriate  leglalatlon  be  paaaed.  Ea- 
pa^fellj  bafora  we  bavs  another  tragedy  to 
piapntet  tba  need. 


AMms  by  Robert 
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\  KPTEBS.    Mr.  SpMker.  In  the 
«Bd  proud  hlslflry  of  tbto  Ooogren 
d  ttt  MiChrtttM  are  replete 
oC  dtvoUoD  to  dntj.    We 
Ift  oar  ttBbS  end  bsfv  read  in 
of  Qfur  outitenrttnc  col- 


leagues  who  served  with  us  and  with  o\ir 
forebears.  No  one  m  that  illu.stnous 
list  of  contcmpomry  and  predeces^^^r 
alike  has  noade  a  greater  contribution  to 
hla  time  and  his  i?enjeraLiori  than  ha.s 
our  former  l)eioved  colleague,  Bob 
Ramspeclc 

Mr.  Ram.sp<N;lc  retired  from  Conrr*;-.'- 
to  devote  his  ulents  to  the  ever-«row;nt; 
and  amazing  industry  of  aviation.  Much 
of  the  progress  aviation  now  enjoys  is 
because  of  the  jud/ment  and  vi.sion  ix>s- 
sessed  by  this  great  American.  Mr 
Ramspeck  was  happy  and  aviation  'ah-' 
happy  with  his  tenur"  of  office  He 
made  many  friends  for  aviation — in 
every  walk  of  life.  It  was  with  ereat  re- 
luctance that  Mr.  Ram.speclc  was  com- 
pelled to  temporarily  stver  hi.-^  relalion.> 
with  this  indispensable  industry  H.  w- 
ever.  at  a  tremendous  financial  .sacrifice 
to  himself,  when  called  upon  by  his 
Commander  In  Chief  to  take  rvi^r  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Brb  R.im- 
speck  heeded  the  call  and  today  sfrves 
as  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, rendering;  a  tremendous  and 
magnificent  service  to  his  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  respect 
and  admire  Bob  Ram.spec'i  There  is 
little  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  Mn> 
day,  June  11,  1951.  Wesleyan  Unive:5.:y, 
Delaware.  Ohio,  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Ramspeck  an  honorary  dexree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws.  On  the  occi^sion  abov 
mentioned  ihLs  outstanding  American 
delivered  a  thought-provokina;  addrei-.s 
to  the  graduating  class  cf  that  fine  insti- 
tution. I  want  this  Con'jress  and  thi.s 
Nation  to  read  the  remarks  then  and 
there  delivered  by  my  friend.  I.  there- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  hereby  imert  this 
splendid  address  that  more  may  read. 
that  more  may  learn,  that  more  may 
take  heed  to  his  advice. 

CoBfKZNCaKSHT    AODKXSS    TO    THF    GR-^OrATING 

Ciosa  AT  Ohio  WiarKTAw  L'NivTasiTT  Dn - 
AWASs.  Ohio.  Movdat  Jrm:  U.  lj,jl.  by 
RoaDT  Ramsfick.  Chapman  cf  Tut 
Uwrrso  STATia  Civil  Sebvice  Commi;-s:on 

Today  marks  the  end  -f  a  peri.xl  f^^r  *h'3se 
of  the  p-aduatlng  cia-s.** — but  It  U  also  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  In  life. 

The  days  you  have  spent  a*  ilun  ireat  Ir- 
atlt'itlon,  one  with  a  hiatcry  of  ilra.«t  a  100 
years,  will  always  have  a  chenshi'd  spot  In 
your  memories.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
carry  tbrough  life  the  Imprint  of  the  asaj- 
clatlons  that  you  have  had  here.  Ycur  fu- 
ture life  will  reflect  the  things  ycu  have 
learned  and  tbe  contact*  ycu  have  made 

Wben  1  think  of  memcries,  I  like  to  refer 
to  the  pasaage  in  "The  Dude  Wrangler." 
where  Ita  author.  Struthers  Burt,  said 

"The  remembrance  of  beauty,  the  bi»aiity 
of  a  thing,  or  of  personal  relationships,  <jr 
of  a  country,  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
chief  end  of  life.  The  preseiU  cannot  be 
held:  It  tilpa  through  our  grasping  Angers, 
becomea  Ircunediately  the  past.  The  future 
may  be  neither  beautiful  nor  worth  remem- 
bering; certainly  Ita  beauty  will  be  accom- 
panied by  iu;Unesa  and  tragedy  But  what 
haa  happened  la  oura  and  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  ua;  ^nd  the  mind,  like  the  icauze 
aoreen  through  which  gold  U  run.  traas- 
mtatea  in  retrospect  almost  everything  into 
ktvaUneaa.  Remembrance  is  the  one  sure 
iauMirtaUty  we  know." 

TllVi  tba  mamorlea  you  take  from  Ohio 
Waalayan  will  in  the  years  to  come  be  trana- 
iuitad  Into  a  harltaga  ao  one  can  take  from 
yot. — tba  — moi'lee  of  fellow  atudenu,  of 
tba  faculty  and  of  a  tiaousand  Inddenu  you 
win  Ilka  to  recall. 


But  othera  are  better  fitted  to  talk  of 
these  things.  1  want  to  dlacuaa  the  new  era 
wnich  beglna  for  you  today.  You  will  go 
firth  to  become  a  part  of  a  troubled 
wrirld— a  world  that  seeks  peace,  but  preparea 
:>r  war. 

Wi^.at  will  you  do  with  opportunity  in  this 
world?  Will  you  be  content  to  let  others  ccn- 
rern  themselves  with  th«;  fate  of  the  world 
Tjkhtle  you  engage  In  the  game  of  seekmg 
rr.ar.Tial  things  only?     I  hope  not. 

Tuur  country  needs  men  and  women  wlU- 
1:.,;  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  needs 
Cnristlaa  men  and  women  who  pull  their 
fair  share  of  the  load.  It  needs  people  who 
firf  1  a  sense  of  personal  recponsibillty  — who 
have  the  courage  and  the  willingness  to  serve 
in  the   public  Interest. 

Tiiere  are  many  opportunities  for  service 
nnd  It  i-s  my  hope  that  you  will  here  and 
r.ow  determine  to  spend  some  part  of  your 
future  In  such  service. 

If  ycu  are  a  man.  I  d'  not  mean  belonging 
t'l  a  luncheon  ciub  compiosed  of  fellow  busl- 
npysmen,  cr  to  the  chamber  of  commerce,  or 
tu  the  fraternal  order  of  your  choice.  If  you 
are  a  w^  man.  I  do  not  mean  the  local  wom- 
en .s  club  or  a  garden  club,  or  a  bridge  cub. 
r  .i  cw.c  dsscciatlun.  A\l  cf  those  things 
cire  i^ood  and  .serve  a  fine  purpose,  but  I  mean 
a  mt.'ie  personal  responsibility. 

Thii  i.s  a  political  world  In  which  we  live. 
It  lunctioni  through  governments  Some  of 
these  are  reprejientdtlve  of  the  people,  others 
!.-'>  r.'-t  We  believe  In  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. H!;wever,  It  can  be  no  better  than 
the  will  of  the  people  make  It.  When  many 
(if  our  people  take  no  part  In  the  selection 
'  f  the  represertatlves.  It  Is  likely  to  suffer. 
Win  you  do  yuur  p.^rt.  or  will  you,  like  so 
many  others,  take  no  intereat  in  this  right, 
ycu  have  as  a  voter? 

Will  you  set  an  example  of  doing  things  the 
right  and  legal  way — because  It  Is  right? 
Or  win  you  exceed  the  speed  limit  on  the 
highway  because  no  policeman  la  In  sight? 

Too  many  people  In  this  age.  it  seems  to 
nie,  assume  that  so  long  as  they  do  not  get 
caught  anything  Is  all  right.  Businessmen 
seek  special  privUeges  from  officials  when 
they  must  know  It  la  wrong — they  excuse 
themselves  because  their  competitors  do  It. 
Public  officials  tal^e  favors  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled,  because  they  think  others  are 
cl  ing  It. 

Right  and  wrcnt,  are  personal  things.  N'c 
I  iw  cnn  be  enforced  unless  pul:iic  Eeniiment 
>•  inds  cehlRd  It — un:csa  at  least  two-thirds 
<  t  the  people  voluntarily  observe  It.  The 
example  of  those  who  do  right,  because  It  ij 
right.  IS  what  we  need. 

We  need  public  officials  who  look  u-on 
public  office  aa  a  trust,  who  do  rignt  be- 
cause that  Is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  We 
need  businessmen  who  seek  no  s.ec  al 
privilege  and  accept  none  because  that  ic  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  We  need  citizens  who 
set  the  cvample  of  doing  right  and  of  taking 
an  active  part  In  the  selection  of  competent 
men  und  women  to  represent  us  in  our  city, 
county  and  State  governments  and  In  cur 
Federal  Government.  And  above  all,  we 
need  leas  selflshness  and  a  greater  wUliugness 
to  see  the  public  interest  made  paramount. 

Today  we  are  struggling  with  Inflation.  It 
can  destroy  our  civilization.  It  can  bring 
victory  to  the  ruthless  purposes  oi  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin,  men  who  have  no  God  and 
to  whom  human  life  h:;s  no  value.  Yes.  it 
can  bring  them  a  victory — but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  can  achieve  It  If  we  stay  strong, 
both  militarily  and  econcmlcaily. 

Yet  we  see  groups  having  a  selfish  and  s;>e- 
clal  Interest  who  cppoee  pliuis  for  tbe  safety 
of  uur  country.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten 
their  personal  re8ponsibilit.y  jls  citix.na. 
They  are  not  acting  on  the  principle  cf  wiiat 
Is  right — but  solely  fcr  their  own  aelfisb 
Interest. 

Thla  la  the  great  chaUenge  of  the  day— 
the  challenge  of  doing  rlf:ht — bsrauac  tt  !• 
right.  It  la,  aa  I  have  said,  a.  personal  reapcm* 
sifcillly.     If  we  all  feel  and  pra-  loe  personal 
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responsibility  we  can  make  otir  way  safely 
through  the  present  troubles.  We  can  become 
so  strong  that  no  nation  will  dare  attack  us. 

It  was  my  prlvUege  recently  to  attend  a 
dinner  in  Waahlngtoa  given  by  members  of 
the  American  Law  Institute.  The  honor 
guest  was  that  distinguished  jurist.  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  who  is  about  to  retire.  In 
responding  to  the  things  said  of  his  great 
work  on  the  bench,  he  said.  In  part: 

"My  friends,  our  future  Is  precarious.  I  do 
not  know  ii  you  remember  the  time  11  years 
ago — in  1940 — when  we  were  here,  just  on  the 
eve  of  those  dreadful  days  when  It  seemed 
not  unlikely  that  the  whole  of  all  that  which 
made  life  precious  might  be  overwhelmed. 
Today  we  stand  In  as  much  danger  as  we  did 
then.  and.  although  It  Is  not  from  us  that 
the  heaviest  sacrifices  are  demanded,  yet  we 
have  much  to  answer  for.  I  like  to  hope — 
although  I  agree  that  we  can  have  no  cer- 
tainty, .etill  I  like  to  hope — that  we  have  a 
good  chance,  a  splendid  fighting  chance,  and 
much  assurance  of  victory;  but  on  one  condi- 
tion: That  we  do  not  go  to  pieces  internally. 
It  Is  there,  I  think,  that  you  and  I  may  be 
able  to  help.  Because,  my  friends,  will  you 
not  agree  that  any  society  which  begins  t  j  be 
doubtful  of  Itself,  In  which  one  man  looks  at 
another,  find  says;  "He  may  be  a  traitor.'  In 
which  that  spirit  has  disappeared  which 
says:  I  will  not  accept  that,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that — I  will  demand  proof.  I  will  not 
say  of  my  brother  that  he  may  be  a  traitor, 
but  I  will  say.  •'Produce  what  you  have.  I 
will  Judge  it  fairly,  and  If  he  Is.  he  shall  pay 
the  penalty:  but  I  will  not  take  It  on  rumor, 
I  Will  not  take  it  on  hearsay.  I  will  remem- 
ber that  what  has  brovight  us  up  from  sav- 
agery is  a  loyalty  to  truth,  and  truth  cannot 
emerge  unless  it  Ls  subjected  to  the  utmost 
scrutiny"  ' — will  you  not  agree  that  a  so- 
ciety which  has  lost  sight  of  that  cannot 
survive? 

■  "And  so  I  say  to  you  that  today  we  stand 
as  we  did  11  years  ago,  perhaps  in  even 
greater  peril;  and  I  say.  too,  that  you  and  I 
have  this  which  we  can  contribute  and  which 
may  be  the  most  Important  of  all.  On  our 
people  has  fallen  a  responsibility  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  people;  you  and  I,  loyal 
custodians  of  our  precious  heritage,  have  our 
part  to  perform." 

This  Inspiring  message  from  the  great 
Jurist  was  directed  to  his  fellow  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  but  It  should  apply 
to  all  of  us.  We  have  our  responsibility  to 
prevent  Internal  collapse — to  prevent  rumor 
and  hearsay  from  motivating  our  thinking. 
We  should  demand  proof.  No  ugly  charge 
should  control  our  opinions  unless  the  evi- 
dence Is  presented. 

If  we  lose  faith  in  otir  fellow  citizens  be- 
cause of  charges  recklessly  made  and  not 
supported  with  the  evidence,  we  tend  to 
become  like  those  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
There  every  man  suspects  his  fellow  and  no 
one  trusts  anyone.  Judge  Hand,  it  seems  to 
me.  was  warning  us  of  this  danger. 

One  of  the  foundation  stones  of  our  clvlll- 
zatton  is  the  right  of  being  deemed  Innocent 
until  proven  guilty. 

Our  Government  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  If  we  lose  faith  in 
It,  there  will  be  no  consent  and  no  effective 
government.  It  Is  our  personal  responalbll- 
Ity  to  see  that  such  a  thing  does  not  occur. 

In  my  present  position  I  am  concerned 
each  day  with  the  personnel  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission Is  the  central  agency  having  respon- 
sibility for  personnel  practices  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  seek  to  bring  Into  the 
Government  young  men  and  women  of  real 
ability  and  of  strong  character — men  and 
women  who  will  serve  the  public  Interest. 

Thf  dynamic  Theodore  Roosevelt,  aa  a 
young  man,  served  6  years  aa  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commlasion.  In  May  1906, 
when  he  was  our  President,  he  said: 

"I  am  now  naturally  brought  into  relation- 
ship with  a  great  number  of  Important  oflUxu 


in  different  branches  of  the  Oovemment 
throughout  this  coimtry  and  I  continually 
have  to  consider  the  question  of  the  efficiency 
with  which  they  are  handled.  Practically 
without  exception,  I  find  that  an  office  in 
which  there  is  laihess  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  civil-service  law,  where  there  is 
an  effort  to  circumvent  the  law.  where  there 
is  an  effort  to  get  around  It,  is  an  office  In 
which  poor  service  la  rendered;  the  chance 
for  fraud,  for  speculation,  for  diahonssty.  Is 
always  greater  In  such  an  office  than  in  the 
office  where  the  law  is  well  and  faithfully 
observed. 

"If  the  appointing  officer  administers  the 
civil -service  law  In  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  It. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Inefficiency  and  corruption 
are  sure  to  obtain.  And  while,  of  course.  It 
is  true  that  the  mere  observance  of  the  cxvil- 
service  law  can  never  result  in  a  thorotighly 
efficient  administration  of  any  ofBce,  yet  I 
am  Inclined  more  and  more  to  feel  that  the 
observance  In  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
civil-service  law  is  the  first  requisite  in  ob- 
taining clean,  decent,  efficient  Government 
service  In  any  branch  of  the  Government." 

The  distinguished  president  of  this  great 
university  was  for  many  years  a  meml>ei  of 
the  Commission.  During  World  War  n  he 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Nation  In 
that  capacity.  Those  of  us  Interested  In 
the  matter  regretted  his  leaving,  but  our 
loss  was  your  gain.  Today  he  is  again 
rendering  a  fine  service  to  his  country  in 
its  time  of  need. 

It  is  my  hope  that  '  >u  will  consider  devot- 
ing some  of  your  lift  o  tht:  service  of  your 
country.  Ther»>  are  many  satisfactions  In 
such  service.  No  doubt  y^,  i  can  make  more 
money  In  the  field  of  busUiess  or  finance  or 
in  manufacturing,  but  your  country  needs 
men  and  women  of  high  character  and  of 
ability. 

The  Federal  Government  today  Is  large 
and  carries  great  responsibilities.  It  vitally' 
affects  the  lives,  the  happiness,  and  the 
safety  of  all  of  our  people.  It  is  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  free  people  of  the  entire 
world.  It  has  been  forced  by  circumstances 
to  take  this  position  of  world  leadership. 
It  seeks,  in  cooperation  with  other  free 
nations,  a  world  of  law  and  order,  of  peace 
and  opportunity  for  freemen  evwywhere. 

We  cannot  attain  thMe  objectives  unless 
the  Government  can  command  the  services 
of  young  men  and  women  like  yourselves — 
men  and  women  with  trained  minds,  with 
good  character,  with  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  cannot  lead  the  world  to  pesce  unless 
we  remain  strong  at  home — strong  In  mili- 
tary power,  and,  more  Important,  strong  In 
those  things  which  have  made  the  United 
States  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  things  that  made 
our  counry  great  are  the  things  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  today.  It  Is  the  strength  that 
comes  from  a  citizenship  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  do  right — because  it  is 
right — who  willingly  assume  their  respon- 
sibilities in  a  Nation  in  which  all  power 
comes  from  the  people. 

As  you  go  forth  to  Join  in  the  life  of  our 
country,  so  much  depends  upon  you — and 
others  like  you.  Are  we  to  continue  to  be  a 
great  people?  We  will — If  you  and  othera 
who  graduate  today  from  similar  institutions 
have  the  character  and  the  zeal  to  keep  tu 
great.  There  is  ^-eat  power  for  better  things 
In  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Nation. 
Our  Nation  was  founded  by  men  of  compara- 
tive youth.  They  knew  what  they  wanted. 
Tbey  placed  the  power  ot  governmant  in 
the  people,  having  faith  that  such  action 
was  wise.  So  far  they  have  been  prov«i 
right.    Oar  heritage  lies  In  your  bands. 

That  heritage  wUl  not  be  prcacrved  by 
men  and  women  who  aUrk  responsibility — 
wiio  sedc  only  selflah  goal*— who  are  moti- 
vated by  rttmor  or  hearsay.  -^^ 


It  will  b«  pratterved  by  men  and  women 
who  do  right— who  serve  the  public  Interest 
first — who  are  unselfish — who  Sd«ume  a  fair 
share  of  the  responsibility  lor  its  preserva- 
tion. 

If  young  people  like  yourselves  go  forth 
and  lend  their  talents,  their  education,  their 
character,  and  their  efloru  to  the  job  of  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  otir  country,  they 
will  make  It  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  for  world  lead- 
ership, and  our  Nation  can  then  lead  tht 
world  to  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
based  upon  law,  with  the  rights  of  all  people 
made  safe. 

.As  you  walk  forth  today,  wont  you  Join 
In  the  cruitade  for  better  government,  lor 
more  personal  responstblUty.  for  law  and  or- 
der—for things  that  are  honest,  decent,  and 
based  upon  truth? 

With  a  militant  force  of  young  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  such  Ideals,  we  can  se- 
curely fsce  the  threat  of  the  K:rem»n  to  sub- 
jugate all  peoples  to  its  lust  for  power.  We 
can  preserve  our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
can  extend  lu  blessings  to  the  other  nations 
of  Uie  wor'.d. 

The  fste  of  the  future  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  course  chat  you  take— 
the  course  thst  all  our  people  take  in  the 
coming  yesTb.  May  God  guide  us  and  give 
tach  of  us  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
do  right  In  all  things  at  aU  times. 


Ceirtnl  Valley  Water  Fetthrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  EN€LE 

or  CAuroaiviA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FUEPRIBKNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  California  has  pnx:laimed 
August  1  to  August  10  as  Central  Valley 
Water  Festival  Days.  These  water  fes- 
tival days  will  mark  the  first  operation 
of  the  huge  pumping  plant  at  Tracy, 
Calif.,  and  the  first  full  operation  of  the 
several  features  of  California's  Central 
Valley  project,  which  has  been  con- 
structed with  Federal  funds  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  The  Congress  first  ap- 
propriated funds  to  begin  work  on  the 
project  in  Augxist  of  1935. 

Full  project  operation  will  bring  about 
the  greatest  man-made  transfer  of  water 
in  the  world.  By  exchange,  water  sup- 
plies will  be  readjusted  the  500-mile 
length  of  the  Central  Valley  of  Califor- 
nia, from  Shasta  Dam  nc^x  the  city  of 
Redding  in  the  north,  to  the  city  of  Bak- 
ersfield  in  the  south. 

I  havi;  been  appointed  chairman  of  a 
special  congressional  subcommittee  to 
t^u-ticipiitte  in  the  community  celebra- 
tions, which  begin  when  water  will  be 
released  at  Shasta  Dam  on  August  1. 
and  end  with  an  observance  in  my  native 
town  of  Bakersfield  on  August  10. 

Only  20  years  ago,  the  proponents  of 
the  Central  Valley  project,  including 
then  State  Engii^er  Edward  Hyatt  and 
other  leaders  in  the  water  field,  were 
criticized  a«  impractical  dreuners.  and 
It  was  predicted  the  project  would  never 
be  a  .eality.  Today  their  Ttekm  axid 
their  eBartM  are  ^>idauded  by  bttadreds 
<rf  thOQwndi  of  Calif  oraiam  who  are 
beeomioc  increasingly  amadoos  of  their 
vttal  bat  limited  water  supplies. 
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thii  evmt  is  of  natknua  sic- 
and  becftuae  the  project  hM 
wuihlwkk    taitermt.    I    ua 
to  tndtKle  for  the  Rscou  an  edi- 
"ThfC  WatK  Dream  Ma- 
i.**  (roa  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 
MtF  t.  lt»l. 


/ 


-     < 


^1t 


Got.  Ivl  Wairan  hM  proeUiaMd  th«  pe- 
roB  Ancutt  1  to  10  u  Ocntm  VaUc; 

It  wOl  Baarfc  the  paanc*  a(  aacraBwnto 
War  vmMT  ttiroucfe  the  W««t  Sid*  eaoAl  tnto 
tiM  San  Joaqvln  Valley,  tbe  ftnt  Oqm  tbla 
of  BB*nj  TMJn'  ctaDdlng  wUl  be  fMl- 


DortBff  the  10-^«7  fwUral.  etttaa  and  towns 
plan  caMntlo&s  alone  tbe  route  tbe  water 
wm  toaT%l. 
And  tkey  eertalnly  have  good  caoee. 
OenrmuoK  Warren  afitly  enm  inert  xip  the  alt- 
aMttoa  when  be  aakl  In  bla  prodamatlo.^ : 
Tt  (the  project)  tnvotvas  tbe  lon«eat  mass 
ot  water  r««r  achieved  by  roan. 
project  la  one  of  tbe  gn&teet  ad- 
tbat  baa  been  nude  In  tbe  history  of 


"Tt  flTca  us  new  hope  as  we  enter  our  mc- 
I  eeutuij  of  statebood.  a  century  In  which 
WW  kaow  our  continued  growth  will  require 
tbe  miiaei  latlnn  of  every  drop  of  water  that 
falls  la  our  State  for  ercry  useful  purpose 
w»ter  can  serve. " 

And  be  went  on  to  say  California  la  com* 
pletaty  depezuSent  upon  water  development. 

Mo  ooe  win  question  that  nateaoent. 

Without  water  development,  this  State 
wouM  be  tbe  barren  wUdemeas  which  her 
diai  inaii  IS  found  more  than  100  years  ago. 

And  her  maximum  growth  caxmot  be 
untU  man  baa  mad*  wlae  use  of 
drop  of  water  within  Calif omias  bor- 


•nmt  1*  what  th*  Central  Valley  ivoject  Is 
to  accomplish. 

tt  la  wall  tb»t  this  milestone  In  the 
toward  that  goal  should  be  cele- 


TW  PdUk  Uhrary:  Rwpvt  for 


TDIBION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 


iTM  OF  TBI  UlU'lB)  STATU 

t.  jMlw  M.  19S1 

BILL.    Ur.  PntUaA,  the  Sat- 
of  Lltta«Uire  of  July  7, 
an  exeeOent  artieto  by  Dr. 
H.  Kvana.  lilirailan  of  CoogreM. 
•millKl  "The  PubUe  Lfferair:  Rampart 
Thte  article  oontalns  a 
;  of  the  nde  of  Mliraries  and 
I  wliiBb  ooBfroBts  our 
I  aA  mmalmam  moamt  to 
ttt  wtfeia  to  toB  prtntod  ta>  the 
ifthallaoan. 

BO  ol<artlBn.  the  artide 
lotor*tolad  ta  tiM 


free  society  requires  not  only  that  men  have 
the  legal  right  to  hear  and  read  the  truth, 
to  seM  Information  from  varied  sources,  to 
explore  divergent  views,  to  be  expo«ed  tc 
new  or  heretical  Ideas,  but  that  they  have 
tbe  actual  opportunity  tn  do  «o  And  'he 
perpetxiation  of  our  cultural  health  slm)- 
lariy  requires  that  men  have  not  only  the 
right  but  the  meant  to  encounter  a  wide 
variety  of  intellectual  expreasion  and  lo 
share  with  contemporary  creators  in  the  arts 
tbelr  freeh  and  emerging  perceptions  of  the 
human  experience.  Free  participation  m 
the  State  exists  only  where  there  la  free  par- 
ticipation In  InrormaUon;  the  common- 
wealth of  the  human  tplrlt  In  shared  cnly  so 
widely  as  the  works  In  which  It  is  embodied 
are  shared. 

The  actual  freedom  to  hear  and  read  was 
never  so  Important  as  It  Is  today  A  century 
ago.  even  In  some  degree  a  generation  ago.  a 
man  could  accumulate  diirlng  Ms  f.rmal 
education  an  Intellectual  capital  that  wvald 
remain  valid  for  the  rest  at  his  life  and 
would  provide  the  solid  basis  of  kn  :wiedKe 
against  which  his  political  and  social  ]udi{- 
ments  could  be  formed.  But  so  rapid Iv  does 
knowledge  expand  today  and  sc  swiftly  do 
practical  affairs  confcrm  themselves  to  ne* 
ideas  that  a  mans  college  education  is  in 
good  part  obsolete  before  ne  attends  his  Urst 
class  reunion 

The  Reneratlon  of  men  now  reaching  the 
peak  of  their  effective  participation  in  public 
life  completed  their  formal  education  25  or 
30  years  ago  How  Inadeqiate  is  the  Intel- 
lectual equipment  of  that  day  to  meet  the 
problems  of  this.  The  concept  of  relativity. 
tho\igh  well  known  to  physlclst.s  had  not 
penetrated  general  metaphysics,  indeed,  the 
poaalbUlty  of  any  alternative  to  .\rlstotellan 
metaphysics  was  as  yet  untbousht  of  in  the 
general  classroom.  The  colles;e  student  of 
that  day.  unless  a  specialist  wa.s  graduated 
Innocent  of  knowledge  of  nuclear  physics 
'  and  of  the  whole  concept  ot  matter  or  of  cos- 
mology Itself  aa  It  exists  today  His  ideas  of 
the  state  were  formal  and  lettailstic;  totali- 
t^rianlam  had  hardly  penetrated  his  aware- 
neaa.  References  to  Asia  in  his  academic 
education  had  probably  stopped  with  ele- 
mentary-school geoRTitphy.  His  economics 
was  shallow  and  inadequate  to  the  compre- 
hanalon  of  the  actuaiitiae  cf  limited  competi- 
tion or  the  potentialities  of  dynamic  state 
Intervention  in  the  economic  process.  The 
biology  he  had  learn'v^  in  underfcradvate 
eoursaa  was  still  largiely  taxonomic.  the  psy- 
chology still  mechaRically  behavloristlc 
t7nlc*s  ^.e  has  reeqiilpped  himself  Intellectu- 
ally since  b«  left  ooUege,  the  graduate  of 
tbe  class  of  1021  simply  does  not  possess  the 
ooncaptusl  tools  to  deal  vrith  the  major  prob- 
l«Dia  that  press  on  his  generation. 

At  tbe  same  time  that  formal  education 
baa  become  so  inadeqiiate  for  the  pruvlaloti 
ot  an  Informed  citizenry,  the  citizenry  itseli 
baa  b**n  projected  aa  never  before  Into  the 
detailed  workings  of  government.  Perhaps 
beeavias  tb*  speclAc  acta  of  government  touch 
blm  more  closely  than  before  and  because 
tb*  newspaper  and  popular  magazine,  the 
radio  and  television  now  flood  him  with  the 
detailed  superficies  of  government  action 
th*  Individual  cltla*n  holds  more  decided 
TlawB  on  mor*  particular  Issues  and  presses 
tbam  laor*  effeetlvely  upon  his  political  lead- 
en than  did  bla  father.  And  the  Issues 
ITwiii— lies  are  mor*  complex,  more  grave. 
mere  pertlous  tb^n  any  that  taxed  bla 
fattosr's  potltloa.  The  democratic  revolution 
baa  earrtcd  far  beyond  the  dream*  of  Jefler- 
■OB  and  undertaken  burdens  unknown  in 
sy;  tiM  nsn— Blty  at  a  variously  enlight- 
etUMUiy  whleb  h*  for**aw  has  become 
ocNBpaUlBf  tmiMrattv*. 

BaMetB  d  i^bUc  Information  to 
aoeocaplMl  (hat  *nMtht*nm*nt  are  ceruinJy 
Mo  p*opto  ever  apent  so  many 
oC  wary  weak  waiting  newapapers  and 
pillns*.  llalHilng  to  radio  com- 
st.   ot**i  liin    totevlaloD    programs,    and 


.'Ittlng  through  movies.  At  times  there 
seems  to  exist  for  us  not  merely  tbe  free- 
dom but  the  compulsion  to  read  and  hear. 
Bin  all  these  media  through  which  we  are 
so  unremittingly  approached  have  one  dis- 
turbing characteristic;  they  are  Instruments 
through  which  one  or  a  controllable  nimiber 
of  views  can  slmultaneoTisIy  reach  large 
masses  of  men.  This  characteristic  lends 
luelf  to  Ideological  monopoly.  Kven  where 
totalitarian  usages  are  not  Involved,  we  have 
.seen  In  our  own  country  the  ominous  apti- 
tude of  the  mass  media  for  creating  and 
disseminating  one  accepted  view  or  a  single 
cultural  pattern. 

This  tendency  Is  indeed  difficult  to  escape. 
The  economics  of  the  mass  media  are  such 
as  to  require  a  mass  market  for  their  sup- 
port. An  urban  newspaper,  a  popular  maga- 
zine, a  movie,  network  radio  or  television 
proi<rams  can  sustain  themselves  only  If 
regularly  heard  or  read  or  seen  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  people 
Such  media  must  be  capable  of  interesting 
and  must  avoid  offending  the  great  mass  of 
the  p<jpulatlon.  Their  producers  can  rarely 
a£r>  rd  to  utilize  them  for  the  dissemination 
cf  specialized  or  advanced  mformatlcn.  the 
presentation  of  divergent  views,  the  advo- 
cacy of  unpopular  causes,  or  the  introduc- 
tion  of   novel  cultural   expression. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  the  mass  media 
are  Inherently  or  usually  or  even  often 
harmful.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  Indis- 
pensably useful  In  ptirveying  the  great  mass 
of  information  and  entertainment  that  Is  of 
l:;lerest  to  most  people.  If  the  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation  given  by  them  were  cut 
off  thl.s  would  be  a  drear  place;  and  wiU^icut 
the  flow  of  news  achieved  by  the  mass  media 
the  functioning  of  our  society  would  be  im- 
posEible.  However,  the  mass  media  csuinot 
fill  one  of  cur  great  contemporary  social 
needs,  a.id  it  is  highly  Important  that  there 
be  cthe-  readily  available  sources  of  Infor- 
mation and  means  of  cultural  expression 
as  a  corrective  to  their  Inherent  tendency 
toward  uniformity. 

Books  are  almost  the  only  medium  that 
can  an  this  need.  Though  the  always  rick- 
ety economics  of  the  book  trade  has  tended 
to  show  a  disturbingly  Increased  reliance  on 
maaa  methods  of  distribution,  which  fall  into 
the  very  pattern  of  uniformity  we  need  to 
counteract,  it  stUl  permits  the  dissemination 
of  a  far  wider  range  of  knowledge.  Ideas,  and 
cultural  experiment  than  does  the  econom- 
ics of  any  other  medium.  Where  a  movla 
must  be  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
break  even  and  a  national  radio  network 
may  depend  on  an  even  larger  number  of 
regular  listeners  for  lU  solvency,  a  bock  can 
be  profitable  on  a  few  hundred  sales  a  week 
and  can  sxutaln  Itself  on  a  much  smaller  dis- 
tribution. Kven  the  smallest  organization 
can  sUU  afford  to  publish  a  book  or  a  pam- 
phlet. Both  the  tipeclallzed  learned  institu- 
tion and  the  small  committee  with  a  "cause" 
find  tn  the  book  their  means  of  expression. 

Moreover,  books  are  the  only  general  me- 
dium of  communication  under  the  control 
of  the  recipient.  A  man  who  wants  to  expe- 
rience "Hamlet"  may  have  to  wait  months 
or  even  years  before  he  has  a  chance  to  see  It 
on  the  screen  <x  stage  or  television  or  hear  It 
over  the  radio;  but  he  can  read  It  when  be 
chooses.  Though  the  educational  potential- 
ities of  tbe  other  media  are  enormous.  It  is 
only  by  rare  coincidence  that  a  man  Impelled 
to  find  out  something  about  nuclear  flsalon 
or  cancer  control  will  be  able  to  tune  In  on  a 
program  that  wlU  answer  his  questions;  but 
If  he  has  access  to  a  good  collection  of  books 
he  can  get  Immediately  what  he  wanta.  A 
man  In  th*  average  small  city  has  a  choice  on 
a  given  evening  of  two  to  six  radio  programa. 
perhaps  half  a  doaan  movies,  two  nr  thr** 
television  programs,  or  at  least  a  coulee  o( 
newspapers.  In  bla  pubUc  library  he  may 
have  bis  cboic*  at  tens  of  tbotManda  of 
books. 
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The  economics  and  what  may  be  callad  the 
technology  of  the  book  hence  directly  con- 
trast It  to  the  other  major  media  of  com- 
munication. Instead  of  the  characteristic 
pattern  of  one  idea  conveyed  simultaneously 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  minds  with  the 
selection  of  the  Idea  In  the  hands  of  the 
sender  rather  than  the  recipient,  we  have  the 
one  recipient  free  to  choose  among  the 
products  of  the  tens  of  thoxxsands  of  authors. 
The  mass  media  have  always  the  menace  of 
becoming  the  Instrument  by  which  the  user 
Is  controlled,  but  the  book  Is  always  and 
Inherently  his  servant. 

.  Because  books  and  those  serious  maga- 
z'.ae-  that  share  their  characteristics  are  the 
principal  instrum'-nts  by  which  man  can 
extend  his  knowledge,  correct  his  prejudices, 
enlarge  and  freshen  his  views,  and  broaden 
the  range  and  depth  of  his  cultural  percep- 
tions; because  t»oks  are  the  principal  means 
of  keeping  alive  the  sacred  leaven  of  heresy, 
of  opposing  acc3pted  error  with  unpopular 
trutli.  of  giving  a  voice  to  the  ignored  and 
a  f  Jium  to  the  oppressed;  because  they  can 
Intrude  freshness  and  savor  Into  the  gelatl- 
n  us  uniformity  of  our  cultural  life — the 
means  by  which  books  are  made  realistically 
available  to  people  are  of  "he  most  profound 
s' cial   importance 

An  indispensable  means  is  the  public  11- 
b.ary  Though  individuals  can  assemble 
t^o-s  that  are  the  working  tools  of  their 
profession  and  buy  books  from  time  to  time 
tl'.at  attract  them,  only  the  very  rich  can 
afford  to  create  private  libraries  capable  of 
placing  at  command  any  considerable  por- 
ti(  ;i  of  available  Intellectual  resources.  Even 
had  one  the  means  to  buy.  only  a  few  Ixxik- 
stores  in  the  largest  cities  can  afford  t  main- 
tain stocks  from  which  to  choose  that  are 
at  ali  comparable  to  those  of  a  reasonably 
good  public  library  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  books  utility  that  It  gives  the  user  the 
choice  not  only  among  ephemerally  appear- 
ing products  but  among  the  organized  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  and  recorded  ex- 
pression;  and  this  only  the   library  can  do. 

For  an  Institution  of  such  superlative  so- 
cial Importance  the  public  llt>rary  in  the 
United  States  has  faltered  alarmingly  In  sup- 
port and  m  accomplishment.  Librarians  and 
public  alike  are  liable  to  complacency  about 
the  state  of  the  library  In  the  United  SUtes. 
We  are  likely  to  cite  comparative  statistics 
which  place  us  in  a  flattering  position  In 
relation  to  other  countries,  without  recog- 
nizing either  the  greater  responsibility  of 
the  library  In  the  United  States  or  its  In- 
comparably greater  sources  of  potential  sup- 
port We  are  also  likely  to  quote  flgtires  on 
the  proportion  of  the  population  that  re- 
ceives library  service,  without  admitting  that 
they  mean  little  more  than  literacy  fliures. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  almost  no  Ameri- 
cans living  outside  rather  large  cities — and 
this  means  most  of  vlb — have  access  to  a 
library  capable  of  giving  really  good  service, 
as  pointed  out  In  Robert  D.  Leigh's  The 
Public  Library  in  the  United  States.  And 
even  those  living  In  large  cities  rarely  use 
their  llbranes  to  the  extent  that  Is  socially 
desirable  or  even  essential.  Libraries  are  an 
underexplolted  resource  even  where  they  are 
best  developed.  Most  Americana  who  have 
access  to  a  library  at  all  have  access  only  to 
a  small,  Ul-selected,  and  Inadequately  main- 
tained collection  consisting  pwincipally  of 
popular  Action  and  manned  by  a  i»rt-time 
staff  without  professional  training.  The 
library  which  serves  the  average  cltlaen  Is 
likely  to  be  open  only  for  limited  hours  and 
to  be  Inconvenient  enough  of  access  and 
use  so  that  the  citizen  is  likely  to  prefer 
buying  a  paper-backed  edition  for  a  quarter 
and  throwing  it  away.  If  he  is  truly  an  aver- 
age citizen  he  doe*  not  use  the  llbnry  at  all. 

What  U  wrong?  In  tbe  first  place,  one  of 
the  glories  of  tbe  American  free  public 
library — Its  decentralized  local  support  and 
management — has  become  a  major  weaknesa. 
With   rare    exceptions,    good   libraries   now 


exist  only  In  large  dtle*.  Tboe  is  no  reason 
why  a  small  school  cannot  be  as  good  as  a 
large  one.  Its  teachers  can  be  as  well  paid. 
Its  plant  qualitatively  as  good,  its  per  stu- 
dent Inidget  as  high.  But  a  small  library 
cannot  be  as  good  as  a  big  one.  Tbe  very 
essence  of  the  social  function  of  the  library 
as  contrasted  with  other  media  of  ctanmu- 
nicatlou  Is  that  it  can  reqwnd  to  whatever 
need  of  the  user.  And  a  big  collection  of 
books  can  do  this  better  than  a  little  one. 
Moreover,  only  In  a  sizable  library  la  the 
specialization  of  staff  poaalble  that  is  usually 
necessary  for  effective  professional  service. 
Only  relatively  large  cities  of  about  100,000 
and  upward  now  support  libraries  of  an 
adequate  size  to  give  good  service. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  small-town 
and  rural  areas  of  comparable  population 
and  wealth  caimot  unite  their  library  serv- 
ices to  provide  a  central  collection  of  books 
of  adequate  size  with  an  effective  extension 
service.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  each 
State  cannot  provide  a  comprehensive  cen- 
tral reservoir  of  books  to  supplement  local 
resources  and  a  central  professional  staff  uble 
to  give  guidance  and  work  on  major  biblio- 
graphical problems  or  why  a  State  cannot 
provide  funds  to  assist  In  the  equalization  of 
service  between  the  richer  urban  areas  and 
the  poorer  rural  areas,  as  In  the  ca.«  of 
schools.  There  is  no  reason,  that  la.  except 
inerlirt  and  complacency:  for  the  cost  above 
the  present  unorganized  services  would  t>e 
negligible,  the  return  on  each  tax  dollar 
would  be  much  greater,  and  with  thoughtful 
planning  the  fufl  vigor  of  local  Initiative  and 
management  could  be  preserved. 

As  in  the  case  of  education  generally,  there 
Is  need  also  for  Federal  financial  stimulus 
to  ttbrary  development  (though  leas  need  fo 
continuing  Federal  subsidy  because  of  the  in- 
herently inexpensive  character  of  library 
service ) .  This  need  would  be  met  by  the 
library  services  bill,  which  barely  failed  of 
passa!»e  in  the  last  Congress.  Is  presently  be- 
fore the  Congress  again,  and  deserves  tne 
vigorous  support  of  everyone  to  whom  books 
have  meaning. 

In  the  second  place,  we  need  more  and 
better  librarians.  The  last  decade  has  seen 
a  remarkable  Increase  In  the  standards  and 
a  long  overdue  and  Inadequate  Increase  in 
the  salaries  of  professional  librarians.  I 
know  of  no  profession  whose  members  sur- 
pass public  librarians  of  this  country  In  a 
sensi*  of  dedication  to  their  duties.  But  the 
profession  does  not  yet  attract  an  adequate 
number  of  competent  people.  Many  library 
schools  could  handle  sizable  increases  in 
enrollment,  and  vacancies  in  professional 
library  positions  exist  all  over  the  country. 
Espjecially  will  a  marked  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  persons  taking  library  training  be 
essential  If  library  services  arc  to  be  ex- 
panded at  a  rate  at  all  comimensurate  with 
the  national  need.  To  achieve  this  we  need 
marked  Increases  In  salary,  the  Increase  in 
prestige  that  comes  from  the  community's 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  the  library's 
task,  and  a  permanent  extirpation  of  the 
mjrth  that  librarianshlp  is  an  effeminate  pro- 
fession for  men  and  an  old-maldlsh  one  iat 
women.  In  which  adventurous  mlndi!i  cannot 
find  a  satisfying  career. 

In  the  third  place,  libraries  need  to  extend 
their  services  to  include  those  media  which, 
like  books,  are  capable  of  Inexpensive  accu- 
mulation mto  reservoirs.  Particularly  I 
have  In  mind  the  educational  film,  reccK'd- 
ings,  and  prints.  These  materials  enable  the 
library  to  offer  a  greatly  enriched  opportxinlt.y 
for  intellectual  and  cultural  enrichment  es- 
pecially in  smaller  commtmlties  affording 
otherwise  only  restricted  access  to  aerlous 
music  and  art.  This  development  is  now 
rapidly  extending  itself  In  tbe  major  urban 
Ilbrarifl*  but  Is  as  yet  rarely  found  In  tboa* 
area*  tn  which  tt  Is  most  nesded. 

In  tbe  fourth  place,  we  need  to  make  It 
much  easiei-  to  use  the  library.  An  smalysls 
of  the  patterns  of  public-library  use  shows 


aearly,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
tbe  busiest  pe<q>le  are  tbe  least  frequent 
uatTX.  The  high- school  student  on  summer 
vacation  is  a  heavy  user;  tbe  suburban  bus- 
band  and  father  rarely  enters  a  library.  Itits 
means  that  the  library  la  falling  to  reach 
jyeclsely  the  group*  whose  activity  and  re- 
qmnsibiUty  In  tbe  community  create  the 
greatest  need  for  ready  access  to  information 
and  for  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  a  wide 
range  of  ideas.  In  large  part  this  failure 
is  due  to  the  simple  lack  of  time  to  read  and 
is  beyond  the  reach  c^  the  library.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  major  dUBciilty  is  not  so 
much  lack  of  reading  time  as  a  lack  of  con- 
venient opportunity  to  visit  the  library;  the 
wait  while  books  are  called  for  aivd  charged 
and  the  nuisance  of  returning  them  are  also 
dUBculties.  Libraries  need  to  experiment 
imaginatively  with  solutions  to  this  difflculty. 
What,  for  one  exam^e.  about  loans  by  mall 
of  books  called  for  by  telephone — a  procedure 
some  extension  services  and  conxmercial 
lending  libraries  already  use? 

And  to  make  jxtasible  the  carrying  out  of 
ali  these  foregoing  measures  we  need  to  spend 
a  great  deal  more  on  libraries  than  we  do. 
A  great  deal  more  In  relative  terms,  that  is, 
for  the  total  amount  we  now  spend  on  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States  could  be  dou- 
bled with  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy  Total  present  expenditures  for  public 
library  support  are  on  the  order  of  gloo.OOO  - 

000  annually.  This  is  about  ftfi  cenu  a  per- 
so  ,  lees  than  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  pub- 
lic expenditures,  about  one  twenty-fifth  of 

1  percent  of  the  national  Income,  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  our  expenditures  on  public  schools, 
less  than  one-half  the  subsidy  given  news- 
papers and  magazines  through  the  second- 
class  postal  rate.  Viewed  natlc  .ally  tt  Is  • 
negligible  figure.  Kven  if  it  were  doubled, 
which  is  probably  about  what  a  good  library 
service  would  coat,  tt  would  stUl  be  negligible 
as  a  burden  on  the  national  Income.  The 
cost    or    a    mb\ie    aptece    would    do    It. 

It  is  obviously  not  because  the  cost  would 
be  burdensome  that  we  support  llbrarlee  so 
inadequately.  It  is  because  we  have  never 
realistically  faced  the  problem  as  we  have 
been  forced  to  do  in  the  case  of  schools. 
Library  appropriations  slide  on  from  year  to 
year,  an  uncontroverted  element  In  mimlcl- 
pal  budgets,  arousing  little  opposttton*  and 
commanding  little  vigorous  support.  In  thl* 
municipality  or  that  an  energetic  librarUa 
or  an  active  board  of  trustees  will  get  a  slsa- 
ble  increase  in  support,  especially  when  a 
new  building  is  needed.  In  a  few  States  her* 
and  there  more  effective  State  aid  may  be 
won.  JBut  little  occurs  from  year  to  year  to 
lift  tHe  national  average  of  library  support 
to  a  degree  that  would  permit  the  new  level 
of  library  service  required  by  the  time*. 

From  many  points  of  view  library  support 
is  retrogressing.  Thotigh  there  has  been  a 
substantial  dollarwl**  increase  in  library 
budgets  since  World  War  n.  It  has  probably 
not  kept  pace  with  tbe  dropping  purchaalng 
power  of  the  dollar  and  certainly  not  with 
the  combined  effects  of  inflation  and  popu- 
lation Increase.  As  a  percentage  of  tb*  na- 
tional Income,  library  support  baa  dropped 
sharply.  Nor  ts  there  any  comfortable  basis 
of  assurance  that  the  situation  will  Improve. 
No  present  trend  points  to  the  rapid  Incre*** 
in  library  support  that  la  essential  for  effec- 
tive service.  Nor  can  librarians  themselves 
Initiate  such  a  trend.  They  are  too  few  and 
their  political  Influence  is  too  Limited.  If 
effective  library  support  is  achieved  over  the 
next  decade  it  will  be  liecause  library  trus- 
tees and  citizens  at  larg*  who  are  devoted  to 
Intellectual  freedom  and  growth  undertake  a 
deliberate  and  concerted  campaign  at  na- 
tional scope  to  break  out  of  preaent  llmlta- 
tiozM  and  astabUab  a  new  level  at  library 
service  as  the  acoeptaed  norm  in  this  ooon- 
try.  We  mx»t  do  for  llbrarl**  wbsC  wa  have 
done  for  education  tn  general. 

And,   fLoAlly,   in   achieving  the 
enlargement  of  library  support  and 
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•Ivftya  IT  ptj>»rf  tb»  ftMst  tndl- 
at  Um  tTM  ABMflaaB  ttbrary.  Tb* 
etal  Ufallkmiie*  at  Um  ilbrary  In 
■traeturt.  tti  psrtleular  rote  m  ■ 
Qt  eoouaunlcsaea.  dcpnMto  upon 
tratflOon*  oC  trecdon.  I  do  not  btUcrt 
Is  Miy  aMd  to  worry  ftbout  tb«  public 
tlkMMnlTw.  So  slncto  U  ib«lr 
d*tumtt  to  Um  td«al  o(  Ctm  MTTtoc  to  ill 
any  r«*trtctlv«  conovpit  of  tbe  librsry 
tw  iUn|>l7  anlnttUlgtbl*  to  tJb«m. 
I  tkink  tt  U  not  too  moeb  to  uy  that, 
moat  ittrarUm  ar«  ptnons  c(  limited 
wiMsUy  d«p*nd«nt  on  tbctr  talulcM, 
vltbavt  panooAl  poUtleal  ■tr«n«tb,  do 
poop  la  imwrif  has  moc«  vtMdUy.  quleuy. 
taeeMBfuUy   rwlaMd   aU   (K^eMures    of 

a.  btcotry.  »nd  oumnblp. 
eh*  tld«  of  >ueta  pr«Murw  U  rtalng  and 
tranftta  of  eTcry  fraa  Inatttution  wUl 
ba  t— tal  by  ttialr  attack.  Am  tbe  public 
library  i^ows  Ui  importanoa  aa  a  prlccipal 
naptm  walnut  IctaUectual  monopoly  tbelr 
(oroa  will  ba  'ncraaalntly  dlrceUd  agalnat  It. 
m  inff«*'n*'"*"g  thalr  fraadom  a^alnat  tt. 
aaeb  coauniumy  will  naad  tba  underatand- 
tB«  aupport  of  avary  llbaral  alamant.  Sup- 
port ean  ba  no  battar  glTan.  for  tbcir  free- 
la  aa  ■atentltl  In  tba  fxaadocn  ai  ua  all. 


■jhiiii,  ak  Am— I C— ^ftw^  D«»>rt- 
■Ml  ^    PtnuflTuk,   Vtlarus    of 

P«nigB  Wan 

KXTEN8ION  OP  RKMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  ruanTLVAMU 
m  tMM  BBNATB  OT  TBM  UMITIU  STATES 

tfondoy.  7sZy  JO.  IfSl 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
VMBlBMias  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
tbe  Baooo  an  addre»  dellTered  by  me  at 
tba  amuial  convoitkm.  Department  oT 
FniDiylvmnla.  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars. 
at  tlM  BeUcTue-fitratford  Hotel.  Phil- 
adilplila.  Pa.,  on  July  12.  IMl. 

Tbnv  being  no  objection.  Uie  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  Rscou, 

aafoOows: 

It  Is  Most  appnivlaU  for  a  fraat  <Bi»nl- 

o<  patrlotlo  Aaartcana  to  hold   ita 

thla  yaar  la  ihla  graat  city  of 

tMptratloo. 

la  tha  elty  of  ThUadclphla.  175  yaara 

ladtpandanca  waa  proelalmad, 

lato  tha  world  a  aaw  ooooapt  of 


at  17tt.  wa«  formu- 

prtaefpia  that  AlnJfbty  Ood 
aU  Baaaktad  wtth  tha  rt«ht 
aad  tha  fmmtt  at  happlnaaa. 
la  tha  hlatory  at  tha 
a  _ 

aooooQ&jO 


}  i 


avs  hava  a  plMa 
m  tba  i^ortaMi  pro- 


I  am  proud  to  salute  you  and  praise  your 
loyalty,  in  peace  and  war,  to  the  principles 
that  aw  the  firm  foundation  of  our  liberty 
and  independence. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  world  awaits 
tba  outcome  of  true  negotiations  in  Korea. 

A  year  haa  passed  since  1  had  the  pnv;iege 
of  addressing  your  lii&O  convention  at  Har- 
risburg.  It  has  been  a  tragic  year  ot  con- 
flict and  sacrifice 

On  the  ether  side  of  the  worid.  7  OjO  miles 
from  their  homes  ai.d  their  Iced  cues. 
nearly  12.000  hero  deed  have  been  added  :o 
the  honor  roll  ot  those  who  gave  their  lives 
In  battle  against  tyranny  and  ensiuven^ent. 

It  ta  fitting  at  this  time  to  recaii  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Abraham  Lmci/ln  th<it,  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vam." 

Just  as  In  Lincoln's  time  there  remains 
before  ui  today  a  ?reat  unfinished  ta.sK  "l> 
which  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  with  ;n- 
creaaed  devotion. 

The  highest  hope  in  the  heart  o;  every 
American  is  for  peace  m  the  worid.  peace 
with  honor,  Ireedom.  and  justice 

No  group  In  all  our  land  is  more  ardently 
devoted  to  pesxce  than  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  bcrrors  and  the  terrible  hard- 
ships of  WSLT. 

The  desire  for  peace  is  uppermost  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  every  America!;  ooldier 
who  served  In  the  trenches  and  the  iOx  holes 
of  Europe  or  who  crawled  on  his  belly  in  the 
mud  and  the  swamps  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Yes,  we  veterans  who  know  what  war  is. 
want  peace — but  we  want  nothing  less  than 
an  honorable  and  Just  peace 

The  founding  fathers,  in  their  defiance  ci 
the  might  and  power  uf  the  British  Empire, 
pledged  not  only  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes but  also  their  sacred  honor  in  the  cause 
ol  Uberty. 

Today  aa  the  battlefield  commanders  in 
Korea  meet  to  plan  a  truce,  the  honor  of 
every  American  is  in  the  balance,  pledged  to 
uphold  the  historic  mission  of  the  United 
8tai«a — to  maintain  the  right  of  freemen  to 
live  In  peace  and  dignity,  secure  in  life,  Ub- 
arty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

But  this  trsLgtc  fact  remains — truce  in  Ko- 
rea gives  no  asaiirance  of  a  peaceful  future. 
Tba  ultimate  aim  of  communism  Is  still 
world  domination.  Their  sole  objective  is 
to  conquer  and  destroy  freedom  In  every 
nation   where   human  rights  are   respected. 

With  the  end  of  the  shooting  In  Korea  the 
Soviet  tyrants  will  not  abandon  their  ef- 
forts to  weaken  the  United  States  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  become  an  easy  prey  for  their 
•Til  dealgns. 

The  caaae-flre  arrangements  will  save 
American  lives.      That  Is  good. 

Tba  terrible  loee  of  life  sustained  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  may  be  unimportant  from  the 
Communiat  standpoint.  To  us  the  life  of 
•vary  American  boy  is  pieciotu 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  clrcumsuncea 
In  tbe  present  situation  ta  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  mad«  the  aame  cease  fire  proposal 
laat  March.  At  that  time  he  announced  be 
waa  raady  to  confer  In  tha  (Veld  with  the  Com- 
muniat commander  In  chlei.  But  the  State 
Dapartment  cracked  down  on  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  repudiating  hJa  propoaal. 

Three  montba  Utar  wa  accepted  the  same 
propoaal  for  caaaa-fira  nagotiatluns  offered  by 
tha  apokaaman  tcv  Soviet  Buaala.  In  the 
maanttme  thousanda  of  American  boys  were 
addad  to  th«  casualty  llata.  What  t  tragic 
waata  of  pracloua  tlzna  and  precious  lives. 

But  tha  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
Amarican  tiaa  way  of  Ufa  and  godlesa  com- 
■Bunlam  eoatlntiaa.  It  will  not  be  settled 
aaeraly  by  aadlng  boctUltlaa  in  Korea. 

First  aad  foraaioat  wa  muat  keep  in  mind 
always  that  the  only  laal  thraat  to  pcrma- 
aaat  paaca  In  tha  world  eomaa  from  Ckimmu- 
nlat  Rtiaala.  Tha  raal  enemy  la  not  Red 
Cblna.  nor  any  of  tba  aatalUte  nations  that 
have  baen  Imprtaoned  behind  the  iron  cur- 


There  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  the 
evil  influence  which  menaces  civilization 
originates  In  Moscow — from  which  we  heard 
the  offer  to  cease  hostilities  In  Korea. 

Doesnt  that  warn  that  we  must  proceed 
wtth  extreme  caution  In  our  negotiations? 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  ask  ourselves 
these  questions: 
"Wbat  are  their  real  motives? 
"Do  they  really  want  peace? 

•Do  they  believe  that  in  our  desire  for 
peace  we  will  again  fall  into  the  trap  of 
appeasement? 

Do  they  hope  we  will  again  abandon 
principle  as  we  did  at  Yalta  and  make  con- 
cessions that  win  further  strengthen  Com- 
munist power  in  the  world?" 

These  things  must  not  happen. 

A  peace  not  based  on  honor  and  principle 
can  only  restilc  in  further  aggression  and 
ultimate  war.  Yalta  is  the  best  proof  of  that 
statement. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  revealed 
certain  principles  as  part  of  o\ir  new  policy 
in  the  Far  East.  He  assured  the  committees 
that  the  State  Department  would  not  accept 
the  Communist  regime  as  the  recognized  gov- 
ernment of  China  and  that  we  would  not 
consent  to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

He  added  that  we  would  neither  p>ermlt 
the  Communists  to  take  Formosa  nor  give 
Red  China  a  place  at  the  conference  table  to 
arrange  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 

The  American  people  were  cheered  by  thla 
evidence  of  a  firm  policy  in  opposition  to  the 
Communist  demanda.  Prerlously  Secretary 
Acheson's  position  waa  that  we  wotild  not  use 
the  veto  power  if  the  United  Nations  voted 
to  admit  Red  China  to  memberahip. 

In  the  negotiations  now  under  way  we 
must  not  be  Influenced  by  any  fear  of  of- 
fending Russia. 

We  must  not  be  Influenced  by  fear  of  of- 
fending any  other  nation  which  sought  to 
profit  by  shipping  munitions  and  suppllea 
Into  Red  China. 

Instead,  it  Is  time  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
will  <make  them  fearful  of  offending  the 
United  States. 

We  must  stop  pussyfooting.  We  mtist 
stand  up  for  American  principles. 

We  must  make  known  to  the  world  that  we 
will  not  agree  to  any  settlement  which  will 
again  betray  the  Nationalist  Government  of 
China  by  allowing  the  Communists  to  take 
Its  place  In  the  United  Nations. 

We  must  make  known  to  the  world  that 
we  will  not  permit  Formosa  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  Communist  China. 

We  must  make  known  to  Ruaala  and  every 
other  nation  that  we  will  not  permit  any  ag- 
gressor to  shoot  hla  way  Into  the  United 
Nations  over  the  bodies  of  American  boys. 

To  fail  to  make  thla  position  crystal  clear 
would  be  a  cowardly  betrayal  of  every  Amer- 
ican youth  who  fought  so  gallantly  in  Korea 
and  of  all  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

The  United  Stataa  would  ba  false  to  Ita 
trust,  falsa  to  Its  Idcala.  and  false  to  lU  great 
heritage  If  It  accepted  Red  China  Into  tha 
United  Nations. 

Let  us  make  that  dear  not  only  to  our  foea. 
but  Just  aa  clear  to  our  friends  and  allies. 
Our  Government  ahould  notify  tba  British, 
the  French,  and  all  others  that  we  do  not 
regard  United  Nattona  mamberahlp  aa  a  prlae 
to  be  awarded  for  criminal  agpasalon. 

And  IX.  despite  aU  thla,  the  United  Nations 
still  wanta  to  accept  Communiat  China  in 
lu  memberahip,  then  I  say  there  la  one 
thing  and  only  one  thine  for  ua  to  do — get 
out. 

Tbe  United  Statea  must  be  Arm  about 
this.  We've  bad  enough  of  puasyfooting 
and  weaaallng.  Our  State  Department  haa 
•crapped  the  noble  eagle  aa  our  national 
emblem  and  baa  substituted  the  tunbrella 
of  appeaaement. 


My  fellow  Americans,  there  was  a  time 
when  American  citizenship  was  a  protective 
shield  the  world  over.  It  was  an  Insurance 
policy  against  mistreatment  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. All  the  nations  of  the  globe  respected 
an  American  and  the  American  passport. 
That  respect  was  earned  by  a  Ann,  straight- 
forward, honest  foreign  policy,  supported  by 
a  courageous  State  Department. 

What  now?  Well,  you  aU  know  the  an- 
swer. 

Weakness,  vacillation  and  appeasement  In 
our  foreign  dealings  have  made  Americans 
abroad  victims  of  Injustice.  In  recent 
months,  we've  seen  American  missionaries 
mistreated,  arrested  and  ezpcUed  in  China. 

We've  seen  an  American  businessman  im.- 
prisoned.  tortured,  and  forced  to  make  a  false 
confession  of  espionage — by  an  insolent,  ar- 
rogant satellite  of  Communist  Rtissia. 

'  tost  recently  we've  seen  representatives 
o.  the  American  press  also  arrested  and  tor- 
tured into  making  false  confessions  that 
they  were  spies. 

Americans  are  being  treated  thus  because 
America  has  forgotten  the  admonition  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  to  walk  softly  and  carry 
a  big  stick.  Instead,  we've  let  a  plnk-tlnged 
State  Department  make  om  foreign  policy. 
selling  out  our  friends  to  those  who  would 
kill  oin-  youth  and  destroy  our  liberties. 

To  you.  my  comrades  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  let  me  state  my  position. 

I  have  Just  laid  down  for  you  certain  prin- 
ciples which  I  believe  are  fundamental  for 
both  the  honor  and  security  of  our  Republic. 

I  pledge  you  that,  with  all  the  energy  and 
strength  at  my  command.  I  shall  resist  any 
attempt  by  the  State  Department  or  national 
administration  to  deviate  from  these  funda- 
mentals. 

I  shall  speak  out  and  vote  In  the  Senate  in 
defense  of  these  principles. 

Away  from  the  halls  of  Congress  I  s.^all 
continue  to  speak  and  fight  for  them.  I 
shall  appeal  to  my  comrades  in  arms  to 
arouse  the  American  people  for  the  fight  to 
defend  Americanism  against  communism. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can 
hope  for  permanent  peace.  While  we  work 
for  that  objective  let  us  keep  our  guard 
high.  Let  us  build  American  strength  to 
Its  highest  peak. 

Strength,  courage,  patriotism  and  a  clear, 
firm,  honest  policy  in  our  dealings  with  the 
world,  is  the  beet  insurance  against  war. 


Proposed  lacreate  ia  Natvral-Gas  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WTSCOKSIH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  30,  19S1 

Mr.  'WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
commented  on  numerous  previous  occa- 
sions against  the  negligent  attitude 
displayed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  its  failure  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Nation 
from  being  gciuged  by  tremendous  nat- 
ural-gas increases. 

It  is  incredible  to  me  how  such  rate 
increases  can  be  tolerated  when  the  Na- 
tion, under  administration  giiidance. 
presumably  is  engaged  in  a  hard  fight 
to  control  inflation  wherever  it  raises 
its  ugly  head. 

The  most  recent  action  of  the  PPC — 
its  4-to-l  decision  against  assertion  of 
Peueral  jurisdiction  over  prices  charged 
at  the  wellhead  for  natural  gas — was 


one  of  the  severest  blows  administered 
by  a  Federal  agency  against  the  public 
interest  In  recent  years.  The  conse- 
quences of  that  decisifm  are  so  vast  that 
we  at  present  can  only  dimly  perceive 
them.  The  inevitable  train  of  more  rate 
increases,  price  increases,  cost  increases 
all  along  tlie  line,  cannot  help  causing 
the  inflation  spiral  to  rise  still  higher. 

When  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Na- 
tion vetoed  a  bill  which  would  have  sur- 
rendered control  over  natural-gas  rates, 
most  of  the  Nation,  I  believe,  applauded 
his  action.  I,  for  one.  vigorously  praised 
the  President  for  that  veto,  as  did  the 
people  of  my  State  practically  unani- 
mously. 

We  were  very  much  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  read  that  the  President  stated 
that  the  PPC's  most  recent  decision  had 
"no  connection"  with  his  own  previous 
veto  of  the  gas-rate  exemption  bilL  Not 
only  did  the  PPC  decision  have  a  very 
harmful  effect,  but  it  was  as  directly  con- 
tradictory to  the  President's  own  veto 
message  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
This  fact  is  borne  out  by  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  of  Wednesday.  July  25. 
which  I  have  in  my  hand. 

I  submit  this  editCHrial,  not  by  way  of 
a  personal  criticism  of  the  Pre^dent, 
because  actually  I  think  that  insofar  as 
protection  of  the  consumers  is  con- 
cerned, his  previous  position  well 
merited  the  Nation's  baclung.  But  his 
current  statement  involves  an  incon- 
sistency which  should  not,  I  beleve.  be 
allowed  to  stand  uncorrected. 

I  have  written  to  Chairman  Wallgren, 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  ask- 
ing him  whether  he.  for  one,  can  square 
the  President's  veto  action  with  the 
President's  most  recent  statement. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appeidix 
of  the  RxcoRo: 

First.  The  text  of  my  letter  of  July  25 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  FPC. 

Second.  The  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoso.  as  follows: 

UNrriB  Statis  Siwatk, 
CoMnnrni  on  th«  JusicuaT. 

July  25.  1951 
Re  request  for  rehearing  on  Phillips  Peuo- 

ieum  Co.  case. 
Hon.  Mow.  C.  WALLGaiN, 

Chairman,  Federal  Power 

Commission,  Washington,  D   C. 

Mt  Deas  Mk.  Chahucam:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  respectfully  urge  a  rehearing  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  ot  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  thera  la  such  a 
rehearing  and  a  reversal  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  4-to-l  vote  against  assertion 
of  Federal  jxirlsdictlon  over  rates  charged  for 
natural  gas  by  PhUlips,  millions  of  America's 
natural  gas  consumers.  Including  those  uf  my 
State,  will  have  been  dealt  one  of  the  most 
devastating  Inflationary  blows  which  haa 
been  administered  to  them. 

I  well  recognize  that,  even  if  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  ahotild  reject  this  request 
for  a  rehearing,  that  the  FPC  decision  can 
and  xuidoubtedly  will  be  appealed  to  the 
highest  courts  of  the  land.  However,  it  seems 
to  me  that  In  view  of  the  long  period  of  time 
that  would  be  consumed  by  auch  appeal  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  FPC  is  prestun- 
ably  supposed  to  protect  the  public  Interest 


In  the  first  place,  the  obligation  still  rests  on 
you  and  your  associates  to  review  the  facta 
and  possibly  change  your  minds  In  itts 
respect 

As  I  have  Indicated  to  you  on  previous 
occasions  I  well  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  independent  administrative  tri- 
bunals, like  the  FPC.  are  enUUed  to  come  to 
their  decisions  on  the  basis  of  their  indi- 
vidual comiciences  and  analysis  of  the  facu. 
I  do  not.  of  course,  quarrel  wltn  your  sin- 
cerity, but  I  do  seriously  question  the  wisdom 
of  your  mutual  legal  Judgment. 

The  Commission's  4-to-l  decision  is  appar- 
ently based  on  the  premise  that  everybody  is 
out  of  step  but  the  majority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  The  Congress  is  pre- 
sumably out  of  step  because  it  wisely  refused 
to  override  thf  President's  veto  of  the  Kerr 
bUl  which  would  have  exempted  independ- 
ent producers  from  regulaUon.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statei.  is  presumably  out 
of  step  because  he  held  to  the  Idea  that  the 
American  people  were  entitled  to  protection 
from  being  gouged  by  independent  gas  pro- 
ducers. The  Supreme  Court  Is  presumably 
out  of  step  because  It  clearly  indicatiU  that 
the  Federal  Government  did  have  the  powvr 
to  regulate  natural  gas  producers.  The  legal 
counsel  of  your  own  Federal  Power  Com-nls- 
sion  Is  out  of  step  because  he  indicated  that 
the  Commission  does  Iiave  Jurisdiction. 
CommiaaioneT  Thomas  Buchanan,  your  able 
associate,  la  vgrnmamtOj  out  ot  step  beemuae 
he,  too.  refused  to  m*******"^  the  coaeept  that 
the  Cnmmlsaton  very  deAnitely  does  have  the 
necessary  autbtnrtty. 

And  so  the  fotir-man  majority  on  the 
Commission  stands  In  laolatlon  not  only 
from  the  best  legal  jtidgment  which  Is  avaU- 
able.  tn  my  opinion,  but  It  standa  In  isola- 
tion from  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 
Surely,  the  Commission  Is  aware  that  the 
net  effect  of  Ita  opinion  wUi  be  terrifically 
Inflationary.  Obvioualy,  tt  Is  Unpoaalble  to 
eSlclently  regulate  gaa  rates  charged  by  pipe- 
line companies  If  those  rates  cannot  be  con- 
trolled at  the  ordinal  weUhead. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  thoee  sections 
of  the  American  pre«  which  have  already 
commented  in  protest  against  the  rPC't  de- 
cUion.  arc  completely  right  tn  their  pointing 
out  that  the  FPC  has  In  effect  accora- 
phshed  what  all  the  supporters  of  the  inde- 
pendent producer's  exemption  bill  could  not 
accomplish. 

If  your  Commission's  decision  is  allowed  to 
stand,  it  wUl  constitute  one  of  the  moat  tm- 
f ortunate  blows  to  the  public  welfare  which 
has  been  administered  in  recent  yeus  by  an 
administrative  tribunal  of  the  United  States 
Government.  I  want  to  be  completely  fair 
to  yourself  and  to  your  associates  who  hap- 
pen to  bold  a  different  opinion  from  mine, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  your  dedalon 
violates,  aa  I  have  indicated,  not  only  sound, 
legal  opinion  but  the  judgment  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  best  legal  minds  in  America. 

I  know  that  you  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation,  jiist  as 
he  has  a  high  personal  regard  for  you.  One 
of  the  most  bewildering  aapiicts  of  the  situa- 
tion, insofar  as  the  AmerlciJi  public  is  con- 
cwned,  is  that  when  President  Truman  was 
recently  asked  to  comment  on  the  Commis- 
sion's decision,  he  stated  that  It  did  not  con- 
tradict his  veto  message  of  a  year  ago.  The 
two  cases,  the  President  said,  had  no  con- 
nection. 

This  Lb  one  of  the  most  astounding  ob- 
servations that  I  have  ever  heard  the  Chief 
Executive  make;  because,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.%hat  your  decision  does  is  accomplish 
precisely  what  the  Kerr  bill  set  out  to  do. 
namely,  to  exempt  the  so-called  Independent 
natural-gas  producers  (who  control  8S  per- 
cent of  gaa  reserves)  from  Federal  Wowmt 
Commission  control.  Not  only.  theraCore. 
does  the  FPC's  decision  have  a  connection 
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vtth  PrwIdffCt  Traman'i  veto  mewace.  but 
It  li  too  percent  cactrmry  to  the  l«tt«T  and 
■plrlt  of  that  veto  racaH^ 

Mow.  !  ivcognlai  th*t  you  un  not  r«pon- 
■tblt  for  th*  PrcakScnt'i  ttatrmccu  In  hin 
pnM  conftreBcr.  but  tt  tmetrm  to  me  that 
ta  T*rw  or  tb«  f»ct  that  lb«  Prwldent  long 
^o  wt  tut  poMry  at  th«  executive  branch 
of  fownnisnt  towmrtl  the  objectlre  uf  pro- 
t«ccla«  tiM  coaatunen  of  nattirtil  gas,  it  ts 
eompl«t«t7  tDcautet*nt  and  contrsdlct^nr 
for  th«  FPC  to  now  rrrerae  that  pciUcy  1 
bcUrw  in«l  the  people  of  tbU  IfatJon.  re- 
ganSeaa  of  poin>cal  faltb.  stand  by  the 
rr— Idantl  oriclnal  Tiew.  baaed  trp<^n  hl« 
■plesidld  daelalon  In  yetolng  the  Kerr  bill. 
Up— wr,  tbry  are  aatoaiabed,  a«  I  am.  by  tbe 
Praatdaafa  latest  ccsimenU. 

X  know  Uiit  you.  In  partlculAr.  who  have 
•artad  In  otir  national  Leglalature,  can  real- 
la»  tba  problema  faced  by  a  leglsiatar  who  U 
trying  to  repreaent  faithfully  the  views  of 
kte  oooatttuenu.  1  know,  tharef  ire.  that  yon 
wtn  reccvnlse  that  I  submit  theae  views  not 
by  way  of  peraonal  crlOclan^— proUrtlon  of 
tba  public — but  rather  on  behalf  of  a  prln- 
dpla  from  which  tt  leams  to  me  the  TPC 
ondar  your  chalrmanahlp  haa  now  sadly 
atrayvtf  At  any  rate,  the  baalc  lacue  in  this 
whole  quaatlon  :s  a  matter  of  law  anC  legal 
IntarprctaUon.  and  It  la  my  earaeat  hope 
that  tha  ?PC  will  make  a  better  study  of  the 
law  than  it  apparently  haa  thus  far. 

I  abould  vary  much  appreciate  hearlnt; 
from  you  oa  thla  matter  and  in  parUcular. 
getting  your  Interpretation  of  the  relation 
between  tha  rPC'a  dcdalon  and  the  letter 
Mn<  the  spirit  at  the  Preaidents  veto  me&sa^e 
en  tlM  Kerr  bill. 

SUkoerel]    yours. 

ALXXAJKSim   WlIXT. 


Vctcnu'  AdBiaistratioa  Me<&ca]  Care 
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the  ^aabtngton  Poet  of  July  25.  1»91 1 
Nannut  Oaa 
In  one  at  tha  ahleat  veto  mesaagea  be  haa 
sent  to  Congreaa.  Prealdcnt  Truman 
pointed  out  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  the  Kerr  bill  wotjld  have  opened  the 
door  to  conatuoer  price  gotiglng  by  tbe  so- 
called  Indfpenttcnt  producers  of  nattiral  gas. 
T\»  effect  of  the  bill  waa  to  remove  theae 
protfuoera  froix  the  Jurtadlctlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Conusiaslon — at  a  time  when  the 
aamand  for  na  :ural  gam  waa  growing  rapidly. 
•lit  now,  ironluaiy.  the  PPC  haa  decided  of 
Its  own  accord  that  tt  haa  no  jurtadirtlon 
ovar  aetlTttlca  3f  producers  and  gatherers  of 
nafearal  gaa.  nvo  though  they  sen  the  gas 
IB  Intentatc  etaanieroe.  The  doc^  la  there- 
fbra  toft  quite  ia  wide  open  to  price  gouging 
M  II  tbe  Kerr  bill  had  been  enacted  into  law. 
Tka  Prealdcntlal  veto  haa  been  overridden 
not  by  Congrcas  but  by  the  prealdentlaUy 
•ppotalad  PPC  Itaelf. 

The  chief  arrhttect  at  thU  reeonstruction 
Is  tha  Prealdent's  good  friend.  Mon  C  Wall- 
giwB,  berthed  at  last  In  the  chalrmAnahlp  of 
ttM  PPC  after  Mr.  Truman  had  vainly  tried 
to  persuade  the  Senate  to  eonflrm  hta  noml- 
aatlBO  to  other  mon?  bonorUle  pntta  Tbe 
Pfaaldant  makee  no  eompialnt  abont  tbe  re- 
aarMl:  he  aald  tbe  other  day  that  the  PPC 
Mtad  cfT  tbe  evidence — which  conies  doee 
to  saving  that  he  waa  mlataken  when  he 
^etoad  tbe  Kot  tiUl.  Of  course,  tlie  PPC  is 
bound,  aa  a  quaal-JtKflcla]  commtwlon.  to 
teitov  tta  ladependent  judgment  is  to  the 
Its  of  the  law  rather  than  the 
at  the  White  Hotiae.  But  ciany  In- 
beUeve  that  >t  waa  not  nee* 
for  tbe  PPC  thua  to  raatrlct  tta  own 
Tb»  expcrta  who  advlaad  the 
to  vato  tbe  Kerr  bUl  oertstlmy  held 
eoiicapt  of  the  Oonimtaaloo's 
tbe  veto  woold  liave  txsn 
•io  ^oat  nothing.  Prooa  "Jde  point 
It  appears  that  Mr. 
about  the  Ker  hm  and 
Its  vaaflglit  about  Mr  Wallgren. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAY 

or    MOI«T*J«A 

IN  THB  SENATE  OK  THE  UMTED  8TATT.<=- 

Mondau.  July  30    1951 

Mr.  MURRAY      Mr.  President,  1  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  stn  fi  rrii  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eo.iOr.El 
which  appeared  In  the  M:lwauJcee  Jour- 
nal of  July  17. 

Dealin;^  a.s  it  doe^^,  •v:-h  ^h-^  medical 
care  program  for  our  veier;  n.s  and  with 
the  investigation  of  that  prour.iT.  re- 
cently carried  on  under  the  ab.e  di- 
rection of  Senator  HxrMFHREY  o!  M  nr.r- 
sota.  I  know  it  will  prove  cf  interest  to 
the  Congre.ss. 

There  beinj?  r.o  objection  th*^  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoar 
as  follow.^: 

VA  MroicAL  Cask  W*wtin<-. 

When  Car:  R  Orzy  Jr  took  --v«t  the  ^i- 
flee  c'.  Veterans'  .Adralnlstra'nr  :'r"m  Geii. 
Omar  Bradley  the  medical  and  hospital  care 
L-lng  given  veterai^  by  the  V.\  had  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  available 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  credit  for  this  was  fr««lv  Riven  t  > 
General  Bradley,  his  chief  :nedicai  L-ficer. 
Dr.  Paul  K  Hawley,  and  Dr  H.ivIeVs  depuf 
Dr.  Paul  B.  Magnu».:n.  to  whom  O'-^.eri. 
Biadley  gave  a  free  hand  md  rotr.plev  «■;?:- 
port  After  General  Bradley  ar.d  Dr  Haw'e- 
left  the  VA,  Dr  l*a«!iius<.}n  tried  t->  car;-,  i 
In  the  same  way  aiid  maintain  the  s:ii:ie  reia- 
tlonahlpa  and  standards 

Friction  developed,  hcwever.  and  Dr  Jia^e- 
nuson  reelgned  rather  than  tolerate  wlidt  he 
conaidered  hampering  Interference  by  Dir^  - 
tor  Gray  and  nonmedical  i  IBct.ils  i:i  'he  V.\ 
This  and  the  gTO-ylng  mrrvcrs  ^^f  dfertorn- 
tion  and  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Adminl.-- 
tratlon  of  the  VA  medical  care  aenip — espe- 
cially criticlam  from  medical  clrcle:i — led  to 
a  quiet  and  thorough  investigation  cf  tt.- 
whole  situation  by  .i  Senate  nu>>-.  nimme* , 
c€  wtich  Senator  HuMPaatT.  Dfinocrdt.  Mi..- 
nesota,  was  chairman 

Ttie  commiuee'5  report.  Issued  a  few  diy^ 
ago.  vindicated  Dr.  Magnuson  It  wm  sharp- 
ly critical  of  the  adminlatratlve  :;i  :i.m.^rf 
thai  has  hampered  the  medical -care  pr  tram 
alnoe  Director  Gray  has  been  s::  jITIc-  .imI 
said  that  thla  was  putting  the  wcrUt  %  tine>t 
medlc.il  service  in  serious  Jeopardv  n  '■ 
committee  called  for  changes  in  adriiiiiistra- 
tive  orders  of  the  VA  and  three  chan^t  .n 
the  law  to  correct  the  aituauon. 

The  reaction  of  Duector  Gray  to  trie  cr:-- 
)clsm  and  recommenttetlona  has  bt-en  any- 
thing  but  reacsurlng.  His  presa  spike^uia!! 
has  bru.'ihed  the  rep^irt  off  as  a  lot  ;i  hokur-. 
and  Iteccl>>r  Gray  hlmaelt  cUun^  i.ow  t::..- 
the  report  waa  iiupired  by  the  Wstuuony  ' 
111  advised  and  ignorant  people.  He  h.<u(  in- 
dicated. Ln  about  su  many  words.  Umt  oe 
doean'c  Intend  to  follow  the  recoimneoda- 
uons  of  the  committee  but  will  handle  ma*- 
ters  in  his  own  way,  which  the  commitlee  s  > 
aharply  crttlctaed. 

The  Humphrey  committee  gave  evt-rv  ir - 
dlcatlon  of  leaning  over  backward  tj  be  !i  r 
in  tta  investigation.  The  committee  did  n>  t 
|unap  at  onncltalona  or  try  to  make  head- 
llnaa.  It  caUed  a  long  list  of  hlRhiv  corc- 
pelaat  and  thoroughly  Informed  witnesse.-^. 
0ome  at  the  more  vehement  critics  ot  the 
recent  trends  in  the  VA  medical  set-up  even 
called  the  committee  report  alrn  wt  a  whlte- 
waah. 


It  cornea  right  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  Director  Oray  is  going  to  do  what 
la  necesaary  to  restore  complete  confidence 
In  the  VA  medical  care  program,  and  the 
high  quality  of  Its  service  to  more  than 
irio  000  patients  daily  at  a  coat  of  W50.000,- 
WX)  annually,  or  whether  he  Un't.  If  he  lant. 
the:,  something  more  effective  than  a  com- 
mittee slap  on  tbe  wrist  and  stiggesUcna  for 
re.'^iedles  is  plainly  necessary. 


Coasta^iBO  Bnunidi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AiJiBum 

rv  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWTTED  STATES 
Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  HILI..  Mr  President,  yesterday 
In  the  Washington  Star  there  appeared 
a  tk^autiful  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
great  Italian  artist,  Constantino  Bru- 
midl.  the  evidences  of  whose  artistic  skill 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  Capitol 
Building,  especially  in  the  rotunda.  The 
tribute  was  written  by  the  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
and  was  published  in  his  column  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  entitled  -Spires 
of  the  Spirit."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

T!iere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spnzs  or  the  Spmrr 

(By  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

AN  ijiuatcaAjrr's  ion 

Republics  are  notoriously  ungrateful.  It 
seems  to  be  an  unfortunate  trait  of  a  de- 
mocracy to  be  unkind  to  Its  chief  benefac- 
t.r?  Its  most  shlnlnf?  servants  and  saints 
often  are  those  wlio  are  cannonaded  while 
alive  and  canonised  only  long  after  death 
luis  removed  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
p.'-aii-e  or  blame.  History  has  witnessed 
c  ur.tless  repetition  of  the  bitter  mundane 
exjx'r:eiice  cf  one  of  the  few,  the  Immortal 
names  that  were  not  boru  to  die,  aa  It 
records — 

'Seven  cities  vie  (or  Homer  dead 

Through   which    the    living   Hamer    begged 
for  bread." 

When  three  score  and  11  years  ago  an 
Italian  refugee,  an  outaLandlni;  artist,  died, 
he  had  been  denied  fame  and  recognition 
by  the  nation  which  his  devotion  and  skill 
tnvmeasurably  had  enriched.  Yet.  in  .'pite 
of  the  disdain  and  derision  of  his  coutem- 
pf'raries.  through  the  patient  toll  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  by  his  gi-nlus  he  trans- 
formed the  expanding  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  into  an  embellished  cathedral  of  pa- 
triotic symbollam.  His  tolli:ig  bands  began 
their  tryst  with  tieauty  t>efijre  Lincoln  en- 
tered the  White  House  to  face  the  heart - 
bre.-kinc  task  of  saving  the  Union.  When 
a  triik;;c  accident  snatched  him  from  hta  un- 
flni-'hed  taisk.  Hayes  had  succeeded  Omnt 
a*  President  of  tbe  Republi '  It  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  this  adopted  son  of 
America  \»  worthy  to  be  u claimed  as  the 
Michelangelo  of  the  monumental  edifice 
which  is  the  shrine  of  each  {wtr lot's  devo- 
tion. Fur  Constantino  Bruu  Idl  breathed  on 
bare  walls  the  haunting  beauty  that  burned 
in  hlj  poetic  soul. 

And  so.  back  of  the  artlstiy  of  our  cham- 
bers of  democracy.   Is  the  tale  of  an  exile 


if^ 


from  the  storied  land  of  art  and  poetry  and 
music,  who  here  Immortalized  the  epic 
scenes  and  towering  peraonalltiea  of  this 
new  world  of  freedom.  His  loving  signature 
is  viTitten  In  heroic  depictions.  In  human 
p<ortralts.  and.  for  good  measure.  In  ro- 
mantic landscaped  etchings  aa  well  as  in 
birds  and  flowers  and  fruit.  Out  of  his 
ccirr:uccpla  came  varied  forms  and  figtires, 
clinging  to  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  gor- 
ge-jus  colors  and   rich  designs. 

Perhaps  the  climax  of  all  his  Capitol  treas- 
ures is  what  IS  known  as  the  President's 
re  :jm  on  the  Senate  side.  More  than  6  years 
he  tolled  terribly  on  that  jeweled  ceiling. 
but  the  beqjest  he  left  there  has  given  it 
the  d.stir.ctun  of  being  called  the  moat  ex- 
quLsitelT  decorated  room  in  America. 

Brumidi  was  no  novice  m  the  realm  of  art 
when,  at  almost  50,  a  political  outcast,  he 
left  his  native  Rome.  To  him,  freedom 
beckaned  from  this  blessed  land  of  room 
euv'ugh  Far  years  he  had  steeped  himself 
In  tl.e  mural  glories  of  the  Vatican  and 
haa  helped  to  restore  the  faded  Raphael 
frescoes.  Once  in  Aiserica,  his  gifted  brush 
and  soarn::  Imagination  were  dedicated  to 
sacred  subjects,  as  he  painted  altar  pieces 
of  tae  crucifl.xlon  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia churches  During  a  visit  south  of 
the  border,  he  beautified  a  cathedral  In 
Mexic).  while  working  on  sJketches  for  the 
proposed  scenes  in  the  Washington  Capitol. 

At  72.  this  neglected  and  unapplauded 
master  of  paint  and  fresco  closed  his  weary 
a::d  .saddened  eyes  and  was  burled  in  an  un- 
marked grave  In  the  city  he  adored.  Few 
there  were,  among  his  contemporaries,  who 
sensed  that  there  had  passed  from  the  earth 
a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 
whom  remote  generations  belatedly  would 
laud  .  ess  than  a  week  after  death  had 
vet.:>ed  his  ardent  desire  to  complete  the 
vast  rotunda  design,  where  he  was  unfolding 
th?  scrcll  of  American  history,  this  prophecy 
was  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  One  day  Brumldl  will  be  crowned 
by  the  eratitude  of  succeeding  generations." 
But  alas,  the  long  years  passed  and  a  pre- 
occupied Government  allowed  his  memory  to 
gather  dust  on  the  high  shelf  of  oblivion. 

Then  at  long  last,  her  great  heart  sh.amed 
by  such  flagrant  ingratitude,  a  determined 
woman.  Dr  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock.  the  cul- 
tured wife  of  a  congressional  legislator,  by 
persistent  research  and  the  gathering  of  his- 
toric facts,  burnished  anew  the  annals  of 
inspiring  achievement.  In  her  volume, 
which  is  a  lovely  example  of  the  bookmaker's 
art.  were  reproduced,  in  glorious  colors,  the 
immortal  frescoes  for  all  to  see  and  admire. 

Sj  it  haa  come  to  pass  that  a  woman  has 
written  Constantino  Brumidi's  name  and 
fame  as  high  as  the  stupendous  dome  he 
decorated  with  the  magic  of  his  inspired  art. 
She  and  those  who  have  shared  her  passion 
saw  what  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  saw  In  the 
frescoes  of  Brumidi's  native  Rome,  "there's 
a  lump  of  greasy  pigment  at  the  end  of 
Michelangelo's  bristle  brush  and  by  the  time 
it  has  been  laid  on  the  stucco,  there  is  some- 
thing there  all  men  with  eyes  recognize  as 
divine  " 

At  the  call  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
on  July  26.  1951.  the  stately  Capitol  of  our 
Nation  was  the  scene  of  a  significant  birth- 
day celebration.  In  the  setting  of  the  ro- 
tunda, crowded  with  Americans  whose  hearts 
were  strangely  moved,  the  ofllclal  event  be- 
longs under  the  Spires  of  the  Spirit,  for  with 
Brumidi  the  Capitol  truly  became  an  artist's 
sanctuary.  On  that  July  day.  In  a  moving 
gesture,  with  his  deathless  contributions  to 
the  splendor  of  the  vast  dome  looking  down 
upon  the  thrcng.  there  was  dramatically 
lifted  up  the  artist's  worn  copy  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  In  It,  the  hand  that  adorned  the 
Capitol  had  entered  the  date  of  his  arrival 
on  the  shores  of  tills  sweet  land  of  liberty 
as  he  fled  from  the  thralldcm  of  the  old.  In 
the  sacred  book  he  bad  Inscribed,  "Presented 


to  me  by  the  American  Bible  Society."  It  was 
in  the  Inspiration  of  that  book  of  books  that 
be  put  upon  the  very  walls  of  the  Capitol  tiis 
offering  to  the  God  of  Llijerty  and  of  Beauty, 
from  whom  tiis  genius  waa  a  golden  gift 

Tbe  beautiful  is  essenttaily  the  spiritual, 
making  Itself  Itnown  throt^h  the  senses. 
When  God  would  lead  to  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, often  he  makes  a  stairway  to  it  by  the 
holiness  of  beauty.  And  now.  as  we  give 
Brumldl  his  rightful  niche  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  of  our  faith,  come  darkened  aays 
when  the  liberty  this  patriot  artist  mirrored 
in  grandeur  is  Imperiled  as  never  before,  tt  is 
well  to  read  with  grateful  eyes  the  lOU 
of  this  Italian  refugee  as  he  declares.  •"My 
daily  prayer  Is  that  I  may  live  long  enough 
to  make  beautiful  the  Capitol  of  tlie  one 
country  in  the  world  In  which  there  is 
liberty  "  He  still  lives  In  that  beauty  How 
Impreaslve  In  its  simple  eloquence  under  the 
white  dome  on  a  mammoth  mural  is  the 
opulent  designation.  "C.  Brumidi.  artist. 
citizen  of  tlie  United  States." 


Happeaiafs  m  Wasliiii{ii» 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  broadcast  made  by  me  on 
July  30,  1951.  which  is  program  No  46 
in  the  series  entitled  "Happenings  in 
Washington." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Hafpckincs  in  Washington — 
Program  No  46 

(By  United  States  Senator  Edward  Martin, 
of  Pennsylvania) 

This  is  .Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nations  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other discussion  of  Happenings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  have  been 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration's high-pressure  demand  for  controls 
that  would  give  the  bureaucrats  a  strangle- 
hold on  the  national  economy. 

I  don't  mean  controls  on  prices,  wages,  or 
critical  materials  needed  for  defense.  I  don't 
mean  controls  that  would  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  ruinous  effects  ot  run- 
away inflation. 

We  must  have  those  so  long  aa  the  pres- 
ent emergency  continues.  Everyone  who  haa 
been  feeling  the  pinch  of  high  prices  wanta 
a  fair  and  equitable  system  of  controls. 
They  want  a  price  level  that  will  keep  essen- 
tial commodities  within  the  reach  of  people 
who  live  on  fixed  Incomes,  the  wage  earner. 
the  salaried  man,  and  all  others  of  limited 
means. 

But  they  see  grave  peril  in  the  attempt  by 
the  administration  to  grab  unlimited  powers 
and  to  impose  upon  the  Nation  a  program 
that  is  completely  socialistic. 

It  la  a  program  that  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  politically  appointed  and  politically 
minded  Federal  officials  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  any  business  or  industry  that 
incurred  their  displeasure. 

It  would  cut  down  to  the  vanishing  point 
the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Natlon'i 
greatneas^ — freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  tremendous  propaganda  machine  at 
Washington  is  operating  at  full  speed.  It 
has  the  services  of  hundreds  of  press  agents 


on  the  public  payroll.  Tbty  are  doing  every- 
thing poeatble  to  convince  the  American  peo> 
pie  that  those  who  oppose  the  sociaUstle 
scheme»  of  tlie  administration  are  saboiaf- 
ing  price  and  vtwge  control. 

Don't  let  them  fool  you. 

Ever  since  tiie  House  and  Senate  began  to 
turn  down  portions  of  the  scheme.  tt>e  ad- 
mlnlatrauon  propagands  machine  has  been 
mudslinging  at  Oongrees. 

You  know,  the  administration  has  tt»  own 
definition  of  a  "good"  Oongreas  and  a  'bad'" 
Congress  A  "good"  Congrecs  is  one  which 
gix-es  the  administration  everything  It  de- 
mands A  "bad"  Cc»igresa  u  one  which 
thinks  for  itself  and  ts  not  afraid  to  say  'no" 
In  the  public  interest. 

In  this  talk  I  want  to  present  the  plain, 
hard  factj  about  the  administration's  scheme 
to  grab  unlimited,  centralised  power.  I  »wnt 
to  tell  ycu  what  tt  really  is,  what  it  couid 
do  and  why  Congress,  for  the  most  i>art.  baa 
re>ected  n. 

I  hope  you  will  follow  me  carefully.  Tour 
basic  freedoms  are  Involved  here 

First  of  all.  let  me  make  this  clear.  Con- 
gress is  not  opposed  to  a  fair  pro[,ram  of 
controls  to  check  inflation.  Even  wbtn 
President  Truman  saw  no  need  for  controls. 
Congress  urged  such  a  program  ind  actually 
passed  a  bill  giving  the  Presidsnt  full  power 
to  control  prices  and  wa^ea. 

You  will  recall  that  in  June  19S0  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  there  was  a 
rush  of  buying  and  hoarding.  Prices  shot 
sKy  high  At  that  time  I  recommended  a 
mandatory  price  .ind  wage  control  program, 
clear  across  the  board.  I  warned  that  unless 
the  President  took  immediate  action,  infla- 
tion would  get  worse  and  the  balance  be- 
tween wages  and  prices  would  be  lost. 

Many  other  Members  of  Congress  also 
ur?ed  action. 

Prices  were  rising  all  the  time  and  labor 
was  becoming  more  and  more  restless — but 
President  Truman  turned  thumbs  down  on 
our  suggestions.  He  rejected  them  again  In 
July  and  August.  He  insisted  no  compulsory 
price  and  wage  control*  were  necessary. 

Finally,  last  September,  with  the  cost  of 
fixxl.  clothing  and  other  commodities  climb- 
ing out  of  sight.  Congress  refused  to  wait 
any  longer.  It  passed  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  This  gave  the  President  abso- 
lute power  to  control  prices  and  wages.  But 
he  refused  to  use  this  authority  It  was 
not  until  the  end  of  January  1951.  4', 
months  after  we  passed  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  that  the  general  price  freeae 
order  was  iseued. 

I  think  the  record  plainly  shows  that  Con- 
gress did  try  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  Inflation  and  that  the  admlnliitratlon 
was  asleep  at  the  switch. 

Now.  let's  turn  to  President  Truman's  bill 
of  this  yoar  to  extend  and  expand  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950. 

This  bill  goes  far  beyond  the  grant  of 
powers  in  the  1950  law.  It  goes  far  lieyond 
the  powers  which  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman  had  during  World  War  II. 

It  goes  far  beyond  any  powers  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  in  World  War  I,  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  during  the  Civil  War.  or  any 
othsT  American  President  has  ever  had  in 
VEartime  or  peacetime. 

That  is  the  kind  of  extreme  power  Presi- 
dent Truman  la  demanding — but  Congress, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  has  refused  to  surrender  to 
him. 

I  think  It  is  most  fortunate  that  we  have 
men  of  both  parties  in  the  Houae  and  in  the 
Senate  who  telleve  In  restricting  tbe  power  of 
the  Governr  lent  to  control  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  things  Mr. 
Truman  demanded  in  his  bUl. 

Under  the  guise  of  national  defenae.  he 
asked  the  right  to  license  every  biulness  In 
the  United  States  and  the  power  to  revolte 
such  licenses. 
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Do  foa  TMltei  vtet  tbM  — ■ntt  ir 
p»fty  bVMuent  awMM  your  factory  In 
AitaBtoVB.  TOO-  stMl  plkttt  ta  Pttutnin^.  or 
•«•■  yovr  eonaar  frootry  rtotv  tn  Altoxo*  wm 
out  of  Uiw.  b*  wouM  )w«  y»Dk  yoor  ItocnM. 
To«'d  b«  out  erf  biwtn— ■■  BM«uae  Con«r«H 
rif^Md  to  gnat  tltla  po<w.  ««  ar*  lasMtred 
M  otatmetkonlsta. 

Ifr.  Tnunaa  MiMd  autbortty  to  Mlae  pri- 
vate pro{wrt7.  vbcn  dMUMd  Mcwaary  to  na- 
ttoaal  fl«ff*nw.  mmly  by  flUng  a  n<>Uc«  in 
cowt.  Ba  caoM  take  anytbtng— a  Tarm.  a 
fMtory,  an  otte*  building,  a  itore.  aji  auto- 
■KtUla.'  and  ao  oo.  Tbe  owimt  ot  njcti  prop- 
«rty  vooM  bava  no  Mfcguarda  sucto  a«  ara 
pnnldad  under  aztattog  Uw. 

A^aln.  In  tba  nainc  ot  natlonai  d«reru«.  Mr. 
■f^nif «  aakad  t))«  power  lo  condemn,  ac- 
9«lra.  or  oftarata  any  kind  of  plant,  factcnry, 
«r  faetltty,  and  to  build  OoremixMnt  owned 
ptanta-  Do  you  raaliia  tba  impllca'.ion*  of 
■otik  boundlaaa  autborttyT  Mr.  rruman 
eottld  take  otct  an  entire  industry  iind  na- 
t|.i^i«it«*  tt.  tiM  way  tba  Brlttafa  lioclalUt 
Ooaamnant  took  o<rw  tba  Sngliib  lallroada 
sad  eoftl  minaa.  Mr.  Truman  coiJd  take 
«««r  and  aortaHaa  our  ateal  mllla,  all  our  rall- 
Rwtti,  autoiDobtte  planta.  or  any  otber  Indua- 
try,  Urga  or  nnaU. 

T^at  la  pure,  unadulteratad  Bociallun.  Tet 

r.  Trtonan'a  propaganda  macblne  unaara 
for  refualng  to  give  tba  Prealdant 
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TIM  Praatdant  aakad  autborlty  to  pay  sub- 
at  tta  own  dlacratlmi  to  any  producers. 
•Qbatdlae  aoma  fannan  and  re- 
Ha  could  subaldlae  aome  manu- 
and  rafxaaa  otban.  Wbat  a  tra- 
povar  tbat  la  for  an  admtntotratton 
to  taAva  wttb  an  alactloo  emning  up.  Xren  a 
rtif""'alli  mntronfirl  Oongraaa  oouidnt 
rtoiieh  tbaL 
Tba  Prwldant  aaked  power  to  aaUbUata  new 
atk»a  by  IkaeutiTa  ordar.  Ha 
•UrtaikoUMr  Baooaatructlon  Plnanca 
anotbar  Conmodlty  Oadlt 
,  or  anytlklng  alaa.  And  ba  could 
tbalr  powara  wttboui  a^ay  cbaek 
toy  Ooivraaa.  Ba  alao  wantad  a  flrae  band  for 
all  iafaiiM  aspaxwlituraa.  Now.  iitop  and 
tMak  about  tbat  a  moBMnt. 

tbla  pwnwaad  powar.  Mr.  Truman 

abaohiMly  pravant  Congrcaa  .from  Im- 

aay    aeaaomy    upon    any    clTllian 

by  taking  tba  poaitloo  tbJit  it  waa 

•oaf  '■ttvt^  to  naUoBal  dafanaa. 

Oat  flg  tba  bcondaat  and  moat  dangaroua 
povan  aakad  by  tba  adaaialatratloiii  waa  tba 
rUM  to  dmy  Ooaarmoant  loana.  tas- 
aialf  tlrm  banaflta  and  otbar  Faderal  aida. 
(•  liuliMtilal  atpanatrm  pvojaeta  In  araaa 
vMsli  lM«a  not  baan  approtad  by  tba  Praai- 


Ibaft  propoaal  woold  bava  mada  poaalbla 

ha  Mvanal  of  diianaa  planta  from  Pennayl- 

■Bta  mat  ottMr  tafdvatrttkl  aactioita  of  tba 

Ml  into  tba  aontb  and  Waat. 

IB  otbar  worda.  It  would  take  Induatry 

tba  tba  aNM  vbara  tt  baa  baan 

tba  tkllla  and 

aitd  trana- 

;  tt  tnio  oaaiy  eraotad  badaatrltl  eantari 

I  lo  tba  teipayaca. 

My  fauofw  FMDaytauilaBa.  navar  bafora  ta 

fl«r  bMary.  no  nattar  bow  grava  tba  timea, 

baa  any  Praaldaat  aoot^t  aocb  dxaatie  and 

L  an  teqalMr  tbay  add  up  to  aodallam 

iiiilpL 
ara  a  tbraat  to  our  traadoai  and  oar 
«C  favaraaBoat. 

tt  graatad.  would  aaaan  tba 
of  ftaa  asMrprtia. 

■ly  to  tba 
float  of  ouri 
la^vtta  a  nav  aat 

Iftgy  vouid  tacriaia  tba  praantra  at  ta- 


Tbay  would  deatroy  Initiative  and  at!  the 
Inoantlvea  that  hare  produced  the  str^r.Rth 
of  American  Induatry  and  our  high  standard 
of  living 

DMplte  the  barraga  of  admtnlstratlnn 
propaganda,  dcaplte  ^U  the  smearing  ractt  :is 
dtr«>ct«d  agalnat  tboae  who  opp*:**"  the 
•octaUstlc  propoaals.  Oongres*  win  jflve  th« 
Tniman  admttvlstratlon  all  the  authort'y 
t.£c«a»ar7  to  cope  with  the  protilem  or  price 
and  wane  control 

Confrero  will  give  the  adminUtrattcn  all 
the  power  It  needs  to  combat  the  risp  of 
Inflation  and  to  stabUU*  the  natloral 
economy 

The  one  element  need«Hl  Is  cixTp*^?.'!  n  by 
the  admlnlj5trr.tlon  In  ruttlnc  d<  wn  t;  the 
lowest  poMlble  level  all  spendinij  it  related 
to  natlonai  defense 

Spending  by  the  Qnvernment  add5  tn  the 
Inflatlonairy  pressure  Just  as  much  lis  spend- 
ing by  private  citizens. 

I  do  noi  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  hleher 
taxes,  draining  off  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  a  cure  for  Inflation. 

The  more  effective  remedy  in  my  pim on. 
Is  the  strictest  economy  at  ai:  levels  cf 
government,  aound  aacal  policies,  a  sound 
currency  and  balanced  budget.^ 

To  make  pr^gres*  in  .hat  dlreca  n  It 
might  l>e  well  for  Congreas  to  consider  con- 
trols on  the  Government  rather  than  by  the 
Oovernment. 

During  his  term  of  oflkre  President  Tni- 
mAU  has  advocated  many  propor^als  which 
Congres.'i  has  rejected  as  socialistic  It  they 
had  all  been  adopted,  even  without  his  latest 
demands,  the  United  States  today  w  uild  be 
bankrupt,  under  a  form  of  goverr.ment 
patterned  after  European  socialism.  All 
IXJlltlcal  and  economic  control  would  be 
eoncaatrated  In  an  all-powerful  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Tba  United  States  has  survived  internal 
strife,  two  world  wars,  and  flnancial  depres- 


If  wa  all  work  together  to  preserve  the 
kind  of  government  under  which  our  Re- 
public attained  world  leadership  we  can 
suTTlTe  the  dangers  of  national  bankruptcy 
and  socialism. 

We  can  build  a  greater,  stronger  America 
without  surrendering  to  Government  the 
great  fraedoms  which,  under  the  American 
syxtam,  are  the  sacred  heritage  ol  all  the 
paopla. 

This  is  Ed  MAamc.  speaking  to  yen  from 
tba  NaUons  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attantlon. 


AMr«u  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Otiio, 
la  tba  PiyiMatb  C««aty  Repubiicaa 
dub 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  30,  195  i 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiilmous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
■erted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the 
address  I  delJTered  to  the  Plymouth 
County  Republican  Club  In  Plymouth. 
Maas..  on  July  28.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ynm  onlar«d  to  be  prated  In  the  Ricou), 
as  foUcva: 

Mr.  Cbatnnan,  maabara  of  the  Plymouth 
County  RapubUean  CSub,  fellow  Americans, 


It  Is  inspiring  indeed  to  come  to  this  his- 
toric spot  and  speak  to  the  clt  sens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Including  the  very  descendants 
of  the  men  and  women  who  1<  1  the  way  In 
the  settlement  of  what  Is  no\ '  the  United 
States  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  asac  :lat<?d  In  this 
ceremony  with  the  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
licans cf  Massachusetts,  and  w  tb  Joe  Mar- 
tin, former  Speaker  of  the  Hot  ie.  with  for- 
n  ?r  Governor  Bradford,  with  jour  Seratcr, 
I,*--  p.i;t!  rwtall  end  Cabot  Led  e.  who  have 
made  such  an  enviable  record  !  i  the  Senate 
ijf  rhe  United  States. 

We  have  come  here  to  celebrt  te  the  record 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  o  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  Ideals  whi'*h  Inspired  one 
of  the  great  adventures  of  all  time.  They 
came  to  this  continent  331  year  ago  prlm.arl- 
ly  to  secure  religious  liberty,  ai  d  they  did  it 
with  a  courage  and  a  sustain*  i  determina- 
tion which  triumphed  over  obs  acle*  that  we 
Americans  of  today  can  scan  ely  conceive. 
To  these  pioneers  there  was  no  >  oncern  about 
!-ec\irity.  which  dominates  the  .hought  of  so 
many  today  There  was  no  ccr  iplalnt  of  the 
standard  of  living  far  below  inythlng  our 
po<3rest  workmen  wotild  now  tccept.  They 
were  guided  by  the  most  rigid  religious  and 
moral  principles  which  susta  ned  them  In 
adversity  and  Inspired  them  o  determined 
effort.  They  believed  In  God  rom  the  bot- 
tom of  their  souls.  As  said  by  1  iaylles.  "They. 
In  pursuit  of  religious  freedo:  a.  established 
civil  liberty:  meaning  only  to  f(  und  a  church, 
gave  birth  to  a  nation;  In  se  tllng  a  town, 
commenced  an  empire." 

Two  of  the  basic  principles  3f  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  are  badly  needed  in  th<  United  States 
today,  and  they  are  In  danger  of  disappear- 
ance from  the  scene.  The  fl  rst  Is  honesty 
and  Integrity.  The  second  \i  a  determina- 
tion to  acquire,  protect  and  r  lalntatn  liber- 
ty, of  the  Individual  and  of  t  le  Nation.  To 
those  two  principles  the  Rei  ubllcan  Party 
dc^n,  and  should,  devote  Itsel  .  No  political 
pjarty  can  survive  unless  it  is  based  on  cer- 
tain principles  which  unite  It  members  and 
lead  them  to  a  united  effort  i  a  any  election 
and  In  deciding  policy.  Its  members  may 
differ  as  to  the  application  )f  those  prin- 
ciples, but  the  essence  of  a  tw  )  party  system 
Is  that  they  will  compromise  t  lelr  differences 
on  lesser  programs  In  order  o  support  tba 
basic  principles.  And  so  tod  .y  we  are  tinl- 
fled  even  if  we  differ  In  deta  1  or  in  degree. 
We  believe  in  honesty  and  In  tegrlty  in  gov- 
ernment. Wa  believe  in  )  rotectlng  and 
maintaining  the  liberty  of  3ur  people  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  liberty  which  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  came  so  far  to  establish. 

In  1961  we  are  nationally  an  opposition 
party,  although  the  majtalty  c  f  the  States  are 
governed  by  Republican  gem  mors  and  Re- 
publican legtslattn-es.  Our  j  roper  function 
today  is  one  of  critical  analye  s,  all  the  more 
Important  because  of  tbe  dlaas  er  and  dangers 
brought  about  by  the  pollclei  of  the  present 
Administration.  In  1932  wh<  a  we  appeal  to 
the  people  to  entrust  us  wltt  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Government,  we  nvist  then  pre- 
sent an  afllrmatlva  program.  I  ut  I  have  little 
doubt  that  we  can  agree  on  t  uch  a  program 
to  carry  out  the  prtnclplea  o  our  {utrty,  tar 
the  differences  that  exist  are  i  lincM-  compared 
to  the  principles  on  which  wt  agree. 

It  Is  hopeless  to  expect  hor  esty  and  integ- 
rity In  the  Washington  Ooi  emment  with- 
out a  complete  bousecleanln ;  and  the  elec- 
tion uid  selection  at  officials  with  much  the 
same  uncompromlatng  bone  itj  as  the  Pil- 
grims brought  to  Maaaachuf  etts.  We  offer 
a  return  to  honesty  and  Inte  rrtty  In  govern- 
ment and  a  straightforwan  facing  of  the 
Issues  before  uc.  Wasblngti  n.  Adams.  Jef- 
ferson. Hamilton,  and  Mad  son  said  what 
they  meant  and  no  one  quea'  ionad  tbalr  un- 
wavering integrity.  There  ^  «8  no  conceal- 
ment in  their  make-up.  In  egrity  to  tb'^m 
waa  not  merely  financial  hoc  »ty,  but  a  clear 
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l^vaentiitlon  of  the  real  nature  of  tbeir  pro- 
posals to  the  people.  Today  tbe  OoTcm- 
ment  has  reached  a  low  point  not  only  In 
direct  corruption,  but  also  in  the  studied 
practice  of  concealing  the  actual  iDeanli.g 
of  policies  which  may  be  adopted.  Mo  ono 
can  review  without  shame  the  revelations 
made  by  direct  congrcsslanal  investigation 
of  tbe  influence*  used  in  Washington  to  ob- 
tain favors — favors  tn  the  Impartation  of 
perfume  favors  In  the  pardoning  of  crimi- 
nals, favors  in  the  handling  of  Inccnae  tax 
cases,  favors  In  gambUmr.  and  favors  In  everj' 
other  field  regulated  by  the  Government. 
The  Look  article  of  May  22,  "The  Scandalous 
Years",  reviews  many  of  those  revelations 
showing  that  the  Influence  of  gamblers  and 
crimmals  extended  Into  the  Washington 
offices  and  e^^n  besmirched  the  portals  to 
the  White  House.  The  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  because  of  Its  vast  funds 
available  for  loans,  beciime  a  target  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  use  the  Influence  which 
i.>;  so  effective  in  drawing  money  from  the 
Treasury.  The  Department  of  Justice  itself 
W8<:  Influenced  to  drag  its  feet  In  Investiga- 
tions and  prosecutions  which  might  have 
led  to  Inconvenient  expostire  In  a  large  or- 
ganization many  things  may  happen  with- 
out the  fault  of  those  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  but  the  discouraging  thing  to- 
day Is  that  no  one  has  even  been  rebuked  or 
disml&sed  from  the  Goverrunent  because  zt 
these  revelations.  The  Immoral  If  not  Illegal 
practices  are  condoned  by  the  highest  author- 
ities. Only  a  Republican  administration  can 
restore  principles  of  common  honesty  to 
Washington. 

So.  also.  In  the  field  of  issues  a  deUberate 
policy  of  concealing  the  facts,  and  misrepre- 
senting the  necessary  effect  of  policies  urged. 
has  become  almost  universal  in  every  field 
of  public  activity.  Apparently,  a  Govern- 
ment department  feels  that  the  people  are 
too  dumb  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion.  So. 
before  adopting  a  policy.  It  enlists  all  modern 
publicity  techniques  to  seU  It  to  the  peo- 
ple. It  faUs  to  present  many  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  without  which  a  reasonable 
conclusion  cannot  be  reached.  It  engages 
in  pure  unprincipled  ptropaganda  without 
any  suggestion  that  there  Is,  or  may  be.  an 
opposing  view.  The  Government  is  aWe. 
and  does,  exercise  a  strong  and  lmprop«- 
influence  over  many  channels  of  public 
opinion.  When  a  policy  is  once  decided 
upon,  the  air  the  very  next  mcx^tng  is 
heavily  burdened  with  those  commentators 
who  try  to  boost  the  party  line.  The  Gov- 
ernment promises  high  prices  to  the  farmer 
and  low  prices  to  the  coixsumer  at  the  same 
time,  without  revealing  the  fact  that  v<ist 
subsidies  are  involved  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  taxpajrer,  and.  after  all. 
these  same  iHtxlucers  and  constuners  ara 
the  taxpayers.  The  socialization  of  medical 
care  and  many  other  welfare  services  Is  con- 
cealed by  the  euphonious  name  of  social 
insurance.  It  is  certainly  not  inaurance.  but 
socialism.  Boiled  down  it  is  merely  another 
tax  on  some  of  the  people  to  furnish  free 
services  to  millions  of  others,  moat  of  them 
:rully  able  to  pay. 

The  RepubUcan  Party  offers  a  rettirn  to 
honesty  and  frankness  In  administraticMi  on 
the  problems  of  the  day.  The  tinw  has  come 
for  a  moral  revival  which  will  restore  to  our 
people  the  confid«nce  in  the  integrity  of 
Government  and  In  the  sincerity  of  the  prin- 
cl.  es  of  their  leaders. 

Together  with  lionesty  we  offer  that  otber 
philosophy  which  lay  rt  the  basis  of  the 
whole  Pilgrim  adventure.  We  are  united  in 
the  determlnaUon  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  this  country,  the  liberty  of  the  American 
people  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Never 
except  perhapa  in  the  ewllaat  days  of  the 
Republic  haa  this  Uberty  baan  ao  threatened 
as  tt  Is  today.    It  is  threatened  by  tba  boU- 


ttary  atrangtb  ol  tbe  Buaalan  Sovtet  Oovam- 
ment  from  abroad.  It  la  threatened  by  tba 
advocates  of  totalitarian  control  and  aodal- 
lam  at  booae. 

We  find  an  administration  in  power  today 
in  this  country  whoae  domestic  poliaea 
would  bring  tbe  United  States  very  dose  to 
the  socialism  ctf  Cbeat  Britain,  ;knd  estahUah 
In  this  country  an  arbitrary  central  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  ocRnmetce.  tndiatry. 
labor,  agriculture  aiul  all  well  are  aervicea. 
Their  whc^e  socialist  program  'ras  set  back 
by  the  elections  of  1850.  but  ma  ay  of  Its  fea- 
tores  are  now  proposed  on  i  supposedly 
temporary  basis  in  ctmnection  vnth  the  mo- 
bilization program.  The  Govertjnent  is  pro- 
poaitxg  a  vast  expendittu'e  for  firmed  Forces 
n  foreign  aid.  •TO.OOO.OOO.CX).  160.000.- 
0OO.0O0,  perhaps  a  •lOO.OOO.OOD.OOO  a  year 
and  such  spending  may  be  ne<easary.  But 
It  means  that  the  Government  vrould  be  con- 
ducting nearly  a  third  of  the  ;ou»l  activity 
of  the  country.  It  means  defic  ts  and  Infla- 
tion and  controls.  With  the  spending  also 
goes  the  power  which  inentatly  builds  up 
the  Government  to  dictatorsh  p. 

What  Is  that  liberty  which  the  Pilgrims 
established  and  which,  dtirlnf  these  more 
than  300  years,  lias  gradually  built  this 
country  up  to  tie  the  greatest  md  the  hap- 
ftlest  and  the  mcst  powerful  cotmuy  In  the 
world  today?  It  Is  not  just  v.-hat  we  hear 
called  fr«?e  enterprise.  It  is  the  liberty  of  the 
Individual  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and 
to  live  his  own  life,  liberty  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  those  theories  which  he  thinks  are 
sound,  ilber*y  of  the  family  to  choose  what 
It  will  spend  Its  money  for  and  what  It  will 
eat  for  supper,  liberty  of  the  local  commu- 
nity to  determine  how  its  children  shall  be 
educated  and  its  various  locaJ  services  ad- 
ministered, the  liberty  of  local  self-govern- 
mkent  without  whkh  in  a  coumxy  the  size  of 
the  United  States  there  can  be  no  liberty  at 
all.  liberty  of  men  to  choose  their  own  occu- 
pation and  liberty  of  men  to  (stabltsh  their 
own  btislnesses  and  run  them  as  they  think 
they  ought  to  be  run  so  long  sa  they  do  not 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  people  to 
do  the  same.  And  finally,  the  liberty  to 
worship  God  which  the  Pilgrims  sought  as 
their  first  end.  It  ts  these  Uberti^  which 
have  given  dignity  to  the  individual  in  this 
country,  which  have  provided  a  vast  flood  of 
Ideas  competing  with  each  other  until  the 
most  effective  theories  and  methods  and 
principles  are  found,  which  bave  Intrreased 
the  production  of  the  United  Sltates  and  the 
productivity  of  its  workmen  and.  of  cotirse. 
the  standard  of  living  of  Its  people.  The 
more  we  produce  per  person,  tae  more  there 
Is  to  consume  per  person. 

Now  we  see  many  people  In  the  adminis- 
tration and  throughout  otir  Government 
who  believe  that  this  whole  system  ought 
to  be  abandoned,  that  we  ougt.t  V)  ttim  to  a 
planned  economy,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  flx  prices  and  wages  and  control 
the  detailed  operations  of  erery  btisiness. 
that  tbe  Government  ought  tc  go  Into  btwi- 
ness  Itself  if  tt  does  not  like  the  way  the 
Indtistry  is  being  operated,  thit  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  ovei  most  of  the 
ftmctlona  now  performed  by  localities  and 
establish  a  vast  welfare  systinn  under  the 
euphonious  name  of  social  insurance ,  that 
the  Government  should  conti-ol  agri:culture 
tn  detail  and  tell  every  farmor  how  to  run 
his  farm. 

Tb9  Republican  Party  has  opposed  this 
program.  It  baa  advocated  fnogreas  in  edu- 
cation and  research  and  a  standard  of  living 
by  Government  advice  and  afslstance  with- 
out Government  dictation,  arid  maintaining 
aflSrmatlvely  the  greatest  liberty  poaalbla 
tmder  tba  complications  oi:  the  modem 
world. 

In  tba  welfare  field  tba  Rr^bUcan  Party 
baa  advocated  many  maasurM  (taaigaed  to 
achieve  tbe  constant  impro^ronent  of  tba 
condition  of  tba  paopla  wltbcut  a  surrender 


cf  their  llbCTty.  Tboaa  maaauraa  win  ba 
clearly  preaantcd  In  the  next  atectlon  when 
we  have  tbe  respooslbUity  at  outllslng  a 
deflntte  progranv. 

Ttiday.  as  the  o|;|}oaltlon,  wa  have  tba  |ob 
of  analysing  critically  every  feattire  o(  the 
profpajD  now  claimed  to  ba  eaaential  to  the 
carrying  out  of  mobiUiatlon.  We  have  the 
Job  of  seeing  that  the  surrenders  of  liberty 
which  may  be  necesaary  in  that  program 
are  only  temporary  and  that  they  do  not  go 
beyond  the  absolute  neceaaity  of  the  case. 
That  Is  not  always  a  popular  }ob.  Congratt 
has  just  passed  an  extension  of  the  prlce- 
and  wage-control  law.  It  ts  said  that  tt  is 
watered  down  Tea.  it  is  watered  down  from 
the  outrageous  demands  of  the  Prestdcnt. 
We  rejected  the  attempt  to  license  every 
buslnesa.  the  power  of  life  and  death  o\-er 
tndtistry.  We  rejected  the  demand  for  the 
power  of  Government  operation  tn  any  In- 
dustry if  the  bureaucrats  didnt  like  th? 
way  It  was  run  by  private  operators.  We 
rejected  the  demand  for  subsidies  and  the 
kind  of  roll -backs  which  would  require  sub- 
sidles.  The  bill  gives  ample  pa«Tr,  perhaps 
too  arbitrary,  to  fix  prices  and  wages.  Re- 
member the  administration  wanted  aU  these 
powers  in  time  of  ptAce,  and  we  have  the 
Job  of  seeing  that  they  do  not  use  the  mo- 
bilixation  as  an  exctiae  to  put  over  a  Social- 
ist program  which  the  people  have  rejected. 
The  oppoaltlon  to  the  administration  btU 
was  not  politics.  It  was  oonacientious  pro- 
tection of  the  Uberty  of  our  American  tj%- 
tem.  ,  Probably  the  best  politics  would  have 
been  to  give  the  Preaident  every  power  be 
asked,  and  let  him  enjoy  the  full  effect  of 
failure  and  rcsentntent. 

What  ts  the  real  purpose  of  American  xor- 
elgn  policy?  It  muat  be  to  protect  the  Ub- 
erty of  the  American  people  and  after  that 
the  peace  of  tZie  American  people.  War  can 
only  be  Justified  If  tt  ts  abaotutaly  eaaential 
to  preaerve  our  Uberty,  because  war  today 
defeats  tu  own  purpoaas  aixd  doaa  almoat  as 
much  damage  to  the  victor  aa  to  the  van- 
quished, and  tt  may  destroy  tba  vary  Uberty 
which  tt  is  designed  to  protect.  Any  policy 
which  gives  away  bUUona  of  America's  aaaets 
can  only  be  Justlflad  If  nerraiiiry  to  preaerve 
our  Uberty.  It  has  not  Eeamad  to  me  that 
our  recent  admlntatratlona  have  been  ruled 
by  thoae  purpoeen.  nor  that  they  have  been 
Inspired  wtth  any  determination  to  preaarre 
the  peace  as  lonf;  as  possible.  War  iiaa  been 
treated  by  them  as  an  Inctrument  of  national 
policy.  But  today.  I  think  it  la  fair  to  say 
that  there  Is  a  unity  In  thla  country  In  one 
great  p'lrpoae — to  protec".  our  liberty  against 
the  thieat  of  Soviet  imperialism  and  com- 
munism. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  tba  liberty  of  thla 
country  ts  threatened  £.t  the  praaent  time, 
probably  more  seriously  than  at  any  time 
since  the  early  days  of  the  RepubUc.  Soviet 
Russia  la  a  threat  becatiae  of  the  great  ex- 
tension of  aU  air  power,  because  of  tta  vast 
army  and  vast  manpower,  bacaua*  of  Its  poa- 
session  of  the  atom  bomb  and  baeauae  of  tha 
aggressive  fanatical  spirit  ot  communism 
able  to  weaken  the  oppoaltlon  of  its  oppo- 
nent. Wa  have  tha  problem  of  dealing  with 
that  threat.  So  far  as  tha  general  strategy 
of  our  fonilgn  policy  at  tha  moment,  there- 
fore. U  concerned,  there  ta  aubatanttal  unity 
between  tbe  admtnlatratlon  and  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  within  tbe  Republican 
Party.  Wa  agree  that  tbe  threat  has  not 
really  been  reduced  by  the  Korean  armistice, 
and  that  this  armistice  gives  no  excuse  for 
the  relaxing  of  our  eflorU.  We  agme  that 
we  must  check  the  growth  of  the  power  of 
communism  by  every  poealble  means  within 
our  poww  and  capacity.  Tbara  it  no  doubt 
tbat  wa  must  tremendously  increase  the 
Armed  Forces  of  tba  United  Statae.  There 
ts  no  doubt  that  If  otber  nattooa  will  use 
asalstanca  from  Us  In  checking  communism, 
and  If  aueb  as^tanca  can  be  effecttfa,  9e 
aboTtld  give  tt  freely. 
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wUb  tham  to  meet  Rueala't 
two  hundred  dlTtstooa  an  the  Continent. 
Certainly,  it  aeemi  dear  that  we  •hould  not 
ooaajnlt  any  troops  to  any  Kuropean  army  un- 
lan  the  Kuropeana  themaelTn  furnun  the 
boJk  of  that  army,  and  that  I  understand  to 
be  the  poattlon  of  Oeneral  naenhower  and 
every  member  of  the  admlnUtratlon.  I  quea- 
tton  the  wladom  of  •endlni;  troops  to  derend 
one  country  against  aaotner  countrjr.  unless 
the  country  to  be  defended  Initiates  the  re- 
qiaaat  and  ks  earnestly  and  enthusiastically 
determined  to  defend  ttaeU. 

la  applylnf  this  policy.  I  see  no  reason  why 
w  should  favor  eltlicr  Asia  or  Kurope  All 
that  I  have  aaked  for  Is  a  consistent  policy 
applying  to  both.  My  only  quarrel  ta  with 
thoae  who  demand  that  we  go  all  out  t>e- 
ycaid  o\ir  capacity  in  Kurope.  and  at  the  sanae 
time  refuse  to  apply  our  general  program 
and  strategy  to  the  F»t  Bast.  The  lefer^se 
of  i^smoaa,  for  Instance,  was  always  a  sim- 
ple and  easy  action  Involving  about  one  per- 
cent of  the  effort  wblch  we  vir.dertook  In 
Surope.  Yet,  In  spite  of  Mr  Acheson  s  re- 
cc^^t  testimony,  the  administration  proposed 
to  abandon  Formosa  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
mtmists.  In  Greece  we  have  spent  several 
bUUons  of  dollars  to  support  a  government 
which  has  strjng  reactionary  tendencies.  In 
C3ilna,  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  Depart- 
ment hampered  the  Nationalist  Govern ment 
and  consistently  favored  the  Chinese  Com- 
muntota.  By  arming  Greece  and  Turkey,  by 
encouraging  tiie  formation  of  a  German 
Army,  by  arming  nations  all  around  Russia 
from  Norway  to  Iran,  we  certainly  take  the 
rlak  of  Inciting  the  Russians  to  begin  a  third 
world  war  But  In  China  and  Korea  we  re- 
fuae  to  employ  the  only  means  that  could 
poastbly  win  the  Korewi  War — those  proposed 
by  OeiMral  MacArthur  because  there  Is  a  re- 
mote poasiblllty  that  Rxiaala  might  become 
aofldently  concemed  to  send  troope  acrt^ee 
Manchtirla  Into  Korea. 

I  beUevc  today  that  Republicans  can  gen- 
erally agree  that  the  most  tmi>ortant  element 
to  th*  building  up  of  our  defense  against 
Kuaata  Im  complete  c«Matrol  of  the  air  The 
exact  extent  to  which  we  use  our  Armed 
Fareaa  on  land  can  ctrtalnly  be  determined 
trtaa  tlow  to  time  by  the  strength  which  we 
develop  and  the  enootiragement  given  to  us 
by  those  who  arc  directly  In  the  path  of 
KoHlan  aggreaaioo. 

We  are  constantly  met  by  the  statement 
that  no  one  should  question  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  military,  and  no  one  should 
qiiaitinn  the  torelgn-poUey  decisions  of  the 
Stat*  Department.  Anyone  who  ventures  to 
do  so  la  immediately  smeared  by  the  admln- 
IstraUon  press  and  accuaed  of  torpedoing  a 
htpartlaan  foreign  policy  which  has  cer- 
tatoly  never  existed  atoce  1948.  I  suggest 
that  the  appeal*  for  tmity  of  this  kind  are 
an  attempt  to  cover  up  the  past  faults  and 
fhllores  of  the  administration  and  to  enable 
tC  to  maintain  tha  sacrscy  which  has  largely 
anvelopad  our  foreign  policy  before  and  since 
th*  8*eopd  World  War.  There  seem  to  be  a 
aunhv  of  individuals  and  editors  and 
eotoiaiilata  and  oosnmentators  who  accept 
aay  poUcy  propoaed  by  the  State  Defartmeut 
or  tba  Difenaa  Daparbaent.  even  if  It  is  the 
oppoalto  of  what  that  Department  pro- 
6  *«*»**>■  beiore.  Certainly,  when 
have  haan  determiued.  unity  and 
are  highly  deetrable.  I  don't  think 
aay  waU-tnXomed  Bnaatan  toctay  can  feel 
Vbat  than  la  aay  tHaaantlrm  among  our  peo- 
pla  M  to  tha  baidc  poUcy  of  ofipoalng  Ruaalan 
at  aeary  poiat.  But  it  la  a  fallacy. 
;  a  vary  daiigarw  fallacy  thraatanlng  tha 
of  tha  Batloa.  to  discredit 
aertttoal  axaialnatlnn  c£ 
of  foralga  aod  Bltttary  policy,  or 
wbo  crttldto  tha  reauiu  of 
poUsy  aad  dra«  ftain  thoaa  reatilta  a 
a*  to  what  alKMtal  bow  b*  avoided, 
a  avtatoly  alMraUi  ba  polatad  out  that 
tha  great  power  of  Soviet  Russia  today  was 


built  up  by  tha  poUdea  of  the  Rooaevalt 
adminlatratlon  at  Tehran  a  id  Talu.  and 
of  the  Truman  admtaiatratb  a  at  Potsdam, 
the  aoceprtanoe  of  the  theor  that  commu- 
nism was  a  form  of  dcmocrac  y.  and  that  So- 
viet Russia  Ita^  was  a  ptac*-lovlng  and 
liberty-loving  democracy.  Nc  such  fatal  de- 
lusion haa  ever  poaaeeeed  th<  leaders  of  tbe 
American  Republic.  Under  t  lat  delusion  we 
establisted  the  Russians  n  Berlin  and 
Prague  and  Vienna  where  they  doolnate 
central  Europe  when  Amerlc  tn  troope  could 
cerUinly  have  occupied  tti  first  two  of 
those  strategic  pointa.  Our  :  eaders  accepted 
Stalin's  promises  when  be  lad  never  kept 
a  promiae.  and  there  waa  n  >  means  of  en- 
forcing them.  We  turned  iver  control  of 
Manchuria  to  Ruasia  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door  in  C  Una  which  bad 
dominated  our  far -eastern  ;  loUcy  since  the 
days  of  John  Hay.  We  sei  t  General  Mar- 
shall to  China  to  demand  tl.at  CLlang  Kai- 
shek  put  the  Communists  1  ito  his  cabinet, 
and  when  he  refused  we  cut  off  military  aid 
which  was  eesential  for  the  <  efense  of  China 
against  Communist  attacks.  Surely,  a  criti- 
cism of  that  policy  baaed  on  the  results 
wblch  it  has  achieved— the  1  as  of  China  and 
the  threat  to  our  whole  position  In  the  Par 
East— is  the  duty  of  anyoci  who  discusses 
foreign  policy. 

We  are  about  to  enter  li  to  an  armistice 
at  the  thirty-eighth  paralli  1.  We  thus  re- 
turn to  exactly  the  same  p<  altlon  which  we 
occupied  some  S  years  ago  before  we  with- 
drew OUT  troops  from  Kor-a.  But  In  the 
meantime  there  have  beei.  80,000  Ameri- 
can boys  killed  or  woundfd,  we  have  de- 
stroyed the  very  nation  to  vhoee  assistance 
we  went  and  it  la  said  that  there  have  been 
a  million  civilian  casualtl -a.  Certainly  a 
stalemate  peace  at  the  thii  ty-eighth  paral- 
lel la  better  than  a  stales  .ate  war  at  the 
thirty-eighth  paraUed.  Bvt  why  any  war 
at  allf  If  we  had  remained  tn  Sotith  Korea, 
there  would  have  been  no  '«ar.  Bven  if  we 
had  armed  the  South  Kat  sans  aa  General 
Wedemeyer  in  IM7  warned  \  s  that  we  should 
do  before  movlzig  out  there  might  have  been 
no  war.  In  January  1080,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  In  bis  ing*i  iisaa  to  mi  k*  It  clear  that 
we  would  under  no  clrcumi  taneea  go  to  the 
aaslstance  of  th*  Chlnaae  Natloaallsta  on 
Formosa  mad*  It  atao  clear  to  the  Ruaalana 
that  our  policy  waii  ab«>iirtoly  opposed  to 
sending  any  troope  tx>  Kore  >.  Naturally  the 
Ruaalana  aaw  a  aoft  spot,  a  id  they  took  the 
Secretary  of  Stoto  at  hia  w  'rd. 

Could  Uiar*  have  bean  a  n  xm  Ineonalstent, 
a  more  wavering,  a  more  Usastroua  policy 
than  that  which  took  us  toi  o  the  war  that  la 
now  being  eondnded?  Ada  ittlng  that  there 
waa  some  jnatilleatian  for  i  ending  troops  to 
defend  South  Korea  to  atao  r  the  world  that 
aggreaakm  would  ba  punial:  ed,  then  certain- 
ly we  have  Qttarly  failed  1 1  the  purpoee  of 
our  ventive.  for  tha  Chiaei  e  have  aooeeeded 
In  an  aggraaslnn  far  mora  dangvoas  than 
that  of  tha  North  Boreina.  llKy  have 
marched  tbah'  troopa  into  another  country 
and  atta^ed  the  very  Unit  d  Natlonr  forcaa 
which  ware  engapad  to  ptm  shing  aggreaalon. 
Thay  bav«  puahad  thoaa  oreea  back  from 
the  Talu  River  to  the  thlrt  y-alghth  parallel, 
and  now  they  are  to  raeelv :  tha  lawarda  for 
that  aigiaailiiii  to  a  stalam  tto  peace.  Aa  far 
as  military  aggfton  la  ot  nearaed.  the  Ko- 
rean War  haa  oaly  peovad  i  bat  email  aggrea- 
•ora  will  ba  punlahad.  bvt  Juit  nothing  will 
be  done  to  big  aggiaaaois.  Bow  can  the  ad- 
ministration eaeape  tha  aeponalhlltty  for 
the  death  and  wonadiag  o  OOjOOO  Aakerlcan 
boja,  and  why  ataooid  auet  orttldam  not  be 
made? 

Th*  last  two  adndalrtratl  joa  hato  aaaumed 
compIetB  antlMftty  to  make  to  aaeret  the 
noat  Tttal  daflMona  aad  e  aamlt  ttda  coun- 
try to  iaerat  to  tha  tooa:  layortaat  aad 
flange.  !.*■  obTlpiltcaM.  It  haa  alvaya  been 
a  part  of  aw  Atoanear  ^at  aa  that  bade  ato* 
BMBta  ef  fta'algn  polley  ah  UI  ba  opaaly  da- 
bated.    It  U  said  that  such  debet*  and  th* 
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dUterencea  that  nay  oeeor  give  aid  aad 
fort  to  our  poaalble  enrmtaa.  but  th*  only 
thing  that  really  gtvea  aid  aad  oooafort  to 
our  enemies  la  the  adaptkm  of  ]f^^Hr  which 
play  toto  their  hands  aad  give  them  vle- 
tory  and  bring  dlaastar  to  our  ecaialiy,  aa 
has  our  paiiej  at  Tafta  and  to  Korea.  Bach 
aid  and  oomf  ort  to  th*  ancmy  caa  only  be 
prevented  by  frank  critidam  before  sneb  a 
policy  la  adopted.  Unity  carried  to  unrea- 
sonable extremaa  caa  deatroy  a  country.  Elt- 
ler  achieved  imity  to  0«many  at  the  cost 
of  the  destruction  of  his  country.  Muaso- 
linl  had  achieved  natty  to  Italy.  The  lead- 
ers of  Japan,  through  a  method  of  ao~called 
thought  control,  achieved  unity  to  Japan  and 
di^ster  for  the  people. 

Today  it  ia  }tKt  aa  easy  for  Aa»rlca  to 
adopt  a  fatee  poUey  leading  to  the  deatmc- 
tlon  of  Its  country  a*  for  any  other  nation 
to  do  80.  The  one  danger  is  that  we  under- 
take to  do  more  than  we  have  the  capacity 
to  do.  The  best  aafeguard  against  fatal  error 
lies  in  eontlnnouB  crttldsn  and  dlacusslon 
to  bring  cKit  the  trtith  and  develop  the  best 
program.  It  Is  not  only  the  ri^t,  but  the 
duty  of  thoee  to  the  minority  to  reexamine 
constantly  and  eonstantty  dlacuaa  th*  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  ^atea. 

So.  also,  to  the  military  fl«ld  It  la  right 
and  proper  that  the  propoaala  of  our  military 
ad-vlaers  l>e  subjected  to  critical  anal3FalB. 
010  military  effort  muat  be  limited  by  our 
economic  capacity  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  muat  be  llailtad  la  a  queatkm  to  be  deter- 
mined by  civilian  oCrlaU  Nor  are  the  mili- 
tary always  oonalataat.  It  waa  only  to  March 
1050  that  Oenval  Bradley  taettflad  that  $16,- 
000.000.000  vraa  ample  for  the  dafenae  of 
America,  and  I  think  General  TIasnbower 
thought  that  perhapa  we  should  spend  9M0,- 
000.000  more.  General  Bradley  expreealy  aald 
that  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  never  approved 
the  large  figure  of  •30^)004100.000.  and  that 
if  he  suggested  f30j000.000.000  be  ought  to  be 
removed  aa  CSilef  of  Staff.  Itow  they  want 
•65.000.000,000  to  a  alng^  year.  I«st  Septem- 
ber they  wanted  2,100.000  men  to  th?  Armed 
Forces;  to  Deceaaber  3.700.000;  by  January 
they  had  boosted  their  slf^its  to  S,W0.0Q0. 
Now  the  President  refers  to  this  a*  merely  an 
interim  goal,  and  suggeata  that  we  may  be 
spending  •100,000.0004)00  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone  to  1S8S.  vrtilcfa  means  a 
total  tax  burden  of  well  over  40  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  In  Knglaivd  a  40  per- 
cent burden  has  killed  initiative  and  progress 
and  reduced  the  country  to  complete  de- 
pendence on  an  all-powerful  government. 
We  cannot  raiae  the  taxes  for  any  such  pro- 
gram, and  we  must  recognize  that  it  means 
further  inflation,  a  great  Increase  In  the  na- 
tional debt,  hardship  and  turmoil  and  Im- 
pairment of  the  very  production  which  Is 
the  backbone  of  our  strength.  Certainly  It 
is  the  duty  of  thoae  of  ua  to  Congrcaa  to  re- 
quire that  the  program  be  subject  to  a  de- 
tailed study  and  examination.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  these  are  military  questions.  Mili- 
tary advice  Is  most  important,  but  the  final 
determination  of  vital  questions  of  national 
policy  requires  a  civilian  decision.  That 
decision  cannot  be  left  to  the  secret  conclave 
of  Truman  and  Acheaon  and  Marshall.  In 
that  decision  the  Congress  aixl  the  oppoal- 
tlon  must  play  a  vital  role. 

I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  the  policy  upon 
which  all  Republicans  can  unite  is  one  of 
all-out  oppoaition  to  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism rt'cognlsdng  that  there  Is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go  without  threat- 
ening otir  own  liberty,  our  own  welfare,  and 
the  very  strength  upon  vrhleh  we  must  rely 
to  win  a  vrar  if  such  a  calamity  should  ever 
occur.  We  can  agree  that  the  propoeala  of 
the  admlnlstratltm  for  military  expendlturea 
and  for  foreign  aid  should  be  subjected  to 
critical  examination;  that  they  should  only 
be  adopted   if  It  ts  determined   that  they 

XCVn — App. SCO 


to  laotaet  tba  lib- 
erty of  tba  United  Stataa;  tlat  tbay  ahouM 
BOt  ba  oaad  aa  a  mean*  of  cxtandtog  th* 
OovamoMot  oontrola  and  dlOAtanhip  which 
tb*  Oantoeratle  admtoHtratlop  aought  to 
of  peace. 

la  no  renam  for  piaatmlam  about 
the  praaeot  altuatton.  Tbae  la  no  reaaoo 
ftw  fear  or  tresnhltng,  Wa  are  by  far  tha 
giaataat  natton  to  tha  world,  and  the  f astaat 
growing  natkm.  It  la  only  our  leadership 
which  has  led  us  tcmpotaiUy  toto  an  cmer- 
pntey  proUam.  Wa  have  tbs  mnans  at  our 
nmamand.  We  have  a  paoplie  united  as  to 
oar  auUa  pmrpoae.  We  aaad  only  a  Ctor- 
wmaaat  In^ilred  by  the  ptteelplaa  of  the 
PUgrtm  Fathers — a  Oovermnaat  which  la 
boooat  to  the  core  aad  furolahaa  a  moral 
and  rellgloaa  leadership  to  the  people,  a 
OovemoMnt  Inaptrad  by  tb*  dcnnlnattnc 
purpoae  that  n  will  msdnuto  at  aU  coata 
the  liberty  of  Ita  paopla  fnaa  foreign  aad 
domaatle  threat. 


TW  FbMl  ip  Knsaa, 


EXTENSION  OP  RISMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SiliOEFPEL 


IN  TBK  SBNATB  OF  TBM  CNirKD  STATES 

Monday.  July  M,  1$S1 

ICr.  8CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Pnsklent,  I 
am  sure  that  aU  Members  of  the  Senate 
and.  for  that  matter,  of  tlie  entire  Oon- 
gre88,  are  aware  in  a  general  way  of  the 
havoc  and  ruin  that  haTS  been  caiaed 
in  the  States  of  Kansas  anl  In  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  CAIahomf  w  by  reason  o< 
the  recent  disastrous  floods. 

I  am  certain  that  erery  practical  con- 
sideration will  be  given  In  forttierins  the 
ixrograms  of  derelopment;  of  projects 
that  win  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these 
disasters. 

Recently  at  the  flood-atntrol  meetinc 
in  Kansas  City.  Leo  McNailley,  a  resident 
of  Minneapolis.  Kans..  ma(te  a  statement 
pointing  out  the  (tevastatini  and  ruin  in 
the  SolonKm  River  Valley.  His  state- 
ment further  points  up  tlie  need  for  se- 
rious consideration,  and  I  :Lsk  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printiMl  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RacoKA.  so  that  all  inter- 
ested miffht  get  a  better  picture  of  what 
is  confronting  the  peophs  of  the  com- 
munities involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokv,  as  fdDows: 

STATsacxirr  or  L.  A.  McIfauusT,  Attokhxt  at 
Law,  or  MXHwaaroua,  Kaifs..  oh  Jtn.T  35, 
1951.  n  Kamsas  Citt  at  rmx  Plooo-Com- 

TBOL  MKROia 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf 
of  residents  of  the  Solomon  Valley  and  aa 
a  repreaentetlTe  of  the  Solomon  Valley  Flood 
Control  Asaorlatlop.  Thla  aaaoclatUm  had 
its  inception  July  6  after  the  June  24.  1951, 
flood  and  before  the  holocauat  of  Friday, 
July  IS. 

For  geography  tm  thla  matter,  th*  Sototmoa 
Blvar  begtoa  to  Sherman  County.  Kana., 
and  drataa  an  area  of  17  coimtlea.  ot  majcff 
part  thereof.  It  empties  Into  the  Smoky 
Hin  Klver  approximately  3flS  mflea  eaat  of 
It*  origin  near  Stdomon.  Kuna..  or  some  40 
mllea  bekrr  t^te  KieiopoUs  Bascnrotr  on  the 


Bmoky  mm  River.  About  roog  aqoaxe  mtl«a 
are  Included  to  thla  baato.  Oo*  hundred 
and  sr7«nty-*tz  tbooaaad  people  rsddc  to 
these  17  oountlea. 

Ttos  aaaodatton  haa  an  executive  coo-jntt- 
tee  cKnapvtaad  of  on*  person  from  each  uf  34 
towns  aad  dtles  looatod  bdow  the  propoeed 
dama.  The  dama  propoaed  for  the  Solomon 
River  are  th*  Klrwto.  Webster,  and  Olea 
Bdar.  Tha  Klrwin  'm  high  oo  tiM  agenda  for 
constructtoa  and  we  are  tofoctned  that  con- 
tracts could  be  let  to  ^pproxtmatety  eo  days 
after  approprtattam  are  aaade  f<r  its  eon- 
straetlon.  Th*  Wtabstar  would  b*  under 
oonatmcttoo  to  1  year,  and  tn*  01*n  Elder 
to  leaa  tban  3  years. 

Thaae  dama  will  Impound  a  toui  of  383.000 
aer»-faet  of  water:  thus,  they  would  have 
lifted  U  f*et  off  the  June  flood.  Ftom  June 
38  to  July  4  of  this  year,  the  Solomc-  waa 
ooBttoiwuaty  at  flood  atag*.  This  vrater 
traveled  at  a  rate  ta  spaed  ao  that  Its  head 
would  have  reached  Lawvmee  about  Jtily 
10.  11.  13.  Thar*  tluc*  raawrolrs  tf  they 
bad  been  c^nstnactMl  would  have  dlmtolahad 
the  damage  aoffared  not  ooly  to  the  Solomon 
Valley,  but  every  valley  below  it. 

At  MtoaeapollB.  Kans..  stoos  1041,  the  Sol- 
omon River  has  reached  flood  stag*  IS  ttmca. 
We  art  alek  of  It.  daflaltaiy  alck.  aad 
thing  aitxat  be  done.  Seven  of  tbeee 
vaere  wlthto  one-half  foot  of  the  high  190S 
mark.  Three  ware  above  It.  In  only  s  yean 
out  of  the  last  11  haa  the  Sotomon  failed 
to  flood.  In  1900.  It  flooded  alx  tlmea.  So 
far  to  ISftl  It  haa  flooded  flour  ttmas.  rr« 
have  our  flnfafs  eroaaed  for  the  raet  of  19S1. 
The  old  mythical  iBAaa  that  pradleta  floods 
on  tha  Sotomon  la  bow  aaytog.  "Tou  atot 
seen  noChto'  ytt."  Ceary  tme  a  btaek  ctoud 
appears  to  the  Worthwaat.  It  cStOM  the  hopw 
of  the  people  on  th*  Sokaaoa. 

Tb«e  haa  not  been  a  trato  over  th*  B*1ott 
Branch  stoee  June  30.  The  July  flool  of  thla 
year  malrtotaed  a  mark  above  that  or  190S 
ooattourusty  for  0  daya,  aad  this  water 
cante  tram  Belolt.  Kana..  at  a  rata  of  ap- 
proatauctely  Ave  Umea  Ita  aormal  speed. 

The  luaaiiulrs  propaaaq  on  the  Solomoa 
wtU  control  tbeee  flood*.  We  have  aeea 
aaqpia  proof  of  tZsla  to  tha  KanopoUa  and 
Cedar  Bhiffia  Baaarvotra.  To  toMMOnd  tha 
water  bow  to  tba  KaaopoUa  Raaervotr  to 
farm  poods.  It  wotild  take  S7J00  pocda  of 
10  acna  each.  8  feet  deep:  or  3.750  pondp 
of  40  aeras.  tha  aaaoa  dspth.  Thaae  farm 
ponds  would  cover  1504)00  acrea  of  land.  Tha 
KanopoUa  Reesrvolr  covers  UM)00  acraa. 

Tou  can  vralk  a  few  abort  blocks  from  here 
and  aee  the  utter  deatructton  heaped  upoa 
thla  city  from  water  frota  th*  Solomon  aad 
ottoer  trtbutarle*  of  th*  Kanaa*  baato.  Dlkea 
uid  dama  buUt  here  wtthout  th*  raaervolra 
are  not  the  answer,  and  vice  versa.  The 
people  to  our  valley  have  Um  valimU*.  fer- 
tile land,  gutted  wtth  n«w  valleys,  covered 
with  silt,  covered  with  gravti  and  sand,  and 
the  topac^  gone.  Th*  i<Ut  praaanta  a  com- 
pUeated  problem.  Can  U  be  tUlad?  And  If 
It  Is  rnied.  what  wUi  the  wtoda  do  to  It  to 
the  late  summer  whan  thay  come?  Home*, 
maehtoery,  Ilveatock,  ftsnltnre.  and  all  ktoda 
of  worldly  poaaaaaloas  aad  praeloua  tieaa* 
urea  are  daatroyed  and  gooe.  The  flaaaclal 
loaaes  will  never  be  known  to  anywhere  near 
the  exact  tarma.  Baturnlng  to  th*  slimy 
rulna.  to  the  stench,  with  near  100  d^roa 
weather,  has  brought  forth  a  loaa  far  gr*at« 
than  any  ever  maacured  to  doUara— It  la  tha 
loaa  of  human  Inltlatlva.  Mow  having  faced 
10  flood*  to  leas  than  3  years'  time,  the  pluck, 
grimneae  and  detarmtoatAon  of  the  peopl* 
of  the  Salomon  Vall«y  ia  dimlnlahing  faat. 
Their  endtirance  la  eshauatad.  Many  ara 
movtog  out.  Faith  can  b*  t«atacad  to  thcaa 
peopl*  if  we  act  now. 

Wa  eamaatly  soilelt  your  h«Ip  to  aotvtog 
this  problnn.  aad  w*  MuniaBtly  plsdvt  our 
help  to  each  and  every  flooded  area  to  soita 
thto  problem  and  solve  It  xum 
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Smw^j 


xmNsioN  or  rbmarss 

or 

HON.  GEOiGE  D.  AlKBf 


BKHA-n  or  IBB  uMrncD  statbb 

Mr.  AIKKN.  Mr.  Proldent.  we  an 
Tii*—*««T  an  opcKtrtunlty  to  make  a  profit 
tm  Ammtmn  taxpayvn  and  boikl  up  our 
at  tbe  mmt  tttne.     This  fact 

iecu»ni»ed  by  Btotor  Frasesr.  a 

wdl-fenova  '^"•^**»»  writer,  in  a  recent 
artleit  entitkd  "Why  Uncle  Sam  Has 
Btodred  the  Seaway."  carried  In  the  May 
l§  ia«e  of  MacLean's  magailne.  pub- 
IMied  tn  Torooto.  I  ask  that  excerpts 
tarn  tbt  article  be  printed  tn  the  Appen- 
dix of  tbe  Rccoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
we  ORtered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
aa  foOowa: 

V  tiM  UBJtad  Stmtm  Oobcnm  to  crer  gomg 
to  lattty  tbt  1941  St.  L*wr«ne«  sMway  mgne- 
— vt  tt  wUl  (fto  ao  tuts  ymx.  If  not.  and 
Don*  too  food.  Canada  mlcht 
the  jobalon*. 

tf  warta  «ala«.  a  vttl  brteg  *>00.000 
of  clkMp  atetutclty  to  Ontario 

to  eantral  Canada     By  let- 

^It  Onat  I^fcaa  abtpptnt  out  and  soma 

in.  tt  wUl  cut  M8.CC0.0O0  a 

aata.    tt  vlU  add  •10.000.- 

a  yaar  to  Canada*   national 

Wf  doubltaff  ttw  nartot  for  Quebec- 

ttsm. 

tba    iBtasurabl*    adTanta«ea. 
Bt    K*    thorn    tlUkt    cant    ba 

'wtoi'tha  wmwvj  Canada  and  ttM  United 
■MHa  eouM  buUd  tbalr  antimbmartac  fleet 
IB  fb»  Mtfaty  of  Inland  ihlpyanM.  Wttb  tbe 
jg,^gj  tikt  giaat  ta]a>d  rtart  mllla  of  Nortb 
AiMHtea  would  have  a  mU  and  ample  sup- 
ply of  on  wbas  ttaa  MaaaM  Range  U  az- 
•■  tt  will  ba  baCora  many  fean  are 
ore  moat  be  Imported  over 
a  IH«  «a  foota.  iiHiiwiUli  all  ttaa  waf  to 

Wtta  tba  aeaway  a  war  emetfency  can  be 
vtttaoot  ovantrslBlac  the  railway*  aa 
knad  last  time.  Wttb  the 
.  ita  powar  AwMopment.  bear;  in- 
tn  tlM  north  American  bearUand 
•  axpaadad  vary  fast  to  m«et  tbe  de- 
af war  or  paaea. 
An  Chaw  tBBpQBdarablea  and  tome  of 
■tralfht  caah  bancfita  too  are  worth 
aa  mnm  to  the  United  Stataa  ta  to  Canada. 
Tbara  why  tvery  Ptaeldent  tlnce  Woodrow 
VteOK.  avwy  rnfamor  of  litw  York  since 
jU  oinfi  feMa  baen  wUHbc  and  anzloot  to 
tt  a  Jotet  prci)ect  wttb  tbe  United 
I  paytac  nuat  oT  the  ooata.    •    •    • 

S.  Wltaoa.  coordinator  ot  Defenae 
A.  taattllad  wttb  tbe  »tal  of  a  con- 
Two  ?aar»  afo.  aa  prtddaat  of  Oen- 
..  JIailiti  he'd  Truwn  afalnat  tbe  teaway. 
^^1^,  aa  tbt  man  tn  efaarfa  of  defenae  pro- 
gacdOM.  ba  to  f sr  tt— «aBvertad.  be  tald.  by 
1^  clOMT  wart*"******  of  tlM  facu.  Be  now 
a  luadiiaimiian  that  be'd  be  glad  lo 
the  ataway  and  power  dtrvlop- 
aa  a  prtvata  vaature. 
mr  costraat.  the  oppoeinff  wltnatiea  looked 
t»  a  pirada  aC  aoaestitlaa.  The  openlni{ 
lar  the  oppoaltkm.  who  tpent  taT- 
tha  altiiMi  ttand.  waa  tba  aa- 
__  eouaaal  for  tha  Ataociation 
Mallroada.  ^blaf  aupportar^  cf 

I  mala,  hava  bean  aqjually  obacurt  etu- 


Why.  then.  Un't  tbe  eeawnr  bill  sure  to 

fo  throuti^f 

If*  ttlll  poealbl*.  of  courte.  that  It  may 
go  ttarougb:  InformaJ  poll*  »**m  to  indi- 
cate a  majority  of  the  House  commKlee 
faTors  It  But  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tlona  Committee  rau*t  also  approve  and  it* 
bearlnf*  haven  t  eren  begun :  the  chairman. 
Tom  Conwaut.  of  Text*,  ha*  been  an  anti- 
aeaway  man  for  year*.  In  either  Hou.'se  the 
Rulee  Committee  can  bury  It.  keep  it  oC 
tbe  floor  and  away  from  a  toi« 

They  can.  but  why  should  they''  What 
explains  this  determined  suppression,  year 
efter  year,  of  somethlnR  favored  by  every 
adminiatrmtlon  from  Harding's  to  Trumiins? 
Wbat  would  we  have  to  pay  per  year  to 
earn  the  beneflts  offered  by  the  seaway ' 

An  astonishingly  small  amount,  really. 
Ttv  St.  Lawrence  seaway  U  a  capital  assot 
which  will  nnt  depreciate;  except  for  a  tew 
bit*  of  machinery,  it  will  .always  be  aa  val- 
uable as  it  Is  now.  There  s  n.i  special  rea- 
son, therefore,  for  trying  to  recover  rne  capl- 
Ul-w^  could  afford  to  pay  )nter«t  .n  the 
whole  amount  Indefinitely.  On  this  ba.sis 
the  carrying  charges  of  all  the  navig.itKn 
works  amount  to  only  tl5,30«3,000  a  year. 
Those  for  the  St  Lawrence  canai.s  aione 
would  be  lia.aOO  000 

Even  with  a  very  mcxierate  schedule  of 
tolls  the  St  Lawrence  canal  would  earn  this 
much  money.  It  would  require  a  ch;iri?e  of 
only  20  cent*  a  tv)u  an  ra*  materials  .iiul 
S5  cents  a  ton  for  manufactured  goods  to 
bring  in  112.300.000  a  year 

There's  one  last  point  in  favor  of  it.  this 
year,  which  may  not  make  much  difference 
to  the  ordinary  taxpayer  but  has  some  at- 
traction for  the  Canadian  Government  This 
year  the  seaway  project  might  ij*  rated  as 
something  leso  than  a  net  oui-of-p.>cfcet 
expenditure.  This  year  It  could  be  counted. 
In   part   at   leadt.    as   a   defense   outlay 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  are  under 
no  compulsion  to  spend  any  particular  sum. 
or  mobilize  any  particular  number  in  the 
Joint  effort  of  common  defen.se  However. 
there  la  a  jtood  deal  of  pressure  u:i  each  coun- 
try to  pull  It*  weight 

Canada  doesn't  mind  spending  money:  it 
does  mind  mobilizing  forces  larger  than  can 
be  got  by  volunteer  methods  .\ny  excuse 
for  increaaing  our  finacrlAl  cortributlon  and 
decreasing  our  share  of  armed  f.irce  is  wel- 
come.    The  seaway  would  be  one  such 

It  would  occupy  lO.Otfl  men  for  5  or  6 
years,  and  cost  more  than  a  qu.irter  of  a 
billion  dollar*  ThLs  outlay  of  men  and 
money  would  be  for  &d  objective  which  the 
American  Oovernmects  own  spulcesme!. 
have  called,  repeatedly,  an  ureeut  defence 
requirement  Why  isn't  tt  eqial!y  so  tt 
Canada  doe*  It  alone'' 

Looking  fit  It  this  way.  yc.u  inuht  say 
Canada  could  pav  f^>r  the  s«>;iw.4y  by  de- 
ducting It   from   her  Income   tax 


RECORD 

Uiiion.  of  Independence,  llans.,  which 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  am  sure  this  experlerce  could  be 
multiplied  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
times  throughout  the  Unite<l  States,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  o  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Apptndix  of  the 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ir  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

lNDXFrKi>ENCi:,  Kans..  J  dy  17.  1951. 
Hon    AKuaaw  F.  ScHOarvaL, 
United  StaUs  Senate. 

Washington,   J.  C. 

Deax  Sa :  Slnco  Credit  Unlor  ,  whose  mem- 
bership la  restricted  to  persoi  nel  employed 
m  Sinclair  Building  in  Indepe  idence.  Kans.. 
making  possible  potential  n  embershlp  of 
400,  was  chartered  In  June  19;  0. 

Its  2  40  percent  dividend  In  1950,  totaling 
»32  57.  was  distributed  to  117  i  lembers  hold- 
ing fully  pa.d  share  Interests  The  largest 
dividend  waa  $3  60  and  the  siaallest  1  cent, 
distributed  a*  follows; 

Over   63 1 

$2   to  $2  99--- 3 

$1  to  »1  99 7 

6<)  cents  to  99  cents 2 

Under  50  cents 104 

We  have  been  Informed  .he  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Houas  of  Represent- 
atives Is  proposing  the  1951  Revenvie  Act  In- 
clude a  requirement  that  credit  unions  with- 
hold 20  percent  of  any  Interest  or  dividends 
paid  to  member*.  Just  as  employer*  now 
withhold  a  percentage  of  salarle*  paid  to 
employees. 

Such  a  regulation  imposed  on  credit  unions 
comparable  to  ours,  whose  operating  person- 
nel serve  without  pay.  will  cause  them  to 
question  whether  or  not  they  can  continue 
to  function. 

If  auch  a  regulation  appears  in  proposed 
1951  Revenue  Act,  we  tirge  you  to  oppose  It 
In  the  belief  the  coat  of  accounting  for  and 
remitting  such  withholding  will  equal  or 
exceed  the  revenue  to  be  remitted. 
Yours  truly. 

SiNco  CxiDiT  Union. 
By  A.J  NicHoi-soN,  i*re^denf. 
By  B.  E.  EVAH8,  Secretary. 


Prapate^  Withlioldiaf  Tax  oa  Dividends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or    KANSAS 

IN  TH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UMIXD  STATES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 
Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President. 
Since  there  is  some  proposed  lei{i.slation 
In  the  1951  Revenue  Act  that  requires 
credit  unions  to  wittihold  20  percent  of 
any  dividends  paid  to  members.  I 
thought  it  would  be  rather  enlighientnK 
to  place  In  the  FUtco«o  a  letter  which  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  Since  Credit 


The  DispUced-PersoBS  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 
Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  July  14,  1951,  is- 
sue of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
on  the  displaced-persons  program  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
DP   P*ocE.\M   Enters  Its  Final  Phaso 
•Thatik  you.  America.    This  is  the  greatest 
day  oi   our  lives  and  I  am  happy  to  speak 
not  only  for  myself  and  my  family  but  for 
all  displaced  persons  who  have  been  given 
new   hope  and  a  new  home  In  this  country. 
&o   many   of    us  after   the   war   thought   we 
would  never  have  a  happy  Hie  again.    •    •    • 
I    am   sorry   that    my    English    Is   not   good 
enough  to  say  what  1*  In  our  heart*,  but  all 
of  us  know  we  have  been  glveu  the  greateat 
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gift  of  our  Una.  the  dumea  to  become  ctti- 
Eens  of  America." — Volodymyr  Bolublw,  a 
Follsh-Ukralxilaa.  tbe  tvo  bundred  and  fifty 
thousandth  displaced  person  to  enter  tbe 
United  States. 

Multiply  tbese  aentimenta  by  atxmt 
300 .000  and  you  bare  :\  rough  Idea  of  what 
this  country  wiil  have  gained  in  tbe  way  of 
appreclatlTe.  loyal  dUacnabip  when  tbe  dis- 
placed persona  reaettlement  program  is 
completed. 

Thanks  to  timely  action  by  Congreas.  it 
now  seems  likely  tbat  every  one  of  tbe 
341.000  DP's  allowed  under  tbe  Displaced 
persons  Act  of  1948  will  be  able  to  reach 
these  shores  before  legal  barriers  clank  down 
again. 

Deadline  f<H-  entry  under  tbe  amanded  law 
bad  been  June  SO  of  this  year,  but  a  last- 
minute  extension  waa  naabed  tbrougb  both 
Houses  of  Congress  setting  Deceoabw  SI  aa 
the  new  "last  day"  for  granting  of  viaaa. 
Transportation  dilBctiltiea  may  delay  the  ar- 
rival of  tbe  last  DP's  but  all  but  tbe  ethnic 
Germans,  wbo  may  enter  ttntU  June  SO,  19SS, 
should  be  able  to  enter  by  AprU  of  next  year. 

Congress  extended  tbe  time  limit  In  re- 
sponse to  compelling  evidence  tbat  tbe  reset- 
tlement program,  as  it  has  worked  out  thus 
far,  has  been  highly  laUafactary  and  tbat 
cutting  off  tbe  program  June  30  would  have 
dashed  the  hopes  of  thousands  of  refugeea 
In  the  resettlement  "pipeline.**  In  addition. 
the  Displaced  Peraons  Oommisalon  bad  150.- 
000  unfilled  applications  from  American  dtU 
sens  wbo  wanted  to  sponaor  EH^s. 

In  Minneapolis  tbls  week  Dr.  C.  K.  Knimb- 
bolu,  of  tbe  National  Lutheran  Welfare 
Council,  which  baa  taken  care  of  more  tban 
23,000  DP's,  s&id  be  U  weU  pleased  with  tbe 
over-all  aspects  of  tbe  resettlement  program. 
He  estimated  tbat  from  85  to  93  percent  of 
the  refugees  ahready  admitted  have  made 
satisfactory  adjustments.  "When  you  re- 
member that  tbeae  people  are  all  individuals 
with  indivldaal  strengths  and  weakneaaea. 
the  number  wbo  have  failed  to  adjtiat  la 
surprisingly  small."  Cloae  to  75  percent  of 
transportation  and  expense  loans  to  Lutheran 
DP  6  have  already  been  repaid,  he  added. 

Similar  experience  has  been  reported  by 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
Church  World  Service,  and  other  sponsoring 
agencies  which  help  these  modem  pilgrims 
find  Jobs  and  homes  In  the  new  world. 

Not  all  of  tbe  DP's  have  done  well,  of 
course.  Some  take  longer  to  fit  in  tban 
others.  There  have  been  misunderstandings 
with  employers.  Jobs  have  diaappeared 
while  the  DP's  were  struggling  with  red 
tape  In  an  effort  to  reach  them.  Illness  and 
legal  restrictions,  too,  Ivave  dimmed  the  once 
bright  hopes  of  many  refugeea. 

On  balance,  however,  tbla  country  can  be 
proud  of  its  role  in  wbat  has  been  called  tbe 
largest  peacetlme-reaettienient  program  In 
the  world's  history.  In  finding  room  for  tbe 
newcomers  we  are  acting  in  tbe  beat  of  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  at  tbe  same  time  receiv- 
ing a  rich  tranafuslon  of  talents,  bc^Ma,  and 
dreams  from  the  Old  World. 


Oid-Af c  Sccority  for  Ow  EcttMauc  Arras 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  comncncuT 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITSD  STATES 

Jf  onday,  Julv  iO,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRb  a  remark- 


able article  entttled  **0]d-Age  Security 
for  Our  Beooanie  Areas."  This  was 
written  by  Prof.  Seymour  E.  Harris,  of 
Barvard  nniversfty,  and  ainwftrcd  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazii2c  section  on 
July  29.  Profeastn-  Harris  is  one  of  the 
aeyen  distinguished  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  New  England  EctHiomy 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Adriaers. 
This  committee  recently  inimpleted  an 
excellent  report  on  the  New  England 
Economy,  and  this  article  is  a  natural 
a  follov-up  on  that  report  t jkI.  I  assume, 
a  partial  preview  to  his  forthcoming 
book  on  the  economics  of  older  areas. 
Prtrfessor  Harris  poees  an  old  and  dlfB- 
cult  qtiestion.  How  can  the  older  eco- 
nomic regions  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  New  England,  best  maintain  a  bal- 
anced economic  position  in  the  expand- 
ing over-all  economic  pattern  of  the 
United  States?  This  is  a  question  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  us  in  New  England,  but 
to  the  South,  as  Prof^sor  Harris  points 
out,  and  indeed  at  varying  times  and  in 
varying  degrees  to  ell  sections  of  (mr 
coimtry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Ou>-A6B  SBCtJirrr  roa  Otm  Booiroiac  Aisas — 
Am  IinncsTis  TKxaspT  la  SranruooB  Ccm- 
mmcar  Wrns  thx  Iisas  abb  Bnacr  or 
Knm  Rxdoita 

(By  Seymour  B.  Harris) 

Regions,  like  pe<^^.  age;  and  in  tbe  aging 
procesa  an  economic  arterlosclerosla  tends 
to  develop.  This  social  disease  develops  as 
Inhabitants  of  new  industrial  regions,  seek- 
ing a  place  tn  industry,  confront  tbe  oldo- 
reglons  with  intense  competition,  profiting 
from  tbe  needom  to  mantifact\ire.  relatively 
unfettered  by  past  practices  and  customs. 
Although  the  newer  regions  offer  competi- 
tion, they  also  provide  new  markets  fear  tbe 
older  areas.  A  crucial  issue  for  tbe  latter  la: 
Do  tbey  gain  more  from  the  rising  InconM 
associated  with  the  openingof  new  economic 
frontiers  than  they  lose  from  octnpetition? 

Tbe  economic  problems  of  New  England 
are  typical  conaequmccs  of  the  aging  proc- 
ess, but  all  older  reglcuis  face  similar  prob- 
lems. And  even  the  relative  new  indus- 
trialbsed  areas — ^for  example,  the  Southeast — 
are  on  the  way  to  their  own  industrial  aU- 
ments;  in  fact,  tbe  Southeast  wlU  encounter 
|Bt>btems  more  seriotis  than  those  of  New 
England  because  of  greater  dependence  on 
one  indtistry.  Just  as  tbe  Imlustriallzation 
of  Asia  weakened  tbe  British  economy  in  tbe 
Interwar  period,  the  continued  indus- 
trialization of  Latin  America  and  Asia  wUl 
threaten  the  South's  ascendancy  in  textiles 
and.  therefore,  ber  Industrial  status.  In 
short,  aU  regions  have  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  geriatrics,  but  their  adi^y- 
tive  capacities  eeem  to  vary. 

Why  do  tbe  older  regions  lose?  Many  of 
their  relative  losses  are  Inevitable.  But  tn 
part  tbe  results  are  of  their  own  doing. 
People  who  have  arrived  are  likely  to  be- 
come smug  Similarly  with  regions.  Man- 
agement, when  In  the  hands  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generation  of  one  family,  often  baa 
lost  the  fire  and  creatlveness  of  tbe  original 
builders.  There  are,  of  cotirse,  exceptions: 
Dennlaon's,  a  majCT  producer  of  paper  prod- 
ucts and  office  supplies.  Is  optfated  by  a  flftb- 
generatlon  management  and  is  etlll  a  highly 
SQOcesaful  firm. 

But  It  la  not  m«ely  a  question  of  nepo- 
tism. Xtren  in  the  Induatrlca  largely  ccm- 
txoUed  by  neweomers,  tbe  older  areas  are 
remiss  in  management.  For  example,  tbe 
Middle  West  captured  tbe  market  for  infant 


•aa  luvmUe  aboaa.  tba  growth  at  wblcH 

anyone  with  imagination  could  have  fota- 
caat  noBi  the  Ineinaaa  of  Ltrtba  during  tb« 


Tbla  lack  of  ^aatureaomcnaaa  is  evident  la 
the  reluctance  of  bankers  to  IcxMl.  In  bear- 
Inga  last  summer  on  RFC  loana.  for  inatanc*. 
Senator  Paoi,  Dodslas,  of  Illinois,  aald  in 
rttsciiaslng  a  refusal  of  tba  Boaton  banks  to 
tend  to  Raytheon: 

"I  would  like  to  know  Just  wbat  baa  hap- 
pened to  tbe  bualnesB  judgment  ot  tbe  Boa- 
ton  bankers,  tbat  tbay  wiu  refiiae  a  loan  so 
tbat  tbe  busineas  has  to  come  running  down 
here  to  Waahtngton  to  get  Oovcmment 
money.  Tbe  people  up  in  Haw  Inland  are 
shouting  all  tbe  time;  at  laaat.  ibm  leading 
flmmcten  of  New  England  Are  abootlng  all 
tbe  time,  abont  tbe  borrors  at  governmental 
iBvestoMnt:  and  yet  bare  la  a  btaslnesa 
wbleb  Is  aaming  $1J00.090  a  year  oa  tbe 
average  for  tbe  last  8  years  and  vboae  ptea- 
«nt  ordeza  xm  band  aggragate  M0,0O0.O0O, 
wbm  an  invastmant  of  $IJBOOMO  wUl  free  It 
from  a  rental  charge  of  glMjOOO  and  atlll  tba 
Boacon  banks  wlU  not  tead." 

Nor  la  it  merely  managamaat  tbat  la  to 
Itlame.  Wark«s  in  older  areaa  also  baoooM 
fixed  In  tbelr  working  babtta.  Tbay  resist 
adapting  tbemaalvas  to  new  worUng  oondl- 
tiona.  to  new  labor-aaving  devloss  wttb  oar> 
reapcmding  adJuatoMut  tai  work  loads.  A 
teztUa  cnglnaartng  firm  taatlflad  before  tha 
1960  Maaaaebuaetta  rnmmlaalon  on  tcstUaa 
tttat  a  eompletaly  new  4i0-loom  mill,  pro- 
ducing oomlied  broadcloth,  votild  require 
under  current  labor-managamtnt  agrae- 
oaents,  158  oparativca  tn  tbe  Worth,  but  only 
118.  or  K  peroant  fawvr.  In  tba  South. 

Mew  Bagland's  bead  start  la  la  sooaa  ways 
a  handicap.  Por  example,  the  great  Itew 
ftigland  Industrial  machine  developed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
waa  tailored  to  a  market  perfaapa  one-fiftb 
or  less  (a  tbe  current  aiai^at.  Tlw  rasultlng 
Indiistrial  structure  ta  not  nearly  ao  wcU 
adapted  to  a  «300.000/)00.000  economy  aa 
tbat  of  newer  areas.  Tbe  latter  can  btUld 
on  tbe  assumption  of  a  vast  eooaomy:  and 
tbey  can  much  more  eaally  adapt  tbetr 
plants  and  eqtitpment  to  tbe  alae  of  mar- 
kets, and  tbe  advmncea  ot  technology  than 
older  areas  for  they  start  fresh. 

In  some  reapeeta.  the  faOure  la  only  eom- 
parative — aa  against  poaltlwe  action  by  tba 
newer  regfons  and  by  the  older  (e.  g..  South- 
east) regions  that  are  seeking  Indtiatry. 
The  newer  industrial  regtona  inherit  cer- 
tain advantigea. 

First,  tbey  profit  from  almoat  Inexhaust- 
ible suppUes  of  labcv  from  tbe  farms.  Tbaae 
recruits  from  tbe  farm  crowd  tbe  city  labor 
marketa,  depresa  wagea  and.  unhampered  by 
old  working  habits  and  attracted  by  wbat 
aeema  to  t>e  remarkably  high  pay,  aak  no 
questions  about  workloada.  and  display  an 
eagerness  to  learn  and  cooperate.  TtM  work- 
ers are  youneer  and  in  general  more  en- 
thusiastic. 

Second — a  factor  rtiataa  to  the  first — 
wage  ratsa  are  likely  to  be  lover  in  many 
of  tbeae  regicms.  Tbe  South**  emergence 
as  a  great  textile  center  stems  prlmarUy 
ttom  tbe  availability  of  rich  labor  supplies 
and  low  wages.  At  the  turn  of  tbe  century 
tbe  wage  rates  of  tbe  South  were  about  40 
percent  below  New  England;  now,  under  tbe 
pressure  of  induatriallzatlon  in  tbe  South 
and  increased  demand  for  labor,  the  difler- 
ence  la  of  tbe  order  ot  IS  percent. 

Third,  tbe  newer  industrial  areas  have 
tbe  advantage  of  proximity  to  rich  markets 
and  raw  materials.  Obvlotialy.  New  England 
tends  to  become  less  and  less  central. 

Fourth,  the  attitude  of  tbe  newer  indus- 
trial areas  toward  Ooveramant  is  different 
from  that  of  the  older  areaa.  Whereas  New 
F"gt»M  busineasmen  ai«  aztrenMly  hoatile 
toward  govermneut,  and  especially  toward 
FMeral  Government,  and  New  York  mildly 
rec^tlve  but  unenthusiastic.  the  South  and 
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m^n^«^  to 


OoTMTtmcnt 


rath,  tte  etUaciM  or  tbc  o»««r  Industrt*! 
bwnn  uwtr  oonuaunttlM  ukd  Stat«  ui4 
fo««nuD«n«i  In  •  mannw  wbtch  puu 
^^'  tadustrtn  Kt  &n  •dTmattf*  TtiU  ts 
1 1  mat  ta  tbdr  tam  stnactar*.  vhlch  tpum 
Umln—  as  mocb  m  poMlbte  umI  cT«n  dis- 
n^BliwtM  ta  rsTor  a(  fmcxantm  attracted 
from  9tb*r  arcM:  to  the  aaannT  in  whlcli 
•a  aacOocM  of  Um  ocanmunlty  ooctrlbut« 
toward  proTtmac  •<««.  bulidlnf  and 
for  oUmt  qui  no—  to  attrmct  new 


to  tto 


tfa* 


to  tbe  attltu^  xamaxn  OoTcruTicnt 

pnMcm  <tf  vorfelnc  oooCUUoas,  social 

I&.    mad    tbe    like     Hrm    Tork    and 

lOMtts  bav*  b««n  in  Um  ranguard  of 

ttftolarhir     Tbls    laftotatkcn.    whlcti 

houra  at  wort,   fina  minimum   pay. 

high  Btandardi  of  aodal  acctxrltr. 

oollacuva  barfamin«  a  ta^  chance. 

,   to  a  rafloD  which  haa  to  ramprtc 

otlMr  ntgtoaa  bartof  much  lower  atand- 
•Moct  tiMM  ttata. 

baforv  ttw  Tobay  eommlttee  ot 

ta   IMS  OB  Uw  doalng  at   the 

H.  K.  mlUa  of  tha  Textron   Corp. 

M  a  conovta  (Ukle  to  the  problema 

tor  ail  war  taduBtrlal  arcaa.     It  ahowed 

tika  axpcrtanoa  of  t^ie  Textroo  Co. : 

pay  of  BortlMm  worfcera  waa 

ttaa   la   tbe  South.     Tet 

prodneed  from  35  to  100 

yar*  and  poonda  per  hour 

y  al  tbe  aortben  workcn. 

THa  lUacattty  of  tbe  three-ablf  t  aystem 
llaad    (at  teast  ta  parts  of   it) 

, tbarc  bin  aiiaa  unrhead  coau  per 

ot  oatimt  are  moeh  h^ber  where  only 
or  two  ablfta  are  employed. 

eoata  awrafad  7.1  ceata  per  kllo- 
ta  four  aUUa  la  Sooth  and  North 
Itatiiat  124  ecnta  Ic  Xaahua.  N.  H.. 
17  ecBta  ta  ManrUle.  K.  L 
FMfbt  dtffarentlal  for  raw  cotton  favor* 
South  acalaat  Haahua  hy  63  cenu  per 


t.  PiiUMtj    tana   on    taventorlee.    plant. 
aiw^  Biachlnery  avcra^  ^  cents 
ta  five  Carpil"*  pianu  and  92.53 
a  mti»<i»  ta  Kaahua. 

It  ta  qatte  obrloua  what  happeoa  to  many 
tolaatrtaa  when  they  aaa  better  pr-xpecta 
In  BiBM  areas.  Capital  and  management 
■wva  tato  tbe  area  where  other  rnources 
•l«  ptaattfal  az^  cheap. 

nia  Bigratiao  la  unfortunate  only  in  tbe 
that  13  tart&fB  arrere  problecu  of  re- 
It  for  tbe  areas  lostag  planu.     Our 
'  of  tatcraatlonal  or  tatarre^onal  trade 
im  that  tbe  loatac  areaa  will  aoon  con- 
itt  OB  otbcr  Induatrtea  where  hl|;h  labor 
are  aot  a  wrlaua  deterrent;    that   u. 
hlc^  wagea  are  naore  than  offset   by 
Mgk  praduettvlty 

unfortunately  the  adjustment  t*  slow. 

out   of   )oba   refuae   to  leave   tbelr 

towaa    and    abandon    their    acquired 

Aa  tat«rtm  period  of  unemploiment 

tepranaaa  wagea.  as  baa  happened  In 

lft»f««»M«  ta  tbe  last  generation. 

to  atm  another  taiportant  adjtist- 

It  tbat  takaa  pUce.     Workars.  as  well  aa 

and  labw.  tend  to  migrate.     But  the 

to  nut  troiB  North  to  South:  but 

fnxa  SoutJi  to  North  and  Northeast 

T^a  sKplanattoB  of  thaae  more- 

Its  to  that  taeooMa  are  still  low  in  the 

Aa  eapttal  moves  to  tha  South  and 

out.  tba  net  effact  u  for  waxes 

fb*  •oath  to  rtoa  toward  those  of  tha 

of  ratattea  a«»oomtc  dccllna 

to  T«latlT«ly  alaapla.    What  of 

■eonomle  fcrtotrtcs.  Uka  !•• 

to  aa  tmplowad  fleM. 

taiplaot  masba  to  that  tha 

Bimt  aaet  tbe  eooyiatnton  ci 


ambitious,  viforou.i.  ntfr^-jslve  vnith  :\i'.\  of 
new  ide«s  and  uneiu-vmiberfct  by  ,>r!l-,  h1,  xy. 
In  adjusting  wa^e  ratts  and  w.rkl>  kU  m 
accelerating  inar.a«emtsnt.  Ui  s.rr;ii  pi:. ;  (^Id 
plants  and  equjpm«T.t.  m  .Hparuiu  industry 
ezreesive  taxloads  and  wa.^teful  jniblic  -^x'lul- 
Inf.  in  aeettng  ch*ap  power,  m  id-ij'tu:,;  iAc 
tones  and  proO>  ct.«;  to  the  vagaries  o<.  'he 
markets,  in  demanding  a  fair  sh.i.-e  d!  F^-d- 
eral  bounties  which  reduce  cost*  ai;d  ex- 
pand markets — m  all  af  thes*.  ;he  older  re- 
glona  need   to  advance. 

Tbe  argument  is  not  that  thf  n'.der  .ir«Ms 
W'.IJ  thu.«  be  able  to  h-Sd  on  rr.  ,.!!  their  f»5!.»b- 
lished  Industries  P^r  from  it  N"c«-  E:.k'!  ud. 
for  example,  will  continue  to  l<>s*-  m  text  lies; 
!\nd  the  apparel  industj-y.  wh.ch  ;^  sti  n«  lu 
New  York.  wUl  continue  to  er;'»-  in  other 
reffJons.  and  m  part  at  the  exv^nse  .  r  New 
York.  Ail  that  we  siigg^si  here  is  th.it  pro- 
tectionist devices — tariffs,  subsidies  pre- 
ferred huT'.ne  by  the  publir  acei.ries  — be 
enlisted  only  to  lighten  the  tr?.nsit'.o!-.  f  r  the 
towns  or  regions  largely  dep*T:dent  ■'•,:  the 
declining   indu-itrles 

Of  greatest  importance  !.«  the  preparnnon 
of  a  census  of  industries  for  the  oldf'r  re- 
gions. What  is  needed  is  a  prmrity  Ust  if 
industries  based  on  the  special  adviii.t.it'p  ff 
th<»  regions  Inherent  in  their  waee  rates  av.d 
cost  structure — and  su^g  sted  by  the  .ivuil- 
abUlty  of  lab.?r  by  proximity  to  market.*  and 
raw  materials,  and  bv  the  ch.-^f.umi:  "iiiri-d- 
Ing  pattern  of  the  avt»rai;e  consunier 

We  can  relate  this  analysis  to  the  r^-p.  rt 
recently  released  of  the  Commutee  "v,  the 
New  England  Economy  apixniued  by  the 
Presidents  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  f 
wblcb  tbe  writer  was  a  member 

What  are  the  economic  difficulties  of  New 
England''  An  unfortunate  dependence  '  n 
Industries  which  tend  to  decline  m  the  N.t- 
tlon"s  economy  and  xhich  ea  liy  mur.r-'  - 
e.  g .  shoes  and  textiles;  serious  Licks  m  raw 
materlali  which  deprive  the  area  of  access 
to  important  new  ind'aetrles  Inflexibility  and 
often  obtu.'ieness  on  the  par'^  of  larwe  seg- 
ments of  labor  and  manageni*'nt.  resul'in-.; 
high  costs  of  lalxjr  and  csipit.il.  the  marlcpt 
disadvantage  of  belne  perched  up  on  a  ci/r- 
ner  of  the  Nation;  rie  ent  standards  of  work- 
ing conditlon.s  and  social  s^*cunty  not 
matched  by  the  S<7uth — these  sre  the  m.ijor 
causes  of  maladjustment  The  minor  ones 
are  high  power  costs,  a  less  than  perfect  tax 
structure,  lack  of  community  action,  hostil- 
ity t»3  Frd°ra;  G'.ivernment 

Yet  with  all  c:  that.  New  Fvj'and  s  rer  ird 
over  the  years  ha.s  beer,  remark.^hle  The 
miracle  Is  that  southern  New  Er.j;land  with 
an  area  of  12.000  squ.ire  miles  and  -i  pop- 
ulation of  7  5  mill:  r.s.  with  virtuaUy  no 
natural  resources,  is  one  of  tht"  lendit-.g  man- 
ufacturing •■nations"  ir.  the  w  -Id  w;'h  .^ 
total  output  for  th?  wh  'le  ret;-,  i  o' 
•T.OOO.CODCCO  !n  m.inufactured  g'.d-  .<:\'-i 
$14.000, COO, cOO  in  all 

In  summary,  older  re^ioMs  tend  t''  decliiu- 
ubsiolute'y  In  peri  ds  of  depres.si(  n  ni.d  even 
at  limes  in  prii.>-per'iu.s  pernxis:  but  m  a 
growing  dynamic  economy  tr.e  decline  is 
Ukely  U)  bi-  relative 

These  areas  can  soften  the  blow,  they  c.vn 
accelerate  movements  of  pcMJulation  from  t!i» 
depressed  areas  and  industries  inri>  these 
areas,  they  can  stimulate  Industries  tor 
which  their  experience  and  .idvann^es  m 
them,  particularly  •ilh  a  view  t.  e^t  ibli.^li- 
ing  diversified  Indu-stries.  but  aiTt  ve  .ill  th*>y 
must  compete  wi^h  the  newer  area.s  on  i 
cost  basis.  That  means  mlninunn  tax  rates. 
given  social  objectives,  cheap  ^K-Aei  a  l<.ir 
share  of  Federal  aid.  wage  rates  adjusted  to 
productivity,  modern  capital  und  manaite- 
mcnt.  effective  use  of  research  facilities  and 
IkllUul  Xiten  of  subsidies  to  attract  indiw- 
tnes  ss  an  offset  to  their  use  hv  newer 
areas. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1951 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker.  I  heard 
the  radio  address  delivered  by  Col.  Rob- 
ert R  McCormick.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  few  nights  ago 
over  the  Mutual  network.  His  address 
wa.s  entitled  "Inventions.  Part  II."  On 
a  previous  occasion  I  inserted  into  the 
CoNGRnssiONAL  RicoRD  an  addrcss  deliv- 
ered by  the  same  speaker  entitled  "In- 
ventions. Part  I."  The  remarks  that  I 
made  at  that  time  as  disclosed  by  the 
Record  were  prompted  by  the  impres- 
sions that  this  important  addrcss  made 
upon  me  especially  with  reference  to  its 
factual  and  historical  value. 

The  .second  address  is  as  fully  enlight- 
ening and  interesting  as  the  first  one 
delivered  by  Colonel  McCormick.  Part 
II  on  Inventions  discloses  a  painstaking 
and  careful  study  and  research  of  the 
records  of  progress  made  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  within  a  period  of 
le.s.s  than  two  centuries.  No  other  na- 
tion on  earth  has  ever  come  near  or 
been  remotely  equal  to  what  America's 
free  thought  and  enterprise  have  accom- 
plished in  that  short  span  of  time.  I 
congratulate  Colonel  McCormick  on  his 
forthright  and  sound  position  that  he 
h;is  taken  in  regard  to  making  known  to 
the  people  of  America  the  facts  about 
what  made  American  great  and  at  the 
same  time  alert  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  America  free  and  unfettered  by 
.socialism  and  similar  philosophies  in  or- 
der that  this  march  of  progress  may 
continue. 

Mr    Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord.  I  include  there- 
in an  address  delivered  by  Col.  Robert 
R.     McCormick     entitled     "Inventions, 
rp't  II."    The  radio  address  follows: 
Inventions — Paht  II 
(  By  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick) 
L.ist   week  I  named  a  great  many  Inven- 
t;   lis  that  have  been  made  since  the  Revolu- 
ti miiry  War.     Tonight  let  us  see  how  they 
wpff  made  available  to  the  public. 

Franklin  did  not  manufacture  his  inven- 
tions His  bifocal  spectacles  were  available 
t  1  optlclaiis  and  his  lightning  rods  to  wire 
nmkers  The  former  never  did  get  into  mass 
production:  the  latter,  not  until  many  years 
iiftrrward 

Before  Witney,  muskets  and  rifles  and 
fowling  pieces  were  largely  made  by  Indi- 
viduals Jiut  as  Paul  Revere  made  the  spikes 
for  the  Con.shtufiOFi  in  his  own  shop.  Whit- 
ney built  cotton  gins  and  afterward  had  a 
musket  factory  He  never  became  a  great 
capitalist. 

One  .s  surprised,  I  think,  to  learn  that  the 
capitalist  bankers  of  100  years  ago  all  began 
H^  clothing  merchants:  then,  on  second 
thought,  one  Is  not  surprise,  because  tbe 
clothing  industry  had  existed  Indefinitely  be- 
fore the  post-Revolutionary  Inventions;  the 
cotton  gin  and  the  power  loom  were  among 
the  first  of  them,  and  the  money,  of  course, 
was  there.    Clothing  Is  still  a  >jreat  Industry, 
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including  weaving,  clothes  making,  wholesale 
and  retail  merchandising.  Many  of  the  great 
names  of  finance  were  and  are  roerchan- 
di«ers.  among  them  Field,  Macy.  Olmbel. 
Wtxxl,  and  W&namaker. 

The  first  great  American  capitalist  waa 
George  Peabody.  originally  a  merchant  He 
tix>k  into  partnership  with  him  Junius  Mor- 
gan. They  were  extremely  stjccessful  Ln  get- 
ting money  from  London,  the  financial  center 
of  the  world,  and  Investing  It  In  the  United 
States,  the  growing  country  of  the  world. 
John  Plerpont  Morgan,  the  son  of  Junltis 
Morgan,  moved  to  New  York,  made  a  part- 
nership with  Anthony  J.  Drezel.  and  be- 
came the  chief  financier  of  the  world 

Oliver.  Deere,  and  the  McCormicks  bad 
factories  to  manufacture  their  Inventions. 
Decrlng  acquired  the  Marsh  factory  at  Piano, 
in.,  and  moved  It  to  Chicago  and  became  a 
prime  competitor,  luitU  1902,  when  through 
the  services  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co  was  formed  of  the  two 
btp  companies  and  a  number  of  other  manu- 
facti>rers.  some  of  them  foreign. 

The  western  migration  called  for  many 
wRgons.  of  which  the  Conestoga  was  the  first. 
Immigrant*  reached  Chicago  by  boat  or  by 
rail  and  boupht  wagons  here  made  by  the 
Weber  Wagon  Works,  Studebaher  Bros.,  the 
Schuttler  Wagon  Works,  C.  P.  Kimball  & 
Co..  and  others.  Buggies  were  made  by 
B  ewster.  Broughams  and  landaus  were 
largely  imported  from  France.  The  Weber 
Wagon  Works  was  sold  to  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  Brewster  tried  to  compete 
In  the  manufacture  of  atitomoblle  bodies 
but  waa  unable  to  do  so.  Tbe  Studebaker 
factory  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  auto- 
mobiles, but  not  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Studebakers. 

Morses  Inventions  were  the  telegraph  and 
the  Morse  code,  which  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  printer.  Morse  licensed  different  peo- 
ple to  make  the  transmitters  and  receivers. 
which  led  first  to  a  number  of  telegraph  com- 
panies which,  through  combinations  and 
failures,  have  been  reduced  to  Western  Union 
In  this  country,  whose  service  Is  atrocious. 
There  are  still  3  major  cable  and  14  principal 
wireless  companies,  including  Press  Wire- 
less, owned  by  six  American  newspapers. 

.Alexander  Graham  Bell  Itfvented  the  tele- 
phone. At  first  there  were  many  telephone 
companies  in  the  United  States.  They  have 
been  combined  into  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  whose  service  Is  beyond 
praise  English  and  French  telephones — 
government-operated — are  wretched,  but  the 
French  originated  the  cradle  phone  of  today. 

Marconi's  invention  led  to  the  Marconi 
Co..  with  which  Lloyd  George  was  scandal- 
ously connected  and  was,  in  turn,  taken  over 
by  tbe  British  post  office.  In  this  country  it 
was  operated  by  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 

Lee  Dc  Forest  invented  radio.  Radio  sta- 
tions sprang  up  all  over  the  world.  Instead 
of  his  awarding  licenses,  socialist  Influences 
put  tbe  awarding  of  wave  lengths  under  a 
Government  commission.  Wave  lengths  ha^e 
been  allotted  largely  by  seniority  but  with 
some  political  corruption.  The  administra- 
tion shakes  them  down  for  free  time  at  will. 
Radio  stations  hare  been  combined  in  the 
radio  networks,  as  have  television  stations. 
A  form  of  radio  known  as  FM.  although  giv- 
ing a  slightly  better  tone,  has  never  become 
competitive  in  tbe  l.eid. 

The  early  settles  went  down  the  Ohio 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  fiat  boats  pro- 
pelled by  the  current.  Some  transportation 
waa  carried  in  bateaux,  which  went  down 
with  the  current  and  were  poled  and  pulled 
up.  Lincoln,  as  a  young  man,  worked  In  one 
of  these  boats.  Steamboats  began  on  the 
Hudson  and  then  were  built  for  tht  Mls^s- 
Blppi.  generally  at  Pittsbtirgh. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Annapolis  Con- 
vention, which  led  to  our  Constitution,  orig- 
inally met  to  build  a  canal  up  the  Potomac 
River.     The  rivers  and  canals   were  public 


ways;  the  only  capital  needed  was  for  the 
boau  themselves.  They  could  freely  pass 
each  other  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 
For  that  reason  no  great  steamboat  com- 
panies were  organLBed.  boats  being  owned  by 
IndividtuUs,  by  individual  companies,  and  in 
small  fioeta.  We  bear  of  the  names  of  In- 
dividual heroes  like  Jim  Bludso.  or  individ- 
ual boats  IlJte  xix  Movastar.  the  Pratrit 
Belle,  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee  •  •  ♦  and 
the  same  was  generally  true  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  both  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamships, 
such  as  the  WaZlc-on-t/ie-Water.  The  big 
fleets  of  ships  now  in  tise  are  not  common 
carriers  but  the  property  of  manufacturing 
companies,  such  as  the  steel  companies. 

The  development  of  iron  and  steel,  of 
course,  is  mostly  associated  with  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who  knew  little  of  steel  but  used 
the  knowledge  of  others,  but  his  holdings 
were  taken  over  by  J.  P.  Morgan  when  he 
formed  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 

Among  other  members  of  the  combine  was 
tbe  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  of  which 
John  W.  Gates  was  president  Morgan  bad 
been  given  a  power  of  attorney  to  name  the 
first  tjoard  of  directors.  Gates  read  tbe  list 
in  the  newspaper  and  finding  his  name  was 
missing,  called  on  Morgan  In  a  great  rage 

"Ob,  Mr  Gates."  said  Morgan  coldly,  the 
men  who  are  organizing  this  corporation 
have  decided  to  offer  you  and  your  friends  a 
price  for  your  Interest  In  the  American  Steel 
ft  Wire  Co.  You  may  accept  it  or  reject  It, 
as  ycu  see  fit.  It  will  be  l.mposslble  for  you 
to  enter  the  directorate  of  this  corporation 
or  to  take  active  part  in  tbe  management 
of  the  company.  You  have  made  your  own 
reputation.  Mr.  Gates.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  it." 

"My  reputation  Is  as  good  as  yours,"  Gates 
replied  hotly.  "I  do  nothing  worse  than  you 
do,  only  you  do  it  behind  closed  doors  ' 

"That.  Mr.  Gates,"  said  Morgan,  "Ls  what 
doors  are  for." 

Other  great  steel  companies,  as  of  our  day, 
are  the  Inland  Steel  Co..  BetlUehem  Steel  Co., 
M  A  Hanna  &  Co.,  the  Colorado  Steel  ft 
Iron  Co.,  and  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron,  ft 
Railroad  Co. 

The  first  railroad  In  this  country  was  the 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrol- 
ton,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  its  leading  organlaer. 

The  characteristic  of  railroads,  the  private 
right-of-way.  created  complexities  in  trains 
passing  each  other,  which  prevented  more 
than,  one  agency  operating  on  the  railroad. 
In  all  cases,  the  locomotives  belong  to  the 
railroad,  but  some  of  the  cars  have  belonged 
to  other  owners.  As  all  ovir  railroads  soon 
became  of  standard  gage,  cars  of  one  rail- 
road could  be  used  over  others,  a  great  con- 
venience with  the  change  of  seasons. 

The  great  names  of  railroad  builders  were : 
VanderbUt.  who  started  as  a  ferry  operator, 
then  a  steamship  owner;  one  of  his  de- 
scendants produced  the  Paclflctype  locomo- 
tive; A.  J  Cassett.  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem; Jnmes  J.  Hill,  of  Great  Northern.  The 
greatest  accomplishment,  of  course,  was 
buUdlng  the  Union  Pacific  to  the  coast.  In 
connection  with  this  was  the  Credit  MoblUer 
scandal,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  per- 
fectly proper  transaction,  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  at  the  time. 

Minor  magnates  were  Jay  Gould  of  evil 
reputation.  CoUls  P.  Huntington,  and  Russell 
Sage.  The  last  bore  tbe  reputation  of  a 
miser  and  became  the  butt  of  a  popular 
song: 

•T»ow  I  am  the  pet.  you  bet.  of    the  bankers 
and  brokers  and  all  that  set. 
The  Idol  of  the  little  boys  that  sit  up  In 
the  gallery. 
When,  in  my  diamonds  I  appear,  I  Icoik  like 
a  beautiful  chandelier,       * 
And  Russctl  Sage  would  fall  dead  If  h« 
had  to  pay  my  salary." 

It  Is  an  extraordinary  thing  about  these 
railroad   financiers    that,   with   one   or   two 


exceptions,  they  knew  Utile  about  railroads, 
using  equipment  invented  and  built  by  oth- 
ers and  employing  engineers  mostly  from 
West  Point. 

E.  H.  BarrUn&n.  father  of  the  present-day 
politician,  became  Interested  in  the  nUnais 
Central  with  Stuyvesant  Fish.  There  sxe 
different  published  accotmts  over  the  reasons 
for  their  quarrel,  but  the  one  goealped  about 
at  the  time  was  that  Mrs.  Flsb,  a  society 
leader  in  New  York,  snubbed  Mrs.  Harrlman 

Many  railroads  were  not  properly  laid  out. 
Some  of  them  were  unduly  lengthened  to 
get  more  Government  grants  Harrlman 
was  the  only  one  of  the  financiers  who  be- 
came a  raUroad  expert.  He  shortened  lines 
under  ^control,  notably  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  he  buUt  acroas  Salt  Lake  to  avoid  going 
around  It. 

At  the  time  he  was  stricken  with  his  fatal 
Illness,  he  had  announced  his  ambition  to 
increase  the  gage  of  railroads  from  the 
present  4  feet  8^  Inches,  which  was  stupidly 
borrowed  from  the  old  stage  coach,  to  6  feet. 
After  bis  time,  partly  due  to  the  negative 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, partly  due  to  lack  of  great  leadership, 
railroads  have  not  been  able  to  finance  such 
a  herculean  venture. 

At  one  time,  the  Vanderb'lt  lines  operated 
Wagner  sleeping  cars,  but  George  M.  Pullman 
designed  much  the  best  sleeping  car  and. 
operating  his  own  cars,  finally  secured  a 
monopoly  In  this  field.  Recently  and  fod- 
tshly.  as  I  think,  the  courts  have  oompalled 
the  separation  of  manufacturing  from  oper- 
ating. The  cars  are  now  operated  by  a  com- 
pany  owned  by  tha  rallraada. 

Enirlng  the  age  of  steam  loeomotlTea.  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  works  of  Phlladel^ihla 
was  the  dominant  manufacturer. 

Now  that  Dle«el  engines  are  driving  them 
out.  the  General  Motors  Co.  has  become  the 
leader  in  that  field.  General  Motors,  com- 
posed of  15  companies  put  together  tmder 
the  leadership  of  William  Durint,  Is  the 
largest  manufactiu^r  of  automobiles  and 
automobile  trucks.  The  other  truck  manu- 
facturers are  Ford,  Dodge.  International 
HarA'ester,  aud  Studehaker.  The  other  great 
automobile  manufacturers  are  the  Ford  Co.. 
Chrysler  (which  absorbed  Dodge).  Stude- 
fcaker.  Packard,  Nash,  and  Hudson.  Auto- 
mobile and  truck  manufacturing  has  become 
the  greatest  industry  in  the  country,  »ur- 
fsasfing  the  railroads. 

We  le&med  trucking  In  France  during 
World  War  I.  where  they  had  roads  suitable 
for  trucks.  As  our  own  network  spraad 
ac-oss  the  coxmtry,  trucking  has  become  a 
great  Industry  here.  In  dollars  of  passen- 
gers and  material  carried,  the  railroads  rank 
first  as  of  1950,  with  19,473.210.788;  the 
trucks  second,  with  MJ44jn4,oa»;  the  air 
lines  third,  with  •405,658,735. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  windmills  were 
very  Important.  especiaUy  the  Aermotor  Co.. 
makers  of  st«el  windmills.  Bectric  power 
companies  and  internal  combustion  engines 
have  pretty  well  driven  them  out  of  the  field. 
Electric  motors  have  taken  the  place  of  sta- 
tionary Internal  combustlcsi  engines.  Tbe 
great  inventor  became  the  head  of  the  Edi- 
son Manufacturing  Co..  producing  all  kinds 
of  electrical  equipment.  Then  it  became  the 
General  Electric  Co.  It  formed  subsidiaries 
in  Canada.  England,  and  Sweden.  At  one 
time,  we  bought  large,  high-voltage  motors 
for  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  from  the  Swedish 
General  Electric  Co.  becauae  no  other  manu- 
f  acttn^r  would  attempt  them.  They  are  still 
running  oontlnuotialy  after  40  years.  The 
Westlnghouse  Co.  is  thfe  second  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  electric  machinery,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  more  companies  engaged  In 
this  business. 

The  figure  that  loomed  largest  In  the  pub- 
lic mind,  as  a  multimillionaire  and  a  male- 
factor of  great  wealth,  waa  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller.   He  was  not  the  pioneer  in  producing 
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nmdtr^  ky  «aurt  aettoo.    lioek*- 

in  rrtlrtBf  ta  W«  ttttkm.  toot  U»«l 

«(  gtvtt^  «aM*  to  alBMst  tT«nroa«  l^*  i>a«^ 
BM  tt  to  tlM  fao*  or  aoottwT  uaaenipuUniB 
,  ki  on  tbm  nodsrs  dime. 

coQUolled    all 
at  pvtxoteoB   pn«l«eu. 

. «•  nov  »«»•  I*  Wt  oil  «oBi- 

te  U»  vorM  and  OTcr  IM  fair  slaed 
•U  coomante*  tn  Um  United  Stataa. 

IS  to  IilinIlT^  tlMt  the  prtavnt  day 
■uiirfaitor  and  ■arrtBum  ar«  N««  Dealen. 
A  ,,jn  of  TboMaa  Lamoat.  laat  bead  of  J. 
p.  lt»«aB  *  Co..  and  Predartck  Vaivlarbtlt 
a«^<i  a^  ^uraaaa  ndtfcato. 

tte  invcnUoB  a<  Um  alrplant'.  It  waa 

allttary    weaina    t>7    ^^ 

and  Ocmwoa.    Tha  Amer- 

far  bcbtnd.     The  Dutcii  eom- 

.  dome  and  light  after  the  var 

Ia4  ttoa  «*7-  

WOiOt  maru  at   atrpUM   building  were 
l»jl.    but    a   TOUDf    man.    Donald 


In  Loa  Angetna.  pto- 
lytaaa.  altboafb  the 
■ad  tbt  Boetac  aftar  they  bad 
tntetural  defaeta.  pointed  Jie  vay 
to  tha  larfcr  ahlp.    The  DC-1  waa  toUowed 
bf  tha  ZX>-a.  S.  4.  ft.  •.  UMl  CB.  atiile  the 
-      -  tptC  into  the  Stntoorttlaer  and 
Into  the  Oonetrilatlan 
anfacturara  now  make  tt«  moat 
aaiUtary  and  eoauxusrclal. 
ftH  ttoaaa  traoMadoua  advaaoea  ha  re  come 
iwolutkMi  and  our  OoostituUoa. 

or   the  week  foUowlnff.  I   will 

oar  tutxam  ta  JaopardhMd. 


have  been  authortaed  for  thia  pun>o«*  We 
•re  encloalng  *pecmcaUon«,  and  ho,^e  vou 
wtU  be  able  to  iwoduce  them  as  a  public 
■errlce.  or  will  And  patriotic  citizens  who 
will  sponaor  their  production  ' 

"Such  a  requeat  would  seem  rldiculnus,  but 
we  wonder  If  there  is  any  more  lo«ic  to  it 
than  to  the  OovernmeDts  reqviests  lor  free 
'eBergeney'  adverlUlng  in  newspa^iors 

"It  coeta  money  to  print  advertising.  ]\i:st 
M  11  doee  to  make  tanks  It  requires  Iab<  r, 
rt  requlrea  materlaU  And  the  pnnunz  of 
tnt  advertlalUK  cuts  down  on  spare  which 
could  otherwise  be  used  for  paid  advertising 
"But  for  aome  reaat^.  the  Government 
(lepartmeBto  have  singled  out  newspaper 
pubilahera  as  a  l?roup  which  can  be  called 
upon  for  special   contributions 

"We  think  it  Is  high  time  that  !hi5  .atti- 
tude changed.  During  the  last  two  wars 
publishers  have  done  much  more  than  their 
p)art  to  help  their  country  Tliey  wiil  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  their  news  and  editorial 
cilumns  any  time  our  Nation  faces  an  emer- 
gency 

"But  we  think  it  Is  time  that  the  expenM-s 
of  war  advertuing.  Ilka  any  other  war  cost*. 
be  litared  by  all  citizens 

•'Publtshers.  the  same  as  all  Americans,  are 
paying  mcreased  taxes  to  support  cur  miil- 
tary  expansion.  But  It  hardly  seems  fair 
that  publishers  should  be  taxed  to  pay  w.ir 
coata  ctf  others  and  at  tlie  same  time  be  asked 
to  produce  the  war  product  they  manufac- 
ture f'w  free. 

"Until  aomethlnf?  la  done  about  this  we 
know  tHal  publishers  will  go  n>;ht  ahead 
publlahlng  necessary  Government  messages 
without  grumbling  But  as  the  need  tor 
wartime  advertising  mcreast-s  we  h' p*"  Fed- 
eral leglalators  will  rec'Jgnlze  the  unf:r.ri-es3 
of  thla  situation  and  do  something  to  remedy 
It." 


Checked  and  verified  with  the  Treasury 
Department : 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE3 

Monday.  July  16.  1951 

Mr.  HEIXER.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  year  we  have  been  hearint:  reports 
that  the  American  people  have  been  re- 
deeming more  Government  war  and 
defense  bonds  than  they  are  pur- 
chasing such  bonds  In  tact,  accord- 
ing to  Treasury  Department  reptuts.  the 
amount  of  series  E  bonds  cashed  dunnt; 
the  U-monrh  penod  ended  June  30. 
1951.  exceeded  the  sales  of  new  bonds 
by  $1,022,000,000.  This  is  the  first  year. 
since  these  bonds  were  originally  placed 
on  sale  to  the  public  exactly  10  years 
ago.  that  more  bonds  were  cashed  In 
than  »kl  during  the  year.  This  Is  a 
attttatlMi  that  should  be  corrected. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  exact 
eauae  for  this.  It  could  be  due  to  the 
steadily  rising  cost  of  livinR  dunnK  the 
past  y«ar  or  to  the  post-Korea  panic 
buying  which  resulted  in  greater  re- 
dampClon  than  sales  of  defense  bonds. 
The  following  I\gure8.  depictlns  the 
trend  In  sales  and  redemptions  of  series 
K    bonds    since    January    1950.    were 


Mr  Speaker.  I  specifically  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  figures  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1950,  which  is  th  •  period  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  corilict  in  Ko- 
rea. During  that  period,  sal<  s  amounted 
to  $2  036,000,000  and  rederiptions  $1.- 
775.000.000.  or  $261,000,00(  worth  of 
bonds  more  sold  than  redeer  led. 

now,  if  you  will  examine  the  figures 
for  the  6  months  after  Koi  ea.  you  will 
find  that  the  trend  is  in  t  le  other  di- 
rection. During  this  peric'd  only  $1.- 
633  000  000  of  bonds  were  sc  Id,  while  re- 
demptions jumped  to  $2.1:8.000.000.  or 
S5o5  COO.OOO  worth  of  bonis  more  re- 
deemed than  sold.  The  sane  trend  also 
has  continued  in  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  when  $1,640,000.0)0  were  sold, 
a,s  compared  with  $2,157.0(0.000  cashed 
in.  or  a  net  outlay  of  $517.00  3.000. 

There  is.  however,  an  enc  luraging  fea- 
ture in  this  situation.  In  '  he  month  of 
May  the  first  series  E  bonds,  sold 
reached  malu  ity.  Those 
to  $110,000,000  which  the 
holders  of  these  bonds  co  ild  collect  at 
face  value.  You  will  recall  that  the  pub- 
lic had  been  urged  to  hole  these  bonds 
for  an  additional  10  years  at  the  inter- 
est rate  of  2.9  percent.  Ihe  effect  of 
this  offer  to  the  public  ".as  therefore 
watched  with  seme  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  Treasury  offlcials. 

The  results  were  better  I  han  expected. 
Only  $13,600,000  worth  of  bonds  out  of 
the  $110,000,000  that  ma:xu^  in  May 
were  cashed  in.  In  the  n  onth  of  June, 
$89,000,000  worth  of  bonds  matured,  of 
which  $23,700,000  were  cashed;  and  out 
of  $135,000,000  maturing  in  July,  only 
$25,200,000  had  been  cashe  i  through  July 
26.  The  aggregate  for  the  arst  3  months, 
since  maturity  is  in  effect  is  as  follows: 
$334,000,000  worth  of  bon  Is  matured  in 
these  3  months,  but  orly  $62,500,000 
worth  were  cashed— which  Is  less  than 
19  percent  of  the  total  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead  many  m  >re  mllltona  of 
dollars  worth  of  bonds  s  >ld  during  tha 
war  years  will  mature  lequiring  huge 
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outlays  by  the  Treasury  to  flnanee  tbeir 
redemption,  unlesa  we  can  Hod  a  way  to 
persuade  the  public  to  conttoue  to  bold 
on  to  them  and  to  purchase  new  bonds 
as  an  investment  and  as  a  patriotic  duty 
in  support  of  our  natlonai-defense 
program. 

Besides  these  two  reasons  for  bidding 
on  to  defense  bonds — investment  and 
patriotic  duty — there  is  a  third  and  no 
less  Important  reason:  Its  value  in  help- 
ing to  ciu^  Inflation.  Retention  and  tha 
continued  purchase  of  bonds  bdips  to 
riraw  off  excess  consumer  purchasing 
power,  thereby  limiting  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  our  national  ecmicmiy. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  introdu<^ng  a 
bill  to  exempt  from  li»ome  taxation  aU 
Interest  received  by  individuals  from 
United  States  savings  bomte.  I  believe 
that  some  inducement  dkouM  be  given 
to  those  who  are  desirous  <tf  holding  on 
to  their  bonds.  I  believe  also  that  we 
should  offo*  a  good  incentive  to  our  peo- 
ple to  continue  to  buy  more  bonds.  I 
think  it  is  unfair,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  a  tax  to  be  paid  by  patriotic 
citizens  who  voluntarily  sujXKVted  the 
war  effort  in  the  past,  and  who  are  now 
similarly  akling  the  defense  effort  and 
are  helping  to  curb  tnflaticm.  Passage 
of  this  bill  would  unquesticmably  help  to 
reverse  the  current  trend  and  result  in 
new  and  unprecedented  sates  of  def  eirae 
bonds. 


Report  alSabvcrnTc 
•f  nBMis 


EXTESSlCm  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  aiDE  DOYLE 

or  cauroama 

IN  THK  HODSS  OF  BKRESSBirrATTVEB 

Moadof.  /Hit  39.  t9Sl 

Mr.  DOYIS.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  and  my 
colleagues,  under  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted,  I  submit  tor  the  in- 
formation oi  every  Member  of  thki  Con- 
gress a  report  of  subversive  activities 
made  by  the  Americanism  Ccsmnission 
of  the  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Illinois. 

Having  been  a  Bumb«  of  tiie  Select 
Lobby  Oommittee  of  the  Bighty-flrst 
Congress  and  a  membo'  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  of  tbis 
Eighty-second  Congress  has  po-hmxs 
made  me  more  aware  oi  some  of  the 
intolerancea.  prejudices,  and  rai^  injus- 
tices perpetrated  against  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  race,  creed,  ooiar,  or  reli- 
gious briefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throogbout  the  history  of 
the  /jQoerican  Legion,  its  membership 
has  vigorously  fboght  agabkst  the  pre- 
cepts  of  totabtariantem  by  ttie  CoBumi- 
Eists,  Faacista.  09- any  (rtber  totalttarlaaa 

In  its  natiooal  convention  in  Miami 
in  1948,  the  Amrriran  L^Ekm  there 
adopted  two  resotottons  known  as  Reso- 
lutions 264  and  CQ.  Before  you  note  the 
report  of  subversive  activities  by  the  De- 
putment  of  TTlinirtfti.  Anerlcan  t-ff^M* 


1960. 1  wish  to  have  you  note  the  Resolu- 
tion 621  by  the  natjwial  oonvoatian  of 
the  Legion  at  Miami  in  1648.   It  aaid: 
BaMlutloa  SSI 

Whereas  It  hat  bean  the  pcdiey  of  tbe 
AmcrieaQ  Leglcm.  as  part  of  its  Amalamiam 
program,  to  onutemn  and  oppoec  all  tonne 
of  subTcnlve  aetlrtties,  wbethor  they  be 
maniferted  by  an  appeal  to  racial  batreds 
and  prejodleee  or  by  attempts  to  divide  tlUs 
Nation  Into  Indiutrlal  strife  by  agitating  and 
fomenting  troidile  belweea  opltal  and  labor 
and  enonomtc  group  e^liM*  eeocoBolic 
group:  and 

Wtaarcea  commimlem  to  an  kleology.  a 
state  of  mind,  a  bundle  at  emotion,  wbi^ 
hu  akUlfuIly  organliwd  and  developed,  with 
many  secret  and  conqjtratorlal  aspects,  to 
srarre  where  required  as  a  fifth  column  for 
the  GoTcmment  ctf  SoTlet  Buaala:  and 

Whereas  many  Oommunista.  Communist 
sympathlaars.  and  their  fellow  travelen  are 
reliably  reported  to  have  secured  emjiloy- 
mcttt  In  confidential  and  Isey  poelttons  in 
put>Uc  oCice,  poUtlcai  and  labor  organlw- 
ttons.  and  particularly  In  tlw  teaching  pro- 
fession In  our  Bcbotds  and  eoUefes:  and 

Whereas  subvenivc  wganlaatJons  and  In- 
dividuals are  continuing  their  vicious  cam- 
paigns of  propaganda  to  disunite  and  divide 
the  American  peojde.  setting  class  against 
class,  race  against  race,  and  oceed  against 
creed;  and 

Wh^^M  tibese  im-American  forces  are  dis- 
rupting national  unity  In  these  erttlcU  post- 
war years,  when  vletary  on  tbe  home  front 
and  peace  hi  «he  world  are  as  Important  as 
was  vletary  on  the  battle  front;  and 

Wbercaa  some  form  erf  legitimate  demo- 
oatle  action  to  necessary  as  a  defense  against 
Oommuntot  betrayal  at  oar  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  Instone  the  eafety  and  security 
oi  our  Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolced  by  file  ilsterioBa  I^ion  in  na- 
tionoi  coneenMon  oxseiabted,  "Htat  we  call 
upon  the  peoi^  of  our  Natkm  to  oppose  thU 
threat  to  American  unity  and  uige  our  fel- 
low dttaens  of  all  raeea.  colors,  and  creeds 
to  demcmstrate  that  same  qjtrtt  of  ooopeta- 
tlon  that  was  evMoiioed  by  our  Armed  Farces 
on  the  battle  fronts  In  our  fight  against  ag- 
gression, higatry.  waa  intolerance,  and  light 
every  attampi  of  these  un-Amencaa  forces 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  prlnctides  of  life, 
liberty.  Justice,  and  fteedom  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution. 

Having  read  said  Restdution  621. 1  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  mem- 
bership on  the  Un-Amoican  Activities 
Committee  in  this  Congress  chaltenges 
not  cmly  me  but  ewery  member  of  that 
committee  to  pofonn  official  duties 
under  PuMic  Law  601  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Ccmgress,  tlM  te3ct  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

The  Orenmtttee  on  Un-AoMTtean  Aettvl- 
ties.  as  a  whole  or  by  subooconaittae.  to  au- 
thoriaed  to  make  from  time  to  time  laveati- 
gations  of  <1>  the  extent,  character,  and 
objects  of  an-Amsrlcan  profaganda  activl- 
tlaa  In  the  United  States;  (U)  the  dlAlirtan 
within  tha  United  atatas  of  subeecslvc  and 
un-Amsilcaa  priyaganrta  thict  to  laatigated 
tw«n  forrign  cowntrtsa  or  of  a  doaafatie  orlgia 
and  attedcs  tbe  pciadpte  cf  the  form  of 
gwerniaanl  as  gnanateed  tojr  oar  Cosiatito- 
tkw;  and  (tU)  aU  aShsr  qiteations  tn  reia^ 
that  would  aid  Ooogreaa  la  any 


scdtidlviaian   3, 
staled,  chaxied  the  commtttee  with  tn- 

"uriwetalva  and  ua-Ameri- 
I  was  aatiiraily  inter- 
ested to  find  oat  how  Mr.  Webstar  defined 
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the  word  "subverl** 
tkm: 

TO  overturn;  overthravr.  ruin  utterly.  To 
undermine  the  aovala,  allaglaoBe.  or  fatta 
of;  eorrap^ 

Tou  win  see,  therefore,  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  enters  into  the  field  of  the 
very  foundation  ci  this  generation,  past 
guieratlanB,  and  future  generattcms. 

Recently  a  witness  before  our  ocnnmit- 
tee,  who  had  been  an  acmt  of  the  FBI 
for  several  years,  during  which  time  he 
wiis  d^lniteb  sssigned  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  of  America 
as  an  "underoover  agent."  testified  be- 
fore us  that  a  Communist  in  America 
with  wham  he  was  personally  familiar 
tn  the  cell  meeting  openly  discussed  tbe 
matter  of  how  and  where  they  oould 
obtain  firearms  which  they  would  b&a 
against  the  United  States  tn  time  of 
anticipated  revi^  against  our  otmstitu- 
ttonal  form  at  government.  If  this  Is 
not  subversive  misooDduct,  what  is  It? 
If  this  is  not  preparing  and  planning  ^ 
overthivyw  the  American  Government  by 
force  of  arms,  then  what  is  it? 

At  the  Thbrty-seoond  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion  at 
Los  Angles.  Calif..  October  t.  10.  11.  U. 
19S0.  Reeohitlon  Ho.  404.  entitled  "Pro- 
gram TO  Alert  Our  CltiKns  To  Need  for 
Tolerance  and  Utdty,"  was  adopted. 
TlMxefare.  the  ttdlowlng  report  of  sub- 
versive activities  by  the  Department  of 
Illinois.  American  Legion,  becomes  vny 
timely  and  appropriate.    It  toikm: 


ACRVRIIS. 

aftmaaan  or  Iixmam, 

anvwniw  Imaam.  1M0-1MO 

In  the  ootzns  of  the  past  80  years,  tha 
Departm«at  of  nuaoto  and  the  Amertran 
Legicm  nationally  have  soaght  without  sur- 
cease foroogh  their  many  programs,  and 
In  particular  tlM  Amerlnntsm  profram.  to 
oiD  attesxtlon  to  tha  threat  and  danger  of 
ccmununtom.  We  have  snoeeetfully  alerted 
the  Amwiran  people  to  thto  perU.  Also  in 
oar  midst  are  those  hatemongers  who  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly  nuntty  by  thctr 
preachment  and  actiacis  the  moral,  mental 
and  physical  developnant  of  our  Natioo. 
We.  as  an  organftlon.  have  beat  qui^ 
to  oppoee  subteiklfe  forcee  whether  fomlng 
from  the  extreme  right  or  tram  the  extreme 
left.  During  the  last  f ««  years,  tn  our  Na- 
tKmal  Legkm  monthly  pahtleatlon.  "Trends 
and  Detelopments,"  the  Legkm  has  under- 
taken vlgorota  eflbrts  to  ooonteraet  Oom- 
munlst  activities  In  the  United  States,  and 
at  thaes  has  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  ae- 
tlvltiea  of  thoee  of  the  extreate  right.  Tha 
report  sutamitted  bera  eaBs  attentlOB  again 
spedlleany.  to  a  aooiber  of  the  iwUvldaals 
and  is'gaiiiiwttrms  »||leb  aoatlnos  to  create 

hf  Qfiteg  tatao- 


of  osw  populattew.  W>e.  or  the  La- 
irs very  weO  aware  ttMt  eves  taday 
OMire  are  too  maay  aiaoag  wa,  tenatics.  pvo- 
ftertnnai  hate  pedfiam.  and  laet  but  not 
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abar    of    tha 

kTor,  by  all  maana 

la  tba  avraral  loealltlea 

tb*7  ecaaa.  to  f  oatar  and  pro- 

aoond    maaaora    daatgn«»1    to 

qndaratandlnf.  ttdannoa  tud  co- 

ittmt  asaooc  o^  cttlaana  at  varloaa  re- 

ptetal  and  natkmaUty  background*. " 

Ro.  saO.  Thlrty-flrat  National 

OoBvantton  of  tba  Amcrtoan  Lafk»  at  PhUa- 
«a|phU.  I*.  Amam  and  Saptonbar  1»4»: 

"Wbcraaa  tba  fiuMtaakantal  law  of  our 
H«^l»>»j  guarmataaa  to  all  paoplca  equi J  rights 
«bA  aqoal  of^ortaaltlaa  and  tba  right  to 
««irih4>  tbatr  Ood  aa  they  aaa  fit;  acd 

-ITbaiaM  it  to  pnrldad  that  our  la  n  >haU 
ht  Ma*  and  aDforoad  by  rcpnaanutlTea  of 

tba  Uw  tc)  do  so: 
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„„_  of  doing  aomethlng  IndlTldually  bdcI 
coUactt^vly  to  »tanip  out  thU  »courge  of 
pr«}udloa   and   iDtoleranc*. 

Tba  Dapartment  of  IBlnolj  Icvttes  toti  to 
vtudy  thJa  r*port  carefully  and  well,  bellfv- 
Ing  Urmly  that  thU  lubject  it,  of  the  utmost 
importanoa  to  the  unity  ana  well-being  of 
erary  American  who  beUeves  In  mauuamlng 
America  America  n. 
«auui  L.  K.  auiTH.  ST.  toms,  mo  .  christian 

KATK»«AU5T    atOSAOa,     PATtlOTIC     T»ACT     SO- 

ciaiT 

In  each  of  our  previous  reports,  consider- 
abte  attention  has  been  glten  to  pvibli^lilng 
and  setting  forth  the  un-American  activi- 
ties of  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  For  many  years. 
Smith  has  been  successful  In  securms  sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  from  gullible  Amprl- 
cans.  We  again  wish  to  alert  all  of  our 
members  and  their  families  to  the  contin- 
ued threat  to  American  unity  that  Smith 
and  hla  followers  present.  Continuing  his 
1990  campaign.  Iwlh  In  his  literature  and 
public  appearances,  he  has  reached  a  depree 
of  hoatUlty  unpiaralleled  In  the  past  Space 
doca  not  permit  quotations  to  support  our 
poaitlon.  Kerertheless.  we  state  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  all  for  which  Ger- 
ald I*.  K.  Smith  stands  Is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  preamble  of  the  Artierican 
Legion. 
atomt  w    saKsraoNC.  roar  worrH    tfx  ,  the 

JUDCa  /UlMSTHOnC  rOUNDATlON 

Tbeaa  are  the  words  of  George  W  Arm- 
strong, published  on  January  30.  19.50 

"I  am  superior  by  blood  and  tnh'ri'ance 
to  any  and  every  man  of  African  and  Asiatic 
ancestry.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  .superior 
to  every  other  race  We  are  God  s  chospu 
people.  We  have  created  this  Christian  civ- 
ilization which  we  enjoy  snd  have  created 
this  Christian  goverament  without  the  help 
of  Jews  or  Negroes.  If  that  Is  bigcry  then 
I  am  a  bigot,  but  I  regard  It  as  pride  of 
blood  and  ancestry." 

CrtUclzed  by  the  Legion  In  1»49  Armiirov.^ 
gave  added  proof  of  his  hate-moni^erir.g  rec- 
ord when  In  October  of  1949  he  LtTeied  a 
huge  grant  of  $5C.0O0,(XX)  to  Jefferst.n  Mili- 
tary College  in  Mississippi  on  conditmn  that 
It  would  teach  the  doctrine  of  white  si;- 
pnntacy.  When  the  American  press  revealed 
Armstrong's  long  and  repulsive  recjrd  if 
anti-Negro  and  anti-Semitic  activities  Jef- 
ferson Military  College  refused  his  un-Amer- 
ican offer. 

THX  KC  KXLTt  K.LAI* 

Many  of  our  Southarn  States  continue  to 
suffer  the  outrageous  activities  nt  ditTerent 
Klan  groups  Whether  It  be  the  A^sfKiaticn 
of  Georgia  Klans.  the  Association  of  Cnmiir.A 
Klans.  the  Northern  and  Southern  Ki.iuh's 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  In  Florida,  or  anv  other 
fancy  title,  these  proponents  of  bl^.'rry  and 
prejudice,  with  their  "grand  draKons.  ■im- 
perial wizards."  and  ■emi>-rrors.  '  muAt  be  ex- 
poeed  and  opposed  by  all  rtght-thinkirii^ 
Americans.  An  alleged  campaign  ">  primate 
Americanism  and  combat  cnmrr.iinl.sm 
provea  to  be  a  fraud  when  evil  m»'n  di  u 
robea  and  masks,  assume  the  dutie5  of  po- 
Uc«  oflteers  and  Judges,  create  terror  by  un- 
lawful dwsonstratlora  and  cross  burnings, 
flog  and  lynch  innocent  victims,  and  attempt- 
to  dlTlda  American  groups  wlt^  a  campaign 
of  racial  and   religious  antagnnismy 

It  la  a  source  of  encouragement  to  note 
tbat  a  growing  nuniber  of  southern  com- 
nonltiaa  have  attempted  to  cope  with  this 
pcoblam  tbrougb  the  pasaage  of  legiRlation 
ga^ting  to  unm»"^  the  hooded  order  and 
prabiblt  croaa  burnings.  Other  communities 
shA^iKf  IM  encouraged  to  take  similar  steps. 

I^ir  faars  national  commanders  nf  the  Le- 
gion bava  cried  out  against  this  organlsa- 
ttoa.  and  numerous  convention  mandates 
bava  baaa  adopted  strongly  oppoaed  to  the 


nefarious  workings  of  the  Kan.  Our  Laglon 
posts  will  Join  with  other  civic  -minded  or- 
ganlaatlons  In  alerting  our  popl«  to  the 
un-American    character    of    tl  eae     hooded 

Klan  groups. 

JOSEPH      BEAUHAaNAlB,     CHICAGO,     ILL.,     WHTTX 
CiaCM  LIAOU*  or  AMESICi     INC. 

A  Pled  Piper  has  struck  uj  a  tuna  In 
Chicago  The  banner  he  wear  carries  the 
slogan.  "White  Supremacy."  fhafs  what 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  had  1 3  say  atxjut 
the  While  Circle  League  of  A  nerlca.  Inc.. 
which  boldly  sprang  up  In  Chi'  ago  In  1949. 
Promoted  by  one  Joseph  Beau  larnals.  this 
outfit  began  to  circulate  Inflar  matory  and 
highly  prejudicial  literature  seel  Ing  to  "wake 
the  white  population  of  CI  Icago."  De- 
nounced by  a  municipal  court  Judge  as  "a 
racket  for  financial  gain."  tl  Is  group  la 
Chicago  sought  members  at  a  <  ollar  a  head. 
Although  plainly  a  racket,  a  nu  .naber  of  peo- 
ple have  contributed  to  the  ract  -baiting  pro- 
gram of  this  hate  organlzatl  n.  Brought 
Into  court  in  May  of  1950.  Bea  ahamala  was 
fined  »300  for  circulating  def ai  latory  litera- 
ture. 

Thereafter,  the  attorney  ge  leral  of  Dll- 
nois  filed  a  proceeding  to  dlsso;  vt  this  group 
as  an  Illinois  corporation.  Dn  June  29, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Coui  ty  ruled  that 
the  corporate  chJirter  be  revok  -d.  Quick  to 
act.  legionnaires  In  Chicago  a  id  In  IlllnoU 
contributed  to  the  exposing  o;  this  organi- 
zation. 

MERWIN    K.    HART,    KTW    YORK    C  TT,    NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  COUNCH 

Last  year  in  our  report,  we  pesented  Mer- 
wln  k'  Hart,  of  the  Natloi  al  Economic 
C'juncll,  as  a  hate  propagai  dlst.  Hart's 
group  had  been  denounced  earl  ler  by  "Amer- 
ica."  nationally  known  perlo  ileal.  In  the 
following  fashion: 

"Those  who  reason  In  the  manner  of  the 
National  Economic  Council  are,  whether 
they  Itnow  It  or  not.  selllnf  out  to  the 
Communist  Party." 

In  February  1950.  Plain  Tal:,  well-known 
for  lt.s  vigorous  opposition  tc  communism, 
saw  fit  to  publish  the  followln ;  about  Hart: 
"The  role  playiJd  by  Mr.  lart.  founder 
and  president  of  the  Natlo  lal  Economic 
Council,  Inc..  may  be  Justly  described  as 
that  of  a  Trojan  horse  •  •  •  Mr.  Hart 
brings  to  the  noble  cause  of  freedom  the  di- 
sease-carrying elements  of  fcite  and  civil 
strife  He  unwittingly  serves  the  common 
enemy  and  furthers  the  dlvlsi  .e  and  wreck- 
Ins?  operations  of  SUlln's  fift  i  column." 

Hart  InJecU  anti-aemltism  nto  his  news- 
letters which  speak  for  themselves  on  this 
jxjint  by  hammering  agnlrut  a  so-called 
Zlonl«'  menace  and  a  plot  io  destroy  the 
Christian  religion.  Dlscussln  ;  th^  Issue  In 
his  Economic  Council  Lett  r,  of  Decem- 
ber 1.5.  1949.  Hart  states; 

■  For  these  Zionists,  descenc  ants — some  of 
them — of  Davids  compatriot s,  having  en- 
joyed the  fat  of  the  fairest  and  on  earth, 
are  t(xlay  conspiring  to  take  <  verylhlng  into 
their  own  hands.  They  aie  pursuing  a 
p<jllcy.  nationally  and  Interi  atlonally,  that 
threatens  the  traditional  re  iglon  and  the 
way  of  life  of  all  America. 

"And  as  Amerlcsns  awakt  n  to  what  Is 
happening,  they  will  arise  s  nd  say  to  the 
Zionist,  "Thou  are  the  man  For  because 
of  their  overbearing  greed  a  id  their  recent 
and  present  willingness  t<  involve  this 
country  In  every  kind  of  evM,  they  are  the 
No.  1  enemy  of  American  1  berty  and  the 
Christian  church.  They  an  the  outstand- 
ing cause  of  the  dlra  trouble ;  facing  Ameri- 
cans today." 

As  this  report  Is  being  prepared.  Hart  la 
being  questioned  hy  the  Se  ect  Committee 
on  Lobbying  Activities  of  th!  United  States 
House  of  Elepraaentatlves  as  to  his  lobbying 
techniques  snd  methods  of    slslng  funds. 
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In  otor  rapott  laat  yaar  w  aatimiaaud  our 
▼lewB  ralatlva  to  Mr.  Kamp  and  bla  organi- 
eation.  On  June  IC,  lOW,  tba  cbalnnan  of 
tba  Saiaet  Ocnmnittaa  on  Lobbying  Aetivi- 
tiiM  at  tba  Hooae  at  Rapraaentatlvaa,  Hapra- 
aanUtlva  Thujnt  Bocbawah,  of  Pennsytva- 
nla.  rafamd  to  loaapb  P.  Kamp.  of  tba  Otm- 
stltutlonal  Sdticatlonal  Laagua.  as  one  cf 
tbe  Icadera  of  a  vary  vlelous  bata  lobby,  and 
deaaibad  Kaasp  aa  tbe  autbor  of  ratber 
scurrlloua  Iltarstura. 

On  June  16,  IMO,  Kaxap  atartad  to  aorc  a 
sentence  of  4  montlia  In  )all  for  having  re- 
fused to  reveal  tba  uamea  of  tala  contribu- 
tors to  a  Houaa  committee  Invaatlgatlng 
campaign  expcadlturaa  in  1944. 

Since  1937  Kamp  baa  been  tbe  concutlve 
vice  chairman  of  the  Coiutltutional  Rdtica- 
tlona]  League,  wboae  main  activity  is  pam- 
phleteering. In  hia  accusations  of  Commu- 
nist Infiltration,  Kamp  baa  been  making  ir- 
responsible cbargea  agalnat  responsUale  and 
respected  groupa  and  individuals. 

He,  too,  like  Mowin  K.  Hart,  ia  under 
queetioulng  before  tbe  Select  Committee  on 
Lobbying  Activities  of  tbe  House  ot  Bepre- 
aentativea. 

CBAU  m.  womoo.  wkhtxa,  kjom. 

Raaism  rapreaents  life,  happiness,  and 
prosperity.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
the  scarlet  woman  of  Babylon.  Musaolini 
is  an  intellectual  giant.  International  Jew- 
ry has  always  furniabed  the  financial  moti- 
vation for  communism. 

These  have  been  tbe  amazing  views  of 
Gerald  B.  Winrod,  bigoted  preacher  of  Wich- 
ita, Kans.  In  operation  for  many  years. 
Wlnrod's  propaganda  venture  consists  of  a 
unique  disBemlnatlon  of  religion  Injected 
with  plenty  of  prejudice.  Winrod  publishes 
the  Defender  magadne,  which  has  a 
claimed  circulation  of  77,000  copies.  This 
Is  supplemented  by  leaflets  and  pamphlets, 
many  written  by  Winrod,  others  by  figures 
active  In  the  hate  movement. 

HAivrr  H.  sPBiMaKa,  aitGLzwooD,  colo..  nox- 

ESTANT  XNTO^KATirir  BUSZAU 

Known  aa  Denver's  cowboy  preacher, 
Harvey  Springer  la  one  of  a  small  number  of 
dissident  preachers  who  distort  Christianity, 
spreading  a  campaign  of  hate  against  the 
Catholics  and  responsible  groups  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  Paator  of  tbe  Englewood, 
Colo.,  Baptist  Tabernacle,  Springer  has 
gained  a  substantial  following  in  the  Colo- 
rado area  enabling  him  to  engage  in  wide- 
spread literature  distribution,  radio  sermons, 
and  periodic  Junkets  to  various  parts  of  the 
country.  During  the  past  year  he  has  con- 
centrated his  propaganda  efforts  In  a  so- 
called  campaign  to  Tell  l;he  Truth  About  the 
Catholics.  His  publication,  the  Western 
Voice,  and  literature  and  tracts  distributed 
by  his  Protestant  Information  Bureau  have 
charged  the  Catholics  with  every  imaginable 
sin,  supported  by  unfounded  facts  and  com- 
plete distortions  of  religious  writings.  A 
tract.  enUtled  "Why  I  Am  s  Protestant,"* 
charges  that : 

"The  greatest  threat  in  America  and  tha 
loss  of  our  liberties  will  not  come  with  the 
red  hor^  (communism),  but  tt  will  come 
through  Catholicism." 

An  examination  of  some  of  his  otlier  antl- 
CathoUc  writings,  such  as  The  Judgment  of 
the  Great  Whore  and  Tha  Harlot  Woman  on 
the  Scarlet  Beast,  illustrates  the  extent  to 
which  this  man  has  violated  Christian  ethics 
and  prindplaa. 

wxLiiAM  L.  wLMSsata,  BEifvxa,  COLO.,  BOtTss  or 
paATSs  ram  ai.'  pboplx 
Vkr  leaa  soooaaef ol  tbaa  Harvey  Springer. 

William  L.  Bleaaing  la  another  example  of 
the  small  band  of  preachers  in  America  who 


•tunvt  to  build  up  a  tolkn'lai  and 
tlga  by  »  eoottaittiua  and  vitriolic  attadc 
against  tbe  CaCbflUe  Chureli,  tbe  Jewlab 
people,  and  liberal  laadars  and  ocganizationa 
in  our  ooaatry.  aiaaalni,  vbd  take  pride  in 
bis  ona-tliiw  memberal^  In  tbe  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  minoea  no  words  In  bis  sermons  and 
wrlttngi,  iB  laditag  out  in  ilacrtminately 
against  all  tbe  groupa  he  opixiaes.  In  his 
November  18.  1840,  laaue  of  She  wars  of  Bless- 
ing^ be  wamad  bla  readers  to: 

"Keep  on  tbe  alert  and  giiard  our  Republic 
of  tbe  ITnlted  Stataa  of  Aiserlca  against 
papal  faaclsm,  Jewldi  communlam.  and  every 
other  foreign  ideology." 


BWDT,  Loa  AjroBua,  caur..  cbsat  rvBA- 
KXD  cLtm,  AweiJo-aiLXOM  caaifrruB  comcbx- 

5ATION 

According  to  Wealey  Swift,  the  Catholic 
Church  doea  not  repraaent  "white  Christtan 
people."  On  Tune  2.  1980.  Swift  exclaimed 
befr>re  a  Loa  Angelea  gathering : 

"T.  am  going  to  rcocunmend  aoine  eandi- 
datea  wIm>  abould  be  elected,  for  they  are 
wltb  OS  100  pcrerat.  Tou  may  aay,  bow 
oome  a  preaeber  ts  in  polltlca.  I  am  not  in 
pottttea.  but  tbe  OatboUe  Cburcb  and  tbe 
Jew  synagogtie  oan  tell  you  whom  to  vote 
for.  ao  wby  not  me,  wbo  repreaiints  the  white 
Oirlattan  paoplef* 

Our  Icgknmalrea  win  want  to  know  Just 
who  thia  Wesley  Swift  is.  Wealey  Swift 
modeetly  dascrlbas  himself  as  "reverend"  and 
"doctor."  He  la  not  afllated  with  any  of  the 
major  churches.  Altbou^  at  one  time  be 
claimed  tbe  connection,  be  nrrer  was  nor  is 
be  now  ooainected  wltb  tlie  Methodist 
caiurch. 

In  CaJifcoTila  in  IMS.  Swift  prided  htm- 
aelf  in  the  questioDable  boiior  of  being 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  chief  bodyi^uard.  There- 
after. Swift  became  an  orgaiitaer  for  the 
Ku  Klux  B3an.  an  organlBaticm  which  the 
American  Legion  has  oppoacd  for  many 
years.  Mot  satlsflcd  with  the  financial  re- 
turn in  tbeag  efforts.  Swift  formed  his  own 
enterprises,  including  the  Oi-eat  Pyramid 
Club  and  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  Clulatian  Con- 
gregation. Unfortunately,  maijy  well-moti- 
vated people  have  been  duped  into  contrib- 
uting subetantlal  financial  iiid  to  these 
ventures. 


B.  WnXUMS.  aANTA  iHA.  CAUF. 

We  rqxHted  last  year  on  :iir.  Williama. 
This  year  at  a  time  when  haimony  In  our 
Armed  Forces  Is  so  despen.tely  needed. 
IBobert  H.  Williams  goes  so  tar  as  to  extend 
bla  professional  bate  activitiec  to  a  former 
key  figure  in  Gen.  Dwlgbt  D.  Eisenhower's 
Xuropean  Command.  Oen.  Mark  Clark.  In 
his  Wllhama  Intelligence  fiummary.  of 
September  1048.  for  example,  im  attempt  u 
made  to  smear  General  Clark  in  tbe  following 
manner: 

"The  world  Jewish  community  bad  cause 
to  be  proud  last  week  when  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers. Gen.  Mark  Clark,  was  promoted  from 
command  of  the  Sixth  Army  to  command  of 
tbe  entire  Army  Field  Forces  of  this  gentile 
republic." 

Thereafter.  In  March  of  1950,  Williams 
contended: 

"In  caae  of  war.  America  wlli  suffer  an  ab- 
solute dictatorship.  Armies  are  traditionally 
I»t>-gentlle,  but  there  la  a  teasn  power  strug- 
gle going  on  for  complete  control  of  tbe 
United  States  military  forces.  It  haa  not  yet 
siTcceeded.  If  Jewish  extremists  get  com- 
plete control,  the  worst  win  hippen  here,  as 
it  did  in  Russia.  Millions  of  the  more  ea;>- 
able  gentilcB  will  be  destroyed  (aa  faadsts, 
eapltallata.  anti-Semites,  eseinles  of  man- 
kind.)'' 


c.  esMitaM.  BuwmtoTCH,  w.  va., 
vnsnaa  aim-sovzR  leacdx 

A  comparative  newcomer  In  tbe  field  of 
bate  moogering.  Forcat  C.  Sammona  is   a 


foUowar  of  Oocttld  L.  K.  amIXt  and  8t«t«  ^i 
dlreetar   of   anitb%   CbrtatlaB   Natlnaalfart  |l 


la  Weat  Vlfglabt.  Samainna 
liverad  an  un-gnwalBan  apaacb  at  «ba 
Christian  Nationalist  Crusade  eonventlOB  la 
St.  Louts,  in  September  1MB.  Bbortly  after- 
ward, be  farmed  bis  own  aaganlaatlon.  tbe 
Weat  Tlrgtala  Aatl-Oovlet  LeagtM.  lu 
fHlmary  function  to  date  haa  been  tbe  dls- 
aamination  of  bate  pampbleta  which  have 
been  mailed  to  SUte  govemots.  Con^iraas- 
men.  and  a  aelected  list  of  Weat  Virginia 
profeaslonal  men.  One  pantpklet  la  an  Open 
Letter  to  Chief  Juatlca  Fred  M.  Vinson  on 
tbe  Cause  and  Cure  of  Oommuniam  and 
Antl-Semitlam.  Typtoal  of  tta  eontenta  ia 
the  foUoadng  faiae  stataiaeat: 

"Jewlab  poUUeal  Stonlata  and  tbe  leaders 
of  organised  world  Jewry  are  tbe  Godfattwrs 
of  CommuniBm  and  Sovtotlam." 

othbb  kati  VDKJcanoMS 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  pubUcatloas 
already  mentioned,  in  order  tbat  our  Legion 
posts  tbrouglUHit  Zlllnots  may  be  alerted  to 
the  namea  of  tbe  many  publications  and 
periodicals  which  promote  prejudice  and  di- 
vide the  American  peot>le,  wc  now  list  in 
thia  rei)ort  an  addlttonal  nwaber  of  othere 
representing  similar  views.  Altliough  a  few 
in  this  list  are  preaently  inactive,  we  feel 
that  our  Legionnaires  should  ba  fully  advlaed 
of  these  facts. 

America  Speaks,  Beacon  Light  Herald. 
William  KuUgren,  Atascadero,  Calif. 

The  Broom.  C.  Leon  deAryan.  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

X-Ray,  Court  Aaher,  Munde,  Xnd. 

American  Digest.  Dewey  Taft,  Wichita, 
Kans. 

Destiny,  Howard  B.  Rand.  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  Eleventh  Hour,  Lawreaoe  Reilly.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Bible  News  Flashes,  William  D.  Htrritrom. 
Faribault.  Minn. 

Sunshine  News.  Luke  Rader,  Minneapolis. 
Mina. 

Truth  and  Liberty,  C.  O.  Stadsklev.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn, 

Common  Sense,  Conde  McOlnley,  Union. 
N.  J. 

Dayton  Independent.  A.  G.  Sllvey.  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Ohio  Pioneer.  H.  W.  Binegar,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

The  Free  Preaa,  8yd  Pierce,  Redmond,  Oreg. 

American  Comm«itatar.  Stephen  Nenoff, 
Cedar  City,  Utah. 

The  Individualist,  Guy  C.  Stephens.  Dan- 
ville, Va. 

CONCLUSIONa 

1.  A  iiroper  evaluation  of  the  subversive 
sctlvitles  described  In  this  report  dlscloaes 
the  grave  threats  to  the  concept  of  tha 
Amoican  Goverament  and  the  Amerl<»in 
way  of  life.  There  are  no  greater  dangera 
to  American  unity  and  welfare  than  the  per- 
versions of  commimlsm  and  faaclsm  aa  roanl- 
fectcd  In  open  daylight  in  our  country  today. 
We  must  reallae  more  than  ever  thst  vigi- 
lance only  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  These  sin- 
ister un-American  fcroes,  designed  to  divide 
and  to  disrupt  America,  must  he  m«t  ener- 
getically everywhere,  leat  we  pay  tha  grim 
penaltiet  of  disunity  and  the  loss  of  freedom. 

3.  The  membership  of  the  American  Legion 
must  stand  strong  and  united  against  all 
un-American  activities,  communism,  fascism. 
sociallKa.  hate-mongerlng.  dlacrimlnation. 
and  tralitarous  propaganda. 

g.  Every  Legionnaire  tiMrged  to  carry  out 
Americanism  aetlvttlas  finally  should  make  It 
his  duty  to  make  the  flndlags  of  tbe  Legion's 
hate-mojgerlng  and  us-Aawrlean  rcporta 
available  to  every  memlier  at  tbe  poet  for 
study  and  aetiim. 

1.  Ibo  maoy  appototmenta  at  random  ot 
post  and  dlctrlct  AmeririiiiilMB  chairmen  are 
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and  tocftl. 
kBOWltvdc*  of 


i  lUmt  tout  eb&ll*!^-  tboM 

I  by  tautnict- 

prlactples.    This    oa«*nt 

htttory.  the  ConAltutton 

,  wkd  nUiMiB.  a  study  of 

teliMfpwt 


4.  BMP  •»  tatanvt  In  tlM  setkoots  and  pay 
Umm  fimnMct  vtMta.  Serrtoc  tbem  by  pro- 
limm  tpU^mn.  m«d*l  awartfa.  and  ccpport- 
tas  Hia'fliM  l|M>l  ftod  t*i.cben  In  tb«lr  acbixil 
IKtiTtttaa,  aa  wil  aa  ttigBaating  tactXiilly 
|wl|tfQl  hints  on  their  li&tiroT«inent. 

(.  atotty  r«porU  on  h«t«-mongerlng  p-oupw 
•Bd  IndlTlduals  vbo  cr«ate  rellsioxia  and 
racial  tatuaa.  They  create  dlsxinity  and  chaos 
fek  ow  aodml.  poUtlc&l.  and  industrial  fabric. 
Most  of  thoa*.  yoQ  wUl  find,  arc  tndlvtdxials 
iBtatwtad  In  pcivata  fain  vho  prostitute 
tit— Mitm  and  t^etr  small  abUities  upon  an 
•Iter  of  creed  and  avarice.  Under  the  pre- 
t«Kt  of  nthttnc  communiam  or  other  sub- 
Wi^n  aetiTiUas.  they  attack  certain  groups 
of  our  tittmuuj  in  ocder  to  five  vent  to  their 
It  aatf  thctr  a^eeo.  at  tha  same  tlac  fUcfc- 
op  a  fe«  p»ltry  doHars.  oftentimef  from 
rboiB.  tlMTUfh  ttaiey  can  ill  afford  ttia 
_,.  ar«  whipped  up  to  a  sUte  of  fanatl- 

vhlch  Minds  their  reason  and  thinking. 

Tba  IB«~^*«  dcpartjncnt  through  Its  Amer- 

m  Cocnmiselon  has  made   a  stiidy  of 

froupa  and   individuals   and  bss   at- 

their  alien  philooophles  which  they 

^ I  under  the  fulae  of  Amertcanisn.  but 

wliltt  are  in  truth  and  in  fact  enco\;Taglng 
^nA   dlaonlty  among   us.     They  feed 

ittte  upon  the  parucular  grouiia  and 

todlTtduals  whom  they  diallke  and  seek  to 
Tbey  are  a  dtattnct  threat  to  the 
kuon  of  our  governmental  establtsb- 
Mnt  and  to  our  Republic. 

iStt/Mt  everyone  who  jotnM  the  A:nerlcan 

M|ftaa  aaafea  to  b*  a  good  LafftaoBalra     There 

thorns  who  carry  their  shart  of  tTe  work. 

theft  are  those   wiw  ahtik   from 

NtpoDatbUlty.  This  number  la  large.  There- 
fore, we  must  enend  a  special  tnviuitlon  to 
Umm  oomradcs  u>  take  up  the  flfi.ht  and 
battle  for  Americs  and  Americanism  in  reU- 
fV)m  to  Its  tight  against  un-Amerlcanismji. 
<Xt>  tlaoat  who  may  not  know  it.  the  American 
has  reached  the  pinnacles  of  lu  el- 
ta  alerting  the  American  people  to  the 
of  ctaDmuniam.  Thla  has  token 
■May  y«an.  and  no  longer  is  there  apathy 
lachargic  thinking  among  the  American 
I  on  the  dangera  of  commtinism.    There 

tboae  even  in  our  ranks  who  faltered. 

bst  w  carried  on  the  fight,  and  today,  we 
ftad  tb*  Kauco  standing  strong  in  tu  deter- 
Mlaatlon  to  rid  the  country  oT  thnae  unpa- 
trtotle  and  alien^minded  American  citizens 
fortlgn   agenta  who  lurk  in   the  back 

.^ of  onxvat.  ehaoa.  and  treason. 

OlvliM  provldasxoe  continued  to  be  good 
to  Aacrica  by  providing  it  with  HU  neap- 
taig  bounty-  Be  has  nurturad  and  guided 
Uirouch  ttt  (bark  d«ya.  And  it  m 
bM  tnai^twl  tba  Anartean  l^gioo  to 
Its  AaMiinran'tin  work  in  order  that 
nay  bt  obtained  and  that 
may  OMicb  forward  to  meet  tta  ultl- 
#MTtny  iMiittilwl  b7  tB»  omiOpoumc*. 
M.  LBoaan, 

tiom.  Depmrtment  of  lUinou.  the 
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^bgiwii  H«]p«4  Bruif  About  Mtjor 
ClMiaf«t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr.  Speaker  under 
J«i¥*  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfc- 
OKB.  I  include  a  very  -ine  article  by  John 
O.  Norris  in  the  Washint^ton  Po.>t  of 
July  ?9,  1951 

SHxaXAN  Hei  PED  3«i.N"c  .^umvt   Major 
Chanc»:s 

(By  John  G.  Norris  i 

Admiral  Forrest  P  Shermati  wis  Chift  f 
Naval  Operatioiiii  less  than  ?\  nion'hs,  but 
his  Influence  on  Amenran  rr.nitar%  and  fiT- 
elsrn  policy  and  our  secuntv  \<:i.';  fa    reachlns: 

Sherman's  arr;;mp!lshment  in  rehuildini? 
the  Navy  froin  the  low  It  had  reached  In  the 
fall  of  1949  Is  lalrlv  well  knov,  :i  Ho  '*;r<n 
approval  for  the  hie,  flushdeck  Hirer  if  car- 
rier that  had  been  canceled  dvirln*:  his 
predecessor's  recur.e  ar.d  bad  the  satisfaction 
of  placing  the  contract  tor  this  symnnl  oi' 
continuing  American  nsival  fK)*er  Jvist  be- 
fore his  death 

The  veteraji  naval  nfi&cer  al.si)  Cwuid  polr.t 
to  the  fact  that  the  Ns'  v  h.u1  reached  a 
greater  state  <.:f  readlnes.*.  thr.r.  f'.e'  bet.ir" 
in  peacetime  E\en  t>efore  K  rf^a  he  nid 
manage'l  to  rest<ire  a  lar^e  part  o'  the  oper - 
sung  forces  cut  out  during  the  er  -r.omv 
pro«;Tam  of  the  year  beforr  The--;-  t'.\  ■ 
achievements  were  doubly  in-.p  ■r...:;-  ;•  r 
the  loss  of  the  stivier  carrier  ui.d  c  :'b:ic.'.5 
in  ships,  plan.'*,  and  marine  r mih.^:  torces 
had  been  at  the  roct  of  the  cMssansf action 
which  brok  ■  d'j'wn  naval  nKirile  and  brought 
on  the  Bo-cailed  .\dmiral  s  revolt  In  Octo- 
ber 1949 

HEtPED  eestot;!  nivt  stefncth 
Sherman  tx>ist.ed  N:ivv  rrior^i'.c  m  \  num- 
ber of  ways.  T;)kine  office  i-  ,!  -I'.'ie  when 
many  naval  men  felt  they  had  :i:t!e  future, 
he  buUt  up  esprit  de  cnrp.-  :  >  i  ne-.v  hi^r 
It  was  not  easy,  lor  at  the  beKinning  Sher- 
man was  a  bit  suspect 

Had  not  the  new  CNO  been  one  of  the 
architects  ai  uiufiration.  which  too  many 
naval  ofTcers  felt  waj  the  cause  of  all  their 
troubles?  Couidn  t  he  be  expected  to  be  .i 
stooge  for  Pentagon  chiefs,  uoing  along  with 
further  slashes  in  nawii  p-  wer? 

It  dldnt  hapfjen  tnat  way.  Movinc 
quietly,  he  beKan  wlnniui?  upprnval  bit  b> 
bit  for  restoration  of  Navy  stret:i.";i  Aiding 
him  wa.1  the  fact  that  the  cards  .>rar''"d  run- 
ning his  way  The  House  Armed  ^vrvlces 
Committee  submirted  a  ref^irt  pirt;v  aidi.-i;: 
with  the  Navv  rewls  m  the  O' omfr  1949 
revolt,  and  s'>me  -,;:  t.hnfe  ^'i.  'hf  o';\pr  r-i^.t^ 
in  the  Penf.J2'-'.  prlvutely  admro-'i  thee 
might  have  b»eo;  iume  provucati  o  wo  a 
helped  bring  on  tiie  mutmv  e:, '■•'.,.;., 
success  was  due  largely  to  ho-  f)»-:--'i  o-;-.  •> 
artlculateness.  bni'.iuni  nund,  and  br  .ad 
)>ack|;:round  in  the  iver-a;l  he-d  of  rr.iiit.iry  — 
not  Just  n*\al — afldtrs 

SiaVICE    GAIWED    NrW    CONJiDrNiT 

Two  other  things  contributed  t  'op  ;.<  v 
confldeuce   created    in    the    Navy.     S:.etrnjia 

made  certain  thai  there  wis  !■,■.;  retaliation 
against  the  rankuiK  officer^  who  were  called 
before  the  House  C':»mnnttee  a:id  cut  loose 
with  sharp  criticism  cf  Per.t.^g;.:ii  tn;;::ary 
strategy:  and  he  led  the  w.i>  to  a  m  ru 
balanced  Navy 

Whtn  an  attempt  was  nriade  to  b'.crlc  the 
promotion  to  rear  admiral  of  Arlfn:.  Burke. 
one  of  those  m  the    'revel*."  S!:»'ni.in  con- 


vinced President  Truman  and  Navy  Secre- 
tary Francis  Matthews  that  t»  Is  would  bt 
unwise  and  unfair.  He  left  Ad  niral  Arthur 
W  Radford,  leader  of  the  proU  sting  group. 
as  Pfxlflc  Fleet  commander;  i  nd  made  a 
point  of  consulting  him  frequ  ntly.  Only 
in  the  case  of  Capt.  John  G.  Crt  mmelin  was 
action  taken,  and  everyone  adml  ted  that  be 
had  put  Sherman  In  a  spot  whei  e  he  had  to 
Invoke  discipline. 

The  new  CNO  moved  decisive  y  to  create 
a  ni<  re  balanced  Navy.  Many  su  face  officers 
had  felt  there  had  been  too  mu(  h  emphasis 
on  the  "big  punch"  of  the  fleet—  attack  ear- 
ner aviation.  Under  Airman  Sl.erman,  the 
bit;  carriers  continued  imports  it  but  the 
other  two  ma)or  naval  mlaaions — antisub- 
marine warfare  and  amphibious  (  peratlons — 
r'"oelved  more  stress. 

He  slso  drove  steadily  to  mat  e  the  Navy 
more  mobile,  cultini?  down  the  shore  estab- 
lishment and  expanding  the  flee  . 

INFTtniNCirD  rORET'lN  POLCT 

Th''>''e  contributions  to  American  military 
power  are  better  known  than  Sherman's  In- 
fluence on  United  States  fort  ign  policy. 
The  latter  was  considerable.  His  extensive 
and  det.Tiled  knowledge  and  understanding 
(  f  L'rand  ytrntegy,  and  unu"unl  intellect  af- 
ffotcd  not  only  leaders  In  the  Pentagon.  It 
extended  to  the  State  Department  and  White 
Hou.se. 

M  ire  fhfvn  any  other  man,  Sherman  was 
respj^iiislblij  for  the  reversal  cf  American 
p.  licv  toward  Spain.  He  constaitly  stressed 
the  strategic  Importance  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  pointing  out  that  It  -ontrolled  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  NATO  powers  and  offered  ex- 
cellpnt  sitrs  for  air  buses. 

The  Pentagon  view  on  Formosa — that  we 
should  hcip  the  Chinese  Nationalists  arm  to 
a.ssure  tliat  the  Island  did  not  fall  Into  hos- 
tile hands — likewise  has  prevailed  during  the 
past  year.  Sherman  contributed  to  this 
shift   m  policy. 

Smularly,  his  knowledge  of  geopolitics  and 
presence  in  the  high  military  command  had 
Its  effect  on  what  the  United  States  did  in 
Grpeof  and  Turkey,  the  Middle  East  and 
Western  Pacific.  He  was  a  firm  believer  In 
the  importance  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Western  Pacific  in  particular — and  the  whole 
globe  III  general — to  the  future  well-being 
of  the  United  States.  A  book.  "United 
States  Life  Lines."  prepared  under  his  direc- 
tion in  1947.  explored  and  outlined  ade- 
quately for  perhaps  the  first  time.  Americas 
fci  ncmic  and  military  dependence  on  stra- 
tegic materials  and  shipborne  overseas 
trade 

Sherman,  more  than  any  other  top  mili- 
tary leader  In  recent  years,  IntrfKluced 
politico-military  considerations  into  Penta- 
goin  high  planning  It  may  be  that  it  was 
this  recognition  of  the  problems  of  the  diplo- 
mat wh;ch  helped  win  Governmental  ap- 
proval of  many  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
posals. 

Yes.  the  ruddy-faced  Navy  chief  will  be 
mi.s.^cd  at  the  council  table. 
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The  Soldiers'  Housing  Evil — Soldiers  in 
Stiiikinf  Hovels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  July  30,  195t 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    iiy    remarks    in    the 


Rbcokd,  I  taicliide  the  foUofWlng  edito- 
rials enUUed  "The  Soldiers'  Housliig 
Evil"  and  "Soldiers  In  Stinkliig  Hovels." 
published,  respectively.  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Washington 
Post,  and  reprinted  as  a  public  service 
by  the  International  Uttex  Corp..  of 
Dover.  Del.,  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
July  26,  1951. 

Both  editorials  acknowledge  that  the 
public  has  long  been  aware  of  the  shock- 
ing housing  conditions  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  large  number  of  our  military  establish- 
ments, that  investigations  have  been 
held  and  efforts  made  to  change  otu: 
laws  to  remedy  the  situatioa  However, 
as  both  editorials  further  point  out,  we 
have  not  done  nearly  enough  to  provide 
decent,  livable  homes  for  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  at  such 
military  establishments. 

In  reprinting  these  editorials,  the  In- 
ternational Latex  Corporation  has  called 
pubUc  attention  to  the  very  serious  need 
for  further  broad  legislation  if  we  are 
to  provide  enough  good  housing  con- 
struction at  all  military  posts  to  assure 
military  personnel  of  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  Con- 
gress respond  promptly  to  the  public 
demand  that  those  Americans  who  are 
devoting  their  full  time  to  the  defense 
of  our  country  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
enjoy  the  same  decent  housing  condi- 
tions that  so  many  others  enjoy  at  no 
sacrifice. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
The  SoLonas'  HotrsiNc  Evn, 

The  squalid  housing  of  military  personnel 
who  lh?e  oC  poat  has  t3e:i  fully  exposed  by 
the  press  both  In  news  stories  and  support- 
ing photographs,  and  it  also  has  been  weU 
investigated  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  It 
is  time  now  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
causes  of  the  evil  condition  are  fairly  ob- 
vious. The  general  housing  shortage  that 
has  existed  since  the  last  war  Is  one.  The 
new  building  up  of  the  military  forces  is 
another.  The  greed  of  a  certain  element  of 
property  owners  in  the  vicinity  of  military 
establishments  is  still  another.  And  loop- 
boles  In  the  Federal  hotising  laws  complete 
the  background. 

Under  the  Wherry  Act,  the  Department 
of  Defense  la  not  permitted  to  build  new 
bousing  at  camps  that  are  militarily  desig- 
nated as  temporary.  But  the  legal  rat  hole 
moat  responsible  for  the  soldier  rent-gotige 
racket  is  that  which  permits  a  property 
owner  who  converts  (after  February  1947) 
a  nonhouslng  structure  to  a  housing  build- 
ing to  charge  whatever  rental  the  trafBc  will 
bear.  It  is  by  ta'ing  advantage  of  this  defect 
In  the  law  that  an  unscrupulous  property 
owner  can  put  a  dOOT  on  a  chicken  ooop, 
call  it  a  house,  and  extract  an  outrageous 
rental  from  a  desperate  serviceman  who  cant 
find  a  real  home  for  Lis  family. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  baa  com;.leted  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  houalng  condlttona  around  sev- 
eral military  establlahments  In  widely  sepa- 
rated parts  of  the  ooimtry.  and  It  has  come 
up  with  some  aenslble  suggestions.  First, 
it  would  have  the  Fado-al  laws  strengthened 
wherever  they  are  weak,  beeatue  offending 
landlords  usually  are  able  to  aperat«  wtthln 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

It  pnipoata  alao  the  Departmoit  at  Defeaaa 
give  greater  oonalderatlon  to  off-poet  booa- 
ing  before  aAtoetU^  mw  altM  tar  military 
Mtahttshmenta.  FlaaUy.  it  aaka  tba  Dqiart- 
mMit  of  Dtfaoat  to  «o  cvnytblng  iXMtbte 


to  altevlat*  ttM  adrttag  situation.  Tbis  te 
a  genanUaad  racnmmiindatton.  but  it  stui 
baa  polBt.  Tbe  Dapartmciit  la  paablng  acone 
b<mitng  eoDctraction  outalda  a  few  pacta, 
and  parbaps  more  can  be  undcirtaken.  In 
tbe  maanttme.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank 
Pace,  Jr..  aimoujioM  tbat  b*  baa  a  program 
for  raaatlBf  tba  attuatton.  and  b*  Intcnda 
to  raboilt  it  to  tbe  Department  of  Defenae 
for  action.  Certainly  some  plan  mint  ba 
translated  into  deeds  into  actual,  livable 
borne*— immadlately.  Tbe  preaent  situation 
la  intolerable. 

[From  tbe  Waabington  Fostl 

SOLOOMS   m   STUOUMG   HC'£LS 

Senatcw  JOBKaoifs  preparedness  su'xoia- 
mittee  has  used  some  sharp  language  1 1  r  jn- 
demn  tbe  Indecent  houalng  and  rent  gouging 
to  which  many  servicemen  and  their  famlllas 
are  being  subjected.  But  the  detaUed  de- 
acrlptlona  and  pictures  of  tbe  ancient  farm- 
houses, chicken  coops,  garagaa.  ahantlea,  "rat 
bouses."  bams,  ^ol  sheds,  and  flretrapa  tbat 
are  being  used  for  Uvlng  quarters  seem  to 
jtistlfy  the  harsh  words.  Tbe  committee  Is 
right  In  saying  that  "structiu-es  with  no 
water  available,  heating  facilities  so  bad  that 
bottled  drinks  wiU  freese  In  the  same  room 
with  a  large  atove.  no  satittary  toUet  facili- 
ties, primitive  food  storage,  no  sinks,  card- 
board windowpanes  and  paper  walls,  cannot 
In  1951  be  regarded  as  'hofislng.' " 

To  permit  local  profiteers  to  charge  exor- 
bitant rents  for  shelter  of  this  sort  is  to  heap 
Injury  upon  Injury.  "Some  landlordc."  the 
subcommittee  reports,  "have  succumbed  to 
avarice  and  increased  rents  by  lOO  to  600  per- 
cent in  camp  areaa  since  the  influx  of  troopa 
and  their  dependents."  Many  tenants  Uvlng 
under  such  conditions  have  been  afraid  to 
protest  because  of  threats  of  eviction.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  Army  Is  moving 
rapidly  to  alleviate  these  conditions  and  to 
InfcB-m  mlUtary  personnel  in  housing  short- 
age areas  of  their  rights  and  of  rent-control 
regulations. 

But  the  moat  far-reaching  solution,  aa  the 
subctMnmittee  pointed  out  and  as  Secretary 
Pace  acknowledges,  is  more  housing  of  a  de- 
cent sort.  Some  relief  can  doubtless  be  given 
by  setting  up  new  trailer  camps.  But  addi- 
tional houses  in  the  vicinity  of  many  canvps 
are  also  needed.  The  housing  defense  bill 
now  before  Congress  would  permit  the  FHA 
to  resume  the  Insiurance  of  mortgages  on 
houses  built  on  leased  land  at  military  res- 
ervations and  enable  the  Government  itself 
to  provide  essential  housing  where  private 
Industry  falls  to  do  so.  More  Important,  it 
woxild  authoriae  Federal  spending  for  streeu. 
sewers,  and  other  community  facilities  the 
lack  of  which  is  holding  up  urgent  hou&ing 
projects.  Tbe  bill  is  still  In  the  House  Bank- 
ing Conunittee  awaiting  a  green  light.  Un- 
less It  is  soon  taken  off  the  shelf  a  large  share 
of  the  blame  for  the  inadequate  housing  of 
servicemen  as  well  as  of  defense  workers  will 
have  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Ck)ngres8. 


How   Tkcy   Ttmtk  Amnmcuatm  m  AH 
Tines  at  B«ff«l«'s  P«blk  Sck<»oi  51 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  Mxw  Toax 
IS  THB  BOUeS  OF  BXPBBSKIfTATIVEB 

Monday,  Jidw  M,  lUt 

Mr.  RADWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  Joy  mod  enthodaan  tbat  I  read  a 
very  complimentary  article  to  a  toy 
pafatotte  cttlien  <rf  my  ««Miiimin<ty.  This 
ATdfito  it  »  fair  «ad  flttfsg  tribute,  u^ 


only  to  Mr.  Paul  Wamsley  but  also  to 
the  ocnrnnunlty  he  loves.  There  are  no 
doubt  many  Paul  Wamsleys  in  America. 
In  many  instanoes.  tbeir  work  may  go 
unnoticed.  America  ha«  great  need  of 
many  more  such  individuals.  This  ap- 
peared in  the  August  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magsilne  and  I  include  it 
herewith  : 

How  TBTf  TkACX  hJOMSCkmrnm  m  Au.  TRiwrs 

AT  BrrraiiO's  Pt:buc  Scbool  61 

(Br  Joseph  C.  Keeley) 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  ctf  Commontsta 
opened  a  Touas  Ptoneers  Club  In  an  Indus- 
trial aectlon  of  Buffalo.  By  all  righU  It 
aboold  have  bean  a  perfect  location  to  re- 
cruit cblldzvn  and  tbirougb  tbem  their  pai- 
mto.  Tba  ndghborbood  was  made  up  of 
working  people,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
foreign  bom.  and  raeraatlos  oentars  such  as 
tbla  were  not  plentiful. 

But  Bomehow  the  dub  dldnt  catch  on. 
CtUldren  ambled  In  aaad  attendad  aome  of 
tbe  gatberlngi.  but  tbcry  never  returned. 
Tbe  Reds  kept  their  olubbotiae  going  for  a 
few  weeks,  then  they  tot  left  and  didn't 
return. 

The  reason  for  tbe  failure  of  the  Com- 
mies was  a  algniflcant  one  since  it  provide* 
an  answer  to  those  who  waU:  "What  have 
we  got  to  counter  tbe  appeal  of  commu- 
nism?" 

The  answer  In  thb  eaae  waa  a  school,  a 
Bchoci  that  is  doing  a  job— cpeciflcally  Pub- 
lic School  51,  at  the  comer  of  Hertel  Ave- 
nue and  Oumsey  Street,  not  far  from  Buf- 
falo's busy  water  front. 

To  look  at  it  you  wouldnt  think  there 
was  anything  remarkable  about  this  par- 
ticular school.  It's  like  thouaands  of  other 
elementary  schools  scattered  around  the 
eoimtry.  The  main  building  was  put  up 
back  In  the  nineties,  and  its  red  brick  con- 
struction is  a  familiar  sight  to  all  Ameri- 
cans.  j«  An  annex  built  in  the  twentlet  Is 
gradually  melting  Into  tbe  older  structure. 
and  the  two  buildings  together  accommo- 
date about  SSO  children. 

What  Is  so  unusual  about  Itf  Tbe  an- 
swer can  be  found  by  visiting  a  few  of  the 
claaarooms  and  talking  to  the  principal,  Paul 
Wamsley. 

Tou'U  soon  learn  that  this  Is  no  ultrapn>- 
gieeaive  school  where  teaching  methods 
change  as  often  as  women's  ciothlag  and  have 
about  us  much  subatanee.  Public  Schortl  51 
is.  indeed,  quite  tbe  opposite.  It's  a  acbool 
where  an  amazing  job  has  been  done  in  re- 
storing to  elementary  education  a  number 
of  sound,  old-faahloned  prlndplea.  succeas- 
fuUy  blending  them  with  modem  teaching 
technlqiies. 

Tou  can  describe  it  by  saying  that  Public 
School  61  teaches  Americanism. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  uneerlngly 
retort,  "Fiag  waving."  Well,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  flag 
waving  at  Public  Bebool  61.  But  tba  kids 
are  flag  wavers  for  an  excellent  reason.  Here 
la  one  school  where  the  teachers  instUl  a 
pride  in  the  United  States,  Its  history,  its 
tradltlona.  and  its  Ideals.  Tbe  result  Is,  the 
children  wave  tiic  flag  becauM  they've 
learned  to  love  it. 

It  Isnt  just  a  matter  of  flag  sfUntes,  pledges 
of  allcglanee,  and  patriotic  pictures — ImpcH'- 
tant  tlraogh  they  be.  It's  a  way  of  teach- 
ing that  was  suggested  to  Paul  Wamsley  by 
an  Incident  tbat  happaoed  about  30  years 
ago.  A  kindergarten  teacher  oune  tc  him 
and  told  with  amascment  tbat  a  cbUd  In  her 
claas  had  stood  np.  rslaed  bar  band  In  a 
clenctaed  flat  salute  and  In  a  oblldlab  treble 
started  stngtng  tbe  Internationale.  On  tn- 
veatlgatlng.  the  pria^pti  found  tbat  t^ 
Uttie  ^fl^  fatber  waa  out  of  a  job  «»d  broke. 
In  bla  blttameas  be  bad  turned  to  eomaa- 
SvcBtttaUy.  a  Job  waa  found  for  tha 
and  ba  tarofca  bla  ties  wttb  tba 
aiuBlsWk 
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Tb«  tnddaot.  ho»»v« .  m»d*  Piul  WaoMlcr 

"I  FMllaad  tttat  U  Umt  oould  sell 

•toff  to  ft  klad*rf»rten  ctuM.  vc  coukt 

diottld  wtl  AmcrtcAnism       Now  ve're 

^  Just  that,  trom  klnder^w^'^  througti 

tb*~^tbth  grade.     And  w«  tcacb  It  In  ereir 
wtolact.'* 

to  awst  t}«aMntai7  Kte>oU  tUstory  U  often 
Um  ooty  sub)«et  in  which  the  child  learns 
much  about  this  oaun^y.  PubUc  school 
§1  doM  Borc.  In  adcutlon  It  uaas  other  sub- 
jaeta  as  a  Teblcte  to  flTt  the  chUd  a  broad 
nni<«'itancl1i>t  oi  the  fraatneas  of  the  United 


Oo  Into  a  music  clasa  and  In  any  Kroup  of 
M^p  than  will  be  at  least  ooe  of  s  franXly 
patrtotte  oatTirt.  and  you  may  t>e  sure  that 
Um  otbars  wtU  make  slncars  and  listeners 
beCUr  apprccUte  ackme  aspect  of  American 
UM.  In  lrifl^«»»  djuaes.  whtTtbcr  reading. 
wrttlBf  or  speech.  Areas  to  laid  on  siib«ecu 
that.  whUe  glTlnc  the  child  exercUes  In 
y»*giUt>  ^lao  teach  him  something  sboi't 
America.  I^en  tn  art  claasas  no  opportunity 
la  ovartookai.  and  I  wUl  hasard  a  guew  that 
tlM  aehooi  iBMa  more  red.  white,  and  blue 
paint  and  crayon  than  any  other  combina- 
tion at  colors 

How  all  this  might  become  tiresome  to  the 
ebildran  If  it  were  not  for  the  manner  In 
which  the  teachers  of  SI  do  their  )ob.  Many 
atfttcatora  hoM  that  education  pi  spares  for 
Ufa.  but  F^-ol  Wamaley  has  sold  his  staff  on 
a  dlScrwii  concept.  "Iducatlon."  he  maln- 
*»»»m  ~to  lift.'-  Applying  this,  the  teaching 
atall  tfnwa  on  ererythlng  at  hand  to  teach 
tita  boys  a.nd  girls. 

Ttw  policeman  on  tralBc  duty  at  the  comer 
Is  an  example  of  this.  He  does  more  than 
•ae  that  the  children  get  saiely  acrons  the 
atnct.  B»  ia  brought  Into  the  teaching 
orMt.  to  tram  the  boys  selected  for  the 
•afacy  patrol.  AU  the  children  Imow  blm. 
•ad  with  this  as  a  starting  point  the  chll- 
tfrsB  are  taugbt  that  the  law.  as  peraonitied 
hf  tba  policeman,  ezlau  to  protect  the  In- 
tftTltfnal. 

^.«<.e*wM-  kind  at  leaaon  Is  tairght  by  meaas 
of  Um  aebool  banfclng  system.  Not  jiist  that 
titftft  la  a  good  thing,  though  that  of  course 
to  winilnslaail  But  rather  that  It  is  good 
to  ba  adUBtrmus  and  earn  one's  way.  that 
Iwlng  the  American  way.  as  oppcaed  to  the 
nettoci  that  the  arorld  owes  me  s  tlTlng. 
■pi^  ^oaa  thought  Ik  reiterated  In  the 
_  J*8  shop  claas.  The  boys  there  learn  of 
)  dignity  of  labor  as  they  make  their  book- 
«0W«l  racks,  and  lamp  bases. 
TtMra*!  kBOOiar  iaaaon  in  Americanism 
ttet  tiM  boys  and  girls  of  public  school  51 
alMiar  tram  all  tbair  actlTltiea — that  healthy 
^■^pg^itifff  makaa  ehamptona.  Further  on 
ypn  vlll  read  how  tbaaa  children  outdls- 
tannid  aaay  others  in  the  things  they  did 
to  iMlp  Via  Wor!4  War  II.  such  aa  seUlng 
th«n  a  Billion  dollars'  worth  of  War 
nattwi*'  raeord.  Uorc  recently 
have  baan  iriiowliic  the  aarae  aggreaatre 
ts  other  tmdertaklngs.  Last  year,  for 
the  school  woo  a  National  Valley 
naeiliaiM  yeqndatlon  Amertcanlam 
AwH^  Thla  year  tha  acboot  made  the  beat 
I  ot  aU  the  Buffalo  aebooia  in  the  Anier- 
t's  tide  of  toys  ooUaetlon.  Eren 
i'a  magatfm*  which  raporu  these 
._  Ttke  Broadeartar.  la  Imbued  with  the 
«m  to  win.  haytxvg  placed  flrat  in  iU 
!•  tloHa  tn  the  natlanal  oocnpetltiona 
by  the  ColtimMa  Unlvarstt>-  9cho- 
Aasodatlon. 

have  glT«n  the  chll- 

«to  eorpa  that  la  like  that  of 

body  oC  a  mtlTanlty   with   a 

One  of  the  major 

I  cf  ttoa  taMlMra  to  to  heap  the  kida 

to  aebool  vbm  they  are  sick 

to  ha  hi 

toaportant  than 

tai  eatoW*Uttaa  and  antarprtaa 

•ra  tao^t  to  mrk 

r««  that  to  laid  oa 

IK  lb  e»*te<M  tbM  Pa«l  Waaatoy  flvaa 


teamwork  top  priority   in   his  ovn  thii.kiti-j; 
on   the   subject    of    Americanism 

I  saw  an  esceU*nt  --sainple  of  the  vmv  ttie 
school  leaches  the  American  wi.y  of  w  tH- 
Init  in  harmony  to  accomplish  sometj^rii.:. 
Several  frades  Btaged  a  pa*reanr  in  the  .ruli- 
toriiun  to  mark  Lincoln  s  and  Wii.shi:.,'  "'  '^ 
birthdsj's  Every  boy  and  girl  m  the  classes 
repreiwnted  took  part  Seme  of  the  children 
spoke  only  a  tew  imes.  but  for  a  bnef  nio- 
ment  each  child  was  on  stage  and  u.  'lie 
spotlight,  and  the  res^wnslhlluv  wi-  :.  -im- 
chlld  If  he  murred  hi»  lines  there  ■.  •-  ;. 
promptlug  He  was  strirtlv  n  his  a,  ind 
he  knew  hl«  C(>mpanl  ins  were  c  lu:  ::  :  i. 
his  contribution  I  mi^ht  add  ti.-.'  •!.*■ 
qualltv  of  the  performance  wtuld  h.r. •■  '!  :  <' 
credit' to  children  of  hisrh-srh^il  ^^re  Mv 
personal  feeling  is  tl  at  this  <3ti  be  <  .fditcd 
to  the  way  each  chlid  s»ccepted  the  personal 
reaponalblUty 

This  excellent  system  is  used  in  '.thor 
wavs.  For  instance  everyone  m  the  .schixil 
Ukes  an  active  parr  m  n^^iiiij  the  Broad- 
caster the  prize-wlnnlntj  mautzme  It  U. 
Following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  is.-^ue  pub- 
lished m  December  1945  This  particular 
piece  has  been  selected  since  It  serves  a  dual 
purpose.  It  win  cive  you  «.<ime  idea  of  what 
these  very  young  Americans  did  to  back  up 
the  fighting  men  of  World  W:ir  11.  and  It 
wUi  shew  how  an  entire  class  wirks  together. 

"SCHOOL    si     IN    WOt%I-D    W\H    tl 

-All  Of  us  at  Schonl  51  tried  to  help  win 
the  war — (Helen  Mack) 

"We  did  many  different  thmas  t.r  our 
country— (Donald  McRcbbi. 

"There  was  a  scrap  drive  In  -Ahx.-,  «'ur 
school  gathered  a  great  pile  uf  metal  -  '  D  >ris 
Hoedt ) 

"We  had  more  tons  of  scrap  than  anv 
other  elementary  schixil  in  BulTulo — (D  'Uald 
McDonnel » . 

"Tou  should  have  seen  the  urent  pile  t.nnt 
wss  In  our  playtjround  There  wfi.s  a  eie-t 
big  boiler  brought  fn;>m  Grand  Island  u.  ti.e 
heap — '  Jijan  Kramer  i. 

"Our  school  won  a  banner  railed  the  M:i- 
Ute  Man  for  selling  s<>  muny  bt  rids  and  •*  tr 
stamps — I  Dorothy  Cramer) 

"School  51  led  all  the  srh^  -'Is  if  Bi.fT.'  .  in 
the  sales  of  war  stam;.«s  and  bund.s — >  .S  !r:n;-i 
Walton  1 . 

•In  1M3  we  had  a  special  drive  t  -aise 
money  by  stamp  and  b»jnd  .saie.s  to  bu\  three 
Airacobras —  (  Carol   Stenman  > 

"A  contest  wojs  held  to  choose  a  name  for 
the   plane*— (I>onald   Lester; 

"Kathleen  McRobb  of  the  fifth  tirade  ijave 
the  winning  name  It  was  Buffalo  iSf.V 
Her  brother.  Donald  Is  In  mr  rcnim-  Earl 
Dworaki . 

"Boys  and  girls  In  many  r-,)oms  wr  -'e  let- 
ters to  the  boys  In  service  VVe  wnnttcl  to 
help  cheer  them — (Elaine  Braiev) 

"We  also  sent  many  pretty  valentines  to 
the  boys — (Richard  Filer t 

"The  first  Chrlstmae  that  we  were  at  w  tr 
our  school  sent  boxes  to  tne  boys  ar.d  trirls 
who  were  former  pupils  of  Sch  xjI  51  -i  Mil- 
ton Erdet ) . 

"The  children  brought  thiuss  to  he;t>  till 
these  boxes — (  Frarik  Barr  i 

"Many  children  brought  old  paint  bruilies 
so  their  bristles  could  be  used  to  make  g.-^d 
brtishes— ( Joan  Blggla). 

"Old  victrola  records  were  brought  m  so 
that  they  could  be  used  to  obtain  sheil-ic 
from  them—  (  Robert  MacFee  i 

"We  were  asked  to  bring  old  allk  sti^ckings. 
Our  school  had  many  bundles  collect*  ■!  - 
(Dorothy  Klsh). 

"We  helped  other  countries  also  dunm;  'he 
war.  Some  clothing  was  sent  to  people  m 
Europe — (Elizabeth   Karple  i 

"Many  fine  boxes  were  packed  witli  u.sef  il 
things  which  the  children  brought  T;ie.u> 
were  sent  to  the  Busslans— ( Jusejih 
Lieveaque). 

"All  at  us  remember  bringing  bars  of  soap 
which  ware  sent  to  people  Ui  Europe  whu 


hid  not  had  any  soap  for  a  long  time — (Mil- 
dred Shl.%ler ) . 

We  have  had  many  paper  drives.    We  are 

s'lU     bringing     In     paper     which    is    much 
needed— (Catherine  Mateslch). 

•  We  have  been  telling  some  of  the  ways 
our  sch.xjl  has  been  helping  during  the 
war— (Joan  Mann)." 

The  foregoing  Is  an  eloquent  testimonial 
t.i  the  Anierlcanlara  taught  at  Public  School 
5!  but  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  The 
huys  L-nd  girls  of  this  school  don't  get  them- 
.s.-lves  on  any  juvenile  delinquency  records. 
E.en  petty  pilferage.  "Ught-fingeredness."  Is 
no  problem  since  the  children  are  Indoctri- 
nated with  the  Idea  that  they  must  respect 
the  property  cf  others.  Among  the  alumni. 
the  record  shows  how  the  lessons  taught  at 
51  pay  off  in  citizenship.  By  careful  check- 
ma  Paul  Wauosley  has  found  that  his  alumni 
,;ii  have  excellent  voting  records,  (b)  rarely 
i;  ever  a.sk  for  jury  deferment,  and  (c)  rarely 
reqtiest   draft  deferments. 

The  last  is  evident  from  the  record.  This 
one  school  had  647  of  Its  alumni  in  World 
War  II.  and  there  are  20  gold  stars  on  its 
service  Hag  Already  it  has  lost  three  grad- 
uates in  the  Korea  fighting. 

It  is  relatively  easy  lor  Paul  Wamsley  .o 
find  ou'  about  such  things  as  the  doings  of 
his  alumni  because  the  great  majority  settle 
down  near  the  scnool  and  close  ties  are  main- 
tained If  there  Is  a  death,  a  marriage,  a 
birth,  or  a  baptism  In  the  neighborhood,  the 
principal  Is  usually  invited.  And  he  makes 
It  a  point  to  be  present.  Nor  does  the  school 
neglect  the  amenities.  Twenty-flve  years 
aft-r  sraduation.  an  alumnus  gets  a  certifl- 
rate  appropriately  printed  on  sliver  pajier. 
reafBrmmg  the  privileges  of  graduation.  On 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  a  gold  certificate  Is 
tendered. 

Because  of  such  things  this  school  Is  truly 
til''  center  of  the  community,"  says  Mr.  Wam- 
sley "Certainly  It  is  working  constantly  for 
the  cimmunsty  since  we  have  even  more 
adults  attending  night  classes  than  our  en- 
rollment of  children  In  the  regular  day 
cla.s~e?.  However,  It  Is  made  obvious  to  us 
In  many  ways  that  the  people  of  this  sec- 
tion appreciate  the  work  of  this  school,  and 
i;..e  VIS  every  possible  support." 

.t-e  American  Legion  has  more  than  an 
acad.-nuc  interest  In  Public  School  51  If  only 
b?c.''.uie  Paul  Wamsley  has  long  been  active 
m  the  organization.  In  1943  this  valued 
member  of  Tu.canla  Pest  175.  Buffalo,  was 
awarded  the  ll.OOO  Lewis  S.  Rosentlel  prize 
I'jr  being  the  Legionnaire  performing  the 
most  uut.standing  community  services  during 
that  year.  This  award  was  made  at  the  na- 
tional convention  at  Omaha  by  James  F. 
O  Neil  then  national  Americanism  chairman. 
To  win  this  award,  which  Legionnaire 
Wamsley  characteristically  turned  over  to 
local.  State,  and  national  humanitarian  proj- 
ects, the  school  principal  had  contributed  an 
estimated  3.0(X)  hours  to  various  communi- 
ty service  activities.  Much  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  various  Legion  activities  and  in  ad- 
dition he  made  an  Impressive  record  in  civil- 
defense  work. 

A  Leijionnalre  as  well  as  an  educator,  Paul 
Wamsley  has  some  definite  ideas  as  to  how 
members  of  the  Legion  can  work  in  greater 
harmony  with  those  who  teach  our  children. 
•Whatever  infiltration  of  our  schools  has 
been  accomplished  by  subversive  elements 
can  be  countered  effectively  by  Legionnaires 
working  with  educators."  he  declared.  "But 
there  Is  a  wrong  as  well  aa  a  right  way  to  do 
thi-s  Legionnaires  should  not  look  upon  ed- 
ucators as  unapproachable  and  sometimes 
antaiionlstlc  pe<->ple  who  live  in  a  different 
world,  but  as  their  neighbors  whose  job  la  to 
teach  children.  They  should  understand 
that  the  educator's  alms  are  likely  to  be 
Identical  with  their  alma,  and  his  problems 
are  likely  to  se  the  same  as  theirs.  By  being 
tactful  and  trying  to  understand  the  scbool- 
mau's  viewpoint.  Leglonnalrea  can  do  much 
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to  create  an  atmo^Aara  favorable  to  tha 
teaching  of  true  Amertcanlam." 

One  of  the  educator's  prohlema,  he  pointad 
out,  is  the  scarcity  of  really  fine  matarlal  for 
teaching  Americanism  In  the  ptkdea.  Thla, 
he  explained,  made  it  nacaanry  for  his 
teaching  staff  to  lmprovi£e  much  of  the  ma- 
terial they  were  ualng. 

"Why,"  be  asked,  "arent  there  a  lot  more 
motion  pictures  about  the  heroes  of  Ameri- 
can hUtory  portraying  our  great  admirals. 
generals,  and  statesmen?  Hollywood  per- 
sists in  presenting  American  history  In  terms 
of  cowboys  doing  their  fighting  In  frontier 
Mloons,  and  I  dare  say  that  more  film  foot- 
age has  been  wasted  on  Jesse  James  than 
on  all  our  Presidents.  When  It  comes  to 
moderi)  subjects.  Hollywood  glvee  the  im- 
pression that  the  outstanding  Americans  of 
recent  years  have  been  certain  Tin  Pan 
Alley  song  writers  and  various  people  in  show 
business.  In  addltlcm  there  has  been  undue 
emphasis  on  thugs  such  as  Dlllinger.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  children  often  grow  up 
with  a  warped  outlook  on  life?" 

However,  even  such  influences  as  those  are 
no  match  for  what  boys  and  <glrls  learn  at 
Public  School  51.  Following  is  a  sample,  a 
compoeition  from  the  Broadcaster,  which 
might  well  be  studied  by  all  Americans. 
grovtn-ups,  as  well  as  children: 

"The  principles  of  Amertcanlsm  are  simple 
and  unlike  other  'lams'  are  fair  to  the  In- 
dividual. Every  person  in  the  United  States, 
rich  or  poor,  colored  or  white,  is  an  im- 
portant individual  who  has  the  right  to  speak 
up  for  himself.  He  has  the  right  to  live  the 
type  of  life  he  wishes;  be  has  the  right  to 
choose  the  leaders  he  thinks  deserve  of^ce 
In  the  Government.  AU  Americans  are  equal 
before  the  law.  All  have  equal  rights, 
privileges,  and  reaponsibllitlea. 

"Americans  have  the  right  to  assemble  and 
discuss  freely  any  social  or  political  problems 
without  Intrusion  by  the  police.  Americans 
can  attend  any  church  they  choose.  They 
have  protection  against  illegal  search  and 
seizure,  or  loss  of  their  Uvea,  their  liberty,  or 
their  property. 

"No  person  In  America  Is  compelled  to  work 
for  any  person  or  company  against  his  will. 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  petition  the  Oov- 
ernraent  for  grievances.  Tlie  people  run  the 
Government;  the  Government  does  not  run 
the  people.  At  election  time  every  adult 
citizen  has  the  duty  of  voting  for  the  candi- 
dates of  his  choice. 

"These  are  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism that  are  the  priceless  heritage  of 
every  American  cltlaen." 

Little  wonder  that  the  Buffalo  Cotirler  Ex- 
press, commenting  editorially  on  Public 
School  51  last  year,  came  to  this  conclusion: 

"Principal  Wamaley  and  the  faculty  of 
school  51  are  to  be  commended  for  bringing 
honor  to  their  school  and  to  their  city." 


The  Saiem  liTalid  Hone  in  tlie  Little  Towa 
of  ElkHofB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  low* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  '9,  1951 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ut- 
tle  town  of  Elk  Horn,  Iowa,  a  genuine 
Chilsttan  spirit  reigns  supreme  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  For  a  half  cen- 
tury or  more.  Elk  Horn  has  maintained 
the  Salem  Old  Peoples  Home,  where 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  old  folks 
have  spent  their  declining  years  among 


old  ftieods  In  eleanlinesB  awi  ccmtent- 
menfc.  uador  the  sponsorship  and  man- 
asonent  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

In  additlQQ  to  the  okl  folks  who  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  home  in  yeais 
past,  many,  many  invalids  had  made 
application  to  be  taken  into  the  nome. 
but  that  was  impossible  due  to  the  lack 
of  accommodations.  It  was  a  heart- 
breaking task  for  the  minister  and  the 
board  members  to  turn  down  such  re- 
quests. So.  several  years  ago  they  did 
what  their  Chilstian  hearts  dictated. 

A  building  fund  contribution  cam- 
paign was  inaugurated,  the  funds  to  be 
used  in  ouiJding  the  Salem  Invalid  Home, 
costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000 
for  the  building,  furniture,  and  hospital 
equipment  Fund  raising  committees 
were  also  appointed  in  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  and  mind  you  no  Fed- 
eral contribution  was  requested.  Hence, 
the  good  people  over  a  wide  area  con- 
tributed liberally.  Plans  were  drawn, 
the  contract  let  to  a  responsible  contrac- 
tor, and  about  2  years  ago  the  building 
was  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
Ood's  works  had  again  been  exemplified 
in  the  acts  of  His  children  for  suffering 
humanity. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  expansion  of 
the  Salem  Invalid  Home,  and  for  many 
such  homes  for  unfortunate  invalids  In 
our  blessed  land,  as  stated  in  "The  Salem 
Messenger,"  herewith  quoted: 

Nrws  Items  Faox  thx  Homxs 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  a 
matron  for  the  first  floor  at  the  old  people's 
home.  Mrs.  Jens  Jacobeon.  who  was  our 
matron  8  years  ago,  has  come  back  to  help  us 
out.  Needless  to  say  we  are  glad  to  have  her 
back.  She  la  8  ycArs  older  than  when  she 
was  here  last,  but  she  Is  still  able  to  get 
around  like  she  used  to.  We  stUl  have  full 
house  at  the  old  people's  home  as  well  as 
the  invalid  home.  We  have  received  two 
new  guests  since  we  last  wrote:  Carl  Nielsen 
from  Missouri  Vslley  and  Mrs.  Katie  Chris- 
tiansen from  Spencer,  Iowa.  Our  cook  at  the 
old  people's  home,  Marie  Nlelson,  had  to 
submit  to  an  operation  tnnn  gall  bladder. 
She  is  now  baclc  on  her  duties  again.  Mrs. 
Hans  Juelsgaard  of  Elk  Horn  substituted  dur- 
ing her  absence. 

At  the  Invalid  borne  there  have  been  but 
few  changes.  There  has  been  only  one  death 
the  last  3  months.  Mrs.  Anna  Thornberg 
from  Underwood,  Iowa,  died  July  7  and  was 
burled  In  Underwood  a  days  later.  Mra. 
Tnornberg  had  been  at  the  home  the  last 
12  years.  She  wss  the  lady  that  made  dolls 
and  gave  most  of  them  away.  The  children 
always  liked  to  visit  her — eonetimes  she  had 
the  room  full  of  children.  She  had  not  been 
able  to  walk  as  long  as  she  was  with  tis. 

We  »re  still  pressed  for  room  In  both 
homes,  but  the  demand  seems  to  be  most 
urgent  at  the  Invalid  home.  As  long  as  a  per- 
son is  able  to  take  care  of  himself  he  can  al- 
ways find  a  place  to  stay,  but  If  dependent 
upon  otters  for  care  It  Is  a  different  story. 
Those  who  apply  at  the  Invalid  home  are 
usually  people  who  need  care  at  once.  We 
have  had  to  turn  so  many  down  and  tell 
them  we  have  no  room.  VWien  you  see  the 
disappointment  In  their  faces  It  makes  you 
feel  sad  that  you  have  a  home  for  Invalids 
but  are  not  able  to  do  anything  for  them. 
There  are  so  few  homes  that  take  care  of 
such  patients  and  still  a  home  that  is  needed 
perhaps  more  than  any  other.  We  have 
homes  for  old  folka  who  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves:  we  have  hoq>ltalB  for  those 
who  are  sick,  but  practlcany  no  homes  tor 
those  In   between.     They  are  not  hospital 


patients  nor  able  to  care  for  themaeivas  In 
<dd  pcopla'a  homea. 

I  believe  this  is  a  field  that  has  been  grosaly 
neglected.  We  must  do  something  to  provide 
a  heme  tor  those  people  who  need  this  type 
of  care.  It  Is  the  aim  and  desire  of  this  home 
to  do  all  we  jxaalbly  can  to  provide  mora 
space.  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  so 
crowded  we  have  had  to  have  one  patient  in 
the  reception  room  and  one  Ui  the  hall. 
When  money  becomes  available  we  propose 
to  add  another  wing  to  the  home.  This 
woiUd  provide  nxtm  for  IS  or  30  more  people. 
We  have  no  definite  plans  as  yet  an  to  how 
to  raise  the  money.  If  aomeone  with  ample 
means  could  be  Interested  in  such  a  project, 
we  would  start  to  build  right  awa?. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  for  someone  to 
use  his  money  for  such  a  project.  Such  a 
memorial  would  do  a  lot  more  good  than 
money  usually  doee.  It  wriuld  do  good  to 
hundreds  of  ptople.  not  only  in  this  genera- 
tion, but  for  many  generaticoa  to  come.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  money  doing  mc»e  good 
than  being  used  In  the  Master's  work 
whether  it  be  in  the  one  mission  or  the 
other.  God  says:  "Whatsoever  you  have 
done  for  one  cf  these  little  ones  of  Mine  you 
have  done  it  unto  Me."  When  God  gives  us 
means  He  also  wants  us  to  be  good -stewards. 
If  someone  would  be  Interested  In  helping 
us  with  a  substantial  sum.  we  would  like  to 
talk  it  over  with  you. 

At  our  last  board  meeting  it  was  decided 
to  make  two  rooms  out  of  the  eunporch. 
The  porch  Is  not  being  used  very  much  by 
the  patlenta;  it  will  do  more  good  this  way. 

We  have  now  had  tha  sale  we  mentioned 
in  our  last  paper.  The  old  folks  had  made 
a  lot  of  articles  and  many  of  their  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  home  had  aent  In  things, 
A  large  crowd  came  to  bid — much  larger  than 
we  had  dared  to  expect.  The  t}est  part  cf  it 
was  that  they  were  very  enthusiastic  bid- 
ders. The  sale  and  1uzu:h  brought  a  little 
over  $400.00.  We  had  not  even  expected 
half  of  this  amount.  It  was  a  great  encour- 
agement. Many  of  the  old  folks  had  been 
wondering  If  anybody  would  come  and  buy 
their  things.  When  their  things  were 
brought  up  for  sale  and  sold  well,  you  could 
Just  see  their  faces  beam.  It  was  not  only  a 
success  as  far  as  money  goes,  but  the  psycho- 
logical effect  upon  the  old  folks  was  worvh 
even  more  than  QKUxey.  They  are  talking 
about  trying  it  again  some  other  time. 
Nothing  Uke  keeping  busy,  anCl  that  also  goes 
for  old  folks.  Thanks  to  all  the  bidders  and 
aU  who  brought  articles  and  all  who  helped 
in  other  ways. 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  movie  fllma  of 
the  homes  and  surroundtnga  aa  wel'  aa  othar 
Interesting  "shots."  If  organlntlons  would 
like  to  see  them,  we  shall  be  gls  i  to  receive 
Invitations  to  come  and  show  taem. 


For  a  Real  QuiUeaf  e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASiacHuarm 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  SO.  19il 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Riccan,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  V7ashington 
Daily  News  for  today: 

Foa  A  BXAL  Cbalucbgb 
Tb«  Stata  Department's  Voloa  of  Amertca 
has  challenged  the  Commtmlst  Czech  Gov- 
ernment to  let  William  OatiB,  imprlsoioed 
Associated  Press  correspondent,  broadcast  to 
the  United  States.   . 
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«t  tfoat  OUnk  It  to  aiaeb  or  »  ebAUmg*. 
«Dd  «•  vouMnt  bt  kltofeOMr  rarprlsad  tf 
WQt  Uvougti  ■ooM  mich 


But  what  MMtfsaea  xtouM  tbe-v  b*  that 
llr.  tette  «M  brtwdeavtlnc  with  any  dafrcc 
or  ti««d(»r  What  oookt  b*  mt.  U  »  ooupto 
of  Coaumtnlit  gaud*  stood  bcCor*  him  with 
•t  hU  bMdt  Tb*  broadcast  vouidnt 
that.  Or  what  sasuracc*  that  he  was 
lirmfd  as  hs  may  well  havs  been  st 
bfti  (ardoal  trial. 

9ot  tboss  who  eould  poslUvaly  recocnlae 
tiM  uBiortaoafes  man's  votes.  U  would  oalj 
prow  that  bs  was  still  allvs.  Bat  It  would 
gtv«  ItttJs  hint  as  to  ths  borrtbls  ordaal  hs 
BiMt  b*  nsAsrcatnt.  His  words  would  m«aa 
withlaf .  M  the  trial  provsd. 

Wo,  ths  0DI7  cballengs  ws'd  Ukc  to  see 
tram  »*»*■  eountrj,  and  00s  that  Is  consistent 
with  Cnltad  States  dlgnltr  and  seU -respect, 
to  that  CMChoskwaUa  retoass  ICr.  OaUs  and 
ilallm  ^iqi  safsty  Into  American  handr— st 
ones.  Or  soSar  such  wrathful  ooosequences 
■a  an  oatracsd  American  fmbUe  now  feels. 
(Teas  to  the  one  to  do  the  challencing  in 
matter — cot  our   wrlst-slspplng   State 


I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  !acsl- 
iUes  provided  by  private  capital,  but  I 
want  a  stop  put  to  the  conditions  de- 
•crlbed  In  the  committee  report. 

I  fully  agree  that  the  Defense  Dt  part- 
ment.  In  selecting  military'  instalUt'.ion.'i 
for  reactivation  or  expansion,  sh  juld 
consider  as  a  major  criterion  thp  avail- 
ability of  satisfactory  dependtnti.  iious- 
injf.  Steps  to  see  tliat  modern  trailer 
parks  are  available  In  these  art'H> — and 
areas  already  reactivated — is  one  '.vay  to 
provide  such  hoiising. 


KZTBfSICHf  OP  RBiABKS 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

at  wnncsii 

XV  TBI  BOCSI  C^  RXPBSSBNTATIVB 

Monday.  Jnlv  3Q.  1951 

Ur.   XX7NDERO.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
OoTcronient.   the   States   and 
dsould    take    concerted 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  for  senrlcemen  re- 
Iqr   the   Johnson   Preparedness 


Tba  rfmfBni^~<^»*^"«  in  the  report 
ilWQkl  be  stodked  closely  and  carried 
eat  to  the  createst  possible  extent.  In 
MMttfcm.  other  practicable  steps  should 
»3t  taken  as  quicklj  as  possible.  States. 
WHP^jt—  and  municipalities  in  the  au-eas 
where  decent  bousing  for  servicemen  is 
iMking  should  enact,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
tfble.  laws  ami  ordinances  whidi  fix 
■tfnlmuiii  Mnitairy  and  other  ziu>dem 
standards  for  trails  parka. 

The  EAOdem  trailer  coach,  if  satisfac- 
tory trailer  parks  are  available,  is  an  an- 
swer io  the  housing  problem  for  cisny 
SCTTteemen  and  their  families.  The 
Modem  trailer  is  a  mobile  house  and 
needs  <mly  water.  scTerage.  and  elec- 
trical fa^^ifi*^  for  comfortable  modem 
ttrtng. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
this  Add  Is  the  enactment  by  the  Btate 
flC  South  CaroIlnA  of  a  statute  setting 
ssUsfsctory  standards  for  trailer  parks. 
TTils  sutute.  enacted  with  the  Aiken 
atOBiic-cnergy  dertlopment  in  mind,  re- 
watttd  from  cooperation  between  the 
traikr-coaeh  todurtry  and  State  author- 
Hiss,  and  Is  heliihif  to  soIts  the  btmtastng 
IBuMim  la  the  Aikot  area. 

IT  State  and  kMl  authorttlas  wtU  not 
sss  to  it  that  good  trailer  parte  are 
ftVftOahis  m  thP  areas  when  ssrrlcemen 
BiMI  and  iBspossd  upon,  the 
tiBstf  can  sss  to  11  that  fs- 
for  tnUtt  eoMtea  art  pi^svlded 


iUawest  Flood  Alto  Bartt  a  Political  Dike 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  lotjisiama 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  I  .vush  to 
include  an  article  by  Mr  John  W  Ball. 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  July  29.  to  wit: 
Uayrvst  Flood  Also  Bvitsr  a  P-jlitical  Dike 
(By  John  W.  Ball) 

Weather,  which  affects  nearly  everything, 
from  personal  dispositions  to  next  Christ nvu' 
dinner,  this  year  has  stirred  up  it;e  i  the 
hottest  political  rows  of  recent  nienKry 

Torrential  rains  thla  spring  and  lummer 
In  the  old  Dust  Bowl  area  of  the  ijreat 
plalna — the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  pr<tiries— 
not  only  brought  about  the  worst  £!•>.. ds  m 
mldwestern  history,  but  caused  a  violent 
eruption  of  the  lon>? -simmering  cjntr.vfr.sy 
over  the  future  of  the  va^t  Mis&t-i..-'.  K:v-. .- 
baaln. 

Scores  of  plans  of  varyms?  proport:::.s  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Ml&souri  Rivtr  m ost 
of  them  in  the  last  20  years.  They  havt-  Deeii 
so  numerous,  and  the  support  t  them  -0 
noisy,  that  the  general  pu&l.c,  esveviuly 
those  people  out-slde  the  valley,  i.^  '-w  cu,.- 
fused  to  decide  prcperly  who  aid  •*:..•.:  .irs 
right. 

There  are  three  stand-out  pUn.s 

1.  The  Pick-Sloan  plan,  named  f  r  I's 
creators.  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Chse:  of 
Army  Engineers,  and  Glenn  S^  an,  n  >^  re- 
tired, but  formerly  regional  engineer  i  the 
Interior  E>epartmeiit  s  Bureau  ti  R>«.iau..i- 
tlon. 

2.  A  Missouri  Valley  Authontv,  patte:  :;ed 
after  the  Tennessee  Valley  AutlnTiiv  whioh 
vould  superimpose  upxjn  the  12  StHte<  m 
the  Missouri  Basin  an  Independen*  at^ency  to 
carry  out  a  nonpoUtical,  cumprehen.^ivt'.  in- 
tegrated program  of  valley  development. 

A  bill  eetablUhlng  such  an  agency  was  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  last  Monday  by  Sen- 
ator jAMXs  K.  Motuut,  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, and  13  other  m.-mbers,  half  ct  ihem 
from  Baalii  States.  They  are  Senators  Den- 
Mis  CaA¥*»,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  Theo- 
BOBS  F»a«ci»  Ckzzn,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  I.s- 
land.  Liarm  Hnx,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 
WnxUM  Lamc^.  Republican,  of  North  Da- 
kota Kbtu  KKFAtrv»«.  Democrat,  tf  Ten- 
luniiii.  Otrr  M.  Gnojcrr*.  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 
Hvaorr  H.  HvicrauT,  Democrat,  of  MUine- 
■ota.  Patn.  H.  Doucijib.  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 
Mnaom  B.  TotrKC,  Republican,  of  North  Da- 
kota. "— — '  H.  LuiMaM,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork.  OUM  D.  JoBMVioH,  Democrat,  of  South 
Can^iaa.  Jomit  J.  Stammmmm.  Demix-rat.  of 
jHf^it^wtM  and  Waaaatf  O.  MaoiriTsoN.  Demo- 
crat, at  WaBhloftozi.    Of  the  ilx  iponson  not 


from  the  Missouri  Valley,  three,  algniflcantly. 
are  from  the  T=nnea»ee  Valley.  Only  two. 
both  from  North  Dakota,  are  Republicans. 

3  The  Agriculture  Department  plan,  pro- 
posed as  a  complement  to  the  Pick -Sloan 
[Ian.  which  rcntemplate^  a  30-year  program 
of  soil  con.<»ervatlon.  including  thousands  of 
upstream  dams  and  millions  of  acres  of  other 
tr.ulstiire -.saving    farm    practices 

There  are  two  outstanding  problems  in  the 
Mi.s.s(.uri  Basin.  They  appear  contradictory, 
but  so  d>;)es  everything  else  in  that  vast  area, 
Thpy  .ire  1 1 1  the  problem  of  too  much  water, 
and  i2i  the  problem,  at  other  times,  of  too 
little  water 

In  spite  of  the  floods  that  with  seasonal 
rp?ulartty  roar  down  the  Big  Muddy,  one 
potent  argument  against  the  Pick-Sloan  and 
A'^nculture  Department  plans  is  that  there 
is  not  enough  water  for  all  they  promise. 
If  the  program  of  irrig>\tlonlsts  is  carried 
out,  there  wont  be  enough  water  for  power 
and  navigation.  A  9-foot  channel  from  Slous 
City  to  .St  Louis  would  require  so  much  water 
at  all  times  that  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  power 
and  Irrn^atlon  demands  could  be  met.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  problem  is  one  of 
such  treat  size  and  complexity  that  critic* 
Insist  that  only  a  single,  over-all  planning 
atiency  such  as  a  valley  authority,  coiild  do 
the  Job 

OVl    IS   WIXL  ALONG 

Of  the  three,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  Is  the 
furthest  advanced.  The  others  are  barely 
out  of  the  Idea  stage.  Pick-Sloan  won  con- 
gressional approval  In  a  sudden  wartime 
maneuver  In  1944.  Work  U  progressing 
rapidly  its  Inunenslty,  totally  uiu-eallzed 
by  mtist  of  us,  staggers  the  Imagination. 
Some  idea  of  what  is  Involved  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  statistics: 

1.  The  Missouri  River  Basin  includes  one- 
sixth  of  the  surface  area  of  the  United  States 
and  one-fourth  of  all  Its  farm  land. 

2  The  Garrison  Dam  in  central  North  Da- 
kota, now  under  construction,  will  form  a 
lake  longer  than  either  Lake  Ontario  or 
Lake  Huron.  Its  shoreline  of  1,600  miles 
will  be  greater  than  Lake  Erie's.  There  are 
five  more  danw  almoet  as  Important. 

3  Plck-aioan  wouid  build  150  multiple- 
purpose  dams.  and.  Its  authors  say.  pro- 
tect 5  000,000  acres  of  farm  land  from  floods. 
Irrigate  5,000.000  acres,  and  provide  supple- 
mental irrigation  for  2.000,000  more. 

4  Lakes  created  by  the  danvs  would  force 
5(00  :  arm  families  to  evacuate  their  homes. 
The  water  would  inundate  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  change  the  way  of  life  of  up  to 
60,000  families,  including  the  residents  of 
one  Indian  re.serv8tlon. 

FIFTEEN    TO    TWENTY    BILLION    COST 

The  total  cost?  Your  guess  Is  as  good  as 
any  When  Pick  and  Sloan  firs:  presented 
their  plan  In  1944,  it  carried  an  estimate  of 
$1  .500  000000  Nearly  that  much  has  already 
been  spent.  Today  the  cost  of  the  150  dams 
ha.'?  ballooned  to  five  and  one-half  billion. 
The  Hoover  Commission  estimat  -d  that  the 
river  bed  development  alone  woild  cost  six 
and  one-half  billion.  General!'  ,  estimates 
are  that  If  the  scheme  Is  completed,  the  cost 
may  be  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bil- 
lion dollai-s 

The  Agriculture  Department  plan,  when 
presented  2  years  ago,  was  estimited  to  cost 
»8  500.000.000.  It  proposed  thtt  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pay  three  ailllon.  the 
States  half  a  billion,  and  the  fa;  mers  them- 
selves five  billion. 

The  Agriculture  plan  was  tossed  In  after 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  was  presented  to  a  sur- 
prised country,  revealing  that  its  authors 
had  almost  completely  ignored  the  argu- 
ment that  moisture  conservation  at  the  rain- 
fall site  would  alleviate  many  ftood  condi- 
tions. There  is  a  powerful  schocl  of  thought 
that  believes  such  a  program  more  valuable 
than  Pick's  acheme  cf  huge  reservoirs  and 
dikes.  To  such  arguments.  Pick  retorts: 
"Sou   conaerratlon   ta  ail   rtjht  and  n« 
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sarr  to  protect  the  land.    But  It  has  no  place 
In  flood-control  planning." 

The  Agriculture  program  is  built  upon  the 
theory — a  pet  of  moisture  conservationists — 
of  "Btortng  the  water  In  the  soil,"  That 
means  retaining  the  water  by  means  of  small 
farm  ponds.  fcH-ested  areas,  contours,  ter- 
races, etc,  as  near  as  possible  to  where  It 
falls.  Augmenting  this  would  be  small  dams 
in  the  small  headwaters — tbe  little  creeks 
and  branches  that  grow  into  the  big  and 
rasing  rivers.  There  are  striking  examples 
of  Its  successful  application,  notably  in  the 
Teruie«8e«  Valley. 

A  SOODtSt  SPONCZ 

General  Pick  disputes  this  theory.  He 
Ukena  tne  soil  at  times  of  floods,  such  as  the 
recent  Kansas  and  Missouri  disaster,  to  a 
sponge  thit  is  filled  with  water  and  cannot 
hctd  any  more.  All  the  water-saving  meth- 
ods of  stjil  conservationists,  he  insists,  would 
n't  have  been  of  any  effect  in  Kansas  early 
this  month. 

He  proposes  impoimding  the  water  in  huge 
reservoirs  behind  big  dams,  that  at  normal 
times  are  kept  at  a  lew  enough  level  to 
absorb  all  the  water  that  nature  may  isend 
along  He  would  supplement  these  with 
miles  of  levees  and  other  flood  protection 
in>taliations  at  cities  and  low  farming  areas. 

Each  side  claims  that  the  recent  Kansas - 
MlsscutI  tragedy  has  proved  its  points- 
Pick,  that  the  great  soil-conservation  pro- 
grams of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  had  little 
effect;  and  his  opponents,  that  all  the  mil- 
lions so  far  spent  by  the  Army  engineers 
have  been  pjoured  down  a  rathole. 

Senator  MtjamaT's  bill  for  MVA  has  at- 
tracted" the  support  of  an  Important  group 
cf  engineers  and  others,  including  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  chairman  of  President  Truman's 
Water  Resources  Board;  Dewey  Anderson  of 
the  Public  Affairs  Institute;  Author  Louis 
Bromfield.  who  owns  the  well-publlclzed 
Malabar  Farm  in  Ohio,  a  showplace  of  soil 
c<  nservation;  James  O.  Patton,  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  and  many  members  of 
the  Hoover  Commlasion.  Its  chief  editorial 
sponsor  has  been  the  powerftil  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

In  reply  to  the  Post -Dispatch.  Pick  says 
that  every  other  ncwqjaper  "of  In^fxirtance" 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  supports  his  plan, 
including  the  also  potent  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times  and  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Th^  MVA  has  had  considerable  backing 
among  west  coast,  eastern  and  southern 
newspapers. 

wias  Birrai  ross 

Many  opponents  call  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
a  "shotgun  wedding"  of  the  earlier  plans  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  story 
of  its  inception  flts  into  such  a  description. 

Until  Pick  returned  from  Burma,  where 
he  won  wide  fame  as  the  builder  of  tbe 
famed  Ledo  Road  Into  China,  the  two  group* 
had  bitterly  opposed  each  other.  Reclama- 
tion had  time  only  for  plans  that  empha- 
sized irrigation  and  the  opening  of  new  land. 
The  engineers  were  limited  In  their  vision 
to  programs  of  river  navigation  and  flood 
control — the  buUdlxig  of  levees  and  channel 
deepening. 

Reclamation  had  its  Sloan  plan.  The 
engineers  had  their  plan.  The  two  con- 
flicted at  many  points.  In  fact,  the  bitterest 
criticisms  the'pick-SIoan  projects  meet  to- 
day are  repetitions  of  things  the  two  agencies 
said  about  each  other  prior  to  1944. 

The  two  were  suddenly  driven  into  each 
other's  arms  when,  in  1944.  President  Booae- 
velt  asked  for  a  BCasourl  VaUty  Author- 
ity, sImUar  to  TV  A.  In  what  Is  known  aa 
the  new  Missouri  Compramlse,  they  merged 
their  schemM  In  a  short  2  days,  agreed  ncTer 
to  say  another  naatj  wcrd  about  each  otherl 
projects,  and  launched  the  new  program. 
In  a  remarkable  Job  of  selling,  they  put  It 
over  with  Congress  In  a  few  months. 


Proponents  of  a  Mlssoorl  Valley  Authority 
are  at  great  disadvantages,  compared  with 
the  Pick -Sloan  booetera.  because — 

1.  Congress  already  has  authorised  wwk 
to  start  on  40  percent  cf  the  Plek-81oan 
plan. 

a.  Pick  and  Sloan  have  toured  the  basin 
from  one  end  to  tbe  other,  talking  before 
chambers  of  commerce  and  pointing  out  the 
great  future  the  plan  holds  for  each  com- 
mtmity. 

3.  The  13  States  In  the  basin  are  over- 
whelmingly Republican  and  sharply  opposed 
to  basin  authorities  as  creations  of  the  New 
and  Pair  Deals.  Kach  year,  a  Governors' 
council  from  these  States  elects  fivt;  of  its 
number  to  a  10-man  Miasouri  basin  inter* 
agency  committee.  The  other  memliers  are 
five  Federal  ofllcials.  These  Oo'/ernors  have 
no  vote  or  other  authority,  and  the  States 
have  no  power  to  halt  the  projects.  The 
Federal  agencies  doing  that  work  are  sup- 
posed to  clear  sU  projects  with  the  com- 
mittee. As  a  general  rule,  apparently,  the 
committee's  chief  worth  la  as  a  publicity 
meditmi  tat  the  bureaucrats  running  the 
program. 

3  The  Pick -Sloan  group  has  a  plan,  de- 
taUed  and  under  way.  The  Valley  Author- 
ity group  merely  argues  that  an  independent 
authority  can  do  the  Job  better,  and  would 
make  the  Missouri  a  garden  spot  like  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  To  the  hard-headed  Mis- 
souri Valley  farmer,  that  seems  like  ''buying 
a  pig  In  s  poke." 

Tbe  Pick-Sloan  program  has  had  power- 
ful support  from  the  National  Riven  and 
Harbors  Congress,  a  creature  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  oflBcered  by  Members  of  Congress 
whose  constituencies  have  particular  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  Engineers. 

Lately.  It  has  beccHne  apparent  that  Pick 
has  won  the  stipport  of  President  Truman, 
to  whom  he  outlined  the  part  of  the  plan 
that  has  to  do  with  the  Kansas  River  and 
Its  numerous  branches — the  Misaourl  tribu- 
tary that  was  responsible  for  the  Kansas 
City-Topeka-Manhattan  flood. 

This  was  evklent  from  Pick's  conOdenos 
upon  his  return  from  Kausaa  City  recently. 
He  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  his  soil  con- 
servation oi^ranents,  and  qpenly  challenged 
them  with  the  declaration  that  they  "didn't 
know  what  they  were  talking  about."  Be 
called  upon  all  who  ''honestly  wish"  to  con- 
trol the  MlsHOurl  In  flood  to  "ctand  up  and 
be  cotmted." 

A  year  ago,  two  editors  of  tlfe  reliable 
Farm  Journal  made  a  trip  up  the  l.OOO  miles 
of  the  proposed  Pick-Sloan  development  to 
attempt  to  vlsualtse  what  changes  it  would 
effect.  They  foresaw  that  "ducks  navi- 
gating the  Miasouri  Valley  will  have  to  learn 
their  geography  over  t^&in"  with  six  multi- 
million  dollar  dams  "creating  another  Great 
Lakes  In  the  center  of  the  United  States." 

Picx-8u>*M  PLaM 

(Forty  percent  authorized  by  Congress, 
with  contracts  already  let  f»  more  than 
half.) 

One  hundred  and  Utty  multipurpose  dams, 
designed  to  (1)  >top  floods  and  (3)  protect 
2.000,000  acrea  of  citl£s.  towns,  and  farms. 

Irrigate  5.000.000  acres,  including  lU.OOO 
existing  dry -land  farms  which  would  be 
subdivided  Into  at  least  twice  that  number 
of  irrigated  farms.  Total  Irrigated  land  ca- 
timated  at  87,000  farms  of  80  acrea  each, 
which,  sponsors  say.  will  ati;pport  268,000 
more  Inhabitants  in  the  now  sparsely  settled 
country. 

Supplemental  irrigation  tax  3,000,000  acres 
mcare. 

Incretaa  the  baata's  crop  output  10  per- 
cent. 

Qaooata  13.000.000,000  kllowatt-bouza  of 
elactrl^tj  annually. 

Deepen  ?50  mUas  at  tbe  lOssotzrl  below 
S!otu  City  for  navigation. 


Build   1.3C0   miles  of  levees. 

Increase  city  water  BuppUe«  and  area's 
reereaticnal  facilities  with  sites  for  flshlng, 
swimming,  boating,  etc. 

Total  cost:  »5 .500.000.000  to  18,500.000.000. 
at  present  prices.  Outlays  to  date  total 
about  11,250.000,000.  Flam  lor  the  Kan&as 
River  and  its  tributaries  alone  would  cost 
more  than  1300.000,000. 


Acaicui-Tuaa  Plak 
(A  proposd  plan  to  tic  in  with  Plck-Sloan. 
To  be  built  within  the  next  30  years,     Ko 
action    yet    by    Congress,    and    none    appar- 
ently con  tern  jilated.) 

Build  14,000  to  16,000  small  upstream 
daios  and  408  000  farm  ponds. 

Reseed  38,000,000  acres  of  range  and  croc- 
land. 

Refie#d  400.0CO  acres  of   forest  range. 

Dig  78.200  new  wells. 

Contour  36.000.000  acres;  strip  crop  ».- 
OC.OOO  acrea;  build  2,000,000  miles  of  ter- 
race and  431,000  miles  of  grassed  water- 
ways; fence  76,000  miles  of  forert  for  graz- 
ing;  build  3.300  miles  of  livestock  trails. 

Spend  tasO.OOO.OOO  on  tree  shelter  belts 
and  750,000  acres  in  additional  windbreaks 
around  farmsteads,  rtiral  schools  and 
churches. 

Encourage  improved  grassland  manage- 
ment on  117.000,000  acres.  Improve  Irriga- 
tion ard  drainage  plans. 

Control  rodents,  insects,  brush  and  weeds. 

Total  cost:  18.500,000.000.  divided  as  fol- 
ic -s:  Federal  Government,  t3, 000. 000,000; 
12  States  involved.  ^500,000,000;  fanners, 
$5,000,000,000. 

Resexvoirs  and  Dam  Sitzs  in  CooasiwAitzo 
Plan  or  Buxeau  of  Rxclakation  ans  AaMT 

E^-GINEXXS  COBPS 

MONTANA 

1.  Tiber. 

2.  Wilson. 

3.  NUan. 

4.  WeUs. 

5    Canyon  Perry, 
a.  Terry. 

7.  Whitetaa. 

8.  Apex. 
B.  Kelly. 

10.  Brenner. 

11.  Clark  Canyon. 

12.  Landon. 

13.  Taylor. 

14.  Bridger. 

15.  Mission. 

16.  Antelope. 

17.  Sweetgrass. 

18.  Newland. 

19.  Eobeon. 

20.  Stanford. 

21.  Ross  Fork. 

22.  Snowy. 

23.  TellowtaiJ. 

24.  Little  Horn. 

25.  Moorhead. 

26.  Medicine  Lake. 

NOerB  DAJkOZA 

27.  Crosby. 

28.  Garrison. 

29.  Broncho. 
SO.  EMcklnson. 
31.  Heart  Butte. 
S3.  Cannonball. 

33.  Thunder  Hawk. 

34.  Sheyenne. 

30.  Jamestown. 
36.  Des  Lacs. 
87.  Bald  HUL 


eOOTB  BAjum 


S8.  ShadehUL 
3>.  Blt»  Borae. 

40.  BUky. 

41.  Oracn  Graa* 

42.  Brennan. 

43.  Angostura. 
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»t 

.  Webster. 
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m. 

Cedar  Bluff. 
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TUttle  Creek. 
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100.  CUmcottaa. 
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XmMSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


or  Ksw 
BOOSE  OP  RBPBBBrTA'nVB 

Momdag.  /«Jy  M,  1*51 

Mn.  ST.  QBOROB.    Ifr.  SpoBker,  on- 
Br  —»*'■*-»'*««  oocMent  to  eadand  bit  ro- 
ta tbo  Aivoodtx  of  ttM  RaotMB.  I 
BB  fTTT*"****  oad  eoneloo  iiiBto- 
froBB  tbo  liBdavaiB  BBimcr.  of 
ivffie.  Tim.: 


The  presidency  of  the  l'!i:'.»'d  .S'-,•e^  »t^ 
never  Intended  to  afford  a  s-rreen  bf  A-'er.  ■  :.e 
American  people  and  stupidity  '.a  ;',>!,::;■.''■.  •. 
errcrr  In  policy,  medi'Kr-.tv  ui  ac!::'.::.:»' :.>' ■  :•. 
Incompetence  m  per.si  nuel  ir  .;.  j.  .:  r  ..  '•  ^ 
uaurpatlon   of   aiitl'ionty 

Lijyalty  requires  in-  t>'At:6  <i...:'ij..i;.  '  ; 
•uch,  even  in  f.nie  of  w.i.'  Th-  Afifare  of 
the  American  RepubUc  i.s  v^.trTv,'.:.'. 

Confidence  In  GoverMOie:.-  is  :     .:    :■       .:.' 
and    tuatairied    by    a    filU    <;;    *(';!,;■  ■■".»" 

truth.     Without    It.    r.elthfr    ".il^    :;■■■•*    '"'    '■ - 
ernment,  nor  ap.y  otiier,  ca;;  ;.!,.;  i-:.au'-e. 


Resideati  of  PeonsylvtBia  Are  Thankful 
ifor  tb«  Defeat  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 


way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pennsy:  •.  a.via 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREi-ENT.ATTVES 

Monday.  July  20    Viol 

Mr.  VAN  Z\NDT  Mr  Speaker  the 
people  of  Penn.sylvaiua  are  gratifted  ovtr 
the' action  taken  by  the  House  Public 
Worlcs  Committee  when  it  defeated  trie 
proposed  St  Lawrence  seaway  which  ha.s 
be*n  before  Congress  for  over  half  a 
century. 

The  following  article  by  the  Associated 
Press,  taken  from  the  Wa.'^hiasion  Fve- 
ning  Star  of  July  26  1951.  tells  the  story 
of  what  happened  when  the  Hou.=;e  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  met  :n  execut.%e 
session  on  that  date  and  sounded  the 
death  kiiell  over  the  propos**d  interna- 
tional ditch 

St.  Lawkknck  Si:aw*t  Kh-led  by  15-to-:2  Vcte 
OF  HocsE  Unit 

LegUlatlon  to  authorize  the  St  Lawrence 
aeaway  and  power  project  'A-as  billed  tod.iy 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  action  was  taken  by  a  15  to  12  r  U-call 
vote  of  the  27-member  committee  un  a  mo- 
tion by  Representative  PicKm.  Democrat  of 
Texaa,  to  table  the  bill. 

Those  voting  with  Mr  PicKrrr  to  tabie  the 
bill: 

Representative  Faixon,  Demi  crat.  of  Mary- 
land; QuiNN.  Democrat,  of  New  V^rk.  Demp- 
siT.  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico:  vv.\rTS  Dtmo- 
crat,  of  Kentucky:  Anckix,  RepubUcan.  of 
Oregon;  McGascoa,  Republican,  of  Ohio; 
Acchu(cxx3SS,  Republican,  of  New  Jerse.,; 
Bkall.  Republican,  of  MarySaud.  VuRsri-L. 
Republican,  of  IlilnoU,  Sccucti?,  Rt-publi- 
can.  of  California;  QBoacK,  Republican,  of 
Kanaas;  Baar,  Republican,  of  Indiana; 
Bakxk.  Republican,  of  Tennessee;  and  Wood. 
Republican,  of  Idaho 

TO*    KKPWLlC^ttS    OPPOSED 

Ten  Republicans  voted  with  five  DenKi- 
crats  m  turning  down  the  bill.  Those  vot- 
ing against  tabling  it  were: 

Representatives  BocKiiT.  Democrat,  cf 
J«ew  York,  chatrman  of  the  committee.  Lar- 
CASK.  Democrat,  of  Ixmislana;  Davk.  Demo- 
crmt.  of  Tennessee;  Tmmbii.  Democrat  of  \i- 
kanaaa:  Blatnik.  Democrat,  of  Minuesuta: 
JONXS.  Democrat,  of  Alabama;  Ki.cczynski. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Maciuiowicz.  Demo- 
crat Cif  Michigan;  Smith.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
slMlppl;  Macn.  Democrat,  of  Missouri.  Don- 
■ao.  BcpubUcan.  of  Michigan;  .^nd  Mack, 
Bcpubllcan,  of  Washington. 

liMBlwrs  of  the  committee  explained  to- 
day's Tote  means  the  meaaure  cannot  again 
be  iHTOXinht  before  the  committee  unless  two- 


•:\,:<\"  '  I   the  memb?rship  so  votes 
i:;;.< Mrni  us    cdU-sent    is    obtained 

Th!is    iwr  all  practical  purpmses. 
d>->tiar*'d  .seaway  proposal,  grimly  ■■ 
;,.  'i,prt:ii     mdu-^trial     and     power 
,._•;;!.    *,is   buried   by  Coneress.  ani 
!,,,   K   :    r  forces  which  h<t'.e  been  s- 
.(u'h'jri/aMon  for  nearly  10  year"' 

The  pr'.>ject  authfiruanon.  In  th 
a   treaty,   was   first    beaten   in    the 
1M4      .\^ain.   m   1944,  the  project  ' 
WHS  attached  tr  a  rivers  and  harb 
t2,p  form  of  a  rider  and  lost.  56  to  ; 

Thi?  r.pxt  delpat  camp  in  Petan 
wben  the  Sen.ite,  by  a  57  to  30  vote 
the  measure  'f  its  F')reii;n  Relati 
rr. I'tfp    f:T    fur'her   study 

T'irt;r,  s   defeat    ma.-ked   the   first 
:>■_':-■;, I'     n   had   bPT.  voted   down 
^T'-fi)'  r..i!    committee 

Representative  Blatntk.  a  len- 
P' rter  >f  the  project,  said  he  wa 
iii.i-.  eil    hv  today  >  action 

"Tli.v  he  .said,  "is  the  first  ba- 
whole  fight.     I  vie-jr  it  as  a  moral  v 


or  unleis 

•he  long- 
posed  by 

intere.sts, 
I  her  set- 
e<;ng  its 

I'^irm  of 
ieiiiite  in 
'tjislation 
rs  bill  in 

>ry    1948. 

rt- turned 
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Get  Oatis  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA]  IKS 


the 


or 

HON.  B.CARROLL  RE  ECE 

or  TIN.V ESSIE 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEN  TATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  195 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  ^  Ir.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  r?marks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foil*  wing  edi- 
torial from  the  Kingsport  (Te  in.)  News 
of  July  23,  1951: 

Get  Oatis  Ottt 

It  I->ok.s  as  If  the  American  pt;  ollc  is  get- 
ting fed  up  with  the  State  D-  partment's 
ca.sual  attitude  toward  BUI  Oatli  .  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  who  was  jailed 
by  the  Czechs  after  a  "confession  "  of  spying. 

Resolutions  have  l>een  lntrodu<  ed  in  Con- 
gress  which   would — 

1  Sever  diplomatic  relations  w  th  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

2.  Ban   trade   with  that  country. 

3  Evacuate     all      Americans     from 
country. 

4  Bar  all  foreign  Red  newspaf  ermen — in- 
cluding Russia's  from  the  Unite!  States. 

But  to  date,  the  State  Depart  oaent's  sole 
reaction  has  been  to  "protest"  li  a  Voice  of 
America  broadcast.  You  can  Ju  t  see  some 
of  those  fancy  Department  boy  s  stamping 
their  feet  and  saying.  "Goodni  ss.  what  a 
nasty  thing  to  do." 

When  Robert  Vogeler  was  )a  led  by  the 
Hungarians  on  a  similar  trumpe<  -up  charge, 
his  loyal  wife  met  opposition  wh  n  she  trleU 
to  get  the  State  Department  t  i  do  some- 
thing. In  fact,  Etepartment  olBc.als  advised 
her  to  keep  quiet. 

Fortunately  for  her  husband,  ihe  Ignored 
this  Advice  and  raised  consld<  rable  Cain 
until  she  got  some  action. 

It  Is  high  lime  we  all  started  1 1  raise  Cain 
and  get  Bill  Oatis  freed. 

Time  was  In  this  country,  wh;n  the  Na- 
tion was  run  by  men  with  guU .  when  the 
Constitution  followed  our  citiaen  i  no  matter 
where  they  went.  When  the  Ui-ited  States 
was  but  a  mere  babe  In  the  « arid  family 
of  nations  our  leaders  lent  Marin  ;s  to  avenge 
InsulU  to  United  States  ciUzei  s — and  got 
by  wtrh  It. 

But  what  have  we  got  toda;  when  the 
United  States  is  the  most  power  ul  free  na- 
tion on  the  globe?  We're  got  ■  Uly-Uwed 
Secretary  of  State  who  coddlea  Reds  In  his 
own  Department  and  is  afraid  to  offend  B*da 
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abroad.  And  we've  got  a  President  who  gets 
•■cough"  only  with  Wall  Street  and  a  few 
honest,  outspoken  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. 

God  forbid  that  the  United  States  should 
sink  so  low. 


America  Betrayed  at  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoMsii* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  July  3Q.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
including  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  current  is.sue  of  the  National  Re- 
public, a  magazine  of  fundamental 
Americanism : 

AMCaiCA  Betrated  at  Yalta 

(By  Hon  Laweence  H.  Smtth,  Representative 
from  Wisconsin ) 

The  tragic  Yalta  Conference  of  February 
1945  stands  In  historical  perspective  as  the 
blackest  page  in  American  diplomatic  history. 
In  the  secret  agreements  concluded  at  Yalta 
between  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  are  found  the 
very  roots  of  all  the  world  s  bloody  postwar 
history — the  betrayal  of  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
Albania;  the  delivery  of  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Tibet  to  communism;  the  partition  of 
Germany:  Indeed,  the  fateftH  collapse  of  the 
whole  structure  of  world  peace  for  a  gen- 
eration. 

Because  Yalta  repudiates  every  tradition 
of  American  diplomacy,  the  secret  agree- 
ments entered  Into  there  should  be  re- 
nounced, abrogated,  and  set  at  naught  by 
formal  congressional  action.  Similar  action 
renouncing  the  Troman  ratification  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  Potsdam  Conference 
in  July  1945  would  follow  logically;  for  Pots- 
dam was  little  more  than  Stalin's  formal 
binding  of  the  new  President,  Truman,  to 
the  Roosevelt  commitments  made  at  Yalta. 
There  is  much  evidence  In  the  public  record 
to  Indicate  that  at  the  time  of  the  Potsdam 
Conference  President  Truman  did  not  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  secret  deals  concluded 
5  months  earlier  at  Yalta. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  102,  Intro- 
duced by  me  on  May  14,  1951.  would  accom- 
plish this  formal  renimciatlon  of  the  secret 
agreements  at  both  Yalta  and  Potsdam  by 
aimple  raajoritles  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
That  rettolutlon  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

One  authorttative  and  reputable  contem- 
porary comment  fairly  characterizes  the  Yalta 
agreements.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Poland,  recalls  his  first 
examination  of  the  Yalta  text  In  the  State 
Department  at  Washington: 

"As  I  glanced  over  It  I  could  not  believe 
my  eyes.  To  me  every  line  speaks  a  com- 
plete surrender  to  Stalin." 

In  China  at  about  the  same  time  Ambas- 
sador Pstrlck  J.  Hurley  was  present  when 
the  Yalta  terms  were  made  known  to  Chiang 
Knl-shek.     Of  that  incident  Hurley  wrote: 

"Our  diplomats  surrendered  the  territorial 
Integrity  and  the  political  Independence  of 
China  In  a  secret  agreeoaent  at  Yalta.  Tbe 
Yalta  secret  agreem«nt  is  ths  blueprint  for 
the  Communist  ctmquest  of  Cbina.  Irery 
step  In  the  Ccmmunist  conqtiest  ol  China 
has  been  ecgix.«aed  by  our  own  dl]rianiats. 
in  cooperation  wiQk  tb*  Chinese  Commtuilste 
and  Russia." 

In  the  sun*  Ttln,.  Gtaksral  MaeArthmr  toM 
th«  ncent  Smats  laqoiry: 

*^  Is  my  perstmal  o|rtnlmi  that  tbe  gnatsat 
political  mistake  m  made  in  a  tawOnd  years 
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in  the  Pacific  was  in  allowing  \he  Commu- 
nists to  grow  in  power  in  China.  *  •  •  I 
believe  it  was  fundamental,  and  1  believe  we 
will  pay  for  It  for  a  century." 

Two  decisive  legal  debilities  of  transcend- 
ent historical  sigmflcance  Invalidate  these 
Yalta  agreements.  James  A.  Farley,  one- 
time Postmaster  General  under  Roosevelt, 
has  stated  public ly  that  at  the  time  of  the 
departure  for  Yalta  President  Roosevelt  was 
a  dying  man.  Two  months  after  his  return 
from  Yalta  the  FYesident  died  at  his  Wstrm 
Springs  retreat.  Unfortunately.  Mr  Farley's 
frank  revelation  concerning  the  uue  state  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  health  during  late  1944  and 
esirly  1945  was  not  published  until  March  8, 
1951.  But,  m  the  meantime.  Winston 
Churchill  had  cjserved  knowingly  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  far  from  buoyant  health  at 
Yalta;  and  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntlre.  the 
White  House  physician,  since  ha*  acknowl- 
edged "that  by  Inauguration  tim«  (January 
20.  1945)  fatigue  was  again  becoming  a  real 
problem.  •  •  •  He  left  immellately  for 
the    Yalta   Conference." 

Of  course,  no  nation  can  be  bouid  morally 
to  trades  and  deals  made  In  secret,  by  a  dip- 
lomatic representative  admitted!}'  in  mori- 
bund health,  particularly  when  tiioee  trades 
and  deals  transfer  whole  nations  and  entire 
populations  to  an  unacknowledged  and  un- 
welcome sovereignty. 

Secondly,  President  Roosevelt's  closest  ad- 
viser at  Yalta  was  Alger  Hiss,  since  convicted 
in  the  courts  for  perjury  In  concealing  his 
Communist  activities  and  connections  as 
part  of  the  Kremlin  spy  ring  In  wartime 
Washington. 

Alger  Hiss  was  at  one  time  a  ranking  officer 
In  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  State 
Department,  the  office  in  which  the  present 
Korean  disaster  was  hatched.  Later  he  was 
executive  secretary  to  the  Dumbiirton  Oaks 
Conference  In  Washington,  which  se.  up  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  the  lu- 
strumentaUty  which  gave  the  Russian  Com- 
munist barbarians  their  first  seat  at  the 
council  table  of  hiunanlty.  Next  he  was  the 
Intimate  personal  adviser,  confidant,  and 
drafting  clerk  to  an  ailing  President  at  Yalta. 
Finally  he  was  General  Secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  In  April- June  1945. 
which  drafted  and  approved  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Hiss  was  apparently  the 
real  architect  of  the  Yalta  treachery. 

Pcrmer  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  In  his 
book.  Speaking  Frankly,  refers  several  times 
to  the  poor  state  of  Rcxjsevelt's  health  at 
Yalta.  He  also  illuminates  the  great  part 
played  at  Yalta  by  Commvmlst  Agent  Alger 
Hiss. 

But  Farley's  summation  on  Yalta  is  per- 
haps the  most  penetrating: 

"In  oxir  evaluation  of  President  Roosevelt, 
Cordell  (Hull]  and  I  agreed  that  he  was  a 
sick  man  at  Yalta,  and  should  not  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  affecting  his 
country  and  the  world.  Physical  Illness, 
we  knew,  taxed  the  mind  and  left  htm  In 
no  shape  to  bargain  with  such  hard  bar- 
gainers as  the  Russians  and  such  astute 
diplomats  as  the  British. 

"On  every  side  I  heard  exprusions  of  re- 
gret that  he  was  not  hlmseU  in  the  most 
critical  days  at  wcn-ld  history.  Had  he  not 
been  physically  and  mentally  tired  at  Tehran 
and  Yalta,  and  at  home,  and  had  America 
bad  a  mcMre  rigorous  rcice  In  international 
affairs,  statesmen  of  tbe  'world  agreed  almost 
without  esceptloii,  that  many  of  tbe  trou- 
bles Teslng  tbe  world  today  would  not  bare 
arisen." 

This  one  ststemmt  f uUy  jtxstifies  a  formal 
rcmindatioa  of  tbe  whole  Yaltii  opnatioa. 
It  is  w^  supported  by  Ambasiiadar  Lane, 
wbo  wrote:  "Ifr.  Boowvelt  returned  tio 
Waablbctan  tram  tbm  CarlinMi  Confercnee 
mortaUy  fatigued." 

In  a  word.  Yalta  was  a  oonleretiee  domi- 
nated by  a  dying  Prcaldoit,  wboea  closest 


and  most  intimate  adviser,  as  v<e  now  know, 
was  a  Kremlin  agent  and  spy. 

I  recall  vividly  President  Roosevelt's  per- 
sotial  report  to  Congress  on  the  Yalta  meet- 
ing made  on  March  I.  1945.  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  from  his  wheelchair.  He  assu-f-ed 
Congress  and  the  world  repeatedly  that  there 
had  tveen  no  secret  agreements  reached.  His 
report  was  broadcast  to  the  largest  radio 
audience  of  record  to  that  date.  Sereral 
years  were  to  pass  ireton  the  true  picture  of 
Yait.1  would  be  pieced  together. 

Since  that  historic  occasion  I  have  placed 
in  the  CONCSxssiONAL  Rmxjsb  from  time  to 
lime  IB  different  vivisections  of  Yalta  seg- 
ments. As  each  vignette  of  treachery,  be- 
trayal, surrender,  moral  retreat,  or  appease- 
ment came  to  light  that  segment  of  the  dis- 
aster was  documented  in  the  public  record 

The  first  of  this  systematic  historical  series 
was  offered  In  the  House  on  March  2,  1945, 
the  day  after  President  Rcx»evelt's  report  to 
Congress,  under  the  title  "Yalta,  Moral  Re- 
treat; Poland  and  Snail  Nations  Crucified." 
The  most  recent  Item  In  the  se.'ies  appeared 
on  June  8,  1951.  Taken  together,  these  19 
articles  now  form  a  rounded,  but  still  de- 
veloping picture  of  one  of  the  most  appalUng 
tragedies  In  human  history.  The  workl  will 
never  forget  that  at  the  time  of  Yalta  the 
Russian  dominion  embraced  only  aoo.OOO.OOO 
population,  while  6  years  later  the  Kremlin 
sphere  comprised  over  800,000.000  people. 
The  black  night  of  tyranny  and  godless 
materialism  spread  like  a  plague  from  Yalta. 
to  engulf  one-third  of  the  globe.  Over  large 
areas  of  the  earth,  peace  ceased  to  be  even 
an  honorable  aspiration  for  enslaved  and  ln»- 
prLfoned  mankind. 

The  background  fcff  Yalta,  of  course,  was 
the  Cairo  conference,  in  November  1943, 
There  Oenerahsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
given  a  solemn  promise  by  Roosevelt  that  all 
territories  taken  from  China  by  Japanese 
Cf  nquest  would  bo  restored  to  Chins.  This 
pledge  Included  complete  restoration  of 
Manchuria,  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  plus 
establishment  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
united  Korea- 

The  year  1944  brought  the  American  mili- 
tary forces  back  to  the  Phtlippinea  in  the 
Pacific,  snd  to  the  Rhine  in  Europe.  Botb 
Germany  and  Japan  were  puncb-drunk, 
ready  for  the  knock-out  blow.  ITie  atomic 
bomb  was  in  actual  production.  8ucb  was 
the  tritimpbuit  military  situation  at  tbe 
moment  of  tbe  disastrous  Yalta  meeting  in 
February,  IMA.  Cliina.  a  strong  and  faith- 
ful ally  in  the  war.  had  not  even  been  In- 
vited to  Yalta.  Poland,  stretcbcd  on  the 
diplomatic  rack  for  partition,  was  not  avea 
informed  that  her  future  was  on  tbe  Yalta 
agenda. 

lite  final  plenary  suaiooe  of  tbe  Yalta  Con- 
ference on  February  11  brought  a  Joint 
puUlc  statement  of  an  agreemmt  for  tbe 
occupation  of  Germany;  tbe  partttiosi  at 
Poland;  and  the  opening  of  tbe  Utilted  Na- 
tions Cbart;er  Conferenee  at  San  Ttanelsoo 
on  April  25.  President  Booasmlt,  in  bis  own 
press  conference,  hailed  Yalta  as  tbe  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  peace  in  tbe  blstory  of 
the  world. 

About  3  years  were  to  pass  before  tbe  world 
learned  of  all  tbe  secret  agrvements  con- 
cluded at  Yalta  with  StaUn.  Tbe  first  ot 
these  secret  agreements  to  be  reveided  waa 
that  covering  tbe  veto  in  tbe  U.  N.  Btalin 
bad  demanded  tbe  veto  in  the  Security 
Council.  Booeevclt  and  Bias  bad  readUy 
conceded.  Russia  since  has  used  tbe  veto 
48  times  to  frustrate  effective  U.  N.  aetloa 
against  Oommuniut  sggrcaslOB.. 

Nexi;  it  leaked  out  that  Russia  flad  been 
given  tbree  votes  in  tbe  U.  K.  Ko  other  as- 
tioB  bad  more  than  one. 

Tblnl.  it  waa  establlsbed  that  tbe  Jmm 
agreement  bad  bit  tipon  tbe  snaa  of 
000,000.000   to  be  collected   la 
frcan  Germany — baU  of  it  to  go  to' 
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tlM  T«Batotf«r  to  b«  dlridcd  unon«  nil  th« 
oUwr  aUlM 

But  not  nntU  July.  1»45 — 2  ronnths  tiftrr 
rii^aint  moomrttVit  4Mth— did  tb«  ■nrld 
g«t  tM  ttnt  tnkllnc  of  tb«  atcrvt  *(r««r^<ct 
Iff— B  Booarrtit  and  9t*lln  undrr  ivhlch 
KumH  «m  givm  Outar  Montolia.  Port  Ar* 
tftur.  Datr«n.  Hacffmrta.  Um  SaUiftilnii.  and 
tte  korUM.  Cbtna.  which  bad  Touch'  fnr 
■  MRlbt*  jfn  to  rcfaln  M&nchuna  Trom 
Japan — alvayt  with  •trong  Unlt«d  Huttn 
■uppogt — waa  not  cTra  consulted  ^-  this 
daal-  luiaed.  it  waa  Prcatdent  Roiiaevelt 
vb0  uadartook.  peracwallT.  to  win  ChUng 
i^»t  ititf  ovar  to  thla  groaa  bartar  of  Chinese 
uma  to  Stallo— In  return  for  RiMala'i  par- 
tlelp«tlon  tot  6  dayi  in  the  war  agxlnst 
Jkpan.  One  atcnlflcant  paragraph  of  thU 
aaowt  agraanient  frtxn  Yalta  reads: 

"It  ti  onderatood  that  the  agreement  con- 
r^^^itf  Outer  ftloncoUa  and  the  prrta  and 
rmtlioMto  rafarrad  to  abore  wUl  require  con- 
ot  Oancrmliaalmo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
naUrtint  (Booaarelt)  will  take  racaa- 
In  ordar  to  obtam  thla  concurrence,  on 
atfrtet:  trctn  Marafaai  Stailn.  The  h«ids  of 
the  three  great  powara  have  agreed  that 
thaaa  ctelnM  o{  the  SoTict  Unton  ihall  be 
uiiHuaatlonaliiT  ruUULad  after  Japan  haa 
bc«i  tfeCaatad." 

The  tarrlbla  alcnlflcanoa  of  this  Hecret 
be«nf«l  to  that  the  above  tanna  were  not 
pvMIe  by  tba  State  Department  until 
M.  1M7— more  than  a  ireara  after 
Kto  ■§!*■■■■  nt  and  alaooat  3  Tears  after 
it%  daatb  on  AprU   11.  1M&. 

bcTon  tbaaa  more  shocking  aa- 

tha  Yalta  agraamenta   bad    been 

to  public  view.  Praaldent  Truman 

I  atrpa  to  force  Chiang  Kai. 

to  aseapa  OoaununiaU  in  hia  own  gov- 

Ob  Daeambar   16.   IMA.  Truman 

to  Clitai^  that  Onited  Btatea  aa> 

I  woidd  be  atopped  auaunarily  unleaa 

admttfcad  to  the  gor- 

•t  Wantlnf     The  Oommunlata  In 

I  enllad  by  oar  Btate  Depart- 

kt  "ttm^lm  agrartea  raformara."    Chiang 

IliMi  Oen.  OeoTfe  C.  Marahall 

to  Ch*^fff  aa  Truman'a  apaGlal  am- 

to  forea  the  alliance  with  eoinmu* 

^  a  no-quarter 

vlJk  aoauBOBtam  la  China  since  1X20. 

ttaa  Tfuman  poUc7  en- 

fenad    tte    alUaiMe    with    ooanmwntsm    In 

la  ratetad  bf  Qnwral  Cbennault  la 

Way  of  a  Plghtar.    At 

poiBt  aarth  of  ■ankow  aoota  XOJBOO  Natioo. 

bad  about  TOJxn  Oommtmlata 

TUa    Badi    wet*    being    astarmi- 

TTBltad  Stataa  truea  teua  sent 

«p  by  M— *""  oRland  a  eaoaa  Bri.     The 

trapped  Communlata  aaeaped.   to  retivn  a 

lotar  aa  part  at  a  gl^ntki  Oomniunlst 

Ob  anoUkar  oocaalon  near  Can- 

CUaag^  addtara  had  trapped  100.000 

thm  Mawhall  trace  team  p«r- 

mtttad  the  CaaaBraalati  to  march  vi 

to  the  bay.  wfeaoea  they  aalled  for 
stvog.    Channwrtt  eetktUn 

at  Kalsan  Fsaa.  a 
t  C 
At  tba  and  ot  the  war  these 

In    Jdanciaurla. 

la  iMt  a  aovaraoMat  oCanalTs  oop- 

oil  tlM  paaa.  ttap- 

Cocamunliita  la 

Baovhag  tuvavd 

atraauoiM  tt' 

» to  ••Ml  tlM  Kalpan  raaa  fbr  I 

■wntually  tba  OoeamoMat  wttk- 

Kl  tuio 


a  .  » r  - 
;  i  *■    t :  1  - 


mtinism,  pumURn'  'a  R<^w#'v«>|' '«■  Y 
plef'jcv  Tn  -irin  Chir.i-"'  »ijpp^f  f"r  '^-  ! 
burner  r>f  rriu.'!^*  tPrrlTor',-  r.r^  a^altr. 

Willi*  the  UrU*<^  Stfttw  tru<  ••  t^-nm* 
longed  the  r^nse  ftr*"  the  Ru^  =  !aI.  R<'>:  \ 
wan  systemancauv  ■.-••(^tinj.  "^t^.*^  md'isrr 
senalln  Munch  LT-1  Ounf  inT.kt  d-:^' 
w*re  «rlsed,  pntir*  war  plants  and  *r. 
dnatrled  were  str1nt>^  and  d.^-nar '>■) 
Red  armv  u>-)k  'Xt  p^rrf.nr  -f  -hf  m-ichin»-y 
!n  the  Manchuria  con!  indi."«tnr  W)  "^-rffv: 
of  the  meirtl-wnrkjne  irid-J-*»r7  "t  pf-f-PMr 
of  the  textile  t:idustrv.  and  iO  r-,-r--.-r-  ■  r 
more  of  the  rhemiral,  rcrnep.-,  n'>'»fr  rill- 
m«d.  anfl  steei  induRtrles 

The  Reverend  WiUlam  R  J^hn-wn 
111  ,  for  3«  year^  a  Meth-xils'  ml-si 
south  China,  returned  ti  Amerl  ^ 
from  a  J»p  pri«'^n«T-"f-war  rniiD 
since  devoted  himself  to  d'vn-rpr'ir.-,::  'h* 
delivery  of  Chlnft  t"  StaUn  try  ■  ir  ■■'^-.  ■^t.a-e 
DepATCment  Rl«  conclusion  pubilih'^  ;n 
April  1950    Is  worthy  of  notp  t.  <!« 

Wer»*  5»ecretary  Acheron  per'  rmt:  .:  Ms 
dutlea  fcs  a  icembsr  of  the  Conununu-  ->»»>  - 
taffe  ffroup  under  Kremlin  dir^ctir.  \^  i« 
dUBcuU  to  discover  h.T»  h"  mi.i'.d  hiVi-  d'Mi- 
more,  or  left  more  undone  than  hf  hi.*  tn 
serve  the  Kremlin's  purp<i«e«  " 

The  free  world  in  paving  a  ^tafRcrine  pri'e 
for  the  pr?vai«»  deals  concluded  -i'  Ytl.a. 
The  betrayal  of  China  was  maiched  on  the 
other  sidi*  cf  the  world  by  the  be'nyi!  'f 
Poland.  Never  in  modern  hl,«tory  were  two 
noble  prlnclpleii  of  humanity  sr  gro6.sl7  be- 
trayed and  abandoned. 
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9/f  Vetertu'  AdhntiiistntioB  Dis- 
trict Oftce  at  BostoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MA-i^ACHrsriTs 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRISE  ST  ATI  VE3 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Massachasetts 
and  New  England  protest  very  strongly 
the  closing  of  the  Veterans'  Admirustra- 
tion  district  office  in  Boston  and  the 
moTlng  of  the  ofQoe  to  Philadelphia. 
Under  permission,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks news  items  from  the  Lowell  Sun 
and  the  Boston  Herald. 

Tatdng  the  district  office  from  Boston 
will  be  a  great  economic  Iosjs  to  that  area, 
and  five  poorer  service  to  the  veterans 
and  their  famDies  and  will  cause  many 
to  lose  their  jobs.  Taking  the  district 
office  to  Philadelphia,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  take  over  the  building 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus BureaiL  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  created  to  senre  the  veterans. 
This  will  hurt  that  service. 

For  several  years  Congress  has  been 
oxiaklerlDg  the  advisability  of  decen- 
traUsinc  Oovemment  dei^xtments  from 
tbe  Washington  metropolitan  area.  Mr. 
Jaas  lAnon,  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Serrlces  Administration,  last  Tues- 
dKf  before  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
rea  In  tbe  Executive  I>epart- 
testified  in  favor  of  Senate  bill 
lOS  to  deeentraUse  Qovemmeni  depart- 
BMBti  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
away  from  WashiiMrton,  The  House 
Ooounlttee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive 


D'-partraents  has  been  confide:  Ing  H.  R. 
4  723  for  the  purpose  of  dece  itralizing 

,M  r.hp  next  2  years  50.000  Gcvernment 
employee.-j  to  other  parts  of  t  le  United 
Srjif.s  becau.s"  of  the  congestion  In 
W  ish.n..'tcn  and  for  security  r  'asons. 

1  !:e  di.s'.nct  oflice  of  the  Vet  ran.->'  Ad- 
Miiri! -tration  at  Boston  shou  d  net  be 
.T.  ;ved  at  thi.s  time  to  Philadelp hla  ^hich 
, ,  cioe  to  WashinRton. 

(Prom  thc>  Lowell  Sun 

CL'-isiNc  or  Httb  VA  OmcE  Hrr 

•  BOSTO."*,  July   17. — State   veterans'  org,ini- 

zatlnns  J I  ined   today  m  a  loud  j  rotes  i   over 

'!-ie    pr  (piised    cl'^s'ng    of    the    V>  erans'    Ad- 

:nlnts'r»tlfiti  district  oflice  In  Boet   n. 

The  Si.ite  departments  of  th<  .American 
L>  g;.  t:  uid  the  Veteran*  cl  l-'o -eig.i  Wars 
*t»rm''d  the  move  "false  econom  ■■'  and  the 
Ma.st^ichusettii  chapter  of  the  Dl  abled  Vet- 
era.-is  nald  that  action  would  be  aken  at  Hi 
x:ir.\i:\i   State   convention   ti>day. 

Veterans  Admin  i.«;tra lor  Carl  F  Gray.  Jr.. 
,1.,;.  uiifcd  that  the  Boston  oflJce  employing 
'-'. !  p*>r<ons  and  tlie  rfflces  Ln  Ne  v  Tcrk  and 
!;.(  n;  :id  V«  .  would  be  consolk  ated  at  the 
Fnradelphia   otBce. 

The  mov«  waa  expected  to  jnve  about 
1. 517.000  a  "ear  in  Beaton  aloriC  but  Com- 
iTirtnder  Qetirije  W.  Grader  of  the  .itate  Amer- 
:cou  LeKiun  said  that  waa  a  "m  ;re  drop  in 
the  bucket"  In  Federal  spending  and  that 
tne  regional  office  waa  neceasarj. 
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DAV  HSASS 
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In  all  sec- 
le  proposed 
HBce  of  the 
ected  to  be 
Ltes  attend- 
tion  of  the 
3led  Amerl- 
the  Copley- 

re  than  700 
session  yes- 
iromised  ba 


(From   the   Boston  Herald  of  Ju 

Vrrs  TO  Pbotxst  Omca  Closing- 

HTNEa  Pbomise  to  Hei 

A  rlfilng  protest  from  veterani 
•inns  of  New  England  against  t 
ciusing  of  the  Boston  District  C 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  exp 
crystaillssed  into  action  by  deleg: 
uig  the  thirtieth  annual  convec 
MaaBachu»ect8  department.  Olsa 
can  Veterana.  now  in  session  at 
Plaza. 

In  a  welcoming  address  to  mc 
delegates  attending  the  opening 
lerday  afternoon.  »fayor  Hynes 
would  formally  prot:est  the  mov 

XKAOTING    PaOTKT 

E\'en  as  the  mayor  spoke,  off 
DAV  were  readying  a  resclutloi 
agnlnst  the  closing,  which  will  1 
to   the   convention. 

Pla  xs  for  closing  the  Boston  d 
which  handles  Insurarce  and  d 
for  yeterana  throtigho;;  t  New  Ei 
announced  by  the  Vetirans'  Ad 
ryn  Thursday.  All  actirlties  of 
office  will  be  merged  in  an  enlai 
c  fflce  to  be  located  tn  Phlladelpt 

High  lighting  tlie  opening  dt 
tiLin  activities  were  tbe  -eglstrat 
]^^tes.  a  business  session,  and  8 
cert  at  nl^t  in  Copley  Square, 
be  another  concert  In  tiie  square 

Presiding  at  the  opening  sessic 
Commander  Walter  F.  Mcirgan.  oJ 
whose  term  is  now  expiring. 

Mxw  coMMamixa 

8«nl>3r  Vice  Commander  Tlmotiy  J  ONell, 
of  Bostc  ,  Is  expected  to  be  unippoaed  for 
election  as  the  new  commander. 

Boston  City  Councilman  Robirt  J.  Ram- 
sey is  the  convention  chairman. 

Today  will  be  veterans'  day  at  tbe  conren- 
tion.  with  hoapltaliaed  Teterans  cf  tbe  3p>an- 
Ish-Amerlc&n  War.  World  Wan  I  asd  II.  and 
tbe  present  Korean  action  being  gueata  of 
the  DAV  for  tbe  day.  Tb«  men.  from  ret- 
erans'  bosi^tala  In  all  aeetlona  cf  tbe  State. 
will  be  guests  at  a  luncheon  at  tlie  hotel  and 
then  attend  tba  Red  Sos-Oetroit  gam*  at 
Fenway  Parx.  aa  well  aa  tbe  convention  ban- 
quet tonight  In  tba  ballrco.--    of  tbe  hotel. 


cers  of  tha 

cf  pretest 

e  presented 

strict  office, 
eath  claims 
gland,  were 
ntnistration 
the  Boston 
ged  district 
la. 

y"8  conven- 
:on  of  dele- 
band  con- 
There  will 
tonight, 
n  was  State 
domervtile. 


Included  among  the  speakers  at  tbe  S-day 
convention  will  be  National  Conunander 
Bo.iiface  Rallle,  of  Detroit,  and  Vice  Com- 
mander Edward  Puller,  of  Vermont,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  Washington,  Representative  McCoa- 
M.icK.  Democrat,  of  MaKsachusetts,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusev.ts  delegation,  wrote 
Veterans'  Administrator  Carl  Gray,  asking 
that  the  move  to  close  the  Boston  district 
office  be  suspended. 

Representative  Edtth  Notn«x  Rocxas,  Re- 
;  ubiican.  of  Massachusetts,  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Veterans"  Committee,  pro- 
tested the  action  In  a  House  speech  and  de- 
manded an  Immediate  investigation 

"It  will  not  save  a  penny  and  actually  will 
cost  more."  she  told  her  colleagues,  and 
asked  ''Why  should  these  three  Stales  be 
discriminated  against?" 


Oa  Foreifii  AkI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ox 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoifanv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKirrATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  following  editorial  of  July  24  that 
appeared  in  the  Burlington  Free  Press  of 
Burlington.  Wis.,  relative  to  its  position 
on  foreign  aid  spending  programs: 

Elsewhere  in  the  paper  today  you  will  find 
a  news  item  from  Congressman  L.  H.  Smith 
in  which  he  points  out  tliat  the  foreign  aid 
bill  of  S8.500.000.000.  whlcli  la  presently  being 
battled  in  Congress,  would  cost  each  tax- 
payer $56.20. 

it  has  always  been  Smith's  pxjlicy  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  aid  to  carefully  scrutinize 
not  only  the  amount  requested  but  also  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  administered 
and  expended.  He  has  long  been  a  foe  of  the 
administration's  policy  of  literally  throwing 
the  money  away.  He  has  fought  to  have  the 
expenditures  controlled:  to  prevent  the  leak 
of  the  aid  to  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries and  Russia  itself. 

Knowing  full  well  that  much  of  the  appro- 
priation money  either  in  the  form  of  manu- 
tactured  goods  or  some  other  commodity  has 
found  its  way  to  such  an  end.  Smith  has 
voted  against  much  of  the  proposed  aid.  Be- 
cause of  this  stand  he  has  been  misbranded 
an  Isolationist,  a  person  who  refuses  help. 
and  many  other  cruel  names.  In  spite  of  the 
name  cailing.  he  has  courageously  led  the 
heht  to  save  the  taxpayer's  money  and  cer- 
tainly his  presence  not  only  on  the  congres- 
sional floor  but  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  prevented  even  greater  squander- 
ing of  your  tax  money. 

We  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  foreign- 
aid  countries  and  how  well  they  are  recover- 
ing, but  two  columns  over  there  is  a  story 
about  a  shipment  of  some  vital  war  material 
being  made  from  one  of  these  countries  to 
Russia  or  one  of  its  dominated  countries. 

Judging  irom  this  sort  of  thing,  It's  appar- 
ent  Congressman  Sictth  Is  doing  the  kind  of 
Job  we  want  done,  and  l*'s  unfortunate  more 
of  his  cohorts  m  Waablngton  do  not  agree 
with  him. 

Now  the  administration  has  asked  fOT  W,- 
500.000.000  for  more  foreign  aid — more  than 
•6.000.000  to  come  from  Baclne  County  of 
of  which  the  people  In  the  city  of  Burlington 
will  supply  laflB.OCO,  each  resident  contrib- 
uting 156.20. 


Cut  our  ahare  of  $56  In  half  and  properly 
manage  lu  expenditure  in  tbe  foreign  aid 
countries  and  well  go  along  onc<'  more.  But 
don't  we  need  that  money  for  our  own  de- 
fense? Our  military  leaders  still  cry  un pre- 
paredness. 

Let's  stop  sacrlflcing  our  owr  country  to 
build  those  countriea  whose  detlre  for  free- 
dom and  a  democratic  way  of  life  is  ques- 
tionable. 


The  Iraaiaa  Traf  edy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coNNEcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  July  30,  1951 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  editorial  from  Life 
magazine,  which  points  out  that,  despite 
the  bungling  of  the  State  Department  in 
the  Iranian  oil-fields  dispute  and  its 
tragic  results,  our  State  Department 
might  have  learned  a  lesson  which  wUl 
be  valuable  in  handling  similar  situa- 
tions in  the  future.  The  editorial  cacH' 
mends  the  efTorts  of  Max  Thornbur?. 
whose  excellent  efforts  at  settling  the 
tense  situation  were  rewarded  with  dis- 
missal from  Iran  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

[Prom  Life  magazine  of  July  30,  1951] 

RXMEMBZS   IKAN  — IJ  ITS  LESSONS  AXE   HXXDD, 

Wx  Wnx  Do  Brtex  Elsxwhexx 

Things  continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse 
in  Iran.  At  this  writing  the  prospects  of 
saving  Iran  from  itself  and  of  saving  Iran's 
oil  for  western  use  are  as  black  aa  tbe  oil 
In  question.  President  Truman's  roving 
fixer.  Averill  Harriman,  has  persuaded  Irani- 
an officials  to  say  they  will  talk  matters 
over  again  with  the  British.  But  the  Irani- 
ans have  come  to  hate  Britain  so  thoroughly 
that  they  would  rather  leave  their  oU  in  tha 
earth  and  let  their  country  go  to  ruin  than 
restore  British  control  of  the  Iranian  ell 
Industry  The  British  refuse  to  produce  and 
process  the  oil  unless  they  are  free  to  run  the 
Industry  which  they  founded,  built  up,  and 
owned  until  the  Iranians  nationallaed  the 
whole  business  last  March. 

There  the  issue  stands,  deadlocked  between 
two  jxusitions  which  are  equally  right  In 
principle  and  wrong  in  practice.  And  there, 
too,  in  massive  confidence  on  the  borders  of 
Iran,  stands  the  Soviet  Union,  ready  to  move 
in  and  pick  up  the  pieces  when  the  disaster 
la  complete. 

What  can  the  United  States  Government 
do  about  It  now?  Not  much,  at  this  stage, 
beyond  the  mediation  Mr.  Harriman  has  been 
trying  to  accomplish.  But  the  American 
people  can  do  something — not,  unfortunate- 
ly, to  repair  the  damage  already  done  in  Iran, 
but  to  guard  against  the  same  sort  of  dam- 
age being  done  elsewhere.  The  Ameiican 
people  can  fix  clearly  in  their  minds,  and 
never  forget,  the  shocking  failure  of  their 
Government  to  move  and  act  in  Iran  when 
there  were  many  chances  to  do  a  great  deal. 
If  there  is  a  certainty  in  thla  era  of  uncer- 
tainties. It  is  that  In  1949  and  1950  tba 
United  States  Government  could  have  pre- 
vented disaster  in  Iran  and  achieved  a  great 
trlumoh  of  enlightened  leadership. 

First  of  all,  tbe  United  States  Government 
could  have  made  a  aerUma  effort  to  arouaa 
tbe  Brltlsb  Government  to  a  freab  aenaa 
of  Its  raaponsibUitiiea  In  Iran.  Instead  tba 
State  Department  succiunbed  to  tbe  Inaana 


pretense  that  tbe  British  Governmant  was 
not  responsible  for  Britlah  oil  policy  In 
Iran — it  was  Just  a  business  matter  botwaen 
the  AngJo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  and  the  Iranian 
Oovemment-  Tbe  simple  fact  war.  and  Is, 
of  course,  that  the  British  Government  is  tbe 
principal  owner  of  the  oil  company.  To 
hold,  as  the  State  Department  did  bold, 
that  anyhow  tbe  United  State*  Oovemment 
could  not  lie  telling  the  sovereign  British 
Government  hew  to  act  was  to  make  non- 
sense of  all  that  Secretary  Acheson  la  so  fond 
of  saying  on  other  occasions  about  the 
mutual  rights  and  responalbtlltles  of  allies. 

The  United  Statea  Oovemment  alao  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  some  concrete  and 
useful  things  on  its  own.  Tbe  young  Shah. 
a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States,  was  eager 
to  cooperate.  So,  in  the  \ery  last  months 
when  somethii^  might  have  been  done,  was 
America  s  most  active  friend  In  Iran.  Premier 
All  Ra^mara.  Now  the  Shah  1a  helpless  and 
Razmara  is  gone,  assassinated  by  an  Iranian 
nationalist. 

If  ever  tliere  was  a  place  for  a  modest, 
well-thouglit-out  program  of  economic  and 
technical  h<;lp.  It  was  in  Iran.  Ambaaaador 
John  C.  Wiley,  who  vent  to  Tehran  tn  1948. 
and  Ambassador  Henry  Grady,  wbo  suc- 
ceeded him  In  June  of  1950.  were  in  turn  led 
to  believe  that  Just  such  a  program  was  com- 
ing up.  and  they  rightly  led  tbe  Iranians 
to  expect  help.  About  all  tbay  azid  tbe 
Iranlana  got  from  Waablngton  waa  naglact. 
A  small  military-aid  proffram  waa  atartad 
and  varlotis  loans  and  grants  were  dlaetnaed. 
But  the  State  Department  simply  did  not 
bother  to  push  them  or  to  work  tbem  into  a 
sensible  whole.  At  tbe  eleventh  hour.  In 
late  1930,  Ambaaaador  Grady  dashed  home 
In  a  desiwlring  effort  to  press  through  at 
least  one  Item— a  W5,0OO.OOO  loan  which 
had  been  allowed  to  stall  on  technicalities. 
It  finally  went  through,  so  late  that  tbe  Iran- 
ians no  longer  wanted  it. 

Nevertheless  a  brilliant  plan  fcv  the  sal- 
vation of  Iran  had  been  worked  out — by 
Overseas  Cotuiultants,  Inc.,  a  private  outfit 
of  American  specialistj  in  tbe  employ  of  tba 
Iranian  Government.  Given  a  modicum  of 
British  cooperation  and  United  Statea  sup- 
port, tbe  plan  might  have  been  Iran's  eco- 
nomic Magna  Carta  and  a  modal  of  western 
effort  in  other  backward  countriea.  It  got 
no  support  from  either  the  British  or  United 
States  Governments,  and  to  the  lasting 
shame  of  both  it  is  a  dead  dream  today.  Last 
March  the  chief  architect  of  tbia  great  fdan, 
Oilman  Max  Tbomburg.  was  actually  en- 
couraged— meaning  asked — to  leave  Iran  by 
his  own  State  Department,  acting  at.  tb«  be- 
hest of  the  British  Government.  The  dis- 
graceftil  ground  for  this  disgraceful  finale 
was  the  tissertion  that  Max  Thomburg  waa 
a  disturbing  Infiuence  In  Iran.  If  the  several 
lackwlts  who  dozed  in  Waabingtcn  while 
Iran  went  down  the  drain  had  done  one- 
tenth  of  what  this  disturber  of  official  peace 
tried  to  get  done,  the  United  StaUs  would 
not  be  despised  as  It  is  in  Iran  today.  And 
the  Soviet  Communists  would  not  be  waiting 
in  quiet  triumph  for  the  prise  that  has  so 
nearly  been  given  to  tbem  by  default. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  his  fellows 
in  failure  are  welcome  to  take  what  comfoi't 
they  can  from  tbe  thought  that  tbe  United 
States  problem  in  Iran  is  very  complex  and 
very  difficult.  Of  course  it  la  complex  and 
difficult — in  Iran,  in  tbe  rest  of  the  erupting 
Middle  East,  in  great  areas  of  Asia  and 
Africa  wh«Y  the  fevers  of  human  want  and 
national  aspiration  are  rising.  With  tba 
best  will,  the  most  Intelligent  policy,  and 
tbe  strongest  action  poaiilble.  tbera  can  ba  no 
absolute  certainty  of  succcaa  in  any  at  tbeae 
places.  But  there  la  one  abaolute  certainty  : 
It  Is  certain  that  commimtam  la  goliig  to 
win  and  freedom  la  gotng  to  loaa  In  tbaae 
pLicea  if  tba  United  Stataa  dooi  no  better 
from  now  on  tbaa  It  baa  doo*  ta  Iran- 
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TVBktnc  o'  It  tfc^  •»!.  •ny  AmerJcan  In 
hAi  muwa  is  Ixruod  to  pyercetre  that  th* 
United  Statw  should  have  done  better  in 
Inn  and  must  do  h«tter  •lMVb«re.  If  enough 
Amarmca  d*t«rmlne  to  make  their  ecuntnr'i 
btat  food  cnnuKh  far  the  probiema  tind  ne- 
evBttlM  thtft  conrront  the  United  State* 
•Dd  its  »nis«  In  »o  Ritjch  of  the  vDild,  there 
naed  be  no  more  Irans. 


A  fnitH  TW  Mfuk  B«  C«iiiptele<l 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


Di  TH«  Housi  or  nxpneEstrTATTVTa 
Monday.  July  30,  19S1 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
in  the  Rxcoffo  excerpts  from  an  article 
which  has  appeared  in  the  American 
Engineer,  official  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers. 
The  article  points  up  the  feasibility,  from 
an  engineering  stamipolnt.  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Nature  and 
man  have  completed  95  percent  of  the 
cbanneK  It  is  necessary  to  make  im- 
iwoymenta  In  only  a  short  stretch  of  the 
rtrer  to  open  a  magnificent  water  high- 
way, 3J47  miles  long,  to  supplement  the 
eeoiumlc  growth  and  the  defensive 
strenrth    of    the    United    States    and 


irMm  the  Amertaan  Knglneer  d  April  1961 1 
To  the  layman  and  even  to  many  profee- 
rtcv."'ala.  tbe  tboaght  of  making  a  ahlp  chan- 
IMI  a.680  mlJea  long— tbe  length  of  the 
kvuy  from  Ouluth  to  tbe  Atlantic 
cm  the  irapoaalble.  Actually 
a  channel  exlata  for  about  95  percent 
at  that  dlatasoe.  and  It  la  the  completion  of 
tbe  )ob  itartcd  by  man  and  nature  that  baa 
beaa  a  favorite  debate  tupl«  for  many  years. 
Ovtalde  at  almpie  dredging,  the  bulk  of  the 
worfe  to  be  done  le  on  the  130  miles  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  running  between  Ogdens- 
Wm%.  N.  T..  and  MootreaL  Along  thla 
roote  will  be  built  a  large  dun.  powerhouse. 
tbrae  loeka  in  the  Infmattonai  section  of 
the  St.  lAwrence  Slver,  four  locks  In  the 
Canadian  sectkm.  and  dredgtag  la  the  vari- 
ous reachea.  Tlila  wUl  cost,  aoeordlng  to 
Maj.  Oen.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  Chief  of  Engineers. 
United  States  An»y.  around  a  billion  dollars 
with  the  United  SUtea  paying  six  mlUlon 
and  the  Canamana  about  tour.  Inasmuch  as 
Canada  baa  sheady  spent  one  hundred  and 
thmy-two  mUIton  and  the  United  States 
thirty-two  mllUoo  on  evlstlng  works  com- 
ptMng  iBtegral  parts  of  the  project,  the  cost 
to  coatplete  the  project  Is  estimated  at 
•Ight  hoBdred  mllUoa.  of  which  this  country 
would  pay  oat  five  hundred  and  seveoty- 
tnUUoo  and  the  Canadtana  two  hun- 
and  thirty  mllllaa. 

tpemtmxa  also  strsss  the  fact  t^at  op- 

te  tl  pcroent  of  our  merchant  marine 

OM  the  n-root  channel  depth.    In 

It.  aeneral  Plek  elaiiaa  that  the 

It  Orsat  Lakaa  fleet  could  operate  over 

ST-IOot  seaway  without  restriction.     As 

ahlpa.  esrtala   praetloal 

lavolvad  la  oysrattm 

the  gsasisl  says,  tend  to 

the  ouaahar  of  vsasate  that  eouU 
the  seaway  if  a  tV-<lB««  asotMiUac 


V  jBditlons 
la  the  Amert- 


can  merchant  fleet  with  'hf  •x.-p'-t'.  n  •: 
▼ery  larj^e  tranw-x-ean  '-re  carrifr^  anr"  '\tf^r- 
tankera  could   transit   tfte  'n-'.-^n   -«>:i-4-;tv 

Wt.at  of  electric  priwrr''  Plar.-;  r;-;  :  .  '.-t 
a  2.200  000  horsepower  hvdr'-«'leciric  siati  n 
in  the  ii'.terni«'icnAi  rap.  !.-.  ■.*'<.*tlon  Not 
only  la  there  a  h\ise  vitume  "' 
nln^  d'wnhlU  here  >^ir  -he  ', 
e"'-nn«Mi  "f  the  flnw  Is  I'r'.^*'  v 
This  niOAV.a  *r  i'  .■■  :;:  "  -t;-' 
dry  mnr.iiw,  -ill.  i^r^e  AOi^Jiiw.a  .i  generating 
r.ip-ioitv  sta:..i  .''..■'  I".  >  ''  '.red  that  the 
L'lUted  '^*  ites  ■\:.l  *  t  ji  .o  :  $188,000,000 
Tr  ;ts  hi:r  'f  *^e  p  t^t  project  and  thai 
H  POO  OOk,  "c*.:  jc;;   -A  c'-'i'i  if     :>t  electrtclly  win 


rtlon 

W   'I'l-'^      I-.;.     . 

o  -r     '-    ■-■  '! 

'.::ip'jriant. 

n   during 


be  A\aiJahle  each  ytir     ' 

per  )c!y:w:it'    ^.    v^.' 

r.'s  1  ra-'t  'h.i'  ;•  -vf 
northeastern  United  Sta 
C''!;.^!f!er  m-'^'i".*?  '.* 
t.,  mc've  i;:  Elec'r'c  ■■■'i* 
State  pay  2«  percent  m>r»:: 
tlie  na 
This  : 


,1   ens'. 


i  J7  mills 
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.(A    arms  lefiue 

'"--  in  New  York 

r  ftectrldty  than 

ni.il  a^er,ict  a:i(!  Uits  10  percent  less. 

m.r.!    vav    ircounta  for  the  (act 


that  eftry  Neur  Vers  G-vrnor  since  Al  Smith 
ha.s  been  '.<  r  the  power  pie;ei-t  in  spjie  of  the 
fact  that  the  p.rt  1  Ntw  Y  r<  U  opposed 
to   It. 

The  Pt  L.TiTP".:*'  =pfiw>.v  -"i..  his  much 
.itT'^nif  ar.d  well  -rj'ar.lr<Hl  Tip  -iMon  and. 
although  stich  new  arfiitnens  .'•;  nat.mal 
security  and  t^Us  to  --air  the  wa\  have  been 
Introduced,  those  fl-hicz  for  the  project  still 
see  a  l^ng  hard  r'«id  ahenfj  But.  In  nio- 
ments  of  strength,  th-'v  point  :v.i  that  the 
TVA  and  even  .such  ol.l  devel..p:r.ent8  as  the 
Panama  Canal,  met  with  sccTcl'irs;  opposi- 
tion only  to  win  .'it  !n  the  e^.'i  T^.-'  :■••'- 
sit. on,  on  the  other  hind,  feels  !t  ran  fleht 
a  long  and  very  effective  delavlne  actiui.  and 
tinvone  mu.st  aclivnr  "hs-  •!>•.  ..  "  -  »  l.'t  M 
experience  up<jn  which  to  b.i-se  tt:  'ir 
optimism 

If  the  go-ahead  !s  f'~rthroin!ns  very  Iltf'e 
time  would  be  l-'-?.*  The  Corpus  •'  En^ir-.t-e's 
says  that  (general  plana  and  spe^ifl;  atlon> 
have  been  prepared  on  the  en^re  !unl-p  ir- 
poee  project  For  all  tn;tlal  const  urtio.i 
features  Includlni?  acc«K  facilities.  tr.in.smls 
slon  lines  for  p^iwer  and  so  f(  rth.  as  well  as 
Initial  work  on  the  main  dam.  powerhouse. 
snd  navlaratlon  »tr\ictures.  contract  plivns 
and  specifications  are  on  hand  F'r  the 
long  Sault  Dam  for  example,  the  general 
plans,  speclftcatlons.  ;»nd  design  analvsi.s  have 
been  completed  The  plans  and  spe-uica- 
tlons,  says  the  Corps,  are  .'ufflcienUv  n  m- 
pletc  to  permit  adverHsl-ii?  for  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  dam  and  Its  aaafeing 
earth  dikes. 

Will  Congress  say  "Tes"? 


Dam  tlie  Floods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P  SCRIVNER 

or  kaHsas 
IN  THl  HODSB  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

llr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  only  a  few  days  have  passed 
since  the  headline  news  wa.s  the  terrific 
floods  In  Kansas,  I  am  sure  Member*^  of 
the  House  realiie  the  urgency  of  Imme- 
diate actton  along  those  rivers  tu  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  such  devastation. 

The  losres  of  farms  and  factories  of 
h<»iies.  schools,  churtrhes.  bu-^mes-s 
houses.  Industrial  plants  will  exceed  one 
billion  dollars. 

If  this  Nation  can  rehabilitate  citii'ens 
of  other  countries,  lorn  by  war.  certainly 


it  can  spend  some  of  the  tax  noaoney  it 
collect  to  protect  our  own  citizens  from 
tlip  devastation  of  rtoodwaters. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Kxlay  ir^troduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
author./atiton  of  flood-control  projects 
on  the  Republican  and  Delaware  Rivers. 
tributaries  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  Marais 
de.s  Cy- nes  and  its  tnbutaries.  and  on 
thf  Marmaton.  I  tru.st  the  Public  Works 
C'lDimitiee  Aili  give  this  bill  the  imme- 
diaie  auention  it  deserves  and  needs. 


How  the  Miami  Valley  Abolished  Floods 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:VIARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  BREEN 

or  cm:o 
IN    THE  HOV.-E  OF  REPRES5:NTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  J 351 

Mr  BREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  lo  call  attention  to  the  loUowm? 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Dayton 
•  Ohio  Daily  News  of  Sunday,  July  22, 
1951; 
How    ins   Miami    Valley    Abolished   Flcgds 

The  ^><  |,ile  ';f  the  regions  aeva.?tated  by 
the  K.-i:isaa-Oklahoma-Mlsscur!  flccds.  it 
they  are  smart,  will  start  reading  up  on 
the  history  of  the  Dayton  flood. 

Dayton  and  tho  Miami  Valley  turned  lt3 
fluixi  oi  Miiich  1913— the  greatest  disaster 
f.r'.m  water  up  to  its  time— into  the  last 
:'.  ••  (i  The  people  of  the  Missouri -Ml«sls- 
sipni  watershed  can.  If  they  have  the  ImaRl- 
nation  and  the  jprlt.  turn  their  blllJon -dollar 
fl'XKl  In  to  the  last  flood. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  U  worth  a  pound 
of  ctire;  but  it  la  far  harder  to  obtain.  Fail- 
ure to  ■  rc'inize  effectively  to  prevent  war  haa 
caused  two  International  calamities  in  thia 
century.  Only  now.  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  tt.s  stand  In  Korea — products  of 
ft  belatedly  learned  lesson — do  we  have  a 
flKhtln«  chance  to  forge  the  protection  that 
win  make  unnecessary  the  cure. 

In  Dayton  and  the  Miami  Valley  the  ounce 
of  prevention  was  not  brought  without  great 
strugKie  and  cost.  After  the  work  of  bury- 
ing ti^e  dead,  rescuing  the  marooned,  feed- 
ing the  stranded,  removing  debris,  and  re- 
building a  large  part  of  a  city  was  completed. 
there  remained  the  danger  that  the  com- 
munity would  fall  to  rise  to  the  cballeoge  to 
avert  future  floods. 

But  the  community  waa  aaoused  and  It 
WAS  ble&fied  with  tough,  aggreaalve.  Imagina- 
tive leadership.  The  flrst  Impetus  was  pro- 
vided by  a  specially  created  Ohio  Flood  Coia- 
mtjsslou.  But  sooQ  Daytca  cltiBena  were 
meeting  to  raise  money  for  a  detailed  sur- 
vey At  thia  meeting,  the  late  Adam  Schanta 
struck  the  spark  that  Ignited  the  conserv- 
aiicv  pri.jject.  Pointing  out  that  property 
damage  from  this  single  flood  ran  to  $140  - 
coo, 000.  he  proposed  a  subacriptlon  for  the 
survey  if  M. 000  000.  He  offered  himself  to 
put  up  tlOO.OOO.  The  citizens'  meeting  at 
once  lifted  It^  sights  and  the  trail  that  led 
t  >  the  conservancy  program  was  broicen. 

The  survey  was  organljed  and  headed  by 
C<  1  E  A  Deeds.  J.  A,  McMahon.  one  of  the 
ablest  and  finest  men  Ohio  has  ever  sent 
tu  the  House  of  Repreaentatives,  was  en- 
ii.tgtKl  to  draft  a  bill  to  create  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District.  A  brlill&nt  young 
engineer,  who  had  been  supervising  engineer 
of  Federal  drainage  Investigations  a  few 
years  earlier,  and  who  also  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  design  of  reclamation  works 
1.1   the   Southern  States,  was  selected   by  a 
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committee  ccmpoaed  of  Walter  S.  Kidder  and 
Gaylord  Cummins.  Tbe  engineer  was  Arthur 
Morg^an.  Many  years  later.  largely  on  the 
basis  of  his  brilliant  design  of  the  conser- 
vancy. Morgan  was  called  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  head  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

With  the  personnel  assembled  and  the 
grand  design  drawn,  the  battle,  of  course, 
was  onij  beginning.  There  was  the  cus- 
tomary public  Inertia  to  be  overcome,  and 
there  was  the  usual  violent  obstruction  by 
perv.  r:s  who  thought  their  owa  interests 
would  be  harmed  by  the  project. 

A  fateful  battle  to  get  the  legislature  to 
pass  the  conservancy  hill  by  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  was  won  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins  and  partly  by  grace  of  a  stroke 
of   parliamentary  alertness. 

The  story  of  how  the  five  conservancy 
dams  were  built  at  a  cost  of  ISS.OOO.ftTO 
(about  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  flood) 
Is  familiar  to  all  Daytonians,  So  is  the 
story  of  how  the  last  of  the  bonds  was  paid 
off,  slightly  before  the  maturity  date  in  1949. 
Equally  familiar  la  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  no  destructive  floods  in  the  Miami 
Valley  since  1913;  the  fact  that  the  fears 
of  the  upstream  counties  that  water  would 
be  backed  up  to  flood  their  farm  lands  was 
long  since  proved  unfounded;  the  fact  that 
generous  compensation  was  paid  farmers 
whose  lands  lay  on  the  proposed  reservoir 
floors,  the  fact  that  the  conservancy  has 
been  universally  popular  In  its  own  region 
and  that  it  has  stood  as  a  model  before  the 
world. 

Not  least  among  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
conservancy  was  the  feasibility  of  creating 
special  authorities  to  work  across  county 
lines.  In  recent  jrears  even  States  lines  have 
been  obliterated  In  the  successful  search 
for  a  solution  to  regional  drainage,  harbor, 
and  other  problems. 

Now  the  peoples  of  the  Missouri-MlKls- 
slppl  watershed  know  the  cost  of  failing  to 
unite  to  prevent  disaster.  As  they  dig  out 
from  the  flood  they  can  use  the  example  of 
the  Miami  Valley  conservancy.  They  can 
use  the  example  of  the  larger  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Their  problem  is  larger 
and  more  complicated  than  was  that  of 
either  of  these  but  at  least  It  la  not  new; 
they  have  guldeposts  to  follow.  Indeed  t.hey 
have  the  minimum  blueprint  of  the  Pick- 
Sljan  plan  and  the  maximum  blueprint  of 
the  proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

Perhaps  now  they  will  be  ready  to  wage 
the  kind  of  fight  against  inertia  and  vested 
Interest  which  was  fought  and  won,  nearly 
40  years  ago,  in  Dayton. 


MacArthnr's  Speecb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1951 

Mr,  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicxiRD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Post  of  July  27, 
1951: 

MAcAETHtra'a  Snacn 

No  doubt  mUllona  of  people  who  heard 
and  saw  General  MacArthiir  deliver  his 
speech  at  the  State  House  were  captivated 
by  his  magnetic  personality  and  his  master- 
ful oratory.  If  the  general  retains  his  pres- 
ent extraordinary  physical  vigor  for  another 
year,  he  may  well  be  a  forceful  factor  in  the 


1952  Presidential  cmmpalfrn.  even  If.  as  he 
says,    he    will   not    be   a   candidate   himself. 

But  a  ccdd  analysis  of  the  speech  rereaJa 
that  it  is  pretty  well  filled  up  with  platitudes 
and  inconsistencies.  In  what  might  be 
termed  the  preamble  to  his  speech,  he  said 
be  was  speaking  "with  neither  partisan  affi- 
liation new  political  purpose."  and  then  he 
went  on  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with 
an  outright  political  speech  aimed  directly 
at  the  Truman  administration.  Even  though 
still  a  member  of  the  Armed  Pca-ces.  and 
therefore  still  subject  to  the  authority  of  his 
Commander  in  Chief  and  fired  for  flouting 
that  authority,  he  said.  "I  shall  raise  my 
voice  as  loud  and  as  often  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  people,"  For 
this  sentiment  he  must  be  commended,  but 
he  might  bear  in  mind  that  he  Is  permitted 
to  talk  as  General  MacArthur  only  through 
the  sufferance  of  his  Commander  In  Chief. 

The  general  speaks  of  corruption  In  high 
quarters  and  then  says  it  is  a  disease  "un- 
fortunately common  to  all  nations."  He 
might  well  have  also  said  It  was  common 
to  all  parties,  as  we  learned  in  the  early 
1920s  when  the  Tea  Pot  Dome  scandal 
broke  out  in  the  Harding  administration. 

He  would  abolish  war  as  utterly  futile  and 
always  a  complete  failure  as  an  arbiter  of 
international  dissensions.  But  in  the  next 
breath  he  says  we  mtist  ix  prepared  to  meet 
the  trial  If  war  comes  and  then  "gear  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policies  toward  the  ul- 
timate goal — the  abolition  of  war."  This  we 
understand  is  the  whole  purpose  of  our  de- 
fense program  and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact — 
to  build  up  a  military  power  so  strong  that 
no  enemy  nation  will  dare  go  to  war  with 
us — "peace  through  strength." 

He  declared  that  the  Korean  war  was  fu- 
tile, and  that  after  millions  of  casualties  had 
been  suffered,  nothing  was  settled  and  no 
issue  decided.  But  even  while  he  was  speak- 
ing the  U.  N.  and  Red  conferees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  were  reported  in  agreement 
on  the  subjects  for  discussion  to  bring  about 
the  cease-fire  order.  We  may  well  wonder 
would  we  have  been  that  far  along  now,  if 
General  MacArthur  had  his  way  in  carrying 
the  war  over  into  Manchuria.     We  wonder. 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  all  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  says  and  proposes,  we  hail 
him  as  a  great  soldier,  a  great  orator  and. 
for  his  able  work  In  Japan,  a  great  states- 
man. But  we  believe  he  will  continue  to 
serve  his  country  better  If  he  abandons  his 
present   partisan   role   of   political   critic. 


Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   UASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recohd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
of  July  29.  1951: 

StricMXNG  Up  thx  MAcAJSTirtnt  Visit 

Now  that  General  MacArthur  has  "faded 
away"  from  the  New  England  scene,  a  few 
last  Impressions  would  seem  to  be  in  order 
before  his  whirlwind  visit  is  permaneniily 
assigned  to  the  archives.  That  the  event 
was  a  memorable  one  in  Boston  history  goes 
without  saying.  The  general  left  a  strong 
Imprint  of  his  personality  on  all  he  met  here, 
even  those  with  whom  he  had  the  most  fleet- 
ing contacts,  and  he  climaxed  his  tour  with 


a  hard-hitting  addreaa  to  the  IcgMsttire  that 
in  many  respects  was  the  moat  forceful  ainc* 
his  dismissal  as  Par  East  eoouztander. 

The  enthusiasm  engendered  wms  remark- 
able for  one  who  has  been  out  of  the  lime- 
light for  some  months  and  over  whose  rwcall 
the  flrst  flush  of  Indignation  had  passed.  It 
must  rank  high  in  the  nmlm  of  welcomes  to 
visiting  dignltartea  If  It  lacked  the  hysteria 
of  the  greeting  to  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  who 
preceded  him  here  by  exactly  34  years — less 
2  days — it  was  because  the  circumstances 
were  different  and  the  present  age  is  a  more 
sober  one.  Its  closest  parallel,  perhaps,  was 
the  visit  of  Gen.  Dwight  Elsenhower  on 
November  12.  1945.  for  these  two  Army  heroes 
have  much  in  common  in  the  high  regard 
in  which  they  are  held  here  as  elsewhere. 

MacArthur's  coming  served  to  dispel  at 
least  two  false  notions  that  are  commonly 
held.  It  showed  that  Dame  Boston  Is  not 
too  sedAte  to  kick  up  her  heels  when  the 
occasion  warrants,  for  this  reception  was 
deAnitely  on  the  exuberant  side  It  also 
showed  that  the  general  is  not  always  ths 
austere,  grim-vlsaged  Individual  he  is  pic- 
tured to  be.  He  gave  us  another  facet  of  his 
character  entirely — affabUity.  geniality  and 
a  general  aura  of  good  feUowship.  It  added 
a  pleasant  note.  Indeed,  to  the  proceedings. 

And.  of  course.  Boston  tbok  to  Its  heart 
the  gracious,  attractive  Mrs.  MacArthur.  Her 
quiet  charm  endeared  her  to  all.  She  seemed 
almost  fragile  until  one  recalled  the  tenacity 
with  which  she  stayed  at  her  husband's  side 
during  the  dlOcult  war  years  which  Included 
a  precarious  existence  in  a  bomb-shaken 
cottage  with  her  son  on  Corregidor  and  a 
perilous  escape  by  PT  boat  and  plane. 

Her  married  life  certainly  has  been  an 
eventful  and  difficult  one.  beinf  lived  en- 
tirely on  foreign  soil  In  contrast  to  her  earlier 
yars.  Yet  there  was  no  touch  of  gray  In 
her  hair.  She  did  not  in  the  least  show  her 
52  years  nor,  for  that  matter,  did  her  hus- 
band his  71.  They  were  a  truly  devoted 
couple.  The  general  revealed  In  a  thotisand 
gestures  his  deep  solicitude  for  her  at  every 
stage  of  the  Journey — the  anxious  way  he 
looked  back  toward  her  car  when  they  were 
separated;  the  promptness  with  which  he 
would  step  up  to  hold  her  arm  when  she 
showed  the  slightest  sign  of  faltering  befors 
the  flashbulb  barrage.  And  she.  for  her 
part,  was  the  typical,  proud,  unselfish  wife, 
desirous  only  of  remaining  In  ths  background 
so  that  the  full  spotlight  could  play  on  her 
husband  whom  she  so  obviously  adored. 

It  woiild  have  been  nice  If  this  appealing 
family  portrait  could  have  been  rounded  out 
by  the  appearance  of  their  son.  but  unfor- 
tunately  this  was  not  to  be  as  he  was  else- 
where engaged.  But  we  know  that  he  is  the 
unassuming,  upstanding  young  boy  to  be 
expected  of  two  such  flne  parents,  and  that 
he  wUl  be  a  credit  to  them  and  his  illustrious 
name. 

Regarding  the  MacArthur  speech,  main 
point  of  his  visit,  the  general  was  at  his 
best  when  he  sketched  the  Ineptitude  and  be- 
wilderment of  our  Far  Bast  policies,  and  his 
most  telling  point  was  the  vindication  of 
his  own  views  regarding  the  importance  of 
Formosa,  cease-fire  procedure  and  the  like — 
views,  the  expression  of  which  at  the  time, 
cost  him  his  Job.  But  there  were  political 
overtones  and  incousistencles  In  his  remarks 
on  the  ill  effects  of  loyalty,  the  importance 
of  which  he  as  an  Army  man  must  realize, 
tbe  evils  of  taxation  and  the  stress  on  re- 
prisals, which  he  said,  entirely  without  reason 
we  believe,  that  he  mttst  endure  if  he  talks 
out  of  turn.  Some  of  the  thingu  he  desires, 
like  abolishing  all  wars  and  at  the  same  time 
wiping  cut  communism.  wliUe  striking  a  poj]. 
ular  chord,  are  more  easily  stated  than 
achieved. 

At  the  outset  he  was  careful  to  explain 
that  his  er^ech  had  neither  partisan  alBlla 
tion  nor  political  purpose.     But  *alle  oe  w.i.-> 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MAauorr«rm 

III  THX  Bocas  or  vtarataMKT ativms 

Mondat.  JMtv  3$.  1951 

Ifr.     ifcCORMACK.       Ui      Speaker. 
vnder  leaw  to  extend  my  rcmmrlu  tn  the 
I  tnclxKie  the  following  editorial 
the  Boston   i^rmveler  of  July  tl, 

iUl: 

iUcAmvu  Taucs  Pihjtics 

Tto  paopi*  oi  hcmtom  and  at  wrtnl  otb«r 
port*  of  MMMcbowtto  have  tod  ttolr  kmg- 
ovottMi  cbonoa-to  rm  and  a{if>Uad  oim  at 
tido  eooaUT'i  freat  military  flguras,  Oenoral 
Mirintnir  In  his  visit  amoac  a>  tbc  (cn- 
wal  and  ata  channlnc  wtf*  Uvod  up  to  any 
lowitMilili  opaetatloQ  of  vtot  tbelr  appear- 
aaea  and  totovtor  abould  tova  toen.  We 
tfooM  t5at  maoT  ««n  dteappotntcd. 

Tto  gOBonJ'a  apoecto  toforo  tto  aaaembled 
graaval  ootirt  la  aooarthlnc  aiao  again.  In 
toa  telmltaWa  atyla  at  rtotorte,  MacArthur 
loahTil  out  at  Ttrmally  rwry  poUcy  of  tb« 
Oovammmt.  docnaatle  and  foralcB.  Be  did 
It  wttk  a  Uttarneaa  that  tto  dapoeed  Far 
■aat  «««— rT^»rtw»».  nnd  not  tofoTC  equaled 
and  tn  a  tone  tbat  vao  stroncly  poUtlcai. 

Mo  ono  would  dany  MacArthtir  hia  atoo> 
tata  rlgfat  to  expreaa  hla  rlova  on  the  polltl- 
aal  eourse  thla  country  Is  taking.  Looaed 
tba  raotrmlnts  of  aettva  military  con- 
It  may  evan.  aa  to  aald.  to  hla  duty 
to  avoid  ainning  by  allanea  on  tto  poiltloal 
and  military  dareloiancnta  ttot  disturb 
htm.  But  tto  MacArtbnr  at  tto  statebouae 
oa  WtiSuaaday  nlftit  was  talkln«  aa  a  poU- 
tteal  man  and  to  can  to  anawared  aa  aucb 
trtthoot  wlthdrawlnf  from  him  one  bit  at 
tto  raapact  due  him  for  hla  anormoua  mili- 
tary acoonpUahmants. 

Wbat  would  liacArthnr  autotttuta  for  the 
Gorarament  poUclaa  tor  which  to  czpreaaad 
aooli  biting  oontampt7  We  can  aaaume  that 
la  doiMatta  policy  hla  genaraUttaa  would. 
If  tganalatad  Into  actkm.  plaoa  him  In  the 
•itraaaa  rtght  wing  at  tto  Bapubllcan  Party. 
Wa  eaa  only  guaaa  how  much  of  a  roU-baek 
•r  tto  ao-coUod  welfare  auto  tto  genaral-a 
would  require,  but  It  would  to  ooa- 
Tto  otttUxM  of  hla  aoeial  views, 
la  43Utte  clear. 
19a  caanot  aay  aa  much  for  his  foreign 
opiakna.  la  thla  vital  area  of  na- 
liafiialnn  MacArthur  aevmed  to  hold 
tbmx  are  tn  coatradletton  of  each  ocbar. 
at  the  aama  ttma  baillgaient  and 
B*  favorad  a  bigger  war  la  Asia,  yat 
to  to  (or  flghtlng  It.  even  now. 
a  HBaUar  burtgat^  8a  atumptad  to 
jMttfy  hla  own  aaU-KMaatlagly  baU^eraat 
Q9m  at  a  eaaaa  lira  to  tto  Chlnaaa  and  at  tto 
W«a  tiaa  attaelMd  tba  U.  M.'e  agreamant  to 
gt  HMt  talft  ahout  a  tmoa  whaa  tto  oOar 
tto  otlMw  aMa.  Ba  want  out  of  hie 
It  talka  with  tto  tota 
It" 

la  sympatliy 
,  tCMaovt  of  Umttad  war 
wa  have  toea  aghttag  ta  Bocaa.  Blahortlttty 
to  It  JtoHHiii  tot  rataaaaeat  fram  anaamand 
lOM  hateta  Mr.  Traaaaa  aaqwltad  tto  nerva 
t3  da  tt. 


Be  bai  failed  to  reeofnlisc  that  th<»  frm 
world  waa  not  prepared  to  fl«ht  tnythtni; 
tout  a  limited  war  In  Asia.  He  B?e«  no  ad- 
vantage for  us  In  tto  limited  pe&ce  thut 
must  follow  a  limtted  war.  even  ii  tt  buys  ua 
tmmaaaurabiy  valuable  time.  H^  admlu  no 
•spoct  of  rtctory  In  ttie  halt  put  to  Commu- 
Blst  amP^eel'^'"  *^^^  "^  (h«  new  arren^cth  and 
will  with  which  this  auccesaful  coUrctlv© 
action  has  endowed  America  and  its   allies 

With  the  Kenerai  8  t^dgmeut  of  the  worth 
of  the  aacrUlce  in  Korea  we  believe  the  ma- 
J<wlty  of  Amerlcnna  diaagree  And  his  po- 
litical adberenta  wuuld  do  well  lu  remembrr 
that  the  present  admtnlstration  in  Idenr.sflpd 
with  the  policy  of  stopping  annresBnai  and 
the  spread  of  war  at  the  Ic  west  ctMt  ui  men 
and  treasure. 

llacArthur  made  one  statement  which  If 
It  remains  In  peoples  mlnda  aa  the  niessiitje 
of  his  speech,  could  do  ^rtait  harm  tu  <  ur 
mobUiaatlon  proi^r&m.  He  said  we  were  s  > 
strong  "that  talk  of  imminent  threat  u:  our 
national  security  through  the  applicaiun  uf 
external  farce  U  pure  nunsenae  " 

We  cannot  believe  that  tne  gener:il  was 
aerioualy  arguing  for  the  let-down  m  pre- 
paredness hla  words  appear  to  cond'i.e  It 
all  depends  what  be  meant  by  "imaiip.eMT  ' 
We  thin^  most  Americana  will  feel  tnat  the 
threat  Is  "immediate"  and  "ominous"  and 
will  act  accordingly.  General  MacArthur  to 
tto  contrary  notwithstanding. 


Jaaws  J.  HafAB  Jaiior  Hif h  School :  Aa 
Appropriate  Tribute  to  a  Wonderful  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  RE?4ARKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAi.:Toa.NU 
IN  THE  HOUS«  OP  REPEIES2NTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Including  In  my  remarks  a  very  fine  edi- 
torial from  the  Times- Herald,  of  Vallejo. 
Calif.,  concerning  Dr.  James  Jo.seph 
Hopan. 

In  December  1929  I  wa;5  in  Washing- 
ton, representing  the  city  of  Stockton  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the 
Stockton  deep-water  channel  project. 
At  that  time  I  had  the  ?rood  fortune  to 
meet  Speaker  Longworth  and  to  have  a 
long  conversation  with  him  m  the  Speaic- 
ers  office.  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
served  in  the  same  branch  of  the  Army 
as  his  brother -in- tow.  Quentui  Ruose- 
velt,  Mr.  Long  worth  wa^s  unusually  cor- 
dial. 

Among  other  things,  he  asked  me  vho 
represented  my  district  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  I  said  Charles 
P  Curry,  he  said.  "You  are  lucky  because 
jrou  really  have  two  Congressmen  Mr 
Curry  is  a  very  respected  and  able  Mem- 
l)er  of  the  House,  and  Dr  Hogan  really 
repreaenta  you  ai^o,  and  has  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  Members  of  the 
House  " 

Later,  when  I  became  a  Member  of 
tha  Kouae  of  Reprtsentatlves,  I  learned 
that  this  statement  was  literally  true. 
The  Meml)er  who  told  me  more  about 
Dr.  Rogan  than  any  other  Member  was 
Maal  C.  BClchener,  of  Michigan.  In  those 
days  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
sot  have  a  doctor,  as  it  does  now.  Dr. 
Kosan  would  frequently  be  called  on  I  y 


Members  for  medical  adrlce.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Michener  not  only  did  Dr. 
Hogan  help  Members  with  their  health 
problems  but  he  had  a  magnetic  per- 
sonality that  soon  won  the  confidence  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Also  he  had  a  charming  and 
talented  wife  who  was  very  popular  with 
the  congressional  wives.  As  a  couple 
they  developed  tremendous  good  will 
among  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Evidences  frequently  crop  up.  In  my 
conversations  with  some  of  the  older 
Members  of  the  House,  of  the  remark- 
able hold  that  Dr.  Hogan  had  on  the 
confidence  and  the  friendship  of  the 
Congre-ssmen  who  knew  him.  Hon.  Ca.ii, 
Vinson,  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
coramittee  on  which  I  have  the  hontr 
to  serve,  has  told  me  several  times,  with 
much  pride,  how  he  "helped  Charley 
Curry  and  Dr.  Hogan  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  to 
Alameda."  Others  have  testified  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Hogans  were  held. 

What  appeals  to  me  most,  however,  is 
that  this  fine  man  came  to  Washington 
to  represent  his  adopted  city  of  Vallejo. 
not  for  pay,  but  because  he  loved  the 
city  of  his  choice,  because  it  and  its 
people  had  been  so  good  to  Dr.  Hogan. 
His  was  a  labor  of  love  and  that  plus  his 
great  personality  is  what  made  him  so 
successful  in  representing  Vallejo  in  the 
Nation  s  capital. 

I  never  realized  till  I  read  this  splendid 
editorial  what  a  great  success  Dr.  Hogan 
was  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  was 
really  a  statesman  without  public  office 
and  an  ambassador  without  portfolio. 
Many  people  are  happier  and  Vallejo  is 
a  better  city  because  of  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hogan.  I  hope  that  the  children  who 
attend  the  high  school  named  in  his 
honor  will  learn  atwut  him  and  his  ac- 
complishments. It  will  inspire  every 
one  of  them  and  plant  in  them  the  de- 
sire to  live  a  useful  and  fruitful  life. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vallejo'B  third  junior  high  school  Is  to  be 
named  ui  the  memory  of  Dr.  James  Joseph 
Hogan,  who  died  July  15.  190.  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  the  result  ol  a  chronic  heart  ail- 
ment. Dr.  Hogan  was  TO  years  old  at  tha 
time  of  hla  death. 

After  9  years,  the  community  to  which 
Dr  Hogan  contributed  so  very  much  Is  be- 
latedly giving  to  him.  in  at  least  some  small 
measure,  the  honor  he  deserved  throughout 
almost  all  ci  hla  lifetime. 

Dr  Hogan  waa  a  Vallejoan.  But  actually, 
few  Vallejoans  ever  realized,  even  many  of 
his  good  frlenda.  that  hla  mind  and  his 
heart  belonged  to  the  world  Itself.  Few 
knew,  and  "Dr.  Jim"  was  not  the  type  to 
tell  them,  that  his  research  in  the  field  of 
vaccine  and  blood  plasma  saved  many  thou- 
sands of  Uvea. 

For  doctors  the  world  over,  Dr.  Martin  H. 
Fischer,  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  when  Dr.  Hogan  died, 
gave  his  friend  a  one-sentencs  eulogy  of 
which  any  doctor  could  t>e  incomparably 
proud 

Dr   Fischer  at  that  time  declared: 

"He  was  the  man  respooslhle  for  the  defi- 
niUun  of  what  oonstltutea  a  proper  lufusion 
to  overcome  surgical  shock." 

Dr.  Fischer  used  "definition"  aa  a  niedlcal 
term.  He  might  have  used  the  word  "dis- 
covery." Of  all  the  thouaaods  of  reaear'  tiers 
who   preceded   him,    through    more    i.  .  i    a 
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century.  Dr.  Hogan  was  the  first  to  make 
that  discovery.  It  was  a  mUestona  in  tha 
history  of  medicine. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege In  San  Francisco,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  and 
licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
It  «a5  In  England  that  he  did  bis  postgrad- 
uate work. 

His  'definition"  discovery,  as  It  related  to 
su.^'gical  shock,  was  made  when  he  was  a 
young  man. 

As  far  back  as  1915.  he  went  to  Europe  at 
t!ie  invitation  of  the  German  Government 
at  that  time,  to  Introduce  his  perfectejl  treat- 
ment for  the  Intravenous  use  of  gelatin 
solutions  In  place  of  tranaftjslon  for  shock 
after  wound.s. 

In  England,  he  conferred  with  medical 
authorities  there.  And  In  Paris,  he  demon- 
strated the  treatment  In  the  American  Hos- 
p.tai,  and  the  hospital  at  Jullly,  on  a  corner 
of   'vhe   hi.'storlc  Marne  battlefield. 

On  Lis  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
reciUed: 

"I  saw  plenty  of  the  wounded,  where  they 
were  brought  back  for  secondary  treatment. 
Berlin  is  full  of  them;  London  Is  full  of 
them:  Paris  Is  full  of  thtm.  They  are  every- 
where." 

it  must  have  been  a  source  of  tremendous 
satisfaction  to  Dr.  Hogan  to  realize  that 
thousands  of  the  wounded.  In  all  three  of 
those  great  cities,  and  on  the  battlefields  of 
that  First  World  War,  were  saved  because 
of  his  discovery. 

Yet  somehow,  through  the  many  years 
that  followed.  In  his  own  home  town.  It  was 
not  so  much  for  his  greatness  In  the  medi- 
cal wurld  but  for  his  championing  of  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  and  Vallejo  that  he  was 
best  known  to  the  general  public 

Vallejo  was  not  the  sprawling  metropolis 
then  that  It  is  today,  and  Mare  Island  more 
than  once  had  to  fight  for  Its  very  existence. 

Dr.  Hogan,  of  course,  was  Vallejo's  repre- 
sentative In  Washington.  D.  C.  He  led  the 
fight,  through  the  years.  Always,  he  was 
successful. 

He  had.  among  many  other  qualities,  a 
keen  sense  of  history. 

He  realized.  In  1928.  what  Americas  post- 
war leadership  never  did  realize,  and  what 
most  Americans  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II.  and  even  after  World  War  II. 
did  not  realize. 

Once.  In  an  address  at  Richmond,  he  de- 
clared that  the  Washington  Disarmament 
Ccnference  was  one  of  tha  biggest  farces 
ever  fostered  upjon  the  American  people. 

Our  national  prosperity,  he  declared,  de- 
pended upon  adequate  sea  power.  Ameri- 
can ships  had  to  keep  open  sea  lanes  for 
Americas  merchant  marine.  And  yet.  dur- 
ing those  terrible  months  In  the  Atlantic  In 
the  earlier  days  of  World  War  II.  U-b<jats 
almost  succeeded  in  closing  those  sea  lanes, 
because  our  naval  power  had  been  stripped 
during  the  years  of  peace  that  followed  the 
First  World"  War. 

Perhaps  It  was  his  training  as  a  doctor 
and  a  researcher  that  enabled  him  to  probe 
for  and  find  the  truth  In  all  things. 

He  surely  was  a  realist,  and  yet.  somevrhat 
paradoxically,  he  was  a  great  humanitarian. 
Or  maybe  it  was  that  he  went  further  than 
most,  and  realized  that  the  two  rlghtftUly, 
and  always  in  a  Christian  sense,  must  go  to- 
gether. 

To  those  thousands  whom  the  Greater 
Vallejo  area  has  welcomed  from  every  State 
In  the  Union,  and  who  now  are  employed  at 
Mare  Island.  It  vrtll  be  difficult  to  realize 
that  a  Job  at  that  vital  Installation  some- 
times depended  on  the  success  of  Dr.  Hogan 
In  the  Nation's  capital,  striving  to  save  Mare 
Island  from  Its  unthlnldng  enemies. 

There  were  few  bigger  news  stories  that 
could  break  here,  back  In  those  days,  than 


the  stories  which  revealed,  always  In  bold 
headlines,  that  there  would  be  another  sub- 
marine  for  Mare  Island  to  build,  or  another 
cruiser,  and  more  allocations  for  their  con- 
struction, and  the  Improvement  of  the  yard's 
faclllUes. 

The  climax  probably  was  the  Battle  of 
the  Mudflats.  In  which  Alameda  sought  to 
become  the  new  Mare  Island. 

For  many  days — Indeed,  for  many 
months — It  was  touch  and  go. 

Here  In  Vallejo.  hundreds  of  families — 
fathers  and  mothers  and  their  children — 
waited  for  the  news. 

Finally,  those  who  foogbt  for  Mare  Island 
could  report  triumph. 

"And  there  -vere  many  who  helped  us," 
Dr.  Hogan  would  want  it  said. 

He  surely  would  not  have  considered  hla 
career  somewhat  fabiilous.     And  yet  It  was. 

There  was  his  research  in  medicine  In  his 
youth. 

There  was  a  time,  too,  when  he  practiced 
medicine  here.  Vallejo  waa  not  so  small  that 
it  could  be  said  that  Dr.  Hogan  was,  after 
that  great  and  beloved  tradition  we  have  in 
America,  a  "courtry  doctor" — although  many 
a  call  he  made  In  lae  middle  of  the  night, 
across  muddy  roads,  to  help  ihose  who  need- 
ed medical  attention. 

And  then  there  was  his  activity  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  In  behalf  of  Mare  Island 
and  Vallejo — tn  whose  destiny  he  believed 
with  fervor. 

And  again,  his  research  In  medicine.  Thjtt 
first,  great  love,  he  cherlshtd  until  the  day 
he  died. 

Indeed,  it  was  while  visiting  with  Dr. 
Fischer,  with  the  two  of  them  planning  yet 
more  research  in  their  field,  that  Dr.  Hogan 
died. 

He  had.  of  course,  friends  all  over  Wash- 
ington. A  Navy  man  himself,  he  had  many 
friends  in  the  Navy.  One  was  an  officer 
named  Nlmltz — who  was  to  be  known  to  the 
world  as  Pacific  Fleet  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz.     There  were  many  others. 

Dr.  Hogan.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  count- 
less friends  in  virtually  every  walk  of  life. 
He  was  a  very  democratic  person,  who  liked 
people  very  much. 

Faith,  honesty,  courage — all  the  virtues 
were  his. 

In  the  nine  seemingly  brief  years  since  Dr. 
Hogan  died,  much  has  happened  in  the 
world  and  in  the  Mare  Island-Vallejo  area 
for  which  he  struggled  so  selflessly  and  so 
earnestly  and  so  successfully  through  the 
years. 

Such  is  the  Irony  of  passing  time,  there 
are  thousands  now  living  here,  and  working 
on  Mare  Island,  who  might  ask:  "Dr.  Hogan? 
Who  was  Dr.  Hogan?" 

But  these  are  the  relative  newcomers, 
themselves  helping  to  build  our  community, 
now  Vallejoans  themselves. 

The  Important  thing,  despite  the  fleeting 
years.  Is  the  very  real  fact  that  Dr.  James 
Joseph  Hogan,  a  great  American  in  every 
sense,  did  live  here,  and  did  contribute  so 
very  much  to  the  bettermert  of  the  com- 
munity that  was  his  home  town — ^ven 
though,  in  a  sense,  the  whole  world  at  times 
was  his  "home." 

And  what  is  important,  too,  is  the  fact 
that  students  who  will  attend  the  new  James 
J.  Hogan  Junica-  High  School  can  b<!  proud, 
as  youth  has  a  right  to  be  proud,  of  tbelr 
school's  name. 

In  every  sense.  Dr.  Hogan  was  a  great 
man — a  modest  discoverer,  a  wonderful  hu- 
manitarian, a  man  of  science,  a  courageous 
fighter,  a  saver  of  life  on  a  tremendous  scale, 
a  clvic-mlnded  citizen  In  the  very  best  Amer- 
ican tradition,  a  human  being  who  stniggled 
for  the  rights  of  other  human  beings. 

For  such  a  man,  Vallejo 'a  newrat  Junior 
high  school  will  be  named. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoM,  I  include  the  frllowing  article: 

AcHBSOif  Spkbch  BanuNO  uv  AmicxmrY 
(By   David   Lawrence) 

When  the  Secretary  of  fitate  makes  an 
address,  a  good  deal  of  deliberate  planning 
lies  behind  his  words.  From  his  staff  of 
policy  makers  come  memoranda  that  lay 
down  the  points  that  must  be  emphasized  to 
fit  changing  situations. 

But  the  speech  which  Secretary  Acheaon 
made  at  Detroit  Is  baffling  in  its  ambiguity. 
The  words  at  times  are  those  of  a  MacArthur 
but  the  acts  which  are  contemporaneously 
recorded  in  the  news  dispatches  are  those  of 
a  ChamberlaLn. 

What  Dean  Acheaon  says  Is  Important  be- 
cause, for  all  practical  purposes,  he  u  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  Is  virtually 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  He  defines  thetr  scope  of  action. 
Fur  Mr.  Truman  doeti  what  Mr.  Acheson  tells 
him  to  do.  No  man  in  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  heretofore  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  wield  such  power,  first,  because  no  Presi- 
dent ever  delegated  as  much  authority  to 
him  and,  second,  because  no  comparable  Is- 
sues fell  to  a  Secretary  of  State  to  decide. 
Mr  Acheson  told  a  Senate  committee  re- 
cently that  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  around  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  would  be  a  "victorious" 
conclusion  of  the  war  there,  ard  he  empha- 
sized that  this  would  mean  that  aggression 
had  been  repelled. 

Yet  now.  in  his  Detroit  speech,  the  iiecre- 
tary  says  the  aggressor  hasn't  been  tamed  at 
all.     He  adds: 

"We  are  In  great  danger,  greater  perhaps 
than  many  Americans  now  appreciate.  This 
dangar  Is  not  less  than  It  waa  a  month  ago. 
although  some  of  us  seem  to  thi.nk  so.  *  *  * 
Whether  or  not  an  armlsKlce  reaulta  from  tha 
talks  in  Korea,  the  fundamental  Job  ahead  of 
us  will  not  change.  •  •  •  Whether  or  not 
there  Is  peace  In  Korea,  whether  our  ad- 
versaries are  cooing  like  doves  or  growling 
like  bears,  our  Job  remains  the  same.  The 
threat  we  face  remains  the  same." 

This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  U.  N.  forces.  Including  cas- 
ualties of  80,000  Americans,  have  not  swer.-ed 
the  aggressor  from  his  course.  Then  cornea 
this  curious  paragraph: 

"Neither  war  nor  weakness  Is  the  way  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  We  wUl  counter 
force  with  force.  If  necessary',  but  war  doea 
not  solve  problem.-* — it  multiplies  them. 
Weakness,  on  the  other  hand,  would  lead 
to  def«it.  with  or  without  war." 

The  foregoing— countering  force  with 
maximum  force — waa  the  main  theme  of 
General  MacArthur's  frequent  messages  to 
his  superiors  Ifi  Washington  and  of  his  Bos- 
ton speech,  too.  It  was  because  of  his  ex- 
position of  this  very  doctrine  In  his  message 
to  the  enemy  commander  that  he  was  sum- 
marUy  removed  from  all  his  commands. 

But.  while  It  is  sound  doctrine,  whether 
Mr.  Acheson  or  General  MacArthur  expresaes 
It.  the  Secretary  of  State  qualifies  it  almost 
Immediately  when  he  says: 

"Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  mid- 
dle eourse,  which  seeks  to  block  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism without  war.  hy  building  an 
effective  system  of  collective  aacurity  and 
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tj  MBttli^  It  tint     Ttili  Is  tft*  cooiM  «• 
art  foitovtaf ." 
Thf  ramw  tb«  ttplAiwUon  at  vbAt  that 
oewrw  to: 

do   ttiot   b«v«  to   OMtcb    th«    Soviet 
(or  aoaa.  or  gun  (or  (un.  ainca 

to  to  datK.  not  to  •ttack.  but 

iM  bav*  «  kM«  ««y  to  fo  before  «c  reacb 
•  «f*  drtamttt  lartf* 

What  ktad  of  |obbl«4ly«ook  U  this  for 
oar  mflttary  efetafe  v«  41fHtt  I>  «  miuury 
fo-ee  bollt  soMt  to  be  rtroag  on  the  de. 
tMirtvvt  b  ttere  no  thovtht  given  to  of- 
ttBeicnt  to  «tn  a  var  when 
be«ua  ttt  Mr.  Acb— oa  am- 
kla  **««■«»*«§  tbua: 

fct  ve  are  baUdlxic  to  an  adequate  de- 

•t  (ore*  i^atnat  nLUltary  attack.    W« 

hare  tfee  naaae  to  guarantee  that 

mfUtary  attack  a«alaBt  ue  would 

iy  to  the  mieeiiii      We  Buat  dow 

a  force  of  mMteimat  ttm  to  make  It 

that    each    an    attack    eoold     not 


tbli  mean  that  AoMrtca  has  alopted 
ft  peUey  at  being  vUUag  to  accept  stale- 
In  future  wanf  Baa  etetory  been  de- 
from  the  vocabulary  as  «aU  as  the 
of  our  mUItary  toreest  Is  the 
B7  to  be  given  to  understand  that.  If  an 
Is  made  and  he  falls  to  penetrate 
w  wttl  ^r—  to  Bsaas  flrsf  and 
of  the  thhrty-elghtli-parallel 
at  ttalsmwuf  Is  Korea  to  be  a  pattern 
m  ftttare  mlUtarr  poUeyY 
fftefeoiy  the  Detratt  speech  by  Secretary 
li  a  revelation  at  the  nsv  concept 
mlUtary  policy— not  to  flgbt  to 
«te  but  just  to  keep  ture  enemy  from  vln- 
mtaf.  Zr  that  la  all  our  Army.  Mavy.  and 
Air  M»«e  are  to  be  permitted  to  do  in  the 
th«i  the  Sovleta  ssay  aome  day 
as  a  reaUetie  though  unwtttlng  de- 
ci  the  morale  at  U.  It.  countries 

1M  most  be  understood  that  weaknea  not 
oaly  hnitse  sttack:  what  Is  even  more  men- 
■dag.  It  paralyses  the  wlU  to  resist  and 
Makes  for  poittKal  dlstntegntloa.'* 


IZ1VI8ION  OF  RKliARKB 

or 

HON.  L  CMl  CLEIIENTE 

01'  tarn  Toax 
IH  TBI  B008I;  OF  SanUBBfTATTW 

Thmr»4it9.  J*lt  2t.  J$51 

Mr.  CUEMEKrB.  Mr.  Speftker,  under 
■BuiteooB  conarot,  I  include  In  the 
Appaodlz  of  tbt!  Rcoou  an  article  pub- 
Uibtd  hj  the  haag  Island  Dally  Press 
JttM  11.  that  tella  a  atory  oX  teen-a<e 


Tha  Seripturee  mention  the  unforglv- 
•blt  ata  and  X  wander  tf  it  might  not  be 
of  children  and  their 
lo  this  pemlciolM  rtee.  The 
of  dope  la  tOca  a  yenanious  snake 
to  bt  emibad  under  foot  and  miut  be 
peddlers  are  beyond  the 
of  hiMkanltiaa.  TXmf  are  the  most 
pcmms  alive,  itkey  klU  not 
the  feodlea  and  BUnds  hot  the  souls 
as  wen. 

article  follows: 


I  Was 
LocT  10  autvav: 
Bsaar 
CBp  OMMHaa  Wmmi 

m  a  aaeual  "Joy  sBoke"  In  a  boy 
autoaaobfle  that  changed  the  cotirie 


of  Lxicy'i  life.  Lucy  toJd  about  It  a*  »he 
sat  in  the  pleasant  wlvlte-curulned  Mvln;;- 
rooa  of  her  parenU'  tuburbaxt  hoiu:*  Her 
mother  kept  f  lancing  tt  Lucy  with  a  nilxture 
of  fondnaai  and  anxiety.  Later,  &he  was  to 
say. 

~If  only  I  had  questioned  Lucy  mere 
cioaely  it  the  beginning.  I  kept  noticing 
that  her  ey».-«  had  a  glassy  stare  when  the 
came  home  from  dates  But  she  kfpt  In- 
sisting I  waa  wrong.  I  Just  dtdu't  kni>w 
what  a  glassy  eipresalon  can  mean  " 

(If  your  »on  or  daughter  haa  a  gUaay  ex- 
pression and  the  pupils  ol  the  eyea  are  dis- 
tended and  do  not  Ofjnlrttct,  even  when  a 
bright  light  Is  fla*he<l  into  ti.em.  the  chances 
are  100  to  1  the  youngster  »  been  smoking 
marijuana  cigarettes  ) 

"I  flret  beard  about  marijuana  cliiarettes 
In  hlgb  school.  ■  Lucy  recalled  Some  Rirl 
frlenda  and  I  were  dannjr  an  older  rr':wd  of 
boys  and  I  heard  rumors  that  most  uf  them 
smoked  reefers.  It  teemed  to  be  an  un- 
written law  that  g\r\%  ahouldn  t  ' 

After  she  graduated  high  schxil.  Lury 
tried  her  band  at  a  few  ofBce  jobs,  but  found 
that  sbe  couldn't  get  Interested  in  an  otCce 
routine.  She  waunt  Interested  in  «  ing  to 
college  or  In  studying  for  anything  special. 
Sbe  just  wanted  to  go  out  end  have  fun. 
And  her  parents,  proud  tha'  they  dldn  t  need 
to  have  their  daughter  work,  encouraijed  l.er 

"She  had  no  real  purpt^se  !n  life.'  said 
Lucys  mother  softly  "And  we  were  too 
stupid   to  realize  that.  ' 

"I  kept  seeing  that  same  fast  crowd." 
Lucy  continued.  "I  guesa  I  was  particularly 
popular  with  the  fellowB  because  most  of 
the  other  girls  were  rather  dowdy  kxiking. 
Oh.  my  skin  was  really  perffn-t  (  nee  '  She 
ran  her  haiuJs  over  her  face,  where  the  skin 
was,  still  splotchy  from  her  habit  of  the 
past.     "Maybe   It  will  be  again — some  day  " 

Soon  Lucy  found  herself  seeing  a  lot  of 
Hank,  who  was  particularly  desirable  be- 
cause he  had  his  own  car  and  wa.s  a  "free 
spender"  on  dstee.  She  never  did  find  out 
where  he  got  the  money. 

"We  would  go  out  and  dance  and  maybe 
drtnk  a  little  and  then  park  somewhere  and 
smooch."  Lucy  said,  blushing  a  little  In  the 
preaence  of  her  mother  "I  wa*  having  fun. 
but  I  wanted  to  have  more  fv.n  ' 

One  spring  night  Lucy  and  Hank  went  f'^r 
a  drive  on  a  secluded  lane  \i\  '.he  country 
After  a  while  Hank  stopped  the  car  *nd 
pulled  out  a  cigarette  case. 

"Go  ahead,  baby,  you  mii^ht  a.s  well  get 
high."  be  said  to  Lucy.  Everybody  else 
does." 

Lucy  took  her  first  smoke  of  marijuana. 
She  recalls  that,  en  route  home,  everything 
seemed  to  be  happening  twice  as  last  a.<^ 
usual. 

'"Even  my  mind.  It  seemed  to  me  I  w\a 
being  terribly  witty  and  that  Hank  and  I 
were  having  a  brilliant  and  sharp  converna- 
tlon.  That's  the  way  marijuana  aiTects 
you — St  flrst  ■' 

When  Lucy  got  home  that  night,  her 
mother  asked  U  anything  waa  the  matter 
%iul  commented  that  her  eyes  looked  glassy. 

"I  took  a  \<xk  m  the  mirror  and  they 
didn't  seem  glassy  to  me.  But  they  must 
have  been.  That's  how  you  can  tell  11  any- 
one's been  smoking  marljuaua.  Ttiat's  how 
the  police  tell.  They  flash  a  light  into  your 
eyes,  and  If  your  pupil*  don't  contract,  he 
knows  you're  riding  on  cloud  7  " 

Lucy's  arst  cigarette  waant  her  last. 

"I  kept  coming  home  glsasy-eyed  and  my 
motlier  kept  ssklng  me  what  was  the  matter. 
but  never  dreamed  I  was  smoking  m^rt- 
Juaa*.  She  didn't  even  know  1  had  ever 
fTiAfril  any  kind  of  cigarette.  But  finally 
Bsy  father  grew  suspicions.  Somebtxly  told 
blm  sbout  marijuana.  Be  bunted  through 
my  pockets  and  purse,  but  of  course  he  dldn  t 
find  them. 


**!  always  bid  the  reefers  In  a  package 
under  my  brassiere." 
Where  dkt  she  get  the  dfarettest 
"At  the  beginning  I  didn't  have  to  pay  for 
sny  of  the  dope  I  took.  Otherwise,  despite 
the  fact  tfcst  my  psrents  gave  me  an  amnle 
allowance.  1  might  have  gotten  dtseoin'aged. 
1  don't  know  the  situation  now,  but  a  couple 
of  years  ago  It  would  cost  me  about  «10  a  dsy 
to  keep  myself  suppUed." 

(Narcotics  agents  here  ssy  the  cost  of 
heroin  or  cocaine  for  the  average  addict  tn 
this  area  Is  now  between  S5  and  $15  a  day  ) 

"Hank  wculd  just  give  me  all  the  reefers 
I  needed.  Then  I  needed  more  and  more. 
I  ffrew  depressed  when  the  spell  wore  elf.  1" 
would  chew  my  nails  and  fret  untlJ  I  got  an- 
other   cigarette." 

Then  her  eyes  clouded  as  she  began  to  tell 
me  about  Ralph.  It  waa  Ralph  who  made 
her  abandon  marijuana  for  heroin  and  then 
abandon  her  parents  for  his  vicious  kind  of 
life 

"I  kept  seeing  Hank,  and  be  kept  giving  me 
reefers  But  outside  of  a  little  petting,  there 
WLs  nothing  between  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  waa  Hank  who  Introduced  me  to 
Ralph." 

By  that  time  Lucy,  encotmiged  by  her 
parents  to  remain  Jobless,  had  decided  she 
would  try  something  "Intellectual"  like  writ- 
ing or  music. 

"I  decided  that,"  the  latighed  softly,  "every 
time  I  smoked  a  reefer." 

She  asked  Hank  to  take  her  to  a  Jasz  con- 
cert In  New  York  one  night.  There  she  met 
Ralph.  Afterward  a  whole  gang.  Including 
Ralph  and  his  date  for  the  evening.  Dotty, 
went  to  an  upper  West  Side  apartment  "to 
smoke  a  little  jxjt." 

"Ralph  and  I  got  to  Ulklng.  and  t)efore 
I  knew  it,  I  waa  hearing  the  story  of  his  life. 
A  life,  incidentally,  that  he  was  very  bitter 
about.  He  had  come  East  from  Los  Angeles, 
where  be  lued  to  live  with  his  mother.  He 
^ot  into  some  girl  trouble  and  came  to  New 
York  to  live  with  his  father.  His  p>arenU 
had  separated  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
had  only  contempt  for  his  mother  and  hatred 
for  his  father." 

He  was  a  handscone  youth  of  IB,  when  she 
met  htm.  Lucy  recalled,  aside  from  a  cer- 
tain glassy  expression. 

"But  then  he'd  been  using  marijuana  since 
he  w&s  16  and  had  been  hooked  on  heroin 
for  several  months." 

Lucy  rememfciered  that  Ralph  had  fluc- 
tuated between  his  own  date.  Dotty,  and  her- 
self  that  first  evening. 

"I  really  think  he  was  trying  to  decide  right 
there  which  of  us  he  liked  beet.  All  I  know 
Is.  he  took  me  home  and  I  fell  bead  over 
heels  In  love  with  him.  But  now  that  I 
think  back,  I'm  sure  be  figured  out  he  could 
make  more  use  of  me  than  he  could  of  Dotty. 
And  that's  why  I  was  the  'l"cky'  one. 

"Ralph  had  learned,  I  diccovered  later,  to 
use  women  to  get  what  be  wanted.  In  the 
past,  older  women  had  fallen  for  him  and 
had  given  htm  money." 

Lucy,  who  was  now  being  badgered  by  her 
parenu  ss  her  ejres  grew  glassier  and  her 
skin  splotchler  from  the  secretly  amoketl 
reefers,  decided  to  take  Ralph  home  with  her 
one  evening  and  have  her  folks  meet  him. 
The  flrst  time,  he  came  to  dinner.  Lucy  s 
mother  didn't  like  him  st  once  because  he 
|)ecked  at  his  food.  Instead  of  "ibbltng  It  up 
tn  normal  youthful  fashion. 

"He  was  the  strangest  boy  I  ever  met." 
Lucy's  mother  said.  "I  would  watch  hlm 
toying  with  his  meat  and  was  sure  he  wa.^ 
111.  Of  course,  he  waa  Ul.  but  I  dldn  t  kno-v 
why  then.  He  was  always  ready  to  eat  candy. 
though,  or  any  sort  of  sweets.  He'd  go  after 
candy  as  If  he  were  starving." 

(A  craving  for  sweets  goes  along  with  dope 
addiction.  That's  one  reason  many  dope 
users  develop  bad  complexions.) 

Mrs.  D.  said  she  asked  Lucy  not  te  see 
Ralph  again  after  he  dropped  a  pawn  ticket 
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out  of  bis  coat  pocket  one  evening  and  she 
saw  it  was  for  a  gun. 

"I  asked  him  what  In  the  world  he  was 
doing  with  a  gun  and  he  gave  me  a  long  story 
about  driving  a  car  west  for  some  fieople 
and  needing  It  for  protection.  I  grew  afraid 
for  my  daughter." 

Lucy  promised  not  to  see  Ralph.  But  a 
few  weeks  later  she  left  home,  and  It  was 
nearly  a  year  before  her  family  saw  her  again. 

"I  had  no  idea  where  she  was,"  said  Mrs.  D. 
"I  reported  her  to  the  police  as  a  missing 
perstin,  of  course,  but  I  never  heard  anything 
from  her  until  the  night  she  called  me  after 
she  was  arrested.  I  aged  20  years,  I  think, 
while  Lucy  waa  away." 

Lucy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  she 
Jumped  up  from  the  sofa. 

"I  wish  I  could  talk  to  every  kid  who's 
tempted  to  do  the  things  I  did.  I  wish  I 
could  warn  them  what  they're  getting  Into. 
You  don't  get  kicks.  All  you  get  Is  fear 
all  the  time.  Fear  of  the  police.  Pear  of 
getting  an  air  bubble  In  an  artery  that  would 
kill  you.  Fear  of  a  maty  needle.  Pear  of 
running  out  of  money  and  not  being  able  to 
set  any  more  stuff.  Fear  of  getting  bad  stuff 
or  of  taking  an  overdose.    Nothing  but  fear." 

Lucy  recalls  she  thought  she  could  try 
heroin,  at  Ralph's  Insistence,  without  "get- 
ting hooked." 

But  I  found  out  you  can't  chippy  around 
with  heroin.  (Chipping  Is  what  the  nar- 
cotic users  call  those  who  just  take  a  shot 
now  and  then  and  manage  not  to  get 
hiMked.)  You  may  play  In  luck  with  it  for 
quite  a  while  If  you  keep  yourself  down  to 
the  minimum  shot,  which  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  capsule,  but  sooner  or  later  you  get 
hooked.  Don't  let  anytxxly  tell  you  you 
wont.     I  know." 

Lucy  tr.'ed  heroin.  Within  a  few  weeks 
she  was  using  $10  worth  a  day. 

"How  did  I  get  the  money?"  Lucy  settled 
back  in  the  couch.  *'I'll  tell  you.  it  isn't  a 
pretty  story." 


Air  TraiiiiBf  Command  Is  Heart  of 
Ak  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nJUCNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  24.  1951 

xMr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7 
last,  a  significant  ceremony  took  place  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville,  111 ,  cel- 
ebrating the  eighth  birthday  of  the  Air 
Training  Command,  aptly  described  by 
Lt  Gen.  Robert  W.  Harper,  Commanding 
General  ATRC,  as  the  "heart  of  the  Air 
Force." 

High  light  of  the  day's  obser\''ance  was 
the  dedication  of  "Yount  Hall."  ATRC's 
headquarters  building  at  Scott,  which 
ha.s  been  named  In  honor  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Barton  K.  Yount.  one  of  the  real  pio- 
neers of  the  Air  Force  and  first  com- 
mander of  the  training  command.  Gen- 
eral Yount  was  commanding  general 
from  the  beginning  of  the  command  in 
1943  until  his  retirement  from  the  serv- 
ice in  December  IWS.    He  died  in  1949. 

The  present  commanding  general. 
Lieutenant  General  Harper,  has  been 
associated  with  militajy  education 
throughout  his  career.  He  is  ideally 
equipped  to  meet  the  responsibility  for 
direction  of  the  tremendous  expansion 
in  the  Air  Force  training  program. 


Generml  Harper  paid  high  tribute  to 
General  Younfs  advanced  philosophy  of 
training  for  the  Air  Force  in  the  follow- 
ing address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of 
Yount  HalL  General  Harper's  address 
follows : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  for  a 
purpose  which  I  am  stire  profoundly  Im- 
presses you  as  It  does  me.  We  have  gathered 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
great   American   and   his   accomplishments. 

General  Yount,  as  much  as  any  man  1  can 
recall,  regarded  the  military  service  as  a  pub- 
lic service.  Throughout  his  life,  which  was  a 
life  of  selflessness,  he  regarded  every  mlU- 
tary assignment  In  the  light  of  a  trust.  And 
as  additional  offices  and  responsibilities  were 
ssslgned  to  him,  the  more  keenly  he  followed 
a  highly  personalized  program  of  acting  for 
the  best  Interests  of  our  country. 

As  the  first  commanding  general  of  the 
Air  Training  Command.  General  Yount  was 
faced  rlth  a  giganUc  task  of  organlaation 
and  administration.  In  those  early  days  he 
demonstrated  qualities  of  leadership  which 
make  It  such  an  abiding  honor  for  us  all  to 
participate  In  this  ceremony. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  should 
have  this  observance  today.  For  on  the  day 
that  the  Air  Training  Command  was  founded 
8  years  ago.  General  Yount  foresaw  and 
properly  gaged  the  importance  of  training 
for  the  Air  Force  of  today  and  the  Air  Force 
of  tomorrow. 

I  knew  General  Youn;  well  and  admired 
him  greatly.  Although  this  Is  personal  to 
me.  I  cannot  help  but  quote  a  few  passages 
of  letters  he  sent  to  me  revealing  his  great 
breadth  of  vision,  his  friendliness,  and  his 
greatness. 

When  General  Yount  assumed  direction  of 
this  command  8  years  ago  today,  at  Fort 
Worth.  Tex .  he  fully  understood  the  vast 
scope  of  the  training  responsibility.  He 
voiced  this  thought  to  me.  and  I  quote: 

"The  peace  and  safety  of  our  country,  and 
In  fact  of  the  world,  may  dejiend  upon  the 
training  of  our  Air  Force — our  flrst  line  of 
defense." 

He  was  a  kindly,  sincere  man.  with  many 
warm  and  close  friends.  Recalling  them,  he 
once  wrote  me  a  memorable  paragraph  about 
our  people: 

"Recollections  of  my  association  with  the 
penwnncl  of  the  Air  Training  Command  are 
the  most  treasured  of  my  memories  of  the 
national  service  I  enjoyed  the  spirited  co- 
operation of  a  group  of  people  I  shall  admire 
always — tht  officers,  airmen,  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel who  established  and  maintained  the 
proud  record  of  the  Air  Force  training  pro- 
gram." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  succeeding 
commanding  general  who  has  been  privileged 
to  bead  up  the  Air  Training  Command.  I  am 
sure  that  General  Yount  voiced  my  deepest 
sentiments  about  our  people. 

And  the  founder  of  our  command  Issued 
a  ringing  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  on  his  training  pro- 
gram.    He  said.  In  part: 

"The  Air  Training  Command  is  not  spec- 
tacular. It  does  not  engage  In  combat,  but 
had  it  not  been  for  our  command  there  would 
have  been  no  efficient  combat.  Th^  training 
command  Is  the  very  heart  of  the  Air  Force, 
and  I  hope  In  the  years  to  come  it  wUl  be  so 
acknowledged." 

Today,  and  rigMly  so.  our  combat-crew 
training-school  program  has  become  a  reality. 
I  believe  that  General  Yotmt  foresaw  that 
some  day  this  would  be  an  additional  resfion- 
Blblllty  In  order  to  relieve  the  combat  com- 
mands at  this  training  mission  so  that  they 
might  oonoentrate  on  their  pilmary  mis- 
sion— comtMtt. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  tbs  audience  that 
the  cold  war  and  the  Korean  situation  did 
not  find  the  Air  Training  Command  tmpre- 


pared.  The  people  of  our  command  have 
responded  nobly  to  the  current  etjaergency 
and  are  prepared  for  ewn  greater  utton  ac- 
cording to  the  finest  trad  Ions  of  Oencral 
Yount's  advanced  philosophy  of  training  for 
the  Air  Porce. 

It  18  a'  philosophy  which  is  the  basis  of 
our  training  today.  We  make  no  compro- 
mise with  the  qtisllty  of  our  product — pro- 
ducing the  best  possible  offlcers  and  airmen 
according  to  th<!  desires  and  needi  of  the 
using  agency.  These  are  vmchanglng  and 
unchanged  principles  In  our  Air  Porce  tram- 
Ing  program. 

By  vinue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Air 
Porce  and  to  the  memory  of  Lt.  Gen.  B-vrton 
K.  Yount.  a  great  civic  and  mUltary  leader. 
I  dedicate  this  building  snd  direct  that  it 
shall  hereafter  be  kiiown  as  Yount  Rail. 


Retrosptct  M  Iiiia  F—i 


EXTENSION  OP  RE&tARF': 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDO 

or  ICIKMXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOtTSK  OP  REPRESXNTATIVBB 

Wednesday .  July  18.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lon« 
consideration  of  India's  request  for  aid 
in  meeting  its  food  crisis,  which  ended 
lii  passage  of  the  India  Emergency  Food 
Aid  Act.  left  a  certain  amount  of  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  motives  of  Con- 
gress and  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  toward  India.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  Include  an  article 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Hindustan  Times,  an  influential  news- 
paper published  in  New  Delhi,  and  writ- 
ten by  Sidney  Hertzberg.  its  special 
correspondent  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Hei-tzberg  analyzes  the  entire  picture 
and  puts  its  various  elements  in  perspec- 
tive. The  conclusions  he  suggests  are 
perhaps  as  valuable  for  Americans  as  for 
Indians.  If  both  Indians  and  American! 
will  keep  them  in  mind,  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  can  be  increas- 
ingly fruitful. 

[Prom  the  Hindustan  Times.  New  I>lhl.  of 
June  29  and  30,   1951) 

iNoiA  Poop  Aid  Buj. 
(By  Sidney  Hertzberg) 

Washihgtok  — The  India  emergency  Food 
Aid  .^ct  passed  by  Congress  constitutes  the 
first  Jjnportant  piece  of  official  bUateral  busi- 
ness tM!tween  the  U.  8.  A.  and  India.  It  Is 
hard  to  imagine  how  It  could  have  come  at 
a  worse  time.  In  the  months  during  which 
India's  request  was  under  consideration, 
India's  moral  influence  in  the  U  8.  A.,  once 
greiiter  than  any  other  country's,  vtrtually 
diKipj;<eared.  When  the  request  was  first 
made,  the  Communlsta  were  on  an  oSenslve 
that  carried  them  deeper  Into  South  Korea 
than  they  had  been  since  the  start  of  their 
aggression,  and  Americans  were  being  faced 
with  growing  casualty  lists.  India,  despite 
Peiplng's  refusal  to  accept  D.  K.  cease-fire 
proposals,  would  not  Join  In  the  U.  N.  finding 
that  the  Chinese  Communlsta  were  aggres- 
sors. The  feeling  here  grew  that  India  was 
no  longer  the  disinterested  peacemaker  but 
the  apologist  for  kggreasors.  Increasingly, 
too,  Am«'lcans  dnw  a  aharp  contrast  between 
what  they  felt  was  Mr.  Ifekru's  wlUlngneas 
to  appease  the  Chlaeee  CuDUUtinlsts  and  what 
they  regarded  as  his  Intranslgenoti  In  his 
"cold  war"  against  Pakistan  over  ICastunlr. 
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JkU  tlkto  «M  oomplUatcd  by  the  iUcArMvf 
mifciiifL 
Ik  tltli  atOMMfiter*.  *  test  caat  la  Ifi<K>- 
reUttoo* — BUT*  ipttftcsJly  in  Um 
atucute  toward  ZixUft— vm  DcuxmI 
to  W  ft  tiiai  of  flr*.  Prom  the  bci^aijac. 
mmu  ufi— I  III!  «m  rMdj  to  ftturait  Ouit  the 
17.  S.  A.  oookl  at*  pua  tte  tot.  As  early  u 
Jutoary  St.  qcm  Xadlaa  euii— pondtont  bcrv 

to  "ihelTe" 
:»  ktqamt  and.  after  banoanln«  this 
at  langth.  ggmawd  rc«r*t  "that 
ftbottld  attaapt  to  use  food  aa  a 
piTinfrfi'  weapon."  At  the  time  this  dolorous 
■aHrr*^*'  wae  Tritteo,  Preeldcnt  TriimAU  had 
not  yet  tranamUted  Indla't  request  to  Coq- 
tlM  Bt^eeeary  hUls  had  not  even  been 
aiMl  pubUc  diacuaalon  of  the  mat- 
Mr  bad  barely  becun.  What  the  dispatch 
fmaettmtad  waa  the  predlspasltkiQ  to  sesume 
that  America  would  act  aa  tto  sharpest  critics 
pndlrted. 

rtTMcnoimfc  aniocascT 
It  eouM  be  <rf  the  atmoat  importance  for 
Tmlii  flmsfVan  reUrtaoos  tf  Indls  had  a 
tvondeO  picture  at  bow  America  resp<'>nded 
to  her  Ant  (Aeial  raqusat  for  aid.  And  in 
(trswlaf  tbJa  picture,  the  tendency  must  be 
•vcrtdsd  to  accept  tb»  worst — or  the  best — 
In  AflMCta  as  reprevntatlvr  rt  America  as 
a  wbola.  Tbe  ITnltad  Stataa  of  America  ts 
a  macttaainc  democracy  and.  thotigh  Con- 
p<HB  somettaksa  aaena  batUnd  tbe  people  and 
KMMttnMa  stiaail  of  tbetn.  it  ia  fair  to  laeume 
tbat  bow  tbe  Unftad  Stataa  Congress  Totee 
li  tbe  bart  taat  of  wbat  America  wants .  The 
tect  ta  tbat  Oonfram  mat  India's  n^uest. 
Ito  laeord  eotaa  war*  taken  In  the  fienate. 
bat  the  oppoattlop  tbece  waa  necUfl^^i*  1° 
OM  ■oaaa  of  ItopraaaBtattrea.  tba  flz.iJ  vote 
was  nt  ta  (near  and  n  agalnat  a  (ttTlaton 
t  ttf  1.  for  puipoaaa  of  eom- 
In  Use  Booaa  adofMlng 
MMitMll  plaD  m  IMt  waa  tag  to  74. 
looUat  bMfc  OB  tbe  whole 
any  ittrloua 
to  docbt  tbat  tba  taqaaat  would  be 
Tbara  w«b  tbraogbout  tba  queetlon 
It  vontd  ba  a  gift  or  a  loan.  Tbere 
a  qumllwi  aa  to  wbctber  payment 
atertalB  wc>iild  be 
tbe  qfatli;  ua  on 
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plly  a  minority,  wh-j  .:,ppi:ise  I  -.re;.;!.  aj(1  ''t 
any  kind  Forfl^n  strt.  thoy  {r-'f:  ii;ear..s  tui<.'i 
taxec  and  a  thrMt  to  Ihe  .^menrat.  •:t.->. ndHrcl 
of  llTlnit  Ttiej  oriirn  wild-fv«»a  ir'rrr.a- 
Uonailsm  and  global  thisikine  S  me  ff 
theoi  Just  do  not  like  fort-uners.  evrn  as 
««im«  Indians  <1<?  n^::  Or.  '.'•'•e  'her  tiand, 
•  lew  Congrpssmi-n  iJjMour.cfd  •.h.-u.  ihv)Uk.:i 
they  had  opp'~'Sed  tie  Mars.hAi'.  •.An-.i  b*;- 
cause  It  was  an  in-.prscticni  s.:!;enif  •'.  .-xive 
th*  world,  they  wiuld  ^upp-ir*  -.he  Ii:.l.a  in'.i 
b^caiM*  it  wiis  J  j:.-ic: Kul  rieAsure  '.i.  ,  rtveiii 
st«n-stlon 

Nor  do  I  thlr.k  ♦fipra  xfre  any  ■>'•  ;  >:•■>  r.-;- 
tlTBs.  behind  pr.3ctrr-en*  ot  the  t.:'.  I  ■!  :t  j- 
thlnk  that  the  primary  factor  •*■&.-  •Kt  ^i^iit' 
at  buying  India  s  fripr.iship  The  UulLed 
States  of  America  h^is  ifiven  aw.iy  billions  u.' 
dollars  during  the  !«st  Tew  yeaj-s  and  '.here 
has  been  barfly  a  word  "?  thanks  fri..ni  any- 
one. Americans  hare  prefy  much  accepf.fd 
the  old  adage  that  It  18  Imp'-^ssi'-Se  ■■    Ir  \y  •  n 

wealthy  and  loved.    Yet,  thry  Kr'/.v  •!-.♦•;, a;.- 

not  escape  the  responstfJllltles  vt  wealth 
Certainly  the  hop^  was  expre^^ed  during  'he 
debates  that  Indian*  would  think  he'^er  cf 
Americans — or  at  least  would  not  think  or 
Americans  a*  monsters  •\nd  of  course,  It 
was  planted  iut  repeatedlv  that  failure  to 
meet  the  request  Tfouid  havf  a  dl«a.sTrou5  ef- 
fect on  the  Indian's  opinion  of  the  .Ameri- 
can. 

But  throughout  the  dlsrus.-irn  'here  was 
also  an  undertone  that  fall'jre  to  meet  the 
request  would  have  an  even  m  "r»-  dLsajstruis 
effect  on  the  American's  >jpini-n  of  him.self. 
sad  here  lies  the  key  to  the  American  atti- 
tude on  this  nastter  I  believe  the  most  im- 
portant single  motive  behind  American  sup- 
pert  of  India's  request  was  ^Iraplv  the  feel- 
ing that  thoee  who  have  plenty  must  share 
It  with  lhi5ae  in  need.  This  i.s  r.  t  a  feellnt 
peculiar  to  Amertcsuos:  it  is  a  feenn»f  shared 
by  ail  clviiued  people,  it  ts  one  of  the  hall- 
marks of  a  civilised  'wople 

seofrTAifro^ra  sesTfiNsr 
It  iB  a  feeling  that  exists  i;a  the  h€ar-.s 
of  people  and  its  existence  m  the  heiirt* 
of  millions  of  .Americans  Is  what  made  It  a 
forei^ne  concluvion  that  India  would  be 
helped,  despite  Korea  and  Petpiag  and  pn  - 
iroeatlTe  remarks  by  Indian  spokesmen  ajid 
tl.5  excesses  of  American  extremists  It  Is  a 
feeling  that  cannot  be  created  by  propaganda 
and  for  which  no  one  can  take  the  credit 
When  India's  emergency  need  was  Qrst  made 
known  here,  spontaneous  pres.sure  for  con- 
gressional sctlon  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
oountry  and  continued  until  the  bill  was 
paaaed.  In  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Oonmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  only  pub- 
lic bearings  held,  all  witnesses  favored  a 
gift  of  grain  Indeed,  not  a  single  tmponacl 
American  organization  upp<.*«ia  it.  though 
of  them  support  India's  policy  on  Ko- 


to addition  to  the  spontaneous  reaction. 
•oma  notable  special  efTorts  were  made. 
The  SUte  Department  presented  an  extra- 
ordinarily effective  case  for  India  Con- 
slataat  support  was  voleed  by  America's  most 
raapectad  newspapers.  The  New  York  Times, 
that  paragon  of  American  capltaMsm  and 
of  Mdate  Joumaliam.  printed  17  vlgorounly 
worded  leaders  favoring  a  gift  without  con- 
dtUona  of  any  kind.  Religious  and  labor 
poupa  were  specially  active  In  directing  pres- 
Mira  on  Congraas  anKl  their  work  was  co- 
ordlnatad  throuch  tha  American  Emergency 
Food  Committee  for  India  WUhtn  Con- 
graaa.  a  small  group  of  aenatars  and  Rep- 
raaontatlvaa  ptaahad  tbe  bill  tirelessly  srd 
tbato  work  to  some  cxXant  reflected  the  vears 
of  CHlttvatKm  of  Coosraaamen  by  the  India 
Laacua  of  Amarlca.  The  specific  arguments 
adraaead  by  thaaa  froupa  were  telling  but 
aaaasttally  trreteeant.  Their  activity  could 
only  help  to  evoke  the  baste  feeling  among 
AaMTtcana  that  hungry  people  must  be  fe<l 
Vltbout  thla  leaUnCi  no  argumenis  would 
ha««  helped. 


REASOM     eoa    DCLAT 

There  remains  the  question  why  Congress 
was  s<)  long  in  reaching  a  Anal  decision. 
While  the  delay  cauaed  anxiety  all  around, 
fortunately  it  has  not  l>een  tragic  since  In- 
dian ports  apparently  have  been  operating 
i:  cipaclty  during  the  past  few  months 
handling  purchase  grain  from  the  United 
States  of  America  and  elsewhere  and  the 
loan  grain  will  stiU  be  in  time  to  meet  short- 
ages in  the  fall.  But  It  waa  excruciating 
to  watch  a  handftU  of  obstructionists  In  the 
House  thwart  the  obvious  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  were  aware  of  the 
.'art  that  the  delays  would  be  Interpreted  In 
India  as  unwillingness  to  help  Friends  of 
Inrila  half  regretted  tbe  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  have  the  pow«-  to  act  with 
totalitarian  speed.  However,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly ft  greater  compliment  to  ixjth  India 
and  the  United  States  of  America  that  the 
matter  was  subjected  to  the  fullest  and 
frankest  public  debate,  despite  the  atmos- 
phere of  high  eriotlonallsm,  and  that  It  met 
the  acid  test. 

Consideration  of  India's  request  spanned 
a  full  6  month.'..  Mrs.  Vl]aya  Lakshml  Pan- 
dit made  the  first  representations  on  Decem- 
ber 16  last  year  and,  with  the  Presidents 
.siKt.iture,  the  bill  t)*came  law.  India  sent 
a  formal  note  to  the  Secrttary  of  State  on 
February  8  President  Truman  sent  his  spe- 
cial message  to  Ccngreaa  urging  a  grant  of 
eraln  on  February  12  and  bills  were  intro- 
duced 3  days  later.  The  Hcuse  Foreign 
Aflfalrs  Committee  held  bearings  from  Fel>- 
ruary  20  to  33  and  on  March  1  voted  favor- 
ably on  a  bill  providing  for  a  grint  of  2.000.- 
000  tons.  Then  followed  a  long  deadlock 
which  was  not  broken  until  A  aril  24  when 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  after 
reconsidering  its  action,  reported  out  a  bill 
providing  for  a  loan  rather  thtn  a  grant. 

Meanwhile  on  April  20.  the  -Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatione  reixirted  out  a 
bill  which  would  make  the  gr  tin  available 
on  a  lialf-loan  half-grant  basis  By  the  end 
of  May.  both  Chambers  had  tdopted  loan 
bills  and  there  nmalned  only  .he  reconcili- 
ation of  differencee  and  the  Presidents  sig- 
nature. 

ct7uaasoscs  paoczss 

Of  couxae  It  can  be  said  thu  democrncy 
Is  a  cumbersome  prooem,  ai-d  s  i  It  is.  How- 
ever. It  does  not  have  to  be  as  ctimbersome 
a;:i  all  that  The  delay  cannot  be  excused 
on  that  baals.  It  la  also  true  t  lat  this  Con- 
gress baa  been  a  particularly  dilatory  one. 
It  is  shot  through  with  fmstrition  and  pxD- 
mic&l  maneuvering.  The  India  food  bill  Is 
one  of  the  few  Important  pieces  of  legislation 
It  has  passed  tbcnigh  it  has  been  In  session 
for  almost  6  montba.  This  wits  a  factor  of 
some  Importance. 

Having  watched  cloaely  the  tcrtuous  course 
of  tbe  India  food  bill.  I  ahould  i;iTe  two  main 
reasons  for  the  delay.  Tbe  tint  ia  the  blind 
cbstructlonlsm  of  a  snmll  group  of  violently 
antiadmlnistratlon  bitter-end  isolationists, 
both  Democrat  and  Republican  The  second 
is  the  controversy  oeer  a  loan  versus  a  grant. 
How  these  two  factors  oparatcc  may  be  seen 
by  looking  back  at  the  timetable  of  action 
and  Inaction. 

The  first  period  ending  in  tJie  Prealdent't 
message  to  Cougresa  waa  devottd  to  canvass- 
ing public  and  congreaaional  reaction  to  the 
request,  determining  how  it  should  be  met, 
preparing  the  caat  and  brieflng  officials. 
This  preliminary  period  prov»]  to  be  time 
well  spent  baeauaa  after  the  l>Uls  ware  ln> 
troduccd  tblnga  moved  qtUckly.  The  Houae 
Foreign  Aflalra  ConuBltt««  ac«d  favorably 
in  2  weeks  with  only  4  out  tn  n  membera 
opposed  though  oppoaltlon  wat  expected  to 
be  Btrt»(«  in  the  Houae  tbao  In  the  Sen* 
ate.  The  bill  bad  powerful  bl|«rtlNm  tup> 
port  and  no  affbcttve  oppoaltton  waa  In  atg bt. 
At  this  point  moat  ohaetvera  ft  It.  with  good 
reason,  tbat  tba  raat  waa  foraialtty. 
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Then  came  the  long  period  of  aUiKMt  2 
months  during  which  the  delaying  factors 
flourished:  As  Is  done  with  all  House  bills, 
the  India  food  bill  was  sent  to  the  powerful 
H  use  Rules  Committee  which  controls  the 
channeling  of  all  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
tlie  House.  No  bill  can  be  considered  unless 
gr.inted  a  rule  by  the  Rules  Committee.  But 
the  meml)€rshlp  of  thi.s  committee  which  Is 
only  12.  Includes  some  isolationists  who  op- 
pose foreign  aid.  It  also  Included  a  lew  men 
who  preferred  a  loan  over  a  gr.»nt.  As  a 
re.'^uU.  the  House  bill,  which  provided  for  a 
grant,  simply  languished  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Meantime,  advocates  of  a  loan  gathered 
strength  Their  pi-lnripal  argument  was  that 
India  herself  had  not  asked  for  a  grant  They 
also  argued,  sincerely  and  with  some  cogency, 
that  the  iirantlng  of  gifts  wa.*;  an  unhealthy 
thine  between  nations.  A  loan,  tuey  main- 
tained, implied  a  relationship  of  equals 
rather  than  one  of  giver  and  receiver.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  administration,  in  de- 
ciding to  ask  Congress  for  a  grant  had  argued 
with  great  cogency,  that  credits  for  foodstuffs 
were  economically  unsound  because  they 
provided  no  basis  for  the  creation  of  income 
and  that  the  piling  up  of  such  credits  would 
wea'ten  India's  capacity  to  service  the  debts 
it  mtist  incur  for  its  long-range  development 
prccram  which  will  create  income.  Admin- 
istration supporters  were  loath  to  recede 
frrm  this  position. 

There  thus  arose  something  like  a  war  of 
attrition  between  defenders  of  a  grant  and 
.idvocates  of  a  loan,  a  war  In  which  the  non- 
participatlng  hungry  of  India  were  due  to  be 
the  chief  sufferers.  The  grant  approach  still 
ftenied  to  command  the  support  of  most 
Cinuressmen.  Sincere  advocates  of  a  loan 
without  litrlngs  seemed  to  be  a  minority. 
They  were  abetted  by  a  group  that  wanted 
a  loan  a.s  a  way  of  extracting  war  materials 
from  India  In  payment.  But  the:r  com- 
manding nosltion  was  due  to  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  Intransigents  on  the  Rules 
Committee  who  were  against  both  loan  and 
grant  and  who  were  able  to  prevent  the  grant 
bill  from  reaching  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Finally,  rat.her  than  delay  any  further  in  a 
dispute  over  method,  administration  forces 
pave  in.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, hoping  for  a  compromise,  reported  its 
50-50  bill.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  placate  the  autocrats  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  reversed  their  bill  from  all-grant 
to  all-loan.  This  switch  provided  oratorical 
ammunition  for  the  obstructionists  who, 
when  the  loan  bill  was  finally  debated, 
taunted  those  who  were  supporting  a  loan  as 
second  best  with  their  own  arguments 
against  a  loan.  However,  after  the  grant  and 
loan  advocates  Joined  forces  behind  a  loan  no 
real  trouble  was  encountered  except  for  the 
flurry  of  demagogery  about  monasite  sands. 

UNHELPrCX  STATEMENTS 

I  believe  that  the  original  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  grains  to  India  on  a  grant  basis 
•»  Hild  have  been  passed  had  it  no;  been  for 
the  House  Rules  Committee. 

This  delay  gave  those  who  advocated  food 
aid  to  India  on  a  loan  basis  an  opportunity 
t)  gather  strength.  It  also  gave  the  isola- 
tionists time  to  fish  for  whatever  opposition 
thev  could  arouse  by  belaboring  Mr  Nehru. 
In  spite  of  this  delay,  the  grant  of  a  50-50 
bill  might  have  passed  if  it  could  have  been 
out  of  tne  the  Rules  Committee  and  If  Mr. 
Nehru  had  not  expressed  a  preference  for  a 
loan.  Even  after  Mr.  Nehru's  expressed 
preference  for  a  loan.  32  votes,  about  one- 
thtrd.  were  cast  in  the  Senate  against  chang- 
ing the  half-loan  half-grant  provision  to  aU 
lean. 

Mr.  Nehru's  announcement  of  his  pref«- 
ence  for  a  loan  on  May  10  was  a  perplexing 
development.  The  grant  bill  would  not  only 
have  relieved  the  current  shortage,  but  also 
through  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for 
basic  agricaitural  Imptuieiaent.  would  have 


made  a  substantial  contribution  to  India's 
program  for  self-sufficiency  in  food.  For  this 
reason,  for  the  economic  reasons  advanced  by 
the  State  Department  and  for  the  quite 
simple  reason  that  the  United  States  ol 
America  could  afford  it,  friends  of  India 
warmly  supported  the  grant.  However,  no 
one  here  would  dispute  Mr.  Nehru's  prefer- 
ence. What  was  puzzling  was  the  fact  that 
he  waited  until  May  10  to  express  it.  The 
alternatives  must  have  been  known  tx)  New 
Delhi  long  before  then,  Indeed  from  the  be- 
ginning Had  Mr.  Nehru  expressed  his  pref- 
erence earlier,  the  grant-loan  dispute  would 
have  been  resolved  forwlth  ajid  the  bill  would 
no  doubt  have  passed  earlier.  Also  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  friends  of  India  who 
were  stoically  holding  the  line  for  a  grant 
would  have  been  saved  much  uniiecessaxy 
effort 

Half  a  dozen  times  while  the  bill  waa  under 
consideration,  Indian  spokesmen  made  re- 
marks that  complicated  the  task  of  its  sup- 
porters. These  remarks  were  of  the  kind  that 
added  nothing  to  the  clarification  of  Indn  s 
position  in  world  affairs,  but  did  give  this 
position  special  antl-Amerlcan  overtones.  It 
was  fell  here  that  they  covld  have  been  left 
unsaid  without  compromising  in  the  least 
India's  Integrity. 

However,  while  these  remarks  encouraged 
the  isolationists  in  their  thesis  that  India 
was  a  Soviet  satellite  they  had  no  real  effect 
on  the  situation.  Some  Congressmen  said 
that,  while  they  disagreed  with  Mr.  Nehru, 
they  admired  him  for  standing  by  ills  be- 
liefs. For  others.  India's  re  ?ated  warnings 
to  Americans  that  she  is  an  iadependent  na- 
tion are  becoming  somewh  it  tiresome,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  aei'led  conviction  here 
that  nobody  has  any  designs  on  India's 
sovereignty  except  the  Soviet  Imperialists. 

More  worrisome  were  some  of  the  state- 
ments dealing  speciflcally  with  the  food 
crisis.  Until  he  cleared  it  up  Mr.  Nehru's 
mention  of  conditions  that  would  barter 
away  India's  self-respect  was  a  cause  of 
concern.  Mr.  Nehru's  radio  address  of  May  1 
caused  the  most  trouble.  It  was  read  in  full 
during  the  House  debate  and  referred  to  re- 
peatedly to  support  the  claim  that  India's 
fCKid  crisis  was  not  as  serious  as  the  bill's 
supporters  had  made  out. 

The  most  startling  development,  however, 
waa  the  report  from  London  on  June  4 
which  attributed  to  Mr.  Krishna  Menon  the 
happy  news  that  India  will  be  able  to  solve 
her  critical  food  problem  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  of  America  sends  aid  "  It 
was  recognized  here  that  Mr.  Nehru,  in  a 
speech  directed  to  Indians,  might  have  good 
reason  for  quieting  fears  about  the  food 
crisis.  But  Congressmen  who  know  little 
about  Internal  Indian  politics  could  not 
understand  why  Mr.  Menon,  in  London, 
should  take  the  trouble  to  announce  that 
the  crisis  was  over.  This  report  came  while 
the  bill  was  In  conference  committee.  It 
was  mentioned  when  the  bill  was  up  for 
final  passage,  but  luckily  by  this  time  the 
opposition  had  lest  its  spirit.  Had  the  re- 
port come  a  week  earlier,  its  effect  might 
have  been  serious.  It  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  to  have  had  to  exam- 
ine the  political  sentiments  cherished  by 
India's  High  Commissioner  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  made  him  so  anxious  to 
prevent  the  United  States  of  America  from 
getting  any  credit  for  helping  India. 

UKrrKD    STATES   Al'l  ITL  UK 

The  fuU  record  of  the  congrsssional  de- 
bates on  the  food  bill,  particularly  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  amounts  to  a 
handbook  of  American  attitudes  toward 
India.  It  reveals  the  broadest  possible 
range,  from  Gandhi  worship  to  the  belief 
that  Indians  are  a  QJCdal  breed  of  Ccinunu- 
nists  who  believe  that  the  emancipation  at 
cows  and  monkeys  are  more  impcxtant  than 
the  welfare  of  human  beings. 


Mr.  Nehru  and  his  position  on  the  Korean 
crisis  were  constantly  attacked.  Some 
sound  explanations  of  Mr  Nehru's  position 
were  made,  but  not  a  single  Congressman 
tried  to  defend  it.  Almost  every  Congress- 
man who  spoke  for  the  bill  specified  that  be 
supported  It  despite  Mr.  Nehru  However, 
this  pfirtlcular  attitude  by  no  mf,«ns  im- 
plies a  settled  hostility  to  India  and  the 
Indian  people  as  a  whole.  The  most  im- 
portant generaliyatlon  that  can  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  these  debates  Is  that  the  United 
•States  Congress  earnestly,  almost  patheti- 
cally, wants  to  sustain  friendly  relations 
with  India. 

Of  course,  "friendly  relations"  ts  a  phrase 
that  can  be  utterly  meaningless  or  It  can  be 
a  euphemism  meaning  that  Mr  B.  N  Rau 
must  always  vote  with  Mr  Warren  Austin 
In  the  U.  N.  I  am  sure  Americans  would  not 
object  to  such  a  development  after  they  re- 
covered from  the  Initial  shcxrk.  Eut  I  also 
suspect  they  would  be  a  little  disappointed 
in  India.  What  the  basis  of  friendly  rela- 
tions would  be  was  probably  Nst  expressed 
by  Representative  Walth  H.  JrcD.  a  Repub- 
lican, whose  views  on  foreign  affairs  are 
Widely  respected.  Dr.  JtrnD  was  decrying  the 
notion  that  the  United  States  of  America 
could  "buy  friendship"  through  its  aid  to 
other  countries.  He  said  he  w%a  sure  India 
would  appreciate  whatever  the  United  States 
of  America  could  do.  But  that  he  felt,  was 
not  too  important.  "The  real  return  and 
recompense  to  the  United  States  of  America 
is  not  that  the  Indiana  come  to  ua  and  aay 
Thank  you.  thank  you.'  The  real  return  to 
us  Is  that  they  stay  independent.  Oior  Amer- 
ican objective  is  not  to  secure  a  quid  pro  quo 
in  the  sense  of  making  India  in  the  least  sub- 
servient to  our  country.  We  are  not  trying 
to  make  satellites  as  the  Kremlin  doe*." 

Some  or  what  was  said  during  the  House 
debates  will  surprise  and  amuse  Indi»na. 
Some  opponenU  of  the  bill  roundly  de- 
nounced tbe  administration  for  appeasing 
Mao  and  declared  that  Mr.  Truman  was  now 
trying  to  appease  Mr.  Nehru.  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  speech  before  Congress,  which  in- 
cluded an  excellent  exposition  of  the  rise  of 
fcn  Asian  nationalism,  was  quoted  by  several 
(Congressmen  in  support  of  the  bill.  The 
message  to  Congress  from  a  group  of  Indian 
Parliament  memberi  was  mentione<l  in  sup- 
port. 

icx.  cox's  oi'Tosmoir 

The  most  active  participant  In  the  debate 
wss  Representative  E  E.  Cox.  of  Georgia,  an 
antl-Acheson  southern  Democrat,  of  tlie 
Rules  Committee,  who  probably  bore  the 
major  share  of  responsibility  for  delaying 
passage  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Cox  was  on  his  feet 
constantly,  peppering  other  speakerj,  with 
questions.  Someone  had  persuaded  him  that 
Mr.  Nehru  was  a  Conununist,  and  during  the 
first  day  of  the  debate  Mr.  Cox  challenged 
almost  every  speaker  to  deny  this. 

LOAN  EXPAT  MIKT 

One  of  tbe  recurring  points  made  t.hrough- 
out  the  debate  was  that,  on  the  basis  of 
America's  past  experience  with  loans,  there 
was  small  ground  for  hope  that  the  loan  to 
India  would  be  repaid  This  argument  waa 
used  mainly  by  Congressmen  who  were  also 
opposed  to  a  gift.  Seiaator  Hxuoebt  H.  Lxh- 
MAN  of  New  York,  former  director-general 
of  UNRRA,  made  a  stirring  reply  to  these 
fears.  He  recaUed  that  IndU  had  contribut- 
ed taO.OOO.OOO  to  UMBRA  though  no  UNRRA 
relief  was  ever  sent  to  India  despite  h«  great 
need.  "1  concJ'ide  by  again  saying  that  I 
know  of  no  people  who  have  a  iiigher  regard 
for  their  commltmenta.  who  are  more  honor- 
able, who  are  more  atncere.  who  have  a  deeper 
sense  of  pride  and  of  conadanca,  than  the 
people  of  India."  Scfuitor  LDOaaii  aald. 

Another  theme  that  waa  repeated  tbEOUfh- 
out  the  debates  was  India's  need  f«r  aelf- 
sulBciency  In  food.    It  waa  often  mentioned 
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IB  •  ««t«t  UMt  UDpUcd  eonfr««lonii!  wtll- 
inCiMM  «o  fiv*  sutetaattal  belp  U'  >  pr  j^um 
ilnHTMrt  to  kcixte-x  XbU  eotf  In  tbc  rvport 
U  th»  Bbum  ooLilcrves  on  the  tLoAl  Ten  ion  cI 
Um  btS.  Um  (oUowlnc  statement  appean: 
*Tte  coiBMntM  of  cunfcrciice  vta  autre  of 
tl»  aee^  o(  India  far  a  profrvm  in  ite  Qeid 
of  i^«ca)tur«  tliat  wouM  preTent  a  recur- 
r«oc«  ot  famltMa.  U  alao  cooa:<ieTe<l  India's 
iSevwlapflOfKDt  profraiB^  ForUire;  con^^drra- 
tioB  at  lEjtUk*  toDg"  and  short-term  pri> 
(raaM  «iU  '«jc  studied  later  ihM  year  urxler 
t2»  taelUBleal  a—ittinrr  profrun.  Sluularlj  a 
veU-baiaaced  mutiuU  aid  profCTAcn  !i.r  this 
raflon  wtU  be  the  subjwrt  of  U3ieti£av>:  ccn- 
ji  — tiilial   Uitcrest  ' 

C«rtatiil7  tbere  u  no  ocmmitmer:;  here. 
to«t  R  astabiJaiM*  OoB*re«  cc^tinuinj  odd- 
wtth  li»e  probiem  During  the  past  « 
■tiM  of  put>itc  diacua&k)u  at  the  !>.  d  bill, 
Ky  AvMf  icaix*  haie  iearned  «  sTtia  t  dc'ai 
ladia's  Joi>d  probJenu..  irjcludi  ig  the 
iluit  li>e  iouf-iena  Icxsd  p-Lbiem 
tVwuM  arkd  c^a  be  salPed  Kcv  may  be  the 
to  g»t  Amertcaa  heip  to  achicte  that 
obj«cuve. 


•f  Ow  Kms  a  CoavSex  Vwttd 
PrtUm— Tv*  Ac«dM  Am  AJ- 


KXTENSION  OF  REMAJUIS 

car 

BOR.  HENRT  D.  LAICADE,  JR. 

or  bonsLUia 
IP  TBB  BOUSS  or  BXPRKUEim  TTVIS 

Monday.  July  M.  iSSl 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
■Wttwrrttr  to  extend  mj  remaxlLs  m  the 
to  the  RsooKB,  I  am  inciud- 
an  article  by  Mr.  Luther   Huston, 
in  the  New  York  Ttnaes,  u£ 
r.  Jtily  29.  ItSl.  u»  follow! : 

or  Otjb  RzvBaa  a  CoacTLO   UierriD 

■  PuomLXM — Two   AezMtas   hx*  Al- 

ar  Wo«K  ojt  IT,  »CT  Ttu  PaoiSBBs  la 


(Br  LtrUier  Benton) 

July   at.— Wbeti  rampaging 
pour    omx   eiUaa.    tovna.    and    farm 
is  iDttndaUd  procoptly  by 
far  ooBoprcbcnalve  i>roframs 
IM  approprtat^oDa  to  prevent  ilcstract- 


hlcb  VBtan  tliat  swvpC  thmtigh  th.a 
Rteer  Baaln  are  ebbtng  aa  i  hl^  week 
bat  pi  — urw  for  a  rteppeid-np  ftcKXi- 
i  pragraiB  tr*  raoantlag  tn  ^fMliliif • 

preatam  sf  flood  ooatrol  te  a  eomptex 

Hated  wtta  maoy  otlMr  pluuN«  of  tiM 

It  la  eontrorerBtai  b** 

n  ta«let^•s  to  tntlaatelj  tba  tnterwta 

•ad  so  many  peopia. 


oC  ftw  dvf«loiiini»t  tbcra 
•laaaants  that  nust  i»a  «ov«n 
pra|«ct.    Thry  itra  navl- 
•onlral.  irrlfBttaa.  «ad  bydro> 
OaaoUnry  ■Hmsnta  that  aa- 
•fa:li  thtacB 
tUsmsxk  poUu- 
■ittUon   at 
tadusliial   tiaca, 
aad  wtttfUla.  ivfavMU* 
at  tlBbar  laaotireea. 
of    todwttrlai 


«lte«  and  f-x<1  pri-viurl9<  rwrxirff*:  hrc  r-.inv 
ethers 

Flood  mnTr>-'.  iin<1  n^vteati.-n  «-■•  ??■:»•  r**- 
spcnslfcl.lty  .'f  me  Arrrr  Corp*  ..f  fni'in «>*-'■«. 
The  river  srul  harbor  Ir-.i-rover-i^nt  pr  irr-irn. 
datts  t'>  1K4  and  ^iacP  .be;;  i;  ha*  berti 
canieJ  i^n  bv  The  Armv  *>r,/H'.<NTt  i  ;fH(i 
Conrrrs's  addti^r!  n-.Hxl  -rntnM  t-    •he  ai--ivi!  ;fv. 
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"veriflpTitr.g    of    pri  ject< 


ousle*.  T 
wastf  '.ri  pla-r.iiT;  srs-J  r:':-<;':7 
txo  p»""W"e7-f\i!  a-r^nr!t>s  •  t^-^'-  *e 
T';  iJ?  t  r,<p  ;  r. '  fr»'r  -i  •  ev !  •  o  ^i-'  ^"  rT  »- 
wcUK  There  l«  r.r  dou^t  th  > 
t;~n»  hare  existed,  nnd  sir'.ja' 
p^fiired  ''^  the  lAvm.ir.  To  he  ut 
r'srilcuiiiDs,  ha',  t*  ievelop«>d 
engineers  .tnd  The  RpcU' 
maintain.     h>'«"ever.     that 
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t<^p«    ft    the    ''. perfltK'ir.fi    the    acTT.iies    must 
share.  ?n',-"l';n  .ind  wajte  ire  s*  .-i  rr.;  ,::r.i;!-r-. 

Ccn;T»'«  .h-).<  at]th<^ri?e<1  Ah-  -,;*•  \  n<Y  fi  .,  d- 
ci''ntr>-l  pr^.:r-ir:s  and  has  trprnpri.reri  •  •■ 
be  "xpended  \,inder  the  dlr^r '.u.;!!  r:  ti;"  .^r^.!■. 
engineer*  wmeth:n«  Wtif  »2  .SoO  OX;  '  00 
Accwdif.e  t',:>  the  latest  s* ?\ti.stic.>.  21^  pr  'r^-'ts 
hare  been  comple*?d.  srn-.e  '.:;23  .i.'*-  ui.<;er 
constnjctlon,  and  n"iOre  th  .n  .>r'i  !',f  •  ;>,  ,fe 
atjTh.-ri7»d   have   r.of  been   star-pd 

The  Ent'lne-'r  C':;rps  esttm.ites  "'.a*  fcwr- 
lr.«  prv'lerts  ire  preventing  •mv.w:..'.  dnma«e 
averacmt  »3 43  WO  000  air:v:i';'-t  .ir.  'iVfraee 
annual  L.^ys  r.f  |4e«.0<»0 '^00  that  '•:.:  :.^  or- 
currlng 

The  Reclamnticn  Tureai,!  ha-  C'"n-.'-il"ted 
vast  projec's  !n  the  We-^t  dnc!  ".^  ♦  :.e'iKPd 
In  buUdme  and  vla^ntns  ethers  TV^'se  i-» 
Intended  primarily  ;»  ptiwr  a.-.d  irr;-- n  'n 


a 


<:1 


riPers" 


but  nr*ual,!y  all  al?  '  provide  :>  : 
tro!  The  cost  of  'he  fjt:«d--:'.t: 
ti^na  cnr-ies  cut  i.:i  the  Arniy 
appropr  Unions 

T\  K       NO     MOSS 

Con^re&a  ha.s  set  the  pr'.-ir'-' •''■'''  'iiider 
which  the  eriglneeris  and  the  R^'-i,  im  t*!'-'ti 
Bureau  carry  ■^j.-a  their  w«::.rls  It  h.1,5  ='.-ad- 
fastly  refused,  however,  to  «aiirti-'n  'he  ex- 
panded program  ?f  "TaHpy  uu'horries"'  that 
ta  a  cherlshtHl  pcJlcy  of  the  Truman  admin- 
istration Years  aco  Congress  itrh'-iri/fd  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Autliorlty  ■^•hlrh  h.^.s  n^^w 
virtually  completed  and  Is  fpera'ir.ic  'he 
most  broad-s^ale  prcjec-  fcr  irtegrnted  de- 
eelopment  of  an  entire  rlrer  hasin  atte'npted 
la   thfS  country 

President  Truman  would  applv  t!-;*»  1?: K 
fortnula  to  the  Ml-i^'-url  River  Va!!,y.  'lie 
Columbia  River  Valley  and  "ther  frpHt  rivc-r 
baaini.  but  Ccrnjress  bajs  re'i.i.sed  t-  ^•.  .um^ 
with  blm 

The  Missouri  V;»n«y,  ■V'tie  'f  ttie  Irite^t 
flood  dlaaaters,  turn«»d  fr'  m  the  Prr^lfler.fs 
valley -authority  scheme  to  the  .\f!.«..«,^uri  Ri-  er 
Baaln  Project,  fcnf'*'!;  as  the  Plfic-Sl'-ar.  ;)lan. 
and  development.*  now  under  w-^v  and  r  n- 
tetnpiated  in  that  ^rna  confirm  t,j  that  pl.m. 

THE  wcK-sioay  ptAy 

The  Plck-SJoan  plan  con4ist>  oi  a  sesles  rf 
prupoaed  enflneertnd  works  in  the  ten  States 
of  tb«  Mtaaourl  BasiD  designed  to  <  iirb  the 
dCAtructiTeneas  of  the  river  and  cJe%el.ip  it« 
prtjduciJve  capacities.  The  .Vnny  a!;(l  Re- 
cUioation  Bureau  art  carryin,j  .u  th>'  *  .:  < 
in  ctxjperatlon  with  the  Depsirtmer.''^  f 
Afrlculturc  and  Commerce,  the  Federal 
Power  Commlaston  atid  the  j?i!vcrnn.e-;'.s  i  r 
Xb*  ten  twain  Statea.  Them*  acilvitic*:  a-e 
6orr«:!at«d  through  the  Mlacourl  &i..«isi  Inier- 
Afsney  C<namJtt«*. 

Tha  t-ppoattlon  to  the  vallev-aurh.  rtty 
im    ui»»    varlcua    argvinient.-i     rr  t    the 


1.  :.st  Of  which  la  that  such  a  system  give* 
•ne  Federal  Government  vast  powers  that 
.-niuld  belong  to  statea  and  communities. 
\  jiliey  authorities  are  administered  by  Fed- 
er^il  appointees  and  some  opfonents  con- 
•  nd  that  thin  constitutes  a  distasteful  re- 
;nqulshment  of  State  sovereignty. 

There  Is  no  opposition  to  Hood  control 
and  nver  developments  aa  such  and  It  is 
t'enerally  recoKnlzed  that  such  works  are 
I  roperly  the  function  of  the  Federal  Goveru- 
!ne::'  Bro,id-scaie  flood  contn.l  would  not 
1^  p,  s.«iible  by  any  private  meana  and  even 
State  a  'vernments  would  find  ll  elr  resources 
Ir.iKle-juate  u  carry  dut  tlie  w  irk.s  that 
■v'in!d  be  required  Anyway.  O-ngress  ha.s 
:.!d  c<  wn  the  policy  that  flood  ccntrrl  and 
."•Wited  activities  pertaining  to  the  Nation  3 
.■'.vers  are  the  function  i:f  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

.^dmittedly  some  of  the  projects  smack  of 
the  grandiose,  but  In  all  cases  "he  Reclama- 
':>  n  Bureau  c-unters  with  claims  that  the 
beneflfs  far  outweigh  the  c<jst3  and  points 
'  1  T  that  all  Its  projects  are  self-liquidailns. 
The  .Armv  will  not  recommend  a  project  un- 
less! !'s  fo.«ts  can  l>e  liquidated  In  50  years. 

I>''p!te  what  has  been  done  Federal  offl- 
ria'-i  «;-.y  the  work  hardly  ha.?  started  and 
That  r.ew  projects  and  proposals  will  be 
I' rthraming  fcr  year;?.  If  not  fo-  generations. 

The  pace  of  the  program  wUl  depend  upon 
h~w  sener'  u.<:Iy  Coneres's  appropriates  funds 
;   .'-  the  diiencies  involved. 


State  Department  Propaganda  and  Pab- 
liciiy  Program  Shock  American  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  J  951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Pulton  Lewis, 
Jr  ,  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  It  points  out  just  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment m  this  matter  of  publicity  and 
propaeanda.  When  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  wiis  before  the 
House  last  week,  I  offeree,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  cu':  the  amount 
allowed  for  publicity  purposes  25  per- 
cent. It  was  a  small  enough  cut.  and 
oil  a  tie  vote  my  amendment  was  re- 
jected It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  considering  that  appro- 
priation bill  will  insert  the  sense  of  my 
amendment  for  the  funds  used  for  pub- 
licity purposes  should  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed. 

WaSHINCTON  Repcst 
(By  Pulton  Lewis,  .'r.) 

It  may  conje  as  a  surprise  to  you.  but  as 
taxpayers  you  have  teen  Investing  millions 
ul  deilars  In  au  organlzatloi  that  fcreaSs 
laws.  Violates  s-ll  the  basic  prl  iclples  of  g'cd 
busineis  operation  and  Is  bos-ved  by  Individ- 
uals with  no  previous  experience  In  han- 
dling lurge  numbers  of  people  or  huge  sums 
of  money. 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  aaalstaut  secretary  of 
slate,  and  bis  aide.  C.  M.  Uulteu^  appeared 
Pefure  the  House  approprltlons  commUtee 
recently  and  presented  a  picture  of  Inept- 
neas    mlsmAnagemexic,  aiid  disregard  of  con- 


gressional Instructions.  They  run  the  Voice 
of  America,  successor  to  Elmer  Davis'  wlerd 
wartime  Information. 

Barrett  and  Hulten  are  angling  for  some- 
thing like  »1 15,000.000  so  they  can  convince 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
Is  kindly  toward  it. 

In  private  biislness  both  would  be  cash- 
iered In  six  months  If  they  wasted  stock- 
holders' money  the  way  they  toss  our  tax 
dollars  around. 

For  Instance,  despite  explicit  orders  from 
Congress,  they  hired  116  additional  employees 
for  the  management  branch  of  the  Voice  at 
a  time  when  an  efDciency  report  labeled  the 
office  overstaffed.     They  wasted  $70,000. 

In  August  the  Voice  started  production 
on  a  film,  a  two-reeler  called  "U.  N.  Aids 
the  Republic  of  Korea."  Seven  months  later 
the  film  was  still  Incomplete,  despite  the 
expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  the 
use  rf  hundreds  of  people  who  apparently 
Ju.st  shuffled  the  film  from  department  to 
department  By  the  time  the  so-called  prop- 
aganda "experts,"  Barrett  and  Hulten  got 
through  with  the  war  In  Korea  and  moved 
so  fast  the  two-reeler  was  obsolete. 

The  Voice  is  supposed  to  "sell"  the  United 
States  to  Russian  and  Iron-curtaln  country 
citiTens  There  Is  no  posltivi;  evidence  that 
the  Voice  ever  actually  reaches  any  of  these 
Individuals,  although  there  are  schemes 
afoot  to  put  radio  propaganda  transmitters 
aboard  merchant  ships  and  on  remote  moun- 
tain peaks  The  main  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  the  Russian  peasants  not  only  lack 
radin«.  but  also  lack  electricity  to  run  them 
if  they  were  made  avaUable. 

.Actually,  broadcasts  to  iron-curtaln  citi- 
zens are  secondary  to  the  Voice  Most  of 
the  talking  has  been  to  Americans  This 
baffled  House  Members,  and  they  quizzed 
Barrett  and  Hulten  in  detail. 

They  found  out  that  from  July  1.  1949. 
to  January  30.  1951,  a  total  of  364  speeches 
were  made  In  29  States.  Including  Washing- 
ton   D    C.  by  Voice  people. 

This  led  Representative  John  J.  Roohft, 
New  York  Democrat,  to  remark  to  Barrett: 

"So  far  as  your  problem  Is  concerned.  I 
had  no  Idea  that  you  were  in  the  speech- 
making  business  to  American."?  at  a  time 
when  there  should  be  a  lot  of  speeches  and 
broadcasting  directed  to  those  ouislde  the 
country   and   behind   the   Iron   curtain." 

In  all,  114  people  took  part  in  propa- 
gandizing the  United  States  about  the  Voice, 
some  speaking  more  than  once.  Of  course, 
those  on  the  Federal  payroll  got  paid  for 
their  gabbing  and  most,  although  Barrett 
was  vague  about  it.  got  travel  pay  while 
touring  the  United  States  to  convince  citi- 
zens that  peace  Is  Impossible  unless  we  fill 
the  foreign  airwaves  with  gabble. 

Besides  diverting  funds  to  pay  unauthor- 
ized help,  the  Voice  managers  diverted  cash 
for  building  projects.  Such  activities  are 
violations  of  authorized  Government  pro- 
cedures, to  say  nothing  of  being  contrary  to 
sensible  business  practices. 

Both  Barrett  and  Hu'ten  are  full  of  Im- 
aginative plans  for  the  Voice.  Yet  neither 
one.  according  to  their  own  admissions,  has 
any  Idea  what  Is  going  on  in  their  agency. 
They  set  up  regulations  and  Issue  ord«-s 
calling  for  progress  reports  on  multimillion- 
dollar  construction  projects,  but  field  man- 
agers simply  ignore  them.  This  failed  to 
trouble  either  Barrett  or  Hulten. 

On  the  basis  of  their  own  testimony,  a 
conservative  estimate  is  that  In  private  busi- 
ness practice  Barrett  and  Hulten  would  shove 
a  normal  corporation  Into  bankruptcy  in  6 
months.  If  we  really  want  to  Ox  the  Rus- 
sians, we  ought  to  lend  Barrett  and  Hulten 
to  them.  In  6  months  the  Kremlin  propa- 
ganda machine  wodid  be  off  the  air,  and 
we  d  ail  enjoy  the  silence. 


MacArtkw   Firiaf    Ha«    Killed    Japaa's 
Belief  in  AoMrica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECoRn.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arnold  Burnett,  managing  editor  of  the 
Peoria  Journal,  appearing  in  the  Journal 
o:  Wednesday.  July  18.  1951,  entitled 
••'lac Arthur  Firing  Has  Killed  Japan's 
Belief  in  America'": 

MAcAaTHUK   Firing   Has    Killto  Japan  s 

Beliet  in  Amekica 

(By  Arnold  Burnett) 

ToKTo  — The  Japanese  have  different 
standards,  different  reactions,  from  those  we 
occidentals  have.  They  Judge  things  dif- 
ferently 

Douglas  MacArthur  came  very  close  to  be- 
ing a  god  to  the  Japanese.  Certainly  from 
their  viewjxjint  he  was  a  man  of  god-like 
character  and  actions. 

Because  of  their  tremendous  admiration — 
near-worshlp> — of  General  MacArthur,  Amer- 
ican prestige  In  Japan  took  a  crushing  blow 
when  he  was  summarily  removed  from  his 
Job  as  supreme  commander  here  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

This  may  seem  an  out-of-d.ate  story,  about 
an  event  that  happened  so  many  months  ago 
that  it  has  nearly  faded  from  people's  minds, 
and  certainly  has  faded  from  the  news 
picture. 

CHrsHINC   MEMORT 

But  it  has  not  faded  from  the  minds  of 
the  Japanese.  It  is  still  the  No.  1  topic  of 
conversation  here  in  Japan.  It  Is  the  abso- 
lute evidence,  to  them,  of  the  tremendous 
gulf  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  of 
the  different  standards  and  ways  of  life. 
It  is  proof  of  the  old  Kipling  quotation  r 
"East  is  East,  and  West  is  West;  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet.^' 

Americans  who  lUed  in  Japan  before  the 
war.  and  who  returned  as  soon  as  the  war 
ended,  tell  of  the  tremendoxis  impression 
the  MacArthur  discharge  had  upon  the  Jap- 
anese. And  Japanese  to  whom  I  have  talked 
ask  me  how  such  an  unbelievable  thing  could 
happen. 

Japan — particularly  Tokyo — was  badly 
smashed  after  the  war.  American  pin-point 
bombing  had  kept  intact  the  buildings  we 
planned  to  take  over  for  the  occupation,  and 
such  places  as  the  Imperial  Palace.  But  the 
rest  of    he  city  was  rubble. 

IN  THE  at^NS 

There  were  no-  street  lights.  No  water. 
No  homes.  The  Japane^ie  people  were  starv- 
ing. They  were  living  in  ruins.  Disease  was 
rampant.    This  was  a  badly  beaten  nation. 

Doi;glas  MacArthur  sat  in  the  Dal  Ichl 
Building,  aloof,  austere.  He  seldom  smiled; 
he  never  stopped.  He  strode  gnmly  along 
the  sidewalk  from  his  car  to  his  office;  to 
his  home.  Be  worked  day  and  night.  He 
saw  no  one  except  those  who  could  help 
Japan  rebuild  itself. 

Gradually  life  returned  to  the  city,  and  to 
the  nation.  The  Japan<!se  themselves,  under 
th?  MacArthur  plan,  btiilt  their  new  homes; 
their  stores.  They  produced  goods,  started 
factoTles,  ttUed  the  soil.  Street  lights  re- 
turned. Streetcars  and  bruses  moved  along 
the  streets,     .\utomobtles  made  an  appear- 


ance. SUiwly  Jap«n  overcame  her  terrible 
problems,  and  today  Tokyo  is  a  moderu 
metropolis,  busy,  bustling,  prosperous. 

or    THEMSUVXit 

The  Japanese  ran  the  t>:iuntry.  There 
were  military  police,  of  courie.  tut  iho 
Japanese  police  controlled  the  Japanese 
people.  The  Japanese  Diet  made  the  laws 
that  governed  the  Japanese  people.  The 
Japanese  businesses  and  factories  were  owned 
and  operated  by  Japanese  people,  with 
Japanese  capital. 

And  the  man  under  whose  wise  guidance 
all  this  came  about,  still  sat  in  the  Dal 
Ichl  building,  as  If  In  an  Impenetrable 
fortress;  unreachable.  The  Japanese  crowd- 
ed around  the  Dal  Ichl  each  day  hoping  to 
see  him  as  he  strode  rapidly  from  his  car 
to  his  office,  without  glancing  to  right  or  left. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  stem,  aloof  su- 
preme commander  took  on  the  aspects  of  a 
stern,  aloof  god  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese. 
The  kind  of  god  they  understand,  a  god  of 
wisdom  and  might;  a  god  who  helps  humans, 
and  punishes  humans,  but  is  abive  hunvan 
emotions  himself. 

wall  or  SOKBOW 

I  am  told  that  when  the  Japanese  heard 
that  General  MacArthur  was  discharged  they 
were  stunned  They  gathered  around  Dal 
Ichl  In  a  solid  will,  and  they  were  very  quiet 
when  he  left  the  building  and  drove  away. 

In  the  pre-dav.'n  darkness  of  the  day  Mac- 
Arthur  left  Japan,  there  were  several  million 
Japanesie  lining  the  mUes  from  his  home  to 
Haneda  airport.  There  were  thousands  on 
the  field  itself.  And  when  the  MacArthurs 
drove  along  the  .itreets  to  the  airport,  there 
were  tears  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people;  tears  from  men  as  well  as  women; 
sobs  of  sorrow  from  youngsters. 

And  when  MacArthur  turned  at  the  plane 
door  and  waved  a  last  goodbye,  the  Japans 
people  cried  aloud  In  the  grief  and  fear. 

nrvxa  the  twain 

And  never  again  will  there  be  a  perfect 
understanding  between  the  West  and  East. 
Never  again  will  the  Japanese  people  let 
themselves  have  great  faith  in  a  man  from 
the  Western  World.  Never  again  wlU  they 
set  up  a  western  god,  for  never  again  do 
they  want  to  see  a  grxl  cast  down. 

We  westerners  cannot  possibly  understand 
how  deeply  we  have  been  damaged  with  the 
Japanese  by  the  summary  dismissal  of  Mac- 
Arthur— the  uhbellevable  firing  of  him  like 
the  firing  of  an  insolent  clerk — but  we  can 
be  sure  of  ono  thing: 

The  Japanese  are  never  going  to  wholly 
trust  us  again. 


i 


Geaeral  HacArtliv's  Bothw  Spccck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  iciCHir.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHIBENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  commetit  by  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  the  recent 
address  delivered  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  by  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur: 

AH  AMXUcair  Stkbql 

New  Englanders  have  had  th«lr  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  General  MacArthur.  and 
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better  than  trtt  why  h« 
lltutcs  ■  vtlaratoUof  «T«n   rrrtTtrylng. 
■jmbd  to  grMt  nvabtn  of  AnMtlcmns. 

Tb*  dlc&ity  of  tm  mp<T>oc»  bcfnr«  th« 
Lc«l«Uture,  Um  rwtrsmt  ci 
ytt  tte  (l««p  MrncKUtMM  o(  tui 
oo«&bln«d  vltb  hU  appeal* 
to  tatacrtty.  UMtlrWiULliMn.  knd  Mif-r«UAnc«. 
•a  atrucii  notef  wtiich  and  a  p*rUc\iUr  ecbo 
ta  Itov  »'^»«'>^  and  hATc  atao  erckctl  re- 
ipooap  fyaa  th*  covntir  at  larfe. 

It  Is  M  tf  mQIIocs  of  Americans  have 
BtaMd  tiom  pubUc  lUe  a  quaUtT  th«y  In- 
•ttaetlTVlr  M«k  In  public  flfum.  Mer«  it 
to  ifiitrmilTt  In  a  maa  vbo  has  worn  with 
atafUter  insUiictlon  and  achSpTement  the 
UDtfonn  of  ht«  country  for  more  tliar.  half 
•  ocetory.  who  rxalta  the  concept  of  d*vc- 
tkm  to  duty  as  b«  ••«■  tt.  and  who  rxtols 
wtrtom  long  Maodated  with  American  mili- 
tary tradition 

Mijn  Hynat  eo«ld  well  congratulate  the 
fUMTal  OD  the  ctTong  moral  and  spiritual 
toot"  ot  hta  apecch.  Undoubtedly  General 
MacArthur  would  agree  that  rltlxetu  indi- 
Tltfually  must  form  thctr  own  ]udgmenu  as 
to  the  wucat.  most  effective  appllcatton  of 
their  country*  reaouroaa  to  the  ChrlsUan 
and  patriotic  purpoaaa  be  deacrlbcd. 

Laaeiag  (trlcUy  mlUtary  themes,  his  ad- 
drea3  waa  a  broMl  czpoaixlon  of  hla  own  po- 
Ittleal  phUo0ophy.  a  vlewpctnt  which  has  for 
aoaaa  tteM  awaited  ao  eloqtwnt  a  spoJcesaMn. 
Bowvrcr.  they  may  analyas  the  content  of 
tba  addraas.  those  who  have  aeen  and  heard 
OaiMral  liacArthur  during  his  vlait  to  Boa- 
ton  amae  the  feeling  of  having  entertained 
a  graat  American. 


Hub  DA's  Crmait  To  CoH> 
?•»  Ckvily  Sdidton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 


or  in  Hooss  of  rjepbbuentativeb 
Mondat,  Jviy  30.  1951 


Mr.  HBPFKRNAN.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permlanoo  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Raoon.  I  IzMriude  thortn  an  article 
tnm  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  15. 1951. 
catltled  "Abelman  Hails  DA's  Crosade 
Tb  Curb  PmMl  Charity  SoUcitors"- 
Aaauiajr  Hails  OA'b  CatmaoK  To  Coaa  Pais 
CHaarrr  Boucrroaa 

Dla«nct  Attorney  IClea  T.  llcOonald's  re- 
eaat  racommetMlatton  that  the  city  investl- 
tata  ttoa  aettTtttas  of  paid  charity  aoUcltcrs 
waa  applauded  yesterday  by  Max  Abelman. 
rma  tlia  head  o(  the  Btttxiklyn  VMeratlon  of 
Javfah  (Aartties. 

Ahalman    polntad   to   a  magazine   article. 

vnttaa  bf  htm  2»  yaars  ago.  la  vblch  he 

arpad  uaathm  of  Board  ct  Charity  Control. 

la  ttM  Aatertean  Hatorew.  dated  July  30. 

IlM.  AlMlMaa  eoniamBad  the  a-rll  of  new 

dMUttaMa  sodatlca.'*  and 

fanaatioa  oT  a  board,  "tha  duty  of 

to  appima  tba  diarlty  and 

of  atUHltlas  and  pub- 

Wt   vtoaUar    or    aot    tte    ocganlaatlon    u 


adoptad  to 

ttm  puMle  win 

•ohdta- 


foa  havtog  too 

ba  sad  are  eriu- 

atit-dupUcating 

In   ISM."  Abel- 

rrtattona  at  Jewish 

la  a  crying 


"McDonald  should  be  firmly  upheld  In  his 
attempt  to  cinibttt  thr  nuisance     '  ur.ufct'-- 

aary  and  fraurtiilfrt  i!onr:t.itSor.  T]\r  ;'i;;v.(.- 
U  to  bhim*  i:;  eren'.  mffwiir-'  t;.r  I's  ;;i..i-r.' 
to  donate  intelUgt-ntly  Nation-wiclo  :.-;:.-- 
latlon  »l-icu;d  b<>  pa.*ied  to  •.^.o".  a  -.'wr:  :■■. 
that  Is  by  no  irit.\v,h  c.).f;i,<H,!  •.;  N'"'.  V  ■  ic 
City    • 


Jane  Lawreace  Makes  Bow  at  Saizburg 
Fete 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MCMT'  NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVFS 

Monday.  July  .W.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
happy  lo  cail  to  the  attenuon  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  news  .story 
by  Howard  Taubman  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sundav  July  29.  1951 

I.n  his  story,  Mr  Taubman  bnntrs  out 
the  fact  that  Miss  Jane  Lawrence,  of 
Bozeman.  Mont .  made  her  operaiic  de- 
but on  the  openins  night  of  Salzbuii:  s 
axmual  and  world-famous  festival  It 
!s  with  a  sense  of  personal  plea.suro  that 
I  note  that  this  great  event  in  tlie  life  of 
Miss  Lawrence  has  taken  pLice  It  is 
my  hope  that  fsx>m  the  .spnneboard  of 
the  Salzburg  festival.  Miss  Lawrence  w.U 
continue  up  the  ladder  of  fame  and  suc- 
cess and  that  eventuall.y  her  abilities 
will  be  made  use  of  by  the  Merropoiitaii 
Opera  Co  We  of  Montana  a:>'  tx- 
tremely  proud  of  the  great  succeio  wliicii 
Miss  Lawrence  has  achieved 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

AaczxTC.>^N   in    Bow    *t   Salzb-rg    Fett — .Jane 
Lawkemct.     or     Bozkm.^n      Mont       Makes 
Opexa  Debct  at  F.*Mors  Mi'sir  Fi.stiv*l 
iBy  Howard  Taubman) 

SALZBrac  ArsTEU  July  28 —A  etrl  from 
Boaeman.  Mont  .  madt-  her  ut.><?rat;c  debu* 
last  night  In  no  lesa  glamorous  a  tonini  than 
the  opening  night  of  Salzhu.'gs  annuai  ar.d 
world-famous  lesHval.  She  was  Jane  Law- 
rence, wboae  previous  experience  ha.s  been 
In  the  American  musical  theater,  including 
Broadway  appearances  m  OklalMmn  Insde 
C.  S   A  .  and  Where's  Charley  • 

Mlas  Lawrence  got  the  cnance  t'^  smg  at 
Salzburg  when  an  American  friend  inua- 
duced  her  to  Georg  Solti.  condut  ti>r  at  Mo- 
sart's  Idi.meaeo,  which  was  ch(j6en  to  open 
this  year  s  festival  here 

Mr.  Soltl  Il£'.ened  to  the  young  wcmar.  and 
took  her  on  despite  her  luexiMT.nxt'  m 
opera.  He  waa  rewarded  tonight  hv  pr.  m- 
ising  slngliig,  which,  once  Mls.«  Lawrence 
learna  poise  and  repose  In  thi.x  n--w  field, 
should  develop  into  the   work   oi   an   artist 

Miss  Lawrence  had  In  her  fav-  r  her  statie 
know-how.  She  is  attractive  and  knows  how 
to  move  on  the  stage  Her  g-xxl  looks  would 
decorate  any  stage  Her  voice  has  sjixxi  nat- 
ural quality  Her  trouble  tonlRbt  w«.5  that 
she  waa  forcing  beeauae  of  tension,  and  in 
the  dllBcult  arUs  Mucart  allotted  to  Electro 
her  role,  she  tended  to  be  a  bit  shrrt  (  r 
hreath  is  crucial  moments.  If  this  iislnx  up 
ot  her  reaourcea  ahead  of  time  can  be  o.  r- 
rectad,  she  wDl  amply  Justify  Mr  S'  Ui  !•  d:.d 
Baladurf'a  faith  in  her. 

The  opening,  which  took  plac*'  in  the 
rtd]n«  school,  where  Max  Re  in  herd  t  used  t^ 
put  on  hla  sweeping  prtxluctiona  <  r  Goethe  a 
Faust  in  prewar  festivals.  a.utunied  ^ala  pr<  - 
portkins  of  the  dajri;  of  a  decatle  and  a  hair 
a^to  when  Salzburg  was  the  dunun»nt  [e!itiv;ii 


In  the  world.  In  spite  of  topcoat  weather, 
many  women  In  the  audience  wore  summer 
finerv.  There  were  diplomatic  and  military 
ngures  of  Importance,  including  many  Amer- 
icans. In  the  International  audience. 

It  took  this  city.  Mozart's  birthplace,  a 
1  ;.,^  time  to  get  around  to  Idomeneo.  In 
fact  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  this  opera 
tn  tret  any  attention,  but  this  season  it  also 
ushered  in  the  Olyndcbotirne  Moz&rt  Fes- 
tival. 

Salzburg's  production  was  on  a  tremendous 
scale  Using  three  levels  and  the  vast 
hrtadth  of  the  riding  school  stage.  It  em- 
p loved  a  huge  chorus,  ballet,  and  many  ex- 
tr:-,?  and  It  spread  over  tremendous  areas. 
No  human  eye  could  follow  all  that  waa  hap- 
penUiit  on  the  stage  at  times,  and  there  were 
momenta  when  one  felt  that  Josef  Gieien, 
stage  director,  had  been  too  lavish  for  the 
gotxl  of  the  production. 

H«:>wever.  Idomeneo  needs  a  lot  of  help 
to  hold  Interest  on  the  stage,  even  though 
it  contains  music  of  singular  breadth  and 
nobiUty.  If  Salzburg's  production  erred  on 
the  side  of  being  too  pretentious,  at  least 
u  never  gave  the  eye  much  rest.  Musically 
the  performance  was  first  rate.  In  the  role 
of  Ilia,  there  waa  Hilde  Gueden,  a  soprano. 
who  sings  with  purity,  security,  and  elegant 
style  it  Is  said  that  she  haj  been  engaged 
for  next  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
and  she  should  make  a  big  Impression  on 
America,  for  she  adds  a  handsome  appear- 
ance to  her  vocal  gifts. 

The  title  role  was  taken  by  Rudolph 
SchLK-k.  a  tenor,  who  sings  with  the  under- 
i.T.i:iding  and  feeling  of  a  musician.  Richard 
Foim.  as  idamantes,  was  the  conventional 
operatic  tenor,  Kurt  Boehme,  reported  to 
be  a  new  basso  of  importance,  seemed  to  be 
tnjutaled  by  a  cold. 

Mr  Solti,  an  immensely  talented  young 
conductor  from  Hungary,  distinguished  him- 
self m  the  pit  and  it  was  a  Joy  to  hear  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic   once  again. 

Caspar  Neher  designed  an  impressive  set. 
but  his  costumes  seemed  to  get  out  of  hand 
and  for  ballet  in  this  subject  of  ancient 
Greece  he  provided  in  one  scene  silver  wigs 
and  long  white  gloves,  making  it  appear  as  if 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV  had  somehow  wan- 
dered into  antique  Crete. 


MUsissippi  Rirer  Has  Muy  Mysteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIVIS 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  submit  an  article  from 
the  Scientific  American  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Orleans  Item  on  July 
26,  1951,  as  follows: 

Rrvza  Has  Mamt  Mtstebius 

Ol'  Man  River,  the  Mississippi,  is  renowned 
as  our  biggest  and  best-known  river  Ac- 
tUiiUy   it   Is  our  most  misunderstood  river. 

No  stream  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  many  persistent  misc..n- 
ceptions  Schoolbooks  and  encyclopedias 
alike  conuin  a  strange  mixture  of  conflicting 
information  about  the  Mlasiaalppl. 

It  is  said  to  be  very  muddy.  The  great 
load  of  sediments  It  carries  Is  supposed  to 
be  building  up  Its  bed\nd  banks  and  so  re- 
qu.re  the  raising  of  levees  to  ever-greater 
heights. 

There  Is  a  firmly  rooted  belief  that  the 
Missl.ssippl  is  steadily  building  its  delta 
mouths    farther   and   farther   out    Into   the 
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Gulf.  Nut  one  of  these  beliefs,  however,  is 
correct. 

Tiie  colossal  proportions  of  the  Mlsals- 
sippi — its  1,244,000  square  mUes  of  water- 
shed, equal  lx)  41  percent  of  the  whole 
United  State*  area;  its  enormous  floods 
which  discharge  as  much  as  2,000.000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  and  make  the  river 
a  raiie  wide  and  up  to  200  feel  deep — have 
ever  furnished  food  for  the  imagination  and 
for  tlieonzing. 

The  prime  mystery  has  always  been  that 
the  Mlssis!^ippi,  an  alluvial  (soil-washing) 
river,  does  not  behave  at  all  like  other  al- 
luvial streams,  such  as  the  Yellow  River,  the 
NUe.  the  Euphrates.  The  sediments  carried 
by  those  rivers  have  built  their  beds  and 
valley  lands  to  ever-higher  elevations. 

BlVra  TOTES  A  LOAD 

Now  the  Mississippi  carries  a  huge  load  of 
cf  sediments  Each  year  it  transports  400.- 
000.0«X)  tons  of  silt  and  gravel  downstream, 
about  90  percent  of  it  In  the  form  of  hne 
particles  suspendeti  In  the  water,  the  rest 
heavier  material  that  Is  rolled  along  the 
bottom. 

Yet,  despite  that  Immense  wash  of  soil, 
the  Mlssis-sippi  has  shown  no  appreciable 
bu;id-up  of  its  bed  or  valley  lands  for  thou- 
sands of  years.    Why? 

Pa.rt  of  the  answer  is  that  the  Mississippi's 
volume  of  water  is  so  huge  that  its  sediment 
load  is  actually  relatively  light — about  one- 
tenth  the  amount  In  the  Misscurl  and  the 
lower  Colorado  (before  the  building  of  the 
Hoover  Dami . 

The  Yellow  River  in  China  carries  a  vastly 
heavier  load:  the  weight  of  the  solids  sus- 
pended in  It  often  exceeds  the  weight  of  the 
water  itself. 

Thus  the  Mississippi  Is  a  comparatively 
clear  streatn.  In  late  September  1936  dur- 
ing a  low  stage,  it  flowed  water  as  blue 
as  That  of  the  Danube  (which  also  is  blue 
only  during  law- water  periods). 

SOFT.  CLXAK  WATia 

The  normal  turbidity  of  the  Mississippi 
Is  due  not  to  mud.  but  to  minute  fragments 
of  mineral  matter,  mostly  sparkling  silica 
grain.5.  A  glass  of  water  dipped  from  the 
nver  clears  itself  quickly.  The  water  is  soft 
and  pleasant  to  drink. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  mouths 
cf  th  Mississippi  are  continuously  building 
a  delta  as  other  great  alluvial  rivers  do.  But 
the  Mississippi  is  not  building  out  its  delta 
at  all  Jetties  constructed  at  its  mouths  m 
187.5  have  not  had  to  be  extended,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  has  not  become  more  shallow. 

What.  then,  has  become  of  the  billions 
of  tons  of  sand  and  silt  the  river  has  dimiped 
Into  the  Gulf? 

Btorings  in  the  Gulf  revealed  that  the 
earth  s  crust  there  has  siuik  under  the  weight 
of  the  accumulated  sediment.  The  sub- 
sidence of  the  cnist  began  30,000  to  40.000 
years  ago  when  the  last  glacier  started  its 
retreat. 

The  rivers  then  flowing  into  the  Gulf  un- 
loaded enormous  quantities  of  course  gravel. 
Under  the  weight  of  this  gravel  the  earth 
crust  m  the  Gulf  has  been  pressed  down  and 
its  subsidence  accompanied  by  an  uplifting 
of  adjacent  coastal  lands  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sis.sippi. 

Anyone  seeing  the  Mississippi  soon  after  a 
flood  has  subsided  cannot  faii  to  notice  the 
new  layer  of  sand  that  the  overflowing  river 
has  deposited  on  the  tops  of  its  banks. 

The  net  effect  of  the  deposits  has  been  to 
create  a  ridge  12  to  15  feet  high  along  the 
rl\er  on  each  bank.  These  natural  levees 
help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi s  valley  lands  have  experienced  no 
appreciable  build-up  through  the  long  course 
of  time. 

rr  tS  DEEP.  NOT  SBALLOW 

Tlie  presence  cf  the  natural  levees  has  mis- 
led many  people  to  believe  that  the  river 
flows  on  a  ridge  built  up  from  its  own  de- 
posits.    Actually  the   Mississippi   Is   a  very 


deep  river.  In  many  places  Its  bottom  Is  be- 
low sea  level,  even  as  far  upstream  as  470 
miles,  where  the  land  Is  100  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Throughout  the  entire  850  miles  between 
Cairo  and  Baton  Rouge  the  rivers  low-water 
level  Is  all  of  30  feet  below  the  adjacent  land 
surface.  Consequently,  the  river  must  rise 
at  least  30  feet  before  Its  water  level  equals 
the  elevation  of  the  land,  not  taking  into 
account  the  additional  height  of  the  natural 
levee. 

The  fact  that  flood  levels  In  the  Mississippi 
have  risen  with  time  la  due  solely  to  the 
high  levees  that  man  has  built  to  keep  the 
river  confined  during  flood.  In  the  course  of 
a  century  the  high-water  mark  motmted  6 
feet  at  New  O'leans,  13  feet  at  Memphis. 

Since  1932  the  flood  stages  have  been 
lowered  by  artificial  cut-offs  that  have  elimi- 
nated some  of  the  worst  bends  and  s.hortened 
the  nver  about  170  miles.  This  operarion  has 
redfuced  flood  stages  three  feet  at  Natchez,  10 
feet  at  Vicksburg.  15  feet  at  Arkansas  C'ty. 

Common  conception  pictures  the  crest  of 
a  great  flood  as  rushing  with  raging  speed 
down  the  river.  It  is  true  that  during  a 
great  flood  the  surface  water  attains  a  veloc- 
ity of  nine  to  13  feet  per  second — from 
three  to  five  times  the  speed  of  normal 
currents.  But  the  erect  of  the  fio-jd  as  a 
whole  actually  moves  only  half  as  fast  as  a 
small  rise  in  water  level  during  the  low-water 
season. 

The  explanation  is  that  during  the  rising 
stages  of  a  major  flood  a  large  volume  of 
water  is  continually  Iseing  subtracted  from 
the  advance  fioodwave  to  fill  that  part  of  the 
channel  ahead  of  it  where  the  water  surface 
still  IS  low. 

That's  Jtisi  another  way  of  saying  tliat  the 
Mississippi  IS  a  ponderous  giant  of  a  river — 
almost  as  full  of  paradoxes  as  It  is  of  water. 


Admiral  Behrens,  A-Bomb  Me<iical  Expert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  i*rw  TOKX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16,  1951 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  recently  published  a 
most  interesting  article  on  Rear  Adm. 
Charles  F.  Behrens.  who  is  a  resident  of 
my  district.  Admiral  Behrens  is  a  radio- 
logical expert.  Before  assuming  hLs 
present  post  with  the  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier,  he  was  director  of  the  Atomic 
Defense  Ehvision  of  the  Navy's  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  He  has  also 
edited  and  contributed  to  two  books  on 
atomic  medicine,  a  field  which  is  of  great 
significance  at  this  time.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  ot  my  colleagues  this 
highly  interesting  article,  which  reads: 


BaooKLTN  s    Man    or    thk    'Week— AnwiaAL 

BEHEIIfS    AN     EXPEKT    ON     A-BOMB    MEBICAL 

EriECTS 

(By  LesUe  Hanscom) 

Rear  Adm.  Charles  F.  Behrens'  quiet  esti- 
mate of  the  recent  atom  bomb  tests  at 
Enlwetok  contrasts  rather  pallidly  with  the 
frertzied  rhetoric  of  the  press  reports  on  the 
big  blast.  To  the  gray-haired  medical  oflicer 
the  bomb  show  was  simply  "quite  impres- 
sive." 

Observing  the  spectacle  as  the  Navy's 
radiological  expert.  Admiral  Behrens  was  less 
bowled  over  than  the  Congreaaman  who  felt 
himself  "at  the  gates  of  Hell  looking  into 
eternity,"  thanks  to  the  fact  that  he  knew 
what  was  going  on.    He  Is  as  familiar  with 


tLe  hectic  behavior  of  electrons  and  neutrons 
as  he  U  with  the  gripes  of  alUng  sailors. 

An  incorrigible  rntearcher.  the  admiral, 
who  could  fill  the  tweeds  of  a  uraverslty 
profeasor  with  the  same  dignity  he  now  glvea 
to  a  two-starred  naval  uniform,  learned  In 
the  laboratory  long  before  the  bomb  was 
Invented  that  atomic  energy  an-l  radio* 
activity  are  exciting  sttiff  to  handle. 

He  stm  remembers  the  kick  to  bis  imagi- 
nation delivered  by  a  teacher  In  Philadel- 
phia's Central  High  School  back  In  1910  or 
l&ll  when  the  teacher  stiggested  that  the 
sun's  light  and  heat  might  be  a  result  of 
some  kind  of  radioactivity.  Later  he  was 
further  intrigued  by  rea<Ung  another  au- 
thortty'a  visionary  conjecture  that  -in  every 
breath  we  draw  there  ts  enough  energy  to  run 
the   workshops   of   the   world" 

EXTEkT  ON  ATOMIC  MEmCIKX 

Decades  of  study  since  theri  have  ♦aught 
the  admiral  not  to  sell  the  powers  of  radio- 
activity short.  Today,  however,  as  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  atomic  medicine,  he  has 
some  soothing  words  for  those  who  have 
taken  too  seriously  the  nightmare  re[X)rts 
on  the  lingeringly  lethal  effects  of  an 
atomic  explosion. 

"The  Idea  that  every  citizen  should  go 
around  with  a  Geiger  counter  to  check  on 
radiation  after  a  bomb  burst  is  something 
to  get  away  from,"  he  says  "Since  radiation 
was  the  new  and  strange  element  in  the 
bomb's  effect,  much  of  the  emphasis  has 
been  placed  there.  At  times  it  has  been 
highly  overrated. 

•  The  truth  about  radiation  is  that  you 
should  neither  exaggerate  it  nor  forget 
about  it.  The  chances  are  that  fatalities 
from  radiation  would  probably  add  up  to 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  total  deaths 
If  a  bomb  should  fall  on  New  York  City. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  would,  of  cotirae. 
In  a  city  of  this  size  mean  quite  a  large 
number  of  people." 

NO  PEEIL  TO  KESr.XTT  WOaKXBS 

"The  important  thing  to  remember  Is 
that  there  wotUd  be  virtually  no  radio- 
logical perils  fuu-  rescue  workers.  In  a  fairly 
high  level  bomo  burst,  which  is  the  kind 
most  likely  to  occtir,  the  really  dangerous 
radioactive  effects  come  at  the  time  of 
explosion 

"After  the  btirst  takes  place  and  the  fire 
ball  has  formed,  a  swelling  cloud  carries 
the  radioactivity  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
feet  upward.  The  only  kind  of  eiploalon 
which  can  leave  behind  any  Important  re- 
sidual effects  ts  the  undM^rater  burst  such  as 
the  one  with  which  the  Navy  experimented  at 
Bikini.  Needless  to  say,  this  type  of  ex- 
plosion would  be  extremely  difficult  for  an 
enemy  to  duplicate." 

The  admiral,  who  lives  with  his  wife, 
Emma,  at  430  Clinton  Avenue,  was  sworn 
in  to  hla  present  rank  by  'Vice  Adm.  Oscar 
C.  Badger,  commander  of  the  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
With  this  commana  early  in  the  month. 
It  was  a  climax  to  31  years  of  service  with 
ths  Navy. 

Admiral  Behrens  Joined  the  service  in  1920 
as  a  medical  officer.  A  fourth-year  special- 
ist in  radiology  at  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  admiral  «r- 
rted  his  specialty  Into  the  service  with  him. 
Eadlologlst  In  those  ciays.  however,  meant 
X-r»y  man.  And,  even  at  that,  the  young 
ofllcer  discovered  that  the  Navy's  demands 
upon  its  doctors  converted  any  specialty  to 
a  virtual  sideline. 

JOINED    r<    MEDICAL    EESEABCK 

Serving  aboard  the  U.  8.  S.  Henderson  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  Keltef  and  doctoring  Uacle  Sam's 
marines  on  forelgn-ahore  duty  in  Haiti  made 
life  mtereetlng  but  lef;  litUe  time  for  the 
research  toward  which  his  scholaraly  In- 
stlocts  Inclined  him  Sclentlflc  tnveetigatlon 
was  placed  on  "a  pretty  deeul'Sory  and  per- 
sonai  basis.' 
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to  win  ao  many  of  Ma  caan?     The  olcstpr 
rcpUad: 

-If  you  hare  a  jfood  cum.  you  don't  n«H.l 
a  aacret;  but  if  you  have  no  ra»<».  stay  *»  far 
away  from  It  aa  you  can  make  up  a  !?<«<!  He 
and  rtd*  It  bard  " 

Wa  may  laugh  at  tb«  old  croot.  b\jt  »»  net 
a  freat  deal  of  leRlaJatlon  put  over  by  fol- 
kjwlnf  hU  rule? 

Tha  CommunUta  have  certalnlT  bern  rr  -'st 
■wxtaaful  In  usln«  hl«  lecbntque  by  mAjor- 
Ut«  and  emphaslilng  ibe  word  peace'  aa 
Um  baJt  in  erery  booby  trap  they  have  »<r: 
fOT  th€  unwary  amonf  xw 

And  many  competent  le|tlsUtor«  who 
would  know  better  If  they  stopped  to  think. 
havv  b««n  tucked  In  by  the  oft  repealed 
falaehood  that  the  fight  that  has  jeen  raR- 
lag.  at  laast  ilnce  1996,  over  tubocean  oil. 
involvca  "tldelands  " 

TMclauda  are.  of  courae.  th<-se  lands  laved 
by  tbe  tWtoi  aa  they  ebb  and  flow  They  are 
■ooactliXMa  vender  watar,  «ometlme«  not  The 
bod  of  Um  ocean  bet^lns  where  tldelanda  end. 
IfesM  low-water  mark  has  fixed  the  extreme 
outar  adg*  of  anything  that  could  properly 
Da  called  ttdcUnda. 

Th«  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  State* 
tastlfylng  before  the  Houae  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  August  29.  1949  made  this  state- 
ment, fully  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

— nie  widespread  dlaeemlnatlon  of  that 
taisa  aaaumptlon  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
«M  at  the  word  'tldelands.'  That  term  ts  a 
verbal  trap.  Strictly  speaking,  tldelands 
constitute  the  area  that  la  alternately  cov- 
ered and  uncorered  by  the  tldea— the  lunOs 
between  the  hlgh-watw  mark  and  the  low- 
water  mark.  The  Supreme  Court  has  often 
lodleated  that  the  Intflvldual  States  own  the 
beds  of  their  Inland  nartgable  waters  m  wril 
aa  the  tldelands  The  United  States  haa 
never  challenged  that  finding  The  d*«clM  n 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Califi-rr.ta  ra.se 
does  not  cast  any  doubt  up«:m  it  Tht  faots 
and  the  law  have  been  miarepresented  and 
groaaly  ml»repTe»eni.ed 

The  Imponaui  thing  to  bear  In  nu!i<i  is 
that  the  lands  tn  controversy  are  net  •.ui;-- 
tuids.  They  are  the  subraerjred  ooastal  I.inds 
seaward  of  the  tldelands  They  begin  ^t  tU«> 
low-water  mark  where  the  tldelands  enrt  ;»  J 
there  has  never  been  any  declfilrn  tf  'r.e 
Supreme  Court  deailag  with  such  submerged 
coastal  lands  that  held  that  rhey  be:<  r.g  to 
the  adjacent  Sute 

The  Statea  contended  rtiherwlse  and  cited 
Dumerous  decisions  in  support  of  their  po- 
sition. But  In  the  California  case  It  was 
found,  upon  examination,  that  ro  one  "f 
them  BO  held.  That  was  one  of  the  Issues 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

81z  times  the  Supreme  Crurt  of  our  Natl  m 
hes  held  that  paramount  rignts  in  every- 
thii^  relating  to  national  defense  mainte- 
nance of  armlea  and  navies,  riavigattcn.  and 
the  general  external  sovt^relsr.ty  as  dtsfir.ed 
In  the  Curt iu- Wright  Ca$e  (299  U  S  3J4. 
$15.  817)  are  vested  In  the  National  O'-vern- 
ment.  and  that  the  rights  of  the  constituent 
Statea  are  subject  to  those  rights  that  the 
eooatltueut  States  granted  their  National 
Ooeemment,  both  before  and  In  Uie  Constl- 
tutloQ  of  the  United  Statea. 

Thoss  six  cases  are:  ll)  Pollards  Li-t^^re 
▼  .  H^an  (3  Howard  212.  230  (1845)).  (2) 
The  Mtriana  Flora  Case  (11  ■*'&€»'  1  411: 
(S»  United  States  v  Cahfcrrnia  (332  D  S  13. 
tn  (1»47)»:  (411  Toomer  v  WMsell  (3.14  U  S. 
SaS.  40ai:  (S)  V  S  v  Umisiana  (339  U  S. 
••):   (0)    U    3   T    Tezoj   !8S9  U    S    707) 

JVOGX    COMBS'    SPXXCH 

Tet.  tn  spile  of  all  this,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Ur.  Coasssl  took  the  tlcHir  of  the 
TfcHli  oo  June  2d.  1950.  and  made  the  speech 
at  \hm  yaar  fron  the  standpoint  of  Texas. 

TlM  subjaet  under  which  his  speech  ap- 
psara  In  tlie  CoMcusaiOMai.  Rxcoao    volume 


9fl  part  7.  page  92^.  U  the  Tldelanda  decision 

of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Texas  case. 

He  stuck  to  his  aub)ect.  More  than  a 
down  times  he  uae*  thtf  word  "tldelands"  to 
Indicate  what  he  claimed  to  be  talking  about, 
and  the  cases  from  which  he  read  deal  with 
■tldelands,"  "beds  of  all  tidewaters."  or 
"soils   under  tldewatera." 

He  mentions  'Und"  and  "title"  Just  as 
thouKh  he  thought  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  sea 
<  r  gulf  was  "land. "  and  that  there  could  be 
no  rec-ognlzed  legal  right  In  the  absence  of 
••title  " 

But  one  of  his  standing  as  lawyer  and 
jurist  mu*t  certainly  know  that  the  decision 
which  was  his  subject,  had  nothing  to  do 
•with  tldelands,  that  In  the  Texas  case  there 
V.-HS  no  dlspate  as  to  tldelands.  and  that 
while  no  one  oas  tltls  to  the  air  he  breathes, 
nor  a  grant  of  the  right  t3  uae  any  of  it.  yet 
so  fixed  and  well  recognized  Is  that  right 
that  when  one  deprives  another  of  that 
right  the  law  calls  It  murder! 

However,  In  that  speech  Judge  Coiira  has 
r»i8ed  other  embarraaslng  questions  that 
clamor  for  his  answer. 

In  that  speech  of  June  2«.  1950,  why  did 
Judge  Combs  read  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
House  what  he  said  was  a  brief  excerpt  from 
Mum  ford  v  WardiceU  In  which  a  comma  had 
boen  changed  to  a  period,  and  the  cicslng 
phrase  of  the  sentence  had  been  entirely  left 
ouf  Of  course.  Jtidge  Combs  dldnt  do  it, 
or  know  It  had  been  done.  Who  was  his 
ghoet  writer? 

Who  made  thoee  vital  changes?  Why  do 
they  still  appear  In  the  llnal  bound  volume 
of  the  Rbcobb  a  year  later,  jtist  as  he  read 
that  alleged  quotation  to  \»s  on  June  26, 
1930  ■> 

Judge  COMSB.  In  the  CoNOiaasioHAL  Rsc-ss, 
volume  9(5.  part  7,  page  9310.  U  quoted  as 
bavlnR  said: 

•*I  win  read  brief  excerpts  from  three  de- 
rij>l  n«  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sta'cs  to  tllusuate  the  uniform  holding. 

In  one  early  case.  Mumford  v.  Wardwell 
(6  Wall.  423.  43«).  handed  down  In  1M7, 
it  was  held  The  settled  rule  of  law  In  this 
Court  Is  that  the  shores  of  navigable  waters 
and  the  soils  under  the  same  In  the  Original 
States  were  not  granted  by  the  Constitution 
t  .  the  United  States,  but  were  reserved  to 
the  several  States,  and  that  the  new  States 
since  admitted  have  the  same  rights  sover- 
etgnty.  and  jurisdiction  In  that  behalf  as 
the  cSrlginal  States  possess  within  their  re- 
spertlve  borders.  When  the  Revolution  took 
place  the  people  of  each  State  became  them- 
selves sovereign,  and  In  that  character  hold 
the  absolute  right  to  all  their  navigable 
"xnters  and  the  noils  under  them.'  " 

That  purports  to  be  a  verbatim  quotation. 
B'lt  the  period  there  shown  Is  not  In  the 
decision,  nor  In  the  reports  thereof,  which 
quote  It  correctly;  but  In  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  before  the  middle 
of  the  line  had  been  reached,  thst  awful 
peri(xl  appears :  Where  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion had  a  comma,  followed  by  the  phrase  the 
Judges  wrote  to  finish  their  sentence  before 
they  put  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  finished 
sentence,  the  Jxidges'  comma  and  concluding 
phrase  has  been  completely  deleted,  and 
that  awful,  tell-tale  period  substituted.  And 
what  wag  the  concluding  phrase  that  some- 
one was  so  anxlotis  to  get  rid  of  that  mis- 
representation was  committed  for  the  nefarU 
out  purpose?  It  was  Just  this:  "Subject 
only  to  the  rights  since  surrendered  by  the 
Constitution." 

So  we  see.  the  forgery  converted  the  tisual 
and  undisputed  statement  of  sotind  law  Into 
the  kind  of  bunk  needed  to  give  color  of 
support  to  an  utterly  unsound  and  untenable 
contention. 

Who  was  the  ghost  writer? 

Who  misled  Judge  Combs  by  concealing 
from  him  the  mlsreprescntailou? 

Can  he  mislead  you? 
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LMkl  No  Brakes  ea  Price  Caatavl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  rtwMBiLvaina 
IM  TEE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESINTATnrCB 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  PbilAdelpbla  Inquirer  of  July 
30,  1951: 

Look!  No  BasKB»  cm  Pnc*  Coimoi. 

The  new  1951  model  price-control  bill  is 
on  display  In  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

It  neither  ahlnes  nor  gleams.  For  a  new 
model.  It  Is  a  shabby  affair  Indeed.  Bat  It 
has  passed  the  Senate,  is  scheduled  to  glide 
through  the  Bouse  of  Beprasentatlves  today. 
Wlta  the  present  control  law  expiring  Tues- 
day midnight,  Praaldent  Truman  is  expected 
to  sign  tike  measure,  since  be  Is  left  no  otber 
real  choice. 

So.  this  prfoe-control  hUlls  tt.  As  turned 
out  by  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee. It  is  a  slightly  better  measure  than 
either  of  the  ueparate  blUs  prodtieed  by  the 
two  branchee  ot  Oongraes,  which  the  oon- 
ference  committee  had  to  rsconcUe.  Sena- 
tor SpaaKMaw  sajrs  it  can  be  lived  with. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  this  bill  will  not 
even  hold  the  line  on  prices,  let  alone  ndl 
any  prices  back.  By  Its  very  terms  It  means 
higher  prices  on  many  thliigi,  and  that  ean 
only  mean  mart  Inflation. 

As  It  stands,  the  new  measure  bans  all 
roll-backs  on  beef  (two  more  were  planned) ; 
It  kills  the  admtnlstratlaD  plan  for  livestock 
slaughter  quotas;  It  relaxes  credit  restrictions 
on  Doany  Items;  It  permits  another  Increase 
in  rents,  to  ao  pweeat  over  the  figure  of  Jtuie 
SO,  1947,  which  means  at  least  another  5-per- 
cent rise  across  the  board.  Worst  of  all.  It 
provides  a  loophole  for  boosting  nonfarm 
prices  which  Eronnmlc  Btablltser  Erie  John- 
ston calls  a  piece  of  built-in  Inflation. 

Thus  this  1951 -model  price  control  bill 
might  be  compared  to  a  1S61 -model  auto- 
mobile which  was  equipped  with  obsoleta 
and  fatilty  brakes. 

A  day  of  renkranli^  Is  coming.  The  caa- 
rumers  of  America  are  folng  to  render  their 
verdict  on  this  leglalatlan. 

First  test  will  be  coming  up  on  Labor  Day. 
That  Is  the  day  when  the  Treasury  opena 
up  Its  new  campetgna  to  sell  defense  bonda. 
T^t  r»*np»'g"  will  ran  for  several  months, 
and  before  It  Is  over  tiie  effects  of  this  new 
price-control  legislation  wUl  be  felt  by  the 
general  public. 

That  will  be  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Today  most  defense  bonds  are  being 
bought  by  the  aroaB  savers,  people  with  mod- 
est tneomes.  An  estimated  as.000,000  Amer- 
icans hold  B-bonda.  Hie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal repcHTts  Utat  "Tlreaeury  offlelais  aay  big 
money  men  are  putting  their  arancy  into 
things  ilke  real  estate  and  stocks,  whlefa 
are  supposed  to  go  up  in  value  as  InflatloQ 
gnaws  away  at  the  dollar." 

A  lot  of  the  "Uttte  money  men" — the  cob- 
suraers  who  will  be  hardest  hit  if  this  new 
{H-loe-ccmtroI  bill  doesn't  work— eire  going  to 
raise  a  lot  of  questions. 

The  cartoon  on  this  page  today  telle  the 
story  iiT  the  decline  In  the  purchasing  powv 
of  the  dollar. 

That  decline  is  felt  tn  the  pocketbook  ot 
every  imusewlfe  tn  America.    It  is  neaa 
ured  by  the  fact  that  food  which  cost  96  la 
1S38  today  oosta  nearly  tia.    It  la  aaaaa 
need  In  the  hardship  visited  upon  the  aiaay 
Americans  with  fixed  Incomes. 

XCVU— App. 3oa 


8o,  if  tlM  new  price-control  bill  kicks 
prices  stUl  higher,  leaves  people  with  less 
income  than  ever,  so  that  they  buy  fewer 
defense  bonds  than  before— Ckmgrers  will 
have  to  shoqlder  the  blamct. 

As  the  American  people  have  proved  over 
and  over.  Uwy  will  buy  defense  bonds,  both 
for  tnveetment  and  for  patriotism.  They 
will  buy  plenty  more—If  this  prlce-controi 
bill  doesn't  wipe  out  their  money  for  savings. 

In  drafting  this  bill,  from  start  to  flnWi. 
Congress  remembered  the  special  In^resta, 
and  forgot  the  oonsumoa.  The  constmiera 
are  not  golitg  to  forget  Congress. 


TcnaiBAtioB  af  tke  Shde  of  War  Witk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A  FINE 


IB  THB  BOUSE  OF  BBFBBSESrTATTVBB 
Friday.  Juty  27. 1951 

Mr.  PINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  res- 
olution bdore  ue  today  seekiiig  to  ter- 
minate the  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Germany  does  not  distorfo  the  supreme 
authority  <rf  the  allied  goremments  in 
Germany.  We  are  assured  that  our  ac- 
tion today  in  no  way  affects  our  status 
in  Germany  or  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citiaens.  Our  vote 
Is  thus  limited  to  a  termination  of  the 
legal  state  of  war  witti  Oermaoy. 

With  my  afBnnatlTe  rote  goes  my 
prayer  that  this  may  be  the  end  of  an 
era  of  wanton  destruction  of  human  be- 
ings. Msriign.  in  my  opinion,  is  Just  as 
great  a  aacnace  to  world  peace  and  to 
oar  democratic  institutions  as  commu- 
nism. I  abbor  them  both.  In  waging 
our  campaign  against  communism  we 
must  not  fall  to  stamp  out  once  ami  for 
all  every  shred  of  both  nazism  and  fas- 
cism wherever  it  rears  its  ugly  head, 
whethor  it  be  in  Germany  or  any  other 
nation  we  are  now  befriending. 

The  atrocities  of  BuchNiwald,  Belsen, 
Dauchau.  and  other  murder  camps  must 
always  be  a  reminder  of  the  danger  still 
lurking  unless  the  inxqwr  steps  are  taken 
to  keep  those  really  guilty  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  German  Government.  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  High  Commissioner 
McCloy's  statement  of  the  United  States 
policy  in  this  regard  pubiished  last 
AprU: 

It  Is  the  p<Hicy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  the  developofiait  of  a  democratic 
Germany  and  to  aid  all  democratic  elemenU 
In  Germany  to  safsfuard  against  the  revival 
of  nazism  or  the  Impoeitlon  of  commu- 
nism.    •     •     • 

Equally  sinister  la  the  threat  from  other 
totalitarian  groups  eompoeed  In  large  part 
of  farmer  Nasi  actlvltlsts.  In  certa'n  ar^s 
of  G«many.  anaU  groups  arc  again  trying 
to  spr«ad  the  evU  doctrlnea,  the  old  slogana 
^lyi  tacttca.  which  brought  Oormany  to  ndn 
and  will  do  so  again  U  they  should  ever 
prevail.  The  German  people,  through  thelr 
demoerattc  governments,  mtjst  be  awan  of 
these  On^jprneau  and  be  prepared  to  deal 
affeetlvdy  with  than.  The  German  people 
eannot  ever  ^atn  peratt  such  forces  to  gain 
eontooi  tn  their  oooBtry.  nor  will  the 
oratlc  world  permit  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  the  fact  that 
Russia's  expansion  policies  have  become 
a  major  threat  to  our  civilisation  we 
might  have  dealt  differently  with  the 
German  problem.  However,  with  its 
full  realization  we  must  take  the  risk  of 
reestablishing  Germany,  whili>  at  the 
same  time  inalntalning  the  necessary 
safeguards  against  the  resurgence  of 
nastHm.  With  this  in  mind.  I  am  going 
to  support  the  resolution. 


Hea.  Li  Gostelt,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  ranwrLvama 
IB  "nOS  HOU8S  OF  RBPRBBBBTATTVB 

Jfoaday.  July  39, 19S1 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row our  colleague,  the  HouoraUe  Ei 
GoBART.  of  the  Thirteenth  DIstrlet  of 
Texas,  will  dmart  from  our  nldst.  hav- 
ing resigned  as  a  Member. 

Mr.  Gamfi  and  I  entered  Congre«  oo 
the  aune  day,  January  S,  19M,  and  oar 
courses  have  run  panlld  almoat  ilnoe 
that  date. 

As  A  member  of  the  8ubeamBiltt.ee  No. 
1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
having  to  do  with  much  of  the  leglsla- 
tloa  on  imailgratioa  and  natnrahmttoo. 
Mr.  GoMsn  and  I  have  sat  side  by  side 
at  the  hearing  tables  and  durinc  those 
years  I  have  eome  to  vahie  his  worth 
not  OQ^  to  the  people  of  his  district  but 
to  the  country  at  large. 

Pew  men,  in  my  Indgment,  have 
gained  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  Immi- 
gratioa  laws  and  proUeiBS  attendant 
thereto,  than  has  Mr.  GoasRT.  On  a 
number  of  oecastans  he  has  gone  abroad 
and  studied,  at  first  hand,  the  conditions 
that  there  exist  and  at  other  timca  he 
has  visited  the  ports  of  entry  ai  almost 
aU  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  all  these  visits  and  rtudy  he 
has  been  able  to  give  to  the  committee 
tiie  full  fruition  of  his  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. 

Truthfully,  he  win  be  sorely  missed 
and  his  place  will  be  exceedingly  hard  to 
filL  He  has  frankly  stated  that  be  has 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  Oongreas  in 
enter  that  he  might  acquire  sufficient 
financial  means  to  educate  his  family. 
In  this  we  wish  him  every  soeoesi^ 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  as  one 
of  the  opposite  political  faith,  and  com- 
ing from  a  widely  separated  area.  I  know 
of  no  man  in  my  experience  who  has 
given  a  greater  and  a  more  UTwelfWi  and 
devoted  rerviee  to  his  country  than  Ei 
GosskTT.  He  Is  a  genuine  American,  ever 
alert  to  ujiiK^  and  sustain  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Govenmuait  and  fearleM 
and  outspoken  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  instltutiiins 

In  departing  from  pubilc  life.  thU 
Congreas  and  this  Natkm  have  lost  a  rtl- 
oed,  true,  aikl  experi^inced  public  serr* 
anL  I  am  sure  that  the  good  wishes  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  goes  with 
him  AS  he  ent^r^  upoQ  his  new  dutleSk 
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Thmndmv,  ^«lv  2$.  19$l 

Ifr.  JUDO.    Mr.  apciiker.  ander  leaT« 

to  oMnd  mf  nnarlcs  in  the  RiooaD.  I 

taetait  ttw  folkmliw  Mticle  by  Anne 

CXBu*  MeOonnlek  tn  ttM  New  York 


(By  AnM  <XHw«  McConUek) 

inMunt  on  iriMM  for  • 

w  to  rtffttlf  r«cwtfM  ••»  po- 
rt   etf    tlM    hunr**    tapartanc* 
poMd  tntcmsUooAl  forc« 

to  b*  inad  ta.  >o  oMoy  ocImt  dacteioD* 
•o  to*  mflt  to  turn  this  rvroluuoaarf 
Into  rMUty— «n  tlM  ibarply  eontro- 
I  or  tte  i«M  or  tlM  bMlc  uniu, 
for  mrtiiMT  thut  tt  KMita  fet  tbla  point  ratb- 
«  Hh»  "tte  airT  tmtarte  of  ft  drma."  AaHan- 
1  tn  this  n««spftpcr  yw- 
tte  fttMmpt  to  orgmnlat  sucb  an 
ty  In  tn*  prmtat  ptrtod  oC  •mcrgcQcy 
IntarpoM   tnatbir   wlMlon  of   com- 

Ita  the  ftSmdr  compiicftted  ftpparft- 

.^.  of  KATO  and  thus  delay  and  even  ob- 
Mmet  tlM  dvvalopment  of  military  strength 
IB  WMMra  Buropc. 

Bta  in  (amr  of  tbc  entcrfx-is« 

political.    The  Buropean 

to   ttoft   military   counterpart   of    th« 

^ ».  and  ttoa  otatactaa  to  b«  orer- 

Ui  —■ulri.  natlooal  contingents  into 
army  under  a  European 

m  arc  even  more  stagger- 

tlM  dJOcolttes  of  pooling  iron  and 
'  a  SBiitmnatlanal  autttorlty. 

tb«  ncsch  and  tlM  0«mans 
mwmnA  In  both  vflorcs. 
••dad  m  rtachlng  accord 

, on  tfas  milttary  as  wclJ  as  the 

ptaa  provas  that  th«y  are  moved 

llf  m  draam  than  by  very  prartical  eom- 

Xf  tha  day's  nem   vera  not  so 

vtth   exetiralooa   and    alarms,    w« 

the  signs  c€  Boropc's  obstl- 

~  tmlty  as  the  SKtnordlnary 

that  It  ta. 


it  keeps  nn  In 

«t  evsry  turn.    The  facts  of 

nttan  of  Battona  would  seem 

a  %;fc"»t»»«  plan  or  a  Kuro- 

at  achleeement.     A 

partiMtshlp  In  tt)e  crudal 

by  thaae  pfojaeta  appaars  «spa- 

tt  to  impoaaltale: 

fet  man  that  tbmm  bold  sohemea 

out.    Tet  to  the  French. 

feiy  tha  enreent  potmeal  crtota.  get- 

Into  a  Hmnisaii  system  ta 

laportant    than    gettinf 

to  fimn  a  national 

Aatf  Weet  Oannaiiy.  at  least 

to  (hi Ten  by 

to  go  along  with  the  Prench. 

ling 

to  the 

tn  vMda 

Ttato  tooD* 

la  turn 


formsd  within  th*  wider  frame  -,: 
HATO.  As  outlined,  the  Buroj^ean  mvny 
would  be  part  of  NATO  aad  under  his 
over-all  command,  but  IC  Is  clear  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  stjggested,  that  organizing  a  deferise 
force  on  a  new  ba*u  at  this  time  might 
further  alow  up  the  pace  of  rearmament. 
already  dangeroualy  retarded  by  .■»  ctinfusim 
of  councUs  and  squabbles  over  the  alluc .iti  ju 
bl  authority. 

However.  It  U  Juat  because  General  Fison- 
hower  has  learned  by  experience  th«?  difflcul- 
tlca  on  the  other  aide  that  he  came  out   m 
strongly    for    Suropean    unlflcatum    In    his 
Fourth  of  July  speech  m  London       DeaUiiK 
separately  with  12  different  nations  is  harass- 
ing enough  to  lend  attracilvenesa  to  the  idea 
of  negotiating  with  one  authority  even  f^'r 
Are  nations.     If  «uch  an  suthorltv  r.juin  he 
•et  up.  11  would  aave  rather  than  waste  tune. 
T«t  fowra  or  oiciaio!* 
The  need  for  a  unified  political  authDrity 
orer  the  mllliary  high  rotnmand  is  not.  ril>rl 
by  the   Atlantic    Council,   which   ran    do    no 
more  than  recommend— and  unatiim.Msiv  wt, 
thai— to  each  of  the  U  guveriimeu'i  n  ri-p- 
reseuu.    In  the  Second  World  War  Ro<jn<-v»-'.t 
and  Church. 11  had  the  supreme  [xjwer  of  <!»•- 
cision  which  no  one  exercise*  now  and  whi.  h 
must  somehow  be  recrented  it  all  iJoUiicu  ;>■. 
well  a«  military  re«t,>onaibi!uy  is  not   i>>  (]■■- 
▼oive   on   the   military   commander       Eisti  - 
bower's    plea    waa    for    jJOUtica!    unification. 
He  favora  the  Schuman  plan,  the  Europtan 
army,  the  OEEG.  and  every  other  sch«;me  tor 
integration  because  they  lead  toward  politi- 
cal unity. 

The  Defense  Minister  of  the  Netherlands, 
Cornelius  Staf.  in  an  interview  this  wet'k, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  NATO  was  dyin^ 
for  lack  of  a  governmental  body  that  would 
meet  a*  frequent  intervals  with  the  sui>rfine 
commander  to  coordinate  plans,  exchaiige 
Information,  and  agree  on  common  policies. 
The  reason  the  Dutch  are  unwlUia^  to  join 
the  Ove  nations  which  have  ai^reed  on  a 
European  army  is  that  it  does  r.  '  include 
Britain.  Foreign  Minister  Dirlc  Stikker  who 
Is  also  president  of  the  Council  of  Europe. 
declared  m  a  recent  speech  that  a  Euroj>eaM 
union  w^lthout  Britain  w  not  viable  H  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  doubtful,  when  it, 
cxsmea  to  that.  If  the  Atlantic  defense  system 
can  be  as  effective  as  U  must  be  unles.s  there 
is  closer  coordination  of  policy  not  only 
within  Europe  and  between  Britain  and  the 
continent,  but  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  mutual  security  program 
to  not  enough  unless  It  Lb  directed  by  and  to 
oommon  purposes,  clearly  understood  and 
supported  by  the  participants.  If  Europe  is 
forced  toward  unity  almost  against  us  will. 
•0  Is  the  whole  free  world. 


OPPOsrnoN  to  Sxawat  Sttu  Pownna,  Ttsx 

VOTT   RlVXALS 

Indicative  of  the  opposition  stiil  prevail- 
ing in  Ckjngress  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
prJiject  Is  the  result  of  a  vote  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  Tuesday  on  a  mo- 
tiun  to  table  the  power  and  navigation  proj- 
ect bill  The  committee  voted  14  to  13 
at,'aln.st  tabling  the  bill. 

The  proponenu  of  the  seaway  concede 
that  powerful  opposition  la  coming  from 
areas  not  directly  served  by  the  proposed 
project  These  forces  have  effectively  bottled 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  year  after 
year  and  It  appears  now  that  they  may  be 
successful  again,  despite  the  urgent  pleas 
of  straight-thinking  Americans  who  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  this  project. 

The  bill  was  kept  alive  in  the  initial  vote 
in  committee  by  the  narrowest  margin 
C  .nuressmen  from  areas  not  directly  served 
by  the  kteuway  project  have  consistently  taken 
tt  narrow  and  selfish  view,  without  realizing 
the  value  of  thU  project  from  a  standixjlnt 
ut  riiittnial  defense. 

MidUU>  western  Congressmen,  unfwtu- 
iiiUtiy,  may  have  to  adopt  new  tactics  to 
r  rce  a  change  in  the  voting  habits  of  many 
ff  their  coUeugues  from  other  areas  on  the 
M-awiiy  i.-i8ue  They  may  have  to  refuse 
sijpp'irt  for  any  local  projects  and  govcrn- 
nn'iiial  programs  In  areas  now  opposing  the 
.seaway.  It  may  take  some  pressures  of  this 
kind  to  break  the  congresalonal  Jam  that 
perenniaily  balks  action  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
wiiter  development  project. 


Seaway  OpposhioB  Takes  Narrow  View 

EXTi^iSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  k.  BUTNIK 

or  MIMNtSOTA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  19SI 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
teftve  irrented  me.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Ricoap  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Baeanaha  Press.  Escanaba.  Mich.,  which 
Mi|)eared  Ju^  19  during  the  debate  on 
tbe  St.  Lawrence  sean'ay  bill  in  executive 
lawlnni  of  tbe  House  Public  Worlcs  Com- 
■itttce.  Tbe  committee's  action  on 
TtatOMtaj.  July  36.  in  Ubling  this  bill 
makes  this  editorial  most  timely. 


Neglected   Pilot   Knob   Battle   Site   Sug- 
gested as  National  Monument 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Missouiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30,  1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  article  taken 
from    the   St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch   on 
July   23,   which   Is   entitled   "Neglected 
Pilot    Knob    Battle    Site    Suggested    as 
National  Monument": 
Neolectid  Pilot  Kkob  Battli  Snx  Stjocested 
AS  NA-noNAL  MojnrMEKT— Now  Undee  For- 
est   Servtci   Which   Has   No   Ptmus   roB 
Maintenance— HisTOEicAL    Ii««obtanci    or 

Akea 

(By  J.  Lovd  Huett) 

Ibonton,  Mo. — Plft-  n  hundred  unknown 
Civil  War  heroes  lie  burled  In  one  weed- 
choked  field  at  Old  Fort  Davidson,  near  here. 

They  were  klPed  within  a  few  hours  In 
the  battle  of  Pilot  Knob  September  27.  1864. 
were  dumped  without  ceremony  Into  the  rlQe 
pits  surrounding  the  fort,  and  covered  with 
the  d'rt  from  the  embankments  behind 
which  n  any  of  them  fought  and  died. 

Though  these  men  fought  imder  different 
flags,  and  wore  dlfterent  uniforms,  they  were 
all  true  Americans  fighting  tn  the  defense  of 
their  personal  Ideals  of  democratic  govern - 
n  ent  of  a  free  people.  In  death  those  men 
were  united  in  a  common  grave,  as  the  Na- 
tion was  more  firmly  united  b/  the  Civil 
War  In  which  they  fought. 

Yet,  despite  the  Importance  of  the  battle 
of  PUot  Knob  to  the  course  of  the  CItU  War 
In  Missouri,  not  even  a  simple  gravestone 
marks  tinelr  burUl  place  In  the  weed-choked 
field  Just  outside  the  earthen  fortification  of 
the  old  fort. 
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It  has  been  propowd  that  Fort  Davldaon 
be  named  a  national  monument  and  trana- 
f erred  to  the  National  Pai^  Serrlce  for  ptopat 


BATTL*  or  PILOT  KMOB 

In  the  battle  of  PUot  Knob,  Brig.  Oen. 
Thomas  Fwlng.  Jr.,  commanded  about  1,500 
Union  soldiers,  based  In  Fort  Davldaon. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sterling  Price,  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  with  a  force  of  approximately 
12,000  men,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  all  rein- 
forcements from  the  frrt  and  laimched  an 
attack  on  the  Union  forces. 

The  Confederates  attacked  from  Shepherd 
Mountain,  just  acroes  the  valley  to  the  aoutb. 
Intent  on  overrunning  and  capturing  Fort 
Davidson  and  the  Union  forces  within  It  by 
i.heer  weight  of  superior  numbera. 

The  Confederates  were  stopped,  bowerer. 
At  the  deep  moat  or  ditch  which  completely 
surrounded  the  earthen  embankments  of  the 
fort.  They  had  light  ladders  to  ba  thrown 
across  the  moat  as  bridges.  But  the  ladders 
were  found  to  be  too  short,  and  undar  tba 
nfie  fire  from  tbe  fort  .b«  Confadaratcs  were 
forced  to  retire,  leaving  almost  half  of  tbetr 
attacking  force  dead  or  wotmdad. 

General  Swing  later  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  bis  Union  force 
were  casualties  in  the  battle. 

The  Confederates,  confident  of  being  able 
to  take  the  fort  the  following  day,  reeted 
and  reorganised  during  the  night.  General 
Ewlng,  who  realised  that  his  small  force 
could  not  possibly  repel  another  heavy  charge 
by  the  Confederates,  decided  to  abandon  the 
fort  during  the  night. 

The  Union  forces  muffled  the  hoores  of 
their  horses  and  the  wheels  of  their  vehicles 
by  wrapping  them  with  burlap  sacks  and 
blankets.  They  piled  aU  equipment  which 
they  were  unable  to  take  with  them  on  and 
around  the  powder  magazine  within  the  fort. 
Then,  lighting  a  long  fuse  to  the  magazine. 
timed  to  explode  the  ammunition  several 
hours  after  their  retreat,  they  abandoned 
the  fort  and  escaped  over  the  road  leading 
to  Potost. 

On  the  following  morning  when  General 
Price's  Confederates  approached  the  fort, 
nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  except  bury 
the  hundreds  of  Union  and  Confederate  dead. 

The  fate  of  Mlasoiarl  in  the  Civil  War  was 
probably  determined  in  this  battle.  Though 
the  Union  forces  lost  the  battle,  the  Con- 
federates were  never  able  to  regain  the 
Initiative  and  were  soon  forced  to  retire, 
except  for  scattered  bands  of  guerrillas. 

Yet  those  brave  men  who  fought  so  sav- 
agely on  both  sides  at  Fort  Davidson  lie  la 
wholly  unmarked  oommon  graves,  unhon- 
ored  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  exact  location  of  the  mass  graves  is 
not  now  known,  though  tbe  locations  of  tbe 
rifle  ptx  graves  could  probably  be  determined 
from  Government  mapa  of  tbe  Fort  Davidson 
establishment  of  that  time. 

The  fields  aroimd  Fcvt  Davidson,  where 
the  rifie  pit  graves  are  beUeved  to  be,  were 
for  many  years  under  cultivation.  Tbey  are 
now  so  overgrown  with  weeds  and  coarse 
grass  that  walking  through  them  la  dlOcult. 

The  earthen  embankments  of  tiie  fort 
proper  have  undergone  surprisingly  little 
change  since  their  final  abandcHuuent  as  a 
military  post  following  the  Civil  War.  Tbe 
entire  area  la  overgrown  with  brush  aiid 
weeds,  and  a  grove  of  trees  has  q>rung  up 
within  the  fort  and  along  the  embankments 
and  the  moat  surrounding  It. 

Yet  erosion  has  brought  little  damage  to 
the  euthen  embankments  and  the  moats 
Just  outside.  Svan  tbe  crater  cauaed  by  tbe 
explosion  of  tbe  powder  magailne  la  stUl 
plainly  visible. 

On  a  recent  week-day  vlstt  to  Fort  David- 
son, during  v^ilcb  I  spent  about  an  hour  at 
the  fort,  a  total  of  five  autonaoMIee  stopped 
and  tbelr  oeenpanta  wmllcwl  tmt  tte  itte. 
taking  plctoxea  and  djamiwrtng  tlie  battle  oC 
PUot  KBob. 


Nearby  residents  said  hundreds  of  atrto- 
moblles  visit  Fort  DavidKm  each  week,  de- 
spiu  Its  neglected  state. 

This  historic  site  is  now  tbe  property  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  and  a  part 
of  Clark  National  Forest. 

It  Is  not  set  apart  by  law  as  a  historic 
shrine,  but  is  simply  a  part  of  the  forest 
cropland. 

As  a  matter  of  administrative  policy,  how- 
ever, largely  on  responsibility  of  the  forest 
supervlaor  who  administers  the  Clark  Na- 
tional Forest,  a  two-strand  barbed  wire  fence 
encloses  the  earthworks  and  the  adjoining 
fields. 

Cooperating  with  tbe  Forest  Service,  the 
Mlsaourl  State  Highway  Department  has 
erected  a  board  sign  at  tbe  entrance  to  the 
fort  near  Highway  21.  giving  brief  comment 
on  tbe  battle. 

The  ICasourl  Ocmservatlon  Commission 
baa  quite  recently  planted  a  multtflora  rose 
hedge  to  succeed  the  barbed-wire  fence. 
Tbe  hedge  is  still  quite  small  and  will  not 
become  an  effective  fence  for  aeviral  yean, 
llie  Mlsaourl  Highway  Departraeot  also 
sodded  tbe  eroding  paru  of  tbe  embank- 
ments with  gnuM  teftral  yean  ago. 

Forest  8up«vleor  Byron  Oroesbeck.  who  te 
in  charge  of  tbe  Clark  National  Fcnest.  saya 
there  Is  no  appropriation  for  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  such  sites  as  Fort 
Davidson. 

Oroesbeck  stated  that  as  a  part  of  the 
national  foreat.  this  historic  site  cannot  be 
given  tbe  care  and  attention  it  dMerves. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  Fort  Davidson 
is  situated  in  the  early  jaart  of  this  century 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Thomas  Swing, 
eon  of  General  Swing.  In  1838  Colonel 
Swing  gave  the  40  acres  to  the  Forest  Servlee 
with  stipulations  that  the  tract  should  never 
pass  from  Government  ownership  and  re- 
serving the  right  to  erect  a  moniunent  at 
the  site. 

Transfer  to  tbe  National  Park  Service 
would  apparently  faU  vrlthin  these  stipula- 
tions. Some  Missouri  conservation  leaden 
have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice being  willing  to  accept  tbe  responsibility. 
However,  there  Is  a  geno^  consensus  ^m"t»e 
those  interested  that  tTansfer  to  the  Park 
Service  wotild  be  the  best  solution. 

One  of  these  persons,  August  P.  Bellmann. 
manager  of  the  arboretum  at  Gray  Summit, 
writes; 

"I  am  heartily  in  agreement  vrlth  (tbe) 
proposal  to  make  Fort  Davldsou  a  natloxuJ 
monument." 


Tenriaatrnf  tbe  State  of  War  Betwcca  tkc 
Mwakti  Slates  and  Hf  GvmwMut  ol 
Gcrmaaj 


EXTENSION  OF  PKMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSEU 

Cr  ILLOtOB 
IK  IBB  BODSK  OF  BSPBB8KNTAT1VS8 

Fridaw.  July  27. 1951 

Mr.  VURSKUL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  support  this  reaolutiiKi  which 
ends  the  state  of  war  deCbved  in  De- 
cember 1941  asBlnst  an  of  Germany,  not 
a  part  of  it.  This  resoIutioD  pasaed  at 
this  particular  Ume.  yoa  will  note,  cm- 
bodlea  aUof  Germftoy  whldi  wm  be  brip- 
ful  to  the  Wert  Qenn»n  QomanaaaA  and 
the  othtt  free  oatioDa  who  pursue  the 
ham  that  Russia  can  efentoaSy  be 
poihed  oat  of  aBst  OcsBiaay  uniting  ttie 
Qeinaii  Ctem  uBf>wit. 


Russia,  in  fact,  signed  the  Potsdam 
agreement  which  prcvlded  for  the  uni* 
flcatloQ  of  Germany  through  a  peace 
treaty  later  to  be  agreed  upon.  Pram 
that  date  to  the  present  time.  Rustia  has 
made  it  plain  that  she  has  had  no  Inten- 
tion  of  liTtog  up  to  such  a  treaty  agree- 
meat  and  that  she  Intends  to  keep  the 
vust  German  territory  alw  now  occupies 
as  a  western  extension  of  Russian 
power. 

This  moTe  on  the  part  o2  Congress  in 
its  declaration  that  we  are  no  longer 
technically  at  war  with  the  German 
Government  will  strengthen  German  ties 
with  the  western  Atlantic  states,  wm 
glre  her  greater  freedMB  of  trade  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  greater 
responsibility  m  Western  Borope,  and 
should  increase  her  industrial  and  eoo- 
nomle  rehabUitatlosi  and  devaloiiincnl 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  more  win  aid  the 
ecooomle  and  military  reco»eiy  of  aU 
Europe,  because  Gemiaay  with  its  vast 
deposlta  of  coal  and  faxm,  and  beoauae 
of  the  inventive  genius,  the  skill  and 
eraf  tsmanaliip  of  its  people  is  the  hub 
of  the  industrial  development  and  re. 
covery  of  aD  of  Western  Europe.  West- 
em  Germany  is  absi^tely  necessary  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

This  resolution  will  seek  to  undo  the 
great  mistake  made  by  President  Roosc- 
velt  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau  wtaen  the  decided  on  the 
unconditioiaal  surrender  of  Germany. 
Decided  that  Germany  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  future  to  develop  her  in- 
dustries, but  be  transformed  Into  an 
agricultural  state. 

This  decision  meant  the  abeolute  de- 
struction of  nearly  ail  of  the  industries 
of  Germany  before  we  would  consider 
making  peace  with  that  nation.  You 
will  recaU  Morgenthau  sold  the  idea  to 
President  Truman  that  in  the  future 
Germany  should  be  conflned  to  an  agil- 
cultural  state,  his  determination  for  its 
industrial  destruction  was  so  great.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  policy,  we  could 
have  made  peace  with  Germany  months 
earlier  and  would  not  have  destroyed 
her  country  to  the  point  where  it  has 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  many  bU- 
lions  of  dcHlars  nec«S8ary  to  furnish  food 
to  prevent  her  veopie  from  starving,  and 
billions  to  rebuild  bn  Industrial  plants. 

We  now  find  Russia  ao  threatens 
Western  Europe  that  we  need  a  struig 
Germany  today,  and  a  Germany  that  is 
willing  to  join  with  the  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  and  tbe  United  States  in  fight- 
ing against  any  a^aek  on  Western  Su- 
loste  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  commentary, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  doe 
largely  to  the  Russian  propaganda  dur- 
ing the  war  when  die  was  supposed  to 
be  oui-  ally  at  the  treaties  of  Yalta  and 
Potstdam  our  repreaentatives  went  as 
far  as  they  possibly  oould  for  tbe  ulti- 
mate and  continocid  destmetioQ  of  Ger- 
many and  on  the  oCbcr  band  through 
appeasesnent  bdped  to  build  Russia  up 
In  Eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia,  aaklnf 
tt  possibie  for  ber  totef  to  threaten 
Western  Europe,  make  war  on  Korea, 
oigutf  Cbina.  and  threaten  the  worid. 

It  is  to  ba  hoped  that  ■•  the  Oenwn 
povatfid.  aa  tbcr 
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wfiL  Ibit  Vbn  «li!  aUcn  ttielr  eoooomic 
aad  iMitlazy  UnDfUi  wltti  the  peopl:  ot 
WmIka  ftixQpe  and  tbe  United  8ti.r.es. 
aatf  tliBt  «itta»tely  tlie  Runiaa  pc^rer 
«UI  to  drtvcn  mt  of  lact  Oensuiy  uni- 
tftaa  tmlir  the  Oenn*n  N*tton. 
Mr.  niwiiii  for  wrenl  years  itist, 
«r  «  ta  the  ConcFeM  tUTe  v\r{e<l 
nlwlmeliitiiiii  anl  the  United  H»- 
IP  admit  SpaM  into  the  vestem 
or^£t  The  Coounimists  und 
In  this  country.  Kngland. 
..  Italy  have  steactfasUy  op- 
It  Is  cBOOwractng  to  note  that 
of  0ar  Oovemment  hare 
_  AKV»  towtxd  stek- 
of  Spam  In  the  plan 
rieftloped  for  the  defense  of 
ch  actxm  should 
years  ago.  for  both 
aad  Oonany  can  make  a  gi^t 
lo  the  defense  oi  Western 


IWs  reMtutian  ending  the  state  of  >rar 
vtlto  Onmany  should,  in  my  opinion,  re- 
Hk  tmaniaouB  vote  of  the  Mem- 
I  of  the  Boose.  Let  as  gl^  the  Ger- 
I  peo^  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 
tfm  Xorope,  and  the  work!  in  its 
fight  acatast  commimfaan. 


la  tacavcrj  tifga^ 
GlyFba^Vi 


f«  Kansas 


BZm^ION  OP  REMARKS 

BQR.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  uMnsuMA 
nl  TEM  BOOBS  OF  BWaBBHT ATTTES 


lir.  Speaker,  an  ar- 

PTrtijHtr^  in  the  Sonda}'  Washing- 
of  July  9.  19S1.  was  of  special 
to  me.  and  the  deacrtption  given 

lir.  W.  H,  Shlppen.  of 

dMtruetkm  and  suflolnff  and 
of  xehabffltatlon  alter  a  major 

me  of  the  ireat  eatastro- 

ttat  near  in  Looistana  from  Ume 

tJtinirtnf    this    article 
be  of  mtereat  to  Members  of  the 

I  aai.  under  unanbnous  con- 

fffj^MMaif  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Tba  article  fidloivs: 

YD  ■■juwm  I*  Bi 
Cni)  n/Ma 
(By  W.  ■.  Shtpptn) 

Crrr.  Kaml.  Jitfy  «.— Tb*  peoplt 

lovUiMk  have  tackled 

ttstooitMp 

wlthDUt  prcHBpC  atut  cf - 

natan  of  tba  trafsdy 

dally  ss  fannaars  and 

ba«A  to  tlMlr 

•ad  the  aU- 

ta 

te  dUteult  to  rorfat. 


U"  Jew  optimistic.  Erfcrts  to  cct  clean 
drtnJtliig  wit«r  to  tfiovi-sands  of  people  scat- 
tered through  the  mud-blighted  regl  nis  are 
cmJy  partly  effective 

woe  i»LAi»  m  rriiKrr 

The  destitute  are  i.o'  Inclined  to  he  fussy 
about  a»nU«tloii  facilities.  Only  one  man 
looked  'jp  from  his  work  today  as  a  hutre. 
muddy  hog  staggered  acr  ^  the  street  in 
front  ol  our  pxillce  car  and  fell  Intx  the 
gutter.  The  thirst-crazed  animal  began  to 
c£ioke  down  the  sllmc. 

A  young  Negro  ran  over  and  pcjured  si  :ne 
water  from  his  canteen  on  the  pu;  s  nose 
Then  he  found  an  ax  and  put  the  animal 
out  of  Its  misery  The  pt|  w  ^«  "ne  of  thuu- 
Minds  of  animals  which  had  escaped  fr;  m  the 
stock  vards  or  drowned  there 

The' colcjssal  destruction  of  fcod  is  cypry- 
where  apparent  along  the  Kansas  Ruer  m 
the  factory  towns  of  Armourdale  anti  Ar- 
genitne. 

Grain  and  meat  ruined  in  sf-'^vACC  i.s 
matched  by  fields  now  deep  m  m\id  i-r  s,i:.;l. 
Stands  of  corn,  -orghum  and  wheat  are  turn- 
ing yellow  in  areas  better  drained  than  those 
which  took  the  brunt  o:  the  wild  currents 

Another  problem  with  grave  implications 
to  the  national  ecnncmy  Is  that  f acpd  by  the 
railroads.  The  Kansas  Citys  are  served  bv  ;\ 
dozen  rail  lines,  several  with  transcontine:i:.il 
connection.<;. 

RAIL    LINES    SLOW  .D 

Washed-out  bridges.  Inundated  roadbPtU 
and  damage  to  more  than  bl.0i.iO  piee*  <it 
rolling  stock  have  stalled  s-jme  lines  w.d 
slowed  others  to  a  fmctinn  of  ivjrm.il 
capacities. 

The  blUion-dollar  flood  Is  just  too  big  for 
the  average  man.  You  can  see  it  m  his  fate. 
The  flooded  areas  of  the  cities'  housed  labor- 
en  and  others  in  the  low-Income  brackets. 
The  residents  have  big  families  and  debt* 
bigger  still. 

Red  Cross  workers  estimate  the  avora^e 
head  of  a  household  can  raise  about  $150  m 
a  pinch.  There  Is  virtually  no  Insurance  lur 
flood  damage  in  the  valleys. 

During  early  stages  of  the  flood  even  those 
who  were  losing  everything  shared  the  ex- 
citement and  a  sense  of  mutual  helpfulness 
with  their  neighbors.  Those  whose  homes 
were  spared  opened  their  doors  to  the  less 
fortunate. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  see  25  or  30  chil- 
dren under  one  small  roof,  mothered  by  vol- 
iinteers  who  bathed  and  fed  tnem  and  told 
them  bettllme  stories.  But  as  the  days 
slipped  by  these  tasks  became  tou  heavy  for 
persons  with  other  responsibilities. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Red  Cross 
today  is  receiving  as  many  uew  requests  for 
help  as  It  did  in  the  first  days  of  the  flood 

The  Red  Cross  moved  In  Immediately  wh 
grocery  orders,  emergency  shelter,  and  medi- 
cal aid. 

Assistance  Is  coming  much  slower  from  the 
▼arlotw  Federal  departments  concerned  v.ith 
the  area.  They  have  to  make  detailed  sur- 
▼eys.  reports,  and  follow  procedures  which 
seem  Incredibly  slow  to  those  who  are  hun- 
gry and  destitute. 

People  here  are  usually  stubbornly  reluc- 
tant to  ask  for  help  from  any  source.  Res- 
cue workers  find  them  digging  away  at  the 
mud  and  climbing  through  their  wrecked 
hocDCS  mai  places  of  business  despite  the  red 
"coDdemned"  placards. 

Many  etructures  arc  still  collapsing  be- 
£g;m  of  xuidermlned  foundations,  broken 
walla  and  the  heavy  deposits  of  silt  reach- 
ti^  up  to  third  stinlee  in  the  lowest  sections. 
TIM  fact  that  the  water  system  is  still  out 
tt  eaaialeelon  along  the  rivers  hampers  re- 
bahlltlayton. 


9«a  Avenue  Crushed  buildings  and  tangled 
debris  in  the  wage  of  the  torrent  appear  to 
have  been  swept  by  a  hurricane. 

A  nauseating  odor  of  decay  cllr  gs  to  the 
river  valley  World  War  II  veterans  And  It 
harder  to  take  than  the  sweetlsn  scent  which 
permeated  bombed-out  cities  lll:e  Berlin. 
T'.  kvo,  or  Manila. 

Yet  the  work  goes  on  around  '.he  clock. 
Bulldusiiers  nudge  through  the  mucc.  manned 
by  operators  who  breathe  throi  gh  moist 
handkerchiefs. 

Rescue  workers  here  deplore  the  fact  that 
no  mad  blocks  were  established  In  the  early 
stages  Trucks  and  automoblh  s,  many 
driven  by  sightseers.  Jammed  the  streets  to 
huch  an  extent  that  ambulances  :  nd  emer- 
ge:.cy  vehicles  were  held  up  for  h  jurs 

Aid  came  first  from  the  Red  Or  >ss.  which 
mobilized  a  small  army  of  volunt^  ers  under 
direction  of  trained  disaster  relii  f  person- 
nel drawn  from  many  cities. 

Typical  of  tne  leadership  was  that  sup- 
plied tiy  chairman  John  Zlegelme  .-er  of  the 
Wyandotte  County  chapter  of  the  led  Cross. 
The  33-year-old  attorney  worke  1  for  the 
rirst  4  days  with  only  a  few  hou:  s  of  sleep 
snatched  m  automobiles  and  mi  tor  boats. 
When  the  main  channel  of  t  jc  Kansas 
topped  the  levees  and  raced  though  Ar- 
mourdale, Mr.  Zlegelmeyer  and  a  ellow  vol- 
unteer, Ed  Haren.  a  florist,  embi  rked  In  a 
moior  boat  and  cut  trolley  wires  \  hlch  were 
damming  the  debris  along  the  stre  ?t. 

The  volunteers  remained  on  th-  alert  be- 
side radios  to  get  news  of  Impen  iing  levee 
breaks  and  spread  an  alarm  ah(  ad  of  the 
advancing  waters.  Tlie  police  department 
supplied  Mr.  Zlegelmeyer  with  a  r:  dio-patrol 
car  and  an  emergency  badge. 

Neither  man  had  any  way  of  kno  vlng,  until 
they  cut  the  first  wire.  If  the  curre  it  was  still 
on.  They  chopped  through  the  roof  of  a 
three-story  building  and  hoisted  (  cripple  to 
safety  with  the  aid  of  ropes. 

He  and  his  fellow  workers  are  known  by 
their  first  names  to  thousands  oi  flood  suf- 
ferers In  the  area.  Traffic  offlcf  rs  make  a 
.■special  effort  to  speed  the  emergency  vehi- 
cles through  streets  still  clogget  with  de- 
bris or  partly  blocked  by  oil-storage  tanks 
u.iseated  by  the  flood. 

In  the  untouched  uplands  of  K  jnsas  City, 
Kans.,  many  public  schools  have  t  Jen  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  morale  problem  is  bu  Idlns?  up. 
Thou.sands  of  displaced  person.-  have  re- 
turned to  their  former  homes  on!  f  In  recent 
days.  The  full  extent  of  the  disaster  has 
been  Impressed  upon  them. 

OTHER  FOLKS   HAiD  HH 

Many  elderly  persons  "obvlousl  '  are  over- 
whelmed  They  lack  the  money,  ;nergy,  and 
inclination  to  make  a  fresh  star  under  the 
threat  of  the  rivers.  Many  fan  lers  In  the 
outlying  districts  are  talking  ab  )ut  pulling 
out  for  good. 

The  long-range  plans  of  a  sc  )re  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  slow  In  getting  under  way. 
In  the  distressed  sections  peop:  e  have  an- 
swered BO  many  questions  and  illed  out  so 
many  reports  they  are  beginning  to  say  that 
they  cant  eat  a  Federal  survey,  (  r  find  shel- 
ter beneath  one. 

One  of  the  first  alms  of  the  '  Jovemment 
Is  to  get  the  transportation  sys"  em  back  In 
operation,  through  the  extensU  n  of  credit 
and  the  release  of  scarce  matei  als.  Meas- 
ures also  are  being  taken,  thro\  gh  Innocu- 
latlons  and  the  distribution  of  reah  water, 
to  head  off  the  possibility  of  an  <  pldemlc. 

There  are  relatively  few  mosqi  .Itoea  In  the 
area.  Too,  the  water  supply  (  n  the  high 
ground  remains  uncontamlnat  d,  and  the 
residents  of  these  sections  an  In  a  good 
position  to  help  leas  fortunate  n  igbbon. 


oooa  or  iwcat 
Ooa  focal  point  of  damage  lies  In  Armour- 
dale.  wb«re  the  rampaging  Kansas  sent  36 
to  90  faet  ot  water  down  the  length  of  Kan- 


aOCTT    DATS 

Federal  experts  said  the  ttocl  yards  prob> 
ably  can  be  put  back  In  open  tlon  in  the 
next  80  days.     It  probably  wll    take  much 
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longer  however,  to  restore  normal  rail  service 
through  the  key  cities  here. 

The  over-all  ta«k  of  controUng  the  rebel- 
lious Missouri  throughout  Its  530.000,000 
square  miles  of  watershed  Is  now  one-fourth 
complete.  The  major  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Knglneers,  who  are 
building  reservoirs,  levees  and  flood  walls 
while  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department  constructs  small  dams  pri- 
marily for  Irrigation  purposee. 

Sentiment  In  the  10  States  lying  partly  or 
wholly  In  the  Missouri  Valley  fnvora  the  plan 
worked  out  by  the  Engineers  and  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

STOKAGK  RBSXKVOIKS  KITECTIVE 

The  storage  reservoirs  already  built  per- 
formed according  to  plan.  All  of  them  held 
back  flood  waters,  but  the  dilBculty  was  that 
the  heaviest  rains  fell  below  the  dams. 

In  some  quarters,  including  CIO  unions 
and  small  farm  groups,  there  is  the  belief 
that  the  joint  plan  Is  waiiteful  because 
authority  Is  divided.  They  continue  to  in- 
sist on  aome  Independent  Federal  agency 
like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

It  seemed  likely,  however,  that  the  Nation's 
cobtliest  flood  will  override  conflicting  opin- 
ions and  speed  measures  for  the  conservation 
of  a  river  valley  embracing  one-sixth  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States. 

People  hardest  hit  were  unanimous  In  thi.s 
opinion. 

"We've  got  to  do  something — even  if  It's 
wrong." 


hafian  Peace  Treaty  of  1947 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NTW  JKBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  thpre 
is  growing  realization  of  the  need  for  re- 
consideration or  abrogation  of  the  whole 
unwise  Italian  Peace  Treaty  of  1947. 
which  violated  every  principle  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  is  a  contradiction 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
organization  which  has  been  brought 
into  existence  for  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe.  I  introduced  earlier  in  .this 
session  House  Joint  Resolution  224, 
which  calls  for  the  necessary  action  to 
reUeve  Italy  of  her  liabilities  of  1847  and 
thereby  allow  her  to  take  an  effective 
part  in  the  defen&e  of  the  liberties  of 
Western  Europe  and  oi  the  other  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Newark  in  the  following  stirring  resolu- 
tion has  endorsed  thl;  movement,  and  I 
trust  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  recognize  the  strong  public 
sentiment  In  favor  Uiereof  by  schedul- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  224  and  sim- 
ilar measures  for  early  bearings.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  Vb»  Italian  Peace  Treaty  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  international  poatttoa 
a«iimed  by  Italy  and  with  the  rfartinfus 
with  which  the  ptapla  of  Italy  have  em- 
braced the  eanaa  of  Uborty  and  democracy; 
and 

Whereaa  the  moral  idgnlfleanee  at  ttaa  aald 
treaty  placaa  the  BepuWe  ot  Italy  In  a 
poBttlon  of  Infwkvlty  to  ottaar  tree  demoe- 
radea  and  paaplea  at  Buropa;  and 

Wtier—  the  ctooaaa  ot  the  treaty  laqtede 
Italy  In  the  full  performance  of  the  defensive 


and  economical  potentialities  of  which  It  is 
capable  under  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  to 
which  Italy  eagerly,  freely  and  sincerely  sub- 
scribed, without  seeking  privileged  condi- 
tions for  itself :  Now,  thei  "tore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  City  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  That  they  hereby 
request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  revise  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  p>eace  with 
Italy  to  the  end  that  said  clauses  be  elimi- 
nated;  and  be   It   further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Congress  end  to  Members  of  Congress  whose 
districts  embrace  this  city,  and  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey. 


The  Trudi  and  Notbiite  Bat  the  Tnith 


EXTENSION  OI'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  n-LiwcLs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  30.  1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inspir- 
ing address  dehvered  over  the  air  on 
July  28.  1951.  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor- 
mick.  entitled  'More  About  the  United 
Nations,"  puts  us  in  possession  of  facts 
that  have  long  been  denied  to  the  people 
or  deliberately  hidden  from  them  oy 
those  who  control  the  propaganda  mills 
of  our  Government.  In  Colonel  McCor- 
mick's  address  you  are  not  beguiled  with 
half-truths  and  misleading  statements. 
On  the  contrary,  his  address  is  an  over- 
all expose  of  the  diptosnatic  jockeying 
and  intrigue  to  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  some  time  last  past 
have  been  subjected.  Tlie  address  is  also 
revealing  in  that  it  poinds  out  where  the 
United  States  is  giving  its  substance  to 
an  organization  that  pi'esently  is  bent 
on  building  up  a  group  wbo  would  sub- 
ordinate the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  a  one -world  charter. 
Colonel  Mccormick's  address  contains 
material  that  should  cause  all  reasonable 
minds  to  pause  and  hesitate  about  doing 
anything  that  may  extend  added  power 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rkcord,  I  inf:lude  herein  the 
address  referred  to  in  my  remarks  and 
entitled  "More  About  the  United  Na- 
tions." which  address  vras  delivered  by 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormlck  over  the  Mu- 
tual network  on  July  28.  195L  The 
address  follows: 

When  Prestdent  lYuman  denounced  the 
convlctton  of  Aeeodated  Press  dorrespondent 
Oatls  by  CaechosIOTakla.  he  omitted  to  say 
that  Ceeehoslovakla  Is  an  original  memb«  of 
the  United  Nations.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  of  the  conviction  oC  r,be  Catholic  prel- 
atea  In  CBe<dtoelovakla  and  TugosiavU,  se- 
cured by  torture-induced  eonXeeaions,  and 
the  oppreeaion  of  reUgloii  in  Poland,  and 
again  the  fact  that  tlMiie  ootmtrtee  were 
memben  in  good  standing  in  the  United 
Natfaiaa  haa  been  avoided. 

Tlia  pravaUlng  habit  of  iniastatement,  half 
tnith.  an4  no  atatament  biU  pretty  wall  per- 
suadad  tba  ignocant  tliat  the  United  Hatlona 
la  an  tnt^gh**ntH.  baaeflclal.  even  holy  or- 
ganlaatinn  The  worat  the  weU  infcmMd 
thought  of  it  was  that  its  highfalutlng  lan- 


guage WM  a  fraud  to  covar  the  sinister  acts 
that  got  us  into  the  Korean  wer. 

When  the  organlaation  was  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  Alger  Hiss,  nis  treason  wh 
undreamed  of:  nor  was  the  decision  of  the 
Appellate  Court  of  California  that  It  Is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  contemplated,  which 
partly  but  not  entirely  excuses  the  Senator* 
who,  under  preesure  of  propaganda  and 
political  coercion,  voted  for  lu  ratification. 

The  no  countries  which  compose  the  United 
Nations  are  not  similar  in  history,  rece.  reli- 
gion, language,  and  law.  as  were  the  IS 
original  States,  and  as  are  the  4f.  present 
States,  They  can  be  divided  i:ato  classlflca- 
tlons:  primitive,  dictatorial.  Iron  curUin. 
countries  with  Ineffective  or  no  constitutions, 
subject  states,  aggressor  states,  states  with 
rellgioufi  political  partlee.  polygamous  states, 
and  Bociallst  states. 

Among  the  primitive  states,  I  find  Afghan- 
istan. Iran.  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria.  Israel. 
Lebanon.  Thailand,  Indi&,  and  Pakistan,  all 
or  them  jjolygamc  >ui 

The  dictator  states:  Argentina,  Dominica, 
Pa.aguay. 

Iron  curtain  states:  Caechoelovakla.  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Ruasian  Soviet.  Byleoruasian 
Soviet,  and  Red  China,  which  the  State  De- 
partment Is  conspiring  to  reoognlae. 

States  with  undeclrable  or  no  constitu- 
tions: Egypt  and  New  Zealand:  Canada  has 
no  f»nstituUon,  but  proximity,  history,  and 
close  intercouree  have  implanted  our  prin- 
ciples on  all  but  the  profeaeiorxal  hatchet 
men  and  Rhodes  scholars. 

Aggressor  states:  England,  which  not  only 
oppresses  Egypt  and  Burma,  but  atou  Scot- 
land and  Wales:  France,  which  oppresses 
north  Africa  and  Indochina;  the  Netherlands. 
which  oppresses  Indonesia;  Australia,  which 
oppresses  Borneo,  and  New  Zealand,  which 
oppresses  several  peoples  in  the  Pacific. 

The  avowed  fwrpoae  of  the  United  Nations 
was  mutual  t).sslstance  against  aggreeeioo  by 
anyone.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  stop  the  eggressloD  al  Britain 
In  Egypt  and  Malaya;  of  Holland  in  Indo- 
nesia: of  Prance  in  M(»t>oca  and  Indochina; 
of  Belgium  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
in  Africa. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  Briton,  ftmnee. 
and  India  have  stated  that  tJsey  would  join 
the  United  Nadooe  in  proteeUng  their  own 
posBeasions,  but  would  consider  whether  t^i 
Bid  any  other  countries  that  are  attaeke<i 
when  such  a  situation  should  arise.    Of  th» 

00  members,  only  16  have  aent  forces  to 
Korea,  and  these  only  token  forces,  cxcsapt 
for  the  United  Statsa. 

SMtee  with  religious  partlee,  thus  violat- 
ing our  principle  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state:  Belgium,  the  Netherlands.  Lnz- 
emburg.  Italy,  and  nrmnee. 

Sorjialist  statca:  Bngland.  Denmark,  end 
Sweden. 

States  arlth  eaoatitutianal  governments 
are  Australia.  Belglam.  Bolivia.  Braail.  Chile. 
Ccdombla,  Coeta  Btca.  Cuba.  Bmador.  Bl  Sal- 
vador. Greece.  Ouatamala.  Haiti,  Haadaras. 
Iceland.  Lmemhuig.  MssJcin.  Norway,  Pan- 
ama. Po-a.  the  Phmpptsea.  and  Sweden. 
Some  of  these  constitutioiu  oyre  obviously 
shaky. 

The  three  aolld  repruhllcs  in  the  world  ore 
tbe  United  Stataa.  Turitey,  and  Umgnay.    Aa 

1  have  aald  before,  a  large  aaajorlty  of  net- 
ful Inventions  have  been  made  in  the  United 
SUtea.  Of  the  other  United  NaOoua.  :>nly 
Britain,  Prance,  and  Italy  have  made  any  tt 
aU. 

I  am  not  considering  the  cotmtries  of  eex- 
tral  and  south  Alrica.  which  I  have  not 
visited. 

Franca  and  Great  Britain,  ao  long  the  doiei- 
inant  natlona  of  the  world,  have  fallen  oo 
hard  tlinca.  Britain,  for  lack  at  a  oonatltn- 
tlao.  haa  bacoHoa  a  aoclallaed  atatc,  tyrac- 
nlaed  over  by  the  party  In  power  in  the  Warn* 
at  CommoDs  and  far  iiaaiii  la  theory  and 
practlee  to  Russia  than  to  ua. 
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gynttoai  oC  FrmDM  In  Utm 

■ra  too  v^  ksowa  to  nmd 

moag— t  party  to  tbm  Oom- 

jq^h  Cncland   and   Fnnea 

lOT  alltaae*  «tUk  aov1*t  Ru«U. 

,  oottit  of  CtdUaraiM  hm  held 

Cbarur.  »•  U»  lu- 

te«  o(  tte  toad.  T«pt«t«J  tlM  C»U- 

Smto  rmrn  fart^dimt  J»pumm  w  o^  «««i 
IB  CMtferm,  on  Um  ground  that  Um 
■oaj^  and  encoaraflQC  rc- 
■oMt  for  liTran-  rtfAU  and  for  fuodunenUl 
Jl^j  I.  for  aU.  wtUMmt  dtattncUon  u  to 
HiO*  MB.  imi^iatmt,  or  rellflon. 

Bv  mm  mimt  tbMrr.  U  would  hold  that  th« 
lAM  fuihWiltiil  PdtytMmj  tn   thla  country 
(BtMt  p*op^  pracUctnff  that 
cupportlnc  th«  Cnitad  Ra- 
„_.  tfen  tn  mind. 

Ualtad  WattoM  I*  propoBinf  a  dacla- 
(tf  Iraawa  rtghtt  and  a  companion 
•  coBMBtkw  on  frvedotn  of  Informa- 
tloa,  vblsb  would  raplaea  tha  first  amend- 
maat  to  o«r  OooaUtutton.  provkUn*  for  fr«e- 
td  ■BM^  And  of  th«  prcta.  with  a  Tery 
to  BUpprMB  freedom  of  reU- 
uut  Um  prcH. 
Tt«  MMorMi  eonvcntton  ad<^i««d  by  the 
Vimd  ItaMOM  and  Mnt  to  tha  Senate  by 
-n  uBian  would  render  lUec^l  a 
ot  atandvd  Utaratur*.  including 

Uw  Bmm  1— 

enitala 


CMWtltutional  law  may  become  constitu- 
tional when.  as.  »nd  U  the  Preeldent  nego- 
tiates a  traaty  on  the  subject  and  obtains 
approral  of  the  Senate  ' 

"Thla  U  nothing  more  nor  less  than  g;  v- 
o-mnent  by  treaty. 

••We  can  loae  «uch  rlRht  aa  freedom  oT 
worahlp.  freedom  of  speech,  fref^om  of 
pe*c«fil  awembly  U  our  Senate  by  34  of  its 
»«  Totea  ratified  a«  a  treaty  the  covenant  un 
human  right*  ' 

It  is  plain  that  40  of  the  60  Unlti?d  Nations 
countrtea  dO  not  subscribe  to  our  Ideas  ot 
conatltuUonal  government,  and  many  more 
are  unc«-taln.  and  that  any  agreements  that 
they  can  reach  wlii  be  utterly  desiructive  or 
our  way  of  life. 

It  is  equally  plain  that  all  informed  poop.e 
who  Bupp<»t  the  United  Nations  plan  just 
that. 


latcffBatMMl  Treaties  and  limited  Nations 
Ckaritr  Tlircatea  United  States  Do- 
■estk  Laws 


for  caea- 

i  la  this  oountry.    That 

^y  ^f^  ba  ttM  a^Blnlstratloc'B  object. 
Aa  ««B  pot  toy  Um  Columbus  (Oa. )  Lsdgvr : 
-Tte  ffnn«««««  Court  has  never  cxprsaaly 
miiaiirt  mf  tnaty  ratlflesl  by  the  Senate 

IBvalld. 

*Tlite  ftnir*"^  Court  has  upheld  a  law  en- 
acted to  pttM*  teeth  In  a  treaty  after  It  had 
itaalentt  the  sbbm  tow  unccnutltutional  be- 
ton  a  traaty  •••  imtUtod- 

"into  trr**"**  of  the  Supreme  Court  rul- 

UuM  tbe  treaty-IP** '"g  power  could  be 

here  the  Constitution  for- 

.  to  art  to  pointed  to  by 

of  Seattle,  a  farmer  preel- 

«toat  of  tbe  American  Bar  Aeeo^atloo.  In  an 

Is  tlM  aepCamber  Issue  of  the  ABA 

-'titled.    Treaty   Law-Maklng:    A 

I  for  Wrltli^  a  New  Oonatltutlon.' 

K%  how  It  came  about:  In  1B13,  Con- 

_. a  Psderal  migratory  bird  act 

Aftv  tta  avproral  hy  the  President.  Its  eon- 
■tttotlanaUtir  was  (|usstkned  on  the  grounds. 
ttat  tt  Lurailin  the  leeeryed  powers  of  tho 
and  the  statute  was  declared  un- 
_  i  la  1914  by  the  SuperenM  Courc 

IB   VwUti  State*  t.   Slutuver.     The   Court 


"diet  ttMilfatk»al  Constitution  Is  an  en- 
■moMBt  and.  therefore.  Congress 
oBly  such  power*  as  are  ezpreasly  by 
granted  by  that  lastni- 
Unlaas.  tberefom. 
M  aaaw  pfcrUtoe  la  tbe  Kattaaal  Ooe  • 
oaattac   to   On^ises   either  a:- 
to  Measaary  hnpitf  tfcw  the  powiir 
oa  this  antjeet.  tha  act  eaanot 

oC  the  regutotlons  govarnlzig 
at  alajatory  Mrds  than  aooaht 

OaM  Britata.  aatf  tha  Senate 


ea- 
wlth  Che 
aa  ^*****'*tttyt>fTi>nl 
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Monday.  July  30.  1951 
Mr.  SMITH  ol  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ln«  a  news  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Time.s-Herald  on  Sunday. 
July  29.  written  by  Mr.  Chesly  Manly  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  m 
which  he  refers  to  an  article  by  Oscar 
Schachter.  Deputy  Director  of  the  United 
Nations  Legal  Department,  which  de- 
clares in  effect  that  United  States  do- 
mestics laws  are  subject  to  treaties  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  dangerous  move 
on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  m  world 
goyemment  for  it  deprives  the  citizens 
of  this  country  of  protection  under  our 
basic  laws.  I  commend  thts  article  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  highly  con- 
troversial question. 

UmrxB  QrtkTxs  Laws  Mttst  Yield  to  Charttr. 
Sats  UN  Ams 
(By  Chealy  Manly) 
Hiw    TOBK,    July    26— The    revoluti   r..iry 
theory  that  American  courts  are  obliged  to 
give  effect  to  the  human  rights  provisions  <  f 
the  United  Nations  Charter  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  notwithstanding  any  con- 
fllctlnc   domestic    laws    ta    upheld    by    Oscar 
Schachter,  deputy  director  of  the  U  N   legal 
department. 

Schachter'a  Tlewa  are  expressed  In  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Vanderbllt  Law  lUiVlew  in  which 
he  defends  a  California  appellate  court  cif- 
elalon  declaring  the  SUtet.  alien  land  own- 
wehlp  tow  InTalld  because  U  discriminated 
•gainst  Japanese  and  violated  the  U.  N. 
Charter. 

The  U.  H.  lawyer,  an  American,  emphaalz^a 
^y»^t  the  news  expressed  In  the  Law  Review 
artlcto  are  his  own  and  do  not  neceesaxUy 
leOaet  the  oOdal  opinion  of  tbe  U.  N. 
■oczauanc  sran  rtAXEs 
Altboufh  Schachter  does  not  share  the 
faars  of  Amertean  Bar  Association  leaders  re- 
■nr^iwf  the  dangers  of  law  making  by  treaty. 
he  ftiUy  agrees  with  their  contention  that 
this  can  and  ts  being  done  in  the  name  of 
the  estcrnal  obligations  already  assumed  by 


the  United  States  oi  now  under  conslcera- 

ti.;)n  tn  the  U.  N. 

FYiinlc  E  Holman.  of  Seattle,  former  p  esl- 
dent  of  the  ABA,  maintains  that  tbe  pro- 
posed U  N  covenant  of  human  rights  w  )Uld 
uani^f  .-rrn  the  United  States  Into  a  social  .stlc 
gtite  Carl  B  Fix.  of  Milwaukee,  anc  ther 
turnier  president  of  the  ABA  and  mor.  re- 
cently chairman  of  Its  committee  on  I  eace 
and  law  throURh  the  U.  N.,  declares  In  a  dls- 
c'lsM  >n  oi  the  proposed  covenant  that  the 
r>  ad  "'  Federal  absolutism  Is  being  t  lade 
very    \erv  easy 

-Xrticle'ia  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  declares  that 
the  r^inization  shall  promote  "unlv  ?real 
rpM.»-.  r  ff.r  and  observance  of.  human  r  ghts 
a.  ,1  lundamental  freedoms  for  all  wltaolit 
disn;u-tlon  as  to  race.  sex.  language,  o;  re- 
U",  .;  •  Article  56  declares  that  all  v  .  N. 
niembers  'pledged  themselves  to  take  lolnt 
ai-1  sep.»rate  action  In  cooperation  wltl.  the 
orijanizatlon  for  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  article  55." 

Many  authorities  have  maintained  that 
thfse  provisions  impose  no  legal  obllga-lons 
up.>n  U  N.  members.  These  authorities  tiave 
cnii.-i.rterlzed  the  human-. Ights  provlsli  n  as 
cuidma  principles  or  general  purposes  o  be 
observed  by  U.  N  members.  The  Genera  As- 
semblv  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil which  are  the  U.  N.  organs  prlncl  lally 
concerned  with  human  rights,  have  no  om- 
pulsorv  powers;  they  make  recommi  oda- 
uons  which  have  no  obligatory  effect.  I  tore- 
over  article  2  (7)  of  the  Charter  eipi  eaaly 
fnrbids  the  U  N.  to  Intervene  In  mettera 
which  are  essentially  within  the  don  estlc 
junsdution  ol   any  member. 

-rhiichter  makes  short  shrift  of  hese 
arKunient.s.  He  maintains  that  the  p  .edge 
made  by  U.  N  members  In  article  56  wt  $  In- 
tended to  constitute  a  legal  commltme  it  on 
liieir  part. 

It  is  after  all  a  commonplace  In  !  iter- 
r.atirinal  law  thiit  states  assume  duties  of  a 
U-'ZHl  Character  which  are  not  enf orceat  ie  by 
Iniernatlonal  organs."  he  writes.  H  ivlng 
saiistied  himself  that  article  56  Impo  ics  a 
legal  duty  upon  member  states  In  regard  to 
human  rights.  Schachter  considers  the  ques- 
tion whether  that  obligation,  unde  tbe 
American  Constitution,  l3  a  direct  sou  ce  of 
law  £i.r  American  courts.  He  conclude  that 
It  is. 

SUPHXMACT    CLAUSE    cniD 

The  supremacy  clauses  of  the  Con.stl'  utlon 
Is  Hut  rendered  nugatory  because  the  :reaty 
prijvislon  does  not  specify  the  type  of  ictlon 
which  the  courts  may  take  In  carryli  g  out 
ili£  obligation,"  he  asserts. 

The  supremacy  clause  Is  contained  in  ar- 
ticle VI  (2t  of  the  Constitution,  whic  i  pro- 
vides that  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  m.ide  under  the  authority  of  the  Jnlted 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  th  •  land; 
and  the  Judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constltut  on  or 
laws  uf  any  State  to  the  contrary  n<  twith- 
Etandlng." 

SiThachter  cites  the  California  a)  pellate 
court  decision  as  an  Illustration  of  p  ao  leal 
Judicial  action  to  give  ettect  to  the  :harter 
provLslons.  Under  the  supremacy  ch  use.  he 
declares,  the  statute  denying  perse  ns  the 
right  to  own  land  because  of  rac«  would 
have  to  yield  to  the  treaty  and  h' nee  be 
dechtred  invalid. 


COVINAWT  SUUNO  CrTlD 

"Another  compelling  example  w  )Uld  be 
presented  where  a  court  Is  requests  i  to  en- 
force a  private  agreement  which  it  clearly 
considers  contrary  to  recognized  rljhU  and 
freedoms;  In  that  case  the  charter  i  rovlslon 
would  reasonably  Include  the  duty  -o  with- 
hold the  judicial  action  requested."  Schach- 
ter writes.  In  a  footnote  he  recalls  .hat  the 
United  States  Supretoe  court,  In  Sh^ey 
against  Kraemer.  decided  In  IMS.  de  iled  en- 
forcement  of    restrictive   real   esUls   cove- 
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nants  baaed  on  racial  dlaertmlnatUm  ai  be- 
ing contrary  to  eoostltatlonal  goarsntlsa. 
Schachter  wrltas  that  It  would  be  "most 
difficult  to  conclude  that  the  charter  pro- 
visions on  hiunan  rights  :;annot  legitimately 
be  given  effects  by  the  courts  in  appropriate 


'As  Uaited  States  Air  Force  PbMS  Onh 
tww  T«  Fly  It  Win  ai^  Man  AWve 
tkt  S«rf  act  el  0»  Eartk,  at  WarndtHpk 
Air  Force  Base  a  SnuJi  Gnmp  of  Aero- 
Medical  Sdealisls  at  tks  Sckool  of 
Anatioa  Mc&iac  Are  Stririaf  To 
Matdi  Medical  De^opaMti  Witk 
Meckaaical  Gems'*— Robert  McCor- 
nrick,  Battle  Report, 
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Monday,  July  30,  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  Dr. 
John  R.  Steelman.  the  Assistant  to  the 
President,  has  brought  to  the  American 
people,  through  Battle  Report,  Washing- 
ton, several  guest  speakers  to  make  per- 
sonal report  with  respect  to  thefr  work 
in  national  affairs. 

More  and  more  each  week  Battle  Re- 
port. Washington,  is  becfuning  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.'s  moat  popular 
teledocumentary  emanating  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  By  this  means,  more 
than  40,000.000  Americans  are  personally 
advised  by  high  officials  of  their  Oov- 
ernment  concerning  matters  of  current 
interest. 

First  on  Dr.  Steelman's  list  of  this 
week's  guests  was  Blr.  Bennett  Wolfe,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  a  cloee  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  Mr.  William  N    Oatis. 
recently  sentenced  to  10  years*  imprison- 
ment by  a  Czechoslovaklan  court  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  oi  espionage.    In  his 
talk  with  Dr.  Steehnan.  Mr.  Wolfe  told 
of  how  he  peraonally  hired  young  Bill 
Oatis  bade  In  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  14  years 
ago. 
Today- 
Mr.  Wolfe  say»— 
Bill  Oatlfi  languishes  In  a  foreign  prleon  sim- 
ply because  he  tried  to  be  a  good  reporter. 
He  tried  to  report  and  interpret  events  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  joat  as  he  once  had 
done  In  Indiana.    Kven  the  caecftoriovaklan 
prosecutor  In  his  kangaroo  trial  paid  Oatis 
a  high  compliment  In  this  connection  when 
he  said,  "Oatis  was  an  especially  dai^erous 
agent  because  of  his  discretion  and  his  In- 
sistence on  obtaining  only  accurate,  verified 
Inforsatlan.** 

In  the  course  of  his  Interrlew,  Mr. 
Wolfe  told  of  what  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  (Nehr.)  Journal.  Ray- 
mond A.  McConi^n.  Jr..^  wrote  tn  a  news 
editorial  in  which  he  sakl.  in  part: 

Mr.  Oatis'  osiJy  crtme  la  against  a  tyranny 
tiMt  enabivws  man  by  trying  to  bide  trooi  the 
wortd  the  ugly  tnith  about  ttsalf . 

Mr.  Wolfe  also  went  on  to  say  that, 
in  a  telegram  to  the  Voice  of  America. 
Mr.  McConneU  "confessed  "—that  is  the 


word  he  uaed— "to  bttiui  one  of  Mr. 
Oatis'  thousands  of  accooipUoes  on  free 
newspapers.'*  and  cooduiled  his  inter- 
view liy  stating: 

I  am  stue  that  all  newaziien  throogbout 
the  free  world  wfll  be  proud  to  Join  Mr.  lic- 
OoimeU  in  bis  "oonfeastoB." 

Of  deepest  interest  to  the  people  In 
general  and  to  Uie  Members  of  CXm- 
gress  In  partietxlar  was  the  report  by 
Mr.  C.  StrlUlng  Snodgrass,  Assistant 
DQiuty  Petroleum  Administrator  in 
charge  of  foreign  operations.  His  re- 
port on  the  Iranian  oil  situatiim  war- 
rants the  deepest  study  bj'  all  eoncnned 
with  happenings  in  the  Middle  East 

Tbe  narration  of  Robeirt  McCormlck, 
commenting  on  the  pictuies  of  the  hap- 
penings in  Yugoslavia,  was  equaled  by 
the  brilliant  paper  read  by  one  of  the 
chief  Air  Faroe  surgmns.  Brig.  Gen.  Ed- 
ward J.  Kendricks.  Qensral  Kendricks 
ttM  the  millions  ai  his  a-iidienoe  of  Ihe 
tremendous  ta^  that  ccml  ronts  the  Sur- 
geon General  with  respec;t  to  the  alto- 
gether new  science  of  aerl&l  medicine — 
the  problem  of  making  it  possible  for 
the  men  of  our  Air  Fon*  to  perform 
even  mcue  daring  feats  wit Ji  some  meas- 
urable degree  of  ease,  comfort,  and 
safety  to  their  physical  bodies,  with  re- 
tention of  mental  capacity. 

The  next  guest  presented  was  Col. 
J.  L.  Throckmorton,  who  landed  In  Ko- 
rea but  a  few  days  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  was  placed  iii  command  of 
the  Fifth  Infantry  RegiiDiental  Combat 
Team.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the 
commander  of  our  foot  soMlers  on  hand 
through  all  the  campaigns  fighting  up  to 
the  Yalu  River  and  his  stories  of  the 
hardship  of  wading  through  bitterly 
cold  mountain  streams  and  of  men  who 
spent  sleepless,  freezing  ntghts  in  lonely 
fox  holes  searching  for  eoemy  move- 
ment in  ftehting  for  their  lives,  merit 
reading  by  every  Membei'  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  because  of  these  f.nd  other  rea- 
sons that,  under  unanimiHis  consent  of 
my  colleagues  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  therein  as  part  of  the  extension. 
tbe  forty-fifth  Battle  Reixnrt.  Washing- 
ton, as  it  was  telecast  ovit  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  netwcnk  and  coaxtals. 
The  producer-director  of  this  program 
is  Ted  Aycrs ;  the  technlcaJ  director,  L.  A. 
McClelland:   commentary.  Robert  Mc- 
cormick.   Script  by  Lou  Hazam;   the 
film  editor  is  Kll  Brooks,  floor  manager. 
John  J<riU38on;  Art  by  .toeepb  Ferrier; 
muale  adviser.  Frits  Babter;  sound  by 
Bob  Haines:  and  Uie  pniductian  assist- 
ant is  Jean  Montgomen'- 
Battle  R^x>rt,  Washlniton,  follows: 
Mr.  McCOBMOcx.  The   greatest   threat   to 
world  peace:  the  trcnMBdous  amied  power 
ai  the  Soviet  Dnkn.  will  i^tUl  remain,  even 
If  OM  Korean  flghtlag  sU^s. 
OMag  voioe  again  to  the  Presldenrs  Inde- 
Day  warning  oii  tbe  eve  at  tha 
negottetioBa  In  lUirea.  MBC  televl- 
eaBa  Its  eamei«s  Into  play  for 
tts  ftaty-flfth  battle  t9paKiL 

Washington— where  1>  f  ense  Mobttlacr 
Chartes  Wilaoa..ln  hia  qnarterly  report,  urged 
tha  Ration  to  keep  Ita  guard  up.  whatever 
ftmfjmmtm  ^  Kofea,  axkd  Korea,  where  action 
such  M  you  see  here,  is  slowly  grinding  to  a 
halt  In  antielpatlcm  of  Sundsy's  peace  talks. 
Tonight  on  Battle  Report  a  rare  look  at 
tbe  Yugoslav  Army;  and  from  the  Washing- 


ton bureau  of  the  Asscrtatad  fnm,  the 
who  hired  WUllam  N.  Oatis.  the  Amarleau 
omreepouilent  the  Cheehs  jatlad  on  fake 
ehaiges  of  spftag;  a  report  on  tbe  Iranlaa  oU 
>Brtels  frooa  a  top  Oo^ernieat-petroieum  efll- 
elal:  a  regtanental  e(MBmaiadsr*s  eye  view  of 
tbe  Korean  battlefront:  and  the  first  time  on 
teievlBton  the  film  story  of  tbe  Air  POros's 
unique  School  at  Aviation  Medicine. 

But  first,  the  Asslatant  to  the  President. 
Dr.  Jbhn  R.  Steelman. 

Or.  STSSLitan.  Good  evnalng.  ladles  and 
gantlemca.  Thla  weak,  tree  men  all  over  the 
world  have  been  hoping  and  praying  that 
tbe  present  negotlatloos  wtth  the  Commu- 
nista  will  reatore  peace  to  the  laoog-suir«lng 
Koreans.  Ea^  report  that  has  reached  us 
eeemed  like  a  ray  at  sunshine  plcrctng 
through  the  fog. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  BeoneU  WcMfe.  of  the 
Associated  Prees,  we  staaU  have  with  us  to- 
night Mr.  C.  StrlhUng  Baodgraas.  Assistant 
Deputy  Petroleum  Adrntirtstratar.  who  vrlil 
bring  to  you  by  way  at  Battle  Bcport,  Wa^- 
Ington.  soBM  ftret-band  tBtormatlon  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  inobleBis  that  arc  facing  the 
free  world  In  Iran,  BMg.  Oen.  Bdward  J. 
Kendricks.  of  the  United  States  Ah-  Pores 
who  will  inform  you  with  respect  to  tnst  a 
few  of  tbe  probtens  that  are  preaented  to 
your  Air  Pcsoe  In  caring  for  Ita  flyers  who  fly 
frequency  to  heights  9  miles  and  even  HKK-e 
above  the  earth's  natMctr,  Col.  J.  L.  Tfaroek- 
morton,  former  eommaoder  of  the  PUth 
Bcglmmtal  Combat  Team,  who  is  here  to 
tell  you  of  the  wonderful  sptolt  exhibited  by 
the  American  soldlera  and  the  splendid  feats 
they  src  performing  in  carrying  on  that  bat- 
tle now  raging  under  Korean  skies. 

On  the  otber  side  of  the  world  from  Korea, 
an  American  newspaperman.  Mr.  William  N. 
Oatis.  has  been  sentenced  to  10  years  Im- 
prisonznent  toy  a  Caeehoak>vaklan  court.  He 
was  accused  of  esfAoaage.  Tonight  wc  have 
a  man  In  the  stodlo  who  knows  him  well,  a 
fellow  newspaperman.  Mr.  Bennett  Wolfe,  a 
doee  and  intimate  friend  at  Mr.  BUI  OatU. 
Mr.  Wolfe,  wont  you  tell  us  something 
about  Mr.  Oatis — what  kind  of  a  felkow  he 
Is — and  what  do  you  know  about  these  ac- 
cusations? 

Mr.  WoLJPK.  Back  In  1B37,  and  when  chief 
of  the  biireau  of  the  Aasnrtated  Press  at 
ImUanapolls,  I  received  at  letter  from  a  young 
man  at  Marlon,  Ind.  He  said  be  would  Uke 
to  go  to  work  for  the  AP.  He  wsa  working 
on  tbe  Marlon  Leader-Tribune  at  the  time 
and  hadn't  been  long  out  of  DeP&uw  Uni- 
versity. 

That  young  man  was  BUI  Oatis.  now  under 
a  10-year  prison  sentenoe  in  Caechoslovakla 
on  trumped-up  charges  of  being  a  spy. 

I  was  Impreeeed  with  the  letter.  Oatis 
bad  sucne  excellent  Ideas  about  news  wrlUng 
and  he  said  he  thought  that  the  average 
repor^gr  wasn't  thorough,  enough,  that  the 
arerage  reporter  dldnt  dig  deeply  enough  for 
facu. 

That  was  the  kind  of  a  man  I  wanted,  so 
BUI  Oatis  got  the  next  )ob  I  had  to  offer. 
Oatis.  a  gangling  young  man  with  a  studi- 
ous kiok.  was  only  22  or  3S  at  the  tUni.  He 
progressed  rapidly:  then  cane  the  war  and 
off  to  the  Army  he  went  In  1M3. 

After  tha  war.  be  returned  to  tbe  AP  and: 
was  transferred  to  the  cable  desk  In  Nev 
York.  From  there  he  went  to  London  and 
from  London  on  bis  lU-fated  alignment  t<> 
Csccboslovakla. 

Today  BiU  Oatis  'firgM****—  It'  a  foreign 
prison  simply  because  be  tried  to  be  a  good 
reporter.  Be  tried  to  r^^ert  and  Intiarpret 
evfota  bdkind  tha  Inm  curtain  Jiut  as  he 
once  had  dona  la  Indiana. 

Kven  the  prosecutor  In  hla  kangaroo  trial 
paid  Oatis  a  high  compUnaaitt  in  this  con- 
nection. He  said,  and  I  quote,  that  Oatis 
was  "an  especially  dangerous  agent  because 
of  his  discretion  and  his  insistence  on  ob- 
taining only  accurate,  vwlfled  Information.'' 
"What  wsa  Oatls*  crime?"  you  ask.  Ray- 
mond A.  McConneU,  Jr..  managing  editor  of 
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by  trnat  to  1^*^  tram  Um 
i^ly  tnth  abool  ttacLf . 

to  Um  Vole*  of  Amarlca 

kiMMd* — Uk*t*i  Ikta  word — 

d  Vt.  Oatto*  tbouMuada  of  ac- 

tbrousbout 
to  >atxi   Mr. 


wUl   b« 


proiMl 


1^    w^^ 

Dr.  8lHHMA».  Thank  fov-  Mr.  Wolf*.     I 
MU*««  •>  e(  oi  aov  fMi  «•  nmilj  know  Mr. 
OMte.    W*  ataB  muat  raailw  that  th«r«  to  do 
(McH  tUlW  ■•  a  ttm  praat  un^ter  th«  hammer 
tad  ilrttla.    R  li  OM  o(  th«  gmt  tragwUes 
ote^tMML   Tlw  antlr*  (3ommunlat  dtctator- 
gktp  to  baaatf  vpon  th*  inmiac  that  a  unaU 
HttHtpfMlBUtf  (roup  te  quaUAed  to  do  tba 
th*f>"«^  tar  an  «Btlr*  nittlon.    Wttbout  tr«e- 
^os  of  tka  pi  aw  there  cannot  b*  fre«<k>m 
at  thoi^hc     And  without  the  fraedom  to 
tfctofc   mm  Mr*  mara  robota.     Now.  back  to 
Mptort  MflCdnalek  wad  our  gucata. 
Mr  ■^CoBancK.  Iran — wb«r«  crowda  dcm- 
aa  tba  graat  Brltiah  cOl  rcflnary  at 
tba   tairaat   In   tha   world.   Is   na- 
by  tba  OoTemm«nt.     With  Bnt- 
alB*a  tfLig^t  oiwaaaa  tnvaatment  threaianed. 
tba  aaxtoiw  traa  world  hurrtaa  to  add  up  lu 
00  !■■!  iw.  a  world  that  haa  had  biought 
H^^y.^  to  It  again  tba  fact  that  th«  center 
of  fra*tt7  or  tba  world'*  oU  aupply  haa  been 
abtmnv  alowly  aactward  from  tha  Waatern 
BHBlapiMra  to  tba  Pan«an  Oulf.    Stopping 
ftooi  a  plana  only  a  few  hoora  ago.  returning 
htm  from  a  trip  daatgnad  to  bring  our  Gov- 
^wft^  tba  oU  Industry  together  In  tha 
r  Of  tbta  amatgancy.  eomea  our  next  guest. 
ramlltar  wtth  tha  MKkUe  Eait.  where   be 
wnmd  m  a  patrolaum  expert  dxirtng  the  laat 
war.  be  la  back  at  work  for  Uncle  Sam  aa  the 
llatton'a  Aaatatant  Deputy  Petroteum  Admin - 
IrtraMr  in  charge  of  foreign  opcrattona.    Por 
m  impart  on  the  world-wide  problem  ralaed 
by  tba  bBBtan  erlala.  here  te  C.  S.  Snodgraaa. 
Mr.  SMOoanasa    Petroleum  la  aa  Important 
to  the  defenae  effort  of  the  Unlt«ad  Statea  and 
tfta  other  trt  natlona  of  the  world  as  gun- 
powder or  any  of  the  other  vttal  weapons  of 


Wnhla  the  laat  few  daya.  the  flow  of  oil 
from  Iran  to  doasena  of  eoun tries  throiigbout 
the  world  haa  been  halted. 

Bereral  aoorea  of  empty  tankers  which  had 
been  oo  the  way  to  Iran  to  load  oU  sxe  now 
rUttof  at  andwr  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  are 
tied  up  at  docks  In  ports  from  liondon  to 
CUcuttt.  awaiting  sailing  ordera. 

Ttoa  world'a  largcat  refinery — at  Abadan.  In 
Iran,  on  tba  Paraian  Gulf —la  gradually  shut- 
tti^  down  becausa  Ita  storage  tanks  are 
naaity  mn  and  there  is  no  way  of  transport- 
iBf  jaarilni  fuel  oil.  and  other  refined  prod- 
ueta  to  ATT— ii«"«"g  coontriea  all   orer  the 


Tba 


at  Abadan  la  twice  tha  sine  of 
i^isary   ta   tba  United   Staiaa. 
It  anplayB  aoam  40XM»  people.    Of  the  free 
woKW  total  sop^  of  refined  producu.  mo4e 
i  nanant  are  normaUy  prodticad  at 


output — tucdudlng  both  erxide 

produeta  -amounU  to  about 

_aday.    Tbla  la  alaoat  aa  much 

oil  produetton  at  tba  countnea 

curtain. 

Aa«n  ot  oparatlona  In  tbe  oU 

Baft   MtL  Abwaa, 

■arloaa,  of  opara- 

iry— eraataa  a  gap 

alt  auiiply.    It  will  requite  the 

to  fin  tbla  gap. 
oalf  bocaoM  of  tba  amount  of 
arm  atrstafle  loca- 
le tha  andaot  tarldci 
etetllBttaaa. 


A  coirplete  Intsrruptton  of  supplies  fr  nn 
thla  source  would  creaie  dlstresa  and  hard- 
ship In  the  Eastern  HemL-sphere  The  re- 
placement of  these  B\ipplle«  from  other 
sourcea  will  InTolre  American  compa::u's 
operating  abroad. 

While  a  British  company,  the  Ai;,?:  - 
Iranian  Oil  Co..  U  directly  involved  the  U 
Itself  has  been  supplied  to,  and  <*  ukl  he 
missed  by  many  countries,  tor  exampi". 
India.  Pakistan.  Malaya.  84nrtJthe:tst  Alruv 
the  Antipodes,  as  well  aa  to  the  fuelink;  I 
Burope's  reconstruct  inn  and  rearmair.p:n 
program.  At  this  time,  by  virtue  oi  tit- 
shortage  of  petroleum  products  the  pr')b''^::i 
U  not  only  a  British  or  an  An(rlo-.^m^ru•  i:i 
OU  Co.  problem,  but  *Iso  It  hecrmes  im 
International   problem 

Because  oX  the  pt»8lble  lr-«8  of  Iraniar.  ci! 
to  t^e  free  world,  the  Government  .s  t.ik;;:.^; 
stepa.  In  cooperation  with  the  pt-truleiun 
Industry,  to  make  up  as  far  as  possible  :  r 
these  loeaea. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L  Chap- 
man, the  Petroleum  Admlm-itrat^ir  f'>r  !>-- 
fense.  recommended  to  Charles  E  Wil.s.  :.. 
Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Defense  M  biiiz.t- 
Uon.  and  other  agencies  of  Gcvernn.ei.t 
concur,  that  American  companies  doini? 
bUElneas  abroad  should  be  brough'  togpther 
to  adTlse  our  Government  on  .steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  assure  a  continued  full  supply 
of  oil  to  the  free  world 

Secretary  Cliapman  early  this  week  ap- 
pointed 19  companies  to  raemljershlp  un  a 
foreign  petroleum  supply  committee,  which 
held  Its  first  meeting  in  New  Yirk  City 
yesterday. 

I  have  just  returned  from  New  York  where 
a  subcommittee  has  been  wurk'lnt;  all  d;iv 
today  devising  a  plan  of  action  to  ailpvi..-e 
shortages.  We  expect  the  Committee  •  j 
recommend  to  the  Government  a  plan  of  ac- 
tion which  will  call  for  such  steps  as  ex- 
changes of  products  between  areas  stepped- 
up  crude  oil  production  in  certain  countries. 
adjustments  in  refinery  operations,  and  joir.t 
use  of  tankers  and  storage  facilities  overseas, 
without  regard  to  ownership 

By  these  means,  and  all  otliers  tnat  in«'-nM- 
ity  can  devise  we  hope  fo  lessen  the  impact 
of  the  loss  of  Iranian  oil 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  Only  a  few  days  aa  >. 
here  in  Washington.  Yu^^osolav  .Jitribassad  ir 
Vladimir  Popovic  formally  submitted  to  'jvir 
Secretary  of  State  an  urirent  request  th:it  we 
rush  arms  to  Yugoslavia  as  soon  iw  p;i8.sib'.e. 
The  pressing  reason,  according  to  the  .\:r.- 
baasador.  there  haa  b.«en  "no  let  up  oi  pr-^s- 
sure"  on  anti-Soviet  Yuf^wilavia.  althn;  :h 
Cconmunlst.  by  Russia  and  her  satellites  ai.d 
the  war  of  nerves  is  getting  hotter  f  vt  ry 
minute  In  the  Balkans.  We've  already  sf  :.t 
some  equlpmenc  to  Yugoslavia,  Amerio  .s.-l 
to  show  you  what  they  can  do  *r!i  it  we 
bring  you  not  a  rare  view  of  the  Yiik,'' si.  v 
Army  on  maneuvers 

The  Marshal  provided  with  binocuhirs  tha 
signal  la  given  and  ail  hell  breaks  lo.'.stv 
The  order  to  charge,  and  out  Into  no  man  a 
Und  pour  the  pnde  of  the  Yugoslav  Arniv, 
aeemlngly.  tough  as  nails.  This  army  yi  u 
can  see  U  the  outgrowth  of  what  was  Tit.  's 
guerrilla  army  during  the  war.  It  Is  made  up 
Imrgely  of  men  who  distinguished  them.selves 
u  Individuals  In  dangerous  hit-and-run  ac- 
tion  action  that  called  for  hard  resource:  il 

troopa.  When  the  war  ended,  and  T:?o  be- 
came the  head  of  the  government,  these  selt- 
mada  aotdlers  became  Tito's  formal  ann»'d 
force.  Tough  as  they  are,  however,  they  have 
not  yet  been  tested  as  a  unified  army  In  large- 
scale  warfare.  One  thing  they  do  prove- 
even  In  Yugoslavia,  an  army  travels  on  us 
atomach. 

Now  the  tanks  join  the  fray.  We  re  in- 
formed that  main  problem  of  the  Yugi»;.iv 
Army  la  net  mOTale.  but  equipment  like  this 


Thev  ve  virtually  received  no  heavy  equlp- 
nvnt  since  they  broke  off  from  the  Russians. 
Their  main  eaulpment  Is  what  they  captured 
fr.m  Germany  and  Italy  during  World 
War  11 

suddenly  the  skies  fill  with  Yugoslav 
pl.TMfs  which  roar  In  to  add  their  2  cents' 
u  rr'h  It  IS  a  limited  air  force  composed 
f  AiL^it  thev  captured  and  what  they  got 
8  tue  'he  war  from  the  Russians.  Yugoslavia 
I'sei:  i'UiS  no  aircraft  Industry. 

i-.tmouflafijpd  artillery— such  as  the.se  the 
Yugoslav  Ambassador  would  like  to  see  mure 
Mt  .hatter  a  greeting  at  the  planes.  The 
p;  it'.<-s  mav  be  old,  but  I'd  say  the  Yugoslav 
p;;.  rs  act  like  they  know  their  business 

Tit  i  seems  to  be  pleased  with  what  he 
•  fos  through  his  glasses.  In  addition  to  over 
.*;mO  ooo.OOO  worth  of  economic  aid,  he's  re- 
I'eivcd  frcm  us  in  the  past  year,  since  May. 
we  re  told,  the  Yugoslavs  have  been  sent  sev- 
en, million  dollars  worth  of  machine  guns. 
I  ther  light  arms,  ammunition,  and  signal 
pqi.pm*'nt.  Possibly  here's  some  of  that 
su'i.al  pquioment  now 

N.>w  the  whole  field  seems  to  explode  as 
all  units  unite  In  the  action  that  climaxes 
ttif  maneuvers.  The  planes  again.  And  now 
d!  .ppin;<  from  them  Yugoslav  paratroopers. 
makinia;  a  white  pattern  against  the  grey  sky, 
Tbe  Yugoslav  Army— a  question  mark,  but 
just  the  same,  a  force  to  be  seriously  weighed 
in  the  -hot  spot"  that  Is  the  Balkans  of 
Europt 

And  so  Marshal  Tito  ends  a  day  with  hU 
army  plea.sed  with  their  performance,  here 
In  m«rk  battle,  but  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of 
The  wcjrld.  wondering  how  they'll  do,  should 
a  real  attack  come. 

A-s  United  States  Air  Force  planes  continue 
t.>  fly  at  heights  of  ten  miles  and  more  above 
the  surface  of  our  earth,  what  Is  being  done 
to  provide  our  men  with  the  latest  in  equip- 
ment and  technique  to  maintain  their  physi- 
cal well-boini??  Here  at  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base  a  small  group  of  aero-medlcal  scientists 
at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  are  striv- 
ing to  match  medical  developments  with 
m*vhanical  genius.  Reason— In  order  that 
our  airmen  will  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  perform  at  top  peak  In  aircraft  of  the 
future  Here  Is  veteran  Air  Force  Surgeon 
Brie.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Kendrlcks,  director  of 
staffing  and  education  for  the  Surgeon 
CJ^neral. 

Brigadier  General  Kenducks  We  begin 
In  a  biochemistry  laboratory.  The  function 
of  ?his  laboratory  Is  to  determine  the  various 
chcniica.s  of  which  living  matter  is  com- 
p-  s.xl. 

Only  bv  doing  that  and  by  comparing  the 
cnfinicalmakeup  of  various  types  of  tissues 
a; id  living  matter  can  we  determine  the 
chemical  changes  which  affect  the  lives  of 
our  air  crew  members.  Once  we  find  signifi- 
cant chemical  changes  caused  by  varying 
conditions  of  flight,  it  may  be  possible  to 
prevent  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
a  wound  disease,  or  physical  stress.  Re- 
search in  regard  to  the  comfort  of  our 
wounded  being  evacuated  from  the  battle- 
fronts  by  means  of  air  transportation  is 
given  careful  thought. 

Here,  a  new  type  respirator  Is  being  given 
extensive  testing.  This  small  compact  unit 
can  be  used  aboard  any  typ>e  aircraft — thus 
the  cumbersome  old  type  iron  lung  may  be 
eliminated. 

Equipment  needed  by  research  projects 
quite  often  Is  not  obtainable  and  it  becomi-s 
necessary  for  the  school  to  design  and  bu».d 
Its  own  This  micro-camera,  for  Instar.vt,  Is 
used  to  photograph  Interior  parts  of  tte  body 
cavities  such  as  the  eye.  ear,  nose,  -nouth 
and  throat  of  men  Just  coming  out  ■■*  the 
high  altitude  pressure  chamber. 

Aboard  this  bomber  Is  a  crew  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  human  fatigue-testing  pro- 
gram.    One  of   the   mo,t  pi-efsing   projects 
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fadng  tba  Air  Rne  la  tbe  quaatkm  of  what 
cauaea  fatigue.  What  makea  a  B-28  crew 
eome  bock  from  a  kng  fligbt  kxAlng  hag- 
gard and  irritable.  la  it  muaeular  wearl- 
neaa — nerroua  fatlgue—cr  la  acme  Inner 
anxiety  tba  eauaef  Tlie  project  of  tasting 
human  fatigue  beglna  in  tbe  laboratory  with 
a  treadmill  In  operation  and  Tartoua  testa 
being  made  on  an  airman  who  walks  endleaaly 
without  going  anywhere.  At  an  operstlona 
hangar  on  tha  flight  line  we  aee  four  men 
working  on  a  poaltloa-iAottlng  board.  Ttaaae 
fotir  men.  a  pilot,  an  Instructor  pilot,  a 
navigator,  and  an  engineer,  are  part  of  thla 
testing  project.  They  will  remain  awake 
and  active  while  the  In-lUght  crew  goes 
about  Ita  long  training  mission. 

Then  when  the  crew  returns  to  land  at 
Randolph,  tha  mlaalon  finlahwi.  they  taxi 
Into  their  parking  position  on  the  ramp  tired 
and  weary  after  the  long  hours  In  the  air. 
The  plane  la  met  on  tha  ramp  by  men  from 
the  fatigue-testing  project.  These  men  watt 
to  take  the  crew  for  oomparaOve  testing  with 
the  men  who  remained  on  the  ground  during 
thla  flight.  Hera  In  a  small  ofBoe.  now  turned 
Into  a  laboratory,  all  eight  crew  members 
axe  given  identical  tests  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  fatigue  which  each  haa  austalned  dur- 
ing flight  and  during  tha  long  waiting  on 
the  ground. 

But  wait,  that's  not  all;  tha  two  pilots  must 
now  go  through  a  ooordlnation  test — ^pUot  at 
left  Is  one  who  actually  flew  tbe  mlsston. 
while  the  one  at  rlgbt  stayed  on  tbe  ground. 
With  the  knowledge  obtained  from  tbla 
testing  project  aaromadlcal  science  may  be 
able  to  aUeviate  some  of  the  discomforts  of 
strenuous  mlssioins. 

A  sx>eclal  project  here  concerns  opties. 
This  Is  a  motion  parallex  testing  machine. 
The  pilot  is  being  ahown  how  to  adjust  the 
small  steel  rod  so  that  It  rotates  on  tbe  same 
plane  aa  tbe  larger  rod.  Tlila  teat  prcres 
that  man  may  have  depth  perception  in  only 
one  eye  thua  refuting  a  long-standing  con- 
ception that  to  fly  man  must  have  tbe  si^t 
of  both  eyes. 

So,  beblnd  the  bealth  and  weU-being  of 
tbe  manpowar  of  tb«  Air  Poroe  Ilea  tbe  con- 
tinuing researcb  of  tba  Scbool  of  Arlatlon 
Madldne.  Tbla  aeboid  aymboUmd  by  thla 
pUot  and  flldbt  aiBgwn  stands  today  aa  a 
living  fTif-pp^  of  tba  evar-tblrstlng  deoire 
of  our  men  of  vlslan  to  provide  for  more 
and  bett»  things  for  tbe  airmen  who  fiy 
the  limitless  skies  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCoKMJCx.  An  along  the  front,  the 
reports   are   only  of   light   enemy   contact. 
Long-range,    smadl-orms    fire    from    enemy 
forces  of  platoon  and  oompaay  rtrn,  and  a 
aharp  decrease  in  enemy  and  artlliery  fire. 
No  significant  atta&a  are  being  r^rartad.  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  enemy  baa  caaaed  aggrea- 
Blve  tactics  and  begun  an  orderly  withdrawal, 
a  withdrawal  from  poslttona  tbey  had  been 
holding  stubbornly  and  at  great  coat  during 
the  paat  week.    Our  next  guest  laiiwonhers 
when  things  were  quite  dlflorent.    Lsjidlng 
in  Korea  Juat  a  few  daya  after  Out  outbreak 
of   war   there,   he   aoon   took  command  of 
the  pifth  Infantry  Begtmental  Combat  Team, 
and  fought  with  It  during  tba  tseak-out 
from  the  Puaan  polmeter  to  the  Talu  BlTer, 
and  later  In  the  campaign  against  the  Chi- 
nese.   Awarded  the  BUver  Star  and  Distin- 
guished Serrlca  Cram  for  hla  atraordinory 
heroism  and  lately  returned  from  Korea  to 
be  senior  aide  to  the  Army'a  Chief  of  Staff, 
we  bring  into  camera  range  now  CoL  John 
L.  Tlutickmorton. 

Colonel  THao<3mo»»o».  Tbe  Fifth  Bogl- 
mental  Combat  Team  received  Ita  baptism  ot 
fire  by  the  North  Koreans  early  to  August  of 
last  year.  Slnoe  that  time  tbe  regbwnt,  to- 
gether with  its  supporting  Five  Hundred  and 
Plfty-flf Oi  Fteld  Artillery  Battalkm.  baa  per- 
formed every  type  of  mission  in  tbe  book  of 


vltb  dtetlnctlon  aod  gnecaas.  Tbey 
fou^tt  tbfongta  tbe  beat  and  duot  of  tbe 
South  Korean  swmmT  to  hold  tbe  soutbem 
end  <a  tba  Puson  pertm«ter.  Tbey  destroyed 
tbe  Red  defenaea  vest  of  Taagu  to  spnrhead 
the  break-out  last  talL  Tbey  then  plunged 
north  through  Pyongyang  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Talu  River  only  to  be  called 
back  to  bold  a  vital  bridgehead  for  otir  with- 
drawal after  the  Chinese  struck.  During  the 
long  cold  winter  tbey  pushed  doggedly  for- 
ward to  regain  tbe  line  of  tbe  tblrty-e^hth 
paraUeL 

I  wetoome  thU  opportunity  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  riBemtn.  gunnos,  tankers, 
and  medics  of  this  fine  combat  team  of  thn 
United  States  Army,  for  it  is  the  courage, 
determination,  and  spirit  of  tbase.  men  that 
has  given  the  Pliib  RCT  ita  enviable  reputa- 
tion. Tbe  PUtb  BCT  Is  probably  one  of  the 
moat  ofw^Msfte  untta  in  tbe  Army.  Included 
to  our  rosters  were  many  Hawatlana,  natu- 
ralised Japansae,  Pillpinoa,  KOTeans,  and 
Chlnoae.  In  spite  of  their  different  hack- 
grounda,  however,  tbe  men  learned  well  the 
teamwork  and  cooperation  bo  necessary  for 
suooeaa  on  tbe  battlcflokl. 

Our  prewar  training  to  Hawaii  oatabllabod 
strong  ties  and  developed  mutual  confidence 
between  the  Infanuy  and  the  Artillery,  the 
tankere  and  tbe  doughboys,  and  tbe  cOcen 
and  the  men.  Tbe  dou^M  aoon  come  to  be- 
lieve that  tbe  gunners  of  tbe  Triple  Nickel 
could  shoot  faster  and  more  accurately  than 
any  othor  artillery  battallim.  Tbe  artUlery- 
racn.  on  the  otber  band,  always  felt  secure 
to  position  behtod  the  Fifth.  The  same 
healthy  attitude  existed  hetwen  tbe  rifleman 
and  the  tanker*.  Our  regimental  tank  com- 
pany waa  always  to  there  giving  maximum 
fire  airport  to  tbs  rifle  companies  to  their 
job  of  «**cg»"t  the  fanatical  North  Koreans 
or  Chlnooa  out  of  ttaolr  fasbole^. 

Our  doctcta  and  modlcal  aid  men  quickly 
gained  the  wholeaome  raapect  and  admira- 
tion of  every  GL  It  waa  their  job  to  move 
over  exposed  ground  under  heavy  fire  to  give 
first  aid  to  tbe  wounded.  Many  a  brave 
domhboy  owea  an  arm  or  a  lag  or  even  hla 
life  to  tbe  outstanding  work  of  tbase  man. 
In  battla  or  dtmng  rest  peilodi  tbe  madles 
worked  ttreleaily  to  rtlleve  tba  severing  of 
the  wounded  or  to  Improve  our  sanitary  eon- 
dltlona  and  jareserve  the  h«atb  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  tbe  greatest 
share  of  the  fighting  and  tbe  dirty,  disagree- 
able joba  ware  borne  by  tbe  rifleman.  His 
waa  the  job  d  climbing  endleaa.  rugged 
mountaina  to  the  face  of  enemy  fire,  of  wad- 
ing through  bitter  eoid  streama.  of  ipendlng 
sleqikas  freedng  nlgbts  to  a  lonely  foxhole 
searching  tor  enomy  movemont  and  of  flght- 
Ix^  for  his  Ufe  against  a  ruthless,  charging 
enemy  to  tbe  darknesa. 

Evary  effort  waa  made  to  clotbe  and  feed 
tbe  man  property.  During  tbe  wtoter  we 
bad  excdlent  protocUw  clothing  together 
wltb  warm  down-filled  aleeptog  baga.  Ivery 
f^m*-^  knew  it  waa  part  of  hte  job  to  aee 
that  hla  men  received  hot  food  as  often  aa 
pooaihle.  It  was  exceptional  when  these  men 
did  not  eat  at  least  two  hot  meals  a  day. 

The  men  to  Korea  today  know  tbey  are 
OtOng  a  man's  job  to  a  man's  way.  Ttu.^ 
have  demonotratad  their  snperlarlty  to  tbe 
face  of  tzamondous  odds.  Tboae  of  you  wltb 
oona  or  relaUvea  there  abould  be  very  proud 
of  their  record  of  achievement  and  every 
f^m^r^tmn  should  bonor  thoss  who  are  pre- 
serving our  way  of  Hie  on  tbe  grim  battle- 
field of  Korea. 

lir.  MoCoaMXX.  So.  tmtll  we  turn  our 
cameroa  iqxm  tbe  Nktlon's  Capital  agato  next 
jMOmj  to  report  on  tbe  battle  of  dsmocrscy 
against  world  commnnlsm.  this  la  Robert 
McCormlck  ptrttlng  a  period  on  tbe  forty- 
flftb  Battle  Beport.  Waihlwgton 


TtvPMOftecItt 
N«t  G«Bf  Tt  Opomte  It  as 
Wgta  M  WeU  CkM  it  Up  I 
FUck  of  Ctfricr  FigMM 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  TEX  BOUSE  OF  RSPfOBSEIVTATIVn 

Monday.  Juts  iO,  19S1 

Ifr.  REAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uf- 
gest  (qwratiiw  bostoew  in  the  world  is 
the  United  States  Poet  Offloe.    Last  year 
It  did  a  businesB  that  cost  $2,224,000,000. 
But  tt  only  reeeiTed  as  iDCoaie  I1.M7,- 
000,000.   That  left  an  esoeai  of  expcndl- 
tiires  orer  income  of  |546J32,000.    The 
Post  Offlee  Department  eaUs  It  "excess 
of  expenditures  over  tncome."  The  Con- 
gress refers  to  it  an  the  post  ofltee  deficit. 
This  is  a  big  biuinea  cS  which  you  are 
a  stockholder.    It  is  a  very  vital  part  of 
your  daily  life.   I  want  you  to  have  some 
facts  before  you  so  that  you  may  decide 
for  yocowlf  whether  this  difference  is  a 
defldt  or  an  exoeas  of  expenditures  over 
income.    By  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called  it  is  an  additional  half  bUlion 
dollar  k)ad  for  the  taxpayer  and  a  head- 
ache for  the  Congress  and  partteolarly 
for  the  Postal  Committees.   But.  before 
I  leave  the  subject  and  Imve  you  the 
people  too  depressed  over  this  let  me  give 
you  some  small  otnnlart  in  the  tact  that 
in  the  past  100  years  the  post  ofDce  has 
failed  to  pay  ita  way  83  years.    Only  in 
17  years  has  the  ooess  of  income  over 
revenue  existed    and  they  were  mostly 
in  war  yean. 

But  to  a  tot  of  dtliens  the  teeakiag 
down  of  the  postal  aervlee  Is  worse  than 
tbe  "deficit"  to  the  taxpayer.   Concreas- 
men  almoat  daily  receive  letten  telhng 
of  delays,  miasent  mail,  and  curtailment 
of  service.    Letters  not  addressed  with 
the   greatest   exacUtode   often   bound 
ba^  to  the  sender,  the  one-a-day  de- 
livery service  In  residential  dlirtrlctaeame 
last  year;  tfaepi  has  been  a  noticeable 
)Mk  of  the  cheerful  servfa»  at  the  postal 
windows  to  wtil^  we  hav«  been  aocus- 
tomed:  and  in  many  other  ways  it  is 
obvious  that  the  postal  serviee  has  de- 
teriorated.   But  let  ua  not  assess  the 
Uame  too  qul^Iy.    Yon  might  fail  to 
Include  aoaae  of  the  guilty  partiea    It 
might  come  as  dose  home  as  it  dM  to 
the  new  Cowuemman  who  was  annoyed 
at  some  minor  Irrttatian  eawed  by  lack 
of  the  good  postal  aervioe  which  he  felt 
he  was  entittod  ta    So.  he  reached  for 
pen  and  impes  to  write  his  Coogrcsman 
—then  tt  suddenly  dawned  on  him  that 
he  was  the  man  upon  whom  be  was  about 
to  poor  out  his  complaint    In  search- 
ing for  ttic  causes  oi  the  present  pli^t 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  tbe 
baaes  of  oorrocting  them,  let  us  look  at 
a  little  history  of  this  gigantic  business 
which  oomes  so  dose  to  the  lives  ctf  so 
many  Americana. 

The  first  poet  ottee  In  America  was 
established  by  tbe  General  Court  of  the 
Cokmy  of  Massachusetts  312  years  ago  in 
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ion   Tbe  eoait  placed  an  wder  on  the 
M  follows  : 
yurtftnk*.  hkt  bot»e  ta  Boston  Is 
««,  .  sppotolKJ  for  sU   mun  which 

■I*  too««tit  from  b^oed  »»»•  ■^»  or  ar«  lo 
at  thlUMT. 


ThUf  wms  the  first  post  ofBce  in  Colo- 
Di»!  America  establUbed. 

In  July  1775.  the  Continental  Congress 
estabU^kcd   a   poct-ofBce   system    with 
Beojamln  Franklin,  the  printer  and  pub- 
H^iMw  of  pfallAdelphia,  as  the  first  Post- 
muter  General    A  line  (rf  post  offices 
was  established  from  Massachusetts  to 
Qcorda.   m  1789. 1'ocler  the  new  Consti- 
ttttkm.  Prescient  Washington  appointed 
aamael  Osgood,  of  MassachuaetU.  the 
first  Postmaster  General     Fr<»n  that 
^t^tm  until  this  day  the  Post  Office  has 
eoodiHMd  to  grow  and  to  senre  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  country .  A  well-known  tribute 
to  tte  postal  serrke  is  the  inscription 
wtiieh  has  for  many,  many  years  been 
oa  the  main  post  oflkx  in  New  York.    It 
ia,  "Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
yl^«0i  ot  night  stays  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
raands."     There  are  forces,  however. 
whkeh   apparently    are    more    effective 
than  soow  or  rain  ex*  heat  or  the  gloom 
of  the  night  which  are   now   sUying 
thaw  couriers  from  giving  the  service 
tliat  has  characterised  the  Post  Office 
DmaiUaent  through  the  years. 
Let  us  analyw  some  of  them.    In  the 
laoe.  it  is  an  error  to  consider  all 
ol  expenditures  over  revenue  as  a 

,    Users  of  the  mails  should  pay  a 

larfB  but  a  reaacmable  part  of  the  costs 
of  this  aervke.  Every  member  of  the 
Fmi  Ofltae  Ocmmittee  of  the  Banae  be- 
Itovw  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
half  billion  dollars  which  the  taxpayers 
kid  to  make  up  for  the  coat  ctf  operating 
Bat   OAee   Department   in    1950 

be  paid  by  the  users  of  the  mail. 

w  likewise  betteve  that  there  is  a 

part  of  that  which  should  not  be 

defldt-^hat  It  ttooid  be  called 

or  subsidy.  Just  exactly  as  it  is 

1  aw  other  departanent    Nowhere  else 

k  ^a  Otmirimrnt  do  we  find  a  depart- 

teimrged  with  a  deficit  in  operation. 

J  of  the  dtpartmcnU  spend  more 

I  tte  two  and  a  quarter  billlcm  dollars 

wlileb  tt  takes  to  operate  the  Post  OfBce 
and  yet  there  Is  no  refer- 
toa  dcAcl^ 
rttaV  to  the  Coat  Ascertainment 
^  of  19M.  as  prepared  by  the  Post 
DmaHateut.  the  ocly  part  of  the 
wuM  vhMi  to  that  year  paid  its  way  was 
tiM  Unt-daas  letter  maU.  In  additkm 
to  ttat.  tbe  laaiBViee  Divlaiim  of  the 
Dtoe  Department  shoved  approxi- 
flM  JM  on  the  black  side  of  the 
and  anamtgoable  prt^ts  ac- 
far  tnjtmjmi  more.  Secood- 
Apan  and  perl- 
a  lorn  of  tlM.OOO.OM. 
mail,  vhieh  ia  advertlstnc 
$13«.«tjMt:  and  fourth- 
whiidi  la  pared  poat.  tTT.- 
aml  foreiSB  air  mail. 
iilwirtiri  to  abr- 
tlie  Raflstnr  De- 
BioHey   orders, 

eoltoet   on    d^very. 

and  poatal  savlnss  ad(ted 


another  V20.000.000  Added  to  Ib.ese 
nonpn^table  items  are  the  frankms 
m^ii  by  the  Congressmen,  which  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  penalty 
mail,  which  means  mad  by  the  vanou-s 
governmental  departments,  thirly-aeven 
and  a  quarU'r  million;  free  for  the 
blind.  $382,000:  and  nonpostal  .>*rv!ce. 
$21,000,000 

The  question  now  is  how  mucli  of  this 
$546,832,000  can  the  u^rs  of  the  po.stal 
service  be  reasonably  expected  to  pay 
and  how  much  should  be  charged 
against  the  taxpayer  in  the  interest  of 
keeping  this  great  postal  system  liomt.' 
My  siiggestions.  as  a  member  of  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Comm;ttee, 
arc  with  reference  to  puttine;  thss  United 
States  postal  service  back  to  it.s  former 
position  of  service  and  efficiency  In 
1893.  Marshall  Cu.shinK.  the  historian  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  made  the 
statement 

The  United  Slates  P'jet  OfBre  i.s  'he  ereir- 
est  Government  depiirtment,  in  all  ■!  .-.s 
pliases. 

That  statement  was  never  cha;iet.t;ed 
at  that  time,  but  it  would  be  chalU-nt;ecl 
today.  Here  are  my  suiiscstions  for 
restoring  it  to  that  position 

First.  Submit  to  Congre.ss  a  reahst:c 
budget  which  recognizts  th.n  appro.vi- 
mately  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  post-oSce  system  i.>  for  the 
sen'ice  oi  ail  the  people  and  that  this 
amount  will  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  and  not  a.s  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation to  make  up  for  a  deficit. 

Second.  That  postage  rates  be  rai.sed 
on  a  graduated  scale  by  as  much  as  can 
be  paid  without  preventing  the  people 
from  getting  the  full  measure  of  infor- 
mation and  enlightenment  from  literti- 
ture,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  books. 
That,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  pay  the 
remaining  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
operation  that  even  first-cla.ss  mail  be 
raised.  However,  since  first-cla.ss  letter 
mail  seems  to  be  paying  its  way  now  I 
would  be  loathe  to  raise  it  unless  good 
postal  service  could  not  be  giver  with- 
out it. 

Third.  Money  orders,  registry,  in.sur- 
ance.  special  delivery,  and  collect  on 
delivery  should  all  pay  their  own  way 
or  be  abolished.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  demand  lor  the  Government 
to  operate  postal  savintjs  at  this  time 
when  banks  and  insured  savings  are 
available  in  every  conununity  This  is 
costing  the  post  office  a  lot  of  money  and 
Is  taking  business  away  from  regular 
financial  institutions.  This  is  a  three- 
and-one-quarter-billion-dollar  banking 
business. 

Fourth.  We  must  make  the  operation 
of  the  Post  Office  De^Mirtment  as  efficient 
as  any  Oovernment  business  can  be 
made.  I  know  that  where  the  funds  to 
operate  a  business  are  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress; where  the  board  of  directors  is  a 
Committee  of  Congress ;  where  the  head 
of  the  business  is  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and 
where  the  customers  are  the  American 
people  that  it  Is  difficult  to  get  the  high- 
est efficiency.  That  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  any  dictatorship  is  more  effi- 
cient than  a  democracy  but  it  docs  not 


mean  that  it  is  better  or  more  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Hoover  Commission  analyzed  the 
.Mtuation  in  its  report  to  Congress  under 
the  caption.  "What  is  wrong  with  the 
Post  Office?"  It  made  valuable  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  The  administrative  structure  is 
obsolete  and  overcentralized. 

2  A  maze  of  outmoded  laws,  regula- 
tion.s,  and  traditions  freezes  progress  and 
stifles  proper  administration. 

3.  Although  the  Post  Office  is  a  busl- 
nes.s-type  establishment,  it  lacks  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  essential  to  good 
business  operation. 

4  Rates  have  not  kept  pace  with  wages 
and  other  costs,  and  rate-making  ma- 
chinery is  inadequate. 

5.  The  service  is  used  to  hide  subsidies. 

6  Political  appointment  of  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  third-class  postmasters  and 
certain  other  officials  produces  ineffi- 
ciency and  militates  against  the  incen- 
tives of  promotion. 

7  Accounts  are  kept  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  outside  the  Depart- 
ment and  are  available  to  the  Post  Office 
for  management  purposes  only  after 
months  of  delay.  Methods  of  budgeting 
and  appropriation  are  entirely  unsuited 
to  a  business  of  the  size  and  character  of 
the  Post  Office.  The  pressure  of  these 
forces  in  a  rapidly  growing  business  ac- 
cumulates to  make  impossible  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  conduct  of  the 
.service. 

Most  of  these  Hoover  report  reccm- 
niendations  have  been  put  into  effect  in 
the  post  office.  They  have  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  these  reforms.  One  that  has 
not  been  put  into  effect  is  the  decen- 
tralization of  authority.  Every  matter 
of  discretion  or  judgment  from  42.000 
past  offices  must  clear  through  the  Post- 
master General's  office  in  Washington. 
That  means  that  in  order  to  get  a  dipper 
and  water  bucket  for  the  postmaster  in 
a  \illage  in  Michigan  permission  must 
be  had  from  the  Postmaster  General  in 
Washington. 

Fifth.  The  post  office  needs  every  pos- 
sible program  of  mechanization  that  it 
can  get.     There  has  not  been  a  great 
deal  of  mechanical  change  in  the  han- 
dling of  mail  since  Benjamin  Franklin 
started  putting  mail  into  sacks  prior  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Every 
other  industry  realizing  that  manpower 
was  the  greatest  expense  of  business  has 
made  the  arm  of  man  more  efficient  as 
his  hours  have  decreased  and  his  pay 
become  greater.     Just  as  the  Post  Office 
Committee  needs  a  trained  staff  to  con- 
tinuously study  the  question  of  postal 
rates,  the  operations  department  of  the 
post  office  needs  an  experimental  staff 
working  on  methods  and  instruments  to 
make  the  handling  of  the  mall  more 
efficient.      It  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
down  the  size  and  weight  of  parcel  post. 
It  was  started  out  with  a  5-pound  limita- 
tion, then  it  went  to  11  pounds,  later 
to  50,  and  it  Is  now  70  pounds.     There 
Is  a  bill  now  before  the  House  to  cut 
dowT!  the  size  and  weight  of  all  packages 
designated  for  towns  where  there  are 
express  facilities. 
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Sixth.  The  question  of  adeqimte  pay 
for  poet  office  employees  is  constantly 
before  the  Congress.  These  increases 
should  be  granted  by  a  hxmianitarian 
standard  but  It  must  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  need.  A  report  for  1925  shows 
that  there  was  a  great  demand  for  an 
increase  in  salary  at  that  time,  but  the 
figures  showed  that  the  pen^ntage  of 
resignations  for  carriers  then  ran  1.61  to 
2.10  percent  from  the  years  1920  to  1923 
while  among  clerks  it  ran  5.55  to  6.56  per- 
cent. Today  the  turn-over  among  clerks 
and  carriers  is  reported  for  the  past  12 
months  to  be  apmtnumately  50  parent 
In  the  Detroit.  Mich.,  post  ofBce  alone. 
1,100  postal  employees  have  left  the  serv- 
ice during  the  past  12  months  and  a  ma- 
jority of  those  left  in  the  lower  grades 
have  had  to  secure  outside  employment 
in  order  to  supplement  their  Income. 

Government  can  never  pay  salaries 
quite  comparable  to  outside  industry  In 
the  manufacturing  c<Mnmun1ties  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  the  post  office 
service  had  an  attractiveness  about  it 
which  drew  excellent  men.  Without 
continuous  emplosrment  there  can  be  no 
efficiency  in  this  organization.  Prom  the 
Postmaster  General  who  acts  as  the 
president  of  the  biggest  operating  busi- 
ness in  the  world  at  a  salary  of  $22,500 
down  to  the  clerks  and  carriers  with  be- 
ginning salaries  of  $2,670  a  year  we  are 
trying  to  run  the  greatest  business  in 
the  world  at  the  lowest  pay  scale  for 
comparable  work  In  the  country.  There 
will  always  be  able  men  who  are  willing 
to  be  Postmaster  Generals  for  that  salary 
but  to  have  an  organization  that  will  op- 
erate efficiently  the  carriers,  clerks  and 
other  postal  employees  must  have  a  sal- 
ary which  they  can  support  a  family  on 
along  with  the  honor  of  being  in  the 
postal  service. 

Your  post  office  is  a  business.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  operate  it  as  such,  we 
might  as  weU  close  it  up  and  get  a  flock 
of  carrier  pigeons. 


Maakmd's  Battk  for  Utetacj  aad  RifU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRESENTATtVES 

Monday,  July  30.  19S1 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1949.  I  had  the  great  privilege  and  op- 
porttmlty,  as  the  guest  of  Oen.  James 
Van  Reet,  our  present  commaiMler  in 
Korea,  to  visit  the  scene  of  civilization's 
unending  battle  with  the  obscenity  that 
is  communism.  In  1949,  the  locale  was 
northern  Greece,  near  the  borders  of  Al- 
bania and  Yugoslavia.  At  that  time  and 
place.  I  saw  the  magnificent  spirit  and 
valor  of  the  Greek  Army  and  Gredt 
people. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek 
nation,  although  ravaged  by  11  years  of 
invasion,  has  sent  a  battalion  to  titshi  for 
human  decency  in  Korea.  Their  bravery 
and  exploiU  have  beeooie  legendary.    I 


would  like  to  insert  here  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  an  article  in  the  July  7. 1951. 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The 
title  of  the  article  by  Harold  H.  Martin 
was  the  Greeks  Know  How  to  Die.  The 
letter  in  question  came  from  tiny  Ko- 
landra.  in  Macedonia,  by  Joan  Nyktas. 
mother  of  George.  Written  in  wavering 
script.  It  reads: 

Sn  CouiUKssB:  With  oeep  aorrow  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  telling  me  of  the  de&tb  o{ 
my  dear  son.  It  would  be  a  lie  U  I  tcrfd  you 
that  anythiag  In  the  world  would  make  us 
forget  that  be  will  never  come  back  to  his 
Tillage,  to  his  wife,  his  babies,  and  to  me. 
But  I  am  ptoKkA  of  him.  for  he  died  fighting 
against  tyranny,  agftinst  crime,  and  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Sir  Commander.  I  beg 
of  you.  because  he  sleeps  so  far  away,  when 
you  come  near  the  place  where  he  la  burled. 
will  you  Uss  the  cross  upon  his  grave,  and 
tell  him  that  the  kls6  contes  from  his  father 
and  his  mother,  from  his  wife  and  his  two 
little  girls  who  wiU  forever  honor  him.  My 
eyes  are  fuU  of  ttan.  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  write  more.  Uay  Ood  bless  you  and  all 
your  gallant  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  could  any  ot  the  greatest 
men  of  letters.  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or 
Shakespeare,  have  said  this  morw  poig- 
nantly and  more  effectively? 


Timely  Aihrke  to  tfac  Voice  •(  ^Mfica 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONoIBe 

or  aCASMCHUBZlTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATXVEB 

Monday.  July  30. 1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  include  a  very  thought-provoking 
article  by  that  eminent  writer,  George 
Sokolsky,  which  appeared  tix  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  issue  of  today,  July 
30.  1951. 

In  his  uniquely  clear  st^.  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky presents  a  constructive  analysis  of 
one  of  the  most,  so  far.  baflimg  problems 
with  which  this  country  is.  engaged, 
namely,  how  to  convincingly  get  across 
to  the  other  people  in  the  wcurld  an 
understanding  of  the  good  things  of  life 
in  America;  Lord  knows  they  are  well 
ft^^Tftintod  with  the  l»d  through  the 
medium  of  Russian  propaganda. 

As  Mr.  Sokolsky  so  well  implies,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  vast  Improve- 
ment in  our  own  propaganda  technique, 
and  insure  retium  value  on  some  of  the 
haphazard  q;)ending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  if  the  authorities  m  Uie  Voice  of 
America  program  would  concentrate  at- 
tention on  the  world  publication  oi  the 
fundamental  principles  of  oar  democracy 
and  leave  tA  some  of  the  fantastic  em- 
bellishments that  just  evaporate  into  the 
thin  air. 

As  has  been  so  aptly  said: 

Truths  oft  repeated  will,  sooner  or  later, 
find  actxptance. 


I  understand  a  new  life  and  new  pol- 
icy Is  b^ng  injected  into  the  Volee  of 
America,  and  I  can  think  ot  no  better 
way  for  the  pMVie  in  charge  to  start  off 
than  with  the  adoption  <A  the  story  set 


forth  by  Mr.  Scdcoldcy.  I  recommend  hla 
editorial  to  these  officials  and  also  to  the 
reading  of  my  coUeagues. 

His  article  follows: 

TsnsB  Datb 
(By  Ocorge  Sokolsky) 

1\  Is.  Indeed,  tragic  that  the  rast  of  the 
world  so  completely  misunderstands  the 
United  States.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  we  understand  ouraelvea.  If  we  do. 
we  have  not  been  able  to  convey  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  what  it  Is  that  we  believe. 

During  World  War  II,  our  main  propa- 
ganda agencies  were,  of  course,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  C^^TI.  managed  by  Bbner 
Davis  and  Joseph  Barnea.  JMkaoti.  Bocke- 
feller  operated  a  unit  that  waa  supposed  to 
produce  a  good-neighbor  policy  for  Central 
and  South  America 

Then  along  came  the  Voice  of  America 
which  Is  a  very  expensive  organisation  but 
somehow  it  malcea  no  ImpresakNa  on  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Prof.  Saul  K.  Padover  makes  the  point: 

"Unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Uoitod 
States  has  taken  no  steps  to  train  poUtical 
propagandtets  or  pet^le  to  wage  psjchotogi- 
cal  warfare.  •  •  •  There  should  be  In 
Waehlngton  a  high-level  staff  to  set  up  and 
supervise  a  political  and  operational  train- 
ing center. 

"Such  an  Institution  ahould.  after  severe 
screening  and  testing,  recruit  the  ablest  and 
most  imaginative  candidates  regardless  of 
age  or  Bex,  and  train  them  both  politically 
and  technically. 

"This  Ls  specially  Important  because  all 
world-poUtlcal  signs  Indicate  that  we  are  in 
iac  a  long  conflict  on  idaologlcml  grounds, 
and  one  that  wiU  continue  whether  there  Is 
shooting  or  not.     •     •     •" 

Our  tendency  has  been  to  turn  thla  Job 
over  to  advertising  and  public  relations  men. 
Their  training  unsults  tbefa  for  the  work. 
An  advertising  man  does  not  need  to  believe 
In  the  la-oduct  he  sells.  Be  may  be  i.  cigar 
smoker  vrtio  deapteae  cigarettes;  yet  he  wUl 
write  brilliant  copy  to  promote  cigarettes. 
He  thinks  in  slogans  rather  than  Id—. 

The  current  Annrrlcan  type  of  public  rela- 
tions man  Is  a  far  cry  txaea.  I<eraucl  EU  Ouln 
or  Ivy  Lee  who  were  idealists,  thtj  served 
net  their  client  as  much  as  the  Idcaa  In 
which  they  believed  and  advlaed  thdr  clients 
accordingly. 

Too  many  American  biwIiinMniiin  hire  and 
fire  public  relations  coaneeS  as  tliey  do  fot^ 
men  and  are  served  aeeordlagly. 

In  the  battle  over  ideaa,  the  teehnlquM  d»> 
veloped  to  sell  body  odors  or  to  write  dull 
q>eeeheB  for  halting  IndustrlaUsts  will  not 
serve.  TJtere  must  be  faith,  sincerity,  con- 
vletkm.  Every  agent  must  be  tmrw)A,  even 
fanatical  In  his  acceptance  at  a  view. 

Let  ue  oee  what  we  want  to  say  to  tha 
world.    It  can  be  stated  simply: 

1.  The  United  SUtca  bellevee  that  every 
individual  oa  the  face  of  the  earth  poMsaeee 
Inaliraahie  rlghU.  among  them  life.  Uberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  bappinees.  and  the  owiier- 
ship  of  property  protected  by  law. 

2.  TtM  Vnlted  States  beheves  that  these 
rtghti  are  not  a  product  of  Icglslatton  or  ad- 
ministration, but  that  they  are  manlfeata- 
tkios  of  Ood'k  will;  that  tbcy  ecne  tras 
nature**  Ood  and  nature^  law. 

S.  The  United  Stetcs  has  no  aeplratlom  to 
tncreaae  Its  tcrrttory  or  to  take  over  any 
people. 

4.  Tbe  United  SUtes  beUeves  that  every 
people,  great  or  small,  la  entitled  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own  cbotee.  selected  as  tha 
people  themselves  determine  wtthout  tnter- 
ferenoe  by  any  other  guvemmsnt  by  any 
means,  by  war,  by  propaganda,  by  bifUtra- 
tton.  by  intrigue. 

5.  Tbe  United  States  Is  ccmmltted  to  an 
aaeoctatlon  of  natlona  in  wrilch  any  naiioo 
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or 

HOM .  F.  EDWAID  HUBERT 

or  uomaOAMA 
■OOn  or  BSPBISSKTATXVra 
Twwiaw.  J1U9  it.  19il 

Ux.  BpfktT.  Mr.  Ben 
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Hm  bddre—  laumd  such  widespread 
COMBHit  and  InteresI  ttiat  I  have  deemed 
H  of  MSelaiit  iB^iwrtanoe  to  direct  It  to 
tlM  attentkm  of  thii  body. 

li  Mr.   Williams'   address 
dellteiad  over  radio  station 
to  the  dty  cf  New  OrleaQS  00 
July  U: 
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our  plau  and  our  work,  and  deTerniiiiPs  what 
««  may  get  tomorrow  for  wha:  »e  d  i  today 
If  prices  itart  leaping  forward  m  the  world - 
wids  pettern  of   Inflation,  our   pnce   system 
will  lose  iu  power  to  hold  us  together   and 
keep  us  working  for  the  good  of  all       C  n- 
fuslon  and  frviatratJon  will  take  over  and  in- 
centive wUl  disappear.     Production  will  drU: 
downward.      Our  present   trend   in   Govern- 
ment which  ha*  not  enough  regard  for  prin- 
ciple  and   ultimate   consequence    will    reach 
lU  Qnal  low   level  and  destroy  capitali.sm 
the     productlon-through-lncentive     system 
which  functions  best  when  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  restraint  and  when  the 
▼alue  of  money  U  established  by  competition 
for    different    goods    and    diflerent    services. 
The   alternative   Is   a  decay  of   our   military 
and  productive  power  to  withstand  Commu- 
nUt    aggreeelon,    the    leas    of    freedom    and 
human   dignity,    without    which    everything 
worth  while  Is  loet 

The  Communists  In  thetr  campaign  of 
world  conquest  may  count  heavily  oa  in- 
flation to  reduce  our  strength.  The  time 
to  face  the  danger  Is  now.  There  is  a  sure 
way  for  free  and  Intelligent  people  to  pre- 
vent disaster. 

First,  we  must  pui  empha.sis  on  pr-duc- 
tion.  People  must  work  longer  and  harder 
so  as  to  produce  enough  to  supply  nuUtary 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
clTlllan  llTlng  requirements. 

This  Nation's  world  preeminence  Is 
founded  on  its  genius  for  production.  We 
muct  not  shackle  It;  we  must  use  it 

Second,  we  must  hare  economy  m  Gov- 
ernment. The  nondefense  expenditures  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  use 
up  an  excessive  and  constantly  Increasing 
share  of  our  national  Income.  Public  spend- 
ing bids  prices  up.  Just  as  private  spending 
does.  This  Is  the  wrong  time  for  govern- 
ments to  venture  Into  new  nondefense  ac- 
tlTltles:  It  Is  the  right  time  for  them  to  save 
money  In  the  programs  already  existing 

Third,  we  in  the  greatest  degree  p>:ssib!e 
must  pay  for  our  defense  program  with 
taxes,  not  with  borrowed  money  Suppose 
the  Oovernment  borrowed  blUlous  of  dollars 
from  the  banks  aiid  paid  those  dollars  to 
people  for  building  guns  and  tanks  and 
planes.  People  would  take  that  monev  and 
spend  It  on  food,  clothing,  and  other  con- 
sumer goods.  Of  course,  that  would  bid 
prices  up  which  means  that  the  dollar  would 
bave  less  value. 

Contemplate  this  fact  regarding  a  billion. 
Since  the  year  50,  more  than  laOO  years 
nave  elapsed  whereas  1.000.000. IXK)  minutes 
have  not  yet  elapsed. 

How  silly  It  la  to  reason  that  billions  of 
dollars  may  be  added  to  the  supply  of  money 
without  leasenlng  the  value  of  the  dollar 

Whan  we  as  a  Nation  decide  to  put  more 
of  our  productive  effort  into  a  deler^e  pro- 
gram, we  accept  for  ourselves  some  inevttabla 
sacrifice  In  the  things  ve  can  buy  fur  our  in- 
dividual use.  The  right  way  to  take  that 
■acrtilce  Is  In  the  form  of  taxes  assessed 
against  a!!  the  people  so  as  to  soak  up  as 
much  purchasing  power  as  the  new  govern- 
ment spending  createa.  If  we  take  that 
••orlflce  In  the  form  of  taxes,  we  will  be  far 
batter  off  than  if  we  take  it  in  the  higher 
prloaa  that  otherwise  are  inevitable. 

Fotirth.  Oovernmeni  spending  for  defense 
muat  be  done  with  careful  regard  for  the 
Umlts  of  our  national  capacity  Military 
oOdals  must  avoid  the  great  temptation  M 
be  raeklass  and  wasteful  In  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  purchases. 

Fifth,  the  ezpaixslon  of  credit  to  private 
Anna  and  Individuals  miut  be  curtailed 
Otbetwlse  itew  borrowed  funds  would  be 
tbrown  Into  the  spenditig  stream  to  bid 
prtcaa  up. 

BIrtb.  people  must  save  money  and  keep 
It  In  Used-dollar  Investmenu  mjch  as  boi.ds. 
tfapoalta   and    life-insurance   policies.     The 


more  we  save  the  less  we  spend,  and  the 
harder  U  will  for  prices  to  go  up.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable and  honest  to  ask  people  to  save  U 
the  other  essential  things  are  done  to  Justify 
conndence  In  the  long-range  buying  power 
of  the  dollar. 

And.  finally,  we  mtist  recognize  that  our 
country  Is  In  great  danger,  and  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  to  Its  survival  as  the  cita- 
del of  freedom.  This  means  we  mtist  think 
less  of  cur  imm«dlate  personal  rewards  and 
more  of  what  we  can  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing cf  our  national  strength. 

if  we  can  put  this  seven-point  program 
into  effect,  we  can  save  our  country  from 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  Inflation.  The 
difficulty  Is  that  the  people  are  t)elng  cheated 
by  the  illusion  of  an  easier  remedy — one  that 
works  on  the  symptoms  of  the  inflation  but 
onlv  aggravates  the  real  disease.  This  false 
remedy  Is  price  ceUlngs.  There  are  three 
things'  about  price  ceilings  that  the  people 
must   understand. 

First,  they  do  not  stop  inflation.  If  peo- 
ple have  money  they  wish  to  spend,  and 
there  are  not  enough  goods  to  go  around, 
prices  always  go  up — one  way  or  another. 
Black  markets  are  only  one  way.  There  are 
many  others.  Instead  of  paying  more  for 
the  same  thing,  you  often  pay  the  same 
amount  for  something  poorer — that  is  infla- 
tion, too.  Goods  get  shoddier;  the  good 
qualltv  lines  disappear  from  the  shelves; 
price-cut  sales  diminish;  you  have  to  buy 
somettung  you  do  not  want  to  get  some- 
thing you  do  want;  service  grows  poorer; 
you  have  to  stand  In  line  for  things;  the 
scarce  Items  come  from  under  the  counter; 
what  you  can  buy  depends  on  how  much 
"pull"  you  have.  Finally,  the  things  you 
want  to  buy  Just  aren't  for  sale.  Instead  of 
meat,  you  have  ration  co\;.pons  for  dinner. 
The  people  are  forced  to  hold  back  money 
they  want  to  spend,  so  that  later,  when  the 
ceilings  collapse,  they  can  spend  It  all  at 
once  and  send  prices  skyrocketing. 

Second,  price  ceilings  cripple  production 
and  thereby  Increase  inflation.  Under  ceil- 
ings, no  one  can  afford  to  produce  anything 
unless  he  first  finds  means  to  determine  what 
constantly  changing  Governmental  regula- 
tions win  allow  him  to  get  for  It  and  whether 
that  Is  enough  to  cover  his  costs  and  a  rea- 
sonable profit.  Very  often,  the  answer  Is 
•No."  and  production  stalls.  Often  a  firm 
must  make  the  wrong  article  becatuie  price 
ceilings  prohibit  making  the  right  one.  How 
can  It  be  otherwise  when  a  group  of  bureau- 
crats must  make  the  decisions  on  business 
problems  they  cannot  possibly  understand? 
At  best,  a  whole  army  of  people  are  taken  out 
of  productive  Jobs  and  converted  Into  price 
p<ilicemen  at  Government  expense.  The 
mere  Job  of  keeping  up  with  price  reg^ila- 
tlons  Is  a  costly,  time-consuming  bin-den. 
I.ess  goods  and  higher  coets  mean  more  In- 
flation In  the  end. 

And  third,  the  worst  of  all.  price  ceilings 
make  It  hard  for  a  governmen:  to  fight  in- 
flation because  It  must  decelv«j  people  into 
believing  that  the  hard,  soiind  remedy  is  un- 
necessary. They  make  people  think  that  the 
Government  can  stop  Inflation  by  saying  It 
miist  stop,  rather  than  doing  tlie  fundamen- 
tal things  that  will  make  it  stop.  If  prices 
are  rising,  a  law  Is  passed  agiUnst  it — how 
stupid  Value  by  force  for  paper  money  has 
never  succeeded,  not  even  whei  the  penalty 
for  violating  price  ceilings  hat.  been  death. 
And  let  us  not  overlook  the  lact  that  bu- 
reaucracy Is  government  by  men  Instead  of 
by  law.  and  what  Is  tyranny  but  the  exer- 
cise of  discretionary  power  ov«:r  the  life  and 
property  of  the  cltlaen? 

It  Is  deceitful  and  unjust  to  encourage 
housewives  and  others  to  sign  telecrams  and 
petitions  relating  to  Intrlcs.te  economic 
matters. 

We  all  wish  money  to  merit  litereaaad  value 
In  terms  of  goods,  but  It  la  an  ohvioua  faet 
to  thoce  who  reason  soundly  tliat  the  dcAlar 
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Is  worth  not  more  than  It  will  purchase  In  a 
free  and  open  competitive  market. 

Price  oelUngs  may  make  sense  for  the  poU- 
tlcian  who  banlu  upon  an  Ignorant  elec- 
torate. It  makes  no  sense  fw  a  nation  of 
informed  people,  who  take  their  cttlxeiuihlp 
seriously,  and  who  mean  to  keep  their  free- 
dom allv>;  now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

For  them,  the  only  answer  la  one  that  goes 
to  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  ciu*es  it. 
llie  answer  Is  not  simple;  it  Is  not  easy;  it  is 
not  compounded  of  false  hopes.  It  consists 
of:  (1)  Production;  (2)  Government  econ- 
omy; (3)  increased  taxes  from  everyone  so 
as  not  to  destroy  production  incentives;  (4) 
wise  military  spending;  (5)  curtailed  credit; 
(6)  individual  savings;  and  (7)  real  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Te 


the  MarslMR  PUb 


ApprecutioD  for  the  Hoaie-TewB  Doctor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  maaASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RJSPBESKJTTATIVHB 

Titesddjr,  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we,  as  Amerk;aiis.  owe  so  much  to  the 
medical  profession.  The  family  doctors. 
the  surgeons,  and  the  specialists  have  an 
unparalleled  record  in  relieving  human 
suffering  and  prolonging  hiunan  life. 
Many  of  them  have  rendered  great  sac- 
rificial service  for  their  fellow  man. 

Because  of  our  deep  appreciation  for 
the  doctors  we  are  always  pleased  to 
read  accounts  that  are  written  when  a 
community  honors  their  local  doctor. 
Such  was  the  case  with  reference  to  Dr. 
W.  E.  Shook  who  lives  in  the  town  of 
Shubert,  a  town  of  about  500  population 
wliich  is  located  in  Richardson  County, 
Nebr. 

In  connection  with  the  news  accounts 
concerning  Dr.  Shook,  the  Lincoln  Star 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr..  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "End  of  a  Perfect  Day."  I  wish 
to  insert  that  in  the  Recoul  It  is  as 
follows: 

KwT!  or  A  PBiracT  D*t" 

The  news  acoounts  of  that  community  pic- 
nic which  Shubert  tendered  to  Ita  beloved, 
faithful  country  doctor.  Dr.  W.  K.  Shook, 
overlooked  the  benediction  to  a  perfect  day 
which  only  Dr.  Shook,  himself  could  supply. 

The  crowds  were  melting  away.  The  pro- 
gram had  ended.  In  one  of  the  speeches, 
reference  was  made  to  the  muddy  roads  over 
which  tboae  (xesent  had  traveled  to  express 
to  Or.  Shook  the  affection  a  Nebraska  com- 
munity had  for  him  In  all  his  yean  of  loyal- 
ty to  Ita  people.  It  had  rained  a  few  hours 
before  the  picnic. 

"Tbeee  are  tba  kind  of  roada,"  one  ctf  the 
apeakera  aald.  "ovw  which  be  has  traveled 
ln"u»n*f*>>i*  times  In  order  to  be  with  you 
when  you  were  sick." 

The  telephone  rang. 

A  fanner  bad  mangled  bla  hand  badly  and 
was  In  need  of  medical  care. 

The  good  doctor.  T8  yeara  young,  the  cen- 
ter of  attention  throughout  the  afternoon, 
sbaklng  hands,  talldng  with  soorca  of  old 
friends.  ratngUng  with  the  ciowda  and  loving 
every  minute  of  It.  waa  on  bla  way. 

There  waa  tba  aame  mud  and  the  sama 
mUes  to  be  tnvaled.  X3iity  waa  caOllng.  and 
when  duty  eaOa  Dr.  Shook  aU  otbar  voioaa 
are  unbeard. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
os> 

HON,  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nvDiAif  A 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tit«sday,  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Daily  Re- 
porter, issue  of  July  28,  1951 : 

To  CoiCTiKtrt  THi  Marshall  Plan 

llie  Uarshiai  plan  (the  Economic  Co- 
operation Organization  or  ECA)  is  sched- 
uled to  die  a  natural  death  In  1952.  ThU 
is  the  emergency  pump  devised  In  1946  to 
transftise  money,  assistance,  and  Industrial 
vitality  Into  the  veins  of  war-torn  Ktiro- 
pean  countries,  and  was  nemed  after  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  now  Secretary  of  Defense, 
George  C.  Marshall,  because  be  made  the 
first  pubUc  presentation  of  the  idea  In  a 
speech,  althiough  he  did  not  originate  the 
idea. 

Congress  went  for  the  Idea  because  H  was 
generally  recognized  that  some  assistance 
would  have  to  be  given  Prance,  Italy.  Brit- 
ain, and  the  rest  to  prime  their  economic 
pumps,  and  because  there  was  a  definite 
length  ot  time  suggested— expiration  in 
1033.— which  kept  the  venture  in  the  emer- 
gency class. 

Since  that  thne  a  lot  more  UlUons  have 
been  spent,  bartered,  and  given  away  in  the 
name  of  the  Marshall  plan  than  were  origl- 
nally  contemplated,  and  for  purposes  which 
were  qtiite  different  trotn  the  original  in- 
tentiona.  Crltlea  of  the  plan,  objectors  to 
its  prostltutloo,  we  aware  of  this,  but 
largely  bided  their  time  in  the  feeling  that 
in  ISSa  this  phese  wa>'ald  pass. 

Since  ita  cuiginai  estabiiahment.  the  Oom- 
mimlat  menace  has  loomed  higher  on  the 
horlfuo.  The  "Good  (Kd  Joe"  attitude  has 
changed  as  oto'  blind  eyes  have  been  opened 
and  tboae  who  refuaed  to  listen  to  the  early 
warnings  of  "wotf,  wolf,"  have  now  become 
acutely  eoaatioua  of  tbe  menane  which  quite 
a  lot  of  us  have  aeen  for  nearly  30  years. 

So  the  objectives  of  EGA  have  gradually 
undergone  a  change.  Instead  of  merely 
helping  tboae  who  wste  down  to  get  back 
up  on  tbeir  feet.  It  la  now  being  pointed  to 
as  the  great  weapon  in  the  fl^t  against  the 
qtread  of  cammunlam. 

Leaders  of  EGA,  sopporten  at  tbe  tbeory, 
have  insisted  all  along  that  Its  success  and 
accompl  tahfiwn  ta  have  far  exceedtsd  their 
fondest  dreams  and  have  produced  flgitrea 
to  support  (hia  statement. 

That  being  the  caae.  if  It  la  really  true,  this 
should  then  mean  that  by  1952.  tbe  EGA 
alKWld  be  allowed  to  follow  tbe  origfnal  in- 
tent of  its  creators  and  die  a  natisal  death, 
its  purposes  a«U  aeoompUabcd. 

But  In  tbs  laat  year,  another  pbaae  at  In- 
ternational help  haa  eoow  forth,  largely  the 
result  of  the  Korean  fracas,  aad  the  sodden 
hysterical  fear  of  oommunlam's  spread.  Iteat 
Is  military  aid  in  the  building  of  an  Inter- 
national force  under  the  Nortb  Atlutlc  Pact 
daslgiMd  to  be  Strang  en<mgfa  to  first  dls- 
ooorage  t»tt.  If  naosaaary.  to  realst.  military 
tnvaakm  at  WeatCTn  Kutopc  txam.  Baaala.  We 
are  now  spending,  and  In  tbe  f  wtore  plan  a 
lot  more,  bUllona  In  dtraet  military  aid. 

But  tba  lovwa  of  KCA.  ictiietant  to  aee  It 
die  aa  plannart.  are  now  attempttng  to  get 
It  m  fact.  baeoBa  tra— uumlflad.  by  tlalng  it 
onto  tbe  military  aid  p2<m. 

Cunently  PiialdsiH  Traaaaa  aad  atao  Om- 
acal  MffT*^"  m  bta  apobsaaaan.  an  trytng 
to  «U  Ooawraas  on  a  totoi  biU  «<  gMQOjaoo.- 


000  a  year  for  S  years  or  a  total  of  «3a,&00.- 
000,000  for  the  dua;  pttrpose,  which  wotild. 
Incidentally.  aiSow  BCA  to  continue  to  live 
past  19Sa,  and,  still  more  Incidentally,  allow 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  public  olBce  holders 
connected  with  it  to  still  All  their  Jobs  and 
draw  thetr  pay,  some  of  it  lush  Indeed. 

No  wonder  Senator  DntxaxM.  of  Illinois, 
wonders  "what  they  wUl  use  for  money  about 
the  third  year." 

There  Is  no  doubt  we  will  have  to  help 
Europe  rearm:  nor  that  we  will  carry  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tbe  cost.  That  will  uke 
money.  But  this  bualnees  has  aU  the  ear- 
marks of  the  old  "tax  and  tax,  spend  and 
spend  "  political  the<a7  which  has  put  oa  m 
such  a  precariota  fiscal  position  in  this  coun- 
try, has  caitted  our  present  inflation,  and  Is 
at  present  taking  about  SO  percent  out  oi 
every  worker's  pay  envelope.  It  has  aU  the 
characteristics  of  tielng  everything  aU  to- 
gether In  such  a  hodgepodgt  that  no  one  can 
tell  anything  about  anything,  overlapping 
authorlUes.  purposes,  and  arganlZBtlom  so 
that  no  one  will  have  to  be  laid  off  and  letting 
the  American  peopie  pay  tbe  Mil  again. 


OU  Ontpirt  BoostMl  k  Fhre  Natioas  To 
lUldi  SiMf  LmI  ■  baa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WESrn  A.  D'EWART 

or  MOHTAJIA 

'  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BIFBaSENTATrVBS 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently we  have  heard  thinly  veiled 
threats  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  ration- 
ing trtmi  various  of  the  administration 
officials  who  are  concerned  with  petro- 
leum production.  Some  of  these  state- 
ments imply  that  raticming  will  be  neces- 
sary If  the  oil  output  of  Iran  Is  lost  to 
the  western  naOona  One  cannot  help 
but  recall  that  gasoline  rationing  has 
been  seriously  proposed  by  some  ofBcials 
not  because  it  is  necessary  but  as  a  meas- 
ure to  make  the  public  realize  what  Is 
termed  the  seriotisoeM  of  the  emergen- 
cy. 

Tbe  following  article  in  doubly  inter- 
esting in  the  lii^t  of  these  conditions: 

On.  OtrrpoT  Boovrtn  m  Tm  NaTioans  To 
Match  8mm.r  Loar  or  buw 


(ByBmiemi) 

Uama  NAnoia.  N.  T..  July  28.— British 
and.  Jjnerlcan  oil  companies  bave  amaslngly 
<!««i]ped  up  prodactlan  bi  five  eoontrtes  to 
ttike  over  onapleteiy  Iran's  world  petroleum 
nr.iarfcets. 

The  companies  are  fumisblng  all  of  Iran's 
old  customers  wttb  all  tbe  pettoleiun  tbcy 
need.  OfBcials  say  the  new  productloa  levels 
can  be  maintained  Indefinitely. 

This  sttnatkiQ,  tt  la  dtadoaed.  was  ma^ 

Tehran  by  President  Trumanl  special  en- 
voy, W.  Averell  Harrbnan. 

Iran.  It  is  pointed  out.  facai  ecooaDle  eol- 
tapae  without  marteta  for  l^s  oil  unless  It 
reaches  scvne  agreement  with  Britain  on 
terma  of  natlonallaatlon  and  aoarkatlng. 


an 
Saudi  AraUa,  tba 


of  oil  ^tStf 
]|wcb9»  when  tba  bb> 
adopted. 


-^^-^;m 
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At  ttaftt  tUM.  Xraa  vm  produetBf  100.0)0 
barrels  *lly,  tOO.000  oC  wWeti  ««r«  aporud. 
It  nakiMI  M  tte  world'*  fourtii  aU  protfucrr 
behind  tbt  Unttad  8t«tm.  V«a«iMlii,  antf 


TDtey  tlM  oU  world  Is  boot*  oooccn)«d 
•boot  •»  o  «raup|>)7  of  pttioleuin  and  by- 
prodiiete  tbaa  tt  to  about  m  aitortac*. 

lytyi^iwi  tlM  war  In  Koraa  and  and  ahould 
Iran  eoBtiniM  production  with  Brltlah  *■>- 
ulitaBea.  draMle  e«t-b«**  would  ba  ne«led 
to  prwfant  tha  awrkat  tram  gluttlns. 
wrirtn 


In  production  h»ve 

tn  Kuwait  on  the  P««Un  Ov.lt. 

Th»  Kvwalt  OU  Oo.  la  owned  br  the  Anjj.o- 
Irmiitaa  Oa  Oo.  and  half  by  OuU  OU  of  the 
fumed  Statea. 

Kuwait  fwodoetloa  baa  been  lmcret»«d 
tnm  mjm  !««eU  dally  to  041.000.  a  |P»»n 
Qt  MMOO  taarreia.  ^ 

Ttm  aaeoad  larfeat  Rain  baa  been  ngM*iit<X 
la  aandt  Arabia  by  the  Araneo  Co..  a  aub- 
rtdlary  at  Standard  OU  of  New  ^eraey. 

BaadI  Arablati  productum  la  up  from  639.- 
000  berrale  dally  to  80a.000  barrela.  a  i^aln 
at  IMjOOO.  On  the  baaU  of  thla  IncrfttM. 
•audi  Arabia  dlaplaeea  Iran  as  the  world'* 
fourth  larvaae  producer. 

Kuvatt  and  aandl  Arabia  bave  abaorbel  70 
njurnit  ot  the  Iranian  market. 

(^^^  taM  douMad  her  prodoetkm  in  the 

Uai  I  mmVMB    Tlii  liii ttm  t ""^ 

k  datty  lo  1«.QM  tn  July. 

-  -     "aaaof  tbeee  proluc- 

^^m  rtitfta  are  tni'tV**"^  extremely  algiiifl- 

east. 

n  ^jMsa  tta  United  Statea  and  Britain. 
aa  iLiaaaaiited  by  tlMlr  oil  eompanle».  m 
the  wirtW«»  at  wactng  a  fuU-acale  cara]>alsn 
^  bnak  the  back  of  the  Iranian  Oorem- 

Bt. 

hare  have  eetlmated  that  they 
themaaltea  economically  if 
tbay  eould  aall  SO  percent  of  the  oU  pre- 
tad  by  Aaglo-Iranlan.    At  the 
at  tiae,  their  aalea  are  only  about  a 


llMdlU  tW  PMpk  of 


Ul'llWBlOH  OP  RSMARKS 

HOUUWRENaH.  SMITH 


•ATvrta 


0¥ 

Tneadav.  J^  H.  1»51 
Ifr.SifrrHofWiwoDatxL  Mr.  Speak. 
er.  Z  UB  inclodliif  m  put  of  my  remarks 
a  ndio  broadeast  bf  Mr.  Dafld  Law- 
nnet.  ddtter  of  ttw  United  Slatas  News 
and  Wteld  Report,  owar  the  National 
BnadOAittBff  natwork  oo  Sunday.  July 
It.  Mr.  Lavraooo  calls  attentloo  to  lack 
of  JwliiiMiil  OB  the  part  of  President 

la  his  speech  at  Detroit  <m  last 
R  Is  endenoe  that  preslden. 
tial  advtnn  and  special  wrltcn  have 

as  to  lamiesitie  thtnWng  in 


foilovs: 

•a  «ih)wl  today— 

dalHwad  at  DiRtroAt 

fiRr  It  hM  to  tt  a  vsriely  at  q\ 


without  destroying  our  economic  system  and 
Its  proper  pr*crice« 

Speaking  or  prices,  the  Department  of 
Afrlculture  has  Jtist  announced  that  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  received  by  the  farmers  if 
this  country  tumbled  again  for  the  ft.'!!;  ( .n- 
wcutlT*  mooth  The  drop  aa  of  July  K')  w.^a 
3  3  percent  below  the  price  level  on  June  15 
Yet  the  prices  the  farmer  has  to  pay  f  r  the 
thine*  ^*  ^^y*  ■'■«  unchar.ged  As  a  result. 
the  figure  for  the  parity  ratio — the  official 
formula  for  measuring  the  farmers  ;>  Ti- 
tian—has dropped  sharply  This  paritv  is 
now  at  104.  which  is  15  percent  bel.  w  wh.it 
It  was  at  the  high  pwlnt  of  the  p-)stwar  pe- 
rtod — namely.  In  October  L94« 

Now  let  me  take  up  the  tjuestlcms  rtiwiv.^ 
out  of  the  Presidents  speech  at  Detroit  yes- 
terday 

I'll  give  you  what  I  think  are  the  cons'ru  -- 
tire  points  and  also  some  of  the  r.p?:ri\9 
Impressions  that  flow  from  that  addres-s 

Mr.  Truman  was  right  In  saying  that  a;;- 
greaston  In  Korea  was  aimed  dt  the  wh-  le 
Idea  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  t.ne 
United  Nations  was  justified  In  resisting  th.^t 
aggression.  He  pointed  aut  that  we  could 
have  given  up  in  face  of  attack,  but  that  we 
didn't.  That  Is  a  decision  for  which  our 
Oovernment  and  Us  leadership  must  be  com- 
mended 

But  the  qiieatlon  la:  'Have  we  really  fru.^- 
trated  aggression  and  taught  the  ag^ress^r 
a  leaaon? 

The  President  says:  "We  do  not  yev  know 
whether  the  Communlst.s  really  desire  pen.  e 
In  Korea  or  whether  they  simply  rre  trymi? 
to  gain  by  negotiations  what  they  have  n  >t 
been  able  to  gain  by  conquest  We  Intend 
to  find  that  out.  The  talks  can  be  sucrei>.s!ul 
If  the  Communists  are  In  fact  ready  to  give 
up  aggreeslon  In  Korea." 

8o  In  a  nutshell  we  dont  know  as  yet  what 
effect  our  resistance  to  aggression  ha.s  creatod 
on  the  CommuntsU.  The  President  sav?  they 
are  building  up  armies  in  Europe  and  A.si.i. 
8o  are  we. 

The  President  thinks  the  answer  is  for  us 
to  build  up  our  armed  strength  and  that 
this  could  prove  a  deterrent  to  further  aij- 
greeston.  and  he  expresses  the  hope  that  we 
will  not  have  to  use  our  arme<l  strength 

With  this  and  the  other  sections  nf  the 
President's  speech  dealing  with  our  policy  of 
rearmament  and  resistance  to  aggression  all 
of  us  can  agree.  But  there  was  one  part  of 
the  speech  which  I  think  was  very  uni  r- 
tunate. 

aince  that  speech  was  delivered  ever  mo.^st 
all  of  the  radio  and  television  statti^ns  of  the 
Nation  yesterday.  It  Is  most  regrettable  that 
Mr.  Truman  broadcast  the  mistake  that  he 
did.  Now  let  me  read  you  exactly  what  the 
Preeldent  said: 

~NeTer.  not  even  In  the  bitterest  political 
campaigns,  and  I  have  been  through  many 
a  one,  have  1  seen  such  a  flood  of  lies  at-.d 
slander  as  Is  now  pouring  forth  over  the 
country. 

"Now  listen  to  this  one  This  malicious 
IHTopaganda  has  gone  so  far  that  on  the 
^surth  of  July,  over  In  Madison.  Wis  .  people 
were  afraid  to  sny  they  believed  In  the  Decla* 
ration  of  Independence.  A  hundred  and 
twalTe  people  were  asked  to  sign  a  petition 
that  contained  nothing  except  quotations 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  One  btmdred  and  eleven 
of  tbaae  people  refused  to  sign  that  paper — 
aaaay  of  them  because  they  were  afraid  that 
it  was  acnae  k*nd  of  subvarslve  document  and 
that  they  would  loee  their  jobe  or  be  called 
CoBunimlsta.  Can  you  Ima^ne  finding  111 
paopl*  In  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  that  didn't 
kaow  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  tha  BUI  of  Blgbta  prorlded?  I  can't 
It. 
of  It.  in  the  eai^tal  of  the  State 
at  Wtoeonaia.  oa  the  fourth  of  July  this  year, 

aeee  afraid  to  sign 
to  the  laagvaae  of  the  Declara- 


tion of  Independence.  Think  of  thst  in  the 
hime  State  of  two  of  Americas  grea  est  lib- 
eral and  progressive  Senators,  Robei  t  M.  La 
FoUette  and  Robert,  Jr. 

■Now  that's  what  comes  of  all  these  lies, 
smears,  and  fear  campaigns  Thai's  what 
c><me.s  when  people  are  told  they  ca  I't  trust 
their  own  Government." 

Afer  I  heard  that  I  telephoned  to  Don 
Anderson,  publisher  of  the  leading  nt  wspaper 
in  MadUon.  Wis.,  the  Wisconsin  Stste  Jour- 
r  il  to  feet  details  as  to  what  acti  ally  did 
h.ip!)en  on  July  4.  last.  He  said  his  news- 
paper was  printing  a  reply  to  the  I  resident 
li:  the  form  of  an  editorial  whlct  will  be 
published  tomorrow  morning,  but  he  gave  me 
p-rrni-ssion  to  read  It  to  you  now.  The  peo- 
{.le  if  any  city,  when  characterize  J  before 
the"  ciitire' Nation  m  that  way  by  t  le  Presi- 
dent nl  the  United  States,  have  the  right  to 
present  their  side,  so  I  will  read  that  editorial 
to  vou  now 

■  President  Truman  must  t>e  In  a  sorry 
state  of  nervous  jitters.  Either  tl  at  or  he 
f\iled  to  clear  his  most  recent  spe  ?ch  with 
tl-.e  stvlis\s  and  researchers  who  (  rdlnarily 
read  i-opy  on  the  Presidential  pr  )nounce- 
m.ents 

•  In  Detro.t  Saturday,  the  Preside  it  fell  for 
one  of  the  oldest  gags  In  a  cltj  editor's 
rc't^ertoire — the  phony  petition. 

Because  the  gag  was  staged  in  Madison, 
the  city  received  some  dubious  no  orlety  In 
the  Presidents  address.  He  cited  a  feature 
article  in  the  Capital  "nmes  whlc  i  told  of 
the  failure  of  a  reporter  to  get  signs  ttires  to  a 
pet  ition  which  was  nothing  but  sect  Ions  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Now  any  city  editor  worth  his  s  lit  knows 
that  a  smart  reporter  can  get  ma  ly  worthy 
fx-ople  to  sign  the  moet  damagln ;  of  peti- 
tions. By  staging  the  act  properly  the  same 
reporter  can  get  blanket  refusal  j  for  the 
most  proper  or  Innocuous  ones. 

■Having  seen  the  Capital  "nmes  city  edi- 
tor and  this  particular  reporter  In  action  on 
the  liberal  front  and  amidst  the  ]>eace  cru- 
sades over  the  years,  the  Stat  Jotirnal 
hasn't  the  slightest  doubt  the  J  aly  4  act 
was  carefully  staged. 

■Consider  the  background. 
"Many  Madison  people  were  ba(  ly  misled 
last    year    when    they   signed   the    harmless- 
sounding  Stockholm  peace  petltloi  —a  Com- 
munist propaganda  device. 

On  the  same  day  the  Times  ^  orked  Its 
feature  stunt  (namely,  July  4  last)  the  Madi- 
son chapter  of  the  American  Peac*  Crusade 
circulated  a  pamphlet  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Korea  and  isfclng  for 
no  more  laws  taxing  the  workingn  an  to  pay 
for  the  rich  man's  war. 

■Put  these  facta  against  the  se  ting  of  a 
family  picnic  day.  Then  take  a  li  ok  at  the 
refwrter  asking  signatures  for  a  long  and 
rhetorical  document. 

■What  sensible  person  would  tlgn?  We 
wouldn't.  Not  even  today.  And  knowing 
and  approving  the  content  of  th;  petition. 
■'Years  ago,  on  a  dull  news  day,  we  sent  a 
cub  reporter  out  to  try  to  sell  a  t  right  new 
silver  dollar  for  85  cents.  He  tiled  40  or 
50  people  on  Capital  Square  before  finding  a 
buyer.  President  Truman  woi  Id  have 
thought  that  a  reflection  on  Unl  ed  States 
monetary  values.  If  it  happened  now.  he'd 
probably  be  right. 

■Under  the  proper  stimulus,  p  jople  will 
sign  things.     They'll  also  not  sign  them. 

'We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Times  for 
working  Its  gag  down  Its  partlc  ilar  party 
line.  The  July  4  stunt  was  qulti  In  char- 
acter. 

"Por  the  Preeldent  of  the  Unl  ed  Statea 
to  fall  into  the  trap  and  uae  the  1  icldent  in 
a  major  addreas  la  an  unhappy  co  nmentary 
on  the  state  of  hla  nerrotu  and  emotional 
balance." 

Now  that'a  tha  and  of  the  quati  ttaa  Stom 
the  edttorla)  In  the  WtaoooalB  8ta  »  Joomal 
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of  Madleon.  Wla.,  In  reply  to  the  fteatdent's 
accuaatioDs  about  the  people  of  Madlaon. 

I  leave  It  to  you  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  fair  In  broadcasting  over  the  major 
networks  and  telerislon  stations  roeh  a  looee 
charge.  I  leave  It  to  you  to  decide  whether. 
If  any  stranger  came  along  with  a  petition, 
you  would  s^n  It  especially  If  tt  seemed  to 
fBTor  revolation  and  the  overthrow  of  gov- 
ernment. Bven  though  yru  knew  It  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, you  would  wonder  Just  what  was 
b;;hind  sncb  m  move  now  and  whether  some- 
one wanted  you  to  line  up  behliK!  the  Com- 
munlstt;  who  are  always  taking  Innocent- 
looking  pJurases  and  putting  them  Into  peti- 
tions of  T&rtous  kinds.  The  Truman  admin- 
istration ttaelf  has  denounced  the  famous 
peace  petition  which  the  Commcmists  started 
at  Stockholm  last  year  and  circulated 
around  the  world,  getting  millions  of  sig- 
natures before  Innocent  people  realised  It 
was  a  phony. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  owes  an 
apology  to  the  people  of  the  dty  of  Madison, 
W!«..  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wiscotuin,  and  to  the  American  people  for 
having  given  credence  to  what  on  Its  face 
was  a  phony  p>etition  and  a  trick.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  through  bis  staff,  could 
easily  have  verified  what  was  back  of  that 
Incident.  Tt  has  been  referred  to  tn  print 
many  timet  since  July  4  liwt  and  should 
have  been  Investigated  thoroughly.  It  could 
encourage  more  phony  petitions. 

No  wonder  we  are  sometimes  confused  by 
the  speeches  we  hear  from  Washington,  and 
were  It  not  for  a  free  press  and  a  free  radio, 
you  wouldn't  ever  learn  the  other  side.  The 
"big  lies"  •will  never  get  anywhere  In  America 
of  we  preeerve  freedom  of  speech  for  all 
sides. 

I  am  also  including,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  the  following  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  last  ev^iing,  which  is  also  a 
reply  to  the  intemperate  remarks  of  the 
President: 

TBI  Rbbt  Io  B«  Lbv  Atom 

A  Anirth  of  July  eilterprtae  by  the  Madi- 
son (Wis.)  Oapttal  T^aea  gave  Mr.  TTimian 
the  text  for  a  aort  at  gee-whle  acnaon  during 
his  Detroit  speech  on  Saturday.  "Think  of 
it."  he  efrUlmari.  "tn  the  oqiltal  of  the  State 
of  Wieconaln.  on  the  Powrth  of  July  In  this 
year  1951.  good  Americana  were  afraid  to  sign 
their  names  to  the  language  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Thatls  what  comes  of 
all  these  lies  and  smears  and  fear  campaigns. 
That's  what  oobms  wImd  paa|ito  are  told  they 
cant  trust  their  own  aovenuaent-" 

The  Capital  Tlmaa  reporter  w1k>  made  this 
test  explains  that  he  took  a  oopy  of  a  peti- 
tion '>f^"^^"^'v^  exoerpta  from  tha  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  BUI  at  Bights 
to  a  public  park  on  Indiipenriravw  Day  and 
asked  pac^de  to  algn  It.  Only  1  out  of  113 
people  approached  vaa  willing  to  do  so.  At 
the  same  tiaae,  a  petition  waa  being  circu- 
lated in  the  aaoie  crowd  by  the  Am«rlcan 
Peace  Crusade,  asking  fcff  removal  at  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Korea.  Some  at  the  people 
wked  by  the  reporter  to  sign  bis  petition 
thought  It  waa  the  Amirk-an  Peace  Cruaade 
petition. 

Well.  U  there  la  any  moral  to  this  atory. 
the  8tar  la  IncUoed  to  think  It  la  a  good  one. 
notabadoae.  For  it  la  downrl^t  aneouiag- 
iog  to  Bt^tt  ttet  there  are  many  pMfUa  left 
la  this  oasuitry  who  are  uawlUlag  to  dlgn 
aomethlng.  The  tendaoey.  In  raeaat  years, 
aaama  to  have  run  tbe  othw  way.  Thanibave 
beea  ao  many  jotaiais  of  organ  fatlnaa.  so 
oaaay  atgaara  of  petitloaa  aad  talegnaH  to 
your  OiiiiguMWiv  ao  aai^  an>cala  tar  thla 
and  %h^*^,  ao  many  aaovemMrta  to  pot 
aiare  on  the  imttvldual  In  tmmm  at 
or  agalnat  aoaaethiac.  that  we  at< 


beoomlng  tardtty  skeptical.  And  tl  this  is 
the  case.  It  Is  a  good  thing. 

If  a  newspaper  reporter  went  out  on  the 
street  and  aaked  passers-by  to  stop  and  sign 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  believed 
in  the  Ten  Commaadmente,  the  probabilities 
are  that  Bjoet  of  his  eustomen  would  ttirn 
him  down.  But  the  reauits  of  this  experi- 
ment would  not  be  eonvtnelng  evidence  that 
people  are  agalnat  virtue.  The  more  reason- 
able ooncluaicni  would  be  that  people  want. 
more  than  anything  else,  the  right  to  be  let 
alone,  and  the  r^ht  to  cilnd  their  own 
buaineea. 

And  this,  m  the  Star's  opinion,  Is  a  worthy 
aspiration. 


Jeka  Danes  ai^  tbc  Lnyalty  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUa  W.  YORTY 

OF  CkSJfCmMlk 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESETTTATnnBB 

Tuesday,  Juiv  3.1. 1951 

Mr.  YORTY.    Mr.  SpeaJcer.  this  morn- 
ing's press  carried  news  stones  stating 
that  the  State  Department  has  reinstated 
Mr.  John  IDavles.  w1k>  sulfered  a  suspen 
sion  as  a  result  of  charges  made  against 
him,  which  charges  were  investigated  by 
the  Loyalty  Board.     I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Davies.  but  I  do  know  he  will  need  forti- 
tude and  a  philosophical  outlook  on  life 
to  avoid  loss  of  self-ocmf idence  and  offi- 
cial usefulness  as  a  result  at  the  experi- 
enw  of  haying  his  soqiension  so  widely 
pubUc&ied  without  full  disclosure  of  the 
charges  which  bron^t  it  about.      His 
diflkiilties  were  recently  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  column  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alaop. 
Hie  column  is  a  s,lngular  one  and  worthy 
of  careful  attention.    Under  permission. 
I  include  it  in  our  Racou: 
(Ftom  the  Wwhtngton  Post  of  July  28,  1951  ] 
Ms-rm  or  Pact 
(By  Joseph  Aliop) 
HFOBS  TBS  unrauT  soaas 
Every  so  often  a  reporter  has  a  personal 
experience    Interesting   enough    to   call    for 
breaking  the  good  role  of  impersonality,  and 
telling  what  happened  to  him.      One  such 
has  Just  oome  to  tlila  reporter,  in  th<*  form 
of  an  appearance  before  the  State  Depart- 
ment Loyalty  Board  in  tlie   case   of  John 
PatOB  Davlea.  Jr. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  nothing  very  stirring 
about  the  hour  or  so  at  tlie  hearing.  The 
thrwi  man  board,  haaded  by  a  ahcewd.  dry- 
spoken  New  ttiglaBder,  Conrad  E.  Snow, 
ctofelMs  itaalf  in  no  apadal  majaaty.  The 
setting  la  an  ordinary  State  Department  of- 
fice bomNiad  for  tlic  oeeaalon.  After  the 
oath,  the  routine  of  queation  and  answer  goes 
forwaid  la  aa  tnfonaal  hat  iMatoeeaUka  way. 
TI»  boaid  ■imiii  both  asBaihli^  aad  pafelent. 
WtMB  it  to  over,  yoar  flnt  nactioa  la.  "^eU, 
I  tbov^t  there  wooid  ba  bmm  to  It  than 
that." 

On  raflaftlun,  however,  tt  aeaaa  to  aaa  tlMt 
there  Is  more  to  it  than  that,  wliich  la  the 
reason  why  the  first  pemn  ^nfvdar  is  being 
used  la  tMa  q^tera  for  Cba  dnt  time  In  9 
!  was  Oavfaa.  after  m,  toamtty  a 
ai  tte  emttm  DcvartssMit 
BOW  piddidy  iliaiiH  with 

loyalty,  and  pwiUeiy 

doty  on  the  ewe  of  a  sMi* 
poHttiai  adrlaer  ta 

Ms 

hla  iortBne 


already  hard  hit  by  all  tlie  horrible  com- 
pHcatton*  of  a  sudd«i  change  of  family  plan 
after  the  sate  of  the  temlty  hooee.  And  all 
for  what?  To  make  a  burnt  offering  with 
a  sweet  savor  la  the  peculiar  nostrils  of  Ben- 
ator  McCaitht  and  Seaator  UcCsxaAW. 

Certainly.  If  uxyoae  can  testify  eompe- 
tently  aa  to  the  sense  or  noneenae  (tf  this 
proceeding  against  Davlea.  It  Is  this  repc  ~ter; 
for  in  the  wartime  years  In  Chtingklng  we 
were,  so  to  speak,  oompetlag  backroom  boys. 
D&vies  was  the  political  adviser  of  Oen. 
Joseph  W.  Scilwell;  I  was  the  adviser  of  Dr. 
T.  V.  Soong  and  MaJ.  Gen.  C.  L.  Chennault. 
I  fought  for  airpower  and  a  policy  of 
strengthening  the  Cblaaae  National  Oovern- 
ment, and  he  defended  General  Stilwell's 
views  and  advocated  American  military  aid 
to  the  Chisaae  Coramnntata.  Davles  was 
finally  defeated  when  General  Stllwell  was 
dismissed.  But  it  was  a  bitter  battle  while 
it  lastad.  and  on  ttie  prlactide  tliat  nu  one 
knows  jrou  as  your  enemy  knows  you  I  think 
I  know  John  Davles  pretty  well. 

As  to  bti  loyalty,  no  doubts  ever  oecurred 
to  me,  even  in  the  mont  squalid  moments  of 
the  long,  squalid  sti-uggle  in  Chungking. 
Indeed,  the  thought  ttiat  I  oouid  not  escape 
as  I  lat  before  the  k>yalty  board  waa  the 
thoi«ht  that  Davlae'  judgment  of  the  Chi- 
nese scene  had  stood  the  teat  of  time  rather 
better  than  my  own. 

The  difference  between  the  two  views  was 
simple  enough.  By  the  end  of  11W3  and  the 
beginning  of  1M4  it  waa  already  dear  that 
the  regime  at  Oeneraliaahno  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  would  suociaidi  to  the  Chlneae  Oommu- 
nists  after  the  war.  imlasa  aomethlng  pretty 
drastic  waa  done.  My  view  waa  that  a  Com- 
munist trtttoiph  could  be  prevented  by  re- 
placing General  Stilwall  with  a  wiser  oaan, 
increasing  the  scale  d  American  aid.  and 
intervening  very  actively  to  reform  the  rot- 
ting NatlonaUst  CkyvernsieBt. 

Given  the  sattotMtloB  of  aU  thaae  difB  ■ 
cult  oondltlatta,  partlealarly  the  tnrttapens- 
able  third.  I  stia  think  I  might  have  been 
proven  right. 

Oavtsa  held  the  view,  oa  the  other  head, 
and  with  many  eaeelleBt  reaaooa.  that  thti 
acaermllas&no's  govenuaeat  was  already  paai 
saving.  If  thto  waa  the  enae.  the  quaetloci 
was  not  how  to  preve^  a  Ohtnase  Ooomu  ■ 
ntst  victory,  but  bow  to  oone  to  terma  wttti 
it.  Daviaa  alao  knew  certain  thlnts  that  eerj- 
few  people  In  America  aaeaa  to  k*u>w  •fen. 
today — that  Mao  Tbe-tmg  and  hla  Coounu- 
ntota  had  deielopad  tliair  perty  aad  their 
poney  la  IsolatlaB  ftom  aad  uoawttaaaa  in 
deflsuKW  of  the  Kreailtn.  for  esaaaple.  and 
that  throui^ioat  the  eoovae  of  tlie  Chtna 
war,  the  only  reetpteat  ct  Soflet  aid  had 
haen  the  Oetusraaaalmo. 

With  thla  speelal  knowledge.  Davlea  made 
whac  must  now  be  aeeowated  an  extremely 
brtmaat  deduetSoik— that  Tttmam  waa  pos- 
sible, before  TItoiem  had  been  beard  of .  Be- 
ttevhsg  CUang  Kal-ahek  waa  pMt  saviag.  be- 
Hrvtng  also  la  the  poadblUty  of  Chmiae 
Tltotaa.  Davlea  therefot*  reeonuaeaded 
oMderate  Amcrten  aid  for  the  CMaeea 
Caamnntsta.  Bis  avowed  aim  waa  to  pro- 
mote thetr  CMaaae  Caamnmiat  coolldance 
la  America,  aad  tuna  to  achieve  a  divtHon 
between  them  aad  the  Kremlin.  And  if 
Davles'  mcoamaidBtloas  had  been  followed. 
X  now  beBevc  he  would  have  been  proven 
right. 

In  short,  there  were  two  p«tactly  kigloal 
^ifi^  Hffff^mun»  AsBsrlcan  poUdaa  in  Cbtna. 
and  you  eould  take  your  clu^ee  between 
them.  What  actuaUy  happaoed— wbat  I  for 
one  had  csrtalnly  never  foreeesp — waa  that 
after  the  ifl-rr^— '•  at  Omttal  SUlwaU^we 
eaaasd  to  have  aof  Oiy&a  policy  at  alL  Sven 
whan  Oaa.  Altart  C  WadaaMyer  was  per- 


er.  his 
that,  there 


tted;    after 


waa  total  vacumn. 
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Ur.  CLBVENOBR.  Mr.  8|»eftk8r. 
mdn-  kftw  to  estcnd  my  ragoarks  in  the 
BaoQO.  I  tn^adt  the  foQowl&K  editorial 
tnm  tbt  C3ev«land  Plmln  Dealer  of  Jtily 
at.ltSl: 

»oT.  Am  m  Camrvam 

M   IMroli   BkMrday   Fttatdcnt   Ttuaciaji 

^bKfid  ttet  •dnJBJctrftttoe  ertttei  are  nry- 

t^  to  rtir  op  trottbto  and  ni^>icU«  twCvvcD 

ito  sad  ttmtt  aowrament.'' 

to  w>  dovM  tbat  many  peoid*  ar« 

oc  tiM  •dinmi«tr«Oaa'i  motivts 

^Jq«l  of  ttB  ^tUty   and  Inteipity. 

Wat  «rttk»  of  Sfr-  Tnnaan'B  fOT«mnMmt  ar« 
ol  iMpOBrtM*  tor  that  sttuatlon.  Th«  Go^- 
Ruaant  ttaatr  aM  laroi^Elkt  it  Btxnit. 
Tate  i!M  CM*  of  ta*  troaps-to-Burop«  can- 
Lwt  W^bnmry  DcfenM  Secrvtair 
«Md  flasaiors  that  the  admlniatn- 
to  amd  only  four  auddlilonAl 
to  Inropa.  a  total  of  TXJOOO  men  If 
tlw  tfirtaloaa  wmn  at  full  strangtb.  plus 
sejM  or  IMMW  aupportlng  troopa.  which. 
«na  Ite  tTjOOO  bmu  amady  then,  would 
total  fround  fcroe  of  189.000  to 
Air  aad  naval  foreaa.  It  was  cctl- 

would  laafca  the  cooabUwd  total  ap- 

urmtmmuij  tKMXW. 

Manaafl'i  aatlmntTt  took  much  of  the 
attain  oat  a<  th*  oppoaltlon  to  the  proposal 
to  aaltB  United  Btatca  forcea  to  a  Kuropcac 
army  la  yaraflma  Oouaaqnently  the  Sen- 
•to  ]Maai4  a  taac^tton  whteh.  howevwr.  had 
ma  li«at  ^aet.  approTtn«  the  aaalgnm«at  of 
ttaa  tarn  iH*****^*'  dlvtolaoa  to  the  European 
VQMBMad  aad  auaaaalin  the  pious  hope  that 
tte  approval  of  tb*  Senate  would  he  sought 
tar  aay  arttflttimaT  umsaas  aaalgniMnu. 

IHtfay.  out  of  a  clear  aky.  Ocaaral  Mar- 
•hall  toM  tba  Sanato  foralcn  retottona  eom- 
m  ttat  tte  Dnltad  Statea  expected  to 
SMjOOO  ground  troopa  and  004)00  Air 
ta  lurope  In  1*53.  a  total  of 


UuBhall'a  estimates  noay  be  right  today. 
toot  U  ao  be  was  being  somewhat  les.<i  than 
frank  with  the  Senate  lwt  February  Or  was 
the  admlnlatration  planning  all  along  to  send 
mora  troopa  to  Europe  than  the  number 
given  in  the  Pebruary  estimate,  and  did  Mar- 
ahaU  let  the  eat  out  of  the  bag? 

Then  there  waa  the  strange  case  of  the 
Pantagon  spokesman  who  Uwued  a  sUtement 
rrtatey  saying  that.  whUe  the  U.  N  forces 
have  halted  their  ofTenalve  in  Korea,  the  Com- 
muAlata  hare  taken  advantage  or  the  cease- 
fire t*.^**  to  make  a  tremendous  build-up  of 
their  strength. 

Friday  evening  the  Defense  Departmi?r.t 
umouncftd  that  this  statement  did  not  re- 
flect ofllcial  policy  or  views. 

But  Saturday  in  Detroit  President  Truman 
said  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Cnm- 
munisu  were  getting  a  steady  fl  )w  of  new 
equipment  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  ground 
and  air  use  and  that  there  were  heavy  con- 
centrations of  Soviet  air.  land,  and  sea  forces 
along  the  Manchurian  border  and  opposite 
Japan  and  Alaska. 

So  who  waa  telling  the  truth— the  original 
Pentagon  spok^men.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  repudiated  his  views  or  the 
Prealdent.  who  restated  what  the  Pentagon 
spokesman  bad  said? 

Is  it  a  case  of  the  administration  simply  fac- 
ing confuaed.  do  responsible  ofBclals  fear  ihit 
war  with  Russia  Is  imminent  or  are  they 
simply  trying  to  scare  the  hell  out  of  us  m 
order  to  get  more  authority  from  Congress  tu 
control  the  lives  of  American  citizens' 

We  note  also  that  Manly  Fleischmann.  T>- 
fense  Production  Administrator,  said  Frulav 
that  conaumers  have  no  reason  to  worry  be- 
cause of  cut-backs  In  the  use  of  metals  for 
civilian  goods. 

"Kven  with  our  defense  production  pro- 
gram, we  will  generally  maintain  a  level  .f 
clvlUan  producUon  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  1»4«,  which  certainly  waen  t  a  year 
of  hardahip."  he  said. 

If  this  ta  true.  It  knicks  the  props  out  fr  m 
under  the  arguments  of  those  who  say  »e  ve 
got  to  have  more  and  tougher  contr'ls  It 
supports  the  position  of  those  who  say  'he 
only  powers  the  Government  needs  are  crec;: 
controls  and  authority  to  allocate  nutfriaU 
These  are  some  of  the  examples  jf  The 
confusion,  emanating  from  the  G»>veri.mer.t 
Itself,  which  has  produced  a  widespread  larK 
of  ojnfldence  In  the  Truman  admir-.isrra- 
tion.  The  remedy  for  that  unhappy  situa- 
tion Is  a  new  administration. 


aotoBly  eonfond  Banaton  and  news- 
1M»  ttaa  Pantagoa  ••  wall.    Tb 
•n   JTirlatod  Pram  dlapateh. 
autborttftM  at  the  Pantaipn 
_  _     q<  tiaatto  eheek- 
nliar»1i^|  that  ttaay  ware  un- 
for  Mar. 


promise  and  the  PlUplno  people  a«un  ed  the 
'•esponalblUtles  of  full  and  complete  sover- 
eignty On  that  date,  the  United  Sta  es  re- 
affirmed a  cardinal  principle  of  Its  re  ations 
with  aU  nations:  that  every  people  tas  the 
rii?ht  to  be  governed  In  accordance  a  Ith  its 
freely  expressed  wishes  and  to  prom  Jte  Its 
national  development  In  Its  own  waj 

On  this,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Philippine 
tnd^'pendence.  I  especially  feel  that  b  -th  our 
nations  should  soberly  review  the  obli-jatlons 
which  we  hsve  undertaken  with  all  ot  ler  free 
nations  of   the   world  and  rsnew  our  com- 
mon  efforts    to   Improve   the  condlt  ona   of 
.security  and  freedom  for  peoples  ever  /where. 
Today,    the    Philippines    and    the    United 
States  are  working  together  in  a  frie  part- 
nership In  order  to  promote  and  pro  ect  the 
interests    common    to    both.     Todaj,    brave 
f'ilipino  soldiers  with  their  brothers  if  many 
nations    are    fighting    magnificently    on    the 
battlefields  of  Korea  In  order  to  help  a  sister 
nation  drive  out  cruel  blood-thirsty  aggres- 
sors    At  home,  the  Filipino  people  arc  mak- 
ing   earnest    efforts    to   raise    their   ;aatlonal 
living  standards  and  Improve  their  general 
welfare.    The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  rec- 
oKnlzes   these   endeavors   and   la   adding   lU 
resources  to  those  of  the  Philippine  nation 
;n  a  Joint  effort  to  provide  a  better  and  safer 
life  for  the  Filipino  people. 

There  are  some  unfriendly  voices  which  are 
trvirij?  to  create  doubts  and  fears  about  our 
promises  to  cooperate  with  the  Philippines 
snd  safeguard  Its  security.  These  small 
voices  cannot  alter  our  purpose,  deter  our 
eff  ;rts,  nor  mar  our  friendship.  Filipinos 
a. id  .\mericans.  by  continuing  to  work  to- 
stether  in  mutual  confidence  and  respect, 
can  proudly  show  the  whole  world  what  co- 
operation among  free  democratic  nations  can 
achieve. 


to  a  totoi  a  mjooa 


Ambattador  Cowea't  Message 

EXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOCH 

or  Nrw    TORK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VSS 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkxmio.  I  include  the  following  message 
erf  Ambassador  Myron  M.  Cowen  to  the 
PIliplDO  people  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence: 

Aicaaaaaooe  Cowem's  MxsaAca 

Oor  two  peoples  are  celebrating  again  to- 
day an  event  of  tremendous  importance  m 
the  history  of  the  Philippines  an<!  of  the 
United  Statea:  our  national  Independence 
4ay.  In  both  oountrlaa  this  day  gains  added 
■IgBtftcance  with  each  paaalng  year.  Amert- 
f^mm  art  DO  leas  proud  than  Filipinos  that  on 
t^  i.  ItM.  tha  Doited  States  fuIflUed  its 


Down  From  Olirmpas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or    NEW   JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members 

Down  From  OLrMPxrs 
General  MacArthur  made  a  stirring  and 
effective  political  speech  twfore  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  Wednesday  night.  If 
the  Republican  National  Convention  were 
b-jing  held  this  week  Instead  of  next  year, 
this  IS  the  address  the  delegates  would  cheer 
to  the  echo  as  a  keynote  utterance.  It  raniJ 
a'.I  of  the  charges  with  fervor  and  eloquence 
It  has  everything  demanded  by  the  more 
c  mservatlve  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Pivrty 

General  MacArthur  again  stressed  the 
iimiUar  charge,  somewhat  demagogic,  that 
fnir  foreljjn  policy,  or  what  there  Is  of  it, 
is  being  dictated  from  abroad."  In  support. 
he  cites  his  own  experience  In  being  relieved 
o:  hia  command  for  his  expressed  readiness 
to  meet  the  enemy  commander  to  discuss 
a  cease-fire  while  an  Identical  proposal  was 
received  so  enthusastlcally  "when  made  by 
the   Soviet  Government  " 

As  has  been  his  custom  In  his  more  recent 
speeches.  General  MacArthur  broadened  the 
scope  of  his  discussion  to  Include  mattera 
other  than  hla  own  problems,  military  and 
foreign  policies.  Excessive  taxation,  gov- 
ernmental waste  and  Incomijetency  and  the 
plight   of    the   worker   gave   adied    polltlcnl 
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overtones  to  hii  addreaa.    Ha  aald  ha  had 
been  warned  that  his  course  would  "bring 
down  upon  my  head  ruthleaa  reunatlon." 
It  la  doubtful  II  these  feara  are  well  founded. 
The  General  repeats  hla  argument  that  we 
mtist  "outlaw"  war.     What  doea  he  think 
the  United  Statea  and  other   free   nations 
have  been  trying  to  do?    The  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  opens  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  members  are  determined  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war."  and  pledges  them  to  "unite  otir 
strength   to   maintain   IntemaUonal   peace 
and   security."    However,   the   General  has 
testified  that  he  has  "only  the  barest  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  transpired  In  the  United 
Nations"  and  It  may  be  that  he  U  not  aware 
of  this  purpose. 

Undoubtedly,  General  MacArthur  has 
descended  from  his  five-star  Olympus  to  the 
sweat  and  dirt  of  the  poUtical  batUeflelds. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  accept  what  happens 
even  to  the  moat  exalted  when  one  is  In  the 
forefront  of   the  poUtlcal  firing  line. 


Cra^itfJ  LfTt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 


Teddy  (Bully  Bdly)  Roosereh  aad  the 
Bif  Stick:  la  tkc  Uflrt  of  History,  Per- 
haps Not  So  BoDy  Nor  So  Bif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Kiw  jxasiT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.1951 
Mr    S3a»nNSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory seems  to  slide  people  and  events 
into  perspective.  _^„*i„ 

One  of  my  home-town  papers  recently 
said  that  were  Teddy— Bully  Bully- 
Roosevelt  around  today  with  his  big 
stick  the  Korean  situation  would  be 
solved  in  jig  time  as  it  was  in  1905  when 
Teddy  awarded  Korea  to  Japan  m  recog- 
nition for  her  defeat  of  Russia.  The 
people  of  Korea  were  shut  out.  demed 
their  own  government. 

You  will  recall  Russia  moved  in  on 
Korea  started  to  develop  timber  and 
mineral  concessions  which  she  black- 
jacked from  the  King  of  Korea.  Japan 
slapped  her  down.  The  plum  Korea, 
was  awarded  to  Japan  by  Teddy  who. 
history  tells  us.  acted  as  front  man  for 
the  interests  of  the  four  horsemen  of 
the  Orient.  Muraviev.  of  Russia,  Ito,  of 
Japan,  Landsdowne  and  MacLeavey 
Brown,  of  Great  Britain. 

We  were  thanked  for  our  gallant  ges- 
ture in  1941.  by  the  Japanese  with  the 
slaughter  of  our  boys  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Had  Teddy  had  more  vision  at  the  tune 
of  the  1905  settlement,  provisions  might 
have  been  made  for  the  use  of  Korean 
facilities  in  the  event  hostiUties  again 
flared  up  in  the  Far  East,  Thus  check- 
mated, Japan  would  not  have  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

I  trust  the  U.  N.  negotiators  at  Kaesong 
today  will  keep  an  eye  peeled  on  the 
future.  The  past  aggressors  in  Korea- 
Russia  China,  and  Japan  must  be  check- 
mated. The  people  of  Korea  should  not 
be  denied  their  own  government.  Ko- 
rean faciUties  should  be  provided  for 
the  United  Nations  in  the  event  hostili- 
ties again  flare  up  in  the  Par  East. 
Such  is  the  lesson  of  histcwy. 
xcvn— App. 308 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI«TATIVES 
Tuesday,  Julw  31. 1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rccoao.  I  desire  to  include  here  a 
comparison  showing  savings  to  tfc?  Ped- 
eral  Government  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  graduated-leave  plan  as  com- 
pai^  to  the  Douglas  amei^dment.  I  be- 
lieve this  comparison  is  worthy  of  the 
study  of  Members  of  the  House: 
EsTticATZo  Savhcob  From  Chswse  or  Lxav* 
Foa  FiDDtAL  Oovxamnorr  EKPLoms 

The  estimate  of  saving  affected  by  the 
graduated-leave  plan  stated  In  the  accom- 
panying table,  totaling  $190,000,000,  Is  baaed 
on  an  average  annual  salary  of  $3,278,  or 
$12.6060.  which  la  the  over-all  average  of 
leave  costs  Indicated  in  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee's  reiwrt  on  S. 
832.    On  the  same  basis,  the  saving  effected 


by  the  Dooglaa  amendment  la  $140.   The  not 
utvlng  cm  thla  heeta  la  gSOjOOOJXie. 

The  total  aavtnf  effected  by  the  gra4ua«- 
ed-leave  plan  has  bean  esttnuted  by  the 
Senate  eommtttec  $178,000,000.  Thla  la 
based  on  an  average  annaal  aalary  at  $2380 
or  $11  per  day  for  employees  having  Maa 
than  2  yeara  «rf  aerrloe.  and  an  average  an- 
nual aalary  of  $3,386,  or  $13.03  per  day,  tor 
employees  having  3  to  16  yean  of  sarrlee. 

The  coot  of  placing  poetal  emi^yaea  under 
the  graduated-leave  plan  haa  been  eattmated 
at  $13,700,000.  The  coat  if  the  Dou^aa 
amendment  w«we  applied  voold  be  $34,- 
200.000. 

Addltkm^U  leave  fa-  postal  employees  would 
reduce  the  saving  under  the  graduated  aye- 
tem  from  $190,000,000  to  $177,000,000.  and 
from  $140,000,000  to  $118,000,000  for  the 
Douglaa  unendment.  The  net  aavlng  then 
would  be  $81,000,000. 

If  the  committee  figures  are  uaed.  the  net 
saving  for  the  gradtuted  plan  would  be  $166,- 
000.000.  and  $116,000,000  for  the  Dooglaa 
amendment. 

The  ne'  aavlng  would  be  $«).000.000  even 
If  the  committee  figures  are  tued. 

The  dally  salary  average  of  $13.0000  uaud 
above  Is  believed  to  be  more  realistic  ai  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  the  expanalon  for 
defense.  A  dally  average  of  $11  per  day  for 
newcomers  would  be  representative  of  nor- 
mal recruiting  in  more  nearly  normal  timea. 


Savings  represented  by 

ffradvated  and  Douglas  rider  leave  plans 

Lenirth  of  service 

Number  of 
i-mployees 

Days 
saved 

Total  days 
sav«d 

!iav4-d  over 

pnaent  !«ys- 

texa  (ai  avw- 

!if«  oi  tl2.Wie» 

pwday) 

Gra(luf»t<'d: 

Less  than  2  ycirs ~ 

ri.l  273 
97S.  xn 

13 
6 

5.S72,W« 

74.  CmX  U7 

15  yi>ars  and  over 

--- — 

im.m^           0  j                0 1                 li 

TijtaJ  savmg . 

i.S5«.OOo! i       i:..14.5,SM  -       Hia98S,245 

Douglas  rider: 

713.  r3 
«7H.  h31 
ItJfi,  SWi 

6 

6 

6 

'       4.  279.  6» 

5.  S72,  WW 
1,  001.  37H 

53.952,M2 

2  yi>ar«  an<i  under  15  years 

15  years  and  ovt,'r 

74.  (HB,  Z73 
U  634.  247 

Tijtal  saving 

1       l.S.%,000|            fij     ii.!M.awi     nfl.fii:.3«2 

Net  saviap- 


SO,320.l«K3 


Estimated  cost  of  postal  leave  changes 


Length  of  service 


Gradiiated-teivc  proposal 


Estunatpd 
number  oi 
i!tnt>loyef« 


Day? 
added 


Value  of 

days 
lidded  ' 


I^ss  than  2  yean: - 

2  yesirs  and  under  li  years. 
15  years  and  over 


l'!8.  ««» 

,32,  mi 


rJouflae  proposal 


I>»ys 
addtHl 


-S-1! 


Total— 


3dl!,  TWJ 


».  -WO,  390 

12,  ~iK  213 

4.  4B1.  7W 


13,  740, 33.'i 


Valut!  '>( 
day? 


SB.  2KS.  HM 

IZ  738,  2i;i 

X\72,h3i 


24,  IW.  »63 


'  Average  annual  salary  of  t3.iS».  oi  Jlo.iU"  s-t'r  »lay. 


Gncral  MacArtkv's  Boston  Speeck 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  mw  JSBSBT 
IN  THE  HOU^  OF  BKPRBSBNTATTVISS 

Tuesday.  July  31. 1951 
Mr.  HOW5LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Coh- 
GBX88SOHAL  Rkokb.  I  want  to  caU  to  the 
attentkn:  of  aU  Members  of  CongreM  an 
editorial  enttttod  "Off  the  ReBcrvation." 


which  appeared  In  the  Trentonlan, 
which  serves  my  district,  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Owr  TBS  Bmavanow 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's  q>eech  at  Boa- 
ton  could  hardly  have  been  claaBlfled  as  sn 
eKluaive  discourse  on  military  mattera. 
Hla  criticism  of  administration  leaders,  hla 
condemnation  of  "sociallzattoi  and  slavery." 
his  reference  to  the  "cjvert  manlpnltlon 
of  the  dvU  power."  hla  cbaUenge  of  the  con- 
cept that  tb«  mlUtary  owee  alleglanoe  and 
loyalty  "to  thoee  temporarily  In  e«acBtlve 
offlce"— these  and  oUwr  ramarks  cradllad  to 
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turn  la  BoBtoo  (to  not  i»w  well  wttb  hla  pr«- 
Tloui  ■■III  nil  w  UiAt  b*  ws*  %n  old  ■oldlcr 
vnn  w>  pomtoul  una  to  grmd. 

1%«  Hgfct  oX  Q«n*rml  ll»cArttiur  to  voice 
hit  optaloiw  on  effmin  of  puliUc  Intcrwt 
linw^M  aot  be  quaattonad. 

R  alkottld  ba  banc  in  mind,  bowavar.  tlut 
bM  itmm  profaalnnal  backcrovmd  a«  a  |[r««t 
aoMlar  piaeaa  blm  m  a  poaltton  wtacra  tiu 
•drlea  on  military  probloiu  would  earrr  far 
man  wighX  ttea  any  Meaa  ba  mifbt  bava 
DO  mto)aets  vtth  wblcb  ba  baa  ba«n  almost 
oat  of  toTKb  for  almoat  IS  years. 
MacArtbnr    blmaetf    mart    bava 

tbla  in  bia  addraai  bafo«  Con- 

at  wbkcb  time  be  made  It  clear   to 
______  at  tbe  Hcuae  and  Senate  tbat  he 

vtRiM  not  be  avayed  by  potltlca;  oonaldera- 
XimfiF  til  abaptnc  bu  ovn  ftitare  coune  of 
•ctlcti. 

How  it  UMka  like  ba  baa  toaaed  all  flr«  of 
bli  mlUtary  atan  Into  tbe  political  urna. 


? 


EZTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  nw  TOBX 
IM  THX  aOUSK  OF  RKPRESKNTAT IVB8 

Friday.  June  J 5.  tSSl 

Mr.  KKATINO.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  ext«nd  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 

an  editorial  which  appeared  in 

tbe  fhme  23  isstie  of  the  Ithaca  iN.  Y. ) 
Journal.  This  pdltortal  points  out  that 
trtiUe  the  reductions  that  Consress  lias 
teen  able  to  make  in  the  President's 
"tight"  tradcet  have  been  substantial, 
tiMT  are  nerartbeleas  inadequate  to 
ebedc  th«  mounting  inflation  which  con- 
tnaU  ua.  The  editors  eanelude  that 
tlM  only  practical  method  is  the  one 
vtaleti  I  have  advanced  in  legislative 
fans:  namely,  to  reaettrate  the  Hoover 
to  study  oar  entire  Oovem- 

itiuctare  and  Bkake  t  eoonunenda  - 

tteM  to  eliminate  noneasaitlal  activities. 

The  edttcnial  from  the  Ithaca  (V.  Y.) 
follows: 


BiLT  TauiMJOto— Watna? 

tht  Bcma»  tn  ooaatdarlnf  a  nvw  tax  bill 
vMoft  woidd  brtng  the  tax  tneraaaaa  voted 
vttMto  the  laat  12  montha  to  more  tban 
•ITJOOJOO.000.  aian  tban  tbe  coat  of  aU 
Wm  4t  tteto  fofarnmita  togatber. 

A  tas  teenaM  to  oaa  of  tb*  st^M 


aad  carry 

of  baUig  affacttva  aa  an  tofla- 

tr  tha  iptndlng  akla  of  tb«  ledger 

equal   traatmant.    Tbra  root   of 

la  aovamaMat  apapdlng. 

fl  days  •  ««ik  to 


LAS  thlnlc*  tbere  are  too  many  l^  .1  r^rs 
any^-ay.  So  FTrevsas  Juj-wks  -lur  u-.f  ":■  '■'.- 
feura  and  Doofiuts  urars  up  the  car-pur. .jse 
order 3.  and  both  win  ScTTst*  support  on  cut- 
ting approprlatio.'i*  bui* 

Senator  Dovqlas  aiTftiea  ttiat  the  ivf>r  /e 
"VDVBmment  employ**  wfjrfcs  1.6J>*»  !  ur-  i 
yrar,  as  agalost  IJWO  to  2.i>«  ^  urs  ;  :  i:i 
employee  m  private  lnda«try.  He  e.-;;:..  '^ 
tbat  tf  Oovemment  hours  'li  wrrk  >■  :  i  J 
those  in  private  lndu«iry.  th«-  i.l<;j  ^^rs 
would  be  saved  liOO.OOO.OCKD  a  yea: 

Stanley  High  recalU  m  th*  Jul-  Rcsi  K  r  s 
Dtfeat.  a  House  committ<>e  that  rcind  oi.e 
copy  at  a  50-c«nt  magazine  cist  the  taJtpa>crB 
•13  88  when  procurement  chargfes  wtr»' 
added.  Drinking  cups  worth  «..!  45  ex  si 
I17.S5  far  adxr.mi*traliv«  c«jeu 

ThU  1»  not  belt  ilghteuuig  Prt:^iae:.', 
Truman  deacrtbes  his  budget  as  i  'uhi 
budget  and  dart-d  Congress  t.)  fij- 1  plnce^ 
for  real  cut*.  Coaeress  t«  flndl!i«  utu  ni.d 
pvking  tbem      It  should  he  applauded 

But  8l«ntflcant  reductions  wi'.!  m  '  c« 
made  by  simply  pftxing  htre  Aiid  tlifre  <:  .*  • 
of  the  size  necessAry  to  check  iulLit;>  i;  :•«- 
quire  deflation  ol  Guveniiiieni--ciL-.<iu:i.:i  ;• 
tng  lionesjienluil  ictivisies  il-un  h.x\e  Le.  ;i 
author'^aed   In  the   past. 

The  beat  way  yet  sug^^^ted  •>;  dr  this  l.s 
contiiined  m  a  blU  by  Reprcsenta;:.  •  K>n- 
KtTU  KXA7IMC  to  reactivate  th«"  .:  -^.■.  ■  ■:  f  ■:■- 
mission  and  m.^'ruct  it  ''•  :h -•-:■-■.■  -  v.  vt; 
acUvUiea  can  be  discontlnuevl 
tial.  Thia  U  the  only  imd  ^i  ^» .  v  l.k...''  ■ 
Ing  that  will  m  ttcli  'he  """"i*  -u'r-'euuig  re- 
quired by  citizens  hy   it;e  'ax   .:>:rea«ee. 


OmC  any  tunhm  Mtt-tigataalng 

b*  tiM  OowriMiant  vUl  ba  matcbad 

—  -■  *  -■ 

Daif. 

baan  mad*  at 

a  ■iiiiibilfan  lanator  are 

nmpiillf    If  aot  aOgluay.  on  tha 

bfils  tm  tlMy  Mm  19-    gena- 

MMUgSB.  sboots 

t. 

CtVti*" 


Ecaa«fliic  Prets«re  Caa  Force  End  of 
Oattt-Typ*  False  Triali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NCBa^sKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday,  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr  Speaker,  undpr 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rtr- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  foliowiux  ecir.oiicii 
from  the  York  -Nebr.)  Daily  News-Timt's 
of  July  27.  1951.  As  the  prottst^.  :i-;.i:nst 
the  Imprisonment  of  William  Oati.s  r.se 
In  fervor,  this  editorial  takes  a  calm 
and  sensible  approach  to  the  problem 
of  what  course  of  action  our  Nation  can 
take. 

BcoKOMic  Paisaraa  Caw  Poacx  End  of  Catis- 
Ttpi  Faks  Tkials 

How  can  we  prevent  Ruwta  «nd  l»s  --.I'e;- 
litca  from  continuing  to  aeiae  innocent  Atnt-r- 
leana  on  faiae  spy  charfea? 

Nobody  but  a  few  irre.*ponsible  .Ser.ii'  rs 
baa  ruggeated  we  should  use  or  even  threaten 
force.  Force  may  evoke  mere  f.^icc.  v«.irh 
war  tlia  cad  raault.  DaaU  action  and  the 
deatb  of  poaatbly  millions  *re  a  !«teep  price 
to  pay  for  tba  freed nm  of  a  few  men  Zspe- 
dally  M  tbere  is  erldence  we  can  efTtxt  their 
ralaaae  by  other  mean*. 

W«  omt  ba  aur*  w«  sball  cot  ha.*-  w:<r 
atmt  day  wltb  tbe  Ctaramtmlat  world  B\it 
we  are  not  ttkaly  ao  let  it  commence  1  vcr 
the  ttlal  ol  a  WUllam  OatU  or  a  Robert  Wise- 
lar  oa  faka  grounda  otf  eaplonage  Or  vver 
tb*  pro^iaet  at  man  aweb  trials 

A  nor*  iWN-1^"^'*  propoaal  ta  tbat  we  ahouid 
mw  diplomatic  relations  wltb  any  country 
•wtileb  tliua  mlatraata  or  tbreiitens  to  mi»- 
our  etttatna.  Ptecumabiy  no  one  »e- 
tatanda  wa  abauld  do  tbia  while  an 
la  actually  balag  bald,  since  this 


action  wculd  Isolate  blm  competely  from 
contact  with  the  United  States  OOTemmeiit. 
Suppose,  though,  that  we  declUt-d  now  to 
cut  Ilea  with  Hungary,  which  hi-ld  Vogeler 
but  later  let  him  go  Hungary's  dlplomata 
In  America  w^Tuld,  of  courae,  have  to  go 
home  We  know  all  satellite  embassies  ar.d 
legB'Scns  are  spy  centera,  so  to  that  extent 
me  would  gain 

But  we  would  alao  loae  a  listening  post  in 
Hungary,  where  we  have  a  sizable  staff  and 
(i;n  observe — one  way  or  another — what  the 
Communists  are  doing  The  kind  of  Infor- 
mation diplomatic  attach^  gather  ts  not 
made  public,  but  It  would  be  risky  to  assxime 
It  1.S  unimportant  to  \xm 

With  western  reporters  behind  the  Iron 
cur'aui  down  to  a  handful,  we're  getting  a 
scmty  enough  portrait  of  life  there.  Perhaps 
they  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have 
us  shut  up  shop  and  go  home,  even  at  cost 
..,f  one  diplomatic  spy  headquarters. 

Like  'hem,  we  have  spies,  too  But  It's  a 
:  •  f-iisler  for  theirs  to  operate  In  a  free  coun- 
rrv  like  America  than  tor  ours  to  get  Infur- 
Mui'iin  in  a  police  state  under  strict  ccnsor- 
-:ii;i.  Thf'v  might  well  see  themselves  the 
gainers  In  any  break-off. 

Whii  about  economic  sanction.'*'  We've 
already  imixjsed  many  trade  restrictions  We 
can  do  more  to  strangle  satellite  trade  wi:h 
us.  and  '.:.auence  other  western  powers  to 
follow  SI.  :t 

Reports  flllermg  out  from  behind  the  cur- 
•  hi;  'ii'.uicate  that  these  trade  limits  really 
■  lu  hurt  Despite  all  efforts  at  seif-cont.iin- 
rnent.  the  Communist  world  needs  materi.ils 
.':.d  pr'ducU  the  West  has.  The  Reds  suffer 
*i;cn  the  flow  ts  reduced  or  stopj-)ed. 

Fronnmlc  sanctions  seem  the  most  pr  m- 
\^:ru  field  to  work.  Where,  aa  with  Huiis^ary. 
■AO  ;ii,.y  'ear  Jurther  arrests  of  Americans,  we 
<-h:i  perhaps  gradually  tighten  a  clamp  on 
trade  with  the  Reds.  Moving  step  by  step 
■*'>u:d  permit  us  to  gage  closely  the  eflect  the 
restriciio^is  were  having,  and  alsc  would 
leave  .m  something  tn  reserve.  An  immediate 
blai  ket  ban  woiild  not  give  us  this  flexibility, 
would  not  keep  the  Reds  guessing  as  to  what 
wa,s  coming  next. 

This  certainly  does  not  exbauat  ibe  possi- 
bilities But  economic  meaaurea  definitely 
can  strike  a  painful  blow,  and  we  ought  to 
look   to  them   hopefully   if  tbe  need  arises. 
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Taras  Deaf  Ear  to  tkc  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFF  CLEYENGER 

or  CBio 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RDfUBBSNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the 
RkcoiiD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
John  C.  Elavts  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  for  July  39.  1951: 
Tuaura   Dxar  E.\b  to  Tin  FaaariKa — Ackicvl- 

TTBAI.  DRPAaTMEX?  Qivis  No  Hksd  TO  GaASS 

Roots  OisiKaa 

•  By  John  C   Oavla) 

Tbeoretlcally  Uie  United  SUtes  Depart - 
n>ent  of  Agrlcuiture  ia  a  repreaantatlve  01  the 
American  farmer  in  tbe  bails  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. As  a  repreaantatlve  it  abould  mirror 
tbe  opuiion  of  farmers.  Tbare  may  have 
been  a  time  wb«n  it  did  jtut  tbat  but  not 
now. 

Ttxlay  tbe  DepartoMbt  la  an  unadtjltcrated 
bureauraey  in  wtUeb  policy  to  astaiidabed 
by  tbe  aaeretary.  a  tawyar  wbo  baa  aever 
known  any  produetlvt  work  aavt  aarTlee  m 


the  public  welfare  branches  of  the  bureau. 
and  a  few  similarly  trained  executives. 

Instead  of  consulting  leaders  of  the  major 
farm  organizations,  the  Secretary  and  a  half 
dozen  soclalictically-minded  associates  decide 
what  they  think  is  good  for  the  farmer  and 
attempt  to  cram  it  down  the  collective 
throats  cf  the  folks  who  produce  our  food. 
Thus  was  the  Brannan  plan  born.  So  was  ti 
foisted  upon  the  Nation.  Today  a  new  plan, 
equally  soclaiLstlc,  Is  in   the   making. 

ANOTHXH  THIOIT 

The  new  plan,  as  announced,  will  lift  the 
level  of  production  of  substandard  and  mar- 
ginal farmers — at  pubhc  expense  and  at  the 
cost  to  farmers  of  controlling  their  own  pro- 
duction. 

When  the  Department  Is  accused  of  dis- 
regarding farmer  opinion,  and  the  charge  is 
made  every  day  by  farm  leaders  in  and  out 
of  Washington,  the  defense  is  that  the  opin- 
ion csnnrt  be  learned  quickly  enough;  that 
it  is  too  difficult  to  consult  all  of  the  Na- 
tlons  5,640,000  farmers:  that  if  any  action  is 
to  be  taken,  it  must  be  done  by  Washington 
b€c,iu.se  American  agriculture  is  too  diverse 
and  sectional  ever  to  agree  upon  any  single 
prop<.Kal. 

When  pushed  these  agricultural  bureau- 
crats claim  that  through  the  PMA,  successor 
to  the  old  AAA.  they  do  sound  gra.ss  roots 
opinion.  The  truth  is  that  State,  county, 
and  township  PMA  representatives  only  get 
the  right  to  vote  upon  a  suggested  policy 
formulated  In  Washington — and  Washington 
counts  the  votes. 

Considering  that  no  PMA  policy,  even  the 
Brannan  plan  has  ever  been  turned  down 
by  this  captive  meml)ership,  despite  the  fact 
that  farmers  generally  do  not  suppwrt  the 
programs,  is  pretty  good  proof  that  the  so- 
called  free  elections  are  rigged  as  are  those 
of  Russia. 

A  pretty  good  Insight  Into  how  closely  the 
Department  represents  the  farmers  Is  dis- 
closed by  the  results  of  a  poll  recently  com- 
pleted here  in  Ohio  by  the  State  Farm  Bu- 
re.iu  The  Farm  Bureau  polled  its  member- 
ship, by  mall,  on  a  number  of  cxxrrent  ques- 
tions, all  of  which  have  the  support  of  the 
Dvp.irtment. 

PRICES  AND  WAGXS 

The  first  question  in  the  poll  dealt  wltb 
a  con-anuance  of  price  and  wage  contro'is. 
Tbe  iarmers  voted  78  jjercent  against  con- 
tmuaig  either.  The  second  had  to  do  with 
tlie  Brannan  proposal  cf  letting  food  prices 
seek  a  supply  and  demand  level  in  the  mar- 
ket and  then  paying  the  farmer  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  any  difference  between  this 
level  and  his  cost  of  production.  The  farm- 
ers voted  94  percent  against  this  method  of 
subsidizing  consumers  and  controlling  farm 
pnxluction. 

In  the  field  of  parity  guaranties,  the 
farmers  voted  97  percent  for  full  parity  if 
there  Is  any  control,  but  they  are  against 
control.  They  wanted  a  fluctuating  parity 
level  and  not  the  rigid  suppwrt  level  advo- 
cated by  the  Department.  The  votes  on  the 
latter  two  issues  were  83  percent  lor  fluctu- 
ating parity  levels  and  87  percent  against  a 
fi.xed,  marketing  season  control; 

As  a  means  of  controlling  inflation,  the 
farmers  favored  more  credit  controls,  by  68 
percent;  more  production  by  91  percent,  and 
tunied  down  higher  income  taxes  by  87 
percent,  although  most  of  them  Indicated 
they  would  favor  tax  increases  if  Govern- 
ment would  cut  down  spending. 

A  jrellmlnary  report  reflecting  tbe  results 
of  this  poll  waa  submitted  to  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Department  and  Secretary  Brannan 
more  than  2  months  ago.  Did  tbe  Depart- 
ment change  its  policyt  It  did  not.  It 
went  right  ahead  with  its  socialistic  goose- 
killing  and  to  bell  with  what  tbe  farmer 
thixiks. 


Tax  •■  Ejaeatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  MAIHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tucsddir.  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr,  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editoiial 
from  the  Bansor  (Maine)  Daily  News 
of  Wednesday.  July  25,  1951,  entitled 
"Tax  on  Education": 

Tax  on  Education 

While  Congress  plays  around  with  a  re- 
vision of  the  income-tax  law  which,  if  pres- 
ent Ijaromelrlc  readings  prevail,  will  mean 
an  Ineqxiitable  12  4 -percent  Increase  across 
the  board.  Its  Members  could  do  worse  than 
give  serious  attention  to  the  rock  bottom 
of  Inequities  established  by  their  prede- 
cessors. 

We  have  heard  argument  that  the  in- 
come tax  is  bad  because  it  hits  those  hard- 
est who  can  least  afford  It. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  the  sales 
tax  is  bad  because  it  htta  those  hardest  wbo 
can  least  afford  it. 

We  have  heard  arguments  that  any  tax 
is  bad  becau.se  It  hits  those  hardest  who 
can  least  afford  it. 

And  so  It  goes.  We  will  not  go  into  de- 
tailed argtiments  here  on  the  relative  merits 
of  any  of  the  contentions.  But  under  the 
Income-tax  law  there  exists  a  penalty  which 
Congress,  in  its  right  mind,  could  never 
have  Intended.  It  works  great  hardship  on 
the  taxpayer  and  profits  the  Government 
less  than  peanuts. 

The  victim  is  the  average  student  strug- 
gling to  gain  a  degree  in  an  American  col- 
lege or  university  which  must,  because  of 
deflated  incomes,  increase  Its  tuition  year 
by  year  and  Jack  up  other  fees  in  keeping 
with  mid -twentieth -century  prices. 

Economists  tell  us  that  84  percent  of  the 
national  income  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  those  earning  $5,000  or  lepa.  It 
then  follows  that  from  this  great  preponder- 
ance comes  a  majority  of  our  college  stu- 
dents. This  is  axiomatic  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  vastly  more  earning  «5.000  or  less  than 
there  are  earning  more. 

As  a  result,  the  student  from  this  income 
bracket  cannot  possibly  tap  the  family  for 
the  $1,600  minimum  necessary  for  a  year's 
study  and  leave  the  folks  back  home  sol- 
vent. U  he  is  lucky  enough  to  pick  up  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  scholarship  aid,  ha 
is  still  several  hundred  dollars  short. 
Hence  there  are  two  courses  open. 
He  must  and  does  t)ank  every  cent  possible 
from  his  summer  earnings.  But  he  cannot 
exceed  $500,  otherwise  the  family  will  lose 
more  than  It  will  gain.  The  breadwinner 
wiU  lose  him  as  an  exemption.  But  even 
with  this  $300  limit  he  is  still  far  short  of  the 
minimum. 

With  his  board  he  might  make  It.  In 
such  anticipation  he  geu  a  Job  waiting  on 
table  in  the  college  commons — or  whatever 
name  the  particular  college  calls  it.  In  re- 
turn for  this  work  the  college,  under  the 
old  barter  aystem.  gives  him  bia  board. 
There  la  no  exchange  of  money. 

Of  courae,  on  the  $500  atmmier  eaminga 
bis  employer  deducted  tbe  withholding  tax 
and  turned  it  in  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue.  Being  under  $800,  tbe  entlxa  levy 
would  normally  be  returnable  after  tbe  first 
of  the  year. 

But  that's  where  Two-Ohin  Sam,  formvly 
and  affectionately  known  aa  Uncle  Sam. 
coma  lAto  tbe  fkdtmm.  mad  lot  kaspa.    Batw^ 


a  guy.  Sam  figure*,  wbo  by  dint  of  bis  own 
labors  and  initiative  ta  getting  ao  he  can  at* 
bia  way  out  of  tbe  woooa.  Tbat  doean't  fit 
into  the  modem  acheme  of  things.  Such 
independence  was  good  for  tbe  Nation's 
youth  20  or  more  years  ago  Indeed,  it  waa 
worthy  of  commendation.  But  that  waa  20 
yevrs  ago. 

So  Sam  hauls  out  one  of  bis  guns,  holds 
It  to  the  bead  of  tbe  teen-ager,  makes  blm 
place  a  fair  and  reasonable  worth  on  tbe 
board  (it  averages  about  $30  a  week)  and 
cuts  hlmaelf  in  on  it  by  way  of  tax.  It 
isn't  so  bad  the  first  year,  although  bta  famUy 
stands  to  lose  him  aa  a  dependent.  Then, 
the  final  tax  is  on  about  $140  (his  earnings  of 
$500.  plus  $240  for  tbe  12  weeks  board  up  to 
January  31.  minus  a  $1(X)  personal  exemp- 
tion ) . 

But  the  second  year  really  ab>)vra  up  Two- 
Gun's  racket.  Then,  with  the  tCOO  a  con- 
stant flgure,  board  earnings  for  tbe  winter 
and  spring  terms  combined  with  tbe  12 
weeks  cf  the  following  fall,  will  amount  to 
$720.  So,  of  the  total  earnings  of  $1,330.  $630 
will  be  taxable — $85  under  current  ratca. 

Considering  the  fact  that  tbe  $1,330  waa 
still  some  $380  short,  isn't  this  rubbing  it  in 
a  bit  too  much?  Some  colleges  could  find 
the  difference  in  scholarship  aid.  but  a  ma- 
jority Just  do  not  have  that  kind  of  folding 
money  to  diah  out  to  every  needy  student — 
and  needy  studenta  are  now  in  tbe  majority. 

In  enacting  the  income-tax  law.  did  Con- 
gress ever  intend  to  penallae  inltlatl've  in  a 
teen-age  youngster?  Did  they  intend  to  tax 
education? 

If  not,  cannot  this  pbaae  of  tbe  law  very 
properly  come  In  for  attention  by  tbe  re- 
visionists? 


How  Mack  Loafer  Caa  Ancrka  Sonrfrt 
a  Polky  of  Deceit,  Retreat,  a»4  Do- 
feat? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&CARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  W.  NICHOLSON 

or  MAsaai.  m  usiiii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31, 1951 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  ro&arks  in  the 
RscoRo,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Maktih,  Jr..  Repuldl- 
can  leader  of  the  House,  at  the  annual 
clambake  cf  the  Plymouth  County, 
Mass..  Republican  Club  on  Sunday.  July 
29. 1951,  The  address  was  broadcast  and 
televised  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.: 

These  are  momentous  days  for  America. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  there  is 
growing  fear  that  this  great  Nation  may 
not  survive  as  a  land  of  free  people.  We 
are  threatened  with  many  perils,  both  at 
home  and  ateoad. 

The  great  needs  tn  America  today  are 
hope,  confidence,  and  sptrlttial  security.  We 
have  surrounded  ourselvea  with  tbe  great- 
est collection  of  material  comforts  ever 
achieved  by  man,  but  our  souls  are  not  at 
peace.  A  feeling  of  aneaatneas  pervades  our 
everyday  Uvea.  No  erne  knows  what  tomor- 
row WiU  bring. 

We  are  gathered  here  at  Plymouth  Boiek 
determined  to  redadlcate  otirselvas  to  the 
courage  it  nymboUam.  This  vMMrated  Bode 
Is  a  token  of  tba  detarmlnatkm  and  strength 
of  tbe  founding  fathers  wbo  auMle  Cbto  land 
of  ours  possibto.     Tbey  bad  tbe  tortlti^e 
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to  haapad  upoo  apaniting  and  tax 

upon  tax  to  caw  up  blunder  upoa 

and  faUun  upon  falhire. 

fVlftiil  Ktsxna  an  spent  on  armament,  and 
yet  wb  ara  told  that  we  are  (Menaelcaa  A 
CSeaeral  TandeBberg  ta  forced  to  testlTy.  after 
•a  Uiiaiimiii  1  at  bUltana  upon  btlUona.  that 
we  taaeoBly  a  "ahoaetrl&f  atr  focee." 

After  inveatiaait  of  blUlona  upon  bllUona 
tn  aU  kinda  at  aortoHatle  achemea.  ve  are 
toM  by  ^^  PraaUteBt  of  tlia  United  SUtes 
that  our  aooMomy  wUl  coliapae  unleaa  driaUc 
oontroia  are  Impoacd. 

jftar  the  Amerlcaa  people  hae«  been 
■ttkad  of  Mlttoaa  vpoa  taUUana  In  taxea. 
tte  PlwaMaat  tella  oa  that  we  are  beaded 
for  diHMUr  iiiilew  oeore  biiHone  upon  billkma 
ot  tSMB  an  impoaed. 

Cba  aay  bibb-— caa  any  party — eatroeted 
«ttk  power  Willie  we  have  reached  thla  sUU 
of  gAm  tay  that  the  admlBlatntlon  haa 

I  fo  on.    SuppoM  that  you  owned  a 
groeary  atore  that  6  yean  a«o  waa  the  beet 
the  moat  Boaey  of  any  in 

,.    And  suppoaa  that  today 

the  store  taeoke  aad  faced  wl^h 
ttiCtire. 
jieii  «y  that  the  menagernent  re- 
for  ataeh  a  change  la  the  fortunaa 
of  tklB  vooary  atoce  wwi  ayeeiaaful?    Of 


Tea;  we  baTa  a  role,  and  we  havf  a  mes^.!.:t? 
It  U  •  thrUllng  m««aii;e-  -ihrlJlUii  rwv-  rj,,.  it, 
prcmlacs  thai  the  generatl-ns  to  csmc  >h,i;i 
walk  free  and  unfettered  by  the  rhiii!  -^     f 
communUm  and  9*x-lallscn 

Our  inaaa«4ie  la  timple ;  Be  strong  B<'  u- 
raicei'ua      And  faar  only  Ood 

Tbe  RepuBUcaa  Party  U  iJuim^  t.  T'-^'^  •  ••  '.) 
tbc  tng''**'  laxigu&ge  a  word  wbicU  haji  ul 
but  been  fOTftctten  Thur  word  is  ;;>•:- 
tunlty  ■  Opportunity  ;a  choose  y  ;:  '*'i 
way  cf  Ule;  opportunity  to  impr  jve  y  ur  f  - 
nomlc  iTatua  Pear  is  '.he  Rrea'ps'.  e::«-rr.y 
opportunity  ha»  ever  kr.own  9tre:i£;th  is 
eaMntial  to  freedom 

O-ir  Xorefathers  and  their  sons  And  'In'uh- 
l«n  did  not  miRrate  tc  America  t)*<  .use 
America  oOered  fear,  bjt  because  Ainerlcv 
offered  oppt^rt unity 

Here  lu  America  a  machinist  cv  ';ld  mh' 
to  bead  a  jfreat  Industry  Here  m  Amen,  a 
an  ttlnerant  peddler  coiild  »<5me  day  own  a 
fiant  department  itore  Here  In  Amer'.ca 
a  rail  gplUt^r  could  become  a  grest  «'>i'c5- 
man.  and  yee.  here  In  America  n  Mis'-ouri 
farm  b(7y  could  become  Prwldenv 

Tbe  Old  Worlds  might  have  their  dyna'i'if*. 
tfeelr  dictatorships,  their  de{eat;j!:s  ^^•;•'3r.n- 
phiea  of  naJtlsm.  faacUra.  comtnur.'.sni  :i  d 
aodalie'n.  but  In  America  a  msri  hr;d  hts 
b«ad  up  and  walked  free — fearing  no  ■'i.e 

I  say  to  you  that  It  li  time  to  abl'.sli 
Milquetoast  fovernmert  and  to  Are  the  bun- 
glers, the  defeatists,  and  the  appeasers  »ho 
are  running  It. 

Imairtne  our  plight  in  Kcrea  today  W  lat 
kind  of  leadership  have  we  anr»-.r/'' 

We  sacrtflced  150.000  casualties  m  .\  Tenl- 
mlll  wcr.  and  then  what  do  we  dr?  W  l<  k 
for  a  truce  while  our  Mllquet'dst  ie:td--rs 
attempt  to  tell  the  American  pe  ip'.e  and  *he 
world  that  we  will  have  achieved  a  wtory 
by  ending  up  exactly  where  we  started 

Maybe  some  peopHe  In  the  world  cu::  be 
Bold  such  a  phony  bill  of  goods,  but  liever 
the  American  people 

How  much  longer  can  America  .''irvi:e  a 
policy  of  deceit,  retrtat.  and  dcfea*  ? 

Ho  wonder  the  American  people  hive 
rlaen  almoet  unanlmoualy  in  'heir  acclaim 
of  that  great  soldier-statesman,  that  mas.'- 
nlflcent  man  of  courage,  Gen  Dcugl.is  Mac- 
Arthur 

MacArthtxr  wanted  peace,  but  he  wanted 
peace  on  our  terms,  not  those  of  the  Chu.ese 
Con.munlats  MacArthur  wunted  a  peace 
that  would  stick,  a  pesx'e  that  wou.d  ral.se 
the  preatlge  of  America  to  a  new  high  i:i  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Can  a  alngle  person  within  the  range  uf 
my  Toice  deelan  that  such  a  peace  !.■?  In 
proapect  today?  Tbe  answer  Is  no — a  hun- 
dred timea  no. 

Tbe  humiliations  suffered  by  our  rego- 
tlaton  In  Korea  are  only  symbolic  cf  the 
humlllatlona  that  America  u  suffering  the 
world  over  becauae  we  have  no  leadership  ;:i 
Waahlngton  today.  Never  waa  the  need  fi  r 
atrenftb  and  courai^e  and  moral  fiber  m) 
great;  never  have  we  bad  so  little  when  so 
mitch  waa  needed. 

For  18  long  yean,  our  Oovernment  In  Wish- 
tngton  haa  operated  on  the  theory  that  give- 
away program*  will  solve  anythlnR  The  so- 
lution for  every  ailment,  be  it  demesne  <  r 
latcmational.  ia  to  spend  more  money  to 
offer  Biore  booty,  to  spread  th«  loo'  In  the 
laad  whirlwind  of  spending  schemes  and 
give-away  programs,  our  maater  planners 
have  |ji nf assail  surprlae  that  inflation  has 
aooompanled  their  blue-iky  oper«tlon«« 
Tnoi  the  beginning,  theae  planners  have  havl 
OBty  osMi  plan,  and  It  called  for  spendlni^  the 
people   into  the   stiait-]acket   of 


n  ahon^  be  (or  tho 
tiMi  li  oaty  a  year  away. 


It  tatoa  no  pubUe  aooountant  or  coliese- 
traltkMl  eoonomlat  to  know  that  tbe  lens  3^x\ 
ladteltfttal  kaepa  of  wh«t  be  earna.  the  leea 
be  boa  to  apend  and  the  lesa  he  la  self-reliant. 
Aay  touueewlle  can  tell  yoti  that. 

Tet,  we  only  have  to  take  a  Icx^k  at  our 
ftnanctai  plctun  today  to  realise  that  tbe 


pyderal  Oovernment  Is  spending  and  taxing 
lis  into  socialism 
Let  me  Rive  you  some  figures. 
Ten   years  ago  the  coet  of  government — 
Federal,  State,  and  local— took  approximately 
14  percent  of  all  our  Income 

When  the  war  ended  In  1945.  taxation  waa 
talcing  27  percent  of  all  our  Income. 

ThLi  year  the  best  available  figures  Indl- 
rate  that  taxation  will  take  approx'mately 
21*  viprcent  of  all  our  Income. 

.\.  d  next  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  ad- 
ninuatriition  ux  bill  which  waa  recently 
pa£j;€d  by  the  House,  over  the  oppoaltlon  of 
mys«''f  *i"*d  an  overwhelming  majority  of  my 
Republican  colleagues,  taxea  will  take  31 
:>>rr;ent  ■•(  all  our  Income. 

The  proposition  u  as  simple  as  It  la  evil. 
When  Government  separates  a  dtiacn  from 
':ne-thlr  I  cf  hLs  Income,  the  citizen  .s  no 
'.onger  free  and  Independent.  He  must  lock 
to  Government  for  help,  becauae  Oovernment 
h.is  cne-thlrd  oi  all  he  makes.  He,  along 
with  150.000,000  other  Americans,  has  be- 
r  jme  ex.ictly  what  the  Socialist*  want — an 
Incipient  ward  of  the  state. 

Just  ftjs  14  percent  became  20  percent, 
nr.d  29  I'jercent  will  become  ,31  [lercent.  the 
:  percent  will  soon  become  35  percent,  then 
40  percent  aa  It  Is  In  Socialist  Britain  today. 
Then  50  percent,  then  80  percent  aa  It  la  in 
Communist  Russia  today.  The  Socialist* 
wU!  have  their  socialism,  but  Americans  will 
have  lost  their  freedom  completely.  Gov- 
ernrntnt  which  should  be  tbe  servant  of  the 
people   will  become  the  master. 

Yes.  the  Republican  Party  has  Ita  Job  cut 
out  for  it 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  stop  thla 
endieea  inflation  and  this  ever-growing  pat- 
tern of  controls  Is  to  stop  this  Government 
spending  And  the  way  to  stop  Government 
upending  Is  to  stop  excessive  taxation  and 
St-  p  borrowing. 

What  this  administration  wants  Is  uncon- 
trolled Oovernment  and  a  controlled  people. 
What  the  Republican  Party  Is  going  to  give 
America  Is  a  free  people  and  a  controlled 
Oovernment. 

We  think  It  Is  about  time  somehcdy 
slapped  a  few  controls  on  Government  and 
took  a  few  off  the  American  people. 

The  ta.sk  ahead  of  us  Is  not  an  easy  one. 
We  must  meet  the  Issues  head-on,  and  we 
must  rally  to  our  side  thoae  who  are  con- 
vinced that  America  must  be  kept  strong. 

In  what  we  do,  let  strength,  integrity, 
confidence,  and  courage  be  our  wat<;hwcrd8. 
The  future  for  America  la  unlimited.  Our 
resfjurcea  and  our  resourcefulness  are  un- 
matched, If  we  use  both  to  tbe  best  advan- 
tage. 

What  we  need  are  new  pioneers,  men  of 
vision,  men  of  character,  who  can  look  across 
tht!  horizon  and  see  the  wonders  of  the  new 
atomic  age  unfolding.  Above  all  else,  we 
must  regain  and  nvltaltxe  the  moral  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  our  country  great. 
Courage  must  be  our  badge,  and  faith — 
faith  in  the  essential  dignity  of  man  and 
faith  in  Ood — must  guide  ua.  We  can  and 
will  triumph. 
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Porter  OB  Coatrols 


EXTIJJSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  oino 
IN  THE  HOU3S  OF  liXPBSSXNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  July  31, 1951 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo.  r  Include  the  following  article 


by  PhiUp  W.  Porter  from  the  aeveland 

Plain  Dealer  for  July  30,  1951: 

PoRTHi   OK   CoirraoLs — Ncatxst   LcciSLArnni 

COUPKOMISE  or  THZ  YXAl  SHARa  Up  Afl  AM 

iNcazoiBLX  Law 

(By  PblUp  W.  Porter) 

Congress  has  achieved  the  Incredible  and 
Impossible  In  Its  final  draft  of  tbe  renewed 
controls  bill.  It  ba*  put  a  little  to  satisfy 
everybody,  yet  completely  satisfies  nobody; 
It  pretends  to  block  further  Inflation,  yet 
opens  the  door  a  few  inches  for  more  Infla- 
tion. It  was  the  neatest  legislative  compro- 
mise of  the  year;  and  a  lousy  law. 

The  net  result  Is  that  for  tbe  next  11 
months  we're  going  to  have  a  situation  like 
we  had  in  tbe  last  stages  of  prohibition — a 
law  on  the  books  for  the  legislators  to  point 
to.  scads  of  enforcement  Jobs  for  politiclana 
to  pass  out,  and  ample  liquor  (bootleg). 

The  majority  of  Congressmen  knew  all 
along  that  they  were  going  to  pass  a  weak 
renewal  of  controls.  Some  cynics  figured 
they  bad  to  have  a  phony  law  on  tbe  books 
on  tbe  off  chance  that  there  might  be  some 
more  Inflation  next  year  and  they  wouldn't 
be  blamed.  Some  actually  don't  know 
enough  economics  to  understAnd  that  re- 
tall  price  controls  don't  and  can't  regulate 
prices  and  never  have  since  the  dawn  of 
history.  Some  wanted  Just  what  they  finally 
produced — a  law  which  waters  down  the 
previous  controls,  yet  keeps  the  horde  of 
OPS  Jobholders  on  the  payroll  doing  the 
equivalent  of  cutting  out  paper  dolls — tre- 
ating their  own  confusion,  then  trying  to 
explain  it,  with  no  effect  whatever  on  prices. 

STXAICBT    OFF    THE    COB 

And  the  next  time  the  bleeding  hearts 
and  self-appointed  friends  of  the  people  be- 
gin the  old  moan  about  lobbying  by  special 
Interests,  someone  ought  to  sock  them  in  the 
face  with  the  finest  example  of  persistent 
lobbying  in  a  long  time — by  tbe  bureau- 
crats themselves,  Mike  DiSalle,  Eric  Johnston, 
et  al.  They  were  at  It  night  and  day,  full 
of  scares,  "bunk,"  and  exaggeration. 

Maybe  I'm  a  little  dumb  In  such  matters, 
but  I  can't  swallow  the  theory  that  when 
Government  officials  lobby  It's  O.  K. — even 
holy,  but  when  representatives  of  business, 
the  professions,  labor,  etc.,  lobby  it's  evil. 
Who  cloaked  these  officials  In  their  right- 
eousness and  gave  them  the  right  to  claim 
they  alone  speak  the  truth?  They're  Just 
ordinary  blokes  who  put  on  their  pants  one 
leg  at  a  time. 

And  as  for  the  figures  they  quoted  about 
the  alleged  dingers  ahead,  those  were  for 
the  birds.  They  got  them  from  their  own 
offices,  and  Judgiiig  from  the  bungling  per- 
formance of  these  offices  In  other  matters 
the  figures  were  straight  off  the  oc^. 

There  was  also  considerable  bunk  In  some 
newspapers  that  supported  the  control*  bill, 
which  tried  to  make  It  appear  that  anyone 
who  opposed  tbe  extension  was  an  enemy 
of  the  consumer. 

They  chose  to  ignore  tbe  main  political 
purpose  (not  the  ostensible  tme)  of  the  act. 
which  is  to  perpetuate  thouaanda  of  newly 
appointed  bureaucrat*  tn  office.  I  vn»s 
amused  when  one  of  the  newspaper  chains 
which  supported  the  extension  of  OPS.  care- 
fully skipping  this  matter  of  Jobs,  came  out 
with  a  ringing  plea  to  abolish  further  BCA 
foreign  aid  on  tbe  ground  that  it  la  now 
Jtist  sometblng  to  perpetuate  Jobs.  Sure  It 
Is;  so  Is  OPS. 

Meanwhile,  tbe  big  laugh  1*  that  whole- 
sale prices  are  still  going  down.  Inventories 
are  still  piling  up  and  a  small  receaaion  la 
under  way.  Constimers  are  smarter  than 
politicians.  They've  produced  their  own 
price  control — they  Just  quit  buying  and 
prices  began  to  waver,  then  fall. 

That's  tbe  only  way  it  can  ever  happen. 
A  quirk  look  through  Just  one  iaaue  at  a 
reciiit  business  paper  reveals  the  following 


Items,  each  indicating  high  production  or  a 
dn^  in  pricaa: 

Avercgc  wholesale  prices  dropped  for  the 
eighth  straight  week.  The  Dow-Jones  Index 
of  oommodity  futures  and  spot  commodities 
continues  down  like  a  ski  slid«.  Sugar  ship- 
ment* arc  only  half  tbe  rate  of  IMS. 

STOCKS  AXZ  RXSHn 

Leather  makers  have  bought  some  hides 
for  as  much  as  10  percent  tmdcr  celling  prices. 
Raw  cotton  ha*  come  down  from  46  cents  a 
pound  to  39  cents  in  3  weeks;  fit>er  for 
October  delivery  sells  for  36  cents.  Gasoline 
stocks  In  mid-July  are  11  percent  higher  than 
In  1950.  Turpentine  has  alid  from  93  cents 
a  gallon  to  05  cents.  Stock*  of  frocen  vege- 
tables are  23  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Mohawk  Carpet  Co.  killed  a  15- percent  price 
boost  of  last  winter  and  I*  back  to  December 
1950,  prices.  Cotton,  rayon  and  wool  doth 
has  slipped  In  price.  Shortening  oils  are 
down.    The  soybean  crop  is  up. 

Last  week  a  combination  TV-rruUo-pbono- 
graph  was  advertised  for  9199.  Btislness  la 
worsening  all  over.  Even  the  trained  seal 
Government  economists,  whose  stock  In 
trade  Is  predicting  inflation,  are  now  hedg- 
ing.   Keep  your  eye  on  It. 


Speakmg  of  Daagcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  KAYS 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  28.  1951: 
SFKAKXifa  or  DAjrozzs 

In  warning  of  many  dangers  in  his  speech 
before  the  Maasachusetts  Lejislature  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  came  out  for  a  propoaition 
that  every  democratic  people  recognizes  as 
being  fraught  with  peril.  The  principle  that 
be  condemned  was  "that  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  owe  primary  allegiance  and 
loyalty  to  those  who  temporarily  exercise  the 
authority  of  tbe  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment." What  be  advocated  waa  that  the 
Armed  Forces  owe  their  allegiance  "to  the 
«>untry  and  ita  Constitution  which  they  are 
sworn  to  defend."  While  General  Mac- 
Arthur  said  he  had  never  questioned  the 
autbcnity  of  the  Preaident  to  relieve  him 
from  hi*  far  eastern  conunand.  this  comes 
close  to  saying  that  the  President  should  not 
h&Te  final  control  over  the  military. 

Of  course,  the  soldier  owes  bis  primary 
allegiance  to  the  country.  But  how  is  that 
allegiance  to  be  manifested?  He  can  serve 
his  country  only  by  strict  and  full  com- 
pliance with  the  orders  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  military  is  responsible  to 
the  Ctmiroander  in  Chief  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  la  reaponalble  to  the  people. 
That  is  the  essence  of  a  democratic  system 
of  defense.  Take  the  Cammander  in  Chief 
out  of  the  equation  and  we  should  have 
chaoa  or  military  dictatorship  such  aa  that 
which  existed  tn  Japan  before  the  Second 
World  War.  There  to  no  more  baaic  princi- 
ple In  the  American  system  than  that  the 
military  shall  be  subordinate  to  civilian 
command.  To  throw  down  that  principle 
while  decrying  the  dangeia  that  beset  our 
civilization  certainly  doea  no  credit  to  Owi- 
oMl  MacArthurl  seoae  cf  ivoportlon. 

ConaldcrtBg  bis  hl^  praiae  for  truthful 
spMkizig.  General  MacArttrur  alao  dlacuaaed 
the  reseoiui  for  hto  diaiaiaflal  with  astound* 


ing  loosnaeu.  He  aaaum«d  that  he  was  fired 
for  pointing  out  the  strategic  relation  of 
Formosa  to  American  defense,  for  ofliolng 
to  discuas  a  f«aae-firc  with  the  enemy,  and 
for  answering  Congreaaman  MArrtM's  que*- 
tlons.  Actually,  a*  the  Senate  hearings  mad* 
clear,  be  was  relieved  of  his  command  be- 
cause the  Preaident  came  to  feel  that  tbe 
general  could  not  be  trusted  to  carry  out 
the  policlea  to  which  tbe  United  Nationa 
and  The  United  Statea  were  committed. 

Especially  dlaingenuou*  va*  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur's  claim  that  tbe  admlnistraticm  re- 
jected his  ceaae-fire  plan  and  then  enthu- 
siastically received  "the  identical  proposal 
wbe.n  made  by  the  Soviet  Oovtnunent." 
Tbe  MacArthur  geatiuv  waa  frowned  upon 
because  it  cut  aeroas  similar  eflorta  that 
were  being  made  at  a  hlgh«r  level.  Tbe  con- 
fusion reaulting  from  hla  failure  to  conaolt 
his  superkm  on  so  Important  a  matter  aim- 
ply  has  nothing  tc  do  with  tbe  fact  that 
ceaae-fire  negotlatlona  were  later  under, 
taken  with  full  agreement  of  the  State  ]>e- 
partment  and  the  United  Nations.  On  tha 
whole  Oeneral  MacArthiu-'s  speech  waa  the 
sort  of  partlaan  ranting  that  one  expecta 
from  aome  candidates  for  elective  office.  If 
he  is  to  continue  this  sort  of  speech-making, 
he  ought  to  be  in  mufti  and  not  in  uni- 
form. 


Too  Dmdb  To  UE4eraUa4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

IN  I'HI  HOUSE  OF  BXPRJESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbo 
OKO,  I  inchule  an  editorial  from  the  Ne> 
Ilgh  (Nebr.)  Leader  of  July  25.  1951. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  points  an  accu- 
rate finger  at  the  anomaly  in  the  present 
administration,  which  pl^ds  for  eccm- 
omy — for  everyone  else. 

Tbe  editorial  follows: 

Too  Dina  To  UKonsTAMB 

In  a  series  of  statements  and  speeches  since 
the  outtneak  of  the  poUce  action  in  Korea, 
President  Truman  has  told  ua  what  we  muat 
all  do  working  together  to  avert  the  danger 
of  fnfiatiott  during  this  eruelal  time  w&en 
defense  production  muat  have  first  call  on 
our  economic  resources. 

He  told  consumers  to  buy  only  what  they 
need.  He  told  btialneaamcn  to  cut  down 
and  bold  down  Inventories,  to  tncreaas  the 
efficiency  of  their  operatlooa  as  much  as  poa- 
slbie,  and  to  conserve  ma&pow«.  Be  uJced 
everyone  to  work  harder  and  longer  and  to 
forget  about  increased  wagea  or  profita. 

The  Pre^dent  said  hla  profXMala  '»a  tot 
iwtrlotiam  and  aelf  restraint,  and  added,  "If 
we  aU  work  together  a*  a  team.  If  everyone 
does  hla  part,  we  can  best  Inflation,  we  can 
secure  tbe  defenaea  of  thla  Nation  and  keep 
down  the  coat  for  the  avwage  family." 

No  one  can  qtiarrel  with  the  Prasldent'a 
suggestions,  but  It  seem*  to  me  thai  ha.  aa 
the  head  of  tbe  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, should  see  to  it  that  every  depart- 
ment, bureau,  and  agency  of  the  Government 
put*  his  suggestions  Into  effect.  It  seems  to 
me  further  that  since  he  Is  Commander  tn 
Cb*¥f  of  our  Armed  Foreea  that  he  slu>uld 
also  inaiat  that  tbe  Department  of  Defenac; 
toUow  hla  recommendaUona.  So  let's  look 
at  the  reoard. 

All  depertments.  burcuis,  and  ageaeiea  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  spending  more  money  today  than  a 
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b  U.  G«. 


BOM.  HEMtT  D.  UtODE,  JL 


lir.flmkv.Iodlto 


euTWd  wid  due  •  «rf«t  soldier,  engineer. 
statwiiun,  and  patriotic  American 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  ii 
wes  my  prtrlkce  to  make  an  addre&s  or. 
the  floor  of  the  House  caUiiig  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  ooUea«ues  the  magnificent 
accompli&hmcnta  oT  Oencral  Pick  m  hus 
career  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  even  since  that 
short  time  another  chapter  ha^s  been 
written  in  the  life  of  General  Pick. 

Without  warning  the  skies  opened  in 
the  Kansas  River  and  Missouri  R:ver 
VliUeys  and  over-night  mountains  of 
floodwmters  were  sweeping  the  valleys. 
countryskte.  and  cities  of  one  of  the 
richest  sections  of  the  United  States. 
toKriXK  the  lervca  of  the  rivers  and  de- 
stroyinc  Utcs  and  property  in  one  of 
the  greatest  floods  in  the  history  of  that 
•edkm  of  the  United  States. 

To  add  to  the  deraatation  caused  by 
the  terrthk  flood,  the  horror  and  terror 
o(  flr«B  caused  tv  the  exploding  oil  in 
the  refineries  and  tanks  and  cars  and 
other  storage  places  in  the  arcs.. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount 
this  terrible  tragedy  for  it  is  all  too  well 
known. 

Who  was  the  first  on  the  scene  with 
the  President  al  the  United  SUtes'' 

Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  the  Chief  oi  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  State.s 
Army.  Under  the  experienced  super- 
vision of  General  Pick  rescue  work  was 
immediately  begun  and  the  fight  of  sav- 
ii«  the  cities  and  country  from  complete 
destructioa  was  under  way. 

The  part  taken  in  this  great  flood  by 
General  Pick  again  demonstrates  his 
great  ability,  leadership,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  that  he  has  given  as  his  life's 
work.  General  Pick  says  that  if  we  had 
appropriated  $300,000,000  to  protect  the 
area  flooded  it  would  have  saved  over  a 
hundred  lives  and  $1,000  000.000. 

No  extra  star  can  shine  more  brightly, 
nor  be  more  deserved  than  on  the  shoul- 
der of  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick. 


Ckarfes  C««taac<i  'm  Reprcsea- 
•£   H«k   Quels   el   AsMrkaa 
te    Caagress  —  Iivestigatioa 
B«  UaisftakcB  Ta  Detenaiae 
Tratt  •!  AAeciftiaMs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FAltRIN€TON 

ssu*4Ti  raoM  hawah 
Dl  TVS  BOOSS  OP  RSFRXSKNTATT.'EB 

Tvesday.  July  31, 19S1 

lir.  PARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker. 
tSom  to  SM  natives  of  Samoa,  represent - 
tag  tfaSBPnelves  as  high  chiefs,  orators. 
aul  du2j  representatives  of  American 
aaoHM.  OD  May  2.  1951.  addressed  to  the 
Prwlrtrnt  of  tba  United  States,  the  Con- 
tnm  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  tte  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
epreseoUliMM  commending  the 
of  Fred  L  Simon  as  attorney 
of  Samoa  and  containing 
ehargei  tnvoMag  the  administration  of 
that  I  believe  should  be  brouRht 


to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gi  f.s>  The  envelope  containing  the  pro- 
test caaie  from  High  Chief  Tuitele  and 
orators  of  American  Samoa. 

I  ask,  therefore,  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  document  that  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Conciissional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  administration  of  American 
Samoa  passed  from  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
irrior  and  to  civil  authority  on  July  1. 
1951.  A  few  months  prior  to  this  trans- 
fer the  administration  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  civilians  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

Although  changes  of  this  kind  are 
often  accompanied  by  disturbances  of 
one  character  or  another  and  a  certain 
amount  of  uneasiness  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  allegations  to  which  this  large 
group  of  Samoans  have  afBxed  their  sig- 
natures are  so  serious  that  they  demand 
in  my  opinion,  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  chfjrged 
« ith  the  responsibility  of  legislation  in- 
volving the  government  of  Amencan 
Samoa. 

Action  by  Ctmgress  to  provide  an  or- 
ganic act  for  Samoa  is  long  overdue. 
The  organic  law  for  the  government  of 
Guam  by  civilian  authorities  has  been 
enacted  and  is  now  operating  wiJi  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Samoa  should  not  te  al- 
lowed to  continue  any  longer  thj.n  is 
absolutely  necessary  without  the  eiiact- 
ment  of  organic  law  for  Samoa. 

I  bring  this  protest  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  the  House  becaus<  the 
Samoans  are  without  any  direct  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  and  because  I 
have  among  the  residents  of  Hawaii, 
whom  I  represent,  some  2,000  Sam  Dans 
who  feel  a  very  deep  concern  about 
the  welfare  of  their  native  land.  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty  to  them,  as  well  as  to  heir 
relatives  In  Samoa,  to  ask  that  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  un- 
dertake immediately  an  Investigatk  n  of 
these  charges  and  consideration  ol  the 
question  of  providing  organic  lav  for 
Samoa. 

I  am  not  Informed  of  the  basis  of  the 
alleKations  contained  in  the  repres<'nta- 
tions  of  the  Samoan  chiefs  and  an  un- 
able to  say  whether  or  not  they  are  true, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  are  suppDrted 
by  a  group  of  men  of  siifficient  number 
and  importance  to  demand  that  they 
receive  the  most  careful  attention. 

The  document  of  the  Samoan  chiefs 
Ls  as  follows: 

AicmcAN  Samoa,  May  2, 1951. 

From :  High  clilefs,  orators,  and  duly  repr«- 

sentaUvm  of  Amerteau  Samoa. 
To:  Tbc  President  of  the  Onltcd  Statea.  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  ttM»  Secretary 
uf  tie  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  ttic  Nary. 
Subject    Commendation  and  petition  lor  the 
Hunorabl*  Prad  I.  StmoD.  attoraef  gen- 
eral of  American  Samoa. 
1.  We.  the  underslgiMd.  wboaa  nanea  ap- 
pear below,  are  the  hlffbaat  ranking  chiefs, 
leadera.  and  beads  of  varloua  famUlai  here- 
with, extending  and  conveytDf  the  following 
ccmtnendatlon   for  our   great   fln«   ctvUlan 
attorney    general,    the    Honorable    Trad    I. 
£lmun.  and   also  request   permanent  ty   the 
cotivlnuatice  at  his  servic*  her*  In  Aniarican 
gbmua 
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3.  We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  have 
conferred  the  greatest  honor  within  our 
power  to  a  Palagl  (white  man),  the  Hon- 
orable Pred  I.  Simon,  the  first  civilian  at- 
torney general  of  American  Samoa.  Be  has 
succeeded  to  the  title  formerly  held  by  A.  F. 
Judd  Lalolfl,  the  title  ctf  "Warrior  Hero  Who 
Conquered   the  Fort." 

3.  Oxir  reason  Is  that  he,  and  he  alone,  has 
acted  the  words  from  your  mouth  at  the 
Governor's  Inaugural  speech  here  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1951.  Also,  be,  and  he  alone,  baa 
acted  tbe  w(»-d8  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  In  tbe  same  speech. 
Perhaps  our  skins  are  brown,  but  we  Poly- 
nesians are  proud  of  otir  brown  sUns  and 
ancient  culture  and  customs.  The  Honor- 
able Fred  I.  Simon  has  only  seen  otir  white 
hearts,  and  broken  bread  with  us  and  called 
i;s  friend  and  brother  and  son.  Not  so  His 
Excellency,  Ocvemor  Phelps  Phelps,  who 
keeps  his  fence  In  hla  Palagl  American  Club. 

4  We  now  have  been  Informed  that  dU- 
honest  and  evil  tricksters  have  prevailed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  recall  this 
first  honest  and  upright  American  Govern- 
ment cfficlal.  Why?  Is  It  because  he  has 
rid  the  Samoan  people  of  a  dirty  moral 
leper,  •  •  •  who  has  poisoned  our  young 
Samoan  boys?  Why?  Is  It  because  he 
proved  that  •  •  •  Is  blinded  In  the  bush 
with  criminals?  Why?  Is  It  because  he 
brought  courage  and  peace  to  our  Samoan 
people?  We  cannot  find  out  why,  but  we 
place  our  high  hopes  upon  you,  and  we 
humbly  beseech  you  to  help  us  find  our  why. 

5.  To  better  acquaint  Yotir  Excellency  and 
people  interested  In  the  affairs  of  American 
Samoa,  pertinent  Information  needful  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  situation  herewith 
submitted.  If  we  fall  to  make  ourselves 
clear.  Investigation  Is  solicited  if  It  deems 
proper  and  convenient  to  Your  Excellency, 
and  also  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
You  are  our  altar  of  hope  and  confidence, 
and  we  pray  to  you. 

6.  The  operation  of  the  new  beginning  of 
our  government  Is  In  a  bad  state  when  wrong 
legislation  or  move  is  attempted  not  because 
of  right  but  because  of  pressure,  and  when 
criminal  influence  counts  more  than  right- 
eousn«'ss.  The  very  step  we  feared  of  la  now 
taken  without  consulting  us,  because,  we  are 
the  people  to  make  happy  or  desolate  In  such 
government  as  so  concerned.  Any  Immedi- 
ate change  without  consulting  the  Samoan 
people  would  only  put  them  In  awe  and 
amazement.  We  fear  that  wrong  advice 
would  only  function  unsound  and  unhealthy 
government.  We  do  not  expect  to  take  the 
wrong  direction  and  reach  the  right  goal.  In 
the  light  of  the  clrrimiatances,  we  feel  that 
communistic  policy  is  on  the  way  and  would 
only  lead  us  to  our  doom.  We  should  have 
peace  not  terror.  We  have  warned  His  Ex- 
cellency, Governor  Phelps,  on  hla  cdBclal 
malaga  to  us  AimtU  24.  IdSl.  but  he  heeds  not. 

7.  In  the  meeting  of  Samoan  district  gov- 
ernors and  cotmty  chiefs,  GorwTiment  oO- 
cials,  leaders  of  the  islands,  and  the  attorney 
general  on  April  11.  1961.  CM^aln  questions 
were  brought  forward  and  were  discussed  In 
the  Pono.  Before  the  closing  of  the  Fono. 
a  secret  t>allot  was  taken,  and  each  member 
cast  his  vote  willingly. 

8.  On  the  night  of  the  foUowl«g  day.  April 
12,  1951,  two  Samoan  chiefs  as  the  governor's 
alter-ego  were  sent  around  on  Naval  OiScer 
Bewick's  car  (L  O.  No.  2)  driven  by  a  Flta 
In  a  sailor's  full  uniform  hunting  the  two 
district  governors.  Letull  and  Lefltl  at  the 
dead  of  night  and  threatening  them  of  losing 
their  positloos  unless  certain  documents 
signed  to  nullify  all  reaoJutloxts  passed  and 
adopted  by  the  Fono  on  tbm  prevknia  day. 
Furthermore,  sevsrai  attampta  were  made  by 
the  governor  to  ecmflacate  the  cards  on  which 
our  vote  was  recorded.  Whyt  Will  the 
CHganic  act  taing  us  more  gangstvs  or  less? 
In  such  mistreatment  for  aamnane  only,  or 


do  palagls  (whits  men)  get  the  same  Stalin 
Oestapo  medicines? 

9.  We  wlio  liave  hope  and  fought  for  the 
Interior  Depsu^ment  looked  forward  to  this 
transfer  with  hope  and  keen  Interest  and 
alertness  to  avert  any  obstacles  that  might  , 
hinder  the  progress  of  otn-  Government.  We 
iiave  also  noticed  that  Governor  Phelps  and 
Attorney  General  Fred  L  Simon  were  of  one 
body  and  spirit  when  first  arrived  in  Samoa, 
the  spirit  of  good  cooperation.  Now,  unfor- 
ttinately,  these  ties  of  that  fine  spirit  is  now 
broken.  Why?  We  feel  our  governor  takes 
heed  of  the  advice  from  bad  trlcJty  Navy  ^r- 
Eonnel  and  Ignore  that  of  his  legal  adviser, 
tlie  attorney  general.  We  fear  the  Biblical 
pbrase  might  come  to  pass,  "A  house  that  Is 
divided  amongst  Itself  shall  not  stand." 

10.  The  proioise  by  the  Interior  Secretary 
for  an  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  Arthur 
A.  Momsw  to  continue  his  service  with  the 
civilian  government  is  completely  contrary" 
to  the  wish  of  the  Fono  of  American  Somoa. 
The  understanding  of  the  Fono  Is,  the  com- 
mittee appointed  shall  prepare  only  com- 
mendations but  not  requesting  the  continu- 
ance of  their  services.  So,  whoever  changed 
tbe  resolution  Is  responsible  for  the  fooling 
of  Washington  and  betrayal  of  his  people. 
We  want  Jtistlce.  and  we  demand  It.  The 
wish  of  the  Samoan  people  must  be  carried 
out,  not  the  wish  of  one  man,  our  two-toned, 
cunning  M.  T.  Tualaosopo,  speaker  of  the 
house. 

11.  Our  Flag  Day  celebration  was  canceled 
and  superseded  due  to  the  advice  of  the  last 
naval  governor  which  act  was  only  disparag- 
ing the  iwestlge  or  the  first  civUlan  governor. 
Why?  The  people  of  Samoa  honored  this 
day  highly  as  a  significant  event,  and  also 
as  a  sacred  function  to  remind  us  always 
of  the  wise  move  ol  our  fcwebears  In  ceding 
our  respective  Island  Tutulla  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Unforttmately.  our  Flag 
Day  celelffation  was  substituted  by  the  most 
fearful  rape  case  in  the  history  of  American 
Samoa.  We  feel  that  bad  navy  people  here  in 
Samoa  summoned  all  their  efforts  to  run 
down  the  beginning  of  the  civilian  adminis- 
tration In  order  to  create  ill  feelings  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Samoans  toward  the  Interior 
Department:  as  a  matter  of  fact.  American 
Samoa  is  a  paradise  to  them  and  they  hate  to 
leave. 

12.  And.  to  our  deep  sorrow.  His  Excellency 
Phelps  Phelps  speaks  the  good  words  but 
makes  the  bad  actions. 

13.  During  the  short  time  the  Honorable 
Pred  I.  Simon  was  here  in  Samoa  it  sure 
proves  success  and  t>eneflclal  to  the  Sa- 
moans. He  treated  the  Samoan  people  with 
genuine  love  and  kindness.  Everything  he 
did  for  the  Samoan  jwople  |»x)ve8  tmlque 
and  immeasurable. 

14.  We.  therefore,  respectfully  request  the 
continuance  of  his  services  with  full  au- 
thority In  American  Samoa,  but  not  to  ctwp 
him  up  of  his  prestige  as  proposed  by  the 
Interior  green  policy  book  which  was  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  naval  Lt.  Gov.  J.  Bewick. 

We  hope  that  our  commendation  and  peti- 
tion wlU  find  favor  with  your  benevolent 
attention. 

May  God  grant  you  wisdom. 

sveatATOwa 

Faumuina  (County  Chief  of  Saole),  Tui- 
tele Ofagaltla.  Flu.  Atiga.  Saiave's  N.  Suafe's. 
Algamua,  K.  Avegailie,  Te'emata  I..  Fega. 
To'omata.  Laloulu,  Gal.  Txilo,  VaJeil,  Noa, 
T.  Fuamatu.  AmUupe.  Feagai.  Tagoal.  Upu, 
Penoaafua.  Fatu.  Faletogo.  Auelua  Alo. 
Auelua.  F.  Uisa.  J.  Suafo'a,  Tago,  K.  Suapo. 
N.  TelMo.  T.  Pod.  Sagiao.  Fa*a.  Soloai.  "Xtalla. 
PUipo.  Fafe,  Siulla.  Pou,  leane.  aanava, 
Tautalafiia.  TeleaX  Falevalu.  Taevalo.  Laue'e. 
ra-ametu.  Fa'ateleupu.  Faiga.  Losa.  Sipoua. 

F»UTse.  SUiga.  ntaail.  Atimiata.  Poletn. 
A.  Leiafu.  MapntM*'*  L.  T..  ■.  H.  Leaee. 
Vaetuw.  Sava,  Gtaf^  xaaami'u.  Vaifanna. 


Vou  T..  Motaeeea.  llalava  P..  Vae.  LcaUle't. 
Sula.  Asuchi.  Ua-l.  ToUoto.  Moe'cno.  Tafal. 
Lea.  LalUla,  Tua'au.  Tauaomfuoe.  F.  S. 
Talpu.  T.  Putetapual.  Puni,  Pulefa'aalalna. 
Mataltull.  Tapenl.  Ela.  TOga,  MoUaol. 
Uatuaalna.  Uleta.  Fulu.  Sueifo,  Kella, 
^puia,  Peee,  Nuela,  Nu%i.  Katie.  Akensec. 
Puipui  P.,  Satlnl.  Stae.  Ttlinlu.  Aventonu. 

Pualna.  Malava.,  liatuu.  Meetuaslvi,  Taval. 
Su'apala.  Lceta.  Utaga.  VaUuu  Saiave'a  F.. 
Fualau.  Leulual.  Maugaotega  Lava.  Lupelo- 
goUma,  Sagatu,  F.  Talfanc.  Ule.  Lafua,  Uua. 
Ll'u.  Savall  Mol,  Oka.  Sataraka.  L.  Vaielua. 
Llulama,  Evalmalo.  Ta'ual.  Noa,  Dtutuvanu. 
Tauiele'a.  TlnelAll,  Lcfrtaul.  Teeae,  Lafl. 
Afloffa,  Feuli.  Aveau.  Scfa.  liatl.  Iforesl.  Ta- 
lafl.  Oge  lelelatoa,  Tlfl.  Ulu.  Fellse  Saaa.  Uele. 
Kalau,  Peo,  Fa  a  vela. 

Talpale.  Kllu.  Slmau.  Fa'au\%a.  llaka- 
IIU  S.  Laelase.  P.  Malla.  Mill.  liUl.  Ua.  Salc- 
vao,  Emell.  SeTT.  AJal.  Salna.  Ftva.  Toeaso, 
Tua,  Aio'o.  Evagella.  Klnl,  a  VUlamu,  Uatea. 
Teleuvla,  Fa'amlni.  Tau.  Veil,  Afele,  Lepatl. 
Temasl.  Mataualna.  Simene,  Fati.  Bl.  Le- 
seain.  Florance.  Amanda.  Sle,  Evelina.  Sesc- 
fina.  TUaoo,  Kell,  Anetere'a.  laiiaillma.  Le- 
keil.  Sefa'l.  Leltutua.  Mapuilafaia  L.  T.. 
Carl  U..  Anita,  Ifalu,  MatulliMt,  Aete,  Benny 
Heredity,  I^patl. 

Aventou,  Fevesa'l,  Ruta.  Taoenesl.  Pulpul. 
Jr.,  Soseflna  T..  Paga.  Uleae,  Aaiaslga,  Alga. 
Meatusl.  Maltitl,  Gagasu.  ValmUl  Mtmotaga. 
Aselva.  Salla.  Lee.  Faletusl.  Oafatasi,  Valaso, 
Ulele,  Flapapalagi,  Eve.  Selepa.  Tu'aufanu. 
Faasamea,  Eka.  Seee,  Tina.  Saltuaa,  Puletu. 
Sulu.  Salau.  E.  L.  Avegalie,  James,  Andrew, 
Ase-ula.  Christiana,  Aufaga,  Richard.  Eddie. 
Bernadette.  Etl.  Peasa.  VI,  Satnlaaina.  Lu'laa 
I.  Grace.  Pule.  Sefe.  Lu'lsa  U.  Felele,  BUly 
Meredith. 

Fa'Avela,  Vaialae.  Tanu.  Kei^esta.  Paulina 
T,  Laau,  Fausaga.  Merltit.  Fltu.  Pouleva. 
Fegaulal,  Tatagl,  Tala'ave,  Pelea'l,  Muga. 
Apeiu,  Maselina,  Aiperu.  Mamao,  Seletai, 
F'amanula.  Sine!.  Bn«.  Manti.  Fale,  MiU,  Fatu. 
Maiaefene.  Manuele,  Bicna.  Tavlta.  Fagasa. 
Geo.  leane,  Matalena,  Chris.  Suaaa's,  Tavlta. 
Adate.  Nive.  Ronald.  Tuteni.  Malle,  Fal. 
Katallna.  Kile,  La'aulelel.  Etelanl,  Lcttle. 
Vini.  SauUeane.  Malaeti'a,  Nike.  Kltlena. 

Papu  Setele.  Mlsl  Patl.  U*U,  Amiaao.  Val, 
Fegaval.  Saga,  Flsaga,  Nu'uausalsk,  Pattii. 
T.  Talesa^a.  Taa.  Alesil.  Atallo.  Aeesi,  Lal- 
plse.  Talesu.  Nosa.  Lepatl.  Seuga,  StgiOll 
Maise,  Tine,  Meauta,  FUe.  Faatulu.  Aulatunea. 
Meana,  Levi.  Even!.  FUixnaua. 


A  Nebraska  Swuct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

IN  THE  aOUSS  OF  RIPXISSCNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  JtUw  31. 1951 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmarkj  in  the 
RscoKD.  I  include  the  fcdlovlnf  reivtnt 
of  an  editorial  by  tbe  late  Edgar  Howartl 
which  appeared  is  the  ColnmlMia  (Nebar.) 
Daily  Telegram.  Mr.  Howard  wfts  the 
dean  of  NetH«alca  editors  and  had  been 
my  predecessor  in  CaBgrefls.  This  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Nebraska  Sunset"  was 
read  during  the  funeral  servi^ws  for  Mr. 
Howard  on  July  2S.    It  follows: 


A  HaaaaKA  Subbki 
I  have  never  s«cii  an  Italian  aaasei,  but 
laift  evening  I  witnesaed  «  nrtraaka  stmaet 
heytmd  e<»npare.  It  was  more  beautiful 
ti>^i>  ui  arttefs  dream.  Pearliig  tteoogb  tbe 
baae-elouito  of  tumrtatB  hue  tlM  great  orb 
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wichtnd  to  »  DAtU- 
rock  acftlBst  whteh 
ttmld  make  o 


MR.  EATSAim  ST.  GBNMZ 


la  •  rapriat  of  one  pat  oat 

OB  Jaly  7. 

D.  C  sad  Is 

;  fer  Ae  BBVlre  Troit  Ob>.  of  Ifew 


I  «•■  yoor  ftttandon  to  tt»  tt^ortaooe 
of  tlw  tbMto  ttet  to  defdoped  in  this  kt- 
tor  sad  of  tbo  wmrw  rasl  dsncc  we  are 
ta  If  «•  do  BOi  tMtoM  s  aoond  doQar  to 


Jm.*  7.  1061. 


pkntmount 
OS  tt«  Po«o- 


l<Mt.     It  In  no 

to  tat  whlOM  of  tb«  Eimra- 

Kot&lnt  other  than    a 

:t  among  a  few  offlciaU 

CJkovensment    froca    prtnttng 

la  wtalvvw  amount  tt  vtahM      U 

go  to  Um  pubttc  for  funda.  (or  r. 

Ha  proBUaaa-to-pttf  Into  the  bnnk- 

thaae  oAelala.  or  others 

afAln  to  b«i*  the  Fed  - 

•y«tem    'Support    the    bend 

teUars  have  a  bafaang  so  long  aa 

rveaiTahl*  for  taxea.  but  they  are  flat 

fam  tbm  matt.    They  inroduce  the  tn- 

Tbey   ara   the   lUcblocd    of 

f.  Xhtj  are  Sat  for  tlkla  reaacn:   Just  aa 

tad  by  decree  of  the  Gotern- 

Jnat  ao  thctr  Taloe  can  be  uttexiy  de- 

by  aaothar  decree.     It  la  only  cam- 

to  realise  that  a  tingle  election 

direetly    or    Indirectly,    repudiate    the 

dcM  ta  Ita  ertirety.    It  can  do  so  by 

a  OoBgraai  pledged  to  appropriate  nn 

for  Intcfcat  paymenta.    It  can  do  so  by 

•spcc^ttiiraa  higher  and  hl^ner  lo 

pdnt    where    paper    money    will    he    ^( 

onty  to  museums.    After  that,  tbe  con  - 

ecBtration  campa. 

T  The  States  are  tn  lnunlnent  danger 
cannot  prtnt  money.  They  must  uec 
itarer  currency  the  FMaral  CJovemment. 
upon  them.  Already  their  tai  source:^ 
baen  tnvaded.  Malignant  loflacion  can 
them  entirely  of  uaabls  funds.  Moi>- 
more  they  look  now  to  Waahlngton  rcr 
U  called,  wtth  the  Ulualon  of  language. 
aid.  They  get  but  a  part  of  what 
been  taken  from  thenx  They  cannot, 
DOW.  cuataln  their  normal  and  hutorlc 
t;iBetton8  without  begging  from  the  Federal 
Capital  the  meana  to  keep  alive.  Inflation 
attanoatlon  of  the  Idea  of  federa- 
Tonorrow  there  may  be  proTtnces  in- 
■taad  at  Statca.  ruled  by  aatraps  dlepatcbed 
fnm  Waahlngton.  Constitutions  cannot  pre- 
vail a^Unat  the  power  of  the  purse. 

8.  AU  oC  the  furagolng  the  present  Gov- 
CRUBCBt.  dtrcctly  and  by  Implicatlan.  admits. 
Bo  It  crhJa.  **Inllatlon  muat  be  stopped."  But 
who  crcatea  Infiatlon  and  at  what  paps  does 
tt  nnraaT  Tbay  who  cry  "wolf"  are  the 
■utvaa.  TiM  thaory  aeema  to  b«  that  It  takes 
a  tlataf  to  catch  a  thlaf:  and  what  cure  is 

f    Cllva  ua  mac*  money.    The  taxes. 
canWratory.  are   not  enough.     The 
•ay*  the  Ooramment.  in  effect. 
la   whan    Tlrtually    all    proDta   flow    Into    Its 
whan  the  peopla  cannot   pay   high 
tlwy  have  not  tlM  means  U) 
than  a  modlcxun  ev«n  of  esaenttais. 

9.  Wattnna tfatlon  at  pruOta  la  the  wor^t 
tarm  of  anrtaltam      When  a  gorrcmment  na- 

taduatrlaa  It  must  at  least  manage 
•ad  be  eooMmed  with  proflu  or  loases 
tt  aelaw  tha  profits  -jt  private  Industry 
la  abaolTta  Itaclf  of  risk.  Call  It  cowardice 
or  Idantlfy  it  as  a  sulytls  method  of  accom- 
by  tadlractlon  what  St.iUn  at  ieiut 
tbs  narva  to  do  opanly  and  Tiotent;y 

10.  "Bow  lOBf ."  aaks  a  S^^tor.  "can  Amer- 
go  on  paylnf  trom  60  to  70 

at  VU  \mnnntm  tn  taaaa  and  surriTe? ' 
at  aa  oOelal  ia  that,  barring  a. 
',  latfoetlooa  may  be  permissible 
B«il  tasea  thaa  wUl  inevitably 
,  If  inflation  baa  not  been 
iB  lis  tncks:  aad  how  much  loiiirer 
salaried  people 
tindsr  present 
Th*   kulaks   need 
thsBuaalan  metb<xl. 
fef  —ttinf  off  ttMir  baa  da.    "^ou  take  my 

Um  twni  whareby  I 


11  Confiaeatory  taxatfcm  la  laflatlo:;.  To 
ptit  117.000.000.000  of  additional  taxia  oa 
the  economy  la  to  Mtd  avcn  man  b  lUo«u 
to  the  coat  of  doing  bminaai.  Tkxe  .  like 
wages,  are  a  coat  figurt.  fioawwhare,  tome- 
bow.  the  high  rates  that  are  preaerited  to 
stop  Inflation  •etuailybrlBff  it  about.  Jsten 
to  the  President  on  that  point.  H'  says 
(not  with  entire  cor rec taaaa)  that  the  entire 
I4.000.000.000  of  new  tatea  levied  la^t  fall 
paid  for  not  a  single  gun  becauw  the  Infla- 
tion meantime  had  raised  the  cost  >f  De- 
fen£e  purchassn  by  g7.000.000.000.  C<  nilder 
that— «4.000.COO.OOO  adMd  to  the  tat  load 
at  a  net  loaa  of  13.000.000.000  to  the  Treas- 
ury    Stalin  laughs;   we  cry. 

12.  In  the  sXiadowa  of  that  plctun*.  It  ta 
maintained  that  there  ta  only  one  tnswer. 
namely,  to  give  the  Oovemment  more  power. 
It  wants  to  put  ceilings  on  prices  .nd  to 
license  business.  To  fortify  its  demar  d.  offi- 
cials with  one  accord,  from  the  Pr-sldent 
down,  keep  telling  the  country  that  an  even 
more  devastating  Inflation  la  Just  ahead.  It 
Is  An  Invitation  to  everybody  to  nwh  into 
the  marts  and  buy  at  any  price.  ;:t  is  a 
repetition  of  the  warning  from  the  White 
House  Itaelf.  laat  summer,  to  use  dollars 
qvilckJy  becauae  they  were  certain  to  de- 
preciate. 

13  "We  propose."  say  officials.  In  eflert. 
"so  to  expand  the  facilities  of  the  country 
that.  wlthLn  a  year  or  two,  production  will 
be  !n  such  huge  volume  aa  to  aaaun'  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace:  we  can  and  will 
have  butter  and  yuns."  There  ia  coi  slder- 
able  merit  In  that  argument.  The  t  merl- 
can  economy,  in  all  truth,  ia  an  econc  -ny  of 
surpluses.  That  was  true  Isefore  Kore  ,  and 
the  fjotentlality  grows  with  the  days 

14  But  political  error  can  be  the  snake 
even  In  such  a  nromlaed  paradise  Wl  I  the 
private  economy  expand  tnder  the  burden 
of  confiscatory  taxation,  combined  with 
price  and  allocation  controls?  Already, 
there  are  signs  that  management  is  bccom- 
Ine  cautious.  Who  Ls  going  to  buy  a  pro- 
duction so  vast  that  it  would  swam{i  do- 
mestic markets?  It  may  not  be  practicable 
to  subsidise  exports  interminably.  It  may 
be  that  point  4.  whatever  its  merits,  wi  1  not 
be  a  powerful  force  In  the  world  eco  lomy 
until  decadea  hence. 

15  An  expanding  economy  is  a  desirable 
economy,  but  not  if  the  expansion  is  1 1  an 
explosive  rate.  Not  if  the  assets  of  the  gen- 
era f  Ions  to  come  are  sequestered  In  advance. 
not  moderately  but  extravagantly.  Ovirs  is 
a  mansion  already  filled  with  good  things. 
We  have,  aa  Charles  Kettering  has  noted. 
with  6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area  and 
7  percent  of  its  population.  S8  percent  of  the 
telephones,  78  percent  of  Lta  automobiles, 
and  34  percent  of  its  radio  and  television 
sets.  That  la  an  establtahment  worth  loot- 
ing—and the  doors  are  left  unlocked  for  any 
demagog  to  enter  when  Federal  expenditure 
Is  unlimited. 

16  This  enormous  aooompllshment  has 
been  achieved  under  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise,  which  La  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  feudal  eapltaUam  which  in 
other  places  la  under  attack  and  we  are  called 
on  to  fMotect.  The  Nation  can  live  a  long 
time  on  its  fat  unless  that  fat  be  squandered. 

17.  The  authorltlae.  with  support  Irem 
both  political  partlss.  offer  only  one  solu- 
tion—higher taxes  and  more  controls.  Every 
proposal  from  the  White  House  is  for  hesvier 
expenditure.  There  must  be.  its  propaganda 
Insists,  no  alow-down  of  lta  welfare  projccu. 
It  wants  to  Increase  them  and  it  uaes  the 
necessity  of  defense  aa  juatiflcatlon  for  proj- 
ects that  would  be  of  debatable  propriety 
even  in  normal  times.  But  the  more  revenue 
Wsshmgton  gets  the  more  it  la  certain  to 
spend.  It  refussa  to  reeognlas  that  the  bar- 
rel has  a  bottom. 

18.  There  ha«  been  built  up  an  oplnloa 
that  it  is  treasonabie  to  question  the  practl> 
cablllty  of  a  White  House  program.    Expert! 
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in  public  relations  are  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  advise  the  CMBee  of  Defease  liobl- 
llzstton  how  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
all  the  multiple  pubUc  relations  oOkers  of 
the  Government  to  carry  a  single  meaaage  to 
the  public,  and  sell  the  Idea  that  not  only  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  perfect  and 
unassailable  but  also  that  its  methods  of 
mobilization  are  beytmd  criticism. 

19  How  close  are  we  even  now  to  the  one- 
party  system  in  otir  Oovemment?  It  is  wise 
to  have  partlaanshlp  end  at  the  border  and 
to  present  a  united  ftort  abroad.  But  that 
Is  quite  a  different  thing  from  outlawing 
debate  in  the  formulation  of  the  policy, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Thereto  lies  the  fallacy 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  It  is  sheer 
madness  to  foreclose  on  disctuslon.  A  coun- 
try under  parliamentary  forms  is  in  a  sorry 
status  If  It  lacks  a  l03ral  opposition.  Diplo- 
macy ought  not  to  be  deceptive  of  our  own 
people. 

20.  The  peril  is  far  too  great  to  permit 
major  decisions  to  be  made  in  secret  cham- 
bers, even  though  members  of  both  political 
parties  participate.  It  is  known  now  that 
the  present  danger  is  largely  the  conse- 
quence of  fatal  errors  made  at  Yalta  and  at 
Potsdam.  In  the  first  case,  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive sick  unto  death,  with  bis  principal  con- 
sultant In  a  similar  condition,  made  conces- 
sions that  poured  strength  Into  Stallns 
veins.  He  did  this  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
without  consultation  with  Congress  and 
without  reference  to  the  people.  That  was 
embezzlement  of  power.  Who  can  asaur- 
that  it  would  not  happen  again,  or  that 
ai.other  victory  in  another  war  might  not  be 
bartered  away  by  a  well-meaning  but  incom- 
petent authority?  It  is  the  abuse  of  our 
own  Institutions  that  makes  necessary  a  de- 
fense of  the  dollar. 

21.  The  people  are  confused  because  the 
danger  to  the  country  has  not  been  ex- 
plained to  them  with  vivid  clearness.  They 
have  been  bombarded  with  a  series  of  gen- 
eralities, some  of  which  would  tax  the  cre- 
dulity of  Infants.  "The  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  itself. ".said  Roosevelt,  but  the 
Washington  bureaucracy,  including  the  gen- 
erals, has  again  and  again,  in  public  testi- 
mony, indicated  a  dread  lest  a  gesture  here 
or  an  action  there  annoy  the  Politburo. 

22.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Rtissia  was 
the  giant  and  this  country  the  pigmy.  It 
may  be  doubted  If  the  Politburo  is  more  cun- 
ning that  America  in  its  programing.  It 
15  altogether  unlikely  that  Its  production 
equals  America's  in  volume  or  parallels  it 
ill  quality,  over-all. 

23  Extravagance  in  Government  can  be 
moderated,  and  without  impairment  of  de- 
fense. The  so-called  Marshall  shield  calls 
for  mobilization  of  our  collective  produc- 
tion facilities  and  an  arrangement  whereby 
they  may  move  into  maximum  output  by 
pressing  a  button.  Most  of  this  capacity 
already  exists.  After  the  last  war  the  Gov- 
ernment retained  440  of  its  War  II  plants 
as  a  reserve  of  industrial  capacity.  More 
than  half  of  these — 278 — are  now  producing 
defense  items,  and  another  66  are  being 
reactivated-  Defense  has  already  arranged 
lor  $6,000,000,000  additional  in  plant  ex- 
pansion and  tooling,  mostly  for  the  prodiK- 
tion  of  aircraft.  Private  capacities  have 
enormously  exftanded  since  War  n.  Atomic 
warheads,  artillery  ahells  and  guided  mis- 
siles arc  well  advanced,  aa  is  the  tne  of 
atomic  power  for  submarines.  Together 
there  exists  already,  wtth  rapidly  Increasing 
potentiality,  a  Marshall  shield. 

24.  Defense  is  the  one  great  area  in  which 
economy  cfuri  be  practiced.  Let  It  confine 
its  actual  production  to  usable  hardware. 
Let  there  be  no  such  overproduction,  say. 
of  tanks,  as  to  overwhelm  our  storage  facil- 
ities.    Thla  would  8er«  a  double  purpose. 


since  It  would  also  tend  to  mlnimlas  obso- 
lescence. 

as.  Let  It  be  observed,  too.  that  ponUsty 
the  wry  hugeness  of  the  apfvopriations  la 
intended  to  frighten  Stalin,  with  no  present 
Idea  of  actual  use  of  the  aaiottnts  la  fulL 
Tet  Defense  will  always  be  tempted  to  spend 
whatever  is  authorlwd.  The  'Watchdog 
committee"  of  the  Senate  can  be  of  incal- 
culable service  to  the  Nation  by  keeping  its 
tendCT  fiagns  in  touch  wtth  this  sltuatlim. 

20.  Inflation  has  already  gone  so  far  that 
possibly  some  form  of  price  coctiol  is  es- 
sential, but  to  t>e  iised  only  if  necessary 
and  with  great  caution.  Let  there  be  denial 
of  ai^iropriatlons  for  projects  that  safely  can 
be  postponed.  Let  the  Congress  wait,  at 
least  until  fall,  before  impoxlng  any  new 
taxes  whatever.  Let  aided  fareign  nations 
also  snow  restraint  in  speiullng  their  and 
oar  money  on  wrifare  and  poetponable 
projects.  Let  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
public  weal  l>e  substituted .  for  the  extrav- 
agant atmosphere  that  prevails  in  Washing- 
ton. In  a  word,  let  the  bureaucracy  become 
patriotic. 

27.  The  thing  that  is  Inflated  is  the  Gov- 
ernment. Big  government  costs  big  money. 
Inflation  is  conceived  and  bom  in  Wash- 
ington. Only  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  In  unlimited  amounts.  It  alone  de- 
termines the  value  of  money  and  the  extent 
of  credit  because  It  alone  is  legally  em- 
powered so  to  do.  The  administration  al- 
ready has  controls  adequate  to  stop  the 
Inflation  dead  In  Its  traclcs.  It  can  stabilize 
the  whole  economy  by  utilizlrg  its  present 
powers.  It  can  do  so  by  putting  ceilings  on 
expendlttires.  It  can  barricade  the  Ameri- 
can system  against  disaster  by  itself  practic- 
ing that  economy  which  it  so  belligerently 
calls  on  the  mass  public  to  endure.  Con- 
gress should  insist  that  it  do  so. 


Pad  O'Dwycr's  Speecb  for  •■  Usdmded 
Irdkod 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rn>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
recently  held  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  a 
regional  conference  of  the  American 
League  for  an  Undivided  Ireland.  Pres- 
ent at  this  conference  were  ever  200 
delegates  from  the  seven  States  com- 
prising this  region.  AU  were  most  en- 
thusiastic and  eager  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  30-y«a--old  partitioning  of 
Ireland. 

Similar  conferences  have  been  held 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation  and  will 
continue  to  be  held,  imtil  the  objective 
has  been  attained,  namely,  the  complete 
reunification  cf  Ireland  as  it  has  been 
through  all  the  ages  of  its  long  history. 
Americans  of  Irish  descent  are  daily  be- 
coming more  aroused  over  this  enforced 
division  of  their  ancient  homeland  and 
are  becoming  more  insistent  that  we  in 
Congress  do  our  part  in  an  effort  to 
wipe  out  this  unwanted  btmler. 

During  the  deliberatioiis  in  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Paul  CDwyer,  of  New  York,  gave  th« 
principal  address  during  the  afternoon 
gathering  of  the  delegates.    I  desire  to 


Inebade  as  a  part  <tf  ttaeae  romv  ka  the 
fpeedi  ta  MX.  (XDvTcr,  wbkh  was  as 
f(dIows: 


FUteen  moaths  have  pasMd  slnoe  It  lie« 
came  ncosesary  for  our  f areas  undv  tbe  flag 
of  the  United  Katloos  to  Join  our  brethren 
to  halt  aggreaaUm  la  Korea  In  aa  attempt 
to  correct  a  great  WTOOg  peipetnUed  on  tbe 
people  of  Korea  who,  like  the  Xrlsli.  have 
fought  so  long  and  so  valiantly  for  their  In- 
dependence. No  one  can  gainsay  that  the 
Korean  war  had  Its  beginnlxtg  when  great 
powers,  including  America,  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  lawful  a^itratkins  of  the 
Korean  people,  and  so  strasgars  dreir  a 
thirty-eighth  parallel,  virtually  dividing 
dttzens  of  one  country  Into  two  factkme. 
Left  to  themselves.  I  am  sure  the  Komns 
would  have  worked  out  their  own  salvation 
and  it  would  not  have  been  ncecsBary  for 
anyone  to  intervene. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  les- 
son of  Korea.  It  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
repeat  the  error  twice  in  the  same  genera- 
tion. An  arbitrary  partition  can  only  lead 
finally  to  bloodshed.  Let  us  not  permit  the 
British  to  inveigle  us  into  the  name  mlstiike 
in  Ireland. 

Frankly,  we  are  quite  confused  by  the 
military  strategists  these  days.  We  have 
thousands  of  pa^s  of  testimony  pro  and 
con  on  the  valtie  of  Formosa  to  us,  but  For- 
mosa is  at  the  '>ther  end  of  the  world,  while 
scant  attention  is  being  paid  to  an  island 
than  can.  by  reason  of  its  geographically 
strategic  position,  be  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  safety. 

It  is  the  nearest  part  of  Btirope  to  our 
shores  and  in  these  days  of  Jet  planes  and 
atom  a'nd  hydrogen  bombs,  not  even  the 
most  unreeonat.oKted  isolationist  would 
venture  to  dery  that  it  could  lie  viacd  by 
an  enemy  to  oi  ir  great  disadvantage,  and  we, 
being  aware  of  the  danger,  have  a  sacred 
obligation  to  call  tt  to  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  cltlsena.  Does  our  Oov^Rnment  have 
knowledge  of  this?  Do  our  mltltary  experts 
recognize  it?  Why  should  tt  be  permitted 
to  continue?  I  believe  the  answer  is  that 
our  Government  knows  the  facts.  No  mat- 
ter how  our  military  experts  may  disagree 
about  Formosa,  they  are  in  accord  on  the 
strategic  position  of  Ireland.  Winston 
Churcimi  said  so.  and  th«r  re^onalbllity  for 
continuing  the  dangerous  evil  of  partition 
lies  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  ia 
their  bUnd  acceptance  of  Britiah  diplomatic 
decisions  on  matters  Kurcpean. 

It  was  necessary  for  America.  In  order  to 
control  the  Communist  threat  la  Europe,  to 
spend  huge  sums  oi  money  to  rearm  the 
western  nations.  We  foiind  it  necessary  to 
call  all  nations  into  one  conference  for  Joint 
protection  against  Communist  aggression, 
and  cme  nation.  Ireland,  refused  to  Join. 
Why  did  she  refuse  to  Join  the  Atlantic  Pact? 
Was  it  because  she  preferred  the  Communist 
wsy  of  life?  Even  her  gr«itest  critic  would 
deny  that.  Then  what  was  it?  It  was  be- 
cause of  Britiah  insistence  that  the  partici- 
pating natloni  should  guarantee  tbe  terri- 
torial integrity  of  each  other  for  ao  ynirs. 
This  would  amount  to  giving  England  s 
ao-year  lease  on  the  northeast  portion  of 
Irish  soil.  The  British  concept  of  righu  and 
obligations  Is  urcbalc.  backward,  and  out- 
moded, and  if  we  foUow  it.  it  can  only  lead 
us  to  disaster.  Let  us  leave  Ireland  for  a 
moment  and  see  what  it  has  done  for  us  In 
other  places. 

We  almost  sacrificed  ottr  national  honor  in 
1M7  by  listening  to  their  advice  on  the  quea- 
tion  of  Isaei  and  we  are  now  being  dragged 
Into  the  Iranian  oil  question  which  should 
never  have  ocetirred  if  British  oil  interests 
and  the  British  FOTClgn  OfBce  had  made  socne 
attempt  to  be  fair  wtth  the  Iranian  people. 
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laMtf  ttiA*  tte;  liK  I  i—»i<l  Um  Uwmi  of  Soviet 
mterrmtkin  tn  that  e^^untry  U  Is  quit* 
cbvtcus  t^«t  M  (AT  a«  Srtti'th  Inrrlcn  p>  :iry 
la  eoaearni^.  it  mstet  do  dtffnmc*  vbrth«r 
Latar  or  T017  Imb  enntrol.  Par  lRst«nn>. 
bow  rouM  ft  b*  good  to  nation  allse  tXi^i 
•a<  roal  tn  Kngtmnd  and  tMd  fnr  th«  tnnUna 
to  nstfotMitar  oil  tn  Ir&n  What  viu  iha 
BrttlBh  reactKm  to  tiUa  moTc  in  the  Iranian 
Parnsrarntt  The  trantana  moat  mn«mC>«r 
ttMt  leva  vbo  sousht  t)t«tr  Uberty  verv  pu^- 
Itety  tettw!  in  ftl«sctne  ^  ytmr*  agr.  and  so 
vlMB  Brtttsb  paratroopen  were  senl  to 
CyprOB  arttti  run  ranfare.  it  muit  have  S6«mrd 
ft  TVTf  otBlDous  move  to  the  Ir%nlAna- 

I  merely  mention  thciM  event*  to  iJiow 
the  Biitlah  pattern  of  performance  outalde 
Iti  ovr  nation  ao  itiat  Iti  treatment  of  Ire- 
land today  may  be  t2M  better  understood. 
A  ftttle  «tudy  of  th«  actuation  tn  Iretand 
vottkl  vork  out  to  Amertcam  adviintaze 
TtM  approach  of  KngiaBd  to  Ireland  today 
li  as  Tlick>\»  a«  it  ever  vaa  during  the  700 
ysan  tt  forrlblT  occuptad  that  island,  that 
CKmb  our  standpoint,  the  continuance  of  th«t 
poiley  vhUe  threat  of  Oommunist  aggres- 
sion exlkrts  U  downright  stupid. 

Why  dont  they  remove  tlkslr  armed  forcra 
fmm  northsast  Iretactd?  Why  do  they  nut 
ataband  their  mivderous  aecret  police?  Why 
do  tikfj  propoas  throo^  their  puppet,  op- 
prasstv*  laws  to  make  ctvU  and  rvtlgiciis 
risfets  a  oovtpm*  mockery?  Whatever  wis- 
er cunning  there  was  m  British  dipic- 
lA  days  gone  )»  dlad  with  the  last 
(MMratlon.  What  we  now  behold  is  a  Fin- 
elfa  OOoe  stupidly  foUowlnc  a  formuia  that 
B%ht  work  tn  Ian  ^nllghtenad  times,  ddt 
reallwim  tbat  a  new  era  and  new  threats 
bvM  made  tt  as  archaic  as  SUzabeThs  gnl- 
IrtMM.  Um  ^ears  of  OramweU'i  soldier-,  the 
oC  the  Earl  of  Emez.  or  the  mer- 
of  CQrnwalUa. 
MX  this  potot.  I  Kuppaae.  tt  may  occur  to 
thm  atad  of  otie  ot  my  llsteiMrs  to  inquire 
m  to  vfeat  period  of  time  tn  Ireland  I  sm 
ky  answer  is  now,  rvght  at 
I  stippoae  this  is  as  r^od  a 
■ay  to  tcU  about  the  praaent  pUfht 
at  fertand.  I  shall  not  attampc  to  five  you 
•  dtoooorae  on  the  hardahlpa  th«  Irish  peo- 
pla  Mkhwed  durfr^  the  TOO  years  they  suf- 
rwad  uadcr  Brtuah  ruie.  Tboaa  were  dark 
thixnifhout  ths  woriiiL  I  wUi  confine 
to  what  wa  retard  sa  «nllr*3t- 
nor  shall  X  (o  beyond  e*<tnts 
wttltfB  my  own  memory. 
In  Ml  4.  small  imtkms  were  proBalsed  tree- 
,  and  tn  Itll  the  Irtah  atoctorate  voted  to 
a  trm  and  UMft^wadent  Bcpubltc. 
When  ttey  sttanptad  to  put  th«  will  of  the 
paople  Into  atfact  a  erne!  war  was  wacad  on 
tto  pnpltt,  and  thr  Black  and  Tana  were  let 
hMM  tL  tnttet  tbcfr  mwm^t  tcprlaala.  With 
tte  ftm  nmawn.ma  at  tlMtr  command  and 
wUk  tn*  b»lp  at  frtea*  la  tlM  United  States 
at  »mmif%.  the  paopla  faacht  back.  When 
of  tt*  wortd  and  tlia  Qfoafears  of 
of  Amaiea  took  a  hand  to 
a  tnkoa  was  called, 
ta  nst  tiM  BrttMi  rarUaBMBt  dadded 
ta  two.  ctTtsg  partial 
to  Waaa  ftmmiia  erf  tlia  eotjatry  and 
vp  a  (vryiBBartnwd.  puppat  covcm- 
.  ao«  known  far 
hf  tha  acoWkant  naoM  ta  th« 
llili  ailattwg  Oov- 
lafimuiccd 
R  ta 
a  MMP  •paranoa.  aiad  tta  <rtm  te 

of  Baiaad  can 

iat  MM*  »  m»  m  m  mam* 
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was  Oonr  to  Trv!an<1 

talnvd 

Some  months  i^gi    whfn    I 
I  reported    how   the   rle^•^»   ■■'f    n*--:!; 
million    Irtunm^n     Ivlnf    .n    fh'-t     »r 
tielng    shftmelrwlv    Tl<MfltT<1       I    -rir 
today    rh.-tt    ih^-ir    rrlfrn    of    t<*r-  r    ^: 
rrewtlT    ir.trnslflwl       I'tt-lrr    rne    't 
bill  DOW  !nfrTxHirf<1  hv  *h<r  Stomr  r* 
ment,   ihU   little   Brirnh    ^:<-n,n;:f(l 
be   lltrrnlly  »  p<il1f»>  «*atp      I»     r.-kt 
vert    rrrrv   gT^therini:    'if    p'r;M 
pea^'tfullv  s^fk   :n  prHes*   'hpir   '.;• 
pileht 

^)urth  of  J'l.'v  h'lt  fi"*  ■jrtT*' 
the  pventji  whl<-h  hmTjph' 
decJamtlrn  't  ♦he  rondmons  ivhic::  made  It 
n^rtf»»Ty  SmKct  it  '■r  s.iv  tha-  cvry  human 
rlftht  that  ws^  vir>i«teti  ^y  th»'  Bruis'h  m 
the  CX'ionieii  m  1775  is  n>  ■w  '»;:.,•  violated 
tn  n<)rtheMt -Ireland  fir-«-pt  f.^  ('  :ne  tech- 
nique has  been  tmpmv  1  nrd  -he  program 
is  exec\!ted  with  ifreater  i-rf«f  !*.■!]  It  might 
«urpri?e  ur  ;i*r,<=!i<?rs  'o  )tr.'  ■*  'hat  Irlahrr.en 
in  rirmsr^Mrv  r{  '.iierr.rtire  Ti-hich  advocates 
the  complete  freedom  rf  th<»!r  cnuntry  may 
be  .'ailed  for  14  ve.trs  find  x  ."1  i"  who  sings 
a  paitrU'ttr  «cv:s:  in  p\ib;:.,  r.-.,"-  r^crlve  an 
equa"  term  Whfn  a  T-.T'  '  ■>  j  — *  within 
the  pas:  fe-v  m'n'hs,  cjtifsti^r.e-..;  tt.c  validity 
of  some  ■'f  ihe.«:e  laws,  the  reaction  of  the 
British -rlTCed  Pr!)siii«nt  was  spontaneous. 
The  pre"!.  ii5  mea?ur?g  suppteawd  freedom 
of  speech  i.n  \r.y  forrr.  .\  new  measure  was 
Immedlstely  Intr  <!"!ced  which  effectively 
prtihiblU'f  frped'^n  if  ^jfiembly  These  were 
th<»  very  thtng?  our  ft^uridtne  ftithers  fought 
to  destrry  and.  y?t,  these  are  the  very  thUigs 
that  arc  b^lng  denied  to  the  people  of  nortb- 
f^f.r  Ireland,  and  it  ts  a  sad  Cv;mmentary  that 
cur  m  .ney  is  financing  the  project.  The 
pe-  pie  I  '  Ireland  have  been  patient,  but  how 
Ic;  e  th'V  shin  continue  to  suffer  under  the 
la«h  reman-..-  only  to  be  seen.  Those  who 
know  the  hisiury  01  Ireland  realize  that  It  will 
net  bt'  too  icr.i^  E.icb  previ.  -;«  eencratlon 
of  IrL^hmen  w;is  forced  *  '  p..'.--iM:.y  resist 
this  type-  ot  tyranny.  Is  i:  •,•  .".■  expected 
that  this  gene.'iiticn  wUi  re^ii  i  diS'erently 
from  their  forebears'  But  wh^re  d  *~  *h  t 
leave  its'  We  have  bce^i  duped  u::..  -  :;■■- 
parting  an  arrsngen-ent  that  ihrea 
make  our  position  as  leaders  in  .1  fr> 
completely  ridiculous. 

We  aje  m  paxtneriihip  wuh  ilreat  Britain 
and  do  supply  the  money  to  keep  her  going. 
And  this  money  of  ours  is  telnR  I'eti  bv  mr 
partner  to  crush  the  scul  of  this  ^ea'  a:id 
noble  nation  We  will  not  be  able  to  en  ape 
the  responsibility  for  these  acts  of  xirs 
We  who  know  these  things  must  not  pen!.;t 
them  to  happen.  We  must  inform  our  'e; 
low  Americans,  knowing  as  we  do  thiU  11  tlie 
Anxerican  people  know  the  fact.s.  they  will 
n<x  permit  this  condition  long  to  reman 
We  speak  In  defense  of  a  small  natit.n  f 
people  who  have  never  sotaght  ^o  c  nquer 
anotber  race  or  froiip  of  people,  wh  ■  put 
the  poet  ahead  of  the  warrior  la  Its  hall  tif 
fame,  a  nation  faahloncd  by  the  Creator  i:,d 
proTided  with  natural  tkoundarie*--  th>^  b!  .f- 
aca  and  a  rocky  coastline  All  the  chicautrv 
of  little  men  cannot  alter  or  cl^jiu^e  ii  U 
was  designed  by  the  Altnlghtj  to  be  one  n.i- 
tton— the  nortli,  the  south,  the  east    aikl  th.- 


to 
rid 


The  poet.  Thomas  Davis,  put  tt  thus  a  ev:i- 
aratkn  a^o 

"Tbat  chalnlesB  wave  and  lovely  land 
Pyecdom   and   natlonlkood   demand 
Be  sore  the  great  God  never  planned 
For  altimbarinff  slaves  s   home  so   grand 

And  a  frae  nation  tt  must  be.  frir.  in  the 
d  a  more  modem  Irlali  patriot.  Cahir 


OpiakMia  of  AlkaaUa-AaMfickB*  •■ 
GnamBitm 
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CRHUitry. 


t  vo  aMM  Is 

kneU  to  the  economy 
Tat.  that  Is  praelaely  wlaat 


"TJctory  comes,  not  to  those  wh^  fan  In- 
flict the  ^:o.^t  punlahment.  fcu*  t.j  t.i.if  -Aiiii 
can  endure  the  most  su.lerink.; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  u.LiNoia 
IN    I-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPKKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1951 

Mr  VELDE  Mr  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  .special  attention  to  the  re- 
port on  majority  opinions  held  by  Al- 
banian-Americans in  Massachusett.s  con- 
cern!n>;  eonimuiusm  prepared  for  Gov. 
P-.iul  Dever.  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr. 
Girrni  .A  Mcl^iin,  45  Cha.se  Street. 
Quiacy,  Mass  Following  is  the  first  part 
of  the  report,  and  I  hope  to  have  the 
second  part  inserted  in  tomorrow's  Rec- 
ord I  would  commend  the  reading  of 
both  parts  of  this  report  to  all  Members 
of  Coniuess  and  those  intere.stcd  in  com- 
bating communism  here  in  the  United 
Stales 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  IT  and  the 
cradu,!!  deterlnratlon  of  relations  between 
the  United  tates  and  Ru-ssla  the  actions  of 
a  rort  :i!i  KToup  of  .Albanians  tn  Massachu- 
"setts  h.ive  greatly  shocked  and  cfl'ended  the 
rrn]orry  of  the  .\lbanian  community.  These 
.■set;  "ins  tiRve  been  viewed  with  increasir.g 
alarm  because  of  Albania's  tradltlnnal  spirit 
Of  fiiend«5hip  with  America  and  because  Al- 
banian-Americans  realized  that  their  reputa- 
tion as  liberty- loving,  honest  .-.merlcaa  citl- 
■ena  wna  being  challenged  by  false  propa- 
ganda In  some  quarters  all  Albanians  were 
ta«in?  classified  as  j>ro-Commtinlsts  for  three 
re.tsrm.'; 

1  Albanian  leadership  In  the  homeland 
was  communistic. 

2  A  good  portion  of  the  Albanian  foreign- 
language  press  In  this  country  was  not  only 
prt;-Communi«t  b«t  violently  antl-Amerlcan. 

3  The  constant  pulptt  and  public  denun- 
ciations of  America,  its  form  of  government, 
its  ofllcials.  and  Its  foreign  policy  by  Bishop 
Pan  S  Noll,  who  is  a  leader  of  a  section  of 
the  Albanian  community  In  Massachusetts. 

11  seemed  especially  Important  in  light  of 
the  Massachusetts  Report  of  the  Committee 
To  Curb  Communism.  March  30.  1951  (H  Doc. 
No  2323.  pp.  36-39)  that  no  Albanians  were 
mentioned  as  being  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  Communist-front  groups. 
Important  becatwe  minority  groups  are  spe- 
cial targets  for  Communist  organizers. 
(Ibid,  p  39.)  The  minority  group  of  Al- 
banians In  Massachusetts  was  no  exception 
to  thw  general  statement  of  fact  as  an  edi- 
torial of  Zert  Populllt.  Tirana,  November  18. 
196C.  No    246,  sttests: 

.■Vmerlcan  Imperialism  is  without  example 
in  history  for  Its  barbarism  and  Its  brutality 
toward  humanity.  During  World  War  IT  the 
name  of  Hitler  stood  for  that  of  the  most 
lewred  man  of  all  time.  Bveryone  wished  for 
bis  demise.  In  the  year  1960  a  man  by  the 
nume  of  Truman  is  taking  Hitler's  place. 
The  people  see  in  the  face  of  Truman  the 
ch aracr.erlsUcs  of  Hitler.  Humanity  fought. 
and  defeated  Hitler,  fio  will  Truman  be  de- 
feated in  the  twentletli  century  for  the 
good  of  mankind  standa  the  Soviet  giant  for 
the  hopt  and  salvatlosu  of  mankind." 

This  propaganda,  although  not  printed  In 
the  Alb&nlan  Amartean  praaa.  was  distributed 
at  the  "Vnm  Albanian  Orsanlxatk>nB  Ball" 
under  th«  sponsorship  of  Fan  S.  Noll.  Koli  s 
news  In  regard  to  such  hate  spewing  propa- 
ganda ure  well  known  as  a  religious  sermon 
delivered  by  him  to  his  congregation  and 
r.  printed  In  Llrla.  December  23.  1919.  so  w.ll 
e.xplalas: 
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The  Albanians  In  the  United  States  must 
reizard  It  as  their  duty  to  .support  the  present 
democratic  (Communist)  Government  of 
Albania,  which  is  the  surest  guaranty  of  Its 
national  Independence,  Us  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  of  the  peoples  freedom.  All  Al- 
banians must  be  united  la  this  patriotic 
stand  in  the  present  crisis.' 

Such  were  the  words  of  an  important  leader 
of  the  Albanian  community.  It  was  hardly 
stranpe  that  many  uninformed  people  tn 
Massachu-setts  considered  all  Albanians  in 
the  Ueht  of  Noll's  pro-Communist  advoca- 
tion.s  The  Albanian.s  as  a  minority  group 
were  !>eing  smeared"  by  the  desultory  tactics 
of  a  few  Albanians. 

HI.    srMM.\RT    BACKCF.OrND    H1.STORT    OF 
ALB\M.'^NS    IN   AMERICA,    1900-1931 

n     Albanian-'^    a?    Amencan    ntizena 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  fxunt  of 
view  held  by  the  majority  of  Albanians  con- 
cerning cioramunlsm  it  is  necessary  to  briefly 
trace  .■\lbanian-American  developments  In 
this  country. 

The  major  portion  of  Albanians  In  America 
came    to    this    country    alter    1900.      (C.    A. 
Chezrezi,  Albania.  Past  and  Present  1819.  p. 
227  I      There    are    approximately   40.000    Al- 
banians m  America,  with  the  Massachusetts 
colony    1G.(X)0  plus,  being  the  largest  group 
a*    the   present  time.      ( Ibid  .  p    227  i      The 
Albanian  Immigiant  in  America  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  was  t>eset  by  many  emotions. 
He  had  come  to  Atnerica  as  the  land  of  op- 
portunity  and   at   first   found   little  of  that 
opportunity.     In  forsaking  a  country  where 
"primitive    lawlessness    was    both    tradition 
and  fact*   (Federal  Writers  Project,  the  Al- 
banian Struggle  In   the  Old  World  and  the 
New     1939.   p.  26i.   he  found   law   and  order 
at  the  price  of  losing  much  of  his  traditional 
freedom.     "In  his  far  greater  dread   of   the 
be-a-r.derlng  new  life     *     •     *     in   America, 
the  immigrant   almost  forgot  the  old  dread 
under     which    he     had    lived     in     Albania  " 
<Ibid  .  p    28  1     The  machine-aee  civilization 
In  America  frightened  him  and  for  a  while 
he    lost    the   sense   of   security    in   the   land 
that    was    his    cherished    right    in    Albania. 
The     Albanian    that     worked     In     the     iron 
foundries,  the  shoe  factories,  or  the  restau- 
rants in  Massachusetts  and  other  areas  was 
faced  with  a  life  of  grinding  pxDverty.     Poor 
housing  conditions  and  arduous  toll  at  low 
wages  were  not  seemingly  conducive  to  the 
development  of  good  American  citizens.    De- 
spite   these    adverse    conditions    present    In 
the    early    1900's   the   Albanians   of    1951    In 
Massachusetts  are  now  loyal  citizens  worthy 
of    the    name    American.      Prosperous    fruit 
marts.  Ice-cream  factories,  furniture  stores, 
tip-to-date  variety  shops,  coal  and  wood  con- 
cerns,   tire   shops,   and   restaurants   dot    the 
Massachusetts  economic  map.     (Ibid.,  p  93  ) 
Although    the    professional    group   of    Alba- 
nians In  Massachusetts  Is  not  a  large  one  It 
promises   "to   be   considerably   expanded   by 
recruits  from  the  present  generation  of  stu- 
dents "     (Ibid.,  p.  94.)     The  Industry  of  the 
average  Albanian  over  the  years  Is  a  proven 
economic    fact   In   Massachusetts   and   other 
areas  In  America.     As  one  American  writer 
explains  "Rarely     *     •      •     does  the  name  of 
an    Albanian    appear    on    the    relief    rolls" 
(Ibid.,  p.  96.)     The  old  indiflerence  of  the 
average  Albanian  in  regard  tc  the  American 
customs,  American  vocational  opportunities, 
and   the   American  spirit  of   free  enterprise 
has     virtually    vanished.       Albanians    have 
come  to  realize  that  a  new  ctilture  is  in  the 
making   in   America.     They   are   will'ng   to 
Join  other  minority  groups  in   America  to 
help  to  build  that  culture.     It  is  esiieclaUy 
eigolflcant  In  view  of  their  Inauspicious  be- 
ginnings 111  America  that  no  taint  of  com- 
munism has  ever  been  applied  to  the  Al- 
banian minority  in  Massachusetts  or  Amer- 
ica.    (Report  of  Ctjmmlttee  To  Curb  Com- 
munism, op.  dt..  pp.  36-^8.) 


b.  Albanians  as  homeland  supporten 
1  In  the  Period  Before  the  Communists 
The  general  administrative  and  political 
breakdown  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the 
1870's  first  jx)l.sed  the  problem  of  Albanian 
Independence  at  Eiiiofjean  council  tables. 
(Writers,  Albanian  Struggle,  p,  34)  After 
the  Russo-Turklsh  War  (1877-78i.  the  Al- 
banians petitioned  the  Congress  of  Berlin  to 
fully  recognize  Albanian  nationality  and 
autonomy.  (M.  D.  A  R.  Von  Redlich.  the 
Unconquered  Albania.  Cincinnati,  1935.  p 
26  )  "rhe  period  between  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  to  the  Brutcan  wars  witness  two  new 
phases  of  the  history  of  Albania  First,  the 
growth  of  Albanian  nationalism,  and.  sec- 
ondly, the  Increasingly  complei  rivalry  of 
European  powers  In  this  region.  (Edith  P. 
Stickney.  Southern  Albania  or  Northern 
Epirus  In  European  International  Affairs, 
California.  1926.  p  13  t  After  the  formation 
of  the  Albanian  League  for  the  Defense  ot 
the  P.ights  of  the  Albanian  Nationality  in 
1878,  nationalism  was  placed  on  a  solid  po- 
litical footing  In  Albania.  The  dormant  na- 
tionalistic feeling  of  the  Albanians  now 
began  to  he  nurtured  by  the  militant  actions 
of  the  League,  the  use  of  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage tn  schools  previously  prohibited  by 
the  Moslems;  and  the  publication  of  numer- 
ous schoolbooks  and  newspapers  In  the 
native  language.  (Chezrezi.  Albania  Pa.st 
and  Present,  pp.  2ia-215  t  The  winds  of 
nationalism  were  tugging  hard  at  the  Mos- 
lem political  structure  The  storm  of  fury 
which  was  to  blow  In  Albanian  Independence 
In  1912  had  to  blow  from  Europe  tc  America 
and  back  again.  The  Albanians  in  America 
were  to  provide  the  financial  strength,  jour- 
nalistic talent,  and  pfjlitical  leaders  so  i;eces- 
.sary  for  Albania  to  take  her  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

Always  generous  toward  their  homeland 
the  Albanians  of  America  have  never  sud- 
ported  the  two  great  enemies  of  democracy^ 
fascism  or  communism.  'Wlien  Bishop  F  S 
Noll  as  Premier  of  Albania  "showed  his  tnie 
attachments  and  Incllnatlous  toward  com- 
munism by  entering  Into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia  and  according  rec- 
ognition to  a  Soviet  Russian  minister  with 
a  large  staff  who  were  to  use  the  Albanian 
capital,  Tirana,  as  a  center  for  Soviet  propa- 
ganda in  Europe."  Albanian-Americans  failed 
to  support  him  In  his  policies.  (Von  Redlich, 
op.  cli..  p.  35. » 

The  enmity  of  the  Albanian -Americans 
was  further  incurred  by  Noll  when  Noll 
founded  an  Albanian  Conmsunlst  newspa- 
per m  Genera  (Lirla  Kombetare,  subEldiz<?d 
by  Russia',  and  when  he  signed  a  Bolshevist 
manifesto  In  1927  which  was  Intended  to 
brine  about  a  revolution  in  Albania  and 
all  Balkan  states  with  the  ptirpose  of  unit- 
ing them  Into  a  federation  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist republics.     (Ibid,  p.  35.) 

The  embracing  of  communism  by  the  ex- 
premier  scholar  and  American -educated 
Bishop  Noll  led  the  Albanian  American  min- 
ister Konitza  to  protest  bitterly  against  Noll's 
final  entry  Into  America  in  1930.  (Writers, 
Albanian  Struggle,  p.  19.1 

For  reasons  best  known  to  the  United 
States  Government  Noll  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  enter  this  country  permanently, 
eventually  becoming  an  Anierlcan  citizen. 
He  has  failed  to  change  his  political  spots 
and  his  nationalism  today  is  nut  the  pa- 
triotic brand  of  nationalism  practiced  by 
Albanian-Americans  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  It  Is  the  same  Internationalism 
of  the  Communist  revolution  preaching  hate 
and  destruction  for  the  liberties  of  Albania. 
Such  aspirations  are  not  in  any  way  rfpre- 
scnutlve  of  the  Altanian-Americans  liiv,Ma»- 
sachusetts  or  anywhere  In  the  world.     N 

2.  In  the  Period  Since  the  Communism^ 

Any  discussion  of  cimmunlsm  among  th^ 
Albanian  mlntylty  group  must  necessarily 
toucli  Mp^^  the  relatlODship  between.  Ameri- 


can Albanians  and  their  homeland  When 
the  MtacDw  puppet.  Knver  Hoxa.  took  over 
the  Albanian  diver nment  lii  1945  all  the 
world  knew  that  thf  Kremlin -sponsored  gov- 
ernment did  not  represent  the  true  wlshos 
of  the  Albanian  pefjple.  (Sholperla,  vol  I. 
New  York.  N,  Y  .  May  1.  1951.  No    15  ) 

The  obvious  historical  facts  prove  to  the 
most  casual  spectator  of  Albanian  affairs  that 
dictatorship  Is  anathema  to  Albanians,  how- 
ever many  unthinking  people  have  confused 
the  facts  and  sylloglsttcally  said.  "Albania  Sa 
Communist,  my  friend  ts  Albanian— there- 
fore, my  friend  is  a  Communist  '  No  mate- 
ment  could  ^«  further  from  the  truth.  Per- 
haps the  many  speirches  of  P&n  S  N:)ll  ha^e 
convinced  many  unknowing  listen* r»  that 
the  Albanian -American  minority  group  Is 
pro-Communlst  Noll's  sermon,  as  reported 
»n  Lina,  oi>ere  citato.  December  23,  1W9,  and 
the  constant  anii-Amencan,  pro-Communist 
of  DlelU  m  editorials,  would  be  euJEcient 
to  smear  the  Albanian  community  as  a  body. 
The  FK>sition  of  the  Albanian-Americans  in 
regard  to  their  Communist-controlled  home- 
land Is  therefore  clear: 

The  Albanian  nation  Is  one  of  those  who 
have  wTitten  their  history  with  blood  They 
must  continue  their  warfare  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  divine  land  for  the  reholstlng 
of  their  historic  flag,  for  the  reestabllshment 
of  the  Albanian  race 

With  the  help  of  God  and  the  farces  of 
western  civilization  fnot  Russia,  as  Noll  sug- 
gests), the  hour  of  siKxeas  will  come  surely. 

"Long  live  Albania,  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. ■  iShoiperla,  vol.  I,  New  York,  N  Y., 
June  15,  1951,  No,  18.  i 

"."he  above  expression  of  Albanian-Ameri- 
can friendship  as  shown  by  a  respcnslblo 
organ  ef  the  Albanian  press  ts  quite  In  con- 
tra-st  with  the  antiwestern  denouncement*  by 
Noll.      lOp,  cit.,  p.  3) 

c   The  importance  of  Albanian  leaders  in 
AmeTica 

1    The  Role  of  Leadership  tn  the   Albanian 
.American  Communism.  1900-1951 

The  great  English  historian  Toynbee  has 
said  that  every  culture  and  civilization  must 
have  a  creative  minority  to  lead  the  social 
group  Into  true  creativity.  This  law  of  his- 
tory is  certainly  true  In  the  light  of  the  role 
played  by  Albanian -American  leaders  in  this 
country  .\s  the  early  Albanian  Immigrant 
In  the  1900s  was  Inarticulate  educationally 
speaking,  his  leaders  were  truly  a  "creatlvo 
minority," 

The  work  of  Christo  Dako  Is  the  formation 
of  reading  clubs  for  the  use  of  the  newly" 
created  Albanian  newspaper  Kombl  In  1905. 
As  Albanian  literacy  grew  other  clubs  of  a 
like   nature  were  formed  In  local  areas  of 
Massachusetts.    Fan  S.  Noli  became  a  leader 
of  the  Albanians  in  America  after  1906  when 
be    was   ordained   a   priest    by   the   Russian 
Orthodox  Archbishop  Raton.     His  militancy 
soon  eetabllshed  him  as  a  leader   (Writers, 
Albanian  Struggle,  p.  4«),  although  It  waa 
rather  curious  that  be  could  gain  to  much 
pesitge  so  easily.  (Loc.  clt.)     He  was  bom 
catslde  of  Albania,  he  lacked  the  normal  ties 
of  village  and  family  which  made  for  suc- 
cessful I  olttlclans  in  the  Albanian- American 
community,  and  be  was  not  well  known  in 
Europe  at  the  time.    From  the  first  he  \iaed 
his  pulpit  for  political  preaching  and  be  has 
continued  to  do  lo  ever  since.    His  scholarly 
achievements  have  been  many  In  the  years 
since    he    received    hU    first    degree    from 
Harvard   In    1912.     (Of.  B.   N.   Marqu.^   Co.. 
Who's  Who  tn  the  East.  Chicago.  1M«,  pp. 
1264-1265.  and  A.  N.  Marquis  Co..  Who's  Who 
In  America,  Chicago.  1949.  p.  1836.  for  a  full 
account  of  his  scholastic  activities.)     This 
perhaps  accounts  In  part  for  his  tremendous 
power  and  hold  over  his  sttpfiorters  In  the 
Albanian  commtinity  today.    Tba  facade  of 
-    learning  often  covers  the  bard  oora  of  cran- 
munlsm  or  fascism  as  the  actions  ot  Btis- 
Blan  ax^  n^rn«»n    ■•lo.ttllactuaU"  has*  ao- 
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prtnrca  !n  rtcfni  jr»n.    Ohrrn  such 
tn  IMtain.  Coplon.  »nd  FBw  »r  the 
Ultftad  •»•««•.   M*  on*l   •   "^  lelected  ex- 
■ipTt-  of  "UberaJtsm"  fone  artniy 

A  fuU  Itet  at  AlbutUn  teadtn  vouhl  not 
te  vttlitn  the  tcope  o(  VMt  report  but  m«n 
fuch  M  Koalt«a,  O»lto.  Cbcrreil.  sml  others 
hmr*  iCectiTely  tad  the  uoCTrUln.  imter«te 
AIUftolAn  pesjant  of  the  e»rtj  ItOCTs  onto  the 
cooctraettTC  n»<l  to  American  clttoetwhip 
S.  Tkc  BaiiftaMM  BeBkaata  la  L— i1w»ttip 

kftcl  pollttoi  h«««  town  often 
tMitfcUowa  ia  the  Balkaiu..  The 
rouBtrtet  or  Tu«o«t»»ta.  Romania. 
_  aad  Aibttnia  ha*a  been  t!ie  acene 
0[  ^^  "eoavemneta"  when  one  of  tlie  tijrpe 
^iportaat  reOctoaa  la  tbc  area  aiUrd  Itself 
w«h  poUUcat  fadkiBa  Sudi  Uatsons  t>e- 
tvMB  r«t«rtoa  asd  poimca  are  not  tradi- 
XMnaX  l»  Amra^ca.  It  »a  to  tl»  cre«llt  of 
Hm  Altaanlaa  AnMrteana  as  a  group  that 
•antnU  Buropaaa  folk  ways  and  mor<<s 
not  bMO  allowwl   to  continue   tn  the 

gf  um   cberMtkad    Amertean    consiltu- 

tlonal  jwparailon  of  cburch  and  state 
X  Biskap  HoH  end  JitJ  rttpporter^ 
j|g  tiM  rettctoos  leaden  aimng  tbe  early 
l^p^»>t«i»  Axaarlcan  tmmigrauta  were  among 
ttm  b«rt  adTucatcd  U  waa  natural  that  they 
jftffljht  become  outtantting  leaders  In  the 
|i^i«^-i-«  oonununltiea.  Fan  8.  Noli  was 
at  the  first  of  thla  tTP*  a(  leader.  In 
of  hla  later  behavior  and  opinions  con- 
fty^^fnxiniitm  u  aaotiied  stra:age  that 

oomflQUixity  wotUd  tolerate  blm 

cmr  a  tamt  pertod  ol  time     His  reputation 
..  ftk*  "lather"  oX   the  Albanian  Orthodox 

of  AsMrtca.  hia  deeds  and  title  to 

"mapmtj  of  the  St.  George's  Church  in 
^^^  j^  jff^rm  hla  aca  and  great  reputation 
as  a  aebaUr.  aQ  have  seemlnglj  made  bia 
pe^tkm  an  impregnable  one  In  the  Albanian 
•(■■MBltr.  Some  Bjewbeis  of  hte  congre. 
■dtlaa  '•t**™  that  am  raUglon  and  politics  are 
1^  ^M  IB  A      ~iie  m  they  are  In  Albania. 

pulpit  exhortations 

Aa  T^T^""^?"*!"*  la  an  athels- 
IjgjMirt  oo  world  revolution 
hatred  the  facts  would  team  to 
tha  miisw  glecn  for  HoU.  Tbe  bestc 
w%  <d  frmf ""*■*"  le  rellfloua  as  the 
hlstoricaUy  trained  BtehoF  Nnli 
g^i^  auat  understand.  Comniunism  has 
Ita  ova  hlbie  in  the  works  of  Uarx.  L«nin. 
StaUB,  Its  god  la  the  person  of  the 
Lenin  and  Stalin;  heaven  and  hell 
(CommunlKt  "freedom"  vcrsua  capitalistic 
aqilottaUon) .  Infinite  cofflpariaons  could 
to  Milt  and  the  proof  at  these  comparisons 
«aA  to  found  by  ^^f^t^  >  coraory  reading  of 
ttei  aothorttlaa  on  tto  subject:  Phlloso- 
pliae*.  tHt"»*x**"*  Boclologlsta.and  historians 
(BhmB.  Oraham.  Sorikln.  Tsynhee.  Speng- 
im.    afcitt.     Parea.    VemaCWty.    and    many 

At  UM  priMBt  time  a  acblaB   ezlsu   in 

»  ARwatan  Orthodox  Church  of  America. 

has  not  baca  effected  as  HoU 

becatse  oT  ponucal  or  religious  dlX- 

twf  <icn  BUhope  KoU  and  Lepa.    It 

wMy  fcetaiiee  NOD'S  pro-Gtsxununist 

agmpathlea  have  Coreed  him  to  re- 

YfV^  iTH***"*  any  tnmeattan  that  his 

aotftanty  can  eoma  fron  any  place 

Church   of 

fey  VkOkop  mm  In  l«M 

hmd  the  Patriarch  m 

of  Manhttl  tn  the 

a  poattloa  roo^y 

or  tito  VaOean  axtd  tJto 


conslstert  with  hl»  r>nE;-oher!.<.ln«'d  r-- :■  ;i.  :- 
nlat  principles  N«*g«tJr)g  the  vpry  pni..i- 
plea  nt  de<*nc7  which  shculri  rharactertze 
men  of  the  cloth  t  If  no  others)  he  r<>p"di'^'- 
ed  Anrhblahop  Kiwi  who  was  tils  fcrmir  t!.o- 
otofcical  aaai'tclat*-  Archbishop  Ki.-si  ;•  .-l 
be«n  nr«!tUy  responsible  tor  thf  found, r;:  '. 
the  Albanian  AulocephaUnis  Chi.  ">  h  : 
Amerlra  and  had  ordained  NcU  Klh.m  - 
Ci'.me  the  Cardinal  Mlndw^nty  of  Aib..!i 
In  their  hrutaKy  efi'.cie;it  wav  ' 'le  Hedf  !  r^  .  i 
a  new  srchblshop  of  the  Albani.ir.  chur  : 
Paohko  Voclci.  whri  immediaely  :«  ifd  ■  >' 
foUcwmR  stjtftnw-n' 

■'The  Conrress  unaninvus!--  ;!<'Ti''.jt:  '"' 
the  unfnendlv  a:id  harmful  '■.•■■eh..:\.-T  r  .  - 
fonr>er  primate  a»air-sl  the  rhurt  »  'he  peo- 
ple and  ihe  country  i  Una  Mnrrh  ^  1S50, 
vol.  IX    p    1  j 

The  usual  "jTumped-up  char_'"f  w«>rt'  th'^r. 
presented  to  a  ConiinunisT  .••wn  ■■•:  )-.;-- 
nee.  Archbishop  K!.««i  aju'py.'-ed  '  4  id  he 
was  iinprisw  ned  Wh^ft  h.-*.-;  h:ip5M»net!  ♦o  him 
since  the  '.rial  remaii  s  a  matter  if  c«  .•l- 
jeclUTe 

At  :he  met' ting  ,)X  *.he  so-called  r.  .r.Hr-  « 
the  foiiowlruT  statements  wcip  men'.i'i:  1 
as  the  colJectl-ve  sentlmeat.s  cf  tni'  d  s»r..- 
bled  de'es;atiGn 

""The  church  must  be  the  center  th-i"  ■^riiT. - 
ulates  the  feeling  of  patriotism,  "i  hr-'- 
eriy  love,  of  unity  for  the  fatherla:.d  *  "  • 
■"The  synttd  must  direct  all  It's  acTtm  .-; 
toward  the  camp  of  peace  «nd  ur.iT  il 
friendship  amoM^  all  peoples  ]\Xp  dl  p'  - 
gresslve  churches  do  undt-r  'he  ir.^pirtd 
leadership  of  the  great  Ru.ssJ.Tn  ch'..'rch  ' 
(Lirla,  itald     pi" 

Ncli.  unconcerned  ab-iut  the  uii;u-i  :■  i'l- 
dlatlon  of  his  theologlc:il  compautu'  At^'n- 
btshop  Kissl.  ha.'stened  tc  meud  h.s  poUlK  il 
fences.  Appare:;ily  he  wa^  wtll  i*fl;>  f 
the  protests  of  Albauian  Aniericaw.'  :  -  '.i" 
patriarch  of  istiu.bul  a^auiit  his  t-:  .-C-.'Vi- 
munlst  activities  As  Lc  ccUd  never  cr;"  - 
clze  ccmmunism  becaiist'  he  i:ad  a(Jv';car.j 
Jl.  only  one  step  remained  to  make  i.is  i..;)- 
prochement  with  communism  ajnipie"e. 
TTiat  was  fiirmal  rec.ijg:iiHua  ul  his  episci,;- 
pacy  by  M~»stow  and  it*  st(>:e^e  tii  Albaiiiii. 
The  semiufllcLiI  orKan  of  the  Cv.nimui.'.st 
government  In  Tixiin*  iBiiehk.imi,  Ftbru.irv 
25.  1960 1  published  the  fuUownig  iejt'gr:-,ni 
from  Noli 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  w;'h  'lie  Ju- 
vorable  reeoluticn  that  a  «s  adup'ed  by  the 
third  a)ngres8  of  the  Albanian  Orthod*  x 
Church  tn  regard-s  to  our  petition  lu  come 
under  the  JuriMlictloa  of  our  mother  rhur'  !. 
We  are  impatienUy  awaiting  uotilicatiou  :  y 
the  holy  synod. 

Bishop  P   S    NoiJ   • 

Tbe  holy  synod  was  naturally  nverVivi-d 
to  ratify  the  }ietltlon  of  Nolls  The  icce;-- 
ance  cf  Noll  resulted  in  twin  vlctcine*  J  r 
communism:  a  propa*?anda  victjiry.  :  I'.ly 
exploited  by  the  Communist  pre^  and  i 
rcUgio-polltical  victory  for  Nol!  who  w  .s 
DOW  eecure  in  bis  eplecopacy 


It  did  not  work  then,  and  it  will  not 
work  now.  unless  we  can  repeal  scm? 
natural  laws,  which  we  cannct  do. 

Such  American  heroes  as  Georue 
Washington  and  Thomas  Paine  c.n- 
demns^d  price  controls  In  the  ?tronrest 
po'^i-iblp  language 

Tfxiay  their  wise  testimonj-  on  this 
iiibjcct  is  discarded. 

However.  I  will  make  this  prediction 
confidently:  That,  if  the  present  attempt 
to  fool  the  people  while  the  value  of  cur 
currency  is  destroyed  i.s  not  soon  aban- 
diinpcl.  Congress  will  learn  the  hard  way 
of  the  truth  of  Paine's  and  Washing- 
ton's judgment  of  price  controls 

A  part  of  a  letter  from  Thomas  Pi^ine 
to  D-inton  on  price  controls  follows: 

J  .,<><.  also  another  emha.-rft.'^slng  circ  rr.- 
stfncf  nrlsing  !n  Paris  of  which  we  have  h  id 
fti!!  eTD^rlpn'-e  In  America 

I  11-)  in  that  of  f.xlMii  the  price  of  r^vA- 
cjnne  But  if  this  measure  is  to  h'^  at- 
ten;  led  It  ought  to  be  done  by  the  mur.ic- 
lisiifv  The  convention  has  nothing  to 
(i.<  witti  rcBulatlonj*  of  tills  kind,  neither 
can  they  be  carried  into  practice. 

The  people  r,f  Paris  may  say  they  will  not 
k-.ve  more  than  a  certain  price  for  provisior.?, 
bit  as  they  cannot  compel  the  country  peo- 
ple to  hrln^  provisions  to  market  the  confe- 
r.ufnre  will  he  directly  contrary  to  their  ex- 
ppctiitlons.  and  they  wlU  find  deamess  and 
famine  Instead  of  plenty  and  cheapness 

Thev  may  force  the  price  down  upon  the 
.sti>k  in  hand,  but  after  that  the  market 
will  be  empty. 

I  will  (five  you  an  example  In  Philadel- 
phia we  undertook,  amonj?  other  reKUiatioi.s 
nf  this  kind,  to  regulate  the  price  of  salt:  the 
consequence  was  that  no  salt  was  brought 
to  market,  and  the  price  rose  to  36  shillings 
sterlini:  per  bushel. 

The  price  before  tbe  war  was  only  one 
shilhne  and  sixpence  per  bushel;  and  we 
regulated  the  price  of  flour  (farina)  till  there 
was  n^ne  in  the  market,  and  the  people  were 
elid   t(^  procure  it  at  any  pnce. 

There  Is  also  a  circumstance  to  be  t.iken 
into  the  account  which  is  not  much  attcnaed 
t<  The  asslgnata  are  not  of  the  same  vaiue 
they  were  a  year  ago.  and  as  the  quau-ity 
Increases  the  value  of  them  will  diminish 

This  Rlvea  the  appearance  ol  things  tjelns; 
dear  when  they  are  not  so  in  lact,  for  in  the 
same  proportion  that  any  kind  ol  money 
falls  m  value  articles  rise  In  price.  If  it  were 
mt  for  this,  the  quantity  of  assi^natr  would 
be  too  great  to  ioe  circulated. 

Paper  money  in  America  fell  so  much  In 
value  from  this  excessive  quanuty  'jf  it  lliat 
m  the  year  1781  I  gave  300  paper  dollars  for 
one  pmr  ol  w tested  stockings.  What  I  write 
you  upon  the  subject  ia  experience,  and  not 
merely  opinion.  I  have  no  personal  interest 
in  any  of  ttoeae  matters,  nor  in  any  party  dis- 
putes. I  attend  only  to  general  principles. 
(Prom  The  Essays  of  Thomas  Paine,  pp. 
58-59  ) 


A  Great  Patriot,  Thomas  Paine,  Nailed  the 
Fatal  EMcct  ia  Pric*4>Mitrol  Sckemes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  ITBBASKil 

n*  THI  BOUSE  or  REPRZSZNTATIVES 

Mondat.  July  23.  195 1 

Mr.  BU1T8 1 1 .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pa- 
trtoCa  vtK>  fotifht  the  Revolution  tried 
prtee  controls  in  an  effort  to  stabilize 
tbc  raloc  of  their  printing-press  money, 


OTiiiaa  Defense:  Uneven  PrcparatioDs 
Still  Daafcroos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOtJSE  OP  RKWaSEJrrATTVES 

Tuttdttv.  Julv  31. 19S1 

Mr  BESDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  al- 
ways better  to  be  safe  than  to  be  sorry. 
In  our  clvllias  defense  programing,  must 
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of  our  largest  commtmlties.  having  got- 
ten over  their  first  fright,  are  now  sink- 
ing blissfully  in  a  state  of  absolute  som- 

nolescence. 

Here  and  there,  as  In  Utica,  N.  Y., 
splendid  demonstrations  of  prepared- 
ness have  been  furnished  by  an  alert  city 
administration  in  cooperation  with  all 
the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  The 
Air  Defense  Command  has  gone  about 
its  task  of  recruiting  civilian  volunteers 
for  large-scale  alert  practices,  but  the 
whole  effort  has  been  spotty,  poorly  pub- 
licized, and  lacking  in  over-all  results. 

With  the  Korean  cease-fire,  the  dan- 
ger of  being  caught  napping  is  rendered 
all  the  more  apparent.  Our  people  were 
lulled  into  unsuspecting  sleep  at  Pearl 
Harbor  by  "negotiations."  There  is 
good  reason  to  beiieve  that  we  may  be 
similarly  off  guard  now.  The  serpent 
always  strikes  when  the  victim  is  least 
aware  of  his  presence. 

Civilian  defense  is  not  a  luxury  today. 
It  is  an  expensive  necessity.  American 
cities  seem  to  be  incredibly  blind  to  the 
lessons  of  current  history. 


State  Department  Cabal  Planned  Ameri- 
can Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy 


-» 

Ik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF  ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  24,  1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude Information  Bulletin  No.  151  of 
July  30,  1951. 

If  you  are  wondering  how  such  an 
insane  project  from  the  American  stand- 
point could  originate .  consider  the  ap- 
pended list  of  names  of  the  planners, 
which  includes  Alger  Hiss,  branded  as  a 
traitor  and  convicted  as  a  i>erjurer;  Har- 
ry Dexter  White,  who  escaped  convic- 
tion only  by  dying  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously a  few  days  after  appearing  be- 
fore the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee;  Julian  H.  Wadleigh.  a  self- 
confessed  Communist  who  admitted 
passing  top  State  secrets  to  Russian 
Communists;  Mortimer  Snerd  Wallace; 
the  Old  Curmudgeon  himself;  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  State — one-world- 
ers  all  who  would  reduce  America  to  a 
mere  province  in  a  world  superstate  in 
which  we  would  be  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered and  outvoted. 

Show  me  an  internationalist  and  I  will 
show  you  »  potential  traitor  to  the  United 
States. 

The  bulletin  follows: 

EXPENEmTReS    BT    THB    DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 

FOR  THE  Fiscal  Years  1»+0  Through  1951 
Indicate  Increasing  Overhead  Cost  or 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  International 
Policies 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  years  from  1940  through  1950,  and  the 
reported  expenditures  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  the  flacal  year  1961,  reveals  a  grow- 
ing and  costly  trend  In  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  MumlnistraUon  whereby  the  State  De- 


partment is  given  public  funds  and  author. 

ity  never  contemplated  by  the  f  ramers  ol  our 

Constitution. 
The  reported  expenditures,  together  with 

the  budget  re:,uest  by  the  State  Department 

for  fiscal  1952.  totaling  Qea;rly  S2.750 ,000,000 

were: 

Reported 

Fiscal  year:  expenditures 

1940 $24,  292,  914 

1941 25.  121.  083 

1942 28,912.  144 

1943 33.  492.  741 

1944 38,  101.003 

1915 52.  289.  1C2 

1946 '  178.  291.  582 

1947 -  311,  488.  859 

1048 •  665.  763.  674 

1949 «  334.  296.  767 

1950 =  361,  226.  113 

^951 '305,  376,  133 

r  62  (budget  request) 283.  566.  476 


Total. 


2,  742,  223.  591 


'  included  for  foreign  economic  functions, 
$127,291,582. 

=  U,  N.  relief  and  rehabilitation  costing 
$178,177,135. 

'  Forelgn-ald  programs  administered  by 
State  Department,  $39,162,749. 

'Foreign  aid  and  V.  N.  loan  accounted  for 
*66,618.474. 

'  Foreign  aid.  loan  to  U.  N  ,  and  Children's 
Fund.  S39.511.586. 

*  Reported  in  Dally  Treasury  Statement, 
June  29.  1951. 

Note. — Details  may  be  found  by  consult- 
ing the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

NTW    DOUJIE   DIPLOMACY    FAILS    IN    CRISIS 

The  very  fact  that  our  Nation  has  had  to 
face  one  emergency  after  another,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  have  poured  out 
nearly  $117,0O0.CO0.rKX)  over  the  past  10  years 
in  outright  grants,  loans,  and  credits,  and 
now  have  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  po- 
tential enemies  than  we  had  in  1939,  indi- 
cates that  dollar  diplomacy  as  practiced  over 
the  past  10  years  Is  no  panacea  lor  the 
world  s  ills,  economic  or  social. 

Everything  considered.  It  Is  manifest  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  Department  of 
State's  Internationalists,  one-worlders,  up- 
llfters.  and  do-gooders  is  to  accomplish  the 
following : 

1.  To  raise  the  standards  of  living  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  those  of  the  Unlteu 
States,  although  everyone  knows  that  is  quite 
Impossible  without  lowering  our  standard 
of  living  to  a  lower  level; 

2.  To  take  the  United  States  Into  inter- 
national foreign  alliances  of  the  very  kind 
against  which  President  George  Washing- 
ton warned  in  his  famous  farewell  address, 
and  against  which  Warren  G.  Harding.  In 
an  address  In  the  Senate  in  1921.  said: 

•'It  Is  better  to  be  the  free  and  disinter- 
ested agents  of  International  Justice  and 
advancing  civUlEatlon.  with  the  covenant 
of  conscience,  than  be  shackled  by  a  written 
compact  which  surrenders  our  freedom  of 
action  and  gives  to  a  military  alliance,  the 
right  to  proclaim  America's  duty  to  the 
world." 

3.  To  sacrifice  and  surrender  the  sovereign. 
Inherent,  and  unalienable  powers  of  this 
Republic  to  the  domlnition  and  control  of 
foreign  nations  and  foreign-controlled  in- 
ternational bodies  functioning  under  the 
so-called  United  Nations,  several  of  whom  are 
presently  disunited; 

4.  To  establish  the  welfare  state  on  a  seml- 
world-wide  basis. 

Proof  of  these  objects  and  purposes  seems 
to  t>e  In  the  following,  among  still  other 
things  hidden  and  disclosed: 

As  far  back  as  Pebruary  12.  1942.  the  Ad- 
vlaory  Committee  on  Poetwar  Foreign  Pol- 
icy was  convened  in  the  State  Department. 
Discussion  quickly  arose  as  to  whether  the 


public  should  be  told  of  tbe  ealtitence  and 
work  of  that  committee.  State  Department 
Bulletin  3580.  a  726-page  clotn-bound  book, 
released  In  February  19&0,  entitled  "Postwar 
Foreign  Policy  Preparation"  at  page  79  con- 
tains the  following  significant  statement: 

"The  committee  agreed  that  its  work 
should  be  approached  from  the  general 
standpoint  of  the  kmd  of  world  that  the 
United  States  desired  after  the  war.  It 
also  took  the  position  that  the  President.  In 
view  of  his  eiecutlve  re»ponAlblUtie»!.  would 
need  to  have  recommendations  for  action  m 
well  as  information  on  all  problems  on 
which  a  national  position  would  have  to  be 
taken  or  an  attitude  expressed. 

"Thought  was  given  to  the  possibility  of 
Informing  tlie  public  immediately  of  the  ea- 
tabUshment  and  work  of  the  committee.  It 
was  felt  that  circumstances  at  the  momeni. 
when  the  United  States  was  being  driven 
back  lu  the  Pacific  and  the  United  Nation's 
cause  was  sufTenng  on  every  front,  rcndereii 
secrecy  imperative  until  a  favorable  turn 
in  the  war.  *  •  •  Accordingly  the  com- 
mlttees  work  and  existence  were  kept  se- 
cret." 

Membership  of  tbe  committee  included 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Paul  H.  Appletjy.  Warren 
R.  Austin.  William  A.  Batt  Alger  Hiss.  PhUlp 
C  Jessup,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Harry  D. 
White,  David  NUes.  Leland  Olds,  Harry  Hop- 
kins, Julian  H.  Wadleigh,  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Wayne  Coy.  Charles  C  Wilson.  Eric  A  Johns- 
ton. Dean  G.  Acheson.  and  many  others. 

D.-;  you  wonder  what  Is  wrong  with  our 
foreign  policy? 

Patn.  O.  Petirr. 


Diplomatic  BliiBdcr$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVHI 

Tuesday,  July  31, 1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
^rmission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Rev.  James  M.  Gil- 
lis,  C.  S.  P.,  in  his  column.  What's  Right 
With  the  World: 

sttrsum  cosoa  or  what's  right  with  the 

World?  . 

(By  Rev.  James  M.  Otllis.  C.  S.  P.) 

DIPLOMATIC  BLL'NDCRS 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  thla  column  there  was 
a  bit  of  comment  on  the  mistakes  of  those 
who  have  our  deatlny  In  their  keeping.  Soon 
after  that  In  a  newspaper  1  came  upon  a 
favorite  quotation  of  mine.  It  la  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Scandinavian  diplomat  of 
three  centuries  ago,  Oxenstlem:  "My  son,  see 
with  how  little  wisdom  this  big  world  is 
governed."    That  little  wisdom  may  ruin  u». 

If  western  clvlUzatlon  is  to  succumb  to 
the  Oriental  despotism  of  the  SovleU.  It 
will  perish  becaute  of  the  blunders  of  preal- 
dents.  premiers,  politicians,  diplomats, 
statesmen.  They  all  make  mistakes  but  they 
seldom  confess  It.  However.  Paul  Hoffmiai, 
who  formerly  dispensed  billions  of  public 
money  as  ECA  Administrator.  In  his  recent 
book.  Peace  Can  Be  Won.  says:  "We  should 
all  admit  our  common  error  and  concede 
that  the  weakness  of  our  present  situation 
is  the  result  of  our  miscalculations  as  to 
Russia's  port-war  attitude.  Most  of  mm 
thought  that  after  World  WRr  n  she  would 
Join  us  in  seeking  peace.  I  certainly  did 
and  have  no  apologies  tar  so  thlakine." 
Not  "our  miscalmlatUma'' 

Thanks  to  Mr  Hcffman  for  bis  candor.  Init 
why    does    ha    say    "our    miscalculmttoo*"? 
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8taM  Departmant-  (a  daad 
at  tiM  AMaaaad  Praaidsnt's  e^o- 
tbat  It  was  not 
'tat  a  ride:  it 

for  a  sttckar. 

sy  oBBDd  "niea''  pao- 

itttatlM  aaoak  appropriata  laacuacs 

ot  to  sapraai  vbai 

flf  oar  mnlnwata    ^ta  Jvaa  27. 


of  tba  rhangefl  concerns  the  old  yytem 
of  colontaatton  and  exploitation  S'l  mv.rh 
for  Brltatn.  But  why  did  we  pUini'r  !nTM 
tba  dtapute.  and  why  do  we  find  rur^cl- •  i 
OB  the  side  of  an  outdated  imperialism  '  And 
atne*  we  have  ^n«  Into  It,  how  can  -xt  say 
we  have  "no  thought"  ct  unerver.lr.c  ' 

Wbcn  Jacob  Mailk  made  his  ceav-i'.re  -vjg- 
gcstlon.  Secretary  Achesun  said  thR*  nn 
armtsttce  at  tl»e  thirty-eighth  par-^llr!  w^tm! 
be  a  Ttctory  for  Amerlca^  Lets  .^ee  Wp  fli.;  ' 
for  a  year,  jpend  lia.OOO.CKXi.OOn  lose  T'~  0' o 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  to  say  r.' -.hii  :; 
at  tbe  slaughter  of  several  hundred  !hu- 
aazKla  of  Koreans  (North  and  Southi  ei.'l 
just  wbere  we  began,  and  that  is  Tictory 

So  we  continue  to  ■■tumble  nnd  blunder 
along.  IT  Bucn  la  our  diplomacy  we  had  fc-t- 
ter  pull  out  of  the  game  We  don'  kn  v 
bow  to  play  it. 


Ojpca  Welfare  RolU  to  Pablic  View 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o«" 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

or  vTBGim* 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  o^  the  Record  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta 
Journ&l.  as  reprinted  on  July  31  in  the 
Richmond  Times -Dispatch,  concerning 
a  bill  introduced  by  me  and  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means: 

Omf  WauTAaa  Roils  to  Public  Virw 

Pending  In  Congress  Is  legislation  which 
would  permit  States  to  open  their  welfare 
rolls  to  public  inspection  without  rlski.Tk'  li  s.s 
of  Federal  fxinds. 

Under  present  Federal  law.  States  are-  re- 
quired to  keep  these  llsta  secret  Across  the 
country  there  is  growliig  dls&atlsfactian  with 
such  a  requirement. 

Public  welfare  benefits  In  the  aggreg^iie 
run  Into  milUons.  and  even  hundreds  of  rr.!!- 
llons  of  dollars  In  every  State  In  the  Union. 
The  case  txsth  for  aiid  against  secrecy  has 
been  abiy  stated  in  recent  days 

Senator  HsaacxT  Lxhman  pleaded  unsuc- 
ceaafully  In  the  Senate  against  an  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  public  access  to  the 
reetards.  Here  U  the  gist  of  his  argument, 
aa  reported  in  the  CoHcaEsaioNAL  RicoBn 

"A.  situation  had  arisen  in  Ohio  the  pre- 
Tiooa  year.  I  believe,  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
mlnliitratlon  there,  in  which  it  was  proved 
that  the  rolls  had  been  used  for  political  pur- 
poscs.  Letters  were  sent  to  the  unfortunate 
benefldarles  of  relief,  calling  upon  them  to 
support  political  organizations. 

"The  situation  was  so  clear,  so  sinister. 
tbat  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  en- 
acted leglalatlon  which  would  prevent  such 
a  thing  In  the  future  •  •  •  I  cannot 
pletnre  tbe  damage  that  would  be  done  if 
we  parmltted  the  use  of  the  relief  rolls  f  3r 
polltleal  ptirpoaes. 

-rurtbermore.  up  to  1939.  when  the  leg- 
Idattem  prohibiting  the  publication  cf  the 
wcords  was  passed,  the  names  of  those  on 
tba  relief  rolls  were  used  for  commercial  or 
otbar  purposes.  Threats  and  pressures  were 
CBRtcd  on  tbe  unfc«^unate  men  and  women 
who  war*  on  tba  relief  rolls,  not.  generally 
■mating  through  any  fault  of  theirs  hut 
■imply  because  of  Qte  wetght  of  clrcum- 
■fnoai  vfaleb  bowed  tbem  down." 

Tb*  eaaa  against  aaerecy  ia  beat  stated  by 
8.  9op»,  a  Georgian,  wbo  la  now  man- 
■cntor  ct  the  Loiilavtile  Courier-Jour- 


nal He  Is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  freedom  of  information  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors. 

\r  '.he  last  meeting  of  that  society  he  made 
»  IV  table  reptirt  on  how  public  olDcials.  local. 
State,  and  Federal,  Increiislngly  often  at- 
trn-.pt  to  keep  the  ptiblic  btislness  a  secret. 

It  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July.  Mr  Pope 
ha*  an  article  on  the  battle  for  aoceas  to  all 
puh  ic  records.  He  concedes,  citing  essen- 
tially the  same  argument  advanced  by  Sen- 
ator Lehman  that  there  were  some  respecta- 
ble ijrounds  for  keeping  welfare  rolls  con- 
f.tlentlal      But  he  adds: 

"This  reasoning  Is  based,  of  course,  on  a 
cl'iblr  u."!  faith  that  If  relief  rolls  are  not  made 
public,  statehouse  and  cnunty  politicians 
win  not  know  who  is  on  them,  and  cannot 
brine  pressure  for  political  support. 

There  are  certain  social  arguments  in  fa- 
vcT  oi  protecting  relief  clienU.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  lb  more  than  $2,000,000,000  a  year 
being  disbursed,  and  no  reporter  can  check 
rn  al!  the  reports  of  fraud  that  every  news- 
paper receives, 

.><'ntlment  seems  to  be  growing  that  the 
neces-Wty  to  fi:uard  an  increasingly  huge  sum 
frum  grafters  takes  precedence  over  the  right 
ui  persoiial  privacy.  Indiana  has  repealed 
her  secrecy  law.  risking  loss  of  some  $22.- 
OCO.OOO  Gf  Federal  funds.  Legislatures  In 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  Illinois.  Florida,  and 
ether  States  have  expressed  great  dlssatlsfac- 
tld!.  with  the  present  policy.  Two  bills  which 
would  destroy  the  confidential  status  have 
b*.'t  u   Introduced  In  Congress. 

If  this  area  of  secrecy,  which  has  some 
;i^-'.flratlon,    is    opened    up    to    the    public 

.f  V  the  effect  will  be  profound  in  other 
atfeiicles  which  have  no  law  to  sanction  their 
cot'.'.eiUnienLs  " 

We  believe,  with  Mr.  Pope,  that  the  weight 
if  ;  ui)lic  Interest  lies  against  secrecy.  We 
h  i)e  that  Congress  will  act  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  legislatures  In  Georgia 
<i:-ri  r.fher  States  which  wish  to  allow  the 
sea.-vhiight  of  public  scrutiny  on  expendi- 
tures of  these  vast  sums  of  money.  The 
}./«><  pie  have  a  right  to  know  how  their  money 
ii>  ^pent. 


Sileace  Costmg  Ike  a  Trial  Ron 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaicoir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11.  19S1 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Oregon  primary  law  a  thousand  voters 
may  by  petition  have  the  name  of  any 
registered  voter  of  their  party  placed  on 
the  ballot  as  a  nominee  for  President. 
The  Oregon  law  provides: 

The  name  of  any  candidate  for  a  party 
nomination  of  President  or  Vice  President 
shall  be  printed  on  said  ballots  upon  the 
written  request  of  said  candidate  •  •  • 
or  upon  the  petition  of  1 .000  supporters  who 
!.rp  registered  voters  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
cl  the  political  party  to  which  said  candi- 
date belong5. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  olBcial  candidate  must  under 
thi.s  .section  be  a  registered  member  of 
the  party.  In  Oregon  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  a  movement  on  foot  by  both  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  to  have 
General  Elsenhcsrer's  name  placed  oo 
the  Oregon  ballot  in  the  primary  eteo- 
tion  to  be  held  in  May  next  year  u  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.    However, 
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under  the  provision  of  our  law.  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  his  official  party 
registration  made  known. 

I  am  including  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks a  portion  of  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday,  July 
29,  written  by  Robert  C.  Albright  where 
the  Oregon  situation  is  discussed: 
Silence  Costing  "Iki"  a  Ium.  Run 
(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 
A  gimmick  in  the  Oregon  election  laws  is 
Jolting  plans  of  independents  in  both  parties 
to   malic   that    State's   May    16   Presidential 
trials  the  pay-ofl  primary  for  General  Eisen- 
hower. 

The  stage  was  all  set  to  enter  Eisenhower's 
name  in  the  Oregon  primaries,  with  or  with- 
out his  consent.  All  that  was  needed,  most 
thought,  were  the  signatures  of  1.000  Oregon 
voters. 

Democratic  State  Senator  Thomas  R.  Ma- 
houey  already  had  announced  he  was  start- 
ing to  circulate  a  Democratic  petition  for 
Elsenhower.  Independent  Republicans  were 
planning  a  similar  move. 

State  election  oflBcials  Informally  .suggested 
that  the  sponsors  had  better  take  a  second 
look  not  only  at  the  election  law,  but  at 
court  Interpretations  of  It. 

Then  It  came  out.  Eisenhower's  name  can 
be  entered  all  right,  even  without  his  con- 
sent, but  there's  one  big  proviso;  He  must 
be  a  registered  member  of  the  political  party 
u:3der  which  his  name  Is  proposed. 

If  Eisenhower  is  formally  affiliated  with 
either  political  party,  he  hasn't  yet  said  so. 
If  he  Is  going  to  come  out  and  state  his  po- 
litical affiliation— a  highly  doubtful  specula- 
tion—he can  get  on  the  ballot  simply  by 
filing  a  written  request. 

The  petition  which  developed  because  the 
primary  law  itself  had  a  sleeper. 
Here's  how  the  law  read: 
"The  name  of  any  candidate  for  a  party 
nomination  of  President  or  Vice  President 
shall  be  printed  on  said  ballots  upon  the 
written  request  of  said  candidate  •  •  • 
or  upon  the  petition  of  1.000  supporters  who 
are  registered  voters  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
of  the  political  party  to  which  said  candidate 
belongs." 

The  catch  Is  in  those  last  eight  words. 
The  petitioners  would  have  to  know  he  be- 
longed to  their  party,  and  as  of  this  date 
they  don't. 

The  State  supreme  court  removed  any 
doubt  about  the  requirement  in  1928.  The 
court  ruled,  in  the  case  of  State  of  Oregon 
versus  William  Boyer:  "The  official  candi- 
date must,  under  this  section,  be  a  registered 
member  of  the  party." 

a  PLUG  rOR  HOFFMAN 

Oregon  Young  Republicans  are  trying  to 
persuade  Senator  Watn*  Morse,  Republican, 
of  Oregon,  to  let  them  enter  a  favorite-son 
slate  in  his  name  in  the  primary,  on  the 
theory  that  he  could  hold  the  delegation 
for  Ike  or  some  other  forward-looking  can- 
didate. 

On  his  recent  trip  back  home,  a  delegation 
of  Independent  Republicans  used  this  argu- 
ment:  "It's  our  best  chance  of  preventing  a 
victory  for  Taft  in  the  State  primary.  If 
Republicans  spilt  up  behind  different  candi- 
dates. Taft  will  surely  beat  the  field." 

MoHsa  discouraged  the  idea.  He  thanked 
them  for  the  nice  compliment,  but  said  he 
had  no  illusions  about  his  role  in  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Instead  of  working  for  a 
candidate.  Moasa  told  them.  "Work  for  the 
election  of  forward-looking  delegates  to  the 
Republican  convention  who  can  be  counted 
on  to  support  some  such  progressive-minded 
men  for  the  nomination  as  Eisenhower,  E»aul 
Hoffman,  or  Jim  Duff." 

It  ^as  the  first  time.  In  recent  months 
anyway,  that  former  Marshall  Plan  Adminis- 
trator  Hoffman  had  been  mentioned  as  a  1952 


GOP  possibility.  Senator  Durr  bad  been 
discussed  mainly  as  a  cog  in  the  draf  t-Klaen- 
hower  drive. 

M(MtsK  put  Eisenhower's  name  first,  but 
reminded  Oregon  Young  Republicans: 
"There  are  others,  too."  You  see,  no  ons 
yet  has  It  In  writing  that  the  general  will 
be  any  more  available  politically  than  he 
was  In  1948. 

Back  In  Washington  Morsk  wrote  Oregon 
supporters  to  the  same  effect. 

"The  Republican  Party  must  pick  a  win- 
ner this  time,"  he  said.  "I  am  satisfied  we 
coulci  win  easily  with  Elsenhower,  Hoffman, 
or  Duff.  I  am  sure  we  cannot  win  with  a 
nominee  selected  by  the  reactionary  wing  of 
the  party." 


Silver  Uamg  Seen  in  Cloud  Over  Iran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  ROGERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
today  a  news  article  appearing  in  the 
Amarillo  iTex.)  News-Globe.  This 
article  is  of  Interest  to  all  of  us. 

Silver  LmtNC  Seen  in  Cloud  Over  Iean 
A  silver  lining  Is  appearing  through  the 
dark  clouds  overhanging  Europe  and  Iran. 
Col.  Lawrence  Hagy  and  Gen.  Ernest  O. 
Thompson  told  members  of  the  American 
Business  Club  yesterday  In  the  Herring 
Hotel.  Hagv  returned  recently  from  Europe. 
where  he  attended  the  Third  World  Petro- 
leum Congress  at  The  Hague. 

General  Thompson,  member  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  and  American  repre- 
sentative to  the  congress,  agreed  with  Hagy 
that  Gen.  Dwight  Elsenhower  is  the  man  of 
the  hour  In  the  wwld  today.  Thompson, 
home  convalescing  from  a  serious  illness, 
said  he  Just  dropped  in  to  hear  Hagy.  who 
presented  the  program. 

"I  retvumed  to  America  more  optimistic 
over  the  world  situation  than  at  any  time 
since  the  end  of  the  war,"  Hagy  said.  "I 
spent  some  time  with  General  Eisenhower, 
and  I  honestly  believe  he  is  the  only  man 
In  the  world  who  can  pull  Eiorope  up  by  the 
boot  straps  and  avert  another  war." 

Eisenhower  doesn't  think  Russia  wants  to 
fight,  Hagy  said.  Elsenhower  wants  only 
6  or  8  months  more  to  whip  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  Into  shape,  and  the  Russian 
bear  wil  be  stopped  in  Europe. 

Hagy  labeled  the  Iranian  oil  situation  as 
England's  greatest  blimder.  He  traced  Eng- 
land's domination  of  its  colonies  while  Eng- 
land "wae  the  greatest  power  in  the  world 
and  how  she  has  lost  out.  He  revealed  that 
England  gave  Iran  only  35  percent  of  Its  oil 
revenue,  while  America  gives  Iraq  50  percent. 
He  said  England  refused  to  renegotiate,  and 
the  "roof  fell  In." 

Hagy  said  Iran  definitely  will  be  unable 
to  operate  the  huge  refinery  and  its  oU  fields, 
and  he  doubts  that  Russia  has  the  technical 
knowledge  to  step  in  and  run  the  operations. 
Also.  Russia  could  not  benefit  from  the 
Iranian  oil  fields  because  she  has  no  tanker 
fleet  and  no  waterways  to  Russia.  There  are 
no  railroads  and  no  pipelines  into  Russia. 

Hagy  said  he  Is  disappointed  In  England, 
bu.  optimistic  tbat  eventually  the  Nation 
wUl  solve  Its  crlElx  H«  pointed  out  that 
Rome  and  England  dominated  the  world 
for  hundreds  of  years  and  both  have  fallen. 
Now  tbe  United  SUtea  is  In  the  same  posi- 
tion, but  we  are  paying  the  way  Instead  of 
taking  from  others. 


"Socialism  has  killed  tba  EngUabmanI 
incentive  to  work."  Hagy  said.  "It  is  &  SO-SO 
bet  that  the  labor  goT«mment  will  be  de- 
feated In  the  next  election  but  It  will  tak9 
years  to  cvire  the  Ills  of  socialism." 

There  is  Utile  war  talk  In  Europe,  Hagy 
said.  The  people  think  America  is  building 
for  war.  They  can't  understand  America's 
armament  program  unless  it  Is  to  wage  war. 
"I  tried  to  tell  them  we  are  trying  to  avert 
war,  not  wage  war,  but  they  couldn't  see  tt 
that  way,"  he  said. 

Hagy  praised  the  Marshall  plan  but  said 
he  wonders  If  the  people  of  Europe  realise  Its 
importance  to  the  recovery  of  their  variotu 
countries.  He  said  Prance  today  Is  pro- 
ducing 40  percent  more  manufactured  goods 
than  before  the  war.  Italy  Is  In  the  midst 
of  a  building  boom  comparable  to  that  in 
Amarillo. 

"The  entire  world  wants  American  dollars 
and  they'll  do  anything  to  get  them,"  Hagy 
said  "Why  in  London  I  could  order  a  large 
stealt  served  in  my  room  while  Englishmen 
get  about  2  ounces  ol  meat  a  week.  I  could 
buv  cloth  in  English  stores  and  get  a  rebate 
in  English  money.  Prices  In  England  aren't 
out  of  line  but  In  France  and  Italy  they  are 
sky  high." 

Discussing  the  World  Petroleum  Congress. 
n&zy  said  there  were  2.500  i-epresentatlves 
from  nearly  every  oil-producing  nation  In 
the  world  present  exchanging  ideas  and  dis- 
cussing their  problems. 

"If  we  could  arrange  more  such  meetings, 
I  belive  the  problems  ol  the  world  could  be 
solved,"  Hagy  declared. 

"Do  you  know  who  was  the  best-known 
man  at  the  conference."  Hagy  queried?  "It 
wa«  Gen.  Ernest  O.  Thompson.  Men  from 
even'  country  wanted  to  see  and  talk  with 
hlm'and  when  he  was  taken  111  he  was  vUlted 
in  his  hotel  room  by  delegations  from  many 
natlcTis  who  wanted  his  advice." 

General  Thompson  said  he  was  elated  that 
Averell  Harrtm&n  was  dlspatohed  to  Iran 
aiid  that  he  has  been  successful  In  reopening 
negotiations   between  England  and   Iran. 

"It  may  cost  us  money  getting  Into  the  oil 
squabble,  hut  money  is  a  lot  cheaper  than 
the  lives  of  otir  American  boys,"  Thompson 
declared. 

Gordon  QUI  was  in  charge  of  the  program, 
arranged  by  Lew  Fields. 

Blair  Jones  was  introduced  as  a  new  mem- 
ber. 


Salary  Iiaeases  for  Federal  Esnitojecs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or  MASsscKuszns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Jidy  31, 1951 
Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  in  the 
Recced,  I  include  th«  following  stote- 
ment  I  made  to  the  Post  Office  and  avil 
Service  Committee: 

I  have  talked  with  committee  members 
BO  many  times  about  thU  matter  that  I  feel 
I  must  apologue  for  again  burdening  the 
members  with  my  views. 

It  seems  to  me  tbat  any  increase  granted 
should  be  on  a  permanent  basts.  Temporary 
legislation  of  this  type  U  erttemely  unsatia- 
lactory  and  U  very  unrealistic. 

I  hope  tbe  conunlttee  will  give  every  con- 
Blderatlon  to  the  matter  of  eliminating  the 
lower  grades.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  ad- 
justment should  also  be  made  m  salary  for 
those  employees  who  have  entered  the  serv- 
ice since  July  1,  1945. 


'i.-^.Wr     '>m^ 
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I  «o  Dot  ««Bt  afUn  to  rvpMt  tbt  many 
polBti  I  bav*  BMd*  on  »  grcikt  many  occa- 
sion wtth  M>twt»»«'-  of  thla  coomlttM.  I 
thtnk  probably  aioat  of  foa  •>«  ivry  familiar 
wtth  vy  poiWIon.  Lrt  ma  eoDdudc  by  r«- 
psallin  tbat  any  tnciMti  grantad  stiould  be 
OB  a  pvaaaaaat  baila. 

rtuUUy.  I  <k>  not  «•  harm  most  of  tbCM 
enplofaat  art  abla  to  provMs  for  tbetr  faml- 
Uh  vtth  tba  axUamely  blch  cost  of  Uvlng 
ttet  «•  IMT*  and  that  In  all  probaMltty  ia 
gola^  tt>  lacrMMC.  Ttwy  bav«  flwn  lonf  and 
faltkfvl  1 1ll*  ami  ba««  always  been  pa- 
trtoMc  eo— ctentloos,  and  valuabl*  employ- 
eaa.  Ttoy  haw  always  bsen  tbera  vbcn  tb« 
tbem  and  tbey  hav*  always 
Mow  it  is  thetr  hour  of  ns«d  and 
pM^Ue  must  raapood  to  tbem.  Tbey  ask 
bat  fair  {day  snd  wr  nxvst  see  tbat 
tbsy  are  goaraatacd  the  Justice  tb«y  deserre. 
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KXTBiSION  OF  REMARKS 

flOR.  OTTO  L  PASSHAN 

or  LomauKa 

'  BtfBBB9BCTATXVB 
.  7«ly  it.  1951 

Ifr.  PAHBMiM.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
MCHtntod  WMcliMirdy  that  the 
or  fliioridw  to  puUte  «»ter  sup- 
TMidtilnft  6S  pereoit  radnetkm  in 
of  tooth  deeaj.    Rcaemrch 
U»t  wbcre  flBortdw  In  a  con- 
of  OO0  put  per  mlQkm  exist 
ti  m  vmter  emply  tooth  decay 
li  einidaity  hmer  than  in 
wtth    no    flnogMee.    Oonlndled 
bf    the    introduction    of 
Mtti  bclnsi  sboot  the 


wtth   imKh   eoeh   m   the 
Pantil  Aaodntton.  ttie  Amer- 
WUbc    Beelth    AMoetmtten,    the 
Unttid  BtatetFuhOe  Bnlth  Serrice,  the 
Water  Wwka  Aandattoo,  the 
of   State   and   Territorial 


this  practice. 

bIf  alter  com- 

liv  expert  wwnin1tt>f  w 

fitiM        ^^ 

of  Hh  ooBtviBad  floor!' 

ilaznBd  m  194S  were  not 

mil  aftw  the  OUtiiet  or  Co- 

hadiot  had  been  deared  W  the 

ofttoBndvei.    m  ICa  bearincs 

of  the 

for  the  Dli- 

rf  W>H.  tbe  Qlitrtel  of  Oohi- 


stituted  only  10  percent  of  the  country  s 
population.  In  spite  of  this  great  effort 
to  provide  the  needed  care,  the  Peder.tl 
Ooverament  is  continuing;  to  spend 
$40,000,000  annually  for  reparative  den- 
tal serrtces  for  our  veterans  Further- 
more, our  people  are  spending  $1,000  - 
000.000  annually  for  denul  health  serv- 
ices, yet  less  than  one-half  of  them 
receive  adequate  dental  care.  Ths 
situation  relates  proportionately  to  ihe 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  water  fluoridation  program  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  double-edged. 
First,  residents  of  the  District  will  rf- 
cei\e  direct  benefits  by  a  rtductiun  of 
tooth  decay  by  two-thirds,  and.  second. 
the  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
other  cities  and  communities  of  the 
Nation  to  Institute  this  valuable  health 
program. 

Water  fluoridation  can  be  broueht  to 
our  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
a  very  modest  cost.  $130,000.  It  will 
reduce  tooth  decay  by  two-thirds.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  postpone  the 
prompt  and  widespread  application  of 
this  preventive  measure. 


TW  Greeks  Kaow  How  To  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IM  THE  HOnSI  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVBS 

Tueiday.July  31.  1951 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leaye  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
eludOng  an  article  by  Harold  H.  Martin 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  of  July 
T,  lt51.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
aerre  the  Greek  Army  in  their  battle 
ftg»*n*Tt  communism  in  northern  Greece 
In  194D.  I  can  vouch  for  the  sentiments 
in  this  article. 


Know  How  It)  Dia — EvniT  Hil- 

Haasasnfo  Rasa  Acaoes  trb  Kobsam 

Bills  Wmm  a  1.800-TsAa-OLO  W4>LtKs  Tka- 

omoK  BaiJiu  Bm — Am  Ltxx  Lboitidas 

■T  TnoucorrLaa,  Wrtrr  Sow  or  Gazscz  la 

•iMAor  Tb  Db  BcrOBs  Toeuumq  l  I»cb  to 


(By  Harold  H.  Bfartln) 

m  KoMU.-^Among  tbem  ar« 
Mg,  dvk  man  from  Crete,  bandsome  and 
amcmg  tbem  also  are  caUn. 
men  Iran  Tbssmly.  and  steady 
wvrj  sure  of  tbemselTss  In  bat- 
tla.  and  ctavMr  men  from  tbe  PaloponnesuB. 
and  tall  blond  mntmtaln  men  trcan  tbe  vil- 
lages at  l^trus,  tougb  sfid  long  enduring, 
■acta  tn  little  ways  la  different  from  the 
am  a  Varmonter  differs  from  an  Ala- 
ra  are  vartattais  In  tbelr  speech, 
|s,  and  In  tba  bouncing  dances 
tiMf  patfutM  wbea.  aftar  tbe  flgbtlng  is  oTcr. 
wstoia  tbalr  sptrlta  wltb  good  Oreck 
But  tn  soaae  rsapeets  all  tbe  men  of 
battalion  now  flgbtlng  In  Korea 
aa.  All  ramembor  tbat  once  long 
aie  la  Atttea  tbe  Srat  great  democracy  was 
and  that  for  almoat  ijOOO  years  their 
oeostry  baa  tougbt  against  oppreaslon 
^anny.    wkathar    It    stemmed    from 


fomo  which  eon- 


do  not  wauOm  wby  tbey  left  tbelr 

villegM    In    ttta    mooatatas    of 

and  traveled  around   tbe  world   to 


nght  They  know.  For  tbem.  who  fought 
CoramunUU  for  tong  years  In  their  own  land 
!ri  .  ne  of  the  bloodiest  clvU  wars  in  history, 
there  was  no  other  choice  a  freedom -loving 
p««.<ple  could  make. 

"When  a  dangerous  beast  Is  abroad  In  the 
world."  a  Greek  officer  said,  "he  must  be 
klllpd.  no  matter  wbether  he  approaches 
y  ur  door  or  that  of  one  far  off." 

To  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans,  and  to 
many  of  the  other  nations  fighting  here,  the 
war  111  Korea  Is  a  dirty,  bloody,  Indecisive 
business  the  wisdom  of  which  may  be  holly 
debated  To  the  Greeks  It  Is  a  holy  crusade. 
In  the  years  of  their  own  terrible  war  of 
brr.ther  aatalnst  brother,  they  learned  to  hate 
Ctinimunist.s  of  any  race  with  a  fierce.  Im- 
placable hate.  They  have  come  here  to  kill, 
and  they  carry  out  their  mission  with  more 
skill,  perhaps,  than  any  other  troops  in 
Korea 

They  are  the  old  pros  of  th's  war.  For  11 
years  they  have  been  fighting  in  mountain 
countr;.  first  against  Germans  and  Italians. 
then  against  their  own  Reds,  and  they  fight 
with  a  fozUke  sagacity,  a  battle  know-how 
that  few  other  troops  can  match.  Their 
general,  Dascarolis,  and  their  colonel,  Das- 
calopouloB,  are  old  flgtatera,  skUled  In  com- 
bat, but  they  do  not  give  much  advice  to  the 
tattallon  coramsnder.  Dtonyslus  Arbousis, 
for  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arbousis  in  one  of  the 
world's  great  experts  on  mountain  warfare 
and  the  tactics  of  tbe  CXimmunists  in  the 
field.  The  rank  and  file  are  younger  and  less 
experienced,  but  they  bum  wltb  the  same 
hatred  of  the  Communists  and  tbe  same 
pride  In  the  fighting  tradition  of  their  race. 
This  hatred  and  this  pride  go  deep.  They 
are  bred  into  them. 

When  Apoetas  Stathlas,  a  young  lieuten- 
ant, was  killed,  his  father  wrote  to  Arbousis: 
"Di:ak  Colonc:  As  a  father,  I  feel  deep 
sorrow,  but  ss  a  Gree.k  I  am  proud  that  my 
son  gave  his  life  for  his  country,  his  religion, 
and  for  human  liberty. 

"Our  ancestors  used  to  say  tbat  holler 
than  mother  or  father,  greater  than  all  else 
in  the  world.  Is  a  man's  duty  to  his  home- 
land. Uy  son  believed  those  words.  Today 
Is  the  25th  of  March.  All  Greeks  are  very 
proud  of  this  day  which  marks  their  liber- 
ation from  tbe  Turks.  My  own  feelings  are 
rather  confused.  There  are  moments  when 
I  feel  desperate,  knowing  I  shall  never  again 
see  my  son  celebrating  with  his  comrades 
this  day  of  Greek  Independence.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  help  being  proud  when 
I  think  tbat  my  son.  by  his  gallant  death, 
proved  himself  true  to  the  example  of  the 
heroes  who  gave  us  otir  freedom  from 
tyranny.  The  village  In  which  I  and  my  son 
were  born  Is  tbe  village  of  Atbanaslos  Diakoa 
I  Dlakos  was  a  hero  at  tbe  Greek  revolt 
against  tbe  Turks].  My  mother,  whom  the 
Communista  killed  8  years  ago,  at  tbe  age  of 
103.  was  a  niece  of  Dlakas.  When  be  was  a 
little  boy  In  acbool.  my  son  was  cboeen  to 
put  the  flowers  upcm  tbe  bero'e  grsve.  And 
now  my  son  Is  dead.  Be  has  fulfilled  bis 
destiny  ss  a  Greek,  and  as  a  descendant  of 
Dlakas.    Let  us  be  proud  of  blm." 

Prom  tiny  Kolandra.  in  Macedonia,  Joan 
Nyktaa.  mother  of  George,  writes  in  waver- 
ing script: 

"Sn  Coansaimsa:  With  deep  sorrow  I  re- 
ceived your  lettsr  tiling  me  of  the  death 
at  my  dear  son.  It  wauU  be  a  lie  if  I  told 
you  that  anything  In  tbe  world  would  make 
us  forget  that  be  will  never  come  back  to 
bis  village,  to  bis  wtte,  bis  babies,  and  to  me. 
But  I  am  proud  of  b^  for  be  dlad  fighting 
against  tyranny,  agatnat  crime,  and  for  the 
peace  at  thm  world.  Btr  Oommauder,  I  beg 
of  you,  baeaoee  be  aleepe  ao  lar  away,  when 
you  oome  near  the  place  vtaera  he  la  burled, 
will  you  klae  the  eroM  upon  hla  grave,  and 
teU  blm  tbat  the  Urn  eooMa  from  Ids  father 
and  Ms  BoUMr,  troak  bli  trtft  and  lili  two 
llttla  girla  wbo  wlU  farrrer  honor  hlai.  My 
eyes  are  full  of  tears.    I  have  not  tbe  courage 
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to  write  more.    May  God  bless  you  and  all 
jour  gallant  men." 

And  from  Chiistos  Mechoe,  of  Pendolokoe: 

"With  sorrow  I  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
brother,  Socrates.  Nothing,  I  know,  can 
bring  back  to  me  the  good  comrade  I  have 
lost.  But  I  am  proud  that  he  died  fighting 
against  those  Communist  criminals  who  seek 
to  annihilate  from  the  world  all  kindness  and 
all  peace.  And  I  am  glad  that  tn  that  far- 
off  city  of  Pusan  the  Greek  cross  upon  his 
grave  will  stand  as  a  symbol  uf  the  will  of  tbe 
Greeks  to  fight,  anywhere  in  all  the  world, 
for  civilization  and  for  liberty." 

The  will  of  the  Greeks  to  fight  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  In  many  a  fierce  conflict 
here  In  Korea — demonstrated  with  such  fer- 
vor that  the  Ssventh  Cavalry  Regiment, 
which  Itself  cherishes  a  proud  tradition  that 
goes  back  to  Custer  and  the  Little  BI3  Horn, 
l(X)ks  upon  them  not  as  attached  troops,  but 
£is  their  fourth  battalion.  In  a  Joyful  cere- 
mony on  Greek  Independence  day.  Col.  Wil- 
liam A.  Harris,  colorful  commander  cf  th" 
Seventh,  presented  guidons,  hand-sewn  by 
the  ladles  of  the  regiment  back  In  Tokyo,  to 
each  of  the  Greek  companies,  and  gave  each 
man  of  the  Greek  battalion  the  Seventh's 
big  yellow  horse-head  patch  to  wear  on  his 
shoulder.  Touched  by  this  gesture,  the 
Greeks,  In  voices  made  vibrant  by  oyzo,  a 
powerful  spirit  of  which  they  are  very  fond, 
sang  a  roaring  Garry  Owen,  the  marching 
song  of  the  regiment,  anr'  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Arbousis  led  a  stampln?  dance  called  the 
gerakina  In  which  Harris  and  his  staff,  look- 
ing somewhat  discomfited,  took  part  in  the 
Interest  of  amicable  international  relations. 
The  Greeks  are  very  fond  of  Harris,  a  flam- 
boyant commander  who,  before  he  was  ro- 
tated, used  to  tour  the  front  In  a  Jeep  with 
a  cavalry  saddle  strapped  to  the  hood. 

"He  Is  somewhat  mad,  this  Harris."  they 
say  affectionately,  "but  that  la  good.  All 
good  fighting  men  are  a  little  crazy." 

Though  most  soldiers  are  quiet  and  intro- 
spective as  they  move  up  toward  the  battle 
lines,  the  Greeks  go  up  singing  lu.stlly,  bel- 
lowing, "O.  K.,  G.  I!  We  kill  Russky  Ko- 
reans!' to  tbe  American  soldiers  they  pass, 
and  drawing  their  hands  across  thetr  Adam's 
apples  while  making  a  harsh  rattling  noise, 
"k-r-r-rk,"  deep  In  their  throats  to  Indicate 
what  they  Intend  to  do  to  the  enemy.  Once 
they  move  Into  tbe  attack,  though,  this  Jubi- 
lant mood  leaves  tbem.  Tbey  work  sUently, 
coldly,  and  cautlotuly.  Tbey  admire  tbe 
valor  of  tbe  American  Marines,  tbe  French, 
and  the  Turks,  wbo  are  likely  to  attack  In  a 
headlong  frontal  assault,  but  ubey  consider 
this  fool-hardy  and  wasteful  of  men's  lives. 
Tbey  prefer  to  advance  by  fire  and  maneu- 
ver, moving  tn  qtilck,  short  dashes  from  tree 
to  tree,  from  rock  to  rock.  When  one  ap- 
proach to  an  enemy  position  draws  heavy  fire 
upon  his  men,  a  Greek  platoon  leader  does 
not  hesitate  to  pull  them  back  aiHl  try  an- 
other apin'oacb  until  he  finds  a  route  where 
tbe  fire  is  less  Intense.  Later,  be  will  de- 
scribe In  detail  tbe  manner  In  wblcb  be 
moved  his  men,  like  a  general  describing  tbe 
deployment  of  an  army. 

"I  proceeded  thus,"  a  mustaehed  equad 
leader  once  explained  to  Colonel  Harris. 
"Tbe  peak  where  the  enemy  machizte  gun 
was  located  was  very  small,  so  I  maneuvered 
my  men  4  yards  to  the  east.  6  yards  to  tbe 
north,  and  4  yards  to  tbe  west  again.  Thus 
I  was  able  to  come  upon  tbem  from  the 
rear." 

Tbe  Ore^  attitude  toward  tbe  frtmtal  as- 
sault stems  fnnn  tbelr  deep  evasion  to  un- 
neceeeary  shedding  of  Greek  blood.  Tbe  an. 
clent  glory  of  tbelr  country  died,  tbey  know, 
because  of  tbe  destruction  of  tbelr  man- 
power in  an  endlees  series  of  wars,  and  tbe 
life  of  a  single  Groak  soldier  today  la  cber- 
labed  by  bis  omeera.  Foolbardlnees  is  not 
encouraged,  and  tbe  man  wbo  unnecaaaaiUy 
cxpoees  bUnself  is  rebuked. 
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"The  Americans,"  said  Costas  Trlanda- 
fllUdes,  an  old  guerrilla  now  coverii^;  the 
Greek  battalion  for  tbe  Athens  Acropolis, 
"are  valiant  men.  but  in  tbe  view  of  the 
Greeks  tbey  are  not  very  cl«ver  in  the  attack. 
The  Greek  commander,  when  told  that  he 
must  take  a  hill  within  1  hour,  wiU  spend 
50  minutes  moving  his  men  up  slowly,  keep- 
ing tliem  protected  from  enemy  fire  as  much 
as  passible.  The  Americans  will  attempt  to 
take  tbe  hill  in  the  first  10  minutes.  Tney 
will  get  halfway  up.  suffering  heavy  casual- 
ties, and  then  they  will  be  dri\-en  l>ack  by 
a  counterattack.  They  will  charge  again 
and  again  until  they  take  the  hill,  but  the 
battalion  will  be  riddled.  The  Greey.s.  mov- 
ing with  more  care,  will  go  into  the  final  as- 
sault In  full  strength" 

Once  the  Greeks  reach  a  position  from 
which  they  can  make  their  final  onslaught 
they  cast  away  all  the  caution  they  have 
shown  in  the  approach.  Shouting,  "Aera. 
aera,  " — ■Storm,  storm" — a  fierce  war  cry 
\«'hich  used  to  terrify  the  Bulgarians,  they 
leap  from  the  earth  and  charge  intrepidly. 
"In  this  moment, '  they  say,  "bullets  respect 
the  brave  man.     He  who  hangs  back  is  hurt  ' 

Once  the  Greeks  come  hand  to  hand  with 
the  enemy  they  arc,  according  to  Trlandl- 
fillides,  very  calm,  very  sure  of  themselves, 
and  very  deadly. 

"It  is  an  atavism,"  he  says.  "It  is  In  their 
blood  since  the  days  when  men  fought  each 
other  with  short  swords  and  with  spears." 

When  a  Greek  is  kUled  in  hand-to-band 
combat  his  family  and  his  friends  consider 
that  he  died  gloriously  In  battle  for  the 
honor  of  Greece.  If  wounded  ot  killed  by 
mortar  or  artillery  fire,  their  sorrow  is  made 
more  bitter  by  a  deep  humiliation.  After 
one  fierce  fight  a  doctor  trf  the  Seventh  Cav- 
alry noticed  that  one  seriously  wounded 
Greek  was  sobbing  snd  mumbling  over  snd 
over  something  In  Greek  the  doctor  could 
not  understand. 

"First  time  I  ever  heard  a  Greek  carry  on 
so, "  he  said  to  s  medic.  "Usually  they  don't 
say  a  word." 

Triandafillides,  In  one  ccaoier  of  the  tent, 
overheard  the  doctor's  remark. 

"He  is  not  crying  because  of  his  woimd," 
Triandafillides  ^^laincd  In  bis  slow,  precise 
English.  "He  it  crying  because  it  was  not 
received  In  baUle.  He  Is  saying  "What  have 
I  doLe  tbat  this  sbamef  til  thing  must  happen 
to  me?* " 

"What  do  you  mean,  not  woumled  In 
battle?"  tbe  doctor  said.  "That's  a  mortar 
wound  If  I  ever  saw  one." 

Costas  shrugged.  "It  was  recti ved  while 
be  was  In  reserve,  out  of  sight  of  tbe  enemy. 
To  a  Greek  this  is  not  a  battle  wound.  This 
is  an  accident,  a  misfortune.  The  bayonet, 
tbe  grenade,  the  bullet  fired  by  an  enemy 
whom  you  are  approaching  face  to  face — 
from  these  you  receive  battle  wotmds." 

The  Greek  attitude  toward  any  woimd  Is 
extremely  casnaL  Tlielr  doctors  go  with 
them  Into  battle,  bandage  tbem  If  tbey  are 
bleeding,  and  as  Icmg  as  tbey  have  two  legs 
to  walk  on  and  one  hand  left  to  fight  wltb, 
tbey  continue  to  fight.  American  doctors 
have  been  dlsttirbed  to  find  on  tbe  bodies  of 
aertously  wounded  Greeks  a  half  doaen  old 
wounds  for  which  tbey  should  have  been 
bo^pltaUaed  days  before.  Tbey  are  also  ex- 
tremely dlfflcult  to  handle  when  tbey  reach 
collecting  stations  where  tbe  more  seriously 
wounded  are  sent  back  to  tbe  hospital.  On 
one  busy  morning  when  tbe  doctors  had 
ma«  than  tbey  could  attend  to  Immediately, 
a  Greek  captain  wltb  part  of  bis  neck  muscle 
shot  away  roae  from  tbe  UttCT  cxi  which  he 
was  lying. 

"X  am  aorry."  be  eald.  "I  do  not  have 
time  to  watt  for  teeatment.  Hie  flgbtlng 
continues  and  X  muat  return  to  my  com- 
pany." Tbey  bad  quite  a  struggle  getting 
blm  Into  an  amhalance. 

lIuHigh  an  Um  mcmben  cf  the  Greek  bat- 
talion are  utranety  capable  in  band-to- 


hant!  combat,  particularly  with  tbe  long, 
sharp  knives  which  they  carry  in  their  boots, 
in  viols tlon  of  the  rules  of  war  and  the 
orders  of  their  commanders,  two  or  three 
stand  out  as  notably  fierce  fighters 

One  is  Lieutenant  Missias.  of  Peter  Com- 
pany, a  thin,  fragile- locfkliig  little  man  who 
was  v'ounded  eight  timet  in  the  Greek  war 
and  twice  again  In  tills  one.  A  humorless 
fellow,  blind  In  one  eye,  itfter  one  action  he 
came  to  Triandafillides  iu  a  state  ol  agita- 
tion. 

"My  men  have  broken  10  rifles  upon  the 
heads  of  tbe  Chinese,"  he  said.  "I  hesitate 
to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
supply  offlc-er,  for  fear  he  shail  hold  me  re- 
f;pon.5lble  lor  their  cost" 

Costas,  a  man  who  does  possess  »•  sense 
of  humor,  told  Misslas  that  If  he  would  turn 
in  the  200  Chinese  rifles  his  men  had  col- 
lected after  the  battle,  he  lielleved  the 
supply  officer  would  be  satisfied 

Another  redoubtable  Greek  is  a  sergeant 
named  Kyros,  nicknamed  "The  KlUer."  a 
waspuh  little  man,  thin  and  hungry-looking, 
with  black  eyes  thst  glow  strangely  Xyros. 
an  expert  with  the  lonkhl — the  bayonet — 
fights  with  a  fierceness  thst  verges  on  in- 
sanity, and  his  extreme  savagery  i»  puKZ'ing 
even  to  his  mates,  who  figure  thst  his  family 
back  in  Greece  mtist  have  suffered  greatly  at 
Communist  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
auger  that  motivates  Warrant  Officer 
Christos  Svergos,  a  short,  stocky,  big-nosed 
mountain  man  from  Eptrus,  wbo  fights  \[\t 
an  angry  grizzly  l>ear  and  is  reported  to 
have  killed  30  Chinese  in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat, is  well  understood.  Three  of  Svergos' 
brothers  were  killed  by  the  Communists  tn 
the  Greek  <?ar. 

Warrant  Officer  Ptlchoyos.  an  extremely 
agile  dancer  of  the  geraklna  when  there  is 
no  fighting  to  be  done,  is  an  even  more  ssv- 
age  fighter  than  any  of  these.  Psichoyoe, 
commander  of  the  Greek  mortar  platoon, 
has  become  s  legend  in  tbe  battalion  lor  tne 
fits  of  rage  into  which  he  files  when  be 
thinks  bis  mortar  crews  are  not  thing  fast 
enough. 

"Apostolldta.  you  traitor."  be  bellowed  Into 
bis  radio  during  one  attack,  "you  dastard, 
you  Bulgarian,  why  do  you  dlsfaocor  Greece 
by  ceasing  to  fire  tbe  mortars?" 

"^ut,  sir  commander."  bis  mortar  sergeant 
replied,  distressed  at  being  addressed  as  a 
Bulgarian,  which  Is  tbe  worst  cpitbet  one 
Greek  can  apply  to  aaotber.  "tbe  Greeks  and 
tbe  Koreans  wbo  are  bringing  ammunition 
from  tbe  foot  of  tbe  hill  cannot  bring  sbatla 
as  fast  as  we  are  shooting." 

"You  Levantine,  Apoetolldes.  Toa  trai- 
tor." Pilcboyoe  shouted  In  a  frcnay.  "I 
command  you,  draw  your  platoL  Sboot  ana 
Greek  and  one  Korean,  men  tfielta  will  ba 
brought  swiftly  and  tbe  nuirtars  of  Greooi 
will  be  glorlooa." 

Fortunately  for  the  ammunltton  bearers. 
ApostoUdes  did  not  receive  this  order.  As 
Psichoyoe  shouted,  a  bullet  amaahed  his 
Trumanikl— the  Greeks  call  a  walkie-talkie 
radio  a  "Little  Trtunan" — and  be  bellowed 
bis  order  mto  a  tangle  of  tubes,  wires,  and 
Bhattered  metal. 

"For  some  moment  be  did  not  notice  that 
bis  Uttle  Truman  bad  been  Ut."  aald  Ooatas 
Trtandaflllldee.  wbo  wltnaaaed  the  incident, 
"and  coBttnued  to  sbont  epltbeta  at  Aposto- 
Udes.   Be  Is  a  very  strangi  man." 

Psichoyoe'  abuse  of  liia  serfeant  is  not 
unusual  in  tbe  Greek  battaUons.  Discipline 
is  barab.  and  aooettmes  ervel  wban  a  man 
fouls  up.  An  oOoCT  may.  wltliout  fear  at 
being  dteetfrilned  bbaaelf.  cnrae  his  men. 
kick  tbem.  beat  tbem  with  eti^a.  or  OkwC 
tbem  If  tbey  e&ow  signs  ct  eowardlee  In 
battle.  But  tbe  good  aoUUaia  live  on  tanos 
of  conaMeraUe  intimacy  wltH  their  oAens. 
Tbey  may  vMt  tbem  in  tbdr  tents.. ttrtnk 
with  tbem,  eat  with  tbem.  or  jokt  wltb 
wtth  ecoipteta  infcmaltty. 
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., nr*    Arbo««i»,    -WM    rt«tot 

IM  mM  Umti  w*  no  tMd  loUUen — only 

jami      IX  you  art  kind  to  your  men. 

S2Ml  tnmt  xbtm  vcU.  and  art  Utem  »  good 
dftiiipl*.  they  will  foHo»  you.  Tou  do  not 
■hout  at  th«n.  traltcM^  why  do  you  not 
■chtr  Tou  say  tnatead.  •follow  me  and  we 
wtU  kill  the  enemy  '  " 

Arbmats'  nickname  amon^  the  troopa  U 
"the  Hr»t  Scout."  which  U  a  high  compU- 
i^nt.  alnoe  the  Orecks.  with  their  guerrUla 
background,  euuslder  scouting  and  i>a trolling 
one  of  the  finer  of  the  warlike  arta. 

Aceordlnf  to  MaJ.  James  a  Webel.  8-3  of 
Um  aamath  Cavalry  Beglmcnt.  they  are  In- 
cndlbly  lood  at  It.  When  an  Ame^lcan 
p«tfoi  goea  out.  It  k««f»  (olng  until  it  dran 
fin.  and  then,  unleaa  It  is  led  by  an  extremely 
eapftMe  patrol  leader.  It  retuma  with  a  faiily 
basy  Me«  of  where  the  fire  was  coming  from. 
Tbc  Oreeks.  who  are  old  hsuda  at  thU  busl- 
DMB,  keep  moving  In  untU  they  are  sur- 
roun<lad  on  three  stdca.  and  while  his  rlfle- 
mea  cover  him  with  fire,  the  patrol  leader 
enwli  about  i  ntll  be  has  ptn-pcdnted  on  his 
map  where  each  gun  position  Is  located.  The 
patrol  then  returns  with  data  at  great  ralue 
to  the  S-3  In  planning  future  operations. 

Tbe  Oreeks  are  nrf  carefiU  about  making 
aeeorate  patrol  reports.  When  Lt.  Khondro- 
ytamus  Koostandinos  returned  from  the  first 
patitd  made  by  the  Oreeks.  Arbousls  asked 
Htm  the  number  ot  enemy  his  men  had 
klUad. 
IklUitfana.  My  mi  gMiit  kUlad  one."  aatd 
w^  ■aneh  firing  and 
othen.  Bat  only  theee 
two  I  aav  die.    I  wlU  iwt  make  a  false  re- 


-Aad  your  loasas?'* 

**OKtartttiiatety.  str  commander.  I  lost  my 


when  the  bettaUoo  mored  into  tbe 
the  paaol  had  had  Its  fire  fi^rht. 
totmd  IS  enemy  dead. 

_  battalion  arrived  In  Korea  Ln 
but  saw  no  hard  fighting  untU 
Unlike  aooM  of  the  other  foreign 
doming  tbe  United  Nations  forces  In 
It  was  no  plekad  groi^  of  votuoteers. 
aii  cMUnary  battalkm  oat  of  a  Ch«ek 
v'lwut^   tts  oAoeis   ware   specially 
i*.rf  anig  on  ttaafec  eoaabat  rw  firiti  but 
a  imis  Kigttsh. 
t0  saMI   a    wbote 


tbe  end.  aad  tbe  Oraek  OovenuBcnt, 

of  tbe  SBillions  of  draebmas  such  an 

voold  coat,  cut  tbe  eomplement 

to  1.080 

was  a  iiaaon  tat  tb*  plan  to  send 

battalion  laataad  of  a  specially  se- 

l^oup.  tboofh  tboueands  of  Oreeks 

the  Amerteaa  BnbasiT.  trying  to 

•X)ur  toeanmant.*'  said  Trtanda- 

"Mt  that  If  a  battaUon  erf  the  Oreek 

10  good  as  a  battalion  of  vol- 

we  bad  no  amy.     We  also 

to  see  bow  well  the 

eaa  flcbt  with  tbe 

tiMjr  proTldad  us  After  World  War 


ei  tte  gseaalfc  Oavatoy. 
If  ha  wtmVt  torn  •  «■»  of  (orwign 

thai  the  Gkaafea  ba 
that  thar  had  baao  flfhtlnc  •Imost 
illy  tor  a  iaasdi  and  war*  tbertf  or* 


be  standing  by,  a  hatau  that  came  '.i  an  /)- 
rupt  end  when  a  Grw-k  Boldier  wis  t--::.\y.-^ 
driving  happily  about  in  the  Jerp  f  the  tii- 
vtslon  peraounel  'fflfir.  Their  app*".:*-  f  r 
oUve  oil  wa-s  ln.satiable.  bfina;  pxcecdcd  >:..y 
by  the  Thallander.^  veaniinK  f<  r  h  t  >.ir.rc>. 
and  this  was  a  burd.^!.  on  thp  qr.  irtf  rmaster. 
It  wM  noted,  thruyh.  :,h<it  m  the  coldest 
weather  they  kept  thpni.se!'.es  cleAu.  break- 
ing the  ice  In  rivers  to  wiish  their  .shirts  and 
bathing  themselves  In  streams  when  loe  lined 
the  water's  edge  It  was  also  noticed,  as 
the  month  wore  on.  that  with  the  ai;illty  ff 
gnats,  they  could  carry  heavy  maciune  ainns 
and  recolUesa  75's  up  hiils  which  left  .•Vmer- 
Ican  soldiers,  burdened  onlv  with  a  rirte  and 
grenades,  panting,  and  rubber-legged 

After  their  firs:  bis;  ftgftt  ail  nnnnr  Irrita- 
tions weie  fon;otten.  On  Hill  381.  we^t  if 
Echon,  3,000  Chinese,  supfx^rted  by  niorTar>. 
made  a  night  attack  upcn  the  GreeK.*  du^: 
In  on  the  slopes  of  this  sharp- topped  peak. 
Fighting  b«can  at  midnl.;ht  and  rat;f'd  fur 
4  hours.  Three  times  the  Chinese  reached 
the  top  and  three  tinaea  thf  Greeks  drrve 
them  off  with  bayonets,  knives,  sun  b'itrs. 
and  fists.  At  dawn  only  15  dead  Chinese 
were  found,  but  the  snowy  slnites  w^re 
streaked  with  bloody  trails  where  the 
Chinese  had  dragged  away  their  wounded 
and  their  dead.  The  hill  was  vital  to  the 
defense  of  the  sector,  for  it^  loss  w<  uld  have 
exposed  the  flank  of  another  battallnn  and 
probably  would  have  made  it  necessary  !  ir 
the  whole  regiment  to  fall  back 

After  that  fight  no  man  could  question 
the  valor  of  the  Greeks  in  the  presence  of  a 
trooper  of  the  Seventh  without  jjettlne  his 
nose  busied.  The  afTection  between  the 
Oarry  Owen  and  its  fourth  battalion  deep- 
ened as  the  regiment  fought  on  Into  the 
spring,  with  the  Greeks  fighting  magnifl- 
centiy  both  in  attack  and  defense 

The  regiment  expressed  Its  appreciatlin 
In  the  big  celebration  on  Greek  Independence 
Day.  when  General  Rldgway  and  all  the  high 
brass  of  the  corps  carae  to  decorate  the 
Greeks  who  had  performed  mast  valiantly, 
with  Distinguished  Service  Crosses  and  Sil- 
ver Stars. 

That  made  the  Greeks  feel  good.  But  the 
thing  that  pleased  them  most  came  late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  all  the  brass  had  gone. 
Saaa*  troopers  of  the  Seventh  were  around. 
)ittT»»*Ttg  to  the  Greeks  singing  to  tbe  music 
of  accordion  and  guitar  Then  the  troopers 
started  sinking  the  regmiental  song.  Garry 
Owen.  One  verse  of  it  goes;  'We  are  Irish, 
Scotch  and  thrifty.  Sergeant  Flynn  "  The 
troopers  sang  thai  one;  "We  are  Irish,  Greek 
and  thrifty,  Sersfeant  Flynn."  And  another 
one  starts: 

"Look  St  Cameron  and  O'Brien. 

Sergeant  riynn. 
With  a  smllo.  they're  fighting,  dying. 
Sergeant  Flynn." 

And  they  changed  that  one  to  -Uvln  at 
Prokas  and  Pagonla.  Sergeant  Flynn  ■ 

That  made  the  Oreeks  very  happy,  very 
happy  hadeed. 

And  the  next  time  they  went  Into  an 
attack,  though  many  of  them  still  used  the 
oM  war  about.  "Aera!"  some  of  them  were 
bellowing  a  new.  strange  cry  In  heavy  Hel- 
lenic ao^nts  they  were  yelling.  "Garry 
Owi'U." 


Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit 
aii  article  by  the  Marine  News,  of  New 
York,  published  in  the  Washington  Post. 
of  even  date,  as  follows: 

Know  Youe  Waterwats— Watxrways  of 

Tomorrow 
Euroj^)ean  nations,  with  but  a  fraction  of 
the  wealch  of  America,  develop  their  water- 
wav.'^  to  th«"  ultimate  Owing  to  necessity  lor 
ei  onomv  they  learned  long  ago  that  no  oth«T 
iiipthod  of  transportation  can  even  approach 
Ti:e  l;;fw  cost  of  moving  certain  materials  and 
i.T'iductri    over   waterways 

The  proposed  New  Orleans  Tidewater 
canal,  the  authorized  Sacramento  deep  wa- 
ter ship  canal,  the  Cross-Florida  canal;  the 
Red  River  lateral  canal,  and  the  Tennessee- 
T.mblgbee  waterway  will  make  the  Federal 
w.iterwav  system  of  much  greater  value  to 
the  Nation.  Some  of  Americas  great  rivers 
have  hardly  felt  the  touch  of  Improvement. 
the  Arkansas.  White,  Red,  and  Snake  among 
rr.cm  Others  are  only  partly  developed. 
Thf  United  States,  with  an  area  of  about 
S.000,000  square  miles,  has  only  5  of  the  20 
Krcat  ship  canals  of  the  world.  Ten  of  the 
remaining  15  are  in  European  countries 
who.se  total  area  is  only  about  600,000  square 
miles. 

The  United  Stales  has  yet  far  to  go  in  the 
development  of  Its  inland  and  intracoastal 
waterwavs  before  their  potential  benefits  are 
even  approached. 

MAKTifx   News, 
OsoacK  H.  Paljcxs, 
Frertdrnt  and  Pubiiaher. 

Ntw  York.  N.  Y. 


Kmw  Toot  Waterways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LAKCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnsiAitA 

□f  TBB  HODSI  OP  RBPRISEKTATIVES 

Thur$dav.  July  19.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
penniasion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


New  York  Police  Department  HeUcopter 
Performf  Miracuioas  Rescue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUrOBNlA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  remarkable 
operation  by  helicopter  conducted  by  the 
New  York  Police  Department  on  June  28. 

The  New  York  Police  Department  op- 
erates a  small  fleet  of  helicopters  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  vehicular  patterns 
and  trafHc  control,  waterfront  patrol, 
land,  and  sea  rescues,  and  routine  trans- 
portation, and  observation.  While  such 
services  arc  performed  regularly,  this 
spectacular  rescue  serves  to  underline 
the  work  the  helicopters  arc  doing  for 
the  great  city  of  New  Yo.k. 

Similar  work  for  helicopters  has  been 
performed  particularly  durtng  the  Tour- 
nament of  Roses  celebration  and  the 
famous  Rose  Bowl  game  In  Pasadena. 
Calif.,  my  home  city,  on  New  Year's  day. 
At  this  time,  when  a  million  visitors 
Jam  into  our  city  of  100.000  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  control  traffic  from  a  point 
of  vantage  high  above  the  streets,  trans- 
mitting the  information  to  police  officers 
on  the  ground,  In  order  that  the  traffic 
may  be  kept  moving  in  the  righi  direc- 
tions. 

The  helicopter  finds  news  and  impor- 
tant uses  almost  every  day.  not  only  in 
the  military  undertaking  where  It  has 
proven  of  tremendous  value,  but  In  the 
many  civil  undertakings  of  our  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  from 
tbe  New  York  Ttmes  uiKler  date  June  29, 
1951,  as  follows: 

HxucoPTKx  Lands  on  Cathedkai.  Boor.  Pic&s 

Up  Woxkmam  iMjtntra  in  Pall 

(By  WUliam  M.  Pmrrell) 

A  police  department  helicopter  from  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  settled  gingerly  dovn  onto  a 
corner  of  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  8t. 
John  the  Divine  yesterday  afternoon.  It 
took  aboard  a  workman  who  had  been  injured 
there,  soared  away  to  a  spot  In  Riverside  Park 
near  Ninety-sixth  Street,  and  landed  bo  the 
man  could  be  transferred  to  an  ambulance. 
Then  It  Hew  back  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field  to 
report  the  oddest  and  one  of  the  most  breath- 
takini;  rescues  In  the  police  heUcopter's  brief 
history. 

The  Euspenseful  quality  of  the  e-oplolt  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  the  landing  space 
available  on  the  roof  was  barely  30  feet 
square,  while  the  helicopter's  rotory  blades 
cut  a  circle  36  feet  In  diameter,  and  Its  tlp- 
to-tall  lergth  was  41  feet.  The  tall  of  the 
craft,  therefore,  had  to  ha  left  banging  over 
the  edge  of  the  roof  while  the  pUot  balanced 
there  160  feet  above  the  ground  with  the  help 
of  the  rotors. 

The  victim  of  the  accident  that  necessi- 
tated the  aerial  rescue  was  Peter  Burr.  51 
years  old,  of  68  West  Sixty-ninth  Street.  He 
and  fotir  other  steeplejacks  bad  gone  to  the 
roof  of  the  cathedral  yesterday  morning  to 
refurbish  one  of  two  75-foot  steel  structures 
near  the  front  comers  of  the  edifice,  which 
faces  Amsterdam  Avenue  near  One  Hvindred 
and  Eleventh  Street. 

The  man  had  Just  lashed  a  ladder  to  the 
girders  of  the  tower  near  the  cathedral's 
southwest  comer.  It  was  about  11:46  a.  m. 
and  Mr.  Btirr  was  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
He  started  to  cUmb  down  when,  according  to 
a  fellow  workman,  the  twenty-ninth  rung 
broke  and  Mr.  Burr  hurtled  down  29  feet. 
He  struck  on  hts  right  side,  fracturing  the 
right  hip.  and  possibly  his  right  leg  and  sev- 
eral ribs.     He  also  suffered  cuts  on  the  face. 

But  he  remained  conscious  and  fully  aware 
cf  his  predicament.  The  roof  on  which  he 
lay  was  160  feet  above  the  ground.  Normal 
access  Is  by  way  of  a  winding  staircase,  too 
narrow  for  the  litter  on  which  Mr.  Burr 
would  have  to  be  moved. 

Two  police  emergency  cquads  Joined  Mr. 
Burr's  fellow  steeplejacks,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  unite  in  lowering  the  injured  man 
to  the  ground — over  the  side  of  the  roof,  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  wire  litter.  But  Mr. 
Biirr  demurred  at  this  long.  lonely  descent. 

In  this  seemingly  Insoluble  situation, 
Charles  Perceval,  of  Long  Beach,  one  of  the 
steeplejacks  suggested  that  a  police  depart- 
ment helicopter  be  called.  The  call  was  re- 
ceived at  Floyd  Bennett  Field  at  12:45  p  m. 
Five  minutes  later  Acting  Capt.  Oustav 
Crawford  and  his  copUot,  Patrolman  John 
T.  Jordan,  were  In  the  air.  At  1 :10  they  had 
completed  the  trip  of  about  25  miles. 

"One  good  thing  about  a  heUcopter." 
Captain  Crawford  said  later,  "Is  that  you  can 
stand  still,  see  whether  It's  possible  to  land, 
and  back  out  if  you  have  to." 

Two-mcH  MAtem  or  krbok 

The  proposed  landing  space  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  cathe<lral's  roof  was  ob- 
structed on  one  side  by  the  steel  tower,  which 
some  day  wiU  be  the  skeleton  of  a  266  foot 
steeple.  A  smaller  structiu-e  blocked  another 
side.  But  Captain  Crawford  and  Fatrolmau 
Jordan  eased  on  in — though  an  error  of  more 
than  2  Inches  would  have  caused  the  rotora 
to  hit  the  tower  and  send  the  craft  down 
the  cathedral's  side  to  the  ground. 

Dr.  Ruth  KUnghoffer  of  Kiilckerfoocker 
Bospltal.  riding  an  ambulance  from  Beth 
David  Hospital,  had  given  Mr.  Burr  first  aid 
and  prepared  htm  for  hts  flight.  The  tnlur«d 
man  was  ready  and  wlUing.    While  the  hell- 


coptar  poind  be  «m  Ull«d  aboard.  «l»v«  the 
two  pontoons  that  snve  In  landing  on  water 
as  veU  as  on  roofs  and  marihw. 

At  1:17  p.  m..  7  nalnutas  attCT  lU  arrival, 
the  helicopter  took  off,  whUe  crowds  In  the 
street  watched.  Three  minute*  later  the 
craft  landed  and  Mr.  Burr,  who  had  enjoyed 
his  ride,  waa  shifted  to  the  ambulance  and 
taken  to  Beth  David  Hoapital.  Later  it  was 
reported  t£iere  that  his  condition  was  fairly 
good. 

The  police  department  now  has  a  small 
fleet  of  helicopters.  Its  first  was  acquired 
September  30.  1948,  and  tested  by  Captain 
Crawford  whUe  the  then  Mayor  William 
ODwyer  and  Police  Commissioner  Arthur 
Vallander  watched. 


plus  an  or  New  Kng- 


Aaodier  Case  of  Uie  Beam  and  tlic  Mote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  ROGERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVBa 

Tuesday,  July  31. 1951 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper 
column  written  by  Mr.  Wes  Izzard,  of 
the  Amerillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe.  His 
remarks  are  most  pertinent  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  of  great  concern  to  all 
Americans: 
ANonxn  Ca^  or  thx  Beam  ams  the  Mots 

It  was  with  a  certain  smugness  that  we 
read  about  tlie  shameftil  Cic-ero,  111.,  riots, 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  of  a  Negro  family 
to  move  Into  an  apartment  in  Chicago's  most 
dubious  suburb. 

The  suburb  of  Cicero  Is  slightly  smaller 
than  AmarlUo.  It  is  an  industrial  town 
with  a  smelly  reputation.  At  one  time  it 
was  headquarters  tor  the  Capone  mob. 
Gang  murders  were  a  nightly  occurrence. 
Vice  and  gambling  rackets  were  operated 
openly.  Somebody  once  said  that  Cicero 
had  more  saloons  than  grocery  and  drtig 
stores  combined. 

The  people  of  Cicero,  many  of  whom  speak 
English  with  the  thick  accents  of  central 
and  south  Kurope,  tolerated  all  this.  But 
one  thing  they  wouldn't  tolerate;  and  that 
was  a  Negro  living  In  their  midst. 

So  when  a  Negro  bus  driver  with  a  college 
education  tried  to  move  his  family  into  a 
Cicero  apartment,  the  self-righteous  subtirb 
rose  in  arms. 

There  were  riots.  The  family^  furniture, 
including  a  piano,  were  tossed  out  the  win- 
dow and  burned  in  the  front  yard.  The 
apartment  house  was  hacked  with  ajces  and 
its  windows  smashed  with  bricks. 

The  mohcters  were  mostly  teen-age  hood- 
lums. But  adults  stood  by  axMl  cheered  than 
on,  and  tbe  police  did  little  if  anything. 

Finally  the  sheriff  of  Cook  County  pre- 
vailed on  the  Oovenuir  to  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Tbe  soldiers  staged  a  pitched 
battle  with  tbe  nwA.  Several  people  were 
badly  hurt:  119  were  arrested. 

Now  that's  tbe  sort  of  thing  that  northern 
liberals  say  happens  in  tbe  South.  But  this 
occurred  In  tbe  heart  of  Yankeeland.  where 
politicians  support  the  FEPC  for  vote-getting 
purpaaes,  and  where  liberal  "Intellectuals" 
make  speeches  and  write  pamphlets  about 
tbe  racial  Intolermnoe  of  tbe  South. 

The  fact  is.  the  Negro  suffers  vastly  mcve 
from  Intdeirance  in  tbc  North  than  in  the 
Boutb.  despite  Jim  Crow. 

There  are.  for  example,  more  siiccessful 
Negro  biislnessmen  In  Atlanta,  Ga..  than  In 


tbe  Stat*  at  Vvm 
land. 

Tbe  wont  Itegro  slnma  in  tb*  world  aiw 
not  on  the  tenant  farms  of  Alabama,  but  In 
Harlem,  N.  T..  and  on  Chicago's  South  Side. 

The  so-called  Negro  problem  Is  working 
itself  out  more  rapidly  than  any  racial  prob- 
I«n  in  all  history:  and  tbe  Nagro  Is  making 
hts  greatest  advances  In  tbe  Sotitb. 

If  tbe  northern  'Itberais"  who  keep  shout- 
ing about  injustice  will  clean  up  tbelr  own 
premise*,  the  advance  wiU  be  even  more 
rapid. 

So  the  next  time  somebody  from  up  North 
starts  Ulking  about  Intolerance  in  the  South. 
you  have  a  right  to  ask  him  smugly:  "Did 
you  hear  what  happened  In  Cicero?" 


UBproTcmcat  ■  Ev«pcw  C— <tioM  a«  • 
Resok  ci  AaMxkaa  Asmtuice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  AXzeoHA 
IN  THB  SJENATK  OF  TH«  UNTTID  STATES 

Wedn^jdav,  Auffust  1.  1951 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  R,  Mathews,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Arizona  Dally  Star,  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  his  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  trip  to  Eurc^ie.  Hk  analy- 
sis, of  the  growing  atrength  of  our 
friends  in  Europe,  of  the  renewed  eon- 
fidence  they  have  to  meet  the  Soviet 
threat  of  aggression,  and  tiw  great  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place 
throughout  Evrope.  physically  and  psy- 
chologically, as  a  result  of  our  program 
of  assistance  under  tbe  BCA  program. 
is  "must"  reading.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  articles  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  July  27  and  28. 
1951  issues  of  th*  Ariaona  Daily  Star, 
be  printed   In   the  Rbcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article-s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riocko. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Tucson  (Aria.)  Dally  Star  of  July 

27.  19811 
UNrrsD    Statcs    tmmx    Now    Mxitn    Red 
Thkxat — Obstbteb  BsuxvBi  Was   im   £t7- 
aoFE  Mat  Be  Pitt  Oit  at  LkAar  CacACs 
(By  William  K.  Matbtfws) 

After  making  a  trip  to  Tugoslavla,  Oker- 
many,  Switaerland.  Fraooe.  and  Britain.  I 
have  come  home  optimistic  about  tbe  near 
future.  There  Is  not  going  to  be  war  this 
year,  although  there  will  always  be  tbe  po^sl- 
hillty  of  a  surprise  attack. 

A  stop  in  Washington  on  my  way  home  and 
a  talk  with  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Lovett  have  increased  my  optimism 
still  more.  Otir  rearmament  program  is  go- 
ing tc  be  kept  within  pay-as-you-go  bounds. 
There  should  be  no  further  Infiatton.  We 
simply  have  to  reallBS  that  we  have  a  long, 
bard  job  to  do,  and  that  hysteria  will  barm 
rather  than  help. 

BIVIOKMUS  SiHOWW 

Our  diplomatic  poUcy  in  Europe  Is  begin- 
ning to  pay  off.  If  we  can  get  through  this 
year  without  war.  tbe  chances  are  that  It  can 
be  postponed  for  a  numtm-  of  years.  Our 
strength,  and  that  of  our  alUes,  Is  mounting 
to  a  pt^t  that  will  command  respect.  If  we 
can  lenrn  to  be  firm  without  becomisg  bel- 
licose, there  are  good  cbacces  that  a  peace, 
for  a  decade,  may  break  out  In  Europe. 


I 
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Tfc«  MmiIuA  pUa  ^M  baaa  on*  oK  ttaa 
but  BMBt  prodoettT*.  plaiw  for 

tt  ham  bMn  oooiblnart  wttb 
tiM^Wt  ai  a  portUv*  poUtlnl  poikry  tn  emm 
ttmm.  TvrlEty.  tta*  B«Ua  mlrtin,  mnd. 
notntty.  TufOitoTte.  *•  !»▼•  »»e«i 
•  ■uric— ifiil  uuw  to  that  bs«ic 
of  tT?rtr***t  (^  ••••P  of  coaununmin. 


As  ao«  «bo  WM  tn  Otmcc  and  Weitem 
BVOp*  tn  1M7.  and  who  has  wen  Kurop* 
•Ubt  dlflwwit  UiBM  ttae*  1B17.  I  can  taatUy 
to  tb*  dangar  tlMt  Burope  faced  in  1947.  W« 
fOC  tlwr*  «ttb  mff  poatttva  program  Jiut  In 
ttet.  but  not  Booo  enougli  to  aavc  Checho- 
slovakia. Waatern  Buropa  ax^  Britain.  In 
IMT  wmn  atUl  grogsj  from  the  var.  Who- 
•m 'offered  lawlcrahip.  they  vould  follow. 
Tb*  contract  betwwn  today  and  4  yean  ago 
that  I  cannot  help  t>elng 

xm   Karope    la    not    going 

■mtfatf  It  ti  on  Its  feet  again  and.  with 
ftUtUe  man  help  to  get  nt  orer  the  final  biunp 
«f  leaiiinmnnt  tt  will  be  able  to  defend  Itself. 
la  my  oplnkm.  which  many  expert*  wUl 
tftapnte.  the  wortaia  of  Prance  axul  Britain 
an  bstttr  off  today  than  they  wore  diiring 
tboae  dli«raoefttl  tSSO'a  Af  unemployment. 
eowwrdly  pt*t^«»"  and  ctcrtte  goTcmments. 
an  atUl  bad.  but  they  are  not  aa 
for  the  iwrirr  ot  Um  pec^de  aa  they 
tn  the  isao'a. 


rtm  Iforth  Atlantic  Treaty,  under  General 
l^nliiiBM  ta  beoomlDg  an  inatrument  of 
poaltlv*  atxangth  aa  he  ralllea  the  armed 
■^K  oC  the  member  natlona.  Ike  la  doing 
TMatiillkliiT  Job.  and  to  probably  getting 
■MM  oat  of  tbam  than  any  other  man  could 

Uoeb.  the  Franeh  drfenee  minister. 

vUl.  have  10  dlTlslons  a;- 

by  the  end  of  the  year.    Theae 
wlO  be  amed  with  e<|ulpcD«nt  aent  fnnn 
vbteh  to  an  eaample  of  how  our 
r  aid  ta  taed.    Britain  haa  sent  4  dlvl- 
I  to  )oln  oar  four  tn  Oermany.    Belgium 
TlBiiinaik  and  Horway  hare, 
^  tba  T«ry  noaaa  of  ttaa  aovlaC  Union,  east 
,..^  fsia  with  the  Waat  and  are  fumtohing 
battaUona  of  manpower  to  htf  p  out. 


aTaOahle  and  ao  doee 

but  it  haa  to  be  armed.    If  they 

■ffiiTg  to  be  armed  tn  the  near  future. 

'-    '         can  prodooe  the  arms  qxilckly 


,  «„.  Ptanea.  Brttatn.  Belctnra.  Germany, 

ncly  eaa  produoe  ama  afaln.  bat  we  are 

to  hair*  to  help  frt  thoae  tndnatrlea 

Ttaw  oar  mllttary  aadvtanee  facea 

at  fomlahttic  «>d  products  like 

_j.  and  gone  Immerttetely.  but 

mad  nm  aaatertat  help  for  the 

l.plsEn  aid  has  alraady  been  cut  off 
lor  Brttain,  and  It  can  be  eot  off  wtr.bout 

^  li  reeking  with 

Tim  ooly  eoontriaa  that  do  need 
il  «•  Qtmem.  Italy.  Awtrla.  TugoalaTla.  and 
■H  for  Oaramny. 

Ai  1  Mt  It.  wa  ha»a  il— n  to  meat  tba  men- 

tten  moat  «C  as  reaUae. 

f«r  car  ■ueeasBful  pro- 

straagtlu  aa  well  as  our 

,.  TftQ  and  Ma  groop  woald 

fto  do  MMt  ttay  have  done. 

ta  TVfoalavla  to 

M  Wbliiili  iBpottaaoa.    It  ahova  how 

ot  a^ecffth. 
ict 

tatar- 
ttaa  Adil- 


(Prom  the  Tucson  (Arts.)  DaUy  Star  of  July 

as.  1051] 
Cwutca  FOB  PfAC»  Siaw  as  Oeowino— West 

BOBora  9nxmirm.  Uwrnn  St.^tts  Plan  or 

Amow  RsAasxnz  Awaitst 

(By  William  R.  Uathews) 

After  what  I  have  seen.  fir*st  hand,  of 
TugoalaTla  and  ita  people.  I  am  confident 
that  Tllo'a  decUlon  to  turn  to  the  West  and 
to  resist  Russia  Is  irrevocable 

Tugoalavla  *a*  looted  by  the  Russian.**. 
The  people  do  »*e  America  as  a  source  cf 
strength,  and  no  government  of  Yuijoslavia 
will  dare  to  repudiate  thu  hope  ot  a  b«>tter 
life. 

The  Yugoslavs  will  ftjht.  if  we  give  them 
ttmit  guns  to  shiXJt.  They  could  n.-'  resist 
a  Ruaalan  Invasion  save  b>  taking  'o  the  hill* 
They  cotild  defeat  an  Invasion  by  their  aaiel- 
llt«  neighbors, 

When  some  folks  question  the  propriety 
of  dealing  with  the  Communist  i;')verument 
of  this  country,  I  cannot  help  replying  that 
we  are  engaged  In  a  great  pcliti-^iii  campa^n 
to  save  as  much  of  the  fr?e  wurid  as  »p  can 
from  Soviet  domination.  It  is  a  close  cam- 
paign. 

CONVERTS    KECESSART 

I  have  never  neen  a  close  political  cam- 
paign won  without  the  wlnne.  winning  con- 
vert* from  the  opposition,  or  attracting  tnim 
the  other  side  dissidents  looking  for  a  plac« 
to  express  their  opposition.  FDR  would 
not  have  been  elected  in  1932  without  the 
votes  of  millions  of  Republicans 

We  cannot  expect  to  win  our  political 
Btiuggle«  without  taking  into  our  camp  dls- 
aldent  Communists  who  want  to  <e'  a*av 
from  Moscow  domination  and  whi»se  fn.'h 
In  communism  as  a  world  movemei.t  cen- 
tered in  Uoecow  has  been  shattered. 

SAME  rO«  SP.\IN 

The  same  political  principle  should  apply 
to  Spain.  I  have  enough  faith  in  what  we 
as  a  Nation  stand  for  to  believe  that  by 
being  friends  we  can  unconsciously  moderate 
Franco's  tyranny  Just  as  the  moderation  of 
Tito's  dictatorship  has  already  begun  In 
TugOBlavla.  When  Rankovlc,  the  Yugoslavia 
Ifinlster  of  the  Interior  (police  and  Justice  i . 
announces,  as  he  did  early  In  June,  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  arrests  made  by  the 
political  police  during  the  past  year  were 
unjtutlfled.  he  proclaims  a  falUbillty  that 
no  other  dictatorship  has. 

The  case  of  Switzerland  is  an  encouraginst 
one.  The  people  of  Switzerland  are  Iree  be- 
cause they  are  so  willing  to  defend  their 
country  that  every  man  takes  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coiiTse  the  compulsory  military  service 
program  that  lasts  until  he  is  45  lu  addi- 
tion, the  Swiss  are  willing  to  work  They 
cannot  afford  a  40-hour  week.  They  work 
48  hours  a  week,  and  have  to  ask  for  help 
from  no  one. 

poTTjrnAL  sotjacE 

Oomans.  too.  are  at  work.  They  can  be- 
come a  source  of  strength  to  the  west  They 
hate  the  Russians  more  than  any  people  on 
earth.  If  their  strength  can  be  Intesrrated 
with  the  west,  as  It  can  be  under  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  the  fears  of  France  can  be 
reUcved.  We  Americans  have  done  a  good 
Job  there,  despite  some  serious  mistakes 
made  In  the  early  occupation  days. 

In  getting  out  In  Prance  I  found  that  I 
arouaed  a  more  appreciative  respon.se  when 
I  explained  that  we  Americans  were  merely 
stalking  to  he  on  hand  at  the  side  of  the 
Praneh  when  the  next  war  came  and  to  stop 
aa  Inraalon  preferably  on  the  line  of  the 
Mtt»  rather  than  on  the  Marne.  That 
lecimed  to  make  sense  to  the  French  with 
whom  I  talked. 

Pranee,  as  usual,  has  her  political  troubles 
with  their  uncertainties  and  exasperations. 
Portunately.  France  U  a  rich  country.    The 


new  youth  crop  looks  better  to  me  than  any 
other  one  I  have  seen  over  a  period  <ri  33 
years.  France  U  not  going  Communist. 
The  moral  as  weU  as  the  financial  help  that 
the  MarshaU  plan  brought  haa  changed  the 

trend. 

mrnsH  srrtrAnow 

There  Is  so  much  vigor  and  character  left 
m  Britain,  her  political  institutions  are  so 
strong,  that  her  strength  will  continue  to 
Increase  Unfortunately,  so  few  British  peo- 
ple realize  that  the  only  way  so  many.  51.- 
000,000  of  them,  can  continue  to  live  on  such 
a  .-small  sterile  Island  Is  by  performing  serv- 
ices for  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
by  the  development  of  an  empire. 

Most  Britishers  take  their  empire  for 
granted,  while  we  Americans  have  been  too 
prone  to  think,  while  we  build  one  of  our 
own— In  the  Pacific  for  Instance — by  using 
Just  more  modern  methods,  that  by  fos- 
tering economic  nationalization  in  the  back- 
wtrd  areas  we  will  be  enhancing  the  cause  of 
peace 

On  thl-s  visit  to  England  I  dellt>erately 
stayed  a*ay  from  big  shots  and  their  sugar- 
coated  explanations  of  serious  problems. 
Among  the  British  people  I  found  a  close 
comradeship  of  understanding.  They  think 
and  act  like  most  of  us, 

I  found  no  anti-American  sentiment 
among  the  people  and  had  to  hunt  up  An- 
eurln  Bevan's  recent  Labor  Party  manifesto. 
One  Way  Only,  to  get  an  example  of  antl- 
Americanlsm,  He  walled  about  Britain 
obeying  us  obediently,  but  In  the  next  breath 
he  presented  a  typical  Henry  Wallace  plan 
to  provide  a  quart  of  milk  for  every  Hotten- 
tot by  Britain,  but  at  American  expense. 

Within  the  next  year  the  reinvlgorated 
people  of  Britain  are  going  to  express  their 
growing  strength  more  positively  than  they 
have   during   the   postwar   years. 

OPTIMISM     AaOtTSED 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  have  seen,  the 
comparisons  made  possible  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years,  I  cannot  help  being  optimistic. 
There  is  little  talk  of  war  in  Europe,  and 
no  hysteria.  There  is  an  acute  realization 
of  the  danger,  but  the  people  of  Europe  are 
so  close  to  It,  that  they  would  quickly  ex- 
haust themselves  nervously  as  well  as  phy- 
sically, if  they  worried  about  It. 

In  providing  a  positive  plan  of  action  we 
Americans  have  done  better  than  we  realize. 
We  have  answered  that  old  proverb  that  "you 
cant  lick  something  with  nothing."  A  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  In  Europe  Is  begin- 
ning to  pay  off.  The  spread  of  communism 
has  been  stopped.  If  not  reversed.  The 
chances  of  peace  have  been  enhanced. 


lacome  Tax  To  FiaaBcc  Repoblickii 
EcoBomy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  nEXNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRO,  I  include  herewith 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
Era  of  Reading,  Pa.,  an  A.  F.  of  L.  pub- 
lication: 

iMCOMi  Tax  To  Fihahcx  Rxkjbucaii 

■COROKT 

The  Republicans  In  Harrlsburg  have  a  hot 
potato  on  their  hands.    They  are  trying  to 
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■Uam-rollar  through  the  State  Isglalature 
•  flat  Income  tax  of  ane-balf  of  1  pwcent 
which  will  hit  hardest  at  the  "little  feUow" 
who  makes  a  couple  bocks  a  week  In  his 
take-home  pay. 

Bemember,  this  Income-tax  Idea  Is  defi- 
nitely a  Republican  proposal,  antbortted  by  a 
Republican  governor  and  suj^xirted  by  pro- 
Republican  farces  such  ss  the  chamber  of 
c<  oimerce.  et  al. 

Now  forget  this  for  just  a  moment  and  go 
back  with  us  to  last  October  and  November 
when  a  torrid  political  campaign  was  being 
waged  for  Congress  and  control  of  the  State 
government.  Remember  the  Republican 
theme  song  then?  They  pointed  with  pride 
to  what  they  called  the  efficiency  of  the  State 
regime.  They  declared  that  no  new  taxes 
would  be  forthcoming  If  only  the  TOtera 
would  place  their  trust  In  the  party  which 
stands  for  "efficiency."  meaning,  of  course, 
the  endowed  Republican  brass. 

And  while  these  Republican  tub  thimipers 
were  beating  their  breasts  about  their  effi- 
ciency In  Harrlsburg.  they  souglat  to  dis- 
credit our  national  administration  with  the 
phony  slogan,  "Tax,  Ux.  tax.  and  spend, 
spend,  spend." 

Many  workers  may  have  been  confused  by 
this  lopsided  propaganda.  We  know  from 
experience  that  the  party  of  big  business  al- 
ways tries  to  confuse  people  to  get  over  leg- 
islation palatable  to  big  business  and 
distasteful  to  working  men  and  women.  So 
it  was  In  the  election  campaign  of  last  fall. 

But  something  seems  to  have  happened 
since  last  November.  Where  are  the  de- 
man<l8  for  economy  now  In  Harrlsburg? 
Where  Is  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  this 
Isstie?  Down  In  Philadelphia  the  chamber 
has  endorsed  the  income-tax  proposal  on  the 
grounds  that  "there  Is  no  way  out." 

Where  la  the  opposition  now  to  the  tax- 
tax-spend-spend  cry  which  the  Republicans 
themselTes  raised  last  year?  Where  are  the 
little  Hoover  commissions  demanding  that 
Governor  Fine  be  stripped  erf  some  of  his 
powers  and  that  the  State  bureaucracy  be 
overhauled?  Why  doesnt  someone  demand 
that  the  drones  on  the  State  highway  net- 
work be  weeded  out?  Where  are  the  carp- 
ing critics  who  always  are  demanding  their 
pound  of  flesh  by  Insisting  that  a  Demo- 
cratic city  administration  lay  aB  workers? 

No.  the  voices  are  strangely  silent.  And 
the  silence  prores  that  their  attacks  on  the 
Federal  Oovemment  are  Insincere  and  are 
motivated  scdely  by  political  obJeetlTes.  If 
they  really  wanted  the  economy  they  so 
solemnly  demanded  from  Washington  they 
would  be  equally  vocal  Ln  calling  for  a  hotiae- 
c  leaning  which  Is  so  long  overdue  in  Harrls- 
burg. 

Let's  make  the  State  regime  get  Its  own 
botise  in  order.  Let's  demand  that  the  big 
corporations  be  forced  to  carry  a  bigger  load 
by  dipping  Into  swollen  war  profits.  Let's 
tear  apart  the  State  budget  and  analyze 
it  bureau  by  bureau  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
or  let's  do  what  the  Republicans  and  Dlxle- 
crats  ustially  attempt  down  In  Washington- 
let's  introduce  in  the  State  legislature  a  bill 
for  a  flat  10-percent  slash  In  approprUtiona 
for  all  departmenta.  That's  the  way  the 
Wherrys  and  the  Byrds  would  do  it  In  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  they  geTblg.  page  1 
headlines,  too. 

Now  we  read  that  tills  great  and  righteous 
Governor  and  his  boys  don't  even  want  to 

let  the  public  have  hearings  on  the  {kro- 
posed  income  tax.  Just  Imagine  wliat  would 
happen   if    President  Truman    proposed   a 

half  of  1  percent  increase  tn  Federal  Income 
taxes  without  public  hearings.    The  Rq^mti- 

Ucana  woiOd  he  demanding  Impeachment. 
Organized  labor  la  against  the  ineorae  tax 

and  tile  salea  tax  because  both  are  unfair 
taxes.     They  iilt  the  wage  earner  hard  but 


put  an  tmnoClceabl*  de&t  tn  the  b^tdgets  of 
rich  peofde.  We'd  tike  to  see  a  hlgliar  cor- 
poration levy  plus  soma  of  the  belt  tight- 
ening advocated  by  the  economy  spedalista 
in  Waahlngtcm.  Furthermore,  we'd  like  to 
see  the  big  press  demand  public  hearings 
on  this  Important  and  vital  issue,  just  aa 
they  do  where  Demoerata  are  tn  office. 

We  suspect  that  if  the  State-wide  election 
were  being  held  today  with  the  public  know. 
tng  wtileh  party  is  advocating  a  State  In- 
come tax,  the  polltieal  seismograph  would 
record  a  violent  revolt  against  the  gang  now 
in  power. 

If  It  does  nothing  else,  tills  State  income- 
tax  proposal  tells  the  workers  once  and  for 
aU  that  the  Republican  regime  Is  stUl  run 
by  big  business,  Grundy  included. 


Wc  SlMcld  Hear  More  Abovt  the  Retpon- 
s9»ilitie$  of  Enropcui  Natioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

nm,  JOHN  PHILUPS 

or  CAUFcoinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVBS 

W&inesday.  Auffiut  1.  1951 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
asked  to  authorize  a  1952  fiscal- year  ex- 
pendlttire  of  $8,500,000,000  in  foreign- 
aid  programs. 

The  American  people  have  contrib- 
uted In  tax  money  for  this  purpose  to 
date  $81,900,000,000.  This  total  credits 
approximately  $10,000,000,000  returned 
in  reverse  lend-lease  and  partial  repay- 
ment of  loans. 

At  least  $14,000,000,000  of  that  money 
went  to  our  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  repayment.  eiUier  in  oioney  or  in 
kiiMl,  has  been  offered  by  the  Commu- 
nists or  Cfflnmunist  satellites. 

It  is  impoasible  to  discover  bow  much 
more  assistance  has  been  given  to  Com- 
munist coimtries  indirectly,  through 
transshipment  of  ECA  goods  and 
throiKb  expenditure  of  ECA  funds  to 
build  new  industries,  which  sell  much  of 
their  output  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

Ttw  new  foreign-aid  bill  contains 
everything  up  to  and  including  the  kit- 
chen sink. 

Funds  are  requested  in  this  bill  for 
ECA,  point  4.  special  aid  to  Israel  and 
some  other  countries,  and  for  economic 
and  military  assistance  under  various 
mutual- aid  agreements  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact. 

The  new  authorization,  if  it  totals 
what  we  are  led  to  expect,  would  bring 
American  contrUmtlons  to  other  nations 
to  nearly  $100,000,000,000  in  less  than 
12  years. 

What  have  we  gained  by  this  outpour- 
ing of  American  money?  What  have  we 
gaiiMd  by  this  tremendous  drain  upon 
American  resources? 

A  look  at  the  record,  as  revealed  daily 
by  the  newspapers,  is  enough  to  con- 
vince anyone  that  we  have  gained  little. 

It  looks  as  If  we  bad  wasted  most 
of  our  foreign-aki  money.  We  have 
thrown  it  down  a  htuidred  ratholn.  We 
have  tried  to  buy  iriends  and  allies. 


By  t2iis  time,  the  administration,  and 
Congress  itaelf .  should  have  learned  that 
money  boys  (mly  fair-weather  friends. 
We  should  have  learned  that  In  times 
of  trouble,  interx^tional  alliances  are 
dependable  only  so  fr-  as  they  are 
founded  on  mutual  Interests,  mutually 
recognized. 

If  the  other  free  nations  cannot  see 
the  real  need  fen*  cooperation  against 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy,  then 
no  money,  no  economic  or  milltair  aid 
of  any  kind,  can  buy  It. 

The  situation  today  proves  tJhls.  The 
Atlantic  Pact  nations  are  dragging  their 
feet.  They  talk  about  their  huge  mill- 
tary  budgets,  but  the  figures  show  them 
to  be  comparatively  smaH  In  no  in- 
stance does  the  military  Iradget  com- 
pare, in  proportion  to  the  total  budget, 
with  that  of  the  United  States. 

With  a  total  1951  budget  of  $47,200.- 
000,000.  the  United  States  set  aside  $20.- 
900.000,000.  or  nearly  half,  for  defense 
spending.  This  year,  with  a  total  budget 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $65,000,000,000. 
we  will  spend  more  than  $48,000,000,000 
for  national  defense.  That  is  more  than 
half  of  the  total  budget. 

Her^  are  stnne  figures,  all  of  them  aa 
accurate  as  can  be  found,  which  diow 
how  the  military  budgets  of  other  At- 
lantic Pact  nations  compare  with  ours. 
The  fi£ures  are  for  the  1951  fiscal  year. 

Military  budgets  of  AUantie  Pmet  natktnt 
1$51 


Country 

Total  budges 

Military  bodfsC 

B*l?imn 

n«'D  irajk 

CSbflltoo 

$Ml  mQlion 

VsabOXkia.... 

ti.K»tdlMan 

1X410  bfllieo.... 
tn  minion     ... 
SlJHSMHoa.... 

$347  mlDiaa 

UHOainMnn 

WmaillttaB 

tSZ7  ml^km 

tllWliOB---"!- 

MTJlMBlnB.... 

CUmiQloa. 
MAmiUkm. 

Frsnee 

Oraece 

r.304b{)lieR 

Italy 

taro  mtllkm. 

Nettam-laiKit. 

Konray 

Portugal 

mtmmkm. 
181  HUBh^ 
t4i}aiflIloa. 

^MtQ 

TarkfT 

Orest  Britain 

United  States 

•S4S  mtillon. 
SUSaymaa. 
Ctn  bfffion. 

aB.n«  bffiiaB. 

Because  no  other  figures  are  available 
for  this  ctMnparlson.  those  for  Prance, 
Spain,  aixl  Portugal  cover  the  1990  fiscal 
year. 

Here  are  smne  figures  showing  com- 
parisons for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in 
1951.  as  to  military  budgets  and  grosc 
natlcmal  products,  on  both  dollar  and 
percentage  bases. 

MiUt^y  budget*  and  gnu  national  products 
for  fiscal  jftar  beginning  in  18S1 


Cooatry 


B«lR(ai»-Lox- 
tmtMTt. 

Deaomii 

Pranffi 


NatiiKM] 
product 


Mflitarj' 

fXpMMlftllfM 


Prp- 
ewt 


Italy 

XethrrkiKls  .. 

Narwsy 

Fortoml 

Great  Britaio- 

Cansda. 

Uaitid  States. 


ia.aR2t>filiaD.. 

C3.i}2bfiIisQ... 
tZ)i.37i  MffioD . 
tl4.4Abiiliao.. 
tS^aOibiUkn.. 
tliflMIUoa.. 
il.flMbllliaa. 

il';  biBiaa 

nnMBioB.... 


IbS  miiUon 

n.4Sbt&lan... 
msmiiliea... 
laMn^mya... 

fBI  miniaii 

•SmilHoe 

91M  blDlen.. . 
11.52  bOikn... 
•4S.47S  MQioa. 


4.  :t 

IS 
9.7 
A.  3 
7,S 
.'V.O 
i  9 
ftO 
KO 
15  7 


The  foregoing  figures,  of  course,  relate 
to  a  fiscal  year  which  has  only  beguiL 
They  were  gathered  from  e^imatee 
made  by  various  cAciaJ  and  nooofflclal 
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It  to  eooeeded  bf  Umm  in  sot- 

authority,  both  in  ttts  eoun- 

ti7  ami  ateoftd.  that  th«y  jmmnt  as 
elMr  a  pktwe  aa  maj  he  had  of  the  tit- 
uatkNL 

Apidociita  within  the  Truman  admin- 
totratloik  mw  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations 
are  doinc  the  best  tlMy  can.  The  excuse 
is  that  World  War  n  dotroyed  the  in- 
duitntol  poientlato  of  ■uropean  Atlantic 
Fact  oatloii*  in  rery  large  degree. 

Wbn  it  to  pointed  out  that  European 
Industrial  production  in  genoral  is  now 
%baft  prewar  leveto,  the  apologists  say 
that  the  tncreaaed  production  barely 
takes  eaxe  of  tncrMised  populatk>n  in  the 
Atlaatle  Pact  eountrlea 

Hera,  again,  are  figures  to  refute  those 
stafesmcnta.  for  people  who  seem  to  be- 
here  that  America  alone  can  and  should 
do  the  whole  Job  of  rearming  the  free 
workL 

TaktBf  the  level  of  jvoductlan  In  At- 
lantle  Pact  natkms  during  1937.  well  be- 
tart  the  oothreak  of  World  War  n.  as 
the  basa  taidex  flgore  of  100.  the  index 
flfiffea  fW  1M9.  1950.  and  March  1951 
are  as  foOows: 

Protmetton  «n  AUmntie  Met  nttiont 
|U«a|  MS7  producUcn  it^rH  as  M»  pcreratj 


C«aBlry 

1M0 

1960 

llBl 

^^ 

M 

\» 
113 

iC 
KM 

127 
l;i2 

Hi 

113 

no 

119 
101 
140 

111 

127 

1!«» 

Tf^Mi^vk 

\Kl 

Of«Ma. ..._.. 

135 

Italy 

140 

T.U'T^lWit 

114 

NrthfriM^        

i.M 

N«nr» 

OTiMirttalB, 

lAl 
IS 

Wtallt  these  large  increases  orer  pre- 
war industry  production  wer«  being 
rfftotfifsd  by  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations 
of  Borope.  population   Increases   were 


served  carefully  what  has  happened  to 
the  people  of  Korea  and  to  the  physical 
resources  and  equipment  of  their 
country? 

Do  they  want  to  be  defended  by  the 
United  States  In  that  way?  Or  do  they 
want  to  fall  into  the  clutch  of  the  blood- 
thirsty despot  of  the  Kremlin?  One  al- 
ternative is  almost  as  bad  as  the  other. 

They  should  realize,  now  before  it  is 
too  late,  that  $8,500,000,000  of  American 
aid.  or  any  other  amount  this  country 
can  afford,  means  nothing  in  comparison 
with  their  defense  needs.  They  mu.st 
cooperate  by  preparing  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  full  extent  of  their  pro- 
ductive resources. 

We  hear  from  London  and  Pans  that 
the  probability  of  a  new  world  war  ls  re- 
mote. We  look  upon  the  astonishinEr 
spectacle  of  Britain  at  Hong  Kons.  sell- 
ing the  Chinese  Reds  war  materials  with 
which  to  kill  British  and  American  boys. 
We  see  this,  while  the  British  Prime 
Minister  tells  the  world  that  an  alliance 
with  Prance's  Spain  against  the  Red  dic- 
tatorship would  soil  British  hands. 

We  hear  too  much  talk  about  the 
rights  of  other  nations.  We  hear  too 
little  talk  about    -.eir  responsibilities. 

Unless  the  Atlantic  Pact  nations  of 
Europe  act  now  to  assume  an  honest 
share  of  responsibilities  in  preserving 
the  free  world,  this  country  would  do 
better  to  keep  its  $8,500,000,000  The 
money  could  be  better  spent  in  main- 
taining a  strong  America;  strong  eco- 
nomically, and  strong  in  military 
potential. 


are  some  figures, 
the  percentage  inereases  of 
in  Atlantic  Pact  countries 
betwacn  June  30.  1938,  ami  December 
31. 1950.  as  foUows: 

3  percent;  Luxemburg.  3 
Denmark,  14  percent:  Prance. 
2  percent:  Greece.  11  percent:  Italy. 
9  perecnt:  Netherlands.  17  percent:  Nor- 
way. 13  percent:  PwtugaL  16  percent. 
and  Qreat  Britain.  7  percent. 

Tlnn  indastrial  production  among  the 
free  nations  of  Burope  now  stands  at  an 
of  35 J  percent  above  pre- World 
H  lifid.  while  over-all  population 
growth  approxlmate«  9  J  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  military  budgets 
of  than  nations  for  the  present  ftocal 
year  wffi  average  5.09  percent  of  gross 
natioaal  production,  as  oompared  with 
^n  flnsilnin  military  budgei  of  15.7 
ystuMt  ol  cross  national  production. 

Tim  IMIsd  atatss  to  spending  naarly 
ttirso  ItMn  OS  moA  for  national  de- 
f onto  m  Mt  f  oDov  mtiocw  of  the  AtlanUc 

Andcmthto 
II  to  spenrttng  a  third  more 
ttmn  ftnwo.  whldi  eonn  nearest  with 

•.Tpweoni. 

out  tte  united  StatM  keep 

ttMOt  gotnc  broka  la  the 
ftotar  Hw  vortd  taaa  ofcr  seen? 
II  tin  9  to  one  or  two  conclusions. 
B»«l  tlw  otlMT  Atiantts  Foot  nationa  06- 


Bsfore  the  Chinese  Reds  Ran  Amok 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  nLUNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  •n\T:S 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  book  review  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  July 
26.  1951 : 

BxroKK  THF  Chinese  Ri7>s  Ran  Amok 

(Profile  of  Red  China,  by  Lynn  and  Amos 
LASdman;  345  pages.  New  York:  Simon  and 
Schuster:   reviewed  by   Harold  R.  Isaacs  ) 

Ljmn  and  Amoa  Landman,  two  American 
journallats.  have  written  a  brief  rcpxirt  that 
might  have  been  better  called  the  Year 
at  ih«  Honeymoon  in  Communist  Shanghai. 
They  wer«  In  the  big  Chlne«  metropolis  from 
June  IMS  to  April  1950.  They  saw  the  last 
mlaerable  gaapa  of  the  dissolving  Kuomlntant; 
regime.  They  witnessed  the  Communist 
take-over.  They  watched  the  Communists  »?o 
to  work  to  begin  coping  with  the  enormous 
problema  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  pred- 
eecaeor*.  It  was.  on  the  whole,  an  Impres- 
sive performance.  Like  many  others.  Includ- 
ing rtilnnee  and  foreign  businessmen,  the 
Landman!  were  duly  Impreeaed  by  it. 

TiM  troable  U  that  Just  about  the  time  the 
Landmana  left  Shanghai,  the  honeymoon  was 
already  coming  to  an  end  and  they  give 
no  evldance  anywhere  In  this  hasty  little 
book  that  they  were  aware  of  It.  The  un- 
fortunate reeult  Is  to  make  this  boc-k  sound 
Ufce  an  apologia  for  the  Communist  regime 


which  rings  with  peculiar  hoUowneas  In  the 
ngh:  of  more  recent  events.  These  the  au- 
thors might  have  been  able  to  foresee,  but 
lu  any  case  they  could  have  read  about  them 
In  Their  dally  newspapers  while  they  were 
wntini?  their  book.  Had  they  done  so.  a  lot 
(>f  their  earlier  snap  Judgments  would  have 
had  to  be  revised. 

Coii.«lder  the  one  rather  Important  matter  of 
C  mmunlst  terror.  In  the  "year  of  the  honey- 
mtx-n,  the  Communists  relied  on  "moral 
I>trsu:i.sion  ■■  Many  Chinese  and  foreigners. 
in;  l.iding  the  Landmans.  found  it  a  striking 
cri.!:i£e  from  Kuomintang  practice.  In  the 
wpt>k.s  before  the  Communist  conquest  of 
Shanghai,  they  had  watched  Kuomintang 
exfriitloners  shoot  "subverstves"  In  the 
stretts  In  grotesque  scenes  of  terror  meant  to 
iiiMmidate  the  population. 

The  CommunisU  at  first  displayed  an 
unexpected  mildness,  an  attitude  of  patient 
I.  le.'-ance  toward  doubters  and  potential  dls- 
sei.'.ers  whose  cooperation  they  needed.  At 
the  same  time — and  this  is  what  the  Land- 
mans  did  not  realize  or  report — they  were 
crpaiinK;  the  basic  institutions  of  absolute 
[X;wpr  which  established  the  primacy  of  hard 
and  Siarsh  force  to  be  used  as  soon  as  occa- 
sion required  it.  The  occasion  was  not  long 
In  forthcoming.  In  the  wake  of  Chinese  in- 
tervention in  the  Korean  War.  a  matter 
which  the  Landmans  touch  on  only  fieet- 
insjly.  the  first  strains  began  to  show  under 
the  new  Communist  dictatorship  and  the 
regime  reacted  In  a  manner  characteristic 
of  Its  kind.  It  was  soon  outtloing  the 
Kuomintang  with  obscene  spectacles  of  mass 
executions  In  public  places  for  the  obvious 
twin  purposes  of  eliminating  real  or  poten- 
tial dissidents  and  terrorizing  the  popula- 
tun  into  submission. 

The  Landmans  wrote  the  last  sections  of 
thu  book  long  after  these  spectacles  had  be- 
gun. There  are  allusions  made  to  develop- 
ments as  Iftte  as  April  1951.  But  they  make 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  relnstltution 
of  the  death  penalty  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  February  of  this  year  or  to  the 
launching  of  the  mass  purges  that  have  been 
kjomg  on  throughout  China  ever  since.  On 
the  contrary,  they  retain  among  their  hard- 
headed  conclusions  the  assertion  that  the 
regime  still  enjoys  the  acquiescence  of  mU- 
lions  of  Chinese  and  perhaps  the  active  sup- 
port of  other  millions  and  go  on  to  declare: 
'Nor  was  there  In  Red  Shanghai  an  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  terror  or  of  detestation  of 
the  government  such  as  was  betrayed  by  the 
glance  of  a  coolie  at  a  policeman  or  at  a 
soldier  under  the  old  regime.  We  are  In- 
fi  rmed  that  this  was  equally  true  In  other 
cities." 

The  Landmans  make  much  of  the  familiar 
argument  that  the  -Ignorant  Asian  masses 
have  no  appreciation  of  democracy  and  are 
interested  only  in  filling  their  rice  bowls. 
Thl.s  is  true  up  to  a  point.  But  to  suggest 
that  the  Chinese  will  for  this  reason  find 
Communist  terror  and  oppression  any  more 
palatable  than  Kuomintang  terror  and  op- 
pression is  to  libel  their  essential  humanity. 
The  atmosphere  of  fear  and  terror  that 
was  so  absent  during  the  Landmans'  stay  in 
Shanghai  has  certainly  been  reestablished 
now  not  only  In  Shanghai  but  throughout 
the  country  and  this  transformation  within 
a  few  months  does  much  to  vitiate  the  Judg- 
ment of  these  authors  on  what  they  saw. 

Similarly,  one  wonders  what  one  would 
hear  now  from  the  long  list  of  intellectuals 
and  democratic  personages  who  adhered 
to  the  new  regime  In  1940  and  1950  and  gave 
the  Landmans  their  various  rationalizations 
for  doing  so.  One  of  these  was  Lo  Lung-chl. 
head  of  the  Democratic  League,  who  Is  to- 
day believed  to  be  in  virtual  confinement  In 
Peiplng.  Their  occasional  reserrstlons  and 
doubts  (which  the  Landmans  duly  report) 
must  by  now  have  been  brutally  eonflrmed 
by  events  as  the  dictatorship  consolidated 
itself  by  Its  own  Inherent  means. 
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Hon*  of  thla  la  eald  to  Impopi  tbe  atti- 
tude of  thcae  two  repoiteiB  or  to  sugKeBt 
that  thctr  report  Is  poUtleally  colored.  They 
attempted  to  be  even*handed  and  hard- 
iMaded.  Their  object,  they  eay,  waa  to 
write  a  book  that  vouJd  not  appeal  to  cpe- 
dai  pleader*  on  either  Ude.  bat  atmpty  to 
report  what  we  aaw  and  heard.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  did  not  eee  or  hear  eiunigh  or 
understand  eaoagb  of  what  they  did  eee 
and  hear.  Tliey  have  UlustratMl  In  the  proc- 
eee  what  a  gross  mtejudgment  It  la  to  Iden- 
tify the  Communist  movement,  as  m»ch,  with 
the  revolutionary  Impulses  of  the  Chinese 
people.  They  have  shown  tis  how  much  we 
■till  have  to  learn  about  the  nature  of  the 
Crinimunlat  power  mechanism. 


UiTest«aliaa  of  Ccrtaia  Eiacatiaaal  and 
PliUatboiHc  FomdatiaBS 


REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  SEOKBXA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEMTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  August  1,  19S1 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hare  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  create  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  a  full  aixl  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  educa- 
tional and  philanthropic  foundations 
and  other  comparable  organizaticHis 
which  are  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxation,  to  determine  which  such  foon- 
daticms  are  using  their  resources  fa:  pur- 
poses other  than  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  establiabed.  and,  specifically, 
to  determine  which  such  foundations  and 
organizations  are  using  their  resources 
for  un-American  and  subversire  activi- 
ties or  for  purposes  not  in  the  interest 
or  tradition  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  is  not  intended  to  raise 
suspicion  against  aB  foundations.  Those 
that  have  restricted  themselves  to  health, 
medical  research,  and  popular  culture 
have,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  in  admirable 
fashion.  In  this  class  tlMre  might  be 
mentioned  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  the 
Duke  Endowment,  the  Hayden  Founda- 
tion, the  Mellon  Trust,  the  Falk  Founda- 
tion, the  Donner  Foundation,  the  Mil- 
bank  Fund,  the  Conunonwealth  Fund, 
and  many  ethers;  but  of  those  that  have 
operated  in  the  fields  at  social  refwm 
and  international  relations,  many  have 
brought  downupm  themaehres  harsh  and 
Jiot  condemnation. 

To  be  specific  let  me  give  yon  a  few 
examples  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Negro  poet,  Tangirton  Hughes,  au- 
thor of  the  poem,  Oood-by  Christ, 
which  urges  Jesus  to  "beat  it  on  away 
from  here  now"  and  to  "make  way  lor— 
Marx,  Communist  Lenin,  reaimnt  Sta- 
lin. Worker  Me.'*  last  beard  of  as  a  "poet 
In  resklence"  at  the  RoekefeUer  sup- 
ported University  of  Chieaco.  waa  the 
redpteit  of  a  Owgwihrtm  fdlowstaip 
tn  183S,  and  of  ftilowriiips  from  ttw 
Rosenwald  Fund  tn  1931  and  1941.  In 
1946  he  reedred  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional mstttnte  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

When  Hans  Eisler.  teother  <tf  the 
top  Soviet  Agent  Oerhardt  Eisler,  was 


about  to  be  expelled  from  the  United 
States  because  he  was  a  Communist.  Dr. 
Alvin  S.  Jckhnson.  then  director  of  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  inter- 
vened and  persuaded  Jam«  L.  Houghtel- 
Ing.  then  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  to  let  Eisler  remain  In  the 
United  States  hi  order  that  he  might 
engage  him  as  a  teacher  in  his  New 
School  for  Social  Research.  He  then 
secured  a  grant  of  $20,160  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  to  defray  the 
costs  of  a  music  study  project  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Eisler  at  the  New  School.  All 
of  this  was  done  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  Eisler  was  a  Communist  and  in  this 
country  to  ^read  the  doctrine  of  com- 
munism. 

The  writer,  Louis  Adamic.  a  member 
of  or  sponsor  for  38  Communist  organi- 
zations, and  whose  entire  literary  life 
has  been  given  to  propagandizing  for 
Communist  Russia— and  more  recently 
Communist  Yugoslavia — has  worked  the 
varioixs  foundations  for  continuous  sub- 
sidies. At  one  time  he  was  given  a  fel- 
lowship by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation 
worth  $2,500.  He  received  a  grant-in- 
aid  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
in  1937.  Later,  in  1940,  he  obtained  a 
grant-in-aid  from  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
to  enable  him  to  write  his  book.  From 
Many  Lands.  In  1942  he  was  given  two 
additional  grants-in-aid  by  the  Carnegie 
Corp.  to  write  Two  Way  Passage  and 
What's  Your  Name? 

Through  his  Communist  friends  In 
the  Information-education  branches  of 
the  Army  in  wartime,  Adamic  was  able 
to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  50.000 
copies  of  his  book  Native's  Return 
among  enlisted  men.  This  book  was 
distinctly  pro-Russian. 

The  Public  Affairs  Committee.  siq>- 
ported  by  the  Sloan  Rnmdation,  was  the 
publisher  of  another  of  Adamic's  books, 
America  am!  the  Refugees. 

A  grant  of  $110,000  was  made  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1947  to  Cor- 
neU  University  to  condoet  a  study  of 
"ctva  liberties  and  the  ccmtnd  of  sub- 
versive activities.'*  The  administration 
of  this  grant  was  then  ttmied  over  to 
Prof.  Walter  F.  OellhOTn,  of  Colxmibia 
University,  who  has  himself  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activitiea  of  the 
House  of  Representativea.  Professor 
GeUlMnn's  qualificatfaDS  to  investigate 
subversive  activities  are  high-Hghted 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  and  the  Inter- 
national Jxnidical  Assodation.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Un-Amerioui  Activ- 
ities Cbflunittee  has  branded  the  Na- 
tional lAwyers  Guild  as  the  "legal  bul- 
wark of  the  Commonist  Party"  and  as 
"an  agent  of  a  foreign  principal  hostile 
to  the  intROts  of  the  united  States." 
Atteition  shaudd  also  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  cammlttee  of  Xbt  Caltfomla 
Legtelatare  deaeriiied  the  International 
JFmidieal  Assodation  as  an  organiaatkm 
whidb  has  spertaHwid  in  the  defense  of 
fncfivktaal  ConwBunisti  or  of  the  Com- 
muidst  Party  ttaetf .  It  has  followed  the 
communist  Party  Bne  without  deviation. 

Gellbom  has  also  been  affiliated  with 
ttw  Opoiaoad.  an  activity  beaded  by  the 


millionaire  Communist,  Ftederlek  Van- 
derWIt  Field,  and  has  outspokenly  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  the  Un-Amea- 
ean  Activities  Committee. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  whose 
funds  have  been  tued  to  finance  indi- 
viduals and  organizationti  whose  busi- 
ness it  has  been  to  get  oommtmism  into 
the  private  and  poblie  schools  of  the 
country,  tc  talk  down  America  and  to 
play  up  Russia,  must  take  its  shaie  of 
the  blame  for  ttie  swing  of  the  professors 
and  students  in  China  to  communli>m 
during  the  years  preceding  the  sucoe  s- 
ful  Red  revolution  in  China.  For  two 
generations,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
played  a  guiding  role  in  higher  educa- 
tion In  China.  Over  a  period  of  32  years 
$45,000,000  of  Rockefeller  money  was  ex- 
pended in  China,  most  of  it  going  to 
Chinese  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
If  the  Rockefeller  fund  spenders  had 
had  even  an  elementary  eonoeptton  of 
what  was  going  on  amoag  the  Chinese 
teachers  and  students,  they  would  have 
taken  steps  to  halt  the  stampede  of  the 
Oiinese  colleges  to  communism.  When 
the  crijds  of  the  Chinese  Revolution 
came  it  was  the  student  and  teacher  ele- 
ment, educated  largely  with  Rockefeller 
money,  who  were  the  backbone  of  the 
Red  success.  Our  boys  are  now  suffer- 
ing and  dying  in  Korea,  tn  part,  because 
Rockefeller  money  encouraged  trends  in 
the  Chinese  colleges  and  schools  which 
swung  China'3  intellicoitsia  to  com- 
munism. 

Again  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in 
1944,  made  a  grant  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  translation  and  publica- 
tion in  this  country  of  Soviet  books.  The 
executive  head  of  the  organization  which 
received  this  grai^,  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies,  was  the  head  of 
the  committee  whidi  raised  funds  for 
the  defense  of  John  S.  Service  when  he 
was  revealed  tn  liMS  as  a  purveyor  of 
inf(»mati<Hi  to  the  Ameraaia  spy  ring. 

Owen  Lattimore.  who  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  betrayal  oi  China 
and  the  delivery  of  tte  "»y«"»«~*  of  that 
country  into  the  hands  of  the  Coannu- 
ni:^.  is  a  past  master  in  extraetlng 
money  frtnn  the  various  foundations. 
The  Walter  Hlnes  Pace  School  of  Intor- 
national  Relations,  irtiich  he  heads, 
regularly  mliks  the  foundations.  For 
Instance,  in  1949.  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
gave  Lattimore's  school  t^SfM. 

Otiggmhenn  money  was  used  to  spread 
raditaltem  throughout  the  eountry  to  an 
extent  not  exeeHsd  by  any  other  fotm- 
dation.  Among  those  witti  Bed  records 
who  have  reestvud  Guggenheim  feDow- 
sfaipB  are  the  following:  Louis  Adamic, 
Newton  Andn.  Peggy  Raeon.  Garletmi 
Beals.  Albert  Bein.  AHah  Bessie.  Marc 
Blitartein.  Kenneth  Burke.  Harriet  Bnefc- 
mastn:,  J»:k  Oannif .  Aaron  Gopiand, 
AOetstx  Defan.  Aagner  Batcn,  Kenneth 
Fearing.  Haltte 
Ooreiik.  WUliaa 
per.  Jdaephtne  Bertet,  Granville  BIjfes. 
Abram  L.  Harris,  Maorloe  Biadna.  iang- 
ston  Bngtaes.  Rolfs  BtampiirlBS,  Joe 
Jones  Otto  Klin 
ronglaa  a  Moore.  Carey 
Lewis  Mumford,  Aleramlff,  Horth,  Max 
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Ifnnnil  tettl  K.  P%6aftr.  Nathaniel  Pef  - 
tm.  Bernard  Rete.  Earl  RoWnaon.  Isl> 
&at  Sefaiwlder.  Harry  8k)p*»wer.  Max- 
vefl  8.  Wewart.  Tom  Tlppett.  Genevieve 
Tafiard.  Charlea  R.  Walker.  Edmund 
WUaon.  Rlcbard  Wng ht  and  WiUlam  E. 

Tbc  rawurca  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund, 
now  flnally  exhausted,  were  di^Hiraed 
irrwpooilbiUtjr  to  aid  organlaatlons 
which  made  a  iirofesslon  (rf  birring  up 
dam  an*f  laec  dlaaension  throughout  the 
South.  Ammig  leading  Communists 
^f^i  Communist  fronters  who  received 
feUowthipa  from  the  fund  were  Langston 
Bi«bM.  W.  I.  B.  DuBois.  Claude  McKay. 
Clarfc  Ftacreman.  James  Dombrowskl.  Ira 
de  A.  Raid.  liUlam  &nith.  Silrley  Ora- 
bam.  Paarl  Prlmiis,  Horace  Clayton,  and 
John  P.  Davis. 

Another  notorious  situation  in  the 
fouadfetlon  field  Is  the  Robert  Marshall 
foundation.  This  fund,  it  has  been  re- 
vtaled  hy  the  inquiries  of  the  Un-Amtr- 
lean  Activities  Coounlttee.  is  devoted  aU 
BO^  dduaively  to  the  aid  and  subsidy 
ol  orfaaliattona  working  for  eommu- 
nf^q  in  America.  One  of  its  trustees. 
and  tiie  dominating  figure  in  the  found- 
atkm.  Oeorfc  Marshall,  recently  served 
a  prison  aeutencc  for  refusing  to  divulge 
iiifj^^  i»a»wm  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Aawrkan  Activities  concerning  the 
OoBmonlat'front  Civil  Right  Congress. 
of  whieb  he  is  chairman. 

TlM  Robert  MarshaU  Foundation,  in  a 
period  of  2  years,  allocated  approxi- 
omisijr  $100,000  to  a  group  of  organi- 
■Oieoa  aU  of  which  have  been  cited  by 
Um  Un-American  Activities  Coounlttee 
M  CoBummist  fronts,  including  the 
American  Youth  Ccmgress.  the  National 
Pidnation  for  Constitutional  Liberties. 
the  national  Negro  Consress.  and  the 
SoirtiMm  Mgro  Youth  Congress,  which 
haf<e  been  listed  by  the  Department  of 
Jattiee  as  subversive  and  Omimunist. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  instances  are  only 
a  few  examplca.  among  many  of  the 
traibe  misuse  of  foundation  m<mey. 
Over  a  eooRparattvely  short  polod  of 
ttne.  tbe  foundations  have  become  a 
powerful  and  unrcfulated  factor  in  our 
mttrp^*  life,  enjoying  Federal  subsidy 
ttttomh  tax  exemption.  Tbe  Bloane 
pMBdattaa.  wblcb  has  since  changed 
Hi  pettey  and  is  now  bebig  careful  not 
to  have  any  more  off  its  fimds  used  for 
afti^AlMrlean  purposea.  has  recently 
•iltBMlBd  tbe  annual  ^ynding  of  the 
fOMndafttaDS  in  America  as  $100,000,000 
This  huge  amount,  if  ad- 
irreaponsibly,  can  do  an  in- 
I  aowunt  of  barm  In  misguiding 
public  opinion.  There  are 
_  evidencee  that  at  teast  a  few 
toondatlcmB  have  permitted 
to  be  inllttrated  by  men  and 

wte  are  disloyal  to  our  Amerl- 

MS  W99  Q(  Ufe.    Tbcy  should  be  Invcsti- 

iblrt  UMt  eipOMd  to  the  pItUees  light 

of  pi*Hiilty.  and  appnipriate  leclsUUon 

be  ftMMd  to  eorreet  tbe  preamt 


tlM 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  nbmlt  that 
Is  deeenrlnf  of  tbe  serious 
of  tboee  wbo  (ear  for  the 
«C  our  eeuBtry. 


''WUe  Rassia  Looks  Oa,  ia  Irsn.  the 
MocBU  Calls  to  Prayer  the  Moilem 
Pepalabea  of  s  Natioa  Swept  Into  the 
HeaAaes  by  Nstioaafist  Unrest;  at 
Stake  Is  a  Sifai^cant  Portion  of  the 
Worl-d't  oa  Sapply,  Which  Irsn  Seek» 
to  Seiic  From  Great  Britsini  Control 
aad  Maasfe  Itself —Battle  Report. 
Washiafton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FR.\NK  W.  BOYKIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THK  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEr 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one- 
again  Battle  Report.  Washinuton.  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co  's  weekly  trip- 
documentary,  and  the  Assistant  to  tht? 
President,  Dr  John  R.  Steelman,  have 
brought  to  40.0C0.000  American.s  by  way 
of  television  and  the  coaxials.  first-hand 
information  on  a  num.ber  of  subiecis 
with  respect  to  current  activities  of  their 
Government  here  in  Washington 

On  this  program  E)r.  Steelman  had  as 
his  guests  the  following: 

Mrs.  Mary  Markward.  who  last  week 
appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  told  of  hrr 
experiences  as  an  FBI  informant  who 
became  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  Its  treasurer,  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Vice  Adm.  E.  L.  Cochrane.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  who.  m 
reporting  on  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  American  merchant  marine  in  the 
Korean  War.  stated,  in  part,  that— 

In  the  371  days  since  fighting  first  e.xplcded 
along  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  American 
merchant  ahlpe  have  carried  more  than  80 
percent  of  all  the  men  and  materials  which 
moved  to  Korea  from  the  United  States  or 
our  t>asea  In  Japan.  In  the  same  historic 
year  tbe  Maritime  AdmlnLstration  has  taken 
from  lt«  mothball  fleet  358  Liberty  and  Vic- 
tory ahlps  btiilt  during  World  War  U 

Civilian  crewi  manned  this  vast  armada. 
Operated  largely  under  control  of  ths  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transport  Service,  as  In  World  War 
XI.  they  were  the  pipeline  frt)m  JtockpUes 
and  jwoductlon  linee  In  this  country  to  the 
far-away  battlegrounds.  Without  t^.t  avail- 
ability of  Teasels  broken  out  of  the  reserve 
fleets  It  certainly  would  have  been  Id- possi- 
ble for  US — or  for  the  entire  United  Nations — 
to  perform  the  miracle  that  has  been 
•ctUeved  In  Korea. 

The  Honorable  George  C.  McGhee. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  the  Mid- 
dle E^t,  who  made  the  report  on  the 
Intricate  and  delicate  situation  obtaining 
In  Iran  due  to  the  nationalization  of  the 
Iranian  oil  fields.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  pointed  out  that — 

Tha  Pr«aldent.  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Amarlcan  preaa  aud  radio  have,  on  numerous 
of«PMl^>^f  in  recent  weeHs.  emphasized  the 
erlUcal  and  urgent  nature  of  the  Iramau 
Sltuatloa.  It  is  Indeed  loaded  with  danger. 
Iran  today  Is  balanced  on  the  edge  ol  a 
predple*. 

Tbe  IJTnltod  Statee.  for  Its  part,  has  a  deep 
tntcreat  In  ttk«  continued  independence  and 


territorial  integrity  of  Iran.  It  ha*  sotight 
also  to  further  the  welfare  and  economic 
development  of  the  Iranian  Nation.  When 
the  3<:)vlet  Union  left  military  forces  In  Iran 
In  1M6  we  gave  strong  support  to  the  IranUn 
case  \n  the  Hnlted  Nations  Security  Council. 
Aa  a  res'jit  of  Iran's  steadfastness  and  of 
her  support  by  the  United  Nations,  in  which 
the  United  States  played  an  Important  role, 
S-niet  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  the  Soviet 
objp'tive  of  obULnlng  control  of  Iran  has 
remained  unaltered  and  Soviet  pressures 
have  continued  unabated. 

Mr  W  Averell  Hariiman.  who  is  a  sort 
of  roving  i\mba.ssador.  and  who  was  dis- 
patched by  President  Truman  to  lend  his 
as.s..stance  in  making  peaceful  settlement 
of  ihi.s  explosive  crisis,  was  unable  to  be 
In  the  studio  in  person.  However.  Mr. 
Harriman  made  this  transcribed  an- 
siouncement  for  the  battle  report  pro- 
gram 

I  am  sorry  that  I  will  oe  unable  to  rppeax 
pers many  ..m  this  program  as  I  had  planned. 

I  im  Iravmg  today  for  Tehran  as  President 
Tr'inians  personal  representative  to  talk 
thu.is  i.ver  with  the  Iranian  Government  in 
the  hfjpe  that  a  solution  can  be  developed 
for  ihe  dtfflcultlea  that  have  arisen  over  the 
oil  ciuestion. 

.*.  .  amicable  settlement  Is  of  great  impor- 
ts net;  not  only  to  the  Iranian  people  and 
the  British  OH  Co.  -but  also  to  the  countries 
ot  Europe  and  the  East,  who  have  depended 
up.^n  Iran  for  their  requirements. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  of  Dr.  Steel- 
man's  Ruests  was  an  airplane  pilot,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  unique  men  that 
had  ever  appeared  on  the  television 
screen,  a  distinguished  flier  in  World 
War  n— Bill  Bridgeman  dropped  in  his 
rocket  ship  from  a  United  States  Air 
Force  B-29  while  35.00  feet  in  the  air  and 
started  off  on  his  journey  at  a  speed  pub- 
licly stated  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
1.500  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  ever  would  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  teledocu- 
mentary  to  my  colleagues  in  this  House. 
I  do  so  t)ecause  I  am  convinced  that  Bat- 
tle Report,  Washington  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  progressive  steps  ever  taken 
in  the  Nation  to  bring  to  the  people  ac- 
tual highlights  that  occur  each  week 
w  hich  are  of  vital  and  significant  Imiwrt 
to  all. 

Battle  Report.  Washington,  an  NBC 
sustained  program,  is  produced  by  Ted 
Ayers :  the  technical  director  is  L.  A.  Mc  - 
Clelland;  commentary,  Robert  McCor- 
mick:  the  script  is  written  by  Lou  Has- 
am;  film  director,  BiE  Brooks;  floor  man- 
ager, Joe  Tully:  production  assistan*; 
Jean  Montgomery:  art  by  Jowph  Per- 
rier:  music  adviser  is  Pritz  Balzer;  sound 
by  Bob  Haines. 

Banxx  Rzroar.  WasBiNCioiff 

Mr  McCoaMKrx.  The  KaUonal  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  Television  News  again  focuses  on  the 
world  In  crisis  to  bring  you  your  Battle 
Report.  Wa&hlngton. 

Washington,  whose  eyee  this  week  are  on 
the  fate  of  price  legislation,  the  war  on  the 
economic  front.  And  tbe  world,  whose  ears 
are  cocked  to  reports  from  a  city  in  Korea 
named  Kaesong.  where  evcnu  may  aoon 
spell  more  war  or  peace. 

We  b^ln  your  Battle  Report  tonight  vtlh 
the  latest  headlines  on  the  Korean  tsaas  Ilia 
negottatlona. 

And  now  the  Assistant  to  the  Prasldeat. 
Or.  John  R   Steelman. 
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I>.  Jata  R.  anBusAW.  Tmlgtot  I  am  go- 
Inf  to  aak  yon  to  sit  vtni  one  wbfle  «e  tetng 
you  up  to  the  mlntrte  on  some  of  tbs  fals- 
torle  dcvetopncnts  of  O^'s 

First,  let  us  kxA  at  tbe 
going  on  IB  Korea.  Thm  oOcsrs  wbo 
ducting  then  bav*  rqxwted  progieas  but  we 
still  do  not  know  whether  the  Comiai^dars 
really  want  peaca. 

On  the  other  side  of  tbe  world,  ta  fkr-ofl 
Iran  there  la  a  dtsfiatc  wiOth  tbraatesai  the 
peace  of  tbe  world.  But.  tbank  Ood  the 
wise  sons  of  12m  aadant  Persiiuaa  baea  taken 
up  arms  to  emfarea  tbair  dalxas.  Mr.  AvercU 
Harriman.  as  a  special  repreaentattw  at  tbe 
President,  left  tbla  altcraooB  to  asalst  In  tbe 
negottatUma  In  tbe  stodio  toalgbt  we  bave 
the  Assistant  Secretary  ol  State.  Mr.  Oaorge 

C.  licGhee.  to  teU  us  mora  about  tbc  situa- 
tion. 

Fn:m  tbe  Maritime  Administration  we 
have  a  very  encouraging  rcpcrt  about  the 
steady  Increase  of  our  merchant  fleet.  Vice 
Adm.  E.  L.  Cjchrazke  la  here  to  give  us 
some  extremely  Interesting  fkcts  and  flgtires- 

A  report  from  tbe  Navy  Department  wrote 
a  new  pa^  In  avlat'xm  history  this  week. 
In  Secondo.  Caltf..  a  new  airplane  called  tbe 
SXy  Rocket  flew  faster  than  Bun  ever  traveted 
before.  The  man  wbo  piloted  tbe  new  plane. 
Mr  William  Bridgeman.  ia  with  us  today  to 
tell  us  joon  about  that  epocb-B&aklng  flight. 

Dp  on  Capitol  RUI  a  dxarmlng  lady  told  a 
remarkable  suxj.  Sbe  ta  Mrs.  Mary  Stalcup 
Markw&rd.  wbo  was  an  FBI  agent  for  more 
than  6  years  while  she  was  a  meiiibti  of  the 
Cbmmonist  Party.  TUs  past  week  sbe  testi- 
fied before  tbe  Hooae  OasBnlttee  aa  Un- 
American  Acttvtttaa  Bat  now,  America,  sbe 
is  your  wttaeas — and  bcre  sbe  Is — Mrs.  Itork- 
ward. 

Mr.  Wooa^  Please  tell  as  yoor  aane  and 
oocapatioBi. 

Mrs.  MaaxwAis.  My  name  Is  Mary  Btalrap 
Markward.  I  aa  a  bouaew^  awl  I  live  In 
Cbaatertvook.  Va..  a  strtmrb  <rf  Wabltigtrin. 

D.  C. 

Mr.  Woo*.  Mra.  MHrfeward.  wha*  ban*  yoa 
been  doing  for  ouat  at  tba  past  i  j— n? 

tbe   CoBBmuBlal  Pwty  in  tbe 

wvtagae  an  lirtlnirBaat  lor  tba 
Mr.  Wooa.  Hov  dU  tbat  bafpcaf 
Mrs.  UMmtMsm.  Wtfl.  tt  ba^n  In  IMS.    I 


agmt  of  the  FBI 
American  and  told 
rannist  Party 
States  at  that 
be  bad 


as  a  lofal 
that  wVim  tbm  Oom- 
wttb  tba  Uattad 
to  laacb  a  vfcttory  In  tbe 
to  beUam  tb««  tbla  or- 
to 


Bo4  only  dirlile  as  frooi  oor  afWea.  bat  dlTide 
people.  Ttaat,  to  dm.  Is  tba  most 
tUng  tbey  are  trytng  to  do  today 
in  tbla  eoastry.  Ftosa  wbat  I  have  learned 
of  Oomiminlsta.  oar  best  course  Is  to  beware 
If  w«  wcnoa  protect  tbe  kind  of  Ufe  we  kxve. 

Dr.  Srszuaut.  Thank  yoo.  Mn.  Markward. 
and  now  back  to  Robert  MeOarmlck  and 
Battle  Kcport. 

Mr.  McOoBXicx.  On  tbc  west  coast  of  the 
IV^tton.  doae  upoti  the  sea  lanes  to  Korea, 
ab^pa  al  Amertea's  merefaant  marine  take  on 
tbs,  supptlas  so  essential  to  tbe  defense  of 
OUT-  frni  ilrana  In  tbe  9Kr  Bast.  For  an  In- 
formed report  on  bow  tbeae  sbipe  are  help- 
ing to  bolBtcr  owr  etrrngtb.  Battle  Report 
tmras  now  to  a  top  QcTemment  official 
cbaifced  arltb  a  great  responeffattlty — the 
Mailtlme  Admlnlstratar  and  Cbaimnn  of 
the  FedR-al  MarHttaae  Board — Ttoe  Adm.  K  L. 
CoebrmBe. 

▼Ice  Admiral  OocHaajn.  Aiaeilea'^  mer- 
ebant  aiartne  as  well  as  tbe  Natkm's  Armed 
Fbrces  can  be  proud  of  tbe  naomnental  ac- 
coBipllBbiBentB  dtxriag  tbe  Kcraan  bostUtties. 

Whetbc  the  lib i  tut  oeaee-flre  aagoda- 
tloBs  rcstdt  In  a  peaceful  seCtleraeat  or 
wbetber  the  bostOltles  conttmse.  tbe  fact 
reraatna :  Tbe  Amcrfean  way  baa  agatn  proved 
its  ability  to  abape  up  to  sny  esnergency 
which  threatens  oar  way  of  Ufe. 

To  our  mUttary  forees  to  tbe  Amy  UMi 
tbe  Itftvy  and  tbe  Air  Ftovce  aad  tbe  Ma- 
rines— mnst  go  tbe  majar  psrtloe  of  oor 
giaUtude  for  simiping  tbe  CUMiunlst  ag- 
gresalOB  te  Korea.  Bwt  tt»  AmutcMm  mer- 
chant marine — ^privately  owned  sbtps  or 
Tesesis  ebartered  tnm  tbe  OoverunM  and 
manned  by  etit^m  erewa — have  acbteMd  a 
record  of 

tafc   tbe  54  weeks  atoee  the 
nencad  te 

It  wa 
enemy  to  a  standetin  uid 
tttboBorably  back.    Bat  It  was  tte  awwebant 

tbe  belk  of 
rials  wblcb  kopt  tbe  AaMrtean  tafSBtry  si 
pUcd  in  battle.  oMcb  feqrt  ov  planes  Im 
aUcB,  and  oar  flgbtlag  abipa  at  sea.  Fd  Uke 
to  teO  yoo  aboot  a  tew  of 
lb  the  am  daya  a 
aloi^  tbe 
Ainertean  merchant  ships  have  carried 
of  aB  tbe  mat 
ta  Korea  mn  tbe  Hinted 
te  Japan.  lb  tba  saaas 
biatarte  year  tbe  Maritime  AdaliililiBtini 

aaLMHrty 
Mr  n. 


that  we  can  and  nean  to  ae- 
Urer  tbe  men  anywhere  in  tbe  world  to  aafe> 
guard  treedon^  We  also  need  swift  tankers 
in  tnocaatng  noabers — Korea  and  tbe  de- 
mands of  our  tree  tzlemb  dsewbere  In  Asia 
and  KUrope  have  shown  aa  tbla  again.  And 
so  we  bops  to  sdd  to  our  inaarancc  for  free- 
dom by  constmrtlikg  at  least  10  long-range 
tankers  wMeh  tbe  RaTy  can  ass  la  ttaaea  of 
emergency  and  wblch  wtB  boiatcr  oar  etvlUan 
ecanoay  In  peaoetlnse. 

Tbe  BMTcbast  marine  ia  part  of  tbc  tcaok — 
it  ia  not  the  most  baportant  mm  the  least 
In^pOTtant  member  of  tbe  team.  But  its  rec- 
ord in  every  cosabat  in  whkh  the  Ration 
baa  ftnmd  ttaell  is  standing  tastlaioDy  of  its 
neresstty  in  tbe  atbeme  of  tiUngs  u|>on 
wblch  we  depend  to  keep  tbe  Cnited  iSUtes 
tbe  great  oatloB  It  is  axkd  wfil  continue  to  be. 

iix.  Wooa.  Mark  down  yoar  mcTcbaat 
martne,  tbn.  Amsrlea,  aa  a  lifclioa  to  your 
troopa.  caeb  Teasel  laancbBd  onto  the  bosom 
cf  tbe  sea  aalla  tbc  seven  seas  wltb  the  pco- 
diacttve  atrengtb  of  tbaae  tZnitsd  («>  States 
and  retoma  to  tbea  tbe  raw  material  we 
need  for  o«ar  denoaacy^  survtval.  Ctrgo 
chip,  tanker,  pawiengit  laserl.  wbatc^er  tbey 
may  be,  well  mlgbt  we  urge  tbem  on  with 
lAngfcUow's 


"SWl  en.  O  diip  of 
Sal]  on.  O  umon  stnmg  snd  great, 
Bomaimy  wttb  al  Iti  Csua. 

Wltb  all  the  hope*  of  future  ytmn 
Tm  banging  In  islllsse  on  tby  fate.' 


liaa,  tbe 

of  a 

by  aation- 

go  tbroagb  eav- 

atsufcals 


of  tbe 


ganfcmtlan  was  a  potential 

lea.    XTpask  realtBlBg  tbe 

sttoatton.  I  voioxtteefed  te 

ered  that  tbe  one  way  I  oooU  betp 

to  Join  op  wtOk.  tbe  Obnuaaanlita 

wbet  I  coald  for  ay  Govemaent. 

Mr.  Wooa.  T%&  as  aboot  tt. 

Mrs.  MaeKwaan.  Well,  to  tbe 
family  and  friends.  I 
rlstag    froaa    leciult    to   rtiali man    of 
Roilheal   Cli*  bcre.  tben  to 
the  dty  oegantsatloa.  and  ftaAy  to 
ship  OB  tbe  centra 
of  tlM  party,  wbldi 
CapltaL     I  was  active   for   alainal   V 
and  had  to  quit  ta  IMS  for  rsaaone  of 

Mr.  Woobl  Bow  were  yoo  able  to  help  tbe 
United  States.  Ms.  MaricwsBd? 

Mrs.  Maanwaaa.  I  sat  in  on  pasty  poBcy 
meettnga.  and  ao  waa  aMe  to  keep  tbe  Qan- 
emment  informed  on  tbe  party 

piana.    Since  X  alao  bad  aceea  to  

ship  records.  I  was  able  to  paa  on  to  tbe  FBI 

Coamunlat  Party  In  Waeblngtca  and  Mar- 
land. 

Mr,  Wooa.  Who*  did  fw  wpattno  pnve 
to  yoo.  Mrs^  Markward? 

ineai^ber  a(  tba  Ccanwoatat  Party.  X 
nnre  and  BBase  canianced  tbi 
drtenntaed  to  m^iOe  and  conq! 


In 


Ctvfflaa 

Operated  largtiy  ander  contrei  of  tbe  MBl- 
tary  Sea  llaiiaiMrt  Oeiilta.  tbea  Ouseiu- 

tp  private 

H.  tbey 

and 

Una  in  tbla  country  to  tbe  fSr-away  bettle- 

Wltboot  tbe  avaaahOity  of  vaaeU 

for  OS— «ar  tba 
eitize  Obltad  Batlona — to  perftsa  tbe 

ta  Ml 
abasatbei 
cwt  role  of  Bwrebait  sWps  ta  wpviytug 
oar  valiam  flgbting  tneou  tbe  Korean  bos- 
nntlns  Mve  pnimfTfi  op  anew  tbe  slnwleean- 

It  ba  abcwn  as  beyond  daabt  tbst  oar 
LOier^a  and  YletOKfa  of  World  War  n  ttatage 
carry  tba  tarvot  of  glabal  logistic 
in  aa  snHwt  war.  BeougntaUag 
tbto.  Oumn—  baa  pwisbiwl  tbe  MUrfUae 
Adminlatratbm  wltb  fanda  to  eonatra^  tbe 
amUmm  ol  a  new  fleet  of  ^eedy  cargo  sfblpa. 
We  wiw  an  building  9S  meb  sblpa.  To  be 
kann  a  tbe  "Mttiaer"  daaa.  thea  ao-kaot 
Alpa  wai  be  taking  to  tbe  aea  lanca  next 

tlat  f-"*^^  wm 
aUa  to  detlvet  tbe  goods. 
And  Korea  ba  abown  oa.  too.  that  we  need 

We  now  are 
lO  soeb  troop- 


Mr.    M-Coa^wm.  In 
callK  to  prayer  the 
nxOka  sw^t  Into  tbe 
abat  uaest.    Aa 
airy 

a  ilgaiflraBt  porUan  of  tba  worM'a  oU 
ply — which  Iran  seeks  to  setae  froa 
Britain'a  eoatral  and  miiiags  UaaU.  Can- 
Is  tbe  Inmlan  Fartfataewt.  And  a  lat- 
ter riuui  Pieatar  Moseadsgb^— wslcoalng 
Dnaan'a  oOac  to  and  bis  sa- 
.  Aserah  ■sRlaaa  to 
Before 
for  IHua.  Mr. 

Report.    And   tmm  ba   is 

M^.  HtatTWtw    X  aa  sony  tMt  I  wlU  be 
unable  to  appea  psraonai: 
a  I  bad  planned. 

I  aa  toavtng  today  tor 
dec^  Ttuman'a 
tatt:  tiils«s  over  wttb 
Bkent  ia  tbe  hopes  that  a  solntlcB 
developed    for    tba    BMiibla    that 
arlaen  over  tbc  oil  rinaatlnii 

portaaoe — not  only  to  tbe 

tbe  BrtClBb  OS  Cb.— bat  aiao  to  tba 

of 

upon  Xran  lor 

for 


Itvtaib  to 

and  to 
Tbe 

of 
I  cf  tbe  banian,  aai 
benefits  from  its  oil 


i 
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tfaailiiftttd  by  txucmo  emotioiMU  ktutude 
vhlc^  afton  Icnora  th*  bast  intcmu  of 
mn  ttMtf 

ilst«lMBat«  bct«t«ii  th«  p«rttes  to  tta«  dix- 
pato  tMM  DOW  lasted  for  Almost  6  week*.  Aa 
•  ranilt.  for  S  waeka  do  oU  haa  Ictft  Iran. 
Tfaa  wlkoi*  mmthlaery  of  proccaatng  and  pro- 
tfttCtloa  which  constituted  Iran'i  Iaxf««t  tn- 
tftHtry  aad  larfaat  atngle  source  of  revenue 
l»  tlmateocd  with  cuUapae  Business  de- 
nrsMlon.  unsmpioTinent  and  even  vlde- 
gprfrt  acocomlc  chaos  may  drrelop  at  an 
miif  d(at«  wtthln  Iran. 

Tfcs  Prestdsnt.  the  Becretary  of  State,  and 
ttos  AoMtlcftn  pmsB  and  radio  hafe  on  numer. 
out  oecaiians  !n  recent  we«ks  emphaalzed 
tte  erttleaJ  and  urgent  nature  of  the  Iranian 
MtmiOtm.  It  Is  Indscd  loaded  with  danger. 
txna  ht  balanced  on  the  edgt-  at  a  precipice. 

Ths  tJnlted  States  for  tU  part  has  a  deep 
tnttrw*  in  the  ojntlnued  independence  and 
taiTttarlai  integrity  of  Iran.  It  has  taught 
also  to  rorther  the  welfare  and  economic 
dBVVlopmcnt  of  the  Irmnlan  nation  When 
tlw  »wlet  Union  left  military  forces  In  Iran 
la  !•*«■  ws  i«»«  strong  supiKot  to  the  Ira- 
BtSB  case  m  the  U  N.  Security  Council.  As  a 
result  of  Iran's  steadfastness  and  of  her  sup- 
part  by  the  U  N..  In  which  the  United  SUtca 
played  an  Important  role.  SoTtei  troops  were 
vtUMtnwn.  but  the  Soviet  objective  of  ob- 
^^^^fciig  control  at  Iran  has  remained  un- 
•Itend  end  Soriet  pressures  have  continued 


_^  ^^__ tbet  tba  KnmUn  la  losing 

,M|M,miiit|  to  fisfa  In  the  trottUed  oU 
off  Mm.  for  Iraa  would  be  a  vtmC  and  scnte- 
gle  prtH>.  <|«n*  apart  from  oil.  Control  of 
IM  twrttory.  an  area  ^proximately  as  Urge 
at  tiM  UBHad  SUtaa  eaat  of  the  Mtaslaslppl. 
«nrttf  pot  the  USflK  artrMto  the  communl- 
flMtoi  tooMs  eofUMCtinc  the  tree  nations  of 
ttkk  taaa  Curope. 

ttaa  tte  iHiMe  at  stake  tn  Iran  gi;  far 
tijaifl  tlM  ezplottatton.  dlatrlbation  and  use 
off  matan  oil  reaoureea.  important  as  oU  is 
for  ttt  aaeuiity  of  Iran,  for  the  development 
of  tiM  Xnutlan  eccmomy.  and  for  the  natlona 
of  UM  tree  worM  that  use  thla  oU.  They  are 
Wmm  which  aJFect  the  very  foundations  of 
the  etvOlaiid  methods  of  law  and  justice 
wWeii  the  twentieth  century  has  been  try- 
h»f  ■>  hard  to  sstabUah  for  settling  disputes. 
Tjnimi  naiei  tam^Uttmttf  uifsd  mod- 
00  tlw  part  of  tt»  Ima  pofvsmment 
ol  the  Brttlsh  ott  tatmwHU.  We  are 
as  the  PrssMent  saM  in  a  press 

^,^ ^ two   weelu   ago,    that   there    is 

ptaBty  of  opportunity  for  a  settlement  of  the 
oQ  eoatroTeny  on  a  mutually  satisfactory 


I  bavr  no  magic  formula  for  solving  this 
orltieal  problem.  Unfortunately.  It  U  not 
tuat  ktad  of  a  problem,  but  we  do  hope  that 
I  tt  ia  too  tate— and  time  la  very  short— 
_  atraaffenent.  temporary  if  need  be. 
«.„  ha  found  which  wUl  permit  the  Iranian 
aatkm  to  benefit  satisfactorUy  from  the  ez- 
ploMaltOB  of  Its  oil  resources  and  the  West 
Ml  aottttaae  to  receive  that  oil  production. 
M'.  BicOoaaacK.  Of  importance  to  Iran 
I  aa  tbe  free  world  la  the  mutual  security 
BOW   before   the   United   States 


Onaa  again, 

I  bad  wasted  to  talk  to 

_  C  abovt  tbe  mutual  eacurlty  pro- 

vMah  Fvaatdant  Ttumaa  has  recently 

M  tbo 

X  fort  «M|^7.  ti  Of  ntal  im- 

oae«rt«y. 

are  taildlaf  tlMtr 

the 

they 

only  wa  eaa  supply. 


It  la  al-w  much  to  our  Inlerest  to  hflp  th** 
under-develop«i  couni.rles  inipr„ve  ihfir 
economic  conditions,  aad  aa.iiii  poliiical 
stability 

We  nefd  a  constar.t  supply— tn  !.ir*  ai-.  in- 
creasing supply- -of  raw  matenais  th  it.  '.  Ley 
can  produce. 

They  need  ov;r  techiaral  assistance,  and 
some  capital,  to  iiicrciusc  their  production  of 
food  Vo  relieve  hui.i;er.  and  als,.)  to  i.ncrease 
the  raw  materULs  wp  require  ti)  li.iVf  .i 
healthy  eccnomic  life  in  this  count r. 

Mr  McCOBMicK  And  now.  befure  "*f  pre- 
sent Battle  Re!X)rts  rrhist  unique  kiue.'Jt  yi-t. 
back  into  the  hi.story  of  flieht  as  a  prelude 
to  a  gliaitae  of  its  amii^int;  (utu.'-e  Gr.iphics 
by  our  own  picture-mm-led  .I.:>e  Ferner  wi-li 
an  assist  by  the  Governments  resear.  h 
agency  on  aeronautics,  the  N.itioi.al  .\d.i.so:y 
Committee  for  Aeronautics 

Mr.  Wood,  We  betjln  our  urnphic  history  '' 
man's  battle  t»i  fly  with  the  incredibie  -«'t:;us 
Leonardo  da  Vlnci,  whc^e  dr<iW!::i;s  bai  k  i:\ 
the  1400s  revealed  a  man  thmkina  i:.  tr..' 
right  direction,  but  with  no  means  oi  urii:^- 
Ing  hi»  dreams  to  fruition 

1783.  and  a  Frenchmaa  named  Mos.t^  .itler 
balloons  into  the  air  (nv  the  first  nia:.-"Mrry- 
Ing  flight  in  history.  BalUxjns  quuk'.y  bt'- 
come  a  fad,  but,  by  the  time  the  Civi.  W.ir 
rolls  round,  are  lised  fis  un  instrument  .f 
warfare — for  reconnaissance 

Comes  now  the  century  s  turn  iincl  tlie 
Wright  brothers,  amazing  Kitty  Hawk,  N  C  , 
and  a  slow-to-beiieve-lt  world  with  the  first 
heavler-than-air  flight — the  birth  of  mixlern 

aviation. 

Three  years  later.  Bleriot  puts  aside  his 
crutches  and  takes  off  from  France  t:i  f^v 
ecroes  the  English  Channel  to  Dover,  over 
water,  and  for  the  longest  flight  yet 

The  balloon,  in  the  meantime,  deve.ops 
into  the  rigid-framed  Zeppelin,  which,  dar- 
ing World  War  I,  terrorizes  England 

Seaplanes,  too.  rapidly  advance  and,  the 
war  ov^r,  the  Navy  sends  its  flyimi  Ujat.  the 
NC-4.  roftring  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe  for 
its  first  ocean  crossing   by   air 

Some  10  years  pass;  and  then,  cipturin? 
the  public  imagination.  Lucky  Llndv  the 
Lone  Kagle,  Charles  Lindbergh,  ir.altes  it 
himself  from  New  York  to  Paris  and  undyms? 

fame. 

Now  the  appearance  of  the  transport  In 
tbe  mld-twenaes.  this  all-ineisd  Ford  trimo- 
tor  Job  proving  a  rugged  and  reliable  earner 
of  pasaengers. 

Sjieed  the  next  goal,  and  m  1939  the  Ger- 
man's UB-109  sets  a  world  record,  46s*  miles 
an  hour  and  becomes  one  of  the  tup  N  izi 
fighter  planes  in  World  War  II 

The  war  also  sees  the  birth  of  the  big 
bomber,  the  American  B  29,  a  fightliK 
weapon  which  enables  the  Air  Force  to  get 
at  Japan,  and  carries  history  In  the  shape  of 
the  first  A-bomb, 

In  1942.  the  first  American  )et  airplane,  a 
plane  driven  not  by  propeller  but  by  a 
turbojet  engine,  we  secure  m  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  Great  Britain. 

Earlier.  Sikorsky  s  genius  gives  us  our 
flrsl  practlcsl  helicopter,  a  fl/lng  machine 
that  can  rise  vertically,  fly  sideways,  forward. 
or  backward. 

Thla.  our  own  decade,  greets  the  biggest 
of  modem  bombers,  the  B-^3«.  a  plane  that 
can  fly  nonstop  10.000  mile*  while  carrying 
10.000  pounds  of  bombs. 

And.  not  to  be  outdone,  our  fighter  de- 
signers come  up  with  the  P  «6— the  Sabre 
Jet  that's  beating  the  Btisslan-made  MIO  s  in 
Korea,  holder  of  the  offlclal  worlds  speed 
record  of  670  miles  an  hour. 

Then,  giving  us  more  reason  to  hold  our 
hata,  and  built,  like  the  other  recent  planes 
we  mentioned.  In  a  tiaree-way  cooperative 
affcrt  between  the  aircraft  industry,  the 
military  services,  and  tbe  NACA,  the  X-1.  the 
first  plane  ever  to  fly  faster  tbsn  the  speed 
of  sound. 

Thua  we  come  to  the  Douglas  Skyrocket. 
tbe  Navy  aontc  reeearch  plane  which  only 


■  a.'st  week  attained  the  highest  speed  and  the 
highest  altitude  ever  achieved  by  a  piloted 
airplane. 

Cwrrled  aloft  over  the  Mohave  desert  by 
a  B  29  mother  ship,  the  small  40-loot  Sky- 
r  rket  wa«  launched  in  the  air  and  pro- 
ceeded thereafter  under  its  own  rocket 
P"wer 

I  he  conjectured  speed  of  the  Skyrocket — 
1  .500  miles  an  hour. 

We  said  our  next  guest  was  unique.  He 
is.  :  .r  he  is  the  pilot  of  this  plane.  A  Navy 
airman  m  World  War  II,  holder  of  two  Dis- 
t.i-i'.;uished  Flying  Crosses,  he  is  preyently 
'.•;th  Duiglas  Aircraft.  We  invite  you  now 
•i.  meet  the  man  who  has  flown  higher  and 
fus'er  than  any  man  in  human  history- 
Test  Pilot  Bill  Brldgeman. 

Mr  McCoEMiCK.  A  nice  orny  question  to 
get  startt>d.  How  doe.s  It  feel  to  go  so  fast? 
Mr  William  Beidcema.n  Actually,  I  be- 
lieve thh!  kids  In  their  hopped-up  jalopies 
r:id  motorcycles  get  a  feeling  of  speed  su- 
j;'.Ti(.ir  than  you  get  In  a  research  ship  such 
,(■?  the  Sky'rocset.  To  reach  the  speeds 
that  we  do  attain.  It  necessitates  that  we 
get  t.)  extreme  altitudes.  There  are  no 
clouds  up  there— nothing  to  compare  your 
speed  with.  Some  exjjerlences  showed  us 
that  feehnK  through  'he  controls  gives  us 
an  Idea  of  what  the  ship  Is  e::pcrlenclng  but 
no  actnal  feeling  on  the  body  is  felt  as  far 
.1.-;  .speed  Is  crncern?d. 

Mr  r.IcCoaMicJt.  Are  you  pretty  busy? 
M:  Brxdcemam.  Tes;  you  re  busy.  You 
have  some  80  Instruments  to  watch  and  the 
flight  is  nece»«arlly,  after  all.  an  instrument 
hop  Ther?  is  no  time  to  look  around.  You 
can  t  tell  what  color  the  sky  is,  really.  Some 
people  have  tuid  us  it  turns  to  a  dark  blue 
but  as  far  as  being  able  to  look  around  and 
find  out  for  yourself:  you  are  just  too  busy 
flying  airplanes. 

Mr  McCoRMicK  Well,  do  you  feel  any- 
thing going  through  the  speed  of  sound? 

Mr  Bridgeman  In  the  altitudes  that  we're 
using  nf)w,  no.  Going  throu'jih,  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  can  use  a  mother  ship, 
a  B  29,  we  launched  at  an  altitude  of  over 
.35  000  feet  By  the  time  we  go  through,  we 
are  much  higher  than  that  and  you  don't 
ge'  the  phenomena  that  we  hav  experienced 
In  some  other  airplanes.  Coming  back  down, 
yen.  your  ship  buffets  somewhat  and  at  lower 
altitudes  you  can  feel  It, 

Mr  McCoKMicx.  Well,  what  are  the  pur- 
poses of  these  fantastic  flights? 

Mr  BRTt>GEMA.v  We  are  stuck  with  having 
to  develop  airplanes.  It  Is  a  thing  that  we 
have  to  do.  for  many  reasons.  We  need  a 
ship  to  go  out  and  find  a  ship  that  can  act  as 
a  lab(.^ratory.  something  that  will  bring  back 
f()r  us  the  information.  The  airplane  has 
.■aonflced  many  pounds  to  do  this.  We  could 
use  that  weight  In  more  propellers  but  we 
use  recorders  and  In  that  way  bring  back 
the  data  that  Is  necessary. 

Mr  McCosMicK.  Well,  you  mean  In  other 
words,  you  have  to  go  through  this  sound 
barrier  If  aviation  Is  to  progress  at  all. 

Mr  Bkiockman.  That's  right.  We  have  got 
to  get  through  and  get  through  safely  and 
take  armaments  or  peaaeQ«ers  or  whatever  Is 
needed  through  that  barrier. 

Mr  McCoascicK.  Well,  how  do  you  land 
this  aerial  hot  rod  of  yours? 

Mr  BamcJUiAN.  We  chose  Muroc  Dry  Lake 
out  in  California  because  we  have  a  space  of 
about  la  miles  by  8  that  Is  absolutely  flat. 
The  airplane  by  neceaslty  must  come  back 
dead  stick  so  we  need  an  area  largo 
enough  so  that  the  pUot  can  make  a  few 
normal  mlatakss  and  stlU  be  able  to  safely 
put  the  airplane  down. 

Mr,  McCoaMicx.  Tou  mean  that  you  don't 
make  a  power  landing? 

Mr  BanwusAK  Na  After  jtnt  a  very  tew 
moments  of  flight,  the  propeller  run»  out  In 
the  airplane  and  It  then  becomes  more  or 
less  a  gilder. 
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Mr.  McOsaiaaK.  Toute  60.000  feet  In  tba 
air  and  no  motor,  no  oigtne.    Do  you  anjoy 

that? 

Mr.  BameaicAMr.  Actually,  It  loit  too  bod. 
It  Is  the  most  effwUeaa.  vlbrattonlsai.  and 
quiet  hop  you'U  ever  experience  from  that 
altitude  on  down. 

Mr.  McCoajocx.  It  isn't  the  moat  quiet  ex- 
perience 111  ever  go  through  becatne  I  never 
Intend  to  go  throug!h  It.  Ifell.  we  certainly 
admire  you,  Mr.  Brldgeman.  and  I  know  you 
have  contrihoted  a  great  deal  to  avtatlao, 
and  thank  you  very  mtich. 

So.  until  we  turn  our  cameras  upon  t2M 
Nation's  Capitol  again  neit  Friday  to  report 
on  the  battle  of  democracy  against  world 
conuntmlsm,  this  la  Robert  ktcCormlck  put- 
ting a  period  on  your  forty-ilztli  Battle 
Report.  Washington. 


Sawars  tmi  Smann 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKfl 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PDmSTLVAITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BEFBBBBVTATXVB9 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  msarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricoto,  I  tDcMlde  herewith 
an  article  from  tbe  Littleton  (Colo.) 
Independent: 

Smuaa  amb  8ir»sa»ita 

Within  the  past  2  years  several  words  and 


phrases  have  been  added  to  tbe  rapkUy 
glowing  list  of  terms  In  coBtanni 
which  often  can  be  called  "nmamt 
deflnltlon  "to  besmlreh.  euUy,  defame."  The 
smear  technique  la  an  old  one,  though  not 
especially  honored.  There  is  some  peraon. 
group  of  persons,  or  aome  Institution  whom 
one  does  not  like.  Then,  apply  to  that  per- 
son, group,  or  institution  words  cloudy  with 
ill  meaning  so  that  men  will  easily  and 
Inevitably  connect  tbe  subjects  with  the 
colored  ezpreaalons  which  are  designed  to 
cast  all  manner  of  doubt  upon  the  subjeetl 
patriotism,  religion,  cranial  capacity,  or 
btoth. 

By  such  means  Is  the  iptrtt  and  conscience 
of  democracy  dealt  another  stinging  blow. 

Below  are  a  few  of  the  terms  coming  into 
accepted  tise  by  many  circles  who  are  In- 
terested in  diacredttlng  everything  from  fha 
State  Department  to  the  next-door  neighbor. 

1.  "InteUectxial":  One  who  has  had  at 
least  a  years  of  college  and  preferably  four 
o-  more:  one  who  la  incapable  oi  being 
"practical "  or  "busineaaUke,"  who  haa  been 
so  softened  by  books  and  profeawxa  that  ha 
Is  without  doubt  a  fellow  traveler  or  a  full- 
blooded  Communist:  generally  applied  to 
"dreamers  in  the  State  Department."  "young 
lawyers  In  the  Interior  Department,"  or 
"people  who  read  too  many  books  for  their 
own  good." 

2.  "Diplomat":  Obviously  a  tnaaky  feUow 
who  was  picked  for  hia  Job  by  the  process  of 
elimination  in  which  it  was  detormlned  that 
he  could  give  away  more  vital  secrets  to 
enemy  agents  or  betray  his  nation  more 
times  without  getting  caught  than  others  in 
the  foreign  service. 

3.  "Left  winger":  A  peraon  who  once  went 
to  hear  Henry  Wallace  ipeak  In  1936;  or  who 
dislikes  the  Chicago  Tribune:  cr  who  majored 
In  psychology  and  social  science  in  school; 
or  who  favors  Ocrvermnent  snbadles  for  other 
Arms  besides  his  own  toraay  foci):  or  who 
wore  a  red  necktie  tlM  night  Norman  Thoaaaa 
came  to  town;  or  who  said.  "FTaitoo  la  aa 
m\ich  of  a  dictator  aa  Stalin.  Mao.  Tltx 


an  the 
agatnat  nelal  pra|naoa: 
wttli  Tsv*  or 
,aa|B.  or  battevas 


4.  "Administration  stqiporta^:  One  who 
admlti  the  preaant  TTamaa  aitaBtnlatration 
Is  often  wroc^  but  who  wont  adaalt  tt  la 
wrong  aa  of  tbe  ttma. 

5.  IntematirmaHat" :  A  Oowmiinlat  at 
heart  who  SDcretly  wtdies  to  torn  the  United 
States  over  to  the  Bads  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel. 

A.  Taelflat":  A  peraon  wtio  wont  take  vp 
arms  agatnat  anybody  iBdodli^  Communists 
which  makes  blm.  stnee  he  wont  ll^t  Com- 
BnmlrtB.  a  Gonustmlst  himself. 

The  sad  fact  about  smear  words  and 
smaaren  la  that  many  people  who  employ 
this  devlee  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
tlwy  and  tliBlr  cohorts  are  the  only  bearers 
of  the  truth  and  that  all  who  disagree  with 
them  are  nothing  but  the  devil's  own  dla. 
ciplea.  Ttioy  are  the  people  who  ooademn 
opponents  or  psraons.  who  for  some  reason 
do  not  subscribe  to  their  line  at  thought,  aa 
pro-Oommunlst  or  un-Amerlean.  whll-a  tliey 
themselves  eaoploy  the  v«y  methods  of  oom- 
mmiiam  and  un-Amertcanlwm.  namely,  char- 
acter smearing  and  Invasion  of  personal 
rights  and  prlvUegea. 

As  stated  before,  the  method  Is  old  and 
no  more  honoraUc  beeauae  at  its  age.  or  be- 
cause of  who  may  use  It. 

It  Is  wen  nlgh  Impoaalble  these  days  to 
remain  entirely  objective  on  the  great  las^K 
at  the  timest  but  these  Is  no  ezeuae  tar  de- 
Ubentety  be^ooding  thisea  issues  whldi  Ma 
before  the  pubUe  with  colored  words  and 
pKirasas  which  stir  up  the  emotkms  wtttumt 
atiirlng  vp  an  equal  amount  at  oool  reason- 
ing. Ha  who  uaea  thaae  tactics  Is  eartalnly 
doing  a  dlssenlce  to  hie  Nation  evan  as  tha 
ConununlBl  who  trlea  In  hla  way  to  taring  de- 
ftructian  to  tha  land  to  which  he  yrnrsiiM 
to  pledge  aUaglanoe. 

H.H.  W. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 


IN  TUB  BOUSK  OF  REPBaDITATmS 
Wednesday.  August  1,  19S1 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  priTlkgcd  to  insert  In  the  App^a- 
dlz  ot  tbe  Rsoou  the  fir^  part  of  the 
report  on  oiajority  oplnkms  held  iiy  Al- 
banian-Americana In  Massadiusetts 
coneeTnlnff  commtmlam  prepared  for 
Got.  Paul  Derer.  of  Massachusetts,  by 
Dr.  Qlenn  A.  McLaln.  45  Chase  Street. 
Qulncy.  Mass. 

Following  is  the  second  part  of  this 
report: 

Thx  Bauasooa  KLSMDrta  m  Lbabbbsmip: 
A.  M.  I.  UFA  am  Ha 


Quite  In  eontrest  to  the  antl-Amerlcan 
attttnde  at  Blahop  NoU  In  regard  to  the  ma- 
jority wWies  at  the  Albanian  community  has 
been  the  position  of  Hark  X.  Llpa.  Bishop 
Ltpa^  eptocopaey  was  formed  December  31. 
1980.  la  Boston  tmdn-  hla  spiritual  leader- 
ahlp.  (The  Bvening  Oaaette,  Worcester. 
Mass..  PMroary  S8.  18S1.)  The  Albanlan- 
Amertean  ^jlacopaey  waa  formed  for  two 
Important  inasrirn  Ptist  and  foemoet  to 
oombat  aU  atbdEtle  and  communistic  tn- 
floaneea  In  fhatr  mkM.  (^weeh  given  by 
▼aiU  Alampl  before  a  Boaton.  Maas..  maet- 
li«  of  Atbantena.  April  U,  IMM    Althougb 


ooncomttant  to  tueh  a 
would  be  to  use  any  potttkal 
hetp  remove  the  tnthwnoe  of  NoU,  It 
decided  by  Blahop  Upa  that  he  shotUd  ooaka 
no  peTBtmal  intervention  In  the  nuttter.  Aa 
a  man  of  Ood  it  would  not  be  his  duty  to 
sully  hlmaslf  with  tha  pcdltloal  mtid.  slung 
by  Fan  S.  Noll.  ITte  seoond  goal  to  be  striven 
tar  waa  to  pressrvn  tbe  orthodox  faith  and 
tradittana  In  the  Albanian-American  com- 
munity. 

Blah<9  Llpa  was  educated  In  Kareha. 
Albania,  and  be  rsoelved  his  tbeoIafleaS 
training  at  the  Theologloal  School  of  Chal- 
ehls  in  Albania.  The  rellgtotts  titclinatlon 
of  Blahop  Upa  was  fint  noted  by  the  Arch- 
Ushop  of  the  Albanian  Orthodoa  Church. 
ChrlBtoplier  Klal.  It  has  been  atrlklngly 
evldant  sines  tt«  arrival  ot  Bishop  Llpa  in 
this  eoontry  th»t  rea«ons  tor  his  dsnxmcia- 
tlons  wars  poUtleaL  F.  &  HoU  was  naturally 
fiT»*^in«^  to  eouatananos  the  protage  o<  the 
man  whom  he  had  repodtatad  in  favnr  of 
the  Communists.  Bishop  NoU  has  pulled  no 
ponches  In  his  attempt  to  amaar  Blahap  Upa. 
claiming  that  tte  pro-<^«ek  sympathlaa  at 
Bishop  Upa  made  him  nnaoeeptahle  to  tha 
Albanian  ctmununlty. 

The  accusation  faUs  flat  and  la  totally  un- 
tar^ported  by  any  documentation:  Pro- 
Qreek  epitaphs  an  commonly  uead  la 
criticising  one^i  poUtlcai  or  reUglous  ene- 
mtae  tn  AOania  beeauae  ot  the  historical 
enmity  existing  befsen  tha  two  eountrtes. 
NoJl  has  used  a  convenient  "ted  berTing" 
to  oonfuss  the  Imue. 

The  supporters  at  Bishop  Upa  taU  roughly 
in  two  eatagoriaa:  Hm  antl-aonuaunlals  who 
petltkuMd  the  Holy  Synod  la  latanbul  tor 
soaaeone  to  take  NoU's  plaee  and  to  rid  their 
ehnreh  of  eonmunlatte  ingBenees.  Tbm 
attmt  group,  miallar  but  rapidly  growing 
In  numbers  la  oompoaed  at  "eentartat"  mam- 
bers  wbo  beoauae  of  Moll'a  scbolaatle  tapo- 
tatkm  la  the  Albai^an  community  or  be- 
cause of  traditional  poUtkal  oonaervatlsnk 
have  stayed  "on  the  tance."  This  middle- 
of-the-road  grmqp.  nelthar  pro-Upa  nor 
pro-NoU  are  gradually  raalMng  that  the 
only  true  mkkUe  road  between  the  far  left 
(communism)  and  the  far  right  (tasdon) 
is  the  democracy  of  tba  Amcrloan  repubtoa. 
The  oonosnttatlon  of  Bltfiop  Upa  with  hla 
spiritual  dtttlea  and  the  concentration  of 
Bishop  NoU  vrl'h  partisan  poUUos  can  thua 
be  seen  as  the  real  reason  for  the  anomaly 
that  exists  In  the  Albanian  church  today. 
Thus  the  p'^t*""  of  the  reUgtous  leadm  tu 
the  Albanian-American  communities  is  to- 
day, as  in  the  past  a  basloUy  important  one. 
Let  us  hope  the  forosa  of  right  not  might 
win  the  final  victcsy  and  that  the  holders 
of  propaganda  powv  will  not  win  over  thoaa 
who  hold  tha  basle  tntveata  of  the  Albanian 
oommubity  at  heart 

w.  <n  aMoc  muai  ax  auu  n»  th«  aiaama* 
ooaonmxrr 
A    FreeOom   vema   tatattUrianism 
The  basic  issue  at  stake  in  the  Albanian 
community  is  the  aame  one  thut  confronts 
the  American  j>eople  today — ^fresdom  versus 
totaUtariaiiism.     Freedom  to  worship   free 
from  poUtical  taint  or  influence.    Fteedom  to 
expreas   one's  opinions   In   publk:   meetings 
and  the  free  press.     The  Issue  of  the  tree 
press  and  who  contr<aB  It  is  thus  one  that  Is 
vital  for  jjrotectlon  of  the  other  basic  free- 
doms.    The  Albanian  free  press  in  Boston 
preeents  a  typical  example  of  the  perversion 
of  truth  by  the  pro-Communist  by  the  press. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  first  Albanian 
foreign  langua^  newapapw.  Kombi.  Boston, 
190&.  the  role  of  the  Albanian  preas  has  been 
*  an  important  one. 

1.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
(a)  Leftist  control  of  informational  cr- 
gana:  At  first  tt  was  necnsary  to  teach  tha 
illiterate  Albanian  immigrants  how  to  read  in 
order  for  the  various  papers  to  be  most  el- 
lactlvely  oaad  in  the  commiinlty.    Albanian 
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•aa  tfttitBff  tiM  jrwra 
war*  pubUMmd 
p«ru  o(  Uw  country. 
«0ieihrt  QM  of  UMtr 
la  ard«  to  itUauU(« 
Ui«  boAaUad;  pranot* 
tB  inwrtf  aad  Albiuiia: 
Mi  to  aAacUwly  sUoialat*  tte  Albanian* 
jatflna  into  parttetpatkm  m  eommunlty 
Itfi.  mutf  tommatdXf  1— daw  bwama  p«r- 
•am  of  not*  la  ttM  Utanry  world  tlmiufli 
Ui^»  oi^lAe  paapUatMftac  and  ntvapaper 
»ltHnp  raa  S.  NoU  tUM  tia«n  ona 
actlva  of  tha  Anwaian-Aniartcan 
p^>tn*T^  laaderj  vbo  baw  uacd 
tte  flat  pn*  to  atraai  partleaUr  polnu  at 
la  1M9  te  )o«aad  Fatal  oa  Uta  navly 


Pnil 


„       „  IMf  NoU  haa  ba«n  a 

«iltar,  boUi  ob  Albaalaa  aawapapara 

la  ti:*  laaaral  tttuarr  Said.     (A  tuil 

Qf  ta»  paUtebad  works  can  ba 

Ija'tba  eard-lartas  ftlaa  oC  Um  Boaton 

ftt  to  Siaopa  aa  oaa  of  tba 
to  tba  paaea  eoafaraaea  In  laao 
(WMMta.  Albaalaa  Strocsla.  p.  «6).  and  tn 
aa  ftOalatar  of  Albania 
a  iULiuifin  coap  d'MaC  Hla  ln> 
10  aolva  Um  ptoMama  at  damocratle 
at  «ai  h«ft»  ugbtad  la  ttaa  Alban- 
al  that  jaar  <I>i«Ut. 
I).  Aftar  a  ataj  ol  aavaial  yaar*  la 
dorlJ^  vMiA  taaa  ba  altber  pro- 
wa0tat.  aitaillibail  er  advocatad  aiany  Com« 
■nnlit-ftottt  eaiMaa  (Toa  »adllgb.  op.  ctt.. 

tM>,  b*  wtuinad  to  tbia  eoaatry  in  1930 
•tov  Mraunaatly.  Aa  attampt  to  wtab- 
IMh  a  baaapajiw.  aapobttca.  to  combat  tba 
OflttetaM  «t  XMaai  waa  aborttra  (Wntwa. 
m.  «lt,  pt.  1»).  8ta«a  ino  ba  haa  bacoma 
«bi  bforary  ptaaUkant  at  DMll  ao  be  haa 
ttn>  atiacmaly  tUflad  tta  praaa  oppoaitlon 
Uf  Mt  mnwawilfa  *T  ^W^'^P*"!  ******^  htrntwrj 

_iit.    B  foa  caaaot  boat  tbaai.  Jt^a 
,  apvaraaOy  la  good  adrlea. 

or  tba  uawjpapar  IMaUl  la 

up  by  tba  eaeallaat  objaeUv*  book 
paopia.    tba    Albaniaa 
Ui.  aafoltoWB: 
VkHn  la  raeogalaad  by  tha 

aa  tttam  iBdIraetly  aubai- 

by  tba  Amanian  Oafaiumant.    Many 

•ra  aaat  to  Albaala  wbara  tbay  ara  dtetrlb- 
«la<  to  r^hlila  •  *  •" 
OatatDly  aay  paper  whieb  la  baing  aubal- 
1  by  tba  Commttnlat  ooramment  of  Al- 
and vtMiM  booorary  aditor  baa  a  loog 
:  of  pvo-Ceoununlat  prodlTttlaa  abould 
la  tba  tyaa  of  tba  Albanian  pao- 

obvtoui  faeta  axa  aaldom  coa- 

by  a  treat  auay  AlbanUna  la 

aa  tba  only  c«bar  papar  avail- 
to  tbam  la  Urtm  wbleb  also  la  pro- 

aatl-AOMctoaa    tn    blaa. 

of  Ooaballa,  Iba  maatar  Naat 

upon  by  tba 

of  dHBOcncy  »'»i^  fiaa  apaaeb  onoa 

^TbU  a  Mf  Ua  oftaa  aaoufb  and  aU 

of  tba 

by  Albaalaa 

_    Tba  radio  baa  coaia  la 

of  attaatlflai  t^  tba  group 

Paa  &  Matt.    Tba  long  arm 

to 
of  Amarlea  la  tba  attampt  to 
tba  Albaalaa  totoaa  of  damoaa«y. 
to  tba  Mav  Totb 
CUM: 

£rom 
ibabsd 


"In  raeant  wttks  Volca  or  America,  which 
broadcaat*  in  •e-veral  lanfuage*  wUh  a  view 
of  counieracUng  Communlat  propaj^anda. 
baa  IniUawtl  an  Alb*nUn-Uni{ua«e  hour. 
Wa  h*Ta  not  heard  It.  and  naturally  we  do 
not  know  the  line  It  follows." 

Tha  arUcIa  contmuea  mentlonluR  advice 
to  tha  United  SUtes  Stale  Deparimen;  c«  ii- 
c«Tilng  Albanian  Yugoslav.  Albar.ian  Italian. 
and  Albanian  Greek  tenlUirlal  disputes  A 
lucid  de«:rlptlon  or  thoae  working  lor  the 
Bute  Department,  according  to  DielU  s  point 
ot  v;ew,  then  follows 

It  la  utter  folly  to  have  the  so-called 
Albanian  political  refugees  now  in  this  coun- 
try broadcast  to  the  Voice  of  America  via  the 
Albanian  people.  It  must  be  underst*xxl 
that  iheae  people,  whom  we  are  now  coddling. 
have  their  handa  drenched  In  the  bli-Hxl  of 
Innocent  people.  They  made  ccmmon  cause 
with  the  Italians  and  th«  Germanii.  thereby 
fonver  dlacredltmg  themaelves  They  are 
hated  In  Albania,  and.  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  whitewash  them  as  good  liitJe  de mo- 
craU.  they  are,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Albanian 
people,  renegades  and  traitors.  •  •  '  These 
people  maaaacred  thousands  of  inmx-ent  ?)^o- 
ple.  burned  and  pillaged  the  country,  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemy.  In  the  end 
they  fled  for  their  lives. "' 

The  Voice  of  America  could  never  make 
aanae.  the  editorial  goee  on  to  explain,  as 
It  la  manned  by  pro-Greek  Albanians  and 
outright  Albanian  traitors. 

In  rebuttal  to  this  unprincipled  bit  of  prop- 
aganda which  helped  to  buttress  NoU  s  ac- 
tion taken  to  remove  Father  Rado, 
Spolperla  (vol.  17.  New  York,  June  1, 
1961)  devotes  most  of  Ita  Issue  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Voice  of  America  program.  The 
true  picture  of  the  American  attempt  to  re- 
aOrrn  the  bond  between  the  Albanian  people 
axMl  the  United  States  Is  given  in  this  issue. 
Another  Issue  of  Dlelll  added  further  edi- 
torial proof  for  the  Albanian  people  of 
Boaton.  This  Is  a  typical  example  of  pro- 
OMmntulst  attempts  to  lise  American  history 
to  document  their  own  dlstortlcns  of  facts. 
The  editorial  reads: 

"Voice  of  America  la  employing  .Albanian 
traitors  and  pro-Oreek  elements  to  win  over 
the  Albanian  people.  This  U  monumental 
political  stupidity.  Imagine  the  Colonial 
people  of  the  American  Revolution  respx.  nd- 
lag  to  the  voices  of  the  tory  Loyalists.  This 
la  preclaely  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  be- 
lieving the  honeyed  words  of  the  Albanian 
tcrlaa  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who 
cruelly  and  unashamedly  collaborated  with 
the  Fascials  and  Nazis  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country." 

Sometimes  the  techniques  of  the  Com- 
Btintat  preea  demand  partial  retractions 
which  are  unobtrusively  inserted  so  that  the 
preaa  CH-gan  can  be  on  both  sides  This 
method  waa  uaed  in  Dlelll  (June  12.  1951. 
p.  8)  when  the  editorial  finished  with  the 
foUowtng  thanks  to  the  State  Department: 
"Wa  are  glad  that  the  Voice  of  America 
■^«cted  for  lU  first  broadcast  such  genuine 
frleiuls  of  the  Albanian  people  a.s  Dr  C. 
Talford  Brlcksoii.  Mr.  Harry  Pultz,  and  Dr. 
Nlcbolaa  J.  Prlft:  all  of  them  have  the  in- 
tereat  of  the  Albanian  people  at  heart,  and 
none  of  them  has  any  ax  to  grind. ' 

Ara  theaa  people  tha  ones  who  have  their 
ftantf  drenched  in  blood,  who  were  cruel 
and  unaahamed  Fascist;  collaborators?  Obvi- 
ooaly  not  but  the  cover-up  had  been  suc- 
eaaaful.  Mow  the  paper  could  be  on  both 
aldea  at  once.  As  the  apology  only  o<:cu- 
pled  aaven  Unes  of  print  and  the  ncrusa- 
tlona  many  hundred  line*  the  eiTect  on 
■  politically  tmaware  Albanians  can  only  have 
bean  to  enhance  communism  at  ihe  expense 
Of  crlUclaing  American  foreign  policy. 

Mo  ona  would  criticise  the  right  uf  any 
aawspapar  in  America  to  disagree  with  any 
pbaaa  of  American  polttlca  dumesitlc  or  inter- 
n«»y#»fi  That  U  in  the  American  tradition. 
Tba  daUbarata  dlstortiona  of  fact  in  Dlelll 


and  una.  the  using  of  religious  power  to 
further  subversive  activities  by  Bishop  NoU 
In  the  case  of  Father  iUdor.  and  the  mo- 
nopoly of  news  by  the  pro-Communist  press 
is  not  In  the  American  tradition. 
B  Resultn  of  .rmear  tactics  by  the  leftist 
press,  nercspapcTS.  and  radio 

The  use  of  the  mass  media  of  Information: 
the  radio,  the  press  by  the  Communists,  h^ 
not  been  without  its  effects  on  (1)  Albanian- 
American  relations  and  (2)  the  Albanian- 
American  minority  group  In  Boston  and  else- 
where. 

As  yet  the  pro-Communist  advocations  of 
certain  section.?  of  the  Albanian  press,  and 
the  activities  of  certain  prominent  Albanian 
individuals  has  not  affected  Albanlan-Amer- 
Icsn  relations.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Ap- 
p«-ndix  of  the  Conchucssionai,  RECoan.  page 
A4106.  reports  the  feelings  of  the  Congress  of 
me  United  States  toward  Rumania: 

"That  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States 
hereby  expressed  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
American  people  that  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania have  the  right  to  the  basic  rights  and 
freedoms  for  which  they  have  long  strug- 
gled.    •      •     •" 

This  certainly  applies  to  Albania  and  the 
Albanian  Americans  as  well  as  Rumania. 
Let  us  hope  that  newspaper-sown  seeds  ot 
hate  will  fall  on  barren  ground. 

The  effect  of  this  same  propaganda  on  the 
Albanian-American  minority  group  has  had 
more  far-reaching  effects.  It  has  caused 
many  sincere  Albanian  Americans  to  swal- 
low the  Communist  line  In  regard  to  Inter- 
national and  domestic  affairs.  .For  those  not 
of  the  Albanian  community  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  red  slants  of  Dlelll  and  Llrla; 
the  pulpit  exhortations  of  Bishop  P.  S.  Noll; 
or  the  radio  monopoly  which  the  Albanian 
leftists  exercise  to  bracket  all  Albanians  with 
the  Communists.  Such  random  classifica- 
tions as  "types"  is  all  too  common  In  Amer- 
ican life  today  and  are  a  distinct  danger  to 

the  Albanian  community. 

T.    CONCLT78ION8 

(b)  Statement  of  authorship  of  this  report. 

This  report  haa  primarily  been  written  in 
the  interests  of  democracy  and  free  speech 
In  America.  My  long  Irterest  and  study  of 
the  Albanian  people;  my  researches  for  the 
eventual  publication  of  a  book  on  the  his- 
tory of  Albania;  and  my  Interests  in  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  in  Massachusetts  and 
America  have  all  been  partially  responsible 
for  the  writing  of  this  report.  The  idea  of 
this  report  was  entirely  my  own.  the  mate- 
rial was  gathered  through  my  own  efforts, 
and  I  am  not  receiving  any  pay  for  this 
work.  At  all  times  I  have  sincerely  tried  to 
document  allegations,  objectivlze  my  mate- 
rial, and  to  l>e  nonpartisan. 

This  report  could  well  have  been  triple  In 
size  but  my  main  concern  has  been  with  ob- 
jectivity, not  volume. 

I  hope  this  report  Is  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  results  for  which  it  was  written. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Qlxnn  A.  McLain, 
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CiechosloTak  Trade  aad  Mr.  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WIST  viaciNU 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbcord.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  chairman. 


fbe  NatioDAl  Labor-Masaeement  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  over  Station 
WOL.  Washington,  D.  C,  Sunday,  July 
29: 


CZXCROSLOVAK  Tbaok  awb  Mk.  Oats 
The  ImprtaonnMnt  of  Mr.  William  Oatla. 
American  preaa  correapondent.  by  Cae^o- 
slovakla  on  charges  of  espionage  haa  arouMd 
many  emphatic  demands  from  the  American 
people  that  Immediate  retaliatory  action  be 
taken  by  the  tTnlted  States.  These  demands 
run  all  the  way  from  proposals  that  we  ap- 
ply economic  sanctions,  to  the  more  drastic 
step  of  severing  diplomatic  relation*  with 
C^echoelovakla.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in 
February  1950  we  did  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Hungary  when  that  satellite 
country  made  charges  of  espionage  against 
our  Ambaasador,  Mr.  Donald  Heath. 

The  proposals  that  call  for  the  application 
of  economic  sanctlcma  are  aimed  at  the  re- 
duction of  Czechoslovak  export  to  this 
country  which  In  1950  amounted  to  about 
•35,000.000.  This  trade  provides  Just  that 
many  dollars  that  may  be  uwd  to  bolster  the 
Communist  economy  and  to  build  up  war 
Industries  through  the  Importation  by  the 
Communist  countrlea  of  scarce  war  materials 
and  military  equipment. 

Reaolutlons  have  been  introduced  Into 
Congreea  that  call  for  the  termination  of  our 
trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia  and 
also  the  termination  of  moet-favored-nation 
treatment  of  hnporta  from  Caechoalovakla. 
These  are  technical  subjecta  but  their  Im- 
plications should  be  understcwd  by  the 
American  people  If  they  are  to  paaa  Intel- 
ligently upon  the  merlta  of  the  proposals 
of  trade  retaliation.  Moat-favored-natlon 
treatment  requires  that  we  give  to  all  coun- 
tries any  and  all  conceasions  and  favors  that 
wc  extend  to  any  country  In  particular.  lUe 
purpose  is  to  evold  international  favoritism. 
The  only  ezoeptlona  ara  where  other  coun- 
trlea discriminate  against  us.  We  may  then 
withhold  most-favored-nation  treatment 
from  them. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
the  Trade  Agreeme.nts  Extension  Act  of  1951 
already  requires  the  President  to  suspend 
or  withdraw,  as  soon  as  practicable,  trade 
agreement  concessions  from  Communist 
countries  and  all  areas  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Commtmlsts.  Three  weeks 
ago  the  State  Department,  acting  under  this 
congressional  mandate,  notified  Russia,  Po- 
land. Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  of 
the  termination  of  moat-favored-natlon 
concessions  upon  imports  from  theae  five 
countries. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  bold  step,  but  actu- 
ally we  did  not  have  a  single  trade  agree- 
ment with  any  of  these  countries  under  otir 
trade  agreements  program.  Thus  our  action 
In  withdrawing  moat-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment amounted  to  nothing  more  than  tell- 
ing those  countries  that  after  a  certain  date 
we  would  no  longw  give  them  the  benefit 
of  lower  duties  that  we  had  previously  ne- 
gotiated In  trade  agreements,  not  with  these 
5  countries,  mind  you,  but  with  aom*  40 
other  countries. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  a.ppredated 
that  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 
as  just  described,  countries  that  are  not  par- 
ties to  a  trade  agreement  under  the  trade 
agreements  program  i»nd  which  therefore 
make  no  reductions  In  duty  or  give  no  other 
concession  to  ua  or  to  any  other  country, 
nevertheless  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  oon- 
ceaalona  that  we  grant  to  other  countries, 
or  that  other  countries  grant  to  ua. 

In  other  words,  Buaala,  Poland,  Rumania. 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  have  been  taking  a 
free  ride  on  our  trade-agreementa  wagon 
since  19M  when  tha  law  waa  first  paaaed. 
They  could  and  did  sit  out  all  tha  nagotia- 
ttons  between  ua  and  otbmr  countrtaa  and 
obtained  all  the  banaflta  tra»— wttbofut  lin- 
ing a  dngla  eoocaaalon  la  retuncu 


Thna  wben  Coogreaa  tnaUueted  the  Praal- 
dent  to  ptrvent  the  estcxsalon  of  all  trade- 
agreement  oooeeaaloiia  to  Oommtmlat  ooun- 
trlea,  tbe  State  Departaient  ta  tta  firat  bold 
atep  defHl-red  tbe  fhre  eountriea  that  had 
been  taking  a  free  ride  far  17  years  from 
further  enjoyment  of  tbla  bountiful  gift. 
But  the  State  Department  did  nothing 
about  our  ooneeaatous  to  Caechoalovakla. 
We  Import  about  three  ttmea  as  much  from 
Oechoslovakia  aa  we  do  from  Poland.  Ru- 
mania. Himgary,  and  Bulgaria  combined. 
How.  there  Is  a  rHtaon  for  thia  dUlerance 
In  treatment  of  Oaechoalovakla  and  theae 
other  countrlea  We  do  have  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Caechoalovakla  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Law.  Thla  agreement  ts  a  part 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tartffa  and 
Trade,  known  aa  OATT,  and  waa  negotiated 
in  1947. 

Before  the  agreement  took  effect,  that  Is, 
before  Caeehoelovakla  ratified  It  in  UM«. 
that  country  went  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Nimierous  representations  were  made  to  the 
State  Department  at  that  tinM  urging  that 
the  agreenwtut  not  t>e  placed  into  effect. 
HevertheluBs.  that  Department,  after  con- 
Biderable  study  and  some  weeks  of  delay,  did 
recommend  to  tha  President  that  be  pro- 
claim the  agreement,  and  thla  was  done. 

The  fact  that  we  do  have  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Caechoalovakla  meana  that  we 
reduced  cur  tariff  on  a  list  of  products  that 
we  regularly  import  from  that  country. 
Czechoalovakia  gave  na  aome  eonoesiilons  In 
return.  Beyond  these  duty  reduction*,  of 
course.  Ckechoskrvakia  atUl  enjoya  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  and  therefore  en- 
joys the  benefit  of  conceaalona  tiiat  we  have 
made  to  other  countrlea.  In  thla  reapect 
she  stands  on  the  aame  basia  aa  Russia. 
Poland.  Rumania,  etc. 

The  question  now  arises:  Why  can  we  not 
simply  give  notice  to  Caechoelovakia  that 
we  wteh  to  cancel  the  trade  agreement  that 
we  have  with  her  and  also  notify  her  that  we 
are  withdrawing  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment? "nieaa  are  two  separate  relatlooshipa, 
Obviotiaty  she  la  not  treating  one  of  our 
cltaens  in  a  manner  Indicative  of  frlendahip 
or  favored  regard. 

We  come  now  to  the  spot  that  we.  the 
United  States,  are  in,  thanks  to  the  type  of 
trade  agreements  that  has  been  propagated, 
promoted,  and  signed  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  a  law  (the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934)  that  authcarized  the 
President  to  enter  Into  trade  agreemenu  in 
which  our  duties  might  be  reduced  (or 
raised)  as  much  as  60  percent,  the  State 
Department  haa  involved  ua  in  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.  Thia  in- 
strument la  composed  of  35  articles  of  com- 
plicated terminology  that  bind  ua  in  a  man- 
ner that  almoat  certainly  la  unknown  gen- 
erally to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  with 
equal  certainly  waa  not  contemplated  In  the 
simple  act  of  1934,  Juat  referred  to.  The 
Oatis  case  merely  throws  the  spotlight  upon 
the  fact. 

Can  we  denotmce  our  agreement  with 
Czechoslovakia  today  or  tomorrow,  should 
we  elect  to  do  so?  Many  pwople  seem  to 
think  so. 

Article  23  of  the  general  agreement  pro- 
vides the  procedure  that  must  be  followed. 
As  a  first  step  we  must  make  written  repre- 
aentatlona  or  propoaala  to  Cuechoalovakla. 
That  country  must  then  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  our  representations  or  pro- 
posals, as.  for  example,  the  release  of  Mr. 
Oatis. 

Then  if  no  satisfactory  adjustment  is  ef- 
fected between  us  within  a  reaacmable  time 
tbe  matter  may  be  referred  to  all  the  par- 
Uea  to  tha  ganwal  agreement.  Tbey 
caUed  the  contracttog  partlaa  and 
promptly  tnvaatlgata  ttoa  matt«  ao  rafarred 
to  taem  and  ahall  make  approprlata  recom- 
maiwlatinttt  to  tba  two  eounMaa  eoBoamad; 
or  shall  give  a  rulbtg  on  tha  mattCT. 


Oo&anltatlona  may  ba  haM  by  tha 
tractlng  partlea  with  tba  two  cooatrtaa 
with  tSw  Seonomle  and  Seetel  OouneO  of  tha 
Vnlted  Rationa  If  tba  eovntrlaa  that  arc 
membera  of  tha  general  a^jracnant  eooaadaf* 
the  elrcumstaneaa  acrtoua  eaougta  they  might 
authortae  us  to  suspend  aueb  at  our  oMIfa- 
tkma  to  Caeehoalovakta  under  our  agreamant 
tia  the  countrlea  might  detarmlna  to  ba  ap- 
propriate. 

There  you  have  It.  We  are  no  longer  trm 
to  act  alone. 

We  have  signed  away  our  freedom  oC  action 
unless  we  should  elect  to  deoounee  and  wtth- 
rlrsir  from  the  general  agreements  on  tarlfla 
and  trade,  altogether.  This  la  the  agreemeDt 
that  binds  us  in  the  manner  Just  denertbed. 
Then  we  oould  act  again  aa  a  aovwrelgn  Na- 
tion. But  withdrawal  from  a  general  agree- 
ment vrlth  some  40  eovntrlaa  in  order  to  art 
against  one  cotintry  la  a  very  serious  dtep  t-> 
take  and  one  that  vrould  hardly  be  consldere<l 
as  feasiMe. 

Undoubtedly  then  the  economic  sanctions 
that  have  been  proposed  do  not  cfTei  a  quick 
mtaru  of  action.  Months  might  be  con- 
sumed in  carrying  out  the  procedure. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  general  agreement  befon* 
whom  the  State  Department  could  bring  Its 
case,  ts  not  even  scheduled  tiefore  the  middle 
of  September.  That  Is  nearly  2  months  a-vay 
The  Stale  Department  perhaps  negreU  that 
Mr  OaUs  cannot  be  freed  today.  If  so  thi 
Department  haa  only  Itself  to  blame  so  far 
aa  the  use  of  economic  reprisals  are  con- 
cerned. The  Department  openly,  willingly, 
ynd  with  enthusiasm  forged  the  handcuffs 
that  Uncle  Sam  now  wears  in  this  field  of 
action,  aa  a  matter  of  considered  and  con- 
scious policy. 

Should,  bowcvar.  tha  Department's  regret 
be  suflkdently  deep  there  remains  tha  more 
drastic  atap  of  a  diplomatic  break.  By  tying 
ica  handa  againat  the  cfUctlva  uae  of  the 
IsM  draatle  weapon  of  eooaomlc  praasure  the 
State  Department  fioda  ttaalf  armed  only 
with  artillery.  Thia  it  wiU  find  itaalf  reluc- 
tant to  uaa  as  being  too  loud  and  ezploaiva 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  laaua  at 
atake.  Thua  haa  tha  faiiura  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  take  effective  action  been  com- 
pounH»d 


are 
shall 


Umttlmj  OrarlMks  f^rnkf  IUc«r4 

EXTENSION  OF  BIMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  IL  BAKER 


W  THE  BOUSE  OF  REFBBSENTAli V fiS 
WedneMldf.  Awgu*^  1.  19il 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coosent,  I  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Riooas  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Patton.  which  appeared  in 
the  Knoxvilte  Journal  <rf  July  2»,  1951: 
DmcTOKT  Ot«bioo«b  Famh-t  Bzcoao 
(By  E.  E.  Patton) 

When  a  new  Cougreaa  is  awom  in  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  tha  odd  years  a  new  Congreaalonal 
Directory  la  printed.  It  containa  the  name 
and  addraaa  of  each  Senator  and  each  Eepre- 
aentatlve,  the  Statea  they  are  from,  and. 
uauaily,  a  short  aketeh  of  their  lives.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  always  dona  tn  the  matter  of 
a  biography. 

For  tostaiMse.  Dew«t  8mo«t,  of  Miasotirt. 
haa  baan  a  Member  of  tha  House  for  many 
yaara.  Ha  waa  a  aoldlar  In  W(«ld  *>ari; 
haa  a  noenae  to  pnaeh  and  awi  to  pnc^ 
law.  Ba  ta  a  gradxiate  of  Ozi'Ord  CoUaft,  m 
Koglaud.  and  la  ob«  a<  the 


most  esaettv* 


M 
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but  WM  ttacted  4  years  latar— the  first  Pr-s- 
Idant  to  die  In  oOce  ar.d  Mrred  a  shorter 
tam  tban  any  other  Prraideat. 

WUUam  Henry  H*rrtaon  »  son.  John  Scott 
Barrtocn.  w»»  born  1804;  BtudSed  mMliclne 
but  fare  it  up  and  became  «  farmer  He 
««•  ctvetad  to  Congreaa  as  a  Whig  and  served 
1859--S7.  Defeated  lor  reelecUon  He  was 
tbe  KU  and  the  father  of  •  President 

Benjamin  Haxrlft^a.  soQ  of  John  Sctut 
Harrteoa.  fr»nd»on  of  William  Henry  and 
great-«rartdson  of  ReTolutlonary  Ber.Jam;:i 
Barrlaon.  was  born  m  Ohio  \n  1833  He  '*as 
a  coU«g«  graduate,  became  a  lawyer  fii. 
listed  as  a  private  In  the  Union  .■Krmy  m 
1861  and  came  cut  with  the  rant  of  brevet 
brigadier  genermi  He  was  defeated  for  stov- 
eriKjr  of  Indiana  In  1876.  but  wa.s  plecied 
to  tbe  United  States  Senate  and  served  111 
that  body  from  1881  to  1887 

Benjamin  Haxrlaijn  defeated  Graver  Ceve- 
land  for  the  Preaidency  In  1888  and  was. 
In  tmxL  defeated  by  Cleveland  m  1892  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Proebyterian  Church 
^nt^  U  U  said  he  passed  the  coUectlcn  plate 
to  his  cbtu-cb  In  Indianapolis  oa  Sunday 
after  ha  retirement  from  the  White  House. 
Cbaunccy  Depew  says  he  was  the  greatest 
lawyar  ever  to  occupy  the  White  Hovise  .^t 
any  rata,  he  represented  many  foreign  gov- 
cmmenta  In  siuts  He  was  the  attorney  for 
Vencntela  in  its  international  suit  against 
Oraat  Britain. 

Benjamin  Harrlion.  Member  of  the  Ccnn- 
ttcntal  congress,  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  OoTcrnor  of  Virginia 

WlUiam  Henry  Harrison.  Territorial  Dele- 
gate. Congressman.  Senator,  governor  of  a 
Tfcrrttory.  defeated  lor  the  Presidency  m 
18M.  elected  President  4  years  later  His 
wife  did  not  accompany  him  to  Wdshinston 
and  he  died  before  she  got  there. 

Benjamin  Harriacn.  brigadier  generr^I. 
Member  cf  the  United  S'ates  3enate  Presi- 
dent from  1888  to  1893.  Hu  f  ather  is  n<tme 
John  Scott  Harrison,  hia  wife  s  father  s 
was  John  Scott. 
WXLUAM  HxMXT  HAxaisoit  grandson  of  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  is  now  a  Congressman  f r  m 
the  State  of  Wyoming  What  orher  fumily 
In  Amet'lca  can  show  as  manv  Ulust.'-'.'jus 
names? 


TW  Airirbl  •!  Hcvy  Kaiser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALiroaniA 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Wednesday.  Aufntst  I.  1951 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
UDammous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recorb.  I  include  an  article 
taken  from  Fortune  magazine  that  I  con- 
sider Is  very  illuminating  and  interestms. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  genius  has  brought  us  of 
the  West  to  new  vistas  of  indastry  and 
new  concepts  of  industry  employee*  co- 
operation and  we  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
tomiA  and  the  West  in  general  are  very 
proiul  ol  Mr.  Kaiser  and  his  achieve- 
mmtSw 

The  article  frtan  Fortune  magazine 
follows: 

Tm   AaaivAL   or    HanT    Kairz* 

Mow  tbat  Henry  Kalsw  haa  achieved  the 
rank  d  major  tnduatrlallst  and  is  widely 
riiaritti  aa  qtute  rcapcctabie  to  boot,  where 
ta  tba  wbote  seosational  history  of  prtvaie 
aalwpftoe  to  there  a  auccma  story  to  match 
btof  Only  IS  years  ago  b*  was  Jtut  a  pros- 
enarfatle  contractor  and  dam  builder. 
for  all  hto  ambition  to  get  into  proc- 
or  factory  production  had  miuuged. 


at  Uie  age  of  M.  to  get  merely  into  the  pro- 
duction of  sand  and  gravel  and  workmen'i- 
compensation- Insurance  poilclea.  Today  he 
controls  and  runs  a  real  Industrial  empire 
with  total  assets  of  more  than  seOO, 000,000 
and  sales  of  more  than  a  half  billion,  and 
haa  bv  no  means  finished.  Not  since  the 
ri.se  of  Henry  Ford,  who  In  15  pioneering  years 
built  up  the  assets  of  one  automobile  com- 
pany from  $35,000,000  to  $784,000,000,  has 
any  industrial  flj^ure  come  so  far  In  so  short 
a  time  .\nd  not  in  aU  history  has  any  In- 
du#tn.il  fl«;ure  successfully  got  Into  so  many 
and  v.inous  projects  as  Kaiser. 

Bessides  such  odds  ajid  ends  as  25  percent 
o:  the  West  s  largest  private  workmen  s-com- 
pensatiun- insurance  company,  several  con- 
struction organisations  with  a  backlog  of 
mure  than  $100,000,000,  and  a  sand-and- 
cravel  business  that  has  been  netting  around 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year,  the 
Kaiser-controlled  companies  Include  the 
f  jllowing. 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  the  only  Integrated 
steel  plant  on  the  west  coast,  with  sales  of 
$li'0.uW.OOO. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.,  one 
of  the  "big  three"  aluminum  companies, 
with  sales  of  $150,000,000. 

Kaiser  Metal  Products.  Inc.,  a  stamplng- 
ar.d-enameling  company  Jointly  owned 
wuti  Sears,  Roebuck,  with  sales  of  some 
$25.1)00,000. 

Kaiser  Gypsum,  a  building-products  di- 
vision with  sales  of  $8,500,000, 

Permanente  Cement  Co.,  with  sales  of 
$20  000.000. 

Kaiser  Community  Homes  of  Los  Angeles. 
v.hlch  has  built  and  sold  about  $30,000,000 
worth  of  houses  during  the  past  2  years. 

Kaiser-Frazer  automobile  company,  which 
in  1950  sold  151.000  cars  and  groesed 
$:.'38()OO.00O. 

Kaiser  Engineers,  a  consulting  firm  that 
performs  architectural,  engineering,  and 
construction  services  for  the  public  and  the 
Kaiser  companies,  with  a  backlog  of  $150.- 
OCOOOO. 

A  Kaiser -sponsored  west-coast-wide  non- 
profit health  service  and  hospital  system 
that  last  year  made  nearly  a  million  dollars 
and  put  It  into  charity,  research,  and  ex- 
pansion. 

All  these  are  off  the  Government  hook. 
are  strong  and  stable,  and  are  vulnerable 
only  to  gross  mismanagement  or  economic 
catastrophe.  Three  are  public  companies  to 
whose  Slock  and  notes  the  Nations  most 
conservative  banks  and  Investors  have  sub- 
."cribed.  What  is  least  often  noted,  :ncst  of 
ihese  successes  have  been  achieved  in  the 
6  years  since  the  end  of  the  war.  lialser's 
great  reputation,  of  coiirse,  was  made  dur- 
ing the  war.  As  the  man  who  proposed  in 
19-V2  to  transport  whole  armies  and  their 
equipment  by  air,  who  In  the  war  years  built 
nearly  1,500  ships,  some  m  as  few  as  4  4 
days,  and  who  was  even  ballyhooed  for  Pres- 
ident, he  became  a  national  industrial  hero 
svKh  as  the  country  had  not  known  since 
Henry  Ford.  Yet  Kaiser's  achievements 
sin'^e  the  war.  In  audacity  and  timing,  prob- 
ably overshadow  anything  he  did  during  the 
war. 

KAtSn    AND    THl    GOVKKNMENT 

Almost  everybody  who  knows  anything  at 
all  about  United  States  business  s«>em8  to 
tnink  he  knows  the  secret  of  Kaiser's  suc- 
cess a  colossal  ambition  coupled  >'ith  an 
cndle.4s  supply  of  Government  moi.ey  and 
C«;>verrunent  favors.  That  Kalaer  has  a  co- 
lossal ambition  needs  no  qualification.  But 
that  Government  money  alone  made  him 
what  he  ts  today  needa  qualification  and 
definition.  Let  us  review  the  bare  facts  in 
the  Kaiser-and-OoTernment-money  legend 
up  to  1846. 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Kalaer 
itArted  working  for  Government  early.  Be 
did.  But  as  an  aggraaalve  young  paving  con- 
tractor and  a  resourceful  dam  builder,  he 
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nacacaarUy  Judged  hto  proaeiciicy  aa  a  pri- 
vate enterprtaer  In  terms  of  hla  abiltty  to 
land  OoremineDt  eontracta  in  eonpetltlve 
bidding  and  make  money  on  them.  So  did 
hia  bankers,  who  thought  so  wtfl  at  him 
be  never  had  troubla  ralalnc  money  for  his 
deals.  It  Is  true  that  Kalaer's  second  major 
entry  Into  procasalng  (sand  and  gravd  were 
first)  was  influenced  by  Government  policy. 
At  this  date,  however,  tbe  deal  seems  to  re- 
dound almoet  wholly  to  Kalaar's  oedlt. 

What  happened  was  that  be  had  smarted 
under  the  fixed  prices  of  a  weat  coast  oouent 
combine  few  years  and  wanted  to  break  It. 
So  did  the  Government.  Kaiser  saw  his 
chance  In  183d.  when  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  called  for  bids  on 
5.000 .000  barrels  of  cement  fco'  Shasta  Dam. 
Although  Kaiser  had  no  cement  plant,  he 
worked  with  his  engineers,  underbid  the 
combine  sharply,  raised  hell  until  Washing- 
ton considered  hla  bid.  and  looked  around 
for  money  to  buUd  a  plant.  When  his  friend 
A.  P-  Glannlnl.  of  the  Bank  of  America, 
turned  him  down  because  he  wasn't  a 
cement  man.  he  "yent  to  the  RFC's  Jesse 
Jones.  Jones  Ifiughed  at  him  first,  then 
offered  him  $3,000,000  at  5  percent.  Once 
the  RFC  made  the  offer.  Glannlnl  relented 
and  gave  him  the  mooey  at  4  percent.  With 
this,  wltti  $580,000  of  his  own  and  some 
$1,750,000  belonging  to  his  contractor  asso- 
ciates. Including  members  of  the  "Bi«  Six." 
Kaiser  founded  Permanente  Cement  Co., 
which  today  la  one  of  the  world's  largest 
and  most  profitable  cement  companies. 

When  war  canus.  Kalaer  Juat  naturally  went 
out  for  Government  joba — aa  Indeed  did 
hundreds  of  other  IndtstnaUsta  irtto  regard- 
ed tbemaelwea  as  patriotic.  After  Etooeevclt's 
tamoua  1940  speech  calling  for  50.000  planes 
a  year.  Kaiser  pltmged  himself  and  bis  engi- 
neers In  a  wblrlwtnd  of  actlTlty  and  came  up 
with  a  plan  to  build  all  tba  raqulred  plane 
plants  at  no  profit  to  himaelf  wbataoever, 
provided  he  were  allowed  to  operate  aome 
of  them.  Waablngton  ezpreaaed  amaaement 
and  amusement.  But  Kalaer  was  not  dis- 
couraged. He  had  already  got  into  ship- 
building with  Todd  and  briefly  channeled 
most  of  hla  eztracrdlnary  energy  Into  more 
of  It. 

The  story  of  the  phenomenal  shlpbtillding 
achievements  of  Kaiser  and  hto  contractor 
aasoclates  has  been  cold  <d1»n,  but  tbe  story 
of  just  tK}w  much  Katoo-  got  out  <rf  It  has 
not.  At  the  Bouse  merchant-marine  Investi- 
gation in  194d  much  was  made  of  tlw  fact 
that  "Kaiser's  companies"  made  a  net  profit 
of  $192,000,000  aa  an  InTsstment  at  93.500,- 
000.  Aa  so  often  txappena.  tba  facta  were  set 
right  only  after  days  of  tnrolved  and  rep- 
etltloua  testimony — and  after  the  news- 
papers tiad  lost  Interest. 

The  facts  may  be  overslmpllflad  with  tol- 
erable accuracy.  Tbe  Kaiser  investment  In 
shipyards  was  nearly  93.000,000  and  other 
investors  and  banks  put  up  980.000.000  more. 
Tbe  profits  from  tbe  yarda  Kaiser  managed 
(he  owned  only  one  operating  company  out- 
right and  had  a  small  interest  la  some  be  did 
not  manage)  were  9140.000.000  mi  statpbuild- 
Inj;,  before  taxes.  After  taxes  tbey  would 
hare  been  about  940,000.000.  But  Kaiser  ac- 
tuuUy  got  95.000.000  in  dlvklenda  (before 
taxes)  from  all  his  sblpbtilldinc  companies 
because  ( 1)  tbe  other  sbareboldera.  of  course, 
got  their  cut;  and  (2)  two  of  tbe  most  proflt- 
abie  shipbuilding  companies  dteiaed  httle 
profit  in  rjie  aggregate  becanae  they  made 
things  other  than  ■hips,  an  whlcb  thej  lost 
money. 

What  happened  was  tbat  Kalsar  saw  the 
potential  of  light  metato  and  persoaded  hto 
associates  to  go  along  with  htm  Into  the 
formation  of  a  oonqiany.  nmanextte  MuMili. 
to  make  magnasbno.  Tlksy  balked  at  put- 
ting up  tbclr  own  oaoney.  but  agreed  to 
pledge  ablpyard  praflte  agataMtu 
to  btiild  a  plant.  TbMi^  peoAts  firaaa  Par 
BuuMitte  Metato'  shlptmtMinf 


000.  the  magneaiom  loasaa  woe  $39,000,000 

after  ajBortlaackMi.  and  taaea  took  921.000.- 
000.  Ttaiis.  tbe  wartbae  net  for  tbe  company 
was  only  99.CO0.COO  aft«  tbe  B1>C  loan  bad 
been  paid  off. 

Katoer  also  wanted  to  go  into  steel,  but:  his 
contractor  associates  were  unwilling  to  go 
along  wttb  him.  80  Kaiser  went  it  aloDC,  set 
up  Kaiser  Co..  Inc..  wliich  built  a  steel  mill 
on  an  RFC  loan  that  it  secured  with  ship- 
yard prcflts.  Through  tbe  war  Kaiser  Co.. 
Inc.,  made  941.000,000  on  sJilpbuUdlng.  but 
lost  944,000,000  on  steel,  after  amortization. 

Some  of  Katoer's  critics  have  remarlud 
that  if  Ite  had  been  content  to  stay  in  sblp- 
bmiriing  and  not  t)een  consumed  with  the 
yearning  to  be  a  great  industrialist,  the  Oov- 
wiunent  might  have  realizsd  some  9100.000,- 
000  jiKire  in  taxes.'  But  in  using  his  ship- 
building profits  to  shcsre  up  hto  other  deals. 
Kaiser  was  doing  nothing  illegal  or  unique; 
every  company  that  draws  up  a  consolidated 
twlance  sheet  does  ttie  same  thing.  And 
Kaiser  did,  after  all,  risk  many  svirs  millions 
that  would  have  gone  to  him  had  he  been 
content  with  ships. 

It  to  possible  that  hto  greatest  wartime 
gain  was  ttie  experience  and  confidence  hia 
boys  acquired  as  managers  of  the  shipyanta 
and  other  operations.  Men  wtio  liod  hanily 
turned  30^Henry's  son  Bdgar  among  them — 
become  accomplished  sup«tn«endentB  and 
general  managers,  aoctatomed  to  directing 
and  dealing  with  tens  of  tbouaanda  of  em- 
pioyses.  As  for  Henry,  he  spent  a  good  deal 
of  spare  time  on  hto  dreamtioat  ideas— ills 
plana  for  and  modeto  of  lito  aotos  and  rail- 
road cars  and  airplanes,  all  tiouaed  In  a 
small  i^ant  near  Oakland  tbat  be  called 
hto  bobby  lobljy. 

But  what  were  hto  tangible  wartime  aoqtil- 
^tlmis?  Aside  from  95,000.000  in  dividends 
(before  t4xes).  there  were  three  big  physical 
assets,  each  ai  which  ml^t  have  been  con- 
sidered aa  much  a  source  of  constematlon 
as  of  satitfactkm.  The  steel  mill  at  Mon- 
tana, eaeumbered  with  a  9100.000.000  HFC 
loan,  was  inefficient,  equipped  to  make  noth- 
ing Imt  ptote  and  structtiral  steel  and  mei- 
efaant  bars,  and  virtually  doomed  without 
expenstre  additions.  Tbe  Ul-fatcd  magne- 
alxmi  venture  had  to  be  closed  down,  with 
only  a  small  chemical  business  and  93,000,- 
000  In  caah  left.  Kaiser  Fleetwtngs.  of  Brto- 
tol.  Pa.,  an  aircraft  subcontracting  company 
tbat  Henry  had  picked  up  for  91,085,000  and 
partially  ffnanced  with  a  91.000,000  RFC 
loan,  w(tt  apparently  in  extremis.  The  only 
going  eoncema  woe  Qypetmi.  acquired  in 
1844  with  sand-aad-gravel  money,  and  the 
prewar  companies — construction,  sand  and 
gravel,  cement,  and  insurance.  In  short. 
Kaiser  did  not  have  a  thing  tbat  automati- 
cally made  him  a  great  industrialist.  Some- 
thing else  bad  to  be  added.  Tbat  something, 
obviously,  was  managnoent. 

KAam  am  hb  smmmia  sots 
Tbe  art  of  managing  a  dynamic  dvUlan 
organlxaUon.  wbleb  to  tbe  qulnf  ence  of 
tbe  art  of  leadsuhip,  baa  bem  asalyasd  to 
death  as  a  science,  but  It  remains  as  much 
an  art  as  it  ever  was.  Tbe  important  change 
has  oome  In  the  type  ot  man  wbo  practices 
It.  Tbe  "great"  nsan,  tbe  glamorous  cfaar- 
aeter  who  inspired  veiMratkin  partly  tMcause 
people  tend  to  vosrate  tbat  wbic^  tbey 
canaot  uwtontand.  has  aU  but  disappeared 
Iran  boslnssB.  Bs  has  gi'vcn  way  to  the 
more  aiMmfnmis  easetttlve  whose  satural 
t  0p*i  tat  enltetlng  tbe  support  and  best 
abOlttas  of  people  ■usisiii  ttatii  quleUy 
and  unastentatiooBly.  Be  gets  th^  rsiswct 
and  eoBfldUkM  not  because  they  are  dsmled 
by  hto  balo  bat  becaaee  they  know  btosbort- 


QovecBmcnt 


aii9cBuitlca%  retort  tbat  tba 
Has    twtlrtTf.    Ooax    K^aer's 
_  at  var  planto.  eona  9199.- 
in  tKMa  tbat  it  mi^t  ae*  have  re- 
eetved  except  flor  Kaisarli 


si^^eraetoiUy.  Banry 
not  seen  very  much  Uka  the  latter  ^pe. 
Be  drives  htmaslf  and  otZiers  stsadlly, 
bluBOy.  obUvtoos  to  everything  but  tbs  goaL 
Because  bto  psyche  was  unsearred  by  depres- 
sion—hto  contracting  buataeaa.  thanks  In  the 
mata  to  Govemsaant  ^ams.  flourished  then 
ss  never  before — be  to  just  a  great  Islg  optl- 
nrlst.  "ffince  you  cant  be  clairvoyant."  he 
explatns.  "you  hav«  to  be  an  opttmtot.**  He 
to  also  a  dogmatic  vtolonary.  Hto  vialoa  and 
imaglnatton  do  not  express  themselves  in  a 
perception  of  the  fine  relatloaahtpa  between 
people  and  thlagi,  however.  Tbey  express 
themselves  in  a  kind  of  vast,  undlacrlmlaat- 
Iz-r  drive  to  tackle  any  piauslble  project  that 
may  oome  to  mind.  If  somebody  could  make 
amphibious  oiBce  buildings  sound  posalble, 
be  probably  would  serloualy  propose  to  make 
thsm.  Although  be  looks  about  as  subtle  as 
an  avalanctie.  be  to  in  some  ways  a  moat 
lnfcultl\3  man,  and  oonss<piently  he  plays  bto 
hunches  hard.  Bu  paassssea,  in  short,  many 
of  tbe  characteristics  of  tlie  autocratic  op- 
en tor  who  gives  orders  ex  eathednt.  keeps 
talent  at  a  dtotaaoe.  and  nilns  the  disposi- 
tions if  not  the  lives  of  hto  subordinates  and 


Actually  Henry  Kaissr  does  no  such  tiling. 
Tlie  secret— or  the  leeet  uadtrstoad  tact — 
of  iito  success  to  tbat  be  Las  chosen  and 
built  up  a  group  of  managers  wbo  aa  a  group 
probably  have  no  peer  any^iere.  It  to  not 
that  any  one  ot  thmn.  to  a  genius.  It  to  that 
under  Henry  Uiey  consistently  outperform 
themselves.  Kaiser's  great  talent  to  hto 
ability  to  choose  good  men  and  get  them  to 
work  twice  as  hard,  twice  as  long,  and  twice 
as  effectively  as  they  would  t<x  anyone  else. 
And  what  to  more,  he  has  had  the  aenas  and 
tact  to  uas  their  talents  to  eampensat«  for 
hto  own  deficiencies. 

Kaiser  has  done  thto  (dmply  by  letting  as 
many  men  as  possible  In  on  making  the 
important  deciaioTiS  and  thenceforth  g^'rlng 
them  almost  complete  raspooalbUlty.  Thto 
group-management  system'  developed  nat- 
urally enough.  As  a  contractor  who  pooled 
hto  talento  with  other  contractors  in  bidding 
on  joba,  Katoer  early  acquired  the  habit  of 
talking  tbioogh  a  problem  and  coming  to  a 
joint  dactoton.  Bs  eoatlnasd  to  do  so  in  hto 
own  company.  "Oa  a  bidding  job."  Clay 
Bedford  recaUs.  "E.  J.  used  to  get  everyoody 
in  and  ask  for  estlmatea.  Then  he'd  set 
hto  price  at  just  half  the  general  consensus 
amd  aeU  like  heO.  And  everybody  would  say. 
'but  Bcnry  you  ^m't  do  it  lor  thai;.'  and  he'd 
ask  why  and  everybody  wouid  tell  hla  la 
great  detail.  And  then  be  would  get  eon- 
vtttced  and  go  to  twice  the  figure  and  sea 
that  just  ss  hard  ss  the  first  one.  Ba  would 
lit  quietly  by  himself,  and  then  he  would 
make  up  hto  mind,  sad  away  we'd  eo  " 

Tbe  system  to  dlSttent  today  mainly  in 
that  Kaiser  twually  doss  not  make  tiic  deci- 
sioa  slone.  A  conference  on  steel,  for  exam- 
ple, may  start  In  Ocneral  Manager  Jack 
Asbby's  oOoe,  where  any  number  of  sub- 
ordinates are  called  la,  proceed  to  the  office 
of  Butane  Trefetban,  adjourn  to  the  eascu- 
ttve  tnnchroom  c*.ownstain.  pick  tip  again  on 
the  Lark  on  the  way  to  Pontaaa.  and  Im  set- 
tled a  days  later  ta  KataVs  own  office. 
Zn  ttkB  end  Katoer^  vtow  xamj  prevaU.  but 
i^ata  It  may  luit.  Kverybody  to  not  only 
encoongad  but  expected  to  have  something 
to  say.  Hot  tbat  Kalsar  daUbarataly  balto  hto 
bi^*;  b(B  has  no  ssnse  of  humor.  "Whenever 
he  says  anything,  no  matter  bow  mild."  says 
one.  "be  means  it.  But  tbe  point  to  that  it 
aU  wvxks  out  as  if  be  bad  a  sense  of  humor. 
Be  Usteas  to  oa" 

to  ^'^^  caattd  and  tiillelssii  with 

Lest    April.    4    aiaeks    attar    Mrs. 

leddsd  to  oiarry  her 

mea  tagstiisr  and  told 

"X  bawBt  Utoia  to  do  irtiat  ths  other 
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thtf  k*T«  bad  to  thick 

of  mtem  imacA.  Kalwi  > 

s  rMMTkab.* 

i«B  for  tta^  hft'-v 

or  rUBCttoB  M  wall  :U 

A.  B.  OM«»y.  for  MBai^l*.  btftn 

1913  Mkd  hM  «ae*  aold  wr  d 

ttM  taacmm  eompanT. 

ahipyaia»  ir.d 

tlM  fcinl— Btal  eonipany  Ut*t 

:  aC  tte  Inlwr  iBtcnsta  with  3(- 

rttetkHM.  lac*l  ■^^^ 

kt,  »ad  ao  rorth.     Kwn  Cftxl 

ta  ecoMtit  and  fyp- 

tta  oiUr  •aecpttaa  to  the  n.le 

O.  gfctiiOMl.  «tK>  has  b««D  at  ta* 

far  aaan  Uvux 

Tat  vtait  wnn  aB  of  Hmut'b  if^v 

Dot  •n4:t> 

too.  BOT«  about  a  Ist. 

tbat   as   tBtcUlgcnt   aod 

falaa  tiai— anraMy  from 

Obo*  ba  falxM  avch 

about  a  new 

raOwr   tban    a 

tbaory  ia  mtmtba^  tta  cu- 

•t  BaJaar-Fraacr.  vbara  bla  'sun- 

i."  aa  tbay  arc  kaoam  In  Oatrott, 

ttm  roufbaat  naw  attur- 

to  find  a&yvbara  (i 

top  <t  ttM  (rov^  TaraatUlty 

frtan  Kalaar  him- 

atvafa  know*  ■or*  tfxKit  tba  de- 

tbaa  ba  aanaa  tntareatad 

ara  bta  tvo  rlcbt-baad  man.  bla 

Jr.    Both 

botb  bava  Banry'a 

to  ooBeaBtrata  tnut- 

•  toamtag.    Saemaa  tbay  ara  nor. 

t%li«a  at  eraattT*  or  cmo- 

ao  aC-around 

tlkM   ■cnrr.     Trcfatban 

■tnea   ba 

la  lB«ar«atad 


la  piiHrtint. 

tofat  tba 

la  aU  fir*. 
I  of  tta  dtotmgwlab. 
la  ttaa  thowMKboam  vttb 


tba  fary  poatUve  prMsurta  Henry  himself  ri. 
arta  aa  a  puMtc  Sfur«.  U  bard  work  Ca\- 
boon  and  his  itail  d««ot«d  their  tlm«  to  Tul- 
kmtnc  tba  paper* — I  e.  keeping  ft  day-hy- 
day  cback  on  evfrry  certificate  of  necessity  or 
otbcr  paper  ln»olTln|  biireaucrmt ic  approval. 
and  t«tepbonln«  or  otherwtae  needUntr  the 
raaponalbla  people  lUUar's  Wuhlni|;tMn  >r- 
flee,  which  has  ju«t  mo-wed  Into  handsome 
quarter*  m  the  new  Cafrlta  B':ildin)j  haa 
neTer  bean  bvi*ler  than  It  U  I'xlay  As  he 
wa»  last  time.  Henry  i»  out  to  (jet  nc  lea.st 
hia  share  of  defense  work 

The  Kaiser  companies  are  run  to  clr«e  :<  i- 
•nuicca,  considering  th*lr  youth  and  the  tur- 
moil the7"Te  been  through  Salaries,  at  lea.st 
at  the  top  leTel.  are  relatively  low  expense 
accounts  are  watched  carefully,  and  the  ac- 
counting Is  spectacularly  thorough  Ovr 
a  period  of  15  years  Ivb  loaned  them  twi 
hundred — three  hundred  million.  I  m  i:  >t 
sure  which."  says  P  A.  Ferroggiaro  set.ior 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  dlredt-irs  of 
the  Bank  of  America.  "Instead  of  busting 
they're  jetting  more  sofld  every  day  " 

It  was  this  solidity  that  enabled  Kai.str 
to  eetahllah  himself  flnanciaiiy  La:e  in 
1946  Kaiser  met  Georsje  Woods,  now  board 
chairman  of  the  First  Boston  Corp  wh.) 
took  a  sharp  If  not  effusive  Interest  in  the 
Katoer  situation.  The  more  Wo<>d.<;  looked, 
the  more  pronilslru<  it  looked  He  went  (  u: 
of  bis  way  to  intercede  for  Kai-ser  Steel 
betora  the  RFC.  helped  finance  other  Kaiser 
▼ectxiras  like  Metal  Products.  advise<l  in  the 
K-P  crisis,  and  Introduced  the  Kais^^rs  to 
the  MeUon  bank.  After  lining  up  460  .se<  u- 
nty  dealers,  he  took  the  lead  in  the  steel 
refinancing,  and  organized  a  group  to  make 
the  original  public  offering  of  aluminum 
stock.  "The  problem."  says  W.x>ds  »as 
malniy  to  get  these  b<iys  accepted  in  eust- 
am  banking  and  Industrial  circles  '  That 
be  has.  and  Woods  now  function.s  as  a  kmd 
of  minister  of  finance,  is  in  touch  with  the 
Kalsen  and  Trefelhen  nearly  everv  dsiy 

8o  there  It  Is — a  kind  of  Inspired  resovine- 
fulness  combined  with  extremely  hard  *  re 
and  tborougbgouig  day-to-day  operations. 
In  his  audacious,  bumbling,  but  highly  m- 
tultlTa  way  Henry  Kaiaer  has  biiU  up  a 
management  group  that  provides  the  per!e<t 
foil  for  his  excesses.  Journalists  and  other 
obaerrers  who  saw  him  In  his  more  exu- 
berantly Imaginative  days  had  a  hard  time 
equatli^  his  words  with  any  concelvab'e 
deeds.  They  did  not  understand  that  his 
propensity  for  letting  his  landslide  ol  an 
Imsjglnation  loose  and  his  babit  of  donning 
the  saTlcH-'s  cloak,  far  from  being  a  nuisance 
or  handicap,  were  a  great  advantage  LiKe 
the  antics  of  a  gifted  If  histrionic  conduc- 
tor, tbey  kept  the  orchestra  whipped  up  and 
the  public  engaged  too.  Bo  today-  The 
more  challenges  he  throrwa  at  his  men  the 
higher  they  seem  to  rise  to  meet  them  You 
boys,"  ha  tella  them,  "own  and  n;n  the 
btalneas."  And  they  go  ahead  and  behave 
as  If  tbey  did 

Tbay  certainly  did  In  steel  and  aluminum, 
Kalaer's  two  b%g«*t  poatwar  triumphs  In 
IMO  Kaiaer  put  Havas  to  work  on  the  <tub- 
|act  of  an  integrated  western  steel  pl.nnt, 
and  Bavas.  contrary  to  nearly  all  expert 
opinion,  turned  Ln  a  report  tbat  extolled 
tba  aeonooQlca  of  locating  in  the  Um  Angeles 
area.  Kaiaer  did  nothing  about  it  until  late 
In  tba  year,  when  his  shipyards  beg^in  to 
nm  sbort  of  plate  Then  he  stormed  Wash- 
InfftOD  for  more  than  a  year  trying  to  get 
tba  lUCs  Defense  Plant  Corporation  to  erect 
a  plant  on  the  coast.  DPC  eTentually  put 
mora  tban  tvaoO.OOO.OOO  Into  steel  facilities. 
Inetudlng  OOO.OOO.OOO  Into  a  new  mill  at 
Utah,  to  ba  nm  by  United  States 
lU  b''t  Kalaar  got  nothing.  He  borrowed 
tba  Bonay  from  RFC  and  erected  his  o«n 
piftBt,  aaeartaf  it  wttb  ^oflta  from  3  ship- 
Mil  unbuilt. 

toan  was  approved  one  day  In  Febru- 
ary IMa.  ImmadUtaly  Kaiaer  called  Havoj 
trom  Waablagton. 


•Oeorge."  he  said,  "go  out  and  build  a  steel 
plant  ■' 

■  What  kind  of  steel  plant?"  Havas  asked 

"Why  just  a  steel  plant— a  small  one." 
said  Henry  So  Oeorge  Havas.  who  had 
previously  decided  that  the  seacoast  was  the 
ioifical  location,  picked  a  site  that  met  the 
approval  of  the  military,  which  specified  that 
it  be  located  at  least  50  miles  inland.  That 
site  was  In  an  orange-grove  area  near  Fon- 
tana  In  San  Bernardino  Valley  Ily  early 
April  when  ground  was  broken.  Havas  had 
bought  an  iron  mine  and  was  designing  the 
steel  mill  Republic  Steel  helped  *  1th  the 
blast  furnace  Then  one  of  Henrys  dam- 
buildlng  executives  named  Tom  Price 
stepped  In  to  help.  Forbidden  to  buy  plate- 
mill  equipment  from  prlorlty-laden  V«sta 
or  United.  Havas  and  Price  had  It  made  by 
Lewis  Foundry  it  Machine,  which  had  never 
buUt  this  type  of  mill  before.  Unable  to 
obtain  unrestrlcte<l  WPB  priorities,  they 
spent  •1000.000  expediting  materials.  But 
they  blew  in  the  blast  furnace  en  December 
30  1942.  several  months  ahead  of  Geneva. 
which  had  been  started  6  months  earlier. 

Fontana's  war  record  was  good  It  made 
mure  ship  plate  than  Geneva,  and  reduced 
costs  steadily.  But  many  heads  were  shaken 
abtiut  its  peacetime  prospects.  There  was 
little  demand  In  sight  for  plate,  Its  primary 
pr  Kluct.  and  it  needed  at  least  WO.OOO.OOO 
worth  of  equipment  to  diversify.  Thiis  the 
ptwtwar  struggle  to  make  Fontana  pay  was 
a  strujfgle  to  install  new  machinery.  RFC 
had  the  1100.000  000  mortgage,  so  the  battle 
was  primarily  with  RFC.  To  Kalsei  as  to 
others  the  RFC  displayed  the  deep  contra- 
diction in  its  mandate,  which  Is  to  lend 
money  to  those  who  can't  get  It  el.»<fwhere. 
and  yet  to  make  sound  loans.  Having  lent 
the  money  for  long-term  capital  purposes. 
RFC  proceeded  to  watch  It  as  not  even  the 
stingiest  banker  watches  working-capital 
loans  "It  cost  us  a  lot  of  money,  the  RFC." 
says  Gene  Trefethen.  "If  we'd  had  only  a 
normal  banker-client  relation,  the  plant 
would  have  been  further  along  than  it  Is 
now  " 

For  one  thing,  the  terms  of  the  loan  were 
so  onerous  that  it  was  hard  to  put  anything 
away  for  expansion.  As  late  as  1947  the  In- 
terest payments  left  the  company  with  hardly 
enough  for  the  payroll.  Kaiser  battled  to 
have  the  terms  revised.  He  also  Joined 
f  'rres  with  a  group  of  Los  Angeles  steel  users 
who  Journeyed  to  Washington  to  have  the 
debt  revised,  but  by  then  revision  was  polUl- 
cally   impossible. 

Thus,  although  the  mill  operated  at  106 
percent  of  capacity  In  1947  and  showed  an 
operating  profit.  Interest  charges  were  so 
heavy  that  there  was  a  loss  after  deprecia- 
tion It  was  ihen  that  George  Woods  ap- 
peared before  RFC  and  testified  that  It  was 
Impossible  for  Fontana  to  meet  the  terms 
of  the  loan  and  build  up  Us  resotirces.  He 
proposed  that  RFC  take  second  position  to 
a  group  of  private  bondholders,  among  whom 
he  thought  he  could  place  $25,000,000.  But 
RFC  turned  him  down  too.  In  the  fall  of 
ld4g  Kaiser  took  advantage  of  the  sellers' 
market  for  steel,  raised  prices  about  930  a 
ton.  and  kept  them  up  uniil  the  next  spring. 
The  howls  of  dismay  were  audible  In  Wash- 
ington, but  nothing  came  of  them.  Kaiser's 
men  agree  that  the  good  will  they  lost  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  »10.000.0CO  or  so  they 
gained,  but  as  they  point  out,  you  cant  meet 
a   payroll   with  good  will. 

What  was  as  bad  as  the  terms  of  the  debt, 
they  ««y.  was  that  RFC  delayed  Fontana  In 
expanding  and  diversifying  out  of  earnirgs, 
In  1945  Fontana  was  allowed  to  "pend  only 
•  11500.000  of  the  MS.OCO.OOO  It  wanted  to 
spend,  ajid  therefore  had  to  be  content  with 
only  a  conllnuous-weld  pipe  mill  and  a  skelp 
mill  to  go  with  it.  Not  until  Jtme  of  19 '-8 
did  RFC  O.  K  an  86-lncb  hot-strip  mill,  an 
electric-weld  pipe  mill,  and  one  more  open 
hearth.  And  Fontana  still  needed  another 
blast  furnace,  coke  ovens,  and  other  facilities. 
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Kaiser's  case  against  the  RFC,  to  be  aura,  was 
perhaps  not  ao  unequivocal  aa  It  sounds. 
Befween  what  be  regards  as  a  dead  certainty 
and  what  a  banker  regards  as  a  dead  cer- 
tainty there  la  neceasarlly  a  profound  gulf. 
But  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  RFC.  per- 
haps to  avoid  even  a  show  of  favoritism,  went 
to  the  extreme  of  jeopardizing  Its  own  In- 
vestment. 

What  turned  the  tide  for  Fontana  was  not 
any  relenting  on  the  part  of  RFC  but  a  stroke 
of  luck  and  alertness.  It  so  happened  that 
Clay  Bedford,  who  was  hunting  for  something 
to  trade  for  steel  for  Ka.l«er-Fraxer.  ran  across 
Claude  A.  Williams,  president  of  Transconti- 
nental Gas  Pipe  line  Corp..  who  had  to  line 
up  steel  before  he  could  get  an  FPC  permit 
to  go  ahead  with  his  pipeline.  Bedford 
passed  the  word  along  to  Trefethen.  who 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  Wllltamfi 
agreed  not  only  to  give  Fontana  a  (53.000.000 
order  but  to  advance  $10,560,000  In  cash,  of 
which  t9  000.000  was  to  be  applied  against  a 
second  blast  furnace  and  other  facilities.  It 
took  2  months  to  sell  the  deal  to  RFC,  but  In 
the  end  Fontana  was  expanded  and  took 
another  big  step  toward  becoming  an  Inte- 
grated, low-cost  operation. 

So  finally.  In  the  late  summer  of  19£0. 
Kaiser  and  Woods  were  ready  to  pull  out  from 
under  the  RFC  with  their  biggest  financ- 
ing to  date.  The  deal  raised  •125.000,000 — 
860  CCO.OOO  in  first  mortgage  bonds.  $40,000,000 
in  stock  units,  and  $25,000,000  in  bank  credit. 
By  that  time  Kaiser  bad  reduced  his  RFC 
debt,  out  of  earnings,  from  $123,000,000  to 
•31.CCC.C0O.  Thus  there  was  enough  left  not 
only  to  pay  off  the  loan,  but  to  add  $5,400,000 
to  working  capital  and  to  Invest  $25,000,000 
in  much-needed  expansion.  The  deal  was 
more  than  the  payoff  for  10  tough  years:  it 
was  a  kind  of  official  recognition  of  Kaiser's 
arrival  as  an  Industrialist. 

Today  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  Fon- 
tana or  the  early  analysis  by  Kaiser's  engi- 
neers Its  young  operators,  headed  by  George 
McMeans,  have  succeeded  In  reducing  Its 
hot -metal  costs,  despite  an  «)0-mile  coal 
haul  by  rail,  to  the  very  lowest  In  the  coun- 
try Although  the  freight  rate  on  coal  Is  not 
particularly  cheap,  the  coal  is  company- 
owned,  coke  consumption  per  ton  of  Iron  is 
among  the  lowest  In  the  country,  and  ore 
comes  from  a  large  company-owned  open-pit 
mine  at  Eagle  Mountain,  only  150  miles 
away 

What  Is  equally  Important — and  what 
Havas  and  his  engineers  perceived — Fontana 
Is  right  In  Its  major  market  area.  That 
means  it  enjoys  a  transportation  advantage 
over  eastern  mills  of  anywhere  from  HO 
to  $30  a  ton.  Kaiser's  men  were  smart 
enough  to  see  what  now  gravels  the  west 
coast  steel  consumers:  This  "phantom" 
freight  would  afford  Kaiaer  Steel  a  price 
umbrella  until  it  chose  to  compete  prlcewlse. 
In  the  year  ending  June  1950  Fontana  turned 
out  1,100.000  tons  of  Ingots  and  grossed 
nearly  $85,000,000,  on  which  It  earned  a  net 
after  taxes  of  nearly  $12,{K)0.000.  Despite  Its 
rather  high  capital  costs,  the  ratio  of  net  to 
sales  Is  right  on  the  national  average,  and 
the  ratio  of  gross  profit  to  sales  Is  consider- 
ably above  It.  It  can  probably  break  even 
at  60  percent  of  capacity.  But  nobody  seems 
to  worry  about  that;  Ingot  capacity  is  being 
expanded  to  1,380.000  tons,  and  a  tin-plate 
mill  of  200.000  tons  is  under  construction. 
Barring  econonalc  catastrophe.  Kaiaer  Steel 
seems  to  have  as  bright  a  future,  out  there 
In  the  Golden  West,  as  any  steel  operation 
In  the  United  States. 

KAISXa'S    ALUMnrDM 

Probably  no  respectable,  nonwar  company 
has  ever  come  up  so  fast  as  Kaiser  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Corp.  Five  years  ago  It  oan- 
sisted  of  nothing  except  ambition  and  the 
remains  of  the  magnesium  operation.  To- 
day it  Is  one  of  the  Big  Three  (after  Alcoa 
and  Reynolds),  expanding  capacity  to  540,- 
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000 .000  pounds,  or  mora  tban  the  wbolc 
United  Statca  pnroduction  prewar.  Sales  for 
the  current  year  will  be  about  tl50.000.000, 
and  proflta  have  been  running  at  12  per  cant 
of  saJea.  against  9.8  percent  for  Alcoa  and 
7.5  percent  for  Reynolds. 

Tike  stray  of  the  company,  although  a  good 
example  of  bow  Kaiser  works  with  bis 
management  group.  Is  perhaps  an  even  better 
example  of  how  he  sells  his  men  and  carries 
tbem  along  with  him  when  be  Is  on  the 
beam.  Kalsc  had  been  Interested  In  alunil- 
nimi  since  1941.  partly  because  he  wanted 
to  make  aluminum  planes,  and  Chad 
Calhoun  had  been  making  overtures  for 
GovernnMnt-owned  plants  aa  early  as 
December  1944.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  there  arose  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  the  three  small  plants  and  chemical 
business  Ci  Permanente  Metals.  "To  make  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement."  says  D.  A. 
"Dusty"  Rhoades,  the  company's  general 
manager,  "aluminum  was  not  the  only  thing 
under  consideration."  In  January  1946. 
Havas  finished  a  report  on  almninum  and  It 
was  not  encouraging.  But  Kaiser's  enthu- 
siasm balanced  the  report.  And  Kaiser — and 
some  of  his  boysi  Including  Calhoun — was 
convinced  that  now  was  the  time  to  buy  fa- 
cilities and  talent  cheaply,  and  that  the 
much-talked-about  postwar  depression  would 
not  materlallxe.  Their  belief  broke  up  an 
old  Kaiser  partne  ship.  At  that  time  Per- 
manente Metals  was  owned  not  only  by  Kaiser 
but  by  bis  contractlng-shlpbuUding  associ- 
ates, and,  on  Kalaer's  Insistence  on  getting 
Into  aluminum,  three  of  tbem  decided  to  get 
out  of  Permanente. 

That  left  the  company  with  about  $3,300.- 
000  In  cash.  Immediately  Kaiser  arranged  a 
$15.7504)00  line  of  credit  with  the  Bank  of 
America,  guaranteed  as  usual  by  himself  and 
the  associates  who  remained,  and  rented 
from  RFC  three  plants  that  had  been  oper- 
ated by  Alcoa  during  the  war:  a  reduction 
plant  and  a  roiling  mill  at  Spokane  and  an 
alumina  plant  at  Baton  Rouge.  N9arly 
everybody  thought  Kaiser  was  crazy.  The 
Bank  of  America.  Henry's  old  associates  who 
walked  out  on  htm,  and  even  Sam  Hus- 
bands of  RFC  saw  no  Inunedlate  future  In 
aluminiun.  Husbands,  after  all.  bad  sent  out 
no  fewer  than  281  letters  and  wires  offering 
the  plants  at  bargain  prices,  and  got  only  a 
few  other  bites.  But  rarely  have  so  nuiny 
wise  men  been  so  far  off  In  their  predictions. 
By  the  time  Kaiser  Aluminum  began  to  op" 
erate  (July  1946).  the  aluminum  glut  had 
changed  to  a  shortage,  and  the  newly  or- 
ganlised  sales  department  foiind  itself  alio- 
catlng  Instead  of  selling  metal.  By  the  end 
of  May  1947.  after  less  than  a  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  company  showed  aluminum  sales  of 
$41,700,000  and   a  net  of   $5,300,000. 

The  company's  success  emboldened  It  to 
start  negotiations  with  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  more  capacity,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary 1947,  It  paid  $3,000,000  for  a  reduc- 
tion plant  at  Tacoma.  Then  occtirred  a  set- 
back. It  was  nothing  more  tban  the  sea- 
sonal spring  slump,  but  Kaiser's  men  still 
had  to  team  that  business  usually  fell  oB  in 
the  spring.  The  rolling  mill  had  to  be  op- 
erated at  40  percent  of  capacity,  and  pig 
had  to  be  stockpiled.  But  the  slump  lasted 
only  a  short  while,  and  both  Ln  sales  and  in 
net  profit  the  second  year  was  better  tban 
the  first.  And  by  Jtily  1948,  the  company 
marketed  600.000  shares  at  $13  (now  aelllng 
at  $33.  after  a  20  percent  stock  dividend) 
through  the  First  Boston  Corp.  and  Dean 
Witter. 

About  the  end  of  1949  Kaiser  began  to 
needle  Rhoades  for  further  expansion.  When 
the  spring  slump  failed  to  appear.  Kaiser  tn- 
creeaed  bte  needling.  <»lllng  up  for  tha 
records  and  ordering  salea  charts  made  every 
other  day.  But  Rhoades  and  his  men  adil 
weren't  sure  about  expansion.  "I  couldn't 
prove  be  was  wrong."  says  Rhoades.  "and 
he  couldnt  prove  be  was  right. '    But  to  ba 


on  tba  aafa  aida.  Rboadaa 
nna*  to  Una  up  power  and  irjtchtnwy.  Tb« 
final  decision  was  to  build  botb  a  300.000,000- 
pcund-a-ye«r  redtictton  plant  and  powar  fa- 
cUlues  In  the  New  Orleans  arsfi  and  tc  apaa 
up  Jamaican  baoxlt*  deposits. 

Immediately  after  tba  Korean  war  started 
Kaiaer  bombarding  tba  Munltloas  Board  with 
wlre^  "Kaiser  Aluminum  Is  prepared  to  go 
ahead  Immedtateiy."  he  said.  *"Wbat  does  tba 
Government  Intend  to  dor"  Kalaar  Alumi- 
num did  not,  bonver,  aimounce  tta  plans 
luitll  Stuart  Sym*ngton  announced  the  In- 
dustry program:  the  Oovemment  agreed  to 
undenrrtte  the  Industry  by  taking  output 
from  all  new  capacity  fca-  at  least  2H  years. 

It  was  this  guarantee,  by  a  colossal  Irony, 
that  enabled  Kaiaer  to  say  tbat  all  bis  com- 
panies except  Kaiser-Fraxer  were  out  of  bock 
to  tha  Oovemment.  For  Immadlatcly  It  was 
firm.  Woods  swung  Into  a  prepared  rsm- 
palgn  to  borrow  no  leas  tban  $115,000,000 
from  18  Insurance  companies  and  8  banks. 
It  was  enough  not  only  to  finance  the  cur- 
rent expansion  program,  which  Is  raising 
capacity  by  60  percent,  but  to  pay  every 
nickel  of  the  $37.3M.350  tbat  the  company 
owed  General  Services  Administration  for 
the  war  {dants  it  first  rented  and  then 
bought  on  time  payments.  The  decMon 
was  made  to  borrow  rather  than  issue  stock 
because  (1)  the  Govcrnment-guarantaed 
purchase  would  enable  the  company  to  pay 
nearly  half  the  money  back,  and  (2)  tba 
Kaiser  group's  equity,  now  49.7  percent, 
would  not  be  diluted. 

Kaiaer  Aluminum  has  worked  hard  in 
what  It  calls  the  chemical  erd  of  Its  busi- 
ness— dolomite  for  roofing  and  metallurgi- 
cal purposes;  magnesia  for  many  tises;  and 
basic  refractories  or  ftrebrlOu  for  kilns  and 
furnaces.  These  are  turned  out  In  the  plants 
left  over  from  the  magnesium  experiment — 
the  dolomite  quarry  at  NatlvUlad  and  the 
magnesia  and  refractory  plant  at  Moss 
Landing.  Calif.  Currently  this  "chemical" 
business  amounts  to  $8,000,000  a  year 
(against  $1,600,000  In  1946).  and  probably 
earns  an  even  higher  percentage  of  profit 
than  basic  aluminum. 

And  Rhoades  did  not  coast  along  on  the 
fact  that  primary  aluminum  has  a  very  com- 
fortable profit  margin.  The  production  su- 
perlntendenU  and  plant  managers,  some  of 
whom  were  formerly  employed  by  Alcoa  and 
Reynolds  In  lesser  capacities,  are  making 
valuable  experiments  and  Innovatlona.  Tbla 
is  perhaps  why.  despite  the  disadvantage  <tf 
scattered  planu,  lnv<^vlng  much  cross  haul- 
ing (alumina  is  made  In  Louisiana  and 
shipped  to  the  Northwest  for  reduction  and 
rolling) ,  the  company  Is  earning  more  money 
than  its  competitors  who  ha\'e  no  such  otm- 
slstent  disadvantage. 

rviat  i«T  ■OT5  ort  coNfflowanvk 
Such  are  the  pcstvar  triumphs  ci  Henry 
Kaiser.  Wbat  else  is  to  be  said  abcnit  the 
success  of  this  intrepid  entrepreneur  and 
his  sunshine  boys?  'Wbat.  first  of  all.  is  to 
be  said  about  his  talent  for  polling  at  tba 
Oove^'nment  jug  7  Not  even  Henry  denies  ha 
has  been  helped  Immensely  by  It.  Ba  only 
notes  that  he  has  not  bean  favored,  tbat  on 
the  contrary  be  bas  bad  to  fight  and  even 
make  a  nuisance  of  bimsaU  for  Ooveminant 
business,  tbat  be  U  t  ot  the  only  ana  doing 
so,  that  be  ha  paid  or  inUnds  to  pay  Oov- 
emment money  back  with  full  interest,  and 
that  be  has  paid  at  least  as  much  as  the 
going  rate  for  surplus  property.  Be  maXes 
the  pcAnt,  which  nobody  has  yet  been  able 
to  disprove,  tbat  bis  dealings  have  been 
meticulously  honest,  and  that  he  has  usually 
bent  over  backward  to  avoid  even  any  ap- 
pearance of  IrTejularity.  Be  could  maka  tha 
point  that  the  mighty  Amn-lcan  entrapre- 
neurs  (rf  tba  past  often  aoeumulated  tbetr 
capital  by  methods  tbat  would  have  landed 
him  btblnd  bars.  And  be  could  also  make 
the  point  that  if  a  ttzs  enterpriser  be  defined 
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9hc  i»km   txAh   r«tJ»  ftnd  rwry 
oiipcrtTUtltf .  b»  t  b7  iMiatttcn  »n 

■•  en«M  ft>Ki  BMkc  tb«  OKsn  tlnriT  potnt 
■v«iir  wmt  to  tU#  Oo*»mn>*r,t  whm 
rmlsr  moarf  ilwwbcji.  iiatf  Ui«t  bt» 
!■  ■  parftrt  tfcmoaatnttoc  of  the 
tect  ^Mt  trolUKl  StitM  tax  tewi  prvrrm  th* 
a<  pnvstc  rtak  c»pit«T  an  th# 
tlMt  n  should  b*  aoruBialat«d  uml^r 
tte  tBMrprkj*  ■ytam  fUvtocr  vtiM-h  «4^ms 
«o  ovartooK  tB  b«T  b»ro«  Um  tnni»  tli«T  irn- 

r-OoTTPawm-ownry  thcsM  vttb  frcAi 

blstcrr  wUl  i^mJk  m  wrU  oi  Her.  - 
ry^  pwijifi  I'ji  only  tiin*  vUl  trli  I>«:  ite 
%3d  l»l»i»«»«  erf  hi*  manaeer*, 
b*s  IB*<1*  Btsoke*  Br  made  »  mis- 
IB  BMfTaMitOD.  afui  OS  tcntaCTv  vpr- 
tUtfC  tetlooptcrK.  and  maTt>«  h#  h>..« 
on*  on  KmimtT-Tnmr  PUin'.y  hi?> 
It  TVtorw*  wwr  111  m&rf  w«t,i  rl.*e 
\  ben  ctl>«Tt  w«re  worrnrMt  at^iut 
fat«  of  tlw  expandod  Tu  VMt. 
'  MV  DoUui^  bw  a  br^bt  f-utur«  abr&ri 
of  It.  UMl  n^'w  df^bwd  for  •  minut?  the: 
BB  tuif  I  atJd  stiTcl  plant  tbere  couid  mnlie 
T<*<  avpn  a  iiMxt«nt«  depress  ion 
lwi*p  aqucaaed  him  out  of  PoctanA. 
ali  oiber  inaiiuf»»  tm w  avoided  %1m- 
be  pJuz>«rd  boWly  Into  Jt  Yet  rwn 
r'a  <teli«7  In  the  pic^-up  ct  aluminum 
BLicbt  have  put  blm  cut  of  th« 
t7n}«aa  «e  aasutae  that  Henry 
»r  bas  acculi  pcwtn.,  we  murt  alan  a'K:w 
for  tha  cbAnoc  tbat  Kalaer  can  atid  tnjtvbe 
*CU  11  iMi  Hill  I  mak*  a  beaut  of  a  m;ataJ[p. 
OBty  pfxbtem  b«  baa  ztot  yet  !aced  is 
and  It  u  a  ma>or  one. 
arm  tztfluracca  bave  been  broufht  -.o 
Kalaers  oompanlaa  vltb  public 
DOW  baea  oat^^  directors  and 
Trafcttoen  and  bod  Bdfar  and  even 
are  metlrulous  tn  tbetr  rela- 
wttb  tlkeae  dlreetars.  perfiirmtn^  the 
at  ragnJarly  tniarmtag  tbein  of  what 
oo  tn  the  eoi»panl«a.  Kauer  •  |cro\:p 
UMCm.  wbo  tMve  been  saylD«  no  to 
fee  yaara.  can  aimoat  ccrtalnJy  be  count - 
to  amy  no  oaore  fiw|taei>tly  Henry 
f«eU  tt  tomtxm  -Tbmy  ail  faU  down 
II  eoasM  to  atpanainm."  be  eomplalns 


talktnc  about  the  eaab  balance 

he  wooM  llMm  a  fifty  or 

I  Dcvar  beard  of 

a*  •  ttfty  mJUoB  eMh  balance 

•     •     •     Why,  r«  hare 

tf  ri  toOiMMtf  WKj  taakers  mane».' 
I  Mch  a  aoec  ha  lecratly  told 
1  wmatt  •  aaw  eomalttee.     a 
I  wmut  an«ii»ijilj  to  help 
to  aBMad." 
4mfXt»  raporfr  — ntiooad  the  dream 
to  _  _ 

no  sor- 
tt  haw4  <tf  thirt  oo*  |«C .- 


•! 
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drrss  dflivrred  by  mr  iit  the  df^dicdUct^ 
of  tlie  Golden  SUpi>**r  S<3uare  Club  Camp 
for  UDderpnvileKfd  Child rfn.  at  Bar- 
Icasnlic.  Monroe  County.  Pa  an  Sun- 
day  aiterntwr.  July  15    igsi 

There  btina  no  ob.>ertion.  th*'  ariri--'^-^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  \lu-  Ri:cn'Rii 
as  follows 

I  »in  happv  '.  •  -it-  p.if  '.r  '.:if\-e  sp.fr.i'.  ! 
cerenio;-iies  bec.su>c  'h«y  r^-presfrir  • -.r  'r,;^'.- - 
«t    fi*.nfi;i-d.-   ..-I'    »"i<l   •  ,-izer.s'-.:n    ;r;    i    ':' 

Her*.  ::.  '.his  b^-.i  ■.■rifu;  rt-k-;.  ■.  ■  t  Pr  .-•,■- 
v;»r.;.i  %''.u  i'.ivr  cre.us'l  iii'i  iu'sMnd;:;.'  cx- 
ampie  1  ;'  de'  ,t:.  :;  •.    ;  uni.tr   '\»>:  ra.-t" 

Tou  TiAvf  t\i:'.-  ;4  !r.  .:.k'  -Air.^'-  :  ■''  the 
,*ptni  >-f  .  vir  Rrpufc.:r  -  :Y.  '  -^cr'.'  f  :,«'.p.!iil- 
nes*.  r-<Jd  wU:    ar-ivi   vi>rflr,,-t? 

Ir.    pr'  v.dii;*'    T". ;.<    csmp     .i:.A    '.'r.:    Ut*!; 
rru..iy  ;''':"ier  ben<r>    >':,.t.  «ct:vr'.»»'    •:>'  <'>■■!■■:■ 
Shipper  S<5u»re  C^ufc   !k'..%  eMU';rd    .\    h'  nur'-cj 
pi»c*  amone  :r.fs«'  w»>  sr^-  pr.  ud  •>    •:n'.i  bene- 
fscu-.rs  of  huaiAx. ,:  V 

It  ha.^  be«?n  tQ*  k-"<xl  !'■«-'■»::?  :  •.->'  United 
States  that  n.ar?  .::d.'- idua.^  ^:.:1  :.tcnUles 
vho  haT)*  acc,.ir;uiitt«d  »^-^'l;^^  ii.i'^  con- 
tributed s<:  rfer.fr  ■; -.151 V  "V,  ad-. -.:..■»■  •..'>■  public 
welfare 

Ore»;  f'»Uiidatt  n.s  h(ivi»  t>^e:i  f5tat;Ushrd 
for  scicr. tif.r  :»;.d  TiedlcH;  :>•;■.«»« r'-f;  ; -jr  the 
suf^jfT.  ■:-l  s^^.  ■.  .-  .tnd  '"  iUv  '  r  .i.rt  and 
music  and  r-  r  :'».'.<!'  u.«  asid  ca.iriT.-i  r5l.->  pur- 

Si'.lwng  ■' t  d''^!I:»r*  malc««  u;  "h.-  '-ndow- 
mrnts  which  euubif  th^-^*"  :".■■•;•. ui, cms  to 
ser'-e  cur  pe<^p!f  and  t"  s-'muliite  our  ma- 
t^nai.  culture:,,  and  >pintua!  p.'->t?reaB. 

These  .'oujidatr.  r.<t  of^rr  a  ureat  and  con- 
vincing argumer."  l-'t  ih^  :r(^  f-rTfrr---- 
system,  u;ider  which  the  Ur, it(*'.1  S^  i'«-~  .  , 
th-e  'hort  span  nt  175  ;«>ar5  h^*  r*-'-'  ■:--  •  '  -■ 
wealthiest    and    mvst    pcw^rtul     Na':  :. 

earth 

They  rti'tnonstr«t(?  clearly  th-it  '.rt-*^  •.-•..•■.i 
and  wr'>men  w.ll  -erve  the  C"u.-e  !  •. tti  ■ 
brotherhood  ?..  much  better  tha:.  :i:.v  ct:rv.i- 
tcr^hip  '.T  ai-'V  <>'njy  f  burt-aucr-it; :  p:.«r.::e'>- 
Th:s  camp  is  representative  ct  :>  grpat  and 
Wfirthy  humsn  Impulse — to  dr  ^  -rd.  to 
brighten  the  lives  of  children  i^r.d  *  .'i*":?  :;. 
thelT  deTelopraent — wl'hout  rejjird  f  ;:  race, 
color   or  creed 

Mo  more  noble  purpcw  can  be  «er'ed  'h  i:i 
that  which  helps  etjlde  the  f'-<:T.st('j:~  ■  i 
UtUe  children  towsrd  a  better  life 

Eremhing  we  p<j«sess  In  America,  all  if 
our  Ta«t  progress,  al!  'jf  our  cultural  atid 
spirltuai  ittainment*— were  mncle  possible 
because  our  plan  it  gr.v.-ernment  wss  h;vv."d 
tipon  two  fundamental  principles-freed' m 
of  the  tndlr-.dual  and  equality  jf  opp.  r- 
tuntty 

Our  Republic  was  founded  up.  ti  a  phi- 
losophy of  human  dignity  and  f re«d jm  un- 
der Ood  Its  ideals  are  based  on  the  eterndl 
truths  of  the  Holy  Bible — the  divine  teach- 
tncB  tliat  are  the  esbsnce  of  every  rflig.cus 
fidtb 

The  spirit  of  tolerant  rellgk^n  has  guided 
OUT  statesmen — soldiers — GoTernmeni  offi- 
cial*—educators,  and  our  people 

The  founding  fathers  plauaed  >i  govern - 
mejit  on  the  proposition  that  ail  men  are 
creatad  equal  and  that  they  are  rnduwed  by 
thatr  creator  wttb  certain  uuMltenabie 
rtshts."  Among  those  rights  they  luted  hie. 
Uherty.  and  th«  ptu'stut  of  happmes^.  ' 

R  la  important  to  note  that  they  pU^e'l 
awphaals  on  tba  pursuit  oi  happtheia  Tliey 
resJIaed  that  bappinesa  can  be  attained  only 
hy  ladlTiduAl  cflort.  Mo  government  cua 
fUM'aatea   bappioeaa. 

Ttaa  patriots  who  astabllahed  Amencun 
tndapantttiMa  pnaed  liberty  above  life  itaeif 
Thar  (aikiad  that  goramment  could  bectm-.e 


ktprfnted 
as  a4- 


Thmj  knew  ttom  th«  p««e«  of  history  that 
sa  aU-powtrful.  centralized  government  al- 
•aya  producaa  tyranny  and  robs  the  pe«jpie  f 
thalr  Ubwty.     They   believed   with    Th..rnas 


.>ffers«;n  that  '•♦he  least  governed  are  the 
best   g''^vprned  " 

TTierefore,  in  framing  the  Constitution. 
rhey  scught  to  limit  the  power  of  the  central 
Rivernment  and  to  restrict  Its  authority  over 
the   lives   of    the    p>eople 

Their  sIm  was  to  create  a  system  under 
'*hlrh  men  would  be  free  to  work,  to  save,  to 
!)-:.:d  ,ind  to  r^i.^in  the  rruits  of  their  Isb  t. 

Tha'  plan  of  economic  freedom  was  ba.sed 
n  the  right  of  men  to  own  propeny  and 
•..  f'Tjoy  the  rewards  of  their  Industry,  tnltia- 
'\vf    rrurage,  and  thrift, 

^  pr  vided  the  Incentive  which  unleashed 
the  p.  tentlal  ener^-  and  the  resourcefulneba 
of  fT'*'"  Americans 

It  built  the  sfreate5t  empire  of  Industry. 
■"rnimerre.  a^nciilture.  and  transportaMmi 
1:-.  all  hi^ory  It  gave  our  people  the  hla;n- 
p-  •  '.'.v.r.i  standards  of  all  times 

Bu'  most  lmp<?rtar.t,  It  has  held  wide  open 
the  golden  doors  of  opportunity  for  every 
young  man  and  young  woman— no  mitter 
hew  hurabie  his  origin  or  his  circumstances. 

.American  freedom  extends — without  limit, 
e-;u.i!  rpportunity  for  every  bey  and  girl  'o 
reach  the  highest  place  In  Industry,  busi- 
ness,   the   pr  -fpsslorus  or  In   Oovernment. 

It  ha,-5  always  offered  the  same  opp^rtu- 
ni'y  tr:  the  b':iy  bom  m  a  log  cabin  as  the 
one   -A-ho  st.irted   lire   In   a   mansion. 

The  b<^y  from  the  city  tenement  could  rise 
to  the  «iime  high  place  as  any  other 

No  b;irTter  prevented  the  recent  immigrant 
'"r  his  son  from  advancing,  equally  with  the 
.Vf  lyf.   wer  descendant 

Otir  hl=*ory  Is  filled  w:th  shining  examples 
of  this  truth 

When  I  thlnJt  of  opportunity  I  think  tif 
'he  .«t:irdy,  courJigeous  pioneers  who  braved 
»he  .savage  wilderness  to  And  homes  where 
th»>v  '-"tild  be  free, 

I  think  of  the  brave  m.n  and  women  who 
pushed  westward  to  new  frontiers  In  search 
'■f  better  opportunities  for  themselves  and 
their  children 

I  think  of  the  Illustrious  patriots  of  1776 
who  pledged  "their  lives,  their  fortvmes  and 
their  sacred  honor"  In  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Independence. 

I  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  studying  by 
the  Ueht  of  a  log  fire  to  prepare  for  the 
great  task  to  which  he  waf.  called  by  destiny. 

I  think  of  the  many  hard-working  meii 
In  the  shops  and  factories  who  applied 
American  Inventiveness  to  their  Job  and 
created  new  machines  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  everyday  life. 

I  think  of  Thomas  Edison,  Henry  Ford. 
George  Westlnghouse.  Walter  Chrysler,  Har- 
vey Firestone,  and  a  long  Hat  of  other  Amer- 
ican worklngmen  who  rose  from  overalls  to 
leadership  In  giant  industries. 

And  I  tiiink  also  of  the  thousands  of  fine. 
patriotic  citizens  who  fled  from  tyranny  and 
persecution  In  t^elr  native  lands  to  find 
freedom  and  opportunity — to  grow  and 
prosper  In  the  New  World. 

When  I  think  of  all  these  wonderful  ele- 
ments that  have  contributed  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  country  I  am  reminded  of  the 
solemn  obllgattcn  that  rests  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

And  that  la  to  preserve  for  all  time  the 
divine  endowment  of  freedom  and  to  hand 
down  in  all  Its  strength  and  glory  our  rich 
heritage  of  liberty,  iudapendence.  and 
opportunity. 

It  is  up  to  ua  to  sac  that  w«  leave  to  future 
geusratlona  the  same  kind  of  Aooerica  that 
we  have  enjoyed. 

Yes;  we  have  enjoyed  many  blesalngs.  but 
nevertheleaa  we  are  not  fr«e  from  danger. 

The  worst  avUa  that  etrika  at  our  liberties 
are  public  daht.  daOdt  flnaixtr^.  asoaaaive 
Uutlon.  and  extrmvagmnt  spcndtiif  by  all 
levels  of  govcmmaat. 

Tha  high  coat  of  6%  tovamaiaiit  ean  de- 
stroy our  fraadom. 

Only  ao  years  ago  tha  total  coat  of  oparat- 
Ing  the  Federal  Qoveriunant,  including  the 
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Army  and  Navy,  was  less  than  94.000,000.000 
a  year. 

The  budget  submitted  by  President  Tru- 
man for  the  present  fiscal  year,  which  began 
Ju!y  1.  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  »71,600,- 
COO.OOO.  And  it  has  been  estimated  that  this 
figure  will  climb  In  1953  to  eighty  or  ninety 
billion  dollars. 

In  my  opinion,  that  Is  the  road  to  national 
bankruptcy  and  the  loss  of  all  freedom.  It 
would  centralize  In  Washington  all  power 
and  authority  and  would  destroy  the  sacred 
right  of  sell-government. 

It  would  place  such  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  upt)n  every  Individual  that  it  would 
dej^troy  all  incentive. 

It  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  investment 
apiral  upon  which  we  must  depend  Tor  the 
expansion   of   productive   industry   and   eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

Unless  the  present  trend  of  reckless  and 
e,\trava.eant  spending  by  Government  is 
V  hec!ced  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  indi- 
\i;lual  iir  lamily  to  accumulate  the  wealth 
necessary  to  establish  endowments  and 
fcumiations  such  as  have  been  created  in 
•he  past. 

It  Will  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  volun- 
tary contributions  needed  for  the  support  of 
f^ur  coileijes,  our  hospitals,  our  churches, 
'emples,  and  synagogues,  and  all  other  In- 
tituti;  IIS  that  uphold  our  cultural  and  spir- 
itual standards. 

It  tj,i!I  be  a  tragic  day  for  .America  when 
•!-iPe  tr;iditlonal  factors  of  the  American 
•.v;ty  .  f  life  must  become  dep.=>ndent  upon 
■,'<:e  G'vernment  for  financial  aid. 

When  that  day  comes,  American  freedom 
wiH  hang  In  the  balance.  The  youth  of  our 
land  will  be  robbed  of  any  opportunity  to 
eet  ahead,  .\merica,  as  we  have  known  it, 
vvir.  be  a  thing  of  the  pa.st 

Therefore,  I  plead  with  ycu  'o  Join  in  the 
fght  for  <\  solvent  America  becau  e  that 
means  a  free  America 

I  ask  you   to  exert   all  ycur  influence  for 
the  strictest  economy,  not  only  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  but  also  by  State  and  local  gov-  * 
prnments 

We  must  have  sound  fiscal  policies. 
We  mu.st  have  a  stable  ci'rrency. 
We  m.u.~t  have  balanced  budgets 
In  these  days  of  crisis,  when  the  world  Is 
threatened    by    Communist    aggression,    we 
must  not  curtail  or  hslt  our  defense  prepa- 
rations 

But  every  other  proposed  expenditure,  not 
related  to  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
country  mu.st  be  held  di.'wn  to  the  bar  st 
necessities  This  Is  no  time  for  fancy  frlUs 
In  Government. 

In  closing  I  want  to  congratulate  most 
heartily  my  brethren  of  the  Golden  Slipper 
Square  Club,  not  only  on  the  splendid  camp 
we  dedicate  today,  but  also  on  its  magnifi- 
cent record  of  worthy  projects  undertaken 
throueh  the  years. 

Your  organization  has  never  sought  pub- 
lic acclaim  for  its  good  works,  but  has  gone 
ahead,  without  ostentation,  assisting  those 
who  need  a  helping  hand. 

To  the  children  who  are  the  guests  of  the 
Golden  Slipper  Square  Club  I  have  a  word 
of  advice  which  I  hope  they  will  heed  now 
and  in  later  life. 

To  them  I  say  i  Learn  the  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica Learn  the  meaning  of  patriotism  and 
love  of  our  flag.  Learn  the  fundamentals  of 
good  citizenship. 

Be  true  to  the  teachings  of  your  religious 
faith.  All  religions  that  worship  Ood  make 
up  the  spiritual  strength  of  our  country. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Christians  can  serve 

our  country  best  by  being  better  Christians. 

The  American  who  Is  of  the  faith  of  Israel 

can  be  a  better  American  If  be  is  a  better 

Jew. 

Together  we  can  go  forward  In  fellowship 
and  understanding,  respecting  the  rights  of 
each  other,  and  reaching  upward  for  the 
finer  things  of  life  that  bring  peace  and 
frlend&hlp. 


R^ort  oa  Enropeaa  Trip  by  Meabwt  (rf 
tilt  Foreig:*  ReUtieu  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCOUSTN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

WedTiesddy,  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day night.  July  30. 1  delivered  an  address 
by  transcription  over  Station  WLS.  Chi- 
cago, on  the  subject  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as 
a  result  of  the  trip  to  Europe  recently 
taken  by  members  of  the  committee.  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
my  broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to"be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fonov;-3: 

The  Westebm  Alliance  in  Mid- 1951 

Friends.  I  would  like  to  report  to  you  to- 
night regarding  a  trip  which  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  I 
made  to  Europe  recently. 

During  that  14-day  trip  we  traveled  over 
13,000  alr-mlles.  A  trip  Uke  that  is  truly 
a  miracle  of  the  air  age.  If  a  passenger  plane 
can  travel  that  far  that  fast,  think  what  Red 
bombers  could  do 

We  visited  seven  countries  and  heard  re- 
ports from  American  representatives  in  six 
additional  lands.  Among  the  distinguished 
personages  with  whom  we  spoke  were  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Pius,  and  the  following  dis- 
tinguished leaders  1  Mr.  Winston  Churchill; 
President  Aurlol  and  Prime  Minister  Schu- 
man,  of  France:  General  Elsenhower;  United 
States  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  London,  Athens. 
Ankara.  Madrid.  Rome;  High  Commissioner 
McCloy  In  Germany;  General  Franco;  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Greece,  and  others. 

IS   ElCHT  AND  ONE-H.*Lr  BILLION   AID  TO   ETTKOPE 
JUSTiriHJ? 

This  trip  was  pvald  for  primarily  out  of 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  coun- 
terpart funds.  An  absolute  minimum  was 
Involved  in  terms  of  direct  cost  to  you,  the 
American  taxpayer.  Actually,  one  of  our 
alms  In  making  the  trip  was  to  save  money. 
How?  Well,  as  you  know,  right  now  Con- 
gress Is  looking  into  a  huge  new  $8,500,000,000 
appropriation  bill  which  the  administration 
has  sent  up  to  us  for  consideration.  Eight 
and  one-half  billion  dollars — that  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money  for  you,  the  tax- 
payers, to  spend  It  Is  more  than  the  total 
revenue  of  all  the  48  States  combined.  Can 
that  money  be  Justified?  Is  it  wcMth  the 
sacrifices  which  our  people  will  be  asked  to 
make?  The  answer  to  those  questions  will 
come  partly  out  of  the  hearings  now  under 
way  But  we  got  a  good  Inkling  as  to  what 
the  answer  should  be  during  that  2-week 
trip. 

CAN   rmOPE  BE  QETENOXD? 

We  held  hearings  In  every  country  we 
visited;  we  discussed  matters  of  state  from 
early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night.  We 
asked  questions  which  you.  the  taxpayers, 
might  have  asked  If  ycu  were  there. 

Naturally,  we  were  Interested  In  the  finan- 
cial phase  of  the  problem  of  Europe's  de- 
fense. But  far  more  crucial  was  the  funda- 
mental problem:  Has  Wratern  Etxrope  pro- 
gressed toward  genuine  defense?  Are  our 
American  boys  now  stationed  under  Ike 
Elsenhower  holding  a  defensible  position? 
Win  Europe  do  Its  share  rather  tban  over- 
relying  on  American  manpower  and  Ameri- 
can money? 

How.  friends,  what  did  our  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  find  out?    WeU.  here  are  a 


few  of  the  conclusions  which  I  parsonallf 
reacbsd. 

Here  they  are: 

UASSHALX   PLAN    HXS   W011KE9 

1.  Western  Europe  has  indeed  made  genu- 
ine progress  toward  full  economic  recovery. 
In  every  country  we  visited,  statistics  of  pro- 
duction told  a  heartening  story.  The  Mar- 
shall plan  has  worked  The  wheel*  of  In- 
dtistry  are  rolling  Trade  has  increased. 
Our  economic  aid  program,  as  such,  could 
be  wound  up  relatively  noon  If— and  it  is  a 
big  if— there  were  not  such  a  crucial  need 
for  strengthening  of  the  military  potential 
of  the  allied  land*  Modern  arms  and  am- 
munition require  Industrial  production  The 
economic  and  military  programs  are  there- 
fore closely  Intertwined.  Future  aid,  how- 
ever, must  and  will  be  geared  toward  the 
manufacture  of  defense  materiel. 

THE    Wnx    TO    OPPOaE    COMMUNISM    HAS 
0AXDENCD 

2  The  Western  European  nations  today 
have  increased  their  will  to  resist  com- 
munism. You  know,  my  friends,  that  all 
of  the  aid  In  the  world  would  matter  as 
naught  unless  there  were  a  genuine  wUl,  In- 
tent, and  purpose  in  Europe  to  hold  the  fort, 
so  to  speiik.  against  the  menace  of  com- 
munism. Thli  will  to  resist  has  been  prin- 
cipally due  .o  the  presence  of  and  the  superb 
Job  performed  by  our  own  Gen.  Dwight  £ka 
Elsenhower. 

Formerly  there  was  a  combination  of  fatal- 
ism and  so-called  neutralism  In  Western 
Europe.  Peoples  of  the  West  felt  fat*aistlJ 
about  their  chances  In  relations  to  Soviet 
Russia  Twice.  Western  Btirope,  particularly 
France  hp.d  been  relatively  easily  invaded  by 
an  aggressor  Why  risk  Invasion  and  occupa- 
tion a  third  tUne;  many  of  theae  people  felt. 
They  were  impressed  by  the  Red  Army's 
might,  and  they  did  not  feel  that  oven  the 
powerful  United  States  could  stand  up  to 
Soviet  Russia's  legion*.  Now.  howev«r,  the 
heroism  of  our  own  and  allied  forces  In 
Korea,  as  well  as  other  actions  we  have  taken, 
have  made  a  deep  and  favorable  Impression 
on  these  European   peoples. 

EtTROPi:  S  DETENSIiS  CAW'T  KE  IMPaONTD  TCO  *AST 

3.  The  defense*  of  Europe,  while  they  ara 
considerably  stronger  than  they  were  oaa 
year  and  two  years  ago.  are  obviously  still 
pitifully  weak  in  relation  to  tii«  tenaendous 
danger  posed  by  175  Red  army  divisions. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that,  as  of  tha 
present  time  and  for  a  while  to  come,  Rus- 
sian forces  cmld  sweep  to  the  Eiigllsh 
Channel  If  they  were  ever  given  orders  to 
do  so.  We  cannot,  therefore.  Improve  the 
West's  defenses  too  fast.  Time  is  of  tha 
essence 

CABINET  caisra  uwDMMnnNC  petewse 

4.  Political  Instability  of  Western  European 
cabinets  U  proving  a  serious  liability. 
While  our  committee  was  in  Europe,  Franca 
and  Italy  were  stmggllng  in  a  pajliamentary 
crisis.  In  England,  the  Laborltes,  and  Con- 
servatives were  parr3rlng  on  the  threahhold 
of  a  possible  early  election. 

Now  we  of  this  land  know  that  political 
stabUlty  can't  be  crested  on  a  silver  platter. 
Democracy  often  Involves  such  InstabUlty. 
but  that  condition  Is  a  grave  hazard— a  grave 
luxury— in  the  Europe  of  today.  There  mi^t 
be  a  heightened  sense  of  responslbUity  in 
politician  and  public  alike  in  Exirope.  This 
is  no  time  for  Europe's  petty  politics  as  ustial. 
Free  processes  must  be  continued  becauae. 
after  all,  that  is  why  we  are  striving  to  defend 
our  heritage.  But  freedora  la  one  thing  and 
chaos  Is  another. 

GKXXCX,    TUXXST,    ANU    SPAIN    SUOtTLD    BB 

AOMnrsD 
5.  Now.  fifth,  there  are  still  important  gapa 
In  the  Western  alliance.  The  three  moat  im- 
portant gapa  could  be  filled  by  brlngliig  in 
Ttixkey.  Greece,  and  Spain  ao  as  to  five  tia 
the  benefit  of  thet»   great   military 
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Ito  «■•  vtM  rvcaUs  xh»  brimwnt  dvwte  of 
tiM  Ori^  pK^iX  ^&  dcfcBdinf  Hktaaavlvw 
i^ktiMt  eoBUDunUBB.  nor  th*  iMroIsm  of 
Tifffekik  lg»>t**^  force*  tn  Koraa.  can  doubt 
for  on*  aookeat  ttictr  rlcbt  to  aarr*  m  our 
fan  Bntaa- 

TTiTar  m  Spatn  la  caoccmed.  tt  la  a  fact. 
aC  mm*.  tli*t  bar  QarmmtnX  U  a  dictator- 
■htp  vtUk  vb^cfe  our  paopi*  *>  act  agree 
But  for  tlkat  mattar.  ao  ta  tl>*  gorcmioent 
eC  ItanlMi  Tno  is  TqcobUtu  a  KOT«m- 
a^t  wlueh  «•  ar«  lafarly  aMUnc  The  Ixn- 
portaat  t^ny  la  that  Spals  haa  aomc  30 
_  .  Jua*  aa  Tugoalarta  baa  one  of  the 
■lilttary  foroaa  la  Kuropa.  And  to. 
tk  iB  aaaantUi  Uiat  ««  make  full  viae  of  ihrnt* 
tcavaa  vnida  ar«  bittmrlj  aoU-SoTtct. 

WHIT  tmmMMWT  TVKio»o  TO  vn 
t.  A  aina  conrttMlcn  la  that  Franro- 
OarvMUi  eooperatton  wbieb  to  a  ker  to  Ku- 
ropa-a  ^aCanaa.  la  naklnt  aotDB*  prugress. 
TIm  Bchuman  plaa  for  Industrial  mte- 
Crattaai  boMa  ^jrih  freat  protnUe  for  re- 
tolvli^  the  prrrtous  bitter  eeooomic  and 
oUmt  ftrlfe  between  Prince  and  OeriDAny. 
Aa  for  Waatera  OOTmony  ttmlf.  It  u  in- 
tnaaU)4ij  reco^nt«lng  tbe  ne«d  to  ptu-b  its 
loc  Mtlwly  vltb  our  aide  The  beat  tingle 
object  V Mil  in  aa  to  tbe  meaning  of  com- 
munlam  la  proTHl«<d  by  KaaterTi  Germany. 
Tra|ip«d  bahlnd  Um  Iron  curtain,  tbe  east- 
era  part  at  the  Beteb  Uvea  Ui  ecouotnlr. 
political,  aoctai,  and  sptrltua<  night.  The 
of  tyniany  ccfolda  tt  vitb  the 
foroaa  al  bungar.  repraaaion.  hatred. 

wc  •oofT  Lm  CFooit-rcD  BKmsrs 

T.  A  arrvath  conclusion  was  thut  certain 
ctf  our  diplomatic  and  siUltary  otBctais  vere 
•tin  trvtng  to  spcxm  feed  Congress  end  the 
AaMTtaaa  people.  Time  after  time,  we  re- 
ealead  Mota  that  we  weren't  being  told  the 
foU  picture  aa  to  the  expected  amount  of 
mca  and  mcsey  that  would  ultimately  be 
raqulrad  of  oa.  Again  and  a^ln.  we  would 
traqutra  as  to  whether  we  had  been  told  about 
all — I  rrpeat,  all — the  foreseeable  requests 
which  would  be  praaented  to  the  Congreaa. 
Bat  wa  were  loft  with  the  Tague  feeUug  that 
wa  ware  still  getting  the  requests  piece- 
■H-ai— la  apoon-fad  doaaa. 

TlMt  la  aot  a  factor  calculated  to  succeed 
with  tlie  Congiaaa  or  with  our  people.  We 
«a  antltlad  to  be  told  the  full  story  as  to 
how  aaaay  division* — how  many  bilUona — 
win  be  ganulnaiy  raqueatad  la  the  foraaae- 
abla  future. 

oof^Limcsia 

Vtfl.  (rteoda.  tboaa.  then,  are  acs&e  of  my 
Pwaclualnsia,  I  aobaatt  them  humbly  aa  food 
tor  tboogbt  trr  700.  ttaa  people. 

!■  awoaury.  what  wa  fouad  in  Europe  was 
aneour  aging,  but  it  prorlded  no  baala  for 
■BUiciiaae  or  oconpUoeocy.  The  challenge  of 
coauBunlam  raoaaina.  Progresa  has  been 
nada  agalaat  tt.  But  tba  big  job  la  titUl  to 
ba  4kma  b«  curaalTaa  and  by  othera.  Too 
ana*  do<  ba  espaetcd  of  America,  but 
muat  we  be  gnUty  of  doing  toe  little. 
Bta  ara  a  part  of  tbe  team.  By  teamwork 
••  eaa  win — we  oan  praaarvn  the  peai.'e  and 
praarrre  prosperity.  We  will  do  cur  part. 
Lat  Msrope  do  bent. 

Y%ank  you 


•IdMrtH 


PriMM 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  W.  Kin«sland  M.ic\. 
of  Islip.  N.  Y  .  on  July  17.  19.51 

There  bemi?  no  objection,  ihe  ,v.,!clrfs:s 
was  oi^ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recukd. 
as  follcas; 

W    KiMCSLAND   Mact   Contij*  .  es    Ftg!!t    \n-o 
Disojssis    DtwiT    A.vn    Lrr  i\N 
On  June  i9  I  talked  ..    y   u   ■.;>;:  Keeping 

♦he  barriers  hith  !»«.ilr.«'  tn*-  inft!'r«rion  of 
Suffolk  CtJunty  by  rHf:itete*i.>  azid  t::..'iKBters. 

On  August  21  f..:y  Suff ':K  Re'yiai'r:<:\ 
can  strike  a  b!.'-"*  :  r  e- ■•  hI  ?■■•%  mnien'  -'■ 
casting  a  ballci  tn  the  pnmarv  :  .;r  E  C'-:--.'-  ■• 
Plunomer. 

In  a  broadcasT  on  Julv  3  :  tip  It,  at  length 
wUh  the  Inlaanous  H.i:.iey  ietu-r,  and  told 
tiie  public  why  I  r«  fused  Go-ernor  D<e-*-e'.  '.  • 
f  \.;;lc  ple:\dii:;.'i  t  destr-iy  v.,'.h  :i:cr::i:i- 
natlng  ^Pttpr  T:-.<rr«>  Is  '.r'inv  \r\  •!!>»  i,\c: 
that  (>"!V#>rr,'T  IVwev,  who  wt--  f>-i'-!y  Im- 
pllCBted  \n  :.".'■  i^'tut  a.>?  h  t^  t' !■-'.;  i-.t  with 
H.»n>v  1:1  i  "  r(!:i:!  -Um;  ..'s  sff-K!:'.<  bv  U!'. - 
derhaiided  mrthods  t^j  3'-riKe  >»■  n.y  '.>' i^i- 
ershlp  1x1  S>uff':'U  Cti'uj-.'.y,  E'.eii  r^e:,,  n- 
e'.ectsor:  h<»  '■,.rr;'»tl  hi*  .•.':••-*'-•:. .i:::5  n>-.-»e  t.j 
defeat  me  I.^r  C'!i.i;rev  }{•■  ^'-^k^  my  ellm- 
l!.at|or.  bfT .,»'.]  ♦■  I  '»-o'ild  nf'  1:  -  iil'^tvi;  and 
destrt.y  'he   rar.zibip  e-ldence  (..J   Bu;!t. 

Tonight  I  want  tu  talk  to  you  about  th? 
release  of  Chiir.e»i  iLuckvi  Luciano  from 
pruicn  This  i<  n'')w  a  foremot  •<  pic  -A 
public  rttsc'-Lssi   n 

Perhaps,  m  order  that  the  ?.>'T\'-)uf-r.ess  : 
Governor  Dewey's  par-ole  cl  Li.chma  md>  be 
properly  under^rfsred.  the  subjt-ct  can  best 
be  ii-.T'-duced  by  ti'.  in.;  cur  li.steiiers  *  hr'-'f 
quotation  ftppeanni?  m  the  Jin;'?  ■')  '.',<:■!!. 
issue  of  America,  a  leadlns;  na*;onnl  Cathoiic 
publication  In  dealing  wii.s  'he  dope 
plague  m  New  Y'>rk  Cl'v.  iii,  paje  321  -t 
the  issue  referr>*d  To,  .Vmerica  -avs,  ar.d  I 
quote,  "SlimlflcH:r.!y,  the  rt.sf  .n  (i.-p*^  p^d- 
dling  ("piishln^'i  especiaKv  ani't'./  the  vou:  ■=: 
has  taken  place  since  1946  the  year  0"Vprn-,r 
Dewey  released  Charles  iLvickvi  luclano' 
from  81n<?  ijinz  The  Federal  G  vernment 
thereupi^n  deported  him  Fri  m  Ita.y  ac- 
C'3rdlng  to  many  ofBciais.  he  h:t.s  since  poured 
dope  into  the  United  8ui'<'s 

Fetlera!  i,;Cciiil«  know  thi.s  l,i-t  -er.tt»:ice  Is 
true.  Federal  Narcnics  C'./mnilA6k'ner  H.-rry 
Aiosllnger  his  unequivc^ally  stated  ihat  Lti- 
ciai:o  haa  been  on  the  international  black- 
list as  a  aarcutiC5  viulilor.  The  Senate  C.'lnie 
Committee  has  deci^.^'ed  that  Luciaiio  is  the 
master  criminal  -iho  is  duevt.nij  dope  dis- 
tribution to  thii  cuuiitiy  iruni  the  ^aiiC*ua.-y 
in  Italy.  wh,;ch  Guverujr  D«:*t'y  rn.-t  le  pvr,- 
slble  for  him. 

All  of  this  leads  da-ectiy  i^  tiu-  bu  qjfs- 
tlon.  a  que.stt.ja  tciii*;  a^.k^'t  cahv  :  v  i:i.:- 
liona  (A  deep.y  cuncfrned  a..iJ  'r,:^:i.y  jw - 
ra«ed  Amer.cans—espccjd.:}  ;;..•.:■. i^  at.,;! 
iatners. 

Why  did  CK'\ernor  Dewpy  :  .ir  .e  I.ucU:.  ■ 
and  relea.'ie  h:m  from  wliat  .m.  -ui.ted  tt  .a 
life  letin,'  That  iead-a  to  .i»  su'  plvnuM. •,.•.;  .,-,  1 
equally  trup')na.'.t  quti;;:.n.  "Ali)  ii  •, :,  Gt,'. - 
ernor  Dewey  csntlnue  lu  rei:..-ii;.  '..lent  on 
till*  matter? 

Surfiy  G- 'Vt'r!i';r  Dewey  .'i.'i  •  •:  s  tii..' 
his  co!:tinuL-d  reluial  tv  ajiuic  a  i'.,  •■  •  torth- 
ri>!il  slatenien*.  ubcit  tlie  Lu-:.:;,  r. ■lease  la 
a  Bre»t  enibam&jimeijt  tf;  pve:v  i-^v  '';!,■  j; 
cltiren  <-.f  N^-w  Yvrk  St,:.i'e  ll.'-v 
rrlish  Ih*'  tact  the.r  Cuvi-r:::,:  :-  u'  If-  s 
cloud  Thpy  w'M'.ctPr  i:r:h-i;'p!;y  ■.',';  '.c 
GjTerncr's  silence   Is   shield!    .; 

Luciano  wm  cfTi'-ic'ed  -  .'  w '.!•?•  slavery 
en  June  IB  t:<36  He  ■».«  -t  •.:.  •  «vl  to  from 
SO  to  50  year-H  in  the  Slate  per:!' ••;;tlary.  In 
his  statement  to  the  ct.rirt  before  Luciano 
»-aa  found  guilty  District  .^t'lrjic.  D.'v.''v 
char&cterii."ed  Luciano  m  the  "^rfatr**  .;ur,.;- 
•ter  in  America"  and  said  he  -h  '.Ic!  re  a  n- 
Ticted  for  the  safetj  cf  the  p-jblic  The  L':,- 
cla&o  incarceration  brniiht  ti  Dm»'y  ;  :,.• 
piaudlU  at  a  grateful  public  M  he  -.aid  l.-i 
one  qC  hla  STaelve  c'Jtnments  h\>t  full  ^ncn 
queationed  abuut   ti.a  L'kT;»:.  >   rel»'.t,<.v   -Ini 


the  guy  who  spent  a  year  and  a  half  of  my 
lire  sending  him  to  jail.'"  One  wonder*  if 
he  will  spend  the  rest  of  hie  life  mutely  dis- 
regarding demands  that  he  tell  why  he 
opened  up  the  Jail  docra  for  this  arch 
criminal. 

After  Luciano  had  served  only  8',  years 
he  '*a.«i  mysteriously  paroled  by  0<^Ternor 
Dewey  on  January  3.  1941!.  to  the  Indigna- 
tion t  f  an  amared  public.  The  parole  came 
41  years  before  the  expiration  of  Luciano's 
maximum  pt:  r^nce  In  his  report  to  the 
s- I'e  leKisIarure.  required  by  law,  Dewey 
lid.  and  I  quote.  "Luciano's  aid  was  sought 
hv  th  armed  services  in  inducing  others  to 
;  :  '  ,iU->  Information  concerning  possible 
rnemy  attack  It  appears  that  he  cooper- 
R'''>d   in  such  effort. " 

Any  .^hortfnlng  of  what  was  virtually  a 
lifif  sentence  handed  down  by  the  Court 
could  only  be  Justified  by  the  most  cogent 
'  f  rert.sonR  The  rcaron  given  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  Governor  Dewey  for  Luciano's 
p:\role  was  false  aa  I  will  prove  from  the 
reriird  The  real  reason  has  not  been  given 
hv  him  He  ha.<!  continued  to  skulk  behind 
.;  -AM  :  ,f  silence,  hoping  the  public  will  for- 
pet  that  he  abused  and  misused  his  execu- 
tive power  in  paroling  world  criminal. No    1. 

The  United  States  &2nate  Crime  Investi- 
gation Committee— the  Kefauver  commit- 
tee—  tried  to  learn  the  real  reason  for  the 
Luciano  rt'lease  when  It  held  Its  sessions  tn 
New  York  City  last  Spring.  It  failed  la- 
T^tpnt.Tblv. 

!?hi  r'ly  after  Luciano  was  released  Gen- 
eral (Wild  Bill)  Donovan,  former  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  and  the  great  chief 
Pi  cur  wartime  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  In 
refuttni;  De'sey's  publicly  given  reason  for 
the  Luciann  parole,  was  quoted  as  saying, 
■  I  o.\n  tell  ycu  very  definitely  that  we  never 
a.sk('d  Luciano  to  do  anything  for  the  war 
efT  T*  that  we  never  heard  that  he  did  any- 
thnig  dnd  that  I  don't  see  what  he  could 
have  done  an>"way.  It  would  not  have  been 
our  policy  to  have  tried  to  do  anything  with 
or  through  a  fellow  like  that"  End  of  the 
C'n'.r.nel  Donovan  quote. 

Under  constant  prodding  last  fall.  Qrver- 
n'  r  Dewey  declared  he  had  released  Luciano 
mereiv  on  the  recommendation  of  the  N-'w 
York  State  parole  board.  Frederick  Moran. 
Dewey  s  parole  board  chairman,  rushed  Into 
print  with  a  statement  that  the  Board  had 
recommended  Luciano's  release.  Thus  clev- 
erly did  the  Governor  try  to  get  himself 
off  the  spot  The  parole  board  alibi  must 
strike  everyone  as  utterly  ridiculous. 

Remfmbcr  Dewey  said  he  spent  a  year  and 
a  half  convicting  Luciano.  Out  of  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  man.  he.  more  than  any 
person  alive,  should  have  been  forttfled 
against  any  appeal  for  the  release  of  Luciano 
He  certainly  knew  then  and  knows  mere  now 
rtbi  ut  Luciano  and  his  criminal  activities 
than  any  parole  board  poeaibly  could. 

Why  was  Luciano  paroled?  Colliers  maga- 
zine had  Its  say  on  this  subject  on  April  13. 
1*47  li  snid,  'The  answer  to  Luciano's  free- 
dom is  to  be  found  in  the  political  power 
1,1  C'lsteilc," 

When  Indignation  over  the  release  flared  up 
ft.r  I.:,  last  fall  Dewey's  opponent,  former  Ccn- 
►tressman  Lynch,  said.  "When  you  play  with 
the  underworld  ouce  you  can  never  free  your- 
se.f  ir.ira  their  control.  Blackmail  Is  one  of 
fh^-lr  best  weapons  Frank  Ccstello  knows 
all  of  the  details  of  the  Luciano  release.  The 
niur.  who  freed  Luciano  dries  not  dare  speak 
cut.  Kur  4  years  the  question  h.is  been  asked 
aj.d  you  g«'t  not  one  word  fmm  Governor 
Dewty  If  he  dared,  he  would  have  cleaned 
up  the  Impllcatlona  at  the  first  Interr  ga- 
llon His  silence  leaves  no  douht  as  to  who 
are  the  bosses  of  the  underworld  splinter  of 
the  Republican  Party  They  are  Lucky 
I.uclan)  and   Prank  Costellc  ' 

I  realize  that  these  are  the  words  at  a 
Democrat  and  aa  a  lifelong  Rfpubllcan.  in 
c<  mm:->n  with  thousands  of  oth?r  thoughtful 
KepubJicann,  I  hang  my  head    n  shame  bax 
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cause  a  leader  in  the  opposing  party  la  abla 
to  make  such  damning  statements  and 
charges  and  they  are  permitted  to  go  un- 
answered. 

Tlie  record  of  the  Senate  Crime  Investiga- 
tion Committee  shows  there  is  nothing  far- 
fetched in  the  charge  that  underworld 
beachheads  exist  in  the  Republican  Party. 
In  the  neighboring  county  of  Nassau,  which 
is  dominated  by  Coimty  Executive  J.  Russel 
Sprague,  one  of  Governor  Dewey's  chief  ad- 
visers and  henchmen,  we  ftnd  that  George 
Morton  Levy,  an  attorney  for  Luciano,  and 
a  race  track  operator  himself,  confessed  to 
the  committee  that  he  had  called  in  Costello 
to  guard  his  track  from  txmkmakers.  A 
Costello  riding  herd  on  invading  bookmakers 
would  be  laughable  if  it  didn't  point  up 
sharply  such  a  degrading  condition. 

Could  Costello  operate  in  Nassau  County 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Sprague  who  has  iron-iianded  control  there, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Governor 
Dewey?     I'll  leave  that  answer  to  you. 

I  am  determined  to  aght  to  keep  that  kind 
of  VICIOUS  influence  out  of  Suffolk  County 
despite  the  efforts  of  Governor  Dewey's  Con- 
servation Commissioner  Perry  Duryea  and 
other  Dewey  hatchet  men  to  drive  me  out  of 
the  Suffolk  leadership. 

Now  to  deal  with  the  Iron  curtain  that  the 
Senate  Crime  Committee  encountered  when 
it  tr  ed  to  get  an  answer  from  Governor 
Dewey  on  the  Luciano  release. 

Among  those  testifying  at  the  comm^lttee's 
New  York  hearings  was  a  Col.  George  H. 
W^hite.  supervising  narcotic  agent  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  He  stated  that 
underworld  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce 
the  Narcotic  Division  to  intercede  for  Lu- 
ciano with  Governor  Dewey.  This  his  De- 
partment flatly  declined  to  do.  Colonel 
White  also  said  that  others  with  the  same 
proposition  had  approached  persons  in  the 
Army  and  Na\y.  He  related  that  a  man 
named  Charles  R  HafTenden,  a  Navy  Reserve 
officer  attached  to  Naval  Intelligence,  had 
interested  himself  in  the  case.  Colonel 
White  -said  that  the  Navy  Department  denied 
this,  thus  repudiating  HafTenden. 

I  now  quote  Colonel  White's  testimony, 
"Part  of  the  basis  for  Luciano's  eventual 
paroie  by  Governor  Dewey  w£is  a  letter  from 
Commander  HafTenden  to  the  Governor,  In 
which  he  stated  that  Luciano  had  been  of 
great  service  to  the  Armed  Forces." 

Now  listen  carefully  to  this  next  quotation 
from  the  White  testimony,  which  supple- 
ments General  Donovan's.  Colonel  White 
said.  '  An  investigation  wa.5  made  of  that  by 
myself  and  others  •  •  •  and  all  of  the 
Armed  Forces — the  Army  and  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps — and  the  OSS  aU  categorically  de- 
nled  that  Luciano  had  furnished  any  Infor- 
mation or  given  any  service  whatever  " 

In  the  light  of  the  White  statement,  how 
does  Governor  Dewey's  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture that  Luciano  was  paroled  to  aid  the  war 
effort  stand  up? 

The  Senate  Crime  Committee  considered 
the  While  testimony  so  vital  it  invited  the 
Governor  to  appear  before  It  and  talk  about 
it.  He  declined  to  make  the  150-mUe  trip 
from  Albany  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
maintains  a  year-round  otBce.  to  testify,  and 
informed  the  committee  he  would  give  it  the 
benefit  of  his  views  on  crime  if  it  would  visit 
him  ^n  Albany.  This  the  committee  declined 
to  do  and  repeated  the  invitation  to  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  to  appear  before  it.  You  know 
the  net  result.  Dewey  did  not  testify,  and 
the  committee  returned  w  Washington  un- 
enlightened. 

Recently,  the  Senate  crime  ccanmittee  an- 
nounced its  determination  to  get  sworn  tes- 
timony about  Florida  gambling  from  Florida 
Gov.  Fuller  Warren.  That  is  when  Governor 
Dewey  announced  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  Far  East.  Feeling  possibly  the  hot 
breath  of  the  Senate  committee  getting 
nearer  his  reck,  he  packed  up  his  troubles 
In  his   new    kit  bag.     And  so  he  flew  away. 


Can  the  seriousness  of  Governor  Dewey's 
failure  to  appear  before  tbe  Senate  commit- 
tee be  exaggerated?  I  think  not.  The  com- 
mittee is  a  bipartisan  group,  concerned  solely 
with  uncovering  crime.  There  is  something 
decidedly  rotten  in  this  Dewey-Luciano  busi- 
ness. Governor  Dewey  is  the  only  man  who 
can  clear  it  up.  Tbe  public  wants  to  hear 
from  him.  Suhslitute  alibis  will  not  do.  If 
he  declines  to  make  a  forthright  statement 
Toluntarlly,  he  should  be  compelled  to  tes- 
tify Even  the  Governor  of  New  York  must 
account  to  the  public  for  his  ofBclal  acts. 

In  his  Just-published  book.  Crime  in  Amer- 
ica. Senator  KxrAVxra.  commenu  that  Dew- 
ey's "abstention  from  cooperation"  was  "to 
say  the  least,  disappointing  "  That  gentle 
reproving  slap  on  Dewey's  wrist  was  followed 
on  July  9  by  a  breath-taking  blow  to  the 
Dewey  solar  plexus  that  he  rnust  have  felt 
In  far-off  Japan  when  Senator  KxTArrvxB  was 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 
remarks  he  had  made  In  an  interview.  Kx- 
FAUvxR  said  that  governors  should  be  willing 
witnesses  before  the  Senate  committee  and 
then  devastatingly  added,  and  I  quote. 
"When  they  don't  come  as  willing  witnesses 
they  convict  themselves."  Senator  Kxtactee 
did  not  say  what  governors  who  failed 
to  appear  before  the  committee  convicted 
themselves,  but  the  Inference  Is  plain  and 
the  words  certainly  have  an  ominous  ring. 

In  the  public  interest  I  now  make  a  con- 
crete sxiggestion.  I  suggest  that  tbe  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee  return  to 
New  York  Immediately  and  that  it  demand 
that  Governor  Dewey  appear  before  it  JOT^th- 
wlth  to  explain  the  Luciano  release.  The 
recent  shocking  dope  disclosures  call  for  ac- 
tion. 

Unless  the  Governor  clears  himself,  his 
Perry  Durveas  and  other  lackeys  on  Long 
Island  and  In  Albany  who  seek  political 
destruction  of  those  who  like  myself  are 
continuing  to  fight  for  good,  clean  govern- 
ment, will  be  under  the  continued  suspicion 
of  wanting  to  make  another  Costello-dom- 
Inated  Nassau  County  out  of  clean  Suffolk. 

Finally,  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  surrounding  the 
Dewey-Luciano  episode.  Citizens  must  be 
relieved  of  the  embarrassment  the  Governor 
Is  subjecting  them  to.  If  the  Governor  con- 
tinues to  remain  silent  I  am  fully  prepared 
and  documented  to  deal  with  the  matter 
again  even  more  extensively. 


HFC  Loan  to  AmwicjiB  Lithofold  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  regarding  inves- 
tigation of  the  RFC  loan  to  the  Amer- 
ican Lithofold  Co. 

There  being:  r>o  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ore  red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  have  received  a  number  of  Inquiries  aa 
to  whether  the  RFC  Subcommittee  Intends 
to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  RFC  loan 
to  the  American  Lithofold  Co.  These  In- 
quiries relate  to  recent  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch account  Indicating  the  posBible  in- 
volvement of  Mr.  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr.,  Mr. 
James  P.  Finnegan.  and  Mr.  E.  Merl  Young. 
This  loan,  and  Mr  Finnegan's  alleged  con- 
nection with  it,  were  first  brought  to  public 


attention  by  Senator  Wnxiaiaa,  at  Dalawmra. 
when  our  RFC  Inveatlgatton  was  neartng  » 
clone.  There  was  then  no  Indication  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  or  Mr.  Yotmg'a  poeaible  coimectlon 
with  the  matter. 

I  agree  with  thoae  who  suggest  that  thla 
matter  should  t)e  Investigated.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  determines 
that  the  Investigation  should  be  made  by 
the  RFC  Subcommittee.  I  wlU  not  object. 

The  RFC  Subcommittee  is  a  standing  leg- 
islative subcommittee,  although,  of  course. 
it  has  authority  to  investigate  mattera  under 
Its  jurisdiction.  It  has  been  my  view  that 
the  proper  function  of  the  subcommittee  is 
to  conduct  inveatlgatlons  only  to  the  extent 
tbat  they  are  necenary  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. "Thts  we  have  done,  and  upon  the 
basis  of  our  investigations,  we  have  recom- 
mended legislation.  Since  the  legislative 
proposals  now  before  the  Congreaa  includa 
provisions  aimed  at  the  correction  erf  faults 
exactly  like  those  which  may  be  freaent  In 
the  Lithofold  case,  I  do  not  ace  how  the 
Investigation  of  thla  matter  could  poaalbiy 
have  any  bearing  on  further  RFC  legtalatlon 
at  this  time.  If  the  facta  developed  by 
congressional  Inveatigatlon  should  bear  out 
the  newspaper  accounts  of  thla  matter,  the 
evidence  would  be  merely  cumulative.  In 
suppon  of  the  subcommittee'a  previous  hear- 
ings and  report  on  the  RFC.  The  RFC  haa 
been  completely  re«^;anlsed  slnoe  thla  loan 
was  made,  substantially  tn  accordance  with 
the  EUbcommtttee'a  r«oommendatlona. 

My  view  of  the  proper  dutlM  of  a  legUla- 
tive  subcommittee  In  conducting  Inveatlga- 
tlons. I  think,  la  borne  out  by  the  action  of 
the  Senate  In  providing  for  a  permanent, 
standing  Investigations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.  This  autKommlttee  haa 
an  able  chairman.  Senator  Hokt,  a  full- 
time  expert  staff,  and.  I  preaume.  ampl* 
funds.  It  hsu  general  authority  to  conduct 
Investigations. 

If  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commlttea 
should  decide  that  the  American  Llthoifold 
Co.  loan  should  be  Investigated  by  Ita  RFC 
Subcommittee,  provision  will  have  to  be 
made  for  twth  funda  and  staff.  The  ataff 
employed  In  the  special  atudy  under  Senate 
Resolution  210  baa  been  dlamiaard  and  the 
funds  provided  for  that  atudy  liave  been  ex- 
pended. The  subcommittee  doea  not  nor- 
mally have  a  staff. 

Although  I  shall  be  bound  by  the  wlahaa 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
it  Is  my  opinion  that  we  ahould  reqtiest  an 
investigation  by  the  Hoey  auboommlttce.  I 
Intend  to  suggest  to  the  conxmlttee  that  It 
refer  this  case  to  Senator  Hoxr'a  auboom- 
mlttee.  as  we  have  done  In  other  Instancea. 


AssiiUBce  by  Kusas  Amenam  Lefioa 
Dwisf  tkc  Recent  Flmd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPa 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  so 
many  people  and  .'•o  many  organizations 
have  contributed  so  magnificently  dur- 
ing the  recent  flood  disaster  in  my  State, 
that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  their 
generous  activities. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Irvin  L. 
Cowger,  department  adjutant,  the 
American  Legion.  Tc«)eka,  Kans..  show- 
ins  the  immediate  response  of  the  le- 
gionnaires of  Kansas  during  the  recent 
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rtif 


flood;  MMl  I  Mfc  qnantmom  cooaent  Uul 
h»  IrCtcr  te  pctntcd  tn  the  Appendix  of 
tbe  Baoon. 

There  bcioc  no  ob)ccUon.  the  letter 
VM  ordered  lo  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoid, 
u  toQowt: 

or  m  A»>mTAirr. 


tar  A« 


■X- 


11 


J"  ffjf^ 


-nu  AMBSCAH  Lieioi*. 

now  P.  ScaogmtL, 

W*^ifton.  O  C. 
icsOBmi.  I'm  io  dt^imI 
yrj  tb»  Loflcmnalrw  of  Kin- 
Ma  tfnrtat  tb«  raccot  aood  diaMtcr.  I  wt^t 
to  kaow  kbout  IV  too. 
All  Of«r  tb*  WMt  b&ir  of  our  State  Le^c  n- 
fB*  b«i7  mr\f.  an4  every  Lafloo  \»vt 
toad  And  clotblnf.  wblch  ^kt^ 
prtnctpallf  m  Hutcblncon.  0)-<'«t 
rr»tt.  Owdcn  City.  Liberal,  and  Colby. 
tbaM  potntB  tiM  PoriMB  Air  Ba«e  {«nt 
C-tTa,  —eh  cnrrytac  ^  tooa  or  oor*.  to  pick 
■upptlaa  aad  brtxtf  tbem  into  To- 
ttWT   WW   Btored   at   Ui«   local 


Okpttsl   Poat.  No.   1.   Tnpeka.    thes« 

■appUaa  w«ra  trucked  to  ev>*ry 

I  both  atdas  cf  the  rirer    frMn 

to  Ka&aaa  City.     Ttw  trucfca  were  eiao 

by  Mvbr«  Air  Baae 
tOOJoe  ooon^ti  ««r«  atr-Ufted  In  Oie 
wban  It  vaa  crttlcaUy  needetl  by 
vtfeo  \s!X  tlMlr  bciea  with  oaly  the 
they  hMl  oo  tlMtr  bKk. 

Tta  atrltft  and  trxicka.  more  tban 
Bt  to  Topeka  by  the 

IB 

witbout  aaeapUon  these  mate> 
fttm  AsMrlcan  Lai:lon 
they  h*ve  a  vupetHu- 
va  ctUl  have  ■   larfe 
ta  Ttfpeka. 
of    splaodld     ooatrlbutlotM     ^eer* 
by  'Uatfum  poata  aU   over  the  State. 
•t  Parry,  tb*  Sabetha  post  aad 
aort  at  adopted  "Jiat 
tbe  arat  momlBc  Pwryttaa  irera 
to  raantw  tba*r  Uttle  tovn.  Cieae 
had  two  trvckloads  of  toe.  400 
atf  ayot,  and  otbar  naraaartlae  at  tbetr 


aaany  liiiMitiUMli  and  many  or- 
dld  heroic  work,  and  moat  surely 
baktttla  or  dlaeredlt  any  of  tJiem 
wm  My  tbe  AaMrteaa  Laflon  macle  a 
;tla  eontrtbutton.  aad,  imarally  tpisak- 
wltb  tbe  aoat. 
•atoatf  vtsbaa,!  am 
po«ra, 

Biw  L.  Cowoaa. 
X>epcrtm«aC    Adfutant.  tAe    Amrr. 


I 


Bmt  to  Heckk  SteBi 


KZTllfSION  OiP  REMARKS 

KN.  HEUERT  E  LEHMAN 


W 


Bwun  OP  THi  tmrncD  statb 

LEHMAN.    Mr.  lYliliKH.  I  Mk 
to  Ytaif  prlBtod  tn 
Id  tteRaoon.  put  of  aa 
Ir  SteBley  PlTMk  ealtttad.  "Bam 
StaJm."  wbldi  «9PMrad  la  tiM 
Foitflf  Jl^T.lMl. 
te  Ml  «^  iBMriitlm. 
«nr  Ml^ra  ia  oar 
to  Mac  tiM  tralli  akoot  ittM 


United  SUtes  to  the  attention  cf  the 
mijiinfomed  people  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tAin. 

There  being  no  objection  Che  *  x>-r:y: 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnU'd  in  the  l\i:i.',>Kn, 
as  follows 

Hew  To  HrrKtf  ?ta:  !n 
(By  Sia    >\   Kr.i.':K  i 

MUnon«  cf  torfign-ciinr.ert.d  .Ar^;er ;> -.na 
new  bombard  iron  cun.u:i  t-  u:5' :■.«•«■  ..■■;  -i 
letter-wriutiR  campaign  to  tr^iik*'  'nt^  Kretr.- 
Un  totttr,  Dlscocten;  Kr>;ws  .usn;y  :.  '' 
munum  s  hom*  Kround.-:,  ^.'le:-.  b<v>:,'  ! 
peasants  rtad.  I>ar  Vhul.it  Hfre  nobody 
•t«ala  'Jtxt  milk   ' 

Alt^oUKB  the  pre  positlrn  cann-  :  ■;♦•  :  r  ■■  •■! 
ai  tn«  ccrnei  buicbers.  ihf  hiirTi  :;;,  KtS  .s 
Dt>t  yet  extinct,  A  5-ce:it  st,.<:r-.!  s;.:.  ser.da 
a  leiter  Injm  tMe  Urifptl  Sf.!'''s  t'.^  ■!!":'  s;'<  : 
on  tbe  face  Jt  tte  fiu*!'!  i  ,»■»':  vicr  ' .-.  »'  p.  s- 
»ibly  makes  thp  nickel  m  vjilunb.^  a  ■,  ''i  -nal 
asset  aa  t.'ie  E''>.c1  in  F<t'  Kri'-x  ("hr>-  pher 
C'iiumbus  first  desrrihed  t:ie  abi;:;a.i  :i.;  o  .-f 
the  New  Wi::r'.i,l  and  xhf  arniii'')ili' v  '  I's 
natives  in  a  series  it  lettfrs  a:.<\  tv.;  bt  "^r 
medium  f'-.r  spr»-.K!ini  \t,*)  truTh  .ib-/:t 
Acnerlca  ever  has  been  f   Ui.d 

B\'ery  »cf!c,«lb(:y  kiir-ws  t\-!-,v  :::iir.:tr;i::'s 
came  to  triis  coun'.rv  'tii  t  rv  b<'i:k.s  rict';=''  t 
to  explain  ihcuifh,  h-  w  i.e?,s  .-r  t.-  ^i:;.;  '  nat, 
oflered  rei.ef  frvim  r>  lie:  n-is  prrsr-r-j--.  r,  ;i!,,i 
oppressive  -<a.x-;a;  iir'd  eorn  .Tiir  •  :.';;■;  us 
reached  remote  viK.i^es  abr'  i-",:!  T':*-  ;:^wfr 
waa  obvioxis,  per.iaps,  In  an  ith^r  ■■zf.  C'^i  it 
needa  to  be  sf>ei;ed  f-vit  for  .»  e-r-.  ra*.  ti  that 
hears  and  s«'«s  far-away  pla -fs  Tt' !i;:h'  ii-.to 
the  llviiii?  r'X5m  by  the  rad:  i,  lirern  i-i,:.al 
press  .i*«';riati''n«.  .ind  !ele'-;--:"P.  I  ):■•  .Teat 
mii^ratlon  to  the  Uiil'^ed  Staff?  wis  stimu- 
lated primarily  bv  letters  se^t  by  rfl.itjvt^s 
and  frtends  to  folks  i.t  the  old  country  N  w 
that  we  need  those  people  r:i  ;ur  *iflf--!;  ".<'t 
on  ovir  shores — an  intell.gent  efff.rt  is  toeing 
made  for  the  first  time  to  promtte  the  va -t 
r««*r»nlr  of  gtxxl  will  built  up  over  the  vea.-3 
by  einl^irants.  This  unique  procrarri  is  the 
Letters  From  America  cjmpaiffn.  th-^  t\-  r'd  s 
largest,  least  exp«n.5lve  and  m  s*.  >p  itanT?- 
otis  Information  service 

"Hie  letters  project  Is  'he  brain  child  b- ■rn 
In  M^y  1950.  to  the  union  '^f  tw.i  iu.^-y  «e  3 
of  statistics.  There  are  36  "XV  000  f.)e<  pie  ;n 
the  United  States  jf  foreign  bir'h  or  f  ireiga 
parentaee — airr.o«t  25  percent  cf  *hf  p<  puU- 
ticn.  The«e  first-  and  secnd-geiirrau.ja 
Americans  know  better  th.in  rr-at  people, 
that  they  are  tavvjred  w.'ii  rr.  >:e  per'^.  ixl 
liberty  and  an  immeastxrably  higher  standard 
of  living  than  any  other  natlcn  enjoys  .^nd 
they  write  mure  than  4CC.CiX)  (XlC  letters  <» 
year — 00  percent  to  Burrpe — telling  the  fciks 
In  the  old  ccuntry  all  about  it. 

That's  right:  nearly  a  quarter  cf  a  billion 
pieces  of  persooal  correspondence  are  sent 
annually  to  Eurnpe,  a'tirdii;.-  »  tJnited 
States  Pust  Office  figures  Some  21  I'txi.OOj  .'-i 
to  countries  under  Russian  domination,  and 
the  overwhelm  I  rijf  majority  are  b.^os's  i  .t 
democracy.  What  Is  more,  the  letters  ,ire 
delivered.  Mail  flews  freely  b«twe<»n  the 
Utiltsd  States  and  ail  othtir  countries  ex(  ept 
the  n.  S.  8.  R.  and  China  Russia's  siitelii-<>9 
hav*  a  sporadic  spot-check  censorship  but 
othcrwiae  do  not  Intercept  letters  or  mutest 
tbe  raciptenta. 

There  la  substantial  erldence  that  mail 
penatratM  the  outer  frlngea  of  the  iron  cur- 
tain with  UU1«  Interference.  For  one  thiuii;, 
tbe  Tolume  of  correspondence  has  remained 
steady  for  the  last  3  years  People  (b- 
vtooaiy  votild  not  continue  to  write  if  their 
latter*  want  unanswered  or  If  they  thoui^ht 
tbay  ware  endangering  reiatlvea.  •  •  •  They 
hardly  would  keep  on  throwing  away  their 
Booay  If  It  wound  up  In  the  wrong  pockets. 
More  tban  aiJXM.OOO  pounds  of  food  and 
firthlag  ware  sent  by  partel  post  to  Eastern 
Surops  last  year,  and  prompt  acknowledg- 
«Mot»— with  requeau  for  oiorc  of  the  same — 


l!  d!cat»d   that,    the   packages   were    received 
<*it!.i  ut  undue  delay  or  tampering 

M  St  Americans  probably  will  be  sjrprlsed 

•  .vAV)\  that  pro-Soviet  regimes  pcridlt  such 
f\-»:isive  c<  mmunlcatlon  with  the  archen- 
.  :>!v  if  Mother  Russia.  A  technical  problem 
r  it  her  than  a  tolerant  policy  bag  kept  open 
tr.i.s  one  channel  of  free  exprcseior  lo  the 
SvivHite  states.  Enforcing  an  airtight  cen- 
=.  rfhlp  on  all  incoming  and  outgoing  mall 
fqinres  a  trenwndous  stall  of  tru;  tworthy 
i  rnmunists— and  there  are  not  enou.;h  party 
:!.'■:•, tif-rs  la  good  standing,  apparent  v.  to  be 
-  red  fr<  m  iiK)re  sensitive  governm.  nt  jobs. 
If  prtltcrs  of  eight  Slavlc-langtiaf  e  news- 
p.'ivrs  published  In  Chicago  said  recently 
T..y\  they  did  not  know  of  a  single  c.».se  out- 
.s;.i.  the  U  S.  S  R  In  which  the  eciplent 
f  ,f  "prs  from  Am.erlca  got  Into  trot  ole  with 
tr,>»  security  police  for  that  reason     lone. 

',  nditions  are  much  difteren'  Inside 
H  ..s.';ia,  of  course.  The  MVD  breathe;  heavUy 
'  !.  the  net  ic  <  f  finyone  suspected  of  western 
.:>  %  .t.onism  '  and  mall  is  scruti  ii^ed  so 
0... '••fully  tiiat  nothing  but  Innocuoi  s  family 
[.-a  ;  Ls  piijisfd  Only  440,000  Amer  can  let- 
t.  rs  I  year  seep  into  Russia,  com  >ared  to 
v..  r.-  than  I  COO.OCO  to  Uttle  Albania  yet  that 
!i;<  re  trickle  has  a  psychological  vj  lue  that 
;  '  be  mtasured  by  the  volum?  or  the 
:  .rare  ni  the  contents.  Most  of  tl  e  letters 
e  to  the  Ukraine  and  the  three  Baltic 
y  ites— Li'huania.  Latvia,  and  l..=  tOMla — 
A  ..f  ic'ive  anti-Communist  und 'rgroiitid 
movements  are  sustained  largiely  by  the 
mora!  supp'  rt  of  countrymen  In  A  ner'.c.'t. 

THE    IC-TIAR   QV.^RANTtNE   TIWI   1  WIXO 

Sometimes  the  Politburo  must  ge;  awfully 
difcciuraced  trying  to  maintain  a  quarantine 
u.;anist  foreign  contagion.  Just  when  it 
setn.s  a  long  perixl  of  Isolation  s  lould  do 
the  trick,  a  group  like  the  Lemkos  b  eakp  out 
In  11  prj-Amerlcan  rash.  A  ciannli  h  ptople 
who  fcme  from  the  Carpathian  M.:untalna 
at:d  spt'ak  Ukrainian  dialect  o  ntainuig 
ni.iny  Skvak  words  pronounced  with  a 
P  iiiih  accent,  the  Lemkos  were  c<  mpletely 
r  .1  off  from  all  ties  with  the  Unit 'd  atatea 
f  -  nearly  a  decade.  In  1947  th  ■  -251000 
Lemkos  in  the  Soviet  Union  were  resettled 
In  what  had  been  the  German  part  if  Poland 
as  an  ethr.ic  buffer  against  we;  tern  in- 
fluences. The  Lemkos  promptly  renewed 
tiieir  long-dormant  correspondei  ce  with 
.•\:r.rican  compatriots  who  are  con  ;en  tin  ted 
lii    the   Shenandoah   Valley. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Personal  letters,  the  second-oldes  medium 
of  communication  among  men.  stl  1  are  the 
m>>st  reliable  weapons  In  the  battle  of  Ideas. 
Newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  are  sup- 
presj^ed  and  censored,  the  radio  1:  used  to 
i.nipilly  lies  and  distortions,  pic  ures  are 
fikfd  and  misinterpreted,  but  the  mall  geta 
through  to  the  critical  arenas  o  Europe 
where  the  winning  of  men's  mini  Is  Is  the 
prize. 

\;\(X  the  letters  carry  a  note  of  c<  nvlctlon. 
That's  the  big  thing.  Europeans  i  re  weary 
1  strident  propaganda  and  bored  to  death 
wnh  Ideological  gobbledygook.  C  incerned 
as  they  are  with  survival,  they  wan'  to  kn>:.w 
aboit  affairs  that  always  have  Inter  isted  the 
litue  people  They  want  to  know  h  )w  much 
American  workers  earn,  what  food,  clothing, 
housing,  recreation,  and  education  for  their 
kids  the  money  will  buy.  They  v  elgl\,  the 
prntnlsea  of  communism  against  th  «  car.  re- 
frigerator, and  television  set  Jan  and  Anna 
own  In  America — and  what  would  jour  con- 
clusion be  If  Jan  and  Anna  came  f i  om  your 
h  me  town  and  you  trusted  them? 

°1  have  always  bellawd  that  perao  lal  com- 
munications between  frlenda  and  reiatlvea 
are  more  vital  and  aflectlre  In  tnt<  rpreting 
tbe  life  and  attltudM  of  peoplM  at  roea  the 
Njrders  than  any  othtr  madia  of  Infc  rmatlon 
and  communication,"  uya  Warren  B  Austin. 
the  United  States  chief  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations. 
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TH£  r  AMOrS  DtLUCI  OF  TjmOLS  TO  ITiU.T 

The  impact  of  American  letters  on  postwar 

Europe  was  first  demonstrated  In  the  spring 
of  1948  when  the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
the  larzest  on  the  Continent  outside  the 
U.  S.  S  R..  threatened  to  gain  control  of  the 
Govcrnuient  in  the  impending  elec- 
tions.    •      •      • 

The  .<=U'-'cess  ol  the  Italian  experiment  sug- 
tested  a  continuing  effort  along  the  same 
lines  in  other  countries  to  give  a  posl'ive 
tone  to  our  public  relations  abroad.  A  group 
of  citizens  including  Wmthrop  Rockefeller. 
Mrs  Anna  Rosenberg,  Elmo  Roper,  and 
Charles  E.  Sl.aw  iookfd  for  a  private  astency 
ceared  to  CvX)rdinate  such  a  program,  and 
they  didn't  have  to  search  far  The  Com- 
mon Council  lor  American  Unity,  an  organi- 
zation with  30  years  of  experience  In  helping 
Immigr.mts  soUe  their  proolems  and  inte- 
grate their  cultures  Into  American  life.  wa.s 
a  natural  for  the  job.  It  had  a  staff  familiar 
with  the  languages  and  attitudes  of  for- 
eigners. It  had  the  cooperation  of  the  es- 
tPn.sive  foreign-language  press  which  Is  In- 
dispensable to  any  organized  effort  Involving 
foreign -born  citizens. 

The  common  council  set  up  a  letters  from 
America  section  under  Henry  L.  Munson,  an 
aide  to  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  during  World 
■War  II.  The  program  was  launched  a  year 
ago  with  a  refreshing  approach  in  this  day 
of  high-pressure  gimmicks  and  gambits. 
Old  and  recent  Immigrants  simply  were  asked 
to  write  regularly  to  people  they  knew  in 
their  native  countries.  Well  aware  of  a 
tendency  to  brag  Munson  and  his  associates 
urged  them  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  liv- 
ing conditions.  They  stressed  the  Importance 
of  de  Dieting  down-to-earth  touches  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted,  but  which  make  vlrld 
impressions  on  foreigners. 

Eiistern  Europeans  constantly  are  aston- 
ished that  milk  delivered  on  doorsteps  In  the 
morning  is  not  stolen,  that  laundry  may 
safely  be  left  hanging  on  wash  lines  over- 
night. One  phrase,  as  predictable  as  an 
affectionate  salutation,  runs  through  all 
letters  written  by  newly  arrived  aliens:  "I 
have  been  here  —  months  and  nobody  has 
asked  me  to  register  with  the  police  yet." 
They  are  bowled  over  by  coins  left  on  un- 
attended newsstands  and  that  great  Ameri- 
can institution,  the  cafeteia.  "Tbe  owner 
of  a  cafeteria  in  the  Balkana  would  go  tnoke 
In  a  week."  a  Rumanian  said,  "Ttie  ctuto- 
mers  would  And  aome  way  to  take  two  tick- 
ets, and  turn  in  one  punched  for  a  cup  of 
coffee.' 

A  student  from  Afghanistan  who  enrolled 
at  EKike  University  with  a  thorough  Indoctri- 
nation of  Russian  propaganda  remarked  that 
tbe  chief  gripe  he  heard  from  workers  here 
was  the  parking  problem.  Women  Invariably 
comment  that  It  is  difficult  to  distlngulslv 
between  a  stenographer  and  an  aristocrat, 
a  tribute  to  another  institution,  tbe  tlG.QS 
dress  shop.  "Although  my  baby  Is  only  17 
months  old,  she  already  has  eaten  more  Ice 
cream  than  1  had  when  I  was  42  years  old," 
Sandor  Havassy.  a  Hungarian,  wrote  home. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Three  years  ago,  Yaroslav  Chyz.  the  com- 
mon council's  forelgn-preaa  expert,  waa  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Conference  of  Intellectuals  for  Peace,  at 
Wroclaw,  Poland.  An  ardent  anti-Commu- 
nist—he  fled  tbe  U.  8.  S.  R.  in  1921  as  a 
political  refugee  and  edited  a  Ukrainian 
newspaper  in  Scranton.  Pa.,  for  17  yean — 
Chyz  w^as  hooted  down  by  the  Rusalan  clique. 
After  one  aeaalon  he  was  comowl  by  Polish 
students  who  be^an  heckling  him  on  free- 
dom of  the  press  In  the  United  States.  Chys 
countered  by  telling  them  that  German. 
Italian,  and  Japanese  papers  were  publiahed 
wlt^out  cenaorahlp  throughout  the  war,  and 
contrasted  that  policy  with  the  controlled 
Ccunmunlst  pre«.  He  thought  he  wm  do- 
ing a  great  }ob  of  ctmvlnclng  the  students, 
but  became  Increasingly  uncomfortable  un- 


der their  fixed  stares.  He  suddenly  realized 
they  were  more  enthraiied  by  his  clothes 
than  by  his  arguments — and  Chyi  hardly  is 
a  fashion  plate  on  his  salar)'. 

•  •  *  •  « 

Letter?  from  America  has  a  loftier  purix)se 
than  touting  material  ben<*tUs  Its  chief 
objective  U  correcting  mi-sconceptlons  re- 
garding the  United  Slates,  a  fornudabie  ta^k 
ti  at  has  become  mtire  imperative  than  ever 
since  Congress  in  April  slashed  S*0  percent 
o9  the  $97,500,000  appropriation  President 
Tram.in  asked  for  expansion  of  the  Voice  of 
America  broadciists.  In  1950.  Letters  had  a 
L  get  of  »41.265,  including  salaries  for  20 
part-time  translators:  o-fierating  expenses 
this  year  will  run  to  about  the  same  figure 
With  those  meager  resources,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Letters  people  are  fighting 
Kussla's  ponderous  propaganda  machine 
with  a  leaky  water  pistol,  but  they  have 
as.;ets  that  do  not  show  on  a  balance  sheet. 
They  have  those  400.000. iXK)  letters  a  year. 
They  have  on  their  side  tl^e  foreign-language 
press  and  2.000.000  members  of  60  national 
organizations  for  foreigners.  Most  Im- 
p.jriant  of  all.  they  know  where  to  concen- 
trate their  field  of  fire. 

Before  launching  letters,  the  common 
council  made  a  survey  of  deep-rooted  beliefs 
concerning  the  United  States  prevalent  in 
Europe  Questionnaires  were  submitted  to 
1.702  qualified  observers  In  26  countries, 
from  the  Dardanellftj  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
answers  filled  a  136-page  book  and  were  a 
depressing  testimonial  to  the  succeaa  of 
Communist  propaganda.  Despite  the  bil- 
lions psured  Into  the  rehabilitation  and  de- 
fense Ol  Europe.  25  percent  of  the  experts 
thought  the  Marshall  plar  was  a  Wall  Street 
scheme  to  gain  economic  control  of  the 
Continent.  The  common  council  admitted 
that  the  majority  of  the  observers  "can  be 
presumed  slightly  biased  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  and  coaperated  with 
this  survey  because  of  some  degree  of  pro- 
American  sentiment."  Yet  26  to  40  percent 
subscribed  to  familiar  Russian  cllch^ — that 
American  foreign  policy  was  designed  to  de- 
stroy the  n.  8.  S,  R..  that  Its  atomic  stockpile 
endangered  tbe  peace,  that  persecution  cf 
the  Negro  betrayed  Ita  false  democracy,  and 
that  It  was  a  Nation  of  uncultured  money- 
grabbers. 

Convinced  that  tbe  best  refutation  to  those 
charges  can  be  made  on  a  per«onaI  level  by 
forelgn-bom  Americans  who  understand  the 
facts  and  the  issues  Involveil,  the  letters 
organization  is  providing  them  with  such 
material.  Translations  of  special  articles 
written  by  Secretary  of  Defense  George  C. 
Marshall,  Mrs  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Bernard 
Baruch.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  and  labor  leaders 
Walter  Reuther.  William  Green,  and  James 
Carey,  among  many  others,  are  sent  regu- 
larly to  900  forelgn-languagf  publications 
and  195  radio  programs.  The  plan  Is  highly 
effective  in  this  country.  Quotations  from 
the  articles  or  rewritten  versions  appear 
constantly  m  correspondence  tu  Europe. 

How  effectlTC  is  the  plan  t  broad?  Read 
Lewis,  director  of  the  common  council,  an- 
Ewera  with  a  candid  shrug.  "Wo  dont  know." 
he  admlta.  "Breaking  down  falM  Ideas  held 
by  vaat  numbers  la  Ukc  ahlppttig  at  a  moun- 
tain with  a  spike.  There  are  two  factors  In 
our  favor.  Close  to  a  million  claips  a  day  are 
being  made  on  the  mountain,  and  our  tech- 
nique la  right.  Advertising  and  promotion 
methods  have  a  raqtlQf.  offensive  quality 
to  Europeans  and  they  are  luulerstandably 
suspicious  of  anything  that  smacks  of  ofB- 
clal  propaganda.  They  want  desperately  to 
believe  someone — and  to  wbc^n  can  they 
turn  for  the  truth  IX  not  a  relative  or  an 
old  mend?  » 

"We  must  be  maklog  pfogreai.  Tlie  Oom> 
mtaa  call  us  every  nam*  undiir  the  sun — 
always  a  sign  they're  Wrlecl.  Our  best 
endorsement,  though,  was  a  letter  written 
by  a  Caech  to  his  cousin  In  Chicago.     1 


have  three  Impressions  of  America.'  the  man 
«ald.  One  from  the  Russlaaa.  one  from  liie 
United  Slates  Army  and  one  frtim  vour 
letters.    Im  d<*pendtng  oc  the  last  one.'  ' 

•  •  •  .  , 

In  1842.  a  phenomenon  hlstori.^ns  stii!  refer 
to  as  'America  fever"  swept  Scutidlnavla 
alter  letters  from  Ousiaf  L  nonius  a  young 
Epucoi;.'.)  mmi.ster  who  founded  the  Pino 
l^ke  Colony  near  Milwaukee.  a])j)eared  In 
the  Stockholm   Aftonbiadet 

Foreign  gcvernments  alarmed  bv  the 
st,imp<?de  to  Amersra  ihat  was  cutting  into 
theli  ectmomlc  and  mlhtary  ptnentlPls  as 
well  as  arousing  demands  lor  wiciat  reform 
at  home,  tried  to  stem  It  by  maligning  con- 
ditions in  the  yuung  republic  and  trte  "bar- 
barism of  lu  people.  Ru.ssia  banned  eml-ra- 
tlon  in  1860,  and  Austria-Hungary  folit  wed 
suit  In  1877.  tiut  that  didn't  work  either. 
Families  spent  life  savings  bribing  border 
guards  and  buying  passage  to  America,  lured 
by  the  160  acres  the  Homestead  Act  offered 
free  to  all  ccjmers.  News  of  the  Homestead 
Aft  was  suppressed  In  Eastern  Europe,  but 
a  series  of  Americanization  studies  financed 
by  the  Carnegie  Corp.  reported  lu  1921: 
"The  most  general  way  of  learning  of  such 
an  opportunity  was  through  personal 
acquaintance  ca-  through  correapondence  wl  th 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  Immigrant's  own 
nationality  who  had  i»evlously  settled  on 
the  land."  More  than  1,000.000  aliens  were 
entering  the  United  States  annu3%Uy  whan 
World  War  I  and  our  subsequent  quota  lawa 
finally  checked  the  moantUig  tide  of  immi- 
gration. 

Those  who  do  get  through  the  gates  write 
letters  that  eulogize  the  Promlaed  Land 
more  eloquenUy  than  the  florid  speeches  of 
professional  patriou.  Prom  Mrs.  Anita  Man- 
era,  of  Dcrris,  CallX.,  to  Italy:  "You 
should  see  the  schools — magulflcent.  For 
education  everything  U  placed  at  the  dlsposai 
of  the  children.  Oaragea,  bicycles,  poultry 
yards,  fruit  in  the  garden  are  left  unguarded. 
You  can  Imagine  how  beautiful  It  Is  to  live 
this  way  and  trust  everyone," 

•  •  •  •  • 
Prom   Anton   Fomln.   of   Los   Angeles,   to 

Prance:  "The  word  'laborer'  sounds  proudly 
here.  It  is  sn  honorable  profession.  The 
American  laborer  of  middU  qiuilAcaUon  fMa 
from  ten  to  alztean  dollars  a  day.  th* 
BpadaUsts  even  more.  It  idmbs  3.800  to 
S.flOO  francs  in  accordanoe  with  the  oMctal 
rates.  But  you,  working  as  a  taiil  drlv»r 
the  whole  night,  get  only  800  francs,  and 
Sburochka  for  a  day  as  a  masseuse  geta  only 
300  francs.  Everything  is  said  by  these 
figures  " 

Although  Immigration  was  cut  drastically 
In  1924.  the  United  States  still  retains  many 
characteristics  of  the  melting  pot  of  tbe  earlv 
1900s.  Last  year  949,000  Immigrants  were 
admitted  under  quotas  and  the  special  dis- 
pensations granted  DP'a.  According  to  the 
1940  census.  21,996.240  people  reported  that 
somu  language  other  than  Etiiliah  vras  the 
"mother  tongue"  apoken  tn  homes.  New 
York  commonly  u  thought  of  as  tbe  focal 
point  of  Immigration,  but  large  foreign  na- 
tional groupa  are  aeatterad  througbout  the 
country.  Chifgo  haa  tbe  greatest  ooiu>en- 
tratlosi  (A  CMcbs,  Utbuanlaaa.  PMas,  ato- 
▼aks.  and  SwedM.  and  tbe  same  Is  true  of 
Cleveland  for  Rumantaiu  and  Slovenes,  of 
Boston  for  Alt>anians,  of  Detroit  for  Belglanfl, 
and  of  Minneapolis  for  Norveglans  and 
Finns.  There  an:  large  colonies  of  Caecha 
In  Texas,  of  Danes  and  Armenians  In  Cali- 
fornia, of  Croatlana,  ITkralnlans,  and  Lttbu* 
anlans  In  Pennsylvania,  and  of  coutm,  iitcan* 
dlnavians  blanket  the  Northwest  m  the  dew 
covers  Dixie. 

The  catalysU  that  promote  unity  In  these 
nationality  groups  are  forelfa-tsnguage  pub- 
lications, which  today  have  a  oomUned  per- 
Issue  drenlatlOD  of  6^000,000.  It  is  sIsbUI- 
cant  that  approximately  half  tbe  forelCB 
preK  Is  beamed  to  people  vbow  cottntrynen 
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HOR.  OUM  D.  JOmSTON 


reporting.  Mr  Touii«.  a  veteran 
of  the  Waahlngton  scene.  .sUtes 
that  the  OovenuxKent  is  rapidly  \osim 
Its  reputation  as  the  country  s  ideal 
employer 

It  was  nay  prlTilege  lo  introduce  leKis- 
latlon  to  bnng  pay  of  Oovemment  em- 
pkqrcca  more  into  line  with  the  pri^^nt 
much  hlirher  llTing  costs,  and  Mr 
TounTa  article  is  a  defiiute  step  toward 
tmproTlng  general  public  knowledge  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  empioyets 
of  the  United  States  Oov^rrunent 

In  reqw^-sting  permission  for  in.serlion 
<rf  this  fine  article.  I  should  liice  to  com- 
mend Joe  Youi«  for  havinR  written  thi.s 
article,  and  the  Evenlni?  Star  for  pub- 
llahlnir  it  It  is  definitely  in  the  public 
Interest  to  create  better  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  Govemm«'nt  and  its 
employees.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  finest  Government  in  ihe  %orld 
We  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  and  to 
improve  it  by  all  means  posKible  One 
important  method  is  to  maintain  ha'h 
mcH^e  among  the  Federal  wor!?  fnrr-p 

TTjere  belnir  no  objection,  thp  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed. 
as  follows; 

THB    PtDBXAL    8Ftm.lGKT 

(By  Jomeph  Toung  i 

eCTiaMMXMT  U3&ING  EXFITTATICN   hit  CUUNTBT  S 
UtKAL    KMPLOm 

The  Government  i>  r&pidly  losing  it*  rf  pu- 
tatkm  aa  ttke  country's  Uteai  empu>yrr 

For  years,  many  pcopte  bave  reeiirded  Fed- 
anij  amployment  aa  a  very  desirable  thing. 

Ilka  pay  vaa  good,  tbe  vacaUon  U;ne  picel- 
lant.  and  "once  you  pas  a  civU -service 
aaam.  you've  gui  a  lifetime   )ob  ' 

Thia  may  have  been  mure  or  less  true  in 
past  yeara.     But  it  Is  not  the  case  now 

Vtor  proof,  conalder  the  figures  u^sued  re- 
canUy  by  the  ClvU  Service  CommlMtuu. 
TlMy  ahow  that  more  than  tvrice  aa  noftny 
Oovanunent  employ<!K*  arc  lean.-^g  iheir  Joba 
to  antar  private  Industry  than  a  year  ago. 

Tbe  Oovemment  *a  peraonnel  turnover 
during  the  year  haa  reached  the  staggering 
figure  of  36  percent. 

Tbcr*  are  many  reasooa  why  PMeral  em- 
ptoymant  ta  ioalng  ita  aUuie. 

For  ona  thing,  the  Oovemment  has  been 
•tov  to  keep  pace  with  private  industry  In 
adjuaUng  wage*  to  maet  increased  living 
eoaU  atncc  1939. 

TlM  result  ta  that  Fedfnal  pay.  p&rtieuarly 
ta  Um  ratckUa  and  upper  brackets.  trequenUy 
lag!  bahtari  comparable  joba  in  prlrate  in- 
dustiy. 

'Allan,  toa  moat  Federal  employees  do  nut 
gat  tha  tiJDM-and-ane-half  overUme  pay- 
floanta  for  extra  work  current  in  private  m- 
duatry.  Only  Oovomment  workers  eaj-nlng 
up  to  sajMIO  a  year  gat  true  uvcnlme  pay- 
maata.  Tha  rest  get  m  ich  leaa.  with  some 
amploysea  gattUag  even  less  than  straight 
pay  for  working  ovotlnw. 

Job  saeurlty:  Raducad  Job  security  ta  au- 
othar  raaaon  why  emploTeeB  ar«  quitting  the 
OoTCRuaent. 

Uata  6  to  10  yean  ago  Oovemment  career 
falrty  cartaln  that  U  they  did 
Joto  satttfaetarlly.  tbey  would  not  bave 
to  worry  atamt  Job  saeurlty. 

Baa  tka  larga  taercaaa  In  Oovemment  em< 
ployaM&t  ttoat  atortad  with  tbe  last  war  haa 
It  aboat  widaapraad  tconomy  movea 
to  trta  pataonnai^  This  la  un- 
,  bat.  nBfortuaately,  soma  career 
wttb  aa  much  aa  30  to  35  years 
«f  —  itoa  lost  tbair  Joba.  This  haa  caused 
K»g  other  careerists.  They 
tb«y  ml^t  ba  bit  in  future  economy 


Leave-  Congress  Is  In  the  procas  0*  re- 
ducing Oovamment  amployaas'  an  mal-  and 
sick-leave  beneflte.  wbicb.  in  tba  «8t.  have 
been  one  of  the  Fsdaral  sarrtoe';  graatast 
employmenl  attracttona. 

Undoubtedly,  the  present  M  da  a'  annual 
leave  for  claaslilad  employaas  Is  ;nore  gen- 
er<.ti*  than  you'll  find  almost  anyvhere  else. 
But  annual  leave  la  dlHerent  from  vacations 
Hiven  In  private  Industry.  In  that  i  sme  taken 
off  work  by  an  employee  for  varto  n  reasons 
is  deducted  from  his  annual  laa\e.  Tardi- 
ness, special  errands,  family  ec  lergendea, 
and  other  human  (actors  that  p  ompt  pri- 
vate Infhjstry  workers  to  take  tlm  ■  r  fl  with- 
out being  docked  from  their  vaciUons.  are 
dedrrted  from  Government  emp!  ayeea'  an- 
nual leave. 

Then  too.  Government  worke -s  are  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  only  90  da  fs  of  sick 
lea^e.  »hlch  often  Isnt  enough  (<  r  long  Ul- 
rve«:es. 

Government  workers  have  no  inemploy- 
meni-compensation  benefits. 

Also.  Federal  employeea  aeem  to  be  tha 
whipping  boy  for  some  Members  <  f  Congress 
!  r  pcjlUJcal  reas<:n«.  It  docs  th  •  esprit  de 
ct/rp*  in  Government  great  barm  when  Ped- 
rr.<l  employees  constantly  are  s  ctacked  aa 
lazy.  tnelBclent.  and  disloyal. 

Remedies:  By  and  Isrge,  most  C  ovemment 
employres  do  a  conaclentlouB  an  1  able  Job. 
It  s  for  the  Nation's  own  good  anc  protection 
that  the  Federal  aervlee  should  be  able  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  best  possl  sle  type  at 
«  irtpT  That's  why  the  Oovernr  ent  should 
be  made  more  attractive  aa  az  employer. 
rath^  than  iess. 

Sponsors  of  the  Federal  pay  rJse  legisla- 
tion cite  as  one  of  their  strongest  argtimenta 
the  fsct  that  a  Government  sali  ry  Increase 
w(  v!ld  help  to  end  the  wage  di  piarlty  and 
cut  down  reslgnatlona.  It  Is  ei  pensive  for 
tbe  Oovemment  to  spend  time  and  money 
tralntnj;  an  employee,  only  to  se ;  him  leava 
alter  brief  service. 

Another  thing  that  would  hi  ip  Oovem- 
ment morale  would  be  for  Cangt  ass  snd  tha 
executive  branch  to  develop  a  bt:  Iget  system 
whereby  personnel  reductions  w  )uld  be  ac- 
complished grad-uaUy.  Tbla  wou  d  eliminate 
the  meat-ax  approach  that  C  ingress  has 
sometimes  taken. 

Snsctment  of  onemptoymen  -compensa- 
tion beneflta  and  strengthening  of  job- pro- 
tection rlghte  of  kmg-tlme  em  3loyeca  also 
would  bolster  morale  In  OOTemn  ent. 

The  Govemmant's  executive  I  ranch  could 
help  ai50  by  further  modernising  and  stream- 
lining Its  pemonnc]  and  admlnl  tratlve  pro- 
grams, with  a  view  toward  ctrttliig  out  wasta 
and  Improving  endancy.  U  tbl  i  were  done, 
rank-and-file  Federal  employeci  would  not 
have  to  be  subjected  to  attacks  in  Ooogreaa 
and  elsewhere  for  poUdas  over  -shlch  they 
have  no  controL  Hlmlnatton  of  personal 
patronage  in  some  Federal  oOce  would  also 
help  a  great  deal. 


A  New  Stratefj  far  Peice 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  germon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboou>. 

as  follows: 

A  Nkw  STmA-nGT  roa  Pxacs 
(By  Dr.  John  T.  Wayland) 

Repeatedly  we  bear  it  said  that  Amolca  Is 
adept  at  winning  tlie  war  but  losing  tiie 
peace.  Our  people  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
an  emergency  'out  seem  to  lack  the  {mtlence 
of  tbe  dally  battle  for  peace.  In  the  war 
of  Ideologies  we  so  often  come  off  second  best 
even  though  the  weapons  of  our  warfare — 
ideas  and  Ideals — are  Infinitely  sujjerlor  to 
those  of  the  totalitarian  states.  Paul  the 
Apostle  called  the  Ephesian  Christians  to  a 
spiritual  warfare :  "Put  on  tbe  whole  armour 
of  Ood  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devU.  For  we  wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world."  Two  world 
wars  have  'leen  ^ollowed  oy  a  cold  war  and 
thxis  far  a  limited  hot  war.  The  wars  to 
maite  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to 
brln?  peace  to  oiankind  have  Increased  the 
seeds  cf  war.  A  new  strategy  for  peace  is 
called  for  It  is  the  fight  for  p°ace  by  the 
spirit  through  consecrated  Christian  persons 
who  use  spiritual  weapons. 

It  Is  essential  for  America  to  l>e  kept  mlll- 
Tarlly  strong,  but  her  strength  should  be 
lolr.cd  by  that  of  other  democratic  states 
and  used  through  the  United  Nations.  An 
iDTernatlonal  police  force  will  always  be  nec- 
essary to  curb  international  gangsters.  There 
Is  a  vast  difference  l>etwe€n  a  policemen  and 
a  soldier.  A  policeman  represents  a  major- 
ity of  the  citizens  and  endeavors  to  stop  the 
crime  without  destroying  the  criminal  and 
his  wife  and  children.  He  is  always  respon- 
sible to  tbe  people  for  his  acts.  A  soldier 
forces  his  will  upon  the  en'-my.  Ee  is  usual- 
ly a  foreigner  who  seeks  revenge  and  leaves 
destruction  and  hate  In  his  wake.  Where 
Is  the  old-time  glory  in  modern  warfare? 

•War 

I  abhor. 

And  yet  how  sweet  , 

The  suund  along  the  marching  street 

Oi  drum  and  fife;  and  I  forget 

Broken  old  mothers,  and  the  whole 

Dark  butchery  without  a  soul." 

— Richard  LeGallienne. 

What  has  been  uppermost  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  soldiers  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II  and  for  what  do  cur  boys  in  Korea 
pray  tod::y?  They  want  to  get  home  to  their 
loved  ones  as  soon  as  possible,  but  wiU  fight 
to  the  death  in  order  to  win  the  victory  for 
a  peaceful  world  and  for  some  measure  of 
assurance  that  their  sons  and  grandsons  will 
not  have  to  experience  the  same  horrors 
through  which  they  are  struggling: 

"Who  goes  there,  at  the  dawn. 
Across  the  sun-swept  plain? 
We  are  the  hosts  of  those  who  swear: 
It  shall  not  be  again." 

While  the  wall  of  military  might  holds 
back  the  spread  of  oppression,  dictatorship, 
and  war.  we  mtist  hasten  to  carry  out  a  new 
strategy  for  peace.  America  Is  rich  in  ideas, 
ideals,  technical  knowledge,  know-how,  hu- 
man services,  iind  in  missionary-minded  per- 
sons. We  are  far  and  away  ahead  of  the 
totalitarian  states  In  these  resources.  Why 
not  tap  this  our  greatest  asset  for  the  sake 
of  human  bettwinent.  the  spread  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  defeat  of  communism?  Much 
of  what  we  know  and  possess  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  heritage  which  has  made 
America  great — the  faith  of  our  fotindlng 
fathers  in  a  Just  God  to  whom  every  person 
and  every  nation  Is  finally  responsible.  We 
are  a  privileged  people.  Let  tia  not  forget 
that  the  misuse  of  privilege  calls  for  the  loss 
of  freedom.    Tiiat  is  tbe  teson  ol  history. 


and  to  aa  trtw  for  nationa  as  t;  la  for  in- 
divlduala. 

Tba  Amertean  way  of  Ufa  at:  tta  bca^— 
work.  k>va  and  worship,  satgbbcrllnaaa.  "ha 
prt^U  most  who  servea  beat."  tres  entcrprtae. 
and  Individual  initiative  tampered  by  a  sense 
of  social  responslbUlty — all  of  this  ^otild  ba 
shared  with  the  rising  peoples  of  tbe  world. 

The  great  movement  of  otir  time  Is  not  the 
growth  of  communism.  It  Is  tbe  ntvoiutlonary 
forcaa.  especially  evident  In  Asia  azid  Africa, 
which  declare  that  millions  who  arc  starv- 
ing physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually  re- 
fuse to  starve  any  longer.  Russia  sees  In 
this  explosive  turmoil  the  opportunity  for 
communism  and  sows  pretty  promises  in  the 
seed  beds  of  discontent.  Let  la  see  In  it  tha 
opportunity  to  be  cd  sernoe  to  God's  chil- 
dren who  are  hungry  and  thirsty;  who  feel 
like  strangers  in  a  world  that  las  despised 
them:  who  are  naked  in  embarrassing  pov- 
erty; sick  with  divers  diseases:  and  impris- 
oned both  literally  and  figuratively  by  op- 
pression and  sin.  If  we  play  the  ChrisUau 
to  these  least  of  Christ's  brethren,  will  we 
aot  solve  the  problem  of  peace,  (save  the  iost, 
and  save  our  souls? 

But  how  may  we  do  it?  Let  js  as  Ameri- 
can Christians  work  with  othe-  democratic 
peoples  through  the  United  N&t  ons  In  send- 
ing good -will  teams  to  any  country  which 
will  receive  us  On  this  team  we  would  sug- 
gest a  public-school  teaclier  and  one  trained 
In  mass  adult  education.  Only  17  percent  of 
the  people  of  India  are  literate.  Mtlliona 
could  be  taujht  to  read  in  a  few  years.  A 
fecond  member  of  the  team  wo\ild  be  a  farm 
agent.  The  basic  problem  in  urderprlvileged 
areas  Is  the  proper  use  of  the  land  for  the 
best  food  production  to  feed  the  starring. 
Great  medieval  estates  would  need  to  be 
broken  up  for  freeholders.  Tectnical  experts, 
such  a-s  engineers  of  various  kinds,  should 
be  on  the  team  to  lead  the  people  in  flood 
control  and  irrigation,  in  power  develop- 
ment, in  factory  management,  etc.  Certainly 
physicians,  nurses,  ani  public- !iealth  olBcers 
should  go  along  to  fight  the  disease  and  ill- 
ness which  sap  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

We  would  want  a  Christian  minister  on  the 
roll,  and  are  inclined  to  put  :aim  first,  not 
for  the  minister's  sake  but  for  what — or 
rather  whom — he  represents.  The  whole 
prOjCCt  shotild  be  thoroughly  Christian  in 
motivation.  But  the  presence  of  a  minister 
rai:es  enuugh  problems  to  hold  up  the  pro- 
gram indefinitely.  On  this  side  denomina- 
tional and  church  rivalries  and  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  siAte  are  a  few 
of  several  stumbling  blocks.  On  the  other 
side,  the  people  to  whom  the  team  would  go 
might  resent  the  intrusion  of  a  rival  religion 
under  government  subsidy  into  their  land. 
It  seems  better  to  leave  the  minister  off  the 
team,  therefore,  and  endeavof  to  inspire  con- 
secrated laymen  with  the  true  i  plrlt  of  Christ 
in  their  work.  The  various  tlenominations 
could  then  send  their  own  n.issionaries  at 
their  own  expense.  They  wo  ild  undoubt- 
edly find  receptive  ears  in  th>E  lands  where 
the  good-will  teams  were  Inlnglng  applied 
Christianity, 

It  is  obvious  what  such  a  program  would 
do  for  those  who  need  it,  but  it,  would  mean 
fully  as  much  to  America.  Would  she  not 
save  her  life  in  losing  it  for  Jesus'  sake?  In 
the  first  place,  our  country  would  take  a 
place  of  noble  leadership — a  role  in  which 
the  world  likes  her  best  and  In  which  she  U 
happiest.  Asiatic  peoples  are  still  suspiclotu 
of  our  motives.  Impo-iallsm  ic  a  ghost  tiiat 
still  haunts  much  of  tbe  world 

Secondly,  stKh  a  program  would  bring 
peace  to  the  world  and  t?  America.  Tbera 
are  not  two  worlds;  there  are  three;  and  tbo 
third— non -Russian  and  non-Am«lcan — la 
much  tbe  largest.  This  practical  program  of 
Cbrlsttan  service  would  win  that  third  part 
to  tba  democratic  way  and  Btiasla  wtnild 

outdo  herseU  to  try  to  follow  suit    World 


tansiftni.  cold  wart.  fevcrUh  raoes  In  anaa- 
ntenta  would  be  greatly  mlnlmlaed  and  tha 
baste  for  world  government — mutual  under- 
standing and  mutual  advantage — would  ba 
establlsbed. 

Tbtrd.  elBciency  In  ottr  own  govtnmiental 
affairs  would  result.  With  the  easing  and 
gradual  ellmlnatloa  of  tbe  threat  of  war, 
govenunent  under  pressure  in  an  atmospbcra 
of  perpetual  emergency  would  become  fool- 
iab.  The  excuse  for  bureauciacy  would  b« 
eliminated  and  more  aAdency  vKHild  result. 
Over  90  pwcent  of  our  taxea  go  for  past  tr 
fmure  wan  and  they  could  be  drastically 
lowered  and  tbe  standard  of  living  ratse<l. 

Fourth,  our  national  resources,  which  suf- 
fered such  depletion  duriing  World  War  n, 
would  be  saved. 

Fifth,  business  would  be  put  to  work  aiong 
constructive  linca^  A  bowltaer  produces 
nothing,  may  destroy  a  great  deaC  and  is 
out  of  date  in  a  few  years.  A  tractor  or  plow 
brings  food  from  the  earth  and  renders  years 
of  service  to  mankind. 

Sixth,  the  good- will  teams  would  bring 
hope  to  our  youth,  many  of  whom  are  wear- 
ing the  poll  of  defeatism.  This  would  l» 
true  whether  they  served  on  the  team  oi  not. 
"Peace  must  come  as  a  troubadcs' '  calling 
youth  to  ixlgh  adventure.  This  program 
wculd  al^c  give  another  Ufa  to  older  people. 
A  technician  about  reedy  to  retire  could  find 
great  Joy  iu  giving  tiie  last  5  or  10  years  of 
his  life  training  personnel  for  the  teams  or 
going  to  a  forelen  laud  himself. 

And  lastly,  end  fax  from  least,  such  a  strat- 
egy for  peace  li-culd  give  impetus  to  an  up- 
surge of  Christian  faith.  Paralleled  by  the 
regular  work  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
foreign  laads  it  would  constitute  misstons 
in  the  modem  manner.  It  Is  Jestu'  way 
with  the  power  and  elBciency  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  a  call  to  high,  noble,  and 
adventurous  living;  a  call  from  Him — for 
us — to  help  these  least.  His  brethren. 

"The  soul  of  Jesva  is  restless  tcday; 
Christ  Is  tramping  through  the  spirit-world. 
Compassion  ir  in  His  hear*  for  the  fainting 

millions; 
He  trudges  through  China,  through  Poland. 
Through    Russia.    Austria,    Germany.    Ar- 
menia: 
Patiently  He  pleads  with  the  Church. 
Tenderly  He  woos  her. 
The  wounds  o.  His  body  are  bleeding  afresh 

for   the  sorrows  of   His   shepherdleas 

people. 
We  besiege  Him  with  Mlftsh  petitions. 
We  weary  Him  with  our  petty  ambltlona. 
Frcon  the  needy  we  bury  Him  in  piles  of 

ca;ven   stone. 
We  obscure  Him  In  the  smoke   of  stuffy 

Incense, 
We  drown  His  voice  with  the  snarls   and 

shrieks  of  rur  disgruntled  bickerings. 
We  btilld  temples  to  Him  with  hands  that 

are  bloody. 
We  deny  Him  in  the  needs  and  sorrows  of 

the  exploited  'least  of  Bis  brethren.* 
The  soul  of  Jesus  is  restless  today. 
But  eternally  undismayed." 

— Cjfpnu  Mitch>tll. 


Cattmi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  uowatAMk 
IN  THE  HOUai  or  KKPRESXMTATXVSB 

WedfiesdAf ,  AuovH  1,  195t 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  muter 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RicoiB.  I  tiKlude  a  letter 


, .'WjjaBJwPaw***"!' 
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froB  oottim  farmen  from  llelTlUs,  La.. 
In  Bj  (Kttiict,  as  follows: 

MB-trnxK.  La..  July  23.  XtSl. 
Boa.  Bbmbt  D.  L>t>iik. 

Wm^tnfton.  D.  C. 
Dbm  Bo.  :  At  yoa  no  doubt  know,  d-u*  to  « 
IWfc  cotton  mtauAt*.  ipeouUtow  *n  nilnlng 
tlM  eotton  nuu-ket  for  tb«  farmer  U  the 
OovvmoMiit  bBgws  thta  drop  In  th«  riarket 
to  «t»ck.  we  feel  that  they  *re  letting  us 
tfown,  itiiee  we  were  inked  by  the  Secretary 
of  Afrtculture  to  pnxluce  a  18,000  OCO- bale 
crop  to  1961.  At  that  time  Middling  cotton 
wwi  — Utnt  well  above  40  centa,  and  we  nat- 
urally ftit  that,  even  with  a  large  1951  crop. 
tlw  pdee  would  stay  that  hl«h 

Ginning    will    begin    In    August,    and.    If 
aom^>**t»p(i    ta    not    done    hurriedly,    cotton 
(•rmen  will  loae  mllltoria  of  dollars  and  their 
confldcnce  in  a  Ooremment  that  rak^es  de- 
fense   workers    wages    ai    an    Incentive    to 
graatcr  production  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
penalizea  farmers  for  achieving  their  coals. 
We  will  appreciate  your  eflorta  In  prevent- 
Inf  apeculatort  and  gamblers  from  selling  the 
cotton  farmer  short.     We  ask  that  you  re- 
mind your  coUeaguea  that  malnutrition   In 
the  Armed  Forces  Is  not  conduclre  to  good 
•iMOtlng  or  accurate  atom-bomb  dropping. 
Toun  very  truly. 
W.  T.  York.  L.  W.  Beard.  M.  J  Guldeau. 
Jr.   R.    J     Colte.    J     J     Astall.    Prank 
Oerace.  Sugene  Gordon.  J   M   Janeau, 
Scott   Gordeau.  Jack   Dondeau.   H    H. 
WMterhaus.    Leon    B.    Wall.    Wm.    O. 
McNeil,  Joseph  Cannatella. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  woiild  also  like  to  In- 
dole herein  a  copy  of  resolutions 
adfvted  by  the  St.  Landry  Parish  Farm 
BureaiL  of  the  parish  of  St.  Landry,  also 
to  OMinectlon  with  the  situation  in  re- 
spect to  the  1951  cotton  crop,  as  follows: 

The  St.  Landry  Pariah  Farm  Bureau  board 
of  directors  met  In  special  session  last  night 
to  (Uacuas  the  deplorable  slttiatlon  of  the  de. 
ellne  In  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  passed 

•  rwoiuUon  as  follows : 

"Whereas  during  this  past  winter  and 
cpring  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  a  program  with  cotton 
fanacra  to  bring  about  a  imxluction  In  1951 
o£  16,000,000  bales  of  cotton  to  be  certain  of 

•  mfleiant  supply  of  cotton  for  the  defense 
needa.  export  to  foreign  nations,  and  for 
domaetle  use:  and 

"Whereea.  at  that  particular  time,  due  to 
•a  •taaormaUy  small  crop  In  19S0.  the  out- 
kMik  for  a  good  price  was  very  promising. 
Vhlch  was  an  Incentive  for  farmers  to  utilize 
•U  their  rcaources  to  go  all  out  in  helping  to 
aenwnpltah  the  production  of  the  large 
•Bouat  of  eotton  needed:  and 

nVtoeieee  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security,  took 
•top*  to  Umlt  espc»ta  of  cotton,  duriz^  1951 
tbe  price  of  eottoo  declined  well  below  that 
of  tbe  world  aaiket.  The  OoTemment 
thnragh  the  Director  of  Prlos  SUbillsatlon 
liqnaad  a  ecilloc  price  on  domestic  cotton 
iHh^th  ^aln  demoralised  the  domestic  mar- 
ket beeauaa  of  dlaoowaged  speculation  In  our 
B««Ty'  channels  of  cotton  trade:  and 

"IVbereaa  the  cotton  farmers  in  eooperat- 
taif  with  tbe  Ooyerament  planted  a  record 
•cvMCt  to  cotton  at  eonetdermble  increase  in 
aU  tmtB  (labor,  seed.  fertUlMr.  machinery 
at.  fuel,  etc);  and 

tlte  cotton  farmers  in  achieving 

M  tke  OiiMiiniimil  now  faee  the 

,    ct  •efeoaSy  kidng   mraiey   after 

[  •  laif*  flrop  or  at  least  not  realiae 

ft  IHM  wMA  te  gvaraittasd  by  oar  Oonrem- 

aad  other 


-Reaolv^d  by  tMa  board  in  xp^nal  mt^rt- 
ing.  That  our  elected  Repres«'atativf,s  !a 
Waahlngton  should  take  the  followir.K  ste;  s 
to  insure  cotton  farmers  a  fair  prnttt  as 
guaranteed  to  aforc-mentloned  groups 

'1.  That  the  Department  of  Aartcvilture 
raise  the  door  price  from  »0  p^rcer.t  to  l'>t 
percent  of  parity. 

"2.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Increase  the  expert  quota  of  our  19.51  cjtton 
to  a  degree  that  will  etahUlzf  the  price  i  f 
cotton  to  a  figure  at  least  VM  perceu'.  tf 
parity  " 


Dean  RoKoe  Poand't  Appraisal  of 
Cbianc  Kai-thek 
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Resoits  of  July  17  Poll 


taor«K  Vi 
to  tastlle  manufac- 
to  teztUa 
ba  tt 


EXTE.'JSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  TOM  PICKETT 

or  irx.'is 
IN  THE  HOCSE  CF  REPRE.-FNTAIlVra 

Wednesday.  August  1.  19')! 

Mr    PICKETT.     Mr     Spt^iker,    i:nd.r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-  .n  the  Rec- 
08D.  I  include   the  foUowinf',   results  of 
July  17  poll  of  Facts  Forum  ba'.lwt 
Rettill--  o*  jMly  17  poll    Factt  Forum  ballot 

Vole  these  three  "no"  rj  "yes": 

.Vo       Yis 

A.  Should     Naticnallst     forces     be 

permitted  nr.d  aided  t.j  invade 
the  mainland?  i  Jerry  Gil- 
more) 28         72 

B.  Should      United      States      resist 

seizure  of  Iranian  cli  reserves 
through  a  puppet  gc  ern- 
ment?   iNeely  G    Landruni    ..  47         53 

C.  Is    S(Xiallsni    as     danijeroua     *" 

freedom  In  the  United  States 
as  communism?  (pell  com- 
mittee)-._ 22         78 

Check    two    (onlyi    of    nine    below    to    oe 
featured  In  later  poh: 

Perrc  ■;  t 

Should  United  States  take  relaliat'~ry 
action  to  effect  the  reletuse  of  corre- 
spwndent  William  N,  Oatls^  (Judge 
T.   W.   Davidson) 11 

Win  Inflation  be  stopped'  i  Represent- 
ative LINDLET  BECXWOBTH  I 7 

Would  control  of  prices  on  wheat  and 
steel  sufBclently  contrcl  all  prtres? 
(John  W    Carpenter) 2 

Are  high  taxes  deflationary?   (Senator 

KlMWrTH  S    WHTKtT) 8 

Should  nonmllltary  spending  be  re- 
duced 25  percent  or  more''  iHen 
Jesse  Jones) 16 

Should  all  price  and  wage  ceilings 
be  abandoned?  (Representative  J. 
PsAKK   Wilson) U 

Should  the  Federal  budget  be  bal- 
anced even  if  higher  taxes  and  elim- 
ination of  some  desirable  Govern- 
ment programs  would  be  required? 
(Representative  Tom  Ptcketti 15 

Should  General  MacArthur  have  been 
removed  from  his  Par  East  com- 
mands? (Martin  J.  Corbell ) 13 

Should  more  stringent  Federal  nar- 
cotics laws  be  passed?  (Lawrence 
DuMars? - 17 

Total 100 

The  last  two  qtieatlons  above  ranked  third 
and  fourth  in  the  July  3  poll.  The  two  ques- 
below  rankad  one  and  two  and  thereby 
quaatlons  for  feature  study  and  a 
poU  July  31: 

Should  the  crlma  of  advocating  overthrow 
of  tlM  Oovemment  by  force  and  violence  b« 
ft  capital  oAenae?  (Douglas  IbUater). 

Is  public  Indifference  the  greatest  fsctor 
contributing  to  corruption  In  Government? 
(Owen  W.  Cotton). 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/iRKS 

or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CUlLirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE'S 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
speech  made  by  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  con- 
cprnine:  Chlan?  Kai-shek  to  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California.  It  is 
astoni.shing  and  pleasing  to  know  that  a 
man  of  the  great  ability  and  recognized 
.standing  of  Dean  Pound  pronounces 
Chian;  a  really  great  man. 

After  45  years  of  real  friendship  with 
China,  we  .suddenly  developed  strong 
antatjonism  toward  Chiang  and  his  gov- 
rrnment  and  threw  away  all  the  good 
will  that  had  been  developed  during  that 
long  time.  In  1946  we  were  trying  to 
bring  about  a  coalition  government  in 
China  and  an  American  executive  com- 
mittee was  trying  to  bring  that  about. 
The  Nationalists  and  the  Communists 
met  in  Peipina;  with  our  executive  com- 
mittee for  months  trying  to  accomplish 
this,  but  the  effort  failed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Communists  moved  a  lot  of 
men  into  Manchuria,  where  they  picked 
up  the  arms  and  supplies  left  by  the 
Soviets  when  they  disarmed  the  Japa- 
nese Army,  and  with  them  drove  into 
China  and  captured  the  Government. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  our  China 
policy  is.  We  are  objecting  to  the  Com- 
munists being  recognized  or  entering  the 
United  Nations  We  are  against  the  Na- 
tionalists and  have  only  the  most  formal 
relations  with  them.  Between  these  two 
postures  China,  our  traditional  friend, 
has  been  lost  to  the  free  world. 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  wha.  Dean 
Pound  has  to  say  about  Chiang  and  dis- 
couraging to  realize  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  recognized  this 
and  found  a  way  to  continue  our  cordial 
relations  with  China. 
Here  is  what  Dean  Pound  said: 

Chiang  Kai-shik 
I  feel  strongly  about  the  way  a  really  great 
man  has  been  misrepresented  In  this  part  of 
the  world. 

I  have  seen  a  few  great  men  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Is  by  no  means  the  least. 

He  works  hard  and  devotedly,  he  lives  sim- 
ply, he  tries  or  did  try  to  conduct  a  constitu- 
tional government  under  very  great  difBcul- 
tiee.  to  adhere  zealously  to  a  Bill  of  Rights 
when  dealing  with  people  whose  chief  object 
was  to  abrogate  that  BUI  of  Rights. 

I  was  continually  called  on  to  give  my  opin- 
ions on  what  be  could  or  could  not  do  under 
the  Chinese  Constitution. 

He  did  everything  In  his  power  to  conduct 
a  constitutional  government  when  there  was 
every  temptation  not  to  act  constitutionally. 
I  don't  think  this  country  has  any  business 
today  In  tAiung  about  corruption  lu  the 
government  of  any  other  country. 

China  for  8  years  was  In  the  power  of  an 
enemy.  For  100  years  she  has  been  almost 
continually  in  war. 

To  put  the  Chinese  Republic  on  Its  feet 
after  8  years  of  enemy  occupation  wma  a 
task  of  the  first  magnitude.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  was  doing  great  work  In  accomplishing 
that. 


I  have  heard  complaints  about  the  Chinese 
financial  adminlatration.  My  grandfather 
had  a  small  chest  filled  with  the  paper  used 
to  pay  his  grandfather  for  services  In  the 
American  Revolution.  It  was  not  worth  a 
continental.  ^ 

But  the  American  Revolution  was  fought 
on  continental  currency — the  paper  money 
of  the  Continental  Congress — which  became 
a  synonym  for  worthlessness. 

It  t(X)k  7  years,  until  1790.  before  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  able  to  put  our  money 
on  a  sound  basis.  Yet  we  complain  because 
the  Chinese  Republic  in  2  or  3  years  after 
an  enemy  occupation  hadn't  put  its  cur- 
rency on  a  sound  basis.  If  we  judge  the 
Chinese  Republic  by  what  we  were  able  to 
do,  Chiang  Kai-shek  accomplished  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  work. 

Chiang  is  absolutely  sincere  In  my  ex- 
perience and  exceptionally  efBcient. 

One  of  the  things  China  needed  above 
everything  else  is  strong  leadership.  Chiang 
Kal-s.hek  Is  one  of  the  few  men  with  the 
breadth  of  character  and  personality  thit 
China  needs  to  bring  her  into  modern  con- 
.stitutionai  government. 

Pre-sent  difficulties  go  back  to  Stilwell's  In- 
sistence that  the  Chinese  Army  be  redistrib- 
uted in  small  units  among  the  Allied  Forces. 

Chiang  had  good  precedent  and  excellent 
reason  for  not  doing  so.  Wilson  refused  to 
do  so  in  World  War  I  when  the  Allies  de- 
manded Pershing's  Army  be  so  distributed. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  said:  "There  are  still  a 
few  war  lords  with  their  own  armies — the 
Communist  war  lords  In  the  northwest.  If 
I  distribute  my  army  as  requested,  there  will 
be  no  Chinese  officer  In  command  of  more 
than  a  battalion  of  men;  I'll  have  to  oppose 
the  disciplined  armies  of  the  Communists 
w.th  an  army  that  must  be  reorganized,  re- 
disciplined,  and  lacks  the  experience  of  large 
command" 

It  was  the  best  of  reasons,  btit  Chiang  has 
been  shamefully  abused  in  this  country  as 
obstinate  and  inefficient. 

If  he  were  obstinate,  it  was  obstinacy  in 
dome  his  duty  because  to  do  otherwise  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment. 

JUSnCX    UNDER    THE    REDS 

To  mix  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  justice  under 
the  Reds  in  one  talk,  as  I  have  been  asked  to 
da.  is  a  remarkable  combination.  The  two 
have  nothing  in  common. 

When  you  think  about  Justice  under  the 
Reds  you  can't  be  thinking  about  what  we 
think    of   as   the   administration    of   justice. 

I  began  looking  Into  Russian  law  a  good 
many  years  ago  when,  for  37  years,  I  was 
teaching  comparative  law. 

I  went  to  China  in  1946  as  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Ministrj-  of  Justice.  I  found  some 
very  learned  men.  But  there  was  an  uneasy 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  and 
universities  that,  though  we  were  getting 
democratic  law.  perhaps  we  were  missing 
something — maybe  there  was  something  to 
h^  learned  from  the  great  experiment  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  talked  to  the  Minister  of  Jtistlce  about 
it.  He  sent  me  over  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 
They  had  shelves  and  shelves  of  books — all 
the  books  that  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Nan- 
king considered  necessary  in  regard  to  Soviet 
law. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  at  the  outset 
was  the  enormous  amount  of  window- 
dressing.  When  I  looked  more  deeply,  I 
found  It  was  Just  paper:  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  what  happened  to  men  and  women 
in  the  ordinary  operations  of  law  in  Russia. 

You  couldn't  tell  by  looking  at  a  code  any- 
thing about  what  action  would  result  from 
a  given  set  of  facts.  There  Is  no  separation 
of  powers.  There  are  varlotis  authorities, 
and  orders  from  any  one  of  them  may  b« 
In  conflict  with  orders  from  another. 

They  have  in  the  form  of  law  utter  con- 
fusion;    that    confusion    Is    mitigated    and 


straightened  out  by  tbe  ultimate  authority 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  V/hlch  Is  the  ultimate  source  of  law. 
If  you  call  It  law.  In  that  government. 

In  the  field  of  copyright  law.  It  Is  required 
of  an  author  that  whatever  he  writes  must 
be  written  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Soviet  Government — whether  It  be  a 
novel,  a  poem,  or  a  play — or  it  will  not  be 
published,  and  if  by  chance  It  Is  published. 
It  will  not  be  republished.  Therefore,  there 
Is  no  such  thing  as  free  writing  of  treatises 
or  of  novels  or  other  works  of  literature  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution, 
for  the  consumption  of  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  want  to  believe  there  is  a 
great  and  beneficent  government  In  Russia. 

There  are  certain  things  in  the  human 
constitution  an  autocracy  always  runs  into. 
The  Soviet  Governm-^nt  has  had  no  end  of 
trouble  with  peasants  who  have  obstinately 
tried  to  assume  powers  which  they  consider 
they  were  born  with,  in  opposition  to  the 
plans  of  the  government  for  them. 

The  great  bulk  of  Soviet  law  is  a  form  of 
criminal  law. 

Czarist  Russia  had  a  body  of  secret  stat- 
utes which  were  not  published  but  were 
there  to  be  enforced  if  need  be.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  these  also. 

There  is  also  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment attorney.  He  may  Interfere  in  any  law- 
suit a;  any  time.  He  may  reopen  a  case 
after  anal  Judgment.  No  court  may  hear  an 
appeal  without  bringing  In  the  government 
attorney. 

The  administration  of  justice  In  the 
courts  from  top  to  bottom  is  a'asolutely 
under  the  central  control  of  the  govern- 
ment attorney.  This  Institution  Is  taken 
from  Czarlst  Russia.  We  are  told  by  the 
Communists  that  capitalism  exploits  farm- 
ers and  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  capital- 
ls:ts.  There  is  a  military  and  office-holding 
class  today  which  exploits  farmers  and 
laborers  In  Russia  beyond  anything  ever 
heard  of  before.  The  farmer  on  the  collec- 
tive farm  Is  as  tightly  tied  to  the  land  as 
was  the  medieval  cottager  to  the  lord's 
estate. 

The  farmer  is  in  actuality  working  in  a 
government  factory  to  manufacture  meat 
or  grain.  The  laborer  Is  working  in  a  gov- 
ernment shop.  The  great  crime  Is  absentee- 
ism. We  would  call  It  a  strike.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous crime  in  Russia,  and  an  absentee  may 
be  expelled  from  a  collective  farm,  which 
means  starvation.  Large  numbers  have 
found  that  out. 

Collective  bargaining  In  that  system 
means  acceptance  of  a  contract  the  signifi- 
cant parts  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  advance:  "Here  it  Is — sign  on  the 
dotted  line" 

With  all  their  talk  about  the  tollers,  about 
how  labor  is  exploited  under  capltallBm. 
nothing  ever  seen  in  the  history  of  law  or 
economics  compares  in  magnitude  with  the 
military  discipline  to  which  everybody  Is 
subject  under  Soviet  justice.  You  can  call 
it  Justice  if  you  like. 


Blame  on  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATIVEb 

Tuesday,  July  31. 19S1 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
Indignation  is  certainly  steadily  rising  as 
new  instances  of  corruption  in  high 
places  continue  to  come  to  light.    If  tbe 


administration  will  not  take  steps  to 
clean  house,  then  the  only  remedy  will 
have  to  be  made  effective  by  a  sufficiently 
aroused  electorate  at  the  ballot  box. 
Along  this  line  of  thinking.  I  submit  the 
following  recent  editorial  in  the  Maiden 
(Mass.)  Evening  News: 

Blamx  on  the  People 

Associate  Justice  Douglas,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  told  an  Oklahoma 
audience  that  the  Aipierlcan  people  are  solely 
responsible  for  cortuptlon  in  government 
and  for  the  moral  breakdown  in  public  life. 

Charges  are  being  hurled  right  and  left 
That  the  people  have  lost  their  sense  of 
moral  values,  and  bad  government  has  taken 
o-.-er  as  a  result.  Bad  government,  In  turn, 
makes  for  poor  citizenship,  completing  a 
cycle  wh'.ch  Is  being  denounced  as  vicious. 

It  is  one  thing  to  decry  a  situation  and 
quite  another  to  supply  the  remedy.  They 
are  aware  that  crime  Is  flourishing  because 
of  bad  government.  They  have  read  many 
stories  of  corruption  In  high  places.  Public 
Indignation  Is  rising,  btit  to  date  It  has  been 
futile. 

It  is  not  possible  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment entrenched  behind  20  years  of  tenure 
and  an  annual  expense  account  of  $70,000.- 
OOO.OOO  without  an  almost  complete  reversal 
of  public  opinion.  But  public  wrath,  now 
simmering,  will  finally  boil  over,  perhaps  In 
1953. 


Middle  East  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  16.  1951  • 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  30, 
1951.  is  most  aproixM.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  read  it  carefully: 
Middle  East  Am — ^A  Pixa  fob  Un'TTed  States 

Assistance   to   Isbael   and   Arab   States 

To  the  Seic  York  Herald  Tribune: 

We.  like  sfj  many  Americans,  are  much 
concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  mutual- 
security  program  now  being  considered  by 
Coi  gress.  It  seems  self-evident  that  this  is 
America's  best  weapon  for  the  strengthening 
of  freedom  everywhere,  and  nowhere  more 
so  than  in  the  strategic  and  problematic  area 
of  the  Middle  East.  We  wish,  therefore,  to 
plead  here  for  enlighterunent  and  generous 
support  of  the  aid  to  Israel,  the  Arab  states 
and  the  Arab  refugees,  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration's mutual -security  program. 

The  new  Israel  is  being  built  on  a  basis 
that  Is  sound  from  the  social,  economic,  and 
ethical  points  of  view.  It  is  mature  enough 
in  Its  political  understanding  to  be  free  from 
the  irrational  xenophobia  that  Is  one  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  unrest  throughout  the 
Middle  East,  It  Is  we  are  convinced  a 
natural  ally  of  the  free  nations  to  whose  se- 
curity in  the  threatened  Middle  East  It  can 
contribute  in  no  small  measure  by  means 
of  its  uniquely  high  standard  of  technologi- 
cal skill  and  Its  trained  and  hardened  youth. 
American  aid  to  Israel  seems  to  ua 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  our 
entire  foreign-assistance  program  In  recent 
years.  Israel  Is  a  young  and  promising  de- 
mocracy: It  needs  and  deserves  our  help  and 
will  richly  recompense  us.  But  our  help  la 
needed  with  special  urgency,  because  of  tha 
vast,  himoanltarian  task  Israel  has  taken 
upon  itMli  In  absorbing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  refugees  from  Europe  and 
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«ht  MMdlt  lut.  Wttn  »  well-aaUbllBhed 
•eoaoiay  couid  not  ewUy  wltb«t*cd  the  im- 
paet  of  Xhim  suilCteD  •Jcpazuioo.  Icrsel,  for 
•U  lU  preaent  dlAcultlM,  to*  In  Uic  put 
proTfed  lu  KtalUty  to  make  iwlft  ecoDomlc 
•djustmcnti.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
•Qin  flnally  uatgned  to  it  «hould  be  rully 
eonunenxurate  with  tta  great  needs  tnd  great 
potent LaUtlH.  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
Um  McCormack -Martin  and  Douglai-Tafi 
bllla  to  authcrtze  a  $150,000,000  grant  in 
aid  to  laraeL 

It  ieema  to  lu  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
yaritetick  of  great  need  be  appiled.  aa  well. 
to  the  grant*  to  be  aaatgned  to  the  Arab 
eounule*  and  the  reaettlement  of  the  Pales- 
tine Arab  refugees.  The  sensitive  and 
trouoled  area  of  the  Arab  lands  needs  iargp- 
•cale  Irrigation  and  reconstruction  prograrrus 
vhich  alone  can  raise  the  sundard  of  llvii!,? 
of  their  depressed  masses  and  insure  .stabllry 
and   peaceful   development. 

As  the  Clapp  Comnils&ion  has  pcnnted  o.i:. 
the  solution  of  the  Palestine  Arab  refucee 
problem  can  best  lae  worked  out  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  execution  cf  needed  public- 
works  projects  m  the  Arab  countries.  We 
have  been  deeply  moved  by  the  plight  of  tne 
refugees  which  .iiost  of  us  have  seen  and 
studied  at  first  hand  and  which  seems  to  us 
particularly  uaglc  because  It  need  not  have 
been,  and  waa  not  desired  nor  caused  by  the 
new  Stale  of  Israel.  The  passage  of  time 
and  the  changes  it  has  effected,  has  nrade 
repatriation  of  the  refugees  so  difficult  that 
It  Is  almost  Impoasible  and  far  from  desir- 
able. We  bellev,'  with  the  United  Nations 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palesime  that 
"having  the  best  Interests  cf  the  refugees 
themselves  In  mind,"  we  must  concentrate 
on  the  reeettlement  of  the  refugees  In  the 
Arab  countries.  We  cannot  overemphasize 
bow  great  a  contribution  to  Middle  Ea^t 
peac*  and  stability  will  t>e  made  by  success- 
ful settlement  akmg  these  lines. 

Dr.  HxHBT  A    Atkinson. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dante.  A.   Polinc 
•  Dr.  SAumo.  Out  Inman. 

Dr.  Caxi.  HniLAHN  Voss. 
Tout,  July  27.  1951. 


■t  M  General  MacArtknr's  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OOBBOM 

IM  THB  8SNATE  OP  THX  nNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
munimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoto  a  letter  from 
nton  Atwater  entiUed  "Tactics  and 
Reasoning  Questioned. "  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  TUnes.  dated  July  28.  1931. 
omunentlng  on '  General  MacArthur's 
Boston  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  1  ter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re  oid. 
as  follows: 

TacncB  and  RsasoMiMa  Qumt.jnsb 


To  tlM  EBrroo  or  tbs  Nxw  Tokk  Tnos : 

Tour  •dltCTtei  of  July  n  clearly  pointed 
out  sooM  of  the  tnoonslstcnctss  In  Oeneral 
MseArthur^  recent  speech  at  Boston.  It  Is 
to  natm  tint  Oeoerai  MacArthur. 
potraye  hlmeelf  ■•  a  symbol  of  truth 
amtt  li>lo^iH|.  resorted  In  this  speech  to  the 
d  balf-tmtlie  in  order  to  support 
snd  tflecredtt  hU  crttlce. 
lor  (sample,  that  one  of  the  rca- 
hia  readlncea  "to 
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meet  the  enemy  commander  nt  any  tlm*-  to 
discuss  acceptable  terms  nf  a  ceasP-ft:»  ar- 
rangement '■  "YM."  he  added,  '"f  t  this  pro- 
poeal  I  was  relieved  of  my  c-mmaiid  bv  ri;e 
same  authorities  who  since  havp  rprclved  - 1 
enthusiastically  the  identical  prop.  .•*al  -*he;i 
made  by  the  Soviet  Government   • 

Tills  is  only  half  the  tri;f.T  The  fuU  st.  -y 
Indicates  that  it  wa.s  not  pr'.maiily  his  c:!.t 
to  discuss  ceiise-flif  arrar.trpments  with  the 
enemy  ccmmander  to  w-.i.-h  'he  Washing- 
ton auth.^r;tles  i:b.!ected  but  rather  the  tim- 
ing of  hii^  m»"*.Sfi2'?  and  'he  inclusion  In  it 
nf  :\n  implied  'hreat  that  the  United  Na- 
tions migh'  chanie  Us  previous  policy  .ind 
carrv  the  war  t.j  'h*>  'errltory  of  Red  China 
It. self 

Genera!  Mic^rrhnr  Also  distorts  the  facts 
when  he  -av<  "h.it  the  ^ame  Washington  au- 
th'-^rries  wh.-  d;:.r!i!.'--'-'d  hmi  have  now  re- 
cei-ed  enth'.i.sirt.if.c.Al^v  rhe  cea.se-flre  pro- 
p'xsal  of  the  Sovie*  Orvern.T'.ent.  The  record 
sh.  ws  that  rhe  U!.:*«-(|  N..-:  ns  has  made  re- 
pealed effort.^  .siii..'e  J\i:.e  '.950  to  siecure  a 
cea.-e-ftre  in  K-rea  Particularly  after  'he 
Chinese  Cnmmunists  entered  the  war  were 
strer.U'  js    tveinpts  made  in  this  direction. 

TT-e  prop-  sal  tnr  cease-flre  talks  made  by 
the  S<:  Viet  Government  m  Jime  23  and  sub- 
seq'jenMv  concurred  '.r.  bv  C.rnmunlst  China 
ar.d  N'lir'h  Kore.i  rmired  lU  reference  to 
position  bv  the  Commiriists  which  revived 
some  ei:thusia.sm  In  Wiv.-h.netnn  and  paved 
the  way  ffr  the  current  nee  tiatlons  at  Kae- 
sont  Instead,  therefore,  -f  American  policy 
following  the  Soviet  line  as  General  Mac- 
Arthur  implied,  it  w'  uld  =>'frt-.  that  Soviet 
policy  had  c- me  .ir  und  tit  '.e  i>-  part  way 
to  the  .American  Ur.e 

Whatever  .Tierit.s  there  in.'v  i^e  to  General 
MacArthur's  argument.'?  :;e  .aiinot  help  but 
que'^ti:  n  them  ser'.DUsly  becau-c  of  the  tac- 
tics and  methods  oi  re -sonlng  which  he  em- 
ploys. 

ElTON   ATWATiai. 

As^oriate  Pro'eisor  of  Politxcal  Sci- 
e'lrr,  th.e  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
leg'' 
Statt  CoLiECE.  Pa  ,  ./u.v  -S    liSl. 


Shopping  for  Defense 


General  Oruenther  said  the  result  would 
be  necessarily  to  reduce  by  one-fourth  the 
number  of  army  divisions  and  air  squadrons 
which  are  expected  to  be  readied  by  Euro- 
pean nations  as  their  part  of  the  mutual  aid 
^r  >«ram  by  late  1952. 

The  Senator  calculated  from  announced 
erals  that  this  would  mean  a  loss  In  poten- 
tial armed  manpower  of  14  divisions  and 
rr.jm  1.1  to  20  air  squadrons. 

This  poses  very  squarely  the  decision  that 
Is  before  Congress  Do  the  proponent.-;  of 
the  approx:mate  »4.000, 000.000  cut  believe 
(111  that  with  that  «um  they  can  create  and 
equip  more  than  an  equivalent  of  American 
Army  divisions  and  atr  (groups,  (b)  that  by 
r'^tamlng  that  .sum  m  the  .American  economy 
thev  can  Increa.'^e  Its  mllit.'\ry  production  po- 
te:r..^Hl  In  more  than  equivalent  ratio,  or  (c) 
that  rt  1?  .=  lmp!y  not  necessary  to  go  that  far 
m  defense  preparation  against  Communist 
imperialism? 

The  la.'t  hypothesis  .scarcely  requires  areu- 
ment. 

If  conserving  economic  potential  is  the 
considers* im.  twi  points  should  be  remem- 
bered; Ui  It  takes  a  Ion*;  time.  perhai?s 
more  time  than  a  single-handed  America 
would  have,  to  convert  from  civilian  to  d*^- 
fense  production.  (2)  To  surrender  West- 
ern Europe  would  be  to  give  to  the  Soviets 
steel  production  and  other  industrial  capac- 
ity very  much  greater  than  their  own. 

If  the  choice  is  between  military  coopcra- 
Ti-jn  and  "going  It  alone,"  Americans  may 
rem.ember  how  their  own  v.ist  Federal  aid 
huhway  system  has  been  built— on  a  match- 
ma  basis.  States  poi^llng  their  resources  with 
thu.sc  of  the  National  Government.  Surely 
it  would  seem  that  $4,000,000,OCO  will  buy 
mere  defen.se  if  matched,  as  is  intended,  with 
European  n.at^riel  and  manpower  than  it 
will  buy  otherwise. 

Murei^ver.  European  sentiment  at  this  time 
has  been  built  up,  partly  by  American  ap- 
peals, to  a  wlilingness  to  Join  in  a  major 
rearmament  effort  for  defense  of  the  free 
wurld.  If  the  United  States  now  backs  away 
from  the  response  to  its  own  urgings.  the 
effect  will  be  what  General  Gruenther  calls 
"a  severe  crisis  in  confidence'  and  an  under- 
cutting (.if  the  effort  to  evoke  fuil-scale  eiTorts 
from  Western  Europe  in  Its  own  defense. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIfORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  DOYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unci  r 
unanimous  ccn.>ent  heretofore  '.:r.i:ited, 
Therewith  introduce  for  the  atlcntion  of 
yourself  and  my  oiher  distinguished  col- 
ieaijues  an  editorial  which  appeared  m 
the  Christian  Science  Moniior  of  July 
30,  1951.     It  follows: 

Suoppt.N'G   FOB   DrrrjJsr 

Senator  Lodge  of  Ma.s.saihusetts  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Set^ate  an  '.i.t'.'re.-iilng  series  of 
questions  and  answers  between  himself  and 
Li  Gen  Alfred  M  Gruen'her.  chief  of  staff 
to  General  Eisenhower  m  the  Supreme  Heiid- 
quarters.  Allied  Powers  In  Europe  The  ques- 
tions relate  to  the  effect  .  i  ;,'•  -i.sible  reduc- 
tions In  the  military  aid  t  »  uther  N-rrn 
Atlantic  Pact  countries,  now  pending  );* :  ro 
the  Senate. 

One  proposal  ha,*  been  to  cut  m  half  the 
M.500,000.000  requested  by  the  adm.nistr.i- 
tlon  for  military  and  economic  as.si.st  <;  re 
abroad  or  to  spread  it  over  2  year.s  in.*tead 
of  one.  Senator  Lodgi:  asked  what  changes 
this  would  catise  in  the  rate  of  Eur' jHan 
rearmament. 


World   Govetument   Opposed   by   Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Mkkigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s. 
I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  by  the  Les?lslature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  which  it  is  on  record 
as  opposing  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence the  idea  of  a  world  government. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  31 
Concurrent   resolution   In  opposition   to 

world  government 
Whereas  world  Kovemment,  so-called.  Is 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  certain  persons 
and  groups  In  this  country  who  seek,  under 
the  guise  of  peace,  to  subjugate  this  coun- 
try to  the  rule  of  a  world  government  which 
would  be  operated  by  representatives  cf  na- 
tions  whose   theories   and   practice   of   gov- 


ernment are  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
freedoms  which  have  been  the  foundation 
upon  which  this  country  has  grown  great; 
and 

Whereas  world  government  would  mean 
that  our  freedoms  would  be  out-voted  5  to 
1  by  the  dictators  of  the  slave  states;  and 

Whereas  under  world  government  the 
American  people  would  surrender  their  own 
sovereignty  irrevocably  and  would  no  longer 
be  perm.itted  to  write  their  own  laws;   and 

Whereas  through  the  past  150  years  this 
country  has  grown  Into  a  great  nation  be- 
cause of  the  idea  of  Individual  freedom  and 
Initiative  and  because  of  that  success  has 
proven  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  the  two 
World  Wars  have  been  won  against  the  two 
dictators  and  would-be  world  conquerors; 
and 

Whereas  this  country  has  demonstrated 
that  it  cannot  be  enslaved  by  force,  the  will- 
ing adherents  of  a  world  government  idea 
(in  pursuit  of  a  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  of  peace  at 
any  cost)  have  become  tools  In  the  hands  ol 
those  who  wish  to  conquer  this  great  NaMon 
by  other  means;  and 

Whereas  this  country  has  demonstrated  In 
four  great  wars  that  Individual  liberty  and 
freedom  are  worth  any  sacrifice;  and 

Whereas  all  the  great  patriotic  organiza- 
tions of  this  country  are  opposed  to  the 
movement:  Now,  therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  .senate  cxjncurring ) ,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  In  opposition 
to  the  movement  for  world  government  as 
being  Intended  to  reduce  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  to  the  slavery  of  the  state-domi- 
nated nations  behind  the  Iron  curtain  and 
the  destruction  of  all  the  ideas  of  freedom  of 
the  individual  upon  which  this  country  has 
become  a  great  nation;  and  be  it  further 

i?rsoi'rcd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  del- 
egation in  Congress  and  to  the  legislature 
of  each  State. 


Faltering  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  RtlMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi2*TATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude an  interesting  and  penetrating  edi- 
torial from  the  Stockton  Record,  pub- 
lished in  Stockton.  Calif.  This  paper 
has  a  long  record  of  constructive  leader- 
ship in  its  field.  Also,  it  is  a  paper  that 
is  not  a  partisan  publication.  Its  owner, 
Irving  Martin,  has  been  a  leader  in  pro- 
gressive political  matters  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  editorial,  unwittingly  per- 
haps, states  some  of  the  very  questions 
Congressmen  are  asking  themselves. 
That  is,  why  have  controls  not  been  in- 
voked before?  Shortly  after  the  Korean 
attack  the  matter  came  before  Congress. 
Congres-sman  Kunkel,  of  Pennsylvania, 
sought  in  1950,  when  the  economic  con- 
trol bill  was  before  the  House,  to  have 
enacted  something  similar  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Baruch.  The  administra- 
tion beat  that  amendment  down.  How- 
ever, a  controls  law  was  passed  and,  as 
everyone  knows  who  reads  the  papers, 
nothing  very  effective  was  done  for 
months  and  months.  Up  to  this  moment 
the  organization  provided  for  still  seems 
to  be  uncertain  as  to   what  it   really 


wishes  to  do.  I  have  talked  to  several 
gentlemen  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence,  who  are  personal  friends  and 
who  have  been  called  here  as  advisers  to 
the  Price  Administrator.  They  have  told 
me  that  up  to  date  they  find  very  little 
utilization  of  their  talents.  They  also 
find  that  their  suggestions,  based  on  a 
lifetime  of  effort  and  experience  in  the 
business  world,  are  not  given  much  at- 
tention. This  editorial  analyzed  the  sit- 
uation about  as  well  as  any  I  have  seen. 
I  think  it  indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion, up  to  a  few  months  ago,  was  only 
half-heartedly  supporting  the  controls 
program. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  belief  of  many 
conscientious  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  admin- 
istration has  not  tackled  the  real  causes 
of  inflation.  High  prices  are  merely 
evidence  of  inflation.  Price  ceilings 
only  temporarily  stop  the  inflation  at 
the  prices  on  the  items  where  there  is  a 
ceiling.  Other  steps  which  could  be 
taken  to  strike  directly  at  the  present 
serious  inflationary  trend  would  be  far 
more  effective.  The  rift  between  the 
President  and  some  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  prevented  that 
agency  from  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
control  inflation.  When  one  realizes 
that  over  the  past  few  years  the  life  in- 
surance policies  outstanding  have  been 
estimated,  by  economic  and  research  ex- 
perts, as  having  been  depreciated  in 
their  purchasing  power  up  to  about 
$100,000.000,000 — the  estimates  vary  be- 
tween $80,000,000,000  and  $140.000.- 
000.000 — one  can  readily  understand 
why  we  should  take  effective  steps  to 
halt  inflation. 
Following  is  the  editorial: 

Faltering  Leadebship 
In  his  midyear  economic  report  to  Con- 
gress Monday.  President  Truman  called  for 
a  blood-sweat -and-tears  program  to  bolster 
American  defenses  against  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  setting  had  more  of  the  dra- 
matic urgency  of  Winston  Churchill's  1940 
appeal,  but  the  hard  facts  that  prompted  Mr. 
Truman's  words  menace  the  United  States 
no  less  than  hard  facta  menaced  Britain  In 
1940.  The  danger  is  that  the  facts  will  not 
get  the  attention  they  deserve. 

In  his  economic  message,  the  President 
displayed  his  two  best  traits — courage  and 
tenacity.  But  his  very  demands  for  sup- 
port also  showed  how  deeply  he  laclcs  vision 
and  leadership.  The  Presidential  message 
warned  repeatedly  of  our  present  Inadequa- 
cies. Output  of  planes  and  tanks  Is  lagging, 
Mr.  Truman  said.  The  Armed  Forces  must 
go  up  through  the  present  3.500,000-man 
celling.  Stiff  taxes  and  controls  must  be 
imposed  to  offset  a  widening  inflationary 
gap.  Further  civilian  belt-tightening  Is  In 
prospect,  he  added. 

Yet  a  balky  Congress  Is  threatening  to 
block  these  new  Presidential  demands. 
Many  similar  ones  already  have  been 
pigeonholed.  Senators  and  Representatives 
Just  do  not  trust  Truman  leadership.  The 
reason : 

Speaking  plainly.  South  Korea  was  not  In- 
vaded Simday  It  was  Invaded  13  months 
ago.  Quick  mobJiization.  stepped-up  pro- 
duction, and  rigid  economic  controls  were 
urged  by  many  last  July.  Why  is  Mr.  Tru- 
man asking  for  them  this  week  ? 

Much  of  the  responsibility  belongs  with 
the  President  and  his  advisers.  Convinced 
that  the  Korean  poUce  action  was  a  local 
affair  and  that  greater  defense  efforts  would 
upset  political  applecarts,  they  sent  word: 


"Walt  until  after  the  November  elections." 
Congress  was  told  things  were  not  serious 
yet.  Not  until  the  Chinese  attacked  did  the 
true  significance  of  Korea  appear  to  the 
Boft-peddlers. 

By  then  the  opportunity  for  leadership 
had  been  lost.  The  public  was  confused. 
The  President's  own  party,  riven  with  ven- 
dettas, refused  to  respond.  Senator  Taft 
and  his  supporters  got  their  foot  in  the  door. 
Now,  despite  all  Mr.  Truman's  seal,  he  has  a 
tough  selling  Job  to  do,  and  tho  cost  of  delay 
will  come  high. 


Land  of  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EWIANUEL  CELLER 

or  NrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  business  and 
finance  section  of  the  July  23  issue  of 
Time  magazine  subheaded  "The  gen- 
eral." 

In  the  article  we  find  the  sterling  ex- 
ample of  these  United  States  as  a  land 
of  opportunity.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Gen.  David  Samoff. 
president  of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
The  story  of  his  life  contains  all  the 
classic  ingredients  of  a  success  story. 
Where  there  are  brains.  Imagination,  de- 
termination, the  United  States  will  give 
room  for  their  development. 

The  amazing  scope  of  mind  of  General 
Sarnoff  together  with  his  vitality  have 
enriched  our  coimtry  and  added  mate- 
rially to  its  progress.  If  General  Samoff 
has  received  his  rewards,  the  benefits 
flowing  to  the  United  States  therefrom 
are  immeasurable. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
The  Genoial 

The  public  scored  David  Samofl's  Radio 
Corp.  of  America  with  a  lost  round  last  year 
In  the  great  color  TV  fight  with  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System.  Samoft  did  not  stay 
down.  Last  week  he  showed  the  television 
indiistry  a  new  tube  that  receives  clear,  true 
color,  and  he  showed  the  public  that  RCA's 
color  system  can  do  what  CBS's  cannot; 
color  programs  broadcast  by  RCA  can  be 
received  In  black  and  white  on  present  seu 
without  any  change.  It  looked  as  Lf  radio's 
miracle  man  had  not  nin  out  of  miracles. 

For  months.  Wall  Street  speculators  have 
been  betting  on  Sarnoff.  So  far  this  year, 
RCA  stock  has  risen  from  16^4  to  21  Vi.  CBS 
fallen  from  33  to  25ia-  Th**  trend  Is  the 
more  remarkable  because  6  months  ago  RCA 
was  apparently  caught  flat-footed  ^hea 
the  Federal  Communications  Con- mission  de- 
cided to  licen-se  the  CBS  "w  ilrlmg  disc" 
system  for  commercial  broadcasting.  RCA 
promised  a  much  better  system,  one  that  ex- 
isting TV  sets  would  receive  in  black  and 
white  (unlike  the  CBS  method)  without  any 
change  in  the  sets.  But  the  color  RCA 
showed  FCC  last  fall  was  mushy  and  CBS's 
was  clear.    FCC  decided  not  to  wait. 

Even  then,  old  radiomen  kept  their  eyes 
on  Samoff.  He  is  the  man  who  put  radio 
in  the  home — and  never  forgets  it  for  a 
waking  moment.  He  is  boes  of  RCA  with 
Its  52.000  employees  (including  those  of  the 
238-station  NBC  radio  and  television  net- 
work),  of   IS   manufacturing   planta  ^bictt 
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turn  oat  mmioiu  ot  mdnos.  TV  mU  uid 
hundrtda  at  (UOwcnt  •lectraolc  gadfcto.  of 
•  nmtth  ■«•&  vtaieli  f«v  in  and  resr  out 
<|«««lov«  a«w  wonder*.  Would  Samoff.  who 
boMta  tbat  be  ««■  bean  atwut  tbc  mum  ttme 
tlut  tte  etaetran  wme  dlaeoTcr*d  (ee  U  tbey 
««•  eoBelxiv  twins),  eltov  htmewlf  to  be 
beeted  tn  tbe  neat  freet  edranoe  at  ttie  In- 
dustry ttaftt  he  bAd  led  for  two  decades? 
Tboa*  wbo  knew  aamoCs  vast  abUlty — and 
bis  vast  prtd*— tboogbt  not.  They  Usteoed 
whsa.  eoldly  eytnc  tbe  PCC  decision,  be  said : 
"We  may  have  lost  tbe  batUe.  but  well  win 
tbe  war." 

saacrr  wuvoir 
To  cat  tbe  weapon  be  needed,  Sarnoff 
prodded  RCA.  not  a  nimble  crcanizatlon. 
Into  an  »--"«wg  burst  at  speed  to  Improve 
Its  color  system.  Last  week.  In  bis  Radio 
City  Bibltrttlon  Hail.  Sarroff  put  cc  a 
demonstratlMi  for  some  300  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon  tey  fis.  wbo  saw  a  ao-mlnute  pro- 
gram starrtaf  Ranette  Fabray  and  Singer 
Tma  Sumac  on  RCA's  new  color  tubes,  (la 
BCA%  sys<*itt.  Um  eolor-tel«Tlalon  camera 
tarsaka  a  picture  down  into  tiiree  colors  { red. 
green,  and  blue).  Tbeee  color  Impulsee  are 
broadaaat.  picked  up  by  a  television  receiver 
drcuit,  which  sete  oB  three  electronic  "guns" 
((MM  for  each  color)  inside  the  picture  tube. 
Thsy  pro|set  the  picture  on  the  face  of  tbe 
tube  so  faaC  (1 JOO  timea  a  minute)  that  tbe 
tlifaa  finlfs  ptetorea  bland  into  a  single  all- 
ootar  ona.)  Tbara  was  no  blurrtng  or  run- 
ning of  colors,  even  in  tbe  fastest  movement, 
e.  §..  a  pair  at  performing  loeehtrds  flapping 
th^r  wtnga.  Aa  a  show  t<q>pcr,  an  RCA 
mobOs  snit  focused  on  a  swimming  pool 
near  Haw  Tork  where  a  troupe  of  swimmers 
and  divars  parformad.  Tbe  outdoor  telecast. 
whle^  BGA  aiplainad  could  Just  as  well  be  a 
fooCiaB  game  or  boadng  match,  came 
thravgh  akaoat  aa  dearly  as  the  studio  show. 
WHltta  a  months,  BCA  will  start  putting 
oa  1*— **— '  putaUe  color  demonstrations  on 
100  raealTers  which  wlU  be  moved  from  city 
to  tktf  aU  o*«r  the  United  Stataa.  By  broad- 
tts  color  show  last  waft  <m  Ita  regu- 
ehannal.  BCA  also  showed  TV  set  owners 
that  ttai  sfrtsm  ia  eooipatible.  l.  e .  it  could 
raoitfa  tha  broadeaato  ba  black  and  white. 
(■OA  ea»  ateo  oonvart  erlsting  sets  to  color.) 
n*  saw  tobm'*  parformanee  was  so  Impres- 
stva  that  such  TV  competitors  as  Allen  B. 
DoliOBt,  who  has  opposed  any  form  of  color 
vp  tin  BOW,  changed  tbeir  minds.  Said  Du- 
liOBt:  "Tbe  BCA  picture  was  good  enough 
to  iMCt  fleaiBarclal  programs  immediately.'* 
la  far  mora  cautlotia.  Be  says: 
color  tstovtaloa  on  a  big  basis 
la  sMB  a  to  t  years  away.  Matarlal  shortage. 
IVA  wK  hacks  on  TV  prodxaction.  and  de- 
fMBi  crtfOTB  wlU  daUy  It.  On  top  <tf  that,  it 
tHS  taka  a  kmg  ttme  to  gat  the  boga  out  of 
1  production  of  the  oolor  tube." 

TV  man  thinks  that  Bamoff's  5 

ia  too  long.    One  Mg  reaaon  Is  that 

POO  made  its  dedston  last  fall.  TV  set 

almoat  aiHldly  against  tbe  CBS 

M  titty  ware  up  to  their  ears 
la  orttsra  and  wanted  to  make  no  changes 
that  ml^t  upast  salea.  Now,  TV  manufsc- 
twa  aia  up  to  their  ears  in  unsold  sets,  sre 
mora  Ukaly  to  grab  at  RCA's  syatsm,  which 
thaf  think  will  get  euateaars  buytne  again. 
RCA  haa  already  gtfmn  mantifaetarers  the 
hhisprlBti  of  Its  color  system,  to  make  sets 
(oa  a  royalty  baala)— If  POC  glvea  tbs  go- 


Whatavar  tschnloal  or  huraaueratic  dif- 
fieoltlaa  may  lla  ahead  of  RCA's  color  system. 
It  WM  dear  fn»n  laat  wadt's  domoDstration 
that  Saraaff  was  ftgnting  hla  way  out  at  a 

UMIghflpOt. 

than  W  of  hla  to  yaars.  SaraoS 
dolac  juat  that.  Drtvlat  thioogh 
to  hta  habtt.  fel»  Jof .  hla  Mttar 
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Is  power.    Says  a  deputy;  "There  I.s  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  be  la  the  god  over  here.' 

THK  HERMrTACS 

American  buBinesa  biography  abounds  In 
up-from-the-bottom  stories;  few  are  quite 
so  dramatic  and  revealing  as  Sarnoff's.  O*  ea 
D.  Young  said  that  Sarnoff  had  lived  "the 
most  amazing  romance  of  its  kmd  on  record  ' 
Horatio  Alger  hlmseif  could  hardly  have  d'.  ne 
It  In  one  book;  he  would  have  needed  Adrilt 
In  New  Tork.  Nelson  the  Newsboy,  The  Te:e- 
grapb  Boy  and  Joe's  Luck  or  .Mways  Wide 
Awake. 

Sarnoff  wa«  born  In  1891.  eldest  sen  nf  a 
poverty-stricken  family  In  the  tiny  ipop  200  i 
Jevrlab  community  of  UzUan,  In  Russia  s 
province  of  Minsk  His  father,  who  came  uf 
a  trading  family,  wanted  him  to  become  a 
trader.  His  mother,  who  came  of  a  U  ng 
line  of  rabbis,  insisted  that  he  become  a 
scholar.  Sarnoff  remembers  that  In  the 
world  of  his  childhood,  prestige  was  based 
not  on  money  but  en  "the  possession  uf 
knowledge. " 

When  David  was  four,  the  dispute  over 
bis  future  ended:  his  father  departed  aU  ne 
for  America.  His  mother,  a  stronu-wllled 
woman,  promptly  packed  David  off  U;  her 
uncle,  a  rabbi  who  lived  in  a  hermitage  Ui 
Korma,  about  150  miles  east  of  Minsk.  For 
about  5  years  David  stayed  there,  the  only 
boy  In  tbe  hermitage,  up  at  6  to  begin  his 
studies  of  the  Talmud  that  la.sted  until  9 
at  night.  He  was  lonely  and  he  remembers 
tboee  strange  years  wlih  bitterness  The 
greybeards  In  the  hermitage  did  not  teach 
him  to  count  But  those  years  trained  his 
meniory  (2.000  words  of  the  Talmud  a  d.iy) 
and  his  reasoning  powers  He  wa^  set  simple 
ethical  problems  to  work  out.  Sample  If 
you  saw  an  article  lying  in  the  street,  wii.it 
rights  would  you  have  to  if" 

This  tutelage  ended  when  David  v.a.s  9'i. 
His  father  In  America  sent  for  his  family. 
David,  his  mother  and  a  brother  tonk  a 
ship  at  Libau,  Latvia.  'T  had  never  even 
seen  a  picture  of  a  ship. "  says  David.  His 
mother,  afraid  of  forbidden  food  on  the  ship. 
bad  cooked,  according  to  strict  crttud.x 
rules,  a  great  hamper  of  bread,  cakes,  and 
pickled  meats.  She  explained  that  these 
were  to  be  their  only  food  on  the  voyage. 
David  saw  the  food  hamper  belns  lowered 
Into  the  hold.  Afraid  that  It  would  be  lost 
and  he  would  starve,  he  dived  after  It  into 
the  hold,  dropped  50  feet,  scrambled  about 
until  be  found  the  hamper  and  was  rescued 
by  a  seaman.  A  sailor  who  spoke  Rus.'^ian 
told  htm;  "You'll  do  all  right  in  America." 

He  had  to.  When  the  Sarnoffs  arrived  in 
New  Tork,  tbey  fotind  the  father  broken  in 
bealtb.  Ten-year-old  David,  who  ci-uld  not 
speak  En^lah,  became  the  chief  breadwin- 
ner fox  the  family,  which  soon  included  two 
more  babies.  At  4  In  the  morning  he  left 
tbe  family  room  on  the  lower  East  Side  to 
deliver  the  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  raji  er- 
rands for  a  butcher  before  going  to  schorl. 
He  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  news- 
stand, sold  papers  after  school  until  late  at 
nlgtat.  David,  who  had  a  fine  soprano  vice. 
also  earned  fl.SO  a  week  singing  in  the  syna- 
gogue.  At  IS,  on  the  day  before  he  was  to 
get  9100  for  singing  during  the  Jewuh  holy 
days,  bis  voice  began  to  change.  It  was  a 
dlaaster.  He  bad  to  quit  grammar  sthoHi  to 
look  for  a  full-time  job. 

INCU>CNT/UJ.T   ME 

Be  found  one  (at  tS  a  week)  as  an  <  fflce 
boy,  saved  11.50  to  buy  a  telegraph  key.  and 
taught  himself  the  Morse  code  Sixin  he 
talked  himself  Into  an  office  job  with  Ameri- 
can Marconi,  tbe  United  States  subsidiary 
of  Marconi's  British-owned  company  The 
magic  of  wireless  captured  the  boy's  imnkji- 
natlon:  so  did  tbe  personality  of  Marconi. 
*7  oarrMl  his  bag.  delivered  candy  and  flow- 
ars  to  his  girl  friends.  I  admired  the  sim- 
plicity of  bis  approach  to  problems." 


Vp  to  this  point.  David  had  merely  re- 
ached with  extraordinary  energy  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  him.  Luck  put 
h:ni  i:.t.j  the  communications  business,  but 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  next  step  What 
he  did  next  may  have  stemmed  from  the 
tr.iining  in  the  lonely  years  In  the  hermi- 
tage at  Korma;  he  sat  down  and  thought  out 
the  path  to  his  future.  He  noted  that  the 
company's  wireless  operators  knew  nothin? 
about  the  office  and  that  the  office  staff 
knew  nothing  about  wireless.  He  decided 
that,  as  the  business  grew.  It  would  need  a 
mrtn  who  knew  both. 

S«rnofl  got  his  first  operator's  Job  on  Nan- 
tticket  Island,  a  Job  so  lonely  that  few  oper- 
a*ors  wanted  it  ($70  a  month,  t40  home  to 
mother).  David  used  his  spare  time  to  study 
bo.ik.*  on  wireless  as  tirelessly  a.s  he  had  the 
Talmud.  Soon  his  expert  "fist"  could  send 
45  words  per  minute  steadily  for  8  hours — a 
pace  not  many  could  equal.  After  2  years 
there,  he  got  himself  transferred  to  Long 
Island,  at  a  f  10  cut  in  pay,  so  that  he  could 
go  to  night  schfX)l,  where  he  finished  a  3- 
year  electrical-engineering  cotirse  In  12 
months.  When  his  big  chance  came,  he  was 
ready  for  it.  He  was  an  operator  in  the  Mar- 
c  ni  wireless  station,  atop  John  Wanamaker's 
Manhattan  store,  on  the  night  of  April  14, 
1912.  when  he  picked  up  a  message  from 
steamship  Titanic  "Ran  Into  Iceberg.  Slnk- 
ine  fast."  For  3  days  and  nights,  the  Nation 
waited  breathlessly  while  Sarnoff.  going  with- 
out sleep,  provided  Its  only  news  of  the 
dl?r\ster  and  survivors.  President  Taft  or- 
dered all  other  stations  off  the  air  to  enable 
Operator  Sarnoff  to  catch  the  messages. 

Sarnoff  notes  that  the  Titanic  disaster 
Drought  radio  (and  Incidentally  mei  to 
the  front."  As  a  result  of  the  disaster, 
r  ligress  passed  a  law  requiring  every  ship 
\v:th  more  than  50  passengers  to  carry  wire- 
less. American  Marconi  set  up  a  school  to 
fill  the  3\idden  demand  for  operators;  Sar- 
nofT  became  an  instructor  at  the  school, 
rapidly  moved  up  the  ladder  to  commercial 
manager. 

THE  MUSIC  BOX 

In  1915  he  wrote  a  historic  memo  to  his 
b<)s.s.  Experiments  had  already  proved  that 
wireless  could  broadcast  speech  as  well  as 
signals,  but  since  anybody  could  "listen 
In"  on  such  messages,  the  wireless  compa- 
nies thought  tbe  lack  of  privacy  robbed 
radio-telephony  of  any  commercial  value. 
(  Reginald  Fessenden  had  made  such  a  broad- 
cu.st  In  190«.  when  wireless  operators  at  sea 
were  startled  to  pick  up  the  unearthly 
siunds  )  Sarnoff  realized  Its  possibilities. 
Ii.  hi.-*  memo,  he  propoeed  to  build  a  "Radio 
music  box  to  bring  music  Into  the  house  by 
wueless  Receiving  lectures  at  home  can  be 
made  perfectly  audible;  also  events  of  na- 
tional Importance  can  be  simultaneously  an- 
nounced and  received."  In  tbe  turmoil  of 
World   War  I.  Sarnoff's  memo  was  Ignored. 

At  war's  end.  the  United  States  determined 
to  end  the  British  wireless  monopoly.  At 
Government  urging,  General  Electrics  Vice 
President  Owen  D.  Young  got  G.  E,  Wes- 
tinghouse.  United  Fruit  and  A.  T.  &  T.  to  pool 
all  their  wireless  patents  and  jointly  organize 
RC.\.  It  took  over  American  Marconi — and 
Sarnoff  As  RCA's  chairman.  Young  was  so 
Impressed  with  Sarnoff's  vision  and  knowl- 
edge of  wireless  theory  and  practice  that  he  . 
made  him  general  manager. 

Sarnoff  dug  out  his  old  1915  memo  and 
tried  it  on  Young,  who  like  the  "music 
h<  x"  Idea.  But  RCA's  directors  were  will- 
ing to  risk  only  »2.000.  Sarnoff  gave  a  dem- 
onstration that  woke  them  up.  He  borrowed 
a  Navy  transmitter  and  helped  give  a  blow- 
by-blow  broadcast  of  the  1921  Dempsey- 
C'arpentler  world  cbamplonablp  fight.  It 
created  a  sensation;  about  200.000  amateur 
wireless  operators  and  others  with  home- 
made sets  beard  It,  and  spread  the  news  of  tba 
wonder  so  widely  that  the  public  clamored 
r  jr  sets.     RCA  quickly  developed  the  "music 
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box,"  and  both  GE  and  Westlnghouse  began 

making  it.  with  RCA  acting  as  wholesaler. 
Everyone  thought  that  Sarnoff  was  lool- 
IshlY  optimistic  when  he  predicted  that  175,- 
000.000  m  boxes  would  be  sold  within  3 
years.  Actual  sales:  $83,000,000.  David  Sar- 
noff. a  prophet  with  honor,  was  soon  radio's 
wonder  boy,  teeming  with  ideas.  Why  not, 
he  prop<.>6ed.  put  radios  and  phonographs 
in  a  single  cabinet,  save  space,  cut  costs  by 
using  the  same  loudspeakers.  Sales  of  such 
combinations  soared.  Why  not  start  a  radio 
network  to  improve  programs,  broaden  the 
market  for  sets''  At  Sarnoff's  urging.  RC.\ 
found  NBC  and  the  Red  Network.  Two 
months  later,  the  Blue  Network  was  added. 

CHANGING   THK   TUNE 

The  radio  field  was  being  invaded  by  so 
many  newcomers  that  Sarnoff  got  worried; 
he  thought  RCA  should  expand  into  other 
fields.  But  RCA's  profits  were  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  mushrooming  radio  business; 
there  was  little  left  for  the  kind  of  expan- 
sion he  had  in  mind.  So  Sarnoff  began  his 
famous  scries  of  expansions  without  cash; 
he  traded  RCA  products  ar^d  stock  for  the 
companies  he  wanted.  RCA  had  developed 
the  photophone.  a  device  for  talking  movies, 
and  traded  rights  to  it  to  Radio-AIbee- 
Orpheum  and  FPO  Productions,  Inc.  for  65 
percent  of  tbelr  stock.  Tbe  name  was 
changed  to  the  Radio-Kelth-Orpheum 
( RKO ) .  To  get  Into  the  manufacturing 
business  on  its  own.  Instead  of  remaining 
only  a  wholesaler  of  sets.  RCA  swung  an 
even  bigger  deal;  RCA  took  over  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  for  $150,000,000  worth  of  RCA 
preferred  and  common  stock,  a  price  that 
Wall  Street  thought  far  too  high.  RCA 
profits  continued  to  soar.  In  1929,  the  com- 
pany that  had  hesitated  to  spend  $2,000  on 
SamofTs  music  box  grossed  $176,500,000  as 
a  restilt  of  it,  netted  $15,800,000.  and  \fas  one 
of  the  sensations  of  the  big  bull  market. 

Radio  stock  went  soaring  from  $2.50  to 
$549  a  share,  was  split  and  resplit.  Insiders 
made  killings  In  radio  pools,  but  Sarnoff 
had  a  reputation  for  keeping  aloof  from 
such  shenanigans.  At  tbelr  height,  be  sailed 
to  Europe  to  help  Owen  Young  set  up  the 
Young  plan  for  German  reparations. 

When  Sarnoff  came  back  In  1930,  he  was 
elected  president  of  BCA  and  faced  tbe  de- 
pression. It  was  fcrcing  many  a  radiomaker 
to  the  wall,  but  Sarnoff  kept  on  driving 
ahead.  In  1932,  the  Department  of  Justice 
forced  GE  and  Westlnghouse  to  give  up  their 
61. 3  percent  control  of  RCA  (by  distribut- 
ing their  RCA  holdings  to  their  own  stock- 
holders). In  this  way  BCA  achieved  Inde- 
pendence, but  as  part  of  the  deal  Sarnoff 
also  had  to  pay  off  $17,900,000  that  RCA 
owed  its  parents.  He  did  It  partly  when  he 
turned  over  to  them  RCA's  new  skyscraper 
headquarters  In  Manhattan  (which  GE  still 
uses  for  its  executive  office),  partly  when 
GE  and  Westinghoxise  wiped  out  $8,900,000 
of  the  debt.  RCA  had  outgrown  the  build- 
ing. an>-way.  For  new  quarters,  RCA  took 
o\*er  the  biggest  building  In  Rockefeller 
Center  and  handed  out  100,000  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  as  part  of  tbe  deal. 

By  then,  tbe  depression  had  hit  bard 
enough  so  that  Sarnoff  decided  to  lighten 
ship.  He  started  selling  off  control  of  RKO 
and  later,  on  orders  of  FCC,  sold  the  Blue 
network  (It  became  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.).  In  RCA's  stock -swapping 
years,  it  paid  no  dividends.  The  first  one 
was  not  paid  until  1937,  nearly  20  years  after 
the  company  started.  Sarnoff  has  thought 
It  more  Important  to  plow  earnings  Into  re- 
search to  keep  up  with  tbe  electronic  world. 
And  profits  from  research  have  often  been 
a  long  time  acomlng, 

BBAVK   NKW  WOaU) 

Television  is  the  best  example.  In  1933, 
Dr.  Vladlmer  Zworykln.  Westlngbotjaes  Rus- 
sian born   wizard.  Invented  the  eye  of  tbe 


modem  TV  camera — tbe  Iconoscope,  and 
developed  tbe  kinescope.  Sarnoff  then  called 
television  a  dream  whoee  shadowy  outlines 
are  beginning  to  api;>ear  on  the  far  horizon, 
and  set  to  work  to  make  it  come  true.  In 
1928,  RCA  opened  an  experimental  TV  sta- 
tion in  New  York  and  during  the  next  20 
years  poured  $30,000,000  into  television.  At 
the  opening  of  New  York's  World  Fair  on 
April  30.  1939.  Sarnoff  made  the  first  United 
States  commercial  telecast  with  the  words: 
"Now  at  last  we  add  sight  to  sound 

But  even  so  it  was  not  until  after  World 
War  n  that  tbe  mass  production  of  TV  sets 
began. 

Out  of  RCA's  big  research  headqtiarters 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Zworykin  (who 
Joined  RCA  in  1929)  and  his  colleagues,  under 
Vice  President  C  B  Jolltffe.  brought  many 
other  startling  developments:  the  electron 
micrcr<x>pe.  the  infra-red  sniperscope  which 
enabled  World  War  II  Ol's  to  knock  off 
skulking  Japanese  troops  at  night,  shoran. 
for  accurate  blind-bombing  In  World  War 
II.  RCA  turned  out  an  estimated  $500,000,000 
worth  of  devices  for  tbe  Armed  Forces.  Now 
it  has  big  defense  orders,  many  for  products 
no  one  else  can  make. 

Sarnoff  Is  no  scientist,  yet  of  all  RCA's 
activities,  research  is  nearest  bis  heart  and 
he  Is  one  of  tbe  few  top  men  of  the  Industry 
who  can  talk  to  scientists  virttbln  an  inter- 
preter. And  research  represents  tomorrow, 
expansion,  new  success  which  David  Sarnoff, 
after  tbe  painfvO  insecurity  of  bis  early  life, 
still  seeks. 

coixacToas  rmis 

Modesty,  false  or  otherwise,  does  not  dis- 
guise Sarnoff's  power  and  success.  His  chill 
blue  eyes  shine  with  Impatient  energy,  his 
boyish,  scrubbed-pink  face  radiates  cocki- 
ness. All  5  feet  5  Inches  of  bis  bull-necked, 
bull-chested  figiffe  bristles  with  authority 
and  assurance.  He  dresses  with  conservative, 
expensive  elegance,  even  carries  a  gold 
frame  to  hold  matcbbooks. 

At  RCA  be  makes  all  the  top  decisions, 
is  brusque  with  slower-wltted  underlings. 
He  insists  that  eve.^  memo  to  blm  must 
be  nn  more  than  a  page,  but  allows  himself 
more  latitude,  has  written  memos  as  long 
as  30  pages.  A  collection  of  Iiis  better  memos, 
bound  In  gold-tooled  leather,  is  a  prized 
Sarnoff  possession. 

To  record  bis  accompllahments  m(xe  fully. 
Sarnoff  keeps  a  man  working  on  the  history 
of  RCA  and  bis  lUe  and  times  (unpublished. 
It  Is  now  In  Its  twelfth  volume ) .  He  is 
proud^t  of  the  fact  that  President  Roose- 
velt made  blm  a  brigadier  general  for  bis 
work  In  organizing  commiuiicatlons  for 
SHAEP.  and  he  wears  a  gold  ring  with 
SHAEF's  flaming  sword  Insignia.  He  likes 
to  be  called  General,  and  everybody  at  RCA 
does  so.  Even  his  wife  and  sons  Robert,  an 
NBC  vice  president,  Edward,  an  electric  ap- 
pliance distributor,  and  Thomas,  an  ABC  em- 
ployee, so  refer  to  him. 

Again  and  again,  be  makes  two  points 
about  bis  own  personality:  (1)  He  loves 
music,  (2)  he  does  not  love  money. 

In  the  teeth  cS  tbe  realities  of  commer- 
cial radio  and  TV,  tie  tries  sincerely  to  bang 
on  to  blB  dream  of  tbe  music  box.  SttmoB 
gets  much  of  tba  credit  for  tbe  fact  tiiat 
radio  has  helped  to  change  Amo-ica  from 
musical  illiteracy  to  a  nation  where  millions 
know  and  love  good  music.  SamofTs  origi- 
nal idea  was  that  makers  of  radio  sets  would 
sponsor  cultural  programs.  To  this  day  be 
has  little  knowledge  of  radio  advertising 
and  be  despises  cheap  radio  entertainment. 

SHAKPS   am)   IXATS 

SamofTs  closest  friends  are  from  tbe  mu- 
sical world.  Occasionally,  such  friends  as 
NBC  Music  DlrectfMr  Sam  Cbotzlnoff,  Jascba 
Helfetz,  Vladimir  Horowits,  etc.,  stage  elabo- 
rate costume  parties  at  SamofTs  home.  At 
a  stirprlse  party  for  Toacaninl,  tbe  maestro 
was  shown  to  tbe  sixth  floor  when  he  arrived. 


asked  if  he  had  a  reservation.  *ti!<  fhi»l!y 
led  into  what  sefmed  to  be  a  night  club  A 
blare  of  Jaia  assailed  the  conducttars  ears. 
Samoa  acted  as  ringmaster  In  a  ciicus  act 
whUe  Elza  Heiletz  Behrman.  sister  of  JaschA 
Heifetz  and  wife  of  Playwright  S  N  Behr- 
man. rode  u  make-believe  horse  T  <»canini 
sat  with  his  head  In  his  hands  ail  evening, 
would  not  look  at  the  show,  and  was  not 
amused. 

Last  year,  for  Sarnoff's  birthday,  the  group 
staged  a  satire  Chotzinoff.  impersonating 
Sarnoff,  sat  at  a  breakfast  table,  surrounded 
by  telephones,  talked  Into  ail  of  them  at 
once,  pounded  the  table,  chewed  up  cigiirs. 
S.irncff  was  amused. 

Sarnoff  likes  to  tell  people  that  he  is  not 
a  man  of  big  wealth.  Considering  that  be 
has  been  for  20  years  at  or  near  the  top 
of  an  expanding  industry,  this  is  a  seruya- 
tional  statement — and  people  wbo  ought  to 
know  believe  it.  He  baa  5,000  ahares  of 
RCA  stock  and  a  $200.000-a-year  salary 

His  home  life  is  as  elegantly  comfortable 
as  tbat  of  any  nonmllllonaire  in  tbe  world. 
The  Sarnoff  home  m  Manhattan  has  6  floors. 
SO  rooms.  2  patios,  a  barber  shop,  and  a  pro- 
jection room.  In  almost  every  room,  includ- 
ing the  servants',  are  radio  and  TV  sets,  with 
tuning  gadgets  concealed  among  tbe  ftir- 
nlsbiogs. 

This  manage  Is  preeided  over  by  bis 
FYencb-boTO  wife,  Lizette.  whom  be  met 
and  married  34  years  ago  in  tK*  ttrpng  Sar- 
noff explains  tlw  eourtsiiip:  "I  could  spaak 
no  Frendx.  She  could  apeak  no  Sngiiab.  So 
wtiat  else  could  we  doV 

MAJOa    WZAKKXSS 

Sarnoff's  lack  of  interest  in  some  of  tha 
commercial  aspects  of  rtdlo  may  account  for 
tbe  fact  tbat  RCA's  orUliant  reotml  in  re- 
search and  financing  has  not  been  equaled 
by  Its  sales  record— tmtll  recently.  The  man 
who  has  done  much  to  eliminate  tills  wenk. 
ness  is  Frank  H.  Polsom.  nne-time  vice  pres- 
ident of  Chicago's  Ooldblatt  Bros,  and  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  and  chief  of  tbe  procurement 
branch  of  tbe  Navy  during  World  War  n, 
wbo  Joined  RCA  Victor  in  1M4. 

As  RCA  chairman,  Sarnoff  lets  Prasldent 
F}lsom  handle  most  executive  details.  Pol- 
Bom  Is  thus  tbe  empire's  only  belr-upparent, 
but  at  A7,  lie  is  close  to  aamaff*s  own  aga. 
There  are  a  few  able  youngar  men  coming 
up,  but  I^A's  major  ■iialnsss  to  lack  of  a 
solid  second  echelon  of  younger  azecutlvaa. 
Its  size  often  makes  It  hard  for  RCA  to  turn 
fast  enotigb  to  cope  with  tbe  crack  team  of 
Paley  and  Prank  Stanton  at  smaller  CBS. 

SLOW    BT7T    STTKZ 

CBS  got  the  jump  on  RCA,  not  only  In 
color,  but  In  putting  on  tbe  market  3  years 
ago  tbe  slow- playing  record  tbat  revolu- 
tionized tbe  phorograpb  business.  Not  long 
after  tbat,  CBS  raided  NBC's  radio  shows, 
snatched  sway  such  top  stars  as  Jack  Benny, 
Amos  and  Andy.  At  tbe  time  NBC  lost  tbe 
stars:  It  looked  as  If  It  would  be  bard  hit. 
But  Sarnoff  has  a  way  of  coming  out  ahead 
despite  defeats.  After  the  rumpus  over  tbs 
long-playing  records  died  down,  biuiiness  for 
all  record  companies,  including  BCA.  picked 
up.  Thanks  to  tbe  astounding  spread  ot 
television,  tbs  network  i;as  hardif  misssrt  its 
radio  stars. 

To  Sarnoff,  these  were  all  skirmishes, 
nothing  to  scare  blm  from  his  plans  to  ex- 
pand RCA  into  new  territory.  He  Is  already 
itching  to  pat  RCA  into  tbe  electric -appli- 
ance business.  NBC  Into  the  movie  btistness 
(to  make  films  for  television),  and  Is  plan- 
ning a  "pay-as-you-iiear"  TV  system  which 
would  not  depend  on  telephones  ss  does 
Zenith  Radio  Corp.'s  system  (Time.  June  4). 
Above  all.  be  Is  confident  tbat  tbe  vast  sums 
be  has  poured  Into  research  will  continue  to 
pay  off  with  more  spectacular  advances  than 
even  bis  coior-televtslon  tube. 

'Electrons."   be   points   out.   "can   suppiy 
the    brains   for   tlw   control   of   machinery. 
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iwprrnl  »o  Ufht,  ooJor.  •  Ttep  cf  ssx>ka — 
tiM  faintaat  toucli  or  tht  fccbtot  sound.  To- 
dsy.  tiMM  etoetrocM  can  follov  a  cb«rt.  a 
Mu«prtnt  or  a  pattern  more  accurately  Uum 
Um  lkum*n  ey«.  Some  day,  tbey  may  even 
raapood  to  unall  and  taste.  Who  would  dare 
pc«dlet  the  future?  He  U  a  raah  man  vbo 
would  limit  an  art  aa  lUnlUcae  as  space  it- 
■aU." 


i 


TW  Gdms  Wc  Have  Made 


EXTTCISION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  inacx>itaiN 
a  TRX  BOG8S  OP  aEPRES13«TATIVES 

WedMMlay.  ilttgiut  2,  295i 

Mr.  ZABLOCB3.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
peatedly we  hear  accxisations  and 
eiiarges  of  a  lack  of  foreign  policy  and 
a  past  oomplete  failure  of  tbe  present 
administration  In  the  Adds  of  Interna- 
tional relations  and  security.  It  is  heart- 
ening, therefore,  to  read  tJie  following 
straifbtiorward  and  tmUaaed  report 
such  as  The  Gains  We  Have  Made,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  Sunday,  July  29. 
whiefa  I  recommend  to  the  membership: 

The  OAUta  Vfx  Hats  Made 

Tremendous   i^tobal   deTeloi>menta   of   the 

taM  MvenU   weeks  bare  spurred  the   hope 

tiMt  the  free  world,  workioe  in  unity,  may 

yet  iwllae  the  a««-cld  hope  of  a  peaceful 


tH^ 


frea-vorM  policy  at  this  moment 

la  "eoBtalnment"  of  Rinatan  Im- 

measVin     The  line  of  defense  Is 

R  cxtende  f^ooi  Korea  throush  Japan. 

PtdUpfHiMa.    Indochina.    Malaya,    and 

to    the    Middle    Sast.    thnmgh    the 

and  Weatem  Kurope  to  north- 

sTla.   It  Is  a  military,  moral,  and 

niM. 

Tbe  nieeaas  of  the  tree-world  policy  has 
tan  Impi'Malv— In  Oreece.  at  Trieste.  In 
In  BvUb.  In  Indochina  and.  now.  in  the 
in  Korea.  There  are  still 
wpata  tn  the  defense  ttae— In  the  Par 
MMdJe  bet  tn  partlealar.  But  the 
have  been  appUed  to  the  Oommunlst 
And  f>ee  ■  work!  untty  la  making  ter- 
rire  atrtdaa. 

the  free  world^i  most  volner- 

priae  for  ag- 

n  la  la  Kncev*  ttia*  ttie  graataat 

Hmrtfiall  plan 

pot  tba  ■uropean  eeooomy  on  Ita 

▲tlaatle  Pact  and  military  aid 

HW  bmidl:^  mllttary  f oreaa  eapahU 

■aenrtly.    Tlia     OmmcU     ot 

Is  spBRtBg  afltkxi  la  many  Aalds  of 


fw  latagrattng 

protfoeocai  and  atmllar 

Dd  dvu 

Oona  of 

OBlfiaktlan  aad  Mid  the  ground 

pottttoal  imt^.    Age  old  eorreoacy 

tey 

»ta  oalOD. 

to 


The  re»uU8  ot  thl«  freat  c:>)fca:  prfsram 
have  pyramided  prc>s:re*a  and  r.'.v  rhe  time- 
table IS  being  stepped  up  Kect^nt  wpeki 
have  brouRht  many  new  devei>  pnien:*--a;iv 
one  of  which  wculd  have  s\ifflced  fcr  a  c-ra  '■■ 
In  the  prewar  world,  and  maiiv  '•!  wn:-":! 
would  have  been  fceyacd  the  Cijiicpt.', :;  ; 
that  world. 

Five    European    nations- -France     L-.x^r-^.- 

burR.  Italy.  Germany,   and   Bf'ltiu:!i' ur^fii 

on  basic  principles  for  pocUni!  '.heir  ar'm  es 
under  one  command  and  ■  i;e  ':i'.in.er  as  the 
start  of  a  unified  European  .irn-.v 

Oreece  and  Turltey.  alreadv  n^f-ir.ber'^  ''. 
the  C'Ur.c;;  of  Eur'^pe.  h.ive  h.i.i  ■  r.e  WiV 
cleared  tdr  participation  m  the  N>  rth  .\- - 
lantic  Pact  In  the  makint;  may  b«f  a  Near 
E&st  security  plan  Joininx  them  mi, re  •^•/rio'/; 
to  the   "containnent  '  urc 

Announce --Tie  nt  uf  Japar.ese  peacp-trp.i'v 
plan.s  and  the  de<-Lsl('n  cf  -he  .Mlips  'o  end 
the  state  cf  war  with  Germany  i^ves  the 
way  for  thtjse  defeated  natinns  to  play  ;i 
I>art  in  the  free  world.  Supportlne  ih'  se 
policies  IS  the  new  Anzar-Unlted  Sta'es  mu- 
tual Beriirlty  part,  forerunner  rf  a  pact  for 
the  Pacific  similar  to  the  Atlantic  Pact 

Slmul'aneouslv.  ^iteps  were  tafeen  to 
atrenjTthen  the  European  defe:;i-e  p*=r". meter 
b"  an  agreement  for  u.«e  of  Spanls-h  fca^*"* 
by  American  air  and  naval  frrces  The 
British  Commonwealth  Columbo  pUm  '  r  far 
eartern  economic  development  wa.s  ^'a^»^•d 
with  projects  for  India  The  United  States 
point  4  program  was  developing  along 
broader   and  sounder   lines  m  Cfngrefs 

No  period  In  world  hl-story  ha.^  '■eer.  such 
tremendous  developments  for  mutual  aid 
and  security  to  Insure  peace  and  a  beter  life 
for  free  men.  It  has  been  slow  a:.d  ditBcuIt 
work  in  the  face  of  old  nationalist  suspiciorLs 
and  the  tendency  of  political  opportunists 
to  claim  "no  policy  at  all"  in  this  great 
world-wide  program.  But  the  stru:;E!es  ct 
the  last  few  years  are  now  paying  f  fT.  As 
General  Elsenhower  said  In  London  a  few  days 
ago: 

"Caution  thai  Is  Inescapable  In  a  new 
and  unique  enterprise  has  been  replaced  by 
confidence  bom  out  cif  obetacles  overcome. 
•  •  •  If  we  march  together,  endure  to- 
gether, share  together,  we  shall  succeed— we 
shall  gloriously  succeed  together  ' 


After  Cease-Pire,  Om  We  Have  Real 
Bipartisaaskip  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAxtKd 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

W  THl  HOUSE  OF  BKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1951 

B«r.  BENDER.  MT.  Speaker,  the  old 
maTim.  "Politics  ends  where  the  oceans 
begin."  may  well  have  another  testing 
ground  soon.  If  the  cease-fire  holds 
good  in  Korea,  the  administration  will 
hav«  another  chance  to  make  its  old 
dalm  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
really  true.  There  has  always  been  in 
our  history  an  amazing  degree  of  na- 
tkmal  unity  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  onoe  the  Issues  had  been  clari- 
fied. To  be  sure,  we  have  fought  long 
and  hard  on  policies  in  the  debating 
stafea.  but  when  the  chips  were  down, 
when  any  threat  matured,  we  have 
Jolnad  forces  and  driven  political  difler- 
•ooes  oat  ot  the  arensL 

Id  the  decisive  questions  still  ahead— 
the  development  of  our  national 
strength,     the    strengthening    of     the 


United  Nations  as  a  force  for  peace,  the 
realization  of  the  Western  European  co- 
alition, there  is  room  for  large-scale 
agreement  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans Here,  the  issue  will  be  re- 
solved by  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Tru- 
man invites  Republicans  into  Govern- 
ment councils  before  decisions  are  made, 
rather  than  after  they  have  been 
reached. 

The  complex  problems  are  so  weighty 
that  they  demand  of  the  administration 
the  same  kind  of  foresighted  statesman- 
ship which  Mr.  Churchill  displayed  in 
takine:  Mr  Atlee  to  international  ccnfer- 
e:ices  while  Churchill  was  stiU  Prime 
Minister.  If  we  have  this  kind  of  bi- 
partijamhip  now.  we  may  prevent  sor- 
ro'v  and  tragedy  later. 


The  Tidelaadi  Cases 


EXTENSION  OP  RI3AARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  loutsiaKa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1951 

Mr.    BROOKS.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude  the   following   article   by  George 
Sokclsky  dated  July  29.  1951: 
Thzsx  Dats 
(By  George  Sokolaky) 

I  became  Interested  In  the  tldelands  cases 
fcr  two  reasons,  perhaps  somewhat  different 
from  those  which  Immediately  trouble  the 
people  of  the  States  ot  California.  Texas,  and 
Louisiana. 

The  first  reason  is  the  constant  encroach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
revenues  of  State  governments.  In  some 
States,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  established  vast  national  parks  and 
reservations.  State  revenues  are  In  such  a 
dismal  condition  that  the  States  turn  to 
Washington  for  a  hand-out. 

This  Is  a  bad  practice.  It  was  part  of 
the  theory  of  the  New  Dealers  that  Statea 
Ehould  be  abolished  and  that  the  United 
States  should  be  divided  into  administra- 
tive provinces — nine.  If  my  memory 
serves  me. 

Such  a  procedure  would  have  destroyed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Statea  and  would 
have  established  an  administrative  system 
that  could  have  been  a  basis  for  a  totali- 
tarian government. 

The  scheme  failed  and  haa  been  forgotten, 
hut  Federal  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  of  the  people  thereof  has  con- 
tinued, often  in  such  small  respects  that  it 
amounts  to  a  whittling  process  that  can. 
in  time,  completely  alter  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  second  reason  for  my  Interest  in  the 
tldelands  question  is  that  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  against  Texas,  the  Supreme 
Court,  deciding  against  the  State  4  to  3. 
Mr.  Justice  Hugo  Black  and  Mr.  JmUce  WU- 
11am  O.  Etouglas  employed  startling  language. 
as  in  the  California  caae.  which  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  stand  ae  precedent  In 
American  law. 

The  theory  that  what,  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment, an  administration  of  Government  be- 
lievers to  be  neceeaary  la  ipso  facto  right  ia 
not  American  but  Naat  law. 

Jxutice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  through- 
out his  long  carte;  aa  an  Hagelian  phUoao- 
pber.  essayUt.  and  juxlat.  did  believe  that 
law  as  a  (unction  of  the  power  of  the  state 
involved    no    moral    critsrla,    jut    both    the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  conceived  of 
law  in  this  country  as  a  limited  procedtire 
which,  in  the  caae  of  the  individual,  mtist 
not  bre.ich  his  inalienable  rights  and.  in  the 
case  of  States,  muat  not  Invade  their  Juris- 
diction beyond  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
Constitution. 

Whereas  the  Democratic  Party  pays  Up 
service  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  tendency  of  both  the  Roosevelt  and 
Truman  administrations  has  been  to  ignore 
such  limitations  on  the  asstunption  that  the 
necessities  of  the  Government  are  para- 
mount. 

In  the  California  and  Texas  cases  the 
Supreme  Cotnt  upheld  this  doctrine  with- 
out, however,  a  very  clear  definition  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Government. 

Moreover,  when  such  phrases  are  employed 
as  "bare  legal  title"  or  "mere  property  own- 
ership," the  peril  Is  far  beyond  these  par- 
ticular cases. 

Cur  social  and  economic  life  Is  organized 
around  "legal  titles."  A  man  has  a  legal  title 
to  his  home,  his  automobile,  his  furniture, 
his  television  set.  etc.  And  that  is  all  that 
he  has.  That  legal  title  is  bis  sole  right  to 
possess  whatever  he  has,  even  the  suit  on 
his  back. 

There  are  countries  where  a  "legs'  title" 
do'  -  net  exist  for  the  individual  but  is  vested 
m  the  government.  In  such  countries,  the 
government  can.  in  pursuit  of  its  so-called 
necessities,  divest  the  individual  of  his  pos- 
sessions, because  the  title  to  the  means  of 
prcductlnn.  distribution,  and  exchange  is 
socially  vested  in  the  state. 

This  Is  Marxian  socialism,  now  practiced  in 
Scviet  Russia  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

When,  therefore,  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  denounces  "legal 
titles"  by  using  such  an  adjective  as  "bare" 
to  describe  them,  be  is  moving  a  step  toward 
the  concept  that  a  legal  title  is  unimportant 
per  se. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  all  other  con- 
siderations in  these  Tldelands  cases,  such  a 
concept  as  this  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
must  not  be  permitted  to  stand: 

"Property  rights  must  then  be  so  subordi- 
nated to  political  rights  as  in  substance  to 
coalesce  and  tmite  in  the  national  sover- 
eign." 

The  American  conception  of  property 
rights  is  that  they  exist  by  right  of  law  and 
not  by  the  flat  of  the  administration  in 
power.  Were  It  otherwise,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Republicans,  when  they  achieved 
power,  to  deny  isropertj  rlghta  to  Democrats 
and  vice  versa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  proceaa  la  ac- 
tually employed  today  in  countrtes  where 
nationalization  is  incomplete,  such  as  China 
and  CzecboBlovakla,  and  it  was  used  by  So- 
viet Russia  to  deprive  landowning  farmers. 
Kulaka.  of  'Uieir  property. 

In  a  word,  here  we  have  an  iaaue  that 
transcends  oil  and  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
American  phlloaophy  of  life. 


MUsMri  VaBcy  Thoi  ProUm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  MJsaoina 
m  THX  BOUSB  CV  BSFBESEirTATlVBB 

Wednesdajf,  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  BAKKWKUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  floods  In  the  Missouri  Valky  ham 
tragically  and  forcefully  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Amoi- 
can  people  once  again  to  the  necessity 
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of  action  by  the  Federal  Ooremment  to 
prerent  repeated  recurrences  of  floods 
and  the  resulting  suffering,  private  loss, 
and  harm  to  the  national  economy  as 
well  as  to  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

In  the  past,  numerous  plans  have  been 
advocated  as  the  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. Unfortunately,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
the  proponents  of  these  plans  as  to  which 
is  the  best  plan.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
generally,  especially  those  living  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  are  all  agreed  that  some 
plan  is  necessary.  I  would  like  to  see 
those  who  are  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem forget  the  differences  which  have 
separated  them  and  unite  behind  a  plan 
which,  of  necessity,  must  involve  some 
compromise,  and  present  a  common 
front,  so  that  we  may  move  forward  ex- 
peditiously and  effectively  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

As  I  see  it.  there  are  five  basic  factors 
Inherent  in  any  flood-control  plan  which 
a.  e  a.s  follows : 

First.  Flood  control. 

Second.  Irrigation. 

Third.  Navigation. 

Fourth.  Soil  conservation. 

Fifth.  Power  production. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  com- 
plete unanimity.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity for  irrigation,  navigation,  and  soU 
conservation,  although  I  believe  that 
practically  all  the  proponents  of  flood 
control  realize  tliat  ail  of  these  factors 
are  important  and  to  a  certain  extent 
must  be  included  in  any  over-all  flood- 
control  plan  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  concerned. 

The  nK»t  controversial  element  is 
power  production.  It  is  my  belief  that 
for  the  present  plans  for  power  produc- 
tion in  a  flood-control  plan  for  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
While  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  desirable  to  make  electricity  available 
to  the  largest  number  of  citizens,  still 
we  must  take  into  ac«)unt  the  existence 
of  private  power  production  and  distri- 
bution facilities.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  deprive  investors  and  private  utilities 
of  their  capital;  nor  to  destroy  large 
corporations  which  provide  employment 
in  communities  in  which  they  serve. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Departmmt  of  the  Interior,  the  Army 
engineers,  and  the  proponents  of  a  Mis- 
sotui  Valley  authority,  as  well  as  the 
various  flood-ctmtrol  assodaticms,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  farmers'  groups 
concerned,  will  come  t(«ether  in  a  joint 
meeting  for  the  purpooe  of  exploring  and 
analyzing  plans  heretofore  advocated 
and  thea.  through  a  si^rit  of  good  will 
and  c(»xipromlse  and  a  sense  of  the  Im- 
portance and  the  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem, arrive  at  a  common  plan  which  can 
be  presoited  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  beard  many  acoofonts  aad 
have  seen  numoroas  ptctorea  of  the  effect 
of  a  flood  in  rurml  areas.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  fewer  Americans  are  aware  of 
Om  devAstatlng  effects  that  a  flood  has 
upon  aa  urban  area.  Although  my  home 
city  of  St  Lottig,  through  »  fortuitous 
combinatkm  of  drenmstances.  cacaped 
severe  damage  from  the  flood,  our  sister 
city  of  Kansas  Ctty  was  not  so  fortunate. 


I  would  like  to  close  by  including  here- 
with the  following  article  by  James  Law- 
rence, editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Ertspatch.  which  appeared  in  the 
Post-EHspatch  on  Sunday,  July  29: 
Ik  the  Waaa  or  a  Flood 
{By  James  Lawrence) 

Kawsas  Cttt.— The  story  of  a  great  flood 
can  be  told  In  teima  of  so  many  feet  ol  a 
river  stage,  in  terms  of  roads  cloaed.  bridges 
wiished  out.  factories  flooded,  te  terms  of  sta- 
tlsiUcs  on  the  homeless.  But  that  is  not 
what  a  flood  Is. 

A  flood  la  homes  cracked  Into  matchsticks, 
industrial  plants  thrown  into  rubblt  pllea, 
smokestacks  <<tarlng  above  the  wreckage,  a 
pervasive  odor  of  decay,  a  city  txirned  Into 
a  batUefleld  drenched  In  mud. 

The  muddy  Kansas  River  is  often  a  slow 
stream,  ard  a  man  can  sometimes  wade 
across  it  at  Eudora,  west  of  Kansas  City. 
Bat  ever  since  the  Ice  Age  which  helped 
create  the  winding  river,  the  Kaw  ha;;  oc- 
casionally flooded  out  its  valley.  For  a 
time  this  July  t:u  Kanaaa  lost  its  quiet  and 
turned  the  bigger  Miaaourl  into  Its  tributary. 

Prom  Kansas  City  west  to  Lawrence  the 
highway  skirts  the  Kaw  valley  There  are 
few  crossings  of  the  river,  for  nearly  every 
bridge  on  up  to  Manhattan  was  flung  Into 
xhe  floods,  and  along  the  edges  of  the  road 
now.  the  fields  are  full  of  rtppled  black  slit, 
VL'th  no  green  tiling  showing. 

W-HIN    WATta    HTta    A    CITT 

Over  many  acres  there  are  lakes,  though 
the  river  haa  receded  to  tta  tauiks.  These 
lakes  will  remain,  to  sour  the  toil  and  defy 
the  plow,  until  the  sun  sucks  them  away. 
Back  from  the  road,  beyond  or  tn  the  lakes, 
there  ia  a  white  glint  from  farm  homes,  some 
crumpled  on  their  fotmdatlons.  some  floated 
into  trees  or  banks  where  they  collapsed. 

That  la  a  flood  tn  tLie  country.  It  la  an 
old  story,  bow  the  water  makes  a  desert  of 
TJie  countryside. 

But  this  concept  of  a  flood  would  prepare 
no  one  for  what  happens  when  a  wall  of  water 
hits  a  city.  What  happens  to  a  dty  is  a 
shock  to  perception  and  a  cfaaUenge  to  belief. 

Southwest  boulevard  runs  northeast  trom 
Merrlam  in  Kansas,  acrosa  thte  State  line  and 
into  Kanaas  City.  Rear  the  State  line  the 
road  touches  on  the  edges  of  major  industrial 
districts.  It  threads  among  small  plants, 
warehouses,  oil  supply  depota.  freight  yards, 
homes  and  tenements,  crowded  below  the 
terraced  skyscrapers  of  the  city. 

A  few  days  ago  buHdoaera,  road  scrapna, 
and  men  with  shovels  moved  slowly  down 
Southwest  botilevard  to  clear  the  debris,  sal- 
vage what  there  was  to  salvage  and  make  way 
for  tralBc.  And  tills  la  what  the  motorlat 
cotild  see: 

On  each  side,  the  pavement  waa  lined  with 
piles  of  KsTiOTs  gumbo  and  sand  three  or  tour 
feet  high.  This  waa  no  more  than  the  mud 
and  its  gluey  collection  of  bottles,  dishca. 
clothing,  boards,  cans  and  l>rlcJt8  which  had 
beefT  cleared  from  the  road.  Behind  these 
muddy  barrieadea  w«^  the  ruioa. 


rvatancKM,  mm 

lltfee-atary  brick  wawbouaes  bad  oollapaed 
liLto  eonea  at  tarlcka.  A  few  had  railatad.  In 
oUicr  caaM  two  or  thra*  walla  atood.  or  a 
ehianay  or  aniokeatacfc  tOM  Ilk*  a  pter  above 
the  l«Ml  wreekafl*. 

TtuM  hooMa  ware  torn  from  tlMtr  f ounda- 
ttoB*  and  toand  backward,  rtont  walla 
■galurt  rear  walla  wtaleh  laao^ 
trees  or  mbM*.  and  the  traes  bent 
Bsarly  to  the  gropatid.  IIm  flimsier  tans- 
ments  had  vanished  into  toothpicks. 

Ited  covsced  the  Vam-tftDt  raUroad  trwrfca 
■Bd  rose  ovsr  ttM  tnaeks  of  boaean  la  t&e 
■iMHwhlil  fright  yards, 
turasd  s&d  tlMlr  ewcgasH 

Tbs  water  had  tosssd  iscfs  otl  I 
tjinkn  into  tilted  an^ea.  and  anchored  them 
In  mud.     Where  had  the  tanks  come  trocat 
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iMtf  raitod  orer  •  >h«d.  mw— htnf  it  Into 

All  tUi  drracUtioii  kpp*r«ntly  bad  eonu 
wfth  tte  qiMd  of  tiie  tide  which  battered 
•Bd  enahed  th«  blfS  1«tms.  ThaM  leve«t 
bad  bam  cipeetcd  to  protect  the  LDdustnai 
dtotrtete,  and  Inatead  only  added  to  the  h&xte 
of  Um  daetructlon  vbeu  they  gave  way. 

WUiatl  WISE  TKE  rtOVLSI 

j^TMi  the  paople?  For  the  most  part,  the 
paopto  of  the  dletrlct  were  not  there 

A  few  road  worken  kept  scraping  a  path 
ttr  traOc.  IVucka  carried  smaabed  equip- 
BMnt  away  and  nrm  equipment  Into  the  area. 
A  acattarlng  of  Industrial  emfdoyees  worked 
bare  aivd  there  with  shovels  and  hoses. 

But  few  of  thosa  who  lived  In  the  area 
had  ratumed.  The  Kaw  bad  begun  to  return 
to  Its  lasy  path,  the  sun  had  returned.  Indus- 
try was  dlgglnc  Its  way  back.  For  too  many 
or  tba  raaUlccts  the  flood  had  left  a  place  of 
BO  return. 


Twiwy,  Sortiatl  •(  tkc  West 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GIUXHE 

or  low* 
SBTATI  or  TBS  UNl'lKD  BTATE8 

W0diM«day,  A»gust  t,  1951 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
manloious  oonaent  to  have  printed  in 
tlw  Appendix  of  the  RBCoao  excerpts 
triiwlatri  from  a  aeries  of  three  articles 
bf  Edouard  SabUer,  published  in  Le 
Monde,  leading  Paris  daily,  on  July  6. 
1,  and  8.  IMl.  under  the  headline  "Tur- 
key, nntlnel  of  the  west."  The  subject 
Bfttter  of  these  articles  Is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
••  follows: 


or  TBS  Wbr 

Atatarit  raailnad  the  frontiers  of  the 
wtth  thosa  or  the  Turkish  people. 
ia»  psBjIs  have  llvad  amid  faallnga  of  snll- 
bot  also  of  Intanae  patriotism  and 
two  feelings  are  expressed 
Mpaelally  tn  regard  to  the  army.  The  war 
tB  Xotea  has  dsmoaatrated  the  combat  valor 
bwolam  of  the  Turklah  expeditionary 
Tba  whole  nation  Is  deUrmlned  to 
•vary  effort  for  the  defense  of  lu  ter- 
and.  for  that.  It  looks  confidently 
to  tbe  magnUloant  Anatolian  soldier.  In 
adimoR.  the  army  is  treated  with  the  great- 
•■S  ear*  by  tbe  |ov«mm«nt,  and  lu  modern 
ovgaalaatloii  makas  it  unquestionably  one 
fl(  tb*  bast   InatnunaBts  oif  Western   Ku- 


IMay  tba  entlra  attention  of  Turkey  Is 
to    tta    froatlara.    Tba    Busalans 
tbair  pnsaava  on  tha  straits  and 
Aimentan    prortneaa.    Tba   Bulgarians 
tifemam  ^k*tr  Tiirtlah  apnaking  ettl- 
ftan  and  tbe  Arab  eountrtas  continue 
bMortc  aotlpatby.    Only  Otaace  has 
up  toward  Turkey,  to  a  certain  da. 
,  tn  (be  fa«a  of  tbe  wamon  daagar.    To 
cttelaal  laotattoa  of  the  Turka  ts  added 
rsapoiMlbiltty :  guardlana  of 
tija  Turks  are  aearrhlng  deq»er- 
for  wlMtavar  caa  fortify  them  in  their 


altaatlon  eaaaot  help  but  infiuanea 
Biala    Qt    rniad.    Ipy    •onsckmsnaaa 
In  tBlaoatty:  UBtll  raeant  days  non- 
'oraigaara.  «r  aMsabari  of  sBiaartttea 
^M  Me  lM*e  tba  ngbt  to  an  outatda  an- 


tenna for  theu  radio  aets.  On  the  Biw- 
pborus  neU  bar  acc«s«  to  the  strait;-  Theo- 
reticaliy  no  ship  can  wander  in  there  wiih- 
out  a  pilot  But  the  Russians  seem  m- 
genlus  In  bypassing  the  rule,  often  i.e  .  r 
their  boat*  gets  tangled  in  the  nets,  uays 
the  fine  and.  next  time,  tries  it  again  Some- 
times a  sbip  reaches  the  banks  and  the  press 
never  fails  to  cry    "fifth  column  " 

The  Russian  is  the  obsession.  In  rili  tlie 
speeches  and  all  the  articles,  he  represents 
the  bete  noire,  or  the  scapegoat       *      '      * 

Turkish  foreign  p<jliry  is  dominated  tc»day 
by  one  single  preoccupation  AdhereiK-e  to 
the  Atlantic  Pact.  The  entire  parliamentary 
and  Journalistic  life  turns  around  this  ques- 
tion. It  Is  not  even  dictated  by  diplomatic 
considerations,  but  ts  a  veritable  aa.iir  jf 
passion. 

To  remain  neutral  between  the  Bolshevist 
east  and  the  capitalLst  west  was  a  huhiy 
honored  principle  in  Turkey,  well  before  the 
war.  The  Kemal  regime  constantly  made 
common  cause  with  the  east  to  counterbal- 
ance the  overselflsh  aims  of  the  west  Lo- 
carno, it  should  not  be  forgotten,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  Turco-Sovlet  pact  thLit  Pruvda 
called  "antl-Locarnc  "  At  the  same  time. 
Turkey  envisaged  taking  the  lead  in  an 
Asiatic  coalition  of  which  the  treat  v  of 
Saadabad  seems  to  have  been  the  first  stace. 
loday  there  exist  few  countries  so  deter- 
mined to  align  themselves  in  the  western 
camp. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  Moscow  refused 
to  renew  the  treaty  of  friendship:  Russian 
diplomacy  demanded  a  share  in  the  control 
of  the  stralta,  then  sketched  out  claims  to 
the  Armenian  provinces  of  Kars  and  Arda- 
han.  The  era  of  understanding  has  ended. 
The  Turks  are  In  arms.  American  credits 
nourish  the  superarmament  program,  mili- 
tary missions  are  proceeding  with  the  in- 
tensive training  of  three  classes  now  under 
the  colors,  while  technicians  of  all  sort.s 
are  going  ahead  with  the  preparation  of 
bases  tn  the  Anatolian  redoubt 

Turkey  doesn't  hide  Its  astonishment  at 
the  reserved  attitude  that  its  request  to  jnn 
the  Atlantic  Pact  meets  in  European  chan- 
cellories. Members  of  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  of  the  economic  organizaiion 
(OEKC).  having  f.ilfllled  all  the  conditions 
reqtilred  by  the  statutes,  dlspoelng  of  the 
■ponaorahtp  of  the  United  States.  Turkey 
sees  herself  refused  admlfislon  to  a  club 
where  everybo<ty  agrees  to  welcome  her 
without  making  the  slightest  gesture  to 
do  so. 

It  was  not  without  long  hesitation  that 
Washington  consented  to  become  the  cham- 
pion of  Turkey  In  the  Atlantic  organization. 
The  United  States  unquestionably  Is  tak- 
ing on  more  commitments  than  It  can  up- 
hold, a  troubling  situation  in  the  face  of 
Cont^ress  even  more  than  with  respect  to 
t^e  Allies.  Some  time  ago,  applying  to 
Turkey  the  fearful  conception  of  the 
"Breton  redoubt,"  the  American  military 
chiefs  had  suggested  a  strategic  withdrawal 
of  Turklah  defenses  to  the  region  of  Adai^.a. 
thus  underlining  the  imposalbiltty  of  de- 
fending Istanbul  and  all  of  European  Tur- 
key. This  attitude  jvodueed  terrible  agita- 
tion. A  wave  of  neutralism  appeared,  par- 
ticularly among  thoae  who  oppoieed  Tiirktsb 
participation  In  the  Korean  affair  because 
they  considered  it  preferable  to  concentrate 
the  country's  entire  forces  on  Its  own 
defense. 

Before  these  reactions,  the  State  Depart- 
ment admitted  the  necessity  of  including 
Turkey  In  the  Atlantic  Pact.  This  prcxredure 
would  avoid  asking  new  commitments  In 
Congraaa,  at  the  same  time  as  It  would  as- 
aura  Waahlngton  that  In  case  of  aggression 
agatnat  Turkey  the  cosigners  of  the  pact 
would  no  longer  show  the  hesitation  that 
they  demonstrated  at  the  time  of  the  aRatr 
in  Korea. 


Among  the  numerous  objections,  tucit  or 
expressed  opposing  the  Turklah  demand,  the 
most  widespread  is  that  the  Inclusion  of 
Turkey  would  be  equivalent  to  a  provocation 

uf  the  S«jviet  Union. 

The  Foreign  MinUter,  Pouad  Keuprulu, 
undertook  to  refute  thU  argument  force- 
f  lilU  :  'If  our  adherence  to  the  Atlantic  or- 
ganization should  constitute  a  provocation 
for  the  Sivlet  Union,  what  then  should  be 
said  of  the  Truman  doctrine  Itself?  If 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  jiu-idically  covered 
by  the  Atlantic  defense,  that  would,  on  the 
Contrary,  be  the  best  assurance  of  peace  and 
•sT.ibtlity  through  giving  a  salutary  warning 
to  the  aggressor." 

More  serious,  it  seems,  Is  the  objection  to 
bises:  in  Joining  the  Atlantic  Pact,  Norway 
m  order  to  avoid  Soviet  hostility,  tielieved  it 
necessary  to  commit  itself,  to  not  furnish 
military  bases  for  the  Atlantic  armies  on  its 
territory  The  Atlantic  countries  feel  that  if 
Turkey  saw  itself  obliged  to  make  the  same 
commitments,  its  adherence  to  the  pact 
would  Constitute  a  loss  for  the  West  whose 
whole  Interest  in  this  part  of  the  world  is 
precisely  to  obtain  bases. 

To  which  the  Turks,  with  out  making  pre- 
cise commitments  on  the  question  of  bases, 
replv  that  at  the  point  where  things  are,  it 
Is  no  longer  a  question  of  Ulusory  arrange- 
ments, and  that  military  necessities  must 
take  priority  over  all  the  re:3t.  Gone  is  the 
time  when,  to  the  Anglo- Turk  and  Franco- 
Turk  treaties  of  1939,  a  protocol  was  added 
providing  that  TUrkey  would  remain  neutral 
if  the  U  S.  S.  R.  was  engaged  In  a  conflict 
m  the  Mediterranean  (which,  it  may  be  said 
in  passing,  singularly  reduced  the  extent  of 
the  Anglo-Franco-Turk   alliance  t. 

In  reality,  between  the  Western  Powers 
and  Turkey,  the  conversation  flows  on  two 
different  levels.  The  Atlantic  Pact  In  fact 
brings  no  additional  advantage  to  Ankara. 
The  Republican  Peoples  Party,  gone  Into  the 
opposition,  omits  no  occasion  for  underlining 
this.  Mr.  Necmettln  Sadak,  former  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  set  forth  his  views  on 
this  matter:  "What's  the  use  of  Joining  the 
Atlantic  Pact?  If  Prance  and  Great  Britain 
alone  can  reply  to  an  appeal  for  help  in  the 
Mediterranean,  It's  enough  merely  to  re- 
juvenate the  pact  that  links  us  with  these 
two  powers  by  suppressing  the  protocol  that 
embarrasses  ub.  As  for  tbe  United  States,  we 
all  know  that  they  will  Intervene  If  they  can, 
and  only  If  they  can." 

But  for  Turkey  adherence  presents  a  moral 
advantage:  Mr  Keuprulu  says:  "Today  our 
public  opinion  Is  waiting.  It  considers  that 
we  have  a  right  to  an  Atlantic  recognition. 
We  have  shown  our  good  will,  our  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
above  all,  we  form  an  Integral  part  of  Eu- 
rope Without  Greece  and  Turkey  there  can 
be  no  true  European  unity.  Prom  the  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  the  defense  of  the  Med- 
iterranean is  Impossible  without  these  two 
countries.  But  all  these  reasons  are  sub- 
ordinate to  an  argument  of  a  moral  order. 
Imagine  the  profit  that  Communist  propa- 
ganda would  earn  If  we  were  refused  entry 
and  all  the  sacrlAces  consented  to  by  our 
people  were  deliberately  neglected  In 
Turkey  this  eventuality  would  have  disas- 
trous repercussions.  The  terrain  would  be 
favorable  to  a  neutralist  propai^anda  that 
would  break  down  our  will  to  defense  I 
am  sure,  not  as  a  diplomat,  but  as  a  histor- 
ian, that  this  would  be  for  the  front  of  the 
free  nations  a  moral  failure  with  Incalcu- 
lable consequences. " 

Frankly,  when  one  sees  the  present-day 
disposition  of  the  Turkish  people,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  neutrality,  even  caused  by  spite, 
appears  little  likely.  Prom  various  conver- 
sations that  we  have  had  It  becomes  clear 
all  the  same  that  Turkish  participation  in  a 
conflict  would  be  Immediate  only  if  the 
country   Itself  vrere   attacked.     In   the  case 
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where  an  aggraaston  took  place  ha  tba  aaigb- 
borhood.  the  Intervention  would  doabttaaa 
be  limited,  as  In  Kcna.  to  the  dispatch  of  a 
symbolic  ccmtlngent.  Par  If  tba  Turks  ap- 
pear decided  to  let  no  one  penetrate  Into 
their  country,  tbey  aecm  very  littte  dispoaed 
thetnselves  to  go  forth  tram  tt. 

Turkey  wabts  even  more  strongly  to  at- 
tach itaelf  to  tbe  west  as  tbe  east  herons 
1 :  dangerously.  Durlx^  my  stay  in  Istanbul 
a  curious  zoological  auction  set  India 
against  Pakistan.  Pandit  Nehru  had  Just 
sent  a  gift  of  a  young  elephant  to  the  Turk- 
ish children;  Immediately  Pakistan  an- 
nounced the  shipment  of  a  big  elephant  for 
the  adults.  India  countered  by  sending  a 
monkey,  which  resulted  in  Inciting  Karachi 
at  cnce  to  send  a  panther.  Such  are  the 
methods,  among  others,  that  oriental  coun- 
tries employ  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of 
Turkey. 

The  Turks  visibly  feel  themselves  fright- 
ened by  the  appeal  of  Asia.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  playwl  an  Immense  role  in  Islam. 
but  the  Turkish  Republic  Is  most  suspicious 
of  pan-lslamlsm. 

That  is  why  the  rulers  and  public  opin- 
ion show  great  coolness  toward  Britlsfa  In- 
tentions. Mr.  Morrison,  announctng  in  Com- 
mons that  Great  Britain  did  not  oppose  the 
admission  of  Ttirkey  Into  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
added,  however,  that  in  his  c^inion  there 
shotild  exist  a  better  solution.  This  latter, 
everyone  knows,  for  London  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  Mediterranean  or 
Near  Bast  Pact.  The  TtirklBh  press  consid- 
ers that  Great  Britain  subordinates  her  whole 
policy  in  the  Near  East  to  the  desire  of  ob- 
taining supremacy  In  that  region.  Other- 
wise put.  that  she  will  sincerely  accept  tbe 
participation  of  Turkey  in  the  Atlantic  or- 
ganization only  If  London  obtains  the  su- 
preme command.  And  the  Turks  don't  want 
to  hear  talk  of  that,  at  any  price.  "Every- 
thing Is  happening."  said  a  politician  at  Is- 
tanbul to  me,  "as  if  cme  wanted  to  cut  Tur- 
kev  off  from  the  west  and  throw  It  toward  the 
east.  In  this  caae  we  would  ba  lined  up  in 
the  category  of  underdeveloped  countries." 
Is  It  understood  that  this  hypothesis  hard- 
ly pleases  the  Nation  of  Ataturk? 

After  having  added  brilliant  pages  to  the 
history  of  his  country  during  the  first  war 
and  the  revolution,  Oen.  Refast  Belay  is 
presently  the  representative  of  Turkey  on 
the  Palestine  Refugee  Commission.  When 
he  visits  Oaza,  the  muktar  (mayor)  kisses 
his  shoulder,  as  did  his  father  at  tbe  time 
when  Refaat  Pasha  commanded  the  sector. 
If  the  general  meets  Egyptian  officers,  they 
interrogate  him  respectfully  on  the  details  of 
the  campaign  against  the  Sues  Canal,  which 
Is  still  at  the  base  of  their  military  instruc- 
tion concerning  that  region.  At  Tel  Aviv  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Moshe  Sharett.  receives 
with  no  less  regard  the  general  in  whose 
army  he  served  in  other  times  as  an  inter- 
preter second  lieutenant.  And  in  his  pres- 
ence. Noury  Said.  Irak's  Prime  Mlnlstw, 
slips  discreetly  over  the  period  when,  as  an 
ofBcer  in  the  Turklah  Army  headquarters,  he 
deserted  to  Join  the  Anglo- Arab  banner  of 
Lawrence. 

This  is  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
evocation  of  their  former  southern  prov- 
inces suggests  to  the  Turks.  When  the 
Turkish  authority  extended  in  the  Near  Bast 
to  the  Persian  OuU  and  the  Sues  Canal,  the 
defense  and  unity  of  that  region  posed  no 
problem.  The  young  republic  has  delibar- 
ately  cut  itself  off  from  this  recent  past. 
Oni-  of  the  principal  acts  of  Ataturk  was 
abolition  of  the  Caliphate,  which  furnished 
the  Chief  of  the  Turkish  State  with  a  tem- 
poral authority  over  all  the  countries  of 
Sunnlte  Islam.  The  rulers  of  Ankara. 
doubtlftM.  have  no  deaira  to  tie  themselves 
again  with  the  tradlUon.  But  Ankara  clear- 
ly Lb  wounded  when  appeal  la  not  more  will- 
ingly made  to  her  experience. 


Several  montba  ago  tbe  United  Statea. 
Prance,  and  Great  Brttain  aK  fortb  in  a  oom- 
mon  declaration  ttaetr  objaettves  tn  tba  JKmt 
Bwt.  Turkey,  vntasa  I  am  mistaken,  was 
not  oonralted.  However  tbe  permanent  aims 
at  her  poUcy  eolnekle  wttb  tboae  at  tbe  thrao 
great  weateru  poweis  and  especially  wltb 
Prance — tn  that  tbey  tend  to  defend  tba 
status  quo  and  tbe  peace  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  a  solution  to  the  principal 
problems  of  the  Near  Bast,  such  as  Israeli- 
Arab  relations  and  relntegratlan  of  the  refu- 
geea.  Toe  future  of  tbe  Near  East  depends 
in  great  measure  on  an  harmontous  coopera- 
tion among  the  fom-  powers. 

Stnoe  tbe  end  of  the  lact  war  Turkey  has 
Bincaaly  tried  to  win  the  friendship  of  tier 
former  Arab  vaasals.  No  one  takes  seri- 
ously tbe  fears  expressed  by  certain  Arab 
natkmallstB  lest  their  countries  be  impli- 
cated in  a  conflict  for  the  defense  of  Turkey. 
Tlie  Turks  In  fact  have  no  need  of  Arab 
military  aid  and  have  no  illusions  as  to  the 
real  value  <^  such  aid. 

Recently  the  United  States  seemed  to  have 
suggested  to  Ankara  the  Idea  oi  putting  a 
UUle  order  into  the  Near  East  mosaic.  The 
results  up  to  now  dont  seem  convincUig. 
Elng  Abdullah  <a  Jordan  lias  Just  made  a 
trip,  wtilch  he  desired  to  be  a  solemn  one. 
through  Turkey.  Raised  in  Istanbul,  (teputy 
in  the  Ottoman  Parliament,  the  Hachemlte 
sov»elgn  is  continually  looking  for  a  way 
of  retlghtenlng  links  between  Arabs  and 
Turks  that  are  rattier  loose  becatue  of  the 
revolt  directed  by  bis  family.  No  doubt 
Ills  Joyous  character  molted  him  a  certain 
sympathy  in  Turkey,  bat  on  ttie  political 
plane  the  results  seem  Just  about  nil.  Sev- 
eral Turkish  friends  ocmfided  to  me  the 
amusement  that  tbe  last  ca{»ice  of  tbe  Uttle 
King  tiad  caused.  He  had  obstinately  In- 
sisted on  «>^mping  in  a  tent  that  he  tiad 
raised  in  tlM  gardens  of  the  palace  placed 
at  tils  dlsposul. 

Several  days  later,  it  was  the  turn  of 
Axsam  paaha  to  come  seelOng  Turkish  suf- 
fraiKse.  Tbe  usual  repertory  of  the  secre- 
tary-general of  ttw  Arab  League,  capable  of 
impressing  an  Anglo-Saxon  audience,  was 
a  cOTipIcte  flaaeo  In  Turkey.  Tbe  press  re- 
corded wltlMUt  comment  declarations  such 
as  tliat  announcing  tlie  entry  into  war  of 
Moslem  countries  at  the  si<te  of  Iran  in  case 
the  latter  t>ecame  engaged  in  conflict  with 
England.  But  on  the  wliole  tlie  Turka 
showed  no  enthusiasm  for  going  along  with 
the  MoBlem  countries  txyond  this  moral  pact 
of  wtiMh  Axnm  Paaha  spoke.  In  a  word. 
Turkey  is  willing  to  busy  herself  with  the 
Near  East  sector,  but  she  wants  atwve  all 
to  take  part  In  the  Atlantic  community, 
which  tax  her  signifies  especially  not  being 
left  alone  in  tftte-4-t«te  with  London. 

It  is  surprising  to  discovw  how  much  alive 
the  memory  of  Lawrence  is  in  Txirkey.  Offi- 
cers, traveling  companiona,  newspapermen 
liave  told  us  many  times  the  conditions 
under  wtiich  the  Hejaz  trains  were  attacked 
by  the  Anglo-Hachemite  troopers  and.  above 
all,  how  several  hundred  wounded  Turka 
were  massacred  in  tbe  Damascus  hoapital 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Arab  revolt.  In 
this  respect  the  famous  '"Seven  PUlars  of 
Wisdom"  are  raised  Uke  an  unsurmountable 
dam  between  Turkish  poUcy  and  British 
tLimA  in  the  Near  East. 

The  great  argument  of  the  Arab  os  Moslem 
rulers  who  want  to  drag  Turkey  into  their 
furrow  la  naturally  the  appeal  to  Islamic 
solidarity.  Inconceivable  a  few  months  ago. 
lias  this  tiope  today  more  chances  of  being 
realised? 

One  month  to  the  day  after  its  electoral 
victory  of  May  IBSO,  the  Democratic  Party 
autborlaed  once  a^iin  the  Eman  to  be 
sung  In  Arabic.  Tha  Ezzan  Is  the  caU  to 
prayer  laimcbed  from  tbe  top  of  the  minarets 
by  tbe  mueasins.  Desiring  to  cut  off  all 
foreign  Influences,  Ataturk  had  ordered  that 


tbls  call.  Ilka  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Utmglcml 
language.  I>e  done  In  TttrkWi.  Tbe  tact  than 
tt  can  cooe  again  ba  iipiiMaid  In  ttie  lan- 
guige  of  tbe  Propbet  ts  not  In  Itself  a  menace 
to  tlie  fundamental  lay  principte.  but  tbt 
greatest  part  of  opinion  seas  In  Uils  reform 
a  sign  of  a  sliding  toward  a  railgloua  renewal. 
Is  It  possible  from  ttitt  to  apeak  today  of 
an  laiamte  reactkmt 

Certainly,  at  first  glance.  Um  situation  las 
etianged  a  good  deal.  Almost  every wtiere 
mosques  are  lieing  built  at  tbe  axpense  of 
ttie  community.  Tba  faltliful  fill  ttie  holy 
places  for  Ramadan.  Tbe  Oovemmcnt.  after 
authorizing  radto  troadcasts  of  JLoranlc 
prayers,  tias  reestsMlshed  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  aeliools  and  reopened  certain 
mausoleimis  to  tlia  fattb. 

It  U  pos^ble  to  mutttpty  tbsac  examplea. 
But  tt  seems  necessary  to  rao^ve  tliem  with 
the  greatest  reserve.  Xb  acoording  certain 
faduttes  to  the  parttsana  or  religion.  tlM 
Democratic  Party  la  paying  certain  electoral 
obligations  and  is  taking  into  account  mani- 
festations of  putiUc  opinion  before  ttie  elec- 
tions. AUturk  liad  imposed  his  refcrms  by 
reducing  the  opposition  to  silence.  Today 
tt»  Qhaai  is  no  longer  tn  existenoe.  his 
regime  is  more  supple,  tbs  protaston  ar« 
raising  ttielr  roieea. 

Curious  fact:  Tbe  vary  onea  whom  on* 
would  tend  to  conaider  as  natural  defendsra 
of  ttie  Ataturk  reforms  sometimes  sliow 
ttiemselves  to  be  their  moat  violent  ad- 
versarlea.  Thus  a  goodly  numlwr  of  studsnta 
and  piofessoii  are  in  the  advance  guard  of 
tbe  pan-Islamic  movonant.  Perbapa  they 
sin  by  an  excess  of  "Kamabam."  Xssantlal- 
ly  beneficiaries  of  tba  progrsartv  and  na- 
tional reforms,  tbey  oTtan  arilva  at  a  racist 
and  xenopliobic  notion  very  far  from  tbe 
conccptiaia  of  AUturk.  vblcb  leada  them  to 
comtwt  tbe  demoeratio  and  llliaral  qplrtt  of 
the  regime  and  to  seek  In  raUglon  an  arm 
against  tt. 

Tlie  sparse  elements  of  tbls  poUtlcai.  ratbar 
ttian  religious  and  ra^al,  movement  tiave 
Just  united  to  form  tba  ^deration  of  Na- 
tlcmallsts.  Tbls  lias  praetleaUy  no  In- 
fluence, very  few  newspapsra.  Raoently  a 
sympathetic  review,  Orkun.  oomplained  tliat 
no  big  daily  tiad  agreed  to  publish  the  re- 
leases of  the  federation,  and  launched  an 
appeal  invtttng  sympatblaars  to  Join  it  en 
masse. 

The  «w<iwTi—  majority  of  Kttidents  haa 
chosen  to  defend  Kemalism.  Ttie  National 
Federation  of  Students,  of  democratic  tend- 
ency, and  the  National  Union  of  Students, 
whose  sympathies  are  with  tlie  Republican 
People's  Party,  liav*  adopted  an  attitude  of 
strict  defmse  of  tba  xefonns  and  of  ttie  lay 
principle.    •    •    • 

LlkewtM  some  religious  aects  such  as  ths 
Tljanls  are  emboldened  more  every  day  to 
challenge  the  laic  laws.  It  Is  Impowlbl*  not 
to  note  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  men 
wearing  ttie  ttirtian  and  of  women  wearing 
the  veil,  wtiich  a  few  montba  ago  would  have 
led  to  severe  punishment. 

"On  the  whole,  tti*  Government  Is  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  reforms  and  tlie  lay 
principle.  But  certain  elements  in  tlia 
Democratic  Party  (among  others,  Tewfik 
Herl.  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Is  men- 
tioned) openly  «lrt  with  the  religious  move- 
ment. President  DJelal  Bayar.  Kemallst 
from  the  first  day,  recently  denounced  in  a 
speech  at  the  University  of  Istanbul  "the 
clanger  of  reaction."  Several  days  Uter  the 
prime  minister,  Mr.  Menderes.  declared 
"There  is  no  reaction."  It  was  left  to  Mr. 
Elaraosmanoglu,  Democratic  leader,  to  re- 
solve this  contradiction,  or  rather  to  make  a 
synthesis  of  it:  "There  to  no  reaction,  but 
only  reactionaries." 

It  la  troubling  to  find  that  all  these 
polltlco-rellglotjs  attempts  are  happening 
simultaneously,  and  at  the  momen*.  when 
activities  lu  the  same  sense  are  goir.g  on  In 
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Ina  to  iMd  Um  OoTtmBMnt  uad  tbe 
to  ado^  •  pui-IaUmie  frntlcy. 

8«v«*l  Turks  bdtevad  tlwy  could  Msiir* 
1M  titkt  tlM  common  (a\g\n  oi  Umm  mor*- 
mtntt  muct  b*  k>ok»d  for  ftbroad.  Nov  It 
to  pnchi^  to  put  ftn  •od  to  foreign  Inter- 
Immuom  that  tb*  KcmftUst  regime  abolished 
tiM  CaUphat*.  whldi  vms  tb«  eenermtor  of 
•uthortty  OT«r  tbc  wbote  of  Isism  but  also 
tb«  caiBW  Of  TQlXMrabUtty  for  Turkey  whose 
inrsifn  pottey  had  to  be  Inserted  In^^  the 
iraaMWork  of  pan-Islamic  interests. 

PakteCan  seareely  hides  the  efforU  It  Is 
saklaf  at  praaant  to  bring  Turkey  to  play 
onoa  a«aln  a  role  In  pan-Islamic  policy.  But 
tba  Turks  ears  little  to  sllne  themselves  in 
a  ooaUtkm  of  this  sort.  If  only  for  fear  of 
belBg  submerfcd  by  numbers.  If  ever  an 
Utamle  ^ty  Alliance  should  see  the  light 
ot  day.  It  would  be  Karachi  and  not  Ankara 
tbat  would  be  st  the  bead  of  it.  That  Is 
why  th«  luthorltles  look  with  a  rather 
Jaundiced  eye  on  the  ceremonies  thst  the 
Pakistanis  organlae  with  the  participation 
of  whirling  dervlsnes  who.  up  to  now.  were 
formally  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
public. 

That  said,  it  does  not  seem  thst  the  equi- 
librium of  modem  Turkey  Is  really  menaced 
by  the  double  "black  peril"— interior  or  ex- 
tarlor — as  certain  defenders  of  the  lay  prin- 
ciple are  already  calling  It.  U.  in  the  in- 
tmtiat.  the  faithful  are  again  finding,  little  by 
UtUa.  the  right  to  exercise  in  full  freedom 
and  In  the  language  of  their  choice  the  pre- 
•enptkms  of  their  creed.  It  appears  rather 
tapvobabla  that  the  fanatics  will  succeed 
through  this  In  throwing  the  victories  of  the 
ravolutlon  Into  doubt. 

Tha  Invitation  to  the  pan-Islsmlc  voyage 
Miinn  doomed  to  t^«  same  failure.  The 
panthars  or  elephants  of  Pakistan  continue 
to  fatten  In  tha  Istanbul  soo.  Abdullah  and 
Aiaam  can  occupy  the  first  page  of  the  news- 
papara.  but  TtirkUh  opinion  remains  cool 
toward  the  Invitations  of  these  former  vas- 
And  In  th«  barracks,  young  recruits 
tha  old  complaint  inherited  from  their 
"He's  gone  with  his  regiment  to 
Til— n.  and  he's  never  come  back  again." 
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IZT1N8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOCiauitA 
TBK  BOCSI  OP  RlPRSaDITATIVBS 

Wedneadaw,  August  1.  19S1 

BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  rerlae  and  extend  my  r«narks. 
tucrtliif  the  following  Article  by 


Dara 

(By  Oaorga  CokoUky) 

Vp  to  tba  preaant  generation.  Americans 
took  grwat  pride  In  State  history 
usually  offended  by 
anciOThment  upon  States'  rights, 
and  private  conversation, 
"these  United  BUtea" 
thAB  to  "tha  United  Statea." 
likB  ao  B'ach  tim  that  has  had  deep  roota 
tradltfcHi,  this  long-held  atU- 
Inat  aooM  of  Its  meaning.  Maybe 
tt  li  tttti  to  tha  automobile  and  good  roads 
«r  to  tha  radio  and  talavtakm. 

I  think  rathar  that  this  tendency  should 
ka  AtMbutad  to  tha  propaganda  efforts  of 
tto  Paw  Deal  to  maka  Stataa  admlnlstratlva 
of  a  national  aitmtnlatratlon. 

haa  baan  ooatlnoaus  and 
for  It  yaara,  durlnf  which  an  In- 


creasingly lar?;e  number  of  Americans  have 
become  interested  In  or  dependent  upon 
Pederal  Treasury  checka 

In  the  so-called  tidelsnda  cases — Califor- 
nia, Louisiana,  and  Texaa — the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  laying  down  dcxrTrlne,  which. 
while  dealing  with  oil.  can  be  widely  applied 
to  the  lessening  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  in  the  Louisiana  case 
stated: 

"The  marginal  sea  Is  a  National,  not  a 
State  concern.  National  Interests,  national 
responsibilities,  national  concerns  are  in- 
volved. The  problems  of  commerce  ..a- 
tional  defense  relations  with  other  powers, 
war  and  peace,  ftxrus  there  National  ritihts 
must  therefore  be  paramount  there 

The  lea.'ned  Dean  Riwcoe  Pounc!  who 
taught  law  to  some  of  our  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  asks: 

"But  as  to  such  things  as  are  specified. 
namely  commerce  with  foreign  states  le  g.. 
obligations)  and  conduct  of  war  are  n-  t  the 
rights  or  powers  of  the  United  States  para- 
mount also  over  the  whole  land'  Such 
rights.  Incidents  c:)f  external  sovereignty  are 
not  Incompatible  with  ownerslilp  domuilum. 
as  distinct  from  sovereignty  For  example, 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  of  the  federnl 
Government  extends  for  Fedeial  purptj-ses 
over  the  whole  land. 

'Private  land  may  be  used  for  national 
defense  throughout  the  whole  land  It  is 
not  for  that  reason  excluded  from  private 
ownership  Private  land  may  be  u.spd  for 
national  defense  throughout  the  countrv  and 
is  nonetheless  private  property  because 
of  this." 

If  Mr.  Justice  Douglas'  theory  is  correct. 
why  should  there  be  any  private  ownership 
of  property  In  the  city  cf  New  York  '  The 
financial  affairs  of  the  Natnm.  msu-'ance, 
banking,  publishing,  etc  .  are  concentrated 
there. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  International  and 
domestic  commerce  of  this  country  either 
originates  In  New  York  or  is  handled  there. 
The  United  Nations  is  situated  m  that  city. 
Surely  the  Empire  Stale  tower  would,  in 
a  war  against  us,  be  employed  in  the  national 
defense.  Should  It  not  now  be  confiscated 
according  to  tho  reasoning  of  Mr  Ju.'^t-.ce 
Douglas? 

The  Intellectual  difHcultv  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  face  is  that 
they  are  forced  by  their  theory  of  the  law 
to  accept  it  as  an  Uistrument  for  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  administration  in  au- 
thorttv  without  moral  restraints 

If  that  theory  is  applied  In  all  direction.^. 
It  must  produce  a  state  in  which  no  individ- 
ual can  have  any  Inalienable  rights 

Yet  the  Declaration  of  Independence  specl- 
fleo  that  that  was  the  reason  for  the  found- 
ing of  our  country. 

In  the  tldelands  cases,  these  decisions 
probably  will  not  affect  the  actual  production 
of  a  barrel  of  oil  for  private  use  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  Therefore,  that  Is  not  the 
Issue. 

The  issue  is  the  right  of  the  State — of  any 
State — to  Its  sovereignty  and  right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  his  property,  as  the  Constitution 
provides. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  are  liv- 
ing under  the  Constitution  or  under  a  rule 
of  thumb  Pederal  Jurisdiction  which  Mr  Jus- 
tice Douglas  calls  paramount  natimiai  rtuhts. 
As  Dean  Pound  so  aptly  put  It  m  an  article 
In  the  Baylor  Law  Review: 

"If  sovereignty  wltli  responsibility  for  de- 
fense and  International  relations  did  neces- 
sarily and  Inseparably  involve  dominium. 
that  is  ownership  of  land,  all  private  owner- 
ship of  land  would  have  to  be  given  up  " 
If  defense  has  to  ba  by  air.  for  Instance, 
at  what  point  up  in  the  air  do  private  and 
State  rights  end?     Dean  Pound  argues  this 


pf)lnt  with  clear  logic,  ending  with  this  con- 
clusion- 

'Under  the  conditions  of  warfare  to  Jay 
the  argument  for  national  defense  would 
make  the  United  States  owner  of  the  whole 
land  as  well  as  the  shore  of  the  sea  and  the 
sea  adjacent  to  our  territory  " 

Actually,  these  three  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  could  by  Judicial  fiat  alter  the 
structure  of  American   life. 


Can  a  New  North-South  Political  Alliaiice 
PreserTe  America? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOTTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inter- 
view between  the  editorial  stafT  of  the 
United  States  News  and  World  Report 
and  me  which  appears  in  the  August  3 
i.ssue  of  that  important  weekly  magazine. 
The  theme  of  this  interview  is  the  sug- 
Restion  that  in  1952  a  political  formula 
be  evolved  whereby  the  people  who  think 
alike  in  America  can  vote  alike  regard- 
less of  where  they  live  or  the  political 
party  in  which  they  are  registered. 

Inasmuch  as  in  many  instances  the 
differences  within  our  major  political 
parties  as  now  functioning  are  actually 
greater  than  the  differences  between  the 
parties  themselves  as  manifested  by  the 
votes  and  pronouncements  of  top  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  Congress,  it  would 
seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
serious  thought  and  planning  should  be 
devoted  to  developing  an  alliance  be- 
tween like-minded  voters  which  will  put 
an  end  to  government  by  minority  pres- 
sure groups  in  America.  This  interview 
is  devoted  to  an  exploration  of  the  jxissi- 
bilities  of  such  a  working  alliance  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw   PoLmcAL   Alliancs 

(An  Interview  with  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  South  Dakota) 
(Enrroa's  Notx. — Can  the  Republicans  win 
In  1952?  IX  so,  how — after  20  years  of  un- 
broken Democratic  success?  Does  the  fact 
of  the  solid  South  leave  the  balance  of 
power  with  certain  northern  groups?  Is  the 
North-South  coalition  Ln  Congress  a  fore- 
runner of  the  presidential  campaign?  Sen- 
ator MrNDT  Is  one  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  thinking  and  working  out 
answers  to  these  questions.  To  get  his  an- 
swers, the  editors  of  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  Invited  him  to  their  conferi'nce 
rcMjm.  Karl  E.  Mundt  was  a  teacher  of 
speech  and  of  social  science  before  he  began 
to  apply  both  fields  of  knowledge  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  elected  to  the  House  from 
his  native  South  Dakota  in  1938  and  moved 
on  to  the  Senate  10  years  later.  Senator 
MuNDT,  now  51,  has  been  a  farmer  and  busi- 
nessman as  well  as  teacher  and  legislator. 
In  Congress  he  has  been  active  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  tha 
House    Un-American    Activities    Committee. 
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Interest  In  the  propoaed  Morth-South  alli- 
ance recently  has  taken  him  into  the  South 
on  many  speaUng  trips.) 

Question.  Senate  ICondt.  what  is  your 
idea  of  a  BepubUcan-Democratlc  ooalltlon  In 
the  South? 

Answer.  Our  proposal  Isnt  exactly  a  coali- 
tion in  the  South  of  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  as  much  as  it  is  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Democrau  of  the  South  and  the 
Republicans  of  the  North. 

Question.  In  other  words,  each  side  wotUd 
be  free  to  retain  its  party  identity? 

Answer.  Exactly.  And  it  would  merge 
them  together  at  the  electoral  college  level. 

Question.  So  that  it  doesn't  involve  any 
actual  amalgamation  of  parties  as  such  or 
Interference  with  freedom  of  action  on  the 
part  of  either  party? 

Answer.  That's  correct.  Because  that  is  a 
very  genuine  stumbling  block  and  we  get 
away  from  that.  We  also  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  it's  pretty  difflctUt  in  any  short-pull 
effort  to  induce  a  majority  in  the  South  to 
Join  the  Republican  Party.  So  we're  going 
to  suggest  they  vote  for  antiadmlnlstration 
electors,  under  the  baimer  of  the  rooster, 
which  is  the  Democratic  emblem  In  much  of 
the  South. 

Question.  This  acTually  then  would  be  a 
three-party  system,  wouldn't  it? 

Answer  No.  After  a  series  of  preliminary 
"make-ready"  conferences  before  the  conven- 
tions between  like-minded  I>emocrsts  and 
Republicans  I  bellere  the  situation  might 
well  develop  about  as  follows:  In  1953,  the 
campaign  would  proceed  as  usual  In  the 
North  with  voters  choosing  between  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  candidates  in  the 
customary  manner.  But  in  the  South,  if  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  is  controlled 
by  New  Dealers  who.  It  is  expected,  will  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  and  write' a  platform  which 
are  distasteful  and  perhaps  repugnant  to  the 
South,  a  new  procedure  wotild  be  evolved 
whereby  citizens  in  the  South  would  once 
again  reassert  their  Independence. 

The  procedure  would  differ  from  State  to 
State,  but  In  general  it  would  follow  these 
lines:  In  Southern  States  where  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  are  not  New  Dealers — do  net 
favor  the  welfare  state  nor  the  concepts  of 
Truman  ism — Presidential  electors  would  be 
selected  to  run  on  the  regular  Democrat.ic 
ticket  under  the  emblem  of  the  rooster  but 
pledged  to  the  people  not  to  vote  for  the  can 
dldates  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional New  Deal  Convention.  These  electors 
might  be  committed  tn  advance  to  vote  for 
the  Republican  nominees  if  the  preliminary 
alliance  confoences  establish  the  proper 
background  for  such  a  move.  Or  they  might 
be  what  they  call  "free  eiectora, "  simply  com- 
mitted not  to  vote  for  Truman  (X  any  other 
welfare-state  candidate  for  President. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  will  happen 
In  the  South  in  the  way  of  a  counttfmove- 
ment  by  the  offlceholders  and  the  Federal 
machine?  They  have  considerable  political 
power  in  the  South,  too — what  will  they  do? 

Answer.  They  can  work  It  in  cme  of  two 
ways.  In  Mississippi,  for  example,  they  will 
organize  a  Truman  Democratic  group.  They 
will  put  their  electors  on  the  tuillot  under 
the  donkey  Instead  of  under  the  rooater  just 
as  they  did  last  time;  they  will  rampatgn 
vallimtly  for  the  administration  and  its  elec- 
tors and  probably  get  leas  than  12  percent  of 
the  votes,  because  they  got  11  percent  for 
Truman  last  time.  That's  the  way  they^ 
do  it  in  Miasiasippl. 

Now  in  Arkansas,  where  the  Governor  Is 
a  New  Dealer  and  may  be  able  to  control 
the  electoral  machinery.  It's  entirely  posalbla 
that  he  will  put  the  rooster  and  the  Demo- 
cratic label  over  the  alectna  there  who  fa- 
vor the  Truman  froup.  so  that  tn  Arkanaaa 
those  Democrats  who  are  oppoaed  to  Ttu- 
man — who  In  my  opinion  are  vastly  in  the 
majority — will    bold    a    convention,    select 


their  own  electors,  get  a  name— call  them- 
selves "Jeflersonlan  Democrats."  "Antt-Tru- 
msn  Demoovts."  "Antl-Sociallst  Demo- 
crats." or  whatever  they  want — put  their 
electtM-s  on  the  ballot.  And  each  grotip  will 
conduct  a  fair  and  honest  campaign  tn  the 
South  to  determine  once  and  for  all  whether 
or  not  the  Sooth  favon  the  welfare -state 
concept  of  government. 

The  Republicans  will  pull  out,  or.  If  nec- 
essary in  order  to  keep  the  Republican  Party 
alive  in  case  this  thing  peters  out — since 
there  may  be  some  State  laws  that  If  you 
don't  have  a  man  on  the  ballot  you  can't 
continue  the  party— they  will  put  the  Re- 
publican nominees  on  the  ballot  but  the 
word  goes  round  that  Republicans  should 
vote  in  the  box  where  the  anti-Truman  elec- 
tors are  listed. 

In  Texas  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Governor 
signed  a  new  bill  which  facilitates  this  whole 
movement,  and  which  was  promoted  in 
Teza«  by  some  of  the  folks  mterested  in  the 
alliance  program  and  opposed  to  New  Deal- 
lam  tn  an  its  tcnoB.  This  provides  now 
that  in  1953  for  the  first  time  in  Texas  you 
«aui  croas-flle.  There  is  a  device  so  that 
you  can  amalgamate  and  add  together  the 
anti-xruman  votes  for  President.  And  that 
was  done  spedAcaliy  by  those,  including  the 
Governor,  who  are  opposed  to  Trumanisin 
in  Texas.  Now  If  in  Texaa — and  tbat  is  the 
key  SUte.  really— we  can  get  the  tell  roll- 
ing— and  there  is  enough  power  down  there 
and  enough  leaderriilp  down  there,  and 
enough  genuine,  rugged  Americanism  down 
there  if  yon  win  find  a  harness  that  will  fit 
It— we  beUeve  Texas  can  pull  most  of  the 
South  along  on  some  tfectlve  program  of 
political  reallnement. 

KOSTH -SOTTTH   CnOtTTTWC  COTJU)  rLXCT   A   PaXSI- 

Dxi" — coauncir  now  wozxino — v  bt  "nrx- 
CBATS  raiLEo 

Tttjo  aets  of  electors 

Question.  What  about  the  otha  Southern 
SUtes? 

Answer.  In  other  States  where  the  party 
machinery  is  controlled  by  Democrats  favor- 
ing the  Truman  program,  those  oppotfng  tt 
would  nominate  eiectora  and  nin  them  under 
some  hyphenated  Democratic  Ubel— Jeffer- 
sonlan  Democrau  or  Anti-New  Deal  Demo- 
crats, for  example.  In  other  words,  much 
the  same  arrangement  would  ba  worked  oat 
as  was  done  with  the  Dtziecrat  movement 
in  1048,  but  Instead  of  wasting  votes  on  a 
splinter  party  with  no  national  connections, 
the  antl-welfare-state  Democrats  'would  go 
to  the  electoral  college  with  elactars  readv, 
able,  and  willing  to  asaocUte  themselves 
with  other  like-minded  electors  in  choosing 
an  administration  sympathetic  with  tlieir 
viewpoint  and  consistent  with  their  con- 
cepts. 

Under  either  arrangement,  two  sets  of 
Democratic  electors  would  be  before  the 
southern  voters  In  November  and  they  would 
decide  once  and  for  all  hi  a  fair  and  honest 
poll  whether  to  contintie  to  embrace  the  con- 
cepts of  collectivism  and  complete  federallana 
that  are  so  apparent  in  tha  Truman  program. 

Question.  Isn't  there  a  commitmant  on  tha 
part  of  elflctOTB  chosen  on  ttie  ragular  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  to  vote  for  the  nnminfe  of  tha 
regular  Democratic  Party? 

Answer.  It  depends  on  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  nominated  or  selected.  If  they  are 
selected  at  a  convention  dcnm  in  the  South 
with  the  understanding  that  they  go  as  tree 
electors  or  that  they  go  as  electors  tmder  the 
Democratic  banners  but  pledged  to  vote  for 
this  alliance  combination  which  has  been 
worked  up.  then  they're  keeping  faith  with 
the  voters  and  are  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
ConoenHom  $trategjf 

Queotkm.  Tou  apmak.  at  a  convention  tuAd 
pcitx  to  the  selection  at  tha  eloctara.  Is  that 
a  State  convention?  ^ 


Answer.  Tea.  And  tt  Is  also  possible  a 
Dixie  Democratic  eoBvcntton  might  praoada 
these  State  conventions. 

Question.  Held  before  the  national  conven- 
tion? 

Answer.  Ho;  after  the  national  conventtori. 
Let  me  ootllne  this  movement  ss  we  see  it 
shaping  up.  We  envision  that,  as  we  ap- 
prosch  election  time,  tt  will  really  become 
clear  to  the  Democratic  Soirth  that  the  re- 
rultii  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
are  going  to  leave  them  renj,  very  unhappy. 
So  it  has  been  suggested  that  delegates  be  se- 
lected by  the  Democrats  in  the  South  who 
win  go  to  the  national  convention  making 
an  effort  to  gat  a  reatoratioo  of  the  rule  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  naajorlty  to  secure  a 
presidential  and  vice-prealdcntlal  ncmlna- 
tton — which  they  wont  socoeed  in  doing,  but 
they  can  try:  making  an  effort  to  bring  about 
a  real  ringing  reafltrmatioo  of  the  doctrine 
at  States'  rl«htB— which  they  will  not  be  able 
to  do.  but  tt^y  can  try;  mating  an  effort  to 
have  one  uf  their  southern  aona  selected 
as  a  candidate  for  President  on  tbc  baals 
that  the  South  has  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  all  these 
years — that  they  can  do.  but  they  will  not 
succeed. 

Then,  after  they  have  watched  thr  conven- 
tion, over  their  proteats,  renominate  TVu- 
man  or  somebody  to  tbc  left  at  TYuman; 
when  they  have  watched  the  oonvmtkm. 
over  their  protests,  put  planks  in  the  plat- 
form which  arc  repugnant  to  the  people  of 
the  South:  when  they  haw  heard  some  of 
the  Uberal  left-wing  element  of  their  own 
party  stand  up  &t  their  own  ooovantion  and 
insult  them  to  their  face  by  calling  them 
bourbons  and  reactionaries  and  snarl  at  them 
at  the  convention  aa  they  sometimeB  anaer 
at  them  on  the  floor  of  Congrcas.  it's  ex. 
pected  then  that,  having  been  insulted,  hav- 
ing been  rejected,  having  been  disiUoslCKied. 
they'll  be  resdy  to  go  home  and  ssaert  their 
independence  as  they  did  in  1948. 

Now,  the  dUBculty  tn  1948  wsa  that  when 
they  went  home  they  had  no  place  to  go — 
just  a  Uttle  branch-line  railroad  called  Dixie 
crat.  which  had  no  real  dastlnatlcin  but  waa 
simply  a  protest  vote  that  didn't  ttave  any 
genuine  effectiveneaa  other  than  to  demon- 
strate that  there  is  a  limit  somewhere  to  the 
Insults  southern  voters  will  endure. 

Whtt  Dixieermt*  Jacked 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  no  effae- 
ttveness? 

Answer.  Mo  effeetlvencas  bacaqse  the  Dtxte- 
erats  had  no  national  oonnacttoiM  or  cobe- 
aton.  It  just  appealed  to  voCera  In  a  few 
Statea,  and  newr  m  their  most  opthnlctlc 
dreams  did  the  Dtxtccrats  ex|wct  to  soeeeed 
In  electing  a  President. 

Qoaation.  Did  thej  have  a  separate  set  of 
electors  in  1048? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes;  tbcy  had  a  separate  set 
of  eiectora  in  1S48.  They  carried  four  States. 
Thirty-nine  electors  voted  for  Thurmond  and 
'Wright.  It  wasnt  enough  to  turn  the  tide, 
but  It  was  a  snrprl^ngly  stgnlflcant  vote, 
considering  Hie  short  time  In  which  they 
had  to  work.  It  demcmstrated  that  the  spirit 
of  independence  stai  thrives  in  the  South. 

Question.  Well,  after  a  Democratic  con- 
vention such  aa  you  outline,  then  what 
happens? 

Answer.  Then  they  go  home  and  they  hold 
a  convention,  predaely  as  they  did  last  ttme. 
But  Instead  of  doing  what  they  did  last  time. 
which  was  a  futile  sjAinter-party  gesture, 
they  then  agree  to  select  electors  to  run  as 
Democratic  electors,  pledged  to  vote  at  the 
electoral  college  for  some  other  candidate 
than  that  nominated  by  the  New  Dealers  at 
the  Donocratic  national  convention.  Per- 
haps they  may  even  be  pledged  to  vote  far 
the  alUanoe  choice,  that  is.  for  the  Republl- 
ean  nominees  selected  at  the  BepubUcaa 
convantlon.  Having  agreed  to  this  joint  pio> 
gram,  they  then  hold  their  State  conventkaiB 
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to  put  tfat  D«iaoer*Uc  tlaeton  on  Um  ballot 
^wuf\  eoBtfuet  •  eampal(B  in  tlM  SouUx 
tUteOy  Uttwmtn  Dmuoenxie  fmrXim. 

Toa'd  hkv*  tbe  TtnunAn  Damocntic  P&rtr, 
thf>  •daUBtetnUoo  D«mocr»tlc  Puty.  which 
wmM  proteUy  b«  r^wml  to  by  tta  op- 
poMBta  tewn  Booth  m  tht  BocUltet  frlxMC* 
of  the  DtmoenUc  Pwty.  and  you'd  haTc  the 
BtatM'  BIgbu  DBinocntic  Pmrty.  the  con- 
■tttatloa*!  Dnaoeratle  Pruxy.  which  would 
b*  mwiad  to  down  th«rc  m  Um  Jofftnonlan 
OaHtoerati  or  th«  DomoeratB  who  are  In  favor 
or  iwtabhthlnc  StatM'  rtchts.  and  their 
[  woold  (o  to  the  electoral  coUeve  with 


acrvALirT  nt 

IS 


AaOVT 


.  preliminary  to  all  this,  eome  work 

be  done  both  by  Republicans  and  by 

•Btt-new  Deal  Democrata  before  either 

ttoB  IB  ordar  to  set  the  sta«c  for  the 

at  political  aUlanoe   operation   we've 

talkint  about.     It's  our  thought  that 

preUaolnary  awetlncs  can  be  held  In 

part  betweeu  Democrats  tn  Oonerees 

tn  Concmes  who.  orer  a 

ot  about  15  years,  hare  been 

in  aa  alHanf  which  Is  not 

tbaoraUnl  factor  at  aU  but  which  U  an 

In  nnnirsm  today. 

tbat.  probably  In  tba  Senate  cr  perhape 


at  the 
aa  It 

of  tbe  Damoeratle— faaTlng  In  mind 
Ibttlty  at  what  will  transpire  and 
I  belleva  at  that  time  will  look  like  the 
outeooM  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
OoBTentloa.  wa  sboold  gtre  some 
tn  tlM  aaiaetloo  of  our  nominee  for 
to  a  man  who  is  peraonally  accept- 
•Ma  to  tba  Sootb.  Sooie  at  our  potential 
ot  tbcm  are  not.  But  If 
tbst  waYe  gotnf  to  court  the 
capture  It,  but  court  support  in 
Sovtb— that  we  should  glre  some 
tlwugbt  to  tbat  in  the  salectloa  of  our  candl> 
datsa.  and  we  should  alao  give  some  thought 
to  southern  oonoepte  in  the  writing  of  a 


In  civU  flgbtst 

In  ctrtt  ngbts.  In  education,  tn 
madlelna.  in  all  mattsn  leading  to 
the  eooeept  of  the  superstate  and  the  pres- 
anratloei  at  the  Sutes'  rlghte  concept  We 
would  eome  out  strongly  In  our  Republican 
pistf  ona  stating  a  poattton  that  we  recognize 
the  reaponslbUlty  at  the  ^Klaral  OoTem- 
■MBt  to  provide  leadership  in  making  Urtng 
coadMtoot!  better  and  in  making  health  and 
educational  opportunltlee  better,  and  In 
aJImlnatlng  dlacrlmlnatlona.  etc..  but  w«  pro> 
poaa  to  approach  theae  ob}eetlTee  within  the 
pufflaw  of  the  doctrine  of  Statee'  rights. 

natform  problems 

Queatioa.  Do  you  think  the  RepubUcans 
who  have  already  voted  for  rXPC  (Fair  tm- 
Practtca  Onrnmlsston)  and  for 
sures  or  drtt  rights  wUl  be  nble  to 
maain  sUent? 


no,  I  doat  think  they  aiU  be 
I  think  they  wUl  pnssnt  thati  point 
of  Tlav  before  the  platform  commltn^M.  I 
thtak  theyll  argue  tn  favor  of  a  Pederal  oen* 
trmttaed  approach  to  the  probWma  of  educa- 
tbm.  at  baatkb.  at  boualng.  and  of  dlacrimi- 
hatlon.  But  X  propoa*  that  those  of  us  in 
tba  Rapublkaix  Party  who  qppoea  omtnUlsa- 
cf  pewar  and  up  to  now  have  renwtned 
itliraly  sUaat  do  not  rantaln  silent 
any  kmflir. 
X  pNpoaa  that  w«  praaaat  tba  faet  that.  If 
to  have  a  par^  that  pvaeumee  to 
tba  aiipsntata  and  the  complete 
of  powsr  th  Waahlngton.  we 
fot  %B  laeafi—  Vm  doctrlaa  of  Statee' 
la  a  pitunarty  and  vaiiiaaly 


Queetlon.  Is  there  s  poeslblUty  that  these 
Republicans  who  are  ardently  in  :avor  of 
dvll  rlghU  may  go  out  and  try  to  e.et  electors 
In  their  States  and  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
Rcpubllcana? 

Answer.  I  think  that  s  a  p.issibiUty.  I 
think  that,  If  this  program  works  out.  there 
la  golixg  to  be  some  migration  m  Ix'th  direc- 
tloRj  from  one  party  to  the  other  But  I 
think  that  the  country  desperately  needs 
today  a  party  ailnement  In  which  there  Is  a 
recognizable  and  defer^ible  philosophy  of 
government  Imbedded  within  each  party. 
We  lack  that  today. 

Effects  in  Sorth 

Question.  Wont  you,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, be  up  against  the  fact  that  In  ti-.e  N->rth- 
ern  States  you  will  be  driving  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  the  clvU-rlghts  party— as  it  has 
to  be  to  win  the  votes  in  Harlem  and  else- 
where— and  that  those  Republicans  who  feel 
the  same  way  about  civil  rights  will  Join  with 
those  Democrats  and  carry  most  of  these 
Northern  States? 

Answer.  No:  I  don't  think  that  they  will. 
There  Is,  of  course,  some  fear  of  that  on  the 
part  of  some  northern  Repxibllcans.  There 
U  some  pretty  clear-cut  evidence,  however, 
that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  theory 
In  that  connection  not  substantiated  by  fact, 
as  there  Is  In  connection  with  the  alleged 
oppoi*tlnn  to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill.  I  mean 
the  electkm  of  Tarr  In  Ohio  pretty  well 
knocked  Into  s  cocked  hat  a  lot  of  theories 
about  labor's  attitude  toward  the  Taft- 
Hartley  bUl. 

Now.  we  believe  that  In  the  groups,  in  the 
col(X«d  organizations,  among  the  colored 
population,  and  in  places  where  FEPC  has 
been  a  T^ry  definite  issue,  there  are  a  great 
many  people  there  who  also  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights.  We  can  present 
a  p*etty  good  Republican  position,  for  ex- 
ample, to  those  who  believe  In  FEPC  who 
are  largely  in  the  northern  cities  We  can 
say:  "What  party  was  It  that  freed  the  col- 
ored men?.  It  was  the  Republican  Party. 
What  party  was  it  that  has  given  the  colored 
man  his  best  opportunity  to  succeed  In  this 
country?  It  has  been  the  Republican  Party 
under  Republican  government.  What  kind 
of  SUtee  have  given  him  State  FEPC's.  to 
give  him  a  better  chance  and  an  opportunity? 
It  has  been  almost  without  exception  Repub- 
lican States  under  Republican  governors 
empowered  by  Republican  legislatures 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  South  would 
accept  the  program  that  these  States  have 
adopted  In  the  North? 

Answer.  The  South  Is  completely  willing. 
1  have  discussed  It  now  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  South  The  South  is  not  inhabited 
by  sadists  who  are  desirous  of  pennlizlng 
the  black  man  and  kicking  him  around  be- 
cause they  enjoy  it.  Actually,  a  great  many 
Negroes  In  the  South  are  very  happy  and  are 
making  rapid  pro«?res»  both  econonucaliy 
and  politically.  The  South  is  confrouied 
with  a  very  realistic  problem  beoaus*\  m 
many  areas,  over  half  the  people  are  ^t  the 
colored  race. 

Southerners  have  no  desire  to  hvild  the 
Negro  down  Ttiey  want  to  promote  pro- 
grams In  an  area  where  by  evolution  and  by 
education  they  must  work  out  a  hurmoni- 
oua  adjustment.  They're  not  even  npp^wjed 
to  State  PKPC  legislation.  They  told  me  in 
Mississippi:  "We're  perfectly  willing  to  have 
an  PIPC  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  manned  by  Mls- 
slsslpplans,  progressing  at  the  Mississippi 
level,  at  the  Mississippi  speed  to  meet  Mis- 
sissippi eondltlotxi>.  What  we  are  alrnld  of 
Is  an  PSPC  manned  In  Washington  by  N  Jith- 
ern  theorists  and  liberals  who  decide  to  pro- 
vide In  Mississippi  the  kind  of  ronduiuns 
for  the  colored  man  that  you  can  provide  in 
New  Jersey  or  New  York."  And  they  say  it 
rtmply  wont  work,  because  conditions  are 
dlffownt  In  the  South.  So  they're  willing 
to  do  that. 


SVaCESTTD      CAKOroATZS;       TAIT,      HSINHOWIR, 
BTU),    StrSSELL 

There  has  been  a  definite  movement  In 
many  of  the  Southern  States  by  which  the 
State  and  its  public  ofBclals  interest  them- 
s-eivea  in  Improving  the  lot  of  the  colored 
men.  In  many  areas  It  has  eliminated  by 
States  actljn.  and  I  think  that's  the  right 
way  to  do  It,  the  poll  tax.  They've  passed 
Ihws  against  lynching  and  have  done  the 
things  'hat  the  northern  theorists  who  want 
to  produce  Utopia  out  of  a  hat  like  a  rabbit 
m  15  minutes  by  Federal  legislation  have 
been   unable   *o  do  by  Federal  coercion. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  have  specifically 
in  mind  as  candidates  who  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  southern  Democrats  and  the 
northern  Republicans? 

Answer  We  have  tried  to  keep  strictly 
away  from  getting  a  movement  of  this  kind 
identified  with  any  candidate,  t«cause  then 
It  becomes  the  football  of  every  other  can- 
didate not  assoclattd  with  It.  In  talks  on 
this,  because  everybody  thinks  In  terms  of 
cndldates  as  a  tangible  outcome  of  the 
movement.  I  have  said:  "Look.  I  think  a 
movement  of  this  kind  could  revolve  around 
and  could  succeed  with  two  candidates  se- 
lected almost  indiscriminately  from  the  fol- 
lowing four."  Then  I  have  suggested  the 
names  of  Taft  and  Elsenhower  and  Senator 
Byrd  and  Senator  Russell,  and  have  said 
that  it  wouldn't  make  much  dlllerence  to 
me  which  of  the  four  were  at  the  top  and 
which  of  the  four  were  vice  president.  I 
think  they  are  fotir  sound  Americans  who 
basically  would  lead  this  country  back  to  a 
premise  of  sound  government  and  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

Hoic  Taft  stands 

Question.  Isn't  TArTB  position  on  civU 
rights,  however,  pretty  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  South? 

Answer.  Not  nearly  as  unsatisfactory  to 
the  South  as  Dewey's  position  on  civil  rights 
was  4  years  ago.  Tajt  has  been  a  middle- 
of-the-roader  on  civil  rights.  We  havent 
had  a  vote  directly  on  It.  There  have  been 
votes  on  clottjre  and  on  other  maneuvers 
which  don't  look  like  a  vote  on  a  Pn»C  but 
which  actually  were  related  to  It.  and  he 
has  leaned  a  bit  toward  the  FKPC  crowd, 
but  he  hasn't  been  out  giving  speeches  about 
It.  he  hasn't  been  crusading  for  it.  They 
have  a  pretty  good  respect  In  the  South,  I 
think,  for  Tatt's  basic  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. He  is  in  opposition  to  ':he  concept 
of  the  strong  centralized  authoritarian  pow- 
er He  is  a  respecter  and  supporter  of 
States'  rights. 

The  key:   States'  rights 
Question.     If  Tarr  abandons,  however,  a 
Federal   FKPC   platform,   how  much  chance 
does  he  have  for  carrying  a  lot  of  these  areas 
In  the  North? 

Answer.  That  goes  back  to  what  we  were 
discussing — whether  we  propose  to  present  to 
the  American  voter  this  time  a  clear-cut 
philosophy  of  Government  btllt  around 
States  rights  In  a  platform  'vhich  con- 
sistently revolves  around  that  concept.  We 
should  not  again  throw  the  voter  another 
crazy  quilt  liite  we  threw  him  last  time  tn 
a  platform  where  we  say  In  one  breath 
were  100  percent  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
In  the  next  breath  we're  100  percent  for  giv- 
ing politicians  in  Washington  t^e  power  to 
tell  him  who  he  can  hire  In  his  business. 
Now  Americans  generally  are  Just  plain 
basically  sound.  If  we  present  them  such 
a  bewildering  Jigsaw  puzzle  as  we  had  In  the 
Republican  platform  last  time.  In  which  we 
tried  to  say  all  things  to  all  men — which  to 
those  Interested  In  FKPC  talked  like  It  was 
going  to  create  In  Washington  the  author- 
itarian power  that  they  have  n  Moecow. 
but.  In  terms  of  business  and  farming,  talked 
aa  if   It  was  going  back  cample ;ely  to  the 
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original  Jeflersonian  concept  of  States' 
rights — we  fail  In  ctir  duty  to  speak  frank- 
ly to  the  voters. 

Question.  In  yotir  concept,  you  would  have 
a  Democrat  on  tfc«  ticket,  wouldn't  you? 

Answer.  Yes;  that's  at  least  one  possibility. 
First,  we  should  get  a  candidate  personally 
acceptable  to  the  South.  Second,  we  must 
explore  with  the  South  Its  desire  as  to 
whether  It  would  prefer  to  have  a  southern 
Democrat  running  as  Vice  President.  U  we 
find  that  it  would  prefer  to  have  that,  and 
we  can  determine  that  by  the  preliminary 
conferences,  then  I  think  we  shotnd  say 
frankly,  too.  In  the  Republican  convention: 
•This  time  we're  trying  to  win  a  victory  for 
America.  Were  not  so  much  Interested  in 
partyism  and  partisanship  as  we  are  In  basic 
principles.  So.  we  suggest  that  with  otir  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  we  nomi- 
nate— let's  say,  just  for  an  example — Sena- 
tor  Btsd.  of  Virginia,  or  Senator  Rvsszu.. 
of  Georgia,  as  Vice  President." 

That's  one  conceivable  possibility.  An- 
other conceivable  posiblllty  growing  out 
of  the  preliminary  conferences  la  this;  How 
would  It  be.  some  have  conjectured.  If  In 
the  Republican  campaign  this  time — with 
this  alliance  movement  In  mind  and  the 
poesiblllty  that  some  cif  theee  southern 
statesmen  would  prefer  not  to  run  as  Demo- 
crats for  Vice  President  under  the  Repub- 
lican banner — if  we  nominate  the  best  cast 
of  Republican  leaders  we  can  secure  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  then  6  weeks 
to  3  months  before  the  voting  time,  our 
Presidential  nominee,  having  eonaulted  with 
his  advisers,  announces  then  the  identity  of 
his  Cabinet.  If  he  is  elected?  And  In  that 
list  include  three  or  four  dlstingulabed 
southern  statesmen  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  Secretary  at  War.  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  wherever  you're  going  to  put 
them. 

Suppose  the  Republican  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident annoimces  on  the  1st  day  of  October 
that.  IX  he  Is  elected  President,  he's  going 
to  have  a  Cabinet  comprised  of  A.  B,  C.  and 
D  and  Senator  Dicx  Russxll,  of  Oecwgia.  as 
Secretary  of  Defense — don't  you  believe  that 
this  would  help  make  It  easier  for  southern 
voters  to  support  the  alliance?  Or,  perhaps. 
tf  Senator  Btkd  could  be  Inducid  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  would  help  ce- 
ment the  forces  favoring  a  real  Democratic- 
Republican  alliance  In  1953.  I  use  the 
names  of  Rtjsszix  and  Btvo  merely  as  Illus- 
trations— perhaps  other  equally  good  south- 
em  Democrats  cotild  be  named  so  Rttsssll 
and  Btzd  could  continue  their  fine  lemler- 
ship  In  the  Senate. 

Keeping  southern  potcer  in  Congress 
Question.  This  Is  in  addition  to  a  Demo- 
crat for  Vice  President? 

Answer.  It  could  be  in  addition  to  or  In 
lieu  thereof.  It's  Just  cne  proposed  type  of 
sn-ategy.  Here's  something  more  which  is 
essential.  In  these  ftfellmlnary  conferences. 
if  the  alliance  Is  going  to  win.  we've  got  to 
come  to  an  imderstandlng  with  the  southern 
leaders  In  Congress  as  to  what  happens  to 
their  seniority.  That's  not  unimportant  In 
elections  in  the  South.  A  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman, I  think,  has  more  prestige  there 
than  he  does  In  the  Middle  West.  And  I 
think  a  southern  Congressman  or  Senator 
I»x>bably  has  a  little  better  personal  follow- 
ing than  has  been  developed  in  many  other 
areas. 

Now  theee  officials  are  Important  cogs  In 
the  electoral  machinery  and  you  can't  very 
well  expect  15  or  30  southern  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  get  enthiised  about  crusad- 
ing for  a  principle  and  a  cause  and  a  ticket 
which,  If  It  wins,  means  that  they  are  com- 
mitting political  stilcide  in  Coogress  and 
stepping  out  of  poaitlona  of  lmp(»tanc«  into 
positions  of  unlznportanoe.  So  we've  got  to 
come  to  an  tmderstandlng  with  them  ib&t, 
U  thia  thing  operates,  the  seniority  sUtua 


of  the  ccoperattng  southern  OoBgresBmen 
and  Senators  will  be  sustained. 

So  it  is  recommended  that  in  Uie  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Congress,  assuming  that  the 
alliance  elects  lu  eandldatca  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  that  we  caucus  to^rether 
on  a  basis  of  position  rather  than  a  tiasis  of 
party.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Mem'jers  of  the  Botise  would  have  s  caucus, 
therefore,  of  the  Republicans  and  the  south- 
ern Democrats  who  have  participated  in  this 
program  for  the  establishment  of  the  organi- 
zation cf  the  Senate  and  for  the  organization 
of  the  respective  committees  with  each  man 
maintaining  his  seniority  status  regard-ess  of 
party.  As  an  example,  this  would  mean  that 
If  Senator  GBoacx,  of  Georgia,  participates — 
and.  if  the  program  woiIls.  Georgia  and  such 
States  must  participate— he  would  retain  his 
chairmanship  at  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  because  he's  the  oldest  ranking 
member  of  either  party  on  that  committee. 
We  would  put  the  members  around  the  table 
In  conformity  with  their  seniority  status  to 
comprise  a  majcwtty  leOecting  a  position  on 
principle,  not  merely  a  political  party. 

Question.  You'd  like  to  have  Speaker  Rat- 
■xrax  on  your  side,  wouldn't  you? 

Ansvrer.  I'd  like  to  have  him  on  our  side 
and  I  have  a  htmch  that,  if  things  worked 
out  so  that  he  could  do  that  and  still  be 
with  his  own  group  in  Texas,  he'd  love  It. 

Question.  Then  he  could  be  Speaker  of  the 
House  under  your  program? 

Answer.  He  could  be  Speaker  of  the  House 
under  our  program — the  caucus  of  like- 
minded  House  Msmbers  would  determine 
that  by  their  votes. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  people  are 
willing  to  make  concessions  and  have  got  to 
make  concessions  In  order  to  sccomplish  this 
particular  objective,  which  te  a  party  that 
is  committed  to  you-  philosophy? 

Ansvper.  Precisely.  Because  there  isn't  any 
chance,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Republican 
Party,  wltbout  making  ocmcessions,  to  get 
the  votes  it  needs  in  the  South.  And,  frank- 
ly. I  dOQt  see  any  very  likely  place  you  can 
pick  up  this  extra  million  votes  in  the 
North.  Certainly  to  do  so  you  would  have 
to  make  some  concessions  to  whatever  new 
element  In  the  North  you  were  uying  to 
attract. 

Kisenhoieer's  strm^h 

Question.  How  about  Klsenhower? 

Answer.  That  might  do  it.  I  think  that 
occasionally  a  man  comes  along  or  perhaps 
an  Issue  that  can  tinlte  the  country — there 
may  be  something  Involved  in  the  war  Issue. 
But  I'm  looking  at  the  long  pull.  Suppose 
we  win  In  1953 — what  do  we  do  to  stay  In 
following  195<J?  We  would  be  forced  to  be- 
gin at  once,  throwing  out  lures  to  exactly 
the  same  people  to  whom  the  New  Dealers 
have  cast  their  seductive  bait.  As  long  as 
we  divcH-ce  ourselves  from  over  100  electoral 
votes  In  the  conservative  South,  it  means 
that  the  balance  of  power  In  this  country  is 
certain  to  be  tn  the  hands  of  the  left-wing 
groups.  So  that,  to  stay  in,  we  Republicans 
would  have  to  make  concessions  to  the  same 
group  to  whom  the  New  Dealers  now  cater 
so  zealously.  And  I'm  no  more  desirous  of 
seeing  the  coimtry  veer  over  toward  national 
soclailzm  with  a  Republican  in  power  than 
I  am  with  a  Democrat.  Now.  there's  some 
pretty  good  historic  background  from  which 
we  can  draw  a  lesson. 

Question.  How  much  damage  wotUd  be 
done  to  the  alliance  Idea  if  the  Democrats 
should  nominate  a  southerner,  Pred  Vinson, 
for  inatanee? 

Answer.  I  would  asinime  that  If  they  were 
to  nominate  a  real  southerner  running  on  a 
platfo/m  even  remotely  acceptable  In  the 
South.  thMS  would  not  be  an  allianre  idea 
In  1953.  It  would  d^ec  and  delay  such  a 
movenMmt.  No*  In  my  opinion  my  guess 
would  be  that  Frad  TInaoa  would  come  elosa 
enotigh  to  ancw«lBff  that  definition  to  make 
the  ftiT,«**wf^  unworkaUa,  although  X  am  In- 


prease^l  by  the  ntmiber  of  people  In  the  South 
Interested  in  this  movement  who  seem  to 
think  that  Fred  Vlnaon  would  not  be  ean- 
pletely  acceptable  to  theii.u 

Question.  You've  got  Uii  have  some  name 
down  South  besides  a  Republican.  Tou  cant 
have  a  grotip  of  electors  pledged  to  vote  for 
a  Republican  ticket — isn't  that  true? 

Answer.  The  electors  wUl  be  Democrats. 
They  wUl  be  pledged  to  oppose  the  Tr-  lan 
admlnlstratlcm 

Anti-Trummnites  this  way 

Question.  But  they  can  turn  but  one  way 
and  that's  to  the  Republieans? 

Answer.  I  dent  think  that's  particularly 
going  to  hurt.  I  dont  think  if  these  ether 
{S'eUminary  steps  have  happened,  tf  they 
can  show  them  about  the  sentarity-status 
agreement,  if  they  can  ahow  them  &  vloe- 
presldentlal   nominee  or  Cabinet  members, 

1  believe  the  anti-Truman  electors  can  win 
tn  most  of  the  South.  The  diJfeulty  Is  not 
with  the  leadership  and  the  business  echelon. 

Now  we  have  made  a  study  of  what  this 
alliance  has  been  doing  beeauae  this  Isnt 
something  which  is  Just  puUed  out  of  the 
air. 

This  is  something  which  has  been  func- 
tioning now  since  ISM  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate.  Since  1986 
this  Informal  Republican-Democratic  con- 
gressional alliance  has  functioned  sue  cess  - 
fully  on  &5  Impcatant  and  significant  roU- 
call  votea;  9  have  been  in  opposition  to  some 
suggested  step  toward  sodaUsm:  18  have 
been  In  {votectlon  of  our  prlvate-«itcrprlse 
system:  3  have  effected  Important  economies; 

2  have  been  on  foi'elgn  affairs:  and  3  were 
crack-downs  on  subversive  activities  both  in 
and  out  of  Oovemment.  These  were  times 
when,  because  of  the  alliance  of  the  people 
of  the  Sotrth,  Democrats,  and  Republicans  of 
the  North,  victories  have  been  won  in  the 
votes  of  Congress.  We  can  provide  the  date, 
we  can  provide  the  evidence,  we  can  provide 
the  roll  calls  as  proof. 

They  did  this,  not  once  but  S5  tlmee  stnee 
1936.  We  simply  propose  to  expand  this 
"congresatonal  alUance"  so  It  can  become 
effective  in  electing  a  Uke-mlnded  President. 

Question.  If  you  work  out  this  arrange- 
ment to  take  care  <a  seniority  problems  for 
souriiem  Democrata  in  the  Houw  and  tn  the 
Senate,  woiuldn't  that  mean  that  whether 
or  not  the  RepubUcans  won  the  election. 
they  would  control  Oongreas? 

Answer.  No.  We  wou'dnt  control  it,  but 
the  alliance  group,  or  coalltkm.  wotild  con- 
trol it.  because  a  coalition  seems  to  mean  to 
many  people  In  the  South  that  the  Demo- 
cratt  and  the  Republicans  marge  their  Identi- 
ties tn  the  South,  and  that's  pretty  diffi- 
cult to  do. 

Question.  So  that  the  alllanee  would  ar> 
ganize  Congress? 

Answer.  The  alliance  controls  it  now.  They 
dont  organiae  it.  but  they  could  organise 
it.  and  they  could  establlah  a  committee 
set -tip  and  conduct  the  majo0ty  caucus 

We  now  have  an  occaalooal  alliance,  but 
it's  spasmodic.  It's  intermittent,  it's  leader- 
less,  it's  thrown  together  as  a  creature  of 
necessity  and  only  on  certain  Issues. 

It  has  worked  since  1936,  and  it's  working 
more  frequently  all  the  time;  It's  accelerat- 
tog.  Already  it  has  been  the  determining 
factor  several  times  in  the  current  session  at 
Congress. 

Sentority  for  all 

Question.  When  you  spoke  of  seniority  you 
dldnt  mean  Just  ehalrmanahlps;  you  meant, 
too,  that  Uadlvldual  Meaibsta  would  not  lose 
their  seniority  poaitlcma,  didn't  you? 

Answer.  Oorrect.  Tbat%  soacUy  what  wa 
have  to  psotact  and  that  Is  almoat  a  most, 
and  that's  a  new  feature  of  this  program. 
'niatt  on*  at  tba  naw  daaanto  at  oar  present 
propoanto. 

Queatloo.  Do  you  have  tbna  to  get  this 
operating  this  yesr— it  kmt  lamg? 
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Ko:  It  Imt  tone,  but  «•  cad  mor* 
■dftaty  tMt.  X  vookl  wy  that  tb«r«  to  « 
(ood  poMlbUlty  of  It  movlBf  nmx  jtmt  if 
Wanj  lytiBMkii  to  rtnomlnafd. 

WtU.  youYa  ■itmlnt  tti*« 

IT  bf*  to  DOt  r>iKnntn*fd.  It  In- 
pom  tte  ehmoom  oT  tn*  aUlaiiM.  But  if. 
lntt»d  at  Harry  Tnunan.  tb«y  notnlnate 
JUBttet  Drwcl— .  f  would  cay  you  bavva't  tn< 
Jund  tto  cHancii  vary  much.  U  InttMd  of 
ttet  tlMy  nomlnata  Chtef  Juitle*  VUtaon. 
I  voaM  My  you  hav*  in/und  tlM  dtanccs 
MTtouaty. 

Unl«M  Vtnaon's  daclaratlona  and 
a  platform  maka  it  dear  that  b«  bai  taken 
tka  Dortbcm  point  of  vtowf 

Aacvar.  In  wbldi  eaaa  it  actviaUy  mlgbt 
tadlttate  tha  alUanoa.  bacaoaa  you  knew  how 
ara.     If  ooa  of  your  ovn  turoa  hu 
on  you.  you  fat  pratty  daapcratc  and 


Tou  bava  an  alllanca  now  but 
tha  ulttnata  aim  to  a  party,  ton't  it? 

Aamwa.  Taa  If  thto  thlnf  sbould  work 
tn  Itaa.  wa  would  fugscat  that  In  1953.  after 
tha  Orat  aaaalon  of  Conyaa.  that  there  b« 
a  poat-pratMentlal  aJaction  coDTcntton.  led 
hy  thto  Prwtdent  and  thto  Vloa  President 
aad  thto  poamooal  majcnty  in  Con^nsaB  who 
iNmld  bava  control  of  tha  White  Houae  and 
tha  Orwyaaa  But  they  have  no  name.  They 
hnTt  no  Rational  crfanlaaUon.  They  have 
BO  party.  Tbty  aay.  *^eU.  h«>«  about  mak- 
taf  thto  thtng  parmanant.  g«t  organlaed  bo 
that  S  yaara  ffoaa  now  we  can  have  our  owe 
la  tha  flaldf  Let's  sea  If  we  cant 
on  a  aat  of  prlndptea  built  around  this 
at  an  Indaatruetlbte  union  of  Inde- 
Stataa.  Let's  see  If  wa  cant  find 
•  Ibbal  aad  tfavalop  an  ortanlaatlon.  with  a 
and  find  a  sulUbla  party  name." 


laaa.  a  aasmaa  pabtt  with  a  hamx 
have  suBsaatad  that  the  party  then 
.  la  the  South,  the  Damocratlc- 
■ifWiblkaii  alHaaea  for  tha  next  election. 
and  that  tbay  work  with  thto  new  pcilUcal 
nianlnlhai  under  that  naaM.  In  the  North. 
It  woQid  ba  caUad  the  B«pubUean-Demo- 
aUlaaec.  Tha  two  would  stani  from 
ceatral  haadquartars.  In  other 
It  would  be  tha  same  orfanlaaUon. 
vtth  tha  order  in  which  tha  alUanoe  to  lUted 
Mianad  la  tha  North  and  the  South. ' 

Thto  would  enable  all  lika-mladed  people. 
ym  aaa.  to  join  19  with  tha  new  party.  It 
vovld  eonpal  tha  oppoaltkMi  vtowpoint  to 
party,  and  eaU  thenuelTes 
.  <*  >air  Dealers,  or  SodaLiatB.  or 
thay  pnfar.  Then  you'd  have  two 
■aeh  would  atand  for 
dittalta.  Tha  wtar  would  t*t  a 
the  ftn*  time  alaca  the  War 
tha  SUtaa,  tha  South  would  get  tha 
«<  •  two-party  ayatam  at  tha  local 
>»**L  from  tha  atandpolat  of  local  cam- 
paltM  aud  that's  Importaat  bacauae  if  you 
it  feava  that,  fov  aoon  davahip  corrupt 
""'  ^     "'        "   dMdaad.  I   think, 

than  eould  |o  to  tha 
I  ha^  dlnwt  tha  daatiny  at  hto  Oor- 
Bt  hacavH  ha  would  know  be 

at  ffovamBiaat  w  tha 

par^  thara  would  stlU 

of  (iQuiaa.  bat  you  would 


itS& 


wa  Dufftr  of  WaHd  War  B«  Greater 
After  KorcA  Cette-Firc  Tkan  Before  7 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
Rrantod  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
RkCORO.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

Wht    Hagovm   cm    Pxack    Tekms''  — Armi.stk  t 
WoKT  Lessen  Pkesent  Dances  .Anyway 

( By  Edgar  Ansel  Mo»Ter  1 
Again  the  President  of  the  Uni-.ed  States 
has   warned   us   of    the   dangers    inhere :u    in 
the  Korean  armistice  talks. 

He  has  said  that  already,  during  these 
tAlks.  the  Communists  are  buUdini;  up  their 
armed  forces  north  of  the  present  line  ready. 
If  the  talks  break  down,  to  hit  us  a  harder 
blow  than  they  could  have  without  the  talk.s. 
when  General  Ridgway  was  effectively  keep- 
ing them  off  balance  ■ 

He  has  warned  that  we  canm  t  in^mpdia'ply 
hope  to  <et  our  troops  out  of  K.)rea  lest  the 
tallu  turn  out  to  hare  been  a  Comniuni.*t 
trap  to  get  us  out  and  then  move  in  acain 
and  take  over 

Defense  Secretary  Marshall  told  'he  mem- 
bera  of  the  House  Foreign  Airai.-s  Committee 
net  to  expect  that  peace  In  Korea  wnuld 
mean  that  we  could  take  our  seven  diVLsicna 
home,  still  less  send  some  of  them  to  swell 
the  growing  American  forces  In  Europe  The 
fartheet — according  to  Marshall  — that  we 
should  think  of  retiring  them  would  be  to 
Jaoan.  Protecting  the  northern  Japanese 
Wands  against  a  Soviet  invasion  until,  a 
couple  of  years  from  now.  the  Japanese  h:ue 
re-created  their  own  defensive  forces  is  an 
unaatiafying  prospect  Yet  that  is  the  best 
that  the  Defense  Secretary  seems  able  to 
offer. 

To  make  the  picture  worse,  all  American 
leaders,  beginning  with  Mr.  TYuman.  ha\e 
warned  and  rewarned  uj  not  to  believe  th.it 
peace  In  Korea  will  lessen  the  present  dani^ei. 
The  Communists  may  be  planning  to  wait 
until  the  United  Nations  have  rebuilt  the 
derastated  Republic  of  Korea — and  then  t.ike 
It  over.  Or  they  may  Invade  some  other 
country  If  this  target  happens  to  He  out- 
side of  Asia.  say.  In  the  Middle  East  or  In 
Kurope.  the  masses  of  Chinese  Communists 
will  BtUl  remain  quite  free  to  cor.centrate 
their  aggressive  might  against  Indochmn  or 
Burma. 

lact  MOST  vrrAL 
Indochina  and  Burma  are  the  twin  gates  to 
southeastern  Asia.  Southeastern  Asia  holds 
precisely  what  the  Communists  in  Asi&  need 
most — petroleum,  rubber,  tin.  and.  above 
all,  rlca.  Under  normal  circumstances  China 
cannot  feed  its  growing  millions  without 
aotna  outalda  rice.  In  all  Asia,  only  Indo- 
china (once  there  is  peace),  Burma  and 
IThalland  are  able  to  export  rice  in  any  con- 
atderabla  quantities. 

Certain  It  is.  however,  that  without  active 
Soviet  participation,  which  mean*  a  world 
war  that  would  probably  not  be  decided  in 
Aala.  Bad  China  U  unable  to  launch  any 
aaw  larfa-acale  offensive  so  long  as  its  dlvl- 
itona  ara  bocged  down  in  a  struggle  in  Korea. 
Tbay  fan  do  that  only  If  the  present  armis- 
tloa  taika  lead  to  soma  sort  of  settlement. 

Ooaaldarlnf  tlMaa  faeu.  one  may  wonder 
why  tha  Amancaa  admlntotraUon  u  so  eager 
to  and  tha  Korean  fighting  without  total 
vietoey.  or  to  aad  It  hafora  tha  free  world 
haa  rabttllt  tto  nlUtary  atrangth. 

CSonartrahly,  tha  U  percent  of  Americans 
who.  aeoordlng  to  Oallup,  oppose  the  with- 


drawal of  United  Nations  forces  'rom  Korea, 
may  have  a  case. 

MC  scow's  GOOD  TIME 

Why  does  the  admlnlstratloi  disagree? 
President  Truman  has  recently  stated  that 
we  are  negotiating  because  the  Soviet  Union 
wanted  to  negotiate.  But  Moecov  was  mum 
about  Its  desire  for  6  months  during  which 
UN  and  the  United  States  spckesmen  re- 
peatedly expressed  our  desire  to  ;nd  the  Ko- 
rean fighting  It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  Moscow  consented  to  l.'t  its  Asian 
confederates  negotiate  In  Ita  owi.  good  time. 

The  greater  urge  is  undoubt»dJy  on  our 
side     So  once  more  we  ask.  why' 

Ending  a  war  Indecisively  Just  o  end  a  war 
cannot  be  the  answer,  parhcular  y  not  when 
such  an  end  would  leave  the  ad /ersary  able 
and  ready  to  attack  the  free  wcrld  at  some 
other  equally  sensitive  spot. 

There  must  be  another  expla  latlon — and 
there  ts.  Part  of  It  was  given  b;  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  when  he  told  the  Senators  that  con- 
flict with  Communist  China  wojld  be  "the 
wrong  war,  at  the  wrong  time.  I  1  the  wrong 
place,  and  with  the  wrong  adveisary." 


WHT  TKX      WaONC  PLACI     ? 


place  ■ 
admit. 


Anybody  can  understand  wh 
military  leaders  hate  to  see  our 
ground  divisions  rubbed  away  In 
the  U  S.  S  R.  la  keeping  Its 
Intact  One  can  understand  a 
desire  to  make  up  for  the  yea 
failed  to  rearm  But  why  in 
if.  as  the  adminlstratio 
by  fighting  in  Korea  we 
saving  sciutheastern  Asia? 

The  rest  of  the  answer  was  gl 
retary  Marshall  to  the  House  Poi 
Committee  (July  1.  1951): 

Mr,  JtTDD.  Do  you  believe  the 
pendence  of  Asia  is  essential  to  th 
enre  and  security  of  Europe? 

"Secretary  Maxshall.  I  do  not 
(a  Communist  Asia]  would  be  : 
defense  of  Europe.     •     •     • 

"Mr  JfDD.  In  my  Judgment,  fir 
of  keeping  Asia  out  of  the  Com 
Is    Just   as   essential    to   Europe 
send  divisions  there." 

Here  Is  the  root  of  the  dlspu 
that     divides    the    American     p 
President  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
to  a  p<-.int--back  Secretary  MarjJ 

Most    Republicans    and    some 
Demcx-rats,    like    Senator   PAtJi. 
Illinois,  back  Representative  Judj 

Which  side  should  the  peop 
Clearly,  to  be  wrong  here  is  to 
safety  oX  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  S|  «aker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RkcokD,  I  include  the  f oilov  ing  letter 
and  resolution: 

Amkxican  LrrHOAWiAir 

Council  or  Bo -ton, 

Juli  11. 1951. 
DkAx  CoNcxxaaifAM:  The  Lithuanian 
American  people  throughout  tie  United 
States,  as  well  as  thoae  Llthua:ilans  priv- 
Ueged  to  realde  In  the  free  coun  rtea  of  tha 
world,  commemorated  the  eleven  h  annlrer- 
•ary  of  the  reaubjugatlon  of  LltJiuanla  aad 
the  decennial  of  the  flrat  horrlb  e  deporta- 
tions from  Llthtianla  to  Siberia  (  n  June  14L 
1961. 
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Xn  Boston  we  obaerred  this  oceailon  with 
appFDpnate  ceremonlaa.  at  which  a  raaotu- 
tlon  waa  adopted  ooncemlng  the  plight  td 
our  dear  motherland.  Uthuanla.  We  «i- 
cloee  a  copy  of  thla  rcaolutioc  and  atacerely 
hope  that  you  will  find  time  to  read  It. 

We  eameaUy  hope  that  you  wlU  continue 
to  flight  the  cause  of  freedom  and  do  aU  in 
your  power  to  help  Lithuania  ^nd  other  op- 
pressed naUona  of  the  world  regain  their 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Yours  respectftUIy, 

AiiXAinaa  Chafloe,  President. 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  a  raaa 
meeting  held  at  the  Municipal  Building. 
South  Boston,  Mass..  on  Jtme  18.  1961.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American-Lithuanian 
Council.  Boston  chapter,  in  protest  and  ccan- 
memoratlon  of  the  following  tragedies  which 
have  befallen  LlthuanU  and  Its  pe<^le:  (1) 
Eleventh  anniversary  of  the  resubjugatton 
of  Lithuania;  and  (2)  decennial  of  the  first 
horrible  deportations  from  Lithuania,  when, 
during  one  night,  the  Bolshevik  secret  po- 
lice—NKVD — arrested  and  carried  off  to  the 
wastes  of  Siberia  4O,0CO  Innocent  Uthu- 
anians: 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  relying  upon 
the  spurious  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  pact  of  Au- 
gust 23,  1939,  and  in  diisregard  of  all  treaties 
and  agreements  with  Lithuania.  Including 
the  Peace  Treaty  of  1920,  the  Nonaggression 
Pact  of  1926,  and  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact 
of  1939,  did  occupy  Lithuania  by  most  brirtal 
means,  and  did  subject  Lithuania  to  a  most 
cruel  oppression;  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  in  fmther- 
ance  of  Its  designs  to  implant  communism 
in  Lithuania  and  throughout  the  world,  and 
being  unable  to  bend  the  resistance  of  Lith- 
uania to  its  will,  has  embarked  upon  a  re- 
lentless and  unprecedented  policy  to  eradi- 
cate the  Lithuanian  Nation,  as  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  already  deported  or  an- 
nihilated 800.000  Lithuanians,  which  consti- 
tutes over  30  percent  of  the  entire  Lith- 
uanian people :  Kow.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolveti — 

"1.  That  said  resubjugation  and  genocide 
being  practiced  in  Lithuania  la  sorely  pro- 
tested, decried,  and  deplored;  aivd  further 
be  it  reaolved 

"3.  That  the  attenUon  of  the  UnltNi  Na- 
tons,  and  of  the  whole  cultured  world  be 
directed  to  the  pUght  of  blood-soaked  Lithu- 
ania, and  aU  effective  means  be  solicited  to 
block  the  rarlsher  of  Lithuania  and  to  ex- 
pose htm  to  the  nations  of  the  wcs-ld;  and 
further  be  it  resolved 

"3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  aU  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the 
United  Statca.  and  to  the  repreaentativae  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  of  the  Goremmcnta  of 
Great  Britain.  Prance.  Italy,  Poland,  btho- 
nla,  Latvia.  Finland.  Norway.  Sweden.  Den- 
mark. Spain.  Portugal.  Belgium  and  to  the 
press." 

AmaicAJi-LrrHUAinAM  CotHKiL, 

Boeroii  Cmmttbl, 
AuxAMBiB  J.  CaanJK. 

Chairmaa. 
J.  JaHTTMiM.  Secntmrg, 


A48C7 


VettnuM  ttf  F«fd|B  Wan 
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HON.  ABRAHAIi  J.  WLTER 


QW 


Vetenm  of  foreign  Wui  of  the  United 
Btatw  is  worthy  of  the  earefol  peniaal 
of  every  Member  ci  the  House: 
KncBxm-HnniaaaKT  Powr.  Ho.  1515, 
YrwiWB  or  Foasxsjt  Waaa 

or  Tm  Xinxxmo  Sta-nB. 
BrooWyn.  N.  T..  Julf  H,  l»5t. 
Hon.  A— awsM  J.  Mm^xn. 
Member  of  Cemgnn, 

WasKkn-gton.  D.  C. 

Dear  OowcMsamw  Mm.Ti«:  As  commander 
of  the  Ketchum-Henneseey  Post.  1515.  Vet- 
erana  at  Foreign  Wars  at  the  United  SUtes. 
I  have  been  mandated  by  the  members  of 
my  post  to  transmit  to  you  its  propotal 
against  the  spirallng  cost  of  living. 

At  the  outset,  the  Ketchum-Bcnnessey 
Post  would  like  you  to  know  that  we  com- 
mend you  and  your  eight  fellow  Congreae- 
men  from  Kings  County  for  your  splendid 
efforts  In  trying  to  keep  both  prices  and 
wages  in  line.  However,  all  youi  efforts  have 
been  frustrated  by  a  sinister  coaUtioo  in 
Congress,  which  at  present  apptsars  to  be  m 
the  majority,  and  whose  policies  and  actions 
are  dictated  by  the  "profit  at  any  cost"  lob- 
byists who  are  now  riding  high  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  ironic  to  think  that  there  are  In 
Congress  elected  cflVdala  who  have  not 
learned  the  lessons  of  the  last  war  and  who 
have  permitted  themeelves  to  be  dominated 
by  these  lobbyists  and  the  greedy  interests 
they  represent:  Interests  whoae  lust  for  ez- 
cesaive  profits  at  any  coat  is  not  restrained 
by  the  blood  and  lives  of  our  men  in  Kcffea 
and  in  the  hospitals,  nor  by  the  ilanger  to 
the  economic  structure  of  our  beloved 
country. 

Without  going  Into  the  merits  of  the  pres- 
ent control  system,  the  fact  remains  that 
since  the  start  of  the  Vjoka  conflict,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  cost  of  Uvlng  has  been 
allowed  to  rise  beyond  due  bounite  and  is 
continuing  to  rise  with  no  end  in  sight,  while 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  made  no  serious 
effort  to  hold  a  line.  If  this  inflation  ts  per- 
mitted to  go  unchecked,  it  wiU  net  only 
wreck  our  economy,  but  make  \i»  a  prey  to 
our  enemies. 

The  membm  of  our  post,  like  all  vrage 
eamo-s.  sn^iaU -business  men.  and  house- 
holders in  the  country,  are  findtog  it  impos- 
sible to  make  ends  meet.  We  ifeel.  as  citi- 
zens and  veterans,  that  the  very  things  we 
fought  and  died  for  are  being  serlotisly 
endangered. 

The  time  la  new  here  when  we  must  take 
stock  of  our  situation.  The  time  is  now 
here  when  the  Osngreaamen  iram  Brooklyn 
must  start  a  campaign  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress to  call  halt  to  this  tuulermlning  of  our 
economic  structure. 

We  petition  you.  our  reiffeacntatives.  to 
lead  the  Sght  for  a  system  of  controls  that 
will  permit  all  of  us,  workingmcn,  business- 
men, and  farmer,  to  live  together  as  an  in- 
tegrated whole  without  one  group  taking 
eccmomle  advantage  of  the  others. 
Towa  in  omradeahlp. 

BiBXaan  laaBEX. 

CcimmaAder. 


PttM  Titdy  Witt  Jbpui  LmM  wa 
Ihrntf  f«r  (JaiteJ  Stales 
Ike  Far  East 


IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  BBFCOSKRTATXVB 

Monday,  Juig  It.  HSI 

Mr.  MXJLTER    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  received  from  the 
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nr  IBS  Booai  or 


ENTATIVXB 

t,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Spemker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaps  in  thci  Rbcobb,  I 


include  the  following  articie  by  Vieente 
ViUamln.  puUiahcd  in  the  Waahing- 
ton  Post.  July  28.  1951.  Mr.  vuiamin 
Is  a  Washington  columnist  for  the  Ma- 
nila Bulletin. 

Pucs  Ttearr  Wtm  Jarur 

(By  Vicente  VUlamln) 
After  mora  than  a  year's  preparatory  work, 
Mr.  John  Foster  DuUea.  special  aasiatant  to 
Secretary  of  SUte  Achaaon.  preaenta  a  draft 
treaty  of  peace  with  Japan.  It  is  not  yet 
final  and  ts  still  open  to  commmta  «»mI  m^- 
gestions  by  intemted  govermncnta  and  prc- 
stunably  also  by  the  public. 

The  50  natiooa  which  declared  war  against 
Japan.  Including  Buaaia  but  not  China,  have 
been  invited  by  the  United  States  to  an 
international  confcreai^  at  San  Frandaco 
commencing  on  September  4  to  end  formally 
the  state  of  war  with  Japan  and  to  agree  on 
the  tcrma  of  peace. 

To  date  cnly  thrae  cotmtriea  have  ngla- 
tertd  oppoution  to  the  draft  treaty.  They 
are  BuasU.  the  FhUlpptaaa.  and  Natknialitt 
China.  Eitfh  of  them  haa  dlSaxeot  grmmA 
for  opposition  and  they  are  acting  aeparatdy. 
Their  reapectlvc  poaitlona  may  be  stated  m 
follows: 

1.  Russia  Is  against  the  whole  treaty  be- 
cause it  is  not  hard  and  raatrlcClve  enough 
on  Japan  hdA,  fiarther,  it  is  not  wrtttcn  by 
herself  or  jointly  by  the  United  States.  Bia- 
Bia.  Great  Britain,  and  Commtmlst  Oilna. 
She  is  expected  to  bt^eott  the  peace  con- 
ference. Commtmlst  China,  following  Rii»- 
Bia's  oampie.  is  opposed  to  thti  treaty.  But 
if  she  ccxatm  out  from  under  the  Rusaian 
hypnosis  long  enough  to  study  the  draft 
treaty,  she  would  find  it  to  her  Int^cst  not 
to  oppose  it,  for  sbB  could  enter  into  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  Japan  undar  its  pro- 
visions if  Japan  consented,  aa  aha  probably 
would. 

Russia  has  always  proved  that  she  can  look 
after  her  own  insercata.  Whether  she  signs 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty  or  not.  ate  has 
already  received  valuable  cancesitona  teg  her 
6-day  war  with  Japan.  Mr.  Dulles  said  in 
a  speech  that  after  the  Japaneae  surrender 
"the  Riwsinna  moved  into  Manchuria.  Port 
Arthur.  Dalrten.  North  Korea.  South  Sakha- 
lin, and  the  Kurile  and  Habonai  Islaaids. 
thus  cashing  In  oo  a  formal  belligerency  that 
had  lasted  fl  daya.  In  Manchuria  they  ac- 
quired not  only  Japanese  toduatrlal  iuvest- 
menu  valued  at  S1.B30.000.00G  but  vast 
amounts  of  Japanese  armaments  and  ajnnni- 
nltkm  dumpa.  Tiieae  latter  were  turned  over 
to  the  Chinese  Bed  armies  in  direct  violatlim 
of  the  ezpUdt  agreement  they  had  Juat  made 
to  give  military  sisppUes  only  to  the  National- 
ist Government.  The  Bed  armtea  of  China, 
thin  immensely  strengthened,  then  began  to 
win  vldXHies  over  the  Nat:Vonallat  Govern - 
ment."  That  govemoMnt.  uceordlng  to  Mao 
Tle-tung  htmatif.  the  Communist  chieftain, 
had  been  able  to  inflict  on  the  Coouauntst 
armies  a  fa^ai  loaa  of  more  than  1.200.000 
men  in  3  years,  which  showed  that  it  did 
some  fighting. 

2.  The  PhiUnptnea  Is  not  oppoaed  to  the 
entire  treaty  but  chlefty  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  Its  provtelons  regarding  payoMnt  at  matae- 
tary  reparatlona  by  Ja|Mn  to  the  country  that 
deman<te  It  aad.  la  entitled  to  It.  Article  14 
of  the  diraft  treaty  mimkta  in  principle  Japan's 
obUgatlraa  to  pay  reparaOona,  bat  at  the  aaine 
time  makaa  tiie  eatagorieal  statement  that 
ata*  Is  not  la  a  poalttfi  to  maaca  any  payment. 
This  ptorlBloa  mlea  oat  the  raaaonable  poa- 
atta^ty  that  J^Ma  tax  the  yaii  to  come  aay 
acquire,  aa  ahe  surely  vrfU.  the  capacity  to 
pay  leparationa  ta  anotmta  within  reaeon. 
What  la  the  remedyT  Thse  ahonld  be  scmm 
technical  body  Ufcc  the  Dawee-Toong  Com- 
■iiartfwi,  which  detaralnad  Oamaay^  capac- 
ity to  pay  wntm  the  VanaiBni  Tteaty  that 
ended  World  War  I.  and  let  It  resolve  the 
qtjestkm  ot  fact  of  Japan's  capacity  to  pay 
episodically. 


y- 
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whWi  BOW  eootrolB  raoat  of  China 
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ConaBunlat  China  would 
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V  Japan  eoneiudas  her  treaty  with  that 
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Prime  IClniater  Churchill,  and 
OeDeraUaaimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  lutMc- 
qucntly  by  Premier  Stalin.  It  is  cert&ln 
that  Oenerallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  will  not 
honor  the  demand  for  him  to  give  up  For- 
moaa  to  the  Communlsta  and  he  will  tight 
wtth  bta  500.000  men  supported  by  the  more 
than  7,000,000  people  of  Formosa  until  over- 
come by  superior  force  The  United  Nations 
would  be  embarrassed  If  It  helped  the  Com- 
munists amd  It  would  be  embarrassed  il  It 
did  not. 

But  It  Is  the  Cnlted  States  that  would  be 
placed  In  tbe  most  dlsadifantaiteous  p.:«l- 
Uon  of  all  once  it  were  determined  that 
Formosa  should  go  to  Communist  China. 
She  would  be  morally  and  legally  prevented 
from  aiding  NaUonalist  China  m  resistlni? 
Communist  Invasion  of  Formosa  It  she 
does  not  aid  FormOBa  sufflciently  and  that 
island  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  C cmmu- 
nlsts.  ail  her  military  and  ptrilitiral  '.eade.rs 
agree  that  the  position  of  the  United  Stares 
In  the  entire  Pacific  area  wiuul  be  ^reatly 
weakened.  her  western  Pacific  defP!.s«»  j^r- 
Imeter  extending  from  Alfisk.i  tc  the  Philip- 
pines, with  Formosa  as  a  vital  Unk.  -wrivild 
be  broken,  the  new  Japan  would  be  isolated 
from  the  demixrratic  nations  lir.e-up,  ar.d 
the  Philippines  would  be  exposed  danger- 
ously to  Communist  Infiltratlcu  and  ir.- 
▼aslon. 

Thus  would  be  the  fatal  resu!*  nf  giving 
Japan  the  right  under  the  drar-  treaty  of 
selecting  for  and  by  herself  with  which 
China  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  that  is 
if  she  selected  Communist  China 

What  Is  the  remedy''  Several  mlcht  be 
suggested,  but  if  Nationalist  Chir.a  rould 
not  t)e  admitted  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
peace  conference  for  some  ovprpowerniz  rea- 
son, then  one  possible  remedy  !.s  to  have  a 
provision  putting  ofl  the  necotiati  n  nf  a 
Japan-China  treaty.  If  it  is  going  t.)  be  with 
the  Communists,  until  the  starvis  of  .Va- 
tlonallst  China  shall  have  been  more  specif- 
ically defined.  After  all.  m  st  ^f  the  ex- 
pected trade  of  Japan  with  Communist 
China  will  fall  under  the  ban  of  'he  Uni'ed 
Nations  embargo. 


Earapeaa  ^^ew  •!  Amcriuta  Treatmeat  of 
Nefroct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NorrH  Carolina 
DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
11  nan  1  mom  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiticle 
enUtled  "The  Phantom  American  Ne- 
gro." This  article,  by  George  S  Schuy- 
ler. Is  condensed  from  the  Freeman  It 
contains  rltally  important  facts  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 

There  being  no  ol>iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  as  follows: 

Tu  PKAirroM  AunucAN  Nicao 
(By  Oeorge  8  Schuyler  t 

WhMWfvr  our  cttiatna  travel  abroad,  they 
are  qulawd  about  the  "oppressed  and  per- 
aaetltad"  American  Negroes.  "Huw  can  you 
Ml  oilMfs  alwut  deowcracy  when  you  ter- 
rorlaa  and  lynch  Nafroaaf  Why  do  you  deny 
ttaam  thatar  etni  rtttatar* 

tt  faal."  a  Norwegian  asked  ms 
in  aa  Oalo  hotel,  "to  be  Able 


to  stay  In  a  nice  place  like  thl  i  and  ewt  In 
such  a  fine  dining  room?"  Ht  would  not 
believe  that  I  had  been  a  gues .  In  fine  ho- 
tels in  the  United  States. 

A  Uruguayan  cabinet  office-  discoursed 
dolefully  on  the  tragedy  of  tt  e  "poor  Ne- 
groes" of  North  America  untl.  I  observed 
that  they  owned  several  time*  more  auto- 
mobiles than  the  total  numl)e-  of  cars  his 
country  boasted,  and  that  In  n)  city  In  our 
South  were  the  Negroes  as  Imjoverished  as 
the  Mestizos  I  had  seen  In  Montevideo. 

Who  Is  responsible  for  this  fa  se  picture  of 
the  American  Negro?  The  Conmunists,  of 
course,  have  done  their  part  In  spreading  a 
fantastically  biased  picture  of  American  race 
relations.  There  has  been  no  elective  Amer- 
ican counterpropaganda.  Indeed,  Americans 
themselves  have  helped  to  putllcize  misin- 
formation. The  books  that  literate  for- 
eigners have  read— Kingablood  Royal.  Free- 
dom Road.  Strange  Fruit.  Native  Son — all 
stress  hatred  between  whites  and  blacks. 
The  news  services  send  abroac  mostly  the 
sensational  and  discreditable  tems,  salted 
with  occasional  mention  of  Marl  in  Anderson. 
Jackie  Robinson,  or  Ralph  Bun^  he.  On  the 
screen,  foreigners  see  Home  o  the  Brave. 
Pir.kv.  and  No  Way  Out.  Small  wonder  that 
they  believe  in  this  phantom  J  egro. 

Paradoxically,  the  average  wh.te  American 
Is  as  misinformed  as  the  average  European. 
for  he  has  t)een  exposed  to  the  same  propa- 
ganda In  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
movies 

Actually,  the  progressive  Improvement  of 
race  relations  and  the  economic  rise  of  the 
Neero  in  the  United  States  Is  a  flattering 
example  of  democracy  in  actlci:.  The  most 
"exploited"  Negroes  In  Mississippi  are  bet- 
ter off  than  the  citizens  of  Russia  or  her 
satellites 

In  1865  about  95  percent  of  American  Ne- 
groes were  Illiterate.  Today  t.iere  is  little 
Illiteracy  among  them.  The  educational 
systems  that  have  eliminated  their  Illiteracy 
were  voted  and  maintained  by  white-con- 
trolled counties  and  States.  Iiy  1900  there 
were  a  million  and  a  hr.If  colored  pupils  In 
public  elementary  schools.  Ti'day  the  en- 
rullment  e.xceeds  two  and  a  quirter  million. 
In  1900  there  were  92  public  hli;h  schools  for 
Negroes  in  the  South.  Today  tliere  are  2.500. 
Some  10.000  Negroes  are  graduated  from  col- 
lege each  year,  and  there  are  7(>.000  students 
In  attendance — proportionately  more  than 
the  total  number  of  college  srutients  In  Great 
Britain  This  climb  from  cha  tel  slavery  Is 
not  accomplished  In  an  atmosphere  of  perse- 
cution 

In  1900  It  was  prophesied  that  disease 
would  exterminate  the  American  Negroes. 
Today  their  life  expectancy  Is  50  years,  only 
8  years  less  than  that  of  American  whites 

In  1900  Negroes  owned  17  percent  of  the 
nonfarm  homes  In  which  they  dwelt.  By 
1947  they  owned  34  percent.  Altogether 
American  Negroes  now  own  over  1,000.000 
homes  There  are  184.000  Negro  farm  own- 
ers, with  farms  averaging  70  acres.  And  in 
the  past  few  years  Negroes  have  themselves 
financed  and  erected  25.000  new  housing 
units — quite  an  achievement  for  a  "ter- 
rorlaed"'  populace. 

A  standard  Soviet  charge  Is  that  American 
capitalists  grind  down  the  Negro.  The  Ju- 
lius RoaenwaJd  fund  expended  more  than 
$22,000,000  largely  for  Negro  education  aiivi 
helped  erect  5.000  schools  in  the  South.  The 
general  education  board,  set  up  by  John  D, 
Rockefeller  In  1909.  has  expenued  20  percent 
of  Its  money  to  advance  the  education  of 
Negroes,  and  recently  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr  .  gave  $5,000,000  to  aid  privately  owned 
Negro  colleges. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  economic  gxilf 
between  Negroea  and  whites  baa  been  nar- 
rowing. Negroea  own  14  banks,  aoo  eradlt 
unions.  60,000  retail  bualneaaea.  M  savinga 
and  loan  aaaoclatlons.  and  25  large  inatiranca 
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I  wtth  aaacto  d  man  than  •100.- 
000.000.  wtth  a  tUUoD  doDarr  wath  at  lasar- 
anee  in  fore*  la  77  atataa  and  the  DIatriet  ai 
Columbia. 

Negroea  own  and  pubUah  ISO  newqppcia 
and  several  major  magarinas  wtth  a  combined 
circulaUon  of  3.000.000.  Not  a  aingle  ooc  haa 
been  suppreaacd.  south  ex  north,  although 
they  are  tmapartng  in  their  erttlciam  oi  racial 
proBcrlptlon. 

More  than  1.250.000  United  SUtes  Negroea 
are  members  of  labor  unions  and  many  pre- 
dominantly white  unions  have  Negro  nlBcexs, 
even  in  the  South. 

Segregation  in  the  armed  aervlcea  haa  been 
rapidly  broken  down  since  1944.  Today 
training  schoola  for  aU  aerdoea  are  fully 
Integmted  racially,  and  there  are  some  S.000 
Negro  commiaaloned  oOcers. 

Tbe  process  of  Integrating  the  Negro  into 
tbe  national  social  structure  has  been  fastsr 
in  some  States  than  in  othera.  and  the  record 
of  the  Inhumanities  attending  the  process 
has  been  deplorable  In  many  areas,  but  tn 
spite  of  all  this  there  has  been  amazing  and 
unprecedented  adjustment  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  real  Negro  tn  American 
society,  not  the  phantom  Negro  of  the  antl- 
Amerlcan  propagandists  native  and  foreign. 
Admittedly  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go, 
but  instead  of  being  apologetic  about  this 
record,  Americans  should  be  proud  that  their 
free  system  has  been  capable  at  sxxrh  elaa- 
tlcity. 


Comfrtt 


Beware  tite  Heat 
Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 


or  lotw  TC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Monday.  Julw  IS.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
resist  calling  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  item  which  appeared  in  Time 
magazine  of  July  16.  1S51.  Could  it  be 
that  the  distinguished  French  Senator 
had  voted  in  favor  of  eliminating  slaugh- 
ter quotas?  The  item  follows: 
Tabled* 

The  ferocity  of  French  poUtics  ia  well 
known,  but  in  the  case  of  Senator  Victor 
Biaka-Boda,  of  French  Wea«  Africa,  it 
seemed  to  have  reached  new  heights.  Depu- 
ties of  Prance's  new  Assembly,  meeting  for 
the  first  time  last  week,  stood  around  on  the 
floor  of  the  C!haml>er  uneaally  dtwniaaing  the 
senator's  fate.  Rumor  had  it  that  the  sena- 
tor had  been  ttten  by  hia  conatitnenta. 

Biaka-Boda  used  to  be  a  witch  doctor  on 
Africa  s  Ivory  Coast.  As  long  as  he  stuck  to 
spells,  charma  and  incantationa,  he  was  all 
right.  Hia  troublaa  started  when  he  b^an 
to  occupy  himself  with  such  potent  magic  as 
ballot  boxes  and  election  campalgna.  He 
took  the  Christian  name  Victor.  Joined  the 
fellow-traveling  Rasaemhlement  Dtoiocra- 
tique  Afrlcain.  waa  elected  to  the  French 
Senate.  A  small,  thin,  worried-looking  man. 
the  ex-witch  doctor  did  not  take  to  light- 
hearted  Paria.  made  only  a  few  appearances 
there,  alwaya  seemed  to  hia  coUeagtiea  tn  the 
Senate  to  be  thinking  of  home.  Home  he 
went.  On  soma  potltiol  buatneaa  on  tlM 
Ivory  Coast,  aenatCT  Btaka-Boda  waa  driving 
through  darkest  Africa  bi  Jmavaij  1960. 
when,  at  BoualU  (pc^ulatlom  U)00).  the  car 
broke  down.     Instructing  his  chauffeur  to 


It.  amatar  Btaka-Boda  atroUcd  off  into 
tbs  J«ii^  to  atiatBb  Ida  Isga.  That  waa  the 
last  Qt  Um  seaator  unto.  In  lloveiBb«.  sobi* 
dkarxad  bones  wars  found  in  the  Junt^e. 
Tbey  were  shipped  to  Paria  for  «namlnatlon, 
and  last  wsek  it  was  anixmnecd  that  the 
bosiea  wtn  Blaka-Boda'a. 

Cannthaltam  used  to  flourteh  on  the  Irory 
Coast.  Paris  heard  that  the  senator  waa 
either:  (1)  devoured  by  rannlliala  who.  for 
reaaons  of  their  own.  were  mad  at  him;  or 
(2)  murdered  in  oociTentianal  faahion  by 
pt^tical  enemies.  By  and  large.  Paria  pre- 
ferred to  believe  theory  No.  1. 


Eqriarcr  Detficatet  Life  ta  Stappnc 
Fahnte  Wan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  iciKicxsoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPEKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  exteiKi  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoKO.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  of  July  21.  1951: 

ExruMDB  dmcAixs  Lite  to  SroFrafc  Pu- 
Txjxx  Wsas — GamaAL  Rnsnt-I^tsxw  Vowtd 
Pkacx  Caxmai«  as  Hx  Lsb  Nobwsgiaii  Taoor* 
IN  Waa 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

Arctic  explorations  and  the  need  for  a 
stronger  wtn-Id  organisation  may  seem  poles 
apart  as  conversation  pieces.  But  tliey're 
tlM  favorite  topics  of  a  sturdy  Ncarwegian  of 
01  whose  pale-blue  eyes  accentuate  the  deep 
creases  in  a  face  hard-bttten  by  the  7inda 
of  the  froaen  north. 

He  ts  lia].  Oen.  HJalmar  RUser-Laraen. 
famous  explorer  and  aviator  who  com- 
manded Norway's  air  forces  in  World  War 
n.  He  arrived  here  recently  as  new  presi- 
dent d  the  Wcn-td  Movement  for  a  World 
Federal  Oovemment. 

The  general  today  recalled  an  exploit  which 
made  air  histcry.  That  was  In  1925  when 
be  piloted  RoAld  Amundsen  and  Lincoln 
Ellsworth  cm  the  first  flight  to  the  polar 
regions.  Their  two  primitive  flying  boats 
WCTC  forced  down  by  fog  tietween  ice  ftoea 
lao  miles  from  the  Ncsth  Pole. 

Hia  take-off,  which  saved  the  renowned 
explorers  and  both  erwwa,  waa  one  ctf  the 
most  exciting  In  aviation. 

*nrbe  Ice  closed  tn.  ao  we  had  to  skid  one 
of  the  planes  from  floe  to  floe,"  he  said. 
"Then,  after  about  2  we^s.  we  found  a 
long  one.  1300  feet.  For  8  days  we  stamped 
down  the  snow  wtth  our  feet.  We  marked 
the  runway  with  black  paper  from  the  bock 
of  fllma." 

run 


Rliser-Larsen.  then  a  naval  atr  captain, 
ordered  everything  dtmiped  overljoard.  In- 
cluding a  vest-pocket  camera  Amundaen  had 
cairied  for  years.  With  his  passengers  hud- 
dled In  the  center  of  the  plane,  he  pulled 
the  boat  Into  the  sir  at  the  end  of  the  lee. 
But  only  after  the  hull  had  graaed  the  next 
floe. 

nCverybody  embraced  everybody  else,"  be 
said.  "And  Amundsen  gave  me  a  piece  of 
cfaocotete  be  had  saved." 

In  1938  the  young  Norwegian  eaptala 
headed  another  dartag  flight  to  the  Par 
Morth  In  aa  amphibian,  from  Bpltabergen. 
He  iMlped  locate  Italian  Oen.  Umberto  Rd- 


bile  and  the  marooned  ocw  of  the  dirigible 
Italia. 

Over  the  nest  5  ysars  he  lad  three  ardwoua 
dog-sled  eqwdltloos  Into  tte  Antarctic,  dls- 
ooverlng.  mapping,  sad  rtaiwilng  taspcrtant 
tmexplored  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast- 
line for  King  Baakoo  VH. 

LB>  am  noon 

Now  Norway  director  of  the  ecandinavtaa 
Ahrllnra.  General  BUser-LarMn  came  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  the  anntial  general 
aasemMy  of  the  United  World  Pederallats  at 
Dee  Motees.  lowm.  last  month. 

It  wsa  during  the  war  U»t  tbe  general  got 
Interested  in  world  federalism  aa  a  meana  at 
establishing  permanent  peace.  Be  then  had 
3. COO  Norwegian  air  troops  under  him  in 
Can;£da  and  England,  eacortlng  ccnvoys.  pa- 
trolling the  coast  and  flgbtiBg. 

"Their  parents  were  In  Naxi-occupiea  Nor- 
way," he  said,  "so  they  came  to  mm  with  their 
troubles.  We  lost  many  of  the  boys  and  few 
ever  expected  to  return  to  Norway.  They  all 
hoped  and  begged  that  this  would  be  tbe  last 
war  in  the  world. 

"So  I  promlaed  If  I  ever  got  hooM  to  use 
all  my  tjjare  time  working  to  stop  future 
wars." 

I'oday.  with  atomic  bomba  to  speed  the 
destruction  of  clvlltzati(Ki.  the  general  Is  de- 
teruuned  there  shall  be  no  next  world  war. 

Mjwnan  bt  vatkah 

When  be  was  elected  preaidcot  at  the  or- 
ganization to  succeed  Britain's  Lord  Boyd 
Orr  In  Rome  last  April.  General  SUser-Larsen 
and  SO  world  government  delegates  were 
Invited  to  the  Vatican,  where  Pope  Piua  gave 
the  movement  his  btessing  from  (he  papal 
throne 

•"The  Vatican  had  carefully  gone  Into  the 
question  and  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
us."  he  suted.  "While  the  Scandinavian 
countries  arc  not  CathoUc.  we  regard  the 
prcsost  Pope  aa  cme  at  the  gi-eat  cultural 
leaders  of  the  world.  ~ 

His  movement  claims  28  alBllated  groupa 
In  27  nations,  with  a  membczahlp  of  two  to 
four  miUion.  The  largest  la  United  World 
Federalists  In  Amerlcs.  Its  immedlste  ob- 
jective Is  to  revise  article  100  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  so  as  to  strengthen  the  Gen- 
eral Asaembly  and  make  It  a  dcmoeratle 
world  parliament.  Tbe  veto  power,  which 
gives  the  Soviet  bloc  the  whip  hand,  would 
be  abollahad. 

"If  we  had  that  today."  he  explained,  "thi: 
United  States  would  not  have  to  bear  the 
bnint  of  the  fighting  tn  Korea.  The  UN 
could  allot  troop  contrtbatkna.  Bach  na- 
tion would  surrender  only  tta  rl^t  to  wage 
war  on  other  eountrlaa.  The  Atlantic  Pact 
countries  have  done  that  already  among 
themselves." 

ALMOST  rLuinoB 

In  191S  be  was  the  first  pupil  In  Norway's 
first  military  flyli^  achooL  But  he  almost 
failed  to  make  the  grade. 

That's  because  he  ttppsd  200  on  the  scale, 
and  excess  avoirdupois,  in  the  early  days  of 
flying.  en<ted  aviation  caraers.  The  youth- 
ful, overweight  cadet  made  It.  however. 

With  the  German  invasion  of  Norway  In 
1041.  the  world  press  servlcas  reported  that 
the  Germans  had  killed  the  noted  explorer. 
Instead,  he  was  watching  the  airborne  at- 
tain from  the  roof  of  naval  air  haadciuartan 
In  Oala 

"I  then  heard  QulallBg  wanted  to  arrest 
me  far  refusing  to  svurraniler  the  airport.  So 
I  }ust  stayed  at  honae.  which  was  the  last 
place  they  would  look."  he  said.  Later  he 
•scaped  to  Bngland  wtth  Important  data  on 
Bltler'B  alr-lnvaslon  taetka. 

His  3  JOO-aiUe  expeditlOD  to  Qnaea  Mawd 
Land  end  Bssrst  Land.  Antsretlea,  8  years 
earlier  mads  page  1  hssdHass  all  ov«r  the 
world.    And  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
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t  Hid  MCTtod  Gtaaartl 
t«o  oomiwntooi  out  to 


At  out  rMtto  caUa  os  »  mc  wtth  ft 

by  padftli  lite  »  blqrcl*.'* 

"A  flMtli«  Normc^Mi  whallnff 

v^  tbm  MMMgw  aad  wnt  on* 

tte  Otota  Jro.  $. 

M    WW    two    BMti    Of    • 

t  oi  Off«r  tlM  borlaoa.    Wt  hur- 
1  th»  tmeton-    Tb»  two  malts 
•aofw^  ^aatad  eoon*.    Wbm  tbcr  c^m*  in 
wtth  ov  Ic*  flo*.  «•  kiww  w« 


n*  W«rU  Om.  PtiM  Ln^ '■  tW  r«lil 


SniNSION  (V  RSlfARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

Dl  TWm  ■008B  OV  BVBSSBITATTVB 

WaAMadoy.  ilnffwe  1,  1951 

Ur.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tVBMIODal  Gonfedcrmtioo  of  Free  Trade 
tMoQi.  cioaipnfd  ot  reivesentatiyes 
tnok  an  OTcr  the  world,  has  been  very 
auoeutfttl  flshttnc  the  Communist  infil- 
tration lato  tnule  unkms.  In  this  re- 
,  tbrn  work  of  the  eanfederadon  sup- 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Euro- 
reeovcry.  and  united  the  working 
trade  imfrmMt  of  the  world  behind  the 
■wwaent  to  do  away  with  commtinlsm. 
and  to  spread  dnnoeracy  and  freedom 
tlnmdwat  the  workL 

Id  tiade-onioD  eodeaTors  are  im>jects 
to  pnoBOte  a  better  understanding  of  the 
paaplsi  of  the  wmld.  The  article  The 
WMd  Over.  Poles  Lead  in  the  Fight  for 
mwliaii.  by  HUtoo  B.  Banna,  which 
appersd  In  the  AFL  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cmtgs  and  Bateher  Workers  magazine,*^ 
aad  which  was  reoently  brought  to  my 
attention,  esnapllflw  the  type  of  work 
ttasr  w  doing. 

mider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Urn  Rnoaa.  I  am  tneluding  the  article 
•ad  believe  Its  eontents  merit  our  con- 


Lbab  nr  tws  Fmwt 


(By  Bnaa  M.  Bmuu) 

On  Miy  a.  11B1.  not  muiy  yMis  sftw  oar 

i— trin    OanstltimoB   «••   sdoptad.    tlw 

Mm  qp  and  adopCid  one  of  their  own.   Svtr 

May  S  Is  rstngnlaid  and  obssrred 

Bdspandsnrrs  Day — ^}ust  as  w«  oal»> 

WDorth  ot  July. 

akmc  upward  of  oaa  hiindrad 

ass  of  PoUah  btrth 

gattwr  at  tbs  Kosetuako  moati- 

t  aadk  yaar  to  wateb  and  join 

and  applaud  tha  spMChsa 

to  AaMTloa  bat  tow^ 

that  Poland  wlU  «Mv«r.  navar  b« 

Tba  avast  ta  nbaarfsd.  lost  aa 

i  alwaya  oa  so  ^wntafiular  a  seals    wbars 
an  f  oond. 

I  of  ttM  raaord  laTa  piaca  avants 

WhBa  ttaa  eonatlta- 

by  Poland  In  lltl  was  pat- 


terned aooMwhat  after  the  American  Con- 
stitution, the  basic  Idea  of  demxracy  had 
baen  practiced  and  adopted  as  a  way  ot  lire 
In  Poland  at  leaat  500  jreara  before  there  waa 
a  United  States  of  America. 

It  U  worth  noting  that  durlne  the  Con- 
Tvntlon  of  1787  when  the  founders  of  our 
Auerlcan  Republic  were  looking  around  for 
fcmu  and  typea  of  government  to  adopt,  the 
political  system  of  Poland  waa  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  being  nearest  what  we  wanted. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  even  proposed  that  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutlTe  be  elected  for  life,  like  the  Polish 
king. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  Poland,  like  France,  was  greatly 
Influenced  by  the  American  Revolution 
•  •  •  The  success  of  our  venture  in  self- 
determination  has  literally  set  the  world  on 
fire  with  the  freedom  bug.  We  actually 
started  something. 

Poland  adopted  Christianity  in  the  year 
960.  For  centuries  she  existed  a.s  a.i  odd 
country  among  peculiar  neighbors.  Down 
to  this  very  day  Polish  temperament  and  the 
role  of  "jer  ccuntry  in  the  promotion  cf 
clvlliiatlon  Is  hardly  understood. 

At  a  time  when  the  divine  rights  of  kings 
held  sway  over  most  of  the  known  world 
and  the  Individual  human  being  was  treated 
lUce  so  much  p>avtng  material  In  the  build- 
ing of  empires.  Poland  was  a  thriving  com- 
monwealth, which  Included  Lithuania.  Bye- 
lo-Ruthenia,  and  the  Ukraine,  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  entitled  to  serve  God  after  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  hearts,  speak  thilr  minds — 
by  tongue  or  pen — as  their  better  Judgment 
directed,  and  receive  the  help  of  their  fel- 
low men  In  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Immediately  after  It  was  founded  m  1364, 
the  University  of  Cracow  became  the  ral- 
lying center  and  ctiltural  haven  for  Euro- 
pean scholars  expelled  from  their  own  coun- 
tries whether  because  of  religious,  sclentiflc, 
(^  artistic  nonconformity.  History  Prof. 
Hermann  Aubln.  of  the  German  University  of 
Braalau.  ptolnts  out  In  his  books  that  German 
settlers  who  went  to  Poland  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  attracted  there  mainly  by  Polish 
tolerance  and  by  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  they  found  there. 

The  Jews,  persecuted,  hunted  and  hounded 
elaewhere  throughout  Europe,  found  an  ear- 
ly sanctuary  In  Poland.  The  Statute  of  Ka- 
llaz.  in  1364,  gave  them  cultural  antonomy 
and  their  own  coinage.  It  was  the  only  docu- 
ment of  Its  kind  In  all  Eiu-ope. 

The  spirit  of  tolerance  and  understanding 
in  Poland  la  probably  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  In  Its  dealing  with  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  Predominantly  a 
Catholic  country.  Poland,  nevertheless,  Is- 
stied  a  royal  decree  In  1563  giving  full  free- 
dom and  protection  both  to  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation  and  their  followers.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Polish  Catholic  clergy.  Itself, 
Joined  In  opposing  the  severe  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  Bohemian  Council  of  Constance 
on  those  whose  religious  views  differed  from 
their  own. 

Nor  Is  that  all.  The  laws  of  Poland  which 
protected  the  Jew  and  the  Prote-stant  also 
extended  the  principle  of  equality  to  tne 
Xastem  Church.  As  a  result,  members  of 
tba  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  for  instance, 
were  admitted  as  full-fledged  members  of  the 
Polish  Parliament. 

This  Christian-democratic  tradition  which 
cbaracterlxed  Poland  through  the  years 
specifically  Incorporated  Into  the  .\ct  of 
Lublin.  ISflS.  which  united  Poland  and 
Lithuania  to  form  th«  Republican  Common- 
wealth  of  Poland-Lithuania.  It  was  cun- 
flrmad  by  the  Conatltutlon  of  May  3.  1791. 
and  extended  by  the  later  Con^stitution  uf 
modem  Poland. 


The  American  Revolution  struck  a  famil- 
iar note  with  the  Pole*.  Many  Polish  Pa- 
triots came  over  and  Joined  the  fight.  They 
have  been  fighting  for  us  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  ever  since. 

Tadeusz  Koeciuako  and  Casimir  Pulaski 
were  Indeed  military  geniuses  who  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  our  cause  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  For  that  they  have  been 
universally  recognized.  But  that  Is  only 
part  of  the  story.  These  Polish  patriots 
were  also  symbols  of  the  eternal  struggle  of 
the  human  spirit  for  freedom  from  bondage, 
persecution,  and  dictatorship  of  any  kind. 

It  is  of  no  little  significance  that  Kos- 
ciusko liberated  the  serfs  on  his  own  large 
estate  in  Poland.  Then  when  leaving  the 
United  States  In  1797.  after  his  second  visit, 
he  further  demonstrated  his  genuine  con- 
cern for  freedom  of  the  Individual  by  leav- 
ing his  entire  American  fortune  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  freeing  and  educating  the  Ne- 
gro slaves. 

The  document  speaks  for  Itself: 

"I,  Tadeusz  Kosciusko,  being  just  on  my 
departure  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that  should  I  make  no  other 
testamentary  disposition  of  my  property  in 
these  United  States  I  hereby  authorize  my 
friend.  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  employ  the 
whole  thereof  In  purchasing  Negroes  from 
among  his  own  or  any  others  and  giving  them 
liberty  In  my  name;  in  giving  them  an  edu- 
cation In  trade  or  otherwise;  in  having  them 
instructed  for  their  new  condition  in  the 
duties  of  morality  which  may  make  them 
good  neighbors,  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
husbands  and  wives  in  their  duty  as  citi- 
zens; teaching  them  to  be  defenders  of  their 
liberties  and  country,  of  the  good  order  of 
society  and  In  whatsoever  will  make  them 
happy  and  useful;  and  I  make  the  said 
Thomas  Jefferson  executor  of  this." 

Well  might  we  Join  Teodor  Josef  Konrad 
Korzenlowski,  himself  a  Pole — Joseph  Conrad 
to  you — foremost  English-writing  novelist  of 
the  early  twentieth  century  in  quoting 
Thomas  Campbell : 

"Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell 
And  Freedom  shrieked — as  Koscluszko  fell." 

It  was  the  Poles,  under  King  Jan  Sobieski. 
who.  by  timely  assistance  to  the  Austrlans. 
In  the  Battle  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks  in 
1683  saved  Europe  for  Christianity. 

In  education.  Uteratm-e.  art,  science,  music, 
and  other  technical  fields  of  endeavor  the 
Poles  "hold  their  own"  as  compared  with 
any  other  nationality  groups.  An  abbre- 
viated list  of  famous  Poles  would  Include 
Mlkolaj  Kopernik  (Copernicus),  whose  dis- 
coveries In  the  sixteenth  century  are  the 
basis  of  present-day  studies  of  astronomy. 
Madam  Sklodowaka-Curle,  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner, discoverer  of  radium;  Olszewski  and 
Wroblewski.  scientists  who  first  liquefied  air. 
Chopin.  Monlusako,  and  Paderewski,  music; 
the  latter  also  patriot  and  statesman.  Bau- 
douin  de  Courtenay.  Rozwadowski,  and  Jerzy 
Kurylowicz,  linguistics;  Oskar  Halecki  and 
Kucharzewski,  historians;  Kochanowski.  Rey- 
mont,  and  Slenklewlcz,  literature;  the  latter 
two  Nobel  Prize  winners.  Matejko.  Kosak, 
and  Wyczolkowskt.  painters;  Stwosz  and  Os- 
trowskl.  sculptors. 

Koscluszko  and  Pulaski  won  fame  for 
themselves  and  country  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  but  they  were  not  the  first  Poles 
to  cast  their  lot  with  America.  The  first 
Poles  came  to  America  with  the  Second  Sup- 
ply. October  1608.  They  came,  employed  by 
the  Virginia  Company  of  London,  as  experts 
and  Instructors  In  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  pitch,  tar  and  similar  products  which 
England  then  imported  from  Poland.  Capt. 
John  Smith  spoke  very  highly  of  them  In  bis 
True  Travels  and  other  sources  confirmed 
his  respect  for  their  contributions. 
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The  record  shows  that  as  the  Poise  came 
they  settled  in  increasing  numbers  In  Mew 
York,  Texas.  New  Jossy.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky.  They  played  a  promlnant 
part  in  the  settlement  of  the  section  of  the 
United  States  known  generally  as  the  West 
and  Midwest — IlllnoU.  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Indiana.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
are  other  States  with  large  numbers  at  in- 
habitants of  Polish  origin  and  descent.  It 
is  estimated  that  all  together  there  are  about 
5,250.000  Pollsh-ileriTed  Americans  in  the 
United  States.  They  rank  as  the  third  larg- 
est national  group  in  the  country,  next  to 
the  Germans  and  the  Italians. 

Like  other  groups,  the  Polish-American 
has  made  notable  advances  in  every  field  of 
endeavor  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
This  la  true  in  Government,  labor,  the  pro- 
fessions, business.  Industry,  agriculture,  or 
wherever  else  he  has  gone. 

In  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  the 
contribution  of  the  Polish-American  is  sub- 
stantial in  such  areas  as  teiUlea.  coal  min- 
ing, the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  meat 
packing  and  retailljtg.  and  related  indus- 
Uies. 

His  traditional  love  of  freedom  and  the 
fuller  life  for  himself  and  his  feUowman 
m..-es  the  Pole  an  almost  ideal  trade-union- 
ist. He  is  dependable  and  trustworthy. 
Without  detracting  in  the  least,  from  the 
coniributlons  of  others  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  a€  North 
America  can  testify  that  its  present  position 
of  influence  and  service  te  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  the  doggednen,  <tetcrmlnatlon. 
and  etick-to-it-l^tnes  erf  many  at  Its  Polish 
members  when  the  International  Union  was 
passing  through  its  darkest  days. 

Poland,  like  every  nation  in  world  history, 
has  had  her  ups  and  downs  or  less  rosy  days 
She  has  been  divided  and  partitioned,  ow- 
run  and  occupied.  And  ahe  has  been  faced 
with  domestic  problems  that  brought  her 
almost  to  her  Icnees.  One  such  era  was 
the  period  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

In  a  Tery  real  sense  Poland  found  herself 
in  a  predicament.  IntemaUy  she  was  Uto^Uy 
bled  white  by  the  bornns  and  destruction 
of  the  war  and  the  ravages  of  starvation.  It 
was  her  misfcrtune  to  fall  under  the  control 
of  leaders  and  foreas  at  least  alien  if  not 
downright  hostile  to  democratic  practices 
and  Poland's  Uberal  heritage.  Por  the  most 
part  her  friends  and  neighbors  deserted  her. 
*  *  *  It  was  a  jootx  trying  time  in  bw 
history. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  democratic 
forces  and  traditions  that  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  Poland's  national  life  were 
suOciently  strong  to  wrest  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  reforms  from  the  landlords. 
This  survival  of  the  democratic  spirit  was  also 
able  to  modify,  where  It  was  tmsble  to  pre- 
vent, reactionary  practices  in  the  field  of 
civil  lit>ertles.  Poland  was  nationalist.  But 
minority  groups,  nevertheless,  still  had  the 
right  of  ai^ieal  and  the  right  to  be  beard. 
The  eotmtty  was  badly  bent  but  not  quite 
broken. 

The  spirit  of  Poland  and  her  sons  and 
dai^hters  never  abone  brighter  than  in  Wortd 
War  n.  She  waa  dismembered  by  her  neigh- 
bors both  from  the  east  and  the  west.  Her 
peoples  were  assaulted  and  slaughtered.  Her 
churches  desecrated  and  her  land  laid  waste. 
Her  government  fled  Into  exile.  She  was 
mortally  wounded  but  she  kept  the  faith. 
She  never  lost  hope. 

She  lives  now  In  hope.  The  so-called  broo 
ctirtatn  is  not  so  solid  at  soundproof  that 
the  filters  for  freedom,  whose  ancestors 
saved  the  west  for  Christianity,  cant  sea 
and  hear  what  we  say  and  dc.  on  this  side  oi 
the  curtain,  to  glw  substance  to  their  faith. 

While  the  demoGracies  search  frantically 
tat  friends  behind  and  around  the  iron  cur- 
tain, let  us  not  f  vget  Poland  and  the  Poles. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  ma.MaaiPw 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  August  2.  19S1 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
p  -nilssloQ  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  Uie  Rccoao,  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  a  bill  which  I  have  IntrodiKcd 
to  pr  ride  certain  educational  and 
training  benefits  to  veterans  who  served 
In  the  active  military,  naval,  or  air  serv- 
ice on  or  after  June  27,  1950.  which,  of 
course,  means  the  Korean  veterans. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Be  a  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1,  title  I. 
Public  Law  No.  a.  Seventy-third  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  h«eby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subeectlon  known  as 
subsection  (h)  and  to  read  as  follows. 

"(h)  Any  person  who  served  in  the  active 
military,  naval,  cr  air  service  on  or  after 
June  27.  1050.  and  prior  to  such  date  aa  sball 
thereafter  be  determined  by  Presidential 
proclamation  or  concxrrrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  shall  be  entitled  to  education  or 
training  subject  to  the  provisions  and  Uml- 
tatlon  of  part  X  of  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1 
(a),  as  amended." 

Sac.  2.  Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as 
amended.  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  part  to  be  k-nwn  as 
part  X  and  t3  read  as  follows: 

"PAKT    X 

"1.  Any  poson  who  served  In  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  on  or  sfter 
June  37.  1960.  and  prior  to  stich  date  as 
shall  thereafto-  be  determined  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  or  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Ooi^-eas  (hereinafter  ^referred  to  as 
the  basic  service  period),  and  who  shall 
have  ))een  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
uu<ter  conditions  other  than  dishonorable, 
and  whose  education  or  training  waa  inter- 
rupted by  reason  of  his  entrance  into  the 
service,  or  who  desires  a  course  of  education 
or  training  for  a  period  of  not  in  excess  of 
13  months,  and  who  either  shall  have  served 
M  days  or  more,  exclusive  of  any  period  tie 
was  assigned  to  a  dvlUan  Institution  for  a 
course  of  educaUou  or  training  under  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  which 
course  was  substantlaUy  the  same  as  estab- 
lished courses  offered  to  civilians,  or  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
academies,  or  shall  have  been  discharged 
or  released  from  active  service  by  reason  of 
an  actual  service-incurred  injury  or  dis- 
abillty.  shall  be  eligible  for  and  entitled  to 
receive  a  course  of  education  or  training  un- 
der this  part;  Provided.  That  such  course 
shall  be  Initiated  not  later  than  3  yean  after 
the  date  of  his  discharge  imless  he  sbaU. 
within  the  2-year  period  and  prior  to  termi- 
nation of  the  basic-service  period,  return  to 
active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces,  in  which 
event  his  2-year  period  shall  cease  to  run 
until  his  subsequent  discharge:  Prorkied 
further.  That  no  such  course  of  education 
or  training  shall  be  afforded  beyond  7  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  baslc-servioe 
period:  And  provided  further.  That  any  such 
person  who  had  not  passed  his  23d  birth- 
day on  June  37,  ISSO.  or  the  date  he  entsed 
the  service,  whichever  is  later,  shall  ba 
deemed  to  have  had  his  education  cr  train- 
ing intermptiad. 

*^.  Any  such  eUgihla  poaon  apon  ^E>pUca- 
tlon  to  the  Administrator,  ahall  be  entitled 


to  a  courae  of  education  or  trmining  to  aaUst 
him  in  attaining  an  edueatlOQal  or  voca- 
tional objective  for  a  period  not  to  esooed 
the  time  such  person  was  in  the  active  serv- 
ice on  or  after  June  37.  1980.  and  befora 
sueb  date  as  shall  thereafter  be  determined 
by  Presidenttai  proclamation  or  eoncummt 
resolution  of  the  Congress  (the  basie  scrvlca 
period),  exclusive  of  any  piorlod  he  was  as- 
signed to  a  civilian  InstlttiUoo  for  a  coursa 
of  education  or  training  imder  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  or  the  Air  Force  which  course  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  established  cotxraes 
dfered  to  civilians  or  as  a  cadet  or  midship- 
man at  one  of  the  servios  academies,  but  an 
eligible  person  whose  educatkm  or  training 
was  not  Interrupted  by  reason  of  hU  entrance 
into  the  sendee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
more  than  13  months  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  this  law:  Provided.  That  in  no 
event  shall  the  toUl  period  of  education  or 
training  under  this  part  X.  or  under  both 
this  part  and  part  Vm  of  Veterans  adula- 
tion No.  1  (s),  as  amended,  exceed  48 
months:  Provided  further.  That  his  work 
continues  to  be  satlsfactary  throughout  the 
period,  according  to  the  rsgolarty  prescribed 
standards  and  practices  of  the  institution: 
Provided  further.  That  for  veterans  in  uhools 
regularly  operated  on  the  quarter  or  semester 
system,  wherever  the  poted  of  eUgibiUty 
ends  during  a  quarter  or  semester  and  after 
a  major  part  of  stich  quarter  or  semester  has 
expired,  snch  period  shall  be  extended  to  the 
termination  of  such  unexpired  quarter  or 
soncBter.  In  all  other  institutional  courses, 
vberever  the  period  of  ellgibtlity  ends  after 
a  majOT  portion  of  the  comae  is  completed. 
Kutai  period  may  be  extended  not  more  than 
8  weeks  to  completion. 

"3.  (s)  Such  perron  shall  be  eligible  fco- 
and  entitled  to  such  course  of  education  or 
training.  In  ^lU  time  (or  the  equivalent 
thereof  In  part-time)  training,  as  he  may 
elect  and  at  any  approved  educational  or 
training  Institution  at  which  be  chooses  to 
enroll,  whether  or  -xjt  located  in  the  State 
in  which  he  resides,  which  win  accept  or 
retain  him  as  a  student  or  trainee  in  any 
field  or  branch  of  knowtodce  which  such 
institution  finds  him  qualified  to  undertake 
or  pxvsue:  Prorfded,  That  prior  to  the  ap- 
plicable deUmttlng  date  for  Initiating  his 
course  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  rub- 
paragrsph  (c)  of  this  paragraph  3.  such  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  change  his  course  of 
education  or  training  once  wlthotrt  approval 
from  the  Administrator:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  ap- 
prove additional  changes  of  cotirse  of  edu- 
cation or  training  when  be  finds  that 

"A.  The  veteran  Is  not  m>»iTig  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  his  present  course  and  the 
failure  is  not  lue  to  his  own  misconduct, 
hia  own  neglect..  c»  bis  own  lack  of  applica- 
tion: or 

"B.  The  course  to  which  the  veteran  de- 
sires to  change  is  more  tn  keeping  with  hU 
aptitude,  previous  education,  training,  or 
other  such  pertinent  facta;  or 

"C.  A  course  to  which  the  veteran  desires 
to  change,  while  not  a  part  of  the  course 
currently  pursued  by  him.  is  a  normal  pro- 
gression from  said  course  and  will  enaUe 
him  to  att:ain  his  educational  or  vocational 
objective;   or 

"D.  There  exist  other  moat  cogent  reasons 
for  the  change. 

"And  provided  further.  That  any  such 
course  of  education  or  training  may  be  dis- 
contlimed  at  any  time,  if  It  Is  found  by  the 
Administrator  that,  according  to  the  regu- 
larly prescribed  standarsbi  and  practices  of 
the  institution,  the  conduct  or  progrsM  oC 
such  person  is  tmsatisfactcay. 

"(b)  Any  such  eligible  person  may  appty 
for  a  course  at  instruction  by  ourraspondenee 
without  any  subslstenee  aHowanee:  Providat, 
That  one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  in  fbl* 
Icwlns  siKh  course  shall  be  charged  sgainsi 
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tte  vKarma^  pirlod  of  «U«tbtIlt7:  Provided 
fwrthtr.  TlkM  Um  Adntnlstntor  ahall  tuv* 
Mitbertty  to  ocwtnct  with  approvwl  tnsutu- 
tor  UKh  cwurm  U  Im  ftads  Uut  th« 
_  eost  te  rwMCMUblt  and  talr:  Awd  ]m>- 
further.  That  U>«  pronstons  of  parm- 
B  atuOi  noi  prev«i.t  Um  parnMnt  of 
■Dcb  agratd  rates. 

"(c)  Ttke  Adminlalrator  atuai  rcfuac  ap- 
provml  to  anj  oourve  elected  or  commenced 
bf  a  Tttaran  vhlch  Is  avocaUoa^l  or  recrea- 
ttonal  tn  cbaractsr.  Tba  foUovlng  cciine* 
b*  pr«««aB«d  to  be  avocaUonal  or  rec- 
ta eharftctw:  Dancing  couraee: 
HfcotBtiapby  ootnM;  flight  and  glider 
bartending    coureea:     pertonallty- 

at  couraea:  entertainment  covirMs; 

:  eourac* — Inctrument&l  and  vocal;  pub- 
Ue-ipeaklng  courwc  and  couraea  In  sporta 
aatf  athlatka  aucfa  a*  horaeback  rtdlng.  svlm- 
■Oi^.  fVt»*«»^.  akUng.  goU.  baseball,  tennis, 
bovUmg.  and  sports  oAcUUng  (except  ap- 
MBgd  aiwtc.  phyatcal  edoeaUon.  or  publlc- 
■twatlng  <-HJWW#  which  are  offered  by  InsU- 
tatkMM  of  higher  learning  for  credit  as  an 
totifnl  part  of  a  eourse  teadlng  to  an  edu- 
1  obJacUesa ) :  but  no  such  course  shall 
Mil  tar  art  to  be  avocatlonal  or  recrea- 
te ehKaeter  iX  the  veteran  submits 
jiMtlfleatlon  that  such  course  will 
•OBtrlbute  to  bona  Ade  oaa  In  the  veteran's 
tBt  or  eoatanplated  bustnoa  or  occtipa- 
-    -   ■  oMj  Sad  any 


to  tlma  the  Admlaiatratar 

from  the  appropriate  agency  of 
_  State  a  list  at  the  educational  and 
tratBli^  hasultntlooa  (including  industrial 
aalaliWitinMintil  within  such  jurladlctlon. 
wfekl^  are  qualUled  and  equipped  to  fur- 
etiwatV"  or  training,  which  Instltu- 
tO({«ther  with  such  additional  ones 
be  racognlaed  and  apftrored  by  the 
r.  shall  be  deemed  qoallfled 
to  tumlah  education  or  train- 
to  wr1«  ptffe^?T«4  as  shall  enroll  tinder 
^rovW«tf.  That  irtiererer  there  are 
i  State  s|>prsntleeahlp  agudes  ez- 
1  by  SUU  laws  to  admlnls- 
tralalng.  whenever  poeslble. 
shall  utihae  such  existing 
la  tntalag  on  the  job 
_  la  or  a  y«ar^  duration 
fmrther.  That  any  sehooi 
Dor  pra*t  ataall  not  be  deemed  to 
fe*  yi*»M*»^  and  sinafnart  for  the  enroU- 
aiBk  cC  v«t«raas  not  already  enroUed  dur- 
iBf  any  period  la  which  the  Administrator 
tedi  that  It  tea  fefwcr  than  26  equivalent 
\  or  ooe-tlitnl  of  the  equlv- 
falI.tlM«  ataAents  eprOOed  (whlch- 
li  lafflar).  paytag  ail  oC  their  own  tul- 

jor  acteolanhlpa:  rrovUed 

Tlwt  ao  aehool  or  course  shall  be 
qoaliflad  and  approved  unless  the 
that  It  was  In  operation 
tm  a  yartod  tt  1  year  tmmertlately  prior  to 
data  f^  approval,  but  this  ahall  not  re- 
ar permit  the  dlaapproval  ot  (a)  any 
ta  a  piSbde  school  or  other  tas-sup- 
i  t  edmal.  (b)  any  eoane  in  an  instl- 
whldi  tea  baaa  la  oparatioa  for  a 

the  whole  character 

given  by  such 

or  <e)  aay  coima  tn  an  Inatl- 

B  witfeh  hoa  baaa  ta  ofMratkm  for  a 

tf  of  mora  thaa  1  year,  by  rsaaon  of  a 

■•  la  tte  lueallon  ct  nadi  inatitutkm 

nam  potet  «o  anoUMr  wtthla  the  same 

loeaUty:  fioeiderf.  That  «poo  the 

of  WBj  Stat*  approval  sfeocy. 

taatttutloe  Is  esae&> 

of  veterans  la 

la  his  dls- 

taattmuoa 

io(  thlapara* 


"5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pny  to 
the  educstlonsl  or  training  Instltutiun  for 
each  pCTSon  enrolled  In  a  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  »n  amount  not  t<i  t^xtpod 
one-half  of  such  tuition  and  fees  as  are 
charged  regular  non veteran  studeiit.»;  ••'.  th« 
same  category,  but  In  no  evpiu.  shai:  the 
total  amount  paid  by  the  veteran  i\r.d  the 
Administrator  exceed  that  charged  t>'  -ther 
students  In  similar  cate^ry  within  the  ir.- 
stltutlon  for  the  successful  pursuit  and  com- 
pletion of  the  course:  Prorxded.  That  In  no 
event  shall  such  payments,  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, with  renpect  to  any  person  exceed 
$300  for  a  full-lime  .jourse  for  an  ordinary 
school  year:  P^onded  /u'f'i'''-  That  nc  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  Institutions,  busi- 
ness or  other  establishments  furnishing  ap- 
prentice OT  other  training  en  the  Job  And 
provided  lurther.  That,  subject  to  the  first 
proTlso  hereof,  where  the  er.rollment  m  any 
course  In  a  nonprofit  school  (including  an 
Institutional  on-farm-tralning  course)  con- 
sists of  fewer  than  one-third  cf  the  students 
enrolled  paying  all  of  their  own  tuition,  tae 
Administrator  shall  determine  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rate  to  be  paid  for  such  course  ty 
the  Administrator  and  the  veteran  And 
provided  further,  TTiat  as  to  any  veteran  who 
pursues  a  course  cf  education  or  trainiiii^ 
full  time  or  part  time  without  subsistence 
allowance,  the  AdmlnlBtratcr  shall  pay  to  the 
approved  Institution  the  charges  for  tultton 
aaA  taaa  required  of  other  students  (or  the 
suoceeaful  pursuit  and  completion  of  the 
course  b)  other  students  In  the  Institution. 
or  the  fair  and  reaaonable  rate  established 
In  applicable  case*  pursuant  to  the  third 
provtao  hereof,  but  not  In  excess  oi  the  rate 
of  iflOC  fcB'  a  full-time  course  for  an  ordinary 
Bcbool  year. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  It  Is  found  that 
an  overpayment  to  a  veteran  of  subsistence 
allowance  (which  overpayment  has  not  beeti 
recovered  or  waived i  Is  proved  In  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Waivers  of  the  ap- 
propriate Veterans'  Administration  regional 
oAce  to  be  the  result  of  willful  or  negligent 
failure  of  the  school  to  report,  as  required 
by  applicable  regulation  or  contract,  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  unauthorized  or 
excessive  absences  from  a  course,  or  dis- 
continuance or  interruption  of  a  course  by 
the  veteran,  the  amount  of  such  overpay- 
ment shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, constitute  a  liability  of  the  school 
for  such  failure  to  report,  and  may  be  re- 
covered by  an  offset  from  the  amounts  other- 
wise due  the  school  or  In  other  appropriate 
action:  Provided.  That  any  amount  so  col- 
lected shall  be  reimbursed  If  the  overpay- 
ment Is  received  from  the  veteran  This 
provision  ahall  not  preclude  the  imposition 
of  any  civil  or  criminal  action  under  any 
other  statute 

"6.  (a)  While  enrolled  In  and  pursuing  a 
course  under  this  part,  such  person  uf)on 
application  to  the  Administrator  and  cer- 
tification of  actual  attendance  each  month 
ahall  be  paid  an  allowance  for  subMsten.e, 
supplies,  and  equipment  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  required  attendance  and  "ndin:; 
with  the  last  day  of  required  attendance  uf 
a  given  academic  year  or  other  enroMmcnt 
period.  Including  not  in  excess  of  30  days  in 
a  ealen'.ar  year  for  absences  auth(jrt/ed  'ly 
the  Institution  or  establishment  atid  days 
when  the  Institution  is  not  regularly  in  sos- 
alo:  .  not  counting  as  absences  week  ends  or 
legal  holidays  established  by  Federal  or  state 
law  during  which  the  institution  is  not  regu- 
larly in  session:  Provided.  That  (1»  while  so 
enrolled  and  pursuing  a  course  of  (ull-time 
institutional  training,  such  pers<:)n  shall  be 
paid  an  allowance  for  subsistence  supplies 
and  equipment  of  t80  per  month.  If  without 
a  dependent  or  dependents,  or  1110  per 
month  If  be  has  one  dependent,  or  1123 
per   month.   If   he   has   more    than   one    de- 


pendent,   and    (2)    while    so    enrolled    and 
pursuing  a  course  of  part-time  Institution- 
al training,  or  a  course  of  Institutional  on- 
farm    training,    or    a    course    of    apprentice- 
ship training,  or  other  training  on  the  Job, 
or  a  combination  course,  such  person  shall 
be  paid   an   allowance  for  subsistence,  sup- 
plies,   and    equipment    at    the    rate    for    a 
fuil-tiine  course,  of  170  per  month.  If  with- 
out a  dependent  or  dependents,  or  896  per 
month,   if   he   has  a   dependent   or   deptnd- 
enU     Pmrided    further.   That    while   so   en- 
rolled and  pursuing  a  course  of  institutional 
on -farm  training,  or  a  course  of  apprentice- 
ship training,  or  other  training  on  the  Job. 
such  allowance  for  subsistence,  supplies,  and 
equipment  .=hall  be  reduced  each  4  months 
as    the    course    progresses    In   the   ratio   that 
such   4    months'    period    bears   to    the   total 
length  of  the  veterans"  approved  course  un- 
der this  part,  converted  to  the  next  higher 
4   months'  interval  in  the  case  of   a  course 
which  Is  not  equal  to  an  exact  multiple  of 
4  months:  Provided  further.  That  such  per- 
son attending  a  course  of  less  than  one-half 
time  ba-sis  shall  not  be  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance   for   subststerce,    supplies,    and    equip- 
ment    Provided  further.  That  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  veteran's  course,  or  enrollment 
perlixl.    and    each    12   months   thereafter.   If 
continuously     enrolled,     the     Administrator 
shall  require  a  report  of  Income  from  pro- 
ductive labor  reasonably  to  be  expected  by 
the  veteran  during  his  enroUmait  period  or 
the  next  12  months'  period  if  he  will  be  con- 
tinuously enrolled,  and  the  veteran's  allow- 
ance  for   subsistence,   supplies,   and   equip- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  prospectively  so  that 
in  no  event  shall  the  rate  of  such  allowance 
plus  the  Income  from  pi-oductlve  labor  rea- 
sonably expected  to  be  received  by  the  vete- 
eran    exceed    the    rate    of    t2,580    for    a    li- 
months'  period  for  a  veteran  without  a  de- 
pendent, or   t3,300  for  a  12-months'  period 
for  a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  or  $3,540 
for  a   12-months'  period  for  a  veteran  wi^h 
two  or  more  dependents. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  a  trade 
or  technical  course,  offered  on  a  clock-hour 
basis  below  the  college  level,  for  training  In 
those  occupations  which  are  customarily 
learned  through  apprenticeships  or  other 
training  on  the  Job  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  mlnlmrum  of  36 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  Is  required. 

"7  Any  such  person  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  this  part,  who  is  also  eligible  for  the 
benefit  of  part  VU,  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a),  may  elect  either  benefit  or  may  be 
provided  an  approved  combination  of  such 
courses:  Prortded.  That  the  total  period  of 
any  such  combined  courses  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  period  or  limitations  under 
the  part  affording  the  greater  period  of  eligi- 
bility. 

"8.  No  department,  agency,  or  officer  of  the 
United  States,  In  carrying  out  the  provision* 
of  this  part,  shall  exercise  any  eupervlaioii 
or  control,  whatsoever,  over  any  State  edu- 
cational agency,  or  State  apprenticeship 
agency,  or  any  educational  or  training  in- 
stituTlon:  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  te  deemed  to  prevent  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
from  exercising  any  sup)ertvlslon  or  control 
which  such  department,  agency,  or  officer  Is 
authorized,  by  existing  provisions  of  law.  to 
exercise  over  any  Federal  educational  or 
training  Institution,  or  to  prevent  the  fur- 
nishing of  education  or  training  under  this 
part  in  any  Institution  over  which  Buper- 
vlslon  or  control  Is  exercised  by  such  other 
department,  agency,  or  officer  under  author- 
ity of  existing  provisions  of  law. 

"9.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer 
this  title,  and,  insofar  as  he  deenu  prac- 
ticable, shall  utilize  existing  facilities  and 
services   of  Federal  and  State   departments 


and  agencies  on  the  basis  of  mutual  agree- 
ments with  them  Consistent  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  and  limitations  set 
forth  In  this  title,  the  Administrator  shall, 
from  time  to  tlJne.  prescribe  and  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  purposes  and  provisions. 
"10.  The  Administrator  may  arrange  for 
educational  and  vocational  guidance  to  per- 
sons eligible  for  education  and  training  un- 
der this  paH  and,  if  the  Administrator 
requires  such  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  he  Is  authorti!«l.  in  his  discretion, 
to  defray,  or  reimburse  the  veteran  for.  his 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  the  place  of 
advisement.  At  such  Intervals  as  he  deems 
necessary,  he  shall  make  available  informa- 
tion respecting  the  need  for  general  educa- 
tion and  for  trained  personnel  In  the  various 
crafts,  trades,  and  professions:  Prot?ided, 
That  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies  col- 
lecting such  Information  shall  be  utilized  to 
the  ext,ent  he  deems  practicable. 

"11.  (a)  As  used  in  this  part,  the  term 
"educational  or  training  Institutions'  shall 
include^  all  public  or  private  elementary, 
secordaTy,  or  other  schools  furnishing  ed- 
ucation lor  adults,  business  schools  and  col- 
leges, scientific  and  technical  Institutions, 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  Junior  colleges, 
teachers  colleges,  normal  schools,  profes- 
sional schools,  universities,  and  other  educa- 
tional Institutions,  and  shall  also  Include 
business  or  other  establishments  providing 
apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job.  In- 
cluding those  under  the  supervlalon  of  an 
approved  college  or  university  or  any  State 
department  of  education,  or  any  State  ap- 
prenticeship agency  or  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  or  any  State  apjH-entlceship 
councU  or  the  Federal  Apprentice  Training 
Service  established  In  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  308,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  or 
any  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  authorlxed  under  other 
laws  to  supervise  such  training. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  part  the  term 
'apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job'  shall 
Include  courses  offered  by  establishments  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  agency  of  the 
State  or  the  Administrator  whenever  such 
courses  of  apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  Job  are  furnished  In  accordance  with  the 
following  provisions: 

"1.  Any  tftablishment  desiring  to  under- 
take an  apprentice  or  other  trainlng-on-the- 
Job  program  will  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  a 
written  application  setting  forth  the  course 
of  training  for  each  Job  for  which  a  veteran 
Is  to  be  trained.  The  written  application 
covering  the  training  program  will  Include 
the  following: 

•a.  Title  and  deacrlption  of  the  specific 
Job  objective  for  which  the  veteran  la  to  be 
trained. 

b.  Length  of  the  training  period, 
"c.  Schedule  listing  vaiious  operations  lor 
major  kinds  of  work  or  tasks  to  be  learned 
and  showing  for  each.  Job  operations  or 
work,  tasks  to  be  performed,  and  the  approxi- 
mate length  cf  time  to  be  spent  on  each 
cp^ratlon  or  task, 

"d.  Wage  or  salary  to  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  training  program,  at  each  suc- 
cessive step  In  the  program,  and  at  the  com- 
pletion  of   training. 

"e.  Entrance  wage  or  salary  paid  by  the 
establishment  to  employees  already  trained 
m  the  kind  ol  work  for  which  the  veteran 
is  to  be  trained. 

•f.  Number  of  houn  of  supplemental  In- 
structions  required. 

"2.  The  appropriate  approving  agency  of 
the  State  or  the  Admlnistratcr  may  approve 
the  application  of  the  establishment  when 
Euch  e-*?.^ll?hment  is  found  upon  tnveatl- 
,  gatlcn  to  have  met  or  made  provision  for 
meeting  the  Icllowtng  criteria: 

•a.  The  training  content  cf  the  program 
;s  adequate  to  qualify  the  veteran  for  ap- 


pointment to  the  Job  for  which  he  Is  to  be 
trUned. 

"b.  There  Is  reasonable  certainty  that  the 
Job  for  which  the  veteran  is  to  be  trained 
vrill  be  available  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
training  period. 

"c.  The  Job  is  one  in  which  piogieasion 
and  appointment  to  the  next  higher  classifi- 
cation are  based  upon  skills  learned  through 
organized  training  on  the  Job  and  not  on 
such  factors  as  length  of  service  and  nor- 
mal turnover. 

"d.  The  wages  to  be  paid  the  veteran  for 
each  successive  period  of  training  are  not 
less  than  those  cuatomarlly  paid  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  community  to  a  learner 
in  the  same  Job  and  who  Is  not  a  veteran 
and  are  In  conformity  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral laws  and  applicable  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

"e.  The  Job  customarily  requires  a  period 
of  training  of  not  leas  than  3  months  and  not 
more  than  3  years  of  full-time  training: 
Prortded,  That  this  requirament  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  courses  of  apprentice  train- 
ing. 

"f.  The  length  of  the  training  period  is  no 
longer  than  customarily  required  by  the 
establishment  and  other  entablishments  in 
the  community  to  provide  the  trainee  with 
the  required  skills,  arrange  teat  the  acquiring 
of  Job  knowledge,  technical  informaticm.  and 
other  facts  wLvich  the  trainee  will  need  to 
learn  in  order  to  become  competent  on  the 
Job  for  which  he  is  twing  trained. 

"g.  Provision  Is  made  for  related  instruc- 
tion for  the  individual  veteran  who  may 
need  it. 

"b.  There  is  In  the  establishment  adequate 
space,  equipment.  Instructional  material,  and 
instructor  personnel  to  provide  satisfactory 
training  on  the  Job. 

"L  Adequate  records  are  kept  to  show  the 
progresii  made  by  the  veteran  toward  his  Job 
objective  and  a  periodic  report  showing  <the 
conduct  and  progress  made  in  the  coiurse  of 
training  on  the  Job  will  be  provided  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"J.  Appropriate  credit  is  given  the  veteran 
for  prevlotis  training  or  Job  experience, 
whether  in  the  military  service  or  elsewhere, 
his  beginning  wage  adjusted  to  the  level  to 
which  such  credit  advances  him  and  his 
training  p«riod  shortened  accordingly.  No 
course  of  training  will  be  considered  bona 
fide  if  given  to  a  veteran  who  is  already 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  the 
Job  objective. 

"k.  A  copy  of  the  training  program  as  ap- 
proved by  the  State  agency  is  provided  to 
the  veteran  and  to  the  Veteran*'  Adminis- 
tration by  the  employer. 

•*1.  Upon  c<Hnpletion  of  the  training  the 
veteran  is  given  a  certificate  by  the  employer 
indicating  the  length  and  type  of  training 
provided  and  that  the  vet^an  has  completed 
the  course  of  training  on  the  Job  satisfae- 
torily. 

"S.  The  Veterans'  Administration  la  not 
authcoiaed  to  award  the  benefits  under  this 
part,  if  It  la  foimd  by  either  the  Administra- 
tor or  the  appropriate  State  approving 
agency  that  the  course  of  apprentice  train- 
ing or  other  training  on  the  Job  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

"(c)  As  vmea  in  this  part  the  term  Insti- 
tutional on-farm  training'  shall  include 
any  course  of  instructirai  approved  by  the 
apivoprlate  agency  erf  the  State  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Such  course  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  w*>en  It  combines  (I) 
organlxed-group  inatructlem  In  agricultural 
and  related  subjects  of  at  least  200  houra  per 
year— and  of  at  least  S  houn  each  month — 
at  an  educatSona!  or  training  inatttutian. 
with  (S)  superviaed-work  experience  on  a 
farm  or  other  agrtctUturaJ  establishment. 
To  be  approved,  such  a  courac  shall  be  de- 
veloped with  due  consideration  to  the  sixe 
and  character  of  the  farm  en  which  the 
veteran    is    to   receive    bis    supervtied-work 


experience  ana  to  the  need  of  the  veteran. 
In  the  type  of  farming  for  which  he  Is  train- 
ing, for  proficiency  in  planning,  producing, 
marketing,  farm  mechanics,  conservation  of 
resources,  food  conservation,  farm  financing, 
farm  mitnagement,  and  the  keeping  of  farm 
and  home  accounts.  Such  a  course  shall. 
In  addition,  satisfy  the  requiretnents  of 
the  following : 

"1.  If  the  -eteran  performs  part  of  his 
couTfc  on  a  farm  under  his  own  control — 

"a.  He  shall  receive  not  less  than  100 
hcrurs  of  Indl'vldual  Instruction  per  year,  not 
less  than  50  hours  of  which  shall  be  on  such 
farm — with  at  least  two  visits  by  the  instruc- 
tor to  such  farm  each  month.  Such  Indi- 
vidual Instruction  shall  be  given  by  the  in- 
structor responsible  for  the  veteran's  insti- 
tutional instruction  and  shall  include  In- 
struction and  home-study  aaslgnments  Ir. 
the  preparation  of  budgets,  inventories,  and 
statements  showing  the  ppDductlon.  ust  on 
the  farm,  and  sale  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products; 

"(b)  He  shall  be  assured  of  control  of  such 
farm  (whether  by  ownership,  lease,  man- 
agement, agreement,  or  oth^  tenure  ar- 
rangement) imtll  the  completion  of  his 
course;  and 

"(c)  Such  farm  shall  be  of  a  slae  and 
character  which  (1)  together  with  the  group 
Instruction  part  of  the  course  vrtll  occupy 
the  full  time  of  the  veteran;  (2)  wlU  permit 
Instruction  In  all  aspects  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  farm  of  the  type  for  which  the 
veteran  Is  being  trained:  and  (S)  If  the  vet- 
eran Intends  to  continue  operating  such 
farm  at  the  close  of  his  courae.  wlU  assura 
him  a  satisfactory  income  under  normal 
conditions. 

"2.  It  the  veteran  performs  part  of  h»a 
courae  as  the  employee  of  another — 

"(a)  He  shall  receive,  on  his  employer's 
farm,  not  leas  than  50  houn  of  Individual 
instruction  per  year  (with  at  least  one  vlalt 
by  the  Instructor  to  such  farm  each  month) . 
Siich  Individual  instructloD  ahall  be  given 
by  the  Instructor  reaponclble  for  the  veter- 
an's institutional  Instruction; 

"(b)  Bis  employer's  farm  shall  be  oC  a 
size  and  charact«  whteh  (1)  together  with 
the  group- instnictlon  part  of  th«  oourae  will 
occupy  the  full  time  of  the  veteran,  and  (2) 
will  permit  instructton  In  all  aapecU  of  the 
management  of  a  farm  al  tha  type  for  which 
the  veteran  is  being  trained: 

"(c)  His  employer  shall  agree  to  lastract 
him  in  various  aspects  of  farm  maaagemeat 
in  accordance  with  the  training  schedule  da- 
veloped  for  the  veteran  by  his  Instroctor, 
working  In  cooperation  with  the  employe. 

"S.  The  Veterans'  Adminlstntlon  Is  act 
authorized  to  award  the  beoefiU  tmdcr  this 
part  if  It  Is  found,  by  either  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  appropriate  StaU  approving 
agency,  that  any  a^jroved  oourae  of  Inatl- 
tutioaal-on-farm  training  falla  to  meet  tha 
requliemenU  of  this  subparagraph  (c). 

"(d).  1.  In  order  to  secure  or  retain  ap- 
proval to  train  veterans,  any  school  operated 
for  profit  will  be  requinud  to  submit  to  the 
appropriate  State  approving  agency  a  writ- 
ten application,  in  form  and  contents  pie- 
■cribed  by  the  State  approving  agency,  set- 
ting forth  the  course  or  courses  of  training. 
The  written  appllcaUon  ooverlng  each  courae 
must  Include  the  following: 

"a.  TtUe   cf   the  cotirae  and  specific   de- 

scripUou  cf  the  objective  for  which  given- 

"b.  Length  of  courae. 

"c.  A  detailed   curriculum   ahowlng  aub- 

jecU  taught,  type  of  wor*  ot  skills  to   be 

lewned.  and  approximate  length  ot  time  to 

be  ^imt  on  each.  

"d.  A  showing  of  educattonal  and  expcn- 
cnce  quailficaUons  of  the  instructors. 

"e.  A  description  of  tpv».  facUItlaa,  and 
equipment  used  for  the  course. 

"f.  A  statement  of  the  maximum  number 
of  students  proposed  to  be  trained  in  the 
course  at  one  time. 
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for  rach  »  oourw. 

-J.  Ttm  approprUt*  Apfaro^lnc  H«oey  oi 
1^  9tM»t  or  tlM  Attmlnlatrmtar  but  appror* 
UM  appiteaocn  ot  mieh  ■cImoI  vban  th« 
^yfi«w»j  ts  fooad  upc»i  invcstlgaUoa  to  hM.i* 
mH  tb«  foUowtac  crlterU: 

>■.  TtM  currteuliun  umI  InstrocUoa  mr* 
eomlctmt  la  quality,  eootcnt.  and  :.«nsth 
with  atinUar  oounw  In  tb«  public  achooU 
or  otbar  prtvata  acboois  with  raoognlix^  and 
a  L 1  T  111  acaadarda. 

•^  Thar*  la  In  tbt  acbool  adaquat«  space. 
aqulpokHit,  tzMrtmctlonal  material,  aid  In- 
atnaetor  prrf^fT"**  to  prorlde  latlaiactory 
toAtalac.  When  apprOTal  la  given,  l:  shaU 
■iBtr  tha  m**^*""*"  numbar  autbortaed  to 
to  tralaad  In  aach  courae. 

"e,  BdTiTTtfcr*"^  and  exparlence  qiiAllfica- 
ttooa  of  tha  Inatmctor  are  adequau  aa  de- 
ttrmlnad  by  tha  State  approTal  acn^cy. 

-d,  AdaqoaM  raeorda  ara  kept  to  sbow  at- 
ttadanea.  pioyaaa.  and  (x»ducl.  with 
periodic  report  to  be  prorlded  to  tha  Vet- 
Admlnlatratlon:  and  there  an-  clearly 
and  enfomad  staodarda  of  attc  idance. 

._^. and  conduct. 

~e.  Approprtate  credit  la  given  for  pr«Tloua 
tralBlnf  or  azperlaaoe.  with  tralnlni  period 
■Iwiiaiurt  propartkmataly.  No  couna  of 
tnlatiiff  will  be  oooatdared  bona  fide  aa  to 
•  ««laraa  who  la  already  qualified  ty  train* 
|B«  aad  aapertenca  for  tha  oourie  objf«tiTe. 

"t.  A  copy  <rf  curriculum  aa  approyed  la 
pro^taad  to  the  veteran  and  the  Vetarana' 
AttntaMratlon  by  tha  achooL 

**§.  Upon  comptetkm  of  tha  training,  the 
mtaraa  la  glvan  a  certlflcata  by  the  ichool 
tBdteaUng  tha  approved  courae.  title,  and 
lan^^th.  and  that  tha  training  waa  cooxpleted 
•Btlafactartly. 

'H.  Soeh  additional  crtterla  eatah  Ished  by 
tiM  8tMa  approving  agency  aa  it  siay  deem 
for  approval  of  achooU   training 
inder  thia  part. 
Ho  new  courae.  or  addltknui  to  the 

,  of  aa  T^^^t^'^g  courae.  In  aiif  echool 

at«l  for  proftt.  ahall  ba  approved  tf  tha 

ttt  approvli^  afBicy  ahaB  datenalna  that 

tha  oceopatifn  for  which  tha  couiia  la  In- 
to provide  training  la  erowdtd  In  tha 
the  training  la  to  be  given  and 
<  tralalBf  faetlttiaa  are  adequate. 
••4,  Th»  Tataraaa*  Admlnlatratlon  la  not 
■itltijtlinl  to  award  benaflta  under  thla  part 
tf  It  la  found  by  either  the  appropriate  aute 
•pprovtnff  a«aocy  or  the  Administrator  that 
ttoa  eoufaa  oOered  by  a  aehool  operated  for 
pnM  fattt  to  BMet  the  applleabia  requlre- 
tmmxa  of  thta  aabpanHpraph  (d)  or  the  Ad- 
■iBMnttor  flatto  that  tha  aehool  baa  eub- 
■rittad  wlUfuIly  Calaa  or  mlalaadlng  clalma. 
-11.  Tba  appropriation  for  tha  Vetarana' 
'Admlnlatratlon.  Madlral, 
and  OoBleUlary  Ssrvleea.'  abaU  be 
aMflabie  for  aaeaHary  aipanaaa  iLndar  thla 
part  of  Vataraaa  ■aramtl""  1  (a),  aad  thore 
to  iMrahy  •vttoortoad  to  ba  apptopnatad  such 
Bt  or  aaounta  aa  may  ba 
to  aoeoiBiAMIi  tha  purpoaea  hare* 
or.  Aay  Mch  appraprtatton  ahall  alao  ba 
vraUaUa  for  iMa  by  tha  Admlakstrator  In 

acTTtfl^   for 

I  tBCflrrad  toy  than  la  (1) 

ta  aaeartalnlng 

, ._   o(  tndnatrtol  aatahUah- 

ati  for  ttalahtac  on-ttm-jab  training  to 

ovtrtfona  of  thla  part  of 

te  tha  enparrlrion  of 

fimtohlac   aueh 

(S)  (oraMilaf.  at  tha  raqoaat  of 

aay  other  aatftcaa  or 

I  ta  eemMattoa  wtth  the  adalBlatra- 

for  tnlalBf  00  tha  Job 

(!) 


., I  Is  aaoKtatalaff  tha  qualtft- 

oC  prottt  tnatttittkiiia  for  ftnlahlng 


education  and  tr&mlng  under  the  provtsi  ns 
of  thla  part  of  such  rtgulntun  and  ir.  the 
Bupcrvlalon  of  such  Institutions  " 

Sac.  S.  Any  person  who  served  \n  the  a'  tive 
mUltary.  naval,  or  air  service  on  or  ufer  June 
27,  1950,  and  prior  to  such  date  a.s  sl..ill 
ther«aXter  be  determined  by  PresldenUiil 
procUmatlon  or  concurrent  resolutiun  "1  the 
Congreaa,  shall  be  entitled  to  job  cainselin^' 
and  employment  placement  service.s  subject^ 
to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  title  IV 
cf  the  Servicemen's  Eeadjustment  Act  or 
1944.  as  amended 

Sec.  4  This  act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  K  -rean 
Conflict  Servicemen's  Readjustmei:'.  At  • 

Desckipttoh     or     Draft     Korean     Conflk-t 

ScaviCSUEN  S    RCADJUiTMENT     .ACT 
CENHRA'. 

The  draft  bill  attached  hereto  has  hce:\ 
prepared  by  the  various  interested  at-encips 
within  the  executive  branch  ot  the  G-ivern- 
ment.  It  Is  s  synthesis  of  their  wjinetimes 
divergent  views  and  to  this  extent  is  nut 
completely  satisfactory  to  any  sir.sie  agency 
However,  the  general  objectives  .>f  the  bill 
(including  the  objectives  of  the  chanees 
from  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  1  are  en- 
dorsed by  all  the  participating  aaencies. 
While  there  are  some  differences  of  opinion 
between  agencies  as  to  the  best  means  of 
achieving  these  objectives,  the  specific  pro- 
Tlstons  of  the  bill  are  a  compromise  which 
adequately  represents  the  views  of  the  agen- 
cies principally  concerned 

In  addition  to  providing  more  adequate 
safeguards  against  excessive  expenditure  of 
public  funds  than  did  the  GI  bil'.  the  drift 
bill  would  be  much  simpler  to  adnr;inlster 
and  would  more  adequately  a.ssure  the  vet- 
eraxia  of  good  quality  training 

The  following  statement  1 1 )  describes  the 
major  provisions  of  the  draft  bill,  and  t2) 
pdlnts  out  the  major  diflerences  between 
the  draft  bUl  and  the  GI  bill 

MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF   BILL 

The   bill    provides    education    or    training 
to  any  veteran  of  90  days'   military   service 
since  June  27.  1950.  with  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge,  whose  trainint;  was  in- 
terrupted   by    reason    of    his    entrance    into 
service,   or   who   desires   a   refresher    course. 
Time    spent    while    in    military    service    in 
courses  substantially   the   same   as   civilian 
courses   would    be    deducted    In    the    deter- 
mination   of    eligibility     and     entitlement. 
Veterans  who  had  not  passed  their  twenty- 
third  birthday  on  June  27,  1950.  or  the  date 
they    entered    service,    whichever     Is    later, 
wotlld  be  deemed  to  have  had  their  training 
Interrupted.     The    amount    of    training    to 
which  the  veteran  would  be  entitled  is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  1  month  of  fuU-time 
training  for  each   month   of   active   service. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  enable  each 
trainee  to  complete  at  least  one  school  term. 
The  Individual  veteran  whose  training  was 
Intarrtipted  will   have  a  maximum  entitle- 
ment of  4  years  (48  months)  under  this  pro- 
poaed    bill.     Other    veterans    would    be    en- 
titled to  a  maximum  of  1  year  (12  months). 
Training   received    under    the    Servicemen's 
Readjtiatment  Act  and  under  the  draft  bill 
could  not  exceed   a  total  of  4   years.     T^e 
veteran  must  enter  training  within  2  years 
aftar  hla  date  of  discharge   and   complete 
training  7  yean  after  a  date  to  be  estab- 
llahad  by  Prealdentlal  proclamation  or  con. 
currant  reaolutlon  of  the  Congress. 

Typaa  of  training  provided  Include  coN 
Itfa.  balow  college  (trade  and  vocational). 
J<A,  and  farm.  Avocattonal  or  recreational 
trmlnlag  would  ba  prohibited. 

Tha  bill  provldea  that  subsistence,  sup- 
pllaa.  aad  equipment  allowances  m  the  (ol. 


lowing   maximum   tanounu   would   be   paid 
to  all  full-time  trainees: 


Voteran 

with 
nc  ilf- 

[H'nilent 
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V  Pterin 
Willi  miiro 

.  .     .      th.iri  1 
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Where  the  veteran  had  other  Income  from 
productive  labor  available,  his  t  ital  Income, 
Including  subsistence,  could  not  exceed  1215 
If  he  had  no  dependents.  »a75  If  he  had  one 
dependent,  or  $2»&  If  he  had  mere  than  one 
dependent.  No  subsistence  wo  ild  be  paid 
for  less  than  half-time  train! ig.  All  In- 
come from  productive  labor  would  be  con- 
sidered In  arriving  at  the  amount  of  sub- 
sistence to  be  paid. 

The  draft  bill  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  one-half  of  the  ccst  of  tuition 
and  fees  up  to  a  maxlmimi  payrient  of  $300, 
except  that  where  no  subaistenc-  Is  paid,  the 
G)vernment  will  pay  the  full  ccst  of  tuition 
and  lees. 

The  bill  establishes  mlnlmu  n  standards 
for  on-Job  training,  for  scho  )l3  operated 
for  profit,  and  for  Instltutlo  lal  on-farm 
training 

The  Administrator  of  Vete-ans*  Affairs 
would  have  the  authority  to  ap  prove  or  dis- 
approve all  changes  of  course  after  the  first. 
He  woxild  be  prohibited  frorr  authorizing 
benefits  where  training  is  sul  standard,  or 
where  fraud  has  occurred.  H?  could  pro- 
vide vocational  advisement  anc  guidance  to 
all  veterans  eligible  for  education  or  train- 
ing, and  reimburse  veterans  1  jr  travel  ex- 
pense Incurred  when  advisement  and  guid- 
ance was  required. 

The  bin  also  assures  veterans  of  service 
since  June  27.  1950,  of  Job  cc  unseling  and 
employment -placement  services  comparable 
tu  those  granted  World  War  11  veterans  by 
title  IV  ot  the  GI  bill. 

DIFFERENCXS    BETWIEW    DHAIT    Bi:  L    AND    KDUCA- 
TIO^f  AND  TRAININO  PROVlSIO^  i  OF  CI  BILL 

Eligibility:  Eligibility  requirements  would 
remain  unchanged  from  those  under  the  GI 
bill,  except  that  for  the  veter  n  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  full  4  years  of  train  ng  his  educa- 
tion or  training  must  have  be.  n  interrupted 
by  reason  of  entrance  into  ser\  ice.  Veterans 
who  had  not  passed  their  twen  y-third  birth- 
day on  June  27,  1950.  or  on  the  date  they 
entered  military  service  woulc  be  deemed  to 
have  had  their  education  or  raining  Inter- 
rupted. Veterans  whose  tra  nlng  was  not 
Interrupted  would  be  eligible  :  or  a  maximum 
of  1  year  of  training. 

Experience  with  the  GI  bil  has  Indicated 
that  a  substantial  amount  ( f  the  training 
granted  particularly  in  the  alter  stages  of 
the  program,  was  not  a  rest.  It  of  readjust- 
ment needs  or  of  Interference  with  education 
or  training  by  military  ser^  ice.  Rather  it 
was  the  result  of  the  veteran*  Interest,  apart 
from  hU  mlUUry  service,  el  her  In  further 
education  or  training  or  in  t:ie  cash  benefits 
associated  with  the  training 

The  original  OX  bill  had  a  estrlction  in  It 
similar  In  type  to  that  prop<  sed,  but  It  was 
removed  by  amendment.  I  a  removal  re- 
lieved VA  of  the  admlnlstr  tive  burden  it 
Impoeed.  when  the  agency  v  as  having  diffi- 
culty In  processing  the  tren  endous  volume 
of  work  resulting  from  the  n  ass  demoblllaa- 
tlon  at  the  end  of  World  War  H..  The  ad- 
ministrative burden  Impose  1  on  VA  under 
current  conditions  would  be  relatively  small. 
The  restoration  of  this  type  c  f  limitation  will 
more  adequately  assure  thi  t  the  veteran's 
need  for  training  la  aaaoclatel  with  his  mili- 
tary service. 


Entitlement :  The  GI  bill  formula  for  com- 
puting education  and  training  entitlement 
was  very  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  the 
man  with  short  service,  providing  that  he 
had  at  least  90  days  of  service.  A  full  year 
of  training  was  available  to  every  eligible 
veteran,  plus  an  additional  month  for  each 
month  of  service.  Dnder  thla  formula  a  man 
with  89  days'  service  would  not  be  eligible 
for  any  training,  whereas  a  man  with  91 
days  would  be  eligible  for  15  months  of  full- 
time  training.  While  under  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  World  War  11  mobiliza- 
tion and  demobilization,  there  may  have 
been  more  Justification  for  this  bias  in  favor 
of  the  man  with  short  service,  current  con- 
ditions would  not  appear  to  Justify  pro- 
viding 15  months'  training  (one  and  two- 
thirds  school  years)  to  men  with  only  3 
months'  service.  No  definite  information  is 
available  as  to  the  average  period  of  entitle- 
ment under  the  proposed  month-for-month 
formula,  but  it  appears  likely  that  it  would 
approximate  24  months  (two  and  two-thirds 
Pcho<:!l  years).  Minimum  entitlement  would 
be  one  school  term,  since  the  veteran  would 
be  eligible  to  complete  any  t«rm  more  than 
half  over  at  the  time  his  entitlement  ran  out. 
The  maximum  amount  of  training  to  which 
any  man  would  be  entitled  under  this  pro- 
posed bill  Is  4  years.  Veterans  whose  train- 
ing was  not  interrupted  would  be  entitled  to 
1  year  of  training  for  refresher  purposes. 
Training  received  under  the  GI  bill  would 
be  deductible  from  the  4-year  maximum. 

Deadlines  for  entering  and  completing 
training  would  be  reduced  from  4  and  9 
years,  respectfully,  as  they  were  established 
by  amendments  to  the  GI  bill,  to  2  years 
after  release  from  active  service  and  7  years 
after  the  date  to  be  established  by  procla- 
mation or  resolution.  This  reduction  is 
consistent  with  the  more  favorable  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  demobilization  of 
veterans  of  Korean  service.  Since  there  will 
be  a  much  smaller  number  of  servicemen  to 
be  discharged,  the  schools  will  not  have  the 
waiting  lists  of  trainees  which  forced  many 
veterans  to  postpone  training  after  the  last 
war. 

SL"BSISTENCE,  STTPPLIIS,  SQUrPMENT 

The  amounts  paid  for  subsistence  would 
be  no  different  than  under  the  GI  bill. 
However,  to  the  subsistence  allowance  would 
be  added  $5  per  month  to  cover  supplies 
and  equipment.  This  would  enable  the  vet- 
eran to  purchase  supplies  and  equipment 
himself  and  would  relieve  the  Government 
of  the  administrative  burden  of  purchasing 
these  items.  Available  Information  Indi- 
cates that  $5  per  month  is  somewhat  more 
than  the  average  cost  to  the  Government  of 
these  items  under  the  GI  bill.  Income  ceil- 
ings under  the  draft  bill  would  be  increased 
$5  to  compensate  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment expense. 

The  subsistence  would  not  be  paid  until 
after  attendance  certification,  rather  than 
without  such  certification  as  is  the  practice 
under  existing  law.  This  would  largely 
eliminate  the  major  cause  of  overpayments 
to  veterans. 

The  draft  bill  also  dllTers  from  the  GI 
bin  In  that  no  subsistence  would  be  paid  for 
less  than  one-half  time  training.  Provisions 
pertaining  to  the  payment  of  subsistence  to 
Institutional  on-the-farm  trainees  have 
been  modified  to  make  them  more  consist- 
ent with  on -Job-training  subalstence  pro- 
visions. With  respect  to  subsistence  pay- 
ments for  these  two  types  of  training,  the 
bill  also  provides  for  the  automatic  adjust- 
ment of  subsistence  payments,  u  the  courae 
progresses.  In  accordance  with  a  preestab- 
llshed  formula,  rather  than  for  adjustment 
on  the  basis  of  the  changing  relationship  be- 
tween Income  and  ceilings,  as  waa  the  case 
under  the  GI  bUl.  The  revised  procedures 
would  greatly  simplify  the  administration 
of  these  portions  of  the  program. 

XCVU— App, 


TinnoK 

Whereas  tmder  the  GI  bill  the  full  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees  (up  to  a  naxuUmum  of  liSOO, 
less  supplies  and  equipment)  Is  borne  by 
the  Government,  the  draft  bill  provides  that 
where  subsistence  is  paid  to  the  trainee  the 
Government  would  bear  one-half  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  fees,  up  to  a  maximum  Govern- 
ment payment  of  tSCX).  This  change  is 
designed  to  accomplish  two  objectives: 

( 1 )  To  eliminate  a  substantial  part  of  the 
administrative  burden  both  upon  the  VA 
and  upon  the  schools  that  has  resulted  from 
the  ■"customary"  and  "reasonable"  cost  con- 
cepts under  which  VA  negotiated  with 
schools  training  GI  bill  students. 

I2i  To  give  the  veteran  a  financial  inter- 
est In  his  own  training. 

Many  of  the  diSlcuIties  experienced  in  ad- 
ministering the  GI  bill  were  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  normal  competitive  factors  were 
not  operative,  since  there  was  a  large  supply 
of  trainees  and  all  funds  for  tuition  were 
provided  by  the  Government.  The  payment 
of  one-half  of  the  tuition  by  the  veteran  will 
restore,  in  part,  this  normal  competitive  ele- 
ment to  tha  situation.  With  an  investment 
oi  his  own  in  the  training,  the  veteran  will 
in  many  instances  be  more  discriminating 
in  his  choice  of  courses  and  schools,  and  he 
will  also  consider  more  carefully  the  basic 
question  of  whether  he  should  enter  training 
at  all.  This  provision  to  give  the  veteran  a 
financial  responsibility  will  In  most  instances 
make  unnecessary  the  cost  formulas  used  In 
the  past  by  V^  for  arriving  at  tuition  pay- 
ments. 

Where  no  subsistence  la  paid,  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  all  tuition  and  fees  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $600  for  an  ordinary  school 
year. 

TTPES   OF  TRAINING    AVAILABLE 

The  same  types  of  training  would  be  avail- 
able under  the  draft  bill  as  under  the  GI 
bill. 

CHANGES  or  corasE 

The  GI  bill,  as  amended,  provides  for  the 
approval  by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  of  all  changes  of  course  from  one 
general  field  to  another  afti;r  the  first  such 
change.  This  provision  wsa  added  to  the 
original  bill  by  amendment  and  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  volume  of  indiscrim- 
inate course- Jumping  by  trainees.  The 
draft  bill  provides  for  the  approval  by  the 
Administrator  of  all  changes  of  course  after 
the  first,  and  outlines  the  bases  for  the  ap- 
proval of  such  changes.  This  revision  will 
for  the  most  p>art  limit  cou-se  changes  after 
the  first  to  those  instances  where  (1)  the 
trainee  Is  not  maUng  satijfactory  progress 
and  the  falltire  is  not  due  to  his  own  mis- 
conduct, neglect,  or  lack  of  application:  (2) 
the  new  course  wotild  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  trainee's  aptitude  experience,  etc.; 
or  (3)  the  new  course  Is  a  normal  progres- 
sion from  his  present  coui-se.  All  changes, 
Including  the  first,  vrould  require  approval 
by  the  Administrator.  If  made  after  the 
deadline  date  for  initiating  a  course  (as 
is  the  case  under  the  GI  bill,  as  amended)  : 

AWARD  or  BEKisrrs 
The  draft  bill  provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator may  deny  benefii:s  for  Job.  farm, 
or  profit  school  training  U  either  he  or  tha 
State  approval  agency  finds  that  the  course 
falls  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law 
or  If  fraud  exists.  Under  the  GI  blU,  tho 
Administrator  could  deny  benefits  only  If 
he  found  fraud  to  exist.  He  could  not  deny 
benefiU  for  substandard  training  If  the 
school  was  approved  by  the  State  approval 
agency.  Experience  has  shown  that  thla 
separation  in  the  QI  bill  of  administrative 
reaponalbUlty  from  financial  responalblllty 
has  causod  aubatantlal  waiOe  of  public  funda 
and  of  the  time  of  vetaan  trainees.  Tha 
draft  bUl  provision  la  deaigned  to  ellminata 
thla  waste. 


WiliaaN.Oiitu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KAaaaoHoarrra 
IN  THE  HOnSX  QV  RKPBISENTATIVEB 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  lixrlude 
the  following  article  from  the  Christi&n 
Science  Monitor.  Wednesday.  August  1, 
1951: 

Thc  OaTia  Caaa 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harscb) 

WASHrwcTOK.— William  N.  Oatls,  an  Ameri- 
can reporter  who  served  faithfully  the  con- 
cept of  free  Joiimallam.  is  still  behind  bars 
In  a  Jail  In  Czechoslovakia  manned  by  Com- 
munist secret  police  trained  by  men  from 
Moscow. 

Efforts  by  the  State  Department  to  secure 
his  release,  and  in  the  meantime  the  right 
of  consular  access,  so  far  have  failed. 

Congress  has  become  Interested  In  the  caae. 
A  half-doaen  resolutions  proposing  various 
forms  of  reprisal  agalnr  the  Czech  Govern- 
ment are  pending  in  the  ieglalatlve  hopper. 
A  number  of  our  le^lators  have  berated  the 
State  Department  tea  Its  falltire  to  obUln 
release  for  Mr.  Oatls. 

This  U  a  case  where  It  Is  easier  to  criticize 
the  State  Department  than  It  Is  to  suggest  an 
effective  remedy. 

So  far,  the  Id-sas  formulated  1  1  Congreaa 
are  either  unrealistic  or  would  damage  the 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  more  than 
they  would  penalize  the  country  which  la 
gxiilty  of  violation  of  contract  and  decent 
International  behavior. 

An  example  of  the  unreallsm  of  aome  of 
the  proposals  is  one  for  the  arrest  of  10 
Czechs  for  every  missing  American.  That 
might  work  except  for  the  fact  that  the;j 
literally  are  no  Caechs  under  tha  present 
Jt>oicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  ( 1  >  refugees  frtan  the  present  Com- 
munist regime  and  (3)  Czech  dlplomatt. 
Obviously,  arreatlng  peraona  of  the  first  cat- 
egory would  merely  dellgh*  the  Commuclat 
regime  In  Czechoalovak'a.  Arreatlng  Csech 
d  plomau  would  only  invite  reprlaaU  on 
American  dlplomau  In  Prague  who  there 
perform  the  useful  task  of  obaervlng  events 
In  th«-t  country  for  our  better  knowledge. 

One  facet  of  this  case  so  far  overlooked  In 
the  debate  U  that  the  State  Department 
does  have  upon  Ita  head  aome  degree  of 
responalblllty  for  the  arrest  and  tmprlaon- 
ment  of  Mr.  Oatia.  This  responalblllty  de- 
rives from  past  behavior  of  the  Congreaa. 

And  It  arlsea  f*tnn  the  fact  that  the  SUte 
Department  allowM  a  precedent  to  be  estab- 
lished m  Czechoalovakla  for  the  Illegal  aelB- 
ure  of  American  citizens  without  vtgoroua 
reaction  from  WaahingUm. 

In  the  stunmer  of  1948,  two  American  citi- 
zens dlaai^ieared  in  Prague — Noel  and  Berta 
Field.  Alao  the  brother  of  Noel  Field.  Her- 
mann, disappeared  aom^here  in  thc  cotmfi 
of  an  air  flight  between  Warsaw  and  Prague. 
Irfter,  an  adopted  daughter  of  Noel  Field 
dlaappeared  in  Berlin. 

The  State  Department  made  routine  In- 
quirlea  about  the  four  members  of  the  Flslcl 
family,  but  It  never  preaaed  the  Csech  Gov- 
ernment aa  It  preaaed  the  Bungarlana  In  the 
Vogeler  caae,  or  te  preeelng  the  Oncha  now 
in  the  Oatls  caae. 

There  waa  a  reaaon  lor  the  relative  disin- 
terest in  the  Field  famUy.  Noel  Field  had 
Communist  connections  to  his  peat.  Wheth- 
er he  waa  ever  a  party  member  baa  not  beea 
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Ktabliatwd.  ?!•  did  havt  many  active  Com- 
munlit  connection*.  H«  aUo  wrved  Amerl- 
can  taUlU0Knc«  during  tbe  war  In  Swltaer- 
Und  vtea  b*  aeUd  m  •  cbanml  of  commu- 
nieatlon  to  both  Ocnaar  and  French  under- 
grounds for  tiM  United  Sute«  Office  of  Stra- 
tegk:  SmiIlo. 

ObvtoudT  tbe  State  Department,  under 
coMtant  drvmftra  from  Oongresa  for  alleged 
■oftaaM  on  ooBUDualsm,  was  not  eager  to  go 
an  out  In  behalf  of  tbe  Pletd  famUy  It  did 
not.  Ab4  Umt*  waa  no  giaat  protaat. 
But  this  icvtattTe  apathy  in  the  Field  cas« 
Ua  evil  fruit  at  the  expenae  of 
The  Ctecha  fc^-t  away  with  the 
of  the  Ftekta.  Three  Ameri- 
can UUjkm  dtaappearad  from  inside  their 
bordcta.  No  on*  did  anything  almut  It  vig- 
oro^jaly.  The  evil  precedent  wa<  established. 
Tlta  only  poaalblc  baala  for  the  rescue  of 
Ux.  Oatto  ia  hla  American  clttaeiuhlp  The 
rigbtB  at  tha  AoMslcan  clU^n  were  nei^ected 
ta  tba  n«M  caae.  Now  everyone  wantJi  to 
tn  behalf  of  Mr.  OatU.  But 
neglectad  and  compromlaed  are 
to  revHa.  Th9  altvtatlon  auggcaU  that 
righta  of  citizenship  are  a  seamleHs  gar- 
HMBt  to  be  upheld  for  all,  regardleai  of  per- 
aeonl  worthlneaa. 


CaccbotloTaku  Sbodd  Be  Disciplined 


w«y 


Opptu  J  fcy  CaMt 
Vct«nM  of  F«rcifa  Wars 
•llkt  Uailc^  Stetct 
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or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  Slf!1li 

ov  wiaooMBaM 

m  ram  hoi»i  op  rkpbbsentativss 


Thursday,  August  2,  1951 


Mr. 


SIOTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
thlrlF-lInt  encampment  of  the  Depart- 
■MBt  of  California.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wan  of  tbe  United  States,  at  Sanu 
Calif..  June  24-27,  1S51.  This 
patriotic  organization  will  have  no 
part  IB  tbe  move  for  one  world  as  pro- 
by  the  United  World  Federalists. 

tha  Vatarana  of  Foreign  Wara  ol 
Xbm  OaStad  Stataa  ta  on  record  aa  oppoeing 
»mi  farm  of  world  gorernmant  in  which  the 
QBlted  Btataa  at  Aawrtca  would  aorrender 
any  of  tto  aovcreignty:  and 

Vbanaa  tha  World  Padarallata  inofemant 
la  aposiaorad  and  backed  by  an  organlaation 
known  aa  tha  Unload  World  Vadaraliata;  and 
It  now  appaara  that  thaaa  organ- 
I  may  fta  InAltratad  by  aubvanlTa  ala- 
I  aad  davotad  to  tha  taak  of  Boaking  tha 
Otatlad  Stataa  a  subject  state  tn  a  world  gov- 
and  depriving  Amartcan  elttaana  of 
'•fftttMsahlp  and  of  thdr  rtgbta  and 
under  the  Oonatttutlon:  and 
tt  further  appears  that  tha  or- 
sponantlog  tbla  aiovaniant  have 
ttads  with  wtilch  to  propagandise 
attsiipt  to  iBftuanee  legislation  tn  fur- 
t  thsir  ahaa.  which  funds  It  la  ba> 
d«tMd  from  suhvarslva  souroes: 

tt 
nal  tha  Ooavaat  of  tha  Unttsd 
wsgUHtaA  to  a^otnt  a  eomsstttaa 
la  ia«M«iala  til  ptaasas  of  the  w«M  rsd* 
wvaaaaati  tndhsdliig  tha  purpoaas 
of  thair  siawiawa  and  backers,  tha 
of  tWQda  «MI  to  fIVthar  such  ahaa. 
to  txtftuaitca  lag- 
to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1951 

Mr.  JENKINS.      Mr   Speaker   the  Re 
publican  Members  of  Conj 


;rps.>~  t'.rm  Ohm 


at  their  weekly  meeting  yestcrdiy  took. 
note  of  the  unlawful  and  unju.>t  impr::^- 
onment  of  William  N.  Oatis  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Czechoslovakia.  By  a  unati 
imous  vote  they  in-structed  m^'  as  th  • 
chairman  of  the  delecration  to  wt'tp  a 
letter  to  President  Truman  sending:  hiin 
their  view.s  as  expresseu  in  rr.>()lutioric^ 
that  they  at  that  time  had  adopt'd.  In 
compliance  with  those  maiiuctions  1 
wrote  President  Truman  a  lettei  *-hipa 
includes  these  resolutions  The  let- 
ter Including  the  resolutions  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Washincton.  D  C.Aug\:<i  1.  I'Jil. 
The  Honorable  Hakbt  S   Trum  ..n, 
President  of  the  United  Stct:e-, 

Wnite  Ho'i^e.  Wash.'.ug:'.n    D  C. 

D£AB  Ma.  Petsident:  The  Repual.'-iin  .Ii-m 
hers  of  Congress  fri;ni  Chn  x'.  thc;r  wpekiy 
meeting  today  accepted  the  foil,  wiiu'  res  ,n- 
tions  concernina;  the  imprlsonrr.ent  ;  ".Vll- 
Uam  N.  Oatis  by  the  Guvernnient  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 

'Resolved.  Thit  all  commercial  r*^>latlons 
with  Czect\06lovakia  should  tje  T.ern!;n:itpa 
immediately  and  should  he  resumed  iiny  if 
and  when  the  G<jveriiment  o:'  Czeci-v  sU  vakia 
restores  William  N.  Oatis  to  his  tr>:'->c'  :r., 
and  II  Is  further 

•RemLcd,  That  If  the  said  Will. am  N. 
Oatis  ia  not  restored  to  his  freedom  »iihlr. 
a  reasonable  time  that  the  Department  <;! 
State  should  taice  .step.?  to  evacuau-  all  Na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  tn  Czechnslo- 
vakia  with  the  view  of  severint^  diploniatir 
reUtlons  with  that  Government  ' 

The  Ohio  Republican  delegation  is  i.s  lol- 
lows:   Chaki.es  H.  Ex-ston.  Wtlli.\m  E    Hf:.ss 

WlIXIAM     M.     McCULLOCM,     CLITF     ClEVFNGnt, 

CuiRKNCE     J.     Brown,     Jackson     E.     Brrrs. 
Thouab    a.    Jenkins,     Walttr    Ei.isw  rth 

BaEHM.    JOHM    M.    VORYS.    ALVIN    F     WkKHEL. 
WiLXJAM    HaNES    AyRES.    J.    H.VSKY     MrUilECOR 

Peank    T.    Bow,    Pramcks    P     Bolton     Huri 
Oeoegx  H,  Bendex 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Republican  del- 
egation in  tbe  House  of  Representai;  es  I 
waa  authorized  and  Irvstructed  to  transmit  to 
you  a  copy  of  these  resolutlon-s  and  to  express 
to  you  the  hope  that  you  will  sl^e  this  im- 
portant matter  prompt  and  serious  coi;sld- 
eration. 

Respectfully. 

Thomab  a.  Jenkins 
Chairman,    Ohio    RepubUcari    Dele- 
gation, House  of  Representatitt.-'. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
tremendously  interested  in  the  alacrity 
vith  which  the  authorities  in  some  of  the 
foreign  countries  throw  our  citizens  into 
prl8(»  \ipon  the  least  provocation  and 
without  regard  to  the  comity  that  exists 
between  nations  and  without  regard  to 
)aw  and  to  common  decency. 

Tha  newspaper  correspondents  are 
naturally  very  much  interested  for  the 
taDprlaonment  of  this  man  is  due  tu  hi.s 
efforts  as  a  newspapennrn.      Buc  the 


freedom  of  the  press  evidently  does  not 
count  for  so  much  in  that  coui  try. 

The  conduct  of  Czechoslovakia  in  this 
OaLliJ  matter  indicates  her  lack  )f  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  trade  ccncessions 
that  the  United  States  has  ex  ended  to 
her  over  the  violent  protests  of  many 
Congre.ssmen  who  have  for  y  ars  been 
steking  to  protect  the  interests  )f  Ameri- 
can industries  whose  products  have  had 
to  compete  with  cheap  forei;n  labor. 
The  pottery  and  the  glass  mam  facturers 
of  the  country  have  suffered  g  -eat  com- 
mprcial  di.stres.s  because  of  trs  de  agree- 
ments made  by  American  aut!>oritles  in 
favor  of  Czechoslovakian  iadustries. 
The  same  is  true  with  ref eren  e  to  shoe 
manufacturers  and  textile  maaufactur- 
ers  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Pre;ident  will 
demand  that  justice  be  dom  immedi- 
ately I  further  hope  that  American 
trade  authorities  and  diploriatic  au- 
thorities will  show  a  greater  desire  to 
look  after  the  best  interest  o  America 
a.-  a^zamst  the  interest  of  thes«  ungrate- 
ful foreign  countries. 


Hospital  Sarvey  aad  Contfc  action 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UM 

OF  MASSACHtrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESK>  TATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1,    951 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  u 
♦o  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
the  following  article  from  ' 
-ust  1951.  by  John  W.  Cror 
P.  A.  C.  S..  Chief,  Division  c 
Facilities,  United  States  Put 
Service.  Washington.  D  C: 

The   National   HoBprrAL   Bvu 
CowsTEtrcnoN  Peocrai 

(By  Dr  John  W.  Cronli 
There  are  dangers  in  building 
pl'.als,  and  these  must  be  consit 
administration  of  the  Hill-Burt 
Methods  ol  avoiding  them  mus 
out  lu  a  feasible,  practical  way. 
pitals  cannot  always  provide  th 
service  that  can  be  given  In  larg 
Low  occupancy  ratee  are  frequ 
in  the  small  hospital.  There  is 
hhlp  between  demand  for  hospi 
the  ability  to  pay  for  It.  and  tl 
tliiauclal  resources  of  the  com 
lower  the  use  of  the  hospital  b< 
relatively  low  income  of  small 
rural  communities,  charges  for  1 
mu.sl  be  kept  comparatively  low. 
the  small  hospital  In  a  small 
hkL'i  found  It  difficult  to  set  asl 
funds  for  the  purchase  and  ma: 
modern  equipment,  or  for  the 
of  specialized  personnel.  The 
given  to  a  smaU-hoapltal  staff 
services  beyond  their  skills  may 
to  the  patient. 

There  Is  a  real  need  tor  the  a 
In  many  small  ccmmunltlea  and 
We  do  not  believe  In  the  In 
building  of  amall  bQapl:»la  In  al. 
We  do  believe  that  tlie  provls 
r.tcilitles  where  they  can  effect 
their   purpoae  of  bringing  nee 
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services  to  the  population  is  acceptable. 
This  requires  careful  study  and  sound  com- 
munity planning.  Small  hospitals  should 
not  stand  alone  but  should  share  with  the 
larger  hospitals  of  the  hospital  service  area 
and  accept  services  and  assistance  as  well  as 
render  services  and  assistance  to  those 
hospitals.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  coordi- 
nated and  integrated  hospital  system.  It 
is  the  key  note  of  modern  medical  care. 
Stach  plans  as  the  Rochester.  N.  Y.  plan; 
the  Bingham  Associates  (Mass.)  plan;  and 
those  in  Virginia,  Michigan,  Kansas,  and 
North  Carolina  among  others  are  pointing 
this  way. 

The  Division  of  Medical  and  Hospital  Re- 
sources works  very  closely  with  the  Division 
of  Hospital  Facilities  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  developing  guide  lines  for  the  Na- 
tional Hospital  Construction  program.  When 
we  realize  that  for  nearly  20  years  the  hos- 
pital plant  of  this  country  lay  dormant  we 
know  the  need  Is  great.  In  the  depression 
years  money  was  not  available  for  hospital 
construction;  during  the  war  years  materials 
were  used  for  purposes  other  than  hospitals. 
The  normal  attrition  rate  for  bc«pitals  is 
estimated  at  175.000,000  per  year  At  $13,500 
per  bed  that  means  a  6.000  bed  loss  per  year. 
A  review  of  the  State  plans  above  shows  that 
we  now  have  about  1.000.000  beds  and  based 
on  the  formula  toward  which  we  can  build 
as  stated  in  Public  Law  728.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  we  need  900,000  more  beds  for  nor- 
mal peacetime. 

(The  formula  Is  roughly  4  5  beds  per 
1.000  population  for  general  hospitals;  2  beds 
per  1.000  population  for  chronic  disease:  5 
beds  per  1.000  population  for  mental  and  2.5 
beds  per  average  annual  death  (1939-44)  for 
tuberculosis;  and  one  health  center  per  30,- 
000  people.) 

With  the  onset  of  the  Korean  incident 
on  June  25.  1950.  the  need  for  and  value 
of  all  cur  health  resources  became  greatly 
enhanced.  The  Hill-Burton  program  wUl 
undoubtedly  In  time  be  geared  to  new  and 
greater  responsibilities  in  line  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  Nation.  lU  scope  and  content 
will  be  changed  to  meet  the  need.  It  should 
not  be  lorgouen  that  we  are  only  slowly 
making  an  inroad  on  our  normal  peacetime 
need. 

TREKDS 

The  trends  of  the  national  hospital  pro- 
gram caa  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  development,  slowly  but  surely,  of 
hospital  services  In  needy  areas,  especially 
in  rviral  areas. 

2.  The  establishment  oi  the  hospital  as 
the  health  center  of  the  community. 

3.  The  regional  coordination  of  hospital 
services. 

4  The  coordination  of  hospital  and  pub- 
lic-health   services. 

5.  The  strengthening  of  the  centers  of 
medical  education  through  acquisition  of 
facilities  to  permit  these  centers  to  play 
their  vital  and  much-needed  role. 

6.  The  demand  lor  the  general  hospital 
to  be  more  truly  general  and  include  serv- 
ices for  the  mental,  tuberculous,  and  chronic 
type  of  patient. 

7.  The  realization  that  prepayment  plans 
for  hospital  care  are  the  only  sound,  feasible 
plan. 

8.  The  fact  that  good  planning,  good  de- 
sign and  construction,  and  good  adminis- 
tration Is  the  basic  tripod  of  success  for 
hospital  services  to  the  patient. 

9.  The  programs  of -basic  research  and 
consultation  are  Imperative  to  each  aspect 
of  that  basic  tripod. 

10.  The  need  for  and  valne  of  regional 
health  councils  to  determine  health  needs 
of  the  region  and  community,  evaluate  ex- 
isting faculties,  and  determine  methods  and 
means  of  acquiring  tbe  needed  additional 
facllitlea  and  servtccs. 


11.  The  fact  that  local  ccmmunlty.  State, 
and  Federal  groups  can  successfully  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal  and 
achieve  It. 

12.  Modem  medicine  demands  a  health 
promotion,  health  maintenance,  and  health 
conservation  type  of  program,  rather  than 
Just  th2  treatment  of  disease. 

The  objectives  of  the  national  hospital 
program  are  being  reflected  In  the  trends 
being  manifested.  In  short,  the  objective  is 
to  make  possible  the  provision  of  quality 
medical  care  as  economically  as  possible  to 
thocc  receiving  It  and  as  conveniently  as  pos- 
sible for  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  providing  it  to  the  patient. 

The  cut-back  of  »55O.000,0C0  in  the  appro- 
prlatlon  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  fiscid  year  1951  In- 
cluded $75,000,000  of  Hill-Burton  funds.  The 
effect  on  the  Statec  is  to  require  a  great  deal 
of  reolannlng  and  reconsideration  of  plans 
already  made.  This  is  cunently  being  done 
Many  communities  which  tad  planned  on 
acquiring  hospitals  may  have  to  have  their 
projects  postponed  until  a  liter  year. 

The  division  operates  tlirough  the  10 
regional  offices  where  a  typical  staff  consists 
of  a  program  director,  a  heaH-h  program  rep- 
resentative, an  architect,  a  canstruction  en- 
gineer, and  a  mechanical  eng  neer.  The  staff 
at  headquarters  is  divided  ;.nto  a  program 
operations  branch  conatetln^  of  IndlTldrtals 
trained  in  medioc-soeio  ■  euouomie  aapeeta  at 
hospital  serrlces;  the  technical  aervicea 
branch  made  up  of  architects,  conxtmctlon 
engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  specifica- 
tion and  estimates  experts,  wage-rate  au- 
thorities, electrical  engineers,  and  others; 
the  equipment  section  wlt^  trained  equip- 
ment personnel;  the  progran  evaluation  and 
reports  branch  w^lth  personnel  trained  to 
obtain  adequate  rep>orts  aad  to  evaluate 
them;  the  Information  section  and  the  usual 
administration,  fiscal  and  budget  personnel. 
A  very  close  liaison  Is  maintained  with  pro- 
fessional groups  throughout  other  divisions 
of  the  service  as  well  as  non  -Federal  govern- 
mental and  private  organlz^itions  since  the 
national  hospital  construction  program  In 
Its  ramifications  directly  and  Indirectly 
affects  OUT  daily  Uvea  aad  pnjfeaaUmal 
careers.  The  national  tKBpttaJ  ccnstmctton 
program  is  a  fine  examfde  (if  how  the  local 
community.  State  and  ?"ed«!ral  Government 
c^n  cooperate  In  achieving  a  common  goal 
of  better  medical  care  lor  those  who  need 
hospital  services. 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  resclution  ofDcially 
proclaiming  the  week  of  August  19.  1951. 
as  National  Clay  Week  throughout  the 
Nation. 

By  passing  such  a  resolution,  the 
House  of  Representativei  would  pay  fit- 
ting tribute  to  one  of  this  country's  basic 
industries,  an  industry  'irhich  has  con- 
tributed in  countless  w;»ys  to  the  Na- 
tion's health  and  welfare .  So  ntimerous. 
so  diversified,  have  been  the  contribu- 
tions of  clay  products  ;o  our  progress 
as  a  Nation  and  as  a  people,  that  merely 
to  Usi  them  wmild  be  a  tisk  of  Hercuteaa 
paxvoryons. 


Clay  products  and  their  varied  influ- 
ence on  our  way  of  life  are  in  evidence 
in  all  fields  of  human  activity.  In  the 
home,  in  the  factory,  on  highways  and 
byways,  on  the  Nation's  farms,  on  al- 
most any  type  of  construction  or  engi- 
neering project  you  would  care  to  men- 
tion, products  made  of  clay,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  a  timeless  industry,  are  serving 
in  some  vital  capacity.  These  products 
include  such  invaluable  tools  of  progress 
as  clay  pipe,  brick,  refractories,  china, 
pottery,  and  tile.  Probably  no  other 
industry  in  existence  makes  such  widely 
contrasting  products  from  a  single  basic 
material — length  of  clay  pipe  as  large  at 
36  inches  in  diameter,  designed  to  be 
buried  underground  for  centuries,  i» 
formed  from  a  mass  of  stiff  clay.  And 
from  this  same  basic  ingredient  is  made 
such  a  vastly  different  item  as  a  base 
for  a  delicately  modeled  figurine,  de- 
signed for  display  in  art  collections. 

Certainly  no  other  industry  boasts  a 
documented  history  that  dates  back 
6,000  years— 4,000  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Ancient  civilizations  not  only 
constructed  drainage  lines,  but  they  also 
left  re^mis  of  their  exiatenoe  on  clay 
tablets. 

Yes.  clay  prodixts  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  dviUation's  progress  since 
the  dawn  of  recorded  history.  The  story 
of  clay  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
age-old  saga  of  mankind's  constant 
struggle  to  make  the  world  a  better,  more 
healthful  place  in  which  to  live. 

Although  the  clay  industry  had  its  in- 
ception so  many  centuries  ago  in  ancient, 
long -dead  civilizations,  the  technique  ol 
making  products  from  clay  has  kept  pace 
with  the  steady  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge and  technology.  And.  as  had  been 
true  in  virtually  every  field  of  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise,  the  clay  in- 
dustry has  made  by  far  its  greateai  for- 
ward strides  in  the  United  Statim.  The 
story  of  the  clay  industry  In  this  ooozitry 
has  been  one  of  resourcefulneaB.  in- 
genuity and  development  that  epitomizes 
the  American  free-enterprise  system. 

The  clay  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  constantly  Improved  their 
products  through  better  equipment,  bet- 
ter manufacturing  methods  and  greater 
know-how.  Piom  the  old  potter's  wheel 
which  was  the  main  unit  utilized  in  the 
old  days,  equipment  employed  in  clay 
manufacturing  has  undergone  constant 
reiinement  until  today,  the  clay  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  modem  and  cwnjdete- 
ly  equipped  in  the  land. 

PrcMn  the  excavation  of  fire  clay  or 
shale  from  surface  or  xmdergrouxxl  mines 
to  the  loading  of  finished  products  by 
speedy.  elBci«it  lift-trucks,  the  basineas 
of  making  clay  products  is  an  up-to- 
date,  streamlined  process.  And. 
throughout  the  production  process. 
skilled  specialists  utilizing  highly  sensi- 
tive and  accurate  tools,  maintain  a 
never-ceasing  vigil  on  product  quality. 
The  wide  range  of  clay  products  that 
move  out  daily  from  the  .{pafdoos  yards 
of  the  Nation's  clay  factmies  are  oC  uni- 
formly high  qiuJity  and  dependability. 
And  tbe  clay  industry  is  not  restfng  on 
itc>  hard-earned  laurels— not  by  acr 
means.  A  never-ending  inxtgram  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  modem. 
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e\.TnsAetel7  eciulpped  and  staffed  lalwra- 
tortes,  preaent  an  indisputable  guai-anty 
that  the  Qoality  of  clay  products  will 
continue  to  trnproTc.  and  the  efdclency 
•nd  ▼trfnme  of  clay  prodiiction  will  con- 
tinue to  expand. 

Y«:  clay  has  kmjf  been  a  key  factor 
In  the  Nations  development.  But.  to- 
day, more  than  ercr.  this  basic  material 
of  the  earth  Is  of  paramount  importance. 
Korea  and  the  threat  of  intematicnal 
conftict  are  putting  added  demands  on 
Industry.  And  the  big  bxirden  of  main- 
taining our  civilian  economy  while  re- 
armins  our  Nation  and  our  allies  falls 
upon  United  SUtes  manufacturers  De- 
mands upon  the  clay  industry  are  keep- 
ing pace  with  this  trend.  Clay  pipe  and 
other  products  of  clay  are  performing 
yeoman  service  as  materials  for  the  de- 
fense rearmament  program. 

It  is  no  surpri«  that  clay  products  are 
being  drafted  In  project  after  project, 
rushed  into  construction  to  meet  ex- 
panding needs.  Clay  products  are  on 
the  job  In  countless  essential-defense 
Industries,  in  atomic-bomb  plants,  in 
military  installations  both  here  and 
abroad.  And  clay  products  are  meeting 
ever-mounting  requirements  for  addi- 
ttonal  sewerage  and  sanitary  facilities. 
both  puMlc  and  private,  and  for  new 
factories,  airports,  highways,  railroads. 
hospitals,  and  schools. 

In  performing  these  many  Jobs  with 
outstanding  success,  clay  products  at  the 
same  time  release  other  materials  criti- 
cally needed  in  the  defense  program. 
Clay  is  cbisrifled  as  a  noncritical  mate- 
rial, aod  is  in  abundant  sufiply.  Yes. 
war  or  peace,  clay  is  always  on  the  job, 
serving  the  Nation's  health,  welfare,  and 
security. 

With  the  essentiality  of  clay  never 
more  apparent  than  It  is  today.  It  Is  only 
fitting  that  the  Nation  set  aside  a  special 
w«ek  to  honor  the  Industry.  Aln^ady, 
tiaborate  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
eelebration  of  National  Clay  Week  dur- 
tnv  the  week  of  August  19.  Clay-prod- 
ucts plants  throughout  the  country  will 
observe  this  week  and  win  open  their 
doors  to  the  American  people  for  a  flrst- 
baad  look  at  the  modem  methods  and 
faemttes  utilised  in  the  present-day 
tfay  manufacturing. 

Fseal  point  of  this  observance  will  be 
Ulirlehsville.  Ohio,  located  In  Tuscara- 
vas  Ooonty,  generally  regarded  as  "the 
day  center  of  the  world."  A  large  .share 
of  the  Mition's  vital  clay  production  is 
eonecntrated  in  Tuscarawas  County,  azxi 
the  eommnnlty  of  Uhrichsville  will  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  Industry  which  has 
flcured  so  mtunlnently  In  the  growth  and 
mccTsas  of  that  city,  of  Tuscarawaii 
Ooon^.  and  of  the  Nation.  A  galt>  week 
«f  festivities  has  been  planned,  and 
JssB  thousands  are  expected  to  con- 
>  on  Uhrichsville  for  this  signilcant 


their  long  record  of  cooperation  with 
leaders  of  the  industry  have  been  great 
factors  in  the  tremendou.s  growth  of  the 
clay  industry  in  Tuscarawas  County. 

Official  recognition  of  the  week  of  Aug- 
ust 19  as  National  Clay  Week  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  State.s  would  r«>prp- 
sent  the  crowning  touch  to  an  ah-eady 
outstanding  program  that  will  commem- 
orate one  of  our  country's  most  impor- 
tant industries.  By  pa.ssing  this  rtsoiu- 
tion.  the  House  will  be  conf  ernn«  a  richly 
deserved  honor  on  the  clay  industry  and 
the  many  thousand.s  of  Amencaas  who 
are  associated  with  !t 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  endorse  this 
resolution  to  officially  set  a.'^ide  the  week 
of  August  1^25  as  National  Clay  Week 
throughout  the  United  States. 


It  wOl  be  my  pleasure  to  participate 
111  the  Unal  day  of  these  festivities,  on 
On  that  day  I  shall  be  privl- 
to  attend  the  annual  jAerdc  of  the 
and  Clay  Workers. 
I  MB  eertain  that  no  finer  gnrap  of 
eaa  be  foond  in  this  country     I 
prood  of  the  fact  that  they 
«y  eoostttueots,  for  their  skill  and 
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Oae-Way  Freight  Rates  Abolished 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E-  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TTVES 

Thursday.  AugiLst  2.  1951 

Ml-.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  day 
before  yesterday  the  people  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  the  32 
States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  won  the  ereate<t  vic- 
tory they  have  achieved  in  the  la<t  50 
years,  when  we  induced  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisiilon  to  readjust  it5 
regulations  and  wipe  out  that  one-way 
freight  rate  with  which  we  have  been 
punished  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  iMr.  Rankin! 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  from  the 
people  in  the  South  and  Southwest  for 
the  able  leadership  which  he  has  exerted 
over  a  period  of  years  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  abolishment  of  the  one- 
way-freight rate. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  i^eiulc- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  Midwest  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  .ibohtion 
of  the  one-way-freight  rate. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

As  we  all  know,  the  areas  north  cf  the 
Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mis.^^i.-^slppl 
have  been  provided  cheaper  freight  rates 
for  materials  hauled  the  same  distances 
than  those  charged  the  people  south  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

This.  In  Itself,  was  an  unjust  discrlmf- 
natlon  that  should  have  been  abandoned 
long  ago.  In  fact,  it  should  never  have 
been  permitted  in  the  first  place. 

But  In  addition  to  that,  the  people  In 
the  Southern  and  Western  States,  that 


is  in  the  SUtes  south  of  the  O  lio  River 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  tave  been 
punished  by  a  one-way  freight  rate  that 
has  prevented  them  from  jrocessing 
their  own  materials  and  develo  iing  their 

own  resources.  ,     v.  ♦  ♦wi. 

To  give  you  an  example  of   vhat  this 
means  there  has  been  a  differe  nt  charge 
imposed  on  .shipping  processed  materials 
from  any  Suite  west  of  the  Mississippi 
or  Mjuth  of  the  Ohio  into  this  protected 
area  from  that  charged  for  shipping  the 
>.iir\e  materials  out  of  that  are  i  into  any 
of  the  Western  or  Southern  Slates. 
Here  are  examples. 
I  know  a  firm  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent that  was  doing  business  with  an- 
other firm  m  New  England.    The  New 
England    firm    shipped    this   1  jcal   con- 
cern a  consignment  of  goods  b  /  mistake. 
It  should  have  gone  to  another  customer 
in  some  other  section  of  th(    country. 
When  it  arrived,  the  recipient  ;hipped  it 
back  over  the  same  road  by  which  it 
came,  and  it  cost  twice  as  mu  h  to  ship 
It  tiack  as  it  did  to  ship  it  dowi  there. 

A  firm  in  Kansas,  manufacturing  the 
^amc  articles  that  are  manufictured  in 
one  of  the  Northeastern  States,  found 
that  to  ship  its  goods  to  a  certain  city 
m  Ohio,  which  wa^  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  both  places,  was  compelled  to 
pay  65  percent  more  freight  than  his 
competitor  behind  the  Iron  cu  tain  paid 
for  shipping  the  same  goods  the  same 
distance  to  the  same  customer 

I  am  told  that  a  former  Pr  ;sident  of 
the  United  States  had  a  coasit  nment  of 
goods  shipped  from  New  York  o  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family  in  one  of  tjie  South- 
western States.  For  some  rea  .on  it  was 
not  delivered,  but  was  shipped  back  over 
the  .same  route,  and  it  cost  twice  as  much 
to  ship  it  back  as  it  did  to  s:iip  It  out 
there. 

Only  a  short  time  ago.  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  a  certain  locality  i  i  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  made  arrangements  for 
the  construction  of  a  smal  factory. 
They  found  on  investigaion  that  this 
one-way  freighL  rate  would  penaUze 
them  $550,000  a  year. 

The  same  thing  would  have  happened 
if  this  plant  had  been  in  Tennessee. 
Georgia,  Alabama.  Louisianji.  or  any 
other  State  south  of  the  Ohi(  River,  or 
in  Missouri.  Oklahoma.  Minresota,  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota.  Monti. na.  South 
Dakota,  Colorado,  Texas,  or  any  other 
State  west  of  the  Mississippi  }Siver. 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
this  injustice  removed:  but  the  same 
sein.sh  interests  that  got  It  imposed  in 
the  fust  place  concentrated  their  efforts 
to  block  its  repeal. 

They  have  even  tried  to  mislead  the 
railroad  employees  into  the  belief  that 
removing  this  outrageous  regulation  and 
giving  justice  to  the  people  in  all  the 
States  in  the  Union  in  transportation 
rates,  would  throw  them  out  of  work. 
When  the  truth  is  that  it  will  stimulate 
progress,  increase  the  amount  of  freight 
hauled  and  employ  more  men. 

The  same  Influences  have  turned 
heaven  and  earth  to  try  to  block  the 
construction  of  the  Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee  inland  waterway,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  provide  the  short  missing 
link  in  our  internal  waterway  system,  as 
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well  as  the  missing  link  in  our  national 
defense  program. 

It  would  not  throw  a  single  employee 
out  of  work,  but  would  stimulate  trans- 
portation and  cause  the  employment 
of  more  men  than  are  now  employed  by 
the  railroads  in  that  area. 

This  project  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress  It  is  now  written 
into  the  law  of  the  land.  More  than 
half  of  the  route  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Tennessee  River  has  already  been  con- 
structed, or  will  be  when  the  Demopolis 
Dam.  which  is  now  imder  construction. 
is  completed. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  it  will 
cut  the  water  distance  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  our  atomic-bomb  plant 
at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  by  more  than  800 
riiles:  and  will  cut  the  water  distance 
between  Mobile  and  out   new  atoinic- 
bomb  plant  at  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  by  more  than  300  miles;  and  will 
cut  the  cost  of  transportation  between 
these  points  to  the  irreducible  minimum. 
It  is  the  only  possible  way  to  provide 
what  will  amount  to  a  slack- water  route 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  to  all  points  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul; 
and  to  all  points  on  the  Ohio  River  all 
the  way  up  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  and  ulti- 
mately to   all   points  on   the  Missouri 
River  all  the  way  to  Port  Benton,  Mont., 
as  well  as  to  all  points  on  the  Tennessee 
River  all  the  way  up  to  Oak  Ridge  where 
our  atomic-bomb  plant  is  located,  and  at 
the  same  time,  save  the  swift  current 
of  the  Mississippi  for  downstream  traffic. 
But  the  same  lobbyists,  that  have  been 
fighting  the  elimination  of  this  unjust 
one-way  freight  rate,  are  attempting  to 
mislead  Congress  into  refusing  appro- 
priations to  speed  up  the  construction  of 
this  Tennessee -Tombig bee  inland  water- 
way—the missing  link  in  our  great  in- 
land waterway  system,  as  well  as  the 
missing  link  in  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram. 

They  knew  that  this  Tennessee -Tom - 
bigbee  inland  waterway  would  do  more 
to  eliminate  this  one-way  freight  rate 
than  anything  else,  unless  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  South  and  West,  as  it  did  on 
yesterday,  and  wiped  out  these  discrim- 
inations. 

The  American  people  owe  the  present 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude 
for  this  service. 

If  everybody  in  the  United  States  real- 
ized just  what  this  far-reaching  decision 
means,  there  would  be  a  celebration  in 
every  State  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  a  transportation  standpoint,  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  will  no 
longer  be  treated  as  conquered  pro\inces. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  this  battle 
a  long  time.  I  have  contacted  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  both  Houses,  and  of 
both  parties,  from  every  State  whose 
people  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
these  unjust  discriminations  and  I  am 
glad  to  report  that,  without  regard  to 
party,  they  have  responded  most  gen- 
erously in  their  appeals  to  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  wipe  out  these 
discriminaUons   and  insure  justice  in 


transportation  rates  to  the  people  of 
every  section  of  this  coimtrj'. 

That  goal  has  now  been  attained 
through  this  regulation. 

As  I  said,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  vic- 
tories ever  won  for  the  people  of  those 
32  States  south  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Rivers. 


Sooveaks  of  Wit 


EXTENSION  OP  REI^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M.\ssACHUsms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESjENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augiut  1,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  Wednesday,  August 
1.  1951: 

Among  Mt  SorrvDnas 

There  Is  a  dividing  Une  between  souvenlrB 
ol  war  and  spoils  of  war.  Tliere  is  another 
dividing  line  between  liberating  a  friendly 
nation  and  defeating  an  enemy  nation.  In 
the  confusion  of  war  and  In  i,he  widespread 
enthusiasm  of  victorious  troops  for  collecting 
souvenirs,  both  those  dividing  lines  are  easily 
crossed. 

The  $100,000  leopard-skin  rug  sent  home 
from  Korea  by  an  American  sergeant  Is  a 
case  In  point.  While  doubtless  purchased 
in  good  faith  by  the  soldier  from  a  Korean 
seller  who  had  somehow  come  into  posses- 
sion of  It  during  the  time  Seoul  was  re- 
peatedly changing  hands,  the  fact  remains 
that  It  Is  a  Korean  national  treasure  which 
belongs  to  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  are 
BXire  It  will  be  so  recognized  by  the  soldier  In 
question  and  by  his  family,  and  will  find  Its 
way  back  where  It  belongs. 

But  the  record  of  American  troops  in  the 
last  war  indicates  the  need  for  higher  stand- 
ards In  such  matters.  The  many  GI's  lost 
their  lives  stopping  for  souvenirs  in  the  midst 
of  battle.  Too  much  happy-go-lucky  looting 
accompanied  the  arrival  of  the  Yanks  even 
in  liberated  areas.  Too  much  trading  In 
misery  resulted  In  picking  up  hard-earned 
treasures  for  a  song  on  rapidly  organized 
black  markets. 

Such  happenings,  to  be  sure,  are  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  war.  Among  the  Amerl- 
caiLs  they  were  frequently  balanced  by  an 
e,isygolng  generosity  toward  conquered  and 
occupied  peoples.  Yet,  despite  this  miti- 
gating factor  American  troops  showed  them- 
selves less  disciplined  than  some  others  in 
respect  of  the  property  of  other  peoples. 
The  wealthiest  nation  In  the  world  cannot 
afford  this  kind  of  souvenirs  of  war. 


An  Editor's  Viewpoint  on  Floods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  HEBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATlVKS 

Thursday.  August  2,  1951 
Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Matzke,  the  farm  editor  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Journal,  has  written  a  very 
enlightening  editorial  regarding  the  flood 
situation  about  which  we  have  heard  M 


much  on  the  floor  of  the  House  recently. 
I  feel  that  the  membership  should  have 
the  advantage  of  his  statement,  and  by 
leave  granted  me  I  Include  Mr.  Matzke's 
statement  with  my  remarks: 

MOUI    Ol    Lass    PSKSONAL 

As  the  waters  of  the  most  devastating  flood 
In  the  history  of  the  Middle  West  recede. 
leaving  death,  destruction,  and  desolation  in 
their  wake,  lu  terrible  Impllcatlonii  are  being 
cited  to  prove  many  things  by  m&ny  people. 

Those  who  Eidvocate  the  authcvity  method 
of  resource  development  say.  "S«c,  If  ws  had 
a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  It  never  would 
have  happened." 

Those  who  have  opposed  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  of  valley  development  are  certain  that 
the  Kansas  flood  proves  that  this  multiple- 
purpose  program  of  water  use  and  control  is 
nothing  more  than  wasteful  pork-barrel 
spending. 

rLOOD   POST  llOtTKMS 

Those  who  fall  to  see  the  relation  of  rain 
falling  on  land  and  those  same  r«lndrops 
collected  Into  flood  depths  8  mUes  wide  say, 
"You  can't  do  anything  about  it." 

Those  who  emphasize  conservstion  insist 
that  adequate  conservation  practices  and 
structures  on  the  land  would  have  been  the 
answer  to  greatly  reducing  the  damaging 
effects  of  runoff  waters  which  ure  still  roar- 
ing across  Kan&as  and  Missouri  bottom  lands. 

Those  who  call  conservation's  effect  on 
nmoff  absurd  and  claim  that  only  by  build- 
ing huge  dams  can  we  hold  back  floodwaters 
are  loud  In  their  criticism  of  Ckingresa  for 
not  having  authorized  more  multtmUUon- 
dollar  appropriations  for  dam  building. 

Those  who  oppjse  both  reserrolrs  and  on 
and  m  the  land  molsttxre  retention  say. 
"There  you  are.  The  only  way  to  stop  floods 
U  to  speed  the  water  on  down  the  vaUey  with 
deeper,  wider,  and  stralghter  channels  and 
to  keep  It  off  of  property  with  levees." 

And  then  there  arr  those  who  use  this 
greatest  trhgedy  the  Middle  West  has  ever 
suffered  as  an  argument  against  aid  to  for- 
eign countries:  for  more  electrical  power  or 
navigation  development:  for  their  own  pet 
theories  and  plans  and  against  those  of  their 
opponents. 

You  can  hear — and  read — ^Kansas'  trag- 
edy used  as  an  argument  for  everything 
under  the  sun  except  the  one  basic  thing 
Involved— the  effective  control  of  surface 
waters. 

IT  wnx  UArrTH  AO&nr 

And  while  the  arguments  rage,  little  peo- 
ple and  big  Industries  are  digging  them- 
selves out  of  the  mud  wlilch  one*  was  good 
productive  topsoll  on  someone's  farm.  Are 
wishing  the  water  In  their  bonMs,  and  busi- 
ness places,  and  factories,  and  anywhere 
else,  on  somebody's  farm  or  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  And  are  wondering  how  soon  It 
will  happen  again. 

And  It  will  happen  again  and  again.  With 
increasing  Intensity  as  each  period  of  lieavy 
precipitation  removes  more  and  more  of  our 
absorbent  topsoll. 

It  will  happen  again  and  again  and  again. 
Unless  It  stops  raining. 

Or  unless  a  complete  program  of  runoff 
and  erosion  control  Is  applied  to  every  wa- 
tershed. A  program  which  begins  by  hold- 
ing as  much  water  as  possible  on  and  in  the 
land  where  the  rain  falls  by  full  conserva- 
tion treatment  on  all  the  land. 

Wlilch  slows  down  the  ninofl  by  adequate 
soil  cover  on  the  land  and  in  the  waterways. 

Which  provides  re*ention  and  retardation 
of  runoff  waters  on  the  upper  tributaries 
and  little  streams  and  creeks. 

And  wliich  provides  final  protection  bf 
providing  adequate  storage  and  channel  1»- 
clUties  on  the  main  stream  to  hold  and  sate- 
ly  dispose  of  the  waters  which  abnormal 
condlUons.  like  those  causing  this  yearll 
floods,  allow  to  collect  In  the  flood  plain. 
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Polks  tnUrwtcd  in  stopping  flood  damac* 
y»m  ta  twrtV1*"g  toe  eontlnusd  proeperlty 
bMMd  on  proper  um  snd  eonserr&Uon  of  our 
l^twi  ftikd  vmter  eaources  are  little  lnter<- 
OTted  In  the  side  arguments. 

They  want  tbe  problem  attacked  at  every 
point,  not  Jwt  where  It  will  senre  some  spe- 
cial tatarast.  whims,  or  fancy. 

And  thffy  insist  that  effective  runoff  con- 
trol most  be«ln  at  t^e  very  top  of  every 
watcrabad  and  continue  aU  the  way  down. 
Tills  U  tba  kind  of  pfogram  contemplated  by 
the  eoordtnatwl  efforU  of  the  Corps  of  Army 
KMtDecrs  and  the  U8DA  8oU  Conaerratlon 
BmiUM  In  thdr  praaant  surray  of  the  Balt- 
Wahoo  watershed. 

arasLST  A.  MaTCKS. 

Farm  Editor. 
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AMS^Mcat  of  Federal  Fo«i  Draf ,  and 
CooMlic  Act 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAPKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

XH  rEK  HOUSE  OF  RIPRSSKWTATIVBB 
TUuTtday,  August  2.  1951 

Ifr.     SMITH    of    Mississippi.       Mr. 
_.  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  3298. 
_  tqr  the  Houae  yestertlay,  will  be  of 

treat  benefit  to  the  druggists  of  the 
eountry  and  to  the  general  puUlc. 

One  of  the  leaders  In  brlngtog  this  bill 
before  the  House  was  the  Honorable 
KimnTB  RoBMTs,  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
RovBTS  presented  a  very  good  explana- 
tion of  the  bin  In  an  address  over  Sta- 
tkm  WSB.  Atlanta,  on  July  2S.  Under 
vnanlaoca  consent.  I  include  a  copy  of 
ttilt  address: 

I^wm  uui  gentlemen.  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  you  totfay  for  a  few  minutes  about 
a  bin  which  was  introduced  In  the  Congrees 
by  tlM  Honorable  Can.  T.  Duiham.  a  Con- 
giasaiiiaii  irom  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Thta  bill  Is  known  as  the  Durham -Humphrey 
bill  and  was  Introduced  In  the  Congress  as 
Boiaa  Resolution  3308.  The  bill  seeks  to 
amend  section  503  (b)  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Dnw.  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Bearings  on  this 
hin  began  on  May  1  and  continued  through 
Itoy  S.  IMI.  before  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  FDcelga  Commerce  of  which  I  am  a 
Bambar.  Tbe  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act 
WM  aoaetad  in  IWM  and  the  law  was  amended 
ttt  IIM  and  also  In  1944. 

Tbara  are  approximately  S2.000  drug  stores 
and  approKlmatelj  110.000  druggists  who 
bandla  moat  of  tbe  drugs  in  the  country  A 
raeant  wrlt«  on  the  subject  has  estimated 
that  th0«  are  around  375.000,000  p'-eaerlp- 
tions  filled  annually,  therefiare.  It  Is  easy  to 
realtsa  the  importance  of  this  legislation. 
Tban.  too.  one  of  the  neceaaary  Items  In  the 
family  budget  la  that  of  doctors'  fees  for 
praaerlptlons  and  drug  bills.  I  do  not  sup- 
poaa  there  la  a  family  in  this  eountry  which 
Biciapsa  thsaa  costs.  Many  famlllea  unfor- 
tonataly  find  these  coats  to  be  cpilte  heary. 

Dr.  Paul  Dunbar.  Food  and  Drug  Commls- 
■tasv,  at  the  convention  of  the  dniggisu  In 
IMt,  aaM  that  once  a  praaerlptlon  is  filled 
n  la  "Uka  a  eanoaled  chaek"  and  it  U,  there- 
Ion.  umaAllabie.  He  instated  In  Us  talk 
that  a  new  written  praaerlptSon  from  the  doe- 
tor  WIS  raqvJrad  baf ore  a  druggist  can  pro- 
vMa  MWtitar  mipply  of  madlelna.  Be  also 
giBMI  la  tlUa  mmm  apsech  to  the  drugglsta 
tMg  Iht  ptawaljUinni  takan  over  the  teta- 
ylMaa  wa  macal  a«d  ba»«a:  that  dniggteta 
arte  bad  baan  daaling  tn  talapbona  praaerlp- 


ttons  were  In  violation  of  the  law.  This  was 
quite  an  alarming  thing  to  the  drugglsU  of 
this  nation.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
doctors  frequently  call  druggists  on  the  tele- 
phone In  emergencies  or  In  cas€8  where  the 
doctor  Is  awuy  from  his  office;  perhaps,  at  the 
patient's  home  and  gives  an  order  for  a  sup- 
ply of  medicine  over  the  telephone  "Hie 
druggist  who  la  naturally  destrcus  of  supply- 
ing the  physicians  demands  and  dp^ir-  us 
also  of  taking  care  of  his  customer,  his  b«-en 
operating  In  an  illegal  Bii  »  fcr  seme  years. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Duiibar.  The  drui;2ist5 
being  responsible  citizens  In  the  ommunl- 
tlea  in  which  they  live  resented  thu  J.ic.  that 
we  had  a  law  which  niade  It  necessary  for 
them  In  their  customary  prt^cnces  t.  bee 'me 
law  violators  and  were  anxiuus  tu  rem>jve  this 
Impossible  situation. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  cf  the  act  !.•>  to 
reduce  the  cost   of   medlcaticri    t>.   the  con- 
sumer.    The  law  alms  at  reducing  the  need 
for    doctor's    prescription    for    many    well- 
known  household  remedies.     The  p^esev.'.  law 
requires  a  written  prescription  each   time   .i 
preecrtptlon  for  these  simple  remedies  Is  re- 
filled.    H.  R.  3298  would  repeal  this  require- 
ment.    H.  a.  329«  will  decrease  the  necessity 
for    pres<!riptions    and   thereby    cierreiu-e   the 
cost  of  medical  care      There  aie  n'..t::v  -.v  ivs 
In  which  this  reduction  cf  cost  wi;i   be  at- 
tained If  this  bill  becomes  law.     First  cf  all. 
H   R.  3298  amends  the  present  law  and  per- 
mits the  druggists  to  dispense  drugs  when 
the  prescription  Is  telephoned  in  by  tbe  ar<c- 
tor.     Secondly.   H    R    S298  will   also   amend 
the  present  law  and  permit  the  druggists  to 
refill  a  prescription  without  crnsultiie  the 
doctor  If  a  prescription  calls  for  drugs  which 
are  not  specifically  required  to  be  dispensed 
by  prescription  only,  and  even  if  the  drug  Is 
required  to  be  sold  only  on  prescription  this 
law  apeclflcally  provides  that  the   druggists 
may  dispense  the  drug  upon  the  cral  authrr- 
Ity  of  the  doctor  provided  the  druggist  him- 
self reduces  such  oral   authority  »o  writing 
and  files  It.     Third.  H.   R.  3298   further  re- 
duces the  requirements  for  a  doctor  s   pre- 
scription since  It  provides  a  means     f  limit- 
ing the  number  of  drugs  to  be  sold  nn  pre- 
scription only.     It  authorizes  a  legally  con- 
stituted governmental   agency   tn  select  the 
drugs  to  be  so  restricted  and  It  further  pro- 
tects the  publl;  In  view  of  tho  fact  th.it  the 
law  limits  the   selection    of   the   list    so  r.'- 
strlcted  to  those  drugs  which  are  habtt-form- 
Ing,  or   to  drugs   which,   after   investleatlon 
and   an   opportunity    for    a   pviblic    h.^arlng. 
have  been  declared  to  be  unsafe  or  Ineffective 
for  use  without   the  diagnosis  and  supervi- 
sion of  a  licensed  practitioner 

This  bin  will  remove  the  druggist  fr.  ra 
being  placed  In  Jeopardy  by  circumstances 
which  he  la  powerless  to  prevent  ihev  are 
tired  of  being  forced  to  violate  the  law  and 
the  consumers  of  this  country  a.-e  tlr^d  of 
having  to  get  reflils  of  pre.scnptlons  for 
such  household  remedies  as  charcoal.  nn?e 
drops,  and  epsom  salts.  It  seenw  to  me 
that  the  druggUts  and  con.sumers  oi  this 
country  want  this  authority  placed  In  some- 
one's hands  to  say  what  dru^s  sh  nild  he 
sold  on  prescription  and  what  drugs  can  be 
sold  over  the  counter  I  have  had  many  let- 
ters, telegrams,  and  conversations  wi'h 
drugglsta  in  my  section  of  the  country  who 
tell  me  thst  this  U  a  good  law  und  that  it  is 
legislation  which  Is  m  the  public  Interest 
I  feel  that  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tion has  in  the  foods,  drjg.  and  ci  smetus 
enforcement  section  and  aWo  In  its  research 
division  many  able  scientists  and  I  believe 
that  the  Interests  of  the  public  are  amply 
protected  by  the  fact  that  a  public  he.inng 
ta  to  be  held  and  that  any  party  attgneved 
In  such  public  hearing  has  a  right  to  ap(>eal 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to  protect 
whatarar  rights  may  have  been  damaged  by 
tba  daelaton  of  the  Admlnlsuator.  What- 
aw  dangars  may  b«  present  Id  this  law.  I 


feel,  are  overcome  by  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages which  will  be  flowing  to  the  public  by 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  adopt  this  vital  legislation. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  you  on  this 
Report  from  Congrees.  This  U  Representa- 
tive KENNETH  A-  RoBnTS,  of  the  Fourth  Du- 
trlct  of  Alabama. 


The  Missouri  Riva  Basia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUEK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr  STEFAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of    NebrasJca    is    enjoying    100-percent 
public    power.    The    organizations    be- 
hind Nebraska  public  power  are  operat- 
ing very  successfully.    They  pay  annual 
taxes  m  the  State  of  Nebraska  amount- 
ing  to  over  $315,000.    Officials  of   the 
public  power  organizations  in  our  State 
are  deeply  interested  in  soil  conserva- 
tion, flood  control,  irrigation,  and  addi- 
tional electric  energy.    Hearings   were 
recently  held  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee on  appropriations  for  flood  con- 
trol.   Among  the  prominent  witnesses 
appearing   before   that  committee  was 
Mr.  C.  C.  Sheldon,  of  Columbus,  Nebr., 
who   is   a   director   of    the   Consumers 
Public  Power  District.    By  leave  granted 
me,  I  include  his  remarks  before  that 
committee: 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  elected  to 
outline  and  provide  for  certain  activities  of 
our  Government,  In  that  capacity  the  Pick- 
Sloan  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  has  been  approved  and  various 
agencies  authorized  and  directed  to  design 
and  construct  the  project. 

Plans  have  been  prepared,  schedules  of 
progress  established  and  appropriations  for 
construction  requested  and  granted.  The 
work  Is  well  under  way  and  on  schedule. 

New  there  appears  a  danger  that  appro- 
priations may  be  reduced  to  an  extent  tli.it 
will  disrupt  the  schedules.  This  would 
cause  serious  consequences  in  many  arena 

All  cf  our  defense  agencies  are  conce;n>'d 
about  a  possible  shortage  of  power. 

Any  interruption  in  the  progress  cf  con- 
struction of  a  project,  such  as  the  one  uiui^r 
consideration,  Is  expensive  in  many  v.ay.^ 
Delays  cause  waste  of  material  as  ^rell  .is 
•Ime  The  carrying  charges  and  depreciation 
en  partly  completed  constructljn  add  gresHly 
to  the  ultimate  cost. 

In  making  this  statement  I  represent  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Corsumers  Public 
Power  District  of  Nebraska.  Like  Members 
of  Consiress  we  are  elected  by  the  people  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  State. 

We  want  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
C-overnnrent  and  the  ether  nine  State?  in 
the  Misstiurl  River  Basin  by  using  the 
amount  of  power  allotted  to  us  from  that 
produced  by  the  Plck-Slcan  development. 
We  have  all  of  the  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  required  to  this  wU'.un 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  but  our  plans  win  be 
of  no  svail  if  the  construction  is  delayed 
until  our  power  supply  Is  exhausted. 

The  people  who  elected  us.  look  to  us  to 
have  their  power  avallahle  when  they  turn 
the  switch. 

Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  concerned? 
Very,  very  much  concerned. 


Every  other  supplier  of  electric  power  look- 
ing to  tbe  same  sotirce  for  bis  requirements 
is  in   the  same  precarious  position. 

The  sequence  Is  simple.  Each  purchaser 
looks  to  his  supplier.  We  must  cooperate 
or  chaos  results. 

There  Is  another  consideration  of  prime 
Importance  and  general  concern.  The  con- 
servatUon  of  our  natural  resources. 

High  among  them  is  our  running  water. 
Every  drop  allowed  to  reach  the  sea  without 
rendering  Its  fullest  service  is  a  loss  that 
cannot  be  retrieved.  And  that  is  not  the 
whole  loss  because  every  kilowatt  of  power 
that  might  have  been  generated  by  water, 
but  was  not,  has  consumed  the  fuel  required 
for  its  production  which  might  have  been 
saved  for  other  uses. 

These  considerations  have  been  presented 
because  they  are  my  immediate  responsibil- 
ity but  when  you  add  these  to  the  over- 
whelming need  for  flood  regulation  you  have 
a   demand  that  cannot   l>e  Ignored 

The  soundness  and  magnitude  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  concept  marks  a  high  In  engi- 
neering and  technical  skill. 

The  wisdom  and  statesmanship  expressed 
In  its  approval,  authorization,  and  continued 
support  mark  a  corresponding  high  in  a 
much -neglected   field   of   national   endeavor. 

The  action  of  our  Congress  and  the  devo- 
tio.i  of  our  technicians  are  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  we  cannot  believe  that  any 
action  at  this  time  will  be  permitted  to  de- 
stroy   this   magnificent   conception. 


Dr.  Fnak  J.  Provt,  Preadeirt  of  Bowfaif 
GrecB  State  Unvcrsky,  BowiJuf 
Greca,  Ohio 


Endless  Slaughter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  £.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF  INDL\N.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1951 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Norman  Sweet, 
from  the  News-Sentinel,  Port  Wayne, 
Ind..  June  26.  1951. 

ENDLXas   SLAXTGHTSa 

With  20.0OC.OOO  of  Red  China  soldiers 
to  be  fwtentlally  thrown  in  the  Korean 
war:  with  no  opportunity  to  destroy  war 
supplies  in  Manchuria:  with  50.000.000 
more  Red  China  soldiers  to  be  thrown  In 
when  they're  slaughtered,  the  present  Korean 
war  Is  endless,  but  America's  soldiers  and 
economic  security  Is  not. 

Russia  keeps  this  New  Fair  Deal  admin- 
istration fluffed  and  full  of  fear  that  they 
might  come  In  If  we  do  Are  we  to  lose 
by  degrees — or  win  by  one  master  stroke? 

Tins  Is  war;  brutal.  Insane.  Illogical  war, 
and  Congress  should  wake  up  and  bomb  sup- 
plies wherever  they  are  without  one  moment's 
delay  W^ar  front,  home  front  abruptly 
ended  their  broadcast,  when  CecUe  Brown 
asked  if  the  OI's  morale  vrasn't  very  low 
about  the  endlessness  of  this  war.  because 
while  the  Red  China  soldier  potential  was 
e  dless  and  could  go  on  for  10  years  (Mar- 
shall I .  or  20  to  50  years  for  that  matter.  I  add 
until  we  destroy  the  food  and  military  sup- 
plies in  Manchuria,  for  soldiers  cannot  fight 
without  food  and  military  supplies. 

This  is  the  big  Issue  which  General  Mac- 
Arthur  rightly  advocated  and  was  discharged 
for.  and.  I  Intend  to  have  this  letter  put>- 
lished  in  the  Concrkssionai.  Recou)  as  soon 
as  locally  published,  so  that  the  entire  Con- 
gress may  read,  and  Ignore,  and  continue 
this  endless  slaughter  of  American  boys. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENYATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
through  the  years  Ohio  has  been  known 
as  a  State  of  universities  and  colleges, 
and  to  this  distinguished  group  Bowling 
Green  State  University  has  earned  its 
way.  The  rise  of  the  university  can  be 
particularly  attributed  to  the  untiring 
effort,  vision,  and  abilities  of  Dr.  Prank 
J.  Prout.  of  Sandusky.  Ohio.  He  comes 
from  a  family  of  early  pioneers  in  the 
Fireland  District  of  Ohio  of  the  great 
Northwest  territory,  and  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  field  of  education.  His  ef- 
fort and  achievement  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  is  a  lasting  memorial 
crowTiing  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  espe- 
cially being  a  worthy  contribution  in  the 
field  of  education  for  those  in  the  low- 
income  group.  His  accomplishment  of 
building  at  Bowling  Green  State  Uni- 
versity is  described  in  the  Bee  Gee  News 
of  the  university  and  is  included : 

PaotJT  Story  Seen  in  Nrw  Buildiwos 
(By  Don  Tindall) 

It  was  shortly  after  his  appointment  that 
President-elect  Frank  Jay  Prout  told  a  stu- 
dent newspaperman,  "I  shall  do  my  best  to 
help  make  Bowling  Green  State  University 
a  bigger  and  better  institution."  Now  his 
record  speaks  for  itself. 

When  Dr.  Prout  took  over  his  duties  as 
president  in  April  \9A9  there  were  nine  brick 
buildings  on  camptis  and  the  library.  The 
number  of  brick  buildings  now  totals  39, 
along  with  such  frame  structures  ss  the 
commons,  east  and  west  halls,  north  dorm, 
and  the  temporary  annpKea  behind  the 
wfMnen's  gym.  In  other  words,  the  number 
of  buildings  has  more  than  quadrupled  In 
12  years,  despite  a  wartime  period  when 
building  construction  stopped. 

To  make  room  for  all  these  buildings  cam- 
pus acreage  has  been  doubled  from  105  to  240 
acres. 

The  third  president  c»f  this  37-year-old 
institution  has  watched  enrollment  more 
than  triple  from  1.228  to  3.743,  with  a  peak 
of  over  4.600. 

Accreditations  by  national  and  regional 
bodies  have  Increased  from  two  to  five.  The 
library,  now  undergoing  enlargement  in  one 
of  the  latest  construction  projects,  contains 
113.000  bound  volumes,  as  ccmtrasted  u> 
56.000  when  Dr.  Prout  came  to  the  university. 
The  graduate  school,  ever  Increasing  m 
number  of  courses  offered  and  size  of  faculty, 
has  been  estahUahed.  Bowling  Gtecen  has 
become  one  of  the  few  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation  to  house  a  cerebral -palsy 
center. 

National  defense  has  certainly  come  in  fcff 
lU  share  of  President  Prout's  administrative 
ability.  Eniring  World  War  11.  university 
facilities  were  used  to  train  the  V-12  and 
V-5  units-  A  Reserve  OOcers'  Training  Corps, 
with  a  limit  of  SCO  men,  has  become  well 
established.  Just  this  year  has  seen  an  Air 
Force  clerk -typist  achool  located  hen  and 
plans  are  already  completed  to  have  an  Air 
Force  ROTC  on  campus  next  fall. 


As  one  of  their  moat  ardent  booataia.  Dr. 
Prout  has  seen  Bowling  Green's  twsketball 
and  debate  teams  became  nationally  known. 
The  student  body.  Increasing  in  slae  and 
cosmopoIitani«n,  has  l>een  delegated  more 
authority  with  the  creation  of  student  court 
and  the  facility  was  giveu  a  more  active 
voice  in  administration  by  the  university 
senate.  Almost  40  States  are  now  repre- 
sented at  the  university,  with  nearly  50 
students  coming  from  foreign  countries. 
All  the  students  have  benefited  by  tbe  in- 
creased number  of  course  offerings  made  by 
the  three  colleges  and  the  graduate  school. 
A  loyal  and  active  member  oi  Phi  Delta 
Theta  himself.  Dr.  Prout  has  displayed  more 
than  a  {lassive  Interest  in  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  local  sororities  and  fraternities. 
Whereas  there  were  only  a  few  local  groups 
In  193»,  there  are  now  11  national  sorori- 
ties. 16  national  fraternities,  one  local  soror- 
ity, and  two  independent  societies. 

If  a  visitor  from  Missouri  had  to  be  shown 
what  Dr.  Prout  has  accomplished  In  bis  12  ^ 
years  as  president  of  the  university.  prol>- 
ably  the  t>est  way  to  convince  the  disbeliever 
would  be  to  take  him  on  an  extended  tour 
of  the  campus. 

First  of  ail.  we  would  point  out  tbe  10 
buildings  that  were  here  when  Dr.  Prout 
took  over — the  administration  building,  the 
laboratory  school,  the  old  science  buUding. 
or  Moseley  Hall,  the  library.  Shatzei  Hal!. 
Williams  Hall.  Koh  Hall,  the  practical  arts 
building,  men's  gym.  and  the  women's  gym. 
Then  perhaps  we  could  point  out  the  con- 
struction going  on  at  the  preaent  time:  The 
library  addition,  the  new  Delta  Zeta  hoxiae. 
and  additions  to  dormitories  on  Fraternity 
Row.  Already  in  the  planning  stage  Is  the 
mlUion-dollar  Student  Union.  Not  readily 
visible  would  be  all  the  changes  and  im- 
provements made  possible  for  numerous 
departments. 

Efr.  Prout  wasted  no  time  In  his  new  ca- 
pacity as  president  in  1939  In  getting  the 
construction  ball  rolling.  The  Natatortum 
was  dedicated  soon  after  the  new  {vesident 
was  appointed:  then  came  the  Falcon's  Neat 
in  1941.  and  Johnston  Hoepltal  in  1942. 
The  Airport  and  Brlcker  Field  were  com- 
pleted In  time  to  be  used  during  the  wat. 

World  War  n  and  Its  demands  stopped  the 
construction,  but  failed  to  halt  the  plan- 
ning, aorortty  Row.  protoafalf  one  oi  I^. 
Prout's  moat  ambltioua  projeeta.  waa  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  conditloas  would  permit. 
What  was  once  a  tree-filled  park  Is  now 
the  site  of  nine  sorority  hotisea  and  one 
Independent  dorm. 

Enrollment  boomed  after  the  war;  dorms 
had  to  be  obtained  to  houae  all  the  men. 
The  seven  brick  structvires  on  Fraternity 
Row  were  rushed  to  completion,  but  room 
still  had  to  be  found  for  the  freshmen  and 
independents.  So  from  neartiy  Camp  Perry 
came  North  Dorm.  East  and  West  Hall,  the 
Commons,  and  what  was  to  become  the  Gate 
Theater.  The  Stadium  was  remodeled  to 
make  more  beds  available.  Fourteen  huts 
and  over  100  trailers  housed  the  students 
who  could  not  get  rocons  In  the  campus 
dorms  or  off-campus  armrnmndatlnnii. 

Once  the  wartime  restrleUona  ware  taken 
oil.  new  buildings  appeared  In  rapid  aticcea- 
sloD.  Conatnaetiaa  waa  not  the  only  aoLa- 
tlon  to  expanakm.  The  old  factory  on  the 
comer  of  Wooater  and  Thurstin  waa  pur- 
chased and  remodeled  into  Ivy  HaU,  housing 
two  f ratemUiea.  The  Urschel  property  was 
bought,  adding  two  more  brick  structures 
to  campus  housing  fadltttes. 

But  If  any  one  term  can  be  used  to  desig- 
nate Dr.  Proufs  administration.  It  is  con- 
struction and  expansion.  The  mod«n  and 
beautiful  Pine  Arts  Btilldlng  houses  one  of 
the  beet  departments  in  the  State.  A  cere- 
bral palsy  dorm  was  built  to  house  the  pa- 
tients enrolled  in  the  therapy  center.    Two 
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Uri*  OMB't  dansa.  bmaloc  tO  m«&  aplcc*, 
vtnt  up  •■•(  ot  tb«  coBunona. 

Juat  thto  fail  Um  cjunpua  w*leoin«d  Um 
r«pUe«fnn>t  of  th«  oiU  power  plant  by  a 
fuocuocua.  7«t  food-loolOnc  central  beat- 
Inf  pUst.  Sbortly  after  CbrUtmaa.  the 
pi»itt  wUte  chapel,  nov  cocnpleU  with 
flower  lADdacaplnc  and  authentic  rail  fence, 
vaa  dadteated.  And  then  came  what  baa 
turned  out  to  be  the  last  dedication  in  which 
the  as-year-old  preeident  will  take  part,  the 
ottctal  opening  of  the  7S3.000  chemlatrr 
laboratory  unit  of  the  new  aclence  building. 

lir.  Spf»keT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
Dr.  Prout  for  hia  achlerements  in  the 
field  of  educaUon  which  merit  a  well- 
earxked  retirement  as  one  of  Ohio's  first 
cittaeas. 


AHJ    Nabo47  Caa  TcU  Wliat  It 
WiUGofI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SftflTH 

or  waconsnf 
Ql  TBI  HOUSX  OP  RXPBBSKMTATIVES 

Thnradav.  August  2.  1951 

llr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, ttie  foreign-spending  program  of  Mr. 
Tnanan's  administration  has  reached 
■ueta  fantastic  proportions  that  the  ex- 
perts aent  to  testify  before  House  com- 
miUMS  cannot  unravel  the  mysteries 
of  il 

Mr.  George  Sokolaky  correctly  points 
oat  iB  an  article  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times- Herald  that  this  country  is 
for  trouble,  perhaps  bankruptcy. 
our  poUdes  are  changed.  I  in- 
dade  aaid  article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Taara  Day* 
(By  Oearge  Bokolaky) 
Achaaon  haa  eetaUtabed  tas.OOO.- 
aa  the  minimtim  anMmnt  that  the 
Uttltad  BUtea  wlU  have  to  allocate  for  Kuro- 
paan  military  aid  until  19M.  Apparently,  It 
U  aoremment  policy  to  give  away  an 
•mount  of  wealth  by  one  meana  or  another 
each  year  an  a  meaxu  of  maintaining  iU  type 
or  aeonomy  aa  well  as  to  protect  Europe. 

A.  Tatt  atated  the  case  of 
•xpeaditurea  aa  foUowa: 
1  pointed  out  that  even  a  country  the 
■i  or  tbe  umtad  8Ut«a  bad  definite  eeo- 
Umltatlcoa.  and  that  thoae  UmltaUons 
severe  when  applied  to  a  10-year 
aaobtUtaatlon  program  than  to  a  brief  war. 

T  cnttlclMd  tbe  OcvemmeBt  becauae  co 
OB«  baa  aaalyaad  for  tbe  people  the  ultimate 
eoat  of  what  la  now  propoad  by  a  dooen  dlf- 
tmnrnt  departmenta.  I  aatlmated  that  the 
total  ei  all  tbcaa  propoaala  might  amount  to 
••UOO.000,000  a  year.  aioaUy  for  Arme<l 
■.  and  tbat  this  toUl  might,  in  my 
bring  tidtotton.  bardabtp.  tnatabtuty 
to  that  vary  productivity  wbleb 
Is  oar  giMlaat  aaet  ta  tJaae  at  war  and 

bato  baalt- 

dapwrtatloo 

oi 


the  expenditure  In  wealth  InTolvw  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  reaervolr  of  natural  resources 
upon  which  the  fccnomlc  and  political  power 
of  this  Nation  stand* 

Thu«  far.  no  prec^ae  data  Is  available  '  n 
many  nibjecta.  For  Inelance.  the  Uni-ed 
Statea  la  putUng  Into  the  pot  at  least  »5,- 
000.000.000  a  year  In  foreign  mihtarv  aid 

What  la  Great  Britain  putting  int.-  that 
pof    What  is  France  putting  into  If 

Their  figures  are  coniused  berau.-e  the 
American  contributions  to  each  country  have 
to  be  traced  and  deducted  from  any  estimate 
of  what  their  contributions  are  In  terms  of 
txjth  dollar*  and  wealth 

When,  prior  to  World  War  I,  Great  Britain 
was  the  principal  nation  on  this  earth  and 
a  vajit  empire,  her  access  to  natural  resource.^ 
and  to  manpower  was  enormous  Txlay  the 
British  Empire  has  ceased  to  exi.«t.  each 
so-caUed  dominion  Is  an  Independent  state 
which  acts  independently  on  important 
Issues. 

The  British  Foreign  CKBce  spealcs  only  for 
Itself:  It  cannot  speak  f<:«r  Canada  the  Ur.i  -n 
of  South  Africa.  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
India,  or  Pakistan 

Senator  Tatt  shows  how  con:usion  exists 
In  hltjh  places  when  he  recounts 

"It  was  In  March  1950  that  General  Brad- 
ley, Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  .Staff. 
testified  they  were  satisfied  that  a  budget  of 
•13.000.000.000  for  fiscal  1951  and  a  million 
and  a  half  men  In  uniform  was  about  .su!B- 
clent  'at  the  Interest  of  the  country 

"He  said:  We  do  not  have  any  way  of 
knowing  whether  this  figure  should  be  «13,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO.  $14,000,000,000.  or  »15.000,0<:O.OlO. 
We  think  we  must  not  spend  this  country 
into  economic  collapse  and  spoil  our  indus- 
trial potential.' 

"He  testified:  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  S'.ifT 
never  went  along  with  this  great  big;  feature 
of  saO.OOO.OOO.OOO.'  He  testified  that  if  he 
came  and  recommended  a  t..0.OOO.OCO.0Ou 
budget  for  defense  he  would  be  doing  a  dis- 
service and  that  'maybe  you  should  get  a 
new  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ' 
Now  they  want  SSO.OOO.OOO.OOO  or,  according 
to  acme  reports.  $  100, 000.000.000.  • 

General  Bradley  can,  of  course,  say  that 
he  did  not  know  In  March  1950  that  the 
Korean  war  would  occur.  I  do  net  believe 
that  he  would  say  that  that  changed  every- 
thing, for  actuaUy  it  changed  nothing  since 
Yalta,  which  occurred  In  February  IMS 

When  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  accused  the 
administration  of  having  no  policy  his  reler- 
ence  dealt  directly  with  the  problem  we  are 
here  discusaiog.  For  if  Russia  is  our  enemy 
now.  Stalin  laid  down  the  program  of  that 
enmity  at  Yalta  and  again  at  Potsdam  In 
1»45. 

Maybe,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  the  admlnlatratlon  has  been  hoping 
that  Stalin  would  drop  dead  or  that  some 
other  act  of  God  might  save  them 

The  greatest  coat  in  dollars  and  wealth 
comee  from  this  lack  of  a  sharply  defined 
policy.  It  means  that  often  we  pcur  both 
down  a  bottomless  pit.  In  Korea  It  even 
made  American  Uvea  cheaply  expendable. 
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Akcratiaa  of  Ccrtaia  Bridfei  Over  Navi- 
gable Waters 

SZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


Df  im  noun  op  rxprksentativis 

Thur$daii.  August  2,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Truman- 
Bobbs  Act.  whereby  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  shares  in  the  cost  of  altering 


railroad  bridges  over  navigable  streams 
when  such  changes  are  required  for  the 
improvement  of  water  navlgaUon.  was 
passed  on  June  21.  1940. 

It  did  not  anticipate  the  increase  of 
automobile  traCBc.  with  the  extra  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  the  States  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  highways 
to  service  the  tremendous  volume  of  land 
transtJrt. 

There  is  one  serious  blind  spot  in  this 
law  which,  without  intent,  favors  water- 
borne  and  raUroad  carriers  over  auto- 
motive traffic.  This  is  all  the  more  dif- 
r.cult  to  understand  when  one  considers 
that  highway  transporUtion,  serving  for 
more  passengers,  and  expediting  the  de- 
hvpry  of  freight  in  trailers  of  boxcar 
size,  is  becoming  the  circulatory  system 
of  thi-s  Nation. 

Why  It  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
nfH'ds  of  coastal  or  inland  shipping  and 
the  railroads  may  be  described  as  an 
oversight  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

My  State  of  Massachusetts  is  engaged 
in  a  great  and  difficult  program  of  high- 
way expansion  that  is  a  must  if  our  Com- 
monwealth is  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
bu.siness.  its  commerce,  and  its  citizens. 

We  will  have  to  dig  deep,  via  taxation, 
to  pay  the  costs  of  these  improvements, 
without  making  the  highway  program 
.subsidize  other  forms  of  transportation. 
We  e.xpect  that  the  Department  of  the 
Aimy  m  furtherance  of  the  national-de- 
fen.se  program.  wLU  soon  require  bridge 
alterations,  but  we  hope  that  the  Tru- 
man-Hobbs  Act  will  be  amended,  to  dis- 
tribute the  costs  on  an  equitable  basis. 
Publicly  owned  highway  bridges  merit 
the  same  financial  help  for  alterations 
which  is  presently  extended  to  privately 
owned  bridges  used  by  the  railroads. 

To  be  consistent,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  if  any- 
thing, should  be  concerned  with  land 
transport. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
as  part  of  its  civilian-defense  program, 
is  marking  certain  highways  with  signs 
indicating  that  they  will  be  reserved  for 
emergency  use  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 
The  Army,  of  course,  will  not  want 
priority  trafUc  to  be  slowed  up  by  bridge 
bottlenecks.  It  will,  looking  at  the  over- 
all problem.  Insist  upon  sufficient  elbow 
room  on  the  navigable  streams  and  on 
the  elevated  highway  that  crosses  it. 
And  it  should  logically  support  the  con- 
tention that  all  such  bridge  alterations 
as  required  are  deserving  of  a  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Even  back  In  1940  it  should  have  been 
the  other  way  around,  with  the  Federal 
Government  sharing  the  costs  with  the 
State  government  before  helping  the  pri- 
vately owned  railroads. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  our  present  respon- 
sibility is  to  amend  the  law  so  that 
public  bodies  such  as  a  State,  city,  town, 
or  county  will  not  be  forced  to  pay  the 
entire  cost  of  alterations  on  bridges  that 
may  be  required  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  present  drain  of  such  expenses, 
made  mandatory  upon  us  by  an  outside 
authority,  diverts  funds  from  the  high- 
way program  for  the  benefit  of  those 
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who  profit  by  water  transportation  and 
reduces  in  proportion  the  improved  fa- 
cilities for  travel  that  we  have  promised 
to  the  motorists  of  Massachusetts. 

The  change  in  the  law  that  we  recom- 
mend will  not  weaken  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  waterways  of  this  Nation, 
as  delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Ihe  purpose  of  the  change  is  to  afford 
some  relief  to  the  States  in  complying 
with  the  orders  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army 

A  few  figures  will  demonstrate  that 
Ma.ssachusetts  needs  this  relief. 

For  the  construction  of  12  highway 
bridges  over  navigable  waters  in  recent 
years  our  State  has  had  to  pay  nearly 
$5,000,000  in  terms  of  present-day  costs 
just  to  meet  the  needs  of  water-borne 
traffic.  In  addition,  our  Commonwealth 
has  to  spend  SIOO.OOO  a  year  in  raising 
and  lowering  bridges  for  the  convenience 
of  those  who  use  water  transportation. 

In  Boston  Harbor  there  is  a  bridge 
under  construction  which  is  costing  the 
Commonwealth  $4,000,000.  Alterations 
ordered  by  the  Army  lor  sole  purpose  of 
widening  the  channel  beneath  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  money  taken  from  the 
regular  highway  fund. 

There  are  two  other  Boston  bridges 
that  must  also  be  changed,  not  to  meet 
the  needs  of  highway  transportation,  but 
for  the  improvement  of  a  water-trans- 
port facility. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  op- 
pose the  diversion  of  highway  funds, 
but  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  as  it  stands 
violates  that  intent. 

The  President's  Water  Policy  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  the  cost  of 
altering  highway  bridges  to  meet  navi- 
gation requirements  should  be  borne 
jointly  by  the  water  project  and  the 
highway  interests  on  an  equitable  basis. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  will  soon  pro- 
gram H.  R.  3764  and  S.  1608  so  that  all 
interested  parties  may  be  given  an  ample 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  these  impor- 
tant bills. 


How  Can  Fall  ConidcBce  Be  Placed  b 
an  "Expert"  Who  Can  Be  So  Wrong 
OB  the  Most  Important  Issue  of  Our 
Time — Tlie  Natnrc  of  Commnnism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

t»-  MnnnsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RKcoaD,  I 

include  the  following  editorial  frwn  the 

Washington  Daily  News  for  August  1, 

1951: 

This  is  Achesowism 

John  P.  Davies.  Jr..  veteran  career  Porelgn 
Service  officer,  haa  been  cleared  and  returned 
to  active  duty  without  prejudice  and  with 
full  confidence  of  the  State  Department, 
after  a  hearing  by  the  Department's  Loyalty 
and  Seetmty  Board. 

Since  nelthM  the  charge*  against  Mr. 
Davies   nor   the   evidence    relating   thereto 


have  been  dlacloaed.  It  la  not  poaalble  to 
make  an  Independent  evaluation  of  thU 
finding. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  tc  go  beyond 
Mr.  Davies'  own  cdBclal  reports  to  form  an 
estimate  of  bis  qtiallflcatlons  as  a  political 
expert,  particularly  where  communism  Is  In- 
volved. It  Is  In  order  to  do  so  since  Mr. 
Davies  Is  expected  to  be  assigned  as  a  po- 
litical adviser  to  the  United  States  High 
CominisEloner  In  Germany. 

In  recommending  an  American  policy  for 
China  November  15,  1944,  Mr.  Davlea  said.  In 
an  official  report  to  the  Department:  "A 
coalition  Chinese  Government  Ln  which  the 
Communists  find  a  satisfactory  place  Is  the 
solution  of  this  Impasse  most  desirable  to 
us.  It  provides  our  greatest  assurance  of  a 
strong,  united,  democratic,  independent,  and 
friendly  China — our  basic  aim  In  Asia  and 
the  Pacific." 

When  a  man  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
a  government  satisfactory  to  the  Commu- 
nists could  be  independent  of  Russia  and 
friendly  to  the  United  States  can  qualify  as 
a  State  Department  political  expert,  how 
can  the  public  be  expected  to  follow  such 
leadership? 

By  contrast  there  is  the  case  of  Angus 
Ward,  a  real  expert  on  communism  and  the 
Soviet  mentality,  through  his  long  service 
In  China.  Manchuria,  and  Ru.ssia  Itself. 

Because  of  his  fidelity  to  American  prin- 
ciples, the  scholarly  Mr.  Ward  spent  long 
dreary  months  in  a  CommunlKt  prison  at 
Mukden.  Upon  his  rettrm  to  the  United 
Ctates,  his  reward  for  a  long  career  of  dis- 
tinguished service  was  an  assignment  to  an 
obfcvire  post  at  Nairobi,  in  Central  Africa. 

When  a  man  who  understood  communism 
and  was  opposed  to  It  is  banished  in  this 
n-^nner,  and  whcr  one  of  the  Department's 
choicest  plums  is  given  to  an  official  who  so 
misunderstood  communism  that  he  was  sym- 
pathetic to  it,  it  Is  easy  to  see  the  kind  of 
lnBu?nces  which  are  running  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Some  departments  need  a  new  broom,  but 
this  one  should  be  given  meat-az  treatment. 


Tidelands  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  HEMARBtS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CALIFOaMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1951 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RccoRO  an  article 
by  Arthur  Krock,  the  distinguished 
Washington  correspondent  .of  the  New 
York  Times,  regarding  the  proposed 
tidelands  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Washinctok,  July  35.— The  States  are  up 
in  arms,  with  force  they  have  not  mustered 
hitherto,  over  the  question  of  Federal  or 
State  ownership  of  submerged  lands  and 
their  prodiicts.  Including  the  oil  beneath  the 
marginal  seas.  Though  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  central  Oovemment  has 
profHTletary  rlghta  as  well  as  poUtlcal  aorer- 
elgnty  in  these  marls*  areaa  off  Texas,  CaU- 
fonila.  and  Lonlalana.  a  broader  conflict 
growing  out  of  tbeaa  dedaions  U  raging  In 
CongrcH  and  tbe  Stat*  capitals. 

This  week  the  Bovm  U  expeetad  to  dlapoM 
ot  tbe  Walter  bUl.  apeclfleally  aartgnlng  to 
the  States  aU  owncrablp  rlghta  within  tbalr 
original  boundarlaa  ovar  the  yield  of  sub- 


metiged  lands.  Inland  and  coastal.  Original 
State  coastal  bovwdariet  vary  from  S  miles 
Into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  9  mUea  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  mtirc  for  T^zas.  The 
Senate  wlU  soon  be  votlnj;  on  a  similar  pro- 
poaal.  Its  advocates  are  pressing  hard  for 
favorable  action,  but  they  are  not  stire  the; 
can  obtain  It  by  the  two-thirds  approv«l 
necessary  In  both  branches  to  override  an 
anticipated  veto  by  the  President. 

Ttte  appeal  they  are  making  la  Imfireaalve. 
however,  for  the  two- thirds  they  lUd  not 
muster  when  Congress  previously  aaatgTied 
the  products  of  the  marginal  seas  to  coastal 
States  and  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  In 
certifying  State  ownership  of  all  loibmerged 
lands  within  their  original  boundaries,  and 
reserving  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  Its 
paramount  powers  In  national  defense.  In- 
ternational affairs.  Interstate  commeroe  and 
navigation,  they  have  greatly  Increased  the 
number  of  benefidarlea.  Tbe  new  bill  a»- 
Bures  State  ownership  of  many  more  prod- 
ucts than  ^  be  oU  which  was  at  stake  In  the 
Texas.  California,  and  Louisiana  cases;  hence 
Its  supporters  hope  to  attract  many  votes  In 
Congress  they  did  not  get  before. 

Under  the  Inland  submerged  areas  now  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  are  sand,  gravel,  aheU. 
kelp,  iodine,  gold.  fish,  stone,  sodium  sul- 
phate and  other  products  over  which  States 
now  assert  ownership.  Government  attor- 
neys in  arguing  the  oil  cases  gave  niuneroiu 
assioranees  liiat  the  Central  Government  laid 
no  claim  tc  these  and  did  not  Intend  to  do 
BO.  And  the  justices  T7ho  found  against  the 
three  coastal  States  at  the  bar  made  note  of 
this  proclamation  of  policy. 

DISSEITTXas  BEE  TKUAT 

Btit  the  three  dissenters  In  the  Texas  case 
argued  that  the  majority's  reasoning  cAered 
a  foundation  fw  the  claim  of  Federal  owner- 
ship over  submerged  lands  Inland  and  left 
room  for  Its  validation  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  some  later  date.  In  their  protest.  Justices 
Reed  and  Mlnton  wrote: 

"The  needs  of  defense  and  foreign  affairs 
alone  cannot  transfer  ownership  of  an  ocean 
bed  from  a  State  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
any  more  than  they  could  transfer  iron  ore 
under  uplands  from  State  to  Federal  ovraer- 
ahlp.  National  ownership  Is  no  greater  In 
respect  to  the  marginal  sea  than  It  Is  toward 
every  other  particle  of  American  terrttory." 

In  other  words,  the  dlnenten  said  that 
the  basis  of  the  majority  finding— the  poUtl- 
cal sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  every  area  of  the  Union — was  a  threat  to 
private  and  State  ownerahlp  of  aubmergcd 
products  which  had  been  established  by  the 
Cotirt  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
Justice  Frankfurter  drew  a  somewhat  similar 
inference. 

The  States  were  quick  to  avail  themseives 
of  this  reasoning,  and  It  was  elaboratad  !n 
a  laemorandum  which  was  furnished  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  this  week.  "A  barrage 
of  false  and  misleading  propaganda  emanat- 
ing from  Federal  lease  applicants  and  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovenuneat," 
said  this  memorandtun,  "has  clouded  the 
Issue.  •  •  •  These  i»t>p«gandlsts  would 
have  the  public  believe  that  the  laaue  In- 
volved nothing  but  tidelands  oil  and  tbat 
corrective  legislation  (the  pending  Houa* 
bill)  restores  and  confirms  tubmcrged-lands 
ownership  to  only  three  States." 

THE    WTOmHG    EUKFLK 

"The  truth  Is,"  the  paper  conttnued.  "that 
each  (tf  the  48  States  has  uubmerged  lands 
and  many  valuable  reaouroaa  to  wbieb  State 
ownership  would  be  restored  and  conflnwd 
[by  the  pending  bUl],  THe  ownerabtp  of  the 
BUtee  to  this  type  of  property  would  1<« 
destroyed  by  the  Soprcm*  Court's  tMelande 
decislona'':  and  it  dted.  aa  preeedart  for 
tlM  Hooae  bill,  an  inataace  in  wbictt  ttm 
Supreme  Court  "took  tnm  Wyoming  a  sae- 
tlon  of  school  land  whiefa  the  SUti  had 
claimed   In  good  faith  for  67  yean."  aftar 
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"otl  vaiOMl  at  mor*  th&n  t3.OOO.0OO  hA>d  t>««n 
^^t^^^n■»^rf  on  tbU  Mctton."  and  Senator 
OtlAjmnT  induoad  Concreaa  to  restore  tltla 
to  Xhm  SUU.  "N 

In  •  floor  apcccb  y««t«rd^ySeii*toi  Cow- 
iiaLLT.  ol  T«xa>.  broagtot  ^^^nother  point 
OS  wUch  •upporteri  of  ln«  pending  le^ti- 
latlai  nlf.  This  to  the  fact  that  hi  the 
XasiM  e^  a  minority  (four)  of  the  Sxrireine 
Court  OT«mU«d  mMnj  paat  dvclstonr.  Be- 
ewa*  tvo  luMtUom  excuaed  tbemarlvsi,  the 
c^  waa  dadded  by  )«aa  than  a  am)crtty  or 
a  goorom  at  the  Court  TbU  is  belc^;  used 
aa  an  argumant  for  those  Membert  of  Ccn- 
gnas  who  beatvxte  to  undo  by  statute  a 
auf  —  Court  Osdinfc. 

Ttita  factor  of  a  nUncrlty  rt:-»n«  ap  leared 
only  tn  the  Texas  caaa  becauae.  unlikfe  I^outfl- 
ana  and  CaltfomU.  its  orlflnal  bour.darlei 
Inclwlad  the  entire  coctiaental  oceaji  shelf. 
Bat  U  that  dulls  this  partipilar  poLiit  with 
ami*  state  delegatlona  they  have  a  cli  >ice  of 
Bany  othars. 


True*  ■  Korcm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAuroKiru 
Zn  THE  sniATB  OP  Tm  UNITKD  STATES 
,  Thursdaw.  Aueiut  2,  19S1 

ICr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  atteation  of  the  Members  of v  the 
BamJbe  a  timely  and  ttfought-provollng 
editorial  by  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
San  FtaDCiaeo  CSiroDicle.  I  ark  imani- 
oonaent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
of  the  Racoao. 
^Tkntrr  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
I  ordered  to  be  pitted  In  the  Rscoio, 
■affrilows: 

Taoca  m  Koaas  la  Hot  Pa*cx 


Td  tiM  amwlcan  aoldtar,  aaUor.  or  aartne. 
nona  at  whom  In  hlatory  baa  ever  had  tha 
to  oMk^tier  the  raat  of  the  world, 
flre"  la  the  baat  conunand  ih 
«ba  whola  military  laHoon. 
If  thla  anmmand  la  actually  given  oo  tha 
troat  M.a  raatilt  of  the  praaent  oon- 
trnnmnmn  tbara  wUl  bi»  rejolc- 
4b»  man  who  hava  had  to  Uke 
It  of  war  for  tha  paat  12 
Tbta  ta  xnuSaratandable.  It  is  aiao 
that  thara  will  be  rejoicing 
the  families  of  tha  men  who  have 
%irtar>g  or  are  aboat  to  agbt.  AU  their 
wUl  abare  ■ympathetleally 
at  panonal  raUaf  that  the  great 
of  tba  moiBMit  are  abated, 
toe.  la  ottdsratandaMa 
Bat  thara  are  other  factors  tevcHTed  that 
•aB  for  tha  searching,  dlspaartnnate  atten- 
tloa  of  all  thoaa  who  bear  tba  reaponslbiUty 
for  aouad.  democratic  decision.  TTiey  de- 
eonalderatlon.  erra  thoiigh  they  may 
to  dllote  the  gaiety  with  which  the 
at  armlsttoe  Is  being  ^proached. 
Whan  and  If  the  caaae  lira  command  ma- 
tartaUaea.  it  should  be  tmaarstood  that  a 
tniea  on  or  aaar  tha  thlttf  alghth  parallel 
nalttotf  netorf  nor  paaca  for  tha 
or  ma  fiaa  ataiaa  at  the  Qattad  Natlona 
la  oppoatttaB  to  the  Intar- 
Suefa  a 
skAft  — «»»i»i»— »  ■■euaaamit  la 


but 

tba  gata. 

mtij  bf  a  unigh. 

to  tba  i»- 


duni* 
by 


actlonary  Crm.Tiunl.5t  threat  tha'.  s»!n 
menaces  the  principles  up<->n  wh!<-;:!  '^ur  revo- 
lution Is  fcu.ided.  .\  truce  d'..vs  v.<.'r.  repre- 
sent Che  achievement  of  peace  and  security 
to  thoe*  nation.*  who  believe  '.:i  ' " 
and  Integrity  of  tr.dividual  nun  T 
stretch  of  the  Irr.agtnatlon  re p r <,"-.«' r.v 
portunlty  to  "retiirn  to  nrrn-.Ali.  v  r  .  (Vi  li 
there  is  a  cea.«e  f.re  m  K  re.i.  the  -r.^^i.c 
niu5t  eo  rn 

I:  Ls  p'jifiifcle  that  tho  ad'  ".:■.'. ut"--  ■■■  -^ 
will  be  many  but  these  advantages  -a.:;  ^e 
realized.  If  at  -a.::,  only  tjy  flim  and  resolute 
diplomacy  over  a  I-.ng  find  .iar.^^erru?  por'.-xl 
by  the  United  State*  and  h:,-.--  .;.:ies  u.  -.iie 
United   Nations 

The  immediate  ddva.t:t;i.gt>  .:;:'  .•^Uvli  a  rruce 
are  primarily  en  the  side  oi  rht>  tnen-.y  H:.a- 
sia  win  llqu;date  a  situallc!:  ccsi.'y  i...  .ler. 
and  free  herself  to  pn^duce  mi-re  ar.d  grea.tt'r 
tensions  elsowhere.  The  leaders  of  K?d 
China  will,  for  the  tlroe  being,  escape  the 
con&Hjuences  of  a  defeat  it  Ui  within  our 
power   to  administer 

Red  propai?anda  channels  w.U  exploit  the 
cease  fire  by  every  conceivable  nu.ins.  The 
Communists  now  domlnatini;  C\\ii\x  *iU  have 
a  freer  hand  to  consciidate  th<nr  ^iii;.5  -  n  the 
Chinese  mainland.  The  resources  ^A  Russia 
will  be  freed  to  support  other  satellliies  m 
pursuing  the  *ili  and  the  plan  of  the 
Kremlin. 

All  these  factors  constitute  chances:  -.vurtn 
taking  only  If  the  American  peop.e  htve  the 
good  sense  to  mamtsin  and  mcreas*;  the 
pace  of  their  present  develupmeut  '.I  mili- 
tary power,  and  only  IX  American  ieadei*hip 
Is  Arm  and  resolute  In  handling  tne  proh- 
lems  that  He  ahead.  Speclhcaily.  this  means 
the  patient  mounting  and  pittuig  of  p<jv.er 
against  power,  and  the  scrupuii  us  avoidance 
of  appeasement. 

There  were  sighs  of  relief  from  mothers  and 
wives  and  soldiers  and  soldiers-to-be  when 
In  1988  Mr.  Chamberlain  alighted  irom  a 
night  to  Munich  and  waved  a  scrap  ot  papt-r 
into  the  eyes  of  newsreei  cameras  with  the 
sUtement  that  the  scrap  of  paper  promised 
peace  In  our  time. 

The  sighs  of  relief  were  understandable 
then,  even  as  now  But  it  must  be  under- 
ttood  that  peace  in  our  time  is  nut  yet 
achieved.  There  Is  still  a  world  s*-ttiement 
to  be  made  and  while  we  may  hi  pe  to  make 
It  without  global  war.  we  must  still  be  pie- 
pared,  upon  all  fronts,  for  the  undunmi.shed 
possibility   of   that   war. 


Ncckyoke  Joaet  Says 

EXTENSION  OP. REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  Auaust  2,  1951 

Mr.    HARRISON    of    Wyoming.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RscoRD  today  another  Neclcyoke  Jones 

Says  column,  published  In  the  Jtiiy  28 

Issue  of  the  Sheridan  Press  at  Sheridan. 

Wyo.: 

HxcxTOKB  Jowsa  Sats 

"Did  you  seen  where  Oenrul  Marshell  said 
!»M  waa  'shocked'  at  the  letdowu  ot  Amert- 
ctuia  since  the  armlatlck  tallt  started'' '  I 
enquiries  of  Oreasawood  today.  "Te»Mr  he 
rafurbtahea.  "but  be  alnt  half  as  shockta 
ma  tha  Amerlcun  people  la  at  his  •istln'  lor 
aft  blUytin  doUan  to  pass  out  to  Eurup  in 
tha  aex*  8  years.  Cripaal  The  Oenrul  duu  t 
say  where  he  thinks  the  money  is  ctimtn' 
from.    Not  harln'  ever  earned  a  dollar  m  bis 


!iff. — an'  always  havin'  been  Uvin"  offon  the 
pubilcfc--he  problbly  don't  km.w  that  some 
fnikis  worlcs  for  a  llvtn'.  Then  some  talks 
ih  ut  havin'  a  army  man  fer  presvdentl  Of 
course  .urmy  men  isn't  the  only  fellers  whD 
?p.;'nds  money,  it  cost*  the  country,  ac- 
c<,rdi:r  to  fingers  jest  give  out.  2  nullyun 
dollars  a  year  to  cnjcy  the  luxury  of  Hirry 
Tr-;man — moren  twict  as  much  as  F.  D.  R. 
est  *hp  pf<  pie — nn'  he  wasn't  nc  pik-^r  when 
It  f-omes  to  spendln'  public  money'  Between 
the  Oenrul  an'  Harry's  steamboat — it  locKs 
like  the  party  is  gittm'  eTpcr.s'.ve  The  pub- 
hck  pitiier  don  t  know  or  don't  give  a  damn— 
-;.  •*:.  -ever  ccmes  In  the  future  there  won  t 
te  :.i,  .  ne  to  fclame  but  the  home  f'jlk.s  ' 
G.ea^ew  !(:>d's  quit  wcrryla'  for  fear  hell 
i:.-  ii'.sers.  and  besides  he  .lin't  g.t  no  vatch 
tf  ."ai!  m  G'".se  Crick.  Hcpin'  ycu  are  the 
same.  I  r^m 

Yure  fren, 

Neckti  Kr  Jones. 


Proposal  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  far  President 
Briags  Many  Letters  of  Approval 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHA  FER 

or   MICH.GAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESE  VTAT1VE3 

Tuesday.  July  31.  liSl 

Mr  SHArER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19  I  delivered  a  speech  in  this  House  re- 
porting and  endorsing  a  gras  -roots  sug- 
ge.stion  by  a  constituent  of  mine  in  the 
Third  Michigan  District  that  the  Rcpub- 
hcan  Party  nominate  J.  Ed  jar  Hoover 
for  President  in  1952. 

At  that  time  I  described  th  .>  suggestion 
as    a  blast  of  fresh  air." 

My  mail  indicates  that  a  great  many 
other  people  throughout  the  country-  feel 
the  same  way  about  it. 

I  have  received  scores  of  letters  en- 
thusiastically endorsing  J.  E  igar  Hoover 
for  President.  There  have  been  three 
letters  critical  of  the  suggestion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I 
include  excerpts  from  tyjical  letters 
written  by  Americans  thn  ughout  the 
country  welcoming  the  "bli.st  of  fresh 
air" : 

A  Chicago  woman  writes 

It  has  always  been  my  contei  tlon  that  the 
truly  great  statesmen  are  th<  se  men  with 
iibiUty  and  leadership,  con.blrcd  with  hon- 
esty and  Ideals,  and  to  me  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Is   synonymous  with   all   these    attributes. 

What  an  Inspiration  to  the  y  uth  ot  Amer- 
ica. If  our  President  were  an  ex  mple  of  what 
hard  work,  with  an  aim  to  pr  Tect  each  In- 
dividual's Gi.xl-Klven  rights,  .••■uld  accom- 
plish. 

Almost  without  exception,  veryone  with 
whom  I  discuss  |the  suRKestlo  if  agrees  with 
your  Hoover  for  President  idea  wbole- 
heartedly. 

Here  is  what  an  attorney  from  Albion. 
Mich  .  in  my  district,  write  : 

I  wa.s  very  happy  to  read  yi  ur  suegestlon. 

I  sincerely  agree  with  the  quallhcattons 
that  you  stated,  as  those  necessary  for  the 
1952  candidate.  There  was  s  >mething  very 
refreshing  about  the  whole  si  ggestlon. 

Prom  a  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.,  woman: 

Ccnsjratulatlons  for  a  brtlllent  suggeetlon: 
J.  Idgar  Hoover. 


We  so  desperately  want  someone  good  and 
decent,  fine,  and  honest.  He  has  a  splendid 
record  and  reputation. 

Several  people  have  commented  that  they 
are  almost  embarrassed  to  think  they  hadn't 
thought  of  him. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  wovUd  have  my  full  sup- 
port. 

A  Kirksville.  Mo.,  businessman  writes: 

A  fine  idea  and  an  elegant  choice  for 
President  If  he  will  run  he  will  be  elected 
by  the  greatest  majority  any  President  ever 
received. 

From  a  Watervliet.  Mich.,  woman: 

I    think    J     Edgar   Hoover    would   be   fine. 

.Ar.ythmg  but  what  we  have. 

From  a  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  man.  a  con- 
stituent of  mine; 

I  would  highly  commend  your  stiggestion. 
When  1  contemplate  the  remaining  months 
ve:  to  run  under  the  present  administration. 
i  am  very  much  afraid  that  the  status  of  cur 
national  affairs  in  domestic  matters  will  very 
much  demand  a  man  of  his  caliber. 

Again  from  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  the 
senior  member  of  a  prominent  law  firm 
writes  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  wife: 

.\s  ycu  know  [we]  arc  nonpartisan  voters. 
We  have  always  supported  the  man  we  be- 
lieved best  fitted  for  the  office  regardlese 
cf  party  aflUiation. 

We  have  your  release  suggesting  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  Republican  nominee  for  President 
in  1932.  We  have  given  this  considerable 
thought,  and  the  more  we  think  about  it, 
the  better  we  Uke  It. 

From  Salem,  Mo.,  a  gentleman  writes: 

I  am  in  favor  of  your  suggestion  of  J. 
Ed^ar  Hoover  as  a  1952  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent Would  like  to  start  a  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
Club  in  Dent  County.  Mo. 

A  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  man.  who  describes 
himself  as  "an  ex-serviceman  and  weary 
Democrat."  writes: 

We  have  long  considered  Mr.  J.  E.  Hoover 
to  be  our  most  poptilar  citizen.  We  be- 
lieve he  has  the  admiration  of  this  entire 
Nation  and  would  be  just  the  leader  to  re- 
store to  It  the  confidence  In  our  Government 
that  has  been  so  thoroughly  dissipated. 

Having  been  associated  with  Washington 
for  so  long.  Mr.  Hoover's  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity are  naturally  far  superior  to  a  proposed 
military  candidate  whose  chief  fitness  :or 
this  very  demanding  position  would  seem  to 
be   merely   a   fine  and   pleasing  personality. 

Our  present  situation  demands  a  leader 
of  no  less  executive  stature  than  Mr.  Hoover's, 
and  we  believe  he  would  be  the  choice  ot 
every  State  In  the  Union. 

From  a  retail  merchant  in  my  home 
town  of  Battle  Creek: 

Your  suggestion  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a 
10-strtke. 

A  former  Battle  Creek  man.  now  a 
deputy   sheriff   in    an  Arizona   county, 

writes: 
Good  for  you  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.    Push 

him. 

Prom  Springneld,  Ohio,  a  gentleman 
writes: 

I  .sincerely  approve  this  suggestion.  Let 
us  not  let  this  idea  die.  I  am  prepared  to 
form  a  Hoover-for-Pi-esident  committee. 

A  Detroit  woman  who  is  a  registered 
nurse  connected  with  a  boys'  club  says: 

America  now  needs  a  candidate  such  aa 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  you  can  expect  the  sup- 


port of  me  and  my  family.    'What  can  we 
do  to  help? 

A  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  wom&n.  owner 
of  a  jewelry  store,  writes: 

Just  the  thought  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
might  become  our  "flag  bearer"  Is  refreshing. 

Again  from  my  district,  a  Hillsdale. 
Mich.,  couple  writes: 

Most  people  one  talks  with  seem  to  feel 
that  there  should  be  someone  elected  to  head 
our  Government  whom  we  could  trust  and 
have  confidence  in  We  certainly  need  a 
change,  and  that  badly.  The  pame  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  Is  like  a  blast  of  fresh  air.  His 
many  years  of  experience  and  knowledge  of 
affairs  in  Washington  and  the  United  States, 
and  his  past  record  of  achievements,  speak 
so  well  for  nlm. 

From  Dowling.  Mich.,  a  member  of  the 
Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  writes: 

I  am  back  of  the  Idea  ICO  percent.  I  can 
think  of  no  man  who  would  stand  a  better 
chance  than  he.  and  certainly  he  is  a  man 
who  has  won  the  respect  of  all  except  the 
underworld,  regardless  of  politics. 

This  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
church  In  ciu-  midweek  prayer  meeting.  It 
seemed  to  meet  almost  unanimous  approval. 

Certainly  our  Nation  needs  to  do  some 
house  cleaning  and  returning  to  the  funda- 
mental Chrutian  prvacifkm  and  Ubartlea  of 
oin  forefathers.  We  must  either  do  th|^  or 
meet  with  certain  national  disaster  fUhder 
Gods  hand  of  Jtidgment. 

A  farmer  living  near  Charlotte,  Mich., 
in  my  district,  writes: 

It  Is  hoped  if  J.  1.  He  over  cotild  be  nomi- 
nated that  he  would  Xte  elected  and  able  to 
clear  Government  of  racketeers  and  form  a 
workable  policy  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  Is  evident  that  many  are  sick  of  rank 
deals  and  will  not  vote  for  candidates  that  go 
along  with  them. 

A  Detroit  woman  writes: 

It  was  gratilvlng  Indeed  for  you  to  spear- 
head a  drive  to  draft  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and 
|I|  know  that  the  real  Americanw  w*nt  a 
candidate  that  they  can  vote  for.  not  an 
InternatlonaUat. 

An  Albion,  Mich.,  buadnessmanflays: 

I  would  be  delighted  (with  Hoover  1.  Tou 
are  right  that  the  people  want  honesty  and 
competence  in  Government. 

Prom  a  Kalamazoo,  Mi<;h,  paper-mill 
executive : 

You  might  be  surprised  how  many  ordi- 
nary people,  regardless  of  party  afflllatlona. 
would  back  |  Hoover  1.  Count  on  me  and  a 
good  many  other  Americans  to  back  him. 

Prom  three  Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  busi- 
nessmen: 

We  are  proud  of  you  at  the  selection  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  to  lead  the  party  in  1952.  The 
whole  district  la  with  yoti. 

Prom  a  Winfleld,  Kans.,  housewife: 

I  can  think  of  no  other  man  on  the  public 
scene  who  would  be  more  qualified  for  the 
Nation's  top  Job. 

Who  is  better  equipped  to  recognize  and 
combat  the  enemies  of  our  Nation,  both  for- 
eign and  home  grown?  Crime,  corruption, 
and  communism  would  turn  white  with  fear 
were  he  to  enter  the  White  House.  He  la  a 
man  that  the  youth  of  our  Nation  can  look 
up  to  with  honor  and  respect. 

If  he  carries  into  the  Nation's  highest  office 
his  habit  of  thrift,  the  American  taxpayer 
would  Indeed  rejoice.  Does  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  but  the  FBI  ever  turn  back 
unused  Bums? 


And  from  the  young  Hillsdale.  Ulch.. 
businessman  who  originally  suKgested 
the  name  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President  comes 
this  further  word: 

The  interest  (has)  both  amMted  and 
pleased  me.  To  the  extent  that  I  have  vis- 
ited and  discussed  with  many  Republicana 
in  Hillsdale,  their  reception  to  such  a  move- 
ment is  unanimotis.  They  agree  that  we  need 
a  man  of  his  unqtiestlonable  boneaty,  re- 
spect, and  ability  (and;  that  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  self-preservation  to  boom  such  a 
movement. 

We  Invite  you  to  Join  [the  first  J  Edgar 
Hoover  for  President  Club]  as  a  charter 
member. 


Aa  Artilkfy  Oftcer's  Ezpcrieaces  n  lL«rta  ^^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HOM  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VBUCONT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
my  hand  a  letter  tnm  1st  Ucal.  Paii£  R. 
Teetor.  Jr.,  to  his  pArenta,  vbo  ttve  tn 
Vennont.  lieutenant  TXwtM'  was  a 
bombardier  during  World  War  II.  and 
was  attached  to  the  Eighth  Air  Porce  in 
England.  His  plane  was  shot  down  over 
Germany  and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
for  16  months.  lieutenant  Teetor  wai 
practicing  Ikw  at  ICiddlebury.  Vt.  when 
called  to  active  duty  with  Porty-thlrd 
Division.  He  is  now  an  artlUery  tdOcer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tho 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tetter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  foUovs: 

SoMcwxaaa  m  Koaaa, 

/MM  2f .  tm. 
Demi  Mocma  ua  Htm:  I  hava  ttana  |aat 
for  a  t»ief  note.    I  am  stiU  not  up  front  but 
closer  to  It.    Today  we  roda  by  truck  up  from 
the  Dlvisloa  Replacement  Center  near  Seoul 
to  Division  Artillery  haadquartera  wbare  I 
am  spending  the  night.    I'omorrow  I  should 
be  sent  to  a  bfittalton.    I  mtiat  be  careful 
about  telling  you  where  I  am  but  probably 
it  is  proper  to  tell  you  that  I  am  on  tha 
central  front.    The  rldfi  would  bave  bean 
quite  beauUftil  but  for  the  vact  qtiantltlaa 
of  diiat  thrown  up  by  stich  military  traSc. 
This   Is   really   very   mountainous  coxuatry. 
more  so  than  I  had  realised.     It  U  Uke  tha 
Green   Mountains  only   on   a   bigger   ncale. 
Every  gap  Is  a  Lincoln  Gap.     My  earlier  de- 
preciation  of    Korea   war    damage    I    rauat 
withdraw.     It   la   terrible.    The   SeOtil   araa 
which  Is  the  only  metropolitan  center  la  Jtist 
beginning    to    be    reopened.    Uoat    of    the 
population  has  yet  to  return.    While  many 
U  not  most  of  the  private  hcmea  there  are 
little  touched,  absolutely  all  Industrial  and 
other    large   structures   are   wracka.    Above 
Seoul,  even  the  villages  are  largely  ahamblca. 
Chunchon.  the  only  good-slased  town  I  have 
seen  In  this  area,  was  not  completely  leveled 
like  Caen  and  St.  Lo  in  Normandy  but  it  U 
the    next    worst    thing    that    I   can    recall. 
There  are  still  some  refugees  on  the  road. 
In  one  village  I  sow  the  longest  chow  line 
that  I  have  ever  seeit 

Last  night  I  had  one  of  those  rare  ex- 
hilarating experiences  Induced  by  moonlight 
that  literally  bathed  the  world,    Aa  I  looked 
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oat  to  Um  TMit  mountatnc  of  Ada  tUbouctted 
ia  tiM  distance  I  {tit  an  axtraortflnary  sense 
of  tplrltaal  ■trvacth.  Befor*  mj  mind 
psMMl  tlM  ptctOTM  of  LtonkUs  at  Tber- 
nkopTlA*.  Martel  at  Toun.  ani  Soblesky  at 
VtCDoa.  eacb  wltbatanding  In  tvun  the  hordes 
of  Asian  eonqueat.  th«r«by  making  poaalbte 
ttM  ooBtlnued  growth  of  our  distinctive 
PMtarn  culture  with  the  great  promlje  that 
It  boida  out  for  the  future  of  mnnklnd. 
Boawthlnf  of  the  lanie  sort  la  upon  iia  to- 
day. I  make  no  more  of  this  Communist 
wave  than  another  chapter  In  the  vr-old 
■tory  of  Asiatic  despotism  rising  to  sudden 
power  In  the  righteous  wrath  of  miserable 
mimoos  but  doomed  by  Its  Inherent  Umlta- 
of  inevitable  def^eneratlcn  Irto  the 
corruption  and  misery  out  of  '•hlch  It 
aroac.  Set  against  it.  I  see  the  genlu--  oi  our 
own  western  culture,  kindled  in  Utile  demo- 
cniic  Greece  so  many  centuries  ago  siid  nur- 
tured through  many  Tlciasltudes.  in  spite  of 
the  recurrent  attacks  from  out  of  Asia,  into 
that  wonderful  world  we  call  America.,  where 
fraedom  and  democracy  have  reached  such 
r^rtghTi  I  thanit  Ood  for  o\ir  vjwerinij 
stKMigth.  Itceif  a  product  of  that  freedom. 
and  I  pray  that  It  may  be  our  "list  be!;t 
hope"  that  wUl  govern  earth  when  these 
tartflc  struggles  have  nui  thetr  oovuae 
rather  than  the  deadening  hand  of  Asiatic 
daapotlsm  with  which  we  have  n<;-«  come 
to  grlpa.  I  am  proud  and  even  joyi^iil  to  be 
■toto  to  take  part  in  the  battle  for  O'ur  prloe- 
IfHk,  barttac*  here  and  now  In  thU  far  off 
UtUa  land  of  Korea  where  the  Issue  tias  been 
Jotnad.  In  the  prospective  of  world  history 
I  cannot  rcaUy  doubt  that  it  wUl  be  our  way 
wliicli  survlvea  to  posterity. 

As  I  tbottght  of  theae  thing*  I  also  thoxight 
or  Mkt  wife  with  whom  I  am  so  happy,  and 
of  ay  daughter  of  whom  I  am  ac  proud,  and 
at  yoa  two  who  have  been  my  guardian  an- 
gate  for  ao  many  years.  I  felt  that  yuu  were 
with  me  In  spirit,  and  I  knew  that  only  the 
of  the  aptzlt  really  mattered. 

PaiTL. 


Tk«1Udu4  0tf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 


oaKora 

01  TSB  SSMATX  OF  THS  UMTnED  STATES 

rhttrtday.  Amgust  2.  1951 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
wiMinlmrms  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ftks  AwwiwtiT  of  the  Rbookd  an  editorial 
cntttkd  "Ttdeland  Myth."  which  ap- 
pMFed   in   the  Waahhigton   Post   this 


being  DO  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
M  ftdknra: 

iirm 


of  Rapraaanutlves  did  a  sorry 
pmm  at  bQatoaai  on  Monday  when  It  voted. 
Mi  to  IM.  to  gtve  away  to  certain  Individual 
ttM  fatoidovaty  rteh  area  of  the  mar- 
I  aaa  vUdt  the  aupcame  Court  has  held 
to  tba  anttra  Ration.  Behind  this 
pab  of  a  vttal  national  resource  lies 
a  tvta  AMtptkn  amkraead  tiy  supporters  at 
mm  WaUar  MU:  (1)  THat  the  maifln&l  sea 
la  latXIagiilslialils  from  the  tldelands  or 
MmM  vaMn:  (»  that  aom^how  traditional 
rtglrts  wan  vioUtad  by  the  Supreme 
In  the  Camomla.  Texas,  and 

■•a.  Om  onlf  araa  tnvolvad 

la  ttM  flMp  of  submerged 

of  the  low-tide  mark  to 

t-mila  Umlt  of  natluual  »ov- 


erelgnty  Tldelands  are  the  strip  \yim  be- 
tween the  low-tide  and  hlgh-rlde  marica. 
Inland  waters.  a«  the  term  implies  t>rf 
rivers,  lakes,  bays,  and  other  oceai;  areas 
wUhln  coastal  indentations  Prom  the  e  >:!>' 
days  of  the  Republic,  tldeland.*  an<l  inlfind 
waters  have  been  held  to  belone  to  the  mdl- 
vlduai  SUtcs:  no  cialm  or  title  to  the:a  ii  i- 
been  made  by  the  Pedsral  Governrnen*  .^.i 
that  the  Sui^reme  Court  did  was  *  >  usst* 
that  the  Federal  Government  as  an  rtttrUn;»' 
of  naiiiinal  soverelttnty,  possesses  paramount 
rlehta  in  and  full  domini  n  over  the  mar- 
Rlnal  sea — outside  the  tidcland.s  and  tiie  in- 
land waters 

Proponents  of  the  Walter  bill  have  pre- 
tended to  se<>  m  'his  decisir.n  t  ihrrat  n.t 
only  to  the  tideLmd  oil  intere^.^s  or  Tex-i.s. 
LouUiana,  and  Call:  )rr.ia.  but  a  th.-ea:  ais.; 
to  the  Rshiiu:  in'erc';-<  antl  harb  .r  ;.i.stal..i- 
t.ona  or  :he  18  other  caaat.il  Srjt.f'>.  .i;.(i  tr'.f .-. 
to  the  river-bed  and  lake-shore  owt-.^r^hip  ■  f 
comple-ely  landlo<?ked  Statei"  That  this 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  n.Og'  b!::. 
conjured  up  to  gain  the  »upp<irt  it  iniat.d 
Congressmen  was  made  plain  on  Monday, 
when  supporters  of  the  Walter  bill  voted 
down  amendments  offered  by  RepresenUi- 
tlves  Maksftki-d  and  Case  speciflcaily  r. - 
nounclng  any  Federal  claim  to  tldelands  or 
Inland  waters.  No  such  quitclaim  Ic^lslatKin 
ia  neceasary  of  course,  but  these  amend - 
menta  would  have  quieted  any  tears  o.i;- 
cemlng  the  tldeland  and  inland  waters  had 
the  fears  been  genuine.  The  Walter  bill  us 
aimed,  obviously,  not  at  8ett:in«  srateii 
rights  respectiria  tldelands  and  inlar.d  wa- 
ters, but  at  graoblng  the  m.iri:in:ii  s-  m  i:  J 
even.  In  addition,  a  larpe  portion  of  the  Ci  :.- 
tlnental  6heU  lying  beyond  the  marginal  bt-a 
Its  supporters  went  so  far.  indeed  as  t  >  re- 
ject an  amendment  restricting  the  grab  to 
the  3-mite  limit. 

The  House  ruled  otrt  on  a  specious  point 
of  order  Representative  Mamstieid  s  an^.er.d- 
ment  or  substitute  blU  providini?  f  jr  Federal 
management  of  the  niargmai  sea  and  dcdi- 
catlna;  the  revenue  to  be  produced  tr  m  K  •  ) 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  This 
would  provide  a  wise  and  magtianimous 
resolution  of  the  long  controversy  It  would 
make  poaaible  a  prudent  conservation  cl  the 
submerged  oil  In  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  the 
means  to  deal  with  an  urgent  r.iUional  pri.o- 
lem — the  crisis  in  the  country's  public 
schools — In  the  Interest  of  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people.  This  proposal  will  be  advanced 
again,  under  bipartisan  spimsurshlp.  when 
the  Walter  bUl  reaches  the  Senate  It  cannot 
be  ruled  out  there  on  an  arbitrary  point  if 
order.  And  It  should  not  be  ruled  out  on  any 
fictitious  plea  of  State*'  rl^jhts  In  the  C'  u- 
greas  of  the  United  States  the  Nation  s  ngiits 
ought  to  be  considered  paramount. 


Tbe  Place  of  Television  in  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coica.^ro 
IN  Tim  8KNATK  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  2,  195i 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr  I>res- 
Ulent,  it  has  been  most  reassuring  to  note 
the  preat  interest  educators  are  taking  in 
televuiion  and  what  contribution  televi- 
sion may  make  to  educational  processes. 
An  editorial  in  Broadcasting  magazine 
of  July  23  discusses  this  matter  most  in- 
terestingly and  pointedly,  I  a,sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editoiial  be  punt- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
tta.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  .he  Record, 
ab  follows; 

EDTKUToas  Aoruxo 

A  stop,  look,  and  listen  sU  n  has  been 
hoisted  beside  the  tracks  of  stea  ned-up  edu- 

rvjr-rs  Who  want  to  own  and  of  erate  a  non- 
r.  mmerclal  television  station  lor  educa- 
tipnal  purposes 

The  sign  bearera  are  Col.  Hairy  C  Wilder, 
prpRident,  WS'YTl-AM-TV  Syrai  use,  and  D. 
I  (Tonv)  Provost,  buslnet  s  manager, 
v;B.M.-.^.V^-TV  Baltimore  and  acting  gen- 
-r  U  maua^ier  (f  Hearst  Radio  I  ic. 

Both  men  hold  poelttons  in  operations 
which  embrace  more  than  oie  broadcist 
prcper'v  WBAL-AM-TV  Is  owned  by 
{ie.^^'st,  whose  properties  include  WISN- 
.*M-F\I  Milwnulcpe.  Hearst  Consolidated 
.y.erd'.e<-  WC.AE  Pittsburgh  O  1  Wilder.  In 
addition  to  his  WSYR  post.  Is  ]  resident  and 
sux;khnlder  of  WELI  New  Haveti  and  WTRY 
Tr.jv,  N    Y. 

They  feel  the  educators'  prot  lem  of  where 
to  s'Ct  the  funds  to  operate  ard  the  broad - 
(asters  dilemma  of  how  to  meet  educational 
program  demands  can  be  met  b;;  broadcaster- 
'"ducator  cooperation. 

On  the  practical  level,  they  *re  convinced 
that  this  cooperation,  as  exemallfled  by  the 
■  Syracuse  U  TV  Plan,  '  and  as  contemplated 
by  an  excursion  Into  educatioKal  TV  In  the 
fall  by  WBAl^TV,  la  workabii?  and  serves 
b'  'h  parties  with  a  mlnimuia  of  burden 
i  rn  pofsed 

Noting  the  fierce  fight  wag;d  In  Wash- 
iiigtun  between  educators  anil  commercial 
TV  forces,  which  resulted  in  the  FCC  al- 
'.'  'tins:  •  •  •  new  TV  cha  inels  to  edu- 
i.i'ior;il  stations.  Colonel  Wider  said  the 
issue  h=»s  resolved  Into  the  question  of  "how 
I'^ng  such  ear-marked  channe  Is  should  be 
held    open    for    education    Inst  tutions,  " 

DKParVZ  PTJBUC 

'In  other  words,"  he  said,  "should  the 
public  be  deprived  of  progra  n  service  on 
these  channels  icr  a  period  of  years  waiting 
for  educational  use?" 

Colonel  Wilder  wishes  to  un  lerscore  what 
he  calls  the  "common  sense  com /romlse" 
offered  by  the  Syracuse  U,-'VSYK  opera- 
tion. 

The  plan  saves  a  university  heavy  TV  in- 
vestment In  transmitters  and  a  station  plant 
because  the  station  provides  tlese  facilities. 
The  university.  Colonel  Wilder  continued. 
only  has  the  smaller  investmeit  In  studios 
and  program  faculties.  Use  of  university 
facilities  for  many  of  Its  ow  i  live  shows. 
he  points  out.  creates  a  large  r  venue  source 
for  the  university. 

Another  "practical  reason"  why  the  plan 
"does  not  soak  up  funds"  of  t  le  university, 
according  to  Colonel  Wider,  "s  the  limit^- 
■1  u  on  how  many  good  TV  ;)rograms  any 
ui.iversity  can  create,  produce,  rehearse,  and 
put  on  the  air. 

'It  has  been  demonstrated  oi  the  camptis 
here  that  three  or  four  hours  weekly  is  the 
absolute  limit  of  university  educational  pio- 
^rams  tliat  can  be  aired  of  the  ligh  standard 
the  TV  audience  requires  and  that  the  Insti- 
tution must  have. 

•  When  a  university  owns  the  complete  sta- 
ll Jii  12  hours  average  daily  mus  be  filled  with 
c  >nsequent  sacrifice  of  qualit\  and  propor- 
t:  iiately  higher  expenses,"  C  ilonel  Wilder 
explained.  "To  supply  100  hoi  rs  weekly  in- 
sread  of  three  to  four  hours  pla  es  a  crushing 
burden  on  the  educators,  based  on  the  Syra- 
cuse experience  in  1^50-51." 

WSYR-AM  also  cooperates  M-lth  Syracuse 
U  and  has  been  doing  so  since  1933.  Colonel 
Wilder,  a  pioneer  in  educatior  al-broadcast- 
iri>;  endeavor,  points  out.  The  TV  plan  was 
started  In  1949. 

Colonel  Wllder's  comments  follow  the  pat- 
tern set  In  a  letter  by  a  Syracuse  V.  graduate 
student,  working  toward  a  master's  degree, 
winch   '~as  sent  to  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Committee  Chairman  Ed  C.  Johksok, 
(Democrat,  Colorado).  The  Senator  for- 
warded a  copy  to  PCC  (Broadcasting,  Tele- 
casting, July  9). 

DASHEnKT  Lzma 
In  his  letter.  Sidney  Dashefsky  opined  that 
educational  Institutions  and  commercial  TV 
station  operators  can  do  the  best  education- 
al lob  if  they  work  together. 

In  announcing  the  WBAL-TV  project  to 
start  this  fall.  Mr.  Provoet  said  tbe  services 
of  a  complete  professional  creative  staff  wtll 
be  made  available  to  colleges  and  universities 
desiring  to  put  their  own  shows  on  TV.  The 
station  will  offer  educators  at  least  1  hour 
"class  A"  time. 

WBAL-TV  said  It  was  Instituting  the  pro- 
gram m  order  to  assist  and  expand  educa- 
tional television  In  Maryland.  The  'pack- 
age-staff '  is  to  Include  a  professor,  director, 
writer,  set  designer,  and  announcer,  and  wul 
be  similar  to  that  of  a  mobile  unit.  It  will 
go  directly  to  the  schools  and  participate  In 
story  conrerences.  casting,  and  rehearsals 
prior  to  any  on-camera  activities,  the  station 
announced. 

This  plan,  "WBAL-TV  said.  Is  the  answer  to 
the  ,school  that  cannot  get  Into  the  business 
of  broadcasting  and  iJtcks  the  personnel  with 
professional  know-how  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered. 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Provost  said  time  has 
been  available  for  Maryland  institutions 
which  want  to  put  on  shows  but  that  they 
have  lacked  people  who  knew  how  to  do  the 
necessary  Job.  "We  want  to  get  Maryland 
colleges  and  universities  Into  the  television 
act  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis  as  soon 
as  possible,  "  he  said,  adding  that  the  sta- 
tion is  "setting  aside  several  commercial 
programs  to  accommodate  the  scheduling 
of   this  series  In  prime  evening  time," 

Arnold  Wilkes,  WBAL-TV  program  mana 
ger  will  supervise  the  "educational  creative 
unit.'  Mr.  WUkea.  former  instructor  In 
speech  and  dramatics  at  Middlebury  (Vr.) 
College,  held  the  poet  of  director  at  WRGB 
(TVi ,  Schenectady.  N.  Y..  and  WSYR-TV  be- 
fore JoininK  the  Baltimore  station 

WBAL-TV  reported  that  12  Maryland  col- 
leges are  going  ahead  with  plans  for  fall  pro- 
grams Conferences  have  been  held  with 
the  Baltimore  Board  of  Education  looking  .o 
a  series  of  programs  to  start  after  Labor  Day. 
Endorsement  of  the  program  has  come 
from  Dr  H.  C.  Byrd.  University  of  Maryland 
president,  and  Mrs.  Eleanora  B,  Kane,  radio- 
TV'  education  sp>ecialist  for  Baltimore's  de- 
partment  of  education.  WBAL-TV  said. 


The  Unitea  SUtes  Is  a  Repablk,  Not  a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEKWS-n-VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "This  Is  a  Republic;  Democracy 
a  Misnomer,"  published  in  the  Norris- 
town  Times-Herald,  of  Norristown.  Pa., 
on  July  25.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 
This  Is  a  Repxtblic;  Democract  a  Misnome« 

We  are  getting  rather  weary  of  hearing 
America  called  a  democracy:  particularly  so 


in  view  of  the  antics  by  European  countries 
calling  themselves  democracies. 

America  is  not  a  democracy  and  never  has 
been. 

Democracy  was  a  form  of  government 
shunned  by  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
Nation  when  they  adopted  the  Constitution 
In  Philadelphia. 

They  considered  monarchy,  perhaps  a  bit 
seriously  fear  a  moment  or  two.  but  democ- 
racy was  cast  aside  as  a  scourge.  It  Is  a 
word  that,  because  of  Its  misuse  and  de- 
liberate misinterpretation  by  some  of  our 
highest  public  ofDctala  in  the  last  two 
decades,  should  be  at  least  figuratively  dis- 
carded from  our  American  vocabulary;  lit- 
erally, so  far  as  application  to  our  own 
Nation  and  its  form  of  government  ia  con- 
cerned. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  American  form  of  government  Is  that 
of  republic.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that. 
It  no  longer  seems  to  be  taught  In  the 
schools.  The  National  Eiucatlon  Association, 
for  example,  no  longer  refers  to  republican 
form  of  government  In  its  literature.  It 
never  refers  to  Americanism.  It  refers  only 
to  democracy  and  uses  the  word  in  a  manner 
to  Imply  that  Americanism  and  true  de- 
mocracy are  synonymous,  or  that  the  latter 
Is  an  objective  of  the  former.  (The  NEA 
boasts  that  its  membership  includes  a  vast 
majority  of  the  educators  of  the  nation.  | 

In  Washington,  and  in  state  capitals,  po- 
litical leaders  prate  of  democracy.  There  l.s 
no  talk  of  republican  form  of  government 
or  what  It  means,  little  talk  of  Americanism 
except  the  effort  to  imply  that  we  can  forget 
it  if  we  seek  democracy. 

Actually,  democracy.  In  Its  ultimate  end. 
becomes  soclalLsm.  which  is  a  step  In  the  di- 
rection of  communism,  though  the  actual 
philosophies  of  each  differ  from  the  other.  In 
the  end.  democracy  means  mobocracy,  which 
can  be  solved  only  by  dictatorship.  We  have 
been  following  that  course  in  this  nation  far 
too  much  of  late;  the  pretense  to  the  public 
that  this  is  a  democracy  In  which  each  person 
Is  a  ruler,  but  with  an  authoritfirlan  over-all 
rule  essential  to  maintain  the  fallacy. 

In  other  words,  that  philosophy  Is  what 
"democracy"  as  practiced  and  preached  at 
the  highest  governmental  levels  In  this  na- 
tion actually  has  produced — or  tended  to 
produce — and  that  Is  what  democracy  always 
must  produce.  Consequently.  It  Is  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  word  and  to  understand  Its 
meaning  in  Its  modern  practical  applications 
as  well  as  In  Its  original  meanings.  There  la 
no  reason  to  substitute  the  word  "democ- 
racy" for  "Americanism."  even  though  there 
were  unanimity  of  thought  that  we  would 
apply  the  full  and  true  meanings  of  "Ameri- 
canism"  to  "democracy."  What's  wrong  with 
"Americanism,"  either  as  a  word  or  as  a 
philosophy"' 

Russia  claims  to  be  a  full  democracy.  It 
labels  Its  sections  of  Berlin  with  big  signs — 
"Entrance  to  Democratic  Berlin."  etc.  And 
the  signs  are  not  too  far  wrong  in  their  basic 
meaning  and  application.  That  should  be 
enough  to  make  Americans  stick  to  their 
own  word  and  forget  Russia's. 


Are  Farmers  Maldag  Too  Much  Moiiey? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1951 

I  Mr.  HOPE.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  made  a  speech  by  transcription 


over  radio  Station  KXXX.  of  Colby. 
Kans.,  entitled  "Are  Farmers  Making 
Too  Much  Money?"  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Ricoio.  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  revised  draft  of  this 
speech: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  management  of  Sta- 
tion TOCXX  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to 
thc;e  who  comprise  Its  listening  audience  In 
Western  Kansas  and  ad)olnlng  States  My 
subject  Is  Are  Farmers  Making  Too  Much 
Money? 

Here  In  Washington  and  in  all  of  the 
eastern  cities  we  hea.r  the  constant  refrain 
that  food  prices  and  farm  prices  are  too 
high  and  that  farmers  are  getlng  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  We  read 
articles  and  editorials  In  the  big-city  ne'»s- 
papers  and  In  nationally  circulated  maga- 
zines published  In  the  East  all  of  which  add 
up  to  the  charge  that  farmers  are  making  too 
much  money.  Miybe  some  who  are  listen- 
ing to  me  have  been  misled  into  thinking 
that  this  is  true.  What  I  want  to  point  out 
in  the  few  minutes  I  have  with  you  Is  that 
facts  and  figures  do  not  bear  out  the  conten- 
tion that  farm  and  food  pwlces  are  high  In 
relation  to  other  prices  or  that  farmers  are 
making  too  much  money  compared  with 
other  people. 

GOOD     rABU     PUCZS     tllPOITAnT     TO     EVklTOHl 
IN  KARSaS 

But  before  1  give  you  these  figures  I  want 
to  point  out  the  importance  of  fair  farm 
prices  to  everyone  who  lives  In  an  agricul- 
tural section.  In  Kansas  and  sturoundlng 
States  agriculture  la  the  basic  industry. 
Take  all  of  the  agricultural  income  out  of 
this  area  and  four-fifths  of  our  people  would 
have  to  move  out — I  don't  care  whether  they 
live  on  farms.  In  small  communities,  or  la 
the  cities — with  agricultural  Income  gone 
there  jtist  wouldn't  be  anything  to  maintain 
normal  business  activity.  If  tirm  prices 
were  suddenly  cut  in  two  and  that  condition 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  half  the 
businesses  in  Kansas  would  fold  up  Tliou- 
sands  and  thousands  of  people  would  lose 
their  Jobs.  Churches  and  schools  wculd 
close  or  have  their  activities  reduced  because 
we  wouldn't  have  the  money  to  keep  them 
going.  Railroads  would  curtau  service. 
We  couldn't  maintain  our  highway  systexn 
or  t-he  other  activities  of  our  State  and  local 
governments.  Kansans  should  know  thii. 
but  I  fear  that  there  are  people  even  in  Kan- 
sas not  actually  engaged  in  farming  who 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  well-being  ol 
themselves  and  thetr  communities  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture. 

rAMCEE'S  DfCOMK  ABOUT  HALT  THAT  Of 

NoifrAsacn's 
Well  what  about  It?  Are  farmers  making 
too  much  money  compared  with  otiier  peo- 
ple? The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
plenty  of  figures  on  this  fcubject.  The  most 
important  and  pertinent  are  those  which 
show  that  fOT  1950  the  avtrage  annual  in- 
come of  persons  living  on  farms  was  §804 
and  the  average  annual  income  of  people 
living  off  of  farms  was  $1.54«.  In  considering 
these  figures  we  mtist  keep  tn  mind  that 
there  are  wide  variations  In  farm  Income 
Just  as  there  are  In  the  Incomes  of  those 
living  off  of  farms.  The  significant  thing  Is 
that  the  average  fanner  makes  just  about 
half  as  much  as  the  average  nonfarmer. 

rASMZaS  GET  LOWSST  PAT   OV  AIX 

Secretary  Brannan  lias  figured  It  out  in 
another  way.  He  says  that  for  1»60  if  we 
broke  down  the  Income  from  farming  of  aU 
persona  on  farms  and  took  Into  considera- 
tion the  number  of  hours  they  worked,  the 
amount  of  money  they  had  invested,  ami  the 
management  that  was  required  to  zarrj  on 
farm    operations,    it    would    amount    to   ^S> 
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an  bour  for  labor.  5  percent  Interest 

oo  tlM  InTestment.  aotf  noihlDf  (or  m&n- 
•gmiiMit.  Tti«t  <xfn|?ares  with  the  1960 
urmn^  of  91.44  an  bour  for  manufactur- 
lag  vorktrs.  H  17  for  retail  trade  worlteT^, 
and  ia.03  for  building  construction  work- 
ers lkMptn((  m  mind,  of  course,  that  ttieoa 
ai«  averse  flcurea).  The  farmers'  6  per- 
emt  tatereat  allowance  compares  with  proCta 
in  IMO  ol  IS  percent  on  net  In  reel  menu 
of  manafactiulog  corporal  lona  after  taxes. 
8o  jm  •••  whM  we  look  st  the  ftgure*  we 
find  that  Itutcad  of  making  too  much 
noDcy.  farmers  are  making  far  leas  money 
eamMtrtof  tbelr  labor,  investment,  and 
msni^anMat  than  people  engaged  tn  other 
Itnn  of  acUTtty.  many  of  which  have 
nothlsv  like  the  importance  of  farmln<r  or 
requtr*  tlM  education  and  skill  that  a  farmer 
■art  tasT*. 

MO«r  rscM  p«icss  aas  acrow  rAarrT 
Aaotbcr  basis  for  comparison  Is  that  of 
oartty  which  has  been  generally  accepted 
M  rvpreaentlng  a  fair  scale  of  prlt  es  for 
■grtcultiiral  products — yet  moat  agricultu- 
ral prices  are  below  parity  today.  A  good 
many  farm  prices  hare  actually  declined  In 


past 


'.v.? 


Hi 


recent  weeks,  as  every  farmer  knows  Yn 
Industrial  ^a«e9  and  prices  are  sie.'.iti.y 
IncreaslnK 

HOW    HICfl    AHF    rO     D    FS!1  f>' 

There   hAve    been    few    times    \i\ 

when  an  hour's  work  in  a  ractory  •* 
a«  much  f-K^-d  aa  :t  does  ri^ht  lu,* 
talk  ail  we  want  u.<  ubaut  hiwh  pri  »s  a,:-.d 
low  price:*,  but  It  Is  7.hai  a  ma;i  ■  .r,.  :.uy 
with  hi*  wages  that  counts  A  fex  -.vt'f^i.-^ 
ago  the  Secretary  of  A>;ncultLire  subn>i".''d 
offlciai  fii^ures  to  the  H(-use  Committee  on 
Agriculture  showina:  h(.r*  much  f  .<-(J  ':-<.r'  ^ 
purchased  with  an  hcur  s  lact^rv  ;.i^'.  r  '  j- 
day  as  compared  with  •. arluus  per.  iJ-.  .:.  ' '.e 
past.  The  ftkcures  speiK  '  .r  t;ir:!-..sj-.-.e3. 
Not  only  do  fo<,>d  pru-es  ri  ,'.v  c  mf.are  as 
favorably  with  w:i?e  rales  ii.s  tt'ipy  have  la 
the  past,  but  it  niu.st  ^e  remem'^crrd  that 
the  quality  of  ('Xjd  on  the  market  .'..  '.v  is 
higher  than  It  has  ever  been  Moreover  It 
Is  processed  ar.d  distributed  i;rder  sani- 
tary condltlor.s  r.nd  parlcagecl  I'T  ■■  ro-T-.- 
lent  handling  and  use  to  an  extei;t  -.'iev^-r 
known  before. 

The      figures      submitted      by      Se^reMrv 
Brannan  are  as  follows 


QwcwtUy  of  each  item  that  could  be  p-urch  axed   icUh    I   hour  of  factory   labor,   Uait.d 

States,  designated  years 


llein 


Bi«a4.  white. 
RaofHl  steak. 

Butter. 


MBk,  frmb  (deliTerrd*. 

l|»».*rwto 

Orsaiffv-t.  .....»...•>.  .*• 

Piidtwa 

TenaloMi  (esaned)  .... 
Msrgartee — 


I  nit 
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do 

do 

do 

«lo 

do 
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do 

Pound 
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I  Pound 
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13 
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Z« 
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i« 
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at^a 
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7.4 
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3.9 

4.5 
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yon.—fnet*  sod  rsniings  us4n1  were  comi  ikd  frum  Bureau  '>f  LaNr  >t.it!sT:oi  lai  . 


One  thine  more  should  ba  mentioned  and 
that  is  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  coeept  Australia  where  a  gl?en  amount 
of  work  vUl  buy  as  much  food  as  tn  the 
UBlt*d  Stataa.  Xven  tn  most  of  the  ad- 
oooaMee   tt   wlU   buy  far   less.     In 

a  man  would  hate  to  work  7  hours 

to  buy  tba  amount  of  food  he  can  buy  tn 
this  country  for  1  hour's  work,  assuming 
that  th*  food  w«r«  available  in  RiiHla  which 
tt  ImX 

maamm  mm  wouui  sxtloit  moa  wbo  isrz 
»  ctnai.  aaxaa 
Many  more  flcursa  are  arallable  to  show 
tlMt  fannars  are  not  making  too  much 
BtOBcy.  but  thaaa  tcurea  do  iwt  seem  to  mean 
a  tlllac  to  many  paopi*  in  the  eastern  cities 
to  ttm  pnaa  tn  those  cities  whose  edt- 
tndleate  that  tlMy  look  upon 
tjba  tvrmf^g  asetlooa  of  thla  eountry  as  areas 
to  ba  aspldtad.  like  empirea  of  the  past  ex* 
pienad  tiMir  colonial  potaeastons. 

irtba  paopia  who  are  opposad  to  fair  prices 
for  acrtcaltural  enniaoditles  were  not  so 
iterMglitad.  tbay  would  realiae  that  if  any 
part  of  oar  aconotay  ia  sick  and  out  of  har> 
with  the  r<«mat»dcr.  then  the  wttole 
Tiilm  liaa  been  demonstrated 
ttoM  BDd  tt0M  again  tn  the  eccmomlc  history 
«f  oveovntry. 

ttm  ma  roa  aaaMaH  to  Taut  aacs 
I  thU^  ttl  tiaM  for  faraara  to  talk  back 
kuatnaanaan  and  workers. 
In  oar  agrletiltural  sec- 
talk  tmA  too.    Our  tzicomaa 
as  wall  M  Ota  future 
part  of  tha  Matlon  dapend 
a  fair  ralattoaahlp  batwaaa  farm  prteaa 
Tha  paopI*  tn  our  eitiiM 
toM  what  tt  oteaaa  to  tham  for 


farmers  to  have  fair  prices  and  good  In- 
comes. They  should  be  told  cf  the  econonuc 
disadvantages  from  which  farmers  bUjIor 
and  It  should  be  made  clear  that  farmers 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  price  they 
receive  for  their  products.  When  they  go 
to  market,  they  must  taXe  what  buyers  and 
middlemen  offer  them  or  haul  their  pro>i- 
ucts  back  home.  Few  people  m  cur  ciuea 
understand  this. 

Otnt   FAKHntS   ARI   THE   BEST   IN  THK    WORLD 

A  moment  ago  I  said  that  with  one  excep- 
tion, there  Is  no  country  tn  the  world  where 
a  given  amount  of  work  In  a  factory  will  buy 
as  much  food  as  U  wUl  right  here  m  the 
United  Stales.  Nor  la  there  any  country 
where  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  people  are 
engaged  in  produciug  food  than  here 
Blghieen  percent  of  our  people  It.ing  on 
farms  produce  enough  food  and  fiber  fur  all 
the  real  of  us,  and  Its  good  food  and  plenty 
Of  It.  In  the  more  backward  countries  the 
situation  Is  just  reversed  It  takes  the  wjrk 
of  85  percent  of  the  people  to  produce  the 
food  for  such  nations,  and  In  manv  oises  it 
Is  a  very  meager  supply  ci  I'ooc!  F, '.mines 
and  starvation  are  frequent. 

Eighteen  percent  of  our  people  can  feed  '.^^.e 
rast  of  us  because  wo  have  a  rich  soil,  be- 
cause most  of  our  farnaers  are  educated  and 
skilled  and  because  we  have  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  go  with  lahr-javm^  ma- 
chinery. But  we  can  maintain  the  (erti'ltv 
of  our  soil  and  keep  up  our  research  «ind  edu- 
cational programs  and  improve  cur  machin- 
ery and  techniques  only  if  farmers  receive 
their  fair  share  of  the  national  income  It 
can't  be  done  Lf  farmers  as  a  group  are  forced 
to  accept  the  Inferior  economic  posui  n 
which  the  metropolitan  pre&s  of  this  country 
would  assign  them. 


FARMEKS    ASK    NOT   GtTTINC    RICH 

Are  farmers  makini?  too  much  money  when 
per  capita  farm  Income  Is  WC4  p»r  year, 
when  the  1«  perce.-.t  of  'he  people  living  on 
our  farms  received  in  lyaO  only  9  percent  of 
r.ur  national  income,  when  the  returns  from 
f  irmine  last  year  amounted  on  an  average 
to  69  cents  per  hour  for  labor.  5  percent  on 
Investment,  and  ncthlnK  for  management? 
No.  farnierb  are  n<.n  making  too  much  money. 


Indiana  Welfare  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE3 

Thursday.  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
fortunate action  of  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture last  sprinsj  In  passing  a  law,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  statutes,  calling  for 
the  publicizinc  of  welfare  roles  prohibits 
ppderai  welfare  funds  from  being  allotted 
to  Indiana. 

The  following  is  a  statement  by  Oscar 
P,  EwinK.  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, and  also  leeal  opinions,  findings  of 
fact,  and  conclusions  of  law.  substantiat- 
ing the  necessity  for  him  to  follow  the 
Federal  law  and  deny  relief  allocations 
to  the  State  of  Indiana: 

SrtTSMENT  '  BY  OSCAB   R.  EWINC.   FKSER-M. 

Secxteity  Administkatoh 

1  deeply  regret  having  to  make  this  de- 
cl-.ion  dtcapprovlng  the  Indiana  State  plans 
frr  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren and  aid  to  the  blind.  However,  the 
Indiana  ler^islature  has  given  me  no  choice 
and  I  am  compelled  by  law  to  do  sc. 

Congress  appropriates  money  to  be  grant- 
ed to  '.he  States  to  help  pay  the  costs  of 
these  assistance  programs.  But  long  before 
I  became  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
Con.5ress  specifically  provided  that  If  a  State 
wLshes  to  receive  Federal  money  for  these 
program.-',  the  State  must  first  submit  and 
have  approved  a  plan  for  each  program, 
which  "must  •  •  •  provide  safeguards 
which  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  In- 
1'  rmation  concerning  applicants  and  re- 
cipients to  purposes  directly  connected  with 
the  administration"  of  the  particular  as- 
sistance program. 

The  State  of  Indiana  compiled  with  this 
r-Hiuirement  of  the  Federal  law  from  the 
time  It  became  effective  in  1941  until  July 
20  of  this  year  when  chapter  321  Indiana 
la\v3  1'951  became  effective.  This  law  re- 
pealed every  vestige  of  the  safeguards  previ- 
uiiy  contained  In  the  Indiana  law  against 
the  u^se  or  discl'Dsure  of  such  information. 
In  fact,  insofar  as  disclosure  is  concerned, 
the  new  Indiana  law  now  requires  that  lists 
of  the  names,  addresses,  and  amounts  re- 
ceived by  recipients  "be  open  to  public  in- 
spection." It  Is  true  that  the  law  also  con- 
tains criminal  penalties  for — but  no  "safe- 
guards'" against — the  misuse  of  Information 
regarding  recipients  of  assistance.  However. 
insofar  as  disclosure  is  concerned,  there  are 
not  even  any  criminal  penalties  against  this. 

Before  chapter  321.  Indiana  laws  1951.  was 
first  passed  by  the  Indiana  Legislature,  the 
State  was  notified  by  Mr.  Arthur  J   Altmeyer, 


'  In  the  matter  of  the  amendments  tc  In- 
diana State  plans  for  old-age  assistance.  Bid 
to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blln4 
necessitated  by  ch.  321,  Indiana  laws  1951. 
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Commissioner  oi  Social  Security,  in.  zeapooaa 
to  un  Inquiry  from  Mr.  Maurice  O.  Hunt,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Welfare,  that  if  the  bill  became  law  grants 
of  Federal  funds  would  have  to  l>e  discon- 
tinued. I  understand  that  Mr.  Hunt  took 
appropriate  steps  to  transmit  this  informa- 
tion to  the  legislature.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, went  ahead  and  passed  the  bill.  Then 
the  Rovernor  vetoed  the  bill  and  sent  It  back 
to  the  legislature  with  a  message  saying  that 
If  It  was  enacted,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  no  option  but  to  discontinue 
Federal  grants  to  Indiana.  The  legislature, 
nevertheless,  ps^sed  the  law  over  the  gov- 
ernor's veto. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  under  a  requirement 
of  the  Federal  law.  to  say  whether  or  not 
Indiana's  plans  for  aid  to  the  aged,  depend- 
ent children,  and  blind  persons  as  amended 
by  chapter  321,  Indiana  laws  1951,  meets  the 
requirements  that  Congress  has  stipulated. 
I  have  reached  the  only  possible  conclusion, 
namely,  that  these  plans  do  not  meet  the 
requirement  of  the  Federal  laws.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  this  decision,  which  I  am  com- 
jjelled  to  make,  will  deprive  no  beneficiary 
cf  the  assistance  payments  to  which  he  or 
she  is  properly  entitled.  But  if  it  does,  fu'l 
responsibility  rests  on  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture which  passed  the  bill  after  being  fuuy 
advLsed  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its 
enactment. 

If  the  State  of  Indiana  wishes  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  from  this  decision,  I  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  expedite  the  proceeding. 
Since  the  State  would  be  a  party  to  such  pro- 
ceeding, the  State  may  wish  to  ask  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  permit  a 
direct  appeal  to  that  Court.  If  no  appeal 
is  taken,  then  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
way  that  the  State  of  Indiana  can  again  re- 
ceive Federal  moneys  for  these  assistance 
programs  will  be  for  Congress  to  make  ap- 
propriate amendments  In  the  Federal  law 
or  for  the  Indiana  Legislature  to  amend  its 
laws  so  as  to  provide  the  safeguards  required 
bv  the  Federal  statute. 


In  the  Mattes  or  the  Amindmewts  to 
Indian.*  Statu  Plans  fob  Old-Age  Assist- 
ance. Aid  to  Dkpkndknt  CHiujaEH.  and 
Aid  to  the  Blind  Nbckssttatid  bt  Chapteb 
321.  Indiana  Laws  1951 

OPINION    OF    FESEBAL    SECUHl'il     AOMrNIS^^lATOB 

The  original  Social  Security  Act  was  en- 
acted August  14.  1935.  Its  preamble  stated 
that  it  was  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  establishing  a  system  of  Federal 
Old-age  benefits,  and  by  enabling  the  several 
States  to  make  more  adequate  provision  for 
aged  persons,  blind  persons,  dependent  and 
crippled  children,  maternal  and  child  wel- 
fare, public  health,  and  the  adm.inistratlon 
of  their  unemployment  compensation  laws; 
to  establish  a  Social  Security  Board;  to  raise 
revenue;  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  law  established,  among  other  things, 
comprehensive  Federal-State  programs  of 
public  assistance  for  aged  persons,  blind  per- 
sons  and  dependent  children.  These  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  were  to  be  operated 
by  the  States  with  the  Federal  Government 
contributing  specified  proportions  of  the 
money  paid  to  beneficiaries. 

In  order  for  a  State  to  receive  Federal 
money  under  any  of  these  programs,  the 
State  "was  required  to  have  previously  sub- 
mitted and  to  have  had  approved  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  a  State  plan.  (The 
powers  and  ftuictlons  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  were  subsequently  vested  In  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Admimstrator. )  The  Federal 
law  provided  that  a  State  plan.  In  order  to 
be  approved,  must  contain  certain  specific 
provisions,  none  of  which  are  relevant  here. 
In  1936  th*  State  of  Indiana  submitted 
for  afipruval  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 


to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
pursuant  to  the  Indiana  Welfare  Act  of  19116 
(ch.  3,  Indiana  acts  of  1936,  special  ses- 
sion). These  plans  were  approved  April  7, 
1936  and  Federal  grants  have  been  made  to 
the  State  of  Indiana  with  respect  to  such 
plans  continuously  from  April  1,  1936.  to 
date. 

In  1939,  Congress  amended  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  added  to  the  provisions  which 
must  be  contained  In  State  plans  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid 
to  the  blind  a  new  provision.  This  amend- 
ment to  title  I  of  the  act  relating  to  old-age 
assistance  was  that  a  State  plan  'must,  effec- 
tive July  1.  1941,  provide  safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information 
concerning  applicants  and  recipients  to  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  old-age  assistance." 

Identical  requirements  were  added  to  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  programs  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

In  1941.  the  Indiana  Legislature  amended 
section  93  of  the  Indiana  Welfare  Act  and 
added  sections  93a  and  93b.  The  amendments 
and  additions,  together  with  other  provisions 
already  embodied  in  the  law.  were  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  adequate 
legal  basis  for  amending  the  Indiana  State 
plans  so  that  they  could  contain  provisions 
that  would  meet  the  requu^ments  of  the  1939 
amenaments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  re- 
ferred to  above.  Section  93  as  so  amended  in 
1941  and  as  amended  in  1943  and  1945  In 
certain  respects  not  material  here  reads  as 
follows; 

"Confidential  nature  of  records:  All  records 
concerning  any  applicant  or  recipient  ol 
assistance  contemplated  in  part  ni  of  this 
act  shall  be  confidential,  and  the  use  or  dis- 
closure thereof  shaU  be  restricted  to  purpoa;s 
connected  with  the  administration  of  assist- 
ance under  this  act:  Provided,  however.  That 
applications  for  assistance,  awards,  modifica- 
tion or  revocation  of  awards  and  amount  of 
payments  to  recipients,  shall  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  duly  elected  State  and  county 
officials,  and  to  township  trustees  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  administration  of 
public  assistance." 

The  1951  Indiana  Legislature  enacted 
chapter  321,  Indiana  laws  1951.  This  law 
became  operative  July  30.  1951.  The  fore- 
going language  contained  In  section  93  of 
the  Indiana  welfare  law  was  eliminated 
and  Instead  such  section  now  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

"SBC.  93.  The  county  welfare  board  of  each 
county  shall  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day 
Of  each  January.  April.  July,  and  October. 
file  with  the  county  auditor,  each  member 
of  the  county  council,  prosecuting  attorney 
and  all  township  trustees  of  such  county,  a 
complete  report  showing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  recipients  receiving  payments 
under  this  act,  together  with  i,he  amounts 
paid  to  each  during  the  preceding  quarter. 
Said  report  shall  also  show  the  names  and 
addresses  of  and  salaries  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  county  welfare  board. 

The  reports  so  filed  with  the  county  audi- 
tor shall  be  securely  bound  by  him  In  a 
separate  record  book  provided  few  that  pur. 
pose,  which  said  book  and  all  reports  con- 
tained therein  shall  be  and  the  same  hereby 
are  declared  to  be  public  records  and  shall 
be  open  to  public  inspection  at  aU  times 
during  the  regular  office  hours  of  said  county 
auditor.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize or  require  the  disclosure  of  any 
records  of  the  public  welfare  department 
pertaining  to  adoptions  or  pertaining  to  chil- 
dren heretofore  ot  hereafter  placed  In  foster 
homes  for  adoption  (x  other  purposes." 

Chapter  321  also  amended  sections  93a 
and  93b  of  the  T"H*»"»  welfare  law  in  the 
following  manner  (material  added  by  chap- 
ter   321    la    Italicized,    material    deleted    Is 


shown    in    black    brackets    and    unchanged 
material  Is  In  ordinary  type ) . 

"Sec.  93a.  Misuse  of  public  as6l8t&n<»  in- 
formation; Except  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion  t.   or   for   purposes  directly   connected 
with   the  administration  of  this  act  tn   ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the   state   department   and   public   welfare!. 
it   shall   be  unlawful  for   any  person,   body, 
association,  firm,  corporation  or  other  agency 
to  solicit,  disclose,  receive,  make  use  of    or 
to  authorize,  knowingly  permit.  par;'.icipate 
In,  or  acquiesce  In  the  use  of.  any  lists  or 
names   [of.   or   any   information   concerning 
persons  applyir^g  for  or  receiving  pubUc  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
welfare    act    directly    or    indirectly    derived 
from  the  records,  papers,  flies  or  communica- 
tions of  the  State  or  county  or  subdivisions. 
agencies  or  offices  thereof  or  acquired  In  the 
course  of  the  performance  of  official  duties 
other  than  as  provided  In  this  act!  for  rom- 
mercial  or  political  purposes  of  any  nati^ie. 
or   for  any  purpose   not   directly   connected 
uiih  the  administration  of  public  asautavc?. 
•Sec.  93b.  Penally;  Any  person,  body,  a  e3- 
. elation,   corporation,   firm,   or   other   agency 
who  shall  willfully  or  knowingly,  violate  any 
provision  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  tas  nor  more 
than  Sl.OOO.  to  which  may  be  addec:  Impriaou- 
ment  In  the  county  Jail  lor  any  datermlnate 
period  not  to  exceed  80  days.     If  the  viola- 
tion is  by  other  than  an  IndlvMuftl.  th*  im- 
prisonment may  be  adjusted  agatost  any  oO- 
cer.  agent,  employee,  servant,  or  other  per- 
son  of  the  eussociatlon.  corporation,  firm,  or 
other  agency  who  committed  or  participated 
In  such  violation  and  Is  found  guilty  thereof. 
C'P^ovided,  That  nothing  In  this  act  shall 
be    construed    to    prevent    a    grand    Jury    or 
prosecuting  attorney  from  securing  by  sub- 
pena  such  records  or  Information  as  may  ea 
necessary  in  the  Investigation  or  prosecution 
of   any   criminal   charge.     All   financial   and 
administrative   records   shall    be   subject   to 
Inspection  and  audit  and  may  be  utilized  In 
determining  the  sufficiency  of  appropriations 
or  tax  levies.     By  financial  and  administra- 
tive records  shall  be  meant  any  records  uti- 
lized  In   the   operation   of   the  department 
except   those   containing  c»'  showing   Infor- 
mation concsming  Individual  radptrents  or 
applicants  for  assistance  or  giving  listi  of 
such  recipients  or  applleanta."] 

When  the  amendments  to  seetlona  93,  tSa, 
and  93b  became  effective,  the  Indiana  State 
plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent clilldren.  and  aid  to  the  blind  were 
amended  accordingly.  This  compels  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  to  decide 
whether  these  plans  as  bo  amended  must  be 
disapproved  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
say  that  a  State  plan  "must  •  •  •  effec- 
tive July  1,  1941,  provide  safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information 
concerning  applicants  and  recipients  to  pur- 
poses directly  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration" of  the  three  several  jntigrams. 

The  amendments  to  sections  93.  93a.  and 
93b  compIeteljF  wiped,  out  all.  provisions  in 
the  previously  exiattng  statetH  which  re- 
quired that  the  records  concerning  appli- 
canu  and  rcdi^entB  at  asrtatuaca  taa  kept 
confidential.  These  ameniluieute  do  not 
Irave  a  vestige  of  a  safeguard  which  woukt 
restrict  the  diaclosure  of  lni!onnation  con- 
cerning applicants  and  recipienta.  Indeed, 
the  amendment!  categorically  declare  that 
quarterly  reports  of  county  welfare  boards 
to  county  auditors  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  recipients,  together  with  th* 
amount  paid  each,  are  to  be  public  records 
and  open  to  public  inspection.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  Indiana 'ii  State  plans 
for  public  assistance,  when  so  amended,  be 
deemed  to  conform  to  tie  requirement  of 
the    Social    Secuilty    Aci    iliat    such    pUna 
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of  taf  cmM- 

■ppttranU  and  rvdpitBta  to 

saaetMl  vtth  th*  ad- 
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thU 


ttm  vm  a  taioemMtiloa 

to  tlM  SUM  purpo—     B«r«. 

Q(  tb«  HMtUnA  plsBa.  as  uB«Bd«d. 

vtth  rMwal  law  li  not  ao  elaar 

ttoff  aaraanilail  lUtutaa  60  prorlda 

ror  mlBuaa  of  aoch  tn<or> 

_  qoHtloa  ta  thua  ralaad  aa  to 

r  not  tba  crimUial  panaltlaa  now 

la  tiM  T»hT<»*»^  atatuta  can  ba  ra- 

•cainst  tba  mlsuaa  at 


Ot^fimOf,  ttM  word  "lafaraard"  vaa  Tved 
to  •■■tntri  a  body  of  aotdtera  dcuuedto 
protart  a  paitlealar  paraon  or  picca  of  prep- 
are. R  waa  aooathlac  qmta  apart  from  and 
la  1r*^^*►*'-'  to  tba  ertailaal  ptnUatmient  that 
r«KAt  from  aaaault  on  tba  p««aa  or 
tha  propwty.  Tha  Utea  wm 
tHat  ariMlHtnt  waa  aat  up  that  would  pra- 
vaat  a  pwUeatar  raavlt  from  happanlnf. 
iratMHf  Itew  Intamatloaal  Dietlonary  (Sd 
ad.)  daAMB  tha  tana  "aafacuard"  aa  "3.  A 
of  pravmtlnc  anaa  undeatrabla  oot- 


wm 


•  atatata  faqutoaa  Biaehln«r7  to  ba 

n  maana  that  tharc  moat  b« 

pbltfeal  attachaaaat  or  atrwture  that 

eoBtact  with  moTtnc  or  other 

parta  of  tha  machtna.    It  would. 

that  tha  Indian  Btata  plans 

aa  atrtT"**^  by  diaptar  831, 

ba  approrad  bacauaa  auch  plana 

proTlda   nfaffuardB   which   raatrlct 

of  tafonaatJoB  eoueanilaf  applicants 

to  tha  purpoaaa  apr<^ed  in 

Sacurtty  Act.    Wbathar  or  not  in 

it  Biay  ba  impoatlde  to  do 

to  prarant  mlauaa  of  Infor- 

l^ovMa    criminal    penaltlaa 

that  naad  not  ba  daelded  at 

Oartalnly,  in  thla  eaaa.  the  Indl- 

plana,  aa  amiT'ltd  by  chapter 

ba  bald  to  eontala  tha   tafe- 

of  information  that 

by  tha  FMaral  law.     I  muit 

that  tha  Indiana  Stata  plana 

aid  to  dependent  ehll- 

aad  aM  to  tha  blind,  aa  amended  by 

tSl,  Indiana  lawa.  19S1,  do  not  eon- 

uilrtiaia   that  are   requlrad   by   the 

law  and  nimafiiwntlj  cannot  be  ap- 
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Finding  of  fuet 

L  Iba  Social  Sacwlty  Act  («  V.  B.  C, 

•M.  atl  at  aaq.)  taata  In  tha  fMaral  flacurtty 

%tor  an  fuaetlona  racardlng  tha  ap- 

■tata  phina  and  ochar  aapaeta  of 

itlOB  of  tttlaa  I.  XV.  and  X  at 

Caewlty  Act.    Tha  Podaral  Sacu- 

iMf  AdtailBlMrstor  baa  dakgatad  to  tha  Oom- 

floelal    Saetrtty    Authority. 

I,  to  appcofa  Btata  plana 

to  Mate  plaaa.    Aa  Com- 

Saeurtty  and  tha  Bo- 

vMeh  la  under 

autlMrtty.  aaaoac  other 


for 

to  daiiamlanl  ehll- 

to  tko  Mbad  approaad  under 

Z.  taapaettvalf.  of  the  Social 

•lata   plana   tor   thaae   i»o 

\  ibtBVtfatad  and  at^outtad  by  the  Stata 


afancy  ware  by  their  terma  founded  upon  the 
Indiana  Welfare  Act  of  IBM  (ch  3  IndUna 
Aeu  of  1996.  tpecUI  •eaalon)  and  baTe  been 
amandad  from  time  to  time  to  refiect  certain 
amcndmenU  of  tbe  Indiana  lUtutea  and 
other  changea.  Tbeee  State  plans  were  Inl- 
tlaUy  approTed  on  April  7.  IWfl.  with  Federal 
grants  commencing  aa  of  Aprtl  1.  1936.  and 
IMeral  grmnU  have  been  made  to  nicb  State 
with  reapect  to  ita  approved  plans  contlnu- 
oualy  atnce  that  time.  Tbe  Indiana  State 
agency  auperrtalng  the  administration  of 
fXKh  plana  U  the  department  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

S.  Tha  Social  Security  Art  waa  amended 
to  1B3«  to  require  that  effective  July  1.  1941. 
State  plans  for  old-age  aaslstance.  aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind 
••proTide  safeguardB  which  reetrlct  the  use 
or  dlscloaure  of  Information  concerning  ap- 
plicants and  recipients  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of"  old- 
age  aaalatance,  sld  to  dependent  children, 
and  aid  to  the  blind.  Sections  2  ( a  1  ( 8 ) 
403  (a)  (8).  and  1002  (a)  (9)  of  the  Socla. 
Security  Act. 

4.  SutMequent  to  1939.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  and  its  succeasor.  the  Commls- 
aloner  for  Social  Security,  advised  the  State 
acanclea  administering  p'ubllc  asalstance  of 
tha  nature  of  the  requirements  cited  In  the 
preceding  paragraph,  particularly  in  releases 
aent  by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Social 
Security  Boa.-d  to  such  State  agencies  on 
NoTcmber  15.  1940.  and  May  7,  1941,  and  in 
the  Handbook  of  Public  Assistance  Admin- 
istration of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance. 
part  IV-7000. 

5.  Part  IV-7000  of  the  Handbook  cf  Pub- 
lic Assistance  Administration  was  distributed 
to  the  State  agencies  administering  pubUc- 
aaalatance  programs  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  an  atuchment  to  State  Letter 
No.  61,  dated  January  7,  1946. 

6.  Section  93  of  the  Indiana  Welfare  Act 
prior  to  1941  contained  provisions  for  the 
protection  oX  some  assistance  Information 
but  did  not  contain  safeguards  with  respect 
to  application  for  assistance  awards,  m'xllfl- 
cations,  and  revocation  of  awards.  In  1941 
tha  T"4<'*"a^  Legislature  amended  section  93 
and  added  sections  93a  and  93b.  which  pro- 
Tided  for  the  protection  cf  all  public-assist- 
ance records  and  made  the  misuse  of  assist- 
ance  Information  a  mlademeanor.  (Ch  179, 
MC.  8,  Indiana  Acta  of  1941.)  The  1941 
amendment  provided  the  State  with  a  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  for  meeting  the  re- 
quirement cited  in  juu-agraph  3.  supra.  This 
law  was  amended  In  1943  and  1945.  In  re- 
spects not  material  here. 

7.  Senate  bill  88  waa  introduced  In  the 
IBSl  session  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  to 
amend  the  legislation  cited  above,  and  ver- 
sions of  this  bill  were  transmitted  to  the 
Commlaaioner  for  Social  Security  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Indiana  Department  cf 
Public  Welfare  on  February  8.  1951.  and 
March  1,  1951.  with  requests  for  comments 
regarding  conformance  cr  nonconformanre 
with  the  mandatory  requirements  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  described  in  paragraph  ^. 
supra,  and  the  administrator  of  the  Indiana 
Department  of  Welfare  waa  notified  by  a 
telegram  dated  February  13.  1951  slgiied  by 
tha  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, and  a  telegram  dated  March  2.  1951. 
signed  by  the  Commisaloner  for  Social  Se- 
curity that  senate  bUl  96  did  not  conform 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

g.  The  Oovemor  of  Indiana  vetoed  the 
Taralon  of  senate  bill  86  anally  enacted  and 
to  bia  veto  message,  dated  Uitrch  5.  1951, 
infonaad  the  aenate  that  reliable  informd- 
tlon  from  tha  highest  Federal  sources  and 
tba  adTlca  of  competent  legal  counsel  lead 
tahn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  did  not 
eoafona  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
atatuta  and  that  It  appeared  to  him  th»t 
tha  Federal  Oorernmeet  would  have  no 
option  but  to  discontinue  grants  to  Indiana 

B  Senate  enrolled  bill  86  was  enacted  by 
the  legislature  over  the  vetc  of  the  Oo\err.  r 


and  became  chapter  821  of  Indiana  laws  of 
1951,  to  become  operative  tipon  publication 
and  promulgation. 

10.  Chapter  821  waa  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  Social  Security  by  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  as  an  amendment  to  the  Indiana 
plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

11.  In  the  letter  from  the  administrator 
of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
dated  April  17,  1961,  which  submitted  chap- 
ter 321.  a  request  was  made  for  a  hearing 
regarding  the  conformity  of  the  Indiana 
plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent 
children,  and  aid  to  the  blind  as  amended 
by  such  chapter,  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Pursuant  to  such 
request  the  Federal  Security  AdmlnLstrator 
on  April  25,  1951,  notified  the  administrator 
of  the  Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
that  such  hearing  wnuld  be  held  on  May  15. 
1951.  at  his  office  In  Washington.  D.  C.  Such 
hearing  was  held  on  that  date  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  other  representatives 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  in  attendance,  as 
shown  by  the  transcript  of  proceedings. 

12.  Chapter  321.  Indiana  Acts  of  1951. 
amends  section  93  of  the  Indiana  Welfare 
Act  and  as  a  result  of  such  amendment  de- 
letes the  following  provlalon  from  that  sec- 
tion: 

"AH  records  concerning  any  applicant  or 
recipient  of  assistance  contemplated  in  part 
3  of  this  act  I  part  3  Includes  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  Pld  to 
the  blind]  shall  be  confidential  and  the  use 
or  disclosure  thereof  shall  be  restricted  to 
purposes  of  administration  of  assistance  un- 
der thla  act     •     •     •"; 

and.  among  other  things,  requires  that  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  each  quarter  with  certain 
county  officials,  including  the  county  audi- 
tors, showing  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
recipients  receiving  payments  under  part  3 
of  the  Indiana  Welfare  Act.  together  with  the 
amounts  paid  to  each  during  the  preceding 
quarter.  The  attorney  general  of  Indiana, 
however,  has  expressed  the  view  that  their 
requirement  of  reporting  la  Inapplicable  to 
the  program  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Reports  are  required  to  be  bound  by  the 
county  auditor  In  a  separate  book  •■  •  •  • 
which  said  book  and  all  reports  contained 
therein  shall  be  and  the  same  hereby  are 
declared  to  be  public  records  and  ahall  be 
open  to  public  Inspection  at  lOl  times  during 
the  regular  office  hours  of  said  county 
auditor." 

13  In  addition,  chapter  331,  Indiana  Acts 
of  1951,  amends  section  93a  and  93b  of  the 
Indiana  Welfare  Act  as  indicated  in  the 
following  quotatioq  (materia;  added  by  ch. 
321  Is  Italiciaed  and  that  deleted  is  shown 
hi  black  brackets): 

"Sec.  93a.  Misuse  of  public  assistance 
Information :  Except  as  provided  in  this 
sectiont,  cmt  for  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  admlnlrtration  of  this  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  department  of  public  wellare.J  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  body, 
association,  firm,  corporation,  or  other  agency 
to  solicit,  diacloce,  receive,  make  use  of, 
or  to  authorize,  knowingly  {Wrmlt,  partic- 
ipate In.  or  acquiesce  in  the  use  of,  any  lists 
or  names  [of.  or  any  Information  concerning 
persons  applying  for  or  receiving  public  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
welfare  act  directly  or  Indirectly  derived 
from  the  records,  papers,  files,  or  oommunica- 
tiona  of  the  State  or  county  or  subdivisions, 
agencies  or  offices  thereof  or  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  performance  of  official 
duties  other  than  as  provided  in  this  act.J 
for  commtrdal  or  political  purposes  of  any 
Tuiture.  or  for  any  purpose  not  directly  con- 
nected  leith  tftt  administration  of  public 
assistance. 

Src  93b.  Penalty:  Any  person,  body. 
a."«stx-laiuxn.  corporation,  fj-ra.  or  other  agency 
who  shall  wiUiuUy  or  knowingly,  violate  any 
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protrMoa  ot  thla  aet  shall  be  gtiilty  of  a 
mladUDaanar  and  tQMm  conTleCkm  ahall  ba 
punlahed  by  a  ftna  cf  not  laaa  than  twanty- 
flve  [(tSS)]  dotlaia  nor  mora  than  on« 
thotiaand  [($ljOOO)J  doDara.  to  which  may 
be  added  Impriaonment  to  tha  county  fail 
tax  any  determinate  period  not  to  taeuad 
sixty  C(dO)l  days.  U  the  TloUtkm  la  by  other 
than  an  todlvldual.  the  tiaprtaonmsnt  may 
be  adjuatad  agalnat  any  oOeer,  ag«t. 
employee,  aerrant.  or  other  pcraon  of  tba 
■aeoclatlon.  eorporatkn.  Una,  or  other  agency 
who  committed  or  participated  to  su^ 
violation  and  la  found  guilty  thowof. 

r'ProtTided.  That  nothing  to  thla  act  ahall 
be  construed  to  prevent  a  grand  jury  or 
prosecuting  attorney  from  securing  by  sub- 
pena  such  records  or  Information  aa  may 
be  neceaaary  to  the  toveatlgation  or  ).roae- 
cution  of  any  erimtoal  charge.  All  financial 
and  adminlatrative  reoorda  ahall  be  subject 
to  inspection  and  auttt  and  may  be  utUlaed 
ta  determlnltig  the  sufficiency  of  approprte- 
tions  or  tax  levies.  By  financial  and  admto- 
Istrative  records  shall  be  meant  any  records 
tttilized  in  the  operation  of  the  department 
except  thoae  contataing  or  showing  infor- 
mation concerning  todlvidtial  recipients  or 
applicants  for  aaalatance  or  glvtog  Iteta  of 
such  recipients  or  appllcants.T 

14.  On  May  10,  1951.  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Indiana  distributed  legis- 
lative DPW  Digest  No.  26  to  county  depart- 
ments of  Public  Welfare  and  county  audi- 
tors and  submitted  It  as  an  amandment  to 
the  Indiana  plaiu  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the 
blind.  This  bulletin  transmitted  a  copy  of 
chapter  331  and  explained  the  criminal  pro- 
visions regarding  the  misuse  of  lists.  With 
respect  to  who  may  inspect  such  lists  in  the 
county  auditor's  oOice.  it  sUtea  on  pages  2 
and  4: 

"The  second  paragraph  provides  that  the 
quarterly  report  ao  filed  with  the  covmty 
auditor  shall  be  aecurely  bound  by  him  to 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
the  book  and  all  reports  contained  therein 
are  declared  to  be  public  reccrda  and  open 
to  public  inspection  to  the  oOce  (tf  the 
county  auditor. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  quarterly 
reports  as  filed  with  public  officials  other 
than  the  coimty  auditor,  are  not  declared  to 
be  public  records  which  are  open  to  public 
inspection." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  law  requires  that  the  county  auditor 
surround  the  special  book  with  the  same 
safeguards  that  surround  the  book  contain- 
ing the  record  of  old-age  assistance  liens 
to  the  county  recorder's  office,  and  not  au- 
thorise, knowingly  permit,  participate  to.  or 
acquiesce  In  the  use  of.  any  list  or  names  for 
commercial  ex  political  purposes  of  any  na- 
ture, or  for  any  purpose  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  public 
assistance." 

CONCLUSIONS  or  LAW 

1.  Section  1  Of  title  I  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  as  amended,  authorizes  appro- 
priations "For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  furnish  financial  assistance,  as  far 
as  practicable  under  the  conditions  to  such 
State,  to  aged  needy  individuals.  •  •  • 
The  sums  made  available  under  this  section 
shall  be  used  for  nmking  payments  to  States 
whlcu  have  submitted,  and  had  approved 
by  the  Federal  Secur.ty  Administrator,  State 
plans  for  old-age  assistance."  Section  2(a) 
of  said  title  provides  to  ptart  that  "A  State 
plan  for  old-age  assistance  must  •  •  • 
(8)  effective  July  1.  1941,  provide  safeguards 
which  restrict  the  use  or  dlsciotiure  of  infor- 
mation concemlug  applicants  and  recipients 
to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  old-age  asalstance.- 

1   Section  401  of  tlUe  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Aet.  as  ameiMlcd,  authorina  appro- 
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priatlana  "For  tba  ptarpoaa  at  enabling  each 
State  to  tonOati  flnuictal  aartatanea.  aa  far 
as  praeUeabla  onder  tbe  candltlona  to  vuoh 
fiUta,  to  aaady  dapendant  chtldrm.  •  •  • 
Tha  aoBM  mada  avatlabla  imder  thla  seetlan 
shall  ba  iiaed  for  maklny  paymanta  to  Statea 
which  taava  sotaatttad.  and  had  approved  by 
tha  Adiatnlatrator.  Stata  plana  for  aid  to 
depandcnt  diUdren."  Sectkm  4C3  (a)  ot 
aald  tltla  provldea  to  part  that  "A  State  plan 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  must  •  •  • 
(8)  provide  aafegoanii  wMA  raatrlct  tbe 
uaa  or  dlacloauxc  of  Informatkm  ooneemtog 
appllcattta  and  reclplenta  to  pi&poaea  directly 
conaacted  with  the  admtnlatratlon  of  aid  to 
dependent  cfaUdren." 

3.  Seetica  1001  of  title  X  of  the  Social 
Sectulty  Act.  aa  amended,  authori^  ap- 
propriations "For  the  purpoae  cS  enabling 
each  State  to  famish  financial  asatetance, 
aa  far  aa  practloiUe.  under  the  oonditl<ms 
to  such  State,  to  needy  tndlTldtials  who  are 
blind.  •  •  •  The  sums  made  available 
under  thla  aection  shall  be  uaed  for  maktog 
payments  to  States  which  have  submitted, 
and  had  approved  by  the  Administrator, 
State  plans  for  aid  to  the  bUi-d."  Section 
1003  (a)  of  said  title  provides  to  part  that 
"A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  bltad  must 
•••(•)  provide  safeguards  which  re- 
strict the  uae  or  diaeloeure  of  information 
concerning  applicanta  and  reclplenta  to  pur- 
poaea  directly  ctmneeted  with  the  adminis- 
tratkm  of  aid  to  the  blind." 

4.  Chapter  S21  of  the  Indiana  Acts  of  1S61 
amends  the  exlsttog  Indiana  State  plans  for 
old-age  aaai stance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  aid  to  tbe  bltod.  and  this  makea 
it  neceaaary  f<»-  the  Federal  Security  Admto- 
Istrator  to  examtoe  the  amended  plans  to 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  con- 
form to  tbe  requirements  of  the  Social  Secu. 
rlty  Act  for  plan  approval. 

6.  The  todlana  State  plan  fcR'  old-age  aa- 
slstanee  as  amended,  by  chapter  321  of  the 
Indiana  AcU  of  1951.  proTides  no  safeguard 
which  restricts  the  uae  or  disclosure  of  infor. 
matlon  ecHKeming  applicants  and  recipients 
to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  old-age  aaalatance.  and  svich 
plan,  therefore,  cannot  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Security  Adminlatratar. 

6.  Tbe  Indiana  State  plan  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  as  amended  by  chapter  321 
of  the  Indiana  AcU  of  1951,  provides  no  safe- 
guard which  restricts  the  use  or  disclosure  of 
Information  concemtog  applicants  and  re- 
cipients to  purposes  directly  connected  with 
the  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  such  plan,  therefore,  cannot  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Security  Admto- 
istrator. 

7.  Tbe  Indiana  State  plan  lor  aid  to  the 
bltod.  as  amended  by  chapter  321  of  the 
Indiana  Acts  of  1951.  provides  no  safeguard 
which  restricts  the  use  or  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation concerning  applicants  and  recipients 
to  purposes  directly  connected  with  the  ad- 
mtoistratlon  of  aid  to  tbe  blind,  and  such 
plan,  therefore,  cannot  be  approved  by  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator. 

OSCAI  R.  EwtNC 

Federal  Secuntf  Admintstrator. 
Jrar  31.  1951. 


Bbw  far  Blaw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBIACK 

or  MASsacBcrsms 
Dl  IBX  BOi;^  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVEB 

Thursday.  Auffust  2.  1951 

Mr.  McCXffiMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


RacoM,  I  Include  the  toSkmbm  edtlortel 
from  tbe  New  York  Times  of  Augart  1, 
1961: 

Blow  voaBurw 

Wbaa  It  rrmam  to  tba  CoBuaunlat  rcgtoaaa 
at  Caseboatovabla  and  Boagary  avary  Aaisrl- 
can  haa  a  right  to  ba  vtadlettva  tbaaa  daya. 
We  should  aU  faal  a  gknr  at  aattafaodoa  at 
tha  way  tba  White  Houaa  and  8Ut«  Dqiart- 
ment  are  hltUag  oat  against  tbe  men  and 
admtolatrationa  reapontfble  for  such  recent 
crtaMa  aa  the  tmprtoonmmt  of  Aaaoctated 
Presa  Oorreapoadent  Winiam  <^tla  to  Pragua 
and  tbe  daportatloa  of  thooaanda  of  Inno- 
cent middto-claai  peopie  from  Badapaat.  In 
quick  sucreaaton  we  have  had  the  Truman 
statament  lart  Friday  denoimctog  Hungary 
for  the  deportatloas.  the  aaofva  to  withdraw 
tariff  eooceaalona  from  Cweboalovalcia  and 
other  tron-curtato  eountrtea.  and  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  by  Seeiwtary  Acheaon 
that  tba  United  SUtca  la  noting  "the  Identity 
at  Indlvldua]  Hungarian  cOdals.  Including 
tbe  htglwat  aatborltlaa.*'  who  have  any  ra- 
sponalbillty  for  tbe  depot  tatloaa. 

Oa«*s  only  regret  la  that  tt  la  topnaslWa 
to  hurt  the  men  reapon.'dble  to  nore  aflac- 
tlve  faahlon.  The  action  on  the  Cbecboalo- 
vak  tariff  conceaakms  la  typical.  It  win  htnt 
the  Prague  regime  aonrwbat  becauae  tbay 
need  dollars  and  tbey  have  been  aalllng  gooda 
to  tbe  United  Stataa  at  an  aimual  rata  at 
more  than  taOJOOOJOOO  thla  year.  At  tba 
same  time  Caachoaiovakla  baa  for  aewsral 
years  been  totagrattog  bar  eoonomy  wlUi  the 
soviet  bloc,  ao  there  la  not  a  wide  sccqpe  for 
Inflicting  dainag«.  Bacauae  of  Caechoslo- 
vakla's  and  Hungary^  hlatorlcal.  traditional. 
and  cultural  links  with  the  West  they  have 
been  forced  by  M oaeow  to  be  eapecially  rough 
and  tough  with  Americans,  and  now  as  a  con- 
sequeooe  we  have  been  foroad  toto  stronger 
countermeasures.  80  the  iron  curtato  per- 
petuates Itself,  which  to  a  sense  Is  what 
Moacow  wanta.  However,  there  la  no  choice, 
and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  take 
the  toaults  lying  down  cr  ignore  what  ia 
happening  to  men  and  women  behind  the 
iron  curtato  who  are  being  persecuted  be- 
cause they  are  on  our  side. 

Tbe  Truman  and  Acheaon  statementa  win 
give  heart  to  thoae  to  the  satellite  countries 
who  are  suffering  from  these  measures  by 
malEtog  them  realiae  that  the  United  States 
Is  concerned  and  ia  doing  its  be»t  to  help 
them.  Our  recent  moves  are  in  the  right 
tradition  of  the  American  defense  of  liberty 
and  human  rights  and  they  are  fitting  poli- 
cies for  a  great  power. 


Bender  Ckaneages  Dfeaais  m  Cml- 
Rifhts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OSIO 

IN  THl  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESErTATIVBS 

ThuTsdav,  Auffust  2.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  3  yf«rs 
ago  the  Democratic  Party  adopted  a 
platform  in  its  national  convention  call- 
ing (or  a  continiued  battle  to  establish 
civil  rights. 
In  these  words,  they  toU  tbe  people: 
The  Democratic  Party  commits  itself  to 
eonttotdng  ita  cfTorts  to  eradicate  all  racial, 
religious,  and  economic  discrimination. 


The  President  made  cne  of  his 
vlgtntnis  campaign  argtmients  upon  the 
basis  of  this  pledge.  Be  was  hailed  as  a 
champion  of  all  minority  groups  because 
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be  rMoed  the  dispteMure  of  the  Dixie- 
erftta. 
Wbftt  hM  happened  since  the  elecUoos 

of  ita? 

Wt  hftT*  had  a  fev  vords  of  Up  serv- 
ice to  theee  kleala.  but  there  has  noi  been 
a  fliwle  effactlTe  roice  raised  on  this 
cnttre  subject  from  the  White  Hotise 
down  to  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
both  th«  Home  and  the  Senate. 

Thto  Is  another   IxuAanoe   In   which 
and  solemn  assurances  hsive 
Ignored  by  the  admin- 
it  has  won  votes  on  ttie 

^ of  those  piomlsw.     It  Is  the 

'blatant  and  Irresponsible  kind  of 
pomieal  hypocrisy. 

I  dialknge  the  President  and  his  %A- 
trters  to  take  the  initiative  In  carryUig 
oofc  the  ptodges  they  made:  the  right  sf 
fuU  and  equal  political  participation 
throuKh  the  elimlaatlon  of  poll  taxes; 
the  richt  to  equal  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment through  the  enactment  of  fair 
caqrioyraent  practices  measures;  iitie 
right  of  security  of  person  through  anu- 
lynchlog  legislation;  and  the  right  of 
equal  treatment  in  the  senrice  and  de- 
feoM  of  our  Nation  through  regulations 
in  an  branches  of  our  Military  Estib- 
IMHnMl  aahlcTlng  thia  ubjettivt. 

Ltt  oi  put  all  the  cards  on  the  table 
and  sea  which  political  party  in  America 
truly  iQx  civil  r^ts. 


PiicM  tHi4cr  New  Caairab  Act 


BZTSNSXON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  ICEFAUVER 

V  TBI  miATS  OP  TBI  UMmD  STAIi^S 

T%«rsdair.  il»<irasf  2.  195i 

Mr.  XSPAUVKR  Mr.  President.  I 
aik  uaantanoas  consent  that  there  be 
prtatad  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoiis 
a  v«r7  fine  article  written  by  our  col- 
iMfue.  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  MooDT],  entitled  "Upward 
Price  Trend  Seen  Under  New  Controls 
Aet* 

TlMra  being  no  objectlfm.  the  arucle 
was  wdwed  to  be  jHlnted  in  the  Ricois. 
asfOOowt: 

Tfesm  8mr  Umat  Nrw  Cow- 
er— Ban^  Thaji  McTHDio.   Sats 
BoT    VKTtam    VKWixxwm.    Buck 


(By  Ikjm.  Uoomr.  Uatt«d  St«tM  8eiuitcir 
from  Michigan) 

WiMiwiiiiii  JiUy  SO.oTm  finAl  On't  of 
llM  new  ItattaiiaJ  ProdueOoo  Act.  •pprored 
toy  tlM  Bnwt*  Prtday  snd  up  for  Bx>um 
setloB  today,  is  better  tliaa  nothing,  but 
faUi  far  stoovt  at  vtaat  tb«  ABaariean  pisopU 
have  a  rtglit  to  aspect  fVam  tbatr  Oongrtaa. 

It  Btwri  ttaa  patb  tor  prtea  tnerMMt  all 
alaag  tfea  Una.  This  t»  tba  oAdal  report  ba- 
tBf  pcipafsd  tor  Praddant  Traaaan  t]t  hU 
tap  aiaMBaatlOB  i  amis  is,  Brte  Johnaton  aad 

B  wOl  prntaXt.  tat  wnunpla.  aa  tnerMM  in 
iulnrwiMls  prleai  of  aa  sacb  aa  11  paiaant. 
Tbia  li  tha  prattelaary  aettiaata  of  tb«  om 


tfea  gataa  wlda  to  aa  uaaoiitrttf- 

of  BMat  prtow  la  tba  awtan  mars' 
ftrtaaOy  Impovtbla.    Tbla  ittvatutc 


ta  to  b«d  th*t  the  c.»isirtn«r.  of  the  S'r.iite 
conIer«e«.  Senator  Matbank  (I>m<.cra'l. 
Soutb  Carolina,  who  fought  through  sf-s- 
slona  with  the  House  for  h  stronufr  bi:l. 
fXlana  to  Introduce  a  new.  separate  bill  f<  r 
Uc«nalng   and  qinitaa  for   slauiihterers 

The  Senate  had  to  swallow  the  conference 
Teraion  because  the  alternative  would  be  ex- 
ptrailon  oT  the  pre.sent  law  on  Tuesday  nigh'. 
and  coUapee  of  the  entire  system  of  matpri.il 
allocation  and  direct  and  indlrert  controls 
on  which  our  military  mobilization  is  ba.serl. 

This  could  flood  OPS  with  so  mar.y  mdl- 
▼Idual  applications  for  adjustment  DiSalN- 
anticipates,  that  the  ajfency  would  hiid  it 
aimont  Impoaslble  to  handle  them. 

BUILT-IN    INTLAVION 

It  contains  a  proflt-marv;ln  provision  which 
amounU  to  automatic  built-in  intlatiriu  If 
a  company's  costs  have  doubled  sluce  Korea. 
It  can  price  its  goods  so  as  to  double  its 
proflu  and  DlSalie  cannot  interfere  This 
U  contained  In  the  provuiion  which  freezes 
not  riolKir  profits,  but  percentage  profits,  into 
the  law.  An  item  costing  »100  with  a  10- 
percent  margin  yields  «10  profit  If  ct).sts 
rla«  to  saoo.  the  same  10-percent  margin. 
now  protected,  yields  $20 

The  first  10-percent  roll-back  '>:  beef 
prices  wa*  saved.  The  two  additional  pr  )- 
Ject«c!  roU-bacfcs  are  outlawed. 

The  key  of  the  dlfUcuIty  in  the  i.ew  law 
Is  the  provision  regulating  price  ad  just  inputs 
from  present  ceiling  levels,  both  roll-ba  ic 
and  roU-fcrward.  The  ostensible  objoctue 
of  this  clause  is  constructive  .\s  described 
by  the  committee: 

'ITila  roll-back  amendment  will  permit 
the  administration  to  roll  back  the  price  of 
ali  gougers  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  le'.e!  but 
will  protect  the  fair  and  rea.sonable  proht  of 
thoae  who  have  merely  added  to  their  pre- 
war price  the  necessary  and  ui^avoulible 
coats  of  doing  business  which  they  have  since 
Incurred." 

ALLOWS    SOLL-BACK 

The  provision  would  permit  roU-back  of 
prices  to  pre-Korean  levels,  with  all  costs  of 
all  kinds  added,  except  those  found  by  the 
President  to  ije  excessive 

This  is  the  general  structure  of  the  John- 
ston formula  followed  by  stabilization  au- 
thcMiUea.  So  far  as  It  goes.  It  hits  profiteers 
ti-ho  marked  up  their  profits  after  Korea 
without  relation  to  increases  of  costs  FYom 
this  sundpolnt  it  Is  an  improvement  over 
eitber  the  Senate  or  the  House  bill,  but  by 
providing  that  each  firm  must  be  prcxressed 
•eparately.  It  threatens  the  foundation  of 
workable  pricing. 

The  ameniment  submitted  by  Senator 
CArxHAKT.  Republican,  of  Indiana.  speciSes 
that  cosu  for  "material,  indirect  and  direct, 
lAbor.  factory,  selling,  advertising,  ofBce.  and 
all  other  production,  distribution,  transfxr- 
tation.  and  administration  costs  except  such 
aa  the  President  may  determine  to  be  un- 
reasonable and  excessive"  must  be  included 
In  each  price. 

OPS  executives  anticipate  three  to  four 
million  separate  applications  for  price-in- 
creases as  quite  possible  under  these  provl- 
Btons.  They  report  that  there  are  3,000.000 
compaDtet  handling  soft  go<xls.  l,250,0O<.)  la 
the  service  trades,  3.000,000  dealing  directly 
with  consumers  One  Arm.  Du  Poiu  is  re- 
ported to  market  300,000  different  pioducts. 

CAW'T  MVXLD  fLANTS 

The  bill  falls  short  of  the  public  Inters-ot 
also  by  errors  of  omission  It  prnldes  wo 
authority  for  governmental  construction  of 
war  planU  during  the  emergency  though  VI 
percent  of  ail  war  plants  built  m  World  Wi»r 
n  were  financed  in  that  way  It  thus  lea. es 
ttaa  OoTernment  neiplees  If  private  hrnis 
are  reluctant  to  proceed 

Dtaplte  the«e  and  other  faults,  however. 
tba  bill  renews  basic  powers  tndispeniiable 
to  the  war  effort.  If  the  President  should 
veto  it.  a.nd  call  on  Congress  to  do   better. 


there  would  ensue  a  period  of  confusion  dur- 
mt;  which  he  would  lack  powers  to  grant  prl- 
rritles  and  allocate  scarce  materials,  to  con- 
demn prnp)ertle8.  to  control  rents,  and  to 
enuu  some  very  limited  subsidies  to  stlmu- 
la'e  the  production  of  raw.  nonproressed. 
noiiHtirlcultural  Itenxs, 

Sonat or  Sparkman,  Democrat,  of  Alabama, 
,  tie  of  the  Senate  manageru  and  ciialrman 
o:  the  Small  Bvistness  Committee,  ,;nt 
through  his  Smaller  Defense  Plants  Corpora- 
te m.  with  special  powers  to  help  small  busl- 
i.e.-s  Ret'Ulatlon  W,  limiting  credit  on  con- 
.s;;mer  purchases,  was  relaxed,  with  the  cur- 
rent Imitation  of  a  maximum  15  months  in 
which  to  pay  moved  to  18. 

This  applies  chiefly  to  automobiles,  re- 
garded as  essential  defense  transpirtpclon. 
Hi  view  of  the  policy  of  dispersing  defense 
plant.s.  Rental  increases  will  be  held  to 
20  percent,  including  those  granted  since 
the  war  The  provision  which  would  have 
all'  wed  hx'al  communities  to  veto  rental  con- 
trol;; 111  defense  housing  areas  was  wiped  out. 

One  Sei;ator,  a  veteran  of  the  coi.ference, 
d..'>cnhed  it  as  "the  best  of  two  bid  bills. 
Top  administrators,  faced  wnth  the  task  of 
checking  uitlation  with  the  leaky  dike  it 
pr  vides,  take  a  much  dimmer  view  So,  It 
is  a  good  long-run  bet,  will  the  consuming 
public 
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Soutlieni  Voters  Caa  Save  Free<)offl  ■ 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR]« 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOtTTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTEE   STATES 

Thursday.  August  2,  1951 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
ceiU  address  to  the  American  Pli.nt  Pood 
Council  at  its  annual  conventio  i  in  Hot 
Springs.  Va.  I  suggested  .hat  i:  private 
enterprise,  individual  initiative,  and  the 
constitutional  rights  of  States  and  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  preserved  in  tlis  coun- 
tr>',  the  voters  of  our  12  Southern  States 
mu.st  assume  their  full  share  of  the  Tro- 
jan efforts  which  will  be  require  1  to  keep 
America  free.  It  may  well  be  i  rue  that 
Republican  voters  in  the  Nor.h  alone 
will  not  be  able  to  turn  back  tl  e  trends 
toward  socialism  or  to  muster  he  votes 
to  offset  the  seductive  lures  of  the  wel- 
fare state  and  those  who  wculd  give 
America  away  a  billion  dollars  a ,  a  throw 
as  a  tried  and  tested  device  for  winning 
an  election  at  a  time. 

I  have  discussed  this  political  predica- 
ment in  many  Southern  States.  \rlr.  Pres- 
ident, pointing  out  that  excep;  for  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  last  ew  elec- 
tion.s — the  gallant  Dixiecrat  dl^  ersion  of 
1948  excepted — the  entire  Scut)  iland  has 
embraced  the  concept  of  the  superstate 
and  the  all-powerful  Goverrment  by 
throwing  its  entire  electoral  vote  into  the 
camp  of  either  Roosevelt  or  Truman, 
America  would  long  ago  have  voted 
out  of  office  those  who  would  spend-all 
rule-all.  and  direct-all  from  tie  Capital 
City  of  our  land.  Except  for  :ihode  Is- 
land, every  State  in  the  Union  jutside  of 
Dixie  has  in  one  of  the  last  fe\»  elections 
registered  its  opposition  to  tht  welfare- 
state  doctrine  and  the  completr  centrali- 
zation of  all  authority  In  Was^  ington  by 
the  only  means  available  to  Anericans — 


by  ToUng  for  a  Republican  Governor. 
Senator,  or  Representative,  and  in  many 
cafes  voting  Republican  all  the  way 
across  the  boards.  Even  such  States  as 
New  Mexico.  Arizoom.  Nevada,  Okla- 
homa traditionally  Democratic  In  com- 
plexion— have  thus  struck  back  against 
the  forces  of  collectivism. 

However,  the  faithful,  unfaltering, 
steadfast  support  of  Trumanism  and  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  concepts  by  the 
States  of  Dixieland  has  been  sufflcient 
to  elect  and  reelect  those  ^rbo  would  be 
king,  "again  and  again  and  again,"  To- 
day nobody  in  America  is  precisely  sure 
as  to  what  must  be  done  to  undo  the 
damage  this  has  done  to  our  ctmstitu- 
tional  American  concepts  of  dates' 
rights  and  individual  freedoms.  It  is, 
however,  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  Southern  States  hold  the  key 
to  this  situation.  Without  the  concerted 
suppoit  of  the  12  Southern  States, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1952  Truman- 
ism and  its  whole  coterie  of  planners 
and  dreamers  will  be  retired  from  putdic 
office.  Will  the  South  measure  up  to  its 
challenge  in  1952? 

Mr.  President,  that  question  is  one 
which  must  be  answered  by  the  sturdy. 
proud,  independent,  and  patriotic  people 
who  comprise  the  voting  force  of  our 
12  Southern  States.  It  is  my  studied 
opinion  after  many  visits  to  Dixie  that 
the  South  is  one  of  our  great  bastions 
of  human  freedom,  of  private  Initiative, 
and  of  States'  rights.  I  believe  there  is 
a  limit  to  ^iie  Insults  and  the  abuse  which 
the  once-prouci  and  spirited  South  will 
accept  from  the  political  overlords  of  the 
New  Deal  and  Fair  Deal  political  control 
posts.  I  believe  the  spirit,  the  pride,  and 
the  indepeiuience  of  the  South  are  still 
operating  factors  despite  the  records  of 
the  past  few  elections,  in  which  southern 
voters  have  given  servile  obedience  to 
the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  bosses,  whose  or- 
ders I  am  confident  must  have  been  most 
repugnant  to  a  majority  of  the  ^rited 
citizens  of  Dixie. 

I  gather  thte  from  the  reactions  of  the 
many  public  audiences  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed in  nearly  every  Southern  State 
these  past  10  months.  I  believe  that  be- 
cause of  the  courageous  voting  record  of 
many — although  unfortunately  not  all — 
of  the  southern  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives who  sit  in  Congress.  I  feel  sure  of 
that  because  of  what  I  have  read  in  hun- 
dreds of  letters  reaching  me  from  south- 
em  citizens.  I  am  convinced  of  that  be- 
cause of  the  gallant  fight  made  by  the 
Dixiecrats  in  1948  and  their  surprising 
strength  in  winning  39  electoral  votes 
despite  the  fact  that  only  4  States 
of  the  South  were  then  ready  to  recoil 
against  the  whiplash  of  political  mtxiae 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  city  machine 
bosses  and  the  left-wing  pressure  groups 
controlling  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  of  1948. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  all  this  despite 
the  strange  paradox  which  in  the  last 
few  national  electiona  has  found  most  of 
the  South  voting  for  an  administration 
and  a  philosophy  of  government  which 
is  <nimii»ai  not  only  to  the  South,  but  also 
toallAmeriea.  Habit  is  a  retentleea  mas- 
ter, and  It  taken  time  and  courage  and 
leadership  to  break  the  vothig  habits  of 
the  South.    I  feel  confident,  however, 


that  what  started  In  1948  win  gain 
fitroigth  in  1952.  If  those  wIm)  think 
alike  in  America  will  work  together  ami 
vote  together  I  cannot  believe  that  a 
matter  of  semantics  and  a  problem  oi 
labels  is  going  to  compel  the  South  to 
continue  votii«  for  people  and  plat- 
Iforms  repugnant  to  its  citizens  and  de- 
structive of  our  American  way  of  life. 

For  over  a  year,  by  one  method  or 
another.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting meilMxls  and  procedures  by 
which  like-minded  southerners  and 
northerners  might  merge  their  voting 
.strength  to  rescue  America  from  the 
shoals  of  aocialism.  It  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  solve,  but  neither  is  it  im- 
possibie.  I  shall  continue  my  eftarts. 
aided  by  what  support  there  is  available 
from  sources  both  in  the  South  and  in 
the  North.  Precvkjm  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  perish  in  America  t>ecause 
there  are  not  ihose  who  believe  principte 
is  mightier  than  partisanship. 

In  yesterday's  Coit«ks8ionai,  Rkoib. 
on  page  A48S3.  und^  the  heading  "Can 
a  North-South  political  alliance  pre- 
serve America?"  I  inserted  the  staff  In- 
terview which  the  editors  of  United 
States  News  and  World  Report  recently 
did  with  me  on  this  siUiject.  That  in- 
terv^w  is  pabltehed  in  full  in  the  Au- 
gust 3  issue — now  on  the  newsstands — 
of  United  States  News  and  World  Report 
In  concluding  these  remarks  today,  I  am 
asking  leave  to  reprint  at  this  point  an 
article  on  this  subject  I  wrote  for  Col- 
lier's magasiiie.  and  which  was  published 
in  the  July  28  issue  of  that  magazine.  I 
invite  others,  both  in  and  out  of  public 
life,  both  in  the  Noi-th  and  in  the  South, 
to  start  asking  themselves  seriously  and 
statistically  now  the  question.  "What 
must  be  done  in  1952  to  make  certain 
that  the  current  trends  toward  socialism 
and  insolvency  in  America  are  stopped?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

&BOCLO   TBX   OOP    linCB  WITH    TH> 

DlXlKCRATS? 

(By  Hon.  Kjoo.  B.  Muhvt) 
The  Republican  Party  will  win  next  year 
and  its  pbllosophy  remain  a  strong  lorce  in 
America  for  many  years  to  come.  If  It  forma 
an  alliance  with  the  South,  and  develops 
the  alliance  into  a  new  party  with  a  new 
name.  I  believe  this  coalition  ol  voting 
strength  essential  not  only  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  our  two-party  system,  but 
also  for  the  most  effective  flght  possible 
against  communism  in  America.  This  is  not 
a  wUd  siring  by  a  groggy  fighter  hoping  to 
land  a  lucky  ha3miaker.  It  Is  a  reasoned 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  many  years 
In  politics.  Let  me  explain  it  quickly  be- 
fore you  decide  that  my  long;  fight  against 
communism,  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  now 
In  the  Senate,  has  affected  my  balance. 

Esposure  and  prosecution  of  criminal 
Ck^mmimlsts  In  the  United  States  Is  essential, 
but  we  cannot  win  the  great  flight  against 
totalitarian  techniques  by  defensive  warfaia 
alone,  even  if  scores  are  sent  to  Jail,  as  they 
should  be,  and  other  scores  are  fired  from 
Government  Jobs  which  they  never  should 
have  held  In  the  first  place. 

A  fimdamental  tenet  of  the  Communist 
movement  is  to  set  up  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tral government,  with  contrcl  over  religion, 
the  pres*.  transportation,  communication. 
manufacturing,  dlatrlbution.  fanrlng— over 
all  activities.  I  have  visited  nearly  every 
Communist  country  In  the  world,  and  found 


eTerywbere  tbe  sane  pattern — •  sdrong  oen« 
tral  govemment  ran  by  a  few  men  who  tol- 
erate no  oppoKttlon. 

Ctimmunlstx  often  use  non-Cdmrocntsts  to 
set  the  stage  for  a  coup  d'etat  by  concen- 
trating power  in  tbe  banck  of  a  selected 
small  grotip.  Then  tf — as  demanxtratetf  In 
CaBchcKlovakla — It  becoraes  desirable  to  cap- 
ture tbe  country  for  ccmmuntem,  all  that 
Is  teqtUred  Is  to  change  a  few  leading  actora 
on  the  government  stage. 

I  certainly  do  not  say  that  tbe  Democratic 
Party  is  Oommunlst  at  heart  or  In  purpose. 
But  Z  do  say,  and  tbe  record  plainly  supporta 
me  tn  thl«.  that  It  has  for  some  years,  under 
the  New  Deal  and  tbe  Pair  Deal,  moved 
toward  a  sociallaed  Nation  and  concentrated 
power  In  Waablngton.  TbJs  Is  a  move  toward 
■oclaMsm.  and  ■oclallam  is  a  long  step  toward 
commxmlam.  Purity  of  motive  does  not  off- 
set tbe  gztm  fact  tbat  aoclaltem  require*  a 
powerful  central  control  over  human  actlv- 
Itica.  and  sooner  or  later  a  Socialist  nation 
wU!  be  a  pusbover  for  tbe  Commnnlsts,  wbq 
will  have  to  get  control  of  only  a  few  poll- 
ticiana  to  bare  contrtjl  of  tbe  people. 

That's  a  poeatblllty  In  our  own  Unlt«d 
Statea.  It  is  a  posalblUty  I  want  to  make 
blghl;  Improbable,  If  not  entirety  Impossible, 
bj  maintaining  a  balanced  two-party  sys- 
tem, with  tbe  Republican  Party  standing 
foursquare  against  any  and  all  approacbcs  to, 
and  encroachments  by.  communlam.  whether 
the  approaches  be  deliberately  and  mali- 
ciously planned,  or  tbe  result  of  political 
policy  aimed  at  winning  the  next  election 
by  some  giveaway  program  to  appease  a  spe- 
cial Interest  group.  The  challenge  of  social- 
ism and  communism  must  be  met  by  a  deter- 
mined party  of  opposition. 

But  if  the  Republican  Party's  founquare 
staiMl  is  to  be  effective,  we  Republicans  must 
win  tbe  Presidency  once  In  a  while,  along 
with  congressional  majorities.  How  can  we 
do  tbls  so  long  as  we  remain  a  sectional 
party,  excluded  for  practical  electoral -vote 
purposes,  from  U  Southern  States?  That 
handicap  is  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry.  Tbe 
Democrats  have  been  starting  off  with  abnost 
baU  enough  electoral  votes  to  win.  We  have 
got  to  get  support  from  tbe  K^kt  South,  and 
we  can  do  this  only  by  going  to  tbe  South 
for  cooperation,  not  by  telling  tbe  South  to 
come  to  us. 

I  can  talk  about  this.  I  hope,  without  hav- 
ing a  carpetbagger  label  glued  to  me.  My 
State.  South  Dakota,  was  not  In  tbe  War  Be- 
tween tbe  States.  It  was  not  even  a  State 
at  tbe  time  of  that  war.  and  its  few  settlm. 
Inchidlng  my  ancestors,  were  busy  fighting 
Indians,  not  Confederates. 

It  will  be  futUc  for  tbe  BepubUcans  to  try 
again,  as  tbey  have  done  In  tbe  past,  to  out- 
p.Tomlse  tbe  Daaooarsta.  Tbey  are  ezpOTl- 
enced  and  skUled  operators  in  tbe  disfienstng 
of  public  money.  wbUe  we  have  not  bad  a 
chance  to  do  more  than  declare  vwbaily  our 
generosity  with  tbe  people's  money,  and  tbe 
recipient  voters  ol  tbe  NortlMrn  and  Western 
States,  aided  by  tbelr  reluctant  brothers  from 
tbe  South,  believed  tbe  blrd-ln-banci  tbecur 
and  have  tiiroed  us  back  again  and  again 
and  three  more  agfilna. 

We  have  tried,  also,  to  echo  Democratle 
ai^ieals  to  minority  and  preasure  groups,  tnit 
this  baan't  worked  either.  We  have  tried 
Just  atwut  everything  except  an  aUlanoe  wltti 
tbe  Soutb.  I  think  It  l«  time  to  do  thai,  so 
that  we  may  stop  operating  as  a  sectional 
party,  confined  to  three-fourths  of  tbe  States. 
It  is  mighty  difficult  to  win  a  borse  race  wltb 
a  three-legged  horse. 

A  atudy  of  tbe  Congress  over  tbe  past  12 
years,  of  Southern  State  legialatures  and  of 
southern  governors,  auggesta  to  me  that  the 
Soutb  Is  the  natural  and  logical  source  of 
new  strength  for  the  Republican  Party.  If 
tbe  United  States  Senatorj  and  Bepreaenta- 
tlv«.  tbe  State  legislator!,  and  the  govemora 
to  Dixie  represent  the  true  South,  It  la  plain 
that  tbe  pair  Deal  Demooatlc  Party  does  not. 
Kvery  major  piece  of  aoctallatlc  Pabr  Deal 
legislation  that  has  been  stopped  In  Coiigrese 
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«top|Md  bf  a  corn* 
I  of  aoottMn  DHBoentB  uttt  B*p«ib- 
■vt  tor  this  tefonnAl.  uaarfmitiiMl. 
f)5l*a.«*»  that  todcts  In  th*  Oca- 
coaatTT  today  vould  b*  cBtich 
tlkt  road  to  ■cctatfin.  and  xh» 
laMraat  and  laaaauri  trotipa 


la  KiroBg  poUttcal  Unatilp 
and  tbc  Soutn.    Ttteir 
thatr  («an  are  atmllar. 
^  an   owrpowwful 

\oA  for  matntcnanoi'  at 
r  naponalbmUcB.  Tbat  mauia 
for  what  mad  to  tia  knrwn 
a  fundaBMntal  AoMrl'^an 
a  Mwark  o*  Wb«ty.  a  aaTet^ard 
Und  of  c*ntrallMd  gorcmment 
eonttol  tbmt  a>ald  lead  first  to  aoclannm. 
later  to  eoonnsniaBi.  80  tone  aa  ««  main- 
tata  tf  liiilMliiHtltita  Stataa  tba  Cominu- 
~»->-  «ai  ba  tmahl*  to  dominate  tbm  people 
^  mm^  (amine  eontral  at  the  aovemnent 
At  Wmbtagtoa.  State  raatetancc  vlU  be  the 
t0iHlMBt  obatarle  that  ertr  ran  aca^^**^- 
I  hav«  had  a  careful  stxidT  made  of  the 

}B  the  Confreaa  at  aoutttera 

and  tt  ahovt  plainly  that  ibey 
ai«  hdt  Fafr  DMOers.  On  many  tlsnlikrant 
ttay  youx  BepubUcan  BepreaenUtlvea 
iton:  or  the  Republicans  fcAa  tttem. 
m  the  ■uhTcntve-actlTttles 
I  the  Mandt-NtBjn  bill)  m  l»4a 
OBiy  M  aortham  Donocratt  wted  •*3r«a.- 
mhtti  <T  vDtod  "no."  but  88  aouthem  Demo- 
I  for  thta  Mil.  and  only  one  againat. 
jolXMd  215  BepubUrana 
to  live  a  majority  in  the  Houae. 

fUmtf^-  Uae-upa,  repreaenutlvc  of  vhat 
aaaou  to  he  the  true  aenthnent  of  the  South. 
eeuld  be  cited  by  the  baker*  doaen.  In  Bouse 
and  Senafia.  In  1998  tbtn  vaa  a  propoaal 
to  tn-Ttt*!* **  ^IM  MaUonal  Labor  ReUtlons 
Board.  Sevanty-nlne  aouthem  Democrau  In 
the  Ua^mt  jooied  151  Bcputdlcana  for  a  ma- 
lortty.  while  M  other  Dnnocrats  Toted  the 
other  tray.  On  the  Satlth  antlatrlke  bill  of 
IMl.  the  Bouae  vote  shoved  104  aouthem 
jQtnad  US  BepubUcans.  while  25 
kta  wtre  In  opposition  80 
tlH  story  at  a  poUtleal  alliance  that 
has  SKMad  In  tact  for  years,  but  has  not 
IMMH  famaUaed.  The  time  Is  here,  right 
V.  tot  thla  eoouBon  interest  to  be  rvcoc- 
la  all  Its  potentialities  by  the  Bepub- 
Ucaft  rarty. 
I  hav*  spoken  to  perhaps  20  groupa  in 
SUte  except  Louisiana,  and 
to  the  alliance  I  aaa  proposing 
been  paattlTety  thrilling. 


menrwaaai 

Appeal,    at    Memphis. 
Apm  8  ot  this  year  said:    The 
IB  thftt  southern  Deaoerata  and  north- 
HafHgbUeaas  think   and   feel   alike   on 
of  stoanTlBl  Importanee.  and  hare  la 
for  the  last  doaen  r«ars 
potential  values  of  the  attua- 
r.  can  be  only  parttaUy  reaUaed 
Is  •  political  regroMptof." 
»  ODtunMa  Beeord.  Sooth  <:an>- 
».  t«81 :  -As  kMff  as  the  South 
Democratic,  bo  outtar  how 
or  SBllealy  tt  oOans  up  Its  kept 
tbe  dty-aiaetalne  boaaaa  now  eon- 
Party.  It  wUl  b«  dla- 
hf  both  partlaa." 
Oallr  llewa,  Mimfiiipl.  April 
Ml  ntl:  -Jwt  about  this  tlOM  aast  yew. 
yoa  ara  fotaf  to  be  heartng 
of  a  potttteal  wpesch  da. 
on  Monday  aftamooB. 
:  tt  bf  andtor  KaH.  Mrarnr.  BepubUcaa. 


StatoeoBM  to 

1  bag  of  yoa  not  to  let 

CaroltDa:    "^ 

foo.    •     •     •    We  ear- 

bi  MtL*    A^  to  OB. 

tiM  HanM  VI 

tta  pfPfOtf^ 


meeting  lU  respoasibiUties,  nud  he  can  s,ft 
that  cxpertenc*  maiuiy  at  ihe  K>cal  ar.d  State 
Icveia.  The  mor»  h*  passes  i^sponstbUlty  :o 
Waahinfton.  the  less  hts  capacity  fir  seir- 
goTcrnment.  The  Republican  and  Dt-mo- 
cratlc  Parties  have  excbauged  ptisiuons  ab>  ut 
the  functions  of  States  Once  Si«:es  n«hLs 
was  the  batUe  cry  of  Denxjcrats.  now  u  is  a 
Republican  tenet  of  faith  I  sm  convinced 
It  «tUl  is  close  to  the  hearts  ci  sout-^.ern 
Democrats. 

The  South  lost  lu  tufluence  In  th*-  na- 
tional Democratic  Party  in  1636  when  it  sur- 
rendered the  two-thlrxifi  rule  in  the  n.itirr.rtl 
Democratic  convention  Prior  t!  ttiar. 
change  the  southern  Democrats  had  '-.:  b^i 
Itetened  to  becauae  no  Dem<xratic  candid.i'.e 
for  Prealdent  or  Vice  Prealden:  could  win 
nomination  unlesa  he  had  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates. 

When  the  South  gave  up  Its  vpto  power. 
derived  from  the  two-thlrda  rule.  contrVi  <,t 
the  national  Democratic  Party  passed  to  the 
political  machines  and  blg-city  b<;sses  ovir- 
ude  the  South  These  new  managers  made 
any  and  every  kind  of  appeal  to  the  n n- 
soutbern  vote  because  thev  knew  the  S  luth 
was  "In  the  bag  "  The  Demix-ratlc  machine 
poUtidans  of  the  North  have  been  the  mam 
benefictarles  since  1936  of  the  old  soutnera 
prejtJdice  against  Republicarvs.  dating  back 
to  the  War  Between  the  States  and  recoii- 
struclion 

This  prejudice  has  produced  bizarre  p'  l:t- 
Ical  results.  A  Harlem  vct^er  in  New  Y  irS, 
eager  for  a  compulsory-  lair-employm 'iit- 
practices  law.  votes  the  Democratic  ticket. 
So  does  a  Georgia  watermelon  ero'.ver  *'.*^o 
thinks  the  Idea  originated  in  heU  The 
theoretical  Socialist  fresh  out  of  seme  e.is*- 
ern  university  votes  the  Democratic  ticket 
bccauae  he  thinks  the  party  is  eoirnz  his  wav; 
the  Mississippi  Individualist  votes  the  sume 
ticket  because  be  just  cant  bring  himself 
to  cast  a  Republican  ballet,  lest  his  an- 
cestcars  leai-e  off  resting  and  begin  revolving 
In  their  graves. 

We  Republicans  can  do  somethme  about 
this  Ulcgical  political  set-up  if  we  use  imai;- 
Inatlon  and  common  sense  In  1948.  fi  ;r 
Southern  States  abandoned  the  national 
Democratic  Party,  for  their  own  Dixiec-ats. 
But  when  they  walked  out  on  the  D.-mo- 
cratlc  Party  they  really  did  not  have  any- 
where to  go  Every  voter  knew  the  Duiecrit 
ticket  was.  In  effect,  a  protest  It  had  not  a 
clMnce  U)  win.  but  it  did  have  a  chasice  fo 
cause  trouble  to  the  Democrats,  :-nd  very 
nearly  did 

In  the  course  of  American  political  his- 
UK7  there  have  been  numerous  splinter 
parties — Pree-SoUers.  Populists  Bull  Moosers, 
Wallace  Progressives.  Dlxiecrats — but  since 
the  earliest  days  two  major  parties  have 
been  characteristic  of  our  system  Ne.er 
have  we  bad  more  than  two  major  parties  at 
any  one  time  for  any  length  of  time  1  hope 
this  will  continue  to  oe  true 

There  Is  not  a  chance  for  southern  Demo- 
crats to  recapture  their  former  party  It 
Is  IrreTOcably  committed  to  a  viewpoint 
that  is  not  southern,  and  to  nons<juthern 
-  speclai-lnterest  groups.  There  Is  not  a 
chance  for  southerners  to  have  real  national 
Inilusnce  so  long  as  they  remain  tied  to  the 
national  Democratic  Party.  Only  in  the 
Balls  at  Congreas  where  they  find  support 
from  many  Republican  Members  do  the 
aouthem  Democrau  have  real  Influence  le.'t 
The  South  cannot  nominate  a  Democratic 
Praaldent  or  eren  a  Democratic  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  comes  from  below  the  border 
SUtea. 

My  record  will  show  that  I  have  voted  along 
with  nuaoerous  southern  Democrats  against 
ewy  important  issue  that  would  have  pro- 
BtoCed  aodaliam  In  our  common  country. 
A  laif*  number  of  BepubUcan  Congressmen 
out  WKf  the  aame  thing.  This  explains  the 
brafcas  that  have  been  put  on  the  Pair  Deal. 
avt  operating  from  the  caboose  is  a  poor 
w«y  to  run  a  railroad.    Those  of  us  vbo  fear 


and  detest  socialism  as  a  step  towaid  com- 
niuiilsm.  wb<?ther  we  come  from  Souta  Caro- 
lina or  South  Dakota,  from  the  .itlanttc 
or  the  Pacific  seaboard,  should  comb  ne  and 
win  the  Presidency.  Then  we  wou  d  have 
charste  of  the  locomotive,  not  merel;  of  the 
cab^iose. 

The    southern    Democrats    are    In    a    trap. 
The  ea8ie.«t  way  out  is  for  them  to     ote  the 
Republican  ticket  next  year,  but  I  ai  1  afraid 
no'  enouRh  of  them  would  do  that    .0  carry 
niar.v    S-JUthern   States.     They    mlgl  t   want 
t.        .S<;me    of    them    would.     Several    south- 
ern    senators     and     Bepresentatlvt  i     have 
.-.loken    to   me   privately   In   approva     of   my 
one-n-iiin  crusade   for  a  Republican  alliance 
wrh  their  St^uth.  but  they  ask— and  xiUtlcal 
exuediency  requires   this — that   thel     names 
ri;t  be  used       They  know  that  whe  1  voting 
riav   comes   thousands  of  their  cons  Ituents, 
e.  prcially  the  elders,  could  not  overome  the 
.u.c. ent    feeling   that   the   Republia  n   Party 
IS  the  traditional  ^nemy  of  their  so  lal  cus- 
'.  m.-      This  feeling,  implanted  In  th«  ir  minds 
and   emotions  wnen  they   were  chl  dren.   Is 
.ts  firmly  lodged  as  .their  religious  cor  vtctlons. 
S  1    somehow   we   must   find   a   fo  mula.   a 
technique,  z  procedure  that  will  alio  v  south- 
ern   Democrats    to    become    polltlcf  Uy    free, 
without  any  feeling  of  besmirchme  at.     The 
old  prejudice  no  longer  has  any  fo  indation 
In  existing  conditions.     Its  tyrannl  .-al  reign 
sh.  uld  be  broken. 

When  this  is  done  the  South  will  lave  two 
rl^ective  parties,  which  all  of  Its  le;  ders  tell 
.Tie  privately  or  openly,  would  )€  good. 
Suti'hern  States  no  longer  would  )e  slaves 
to  ,»ny  political  label.  Their  votes,  white 
a::d  black,  would  move  from  party  to  party 
as  ■.  Iters  m  so  many  other  States  h  ive  done. 
A:.d  when  the  solid  South  breaks  jp  under 
same  such  alliance  as  I  am  prop  «ing.  we 
sliali  have  two  national  parties  tj  at  make 
m'.re  sense  than  they  do  now.  Tl  .en  there 
will  be  the  possibility  of  clear  Issue;  between 
the  tvio  national  parties,  and  m  Uions  of 
V  -ers  who  in  1948  said.  "What's  t  ne  differ- 
ence'' and  remained  at  home  01  election 
dav  will  see  there  Is  a  difference.  O  aly  about 
half  our  qualified  voters  cast  balh  ts  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1948 — an  unhealthy 
?.-'.!?.".:on  that  would  not  have  exis.ed  If  the 
tA  I  parties  had  not  been  so  muc  1  alike. 

Before  our  convention,  we  cot;  Id  confer 
with  southern  leaders  about  the  )Osslbllity 
of  an  alliance  ticket,  with  perhaps  a  south- 
erner for  Vice  President,  and  wit  1  a  plat- 
form that  Is  not  repellent  to  the  South.  I 
believe  most  Republicans  would  be  happy 
t  )  have  a  man  like  Senator  Btrd,  o  Virginia. 
Senator  George,  of  Georgia,  or  Secator  Rus- 
sEL.  also  of  Georgia,  on  their  tlcke' .  Doubt- 
less there  are  many  others  who  would  be 
satisfactory  to  North  and  South. 

If  this  alliance  can  be  effecte-i  formally 
or  informally,  before  the  Republlans  meet 
to  nominate  their  candidates.  I  be  ieve  moat 
Republican  delegates  would  be  ple«  sed.  They 
want  to  win.  They  want  to  bi  lid  party 
strength  for  the  future.  Wlthovj :  any  of- 
fense to  the  regtilar  Republicans  this  In- 
vitation for  participation  and  assli  tance  can 
be  extended  to  the  southern  Dem^  crats. 

In  some  Southern  States  the  allii  nc«  ticket 
might  be  put  on  the  ballot  as  th  ticket  of 
the  Democratic  organization  In  th  lee  States. 
It  might  appear  as  representing  some  seg- 
ment of  the  Democratic  organlz  itlon.  Of 
course,  any  qualified  southern  v(  ter  would 
be  free  to  vote  the  Republican  t  cket  if  he 
wished  to.  but  In  order  to  persi.ade  thoee 
who  might  not  be  willing  to  do  t  lat.  I  sug- 
gest the  poealbillty  of  special  n<  iminations 
within  the  Southern  States.  1  ach  SUte 
could  cooperate  with  the  allian'  e  in  con- 
formity with  Its  own  laws  and  ccaditions. 

This  amalgamated  party  wou.d  need  a 
name,  and  slnoe  I  began  talking  about  it  I 
have  received  many  letters  suggeai  tng  names. 
such  as  American  Party,  NaUonal  Partf,  In- 
dependence   Party.    Democratic-  ieptabUcaa 
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Alliance,  or  Republican -Democratic  Alliance. 
Freedom  Party.  Litieral  Party,  and  a  few 
others. 

It  is  interesting  that  not  one  of  the  scores 
of  persons  who  have  suggested  names  has 
wanted  to  call  it  the  Conservative  Party,  and 
several  have  urged  that  the  word  "conserra- 
tlve"  net  be  used.  Unfortuiiately,  in  Amer- 
ican politics  that  good  word  tias  become  a 
sort  of  smear,  an  Indication  of  "oid-fcgyism." 
looking  backward,  and  the  like.  This  is  a 
pity,  for  what  I  am  proposing  la.  in  effect, 
a  conserratiTe  party,  to  match  strength  with 
the  radical  party  that  now  nins  things.  I  am 
certain  that  11  this  alliance  party  gets  going, 
the  Democrats  will  do  their  best  to  hang  the 
word  "coiAservatlve"  around  our  necks;  and 
I  BJn  equally  as  certain  that  we  can  hang  the 
word  "radical"  around  theirs.  The  word 
■radical"  smells  much  worse  than  "conserva- 
tive." 

TH£  CHAIXMANSHZPS  FBOBIXM 

When  I  first  began  sowing  the  seeds  (or 
the  alliance  between  Republicans  and  the 
South,  some  of  my  coUeaguea  in  Congress 
said  that  such  a  party,  if  successful.  wouW 
play  havoc  with  committee  chairroanahipe 
la  the  Senate  and  House,  many  of  wliich  are 
now  held  by  southern  Democrats.  But  I  do 
not  see  tills  as  a  serious  problem.  The  ex- 
isting seniority  rule  oould  be  followed  for 
ail  Senators  and  Representatives,  whether 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  who  come  from 
States  that  gave  their  electoral  votes  to  this 
aiiiauce  ticket. 

This  means  that  Senator  OaoacK.  for  exam- 
ple, would  remain  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  if  Georgia  voted  the  alliance 
ticket. 

My  earnestness  in  tills  ambitious  enter- 
prise and  the  eamestneas  of  others  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  I  am  now  working 
to  form  a  National  Blparttean  Committee  on 
Bealinement.  or  aoowthing  hke  that,  to 
make  a  i».*elimiinary  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  to  gel  this  idea  going.  A  State-by- 
State  study  of  election  laws  might  be  wise. 
If  not  necessary,  so  that  we  can  make  our 
fight  intelligently  and  legally  in  every  State. 
I  hope  we  soon  may  be  able  to  raise  at  least 
850.000  to  finance  this  study,  to  be  printed 
as  a  brochure  before  conventlaQ  time  next 
year,  and  to  be  tssed  as  a  sort  of  handbook 
0/  procedtffe. 

Since  I  became  deeply  interested  In  this 
plan.  I  have  studied  the  situation  In  Great 
Britain,  and  find  that  if  all  the  voters  who 
opposed  the  Labor-Socialist  outfit  had  con- 
centrated on  one  opposing  party,  the  La- 
borltes  would  not  have  won.  So.  to  some 
extent  anyway.  Britain  w«nt  Socialist  be- 
cause the  opposition  was  not  united,  but 
was  split  between  Oonsenratlves  and  Liber- 
als. I  am  trying  and  hoping  to  develop  a 
political  formula  whereby  we  may  prcTcnt 
a  similar  development  In  the  United  States 
by  making  it  possiUe  for  all  the  opponents 
of  the  socialized  nation  to  unite.  This  can 
be  done.  It  ahould  be  done.  But  it  can't  be 
done  without  Dixie.  The  key  to  America's 
political  future  is  in  the  South. 


by  Itenlel  Prands  Clancy,  of  Springfield. 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Clancy  is  tbe  only  maa  except  tbe 
late  Ernie  Pyle  to  vin  two  consecutive 
National  Headliner  Club  awiurds  for  out- 
standing achievements  in  jom-nalism. 
A  newspaperman  in  Indiana  and  Ohio 
for  the  past  10  years,  he  has  also  written 
tributes  to  three  other  States:  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  ms  It's  In- 
diana has  been  described  as  "already 
having  taken  its  place  among  the  his- 
toric h3mm8  of  iKunage  to  Hoosierdam." 
He  is  a  mrsnber  of  tt»  Indiana  Society 
of  Chicago  and  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Two 
of  his  editorial  sketches  w<!re  reprinted 
by  papers  over  the  Nation  during  1949 
National  Newspaper  Wedt. 
Otra  Ohio 
(Sesqulcentennial  sketch  for  1953) 

Beautiful  Ohio,  commonwealth  of  com, 
catUe,  and  wheat;  fertile  farms,  industrial 
initiative,  and  political  -xiwer.  State 
stretching  from  wlnd-Ia&hed  LAke  Erie  to 
the  nKX>n-fiilvered  shares  of  t:ie  Ohio  River. 
Home  of  Presidents,  the  Harrisons.  Hayes 
and  Harding.  Grant  and  Garfield.  licKinley 
and  Taft.  Railroads  rumbUag  across  In- 
dian paths  of  the  past.  Cleveland,  center 
for  steel  and  ore;  Akron,  rubber  capital  of 
the  world:  Cincinnati  and  sidewheelers. 
Cars  converged  around  counti-y  churches  on 
sunny  Sunday  mornings.  Oreen-fla^ed 
fields  of  waving  com.  Autumns  with  the 
OSO  band  blaring  on  the  gridiron,  and 
hushed  harvest  fields  stretching  away  inw 
a  saffron  setting  sun.  Birthpiace  of  the  air- 
plane and  electric  light.  Sute  that  pro- 
duced the  Wright  brothers  and  Artemus 
Ward,  Tom  Edison  and  Clark  Oahie.  Mark 
Hanna  and  Sherwood  Andenon,  Paul  Dun- 
bar and  "Hell  "n  Maria"  Das'cs.  Boys  with 
books  and  girls  In  gingham  who  grow  into 
fine  fathers  and  mellow  mothers.  Spring 
in  Springfield,  stunmer  in  Sardusky,  autumn 
in  AshUbula,  and  winter  tn  Wapakoneta. 
Annie  Oakley  and  O.  O.  Mclntyre.  Cash 
registers  and  Coxeys  army.  Where  pioneer 
scouts  watched  Indian  canoes  glide  down 
biue-green  curving  streams:  "hi"  in  the 
middle  and  round  on  the  ends.  The  Buck- 
eye State.     Ohio  and  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.KPRESINTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  me,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Rs:o«d  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  written 


Are  We  Losnf  Fricadi  Abroad? 


EXTENSION  OP  RliMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  lows 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPKR.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  an  address 
entitled  "Are  We  Losing  Friends 
Abroad?"  delivered  by  the  Senator  frwn 
Utah  [Mr.  Bnnirrr]  on  July  25.  1951. 
at  the  third  annual  Ctilgate  Foreign 
Policy  Conference  at  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows ; 

An  Ws  LoeiNG  PaiCNPa  Abboao? 

The  answer  I  have  for  liiat  question  Is 
▼ery  clear  and  very  humaa.  It  is,  "No — 
but—."  This  answer  is  not  mine.  It  has 
come  to  me  in  seven  languages  from  17 
countries  to  the  free  world   and  from  more 


than  40  peofde.  About  half  of  thcae  ara 
native  citlaens  d  the  aountrlas  from  whteh 
they  write,  and  the  other  half  are 
Americaitt  living  and  working  in 
countries.  None  of  my  ooRcapondeata  la 
a  poUtlcfan  or  ts  connected  with  a  gorem- 
ment — ours  or  any  other — and  none  Is 
a  Journalist.  They  include,  among  otherm. 
an  emeritus  uniTersity  profesacw.  se\eral 
lawyers,  some  men  tn  hualiMaa — large  and 
small,  one  man  In  his  country's  labor  move- 
ment, ee^^eral  clerks,  and  two  bouaewiTee. 
Except  for  three  of  the  Americans  and  one 
Belgian.  I  have  never  m«t  any  of  them  per- 
acaaUj. 

In  making  my  request  for  their  opinlona, 
I  quoted  the  phraae  which  Is  the  title  of 
my  assignment — "Are  we  loalng  friends 
sbroad?  •— and  at  the  beglnntng  tt  ts  Inter- 
esting to  observe  that  this  phrase  created 
an  almost  unlTersal  reaction  of  reaentment. 
They  were  disturbed  to  think  that  the 
cltiaens  of  the  United  States  oo<uld  .ha\-e  any 
such  idea. 

My  report  to  you  to  a  rather  hurried  classi- 
fication and  an  analysis  of  theae  replies,  and 
this  creates  obvious  limitations.  I  myself  am 
a  limitation.  I  have  never  been  alvoad. 
Then  there  Is  a  Ilmltatktn  of  time,  measured 
both  as  the  time  arailable  for  a  Senator 
to  study  these  letters  tn  the  middle  of  a 
Rtrenxwus  session,  and  the  SS-mlnute  limit  to 
this  presentation.  Then,  too,  I  recogntae 
that  my  sampilng  ts  small  and  that  It 
stretches  very  thin  over  many  countries. 
and  that  my  correspondents,  not  knowing 
hew  their  letters  might  be  used,  have  prob- 
ably been  very  cautious.  I  tried  to  meet 
this  contingency  with  the  promtae  that  their 
anonrmity  would  be  religiously  preserved. 

With  my  reading,  other  limitations  began 
to  appear,  and  I  think  they  are  worth  men- 
tioning. Plrst,  neither  the  question  nor  the 
answers  have  any  meaning  so  far  as  the 
memliers  and  supportcn  of  communism  are 
concerned.  These  are  not  our  friends,  and 
so  long  as  the  present  Ruaalan-Amerlcan 
relations  continue,  wIL!  actually  work  against 
us.  The  second  limitation  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  answers  to  our  question  have 
both  short-term  and  long-run  Implications. 
I  am  eliminating  rr.'crencM  to  the  sh(vt- 
term  implications  Itecauae  these  are  apt  to 
fluctuate  violently  In  response  to  events,  to 
statements  by  G«rvemaient  leaders,  both 
official  and  unofBclal.  and  to  reports  and 
editorials  tn  the  press.  Then.  too.  pcMti- 
dans  on  either  dde  often  find  tt  of  current 
pcdltlcal  advantage  to  work  violently  for  or 
against  friendship.  Since  such  changes  dls- 
sppear  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  occur.  I  am 
sure  we  can  ignore  them  and  concern  our- 
selves only  with  the  more  ftwdamental 
aspects. 

Prom  this  angle  let  me  repeat  that  I  be- 
lieve we  are  not  losing  frleixls  abroad.  This 
Is  the  underiylng  thenM  of  all  the  letters 
I  have  received,  but  nearly  every  one  of  my 
correspondents  tmmedlatety  qualifies  his 
affirmative  statement. 

My  reacrtlon  to  theae  letters  could  be  de- 
scribed thus:  There  Is  a  strong  cable  of 
friendship  that  has  been  slov«l^  woven  over 
the  years  which  ties  us  to  *Ii  other  free 
nstions.  Into  it  have  gone  the  strands  of 
family  kinship,  of  a  common  k>vc  for  liberty, 
of  understanding,  and  of  gratitude.  To  thla 
has  twen  added  lately  the  steel  wire  of  mate- 
rial self-interest. 

This  cable  is  strong,  firmly  anchored  In 
the  past,  and  appears  capable  of  sustain- 
ing friendship  into  the  fcreaeeable  futtnr. 
No  one  expects  It  to  break,  but  we  and  they 
are  constantly  putting  strains  on  tt.  It  ts 
of  these  strains  that  my  correspondents 
write,  hoping,  of  course,  that  through  lietter 
understanding  they  may  be  ellmtnated. 

Let  us  talk  first  of  the  atrands  that  went 
into  the  weaving  of  tfata  eable.  An  analysts 
of  the  letters  would  indicate  that  there  are 
many,  five  of  which  are  probably  the  strong- 
est and  most  important. 
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I  of  UM8»  !■  Um  U«  Of  fftittllT  Mood 

Ity.    rroa  tvcry  cfa«  ot  thcw 

partteul«rly    ttM    old    countrtot    of 

^j,  imatsnuDts  hare  cona*  to  us  In  ihe 

UnlM  Stotaa.  and  family  Um  ttrvtch  tiack 
tntn  an  parti  of  our  oountrv  to  •wj  eoun- 
try  In  Suropt.  As  to  vtxuaUy  Um  caM.  tb«M 
tlaa  OMAB  BMTC  to  Ui»  part  of  ti^  famtly 
wfetefe  0tmy9A  tkooM  but  I  am  ture  every 
man  In  AoMrtcan  politics  rcailan  bow  im- 
portant tbt  haoMtaiMl  tl«a  can  tw  to  national 
mlnorittas  bar*,  too.  Tbcat  ties  arc  k«pt 
■tnic«  try  oarrs^ondenc*  and  b^  Tisita  in 
teUi  tflrsetkna. 

Om  ttM  natV»>«'  icala,  tbc  ■trengtli  of  this 
Us  oC  1 1* '"*****'^  ia  tmllt  oa  the  memory  of 
■hantf  sspMtmoei  in  war  and  psac*  and  is 
•UBtalnad  and  ■trcngthened  by  th*  increas- 
tncly  elossr  tslattou  between  men  of  (*om- 
n»ffn  In ttrssta— vocational.  ptiUoK>pnical.  or 
ooauBOVial.  Ttis  Am^ican  engineer  bas  a 
U*  wtth  tlw  engineer  In  Belgium.  The 
/^jn^rt^-^n  ascbanc*  profeawirs  and  students 
crsats  a  bootf  wherever  they  go.  Tb«  relh- 
tSoMhlp  at  seller  and  customer  works  both 
ways.  So  the  tie  of  fcl2ishlp  and  aaaocUUon. 
both  ptrf»n«'  aiMl  nstlonal.  Is  resilient  and 
rsaL 

Tbs  second  tie  Is  philosophical,  created  by 
our  mutual  devoUoa  to  btmian  liberty.  For 
t>»^  inasnn  my  corrssponttenu  point  out 
Uiat.  wblls  our  naUonal  customs   may   be 

sir  way  of  thinking 
at  Urtiic  Is  much  more 
to  can  than  to  that  of 

"ns'ttatrd  tie  is  that  created  by  Increased 
eontnet.  Tbs  peoples  of  these  nations  are 
^M<«^«wg>  to  an  increasing  understanding  of 
pjat»ry-»i»  Ufa.  This  Is  balng  achieved 
tbitx^b  aU  the  obrtoos  crotacts.  Tours 
and  Tlstts  pmaiots  it.    The  demonstraUon 


or 
«ttb 


It 

of  tlM 


indtvtrlal  techniques,   offered 

_  Ubsrallty.  helps  to  build  It. 

foreign  circulation  <tf  Amerl- 

and  books  broadens  It.    One 

it  from  Braall  believes  that  the 

In  that  country  ot  examples 

American  retail  stores. 

wttb    America's    finest    merchandise. 

ff  -  iMd  a  mnarkabiy  favorabie  effect. 
UM  foortb  bond  might  be  described  as  the 
of  gratttode.  It  grows  directly  out  of 
■-rlca  at  thdr  side  through  the  events 
ai  necat  yvara— out  at  our  {Mtrtlclpatlon 
Ifi  the  wars  which  either  saved  their  ountry 
troB  capture  or.  Uter.  won  Its  freedom — out 
of  tbs  MarsbaU  plan  and  out  of  our  wUl- 
to  ir-"—^  isadership  In  the  world 

today  to  defend  free- 

1^0  atiactlon  of  Ouncral  Ksenhower 

MUttnnsil  by  many  as  a  welcome  sym- 

BBt  a  few  of  tbs  bolder  writers  remind 

ars  STlfienoas  at  our  own  In- 

Tbsy  say  we  like  to  forget  that 

a  ttma  wbsn  we  nssded  and  wel- 

both  mlUtary  «nd  finarifital  help.    ' 

■ttt  ftnaily.  most  of  tbam  guardedly  admit 
ths  fftntfitf  atton  of  pnctieal  bensflu 
bs  ackDOwtadgad  as  a  binding  force. 
_         of  my  flBors  traak  oortsspoodsnu  point 
out  that  our  H*—*^"   plan  aid  has  bsen 
it  4aas  isfweant  ma- 

li     dollars    and     that 

it  «•  ws  only  sharing  the  b«ieflts 
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tlves  are  more  sharply  druwn  Whl'.e  the 
groups  which  pr^rer  us  are  growlntt  in  sl/e, 
those  who  prefer  Ru»*i.i  arc  Krowmg  In  the 
Intensity  of  their  opp<:«uion  to  us 

The  final  observation  In  this  field  of  prtic- 
Ucal  self-lniereat  U  th.'it.  as  some  of  thpsc 
people  remind  un.  they  feel  safe  with  u.< 
Compared  with  Russia  we  have  a  hU-h  «.1e- 
gree  of  unse!ft';h  disinterestedness  We  ure 
net  planning  to  take  over  either  th^'ir  cou:.- 
UT  or  their  colonies 

"These,  then,  are  the  threads  and  crrd? 
out  of  which  the  rabie  of  tr;end.'=hlp  Th<tt 
binds  us  together  h.as  been  wnven  Kinship. 
common  love  of  Ubertv.  .some  understanding 
and  p-aUtude.  and  the  strength  of  inatrn.i: 
self-interest.  Having  described  the  cable,  le- 
us  turn  then  to  tne  ccrtSKleratiiUi  >  f  U.e 
strains  being  put  vpi^r.  it  whioh  wp  mus- 
relieve  If  we  are  to  hold  h>id  <irrent"liPr.  -^-r 
fi-lendshlps  I  think  it  Is  natural  that  my 
correspondents  should  point  out  chiefly  These 
strains  and  tensions  for  which  thpv  hold  us 
and  the  United  Siates  responsibit 

As  I  studied  the  letters.  It  tx'came  ap- 
parent Immediately  that  the  firs'-  group  of 
problems,  which  are  m  the  m;nd.s  of  nearly 
everyone  that  wrote  me  are  those  that  are 
fundamentally  human  in  their  nauires 
They  are  the  national  counterparts  of  th>sp 
which  could  be  expected  to  devel>  p  between 
any  two  men  different  ;n  aee.  barker  unci, 
and  tradlUonal  Interests.  This  very  qualitv 
suggests  the  obvious  devtoe  that  I  shall  use 
to  describe  the  problem 

Let  us  Imaetne  two  men.  one  the  symbol 
of  ourselves  In  the  United  States,  the  other 
the  personified  symbol  of  all  other  nations 
out  of  which  our  people  have  come  and  f  r 
whose  friendship  we  are  now  concerned 
Our  own  symbolic  counterpart  we  migh'  call 
"Sam  ■■  Theirs  must  have  a  name,  too,  and 
I  tried  hard  to  think  of  one  common  to  all 
nations.  But  I  finally  gave  up  ai.d  ^hal! 
call  him   'Uncle  " 

In  many  ways  the  word  ■Uncle"  de-^cnbes 
thU  symbol  rather  well  He  Is  older  than 
"Sam."  He  sUyed  behind  in  the  old  family 
home  and  kept  up  the  f.tmily  cu^t'ims  and 
traditions.  We  In  America  would  probably 
say  he  is  of  the  old  school.  On  the  other 
hand.  "Sam"  pulled  out  early,  came  to  the 
new  world,  and  has  done  remaricably  well 
"Sam"  is  rich,  smart  In  a  practical  way,  mod- 
ern, competent,  and  I'm  afraid  ratner  ^ure 
of   himself 

Things  have  not  been  going  too  well  with 
"Uncle"   lately,   and   "Sam'   h.is   been   going 
back  lo  help  whenever  he  was  needed     Since 
he  went  back  the  last  time,  he  stayed  around 
Now   so   long    as    "Sam"    and    his    '  Unr'.t' ' 
only  saw  each  other  occaslonaliv    »i*h  their 
party  manners  on.  there  were  few  perMinall- 
ty  problems.     But  now,  BlB  always  when   two 
people  of  widely  different   backgr>  und.s   and 
objectives  must  work  tii^ether.   they  face   a 
dlfBcult  period  of  adjustment  to  e'ici^  other 
"Uncle"  Is  the  older  of  the  two.     He  re- 
members   the    days    of    his    youth    and    his 
strength   and   regrets   the   evil   times   which 
noake  him  partially  dependent      He  can  net 
help  but  b<!  reminded  of  the  difference  be- 
cause "Sam"  has  moved  In  and  is  shiulder- 
Ing  much  of  the  responsibility,  making  many 
of  the  decisions  and  paying  many  of  the  bills. 
How  that  "Uncle"  U  seeing  more  of  "Sam," 
h-  Is  deeply  aware  of  the  differences  in  their 
senss    of    values.      He    cherishes    tradition 
"Sam"  Is  lncllne<!  to  Ignore   it:    this   hurt.-i 
Bs  recognises  In  "Bam"  many  of  the  desirable 
qualltlaa  of  youth — vigor.  Industry,  courage. 
strength,   and   sb<.^ve   all    generosity       He    Is 
profoundly   grateful   for   what   seems   dlsin- 
tsrestsd   altruism.      But    he    also    sees    that 
*'8am"  has  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  youth 
Bs  finds  him  a  little  Intolerant,  a  little  Uxt 
tmpatltnt,  In  many  ways  Inexperienced  and 
Indlffarent.    "Sam"  shows  a  tendency  to  go 
off    "half    cocked"     sometimes,     and     this 
eouplsd   with   his   characteristic   of    driving 
to  the  point  wltltout  going  through 


the  motions  required  by  protocol    w  tradl- 
tiiin,  often  huru  "Uncle's"  feelings 

When  "Uncle"  has  one  of  his  bad  d  lys.as  we 
al!  do,  he  Is  apt  to  add  to  this  list  )f  short- 
comiiurs  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  1  eauty  In 
the  old  things,  a  little  too  much  commer- 
clall.sm.  a  tendency  to  show  off  h  s  wealth 
and  his  ptiwer.  When  "Sam's"  mt  ney  bids 
prices  up  so  "Uncle"  can't  buy  or  makes  a 
deal  that  "Uncle"  hoped  to  hav  •  money 
etv  ugh  to  make  for  himself,  you  ca  I't  blame 
him  for  a  little  twinge  of  Jealous-  These 
hi;man  difTcrences  create  tensions  that  In 
tiiem-elves  seem  unimportant.  Bi  t  among 
nations,  as  between  individuals,  t  la  the 
differences  i.i  the  point  of  view  anc  the  per- 
,>onality  clashes,  the  fancied  slights  that  set 
otl  The  fireworks  and  make  the  1  eadllnes. 
Our  only  h.'pe  Is  tl^at  no  one  will  et  so  In- 
v(  :  pd  In  questions  of  prestige  aid  "face" 
that  retreat  to  understanding  wi;,  be  Im- 
possible. 

Fortunately,  all  believe  that  the  strength 
of  this  relationsnip  Is  secure,  that  Sam  and 
Uncle  will  stand  together,  that  the^  will  for- 
give each  other,  and  as  the  new  rel  itionshlp 
matures,  will  find  the  power  to  red  ice  these 
teisions  to  Insignificance,  though  t  ley  prob- 
ably never  will  completely  disappear.  At 
the  moment,  then,  they  counsel  t  lat  there 
IS  great  need  for  patience,  unde!  standing, 
and  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
In  the  United  States,  for  whom  San  has  lieen 
the  symbol  In  my  little  fable. 

Leaving  that  allegory,  let  us  tun  to  the 
second  and  most  Important  field  of  criti- 
cism— our  foreign  policy.  Here  :he  com- 
ments become  pointed  and  oftei  charged 
with  emotion.  They  fall  Into  tw  )  distinct 
areas  The  first  grows  out  of  oui  relations 
••vith  Russia  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war  The  second  Is  descrlb-  d  as  our 
Governments  policy  of  antlcoloni  illsm. 

These  phases  of  our  relations  vith  Rus- 
sia seem  to  disturb  our  friends  m'St.  First, 
we  helped  Russia,  both  during  th  >  war  and 
after,  with  arms,  supplies,  and  materials 
I  ir  production  through  lend-1  ase.  The 
people  near  the  Russian  border  feel  this 
most  The  people  of  Finland  hi  ve  always 
admired  us;  today  they  still  tru  it  us  and 
forgive  us  though  they  cannot  f  irget  that 
we  failed  them  m  their  time  of  c  Isis.  The 
sec)nd  criticism  comes  from  Fran  e  and  the 
L.'W  Countries,  It  Is  that  after  t  le  war.  we 
were  solely  responsible  for  lettlni  the  Rus- 
sians into  the  heart  of  Europe  so  that 
tctlay  their  outposts  are  far  we;  t  of  their 
previous  frontier?.  One  Frenchman  notes 
that  the  Rufisians  are  only  150  :  riiles  from 
Pans  One  .Austrian  complains  tl  at  though 
we  were  m  Vienna  first,  we  have  n  )W  allowed 
the  Russ;?ins  to  take  over  their  r  lost  fertile 
lands  Of  the  two  occupations,  they  pre- 
ferred the  German  rtiie. 

Third,  our  sudden  concern  t(  day  about 
the  defense  of  Europe,  contraste  1  with  our 
lack  of  concern  at  the  end  o:  the  war, 
makeo  them  a  little  cynical.  Th  f  fact  that 
we  let  the  Russians  In  and  then  pulled  out 
ourselves,  leaving  their  nations  i 'ithout  ef- 
fective defense,  gives  them  Justl  icatlon  for 
the  belief  that  our  foreign  pol  cy  Is  un- 
stable, that  It  blows  hot  and  cjld.  After 
they  have  lived  literally  within  the  reach 
of  the  Communists  for  6  years,  they  are  sur- 
prised that  we  take  for  Indlffei  ence  their 
inability  to  whip  up  new  emotlc  as  for  otir 
sudden  concern.  They  wonder  I  our  con- 
cern now  Is  not  more  for  our  own  ;  afety  than 
theirs. 

Looking  back  at  our  relations  w  ith  Russia 
during  and  after  the  past  World  Var,  there 
are  apparently,  stUi  many  In  Euroi  e  who  feel 
that  our  foreign  policy  must  havi  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Kremlin,  either  llrectly  or 
without  our  knowing  It.  The  la  ter  seems 
to  them.  In  some  ways,  to  have  been  the 
more  serious  possibility.  They  believe  that 
we  have  been  stupidly  taken  In.  One  writer 
says  that  he  believes  we  deserve  \a»  war  in 
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Korea;  It  may  teach  tis  a  ,good  and  needed 
lesson  and  be  worth  all  our  losses  If  our  eyes, 
at  least,  havi;  been  opened.  The  phrase 
"antlcolonlaHsm"  describee  the  second  for- 
eign policy  quesUon  that,  appcuently,  is  ex- 
erting a  strain  on  our  mutual  friendship. 
All  European  nations  with  colonies  are  aware 
of  it.  but  It  Is  most  real  for  the  Dutch  and 
French,  who  are  now  facing  the  threat  of 
communism  In  their  Kast  India  colonies.  All 
who  wrote  me  on  ttils  subject  express  the 
beMef  that  It  is  part  of  the  basic  American 
foreign  policy  to  expect  the  European  (xnin- 
tries  to  give  up  their  colonies.  They  see  in 
this  an  expression  of  warped  attitude.  Be- 
cause it  is  otir  own  policy  to  have  no  part, 
as  a  nation.  In  a  colonial  empire,  they  feel 
that  we  cannot  fairly  Impose  this  same  point 
of  view  on  any  other  nation. 

One  writer  indicated  that  he  thinks  we 
are  making  a  misinterpretation  of  our  own 
history.  Because  as  a  colony  we  won  our 
independence  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  be  believes  we  regard 
similar  revolutions  as  desirable  and  proper 
wherever  they  may  occur.  But  be  points  out 
there  is  no  similarity  between  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  present  situations.  The 
American  colonists  were  Englishmen,  by  any 
standard  peers  of  their  fellows  in  the  mother 
country.  Our  revolution  produced  a  division 
among  equals,  and  after  the  war  the  success- 
ful rebels  actually  demonstrated  that  they 
were  the  ablest  architects  and  exponents  of 
self-government  in  all  the  world.  On  the 
other  band,  European  colonial  toritorles  ars 
peopled  by  races  without  a  tradition  or 
experiences  of  freedom.  Admitting  their 
past  mistakes,  my  friends  plead  that  in  lata 
years  their  countries  have  made  rapid  prog> 
resB  in  health,  education,  social  advance- 
ment, and  political  akUl-  ot  the  people  under 
their  rule.  But  they  insist  that  no  native 
nation  in  the  Far  East  is  ready  for  self- 
government,  and  they  take  a  little  wry  de- 
light in  reminding  us  that  after  50  years  of 
tuiselflfih  effort,  marked  by  the  lavish  ex- 
I>enditure  of  money,  otnr  own  much-heralded 
experiment  in  granting  freedom  to  the  Fhil- 
Ipfilnes  has  not.  from  where  they  sit,  been 
an  unqxialified  success.  They  remind  us  that 
In  spite  of  all  the  warnings  we  bad  about 
the  infiltration  of  Communists  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  all  our  efforts  to  sypport  the 
elected  government  there,  the  Communists 
have,  apparently,  grown  stronger  and  the 
government  weaker  since  we  left  there. 

They  are  surprised  and  disappointed  that 
our  leaders  could  not  see  this  danger.  Dur- 
ing the  thirties,  communism  was  success- 
fully planted  in  China,  ready  to  exploit  every 
opening.  Their  chsmce  came  when  a 
vacuum  was  inevitably  created  by  World 
War  n — first  by  th**  Japanese  victory  which 
drove  the  Etiropean  governments  out  of  their 
East  Indian  colonies  and  by  the  Later  Japa- 
nese defeat.  Far  from  sensing  and  blocking 
Communist  plans,  we  actually  aided  their 
success.  One  Prenclunan  pointed  out  that 
oiir  foreign-policy  makers  created  in  Indo- 
china a  situation  identical  to  that  in  Korea 
when  we  allowed  the  Chinese  instead  of  the 
French  to  take  the  Japanese  stirrender  at 
the  eighteenth  parallel.  Just  as  we  allowed 
the  Hvissians  to  enter  the  war  and  take  the 
Japanese  surrender  In  Korea  at  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel. 

They  feel  that  vire  did  this  In  part,  at  least, 
because  of  this  policy  of  anUoolonlaltsm. 
They  say  that,  when  natives  in  colonial  ter- 
ritories talk  of  freedom  and  self  government, 
we  accept  their  representations  at  face  val'ue. 
but.  say  the  French,  wt  are  apparently  too 
naive  and  inexperienced  to  see  that  these 
supposed  indigenotie  movements  are  at  once 
the  mask  for  communism  and  its  tool.  Tbey 
hope  that  Korea  will  have  opened  our  ayes 
and  changed  our  policy — a  policy  which  oae 
Frenchman  with  a  North  African  background 
calls  unjust,  inconslstant.  and  built  on  an 
almost  criminal  lack  of  understanding.     It 


is  intnectlng  to  observe  that,  while  many 
Americans  have  felt  that  in  tho  fight  against 
communism  in  Europe  was  much  man  im- 
portant In  Asia,  some  of  the  difSculUes  in 
Europe  lead  us  right  teck  tc*  mistakes  In 
Asia. 

From  a  Dutch  letttcr  I  got  my  most  dis- 
turbing implication.  One  <»rrespondent 
says  bitterly  that  many  people  In  the  Neth- 
erlands believed  that,  as  a  quiil  pro  quo  for 
the  Uaraball  plan  aid  to  HoUaiiid,  their  gov- 
ertmient  had  to  agree  to  the  eventual  sur- 
render of  Its  East  Indian  colcnles. 

Thoe  are  some  of  the  blghl.ghts  of  what 
my  more  than  4C  correapondeaU  have  said 
In  answer  to  your  query.  "Are  we  losing 
friends  atvoad?"  Let  me  suoomarise  and 
make  a  personal  obserration  is  I  conclude. 
We  are  not  losing  friends  abroad.  What- 
ever our  difficulties,  we  are  drawn  together 
by  ties  of  kinship,  association  and  mutual 
Interests.  Though  we  occupy  a  position  in 
the  world  today  that  many  ISuropean  na- 
tions have  occupied  in  their  ^^um  at  some 
point  In  history,  they  recogiilxe  that  we 
have  the  money,  the  military  night,  and  the 
leadership  the  free  world  needi .  Our  great- 
est weakness.  apparenUy,  Is  our  Inability  to 
measure  up  to  the  responsibil  ty  at  leader- 
ship. Ai^arently  we  do  not  jet  appreciate 
the  Implication  of  the  old  motto.  "Nobtease 
oblige."  Instead,  to  draw  on  a  typical 
American  experience,  we  may  Im  said  to  re- 
semble the  rich  boy  who  owns  the  baseball, 
the  gloves,  and  the  bet.  The  other  kids 
want  to  play,  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  game  at 
all.  they  know  they  had  better  be  nice  to  us 
becatise  we  can  always  take  our  stuff  and 
go  home. 

In  the  Rtissian  pattern  of  life  the  com- 
mlsar  has  zu}  ohll^tion  to  concern  himself 
with  or  consider  the  interef>t  or  welfare 
cX  any  man  or  nation  below  Ills  own  leveL 
But  in  otu'  American  definition  of  leader- 
ship in  llho-ty.  there  Li  an  imf^Ued  responsi- 
bility for  understanding — and  true  imder- 
Btandlng  Is  a  two-way  street.  There  Is  a 
challenge  In  the  statement  of  an  Argentine 
youth  who  quotes  his  father  as  saying.  "I 
admire  the  American,  but  I  do  aot  love  htm." 

Apparently  our  greatest  offkiial  failure  in 
the  State  Department  and  on  the  part  ol 
its  representatives  tn  foreign  service  lies  in 
this  srea  of  understanding.  While  the  Com- 
munists seem  to  be  able  to  gc :  down  to  the 
people  and  capture  the  minds  of  millions, 
with  all  of  otir  programs  and  ill  our  money 
we  stll  have  not  reached  the  hearts  of  the 
people  becatise  we  apparently  tit  not  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  understazxl  their  needs, 
traditions,  and  problems.  I  ara  sure  we  can 
beat  Russia  in  the  field  of  pbisical  combat, 
but  we  are  not  dc^ng  so  well  In  the  battles 
for  acceptance  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  The  people  of  otu-  own  country,  on 
a  commercial  level,  are  the  greatest  saleemen 
in  the  world.  Althctigh  Uie  oft-quoted 
statement,  "Tht  costoma^  is  <uwayi  right," 
may  be  an  exaggeraticm,  it  suggests  a  point 
of  view  which  we  seem  to  have  b^n  unable 
to  apply  in  our  foreign  r^latioiis. 

I  shall  elo^  with  a  quotatton  frmn  one  of 
the  letters  I  received.  It  came  from  Sso 
Paulo  in  Brazil.  It  is  written  in  Pcvtuguese, 
and  the  translati<m  isnt  mine : 

"The  United  States  (toes  not  tinder  any 
circumstances  wish  to  see  her  own  mlstakas. 
but  is  always  trying  to  meddle  in  the  affairs 
of  otheta.  always  trying  to  see  what  is  wn»ig 
with  hcT  etiuals.  It  is  alwayii  disagreeable 
to  sae  that  in  ^tte  of  continuing  to  preach 
th:  t  all  of  us  are  free,  sqtial.  and  sons  at  the 
same  God.  that  aU  of  us  have  the  same 
rights,  and  tbat  all  should  be  left  to  11t« 
accordtng  to  our  oonsdenee  without  the  in- 
terference oC  anyone,  it  is  Im  manifest  at- 
titude to  meddle,  if  not  qpenly,  at  least  tin- 
dfCr  cover,  not  only  In  the  international  af- 
fairs which  do  not  eonoem  her  but  often  in 
the  tatamal  aCaln  of  bar  ststo'  nations.  We 
are  much  eoBoemed  onr  the  fact  that  the 
]  jrth  American  government,  having  won  the 


war.  cannot  strengthen  the  peace.  The 
United  States  does  not  know  how  to  test 
her  old  friends:  even  worse,  she  docs  not 
know  how  to  keep  those  who  sliould  still 
be  able  to  tnst  her  government  B>t2ce,  as 
the  leade  and  most  powerftil  representative 
of  the  free  nations,  she  should  be  the  model 
for  all  cf  us." 

Are  ws  losing  friends  abroad? 

The  answer  U  "»o."  but  neither  are  we 
making  much  progress  in  building  new  ones. 
The  ties  of  associatiac  and  self-interest  teem 
to  be  strong  enough  to  carry  our  friendship 
throtigh  the  threat  of  the  enemy  to  our  com- 
mon freedom.  But  we  are  putting  many 
strains  upon  It— strains  which  we,  with  the 
opportunity  for  leadership,  must  seek  to 
remove. 

Our  greatest  difficulties  ar*se  out  of  the 
fact  that  we  seem  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
make  the  effort  to  understand  the  peoples 
we  seek  to  help.  In  our  anxiety  to  have 
them  understand  us  Wb  have  probsbly  for- 
gotten that  tnie  imderstandlng  is  s  two-way 
street.  This  Is  not  an  insurmoimtable  taA 
U  we  undertake  it  Immediately  and  with  the 
characteristic  vigor  wblcfa  our  European 
friends  sdmire. 


HelpiM  Um  DisaUcd  U  Gmi  Buaen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oanoai 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OT  RKPffflSBNTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  19il 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  onfor- 
tunately,  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
need  for  remedial  legislatioxi  as  well  as 
goTemmental  programs  making  full  use 
of  the  services  of  the  disa'oted  and  ph];^ 
ically  handicawjed  ol  our  Nation.  There 
are  thousands  of  these  indlyiduals  who 
are  worthy,  industrious,  and  patriotic 
dtaens,  who.  under  existing  regimes,  are 
unable  tc  sectire  the  employment  which 
they  are  fully  qualified  to  perform.  In 
many  cases  their  quaUBcatkms  are  even 
higher  with  respect  to*  some  specialized 
activities  than  are  those  of  the  phys- 
ically aide. 

I  Include  as  part  of  these  ronarks  an 
article  by  Paul  A.  Strachan  appearing  in 
the  Wa-shlngton  Post  of  July  29  discuss- 
ing this  timely  probtem  which  I  hope 
will  secure  favorable  consideration: 

HixnMc  DtsABLD  IS  Oooe  Bttsicxss 

(By  Paul  A.  Strachan.  president.  American 

Federaticm  of  the  niyslcally  Handicapped) 

Too  many  persons  know  too  little  about 
the  movement  to  aid  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  this  country. 

Vocational  rehabilitation — man's  retrain- 
ing to  skills  within  his  capacity — is  as  old  as 
the  caveman's  first  eoncem  (or  a  crippled 
brother.  Vocational  rehabilitation  as  good 
business,  however,  is  relatively  new. 

It  had  its  beginnings  in  America  during 
World  War  I,  when  a  public  demand  devel- 
oped for  the  Federal  Government  to  set  tqt 
a  vocational -training  program.  Concern 
then  was  principally  for  dlsabicd  vctfrana. 

Leading  the  fight  was  Arthur  S.  Holder, 
with  the  help  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  A  national 
rice  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Ifa^tnlsts  snd  a  representative  of  the 
A.  F.  cf  L.'s  powerftil  Metal  Trades  Depait- 
ment.  Holder  knew  when  to  act. 

nwe  must  put  this  over  during  this  var 
while  ptopit*»  minds  are  on  the  horrors  of 
disablement,*'  he  insisted. 


if  i 
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At  tbai  tta»  tb««  ««r*  povpa  which  mw 
to  vocAtlOMa  rahahlUUUoc  th*  Mads  at  nr- 
olvUoa.  tf  men  tte  oomptet*  tflaoluttoo  of 
our  aipoWtc  R  would  h«Tt  ^mtx  Mftlw 
thm.  with  ttoifr  voeUcroul  aupport.  to  bav* 
■tartad  «  tnthrrr-*-  lM«ui  to  UU  off  um 
crtpptaa. 

Th*  hiH>nti^»  WW*  c4U«d  "^lot  pro- 
fomtaUnc*  UMl  IncfB' 
partly  to  laad0quaci«« 
OC  tlw  act  ttnU.  TIM  radwal  Board  for 
▼oeatkMkal  adoeatton  started  out  m  UtU« 
tea  a  TaoommawttPg  acci^cy. 
th*  work  of  th*  Board  was  marked 
wtth  that  oC  th*  Bortau  of  War  Rink  In- 
(now  ▼ataraoi'  Admintstration ) , 
VA  aaqtMBtlDnably  baa  ba«n  th« 
rcftl  far«a  bafaind  UM  d«T*k>paaent  of  r«« 
haMUtatkn  at  tha  ph^vically  baudicapped. 
With  crtpplad  vataraas  of  tha  MariM  and 
ftttrtal.  a  working  pro- 
.  Ifoch  of  that  eariy 
ttiy  work  waa  tikna  at  St.  «mabath»  Bospltal. 
fcaciMi  than  war*  no  VA  boapitals  or 
tbdUtlM. 

iiiiwha'i  faal  piowar  In  wxattonal  ra« 
hahtUtaOoa,  tha  tata  Dr.  Ira  D.  Soott.  was  an 
at  tht  Board  for  Vocational  Bduca- 
Whn  tha  Board  waa  abacrbad  by  VA. 
ftt 

10  yaan  after  tha  Fedaral  Board 
for  Voctttftonal  BducaUon  Isjawd  into  a  non- 
••ttly.  nhahUatatkm  ■himbarad  aa  a  mtnor 
ditiaton  at  tha  Intartar  Departacntl  OOloe 
at  Btaeatkn.  Tte  Uadan  of  tha  program 
toMMd  that  "only  a  man  did  all  tha  work 
tm  ttm  whola  Cnttad  SUtaa."  an  astonlahin« 
you  eoiMMar  that  thar*  are 
at  handlcappad.  and  that  tbalr 
„  ara  fraatly  vartad.  If  tha  bandl- 
I  had  had  adaqnate  attaotloa.  tt  would 
thooMnda  of  tralnad  ipaelallsta. 
avantuaUy  eav^t  up  wltb  tb«aa 
World  War  n  found  tham  totaUy 
TtM  praaant  rehabilitation 
aa  from  tha  pawaga  of  tha 
biU  in  July.  1»43.  al- 
ar* graT*  faults  tn  that  act. 
or  thaaa  la  Its  dof-ehaatng-bls-tall 
A  hanrttrappad  paraon  can  go  to  a 
I  rahaWlttattrm  aarnce  and  ba  told  that 
tf  ha  can  loeata  a  )ob.  the  awlca  will 
ft*a  hia  tha  naoeaaary  treatment  and  traln- 
Bo  ha  apptia*  for  a  Job  and  U  told  by 
that  tf  he  la  rebablliuted.  then  be 
win  ba  gtnu  a  Job. 

WrtialillUaUmi  had  never  been  aold  to  the 
pubUe.  and  haadleapped  peracme  were  still 
lookad  upon  with  aTcnkm  and  distrust  by 
polaBttal  em^oyers.  Thla  writer  aet  out  to 
ftiaiWi  t^*^  «i»«V«^«g  tn  Septembar,  1»40. 

Huacty  S  yaan  of  campaigning  resulted  in 
Urn  I— Ututtoa.  tn  IMS.  at  Natkmal  Btatploy 
Urn  PliyaieaQy  Handicapped  Week.  Tber* 
1  atx  Boeh  annual  weeks.  Dur- 
thro<4^  the  federal  and 
srrtoe*.  10O.M6  handl- 
han  baan  placed. 
R  Is  asttnaatad  eaoacrratlniy  that  mora 
bandleappad  han  been 
throat  tha  monmaot  slnoa 

paid  for 

have 

stad  li7SO.000.eoo  la  saiartea 

han     paid     taxas     <tf 


or  therapeutically:  be  Riven  vocatlonsl  ruirt- 
ane*  and  counseling;  be  provided  with  the 
necaaaary  education  and  training,  and  thrn 
be  placed  tn  a  suitable  Job. 

The  Federal  Government  should  tf»>ce  the 
lead.  A  start  could  be  made  by  ipiir'  uplMt; 
the  S5  Federal  agencies  which  now  dea!  with 
the  bandlc«ppc-d  problem.  They  are  scattered 
everywhere. 

What  can  be  done  to  develop  an  effective 
rchabtUUtlon  pro^cram.  one  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  rehabUltalon  Isn't  worth  a  tinkers 
dam  unleea  It  ends  with  a  Job''  ConncTess  has 
a  way  before  It  now,  in  a  bill  to  e.stablish 
a  Federal  agency  for  the  handicapped.  Its 
salient  features  Include 

1.  Provisions  for  maximum  extension  of 
medical  aervlcee.  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  education  and  training  or  re- 
training, and  full  employment  opportunities 
to  cltliens  handicapped  by  physical  or  men- 
tal disabilities. 

2.  Effective  coordination  of  Federal  func- 
tions relaUng  to  rehabUition  and  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped 

3  Establishment  of  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Agency  for  the  Handicapped,  operated 
for  housekeeping  purposes.  In  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

4.  The  setting  up  of  an  OfBce  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  within  the  agency,  to  coordinate 
the  numerous  agencies  now  aiding  the  blind. 

5.  Provisions  for  special  programs  for  the 
severely  handicapped.  Including  sheltered 
workshops. 

6.  Establishment  of  Cooperative  Enter- 
prises for  the  Handicapped,  with  an  Initial 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000. 

7.  Establishment  of  2o  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  the  handicapped. 

8.  Provision  for  »60-s-month  financial 
grants  to  tiiose  too  severely  handicapped  to 
be  rehabilitated. 

9.  The  setting  up  of  a  110. 000.000  Handi- 
capped Revolving  Loan  Fund,  from  which 
States  could  borrow  when  their  own  funds 
are  exhausted. 

10.  ProvLslons  for  special  grants  to  handi- 
capped persons  who  require  home  training. 

11.  BBtabllshment  of  an  advisory  council 
on  affairs  of  the  handicapped,  comprising 
three  representatives  for  employees,  three 
phjrslcaUy  handicapped  persons,  three  repre- 
senting farmers  and  stock  raisers  and  three 
experienced  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  pub- 
lic affairs. 


The  Lead  Mber  ami  the  Preteot 
Emerfency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARIs^ 
or 

HON.  HAMER  H.  BUDGE 

or  mAHO 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

l£r.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkou.  I  include  an  address  delivered  by 
FeUx  Edgar  Wormser,  secretary.  Emer- 
gency Lead  Committee,  and  vice  presi- 
dmt.  St.  Jpeeph  Lead  Co..  before  the 
IdAbo  Mining  Association  at  Sun  Valley, 
IdAlio.  July  10,  1951. 

Mr.  Wormser  not  only  pays  well-de- 
■orred  tribute  to  the  mining  industry 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  but  skillfully  de- 
indopo  the  problems  facing  the  future  of 
tfao  mining  industry.  The  questions 
railed  In  recard  to  the  advisability  of 
maintaining  a  reasonable  tariff  on  lead, 
an  open  market,  eliminating  the 


Inequities  under  price  control  as  pres- 
ently set  up.  and  keeping  government 
out  of  the  mining  business  are  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  problems  discussed  concern  one  of 
the  basic  industries  of  our  Nation.  If 
these  problems  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  are  left  unsolved  and  un- 
answered the  whole  Nation  will  suffer. 
Mr.  Wormser  points  out  that  foreign 
lead  is  being  bought  at  about  23  cents 
per  pound  in  the  United  States  and  at 
26  cents  in  Europe  while  the  ceiling  price 
established  by  the  Government  is  17 
cents. 

Thk  Lxad  Mmra  anp  thx  Pkisent  EMracxNCY 
It    Isn't    only    the   potato   that    has    made 
Idaho   famous.     There   ts,   for  example,  the 
lltile-known  fact  that  Idaho,  since  1»44.  has 
become  the  most  Important  zinc-producing 
State  in  the  Union,  and  that  for  many  years 
It    has   been    the    principal    silver-producing 
State.     Last,  but  not  least,  Idaho  holds  sec- 
ond place  as  a  lead-mining  State.     This  la 
a  most  Impressive  record.    But  I  didn't  come 
all   the  way  out  here  to  Idaho  to  help  out 
the  local  chamber  of  commerce.     Rather,  I 
want  to  salute  the  mining  men  of  your  asso- 
ciation,  who  are  so  willing  to  help  in  any 
common  effort  to  better  the  mining  Indus- 
try.    One   of  your  most   distinguished   citi- 
zens, J    B.   (Barney)   Haflner.  of  Kellogg,  Is. 
as  you  know,  the  chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Lead  Committee  which  did  so  much  active 
work  in  Washington  on  the  lead  tariff,  with 
particular   attention  to  the  Impact  of  cur- 
rency  devaluation    on    lead    mining   In    the 
United  States.    I  am  sure  It  was  through  the 
efforts  of  many  of  you  In  this  room  that  your 
great  State  adopted  a  strong  resolution  con- 
demning currency  devaluation  and  memori- 
alizing Congress  on  the  subject.  ', 
Indeed.  I  Icnow  of  no  more  Important  sub- 
ject  facing  the  world  today  than  a  return 
to  honest  money  throughout  the  world — a 
return  to  the  gold  standard,  but  I  haven't 
time  this  morning  to  discuss  gold  with  you. 
as  I  want  to  touch  upon  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems  facing   us   all   in   still   another   emer- 
gency— the  rearmament  emergency.    But  be- 
fore r  do,  let  me  report  to  you  that  the  work 
of   the    Emergency   Lead   Committee   was   a 
splendid   example   of    the   results   that   can 
be   achieved   when    we   pull  together.     The 
Emergency   Lead   Committee's  detailed   and 
unchallenged  analysis  of  the  adverse  effect 
cf  foreign-currency  devaluation  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  lead  miner  In  the 
United  States  Is  now  history.   Our  study  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  will  be  found  as  part 
of    the    recent    hearings    In    the    Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951.    At 
those  hearings  the  State  Department  took 
the  position  that  anyone  allegedly  Injured 
by  currency  devaluation  should  seek  relief 
through  the  provisions  of  the  escape  clause 
In  trade  agreements.     We  requested  protec- 
tion against  the  effect  of  monetary  manipu- 
lation. 

Apparently,  rather  than  risk  complications 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  by 
specific  reference  to  currency  devaluation. 
Congress  liberalized  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  and  especially  the  escape -clause  pro- 
visions, so  that  should  devaluation  of  cur- 
rencies or  other  Injurious  action  again  occur, 
the  likelihood  of  relief  Is  considerably  In- 
creased. 

For  the  time  being,  while  lead  Is  subjected 
to  price  ceilings  below  the  world  market,  the 
tariff  becomes  of  secondary  ImporUnce.  but 
from  a  long-range  point  of  view,  the  lead 
tariff  is  a  most  useful  Incentive  and  will  be 
necessary  as  long  as  we  have  a  protected 
economy  In  the  United  States. 
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Tbere  la  a  morement  tmder  way  to  eiv- 
pend  tbe  lead  tariff,  aa  baa  already  been  dosM 
In  copper.  If  tbe  stispenaion  la  coupled  with 
the  proTlao  that  the  iarlfl  Is  to  be  reatored 
sbotild  tbe  lead  price  drop  below  tbe  ccUlng. 
the  miner  need  have  no  fear  at  the  conse- 
quences. Suspending  the  lead  tariff  will  be 
of  little  assistance  to  consumers  so  long  aa 
the  foreign  price  of  lead  Is  well  above  the 
domestic  celUng.  Foreign  consumers  can 
easily  outbid  the  American  manufacturer. 
Before  closing  these  brief  commenta  on  the 
lead  tarUf.  I  should  like  to  remark  that  tbe 
lead  tariff  today  Is  the  same  as  It  was  a 
year  ago.  or  when  the  Emergency  Lead  Com- 
mittee was  organlred. 

Ever  since  the  fateful  year  of  1914,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  2  or  3  years,  we 
have  had  one  natlcaaal  emergency  after  an- 
other—two world  wars,  the  longest  depres- 
sion In  our  history,  and  now  a  new  species 
cf  emergency  rearmament.     The  Emergency 
Lead  Committee  was  well  named.     What  a 
tragic   era.     We   pass   from   one   emergency 
to  another  with  such  rapidity  that  the  senses 
become  somewhat  dulled.    It  Is  sad  to  con- 
template, but  we  will  probably  be  Uvlng  in 
emergency  periods  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  analyse  the  latest 
emergency,  to  see  how  It  differ*  from  others. 
Ostensibly  the  coxintry  is  arming  to  meet 
the  menace  of  communism.    The  present  de- 
fense emergency  differs  sharply  from  a  war 
emergency,  In  that  (1)  world  trade  Is  being 
carried  on  vlgOTOualy — and  I  might  even  say 
normally.    The  economic  or  living  standards 
of  country  after  country  are  being  gradually 
raised.    (2)  There  Is  no  wartime  destruc^ '.ton 
of  factories  and  homes,  but  casualties  are 
being  suffered  In  the  Korean  conflagration — 
largely  by  the  United  State*.     (3)   There  Is 
only  a  modest  diversion  of  manpower  from 
farm  and  home  to  the  Armed  Porces,  and 
only  a  relatively  small  diversion  of  materials 
specifically   to   arms   production.      (4)    The 
monetary  (x  fiscal  burden  Is  vastly  smaller 
for  direct  military  expendlttires.     Nonmlll- 
tary  expenditures  are  at  a  continuing  high 

rate. 

The  distinction  between  tbe  reamuonent 
emergency  and  a  war  emergency  is  Impor- 
tant, because  many  Government  controls 
wiUlngly  tolerated  and  necesary  in  wartime 
are  inadvisable  and  Indeed  imworkable  In 
peaceUme.  They  are  dlfllcult  to  enforce  on 
a  free  people  and  are  often  so  poorly  admin- 
istered that  they  become  deeply  resented. 
Our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada,  has  pub- 
licly recognized  this  principle  and  does  not 
have  the  controls  on  prices  and  allocations 
we  have  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Government  Is  proceeding  under  the  assump- 
tion that  ever  more  stringent  controls  »re 
needed,  but  the  reason  given  now  Is  not 
so  much  the  need  of  accommodatiiig  the  re- 
quirements of  the  defense  program  for  mate- 
rials, as  It  Is  the  fear  of  Inflation. 

Inflation  Is  now  the  bugaboo.  As  the  re- 
armament program  requires  only  a  small  part 
of  our  domestic  production,  one  might  wt- 
pect  that  the  best  policy  would  be  for  the 
Oovemment  to  make  certain  that  any  re- 
armament program  la  adequately  served  with 
men  and  materials,  that  It  U  given  the  prior- 
ity It  deserves,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy to  Its  own  resources.  On  the  contrary, 
depending  upon  the  action  of  Congress  and 
the  manner  In  which  the  emergency  program 
Is  shaping,  we  may  anticipate  that  controU 
may  penetrate  further  in  every  direction  to 
make  an  ever  Ughter  strait-Jacket  for  our 
economy,  all  aUegedly  to  curb  Inflation. 

And  while  our  own  Government  departs 
more  and  more  from  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy ot  -er  CO  jn tries,  competitive  lead  pro- 
ducers, are  slgniflcantly  surprisingly  loath  to 
imitate  us.  I  have  already  referred  to  Can- 
ada but  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Australia  should 
be  added  to  the  list.  It  Is  true  that  some  of 
these  countries  have  already  suffered  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  government  Inter- 


Tentkm  In  their  own  Internal  affaln.  bat  in 
sharp  contrast  today  we  see  them  prcserrtng 
the  precious  fieedom  of  an  open  market  for 
the  lead  and  sine  tfaey  export,  comprising 
the  major  part  of  thdr  output.  Any  In- 
ternal price  control  of  these  eountrle*  would 
affect  otily  a  small  part  of  tbtir  lead  and  aiuc 


The  most  Important  control  of  all  thoaa 
exerted  by  our  Oovcnunent  la  price  oontrdL 
So  let  TM  try  to  examine  dlapaaalonately  what 
price  eaaXni  Is  doing,  and  may  do.  to  the 
n><n<"g  Indnatry  In  Idaho  and  daewbere. 
Price  control  baa  been  Instituted  by  Oongreea 
to  curb  inflation.  Tet  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  draw  upon  tbe  experlenoe  of  blatory  to 
tell  UB  whether  or  not  Government  i»1ee  con- 
trol Is  eflectlTe.  It  has  been  tried  many 
times  In  the  past.  One  of  the  worst  thinffi 
we  can  do  Is  to  deceive  ouraelves.  and  yet. 
price  control  la  not  only  deceptive,  but  mls^ 
chle  -lous  Is  operation. 

The  Foundation  for  Boonanle  Education, 
a  scholarly  group  of  the  highest  standing, 
states  that  price  control  to  control  Inflation 
Is  shown  to  be  "ectmomlc  quackery."     Tbe 
beat  informed  and  wisest  students  of  the 
subject  will  agree  wltb  that  point  of  view. 
The  foxmdatkm  has  this  to  say  tn  an  analy- 
sis of  Inflation:  "Not  only  do  Govemment- 
controUed  prloea  lie.  but  the  process  alao  rap- 
Idly  promotes  dishoneaty  among  all  groupa — 
m»chactB,    producera.   consumers.   Govern- 
ment employees,  everybody.     •     •     •     Tb* 
shortages  that  result  from  price  and  wage 
controls  are  purely  a  legal  creation,  created 
lay  the  price-control  law  and  nothing  elae. 
•     •     •     In  an  otherwise  free  economy  the 
succeas  of  any  prlce-oontiol  law  can  be  meas. 
ured  by  tiic  extent  of  the  shortage  it  createa 
OT  the  decline  in  production  which  it  causes." 
Inflation  Is  cruel.    No  one  can  rightfully 
object  to  inflation  control,  but  as  It  is  tlM 
Government  Itaelf  which  creates  Inflation  It 
Is  the  GoTKTment  itiielf  which  must  and 
can  correct  It  through  proper  taxes,  credit 
controls,   and   curtailment   of   Ita   own   ex- 
penditures, which  Is  bitter  political  medi- 
cine. 

I  ^^<^  occasion  recently  to  examine  ttM 
*tJtiDA  Which  enter  Into  the  co*t-of -living  in- 
dex 80  commonly  used  today  in  adjustment 
of  labor  ratea  and  in  measuring  tbe  extent  of 
Inflation.    The  index  is  prepared  from  an 
average  of  192  items  comprlalng  goods  and 
services,    feoadly  speaking,  they  are  food, 
wearing  apparel,  rent,  fuel  and  electricity, 
house  fumlahlngs,  and  a  few  such  items  as 
transportation,  medical  care.  recreaUon,  and 
household  operation.    Only  a  cunotj  liapec- 
Uon  of  the  list  shows  tliat  the  consumption 
of  lead  and  xinc  by  Americana  In  their  every- 
day occupations  plays  an  exceedingly  minor 
p«rt  in  tt»e  coat  of  living  Index.     Wide  fluc- 
tuations in  the  prices  of  nonfcrrous  metals 
cannot  begin  to  compare,  in  their  impact 
upon   the   cost   of   living,   with  wkle   i»lce 
fluctiiations  in  foodsttiffs,  or  the  clothes  we 
wear,  or  the  rent  we  pay.    That  is  funda- 
mentally the  reason  why  the  Government 
can  afford  to  be  Ubtnl  in  the  treatment  It 
accords  the  celling  prices  of  metalK  and  yet 
they    are    currently    under    rigid    controls, 
whereas    agricultural    producta    and    other 
Items  entering  more  prominently  into  the 
cost  of  living  liave  only  a  slight  dicck  rein 
plao^  upon  ttiem. 

Now  let  us  see  what  jHrtce  centred  U  doing 
In  lead.  Since  the  first  oJ  this  year,  tbe  ceU- 
Ing  price  of  lead  under  the  general  freese  or- 
der of  the  OPS  baa  been  17  cents  per  pound 
li)ew  York.  By  comparison,  lead  sold  at  21^ 
centa  per  potmd  New  York  during  tl>e  Utter 
put  of  1948,  and  the  flrat  few  months  of 
1949.  The  world  market  today  is  21  centa 
mxuX  over,  and  11  you  sak  me  what  constitutes 
the  world  market,  in  the  face  of  the  am- 
troUsd  economies  existing  in  various  parte  of 
the  wtffld.  I  would  say  it  U  the  price  at  which 
lead  la  being  sold  by  competitive  producing 
countries.  Australia.  Canada.  Mexico,  Peru. 


and  others.  Informatifm  on 
actlona.  as  publirticd  by  tlM 
that  foreign  lead  Is  being  bought  at  abas* 
28  centa  per  pound  tn  tbe  United  States,  and 
at  26  cents  In  Borope.  Sofltoe  It  to  say  that 
tbe  lead  produced  in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  Is  now  ooaparatively  cheap 
lead.  The  celling  price  of  17  centa  estab- 
lished by  the  Oovemment  Is  far  below  that 
of  other  countries  peylng  wagaa  a  fraction  of 
our  own. 

Tbe  result  of  this  simple  situation  Is  that  a 
great  many  American  lead  consumers  are 
being  deprived  at  Imparted  metal  they  need 
Just  now  for  conversion  Into  various  manu- 
factured producta.  (Gelling  price  controls 
on  many  mcnufactured  lead  producta  pre- 
clude purchaaaa  erf  bigbmr  priced  foreign  lead 
for  Importation  into  th*  United  States.) 
Importa  have  therefore  declined  sharply.  For 
tbe  first  4  months  of  1961.  72XM)0  tons  of 
lead  in  all  forms  were  imported  into  the 
United  Statea,  compared  vltb  140.000  tana 
for  the  same  period  In  1950.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  Importa  of  lead  for  this 
year,  unless  controls  are  modlfled.  drop  from 
the  high  of  5S0.000  tona  in  19fi0  to  pnbaps. 
and  this  Is  a  guess,  250.000  toos.  This  will 
create  a  hardship  for  many  aeeta.  Domcetic 
mine  productlcm  in  1961  will  probably  be 
about  400,000  tons.  Lead  from  scrap  may 
also  amount  to  400.000  tona,  but  the  reduced 
Importa  will  i^ncb  consumers. 

Obvioualy.  tt  is  not  tbe  tariff  which  ta  pre- 
venting the  Importation  of  lead,  but  the 
great  disparity  between  foreign  prices  and  the 
celling  here,  which  conaequently  diverts  lead 
to  Xurope.  Ctirrently,  a  few  users  of  lead 
are  wlUing  and  able  to  pay  21^  centa  or 
more  for  the  lead  tlicy  reqtilre,  and  they  are 
b-iying  It  fnan  Mexico,  Canada.  Australia, 
and  elaewhere.  The  lead  miner  In  Idaho, 
especially  the  lead  miner  with  marginal  oper- 
ations, may  well  ask  himself.  How  come? 
Why  shouldn't  the  same  conaimier  be  allowed 
to  buy  lead  from  him  in  Idaho  at  21  centa 
rather  than  from  a  competitor  In  Mexioo  pay- 
ing a  fraction  of  his  wages?  Why  isn't 
Idaho's  lead  just  as  valuable  and  good  as 
the  Mexican?  Why  should  tbe  domestic 
consumer  be  subsidized  at  the  expense  of 
the  Idaho  min«?  Why  shouldn't  ceUlrtg 
prices  be  uniform  for  all  clnnsfs  of  lead,  do- 
mestic, foreign,  and  scrap.  If  we  are  to  have 
ceUlng  prlcM? 

Many  Inequities  have  grown  up  under  our 
emergency  control  In  Ite  toleratioa  of  mul- 
tiple prices  for  identical  Items.  Grave  dla- 
crlmlnatlon  has  occurred  which  affecta  the 
moderate -sized  and  small  miner  and  small 
user,  far  more  than  It  does  the  larger  com- 
panies. 

It  is  not  only  during  the  rearmament  pe- 
riod that  the  United  States  needs  huge  ton- 
nages  of   lead.    cturenUy   averaging    about 
10,000  tons  per  month  or  1.200,000  per  year. 
We  can  predict  with  considerable  assurance 
that  the  Industrial  economy  of  the  United 
States  Is  on  a  plateau  far  higher  than  it  waa 
10  years  ago,  by  reason  of  population  growth, 
aiul  that  we  may  anticipate  a  consumption 
of  cl(«e  to  a  mlLlon  tons  of  lead  per  year 
for  our  normal  requirementa,  except  for  de- 
press, on  periods.     With  tbe  steady  growth 
In  population,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  all  over  the  weald,  requirements  lor  non- 
ferrous-metal      production      will      Increase. 
Consequently,  it  woxild  appear  to  be  sound 
public  policy  to  encoiirage  {ffoapecting,  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  as  many  new 
mines  as  can  possibly  be  found.  If  the  future 
Is   not   to   disclose   a  serious  deficiency   in 
metal    production.     The    National    Mlnerala 
Advisory  Coimcil  lias  given  serious  consld- 
eraUon  of  long-rapge  poUdcs  which  the  Gov- 
ernment  might    advocate   to   increase   lead 
production,  and  has  recommended  revision 
o'  our  tax  Uws  affecting  mining,  ss  weU  aa 
suggesting  realistic  periodic  revision  of  price 
ceilings  during  the  emergency.    So  far.  noth- 
ing has  come  of  this  sound  advice. 
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Without  prtc*  eontroU.  tb«  iMd  nurket 
aadoubt«dl7  b*  mar*  mtuacUv*  to  Um 
aiMI  small-mliM  owner  tb&n  any 
w  iMkV*  tuul  Btno*  1SM8.  but  tbs  iMd 
miiMr  U  tMtnc  put  tn  a  pecuiUr  pcwlUon. 
B»  !•  b«Ui«  tout  in  •ffeet.  by  his  Oowm- 
BMot.  **Tau  KbaU  r«c«lT«  and  acocpt  no  mora 
than  17  Mnt«  for  your  iMd.  CkMptU  ^be  fact 
tbat  your  lfmc«h  n*l«bbors  c*n  get  30  5 
casta,  or  any  prloa  tbcy  cbooat  In  th«  world 
market:  and  you  may  not  export  your  lead. 
•lUMr."  ObTlo'jflty.  wtwn  tbc  price  of  a  com- 
OKMUty  Is  cstabttshed  by  OoTcrnmcnt  com- 
pulakm  at  a  level  below  the  world  mark«t. 
tiMM  la  an  aapert  of  ooaAsraUon  Inrotred. 
whlab  the  aaaaU  waiam  nlgbt  quite  property 
1 1  ■■■I.  eapertally  tf  be  dose  not  ask  tb«  Gov- 
•TflBMBt  to  Step  la  and  batp  him  wben  metal 
prices  are  at  panic  or  dl&trcss  levels. 

One  of  tbe  conaequcnces  of  the  unrealistic 
caUlng  price  on  lead  will  probably  be  a  re- 
tartllnc  of  tbe  derelopment  of  our  own  still 
larc*  native  reaourcea.  Of  oourae,  Oovem- 
ment  may  well  contend  that  raising  celling 
prices  flvee  the  large  and  efflclent  corpora- 
tlofi  anparalleled  profits,  and  so  it  does. 
Wben,  however,  you  conalder  the  fact  that 
an  exoeea- profits  tax  is  in  existence,  and 
that  tbe  Government  desperately  needs  large 
revenue  from  taxes,  and  that  a  period  of 
H*yh  prlcea  gives  an  opportunity  for  mining 
eompanles  to  dip  into  marginal  ore  reserves 
that  would  otherwise  be  noncommercial  and 
thereby  mine  in  the  highest  InteresU  of 
aoaawaittoii.  th«i  you  miMt  condude  tbat 
Umt*  aia  toeneflta  to  be  derived  from  high 
prleaa  as  weU  aa  dlaadvanta^es. 

As  controls  grow,  the  Government  is  veer- 
tng  more  and  more  toward  converting  price 
eoBtrol  \n*jo  profit  control.  Some  ceilings 
are  special  :y  based  upon  a  yardsUck  of  85 
pere«it  of  the  profits  in  a  base  period.  1946- 
49  When  we  touch  prt^ts.  we  touch  the 
bean  <rf  tbe  American  free-enterprise  econ- 
omy. Disturb  profits  and  you  disturb  In- 
eenttves.  Give  the  Government  the  right 
to  eootrol  profits  aud  you  are  well  on  your 
way  to  a  socialistic  economy.  I  wish  there 
were  tlBc  to  expound  on  this  fascinating 
■object.  Zf  you  are  going  to  control  profits 
tn  mfw»T*g  then  you  have  to  control  the 
grade  of  the  ore  mined,  wages  paid,  salaries 
paid  and  other  elements  entering  the  cost  of 


ar«  spolagc>tlc  about  the 
at  tn»  eatarprtae  and  our 
proSt  •eonomy.  I  think  we  ought  to  stand 
toor  aqoare  in  defending.  Nothing  in  the 
world  comparable  to  the  American  profit  or 
Inoentlve  economy  baa  e^er  shown  greater 
rwulta  tn  elevating  the  standard  of  living 
at  people.  Profits  are  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  tn  our  free  ecomMrv — they  regulate  them- 
mlvea.  Tbey  are  the  crux  of  our  capitalistic 
aeonomy.  Thera  ought  to  be  more  spostles 
of  eapltaltsm.  I  am  driven  to  this  conclu- 
■km  by  obaervatlons  on  my  first  trip  to  Eu- 
rope a  few  months  ago.  when  I  saw  for  my- 
Mif  horn  people  live  in  those  countries  under 
dUNieut  eeonoBilc  systems,  and  how  much 
lower  their  own  standards  of  living  ars  than 
ours.  ds^>tt«  their  mtich  vaunted  social  leg- 
lalaUon.  or  shall  I  say.  soelaUstle  legUlaUon. 
All  I  am  trying  to  point  out  tn  these  brief 
eoaunants  of  mliM  an  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  oQi^t  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
defMMl  and  advocate  free  markets,  and  to 
taaltC  unniweesary  Government  intervention 
Into  oar  bustneea.  I  am  rwntnded  of  the 
warning,  or  words  of  advlee.  given  me  by 
one  of  Idaho's  greatest  statsanan.  Senator 
WUUain  JL  Borah.  I  used  to  call  on  the 
paiodicyiy  In  Washington,  and  I 
that  durUig  the  depths  of  the  dr- 
tn  thethlrtlea.  I  disnwaed  with  him 
a  plan  of  Oovenunent  aid  which  might  help 
ewa  tba  tmempioyiaent  tn  tbe  lead-  and 
itoe-»tnlng  ladi«try.  ■•  told  m«  at  that 
tliM  that  altboogta  tba  plan  might  be  eeo- 
nomtnaily  faaatbla.  ba  agraad  tbat  avm  if 
tn 


to  go  along,  the  Oovcrnnwnt  price  tan  at- 
tached would  not  be  worili  ihe  effort  1  tmve 
never  forgotten  hl.s  wl»*  words  I  think  we 
can  handle  our  dlfflcultlcs  in  aiiv  omrrijeiK  y, 
abort  of  war.  individually.  War  i.s  the  i;.ly 
exception  I  niake 

Once  a  nation  embarks  on  the  usf  o(  cm- 
troU.  at  government  planning.  ;1utp  i*  wo 
limit  to  lU  field  of  operations,  for  it  soon 
finds  that  the  Rrst  control  Imposed  wUi  i?f'n- 
erally  not  work,  and  other  cor;*r  )ls  huve  to 
be  added,  until  the  economy  is  satur;itPd  wiMi 
them.  That  Is  what  ir  h.^ppeniiia  i:i  ip 'ci 
Look  at  the  sequence  of  events  1 1 1  A  rpilii..: 
price  is  eetabllshed— the  price  proves  loo  1<  w 
to  attract  neceaaary  Irapons.  (2i  lmTX)rtj  are 
drastically  curtailed;  i3>  domestic  users  with 
minor  exoepticis.  are  unable  to  tmp<irt  the 
tonnages  they  require:  (4i  short.iees  are  ..rti- 
ficlally  created,  inviting  partial  cove:  nmt  .'it 
allocation  at  first,  and  ultimately  ii.viiliit; 
complete  a!lccatlon#with  end-u.se  controLs. 
This  may  be  gpsxl  politics,  but  It  is  poor  eco- 
nomics. 

Picture  the  amount  of  Government  super- 
vision and  paper  work  nece.ssary  to  mase  this 
machine  function,  not  only  ui  lead  but  m 
other  art.cles  Do  you  thinK  it  i.s  w^rth  it' 
Already  dl.«crimin.itlr,n  is  beclnr.int;  tu  ap- 
pear. Just  recently  ^ne  segment  of  the  ;e:id- 
consuming  industry  -Aa."!  favored  with  m  :.- 
datory  allocations  ol  lead  at  the  expense  "f 
other  claimant  industries.  This  is  tn.^it  the 
beginning  of  more  and  more  di.'crimination, 
which  is  Inevitable  as  Government  officials 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  con- 
trols vainly  attempt  to  answer  questions  that 
a  free  market  would  automaticillv  supply. 
We  must  not  be  too  critical  of  those  who  nd- 
minister  the  controls  Thev  are  undfUict^clly 
,  doing  the  best  they  can.  The  trouble  i.s  with 
the  law  which  makes  such  controls  p(.s.sible. 
and  which  divides  the  controls  among  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  agencies,  all  of  whom  h  ve  to  be 
consulted  before  defluite  action  can  be  taken. 

You  may  have  read  of  the  forma'iin  in 
recent  months  of  an  international  materials 
conference,  another  international  or:jani?a- 
tion,  this  one  with  the  objective  o:  a  mure 
equitable  distribution  of  the  scarce  materials 
of  the  world  among  the  con.«:umjng  natli^ns. 
meaning.  I  take  It.  that  the  United  States  hAs 
been  absorbing  more  than  its  share  and  de- 
priving other  countries  of  the  metal  they 
need.  This  premise  la  highly  debatable,  and 
today  it  la  invalid  for  many  metals.  b«cau.se 
foreign  countries  are  very  wisely  reluctant — 
or  coy — to  establish  celling  prices  on  a  level 
with  our  own.  In  fact,  many  countries 
haven't  any  celling  price*  They  therefure 
only  need  go  into  the  world  market  and  pur- 
chase lead  and  zinc  from  South  Amenra, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere,  which  we  need,  at 
prices  Just  a  bit  higher  than  our  own  ceili.g 
prices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  representatives  fr^m 
foreign  countries  on  the  Internationa!  Mate- 
risls  Conference  Commodity  Committees  can 
have  things  more  or  less  their  own  way  If 
they  will  counsel  their  own  guvernments  to 
refrain  from  establishing  celling  prices,  or  if. 
when  they  establish  them,  they  do  so  at 
a  rate  above  our  own.  Then  they  can  have 
al!  the  lead  and  zinc  they  can  buv  par- 
ticularly If  we.  through  Marshall-plan  aid 
or  other  governmentad  assistance  provide 
scone  of  the  funds  to  help  them  do  so  The 
International  Materials  Conference  h.is  a^so 
recently  been  discussing  the  po.-wibility  of 
world-wide  end-use  controls  The  mind 
itaggera  at  the  vast  national  and  intern  \~ 
tlonal  bureaucracy  that  is  growing  up  under 
the  cloak  of  rearmament  and  to  control  in- 
flation. Maybe  all  this  is  necessary,  but 
I  doubt  It. 

Tbe  Government  has  not,  of  course,  been 
(Mlvloua  to  the  predicament  of  the  lead 
eonaumar  who,  because  of  price  and  profit 
controls,  as  I  have  indicated.  Ls  unable  to 
Import  tbe  lead  he  needs  to  supplement  that 
available  from  domestic  mine  and  scrap  pro- 


duction. It  is  reported  that  the  Govern- 
ment la  now  considering  entering  the  world 
market  to  buy  lead  at  above  celling  prices 
aiid  resell  It  to  domestic  consumers  at  a 
liH-s.  to  protect  the  celling  it  has  estab- 
lished. Such  a  program  would,  in  effect, 
.subsidize  the  foreign  producer  and  the 
dw:n<stic  consumer  The  American  lead 
rniiier  may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  that 
.such  an  arrangement  Is  manifestly  inequi- 
table In  subsidizing  foreign  competitors  pay- 
Uut  low  wages.  " 

I:  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Government 
to  purchase  foreign  lead  at  higher  than  ceil- 
ing prices,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Government  should  either  be  prepared  (1) 
to  buy  Itad  from  producers  in  Idaho  and 
elsewhere  at  the  same  price,  or  (2)  to  pay 
the  Idaho  miners  the  difference  between  the 
price  It  13  willing  to  buy  foreign  lead  and 
thf  domenic  celling,  or  (3)  It  can  raise  the 
d  ;mestic  ceiling  to  the  price  it  is  willing  to 
pay  for  foreign  lead  There  is  no  other  course 
for  a  world  commodity  whic!l  the  Govern- 
ment alone  is  helpless  to  control. 

What  d.x's  al!  th'.s  add  up  to?  On  bal-  y 
a  nee.  the  domestic  celling  price  of  lead  is 
being  depressed  b-'low  a  true  market  level 
by  the  main  strength  of  the  Government, 
presumably  so  that  the  cost  of  living  may 
be  kept  down,  insofar  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  price  of  lead.  By  how  much,  you  ask? 
Si  ?ma:i  iin  amount.  I  don't  think  it  is  meas- 
ur.ible.  On  the  debit  side,  however,  unless 
controls  are  soon  modified,  the  result  is 
less  lead  for  ga.soUnc  to  drive  your  car.  or 
lower  octane  ratings  for  gasoline,  and.  there- 
fore, more  gas  consumed,  less  lead  to  paint 
y  ur  house,  less  lead  to  Install  phone  and 
p  'Wer  cables,  less  lead  for  plumbing  sup- 
plies, and  many  other  everyday  uses,  so  that 
the  Government  resorts  to  total  allocation 
to  divide  the  remaining  supply  during  a 
shortage  Cicated  largely  by  Its  own  policies. 
And  allocating  a  supply  to  civilian  uses  in 
peacetime — or  war — <treates  a  good  many 
thorny  problems.  Who  gets  the  lead?  The 
plumber,  the  painter,  or  the  candlestick 
maker?  The  small  manufacturer — the 
lai-ge?  What  standard  of  consumption  will 
be  used?  What  a  headache  for  all.  In  ad- 
dition, your  tax  bill  may  go  up  to  pay  the 
ta.tes  needed,  In  part,  to  cover  the  losses 
that  may  be  Incurred  by  the  GovMTunent  in 
subsidizing  foreign  lead  producers,  or  sub- 
sidizing donuetic  lead  constuners.  Here  Is 
planning  In  action.  Do  you  feel  it  is  deep 
m  your  Interest  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
public?     1  doubt  It. 

When  I  see  what  is  happening  today,  my 
own  faith  in  free  markets — and  I  adnjit  I 
have  a  one-track  mind  on  the  subject — my 
faith  is  fortifled.  And  why  not?  The  de- 
clared enemy  today  is  communism,  which 
stands  for  government  Intervention  and 
ruthless  compulsion  in  every  walk  of  life. 
I  don't  want  to  see  the  mining  Industry 
so  enmeshed  In  Government  controls  and 
regulations  while  fighting  communism  that, 
when  the  battle  is  over,  we  find  we  have 
adopted  the  very  practices  we  condemn  in 
others — and  have  sacrificed  our  priceless 
heritage  of  Initiative  and  strength. 


Pilot  Start!  Sixty-tcTcnth  Year  of  Con- 
tiaaoas  Publicatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  coLooAOo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr.     ASPINALL.     Mr.     Speaker,     we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  little  man 
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and  the  small  independent  merchant 
and  the  greatness  of  our  heritage  and 
the  priceless  gem  of  freedom  and  how  all 
of  this  Is  rolled  Into  what  is  America 
today.  We  should  indeed  hold  all  of 
these  close  to  our  heart  and  stand  im- 
yielding  beside  these  ideals  whaterer 
may  be  the  flow  of  the  tide. 

I  should  voce  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  a  fine  example  portray- 
ing all  of  these  attributes  which  have 
made  America  great — the  birth,  life,  and 
development  of  a  small,  independent 
newspaper  in  northern  CJolorado.  to- 
gpther  with  the  pathos  and  progress 
which  attends  man's  dedicated  search 
for  a  means  to  better  the  environment 
in  which  he  finds  himself. 

Here  is  recorded  a  struggling  infant 
in  a  new  and  untamed  area  and  the 
march  of  events  which  saw  such  infant 
transformed  into  a  sturdy  institution 
with  a  place  of  honor  In  its  community 
and  among  its  contemporaries. 

As  long  as  there  remains  freedom  for 
the  editors  and  miblishers  of  these 
small,  independetir  newspapers  to  seek 
out  and  print  the  news  as  it  happois. 
and  not  as  someone  thinks  it  should 
happen,  and  to  comment  thereon,  then 
we  may  be  assured  that  America  will  re- 
main great  and  strong. 
(Prom  the  Steamboat  PUot  of  July  26,  19511 
CCLXBaATIKC  Bdcthdat  AKHTVnaAST 

The  Steamboat  Pilot,  pioneer  newspaper  d 
northwestern  Colorado,  this  week  starts  on 
its  slxtr-seventh  year  of  continuous  publica- 
tion. It  Ls  the  oldest  business  establishment 
in  this  part  of  Colorado  and  baa  not  missed 
an  issue  since  the  first  one  went  to  its  sub- 
scribers on  July  31,  1886. 

It  is  a  ripe  and  healthy  old  age,  but  the 
PUot  does  not  Intend  to  rest  on  Its  laurels 
Jtist  because  of  Its  years  of  existence.  It  con- 
stanUy  is  on  the  alert  for  means  of  giving 
better  service  to  Its  readers  and  to  Increase 
Its  value  to  tbe  rtcb  and  prosperous  secUon 

that  It  serves.  

The  Pilot  was  founded  on  a  platfcrm  ol 
service  to  this  great  and  pro^jerous  section. 
Through  the  years  It  has  battled  constanUy 
to  promote  the  growth  and  welfare  of  this 
area.    It  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  growth  ol  the  Pilot  has  not  been  mere 
chance.  It  has  grown  because  it  constantly 
Is  on  the  alert  to  make  it  a  better  newspaper 
and  of  increased  service  to  northwestern 
Colorado. 

The  early  struggles  of  the  Pilot  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  recounted  here.  It  started  when 
there  were  only  five  houses  In  Steamboat 
Springs  and  hardly  a  score  of  residents  In  a 
«ecUon  larger  than  New  England.  It  had 
laith  then  and  it  has  faith  now.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  the  weight  of  years  bog  down  pur 
youthful  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism. 
The  Pilot  is  known  far  outside  the  borders 
of  Colorado  as  an  outstanding  weekly  news- 
paper. It  has  never  been  content  to  rest  on 
Its  laurels  hut  constantly  has  been  Improv- 
ing. Today  it  has  one  of  the  most  modem 
printing  establishments  in  the  SUte  and  its 
circulation  is  exceeded  by  only  iwo  or  three 
weekly  newspapers  In  Colorado.  It  has  a  cir- 
culaUon  tliat  reaches  practlcaUy  every  home 
In  a  vast  area  and  thus  is  an  advertising 
medium  that  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  PUot  Is  old  In  years  but  young  in 
enthusiasm  and  It  hopes  to  continue  on  lor 
another  66  years  giving  Increaslngiy  better 
■ervtce  to  the  vast  and  proeperous  section 
that  makes  up  northwestern  Colorado.  It  la 
dedicated  to  supporting  every  worthy  cause 
and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  and  to  work  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  Colorado. 


NafiM  Hut  N«t  Rdax  Its 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WToamrc 

in  THX  BOUSE  OP  RXPRSSEirrATIVSB 

Thursdav.  August  2.  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wy(»nln«.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  oxne  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  one  Wy'»ming  newspaper  edlt<:u', 
but  I  find  mjrselX  In  the  position  of 
agreeing  with  President  Truman 

This  may  be  something  unusual,  but 
President  Tnmtan  and  I  see  eye  to  eye 
on  at  least  three  points.  Judging  from  the 
President's  recent  address. in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Those  points:  First,  that  this  Nation 
faces  grave  danger  of  being  plunged  into 
another  global  war;  second,  that  this 
Nation  must  not  put  implicit  trust  in  the 
"good  faith"  of  Communist  peace  nego- 
tiators: and  third,  that  this  Nation 
should  not  relax  its  vigilance  nor  its  de- 
termination to  strengthen  our  defenses. 
It  is  interesting,  to  me  at  least,  that  on 
all  three  points  I  have  the  drop  on  the 
President — I  cannot  be  accused  of  cry- 
ing "Me,  too,"  because  I  got  in  the  first 
lick  on  all  three. 

I  believe  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  both  skies  of  the  aisle  are  of 
like  opinion  on  these  important  points. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much  argu- 
ment on  any  of  them. 

But  there  my  agreement  with  the  Pres- 
ident'si  remarks  at  Detroit  comes  to  a 
stone  walL  I  will  not  agree  that  a  pro- 
gram of  smear  and  defeatism  has  ema- 
nated from  any  source  other  than  those 
close  to  or  controlled  by  the  adminls- 
tratiML  What  may  have  been  inter- 
preted— to  the  administration's  con- 
venience— as  smear  tactics  have  been 
in  fact  honest  efforts  to  expose  cor- 
ruption in  high  governmental  places, 
those  efforts  exerted  by  patriotic  citi- 
zens, not  all  of  them  Members  of  Con- 
gress, interested  in  seeing  honesty  and 
moral  integrity  restored  to  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Defeatism  has  been  an  attitude  fos- 
tered by  administration  henchmen  in 
(tevious  ways  for  many  months,  with  the 
sad  result  niany  otherwiae  sound-think- 
ing Americans  are  taking  the  bait. 

I  for  one  sti^  have  uashaken  faith  In 
our  American  fortitude  and  our  Ameri- 
can capacity  for  production,  be  it  for 
war  or  for  peace.  At  the  mconent.  un- 
fortunately, the  Nation  must  be  geared 
for  war— not  to  seek  war  but  to  defend 
ourselves  against  aggression  should  it 
come  about  But  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  basically 
a  peaceful  people  and  that  ultimately 
we  will  retura  to  peacetime  activities. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
men  and  boys  have  died  to  guarantee 
that  we  will  remain  basically  a  peaceful 
people,  a  nation  dedicated  to  living  In 
peace  In  a  free  world.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  that  dedication,  regardless 
of  the  present  international  situation. 

Someone  once  defined  peace  as  "that 
interval,  between  wars, "  and  events  dat- 


mg  rruui  World  War  I  would  seem  to 
bear  him  oat 

But  while  we  keep  our  powder  dry, 
and  for  the  time  being  prepare  for  any 
eventuality,  we  should  at  the  same  time 
keep  an  eye  cm  the  future,  on  the  day 
when  power-mad  tyrants  are  put  to  rout 
atid  wboi  peace  shall  reign  supreme  ova- 
the  world. 


Ca— ^ia^  Amh*ssajAoK  to  \}wSttd  States 
EKscuaes  Ccrtua  Pkascs  «l  tlM  St 
LawrcBcc  Seaway  ni  Power  Prajcct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSEU  V.  MACK 

or  w*aHUfOTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEPRESENTAnVES 

Thursdap.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  B4r. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Hcmorable  Hume  Wrong. 
Canadian  Ambassadcn-  to  the  United 
Stat«.  in  which  he  discus»s  certain 
leases  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project: 
Rema&ks  bt   Hxrai*  Waoira.   Cawauuh   Am- 

BASSADOa    TO    TBX    UKTRD    8raTSS.    ST    TBX 

Ehinm  ik  CnxaaaTiON  or  th«  Two  Htm- 
oazD  AXD  Put  IB  H  BiaiJUUY  or  DaitoiT, 

JULT  M 

The  lavlUtloo  to  attend  today's  ceremo- 
nies described  the  theme  of  the  birthday 
festival  as  follows:  "By  focusing  attention 
on  nearly  ISO  years  ol  harmony  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Detroit's  two 
hundred  snd  fiftieth  birthday  festival  wlU 
give  expression  to  the  principle  that  all  na- 
tions can  live  side  by  side  In  peace  wtien 
friendship  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  their  citi- 
zens." Certainly  the  affairs  of  DeUoit  and 
the  affairs  of  Canada  have  been  pretty  thor- 
oughly mixed  up  ever  alnce  that  day  250 
years  ago  when  Cadillac's  brigade  of  canoes, 
ending  their  long  Journey  tnaa  Montreal  via 
the  Ottawa  River  and  Lake  Huron,  swept 
down  the  Detroit  River  and  made  their  land- 
ing on  this  site. 

Tho-e  Is  nothing  that  I  can  tell  a  Detroit 
audience  about  the  Intimacy  which  exlsta 
between  the  people  ol  this  great  dty  and 
the  people  who  live  In  Canada  acrosi  the 
river  in  Windsor  and  Its  neighborhood.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  international 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  alcmg  all  its  enormous  length,  a^w- 
rates  the  two  countries  without  dividing 
them.  At  no  point  In  its  5,500  miles.  Irom 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  again  Irom  Pacific  to 
Arctic,  Is  this  more  true  than  here,  where  the 
line  runs  along  the  narrow  waters  of  the 
Detroit  River  and  separates  without  dividing 
communities  on  either  side.  commu.Uties 
bound  tightly  together  by  bridge  and  tunnel 
and  ferry,  as  weU  as  by  leUowshlp  arid  good 
will. 

The  tnrbulent  history  ol  Detroit  ifi  its 
early  days  as  an  outpost  of  Canada,  first  of 
French  Canada  and  then  alter  1760  of  British 
Canada,  included  many  Incidents  of  war 
and  bloodshed— Indian  wars,  wp-s  between 
the  French  and  the  British,  the  conspiracy 
at  PontlM.  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  War 
ol  1812. 

That  unhappy  war,  was,  ol  course,  the  last 
period  ol  fightmg.  Invasion  and  counter-In- 
vasion, here  and  elsewhere  iiciiss  the  bound- 
ary. Since  th?  fichti.n?  ended  in  1814,  I  be- 
lieve  fore-icr,    armed    forces   from   the    two 
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eoustrtM  hmy  aoij  uro«Md  th*  river  to  )otn 
tn  etvte  fOhrmUom  and  pkhmIm,  &zm1  raccnt- 
ly  an  III  rail im  to  trmln  tac*tb«r  m  frlanda 
%i%H  tilim  ■(Btaat  »  oommoD  enuny. 

Par  to*  It  from  m*  to  try  to  lacturt  tb* 
etttatna  of  Ovtrolt  on  tlM  tiUtory  oC  tbalr 
ctty.  A  htatorte  ctnc  Urttutey.  bow- 
la  an  appcoprtata  oceaaton  for  glancing 
-__waRl  tliro««ti  tba  Taara,  for  racalhng  old 
unhappT  far-off  ttiinca  and  battlaa  Icmg  ago. 
ur  only  to  eQcnp*r»  tha  paat  with  tba  preaent 
and  to  maaaura  aoma  of  tba  chanfca  which 
bat*  taton  pUea. 

I  nay  pariolt  myaatf  to  repeat  one  hUtorl- 
eal  anaodota.  It  waa.  aa  you  know,  not  until 
11M.  IS  yaaia  aXtar  the  Tteaty  of  Parte,  that 
Um  8tara  and  Strlpaa  were  for  the  first  time 
rmtead  over  tba  town.  One  would  think  that 
many  of  tba  people  of  Detroit  would  have 
been  embtttared  aacauae  of  thia  long  delay. 
Tbla  doaa  not  aaem  to  have  been  altogether 
tnie.  f or  n  to  recorded  that  4  yean  later,  on 
June  4.  1800.  aU  tbe  pubUc  oOcere  and  lead- 
ing ettttana  of  Detroit  croeaed  to  Sandwich 
to  balp  oelebrat*  with  their  Canadian  nelgh- 
bora  tba  Mrtbday  of  King  Ocorge  m.  This 
waa  a  forwtaata  of  the  reUtlonahlpa  acroaa 
tba  river  wbleb  have  now  happily  prevailed 
for  niany  years. 

Tbe  btaiory  at  tba  relatkma  between  Can- 
•(to  and  tba  TTaltad  SUtaa  la  reflected  In  de- 
tail In  tba  gnmtb  at  cordiality  and  interde- 
tba  Canadian  and  Amerl. 
BualtMa  alQDg  tba  Detroit  River. 
IM  years  have  now  paaaed  since 
tba  last  Mt  of  warfare,  perbapa  we  should 
raaeaibar,  even  on  an  oecaalon  such  as  thla, 
tbat  tbM»  bave  been  upa  and  downs  in  the 
daaUi^  baf  aan  ita  two  shores. 
I  vlfht  lUvttrata  from  my  own  ezpol- 
,  aa  for  moat  of  tbe  last  25  years.  I  have 
eooeamad.  In  one  capacity  or  another. 
wttb  tba  oAetal  relatione  iietwMn  Canada 
and  tba  Ubtted  Mataa.  Tbe  first  important 
ptaea  of  work  in  wblcb  I  was  involved,  in 
IMT.  waa  a  matter  intimately  affecting 
Wmanr  and  Detroit.  A  si;^den  change  In 
tba  UBBUgntton  ragulationa  in  Waahlngton 
to  cut  off  from  their  livelihood 
of  tba  large  number  of  Canadian  reel- 
wbo  ware  employed  in  Detroit — tbe 
eummuters.  It  was  a  serious  issue 
wlilch  aicwafl  hot  feelings  across  the  river. 
After  b«d  work,  detailed  negotution.  and 

It  WSJ  eettled  in  our  usual 

tbe  resulting  compromise  certainly 
did  not  aatlafy  everybody  in  either  com- 
oranlty.  but  it  worked  well  enough  to  make 
tba  sttuatlon  tolerable. 

At  arauad  tbe  same  jiertod  there  was  plenty 
of  troobla  about  another  acrt  ai  tralBc  from 
Wtodaor  to  Datrott.  traOc  o.  a  nature  which 
it  might  be  ImpoUtle  to  specify  tn  detaU  be- 
yond — itlrmlng  that  it  seemed  to  meet  an 
lUagal  but  not  easily  mtlatad  need  of  many 
Tbls  traJBc  alao  engendered  hot 
.  eapaetally  in  Washington,  and 
M  aboot  lengthy  nefotlations  before  a 

agiaaaiant  was  reaebad.    Portu- 

aataly.  not  very  long  aft«-.  tbe  traflk  became 
ligHliiiala  again — and  it  still  flourishes. 

Wban  ta  DMrolt  I  cannot  re^st  from  men- 
ttoolag  In  ittifT*''g  a  third  and  current  difB- 
enlty  vbieb  eoneams  this  area.  Tba  failure 
to  eopa  «ltti  it  to  csuatag  a  good  many  Cans- 
itofMlCnastrated.  Nineteen  years  have 
by  rtaea  tbe  first  agreement  Jointly  to 
tba  SC.  Lawrence  project  was 
to  WartUagtoD.  and  10  years  since  a 

to  meet  crltl- 

oC  tba  avllar  treaty,  took  ite  place. 

I  an  this  ttaa  there  baa  only  been  saaU'a 

i^iproval:  at 
I  would  be  a  mar* 
for  tbe  motion  baa 
backward.  We  sorely  n»^d 
ttt  Oaaoffa  both  tbe  prwr  stvi  tH«  t  ri'.->  ■% 
at  ttitp  t  liar  Bar.'saUon  tu  und  ttom.  tbe 


Great  Lalfces  which  the  project  will  bring. 
There  are  parallel  need*  In  the  United  States. 
Must  we  WRlt  much  longer  for  the  start  of 
this  ieveloptnent.  which  would  almost  rer- 
Ulnly  hsve  been  begun  long  ago  tf  the  St. 
Lawrence  had  not  been  a  boundary  water  ' 

Matters  such  as  these  lUustidte  somethina; 
which  people  are  sometimes  Inclined  to  for- 
get— that  there  are  certain  to  be  a  creat 
many  difficult  problems  to  resolve  between 
two  very  large  countries,  no  matter  how 
friendly,  which  share  a  continent  between 
them.  Many  are  apt  to  assume  that  the 
happy  state  of  affairs  between  Canada  and 
United  States  has  come  about,  and  continues 
automatically.  But  there  Is  in  fact  plenty 
of  need  for  clear  thinking,  solid  work,  and 
tolerant  understanding  In  conducting  public 
business  between  our  Governments.  Were  It 
not  that,  to  use  again  words  I  have  already 
quoted,  ■•friendship  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
their  citizens."  those  responsible  In  Wash- 
ington and  Ottawa  would  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  worry  about. 

This  long-standing  friendship  Is  of  grow- 
ing value  today,  and  will  be  of  still  v;reater 
value  In  the  future;  for  the  affairs  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  getting  mixed  up  with  each  other 
more  thoroughly  all  the  time.  It  Is,  fur 
example,  a  surprising  reflection  that  It  was 
only  Just  over  a  decade  ago  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Joint  defense  of  the  North  .Amer- 
ican Continent  for  the  first  time  began  to 
rtceive  the  serious  attention  of  the  two  sjov- 
emmenU.  In  the  grim  days  when  the  Nazi 
axmies  had  overrun  Western  Europe  Thi.s 
is  now.  of  course,  a  very  active  subject  of 
Joint  planning  and  Joint  action. 

In  the  larger  arena  of  world   affairs  it    Is 
only  8  years  since  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  brought  together  for  the  first   time 
the  United  States.  Canada  and  many  other 
countries  in  a  great  International  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  solution  of  Internat- 
ional disputes  by  peaceful  means.     It  is  Just 
over  2  years  since  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  entered  into  an  alliance  In  peace- 
time   with    Canada,    the    United    Kingdom. 
Prance,    and    eight    Uke-mlnded    countries, 
which  had  become  vividly   aware   that   the 
United  Nations,    no   matter   how  useful    Its 
work,    could    not    alone    provide    for    their 
security  In  the  present  dangers.     It  is  just 
over  a  year  since  for  the  first  time  a  flagrant 
armed  challenge  to  world  security  was  met. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States, 
by  collective  military  action.  In  which  troops 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada.  France 
and   13   other   countries   are   now   Joined   in 
Korea  with  the  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations      It 
Is  only  a  little  over  6  months  ago  since  for  the 
first  time  a  decision  became  effective  to  set 
up  as  a  deterrent  to  war  and  Integrated  in- 
ternational   force     built    from     the    armies. 
navies,  and  air  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic 
countries,  and  a  great  American  General  wiis 
called  from  his  retirement  to  head  it. 

These  achievements  are  of  a  scale  and 
character  which  no  one  could  conceivi^bly 
have  Imagined  as  jxaaslble  a  very  few  years 
ago.  They  have  been  made  poeslble  by  the 
leadership  rightly  and  boldly  undertaken  by 
tbe  United  States,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
emphasizing  this  In  the  presence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  There  Is  still  a  long  and 
bard  way  to  go,  there  are  other  bold  steps 
which  free  natlorvs  will  have  to  take  for  the 
first  time,  before  we  can  hope  to  feel  any 
reasonable  assurance  that  our  free  world  Is 
not  going  to  be  engulfed  sgain  in  the  most 
trratiooal  of  human  pursuits,  the  waging  of 
general  war.  We  must  still  be  ready  to 
devote  a  most  dtotasteful  proportion  of  our 
energy  and  resources  to  deferise  We  must 
sualn  ourselves  to  this  and  today  and  next 
mo:*  c"l  '  '  y-.".r  a.ter  ne.-u  and  perhaps 
tbe  Cw.-Ue  „.     -  next. 


Here.  In  one  of  the  greatest  arsenals  of 
the  free  world.  I  am  glad  to  speak  this  eve- 
ning from  the  same  platform  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
French  Ambassador  and  the  British  Ambas- 
sador The  history  of  Detroit  has  been 
closely  Involved  In  one  way  or  another  with 
that  of  all  our  countries.  Likewise  the  past. 
present,  and  future  of  Canada  Is  bound  up 
with  each  of  them;  with  the  United  SUtes 
by  ties  too  many  to  enumerate  of  friend- 
ship, of  common  alms,  of  self-interest,  of 
the  Joint  heritage  of  a  rich  continent;  with 
Prance  by  ties  of  history,  of  racial  origin, 
of  rich  tradition,  and  for  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen of  common  language;  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  countless  ways,  by  ties 
strong  and  tried,  which  have  changed  and 
developed  through  the  years  as  Canada 
emerged  by  peaceful  evolution  from  colonial 
status  into  complete  sovereignty,  while  re- 
maining a  member  of  that  remarkable  and 
undetinable  association  of  independent 
states,  the  British  commonwealth  of  na- 
tions. 

What  conflicts  there  have  been  between 
our  four  countries  are  matters  of  past  his- 
tory They  now  stand  together,  In  a  period 
of  strains  and  stresses  which  sometimes  seem 
barely  tolerable,  as  partners  In  a  Joint  en- 
terprise, the  stakes  In  which  are  the  high- 
est that  anyone  can  imagine. 


We  Can't  Go  It  Alone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  DUFF 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATF  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  DUFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "We  Can't  Go  It  Alone." 
which  I  delivered  at  the  World  Affairs 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
at  Denver,  Colo,,  on  July  23.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

We  Can't  Go  It  Aloni 
(By  Senator  James  H.  Dtjtt) 

We  belong  to  a  generation  plagued  by  the 
perpetual  threat  of  war.  Never  In  history 
has  such  a  devastating  series  of  wars  oc- 
curred as  in  our  time.  This  situation  stems 
from  a  vast  variety  and  accumulation  of 
causes.  However  complicated  the  back- 
ground, the  period  in  which  we  live  is  surely 
one  of  the  most  revolutionary  in  the  whole 
history  of  civilization. 

In  this  strange,  up-ended  and  troubled 
world,  those  desiring  peace  are  faced  by  ob- 
stacles and  road  blocks  everywhere  they 
turn.  But  the  enormous  dlfBculty  of  the 
problem  does  not  lessen  the  necessity  for 
Its  solution. 

A  continuation  of  the  world  along  the 
road  we  have  been  traveling  for  the  paat 
three  decades  will  surely  lead  In  the  final 
analysis  to  chaos,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  civilization  itself  as  we 
know  It. 

America  entered  World  War  I  to  help  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Despite  the 
Immensity  of  our  sacrifice  and  the  sincerity 
of  our  purpose,  the  exact  opposite  was  the 
result.  Less  than  20  years  after  we  sent  our 
flr.'it  eitpedltlonary  force  to  Europe.  Hitler 
menaced  the  whole  world  with  a  warfare  of 
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tmezamiried  ferocity  and  a  philosophy  in- 
tended to  oppress  and  tyrannize  ail  wbo 
disagreed  with  him. 

America  fougM  World  War  II  to  free  tbe 
world  from  the  threat  of  tbe  police  state 
aiKt  the  tyranny  of  the  human  mind.  World 
War  II  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion only  as  a  result  of  the  might  and  the 
pcwer  of  the  Armed  PcK-ces  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  IT.  Amer- 
ica had  the  greatest  military  force  in  his- 
tory, but  shortly  thereafter  we  allowed  that 
force  to  deteriorate  in  accord  with  tbe  in- 
tense desire  of  the  American  people  for  peace 
and  out  of  respect  to  our  antagonism  against 
the  maintenance  of  large  bodies  of  Arm^ 
Forcef.  in  times  of  peace. 

Russia,  our  former  ally,  meanwhile  took 
ad'. ar.tage  of  Americas  desire  for  peace  to 
gain  thereby  a  position  of  preemJaent  and 
menacing  importance  by  building  up  ite 
own  armed  forces  to  a  height  and  povrer 
never  dreamed  of  before.  This  change- 
axrjt  whereby  American  military  power  de- 
clined as  the  might  of  the  Russian*  was 
rapitily  built  up  gave  Russia  overw helm- 
ing mUitary  superiority.  Thereby  Russia 
became  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
wfrlJ.  bccatise  ttiat  predominant  military 
p  !wer  was  used  to  threaten,  and  In  many 
c»ees  to  Intimidate  and  coerce,  free  nations. 
By  tbe  immense  expansion  of  military 
mlfht.  coupled  with  the  use  of  that  might 
for  the  purpoee  of  terriKwial  aggrandise- 
ment and  domination  of  nations  ireful  to 
Its  plans.  Russia  has  shown  a  fixed  purpose 
to  dominate  tbe  world. 

In  the  6  years  since  World  War  II.  with 
practically  no  loss  of  manpower  and  no 
serious  dislocation  of  national  plans,  Rus- 
sia has  overrun  and  subjugated  most  of  its 
neighbors,  obtained  control  of  Kastem  Ger- 
many, built  up  a  strong  striking  force  there 
in  the  very  heart  <rf  Europe,  and  extended 
its  eSective  Influence  eastward  more  than 
2,000  miles  across  Asia  all  tbe  way  to  the 
Kcrean  Penlnstila  and  the  Paclflc  Ocean. 
Russia  has  built  up  a  strong  striking  force 
In  the  Far  East  to  threaten  .Korea  and  Indo- 
diina  and  Japan;  in  the  Middle  East  to 
threaten  India  and  the  Iranian  oil  fields:  and 
has  directed  and  compelled  the  Immense 
build-up  of  all  her  satellites  opposite  Yugo- 
slavia. 

This  deployment  of  Russian  power  Is  tre- 
mendously significant  because  It  is  tlie  type 
of  pattern  Indiaited  If  military  activity  were 
intended  on  a  ntimber  of  fronts  in  dliCerent 
areas  at  the  same  time. 

No  possible  explanation  can  be  made  for 
this  extraordinary  build-up  of  Russian  mili- 
tary power  at  a  time  when  all  free  nations 
were  allowing  their  own  power  to  decline, 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  determination 
to  start  another  war  to  attempt  to  dcnnl- 
nate  the  whole  world. 

With  this  Clark  picture  can  there  be  any 
hope  for  peace?  Ihat  question  is  on  the 
tongues  of  all  well-disposed  and  freedom- 
loving  people. 

This  we  know  fox  sure — with  Russian  pow- 
er as  overmatching  as  It  Is  today,  we  cannot 
look  forward  to  peace  with  any  assurance, 
merely  by  wishing  for  It. 

Nothing  has  been  clearer  In  the  past  one- 
third  centiiry  than  that  only  the  strong  have 
a  chance  for  peace  and  security,  and  even 
survival  Itself. 

In  our  time  unpreparedness  has  been  the 
outetandlng  InvlUtion  for  wars  of  aggrea- 
sion.  By  that  standard,  world  war  III  is  as 
sure  as  tomorrow,  at  the  discretion  of  Rus- 
sia, unless  the  free  nations  put  their  military 
house  In  order  immediately — not  to  encour- 
age world  war  m,  but  as  the  only  poeslble 
assurance  and  preventive  against  It. 

The  drop  in  the  military  power  of  the 
United  St^iles  when  compared  with  Russia's 


biUld-up  is  appeliing.  At  the  outtoeak  of 
the  war  in  Korea,  iitosis  had  175  batUe- 
ready  diviaioos,  witbcut  counting  tiie  divi- 
sions of  her  satellites  ck^  her  own  divlxlons 
in  reserve  and  subject  to  call,  while  this  mag- 
nificent country  of  ours  had  permitted  our 
power  to  drop  to  a  position  where  we  had 
only  10  Regular  Army  divisions,  ail  under- 
manned and  under -equipped,  at  the  end  of  5 
years  following  World  War  II. 

As  late  as  March  of  tiiis  year.  Gen.  Hoyt  S. 
Vandenberg.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
Scales  Air  F'orce.  referred  to  the  Air  Fcwce  of 
the  United  States  as  a  shoexuing  air  force, 
presumably  as  compared  with  the  immense 
air  force  of  Russia. 

General  Vandenberg  this  year  al&o  made 
the  following  observations:  "Should  .war 
come,  we  can  be  expected  to  destroy  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  planes  miking  an  at- 
tack in  strength  on  the  United  SUtes  before 
their  Domblng  missions  are  completed. 
«  •  •  «  • 

"The  bleak  and  blunt  evidence  of  the  last 
war  proved  conclusively  tliat  no  l>jmbing 
attack  mounted  in  sufficient  strength  by  the 
American.  Eritish.  or  Germans  ever  was 
turned  back  by  the  m(»t  suenuous  defensive 
action.  The  offense  always  has  had  a 
crushing  advantage  in  aerial  wariare.  and 
there  is  no  {Hospect  that  the  balance  will 
change  In  the  foreaeeable  future. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

"There  Is  a  damrerous  delusion  that  radar 
screens  and  complicated  e'.ectronic  devices 
will  give  us  an  airtight  defense  against 
bombing.  We  cotild  build  a  steel  fence  5 
mJes  high  around  the  17j936-mile  perimeter 
of  the  United  States.  We  couirt.  place  an  im- 
broken  line  of  radar  screens  on  top  of  the 
fence,  ring  our  cities  with  automatic  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  parfect  a  looljatxrf  vram- 
Ing  Systran  for  distinguishing  between 
friendly  and  hostile  aircraft  approaching  our 
boundaries  around  the  clock.  We  could  put 
an  umbrella  of  Interceptor  planes  over  th« 
entire  country — and  we  could  not  keep  out  a 
determined  enemy  attacking  In  strength." 

This  month,  before  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Senato<-  Hxkbt  Cabot 
LooGK.  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  specialized 
in  attention  to  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Air  FH3rce.  made  the  statement  that  it  would 
require  $33,000,000,000  to  bring  our  Air  Force 
up  to  what  it  must  be  in  order  to  provide  the 
Sfupolority  necessary  for  our  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

Last  month.  Oen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  farmer 
Chief  of  SUfI  of  our  Air  Force  and  designated 
bv  General  Klaenhawer  as  "the  world's  great- 
est air  strategist."  made  this  statement: 

"From  tlie  best  availabie  putdished  figures 
it  can  be  concluded  that,  in  numbers  of 
front-line  modan  aircraft  available  for  an 
air  battle  over  Western  Buropr  today.  Rtissla 
holds  at  least  a  10-to-l  margin:  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  production  tempo,  even 
If  we  asstmie  no  increase  In  Russia's  cmrrent 
air  strength  ( an  Implausible  assumption  used 
only  to  emphasiae  our  own  position ) .  it  can 
llkfwlse  be  eondudef*  that  tlie  free  wcwld 
will  still  be  on  the  short  end  of  at  least  a 
5-to-l  margin  in  Western  Europe  at  the  end 
of  1952. 

"Command  of  the  air  over  Europe  and 
Asia  has  been  lost  to  the  free  world  since 
the  end  of  the  last  war  and  will  continue 
to  be  loct  to  it  for  some  Unie  to  come.  If 
there  Is  a  surer  way  to  national  suicide,  in 
a  world  threatene^l  by  International  bandlta. 
I  have  yet  to  bear  about  It." 

The  great  cities  of  Amwica  are  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Russian  air  force  and  iU 
atomic  bomba.  If  Weston  Europe  Is  not 
denied  to  the  Buaaians.  the  great  Industrial 
areas  of  the  United  States  will  be  subject 
to  rapid  and  continuous  bombing  from  the 
air  by  the  Russian  air  force. 


Several  months  ago  a  Britteh  Jet  bcmbcr 
flew  from  We:  tern  Ciux^pe  to  eastern  North 

America  In  only  4  hours  and  Zl  minutes. 

Last  month  a  single  aviator  in  a  one- 
engine  plane  flew  from  Oslo,  Norway,  acroaa 
the  North  Pole,  to  Anchorage,  Alaska,  non- 
stop. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  fUgbt  of  our  own  t>ombcn 
flew  all  the  way  from  Texas  to  England,  non- 
stop. 

Invention  and  discovery  have  cxplelely 
destroyed  the  isolation  formerly  provided  by 
distance  so  that  today  neither  the  i>ctans 
nor  the  distance  that  separate  us  from  our 
enemies  are  any  longer  a  ■.ale  a. id  sure  pro- 
tection as  they  w?re  la  clher  days. 

All  the  free  wor^d  was  bh£Tply  awi~>kened 
from  its  lethargy  in  June  a  year  ago  by  lh« 
vicious  and  unprovoked  attack  by  Russian 
pup^jet*  in  Korea.  As  a  result  of  that  awak- 
ening, the  free  world  at  the  Dfiomcni  is  mildly 
preparing  f(jr  a  defense  acainil  P.u£»ian  ag- 
gression. 

The  greatest  dar.ger  today  is  that  the  free 
Tforld  will  be  lulled  into  a  wtsis^  ol  falf^  se- 
curity by  th?  Rc-ssiaa  pioposed  caa^e-fcre  In 
E:crea.  No  preatox  mistake  could  be  made 
than  to  conclude,  as  a  result  of  aii  ayeed 
cease-fire  in  Korea,  that  it  means  a  c-a  e- 
ilre  everywhere.  In  Iiido-chlna,  in  Iran,  In 
Yugoslavia,  and  in  a  number  of  other  crit- 
ical points,  volcanic  e.xplosicns  may  occur 
at  any  moment  and  without  notice  of  even 
greater  violence  than  the  tremendous  uar- 
lare  that  has  now  been  carried  on  in  Sxea 
for  more  than  a  y^ar. 

A  completely  adequate  preparation  fcr  de- 
fense is  the  only  hope  fa»  a  bright  lomcr- 
row.  Every t)ody  knows  that  America  desires 
only  to  be  let  alone.  We  covet  no  one's  do- 
minions. We  desire  no  one's  wealth.  But 
for  us  in  America  it  is  cncurmou^ly  iin;;o:  .int 
to  keep  in  mind  constantly  that  the  mexiaoe 
of  Soviet  Imjierialism  Is  a  danger  of  a  d..frcr- 
ent  character  than  anything  we  have  faced 
before. 

Ru££ia's  ambitions  for  expansion  and 
world  dominion  have  assumed  an  aflectation 
of  Interest  In  underprivileged  people  when 
It  merely  uses  that  aMumed  Interest  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  selfish  ambitions.  Like 
a  pickjxxket  In  a  c-owd.  yelling  "thief"  to  dis- 
tract attention,  by  similax  method  to  con- 
ceal Its  motives,  Russia  itself  has  been  the 
thief  of  other  people's  lands  and  possessions 
and  freedom.  Nevertheless.  Russian  Im- 
perialism and  the  various  imposters  of  com- 
munism have  penetrated  into  places  other- 
wise tnacce~&lble  and  impossible. 

We  must  realize  that  the  variotia  troubles 
fomented  by  Russia  since  World  War  n  In 
Creecc.  during  the  Berlin  airlift,  in  the  cam- 
paign In  Korea,  the  disruptions  in  the  Mld- 
dlo  East,  the  contlnuetl  menaces  to  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Irritating  tirades  by  Russian 
spokesmen  against  alleged  and  faked  Ameri- 
can Imperialism,  are  all  parts  of  a  strange 
and  new  and  unusual  procedure.  They  are 
episodes  In  a  creeping,  methodical,  and  dia- 
bolical plan  of  Russia  to  Uke  over  the  world 
at  Its  own  time  and  In  its  own  discretion  and 
by  Its  ovm  methods. 

The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  crisis 
that  faces  us  today  must  be  studied  and 
understood  because  It  Is  that  very  dlflerKOce 
that  makes  It  so  dangerous  to  those  of  us 
who  have  never  seen  exactly  that  kind  of 
pretense  before. 

Here  In  America,  besides  maintaining  the 
greatest  living  standards  tn  tiistory,  in  the 
p>ast  5  years  we  have  given  away  $80,000,- 
000,000  in  foreign  aid,  whereby  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  Western  Europe  alone  is  up 
between  30  percent  and  40  percent  of  what 
it  was  even  at  the  highest  p«ak  before  World 
War  n. 

We  think  of  aiding.  If  we  could  only 
think  of  the  danger  in  the  same  terms  that 
we  think  of  good  wUl,  then  we  would  not 
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k»  luUcd  mto  tlM  fceUnc  of  th*  ttJLm  mtewritj 
tlMt   utmj  ttiOom  A   poMlbl*   octtw-ftr*   la 


Xa  Kof««.  Ruaia  prttends  »  dwira  for 
But  tcUoos  stUl  spMk  lowler  tban 
WlOto  tampanu7  pcM*  may  aulf.  the 
purpoM  of  BxHaU  m  k  rasult  cA'  the 
miUtarr  vm^tnm  •uflered  toy  lu 
pupptta  tn  Kona.  n«*«^b«lcn  what  U  hap- 
Iftwiiti^  In  BUBgary,  In  Iran,  and  In  Cattibo 
■lovmUa.  and  tn  Um  Rumlan  utelllt«s  ix)r- 
dvtnc  TugoalATla.  all  k1t«  th«  sur«  lmp>reas 
of  oppnMftoo  aiMl  hatred  and  lntr»nsM{ent 
mtnniwi**—  vhl^  mntn  to  dominate  the 
vortd. 

In  Um  last  r««  vMka  Arcbbtahop  Green 
««•  triad  and  eooTletcd  after  a  farced  con- 
taalaii  baCora  a  Communist  tribunal  la 
■oi^tfT.  just  aa  Cardinal  Mlndnenty  was 
9  ymtn  barore,  and  as  were  a  group  U 
ntlnlitars  by  tb«  same  mettiods 
[■ocadura.  In  CMcbosloTakU  two 
and  flva  aldea  hare  ]ust  been  con- 
to  death  aa  ifilea  for  alleged  'aid  to 

taiperlaUam.'*     And  In  the  same 

jouatry  in  the  currant  month  an  American 
ue— iiaper  oorreapondent  of  the  hlf(hcst 
ttfTy*«"t  and  the  greatest  IntcgrltT.  hj  a 
uwifaailnn.  baa  alao  been  coerced  Into  ad- 
ai1****»t  that  ha  waa  a  spy  for  the  wiestem 
powwfa  **1B  a  plot  that  would  not  eren  stop 
at  nuRlar."  By  a  strange  oolncidence  all 
ttaaa  titala  at*  hlthUclitad  by  the  o3nfes- 
tlOBi  Of  ttoa  aefamianre  to  acta  eompUtcly 
o«t  at  dbaaotar  wtth  anything  cooKaant 
vtth  thiftr  ptaftoOB  history.  Braryone  placed 
OB  trial  aoBtmtm,  TbiM  prooadure  is  merely 
a  Hiino  Imrt  to  the  brutal  days  of  tho  Dark 
so  allagad  criminal  was  Imprls- 
wtthout  a  prarloiis  con- 

., knows   that   those   con- 

obtatnad  by  physical  or  moral 
that  ovarcams  the  will  d  the  con- 


today  Busala  pretenda  a  desire 
In  the  place  where  it  sought 
a  yaar'ago  and  whara  that  war  baa  re- 
in ilkMtnr  to  the  armies  at  its  pup- 
Bat  la  other  plaoca  where  Russia  ex- 
tyzmnnlcal  control,  we  find 
a  pattam  of  brutality  and  purge  and  depor- 
tatka  aad  trial  by  torture,  showing  that 
nifiaia—  tta  pratanaa.  the  Rtisslan  attitude 
la  flttad  to  bast  aerve  Ito  purpose  of  world 
a^^aarton  and  conqneat. 

Aad  aa  Rus^a  stiddenly  shifts  Its  public 
propi^anda  to  the  appearance  ot  a  desire 
for  paaoa.  let  ua  not  forget,  as  we  neek  to 
■ppralaa  the  sineertty  of  this  change,  that 
la  this  aery  year  1051  the  Ruasian  military 
budget  ta  •M.000.000.000.  Thla  Is  double 
what  It  was  only  S  yaaza  ago  when  Russian 
pr^wratlafn  vaatly  out-topped  ours,  and 
greater  that  tt  was  la  at  Least  2  years  of 
World  war  IL 

For  the  purpoea  at  further  comparison  let 
i»  alao  raiDamber  that  the  pay  of  a  private 
In  the  B*!!!**-  Army  is  only  97  a  year.  The 
krwaat  baaa  pay  of  a  prlrate  In  the  American 
Arjiy  ki  tlJOao.  And  the  orar-aU  tost  of 
infit*'t**T*''*|[  aa  Aoianean  soldier  In  the  field. 
aUoeatlng  to  each  soldier  his  proportionate 
share  at  tha  orer-all  cost  of  the  Military 
ktaUtahawat  la  tlO.000  per  man  per  year. 

To  be  safe  wa  muat  took  into  more  than 
appcaraaees   la  thla  world  of  supercharge 


It  WMaM  ba  a  dUa  outlook  Uwleed  U  tbeea 
w«ra  tha  only  facton  baaring  on  the  situa- 
^rm  today.  With  thaaa  aloca  and  with  tha 
ftaa  paoplca  dtwmttad  aad  nnprapared.  world 
war  m  would  aaam  ••  inavltaMa  aa  tomor- 
row. But  la  aU  thla  darknaa  and  gloom 
ewtatatr  tlMca  la  a  my  for  a  good  tonkorrow 
ir  tba  ttaa  paopla  wlU  only  maka  thanaalvaa 
[iTiD-lant  to  vta  that  paaeeftd  tanoiTow. 

fl^ml  TtaSaBoa  ta  attll  tba  prtea  at  ttberty 
In  %amr»  wortd.  tout  with  ataraal  vl«tlanoe 
thcT*  alM  atMt  ba  atvnal  hard  work  and 
etct-aal  praparattoa  (or  dafenaa. 


It  U  necessary  to  know  the  danger  But 
knowing  It  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  It  That  means  prep\ra- 
tlon  by  all  free  people  everywhere. 

There  must  be  a  strong  and  full  coaliti  n 
of  the  free  nation*  and  there  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial coDUlbutlon  to  the  common  Y"-^-'"-  "' 
effort  and  preparation  and  sacrifice  It  free- 
dom la  to  be  saved.  The  United  St.ites  can- 
not do  all  the  flRhtlnR  and  the  paying  a-.A 
the  dying  American  cannot  go  It  alone  It 
requires  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  United 
Nations — each  doing  a  full  share 

Whatever  our  glorious  history,  whatever 
our  magnificent  qualities,  whatever  our  ex- 
traordinary natural  rewiurcea.  the  fact  Is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  manpower  to  meet  the 
Russian  menace  alone  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
Less  than  2  months  ago.  Ma)  Gen  Lewis 
B  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
stated  that  he  was  frightened  by  the  Nation  s 
approaching  dangerous  manpower  9,hor'A'ce 
for  both  military  and  civilian  needs  GtM.- 
eral  Hershey  said  that  selective  service  w  ir.d 
have  a  very  tough  Job  meeting  the  3  500  000 
Army  goal  even  by  the  fall  of  1952. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  report  of  the  Ptp- 
parednesa  Subcommittee  of  the  rnn,ml^tee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  United  S'.ates  Sen- 
ate, presented  to  the  Senate  on  June  19,  the 
following  statement  was  made: 

"Today  the  great  weakness  of  America  Is 
lack  erf  manpower.  Of  resources  and  tech- 
nology and  Industry  and  anns.  we  have 
much:  of  men.  we  have  few.  We  are  thus. 
weakest  where  our  enemy  Is  strongest,  for 
the  enemy's  great  strength  Is  manpower  " 

That  statement  alone  ought  to  be  suJBcient 
to  persuade  even  the  most  doubtful  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  the  free  peoples  to  have  a  coali- 
tion If  we  are  to  be  strong  enough  ti^  meet 
this  new  menace  of  tyranny. 

The  free  peoples  must  be  united  In  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  enslaved  by  Ru.ssl.'.n 
imperialism  and  also  must  be  powerful 
-enough  In  the  union  of  their  military  m.eht 
to  defeat  Rtissla — should  Russia  start  world 
war  m. 

In  this  ur.8ettled  world,  It  Is  clear  that 
America  mtjst  continue  to  aid  those  willing 
to  make  common  cause  with  us.  T^ie  Ameri- 
can jjeople  are  anxious  to  aid  those  who  are 
anilotjs  to  aid  themselves.  But  due  to  the 
immense  draft  on  our  resources  for  foreign 
aid,  the  tli.ie  has  come  when  all  those  who 
receive  foreign  aid  must  show  agctresslveiy 
their  willingness  to  collaborate  effectively 
with  this  program  for  defense.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  them  to  close  their  eyes  and  hold 
a  hat  In  their  hands  and  expect  to  wake  up 
and  find  manna  from  America  There  is 
need  for  the  European  countries  to  make  a 
greatly  Increased  effort  in  the  direction  of 
their  own  defense.  As  of  now  they  are  far 
behind  what  we  are  caUlng  upon  our  own 
people  to  do — despite  what  we  are  doing  for 
them  In  our  aid  program. 

The  time  U  so  critical,  the  danger  so  great, 
and  the  response  so  necessary,  that  the  time 
has  come  for  all  nations  bent  on  freedom  to 
get  together  for  a  common  purpose  and  a 
common  objective. 

This  struggle  for  freedom  against  slavery 
Is  world-wide  and  all  out.  Therefore,  the 
tactics  and  the  strategy  and  the  plans  of 
the  free  people  must  be  world-wide  and  all 
out.     No  nation  can  go  it  alone 

All  the  free  nations  ask  Is  that  they  be 
permitted  to  nn  their  own  governments  la 
their  own  way.  aa  their  own  people  want 
them  run.  without  any  type  of  outside  pres- 
f\ire  or  interference.  On  those  ample  and 
just  terms  peace  Is  available  today  world- 
wide IX  the  Soviet  Union  would  sincerely 
•ndorsa  that  simple  formula. 

it  Is  not  only  necessary  for  us  to  know 
how  peace  may  be  obtained.  It  Is  also  neces- 
sary for  Russia  to  know  and  to  realize  that 
peace  Is  possible  on  just  terms. 


This  Nation  Is  the  last  strong  Dad  block 
against    world-wide    domination    l>y    Soviet 
Imperialism       The    ultimate    destr  jctlon    of 
the  United  States  thereby  has  beet   and  still 
l.s  a  major  objective  of  Soviet  pol  cy.     Thla 
menace    to   our    existence    as   a    n  itlon    can 
only   be  met  by  an  effective  foreign   policy. 
Under  the  existing  critical  world       uatlon, 
It    l.«    Imperative   that   the   foreign    policy  of 
the  United  States  must  not  be  pe:  mltted  to 
depend  solely  upon  the  will  of  on  •  political 
partv       When    any    essential    pha  e    of    our 
foreik^n  policy  Is  limited  In  Its  de  elopment 
and  approval  merely  to  one  party,  then  that 
policy  lacks  the  unity  and  backlnr  essential 
to  Its  success  at  a  time  when  ut  Ity  U  ab- 
solutelv  necessary  for  its  success,      nevltably. 
one-party    policy    comes    under    continuous 
political  attack  by  the  other  party  as  a  mat- 
ter  of   the   very  character  of   poUlcs   Itself. 
Unle.ss  the  United  States  adopts  ind  main- 
tains   a    foreign    policy    truly    blp  irtlsan    In 
character.  It  Is  clear  that  during    ?ampalgns 
when  the  FYesldent  and  the  Cong  ess  of  the 
United  States  are  standing  for  el  ctlon.  the 
whole   free   world    will   be   unsett  ed   during 
the    full    course   of    such    a   camp  »lgn    since 
only  the  result  of  the  campaign   will  deter- 
mine the  foreign  policy  of  the  N  itlon. 

In  this  period  of  extraordinary  vorld-wlde 
crisis  and  danger,  such  uncertal  ity  over  a 
considerable  period  could  be  fata  .  No  fur- 
ther argument  should  be  necessa  j  to  prove 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  blpa  tlsan  for- 
eign policy  In  this  extreme  crlsU. 

A  bipartisan  policy  means  ex  ictly  what 
the  words  Imply — a  policy  adopt  k1  by  both 
parties  A  policy  by  the  partj  In  power. 
handed  to  the  party  out  of  pow  t.  Is  not  a 
bipartisan  policy.  A  bipartisan  policy  can 
only  be  achieved  by  a  contrlbutt  jn  by  both 
parties  to  Its  formation.  The  irlmary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  approach  to  s  ich  a  policy 
Inevitably  must  come  from  tt  e  party  in 
power,  since  the  party  In  power  1  as  the  veto 
over  procedure. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  Is  a  t  upreme  ex- 
ample of  the  achievement  that  can  be  at- 
tained by  a  truly  bipartisan  pc  llcy.  Since 
the  problem  of  meeting  the  Rus;  Ian  menace 
Is  now  world-wide  In  extent,  it  5  clear  that 
a  similar  approach  Is  Imperati  e  with  re- 
spect to  bipartisan  foreign  p  Dllcy  on  a 
world-wide  scale. 

If  the  crisis  in  today's  world  1  as  grave  as 
all  appearances  Indicate  it  Is.  th  ?n  the  hour 
1.S  already  late  for  a  complete  ur  derstanding 
between  the  two  great  parties  li  the  United 
States  as  to  how  we  are  to  mee  ;  this  crisis. 
There  must  be  a  give  and  tak(  in  this  sit- 
uation and  there  must  be  as  mi  ch  give  and 
take  as  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  common 
purpose  No  possible  excuse  ce  n  be  found 
for  failure  to  agree  on  methods  lecessary  to 
preserve  our  very  existence  as       nation. 

An  accord  between  the  parti  ?8  on  these 
matters  will  not  only  provide  a  formula  for 
peace,  but  also  a  constructive  ]  Ian  for  the 
kind  of  action  necessary  to  gu  irantee  vic- 
tory if  Russia  decides  to  begli  world  war 
III 

We  must  approach  the  varl  )us  dlfflcuH 
problems  facing  us.  not  under  t  le  fear  that 
war  is  Inevitable,  but  with  the  fixed  deter- 
mination that  by  constructive  ai  tlon  we  can 
and  win  have  peace. 

Irrespective  of  what  happen  in  Korea. 
Russia  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
further  aggression  can  only  remit  in  an- 
other world  war.  If  Russia  can  i  Iso  be  made 
to  understand  that  It  can  have  peace  with 
this  CO  J  n  try  by  refusing  to  in  erf  ere  with 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  don  t  want  war. 
then  there  Is  in  the  making  i  successful 
formula  for  world  peace. 

Such  a  role  by  the  United  Stat  «  will  make 
us  a  strong  leader  of  the  free  r  atlons.  able 
to  defend  ourselves  against  assa  Ut  and  also 
wise  enough  to  lead  the  way  to  peace  with 
ail  those  who  have  a  sincere  desl  e  for  peace. 
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HMwest  Floo^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  HOVTB  CaaOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaa- 
imous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Cokckcssichal  RiocttB 
a  timely  editorial  from  the  Scotland 
Neck  (N.  C.)  Commonwealth,  written  by 
Mr.  Eric  W.  Rodgers,  a  thou£:htful  and 
well-informed  editor  of  my  State.  This 
editfyf^aji  sets  forth  the  value  of  flood- 
ojQ  i^i  'jrojects  and  emphasizes  the 
.•^  ^.>  :>avings  in  life  and  property  ef- 
fected by  proper  flood  control 

I  wish  to  give  my  hearty  approval  to 
the  general  policy  of  controlling  the 
floods  along  our  rivers  and  streams,  but 
I  do  not  favor  creating  any  more  king- 
doms on  the  order  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority ;  or  such  as  is  proposed 
for  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  I  think 
flood  control  should  be  authorised,  ccm- 
tr oiled,  and  directed  by  the  Congress 
and  not  by  any  authority  created  for 
that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Matbz  thk  Ifmwxsx  Puwd  Wnx  Opsn  Ovu 
Ens 

For  the  past  3  weeks  the  Midwest  area  of 
the  United  States  has  been  In  the  grip  of  a 
major  flood.  In  fact,  it  Is  reported  to  be  the 
most  costly  flood  in  the  Nation's  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  property  damage.  As  the 
flood  moved  toward  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  estimate  already  was  9750,000,000  dam- 
age, with  17  persons  dead  and  75,000  driven 
from  their  homes.  Ttte  full  story  la  being 
told  this  week  as  the  flood  moves  Into  the 
Mississippi  area,  where  It  conceivably  may 
Increase  the  damage  by  many  millions.  In 
the  path  of  the  Ikxxl  Is  the  great  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  tremendously  valuable  agri- 
cultural area  south  of  that  point,  not  to 
mention  numerous  towns  and  small  cities 
which  are  likewise  subject  to  the  ravages  of 
the  water. 

The  Corps  of  Anny  Engineers  has  waged 
the  fight  against  such  floods  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  But  sometimes  there  is  a 
major  flood  which  overwbelms  man's  puny 
efforts  at  control  and  does  tremendotu  dam- 
age. There  also  Is  another  factor  involved, 
that  Congress  will  not  appropriate  stifBclent 
funds  to  provide  adequate  flood  control  untU 
after  ma}or  damage  has  been  done.  For  In- 
stance, there  has  long  been  before  Congress 
a  definite  program  for  control  of  the  waters 
which  are  now  on  a  rampage,  but  Congress 
has  never  been  willing  to  set  aside  the  funds. 
Now  •750,000,000  is  being  washed  down  the 
river  In  property  of  individuals,  and  many 
lives  have  been  let.  Those  lives  could  have 
been  saved,  eonoelvably.  had  Congress  ap- 
propriated only  a  portion  of  $750,000,000  to 
control  the  same  rivers  which  are  now  caiu- 
Ing  that  much  damage.  The  engineers  may 
have  not  done  enough  and  may  have  not 
gone  further  enough  In  their  contrcd  pro- 
gram, but  they  have  been  limited  by  the 
funds  which  Congress  was  willing  to  appro- 
priate. 

All  of  which  comes  back  to  what  Is  known 
as  the  "pork  barrel"  bill  which  comes  be- 
fore Congress  each  jrear.  Tears  ago,  some 
jackass,  thinking  that  he  was  coining  a  very 
cute  phrase  In  his  opposition  to  expenditure 


of  public  funds  for  relief  of  this  sort,  char- 
acterised the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  as  "the 
pork-barrel  measure."  The  fdu-ase  has  stuck 
becaxise  the  pcdltldans  have  used  It,  and  the 
man  who  originally  conceived  of  the  phrase 
may  have  been  the  liutrtmaent  of  Incalctila- 
ble  loss  and  damage  to  his  coimtry.  But 
nevertheless  every  year  when  CongTcas  gets 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  before  it.  It  la 
confronted  with  this  same  "pork  t»rrel" 
argument,  and  the  engineers  and  the  public, 
which  Is  Involved  In  the  various  areas,  are 
constantly  fighting  an  uphUl  battle  to  ob- 
tain protection  against  the  forces  of  nature 
on  a  rampage. 

What  is  included  In  the  sQH»lled  pork- 
barrel  bill  each  year?  Well,  there  are  such 
things  as  dikes  and  dams  along  the  Missouri 
and  the  Mississippi  and  the  tributary  rivers 
so  as  to  hold  back  the  waters  when  they  rise 
to  unprecedented  heights.  Theie  are  Items 
like  that  providing  for  Bu^s  IslKnd  Dam  on 
the  Roan(*e  River  to  hold  bad:  the  flood- 
waters  of  this  great  stream  and  end  forever 
such  ravages  of  nature.  Tbe«  are  Items 
such  as  the  widening  and  deepening  of  Ore- 
gon Inlet  and  New  Inlet  and  Carolina  Inlet 
on  the  North  Carolina  coast  so  as  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  the  men  who  follow 
the  sea,  so  that  they  may  get  Into  a  safe 
harbor  quickly  In  times  of  storm,  and  also 
that  the  fish  may  have  passage  of  sufllclent 
depth  to  travel  Into  the  Inlfind  sounds. 
TTiere  are  also  such  Items  at  the  long- 
deferred  project  of  deepening  tlie  Morehead 
City  Channel  and  building  a  ^etty  out  to 
protect  Atlantic  Beach  from  the  ravages  of 
the  surf  brfore  It  Ib  In  the  sfid  plight  of 
Wrlghtsvllle  Beach  and  Vl^ginlfi  Beach. 

But  all  these  worthy  items  t^re  classlfled 
as  pork-barrel  legislation  by  op;.x>nents.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Included  In  tt*  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  Is  much  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  and  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  posterity. 

At  the  preaent  time  the  tremendous  flood 
In  the  Midwest  is  said  to  have  done  $750,- 
000,000  damage.  By  way  of  comparison,  nine 
and  a  hatf  dams  of  the  extent  and  cost  of 
the  Buggs  Island  Dam  could  ha^'e  been  built. 
A  major  portion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  de- 
veloinnent  could  have  been  hancUed  with  this 
money.  Svery  channel  and  inlet  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States  could  have  been 
deepened  and  widened  and  maintained  and 
dredged  for  years  to  come  wlthi  tremendous 
economic  benefit  to  the  people. 

But  because  some  Jaekam  long  ago  desig- 
nated such  expenditures  as  pwk-barrel  legis- 
lation, probably  because  he  wts  o^^xxed  to 
any  social  legislation  with  eccnomlc  possi- 
bilities, there  has  been  a  tremendous  uncon- 
trolled flood  In  the  Mldwesi  these  past 
3  weeks,  and  the  pe<:^le  of  that  area  are 
paying  the  price. 


TVe  Re4  Poppy:  A  Ceauiwiist  Play  Mr. 
HomsM,  af  Eofflud,  Miclrt  Have 
Asked  Stalin  to  Explab 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

V 
HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEflflNSKl 

or  NXW  JZISET 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  BXFRESINTA'nVES 

Monday.  August  6. 19S1 

Mr.  SIEMINISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
told  that  a  recent  Communist  prize-win- 
ning pW  in  the  Orient  wafi  called  The 
Red  Pappy-  It  Is  an  exsmaple  of  Soviei 
perversion.  In  his  next  artic]  e  In  Pravda. 
Mr.  Morrison,  of  England,  might  well 


ask  Mr.  StaUn  to  explain  hov  the  play 
is  intended  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will,  a  Kremlin-professed  objective. 

As  you  Icnow.  the  red  poppy  is  a  s;irmbQl 
of  freedom  in  the  Orient.  A  classic  Chi. 
nese  liallet  is  called  the  Red  Poppy. 
Communists  borrow  the  title— as  they 
have  the  words  "democracy,  peace-lov- 
ing, and  so  forth — ami  spin  their  play  of 
hate  and  perversion,  thus: 

Two  ships  come  into  port.  One  is 
Soviet  skippered,  the  other  American. 
The  Soviet  captain  rallies  his  crew. 
"Look  ytwider,"  he  says.  "Took  at  those 
poor,  naked,  bleeding  American  sailors 
lashed  to  the  boom,  being  bull-whipped 
by  their  skipper."  Tlie  Communist  crew 
Is  aghast 

The  Red  captain,  bellows:  "Go  yonder 
to  that  capitalist  tub  of  blood.  Fetch 
those  poor,  naked,  tdeeding  Americana. 
Bring  them  to  our  good  ship,  freedom's 
ship,  the  Red  Poppy." 


Ai  AslMMfaf  View  fnm  IbcAitkv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GUIETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  TBB  SKHATfS  OF  THE  UMXTBD  STATES 

Monday.  August  6. 1951 

Mr.  QILLfiTTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RMCon  an  editorial ' 
entitled  "An  Astounding  View  Prom 
MacArthur,"  publisfaed  in  Uw  Des  Moines 
Regista  and  Tribune,  of  July  SI,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokb. 
as  follows: 


Ah  AsrooHDnro  Vbw 


MacAaram 


There  was  a  paragraph  or  two  tn  Ocneral 
MacArthur's  address  In  Boatoa  laat  week 
which  we  found  pretty  shonklng.  It  waa 
this: 

"I  find  In  ewitti'""*  a  new  and  heretofora 
unknown  and  dangerous  concept  ttoat  tha 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  owe  primary 
alleglanc«  and  loyalty  to  tboae  who  tempo- 
rarily Anrdse  the  authority  at  the  executive 
branch  ot  Oovemment,  rather  than  to  tha 
country  and  Its  Constitution  Which  they  u« 
sworn  to  defend. 

"No  proposition  could  be  inore  dangerous. 
Hone  could  cast  greater  doubt  upcm  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  armed  servioes.  For  its  ap- 
pUcatlon  would  at  once  convart  them  from 
their  traditkmal  aad  oooatltuttonal  role  as 
the  Instrument  for  the  datenae  of  tlie  Bepub- 
11c,  Into  something  partaking  the  nature  of  a 
pietcRian  guard,  owing  sole  allegiance  to 
the  political  master  at  the  hour." 

If  this  rhetoric  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
It  meazis  that  ttia  annad  servloea  do  boh  owe 
their  jnlmary  loyalty  to  those  who  sxerdae 
executive  civilian  authortty,  and  that  a  com- 
mander In  chief  is  nothing  more  than  a 
'*polltlcal  master  ot  the  hour." 

In  a  democracy,  an  o*  our  executives  are 
"temporary"— a  condition  irtilcb  General 
MacArthur  obviously  looks  upcm  with  soma 
contempt.  They  are  "temporaxy,"  because 
the  people  ehooee  them,  and  may  therefore 
dUmlsB  them  and  elect  others  If  they  wish  to. 

It  happens  that  the  people  elect  the  heads 
of  thU  pitifully  temporary  executive  branch 
of  government.  It  happens  aHo  that  the 
Constitution  makes  the  Chief  Executive  not 
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only  Uw  tuprtme  bead  of  our  Oovernmient, 
but  the  Commander  In  Chief  over  all  the 
AnxMd  Torctm  ■peciflc&lly 

When  Oencr&l  MacArtbur  uyi  that  this 
concept  of  ctTtllan  executive  authority  over 
the  enncU  wivtcee  U  new  and  heretof  tc  un- 
Imown  and  danferous,  be  U  vrong  three 
tlmea-  It  U  none  of  thoac.  !t  la  aa  old  and 
•a  «-ell-ksown  and  aa  safe  aa  the  Conatitu- 
Uoo  Itaelf.  It  la  ridiculous  to  Imply  i.hat 
the  armed  aervlcea  could  ruah  off  and  "de- 
fend the  Conatltutlon."  while  contemptu- 
ouaty  (llar«c«rdlnc  the  authority  of  the  ex- 
•eutlT*  branch  of  goTemment. 

When  Oeceral  MacArthur  ImpUea  that  re- 
apect  for  the  drlllan  cxecuUve  branch  casts 
(toubt  oa  the  Integrity  of  the  armed  serv- 
ieea.  1m  la  again  wrong.  We  may  somet:jnes 
have  weak  executives:  that  la  one  of  the 
rlaka  that  a  democracy  takea.  But  It  Is  st  111  a 
■afar  principle  to  have  them  p>opularly  e.ect- 
ed  and  to  Inatire  their  authority  over  the 
military  than  It  would  be  to  give  the  mill- 
tarf  a  free  hand,  uncontrolled  by  the  elected 
dvUlan  govemmcnt. 

Thla  la  inherent  In  the  very  phUoeopty  of 
dcmocr&cy.  and  U  la  terribly  revealing  for 
General  MacArthur  to  speak  hU  mini  so 
dearly  on  this  subject.  The  acts  which 
brought  about  his  removal  for  repeated  In- 
Eubordlnatlon  now  t>eoome,  we  think,  a  little 
more  understandable. 


A  IUp««ter-S«al«r  Reports  oa  tkc  Scaatc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  NIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

W  TH»  SSNATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  Auffust  6.  1951 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uzttnimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
an  article  entitled  "A  Reporter -Senator 
Reports  on  the  Senate. "  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MoootJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

A  BswMtaa-SoTAToa  Rsporrs  oit  tbz  Sknatx 
(By  United  SUtea  Senator  Buua  Mocot) 
Prom  Inalde.  the  United  Statea  Senate 
looks  very  different — even  to  one  who  baa 
watelMd  It  doaely  from  the  Press  Oallery  for 
Ig  yaan  aiKl  kmg  ago  came  to  know  and  like 
most  of  Ita  Members.  I  found  that  out  on 
my  ftnt  roll  call. 

To  ev«n  an  Intimate  onlooker  the  Senate 
gjTM  the  Imprcaalon  ol  a  leiaurely  gentle- 
BMn'S  club — ^whlch  uaes  up  some  10  months 
a  year  to  do  a  3  montha'  job,  enjoya  free  halr- 
cots,  eagagM  In  bitter  but  quickly  forgotten 
flars-ops.  and  customarily  practices  a  unique 
form  or  mutoal  insult,  by  neglecting  to  stay 
•roazkd  and  listen  when  one  of  its  Members 
s*«B  out  to  save  the  world  by  what  may  be 
(to  litiiK  at  least)  a  history-making  speech. 

Rom  tlM  gallsry  tfa*  Senate  seems  a  body 
wlMso  OWB  rales  frequently  tie  It  Into  knota. 
It  la  a  groop  that  omkas  a  graat  deal  of  noise 
ay  but  has  continued  year  after 
r  a  nrstsa  whlcb  neglscts  to  give  lU  Mem- 

^ m  tnlormatlon  on  where  money 

bo  flivsd  without  damaging  the  public 

I,  and  wlisre  It  cant.    It  Is  an  organ- 

ttaat  eaa  turn  a  SCO-word  point  of 

Bti,  into  a  tlnt'^i***^*^**^**  of  lQ.000 

It  enjoys  a  singular  code  of 

^ eoortesy  and  personal  eamarad- 

,  arsn  f««wMig  men  who  endeavor  regular- 
ly to  ebop  up  ooa  anotaor  into  political  ham- 


burger.   It  alao  hft.s  a  high  average  dfgTce  "t 
ability  and  devotion  to  the  public  uitere*! 

Senators  are  popularly  supposed  to  h.ive 
worrlea  only  1  year  in  6.  when  they  stand  1  r 
reelection.  This,  theoretically,  leaves  'he;n 
with  plenty  of  time  to  c<:;«itate  over  the  pr.  •■'- 
lems  of  the  world  and  becxsnie  expert  her  -re 
each  Usue  reaches  the  p.>mt  of  decision  The 
general  Impression  In  the  FTess  Gallerv  is 
that  Senators  are  not  exactly  over-*''-rktMl 

Not  all  of  these  Impression.^,  absorbed  by 
osmosis  during  nearly  two  decades  In  the 
corridors  and  cloaknximB.  of  ouurse.  are 
wrong  But  it  Is  surprising  how  the  per- 
spective changes  wnen  the  sair.e  se'  -f  '-^cs 
are  viewed,  even  more  intimately,  f.-.m 
within. 

It  sllll  seems  trtie  that,  while  it  undoubt- 
edly Is  the  world's  greatest  deliberati-.  e 
body,  the  Senate  Is  al.*o  so  deilbera'e  th.it 
the  result  adds  up  to  pr'.Kra.-^tlnati  ju  .^s  a 
member  of  the  Press  Gallery  I  cou'.d  :.pv  -r  see 
any  rr^.:cn  why  Congre.s.s  shoxild  .st.r.l  away 
the  S-  t  4  or  5  months  of  every  year  d^ing 
almost  nothing,  and  then  rush  throUk;h  legis- 
lation Just  before  a  series  of  midsummer 
deadlines  without  adequ.Tte  conslderatun  jf 
many  points  on  their  merits.  I  can't  see  the 
reason   for  that   yet. 

The  waste  of  time  through  individual 
wordiness  Is  as  Irritating  dowiistairs  as  up- 
stairs. If  not  more  so,  becau'^e,  believe  It  t 
not.  the  Job  of  beins;  a  Senator  is  triu^her, 
and  more  exacting,  and  requires  more  h^'Urs 
of  harder  worlt  than  belni:;  a  Washliagtcn 
correspondent 

There  seems  no  way — short  of  a  change  in 
the  Senate  rules  requiring  that  all  oratory 
be  germane  to  the  issue,  as  the  House  rule 
does — to  make  seme  of  the  boys  si'  d  .*n 
when  they  should  sit  down.  They  wuste  the 
time  of  men  who  have  no  time  to  waste 
That  Is  one  reason  for  t±ie  custom  of  lust 
not  being  there  when  general  debate  is  i:i 
progress. 

Yet.  a  great  fund  of  solid  information  Is 
developed  on  the  Senate  floor  If  no  com- 
mittee meetings  were  allowed  during  Senate 
sessions,  and  speakers  were  required  to  keep 
to  the  subject,  there  would  be  a  higher  aver- 
age understanding  of  what  eacli  i.ssur  is  all 
about  when  the  roll  Is  called 

My  education  as  a  Senator  began  with  my 
first  roll  call  The  Lssue  was  whether  the 
MacArthur  hearings  should  be  open  ^  r  cU>sed 
As  a  newspafierman  I  have  always  been  for 
open  covenants  openly  arrived  at  My  in- 
stinct was  that  the  MacAr'hur  questinn  had 
become  political  and  the  country  should  have 
every  scrap  of  Information  alx)ut  it 

The  vote  was  going  to  be  close  On  the 
first  and  crucial  roll  call  It  was  actually 
43-40.  As  I  entered  the  Chamber  a  Repub- 
lican from  the  eastern  "Internationalist 
belt,"  for  whom  I  have  always  had  espevlally 
high  regard,  said  causally,  '  Yi)u  re  not  gang 
to  vote  to  close  these  hearings,  ar?  v. -u '" 
As  a  new  Senator.  Just  hirnu'  my  staff. 
I  *iad  been  forced  to  miss  the  i vat! me  of  the 
ca'se  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Rich.\rd  B  Ris- 
SXLL.  of  Georgia,  and  also  the  heavy  attack 
from  across  the  alsJe.  I  told  my  Rejublicaii 
friend.  "I  don't  see  how  I  can  B\ir  Im 
going  to  find  out  about  it  now 

I  walked  down  the  aUJe  to  talk  with  the 
majority  leader.  Senator  Ekncst  W  McFar- 
LAnn),  of  Arizona — seated  front  row,  center- 
alale-left.  One  of  the  sharpest  chances  of 
opinion  reaultlng  from  my  move  from  gallery 
to  floor  was  In  my  attitude  toward  MrF.^a- 
LAKO.  Aa  a  reporter  I  rated  him  quite  a  g«x>d 
fellow  and  a  pretty  fair  choice  for  the  leader- 
ahlp.  From  the  floor  he  Is  tops  oa  b"th 
counts.  He  knows  how  lo  handle  men  Sev- 
eral of  my  old  colleagues  upstairs  asked  me 
later  whether  I  had  gone  down  to  get  my 
marching  orders.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
Just  the  opposite.  This  was  a  conversation 
I  shall  never  forget. 


I  whispered  In  hts  ear,  "Ernest,  :  hate  to 
leave  you  on  my  first  vote.  But  I  lon't  see 
h^  !w  I  can  vote  for  closed  hearin  ;8.  You 
k:.  -w  my  newspaper  background.  V  hy  don't 
we  'iien  them  up'!'" 

Hi-re  was  a  defec*.lon  which  mlgl  t  reverse 
thp  result  of  the  roil  call.  McFarl^  nd  never 
ba-ted  an  eye.  He  whispered,  be  iind  the 
back  uf  his  hand.  "T^iafs  all  rlgl  t,  Blaih. 
ill  never  ask  you  to  vote  against  }  Jur  con- 
victions ■'  Then  he  added:  "This  v  te  Is  not 
p(uiticai  Dick  Russell  is  abeolu  ely  ada- 
mant that  it  would  be  impossible  t<  conduct 
these  hearings  In  the  open  wlthoi  t  letting 
inff.rmaiion  out  to  the  enemy.  Vc.e  as  you 
.\ke,  but  Id  advise  you  to  talk  wi  h  Dick." 
Back  up  the  aisle.  I  expressed  m^  position 
t'j  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  '"  hats  all 
right,  Blair,"  he  said.  ""We're  all  1  idepend- 
ent  around  here.  Heaven  knows,  I  tn  off  the 
resr-vation  often  enough." 

I  asked  Russei-l  to  come  out  Into  he  cloak- 
room and  explain  why  he  felt  the  hearings 
ciuld  not  be  opened  He  pointed  ot  t  that  all 
of  our  secret  war  plans,  all  of  tl"  e  private 
teleconversailons  between  MacAr  hur  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  asked  for 
by  the  committee.  It  wouldn't  b«  possible, 
Rrs.sELL  argued,  to  run  the  hear  ngs  a\ien 
up  to  a  point— With  the  Senate  cai  cus  room 
Jammed  and  the  klieg  lights  glaring  and  tele- 
vision cameras  rolling— then  shoo  everybody 
uw  while  General  MacArthur  o  General 
Bradley  or  Admiral  Sherman  disci  )sed  a  bit 
t.f  secret  information,  then  herd  he  crowd 
back  in  The  story  of  our  poll  y  In  the 
Pacif.c  as  each  witness  saw  It.  w:  s  a  single 
piece  If  he  could  not  speak  freely  the  hear- 
ings would  be  worthless. 

"Tass  has  ordered  a  transcrip  of  these 
hearings,  "  Senator  Russell  told  n  e,  as  I  al- 
ready knew  He  then  explained  he  system 
'oy  which  verbatim  coverage  of  t  lese  hear- 
11.^'.^,  with  only  vital  secrets  delet  d,  quickly 
wtre  made  available  to  the  press.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  them  have  any  of  c  Jr  war  se- 
crets with  my  vote,"  Russell  sali.  By  the 
time  he  had  concluded,  I  had  de  :lded  Rus- 
SKI.L  was  right. 

No  one  had  tried  to  pressure  !.ic  or  even 
asked  me  to  change  my  vote  di  ring  those 
h'jurs  off  the  reservation.  And  -ny  respect 
for  the  judgment  and  responslb  lity  of  the 
Senate  leadership  had  been  enhai  ced. 

I  have  found  that  to  be  the  sys  em  in  this 
gentlemen's  club.  The  leadersh  p  explains 
the  situation,  but  you  make  uj  your  own 
mmd.  If  you  cannot  go  along,  :he  leaders 
a.ssume  you  have  your  own  reasc  ns  and  re- 
spect your  right  of  Independei  ce.  I  had 
never  so  fully  realized  that  as  a  newspaper- 
man. 

The  different  perspective  one  ?ets  of  the 
Senate  from  an  Inside  view  ha:  many  as- 
pects. For  example,  I  have  felt  critical  for 
years  of  the  sparse  attendance  t  n  the  floor 
during  all  but  final  phases  of  a  c  ebate,  even 
on  meriy  important  Issues.  As  a  newspaper- 
man, I  often  found  myself  Intensted  In  the 
presentation  of  some  Senator,  ol  vlously  ob- 
sessed wuh  his  subject.  lnforme<  .  analyzing 
it  well  More  than  once,  from  the  gallery. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  If  Ihes  statesmen 
would  only  stay  on  the  Job  and  listen  to 
one  another,  some  of  their  votes  would  be 
more  intelligently  cast. 

Yet  since  my  appointment  to  -he  Senate, 
I  have  found  It  difficult  to  spend  Ime  on  the 
flcjor  myself.  There  have  been  p-esented  In 
debate  a  number  of  Important  -natters  by 
Senators  for  whose  views  I  have  t  he  greatest 
respect,  but  I  have  been  able  to  hear  them 
only  in  what  has  been,  to  me.  inadequate 
fractions  Nor  has  It  been,  as  I  sometimes 
faintly  suspected  of  other  Senat  3rs.  that  I 
have  been  8pendln({  my  af terno'  ns  at  the 
ballpark. 

To  keep  up  with  what  has  1  een  going 
on  I  have  had  to  assign  two  members  of  my 
staff  to  capsuling,  on  a  sheet  or  tw  o  of  paper, 
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what  has  been  said  by  the  leading  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  each  Issue.  This 
system  has  seemed  very  unsatisfactory  to  me. 
I  would  like  to  be  privileged  to  hear  In  full 
the  -arguments  for  and  against  each  pro- 
posal on  which  I  must  vote.  There  just  isn't 
time. 

I  am  conscious  of  many  shortcomings  as 
a  newspaperman,  but  during  28  years  In  the 
profession  I  can  never  remember  having  been 
accused  of  laziness.  The  blunt  fact  is  that 
I  have  never  worked  so  hard  or  so  long  in 
my  life  as  during  these  months  as  a  Senator. 

Part  of  this,  of  course,  results  from  new- 
ness m  the  office.  I  get  a  large  number  of 
invitations  to  speak  In  my  State,  which  I  en- 
deavor to  accept  when  they  are  lor  week 
ends  and  therefore  do  not  interfere  with 
Senate  business.  On  a  recent  week  end.  for 
example,  I  spxike  at  three  meetings,  only  one 
of  which  was  political,  on  a  Saturday  night. 
I  had  planned  to  stay  overnight  in  Detroit 
to  attend  a  picnic  being  given  In  my  honor 
at  Portage  Park,  neiir  Jackson,  the  next 
afterncvon,  and  return  to  Detroit  that  eve- 
ning to  speak  again  before  an  International- 
ist group 

Then  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  urged  me  to 
appear  on  her  television  program  the  same 
Sunday  afternoon  In  New  York  to  disctiss 
the  l.'^sue  of  inflation.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
I  have  deep  convictions  that  to  allow  sky- 
rocketing prices  to  burn  out  the  substance 
uf  our  economy  at  a  time  when  we  need 
interna:  as  well  as  external  strength  to  as- 
sure cur  own  survival  would  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Krentlln.  I  did  not  see  how 
I  cotild  refuse.  Y'et  the  Portage  Lake  affair 
had  been  arranged  In  my  honor  by  men  whom 
I  regard  highly,  and  It  was  too  late  to  change 
the  date. 

I  made  the  three  meetings  In  Detroit  Sat- 
urday evening  and  caught  the  midnight  air- 
coach  to  New  York.  Getting  to  bed  about 
5  a.  m..  I  slept  until  early  afternoon,  par- 
ticipated In  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  discussion, 
caught  the  4:10  p.  m,  plane  back  to  Willow 
Run  Airport.  Detroit,  arriving  at  6:55.  At 
Willow  Run  there  was  a  little  group  to  meet 
me  They  announced  that  they  had  hired  a 
small  plane  to  fly  me  the  40  miles  to  the 
picnic,  then  back  into  the  old  Detroit  City 
Airport,  which  is  too  small  for  the  modern 
big  airliners.  In  a  little  four-seater  Cessna, 
we  landed  at  Waterloo,  Mich.,  on  an  aban- 
doned field  with  knee-high  grass  that  nearly 
lived  up  to  Its  name.  We  drove  15  more 
miles  by  car  to  the  picnic,  returned  just 
as  darkness  fell,  and  ploughed  our  little 
plane  through  the  long  grass.  Just  barely  get- 
ting airborne  as  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
runway.  As  our  pilot  skimmed  skillfully  past 
some  woods,  I  was  almost  ready  to  swap  my 
Senate  seat  for  that  old  flrst-row  spot  in  the 
Press  Gallery. 

Another  phase  that  keeps  the  Job  from 
being  a  sinecure  is  the  mall.  Contact  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  Representatives 
Is  an  essential  part  of  democracy,  and  I 
often  invite  audiences  to  write  their  views 
to  me — and  to  other  Members  of  Congress. 
But  In  those  early  days  there  was  In  addi- 
tion a  huge  pile  of  congratulatory  mall. 
There  were  more  than  1,800  letters  of  thla 
type  requiring  particularly  personal  an- 
swers, and  as  this  Is  written  they  are  not 
all  answered  yet. 

Surprising  to  a  former  newspaperman  also 
is  the  quotient  of  misquotation  that  becomes 
a  Senator's  lot.  Most  news  stories  are  accu- 
rate. But  because  I  told  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Detroit  Bar  Association,  during  an 
appeal  for  a  return  to  an  unpartl&an  foreign 
policy,  that  the  extreme  right  often  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  left,  I  was 
quoted  as  saying  Republicans  are  as  bad  aa 
Commimlsts.  Obviously,  the  reporter  had 
not  been  at  the  meeting,  but  had  taken  the 
word  of  a  personable  judge  whose  thinking 
lies  slightly  to  the  right  of  Louis  XIV.    A 
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correction  was  quickly  and  genei  ously  made, 
but  I  think  I  understand  a  bit  better  now 
the  impact  of  a  news  story  on  a  public  man  a 
appetite  for  breakfast. 

Even  without  the  mall  and  the  speaking 
schedule,  the  job  of  being  a  Senator  Is  prov- 
ing far  more  exacting  than  my  association 
with  Senators  had  led  me  to  stisp«ct. 

The  core  of  the  Senate  Is  Iti,  committee 
system.  In  committee  asslgrments  the 
Democratic  leadership  gave  me  far  greater 
recognition  thaiti  1  had  any  rlgtt  to  expect. 
I  was  assigned  to  Banking  and  Currency — 
which  put  me  squarely  into  tho  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  fight,  a  welcome  opportunity — and 
Executive  Expenditures,  which  was  equally 
welcome  because  I  believe  Congiess  will  not 
make  real  progress  in  saving  money  until 
It  alters  its  budgeting  system. 

When  I  was  named  to  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, for  example,  a  succession  of  witnesses 
had  been  urging  Congress  to  destroy  the  dike 
of  resistance  to  Inflation.  In  order  to  cross- 
examine  such  witnesses  it  Is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary for  a  Senator  to  attend  ths  committee 
meetings.  These  start  at  either  10  or  10:30 
and  often  continue  through  the  <lay,  with  an 
hour  or  so  out  for  lunch,  even  though  the 
Senate  convenes  at  noon. 

But  the  Expendltiires  Committee  has  been 
meeting  at  the  same  time  as  the  Banking 
Committee.  When  the  Banking  group  gath- 
ers at  10:30  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
attend  Expenditures  for  half  an  tiour.  Before 
being  named  to  any  committei  I  had  at- 
tended all  of  every  session  of  ^he  hearings 
on  MacArthur  and  the  Far  East.  But  with 
two  committees  of  my  own  running  obvi- 
ously my  opportunity  to  hear  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  others  was  limited.  There  were 
moments  when  I  should  have  been  glad  to  he 
quadruplets — In  order  to  attend  both  the 
Banking  and  Expenditures  meetings,  the  In- 
vestigation of  far-eastern  policy,  and  be  on 
the  Senate  floor  Itself. 

Tlie  day.  however,  does  not  start  at  10 
a.  m.  I  try  to  see  all  the  people  from  my 
State  who  come  in  to  see  me,  ev;n  If  only  for 
a  moment.  That  means  that  the  only  time 
to  transact  office  business  Is  before  9  a.  m. 
or  late  at  night. 

I  have  been  reaching  my  o:fice  on  most 
days  shortly  after  8,  and  for  a  few  days,  as 
I  have  alrleady  related,  it  had  to  be  7  a.  m. 
This  my  old  newspaper  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize to  be  a  substantial  dejjarture  from 
custom. 

Most  Washington  newspap<>rmen  know 
much  of  the  complex  Internal  veb  of  friend- 
ships, resentments,  personalitita,  and  Issues 
that  make  up  the  real  fabric  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  As  in  the  relationship  within 
the  press  gallery  Itself,  you  like  many  men 
with  whom  you  often  disagree  totally.  One 
gets  to  know  the  sincerity,  or  lack  of  It;  the 
Indlvidualisms  and  idiosyncraiiies,  the  per- 
sonal convictions  and  the  folsles,  and  the 
chance  possession  of  great  power  on  some 
particular  question  that  somiJtlmes  Is  de- 
cisive in  molding  the  great  pjllcies  of  our 
time. 

Party  lines  sometimes  mea:i  much,  one 
finds  In  the  Senate;  sometimes  little.  The 
best  public  men  never  expect  a  Senator  or 
anyone  else  to  follow  them  {tgi.inst  his  con- 
victions. When  I  reminded  P-esldent  Tru- 
man, after  my  appointment,  that  I  was  a 
congenital  independent  and  could  no  more 
be  a  rubber  stamp  Senator  thar  he  had  been, 
his  reply,  with  a  big  smile  and  strong  hand- 
shake, was:  "Pine,  get  the  facts  and  vote 
your  convictions  and  III  be  dtlighted." 

The  Internal  courtesy  and  consideration  of 
Senate  members  for  one  another  is  great.  It 
Is  a  tradition.  There  are,  of  ixjurse.  bitter 
jealousies  and  animosities,  which  periodically 
flare  out.  But  Senators  realise  that  the  prob- 
lems r.nd  pressures  of  varying  parts  of  the 
country  differ.  They  are  gentlemen,  even 
though  in  the  tooillng  heat  of  political  de- 
bate they  may  iA>t  always  sound  like  It. 


This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  I  have  tieen 
given  to  serve  our  country,  ant.  In  these 
times.  It  Is  a  unique  challenge.  As  a  news- 
paperman, one  reports  and  Interprets  the 
facts  and  perhaps  has  a  slight  Impact  on 
the  public  opinion  which  basically  guides 
men  In  public  life.  As  a  Senator,  one  re* 
Eponds  to  public  opinion,  comes  to  grips 
with  his  facts  and  votes  his  conscience. 

I  am  enjoying  the  responsibility.  And  I'm 
going  to  do  my  best  to  msJte  a  contribution 
to  the  public  interest. 


Point  4:  Charity  Witkoat  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  KICHIC.\M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Monday,  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  our  foreign  policies  in  the 
Orient  are  so  ill-advised,  it  Is  alarming 
to  note  the  essential  falsity  of  the  im- 
pressions given  the  American  people 
about  point  4.  the  administration  and 
State  Department's  world  relief  pro- 
gram, by  at  least  two  of  our  leading 
magazines,  both  in  recent  articles.  11 

Given  the  run  of  Life  to  tell  about  "' 
Asiatic  misery'  and  its  possible  remedies, 
James  A.  Michener.  author  of  Tales  of 
the  South  Pacific,  has  made  use  of  sup- 
posedly true  statistics  to  show  the  reader 
that  Asia  is  less  densely  populated  than 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Implied  is 
the  thoroughly  false  conclusion  that 
since  Rhode  Island's  superior  standards 
in  the  face  of  density  of  population  are 
attributable  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  send  some  point 
4  missionaries,  financed  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  to  the  thin  population 
of  Asia  in  order  to  create  a  Paciflc  para- 
dise with  something  of  the  romance  of 
Mr.  Michener's  book. 

Point  4  plenty  is.  of  course  a  Pair 
Deal  way  of  outdemagoging  the  Kremlin 
with  promises  af  peace  and  prosperity. 
But  must  we  even  falsify  the  record  in 
order  to  justify  playing  Santa  Claiis  to 
the  whole  world,  assuming,  as  I  do  not. 
that  we  must  play  Santa  Claus  in  the 
first  place? 

Most  dismaying  on  this  score  of  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  truth  is  the  confusion 
created  by  such  careleis  journalism.  I 
refer  particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
featured  article  entitled  "Point  4 :  Hope. 
Not  Charity."  in  Pathfinder.  July  11. 
1951. 

We  believe — 

Says  the  editor,  in  stating  Pathfinder's 
bias,  that — 

we  can  l)est  support  freedom  by  printing 
facts  without  bias,  because  we  think  that 
all  the  facts  are  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Then  why  in  the  name  of  freedom 
were  the  essential  facts  of  overpopu- 
lation and  its  relation  to  starvation  In 
India  not  even  mentioned  in  this  article? 
Because  they  were  inconsistent  with  the 
romantic  appeal  of  the  hope,  not  char- 
ity headline?  Such  treatment  eould 
not  present  a  more  completely 
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account  oi  the  proWem.  Tt^e  truth  ts 
ewicUj  the  reverse  of  the  headline  sUte- 
ment:  potot  4  b  a  t*x -supported  charity. 
a  dole.  azKl  presents,  in  the  plain  mn- 
temalism  oi  tta  offerins.  no  hope  whai- 
ewr  for  remortng  the  human  misery, 
the  chief  incubator  of  communism." 
vhich— acaln  quotms  the  article— 
-inust  be  wiped  out  if  the  West  is  to 
surrJTe.  Point  4  counters  the  vague. 
rosy  promises  of  conimunlsm  with  posi- 
tive action  for  better  food,  better  health. 
better  schools.  It  may  well  prove  a  de- 
cisive weapon  in  the  cold  war." 

Pacts  that  weigh  against  the  attain- 
ment of  stated  goals  are  carefully  omit- 
ted In  tbeae  articles— and  In  pleas  be- 
fore Congress  for  appropriations  of  the 
taxpftycn'  money  to  supped  these  give- 
away projects.  These  regular  amlasicns 
confuse  the  Congress  by  making  the 
critics  oi  point  4  and  similar  schemes 
appear  to  be  contending  that  the  food 
supply  of  India,  for  example,  cannot  or ' 

or admitting  that  it  can — should  not. 

be  increased.  This  implication  is  plainly 
false.  Bttt  tf  the  reason  for  such  efforts 
be  stated  as  self -interest  because  'it  may 
weU  prove  a  decisiTe  weapon  in  the  cold 
wrr,"  that  is  even  marr  false. 

R  is.  of  course,  statistically  true  that 
'the  average  mUau  farmer  produces 
about  one-twentieth  as  much  as  his 
Americaa  counterpart."  to  quote  Path- 
1\r%Amr  again.  But  it  la  Dot  true  that  the 
farm  wotfcers  oi  India  and  the  United 
States  are  oountniMuts  and  therefore 
should,  and  could,  become  equal  in  wel- 
fare bf  the  use  of  the  same  tndustriall- 
MtioD  tn  India  as  in  America. 

Why  are  our  farmers  not  counterparts 
of  these  in  India?  Because  the  Indian 
farmers  are  far  too  numerous  and  there- 
tnn  bsve  kas  land  per  capita.  The  land 
•vmHable  declines  in  prodwtivlty  per 
cttpite  for  every  worker  added  to  the 
Mnr  torn  so  employed.  Does  it  follow. 
ttacB,  that  we  car.  or  ahouk!  remove  these 
extra  workers  to  city  industries  and 
thereby  get  them  off  the  land  fc»-  the 
sake  of  a  mere  statistical  change? 
Would  this  put  India  on  the  American 
levd  of  security?  Most  certainly  not. 
Tlie  MBOunt  of  food  available  Is  not  in- 
hf  factmies.  It  might  even  be 
hy  Ins  intensive  culture  for 
iMk  of  the  land  labor  needed. 

Ftoieign  investments  will  produce  the 

WfMiwij  to  do  the  work  so  as  to  free 

to  make  a  living  in  factories  at 

wages.  Is  the  point  4  reply.    But 

are  the  better  wages  tn  terms  of 

food  to  eoow  from?    No  land  is  added 

to  the  farmers'  equipment;  If  he  trades 

his  product  for  mecha  ileal  services,  that 

does  not  increase  the  product  which  has 

to  tm  divided  up  for  feeding  an  ever- 

iBcreaaing  population. 

So.  what  tt  oooses  dofwn  to.  is  that 
Aamrteuk  capital— not  Indian  capital- 
Is  soppoMd  to  invest  tn  Indian  industries 
so  tiMU  iBtar  may  be  onidoyed  in  India 
to  prwhi^  wiMt  we  shall  be  asked  to  re- 
;  on  in  order  to  hnport  from 
uMeh  we  shouU  i»oduee 

iBksr  St  hone,  so  that  the 

i  «•  ha««  ■liooiT  loaned  them  can 

la  daDBn    Otivioualy  this 

HM  to  Itam*  ehronle  even 

U  JHF  CHUdrnment  does  invest  abroad 


ajxl  undertakes  to  furn^^h  f-xid  :n  ^'x- 
change  for  Indian  laoor,  a  dcuo.r:! 
possibility  at  be.^i 

This  has  all  been  described  in  :hf 
chapter  of  a  new  b«xjii,  Population  on  liie 
Loose,  entitlf*!  'It  s  a  Small  World. 
written  by  Elmer  Pendell.  Thi5  m;.prv 
of  India,  and  the  fact  that  the  p.  --  ^i  • 
and  desirable  lmproveme:ru^  .i  7>'r 
acre — not  per  capita — yield  by  bi  itor- 
bred  and  better -nourished  crop  p'.^nts 
cannot  possibly  wipe  out  hitnan  la'^t-ry. 
the  chief  incubator  of  c:nimun:.uT:  is 
clear  also  from  any  reasonable  and  full 
understanding  of  the  earths  content 
and  capacity  for  population 

Mr.  Spe&iter,  as  a  member  of  cu:  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affa.is,  I 
have  seen  with  dread  the  explosive  sit- 
uauon  m  Puerto  Rico,  their  labor  has 
even  been  transported  to  the  bee'  fields 
of  my  district  in  an  effort  to  relieve  :hcir 
misery  tsmporaniy  I  know  that  there 
is  no  possible  result  but  pyramiding  d:i^- 
culties  in  any  program  other  thai;  a  di- 
rect aitaclt  on  the  birth  rate,  while  In 
desperation  we  slow  down  progriims  to 
reduce  the  death  rate 

There  will  soon  be  no  .surplus  food  m 
North  America;  thi.s  is  clear  from  the 
rate  of  our  own  growth  in  populatiou. 
Even  less  cau  there  be  any  surplus  com- 
ing from  Russia.  The  Kremlins  pro- 
gram for  breeding  cannon  fodder  to  sup- 
ply "operation  meat  grinder"  makes  that 
certam.  To  make  this  clear  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  present  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Rol)ert  Cooks  chapter.  Two  to  Two  Bil- 
lion, in  his  Human  Fertility;  The  Mod- 
em Dilemma,  which  follow: 

Tbe  new  pattern  oi  a  balance  tn  numbers. 
throagh  deferment  of  deaths  and  fc-rths 
which  caused  the  leveling  ofT  in  ihe  We-stem 
World,  has  hardly  besun  In  Ajia.  Hecce  a 
population  expiJsion  on  th.^t  already  river- 
crowded  continent  Is  a  distvirbing  p.  asi- 
bUlty 

In  India  an  upward  treiid  due  lo  i  mini- 
mal Impact  of  the  new  techniques  h.is  been 
developing  for  ni  ire  than  a  half  cf-niuxy 
The  British  conquest  uf  the  suocoi  unent 
began  about  the  time  oi  the  Americm  Ri-v- 
olutlon.  Nearly  a  century  eUpsed  b€i.  re 
British  India  experienced  the  full  effect 
ot  a  diacontlnuance  of  local  wars  between 
the  native  princes.  Then  the  British  pax 
pliis  at  least  a  minimum  public -health  pro- 
gram was  reflected  m  a  speed-up  ^ji  popu- 
lation growth. 

In  comparison  with  what  the  United  S.ates 
has  b««n  able  to  do  in  Puerto  Rico,  tlv  Br.t- 
iah  Influence  in  India  has  been  lesa  per- 
vaalve.  Starratlon.  disease,  and  de.-iitution 
still  conUnue  to  talce  a  fright:  u;  t*  .1  Be- 
tween 1875  and  1900.  it  is  esumated  iha* 
nearly  24.000.000  people  died  of  famine  In 
IM5  alone,  some  5.000.000  died.  U:\ny  mil- 
lloii*  are  chronically  underfed,  with  a  diet 
yielding  not  more  than  1.750  calories  per 
daj.  Cholera  has  conUxiued  as  a  constant 
threet.  Between  1900  and  1930.  deaths  I  rum 
t>tt«  dlaeaec  alone  totaled  over  10.000.000 
Flagua  baa  cauaed  about  13.000.000  deaths 
due*  18M. 

In  w^tm  of  tiMae  flare-upa  of  famine  and  dis- 
ease. India's  population  has  grown,  somewhat 
lncfularl7  but  with  increasing  speed  The 
ynwn-j  gain  Of  blTths  OTCT  deaths  Is  now  well 
of«r  SJOOOJOaO  per  year,  and  the  population  Is 
liKUiMlng  about  12  percent  per  decade.  Be- 
tween 1991  and  1941.  years  of  sustained  in- 
oeaae.  India  added  83.000,000  to  her  popula- 
tkm,  vblch  now  numbers  near  a  hnlf  hiuion. 
Said  the  India  Health  SuTTey  in  1945  Thi!" 
history  cf  the  grjw.h  of  population  ui  IiiJia. 


Therefor*",  '•eerri'-  to  ii'URtra^e  the  ("(-ntentlon 
f  M'l'hus  t.'iat  c1l.«eiise  and  faminf  irntjose 
n.cics  on  an  unlimited  srnwth  of  p<.>pu!a- 
tion.  •  •  •  Wp  rpro«n)^«'  that  the  ad- 
vance of  science,  careful  pl.Timln?,  and  con- 
centrated effort  '•m  the  part,  of  the  crmmu- 
nity  to  devt'lop  the  r-Mnrry*  rescurn-s  may 
make  possiblp  th.-  support  of  a  largely  in- 
Lfcetril  pnpulRtlon  on  even  a  belter  stand- 
anl  of  livine  th.-in  that  which  extst.s  nt  pres- 
ent We  fefl.  however,  that  fruch  nr:eajure? 
can  constifite  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
beoau!"*'  a  limit  to  ect^nomic  productivity  will 
be  rearh«".1  ■^^mer  <  r  later,  snd  uncontrcUed 
ijrrowth  nt  po'nnatirn  m'lst,  a.*  far  as  we  can 
s.e*\  outstr-p  the  pnxluctlve  capacity  cf  the 
muntry  " 

The  rapid  gain  tn  numbers  in  Indl.i  since 
I860  strikingly  Ulu'trates  a  remarkable  phe- 
nnmecn  <^f  p<Tpuhitl(m  gr'-wth  The  Im.- 
s^"-'  vem.ent.<:  in  health  and  I'.vtr.g  conditions 
wh!'~h  the  British  were  ab!p  to  Initiate  In 
indiu  h.iv»  been,  !n  terms  of  western  stand- 
•rrls  quite  '.nslEcntnrant,  Yet.  trivial  as  these 
.mpr'>vements  might  superficially  appear  to 
be.  they  hive  prved  ample  to  Initiate  a 
profound  r.^-.,inge  m  the  p<^pulation  picttu-e. 
Long  before  there  Is  nearly  enough  food  for 
an  adequate  diet,  the  first  effect  Is  to  lower 
the  dea-h  rate  and  to  Increase  the  number 

•  if    survivors       What    the    tTnlted    Statei;    .so 
abundantly   demon.strated   on   the   single   is-     - 
,ind  '}f  Puerto  Rico,  the  British  have  proved 

T  a  subcontinent,  where  the  doubling  of 
numbers  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions, 
and  where  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peopl*"  are  still  very  near  actual  starvation. 

.^:t;k«s  the  Himalayas  from  India  lies  China, 

•  h°  hi^me  of  a  full  quarter  cf  the  human 
race  China  Is  a  land  of  demographic  mys- 
•ery  and  paradox  For  ages,  the  land  of 
China  much  of  it  man-made  desert-has 
supp-irted  the  densest  continental  popu- 
litlon  found  anywhere  on  earth.  Even  to 
this  day.  nc  one  knows  Just  how  many  pet^ple 
live  in  China,  for  a  census  has  never  been 
•aken  Guesses  by  experts  place  the  total 
.It  between  four  hundred  and  six  hundred 
million 

Malthus'  principles  are  perfectly  iUus- 
•rated  in  China.  A  high  birth  rate  is  kept 
in  check  by  a  hi?h  and  fluctuating  death 
r;itc  which  over  the  years  holds  the  num- 
ber of  people  virtually  at  the  limit  of  sub- 
-if^tence  Any  moderation  of  the  Rrlm  con- 
ditions of  life  Is  balanced  by  an  Immediate 
incre<i5e  in  number  of  people  at  a  new,  pre- 
■a-ious  balance.  Like  Puerto  Rico,  China  is 
.1  population  powder  keg  which  could  be 
:znited  by  bungling  good  Intentions.  If  a 
full-fledged  public-health  program  could 
vernlght  be  Initiated  In  China,  the  increase 
:n  numbers  of  htiman  beings  could  easily 
••jtal  between  ten  and  twenty  million  p?r 
year 

The  other  single  large  mass  of  world  pop- 
■ilatlori  Is  represented  by  the  193.000.000  cill- 
i?ns  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  we  find  a 
unique  situation.  In  many  parts  o;  the 
world,  population*  are  growing  by  default 
,u<i  a  .'esult  of  the  Impact  of  vital  tools  on 
death  rates  and  birth  rales.  Since  the  dls- 
ippearance  of  Hitler  and  Mus&oUnl.  no 
I  nintry  on  earth  except  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
\ctlvely  promoting  a  larger  population.  The 
Comm^unlst  masters  of  Russia  have  a  convic- 
tion amounting  to  a  mania  that  overpopu- 
.aaon  is  impossible.  This  doctrine  has  ob- 
vifius  political  implications,  since  It  teiids 
to  swamp  the  world  with  Communist  babies. 
Large  families  are  encouraged  by  an  elabo- 
rate propaganda  campaign;  mothers  of  six 
T  more  children  are  showered  with  honors 
and  adulation.  Even  without  this  program. 
Russian  population  ha*  grown  rapidly,  from 
+4).000,OCO  In  1800  to  198,000.000  In  1950.  It 
is  expected  to  reach  250,000.000  by  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  need  more  be  said  to 
show  how  futile  a  pcMnt  4  program  is 
when  propounded  as  a  "decisive  weapon 
in  the  cold  war"  with  the  Kremlin? 
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Are  Family  Allowancet  oa  tbe  Way? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  2,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Are  Family  Allowances  on  the 
Way?"  by  J.  Benjamin  Beyrer,  a.ssistant 
professor  of  social  work  at  Florida  State 
University.  This  article  appeared  as  a 
feature  in  Pubhc  Welfare  for  April  1949, 
the  monthly  journal  of  the  American 
Pubhc  Welfare  Association. 

This  article  is  indeed  a  provocative 
one.  which  deserves  the  consideration 
and  study  of  every  Senator.  It  dis- 
cu.sses  a  problem  which  eventually  must 
be  met  in  the  reexamination  of  our 
entire  social -security  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Aai    FAMtLT    AlXOWAWCES    ON    TH«    WaT? 

(By  J.  Benjamin  Beyier) 
Not  so  long  ago  we  were  living  in  a  pre- 
d'-minantly  agricultural  era;  today  our  econ- 
omy is  predominantly  urban.  In  that  change 
have  come  a  multitude  of  problems — one  of 
which  Is  the  fostering,  maintaining,  or  re- 
storing of  family  stability.  Formerly  the 
family  was  a  satisfactory  economic  unit  as 
well  as  a  social  unit.  The  cost  of  clothing 
and  feeding  children  was  small,  and  many 
of  their  needs  were  met  from  within  the 
family's  own  production  of  goods  and 
services. 

Children  had  economic  value  in  those  days. 
Within  a  few  years  after  their  birth  they 
were  performing  useful  chores  that  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  cost  of  their  care.  Having 
and  raising  children  was  a  profitable  btisi- 
ness.  Now  In  our  cit-y-dwelling  and  mech- 
anized rural  society  it  seldom  is.  With  the 
best  of  social  and  health  reasons  in  mind  we 
have  enacted  legislation  regulating  child 
labor  Present-day  Betty  and  Johnny  have 
few  or  nc  chores  to  perform,  and  they  spend 
more  of  each  year  for  more  of  their  childhood 
in  school. 

The  family  economic  security  once  con- 
tributed by  the  labor  of  children  Is  largely 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  cost  of  educating 
and  rearing  a  child  has  increased  astronoml- 
callv  Family  allowances  are  a  means  of 
maintaining  family  stability.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  major  Industrial  nation  in 
the  world  still  without  such  a  system. 

DISTRIBUTIVE   JUSTICE 

Family  allowances?  What  does  the  term 
mean?  Not  even  all  social  and  public  wel- 
fare workers  are  familiar  with  tt.  Briefly,  it 
IS  a  system  of  periodic  payments  to  anyone 
who  has  the  care,  custody,  and  maintenance 
of  a  child.  It  has  been  called  by  Its  de- 
tractors a  "baby  bonu-?. "  a  "diaper  dole."  a 
system  for  producing  more  cannon  fodder, 
an  Indiscriminate  subsidy  to  the  birth  of 
more  defectives.  Those  who  believe  in  Its 
great  social  values  have  referred  to  family 
allowances  as  a  "children's  charter."  "the 
greatest  single  reform  since  the  adoption  of 
free  education."  'salaries  for  mothers,"  while 
some  think  it  might  best  be  called  a  system 
of  distributive  Jtjstlce. 

Dramatically  we  had  presented  to  us  not 
long  ago  in  the  newspapers  of  Florida  the 
pitiful  story  of  parents  who  wished  to  give 
away  and  get  rid  of  their  seven  children,  be- 
cause they  no  longer  cotild  endure  their 
Inability  to  meet  the  tniTitTnnm  basic  necdi 


of  these  children.  The  plan  which  is  pro- 
posed will  guarantee  the  minimtim  basic 
needs  of  all  children. 

Children  have  more  than  a  dollars-and- 
cents  value  to  their  parents.  They  mean  so 
much  In  Joy.  love,  and  downright  fun.  But, 
we  must  be  realistic — the  more  parents  think 
about  the  welfare  and  future  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  cost  of  their  education  and  nur- 
ture, the  less  likely  they  are  to  have  them. 
Nearly  everyone  knows  that  the  number  of 
persons  In  the  American  family  grows 
smaller  and  smaller.  Why?  Because  most 
young  couples  are  confronted  with  a  volun- 
tary choice  of  poverty  for  the  sake  of  chil- 
dren. The  use  of  artificial  and  natural 
means  of  achieving  planned  parenthood  la 
believed  to  have  become  more  widespread. 

INSUPJES    ESSENTIALS 

The  philosophy  of  family  allowances  Is 
supported  in  the  Federal  Income-tax  ex- 
emptions for  children.  However,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  at  present  those  with  incomes 
tn  the  higher  brackets  get  the  greater  tax 
saving.s.  Thase  families  of  low  income  de- 
rive almost  no  tax  relief  from  the  Fed- 
eral exemptions  for  dependents.  Our  exist- 
ing old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  pro- 
gram, benefiting  only  those  over  65  or  the 
survivors  of  persons  who  had  covered  em- 
ployment Is  available  to  only  a  fraction  of 
our  population.  It  does  not  meet  the  need 
of  the  great  mass  of  employed  paxeuti  In 
caring  for  their  children. 

Family  aUowancaa  will  meet  tbe  hazard  of 
providing  properly  for  the  maintenance  erf 
children  by  placing  a  floor  under  a  family's 
costs  of  child  care.  They  arc  not  meant  to 
provide  more  than  Ihnited  and  partial  sup- 
port. They  are  a  reward  to  those  who  per- 
petuate our  country.  Projjer  care  of  the 
coming  generation  Insures  the  greatest  asset 
for  the  future  our  State  and  Nation  can  pos- 
.''css — a  healthy  and  educated  youth.  Family 
allowances  will  insure  for  every  child  the 
basic,  essential,  staples  of  life — food  and 
clothing. 

With  family  allowances  we  also  gain  anti- 
depression  Insurance.  Consumer  purchas- 
ing pxjwer  Is  Increased  and  stabilized.  In  a 
period  of  widespread  unemplojrment  there 
will  be  less  totally  decreased  earnings.  With 
the  same  total  family  income  the  family 
without  children  can  easily  maintain  twice 
as  high  a  level  of  living  as  that  family  with 
three  or  more  children,  or  can  accumulate 
savings.  Productivity  is  the  basis  for  pres- 
ent-day wages  and  salaries.  Wage  rates  are 
based  on  a  man's  work  and  not  in  the  size 
of  his  family.  To  a  degree  family  allowances 
adjust  income  to  the  number  of  dependents. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  families  at 
the  bottom  of  the  income  ladder  have  more 
children  than  those  on  the  higher  rungs. 
This  has  disturbing  possibilities  on  the  size 
and  quality  of  future  generations.  To  be 
svre.  the  slice  of  security  is  wafer  thin  for 
the  families  in  which  a  large  number  of  the 
chll'lren  that  will  t)e  ovir  future  generation 
are  growing  up. 

REDUCES   INEOUALITT 

The  single  man  who  is  a  tool  and  die 
maker,  or  farmer,  or  mason's  helper  works 
sid^  by  side  with  the  man  who  is  the  father 
of  five  children,  yet  each  receives  the  same 
wages.  In  fact,  the  real  wages  of  the  man 
with  a  large  numb  r  of  dependents  may  be 
considerably  less  than  those  of  the  wage 
earner  who  has  no  children  or  whose  wife 
Is  employed  outside  the  home.  "From  the 
social  and  national  point  of  view  the  man 
who  undertakes  the  responaiblllty  of  rearing 
new  citizens  under  decent  standards  is  more 
deserving,  and  from  the  financial  point  of 
view,  he  bears  too  great  a  burden."  »  Family 
allowance  are  a  means  of  cutting  duwn  tbe 
high  spots  and  filling  in  the  valleys  of  thes* 


burdens:  they  are  a  means  of  smoothing  out 
Inequality,  Those  parents  who  contribute 
the  lifeblood  of  oiu*  country  and  State  are 
entitled  to  the  Nation's  help  In  reducing 
their  unequal  handicap. 

In  our  country  during  World  War  n, 
family  allowance*  were  paid  for  wives  and 
children  of  serTlcemen,  without  any  means 
test,  without  any  proof  of  need,  but  merely 
by  virtue  of  'jeing  the  wives  and  children 
of  a  sfTviceman.  The  tremendous  social 
gain  that  this  represented  has  temporarily 
been  lost.     It  must  be  followed  up. 

This  is  not  a  hair-brained  idea  dreamed 
up  by  an  Imprnctlcal  social  worker  or  pro- 
fessor. Family  allowances  paid  for  ail  chil- 
dren is  a  democratic  system,  and  as  it  makes 
possible  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
pay  for  goods  and  services  it  is  a  religious 
precept.  No  realistic  parent  will  be  encour- 
aged to  produce  additional  children  for 
the  small  benefit  of  t7  a  month.  Neither 
Canada  or  any  other  country  using  family 
allowances  found  any  Increase  In  its  blrtb 
rates  attributable  to  this  system  of  benefits. 

That  the  Idea  has  already  t>een  accepted 
in  principle  in  our  cotmtry  is  illustrated  by 
the  payment  of  additional  salary  for  addi- 
tional dependents  by  the  Columbia  <Jpn- 
serve  Co.  and  Bennington  College  among 
others.  We  tax  the  bachelor  and  spinster 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  plsy- 
grounda.  and  school  Ignrtw  thrwi^h  tfeuey 
have  no  chlldr«i. 

The  Hansen  report  released  by  the  Mo- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board  mentions 
family  allowances  as  on:  of  the  definite  steps 
needed  in  our  country  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  consumption  and  production.  Now, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  considered 
here,  it  is  quite  customary  for  otir  country 
to  follow  other  nations  about  40  years  later 
in  enacting  scxiial  legislation.  But.  that  so- 
cial lag  has  now  about  exhausted  its  40-year 
delay.  The  time  has  come  for  one  of  our 
States  to  take  the  action  that  will  even- 
tually bring  our  Federal  Government  Into 
the  scene. 

rINAMCX  PLANS 

We  may  expect  the  same  steps  in  social 
progress  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  family 
allowances  that  otir  States  and  Nation  pur- 
sued in  moving  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation, aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blind  and  others.  Therefore,  we  may  expect 
that  first  one  State,  and  then  several  others 
will  adopt  plans  for  family  allowances,  and 
eventually  our  Federal  Government  will  par- 
ticipate. Wisconsin.  Illinois,  California.  In- 
diana have  scored  notable  firsts  in  social 
legislation.  There  Is  no  reason  that  Florida 
should  not  be  added  to  this  historically  hon- 
orable list. 

The  country  to  the  Immediate  north  erf  us. 
our  good  neighbor.  Canada,  has  had  family 
allowances  in  effect  since  1945.  Mexico  has 
family  allowances.  In  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Italy, 
Norway,  Rumania,  Russia.  Spain.  Switzer- 
land. Sweden.  Argentina.  Brazil,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia,  and  Uruguay  there  are  systems  of 
family  allowances.'  England's  system  of 
family  allowances  is  now  in  operation. 

Not  only  does  the  writer  wish  to  propose 
a  system  of  family  allowances  for  Florida, 
but  the  author  Is  going  to  palcc  his  head  on 
tbe  block  so  to  speak  by  stiggestlng  some 
additional  tax  sources  to  finance  tbe  plan. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  at  present, 
not  all  of  these  taxes  would  be  necessary 
to  finance  family  allowancea.  The  addi- 
tional sources  are  suggested  so  as  to  provide 
some  alternatives. 

Some  feattuws  of  tbe  sirstem  would  be: 

1.  First,  It  is  prc^x»ed  that  tbe  State  at 
Florida  pay  $7  a  month  as  a  family  allow- 
ance for  each  child  under  the  age  of  18. 


'  B.  B.  C-rry.  Family  AUowMLcea  In  C»n- 
•da.  Public  Welfare,  Mwcb  1M».  p.  50. 


'D.  S.  Department  of  Labcv,  Family^  Allow- 
ance* in  Varloaa  Countrlee.  i9*A-46,  -     -     - 
Na  8S3,  Washington.  1M6.  pp.  1-31. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


a.  Tbtrt  waoM  ba  no  atauu  twt. 
t.  To  b*  •UHbto  the  etuklren  of  Use 
paywi  muBt  b«  in  iv|^»r  acbcxtl 
Utlwn  tlM  ages  at  6  and  16 
•xccpt  duiiitf  v*eat>on  pcnocte.  wunuTlMl. 
and  UTtBf  In  Ptorkte.  acd  bav«  resided  In 
norkla  tor  1  fear  pnccdlng  appUcatlon. 
Ttaa  iMtXm  raqatraoMnt  is  naceaaary  tn  tIc-v 
of  Fforkla'a  traaatent  population. 

4.  Fayncnt  will  be  made  only  to  a  parf  nt 
or  relative  provkUnf;  maintenance  for  the 
chOa.     Ordlnarlty  tbla  vtn  be  the  mother. 

5.  Admlniatf  tlon  of  the  syvtem  wtll  be 
▼aatad  la  tbe  State  welfare  board  This 
aeaney  la  eboaen  because  It  la  already  fa- 
miliar with  maetlni;  bumao  needs  from  pub- 
lic nmda.  and  with  the  verification  of 
allgtUttty.  The  norlda  Industrial  Commls- 
tton  Is  suggested  as  an  alternatlTe  admin ts- 
trstlv*  agency 

9.  irii  granted  that  the  cost  of  maintain- 
lag  a  child  of  14  Is  greMter  than  caring  for 
one  aged  t.  but  the  program  takes  a  lon^- 
tana  vtaw  at  M  year*,  and  the  benefits  are 
not  aapaeted  to  meet  the  total  cost  of  child 
ratali^.  It  la  also  true  tbat  In  the  family  of 
■!>  children  or  ao.  the  coat  of  maintaining 
the  fifth  and  alx  child  is  probably  less  than 
that  p(  the  first  children  by  virtue  at  handed- 
dovB  elotlitag.  school  bookt.  and  toys.  Never- 
tbalaaa.  tb«  program  has  aaaong  its  purposes 
that  of  rewarding  pvento.  and  the  tenth 
child  Is  aa  valuataie  an  aaaet  to  the  3taU  as 
\he  first.  By  keeping  the  fiat  scale  of  •? 
BMsUity  per  child,  administrative  problems 
aad  coata  are  greatly  reduced. 

7.  The  benefits  are  pi  esumed  to  be  used 
dlraetly  or  tadlrectiy  for  children  and  we 
oaay  rest  aasiaail  that  In  90  percent  or  more 
of  our  faaiUea  they  will  be. 

t.  Our  low  ADC  granta  can  be  supple- 
hjr  the  «7  moDthlr   family  allow- 


•.  Bow  the  mooey  will  be  spent  Is  a  ques- 
tkm  that  ao  doubt  has  arisen  In  the  minds 
at  naBy.  Slaee  family  allowaneea  provided 
froBi  fliatfi  ralaed  by  taxation  represent  a 
tranafer  at  purchasing  power  from  those  of 
higher  InoooM.  who  will  pay  a  large  part 
at  the  aaw  taxea,  to  thoae  ol  lower  Locome. 
wha  wUX  pay  none  or  only  a  amail  part  of 
the  B«w  taaaa.  this  will  mean  that  the 
Qkonay  will  be  spent  on  the  neceasltles  of 
Itfa.  itoa  the  experience  of  many  other 
couatrlas  we  can  be  certain  that  there  will 
be  liii  isaeiil  purchasca  of  milk,  clothing, 
better  housing,  school  books,  medical  care, 
footwear,  and  the  mora  nutritious  foods  such 
as  aaata.  cereala.  frcab  and  froaan  vegetables 
aad  fttatti.  Vor  soma  it  may  mean  a  rain- 
coat and  for  others  children's  books  that 
they  might  ortherwlae  new  even  see. 

AQ  children  In  the  State  who  are  eligible 
wtll  reeelve  the  benefit  rcgardleea  of  the 
♦"T"""*  of  the  family.  This  means  for  ex- 
aapla.  that  a  fsmlly  with  an  annual  income 
of  tlff-W?  and  one  child  would  receive  a 
faatfly  aUowance  In  1  year  amounting  to 
(04.  and  might  easily  pay  additional  taxea 
to  mpport  the  program  amounting  to  9300 
a  yav.  Dm  family  with  an  annual  cash  in- 
eoae  of  MOO  and  one  child  would  also  re- 
eetre  a  family  allowance  of  $84  a  year  and 
parha|i»  pay  no  additional  taxes  to  support 
the  program,  or  taxes  ao  low  that  gs  would 
ba  a  more  llkaly  figure. 


tUmtnatlBg  the  meeot  test  the  program 
avaUahie  to  all.    There  la  no  stigma 
or  being  only  for  the  needy.    The 
of  Judy  Ororady  and  the  eolonal's 
baiiaflte  nnder  the  pro- 
Bl^hltity  la  termlnatsd  by  leaving 
tba  ago  of  Id.  moTtng  away 
■ath.  or  BBmagB. 
la  iMre  Uhelftood  that  the  benefit 
ID  the  child  when  the  mother 
The  mother  wlU 


rewarded  for  her  effort*,  ap.d  the  In'^cm^  'o 
the  mother  may  add  U)  her  sta-us  'r.  the 
family  i^roup  md  make  lor  more  fan'ih.  sta- 
bility. The  father  or  other  rfiaiive  '»;"hin 
the  ftrst  degree  <jI  bUxxl  relatkjnslup  m  r,-  be 
grantee  or  payee 

The  Stale  antJ  district  wei.'ar»>  1>  artH  ar- 
already  acquair.led  wrh  the  requir'-mev.t*  uf 
Federal  grants-in-aid  and  it  :s  hi  ix-d  '.iiat 
Federal  particip:ritlati  will  siKin  ^^«?conle  i  part 
of  the  system.  The  State  welfare  txwirfl  liso 
has  field  or  unit  :>lfices  in  every  C'  jn'v  <<i  ih" 
State.  The  Stare  and  cn'rict  welfcire  ^joirus 
are  already  providing  servicfw  t'  people  with- 
out a  meana  test,  for  example  '■hild-wei!  ire 
services  and  ad  :,ption  servics 

A  smiple  applicati'in  :  >rni  woui-!  o«  riied 
with  the  diairici  wei:are  b<.<«rd  whuii  L^^ues 
to  the  grantee  a  booiOt  £  coupon*  or  checis 
r"deemab!e  in  cash  This  booklet  contains 
the  simple  terms  under  which  payments 
cease  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph The  bofiklet  will  h«ve  one  dupon  (or 
earh  month  The  date  of  each  coupon  will 
be  the  mon*hly  anr.iver^r^rv  ;)f  birth.  By 
using  a  borklet  if  che'-fc.«!  t  coupons  the 
expense  of  monthly  cherit  m.ultnk;  Is  arolded. 
The  bo<ilc  of  coup<Tn.s  can  be  i~.«ued  for  1  year 
or  5  yeara  or  whatever  length  of  timf'  is 
practicable. 

The  progrann  shnild  hnve  ;Tdn-iir. :«tr-it:ve 
costs  not  e.Tceeding  1  perrent  -f  ".he  henefl''? 
paid.  Verlflcation  if  birth  and  the  other 
re<TtiJTements  can  proceed  after  application. 
The  proi?ram  assunie*:  th.tt  :n'"*t  {>eop!e  are 
honest  when  dealing  with  their  Ciovernment. 
Penalties  for  intentional  fraudulent  u.se  *;U 
be  provided 

TAX    BASTS 

There  are  5^3.583  children  in  Florida  under 
the  age  of  sl.xteen  acci  rding  to  the  seventh 
census  of  the  State  of  Florida.'  While  less 
than  this  number  attend  schotjl.  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  of  the  socuil  accv..mpll.sh- 
ments  of  the  program  •*iU  be  ih.it  all  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  wiU  remain  .a  schooL 
There  will  be  le-is  necessity  :  r  parents  to 
feel  that  they  must  have  the  eariUiigs  of 
children  in  this  ei^e  ijroup.  At  IT  li  in..ath 
this  meana  a  Ictai  cost  of  ai;pr oximatf.y 
•4.CO0.COO  a  month.  This  will  lUi  iude  .he 
administrative  costs,  becau&e  not  all  ol  the 
children  under  sixteen  will  be  eLii<ibie.  .><  me 
will  not  have  resided  for  1  year  ui  the  btate. 
some  will  be  married,  and  so.ne  of  the  parents 
In  the  upper  income  brackets  will  }. rubably 
not  bother  to  maiie  application  for  the 
benefits. 

Thee  has  never  lieeu  a  popular  tax  No 
tax  will  be  agreeable  to  many  people  Ary 
new  form  of  taxation  must  be  considen-ti 
the  lesser  of  several  evils.  With  the  help  of 
Wilson  K.  Doyle '  It  Is  prupt>sed  tliat  the 
program  be  financed  from  the  gentral  rev- 
enues of  the  State  which  will  be  mere  i.sed 
by  some  of  these  means 

1.  Better  coilection  of  existing  ta.xes.  ;,ar- 
tlculariy  the  intantiibics  tax 

2.  Reduced  cost  uf  tax  collection  and  ad- 
ministration. 

3.  A  tax  of  IS  perce-t  on  all  hctel.  tourist 
court,  and  rooming  house  hllKs  th.tt  ex;-cfd 
13  per  day  per  person.  The  satne  ta.t  wi  ! 
apply  to  all  rentals  for  less  than  6  nrmn'hs' 
duration  that  exceed  175  per  mor.'h  jier 
family  unit. 

4.  A»p>eclflc  sales  tax  on  luxury  item.s  such 
as  beer  by  the  bottle  and  bottled  s<jft  drink,«. 

5.  An  Increase  In  the  exL^ting  State  in- 
heritance tax. 

6.  A  State  gross  Income  tax  cf  I  percent 
OB  personal  locome  with  an  exempti<  n  <  f 
gS«500  for   married   persona   and   11  tX)0   f<  r 


fi:gle   persons.     This   tax  to   be  one-fourth 

■„f  1  percprit  on  manufacturing,  wholesale. 
and  c  rp -rate  income.  A  constltutlcnal 
amendment  will  be  necessary  to  Impose  this 
tax. 

I:.  I  .nclosion.  it  can  be  pointed  out  that 
V  :..>•  -he  United  SfJites  has  trailed  many 
;.>ars  ';er;ini:l  the  other  countries  '.'f  the 
»  jTld  111  social  legislation,  'he  day  has  come 
for  us  to  ad^'pt  family  anowance5.  And  in 
the  same  historical  perspective,  as  Florida 
and  several  other  St.i'es  inaugurate  prt;2ratns 
of  family  all^'vinces.  then  the  Fedenl  Gov- 
ernment will  participate  in  the  pr^er'^m  ard 
give  the  help  of  that  Governments  greater 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes. 

vABiED  BEFmrrs 

F<:ir  the  pareists.  there  are  many  pofslbi!- 
Itles.  both  material  and  spiritual,  of  which 
we  cati  r,ame  but  a  few.  For  those  parents 
who  have  ^lUln^ly  sacrlflced  many  things 
that  rhty  might  leg^itimately  have  had  in 
fjrder  that  their  children  might  have  ade- 
qua*^"-  food,  shelter,  and  medical  care,  all jw- 
anres  would  release  :i  p<irt  ot  rhctr  income 
for  their  wn  use  fu.'  thlng.s  whu'h  are  be- 
yond the  hare  necessities  of  life.  Perhaps 
greatt'r  than  anything  else,  there  would  be 
hope  and  courage  for  the  future.  Thus, 
tiiey  ml^t  have  a  share  in   the  full  lue. 

For  society,  there  are  the  benefits  of  g'Xid 
clt:zr'n.shlp,  conmiunity  health,  cooperation, 
a.'ui  •  ro.s{  erity.  There  is  the  p<isftlbili*y  that 
the  proper  number  of  children  In  e<ich  fam- 
ily may  pnxluce  a  better  balanced  t  m- 
miinlty  and  reait  favorably  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  community.  T,here  is  the 
posalbility  of  saving  part  of  the  enormous 
sums  society  iiow  pays  to  meet  its  health 
bills,  ItA  juvenile  delinquency  and  U^  pov- 
erty bill.5.  It  is  lime  to  match  modern 
k.ncw;ed>!;e  with  the  approprLsite  action 
I^t  us  bring  ^ux  social  legislation  ii.'.o  bal- 
ance with  iCientiSc  achievement.  A  brighter 
wu:ld  awai'ud  our  children. 


The  Preii<i«at  of  tli«  United  Stales  Keeps 
a  Pledge  to  the  People  of  Asia,  in  Spite 
of  Beinf  Whipiasbcd  by  lirid  and  Baf- 
ied  Gitics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


■Commission  of  Agriculture,  the  seventh 
ecsatia  of  the  Stats  of  Florida.  Tallaha.<usee, 
1»4A.  pp.  •4-«7. 

"Head  of  the  department  of  public  ad- 
mtnlstretlon.  Florida  State  University. 


or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  5nw  rrxsET 

IN   ITiJE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  6,  1951 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  vear  ano  the  President  of  the  United 
Statf'.s  made  an  eight-poifit  pledge  to  the 
people  of  .Asia.  In  spite  of  being  whip- 
la.shed  by  livid  and  baffled  critics  for  hew- 
msj  to  the  promised  line,  the  President 
icppl  his  word.  A  lesser  man  would  have 
quasled;  .some  did.  Happily,  not  Mr. 
Truman. 

It  was  Saturday  night.  September  9. 
1 950  Fight  or  die'  was  the  password  of 
cur  troops  In  the  Pusan  perimiter.  Over 
the  radio,  the  President  addressed  an 
iiix^ous  America.  In  the  Korean  strug- 
gle, he  said: 

We  must  keep  clearly  in  mind  what  we 
believe  in  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do; 
we  want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  understand 
cur  aims  and  oiir  hopes. 

To  fulfill  this  aim  the  President  in 
simple  langtiage  outlined  eight  poinU 
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of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  Par 
East: 

1.  We  believe  in  the  United  Nations. 

2.  We  believe  the  Koreans  have  a  right  to 
be  free,  independent,  and  united. 

3.  We  do  not  want  the  flghting  in  Korea 
to  expand  into  a  general  war. 

4.  We  hope  m  particular  that  the  people 
In  China  will  not  be  misled  or  forced  into 
fighting  against  the  United  Nations  and 
against  the  American  people     •      •      •, 

5.  We  do  not  want  Formosa  or  any  part 
of  Asia   for  ourselves. 

a.  We  believe  in  freedom  for  all  nations 
of  the  Far  East. 

7.  We  do  not  believe  In  aggressive  or  pre- 
ventive war.  Such  war  is  the  weapon  of 
dictators,  not  of  free  democratic  countries 
like  the  United  States. 

8.  We  want  peace  and  we  shall  achieve  it. 

The  President  said: 

W"  invite  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
without  exception,  to  join  us  in  this  great 
work;  the  Korean  struggle  has  bhown  us 
again  all  the  misery  and  horrors  of  war. 

The  North  Koreans  had  learned  that 
the  penalties  of  armed  conflict  "fall  as 
heavily  on  those  who  act  as  tools  for 
the  Communist  dictatorship  as  they  do 
on  its  victims." 

There  will  be  no  profit  for  any  people  who 
follow  the  Communist  dictatorship  down  Its 
dark  and  bloody  path. 

He  continued: 

Against  the  futile  and  tragic  course  of 
dictatorship,  we  uphold,  for  all  people,  the 
way  of  freedom,  the  way  of  mutual  coopera- 
tion, and  international  peace. 

At  this  critical  hour  In  the  history  of  the 
world  our  country  has  been  called  upon  to 
give  of  its  leadership.  Its  efforts,  and  its 
resources  to  maintain  peace  and  jtistice 
among    nations. 

We  have  responded  to  that  call.  We  will 
not  fail. 

Critics,  you  agree,  do  you  not? 


We  Mesace  tke  Paaaau  Carnal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or  iNoiAMa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  6.  1951 

Mr.  EROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  June  11,  the  Sul)committee  on 
Federal  Relations  with  International  Or- 
ganizations of  the  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures of  the  Executive  Departments 
held  hearings  on  H.  R.  3406  and  H.  R. 
3697,  two  identical  bills  which  would 
create  a  commission  to  make  a  study 
of  the  administration  of  overseas  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect thereof. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
testimony  of  Edward  J.  Oaskin,  a  Pana- 
manian, who.  as  a  noncitizen  employee 
of  the  United  States  Government,  heads 
Local  900  of  the  Government  and  Civic 
Employees  Organizing  Committee — CIO. 
Under  my  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
am  pi  inting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  by  Harry  Conn,  member  of 


the  staff  of  the  Public  Affairs  Institute, 
which  appear  in  the  July  9  New  Republic 
and  which  deals  with  the  work  of  Mr. 
Oaskin  and  with  the  problems  in  the 
Canal  Zone  which  might  well  be  sur- 
veyed by  a  commission  created  under 
provisions  of  H.  R.  3406  and  H.  R.  3697. 
The  title  of  the  article  is.  "We  Menace 
the  Panama  Canal": 

Emile  Benjamin,  skilled  carpenter,  Ui  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  teach  carpentry. 
Though  not  an  American,  he  must  abide  by 
American  laws  and  customs  that  rule  the 
10-miIe  stretch  across  the  Isthmus. 

Benjamin  is  a  Negro  and  teaches  In  a  seg- 
regated high  school.  Segregation  of  blacks 
and  whites  Is  one  of  the  American  customs 
brought  to  the  Canal  Zone  when  racial  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  were  unknown. 
Benjamin  cannot  venture  into  the  better 
hotels  and  restaurants  In  the  zone — they  are 
reserved  for  the  whites.  He  npeds  mere 
money  on  which  to  live  so  he  also  teaches 
at  night  school.  Here  several  of  his  svu- 
dents  are  white  Americans  and  on  the  day 
they  complete  his  course  and  are  hired  as 
carpenters  In  the  zone  they  wUl  be  making 
three,  four,  or  five  times  as  much  as  their 
Instructor. 

Emile  Benjamin  is  one  of  the  15,100  non- 
United  States  citizens  employed  In  the  Canal 
Zone,  who  live  as  aliens  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Forttmately  for  America,  Benjamin  has 
not  been  lured  toward  communism,  and 
neither  have  most  of  his  feUow  workers.  Yet 
today,  the  Panama  Canal,  strategic  artery 
of  America's  defense,  is  an  area  alarmingly 
fertile  for  Communist  Impregnation.  And 
the  American  administration  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  to  the  mode  of  nineteenth  century 
colonization,  has  made  this  possible. 

In  the  mind  of  the  native  Canal  Zone 
worker,  America  and  American  democracy 
do  not  stand  for  basic  freedom  for  all  citi- 
zens. America  means  to  them  low  wages, 
high  living  costs,  discrimination,  and  segre- 
gation. Miraculously.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere, no  native  leader  espousing  the  catise 
against  America  has  risen.  This  Is  due.  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  fore- 
most native  leaders  In  the  zone,  Edward  A. 
Oaskin,  has  been  tirelessly  fighting  for  zone 
workers  and  Jtist  as  tirelessly  preaching  the 
true  principles  of  American  democracy. 

A  Negro,  short  and  stocky,  33-year-old 
Oaskin  is  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school 
In  the  zone  and  president  of  local  900  of  the 
CIO's  Government  and  Civic  Employees  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  to  which  a  majority  of 
the  zone  workers  belong.  He  led  the  fight 
several  years  ago  to  organize  this  union  In 
opposition  to  the  United  Public  Workers, 
eventually  expelled  from  the  CIO  under 
charges  of  Communist  domination.  That 
successful  battle,  so  completely  Ignored  by 
the  American  press,  is  believed  to  have  re- 
moved a  genuine  threat  to  the  Canal. 

Oaskin  is  visiting  the  United  States.  He 
Bits  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  and  with  plead- 
ing eyes  presents  a  picture  of  Injustice  with 
an  eloquence  rarely  heard  today.  Gaskln 
refers  to  1903  when  the  United  States  leased 
the  Canal  Zone  from  the  Republic  of  Panama 
In  perpetuity  and  amazed  the  world  by  build- 
ing the  "Big  Ditch."  As  part  of  a  "gentle- 
man's agreement"  with  Great  Britain  the 
United  States  developed  a  Caribbean  wage 
scale  under  which  the  workers  of  the  Carib- 
bean countries  were  paid  approximately  what 
they  would  receive  in  stirroundtng  areas. 
This  was  deemed  necessary  in  order  not  to 
upset  the  economies  of  these  countries.  So, 
two  pay  scale  were  established  in  the  aone. 
a  local  rate  and  a  United  Statu  rate.  Today 
the  average  local-rate  pay  is  55  cents  an  hour 
compared  to  the  American  rate  of  92.15,  a 
fantastic  sparead. 


The  Caribbean  wage  scale  did  not  work 
extreme  hardship  in  countries  such  as  Casta 
Rica.  Colombia.  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  where 
the  cost  of  living  was  low.  This  was  alx> 
true  of  Panama  In  1303  when  the  American 
dollar  was  worth  five  times  the  Panamanian 
Balboa.  But  today  the  two  currencies  are 
used  interchangeably.  Prices  in  the  zone  are 
at  least  as  high  as  In  the  United  States,  and 
it  costs  as  much  for  a  Panamanian  to  live 
as  for  an  American.  Milk  la  37  cents  a  quart 
In  Panama  today;  eggs  are  82  cents  a  doaen. 
and  other  prices  are  comparable  down  the 
Une.  Their  Jim  Crow  housing,  almost  all 
lacking  modern  plumbing,  stands  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  clean  and  modern  quarters  of 
the  American  workers. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  at  the 
ttu-n  of  the  century  segregation  and  racial 
dlscrlmiiuitlcm  were  unkimwn  practices  to 
Panamanians.  It  is  forever  brought  bonie 
that  these  are  strictly  American  importations 
because  when  Panamanians  leave  the  sone, 
even  to  cross  the  street  to  Colon,  In  the 
Republic,  they  leave  segregation  behind. 

The  Panama  Canal  Zone  Is  the  show  win- 
dow of  democracy  for  all  Latin  America  to 
witness.  The  sight  has  not  been  a  pretty 
one  for  the  many  dark-skinned  peoples  of 
these  countries  to  the  south.  The  many 
citlaens  of  Costa  Rica,  of  Colombia,  of  Salva- 
doi  who  have  contracted  to  work  cm  the 
Canal  in  the  last  half  c*niury  have  returned 
to  their  lands  with  stinging  words  about  the 
American  system  which  metes  out  countless 
Injustices  to  a  man  because  he  Is  of  a  darker 
race.  Today  Americans  wonder  why  these 
people  have  no  real  heart  for  {>an- American- 
ism. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  of  Panama  were 
vividly  shown  last  November  3  when  Che  Re- 
public celebrated  Its  Independence  Day. 
School  children,  carrying  tbt  many  flags  of 
the  United  Nations  as  they  marched,  received 
warm  applause.  When  an  American  veterans' 
group  from  the  zone  pr^raded  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  they  were  greeted  by  a  sickening 
silence.  An  editorial  last  January  In  the 
Panama  Tribtine,  a  respected  weekly,  put 
this  silence  into  words: 

"The  administrative  powers — ^the  Bour- 
bons— of  the  Canal  Zone  seem  to  have 
learned  nothing  about  the  changes  in  the 
world  today;  nothing  of  the  advancing  con- 
cepts among  mankind,  ot  new  religious  tol- 
erance, of  new  understandings,  of  new  social 
give  and  take.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten  anything  they  learned  about  the 
fallacy  of  human  superiority  and  inferiority. 

"Because  a  policy  has  been  in  effect  over 
'a  number  of  years'  It  Is  not  necessarily 
justifiable  In  principle  in  the  light  of  chaxig- 
tog  conditions.  The  results  cannot  be  saUl 
to  be  good  when  they  are  a  cause  of  con- 
stant grievance  and  complaint.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  forward  noarch  of  the  world's 
teeming  millions,  our  friends  in  the  Canal 
Zone  are  not  only  standing  still,  but  feel  that 
everyone  in  the  parade  is  out  of  step  but 
they." 

This  is  the  charge  against  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  this  country  has 
undertaken  to  defend  freedom,  truth,  and 
the  rlgats  of  man  throughout  the  world 
against  those  who  would  destroy  It.  Ap- 
parently, though.  It  has  little  concerned  the 
Oovemcn-  of  the  zone.  Brig.  Gen.  Francis  K. 
Newcomer,  who  told  the  Hoover  Commission 
in  1948:  "The  organizational  position  of  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  satisfactory,  and  it 
la  doubtful  If  It  can  be  improved  upcm." 

The  State  Department  1b  apparently  well 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  Canal  Zone 
problem.  It  was  the  American  Ambassador, 
Monnet  B.  Davis,  who  sent  Oaskin  to  the 
United  States  to  study  democratic  trade- 
union  practices,  well  knowing  that  he  would 
also  strive  *Xi  reach  the  right  people  and  pre- 
sent his  ajse.    However,  the  bands  of  the 
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Stat*  Department  are  tied.  Action  mtut  be 
takan  by  the  Defense  Department  which  has 
■teadlMtty  refuMd  to  alter  preaent  patterns 
in  the  aona  ftrndameDtally.  As  regularly  as 
lioeal  too  of  the  CTO-OCKOC  offers  OoTcmor 
IfcweaaMr  detailed  recommendations  for 
chaafas  they  are  rajeeted.  The  most  recent 
rejaetloo  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  -*tt  Is  baltrred  that  this  (vs«e)  policy 
has  be«n  f  ally  Justtflad.  both  in  principle  and 
reanlta.  cnmr  a  long  period  of  yean." 

tn  aaptcmbar.  Id  Oaskln  will  return  to  his 
natrva  Panama  and  to  his  job  In  the  se^re- 
galsd  aeteoi  system  in  the  Canal  Zone.  His 
bo^  Is  that  ha  cmi  offer  proof  to  his  young, 
darfc  afclnned  students  thst  the  benefits  of 
a  democracy  are  for  tbam.  too.  "If  we  can- 
not do  thte."  he  said,  "we  cannot  be  responsl- 
bia  for  tha  future  of  tlic  Panama  Canal  or 
tba  sseorlty  of  tha  muted  States." 


TW  RsMiaa  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  Hisaasxpn 
IN  THB  BOUSX  OT  RSPRESBNTATIVE8 

TTltfrstfay.  August  2.  1951 

Ut.  smith  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
elude  the  following  article  by  Eiigene 
Lyons: 

A  NaoLacfB)  KLraawr  or  tbx  Woau>  Kqua- 
mm :  Thx  BxnaiAJt  Pbopls 

(By  Kutcna  Lyons) 

OpiBlan  poUs  do  not  thrive  too  well  under 
dletatanhlps.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  besides. 
tonHfn  journalists  sre  carefully  sheltered 
against  free  contact  with  the  local  popula- 
ttoa.  Some  of  them  have  found  it  con- 
venient all  the  same  to  apprise  their  readers. 
BOW  and  tben.  that  Ivan  Ivanovlch,  the  aver- 
■fa  Soviet  eltlaen.  holds  predseiy  the  same 
<m  home  and  foreign  affairs  as  his 
In  the  Kremlin.  Why  they  should 
tif  transmit  stieh  nonsense  Is  a  mys- 
tery tills  essay  will  not  explore. 

Tha  aaaumptlon  that  the  rulen  of  Soviet 
IttMBta  and  tlM  ruled  see  eye  to  eye  Is  the  tall- 
est and  most  pernicious  of  the  big  lies  nor- 
ttared  by  Soviet  propaganda.  It  uncritical 
aeeaptanes  has  been  the  distinctive  hallmark 
of  tha  ragtaa's  Joumallstle  friends  and  press 
■gents.  We  flad  tt  at  tba  cors  of  all  pro- 
■ovist  boofta.  Iti  elaaiic  formulation  whs 
aehH^ad  many  years  ago  by  a  eorraapondent 
who  wrote  that  iltaUs's  ruthless  methods 
ittsd  to  tba  BaislaB  ebaraeter  and  folk 
waya  In  tiwt  tttsy  establUied  Aaiastie  abso- 


wrnar*  imforttmataty  fall  to  ei- 
plalB  why.  if  tha  views  of  tha  dlcutorahlp 
aatf  tboaa  dictated  to  are  so  harmonloM,  tha 
XrwBiUB  needs  the  ggeatsst  pcdlca  for:e  and 
th4  bloodiest  tarrar  in  an  history  t<>  bold 
tfDWB  Its  loyal  subjaeta.  (van  an  aiitborl- 
tartan  tovamaiann  hardly  assigns  a  major 
or  tie  raeotinjas  and  manpower  to  po- 
|iui|jueas  Just  (or  the  fua  of  tt.  Pacing 
tbe  wtftb  that  tha  Bolshavfk  rsflma  s  id  the 
ttmtkuk  peopiea  art  one  and  IndlvtalbU ,  eom- 
mam  mam  eannot  dlspaas  of  siKb  realitias  as 
the  foOeerteg: 

L  Tike  poUtleal  pottae  seUbllahmant  Jt  the 
Tlf  B.  the  Okhrana.  beaded  In  Its  diiy  and 
rlihajr  nvlled  by  the  dvUtostf  worut.  got 
bf  wtth  foor  or  tm  thouaand  oAdaii  and 
vaa  neOeeaafrattlst  soeeeeson^— tha 
OVU.  HXTD.  now  MVD  and  MOB— 
than  SjOOgJDOO.  aside  ttaoi  tail- 
•e  egents  and  informeri.  wii- 
Uagly  or  under  durssa.  without  larmal 
ta  the  pottea  system. 


2.  In  the  darkest  yfare  of  Tsarli^t  oppres- 
sion, political  prl9<iners  and  exiles  rarely  ex- 
ceeded 50.000.  Today,  aoc  rding  to  ihe  more 
conservative  esiirnateo,  there  .ire  it  ieuAt 
12.0O0.0C0  prisoners  m  couceniraUun  raiiip&. 
Isolators,  and  penitentiaries,  ar.d  nr.Uli^'.a 
more  exiled  to  harsh  Siberian,  .^rrMc  .ir.d 
central  Asian  region* 

3.  CblBtkas.  or  purees,  of  every  segmput 
of  the  Sfjviet  population.  Includiiie  the  rul- 
ing party  itaelX.  are  a  constant  feature  of 
life  under  the  hammer  and  siciilp  At  peak 
moment*,  such  as  the  fcl'xxl'trial  period  of 
1936-38  or  the  panicky  cleansln^s  ju't  after 
the  recent  war,  llteraUy  miihciis  are  a£recte<l. 
But  at  no  tlDie  in  the  last  three  d<  cades 
has  there  been  a  complete  cessaticii  .  f  the 
process  of  "UquldatinB  suppo.sed  traitors, 
devlators,  spies,  satx^iteui-s,  and  ither  ene:i\ieti 
of  the  people — a  euphemism  for  enemies  of 
the  dictatorship.  In  the  present  pha.se  vir- 
tually every  department  of  national  life  is 
being  subjected  to  intensive  purging,  with 
war  veterans,  Inteliectuals,  Jews,  UKiuAtria!. 
and  collective-farm  admuUstratois  among 
the  most  piomlnent  vlctim.s. 

♦.  The  citizen  s  na:ht  to  leave  the  L'Hintry, 
which  neither  the  Czars  nt^r  Hitler  complete- 
ly denied,  does  not  exist  under  the  s<Aie?s. 
Attempts  to  escape  without  permission  are 
puni5hable  by  death,  but  thousands  take  the 
risk  continually  notwithstanding.  In  elTect. 
the  entire  population  la  thus  captive  The 
Kremlin  knows  bettv-r  than  any  furelgn  ex- 
perts that  if  the  Soviet  frontiers  were  open- 
ed, the  most  gigantic  eiodus  In  all  history 
would  follow. 

5.  When  the  Germans  invaded  the  .-^xvlet 
Union,  the  regime  s*'iftly  jettisoned  rs 
CommunLst  slut;ans  and  propaganda,  restor- 
ing old-faahioned  appeaU  to  patrn;t:~ni, 
blood  and  soil,  pride  in  Russian  hlsturv  it 
even  restored  substantial  religious  treed  ms; 
church  bells,  forbiaden  since  the  early  thir- 
ties, rang  out  once  more  even  over  th(^  uflcial 
radio  air  waves.  This  dramatic  reversa:  In 
the  hour  of  national  peril,  after  a  quarter  .,( 
a  century  of  unlimited  propaganda  and 
ter'or,  amounted  to  a  confession  that  Com- 
niunUt  indoctrination  had  failed  uferly, 
that  the  government  had  not  succeeded  m 
selling  lu  Ideology  to  its  subjcct.s, 

6.  In  the  early  months  of  the  Ruaso-Ger- 
man  war,  before  Nazi  brutailtles  and  in- 
sults had  changed  the  climate  of  Russian 
atentlmenl.  millions  of  Red  troops  surren- 
dered without  genuine  resistance  The  In- 
vaders were  met  joyously  by  the  people  of 
Byelorussia,  Ultr«ine.  and  later  the  Caucasian 
areas.  In  no  other  conquered  country  did  the 
Oermana — until  their  own  stupidity  inter- 
vened to  change  the  picture — find  such 
eager  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Kxral 
populations. 

7.  Over  a  million  Soviet  men  voluntarily 
donned  German  uniforms  to  tight  against 
tha  Bolsheviks.  ROA — the  Ruaslan  Army  of 
Liberation — organized  by  the  Germans  under 
command  of  a  former  Eed  army  hero  Gen. 
Andrei  Vlassov,  counted  more  than  200,000 
volunteers.  It  was  held  down  to  that  fl«ure 
by  Bltler'B  Justified  fear  that  thl.-.  army 
would  turn  against  him  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Soviets;  actually  nearly  2,000.000  Soviet 
citizens  tried  to  enlist  In  this  formation  At 
that  the  Vlassov  army  was  the  only  .signifi- 
cant force  the  Oerman*  were  able  to  raise 
among  their  enemies. 

9.  The  most  unfortunate  of  the  secret 
agreements  compounded  at  Yalta — an  un- 
dertaking by  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  force  Soviet  cltlxens  liberated  from  prlj- 
oner-of-war  and  forced-labor  camps  to  re- 
ttim  to  their  native  land — was  made  at 
Stalin's  insistent  demand.  It  wiu;  a  de- 
mand without  precedent  In  modern  times 
The  "beloved  leader"  of  victorious  Ru.>s1a 
knows  that  millions  of  bis  subjecti".  washed 
beyond  the  Soviet  frontiers  by  the  accidoi.is 
cf  war,  would  try  to  evade  r!'patr!.a'.  ■;. 
Ek-a-pite  the  shamolul  .-v.-iiericiui.  arit!.*h  juid 
French    use   of   force    to   drive    them    muir. 


liindreds  of  thousands — workers,  peasants, 
6  Idlers,  intellectuals,  former  Communists,  a 
Tv.p  cross-section  of  the  Soviet  peoples — svic- 
cteded  in  evading  this  fate.  They  chose  free- 
il:  in  at  •  h.e  price  <if  penury,  sacrifice  of  homes 
aiid  careers,  persecution,  and  an  outlaw 
Mtus  rather  than  resume  the  hated  yoke  of 
.;>^rnmunisro. 

9  Desertions  from  the  Red  Army  occupa- 
•.  i'>n  forces  In  Germany  and  Austria  as- 
^^:n^pd  epidemic  proportions,  despite  the  in- 
credible American  policy  (lo  the  early  stages, 
at  any  rate  i  of  driving  the  fugitives  back  to 
be  hanged.  The  runaways  included  every- 
thing from  simple  soldiers  to  commanding 
teneraia.  and  even  officers  of  the  intelligence 
elite.  To  isolate  Its  troops  from  contact 
w.th  the  local  populations,  the  Kremlin  has 
been  :. billed  to  Impose  drastic  safeguards 
•hat  In  eaect  make  its  troops  prisoners. 
Moreover,  the  occupation  forces  are  replaced 
at  frequent  Intervals  to  hold  down  the  in- 
cidence of  "infection  "  by  western  ideas. 
The  stream  of  deserters  has  been  slowed  by 
these  countermeasures  but  by  no  means 
stepped. 

10  N?t  since  Japan  was  opened  to  the 
I  ut.slde  world  In  the  last  century  has  any 
nation  cut  itself  off  so  totally  from  the  rest 
'  f  mankind.  There  is  every  evidence  of 
panic  fright  in  the  extremes  to  which  Sta- 
lin now  carries  his  efforts  to  seal  off  his 
prL^on-state  hermetically  against  non-So- 
viet thought,  culture,  science  'Cosmopoli- 
tanism '  and  "kowtowing  to  the  West"  are 
the  newly  forged  Soviet  labels  for  the  dread 
cr;me  of  sympathy  for  western  Ideas — & 
f-nme  :r.r  which  thousands  of  Soviet  writ- 
ers artistes,  teachers,  students,  scientists. 
historians,  and  Communist  ofHcials  are  pay- 
inii  with  their  liberty. 

This  inventory  could  be  continued  to  book 
length.  It  makes  gibberish  of  the  fable  of 
unity  between  the  Communist  masters  and 
their  long-suffering  slaves  The  nature  of 
an  ailment  can  often  be  deduced  from  the 
inedicine  administered  The  measure  of  the 
Ru-wian  f>eople'8  opposition  to  their  Soviet 
fa'e  !.s  m  the  vastness  and  ferocity  and  per- 
sistence of  the  Red  terror. 

Never  before.  In  a  world  that  Included 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  systems,  has  a  state 
been  CLinpelled  to  develop  such  a  colossal 
niechanlsm  of  surveillance  and  repressK.n, 
terror  and  torture,  censorship  and  Inttmida- 
tion  No  government  on  record  has  felt  It 
nece.ssary  to  Invent  so  many  "crimes  against 
the  state"  or  to  employ  the  death  penalty 
su  r.-cklessly  as  an  Instrument  of  Its  rule 

The  authorities  as  a  matter  of  course  tap 
the  telephones  of  their  subjects  and  open 
their  mall.  Every  apartment  house,  office, 
plant,  and  sulxllvlslon  of  a  plant,  every  high 
school  and  university  and  military  installa- 
tion, has  Its  contingent  of  police  overseers 
and  latormera.  The  secret  poUce  sctually 
has  branch  offices  on  the  premises  of  larger 
factories,  mines,  educational  and  sclentlflc 
Institutes,  hotels,  railroad  stations.  I^•ery 
functionary  Important  enough  tc  have  a  sec- 
retary or  chauffeinr  knows  that  these  em- 
ployees are  repcrting  not  only  on  his  conduct 
but  hU  political  mood.  No  regime  In  the 
annals  of  man  has  diverted  so  nuch  of  its 
income  and  energies  and  perse  iiiel  to  in- 
ternal security— to  Its  own  defen  e.  that  is  to 
say    agalast  Its  citizenry. 

The  notion  that  the  people-  of  Russia 
bi'nd  their  necks  meekly  to  the  Soviet  voke 
l.s  H  cruel  libel  It  simply  does  not  Jibe  with 
the  unabridged  compulsion  applied  by  the 
government;  with  the  hordes  of  political 
prisoners;  with  the  perpetual  iJarms  over 
sabotage  and  espionage  and  pk  u  It  does 
not  Jibe  with  the  suicidal  resistance  cf  the 
peasants  to  collectivization,  the  •  orkers'  sul- 
len and  often  murdcroii";  reac  Ion  to  the 
Stakhanov  or  speed-up  system  and  other 
epi«i><les  cf  the  convulsive  ma?  ?  resistance 
xTm  ih  ttie  sum  and  suosiatue  of  Soviet 
l.i-tcrv. 
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Contrary  to  arlde  misconceptions  on  this 
score,  both  the  Italian  and  the  German  peo- 
ple accepted  their  respective  totalitarian 
chains  more  quickly,  with  less  hoatllity.  than 
the  Russians.  In  a  single  camp  within  an 
hour's  drive  from  Moscow  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Moskva-Volga  Canal  with 
siave  labor,  there  were  more  political  prison- 
ers than  in  all  Fascist  Italy  The  carrying 
out  of  any  of  the  gigantic  GPU  projects — 
the  White  Sea-Baltic  Canal,  or  the  second 
Trans-Siberian  rail  line,  for  instance — con- 
centrated more  "enemies  of  the  state"  than 
all  the  prewar  Nazi  camps  put  together. 

The  cleavage  between  rulers  and  ruled  in 
the  U.  S  S  R.  simply  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  Communist  tyranny  was  imposed  on  the 
peoples  of  Russia  by  an  infinitesimal  mi- 
nority, and  has  been  maintained  by  unprec- 
edented force — the  physical  force  that  breaks 
bociies  and  the  propaganda  terror  that 
mangles  minds  and  poisons  souls.  Prom  the 
day  the  Bolsheviks  usurped  power  there  ha» 
been  in  effect  a  continuous  civil  war  between 
the  regime  and  Its  subjects.  Russia  is  in  the 
final   analysis  an  occupied  coimtry. 

The  propaganda  fable  of  perfect  rapport 
between  the  regime  and  the  people  is  not 
merely  false.  It  is  deeply  mischievous,  for 
it  raises  artificial  walls  between  the  free  world 
and  its  potentially  most  valuable  allies:  the 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fortunately  those  walls  are  st  long  last 
being  razed.  The  truth  a  few  of  us  have 
been  shouting  unheeded  for  so  many  years — 
that  a  deep  gulf  separates  the  Soviet  dicta- 
tors from  their  victimized  population — Is  fi- 
nally being  understood.  How  quickly  and 
how  wisely  Us  Implications  will  be  grasped 
and  exploited  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
BaiEN  McMahon  and  a  large  group  of  col- 
leagues, asserting  American  friendship  for 
the  Russian  people.  Is  symptomatic  of  a  new 
attitude  here  which,  we  may  be  siire,  sends 
a  chill  down  Stalin's  back.  A  number  of 
American  organisations  dedicated  to  friend- 
ship with  the  peoples  of  Rtiasia,  over  the 
heads  of  the  Kremlin  gang,  have  sprung  up 
spontaneously  In  rt-cent  months.  One  of 
them  calls  ItseLf  significantly.  Friends  of 
Fighters  lor  Russian  Freedom.  A  private 
group  has  been  set  up.  under  the  awkward 
but  accurate  title  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  PYeedom  for  the  Peoples  of  the 
U  S.  S.  R.,  with  the  explicit  ptirpose  of  help- 
ing Russian  Emigres  to  fight  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country.  Even  statesmen  begin 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union:  witness 
the  phrasing  of  the  British  note  to  the 
Soviets  on  February  17  last. 

A  new  element  is  thus  being  added  to  the 
East -West  equation.  More  accurately,  it  is 
being  belatedly  recognlaed,  for  It  was  there 
all  the  time.  That  element,  the  Russian  peo- 
ples, can  be  more  decisive  than  the  atomic 
stockpile  in  determining  the  ultimate  an- 
swers CO  the  questions  that  today  plague  a 
divided  world. 


The  Flood  Lettohs 
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or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  Ti.i.mois 
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Monday.  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  *-licoRD,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial from  the  Quincy  till.)  Herald- Whig 
of  August  2. 19S1: 


Thk  Flooo  Lxssons 

One  of  the  Nation's  worst  floods  of  dis- 
aster proportions  ends  as  the  Missouri  de- 
livers Its  recent  swollen  flow  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  will  carry  it  to  the  sea.  Half 
a  million  persons  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes,  and  some  estimates  of  the  damage 
run  as  high  as  a  billion  dollars.  It  may  be 
extravagant  to  spend  too  much  money  for 
flood  control,  but  the  lesson  In  this  one  Is 
that  It  is  quite  as  atwurd  not  to  spend 
enough. 

The  floods  came  mostly  out  of  the  Kaw  or 
Kansas  River  and  Its  tributaries.  They 
might  have  risen  In  rivers  further  north. 
The  estimated  flow  of  the  Mlaeourl  at  its 
mouth  ranges  all  the  way  from  4,200  cubic 
feet  per  second  to  900.000.  The  factors  that 
make  the  difference  are  melting  snow  In  the 
high  plains  and  mountains  and  rain  down 
below,  pouring  in  water  at  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year.  Nature  has  her 
own  system  for  getting  rid  of  this  water 
She  broadens  the  t>eds  of  the  streams.  The 
result  Is  a  catastrophe,  because  farms 
towns,  and  cities  have  been  located  on  the 
bench  lands. 

Nature  also  has  her  own  moods  for  bring- 
ing rain  or  snow.  The  technique  of  river 
control  calls  for  mastery  and  use  of  water 
by  many  devices.  There  is  contour  plowing, 
cover  crops,  reforestation,  and  so  on:  big  and 
little  upstream  reservoirs;  irrigation  sys- 
tems; dams  for  flood  control,  power,  and 
navigation;  the  de^wning  of  channels  and. 
within  limits,  the  construction  of  levees. 
Some  of  these  projects  have  been  carried 
out  In  the  Missouri  Valley.  There  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  which  calls 
for  building  storage  reservoirs  back  on  the 
smaller  streams  that  would  retard  the  head- 
long flow  of  water  into  the  main  streams. 
But  this  plan  is  only  a  famous  compromise 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  lists  about  100 
dams,  of  which  a  dozen  are  finished  or  imder 
construction  The  cost?  It  would  take 
about  two  floods  of  the  proportions  of  the 
present  one  to  match  the  cost  Item. 

Reached  as  a  compromise  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  is  not  so  much  a  plan  as  a  collection  of 
ill-assorted  projects.  The  Missouri  River 
has  not  had  the  thorough  study  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  from  source  to  mouth,  with  an  eye 
to  over-all  control.  No  one  has  reconciled 
irrigation  with  navigation,  poww  with  flood 
control.  But  this  would  be  a  propitious  time 
to  make  this  study,  while  people  are  sweep- 
ing oily  scum  out  of  their  households  and 
before  another  flood  of  the  same  kind  comes. 

The  trouble  seems  to  l)e  that  humanity 
failed  to  administer  the  flow  of  the  river, 
and  nature  continued  to  operate  after  her 
own,  often  exceedingly  costly,  plan. 


Stttdeats  Make  Good  Neif  bboa's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITTI 

or  mssisstPFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  l^ltEPI^ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  2.  1951 

Mr.     SMITH     of      Mississippi.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude  the   following    article    from    the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 
STXTDEirrs  Make  Oooo  Ndchbors — Aix  Dm- 

MA-R    MrSSAGI    FSOM    TKZ     SOUTH 

(By  Max  K.  Oilstrap) 

New  Oilx&ns. — A  field  worker  in  Veoesu- 
ela  stopped  with  poised  machete  flashing  in 
the  sun  to  ask  about  the  Sugar  Bowl  game 
in  New  Orleans.    A  young  foreman  in  a  Co- 


lombian textile  jrfant  talked  enthiuiastlcaUy 
about  Louisiana  Stale  Unlwrslty.  Young  ex- 
ecutives In  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  spoke 
with  nostalgu  of  their  college  days  in  Mis- 
sissippi SUte.  Gulf  Park  College,  Massachu- 
setts Insutute  of  Technology.  Harvard,  and 
Midwest  Stste  universities. 

The  traveler  In  the  Americas  quickly  be- 
ccones  aware  of  the  Importance  of  student 
Interchange  In  inter- American  relatloi\«  In 
the  unprejudiced  minds  of  young  Americans 
such  schooling  Is  developing  an  undersUnd- 
Ing  that  will  unquestionably  prove  a  decisive 
bxilwarks  In  hemlsplicrlc  and  world  peace. 

Here  in  the  South  where  s  reciprocal  trade 
prc«Tam  with  Latin  America  Is  gaining  mo- 
menttun.  there  has  been  laimched  a  signifi- 
cant cultural  and  educational  exchange 
program  which  holcta  bright  promise.  Al- 
ready its  participanu  Incliide  studenU  from 
the  mid-South  and  from  all  21  Latin-Amer- 
ican Republlcs- 

The  Ffftjgram  Is  run  by  Mario  Bermudes, 
able,  energetic  director  of  International  Re- 
lations for  International  House  In  New  Or- 
leans, under  supervision  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee headed  by  A.  E.  Hegewlsch,  former 
president  of  International  House.  It  was 
laimched  In  1944  with  300  students:  now 
there  are  900  attending  16  schools  and  col- 
leges In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Con- 
cxirrently  a  reciprocal  flow  of  United  States 
students  to  Latin  America  Is  undar  way,  be- 
ginning with  summer  courses  sponsored  by 
International  House  in  the  uni vers! ties  of 
Yucatan.  Mexico;  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  and 
Medillin,  Colombia. 

Mr,  Bermudes  says  the  program  promises 
to  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  mldcon- 
tlnent  and  possibly  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Sucii  a  prospect,  he  says,  is  possible 
because  of  the  enlarged  United  States  de- 
fense program.  With  many  GIs  gone,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  United  States  students.  Uni- 
versities have  their  machinery  already  set  up; 
professors  are  hired;  classroom  and  hotising 
facilities  are  available. 

Mr.  Bermudes  talks  of  the  Interchange 
student  plan  in  terms  of  a  multiple  variety 
of  types  and  ages  of  students  and  financial 
arrangements.  About  40  percent  of  the 
Latin- American  students  take  4-year  courses. 
Some  enroll  in  summer  courses  of  7  to  10 
weeks.  These  usuaUy  pay  their  own  expenses 
which  average  $a00  besides  tranaportatton 
costs.  Most  of  them  live  with  families  in 
ICssisslppl  (X  Louisiana  towns  where  their 
schools  sre  located. 

Under  another  arrangement,  professional 
persons,  many  of  them  married,  are  Inter- 
changed in  similar  positions  across  the  Gulf 
and  Caribbean.  This  is  done  with  negligible 
expense  other  than  transportation  coats. 
Such  arrangements  enable  the  workers  to 
obtain  broader  training,  make  lasting  con- 
tacts with  families  in  the  countries,  and 
promote  their  businesses. 

Some  ttudenU  such  as  a  Nlcaraguan  edi- 
tor, wife,  and  daughter  come  to  the  middle 
South  to  study  special  courses  in  grammar, 
composition,  ctUture,  history,  and  natural 
sciences.  A  group  of  35  seniors  from  the 
National  University  of  Colconbis  is  malting 
a  tour  July  1  to  August  14,  to  Inspect  engi- 
neering fx-ojects.  public-works  factories,  and 
schools  in  mid-America. 

The  big  problem  In  student  Interchanges, 
Mr.  Bermudez  said,  is  transportation.  Most 
students  pay  for  their  travel  but  from  coun- 
tries such  as  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina 
it  exceeds  an  entire  year's  tuition.  Help  has 
Iieen  given  by  the  Grand  Colombians  Fleet. 
a  Joint  company  of  Colombia.  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador,  which  offers  free  passage  for  schol- 
arship winners.  Two  American  air  lines  offer 
the  same  consideration.  It  is  hcped  ttiat 
special  ship  and  air-Une  rates  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  general  Interciiange  studenU. 

Prom  an  extended  trip  tlirough  latin 
America  Mr.  Birrmudez  and  Clay  Sliaw-  direc- 
tor of  International  Trade  Mart,  have  found 
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KmKSION  OP  RKMARKB 


HOU  CHARLES  J.  KEXSTEN 


rATTVBB 


Mondat.  Auffutt «.  1$S1 


Mr.  KSRBTBf  of  Wteonain.  Mr. 
Bpwlwr.  MB  editortml  In  the  Milwaukee 
Senttnel  for  Aogost  S.  1991.  Is  a  rlngiiig 
ttmOnm^  to  the  admlnlitntloa's  stupid 
poUey  In  China  that  ha«  mvrented  the 
trw  ionm  of  China  frooi  oftpoaing  the 
CMsMa  Ifoaeow  dominated  Reds. 

£m  thfti  editorial  weO  point*  out.  If  we 
bad  had  a  reatlBtlc  poUey  In  China  baaed 
OB  prtodide  azvd  not  upon  pcdltical  ex- 
padiency — if  we  had  not  been  oontTolled 
by  the  eoonaeli  of  fear  emanating  from 
the  umiad  Watioaa  our  earaaltiea  in 
would  have  been  mneh  lew  than 


the 

ed 
8« 

9t 


to  be  no  hope  of  curing 
bltndneai  in  the  administration,  but 
saeh  as  that  in  the  MU^R-aukee 
will  help  to  awaken  the  people 
to  a  return  to  principle  and 
and  courage  in  dealing  with  f  or- 


I  snbBilt  herewith  the  editorial : 
Lb  rtes  Chdia  rtorr 

rtgntflraint   miliuiy   event   la 

Um  tnaugurktkm  of  Kar«*a  true* 

It  tha  highly  lueocvfal  opei«- 

ot  CTiln— ■  lUtkmAltet  rvfugM  (oro« 

Um  Coramu&toti  aknc  th*  Bunu* 


for 


nUi  1*  Boe  •  fUMTlUa  •eUon  In  the  uauai 
tt  tamlvw  an  arganlaad  fore* 
■ftMo  thnn— n<1  trained  troop*  under 
iwnmend.  and  aeerlj  tvo-thlrdc 
Provtnee  vae  oeeuptMl  and  held. 
are  mttof  hundreds  oi  thou- 
ct  CTHnwe  Mattooallct  truope  available 
atmllar  operatlona.  It  Is  a  matter  for  t-  ter< 
apeculatkm  that  Amer- 
poUey  fMten  eUll  refuee  to  permit  the 
people  to  flght  for  the  llberaUon  at 
own  eovntry* 

tact,  It  te  the  greateet  myatnr  of  the 
bat  bae  been  raging  la  Korea  fee  more 
a  year  that  the  American  Government 
•aa  wtlUng  to  aaertltae  l«04X»  Amer- 
tn  llghttag  the  Cblneee  Oooi- 
lae  artami  ntly  reftieed  to  let 
f  oroee  attampt  a  diversionary 
Mb  wo«dd  Iwve  saved  tbou- 
tvas  and  would-  probably 
ive  sadid  ttw  war  many  mnntha  aga 
Why  to  tats  a— rlran  aOlttary  aad  poUtleal 


caslona.  and  one  of  these  occaslorxs  waa  that 
on  which  be  eameetly  and  rigorously  attvo- 
eated  the  encouragement  and  support  of  trie 
frae  Chinese. 

Oen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  who  has  few 
peers  ae  a  specialist  on  the  military  problems 
of  the  Par  Bast,  Is  out  of  the  military  lerTlce 
of  his  country,  at  least  In  part  because  be 
thought  Chinese  patriots  willing  to  flgbt  to 
liberate  their  country  should  be  aliowed  to 
do  so. 

Oen.  Matthew  Ridgway.  who  agreed  with 
General  liacArthur  on  the  use  of  Chinese 
Rationalists,  has  been  compelled  to  conduct 
the  war  In  Korea  with  no  better  hope  than 
that  of  humiliating  stalemate  because  of  the 
Incomprehensible  stupidity  of  his  bungling 
superiors. 

If  15,000  Chinese  guerrillas  can  take  over 
two-thirds  of  a  vital  border  province  In  a 
few  days,  what  a  loollsb  and  fatal  mletake  It 
U  to  Immobilise  the  millions  of  flgbtlng  men 
free  China  could  eventually  utilize  against 
our  Communist  enemies. 

And  yet  our  most  competent  and  eiperl- 
enced  military  leaders  are  either  exiled  for 
advocating  this  sound  policy  or  are  compelled 
to  conduct  futile  and  bloody  wars  In  keeping 
with  lenselesB  policy  which  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  our  enemies  as  well  as  If  that  were 
the  real  Intention. 


Illation  aad  Foretfv  Speodiac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OP   IflCHICAN 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  6.  1951 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks,  I  Include  the  foUowinK  radio 
speech  which  I  recently  gave  over 
Station  WJR  at  Detroit: 

For  the  past  2  weeks  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  considering  legulallon 
to  extend  the  Defen.<ie  Production  Act 
which  has  In  it  the  President's  economic 
controls  program.  There  has  been  a  gcxid 
deal  of  misrepresentation  In  the  press  and 
over  the  radio  concerning  this  leglslatluii 
and  much  of  It  emanates  from  the  Presi- 
dent's propaganda  orgatolsatlon.  The  Piesl- 
dent.  of  course,  would  like  to  blame  ConKresa 
for  his  failure  to  effectively  control  luflatioa. 
But  the  facts  are   not  on   his  side. 

Early  last  fall,  shortly  after  the  K  rean 
war  started.  Congress  passed  the  jirt'stut 
economic  controls  law  The  public  sfDu'.d 
know  that  Congress  last  Aii»;iist.  on  ua 
own  Initiative,  passed  this  legislation  wh'.cii 
authorized  the  President  to  initx«c  cnntr.'Js 
on  prices,  Wiiges.  and  credit.  Mr  Truman 
did  not  suggest  thi.s  action  by  Crngrfss  A.s 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  fn;.  r  it  He 
declared  In  his  press  cxjuference  on  Au<u.<t 
10,  1950.  that  the  Government  was  mp.t^ie 
of  handling  Inflation  with  exist, i.t;  nuichln- 
ery.  Ba  thought  there  waa  ua  need  for 
a  revival  of  OPA.  But  in  s'lte  f  the 
President's  protests.  Congress  aid  pa-j>  the 
economic  controls  blU  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  Korean  war  and  the  de- 
fenae  proeram  engendered  by  u,  would 
start  an  InflaHonary  process  which  oucht  to 
be  Immedlsieiy  controlled.  Thus,  In  spite  of 
the  Prealdeni'a  shortsightedness.  Congress 
gave  blm  a  controls  law  on  September  U, 
l»aO.  Notvlthstsndlng  the  fact  that  prices 
were  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
hoantlng  was  being  engaged  in  by  sup- 
pliers and  distributors,  thus  sending  prices 
hlfher,  the  President  blindly  refused  to  act. 
The  reeult  was  thst  between  June  37.  10&O, 
the  date  the  Korean  war  started,  and  Jan- 


uary 2fl,  1961.  the  cost  of  living  went  up  7 
percent,  and  the  cost  of  food  8  percent. 
But  In  spite  of  this  precipitous  r1  le  In  prices, 
the  President  stubbornly  refuse  1  to  Impose 
controls  and  it  wasnt  until  Janu  uj  20.  1951. 
7  months  after  the  Korean  war  i  tarted.  that 
any  price  controls  were  put  Into  effect. 
Moreover,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  MSalle,  the 
Price  Administrator,  and  his  office,  have 
proved  Ineffective  to  accompli  ih  the  Job 
which  Congress  Instructed  him  to  accom- 
plish. Between  January  26  aid  June  1. 
the  coet  of  llvlnf;  and  the  cost  of  food 
went  up  another  3  percent.  The  plain 
truth  Is  that  every  month  since  the  Korean 
war  started,  without  exceptloi  .  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen.  Thus.  It  li  clear  that 
although  the  President  has  had  ample  and 
complete  authority  from  Congre;  s  to  control 
prices  and  Inflation,  be  has  i  efused  and 
neglected  to  do  It.  Naturally,  tt  Is  situation 
Is  embarrassing  to  the  Presldt  nt  and  he 
would  like  to  get  off  the  spot.  That  is  the 
reason  he  Is  having  his  propags  nda  experts 
make  It  appear  that  Congress,  i  nd  not  the 
administration,  should  bear  tl  e  responsi- 
bility for  the  fp.llure  of  the  ec(  nomic  con- 
trols program  during  the  past  yei  r. 

No  one  In  his  right  mind  w  .nts  to  add 
to  our  Inflationary  problems.  I'  Is  for  tljat 
reason  that  I  have  voted  In  suj  port  of  the 
extension  of  economic  controls  I  should 
say  frankly  that  I  have  very  llttl  •  confidence 
that  the  President  and  his  a;encles  will 
do  any  better  Job  In  the  futun  than  they 
have  during  the  past  year.  But  I  want  the 
record  to  be  straight  so  the  Ame:  lean  people 
will  know  who  is  responsible  for  any  further 
dislocations  In  our  economy.  • 

While  most  of  us  agree  tha:  economic 
controls  are  necessary  to  prev  nt  further 
inflation,  controls  In  themsclv  «  will  not 
cure  our  difBcultles.  The  most  we  can  do 
with  controls  Is  to  apply  the  bri  kes  against 
the  already  existing  pressures.  But  every- 
one should  clearly  understand  t  lat  the  real 
answer  to  our  Inflationary  tr  mble  Is  to 
stop  doing  the  things  that  have  caused  the 
Inflation. 

While  most  people  readily  unc  erstand  the 
harmful  enecte  of  Inflation  in  t  lelr  day-to- 
day standards  of  living,  the  avi  rage  person 
does  net  give  too  much  thoi  ght  to  the 
cau-ws  which  create  this  condlMon.  Hence 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly  some 
of  the  many  phases  of  this  prob  em. 

As  a  basic  proposition  the  inf  atlon  which 
has  enveloped  this  country  is  la-gely  due  to 
c;ur  extravagant  spending  programs.  The 
trefnendous  cost  of  World  War  13  gave  us  our 
Initial  start,  and  we  have  been  pyramiding 
<  n  It  ever  since — until  we  lave  finally 
rep.<?hed  the  point  where  It  1  as  virtually 
wiped  out  50  percent  of  the  a  vtnfrs  of  all 
■f  our  citizens.  In  the  10-year  period  since 
1941  this  Government  has  given  away  In  for- 
eign-economlc-ald  programs  a  )proxlm:itely 
*«2.(X>0  000  000  Of  this  amoun  Britain  eot 
thirty-flve  billion;  Soviet  Ruasl:  ,  eleven  bll- 
1:  n.  France,  six  billion:  China.  ■  hree  billion; 
!ind  smaller  amoimts  to  prac  Ic'illy  every 
I  'her  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe  Th\s 
t'..  es  net  Include,  of  course,  th  ■  President  s 
recommended  $8,000,000,000  ec  jncmlc  and 
nill:r.iry-.^.sslstance  aid  to  Europe  for  the 
next  ftacal  year  This  figure,  wl  en  added  to 
t.^ie  amounts  previously  expend  xi  on  "gr>e- 
iiw..iy"  prMicrams.  brings  the  tota  tc  the  stag- 
spring  sum  of  190  000,000.000, 

.^dd  to  this  the  cost  of  the  Sorean  wat, 
tiic  cost  of  our  present  defer  se  program, 
Ti^ether  with  cur  current  domei  tic  expendi- 
tures, and  you  have  a  rough  Ide  .  of  the  rate 
and  extent  at  w£ilch  we  are  s  wndlng  our 
money  It  la  an  overslmpllfla  tlon  to  say 
that  we  are  spending  more  thai  we  can  af- 
iiird  to  spend,  or  more  than  we  a  -e  taking  In. 
These  facts  are  so  simple  that  t  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  are  respon;  tble  for  our 
troubles  But  if  ycu  want  to  t-anslate  the 
t'.lect  of  this  spending  on  your  <  wn  individ- 
ual situation,  there  are  several  »  lys  of  doing 
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so.  For  example.  If  you  had  a  savings  ac- 
count of  91.000  In  1941  and  did  not  with- 
draw It  from  the  bank  until  today.  It  would 
be  worth  a  little  less  than  9500  of  your  origi- 
nal Investment.  In  other  words,  the  Fed* 
eral  Government  has  In  effect  made  a  capi- 
tal levy  of  9600  against  your  savings.  It  Is 
exactly  the  same  thing  as  though  the  tax 
collector  went  to  your  bank,  wlthotrt  your 
consent,  and  withdraw  $500  from  your  ac- 
count. If  you  had  life  Insurance  or  bonds 
or  similar  Investments,  exactly  the  same 
thing  has  occurred.  Inflation  has  robbed 
life-insurance  policyholders  of  one  billion 
since  1940,  and  the  average  citizen  has  less 
real  Insurance  protection  than  he  had  10 
years  ago.  Can  you  visualize  then  what  an- 
other 10  years  of  this  spending  program  will 
do  to  your  own  security,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
effect  on  the  Integrity  and  solvency  of  your 
Government. 

The  cold  fact  Is  that  we  cannot  continue 
to  support  the  rest  of  the  world  and  fight 
other  nations'  wars,  without  paying  the  pen- 
alty here  at  home.  This  penalty  Is  being 
Inflicted  upon  people  who  are  giving  the 
lives  of  their  sons  on  foreign  battlefields  and 
the  rest  of  the  hardships  that  go  with  It. 
Our  living  standards  have  been  reduced  by 
Increased  prices  and  other  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. I  receive  letters  every  day  from  peo- 
ple who  are  living  on  small  salaries,  pen- 
sions, or  annuities  who  can  hardly  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Last  year  Congress  very 
wisely  Increased  social-security  benefits  for 
millions  of  our  people,  but  the  Inflation  that 
has  come  about  In  the  past  8  months  has 
more  than  wiped  out  those  Increases,  so  that 
the  p>eople  on  social  security  today  are  worse 
off  than  they  were  before  the  Increase  was 
made.  The  same  may  be  said  of  wage  In- 
creases. Before  the  wage  earner  gets  home 
with  his  next  check  the  Increases  In  prices 
have  virtually  wiped  It  out. 

Something  can  be  done  to  remedy  this 
desperate  situation,  out  the  people  must  be 
awakened  and  aroused  to  the  danger  of  our 
foreign  policy  spending  programs  before  It 
Is  too  late. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  must  spend  every 
dollar  that  Is  necessary  to  strengthen  our 
National  Defense  Establishment  so  that  we 
cam  defend  this  hemisphere  from  any  kind 
u'-  type  of  foreign  aggression.  We  have  the 
resources  and  the  means  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  a  defense  system.  We  can 
build  and  maintain  the  biggest  navy  and 
the  strongest  air  force  on  earth  We  can 
provide  sufficient  manpower  and  atomic 
weapons  to  Im.plement  such  a  force.  And 
we  can  do  all  these  things  without  taxing 
our  people  to  death  or  ruining  our  economy. 

Our  difficulty  arises  from  the  obligations 
we  Incur  over  and  above  what  Is  necessary 
for  adequate  defense  of  our  own  country. 
It  arises  from  the  fact  that  In  addition  to 
supporting  our  own  economy  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  defenses  we  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  President— without  our  con- 
.sent — to  a  program  of  supponing  the  do- 
mestic economies  of  Etirope  and  Asia,  and 
to  defending  those  areas  against  aggression 
ui  any  form. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  senseless  war  in  Korea.  God  grant  that 
some  settlement  of  that  conflict  can  be  made 
at  an  early  date.  Almost  any  settlement, 
within  reason.  Is  to  be  preferred  to  the  fur- 
ther loss  of  American  lives  In  a  contest  that 
can  never  Justify  the  American  casualties  al- 
ready sustained.  The  problems  of  Asia  are 
insoluble.  The  turmoil  on  that  continent 
1.  centuries  old,  and  It  Is  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  we  can  bring  order 
out  of  chaos  on  that  continent  by  alternately 
fighting  wars  there  and  spending  billions  tor 
rehablUtatlon.  The  social  and  economic 
conditions  imder  which  600.000.000  Asiatics 
are  living,  and  have  been  living  for  cen- 
turies, cannot  be  Improved  by  our  engaging 
In  bloody  wars  or  by  solutions  dreamed  up 
by  economic  planners  in  this  country.    We 


can.  by  sheer  stupidity,  bring  our  own  stand- 
ards of  living  down  to  a  level  of  the  Asiatics. 
But  we  simply  do  not  have  the  reeources,  the 
ability,  or  the  know-how  to  bring  their 
standards  up  to  ours.  The  socner  we  stop 
trying  It.  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

Our  foreign-policy  program  In  Europe  Is 
likewise  In  a  deplorable  state.  Ever  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  we  hare  been  sup- 
porting England  and  Western  Ihiropc.  The 
President  Intends  that  we  not  only  continue 
to  support  those  nations  but  Is  sending 
troops  and  mlllta'n^  supplies  so  that  we  can 
flght  world  war  III  In  their  l>ehalf.  The 
nations  of  Western  Europe  are  not  at  all 
worried  about  world  war  m.  Ijecause  they 
have  every  confidence  that  we  wOl  fight  such 
a  war  for  them  If  and  when  1:  comes  and 
that  we  win  rehabilitate  their  CDuntrles  and 
support  them  after  It  Is  over.  No  wonder 
our  citizens  are  asking  their  Congressmen 
the  question.  "How  foolish  car  Uncle  Sam 
get?" 

In  spl*j  of  our  generosity  through  foreign- 
aid  pograms — In  spite  of  our  commitments 
to  fight  their  wars — the  plain  rs.ct  Is  there 
Is  not  a  single  European  or  Ailatlc  nation 
upon  whom  we  could  place  complete  reliance 
If  need  for  their  help  arose.  Tals  has  been 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  attitude 
of  our  so-called  friends  In  the  Korean  war. 
It  Is  our  boys  who  are  doing  the  fighting 
ar  dying.  Their  boys  are  staying  at  home. 
Thus,  it  should  be  abundantly  clear  by  this 
time  that  our  extravagant  and  fabulous  for- 
eign-policy program  is  the  dlnjct  cause  of 
our  Inflptlonary  troubles  here  at  home.  Even 
if  it  were  desirable  for  us  to  taltc  all  of  the 
world's  burdens  on  our  shouldi^rs.  and  the 
responsibility  for  fighting  Its  wars,  the  truth 
1'  that  we  cannot  successfully  carry  such 
a  load.  We  do  not  have  the  manpower  or 
the  resources  to  sustain  these  broad  com- 
mitments unless  we  want  to  run  the  risk 
of  destroying  the  rolvency  and  integrity  of 
our  own  Government  and  the  security  of 
our  own  pepple.  Thet*  are  cal(;ulated  risks 
and  we  should  not  take  them  without  having 
our  eyes  open.  If  we  contlnut  on  blindly, 
we  may  save  Europe  or  Asia  but  lose  America 
In  the  process. 


More  Tax  ob  Beer  Hits  the  Workingman 
and  Playt  leto  the  Hands  of  tKe  Pro- 
hibitionists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  submitting  herewith  an 
article  from  the  CIO  News,  for  August 
6,  1951.  which  pomts  out  with  signifi- 
cance the  drive  to  tax  beer  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  workingman.  This  drive 
plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
hibitionists as  the  article  well  points 
out. 

Herewith  is  the  article : 

PBOBiBITION  WESCX — YOU  WON  T  LiKE  HlCHKB 

TiLXES  ON  Yotra  Bzxs 

Prohibition  must  not  be  reim  posed  on 
the  United  States  under  the  i^ise  of  a  tax 
law.  President  Karl  F.  Peller.  of  the  CIO 
Brewery  Workers,  last  week  tf  Id  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  now  coiisldering  new 
tax  legislation. 

"Fanatical  foreee  of  prohibition,  which  are 
oeaseleaaly  active  m  our  Naticnal  and  State 
nqfrftals,  view  any  Increaae  In  alcoholic  bev- 
•rage  tune  m  •  step  toward  pn^bltkm." 


Feller  said.  He  branded  proposed  Increases 
"unfair.  111-advlaed.  and  short-alghted." 

Moreover.  Feller  pointed  out.  a  higher  tax 
i-ate  may  actually  mean  much  less  In  total 
tax  Income.  He  warned  that  additional  taxee 
on  beer,  "the  worklngman's  drink."  might 
place  It  beyond  reach  of  the  public  and  de- 
stroy the  Industry. 

Feller  said  that  In  recent  years  "the  else 
of  the  beer  glass  his  been  shrinking  and  Its 
price  has  been  rising."  primarily  because  of 
Increased  taxes.  He  noted  that  the  Federal 
tax  on  beer  has  Jumped  from  $5  to  W  a 
barrel,  while  State  taxes  range  from  ea  cents 
per  barrel  (in  California)  to  $14.40  (in 
South  Carolina ) . 

OTHn  TAXES 

There  are  also  numerous  additional  local 
taxes.  Federal  and  State  license  and  permit 
fees,  as  well  as  general  corporation  taxes  on 
breweries. 

The  union  president  88,ld  that  the  "satura- 
tion point"  on  beer  taxes  has  already  been 
reached  and  that  dlmlntshlng  returns  have 
already  set  In.  In  1947,  he  pointed  out.  the 
amount  collected  In  Federal  beer  taxes 
amounted  to  almost  $703,000,000,  but  In  1950 
the   total   fell  to  $662,000,000. 

Many  of  the  same  facts  also  apply  to 
proposed  Increases  In  the  taxation  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  from  $9  to  $10.50  per  proof 
gallon,  Peller  said. 

Heavier  taxation,  he  warned,  would 
bring  back  the  racketeer,  hijacker,  bootleg- 
ger, and  speakeasy  and  would  be  an  Invita- 
tion to  organized  crime  on  a  national  scale, 

"This  committee  and  this  Congress,"  ha 
added,  "have  no  mandate  to  reintroduce  na- 
tional prohibition  I  assume  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  this  Congress  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  social  catastrophe  which  is  called  the 
'noble  experiment"  to  even  contemplate  Its 
restoration." 

Feller's  remark*;  underscored  the  fact  that 
a  higher  tax  rate  alone  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  higher  tax  Income  for  Uncle  Sam. 

riGUSES   SUPPORT  CIO 

The  CIO  in  previous  testimony  has  urged 
that  most  of  the  Increased  taxes  necessary 
to  pay  for  defense  should  be  obtained 
through  Increases  in  the  excess  profits  on 
corx>ratlons  and  by  plugging  loopholes  In 
the  present  tax  law. 

Figures  released  by  the  Etepartment  of 
Commerce  last  month  reveal  that  private 
Industry  wage-and-salary  Income  Is  falling 
ofl.  although  the  total  of  personul  Income  is 
Increasing 

Wages  and  salaries  were  at  about  the  $140,- ■ 
000,000.000     annual     rate     In     May.     aboufel 
$1,000,000,000  lower  than  In  April,  but  jjer-  *^ 
sonal  Income  totaled  $246. &00. 000. 000— b bout 
$5CO.0OO.0O0  more  than   In  April 

This  means  that  most  of  the  Increase  In 
personal  Income  came  to  those  on  farms, 
and  in  farms  and  in  business.  In  dividends 
and  interest,  rents  received  by  landlords, 
and  other  types  of  Individual  Income. 

In  other  words,  the  workers"  wages  fell 
by  $1,OCK).OCO.OOO  while  gains  to  capital  went 
up  $1  500.000,000. 

Corporation  profits  are  more  than  double 
the  previous  record  set  In  World  War  II,  but 
spokesmen  for  big  business  are  trying  to 
pressure  Congress  to  shift  most  of  the  tax 
burden  upon  the  lower-paid  wage  and  sal- 
ary workers. 

RAIUlOADa    PLXA 

Typical  of  their  ap{HT3ach  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
The  AAR  said  proposed  increases  in  cor- 
poration income  taxes  would  hamper  the 
railroads  In  expanding  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  defense  program. 

J.  Carter  Fort,  representing  the  aieorta- 
tlon.  claimed  that  railroads  must  rely  prt- 
marily  on  earning  to  finance  expanskm. 

POTt  conveniently  forgot  that  the  rail- 
roads are  among  the  Mg  benefactOTS  oi  the 
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Ud-wiu-off  Kbcms  tumOb  poHlbte  under 
Um  taroM  of  tlM  DtfCttM  ProducUcn  Act. 

Oorpar«tkKM  hftvc  b«ra  sctUag  certtfl- 
cfttaa  of  iMuntUj  permlttlsf  tbcm  to  vrtte 
off  M  to  16  pfToint  of  tlM  eost  at  ocw  faclU- 
tlM  irtthla  S  yaan.  nearly  S.OOO  ■ucb  tu* 
tuortaattom.  •■Knmttnc  to  t8.SO0.00O,00O. 
bav*  been  gr«nt*d. 

In  tte  «wk  just  baforv  Fort  tettlfle<l. 
mor*  thui  tX40,000.000  of  ISM.OOO.OOO  ap- 
proved tliat  weak  under  the  profrmm  went 
to  nlhOMl  equipment  and  eipanslon 
projects.  The  PezuuylvexUa  Bellroad  Co. 
ftKtne  got  ponceeeione  on  a  prtiject  coating 
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t,  Pr««pefit7, 
Dela- 


KXTINSION  OP  RUf  ARKS 


HON.  WATNE  N.  ASFINALL 


HI  THS 


or  oauauBo 

or  RSPRCSBrTAlTVXa 


Mondaw,  August  S,  19SI 

Mr.  AaPDf ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dcftfeninf  din  of  criticism,  unaoftened 
by  the  moale  of  uslty.  common  effoit,  or 
•IteniatiTe*  fxiJly  spelled  out.  is  often 
diaeoimciiK  and  unworthy  of  our  intel- 
Ugcnea  potential  Bowerer.  it  •eema 
that  In  each  boor  of  ne«d  the  impetus  of 
the  ehallecce  raiaee  up  a  dedication 
somewhere  to  its  solution.  I  am  pleased 
to  brtac  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
an  owtBtanrttng  trample  of  Just  such  a 
iWjWiif  to  a  present  crucial  challenge : 
two  renhitions  adopted  by  the  execu- 
ttre  eoomittee  oS  the  Parmer's  Union  in 
a  mml  meetlnff  in  Ctenver.  Colo.  It  is 
mjr  eooaldered  opinion  that  this  family- 
fart  group  always  demonstrates  its 
prngiMiln  sptrtt  through  constructive 
profraoM  for  the  c<»nmon  good. 

In  tittt  these  resolutions  offer  alterna- 
tive MriBtlou  to  fit  the  altemaUve  prob- 
lens  which  may  arise  out  of  today's  difB- 
eultiet.  I  do  not  believe  I  should  end<»rse 
the  ouUlned  solutions  100  percent 
NdthiT  should  those  who  axe  inclined  to 
dincrse  with  ttie  PanxMr's  Union  oon- 
dMui  these  sntgestloos  without  noting 
their  Tmhie. 

Let  OS  rather  view  these  flexible  out- 
llacg.  predieatcd  upon  different  courses 
.  develop,  in  the  manner  they 
t;  that  la.  avokhng  minor  pitfalls 
prochvltles.  use  these  to 
'  oat  a  common  program  for  the 
good  (tf  an  men  everywhere. 

We  gn  agree  that  we  have  at  least  two 
major  prahkos.  Russian  Imperialism 
aatf  Om  tnflatloo  generated  liv  our  varied 
pt«graBB  against  that  evil  force.  Would 
It  not  be  tn  keeping  with  the  gennal 
Viifore  to  wwk  oul  a  oonmon  defense 

19h  reeelunons  teUov: 


mslCB  b^efVM  that  the  guidli« 

poBey  AoQid  be  the 

attatnaasBt    at    a   world 

of  pwipMeui  ilemorrstUi 

witti  one  ssotbe 

with  ttmnsd 


There  we  today  two  major  thread  to  true 
world   brotherhcjod   and   peace 

Otie  Is  the  existence  In  the  frf"*  w  r!d  if 
uncorrected  and  indefensible  euls  whicU 
provide  the  seedbed  fur  agltatiun.  uprLsu.g. 
and  revolt.  The  other  Is  the  fact  that  Rus- 
alan  rulers,  'lutead  of  cooperating  to  cud 
these  condltlona  under  free  governmei.u. 
have  revealed  Imperialistic  world  ainu.  and  a 
determination  to  exploit  e-.^ry  wrong  for  her 
own  tmperlalUtlc  purpoees 

We  must  end  starvation,  expluitailon. 
feudalism,  dictatorships,  and  other  real  in- 
justices outside  the  iron  curtaiu  ir  be  pre- 
pared to  t&ke  major  blame  for  any  world 
cataclysm  which  may  follow.  We  mast  :it  ip 
being  miserly  about  point  4  economic  aid, 
and  technical  assistance.  We  nius'.  ct-ase 
making  partners  of  despotic  guvernments 
and  launch,  through  the  United  Natlon.s.  a 
campaign  to  create  a  world  thar  is  truly  'ree. 
In  which  men  may  find  Justice  through  dem- 
ocratic and  peaceful  proce&ses 

The  record  thus  far  fails  to  reveal  any  Rus- 
sUui  desire  to  work  with  other  nations  to 
achieve  free  world  objectives.  She  has 
established  totalitarian  regimes  in  sat^eUlte 
countries.  She  has  engaged  in  subversion 
and  destruction  within  many  nations.  She 
has  sponsored  armed  revolts  and  miluary 
aggressions. 

It  Is  clear  that  time  to  esUblL«h  freed  m 
and  eqtilty  must  be  bought  by  the  creation 
of  military  as  well  as  economic  strenKth 
throughout  the  free  world.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  executive  committee  endorses  the 
full  support  which  we  have  given  t-o  Federal 
action  to  build  these  strengths  outside  the 
iron  curtain. 

The  executive  committee  Is  meeting  at  a 
tlnie  when  the  Immediate  intentions  )f  the 
Russian  Soviet  rulers  as  to  future  moves  ;ue 
uncertain.  Russia  may  or  may  net  want  a 
genuine  cease  fire  in  Korea.  Russia  may  <jr 
may  not  want  an  honest  peace  settlement 
in  Korea:  Russia  may  or  may  not  plan  to 
sponsor  an  extended  period  of  peeudo  peace 
to  cause  the  free  world  to  relax  And  it  is 
conceivably  possible  that  Russia  may  have 
Anally  de<:ided  to  cooperfUe  with  United  Na- 
tions in  the  building  of  a  true  world  br  ttier- 
hood  of  prosperous  democratic  nntl._,ns  uncl'^r 
a  limited  world  government 

IX  an  hona-able  and  genuine  cease-fire 
agreement  Is  effected,  negctu.tions  should 
be  begun  immediately  to  develop  a  i!;enulne. 
honest,  and  permanent  peace  in  Kvirea. 
There  can  be  no  genuine  lasting  pence  t 
prosperity  in  Korea  unless  the  peace  'erin-s 
provide  for  free  democratic  elections  «:ul 
allow  and  encourage  the  emergence  of  a 
democratic.  Independent  united  Krre.i 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  should  be  bui'.clti.g 
economic  and  military  strength  and  politi- 
cal understanding  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
the  Interest  of  a  prosperous  peace  If  attain- 
able and  for  better  defense  If  that  bee  ines 
nec«ssar7.  So  that  we  will  be  prepared  to 
take  the  moat  appropriate  action  whatever 
the  intentions  of  Russia  turn  out  to  l^e.  we 
recommend  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  direct  the  mobilization  authcrities  to 
develop  complete  comprehen.slve  and  de- 
tailed programs  with  Integrated  scheduling 
of  actions  and  movements  to  fit  each  jf  at 
least  three  different  possible  situations 

I.  No  cease  flre  In  Korea,  or  a  cease  tire  in 
Korea  but  outbreaks  elaawbere; 

n.  Cease  flre  In  Korea  but  no  early  peace 
settlement,  or  a  peace  settlement  fuiu  wed 
by  obvious  plans  for  early  aggressive  rus- 
■iJUl  espansion  elsewhere:   and 

in.  An  early  peace  settlement  In  Korea 
aoeonpanled  by  concrete  Russian  peace 
jaovM.  (Theee  might  be  for  the  purpose  of 
provMlag  an  itmoephere  of  false  security 
•ad  relaxation  or  that  might  be  a  genuine 
tfwlrv  to  promote  a  world  brotherhood. 
aiace  the  latter  drctunstance  Is  so  im- 
probabto,  it  would  take  a  lot  of  fundamental 


nioves  on  the  part  of  Russia  over  %  consider- 
ibie  period  Of  time  before  we  c  mid  aflord 
•  1  consider  that  we  can  actually  3ian  on  an 
ixtended  period  of  world  peace.) 

While  we  do  not  possess  the  te  ■hnlcal  In- 
:  rraallon  that  would  be  required  to  prepare 
oinpiete  blueprints  for  each  o  the  pro- 
urarns  to  meet  each  of  these  th;  ee  contin- 
gencies we  do  wish  to  present  a  ew  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  each 

I  In  case  of  no  cease-fire  In  Korea,  we 
recommend  that  the  presently  "stabllahed 
targets  fur  military  moblilzatio  i  be  con- 
Miiued  with  some  immediate  im;  rovements 
in  the  methods,  procedures,  anc  program- 
ing of  the  mobilization  effort.  Th  •  executive 
i-omniittee  believes,  on  the  basis  1 1  informa- 
•lon  it  has  studied,  that  because  of  a  pro- 
liuctlon-restrictionlst  philosophy  ind  a  fall- 
•:re  t(,i  do  a  complete  job  of  sche<  uling  and 
J  rograniluK  mobilization  author  ties  have 
iilanned  for  and  allowed  too  litt;  •  resource 
exploration  and  development,  toe  little  ex- 
pansion of  plant  capacity,  and  given  too 
little  attention  to  efBcient  utiUzati*  n  of  man- 
}>ower. 

The  re.sult  of  these  weaknesses  Is  in  the 
mobilization  program  that  the  1  crease  In 
u-tal  production  each  year  is  abo  it  half  of 
what  It  should  be  and  that  the  ;  mount  of 
resources  and  processed  goods  ths  t  must  be 
diverted  from  civilian  channels  a  consid- 
erably greater  than  It  would  othe  wise  have 
to  ae. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  direct  tl  e  OfBce  of 
Defense  Moblllxatlon  to  adopt  whatever 
rhan^es  in  philoeophy  and  workln  g  methods 
iis  are  required  to  develop  a  ompletely 
scheduled  prc.gram  from  basic  resources  to 
finished  products  that  will  bring  about  an 
innual  increase  In  total  output  ei  ch  year  of 
approximately  15  percent  rather  than  the 
presently  contemplated  5  to  7  pecent. 

We  also  urge  the  adoption  by  (  ongreas  of 
the  entire  Sa.500,000,000  of  foreign  assist- 
ance recommended  by  the  executive  branch 
tMijether  with  the  specific  recommendations 
[  jniained  In  President  Patten's  recommen- 
dations to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

II  Cease-fire  in  Korea  but  no  early  gen- 
eral peace  settlement  In  Korea,  or  a  Korean 
peace  settlement  accompanied  by  saber  rat- 
tling elsewhere.  Th~  development  of  either 
(1  these  circumstances  would,  it  seems  to  us, 
indl  -<te  that  Russia  had  no  real  peace  in- 
tentions but  did  Intend  to  hold  off  for  a  few 
months  or  years  In  starting  new  armed  ag- 
^•ression. 

Such  a  development.  It  seems  to  us,  would 
a. low  the  diversion  of  a  limited  amount  of 
lunds  and  rest^urces  from  the  manufacture  of 
military  end  products  that  have  a  rapid  de- 
preciation and  obsolescence  rate,  to  more 
fundamental  steps  in  building  the  economic 
and  military  strength  and  political  under- 
.standing  of  the  free  world  and  of  our  own 
nation.  We  recommend  that  in  case  of 
a  b<jna  fide  cease-fire  In  Korea  unaccom- 
panied by  disturbances  elsewhere  the  United 
States  divert  funds  from  the  manufacture  of 
military  end-producu  to  (ai  fundamental 
projects  of  resource  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, (bi  to  vastly  expanded  scientific  and 
vticational  education  and  training,  and  (C) 
to  more  rapid  expansion  of  basic  plant 
cipaclty.  We  urge  that  this  program  of  re- 
sv;urce  development,  plant  expansion,  and 
vocational  and  scientific  tralnliig  be  pursued 
with  the  same  vigor  and  same  care  for 
scheduled  programming  as  we  have  recom- 
mended for  the  program  In  case  of  no  Korean 
cease  flre. 

III.  An  early  Korean  peace  settlement  ac- 
companied t>y  concrete  Russian  peace  moves. 
In  case  of  the  program  to  meet  this  situation 
we  recommend  that  large  sums  be  diverted 
from  the  numufacture  of  military  end  prod- 
xicti  to  projecu  that  will  contribute  ma- 
terially   to    the    building   of    the   economlo 
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strength  and  political  understanding  of  the 
free  world. 

In  this  program,  the  tetal  national  effort 
should  be  the  same  as  In  the  other  two 
plans,  but  the  allocation  of  funds  and  re- 
sources as  between  different  components  of 
the  programs  should  be  greatly  different. 
Funds  should  be  diverted  from  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  military  end  products  to 
both  domestic  and  foreign  economic  develop- 
ment projects. 

These  economic  development  projects 
would  be  incorporated  into  a  total  integrated, 
completely  scheduled  programing  of  actions 
and  movements  to  vastly  spjeed  up  resource 
exploration  and  development  throughout  the 
free  vforld.  to  move  forward  with  scleatiftc 
and  technical  training  as  rapidly  as  existing 
supply  of  trained  personnel  will  allow,  and 
to  take  whatever  steps  tire  necessary  to  In- 
crease communication  and  transport  and  to 
expand  manufacturing  and  farm  productive 
plant    capacity   throughout   the   free   world. 

The  completely  scheduled  plan  to  meet 
this  situation  should  be  developed  now  so 
that  it  can  go  into  operation  without  the 
kind  of  delays  and  mistakes  that  usually  hare 
accompanied  our  shifts  of  emphasis,  from 
civilian  production  to  military  production 
and  back  again. 

While  the  executive  committee  is  not 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  economic  sta- 
bilization in  this  statement.  We  do  want  to 
recorrunend  that  provision  should  be  made 
to  finance  each  erf  these  plans  with  pay-as- 
you-?o  taxation  buttressed  with  whatever 
honest  controls  over  credit,  savings,  and 
wages  and  prices  as  are  required  from  time 
to  time. 

The  executive  committee  is  conscious  that 
the  matters  covered  in  this  statement  are  of 
vital  importance  to  every  member  of  the 
Farmers  Union  as  well  as  to  every  perstin 
in  the  free  world.  We  know  that  they  arc 
subjects  upon  which  it  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance that  our  Nation  make  wise  decisions. 
We  hereby  direct  President  Patton  to  bring 
this  statement  to  the  attention  of  th'  high- 
est military  and  civilian  oflclals  of  this  Na- 
tion that  he  continue  his  efforts  to  see  that 
the  Drinciples  we  have  stated  are  incon>J- 
rated  in  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Resolution  on  Intlaticn-Defi-atton 
Farmers  Union  believe?  that  the  economy 
of  the  free  world  and  of  the  United  States 
should  be  developed  and  geared  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sustained  and  ever-expanding 
abundance.  The  modern  highly  developed 
economic  system  Is  a  delicately  balanced 
mechanism  and  its  parts  are  highly  inter- 
dependent. The  economic  system  works 
rather  well  when  all  of  its  productive  re- 
sources are  fully  employed,  using  the  most 
hiEhly  developed  technology  available,  and 
when  all  of  the  goods  produced  can  be  pur- 
chased with  the  Income  paid  out  in  their 
production. 

However,  In  some  periods,  such  as  the 
decade  of  the  thirties,  income  does  not  flow- 
to  consumers  as  rapidly  as  goods  are  pro- 
duced, and  deflation  results.  In  other  pe- 
riods, such  as  during  World  War  II.  the 
Income  that  workers,  farmers,  and  other 
owners  of  productive  resources  receive  In- 
creases faster  than  the  quantity  of  goods 
that  can  be  purchased  with  that  Income  be- 
cause a  sizable  share  of  the  puroduced  goods 
Is  pulled  out  of  the  flow  to  consvuners  and 
is  put  Into  stockpiles  or  Into  military  use. 

The  basic  fact  of  Inflation  Is  the  so-called 
Inflationary  gap.  This  gap  is  the  amount 
by  which  earned  incomes  exceed  the  net 
value  of  produced  goods  that  are  available 
for  purchase  by  consumers.  Because  the 
economy  Is  operating  at  full  tilt,  the  total 
amount  of  goods  produced  usually  Increases 
rather  rapidly  compared  to  previous  periods. 
But  slnoe  a  cartatn  stutra  at  Um  prataasd 
goods  Is   not  available  for  constimer  pur- 


chases, the  real  level  of  living  of  the  people 
is  not  as  high  as  It  would  be  If  all  of  the 
goods  were  available  to  them.  If  the  In- 
creased amount  of  goods  taken  out  exceeds 
the  Increase  In  production,  the  average-per- 
son real  Income  must  fall. 

Regardless  of  what  financial  or  statistical 
manipulations  are  engaged  in,  we  cannot 
escape  paying  this  cost  In  the  ysar  In  which 
It  is  incurred.  The  arguments  ever  taxation 
policies,  credit  and  monetary  jwlicles.  and 
price  and  wage-control  policies  are  argu- 
ments over  who  in  the  economy  is  to  pay  this 
coet  and  in  what  proportion  to  cithers  In  the 
economy. 

There  are  basically  five  different  ways  by 
which  the  cost  resulting  from  diversion  of 
produced  goods  from  consumer  channels  may 
be  absorbed  by  the  economy: 

1.  Inflation:  This  method  allovrs  prices  and 
wages  to  rise  to  the  place  where  the  increased 
cost  of  the  Items  that  can  be  purchased  Just 
equals  the  total  Income  available  to  consum- 
ers. By  this  method  groups  wl:h  relatively 
fixed  incomes  pay  a  very  heavy  share  of  the 
extra  cost,  while  the  lower  Income  groi'.ps 
that  are  required  to  spend  a  gres  ter  share  of 
their  Incomes  for  Immediate  consumption 
pay  a  relatively  heavier  share  of  the  cost 
than  the  higher  Income  groupe. 

2.  Taxation:  By  this  method  the  Govern- 
ment collects  In  Increased  taxes  the  cost  of 
the  expend  ittires  on  the  goods  taJten  out  of 
consumer  channels.  By  this  method  the  cost 
is  levied  on  different  people  in  acoordance  to 
taxation  schedules  and  kinds  of  taxes  used. 
If  the  bulk  of  the  taxes  is  collected  through 
graduated  personal  and  corporation  income 
taxes.  Inheritance  taxes,  and  excise  taxes  on 
luxuries,  the  cost  Is  borne  by  different  people 
In  a  rough  correspondence  to  their  ability  to 
pay.  A  retail  sales  tax  or  a  general  transac- 
tion tax  on  the  other  hand  would  cause  low- 
income  people  to  absorb  proportionately 
more  of  the  burden. 

3.  Savings:  If  the  people  will  put  Into  sav- 
ings an  amount  of  Income  equivalent  to  the 
value  of  the  goods  that  are  taken  out  of  con- 
sumer channels,  that  amount  of  purchasing 
power  IS  saved  or  deferred  to  another  day 
and  does  not  have  an  Inflationary  effect  In 
the  current  period.  Obviously  the  people 
who  i.ave  must  forego  expendittires  to  the 
amount  of  the  requu-ed  savings. 

4.  Credit  restrictions:  In  normal  periods  a 
considerable  amount  of  ptirchasmg  power  Is 
derived  from  borrowed  funds.  For  tempo- 
rary periods  this  added  purchasing  power  can 
be  dried  up  by  credit  restrictions  which  re- 
duce the  amount  of  credit  outstanding. 
However,  once  outstanding  credit  balances 
are  reduced  the  continuation  of  credit  re- 
strictions has  no  further  deflationary  effect, 
although  relaxation  of  the  resuictions  would, 
of  course,  be  inflationary. 

5.  Wage  and  price  contrcd:  When  prices 
start  up  they  cause  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  In  turn  requires  laborers  to  de- 
mand and  be  able  to  obtain  higher  wages 
which  In  turn  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  commodities.  Price  and  wage  con- 
trols are  used  to  try  to  hold  the  economy 
steady  during  times  of  scare  buylngs  and  In 
the  periods  when  Increased  taxation,  greater 
savings  and  credit  restrictions  fail  to  take 
hold  and  stop  inflation.  Even  though  taxes 
and  savings  were  increased  sulQciently  over 
a  year's  time  to  take  up  the  Inflationary  gap. 
the  balance  between  increased  Income  and 
decreased  flow  of  goods  to  consumers  would 
vary  from  week  to  week  and  from  month 
to  month.  This  causes  recurring  inflationary 
surges.  Wage  and  price  controls  are  nec- 
essary supplements  to  Increased  taxes,  sav- 
ings and  credit  restrictions  in  an  Inflationary 
situation.  > 

Farmers  Union's  position  on  inflation  con- 
trol Is  solidly  based  upon  our  imderstand- 
Ing  of  these  economic  facts.  The  Farmers 
Union  antl-lnflation  program  calls  for  nil 
four  of  tlMM  antl-lnAiUoBarT  devlcea:  tm- 
cressetf  unjani— tw  taattOD,  a  plan  for  in- 


come deferment  baaed  upon  the  Income  tax- 
ation principle,  selective  credit  restrictions, 
and  an  honest  genuine  wage  and  price  con- 
trol  system. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  commends  PireHldent  Patton 
and  his  staff  for  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  legislation  and  promul- 
gation of  administrative  rulings  that  would 
put  the  Farmers  Union  anti-inflationary  pro- 
gram Into  operation.  We  view  with  con- 
siderable misgivings  the  failure  of  both  the 
e:;ecutlve  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  adopt  this  program. 
In  the  economic  stabilization  program 
adopted  under  the  Defense  ProdiKtlon  Act 
of  1950,  Jawt)one  Inflation  which  character- 
ized the  last  half  of  1950  was  replaced  by 
the  built-in  legalized  Inflatlcn  that  charac- 
terized the  manufacturers'  general  price  regu- 
lation. Amendments  to  the  proposed  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1951.  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, go  even  further  in  the  direction  c? 
legalized  Inflation.  In  Its  failure  to  provide 
for  Increased  taxes  In  the  amount  of  115,- 
000  000.000,  being  content  with  lese  than  half 
this  much,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
demonstrated  a  desire  to  have  about  half 
of  the  Increased  cost  of  the  mobilization  pro- 
gram levied  in  accordance  with  ability  to 
pay  with  the  other  half  of  the  cost  levied, 
through  InSattan,  moat  heavily  upon  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay.  We  urge  that  the 
Senate  enact  tax  Increase  legtslatlon  that 
will  bring  In  increased  taxes  of  at  least  115,- 
000,000.000. 

No  group  but  Farmers  Union  has  recom- 
mended the  use  of  a  progressive  system  of 
Income  deferments  to  alascrb  that  part  of 
the  Inflationary  gap  not  absorbed  by  in- 
creased taxes.  We  urge  that  such  a  system 
be  adopted  at  once. 

We  arc  meeting  at  a  time  when  the  final 
GUtcom.e  of  taxation  and  wage  and  price  con- 
trol legislation  Is  uncertain.  However,  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  taxes  will  not  be 
raised  enough,  that  no  Income  deferment 
plan  will  be  put  Into  effect,  and  that  the 
so-called  wage  and  price  control  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  will  be  In  fact 
a  system  of  legalized  Inflation. 

The  result  of  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances will  be  extremely  painful  to  people 
of  flzred  incomes  and  will  result  In  family 
farmers  being  subjected  again  rather  soon 
to  the  old  familiar  squeeze  between  rising 
costs  and  falling  Incomes. 

The     co6t-plu8-85     percent     profit     price 
celling   amendment   adopted  by  the  House 
and  later  rejected  would  have  Instired  a  con- 
tinued rise  In  the  prices  of  manufactured 
products,   as   will  me.ny  of   the   weakening 
amendments  that  were  adopted.     This  price 
rise  will,  of  course,  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  farm  production  expenses  and  family 
living  costs.     These  higher  prices  for  manu- 
factured commodities  will  also  absorb  urban 
purchasing  power  which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  consumer  demand  for 
and  the  price  of  the  products  that  farmers 
have  to  sell,  particularly  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent  prospects  for  a  total  farm  prodticUon 
considerably  above  any  previous  year.     The 
result  wUl.  of  course,  be  that  the  parity  Index 
of  the  things  farmers  buy  for  production  and 
family  living   will   contlntie   to   rise,   while 
farm  commodity  prices  faU  to  support  levels. 
We  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  lacing  a  period  when  agriculture  will  be 
suffering   the    Ills  of  deflation  compounded 
with  the  costs  of  inflation  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

We  therefore  urge  that  our  offlciais  make 
every  effort  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
the  100  percent  of  parity  price  support  bUl. 
with  coverage  of  all  bona  flde  farm  com- 
modities. If  farm  prices  do  not  fall  below 
T>arlty,  these  programs  wotild  not  have  to  be 
used,  but  with  all  other  prtcee  rising  and 
priGM  at  fana  nwmiwiHlthw  teilins.  ImbUt 
farmers  wmM  be  leqiitwd  to  mmi 


too 


If 
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gnmt  a  Un&DCl&i  sacnAce.  particularly  In  view 
of  th«  ma^nlflctnt  response  they  art  making 
to  th«  Ck>Trminent  s  pleai  lor  Uior«>u«d  pro- 
dtictlon  thlB  y*%T 

If  Con^en  ahould  adjourn  (1)  vttbcut 
enactlnc  tax  legislation  providing  fur  sufB- 
dcnt  Incrcaard  revcniM  to  t>alance  the  Fed- 
eral  budget,  (3)  w»thout  prondlng  ihe  ex- 
•euttve  branch  vltb  appropriate  auibortt;  to 
CBtafcltili  and  operate  adequate  and  honest 
crttflt  rotrlctlon  and  wage  and  price  cur.- 
trcd,  or  (S)  TlUiout  t*klng  tb«  flexlnu  pro- 
Tlsloaa  out  of  tbe  {H'esent  I  arm  price  support 
laws  w«  urs*  t&e  President  to  call  a  apecial 
aaeatoQ  of  the  Congre««  to  be  devote<l  to  tho6« 
highly  UDportant  matters 


TW  W«rJ  Is  'XoalrWs,'*  Imt  It  Meus 
Tyraaay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  tmoAsmjk 
m  THE  BOmi  OP  RXPBKSSNTATIVBS 

Friday.  Jmm  29,  19S1 

Mr.  BUPFEl'l .  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pcfmtekm  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
«'r**r"^  the  following  challenging  edi- 
torial from  the  Omaha  World -Herald: 


U  "OOMtBOU,* 

TrmaKWT 


Btrr  It  Mxaivs 


who  March  for  a  gQUUng  principle 
tn  tte  tuufr— ion  al  acdona  on  price  con- 
trol win  March  tn  rala. 
TlKHrt  to  noDC. 

It  li  true  that  a  amiOl  groap  of  left-wing 
fights  valiantly  for  every  totalitarian 
It  to  aJao  true  that  a  right-wing 
group  takM  a  itcadfait  atand  in  deXenae  of 
AaMTteaa  fncdom. 

Bat  iB  bctWMn  to  the  raat.  amorphous  ma- 
Jarttf  which  sways  thto  way  and  that,  yield- 
lac  to  on*  lobby  bars  and  another  there,  ac- 
ooa  roU-bsck  while  acorniug  an- 
swillTH,  always  and  above  all  to 
laconS  TotM. 
I^H  tha  eoatroto  hill,  when  It  comes  out 
a(  eOBtHnea  eonunittee  for  the  last  time. 
MO  tmfnm  no  coherent  philosophy  of 
JUamimu  Oovsnunsnt.  but  rslher  will  echo 
tha  iMth-ahattorliig  fears  oi  small  poUU- 
daaa  who  cttaaa  to  face  the  tosus. 
What  to  tha  tosue? 

W»  think  tt  to  sliuply  thto :  American  f ree- 
untll   the  end  of  the  Be- 


lt Truman  and  hto  ooUsaguea  My 
"smstgency  wlU  toat  only  3  or  a 
>t  by  1M«.  at  the  totMt.  It  will  be 
to  cut  down  the  hugs  defeoM  and 
Sid  budssta.  reduce  tasM.  and  relax 
oootroto  which  art  now  being 


does  not  poaaeM  the  gift 
bat  it  does  hare  a  memory  for 

the  rearmament  program 

to  be  only  a  temporary 

lutlonary  program,  which 

President  solemnly  assured  the 

It  unneoessary  for  the 

to  send  their  sons  orerseaa 

It  recollects  that  each 

foralgB  gire-awsy  proframs  sponaored 

PrasMNBt— toetadlac    tba 

.half-tattUon-doUar-a- 

M  a  short- 


la  the  aaar  future 
that  the  buaget 


should  be  sUj»hed,  and   Uiat   eooi.'^nii      <  ,i.- 
trols  safely  could  b«  afciiiicloncd 

As  »  matter  uf  far*.  Ibere  Li  !.■;  r-.i.'^  n 
whatever   to  exfiect   an  early   ch^u^t   in    Jif! 

world's  polillcai  climate. 

The  Stallr.  rffme  app<>urs  :■  ■  Dv  s<  :■.■.! 
flrmiy  Ixi  The  saddle  Ui  Riii,M.i.  .-!•  i  :.^  .. -, 
It  remalivs  therp-  with  :r  •*:-.h  ;;;  '-.:..,...> 
llvlr.i;  presence — the  Ui.ut^d  ^t.i'f-  wi..  :...•, o 
to  be  ready  tor  trouble  ries.le:.'  Truman 
and  his  colleagues  ha'. e  s'.rey-sed  '.hat  point 
repeatedly 

In  the  fiice  af  ihi-s  d.u;fcr,  ::.  ib  ■  smpletely 
unrealistic  Ui  pret<'iul  :.hHi  '.iua  l\  u'.itry  can 
build  up  i*s  mliuary  fr.rres  r  '  the  next  2  or 
3  ye.u-s  at.d  then  rr-sz  >..:.  r.-  ■  .^rs 

MlUlaxy  mach;::t's.  <:■*[:(,■'.:  i.:  ■,  ,i.'  I.i  ■-. 
grew  obsolete  q'..;.'k..>.  .i;:d  r»  ■.!>-:-  ,  set  ■.!.._■.;- 
zr.iiltary  skillt-  ur.'.r-as  ;ht')  .tre  ii.>;  ■ 
Ing  Thus  a  ru/  r-sh.Lip  nn'.i  :.,ii 
will  require   lar^e   s;,f:.iiin^,   y';\.r   .i: 


.r  :.i'-; 


.r-. 


[•  r  xl ; 


u.- 


'h. 


n  train - 

fl-'fense 

t  <•  r   year. 

\'\([  for 


TV 


I- 

•  iU>V 

' 

•neir 

II- 

Tr 

":   H  t  - 

:hat 


for  research. 
mar.po'*er 

Th.4t   Is    Iht    rr  s^x-ct    winch 
faces,  ar.d  fur  'Ahicti  :t  sh.,uld  bt  pre,i.i: 
without   any   ll'.Uj<.r>    •.■.[&    ibout   a   irat.- 
emergency  .>r  tenip'Turv  pr  >i,r.uns.    I'  sh 
plan  a  de'ense  whicii  the  people  .-a!.    \:.! 
without  b'lvlni  up  the  freedums  whic 
love,  and  'A'h.ch  .ire  the  real  secret   ■^: 
great  economic  •itrenctii 

TTie  word  '  co;UrGi.s  is  .*  eu;!^.cIIM^ 
means  the  san.e  m  depo'isni  and  '  ry: 
meant  la  an  e^irlier  Ci.y  I:  repret>et!i.> 
tempt  Uj  bureaucrat^s  lo  ab. )lish  'he  ir.' 
ket.  ^^(1  e-.eir.uaiiy  otiier  freedvinis.  5 
they,  the  bureaucrats,  may  rule  bv  decr»v 

So  lax  as  old-f;uih!(ined.  free  Amt-ricanism 
Is  concerned  the  dangers  representfU  by  znv- 
errunent  control  01  the  activities  and  T  ir.s- 
actlons  of  private  citizens  are  scarcely  le-s 
ominous  than  the  dansjer  uf  cummun^n. 

Yet  few  Cont^refsnien  seem  wilLnn  to  Mce 
that  manifeEt  truth  Under  the  heaw  'pi.iiti- 
cal  pressure  applied  by  the  administration 
and  other  groups,  many  of  them  abandon 
democratic  prlncipl*  and  yield  to  bureau- 
cratic authority.  And  while  so  doiiiK  they 
hide  behind  the  pretext — ready-made  fur 
them  by  the  administration — that  th  >  col- 
lectlvlst  measures  enacted  now  are  net  %'2ry 
Important  because  they  are  only  icmpor  try 
and  will  be  wiped  out  in  a  couple  cf  years 

There  is  one  thing  thai;  this  countrv  needs 
vastly  more  than  airplanes  or  atom  tx^n.bs 
and  that  U  simple  courage.  Not  much  of  it 
has  been  shown  in  this  session  cf  Con;:res# 


A  Patriotic  Aaierkaii  Writes  His 
GiBfrettman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  ttlM    TORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATlVtS 

Tuesday.  July  3, 1951 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  Mr 
Speaker,  the  writer  of  the  lector  which 
follows  Is  an  esteemed  conslituem  of 
mine.  Mr.  Henry  Toelke,  ol  Binshamioxi 

N.  y. 

Mr.  Toelke  is  a  keen  student  of  gov- 
ernment and  has  been  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  my  large  correspondrncf 
from  home  ever  since  I  have  beon  In 
Washington. 

In  1938,  when  I  first  ran  for  Consre-ss, 
Mr.  Toelke  was  prominently  raeniioned 
•a  a  eaxxlldate  to  fill  out  my  predecessor. 
Bert  Lord's  term.  While  at  that  time 
Mr.  Toelke  was  regarded  as  my  op- 
ponent, we  have  since   become   warm 


friends  and  I  have  obtained  much  sas^e 
ctuiLsel  and  sound  opiniofi  from  this 
worthy  iientleman. 

A-s  operator  of  a  local  ticok  and  manu- 
.^c:•lpt  store.  Mr.  Toelke  is  an  avid  reader 
,f  the  CcNcRESsioNAL  RECORD,  whicii  my 
ollice  sends  him  regularly. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  in  the 
.Apijendix  a  recent  letter  of  Mr  Toelke 
to  m" 

BlNCH^MTCN.  N    Y  .  Ju'j   23.  1951. 
H-n     EiiwTN   A,   H\LL, 

Mrm'^fT  of  Cnnrre.'S, 

Washington     D    C 

Ctw  ConcrfsstiI.^n:  In  readlut?  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  ir.riaticn  issue  on  the  flojr  of 
the  House,  as  appear'^d  in  the  CoNG8i5s:(-.N.\L 
Rkxiko.  the  thrusht  cfmie  tc  mind  -  '  very 
important  roH-hacks  ^eldvsni  menti  )r.i.'d  .md 
yet  should  be  discussed  and  action  taken  on 
•he  legal  robbery  of  Uncle  Sam  in  acquiring 
strategic  materia!  needed  for  our  natl  ual 
defense 

Refer  t'-"  the  outrage<ji.:s  Increase  In  prices 
:  T  =*t^l  rubber,  tungsten,  copper,  lead,  etc., 
,-lnce  the  Korea  conflict  started.  How  .ib  .^ut 
roU-baclcs  ui  tho*e  ltem  =  ,  which  it  has  been 
stated  will  mean  a  tremendous  loss  of  $7.- 
000  000.000  > 

Washu'g^ton  has  a  flair  for  asking  our  peo- 
ple to  sacrifice  How  about  a  little  sacrl- 
ftce  on  the  part  of  these  gougers  in  national 
t!«>fenso  materials'"  Hew  about  some  sncrl- 
::M;!^  in  nonessential  fxvsltlons  in  grovcrn- 
men*''     Oh.  no:  anything  but  that 

Our  b.'oated  billionaire  corporaticns  are 
.it  !t  H.s  heretofore.  These  war  profiteers 
:^ja;r.  seek  Uncle  Sam  to  build  defense 
plants  for  them  And.  when  the  sho<">ting 
stops  turn  the  plants  over  to  the  corpora- 
tu>n.s  for  about  1  mill  on  the  dollar.  That's 
one  way  to  make  a  few  more  billionaires. 
That  s  bet>n  the  game  of  the  rich  patricteer 
.'.Iter  the  past  two  wars.  What  suckers  we 
are 

F'lr  economic  Ju-^tlce 

Glenwood    Book    Mart. 

H.    TOELK. 


Unjust  Treatment  of  Naval  Reservists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUS?  or  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  6.  1951 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  months  I  have  been  doins;  my 
be^t  in  a  constructive  way  to  expose  the 
in.iustices  many  reservists  are  being  sub- 
ifCted  to. 

Tins  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
another  disgusted  sailor  who  informed 
me  of  the  poor  mess  being  given  the  men. 
He  states  in  his  letter  that  during  an  in- 
spection the  officers  discovered  articles 
of  food  that  had  been  removed  from  the 
f;  alley. 

A  bulletin,  including  the  plan  of  the 
day.  dated  August  3,  1951.  was  enclosed 
m  his  letter.  That  part  of  the  bulletin 
dealing  with  the  inspection  and  the 
i^tolcn  food  is  printed  below. 

I  do  not  approve  of  stealing,  nor  do  I 
approve  of  the  Navy  paying  $1,500  for 
the  food  listed.  IX  they  are  paying  such 
prices,  it  is  no  wonder  our  defense  costs 
are  so  high. 

According  to  a  Washington  wholesaler 
in  food  products,  the  items  listed  below 
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could   be   purchased  foe  approximate- 
ly $218. 
The  bulletin  follows: 

During  the  surprise  Inspection,  the  follow- 
ing items  of  stolen  food  was  discovered  la 
the  various  compartments  ol  the  ship:  3 
cases  of  fruit  cocktail.  5  cans  of  salmon,  60 
pounds  of  frozen  peaches,  60  pounds  of  frozen 
strawberries,  60  pounds  of  frozen  cherries, 
1  can  of  peach  preserves.  4  cans  ol  grape 
Juice.  1  silex,  7  cans  of  figs,  1  can  of  cocoanut, 
9  cans  of  sardines,  1  can  of  olives,  12  quarts 
of  milk,  2  bolognas.  1^,  cases  of  crackers.  11 
cans  of  tomato  juice.  10  pounds  of  sugar,  3 
cans  of  peanut  butter,  1  can  of  prune  Juice. 

Tills  amounts  to  about  $1,500.  much  of 
which  was  expensive  perishable  items.  The 
general  mess  will  have  to  be  curtailed  to 
absorb  any  losses.  Theft  on  this  scale  Is  a 
reflection  on  every  man  aboard  and  In  par- 
ticular the  worthiness  of  petty  officers  In- 
volved to  continue  to  wear  their  stripes. 
While  further  action  Is  being  contemplated, 
holiday  routine  and  movies  and  ship's  serv- 
ice will  be  secured  through  Sunday  and  all 
hands  not  on  wat<;h  will  turn  to  Saturday 
and  Sunday  to  chip  and  paint  the  ship's  sides 
and  mast. 

In  the  future  petty  oflBcers  In  charge  ol 
a  compartment  or  area  will  be  responsible 
and  held  accountable  at  'captain's  mast"  for 
illegal  possession  of  stores,  materials  or  tools 
fo'und  in  their  respective  compartments. 


Koreaa  Deal  WUl  Beaefit  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  August  6.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  from  the  Washington  Evening 

Star: 

KuRC^N  De.\l  Will  Benkitt  Reds — Commu- 
nists Have  Evdit  Reason  To  Accept 
Proposal  poa  EJetensi  Line  Along  Present 
Position  or  Forces 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Communists  have  every  reason  to  ac- 
cept the  United  Nations  proposal  for  a  de- 
fense line  marked  by  the  present  position  ol 
the  military  forces  in  Korea.  Logically,  the 
Reds  have  so  much  more  to  gain  than  to 
lose  by  agreeing  to  it  that  they  can  well  al- 
lord  to  give  the  U.  N.  something  to  "save 
face  " 

For  11  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  Isn't  the 
exact  armistice  line  and  a  zone  a  few  miles 
north  of  It  is  established  as  a  basis  for  the 
cease-fire,  the  U  N  can  say  that  It  achieved 
something  beyond  what  South  Korea  had 
when  the  aggression  started  more  than  a  ye^r 
ago.  Since  the  United  States  and  the  U.  N. 
have  announced  that  the  original  purpose — 
to  repel  aggrei^on  at  the  ihirty-etghth  par- 
allel— has  been  achieved  already,  the  Allies 
cannot  make  much  of  an  Issue  or  resume 
fighting  Just  because  ol  a  disagreement  on 
the  armistice  line. 

The  Reds,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
acquiring  undisputed  pxDssession  for  the  In- 
definite future  ol  virtually  all  of  North 
Korea.  This  Is  the  biggest  stake  of  all.  lor 
which  they  gladly  would  terminate  the  fight- 
ing now.  knowing  that  by  so  doing,  they 
keep  the  U.  N.  forces  bogged  down  in  Korea 
lor  years  to  come. 

From  a  propaganda  standpoint,  the  Com- 
nmusis  beueiit  a  great  deal,  too.     For  they 


know  lull  well  the  U.  N.  troops  will  not  be 
withdrawn,  because  there  is  no  guaranty  in 
sight  or  likely  to  be  given  that  would  In- 
sure against  a  recurrence  of  aggression  at 
any  moment.  The  demand  that  there  be  a 
withdrawal  will,  however,  be  repeated  by  the 
Communists  at  frequent  Intervals  and  the 
U  N.  will  be  exhibited  in  propaganda  as  oc- 
cupying Korea  allegedly  against  the  will  ol 
the  inhabitants. 

The  Allies  have  fallen  Into  the  Communist 
trap  on  the  negotiating  tactics.  By  insist- 
ing that  all  "pclltlcal  questions"  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  armistice  negotiations,  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  Is  brought  about 
without  settling  the  real  matters  of  sub- 
stance— the  establishment  of  peace  through- 
out Korea  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops.  Knowing  In  advance  the  U.  N.  atti- 
tude, the  Communists  have  tried  adroitly 
to  insert  these  two  main  political  issues  in 
the  armistice  negotiations,  no  doubt  expect- 
ing rejection.  The  U.  N.  representatives  have 
gone  on  record,  on  Instructions  from  the 
home  governments,  as  refusing  to  discuss 
these  Issues. 

If  this  goal — a  cease-fire  around  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel  and  without  a  political  settle- 
ment— was  what  the  U.  N.  really  wanted  all 
the  time,  then  the  record  will  show  that  the 
s?me  thing  might  have  been  obtained  on 
March  24  last  when  General  MacArthur  of- 
fered to  arrange  with  the  enemy  field  com- 
manders a  cease-fire  without  discussing  any 
political  questions.  The  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  U  K  failed  to  back  up  the 
MacArthur  proposal  The  general  was  never 
told  at  the  time  that  the  President  or  the 
United  Nations  had  decided  to  negotiate  on 
this  or  any  other  basis.  Inaccurate  state- 
ments have  been  made  In  the  press  that  the 
general  was  so  Informed  and  that  he  knew 
negotiations  had  begun.  But  the  verbatim 
record  of  the  Senate  hearings  reveals  that 
both  General  Collins  and  Secretary  Acheson 
testified  flatly  that  the  i&i  eastern  com- 
mander was  never  given  any  such  word. 

What  did  happen  w^as  that  the  American 
Government  Immediately  repudiated  in  pub- 
lic General  MacArthur's  overture  broadcast 
to  the  enemy  commander  as  a  piece  ol 
psychological  warfare. 

The  excuse  given  in  Washington  for  fall- 
ing to  endorse  the  MacArthur  move  was  that 
his  message  to  the  Communist  commander 
had  in  It  a  few  phrases  saying  the  U.  N. 
threatened  to  expand  the  war.  It  did  draw 
attention  to  the  weak  poeltlon  of  the  enemy 
and  stated  that  if  the  United  Nations  decided 
to  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  bases  the  Reds 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  lor  victory.  The 
enemy  had  not  been  using  pussyloot  lan- 
guage in  Its  broadcasts  either,  and  probably 
were  not  offended  by  General  MacArthur's 
words.  It  Is  Incredible  that  the  phrase  de- 
scribing the  more  advantageous  U.  N.  military 
position  last  March  could  have  been  the 
actual  basis  lor  the  relusal  ol  the  Reds  to 
consider  what  he  offered  them. 

The  real  reason  undoubtedly  was  that  the 
Communists  did  not  think  at  that  time  that 
the  U.  N.  would  arrange  a  cease-fire  between 
enemy  commanders  and  leave  Nt)rth  Korea  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communists,  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  will  be.  Naturally, 
alter  the  dismissal  ol  General  MacArthur 
and  the  public  statements  ol  our  officials 
that  military  means  would  not  be  used  to 
seek  pacification  ol  all  Korea,  the  Re<ls. 
through  Malik.  Jumped  at  the  chance  to  get 
what  they  are  getting  now — a  cease-fire 
without  a  political  settlement. 

Once  the  fighting  stops,  the  Reds  know  the 
U.  N.  will  not  resume  hostilities  Just  to  gain 
possession  ol  North  Korea.  The  Commu- 
nists are  back  about  where  they  started  Irom 
in  June  1950.  and  have  subjected  the  United 
States  to  a  terrific  expense,  a  dislocation  of 
its  military  lorcea  tn  the  world,  and  the  loss 
of  80.000  casualties.  And  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Communist  aggression  haa  been 
repelled  tn  Korea  or  elsewhere  tn  the  wco-ld. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  26.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
my  radio  interview  with  Col.  Edward  A. 
Sherman,  executive  director,  Massachu- 
setts Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report, 
over  Station  WEEI  on  August  4,  1951. 
as  follows; 

Colonel  Shesman.  In  this  series  of  broad- 
casu  we  are  bringing  into  your  homes  the 
voices  of  men  who  have  been  chosen  as  cur 
leaders — our  Representatives  in  Congress, 
men  upon  whom  we  have  placed  the  extraor- 
dinary responsibilities  urgently  demanded 
by  the  critical  period  in  our  history  in  which 
we  are  living  these  days. 

Our  guest  on  this  broadcast  is  the  man 
selected  by  the  citizens  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  to  represent  them  m  Con- 
gress, a  man  who  Is  known  and  respected 
not  only  by  those  of  his  district  and  his  po- 
litical party  but  by  all  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts no  matter  what  their  partisan  af- 
filiations may  be.  Polks  meet  Dsmocratic 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  Lawrence. 

Congressman  Lane  We.  as  a  united  people, 
have  dedicated  ourselves  to  a  lile-or-death 
Etngglt  to  resist  and  discourage  the  spread 
of  communism. 

To  strengthen  ourselves  for  that  test,  we 
are  mobilizing  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  this  Nation. 

But  that  effort  will  be  endangered  U  the 
over-all  guiding  hand — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— remains  bogged  down  In  a  mess  of 
duplications,  contradictions,  and  Inexcusable 
waste. 

In  fact,  the  conspirators  in  the  Kremlin 
are  counting  upon  us  to  do  Just  that.  Tliey 
believe  that  we  will  wreck  ourselves  through 
our  own  excesses.  In  their  book,  the  mate- 
rial abundance  and  productive  genius  ol  th« 
American  people  will  become  so  tied  up  In 
a  trslfc  Jam  ol  extravagance  and  misman- 
agement, that  the  Communists  will  find  It 
easy  to  step  in  and  take  over. 

We  have  this  clear  warning  belore  u«. 
Either  st.reamltne  the  organization  and  liwc- 
tions  ol  the  United  States  Government — or — 
it  will  collapse  like  a  buUdlng  that  becomes 
wider  with  each  story  that  Is  added  to  It. 

This  danger  haa  been  developing  lor  some 
time.  The  present  and  continuing  world 
crisis  has  brought  It  to  the  critical  stage. 
Every  President  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
sensed  that  Government  was  getting  too  big 
and  was  getting  out  ol  hand.  Overwhelmed 
by  minor  details  and  needless  contacts,  ev- 
ery President  has  tried  to  bring  aasne  order 
out  of  this  chaos.  But  this  requires  con- 
gressional action — backed  up  by  cltlaer  sup- 
port— to  cut  through  the  red  tape  and  bu- 
reaucratic opposition. 

Like  the  fat  lady  in  the  circus.  Ooremment 
Is  becoming  so  big — with  double  chins— and 
overlapping  belts  of  superfluous  flesh — that 
It  can't  see  Its  own  feet.  And  the  bigger  It 
becomes,  the  less  work  It  can  do — except  to 
lean  on  us  with  Its  crtuhlni;  burden. 

Come  to  think  ci  tt.  Ed.  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  maintain  that  a  ascond  chin — serres 
any  useful  purpose. 

Colonel  Skxeman.    Jiist  excess  baggage 

Congressman  LaKx.  As  one  wit  put  It. 
"The  greatest  export  of  Washington.  D.  C.  is 
waste  paper."  like  all  humor.  It  Is  composad 
of  some  truth  and  some  exaggeration. 

Prom  my  own  experience  in  Coogrws.  I 
can  tell  you  that  we  become  ezaspcrat9d  by 
the  Jungle  ol  bureaun.  and  the  multiplicity 
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If 


throofh  wtalch  applWfttooa  mutt 
b*far«  anythlQg  U  ci«*r«d  for  action. 
Tbc  fnMtraUon  exptrleooed  by  vvtcnini^— > 
and  by  twcianw  tMx  p>ytf  by  rivtl  otttIc* 
*ppllc«nta — aad  sow  by  bxjAlne«Mm«D — In 
deallnc  *iU  tb*  oiyMlfylac  lanfxn«e  of 
OoTtnuaaBt  icfttJattaaa.  and  la  flittng  out 
tndlaaa  forma— «■  mwaathtnt  ^^^  sbouldn  t 
happen  to  any  hui&aa  balac- 

WaahlBKton  awtma  In  paper.  Vouchers 
pour  In  by  fwitlit  can.  TMa  flood  U  aome- 
Uitof  tliat  F»d««l  employaea  cannot  cope 
It  to  Innaaaly  fcnpoartbte  to  carefully 
ftad— all  ttoeaa  forma  and 
ea|i*aa.  Tba  qmatton  nata- 
raSy  arlaaa  aa  to  why  all  thia  bafling  paper 
vortt  ahouid  ba  tvqolred  In  tha  ftrat  place. 
TlMre  la  oo  TaUd  anwar.  azoept  Uiat 
bnraau  elUefi  fear  any  cut -down  In  tbetr 
atoflk  and  their  presUce.  We  aee  emergency 
.  aun  In  biJBlnaw  knf  after  the  emar- 
Lattan  and  papers  and 
fonaa  are  kept  In  drrulaOoD  In  order  to 
cnata  a  «kaceptlvc  atr  oT  Indtepenaabtltty 

"nua  vaaian  work  beam  heavily  upon  the 
faia«^  a^^oysae  In  aovemaaent.  It  ex- 
plalaa.  In  part,  the  rapid  and  cspenatve  tm^- 
orar  In  Ftdcral  employaaeat.  Paople  want 
to  do  wvak  that  haa  aone  meaning. 

OoJDisal  B— anaw.  For  there  are  lota  of 
tolki  In  Oovcnunent  arho  really  want  to  do 
a  Job  not  juat  hold  a  )ob. 

fnanisaiiiiaii  Uun.  In  May  of  thla  year. 
tba  Joint  CunsiaaaliBial  Coounlttee  on  Non- 
itttl  Xapendlturea  eatlmated  that  the 
Dapartaaent  would  hire  440,000  new 
dTlttan  workara— and  450.000  replacementa — 
durtef  ttte  enantny  14  montba.  on  the  basis 
at  tba  imipoaed  military  biMi«et. 

tbat  tba  tum-OTcr  anticipated  ia 
than  the  number  to  be  hired.  No 
pitvata  bualnaaa  coold  operate  under  sncb 
waalaC^  eooditkma.  If  every  worker  hired, 
tpAX  after  a  few  montha.  a  company  would 
able  to  train  and  aaaemble  an  efB- 
cA  wotlcars.  And  the  expense  In- 
la  kanptiH  raeorda  of  tbeae  oominga 
add  to  tba  oaeibcad.  The 
committee  alao  discovered  that  over  90.000 
aoMlaw  and  aaikn  wva  dotef  elertcal  work 
vbaa  tbeir  prime  Job  abouJd  be  learning  to 
hanrtta  tba  planw.  and  ahlpa.  and  funs  for 
tba  daTs—  (A  tbls  Matlcn. 

many    more    that 
ba  qaotod — laiaal  the  misaae  of  per- 
ta  tba  opatBtteo   ai  our  pprawltng 
It. 

Row  I  have  tba  bigbaat  ragard  for  the 
•vavaga  Fadaral  aoaptoyea.  I  w  \nt  to  aee  bla 
•tnnm  bnpaotad.  Tlita  wlB  raqalre  an  over- 
baol  of  tbe  pwnnnai  ayatam  by  which  we 
blra.  daaaUy.  and  iniMaiita  Wsdaral  workers. 
Kiaployaaa  at  tba  Oovammasrt  of  the 
irnttad  aurtaa  tnelada  bo«b  tboaa  tn  tbe  mili- 
tary and  tboaa  tn  the  ctvlllaa  departmenta. 
Oan  you  aay  a  word 
tba  aaorala  at  aat  etvtl-aarvtea  people. 
Lan? 

tbat  mo- 
faailnf  tbat  one  la  dotag  a  uaefui 
)ob»  backed  by  tba  meantlve  tbat  raeognl- 
tkm  vfll  ba  fortbeomtag  for  doln<c  a  better 
>Db  to  aaeamnry  for  tba  aratudl  prograaa  at 
aan>io>a»  aad  rafiloyaa. 
Tbto  bolda  for  Oovemmaat  aa  well  as  for 


dobtobaat  wban  bate 
and  oncar- 


system 


■■  va  are  drMlopIng 

tbiomib  ttM  raakaof  tba  Am 

"* — ' wtn  to  taaponrtbia  taaka  wbara  tbey 

lawa.  flTiBg  tbam  alaar-4Ut  goals 

tar  and  ba  proud  of.  valoomlng 

vsaamaBta  fvoni  tbam. 

^y  aad  o^portnatttoa 

—  «•  do  tba  now  for 


•b  *^it  «•  win  help  oar  Ooi 
%m  feMOdw  mora  ifclant  aad  laaa  eoat* 

■olruaatta  Oom- 
oatta  for.  SdT 


Tour  committee  Is  ccmp'ised  of  puhllc- 
spirtted  dtixens  whr.  seek  supp<irt  r  r  the 
current  movement — bai>e<l  up<in  thr  nnnpar- 
tlaan  studies  made  by  th*  O  mmt.'^ln!i  en 
Orfaniaatlcr  of  the  Ewrvittvf  Branrh  cf  the 
Oovemment — to  promote  eror.rnr,-  :ir.d  rfTJ- 
denry  In  the  management  of  '>ur  big  Qc7- 
cmment 

We  must  streamline  govemmpnt  S"^  tha*  it 
will  continue  to  give  as.  the  neci?s»ary  serv- 
ices that  we  require  of  It.  withou'  talc:r.g 
too  many  tai  dollar?  from  our  f>>clcet<  And 
we  all  pay  heavy  taxes,  whether  we  know  It 
or  not.  Because  the  price  of  everything  that 
we  buy — even  down  to  the  lowly  loaf  cf 
bread — Is  made  up  of  many  hidden  taxes  lu 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  necessary  Ub-^-r 
and  materials 

When  the  Congress  auT.horlrpd  a  study  and 
seardi  for  a  plan  to  reorj^nlze  and  Improve 
our  Oovernment.  Presideru  Truman,  a  Demo- 
crat— and  Republican  Representative  Joseph 
\lAMrvfi.  who  was  Houoe  majority  leader  at 
the  time — chose  ex-Presldent  Herbert  HiKjver 
to  bead  the  Commission  This  was  done  be- 
cause of  Hoovers  great  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion as  an  organizer  and  administrator 

Three  hundred  of  the  Nations  ablest  ex- 
perts were  enlisted  into  24  ta^k  force?,  icr 
investigation  and  analysis.  After  long  and 
Intensive  worlc  they  caqie  up  wUh  iheir 
recommendations  Many  of  them  are  new  m 
effect,  but  any  slackening  of  public  demand 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  whole  program  wii;, 
leave  the  Job  half-done. 

Coionel  Shebman.  Congressman  Lane,  of 
all  the  areas  covered  by  the  Honer  report 
what  field  are  you  most  ccn:erned  ab-jui' 
Congressman  Lanx  Ed.  touit^ht,  l.n  the 
brief  time  at  my  disposal,  I  can  only  sJcmi 
the  surface  of  one  report — thai  deaiuij;  aiiu 
personnel 

Even  with  a  perfect  orejanizatlonai  chart. 
th'!  Federal  Government  cannot  operate  ef- 
ficiently and  economically,  without  rtbie. 
enthusiastic  workers.  The  Gvn-ernment  i 
greatest  single  problem  is  how  to  se'-ure — 
aad  keep — abler  men  and  wumen  m  its 
service. 

Presidents.  Cabinet  members.  Senators,  ai.d 
Representatives — and  ci-rtain  patronage  ap- 
pointments— come  and  go,  depending  upon 
changes  in  the  political  climate.  But  the 
day-to-day  work  of  Governnneut  must  have 
a  basic  continuity,  built  upon  a  real  career 
civil  service.  We  cannot  ai7^;rd  the  up- 
heavals of  the  old  day» — for  erample,  let  us 
take  the  local  level — when  the  tirst  act  of  a 
newly  swom-ln  alderman  wa£  to  t1re  moet  of 
the  employees  under  bis  con'troi  aud  fill  their 
plaoaa  with  his  own.  Inexperienced  friends. 
Transient  political  chiefs  should  determine 
policy  on  the  national  level.  But  we  must 
have  career  employee*  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  entire  personnel  system  oJ  the  United 
States  Government  Is  dogged  with.  Irus- 
tratlng  red  tape.  SupervisiL,n  is  overcen- 
trallzed  In  the  CivU  Service  Commission. 
Recruiting  machinery  is  slow  .uid  cumber- 
some. Little  effort  Is  made  to  recrUil  reaily 
promising  young  men  and  women  and  tram 
them  for  the  higher  professiunai  and  admin- 
istrative Joba.  Of  the  best  who  are  .securtd, 
many  are  forced  to  quit  because  ii  iow 
Oov«mmenl  pay.  Qovernmeui  workers  are 
disgruntled  by  inconsiatent  pay  schedules, 
alow  and  uncertain  promoHous.  Uck  <A  op- 
pi'JTtuolty  to  offer  crltlcisnu  and  suggesticris. 
In  one  bureau  checjied.  2•^  suUjrdinau-s 
receive  aa  much  compeaaatiou  a«  their  chief. 
Oolonel  SHnMAN.  Thai  certainly  is  not 
conducive  to  good  morale. 

Congreaamau  Lajia.  Ii  ceriamiy  u  not. 
Four  to  8  months  ofUn  elapse  between  au- 
nouneamaat  of  examloatioi^  fof  a  Goveru- 
mant  X>b  and  an  actuai  appointment  to  tiie 
Job.  Baerumng  consists  mainly  of  (x^ttn^ 
Dotieaa  on  poatoOce  biUletln  boards  No  ef- 
fort to  made  to  enlist  bright  yuung  college 
aenlora  aa  private  buslnesaes  do  PlaunUtg 
and  admlnlaUaiion  of  ihi?  personnel  pro- 
gram  have   not   kept    abre.ist   uf    the    tiiue.s. 


The  Hoover  report's  objective  Is  to  select  the 
best  employees  on  merit,  free  from  politics, 
and  provide  Incentive  and  opportunity  for 
advancement  while  eliminating  waste — in 
brief — kj  encourage  those  who  want  to  do  a 
j;;(^x1  day's  work  and  to  earn  a  chance  to 
Ifet  ahead. 

A  few  of  the  Hoover  reconunendatlons  in 
this  field  have  been  acoompiiahed.  Salarlea 
for  tup  CivU  Service  poalUons  have  been  in- 
creased. There  has  bee  nsome  inaprovement 
in  classification  and  procedure.  A  further 
achievement  was  the  substitution  of  a  per- 
formance rating  system  iot  the  outnsoded 
and  cumbersome  efficiency  rating  system. 

With  the  vigilant  supp<»^t  of  you.  the  folks 
at  heme,  so  much  more  can  be  done. 

The  15.000  basic  skills  In  the  Government 
service  must  be  given — coherence,  direction, 
common  impulse,  and  daily  leadership  and 
drive. 

Young  men  and  women  must  be  given  a 
clear,  manifest,  and  substantial  inducement 
to  seek  career  in  public  service. 

Improved  salaries,  standards,  and  oppor- 
tunities— these  are  imperative.  Personnel 
operations  should  t>e  decentralized  in  order 
to  cut  red  tape.  Modernized  training  and 
promotion  programs  should  be  instituted  to 
help  conflcientioua  career  employees. 

The  CivU  Service  Commission  can  put 
these  and  many  other  proposals  into  effect 
by  administrative  action  on  its  own  initia- 
tive 

The  remaining  recommendations  of  the  re- 
pr.rt  f.  r  better  personnel  management  are 
heme  considered  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Piwt  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  for  the 
K  over  Report  asks  you  to  bear  in  mind  that: 
■■Y')ii  will  get  as  good  Government  as  you 
clf^mand — or  as  poor  Government  as  you  will 
tolerate." 
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InvkatioB  to  Soviet  Rusia  To  Retpoad 
to  FrieB«}«bip  Resotntioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSLM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THJB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  released  to  the  press  a  statement  on  the 
.subject  of  an  invitation  to  Riissia's  lead- 
ers to  respond  to  the  friendship  resolu- 
tion which  we  in  the  Congress  recently 
uiianimously  passed.  At  that  time  I 
promised  to  insert  in  the  RscoRO  the  in- 
teresting exchange  Ijetween  the  Commu- 
ni.st  Party  newspaper,  Pravda,  and  the 
British  Poreign  Secretary,  Herbert  Mor- 
rison. I  am  happy  to  do  so  at  the  present 
lime. 

I  a.■^k  unanimous  consent,  therefore. 
that  the  text  of  this  exchange  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobo  at  this  point  and  that  it  be 
preceded  by  the  statement  which  I  issued 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
.ment  and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ScNJtToa  Wn.rT  Imrma  Rctbiam  Psbuamxmt 
oa  LaADBaa  To  Rbtvim  Oazamcoa  of  IiCc- 
Mahon  RxacLimoH  it  AwHotrwcniENT  c,r 
Pbo-P«*ci  Action  im  Koaaa;  PaoKisrs  To 
PVT  RusaiAM  lIxaaAoz  iw  CoNuaxsaKkMAL 
RacosD  IF  Rxoa  Will  Rbcipbocati 

I  am  placing  In  the  CoNOaassioNAL  Raroao 
the  very  Interectlng  exchange  between   the 
C(  nununist   Party    newspaper.   Pravda.   and 
Kritiah  Foreign  Secretary  Herbert  8  Morrison 
I  bt'.U've  that  the  fact  that  Pravda  printed 


Mr.  Morrison's  message  to  the  Russian  people 
is  a  very  favorable  omen  which  I.  for  one, 
would  like  to  interpret  as  a  possible  sign  uf 
a  better  day — of  possible  closer  relations 
between  the  Russian  and  western  peoples 
and  the  press  of  the  east  and  west. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  this  exchange  Is 
worthy  of  being  preserved  In  the  archives 
of  the  Conenress  In  the  Rzcoao  because  per- 
haps it  Is  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  may  be  allowed  to  read  more  and 
more  in  their  own  newspapers  about  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  peoples  of  the  west. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  invite  Rus- 
sia's leaders  to  respond  concretely  to  the 
McMahon  resolution  of  friendship,  ot  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  By  leaders.  I  refer  to 
(a I  The  Presiditim  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
(Council)  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (which  is  the 
continuing  unit  of  what  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  Congress)  or  (b)  the  14-man  Politburo 
(the  top  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party) 
or  (c»  equivalent  high  ofBcers  or  groups. 
(It  should  be  noted  that  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  consisting  of  two  chambers, 
meets  only  once  every  2  years,  while  the 
Presidium  is  in  continuous  session  and  would 
be   the   most   feasible   group   to  respond.) 

So  far,  the  McMahon  resolution  has  un- 
fortunately been  met  with  complete  silence 
In  the  Rtissian  press  and  its  receipt  has  not 
even  been  acknowledged  by  the  press  or  by 
Nlcholal  Shvelnch,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dium, who  serves  as  President  of  the 
U.  S  S.  R  If  Russia's  leaders,  possibly 
Including  Marshal  Stalin,  would  respond  to 
that  resolution,  I  am  sure  that  the  response 
would  t>e  of  great  Interest  to  the  world,  and 
I,  for  one.  would  be  delighted  at  the  very 
minimum,  to  place  it  in  the  Cong«issional 
Recoed. 

annocnciment  of  cmtuine  peacx  in  korea 
woxtld  bx  best  message 

Let  such  a  response  Include  announce- 
n^ent  of  some  definite  action — rather  than 
mere  words — whereby  Soviet  Russia  could 
demonstrate  concretely  its  desire  for  peace. 
A  concrete  demonstration,  for  example, 
would  be  the  announcement  that  Red  China 
has  been  advised  to  move  no  farther  rein- 
forcements Into  Korea,  and  even  to  with- 
draw some  of  her  latest  reinforcements  and 
to  accept  the  pieaant  military  lines  for  armi- 
stice-agreement purposes  so  as  to  break  the 
Btalenaate  at  Kaesong.  Such  action  would 
speak  volumes  and  would  be  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  of  all  messages  for  the 
CoNGRKssioNAL  RECORD  or  f  or  the  world  press. 

The  people  of  Russia  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  west.  Obviously,  we  want  to  l>e 
friends  with  the  Xussian  people;  we  feel  that 
the  ideas  by  which  we  live  would  be  very 
helpful  for  the  people  of  Russia  to  live  by. 
We  do  not,  however,  desire  to  Impose  our 
will  or  our  ways  on  the  Russian  people  or 
any  foreign  people,  and  all  that  we  ask  ia 
that  the  leaders  of  Russia  cease  trying  to 
imptise  their  will  on  other  peoples. 

We  will  eagerly  await  Russia's  response 
and  trust  that  it  will  consist  of  more  than 
an  expected  rebuke  from  the  New  York  Daily 
Worker. 

No  one  is  naive  enough  to  think  that  a 
verbal  response  from  Russia  would  of  Itself 
ch..nge  the  grim  record  of  recent  years,  but 
perhaps  it  could  be  an  omen  of  actiona  lead- 
ing to  genuine  understanding.  News  of  sug- 
gest ion  of  an  unbreakable,  an  honorable 
peace  in  Korea  coming  from  Moscow  is  what 
we  will  hope  and  pray  for — particularly  those 
of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
who  have  been  working  for  a  long  time  on 
cenientmg  the  bonds  of  international  friend- 
ship. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  I.  1951) 

Pr.\\-oa  Sats  Morrison  Masks  Am  To  Nttixjft 
'People's  Democract" 

London. — The  text  of  the  Moscow  Com- 
n.unist   Party  newspaper   Pravda's  reply  to 


British   Foreign   Secretary  Herbeit   S.   Mor- 
rison's meaaage  to  the  Russian  people: 

"In  his  statement.  Mr.  Morrison  raises  two 
groups  of  questions:  questions  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy. 

"1.  Domestic  policy:  Mr.  Morrison  asserta 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  no  freedom 
of  speech,  no  freedom  of  the  press,  no  per- 
sonal  freedom. 

"Mr.  Morrison  Is  deeply  mistaken.  In  no 
country  Is  there  such  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  or  personal  freedom, 
freedom  of  organizations  for  wcM-kers,  farm- 
ers, inteliecttuis,  as  in  the  Soviet  tFnlon. 
Nowhere  are  there  so  many  workers'  and 
farmers'  cluba,  so  many  wark;m'  and  farmers' 
newspapers,  as  in  the  Soviet  UnicHi.  No- 
where has  the  organization  of  the  working 
class  reached  tbe  stage  that  it  has  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the 
entire  working  class,  literally  all  the  workers 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  are  organized  in  trade- 
unions.  Just  as  all  the  farmers  are  organized 
in  cooperatives. 

"Does  Mr.  Morrison  know  of  this?  Evident- 
ly he  does  not.  Moreover,  apparently  he  does 
not  even  want  to  know  of  this — he  prefers 
to  draw  his  data  from  complaints  coming 
from  representatives  of  the  Russian  capi- 
talists and  landlords,  who  were  driven  out 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  by  the  will  of  the  Soviet 
people." 

capttalism  CONDElOrxi) 

"In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  \he  press,  freedom  of  organizations 
does  not  exist  for  enemiea  of  tiie  people,  for 
the  landlcK-ds  and  capitalists  overthrown  by 
the  revolution.  Nor  does  it  exist  for  Incor- 
rigible thieves,  for  subversive  agents,  ter- 
rorists and  assassins  sent  in  by  foreign 
secret  services  for  the  criminals  who  shot  at 
Lenin,  who  killed  Volodarsky,  Uritsky.  Kirov, 
poisoned  Maxim  Gorky  and  Kuibyshev.  All 
these  criminals,  from  the  landlords  and  cap- 
italists down  to  tbe  terrorists,  thieves,  as- 
sassins, and  subversive  agents,  are  out  ta 
restore  capitalism  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  to  re- 
store the  exploitation  of  man  by  man,  and 
to  drench  the  country  in  the  blood  of  the 
workers  and  farmers.  TTae  prisons  and  labcn' 
camps  exist  for  these  gentlemen,  and  for 
them  only. 

"Surely  it  is  not  for  these  gentlemen  that 
Mr.  Morrison  seeks  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  personal  freedom? 
Stirely  Mr.  Morrison  does  not  think  that  the 
p)eoples  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would  consent  to 
grant  these  gentlemen  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  personal  freedom,  and, 
hence,  freedom  to  exploit  the  working  people. 

"Mr.  Morrison  makes  no  mention  of  other 
freedoms  of  much  greater  significance  than 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  etc. 
Specifically  he  does  not  say  anything  about 
freedom  from  exploitation  for  the  people, 
about  freedom  from  economic  crises,  from 
unemployment,  from  poverty.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Morrison  is  unaware  that  all  these  freedoms 
have  existed  for  a  long  time  In  the  Soviet 
Union?  And  these  very  freedoms  are  the 
basis  of  all  the  other  freedoms.  Does  not 
Mr.  Morrison  ba&hl'uUy  keep  silent  about 
these  basic  freedoms  because,  unfortunately, 
they  do  not  exist  tn  Britain  and  British  work- 
e- :  still  suffer  from  exploitation  by  the  cap- 
italists. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Labor 
Party  has  now  been  in  office  in  Britain  for 
6  years? " 

ATTLEE  RXCnCX  SCCOIEII 

"Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment Is  a  Socialist  government  and  that 
the  radio  broadcasts  organized  under  the 
supervision  of  such  a  government  should  not 
meet  with  any  hindrances  by  the  Soviets. 

"Unforttinately  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Morrison.  At  first,  whtm  Labor  had  Just 
come  to  power,  one  could  have  thought  that 
the  Labor  government  would  take  the  path  at 
socialism.  Subseq  lently.  however,  it  turned 
out  that  the  Labor  government  differed  little 
from  any  bourgeois  government  anxious  to 


preserve  the  capitalist  system  and  insure  Im  • 
presslve  profits  for  the  capitalists. 

"The  ]KX>flts  of  the  capitalists  in  Britain, 
are,  indeed,  growing  from  year  to  year,  while 
the  wages  of  the  workers  remain  frozen,  the 
Labor  government  protecting  this  regime  of 
exploitation  directed  against  the  workers 
with  every  possible  means  to  tlie  extent  of 
persecuting  and  arresting  workers.  Surely 
such  a  government  cannot  be  called  a  so- 
cialist government? 

"One  might  have  thougl'Jt  that  with  the 
coming  of  Labcff  to  p>ower  capitalist  exploita- 
tion would  be  abolished,  that  steps  would  be 
taken  to  Insure  the  syatematle  rediiettoa  of 
the  prices  of  maaa  conauBaar  BOMla,  tbat  tba 
ccmdltiona  at  the  worklztg  pei^le  would  be 
radically  Improved.  Instead  at  tbls,  we  ob- 
serve In  Britain  the  growth  at  capitalist 
profits  and  the  freezing  of  workera'  wagea,  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  mass  consumer  goods, 
and  so  on.  No,  we  canot  call  such  a  policy 
a  Socialist  policy." 

BBC  REPORTS  ASSAILED 

"As  for  the  British  broadcaata  to  the  Soviet 
Union  ( BBC  broadcasts ) ,  they  are  known  to 
be  aimed  FHimarUy  at  encouraging  the  en- 
emies of  the  Soviet  people  in  their  efforts 
to  restore  capitalist  exploitation.  Naturally, 
the  Soviets  cannot  support  such  antlpopular 
propaganda  which,  moreover,  constitutes  in- 
terference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
U  S.  S.  R- 

"Mr.  Morrison  asserts  that  Bortet  power  in 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  monopoliaed  power,  since  it 
represents  the  rule  of  one  party,  the  Ctmx- 
munist  Party.  Arguing  along  thla  line,  one 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Labor 
government  is  likewise  a  monopolised  gov- 
ernment, since  it  repreacnta  the  rule  ot  one 
party,  the  LabcM-  Party. 

•This,  however,  is  not  the  point.  The  point 
Is  that  the  Communists  In  the  U.  S.  8.  B..  in 
the  first  place,  do  not  act  In  isolation,  but 
in  a  bloc  with  nonparty  people,  and.  in  the 
second  place,  that  In  the  comae  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.'s  historical  development  the  Com- 
munist Party  proved  the  only  antlcapitalist, 
people's  party. 
.,  "In  the  course  of  tlie  past  50  yeara.  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union  have  tested  In  action 
all  the  principal  parties  that  existed  in  Rus- 
sia— the  party  of  the  landlords  (the  Black 
Htindreds).  the  party  of  the  capttallsta 
( Cadets ) .  tlje  party  of  the  Menshevlks  (right- 
wing  Si-ietaUsts) .  the  party  erf  the  social  revo- 
lutionists (the  defenders  of  the  kulaks) ,  and 
tbe  party  of  the  Communists.  In  the  course 
of  the  revolutionary  developments  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R..  the  {>eoples  of  our  cotintry  swept 
aside  all  the  bourgeois  parties  and  made 
their  choice  in  favor  of  the  CommunUt  Party, 
considering  this  party  to  be  the  only  anti- 
landlord  and  anticapitallat  party.  This  is  a 
historical  fact.  Naturally,  the  peoples  of  tha 
U.  S.  S.  R.  are  giving  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  Communist  Party  which  has  been 
tested  in  battle. 

"What  can  Mr.  Morrison  put  forward 
against  this  historical  fact?  Does  Mr.  Mor- 
rison think  that  for  the  sake  of  a  dubitable 
rigmarole  with  an  opposition  the  wheel  of 
history  should  be  turned  back  and  these 
long -deceased  parties  brought  back  to  life? 
"2.  Pcveign  policy:  Mr.  Monison  asserts 
that  the  Lalxir  government  is  tar  strengthen- 
ing peace,  tliat  it  does  not  in  any  way  threat- 
en the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  is  not  an  aggressive  pact  but  a  defensive 
one.  and  that  If  Britain  has  taken  the  road 
of  an  arms  drive  this  is  because  she  has  been 
compelled  to  do  so  Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  demobilize  its  army  sufficiently 
after  World  War  n. 

"There  Is  not  a  grain  of  truth  In  all  these 
anertions  of  Mr.  McKrtaon's. 

"If  the  Labor  government  Is  really  t^  the 
preservation  of  peace,  why  does  it  reject  a 
five-power  peace  pact?  Why  does  It  oppose  a 
reduction  of  the  armaments  of  all  the  great 
powers?  Why  does  it  oppose  the  prohibi- 
tion  of   the  atomic  weapon?     Why  does   It 
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Into  ■ 


tat  tbe  matter  of  Boro- 

far  from  rejectlnf 

tbe  n.  8.  8.  R..  on  tbe 

tm  to  ptopoae  It  on  a 

of  e^iaamy  and  obaarvanea  of  tbe  eor- 

eouutrtoa  vltboot 

U  wttbont  any  dlc- 

t^  tTttltid  Statoe  of  America. 

■MlaeeawBt  of  tbe  oooatrlea  of 

taf  tlM  Uaitad  8tB««i  of 


Uabcd  and  la  being  publlshf-d  It  Is  known 
to  everyone.  It  completely  reputes  the  slan- 
dei'HW  fabrtcatlons  about  the  CommiJnt-«tt). 
"In  genaral.  It  must  be  said  tbat  the 
method  of  violence  and  acU  of  vluience  is  not 
tbe  metbod  of  the  Commuulsla.  Quite  the 
r«T«rae:  Htalory  prove*  that  it  u  the  eneiuiea 
of  coniinui.tsm  and  all  kinds  of  agenu  of 
foreign  tecrpt  ser-vlcea  that  practice  the 
method  of  violence  and  act*  of  violence. ' 

DKrUfDS   COMIXrOKM 

"One  need  not  go  far  afield  for  examples. 
Quite  recently  the  Premier  cf  Iran,  the 
Premier  of  the  Lebanon,  and  the  King  of 
Jorden  were  aaaaaslnated  within  a  short 
apace  of  time.  All  tbeee  assaAslnatlons  were 
popetrated  with  tbe  aim  of  forcibly  alter- 
ing the  regime  In  these  countries.  Who 
aaaaaatnated  them?  Waa  It.  perhaps  the 
Cc»nmuntsta.  the  aupporters  of  the  Comln- 
form?  Surely  It  U  rUUculoua  even  to  aak 
aucb  a  queeUon.  Perhape  Mr  Morrison,  be- 
ing better  informed,  could  help  ua  to  clear 
up  thla  matter. 

~lfr.  Morrison  aaaerts  that  the  North  .\t  • 
lantlc  Pact  la  a  defense  piact.  that  It  has  no 
aggreenlve  alms.  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
directed  againat  aggreaalon. 

"If  thla  la  true,  why  did  the  Initiators  of 
the  pact  not  Invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
part  In  It?  Why  did  they  fence  themselves 
off  from  the  Soviet  Union?  Why  did  they 
conclude  It  behind  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  s  back  and 
in  aecrecy  from  It?  Has  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  not 
proved  that  It  can  and  is  wUllng  to  combat 
aggrcaalon.  such  as  Hitlerite  or  Japanese 
aggreaaion?  Surely  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  did  not 
flght  againat  aggresalon  any  worse  than,  say, 
Norway,  which  U  a  party  to  the  pact.  How 
then  are  we  to  explain  thla  surprising  in- 
congruity, to  »ay  the  least? 

"If  the  North  AUantlc  Pact  Is  a  defense 
pact,  why  did  the  British  and  Americans  not 
agree  to  the  Soviet  Government's  proposal 
to  have  the  nature  of  thla  pact  discussed  In 
the  Foreign  Minister's  Council?  As  Is  known. 
the  Soviet  Government  offered  to  have  all 
the  pacU  it  has  concluded  with  other  coun- 
tries diecuBBCd  in  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
Council.  Why  are  the  British  and  ^Vmer- 
ieana  afraid  to  teli  the  truth  about  this  pact. 
and  why  did  they  refuse  to  have  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  dlaciissed?  Was  tt  not  because 
tbe  North  Atlantic  Pact  contaUas  previsions 
about  aggreasion  against  the  U  S.  S  R  .  and 
the  tponaora  of  the  pact  are  compelled  to 
conceal  this  from  the  public?  Was  It  not  for 
that  reaaon  that  the  Labor  government  con- 
aented  to  Britain's  convemlon  Into  a  military 
air  base  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
attacking  tbe  Soviet  Union?" 

ATUUrnC    PACT   FTJITED 

•*rbat  la  why  the  Soviet  people  regard  the 
Mortb  Atlantic  Pact  aa  an  aggressive  pact 
directed  agalnat  tbe  V  S.  8.  R. 

-Thla  la  heme  out  moat  strikingly  by  the 
*IHiiailTti  actions  of  tlie  Anglo-American 
ruling  drdee  In  Korea,  for  over  a  year  now 
tbe  Anglo-Amertcan  forces  have  been  tor- 
menting tbe  freedom-loving  and  peacefvil 
psopte  of  Korea,  deetroylng  Korean  v.llsges 
^tun  towns,  murdering  women,  children,  and 
old  folks.  Can  thoee  sanguinary  actions  of 
tbe  Anipo-Amertcan  forces  be  called  de- 
fense? Who  will  claim  that  the  Brltl.'^h 
troopa  m  Korea  are  defending  Britain  from 
tbe  Korean  people?  Would  it  not  be  more 
bcmest  to  call  these  acUons  mllltjiry  aggres- 

BlOOT 

*Xet  Mr.  Morrison  point  to  a  single  Soviet 
•oldler  wbo  baa  discharged  his  gun  at  any 
paaceftil  people.  There  is  no  such  soldier. 
HMn  let  Mr.  Momaon  explain  properly  why 
BrtUab  aoldlers  are  killing  peaceful  citizens 
tn  Korea?  Or  why.  for  that  matter  BritLsh 
aoldlers  are  dying  oo  foreUin  soil  far  from 
tbfalr  oaUve  countryl 


"That  la  why  the  Soviet  F«opl*  reguCl 
present-day  Anglo-American  joUticiana  aa 
Instigators  of  a  new  world  war.  * 

[From    the    ChrUtlan    Science    Monitor    of 

August  i,  19611 
MoaaiBONs  Mx&aACSK  to  Rxj«  haw  Peopl« 
Challxmoes  KaXMLU*  SlCXXCT 
LornKJM— Following  Is  the  t^  xt  of  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Herbert  f.  Morrison's 
message  to  the  Russian  people  published  In 
the  Moscow  Communist  Party  newspaper 
Pravda  of  August   1: 

"In  a  speech  last  month.  I  i  sked  for  this 
opportunity  to  have  a  meaeag'  of  mine  re- 
produced In  the  Soviet  press.  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  felt  that  while  our  pepei  s  were  always 
ready  to  publish  declarations  b;  your  leaders, 
British  Government  spokesm  m  were  not 
properly  reported  In  your  new  papers. 

"Knowledge  of  the  truth  Is  e«  sentlal  to  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  But  truth 
can  only  be  arrived  at  If  there  Is  freedom  to 
hear  different  points  of  view.  '  )nly  then  can 
people  sift  them  and  determine  for  them- 
selves what  they  consider  to  t)e  the  truth. 
In  Britain  we  Impoee  no  resti  ctlons  on  ac- 
cess to  aU  available  news  anc  views  so  the 
people  can  make  up  their  o  ^n  minds  for 
themselves.  Their  views  are  neither  made 
for  them  nor  dictated  to  theia. 

"People  can  only  draw  Inflt  pendent  con- 
clusions properly  for  themselv  s  if  they  have 
full  knowledge  of  what  is  hai  penlng  In  the 
world  around  them.  From  ou  acquaintance 
with  your  preas  and  radio,  It  sc  tms  to  lis  that 
It  is  different  in  your  countr:  .  Many  facta 
and  views  are  withheld  from  ou,  and  there 
Is  no  freedom  of  speech  and  free  access  to 
knowledge  of  how  the  rest  of  he  world  Uvea 
and  thinks,  which  Is  essential  to  under- 
standing of  each  other.  This  Ignorance  cre- 
ates fear  and  suspicion  of  the  i  active  of  other 
peoples.  I  regret,  therefore,  tl  at  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  happening  li  my  counu-y 
is  not  available  to  you." 

sovrrr  Ma  to  tea'  xl 
"If  you  were  able  to  mee  more  Briti::h 
people  or  free  to  travel  to  BrlUin,  thl£  Ig- 
norance could  be  broken  dowi  .  I  know  that 
In  the  Soviet  Union  you  meet  ery  few  British 
people,  and.  even  when  you  lo.  you  do  not 
feel  free  to  spea*:  freely  to  the  a  or  with  other 
foreigners  and  to  exchange  your  Ideas  or 
hopes  or  fears.  This  is  not  o  u  fault.  Hun- 
dreds of  thouaands  of  our  p«  ople  go  abroad 
for  their  annual  holidays  es  :h  year,  and  I 
am  sure  many  would  be  glad  to  spend  their 
hoUdays,  If  they  could.  In  ths  Soviet  Union. 
Your  Government,  for  reaaor  s  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, refuaea  to  let  you  t -avel  freely. 

"You  could  learn  more  aboi  it  ua,  too.  if  our 
newspapers  and  periodicals  t  ad  free  circula- 
tion in  your  country,  which  they  have  not, 
or  if  you  could  listen  freely  i  o  our  radio. 

"Sven  that  jrour  Oovemmsnt  makes  dlfS- 
cuit  because,  although  we  ransmlt  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviet  Union  In  Russian  dally  at 
6 :  IS  a.  m..  5 :  16  p.  m.,  and  12 :  15  a.  m.,  Moscow 
time,  they  are  artiflclally  a  id  Intentionally 
Jammed  by  your  Govemnent.  I  wonder 
why?  " 

AaamABT  axixsi  nrr 

"What  has  your  Govemnent  to  fear?  I 
wish  it  would  follow  our  iractlce — broad- 
casts in  English  from  the  gjvlet  Union  can 
be  freely  listened  to  and  not  only  the  British 
Communist  daily  paper  bit  Pravda  Itself 
can  be  bought.  Our  view  1i  that  In  a  free 
and  enlightened  democracy  everyone  Is  able 
to  Judge  for  himself  the  tiuth  of  what  he 
hears  or  reada. 

"In  BrlUln  we  set  grea'  store  by  such 
manlfesUtlons  of  personal    reedom. 

"Among  them  Is  the  freedo  n  from  arbitrary 
arrest.    IX  the  police  take  w  meoae  into  cue* 
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tody,  be  must,  within  a  aaztmum  of  40 
hours,  be  chaifed  wltb  an  oflenae  In  open 
aeaalon  In  a  court  of  law  which  to  entirely 
Independent  of  tbe  Oovemment,  and  be  la 
always  aaaruned  Innocent  until  iiHoved  guilty. 

"Britlah  citlsnia  are  not  removed  from  tbelr 
bomes.  they  are  not  deported,  tbey  are  not 
sent  to  labor  campa.  If  there  to  a  knock  at 
the  door  in  the  early  morning,  there  to  no 
fear  that  It  to  the  police.  It  will  probably 
only  be  the  milkman  or  the  postman.  I 
wonder  whether  all  of  you  can  honestly  say 
that  you  have  thto  same  sense  of  personail 
security  which  every  British  citizen  enjoys. 
We  prefer  the  situation  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment, no  less  than  the  private  citizen.  Is 
bound  by  law  and  the  State  has  no  unfettered 
power  of  arbitrary  action. 

"Among  the  other  freedoms  whch  the 
British  enjoy  are  those  of  assembly.  Persons 
of  the  most  varied  opinions  can  freely  as- 
sociate together  and  organize  themselves  Into 
political  or  other  sodetles  whether  in  sup- 
port of  or  opposed  to  the  government  of  the 
day.  This  freedom,  combined  'Jrith  others 
including  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
Insures  political  freedom,  which  enables  free 
choice  of  governments  by  the  people  them- 
selves." 

poLmcAL  raxzDou  cmn 

"In  Britain,  therefore,  the  dffereut  po- 
litical parties.  Including  Labor.  Conservative, 
Liberal,  and  Communist,  are  free  to  express 
their  different  programs,  to  nominate  their 
candidates,  and  put  their  views  to  the  people, 
whether  critical  of  the  Government  or  not. 
Any  evening  in  Hyde  Park,  'he  largest  park  In 
central  London,  spokesmen  representing  a 
variety  of  views  can  be  seen  speaking  to 
crowds  of  Londoners  and,  if  they  wl&h  to. 
freely  criticizing  the  Government.  Among 
them,  most  evenings,  can  be  found  Commu- 
nist Speakers. 

"No  group  has  a  monopoly  of  power  in 
Britain.  Immediately  before  the  war.  the 
Conservative  Party  '  as  In  power,  but  In  1945 
exercising  their  free  choice  of  government 
through  elections  held  by  secret  ballot  and 
with  candidates  of  two  or  more  parties  to 
choose  from  in  the  constituencies,  the  people 
of  Britain  elected  a  Labor  and  Socialist  gov- 
ernment. Since  then  that  government,  with 
no  challenge  of  violence,  has  p>eacefully  pur- 
sued its  policy  and  the  opposition  Its  right 
to  criticize  and  oppose. 

"Nonetheless,  much  to  our  regret.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  divert  much  of  oiu- 
natlonal  energy  to  rearmament  for  defensive 
purposes.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  to 
you  why  we  considered  thto  necessary.  Tou 
are  told  we  are  wanxKingers.  that.  In  alliance 
with  the  other  countries  of  Western  Burope 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  we  are 
arming  to  the  teeth  to  aUack  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  we  are  engaging  in  an  arms  race, 
that  we  are  preparing  for  a  new  war.  That  to 
not  true.     None  of  It  to  true." 

pxAcz  AIMS  bTiaaua 

"The  Brlttoh  people,  who  shared  with  the 
Russian  people  the  sufferings  of  the  Hitlerite 
war.  do  not  want  a  third  world  war.  We  are 
a  peaceful  people  who  want  to  feel  secure, 
but  we  are  ready  to  make  aacrilVjes  to  defend 
our  democraUc  way  of  life  and  pieaetve  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy.  Otir  alllancee  are  defen- 
sive alllancea.  Wltb  you  we  have  the  An^o- 
Soviet  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  in  1042. 
The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  to  another  defen- 
sive alliance.  They  are  not  directed  agalitot 
anyone  except  aggressors. 

"Why  to  it.  then,  that  we  bAire  ooosldcred 
It  necessary  to  build  up  our  itrengftb  and  to 
devote  so  much  of  our  natltm&l  reeourees  to 
rearmament  when  we  would  rather  devote 
tbem  to  Improving  tbe  standard  of  living  of 
all  of  ua? 

-To  be  frank  wltb  you.  It  to  becauM  of  tba 
poUcy  which  baa  been  ptusued  by  the  8ovtet 
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Odvenunent  atnoe  tbe  end  of  tbe  war.  At  tbe 
end  of  the  war,  we  bad  hoped  that  tbe  war- 
time ooopmatloD  between  tbe  great  powers 
would  eontinue  and  become  strengthened  In 
peace.  We  expected  and  strove  for  ooopera- 
tlcm  with  you  In  the  United  Nations.  But 
alaa  our  hopes  were  dtoappointed.  They  were 
changed  to  doubts  by  your  government's  re- 
fusal to  cooper&te  In  Germany  and  In  the 
econcmiic  rehabilitation  of  Europe." 

IXrsSIAIf      AXMZD     THKKAT 

'"These  doubts  were  confirmed  aa  we 
watched  the  imposition  of  Conununtot 
regimes  in  Kastem  Burope  and  the  estabiiah- 
ment  of  the  Ccnninform.  For  if,  as  your 
leaders  tell  us,  Conmiuntot  and  non-Com- 
munist states  can  live  together  In  the  world, 
why  Is  it  necessary  for  yoiu:  goverrunent  to 
pursue  a  policy  and  to  found  organizations 
whose  only  purpoee  seems  to  be  to  stir  up 
trouble  and  International  hatred? 

"We  saw  that,  while  we  ha<i  demobilized 
ard  disarmed,  your  government  had  retaiined 
vast  armed  forces  and  mlliUiry  establish- 
ments In  being.  Graduall)  we  came  to  real- 
ize that  tbe  lack  of  balance  in  loilitary  power 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  western 
powers  was  endangering  our  very  extotence. 
and  that  the  lach  of  balance  must  be  re- 
dressed. We  did  not  want  to  turn  over  cur 
resources  to  a  new  defense  program,  we 
wanted  to  carry  on  with  our  economic  re- 
covery. But  we  concluded  that  we  must  be 
strong  enough  to  make  clear  that  aggression, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  could 
not  succeed  against  us  if  we  'ivere  to  fulfill 
our  purpose  of  avoiding  war.  For  that  is  our 
main  purpose — to  avoid  war,  to  preserve 
peace.  It  to  the  purpose  of  all  our  foreign 
policy  and  cf  all  our  dipiomncy. 

"Peoples  everywhere  are  today  afraid  of 
war.  We  should  like  to  see  the  causes  of 
this  fear  removed  and  all  grounds  for  sus- 
picion and  distrtiEt  between  nations  elimi- 
nated. On  behalf  of  the  Brittoh  Govern- 
ment. I  can  assure  you  there  H  no  reason  to 
have  any  fear  of  ctir  policy'  toward  the 
{.-eople  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"I  hope  what  I  have  written  iic  frankly  will 
help  to  bring  about  a  better  tmderstanding 
between  our  peoples  and  that,  now  Pravda 
has  opened  Iti:  columns  to  me,  I  shall  have 
lurther  opportunities  of  putting  the  Brlttoh 
p(^nt  of  view  before  the  BtttsL&n  people  and 
of  answering  any  obaervatlons  which  Pravda 
may  wish  to  make. 

"I  send  you  the  friendly  greetings  of  my 
fellow  countrymen  and  our  sincere  wish  for 
the  genuine  cooperation  of  your  country  In 
advancing  tbe  peace  and  progrees  of  the 
world." 


St.  LawreKC  Seaway  Aid  P«wcr 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REtdARES 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  IH)nER 

OF  unonBAW 
IN  TBE  HOUSB  OP  BXPBK3KNTATIVB8 

Monday.  Aufptst  f  1951 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  8c«ftker,  under 
permifisicm.  I  Insert  In  the  Recoko  two 
newspaper  stories  giving  rrklence  of  th« 
ooDsistent  support  for  tbe  St.  lAwrence 
seawBT  vaA  power  project  amcnig  the 
young  and  t^tnl^ing  cittKXis  in  our  can- 
munities.  Such  a  group  is  the  AMVETS. 
whose  State  conventi<»i  has  pubUdy  de- 


clared support  tor  the  dcTelopment  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Basin: 

IProm     the     Marquette      (Mich.)      Mining 
Journal  of  July  30,  1951) 

AMVETS  StrrKWr  Seawat  Pxojxct 
GtAKo  BAwna.— Amtglcan  Veterans  ot 
World  War  n  iAMVZTS).  opening  thetr  an- 
nual State  convention  here  today,  pledged 
to  support  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  wa- 
terway project.  The  executive  committee  In 
a  preeonventlon  seaslon  said  the  project  wtis 
r  military  necessity. 

IProm  the   Bay  aty   (Mich  )    Times  <tf 
July  30.  IdSl] 

AMVETS  SXTPKWT  SXAWAT  PaOJXCT 

GXAKD  Ratojs.— American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n  opened  their  annual  SUte 
convention  here  today,  pledged  to  support 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  a^terway  proj- 
ect. 

Jack  H.  Hamm,  of  Detroit,  public-rela- 
tions director,  announced  action  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  qiiestlon  by  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive conmiittee  Thursday  night  in  a  pre- 
eonventlon session. 

He  said  it  had  been  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  project  was  a  military 
necessity. 


Tile  West  Poiat  SitoatiM— The  MiliUry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  wmcotntji 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  6. 19S1 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  indeed  distressing  to  learn 
of  tbe  action  of  the  military  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dismissal  of  the  90  cadets 
from  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 
I  do  not  care  to  be  in  the  emtjarrassing 
position  of  condoning  any  wrongdoing, 
but  I  do  think  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country  it  would  not  be  very  desir- 
able to  allow  the  military  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  be  regretted  for  all  future 
time. 

It  should  be  realized  that  they  are 
dealing  with  boys  at  West  Point,  and  any 
hasty  action  is  going  to  affect  not  only 
the  lives;  of  tliese  young  boys,  but  their 
families  as  icell.  If  ttiere  was  ever  a 
time  when  "to  err  is  human,  to  forgive 
diyine."  it  is  now,  and  this  philowphy 
should  be  adopted  In  dealing  with  the 
proUem  at  West  Pi^t. 

I  would  very  much  dislike  to  see  any 
action  taken  that  will  be  regretted  later, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  a  cooling-off 
period  of  30  days  be  granted  until  all  of 
the  facts  involved  in  the  incident  can 
be  explored. 

I  do  not  care  to  diacuss  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Oovemment.  but  we  murt  keep  in  mind 
that  many  recently  reported  happenings 
are  not  good  asuaples  to  the  lam  ot  our 
country. 

The  military  should  tcnMmber  that 
people  who  live  in  glass  bouses  should 
not  throw  stcmes.    Within  the  past  few 
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dftTi  «•  ba^  obamed  tbe  fact  that  the 
ff»nftMiy  took  a  man  like  Majot  Oenend 
Crawford,  wbo  admitted  that  he  misap- 
prtipr1at«d  Oofcrnment  property,  ^uung 
that  be  hftd  done  nothtng  nKffc  than 
many  otiiers  but  the  others  bad  net  be^n 
appi^ieaiSed— and  instead  of  disrhars- 
txm  bim  tn  dissxace.  he  *Tis  tranff erred 
to  a  station  in  Oennany  and  ve  hear  no 
mere  of  it 

Ifeitbcr  is  tt  too  inspuins  for  the  cadets 
at  West  Pwnt  to  observe  the  military 
crafting  from  the  Government  Even 
going  so  far  as  to  haul  the  Vice  President 
around  the  country  when  he  is  treitmg 
two  or  three  thousand  doU&rs  for  som? 
of  tbe  speeches  he  has  made  These 
young  men  at  West  Point  might  feel 
rather  justified  in  cutting  the  comers 
and  peeking  over  their  shoulder  in  an 
examination. 

liy  appointments  to  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  are  made  on  a  civil-service 
examination  basis  and  I  do  not  tivov  at 
this  time  whether  or  not  any  of  tht  m  are 
tnebided  <m  tbe  list  to  be  expelled,  but 
I  do  feel  that  the  boys  have  beer,  sub- 
jected to  the  wrong  kind  of  discipline. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  we  5,hould 
adopt  the  "spare  the  rod.  spoil  the  child" 
aUttade  but  the  puni^unent  shoiild  fit 
the  dime. 

R  is  a  sad  oammentary  when  one  real- 
ises tbe  little  effort  that  has  been  taken 
to  drive  out  the  pinks  and  punks  operat- 
tiV  tn  and  oal  of  Government,  and  then 
the  military  takes  siurh  mid  action 
against  boys  wbo  are  willing  tc  fight 
and  die  for  our  country.  Reports  reveal 
tbat  »  percent  of  tht  11)50  West  Point 
gradimting  class  hare  made  the  supreme 
aacrtflce  in  Korea  and  no  one  knows 
wbat  the  future  holds  for  those  who 
fotlov. 
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EZTEN6ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUKRT  H.  HUMPHREY 


ODIATI  OP  TBB  UMITID  STATB 

Monday.  Aug^ut  t.  19il 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimota  oo&aent  to  have  printed 
te  Ow  AppenrtiT  of  the  Rsooaa  an  article 
Tgtlf-^  ''Oommontty's  Responsibility  in 
The  or  Handicapped  ated."  by  Howard 
A.  RiMk.  IL  O.,  whkh  appeared  in  tbe 
York  TbBM  on  Simday.  July  15, 


ao  oblaeyoa.  the  article 
ovdered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rsooaa. 


lf.D.) 
..  JfOf  14.— Two  lanadrtd 

raops.  agrteoU 

for  t  diys  this 

af  ipeetMUats  la 

iMatUi.  aodal  wtUire.  psy- 

aad  aaiptoyiaeot  to 


diacun  r«habUltatlnn  nnd  utUiTation  of  !hf> 
bAndicapp^   worker  ovrr  41 

Cospcmnured  bv  tho  Ur;vfrsity  of  M:(  M- 
gan.  the  Fedrrai  Sec  ir;ty  .\rt<-ncv  ilir  M;.  !  - 
l<t*n  Oflkc«  of  VVx-atiiiiia'.  Rpl.-'^bUitat  i  i.  .u:d 
the  Michigan  State  Mt^Uim;  S  'Cietv  the  cuii- 
rifr«nr»  was  the  f.urtr.  in  .^  serif.-;  if  such 
annual  me*tlnc?  on  pr^blpms  of  acuig  con- 
ducted b3r  the  univpr5::y  1^  Institute  for  Hu- 
man .Adjustrr.ent  The  coi\ferpes.  who  repre- 
sented 24  Si.ites  aTiri  3  '.O'-eicv.  naticri*.  had 
a*  their  first  ob]rc';\t'  'he  rii'termlnailon 
of  how  the  NatLT,  s  ni;i.;po'Aer  supply  for 
niofcrii.'a'.inn  om\<i  be  rxpa-.ia*d  by  rchabUl- 
♦..tir.i  the  handle  ip;pd  »  rker  ner  40  Into 
the  Iit><>r  force  They  die;  :  •  lose  sight. 
hnwe-er.  of  the  equnlly  irrportant  perma- 
nent s<x-;a!  and  ec  r. ^rr.ic  gains  that  would 
accrue  to  the  dis.ibltd  Midr. ldu.il  and  to  the 
K.'5T;o!i  through  siifh  a  program 

The  o3nference  confronted  these  facts 

1  Vhtie  the  p*-!pif ation.  of  the  United 
Stales  ha-s  do-ib^cd  sir.ce  'COO  tne  number 
of  persons  over  6."^  .'»r.d  pr  ;xirtMnateIy  over 
40.  has  almtTst  quadrupled  Ir.  1900,  four 
Amencaiis  in  every  I'W  «« re  over  t".'..  today 
the  prop<->rtlon  Is  almost  8  in  lOo 

2.  While  the  j-iercenta-e  of  the  f>ipulatinn 
65  or  older  Is  ir.c.-easini  the  trend  in  the 
relative  number  of  w Titers  amone  uider  per- 
sons has  been  downward  In  1890  the  per- 
ct-ntaee  of  men  65  or  older  in  the  labor  force 
was  68  2:  In  1950  it  wa.?  43 

3  In  1948  about  3.500  Ch:r)  of  the  1 1  500.000 
peraonii  65  and  over  had  )  ■  money  Income 
of  their  osn;  or  the  7,5i».0OO  with  s^.me  in- 
come, almoet  half  had  less  than  <5(^')  a  year. 

4.  Alt^.oush  Illness  Is  no  respecter  of  a^e. 
pe-iona  m  the  middle  and  later  years  are 
more  apt  to  be  disabled  In  one  compre- 
hensive study,  the  rate  of  acute  and  chronic 
Illness  amone  person?  over  65  was  279  in 
1.000  as  compared  with  171  among  persons 
of  all  ages 

Their  ceneral  conclusion  wa.';  that  vj-  single 
unilateral  action  by  any  group  could  provide 
a  solution  Ail  'ypes  of  skills  .ind  dl-'^cinlines 
are  needed  to  assi-st  In  resolvms;  the  inter- 
related medical,  social  psyc!:t>!oeic-il.  and 
economic  problems  faced  by  the  old^-r  dis- 
abled Individual 

COMMUNITT    RE.SP'-JfSIBn.rTY     CITFD 

There  was  general  agreement  at  the  ei  d 
of  the  3-day  sesaion  with  the  statement  made 
In  the  conference*  operung  session  by  John 
L.  Thurston.  E>epu»y  Federal  Security  Ad- 
nUnlstrator.  that  the  provision  of  svich  jerv- 
Ices  was  arlmarlly  a  cc  mmunity  rather  than 
a  Fwlerai  responsibility.  Mr  Thurston  as- 
serted that  althout^h  Federal  programs  of 
medical  research,  social  s*curltv  and  vcva- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  should  be  continued 
and  expanded  such  Federal  action  should  be 
primarily  catalytic  to  local  crmrauni'y  .u  •-. m 
pro^ama 

PartlciUar  emphasis  was  laid  by  the  con- 
ference on  the  need  for  devel  .pmg  dyi.amic 
prj^ams  of  rehabilitation  in  general  hos- 
pital* »a  an  intek^ral  part  of  medi-al  care. 
There  la  great  need.  It  was  agreed,  for  the 
development  of  more  large  and  cvKjrdM.uTpd 
community  rehabilitation  centers  for  teach- 
ing, reaaarcta.  and  the  care  of  patients  with 
ae/cr«  di«ibUltle«.  But  a*  the  commanity 
tvfftptt*'  U  tbe  foundation  of  (jeneral  medical 
care,  the  great  bulk  ol  rohabUltatton  ser-.  ices. 
particularly  for  tho«  with  less  severe  cii.s- 
fbUltlea.  they  noted,  must  be  given  in  such 
hospitaU. 

Pew  hoi^itaU.  they  aaaerted.  now  have  the 
•taff.  f»cllltle«.  and  etn-lpment  for  such  serv- 
lem.  The  greatest  obatacle  to  the  more  rapid 
(torelopment  of  such  services,  both  in  general 
boapltaia  and  ■peclallsed  rehabilitation  ceu- 
ttn,  >■  Um  lack  ot  trained  personnel. 

Itueh  of  the  failure  of  older  persc^ns  to  get 
naadad  rehabUltation  terrlces.  they  added. 
raanltad  from  the  lack  of  public  funda.  both 
State  and  Federal  Within  their  limited 
fuuda.  It  «raa  aaeerted,  public  and  voluntary 


asenclea  have  tended  to  concen  rate  on  the 
rehabilitation  of  younger  pel  >c)ns  whose 
!  ri  hlems  are  more  ea&lly  solved  Unless  this 
is  rh.ineed  and  public  and  volv  ntary  agen- 
cies provide  more  service.  Harr\  Becker,  dl- 
rfctor  ol  the  sixlal  security  department. 
I  :;ifed  Automobile  Workers.  C  O.  siiid  the 
unions  w.iuld  attempt  to  write  r  habiiitiUion 
services  for  their  disabled  meml:  ts  into  col- 
lective b.ireninln!,'  agreements. 

fHXN-.E     OF    ATTITCDE     Hn  D     VKiDED 

Although  they  recognized  thi  t  there  was 
great  discrimination  of  the  old' r  W'^rker  in 
employment,  the  conference  deciJled  that  the 
solution  could  be  found  only  n  increased 
understand ina;  aud  a  change  of  attitude  by 
Irtbor.  man.itcement.  the  professi  >ns.  aud  t..e 
public.  Solution  would  not  con  e.  they  said. 
frum  compulsory  le.;islation  th:  t  would  re- 
quire emplo;, ers  to  hire  certai  i  quotas  of 
either  ajjcd  or  handicapped  peri  :ins. 

Even  on  the  c,uest;on  of  th  legisl.ition 
proposed  this  week  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
sentative JscoD  K  J.AViTS,  of  N  nv  York,  to 
make  discrimination  m  hiring  a  ambt  work- 
ers over  45  an  uiifalr  employmi  nt  practice, 
the  score  or  so  of  persons  que  led  by  this 
writer  expressed  doubt  as  to  Its  practicality. 
As  one  replied  ■ 

•Our  primary  problem  Is  to  t:  t  Increased 
f.iders'.-indlna  by  manaeemetit ,  .^^hop  f<>re- 
men.  and  others  that  people  sho  :!d  be  hired 
or  retired  on  the  basis  of  ability,  not  age  and 
di.=.abili*y  Government  compuUion.  even  to 
that  degree,  wovild  probably  n^  gate  rather 
than  create  the  development  ol  that  under- 
standing " 

The  conference  showed  that  ct  -Tiplex  social 
problems  can  best  be  approache<;  by  respon- 
sible per.-ons  representing  all  elements  of 
stx>iety  VI  luntariiy  meeting  in  fi  ?e  and  open 
discussion  Such  a  meeting  was  particularly 
refreshing  m  this  particular  p>erli  d  of  history. 
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You'd  Never  Know  the  Old  Place 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 


OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI 

Thursday.  August  2, 

Mr.      SMITH      of      Missi 

Speaker,  under  unanimous  c 

dude  the  following  article  fi 

uu.st  issue  of  Nation's  Busi 

Hodding  Carter,  a  distingui 

of  Greenville.  Miss,  i 

You'd  NrvF»  Know  the  Old  1 

Sons    RETfHNiNC  to  the  Oi 

Will.  Bf  SmpaisED  Now  To  F 

Deep   SntTH    Acres   Once   G 

Cotton  Th.\t  has  Moved  to 

(By  Hodding  Carte 

The  parishioners  of  St  Jar 
Church,  of  Greenville,  Miss  . 
one  communion  Sunday  last  fa 
i;ef.r  of  a  kneeling  male  commt 
str.inger  at  the  altar  rail  wo: 
were  pointed  and  extended  f 
trouser  cuffs,  and  were  suppor 
heels  Unmistakably,  the  other 
bly  dressed  worshipper  was  w< 
b<x3ts  Probably  a  Texas  visit 
mljed.  or  even  the  star  perforr 
west  show. 

But  the  wearer  of  the  unoi 
was  neither.  He  was.  instead 
Texas  rancher  who  had  mlgrs 
cow  ponies,  two  ranch  bands, 
cattle,  a  round-up  dog,  and 
family  to  the  greener  pasture 
cattle  country  In  tbe  lower  Miss 
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isippi.  Mr. 
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;hed  writer, 

"LACT — Native 
■)  Homestead, 
ND  Cattle  on 
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les  Episcopal 
were  startled 
I  by  the  foot- 
meant.  The 
e  shoes  that 
X  inside  the 
ed  by  3-lnch 
A'lse  accepla- 
aring  cowboy 
)r.  they  sur- 
ler  of  a  wlld- 

thodox  b<X)t8 
a  bona  tide 
ted  with  Ave 
400  head  of 
»n  attractive 
i  of  the  riew 
.ssippi  Valley. 


Though  hie  boots  wen  a  little  wgprlalag. 
the  people  of  what  U  called  the  IflsBtalppi 
Delta — that  flat,  alluvial  land  runninK  aouth 
from  Memphis  to  Vlckshorg  and  lying  be- 
tween tbe  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  Rivera — 
were  not  otherwise  astounded  by  his  arrtT«L 
For  more  than  5  years,  cotton's  ancient  king- 
dom, from  Georgia  to  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  been  growing  as  aectistomed  to 
the  round-up  and  the  stockyard  auction  ai 
to  the  lint  that  clings  all  fall  to  the  sulta 
of  the  planter  and  the  cotton  claasers. 

This  land,  once  prostrate  from  a  one-crop 
cotton  economy,  also  has  been  meeting  other 
newcomers  set  apart  leas  by  their  garb  than 
by  their  occupations.  Among  the  new  cltl- 
rens  of  the  little  river  city  to  cotton's  old 
kingdom  could  be  coTinted  several  south 
Louis:ana  Cajuns,  drawn  to  the  Delta  because 
they  were  experts  at  rice  growing,  and  rice 
was  becoming  a  major  crop  on  the  black, 
clayey  buckshot  along  the  river. 

Their  fellow  newcomers  to  the  Delta  In- 
cluded Scandinavian -American  dairymen 
from  Wisconsin,  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  year  round  grazing  and  mild  winters;  an 
lowan  who  knew  about  the  management  of 
grain  elevators;  a  brisk  Mlssourian  who 
superintended  the  gigantic,  newly  construct- 
ed soy  bean  elevator  and  processing  plant; 
an  Arkansas  hill-man  who  had  gone  Into 
l.rge-scale  chicken  processing,  and  two  yotmg 
New  York  brothers  on  whose  newly  acquired 
plantation  grazed  flOO  head  of  sheep. 

All  of  them,  cowboys  and  Cajims,  Swedes 
and  hUlbillles  and  up-State  New  Yorkers,  are 
human  evidence  of  an  amazing  shift  In  agri- 
ctiltural  operations.  The  changes  are  most 
pronounced  In  the  South  but  they  are  taking 
place  elsewhere  In  the  nation  as  well;  Lf  the 
outsider  Is  coming  Into  the  old  cotton  South 
to  diversify  and  enrich  Its  agriculture,  and  If 
most  of  the  long-time  citizenry  are  beginning 
to  do  the  same  thing,  other  southerners  are 
following  cotton  on  a  long  Jotimey  west. 

Out  In  the  Southwest  and  on  the  west 
coast,  men  who  once  talked  only  of  livestock, 
or  orchards,  or  large  truck  farmln«  enter- 
prises are  shifting  cotton's  center  to  their 
Irrigated  lands.  Com  to  North  Carolina, 
wheat  to  the  EJist,  cattle  and  cx)m  and  oats 
to  the  deep  South,  cotton  to  the  West — not 
by  happenstance  or.  at  the  other  extreme, 
through  Government  order,  but  as  the  end 
lesult  of  a  variety  of  agriculture  programing. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  primary 
credit  for  this  potentially  most  enriching  and 
salutary  development  In  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Certainly  the  original  farm 
program  l>ack  tn  the  early  thirties  withdraw- 
ing lands  from  production  of  row  crops,  and 
putting  a  premium  on  soil  conservation  and 
new  crops  and  healthy  agrictiltural  practices, 
hastened  the  day. 

Equally  certain,  the  new  breed  of  farmers, 
developed  in  the  agricultural  coll'»ges  of  the 
country,  are  more  receptive  to  experimental 
change.  The  dlcUtes  of  relative  yields  per 
acre,  especially  In  a  day  of  rising  producUon 
costs  on  all  fronts,  make  It  imperative  that 
the  farmer  turn  from  one  staple  to  another 
or  from  staple  to  apeclalties  in  terms  of  what 
pays  him  best. 

The  demands  of  a  wartime  economy  ars 
significant  too,  as  witness  the  upsurge  In  cot- 
ton planting — reversing  the  new  trend  In 
the  deep  South  with  not  altogether  fortunate 
results — becatise  of  the  Govenmient's  de- 
mand for  16.000,000  bales  in  IMl. 

These  factors  all  have  c<mtrlbuted  to 
gireater  or  leas  degree.  But  they  are  not  as 
apparent,  or  m  dramatic,  and  probably  ars 
not  as  productive  of  results  as  have  been 
the  more  Indivldualiaed  relationships  be- 
tween the  farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  tbe  field  representatives  of  VMeral 
and  State  agencies  whose  {fflmary  function 
Is  agricultural  edtication.  The  State  exten- 
sion services,  the  scattered  agricultural  ex- 
perimental stations,  and  the  patient,  sweat- 
ing, dedicated  county  agents  ars  all  heart- 


ening taaxapim  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
with  the  individual  on  a  vclnntary  bads. 
They  prove  and  prompt  and  persuade,  and 
the  farmer  listens  and  generally  follows  suit, 
becatise  he  has  learned  that  tbese  educators 
talk  sense. 

Only  a  quarter  o*  a  centiuy  ago,  probably 
a  majority  of  southern  farm^'Ts  laughed  at 
the  agricultural  scientists.  'J»e  men  who 
thought  book  learning  had  something  to  do 
with  farming.  Now,  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  are  visited  by  the  multli^ied 
thousands  of  believing  farmers;  the  friendly 
agent  is  listened  to,  and  the  t  ulletlns  of  the 
extension  wrvlces  are  read  and  put  Into  prac- 
tice. And  latterly  the  soil  mappers  have 
made  the  farmer  think  twice  before  he 
decides  what  to  do  with  that  pesky  100-acre 
tract. 

This  kind  of  governmenta.  participetion 
In  farming  practice  is  volimlary,  or  largely 
so.  and  it  Is  likely  to  remain  tbat  way.  As  a 
reporter  who  has  been  covering  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington  for  many 
years  explains: 

"With  planting  patterns  a:s  they  are  at 
present,  our  farm  output  has  about  reached 
Its  limit.  The  best  prmnlse  for  any  sizable 
Increase  Is  a  more  efBclent  Uii  of  the  land, 
such  as  growing  cotton  in  area.n  that  produce 
the  most  per  acre,  and  transferring  tbe  dis- 
placed crops  to  other  sections  which  can 
produce  them  in  equal  measuie.  Thus  cot- 
ton planting  ts  Increased  in  California  and 
decreased  in  Georgia,  while  teef.  dairy,  or 
vegetable  production  is  decreased  in  Cali- 
fornia and  encouraged  In  Oeoi-gia.  Another 
goal  is  economy  in  transportation.  In  World 
Wars  I  and  II  our  most  acute  shortages  often 
were  not  the  result  of  an  over-all  scarcity  In 
those  commodities  but  rather  the  inability 
to  transport  them  to  the  eo^asumer." 

Already  the  farmer  has  been  conditioned 
to  such  a  voluntary  program,  if  it  should  be 
adopted,  by  the  work  of  several  agencies: 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Extension 
Service,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Forest  Service,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  They 
have  been  preaching  selective  agricultural 
production  Ancm  the  ISSO's.  and  especially 
since  World  War  n.  at  the  Hsvel  of  tl»  In- 
dividual farmer. 

So  It  is  that  historical  patterns  are  being 
overturned,  and  that  the  traosttion  will  be 
hastened  by  education  and  by  defense  needs. 
The  Nation  will  prosper. 

As  a  case  in  point,  take  the  production 
of  cotton  In  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Georgia's 
10-year  average  was  343  pounds  to  the  acre, 
and  Alabama's  272  pounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  newcomers  to  eotixm  production, 
California  and  Arlaona.  retpectlvely.  pro- 
duced in  1D50,  T70  pounds  anil  634  poimda  to 
the  acre.  Last  year's  total  production  in 
Georgia  wa  only  510,000  bales  and  for  Ala- 
bama 580,000.  whUe  Callfomia  produced 
880.000  bales  and  Arizona  423.000  as  against 
a  10-year  average  of  1884)00.  It's  easy  to  see 
In  what  direction  cotton  is  1  leading. 

But  befcnre  feeling  sorry  for  Alabama  and 
Oeorgla.  take  a  locA  at  whiit  is  happening 
to  Uvestock.  Eapecially  In  tbe  past  5  years, 
cattle  raising  has  been  encouraged,  and  new 
types  of  grasses,  legiunes.  a  id  other  forage 
crops  developed  for  the  onoj  wtwn-out  cot- 
ton lands.  Today,  western  oittlMnen.  acctis- 
tomed  to  a  ratio  of  10  acres  to  1  one  of  cat- 
tle, gape  at  a  deep  South  production  record 
of  1,300  pounds  to  the  acre  on  once  aban- 
doned land. 

In  1050  Georgia's  and  Alii>>ama'B  and  Mis- 
sissippi's cattle  Increased  m«»re  than  11  per- 
cent, while  the  Nation  showid  only  a  S-per- 
cant  rise— and  California  and  Arlaona  ac- 
tually declined  1  percent. 

An  evra  more  emptaatle  demonstration  of 
eliange  mppMn  in  a  oHnparison  between  tbe 
number  of  cattle  in  the  tegendary  eattle- 
ralabig  West,  and  In  the  South  Atlantic 
atates:  18.345,000  In  t&a  Wist,  and  ao.oas.- 


000  In  the  South  Atlantic.  And  white  tbe 
South  showed  an  over-all  Increase  of  about 
7  percent,  the  West  showed  a  decline  of  3 
percent. 

The  same  trend  ts  apparent  In  dairying. 
The  number  of  dairy  cattle  In  the  North 
Central  States,  including  WLsconsin.  de- 
creased 1  percent  in  1950  over  IMS,  while 
the  nimiber  increased  4  percent  tn  the  Si^uth 
Atlantic  and  the  South  Central  States  In  the 
same  year. 

Nor  are  these  revolutionary  switches  re- 
stricted to  cotton  and  cattle.  Thanks  to 
new  hybrids  and  anhydrous  ammonia  ap- 
plications, the  South  is  now  producing,  on 
once  exhatasted  lands,  com  yields  as  great 
as  or  greater  than  those  on  the  much  higher- 
priced  lands  of  the  Com  Belt.  A  North 
Carolina  experiment  has  shown  that  it  cost 
only  71  cents  a  bushel  to  produce  81  bush- 
els of  corn  per  acre  in  contrast  to  tl  24  a 
bushel  on  land  producing  only  28  btjsheis. 
This  development  and  cultivation  of 
plants  resistant  to  or  adaptable  to  climatic 
peculiarities  has  other  startling  aspects.  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Salter.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  En- 
gineering at  the  Agrlculttiral  Research  Cen- 
ter, Beltsvllle.  Md..  predicts  that  the  cost 
of  growing  wheat  In  huge  yields  per  acre 
on  irrigated  eastern  coastal  land  will  some 
day  be  considerably  less  than  for  smaller 
jrlelds  on  the  southwestsirn  plains. 

This   can    be   accomplished,   he   bellcvas, 
through   relatively   inexpensive  supplemen- 
tal Irrigation  in  the  humid  Eastern  States. 
"There    are    thousands    uf    farms    in    the 
humid  States  where  water  Is  available  and 
where  the  necessary  investment  in  supple- 
mental Irrigation — light,  inexpensive  mobile 
systems — might  pay  off.   There  are  more  than 
100  medium  and  large  rivers  tn  the  eas< 
United  States  that  flow  year  round.    Adjacen' 
to  them  are  more  than  50.000.000  acres  of 
well    drained    land.      Modem    enfineerlng^ 
would  permit  tapping  these  streams  for  sup- 
plemental irrigation  without  damming  them.' 
The  opportunities  to  supiilement  rainfall 
cm  the  rich  valley  lands  of  the  eastern  Uhlted 
States  are  enormous.     During  the  last  fe 
years,  supplemental  trrlgatton  has  been 
by  farmers  in  the  humid  region  with  profit 
able  results  on  orchards  and  on  small  fi 
and  vegetables  and  with  encouraging  results! 
on  pastures  and  certain  field  crops. 

So  much  for  the  bright  aide  of  a  transition 
that  Is  Iwth  inevitable  and.  for  the  land  and 
most  men.  promising.  There  remaizis  the 
mounting  problem  of  human  displacement. 
It  Is  considerably  easier  to  effect  an  agrictil- 
tural revolution  tban  to  make  room  for  those 
who  are  uprooted  by  that  revolution. 

There  are  in  tbe  Southern  States,  more 
than  6.000.000  ueople — most  of  them  Negro— 
wbo  are  being  dlsadvantageously  affected  by 
proper  land  tise. 

The  more  skillful  and  better  educated  are 
finding  a  place  on  the  tractor's  seat  and  In 
the  plantation  mechanic's  outbvilldlng.  and 
are  earning  more  tban  theii  fathers  dared 
dream  ol.  But  they  will  be  at  best  no  more 
than  one  in  fotir  when  the  transition  is  com. 
plete. 

It  is  estimated  that  Mississippi  hM  lost 
since  1940  more  than  360.000  of  the  1X)00.000 
Negroes  who  made  up  api»t«lmately  one  half 
of  Its  populaton  ten  years  ago.  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina  will  show  a  smaller  but  as 
significant  a  decline.  The  big-  cities  of  the 
Bast,  and  now  more  especially  those  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Far  West  can  tell  you 
where  many  of  them  have  gone,  but  they 
cannot  give  the  answer  as  to  how  the  new- 
comers and  their  gathering  Iwothers  will  b* 
absorbed.  The  switch  to  cattle  and  to  nea 
crops,  and  the  meehanlaatton  of  the  sootlMm 
farm,  helps  the  majority:  In  terms  of  w^ 
tumal  defense  and  t«i«  reataratkm  of  W» 
land,  the  change  Is  welcome:  but  for  tha 
mmcilty  which  weighs  upon  Amerlo's 
science,  no  profit  accrues. 
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■XTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aYDE  DOTLE 

or  cMJrottttA 

III  THE  macsM  or  axpRSSBrrATWES 
TuetdAW.  Julif  31. 19Si 

ICr.  DOTLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  b|r  unani- 
mouB  ooDtent  heretofore  granted.  I  am 
prtvUtivd  U>  present  hereirlth  an  article 
br  the  Aoodated  Press,  dated  August  2. 
ItSl,  printed  in  the  Christian  Science 
MoiUtor. 

Quottng  distin«\2ished  scientists  as  it 
does,  this  article  I  hope  will  have  a  direct 
r^atlxuhlp  to  an  awareness  of  being 
more  humble. 

In  •*fc^ng  that  this  article  be  carefully 
nad.  I  wish  to  respectfully  state  that  I 
feri  that  America  must  not  only  get  on 
her  knees,  but  America  must  stay  on  her 


be  meaaurcd.  8*t  down  In  formula,  *nd  re- 
pe«t«(l  InvwUbly,  he  IxUeved  u.  Without 
tills  eTtci«nce.  he  rejected  It. 

Some  r««««rchers  bIUI  hold  to  that  pnisl- 
tion.  tl»  article  said.  One  told  the  writer 
that  a  god  of  low  would  not  have  i.>ermut«d 
the  exlatenoe  of  the  materials  from  which 
the  A-bomb  ts  made. 

Another  said,  however,  "a*  I  w3rk  at  'he 
atomic  pile.  I  feel  that  Ocxl  ts  there,  I  have 
faith  that  in  the  loug  run  atc-nuc  ene.gy 
win  be  beneficial." 

Still  another  replied  Where  did  mass  and 
energy  come  from'  We  fciiow  we  can  i  make 
It.  We  have  found  h^ws  to  prove  we  can  t 
make  .t.  There  must  be  %  higher  power  wt.o 
can  make  it  " 

The  magazine  quoted  Dr  R.ibert  A  M;l- 
Ukan.  California  physicist,  as  saving  .iu.st 
how  we  fit  Into  the  plans  of  the  Great  .^rrhi- 
tect  and  how  much  He  has  a,Hsi»;ned  us  to 
do.  we  do  not  know— but  fit  lu  we  certainly 
do  somehow  otherwise  we  would  not  have  a 
sense  of  our  own  resfxinsibility." 


Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  of  any 
thovht  more  important  to  mankind 
ttaan  his  relatlondiip  to  God? 

The  text  of  the  article  herewith  fol- 
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Edncation  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TORK 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.MIVJS 

Tuesday,  June  5,   1951 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  ur.der 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  ihe 
follovin«  article  which  appeared  in  the 
May  1951  issue  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly : 

DeSTTNT    in    the    Ct-ASSROOM 

(By  Katharine  Asher  Engel,  president,  Na- 
tional C  uncil  of  Jewish  Women) 
(Tk  ^  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  ts 
now  m  Its  fUty-elghth  year  of  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  human  betterment  A:  the  close 
of  the  last  war.  It  undertook  the  most  am- 
bitious overseas  program  in  Its  histi.ry. 
Cooncil  provides  a:d  to  Israel  educattin  and 
awards  scholarships  which  enable  Jewish 
leaders  in  the  ft  Ids  of  social  work  to  take 
advanced  courses  in  American  universmes 
In  the  following  article.  Mrs.  Engel  describes 
the  cultural  quandary  of  present-day  Isrnel 
a_d  the  role  the  organization  plays  m  help- 
ing to  resolve  It  ) 

In  a  people's  struggle  to  survive.  Its  .S4  Idlers 
fight  the  battle  of  the  moment,  but  its  teach- 
ers light  the  battle  of  eternity  Today  In  the 
new  nation  of  Israel,  the  power  of  the  class- 
room to  sliape  a  people's  destiny  is  being 
put  to  one  of  the  severest  tests  in  history. 
A  flood  of  eastern  peoples  Is  now  Inundat- 
ing the  occidental  country  of  Israel  Wh;  le 
segments  of  the  Near  Ea.st — people  whose 
habits  and  ideas  have  been  virtually  un- 
changed alnce  ancient  times — are  transplar-.t- 
Ing  themselves  from  their  ancestral  ghettos 
to  the  land  promised  ol  old  They  are  com- 
ing aa  peaceful  settlers,  and  In  high  hopes. 
and  they  are  being  welcomed  as  equals 

Tbese  newcomers  are  all  Jews,  but  mostly 
middle  eastern  Jews,  quite  different  from 
the  longer-established  European -sjrown  res- 
idents of  Israel,  the  sophisticates  nf  ni  cl- 
ern  humanism.  The  Ingatherini^  has  set 
In  motion  a  huge  ethnic  whirliX'Ol  in  the 
little  country  While  It  might  have  daunted 
a  leas  adaptable  or  less  dedicated  pc'ipie, 
the  Israelis  have  no  Intention  of  stem.'nmg 
th3  tide. 

They  hope  that  western  civilization  will 
emerfe  predominant;  they  hope  that  the 
ancient  habits  of  the  newcomers  will  con- 
tribute  to  the  cultural  blend  of  the  nation 
Without  s««rwhelxnlug  it;  that  an  amalgam 


of  east  and  west  will  emerge  emb  xlylng  the 
best  that  each  has  to  offer.  But  because  of 
the  sheer  mass  of  the  Influx  fron,  the  east. 
thLs    means    they    will    have    to    lend    every 

efl  .rt.  short  of  halting  the  Imml  ;ratlon  It- 
self, to  prevent  the  country  from  succumb- 
ing to  the  backwardness,  the  tradl  .lonal  pre- 
occupation with  the  past,  of  the»  Incoming 
e.i.-terners  And  they  are  enacting  one  of  the 
nvist  valiant  episodes  in  the  hist  jry  of  na- 
tions 

Ir.  view  of  the  events  of  the  last  2  de- 
cades, what  they  are  attemptln;  is  quite 
Ixjiral  Not  long  ago,  aa  a  hun  ed  people. 
driven  Into  the  streets  of  Europ  ?,  slipping 
thrfius;h  the  woven  mesh  of  de:  th  camps, 
thev  pursued  the  dream  of  a  place  where  th"y 
w.uld  be  welcome.  They  won  su  :h  a  place. 
And  then  they  had  to  win  a  new  struggle  to 
hold  it— a  war  against  seven  nelgl  boring  na- 
tijns  which  had  overwhelming  su  >eriorlty  In 
numbers   and  equipment. 

THISD   PHASE  or   STTJUCCL  : 

The  a.'ysimilntlon  of  unllmltef  Immigra- 
tion is  the  third  phase  of  the  str  iggle.  And 
they  are  fortified  spiritually  tc  tackle  it. 
The  idea  nf  a  homeland  has  takf  n  powerful 
hold  on  their  minds.  What  th(  y  had  lost 
and  sought  and  regained,  havln?  once  be- 
come a  vision,  has  remained  a  vlsl  )n.  It  is  as 
thoueh  they  have  been  permanen  ly  wonder- 
struck    ar    having    a    country. 

Israel  is  a  little  larger  In  slzi  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Her  present  popula- 
tion Ls  about  a  million  and  a  quar-er — almost 
double  her  630,000  population  in  948,  at  the 
close  of  what  the  Israelis  call  the  war  of  in- 
dependence Her  Industry  and  re;ources  are 
.still  largely  undeveloped.  Living  standards 
have  been  lowered  considerably  by  the  neces- 
sity to  stretch  available  Income  o\er  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  people.  Yet  she  expects  an- 
c  ther  500  000  newcomers,  or  a  40  jjercent  In- 
crease over  the  present  population,  during 
the  next  3  years. 

The  country  has  already  absorbed  a  ma- 
jority of  Europe's  displaced  Jews  and  almost 
a  1  the  Jews  of  Yemen.  The  Immlgrant-s 
who  are  pouring  In  now  come  from  Morocco, 
.Mgeria.  Egypt,  Iraq,  Iran  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kurdistan,  '  Afghanistan,  Tunis.  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  They  are  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  persecuted,  streaming  over 
the  floodgates  to  what  they  hope  will  be  a 
better    life. 

If  you  can  picture  the  typical  man  of  the 
Arab  world  riding  on  a  donkey  while  his  wife 
fillows  from  behind,  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
cultural  problems  the  middle-eastern  Im- 
migrants are  bringing  with  them  to  Israel. 
The  men  are  accustomed  to  being  supported 
in  no  small  part  by  their  women  and  chil- 
dren: the  women  are  accustomed  to  serving, 
inconspicuously.  Ordinary  fanltary  facili- 
ties are  unknown.  Eating  utensils,  chairs, 
and   beds  are  curiosities. 

Typical  Is  the  Instance  of  a  group  of  Mo- 
roccan arrivals  who  entered  a  bus  In  an 
Israeli  city  one  day  and  sat  down  on  the 
floor  One  of  the  other  passengers  pointed 
out  to  them  that  there  were  benches  for 
their  u,se  They  sat  on  the  benches  until 
the  westerner  alighted;  then  they  returned 
to  the  flfxir.  The  habits  of  centuries  aren't 
broken  by  a  word. 

There  is  no  condescension  in  the  Israeli 
attitude  toward  immigrants.  The  latter  are 
different,  "  and  some  of  the  differences  will 
h;ive  to  be  overcome.  Since  the  birthrate  of 
the  inimigrants  is  among  the  highest  In  the 
w  irld  the  Israelis  know  that  their  western 
cul'ure  is  In  danger  of  being  engulfed. 

With  the  same  sobriety  with  which  they 
undertook  the  enormous  burden  of  accept- 
ing almost  the  entire  Jewish  population  of 
the  Middle  East,  they  realize  that  the 
changes  that  can  be  wrought  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  adults  are  limited.  To  the  next 
generation,  however,  they  hope  to  impart 
the  full  benefit  of  western  culture.  Natu- 
rally, this  hope  rests  mainly  with  the  schoola. 
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The  old  dictum  of  H.  O.  Wells  that  history 
is  a  race  between  education  and  cataatro- 
pbe  Is  applicable  to  Israel  today. 

EDTTCATIOMAL  CHA08 

The  schools  of  Israel,  however,  present  a 
picture  of  confusion.  While  they  are  doing 
the  Job  with  gusto,  they  are  seriously  hin- 
dered by  their  own  division  Into  separate 
systems,  or,  more  accurately  speaking, 
trends.  Interested  groups  which  developed 
control  over  the  schools  under  the  indiffer- 
ent permissiveness  of  the  mandate  govern- 
ment still  retain  It.  As  a  result,  there  are 
four  separate  types  of  elementary  schools,  all 
supported  by  the  government  but  run  In 
accordance  with  the  variant  consciences  of 
the  orthodox  (Mlzrachl)  party;  the  extreme- 
ly orthodox  (Agudat  Israel)  party;  the  all- 
Israel  labor  confederation  (Hlstadrut>,  and 
the  secularist,  business-oriented  General 
Zionist  Party. 

These  groups  also  sponsor  the  high 
schools,  which  support  themselves  by  charg- 
ing nominal  tuition  fees;  and  they  are  jeal- 
ous of  their  prerogatives.  Although  this 
situation  is  the  major  thorn  In  the  side  of 
educational  progress  here.  It  Is  not  the  only 
one.  There  is  also  an  acute  shortage  of 
teachers  In  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  aspects  of  the 
Israel  education  scene  is  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem, 
where  nonpartisan  teachers  are  being  trained 
In  increasing  numbers.  The  orientation  of 
the  school  corresponds  roughly  to  that  of  the 
General  Zionist,  or  "general"  trend  in  the 
lower  schools;  that  is.  It  Is  not  interested  in 
inculcating  any  special  Ideal  beyond  the 
over-all  one  of  patriotism. 

Since  it  is  the  only  institution  In  Israel 
which  is  training  teachers  and  administra- 
tors for  secondary  schools.  Its  graduates 
some  day  will  be  the  backbone  of  a  normal 
and  uniform  educational  system  in  the  coun- 
try. Even  now  the  school  is  setting  high 
standards  for  teachers,  and  is  arming  its 
students  with  advanced  tnd  specialized  tech- 
niques for  dealing  with  the  multiple  chaoe 
that  they  will  have  to  help  overcome. 

A  majority  of  the  students  at  the  univer- 
sity— about  2,000  at  present — plan  to  teach; 
and  they  take  courses  at  the  School  of  Edu- 
cr.tlon.  It  Is,  by  and  large,  a  foremost 
weapon  In  Israel's  struggle  to  reestablish 
cultural  order  and  remain  a  modem,  demo- 
cratic society. 

Israel's  survival  aa  an  Independent  and 
reasonably  advanced  nation  concerns  not 
only  the  Israelis.  Her  performance  In  the 
war  against  the  Arab  countries  has  won  her 
high  Importance  in  the  global  calculations 
of  the  western  allies.  Now  considered  a 
western  outpost  and  a  stabilizing  influence 
in  the  Middle  East,  she  recently  was  granted 
economic  aid  under  the  point  4  program  of 
the  United  States. 

COtTKCIL  AHM  THX  SCHOOL 

A  number  of  private  American  organiza- 
t*ons.  too.  are  engaged  in  helping  Israel.  The 
National  Cotuicil  of  Jewish  Women  is  anoong 
them.  With  long  and  continuing  experience 
on  the  educational  and  social  welfare  fronts 
of  the  United  States,  couiK;il  recognized 
several  years  ago  the  crucial  role  in  which 
tlie  times  were  to  cast  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion, and  undertook  to  give  it  financial  sup- 
port. With  the  exception  of  the  rent-free 
quarters  supplied  b)  the  university  and  of 
a  few  small  grants  from  elsewhere,  it  is 
now  sponsored  solely  by  council.  Its  faculty 
and  student  body  have  doubled  since  council 
aid  begiji  in  1947. 

With  the  guidance  of  a  board  of  foremost 
American  educators,  the  school  is  pioneering 
new  methods  and  Ideas  with  which  to  meet 
its  heavy  responsibUitles.  It  Is  operating  an 
experimental  nursery  sehool  and  kinder- 
garten, and  a  high  school  where  students 
do  their  practice  teaching.  It  plana  to  insti- 
tute an  adult  educational  program. 


We  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  derive  something  more  from  our 
support  of  this  eiuleavor  than  the  personal 
s;.tlsfactlon  of  taking  part  In  something 
worth  while.  We  know  that,  as  Americans, 
we  are  acting  directly  In  oiu  aelf-interest. 
For  certainly  It  Is  the  Interest  ot  America,  in 
these  times,  to  swing  the  cultiiral  balance  of 
I  rael  from  the  authorttarianiiim  ui  tfce  an- 
cient east  to  the  better  way  of  life  of  the 
free  world. 


'How  I  Becane  a  Dope  Ad£ct  Before 
I  Was  IS''— Lucy  Hooked  oa  HcroiB  by 
Fricadl's  Covdif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  mw  ToxK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  26,  1951 

Bdr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  luider 
permission  previously  granted  me,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rxcosi)  the  second  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  teen-age  drug  addiction  pub- 
lished recently  by  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press: 

"How  I  Bkcamz  a  Done  Addict  BsToax  I  Was 
18" — LucT  HooKin  oif  HzaoiN  bt  Bot 
Prizito's  Coaxino 

(By  Oeraldlne  Scott) 

liucy  had  met  Ralph  at  a  Jazz  concert  and 
soon  began  to  visit  his  shabby,  one-room 
apartment  In  a  cheap  rent  district  of  the 
city.  Her  feeling  toward  him  was  one  of 
helpless  physical  attraction,  intensified,  no 
doubt,  by  the  fact  that  she  bad  become  a 
marijuana  smoker. 

"I  was  still  trirlng  to  avoid  my  parents' 
constant  qtiestions,"  Lucy  said,  continuing 
her  story  In  the  stinny  living  room  of  her 
parents'  home  In  a  weU-to-do  suburb.  "Then 
Ralph  offered  me  a  solution  to  the  whole 
problem.    He  suggested  I  move  in  with  him. 

"By  that  time  I  was  hooked  on  'H" — as 
hrroln  ts  known  In  the  trad^.  I  didn't  grad- 
uate to  It  Just  like  that.  It  was  Ralph's 
constant  coaxing  that  won  me  over.  Every- 
body who  Is  a  haroln  tiser  always  wants  to 
get  everybody  else  hooked  on  the  stuff.  They 
hate  a  knocker  against  narcotics. 

"At  least  that's  how  it  was  at  first.  Soon 
I  found  out  my  problems  trere  mtiltlplied  by 
the  hundreds." 

At  Ralph's  Insistence,  Ii'cy  stole  out  of 
her  house  one  night  wltb  two  suitcases  full 
of  clothes.  She  moved  In  with  Ralph.  That 
night  they  "celebrated"  by  giving  her  a  shot 
of  heroin. 

"I  used  to  watch  Ralph  get  a  fix  (that's 
what  the  users  call  taking  a  shot)  and  I 
would  see  htm  turn  from  someone  sullen  and 
Indifferent  into  a  gay  person  I  loved.  I  knew 
that  smoking  pot  made  me  feel  as  If  I  were 
riding  on  top  of  the  world.  Of  course,  be- 
tween reefers  I  was  moody  and  nervotis.  But 
Ralph  vrould  manage  to  keep  me  supplied. 
Just  as  Hank  had." 

I  asked  Lucy  If  she  had  taken  any  money 
with  her  when  she  left  home  and  she  red- 
dened in  painful  embarrassment. 

"I  knew  my  mother  had  her  own  little  fund 
in  a  teapot  lit  the  kitchen,"  she  said  finally. 
"Ttiere  was  MOOO  in  it.    I  took  that." 

NarcotlCB  a^nts  say  that,  according  to  in- 
terviews with  youthful  dope  addicts  they 
nab.  some  other  form  of  delinquency  always 
comes  befcre  the  dope.  Lucy  Is  a  compara- 
tive exception.  In  ber  case  things  were  re- 
versed. However,  police  will  admit  that  there 
are    imdoubtedly    many    teen-age    users    of 


dope  wboee  cases  never  oome  up  In  the  cotjrta 
because  their  parents  find  out  In  time  and 
manage  to  hush  things  up. 

Lucy  went  back  to  the  night  in  Ralph's 
apartment  that  she  took  her  first  fix  of  H. 

■Ralph  started  me  on  apeedballs,  which 
are  half  cocaine  and  half  heroin.  1  took  to 
it  like  a  kid  to  candy.  I  liked  It  immediately. 
All  of  a  sudden  everything  in  life  seemed  to 
be  ciartfled.  No  more  worries,  no  mtwe 
problems." 

Lucy's  $200  soon  disappeared,  most  of  It 
spent  for  heroin.  Soon  she  found  out  where 
Ralph  got  his  money.  The  pawn  ticket  for 
the  gun  that  he  had  dropped  at  her  parenu' 
home  had  bevn  swapped  back.  He  would 
disappear  some  nights  with  the  weapon. 
Then  be  would  come  back  with  varylnij 
amounts  of  money.  Ralph  was  a  thief  and 
a  robber. 

At  that  point.  Lucy  recalls,  her  upbring- 
ing got  the  best  of  her  for  a  while.  She  told 
Ralph  both  of  them  ought  to  get  Jobs. 

'I  had  bleached  my  hair  a  di£zy  sort  of 
blonde  color,  thinking  it  would  help  hide  me 
from  my  parents  and  the  private  detectives 
they  hired.  My  skin  became  a  sickly  yellow- 
ish gray  almost  as  if  I  luul  Jaundice.  I  had 
gone  ttam  120  pounds  to  about  105.  I  looked 
frowsy  and  terrible  and  nobody  would 
hire  me." 

Then  one  night  Ralph  didn't  come  home. 
Lucy  waited  in  terror  until  he  finally  re- 
turned the  following  afternoon.  He  had 
been  picked  up  for  questioning  by  a  police- 
man and  released. 

"Ralph  asked  me  to  marry  him.  He  said 
we  ought  to  take  precautions  in  caae  he  was 
arrested  again.  First  of  all.  it  would  look 
better  If  ve  were  married  Instead  of  living 
together.  Secondly,  he  gave  me  Instruc- 
tions on  getting  stuff  to  him  In  caae  be  was 
kept;  In  JaU." 

The  marriage.  Lucy  said,  was  meaningless. 

"All  yon  want  to  do  is  get  fixed  up  and  then 
sit  arotmd  with  other  hypos  and  maybe 
listen  to  Jasz.  You  don't  talk  too  much. 
Loud  noises  bother  you.  Ton  don't  ears 
where  you  live  or  how  you  look  as  long  as 
youVe  got  H.  Most  hypos  are  Just  plain 
dirty. 

■3y  the  time  you  find  out  there  ts  no 
glamor  or  fun  In  being  hooked  on  narcotics. 
It's  too  late." 

Ralph's  predictions  came  true.  A  few 
weeks  later  he  was  arrested  by  a  narcotics 
squad  agent.  A  policeman  came  to  the 
apartment  to  question  Lucy.  When  he  left, 
she  packed  her  clothes  and  left,  too.  She 
found  a  furnished  room  in  a  different  part 
of  the  city. 

*a  remembered  all  the  ways  Ralph  had 
told  me  to  get  H  to  him  In  )aiL  I  knew  he 
had  taken  a  small  supply  hidden  on  his  per- 
son. He  told  me  if  he  was  kept  In  Jail  to 
write  him  a  letter  "on  paper  soaked  in  a 
strong  heroin  solution.  I  was  to  dry  the 
paper,  soak  It  again,  dry  It.  and  so  on.  I'hla 
way  a  lot  of  heroin  is  absorbed.  When  a 
user  in  Jail  gets  a  letter  he  thinks  has  been 
soaked,  be  takes  a  spoonful  of  water  and 
heats  it  with  a  match.  The  warm  water 
soalts  up  the  dried  heroin  on  the  paper.  It 
doesn't  make  a  strong  solution,  but  It's  bet- 
ter than  nothing." 

But  Lucy  didn't  write  to  Ralph  or  try  to 
see  him.  First  of  all,  she  was  afraid  for  her- 
self. Second  of  all.  she  was  out  of  money. 
And  she  craved  H. 

"Oh.  how  I  craved  it.   I  was  lost,  but  good." 

So  strong  was  her  desire  that  Lucy  had  to 
make  a  decision  about  earning  money.  She 
could  think  of  only  two  easy  ways.  One  was 
to  start  picking  up  men  for  money.  Her 
sutrurban  uplirlnglng  cast  that  aside. 

"By  that  time  I  had  a  3-cap  (capsule)  a 
day  habit.  That  Un't  gigantic— some  bypoa 
take  10  caps  a  day.  But  it  was  big  enough 
to  make  me  decide  to  try  to  earn  money  by 
[.eddllng  the  stuff  to  others" 
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Lae7  bad  coa*  with  Ralph  wreral  ttmes 
to  buy  bcrotn.  Sbt  kneir  •  tvm  people  in 
th*  IraalDMB.  She  (jledtfed  to  offer  herself 
as  a  aeUer  at  dope. 

*-1t  can  be  a  proatabte  tmslDCM.  all  rtght. 
Why  doaa  It  coat  ao  much?  Because  of  en- 
roroMBcnt.  "nw  police,  the  narcotlca  a«:eaU 
kwp  the  price  up  by  catching  up  with  »o 
many  soorcca  <rf  the  stuff.  If  they  dldn  t. 
many  more  people  would  be  taking  dope. 
bcUeve  me." 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 


»  TBS  Booat  or  REPR«SENTA  1 1  v  tH 
Mondav.  August  S.  19S1 

Ifr.  HATS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todaj  an  Ajnerican  plane  is  droppirg 
flowen  iQxm  the  dty  of  Hiroshima  to 
mark  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  drop- 
ping ot  the  atomic  bcmib.  This  should 
be  a  qploadid  symbol  of  the  friendship 
injupli  d  ^111  h-i  bear  lor 
a(  Japaaaadof  the 
of  balfc  iMilwni  ter  Jmtttm 
«f  the  herces  of  mmelilMa  was  Dr. 
Wtfodd  Tanimoto.  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
4Ut  Church.  In  February  of  this  year 
Dr.  Tknlmoto  ylsited  our  country  and  I 
bad  the  fvlrUege  of  talking  with  him. 
R  was  evident  that  he  entertained  no 
Utteraess  toward  the  United  SUtes  and 
that.  If  his  people  had  felt  any  resent- 
ment over  <mr  action,  such  sentiment  had 
vanished  as  a  mult  of  occupation  poli- 
etoa  whl^  he  described  as  compassion- 
ate wad  constructively  helpfuL 

Dr.  Tknimoto's  interpretation  of  the 
sifnlfleanoe  of  Hiroshima  is  presented 
in  a  notal  article  bf  Gienn  Everett  in 
of  the  MfiMfUfr,  an  out- 
ehnreii  pnbUcation.  As  a 
miniater.  Or.  Tanimolo  is  do- 
ing much  to  strengthen  the  ties  between 
our  nations  and  to  give  voice  to  the  hopes 
of  fw'1****™'  of  people  in  both  hemispheres 
for  a  lost  and  lasting  peace.  In  the 
fUth  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Tanimoto  and 
In  the  application  of  Christian  principles 
to  the  protdems  of  our  world  can  be  found 
the  best  assurances  of  peace  based  upon 
Justice  and  freedom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
tawhide  Dr.  Tanimoto's  account,  as  fol- 


Od  the  morning  at  August  6.  IMS.  we  in 
underwent  one  ot  the  moat  ter- 
ia  tiM  history  of  manfclnd 
city  was  straek  •lUiuut  warning 
by  aa  atnwilr  bomb. 

X  was  helping  a  friend  more  some  at  his 
hnwfcnlil  ppeewstoni  Into  tlis  suburbs,  he 
taavtag  haip«d  me  the  week  tmtan  move 
nae  fnrelshtngs  at  my  church,  since  we 
WH«  toM  by  aothorttles  to  anUelpete  an 
•ttaA  <m  HIrashlma.  though  we  suppueed 
It  wottM  be  Ire  bomba  from  B-30's,  such 
M  Tokyo  sad  otbar  etttes  had  suffered,  not 
by  a  n«w  eaeret  ves^ott.  X  happened  to  be 
a  felll  fl  aUlee  ttam  the  spot  where 
tfxplodad  sad  thus  wee  proCeetad 
iktm  its  Imrntng  flMli.  Bowvier,  we  eiw 
aaay  times  brlgfater  than  the  nxa. 
midair,  and  we  were  Instantly 
nirt  vrttb  twror.    XnstincttTeiy  i  dived  be> 


tween  two  roc'k.s  In  a  garden  and  in  nb'  ut 
10  seconds  a  great  blast  of  air  struck  me 
Five  miles  away  my  mot  her- In -law  reporT*«d 
they  heard  a  great  explosion,  but  in  Hirn- 
ahima  Itself  it  was  tcxj  deafening  to  be  heard 
by   the   human   ear 

I  ran  to  the  top  ci  the  hill  ai'.d  wS.ph  I 
reached  there  I  could  see  the  v.  h.  le  ;*v  »  h.s 
on  fire.  Then  I  realised  It  wn.s  a  t'tal  .hv.k  K. 
and  that  all  of  Hiroshima  had.  Ir.  ;iii  :!-..stant, 
been  bl.asted  and  set  afire  Within  10  min- 
utes up  the  hin  toward  me  c.ime  a  rn  ^t 
dreadful  procession,  thousands  i.f  people 
seeking  to  esrape  from  the  center  if  the  city 
Shocking  to  say.  many  were  complet.*lv 
naked,  their  clothes  entirely  burned  it! 
Great  strips  of  burned  flesh  hung  I'rnm  arms 
and  chests  Thruizh  many  were  :n  <re.it 
pain,  all  were  sufTering  from  such  .t  .«tare 
of  shock  that  tliere  were  no  outcries  The 
silent  procession  was  unearthlv  I  thought 
I  was  seeing  -d  prfy:esslon  of  ghn-sts 

My  mind  shrank  with  horror  at  wha'  I  saw, 
but  I  ran  toward  the  city,  toward  rr.v  honie 
and  church,  and  the  nel«hborh  .  d  a-^•>^•.ii- 
tion  for  which  I  had  responslbili-v  .i.s  ic  aif r 
All  the  way  I  met  m')re  thousancJ.s  i:  'liese 
pitiful  victims.  Then  for  a  lone  time  I  wji.s 
blocked  from  reaching  the  central  island 
of  the  city  by  the  Intense  heat  of  the  fires 

There  followed  many  dreadful  h^urs  I 
do  not  like  to  recall.  My  wife  and  child  for- 
tunately made  good  their  escape  from  the 
debris  of  our  home,  though  many  thousands 
were  burned  to  death  whan  trapped  in  the 
wreckage  of  buildings. 

When  at  last  I  reached  my  church,  it 
was  In  ruins  and  all  else  around  it.  Of  my 
neighborhood  association  of  150  persons  only 
30  survived,  and  of  those  many  others  were 
doomed  to  keen  disappointment  to  learn 
many  months  later  that  they  too  must  die — 
victims  of  radiation  sickness.  The  iffirlal 
figures  say  100.000  died  in  Hiroshima  of  the 
attack,  but  actually  I  am  certain  it  was 
170  000.  with  80.000  more  dying  later  indi- 
rectly of  injuries  or   hardship. 

For  many  days  we  did  not  learn  what  it 
was  that  struck  Hiroshima,  only  that  it  was 
a  new  weapon  Only  later  did  we  learn  that 
It  was  an  atomic  bomb  and  that  we  had 
been  the  first  human  beings  upon  whom  this 
dreadful  weapon  has  been  used. 

How  did  the  people  of  Hirosiilma  feel 
about  the  bomb,  those  fortunate  ones  who 
survived,  though  often  with  the  los-s  of  all 
members  of  their  family  and  possessions^ 
They  said  simply.  "Shi-kata-ganai  (it  rannjt 
be  helped) ." 

Thla  was  their  reaction  because  this  had 
been  war.  The  Japanese  people  themselves 
had  nothing  tc  say  about  entering  the  war. 
They  were  led  by  dictatorial  leadt-rs  and 
had  been  trained  to  do  what  the  En.peror 
and  government  directed.  But  they  real- 
ized that  Japan's  leaders  had  .started  the 
war  at  Pearl  Harbor  Pearl  Harbor  led  to 
Hiroshima.     So   it   could   not   be   helped. 

The  Japanese  mind  has  an  oriental  fatal- 
L«n  that  is  strange  to  the  West  We  have 
been  accustomed  since  the  earliest  remem- 
brances of  history  to  earthquakes,  typhoon.'?. 
famines,  and  other  natural  disasters  which 
taJie  many  lives.  So  the  atomic  bomb  was 
accepted  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  natural  dis- 
aster, though  it  was  a  much  greater  disaster 
than  the  people  of  Hiroshima  had  ever  seen 
before. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Japanese  people 
learned  from  their  ESnperor  that  it  was 
necessary  to  surrender,  and  as  quickly  as 
the  war  had  begun  4  years  before  it  now 
ended.  Then  came  the  American  troops. 
The  people  of  Hiroshima,  having  seen  the 
atomic  bomb,  expected  dreadful  treatment 
at  the  bands  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
Christian  character  of  the  American  people 
now  In  peacetime  asserted  itself. 

The  first  troops  of  the  occupation,  instead 
ot   levying   hard    new   sacrifices    upon    the 


people  of  Hiroshima,  expressed  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  for  the  pitiful  state  in  which 
they  found  them.  Instead  of  asking  the 
[leople  for  tribute,  in  the  manner  of  oriental 
conquerors,  they  gave  us  gifts  of  food.  The 
{X'ople  were  amazed. 

Near  to  Hiroshima  was  a  camp  where  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  had  been  confined. 
1  hese  prl.soners  were  liberated  as  soon  &s 
word  of  the  surrender  had  come.  We  knew 
that  tliey  had  been  most  harshly  treated  be- 
cause our  military  dealt  so  with  their  own 
Japanese  civilian  pxrlsoners.  and  would  have 
dealt  thus  with  me  had  I  been  put  in  prison 
fir  pro- American  feeling  as  was  many  times 
threatened  during  the  war. 

Yet  when  these  prisoners  marched  through 
the  suburbs  they  had  with  them  packages 
rtf  food  and  chocolate  which  had  been 
droppx-d  to  them  from  airplanes  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  And  seeing  the  chil- 
dren, who.  having  lost  their  parents  in  the 
atomic  attacks,  were  without  food  and  care, 
these  soldiers,  though  hungry  themselves. 
tlH\e  the  famished  children  their  chocolate. 
At  first,  the  children  were  afraid  to  touch 
the  gifts  Then  a  Japanese  soldier  who  was 
With  the  Americans,  as  guide,  said  to  the 
children  and  the  adults  standing  by.  "Take 
the  candy;   It  is  not  poison." 

The  children  swooped  In  on  the  gifts  and 
ate  ravenously  and  followed  the  American 
prisoners  along  the  road  In  a  latighlng  and 
aifectlonata  mood.  Many  were  the  adults 
who  wept  openly  to  see  sueh  a  sight.  Thua 
was  Christian  love  able  to  prove  Itself  a 
more  powerful  weapon  than  the  atomic  bomb 
in  winning  Japan. 

The  atomic  bomb  had  not  destroyed  the 
will  of  Hiroshima.  Those  who  were  left 
would  have  fought  on.  But  when  they  saw 
such  Christian  compassion  and  spirit  as  was 
di-splayed  by  American  soldiers  after  the 
.surrender  they  realized  America  was  a  good 
Nation  and  there  was  much  bitterness 
against  our  own  Japanese  leaders  who  had 
led  the  people  Into  war  against  such  a  Na- 
tion. 

A    SPiamjAL    REBIBTH 

There  now  came  In  Hiroshima  a  most 
wonderful  spiritual  rebirth.  Although  the 
people  had  suffered  grently  and  there  were 
m.°ny  now  feeling  grear,  loneliness  because 
of  loss  of  all  thetr  loved  ones,  there  seemed 
a  new  spirit  to  rise  from  the  ashes.  People 
turned  toward  God  In  their  moment  of 
supreme  disaster.  They  found  in  God  a  com- 
fort. 

There  were  Liz  preachers  of  the  Christian 
faith  left  In  Hiroshima.  Our  churches  were 
destroyed  and  all  other  buildings  were  now 
hospitals  lor  the  injured,  so  we  went  for 
our  services  to  the  great  plaza  where  had 
formerly  st  xxl  the  railroad  station,  and  there 
we  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Many 
came  and  listened,  often  200  or  more. 
They  stood  silently,  having  nowhere  to 
sit,  and  they  remained  thus,  never  going 
away  while  the  service  was  In  progress.  Each 
of  the  preachers  sprake  In  turn  a  message  of 
evangelism.  Six  preachers,  each  talking  half 
an  hour,  made  a  3-hour  service,  but  the 
people  never  left,  and  afterward  they  asked 
for  Bibles  that  they  might  study  the  new 
rellelon  which  preached  redemptive  love. 

Thla  was  a  moving  sight  to  see.  A  visiting 
Army  chaplain,  after  attending  a  service, 
took  me  to  his  tent,  and  there  showed  me  all 
his  possessions.  Bibles,  hymn  books,  vest- 
ments and  other  things,  and  said  that  I  must 
take  what  I  needed.  I  could  not  accept  such 
generosity,  but  he  pressed  upon  me  a  great 
armload  of  things.  Thiis  did  the  universal 
love  of  Christ  which  can  unite  mankind 
manifest  Itself.  We  are  serving  together  the 
same  Lord  and  Father,  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered.     And  all  are  brothers  again. 

I  lay  ill  for  2  months  with  the  effects  of 
raci.ation  sickness  which  I  had  contracted  by 
being  among  the  wounded  immediately  after 
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the  bombing.  There  came  to  me  a  young 
woman  from  my  congregation  who  was  filled 
with  sorrow.  She  said.  "Tills  bomb  was 
God's  Judgment  upon  us.  We  were  not  filled 
with  love  of  Ood  and  did  not  do  His  bidding. 
We  must  learn  to  live  better  and  then  no 
such  Judgment  will  be  visited  upon  us  again." 
This  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of  those  who 
survived  Hiroshima.  We  are  ashamed  that 
we  have  taken  up  aims  and  war  In  the  past 
and  desire  to  make  It  tinmistakable  now 
that  we  wish  only  peace.  We  are  ashamed, 
too,  that  we  did  not  do  more  to  help  the 
Injured  and  dying  In  Hiroshima,  but  thought 
only  of  ourselves  and  often  ran  away.  Japan 
has  had  a  new  spiritual  reawakening  and 
Hiroshima  has  In  particular  experienced  it  In 
this  catastrophe.  This  has  been  a  great 
period  for  Christian  evangelism  in  Japan. 

MATCKIAL    Am 

Great  though  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  Hiro- 
shima wa«,  we  faced  In  the  Christian 
churches  many  practical  problems  of  re- 
building. Since  all  our  parishioners  had  lost 
their  wordly  possessions  and  were  them- 
selves the  recipients  of  charity,  we  had  no 
money  with  which  to  rebuild,  but  were  de- 
pendent on  the  gifts  of  oiu*  friends  abroad 
for  quite  some  period.  The  financial  prob- 
lems which  are  common  to  all  churches  were 
to  us  most  difficult  and  have  limited  our 
work  to  much  less  than  it  should  have  been. 

On  Aupust  6,  1948,  on  the  anniversary  at 
the  bomb,  which  Is  to  all  people  of  Hiro- 
shima a  day  of  most  special  remembrance  for 
the  thousands  who  have  died,  we  organ- 
ized and  Inaugurated  the  Hiroshima  Peace 
Center  Foundation.  We  want  in  ihe  future 
to  make  Hiroshima  a  great  center  for  the  in- 
ternational movement  for  peace.  We  who 
have  suffered  so  much  from  war.  who  offer 
the  vivid  proctf  that  war,  U  It  continues,  will 
destroy  mankind's  civilization,  desire  to  make 
of  our  sacrifice  a  symbol.  We  wish  to  labor 
for  peace  as  hard  as  previously  man  has  la- 
bored for  war. 

The  Peace  Center  Foundation  has  two  pur- 
poses. The  first  Is  educational.  Japua  has 
been  raised  for  many  years  on  a  feudaUstic 
concept  of  nationalism.  The  school  children 
of  Japan  were  scarcely  taught  that  oth«' 
nations  existed.  All  attention  was  centered 
on  the  divine  Kmperor.  The  Emperor  has 
ikow  shed  his  dlvLolty  and  Japan  has  en- 
tered upon  the  international  scene  Ideo- 
logically as  well  as  politically.  Our  people 
need  much  education  about  the  United  Na- 
tions and  about  international  cooperation  in 
general  to  accept  this  Ideological  change. 
Already  we  have  held  in  Hlroehima,  last 
August  6,  a  conference  of  students  and  teach- 
ers who  pledged  their  support  to  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cultiu-al 
Organizations  (UMSBCO)  and  promise  to 
further  its  alms  in  Japan.  We  hope  to  hold 
other  such  conferences  in  Hiroahlma.  which 
to  all  Japan  and  to  most  of  the  wts'ld  has 
a  special  significance  aa  a  place  to  hold  peace 
oonferenoea. 

Also  the  literature  which  we  publish  will, 
for  the  world  in  general,  have  much  signifi- 
cance, and  win  an  especially  attentive  audi- 
ence, for  all  know  deeply  bow  we  feel  and 
how  great  is  our  testimony  against  war. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Peace  Center 
Foundation  is  to  render  social  service.  Hiro- 
shima has  many  unique  problems  because 
of  the  atomic  devastation.  The  moKt  touch- 
ing of  these  Is  our  orptiana.  Ovot  6,000  chil- 
dren lost  their  parents  un  that  aingle  day. 
They  are  now  enterlnig  school  and  need  guid- 
ance and  protection.  The  Peace  Center  la 
administering  the  work  of  the  moral  adop- 
tion program. 

Also  we  have  Juvenile  delinquents  who  be- 
cause of  disruption  of  family  life  have  been 
led  astray  and  live  on  the  streets.  We  have 
many  old  people  whose  families  are  gone  and 
who  lack  means  of  support.    For  all  theee 


and  for  the  many  others  who  hunger  and 
thirst,  we  feel  tt  our  divine  command  to 
bring  help.  WVth  sueh  funds  as  are  avail- 
able to  it,  the  peace  center  will  labor  to 
dress  theee  remaining  wounds  of  war. 

We  people  of  Hiroshima  are  convinced  that 
as  long  as  a  Christian  conscience  rules  Amer- 
ica's foreign  policy  and  as  long  as  this  Na- 
tion remains  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  a 
Christian  world  peace  wherein  all  nations 
and  races  may  be  brothers  in  the  oneness  of 
God's  love,  this  world  is  safe.  We  pray  that 
the  people  of  America  may  fulfiU  their  des- 
tiny to  be  Okxl's  agents  of  bringing  peace  to 
all  mankind. 

We  are  praying  for  the  leadership  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  hour  of  crisis.  We  are  praying 
becatiae  we  have  found  that  God's  love  is  a 
greater  weapon  In  the  destiny  of  man  than 
the  atom  bomb. 


Fraadalcat  Propafaada  Coaceraiaf  iIm 
Covenant  of  Hainan  Riflits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NO*TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  6.  1951 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  f^Ose 
propaganda  concemliig  the  proposed 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights  which  in  due 
time  will  be  presented  to  this  country 
for  ratification  is  being  unwittingly  cir- 
culated by  teachers  in  our  public  schools, 
superintendents,  church  organizations, 
civic  organizations,  or  any  organization 
that  win  distribute  the  literature. 

The  document  that  is  being  circulated, 
publicized,  and  extolled  is  a  document 
caned  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  This  docimient  contains 
the  contents  of  a  declaration  passed  by 
the  United  Nations  December  10,  1948. 
It  was  not  passed  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
vention or  treaty — it  was  passed  as  an 
expression  of  principles  upon  which  aU 
members  of  the  United  Nations  could 
agree.  The  fact  is  that  almost  anybody 
would  approve  the  general  statements. 
It  is  in  a  class  with  those  documents 
declaring  that  the  moving  parties  are 
against  sin. 

This  document  was  prepared  and  cli- 
culated  by  the  United  Nations  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Infonnation.  March 
1949.  It  has.  therefore,  been  circulated 
throughout  the  United  States  for  over  2 
years. 

This  universal  declaration  of  human 
rights  Is  not  the  proposed  human  rights 
covenant  which  is  Intended  to  .each  this 
country  as  a  convention  of  tiie  United 
Nations,  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  Why  was  this  docu- 
ment named  the  "Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights."  and  the  cctual  propo- 
sition  to  be  put  up  for  our  approval,  la- 
beled the  "Covenant  of  Human  Rights?" 
The  explanation  seems  plain.  By  the 
circulation  of  a  document  on  human 
rights  to  which  almost  everyone  agreed. 
the  pe(H>te  of  the  United  States  could  be 
propagandized  to  approve  the  actual 
Human  Rights  Convention  which  is  vi- 
cious and  contains  within  it  the  seeds  of 


the  destruction  of  our  Constitution  and 
laws. 

Other  conventions  will  caane  before  the 
Senate,  in  fact  one  is  before  tt  traw — 
the  Oeiu>cide  Convention  which  ts  also 
vicious  and  designed  to  destroy  our  lib- 
erties. It  is,  therefore,  inescapable  as  a 
conclusion  that  the  circulation  of  this 
innocently  worded  document  wa&  pre- 
medl&tely  circulated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  innoculate  the  people  and  kindle 
in  them  a  desire  to  insist  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  a  far  different  but  almost  iden- 
tically labeled  document,  which  when 
approved  may  destroy  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  our  criminal  juri,sdiction  for 
the  protection  of  our  citizens. 

This  fraudulent  decoy  which  is  being 
circulated  states  as  to  free  speech  as  fol- 
lows: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  fre«»dom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression,  here  foUow  words  am- 
plifying this  right. 

Now  what  does  the  real  human  rights 
convention  say  about  free  speech? 

Everyone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom 
of  ezpreoKlon.  subject  to  such  restrictions  as 
are  provided  by  law  or  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  national  security,  public  order, 
safety,  health,  or  morals,  or  the  rights,  free- 
doms, or  reputationa  of  othttra. 

Our  Federal  Constitution  provides, 
concerning  free  speech: 

Congress  shall  ntake  no  law  respecting  the 
esuhllshment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exerciae  thereof;  or  abridging  tree 
speech,  or  the  prees;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peacefully  to  aaaemble  and  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

In  the  Covenant  of  Human  Rights  free 
speech  is  so  hedged  in  with  restrictions 
and  conditions  thai  if  carried  out  there 
win  remain  no  free  speech;  tlwre  win  re- 
main no  free  press. 

In  the  Genocide  Convention  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate  and  recommended 
for  approval  by  the  President,  there  Is 
a  provision  that  any  statanent  made 
whteh  hurts  the  feelings  of  any  group  or 
any  member  of  a  group  is  not  only  a 
crime,  but  the  Jurisdiction  to  try  a  per- 
son for  that  crime  Is  transferred  to  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  United  Nations. 
Suppose  I  say  in  North  Dakota  that  Mar- 
shal Stalin  is  a  murderer  and  that  be 
has  slain  mininTw  to  dispose  of  those 
whom  he  is  afraid  wiU  supplant  him; 
I  would  be  injuring  the  feelings  of  Stalin 
and  his  group  of  dictator  supporters. 
Being  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
Russia  would  enter  a  complaint  against 
me  for  the  crime.  Where  would  I  be 
tried?  In  North  Dakota,  or  anywhere 
in  the  United  States?  No;  I  would  be 
tried  for  my  aUeged  crime  wherever  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  United  Nations 
determined.  I  could  be  sent  to  Russia 
for  trial.  Even  though  I  had  spoken 
the  troth  abdtit  StaUn,  I  would  find  my- 
self being  tried  for  a  United  Nations 
crime  in  the  very  country  whose  feelings 
I  had  hurt. 

Anyone  can  see  that  this  destroys  our 
Constitution  completely  in  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  liberty.  It  destroys  our 
judicial  system  designed  for  both  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  the  accused. 
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I  do  not  bdiev«  that  the  edueaUnv  of 
tlM  united  States  would  circulate  this 
nMCuT*  untrenal  human  rights  docu- 
Mont  If  they  knew  they  were  drculaiing 
and  eztoDinf  an  entirely  different  docu- 
aeot  than  the  actual  cat  ivopoeed  for 
the  adopttai  of  the  Senate.  Itisthesly- 
eii.  the  aoet  tadpient.  the  moet  cowardly 
attcmiC  that  coiikl  be  deriaed  by  the 
Ublted  Hatiou  Xa  put  over  the  Tarious 
eonventlons  that  are  to  come  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  erlme  of  such  a  campaign  of 
(.ropaganda  Ues  iu  the  fact  that  our  chil- 
dren are  being  indoctrinated  with  a  pro- 
gram oo  general  human  rights,  and  this 
leads  them  to  apiprore  a  different  docu- 
ment ol  human  rights  which  may  destroy 
our  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  Union 
and  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the 
Taiiotts  States  of  the  Union.  This 
propaganda  is  more  dangerous  to  this 
Repuhtte  than  anything  the  Communists 
have  yet  dcoe  to  destroy  it 

If  time  woski  permit  I  could  go  fur- 
ther and  take  the  inoyisi<ms  one  by  one 
In  this  untrenal  human  rights  docu- 
■tnt.  and  then  go  over  the  provisions 
of  the  covenant  of  human  rights  and 
slMW  conehalvely  that  the  first  is  objec- 
ttooaUe.  white  the  latter  contains,  when 
approved  by  the  Senate,  the  vicious 
pofver  to  take  away  the  liberties  c>f  the 
people  of  the  Unitad  SUtes. 

The  propaganda  has  gone  so  far  In  our 
MiMols  that  Important  newqmpers  like 
Um  Christian  Science  Mfmitra-  carry 
soeh  as  the  fcdlowing: 


T  THncm 


To  Bs  CUixop 
Tte  Ualiw'MJ  DMlsratkm  of  Bumsn 
■  tom  infVir*Tifl  as  tlM  tbmxtm  to  be 
by  ainancsa  aifb-«elK>ot  cblklren 
far  airtry  to  this  jmx'*  Oallup  swsrd  oom- 
Hm  award  to  mad*  «acb  jku  to 
mwtfptra  tat  mrficm  to  ad- 
tba  eaOM  at  world  paaee  and  mutual 
ag  paoplM  at  all  natlcnu. 
art  urgad  to  orgmnlaa  ona  ma- 
jor aettvtty  a  monta  Ulnatnitlng  aoma  aspact 
of  tba  dMiaiatlaa.  au^  aa  aponaarlng  a 
■Mitol  aaailaa  of  tb*  Human  Bighta  Com- 
atfsilaB.  or  ahowtng  »  m  film  on  tha  nib* 
JMC    (TnOBOO  World  BeHaw.) 

Jart  lemember  that  the  Co«aiant  of 
llliMii  Rights  Is  not  diseusBfd  at  all 
ttM  n/bfciti  dIaeuBrton  centers  around  the 
PLJwiimT  F"w**»»  Rights  Document, 
«kiflik  Is  not  the  document  that  will  come 
Id  thlt  emmtry  for  approvaL  Tboee  who 
■Mbiblnd  this  campaign  to  explain  one 
In  onlv  lo  pot  over  a  far  diff  ermt 
art  etthfer  gnltty  of  perpetrating  a 
traad  on  tbm  KhotA  children  of 
ite  UBMed  States  or  are  entirely  Ignorant 
of  irtmt  they  are  doing. 
My  aonrliMlwi  Is  that  not  only  eduea- 
nt  many  people  Inelud- 
ttM  aosort  eoort  of  appeals  of  the 
of  OatlfarBia  have  hoem  misled  by 
il  hiiwn  rights  document, 
fii  fte  am  of  PBjil  against  the  State 
I  ttie  provlilons  of  the 
of  tlM  Untted  Hatlooi.  as  ap- 
I  by  Ite  Smitt  wen  uadcr  eonild- 
IB  order  to  bolrter  up 


the  exercise  of  ordinary  Inquiry  could 
have  known,  had  no  force  and  effect  in 
this  country.  It  appeared  that  the  court. 
in  determining  that  the  Charter,  as  ap- 
proved, superseded  the  laws  of  the  Stale 
of  California  and  annulled  them,  wa.s  in 
search  of  more  authority  to  sustain  this 
stand,  and  therefore  quoted  from  a  docu- 
ment which  had  no  standing  in  this 
coun^. 

The  lamentable  thing  about  the  circu- 
lation of  this  document  of  Universal  Hu- 
man Rights  is  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  are  payinR  for  it. 
What  is  the  United  States  actually  pay- 
ing toward  the  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? Total  assessments  for  1951  were 
M7.798.600.  of  which  we  paid  $19,529,204, 
or  more  than  the  total  payment  of  56 
other  countries.  We  pay  over  six  times 
as  much  as  Russia,  three  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  Great  Britain.  We  pay  six 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  France,  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  pay 
over  half  of  the  whole  cost  of  keepine  up 
the  United  Nations.  Then,  again,  Bnt- 
sOn  borrows  the  money  from  us  so  that 
we  are  paying  that  bill  also.  With  loans 
and  gifts  to  every  country  on  earth  ex- 
cept Russia,  we  are  paying  the  entire  bill 
except  t3.000.000. 

The  countries  who  pay  practically 
nothing  have  a  voice  in  putting  on  these 
assessments.  Are  we  always  to  remain 
as  an  Impotent  Santa  Glaus  in  an  organ- 
ization banded  together  to  preserve  the 
peace?  What  have  these  56  countries 
who  vote  assessments  against  us  done  in 
the  Korean  \Var?  What  will  they  do  in 
any  var?  If  we  are  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  expenses  of 
armed  demonstrationc,  and  furnish  the 
men  to  be  killed  while  these  other  coun- 
tries complacently  sit  on  the  side  lines 
and  say.  "Sic  "em."  anyone  ought  to  see 
that  we  are  Into  something  that  we 
should  get  out  of  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 
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Trace  aad  Peace  Aren't  Syaonymous 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AuQust  6,  1951 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Truce  and  Peace  Aren't  Synony- 
mous," from  the  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Olobe-Gazette  of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcord. 
as  follows: 

TKVCS   AMD    PZACZ   AKEN'T   StNONTMOUS 

It  would  be  ibeer  tolly  to  hazard  a  precise 
faneut  about  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
current  truce  negotlatlooa  in  Korea.  There 
•re  too  many  Imponderables  for  even  an 
•dufisted  guees.  But  there  are  some  things 
that  appewr  reasonably  sure. 

Foremoet  Is  the  certainty  that  the  itfe- 
aiui-deatli  struggle  between  communism  and 
the  free  world — or  between  the  new  Russian 
impertaUam  and  the  United  States,  if  you 
prefer  to  state  It  that  way— will  not  be  re- 


solved by  any  decision  or  course  of  action 
growing  out  of  the  present  negotiations. 

If  a  real  armistice  Is  reached — and  this  la 
by  no  meins  aasured  at  this  time — It  will 
be  no  more  than  an  armed  truce.  The  Com- 
munlst  world  can  be  counted  on  to  step  up 
preparations  for  the  next  phase  of  the  strug- 
gle. So  also  will  the  free  world  II  It  Is  capable 
of  an  Intelligent  realism. 

roi  THE  KancLiN  to  sat 

What  happens  next  In  the  contest  for 
world  domination  on  the  one  hand,  survival 
on  the  other,  is  dependent  on  the  Kremlin. 
The  advantage  which  always  resides  In  a 
pr)wer  bent  on  aggression  Is  with  our  adver- 
sary He  can  pick  both  the  time  and  the 
place   of   the   next   open   warfare 

Will  It  be  Germany?  Will  It  be  Yugo- 
slavia? Will  It  be  Formosa?  Will  it  be  Indo- 
china— or  India?  Or  will  It  be  oll-rlch  Iran 
flush  against  the  Russian  border?  The  last 
possibility  looks  most  plausible,  but  the 
Stallnltes  are  capable  of  a  deceptive  change 
of  pace  They're  not  always  governed  by 
the  obvious  logic  of  a  situation. 

The  Kremlin  can  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  nefarious  plot  to  absorb  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  while  talking  peace 
all  the  while.  Its  preparations  for  war  will 
be  carried  on  behind  an  Iron  curtain  and 
out  of  sight  but  Its  peace  talk  will  be  In 
raucous  voice  for  all  to  hear. 

A   TEST  FOR   AMEKlCANS 

This  situation  is  going  to  present  an  acid 
test  for  the  people  of  America.  It's  going  to 
require  a  lot  of  vision  and  courage  to  keep 
our  preparedness  efforts  at  their  maximum 
In  the  face  of  a  lull  in  the  fighting.  Our 
apathy  In  this  matter  can  be  the  Kremlin's 
one  most  valuable  ally. 

Then.  too.  there  will  be  those  who  will 
be  expecting  our  boys — all  of  them — to  clear 
out  of  Korea  the  day  after  the  truce  Is 
signed — assuming  that  a  truce  Is  signed. 
That  Just  isn't  the  way  things  are  going  to 
work  out 

In  the  first  place,  the  prospects  of  an  early 
truce  are  extrenwly  dim.  Even  Lf  the  Com- 
munists had  been  defeated  to  the  point  of 
having  to  capitulate,  they'd  haggle  and 
argue.  That's  what  they  did  after  running 
out  on  their  allies  In  World  War  I. 

But  now — and  we  may  as  well  face  this 
fact— the  Communists  are  bent  on  making 
It  appear  that  they're  in  the  driver's  seat. 
They've  taken  a  shellacking  in  Korea  but 
they  haven't  as  yet  approached  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  In  the  field.  There's  a  vast 
propaganda  value  In  making  it  appear  that 
they— rather  than  the  UN — are  dictating  the 
terms  of  peace. 

KKKX  p»«vntw  or  rtrrtmi 
Even  In  the  preliminary  meetings  con- 
cerned merely  with  setting  up  a  tentative 
agenda  for  the  subsequent  parley,  the  Com- 
munists have  Uled  the  patience  of  the  UN 
representatives.  What  we've  had  Is  no  more 
than  a  tiny  preview  of  what  lies  ahead. 

The  pattern  for  an  endless  controversy  has 
already  been  cut.  It  centers  about  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Communists  that  the  neutral 
gone  be  established  along  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  as  distinguished  from  the  present 
battle  line,  and  the  demand  that  all  "foreign 
troops"  clear  out  of  Korea. 

Whether  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  or  some 
other  line  be  accepted  as  the  center  of  the 
buffer  territory  Is  probably  of  no  more  than 
psychological  Importance.  But  for  the  UN 
to  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  the  penlnsiila  would  be  to  toss 
the  South  Koreans  Into  the  bear  cage  lUte  so 
much  raw  meat. 

KOTATtON    MAT    BB   SnOCDKD 

And  herein  Ues  the  real  reason  why  an 
early  rettun  to  America  of  all  our  flgbtlDg 
forces  in  Korea  Isnt  In  the  cards  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances.  II  truce  efforts 
fall,  they'll  be  needed  for  further  fighting; 
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if  truce  efforts  sueeeed,  tbeyll  be  needed  for 
occupational  duty. 

AU  in  all,  the  most  that  can  be  reasonably 
expected  Is  that  the  ceasatlon  of  fighting  will 
make  it  poeaible  to  speed  up  the  rotational 
plan.  This  will  mean  a  reduction  In  t^ 
length  of  service  for  tboee  now  on  duty  In 
Korea  and  for  those  who  subsequently  are 
dispatched  there  far  their  tour  of  duty. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  event  of  a  truce  at  this  time,  or 
rather  in  the  early  future,  there  shouldn't 
be  such  a  lag  in  business,  and  particularly 
If  we  avoid  that  apathy  to  the  Communist 
peril  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning 
of  this  talk  with  you. 

That  truce  wotold  not  mean  peace — ^real 
peace,  that  Is.  The  cold  war  would  continue. 
Actually  our  expenditure  for  miUtary  pre- 
paredness next  year  promises  to  be  substan- 
tially greater  than  it  has  been  this  year,  even 
Including  the  cost  of  the  Korean  police  ac- 
tion. And  the  year  following  It  may  well  be 
larger  still— totaling  as  much  as  $60,000,000.- 
OCO. 

ntENH  TO  BE   UPWASD 

While  there  may  be  some  temporary  situnps 
and  transient  unemployment  Incident  to 
the  retooling  for  this  stepped  up  production 
of  the  materials  of  war,  the  general  trend 
Eeems  almost  sure  to  be  upward. 

This  year's  national  Income  was  at  the 
rate  of  tSCO.OOO.OOO.OOO  lor  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year.  It  may  dip  for  a  few  weeks  but 
tho":e  in  position  to  know  expect  it  to  gu 
higher  than  ever  In  the  final  quarter.  Un- 
til the  Communist  threat  has  been  elimi- 
nated, the  military  will  be  claiming  at  least 
$50,000,000,000  a  year  as  a  regular  budget 
item. 

"If  we  can  reach  a  truce  that  ends  the 
Commimlst  aggression  In  Korea."  Defense 
Moblllzer  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  "we  will 
have  won  a  great  victory.  But  it  will  not  be 
the  final  victory  over  aggression.  Our  posi- 
tion wlU  be  Infinitely  stronger  than  It  was 
before  Korea— but  still  we  will  not  be  safe." 

The  over-all  problem  wlU  be  to  build  an 
invulnerable  military  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  an  economy  of  abundance.  I 
for  one  beUeve  that  this  is  poeaible — and  par- 
ticularly if  the  Indivlual  citizen  can  be 
brought  to  *hlnk  more  about  producing  more 
than  about  shorter  hours  or  higher  pay. 

AGBXSUfO   WITH   ACHXSOW 

Dean  Acheson.  our  Secretary  of  State,  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  more  than  a  few  Ameri- 
cans by  contending — along  with  Defense  Mo- 
blllzer Wilson— that  a  settlement  of  the  Ko- 
rean War  at  the  thirty-eighth  paraUel  wUl 
constitute  a  victory  for  the  UN.  Par  more 
often  than  not  with  respect  to  our  Asia  poli- 
cy. I've  disagreed  with  Mr.  Acheson.  But 
In  this  caae  I'm  definitely  in  his  corner. 

To  evaluate  the  results  of  our  Kenyan 
police  action,  it's  necessary  to  consider  what 
would  have  happened  if  we  hadnt  raised  a 
hand.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  rather  than 
the  extent  to  which  we>e  beaten  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  battle  must  be  otu  criterion 
for  Judging. 

Without  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  UN — 
or  United  States,  as  you  prefer — all  of  Korea 
would  have  fallen  into  the  Communist  bas- 
ket, like  a  ripe  pltim.  Before  now  that 
peninsula — pointed  like  a  dagger  at  Japan, 
as  somebody  has  observed — would  have  be- 
come a  weli-dlsclpllned  satellite  state. 

Before  now  too.  It's  reasonable  to  asstmie, 
the  Communist  march  would  have  proceeded 
in  other  directions.  The  same  energy  exuted 
by  the  Chinese  Reds  In  Korea  aaetiredly 
would  have  meant  ovoTunnlng  Formosa. 

A    BLOW    AT   CONnOKMCB 

Further,  to  the  Bouth  Communist  China 
could  have  thrown  more  troops  Into  Itench 
Indo-Chlna  and  by  this  time  there  wouM  be 
heavy  Communist  presBUZcs  building  up  in 
Malaya  and  in  India. 


Hot  to  be  n«Kl«eted  or  t««t*ii«H*d  either 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  spineleBs  United 
States  on  J^ian  and  the  Philtpplnee.  Both 
the  Japanese  and  the  FUit^nos  reeognlae  that 
their  security  against  communism  rests 
heavily  on  tbe  power  of  the  United  States — 
and.  Jtist  as  Important,  on  the  wUllngnees 
of  the  United  States  to  use  that  power. 

Seeing  Korea  fall  Into  Communist  hands 
without  raising  a  hand  would  have  caused 
the  Japs  and  the  FtUplr.oe  to  leave  otir  camp 
and  take  refuge  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  neutralism. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  unless  we  were 
ready  to  give  up  without  a  fight,  we  had  to 
say  to  the  Kremlin:  "This  far  and  no  fur- 
ther." That  line  has  been  drawn.  Joe  Stalin 
has  been  put  on  notice  that  he  will  be  held 
accountable  for  any  and  all  future  aggres- 
sions. That's  the  true  meaning  of  the  police 
action  In  Korea. 


Toar  GeTerBBeBt'$  TarBi$be^  Wor4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOT78B  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  August  S.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Freeman,  of 
July  16.  1951.  It  recites  just  a  few  of 
the  brazen  deceptions  by  which  this  ad- 
ministration has  tricked  the  American 
people  during  the  last  two  decades,  while 
its  Secretary  of  State  talks  about  "In- 
tegrity." One  can  only  ask  in  sadness: 
What  Integrity? 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tom    GOVEBNICXNT'S    TAUnSBSO    W<»D 

One-third  of  the  adult  population  now  liv- 
ing cannot  remember  the  time  when  the 
American  dtlxen's  normal  reaction  was  this: 
"If  the  Government  says  it's  so,  it  is."  Tou 
might  denounce  the  Government  for  any 
other  reason,  but  neither  the  Int^rlty  of  its 
word  nor  the  good  faith  of  Its  promises  was 
ever  debated. 

Now  the  intelligent  cltiaen  is  so  cynical 
that  when  he  reads  In  his  morning  pap«r 
that  the  Speakw  of  the  House  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  on  leaving  the  White  House, 
has  said  the  situation  is  worse  than  anybody 
can  imagine,  he  looks  to  see  what  bill  hap- 
pens to  be  pending  In  Congress.  It  may  be 
the  universal  military  training  bill,  and  if 
that  is  it  he  says :  "So  it  Is  time  to  scare  mc." 
And  nobody  is  scandalised  when  the  Wall 
Street  Jotirnal  prints  this  from  its  Washing- 
ton Bureau: 

"Scare  tactics  rehaah  old  reports  to  get 
fresh  backing  for  Truman's  plans.  The  Gov- 
ernment does  not  expect  Russian  forces  to 
fight  In  Korea.  Rearmammt  schedules  as- 
stmie  Buasia  isnt  ready  tor  world  war  m. 
But  otBclala  here  want  to  keep  the  people 
primed  for  a  big  military  build-up,  foreign 
aid.  UMT  and  controls." 

'Whether  the  corresptmdent's  deduction  Is 
trtM  or  not  in  a  partteular  ease  is  xx>t  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  now  everybody  takes 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  governing  technique 
that  news  wlU  he  slanted,  handled  and  timed 
in  a  maner  to  move  peofAe  in  their  emotions, 
even  to  Influence  their  everyday  behavkv. 
It  is  as  If  somebody  in  goTarnment  sbould 
aayi'THar*  is  too  mtieh  scars  toaylaf.  Ws 
bave  line  a  Uttle  too  far.  Lst^  eass  tt  19." 
■ntea  for  a  few  days  the  news  is  that  there 
win  be  pleaty  at  etvOlaa  goods.  In  a  Uttla 
while  somebody  says:  niTc've  gone  too  far. 


People  are  complacent.  We'd  better  stir  them 
up."    And  suddenly  the  news  is  worse. 

IT  you  could  draw  on  a  chart  two  Unss. 
one  to  represent  this  change  In  the  way  peo- 
ple think  and  feel  about  government  and  tha 
other  to  represent  the  rise  of  the  Welfare 
State,  you  would  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
they  move  together.  Such  to  the  malice  of 
events  called  irony.  Fatemallsm  In  govern- 
ment has  a  kind  of  moral  dUabUtty.  If  you 
are  going  to  decide  what  is  good  for  people. 
Instead  of  letting  them  decide  that  for  them- 
selves, then  you  must  treat  them  as  children. 
Tou  cannot  be  entirely  frank  with  them,  for 
if  you  are  they  may  frustrate  your  good  In- 
tentions and  defeat  their  own  welfare.  Be- 
sides, there  are  situations,  you  are  sure,  when 
people  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  truth. 

Until  1933  ours  was  the  only  Government 
in  the  world  that  had  never  broken  a  prom- 
ise to  pay  or  repudiated  the  word  engraved 
upon  its  money  and  its  bondu — not  since 
the  beginning,  ^rben  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  United  States,  with  no  treasury  and  no 
revenue,  was  to  undertake  to  redeem  tt 
face  value  all  the  forlorn  debt  paper  issued 
dtuing  the  War  of  Independence  to  raise 
money. 

When  the  wreck  of  that  tradition  came 
bcfcH^  the  Supreme  Cotnt  In  the  gold  eases 
a  majority  of  the  Jtidges  said  there  was 
nothing  to  do  about  an  act  of  Unmorallty 
committed  by  the  sovereign  power  of  gov- 
ernment: but  the  minority  said  this  was 
**repudiatlon  and  spoUatiou  of  cltioens  by 
their  sovereign.  •  •  •  The  loss  of  repu- 
tation tor  fair  dealing  will  bring  us  unend- 
ing humiliation.  •  •  •  The  Impending 
legal  and  moral  chaos  is  appalling." 

This  occurred  in  the  nighttime  of  the 
great  depression.  The  Government's  inten- 
tions were  beneficent.  Its  Idea  was  to  re- 
lieve debtors  and  raise  pttosa.  And  the  peo- 
ple cried  out  acclaim  of  a  government  that 
would  lead  them  the  short  way  out  of  a 
frightful  depression.  Tbe  flash  of  expe- 
diency had  overcome  the  spirit  of  good  faith. 
The  Justification  was  that  the  flesh  was  In 
terrible  pain.  All  the  moral  impUeattoDS 
were  swept  under  the  rug.  But  when  peo- 
ple have  applauded  their  Govemment  for 
breaking  Its  word  to  ease  them  out  of  aa 
economic  ctIsIs,  how  honestly  may  they  ex- 
pect It  to  behave  in  a  political  crlals?  iltey 
were  to  find  that  out. 

In  view  of  the  inner  history  already  re« 
vealed.  it  Is  not  strange  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple now  believe  President  Boosevelt  "lied" 
the  country  into  World  War  n.  That  la  bad 
enough.  Tet  worse  for  puUic  morals  is  tbe 
fact  that  many  believe  this  who  ardently 
defend  him  for  having  done  it.  They  say: 
"It  was  necessary.  There  was  no  other  way 
to  save  the  country." 

In  1941  Boosevelt  himself  wrote:  "Tlwre 
can  be  no  question  that  In  19S9  the  people 
of  the  Unitad  States  were  detwmlncd  to  re- 
main neutral  in  fact  and  In  deed."  That 
was  the  problem  be  had  to  solve.  In  the 
1940  campaign  he  had  said:  "I  am  fighting 
to  keep  our  people  out  of  foreign  ware." 
And  again.  "As  your  great  Secretary  of  State 
said  last  night.  'Outstanding  is  tbe  wholly 
tmwatrantsd  and  utterly  vicious  charge  that 
the  President  is  leading  us  into  war.'  ** 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Boossfatt's  tliMI 
election  in  1940  came  land-lease.  A  few 
weeks  later  Mr.  Hopldns.  ss  the  FrcsidCDt's 
personal  representative,  was  In  London  tail- 
ing Mr.  ChurchUl  for  sore  that  tba  Uattsd 
States  would  sec  Bngland  tbrougb:  and  on 
April  8.  1941.  Admiral  Staik,  CUaC  of  JIaval 
Operations,  was  wrtttng  to  all  fleet  eomauuid- 
era:  "Tbe  question  as  to  oat  entry  into  ttaa 
war  sssms  to  bs  wbea  and  not  wbatlisr.'* 

By  any  previous  intanMStoUaii  of  In* 
ttonal  law.  tt  was  an  act  of  war  tat  a  1 
meat  to  give  arms  and  mimttiwss  to  a ' 
erent  nattora.    Ttaerefora.  lend-leasi 
act  of  war;  y«t  to  the  people  and  to 
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WM  rvpnacntcd  m  U^e  aupmse  measur« 


Tb*  Ootammcnt'B  ova  afterthouiht  on 
iMMi.lMas  may  be  found  in  ft  public  locu- 
mant  •nlttted  "IntemaUonal  Trmnnet  ons  of 
tiM  tlnltod  StatM": 

"Witb  tbc  pa  ■■IT*  of  tbe  Lend-Leu«  Act 
on  Itorch  11.  IMl.  tb«  United  SUtes  openly 
•Ulad  tlM  w^itn  of  the  United  8tat«,  with 
tliat  of  tb*  United  King dom  and  other  coun-^ 
trice  flfbttsf  the  AzU." 

or  t***»  alliance  Bobert  X.  Sherwoxl.  in 
Boaanelt  ^nd  Hopklna.  said:  "If  the  Isola- 
ffn«t«»«  h^  known  the  full  extent  of  it .  their 
^I^TB»tMt«  for  the  impeachment  of  Prfsident 
Booaefelt  would  have  been  much  l:;uder." 
Btit  Mr.  Sherwood  U  ainon«  the  eoloelsts. 

After  tend-leaac  the  UnlU<d  SUtes  Navy 
actively  protected  the  flow  of  lend-leas<  good* 
to  Sngland.  To  con^'oy  the  shipment  $  would 
be  eo  ob»t«»u«ly  an  act  of  war  that  thi  word 
oonvoy  wa*;  taboo  and  the  fact  was  for  a  long 
%\rnm  denied.  All  the  United  SUtee  Navy  was 
dolnc  was  to  patrol  the  Atlantic. 

The  trouble  was  that  Hitler  would  lot  at- 
tack. And  what  Mr.  Eooeevelt  needec  to  re- 
IMM  him  from  hU  antiwar  pledges  «as  an 
attack.  Came  October  1941.  and  still  no 
attack.  Bobert  K.  Sherwood  quotes  Harry 
Hopkins  as  having  said  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
dilemma  at  that  time:  "He  had  said  every- 
tUat9  'ahort  of  war'  tha*  could  be  said.  He 
^mM  no  mora  tricks  left.  The  hat  from  which 
he  had  pulled  so  many  rabbits  was  empty." 

Tbm  suddenly  the  problem  was  solved. 
Tbe  nature  of  It  was  defined  by  Henry  L. 
attmmao.  In  his  diary.  Novembtir  35,  liHl.  as 
tlM  problem  of  how  to  maneuver  the  Jap- 
aacee  Into  the  position  of  firing  the  first 
■bot. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  the  people  were  united. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  bcmua>e  than.  Tet  never  could  they 
be  suf*  they  had  the  truth.  "The  worst  single 
ritkoek  was  Talta.  At  the  Yalta  conference, 
•aeraCly,  our  ally  China  was  sold  out  to 
BtMtin.  By  that  act  of  betrayal  the  history 
at  tbe  BKXlem  world  was  sltCTed.  and  we 
Bay  be  fft«"»tr  with  the  consequences  for 
a  bundred  years. 

Wbm  Mr.  Booaevelt  returned  from  Yalta 
be  addreeaed  a  joint  seeslon  of  Congress  and 
aald:  "Quite  naturally,  this  conference  con- 
eemed  ttadf  with  the  political  problems  of 
Borape — and  not  the  Padfle  war."  For  mlli- 
(.  ry  reaaans  It  may  have  been  unwise  at 
tlifif  mtw  to  tell  how  Stalin  had  been  bribed 
to  entw  the  war  against  Japan;  but  would 
not  aUence  have  served?    Why  the  positive 

of  a  truth  aboat  the  Pacific  war  that 

bound  to  come  oct  when  Stalin  claimed 
bis  loot?  The  stupidity  of  it  leaves  but  one 
planeible  answer.  Manlptilatlon  of  tlie  truth 
Lad  become  a  habit  of  Oovemment 

In  tbe  recent  great  debate  on  foreign  pol- 
ley.  iBvclTlnf  the  power  of  the  President  to 
iH*f*.«^  troops  to  Europe,  the  painful  theme 
«M  distrust  <tf  tha  KDBCUtlve. 

Wben  in  IMS  the  Senate  ratified  the 
Hoctb  Atlantic  Treaty  it  did  so  upon  posl- 
■Boranees  frotn  both  the  State  Depart- 
and  the  Presldeat.  flnt.  that  nothing 
be  done  to  Implement  the  treaty 
wUbaat,  tbe  spimival  at  Cunyeea:  and  sec- 
tbat  tbe  treaty  la  no  way  obligated 
I QOOB^  to  eootrtbota  troope.  The  State 
ment.  speaking  far  the  President. 
"Any  future  mtUtary-aaeietance  pro- 
>  lavolTlnc  AUaaiie  Pact  eountrtee  wUl 
•ad  sataBltted  to  tbe  Canfreee." 
libOVt  troops,  wben  tbe  Secretary  of 

before  tbe  Vorelga  Belatlons 

of  tbe  Senate,  tbe  fdUowlng  es- 


Are  we  golaf  to 
•ubataatUl  numbers  of 
I  a  Bore  or  leas  penaa- 
to  tiM  deretopment  of 
eowBtrtaa'  mpaetty  to  realetr 


"Mr.  AcmaoN.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Senator,  is  a  clear  and  absolute  No.  " 
Then  suddenly  the  President  announced 
that  he  vras  going  to  send  a  substantial 
n-wjnber  of  troops  to  become  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope's defense  army  and  that  he  had  the 
power  to  do  so  without  the  approval  of 
Congress.  That  Is  what  set  off  the  great 
debate.  There  are  two  matters  here  One 
Is  the  broken  word,  the  other  Is  the  question 
of  troops  at  all.  When  Mr.  Acheson  was 
confronted  by  the  Senate  with  hl.s  own  state- 
ment about  sending  troops  to  Europe  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty— "The  answer  to 
that  question.  Senator,  l.s  a  clear  and  abso- 
lute 'No'  " — his  defense  was  to  .say  that  he 
must  have  misunderstood  the  questb  n. 

Where  there  is  no  trust,  serrecy  is  a  i?naw- 
Ing  worm.  The  worm  in  this  instance  was 
the  Brussels  secret  In  December  19,^0  Mr. 
Acheson  sat  with  the  North  Atl.mtlc  Treaty 
Council  m  Brusisels  On  returiunir  he  re- 
ported that  the  structure  of  tr.e  interna- 
tional army,  how  it  shou;d  be  composed,  of 
what  trotips.  and  where  the  troops  should 
come  fro  11.  had  all  been  df>t*^rmliit'd  1 '.  '..^ 
was  culled  the  Brussels  aereeniei;"  Ti;e 
Senate  wanted  to  know  wht,t  wa.s  m  it.  Did 
It  call  for  four  .\merlcan  divi.;iin.s  only — 
the  number  the  President  wa;=  j  ill-  "  send 
Immediately''  But  the  .State  Department  re- 
fused to  divulee  the  ai^reenieut 

The  Senate  then  a.sked  General  El.senhower 
about  It.  He  said.  "I  am  not  ci  .dirlii..:  tl.e 
q'lestlon,  I  know  ni-^thmg  aOuut  i:  Why 
not?    It  was  his  armv 

So  the  great  debate  clo.sed  wi'h  a  resnlu- 
t'on  saying   it   wa.s  the  ^ense   of   the   aer.ate 
that   although    it    approved  of   sendin?   four 
dr"l8lons,    already    on    their    way     no    more 
should  be  sent  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress— and  the  Brusisels  agreement  was  stiU 
a  secret.     Neither  the  people  nor  the  Senate 
could  be  trusted  to  know  our  commitments 
It  seems  to  have  beojme  p.sychopathul  >t;i- 
cally   Impossible    for   the   State    Dei'artment 
to    maXe    a    simple,    unequivocal    .statement 
about  foreign  policy.    What  It  says  today  will 
be  reinterpreted  and  explained  tomorrow.    A 
few  weeks  ago  Dean  Rusk,  its  chief  publicity 
officer,  made  a  formal  speech  which  was  un- 
derstood both  here  and  abroad  to  mean  that 
American  policy  m  the  Far  East   had  hard- 
ened toward  Red  China  and  changed  oppo- 
sitely toward  Formosa  and  the  Natmnalisis. 
At  a  press  conference  the  next  Jay  tlie  Sec- 
retary   of    Stale    said    there    had    bet-n    no 
change    of    policy    and    that    he    wa.s    unable 
to  find  in  the  Rusk  speech  anything  to  suii- 
gest  that  Idea.    Simply,  the  world  was  wron2. 
A  few  days  later  Mr   Achejwn.  appearine  as 
a  witness  before  the  Senate  committee  sitnng 
In    the    MacArthur    case,    protested    ajiai.-.st 
making  public  a  top-secret    p<i!irv   Int  irma- 
tlon  paper  Issued  by  the  State  Department 
In  1949  about  Formosa,  on  the  Kmuiul  that 
it  purposely  misrepresented  Ameriran  p'  Ucy, 
and  be  was  led  from  there  to  admit  calmly 
that  the  Voice  of  America  was  used    wr.en 
necessary,  to  disseminate  fal.«e  propaganda. 
In  the  course  of  that  same  hearing?  he  of- 
fered a  second  and  entirely  new  apology  for 
the  Yalta  agreement  that  sold  our  Chinese 
ally  out  to  Stalin.     The  first  official  apology 
was  that  Stalin  had  to  be  bribed   to  enter 
thB  war   against   Japan.     Now   Mr    Acheson 
says  that  was  not   the  reason  at  all      The 
Yalta    agreement    was    simply    a    matter    of 
yielding    to    the    inevitable,    because    Stalin 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  move  in 
and  take  what,  he  wanted,  and  there  was  no 
way  to  stop  him.     Which   version    is   true? 
And  why  was  it  necessary  to  reprocess  the 
&r«t  one? 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  the  com- 
mittee on  freedom  of  Information  made  the 
fullowlnff  report: 

"We  editors  have  been  assuming  that  no 
one  would  dispute  this  premise;  That  when 


the  people  rule,  they  have  a  right  to  know 
all  their  government  does.  This  comnalttee 
finds  appalling  evidence  that  '.he  guiding 
credo  In  Wasiiington  is  just  the  opposite; 
that  it  is  dangerous  and  unwlfe  to  let  in- 
formation about  the  Government  leak  out 
In  any  unprocessed  form." 

In  the  beginning  was  truth,  and  at  the  end 
will  be  truth.     It  U  the  Interln,  we  live  in. 


The  Report  on  the  Maryland  Senatorial 
Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

OF    ID.kHO 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE   UNI  FED  ST.^TES 

Monday.  August  6,  1951 

Mr  WELKER.  Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  a.sk 
uiiunimous  consent  to  havf  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  enti  led  "Is  the 
Report  on  Butler  Serlou.s:''  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  today's 
is.'-ue  of  the  Washington  Eve-iing  Star. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Is  THE  Report  on  Butlek  Serioc  ;?— Analysis 
BY  Senators  of  Only  One  S:  oe  in  Mary- 
land Issue  Raises  Question  if  Doubt  on 
Its  .Aim  and  Purpose 

(By  David  Lawrence  i 
Is  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Eections 
in  earnest  about  cleaning  up  American  po- 
ll r  leal  campaigns  or  Is  its  latest  -eport  on  the 
Maryland  contest  Just  a  piece  !f  ephemeral 
publicity? 

The  report  calls  attention  to  he  fact  that 
It  is  'the  Inherent  right  unde  •  our  system 
of  envernment  of  each  State  o  choose  its 
representatives  in  Congress."  i  nd  that  the 
Senate  "in  exercising  its  constit  jtlonal  right 
to  be  The  Judge  of  the  qualiflc  itions  of  its 
Members  must  guard  against  u  .urplng  such 
right  of  each  State  and  must  require  the 
strongest  and  most  substantial  evidence  be- 
fore unseating  a  Senator  and  r  unifying  the 
action  of  the  electorate  of  a  Sta  e." 

Thereup<:in  the  subcommittee  says  flatly 
that  'the  facts  developed  from  the  evidence 
b^'fore  this  committee  are  not  sufBclent  in 
our  Judgment  to  recommend  tlae  unseating 
o:  Senati.ir  Butlek." 

If  the  committee  had  stopjed  there.  Its 
work  would  have  been  in  keep.ng  with  tra- 
dition. But  the  committee  issued  a  long 
analysis  of  the  campaign  criticizing  the  tac- 
tics and  statements  of  only  o  le  candidate, 
the  Republican.  Ignoring  entirely  the  fa- 
mou.s  whitewash  report  whic  .i  was  .spon- 
sored earlier  by  the  opposing  Se  nator.  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  formed  the  basis  or  the  bitter 
campaign    Itself. 

To  deal  only  with  one  set  of  unfair  at- 
tacks and  not  with  an  earlier  set  of  unfair 
accusations  which  furnished  tl  e  provocation 
Is  not  to  maJEe  an  Impartial  Uudy.  There 
is  another  committee  of  the  Senate  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  McCarran  of 
Nevada,  which  now  Is  invetigatlng  un- 
American  activities  and  Comm  inLst  behavior 
and  it  Is  taking  up  some  of  tb*  same  charges 
which,  due  to  tbe  Tydlngs  con  mi t tee  white- 
wash, aroused  antl-Communls  it  not  only  In 
Maryland  but  outside  of  th  it  State  who 
helped  to  defeat  the  Democn  tic  candidate. 
Senator  Tydlngs.  Nobody  ca:i  Justly  ques- 
tion the  loyalty  or  the  patriot:  }m  .of  the  for- 
mer Maryland  Senator  but  tl  ere  are  many 
who  have  questioned  and  wi:  i  question  hla 
Juc^ment  In  faUlng  to  mrke  i.  thorou^  in- 
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vestlgatlon  of  tbe  charges  btfore  his  com- 
mittee as  defined  in  the  Senate's  reeolution 
which  ordered  the  inquiry. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  Is  right  in  de- 
nouncing the  innuendoes  that  were  used  in 
the  camftaign  against  Senator  Tydlngs. 
Likewise.  It  candidly  admits  that  no  specific 
Bt£mdards  of  improper  campaign  conduct  or 
acts  have  been  set  up  as  guldepoets. 

It  Is  conceded  by  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee that  the  issue  as  between  fair  comLment 
and  political  defamation  in  the  conduct  of 
a  campaign  is  a  novel  one.  It  then  proceeds 
to  make  some  suggestions  for  legislation 
which  would  not  only  oe  wholly  impracti- 
cable to  carry  out  but  would  result  in  Fed- 
eral laws  certain  to  be  declared  xmconstitu- 
tlcnal. 

The  remedy  of  the  aggrieved  candidate  has 
been  and  always  is  to,  sue  for  libel  under 
State  laws.  The  much-discussed  and  prop- 
erly denounced  tabloid  newspaper,  espe- 
cially printed  for  the  campaign,  which 
showed  Senator  Tydlngs  In  a  composite  pho- 
tograph sitting  alongside  of  Earl  Browder, 
a  Communist  witnes:;  at  the  hearings,  and 
which  bore  a  caption  that  implied  the  Sen- 
ator was  treating  the  witness  sympalhell- 
cally  or  with  excessive  politeness,  is  not  a 
violation  of  Federal  or  State  laws  dealing 
with  elections.  The  picture  was  labeled 
composite.  It  was  despicable  and  utterly 
Indefensible  from  the  standpoint  of  fairness 
but  so  also  are  many  of  the  political  cartoons 
distributed  during  campaigns  and  printed  in 
regular  newspapers.  This  prsictice  is  fully 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

The  subcommittee  goes  too  far,  therefore. 
In  recommending  legislation  to  cover  all 
types  of  composites  whether  they  be  news- 
paper pictures,  voice  recordings,  motion  pic- 
tures, or  any  other  means  or  medium  of  con- 
veying a  misrepresenting  composite  impres- 
sion. 

This  would  certainly  rule  out  many  car- 
toons and  one  wonders  what  political  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate  or  House  is  to  pass 
Judgment  on  fairness  or  unfairness  of  such 
cartoons  when  a  defeated  candidate  makes  a 
sqiiawk. 

If  any  Senate  committee  really  wants  to 
Investigate  unfilr  tactics  in  political  cam- 
paigns,  there   are  other   things   worth   ex- 
amining as  examples  too,  such  as  the  in- 
nuendoes cast  by  President  Truman  him- 
self in  1948  that  Governor  Dewey  was  giving 
aid   to   the  Communists,   the  dirty-polltica 
cliarges  in  the  recent  Lehman-Dulles  sena- 
torial campidgn.  and  the  scurrilous  litera- 
ture circulated  in  1930  against  Senator  Tsrr 
in  Ohio.    At  an  outing  given  by  a  CIO  union 
during  the  campaign  a  big  picttire  of  Sena- 
tor Tai-t  was  displayed  untter  which  only  his 
inlUals— "R.  A.  T."— were  printed  in  large 
letters  and  onlookers  were  offered  a  chance 
at  10  cents  to  throw  a  baseball  to  hit  the 
photo  In  the  face.    Also  there  was  circulated 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  a  photo  of 
Senator  Tajt  taken   many  years  ago  at  a 
public   forum  at  which  Earl  Browder  had 
also    been    invited    to    speak.     The    photo 
showing  Taft  and  Browder  was  prominently 
flaunted  by  opponents  of  the  Senator  and 
was  never  disavowed  by  the  opposing  candi- 
date;  in  fact,  he  is  accused  of  flaunting  it 
himself.     He  lost  and  what  he  did  would 
not  be  subject  to  Senate  rules  of  conduct 
or  discipline. 

Nor  should  the  antl-Semltlc  and  anti- 
Catholic  Uteratiire  circulated  in  the  malls 
during  and  between  poUtlcal  campaigns  be 
overlooked  or  the  activities  of  national  labor 
unions  which  mvade  vmrloiis  States  with 
crews  of  campaign  smearers  who  continue  to 
receive  salaries  from  unions,  in  Tiolation  of 
Federal  law.  Corporation  employee  also  gtrt 
their  time  to  campaigns  and  keep  on  receiv- 
ing their  regular  salaries.  This  needs  no 
Senate  Investigation— Just  some  proeecutiona 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Tbe  answer  to  much  of  this  type  of  thing, 
to  be  sure,  is  "pitUces  publicity."  Bxtrcme 
tactics  Tuually  boomerang  and  make  votes 
tar  the  candidate  who  Is  attacked.  But  It 
will  disappoint  many  observers  to  read  that 
this  Senate  subcommittee  seems  to  have  lost 
faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  deal 
with  theee  matters  themselves  at  the  polls. 
For  the  subocnnmlttee  says: 

"It  Is  not  a  sulBcleBt  defense  to  say  'let  the 
people  themselves  Jisge  the  charges.'  The 
fact  is  that  the  people  themselves  are  not  m 
possession  of  sufficient  reliable  information 
upon  which  to  Judge  irresponsible  accusa- 
tions of  disloyalty." 

And  who  in  this  case  kept  the  people 
from  making  that  very  Judginent  when  the 
charges  of  disloyalty  against  various  persons 
Involved  in  making  Government  policy  were 
being  examined  last  year  by  the  Tydlngs  com- 
mittee? It  was  a  group  of  loyal,  petriotlc. 
but  mistaken  Senators  who  voted  for  secrec 
sessions  and  then  by  a  partisan  vote  adopted 
a  staff-written  report  which  was  drafted  in 
Guch  a  manner  that  the  real  evidence  could 
not  be  appraised  by  the  press  and  Impartial 
observera. 


BreakdowB  of  Fordfii  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  August  6.  1951 

Mr.  HOEVKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1940  the  United  States  taxpayers  have 
sent  $81,950,000,000  to  foreign  countries. 
Of  this.  $32,682,000,000  has  beer  spent 
since  the  end  of  World  War  H.  Here 
is  the  breakdown  of  expenditures: 

United  States  foreign  aid,  July  1,  IBM- 
Mar.  31.  19S1 

Lend-lease »«,  092.  000. 000 

European  recovery 9.  585,  000.  000 

Civilian   supplies 6.623.000.000 

UNRRA.  poet-UNRRA.  and 

interim  aid 3.536.000,000 

PhiUppine    rehabUitation..  623.000.000 
Korean     and     far     eastern 

(Chinese  area)  aid 290.000,000 

Mutual  defense  assisUnce.  837.000.000 

Greek-Turkish    aid 654.000.000 

Chinese    stabilisation    and 

miUtary    aid 625,000.000 

Technical     assistance    and 

inter-American  aid 196,000.000 

Special  British  loan 3.750.000.000 

Kxport-Imp«t    Bank 3.141.000,000 

Direct  loans- 3.  883. 000. 000 

Loans  through  agent  banks  258.  000. 000 


1, 256,  000.  OOO 


United  States  ^>retfm  mU.  /lUf  1.  iM»> 
Jfsr.  31,  1951— Oonttaued 


Norway 

Sweden 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Czechoslovakia 

Finland 

Pcdand 

U.  S.  8.  R 

Yugoslavia 


Credit  agreement  offsets  to 

.  grants - 

Sxirplus  property  (including 

merchant  ships) 1. 334,  000, 000 

Other 1. 3T4. 000.  OOO 


Oermany 

Greeee  

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 


$300. 

90. 

r  366," 

222. 

145. 

465, 

- 11.241. 

886, 


American   Republics 1.356. 

IsrtBl   66. 

Australia 825. 

Canada 176, 

China 8.102. 

India-- 790, 

Indonesia   155. 

Iran. 32. 

Japan  and  R]rukyu  Islands..  2, 101. 

Korea 441, 

New  Zealand 256 

Philippines - 826 

Saudi  Arabia 36 

Union  of  South  Africa 95 

Other 16.456 


Total 81,905.000.000 

Here  is  the  Iweakdown  by  countries: 

Austria $785. 000.  000 

Belgium-Liixemburg 818,000,000 

British  Commonwealtli 3S.  857. 000.  000 

Denmark 28«.  000.  000 

France 6.847,000,000 

»,  804, 000. 000 

1.360,000.000 

181. 000. 000 

2,  630.  000,  000 

1.223.000.000 


000.000 
000,000 
000.000 

000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000.000 
000,000 
000.000 
000.000 
.000.000 
,000.000 
000,000 
.000.000 


Truisf  ef  of  District  Oftcc  of  Hie  Vetcrau' 
Adaiustratkm  at  Botkm  to  PUlaMpkk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACBtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0¥  REPRBBBNTATIVB8 

Monday.  Attgitst  6. 1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcou>.  I  include  tbe  fal- 
lowing brief  relative  to  proposed  consoli- 
dation of  Boston  district  cdBce  of  ttM 
Veterans'  Administration  with  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  district  offlpe: 

Baizr  RxxATTfx  op  Pbotosid  Consoudatton  or 
Boston  Dtsnicr  Omcs  or  the  VrnBAHS' 
AmciNisntATToif  With  Phzlaoklphia,  Pa.. 
DisTUCT  Omcx 

T^is  brief  has  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  employees  of  the  VA  distHct 
office.  Boston.  Mass..  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting from  a  labor  and  economic  stand- 
point the  effect  upon  interested  personnel 
and  their  dependents  of  the  proposed  ooa- 
solidaUon  of  the  Boston.  Hew  York,  and 
Richmond  district  oOoee  with  the  Philadel- 
phia district  oSicc'. 

On  July  26.  1961,  the  perscmnel  emptoyed 
In  the  VA  district  oOtee.  Boston.  Mass..  wers 
Informed  that  it  was  proposed  to  sboUsh  ths 
Boston  district  office.  It  was  stated  that  this 
was  to  be  done  without  affecting  service  to 
the  veterans  and  their  dependents  by  the 
transfer  of  records  and  of  int«^ested  per- 
sonnel to  the  district  oflloe  st  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  where  the  records  and  personnel  of  the 
district  afll<»s  at  New  York  and  Richmond. 
Va..  were  also  to  be  ho\iaed. 

Personnel  of  the  Boston  Iranch  and  dis- 
trict office,  which  hss  been  in  existence  sinot 
1946.  had  no  intimation  that  such  a  movo 
was  <»ntemplatsd.  The  disastrous  economic 
effect  on  837  employees  and  their  families 
was  not  immediately  realiaed.  However. 
after  short  consideration,  when  the  aware- 
ness of  the  abrupt  change  in  the  domsstic 
economy  and  the  educational  transition  be- 
came apparent.  It  was  thought  that  if  thess 
factors  eould.  in  their  over-all  effect,  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  proper  authority, 
considCTaticm  might  be  given  to  further 
study  of  this  BituaUon  to  prevent  lU  con- 
summation. 


AHM 
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mad*  M  a  rwolt  of  463 
voluntartlr  from  • 

total  at  07  amplaywc  afftctwd  by  this  trans- 

t«r. 

I.  Avwaf*  ac»-«4:  

Age  fcy  fKwpa:  F«rcenf 

21 

M 

10  5 

10.5 

a 

a.  A*«raf«  yaar*  In  VA--6  j—n- 

Law  thaa  &— 146 37  04 

1  to  •— 33» - «0  « 

10  to  1»— 3 - "^C 

10  to  a»— 4 — - 1  01 

ae  to  30—3 - 50 

3.  A^mft  f«an  In  Oovemnient — 8  ye*r»- 

Laaa  th^"  .'l — 72 18.20 

•  to  »— 302. 51  a« 

10  to  10— loe - —  27.00 

90  to  2»— • a  28 

M  to  3»— 6 1  2« 

Tbto  flffurt  dow  nai  tnela<l«  any  military 

4.  Hambcr  of  OI  mort«a««*— «5.  MOO,  715  00 

ft.  CHtar  mortcacw— 38. 8300.900.00 

0.  Avar^a  rant  paid  by  peraona 

Bo4  ovaiac  property 47.40 

7.  Avaraga  nombar  at  rooms 
rantad... » 

8.  Total  montlUy  rant  paid  by 
aoi  paraooa  anawerlnf  ques- 
Oimaaln _ 9.718.M 

0.  World  War  X  vetarmna  affactad 
by  tranafar  .. — .._.-. — ...->  44 

10.  World  War  n  Taterans  af- 
factad by  tranafar 309 

11.  DIaabted  vaterans  included 
In   itaaai   9   and    10   affected 

by  trwufar  (65  percent) 229 

U.  WUknra  of  World  War  X  vet- 

arana  affected  by  transfer 14 

13.  WIdowa  of  World  War  II  vet- 

aSaeted  by  transfer • 

tTioir  AMB  ruMcnoMs  or  trx  aonoN 
orncs.  ixauBAifCs  asavzcs 

Orffanizmtion 

I.  OAca  of  tbe  Director. 

a.  AdKlnlstratlTe  Section. 

3.  Oparatlona  Beview  and  Audit  Section. 

C  ftamium  Accounting  DtTlsion. 

3.  rHaahlUTT  Insurance  Claims  DivUlon. 

C  Undamltlnf  DtTtalon. 

FunctUm 

Ba^KMMlbla  for  the  administration  of  tbe 
|ft«a  at  aatlooal  aarrtca  life  Insurance  aa 
ttoay  partatn  to  Tetaraas  separated  from 
acttva  aarrtca  and  tboaa  Tatarans  in  active 
sarftea  ramltctug  premium  payments  direct 
to  Um  Boaton  dUtrlet  oOee. 

OvMad  by  the  provtatooa  of  national  aerr- 
^  Ufb  Uururanca  lava  also  procaaaes   ap- 
for  ralnatatament.  eonversion  to 
Dft  plan  insurance,  ranearal  of  ez- 

^ ^ lamranca.    Baaponslble  also  for 

gn^Sag  loaiM  and  caab  surrender  of  in- 
tnw^n^  aad  f^—  all  cbangea  affecting 
aatkaul  aarrloa  life  lasoraaca  sucb  as: 
la  tbe  amount  of  Insurance, 
tn  plaa  of  insuranea  axtd  beneficiary 
flpitOBBl  aattlament  auttaortsatlon. 
Aim.  aeoounu  for.  and  fllspoaea  of  in- 
and  paymenta  received 
la  tte  dlaCrtet  oOloe;  matntatna  premium 
aatlooal  aarrlea  Ufa  Insuranca 

_  datemlBatlons  and  awards  bene< 
ftta  ta  rr**""**  aanrtea  Ufa  iasuranee  dis- 
■MHtT  taworaaea  elaUns. 

In  Mtfff*«*«»  to  the  preparation  of  corre- 
ipoBiMMO  pcrttaant  to  the  aeeompllshment 
of  tito  OMOor  fuactLoBS  abova  outlined,  it  la 
to  prepare  Barenty-thlrd  Con- 
all  aBMDdaiaata  thereto,  at  well 


as  Public  Law  141.  Seventy-third  Congress. 
Public  Law  484.  Seventy-third  CongreM,  Pub- 
lic l*w  144.  Seventy-eighth  Congresa.  Public 
Law  483.  Seventy-eighth  Congresa.  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940. 
with  all  lU  amendment*.  Including  Public 
Law  588.  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  Servicemen's  Indenmlty  Act  of  1951. 
Public  Law  23,  Blghty-second  Congress 

To  establish  one's  entitlement  or  non- 
entitlement  to  the  beneflta  outlined  above. 
requires  not  only  the  exercise  of  professional 
skill  in  the  application  and  Interpretation. 
orally  or  In  writing,  of  the  pertinent  VA 
laws,  regulations  and  pmcedures.  but  also. 
among  other  things,  the  following: 

1.  Development,  assembling  and  evaluating 
of  evidence. 

2.  Determinations  as  to  the  validuy  of 
claims,  dependency,  continuous  cohabitation. 
Income,  validity  of  legal  document.5.  rela- 
tionship, marital  status,  character  of  dis- 
charge, line  of  duty,  sufllclency  of  service. 
Jurisdiction,  findings  of  fact  of  death,  proc- 
essing of  appeals,  including  hearings  waivers 
and  lorfeltxires.  need  for  field  examinations, 
need  for  fiduciaries  to  receue  payment  for 
minors  and  incompetents,  and  ratings  as  to 
service  connection  for  both  disability  and 
cause  of  death 

In  addition,  appropriate  records  and  a 
ready  reference  file  are  maintained  currently. 

OaCANCEATIOIf  AND  FUNCTtONS  OF  THE  CLAIMS 
SmVTCK  OF  THE  VETEKANS'  ADMIN  ISTBATIOX 
BOSTON    DISTaiCT    OFFICE 

Organization 

1.  Office  of  the  Director. 
a.  Dependents     and    Beneficiaries     Claims 
Division. 

3.  Dependents  Pension  Board. 

4.  Adjudicating  Section. 

6.  Reimbursement  Section. 

6.  Claims  Records  Section. 

7.  Computing    Section. 
8    Stenographic  Unit. 
9.  Typists  Unit. 

Function 

Responsible  for  the  adjudication  of  claims 
and  authorization  tl  payments  for  death 
benefits  filed  by  the  survivors  of  deceased 
servicemen.  Including  widows,  children, 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  arising  under 
all  laws  pertaining  to  World  I  and  World 
War  II  veterans,  as  well  as  to  veterans  who 
served  In  peacetime  subsequent  to  July  15. 
1903.  Including  the  Korean  cases. 

The  particular  claims  Include  those  for 
compensation,  pension,  national  service  life 
Insurance,  servioemens  Indemnity,  burial 
allowance,  as  well  as  accrued  disability  com- 
pensation, pension,  retirement  pay,  readjust- 
ment and  subsistence  allowances. 

Tbe  pertinent  laws  relating  to  these  bene- 
fits, among  many  others,  include  Public  Law 
243.  Sixty-eighth  Congress  (World  War  Vet- 
erans Act  of  1924),  Public  Law  2,  replies  to 
correepondence  presenting  all  types  of  In- 
quiries related  to  national  service  life  In- 
surance. At  present  with  insurance  rec- 
ords readily  available  urgent  questions  on 
Insurance  problems  are  bel.ig  settled  as  a 
result  of  telephone  calls  received  not  only 
from  the  Boston  area  but  from  all  parts  of 
the  New  England  area.  An  almost  equal 
number  of  veterans  malce  personal  contact 
with  this  office  and  with  Insurance  records 
readily  available  the  action  requested  by  the 
Insured  is  completed  while  the  veteran  la 
present. 

Comments 

Presently  the  Boston  district  office,  Insur- 
ance service  engages  746  employees  servicing 
approximately  320,000  active  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  accounts.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  employees  are  young  veterans 
accomplished  In  insurance  matters  after 
nearly  6  years  of  Insurance  worlc  with  this 
oOke.    For  tbe   nuuiy   who   are   married   it 


will  be  Impoaslble  to  transfer  i  nd  failure 
to  obtain  a  Job  In  the  Inaurane-  field  will 
cause  them  to  talte  JoiJS  In  other  l.elds  where 
without  experience  In  the  select*  1  new  field 
will  naturally  cause  lower  salarie  t  to  be  of- 
fered and  resultant  hardship  In  hese  tlmea 
of  higher  prices  for  everything. 

PXasONAL    FACTOBS    IirVOL\  CD 

In  March  1946  the  Veterans'  administra- 
tion sought  adequate  help  for  Its  Boston 
branch  office,  now  district  office  to  service 
the  claims  of  the  next  of  kin  )f  deceased 
veterans,  a  great  majority  of  wl  om  resided 
i:i  metropolitan  Boston  and  otl  er  parts  of 
New  En-land.  The  need  for  qu  illfled  legal 
and  clerical  personnel  was  urg*  nt.  In  re- 
s}X)nse  many  attorneys  and  othtrs  who  had 
beon  recently  separated  from  m  Utary  serv- 
ice, accepted  appointment  as  aljudlcators. 
attorney  reviewers,  and  many  oth!;r  positions. 
These  appointments  were  filled  mostly  by 
lifetime  residents  of  Boston  aid  vicinity. 
The  rec  )rd  discloses  that  during  the  period 
f !  accelerated  decentralization,  even  amidst 
the  great  confusion  that  acconipanled  the 
transition  which  Inaugurated  tlie  13  sepa- 
rate branch  offices,  excellent  service  was 
fpndered  to  the  deceased  veterans'  next  of 
kin  in  processing  their  claims  for  death  pen- 
sion, compensation,  statutory  b  irlal  allow- 
ance, and  national  service  life  irsurance. 

This  group  experienced  the  trai  sltlon  from 
branch  office  to  district  office  wit  i  Its  result- 
ant reduction  in  force  and  sucreedlng  re- 
ductions In  force  brought  abo  it  through 
various  factors.  During  all  of  this  time, 
h  "wever.  the  same  high  standan  of  service 
crntlnued  to  be  given  the  widows,  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  deceas*  d  veterans, 
to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Most  of  the  professional  perso;  mel  In  the 
claims  service  and  Insurance  servl -e  are  mar- 
ried, have  two  or  more  children,  are  over  40 
years  of  as;e,  attorneys,  lifetime  i  esldents  or 
Massachusetts,  and  have  been  wl  h  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  over  5  yea -s.  By  ac- 
cepting the  appointment  with  th!  Veterans' 
.Administration,  they  have  remc  ved  them- 
selves from  other  opportunities  n  the  pro- 
fessional, industrial,  or  commt  rclal  field. 
D\ie  to  their  age  or  the  nature  c '  a  service- 
connected  disability,  there  Is  little  opf)or- 
tunlty  for  them  to  obtain  coi  imensurate 
employment  In  private  enterprise  Under  the 
p.resent  civil  service  regulations  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  the  locality  can  only 
offer  them  temporary  Indefinite  xwltlons  at 
lower  classifications.  They  are  now  faced 
with  a  dilemma  with  no  horns  t  >  grasp. 

If  they  move  to  Philadelphia,  as  most  of 
the  profes-slonal  personnel  will  be  required 
to  do  If  they  desire  to  retain  the  Ir  status  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  th  -y  arc  faced 
with  many  problems,  Includln  j  adequate 
housing  within  their  means,  schooling, 
temporary  separation  from  the!  ■  wives  and 
children,  permanent  separation  from  their 
parents,  friends,  relatives,  and  b  isiness  con- 
tacts, and  futtire  insecurity.  The  latter 
problem  will  inevitably  arise  whi  n  reduction 
in  personnel  appears  warranted  as  a  result 
of  consolidation.  Many  of  this  group  have 
purchased  homes  in  Massachusi  tts  through 
the  aid  of  a  GI  loan,  and  face  oss  of  their 
equity    by    reason    of   forced    sa  e. 

Among  the  stenographic,  typls  ts,  and  cler- 
ical personnel  of  the  Claims  Service  are 
widows  of  veterans,  wives  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, disabled  veterans,  and  ethers,  some 
with  15  to  25  years  of  service  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Aaministratlon.  In  g;;neral,  this 
group  is  the  sole  support  of  their  families. 
Due  to  the  pay  grade  of  a  largi;  proportion 
of  this  group.  It  would  not  be  (economically 
fea.slble  for  them  to  move  to  I'hlladelphla. 
Consequently,  they  are  left  In  a  very  pre- 
carious position  with  respect  to  employment 
after  giving  many  years  of  service  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
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The  Claims  personnel  have  been  trained  at 
great  expense  to  tbe  Qovemment.  Tbe  grtmp 
contains  Itey  personnel  in  tbe  operatl(»i  of 
death  claims  actlvltiea.  If  it  became  neeea- 
eary  to  replace  them,  tbe  Oovemment  would 
have  to  undergo  further  expense  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  in  training  such  re- 
placements, particularly  with  respect  to  ad- 
judicators and  attorney  reviewers,  and  in  the 
Interim  service  to  the  next  of  kin  of  de- 
ceased veterans  would  deteriorate. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  moving  of  the 
Boaton  district  office  to  Philadelphia  will 
create  undue  personal  hardship,  sacrifice, 
and  confusion  among  the  peraozmel.  which 
would  seem  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to 
any  saving  to  the  Oovernment  which  might 
appear  obtainable  through  that  process.  It 
would  seem  that  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sonal factors  should  rightfully  be  taken  Into 
consideration  in  making  a  decision  of  such 
magnitude. 

EFFECT   ON    VXTEXAXS'   AimiXISiaATIOK 

It  Is  a  baalc  policy  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  render  service  and  assistance, 
personal,  wtienever  possible,  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

It  appears  that  such  personal  aaaiatanoa 
cannot  and  will  not  be  administered  if  tbe 
functions  of  the  four  district  crfOces  in  ques- 
tion are  centraliaed  at  Philadelphia. 

Outlined  herewith  are  some  of  the  reasons 
in  support  of  the  foregoing  contention: 

(a)  Centralization  will  eliminate  for  all 
practical  purposes  {xiasibUity  of  personal 
contact  by  claimants  outside  the  immediate 
area  of  Philadelphia  for  the  purpoae  of  proc- 
essing their  claima.  However,  personal  con- 
tact is  essential  in  many  caaea  involving  a 
variety  of  aituat'ons  which  arise  in  the 
processing  of  death  dalma.  Often  contact 
must  lie  made  not  only  with  the  claimant 
but  with  relatives  or  neighbors  of  a  deceased 
veteran  or  of  the  clainutnt  for  the  purpose 
of  clarification  or  establishment  of  questions 
of  marital  status,  dependency,  loco  parentis, 
and  cases  in  which  the  industrial  and  med- 
ical history  of  a  deceased  veteran  must  be 
established  from  the  date  of  discharge  from 
service  to  the  date  of  death. 

(b)  Personal  hearings  on  appeal  before 
the  professional  personnel  who  have  adjudi- 
cated and  disallowed  a  particular  claim 
will  In  practice  be  eliminated  inasmuch 
as  the  great  majority  of  claimants  will  not 
be  financially  able  to  Journey  from  their 
homes  in  New  En^and  to  Philadelphia. 

(c)  The  proper  performance  of  duties 
by  professional  personnel  who  make  deter- 
minations as  to  entitlement  to  death  bene- 
fits will  be  complicated  and  rendered  more 
difficult  in  many  cases  by  inability  to  make 
personal  contact  with  claimants.  In  such 
cases  centralization  will  require  clarification 
of  the  Issues  by  means  of  field  examinations 
which  are  cumbersome,  expensive,  and,  in 
general,  not  to  satlsf actor,  a  method  of  ob- 
taining such  necessary  Information. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  personal  contact 
ensuing  from  the  centrallxatlon  of  the  case 
folder?  consideration  mtist  also  be  given  to 
delays  In  adjudication  of  claims  and  conse- 
quent hardship  to  claimants  in  neoessltotis 
circumstances  due  to  the  transmission  of 
the  claims  folders  between  regional  offices 
and  the  centralized  office  In  Philadelphia. 

The  transmission  of  folders  wUl  be  re- 
quired In  cases  Involving  the  appointments 
of  fiduciaries  for  minors  and  incompetents, 
in  cases  where  bearings  must  be  held  upon 
claims  for  reimbursement  for  unauthorized 
medical  expenses,  hearings  on  appeals  and 
determinations  by  chief  attorneys  on  submis- 
sions of  quotlons  of  law  involving  marital 
status  or  other  domestic  relations.  The  de- 
sirability of  minimizing  rather  than  the  in- 
creasing of  the  constant  shipping  of  claima 
folders  between  offices  is  apparent. 

In  the  event  cf  centralisaUon,  during  the 
veteran's  lifetime  hie  insurauce  records  will 


be  m«lntalned  at  FtkUadalpbla.  while  his 
clainw  folder  la  maintained  at  the  regional 
oOcc  In  the  State  where  he  raaktas.  Upon 
hia  death  these  fllea  must  be  ombined.  Ac- 
cordingly, actlcm  by  the  dlalxlet  oOce  at 
Rxiladelphla  with  reapect  to  luiy  claim  for 
osnpenaation  or  penalon  would  have  to  await 
receipt  of  the  claims  folder  from  the  regional 
oflBce.  At  preeent  such  actkm  may  be  taken 
without  appreciable  delay  in  ntost  Instancaa, 
since  the  claims  folder  will  be  readily  avail- 
able within  a  short  time.  In<leed  those  lo- 
cated In  the  Boston  regional  office  require 
only  the  tranafer  from  one  0ooi  to  the  next  in 
the  same  building.  Also,  doroments  necea- 
sary  to  the  immediate  adjudication  of  claims, 
sucA  as  death  certiflcatea.  amopay  protocols 
or  other  vital  statistics  are  locally  avallabic. 
When  death  strikes  the  veteran,  his  family 
are  often  in  dire  need  of  advice  and  aaaist- 
anoe,  which  can  only  be  given  by  peraonal 
ctmtact.  Many  times  they  are  also  In  great 
flnan«;lal  atrcas.  It  is  in  situations  of  this 
type  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  lie  able  to  afford  tbe  maximum  tn 
quick,  eOclent,  and  sympathetic  ooosidera- 
tlon  of  the  dependents'  claims  and  be  able 
to  render  declaions  thereon  with  the  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Boston  dis- 
trict otBct  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  would  directly  affect 
the  ownership  of  homes  owned  by  113  em- 
ployees tn  the  Greater  Boston  area,  as  shown 
by  replies  from  452  questionnaires  returned 
(from  a  total  of  831  employees) . 

This  survey  reresled  that  85  employees 
answering  the  questionnaire  had  OI  mort- 
gages totaling  8500.715.  Otlier  types  of 
mortage  totaled  $208,900. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  vital  stake 
In  the  ownership  of  these  homes,  especially 
those  which  were  acquired  through  a  OI 
mortgage. 

Now,  these  emplo3rees.  if  the  district  office 
Is  moved  to  Philadelphia,  wcmld,  in  most  in- 
stances, have  to  sacrifice  their  property  and 
receive  whatever  a  quick  sale  would  realize. 
It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  residential 
iwoperty  when  forced  on  the  real -estate  mar- 
ket for  a  quick  sale  results  In  the  property 
being  sold  for  less  than  its  reiil  worth,  and 
tbe  loas.  of  course,  wotild  be  suffered  by  the 
employee  veterans. 

The  employee  veteran,  having  exhausted 
his  eligibility  to  loan -guaranty  benefits  in 
the  purchase  of  hla  Boston  home  under  the 
GI  bill,  woxild  find  it  almost  tmpoaail7le  to 
buy  a  home  In  the  Philadelphia  area,  since 
be  VKiald  ncrt  have  such  benefit  available  In 
applying  to  the  mortgage-lending  institu- 
tions In  Philsdelphia. 

With  banka  becoming  more  reluctant  to 
loan  their  funds  for  periods  of  time  long 
enough  for  the  nnortgagor  to  pay  off  hi*  mort- 
gage in  full,  the  transferred  employee  would 
find  ownership  of  a  home  in  Philadelphia,  of 
necessity,  must  be  deferred  for  a  long  time. 

Prom  a  contented  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employee  wc«liing  toward  the  day  wben 
his  Boston  home  would  be  free  and  clear 
of  all  obligations,  he  would  find  that  this 
vision,  which  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  would  not  be  his 
to  enjoy  in  working  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration in  Philadelphia. 

ECONOICC     EFfEt.1     ON     KZTXOPOUTAM     BOSTON 

A  business  leader  in  Baeton  recently  re- 
ferred to  tbe  "denuding  of  Boston  and  Its 
environments  of  Its  talented  and  specialized 
employables."  This,  of  course,  specifically 
refers  to  the  dasa  commonly  called  the 
white-collar  workers.  The  removal  at  ap- 
proximately 800  workers  and  thetr  famlllee 
from  tbe  Veterans'  Admlniatratlon  in  Boa- 
ton to  Philadelphia  would  really  amoimt  to 
the  Government  adding  to  the  confusion  in 
dlsptacing  specialized  help.  These  peopi'^ 
who  constitute  the  stable  element,  the  mld- 


(Se  elaiB.  are  tbe  barlfbrme  et  any  oobibiii- 
nlty.  tbe  peo|de  who  are  a  IwvaUnc  Inttiwnee. 
and  much  needed  where  they  are. 

Tbe  loas  of  ttaaae  Vctetans'  Admlnlstra- 
tk»  employees  to  the  Baaton  area  would 
reaolt  tn  a  asrloas  and  notteesiUe  decline  In 
purchactng  power  tn  tbe  area,  since  tbe 
workers  are  steady  and  con8tj.nt  and  arc  of 
a  level  Income  groop  with  continuous  oper- 
ating expenaes. 

mwcT  tut  isocmoa 

A  survey  based  on  4i2  questionnaires  re- 
tiu-ned  (from  a  total  of  831  employees)  dla- 
closes  that  the  children  of  sdiocd  age  aototig 
such  employees  dlsi^aocd  by  the  centraliza- 
tion to  PhlladciplUa  totals  4&a  of  which  28 
are  attending  college;  44  are  attending  high 
school  and  106  are  attending  granunar  school 
and  275  are  under  acbool  age.  It  is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  this  total  will  be 
three  times  greater  wben  the  children  of 
the  employees  of  tbe  New  York  and  Rich- 
mond district  office  are  ccosldercd. 

The  school  facilities  of  the  Oermantown 
area  of  Philadelphia.  If  similar  to  otbrr 
United  States  communttiea.  would  be  un- 
able to  accoounodate  so  large  a  number  at 
new  pupils  without  the  oonatzuetlon  of  new 
school  buildings — a  profram  which  oould  not 
be  completed  in  leas  than  2  years. 

Petween  1940  and  IMO,  tbe  nonnal  de- 
crease in  elementary  school  attendance  tn 
tbe  dty  of  Boston  waa  24MI0  pupUs.  The 
withdrawal  at  such  a  larfe  body  at  addltloaal 
pupUs  brought  about  by  tbe  contemplated 
merger  would  further  advcrael-  affect  tba 
Boston  school  system. 

Of  paramount  Importance  to  the  Veterans* 
Administration  employee  parents  of  children 
of  school  age  is  tbe  detrimental  effect  sticta 
a  move  would  have  cm  tbe  edneatlonal  prog- 
ress and  the  emotional  detclopinent  of  saeb 
children. 

Being  unable  io  finish  the  school  year 
1051-62  at  his  present  school,  the  entire 
school  year  would  be  lost  to  the  child.  Ad- 
justment to  the  different  aoethods  of  in- 
struction would  very  Ukely  result  in  the 
child  being  compelled  to  commence  school 
in  the  PhiladeliAia  area  one  grsdc  lower, 
thus  causing  his  education  to  be  retarded 
by  two  fuU  yeara. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  cbiUt  of  elecaentary 
school  age  from  his  school  aaeoelatea  neces- 
sitating a  start  in  a  new  school  and  devel- 
opment of  new  friends  is  universally  recog- 
nized by  authorities  on  child  behavlar  aa 
having  a  definite  Impact  on  the  child's  emo- 
tional structure. 

THI   ETFECT  OF  tNTlAIJOW  Oil   *  rVBriSL 


The  Impact  of  Inflation  to  the  United 
States  sln«  1939  has  been  felt  by  every  com- 
munity and  by  every  family  within  the  crtra- 
munlty.  It  has  been  even  more  of  a  burden 
on  the  employee  of  the  Pederal  Government, 
since  salary  increases  received  have  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  riac  In  tbe  coat  of 
living,  and  where  added  to  a  basic  wage  al- 
ready low  by  comparison  with  that  received 
in  private  industry. 

Inflation  is  considered  by  both  major  po- 
litical parties  as  an  insidious  force  in  thle 
coxmtry.  BhoiUd  it  not  be  adequately  con- 
trolled. It  may  well  be  said  that  it  could  cauie 
a  condition  equivalent  to  that  of  any  dan- 
gerous influence  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
Aa  a  restilt  of  this  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  a  Federal  employee  haa  not  only  made 
no  progress  in  implementing  his  savmgs  over 
the  last  decade,  but  haa  had  to  dip  Into  those 
accumulated.  If  any,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
hia  family. 

A  audden  dislocation  of  the  employee  who 
owns  his  own  home,  purchased  in  many  in- 
stances through  the  GI  bill  at  rlghU.  almost 
Invariably  means  a  loss  at  the  meager  equity 
built  up  m  the  property.  This  is  axiomatic 
where  a  quick  sale  of  real  estate  is  necessary. 
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Ob  tlw  othtr  hand,  in  •  city  wber*  Nvcral 
hoadnd  famlllas  mrt  iiiunlgr»tliig  •  ■ellar't 
nuftet  tBunNllat«l7  prrr«U8  wad  tbow  per- 
^jTnf  «riio  <to  purehaM  •  borne  wlU  b*  forced 
to  MMln  fInuieUU  eoinin)tin«nU  In  naost  caacs 
tw|und  current  m«uu.  Le—w  and  renU  will 
ttm  to  tlM  maztmum.  whercTcr  powlbte. 


Gl  E^MiliM  ami  Inmimg  Profns  hu 
•IVtIcnM 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  L  EYINS 

or  TK2fim«B 
Dl  im  BOC8B  OP  RSPRSSKirrATIVES 

ITorulay.  August  6, 1951 

Mr.  WINS.  Mr.  BpnUcer.  the  House 
8el0Ct  Committee  To  InTestlgate  Veter- 
ftiM  Wucatton  and  Training  has  not  as 
yet  made  a  final  report  of  Its  Investiga- 
tkma.  itudiM  and  flndinss  over  a  period 
of  Mf«ral  monttu.  However,  the  Na- 
af  tli9  Amoiean  Ii»- 
Jr..  baa  mC  down  hia 


■taeattmi  and  Trainlnt 
.  In  a  very  excellent  article  in  the 
Ansust  1951  issue  of  the  Ankerlcan  Legion 
magastne.  In  his  very  fine  article.  Com- 
Oocke  makes  an  appraisal  of  ihe 
skte  of  the  program  and 
known  the  great  benefits  and  ad- 
whlch  have  been  possible 
throitfh  this  program — observations  and 
with  which  I  am  in  agreement, 
as  I  do  that  while  there  have 
been  regrettable  and.  in  some  Instances. 
outrageous  abases  of  this  great  program. 
the  ovor-aD  and  final  result  has  been 
UfUy  eradltaUe  and  in  line  with  the 
iBtaBt  of  Ooogres  in  enacting  legisla- 
tku  IB  this  regard. 

unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
I  iQClude  with  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RxootD,  the 
article  which  Commander  Cocke  has 
written  in  this  c<»mection  and  which  is 
entitled  "ThoM  Incredible  GI  Students." 
Tbe  article  is  as  follows: 


btCBSDIBLS         OI         STTTBBim — HOW 

§4100.000  WiM  n  Vna  Mou  Than  Jvsnrxzo 
Ooa  Faim  nr  TKsat 

(By  IrU  Cocke.  Jr.) 
I  hawrd  a  voDdertullr  insptrlng  story  tbe 
oUmt  day  from  C^eU  Ifunaon.  tbe  American 
X^igloB'i  chief  of  vocattonal  training  and 
itkm.  WhUa  in  Tezaa  recently,  Cecil 
the  farm  of  a  veteran  who  had 
■udetn  faimtns  metboda  under  the 
atkn-trataing  program  at  the  OI  bill 
or  rlghta.  Although  the  farm  waa  located 
In  one  at  tbe  poorer  eectione  at  the  State. 
Um  KW*  land  waa  fertile  and  proapmoua.  and 
tlw  farmhouae  waa  equipped  for  good  Uv- 
li^  Tbe  »eUian  espreeeed  thanka  for  tne 
cn  MIL  B*  aaid  that  U  had  ralaad  him  from 
a  Meant  wtth  a  bleak  future  to  the  lsv«l 
of  aa  tak/HpnOtnt  tmnmr  wtth  a  prasnUii\s 


ax  wn   tratnli^  haa  changed   tne 
I  ler  me."  exclaimed  the  aon-bronaed  ex- 
OL    *3rtl«ve  a*,  mister,  if  X  learned  noth- 
te«  ^M  fiom  aiy  eebooling.  X  learned  thla: 
to  Me  ta  tt  that  my  ehUdrea  alec 


lu  thto  MtUa  story  la  tbe  b(Alad-down  wla- 
fialgtil  aad  taltH  of  tbe  Amer- 


ican Legion's  leadership  which  fouKhr.  to 
eeUbUobd  the  OI  bill  of  rights  In  a  battle 
which  at  one  period  had  to  be  fought  aKamst 
tbe  bitter  opposition  of  the  other  ma'cr 
veterans"  organizations.  In  this  little  story 
Is  summed  upon  the  long-range  benefits  of 
the  OI  bill's  education  and  training  nro- 
gram.  For  the  GI  bill  has  not  only  pi  -roci 
up  new  opportunities  for  hundreds  '.if  lau- 
sands  of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  bu'  it 
has  also  planted  the  seeds  to  provide  new 
and  brlghte.'  horizons  for  future  generafons 
of  America. 

After  7  years,  the  education-training  pro- 
gram of  the  OI  bill— along  with  the  vik-b- 
tlonal  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Dis- 
abled Veterans  Act— has  outstandingly  with- 
stood the  test  of  time.  The  prognmi  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest  things  .^ni^r- 
ica  has  ever  done  for  the  men  and  woaipr. 
who  served  lii  uniform.  But  ev-n  more  im- 
portant. It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ftne-t 
things  done  for  the  prospserlty  and  security 
of  the  entire  Nation 

Today,  virtually  everyone  Joins  in  a  song 
of  praise  for  the  GI  bill's  educational  pro- 
Ttsiona.  Yet.  only  a  few  years  back  th^-re 
were  many  do\ibts,  outside  of  the  Legion. 
that  the  program  would  succeed. 

The  critics  and  the  cynics  had  a  field  day. 
Education  and  training  require  time.  efTort. 
and  perseverance,  they  cried  out,  whereas 
the  veterans  are  Impatient,  and  lazy,  and 
want  their  beneflts  handed  to  them  on  a 
plattar.  The  veterans  won't  go  to  school, 
hooted  the  detractora  ol  education  for  GI's. 
Even  in  high  places.  In  Government  and 
In  education,  fears  were  voiced  that  the 
program  would  attract  relatively  few  ex- 
servicemen.  When  the  GI  bill  was  first  being 
discussed,  In  the  summer  of  1943.  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt estimated  that  only  one  out  of  12  WDr'.d 
War  n  veterans  would  care  for  postwar  edu- 
cation or  training.  About  18  months  later— 
shortly  after  the  pa-ssage  of  the  GI  bill— the 
War  Department  took  a  sampling  of  its  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men.  and  came  up  wuh 
the  conclusion  that  only  3  out  of  10  serv- 
icemen had  any  plans,  definite  or  tentative, 
to  enter  training  or  schooling  after  their 
diaeharge  from  tbe  Armed  Forces.  As  late 
ae  August  194fi  the  Sattirday  Evening  Post 
featured  an  article  which  announced  that 
The  GI's  Reject  Education  on  the  fragmen- 
tary evidence  that  only  15  percent  of  the 
first  12.844  veterans  of  World  War  11  had 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  their  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The  estimates,  the  surveys,  and  direful  pre- 
dictions proved  to  be  wrong,  incredibly 
wrong. 

By  IMS.  the  aniazlng  rush  of  the  ex-GIs 
Into  school  and  college.  Into  Job  and  farm 
training,  convinced  even  the  most  obstinate 
skeptics  that  the  veterans  were  eager  to 
make  use  of  their  GI  bill  educational  rights 
The  rush,  too.  fulfilled  the  averakje  .-Kmen- 
can's  faith  In  the  purposes  and  goals  of  our 
ex-servicemen.  The  average  American  had 
supported  the  GI  bill  with  bales  of  letters 
and  telegrams  to  Congress  In  the  days  when 
passage  of  tbe  biU  hung  by  a  thread 

In  7  years  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights— Pub- 
lic Law  34S — more  than  7.350.000  veteran.^  o.' 
World  War  II  have  received  training  m  the 
school,  on  the  Job,  and  on  the  farm 

In  7  years  of  the  Disabled  Veterans  Act — 
Public  Law  16 — some  573.000  ex-OI  s  went 
after  vocational  rehabilitation 

Latecomers  this  spring  bring  the  over-all 
total  cloee  to  an  even  8.000  OOC 

That  means  that  more  than  half  of  the 
men  and  women  who  saw  service  m  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  Improve  themselves,  to  make 
themaelvea  better  earners,  better  providers, 
better  producers,  better- Informed  American 
cltlaena. 

What  a  deafening  reply  these  silent  statis- 
tlCB  give  to  the  mockery  of  those  who  sneered 


that  the  veterans  want  "hand-outs  on  the 
half  shell,"  who  crowed  that  the  veterans 
would  ignore  any  solid  benefit  which  required 
work  and  study  on  their  part. 

Nearly  112.000,000,000  has  already  been 
spent  by  Uncle  Sam  to  provide  training  and 
schcwllng.  with  tuition,  books,  equipment, 
and  subsistence,  for  the  veterans  who  re- 
sponded to  the  GI  bill.  Even  In  these  inflated 
time.',  I12.000.000.000  Is  a  pile  of  money. 
Was  this  tremendous  expenditure  worth  It? 
A  careful  answer  to  this  question  was  re- 
cently reported  to  Congress  by  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  to  Investigate  the  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Program  under  the  OI 
bill    (the    Teague    committee). 

■The  good  that  has  been  accomplished  and 
which  will  show  itself  more  clearly  In  each 
succeeding  year  and  In  succeeding  genera- 
tions Ls  incalculable."  reported  the  com- 
mittee 

If  we  take  a  close  look-see.  and  analyze 
the  response  of  the  veterans  to  the  educa- 
tional provisions  of  the  GI  bill,  here  U  what 
we  find : 

More  than  2,480.000  veterans  continued 
their  education  and  training  at  some  3.000 
college-level  schools,  including  colleges,  uni- 
versities, professional  and  technical  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  teachers  colleges,  law  review 
colleges,  music  schools,  and  hospitals  offer- 
ing residence  training  to  pbyslcUna.  At  least 
400.000  of  the  veteran-students  have  com- 
pleted their  courses. 

More  than  3.360.000  veterans  sought  to 
improve  their  education  and  training  In 
below-college-level  schools,  attending  ap- 
proximately 17.500  technical  Institutions, 
business  schools,  secondary  and  elementary 
schools,  vocational  and  trade  schools,  flight 
schools,  and  farm  training  schools.  Over 
half  a  million  of  these  veteran-trainees  com- 
pleted the  full  training  period. 

More  than  1.600.000  veterans  took  on-the- 
job  training  cotirses.  More  than  625,000 
veterans  went  into  on-the-farm  training. 
And  the  programs  are  still  going  on. 

We've  all  seen  the  newspaper  headlines 
and  heard  the  talk  about  the  racket  vet- 
erans schools,  about  the  veterans  who  went 
to  school  for  the  free  ride  and  subsistence, 
and  other  examples  of  abuse.  Though  all 
too  true,  these  reports  are  mialeading. 

For  example,  the  facts  and  figures  show 
that  a  bare  few  veterans  sought  to  use  their 
training  rights  to  prepare  for  such  doubtful 
careers  as  the  rhumba.  samba,  or  waltz. 

In  its  detailed  report  to  Congress  last  year. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  showed  that 
most  veterans  in  training  chose  courses  In 
fields  which  demanded  considerable  profes- 
sional or  technical  skill — occupations  which 
in  general  offer  greater  prestige,  greater  fam- 
ily security,  and  higher  earning  power.  This 
observation  underlines  the  serious  Intent  and 
purpose  of  the  GI  students. 

Nor  did  the  veterans  go  scrambling  after 
their  education  and  training  simply  to  get 
a  degree  or  diploma,  any  degree  or  diploma. 
More  than  800,000  of  the  veterans  took  the 
intensive  VA  guidance  teats  before  choosing 
their  career  courses.  Mure  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  scientific  guidance  to  help 
select  a  career  had  VA  been  able  to  make 
available  more  facilities  and  trained  person- 
nel to  run  the  vocational  guidance  clinics. 

A  breakdown  of  the  ambitions  of  the  vet- 
erans in  training,  according  to  the  latest 
available  figures  (October  1949).  shows  that 
one  out  of  every  three  ex-OI's  aimed  to  be 
a  professional  man.  The  meaning  of  this 
figure  becomes  clear  when  we  learn  that  a 
survey  of  the  Armed  Forces  personnel  for 
June  of  1945  shows  that  only  2  out  of  every 
UK)  men  in  uniform  (2.2  percent)  had  been 
In  a  professional  Job  before  going  Into  the 
military  service  Only  4  out  of  100  (4  pier- 
cent)  of  the  male  working  population  were 
in  professional  occupations,  according  to  the 
latest   available  census  figures. 
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The  Btatlsttea  alao  show  that  the  same 
push  to  Improve  their  knowledge  and  iklllB 
characterized  those  veterans  who  sought,  and 
are  stseking.  to  improve  tt>iiiseltea  with 
courses  aimed  at  bringing  them  Into  ttw 
semi  prof  eaakmal  oocupatlcns.  the  manage- 
rial occupations,  and  the  skilled  crafts. 

The  present  tlckUah  world  situation  and 
our  own  partial  mobilization  makee  It  nec- 
essary for  us  to  measure  the  vahx  of  tbe  GI 
bill  training  from  another  point  of  view — 
that  of  its  ccntrlbution  to  the  national 
defense. 

A^in  we  glance  at  tbe  staristlcs  and  we 
find  the  veterans  in  coUe^  Oocklng  to  the 
courses  in  engineo'lng.  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  medicine  and  dentistry,  and  sci- 
entific agriculture.  Other  popular  studies  cm 
the  college  level  are  tbe  humanities.  law.  and 
the  social  sciences,  such  as  economics  and 
tiistory  all  of  which  provide  the  necessary 
background  for  future  leadership  of  our 
cc5:ntry. 

Below  the  colle^  level,  the  veterans  have 
puiTued  courses  mainly  in  agriculttue.  bosi- 
□eas.  engineering,  mechanical  crafts,  refrig- 
eration and  air  conditioning,  commercial  art 
and  design,  radio  and  other  communica- 
ttons  On-the-job  training  has  produced 
accountants,  journalists,  engineers.  lawyers. 
decorators,  cominercial  artists,  draftsmen, 
laboratory  technicians,  photographers,  sur- 
veyors, craftsmen,  as  well  as  diversified 
trained  men  in  the  managerial  and  clerical 
care?r  fields. 

In  stressing  tbe  drive  for  the  professions, 
I  dont  want  to  overlook  the  importance  of 
the  GI  Ml]  In  encouraging  the  basic  three 
Rb — reading,  "rttlng.  and  'rithmetlc.  An  In- 
cident illustrating  this  point  occurred  at 
Urbana.  Ill  .  where  40  veterans  were  enrolled 
m  a  carpentry  coarse  in  the  puUic-school 
system.  The  ex-GI's  were  asked  what  they 
would  like  to  leam  most  at  all  in  addition 
to  their  carpentry.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
rchool  oglcials.  the  veterans  unanimously 
replied:  "We'd  rather  learn  how  to  read  and 
■write  better,  than  study  anything  else  " 

Veterans'  education  and  training  hit  Its 
all-time  peak  In  December  of  1947 — SVi  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  GI  bUl— when  2.5*«.- 
000  ex-eerrlcemen  crammed  into  the  Nation's 
classrooms  and  Job-training  programs  at  one 
time.  There's  been  a  decline  since,  but  as 
late  as  March  1.  1951,  there  were  1.670,000 
veterans   undergoing  training. 

First  to  attain  Its  high  point  was  Job 
training.  In  January  of  1947.  The  following 
December,  college  training  marked  its  all- 
time  high.  It  was  not  tmtJl  2  years  later, 
howuvci.  that  the  below-college-level  educa- 
tion program  rose  to  Its  crest.  Institutional 
on-the-farm  training  did  not  reach  Its  peak 
until  the  summer  of  1950,  and  this  program 
has  grown  riicht  up  to  this  summer's  dead- 
Hne. 

There  are  those,  of  com-se.  who  warned 
that  no  good  could  come  of  the  ru.?h  to 
school.  They  said  that  the  great  mass  move- 
ment of  ex-servicemen  into  the  Nation's 
schools  lowered  training  standards  and  af- 
forded the  veterans  cheap  degrees  or 
diplomas,  ^remost.  and  most  widely  fnib- 
li.lzed.  among  those  who  sold  short  the  aims 
of  the  GI  bin  and  underrated  the  aspirations 
of  the  homecoming  veterans  was  Dr.  Rcbert 
M  Hutchlns,  then  chancelor  of  the  Untver- 
sny  of  Chicago,  an  educator  with  an  Intez- 
natlocaJ  reputation. 

Only  a  few  months  after  tbe  passage  of 
the  GI  bill.  Dr.  Hutchlns  made  a  few  colcr- 
ful  comments  about  the  Gl  educational  pro- 
gram in  a  popular  weekly,  comments  which 
were  widely  quoted  in  the  press.  Said  Dr. 
Hutchlns: 

"Educational  Instli-utiona,  as  tbe  big  time 
football  racket  shows,  cannot  resist  money. 
The  GI  bills  of  ri|(his  gives  them  a  cfaanoa 
to  get  more  mimey  than  they  have  ever 
dreamed  of  and  to  do  it  In  the  name  ai 
patriotism. 


"Tbey  will  not  want  to  keep  out  nncrtiaH> 
fled  veterans:  they  will  not  be  allowed  to. 
for  the  pohUe  and  the  veterazw*  organlza- 
ttams  wUl  not  stain!  for  It. 

"HToUegea  and  universities  will  find  them- 
aelvea convert^  into  educstionsJ  hobo  Jun- 
gles. And  veterans,  unable  to  get  work  and 
eqiMDy  unable  to  resist  ptrtting  pressure  on 
coIle<;es  and  universities,  will  ftnd  them- 
selves educational  hobces.     •     •     • 

"The  result  will  be  that  both  the  educa- 
tional system  and  veterans  will  be  demraral- 
Lteu, 

What  a  sad  prophecy!  The  National  Bdu- 
cation  Association's  Department  of  Higher 
Education  informed  the  House  Veterans' 
Commltt**  recently  that  "the  education  of 
veterans  In  regular  public  and  nonprcfit  ed- 
ucational Institutions  has  been  one  cf  the 
brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  American 
education.     •     •     • 

"Prom  their  intimate  experienoe  in  the 
education  of  veterans  •  •  •  the  college 
and  university  faculties  of  tbe  Dnited  States 
have  became  convinced  that  a  tren^endous 
value  has  accrued  to  the  Natkm  as  a  result 
of  the  enactment  by  Congreas  of  this  (GI 
bUl)  far-sighted  legislaUan, '  the  KEA  told 
Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  veterans  made  a  ter- 
riiic  impact,  for  good,  on  the  American  sys- 
tem of  education.  Tbe  colleges  alone  re- 
ceived more  than  t3.0OO.00O.00O  In  tuition 
and  fees,  which  provided  66  percent  of  the 
coUeges'  income  TUla  »2.000j000.000  ww 
"enough  to  make  a  vast  dlflerenec  in  the 
financial  status  of  these  coUegee  and  uni- 
veryitie*."  according  to  Benjamin  Fine,  the 
education  editor  of  the  New  York  Timea. 
The  tuition,  along  with  the  billions  more  In 
subsistence,  permitted  tens  of  thousands  of 
veterana  to  go  to  school  who  otherwise 
couldn't  aSord  to  do  so. 

Not  only  did  the  GI  bill  revive  and 
strengthen  long -established  schools;  it 
created  new  ones.  A  congressional  com- 
mittee recently  reported  that  public  and 
Independent  schools  in  existence  prior  to 
1944— when  the  GI  hUl  was  adopted— were 
too  few  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  veterans 
desiring  training,  and  that  there  was  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  sctMols,  especially  ta  the 
southern  states.  VA  figures  now  show  that 
7.600  new  institutions  for  education  and 
training  were  stimulated  into  being  by  the 
GI  biU.  Many  public  schools  added  voca- 
tional departments  and  other  special  divi- 
sions to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school-bound 
veterans.  And  in  some  States,  such  as  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  junior  colleges 
were  estaMisbed  to  catch  up  with  the  rush 
to  tbe  dasarocm.  Many  of  these  are  now 
making  higher  education  available  to  tcwns- 
men  who  could  not  afford  to  go  away  to 
cotiece. 

The  veterann  streaming  onto  the  camptis 
challenged  th^lr  teachers  to  take  another 
lock  at  their  teaching  methods  and  phi- 
losophy. Reviewing  the  seven  years  of  the 
GI  bill,  a  recent  article  In  School  and  So- 
ciety commented:  "The  veterans  have 
brought  stability,  maturity,  higher  stand- 
arda  at  work,  and  a  broadened  adult  view- 
point to  the  classrooms  and  the  campua." 
Under  the  barrage  of  questions  shot  at  them 
by  the  knowledge-questing  ex-GI's.  many 
professors  were  farced  to  Junk  their  20- 
year-old  classroom  lecture  notes,  and  to 
start  thinking  In  terms  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. Instead  at  yesterday.  The  veterana 
placed  a  hi^  value  on  their  limited  time 
and  funds.  They  refused  to  accept  shallow, 
shoddy  answers.  They  demanded  answers 
which  were  practical  and  reaUstie  in  keeping 
with  thelx  serious  outlook.  The  veteran- 
studentf — half  of  whom  had  ooe  or  mora 
dependents — ^were  willing  to  study  hard.  and. 
as  a  rule,  took  on  more  claas  work  and 
tou^har  coupes  than  the  nonvetaan  stu- 
dents. 


Tel,  te  wfAU  of  his  heavier  school  work 
load  and  responalbUltles  at  home,  the  OI 
student  proved,  tn  msuy  cases,  to  be  a  better 
student  than  the  nan  veteran.  A  year  after 
t.be  GI  bill  program  got  going,  wmiams 
Oollege  was  able  to  report  that  It  had  had 
the  highest  scholsstlc  average  in  Its  history 
-entirely  due  to  the  prcaenoe  of  serloua- 
minded  veterans."  A  &lmll&r  checkup  at 
Ohio  State  University  discloacd  that  more 
than  14.000  ex-GI's  In  a  student  body  o* 
24.000  were  doing  "significantly"  better  than 
tbe  non-veterans.  There  wcx«  »imtiar  f*. 
ports    from    other    schools 

A  most  thorough  study  of  GI  schooling 
has  t>ecn  made  at  Brooklyn  Coaege,  whuh 
made  a  detailed  iuvestigatlan  of  iu  scholas- 
tic nconin  for  the  period  between  February 
1948  and  June  I&-'9. 

The  study  showed  that  the  veterans  held  a 
"slight  but  consistent  superlonty"  Id  school 
work  over  comparable  nunveterans. 

The  results  at  the  study,  said  ^Jr.  Barry 
Gideonse.  president  of  this  oo^lcen  with  a 
xz  iitlon  of  serioi^  bright  studenu.  "dispel 
the  initial  fear  exproased  tn  some  quartars 
that  the  money  spent  la  th«  educstioo  otf 
the  veterans  might  be  nubatantlaUy  wasttd. 
or  that  the  college  campus  vrouM  be  flcxMlad 
T  :th  pow  st'jdents." 

The  fine  Job  of  the  veterana  <m  the  euUece 
Gimpuses  has  been  repeated  tn  the  other 
phases  of  GI  bill  education  aod  training. 

In  on-the-job  training,  for  cxampte,  the 
Sales  Executive  dub  o(  New  York  reported 
that  the  mature  attitude  at  the  veterans 
gave  them  a  "slight  but  daftalte  edge"  over 
nonveterans  in  the  field  of  saliiamannhip 

Encyclopedia  Britannlca.  Inc.  replying  to  a 
survey  by  the  Sales  Xaecutlva  Club,  said : 

"The  average  age  of  our  arln  force 
teen  lowered  10  years  s'oce  the  war  becat 
the  veterans  have  come  out  with  a  mature 
attitude  toward  life  and  are  ready  to  ^«-"~* 
responjtiibUity  more  quickly.  They  are  e^ler 
to  train  and  average  more  pay  than  other 
Eslesmen  of  equal  background  axkd  age  who 
were  not  in  the  Armed  Foroaa." 

In  tbe  same  survey,  Cenaral  Foods,  one  of 
the  first  major  corporations  to  be  approved 
for  cm-the-]ob  training,  stated  that  It  had 
not  been  disappointed  In  any  of  the  cz- 
servicemen  trained  and  hired  under  the  QI 
bill  program. 

More  recently,  the  National  Aaodatlon  of 
State  Ap^oval  Agrnrtas  sent  out  a  quesdon- 
nalre  to  some  19.000  esaployars  participating 
in  the  on-the-job  training  program.  Im- 
ployers  replying  to  the  q-iery  said  they 
wanted  to  continue  their  Job  training  pro- 
gram, by  a  vote  of  3  to  1.  When  asked.  "In 
the  light  of  yoiir  own  eaperienoe,  do  you 
consider  that  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram has  bee-  worthwhile?"  the  employers 
overwhelmingly  O.  K.'d  the  program  by  s  vote 
of  6  to  1 . 

A  high  light  of  this  survey  waa  that  more 
than  one- third  of  the  veteran  trainees  bad 
been  hired  by  the  firms  which  had  trainad 
them;  and  that  half  as  many  trainees  again, 
according  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the 
en.pioyer-tralner,  were  employed  elsewhere 
in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  had 
been  tralnKL  From  the  survey,  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Teague  committee  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  reterans  In  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  had  reached  thdr  employment 
objectlwa.  "This  flguire,"  commenU  the 
Teagne  committee.  "Is  considered  highly  sat- 
lafactary  tn  the  light  of  the  normal  results 
of  established  ectucatlonal  programs." 

Much  ptibllclty  has  been  given  the  curi- 
ous sidelights  of  on-the-job  training,  such 
as  learning  how  to  operate  a  mink  farm, 
raise  rainbow  trout,  blow  glass,  or  climb 
steeples — all  of  which,  toclden tally,  axe  hon- 
ors bte  occupations.  little  publicity  has 
been  glren.  however,  to  one  of  the  truly  fine 
achievements  of  the  on-the-job  training 
program — apprenticeship  training.  Today, 
three  out  of  every  four  apprentice;*  training 
under    the    high   standards    of    the    United 
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Statw  Bureau  o(  Apprvntlcwhlp  ar«  veter- 
•n*.  AlxvMty  O.000  vctcrmxw  hav*  kchtcred 
tt*  wp»cfd  KUto*  of  JourncymAn-crmfta- 
■Mn.  Ttita  numbtr  will  rlae  to  bctwven 
180.000  and  3QO.000  wiUitn  the  next  a  yean. 
As  many  mora  as-or«  who  ha^ui  but  did 
not  finish  Ui«  appranticeablp-tralnlng  pro- 
gnun.  nonetliatoaB  have  Improved  their 
Aills.  knowladc*.  and  earning  power. 

Iz«tltutk>nal  on-tbe-fann  training  was 
%h»  laat  of  tba  OI  bill  training  programs  to 
f«t  colng  In  a  big  way,  but  even  so.  it  baa 
alTMKly  liad  a  iplaBdld  effect  on  the  Nation's 
affrtcultural  mattaoda,  practices,  and  oper- 
atkMU. 

"I  was  oppoMd  to  the  program,"  a  west- 
ern Congraasman  told  me,  "because  I  felt 
that  the  Oovenunent  was  already  meddling 
•nongh  uito  our  farms  without  the  on-the- 
farm  training. 

"Ify  son.  however,  insisted  on  taking  the 
fvm  training,  and  soon.  I  discovered,  be 
kiMW  more  about  efllclent.  productive  fann- 
tng  than  t  did.  That  made  me  change  my 
mlDtf  about  the  farm-training  program." 
■me  farm-training  program  gave  the  vet- 
a  push  to  buy.  rent,  or  lease  their  own 
In  many  areas  the  program  boosted 
farm  tnooraaa.  R  has  led  to  more  farm  pro- 
tfuetlon  and  to  wtdsspread  soU  conservation 
aetlvmea.  and  it  encouraged  farm  improve- 
MMBU  for  better  living. 

A  cheek  by  Tetarans'  Administration  last 
ahowwt  that  M  out  of  lOO  veteran  farm 
•ttber  owned  or  operated  their  own 
a  atrong  testimonial  to  the  value  of 
thft  program  in  helping  make  independent 
tHVMva  out  of  veterans. 

■ere  are  soma  other  encouragliig  reports 
ttmn  around  the  country: 

In  Ttaas,  veteran  farm  trainees  have  In- 
faate d  •100.000.000  in  land,  homes,  stock,  and 
tarm  eqtilpment.  In  Pennsylvania  the  aver- 
af«  net  IneooM  of  OI  farm  trainees  has  risen 
from  MOO.  before  starting  their  courses,  to 
•1.400.  In  a  Itinneeota  county,  the  average 
aat  worth  of  SI  veterans  who  completed 
tiMfIr  training  was  a,230  as  against  •l.SeO 
whan  they  started.  In  three  West  Virginia 
cooatlaa.  veteran  trainees  have  been  aver- 
■flng  more  than  100  busheln  of  shelled  corn 
per  acre  wh«e  the  area-wide  yield  is  only  43 
buahels  per  acre.  In  North  Carolina  vetor- 
•DS  btillt  184)00.000  feet  of  terraces  to  con- 
soil,  replanted  6.000  acra  of  land  In 
and  Ihned  10S4)00  acres  of  farmland. 
all  ta  a  sln^e  year:  tn  Georgia.  21,000  farm 
developed  180,000  acrea  of  pasture 
eroded  red  day  land  that  at  one  time 
w  enaetdend  virtually  worthlees. 

Ib  sodi  waya  have  achooling  and  training 
btfow  the  eoUege  level  enriched  not  Just 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
A  fwnr>1"t  of  vetaraas'  reaction  to  their 
;  tn  less  then-college  institutions  dls- 
that  the  es-OI's.  almost  to  a  man, 
out  in  thetr  belief  that  the  good  their 
bad  done  was  worth  the  money  ez- 
by  the  Oovernment.  A  large  number 
of  repMee  uptiaeiil  thanks  to  the  Nation 
far  flvtaf  then  a  chance  to  learn  useful 
ifttlla.  Ttaoaa  veterans  contacted  in  the  sur- 
vey voted  three  to  one  that  they  had  found  a 
Joto  a*  a  direct  result  c€  their  training.  The 
rtaalts  at  this  surrey  are  most  significant. 
In  tiM  epinloB  of  the  Teague  committee — an 
cptninn  ahared  by  the  American  Legion. 

over  the  7  yeaia  of  the  OI  biU 
aud  tratalac  program,  there  has 
a  hoe  and  ory  ralaad  ahoot  the  abuses 
in  the  program.    Tbeee  abuaea 
up   tu   oii-the>Job  training,   flight 
farm    tralalng.    la    proprietary 
aslMola,  and  ■cwtlmei  even  in  nonprofit 


Incompetence  of  elected  or  appointed  public 
ofllclais. 

The  Teague  committee — recognizing  that 
the  vast  OI  bill  program  Included  aa  many 
veteran  students  as  the  entire  population  of 
the  continent  of  Australia — found  unmt.s- 
tsksbly  that  the  abuses  were  relatively  te-*-. 

Nevertheless  the  crooks  and  the  bunglers 
have  gotten  the  headlines.  So.  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  who  have  corrupted  or  mis- 
managed their  little  corners  of  the  GI  biU 
rests  a  far  worse  crime  than  their  own  petty 
thievery  or  incompetence.  Their  abuses. 
seen  out  of  perspective  by  the  public  have 
endangered  confidence  In  GI  trainir.i; 

In  this  article  I  hope  I  have  helped  to 
restore  the  perspective.  GI  education  ha.s 
cost  twelve  billions  The  United  Statics  will 
easily  profit  more  than  $500,000,000,000  from 
OI  education.  That  sum  is  not  ha.^d  for  a 
nation  to  come  by  during  the  lifetime  .f 
8.0O0.0O0  men  and  women  who  earn 
more,  pay  more  taxes,  produce  more,  buy 
more,  spend  more,  farm  better,  and  build 
better — and  do  It  all  more  wisely— than  they 
would  have  without  GI  education.  It  i.s 
very  likely  that  far  more  of  the  postwar 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  than  anyone  mUht 
imagine  Is  due  directly  to  the  OI  bill  We 
must  not  ever  let  the  blood-suckers  on  the 
fringes,  or  the  phony  prophets,  persuade  u.s 
to  go  back  to  the  days  of  veteran  apple- 
peddlers,  bonus  marchers  and  bread  lines 
The  OI  bill  way  Is  the  right  way  and  the 
wise  way — and  In  the  long  run  the  profitable 
way — to  absorb  wartime  veterans  mt'j  a 
bigger    and    better    national    economy 

The  OI  education  and  tralmnt;  pris^r.ini 
expires  for  most  World  War  II  vetemr-.s  this 
summer.  Its  incredible  record  since  World 
War  II  proves  without  question  that  the  pro- 
grim  must  be  continued  for  the  veterans  of 
Korea — and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 


An  too 

Dor  tbe 


have  been  blamed 
have  cropped  up  in 
Rot  one  veteran  has 
Uk  a  poeltloD  to  atooaa  hia  prtvt- 
tlM   OI  edueatkiaal   program 
wttlMttt  tbe  dettbvate  eoBalvanoe  or  the 


Tbe  Constitution  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
uanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
otD  an  essay  written  by  Miss  Gloria  An- 
drews, ol  1238  North  Artesian  Avenue. 
Chicago,  HI.,  a  student  at  the  Tuley 
High  School,  which  is  located  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  entitled  "The  Con- 
stitution of  Illinois." 

She  won  first  place  In  the  annual  essay 
contest  conducted  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. Department  of  Illinois.  150.000  par- 
ticipating throughout  the  State  It  truly 
demonstrates  the  progress  of  better  edu- 
cation in  the  public-school  system,  and 
I  am  happy  that  this  honor  has  been 
bestowed  upon  a  student  in  my  district. 

The  essay  follows: 

TH«    CONSTlTUTlOIf    or    lULINOTS 

(By  Gloria  Andrews) 
In  1818.  the  State  of  Illinois  was  admitted 
to  the  Union.  A  brief  document,  whose 
main  provisions  had  been  taken  from  the 
Constitutions  of  Kentuclcy.  Ohio,  New  Yorlc. 
and  Indiana,  became  the  first  Constitution  oX 
Illinois.  This  document  provided  for  three 
departments  of  government  furnishing  the 
Important  check  and  balance  needed  for  a 
successful     governing     body.     Because     the 


memory  of  tyrannical  Governors  like  Berkley, 
Stuyveaant.  and  Andros  was  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  executive  power 
wa.s  very  weak  and  the  Governor  lacked  a 
sole  veto  while  the  legislative  branch  was 
given  extensive  appointing  privileges.  Al- 
though the  Inhabitants  were  given  no  chance 
to  ratify  It.  the  constitution  contained  a 
sufTrage  clause  giving  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  white  male  Inhabitants,  who  had  resided 
in  Illinois  for  a  period  of  6  months.  These 
votes  were  to  oe  given  viva  voce. 

Then,  in  1848,  the  State  adopted  a  new 
constitution.  This  was  similar  to  the  first 
but  extended  the  executive  and  curbed  the 
legislative  power  by  giving  the  sole  veto  to 
the  Governor  As  the  people,  recognizing 
the  voting  aloud  was  detrlmenUl  to  a  proper 
election,  had  cried  out  against  voting  viva 
voce,  the  new  constitution  provided  that 
all  white  male  inhabitants,  living  In  the 
State  IVir  1  year,  were  qualified  to  cast  their 
vote  bv  secret  ballot. 

The  year  1870  brought  another  consti- 
tution to  the  people  of  this  State,  This 
Cine  had  a  preamble  stating  the  purpose  of 
the  document  as  had  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion Article  11  of  the  constitution  of  1870 
provides  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press. 
rights  to  trial  by  Jury,  to  assemble,  to  peti- 
tion, et  cetera.  In  a  bill  of  rights. 

This  constitution  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  gateway  amendment  after  five 
defeated  proposals  since  1891.  Novemt)er  7, 
1950.  ininolsans.  remembering  the  slogan 
•  Open  the  gate  to  a  better  State,"  went  to 
the  polls  and  finally  passed  It.  Tbe  gateway 
amendment  allows  three  articles  to  be  sub- 
mitted before  the  general  assembly,  our  leg- 
islative body,  instead  of  only  one.  Now  a 
majontv  of  all  electors  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion LT  two-thirds  of  those  voting  on  the 
proposition  Is  required  to  pass  the  proposal. 
Future  amendments  may  presently  be  sub- 
mitted either  on  separate  ballots  or  In  a 
separate  column  on  the  ballot.  Previously 
the  form  of  this  ballot  was  determined  by 
action  of  the  general  assembly. 

An  untsual  aspect  of  our  State  constitu- 
tion is  that  It  provides  for  minority  repre- 
sentation. Joseph  Medlll.  of  Chicago,  Is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  He  sponsored  the  idea 
to  destroy  the  strong  sectional  feeling,  a 
remnant  of  the  bloody  Civil  War.  which  di- 
vided northern  and  southern  Illinois. 

According  to  this  plan,  which  is  used  for 
electing  State  representatives  from  senato- 
rial districts,  a  voter  casts  three  votes.  He 
may  cast  one  for  each  of  the  three  repre- 
sentatives or  he  may  split  his  tliree  votes 
between  two  candidates.  The  third  method 
Ls  referred  to  as  "plumping." 

This  is  a  good  plan,  because  It  allows  un- 
popular, yet  sometimes  better  qualified  men, 
the  opfX)rtunity  to  win.  Very  often  people 
are  against  a  new  plan,  method,  and  man 
simply  because  they  are  new.  Knowledge  or 
dislike  may  not  be  a  factor.  True,  everyone 
Ukes  familiar  things,  but  familiar  things  do 
not  always  make  an  efficient  government. 
In  Illinois,  advocators  of  an  unpopular  rep- 
resentative may  influence  their  friends  to 
plump  the  vote,  thereby  often  benefiting  the 
State 

Like  all  good  things,  our  State  constitu- 
tion has  been  criticized.  It  has  been  called 
the  constitution  of  horse-and-buggy  days. 
It  Is  true  that  the  constitution  was  origi- 
nally drawn  up  for  an  agricultural  State  and 
now  Illinois  Is  an  industrial  State,  but  de- 
spite all  this,  it  Is  stm  considered  one  of  the 
best  models  of  State  constitutions.  As  for 
the  argument  that  an  old  constitution  Is  In- 
effective and  behind  the  times,  it  cannot  be 
condemned  because  of  age  Consider  our 
Federal  Constitution.  It  Is  163  years  old  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

With  the  foresight  of  our  statesmen,  in 
the  future  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  wlU 
be  not  only  one  of  the  best  models,  but  tbe 
best. 
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GtBfressiiuui  Dcoipsey  Gets  ActioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALZrOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  6.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  his 
singularly  successful  career,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Mexico,  the 
Honorable  John  J.  Dempsey.  has  learned 
a  grreat  deal  about  how  to  get  things 
done,  and  done  quickly.  His  skill  and 
ability  are  now  paying  dividends,  not 
only  to  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  but 
also  to  the  citizens  in  all  of  our  districts 
who  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  new 
automobiles. 

Dae  to  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
DEMPsnr,  each  new  automobile  is  now 
sold  equipped  with  a  spare  tire,  the  cost 
of  which  is  included  in  the  sale  price 
of  the  car.  The  National  Production 
Authority  order  which  forced  a  new-car 
purchaser  to  buy  a  spare  tire  separately 
has  been  revoked.  Before  revocation  of 
the  needless  order,  automobile  dealers 
were  compelled  to  deliver  new  cars  with- 
out spare  tires,  but  the  retail  prices  of 
the  cars  were  not  reduced  by  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  retail  cost  of  an  extra 
tire  purchased  sepai-ately.  Since  there 
was  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  tires, 
the  new-car  buyer  desiring  a  spare  tire 
found  himself  able  to  get  one  by  bunng 
it  separately  and  paying  for  it  consid- 
erably more  than  he  would  have  paid 
had  the  tire  been  included  as  standard 
equipment  in  the  usual  manner.  All  of 
this  did  not  make  sense  to  our  colleague. 
Congiessman  Demfszt.  He  decided  to 
do  something  about  it,  and  he  did. 

When  the  explanations  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  proved  wholly  un- 
satisfactory, our  distinguished  colleague 
prepared  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  nullifying  the  useless  or- 
der, and  seiring  notice  on  the  National 
Production  Authority  that  he  would  air 
the  whole  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  if  the  .situation  were  not  imme- 
diately remedied.  A  few  days  later,  the 
order  was  revoked,  and  the  spare  tire  is 
back  in  its  proper  place,  and.  what  is 
more  important,  it  is  included  in  the 
sale  price  of  the  car.  This  means  a  sav- 
ing to  every  automobile  purchaser. 

Every  Congressman  sees  many  wrongs 
which  he  would  like  to  sec  righted,  but 
time,  red  tape,  and  other  factors  often 
prevent  him  from  having  the  satisfac- 
tion of  decisively  finishing  that  which  he 
starts  out  to  do.  Here  is  a  case  where  an 
exceptionally  able  Representative  not 
only  started  out  but  finished  the  job. 
I  am  sure  you  will  all  wish  to  join  me  in 
thanking  Congressman  Dncpsrs-  for 
eliminating  at  least  one  needless  and 
unjust  Government  order.  During  his 
four  terms  in  this  Congress,  his  two 
terms  as  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  his  tenure  in  other  im- 
portant offices,  our  colleague.  John  J. 
Dkmpsxt.  has  acquired  a  know-how  that 
makes  him  an  exceptionally  valuable 
Member  of  this  Congress. 
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WorM  Govenseat  Rep«£ated  by 
LccisUturc,  State  of  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Augitst  6,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
a  resolution  approved  by  the  Legislatui^ 
of  the  State  of  E>elaware  on  the  subject 
of  world  government.  This  resolution  is 
in  opposition  to  any  form  of  world  gov- 
ernment. The  resolution  vert>atim  is  in- 
cluded as  part  of  my  remarks : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4 

Concurrent  resolution  In  opposition  to  any 
form  of  world  government 

Whereas  the  Sovereignty  Preservation 
Council  of  Delaware,  composed  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American  Legion, 
the  National  Sojourner's,  Council  of  Polish 
Societies  and  Clube  in  tbe  State  of  Delaware 
are  interested  in  the  resolution  presented  be- 
low; and 

Whereas  In  1»43  a  resolution  was  Intro- 
duced into  the  general  assembly  asking  It  to 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  conference  of  nations  to  create  a 
limited  world  govemment,  and  said  resolu- 
tion failed  to  pass:  and 

Whereas,  again  In  1M9.  a  similar  resolu- 
tion was  Introduced  Into  the  general  assem- 
bly and  it  also  failed  to  pass;  and 

Whereas  a  world  govemment  would  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
Inalienable  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities now  gTiaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  In  the  present  crisis  it  is  highly 
Important  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  present  a  united  front  against  any 
and  all  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can heritage:  and 

Whereas  Delaware  was  the  first  State  to 
ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  therefore  should  be  the  last  to  take  any 
action  which  would  weaken  or  destroy  It; 
and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  Is  composed 
of  senators  and  representatlTee,  elected  by 
the  people  of  Delaware,  who  are  sworn  to 
uphold,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Delaware:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Delaware  (the  House  of  RcTtresentatives  eon- 
eurring  therein).  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
of  Delaware  is  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
and  all  plans,  programs,  and  proposals 
which  tend  toward  the  development  of  any 
form  of  world  government. 


Bckiad  tkc  Front  Page 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLINTON  D.  McKINNON 

or  CALxrouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  30. 1951 

Mr.  McKINNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  my  good  friend.  George  J. 
Burger,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Lodependent  Business.  I 


am  pleased  to  submit  the  following  Oiews> 
paper  article  from  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  of  July  29,  1951: 

Lrr  Dkaucbs  Sou.  Pittb  Tna 
EorroK.  Bzacon  Jockmal: 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Tire  Deslera.  How- 
ever. I  did  have  a  hand  in  lU  formation  as 
secretary-manager.  19SS  to  IMO, 

Prior  to  that,  from  1923  to  1925.  I  was 
preiiident  of  the  National  Tire  Dealers  As- 
sociation. I  was  an  active  independent  tire 
retailer  from  1909  until  1935.  I  believe 
due  to  this  erperlence  In  the  rubber  tire 
industry  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate the  over-all  on  the  spare  tire  on  new 
automobiles,  and  what  it  meant  to  eficlent 
IndependeLt  tire  dealers  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  referring  to  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Bescon  Journal  on  July  30. 
Fifth  Tire  Again.  It  is  a  strszige  coinci- 
dence that  similar  types  of  edltxirials  ap- 
peared in  many  leading  publications 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  true,  and  rightfully  so.  that  the  tire 
dealers  of  this  Nation,  through  their  na- 
tional association,  as  early  as  1938  apposed 
any  and  all  action  that  would  praiilblt  tham 
from  having  equal  opportunity  in  supplying 
consumer  requirements  on  the  fifth  or  spare 
tire. 

It  probably  win  be  fotmd  that  during  the 
20-year  period  some  50.000,000  units  of  spar* 
tires  and  tubes  have  gone  ezclustvely 
through  the  car  manufacturers,  denying  the 
right  to  300.000  independent  tire  dealers  to 
participate  in  that  business.  Tou  most  bear 
in  mind  that  major  tire  manufacturers  ex- 
pect their  dealers  throughout  the  Nation  to 
give  service  both  on  original  equipment  and 
spare  ttre>  when  called  upon  by  the  user. 

Shortly  after  the  Korean  outbreak,  purely 
as  a  conservation  meastire  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  writer,  through  his  own  pri- 
vate services,  as  reconmiended  by  subscrib- 
ers, urged  that  the  spare  tire  be  eliminated 
during  the  emergency.  That  was  the  prop- 
oeitioc. 

We  know  from  experience  that  good  usable 
used  tires  could  tave  been  used  during  the 
emergency,  with  no  great  hardship  on  the 
automobile  owner. 

It  can  be  said  without  a  question  of  doubt 
that  any  ruling  coming  out  of  NPA  was 
largely  influenced  by  other  than  tire  dealers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Iv  is  true  that  during  the  life  of  the  ban, 
the  order  was  meaningless  and  that  the  new- 
car  owner  could  get  the  spare  tire  through 
Independent  dealers  or  automobile  dealers, 
and  in  this  respect  it  may  be  found  that 
major  tire  manufacturers  might  have  been 
shipping  the  spare  tire  direct  to  automobile 
dealers,  bypaning  the  independent  tire  deal- 
er.   I  said  "It  may  be  found." 

The  inference  In  most  editorials  is  that  in 
the  allowance  made  to  the  car  purcbaser 
minus  the  spare  tire,  the  tire  dealer  was 
making  the  difference  in  what  the  vua  hikd 
to  pay.  That  is  erroneous.  No  tire  dealer 
bought  new  tires  at  the  price  that  was  al- 
lowed by  the  automobile  manufacturer  to  be 
deducted  from  the  list  price  of  the  car. 

It  is  true  that  with  the  allowance  that  the 
automobile  purchaser  received  from  the  ear 
manufacturer  for  the  tire  which  was  not  de- 
livered, the  tire  dealer  not  bujring  tbe  tire  In 
the  first  Instance  from  the  tire  manufac- 
turer couldn't  hope  to  furoish  the  new  tire 
at  the  allowed  price. 

If  there  has  been  any  annojrance  or  need- 
less additional  expense  to  the  car  purchaser, 
the  responsibility  rests  with  the  suppliers  of 
original  equipment  tires  and  the  car  manu- 
facttirers  thenuwlves  and  not  with  the  inde- 
pei>dent  dealers. 

The  dealers  have  a  justifiable  right  in  de- 
manding of  our  Goveriuneut  relief  from  this 
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numtapiij  tnhaMn^  Umm  put  90  fan  t»- 
tvacn   th»    four    major    Ure   maaufacturm 

and  tlM  car  manufaeturrra,  danyUig  Um  rifbt 
to  uidepaiKlmt  dealers  to  i>arUelpat«  \a  a 
free  compvtltiva  market  for  conaamer  re- 
qulrcfucnu.  All  laaMiin  la  being  oaed 
tlumsli  Oiwwiiiiiiint  airanetaa  and  cunfre*- 
iM»al  conaUttaea  to  tuva  ttUa  taaue  ezpiored 
Tar  tte  fins  Uma  in  20  janra. 

GaoBca  J.  Bxntoam. 
?ioe  ^esMeat.  Vationa/  Fedrrutron 
1  /ad^^nuteat  0««tacu. 

2Mrrjn»  thi  Faowr  Pack 
I  ^  ikiOert  H.  Stopiier  and  Jamaa  S  Jackaon  > 


IB  tlie  ccmtTirrmy  (>▼«■  whether  autcmo- 
Clla  reanoXactarers  should  be  tMoirpd  to 
r  ::»Fly  a  Qfih  Ure  with  a  new  car.  the 
Btf  Foot  of  tb«  nibber  tnduatry  hare  been 
und  as  vblpping  bc^a  for  both  skies. 

PttbUelr.  tba  rubber  eompanlca  have  said 
no^Maf .  beeawe  thay  don't  want  to  alienate 
eitlMr  fraup  of  good  cuatrooiera — ^the  auto- 
mobtla  maker*  or  the  Ijidependent  ttre 
daalars. 

ActuaDy.  tba  rubber  pcopie  protMtbly  bare 
tMaa  pratty  wall  uttalled  with  the  oourae  of 
evrata.  Wbaa  the  Oooertiment'i  ban  on  toe 
fifth  tlra  w«ct  cm  laat  April,  rubber  was 
sborV  Tba  ban  may  Imt»  raada  It  poasible 
to  supply  a  few  more  tlraa  to  d«ia)an  during 

Row  ibat  mbber  la  mere  plentiful,  the 
cofirisa  are  tUMloubtedly  content  to  hare 
t:::*  ttpsa  flawing  again  through  normal  chan- 
ty maka  a  little  leas  profit 
art  oa  tba  bug*  ortfen  fron  the  auto 
bat  tbay  oonakler  tbls  a  backbone  of 

Oonfhet 

tor  dlfflefcnt  labor  groapa  have 

vp  on  both  Bides  of  tba  fence   in 

itteg  on  the  OoTcnuBcnt's  ban  on 

wlilcb  was  recently  readnded. 
■■Uwmy  Bvotberboodi'  newspaper. 
,  tevars  baring  tb«  fifth  tire  on  new 
Xb  •  raecnt  editorial  It  blasted  Ocorga 
J.  ■uifai,  writer  of  a  letter  In  today's  Bun- 
dle PoraB.  and  tbe  Big  Four  tlrs  cnrepantsa 
M  balat  rsaponsf  bia  for  tba  ban. 

nw  atfltarfal  said,  in  part:  "^t  appears 
tbat  tba  «f  tta  tlra  ban  waa  wanted  by  a  com- 
(tf  Mg  businaas — tha  Big  Pour  tire 
smaD  boslnaas  Burg- 
TbMr  rtsmand  waa  gladly 
graatad  t^  buslxManaan  who  eaoM  from  tbe 
tlra  tedtartry  to  act  aa  OovanuiMnt  cdBclaU 
In  fiMRPA.- 

IB  ttwet  eootraat,  rrank  Bdwarda.  radio 
for  Um  Amartom  {"Maratlon  U 
tba  Ug  rubber  oocopanlaa  for 
ttt  tba  baa  on  tba  flftb  tire. 
Hk  •  1iiartr»at  on  Itily  •  ba  aald: 

four  Mf  rubber  f«aBp>atsa   wblcb 
tlw  ttre  aaazkai  bava  waa  *m>ther 
ttaalr  eooHpatttlars  aad  tba  eon* 
tba  OoTcrn- 
«tf  actwsra  qf  aaw  auto- 
to  mU  q>are  ttoaa  wttb  tba  aen 
•lory  bablad  tba  dsal  la  tbla: 
Mg  tin  I 

fif  tha  nniisinmiii  wwiiij  iiiai 

of 
II  «aa  wp»«fC  tbat  a  paale 
tba  ttea 
)toi 
a  tte 
that  asm  lira  at ; 

8»Um 


it  tm 
all  ftva 
Mr  ai  a  atea  pnAi  to  tba 
and  tiM  totv  talf  taMar  «e 


eomptaint  heard 
ponod  wbaa  tba  flftb  tire  was 


banned  waa  that  curromerv  hnd  tu  pay  mrr^ 
for  a  spar«  ttuiu  n  ■*  -uld  ha.p  ■  itot  ■.::?:•.  :r 
K  had  been  Jnchid«Hi  m  the  ;  rlrp  -r  'he  _l.'. 
Note  2  The  Ur.irect  Ruhb.-r  \V  .ruTS  of 
Amerlra.  whoee  menibers  male  ihe  "Ires,  has 
not  taken  a  sta-id  (,:i  eiilirr  -idi-  '  r  !>•  r'.fth- 
tlre  controversv. 


Tht  Gottett-Lodge  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    ARK.^NEAS 

IN  THK  HCLTS::  OP  HEPR^-^ENTMTVKS 

Monday.  August  6.  l'J5l 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkaixsa-s.  Mr.  Spoak-r. 
among  the  legLslalive  contribulicns  of 
our  former  colleag^ue.  Hon.  Ld  Gcssett, 
during  his  outstandinv;  service  m  the 
House  is  the  proposal  to  amend  th"  elec- 
toral college  procedures,  known  as  the 
aoss^tt-Lodge  amendment 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  recently  re- 
ferred favorably  to  Mr.  Gossett  s  efforts 
to  secure  a  more  acceptable  and  demo- 
cratic method  of  choosing  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  and.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  tiie  Gazette 
editorial,  as  follows: 

Once  again  the  ccnsUtutional  ame;idmf;it 
to  glre  the  people  a  OKire  influenza:  voice 
In  electing  Presidents  has  been  .stHi'ed 
lhroi7i;h  Congress  For  the  third  tune  U.e 
House  Judiciary  Committee  ha:;  Appr  vcd  \.Ue 
GoBwtt  amendment,  which  provides  (or 
dlTldlng  the  electoral  vut»s  of  the  ^Ui'.es  m 
direct  proportion  to  their  popular  votes.  At 
present  all  of  the  electoral  votes  <  f  Any  om* 
State  go  to  the  presidential  candidate  wiih 
a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  i:i  '.hat  State. 
Under  this  rystem.  a  candidate  with  a  miiior- 
Ity  at  the  popular  votes  In  the  Natron  a.;  i 
whole  can  be  elected  Chief  Executive  Presi- 
dents Adams,  Hayes,  and  Harrison  were 
elected  by  minorities 

Last  year  the  5?«nate  approved  a  measure 
wfaleb  would  have  prevented  this  from  hap- 
pening In  the  futur?  But  the  H  use  niiied 
the  companion  bill  in  the  lower  Chamber 
by  •  7»-TOte  majority.  Most  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment,  sponsored  by  Rep- 
reaentatlre  Ed  Oossett,  of  Texas,  werf  Fmr 
Deal  Democrats  and  0!d  Guard  Republicans. 
The  opposition  of  the  Pair  Dealers  evidently 
stemmed  from  a  feeling  that  the  proposed 
change  woiild  lessen  the  taftuence  of  the  big 
cltlaa  from  which  most  of  them  come.  This 
may  be  true,  but  the  chanpe  Is  still  needed; 
many  at  the  big  population  centers  now  wield 
disproportionate  power.  The  opponUion  of 
tha  ccnserratlre  Republicans  apparently 
grew  out  of  a  feeling  that  the  greater  efTorts 
they  would  have  to  exert  In  the  South  as  a 
result  of  the  amendment  would  not  yield 
correspondingly  greater  support  for  the  GOi>. 
The  South,  however,  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  strategic  planning  of  the  Republicar.s; 
otherwise  It  will  never  shake  off  tu  slavish 
adiierenca  to  Democratic  symbols 

Regardless  of  what  the  special  interest?  f 
some  Cnngr*— 1MB  caay  dictate,  the  Gossett 
amaitftiatiit  la  for  tha  good  of  the  cotmtry  .is 
a  whole.  It  is  a  maaaura  to  make  the  metivxl 
of  alifrtlng  Praaldanu  more  democratic. 
Congrasaman  pay  lip  service  to  democray 
avary  day.  Bare  la  a  chaniia  for  them  to 
demonatrata  that  thay  mean' what  they  say. 
Propoaala  to  reform  the  present  ele<:Uiral 
■#••»■»  !»•»•  come  before  Congress  from  time 
to  tloM  ever  slnoe  the  disputed  election  t  f 
ICM.  la  whleh  John  Qulncy  Adams  and  John 
C.  Calhoun  were  chost»n  President  ar.d  Vice 
President  only  after   the  contest   had   been 


Tirried    to    the    Hotjse    of    Repreaentatlvf^s. 

'  .^-t'ss  ■^hnuid  not  let  aiuaher  presidential 
•-.■•;  II  go  by  without  acting  to  revise  the 
system. 


Controlled  MateriaJt  Plan  !t  tbe  Wrong 
Road  in  a  Free  Econociy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WlSCntlClK 

IN   THE   HOUSF:  op  REPRSSEI'lTATI  .  rS 

Monday.  August  6.  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, govtinmental  inLerftrence  in  the 
matter  of  control ied  materials  will  scon 
disrupt  uur  economy  if  the  plan  is  not 
•^  tided  vpty  soon.  The  power  to  allocate 
cntical  materials  wherever  and  whfn- 
»  ver  the  Government  wishes  amounts  to 
1  coKsidtrable  power  and  puts  American 
business  m  the  hands  of  Government 
agencits  which  can  thereby  exercise  the 
;xiwer  of  life  and  death  over  every  busi- 
ness lirm  in  the  United  States.  Already 
•ve  have  seen  that  certain  preferred  in- 
dustrial or'=;ani2ations  have  received  the 
prorit^  of  this  plan.  On  the  other  hand, 
ue  have  seen  well  established  business 
organizations  suffer  from  this  abuae  of 
-.overnmcntal  policies.  As  part  of  my 
remarks  I  am  including'  an  editorial  that 
appears  in  Barron's  for  August  6  en- 
titled "The  Wrong  Road, "  and  surely 
the  controUed-materlals  plan  is  the 
wrong  road  in  a  free  economy. 

Ths     Wroko     Road — CMP     Shccij)     Bi 
EiisciMATKD.  Not   Exrsjiuau 

Ten  days  ago  Chairman  Eugene  Grace,  of 
Re»h:ehem  Steel,  came  out  flatly  for  Umit- 
irm  steel  allocations  to  direct  military  orders 
v.'ilch  are  at  best  taking  10  percent  of  the 
'-.■»!  output  of  this  country. 

f'lut  week  Mr  Manly  nelschmann.  head 
f  thr  Defence  Production  Administration, 
*f>f)k  Mr  Grace's  advice  In  reverse.  He  an- 
nounced tiiat  his  pet  contralled-niaterlals 
i  'an.  under  which  steel,  dlumlnum.  and  cop- 
per are  currently  being  allocated  to  many 
type*  of  nonmilitary  production,  will  be 
further  extended  to  cover  every  sector  ol 
the  American  economy. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Grace  Is  eminently 
ri^ht  in  his  position  and  Mr.  Flelschmann  Is 
eminently  wrong,  and  this  for  reasons  that 
CO  far  beyond  the  tuual  arguments  adduced 
:ib;ain«t  CMP.  Mr.  Qraee  pointed  out  that 
even  the  preaent  plan  createa  confusion.  In- 
eSciency.  and  black  markeU.  All  this  is 
true.  Yet.  even  if  Mr.  Flelschmann  can 
make  his  scheme  work  smoothly.  It  Is  still 
wholly  suspect.  Indeed.  It  Is  precisely  when 
controls  do  work  smoothly  snd  are  actually 
enforceable  that  a  free  society  should  be 
most  on  guard. 

If  the  country  were  at  total  war.  then  no 
doubt  total  allocations  would  be  necessary. 
Under  present  circumstaoces,  with  mlUtary 
trders  actuaUy  falling  (•1.000,000,000  Ui  July 
against  a  previous  monthly  rate  of  over  $3,- 
000.000.000>,  extension  of  CMP  Is  both  dan- 
gerous and  unncceasary.  The  autom  >b!le 
Industry,  which  so  far  has  been  exempt 
from  the  plan,  but  which  now  would  go 
under  it.  oSers  tha  clearest  evidence  that 
Mr.  Flelschmann  Is  proposing  nothing  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  wouldn't  do 
better.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  cuta 
so  far  effected  In  automobile  production 
through  general  limitation  orders  on  rnw 
materials    (rather   than   by  outright   allcca- 
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tlons)  have  Just  about  equaled  declining 
demand  for  cars.  All  that  the  National 
Production  Authority  has  so  far  achieved 
In  Detroit  has  been  to  Institute  a  kind  of 
quota  system  which  penalizes  the  most  ef- 
ficient producers  and  helps  the  least  effi- 
cient. General  Motors,  to  take  a  single  ex- 
ample, has  probably  absorbed  less  of  the 
market  for  cars  than  it  might  have  cap- 
tured. Kalser-Prazer.  which  recently  had 
to  borrow  from  the  RI'C  to  float  Its  inven- 
tory, has  been  by  the  same  token  helped 

Application  of  the  controlled  materials 
plan  to  automobiles  will  perpetuate  this  un- 
savory situation  which  is  all  too  reminiscent 
of  the  days  of  the  NRA  Its  dangers,  how- 
ever, do  not  end  with  fostering  a  kind  of 
Government-sponsored  cartel  scheme  The 
basic  Ganger  of  the  controlled  materials 
plan  Is  that  It  puts  into  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment life  and  death  powers  over  what 
every  firm  in  the  country  and  every  Industry 
may  or  may  not  produce  Up  to  now  the 
Government  has  sought  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  Industries  that  are  defense 
supporting  and  those  that  are  not.  It  has 
included  in  the  defense-supporting  category 
such  Items  as  storm  windows,  freight  cars, 
farm  equipment,  and  oll-drllling  equip- 
ment to  mention  but  a  few.  lu  attempt 
to  manage  the  output  of  these  industries 
has  scarcely  been  successful.  The  super- 
freight-car  program  was  first  initiated  to 
overcome  shortage.  Now  it  is  continued  to 
create  a  reserve.  Tomorrow  the  Industry 
may  well  be  restricted  to  prevent  glut.  A 
generalized  CMP  means  simply  that  the 
mismanagement  of  freight  cars  will  be  ap- 
plied everywhere. 

But  It  Is  not  only  In  terms  of  current  pro- 
duction that  the  controlled  materials  plan 
and  other  devices  come  close  to  having  the 
effect  of  socialization.  The  heart  of  capital- 
ism is  after  all  the  free  flow  of  capital  mto 
these  enterprises  which  can  prove  to  inves- 
tors that  they  need  it  and  can  reward  It. 
The  CMP.  combined  with  certificates  of  ne- 
cessity, which  allow  rapid  amortization  of 
new  facilities,  substitutes  in  this  vital  In- 
vestment sphere  centralized  government  de- 
cisions for  decentralized  private  decisions. 
Under  CMP  rtiles,  the  firm  with  a  certificate 
of  necessity  can  ^t  all  the  steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum  it  needs  far  Its  new  plant.  The 
firm  without  a  certificate  is  apt  to  be  left 
In  the  cold. 

This  pKJwer  to  channel  and  to  stimiUate  In- 
vestment wherever  government  wishes  is  a 
fundamental  power.  It  is  the  essence  of  all 
Russia's  5-year  plans  or  of  the  late  Hermann 
Goerlng's  4-year  plan  for  Germany.  And  to 
a  peculiar  degree  and  unnoticed  by  Congress 
or  the  public.  Mr.  Flelschmann  Is  running 
Just  such  a  plan.  To  the  degree  that  this 
plan  stimulates  total  investment,  as  It  has 
done.  It  is  Just  as  Inflationary  as  its  German 
and  Russian  predecessors.  It  has  intensified 
and  prolonged  the  American  boom,  and  has 
laid  the  ground  for  trouble  when  the  so- 
called  war  plants  are  finished.  It  Is  also 
completely  arbitrary.  It  Involves  not  only 
steel  and  aluminum  capacity  as  sometimes 
supposed.  For  no  particular  reason  the  Gov- 
ernment has  given  aid  to  a  $600,000,000  ex- 
pansion of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  and 
similar  aid  to  the  producers  of  nylon,  acrllan, 
and  dacron  whose  connection  with  defense 
Is.  to  put  It  mildly,  tenuous.  At  the  same 
time  the  vital  machine  tool  Industry  has 
gone  begging  until  recently. 

Mr.  Flelschmann  may,  ol  course,  be  right 
that  If  war  comes  It  will  be  won  by  the 
Pourdrlnler  roll — the  Voice  of  America  needs 
lots  of  paper.  Or,  he  might  be  wrong.  Tbe 
point  Is  that  the  administration's  use  of 
allocation  and  other  powers  already  goes  far 
beyond  what  the  present  situation  requires 
or  what  a  free  society,  short  of  war,  should 
tolerate.  Continued  for  years — and  no  real 
termination  date  has  ever  been  set  for  Wash- 
ington's defense  effort — the  present  process 


can  erode  away  the  very  essence  of  capltal- 
isni— the  free  market.  That  Is  why  In  advo- 
cating that  allocation  of  steel  be  limited  to 
direct  defense  needs  Mr.  Grace  of  Bethlehem 
put  forward  a  proposition  that  deserves  sup- 
port. And  that  Is  why  Mr.  Flelschmann  In 
extending  the  controlled  materials  plan  to 
everything  Is  driving  hell-bent  down  the 
wrong  read. 


The  CottoB  OuUook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Monday,  August  6,  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  situation  existing  a  year 
ago.  thi^  country  has  every  prospect  of 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  cotton 
available  during  the  next  12  months. 
Twelve  months  ago  we  were  on  the  ropes, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  sense  that  we  were 
short  of  cotton  badly  needed  for  muni- 
tions and  eqtiipment  for  defense.  Exiro- 
peaa  natkms  ezperieiiciiig  the  first  bud- 
ding dt^aare  of  wanting  to  rearm  tbem- 
seives  for  defenstye  purposes  against 
Russia  likewise  needed  cotton  for  muni- 
tions and  equipment.  Our  supply  was 
short  and,  to  conserve  the  limited 
amount  available,  an  embargo  against 
the  export  of  cotton  was  brought  into  be- 
ing. At  one  time  there  was  a  grave 
threat  that,  even  with  the  embargo,  this 
country  would  not  have  enough  cotton  to 
get  through  the  X2  months'  period  before 
the  present  crop  came  on  the  market. 

The  Agriculture  Dei)artment  sent  out 
the  word  of  distress  to  our  cotton  farm- 
ers, and  now  the  reports  which  I  get 
from  LoiiLsiana  are  to  the  effect  that  an 
abundant  crop  is  forecast.  It  is  just 
beginning  to  be  picked  and  within  the 
next  few  weeks  will  be  in  full  flow  toward 
the  cotton  gins  throughout  the  South- 
land and  to  the  domestic  and  world  mar- 
kets. Our  people  are  talking  about  a 
bale  and  a  half  to  two  bales  to  the  acre 
of  cotton. 

The  Agriculture  Depsirtment  gave 
acreage  figures  which  indicated  a  crop 
in  excess  of  16,000.000  bales,  and  there 
is  talk  of  a  18, 000, 000- bale  crop.  Eleven 
million  more  acres  were  planted  in  cotton 
this  year  than  previously.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  amount  of  the  harvest  will  be. 
w^hether  it  will  be  much  in  excess  of 
16,000,000  bales  or  under  this  amount. 

In  Louisiana  the  Farm  l^ireau  Fed- 
eration has  recommended  that  this  comi- 
try  begin  to  stockpile  cotton.  I  believe 
this  is  an  excellent  idea.  In  time  of 
emergencies  such  as  this,  we  should  not 
again  be  caught  short  of  cotton  needed 
for  defense  purposes.  If,  as  now  appears 
reasonably  certain,  we  will  have  a  large 
surplus  of  cotton  and  the  price  goes  down 
to  parity,  this  should  be  a  good  time  for 
our  Oovenunent  to  j*ockpile  a  reason- 
able fmiount  of  cotton.  Several  million 
bales  might  be  purchased  this  year  and 
a  stockpile  of  5.000.000  or  6.000.000  bales 
might  be  in  order.  Tills  would  carry  out 
the  rectMnmendation  of  .the  Louisiana 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  at  the  same 


time  would  protect  our  country  from  an- 
other severe  shortage  of  cotton  as  we  had 
last  year.  The  time  to  act  on  this  sub- 
ject IS  now  before  the  cotton  crop 
reaches  the  market. 


Kae»eBf  aad  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  MTW  YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday.  July  25,  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  cease-fire  talks  at 
Kaesong  originated  with  the  Soviet's 
Malik,  and  that  the  course  of  these  ne- 
gotiations is  becoming  strangely  rem- 
iniscent of  the  efforts  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  Deputies  to  agree  on  an 
agenda  at  Paris.  These  eflorts  dragged 
through  74  sesslcms  from  March  5  to 
June  21,  came  to  nothing  and  were  used 
throughout  aa  a  l 
by  Stalin  and  otims. 

Qtsaenl  Bidsway  aboiikl  kxunr 
as  many  <tf  us  aa  pasdide  tlist  the  Am 
ican  people  fervently  want  peace  but  a 
peace  that  can  be  relied  upon.  General 
Ridgway  should  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tions so  long  as  be  is  convinced  they  are 
sincere  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  for  honorable  agreement  con- 
sonant with  the  mission  to  repel  armed 
aggression  so  vital  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States.  General  Ridg- 
way should  know  that  there  is  no  need 
for  dragging  on  hopeless  negotiations 
giving  the  Communists  broad  propa- 
ganda advantages  and  perhaps  military 
advantages  as  well,  out  of  concern  lest 
there  be  a  public  opinioa  at  home  wbicb 
is  so  desperate  for  a  cease  fire  as  to  with 
to  grasp  at  straws. 

General  Ridgway  should  not  worry 
about  the  home  folks  right  now.  They 
know  the  score  a  lot  better  than  the 
Communists  think  they  do. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times] 

MlSTAXS  AT  KAXaONS 

The  United  Nations  has  now  bad  tbe  as- 
surance that  the  presence  of  an  armed 
marching  colimm  at  Communists  In  the 
middle  of  a  suppoaedly  dlaarmeil  and  neutral 
negotiating  area  was  all  a  m<«tjt^y  and  that 
It  wont  happen  again.  This  Incident,  which 
led  quite  properly  to  an  Interruption  of  the 
cease-fire  talks,  is  illustrative  <rf  the  diScul- 
tl^  that  the  United  Nations  faces  In  ncvo- 
tlatlon.  There  has  been  evidence,  from  the 
beginning,  that  thera  waa  no  real  ma'.'ttiig 
of  minds,  no  sound  Idantlty  of  purpoae,  as 
between  the  oppoelng  partlea.  What  ia  be- 
ing attempted  by  the  United  Nations  la.  at 
best,  the  effort  to  make  sometlilng  good  out 
of  a  bad  situation. 

There  are  two  major  obstacles  to  any 
really  frtiltful  discussion,  and  both  have  be- 
come Increasingly  stubborn.  The  first  ts 
the  manifest  Intention  of  the  Communists 
to  use  tlie  whole  matter  of  cease-fire  discus- 
sion as  a  propaganda  instruasent.  Thus,  tn 
the  beginning.  It  waa  apparent  that  the  flest 
meeting  was  framed  to  glre  the  mTMaii  of 
a  United  Natlona  aurrendcr  and  a  pita  for 
peace  terms.  It  was  necessary  to  suspend 
the  talks  imtU  the  physical  aspects  at  that 
frame-up    were    rectified.      Its 
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taav*  not  yet  bacn  eorrcctcd  by  tba 
sad  «•  hav*  no  raaacm  to  ez- 
p«et  Uwt  tb«7  wUl  be. 

tebuquantly  Um  talks  bad  to  b«  broken 
off  vben  the  Unltsd  Nattoiu  negotutort 
could  not  have  unimpeded  sccen  to  the 
n««otlatk»  ftr««.  Thl*  also  was  remedied. 
after  a  faahton.  when  the  United  Kauons 
deiefatkm  shoved  Its  intention  of  standing 
firm. 

The  ensuing  deadlock  over  the  agenda  was 
the  result  of  tlve  Communist  attempt  to  (;et 
a  polltleal  eo^OBltznctit  from  the  United  Na- 
tions after  the  c>lacuaak>n  of  pel i ileal  ques- 
tions a*  Uila  Um*  bad  been  sperincaily 
eschewed  IB  tba  earlier  agre«ment.  This  ap- 
pears also  to  hav*  bean  a  matter  chiefly  of 
sfaMng  an  ezplottabto  propaganda  ad  van - 
tafa.  In  the  Ister  stages.  boweTcr.  when  the 
real  dlrtaUn  on  a  demarcation  line  stalled 
tiM  nagotlatlon.  It  took  on  the  aspects  of  a 
gamiliia  political  maneurer. 

At  tbis  point  the  second  obstacle  beccmes 
appwDt.  The  United  Nattona  has  sfreed  rx> 
ttala  aagoUatlon  stmply  because  It  wants  to 
stop  tb*  abooUng  In  Korea.  Thsrc  la.  and 
tbsva  can  be.  no  sasuranes  tbat  this  dsstis  Is 
raelproeatad.  The  Umted  Nations  has  no 
waj  of  knowing  wbetbsr  Mr.  liallk  put  out 
his  psaoe  fscler  bscauss  the  Communists 
wantsd  to  make  a  peaos  or  m::rely  because 
ttmj  wantad  a  breathing  spell  to  regroup  de- 
faatod  fttfess  for  s  new  ssaault.  A  further 
possibllltj.  of  course,  is  tbat  tbe  Oommunlsts 
sivpOBSd  that  tbsy  eould  gain  tbroogb  nago- 
Uatloa  tomjpr  pollUeai  ends  tbey  bad  failad 
to  pOa  bj  rssort  to  ansa.  Tbls  last  suppo- 
ittion  gains  crsdibUity  by  virtue  of  tbs  Com* 
mmlBt  tnslsfnee  on  tbe  tbirty-elgbth  par- 
a  tmee  Une.  The  tmpUeatlon  that 
of  Koraa  woald  tbns  have  a 
at  tv^mA  IsgaUty  la  HMscspable. 

down  to  a  situation  tbat  is 
llttto  short  of  pwpostsrous.  Ws  sre  trylxi« 
to  iis>nltils  tai  good  taltb.  At  tbs  aams  tlm* 
w  teps  no  onnftdenffs  wbatavsr  tbat  tbera  la 
•■7  good  faith  on  tb*  other  slda.  We  bars 
ly  pot  on  boadng  gloTM  to  get  into 
wttb  an  opponent  equipped  with  brass 
9m  know  in  adranoe  tbat  erery 
thtDf  «•  do  or  say  win  b*  subject  to 
■Its  Ilia  tic  campaign  of  mlsrepra- 
Ifm  know  that  our  sotlons  and 
I  and  our  motivaa  will  b*  lied  about. 
and  that  tb*  Uas  will  have  ss  much  circula- 
tion as  ths  Oommuiilsts  can  possibly  give 
than  that,  we  know  that  if  we 
a  stacl*  slip,  yield  at  a  single  point,  our 
fatth  wlU  b*  esplottad  i«alnst  as. 
W*  can  try  as  hard  as  we  will  not  to  mak* 
mlstakaa  on  our  slds.  We  can  confidently 
opact  tham  from  tbs  other. 
This  Is  not  normal  negotiation  by  any  defl- 
n  is  a  phase  of  cold  war  In  which 
had  Uttte  experience.  We  want  to 
If  we  ean.  Tb*  choice.  In 
not  11*  with  oa— that  is.  with  the 
U.  ML    «d  has  not  so  lata  from  the  bcgln- 
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EZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

RON.  B.  CAIROLL  REECE 


BOOBM  or  BSPBKOEHTATIWB 
MoHdmt.  AM9tut  t.  iiSi 

ofTeniMHee.    Mr.Sprak- 

Jetm,  Prtnw  of  Peace. 

W.  FtfMd.  Jr..  of  Lob  An. 

me  that  Z  hare 

to  Insert  It  In  tbe 


Th«  patriotic  devotion  of  the  avrrage 
Amerk^n  causes  him  to  tend  to  put  a 
halo  around  our  high  officials  and  their 
offices,  and.  as  Dr.  Pifleld  says,  the  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  believe  there  ha.^  been 
betrayal  In  hiRh  places  and  that  our 
leaders  sold  us  out  to  Stahn  at  Yalta  and 
Pot.sdam  and  thereby  ^et  he  ^ta-je  frr 
the  iras^dy  which  i«i  ronsiim:ni  iJ  i  lives 
of  Amencan  boys,  threaten  r.^  /a;  secu- 
rity, and  endangering  civiliza'.ion  it.self. 

Nor  do  they  want  to  b^luv*-  that  the 
moral  and  spiritual  concept  of  our  Na- 
tion and  ;t5  leaders  ha?  dropped  to  the 
lowe.st  level  in  our  history. 

Nevertheles-s.  I  am  .sure  tl.e  read::..,  ( 1" 
Dr  Fifield  s  sermon  will  caise  us  to  step 
and  think — if  not  pray 

Jisus.  PsiNCT  wr  Peacx 
[By  James  W.  Flueld.  Jr.    D    D     mini.-'-*r     f 
the    First    Consrregatii  iial    Church    u:    l.oa 
Angeles.  December  3.  1350) 

This  sermon  haa  been  rankling  within  me 
for  s  long  time  La^t  Prtday  a  wlclow  whose 
19-year-oid  sen  haa  presximably  been  IcillPd 
in  Korea,  telephoned  me  exprewlne;  ithrrk. 
sadness,  and  aUo  bitterness  When  she  iviicl. 
"There  la  ncrthlng  much  tliat  I  can  do  but 
bear  my  sorrow,  for  no  one  will  listen  lo 
anytblng  I  say."  I  resolved  to  be  her  apoices- 
man.  I  think  her  bitterness  is  Justified.  Our 
casualties  In  Korea  already  are  the  third 
largest  of  any  war  in  our  history 

Tbe  day  In  which  Jesxu  walked  the  enrth 
as  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  not  unlik*>  mar 
own.  He  indicated  people  must  live  together 
in  order  to  live  at  all.  Palestine  had  actually 
been  fertUised  by  lu  beat  blood.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  had  recurrently 
come  from  the  north,  the  Egyptians  trom 
the  south,  and  finally  the  Romans  had  made 
their  conquest  of  Palestine  For  generation.s 
there  bad  been  armistice  after  armistice  but 
no  peace. 

Americans  have  been  stunned  by  the  de- 
velopments within  our  country  and  the  wcirld 
during  these  past  years  A  friend  of  mine 
ssld  two  wrestlers  banged  their  heads  to- 
gether so  hard  that  they  fell  down  sense- 
less. The  first  one  to  come  to  and  get  up. 
jtmiped  on  the  other  and  won  the  brnit  Our 
people,  like  tboee  wrestlers,  have  been 
stunned.  We  hope  that  they  will  wake  up 
before  our  mortal  enemy  pounces  upon  them. 

We  have  not  wanted  to  believe  that  there 
wss  betrayal  In  high  places  for  we  hiive  al- 
ways kept  a  halo  around  certain  offices  In 
our  country.  Even  when  we  disliked  things 
that  were  hsppenlng  and  were  suspicious  of 
things  we  saw.  we  were  unwilling  to  throw 
mud  because  of  patriotic  devotion 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has  Just 
gone  back  Into  tbe  Army  after  3  years  of  civil- 
ian life.  He  comments  that  it  is  an  unrec- 
ognizable Army."  He  says  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fight  a  war  with  and  no  wiu  to 
fight  one,  anyway  In  my  contacts  with  per- 
sonnel at  Army  Installations.  I  have  heard 
young  lads  inquire.  "What  are  we  going  to 
fight  for?-  They  feel  It  Is  unfair  to  i*nd 
them  out  to  fight  without  adequate  prepnra- 
tlon  to  win  another  victoiy  when  the  splen- 
did victory  BO  heroically  won  in  World  War 
n  has  been  literally  thrown  away  Their 
queetion.  "Whst  would  we  fight  for'"  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  IT  there  were  cleiir  and 
r^htaous  Issues  and  honorable,  competent 
leadership,  all  would  be  ready  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifices  were  recpUred  and  eagerly 

Thar*  is  deepening  anxiety  everywhere  and 
especially  among  more  thoughtful  people. 
War  btidgets  are  expanding.  Materiel  and 
penonoei  are  being  drafted.  New  approprl- 
•tlooa  are  being  rushed.  The  use  of  atom 
bombs  Is  being  considered.  The  crisis  comes 
Daarsr  aaeh  passing  day  and  oiu-  Natinn,  hav- 
IBC  b*«a  unprincipled  in  iu  policies,  must 


n  V*  reap  as  It  sowed,  according  to  the  teach- 
inKs  of  Jesus  and  the  laws  of  God. 

We  encouraged  Russia's  dream  of  world 
domination.  At  Yalta  and  other  conferences 
ur  leader!^  betrayed  us,  sold  us  out,  Insisted 
thiit  Stalin  take  even  more  than  he  had 
d.^red  request.  Incredulous  as  that  seems. 
W^  do  not  yet  know  the  extent  of  cur  com- 
mitment.-? because  our  State  Department  has 
resfjried  to  secret  diplomacy.  We  Imple- 
mented Russia  s  visions  with  money  and 
raaterle!  aa  v."  I  as  by  the  betrayal  of  our 
allies  tn  her  behalf.  Our  betrayal  of  China 
and  '.if  F  jnipean  nations  now  behind  the  iron 
curtain  l.s  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  Ameri- 
can history.  In  South  America.  Europe,  and 
•he  Orient,  we  have  tried  to  purchase  power, 
.'r  "i.d.ship  and  good  w^ll  with  money.  Ignor- 
i:.:;  the  Christian  precept  that  SDiritual 
v.. lues  '  innot  be  bought  with  money.  Tast- 
ing power,  we  have  made  commitments 
w.'-'.ich  we  cannot  prisslbly  keep.  "The  chick- 
en? are  just  tjeglnnlr.g  to  come  home  to 
r'-Hrjit."  Korea  is  only  the  first  of  our  pledges 
railing  f  jr  redemption.  Other  commitments 
made  by  our  officials  represent  betrayals  i^f 
a  rank  and  desperate  srrt. 

W--  have  used  the  United  Nations  as  a 
screen,  just  as  England  and  France  used  the 
old  Leatjue  of  Nations.  The  League  was 
conceived  by  idealists  with  the  finest  of  mo- 
tives but,  alas.  It  was  doomed  through  mis- 
use No  doubt,  the  originators  of  the  United 
Nation.,  included  many  noble  Idealists.  But 
Mger  Hiss  and  others,  who  are  at  least  sus- 
pect. Implemented  the  vision  in  ways  which 
cui.sed  the  United  Nations  to  hamstring  the 
free  world.  It  is  not  right  for  those  guilty 
of  treason  or  suspect  to  be  out  on  bail  when 
our  boys  are  being  tailed  In  Korea. 

Some  of  you  still  believe  In  the  United 
Nations.  I  respect  the  sincerity  of  your 
belief  but  do  not  share  It.  Use  your  own 
judgment  concerning  the  United  Nations. 
We  dare  not  be  unrealistic  or  Impractlcally 
idealistic  In  such  matters  when  our  boys 
are  dying  In  Korea. 

There  are  only  two  real  powers  In  the 
world  today — the  United  States  and  Russia. 
The  other  allies  do  not  really  count  in  de- 
termination of  major  Issues.  The  United 
Nations  Is  what  \merica  wills  It  to  be.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  the  United  Nations 
would  not  move  contrary  to  America's  will, 
because  America's  withdrawal  would  mean 
its  total  collapse.  In  practical  effect,  it  is 
the  United  States  and  Rtissla  that  are  fight- 
ing in  Korea. 

While  we  hsve  been  engaged  In  this  Inter- 
national debacle,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
altitude  in  our  Nrtlon  has  dropped  to  a  new 
low.  In  part  because  of  the  example  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  mass  corruption 
of  the  population  Is  the  fault  of  pressure 
kp-oups,  unscrupulous  politicians  and  boss- 
rvie  Many  In  this  congregation,  today, 
stoop  to  things  they  would  not  have  done  a 
year  or  a  years  ago.  Business  ethics,  social 
ethics,  personal  ethics  are  often  gutter  level. 
iis  reflected  by  comic  sheets,  gangster  movies, 
radio  programs,  magazine  articles,  and  so 
forth.  It  Is  probable  that  American  morals 
are  at  the  lowest  level  in  our  Nation's  history 
Includlnif  the  carpetbagger  era  st  the  .lose 
of  the  Ovil  War. 

Many  of  the  things  which  I  am  saying, 
you  have  been  thinking  btrt  have  not  said 
because,  stunned,  like  the  wrestlers,  you 
hoped  they  were  not  true  or  because  you 
did  not  wish  to  offend.  Perhaps  you  trusted 
our  leaders  because  you  or  your  relatives  are 
on  Government  jjayrolls  or  receiving  sub- 
sld'es.  Many  have  become  unsiwakably 
beholden  to  mir  Government. 

This  situation  Is  so  serious  that  there  Is  no 
easy  solution.  However,  the  sltuaUon  Is  not 
hopeless,  and  with  courageous  action  snd 
God's  help,  our  Nation  snd  our  civilization 
can  yet  be  redeemed  The  pattern  for  re- 
demption and  for  eC^ctlve,  practical  action 
Is  OS  follows: 
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1.  First,  repentance  for  past  sins  and  er- 
rors. Tlie  starting  point  to  forgiveness  and 
redemption  is  repentance.  There  Is  no  other 
starting  point.  This  Is  no  time  for  arrogance 
m  high  places  or  low.  We  need  to  admit 
the  folly  of  our  ways,  and  to  repudiate  lead- 
ers who  have  betrayed  us  and  our  allies, 
whether  knowingly  or  in  Ignorance.  We  can- 
not have  too  r  ich  sentiment  about  leaders 
in  Washington  v  hen  our  youth  are  being 
killed  in  Korea. 

2  We  must  clean  out  our  own  fifth  col- 
umn. In  Government  this  means  that  every 
person,  either  guilty  or  even  suspect,  should 
be  summarily  and  Immediately  eliminated. 
This  Includes  those  who  profess  a  so-called 
socialism  which  is  veiled  communism.  But 
we  must  also  eliminate  those  guilty  and  siu- 
pect  of  communism  In  our  trade  unions,  our 
schools,  cur  colleges,  our  newspapers,  our 
magazines,  our  btismess  organizations,  and 
even  our  church  ofUclarles.  We  must  ready 
ourselves  for  a  finlih  fight — the  stake  being 
survival. 

3.  We  must  aid  every  responsible  nation 
that  fights  communism  regardless  of  whether 
there  is  any  other  point  of  agreement  In 
culture  or  religion  or  politics.  We  need 
every  ally  on  which  we  can  count  in  this 
great  moral  struggle. 

4  We  must  find  ways  and  means  to  enlist 
ant i -Communists  behind  the  iron  curtain 
and  make  them  effective  as  rebels,  arming 
them,  and  directing  them.  This  may  be  one 
of  the  most  Important  steps  which  can  be 
taken. 

5.  We  must  break  relations  with  Russia. 
We  should  never  have  recognized  her  present 
regime.  We  must  also  break  relations  with 
her  satellites  and  drive  out  all  Russian  agents 
and  agents  of  all  satellite  nations  from  our 
country.  We  must  stop  shipping  materiel  to 
Russia  or  to  any  satellite  nation  or  to  any 
other  nation  which  will  not  give  solemn 
assurance  that  It  will  not  reach  Russia  or 
a  satellite  of  Russia. 

6  We  must  eliminate  Russia  from  the 
United  Nations.  If  that  cannot  be  done, 
then  the  United  States  must  withdraw  from 
the  United  Nations,  and  promptly.  We  must 
stop  the  dally  insults  and  intrigues  which 
emerge  from  hostile,  plotting,  scheming, 
dangerous  delegates,  and  hangers-on  at  the 
United  Nations. 

7.  We  must  require  all  our  allies  to  take 
tbe  same  steps,  terminating  their  associa- 
tions with  those  whom  we  plainly  label  as 
our  enemies.  The  resources  of  the  United 
States  cannot  continue  to  support  enemies 
or  even  neutrals.  They  must  be  used  only 
for  ourselves  or  for  our  allies  in  this  great 
conflict. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  speak  thus  of  the  United 
Nations  Sufficient  to  say  that  if  those  who 
set  up  this  organization  conspired  to  make 
It  a  handicap  for  world  peace,  they  have 
succeeded  too  well. 

Our  so-called  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
has  been  no  foreign  policy  at  all.  Stalin  is 
the  foulest  dictator  and  antichrist  of  all 
recorded  history.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  more  than  15.000.000  j)er- 
sons.  It  Is  asserted  on  prestimably  responsi- 
ble authority,  that  the  Communists,  who  are 
now  mopping  up  in  China,  are  murdering 
10.000  a  day.  .so  that  Mao  Tse-tung.  al- 
though second  to  Stalin  as  a  murderer.  Is 
daily  increasing  his  score.  Until  recently 
our  Government's  ofllcial  position  was  that 
the  Communists  In  China  were  not  Com- 
munists at  all;  that  they  had  no  relation- 
ship to  the  Kremlin  tn  Russia,  and  that 
they  were  only  agrarian  reformers.  During 
the  last  18  months,  the  policy  of  our  State 
Department  has  been  to  let  the  dust  settle. 
and  it  has  settled  all  over  us.  It  is  the  Chi- 
nese Communists,  directed  by  lioeeow.  that 
are  killing  American  soldiers  in  Korea. 

If.  as  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  states,  all  our 
Armed  Forces  are  presently  engaged  In  Ko- 


rea where  we  are  suffering  serious  reverses, 
then  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  victory  of 
World  War  U.  achieved  by  the  devotion  of 
our  fighting  men.  has  been  utterly  thrown 
away.  The  billions  spent  for  armament,  et 
cetera,  have  been  wasted  and  our  huge  debt 
has  bought  only  destruction  of  American 
honor  and  ideals  plus  concentration  of 
power  in  unworthy  bureaus  and  persons. 
This  Is  betrayal.  Critical  and  extreme  as  the 
words  sound.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  Na- 
tion which,  imder  God.  had  a  special  place 
of  privilege  and  respwnsibUlty  In  the  stm. 
has  sold  Its  glorloui  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  the  pcttage  smells. 

This  crisis  has  been  as  much,  or  more,  our 
making  as  Russia's.  Indeed,  Russia  could 
not  have  done  what  she  has  to  develop  It 
without  our  active  cooperation  and  even  our 
leaders'  prodding.  There  have  not  only  been 
international  blimders,  but  Immoral  sins 
against  God  which  call  for  penitence  and 
contrition.  We  miist  entreat  God  to  forgive 
us  for  falling  to  meet  our  great  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  as  a  nation  and  mvist 
remember  that  we.  individually,  constitute 
our  Nation.  AU  the  blame  for  Its  mistakes 
cannot  be  put  on  Its  leaders.  The  process 
of  redemption,  therefore,  must  start  in  us 
with  positive  and  affirmative  action.  Each 
of  us  must  vow  to  do  and  think  and  say  only 
that  which  Is  wholly  true  and  honorable 
without  any  compromise  or  any  exception. 
We  need  to  listen  again  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science Ulurainated  by  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  laws  of  God.  The  time  for 
wishful  thinking  is  past.  There  must  be  an 
end  to  all  shades  of  gray.  Things  must  be 
black  and  white — not  right  or  left,  but  right 
or  wrong. 

We  must  resplrltuallze  our  family  life  and 
cnxr  home  relationships.  After  that  we  m\ist 
reallne  otu-  relationships  with  individtials 
and  organizations,  revitalizing  our  devotion 
to  the  good  and  severing  all  other  relations. 
What  I  am  proposing  is  a  Herculean  task,  but 
It  might  save  clvUlzatlon.  Nothing  less  wilL 
Unless  courageous,  moral,  and  spiritual  ac- 
tion of  a  sort  which  will  secure  the  help  of 
God  Is  taken,  we  shall  drift  on  and  on  along 
the  road  to  Communist  world  domination  In 
which  life  will  become  mere  existence,  in 
which  God  will  be  banished,  or  damned,  and 
in  which  dark  ages  will  again  t)e  the  lot  of 
humanity.  By  next  May  a  blUlon  two  hun- 
dred million  souls,  more  than  half  the  peo- 
ple on  this  planet,  will  probably  be  within 
the  orbit  of  Communist  control.  This  need 
not  be.  We  should  not  be  defeatist.  We 
cannot  give  up  the  future  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  to  such  a  despicable  out- 
look. God  forbid — ^no;  not  God  forbid:  we 
must  not  put  the  responsibility  for  this  upon 
God.  Rather,  let  us,  with  God's  help,  forbid 
and  prevent  this  terrible  tragedy. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people,  who, 
like  the  wrestlers,  have  been  stunned  be- 
yond ejqtresslon,  who  have  felt  the  very 
things  they  were  seeing  couldn't  be  true,  who 
have  been  betrayed,  to  wake  up,  get  right 
with  God,  and  realistically  face  the  situa- 
tion. Howev«-  well  we  have  been  doing,  it 
has  not  been  well  enotigh.  for  the  forces  of 
good  and  of  God  are  losing  ground  daily  in 
the  world.  Each  of  you  must  do  better,  and 
at  once.  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  better,  too. 
This  sermon  is  an  earnest  effort  to  help 
sound  the  alarm.  I  think  it  Is  the  kind  at 
realistic,  frank,  plain-spoken  sermon  which 
would  be  preached  today.  In  the  lnt«eet  ot 
peace,  by  Jestis  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I 
hope  you  will  quote  It  widely  but  accurately. 

"If  this  be  treason,  then  make  the  most 
of  it. "    Let  us  pray. 


Tke  Fntsre  •(  Cvt«B-NewMU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TZHNXaBIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August   i,  1951 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Dr.  Herbert  Acuff,  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 
who  is  president  of  the  Intemation&l 
College  of  Surgtons.  delivered  the  alum- 
ni address  at  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Carson- Newman  College,  Jefferson 
City,  Tenn.  It  Impressed  me  so  much  I 
have  obtained  permission  to  Insert  It  In 
the  RicoRo: 

The  address  follows: 

Thx  FuToax  or  Csaacv-NrwicsN 

It  Is  indeed  a  very  great  honor  for  me  to 
represent  the  alumni  of  Carson-Newman 
College  on  the  significant  occasion  of  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary.  I  shall  attempt  to 
evaluate  some  of  Its  many  achievements  in 
tbe  past,  to  survey  Its  potentlsUtie*  for  tb* 
future  and  discuss  •ome  of  the  conditions 
which  materially  concern  th*  alumni  of  this 
college. 

During  the  recent  campaign  tar  expan- 
sion of  Carson-Newman  College,  a  rather 
careful  survey  dlacloeed  that  we  have  more 
than  2,000  alimmi  scattered  throughout 
many  Stetos  in  the  Union.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning, may  I  say  that  I  have  an  abiding 
faith,  and  at  the  same  time  a  complete  as- 
surance, that  the  destiny  of  Carson-Kewman 
College  Ues  safely  in  (1)  its  past  record  OiC 
noble  service,  (3)  in  the  nil>pcirt  of  tb*  Eli- 
tist cooperative  program,  and  (3)  In  its  loyal, 
growing,  and  supporting  alumnL 

To  the  graduating  class  of  1951 — ^tbe  cen- 
tennial class — I  have  the  signal  honor  at  bid- 
ding you  welcome  to  the  alumni  aeeodatlon 
of  your  great  alma  mater.  Ton  are  to  b* 
congratulated  on  having  arrived  thus  far 
on  your  road  of  life.  It  Is  now  that  your 
hour  of  decision  is  st  hand.  Many  oppor- 
tunities suggest  themselves  for  yotir  life'* 
vocation.  Tour  decision  shotild  be  mad* 
only  after  weighing  carefully  every  detail. 
every  eventuality  and  every  potentiality 
germane  to  a  life's  vocation,  not  only  in  the 
immediate  period  but  in  future  years  as 
well. 

Life's  span  of  active  years  Is  all  too  short 
for  a  bountiftil  fruition  in  whatever  field 
you  may  choose,  and  therefore  your  decision 
shotild  be  soimd  and  firm,  your  pursuit 
unswerving  and  your  ambition  determined 
If  you  would  achieve  the  succass  you  bav* 
set  for  your  goal.  Lack  of  decisions  meaiw 
delay.  Delay  means  sacrifice  at  time,  and 
time  is  the  precious  gift  of  life. 

Decision  for  a  life's  program  today  must 
take  into  consideration  the  political  and 
social  pattern  under  which  on*  shall  live, 
one's  own  academic  and/or  technical  prep- 
aration and  one's  flexibility  of  personality 
to  meet  tbe  changing  trends  of  tbe  time. 

Personality  is  indefinable.  Some  of  Its 
t-easured  physical  attributes  take  origin  in 
genetics,  such  as  the  black  hair,  the  blue 
eyes,  the  fair  skin,  and  other  tangible  fea- 
tures of  one's  physlogncnny.  One's  person- 
ality from  early  childhood  and  adolescence 
Is  directly  dependent  upon  the  parental 
guidance,  upon  the  types  and  character  of 
associated  Interests,  upon  the  groups  ot  peo- 
ple, higher  than  one's  own  level  In  age  and 
mental  develofanent.  where  fimtilation  Is 
imknowlngly  piactlced.  in  th*  pupil  snd 
teacher  associations.  These  are  declsir* 
factors  m  the  pssslve  molding  of  character 
and  perKjnallty  in  the  formative  years. 
When  entering  upon  the  road  to  business. 
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fott  luv*  p>»i>d  the  tntdar  iDduN 
f«oc«  of  parvDU  In  chUtUKXXl;  your  teach- 
•n  Mr*  no  loocer  pr«aent  to  ■ol>«  yoiir  prob- 
Imim:  jva  tee*  a  coM.  calculatlnf.  buslncM 
vorld  whcr*  cxcumk.  toowrer  plaxulble.  will 
not  iii>f  nnlj  p«rfomuu:«  counta.  Her« 
It  Is  tJMt  ftMlltV.  personality,  and  attltudea 
rcaact  tbelr  trua  valua  aiid  are  largely  In 
ona'i  ovn  baiada.  Portunat*  Indeed  ia  that 
person  vho  arnvea  at  the  threabuld  of  hU 
career.  aroMd  with  adequau  preparation. 
which  nay  well  be  an  aaaet  conuxioa  to 
many.  >  oonTtnctnf  pOTvanallty  with  a  dom- 
UMSt  regard  for  mtc(rtty.  an  ambition  and 
ptiyrteal  t** -'*'**  to  enable  htea  to  attain  hla 

TlM  dme  vtU  tnentably  come  when  the 
ta^MMB  and  proleaaloaal  world  will  caU 
iipoa  eafti  of  tu  for  an  acoountlng  of  the 
m»»«ay  tn  which  we  bar*  utlllaed  our  tal- 
ents. Upon  aucb  an  evaluation  may  depend 
promoUon  Ln  buslneat.  position  m  eoclety, 
the  choice  of  yteldlng  to  malfeaaance  In 
poettK»ne  of  trust  ur  a  courageous  Integrity 
•falaat  poUtlcai  intrtcue. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  character  we 
tfseetop.  the  personality  w*  malnUin  In  later 
jsnrs  of  life,  are  molded  by  oxu-  associates. 
the  books  w*  read,  the  frtends  w«  make,  the 
habits  we  form,  the  dastrcs  we  create — all 
sr*  woven  Into  the  pattern  of  our  lives. 

My  admonition  to  you.  the  graduates  of 
the  centennial  class  of  IMl.  is  to  further 
pursiie  your  preparation.  Problems  and  com- 
ptaHtles  of  life  will  confront  you  in  the  most 
lastdknis  ways.  Tou  must  have  the  i>repa- 
ratlan  and  the  fcrtltude  for  decision  which 
f  sms  only  fnm  a  well-founded,  basic  edu- 
catkm  stipptemented  by  experience. 

Today  and  tn  every  phase  of  our  times. 
tb*  yardstiek  must  be  sclextce.  It  paves  the 
better  way  when  applied  to  basic  agrlcul- 
tor*,  manufacturing,  commerce,  art.  law. 
msrttrtne.  astroonay.  It  has  bsmcMsd  elec- 
titetty  and  more  recently  the  atom  and  made 
sabsoTtent  to  the  work  and  will  of 
What  a  challence  and  what  far- 
reactilng  potentialities  arc  yet  lying  dormant 
la  the  mystertas  of  chemistry.  Tmly.  science 
knows  no  confines,  no  coon  try  of  preference; 
It  Is  the  patrimony  of  an  humanity,  the 
tCRh  which  tights  the  dvUlaed  world.  In 
tbe  vake  of  Its  revelations,  civilisation  must 
■to»s  and  progress.  Its  laws  are  Immutable. 
Its  sacrets  are  locked  tn  the  cryptic  vaults 
of  the  cell,  the  km,  tlie  stom. 

In  the  evolution  of  science,  however,  with 
tt>  startUog  revets tlops  for  man's  conven- 
iBSkes.  w*  must  keep  an  alert  vigilance  on 
tb*  goremmMit  in  which  we  live,  we  must 
tn  ru  acttvltlea:  we  must  In 
lostaiie*  eierclse  the  loverelgn  right 
of  tlM  beiUot;  we  must  fight.  If  need  be  to 
dwth.  to  preeervs  our  free  way  of  life.  Re- 
grettably, there  are  those  Uvlng  In  America 
today  wlio  anoid  renounce  our  preeeut  syt- 
tna  or  t>>**nuneat  as  being  obaolete  and 
•daptad  to  th*  problmna  ctf  modern 
In  my  hiimble  opinion  there  have 
a«f«r  baan  tacre  ftexlble  documcnU  by  which 
to  pattern  oUr  changing  aconomy  than  the 
Oonstttmini  ta  tM  Unltad  8Ut«s  and  the 
BUI  or  Sights 

It  to  tb*  prcroi^tlTC  and  duty  of  every 
AJBsrlean  to  regitfd  with  euaplcton  thoe* 
«IM>  voold  const&stly  chang*  by  statute  th* 
haite  atnstture  cf  our  Oovanuncnt,  who 
vooM  ewtaU  the  inherent  rights  of  8Uto 
and  tb*  prtwlesi  horltagt  aod 
of  tb*  p*onlo  thenoalvas. 

<tf  tboa*  «feo  would  point 

to  aa  mtaptKB  way  of  Bt*.  who  vooid  enptto- 

ct  lumnaml  tadapaodsaoo 

for  •  aum  or  WttanX  «ol*.    Soeh  a  praetle* 

tfletotcnhlp, 

Ua*  r*- 

or  vllteli  bOTe  lowarad  th*  Ivvel  of  th* 

•04  poiltiBOi  •eoaomy  ot  thoe*  ooo* 

Um 


We  owe  an  obligation  to  thoup  of  (  ur  p  ;:ii- 
latlon  who  are  !n  the  e.xtr«mes  rf  iHf  The 
youth  we  nurture  with  carp  ar.d  In  th*"m 
confidently  place  our  trust  and  h'^pe  f"r  th*" 
future;  to  tho««  hallowed  Iivm  if  Rd..inctd 
age.  we  bow  tn  resp«ct.  and  freely  arreot  our 
reaixmBlbUity  for  their  care  ar.d  pm'er'irn, 
I  would  remind  th<)6e  Individuals  wh  j  !<e»  It 
patronlsatlon  from  Gcvernment  ■\ncl  State 
agencies  thst  self-reliance  fcv^ets  mdfp  er.d- 
ence.  and  that  coilecrively  cr  us  ludi'v'.dur.;-) 
tbey  must  never  permit  the  burenucraoes  to 
pauperise  and  wrest  from  them  the  pricfli-ss 
heritage  of  lahereni  freedom  Let  us  sub- 
scribe to  the  inalienable  principle  thai  all 
men  are  created  for  u.»#fuliiei-.s  and  pcstulate 
the  question.  "Who  does  nc*  dt'aire  t>j  tulfiU 
the  design  ct  hl«  creation''" 

If  we  m  America  maintain  sTt'adfa^'ly  c'lr 
Individual  independence  w»"  shall  hn<c\  rvi 
fear  of  malntalnlriij  collertive  si'iidtiM'v  It 
has  been  my  privilege  recently  to  travpl  in 
gurope  and  observe  the  decadent  'ita'es  and 
ruins  of  those  once  rcsplendt-n'  enipirps  We 
In  the  blessed  United  States  ha"e  a  heritage 
of  freedom  in  speech  and  rtcii.jn  which  is 
not  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  other  Uind.s. 
We  have  but  to  remember  that  thoe  fine 
people  across  the  sea  ar.d  cjur  furelathers 
have  a  common  ancestry  They  have  s.icri- 
flced  their  freedom,  that  <?nce  proud  le.ider- 
•htp  In  many  of  the  arta  and  sciences,  to  the 
csiiseless.  vicious,  designing  ravages  of  vat. 
The  teachers,  the  preachers,  the  scientists. 
the  agriculturists,  the  bu.'-inessmen  of 
Surope  could  not  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
and  calamity  perpetrated  by  the  ru'hlf'ss  de- 
signing dictators:  but  so  far  m  cur  c<  untry. 
with  humility  and  gratitude  to  an  (ll-wi.«;e 
and  far-seeing  provlclence,  we  stUl  hold  these 
priceless   liberties   intact. 

Do  net  many  cf  th'.jse  Snc  pe^'ple  cling 
steadfastly  to  the  same  idealc  we  enjoy? 
Do  they  not  deserve  cur  assistance  now  as 
they  have  helped  us  In  the  past'  Students 
of  our  country  in  every  branch  cf  art  and 
science  have  long  Journeyed  acf^s.';  the  sea 
to  tbe  many  temples  of  erudltun  and  have 
learned  much  from  the  g'^at  masters  cf 
yeiteryear.  Way  we  In  America  never  fnrg't 
that  kindness  nor  discount  those  opfor- 
ttinitlea. 

IX  It  Is  orthodoz  for  us  to  assist  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  commercial  Europe 
through  the  Marshall  plan.  It  u«  nrt  only 
orthodox  but  cur  fraternal  cbligatlun  to  aul. 
encotirage  and  assist  In  every  pu-sible  *.iy 
the  rapid  return  of  th«  .^ch.")!.^.  ci'llevv^.  arts 
and  sciences  of  those  countries  to  the  high 
level  of  predlctator  days  In  many  of  these 
cotmtrles.  tbe  march  of  the  dictator,  with 
his  promises  of  vast  msterlal  posses.^ Ion >-  and 
global  prestige,  was  paid  for  tn  national  bank- 
ruptcy, destruction  of  cities.  schinu. 
churches,  and  homes.  Such  naive  acceot- 
anoe  of  bombastic  prating  by  per  pie  >  :  cul- 
ture and  pride  has  been  both  niystifyir.g 
and  perplexing  beyond  hope  of  c(  irpre- 
henslon 

Our  American  conception  of  life  and  liv- 
ing has  never  sought  territorial  expan-'^ion 
by  cooqueat.  We  have  no  plans  for  aggres- 
stoo.  We  hsve  no  objectives  which  need 
dash  with  the  peaceful  alms  cf  any  nation. 
We  believe  In  the  return  of  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  to  sll  the  pet^ples  who 
hav*  bean  deprived  of  them  by  force  In 
our  Christian  Ktaools  of  America,  so  beau- 
tifully typUtod  by  Carson-Newnun  College, 
W9  shall  strlvs  to  promote  freedom  of  ex- 
preaslon.  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  bou- 
•et,  unbrldlad  practloe  of  the  dem.x-ratio 
way  of  living  in  all  of  the  peace-loving  coun. 
tn**  of  th*  world. 

In  th*  hearts  of  living  men  throughout 
tb*  world  must  come  a  transformation  cf 
thought  and  ptirpose.  There  must  t>e  An 
•hrogatlon  of  leUUhness.  lust  for  p<i»er  ter- 
ntorlal    cooqticst.    and    leadership,     before 


such  a  movement  can  become  collective  It 
must  be  Individualistic.  I  would  not  a':an- 
d<;n.  I  would  Increase,  the  appeal  to  men's 
sense  of  Justice,  that  arbitration,  and  not 
war.  Is  the  humane  way  to  settle  disputes  and 
adjust  differences.  I  would  emphasize  the 
truth — that  two  or  more  philosophies  of  liv- 
ing m.ay  exist  In  our  world  as  friends  and 
mutual  benefactors  Instead  of  death- 
threatenlni?  enemies.  Still  living  In  this 
world  are  mllUcns  of  people  who  are  anl- 
m;sted  by  such  a  spirit  and  desire.  They 
live  In  the  ranks  of  controversial  sides  It 
may  yet  come  to  pass  that  in  their  dogged 
persl.stence  such  a  hope  for  the  world  may 
lie 

The  aggressor  forces  of  the  world  today 
t>.reat€n  our  noble  professions  in  every  walk 
()'  life  They  would  usurp  the  high  levels  of 
aTt.'«u;ment  realized  only  after  a  century  of 
assidunu.s  effort  and  turn  backward  the 
p:ogres.s  we  have  achieved  by  diligent  labor 
and  which  we  cherish  second  only  to  our 
rc.i^;  11  and  our  homes.  Chaos,  unrest,  sus- 
p;r;r  ri  and  greed  face  us  as  we  grope  cur  way 
In  the  mo.st  momentous  epoch  of  world 
history 

Religious  liberty  and  education  must  never 
capitulate  We  must  unite  our  thinking. 
(;ur  activities,  on  a  universal  level,  ever 
keeping  sacred  the  fact  that  men  with  such 
a  philosophy  shall  move  onward  and  upward 
to-A-ard  a  destiny  which  aspires  to  no  ulterior 
objective,  but  would,  in  humility  and  prayer, 
seek  to  })enetrate  ever  deeper  Into  the  hearts 
ui  men  with  an  unswerving  faith  In  the  des- 
tiny which  guides  our  way  and  a  yearning 
altruism  for  humanity. 

Today  this  country  needs  a  revival  of  the 
philosophy  of  sound  and  safe  American  Gov- 
ernment. From  this  we  have  been  and  are 
drifting  far  afield  and  peril  lies  ahead. 
Never  has  uur  country  needed  a  leadership 
without  ulterior  purpose  and  political  design 
as  at  this  very  moment.  We  need  a  state 
of  government  which  is  neither  autocratic 
nor  despotic. 

We  have  grown  powerful  and  prosperous 
In  the  demc>cratic  way  of  life  where  govern- 
ment is  our  servant  and  not  our  master  The 
conunued  strength  of  our  Nation  lies,  as  it 
has  In  the  past,  in  the  strength  of  a  vinle. 
unshaken,  and  abld:.ng  faith  in  thf  Constitu- 
tion of  the  land,  and  in  its  adaptability  to 
clianglng  conditions  in  a  changing  world 

The  alumni  of  Carson-Newmau  College 
and  allied  institutions  throughout  our  !.\:id 
are  now  and  shall  continue  to  be  the  cit.zcna 
of  the  hour  Into  whose  hauds  the  care  i  f 
culture,  religion,  and  government  must  rest. 
T:ieir,s  U  a  G(xl-gl\en  privilege  It  is  a 
serious  reiponsibihty.  It  deserves  militant 
prosecution. 

As  we  stand  at  the  close  of  the  century 
and  realize  that  our  school  ha*  with,  tod 
the  ravages  of  five  wars  and  tv. o  great  de- 
pressKins.  and  has  grown  stronger  and  bet- 
ter through  them  all.  we  must  then  contem- 
plate the  future  of  the  second  century. 
Carson-Newman  must  expand  Its  services  tc 
meet  the  demand  of  its  community,  ii'.  ^ry 
student  cannot  or  will  not  go  to  a  .■^t«te 
university.  We  must  bring  agriculture  aiii 
engineering  facilltiei  to  the  Ixiys  In  the  rural 
communities,  perhaps  not  on  the  ad. ancrU 
scale  as  In  universities,  but  Itcludlng  soil 
analysis,  hydroelectric  energy,  mechanico, 
chemistry,   physics,   et   cetera. 

How  long  shall  we  as  a  great  community 
college  deny  those  fine  young  men  and 
women  the  scientific  training  they  must 
have  If  we  preserve  our  precious  land  and 
its  BoU?  East  Tennessee  country  Is  especl- 
ally  adapted  to  livestock  raising,  which  de- 
mands more  permanent  pasturtn.  more  ani- 
mal husbandry,  a  program  In  vrterlnary  sci- 
ence by  a  veterinarian  who  might  well  tr-ach 
and  prsctlce  In  the  community. 
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We  must  supply  the  training  to  the  pro- 
grams which  furnish  our  subsistence.  We 
may  shrink  from  such  an  expanded  pro- 
gram, but  the  patronage  of  the  landowners 
of  east  Tennessee  will  finance  the  inaugu-a- 
tion  of  such  departments,  and  grants-in-aid 
a.ssi.stance  will  further  develop  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Lastly.  I  would  invite  your  consideration 
of  a  concrete  plan  by  which  the  alumni  of 
Carson -Newman  College  shall  become  more 
Interested,  more  closely  related  and  more 
articulate  in  the  physical  expansion,  the 
student  growth,  the  increased  perimeter  of 
service,  a  greater  diversity  of  departments, 
an  Increa-sed  number  of  teachers  and  preach- 
ers er.ing  to  our  schools  and  our  churches 
better  trained  men  and  women.  I  would 
commend  the  work  and  mfiuence  of  tlie 
Bulletin  It  might  well  be  expanded  to  even 
greater  proportions. 

I  would  indulge  the  hope  that  within 
2  decade?  Carson-Ne-5.m;in  College  would  be 
.ible  t  .  consolidate  and  supply  leadership 
for  a  viLSt  majority  of  those  rem.aining  schc/ols 
and  churches  related  to  its  geographical 
realm  of  service.  I  am  happy  to  note  the 
establishment  of  a  public  relations  depart- 
ment With  an  able  dlre<:tor  This  is  a  de- 
partment loi-g  past  due  but  most  welcome 
now 

What  a  continuity  of  interest, 

"Wh.it  a  wholesome,  balanced  support  for 
C  a  r  so  n  -  N  e  w  man. 

What  a  victory  for  Christian  education, 
and  therefore,  what  a  bulwark  against  those 
forces  which  subscribe  to  no  form  of  religion 
but  seek  to  destroy,  with  an  overbe.Hrin£ 
arrogance,  the  stoical  fortitude  with  which 
we  wi  i;!d  defend  to  death  the  ramj-iarts  of  a 
Christian  .Ajnerioa. 

The  Christian  schools  of  our  country, 
without  tax  patronage,  depend  upon  their 
natural  flew  of  students,  contributions,  en- 
dowments Trom  friends  and  alumni,  and  de- 
nominational support.  I  would  strongly 
urge  a  more  clo,sely  related  program  by  the 
college  with  its  alumni.  Every  class  which 
leaves  our  college  should  be  organized  into 
Its  alumni  family. 

We  sliall  never  compromise  our  religious 
teaching —rather  we  shall  seeit  to  enlarge 
and  expand  it  m  every  way  possible — but  we 
cannot  and  we  must  not  become  or  remain 
a  Bible  school  only,  when  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  our  student  enrollment  is  in  the 
minisienal  category.  Every  student  who  en- 
ters Carson-Newman  may  not  desire  to  en- 
ter the  ministry:  therefore,  provisions  must 
be  made  for  a  diversity  of  departments. 

A  rotating  advisory  board  Jrom  the  a  umnl 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  presi- 
dent, faculty,  and  board  of  trustees.  I  hold 
in  the  highest  esteem  the  present  manage- 
ment and  faculty  of  the  college.  They  are 
capable,  .imbitlous.  and  progressive.  It  is 
our  privilege  and  duty  as  alumni  to  assist 
them  further  in  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  this  great  temple  of  preparation  for  the 
reason  that  among  the  alumni  are  numbered 
men  and  women  of  all  levels  of  life — busl- 
iiessrtieu.  nranufacturers,  executives,  lawyers. 
Jurists,  doctors,  teachers,  and  preachers.  The 
degree?  oi  managerial  success  in  thieir  respec- 
tive endeavors  has  been  comparable  to  that 
of  any  similar  group  in  our  land.  With  re- 
newed and  additional  interest  by  the  alumni 
in  their  beloved  alma  mater,  it  Is  little  short 
of  an  extravangant  speculation  a£  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  fine  school. 

To  my  fellow  members  of  the  alumni  of 
Carson-Newman  College.  I  would  venture  the 
suggestion  that  no  investment  of  funds — in 
cash.  In  stocks  In  land.  In  insurance — could 
ever  pay  greater  dividends  than  an  Invest- 
ment In  human  values — In  the  youth  of  our 
day  and  the  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

As  We  train  and  inculcate  the  young  peo- 
pie  Of  our  age.  so  will  be  the  thought  and 


action  of  the  generation*  of  the  future.  Ours 
is  a  responsibility;  it  is  an  opportimity.  May 
we.  individually  and  ct>Iiectlvely.  assume  our 
responsibility  and  gr%sp  the  opportunity  to 
work  for.  contribute  to  and  promote  by  word 
and  deed  our  great  tried  and  trusted  college. 
It  has  behind  it  a  century  of  laudable 
achievement  in  the  perpetuation  of  tree  en- 
terprise in  our  economy,  democracy  in  gov- 
ernment and  the  unbridled,  unrestricted 
teaching  of  Christian  education. 

To  such  a  program  for  Carson-Newman 
tcday.  for  posterity  tomorrow,  let  each  of  us 
dedicate  our  eSort.  our  substance,  our  pray- 
ers. The  mechinics  and  implementation  of 
such  a  program  is  the  Joint  respcnslbUitv  of 
management,  faculty,  public  relations,  and 
the  board  of  trustees.  To  Carson -Newman. 
from  such  contemporary  correlation  of  effort, 
will  come  support,  both  physical  and  spirit- 
ual, endowments,  scholarships  and  an  ex- 
panded base  of  experience  and  acnievement. 
from  which  we  shall  enter,  with  confidence, 
the  uncharted  corridors  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 


What  About  Bill  Oatis? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NFW   TORK 

IN  TTTE  HOUSE  OF  P-JKimESENTATn-ES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  in- 
clude the  following  timely  fKlitoriAl  from 
the  present  issue  of  the  weekly  Brooklyn 
iN.  Y.)  Record -Bay  Ridge  Record.  It  is 
particularly  timely  in  view  of  the  vote 
expected  to  take  place  here  in  the  House 
tomorrow  on  the  pending  Oatis  resolu- 
tfon  reported  out  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Wh.*t  Aboct  Bux  Oatk? 

The  Iron-curtain  countries  have  totally  de. 
stroyed  anything  even  remotely  resemoling 
a  free  press  within  their  own  borders.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  make  certain  no  news 
concerning  them,  save  for  official  govern- 
ment handouts,  reaches  the  rest  of  the  world. 

That  is  about  the  only  logical  deduction 
that  can  be  drawn  from  Czechoslcvakia's 
conviction  of  William  N.  Oatis.  an  American 
and  an  Associated  Press  correspondent,  on 
charges  of  spying  out  stale  secrets  and  re- 
porting slanders  and  lies,  and  his  sentencing 
to  10  years  in  prison. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Oatis' 
crime  consisted  of  trying  to  do  his  job  prop- 
erly. He  did  what  every  good  reporter  in 
every  free  country  ooes  every  day — that  Is. 
he  sought  and  reported  the  news.  As  is  cus- 
tomary with  every  press  service,  his  superiors 
in  the  AP  organization  gave  him  assign- 
ments and  be  did  his  best  to  carry  them  out. 
These  assignments  were  in  no  way  unusual, 
and  none  of  them  could  be  considered  spying 
as  that  word  is  i.nderstood  in  the  Western 
World,  but  in  the  Communist  world,  "spy- 
ing "  means  anything  which  displeases  the 
heads  of  state.  The  laws  are  so  drawn 
that  anyone,  citizen  or  foreigner,  can  be 
severely  punished  for  saylnj;  and  writing 
things  which  wouldn't  cause  an  eyebrow  to 
be  lifted  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Oatis'  ordeal  followed  the  usual  pat- 
tern. He  was  held  incommunicado  for  70 
days.  He  was  not  allowed  to  contact  his 
friends  or  American  ofBclals.    The  State  De- 


partment has  ftirmally  charged  that  his  so- 
called  confession  was  prepared  by  the  Cxech 
secret  police,  and  that  he  rehearsed  It  un- 
der police  dlre-ctlon.  This  confession,  the 
State  Department  added,  was  only  the  ad- 
mission of  an  American  reporter  that  in  the 
high  tradlticn  of  his  profession  he  was  at- 
tempting, under  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, to  report  a  tnje  picture  of  condi- 
tions and  erenu  In  Chechoslovakia  as  he  saw 
them  It  said  further  that  Oatis'  convic- 
tion shows  that  the  present  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia  fears  truth,  hates  libcrtlv. 
and  knows  no  Justice 

The  Western  world  has  learned  something 
about  how  confessions  of  this  character  are 
obtained.  The  victim  is  subjected  to  mer- 
cil::.s  questioning.  He  is  given  little  food. 
He  is  kept  awake  for  days  and  nights  ^.n 
end.  He  Is  alternately  threatened  and  ca- 
joled. He  Is  beaten.  The  whole  idea  ts  to 
break  down  the  wUl — to  bring  the  man  to  a 
point  of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion 
and  despair  where  nothing  matters  except 
to  escape  his  tormentors  He  will  sign  and 
agree  to  anjthlng.  This  happened  to  Rob- 
ert Vogeler  and  others.  It  undoubtedly 
.happened  to  Oatis. 

What  can  the  Government  do  to  protect 
our  newsmen  in  the  Communist  nations" 
Alexander  Jones,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  has  suggested 
that,  m  reprisal  for  the  treatment  of  Oatis, 
the  trade  privileges  now  given  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  the  American  zone  of  Germany  be 
withdrawn.  Others  think  we  should  go 
much  further  As  an  example,  the  Portland 
Oreeonian  said  editorially.  "If  the  tjnlte-d 
States  does  not  get  its  back  up  soon,  these 
kidn.ipings,  pseudo  trials,  extorted  confes- 
sions, and  imprisonment  of  Americans  will 
become  chronic.  Our  Government  should 
give  immediate  study,  with  a  view  to  action. 
of  the  possible  effects  of  making  the  Iron 
curtain  a  two-way  barrier;  that  Is.  the 
withdrawal  from  outlaw  nations  of  all 
American  nationals  and  the  complete  sev- 
erance of  diplomatic  relations,  plus  an  air- 
tight ban  on  all  commercial  transactions 
betwee'i  these  countries  and  the  United 
States.  ' 


Madboa's  Fair  N 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  19S1 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  Madison.  Wis.,  the 
capital  of  the  Badger  Siate  and  me- 
tropohs  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District,  need  no  defense  in  this  Cham- 
ber. A  week  ago  Saturday,  however. 
President  Truman,  in  a  scattershot  at- 
tack upon  his  political  enemies,  cast 
aspirations  upon  the  people  of  our  capi- 
tal and  State  university  city.  He 
branded  Madisonians  as  a  scared,  timid. 
and  confused  populace  for  failing  to  sign 
a  faJce  petition  circulated  by  a  reporter 
from  a  newspaper  noted  for  the  efforts 
of  its  editors  to  sviit  the  news  or  make  the 
news  to  fit  a  peculiar  preconceived  pat- 
tern. Many  substantial  Madison  citizens 
have  written  to  express  their  resentment. 

The  text  of  one  such  letter,  typical 
and  explanatory,  follows: 

DtJiM  Glenn:  In  President  rrimian's  De- 
troit speech  he  made  something  ot  a  point 
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firocn  tiM 
tb*  OKlanoan  of  bad*- 
ntbar  cit«r  tltat  hla 
span  €tUMr 
(4  MAdlnn 
«•    faUad     to    beUcv* 
or  «•  tfWl  HOC  bavt  Um 
b*  eoonUd.    He  <Ud 
of  tawnlBf  M  ODnuan- 
to  ttiulcrvUUMl  U:«'  quo- 
in  tlM   pUMT 

i  UM  axpteiutkin :  The  p«p«r 
cimUMcd  by  Um  0»|ittal  Ttinw  hikI  I, 
not  tlcn  my  nmxat  to  tbe  T«n 
kta  or  U«  Lord's  Prayer  wb«n 
toy   tlMt  MMim,   knowing   there 
be    en    u)«arlor    or    adroit 


•o  the  people  or  MMlieoo.  I  think 
ktcment  of  this  fact  ibould 
into  tbe  OoiNBanoitAi.  RacxMm. 
Aafvay.  tbe  slf&lnc  of  a  p*pcr  or  petition 
gee  not  neceerarUy  meen  too  mucb      I  re- 
ago    tn   IQilneUDder    that    a 
to  bene  a  very  popular  dtlsen  by 
or  Beldwtn  drew  aome  800  slgna- 
of  tbe  dfncca  rccocnlred  the 


Purtber  ezplanatton  of  tbe  rkUcukius 
nfttOR  of  the  petition  is  oontalned  in  the 
toiknrliic  edltoriaJ  from  the  Wisconsin 
State  JoonmL  Madison's  leading  news- 


Jrmas  Ijrro  a  Bmrr  Tkat 

It  Truman  mist  be  tn  a  aorry  stnte 

Jlttcra. 
that,  or  be  faUcd  to  dear  hit  moat 
tt  apeech  with  the  etytlata  and  research- 
eta  who  ordlBarUy  reed  copy  on  PrealdeDttal 

£■  DMrott  aatordny  the  Pr«ldent  fell  for 
one  of  the  haaileat  gafa  tn  a  ctty  editor's 
lipaitiiiiia     I  be  phony  petttlan. 

■sraiMi  the  Bag  waa  Magad  la  ICadiaon.  the 
dky  raealWBd  aone  dnbtooa  notoriety  In  the 
rimUmafa  addiaai. 

ISm  ettad  a  featore  article  In  ttie  Capttal 
TlBMa  whteh  taM  al  the  fattore  at  a  reporter 
to  fat  algnaturea  to  a  petition  wtilch  waa 
aothtog  but  aacOoBa  tram  the  DeclaraUon 
or  Independence  and  tbe  BUI  at  Bighu 

How  any  dty  editor  worth  hla  salt  know* 
a  onart  iwportai  can  get  many  worthy  people 
to  atga  the  moat  damaging  of  peutlona.     By 
the  act  properly,  the  same  reports 
t  hiaahvt  refuaala  to  algn  the  moat 
or  tnaocQotia  ooaa. 

tiM   Cap  Tiiaea  city    editor 
and  thiB  partmiar  leportar  in  aetkm  en  tlva 
Uhvai  CRiBt  and  amidat  the  pence  ercsadca 
the  yewB.  the  State  Journal  baan  t  tlM 
the  JQty  FDorth  act 


today,  aadki 

eoataat  of  tlM  peti- 


Taars  ago,  on  a  dull  new*  day.  w«  Mnt  a 
cub  reporter  out  to  try  to  aeU  a  biid^ht.  new 
aOver  dollar  for  66  centa  He  tried  40  nr  50 
people  on  Capital  Sqiiare  before  finding  a 
buyer.  Preakient  TYuman  would  have 
thought  tliat  a  r  flection  on  our  monetary 
Tatuea. 

If  It  happened  today,  bed  probably  be 
right. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Times  f  r 
working  lt«  gag  down  Its  partlc\ilar  party 
line  The  July  Fourth  stunt  was  quife  m 
character 

But  for  the  President  of  the  United  S'.ites 
to  fall  Into  the  trap  and  use  the  Incident  ;n  a 
major  address  la  an  unhappy  commeiirary 
on  the  state  of  hU  nervous  and  em'jtional 
tMlance. 


Career  Versos  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PINjrSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiidpr  l*^ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  followmg  article  enutled 
"Career  Versus  Conscience"  that  ap- 
peared in  the  July  1951  i.ssue  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Journal; 
Caxxxx  Vebsts  Cohscience 
The  Foreign  Service  oiflBcer  today  is  search- 
ing hla  cbnaclence  and  examining  his  )ob  in 
a  way  previously  unknown  to  his  experience. 
He  sees  questioned  the  dutle*  of  a  prcfessu.n 
in  which  be  had  t&kea  pride  from  the  day 
of  hla  entry  into  the  service  He  finds  that 
a  calling  whljh  has  claimed  his  abiding  loy- 
alty and  his  unerpressed  but  deep  sense  rf 
deTotlon  to  country.  Is  being:  assailed  and 
degraded  by  irresponsible  demagoRues  He 
discovers  ttiat  what  he  may  report  objec- 
tlvely,  sliicerely.  and  oonfldentially  can  at 
some  tlTie  be  distorted  and  publicly  held 
against  him.  He  learns  that  his  assc^rla- 
tiotis  car  be  itispect  aad  that.  Instead  of 
performing  his  duty  by  acqulrjnr  the  widest 
poaslble  acquaintance  In  the  country  of  his 
aaaignment — as  he  was  ever  taught  by  his 
■uperlon  and  by  formal  Instruction  of  the 
I^partment — tye  Is  condemned  for  his  initi- 
ative In  attempting  to  meet  IndlviduRLi  of 
tnortbodoz  tMllefs  in  order  to  understand 
and  iaana  their  motives  and  opinions. 

Tt>e  choice  U  before  him.  Shall  he  remain 
in  the  Servloe.  resolved  to  report  only  what 
will  harmonise  with  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  what  cannot  possibly  be  publicly  held 
against  hJm  5  or  10  years  from  now?  Shall 
hm  report  honestly  and  fearlessly  and  "as  he 
seea  it."  knowing  the  dangers  of  honesty  and 
tlie  rlak  to  lUs  career  and  his  reputation' 
O  shall  ht  raalgn  from  the  Service  to  seelt 
IMda  where  tils  talento  wUl  be  less  circum- 
aerlbad  and  his  future  leas  in  peril? 

For  an  editorial  such  as  this  to  appear 
would  Ikave  laeen  incredible  a  few  years  ago. 
Tet  soeh  lias  been  tlie  effect  of  happenings 
of  tlie  lact  years  that,  at  the  very  moment 
in  history  when  ttte  POrelgn  Service  should 
he  at  the  peak  at  its  eapabllltles.  when  it 
■houid  be  beat  prepared  to  meet  the  terrible 
^'lltiee  of  a  period  of  dectolon  be- 
am peaee.  it  should  Kaelf  become 
Bhed  before  tlae  eyes  of  the  American 
paople.  ita  confidence,  courage,  and  very 
belief  in  tta  own  prlncipiea  and  precepts, 
Mrtonaiy  U  not  irreparably  damaged. 


If  truly  the  traditions  and  tA  avior  of  the 
py)relgn  Service  ofBcer  are  to  >e  changed, 
then  new  instructions  to  that  t  ITect  should 
be  Issued  If  It  is  to  t>e  crlm«  to  meet  a 
known  Communist,  a  known  fascist,  or  a 
member  of  the  Black  Dragon  Society,  For- 
eign Service  ofBcen  should  be  forewarned. 
Up  to  now  they  have  thought  1;  Importint 
to  obtain  first  hand  the  oplnlor  s  of  a  great 
variety  of  Individuals,  particularly  those  of 
differing  Ideologies.  Many  thotig  it  there  was 
5<ime  sense  In  the  axiom  "know  j  Dur  enemy," 
and  that  political  reports,  to  )e  valuable, 
•hould  not  be  confined  to  mutua  admiration 
ronversatlons  among  friendly  ai^d  agreeable 
allies 

Furthermore.  If  the  reporting  ofBcer  Is  to 
refrain  from  criticism  of  the  po  Icles  of  for- 
eu'n  atcicrnments.  he  should  be  «  Informed. 
Up  fo  now,  he  has  not  conslde -ed  how  his 
'*.,rd.s  would  lo<:>:t  neatly  arrai  ged  en  the 
trcnt  page  of  the  New  York  Tines.  He  has 
thought  that  he  might  speak  lii  confidence 
to  the  Interested  p>eople  In  the  Department 
and  that  he  might  expect  th<  m  to  read, 
crinslder,  and  then  to  disregard  i  r  accept  his 
analysis  as  they  saw  fit.  He  was  not  writing 
for  a  wider  public  and  his  r  letorlc  was 
^hosen  not  for  reader  appeal,  tut  for  con- 
ciseness and  clarity. 

The  new  hazards  to  politic  il  reporters 
in  the  Foreign  Service  are  partit  ularly  grave 
f<T  specialists.  The  officers  whc  for  a  com- 
bination of  peculiar  reasons  1:  ird  for  the 
nonspeciallsts  to  understand,  t  ave  studied 
exotic  languages  and  lived  in  itmospheres 
far  remf;ved  from  our  own  rulti  iral  Inherit- 
ance, seem  to  have  become  parti  ular  targets 
r1  attack  The  consequence  1;  that  these 
"peclalists  appr.rently  cannot  tx  assigned  to 
pi,.sts  i)f  their  specialty  and  must  be  scattered 
far  and  wide  to  be  safely  removid  from  any 
contact  with  the  leprosy  attacied  to  their 
former  careers. 

Thus  a  new  pattern  seems  o  have  de- 
veloped, as  yet  not  formally  co  nmunlcated 
to  the  field.  One  apparently  she  Jld  net  only 
write  for  the  record,  and  pleasan  ly.  but  once 
slandered  irresponsibly  In  public  —and  wlth- 
I  ut  recourse  to  self-defense — tie  becomes 
disqualified  thereafter  for  servlci  in  the  area 
of  one's  specialty.  So  we  have  he  posts  of 
Ruritanla  staffed  with  people  wh  i  have  never 
before  been  to  Ruritanla  and  k  low  no  syl- 
lable of  RurlUnlan.  Meanwhl  e  language 
officers,  trained  at  great  expen  e  In  Rurl- 
tanlan  and  with  experience  and  iccomp'.ish- 
ments  rated  high  (if  you  count  i  he  opinions 
of  their  fellow  officers,  their  efBcU  ncy  ratings. 
their  promotions,  and  the  num  )er  of  com- 
mendations they  hav»  received) ,  are  basking 
in  the  pleasant  climes  of  places  vhere  Rurl- 
tanlarw  are  unheard  of  and  un  mown,  and 
.security  from  association  wH  h  ticklish 
problems  Is  assured. 

Courage  Is  needed,  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment and  of  the  Oovemmen:.  If  there 
are  disloyal  members  among  us.  lo  one  will 
resist  their  removal  forthwith.  But  If  the 
rest  of  us  are  loyal,  let  the  Depan  ment  have 
the  courage  to  defend  our  loyalty  and  to  re- 
affirm a  creed  of  the  Foreign  Jervlce— to 
serve  to  the  best  of  ability,  to  ob  erve  keen- 
ly, to  report  what  is  seeii  and  heard  and 
felt,  without  Inhibition,  fear,  or  mental  reser- 
vation—to know  our  enemies  as  well  as  to 
cultivate  our  friends,  and  to  pursue  as  best 
we  can  the  honorable  prof esalo  i  we  have 
chosen,  tn  the  constant  and  unde:erred  con- 
viction that  ours  is  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  our  country. 

The  people  of  the  United  Stat  «  will  un- 
derstand  these  ideals  and  reape  :t  our  de- 
termination If  they  see  It  cleai  ly  demon- 
-itrated  before  them.  Without  oi;r  determi- 
nation and  their  nnderstandlng,  the  future 
of  the  Foreign  Service  la  black  indeed. 
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A  SlaUe  To  Be  Qtamti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or  CAUFOBjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESHTTATIVia 

Wednesdav.  Auoust  8.  1951 

Mr.  BRAMBLFTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald  of 
August  1.  1951: 

A  Staxlz  Tc  Be  Clxa^weo 
(By  E   K  ) 
Within  the  past  week  or  two  the  foUow- 
Ine  Items  have  been  Included  in  the  news; 

Sam  Mason,  described  by  Senators  as  "a 
highly  successful  con  man."  testified  that 
he  had  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  extort 
money  was  to  tell  his  clients  that  he  needed 
cash  to  bribe  Government  officials  to  obtain 
from  them  what  his  clients  wanted.  His 
victims  Included  some  church  people  who 
apparently  regarded  this  procedure  as  neces- 
sary and  normal. 

A  brigadier  general,  relieved  of  hla  com- 
mand of  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal  for  ac- 
cepting gifts  and  favors  from  contractors 
dealing  with  his  Army  installation,  said:  "I 
did  nothing  that  anyone  else  wouldn't  have 
done — only  sonoeone  caught  me  at  it  " 

The  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  a  reliable 
newspaper,  reported  that  William  M.  Boyle, 
Jr..  Democratic  National  Committee  chair- 
man and  close  friend  of  President  Truman, 
was  paid  $8,000  by  the  American  Llthofold 
Co.  shortly  after  the  firm  had  obtained  a 
*o65.000  loan  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  The  companys  appli- 
cation for  the  loan  had  previously  been 
three  times  denied.  Boyle  says  this  was  a 
"legal  fee"  for  services  not  connected  with 
the  RFC  loan,  but  the  Post-Dtspatch  re- 
ports that  the  company  listed  the  payment 
as  a  "commission." 

Another  close  friend  of  President  Truman. 
James  P.  Plnnegan.  resigned  ss  internal- 
revenue  collector  for  eastern  Missouri  as  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  was  investigating  charges 
that  he  had  used  his  office  to  promote  per- 
sonal business.  Plnnegan  happens  to  be 
vice  president  erf  the  American  LJthofold. 

And — as  If  to  top  these  items — came  word 
from  Washington  that  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Ciiarles  Sawyer  had  granted  a  diploma 
of  honor  and  a  wage  increase  to  a  Govern- 
ment employee.  Mrs.  Helen  Mathelson,  for 
honesty  in  refusing  a  bribe,  offered  by  a 
New  York  export  firm  to  facilitate  license 
appropriation  handling. 

These  disclosures  followed  many  others 
concerning  5-percenters.  patronage  ped- 
dlers, tie-ups  between  officials,  and  the  un- 
derworld and  assorted  evidences  of  laxity 
and  con-uption  under  the  Truman  admin- 
istration. 

The  worst  feature  of  these  cases  is  the 
indication  of  a  very  wide  acceptance  of  the 
idea  that  corruption,  favoritism,  and  dis- 
honesty abound  In  otir  Federal  Govern- 
ment— and  of  a  resignation  to  it.  Appar- 
ently many  people  generally  considered  as 
honest  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  Elective  way  to  do  business  with 
the  Government  Ls  Join  In  the  corruption. 
High  administration  officials  themselves 
sei^m  to  share  this  acceptance.  CXherwlse. 
we  dont  see  why  they  should  confer  special 
honors  on  a  Government  employee  for  not 
taking  a  bribe.  In  their  eyes  there  would 
appear  to  l>e  something  quite  exceptional 
about  such  common  honesty. 


We  will  say  parenthetically  that  we  do 
not  alure  this  feeling.  We  l>elieve  that  moat 
PederKZ  employees  are  iKinest  and  do  not 
expect  i^edal  awards  for  ordinary  Integrity. 

But  it  ia  plain  ttiat  there  is  wld^iread 
corruption  in  ttie  Truman  admlnlstratton. 
especially  in  n^-high  quarters.  We  have 
no  accurate  scale  for  measuring  sucti  cor- 
ruption, but  It  Is  our  considered  opinion 
that  there  has  l>een  more  of  it  under  Harry 
Tnnnan  than  under  any  previous  President, 
tiuit  the  standards  of  bis  administration 
In  this  respect  are  shoddier  Uian  those  of 
the  Grant  or  Harding  administrations. 

One  reason  for  tills,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government  ixas  gTeat!y 
expanded  since  the  days  of  Grant  and  Hard- 
ing, that  It  now  exercises  such  controls 
over  all  of  \a  that  there  Is  a  vastly  greater 
field  fcr  corruption. 

But  this  increased  power  is  all  tlie  more 
reason  for  honesty  in  government. 

Lack  of  official  Integrity — and  especially 
general  resignation  to  the  lack — has  wrecked 
many  a  government,  has  undermined  many 
a  civilization.  One  of  the  most  recent  to 
fall  of  Its  own  rottenness  was  the  regime  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek 

With  our  democratic  system  on  trial  be- 
fore the  world  and  with  Its  siirrival  threat- 
ened by  our  enemies,  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  Federal  Aegean  sUble 

There  must  be  a  clean-up  sind  It  must 
come  swiftly.  In  coming  columns  we  shall 
discuss  what  people  can  do  at  a  local  level 
to  try  to  bring  It  about. 


Tbe  Americaa  Skurj 


ten  in  iT76.  shows  the  strength  and  Vb* 
westkneaa.  tlie  dealres  and  Uic  complacency 
of  tlie  American  people. 

The  Hulett  chapter  u  no  different  from 
the  nmny  other  chapters  of  the  story,  except 
In  gecgraphy.  It  teUi  of  the  Iwsic  tendency 
of  tbe  American  ;«eople  to  fight  hard  for 
something  and  then  lapee  Into  the  dreamlike 
security  of  complacency. 

The  people  of  Hulett  voted  hard  for  the 
inccrporation  of  tlieir  community  and  won 
that  Incorporation  and  the  status  that  goes 
with  It  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

They  fought  liard  and  won  and  feU  back 
to  rest  Hulett  voted  »7  to  26  for  Inctroora- 
tlon  with  a  total  vote  of  123. 

Friday.  In  the  election  to  name  the  town's 
first  mayor  and  city  councllmen,  only  TO 
people  considered  It  Important  to  go  to  the 
F>olls     There  were  139  pej-sons  eligible  lo  vote. 

Tiie  percentage  of  complacency  is  clear. 
And  It  has  been  tiie  same  in  every  chapter  of 
the  American  story — a  story  of  wanting, 
fighting  for  the  right  to  vote,  and  then  not 
exercising  that  right. 

The  American  story  is  endless  with  a  new 
chapter  written  with  every  election. 

But  it  could  end  Lf  someday  enough  people 
do  not  vote. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or   WTOSKWO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE?RfSI3*TATI\-E3 

Wednesday.  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wy^^ming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  in  today's  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Sundance  Times,  pub- 
lished at  Sundance.  Wyo. 

I  believe  this  editorial,  wh :ch  tells  the 
story  of  another  Wyoming  community, 
may  keynote  much  of  this  Nation's  trou- 
ble today.  Entirely  too  many  people  are 
afflicted  with  the  mistaken  belief  that 
"my  vote  doesn't  count"  Too  many  peo- 
ple stay  away  from  the  polls  and  then 
express  dissatisfaction  with  the  public 
officials  other  voters  have  elected. 

Voting  is  more  than  a  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  is  a  duty  delegated  to  every 
qualified  citizen,  and  this  duty  should  be 
performed  by  every  qualified  person  at 
every  election,  be  it  a  local  school,  mu- 
nicipal. State,  or  national  election  in 
character. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sundance  edi- 
torial strikes  the  real  sore  spot  of  otir 
Nation  with  the  suggestion  that  the  last 
chapter  to  the  American  story  could  be 
written  "if  someday  enough  people  do 
not  vote." 

I  quote  the  editorial: 

HtrLXTT— Thi  Ambucan 

Anotlier  chaptM*  In  tba  American  story  baa 
been  written  in  Hulett.  It  was  completed 
Prlday  In  the  municipal  election  of  that 
new  town. 

The  story,  which  has  told  of  the  life  of 
this  Nation  since  the  first  ctiapter  was  wrlt- 


b^astry's  Ef orts  T*  TeHiis  Si^  ol  Aay 
Ceatroveny  DrawacJ  Oat  by  Wave  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  KICHIiCAX 

IN  THE  HOGSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  CRAWPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
discovery  that  man's  mind  can  be  molded 
by  government  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
this  age.  Most  pet^le  believe  anything 
the  Government  says,  forgetting  that 
government  is  directed  by  human  beings 
with  the  same  selfish  impulses  as  the 
common  citizen,  and  that  many  state- 
ments issued  by  Ooveminent  soiuxes  are 
propaganda,  pushing  a  point  of  view 
or  creating  more  jobs. 

Statements  put  out  by  industry  are 
almost  invariably  Jumped  on  by  left- 
wingers  as  half-truths,  propaganda,  and 
the  utterances  of  greedy  interests.  It  is 
difficult  for  these  writers  to  see  that  the 
profit -making  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem can  also  be  in  the  public  interest. 
TTiese  left-wing  writers,  who  promote 
big  government  along  leftist  lines,  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
profit  making  and  the  public  interest.  If 
industrial  statements  are  not  discredited 
they  are  at  least  distorted,  picked  apart, 
or  thrown  in  the  wastebasket. 

A  clash  of  viewpoints  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  always  occurs  when 
industry  attempts  to  take  its  case  to  the 
public  through  the  press  and  the  radio. 
At  that  mcMnent  Government  springs 
Into  action  and.  of  course,  always  gets 
the  lion's  share  of  the  space.  This  is 
possible  because  too  many  Members  of 
Congress,  with  too  little  re^?ect  for  the 
burdens  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  sacri- 
fice made  by  the  bond  buyers,  appropri- 
ate such  fantastic  sums  of  money  to 
Federal  agencies  that  they  are  financed 
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sufBdentljr  to  ownrhelm  th«  re«ding  ftnd 
llstenlzvT  pntOiic  with  QorerxuBent  propa- 
ganda. 

DurlDC  the  past  two  decades  it  is  oon- 
senrmClve  to  obtrTt  that  more  nMmey  has 
beea  ipest  toy  Oovenuaent.  for  Oovem- 
raent  propasanda  and  for  the  purpose  cd 
promoting  aoTemmcst  Ttews.  than  dm-- 
iQK  an  of  the  prerious  history  of  the 
United  mates. 

The  net  result  of  this  OoYernment 
propagaxida  eauses  mtUions  of  people  to 
beUere  that  Ooremment  has  all  of  the 
facts  at  hand  and  that  Ooremment  is 
teOlng  the  troth  while  industry  is  merely 
trying  to  rook  the  public  and  grab  off 
more  profitL  Many  pec^Ie  actually  be- 
lieve this.  OoTemment  propagandists 
are  anart  enough  to  know  that  If  a 
fttn^*^  or  even  untruthful  statement  is 
repeated  often  enough  the  public  will 
eventrially  accept  it  as  the  truth. 

The  recent  statemoit  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Otta-.  president  of  the  National  Fouoda- 
txm  for  OotBumer  Credit,  illustrates  pri- 
vate industry's  difllculty  in  getting  the 
facts  before  the  public  when  those  facts 
ai«  eo^rary  to  the  Oovemments  posi- 
tkxi.  In  this  case  the  Government  was 
foreed  ibo  admit,  palnfoOy  and  tardily. 
thai  the  NatiooAi  Foondatifm  for  Con- 
sumer Credit  had  been  telling  the  truth 
all  along. 

Seldon  does  indiMtry  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  its  stato&aits  confirmed 
by  tte  Oovmmest  itaelf.  parttcularly 
when  there  is  such  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion taatwwB  Ctoveinment  and  industry 
as  tbcrt  >s  over  the  question  of  regxilat- 
iBC  tnataTlmmt  credit  sales.  In  this  case 
Monentary  proof  of  the  eon- 
and  I  doubt  that  the  proof 
!vcr  oone  to  light  had  the 
f*  economic  repwt  not  been 


Tbe  llaHonal  Pnmdatkxi  for  Consum- 
BoupivAt  organization  of 
retailers,  and  distribn- 
I  iB  over  the  country  wtx)  have  band- 
tageCher  to  teU  the  story  of  tnstall- 
credit  The  econonrie  contrfbutloo 
flf  fcwialtmwif  credit  is  a  dramatic  chap- 
tm  in  oar  hlctory.  and  tbe  story  should 
be  iold  to  the  Amerleair  people.  There 
art  lef t-wiag  gronpa  in  ttiM  eouutiy  who 
Hke  to  see  instaUment  credit  out- 
altogether.  These  nme  people 
that  maii  prodoetion  depends 
and  that  oaaaB  sales,  in 
iBstallment  credit. 
We  tettid  never  have  had  mass  produe- 
tlon  in  thto  eoontry  without  installment 
oedtt,  and  tbe  left-wingerB  can  shoot  all 
they  want,  bat  they  cannot  djmptxrrt  this 


Tbe  fuB  itaifwieni  of  Ifr.  Otter,  who 
is  also  vtoe  president  and  general  sales 
of  the  Pbilm  Corp„  Philadel- 
as  foOmn: 

I  dsts  n  saactty  what 
Mttng  tte  pBbUe 


msffttn— . 

kpptiaxk 

of  retallcn 


who  h«v«  b«*n  forced  to  buy  these  srcles 
but  caxit  because  of  the  present  FedernI  1  iw 
which  My*  tney  must  make  heavy  <1"wn 
paynMatA  and  p«y  off  the  fcaianre  more 
quickly  than  \a  poaslhle  for  the  w  rklng 
famUy. 

If  the  retailer  could  Mil  this  st\ifr  he  w<  ii!d 
not  be  forced  to  run  to  the  ban<  '  t  iddi- 
tlonal  credit,  which  is  the  clearest  ty\>e  tf 
Inflation 

A  responalble  bmnch  of  the  Oovernmen', 
with  msnions  nf  doliare  st  its  dis  ^«..''.  f'^r 
economic  research,  now  stipp<r's  m  detail 
what  the  economists  of  the  Ns':'.inal  F' un- 
datlon  for  Consumer  Credit  h  vf  been  say- 
ing for  months. 

Tbe  President's  economic  reprr*  -.«  the 
best  argument  I  have  yet  .learrl  f:  th^  ut- 
rlfht  scrapping  of  resula'.ion   W 

Regulation  W  has  received  urea:  at- 
tention by  reason  of  what  the  Prei-idpnt 
and  others  have  had  to  say  about  infla- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  inJirect  con- 
trols, but  it  is  one  of  the  minor  element:^ 
in  this  field  of  credit.  The  real  place  to 
restrict  credit  for  the  purpase  of  pre- 
venting inflation  is  first  in  the  field  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and.  .second. 
in  the  commercial  credit  field  The 
President  can  use  regulation  W  to  the 
limit  and  leave  free  Ui  operate  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  and  the  commercial 
banks,  and  inflation  will  be  little  influ- 
enced. The  President  can  use  regula- 
tion W  and  the  commercial  banic^  ind 
the  credit  issued  by  the  Federal  R'  serve 
banks  can  still  create  more  inflation. 
than  the  direct  controls  of  price  control 
or  the  regulation  W  program  or  the  re- 
striction of  credit  by  the  comm»>rcial 
banks  can  adequately  deal  with  If  the 
President  really  wants  to  prevent  infla- 
tion he  can  effectuate  this  by  controlUns^ 
the  credit  extended  by  the  commercial 
banks,  the  insurance  companies,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks. 


Prke-  aad  Wafe-Cimtrol  LefisUtioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W1LUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or   WTOMTNG 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TT\T:S 

Wednesday,  Auffust  S.  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Sheridan  <Wyo  ) 
Press,  which  points  cut  that  the  Con- 
gress was  not  lax  is  recognlzinK  the  dan- 
gers of  inflation  but  rather  extended  to 
the  administration  the  power  to  cope 
with  them  at  a  time  when  controls — as 
the  kaser  of  evils—might   have   done 

I  do  not  favor  controls,  believing  them 
to  be  a  rather  superficial  means  of  com- 
batting inflation  without  striking  at  the 
real  cause.  But  I  do  think  that  Piesi- 
dent  Truman  has  completely  reversed 
hla  course  in  recent  months,  and  in  a 
too-little- too-late  move  bopped  on  the 
controls  bandwagon. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CoNciEiu  Moved  Ftrst 
Compromise  price  and  waije  ci  r.r.r  j  IfnUla- 
liou  wUl  go  to  the  White  House  alter  both 


H  .usi?s  have  approved  a  conference  cc:a- 
!!■. I'.ti^e  report. 

The  Piesidciit  almost  certainly  Is  goir.s  to 
.■ihow  his  displeasure  with  the  measure  w^.Kh 
(!.i*-s  I;  :t  provide  for  all  of  the  rull-bacKs 
Ah.ch  prjce  control  authorities  Instituted. 
I'  does  not  go  as  far  aa  an  absolute  sort  L-f 
W2',  as  those  now  In  charge  ci  price  cun- 
T.;ol  had  urged.  Pnce.=  u.^e  permitted  cer- 
•..ii.i  a.i;uf.tmcnr.s  In  line  with  cost  Increases 
AiM  .  ..ricultural  prices  are  protected  fr  m 
\rr~,  'han  parity  celllr.krs 

Because  of  this  disparity  with  Presidential 
And  price  oJBclal  views.  President  Truman 
win  seek  to  blame  Con.;ress  for  failure  to 
halt  a  trend  toward  more  Infiaticu.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  attempt.  o.(  course,  will 
be  to  pass  the  buck  f.)r  The  res;x.n,<;iblllty 
of  any  ri.sing  cost.s  which  may  reach  the 
c  ir.su  r.:t^r 

But  when  the  Preslder.t  takes  stepe  to 
shift  the  blame  for  any  new  Lnfiation,  it 
will  be  recalled  by  many  that  a  year  a^o  it 
was  Congress  which  sought  to  freeze  prices 
nr.d  waives  be'ore  their  upward  apual  was 
besruii  m  the  early  weeks  of  the  Korean  war. 
At  that  time  Congress  worked  out  legisla- 
tion atithorlzing  the  President  to  freeze 
prices  and  wages,  but  restricted  any  price 
freeze  which  was  not  also  accompanied  by 
a  wa*;e  freeze. 

Right  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point 
out  that  while  the  administration  forces 
in  Congress  were  howling  for  a  strong 
controls  program  they  let  slip  through 
their  finRers  the  only  real  opportunity 
to  exercise  complete  controls. 

On  a  tentative  nonrecord  vote,  the 
House  approved  the  Davis  amendment, 
which  would  have  rolled  back  everything, 
prices  and  wages  alike,  to  the  July  7  level 
for  a  temporary  period  of  120  days.  This 
would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
.survey  the  situation  and  regroup  oiu" 
forces  against  inflation,  while,  at  the 
.same  time,  all  prices  and  wages  would 
have  been  held  to  the  July  7  level. 

But  when  it  came  to  a  final  roll-call 
vote,  what  happened?  Despite  the  non- 
record  vote  of  180  to  151  approving  tiie 
Davi.s  amendment,  wlien  It  came  time  to 
be  counted  by  name,  the  same  adminis- 
tration forces  which  had  been  clamoring 
for  controls  voted  this  amendment  down, 
243  to  172. 

I  want  to  note  it  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  voted  for  the  Davis  amendment 
I  repeat  that  I  do  not  believe  in  con- 
trols; but  if  we  must  have  them.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  program  should  be  fair  to 
everyone — we  should  not  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  restricting  prices  but 
letting  wages  spiral  unchecked,  nor 
should  we  clamp  down  on  wages  and 
permit  prices  to  continue  to  skyrocket. 
Under  the  Davis  amendment,  everything 
would  have  been  treated  equally — the 
roll-back  to  July  7  would  have  been  defi- 
nite and  specific ;  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  political  maneuvering. 

The  editorisJ  continues: 

The  President  hesitated  to  exercise  the 
authority  which  Congress  bad  placed  In  his 
lap.  and  as  a  result  soaring  prices  followed. 
In  this  Instance  Congrcfli  wu  taking  the 
lead  in  an  anti-inflaUcn  program.  The 
President  healtate<l  to  make  It  effective. 

That  would  aeem  to  make  tb«  Preaident 
and  CongroM  about  even  when  bUune  is 
placed  for  failure  to  bait  aoArlng  prices.  If 
anyihlnR,  congressional  action  taken  a  year 
as'f)  st'xid  a  better  chance  to  hold  the  line 
against  Inflatlou  than  anything  done  now. 
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TW  West  Poiat  Affair 


INTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINGLOSS 

or  NXW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVTS 

Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
like  every  other  American  citizen,  in  or 
out  of  Congress.  I  have  been  terribly 
shocked  at  the  news  which  has  come 
from  West  Point.  It  has  always  been 
taken  for  granted  by  people  the  world 
over  that  honor  was  held  sacred  by  the 
undergraduates  and  graduates  of  West 
Point;  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  code 
of  honor,  established  at  the  Military 
Academy  since  its  foundation,  indicates 
a  deterioration  of  character  and  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  truth.  Whether  the 
undergraduates  at  West  Point  art  the 
victims  of  laxity  on  the  part  of  those 
who  manage  the  institution  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  their  own  moral  turpi- 
tude, the  fact  remains  that  the  high 
standard  of  mcM'ality  and  honesty  and 
truthfulness,  cherished  by  West  Pointers 
all  over  the  world,  has  been  desecrated. 
and  those  guilty  of  such  desecration 
should  be  punished. 

In  all  the  reports  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers,  I  have  yet  to  note  a  state- 
ment from  any  of  thase  who  have  ad- 
mitted their  guilt  expressing  regret  for 
what  has  happened.  There  is  no  re- 
pentance shovra  for  the  damage  done  to 
others  and  to  the  good  name  of  West 
Point  and  little  thought  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  what  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  termed  "their  sacred  honor." 
Can  it  be  that  due  to  the  scandals  and 
lax  morals  apparent  in  our  public  life 
today  honor  is  no  longer  considered 
sacred? 

In  December  1950  I  wrote  Maj.  Gen. 
Bryant  E.  Moore,  then  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy,  as  follows : 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  First  Lt. 
John  F.  Green,  who  signs  himself  as  assist- 
ant football  coach  on  Army  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation letterhead.  Is  advising  young  men 
in  my  district  how  to  secure  appointment  to 
the  Military  Academy. 

From  what  I  have  heard.  Lieutenant  Green 
Is  selecting  young  men  on  the  basis  of  their 
athletic  ability  and  I  ain  writing  to  inquire 
Ju.st  what  Lieutenant  Greens  dutlea  are  at 
West  Point. 

My  appointments  are  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  civil  service  competitive  qualify- 
ing examination,  and  I  know  that  a  great 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  adopt  the 
same  procedure.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  in 
the  interest  of  amateur  athletics  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  Academy  to  campaign  in  an 
effort  to  secure  exceptional  athletes  as 
members  of  the  Cadet  Corps. 

In  due  time  I  received  his  reply  dated 
December  28.  1950: 

Your  letter  of  December  21.  with  ref- 
erence to  Lt.  John  F.  Green's  giving  advice 
about  West  Point  to  men  in  your  district, 
has  been  received. 

Lt.  John  Green  is  temporarily  on  duty  at 
West  Point  in  tbe  attiietic  office  as  assist- 
ant football  coach.  He  is  a  very  able  young 
officer.  If  he  has  given  Information  to 
athletically  Inclined  young  men  In  your  dis- 
trict,  it  is  possibly  because  they  asked  for 


It.  though  not  necessarily.  A  great  many 
yoiuig  men.  hundreds  of  them  with  what 
they  consider  to  be  athleUc  backgrounds, 
apply  to  us  for  this  kind  of  Information,  the 
same  as  they  do  to  Annapolis.  Yale.  Prince- 
ton, and  other  institutions.  Frequently 
such  letters  are  written  by  the  boys'  coaches 
or  members  of  their  families. 

Young  athletes  are  Inclined  to  tie  leaders, 
and  a  cadetahip  at  West  Point  is  of  interest 
to  them.  Many  of  our  cadet  athletes  5ut>se- 
quently  become  fine  leaders  in  the  service. 
I  could  give  you  many  examples. 

From  the  third  paragraph  of  your  letter 
it  would  appear  that  you  oo>ect  to  our  in- 
teresting young  athletes  in  cadetsblpc  at 
West  Point.  1  would  agree  with  your  views 
If  participating  on  varsity  athletic  teams 
were  not  Incidental  to  their  primary  pur- 
pose of  coming  to  West  Point.  The  only 
thing  we  can  suggest  to  them,  if  they  can 
succeed  la  getting  in  here,  is  the  Implied 
obligation  of  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
country.  There  are  no  other  inducements 
of  any  kind,  no  extra  privUeges,  no  "jobs." 
no  !et-up  of  the  hard  requirements  put  on 
a  cadet.  II  they  are  willing  to  go  to  all  the 
trouble  of  securing  cadetshlps.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  really  want  to  come  to  West 
Point. 

In  reply  to  his  letter.  I  wrote  o.  Jan- 
uary 2,  1951,  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  as. 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  your  explanation  of 
tbe  acUvitlca  of  Lt.  John  Green,  who.  1  have 
no  doubt,  is  a  very  able  young  officer. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  your  statement 
that  "young  athletes  are  inclined  to  t>e  lead- 
ers," but  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  point  I  raised.  Whether  you 
know  it  or  not,  West  Point  has  been  carrying 
on  a  campaign  of  proselyting  for  good  ath- 
letes, and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that  kind  of 
policy,  especially  when  some  of  your  out- 
standing athletes  leave  the  service  shortly 
after  graduation  to  continue  their  career  as 
professionals.  I  oui  assure  you  the  country 
does  not  approve  of  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, in  my  mind,  that  the  intense  desire 
to  prodtx^  winndng  football  teams  has 
warped  the  moral  thinking  of  those  who 
have  been  administering  the  affairs  at 
the  Military  Academy. 

In  completino  my  remarks,  I  am  glad 
to  include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Asbury  Park  Press  of  Sunday. 
August  5,  entitled  "West  Point  Scandal" 
This  editorial  in  a  concise,  clear,  and 
straightforward  American  fashion  has 
looked  this  question  of  sacred  honor 
straight  in  the  eye  and  has  clearly  set 
forth  the  need  for  a  return  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  fo'inders  of  our  country,  who 
did  not  compromise  with  honor  but 
treated  it  as  something  to  be  revered  and 
held  sacred.  The  editorial  follows : 
West  Point  Scakdal 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  In 
these  columns  emphasizing  the  apparent  de- 
cline In  the  moral  standards  of  this  country 
and  suggesting  that  too  many  men  in  high 
places  were  leading  the  parade  toward  lower 
concepts  of  personal  and  public  condticv. 

Now  comes  the  report  that  90  cadets  have 
been  discharged  from  West  Point  for  having 
violated  the  established  honor  system  and 
cheated  in  tests  and  other  classroom  work. 
A  competent  board  investigated  the  situa- 
tion and  its  findings  appear  conclusive. 

There  la  something  shocking  in  the  West 
Point  case.  It  was  disgusting  enough  that 
basketball  players  from  other  colleges  ad- 
mitted taking  bribes  to  hold  down  the  score 
of  games  for  the  benefit  of  gamblers.    The 


Military  Academy,  however,  was  cons::dered 
In  a  poslUon  by  itself.  Its  codes  of  conduct 
have  Deen  in  effect  for  more  than  a  century. 
And  so  rich  was  Its  tradition  of  honor  that 
the  corps  of  cadets  was  considered  above  ap- 
proach. Under  such  circumstances  the  Na- 
tion Is  not  only  stunned  but  doubly  ashamed 
that  scandal  should  have  run  wild  In  its 
Military  Academy. 

It  has  already  Ijeen  observed  that  the  West 
Point  cAse  points  further  to  an  alarming  de- 
terioration In  the  Nation's  moral  fiber. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  a  ref- 
ormation that  will  revive  and  popularlae  the 
traditional  rtiles  of  iranor  and  Integrity.  And 
once  again  we  contend  that  there  is  nc  better 
way  to  begin  this  reform  than  to  start  at  the 
top  and  demand  a  higher  level  of  conduct 
in  the  top  layers  of  Government. 

Most  of  the  young  people  who  are  today 
deviating  from  the  path  of  decency  and 
honor  come  from  families  who  have  Im- 
pressed upon  them  a  high  moral  code  But  all 
citl2ens.  and  especially  young  p>eople.  look 
l>eyond  their  own  families  and  their  friend* 
and  take  their  moral  leadership  from  the 
prominent  personalities  and  tbe  celebrated 
names  who  hold  positions  of  trust  and  glory 
tn  Government.  And  when  those  In  this 
position  betray  their  trust  and  disregard  the 
niles  of  honor  they  provide  a  cogent  lesson 
in  dishonesty  and  loose  conduct  for  millions 
of  yotuig  people. 

We  urge  upon  the  AmerteaB  peo|ile  a  em- 
Bade  in  tbe  name  of  the  decency  and  high 
moral  standards  that  made  this  country 
great,  strong  and  respected  throughout  the 
world.  And  we  recommend  that  this  cru- 
sade t>egln  by  restoring  decency  to  the  top 
level  of  Government.  For  it  Is  there  that 
the  standard  is  set.  Today  that  standard 
is  disgustingly  low.  And  such  BC&nda.ls  as 
that  which  has  rocked  West  Point  and 
stunned  the  Nation  are  but  a  symptom  of 
national  leadership  that  has  failed  Itself  to 
adhere  to  the  traditional  codes  of  decency 
and  thereby  has  depressed  the  moral  level 
of  the  entire  Nation. 


Waterway  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  scnrmaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Auguit  S,  1951 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I  include  an 
article  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman.  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

WaTHWAT  ISSUM 

In  the  harnessing  of  waters,  the  Midwest 
Is  the  Nation's  forgotten  child.  Why?  Why 
Is  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrence  seaway  end- 
lessly blockaded?  Why  are  the  Missouri's 
uses  btirled  repeatedly  under  the  muck  and 
wreck  of  fioods?  How  does  this  happen 
when  our  Nation  with  its  TVA  tames  the 
Tennessee,  builds  vast  water  systems  for 
other  regions,  and  votes  billions  to  help  for- 
eign countries  liarness  their  rivers  for  pros- 
perity and  defense? 

As  to  this  region's  waterways,  our  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  ha^e  abdicated  its  powers. 
Who  have  been  the  real  rulers  on  the  seaway 
issue?  Not  the  two  political  parties — both 
are  its  pledged  supporters.  Not  all  the 
United  States  Preslttents  In  a  quarter  cen- 
tury— tliese  have  been  unanimously  for  it. 


IffM 
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tin  VMlMi'B  t«ipaBBll»l«  tefcoM  KatlMjr. 
Iwvi  kSmad  tb*  uivrat  d«(tnM 
o(  aaavsy  BavlcmUan  uid  tl»ctrte 
Mot  the  Booh  of  OoosrMi — tu  linn- 
to*««  Just  bMn  tfcniad  vvui  tba  dc9io« 
rtc^it  of  •  vote  QO  ttM  lM«M  So  Um 
MBway  is  BOW  raduoad  to  »  slun  chaooa  m 
•  SanaM  toreiga-aM  bUl  rWw. 

Mc.  oc  tbte  Iwae  spcctei  iateresu  h«T« 
naiad.  Tbmy  h*.v  Mockad  mtim;  pro)- 
acti  cookpaUac  with  ttacm.  AU  thaw  spa- 
elal  tetarasta  la  tlie  past  bava  been  twarUy 
aadowad.  aot  to  rule  tha  Ration  but  to  acrre 
It  aa.  Inttmd.  In  thetr  aoooocnjc  fields,  tbey 
&aBm  «aU.  Tb«r  art  tbe  nairaa<te. 
kofa  grants  of  pobUc  tand  and  moDey. 
OuU  porta,  im  proved  vttb  vast 
fuadr;  and  povo-  oompantes.  given 
rtrcr  rtghtir  and  f  ranch  lags. 

M>r  tbatr  apcdal  beocAt,  the  public  use 
•C  pohUe  waters  la  now  being  barred.     The 
Lakes   systeoa   can't   fully   serve    tbe 
aafeCy.  Jost  when   BusaU   is  sug- 
■ttng  tMT  oiUltary  power  vltb  a  shlpvmy 
Black  Sea.  Baltk^  and  ocean.     Har- 
thm  10aar>url  la  being  botched  by  the 
plan  that  the  Hoover  Cooimls- 
as  being  no  pUn.    And  nov 
Is  even  rafuatng  this  regkto  wat« 
OrtsB   the   Waamiri's   pubUdy   buUt 
Mi^  walias   It   Is   filtered   through   power 
■ipatty  haadt  and  Unea. 
Of  MRU  as  the  rallroada.  porta,  and  power 
haee  every  right  to  apikold  their 
iBtaraats  in  Oongrees  or  anywhere, 
this  mean   that  the  OovenuBaat 
Its  dsmocraOc   poweis  to 


sy  be  a  omiag  lasoe.    It  may  a^ 

to  MMwaet   tndttatry  and   agrteultura 

•re  payhag  severely  for  flooda  and  lai^k 

a  4MP  ootlata  to  the  sea.     It  aiay  rtrlka 

who  believe   that  public 

not  abdicate  to  private  rule  of 

Or  elae  the  special  Intar- 

fo  right  ahead  denying  ftill  oae  at 

to  the  lOdweBt. 


Vm^^Fwmi 


SXTEN6ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 


OkmauMA 
or  RBPBESnrrATTVGB 

Wedmeadat.  August  t.  IfSl 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  UEder 
kaw  to  extend  mj  renuuta  tn  the  Rcc- 
mm.  I  tnctiide  the  follovlDg  letter: 

I.  H.  C  AM§UJt  1. 1§5L 
Cbatium :  I  aaiiiiiii  yon 
tot  111  to  read  the  newspaper* 
■Bd  yen  have  parhapa  aotad  the 
lavaKlgatlon  by  ooe  of  yoor  fallow  Coz  ^ 
toto  of  the  Amartoaa  Bad  Cfevas  doe  to  lu 
HjrHiiJ  and  arliitrary  stand  as  regards 
~'  We  haw  just  ran  stiuarcly 

tt  here,   having  eatab:iahad   a  United 

I  la  to  be  an  tnelualve.  resulting  In 

«■•  aaniMl  eaapatgn  for  an  eharltlsB.  ■«*! 
hmnvgh  WW  do  aot  have  the  final  answer, 
tt  li  ndanrtood  that  the  local  chapter  of 
ttw  ttM  Ooaa  win  have  to  daellne  our  Invi- 
to eooparate  doe  to  the  stand  and 
fast  rolaa  at  tha  national  orgaa- 


tb*  ilad  CtaH  staate  to  1 

#0^  hni.  dMtalaly  thaw  an  butttag 

'a  atooa  wan  bacauae  the 

togolBg  aU  over  the 

share  thia  plan 

wae  allow  Bed 

gtMoiM  iat  any  addi- 


Hf 


Tou  may  K*tner  that  I  sir  h^RrtUy  In  favor 
of  the  InvestlgMtion  •uggmted.  and  I  think 
It  oUgfat  ft)  even  further  b^ca\i*e  I  imder- 
atand  that  the  National  Red  Cniss  h.i.s  never 
pubUahed  nor  made  known  any  flkrurf  re- 
veiUlng  its  slnJtlng;  fund  or  surplus  V  Us  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  millions,  and  in  spite  of 
such  emerjrenry  or  Blnktni;  fund  or  surplus, 
there  is  never  a  disMter  that  the  Red  Cn  .s.< 
does  not  go  out  and  try  to  ratie  m<re  m!!- 
Iloaa  as  they  are  now  dolne  for  fl  ->d  relief 
In  BUtnsas. 

I  uni'erst&nd  that  the  National  Red  Crops 
threatens  the  local  chapter  here  with  nil  =nrts 
of  dtre  results  if  they  Join  in  our  United 
Fund  campaisfn.  Includinij  the  lns.s  of  their 
charter  locally  In  Brtiitol.  Tent:  ,  where  the 
local  chapter  Joined  in  such  a  United  Fut  d 
campal^rn  the  money  collected  for  Red  Cross 
was  ordered  by  natlon.il  headq\iarter:-  re- 
turned and  the  local  chapter  o'dered  U)  con- 
duct Its  own  individual  campaiirn.  other- 
wise, it  would  lose  its  charter  and  perhajis 
suffer  the  elimination  of  all  local  services 

I  trust  that  thia  dees  not  leave  ynj  com- 
pletely cold  In  spite  of  your  condition,  and 
that  you  are  suJSclently  recovered  to  add  your 
voice  In  proteet  against  any  such  high- 
handed arbitrary  procedure  I  think  It  la 
time  that  this  Amencan-supp<'>rted  Institu- 
tion act  American,  and  I  thiuk  If  the  in- 
vestigation Included  Basil  O'Conner.  a  worse 
scandal  might  result  than  stjme  of  the  ice 
box  and  fu.'  coat  scandals  In  Wa^hin^in. 
^ncerely  yours, 

Ralph  P.  Hakis. 


Tkc  Growth  of  CoanmsBifni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

QV  WUKXINSn* 

W  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  1939  the  total  world  population  was 
2470.000.000.  At  that  time  7  9  percent 
of  the  world  population  was  under  Com- 
munist control  In  1950  the  world  popu- 
laUon  was  2^64.563.771.  At  that  tune 
34.4  percent  of  the  world  population  was 
under  Communist  control. 

In  1939  the  so-called  iron-curtain 
countries  were  limited  to  the  U.  S  S.  R.. 
with  a  population  of  170.467.186  In 
1950,  however.  Iron-curtain  countruis  ex- 
panded at  a  terrific  rate  and  as  follows : 

Country:  Population 

Albania i,  121,  OOO 

Austria  (Soviet  zone) 2.  277  000 

Bulgaria 7,  021,  000 

China    (excluding    Tibet    and 

Pormoaa) 454  3«7  000 

Tibet--- 3  'Kh3,0i'0 

Czechoslovakia la.  4&0.  OOO 

Germany  (3<jvlel  rone) 18.  4^0.  OOO 

Hunyary 3.3,«.0OO 

Worth    Korea »,  uoo  OOO 

Outer    Mongolia 900,000 

Poland 24.  775,  OGO 

Bumanla 15.  8TJ.  »99 

TucoaUvls 15,  751   flo3 

V   8    S.  B -  211,3d4.i*a5 

Tbe  total  population  in  the  Iron -cur- 
tain eoustrles  shown  in  the  above  table 
Included  Yugoslavia  and  the  U  S.  S.  R. 
for  c  vrand  tot&l  of  no,458J38 

World  communism  is  still  on  the 
nutrch.  and  in  1950  over  one-tHth  of  ihe 
iaad  area  of  the  world  was  under  Com- 
munijit  control.    In  addition  over  on.j- 


thiid  of  the  world  population  was  also 
under  Communist  control. 

In  a  33-year  span  of  communistic  ac- 
tivity we  find  that  the  growth  of  world 
communism  at  the  present-day  strength 
i.s  312.5  times  neater  than  when  the 
movement  got  under  way.  In  April  of 
1917  there  were  80.000  party  members. 
In  1950,  there  are  26.000,000  world  Com- 
munist Party  members. 

The  question  arises  how  effective  are 
our  American  foreign  policies  In  prevent- 
int;  the  growth  of  world  communism.  It 
would  seem  by  the  above  fig\u"e  that  they 
are  having  but  little  effect.  In  view  of 
this  fact  our  spending  abroad  should  be 
drastically  ireduced. 


Small  Basiaets  RepreseotatioD  n 
WashinftoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  S.  1951 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
segmen;  of  our  economy  often  referred 
to  &s  small  business  constitutes  a  very 
unportant  element  in  our  enterprise 
system. 

Small  businesses  often  develop  Into 
large  business  and,  of  course,  large  in- 
dustry feeds  on  the  support  extended  to 
it  by  small  business. 

It  is  very  important  that  small  busi- 
ness always  has  in  Washington  a  repre- 
sentative of  character  and  integrity  and 
who  knows  official  Washington  so  as  to 
better  understand  the  flow  sheet  of  legis- 
lation as  it  affects  all  industry. 

Don  O'Brien  in  his  July  7  column  had 
some  kind  words  to  say  about  George  J. 
Burger,  who  is  well  known  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  who  is  one  of  those  connected  with 
small  business.  Mr.  O'Briens  column 
is  herewith  submitted  for  the  Rkcord: 
Vekmont  ViGKrms 
(By  Don  O'Brien) 

INTKXXSTIMO   FKOFLX   WWOU   A    WmT>'S    LOO 

Somehow,  history  has  a  way  of  repeating 
ItseU  for  this  reporter — and  It's  a  pleasant 
erperlence. 

Here  s  one  echo  from  the  days  when  I  was 
trying  to  a  big  city  feller: 

I  Interviewed  Thomas  J  Watson,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  IBM  Corp..  when  he  was  here 
for  the  golden  wedding  reception  of  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Austin. 

Tbe  last  time  I  Interviewed  I'j.  Watson 
wajs  In  IMO.  when  I  was  with  the  World's 
Fal.'  press  department  IBM  had  a  big  ex- 
hibit f  here  and  I  remember  Mr.  Watson,  then 
preisldent.  as  a  man  with  a  great  desire  to 
emphasize  the  cultural  things — as  he  did  at 
the  fdlr 

I  alio  wrote  a  couple  of  articles  for  Think. 
the  magaalne  he  establlahed  for  the  IBM 
personnel — exclusively  a  cultural  and  In- 
f  irmative  periodical. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  was  Impressed 
up«in  me  when  I  got  the  writing  commlaslcn 
was  that  the  company  was  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

•rtiat  rule  still  holds.  Mr  Watson  assured 
me  Think  Is  not  s  "house  organ."  It  has  no 
business    "angle"— Just    an    Interesting    and 
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educational  publication.  Because  folks 
wanted  tt.  Its  circulation  spread  beyond  IBM. 
Mr.  Watson  <;oId  me  when  be  was  here  It 
now  sends  out  some  75.000  copies  aU  over 
the  world — over  and  above  the  organization 
people  for  whom  he  started  it. 

I  also  remember  that  Mr.  Hackett.  the 
editor  then  and  now,  schooled  me  in  the 
style   requirements — which   were   strict. 

A  fighter 

Annthcr  old  friend  cropped  up  recently — 
In  the  news,  this  time,  and  Id  stire  like  to 
have  a  visu  with  him  In  person. 

His  name  is  George  J.  Burger.  He  and  his 
family  were  neighbors  of  ours  for  25  years 
in  New  Rochelle. 

When  I  say  Georgt'  Burger  is  a  fighter,  I 
don't  mean  with  gloves  In  the  ring.  He's  a 
two-fisted  scrapper  for  other  foUts — tmd  for 
an  idea  and  an  ideal — and  he  doesn't  bother 
with  gloves. 

George  Burger  is  executive  vice  president 
in  Washington  for  the  Association  of  Small 
Bu.sinesses.  I  may  not  have  the  name  tech- 
niciKy  correct,  but  It's  a  Nation-wide  or- 
eanization  devoted  to  tlie  interests  of  the 
.sma'il.  Independent  businessman. 

Wlien  I  first  knew  George  he  had  a  large 
tire  and  supply  business.  He  began  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  independent  tire  dealers 
whom  he  served. 

Nex:  I  knew,  he  was  executive  secretary 
of  the  Independent  Tire  Dealers'  Association, 
scrapping  with  both  fists,  publishing  a  bul- 
letin In  their  Interests — and  making  frequent 
trips  to  W.ashington.  Now  he's  the  champion 
of  a'.l  small -business  men. 

George  Burger  knows  Senators  and  Con- 
pressmen  and  a  lot  of  other  higher-ups  in 
Government  and  business.  Quite  a  few  have 
run  up  aganlst  his  determination.  Some 
have  seen  the  Justice  of  his  ideas  and  gone 
to  bat  for  him. 

But  for  or  against  him.  those  who  get  to 
meet  him  in  one  way  or  another  come  away 
with  a  wholesome  respect  for  him.  You 
cant   help  it. 

George  Burger  Ls  that  kind  of  man.  You'd 
like   him,  neighbors,  any  Vermonter   would. 


In  Justice  to  the  People  of  American 
Samoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEOATi:   FItOM    HAWAII 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of 
Aueust  3.  1951: 
In  JrsTiCE  to  thi  PxoFtE  or  Amexican  Samoa 

In  justice  to  the  people  of  Samoa — who  are 
virtually  wards  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment—Congress should  Immediately  investi- 
gate the  charges  by  Samoan  chiefs  which 
have  been  placed  before  that  body. 

On  request  of  a  large  group  of  American 
Samoans.  Including  many  chiefs  and  other 
traditionally  important  and  responsible  per- 
sons. Delegate  Farrincton  has  placed  In  the 
CcNr.RrssioN.vL  Record  the  demand  for  an 
investigation. 

This  is  a  critical  time  not  only  for  Ameri- 
can .Sumoans  but  for  the  entire  policy  of 
United  States  clrtl  administration  In  Pacific 
Islands  of  the  trust  territory. 

Mismana?;ement  In  any  one  area  will  In- 
evitably rp;iect  upon  the  entire  program  of 
trani>ferring    Guam,    American   Samoa,    and 


the   tnut    territory    from   Navy    to   civUlan 
control  and  administration. 

American  Samoa  has  been  under  American 
protection  and  under  naval  administration 
for  more  tiuin  bail  a  century. 

Appreciative  as  they  were  of  the  many 
benefits.  Including  peace,  public  education, 
and  health  measures,  brought  through  the 
r.aval  administration,  the  Samoans  have  for 
years  sought  a  larger  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment Not  getting  tliis  under  Navy  rule, 
they  began  years  ago  to  agitate  for  civU  rule. 

After  World  War  n  this  came  to  fruition. 
CivU  rule  was  authorized  and  the  dale  of 
transfer  set  up  by  Executive  order  uf  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  decision  to  transfer  American  Samoa 
from  naval  to  civilian  administration  was 
followed  by  more  th?^n  2  years  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  responsibility  for  the  new  civil  admin- 
istration fell  on  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Terrltca-ies,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

As  the  date.  June  30.  1D51,  lor  transfer 
from  the  Navy  to  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior approached  the  natives  of  American 
Samoa  quite  naturally  felt  uneasy  about  the 
future. 

They  had  been  long  under  the  carefully 
patterned  procedure  of  the  Navy  The  Navy 
had  been  at  once  their  "guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend"  They  had  looked  for  half  a 
century  to  the  Na^-y  not  only  as  their  final 
authority  in  all  kinds  of  local  and  Island 
problems,  but  as  the  clilef  source  of  their 
livelihood. 

With  all  this  uneasiness  these  trusting  Sa- 
moans had  high  hopes  that  the  new  life 
under  civUian  rule  would  bring  them  the 
happinesses  and  satisfactions  which  an  in- 
creasing measure  of  self-government  should 
bring  them. 

For  the  people  of  American  Samoa  are  not 
primitive  barbarians.  They  are  not  home- 
less savages.  They  are  not  untutored 
cavemen. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  highly  intelli- 
gent, proud  of  their  ancient  traditions  of 
prowess,  sensitive  alike  to  slights  or  to  con- 
siderate treatment  by  the  "palagis"  (for- 
eigners I . 

Tile  United  Slates  Congress  cannot  allow 
this  request  for  an  investigation  to  go 
unheeded. 

It  is  at  once  an  indignant  demand  for  Jus- 
tice from  a  Polynesian  group  taken  under 
America's  wing,  and  a  cry  for  help  from  a 
bewildered,  disappointed  people  who  rely 
utterly  on  the  power  and  good  will  of 
America. 

An  impartial  committee  of  Congress 
should  be  sent  to  American  Samoa  wltliout 
delay.  This  committee  should  be  made  up 
of  men  who  understand  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  Polynesian  people  and  the  background 
of  ancient  island  history  which  is  theirs. 

Unless  this  is  done  there  will  be  two 
results: 

1.  Increasing  u;irest  and  protest  froni 
American  Samoa. 

2.  A  question  as  to  the  competence  of  the 
flvllian  administration  of  all  the  areas  lately 
taken  over  from  the  Navy. 


Agricnltural  Prodaction  in  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NOITH  CAXOLINA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.     KERR.      Mr.     Speaker,     under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Rzcoxo,  I  include  a  pi-esi 
release  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with 
reference  to  the  agricultural  production 
in  North  Carolina^ 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  record  made  by 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  in  this  report  of  dollar 
production  per  acre  of  the  25  leading 
agricultural  coimties  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  Vhere  are  8  counties  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  and 
6  of  those  counties  are  listed  amonK  the 
25  mentioned.  Wilson,  Greene.  Edge- 
combe. Lenoir.  Halifax,  and  Bertie.  Wil- 
son County  ranks  No.  1  and  Greene 
County  ranks  No.  2.  The  farmers  of 
North  Carolina  are  employing  the  best 
methods  in  farming,  and  these  methods 
are  paying  fine  dividends. 

NoiTH  Camoiamab  Ranking  Cooifnxa  on 
CoLOkf  PiooccnoN  per  Acu 

Washthcton.  D.  C— The  25  counUes  of 
North  CaroUna  whose  farmers  were  most  ef- 
ficient lu  achieving  high  dollar  production 
p<!r  acre,  had  revenuss  ranging  from  $84.20 
to  t32  93  per  acre  from  their  19.0  operations, 
according  to  the  19S0  census. 

No.  1  county  in  value  of  production  per 
acre  was  Wtison,  which  bad  4.303  lartns 
averaging  48  acres  in  size,  and  producing 
$17,412,800  worth  of  products.  It  produced 
28.659.386  pounds  of  tobacco  from  32,001 
acres.  It  harvested  17,557  pounds  of  les- 
p)edeza  seed:  102.963  bushels  ot  sweetpota- 
toes.  and  47.772  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes.  It 
also  had  more  than  150.00C  pounds  of  pea- 
nuts. 

Second  county  was  Greene  with  produc- 
tion of  $76.53  per  acre  It  sold  more  than 
$11,000,000  worth  of  products.  Including  19.- 
681.819  pounds  of  tobacco  from  15,918  acres, 
and  75.692  pounds  of  peanuts.  It  also  had 
large  production  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Third  county  in  production  per  acre — with 
$71.37— was  Pitt  County,  largest  producer  of 
tobacco  In  the  State.  It  raised  38,057378 
pounds  of  tobacco  In  32.C93  acres:  181.314 
bushels  of  sweetpotatoes:  126.784  bushels  of 
Irish  potatoes;  31. 5M  pounds  of  lespedeza 
seed;  and  over  7.000,000  pounds  of  peanuts. 
Total  production  of  this  county  exceeded 
$22,000,000. 

Nash  County  was  next  with  $50.65.  with 
nearly  SO.GOO.OOO  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
3,500.000  pounds  of  peanuts. 

Fifth  county  was  Edgecombe  with  $55.20 
per  acre  and  19.000.000  pounds  of  tobacco; 
256,000  pounds  of  lespedeza  seed  and  19.000.- 
000  pounds  of  peanuts. 

Sixth  was  New  Hanovy  County  with  $53.67 
per  acre  and  with  only  401  farms  averaging 
70.7  acres.  It  had  a  substantial  production 
of  vegetables,  whole  mUk  and  small  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  and  tobacco. 

Lenoir  County  was  seventh  with  $51.85  on 
3.781  farms  averaging  60.9  acres  In  size.  It 
had  21,566.867  pounds  of  tobacco  from  18,300 
acres,  large  production  of  potatoes,  lespedeza 
seed,  and  small  production  of  f>eanuts. 

Johnston  County  was  eighth  with  8.097 
farms  averaging  61.6  acres  and  earning  $51.78 
per  acre.  Its  total  sales  exceeded  $21,000,000, 
Including  34.188,554  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Wayne  County  was  tenth  with  4,915  farms 
averaging  59.2  acres  and  earning  $50.40  per 
acre  It  has  22,500,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
from  18,815  acres. 

The  other  counties,  with  revenue  per  acre, 
foUow  In  order:  Martin,  $40.56;  Robeson, 
$48.55:  Harnett,  $46.28:  Columbus.  $45.63; 
Wake  $41.53;  Hartford,  $41.30;  Vance.  $40.04; 
Pasquotank,  $39.02;  Franklin.  $37.00;  Beau- 
fort. $36.59;  Craven,  $34.40;  Chowan,  $33.91; 
Duplin,  (33.88;  Halifax.  $33.66;  Cleveland, 
$33.57.  and  Bertie,  $32.93. 

Bertie  grew  nearly  33.000,000  pounds  of 
peanuts.  Halifax  had  approximately  36,100,- 
OCJ  pound;  of  pr^.au--'  a  ad  Chowan  had  al- 
mou  10.C0O.0G3  t-unds 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


SZTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ROKRT  L  RAMSAY 

cm  wtmt  rmeanA 

nf  TVB  BOUSK  OF  BXPRSBSNTATiyES 

Wednesdat.  August  i.  19S1 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
uoanlmoiis  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendls  of  the  R«co«d  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  Qoremment  Standard,  official 
newspaper  of  the  American  Federation 
of  OoTemment  Employees,  which  out- 
Mtmw  the  obL-gation  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
erament  to  grant  ade<iQate  sick  and 
annual  leave  to  its  employees. 

This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  James 
A.  Campbell,  national  president  of 
AFCn.  •  veteran  of  36  years  in  the  Fed- 
eral MTTice. 

ms  organization  contends  that  efforts 
wm  under  way  to  cut  Federal  leave  will 
have  diMstrouB  consequences  through 
tiw  k»  of  key  personnel,  whose  main  in- 
dneement  to  s-tay  in  govemmeni:  has  been 
tbe  more  generous  leave  provkied. 

Mr.  Campbell's  article  is  v;orthy  of 
€0D*kleratk>n  by  every  Member  of  the 
Boose  and  Senate. 

The  article  follows : 

For  tlMM  many  yean  an  important  con- 
iMantton  In  FedenU  Job  recruiting  has  been 
that  JJndLt  3uD  vma  able  to  offer  niore  liberal 
laav*.  although  it  waa  not  alwa;/*  possible 
to  c€m  aa  much  pay  aa  private  eiiplcjers. 

Tbt  aaora  gencroua  vacation  time  waa  an 
titi»riamf  lit  to  many  employeea  U)  enter  the 
Padaral  aemce. 

Tbat  UUa  haa  been  baneflelal  to  th«  Nation 
M  a  vtKdc  goea  without  aaylng.  because  our 
aovammant  Iiaa  atuined  a  b%h  degree  of 
czamplllled  In  the  i>re-emlnent 
of  the  Uoltad  States  among  world 
natlona. 

Thia  Indoocment  In  recruiting  haa  no 
Aoobt  bean  an  Important  ractor  In  bringing 
Into  the  aervlee — and  keeping  them  there — 
aoBM  of  oar  moat  aUe  pubUc  aervauta.  And 
aUa  public  wotkara  are  legion,  despite  any- 
ttlag  fcn  may  read  or  bear  to  the  contrary. 

Tba  offar  of  longer  leave  rlghu  la  tanta- 
to  an  ImpUfd  eoetract  on  Federal 
J  eoodltkma.  Any  departure  from  the 
at  as  daya  umual  and  19  days  nlcfc  leava 
li  ft  vtoUtlon  at  thte  agraamcBt  by  o\ir  Fed- 
eral Oovcmment  to  prrrtda  thte  amount  at 
iHTa  aa  a  twwlc  and  foadaaentai  feature 
flg  tkair  aaapkiymant. 

AB  wjiliijiiiw  on  tbla  leave  aehedula  were 
Uretf  oa  the  eipeciutkm  tbat  tbi-y  would 
baw  It  aa  long  aa  they  aervsd.  Now  ao- 
Mlim  eaoaway  advoeatce  arbitrarily  decide 
tbM  they  «ni  take  away  from  cmptoyeea 
Mae  of  ttoatr  'eeve  rlgbta. 

a  breeeb  at  (attb.    Quite  apart 
feet  that  real  acooomy  baa  not 
eitd>  a  awe  will  have  a 
Fadaral  leemttzaent  and 
be  a  atvara  Mow  to  United  Stataa  em- 
it rapreaenta  a  vto. 
a  prualae  or  oadartaklng  to  great 
kve  for  tba  duration  at 

bout  oa  a  f  ouaaa- 

tniKt  ta  oar 

tUJow 

or  aa 

tjoy  tbe  eoB- 


tn  tbetr  obll- 
to  one  another. 


We  belleTe  that  It  Is  a  breach  of  faith  to 
redxicc  employee  leave  when  it  was  one  of 
tbe  prime  IndurenneTita  In  brlnginc  people 
Into  Government  service. 

Our  great  Nation  1*  not  a  coun'ry  that 
welches  on  Its  obllgatlcn.'i  Why  then. 
ahould  IhlB  implied  contract  to  t;rint  full 
leave  to  lla  employees  be  thn^wn  ovprtx  ard 
at  this  time' 

It  la  a  step  backward  m  labor-mati  ispmert 
relatlona  With  technult-^lc.n!  advances  the 
trend  everywhere  Is  toward  more  leisure  ~r 
living  time  for  all  wcrlcers 

As  a  Nation  we  have  led  the  w-r'd  In  Im- 
proving Ilvlnij  and  working  sf.n:«Iar(ls  for  all 
of   our   people      Why   go   backwirc! ' 

Our  Nation  haa  ijyj  proud  a  repu'at)  n  f  r 
living  up  to  Its  word  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  taking  away  fr^m  one  lari;?  ind 
Important  segment  of  cur  citize;;.'  that. 
which  by  long-standlrg  agreement,  1?  m'^r'>.liy 
and  lawfully  theirs 

We  admire  Senator  Dorc.i  as  'f  Illinois, 
for  his  great  abil:ries  Wo  ci;!Ter  -x-.ih  him 
completely  on  his  efTort  to  c\;t  ci  -v;.  Fo-;er,:l 
employee  leave 

Some  headway  has  been  n.rvd?  'hr  ';gh  our 
friends  In  Congress  to  retain  the  present 
leave  schedule  We  believe  pcjstal  leave 
should  be  brought  up  to  the  fame  lovcl  as 
claselfled  leave 

We  win  continue  to  strive,  in  the  f-ioe  of 
heavy  odds,  to  preven*^  a  leave  out 

But  moBt  Important,  we  ask.  the  Con^res.s 
to  forestall  a  reduction  In  leave  tccause  it 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  violation  of  a 
promise  of  long  standing  of  tne  people  who 
serve  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States 

James  .A    CA.MrsEiL. 
National  P'r^ud---:t .   AFGE. 


Vske  of  CooBciJ  of  Free  Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KAKL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  two  statements,  one  by  the 
Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
other  by  the  Conference  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, which  condemn  the  action  of  Red- 
dominated  Czechoslovakia  in  the  trial 
and  imprisonment  of  William  Oatis.  I 
believe  that  the  more  is  made  known  how 
we  In  this  Nation  feel — and  especially 
those  whose  origins  are  in  that  part  of 
Europe — the  more  the  Communi,st.s  will 
be  served  notice  that  they  are  bucking 
against  a  tide  of  fierce  Indignation  from 
those  who  hold  dearly  right  and  Ju-stice. 

STATZMXNT    of   TIM   COUNCIL   OF   FBEI 
CZZCHOSLOVAKIA 

The  mock  trial  cf  WUilam  Oatls  by  the 
Oanuntmlst  re^jlme  In  Prague  has  been  right- 
ly repudiated  as  a  travesty  of  justice  defying 
all  dictates  of  humanenesa  and  violating  the 
freedom  of  press  and  expression.  It  remains 
for  a  Caecboslovak  voice  to  brand  it  &s  a 
provocation  of  the  United  States,  the  tradl- 
tkmai  friend  and  wartime  ally  of  the  Czecho- 
alovak  people.  This  unpunished  intention  uf 
tbe  alien  aatelUte  iwglma  to  humUlate  the 
leedtng  democratic  power  la  designed  tu  awe 
and  dlaeourage  the  Caechs  and  Slovaks  Into 
abandoning  the  hopes  foi  liberation  they  pin 
on  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
Stataa.     Thus,  the  aentence  imposed  en  an 


Innocent  American  citizen  and  newspaper- 
man amidst  vain  protests  of  the  free  world 
Is  aa  much  an  assault  on  the  morale  of  the 
Czechoslovak  people  as  It  la  a  calculated  In- 
sult of  Its  friends  and  allies  In  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  democracy  On  both  heads 
the  Council  of  Free  Czechoslovakia  con- 
demns It  and  calls  for  Justice  and  reparation. 

Until  these  arc  done.  Mr  Oatls  will  share 
the  heroic  fate  of  so  many  Czechoslovi'k 
rlemocrais.  His  personal  tragedy  high  lights 
the  price  In  lives  and  freedom  paid  by  in- 
riurnerable.  known  and  anonymous,  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  put  to  death  or  Imprisoned  on 
charges  all  too  similar  to  thase  brought 
ai<ain.st  Mr  Oatls:  Espionage  activity  against 
the  Communi.st  regime  In  favor  of  the  West. 
Now.  In  a  very  real  sense,  William  Oatls  has 
become  an  ambassador  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  Imprisoned  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia His  credentials  are  shared  suffering 
<ind  common  hope  for  an  early  deliverance. 
There  can  be  no  moral  truce  In  the  struggle 
against  forces  bent  on  crushing  Innocent 
men  and  freedom-loving  peoples  as  long  as 
men  like  Oatls  and  his  fellow  sufferers  all 
over  the  world  are  being  deprived  of  life  and 
liberty  by  the  agents  of  a  universal  evil. 

W.\sHiNCT0N,  D.  C,  July  11.  1951. 


CoMMtrNiqr*   ok  the   Trial   of   the    As.so- 

ci.vTED   Press    Correspondemt   William    N, 

Oatts 

The  conference  of  the  rej-iresentatlves  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  at- 
fended  by  democratic  representatives  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Liihuania,  Poland,  Ruman  a,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, dealt  at  its  July  meeting  held  on 
July  24.  1951,  In  Washington,  D.  C  ,  among 
rsthtr  things  with  the  case  of  William  N. 
Oatls  Tlie  conference  based  Its  discussion 
on  the  report  submitted  to  that  end  by  the 
Council  of  Free  Czechoalovaila. 

Thp  Central  and  Eastern  European  Con- 
ference condemned  unanlmcusly  the  arrest 
and  sentencing  of  the  Amercan  Journalist. 
It  recalled  that  In  countries  under  Commu- 
nist rule  even  courts  are  but  executory 
orcans  of  the  political  will  of  the  Communist 
dRfatorshlp  and  that  Communist  laws  are 
deliberately  contrived  so  as  to  render  pcs- 
.sible  the  representation  of  i?ach  and  every 
act  of  political  arbitrariness  and  violence 
as  the  Implementation  of  right  and  Justice. 
The  conference  eipreased  the  conviction 
that  the  arrest,  sentencing,  and  continued 
Imprisonment  of  William  N.  Ciatls  In  Czecho- 
slovakia despite  numerous  diplomatic  rep- 
resentations, together  with  similar  cases  in 
other  countries  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
are  motivated  by  the  desire  of  the  present 
rulers  to  undermine  the  authority  and  the 
prestige  of  Western  Powers  in  those  coun- 
tries. The  Communists  projose  to  demon- 
strate on  Incidents  of  thia  Hnd  before  the 
oppressed  peoples  the  allegtd  weakness  cf 
the  Western  Powers.  They  do  so  In  the 
awareness  that  the  reslstan  :e  In  the  iron 
curtain  countries  Is  prlmaril  f  nourished  by 
the  hope  and  trust  the  Imp  Isoned  peoples 
pin  on  the  Western  Powers  f  nd  particularly 
the  United  States.  Hence,  t  le  Communists 
seek  with  all  available  mearu  to  impair  this 
hope  and  this  trust  in  ordei  to  undermine 
the  spirit  of  resistance  and  tl  us  to  facllliate 
and  finally  to  accomplish  the  process  of 
consolidation  whose  completion  Is  so  ruth- 
lessly sought  by  the  Soviet   Union. 

The  conference  voiced  ui  qualified  sym- 
pathy with  all  endeavors  and  measures 
which,  without  additional  p-ejudice  to  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Statei .  may  result  in 
an  early  release  of  William  Oatls. 

In  conclusion,  the  Centr  .1  and  Eastern 
European  Conference  expreaed  its  confi- 
dence that  a  timely  ezposu  re  of  the  ulti- 
mate background  and  far-:  eachlng  objec- 
tives of  incidents  like  the  Datls  trial  will 
contribute  to  the  proper  ev  iluatlon  cf  the 
major  political  Issues  Involv  !d. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  2  5,  19S1. 
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CoBfressiaaal  iBveaticatioas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF   WEST   VISCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
ju.st  returned  from  a  week-end  visit  in 
my  district.  The  citizens  fell  that  Con- 
gress was  placing  more  emphasis  upon 
investiuation  than  upon  passing  the 
proper  It^gislation  and  then  investigating 
if  iht  re  are  any  shortcomings  of  the 
departments  in  carrying  out  this  legisla- 
tion. Otherwise,  the  Congress  enables 
the  e.xecutive  branch  to  carry  out  which 
i.s  the  true  function  of  Congress.  If  tlie 
executive  branch  does  not  properly  func- 
tion Congress  steps  in. 

One  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives,  apropos  of  exposures  at 
West  Point,  has  suggested  a  congres- 
sional inve.stipation.  Another  has  said 
that  if  any  member  of  the  faculty  is 
guilty  he  should  be  prosecuted.  I  in  no 
way  feel  that  any  student  should  be 
protected  in  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  Academy.  However  since  it  is  the 
honor  system  itself  that  made  the  ex- 
posures and  their  report  is  accepted  by 
authorities  and  justified  disciplinary  ac- 
tion is  being  taken,  it  remains  the  func- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
carry  out  the  house  cleaning  and  it  is 
not  a  proper  matter  for  Congress. 

I  realized  that  my  colleague  said  if  a 
faculty  member  is  involved.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  oblique  method  of  at  least 
undermining  confidence  in  the  faculty. 
It  is  very  easy  to  threw  out  an  insinua- 
tion accepted  by  a  great  number  of 
people  not  based  on  facts.  I  could  very 
easily  say  if  a  minister,  teacher,  or  a 
member  of  his  family  were  guilty  of  sub- 
versive actions,  he  should  be  prosecuted. 

I  cannot  help  remembering  that  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  war  manpower  bill  a 
great  number  of  the  minority  were  very 
concerned  about  placing  the  welfare  of 
our  young  people  in  the  hands  of  the 
military.  Strong  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  officers  of  our  armed  services  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  winning  World  Wai' 
II  and  many  had  won  the  awards  set  up 
by  Congress  for  meritorious  and  brave 
actions.  Yet  these  same  people  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  the  President  when  he 
removed  a  general  for  overstepping  his 
authority  on  matters  that  would  affect 
not  only  armed  services  but  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  my  opinion  the  action  taken  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  au- 
thorities at  West  Point,  without  any  in- 
stigation from  Congress,  demonstrates 
again  the  high  type  of  p)ersonnel  in  our 
armed  services.  While  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  the  Army  has  dem- 
onstrated its  willingness  and  ability  to 
handl?  the  matter,  and  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  matters  concerning  legislation 
demanding  tlie  attention  of  Congress 
which  supersedes  the  job  being  well  done 
by  the  proper  agency. 

I  might  state  that  no  appointee  of 
m  ne  i;  inv.  v  d  in  this  important  mat- 
ter   Ct    Wvljt.    ^   ,..il. 


Welfare  of  Alaska  Natives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARrLETT 

DELEGAT-    FBO.M    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Speaker,  unde- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th* 
Record,  I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  Anchorage  i Alaska*  Daily  Times  of 
July  30,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  friends  of  the  Alaska  In- 
dians. Eskimos,  and  Aleut.s.  The  welfare 
of  the.se  good  American  citizens  is  of 
utmost  importance.  Their  progress  is 
Alaska's  progress. 

A  New   Dat  fob  Natives 

Without  fanfare  In  the  form  of  an  ofB- 
rlal  announcement,  the  Alaska  Native  Serv- 
ice has  adopted  a  new  policy  that  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  forward  in  the  administra- 
tion of  native  affairs. 

The  policy  is  based  on  an  elementary  de- 
cision as  to  the  fundamental  objective  of 
the  Federal  agency.  The  AlaslLa  Native 
Service  has  finally  decided  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Instead  of  aimlessly  endeavoring  to  awet 
the  Federal  responsibilities  toward  natives, 
the  agency  has  decided  that  the  objective  is 
to  bring  the  natives  Into  the  white  man's 
way  of  living.  First  result  of  the  decision  is 
the  initiation  of  a  procram  that  Is  tanta- 
mount to  a  new  coloni7ation  effort 

The  natives  are  being  movrd  out  of  their 
primitive  habitats  in  remote  areas  uf  Alaska. 
They  are  t>eing  brought  to  the  areas  u  here 
there  are  opportunities  for  employment. 
They  are  being  placed  m  positions  where  they 
have  incomes  and  can  live  and  work  and  play 
on  the  same  basis  as  whites. 

This  new  life  replaces  the  suljsistence 
problem  they  have  had  for  many  genera- 
tions Instead  of  devoting  full  time  to  the 
task  of  finding  food  and  providing  clothing 
and  shelter  for  themselves,  they  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  earn  money  to  purchase 
the  necessities  and,  if  they  are  frugal,  the 
luxuries  and  pleasures  that  mark  the  white 
mans  way  of  life. 

This  Is  a  fundamental  decision  that  has 
been  long  overdue.  Until  very  recently  the 
Alaska  Native  Service  did  not  know  whether 
its  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  native  as  a 
curious  race  separate  and  apart  from  the 
white  man,  or  whether  It  was  seeking  to 
teach  the  natives  how  to  become  a  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Th?  colonization  feature  resulting  from 
the  decision  has  already  brought  the  reloca- 
tion of  many  hundreds  of  natives. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  has  furnished  em- 
ployment for  200  Eskimos  brought  to  the 
rail  belt  from  isolated  camps  in  the  Arctic. 
As  railroad  workers  they  have  been  found 
to  be  excellent.  It  is  entirely  likely  that 
more  will  be  employed  in  the  future. 

Tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
found  Indians  and  Eaklmos  ca]>able  and  de- 
pendable workers  on  tbe  widely  scattered 
building  projects  tbroiighout  the  interior. 
Contractors  have  likewise  found  the  native 
labor  pool  adept  in  building  airfields  and 
other  installations  in  Alaska. 

The  fisheries  have  discovered  that  the 
natives  are  excellent  workers  Ln  canneries. 
The  annual  migration  to  Bristol  Bay  from 
many  Interior  communities  has  been  in- 
creasing In  the  last  few  years. 

Eskimos  have  made  their  appearance  in 
Anchorage  for  the  flnt  time.  Local  estab- 
lishments are  finding  them  capable  and  de- 
pendable workers. 

Carried  to  the  ultimate,  thci  Integration 
of  natives  into  the  white  econoiay  could  add 


as  many  as  30,000  persons  to  the  white 
economy. 

The  natives  will  be  permanent  additlnos 
beca.ise  they  are  in  Alaska  to  stay.  T*iey 
win  never  be  boomers  txytng  to  maie  a  quick 
stake  and  get  out.  Their  prcaetice  should 
go  far  in  overcoming  the  problem  of  turn- 
over in  employment.  They  won't  take  off 
for  California  when  the  first  snow  appears 
on  the  mountain  tops. 

This  great  decision  had  to  go  thnnigh  the 
highest  channeli.  for  clearance  in  Washing- 
ton. It  supersedes  the  fancy  theories  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  seek  to  ini- 
jjrove  the  native  economy  and  preserve  H  tor 
antiquity.  It  also  make*  it  possible  for  na- 
tives to  help  themselves  instead  of  applying 
lor  doles  under  the  Terruorlal  welfare 
program 

Sincerity  of  the  Interior  Department  In 
administering  the  new  policy  Is  indicated  m 
a  recent  order  by  .Secretary  Chapman  revok- 
ing the  edict  by  his  predecessor  which  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  reservations.  The 
order  applied  to  the  Barrow  and  Shungnak 
Reservations,  pointing  out  that  the  Eskimos 
in  those  areas  voted  against  reservatloni. 

The  order  is  slgnmcant  in  that  It  backs  up 
with  action  Secretary  Chapman's  declara- 
tion that  there  would  be  no  more  Indian 
resenations  established  in  Alaska.  It  also 
precludes  the  posslbUlty  that  another  elec- 
tion would  be  held  with  the  hope  that  the 
Eskimos  might  change  their  minds. 

Further  action  resulting  from  the  new 
policy  is  that  of  turning  over  the  Territory 
more  and  more  responsibility  for  educating 
natives.  The  Alaska  Native  Service  Is  rapidly 
abandoning  Its  school  system  so  that  the 
natives  can  be  Integrated  with  others.  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Terri- 
torial school  authorities  Instead  of  being  ad- 
ministered separately. 

Health  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
agency  are  also  being  turned  over  to  the 
Territory,  supported  by  Federal  funds. 

In  short,  the  Alaska  Native  Service  has 
finally  decided  that  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tives should  come  first.  Instead  of  using 
the  people  to  perpetuate  a  bureaucracy,  the 
agency  is  gol.ig  to  put  Itself  out  of  business 
by  building  ip  the  natives  to  a  point  of  self- 
suf&cienc}  and  independence  in  tbe  white 
economy. 

There  «111  be  many  new  problems  as  the 
natives  take  to  the  white  ways,  but  the  un- 
limited opportiu:iltles  open  to  them  are  well 
worth  the  effort. 

The  administrative  officers  who  figured  In 
making  this  great  decision  are  to  be  con- 
(rratulated  for  their  courage  and  faresight. 


Lot  Anf  eles  Hoosins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSSMTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  Atufust  8,  1951 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  following  letter  written  to 
the  Wall  Street  Joumsil  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Straus,  of  New  York  City,  wjio  was  for- 
merly a  meml)er  of  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  and  later  Adminis- 
trator of  the  United  States  Hoiuing  Au- 
thority: 

Los  Anczlis  Hottsimo 
Editok.  th>  Wall  Stsizt  Jocsmal: 

When  a  Wall  Street  Journal  economic  re- 
port is  grossly  inaccurate,  it's  news.  Tet 
a  recent  anlcle  on  the  pu'Dlic-houslng  prc- 
gram  in  Los  Angeles  tciJM  to  deserve  th»f 
characterizutiou. 
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TIM  ■nafAtton:  l%t  b««  Oor«cia«Bt» 
potottc-lMNHl^  project  wiu  adtf  «S.- 
pwpto  to  tta*  4«.000  wbo  WW  in 
oattt.    When  Um  projaet  la 
tn  tvcry  SO  Lm  A^cctenaa 
«fll  to  a  poMle-hcmatnf  tMiant. 

•T%»  truth:  or  tba  «a4)0«  panoiu  bow  oe- 
auyytoH  pntaUc  houalng.  appmartBuitaly  Sl.- 
Oet  oeeupT  fwpanrr  «w  bovatng.  which 
tt  la  tba  vary  puipoaa  of  tba  nam  prognm 
to  raptowa  Inataad  of  njom  pabUr-houalng 
will  to.  whan  tba  praaant  pro- 
la  ootplatad.  approalmafly  73.000. 
TUa  aiaoHaitB.  not  to  1  paraon  tn  avary  90. 
toot  sboiA  1  paaaoB  la  rmrj  W  In  tfca  dty. 

S.  Tba  •Ila««ttoo:  A  laoant  cunrey  ahowa 
tiMt  um  tfwalllacB  rantlnc  for  laaa  than 
•M  •  BMBth  ara  Yacaat.  Thia  surrey  U 
aatd  to  bare  covarad  only  one-third  of  the 
dty^  Oi^WO  rental  unlta. 

Tba  tmth:  Aoeordlnc  to  a  report  at  tba 
•arch  OoDunlttae  ot  Loa 
a  nonproAt  private  organiBatlon  de- 
to  booalnc  raiaarch.  vacandea  in  single 
family  dwellioga  ranting  for  MO  a  oKinth 
or  laaL  have  dropped  to  alght-tentha  of  1 
pareeat.  TaranrHa  In  all  unfximlahed  mul- 
tiple dweIUn«i  ara  only  1  and  nlne-tcntha 
pereattC  Stnee  there  ware,  aeeordlng  to  the 
Ualted  Statea  bouatng  ceaaua  of  1»S0.  67.M6 
nttataadard  dweOinga  wttbln  the  Loa  Angelea 
City  Ilntta,  tt  la  certain  tbat  the  few  dwell- 
ing uatta  avallahla  at  laaa  than  MO  a  month 
an  "aluma." 
rtm  Bouatag  Authority  of  the  City  of  Loa 
la  attempting  to  relocate  approKl- 
1.700  famlllaa  living  on  Kl\im  sltea 
for  the  new  houalng  program.  The 
Loa  ftrf  *—  Apartment  Houae  Ownera  Amo- 
rtatlon  bM  not  been  able  to  find  even  one 
llvabiB  dwalllng  unit  wltbla  the  meana  of 


I 


I* 


a.  The    allegation:     A    Ug-maaa-houalng 
baa  juat  nompletad  aome  two-bed- 
at  a  eoat  of  »5.000  each, 
with  a  eoat  ot  911.000  each  for 
looal  boaatBg-atttbartty  unlta. 
Tba  truth:  The  tll^XM  eatlmated  coat  of 
looalng  la  an  all-over  figure,  which 
tbe  eoat  of  alum  elimination,  land 
•it*  Uaproteiueat.  vtUltlea.  and 
toolMlag  oC  aMawaUa  aad  atreeu.    The 
•OBd  «|uotad  for  tbe  jirlvate  builder 
ooly  the  coat  of  the  buUdlng. 

to  which  the  builder 
have  not  two  badrooma  aa 
but  oaJy  one.  Tbe  total  area  of  each 
tfveOtng  la  480  aquara  feet,  aa  compared  with 
Houalng  Atikbanty  mlnl- 
of  tm  aquare  feet.  The 
'  an  >arry-bitllt  wltb  rough  ptna  out- 
drways  abnUar  to  emergency  war- 
coaiatrucOoe.  Ttia  FHA  refused  to 
a  loan  for  tbla  booalng.  Such  con- 
apaUa  tatura  aluma.  The  fact  that 
tt  la  pCTmltted  l3  evMenoe  of  an  madeqate 
loeal  building  code. 
The  bnndar  elaima  tbat  tbe  rent  la  t45  per 
ktb.  Thla.  however,  doea  not  include  a 
rafzlgerator  for  which  he 
kUtloBal  CSJO  pei  month. 
Vunttea.  antountlng  to  M.  are  alao  extra. 
So  tbe  real  rent  for  thaae  tiny  one-badroom 
apartaaaatB  amooata  to  at  least  IM.50  per 
BhOBtb.  waatrnted  to  (S3J0  for  a  two-bed- 
reoaa  valt  Inchidtng  range,  refrigerator,  and 
alto  utUttlaa  la  pubUc-boaatag  projecta. 

C  Tka  aUagatlon:  There  haa  been  a  roar 
tt  pretott  acataa*  tbe  pabUe-bouidng  pro- 
taLoaAi^alm. 
tratb:  Tba  elty  ooaaell  recently  ai>- 
tbe  'pubUe-boaiatng  prognun   by  a 
of  10  to  S.    Sneb  approval  was  due  to 

or    practleally 
eUlaeaa, 
an  tba  knal  vetvaa  orgaialsaUaaa. 
9U  tbm  local  labor  ovfaaltoMaaa.  iind  mora 

A  Sttla  aqiaaak  at  protaal  «aaa  tram  tbe 
kt  Boom  Owaara' 


elation,  the  National  AsaocUtlon  of  Home 
BuUden,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Real  Esiate 
Board. 

5.  The  allp^tlon-  More  houalns;  Is  nut 
needed  because  the  Housing  Act  of  !949  was 
paased  when  boustng  was  admittedly  s<~ivrce 
and  tbese  conditions  no  longer  exlsit 

The  truth:  There  «r«  Just  atmut  as  many 
occupied  slum  dwellings  in  1951  as  there 
were  In  IMO  when  Surg.  Gen  Lecnard 
A.  Scheele  stated:  "Los  Angeles'  slums  breed 
tuberculosU;  rates  nearly  8  times  higher 
than  the  better  dlatrict*.  and  veiicreal- 
dlsease  rates  13  Times  higher  " 

According  to  a  carefully  documented 
article  which  apjjeared  In  the  Atlantic 
Monthly:  "Sium  housing  which  comprises 
atiout  20  percent  of  this  country's  residen- 
tial areas  and  contains  at  least  a  third  of 
Its  population,  yields  only  6  percent  of  the 
real-estate  tax  revenue  that  Is  the  mainstay 
of  municipal  governments  In  return  for 
that  6  percent,  slums  require,  on  a  natlon.al 
average,  more  than  half  of  the  ;T.aUah!e 
medical  and  institutional  care,  half  the  time 
of  the  police,  more  than  a  third  of  the  time 
of  the  Are  departments,  and  moet  of  the 
welfare  benefits  "  Thus,  even  the  annual 
contribution  frcm  the  Federal  Ot  vernment 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  eco- 
nomic rent  of  public  housing  proJecTs  and 
the  rent  that  low-income  families  can  aJTnrd 
to  pay  amounts  to  less  than  the  conceaied 
subsidies  paid  for  the  must  hiehly  sub<^idized 
housing  In  America — the  slums 

The  onJy  people  opposed  to  an  expan.slon 
of  the  public  housing  and  slum-clear.-.nce 
program  are  la)  those  who  are  misinformed 
and  (b»  those  who  have  a  selfish  Intere.^t  m 
maintaining  existing  slums  and  huu.-lng 
shortages.  The.  latter  group  Is  engaged, 
through  a  powerful  and  sinister  lubby  In 
Washington,  in  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
the  former.  During  tne  single  year  1949, 
according  to  a  congressional  committee,  this 
lobby  engineered  the  mailing  of  1.000  000 
pieces  of  anti-publlc-housirig  propaganda 
under  the  congressional  free  mailing  privi- 
lege— which  meana  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

Nathan  Stk.\us. 


Letter  From  Hob.  CatI  Viaton,  of  Georgia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PUfM8Tl.VANU 

IN  THE  HO'OaE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
receipt  ot  a  letter  from  Hon.  Carl  Vwson, 
chairmAn  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

DaiUt  Ma.  Gavtn:  The  statement  you  made 
to  the  committee  in  executive  session  on  July 
30  In  regard  to  the  release  of  Informetlon  re- 
apectlng  Oie  B-3fl  bomber  Impressed  me  a 
great  deal. 

Inaofar  aa  I  am  eoneemed  I  want  you  to 
know  that  In  my  opinion  you  are  not  respon- 
alble  tor  thla  unauthorized  release  of  highly 
elamlflad  military  information.  I  want  tc 
make  thla  statement  to  you  since  your  name 
baa  been  mentioned  In  connection  with  this 
Blatter  by  preaa  and  mdio  commentators. 

I  have  the  graateat  confidence  in  you.  Tou 
baea  rendered  outatandlng  service  to  the 
committee.  On  two  different  occaalons  I 
bare  reqoeated  you  to  go  Abroad  to  study 
t»iCbly  elaaalAed  military  matters  for  the 
eoBunlttee,  and  after  theae  tripe  you  have 


submitted  to  the  committee  a: 
of  Representatives  comprehe 
worth-while  reports.  It  is  t 
gretted  that  your  name  was 
in  connection  with  this  ur 
lease  of  classified  material. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned  y 
bin  of  health.    Tou  are  at  ful! 
Hsh  this  letter  or  make  any  < 
that  you  wish. 
Slncerelv, 

C 


id  to  the  Hcuie 
isive  and  very 
I  be  deeply  re- 
ver  mentioned 
authorized   re- 

3U  have  a  clean 
liberty  to  pub- 
Ispoaitlon  of  it 


KL  ViMSON, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  satisfying  to 
me  to  receive  such  a  letter  from  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  ch  lirman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committe '.  whose  work 
in  behalf  of  national  defen  «  has  won  for 
him  the  hearty  commenc  ations  of  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  ;he  aisle. 


The  Fair  Deal  b  Htlh  Ctmjon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  8,  1951 


Mr  WOOD  of  Idaho, 
my  attention  has  Yxen  dl 
appended  article  by  Raymc 
tionally  known  news  cell 
appeared  in  the  August  6  i 
week. 

Never  before  in  the  hlsti 
velopment  of  the  Federal  p> 
racy  has  there  been  such 
steal  of  the  peoples  natu 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  pc 
as  is  evidenced  in  this  pr 
"fetus"  of  the  Departmei 
terior. 

This  brain  child  of  Tnim 
Raver,  and  others,  happem 
in  my  district  in  Idaho;  ai 
grab  off  the  electric  power 
to  sell  down  the  river  to  tl 
and  California  without  ar 
tion  whatever  to  my  home  i 
shall  receive  my  earnest  ani 
opposition. 

The  "weasel  words"  of 
ment  of  the  Interior,  p 
grant  benefits  to  Idaho  In 
stolen  power,  completely  fa 
me  this  project  Is  not  basic 
organized  banditry. 

The  article  follows: 

Faq  Dial  m  Hxix's  <  ;akton 
(By   Raymond   Moey) 

Calbwdx,  InAHO.— The  Bni  ke  River,  de- 
8.  'te  Its  sinister  name,  la  th<  best-behaved 
domestic  servant  in  the  Natl  m.  It  is  also 
o-e  of  the  most  useful.  It  rljes  In  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  enters  Idaho  at  an  altitude  of 
more  than  6.000  feet  and  wind  i  through  that 
SUte  for  700  mUes.  Then  t  reaches  the 
border  of  Oregon  and  finalli  leaves  Idaho 
at  an  alUtude  of  800  feet.  1  hat  decline  of 
more  than  a  mile  provldea  a  source  of  vast 
water  power  and  Irrigation.  Tbe  Snake'a 
volume  ot  water  la  copious,  atsady.  and  con- 
Unuoua.  The  river  stays  a  all  tlmea  In 
its  narrow,  sometimes  deep  channel  and 
hence    manifesta    none    of    the    capricious. 


Mr.  Speaker, 
-ected  to  the 
nd  Moley.  na- 
mnist.  which 
5sue  of  News- 

iry  of  the  de- 
)wer  bureauc- 
a  bare -faced 
ral  resources, 
wer  kingdom, 
ijected  costly 
t  of  the  In- 

m,  Chapman, 
to  be  located 
id  this  bid  to 
)f  my  district 
e  coast  cities 
y  remunera- 
Dlks  certainly 
1  unremitting 

the  Depart- 

urporting    to 

lieu  of  their 

il  to  convince 

ally  federally 
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destructive  babtta  of  the  ICIaalaalppl,  the 
Mlaaourl,  and  tba  Ck>lumbla.  It  provldaa 
fertlUty,  power,  and  glory  for  Ita  maater. 
Idaho.  The  Snake  and  Ita  trlbutarlaa  ara 
dammed  and  tafqaad  again  and  again. 
Without  tt,  aouthem  Idaho  wotild  be  a  bar-* 
ren  aeries  of  brown  hUla  and  vaUeya.  With 
It,  southern  Idaho  la  a  rich,  proaperoua  home 
for  a  sturdy,  Induatrtoxia,  conaervatlve  popu- 
Utlon. 

Dp  on  the  border  of  Oregon,  the  Snake 
rushes  through  Bella  Canyon  at  tremendotu 
force.  This  opportunity  for  Federal  qwnd- 
ing  haa  been  under  the  greedy  eyes  of  the 
busy  bureaucrats  of  the  Bureau  of  Beclama- 
tlon  for  a  long  time.  They  have  drawn  tip 
plans  for  a  great  dam,  the  htgheat  In  the 
NaUon,  exceeding  the  Hoover  Dam  by  many 
feet.  To  btilld  it  would  be  the  summit  of 
the  Bureau's  ambition.  Trtunan  haa  In- 
cluded it  In  hla  grandloae  Pair  Deal  and 
incorporated  In  hla  budget  a  large  stun  for 
its  Initiation.  lUa  propoaed  dam  would 
be  almost  exclusively  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  NoB«  of  the  land  of  Idaho 
would  be  fertlllced  by  tt.  Moreover,  the 
State  would  get  little  w  none  of  tba  elee- 
tricity.  That  would  be  carried  to  Oregon 
and  Waahington  In  the  Bonneville  pooL 

nuHo  psopLX  OFPoax  aaii 

As  far  aa  I  can  determine,  tbe  people  and 
the  public  ofllclala  of  Idaho  are  overwhelm- 
ingly against  thla  Federal  project.  Thetar 
oonoem  is  not  merely  becauae  they  would 
get  no  benefit  from  it,  but  becauae  it  would 
prevent  the  development  of  power  and  Irri- 
gation which  U  greatly  needed  and  which 
would  not  require  the  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment money.  For  the  State  of  Idaho  la 
thrifty.  It  views  a  State  deficit  aa  a  ahame 
and  a  dlagrace.  It  la  alao  conadoua  of  the 
coat  to  the  Nation  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
project,  which  wUl  probably  run  to  much 
more  than  a  billion  dollara.  The  Initial  esti- 
mate is  9476,000,000.  but  Judging  from  other 
Federal  projecta.  It  would  coat  three  tlmea 
that  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

Instead  of  this  great  Federal  expenditure, 
an  alternative  Is  propoaed  by  tbe  Idaho 
Power  Co.,  which  aervea  the  State  and,  ac- 
cording to  everything  I  hear,  aervaa  It  well. 
The  comp«uiy  wanta  to  build  five  low-haad 
dams  upstream  from  the  Bella  Canyon  alta 
to  serve  the  needs  of  Idaho.  Ita  application 
to  build  the  first  of  these  haa  been  before 
the  Federal  Oovemment  dnoe  1947.  The 
Hells  Canyon  project  has  held  it  up  and  If 
constructed  would  flood  the  available  sltea 
for  these  privately  financed  dams. 

NZW  BUKOKH  ON  TAZPATXXS 

Thus,  the  issue  Is  Joined  between  a  great 
new  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
and  a  development  which  would  coat  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  noth- 
ing, but  Instead  would  provide  new  tax 
sources.  To  this  traveling  taxpayer  from 
another,  far-distant  State,  it  would  seem 
that,  since  the  people  of  Idaho  prefer  the 
privately  financed  development  and  since 
they  have  a  moral  claim  on  the  waters  of 
this  great  river,  Congress  should  never  au- 
thorize the  Federal  dam.  As  far  as  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  concerned,  their 
needs  can  more  than  adequately  be  supplied 
by  [H-oJected  dams  on  the  Snake  within  the 
borders  of  Washhogton.  There  are  alao  sev- 
eral projected  sites  on  the  Columbia  River. 

But  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  ambitions 
are  illimitable:  concern  for  taxpayers  negli- 
gible; the  drive  for  a  public-power  monopoly 
intense;  and  Interior  Department  propaganda 
copious  and  costly.  As  has  been  the  caae 
In  other  such  project  dlscrlmlnatloiu  In 
favor  of  public  power  and  against  private 
power  are  all  to  be  legally  Incorporated. 
Tbiis.  hang  the  expense  and  hang  the  free 
economy. 
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D«  Rcdt  Wurt  Cmsc  Fm?— Wky  N«t; 
Tbej'Tc  Httkmt  To  Lom 

KZTEI^ION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  Monnaora 

Of  THX  HOD8K  OP  BEFRSSSNTATIVE8 

Thurtdav.  August  2,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  tlbe  Rxcoko.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Anael  Mowrer: 

Rsoa    NaooTUTora    m    Good    Faith?— Wht 

Not;  Tbxt'vb  NoTRiira  To  Loss 

(By  Bdgar  Anael  MovTer) 

People  who  have  been  wondering  whether 
the  Communists  In  Korea  aie  negotiating  "In 
good  faith"  have  an  answer  In  their  swift  ac- 
ceptance of  General  Ridgway'a  ultimatum  on 
condltlona. 

Of  couraa  they  are — aa  far  aii  Conununlata 
can  be  in  good  faith  when  deal  ing  with  non- 
Communtata. 

The  Bed  generals  at  Kaeaong  are  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  gigantic  error  '.hey  made  In 
June  1950,  when  they  attacked  the  Republic 
of  Korea  tinder  the  Impreaslon  that  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  would 
not  defend  their  protege. 

Instead  of  completing  a  rapid  conquest  of 
South  Korea,  the  Oooamunlat  bloc  now  flmk 
itself  saving  Nortl.  Korea  only  through  the 
unexpected  rductanoe  of  Its  cdversarlee  to 
extend  the  conflict.  It  eaimot  be  sure  how 
long  that  reluctance  would  Uuit. 

Instead  of  successfully  shooting  tlkelr  way 
into  the  United  Nations  and  taking  over 
Formoaa  by  bluater.  the  Chinese  CommunisU 
seem  barred  from  either,  perlu-ps  for  keeps. 

Instead  of  confronting  a  frorld  puMlc- 
opinton  prepared,  aa  In  the  catie  of  Czedto- 
slovakla,  to  ooodooe  their  aggresalon,  the 
gr»mHn  erowd  floda  tbe  noii-OcBnmtinlst 
world— or  mach  of  it — committed  to  ool- 
lecttve  rearmament.  Such  a  rearmament, 
furthennore,  Indudea  three  things  which 
the  Kremlin  haa  reaaon  to  fear — ^United 
Stataa  hultiatrtal  power  (Including  pre- 
dominant aupCT-bomb  production),  a  re- 
armed Weat  Germany,  and  a  reurmed  Japan. 

Compared  with  theae  three  tiu-eata,  the 
conquest  of  little  Korea— even  '.S  it  could  be 
achieved  by  further  fighting,  vhlch  it  can- 
not— must  look  to  Joe  Stalin  tike  peanuts. 

FEACX  CAMPAIGN   NOTRIKC    NXW 

The  obvious  thing  to  do  is  therefore  to 
call  off  the  Korean  rampaign  qq  the  best 
possible  terms  as  part  of  a  peace  campaign 
aimed  at  dividing  the  non-Comiaunist  coun- 
tries and  preventing  their  further  rearma- 
ment. 

This  peace  campaign  is  not  sew.  It  has 
been  gradually  developed  over  the  last  3 
years  as  an  alternative  to  military  aggres- 
sion. A  first  move  was  the  coIIe[;tion  of  mil- 
lions of  signatures  "for  peace." 

Now  that  armed  aggression  has  proved 
locally  disastrous,  the  Kremlin  has  ordered 
the  peace  campaign  stepped  up. 

For  aome  months  now.  C<»mi3imist  radio 
transmitters  have  been  hinting  at  Moscow's 
desire  for  a  five-power  pact  to  take  up  where 
the  wartime  alliance  left  off.  This  desire 
became  clearer  dtning  the  recen'-.  four-power 
talks  in  Paris.  The  desired  pac:  would  em- 
brace the  five  veto-wleldlng  (»untrtes  at 
the  UN  Security  Council — with  one  differ- 
ence. Bed  China  would  take  iJm  place  of 
National  China,  thus  giving  Stalin  two  at 
the  five  voloea. 

Then — Moscow  hopes — these  five  powera 
would  take  up  one  after  anothei-  oustanding 


eaucea  of  tenaloa  and  get  rM  of  th«m.  Ona 
Buch  would  be  the  North  AUantlc  Treaty 
Organlwtlon  (NATO).  Another  would  be 
the  rearmament  of  West  Oarmany.  a  third 
the  rearmament  of  Japan,  etc.  Since  the 
U.  8.  8.  B.  and  China  could  ootut  upon  the 
aupport  of  neutral  India,  of  aome  dlaoon- 
tented  Arab  SUtaa,  and  at  padflata  and  pro- 
Buaalaav  alacwbare.  they  might  well  hope  to 
aooompllah  at  least  aome  of  their  purpoaas. 
To  any  aUll  unoonvlnoed  westerners,  tba 
Poilah  Communlat  radio  recently  gave  away 
the  game: 

"AH  over  the  world."  a  Polish  commenU- 
tc«-  explained,  "people  are  looking  beyond 
the  Korean  oeaae-fire  talks  to  the  No.  l  es- 
senUal  for  easing  International  tension,  the 
conclualon  of  a  five-power  peace  pact" 
(Waraaw  in  Bngliah  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
July  11,  1951.)  "•-««*. 

'orewamad  la— or  should  be— forearmed. 
oooBs  TO  ruataaa  ooatanxar 

lioreover,  even  if  oidlag  the  agtiOag  in 
Korea  doea  not  avxoacd  In  lulling  tbe  de- 
mocracies back  to  Bleep.  It  la  atUl  to  tba 
admntagc  of  th«  Ooamiunlata.  It  will  «n- 
able  them — ^If  they  chooaa  to  traatf ar  tbair 
military  effort  from  a  eouatry  like  Wfinn, 
whoae  ecmqueat  laada  noahere.  to  otter 
placea — ^Indochina,  Bmrma.  India,  Iran — H>ch 
of  which  la  a  door  to  ftirtbcr  eonqueat. 

As  matters  now  atand.  ending  the  fight- 
ing tn  Korea  will  leave  tba  Aalaa  m»t»ii«^4 
almoat  aa  defenaelaaa  aa  la  Jane  I960  It 
wUl  find  tbe  XCddle  BMt  In  even  greater 
dlaorder.  It  will  nau  Burope  atill  Imper- 
fectly rearmed,  Ita  defease  aSorta  constantly 
being  Bilaed  by  polttleal  terailtaa. 

In  view  of  the  let-down  already  visible 
in  Waahington,  London,  and  Paria.  Mbaoow 
may  oonclude  that  a  new  act  of  Communist 
llbemtlon  will  find  tbe  weataiu  peoples  dla- 
inclined  to  oppoae  tt  by  arms— partlcularty 
ao  if  It  Is  limited  to  an  area  whare  western 
leaders  have  Indicated  a  merely  aeooDdarr 
IntCTeat. 

With  such  pleaaant  proapacta  ahead  at 
baat^  new  period  of  ^lony  peace  whlcb 
Moscow  can  oae  ftnther  to  inereaae  ita  lead 
m  armaments;  at  wont,  the  aelzora  ot  more 
promising  pastures— why  should  not  the 
Communists  at  Kaeaong  be  negotiating  in 
good  faith?  They  have  everything  to  gain 
and— at  the  thirty-eighth  pantUel  in  Ko^ 
rea — literally  nothing  to  loae. 


Doa't  Dtfaj  LMf er  m  SUteboo^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REliAARKS 

or 

HON.  L  L  RARTLEn 

MKLMOATW  VBOM  ^^■"m\ 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRB8XNTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  August  S.  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  has  the 
unqualified  support  of  Klwanis  Intema- 
tionaL  At  the  thirty- sixth  annual  con- 
vention, held  in  St  Louis  June  20.  1961. 
this  resolution  for  etatebood  for  our  two 
incorporated  Territories  was  adopted: 

Be  it  remlved  &y  Kiwanis  International, 
That  the  admis&ion  to  statehood  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  Is  In  the  national  Interest,  sod 
we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  Immediate  and  fnvm^ble  action  oa 
their  petitions  for  statehood;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  fcn-a-arded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,    the   President   of    the    Senate,    tbe 
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Qt  Um  Boua*.  and  —eh  Member  of 
at  tbm  Unltwl  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  pubtie  sentiment 
ttm»«tK)ttt  the  JUUcxk  tn  favor  of 
ftatebood  for  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
is  Jisrt  about  as  unanimous  as  It  can  be 
on  a  proposition  of  this  kind.  The 
rtatfhirAil  bills  should  be  passed  tills  year 
so  that  State  governments  can  be  organ- 
ted  without  further  delay. 


Trsaps  f  sr  Evspe 

EXTENSION  OP  RElfARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pcmfsTiTAifu 
Of  THX  BOXJSM  OF  RXPRESENTATIVEB 

W^nesday.  August  I.  1951 

Ifr.  KLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
on.  I  include  the  following  (xiitorlal 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  August  7, 

1961: 

Tftoors  ros  Bnaon 


UnitMl  StatM  la  m  dearly  coaunltted 
•B  a  eoontry  oould  be  to  ttoa  propoettlon 
mat  our  own  dtfecae  agaloet  the  larces  of 
•ffreaeton  is  bound  up  with  tbe  defense  of 
our  allies  acainst  those  fcsxes.  Throi^jsh  the 
harsh  experience  of  two  world  wars  we  have 
learned  that  ooHectlre  security  Is  the  only 
principle  on  which  man's  bopee  for  peace 
and  fteadom  can  be  safely  based.  We  have 
supported  tt  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
nations:  we  have  spelled  out  our  position 
with  unmtstakahle  clarity  In  the  North  At- 
lantle  Tteaty:  we  have  suited  action  to 
warim  In  Korea:  we  have  restated  these  be- 
Uafs  tn  the  great  debate  held  last  winter 
on  the  Issue  at  sending  American 
to  Join  the  International  defense 
I  under  Gen«al  KIsenhower  on  the  Con- 
ttaaat  of  Burope. 

Tha  declared  policy  at  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  to  support,  bund  up  and  participate 
be  tlM  enatlon  of  an  adequate  defensive 
in  Western  Borope.  That  Is  why 
divisions  of  our  .\rmy  are  alresdy 
.  It  Is  why  Important  units  of  our  Air 
are  already  there.  It  Is  why  significant 
alOMnts  of  our  Navy  are  there.  It  is  why  we 
are  halpl&g  to  man  the  outposts  of  Berlin 
and  the  kwf  line  eeparatlng  the  tree  from 
tiM  ilaee  world  In  Borope. 

TlM  policy  was  set  by  the  President  and 
It  was  raaflkmed  by  the  SMiate  in  its  reso- 
luttoo  Off  Aprtt  «.  la  the  tebate  that  pre- 
i  adopOop  of  thia  leeoluitoii  It  was  made 
by  the  admlntatratlon  that  a  toUl  of 
four  American  dtvlstooa  was  all  tlutt  was 
iiimeiiuilateri  for  dispatch  to  Burope.  in  ad- 
dtttoa  to  the  two  already  there  at  that  time. 
la  our  view,  the  number  at  troops  to  be  sent 
nor  Is  a  matter  for  congressional 
ktlQKir  While  It  was  advisable  from 
viewpoint  at  public  poUey  that  the  Sen- 
cadorae  the  administration '■  intention 
to  sand  troopa  to  Burope.  It  was  qmte  an- 
ntliw  thing  tor  the  Benau  to  set  itaeU  up 
as  a  Billltary  board  passing  judgment  on  the 


of  eddlers  to  be  sent  overseas  in  fur- 

of  an  approved  policy.    And  yet 

Is  what  tt  procaeded  to  do,  expraeslng 

that  not  nMre  than  the  four  addl- 

dtvlBlaos  should  be  eent  abroad  with- 

approval.    It  was 

that  not  over  X»JOOO 

tnop»  wotUd  be  involved. 

It  tUBM  out  that  (be  total  actually 

LOOO,  aeeardlng  to  Sec- 

M4.000.    according    to 

Ooinns.    In  any  case.  It  U  far  above 

tiatwil  a  lew  months  ago. 


even  though  the  number  of  overseas  divi- 
sions has  not  been  changed.  The  conclu- 
sion la  Inescspsble  that  the  administration 
spokesmen  either  were  not  entirely  frantc  in 
their  discussions  of  numbers  last  winter  cr 
did  not  Uke  full  account  of  the  auxiliary 
troops  that  would  inevitably  have  to  be  sent 
In  support  of  six  divisions.  This  Is  not  a 
satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  Cong'oss. 
and  it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  misunder- 
standing should  have  occurred. 

But  in  our  view  It  would  be  exceedingly 
unwise  for  Coni?ress,  In  pique,  to  adopt  any 
of  the  newly  revived  proposals  to  establish 
a  legislative  limitation — for  example.  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  pending  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill — on  the  number  of 
American  troops  to  be  sent  abroad.  Apart 
from  its  destructive  Influence  on  An-.encan 
prestige,  such  a  measure  would  have  V^e 
moral  effect  of  writing  off  as  e.xpendable 
those  units  already  overseas.  It  would  cast 
doubt  upon  the  seriousness  of  American  in- 
tentions to  carry  out  our  part  oJ  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  obllgatlon.s.  It  would  inject 
both  Houses  of  Congress  Into  a  field  of  tech- 
nical military  judgment  that,  even  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  they  are  not  compe- 
tent to  enter.  The  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  full  support  of  the  defense  of  We."^t- 
ern  Burope  and.  In  our  own  Interests,  we 
ought  not  to  hamstring  ourselves  in  carrying 
out  that  policy. 


VA  District  Office  Must  Remaio  in  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Nrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  31,  1951 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  plans  were 
recently  announced  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  remove  the  VA  dis- 
trict ofDce  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  is  to  be  merged  with  simi- 
lar offices  from  other  cities.  In  the  re- 
lease issued  on  July  26.  1951,  announc- 
ing this  transler.  Carl  H.  Gray.  Jr..  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  states 
as  follows: 

The  savings  resulting  from  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  New  Yark  district  office  alone 
have  been  estimated  at  »1  CX)0,(X)O  a  year. 
The  figures  Include  about  t478.0O0  m  sal- 
aries. $488,000  In  rent  and  maintenance,  and 
the  remainder  in  other  Items  such  as  com- 
munications and  tabulating  activities." 

Further  in  the  same  release  Mr.  Gray 
adds: 

Those  now  employed  in  the  three  district 
otDces — Boston.  New  York,  and  Richmond — 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  move  to 
Philadelphia  to  work  in  the  new  olBce  Ai.y 
vacancies  created  by  VA  employees  not  de- 
siring to  transfer   wUl   be  flUed   locally. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
only  a  case  of  false  economy  but  the 
figures  as  listed  by  Mr.  Gray  are  mi.slead- 
Ing  and  present  an  erroneous  picture  of 
the  situation.  The  proposed  plan  will 
not  result  in  any  appreciable  saving,  but 
It  will  bring  about  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion, dislocation,  hardship,  and  vari- 
ous other  difficulties  Involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  beneficiaries. 


How  Mr.  Gray  hopes  to  Siive  $478,000 

In  salaries  in  New  York  ly  his  will- 
ingness to  retain  these  empl«  lyees  on  the 
payroll  if  they  move  to  Philidelphia.  or 
by  replacing  them  with  others  if  they 
refuse  to  move  with  the  offl  :e,  is  some- 
thing which  I  have  not  yet  leen  able  to 
figure  out.  If  he  can  perfori  ti  such  won- 
ders, then  we  are  wasting  Mr.  Gray's 
talents  as  a  financier ;  we  she  uld  put  him 
to  work  on  our  national  bud  ret. 

His  rental  figure,  it  seems,  is  also 
highly  exaggerated.  The  VA  office  oc- 
cupies only  part  of  a  buildir  ?  located  at 
346  Broadway,  where  it  n  nts  180.000 
.square  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  i  per  square 
foot,  which,  according  to  my  way  of 
reckoning,  comes  to  $230,0)0.  This  is 
less  than  half  of  the  flgur;  quoted  by 
Gray.  By  removing  the  oflf  ce  to  Phila- 
delphia, additional  space  wi  1  have  to  be 
acquired  there.  Presumabl /,  it  will  be 
obtained  at  a  reduced  rate,  but  it  will 
still  amount  to  a  sizable  sum.  Where 
does  the  saving  come  in  here? 

If  Mr.  Gray  is  seriously  nterested  in 
saving  taxpayers'  money,  he  will  not  find 
it  by  running  off  to  Phiiadel  )hia.  There 
is  a  better  way.  The  VA  >  ew  York  re- 
gional office  occupies  a  bu  Iding  at  252 
Seventh  Avenue,  where  fome  150.000 
square  feet  of  space  is  available.  Why 
not  move  the  district  oCEce  into  this 
unoccupied  space  and  theieby  institute 
a  real  saving? 

I  am,  of  course,  very  m  ich  upset  by 
the  fact  that  some  2,000  VA  employees, 
many  of  whom  are  disatled  veterans 
themselves,  are  in  danger  o  f  losing  their 
jobs.  That  would  mean  di  ilocation  and 
hardship  for  2.000  familie?.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  the  ^eterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  <iisp>ense  with 
the  services  of  so  many  trained,  experi- 
enced, and  loyal  employeet,  and  to  take 
on  others  whom  it  will  ha^e  to  train  all 
over  again.  Does  that  ir.ake  for  effi- 
ciency and  economy? 

Most  of  all.  however,  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  removal  of 
this  office  from  New  York  w  11  cause  great 
hardship  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  and  their  beneficiaries.  New 
York  has  more  than  a  million  war  vet- 
erans. They  have  used  anc  continue  to 
use  the  facilities  of  the  VA  office  for  the 
manifold  services  it  offers  tl  lem  in  help- 
ing them  with  their  probl?ms.  While 
some  of  these  are  routine  m  itters,  many 
require  personal  contact  and  follow-up. 
By  removing  this  office  to  PI-  iladelphia  it 
will  incur  additional  exper.se  and  dis- 
comfort for  veterans  or  dependents  in 
attempting  i>ersonal  contact  which  they 
now  have  in  New  York.  Instead  of  im- 
proving the  service  to  veterans  and  their 
families,  that  service  will  no\ '  deteriorate 
and  will  result  in  great  di.isatisf action 
and  constant  complaints. 

For  all  these  reasons  state  i,  I  feel  that 
we  must  act  promptly  in  forestalling 
such  action  on  the  part  of  t!ie  Veterans' 
Administi-ation.  I  am.  therefore,  intro- 
ducing a  bill  which  provides  that  a  VA 
district  office  shall  be  maintained  in  New 
York,  notwithstanding  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
matter.  I  request  that  the  committee  to 
which  this  bill  will  be  referred  give  its 
immediate  consideration  to  it. 
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The  West  Point  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/RKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  MUMMA 

OF  PZMN8TI.VAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8, 1951 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  question  of  morals  and  ethics 
in  our  Government  has  been  brought  to 
the  foregroimd  by  the  current  West 
Point  story.  There  is  an  almost  unani- 
mous wave  of  pity  for  these  youth  of  our 
Nation.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  nearly  every- 
one as  to  whether  their  actions  have  not 
been  condoned  in  certain  quarters  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

My  own  personal  reaction  is  that  by 
precept  and  example  their  elders  in  Gov- 
ernment service,  from  the  highest  level 
down,  have  failed  to  give  them  an  ideal 
for  which  to  strive.  We  read  constantly 
of  similar  cases  where  the  code  Is  be- 
ing strained,  if  not  actually  broken,  by 
those  in  the  highest  offices  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  the  public  wants  Is  for  each  and 
every  public  officer  to  uphold  the  trust 
placed  in  them.  We  will  then  pull  our- 
selves above  the  present  level,  whether  it 
be  in  questionable  business  deals  with 
governmental  agencies  or  slanted  testi- 
mony by  public  officials  and  the  like. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  lot  of  good 
sense  in  an  editorial  on  this  West  Point 
situation  appearing  in  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  of  August  6.  Pursuant  to 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  include  this 
editorial  in  my  remarks.  It  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thst  Would  Not  Ln 

Happily,  our  Army  is  somewhat  better  at 
fighting  wars  than  at  handling  public  rela- 
tions. Otherwise,  this  would  hardly  be  the 
land  Of  the  free,  even  thotigh  It  might  be 
the  home  of  the  late  brave. 

A  news  announcement  of  major  Interest 
to  all  the  country  rarely  has  been  so  foozled 
as  the  story  of  West  Point  honor  code  vio- 
lations. 

At  first,  it  appeared  that  90  cadets  had 
been  caught  cheating  their  way  through 
school  and  had  been  dropped  from  the 
Academy.  But  now  it  may  or  may  not  be 
90,  and  they  are  eltlier  In  or  out  or  await- 
ing further  Investigation,  and  they  may  not 
have  been  cheating  In  their  own  behalf  but 
merely  helping  out  a  friend  or  Just  pre- 
tending they  did  not  see  what  was  going  on. 

In  contrast  to  the  confused  but  coy  Army 
administration,  the  acciised  cadets  them- 
selvtw  are  doing  a  better  Job  of  public  rela- 
tions Just  by  saying  frankly  what  they  feel 
and  suspect  and  know. 

Two  highly  Important  facta  have  been 
brought  out  by  the  accused  cadets: 

1.  Cribbing  has  been  going  on  for  years 
under  the  honor  system  and  there  has  been 
widespread  knowledge  of  It. 

a.  Any  of  the  accused  could  have  escaped 
punishment  merely  by  swearing  falsely  that 
he  had  not  violated  the  honor  code. 

This  last  certainly  puts  a  rich  premium 
on  perjury.  A  young  man  has  only  to  put 
his  name  to  a  He  to  save  his  career  from 
r\iln  and  his  family  from  disgrace.  And 
there  Is  almost  no  chance  that  the  lie  would 
ever  be  exposed. 

How  many  people  in  dally  life  could  with- 
stand such  a  temptation? 


How  many  among  the  cadets'  superiors 
In  the  Army?    In  Government? 

How  many  who  cannot  resist  a  deep 
freeze  or  a  fur  coat  or  a  favor  from  a  Gov- 
ernment contractor  could  face  loss  of  a 
life's  work  and  still  refiise  that  Inner  voice 
teasing,  "Oh,  go  ahead  and  sign — it's  only 
a  formality — who'll  ever  know?" 

Yet,  90  cadets  faced  with  expulsion  did  re- 
sist that  temptation  to  lie  their  way  to 
safety. 

Some  of  them  were  honor  students  guilty 
of  giving  a  lift  to  a  roommate  at  a  school 
where  every  minute  Is  used  to  train  men  to 
give  everything — even  life — ^for  the  cause  In 
which  they  serve. 

Some  were  bright  footisall  p:.&yers.  guilty 
of  helping  a  duller  man  who  might  be  a 
teammate  In  a  game  where  every  move  Is 
dedicated  to  sacrificing  the  individual  for 
the  advancement  of  the  team. 

Of  course,  others  of  the  00  wisre  poor  stu- 
dents who  might  have  passed  their  classes 
handily  If  they  had  not  been  biu-dened  with 
the  Bddltlonal  Job  of  practicing  and  playing 
big- time,  two-platoon  football  But  theirs 
was  not  to  qxiarrel  with  that  bo:(-offloe  policy 
set  for  them  by  the  Army;  thej  merely  had 
to  {HOduoe  the  touchdowns. 

Perhaps  stiU  others  at  the  9Ci  did  nothing 
more  than  ignore  what  ei'eryone  for  years 
seemed  to  know  was  happening  *  *  *but 
they  admitted  It. 

The  90  who  refused  to  perjtire  themselves 
have  admitted  violating  the  West  Point  code 
of  honor.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  they  have  abided  by  a  still  finer 
code  of  honor.  They  will  be  forever  rated 
above  those  who  lied  their  way  to  safety — 
and  the  aoctued  cadets  say  perhaps  as  many 
as  200  did  that. 

The  whole  business  is  a  mess.  A  system 
exists  which  puts  a  rich  reward  upon  lying 
and  which  punishes  only  those  caught.  The 
rule  Is  that  every  graduate  starts  with  a 
clean  slate.  If  he  cheats  his  way  through 
school  without  admitting  It  or  Iselng  caught, 
he  Is  in  the  clear.  The  accused  cadets  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  last  few  graduating 
classes  got  through  In  Just  that  way  and 
are  now  serving  In  the  Army  without  re- 
proach. 

Thus  the  premium  is  not  so  much  upon 
honorable  conduct — whatever  the  system's 
founders  may  have  hoped — as  It  Is  on  not 
being  caught. 

The  Army's  administration,  however,  Is 
responsible  for  thoroughly  botching  the 
whole  business.  Apparently  a  situation  of 
wide  extent  and  long  standing  was  uncov- 
ered. Instead  of  evaluating  It  and  stopping 
It  quietly  but  effectively  with  reasonable 
punishment  and  Immediate  de-emphasls  of 
big -time  football,  somebody  decided  to  do  It 
the  hard-headed  way. 

As  a  result,  our  principal  ground  officer 
school  will  be  sorely  disrupted. 

One  of  our  proud  Institutions  Is  unneces- 
sarily besmirched  before  the  whole  world, 
indudli^  the  Red  world. 


Flood  Relief  Fud 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  lossotrsi 
IN  1HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  BOUJNG.  Ut.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith  the  text  ol  a  letter  from  Mil- 
ton C.  Tainter.  executive  director  of 
the  Kansas  City  and  Jackson  County 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
State  Council  of  Brewery  Workers. 


The  Missouri  State  Council  of  Brew- 
ery Workers  meeting  in  a  2-day  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  July  27  and 
28,  unanimously  voted  that  the  first  or- 
der of  business  on  convening  of  the 
convention  would  be  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion in  making  financial  contribution  to 
the  flood  relief  funds  in  that  area.  Af- 
filiated locals  of  the  Missouri  State 
Council  of  Brewery  Workers  are  as  fol- 
lows: Local  Union  48,  Kansas  City,  Roy 
Pulton,  secretary;  Local  Union  93.  St. 
Joseph,  Jos.  Serocki.  secretary;  Local 
Union  187.  St.  Louis,  Nicholas  Ludwig, 
secretary;  Local  Union  246,  St.  Louis, 
Vincent  Stiebel,  secretary;  Local  Union 
279,  St.  Louis,  Kenneth  Beerhalter.  sec- 
retary. 

Besides  this  contribution  of  $2JtOO. 
other  brewery  workers  local  unions  have 
also  contributed  to  the  Joint  Labor  Com- 
mittee* for  Flood  Relief.  This  contribu- 
tion is  just  one  of  the  many  that  are 
made  thi-oughout  the  year  for  worthy 
causes.  Other  organizations  receiving 
financial  help  from  the  brewery  workers 
are.  to  mention  a  few.  tbe  NatitHial  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children,  the  Bsster 
Seal  Agency,  the  veterans  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  Percy  Jones  Hospital, 
Wood  Memorial  Hospital.  RUey  Mano- 
rial Hospital.  Indianapols.  etc.  The 
brewery  workers  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  public  ^Irited  generosity. 
Amsucan  Rb>  Osoaa, 
Karuas  Citjf,  Mo.,  July  27,  19S1. 
Mr.  Lou  A.  Garnxmcx, 

Executive  Secretary,  Miaaouri  State 
Council  of  Brewery  Workert,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

Dear  Mb.  Geixsemccx:  Please  express  to 
your  convention  aseonbled.  our  tfncere  ap- 
preciation for  your  check  of  $2,500  given  by 
the  Missouri  State  OouncU  of  Brewery  Work- 
ers to  the  American  Red  Cross  flood-relief 
fund.  In  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals tn  the  flood  area,  we  accept  your 
generous  contribution  for  their  relief. 

Mrs  Alice  B.  Rons,  one  of  our  volunteers 
who  worked  with  us  at  the  disaster  control 
headquarters  through  the  entire  emergency 
period,  has  told  me  of  your  offer  to  use  ber 
on  the  broadcast  of  the  Cardinal's  game  of 
Sunday  afternoon.  We  feel  that  this.  too. 
Is  a  generous  contribution,  for  It  vrUl  bring 
to  thousands  of  Cardinal  fans  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  a  volunteer  worker  who 
was  at  the  scene  during  this  onergeney  and 
thus  many  more  dollars  will  undoubtedly  be 
contributed  to  the  Americm  Red  Cross  flood- 
relief  fiind.  Mrs.  Hon&  wUl  be  available  to 
you  for  the  trip  to  St.  Louis  Sunday. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  generous  con- 
tribution to  the  flood  »\xtttTtn  through  the 
American  Red  Cross. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

MXLTOH  C.  TADrm, 

Executive  Director, 


Ow  Failure,  Scaate's  Opportauty 


EXTENSION  OF  REB1ARK6 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

at  iLLOKsa 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFftKENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8. 1951 

Itr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  include  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951 
the  taxable  income  of  some  35,000  tax- 
exempt      profit-making      corporations, 
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waeh  as  coopers Utcs.  building  and  loan 
MMdatloDS.  mutiial  savings  banks,  and 
■0  forth,  is  a  travesty  upon  ja<stice  and  a 
cruel  Joke  upon  every  taxpayer  In  Amer- 
ica. The  Senate  Finance  Ccanmittee 
has  the  tax  bill  under  consideration  at 
the  present  time.  I  hope  the  Senate 
noance  Committee  will  do  the  job  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  failed 
to  do.  In  that  connection,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  other 
body.  I  Include  the  following  excellent 
editorial  frtxn  the  Richmond  Times- 
Diapatch  of  Aufrust  1.  1951: 

A  DBvaci  To  Plom  it  Tax  Bvasiow 
Oce  ot  ttkoae  Ailco  in  Wonder  Land  tax 
ttortea  came  orer  th«  wire  the  other  day. 
It  nid  that  Aaslatant  Treasury  Secretary 
K.  H.  Potey  had  written  a  letter  to  House 
npM^ir  8*M  Ratvusn.  calling  atteDtioc  to 

•  loophole  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Mr.  Ratsdbh.  In  all  aeriousnees.  aald  that 

•  tax  now  levied  on  the  3ale  of  sawed-off 
■Ikotgtuia.  "a  favorite  offenae  weapon  of  gang- 
Stan."  waa  being  evaded.  The  gangsters,  it 
aaiima.  buy  ahotguns  with  a  regular -size  bar. 
rat.  and  then  ua*  a  hackaaw  to  shorten  them 
lor  Mthal  affCeUvcneaa  at  doae  range. 

Mr.  Potey  saggeatcd  to  ICr.  Ramnuc  that 
titfa  loo{)lMto  ba  plugged  by  amending  the 
Baiamia  Code  to  require  payment  of  the  tax 
baftva  tbe  shotgun  barrel  is  truncated. 

If  tt  haa  vakcn  you  22  seconds  to  read  this 
far,  tha  intaraat  on  the  national  debt  ac- 
eamolatad  in  thoae  22  seconds  amounted  to 
appraaliBately  ••,480.  We  doubt  very  much 
Umt  tlM  amount  of  revanue  realised  by  plxig- 
gliif  the  "sawed-cff-ahotgun  tax  loophole" 
w^  auAea  to  pay  even  that  tiny  fraction  of 
tblB  flxad  burden  In  the  Federal  budget. 

there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  Con- 
wlU  90  amend  the  code.  If  for  no  other 
than  to  escape  the  stigma  of  favor- 
taf  fim-toting  gan^tara. 

•at  the**  la  grave  doubt  that  Congress 
wtU  refuae  to  plug  the  biggest  tax  loop- 
ct  ail — the  spe^al-prlvilege  exemption 
irtilch  the  proAta  of  cooperative  cor* 
have  remained  untaxed. 
Vailw*  of  Congress  to  plug  this  blg-as-a- 
bam-door  loofriiole  will  coat  you  (the  tax- 
paysn)  anywhere  from  a  third  to  a  tialf- 
MUtaB  doliara  a  year. 

Toa  will  have  to  go  far  afield  to  find  a 
batter  illustration  of  the  proverb  about 
"svaUowlog    a   camel    but    straining   at    a 


Tb*  viawpotnt  ot  ethics  and  economics 
tlM  psopoaal  to  tax  co-op  profits  (Including 
thoas  esBMHiflaged  as  "patronage  dividends" ) 
Is  soand  and  |ust.  But  with  a  prealdential 
•toetloa  Inmnlng  on  the  horlaon,  polltlcla.ns 
1b  CTongrsas  are  scared  stiff  of  tbe  farm  bloc. 
vMeb  haa  looked  upon  tax  exemption  of  Its 
as  a  sort  of  God-glven  right,  very 
as  the  "buttw  bloc"  for  50  years  ar- 
raganUy  oialntaioed  iu  right  to  tax  oleo- 


O.  Olann  Saxon,  in  testifying  b«- 
tas*  tbs  Banate  Ftnaoce  Committee  recent- 
ly ooBteiulsd  that  the  Oovemment  (meamlng 
tba  taxpaysra)  loses  "more  than  •1.000.000.- 
fltO  a  y«ar"  in  taxes  that  ooold  be  coUected 
froaa  aU  now  prtvUeged  tax-«xempt  groups. 
iBciiittDt  tba  eo-opa.  mutual  compaalas.  and 
OofsnuBsat  eorporatkma. 

is  aoc  the  sUgbtaat  chance  Con- 
vin  tax  patronac*  tflvUtaMli."  snapped 
Tarr.    ttaa    aaU-eooatltuted    oon- 
dUbm  ■spabllean  Party. 

dosaat  under- 

lb<y*is  realty  praftta."  retorted  Saxon. 

rithtto  the  farm 


undarstaBd."    he    said, 
tann  co-ops  ar«  for — to  enable 


farmers  to  buy  tlunco  cheaper  ar.d  sell  ihelr 
products  for  more 

A  century  ago  fa.-mers  formed  c  -'ps  to 
find  more  efUcieiU  methods  mI  spu'.r.t;  their 
crops  to  distant  n'.a.'ket;*  Tiicre  ».is  .i  re;il 
need  for  the«e  orgajiizaticir.s;  the  mdi'-  iduil 
farmer  could  not  have  .solved  the  ;■.-  n.eni 
single-handed  But  today  these  a^er.cies 
and  their  urban  connterpart.s  h.^ve  degeii- 
erated  into  ta.x-dodgini;  devices  whu.se  prt'Rrs 
(under  whatever  ali-u  i  are  not  so  much 
the  result  of  inr>re  efficient  ni.in.i::fme!:'  .iud 
purchasing  as  of  their  exeiv-ptior.  :r  ir.  tax- 
ation 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  If  these  rorpfirnMnis' 
profits  were  taxed,  the  game  would  nn  1  jn.:er 
be  worth  the  candle,  and  most  nf  them  wnuld 
collapse  As  of  now.  they  are  m  etTect  tax- 
supported. 

The  taxes  evaded  are  paid  by  ritizen?  win 
enjoy  no  tax-evasive  privileges  Thu.s  we 
have  one  class  of  citiaens  der!vin>j  .»  priht 
from  taxes  paid  by  their  less-pnvileged  fel- 
low citizens 

This  inequitable  and  economically  inde- 
fensible state  of  alTalrs  might  never  have 
been  emphasized  In  Congress,  were  It  not  for 
the  fact  that  all-time  high  corporate  and 
•xclse  taxes  are  now  in  prospect  What 
was  a  nominal  difference,  nei?licently  con- 
doned, has  now  become  a  grave  Injustlf^e 
and  a  heavy  load,  measurable  in  billions  ni 
dollars  over  the  long  years  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  confront  the  Nation 

This  inequity  must  be  wiped  out  The 
selflah  interests  of  a  farm  bloc  (already 
guaranteed  security  by  parity  payments) 
should  not  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens. 

As  for  Senator  Taft,  who  has  championed 
this  Injustice,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
remember  that  the  free-en terpri.se  system 
which  he  so  valiantly  defends  will  be  lu- 
creaaltigly  vitiated  if  socialized,  tax-exempt 
business  groups,  by  reason  of  the  privilege 
he  condones,  continue  to  shift  the  tax  bur- 
den that  is  rightly  theirs  onto  the  shf)Ulders 
of  tax  paying,  free-enterprise  competi*    rs 


'How  I  Became  a  Dope  Addict  Before  I 
Was  18"— Lucy  Toms  Peddhr  To  Pay 
for  Her  "Fixe." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or    NrW   YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Juiy  26.  1951 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  previously  granted  me.  I 
ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  the  third  of  a  .series 
of  articles  on  teen-age  drug  addiction 
published  recently  by  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press: 

"How  I  Becamx  a  Dopb  Addict  Before  I  Was 
18" — Ldct  TuiNS  PxDDLEX  To  Pay  for  Hzr 

"PiXES*' 

(This  la  the  third  In  a  series  of  articles 
about  19-year-old  Lucy  D  ,  who  manaijed  to 
shake  off  the  vicious  habit  of  taking  dope. 
Into  which  she  had  slipped  when  she  was 
first  out  of  high  school.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  like 
Lucy  on  Long  Island,  although  most  of  them 
nerer  come  to  the  attention  of  authorities 
because  their  parents  step  in  Just  In  time 
In  the  first  two  iustallments  Lucy  only 
daughter  of  a  alee  suburb&u  lamily.   tuid 


how  she  accepted  her  first  marihuana  cig- 
arette on  a  date  and  kept  smoking  reefers 
until  she  could  not  do  without  them.  She 
t  )ld  how  she  graduated  to  heroin  when  she 
fell  in  love  with  Ralph,  20-year-old  addict. 
She  left  her  family  to  live  with  Ralph,  mar- 
ried him  and  then,  when  he  was  picked  up 
fix  narcotics  agents  In  their  shabby  flat,  she 
decided  she  would  not  contact  him  in  Jail. 
Lucv  t'Kik  her  own  furnished  room  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city  and  being  completely 
out  of  money,  decided  to  peddle  dope  so  she 
could  keep  herself  supplied  with  the  stuff.) 

(By    Geraidlne   Scott) 

The  first  thing  Lucy  did  when  she  de- 
cided to  try  to  make  money  by  peddling  dope 
WHS  to  contact  some  of  the  people  she  had 
.seen  Ralph  buy  H  i  heroin  I  from.  One  of 
them,  the  proprietor  of  a  fairly  nice  restau- 
rant, liked  the  Idea  of  having  a  yoimg  girl 
work  for  him.  He  even  offered  to  advance 
her  enough  money  to  take  a  nice  apartment 
if  she  would  be  a  regular  peddler  for  him. 

"The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  ea.sier  for  my  parents  to  And  me  nearer 
home,"  Lucy  said.  "'But  by  that  time  I  was 
gone.  I  couldn't  wait  to  get  my  next  fljc  of 
H.  and  I  had  no  money  to  buy  it.  I  accepted 
Mr    B  s  offer." 

With  the  help  of  "friends"  of  Mr.  B.,  Lucy 
was  set  up  In  an  apartment. 

"They  thought  of  everything.  It  was  an 
expensive  place  in  a  new  development,  about 
1125  a  month,  I  think,  although  Mr.  B  paid 
the  rent  all  along.  It  had  a  rear  exit  so 
customers  could  contact  me  without  attract- 
ing attention.  It  even  had  a  brand  new 
garbage  disposal  so  I  <:ould  get  rid  of  the 
stuff  if  I  thought  police  were  getting  too 
close  " 

Lucy  leaned  back  on  the  sofa  in  her  par- 
ents' living  room,  closed  her  brown  eyes,  and 
answered  my  question  about  the  technique 
of  using  H. 

"Users  never  bother  with  hypodermic 
syringe  and  needles  any  more.  This  Is  be- 
cause It's  a  violation  of  the  narcotics  law  to 
have  them  In  your  possession.  Now  they 
buy  needles  used  by  diabetics,  which  do 
not  come  under  the  narcotics  law.  You  can 
get  them  In  any  drug  store  two  for  18  cents. 

"The  fix  liquid  Is  drawn  Into  an  eye-drop- 
per, and  the  needle  is  attached  to  the  drop- 
per with  a  strong  piece  of  paper,  like  a  strip 
cut  off  a  dollar  bill.  I  tried  using  Scotch 
tape,  but  that  slips  when  wet.  The  money 
paper  Is  strong  even  when  wet,  and  it  stays 
In  place." 

Soon  Lucy's  customers  began  to  contact 
her  As  a  plain  liser  of  dope  she  had  met 
many  fellow  hypos  at  parties.  Most  of  them, 
she  scon  realized,  were  hoodlums  and  thugs 
like  Hank,  who  had  given  her  her  first  mari- 
juana reefer,  and  Ralph,  her  husband,  whom 
she  never  cared  to  see  again.  But  her  cus- 
tomers were  different  types,  from  wealthy 
socialites  to  slum-area  Juveniles. 

'The  rich  ones  apparently  got  the  habit 
because  they  were  bored  and  didn't  have 
anything  to  keep  them  Interested.  They 
were  secret  users  who  never  mingled  with 
other  hypos.  They  had  plenty  of  money,  so 
they  didn't  have  any  worries  about  getting 
the  stuff.  Many  of  them  were  young — some 
In  their  teens  and  early  twenties." 

One  of  Lucy's  customers  was  a  young  girl 
later  sent  to  prison  for  using  children  to 
peddle  dope. 

Her  story  was  typical.  I  guess.  Her 
mother  died  when  she  was  1  month  old, 
her  father  remarried  soon  afterward  and  had 
other  children.  He  never  wanted  her.  She 
was  shifted  from  relative  to  relative  and 
finally,  when  she  was  16  she  went  out  on  her 
own.  She  was  a  bitter  kid,  and  It  didn't  take 
much  to  turn  her  Into  a  h3rpo.  But  when 
she  came  to  me  I  never  dreamed  she  waa 
using  kids  to  unload  the  stuff." 
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Some  of  Lucy's  customers  followed  the  old- 
est profession  to  get  money  to  buy  dope. 
Others  were  shady  characters  who  were  not 
dope  addicts. 

"Their  bosses  explained  It  would  be  much 
easier  for  them  to  peddle  dope  than  to  pur- 
sue their  usual  activities.  But  they  wouldn't 
touch  the  stuff  themselves.  They  used  to 
look  at  me  In  contempt  when  they  came  to 
buy  H." 

Lucy  was  making  good  money  as  a  dope 
peddler.  But  she  knew  ghe  had  changed 
from  a  pretty  girl  Into  an  unattractive,  dis- 
sipated one.  She  had  bleached  her  red  hair 
blond,  hoping  to  avoid  recognition  by  police 
nhom  bhe  knew  were  searching  for  her  as  a 
missing  person.  The  weight  on  her  once 
nicely-rounded  5  feet  five  figure  had  gone 
from  125  to  about  103.  Her  skin  was  pimply 
from  the  sweets  that  all  hypos  crave  along 
with  H.  She  was  a  worried  young  lady  when 
she  "xas  between  shots,  but  a  "contented" 
one  when  she  was  "fired." 

"Most  people  don't  know  how  physically 
dangerous  the  actual  use  of  H  gets.  After 
you  start  taking  a  fix  tn  the  main  line  (that 
means  the  artery)  you're  In  trouble  be- 
cause ycu  run  out  of  arteries.  When  you're 
taking  a  fix  seven  or  eight  times  a  day.  most- 
ly In  your  arms,  they  get  sensitive  and  it 
hurts  a  great  deal  to  push  that  needle  in. 
One  arm  wears  out  and  then  the  other  and 
you  get  desperate.  But  you  stand  the  pain 
because  it  would  be  worse  without  the 
heroin. 

"I  nearly  lost  my  foot  once  because  I  tried 
a  fix  in  my  leg  and  got  an  infection.  Oirla 
have  it  tougher  than  hojs  because  their 
arteries  and  veins  are  smaller  and  not  so 
strong." 

Slice  her  recovery.  Luc;-  haa  had  plastic 
operations  on  hsr  arms  to  eliminate  the 
needle  scars  she  Incurred  while  taking  her 
shots  so  many  times  a  day.  But  she  still 
has  a  couple  of  scars  to  remind  her  of  her 
kick-off  misery. 

"One  thing  I'd  like  to  say."  Lucy  stated 
thoughtfully.  "A  normal  average  kid  can't 
be  seduced  by  an  ogre  with  a  dope  needle. 
He  or  she  haa  got  to  be  willing  or  eager  to 
try.  Marihuana,  though.  Is  a  different  story. 
That's  how  I  started.  But  I  admit  I  was  a 
crazy  kid.  I  ]U5t  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted." 

Lucy  added  that  she  thought  druggists 
could  help  narcotics  officers  by  being  sus- 
plclotis  of  anyone  coming  In  to  buy  a  spik»-~ 
tbe  addict's  name  for  a  diabetic  needle. 

"You  can  hardly  do  without  a  needle.  A 
few  users  sniff  cocaine  and  heroin,  but  that 
isn't  very  satisfactory  and  it's  extravagant, 
takes  too  much  to  get  any  effect.  I  never 
could.  It  tickled  my  nose  so  much  it  got 
red   and   Inflamed." 

Hypos  have  various  hiding  places  for  their 
spikes  and  eyedroppers.  A  fpw  teen-aged 
boys  who  were  still  In  high  school  used  to 
tell  Lucy  they  would  tape  them  to  trees  and 
poles  near  the  school. 

"Girls  can  pin  it  to  their  brassieres.  They're 
comparatively  safe  bocause  they  can  be 
searched  only  by  women  ccps.  By  the  time 
a  matron  gets  on  the  Job  the  girls  have  had 
a  ctiance  to  go  to  the  bathroon  and  ditch 
the  stuff. 

"In  the  poorer  sections  people  hide  their 
stuff  in  vacant  lots." 

Lucy's  Job  as  a  dope  peddler  had  other 
disadvantages.  She  could  never  stay  too 
long  in  one  apartment,  for  fear  one  of  her 
customers  would  get  picked  up  and  squeal. 

"With  Mr.  B's  help.  I  waa  a  very  careful 
worker.  Once  he  took  me  to  a  party  at  the 
home  of  one  of  his  biggest  peddlers.  When 
I  walked  tn  there  was  a  sort  of  buffet  of 
narcotics  and  atlmulanta  on  fancy  pUtes  on 
the  table.  On  one  plate  there  was  a  fine 
grade  of  heroin,  on  another  morphine,  an- 
other cocaine,  and  plenty  of  pot  sticks  of 


good  grade.  Th^  had  opium,  too;  you  could 
smoke,  chew,  or  shoot.  Opium's  a  luxury 
dope.  Tou  can  only  g«t  it  through  the  high 
racket  circles." 


Doa't  Straj  Fron  tbe  FaadaiBeatals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  given  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion during  the  past  few  months  to  the 
question  of  price  control  and  particularly 
controls  on  beef.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  debate  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 
This  issue  has  been  smalyzed  by  A.  L. 
Smith,  extension  animal  husbandman, 
and  Dr.  Tyrus  R.  Timm,  extension  econo- 
mist and  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics. Texas  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  System,  and  their  views 
are  thought  provoking  for  those  of  us 
interesttf'  in  this  vital  issue. 

Their  article  in  Juiy  1951  issue  of  the 
Cattleman  follows: 

Don't  Stbat  Prom  thx  PtnroAMCWTAUs 

(By  A.  L.  Smith,  extension  animal  husband- 
man, and  Dr.  Tyrus  R.  Tlmm.  extension 
econtantat   and   professor  of   agricultural 
eoonomlcs.   Texas   Agricultural    and   Me- 
chanical College  System) 
Recognize,  appreciate,  and  worit  with — ^not 
against — the     fundamental     forces     which 
through  the  years  and  under  free  competi- 
tion have  set  cattle  and  beef  prices. 

This  is  our  advice  to  folks  generally  and 
particularly  to  those  pubUc  servants  who 
have  the  responsibility  at  administering  the 
Oovemmenfa  price  control  program  and  to 
those  cttixeotf  who  believe  Federal  interven- 
tion in  the  cattle  and  beef  market  place  is 
necessary. 

Here  are  some  of  these  fundamentals,  as 
we  see  them,  worthy  of  everybody's  con- 
sideration : 

1.  Seasonal  and  annual  i»lce  changes  play 
a  dominant  role  in  guiding  the  production 
and  distribution  of  cattle  and  beef. 

a.  Sliarp  and  often  unexpected  changes  in 
the  weather,  in  feed  suppllos,  and  in  the 
meat  purchase  patterns  of  consumers  call 
for  numerous  seasonal  and  annual  readjust- 
ments by  stockmen  and  middlemen. 

3.  Changes  In  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  cattle  and  beef,  occasioned  by  on- 
ftveaeen  develoi»nents.  usually  costs  the 
stockman  some  more  money — ^particularly  If 
resulting  lossn  in  t>eef  supplies  are  to  be 
cut  in  a  minimum.  Producers  will  not  spend 
additional  money  unless  there's  a  good  pros- 
pect of  a  reasonable  profit  from  it. 

4.  Setting  a  price  at  the  beginning  of  the 
production  season  and  then  trying  to  get  the 
production  which  will  sell  at  that  price, 
doesnt  work  very  well  in  the  oattle  business. 
Probably,  production  depends  about  as  much 
on  the  weather,  parasite  infestations,  dis- 
eases, and  other  variables  as  upon  the  pro- 
ducer's and  even  tl»  Oovemmenfs  planning. 

6.  The  livestock  market  histovicslly  has 
b«en  wide  open  and  highly  competitivs.  Free 
oompetttlon,  the  bulwark  of  our  eoonomle 
system,  baa  be«n  its  very  core.  No  Individual 
stockman  has  been  big  enough  to  tafiuence 
the  market  significantly.  It  is  in  this  "eco- 
nomic climate"  that  the  cattle  business  and 


its  cont  and  income  patterns  have  been 
forged. 

6.  SulMtltutlon  of  one  meat  for  another 
as  relative  price  advantages  occur  has  tieen 
the  rule — not  the  exception — in  the  free  mar- 
ket. For  example.  Dr.  K.  J.  Working  of  the 
Unlvwslty  of  IlUnois  found  in  his  studies  on 
ijeef  and  pork  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  In  which  World  War  II  price  controls 
and  rationln<f  were  In  effect,  there  existed 
"a  close  Inverse  relation  between  the  price 
ratio  and  the  consumption  ratio"  of  pork 
and  beei. 

"In  almost  every  year."  Dr.  Working  con- 
tinued, "when  the  price  of  beef  rose  relatively 
to  that  of  pork,  there  was  a  corresponding 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  beef  relative 
to  the  consumption  of  pork.  Similarly,  a  de- 
cline tn  the  price  of  t>eef  relative  to  pork 
results  in  a  rise  In  the  beef -pork  consump- 
tion ratio." 

These  oonsidoatlons  should  govern  us  in 
deciding  the  answers  to  our  two  big  really 
lmp(»tant  questions  about  inflation. 

1.  vl^an  Unde  Sam  harness  the  attenoant 
econ(Anic  forces  weU  enough  to  oontrol  cattle 
and  beef  prices  by  direct  controls — ceilings, 
subsidies,  etc.?    And  if  he  can — 

2.  What  will  be  the  long  run  effect  of  these 
controls  upon  the  world's  most  efficient  pro- 
duction and  dtstritrattan  systoa  of  cattle  and 
beef? 

The  answers — which  no  cne  knows  for 
sure — are  of  vital  concern  to  «aeh  of  us — 
producers,  middlemen,  consxuners,  and  Gov- 
ernment representatives  alike.  We  must 
come  out  with  tJie  right  on«r  and  soon. 


AckcaM'sP 


EXTENSION  OF  REhlARKS 
ov 

HON.  IWMAS  B.  CURTIS 


or  MMBUUI 

IN  THE  KODSX  OP  RBFRISBItTATIVBS 

Wedmsday.  Auffust  8. 1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Miasourt  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  eztezid  my  moarks  in 
the  RsooBO,  I  include  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial from  the  Jackaon  (Mich.)  Cltiaen- 
Patriot  of  August  4.  USl: 

ACBxsoir's  Powik 

The  investigation  of  the  State  Departmaiit 
proposed  by  Representative  Mxaoca  appears 
to  be  in  order. 

At  this  moment  the  State  Departmunt 
seems  to  t>e  running  the  Oovemment 

Ifaytw  the  investigation  sttggested  by  Mr. 
Mcamn  would  show  how  the  State  Depart- 
ment does  it. 

At  the  very  least.  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  apparently  runs  the  Defosse  Depart- 
ment, the  White  House,  and  Is  calling  the 
turn  on  foreign-aid  programs,  stieh  as  EGA. 

The  day-to-day  news  verlfliis  this  belief. 

Tbe  negotiations  at  Kaeeong  are  looking 
toward  a  military  eease-flr«  and  do  not  con- 
atltuts  a  peace  coniere&os. 

Tet  Secretary  of  State  Aehason  was  the 
one  who  announced  that  a  tniflar  sons  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  would  be  rejected  by 
the  United  Nations.  Apparently  tbs  views 
of  the  U.  N.  military  commanders  did  not  iie- 
oome  oOetal  until  they  wow  approved  by  the 
State  Department. 

Tbe  Stats  Department  engineered  the  neat 
trick  grabbing  at  tbe  peeee  ebvw  offered  In 
a  routine  speech  by  Buasiali  Malik.  Oen- 
cntl  Bldgway — and  General  MecArtbur  1>e- 
fore  him — had  proposed  ba-tUefield  negotia- 
tions, but  nothing  happened  until  the  State 
Department  moved  in. 
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mUob.  falthfally  •etaow  tlM 

at  tJM  nMOMat.     B*  banded 

to  tte  8t»t«  Deputmnt.  altboufh 
to  unpopoUr  la  Coocthk. 
■Mi  tlp*«tf  on  th«  povw  at  Saerctary 

•n  i«T««l«d  thMt 

otbcr  clTllUn 
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miHSK>N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  lOSEPH  P.  OUARA 


in  TBM  BOU8I  OT  RBPBSSDfTATlVES 

Wedne$day,  Avput  t,  1951 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ksw  to  •Qctend  mj  remiu'lu  in  the  Rk- 
on.  I  liKlude  tbe  following  editorial 
tram  tbt  FUnnoot  (Minn.)  Daily  Senti- 
nel, iMue  of  Taeaday.  July  31.  1951.  en- 
tttled   "What  Ooee  on   Here   Depart- 
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SaaO  Defease  Plaatt  Adiainittration— 
raaadal  AsuaUace  To  Be  Rendered 
Saall  Basiacts  Under  tbe  Defense 
Prodactiea  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  kEPRESENTATr\'cS 
Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  the  far-reachm;,' 
provisions  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
for  rendering  financial  assistance  to 
small  business.  This  may  well  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  vehicles  Con- 
gress has  yet  created  for  bringing  the 
smaller  plants  of  this  country  into  the 
defense  effort. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1951  establish  a  revolving  fund 
of  J  100.000,000  to  enable  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  make 
loans  to  small-business  firms.  The 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  is 
to  recommend  these  loans,  althoutjh 
final  authority  rests  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation 

Loans  may  be  made  for  various  pur- 
poses, including  the  financing  of  plant 
conversion  and  expansion,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  supplies,  the  con- 
ducting of  research  and  development 
work,  and  the  provision  of  working  capi- 
tal Loans  may  be  made  directly  or  in 
cooperation  with  banks  and  other  lend- 
ing agencies  through  agi-eemenis  to  par- 
ticipate in  insurance  of  loans,  or  by  the 
purchase  of  participat.ion  or  otherwise. 

This  lending  power  is  thus  concen- 
trated In  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  The  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  has  no  power  to  make 
loans  and  no  money  to  lend.  It.s  func- 
tion is  that  of  determining  need  and  of 
mating  a  recommendation.  Congre.ss 
wisely  decided  not  to  set  up  another 
lending  agency. 

In  exercising  this  lending  function  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration will  not  encroach  on  the  opera- 
tions of  private  banks.  The  latter  have 
the  first  opiwrtunity  to  make  the  loan. 
If  k>jal  banks  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
capital,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
HC'Jon  by  either  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  or  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Elxisting  sources  of 
capital  must  be  exhausted  before  either 
ag«icy  can  act. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
reality  and  seriousness  of  the  dif5culties 
eonftcmtliig  small- business  concerns  in 
d^inlng  credit.  The  story  that  was  told 
to  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
at  Its  recent  Nation-wide  hearings  was 
very  Impressive.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Bway  small  firms  have  found  it  impos- 
altkla  to  engage  in  defense  production 
beeauae  of  the  lack  of  capital. 


The  .small-business  unit  Is  generally 
much  weaker  than  the  large  enterprise 
in  respect  to  his  financial  resources. 
Frequently  he  is  utterly  unable  to  meet 
the  normal  requirements  of  a  sound 
bank  loan.  He  is  launching  on  a  new 
venture  He  has  few  a.ssets  to  pledge, 
H:.s  future  Ls  uncertain.  He  is  di.scour- 
ai,'ed  by  the  complicated  red  tape  and 
delay  We  were  told  that  many  small- 
business  men.  after  weeks  and  even 
months  of  seeking  financial  assistance, 
have  civen  up  all  hopes  of  engaging  in 
defense  production. 

Frequently  the  small  plant  needs  only 
a  modest,  loan — sometimes  only  a  few 
thou-sand  dollars — to  be  able  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  defense  effort. 
A  small  addition  to  the  plant  must  be 
built.  Some  special  machines  must  be 
acquired.  Working  capital  needs  to  be 
increa.sed.  Without  these  facilities  no 
procurement  oCBcer  will  place  the  con- 
tract. Without  the  contract  the  loan  will 
not  be  made. 

In  World  War  II  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  received  over  9,000 
applications  for  loans,  nearly  6.000  of 
which  were  granted.  The  value  of  these 
loans  exceeded  $500,000,000.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  these  loans 
were  for  amounts  less  than  $25,000  and 
about  95  percent  were  made  to  firms  em- 
ploying fewer  than  250  workers.  It  is 
interestins:  to  note  that  losses  amounted 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
loaned  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bor- 
rowers could  seldom  meet  standard 
credit  tests. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
financial  difficulties  confronting  small 
business  will  be  removed  once  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration  begins  to 
function.  Under  courageous  and  imagi- 
native leadership,  the  Administration, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  with  its 
SI  00.000.000  of  new  money,  should 
break  this  log  jam  of  red  tape  and  in- 
difference and  proceed  vigorously  to 
make  full  utilization  of  the  productive 
resources  of  small  plants. 


Facts  Foram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
.some  information  concerning  the  Facts 
Forum : 

Facts  Forum  Awaxob  (Opvn  to  thx  Pt7BUc) 
montrlt  motto  awaso 

Sixty-four  dollars  will  be  paid  each  month 
for  a  motto  for  Pacts  Porum  to  use.  Mottoe 
should  be  brief— that  Is,  The  Truth  Shall 
Keep  You  PTee.  The  first  monthly  award 
will  be  made  Augtist  5.  the  next  August  20. 
and  thereafter  on  the  20th  of  each  month. 
Each  person  may  submit  only  one  motto  at 
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a  time,  but  It  will  be  entered  In  aU  Judgtngs 
unless  It  wins  or  Is  withdrawn. 

LrrrEHS  to  the  eoitob 
Those  writing  letters  to  editors  dealing 
with  subjects  of  any  questions  In  Pacts 
Forum  polls  wUl  be  awarded  each  biweekly 
polling  pertod:  $50  for  b<»t  letter,  $40  second, 
$30  third.  S20  foxirth.  Send  a  clipping  of 
published  letter  showing  date  and  name  of 
publication  in  which  your  letter  appeared. 

VEXrOtG  PBOCaAMS 

The  closing  date  of  this  contest  has  been 
moved  to  August  22,  1951,  and  the  awards 
increased. 

Fourteen  awards  are  offered  for  the  best 
papers  on  plans  for  meetings.  First,  $200: 
second,  SISO;  third,  $100;  fourth,  $78;  next 
10,  $30  each.  Each  pttpet  must  describe  a 
complete  plan  for  a  meeting  of  one  or  nwre 
forums.  A  plan  should  be  icr  an  audience 
of  a  stated  size  and  for  some  certain  age 
group.  Each  paper  should  provide  for  cer- 
tain procedures  such  as  panels,  debates, 
speeches,  book  reviews,  contests,  games,  acts, 
skits,  movie  shorta.  playing  wire  or  tape 
recordings,  etc. 

Papers  will  be  Judged  on  the  merit  of  the 
plans.  Those  of  equal  merit  wlU  be  further 
Judged  for  clarity  and  neatness. 

AU  of  above  contests  are  open  to  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  Facta  Portim  as  well  as 
those  who  do.  Participants  are  requested  to 
explain  the  contest  to  their  friends. 

Decision  of  the  Facts  Forum  awards  com- 
mittee will  be  final. 

Material  submitted  will  not  be  retiirned 
but  will  become  the  property  of  Facts  Forum 
for  Its  Mae. 

Mail  entries  for  all  contests  to  Pacts  Fo- 
rum Awards  Committee,  720  Mercantile  Se- 
curities Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Call  your  friends  to  watch  for  Facts  Fo- 
Tum  television  teen-age  panel.  Should 
More  Stringent  Federal  Narcotic  Laws  Be 
Passed?  WFAA.  channel  8.  Thursday,  August 
2,  7  p.  m. 

Consult  your  televlalon  schedule  each 
Thursday  for  FacU  Forum  programs.  Watch 
for  and  tell  yotir  friends  of  copies  of  Facta 
Forum  polls  appearing  in  newspaper  ads. 

If  you  wish  to  participate,  call  or  write 
Facts  Forum,  720  Mercantile  Securities 
Building. 


Mm  Kce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RAMSAY 

OP  wisr  raenrth 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  19St 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  received  by  me  from 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Pete 
Jarman.  now  American  Ambassador  at 
Canberra: 

Amoucu*  Eumjlsbt, 
Canberra.  July  27.  19S1. 
Hon.  RoBEfft  L.  Ramsat. 
House  Office  Building, 

Woihington.  D.  C. 
Beam.  Fvssd  Ramsay:  I  have  Just  read  with 
keen  Interest  and  appreciation  yotir  v«ry 
appropriate  remarks  about  tbe  passing  of  otzr 
dear  friend  Judge  Kee  in  the  Con— macwai. 
Hkxkd  of  May  S.  May  I  take  tlM  liberty  of 
commending  you  heartily  on  these  appro- 
priate remarks  and  saying  something  that  I 


think  you  already  know;  that  Is,  that  bad  I 
been  present  It  would  have  allorded  me 
ple&stire,  although  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  to 
have  Indulged  In  simUar  references  of  appre- 
ciation of  tbe  life  and  service  of  this  great 
man.  the  paaalng  of  whom,  as  was  so  appro- 
priately Indicated  by  all  of  you  gentlemen, 
was  such  a  great  loss  to  his  State  and  Natlon. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  from  my  secretary 
as  I  commenced  dictating  this  letter  that 
Mrs.  Kee  has  very  appropriately  been  elected 
to  succeed  him  tn  the  House. 

With  kind  personal  regards  to  you  and 
yoxirs,  I  am. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Pm  Jasmah, 
American  Ambasaador. 


Moicaw's  Re^Letter  Day  ia 
Histary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wtaconsai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  keep  the  record  straight  and  to 
refresh  our  monories  as  we  attempt  to 
repair  the  damage  that  was  done  in  No- 
vember 1933  by  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
with  Soviet  Russia,  I  call  attenti<m  to 
the  timely  warning  issued  by  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Hayes,  then  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  in  an  address  he 
gave  at  the  Tomb  at  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier on  November  11.  1933,  Just  S  days 
before  President  Roosevelt  recogniised 
Soviet  Russia.  As  part  of  my  remarks 
I  am  including  a  portion  (rf  Commajuder 
Hayes*  r^narks  which  appear  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine: 
Trx  AMsucaw  Licioif  QmcuiXT  Opfosed 

THK    SiEMms    or    A    TnuTT    WrrB    ths 

Sovnr 

Speaking  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  In  Washington  on  November  11,  1963. 
Just  5  days  before  Pmldent  Roosevelt  signed 
the  treaty  recognising  Soviet  Russia.  Na- 
tional Commander  Edward  A.  Hayes  said: 
"^e  [the  unknown  soldier]  would  under- 
stand the  Legion's  attitude  that  opposes  the 
ofllclal  recognition  by  the  United  States  of 
strange  tenets,  admittedly  and  avowedly  In- 
tended to  destroy  ttirougb  violence  and 
revolution  the  structure  of  our  Government 
and  the  family  relationship  that  is  tbe  key- 
stone ctf  that  structure.  He  would  tcU  you 
to  beware  of  questionable  commltmenta  tbat 
would  tend  to  tie  the  hands  of  thcae  of  us 
who  would  keep  our  Americanism:  to  beware 
of  blaarre  aasoefattons  Just  because  they 
might  benefit  someone  ftnamialiy." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Edward  A.  Hayes,  nov 
a  prominent  citizen  <a  Chicago,  BL,  was 
wise  enough  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  the  treaty  which  was  then 
pending  before  Preddent  Roosevelt.  He 
said  that  we  should  beware  <rf  question- 
able commitaients.  and  we  know  today 
that  the  treaty  which  he  has  reforred 
to  has  caused  the  American  people  and 
the  free  world  untold  suffering  and  the 
end  is  not  in  sight 


On  November  16, 1933,  when  the  treaty 
was  signed  it  was  indeed  a  red-letter 
day  for  Moscow  and  a  black  day  for 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 


Psyclralogicai  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KASaACHTraSTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  necessary  that  I  give  you 
a  parable. 

Legend  has  it  that,  in  ancient  Rome. 
a  ragged  pagan  priest  appeared  before 
the  Roman  Senate  and  announced  that 
he  had  in  his  possession  the  nine  lost 
books  of  my^eries.  These  he  (tf  ered  to 
Rome  at  a  great  mice. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  Roman  Senate 
refused  his  oflwr.  Tben.  in  full  sight  of 
the  legislators,  the  priest  burned  three  of 
the  nine  precious  books.  He  turned  to 
his  audience  and  asked  them  to  buy  tbe 
remaining  six  books  at  twice  the  original 
in-ioe  of  Use  entire  nine.  He  was  again 
refused.  The  iciest  burned  half  of  the 
remaining  books,  leaving  only  three. 
The  Roman  Senate  hurriedly  met  hie 
terms.  They  bought,  for  Rome,  those 
books  spared  from   the  flames. 

But  they  paid  three  times  the  price  for 
three  books  which  they  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  tbe  origiiua  nine. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  parable. 

In  1949,  many  im>nths  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Korean  war,  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  this  House: 

This  Ootigreas  has  a  great  stake  in  psycbo- 
lOglcal  warfare.  By  means  of  a  special  ccm- 
mlttee  on  psychological  warfare,  this  House 
could  go  Qo  record  as  seeking  the  necessary 
leglalatire  groundwork  for  aeeorlng  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  agency  in  tbe  event  of  a  war 
emergency,  with  the  least  possible  waste  of 
money  and  with  tbe  least  possible  waste  ot 
time. 

TO  this  end  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 374  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

In  August  195C  the  estaMitiunent  of 
a  National  Psychological  Strategy  Board 
was  announced.  The  Departaient  of 
Defense,  the  Joint  Chief  at  Staffs,  tbe 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  were  requested  to 
designate  representatives  to  sit  on  the 
Board.  The  Natiooal  Securtty  Be- 
sooroes  Board  and  the  Economic  Co> 
operation  Administration  were  invited  to 
provide  liaison  representatives. 

Today,  in  August  ItSl.  the  Psyehokw- 
ical  Strategy  Board,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  former  Secretazy  of  the 
Army  Gordon  Gray,  has  rally  begun  to 
function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  only  re- 
cently concluded  a  heated  debate  on  the 
appromiatians  for  tbe  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. Single  scripts,  ist^ted  productions 
of  this  agency,  have,  in  my  apixiicna,  been 
overemphas^ed  during  the  course  of  this 
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ditet*.  One  Member  hM  lakl.  In  ef- 
toet:  "ThiM  is  *  good  tcrlpt  Tberelore. 
the  Vo»«t  ahould  have  more  money." 
Another  Memimt  hu  aid.  In  effect: 
-Thi*  U  »  bed  ■crtpt.  Tberefore.  the 
Votoe  should  be  given  Ins  money." 

I  contwKl  that  both  approaches  are  at 
fault. 

Our  demeette  ecMunerclal  radio  pro- 
grams do  not  get  high  or  low  Hooper 
ratings  on  the  basis  of  a  single  script. 
Ttieee  ratings  are  given  as  the  result  of 
caivfid  eaunln&Uon  of  toUl  production 
efforts  which  eover  weeks  and  months 
of  continuing  broadcast. 

The  bearings  held  and  the  reports 
made  by  a  special  committee  on  psycho- 
logical warfare  could  accomplish  the 
vlewiac  of  psychological  warfare  as  a 
broad,  total  tttxaX. 

Bneh  a  committee  wouM  not  conflict 
or  oxroaefa  upon  the  field  of  approprla- 
ttoDS.  "nie  Appropriations  Committee 
eottld  nttllw  or  Ignore  the  findings  of 
suefa  a  eommlttee  as  it  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
HevcrtbdMS.  thoee  findings  would  be 
avatlabie  at  hand — tor  use. 

BuA  a  committee  would  not  conflict 
or  irrfiff?****  upon  the  field  of  foreign 
allalrs.  Tbe  Committee  cm  Foreign  Af- 
fairs eoQld  utUtee  or  Ignore  the  findings 
of  aocli  a  committee  as  it  ww  fit  to 
do  oa  Nevertheleas.  those  findings 
woold  be  available  at  hand-^or  use. 

I  do  not  think  of  watt  a  committee 
iMom  nor  have  I  ev^  thought  of  it — 
M  a  **watdMloc  eommlttee."  That  name 
Is  jQiyilibly  odkMis  to  many  Members. 
Rsther.  I  rtill  think  of  it— and  I  have 
Ahmya  thought  of  it— as  a  burglar-alarm 
eoouBtUee.  Its  flndiivs  could  rli«  a 
btfl  la  the  minds  of  membeis  of  per- 
■unmt  eommltteee.  and  these  members 
eooM  act  on  their  own  initiative. 

I  haw  in  oxy  hand  an  instance— a 
roKl.  aot  a  hypothetical,  instance— of 
trimt  this  piopoeed  committee  might  do 
to  itt  off  soeh  a  burglar  alarm  in  the 
mtaids  of  members  <tf  the  properly  au- 
UmjiIiwI  permanent  committees. 

m  the  TTTT— *«******^  of  aU  psychological 
wsifare  material  from  all  agencies  par- 
Uelpatbw  in  this  activity,  it  would  have 
boon  eortatn  that  this  document  would 
havo  rMcbed  the  attention  of  the  staff 
of  the  iHuiKised  committee. 

Thti  doemifeent.  America  Today,  in  its 
voetel  July  4. 1961.  edition,  as  produced 
bor  the  State  Department,  was  a  for- 
mldablo  pntr!*****'^  For  the  most  part. 
It  ii  prlntod  in  the  Chlneoe  language. 
R  "Tl***'**  infonnattve  matoial  about 

, ,. M  Jefferson.  Alex- 

Homf!*^*"    John   Adams.    Tom 

. I  Martlann.  Abraham  Uneoln. 

and    others.    It    nontalns    the    Star- 

r.theBinofRlgbts.and 

k  of  indepODdonee. 

of  the  Booh  Commit- 

Aetivttlm  have  all 

. Beds  eeuiiylug  to 

Mtfnd  tbo  protection  of  the  Con- 


Wwu^  of  July 


of 
hi  the 
la  AMa.  Hong 
as  ««Q  as  otho- 
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This  pert  of  the  Declsration  of  Inde- 
pendence— undated — would  sponsor  re- 
volt In  Hong  Kong  against  the  Brlti.sh 

The  hUtory  of  the  prewnt  Ktns?  of  Great 
Britain  U  a  bUtory  or  reptated  injuries  and 
iuurpatloiu.  all  having  in  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  cer 
tbe«e  SUt«s. 

An  undated  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence would  not  distinguish  George  III 
from  the  "present  King."  George  VI. 

Patrick  Henry  pulled  no  punches 
against  the  England  of  his  time.  But 
docs  America  Today  of  July  4.  1951. 
emphasize  that  Patrick  Flenry  of  177.5 
is  the  speaker,  not  someone  named  Pat- 
rick Henry  in  1951?  Do  the  people  of 
Singapore  know  that? 

Here  Is  what  Tom  Paine,  firebrand  of 
the  American  Revolution,  has  to  say  in 
America  Today.  July  4.  1951.  issue,  m 
Chinese  and  ETnglish:  "Britain,  with  an 
army  to  enforce  her  tyranny,  has  a  nt^ht. 
not  only  to  tax.  but  "to  bind  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever,"  and  if  being  bound 
in  that  manner  is  not  slavery,  then  there 
is  not  such  a  thing  as  slavery  upon  the 
earth.  Even  the  expression  is  impious. 
for  so  unlimited  a  power  can  belong 
only  to  God." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
Thomas  Paine  was  right  in  every  word 
quoted  165  years  ago.  I  do  not  concur  in 
all  that  he  said  then  at  this  precise 
moment. 

I  believe,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

I  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Yet,  the  writers  of  America  Today- 
issue  of  July  4.  1951— have  reversed  the 
old  process,  instead  of  forging  swords 
into  plowshares,  they  have  forged  our 
plowshares  of  lit)erty  into  swords  to  be 
used  against  our  current  ally.  Great 
Britain. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  present  Social- 
ist Government  of  that  country. 

Yet,  we  have  fought  a  common  foe 
In  World  War  I,  World  War  II.  and  in 
the  Korean  war. 

I  would  not  have  a  publication  of 
the  psjrchologlcal  warfare  branch  of  the 
Department  of  State  foment  a  revolt  in 
British  crown  provinces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Instance  which  I 
have  brought  forward  here  does  not 
prove  the  Voice  of  America  to  be  either 
good  or  bad.  It  does  show  that  a  House 
burglar  alarm  committee  should  be  on 
the  alert,  so  that  the  proper  peraianent 
committees  of  the  House  might  act 

This  House  needs  a  special  committee 
to  study  psychological  warfare. 
UncLASSonzs  Pcmxicn  SnvicK  Opckations 
UucoaAMouM 

Jxnn  21.  1951. 
To:  The  Department  of  State. 
Pram:    American  conauj.  Hong   Kong 
Subject:  L  e.:  Preee:  America  Today,  special 
July  4  laeue. 
Trananltted  herewith  are  six  copies  of  the 
■peekU  July  4  iuue  of  America  Today.    The 
eoBta&ti  are  ae  follows: 
Cover:  Oeorge  Waehlogton. 
laalde  front  eover:   Declaration  of  Inde- 
ptndenee. 

1.  The  BUI  of  Right* :  Locally  produced  11- 
tuetratlooe  on  the  meaning  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights. 


2  Speech  by  Patrick  Henry.  The  famous 
"Oive  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  speech 
of  Patrlcic  Henry. 

3  The  Liberty  Bell:  A  picture  and  a  com- 
mentary on   the  Liberty   Bell. 

4  Executive  order  by  President  Truman: 
An  order  by  President  Truman  establishing 
a  commission  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence      One    picture. 

5  Picture  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

6  Abraham  Lincoln:  Locally  produced  11- 
la^tratlQu  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  the  Civil  War 
front. 

7  Lincoln  documents:  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Blxby.  the 
latter  a  bilingual. 

8  Tom  Paine:  A  quotation  from  Common 
Sense,  and  a  locally  produced  sketch  of  Tom 
Painc      The  quotation  Is  bilingual 

9  America  and  Modem  World  Revolution: 
A  locally  produced  article  on  the  permanent 
aspects  of  the  American  Revolution. 

10.  Jefferson's  Inaugural  speech. 

11.  Picture   of    Jefferson. 

12.  Picture  of  John  Adams. 

13  Speeches  by  Woodrow  Wilson:  Ex- 
cerpts from  two  speeches — his  war  message 
to  Congress  and  his  final  address  ai 
President. 

14.  American  Inventions:  Locally  pro- 
duced Illustrations  showing  how  the  United 
States  has  contributed  to  scientific  progress. 

15.  Completion  of  the  transcontinental 
railway:  Locally  produced  illustration  show- 
ing the  final  Unking  of  the  Nation  by  rail, 

16.  The  Fourth  of  July:  An  article  by 
Ralph  Bunche  on  the  meaning  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

17.  Betsy  Ross  and  the  American  Flag: 
Picture  ar.d  locally  produced  Item  on  the 
making  of  the  American  flag. 

18  Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  Inventor: 
Picture  and  locally  produced  item  on  the 
scientific   contributions  of  Ben   Franklin. 

19.  Picture   of   James  Madison. 

20.  Address  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  A 
speech  made  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
Armistice  Day  1940.     One  picture. 

21.  Picture  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

22.  The  Alamo:  Article  on  the  heroic 
stand  of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo. 

23.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner:  Illustra- 
tions   locally    produced. 

24.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address. 
Back  cover:   The  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Distribution    Is    as    follows:    Hong    Kong, 

27  100:  Manila.  10.000;  Taipei.  15.000;  Singa- 
pore, 3.800;  Kuala  Lumpur.  3.000;  Djakarta, 
2  COO.  Surabaya.  2.000;  Medan.  2,000;  Saigon, 
5.000.  Bangkok,  5.000;  Rangoon.  4.500;  Hanoi, 
3.600;  Pusan,  8,500;  Tokyo,  8,600. 


Citoea  Gottctt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  Ed  Qossett  and  his  family  since 
I  have  been  in  Washington  and  have 
found  Ed  Oosse't  to  be  a  true  friend 
and  a  highly  capable  Congressman.  A 
simple  statement  which  appeared  in 
Lynn  Landrum's  column  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  effectively  sums  up  my 
sentiments  and  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  Ed  Gossett's  colleagues.    We  all  wish 
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wen  for  Ed  in  his  new  undertaking  and 
know  that  his  place  here  in  Congress 
will  not  be  easily  filled. 

The  statement  follows: 

Thiotcing  Out  Loitd 

( By  Lynn   T.^nftpim ) 

dTixu  oosarrr 

Texas  loees  and  Dallas  gains  today.  Cd 
Gossett  Is  leaving  Congress  as  ttw  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Thirteenth  Texas  Ckingres- 
eional  District  to  practice  law  In  Dallas. 

It  is  unforttmsfte  that  the  expenses  of 
being  a  Congressman  exceed  the  Inoomc  of 
that  position.  The  demands  of  the  )ob  are 
so  great  that  a  Member  of  Congress  has  to 
neglect  either  his  sworn  duty  or  his  fam- 
ily's Interests — unless  be  has  an  independent 
source  of  support  for  his  old  age. 

Mr.  Gossett  leaves  pubUc  service  at  a 
critical  hour.  His  resignation  will  be  a  kMS. 
no  matter  who  succeeds  hla  In  his  district. 
This  will  be  true  because  he  has  madci  so 
manjr  friends  on  both  aides  ol  the  partisan 
line  in  the  House  that  his  Influence  runs 
far  beyond  the  seniority  privileges  which 
normally  come  to  a  man  with  12^  years  of 
service. 

These  friendships  have  been  made  by  a 
frank  and  obliging  personality,  It  Is  true;  but 
they  have  been  cemented  by  a  Ann  and  In- 
dependent loyalty  to  Inward  convictions. 
Co68e-:t  has  been  a  fighter— with  a  sooile. 


Tke  Fight  fer  Tax  E^aafiatiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  NZW  TOKX 

^  m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaEWTATTVEB 

Wednesday.  Augiut  i.  19S1 

Mr.  PINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20. 
during  the  debate  on  tl»  closed  rule 
under  which  the  tax  bill  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  urged  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit^ 
tee  to  amend  the  tax  bill  to  provide  the 
same  tax  exemption  for  governmental 
pensioners  now  provided  for  social-se- 
curity pensioners  and  railroad  pension- 
ers. I  suggested  a  separate  vote  on  the 
question  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  an  immediate  determination  of 
whether  or  not  retired  public  onployees 
are  to  be  treated  differently  taxwise. 
My  remarks  appear  on  page  6835  of  the 
Congressional  Recosd  of  June  20. 

Although  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  not  respond  favorably  to  my 
proposal,  I  was  furnished  with  an  unoffi- 
cial compilation  of  the  reasons  advanced 
against  exempting  pensions,  annuities, 
and  retirement  pay.  These  reasons 
have  now  been  fully  analyzed  and  an- 
swered by  Ralph  L.  Van  Name,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  retirement  system. 
one  of  the  country's  experts  in  the  field 
of  pension  and  retirement  administra- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Van  Name,  which  Includes  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  question 
of  equalization  of  tax  exemption.  I  do 
so  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
availal^  to  the  monbers  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  now  considering  the 
tax  bill,  as  well  as  ail  Members  of  the 


Senate,  aU  facets  of  the  problem  to  the 
end  that  the  long  fight  waged  by  C(m« 
gressman  Kxogh,  myself.  Mr.  Van  Name, 
and  the  many  clvU-service  and  public 
employee  organizations  listed  in  my 
statement  of  Jwae  30.  may  be  won. 

ComBiss  or  ntx  Umno  Statxb, 

Horns  or  RSFSKSEirrATiVES, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  22.  1951. 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Vair  Mam, 

Citjf  of  New  York  Board  of  Kttimate, 
Mew  York  City  Bmplofeea  Retire- 
ment Sfwtem,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dcaa  Ma.  Vajv  Ham:  Tou  have  received 
by  this  time  a  copy  of  the  CoNcaaasxoMai, 
Rkoko  of  June  30  containing  my  statement 
on  the  equaUaatlon  of  tax  exemption  to 
governmental  pensioners.  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  mnnarandum  which  has  been 
prepared  at  my  request  embodying  the  sr- 
guments  ututaed  by  those  who  voted 
against  Coogreasman  Kmorm'a  proposal  in 
the  commlttse.  This  is  merely  a  compila- 
tion of  the  argument  advanced. 

Since  we  have  met  with  iuurarmountable 
difficulty  In  the  House  by  reascm  of  the 
closed-rule  procedure  I  have  this  day  writ- 
ten to  both  Senattr  Immuam  aad  Senator 
Ivits,  enclosing  both  my  statnaent  as  weO 
as  copy  of  the  enckaed  memcrmndum.  It 
was  my  request  oT  each  of  them  that  they 
see  their  way  clear  to  do  wltat  they  can 
with  the  flnaaee  Cmmlttee  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  would  be  weU  for  yoa  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  them  a  reply  to  said  memo- 
randum so  thM  they  may  have  before  them 
aU  of  the  pros  and  can*  on  the  subject. 
Please  be  good  enough  to  fbrward  a  like 
copy  to  me. 

I  think  you  duonld  know  that  it  would 
have  been  most  dUBcvdt  in  the  U^t  of  the 
procedure  laid  down  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  have  obtained  a  dear  and  dectelve 
vote  on  the  spedfle  question.  All  negative 
votes  cm  either  the  rule  or  the  tax  bill  woidd 
not  indicate  a  positive  vote  in  favor  of  yoor 
proposal.  There  would  have  been  no  guar- 
anty that  if  the  bill  ware  referred  back  to 
the  committee  and  reconsidered  that  Con- 
gressman Kbogh's  proposal  would  have  then 
been  favorably  received. 

Und»    the    dmunstanca    I    think    you 
should  direct  your  attention  now  to  the  ac- 
Uoa  to  be  taken  In  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Snmrr  A.  Fnre, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 

Juan  aa.  1951. 

HXMOBAITDUIC 

Subject:  Beasons  against  exempting  pen- 
sions, annuities,  and  retirement  pay  by  a 
specified  amount  such  as  $1,400  for  retired 
public  and  private  employees. 
An  exemption  of  the  retirement  pay  ol  re- 
tired persons  in  a  flat  amotrnt  would  be  dis- 
criminatory against  those  persons  who  have 
retired  on  Income  from  their  sarlngB.  Such 
an  exemption  would  also  be  diacrimlnatory 
agatiifit  wage  earners  who  could  rightly  ctm- 
tend  that  their  ability  to  pay  income  tax  (Hi 
a  given  amount  ctf  income  ia  no  greater  than 
that  of  a  retired  person  receiving  the  same 
Income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  ability  to 
IMy  tax  might  be  less  than  that  of  a  retired 
person  since  a  retired  person  has  an  assured 
income  and  is  thus  in  a  better  position  to 
reduce  living  costs  by  residing  in  a  less  ex- 
pensive community  which,  as  Is  weU  known, 
they  often  do.  Also,  retired  persons  are 
generally  relieved  of  personal  e^jenses  nor- 
mally Incident  to  twu-ning  «  living. 

A  joon  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory 
meihod  of  relief  is  that  which  Is  granted 
by  exemptiona  and  credits  stnee  it  sinrUss 
to  earned  income  as  well  as  to  annultlca  and 
retirement  Inctsne.  Present  law  already 
takes  care  of  retired  persons  by  providing 
persons  who  arc  age  8S  <x  over  with  an  addi- 


tional exemption  at  MOO  a  year.  This  addi- 
tional exemption  for  i^ed  persons  means 
that  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  over  ag« 
85  may  now  receive  an  adjusted  groas  in- 
come up  to  13,675  without  ptiylng  an  in- 
come tax.  Each  of  them  receives  a  pereonal 
exemption  ot  $600  and  also  the  additional 
exempUon  of  eOOO.  This  adds  up  to  ta.MO. 
When  the  1 0-percent  standard  deduction  la 
taken  into  account  thte  amounts  to  giving 
such  married  coupiee  an  exemption  of  ta.ers. 
The  argument  is  often  made  that  at  the 
present  time,  a  dteerlmlnatton  exisU  be- 
cause railroad  rettroment  benefits  are  exempt 
from  tax  by  law  and  soetel-securtty  bene- 
fits are  exempt  by  Treasury  regulations. 
When  this  is  analysed,  it  can  be  seen  that 
discrimination  does  not  exist  to  the  extent 
often  dalmed  since  for  the  month  of  AprU 
1961.  the  average  railroad  retirement  an- 
nuity was  9K1M.  Thla  amounts  to  a  yearly 
annuity  of  aMlJO.  In  the  case  of  soelaJ- 
securlty  benefits  the  average  benefit  is  now 
•43  a  month  or  gSlS  a  year.  Hh)  additional 
exemption  of  SSOO  whleh  Is  granted  to  per- 
sons age  8S  or  over  amounts  to  a  total  ex- 
emption of  S1.S333  a  year  when  the  standard 
deduction  is  taken  Into  aoeonnt.  This  means 
that  in  the  average  ease  persons  drawiz^ 
railroad  rettresaent  and  sodal-sectirlty  bene- 
fits are  not  btukeflted  by  an  exemption  of 
these  benefits  from  tax  since  all  aged  per- 
sons are  exempted  up  to  S1,SS3  per  year. 

Cut  or  Hsw  TCBK 

BoAXD  or  EsnMATS.  Raw  Tosx  C^rr 
Kounsss'  HaiiitMWrt  Sisibm, 
New  York.  M.  Y..  AuguMt  7,  l»St. 
I&m.  Snmr  A.  Wm. 

House  of  Mmpresentatftes, 

WaskimgUm,  D.  C. 
DsAB  Cownisiyms  Fun:  In  your  recent 
letter  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
summation  of  the  arguments  which  are  said 
to  move  Members  of  Congress  against  extend- 
ing to  pensjonera  from  tJOOOJCCO  govern, 
mental  ptisttiona— Fsdenl,  State,  ctty,  court, 
and  teaching— the  exempdoi  up  to  $IJK»  ex- 
teaded  by  Mderal  law  and  Internal  Bevenue 
ruling  to  46,000.000  emplojeia  coveiad  by 
social  security  as  tiwy  retire. 

I  encioee  herewith  memorandum  replying 
to  arguments  opposliig  greatsr  inooine-tax 
exemption  for  penalaBera. 

Oovemawntal  pensionacs  seek  no  exemp- 
tion which  Ooveramcnt  dees  not  aee  fit  to 
extend  to  iadtictrlal  pensioners.  Lesi  than 
that,  governmental  pensioners  will  not  will- 
ingly accept. 

^ffTf  truly  yours, 

KAi.rw  L.  Vav  Nsaoc. 

Sacrtttrg. 


RsPLVOfe  TO  AssmcBim  Or- 
roexHO  Gtesans  Ixcou  Tax  MiMMrttum  rot 
Pswacams 

Argument  I:  Discrtmlnatlon  against  per- 
sons who  live  on  their  own  savings  would 
be  shown  by  exempting  pensioners  and  not 
individuals. 

Answer  1 :  The  discrimination  to  not  theo- 
retical; the  discrimination  Is  now  practiced 
wholesale  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Hie  Federal  Government  now  exempts 
up  to  ei.aeo  soctal-sectslty  Income  of 
45.000.000  of  the  low-fMUd  and  h^-pald  In 
Industry,  a  majority  of  the  country^  work- 
ers, ss  they  attain  age  65.  whether  their 
other  income  is  gS  or  t5,000  or  660,000.  The 
Federal  Government  also  dlserlmlnates  to 
exempt  the  pension  of  millions  of  mlUtary 
personnel,  railroad  workers,  printers,  and  so 
fewth.  to  a  greater  or  laaesr  degree,  while  the 
few  self-«upportlng  aged  individuals  and 
6.000.000  gotenmiental  enqiioyees.  ss  they  re- 
tire, are  Income  ttTri 

Thepraetioe  Is  no  kangsr  baesd  as  slse  or 
need,  ilnee  the  new  soeial-aaetuity  watued 
jmtiAaoa  will  average  as  high  as  taxed  gov- 
ernmental pensions.  Fedsral.  State,  city, 
court,  and  teaching. 
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I  to  tolAl.  rvport  at  th«  8*iuit«  CommlttM 
nnpikaytBC  mbcniaaloo  of  tb« 
■octeJ -Mcortty    U«.    IzmUcsus 
o(   wIdtUon   of  aootber   t&x- 
•IjOOOjOOO^aO  ft  fMT  to  th«  loclAl- 
MCMrtsy  ratli  la  Uw  naxt  ftar  or  two. 

Miay  htCl»-t>nc):«t  takpaycn  arc  being 
pntmmMmaSij  a<r?1*«d  to  p»y  their  IM  a  yeax 
(1^  pwoent  of  $3,900)  not  only  bccauM  of 
tte  pOMlbte  $1JOO  locUl-MCurtty  pension  tt- 
Mif.  tat  for  tb«  tl  JOO  tax  aemptlon  which 
to  vortlk  mn  ■ddttJonal  OIJOO  a  yeftr  to  m  tax- 
payar  In  th*  ao-p«ro«iit  bneJut. 
Only  tmt  ot  Ukb  at  pntent  right  to  retire 
^t  n  with  taxpayer  aaalatance  pre- 
Mlf*  grmipa  ot  k«al  goTemnwntal  «n- 
tn  many  3UtM  from  clecUng  en* 
upon  taz-«x*mpt  aocial  Mcurity  at 
•  yoar  or  leas.  McanwbUe.  t'je  Pederai 
It  taxas  not  only  the  below -at$e-65 
of  foveromaatal  penalonera.  but 
tte  of«r-«5  penalona  oomparahie  in  amount 
aatf  avaraga  to  aoclal-aacurlty  penaiona  to  oe 
graoMd  unctar  the  recently  adopted  sodal 
■Mority  tax-exempt  scale. 

Ho  sound  reason  can  be  given  for  exempt- 
tag  froa  income  tax  nocUl-aecurity  pen- 
itiUM  at  the  high-paid  and  low-paid.  wbUe 
taslBg  gOTcmmental  pensions.  Federal. 
Btate.  dty.  court,  and  teaching,  up  to  MOO 
M  propoaed  in  .be  tax  bill  now  under  con- 
■tdsraUon    in    the    Senate    Committee    on 


tlM 


It  3:  Touag  wafla  earners  are  ea- 
rn aw !■  pi  hill  equal  to  that  granted  to 
retired. 

a:  The  Federal  Oovemment  con- 
|]«cts  that  precept.  It  assuu 
In  granting  relief  up  to  9000  a  peraca 
out  ot  taxes  paid  by  the  young:  it  excmpu 
up  to  •l.eOO  panaton  payable  to  most  pen- 
(FMt0ral.  State,  and  city  pemMoners 
1):  then  it  limits  mUllons  of  single. 
to  leas  than  tTOO  exemp- 


(a)  Their  income  may  be  leas  certain. 

(a ) :  Wage  earners  are  not  taied  on 
tbay  may  earn;   only  on   wages 
aHiiaHy  raeelvad.    Tbey  meet  infiatton  with 

Ooseiniai  tal  penatopers  on  ftxed  Inccme 
cieaetng  lan»e  taxation  have  no  re- 
tat  again  and  again  to  reduco  their 
ti  ot  UTtng  M  Oovareaout.  again  and 


Kb  MtUtona  of  eaaae.  masaiiieil  by  rtason- 
aatf  wldrly  aoeepted  standards  Qov- 
1%  U  DOW  forcing  thcae  fixed- L'scome. 
governmental  pensioners  beneath 
tbe  subatetenee  level.  With  Its  own  reUred 
chrll  aanUia  workers,  for  example,  ti  goes 
tiirou^  the  btaslnsas  of  increasing  some- 
vtaat  their  UUMlequate  pensions,  on  tbe  one 
teatf  aad.  on  the  other,  taxing  at  SO  jiercent 
paoiloaa  ta  the  tTOO  to  tlJOO  rangs  from 
vhlek  Bongovanunaotai  social -eecurtty  pen- 
■>o— ra  the  retired  from  4ijOO0j0O(i  in  in- 
dtM&T— 'VOuM  be  totally  exempt. 

Tta  VRM  to  tl  JOO  wage  earner  may  look 
far  tBcraaaed  inoome  as  inflation  proceeds; 
tte  W790  to  gl  JOO  taxed  governmental  pen- 
ilOB  aM  OBly  doaa  cot  rise  with  inflation,  it 
la  fnrtiiM-  raduoed  by  tncreaaad  taxation  ss 
««B  w  ky  decraaalng  purchaaing  power. 

(b)  Tbey  may  have  to  live  In  more  costly 


day-to-day 


y   have 


(b-e) :  Tba  heavy  atekneaa  and  dla« 
•bUtty  wpitUl  raqubswisBtB  ot  the  aged  so 
ftr  MSMrt  tboea  itf  yoiuig  aad  vigorous  work- 
warBBMDt  and  private  groupa  vie 
partial  aastitanoa  for  the  peak 


ta   IMO.  Uftad  aodal  lanirlty 
itaga  for  far 
Btua  aetf  obetp  basia 
tfJOOJOO  ot  them. 
Vl^«ly  Mgar*  aied  taeene  in  the' 
•Un  araa  m  approprlata  for  exenp- 
of  exact  kaaar  exempUoa 


NotwlthsUnding  tax-fref  assi.«'an  f  up  to 
tOOO  regardless  of  age  and  tax-free  m»;i:- 
securlty  pension  up  to  11.800.  Con»;rf'.s  !..is 
continued  to  tax  ai:ed  guvernmeri'a:  p- :.- 
Bloners  in  the  lowest  »1.800  areii  Mi;^;  : 
the  cheerfulness  with  whlf-h  industry  »  worlt- 
er*.  45.000,000  of  them,  pay  their  annual 
scclal-srcurity  contiibutiati  to  k  or  leas 
springs  from  the  knnwledkje  tha:  :iot  only 
pension  Income  to  11.300  but  tax  exemption 
to  1400  and  more  is  being  purc!-.ased 

Actually,  young  wage  earners  need  n-t  be 
exempted  In  the  same  decree  'hat  the  rer.- 
sioDcd  aged  should  be  exempted,  becaiise. 
generally,  they  like  the  practice  'Jt  payir.j; 
during  their  prcductive  years  for  prospective 
tax-free  existence  en  a  l.jwer  (u.su«:iv  half- 
pay)    standard  of   living   in  old  ane 

Unflnished  bu.sir.ess  dictates  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  aged,  thoee  retired  ,i:i<l  retir- 
ing from  6.000,000  governmental  t>s;tuins 
be  given  tax  privileges  ideiiMcal  'AUn  the 
ma,'ority  of  '.he  other  a«;ed 

Argument  3.  Married  persons  over  6.5  are 
said  to  have  •2.GT5  tax  exemptnT.  !our 
$oOO"»  adjusted  upward  or.  the  return  to 
t2.675 

Answer  a:  45  OCO  OCO  industrial  rmpl  vees, 
as  they  atuiln  age  eo,  may  have  \ip  im  ?4  475 
exemption — «2,6"5  as  above,  plus  up  tn  $1,800 
tax-free  social-security  pensi'-n  Cp  verii- 
mental  pensioners  receiving  SL-'OCi  ( ;  'vern- 
mental  f)eusion  would  have  $'  80u  iPbS 
exemption.  Coneress  may  property  deter- 
mine the  tax  exemption  <-emn?:  It  m  inex- 
cusable that,  year  after  year.  Coiuress  n  m- 
pels  Its  o'vn  employees  and  the  empl  ivers 
of  local  government  to  pay  up  to  $400  i.\  're 
Income  tax  than  the  pensioners  ct  private 
Industry 

Example:  A  married  65-year-<'lu  tiu.s  cir.vrr 
on  the  privately  owned  Third  Av^niie  Rul- 
road  in  New  York  retires  on  $1.8oo  .sdcial- 
sectirlty  pension  with  12.675  ot!>T  ii,'-  me. 
all  totally  exempt  from  Income  tax  .*i  :i-.i(i- 
r'.ec".  65-year-old  bus  driver  or.  the  parallel 
municipal  bus  route  In  New  York  retires  in 
11300  municipal  pension  with  $2  675  other 
Income.  The  latter  will  pay.  de^KMidmi;  on 
exactly  the  new  scale  of  taxation.  $3.so  to 
$400  income  l.ax  from  which  hi.s  privately 
employed  fellow-union  member  Us  iax  free. 
Thanks  to  federal  dLsciuniuation.  cr.e  takes 
home  •1.800  pension:  the  other   $!  4<X) 

That  $400  goverumenial  tax  discrimina- 
tion on  $1,800  peiision  income  of  two  men 
of  identical  title  and  wasre  In  the  same 
union.  Is  a  matter  of  serious  economic  aiul 
political  Importance  to  more  than  30.0(>0 
members  of  the  Transport  Woikers  Union 
ind  to  the  over-all  CIO  iir^anizatiun 

If  Federal  discrimination  nf  this  sort  Is 
not  ended,  pivotal  States  and  districts  will 
be  won  and  lost  In  protest  atram-'t  congres- 
sional neglect,  year  after  year,  tn  equalize 
pension-income  taxation 

Argument  4:  It  has  been  ari;ued  that  smre 
social  security,  until  recently,  averaged  only 
about  $616  a  year  and  railroad  pensions  le.^.s 
than  $1,000.  whereas  all  over  SS  are  exempt 
to  $1,333  and  married  couples  to  twice  th.tt 
sum,  the  averaze  social -security  ar.c!  rail- 
road pensioners  are  not  benefited  by  rh.'ir 
additional  special  exemptions,  rut.iui.k!  up 
to  $1,440  and  •1.800. 

Answer  4:  Averages  are  what  thev  ar>>  be- 
cause of  the  lesser  and  greater  than  .iver.i.;e 
figures  commingled  to  make  tlie  aver.vkje. 
That  some- railroad  and  social-security  pen- 
sioners receive  less  thn  $1,000  ;n'.d  less  than 
$510  as  they  do.  does  not.  of  Use!!  justify 
exemption  cf  railroad  and  social-securitv 
pensioners  whose  pensions  of  $1,44<^  n.  re 
or  lees,  keep  tbe  low  average  from  failing; 
loww. 

In  the  next  yeiir  or  two,  with  the  addition 
of  $1,000,000,000  A  year  to  the  social -securUy 
rolls,  as  expected  by  Senate  and  H  ixse  tax- 
Hxlng  bodies,  the  present  averages  will  be- 
come Inconsequential  and  ob.solete  Con- 
gress need  not  apoloKt/.e  tc^r  deliberately 
passing    the    present    suclal-secunty    law    to 


greatly  increase  the  soclal-securtty  average. 
Taxation  nf  the  •1,400  pension  which  com- 
bines with  the  $400  to  make  the  average, 
should  nut  stand  or  fall  because  of  $400 
t.eatment  Each  level  should  be  determined 
(  r.  Its  merits. 
i-osmvE  REASONS  rom  greater  tax  exempticw 

OF    .\CED   GOVERNMENTAL   PENSIONERS 

Limned  exemption  from  Income  taxation 
of  the  akjed  governmental  pensioners  is  to  be 
Justified  lor  the  following  reasons: 

1  Income  taxation  of  the  aged  Is  uneco- 
nomic. Never  before  has  income-tax  law 
c mdoned  81.800  tax  exemption  of  mc«t  pen- 
sioners and  withheld  it  from  other  (govern- 
mrntali    pensioners. 

It  is  as  sound  economics  to  untax  people 
during  their  unproductive  years  as  to  tax 
them  durinc  their  earlier  productive  years. 
Thus  is  provided  fair  and  equal  treatment 
to  each  citizen  at  successive  stages  of  each 
citizen  s  life. 

2  Anticipatory  taxation  of  the  aged  before 
old  afe  is  preferable  and  is  preferred  by 
younit  and  old 

3,  G  ivernment  revenues  would  not  sufler 
bv  anticipatory  taxation  (taxation  during 
productive  years  I .  The  Government  it;  elf 
has  arsfued  at  times  that  social-security-tax 
exemption  is  Inconsequential.  Exemption  of 
fewer  ( (.me-se  ,enth  as  many)  governmental 
pensioners  would  be  of  less  consequence. 
The  small  amounts  involved  have  been  noted 
m  official  reports  to  the  lax-making  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

4  Taxation  of  long-lived  aged  pensioners 
substitutes  high  Income  taxation  for  lesser 
inheritance  taxation.  The  Income  of  the 
linsj-Uved  aged  pensioner  is  possible  through 
f  irfeitures  of  the  short-lived  which  the  long- 
lived  Inherit  Other  heirs  share  $60,000 
estate  exemption,  here,  too,  governmental 
{;ensloners  are  the  forgotten  "stepchildren  " 

5  Pensioners  commonly  retire  en  about 
half  pay,  that  is,  pensio  ers  are  commonly 
persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
!.tandard  of  living  double  that  possible  fo^ 
the  remainder  of  life.  Considerations  of  de- 
cency should  prompt  lighter  taxation  for 
their  few  remaining  years, 

6  If  it  Is  social  security  for  private  in- 
dustry. Congress  makes  $1,440  tax-free  avail- 
able after  as  little  as  I'j  year;  and  after 
contribution  by  the  worker  of  as    ittle  as  tSl. 

If  it  Is  governmental  pensio:  i.  Congress 
taxes  $1,440  pension  Income,  •2118  annually, 
mnre  or  less,  after  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Why^ 

7  Tax  exemption  of  soclal-se:urity  f>en- 
si'iners  was  beg\in  when  the  pension  was 
small  and  the  recipient  poor  Under  1950 
social-security  law,  taxpayers  n  the  50- 
percent  bracket  have  the  equivalent  of  $3  600 
additional  other  Income,  since  hey  would 
pay  $1,800  tax  were  it  not  social   ^curlty. 

With  this  Government  bounty  o  the  rich. 
there  Is  no  sound  basis  for  with  loldtng  tax 
exe.T.ption  In  the  ^1.800  area  to  underpaid, 
under]>ensioned  Oovemment  w(  rkers  cne- 
seventh  as  numerous,  and  with  c  ne-seventh 
the    income   of   45.000  000   ln.1u.st  lals. 

8  In  both  Government  and  in^  ivistry.  em- 
ployer contributions  for  employi  e  pensions 
are  generally  tax-exempt  on  the  *'ay  in.  In 
mdu-stry  they  are  al.so  exunipt  (  n  the  way 
nut  via  social  security  Gover  iment  em- 
jilnver  money,  on  the  other  hi  nd,  is  not 
e-.emp'  on  the  way  out  to  the  pensioner. 
It  is  ti.xed  at  20  percent,  more  o  less,  com- 
pared to  industry's  zero.    Why? 

ht  overtaxation  of  governirental  pen- 
sio.. cuts  two  ways.  It  reduces  ne  govern- 
mental pensioners  ♦ake-home  p  ly  and  his 
standard  of  living.  It  compels  t  jxpayers  to 
r.ilse  uddltional  millions  of  tas  money  tD 
be  siphoned  from  the  local  trea  ury  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  via  govemmenti  1  pensioner 
taxation — money  that  would  no  reach  the 
Federal  Treasury  from  prlvatr  Industry. 
Wh,   the  dlscrlminallon''     Why? 

9  ConEjress  docs  not  seek  a  profit  from 
social-security     operation.       it     vould     be 
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pleased   If  the   Oovemment  were   to  break 

even. 

Besides  huge  sums  for  the  needy  poor. 
New  York  City  raises  •100,000.000  a  year  for 
BtafI  pensioners — persons  retiring  from  Its 
employ.  New  York  City's  staff-pension  ap- 
propriation must  be  as  large  as  •100,000.000 
annually  Ijecause  the  Federal  Government, 
which  seeks  no  profit  frc«n  industry's  con- 
tribution for  pensions,  collects  an  Income 
ta-k,  beginning  at  20  percent,  from  those 
whose  pension  income  is  derived  from  New 
York  City  taxpayers'  local  tax  payment. 

What  have  tbe  States  and  cities  done  that 
th'  r  taxpajrers  and  their  employees  retired 
should  be  worse  treated  taxwise  than  indus- 
try and  industry's  45.000.000?  Local  tax- 
payers and  State  and  city  pensioners  are 
also  people — and  voters. 

10.  Finally,  unquestionably,  present  con- 
jresslonal  treatment  of  the  goven.jnental 
pensioner  Is  unplanned.  Inadvertent,  acci- 
dental. Present  congressional  treatment 
cannot  be  condoned  o.  justified.  Congress 
need  not  apologize  for  or  ejcplaln  its  past 
neglect.  It  must  begin  now  equal  tax 
treatment  of  Industry's  pensioners  and  Gov- 
ernment's pensioners. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANCEU 

Of   OBECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deplorable  (act  that  many  of  the  aged 
citizens  of  our  country  are  b3T)assed  and 
are  left  without  sufficient  Income  to  meet 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  is  shown  by 
a  late  report  entitled  'Income  of  Aged 
Persons,  1948"  by  Jacob  Fisher,  of  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  in 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Secuiity,  which  appears  in  the  July  is- 
sue of  Social  Security  Bulletin. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  Mr.  Fisher's  report: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Censvis  estimates  that, 
among  the  11.000,000  aged  65  years  and  over 
In  1948,  about  3,500.000  had  no  money  in- 
come (as  defined)  that  year  and  that,  of  the 
7,500,000  with  money  Income,  about  2.300.000 
bad  incomes  of  less  than  $500  and  about  the 
same  number  fell  in  the  class  $500  to  $1,000. 
There  were  about  1,400.000  persons  in  the 
class  $1,000  to  $2,000.  about  haU  that  number 
with  Incomes  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  and  close 
to  half  a  mtUlon  in  the  class  $3,000  to  $6,000. 
Perhaps  170,000  had  Incomes  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  and  a  possible  60,000  had  In- 
comes of  $10,000  or  more. 

The  full  report  is  as  follows: 

INCOMX    OF    A6XD    PXXSOMS,    1948 

(By  Jacob  Fisher) 
Data  from  the  Income-tax  returns  for 
1948,  recently  furnished  the  Social  Security 
Administration  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  fill  an  Important  gap  tn  available 
information  on  the  Income  of  aged  persona 
In  that  year.  Under  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1948.  special  exemptions  of  $900  for  age  or 
blindness  may  be  claimed  by  the  taxpayer 
for  himself  or  fcff  a  dependent  spouse.  The 
number  of  returns  with  special  exemptlona. 
arrayed  by  size  of  Income,  are  of  particular 
Interest  because  of  the  clues  they  offer  to  the 
niunlser  of  aged  persons  with  Incomes  In  the 
middle-    and    upper-Income    brackets.    For 


reaacms  noted  below,  the  tax  returns  mn  not 
a  reliable  guide  to  the  number  of  aged  In 
the  lower-Income  groups  and  tell  us  nothing 
about  the  total  nimiber  d  Income  recipients 
among  the  aged. 

The  major  sotirce  of  Information  on  tbe 
Income  of  the  ag«d  in  1948  remains  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  survey  oS  April  1949.* 
The  results  of  this  survey,  based  on  Inter- 
views conducted  In  a  representative  sample 
of  approximately  25.000  hotueholds,  are 
summarized  In  table  1.  The  income  being 
discussed.  Incidentally,  Is  money  income 
only.  In  the  census  estimates,  the  Income 
excludes  not  only  Income  In  kind  (value  of 
farm  produce  consumed  by  the  family,  con- 
tributions received  In  the  form  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  like,  and  free  shelter),  but 
money  receipts  as  well  tnsa  the  following 
sources:  withdrawals  from  bank  deposits, 
loans,  tax  refunds,  gifts,  lump>-sum  Inherit- 
ances or  Insurance  fkayments,  and  Income 
derived  from  the  sale  of  assets. 

Tile  B\ireau  of  the  Census  estimates  that, 
among  the  11,000,000  persons  aged  65  years 
and  o»r  In  1948,  about  S.SOO.00O  had  no 
money  Income  (as  defined)  that  year  and 
that,  of  the  7,500,000  with  money  Income 
about  2.300.000  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $5C0 
and  about  the  same  ntunber  feU  In  the  class 
$500  to  $1,000.  There  woe  about  1,400,000 
persons  in  the  class  $1,000  to  $2,000,  about 
half  that  ntmiber  with  Incomes  from  $3,000 
to  $3,000,  and  close  to  half  a  million  In  the 
class  $3,000  to  $5,000.  Perhaps  170,000  had 
Incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000,  and  a 
possible  60,000  had  Incones  of  $10,000  or 
more  (table  1). 

How  does  an  Income  distribution  based 
on  the  tax  returns  with  a  special  exemption 
compare  with  the  distribution  developed  by 
the  Bureau  ot  the  Census?  Before  an  answer 
Is  attempted,  the  limitations  of  the  income- 
tax  return  as  a  source  of  information  on 
the  income  of  the  aged  should  be  looked  at. 

To  begin  with,  not  all  Income  Is  reported 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Fewer 
than  half  the  income  recipients  among  the 
aged  in  1948  filed  ijicome-tax  returns  for  that 
year,  to  Judge  frcnn  the  fact  that  special 
exemptions  for  age  or  blindness  were  claimed 
In  about  3.400,000  returns  only  (table  2). 
The  half  or  more  of  the  aged  income  recipi- 
ents who  did  not  file  an  Income- tax  return 
were  al!  or  nearly  all  In  the  low-Income 
brackets.  They  Included  persons  all  or  most 
of  whose  Income  was  derived  from  the  fol- 
lowing tax-exempt  sources,  which  bulk  large 
in  the  income  pattern  of  the  aged : 

(1)  Gross  income  from  taxable  sources 
(earnings,  dividends.  Interest,  rents,  etc.)  of 
less  than  $800;  (2)  old -age  assistance  and 
other  forms  of  public  assistance;  (3)  benefit 
I»yments  under  old-age  and  survivors  insiir- 
ance.  the  railroad  retirement  program,  and 
the  program  for  veterans;  (4)  anntiltles  and 
pensions  (for  that  portion  representing  a 
return  of  {Mrenxiums  piaid  in  by  the  taxpajrer ) ; 
and  (5)  gifts,  bequests,  inheritances,  and 
contributions  by  relatives. 

Income  derived  from  these  sources  Is  not 
only  exempt  from  Income  tax  but,  except  for 
wage  and  salary  income  in  Item  1,  is  not 
reported  as  Income,  and  hence  Is  not  r^tected 
In  t&ble  3,  among  whose  53.000,000  returns 
are  some  18.000,000  with  repixtable  but  not 
Ujuble  Income. 

A  second  possible  limitation  relates  to 
the  fact  that  the  special  exemption  may  be 


>  Biueau  ot  the  Omsus,  Income  of  FamllfQB 
and  Persona  in  the  United  States:  1948  (Cur- 
rent Population  Reports.  Consumer  Income, 
■ories  P-00,  Na  8).  Additional  data  troax 
the  same  lurvey  may  be  found  in  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Onnmtttee  on  the  BconomJe 
Sepcn^t.  Low-Income  FunOles  and  Bcoaamie 
Stability  (8Ist  Cong.,  Ist  sees.).  1949.  Simi- 
lar estlmatce  fc8-  19t9  appear  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  report,  series  P-80.  No.  7. 


claimed  for  either  age  or  blindness,*  The 
income-tax  form  contains  separate  entrtea 
for  exemptions  for  age  and  for  hllndneM.  but 
information  in  not  available  on  the  number 
falUng  into  rwrh  of  these  groups.  The  11ml- 
Utlon  is  not  serious,  however.  On  the  basis 
of  eu-Uer  experience  with  the  special  de- 
duction oS  $J500  for  blindness  of  tbe  tax- 
payer, available  in  1947  and  earlier  years, 
the  Btireau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  number  cf  exemptions 
for  blindness  Included  in  the  total  numSer 
cf  special  exemptions  is  not  large.  Persona 
65  years  of  age  and  over  outnumber  the 
blind  of  all  ages  about  40  to  1.  It  would 
be  reasonable  to  ssaume  that  not  more  than 
2  or  3  percent  of  the  special  exemptions  were 
tot  bUndness,  although  the  fwoportlon  may 
have  been  higlMr  In  some  income  classes. 

Tabi^  1. — Persons  aged  20  and  over  and  per- 
sons  aged  SS  and  over,  by  money  tneome, 
1948 

[la  ttiousaods] 


Money  InnMB* 


Total  number  in 
popaiatian ' 

N'ambpr  of  persons 
without  income . 

Number  of  persons 
with  incoffle 

I»es 

Si  to$4flO 

JSU)to$98» 

$1,000  Ui  Jl.'l 98 

$l,.'5«)U)f  1.999 _. 

l2,(10>t»$2,4W...- 

K„VKJtot2.i»9.... 

SA.im  to$3.«« 

tt,i)oo  w  %i,vm 

t-ViOll  to  «,««» 

$5.(W0  to  *9,999^ 

$10,000  WKl  over 


Numtier 

or 

persons 
•(WdSO 
and  ovtiT 


M.sie 


30,570 
ftS.MO 


Tersons  aged  «  and 
over 


Nausber 


10, »« 


3,490 
7, 4S0 


360 

ao 

7.7 

8,SS0 

2,S» 

27  1 

II.S30 

1380 

aB.5 

7,4SO 

990 

12.4 

7.170 

510 

7.1 

aTW 

4K0 

&3 

6.590 

2390 

4.1 

9,8U0 

250 

3.5 

3.960 

lao 

3  1 

1,780 

m 

4  5 

IMO 

90 

5.8 

800 

M 

7  5 

As  iier- 
wnt  al 
persons 
■KeU  30 
and  oviir 


11.4 


1L4 
II.S 


*  Repn>«ent«  estimatwl  eiviUan  nonin3tUuli«rtal  popo- 
l&tion  of  th«  I'nited  Statn  in  April  19«9  wmI  tx)cluii«s 
spproiintately  393,000  inemben!  ot  the  Armed  Forces 
livmg  off  iwet  or  with  bimilttv  on  puet. 

Sourw:  E.stiinate<i  frota  Burcan  of  the  Cen-nif.  "In- 
cova*  of  Fsmiliw  and  Persons  in  tbe  Unit,?<l  Stat«:  !»«•" 
((!\UTvint  Populktion  Reports,  Consumer  ioeome,  Series 
P-60,  No.  6).  UWe  ii 

A  third  passible  limitation  concerns  the 
Inclusion  of  >olnt  returns  of  husband  and 
wife  in  the  count  of  both  the  total  number 
of  retiims  and  returns  with  special  exemp- 
tions. Of  the  gross  total  oi  52,000,000  re- 
tuma.  20,700,000.  ot  67  percent,  were  joint 


>  Two  exemptions  may  br  claimed  by  an 
Individual  who  is  both  uged  and  blind. 
Some  Idea  of  tbe  number  OS  such  IndlTiduala 
may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  total 
number  of  extra  exemptions  with  the  nuna- 
ber  d  extra  exemptions  in  the  joint  returns 
oi  husband  and  vrlfe.  llw  difference  in 
table  2  between  tbe  number  of  rettims  with 
special  exemptions  and  the  number  of  such 
exemptions  is  907J75.  This  is  presumably 
the  number  of  returns  with  two  aumptions. 
(Four  exemptions  could  be  claimed  on  one 
return  filed  by  an  aged  and  hllnd  person 
who  has  an  aged  and  blind  spouse,  but  Vba 
number  ot  such  cases  is  probably  quite 
small.)  The  extra  exemptions  in  tbe  I,MS,- 
aoe  jcrtnt  returns  of  fausbwad  and  wife  with 
special  ewmpttona  (table  S)  numbered 
mijua.  Dsarly  aU  of  whl^  owy  be  presumed 
to  represent  special  exwnptlans  for  an  sgsd 
or  bUnd  epouse.  Tfas  dlSerenoe  bstwaen 
907,379  and  807^43— about  10.000— may  b* 
taken  as  a  rough  tndicatkm  of  she  number  oi 
individuals  claiming  exemptions  for  both  age 
and  blindness. 
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or  58  ptre«ot.  erf 
(Uble  3>. 
la  UkSM  tvo  pro* 
_         tik*«  Um  preseno*  of  Joint 
IB  tta*  dau  mtroducM  no  tiMKUl 
•SKttac  tbm  ov«r-kU  propartura  of 
lUd  br  Afad  panoos. 
JolBt  rctUTM  fprint  on*  IncooM 
i^itt  b&tmmn  bortMUid  uul  wlft  lor  taji  pur- 
poMK  about  1  In  4.  liov«T«r.  to  Judge  by 
<I»U  tk«a  Um   r«tun»  lor   1»«3  knd    tM4 
(ilBllar   data   »r*    not   aTaUabte   tor    later 
).  eovar   Uw   Infom—    ctf   two    Incozns 
TtM  ni^ynt  ooosldcniUon  m  th« 
it  to  whleto  tlM  indindual  Incomra  tn 
itURW  witb  tvo  tncmoM.  «b«n  dlatrib- 
wtUiln  Um  approprtat*  incom*  cla«s«a. 
WNdd  aCact  tiM  number  and  proportion  of 
I  aim  Da  with  spaclal  exempU<»M — tb'>««  (Ued 
by  i^ad  paraona — In  aach  inoonM  clau.     It 
wofvld  ba  raaaonabic  to  aaaiima  that  tbe  effect 
In  faaav»l  would  b*  to  radtatrlbute  la  lover 
dawaa  tlM  ixultndxial  Incomeii  now 
vHb  thoae  of  ttoa  apouM  and  »cmt- 
aU  ovar  tb*   Incoane  scale   but    rela- 
Uvaly  mora  fraquent   In   tha  middle-   and 
uppar  InfiMBi  brackata.    II  the  l-ln-4  ratio 
for  dofobl*  tocoiBAs  In  )otnt  ratuma  can  be 
for  Joint  ratuma  with  specUl  ex< 
la  IMS.  tban  It  la  Ukaly  that  thara 
•bout  SJ0O.O0O  agad  Inootn*  reciplenta 
tad  In  tha  tax  ratuma  rathei   than 
S.40ejOOO:  and  ttmt  th*  1.000.000  Incoine  r«- 
etpiaata  ta  tb«  seo.000  ratuma  with  tvo  m- 
locatad  at  lower  lereU  cm  tha 
ladder  than  the  ptaeea  the  !iO0.0OO 
tadlTltfaala  now  occupy  m  tablaa  2  imd  3 
by  Ttrtoa  of  tha  additional  tncoma  of  the 
In  sum.  tha  praaanca  of  Joint  re< 
la  the  tttoooM-tax  data  probabuy  ra- 
ta aoaaa  overatatemant  of  the  Income 
of  tlM  afad.  but  how  many  are  affected  and 
bf  ham  much  their  Inoome  la  overitatad  la 


red«rai  ineciKe-tax  rrtanu  bf  In- 
!.■  taxable  and  Mowfaxable.  by  ad- 
ftutmd  yroas  tMCoaie  cJanea  and  by  number 
of  apaetel  €*emptk>iu  for  mge  or  blindness, 
194* 
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comparisons  between  census  estima'fs  and 
aatlmatea  based  on  Bureau  of  In  tern  a1 
BcTenue  data  on  the  number  of  uttea  m 
specified  Income  claaae«  can  be  made  only  r  jr 
Incomes  large  enough  to  be  reflected  m  ti  e 
tax  retvn-ns.  Ordinarily  the  mlnimvi.n  •  - 
come  for  this  purpose  would  be  »6<>i)  but 
because  a  considerable  number  of  akfed  ixr- 
sona  In  the  Income  group  teCMJ  to  ll.O(X)  ;..ive 
Income  from  tax-exempt  sources,  eiuinier- 
Mted  earlier,  it  U  advisable  perhaps  n  it  t,o 
compare  the  estimates  for  incomes  of  less 
than  tLOOO.  Even  in  the  %\.<M0  to  »2  0)U 
class,  enough  exempt  income  is  probabl'.  re- 
ceived to  make  the  tax  returns  an  unreliabie 
Indicator  of  the  incomes  of  a.^'ed  persons  m 
this  bracket 

The  data  In  tables  1  and  2  Indicate  riui'  in 
the  Income  classes  between  11,000  and  IJ  iX), 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimate  is  C'n- 
sUtently  larger  than  an  estimate  derived 
from  Income-tax  returns,  the  dlflerence  nar- 
rowing as  •2.500  Is  approached  Beyund  tias 
figure  the  Income-tax  source  yields  the  Ur;,'- 
er  e«  tlraate.  the  ?pread  between  the  tw^ 
estimates  increasing  with  size  of  mcotnr'  In 
the  clase  »10,000  and  more,  the  estimate  to 
be  derived  from  the  tax  retun^s  is  more  tiiau 
twice  as  high  ^  the  census  estimate 

How  are  these  differences  to  be  mterpr'^'ed'' 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  are  based 
eaaentlally  upon  the  memory  of  the  pers(ui 
Interviewed.  There  Is  some  evidence  that 
persons  reporting  their  income  to  an  mter- 
Tlewer  tend  to  understate  Income  Occiusion- 
al  earnings,  gifts,  small  dividends,  and  putj- 
Uc  assistance  payments  received  for  a  brief 
period  are  likely  to  be  forgotten  a  year  later. 
The  household  member  usually  Inter'.iewed. 
furthermore,  Is  tbe  hovisewife.  who  may  con- 
fuae  take-home  pay  with  total  earninits  And 
who  sometimes  may  not  be  aware  of  the  :uU 
amount  of  her  husband's  earnings  or  of  other 
sources  of  Income  of  which  he  may  be  the 
recipient. 

It   would   be  reasonable   to  conclude   thitt 
many  of  the  persons  m  the  census  estimate 


li  tiw 


Mdwait. 

of  taisraal  R«v<^ 


llmtttitlaiM.  Um  Scrt.  rdtetlng 

m  Um  lneQme>tax  returns 

with  low  ln> 

Bonmqtianilal      Uaefol 


■>!  own  In  t^ble  1  belong  In  a  hlgter-lncome 
bracket  than  the  one  in  which  .hey  have 
been  placed  as  a  result  of  the  survey.  A 
redistribution  of  the  Individuals  Involved, 
on  the  basis  of  more  complete  In  Jrmation. 
c  uld  conceivably  yield  larger  to  als  In  all 
the  classes  beginning  with  11,000  with  per- 
haps no  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  gi-oup 
with  incomes  less  than  H.OOO,  s.nce  some 
ui  the  persons  classified  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  as  not  In  receipt  of  e  ny  money 
income  in  l»4a  probably  had  soi  le  Income 
II.  that  year,  as  will  be  noted  lati  r.  and  be- 
l.'..g  m  the  $1  to  MQS  group. 

Still  another  problem  is  presen  ed  by  the 
r.ict  that  the  census  income  dL  trlbutlona 
are  based  on  a  sample  cf  the  popt  lation  and 
r;it  on  a  complete  census.  No  ciatter  how 
carefully  a  sample  Is  selected,  i  iflatlon  of 
the  results  to  yield  estimates  fo:  the  total 
piipulation  Inevitably  entails  «  me  degree 
of  error.  The  sampling  error  is  [  articularly 
Urge  where  small  numbers  ar(  involved. 
One  reas'  n  fo.-  the  increasing  disparity  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Income  clstnbution 
between  census  estimates  and  ncume-tax 
returns  is  the  growth  in  sampling  variability 
a.->  the  number  of  persons  affect* d  declines. 

C'onsideraticas  of  a  different  ci^aracter  are 
involved  m  the  Income-tax  data.  Aged  per- 
.■luns  reporting  Incomes  of  less  'ban  $1,000 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  nuriber  In  this 
class,  ior  reasons  cited  earlier;  the  same 
thing,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  exti  nt.  Is  true 
of  the  group  with  incomes  betM/een  •1,000 
and  $2,000.  Since  the  exempt-income 
sources  need  not  be  reported,  ma  ny  Individ- 
uals are  lower  in  the  Income  sea  e  shown  in 
table  2  than  they  would  be  If  all  Income 
were  reportable.  As  In  the  case  of  the 
census  estimates,  therefore,  adjustment  of 
the  data  to  reflect  Income  distrlliutlon  more 
accurately  would  necessitate  an  upward  re- 
distribution of  the  Individuals  affected.  The 
upward  adjustment  Is  appropriate,  however. 
r  :>r  the  lower  end  of  the  Income  scale  only. 


TAaLZ  3. — Federal  \ncomc-iax  return-i  by  ind-.vxduaU.  taxable  and  nontaxable,  bij  ad- 
justed gross  tficomf  cJa.»*f.<,  ;oint  rftums  of  husband  and  wx/e,  and  number  wUh  spe- 
citU  exemptions  for  age  or  biindnc'^^.  194S 
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goorce:  PreUminary  data.  Bureau  of  Intfriial  Kevinin',  Siati^nw  of  Income  for  HHS. 


At  the  12.750  level  the  number  of  Joint 
returna  of  bustMmd  and  wife  (among  the 
group  with  special  exemptions  for  age  or 
Dllndneaa)  becomea  larger  than  the  number 
of  one-peraon  returna.  a  situation  which 
calls  for  a  downward  adjustment  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  double  incomes  in  some  of  the 
Joint   returna.     The    two    adjustments    may 


cancel  each  pther  out  In  the  •2.500  to  •S.SOO 
class,  but  beyond  this  Interval  the  net  ef- 
fect of  the  adjustments  Is  probably  In  the 
direction  of  aj  low^  Income  claaslllcatlon  for 
the  Indlvlduala/roncerned. 

If  the  moaincatlons  that  seem  Indicated 
In  the  censtur  estimates  and  the  income-tax 
data  are  given  effect,  a  rough  picture  ol  tbe 
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income  distribution  of  aged  persona  would 
I'xjk  somewhat  as  follows: 

Among  the  11.000.000  per?Ans  aged  <Jfi  years 
and  over  In  1948.  about  8.0O0.0O0'  had  no 
money  income,  about  2.5CO.0O0  had  money 
Income  of  less  than  »500,  and  about  ajOO.OOO 
bad  money  Income  between  tSOO  and  tl,000. 
Income  reciplenu  in  the  class  $1,000  to  sajoOO 
numbered  perhaps  1.000.000.  About  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  were  in  ttu>  income  ciaaa 
•2,000  to  13,000;  about  bsOI  a  million  in  the 
Income  class  tS.OOO  to  •5.000,  about  two  him- 
dred  thousand  In  the  claaa  $5,000  to  $10,000; 
and  about  one  hundred  thousand  had  in- 
comes of  110,030  or  more. 

Examination  of  the  relative  frequency  of 
aged  persons  in  the  different  Income  clasaea 
indicates  that  there  were  somewhat  more 
aged  peraor.*  In  ti>e  low-income  groups  than 
would  be  expected  from  their  proportion  in 
the  population  or  among  Income  recipients, 
and  that  they  constituted  a  smaller-than- 
proportlonate  share  of  the  persons  In  the 
middle-Income  groupa.  These  findings  cor- 
respond with  our  general  Impreealona  con- 
cerning the  place  of  the  aged  In  the  coun- 
try s  income  structure.  What  la  not  gen- 
erally known,  however,  is  tlie  relatively  large 
place  that  they  occupy  In  the  high-ixicoine 
group. 

In  1948  approximately  1  Income  recipient 
in  10  was  65  years  of  age  or  over.  Among 
persons  with  incomes  of  less  than  •1.000. 
however,  about  1  In  4  was  aged.  The  ratio 
dropped  to  3  or  4  per  100  in  the  income 
cLisses  from  •3,000  to  $4,000  and  then  rose 
again.  At  the  $10,000  level,  perhaps  10  in 
every  100  Income  receivers  were  85  years  of 
age  or  over  at  the  $50,000  level,  perhaps  16 
in  every  100;  at  the  $100,000  level,  perhape 
23  in  every  100.  Though  the  high-Income 
aged  persona  were  few  In  abeclute  numbers, 
they  comprtaed  an  increasing  propcH^lon  of 
the  total  group  of  recipients  In  the  higher - 
income  brackets. 

Censua  data  on  living  arrangements  and 
studies  made  by  the  Social  Sectirity  Admin- 
istration of  the  ctrcumstances  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  beneflclarles  and  old- 
age  assistance  recipients  provide  a  baais  for 
some    observationa    concerning    the    major 


sourees  of  inoome  In  the  diflcrent  tneoBM 


Wks!  f$  Ike  Uritedl  HaliM«r 


"  The  number  of  persona  in  the  no-tncome 
group  in  the  cenaua  estimate  is  3.500,000. 
That  the  size  of  thia  group  la  ovccatated  be- 
comes evident  from  an  examination  of  the 
number  of  aged  penons  with  inocmie  from 
known  sourcea.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  report,  "Work  Experience  of  the 
Population  in  1948"  (Current  Population  B«- 
ports.  Labor  Force,  serlee  P-50.  No.  15). 
3.460.000  persons  aged  $5  years  amd  over  la 
December  1948  had  some  paid  onployment 
dtiritig  the  year.  In  the  same  month.  1.581.- 
000  aged  persons  were  receiving  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance.  $824)00  were  on  the  ben- 
efit rolls  of  other  social  insurance  and  re- 
lated programs,  and  2.405.000  were  receiving 
old-age  assistance.  After  allowances  are 
made  for  an  overlap  between  old-age  and 
survivors  insuraxtce  and  old-age  anistance 
equivalent  to  10  percent  of  tbe  Insurance 
beneflciaiies  and  an  overlap  between  aU 
forms  of  social  insurance  and  enplofnwnt 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries, the  total  number  with  inoome  from 
these  sourcea  U  7,800,000,  or  300,000  more 
than  the  censua  estimate  of  ^ed  persons 
with  income.  Since  several  hundred  thou- 
sand aged  persona  must  have  had  money  In- 
come from  other  sourcics  only  (e(»nmerclal 
Insurance  anntiltJea,  laduatrfal  penakmgy. 
dividends,  interaat.  eontrlbutlcma  from 
friends  or  relatives)  the  number  with  no 
money  Income  could  not  have  been  larger 
than  3,000x00  and  was  probably  below  that 
figure. 


Tbe  34KXMXM  In  the  no-tBoome  group  In- 
cluded some  pafsosia  living  oo  wttbdrawala 
frcwa  savings  and  sale  of  aaseta.  Ifore  than 
8  In  10  were  living  with  related  pezaoas  and 
presumably  were  being  supported  by  them  ta 
whole  or  put.  Uore  than  8  In  10  were 
women,  almost  half  of  wbom  were  living 
with  a  buaiiaiMi  who  was  probably  an  income 
recipient. 

Almost  half,  the  S.500.00O  penons  with 
money  Incomes  leas  than  $500  were  old-age 
aaalataiu»  redpienta;  about  one-quarter 
were  oil-age  and  surTlvnjrs  Insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. Probably  fewer  than  10  percent 
had  any  income  from  employment.  More 
than  three-fourths  were  living  with  related 
persons  and  may  have  been  supported  in 
part  by  them. 

Old-age  assistance  recipients  and  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  beneflciaxles  com- 
prised the  bulk  also  of  the  2.300,000  persons 
tTi  the  income  class  $500  to  $1,000.  More 
than  8  in  10  may  have  been  supported  in 
part  by  the  relatives  with  whom  they  were 
living. 

Earners  probably  outntmibered  asslatance 
recipients  and  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance beneficiaries  among  the  1.600,000  per- 
sons with  Incomes  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000.  There  were  more  beneflclarles  of  so- 
cial Insurance  and  related  programs  than 
there  were  assistance  recipients,  the  reverse 
of  the  situation  in  the  Income  classes  below 
$1,000.  The  mmibex  living  with  relatives 
was  proportionately  larger  than  among  per- 
sons In  the  $500  to  $1,000  claaa,  but  probably 
more  of  «\ich  related  persons  were  depend- 
ents rather  than  sourees  of  support. 

At  Income  levels  above  $2,000  the  relative 
ntimber  of  persons  with  Income  from  em- 
ployment Increased.  There  was  a  sharp  de- 
cline tn  the  ntmiber  of  old-age  and  survivors 
tnsurance  beneficiaries,  and  there  were  no 
public-assistance  recipients. 

The  pattern  that  may  be  traced  shows,  in 
brief,  a  shift  from  complete  or  almost  com- 
plete dependence  on  relatives  In  the  no- 
inccoae  group  to  support  of  relatives  as  in- 
come rises;  considerable  dependence  on  pub- 
Uc-asslstamre  income  In  the  very  low  income 
brackets  and  some  dependence  on  this 
source  In  the  moderately  low  brackets.  So- 
clal-lnsurance-benefit  Income  bulks  large  In 
the  moderately  low  Income  group  and  be- 
comes leas  prominent  as  one  leaves  the  low- 
income  group.  At  the  $lJXXi  to  $2,000  level 
earnings  from  employment  tend  to  replace 
relatives.  pubUc-aoaiatance,  and  social-in- 
surance iMmeflts  as  a  major  Income  acnn^ce. 
Considerably  further  up  the  Income  scale — 
at  the  $100,000  level,  to  Judge  from  the  In- 
come-tax returna.  for  persons  of  all  ages, 
but  probably  at  a  lower  level  for  aged  per- 
sons— income  from  accumulated  assets 
(dividends,  interest,  and  so  on)  becomes 
more  Important  than  earnings. 

Additional  information  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  sources  of  income  at 
various  Income  levels  may  be  available 
shortly  aa  a  result  of  special  tabulations 
planned  by  the  Social  Sectirity  Administra- 
tion from  schedules  taken  by  the  Biireau  of 
the  Census  tn  the  ootirae  of  its  postenumer- 
atlon  svirvey. 


*The  estimates  are  based  In  part  on  esti- 
mates of  the  inccMnea  of  aged  old-age  and 
survivors  tnsurance  bencflciariee  and  of  old- 
age  asslstaace  recipients,  prepared  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  the 
House-Senate  Joint  Conoalttee  on  the  Kco- 
nomlc  Bepcnt  and  pubttshed  In  tbe  com- 
mittee's report  on  low-Income  families 
(pp.  lU  13). 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMlli 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVEB 

Wed-nesdaf,  Augxist  i,  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  August  1  issue  of  the 
Christian  Century: 

What  Is  tub  XJ.  N.? 

As  negotiations  ta  Korea  drag  along  to- 
ward a  oease  fire,  debate  has  already  rttarted 
over  who  won.  Partisan  politics  being  what 
It  ta,  this  dettate  can  be  expected  to  continue, 
and  perhaps  tatenatfy.  up  to  tlie  day  of  next 
year's  Presidential  eiectloa.  Ttie  Trumaa 
administration  naturally  is  rtatTnmg  a  vi^ 
tory.  We  fought,  say  Its  spokesmen,  only  to 
stop  the  Communist  sggreasion  and  to  prove 
that  such  aggression  does  not  pay.  Havent 
we  done  tliis?  Thia  claim  conveniently  for- 
gets tiM  U.  N.  resotution  cC  last  October  T. 
which  called  for  creation  of  a  unified  and 
democratic  Korea — a  directive  which,  and« 
the  circumstancea.  could  only  mean  win- 
ning a  military  victory  up  to  tbe  Talu. 

While  the  Truman  adminlatratlon  la  claim- 
ing victory,  the  Republican  opposition  Just 
as  vigorously  will  be  claiming  surrender.  It 
won't  use  that  word;  It  will  charge  that  an 
armistice  which  leaves  the  Gommuniats  la 
control  of  Noth  Korea  and  unpuniaJMd  for 
their  attack  on  the  south  is  appaavcment. 
When  the  administration  eaUs  on  its  oppo- 
nents to  tell  what  they  wcnild  have  done 
rather  than  accept  the  truce  which  now 
seenoa  available  at  the  thirty-eigbth  paraUel. 
they  win  evade  that  queatloa  aa  far  aa  poa- 
sible  and  concentrate  mi  the  appeasement 
accusation. 

X 

It  la  not  our  present  pvopoee  to  aasees  these 
paniaan  claims.  Tat  yiare  la  one  claim  now 
being  put  forward  which  ansnn  to  us  un- 
warranted and  fr^htad  with  trouble  for  the 
futTire.  Thia  la  the  dalm  tliat  Korea  has 
protred  tliat  the  U.  N.  can  put  military  fotvaa 

tato  sction  capable  of  itafeatlag    

With  this  goes  the  Implleation  that,  tn 
of  the  Korean  outcome,  the  U.  N ,  should — ^iwj 
will — go  ahead  to  build  its  Intamattonal  po- 
lice force  to  a  point  wfaeta  It  eaa  bold  In 
chedt  or  mow  down  any  transgnssor. 

To  us,  this  seems  a  dacigerouB  misreading 
of  what  has  happened  tn  Korea.  True,  the 
Com  mun  tuts  have  been  stopped  at  the  tlilr- 
ty-elghth  paraileL  True,  a  U.  N.  force.  In 
which  18  nations  participated  (tbough  not 
ail  with  flgJ^tlng  umts).  did  it.  Meverthe- 
leaa.  the  wlKtlre  Korean  affair  lua  been  sur- 
rounded by  "huts."  But  for  ITiiasiiri  ab- 
senoe  from  tbe  aecorlty  Coonctl.  no  U.  H. 
resolution  calling  fw  military  action  ooold 
have  been  adopted  in  tlw  drat  place.  (TIm 
KremUa  wont  make  that  m«««^^«  again.) 
But  for  what  seemed  tlie  rsqairententa  of 
United  States  prestige  ta  tbe  9mr  last,  stut- 
tered by  what  luui  happened  in  China,  there 
would  have  been  far  leas  jiiiisiiiin  for  Ameri- 
can tatervention.  Otir  military  leadna  wnsre 
afraid  of  it;  tbe  ICacArthur  bearings  showed 
that  the  swift  (todaion  to  go  in  came  from 
the  State  Department  and  the  White  Huuae. 
Aa  Louis  Johnson,  at  tiiat  ttma  Secretaty 
of  Defense,  tastiflad.  tha  Jotaft  CbieCa  at 
Staff  just  kept  stUl  aod  aooepted  orders, 
little  as  taey  tlked  them,  ant  fdr  the  rea- 
sons whkh  ttiey  had  for  naartlTTg  to  stay 
on  good  tama  with  tha  United  States,  it  ta 
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aaobtfal  vlMthar  tmn  tha  minority  of  U  N. 
■■Ill ri BUI  vtao  lolOMl  in  tb*  Kanan  poUc* 
•ettoB  vould  IMV*  docM  to. 

In  palatum  oat  thCM  "Duta,"  wm  an  not 
Mpiiati^  tha  coorae  rollowed  by  tb»  V.  M. 
Wa  ara  glad  tbara  vaa  aa  much  rapport  for 
thli  poUey  aa  tbara  waa;  otlicrwta*  tba  U.  N. 
vottid  hava  dtatntagrmtad  rlc^t  tberc.  In  ricv 
Qt  ttm  raoord.  bovarar.  ve  bcUeva  tbat  tbe 
"waaiiliif'  of  tba  aallltary  action  In  Korea 
luH  baan  atmpty  tbat  naUona — tnskl*  the 
U.  H.  and  out:  «arkli^  wltb  tba  U.  N.  Aifi 
amt.  ttr-mtiMCk  tt  eoaws  to  folng  to  war 
sttn9»  to  toUov  wbat  tbcy  oonaldar  ttaetr 
kta  lulaiaali  Tbat  «aa  trua  for  tha 
vbleb  aaat  toroaa  to  figbt  for  tb« 
V.  n.  It  waa  tma  oo  tb»  otbar  tlda.  Russia 
•ad  Cbtna  w<h«  not  movad  by  U.  M.  condem- 
aatory  raaolutloai.  but  wban  tbelr  interests 
to  axtrtcatc  tbcmaalTaa  tbey  did 
at  wbara  tbat  left  tba  Korean 


laettva    aaeurtty    and 


J  >4 
U  r 
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\X3  all  tbaoriea  of  eoU 
Intcmatlonal    action 

_   gotnc  to  wax   la  some- 

wtaieb  atlU  baa  to  ba  |ustiflad  to  tba 

vbo  do  tba  paying,  tba  fighting,  and 

a  aatrlfloa  demanded  by  na- 

tateraat.     Otbarwtoe.  ttM  war  aacrl- 

fluuaot   ba   malntalrtad      Tbe   raaaon 

ttM  thUtad  Statae  aoramiBant  waa  ao 

to  llr.  Malik's  first  bint 

at  a  oattsa-fire  waa  tbat 

at  p^^tw*!  ueceeilty  for 

tatarvaatloo  bad  begun  to  loaa 
to  aonvinca  tba  maaaaa  of   tba 


r.  If  saeh  have  baaa  tba  raaUtlea  of  the 
In    Korea,    wbat    meaning 
tbay  tor  tba  future  of  tba  United  Na- 
ftr  one  tbtng.  surely  tba  fllmay  na- 
of  V.  M.  military  goarantlea  must  be 
A  ttne  may  coma    we  trust  It  will — 
tha  U.  H.  wUl  ewlre  into  a  world  gor. 
„         It.  aad  aa  sueb  will  bare  available 
a  O.  «.  force  capabia  of  poUdng  the  world. 
that  tttae   rcmts   the   pnllcing 
wtU  not  ba  one  of  coarcliig  or  hold- 
iH  la  Isasti  the  whole  of  the  gaopoUUcUna' 
~  —    R  win  be  the  relatively 

of  suppreaalng  pb«tee.  contra- 
aad  «*"«»**'•  minor  offenders. 
At  tha  praaaat  stage  of  blstary.  the  concept 
ol  a  Tln~1*^  U.  N.  force  to  eoatroi  ma>(n-  ag- 
la  aa  Olusioii.  Tba  proTtalone  for 
a  tdrcm  la  the  U.  If .  Gbarter  are  window 
and  ao  nwre. 

rM  tiM  poatttoo  talwn  by  tba  Cbrta- 
ttaa  Obatvry  whan  tha  U.  N.  waa  formed  at 
■■a  Vtaaetaea  We  are  more  coavlnoed  of 
Its  eoffraetaaaa  today  thaa  wa  ware  then. 
oathraak  tha  U.  N.  has 
ei>-«aUad  Achaaow  amend- 
On*  of  OMaa  aSaeta  to  put  teetb  In 
tha  aimary  elauaae  of  the  Charter  by  re- 
^■totaf  aaeh  isMhar  state  to  taU  wbat 
faoaa  It  wlU  aar<rArfe  ftar  tmmadlau  use  at 
hjr  tha  U.  ».  Tha  United  Statas  It- 
what  thla  partleular  Acbeeon 
i  artouata  to  by  taniag  the  U.  N.  tbat 
it  vovM  aot  eanaark  any  apaetflc  forcee 
Mad  to  re^mod  to  any 
U.  M.  eaU  Qia  ita  martta.  Other  na- 
■Meh  has  fooght  baatda  ua  In  Korea. 


la  fftidly  laveHad  hara  Is  Vbm 

«t  tha  U.  M.    What  pugpoae  doca 
to  fnUdl?    li  It  aa  orfantaatVm  to 
mUttary  foraaa  oa  a  saato 
to  ba  a  tartar  to  aa  evUdoaraT    Or 
•laat    Ob  thla  baato  quee- 
w  haUavo  that  tha  Qatfksta  who  drew 
\tm  laoaM   lapart   on   teaatcn   policy. 
I  to  9mm  imm  Qaaiars  lla««r  Otve  Dp. 
9^.  v«»  ili^  aad  that  Ifr.  AehaaonH 
» to  ttaMfwm  llM  U.  M.  late  aa  anaed 
A  U.  m.  attaiapttBC  to 
tataraatleaal  army  in 
praat  power  bloce 
a  «.  W.  hM«Ml  tpvar 


No  U.  N.  army  can  cope  with  major  ai?jfres- 
slon.  The  terrific  time  the  U  N  has  had 
with  the  Communist  aggression  in  Korea 
ah<mld  be  a  tufflclent  warning  on  tha:  ^ytrv. 
At  the  start.  Korea  looked  Uke  noihing  m.re 
than  a  fairly  simple  p<5Lice  action  What 
would  have  happened  had  Chlnti  oflSciany 
come  ln»  The  U  N  army  would  probably 
hare  fallen  apart  II  not.  there  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  recrimlnation.s  between 
the  people*  of  the  participating  naticms  ca 
a  scale  to  have  underrut  any  campaign 
against  China  proper  \nd  iI  Ruiwu  had 
come  In?  At  that  ptjint.  of  course,  any  pre- 
tense of  U  N.  police  action  would  have  van- 
iiuied;  that  would  have  been  world  w;ir  111 — 
and  the  disintegration  of  the  U    N 

rn 

What  ifl  the  U  N  :•  At  present  the  U  .N  s 
role  Is  to  provide  a  meeting  place  and  a  furuni 
In  which  a  continuous  process  of  discussion 
and  negotiation  can  be  carried  on  among  the 
nations  as  an  alternative  to  war  What  the 
limitations  are  on  what  the  U.  N  cui  accom- 
plish through  the  discharge  of  that  role,  we 
do  not  know.  The  Quakers  (to  refer  once 
more  to  their  report  i  think  that  the  nations 
In  the  D.  N.  have  not  gone  very  far  yet  m  de- 
veloping the  possibilities  of  negotiation,  aad 
the  remarkable  Quaker  record  In  securing  a 
common  mind  out  of  all  sorts  of  combative 
situations  makes  their  judgment  regarding 
this  Important. 

We  admit  that  tt  is  not  and  will  not  be 
easy  to  get  far  In  the  UN.  along  the  path  of 
dlsctissiOQ  and  negotiation  with  the  Russians 
and  tbelr  Coinmunlsl  satellites.  There  will 
be  many  times  when  the  infuriating  tactics 
to  which  the  Red  delegates  resort  In  the  As- 
sembly, in  the  Security  Council.  In  the  com- 
missions and  committees  will  tempt  our 
frustrated  representatives  to  feel  that  if  they 
could  only  pull  a  gun  on  their  Communist 
tormentors,  sweet  reasonableness  wnuld  ei.- 
sue.  But  for  the  U.  N..  pulling  a  gun  is  tha 
way  to  disillusionment  and  shipwreck 

A  cease  fire  In  Korea.  If  it  Is  attained,  will 
give  another  chance  to  recall  the  l'.  N  to 
Its  true  p\irpo«e.  Those  who  hope  to  see 
the  U.  N.  develop  Into  an  effective  agrncy  for 
world  understanding  will  do  well  now  to  for- 
get the  Illusory  Acheson  army.  Fi£;httn<  U 
not  the  U.  N  "s  role.  Negotiation  is.  Nuw  is 
the  time  to  get  that  fact  thoroughly  pUi.ted 
In  U.  N.  thinking.  And  as  an  Incentive  for 
so  doing,  we  wish  that  every  delenate  and 
employed  ofBcer  of  the  U.  N  .  every  fureign  ji- 
flce  ofliclal  and  every  legislator  in  U  N  mem- 
ber nations,  could  be  required  to  read  ar.d 
reread  that  portion  of  the  Quaker  re}:Hirt 
(pp.  81  through  47)  which  deals  with  the 
posalbilltles  and  means  for  developing  the 
U.  N.  as  a  world  center  for  constant  and  un- 
deapairlng  negotiation 


Smm  Faacjr  AccoaatiBf  ia  Araoaa  Water 
PUa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK? 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CAUFOeNH 
IN  TOT  HOU8S  OF  RtPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Aufruat  8.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 

like  to  c&U  tne  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  Interesting  article  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Moky  which  dlscusset  the  central  Arl- 
aona  imiject.  This  fantastic  project  Is 
<tf  luch  dubious  economic  feasibility  that 
the  attonpt  to  foist  it  upon  the  Nation 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  whole  recla- 
mation program  so  vital  to  western  de- 


velopment. In  order  to  authorize  this 
project,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cast 
aside  and  ignore  all  previous  standards 
by  which  economic  feasibility  has  been 
determined.  Here  is  a  project  which 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  at  lea.st  $2,000,000,000  in  interest 
losses  alone,  while  it  would  at  the  same 
time  directly  benefit  large  landowners 
in  Arizona  who  would  be  required  to  pay 
absolutely  nothing  for  having  their 
underground  water  supplies  replenished 
for  use  on  their  lands. 

Even  the  sponsors  of  the  project  admit 
that  their  economic  feasibility  claims  are 
predicated  in  large  part  upon  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  at  Glen  Canyon,  although 
the  bill  authorizing  the  project  specifi- 
cally prohibits  the  building  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam.  There  are  so  many  glar- 
ing fallacies  in  the  reports  and  evidence 
reportedly  justifying  the  project  from  an 
economic  standpoint  that  one  is  amazed 
to  see  the  project  seriously  considered  in 
spite  of  the  unquestioned  political  influ- 
ence of  its  sponsors.  It  is  a  monstrous 
e.xample  of  economic  Insanity  wedded  to 
political  pressure. 

The  article  follows: 

Some   Panct  AccotmrtNO  rw  Akizoma 

Watki  Plan 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Boisi:.  Idaho.— Aa  I  have  traveled  west- 
ward, through  Yellowstone  Park  and  into 
this  productive  and  prosperous  basin  of  the 
Snake  River,  my  major  reactions  have  been 
to  the  natural  treasures  and  beauties  of  the 
region  and  to  what  strong  and  energetic 
people  have  done  with  and  for  these  ad- 
vantages. 

We  seem  to  be  far  from  the  perplexities 
and  strife  of  International  affairs,  higher 
taxes,  and  economic  controls.  Certainly,  it 
would  seem  that  the  devious  ways  of  Govern- 
ment bookkeeping  would  have  little  to  do 
with  all  this  natural  wealth. 

But  the  connection  Is  real  and  important 
and  very  .serious.  Two  Illustrations  will  suf- 
fice for  this  point.  The  first  is  almost 
humorous  The  second  Involves  the  entire 
future  of  the  development  of  areas  such  as 
this  Both  have  to  do  with  the  fact  that, 
as  years  pass.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
expensive  to  reclaim  waste  land  in  the  West 
and  to  make  It  fit  for  human  habitation 
and  Individual  enterprise. 

The  original  principle  followed  by  govern- 
ment In  reclaiming  land  by  Irrigation  and 
other  Improvements  was  that  the  farmers 
who  were  benefited  should  repay  the  costs 
over   a    period   of   years. 

This  principle  was  willingly  accepted  by 
the  hardy  people  who  settled  on  such  land. 
It  Is  the  principle  that  should  be  followed 
for  all  time. 

But  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  some  bureau- 
crats and  politicians  to  undermine  this  prin- 
ciple and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a  state 
of  dependence  by  some  on  others  and  to  reap 
political   advantage  from  such  dependence. 

The  method  followed  by  such  bureaucrats 
and  politicians  is  to  rig  Government  book- 
keeping to  make  it  seem  that  great  reclama- 
tion and  power  projects  are  paying  for  them- 
selves, while  in  reality  a  generous  subsidy 
It    being  pmld  by  P«deral  taxpayers. 

In  the  Senate  debate  last  month  on  the 
great  central  Arlaona  project.  It  waa  pointed 
out  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had 
ajtsigned  as  part  payment  for  that  project  the 
so-called  recreation  benefits. 

This  means  that  it  Is  sstlmated  that  a 
certain  number  of  people  will  come  in  the 
course  of  a  vacation  to  see  the  dam.  Their 
expenses  all  the  way  from  home  and  back 
will  be  estimated,  expenses  for  railroad  fare 
or  gasoline,  lodgings,  and  food.     Theee  will 
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be  totaled  and  set  off  against  the  cost  of  the 
project  to  the  Government. 

This  sounds  almoet  too  fantastic  to  be 
true.  For  the  money  these  curlouB  people 
spend  does  not  come  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  all.  It  la  not  a  legitimate  item  to 
set  off  against  cost  It  goes  to  Innkeepers, 
gas  stations,  and  railroads.  The  taxpayer 
makes  It  up  when  the  cost  of  the  project  Is 
met. 

Another  trick  Is  more  complicated  and 
more  serious.  It  has  to  do  with  what  Is 
called  the  Interest  component  In  a  reclama- 
tion project. 

In  the  beginning  and  for  half  a  century, 
the  farmer  iraa  supposed  to  pay  over  a  pe- 
riod of  40  years  the  original  cost  of  the 
Irrigation  project  and  the  maintenance  ex- 
penses. 

Now,  since  many  of  these  projects  produce 
not  only  Irrigation  but  electric  power,  the 
idea  has  been  developed  that  the  tntnrst 
component  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
power  should  not  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury, but  to  a  fund  under  the  control  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  can  be  used 
to  finance  other  new  projects,  thus  loading 
the  taxpayer  with  the  cost  of  subeidixlng 
power  users. 

This  Idea  is  cropping  up  in  new  projects. 
Thus,  what  started  as  a  self-sustaining  en- 
terprise of  Government  will,  unless  stopped 
by  Congress,  end  in  a  gigantic  paternalism. 
This  is  just  another  example  of  the  decay 
of  morality  in  a  socialistic  government. 


Tb«  Medici  of  SeleciMMi  of  CaB^datcs 
for  AcbBMsira  to  Hie  Military  aad  NaTal 
Academics  Sko«M  Be  ReTiewcd 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

<»*  mw  rtyax. 
m  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  August  1,  1951 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  contribution  Congress  can  make 
to  the  situation  created  by  the  West 
Point  scandals  Is  to  seek  oat  the  root 
causes  of  the  dishonesty  which  has  be«i 
revealed  and  try  to  prevent  a  repetition. 

No  doubt  a  general  lowering  in  moral 
sUndards  with  a  bad  example  set  in  high 
Government  circles  has  been  a  contrib- 
uting factor.  Without  question  the 
young  men  involved  can  point  to  more 
serious  examples  of  betrayaJ  of  trust  and 
disloyalty  to  country  which  have  either 
gone  unpunished  or  with  a  slap  on  the 
wrist.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  a  more  basic 
cause  may  be  the  reason  why  widespread 
cheating  exists  at  the  Military  Academy. 
Perhaps  the  fault  lies,  at  least  in  part. 
with  Congress.  Before  we  search  else- 
where for  reasons  we  should  he  sure  our 
own  house  is  in  order. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  highly 
questionable  whether  the  candidates  for 
nomination  to  the  service  academies 
should  be  named  primarily  by  Members 
of  Congress.  What  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions does  a  SenatCHr  or  Representative 
have  which  enUiies  hira  to  select  young 
men  who  are  likely  to  make  the  bes;t 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  FO»"ce  (rfBeers? 

I  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  wide 
geographical  distribution  of  the  cmndi- 
datea^  since  tbey  ahoold  be  repr^entative 
of  American  youth  and  will  be  calked 
upon  la  later  life  to  command  trocvs 


drawn  from  aU  parts  of  our  country.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  a  higher 
caliber  of  youth  in  both  character  and 
ability  would  not  result  from  selection 
through  a  prooes  of  competitive  exami- 
nation or  screening  by  an  independent 
board  or  otherwise.  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  positive  alternative  to  suggest. 
It  may  well  be  that  careful  study  would 
reveal  that  the  traditional  method  of 
selection  by  those  dioaen  to  represent 
the  p«>ple  in  their  respective  States  is 
the  best  method  which  can  be  devised  to 
insui-e  that  top  men  are  choeen  for  the 
service  academies. 

The  recent  tragic  disdosores.  however, 
have  reinforced  my  impression  that  this 
entire  matter  of  selection  Should  be 
thoroughly  canvassed.  With  that  end 
in  view.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
authorising  and  directing  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
and  make  recommendations  with  regard 
to  any  changes  which  should  be  made 
In  the  public  interest  In  the  manner  of 
selecting  and  nominating  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 


IN  THB  BOOSE  OP  BSPRSSKNTATTVBB 

Wednesday,  August  i.  1951 

Mr.   MAHON.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 

conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  the  1952 
military  appropriation  bill,  which  lasted 
some  11  weeks,  the  Amn-ofiriations  Sub- 
committee on  Milltaiy  Appn^riations 
called  a  special  ses^cm  to  hear  General 
Marshall,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
General  Bradley.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  That  was  on  July  18. 
only  3  weeks  aga  We  were  anxious  to 
review  with  them  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  uncertain  world  situation 
with  particular  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary-preparedness program  which  the 
pending  bill  is  designed  to  further,  and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  latest  judg- 
ments and  opinions  b^ause  by  reason 
of  their  positions  they  are  our  foremost 
leaders  in  the  military  field.  Their  testi- 
mony is  extremely  timely,  and  to  the 
point,  and  might  well  be  read  by  every 
American.  It  is  not  too  lengthy,  and  I 
believe  it  highly  desirable  to  include  it 
in  the  Rkou». 

The  printed  transcript  follows: 

Wednxbut,  Jult  18.  1961. 

CosasMT  StATtJS  or  Mqjtait  PLaxiniie 

(Witaeas:  Hon.  George  Catlett  Marshall. 
Secretary  of  Defense.) 

Mr.  Mahom.  Gentlemen,  we  have  called  this 
spec^  seeeinn  to  hear  Oeneral  MaishskU  and 
Oeneral  BrmiUey. 

GeiMnI  Marsh  Ul.  at  couxee,  we  would  like 
to  vtatt  with  you  and  have  a  statmwnt  from 
you.  aad  Umd  we  can  take  Oeneral  Bradley, 
and  tber^y  ««  wUl  not  bold  both  at  you 
tksn  tbrougfaoiit  Uke  taeoringa. 

We  iMfan  heanage  <m  the  ISSS  mllltety 
budget  alurtly  after  the  bttdget  ww  pr»> 
sented  to  ua.  We  hegan  hearings  early  ta 
May.    I  think  we  bare  bad  about  11  weeks 


of  hearingN — at  iMst.  this  la  the  elcrentli 
week.    We  flnicfa  the  hearings  this  afternoon. 

You  vvere  busUy  engaged  on  the  Senata 
side  at  the  time  we  started;  otherwin  ■mm 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  harlng  you 
before  us  earlier.  We  did  have  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  a  statemmt  from  Oeneral 
Bradley  at  that  time,  but  we  did  not  com- 
plete, and  wlU  hear  him  again. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  tremendoua  budget. 
General  Marshall,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
160.000.000.000.  The  taxpayers  are  Impatient 
about  the  ever-Increasing  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  high  taxea.  and  yet  with  the 
disturbed  world  conditions  they  want  to  be 
adequately  prepared  for  what  might  hit  ua 
as  a  nation  in  a  troubled  world. 

There  is  much  feeling  among  the  people 
generally  and  among  tbi)  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  mmtary  ]»ople  do  not  aw- 
serve  manpower  and  dollars  as  well  as  they 
should:  in  other  words,  that  some  of  the 
appropriation  to  the  military  does  not  buy 
the  maximum  of  defcQse.  Of  courie.  we  are 
anxious  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense  for 
every  dollar  spent,  and  I  am  sure  that  repre- 
sents your  views. 

ow   teas 


Now,  another  thing  that  has  oome  Into 
the  picture  has  been  the  developments  tn 
Korea.  The  question  wiU  be  asked  oa  the 
floor  by  Members  of  Congreaa  and  by  the 
American  people,  cf  oooree.  m  to  what  im- 
pact ahould  the  recent  torn  of  events  have 
on  this  military  program?  Ia  other  worde. 
can  we  now  asBirme  that  ow  tmlld-up  could 
pioceed  at  a  slower  pace?  I  do  not  think  any 
thoughtful  American,  in  rlew  of  the  proeoect 
which  will  be  facing  ua  beeauae  of  the  world 
picture,  could  think  that  we  oould  let  down 
our  gtwrds  and  disband  our  mlUtary  foroea. 
That  ia  not  In  the  ptctivc.    We  realise  that. 

But.  can  we  stretch  out  our  efforts  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  particularly  some  of 
our  procurements?  Par  example,  the  Army 
tMa  come  in  and  askad  for  ordnance  to  the 
tune  of  §8.500,000,000.  That  to  a  tremendous 
figure. 

Now,  could  we  proceed  on  that  at  a  rate. 
say.  Instead  of  $8,000,000,000.  at  a  rate  (tf 
85,000.000,000  or  88.000.000,000  or  §4,000.000.- 
000?  In  other  words,  phsee  this  procurement 
out  ever  a  longer  period  of  time.  Is  th.«t 
practical? 

In  Tlew  of  the  turn  of  events  in  the  Korean 
war.  shouU  we  restudy  the  at4>hasis  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  defense  program  and 
perliaps  reshape  this  budget  to  some  extent? 

We  want  to  have  oonfldencc.  When  we  take 
this  budget  to  the  floor,  that  when  we  are 
asked  by  Members  of  Congrees  whether  we 
need  such  a  large  bw^et.  that  we  can  teU 
^hem  it  Is  needed  and  why. 

Another  thing,  when  we  take  the  Mil  co 
the  floor  we  want  to  be  tn  position  to  as- 
sure our  colleagues  that  this  money  is  need- 
ed and  is  needed  now  and  we  do  not  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  having  the  Defense 
Department  come  back  a  Uttle  later  and  say, 
"We  have  reoriented  ouzaelvaa  is  the  light  of 
derelopments  in  Korea;  we  have  changed  the 
program;  we  do  not  need  all  of  this  moQey 
which  the  bill  provides." 

Of  course,  we  would  be  happy  IX  Uiat  sort 
of  thing  could  develop  with  complete 
safety  and  security  to  the  Ratl<3n.  hut  the 
point  we  want  to  make  Is  that  we  need  a 
realistic  view  of  tills  whole  thing;  and.  I 
would  Uke  to  say  thla  before  I  stop  these  re- 
marks: 

If  you  change  the  views  which  you  expreas 
this  afternoon,  {viar  to  the  time  we  bring 
this  bilJ  to  the  flow  for  ocmsldenition.  and  if 
you  determine  upon  a  nahlftfng  of  the  pro- 
gram or  xedwettaa  In  tlie  program,  wm  you 
make  known  to  the  eooaaaltfeaa  yoor 
on  that  matter  tn  tfoie  for  ua  to 
vantage  of  the  decision  which  you 
have  made? 

Agaliist  that  faaekgRwiid  of  remarks ' 
I  think  represents  generally  the  thlnkiag  of. 
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J  of  Um  ooaaiirt**.  «•  «ottl4  Ute 

I  jMt  to  taU  w  vbM  yen  tMnk  of  Um 


Mr.  CtMlnoan.  tn  Ut« 

,,^ I  ■■•  no  rMtuetton.    I  mlcbt  uy 

that  I  think  It  to  qultt  poulU*  ihmt 
tb»  teal  dtUtitnatlon  la  mada— Um 
diiliiiai  tn  Oetobar— fhat  «•  wiu  po»- 
ilMT  ba  ta^olvad  tn  approachlnt  Um  Con- 
far  oartala  IXMaaaaaa.  partlcalarty  for 
aa«  IIM. 
I  lagard  thte  approprlatloo  bill  In  k  rery 
Ma  major  capital  in- 

j^x.  ta  euttliaat  wXttx  Um  malntenaace 

na^H  tflHum  »*T^  P*7'  uolfonxM.  atd  items 
0(  Chat  dwraetar.  I  look  at  tt  tn  a  mom  that 
tt  la  a  capital  tafaatmant  which  wtu  not 
ita  for  quite  a  partod  of 
for  asamiidc.  with  3  yean  on 
e  yaan  on  the  typea  of  lar? er 
planaa.  aiid  t  yaan  (or  mos'.  oC  the  ta.iks. 

CI  oooraa.  It  (toea  involve  continued  main- 
^ff^fmrum  ctUfffH  afalnst  tbe  lt«ns  that  are 
HOC  bald  tn  atoraga. 

I  fc*t»>«%  I  can  beat  exptatn  my  own  reaction 
to  thia  by  atatlnf  that  I  have  been  deeply 
eoacamad  ovar  wbat  I  hare  read  In  the  pres 
Mmjt  vtMt  I  have  heard  OTer  the  radio  in  re- 
favd  to  tte  (aara  aspraaed  aa  to  the  Korean 
a  ODmmunlat  trap.  Involvlnt; 
etevar  p>ocadure.  which  will  react  sen- 

to  our  itlmit "r*      I  regard  Korea. 

•xe«^  (or  tha  tragady  ot  tiM  caaualties.  I 
Nfard  tha  Korean  affair — except  for  tnose 
m  an  incident  in  the  world  sltua- 

I  MB  jmiiaatrl  and  deeply  con- 

at  thla  talk  about  the  trap  or  the 
darer  procadura  that  may  be  facing  us  in 
^fM^^-  ii^t^utt  I  tiitnk  the  trap  and  the 
ylttaiuew  are  entirely  on  the  part  of  the 
Bavlat  Ooeanunant.  addraaaad  to  the  world 
■ttuatioa. 

It  to  moat  dlatreaalng  that  by  a  single 
spc«ck.  tlMy.  the  BoTlcta.  could  develop  «n 
altltode  of  relaxation,  ot  a  let-down  in  our 
program  on  the  part  of  the  American 
It  is  tragic  that  wa  ihould  be  so 
•uaoaptlbla  to  propaganda,  that  a  sinicla 
■paaiti  would  creata  a  state  of  mind  that  can 
very  aartotuly  raa<rt  to  our  dlaadvantage  m 
tlM  world  picture. 

Tliat  la  the  trap,  that  U  tha  cleTemeas. 
»^  the  ready  raiponae  to  It  in  America  is 
tragic.  We  should  not  change  uur  whole 
prooadure  every  time  the  Kremlin  decides 
on  some  new  front.  That  to  my  mind.  <s 
dlatrcialngly  a^rloua  because  with  so  little 
effort  they  have  tocompllshad  so  much  to 
(HIT  great  dlaadvautage.  The  fact  that  with- 
in a  few  days  aftair  Malik's  jqMach  we  should 
have  eaIJa  on  the  selectlve-aerrlce  o(Bc<«  from 
man  Inquiring  aa  to  whether  or  net  they 
■ikouM  now  repor  U  Indicative  It  li  more 
•trloua  to  have  Reaervc  oAcerm.  who  should 
know  better,  should  be  better  Informed  than 
younger  fellowa.  wriu  to  the  «  f.r  De- 
aaklng  whether  tha  Deparunent 
iuu  wanta  them  to  report. 


ot  i*sa  auaavT 
I  think  tn  a  aanaa  that  anawars  tb<'  quaa- 
to  thle  particular  approprtati'>a  bill, 
la  to  spaeUte  ttama  oontalued  In  tha 
with  whleh  you  may  dlaagrce  We 
hnwt  triad  vary  Iwrd  tn  the  praparatlnn  of 
-partleularty  Mr.  Lover  t  and 
Ita  aaalatanta— to  go  through  it 
eara.  to  aHmlnata  tha  ut.iMcea- 
to  owka  cartaln  that  tha  eatlmataa 
_  a  e«i7  aoUd  harts:  and  have  ako  triad 
to  avoid  tboaa  Hnall  thtnga  Uka  tha  qiMatlm 
vhieh  are  aaaantliU  but 
an  ttttdwatandlhg  of  our 
ktt  In  latetloii  to  a  |«0.000- 


a  vary  liard 
.    X  think  it 


will  be  quite  s  pi-riod  of  lime,  it  will  take 
time  to  prvive  gmxl  faith,  which  .nvilvrs  n 
rather  lengthy  prm-edur*  Jvist  ht*  so.  r.  \\t 
can  reach  s  oirrect  conrUwion  wuh  r^sp*-  t, 
to  the  Soviet.  In  view  of  our  poat  e\i>fT\e::cc>. 
Is  aomethlnfc  that  each  of  u«  hiis  t.  '  tlrod^ 
for  hlmaelf,  havinjc  in  mind  the  pn-.uus 
record  of  IrustnUum.  disruption,  .u.d  c  'ni- 
plete  Ignoring  at  nm*^  I'f  even  the  sr.i:.  r 
relationships  m  intprn;ii  lomi!  prrx-edure 

rCTV%X  COV%ST.   ADVTSrD 

To  my  mind  the  important  th;ni;  n.'»  i.'i 
that  wt  appear  before  the  wnr'.d  ah  de'or- 
mlned.  Implacably  determined,  •  .-.( '  :r- 
•eU'es  In  such  a  strong  positi.'i:  'l-.r  •..?■ 
Kremlin  will  not  dare  tt:  upset  -Ik-  jH-icr  :; 
the  world 

There  are  deterrents  it  the  pre^fvit  •.::v.t\ 
particularly  ai»,mic,  ;»nd  it  is  a  <.:*•  tt'.i^uc 
question  xs  to  huw  :nnt;  tiia:  <xi]:  n,  t  ,»,,  .i 
deter,  ent.  but  I  think  that  a  deterniina'.  :i 
to  go  ahead  is  mast  inip^Tfinve  ai.d  •*■::.  ''■>• 
sn  Irr  resslve  !ac*.ir  We  shi^vili!  :.  '  .%as- 
pend  our  effort-;  mero.\  «t  the  ra..  '  ■'.  the 
Soviet  Oivernment 

Such  a  pn>({rtim  t.-iiCr^s  ;\  I'^nt;  un'.e  M'.irh 
lead  tim?  la  mvijlved.  and  .i^  I  saic!  «  i<r^f 
part  of  t.iia  budget  reurt -M»ms  mattn.i'.s  •:.  it 
really  are  a  capr..il   invesinu-!;- 

I'  you  win  recall,  when  I  cime  up  e-..-.  n. 
November  and  December,  on  the  195:  rrrp  - 
prlation  bill.  I  luund  c.i'.fider.^fJle  d [,>.•.=.; ret' - 
ment  with  rn;*nv  am'->:.^  •.'~.e  M<:r.  )er:--  ,f 
Congrefs.  snd  I  thmlc  rriem^rr?  i  tne  com- 
mittee, who  thi.'Uk'ht  I  •*;«  d^jLiiii;  :  )r  far  ton 
lutie  I  was  ccmpieteiy  ipptk^^ed  to  going 
all  out  at  that  tune  I  -.h'-  ;t;!;:  .;.<  h  recom- 
mendations wt?re  mere  >/  at.  i  ir^  >• .  nal  reac- 
tion bec.iu.se  of  cur  di.TlcultiPs  i;  Korea.  I 
am  now  sat^sned  tuat  I  was  ri?ht 

Mr  Mahon  I  might  sav  yu  pr..ibably  have 
reference  to  another  comnnttee  rather  than 
this  committee  wiih  respt .::  :  i  'he  method 
oi  buUd-up.  but  I  kni'w  ti-.erc  wms  a  lot  of 
Impatience  .'ind  uncerta:r:ty  on  the  Hill  with 
your  unwiiUngiiess  to  o-il.  :  jr  unrealistic 
fortes 

Secr-tary  M\a-H\Li  My  ;h  iu.;h-  :i  that. 
Mr  Chairman,  was  rhit 
tremendous  busine.N.s  in  ; 
and  that  if  we  overex'ei-.ded  otirselves  we 
would  Ret  ourselves  in  a  very  weak  position. 
I  feel  that  we  did  hit  a  pretty  good  pace  at 
that  time  I  feel  that  .nttitiide  h.i.s  been 
confirmed  ttxiay 

There    are    thmt's    we    im:i    .sMa   do    within 
the  approprlatlLU  tw  a  Lir-^e  extei'.t  whuh  are 
administrative    prcced-.;re>     '.:.    .'fder    tn    in- 
crease the  number    .t  di'.l^i  ,■;.-  'A'.th,,)Ut  c-il!- 
Ing    up   additional    nien     and    bin;a    •;:     'h*' 
naval   arm   m  certain   sv>ecin;i/er:    in.e?   -Ai-h 
no  Increase,  or  a  miiiimuni  in', r»M.^e    i:.  ^ii'  :;. 
We  have  larger  c 'iLsiderati.  ii.s   :ti   coiii.ec- 
tlon  with  the  air.  but   we   will   1  .se  nuthini, 
I  believe,  by  waitint;  until  Cxtobor  tu  reach. 
a  firm  ciincIusli:!M  ir.  tnal  matter      The  lAsue 
to  my   mind   l.s   that    we   mu.st    be   able  and 
determined  to  build  up  the  strenk;th  and  not 
be  wobbliiig  back  and  forth  it  every  tlicM's   n 
of  the  Kremlin 

xrvTCT  or  cihsation  or  HosTtLinr.s  in  k"hf\ 
Now,  specmct'-lly  as  tcj  the  terniir.a*;  n  c 
hoatlUtles  in  Korea  That  would  h.wr  cer- 
tain Immediate  eflecte  on  the  pipeline  we 
would  have  to  maintain  certain  eff  rts,  tuit 
they  would  b*  somewhat  reduced  Whiie 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  sent  I't 
would  Imjnedlaiely  build  up  the  availabiliiv 
lor  creating  dlviaions  which  we  want  f:  tin 
that  point  of  view,  it  Ju«t  helps  u.s  to  <) 
ahead  with  the  program  a  little  more  rapuhy 
Tha  caaaation  of  hostilities  and  of  the 
demand  on  replacement  armament,  particu- 
larly of  material  Involved  in  campaigns. 
would  enable  us  to  go  forward  more  rapidly 
with  our  eommltmenta  for  European  re&rtiia- 
inant.  Wa  have  had  to  cut  back  on  some 
ot  tham  in  the  face  of  Korea  In  other 
worda.  caaaation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  wuiild 
anabia  ua  to  do  more  rapidly  some  of  the 
thlnga  that  wa  are  scheduled  to  do  and  have 


•  b,, .    .^.j,    must    do   this 
:;   c.rderly  manner. 


Uhu  lorced  to  alow  up  because  ol  condition* 
in  tn  '  K  )rean  area. 

N  ... ,  ajj  l;j  troops,  a  great  deal  la  still  to 
be  desired  Assuming  we  get  the  armistice. 
and  iiasumlng  that  within  reason  we  gel  a 
political  a/reement.  as  to  the  future  -elatlons 
in  Korea,  and  matters  In  the  Far  East,  we 
h.ive  yet  the  decision  to  make  as  to  when 
vie  muht  reduce,  for  Instance,  the  Japanese 
c  irriKon,  t  how  the  deployment  of  troops 
tw  the  I-ar  East  inl^ht  be  adjusted. 

In  other  wurds,  the  main  effect  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  aside  from  the  ter- 
rific casualty  lists,  wou'.d  be  to  make  it  p.w- 
,sible  for  us  to  pr  >ceed  In  a  more  orderly- 
manner  toward  building  up  our  over-all 
jT^.k-'r.ini 

I  thinlc  th.it  Just  about  covers  my  discus- 
sion of  n:i«t  of  the  points  that  you  men- 
tioned, Mr    rhairman 

Mr  M*Ho.v  We  have  devoted  many  hours 
and  days  'i,-  the  consideration  ot  the  budget. 
Knd  we  d'  not  need  to  'alk  about  that  now, 
OPCau.se  we  have  been  going  over  those  mat- 
ters  111   great   detail, 

NO    R'DVOTTON    IN    MILITART    PERSONNEL 
af(X)MMENDru 

D  >  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  In  y:iur 
Juoitinetit  regardless  of  developments  in  Ko- 
rf-,i  ii  minimum  force  of  about  3,5(HI(X)0 
<-.  old  stiU  be  firm,  and  that  we  should  njt 
if-rluce  the  military  materiel? 

Secretary  .MaK-^h.^i-L    That  Is  it  exactly, 

Mr  Maho.n  With  respect  to  about  45  per- 
>■!.;  u  'hi.s  budget,  which  is  for  procure- 
mei.'  I  -p  ike  of  .\rniy  Ordnance,  and  we 
can  .-pe.if:  o!  m.my  other  types  of  military 
hard  .-..ire  with  respect  to  those  things 
shou:;.  we  taper  ofT  or  should  we  proceed 
alotie  the  basis  which  has  been  presented 
to  us' 

Secretary  Mar.sk.xll.  I  am  firm  in  my  con- 
vict:'t;  v  tj  .-hould  prcxreed  along  the  basis 
whicl;  lias  been  presented  to  you 

Y^'U  ni.ide  one  comment.  Mr  Chairman, 
V.  mch  I  did  not  speak  about,  that  Is.  the 
•  .\f.Mver5  -  which  naturally  concerns  me  and 
.>..  «.!  us  a  ^reat  deal,  I  was  particularly 
interesi?d  in  an  inquiry  this  morning  from, 
I  thmk    Mr,  McNeil, 

I  OfT- the -record  discussion  1 
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Wt  M.\H'in  In  view  of  the  temper  uf  Con- 
.;ri  r.s  ;ind  the  desire  for  reducing  approprla- 
ti  II:.-,,  if  some  reduction  is  to  be  made  In 
the  military  budget,  m  your  opinion  which 
one  of  ti-.e  services  is  best  prepared  to  ac- 
cept rt  reduction — which  Is  now  in  best  ptisi- 
ti  in  to  jierform  In  the  event  of  an  all-out 
v.  .(T  witluu  the  near  future,  say  within  the 
i;t"it  .'  vears? 

I.i  other  words,  in  what  area  regardless 
of  the  service — and  I  do  not  wish  to  put  you 
on  the  spot  with  respect  to  any  if  them — in 
wliit  ,irea,  i>erhaps,  could  we  slow  down, 
reduce  the  cost?  And  you  say  we  do  not 
want  u>  reduce  the  numl>er  of  nen  In  the 
.\rmy.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Of  course,  we 
have  got  to  pay  them,  we  have  cot  to  feed 
them,  and  we  have  got  to  clott  e  them;  so 
where  do  we  get  to  some  place  vhere  a  re- 
duction might  be  made  with  the  least  In- 
Jury   to  the   national  defense   ne  .His? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I  would  i.ot  want  to 
trv  to  answer  that  question  off  th?  cuff  with- 
i  ut  cjiiferring  with  the  Chiefs  o    Staff 

You  will  recall  that  the  bud:  et  has  had 
considerable  screening.  For  e)  ample,  vou 
kni^w  it  started  off  with  1104.000,  WO.OOO.  and 
then  got  to  »48.1X)0.000.000,  and  '.hen  moved 
back  up  'o  WO.000.000,000. 
Mr   Mahon.  I  realize  that. 

NVMBEX  OF  CIVILIAN   KKFLC  TflS 

Mr  Mahon.  Here  Is  somethln ;  that  con- 
cerns us,  there  U  a  popular  view  In  and  out 
of  Congreas  that  military  peoi  le  usa  too 
many  civilian  employees;  that  v  e  hava  the 
proposition  In  this  buaget  to  ha 'e  1.500.0O0 
civilian  employes^  In  fiscal  19!  2  In  thla 
budget  there  U  a  rec^uesl  for  ap  >roxlmately 
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260,000  additional  civilian  employees,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  1.600.000. 

Now  it  is  true  that  some  ot  them  will  be 
the  so-called  blue-collar  workers,  working 
In  ordnance  plants  and  places  of  that  kind, 
but  It  would  be  almost  like  throwing  a  dash 
of  cold  water  In  the  face  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  say,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  a  bUl 
which  provides  for  an  additional  1^63.000 
civilian  employees  for  the  military  depart- 
ment.    You  get  what  I  mean? 

Secretary  Makshall.  Yea. 

Mr  Mahon.  What  Is  the  answer  to  the 
feeling  that  you  are  overdoing  this  t)urt- 
ness  of  civilian  employees?  I  realize  you 
are  not  definitely  In  that  picture. 

Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  I   am. 

Mr    Mahon    What   Is  your  reaction   to  it? 

Secretary  Marshall.  My  first  reaction  is 
the  question  whether  we  let  the  soldiers  or 
tlie  civilians  do  some  of  the  work.  We  have 
tried  at  every  point  to  see  how  we  could 
get  a  proper  balance  between  the  two.  I 
checked  up  and  I  found  that  we  had  sched- 
uled. I  think,  50.000  less  civilians  than  the 
budget    provides   for. 

Mr  T.ABER  On  the  other  hand,  you  were 
142  000  below  the  figures  that  were  given 
tn  us  as  the  budget  estimate  of  what  the 
fi_:ures  would  be  on  June  30. 

.Secretary  Marshall.  The  only  point  I  can 
give  was  this  reduction  of  50,000  In  the 
planned    build-up. 

Mr  TABrs.  On  June  30,  according  to  Mrs, 
Rosenberg,  the  figure  was  142.000  t»elow  the 
htures  that  the  budget  has  estimated,  when 
they  came  up  here. 

^Secretary  Marshall.  Well,  she  has  the 
actual  figures.     That  Is  her  field. 

VSF    or    MILITART    MEN    FOR    SEMISKHXED    WORK 

Mr  Mahon.  If  the  war  in  Korea  should 
end.  is  there  any  reason  why  some  cvf  these 
trained  men  doing  semiskilled  work,  when 
they  return  to  this  country,  cannot  they,  In 
some  cases,  do  seme  of  the  things  these 
Civilians  are  doing?  There  seem  to  be  two 
sides  to  the  picture. 

Secretary  Marshall.  In  regard  to  that,  I 
would  say  that  the  veterans  that  come  back 
have  been  highly  useful  in  connection  with 
the  developments  in  recent  combat. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  soldiers  in  place 
of  civilians,  I  think  that  is  a  question  that 
the  Congress  would  want  to  consider — to 
what  extent  we  utilize  the  physically  capable 
among  the  soldiers  tn  certain  grades  for  cer- 
tain of  the  Jobs.  One  very  serious  question 
is  that  of  who  you  want  to  do  the  job  that 
has  to  be  done. 

As  to  the  combatant  and  career  men. 
there  are  all  sorts  of  Jobs  for  them  to  do  in 
order  to  improve  their  service  There  Is 
another  factor,  which  I  am  not  sufficiently 
well  based  on  at  the  present  time  to  go 
Into,  but  there  are  certainly  a  number  of 
these  people  that  we  have  used  as  soldiers 
on  certain  Jobs  which  are  being  taken  over 
within  the  Department. 

On  one  side,  of  course.  It  cuts  down  on  the 
number  of  civilians.  So  you  have  the  two 
factors  to  consider. 

The  men  with  the  battle  experience  com- 
ing out  of  Korea  have  an  Important  place. 
The  more  of  them  we  get  back  here,  the 
more  effective  is  oiu  training  tempo.  And 
we  have  to  consider  that  in  connection  with 
the  long  time  that  it  takes  us  to  get  these 
National  Guard  divisions  ready  for  combat. 
After  the  hostilities  started  in  June,  the 
Nationa',  Guard  divisions  were  brought  In — 
in  September — and.  of  course,  selective  serv- 
ice did  not  really  begin  to  produce  until 
November.  Those  latter  men  have  not 
finished  their  training  yet.  That  la  the 
tragedy  of  time  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
accept  In  the  preaent  International  situa- 
tion. 

Wt  are  trying  now  to  build  up  all  of  our 
man  factions  In  this  country,  particularly 
with  the  Introduction  of  universal  military 


training,  with  the  moat  aklllful  instruction 
I>eraonnel  that  we  can  get.  and  thst  must 
come  from  the  reteran.  With  theae  new 
divisions.  It  makes  a  great  difference  In  tha 
time  of  their  availability,  having  theae  key- 
nven  conducting  the  uainlng.  I  think  you 
have  to  consider  what  It  means  to  take,  we 
will  say.  almost  a  year  in  order  to  get  a  divi- 
sion ready  for  combat.  That  is  a  very  costly 
delay. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  this  example  off 
the  record. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

We  are  up  against  the  same  thing  when  it 
takes  so  long  to  get  these  divisions  ready. 
And  we  reduce  the  cost  materially  If  we  can 
make  very  rapid  development.  These  vet- 
erans who  are  coming  back  from  Korea  as 
Instructors  are  very  much  Involved  in  that. 

likelihood  or  all-out  v«  ar 

Mr.  Mahon.  Let  me  go  to  a  much  broader 
picture  and  then  bring  my  Interrogation  to 
a  conclusion.  What  Is  your  considered  Judg- 
ment, General,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
major  war  now  as  compared  to  2  or  3  months 
ago? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I  would  say  that  it  is 
Just  about  the  same  as  2  or  3  months  ago. 
There  has  been  a  constant  build-up  In  the 
Soviets  and  their  satellites,  of  their  mili- 
tary strength.  Unfortunately  we  do  not  know 
a  great  deal  about  it. 

Mr.  Mahon  The  likelihood  of  an  all-out 
war  is  still  an  evei -present  consideration? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I  think  it  is  continu- 
ing and,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  enemy's 
build-up,  it  is  increasing. 

(Statement  off  the  record.) 

cessation    or    hostilities    in    korea 

Mr  Mahon.  G<;neral.  when  may  we  reason- 
ably exfject  to  know  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  cessation,  over  a  period  of  months, 
of  the  actual  shooting  war  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  been  continually  involved  in  these  con. 
f erences,  and  they  are  some  of  the  most  frus- 
trating things  that  you  can  Imagine.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Communists  very 
much  want  this  armistice.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  act  under  instructions  and 
might  be  Implacable  along  certain  lines,  jtist 
as  the  recent  prolonged  effort  that  was  made 
in  Paris  resulted  in  nothing.  And  there  they 
were  merely  discussing  the  agenda.  Here  we 
are  getting  around  to  a  decision  for  the 
agenda.  The  most  critical  factors  have  all 
to  be  decided  thereafter.  Alter  that  there 
Is  the  execution  of  the  armistice.  Then  fol- 
low the  diplomatic  decisions  which  would 
Involve  the  United  Nations  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Communist  group  on  the  other 

Mr.  Mahon.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say,  then, 
that  U  we  pass  this  bill  through  the  House 
and  the  Senate  during  the  next  6  weeks  we 
will  not  know  during  that  period  ol  time  just 
what  may  result  In  Korea? 

Secretary  Marshall.  I  do  not  think  you 
will  know.  sir. 

Mr.  Mahon.  We  hope  to  take  this  bill  to 
the  House  by  the  15th  of  August  and  pass  tt. 

Secretary  MAasHALL.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  very  helpful  U  you  did  act  belore 
any  armistice  comes  to  a  final  dettision,  be- 
cause I  think  It  will  help  us  very  much  In 
getting  the  decision  that  we  want.  In  other 
words,  this  bill  Is  a  declaration  ol  determined 
Intent,  and  that  Is  the  most  helpful  factor 
we  can  emphasize  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  SHEPpaao,  have  you  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Shkppako.  In  other  words.  General 
Marshall.  It  is  your  feeling  that  if  this  par- 
ticular overture  of  peace  was  deliberately 
planned  for  strategic  purpoees,  to  lull  mm 
Into  a  state  of  apathy,  aa  it  were,  that  the 
speedy  enactmant  of  this  appropriation  bill 
as  a  preparedneas  maaatira  would  hava  a 
aalutary  effect? 

Secretary  Mabsbaix.  Eiactly  that.  sir. 


Mr.  fiazpTABO.  As  against  taking  tHe  rave 
position? 

Secretary  Mar«hai.l.  Kzactly  that.  air. 

Mr.  Shzpparx).  Personally.  I  am  very  wall 
pleased  with  your  statement.  I  think  It 
would  be  one  of  the  moat  tragic  thlnga  in 
the  world  for  this  Nation  to  permit  itaelf  to 
get  into  the  state  oi  thinking  that  It  waa 
In  at  the  cessation  of  World  War  n.  If  are 
had  not  been  so  fast  ir  our  disarmament 
then,  perhaps  we  would  not  have  so  much 
of  a  bUl  to  pay  today. 

Secretary  Marsh alx.  I  think,  to  repeat  a 
little  of  what  I  have  already  said,  the  moat 
tragic  fact  is  that  in  the  way  of  public  reac- 
tion we  are  so  easily  led  by  the  nose.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  admit  any  such  docile 
and  dangerous  tendency  as  that. 

Mr.  SiKzs.  I  have  no  questions  at  thla 
time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BiLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Shxppakd.  I  think  It  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous thing  for  us  to  be  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  security',  especially  at  this  stage  of  the 
game. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Secretary  Marshall  one 
question  which  I  think  he  will  want  to  an- 
swer off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr  Mahon.  Have  you  any  questions. 
Chairman   Cannon? 

Mr.  Cannon.  I  have  no  questions  at  thla 
time. 

Mr.  Taber  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  ques- 
tions at  this  time. 

ADEQUACT  OF  19S3  PBOCaAM 

Mr.  WiGGLESwcHTH.  I  have  two  qutstiona. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  of  which  is  for  the 
record.  Do  I  undersUnd  correctly.  General. 
that  the  commltwe  is  to  understand  from 
what  you  have  said  that  under  all  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  you  feel  that  the  program 
represente<l  by  the  appropriation  request 
now  before  us  Is  the  maximum  program 
which  it  Is  advisable  for  us  to  undertake  at 
this  time? 

Secretary  Marsh.ux.  Not  the  maximum 
necessarUy.  sir.  But  I  think  it  is  the  essen- 
tial program  at  this  time.  On  the  question 
as  to  whether  this  item  or  that  item  Is  well- 
or  ill-advised,  so  far  as  cost  estimates  are 
concerned,  and  things  of  that  sort,  you  have 
had  many  witnesses  to  testily  regarding 
thereto. 

Mr.  WiGCLEswoBTH.  So  far  as  yovj  own 
judgment  Is  concerned  the  program  repre- 
sented by  the  request  belore  the  comjnltt«e 
Is  what  you  consider  adeqtiate  under  all  tha 
circumstinces? 

Secretary  Marshall.  At  the  present  time; 
yes.  sir. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Tabee.  General,  is  our  position  with 
reference  to  the  Soviet  getting  to  a  point 
where  the  trend  is  more  our  way  than  it  is 
their  way? 

Secretary  Marshall.  We  are  still  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  but  we  are  progressing  more 
rapidly  to  strength  than  they  are.  Their 
further  increases  In  ground  strength  will  be 
limited. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Mahon.  General  Marshall,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee.  I  want  to  thank  you  lor 
your  appearance  and  your  very  helplul  expo- 
slUon  of  the  situation. 

Secretary  Mabshall.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chainnac:  and  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 

WZDITXSOAT,  JULT   18,   1951. 
MIUTABT     PaOCBAM     FOB     1953 

(Witness:  General  of  the  Army  Omar  H. 
Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Ctilafs  oC 
Staff.) 

ozMiaaL  sraTBMSMT 

Mr.  Mahom.  General  Bradley,  we  iHould 
be  pleased  to  have  from  you  at  this  time  a 
general   statement   on   the   budge"   few   tha 
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IX^parUDCBt    at    HaUosal    DefenM. 
n»cal  jrwtf  IMS. 

0«nAnl  BkMcxr.  Mr  CbaA^zuin  and  Bwm- 
ism  of  tb*  conmittM.  tnainf  tb«  Urn*  tbftt 
tbe  Jkiint  C&Mli  or  Staff  bav*  coiuklcrcd  our 
rMWta  for  tiM  torn  yM7  19Sa.  w«  haw  had 
the  uniaJ  eooiidaraUoo  oT  the  long-nuifrc 
pUu  for  our  eoontrr's  »»eurtty;  w«  bava 
«««o  tlM  erratalttaaUon  of  plannln«  In  Uv« 
Morth  Atteatlc  TVwity  OrfaaltaUoo.  Includ- 
ing Uw  aataMtaliinaot  of  a  Suprcma  Com- 
mand In  Suropr:  and  thera  ha^  be«n  the 
slkarp  Impact  of  rranU  in  tlkc  Par  Baat 
Ttmm  tluaa  /acton  ha»«  required  a  Ttry 
critkmJ  atratf  tc  analTata  by  the  Jatct  Chief* 
al  StmM.  Tlia  rwaulV— iha  major  forc«  r*- 
qnttawata  aat  forth  tn  thla  request — la 
protoabtT  tba  Bsoat  itudled  optnlxi  on  our 
Dae^  IB  tlM  Armed  l^vcea  that  the  Drfena« 
Kstabttahment  could  prorkte. 

We  belieec  tkat  our  ioa«-rancc  defense 
III  ■■■mm  rnnat  indwle:  Pcrcea  In  betnf  to 
•eert  tftaMtar  and  to  rctattaU  la  eaae  we 
are  attached:  a«d  a  mobUteatton  mafihUiery 
In  the  Armed  Ptorcea  and  in  industry  which 
can  toe  tkrown  Into  hl«b  gear  If  we  face  an 
s>l-<r.n  wmt.  ObrtowBly.  our  kmf-nuiffe  pro- 
gram must  be  within  our  natloDai  meena: 
«  d  U  muet  be  eoaalatamt  with  the  attttudes 
of  the  Amarteaa  people  toward  their  own 
dcfetim.  The  Aacrlean  peof^  have  never 
maltttalned  tn  peacrtima  and  we  are  not 
{rlclng  DOW.  foreea  In  belnc  larfe  enough  to 
wta  a  major  war. 

muraaT  omiwcrvrwB 
I&  brottd  ooUlme.  the  beak:  military  objec- 
tHea  vtiieii  baee  guided  our  ■trataglc  analy- 
st a.'e  tkaae:  Tb  btiUd  sofldent  force  ca 
sooo  ■•  inttireWe  to  act  m  a  detcrr«it  v> 
furtlMr  ■cpvaaian;  to  create  ■uSelcnt  power 
to  pieeeBt  iltmatar  in  the  eeent  war  ta  f ORwd 
tqnn  «■:  to  proiekla  aa  tmmedlate  eapabil- 
ttj  for  ydit  axkd  stroBg  retailatton  In  ease 
of  an  anaek  opmi  na:  and  to  produce  a  Arm 
to  boUd.  M  qutekly  m  pce- 
teeeaeary  to  aaaure  victory 
I  «•  lie  foroed  to  cagaflc  tn  aU-oitt  eon- 
mm  baate  ob)ecttvee— any 
of  tbeee  wooM  hiTtte  dl»- 


aad  toy  far  the  atropgeet.  of 

the  orgeat  iea|ulieukent  of 

of   buUdtng  s\iB- 

fnrthar  aggreaalon — rests 

■  Onttad  Statoa.    Our  tmmft- 

IB    tlila   QWlartaktog    la.    of 

of  oar  forem  In  Korea. 

of  the  aarrlcea  eer- 

have  been  made  regarding 

of  oar  Boraaa  wipfrrf  and  ita  dura- 

valldtty  of  tliaaa  amumptloDa  Is 

It  la  Ikoped  that  the  rc- 

tar  tMa  opmatt-m  vtfl  fall  wtth- 


toy  prvTloaa  wtt- 
bud^t  we  have, 
no  spectflc 
ratea 
for    the 


pBlated  OQt 
te  tlUa  daf< 


If  peace  U\  K.irea  m^auR  «  li't-d  w.-,  ,n 
production,  we  wil!  txr  cif  iiik  b:u-fc  •  m  'A-fnt!- 
ona  Just  Bs  we  hnv?  beeur.  to  in.  .rtf>:  tu/p 
and  [jToperlT  »rm  i'mt  f.rr^s 

And  If  peace  in  Km*  m«'ani<  a  lft-d<  »!.  la 
our  mill  and  catJiusiasni  f-r  vdpqiiaTp  yr''- 
paredneas.  m-e  may  te  iinn.'lnif  our  f cure 
chance*  for  frfe<1<)m  '.■>  't^^se  who  v,;:-h  'o 
eiialsve  ii» 

We  nuitt  reaiUt'  •,!t>k  \^'.:<f  iri  K  ■-•m  h 
not  a  pmmlse  of  pcrmtinert  jieacf  throvith- 
out  the  wor.d  Tiif  ..rtr.is' ;. >-  oi;i  therv- 
m  ihe  F.ix  Kiist  win  mt'nn  thai  fhe  I  n:?f<l 
Nations  have  r  et  or»»  mre  rh.»i!enar  ,*i.r.  »■ 
won  another  tovigh  t^-nan^ftv.f.i:  ov^-r  ■  pit.--- 
slon  and  tyranny  It  wUl  ir  •*!:  *hat,  wo  1.  le 
»  chaace  to  be  tetter  prepared  to  meet  .^"v 
future  chsllenee  Wp  nnwt  nrnke  trie  m<>ft 
of   the  Ktxxl   rhanct-s   »ha'    are   ofTerrd    us 

Cni  the  other  hand  il  *e  camn.-  rfir.  :i 
-■^^reemenl  with  the  Ciiima:u.«it.s  in  K  rtA. 
It  will  be  obvious  t<;  ev^Tvone  th:-»t  the  '.  aa 
has  not  been  lightened  und  the  deto.iae 
preparations  mutt  go  on 

Armistice  tar  no  arnibt;cc.  then,  ^e  n;Uit 
be  prepared  for  the  next  .  :i«i:engc;  and  we 
must  continue  U;  pursue  tiuit  rirst  objective 
I  noenUoned  before-  builcili.g  s-.^Bcsei-t 
forces  to  deter  further  a5gre»4.io:i  I:,  .idd:- 
tion  W  our  own  defeaoes.,  ■*€  must  assist  la 
the  provision  of  Ihoee  additi..  nal  Ir.-- 
whlch.  m  concert  on  a  glot.i:  ba.-i.s  with  •.:.  ^.- 
of  QUher  free  nations.  wUl  f.ister  tl-ie  c  n'n.n- 
ment  of  comnjunism  w^tiila  its  pr>  sent 
bounds. 

If  contalniuent  does  not  w..rK  and  acgres- 
ston  Is  not  deterred    then  we  mast  have  the 
power    to   prevent   dlsiitter    \n   the   event   of 
war.  and  the  capabllitv  .ii'  sharp  and   uk'ies- 
slv-e  retailatlon  in  rase  of  attaclt      Includ.'d 
In  theae  objectivee  la  the  power  to  deictic:  the 
Weatcrn  Hemisphere.  u>  protect  its  indus:r\.il 
potential  to  the  greatest  practicabl..    degree, 
and    to   develop    our    stratei^ic    air    oJensi. «■ 
to    Insure,    when    necessAry,    the    unni*'dii»t»' 
Interference  with  enemy  industrial  capacity 
Though  the  paasa^je  ul   time  will   bram   in- 
creased  allied    a«Bl&t.-\nce    m    furtherance    of 
these    objectives,    their    esisential    minimum 
cannot  be  delayed,  and  its  provision,  tuere- 
fore.  rmU  primarily  with  tiie  United  States 
In  addition  to  maintaining  sufficient  forces 
In  being  to  stave  off  national  military  calam- 
ity, we  are  trylwc  to  provide  a  force  that  ran 
retaliate  immediately— a  force  that  can  hurt 
the  enemy,  slowing  down  both  the  strenirth 
and  tempo  cf  his  attack  ution  us  u^ile  our 
mobUlzatlon  geu  under  way      The  nature  of 
this  retaliation  force  changes  with  the  con- 
ditions of  war  and  the  weapons  of  war      It  is 
almost  redundant  to  point  out  that  th"  shape 
and    form    of    our    retaliatory    forces    have 
changed  materially  since  World  War  II 

The  Initial  retaliation  against  an  enemy  by 
strategic  bombing  will  be  provided  if  the  air 
powo'  and  the  necessary  Army  and  Navy 
support  to  seize  and  hold  the  bases  from 
wbtcb  to  operate,  are  In  our  hands  the  mo- 
ment an  emergency  arises  The  closer  the 
bases  are  to  the  enemy  the  easier  it  wiU  be. 
and  the  lem  costly  it  will  be.  to  provide  a 
nwtained  retaliatory  ajr  attack  Our  strat- 
egy doea  not  Include  a  retraction  of  all  of 
our  military  power  to  the  continental  limits 
at  tim  North  American  Continent  when  we 
■re  attacked. 

Aa  a  third  raquirement,  our  foreea  in  being 
nitMt  tndode  a  suflktient  mobUlmUon  base 
■o  that.  If  usiSBSSfT  we  can  push  the  throttle 
at  moWUaatlon  forward  and  expand  our 
forces  ettclently  and  quickly  to  meet  the 
I  III  sals,  and  evuitually  to  take  the  ulTeivsive 
ng»<P«^  the  atfcaeiring  enemy. 

Tikis  tlklrd  requirement — a  broad  base  of 
alrsi^th  from  whitto  we  can  expand — U  prob- 
aWy  tiM  moat  Important  of  them  all.  Here- 
t0fat«  broad  ocaani  and  strong  aUles  have 
laoMctsil  us  during  mobllimtlon.  Next  time 
the  clottds  of  war  may  give  little  warning 
and  wa  may  have  no  time  for  this  third  im- 
portant part  of  our  security. 


When    ■*'»■    (iisrus^    the    mobilization    base. 

»<»  tnc'.i  tl"  Ml     Nrtnonal  Gviard  and  th»  Re- 

r.rrvr     force*     v  hirh     nre    tradnionall^      the 

t  k*i  ii*"  if  the  United  States  defense      The 

.•;.  :u;;tr  !  >rre5  must  meet  the  fln>t  blow  s  and 

!•-.'  rontrlbtite  to  the  mtlttarv  tralnin  ;  and 

.  i!,r;.'>rr'al  f.irtUtle'^  whtrh  are  necessn  y  for 

-■      tp.nj-in     and   furnish   the   cadr       for 

.'   «'■    rtf. 'sl'.ns.    whips,   and   air   ^oupj    that 

I    I    '-.e    cined    for    In    aU-out    mobUl   itlon 

;    ,•     J.-    m  :"    shorten    the    time    befot  •    our 

;..      :    .        no     Mcnts  are  rendy  for  com  nt 

T  !'•    .Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff    have    r 'com- 
—  *>!  o'll    ■)    ^he   Pres'dent   and   to    the   Con- 
.:rf!s    'h:i-t    abov;t    .-l  500,000   men    In    n?  iform 
,t.-.j   ;.•:■<«■.-.-;( ry  to  meet  the  pre5ent  thr  »at  as 
f.=u-    as    'hey    can    foresee       They    h.<v      said 
•:>nt  Tnv  time  the  situation  chansfes  f  tr  the 
V.  r  c  thev  w   u!d  have  to  ask  for  mor  ■  men 
■  !  w  men  .>n  Rctlve  duty     Thn>ueh'    i'  the 
4  ;:ower  hearinCT  the  Defense  Department 
Aitnt'Siios  stressed  the  need  for  a  bette    state 
f   '►•«d!n'^,s   tor   the  Reserve  compone  its   js 
:  f-rc^'i.iry  adjuncts  to  our  security  provisions, 
nu-    ha.^ifallv   the    combined    mobU  nation 
pi:,.  ;,<-d  '■■>r  :.rust  provide  these  thing      The 
Tner.     ir.ri    nuiterldls    to   continue    the    effort 
.n  K  iroi  If  no  (irmisticc  Is  agreed  ujk  .i:  the 
'UPAf  fo  fulfill  the  present  world-wldi    com- 
n.r:;v:T.«,    incii:dlng    the   occupation    task.«. 
i';d  supi>ort  for  the  forces  of  the  Notrh  \t- 
.ir-Ti-    T-eatv:    the    lncrea.«e    In    our    .\rnied 
f,  r-f^    ;.,*     planned.    Including    adc  tlonal 
.ilr   -orcf-s   in    1952:    and,  finally,  war  r -serves 
r  e<-,  lipment  that  have  been  somewl  at  de- 
plete:! by  the  Korean  fighting 

Men  Aithout  equipment  cannot  meet 
terurity  needs  So  there  is  first  er  iphasls 
on  industrial  mobilization,  with  a  s  multa- 
neous  development  of  a  manpower  f  rcigram 
to  give  u.;  a  well-trained  Reserve  fir  years 
and  years  to  come 

I  have  reviewed  the  objectives  £  nd  the 
■■-■.derations  on  which  the  Joint  C '.lefs  of 
-:.i-  h.ive  based  the  force  and  n  adiness 
• .  I.-^  /f  this  appropriation  request,  Exam- 
:  ?i  n  if  the  Individual  service  p-ograms 
wi::  show  that  the  forces  scliedu  ed  for 
verse-i-s  deployment  are  planned  to  ^e  fully 
manned  and  equipped.  In  the  con  inental 
United  States,  however,  approxlmf  tely  an 
Ki-peroent  manning  level  has  be<  n  gen- 
traily  accepted.  Mobilization  reser  e  levels 
^et  fMrth  in  the  programs  average  only  a 
',  t.;  e  months"  supply,  and  aUhou;h  such 
levels  CAT-i  te  accepted  during  the  period  of 
f.:rce  fcuild-up,  they  should  be  miterlaHy 
increased  as  soon  as  production  rites  are 
imprtived 

In  dt  termining  these  force  requ  rements 
.^nd  the  general  criteria  which  hav  ■  g-aided 
The  .eervices  in  their  program  deve  opment. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  kept  In  mind 
the  economic  and  industrial  impact  of  the 
over -all  pnjgram.  Therefore,  the  fc  rces  and 
thp.r  support,  !n  their  opinion,  epresent 
the  abfioiute  minimum  consistent  Jrlth  our 
nrtuonal  objectives  and  the  current  situa- 
tion. V.'fc"  therefore,  recommend  t^  e  appro- 
priation request  that  Is  now  befop'  you,  in 
•he  belief  that  It  Is  essential  to  meet  the 
ur.;tncy  of  our  petition  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  probable,  that  some  upward 
revisions  will  be  required  during  the  com- 
ing' months  If  and  when  such  evlslona 
are  deemed  essential,  the  Joint  C  hleis  of 
Staff  will  not  hiseitate  to  convey  ne^  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  Defi  nse  and 
to  the  President, 

Mr  UAHOif  That  is  a  very  excelle  it  state- 
ment General,  and  we  thank  you  for  your 
appearance  here. 

POSSIBU:   CHANCX  IN   PSOCRAl 

If  the  oUllUry  requirements  ai  e  resur- 
veyed,  so  to  speak,  late  thla  year — si  y  In  Oc- 
tuber  or  November,  aa  anticipated  -do  you 
think  the  likelihood  Is  that  there  «rlll  be  a 
decrease  In  otir  over-all  prepared!  ess  pro- 
cram,  or  a  steady  buUd-up  on  th!  frame- 
w<.)rk  x-hlch  we  are  now  laying,  or  i  precipl- 
t.  us  Increase?     That  question  la  ha  led  upon 
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the  technical  assumptton  that  we  will  not  be 
In  an  ail-out  shooting  major  war  at  that 
particular  time. 

General  Bradlet.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  we  all  understand  that  IX  this  fighting 
In  Korea  keeps  on  for  some  time  we  are  golLg 
to  need  something  additional,  which  was  not 
Included  In  this  budget. 

Mr    Mahom.  That   is  right. 

General  B&adl£T.  When  we  prepared  these 
recommendations  last  fall  we  had  to  make 
some  assumptions.  For  budgetary  matters, 
we  assumed  that  the  fighting  in  Korea  would 
be  over  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 
so  we  did  not  include  Korea  Ln  the  fiscal 
year  1952  budget,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Hcw  much  we  will  have  to  include  in  a  sep- 
arate supplemental  request  we  do  not  know 
and  will  not  know  until  some  time  this 
fail 

Mr  Mahon.  Could  it  be  probable  that  you 
w.Aild  net  have  any  supplemental  request? 

General  Bbadlzy.  Well,  my  understanding 
of  the  services  is  that  they  will  have  to  have 
scmething  to  replace  what  they  have  used 
up  during  this  year. 

Mr    Mahon.  During  fiscal  1951? 

General  Bradlty.  Fiscal  1952. 

Mr    Mahon    Yes. 

General  Br.adlet.  Which  Is  not  Included 
In  here,  and  which  is  really  coming  out  of 
stocks 

As  General  Marshall  pointed  out.  it  is 
coming  out  of  equipment  which  we  had 
hoped  to  furnish  countries  under  the  for- 
eign-aid program, 

I  would  say  chances  are  pretty  good  that 
we  will  have  to  have  something  to  cover  the 
Korea  expenditures. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  your  question, 
whether  or  not  we  will  see  fit  to  recom- 
r.tiend  any  Increase  in  forces  for  1952.  I  think 
that  depends  very  largely  on  the  attitude 
that  develops  in  these  negotiations  in  Korea 
and  the  general  world-wide  situation  which 
may  confront  us  between  now  and  sometime 
this  fall.  The  services.  I  know,  feel  th.Tt  in 
their  expansion  to  date  they  have  developed 
some  weaknesses  within  the»r  own  organiza- 
ti  )ns  which  probably  need  to  be  filled  up. 
Just  what  they  will  come  in  for.  and  what 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  approve  I  do  not 
know  yet  because  they  have  not  mpde  deci- 
sions on  any  specific  program  which  they 
would  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

MILrrAJlY  STHENCTH 

Mr.  M^HON.  Under  any  circumstances  can 
you  foresee  a  recommendation  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  our  Armed  Forces  of 
3.500.000  men  and  women  wotild  be  reduced 
hcl'j*  that  figure  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  a  reduction  over-all  In  the  mili- 
tary build-up  be  made? 

General  BaAW.ET.  No,  sir.  I  would  say 
if  there  is  any  change  in  it  the  chances  of 
reccmmendlng  some  slight  Increase  in  it  are 
of  greater  probability  than  recommending  a 
decrease  In  It. 

I  might  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  on 
what  General  Marshall  said  on  that.  We 
believe  that  the  Communists  were  really  hurt 
in  Korea.  That  Is  why  they  want  to  call  It 
off.  However,  there  has  been  nothing  said 
about  changing  thel:  announced  long-range 
intention  of  sometime  ruling  the  world;  so 
that  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  Jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  Is  any  Indication  at 
all  that  they  have  changed  their  over-all  at- 
titude that  the  two.  communism  and  our 
form  of  government,  cannot  live  In  the  world 
together.  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  accept  this  as  an  end. 

As  I  tried  to  point  out,  to  me  we  Iiave  met 
one  more  challenge,  and  successfully.  When 
there  will  be  another  one  or  where  It  will 
be  no  one  knows. 

Some  people  my,  "Then  why  have  a  mttle- 
ment  In  Korea,  so  long  as  you  are  ac- 
complishing so  much?"  I  do  not  think  that 
Is  an  answer,  either. 


PKOCUUMrKT  LCVkLS 

Mr.  Mabon.  Would  it  be  safe  for  us  to 
reduce  the  level  of  procurement?  Not  that 
the  Items  would  not  eventually  be  delivered, 
but  could  we  reduce  the  rate  of  the  bf  Ud- 
up?  Just  for  Illustrative  purposes.  I  have 
made  reference  to  Army  Ordnance  request- 
ing more  than  8S.00O,0O0,0OO.  We  could  make 
reference  to  similar  Items  In  the  Navy  or 
to  Items  In  the  Air  Force.  My  pwlnt  Is  this: 
Could  we  slow  down  on  this  huge  procure- 
ment program  safely? 

General  Bk.\ol£T.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  feel  qualified  to  discuss  In  detail  whether 
or  not  any  of  that  p>articular  program  can 
be  delayed,  because  that  is  outside  my  prov- 
mce. 

Mr    Mahon.  Yes. 

General  BaABtxY.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
this  in  answer  to  it  in  general:  Mo«i  of  those 
Items,  or  a  lot  of  those  items,  are  very  long 
lead-time  items,  or  at  least  your  expensive 
ones  are;  and  you  vnll  not  be  getting  them 
until  possibly  late  1952  or  1953  and  some  of 
them  in  1954.  In  my  opinion,  those  are  the 
dangerous  years. 

May  I  go  off  the  record  Just  a  minute? 

Mr    Mahon.  Certainly. 

(Discussion  off  the  record. 1 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Cannon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  is  here 
with  liS. 

lEMscussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr  Cannon.  General  Bradley.  I  think  you 
have  given  us  a  very  Inlormatlve  rteume  of 
the  whole  situation.  It  U  not  a  very  encour- 
aging one.  but  there  is  aothing  about  the 
prospect  of  war  which  Is  encouraging 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Sncks? 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

POSSIBLX  BtTDOET  XXDCCTION  IN    195  2 

Mr.  StKES.  In  the  event  the  committee  or 
the  Congress  should  decide  that  cuts  of  some 
magnitude  are  essential  In  the  proposed 
budget,  is  it  your  feeling  that  such  cuts 
as  must  be  ab6ort>ed  can  l)est  be  taken  in 
civilian  personnel  or  In  major  procurement 
or  in  miliUry  personnel? 

General  Bradlet.  I  am  not  stilficlently  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  and  efffcts  of  such 
cuts  to  answer  that  question,  sii.  You  are 
getting  Into  things  I  do  not  know  anything 
about,  sir,  as  to  Just  what  effect  each  one 
of  these  would  have  on  the  varlovis  servtcea. 

Mr.  Sat-ES.  That  Is  all 

Mr.  Mabon.  Mr.  RrLrr? 

Mr.  Rn-ET.  I  have  no  questions.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, except  to  thank  General  Bradley  for 
coming  before  the  committee  and  giving  us 
his  statement. 

Mr    Mahon    Mr.  Taeek? 

TlMl  aUNNINC   IN  FAVOR   OF  TTNITU)  STATIS 

Mr.  Tabu.  General,  do  you  figure  that 
time  Is  running  in  our  favor  or  in  favor  of 
Russia  at  the  moment? 

General  BaADLiT.  I  think  It  is  running  in 
our  favor  at  the  present  time,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  run  tn  our  favor  for  a  couple 
of  years  at  least. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TIEATT  OaCANlZATTON 

Mr.  Tabkr.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
NATO  picture?  Is  there  any  real  Initiative 
and  real  support  for  the  operations  over 
there? 

General  Bbadixt.  I  think  the  spirit  of  the 
European  members  of  NATO  has  Improved 
very  materially  during  the  last  year  or  year 
and  a  half.  I  was  In  Prance  and  England 
about  a  month  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  there  for  about  a  year 
or  a  little  over  a  year.  In  addition  to  talking 
to  the  military  peopla  In  those  countries, 
I  talked  to  General  Baeoiiowcr  and  his  stafT. 
and  I  talked  to  a  nnmber  of  civilians.  X 
talked  to  a  number  at  Americans  who  live 
in  those  countrim  who  have  a  pretty  wide 
knowledge  of  Europe.    From  all  of  them  I 


gained  the  Idea  that  the  spirit  and  the  will 
to  get  going  on  this  thing  had  Improved 
very  materially. 

You  say,  "Has  It  Improved  enough  to  make 
them  get  this  thing  done?"  I  would  say  it 
has  improved  enough  to  get  It  done,  but 
■whether  or  not  it  will  be  a^  fast  as  we 
would  like  to  see  it  done  is  another  matter. 
I  do  not  know. 

They  have  different  problems  from  those 
we  face.  They  have  all  increased  their  de- 
fense budgeu  since  Korwi  started.  The 
smallest  one,  of  course,  was  Portugal,  which 
has  only  increased  Its  budget  2  percent.  We 
have  increased  ours  over  300  percent.  Can- 
ada increased  hers  over  200  percent.  Other 
countries  run  from  5C  to  OC'  or  up  to  90 
percent  increase,  which  is  very  encouraging. 

When  we  agreed  to  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  leadership  in  Europe,  by  ftir- 
iiishing  General  Elseahower  as  the  com- 
mander of  Europe,  we  did  it  with  the  thought 
that  his  presence  and  his  enthusiasm  and 
prestige  would  have  some  effect  on  the  rais- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  these  various  countries. 
We  think  it  has  done  that.  We  think  It  has 
bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  raising  the  spirit 
of  these  people  and  Increasing  their  vrtlllng- 
ness  to  build  the  security  forces  up  to  the 
point  where  they  will  become  a  deterrent. 

pRooucnoM  ponarriALs 

Mr  Taber.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  for 
details.  b«ca\ist  I  do  not  think  we  ougut  to 
have  them  at  this  time;  but  do  you  think 
they  are  producing  anything  like  what  they 
should  In  the  line  of  mimitlonji  and  ammuni- 
tion? 

General  Bradltt.  Well,  that  Is  In  my  opin- 
ion the  most  complex  question  connected 
wath  tills  problem.  Let  us  take  Pran(»  as 
an  example  I  think  Prance  Is  the  key  to 
the  European  set-up.  France  has  now  im- 
proved her  industrial  capacity  unUl  it  Is 
about  J.35  percent  of  its  prewar  industrial 
capacity. 

The  question  immediately  arises,  "Why 
can  they  not  convert  a  lot  of  that  to  making 
equipment  and  so  forth  for  themselves?"  In 
my  opinion  they  can.  In  my  opinion  they 
can  convert  more  of  It  than  they  have  con- 
verted to  diite. 

However.  I  realize  after  going  Into  all  of 
the  angles  like  raw  materials,  low  wages. 
the  difference  between  wages  and  the  cc»t 
of  living,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
yet  caught  up  en  civilian  production  since 
the  war.  which  makes  for  thrt  differential, 
and  their  finance  problem,  that  possibly  we 
should  not  hurry  them  too  much. 

May  I  go  off  the  record  Just  a  minute  to 
Illustrate  that? 

Mr.  Tabtr   Whenever  you  say. 

General  Bradlit.  Yes,  sir. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

ATTnTTDE    OF    ITJROPlAW    NATIOWALS 

Mr.  Taber.  Prom  the  military  standpoint. 
General,  have  you  noticed  any  marked  Im- 
provement in  the  seriousneas  and  the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  of  Europe  to  defend 
themselves? 

General  Bradley.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  an- 
Evser  that  positively,  and  I  can  illustrate  here, 
that  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  when  I  was  in 
France.  I  heard  remarks  by  Prenchmen  that 
they  did  not  see  any  hope  and  they  were 
going  to  try  to  get  their  Investments  out 
of  the  cotmtry. 

That  attitude  changed,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  build  up  their  Industrial 
production  to  135  percent  of  what  It  was. 
It  changed  somewhere  between  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  now,  and  you  get  expressions  of 
hope  that  can  be  Illustrated  In  the  great 
mass  of  the. French  people  of  recovery  in 
France  and  of  the  ability  to  defend  France. 

Mr.  Tabb.  there  is  one  other  angle  to  thla 
which  I  think  would  be  of  interest  to  tka 
committee.  Jtist  before  I  came  over  hara,  X 
received  a  report  from  our  obswvers  la 
France  on  the  July  14  BaatUe  Day        '^ 
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WeOme.oiaw.  Auv^tt  1. 1951 

Mr.  McQUIBK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lesTt  to  extend  my  rcsiarks.  I  IndadR  In 
tbe  Racon  aa  editorial  from  ttie  Me- 
rtden  (COBii.)  Reeord  of  Aucutt  4  en- 
tttltd  "Bafl  to  the  Coast  Guanl. "  tend- 
on  bebaU  oi  tbe  peai>i<!  of 
to  tbe  UnitMl  States  Ouaat 
tiie  ooea^oo  of  tbe  one 
hundred  and  sixty-first  annitvrmuy  of 


The  Coa«t  Guard  enjoy"  •  unique  6tii*us 
—  nin[  tbe  aenhoea.  In  that  it  U  always 
aetteaty  on  duty.  Ita  wartime  functions. 
la  doaa  eoopcratlon  with  the  Navy,  are  but 
aa  acteiMlon  of  lu  peacetime  duties  The 
MVti«  of  Uvae  at  aea.  operating  llKhih<!Us«». 
».»»«*.»j  tiM  tcebarg  patr^iU  Inspectlnk:  civtl- 
lao  araft,  and  in  a  multitude  ot  ways  serv- 
li^  the  needs  of  the  ctttaens  who  live  by 
and  on  the  aea  constitute  the  work  of  the 
Coaat  OttanL 

The  Crast  O'lards  tradUUm  or  eervice  la 
an  honorable  tradition,  fortifljed  by  160  years 
oC  TaUant  pertormance  atx^ve  »nd  beyond 
tbe  call  of  duty.  To  the  Co>\st  Gua.-d  we 
Mnd  greetings  oa  behali  at  the  people  of 
a  State  which  hits  Ion,?  hccv.  ccmsci.u.s  and 
apprecurne  of  t  i«?  w  rt  if  the  men  who 
have  Diade  semper  paraiue — always  pre- 
pared— their  practice  a£  well  a*  liieir  rario. 


its 

As  a  ^»T"*»*^  of  tbe  Board  of  Visitors 
to  tlM  Ooact  Guard  Anariemy  in  New 
BD..  I  had  the  pteaanre  re- 
«C  vlalklBc  tttet  exeeUeot  instt- 
We  In  Coonectlcirt  are  laiUy 
M  Ito  f ■■  '■■■y^"  line  raeutl  ti 
yoaac  men  for  tbetr  futtire 
rdH  m  ClMif  Onard  olBoers  and  for  'j(p> 
OM   high    tradttlcn   at    that 


today  tHat  ttia  UnRad 

lato  betBff.    Tbta 

tayMeeMvan 

and  pnip- 

by  Ates- 

al  tba 


Philosopliy  of  Freedom  Has  Achieved 
Miraclet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  C.*LD'0«in.\ 

IN  THS  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Aucnist  8,  1951 

Mr  HAVENNER.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
power  of  freemen  with  unfettered  minds 
to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  freedom  was  the  theme  of 
an  eloquent  commencement  address  de- 
livered at  Stanford  University,  my  alm-i 
mater,  on  Jime  1"  last  by  Eugene  Meyer, 
rhalTTwan  of  the  board  of  the  Wa-^hine- 
tOD  Post 

The  address  follows: 

Preafalent  8terlln*t.  members  of  tht-  Stan- 
ford faculty,  members  of  the  class  vi  '^51. 
and  their  friends,  my  presence  at  this  occa- 
sion is  In  a  Ben--.e  an  act  of  self -Indulge  nee, 
I  can  ne\'er  resist  •  (food  excuse  to  retur:i  ?o 
my  native  Stat*.  I  was  born  In  Los  Angeles 
Rkore  than  three -quart  crs  cf  a  century  sko 
when  tbat  fti^eat  metropolis  had  san^e  S.lXjO 
Inhabitants 

Let  me  confess  &♦  once  that  I  had  to  ver- 
come  a  deep  prejudice  before  I  lound  the 
cotirage  to  accept  the  honor  of  addres^iag 
you  today.  It  Is  a  prejudice  against  old  age. 
I  ha\-e  always  preached — on  the  basis  uf  '■x- 
perlence — that  eld  men  are  (Jar.«!erau»— dan- 
gerous, thai  Is.  when  they  |{Sve  advii-^  r 
hold  on  too  long  ti  p«-^3ltior:s  of  nuth  t;»v 
I  agree  with  what  Owen  Yountj  ««ld  n  hn 
aeeenty-flfth  trtrthday,  "that  more  h.tna  :s 
done  by  old  men  vh>>  cling  to  their  int\iiencH 
than  by  young  oten  wtvi  anticipate  it  I 
think  that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  ire 
la  CO  much  trouble  taday.  There  are  t.o 
many  eld  *•: idlers  .st;::  In  cimmand  of  the 
Western  W<irld  who  havcu  t  :~:dect  av..i> 

But  I  overcame  my  prfjiidice  ir.tl  r  tT..- 
here  today  I  did  so  beca'ibe  I  r<*Tnem  nTf-a 
my  pe-aJmism  as  a  young  rc.in  whe-i  I  '♦'.1- 
Used  that  the  price  of  an  acre  of  land  In  wn.  it 
Is  now  the  city  limits  of  Vm  Ar.^A''''''^  f;  d 
rtoen  during  my  bcyhocxl  fr-.Ttn  •-'  to  «2<t 
What  a  pity.  I  thought  at  that  tlm*  »?!;•♦  I 
waant  bom  BOon  enough  to  a-^w  un  <*!ih 
tiM  eountry 

Be  when  I  considered  Presuler.'  8t.'r:in<> 
inrttatloQ  1  said  to  mys^tf  perhnjio  ttv  ».  r- 
rtaa  of  this  generation  that  th^y  w»re  Nr  i 
too  lata  are  Juat  as  real  and  just  a,';  m-:- 
fooxtdad  M  was  mj  youthful  pesstmiKtn  A» 
•  nwtter  ol  fact,  my  whole  Ufe  experhr.ice 
bM  been  marked  by  a  series  of  n»t!  ^haI 
crtHa.  ona  seemingly  more  alarmlRK  tnm  the 
laat — «rlaes  of  all  kinds,  mlMtarT  fr«'",'niir 
poUUCAl,   social,   thiit   apiJ*areU    t>.    •.;.rtau:i 


our  very  existence  as  a  nation.     Trt  by  In- 

t»'!l!B»"nt  eooperatlTe  action,  by  se  I-con- 
fiilf  n.o  foreslk'ht,  and  hard  work,  our  people 
emerifed  from  eTery  one  of  theae  we  1-nlgh 
ra'^strophlc  events  stronger,  wiser,  ar  1  more 
(oni'-toiia  of  the  latent  power  of  freenen. 

Tndav  we  face  what  again  seeros  to  be  the 
w  t-  r  .t!l  cri^s  Once  more  dlsaste  seems 
•  n.'.'uto:!  all  that  we  have  built,  «ll  that 
we  I'e  !ind  all  that  we  hope  to  becom< 

I  wovild  not  pretend  that  I  am  untioubled 
by  the  challenges  that  face  us  Onlj  a  fool 
could  be  unomcerned.  Btit  for  two  easons 
I  am  confident  ab«iut  the  outcome; 

P.rsi  I  believe  that  heaven  really  dc  es  help 
ih'mf  who  help  themselves, 

fteoond  I  believe  in  the  proven  at  llty  of 
the  .American  people  to  "help  themse  ves"  in 
surm  untit.^  dlfllcaUles  It  stems  f  r  im  the 
Vi-.a;i-v  'f  *;.ti.'  tradition,  the  strei  £:-.ii  of 
t.-.eir  intelligence,  and  the  decency  (  f  :hetr 
character 

So  It  may  he  that  In  my  role  of  the  incient 
:narir.<»r  I  cin  be  of  .some  Ivela  on  the  lavlea- 
nonal  problems  that  He  ahead  for  yo  i  E)e- 
gpite  the  clich--.  histcry  d'jes  not  have  a  habit 
of  repeating  Itself  Hist.ory  does,  h  T^ever, 
have  a  fundaiaental  continuity,  and  would 
like  tn  offer  you  s-  ine  sus;a:ei5tions  f r  im  the 
Mgiiii  lit  of  history  I  have  lived  throuj  h  since 
that  Juae  day  56  '/ears  aeo  when  I,  too, 
endured  a  c(jn-:.'nencement  address. 

In  those  years  I  have  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities t. :  witness  the  economic  devel  pment 
of  our  countn.'  And  because  that  prlod  of 
economic  h.sM.-y  is  closely  involved  v  1th  the 
;  rese:.t  slUiation.  I  want  to  review  i<  brle3y 
.^:ere  today. 

1.  ^^nf  ti.ok  a  quick  look  at  tbe  Ajnerlcan 
i-conomy  of  1895  and  then  at  the  e^anomy 
t  xlav.  It  would  be  easy  to  conclu  le  that 
utopu  had  arrived.  For  In  those  .'6  years 
ur  natlorial  Income  has  risen  in  dc  Uars  15 
to  18  times,  the  purchasing  powe  of  an 
hour's  wages  of  our  workers  has  :rebled; 
.!  vera«e  hours  of  work  have  been  c  it  one- 
third;  and  our  people  receive  neirly  65 
percent  of  'he  national  Income  In  wi ges  and 
.'.Claries,  as  compared  to  about  50  pecent  In 

Clearly,  that  Is  a  monumental  accf  mplish- 
inent.  and  looked  at  In  Isolation.  U  would 
iippear  to  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  any  com- 
'.eti'ig  system  or  Ideology  But  tl  at  is  a 
;>!cture  of  the  long  run  To  understand  the 
ili>o,  r.tent  cf  the  present  and  the  desire  for 
';.ia.:e  exiiressed  In  propoeala.  sound  at'.d 
';iis.)und,  coastrucitve  and  destructive  we 
rr.u^^t  lx)k  Uj  the  short-run  behavicr  ot  cur 
tcoi.omic  8>8t*-m.  nor  should  we  Igiore  the 
:;ict  that  our  economic  conditions  have  a 
;  r   ii-und  effect   upon   the  whole  world 

^:Iice  1895  I  have  had  a  close  view — s<'me- 
t;.'!-;;  \:nci  mfortabiy  close— of  four  perl  xls 
>i  t>enous  panic  ar.d  depression.  (I  shall 
skip  over  s^  me  minor  troubles  which  have 
been  euphenuiitically  described  as  reces&ious. 
oi.-iiiAatioiis.  and  tiie  Uke.J  You  can  see 
Ironi  'ht'  :<}!.^-run  trend  I  have  cited  Ui  it 
these  Gcpresaioas  did  not  prevent  our  m. ic- 
ing the  (,rtiit<^t  economic  progress  the  '^wrld 
has  ever  'Altnessed. 

Yet  to  tiiie  too  much  solace  from  this  fs 
t,  :u'.s."i  the  major  point.  These  depresslo'ifi 
;  :::  .4  \ery  bcavy  price  on  cur  progress — a 
"..rirv  if  so'::.u  unrest,  of  Indlviduivi  catas- 
•r,,  Jif.  <..■!  l:u:uan  suiferlus.  It  is  all  very 
u.-::  f'lr  !><.-i;oi.,»Ts  .;:id  statesmen  aiid  ba.sl- 
■■  -  ■  :;,f:i  to  .sing  [weans  of  praise  about  long- 
,-  .:.  : Tij^rrss.  but  hutiger  can  get  very  lu- 
••  ..  «•  1;.  the  shcrt  run  and  can.  Indeed,  trnrw- 
raute  a  ;h-.'t-run  human  being  into  a  long- 
run  c^iru-w" 

.^  I'l  -<'  I  think  It  nas  come  about  la  ray 
•;:•''  th.it  the  people  of  our  country  and  of 
::;.ir.y  either  countries  have  made  a  resolve. 
It  \n  not  written  In  constitutions  or  party 
|ii.i-:orms,  but  It  is.  nevertheless,  a  real  and 
i.wting  resolve — that  the  social  coat  of  ma}or 
depressions  Is  ttw  great  a  price  to  pay.  That 
r««c>!»e  Is  a  dominating  fact  of  put  timea — 
1  re  -.hit  will  sh.ipe  much  of  the  htstorr  that 
'.l-.is  .:r.idu  iriMij  class  will  live  tlirough. 
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Now.  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  thoae 
four  major  panics  and  depressions  that  I 
referred  to  as  occurring  since  1^5.  It  Is 
e»entlai  that  we  understand  something 
about  them  In  order  to  gage  where  we  are 
going,  for  IX  our  people  have  resolved  against 
permitting  a  reciurence  of  their  social  costs 
we  have  two  broad  choices: 

On  the  one  hand.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  make 
cur  system  a  more  stable  one  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  it  In  harmony  with  traditions 
of  freedom. 

l!  we  fall  to  do  so.  we  may  be  doomed  to 
the  regimentation  of  socialism  or  even  the 
familiar  terror  of  tyranny  which  nowadays 
operates  under  the  label  of  StaUnian. 

An  anlysis  of  those  four  depressions  is 
relevant  to  the  choice  we  make.  As  I  look 
back  on  them  one  dominating  factor 
emerges— those  depressioas  were  all  man- 
made  They  all  resulted  fr-om  human  Igno- 
rance and  human  mismanagement  They 
were  created  by  sins  of  omission  as  well  as 
commission.  None  of  them  was  catised  by 
great  forces  of  nature  which  man  cannot 
control.  That  Is  their  dominating  charac- 
teristic And  it  IS  a  heartening  fact.  For 
If  these  crises  in  our  economic  record  were 
caused  by  man's  ignorance,  then  it  should 
be  possible  for  man's  intelligence  to  prevent 
similar  catastrophes,  or  at  least  keep  them 
within  bearable  limits. 

Let  U5  review  those  four  depressions 
briefly 

The  first  perlcxl  involves  the  panics  of  the 
189C'.s  These  panics — and  they  were  really 
severe — were  due  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  built  up  our  capital  plant,  especially  our 
railroads,  on  funds  borrowed  from  foreign 
Investors.  We  were  pushing  railroad  devel- 
opment because  our  population  was  rapidly 
Increasing  and  because  we  wanted  that  pop- 
ulation m  order  to  develop  the  country's 
resources.  It  was  a  jjerlod  of  private  enter- 
prise at  its  best  and  also  Its  worst.  It  was 
full  of  daring  of  a  constructive  kind,  but 
It  lacked  restraints  necessary  In  the  public 
interest. 

The  boom  was  followed  by  the  bust.  The 
bubble  was  burst  by  the  sUver  Intereets. 
Their  proposal  In  Congress  In  1890  for  free 
coinage  of  sliver  ended  In  a  compromise 
which  compelled  Government  buying  of  4,- 
500. '300  ounces  a  month.  Even  this  compro- 
mise not  only  stopped  continued  foreign  In- 
vestment but  also  resulted  in  wide  with- 
drawal of  funds  and  distrust  of  our  monetary 
stability  This  caused  an  outflow  of  the  gold 
reserves  behind  our  greenbacks  and  the  re- 
sulting money  panics  of  the  ISSO's,  Bryan's 
defeat  in  1896  and  the  election  of  McKlnley 
created  renewed  confidence  in  our  currency 
and  we  came  out  of  the  panic,  A  new  era  of 
development  and  progress  followed. 

But  we  did  not  yet  grasp  the  need  for 
banking  and  currency  reform. 

The  panic  of  1907.  the  next  major  disturb- 
ance, was  a  violent  one.  The  panic  fol- 
lowed a  boom  period  with  great  stock  market 
speculation  arising  out  of  Improved  business 
conditions  and  a  higher  level  of  construction 
activity  than  was  healthy  In  view  oX  the 
limits  to  the  credit  expansion  possibilities 
of  our  financial  machinery  at  the  time.  The 
situation  was  tn  some  ways  comparable  to 
the  ovtrexpanslon  of  credit  we  witnessed  last 
year  It  called  for  moderate,  intelligently 
directed  credit  restraint.  But  there  was 
little  public  discussion  of  the  dangers  in  1907 
and  no  adequate  machinery  to  meet  chang- 
ing needs  of  business  for  credit  and  currency. 
The  element  oX  elasticity  In  American  finance 
was  largely  In  the  hands  of  private  foreign 
Investors  and  foreign  banking  institutions, 
and  ultimately  the  Bank  of  England  which 
was  then  a  private  institution.  And  tha 
Bank  of  England's  course  of  action — not 
made  public  at  the  time  or  even  understood 
since — was  for  a  short  time  very  draatlc.  It 
caused  such  an  extreme  currency  crisis  that 
on  one  day  funds  were  completely  absent 
from  the  call  loan  market  In  New  York  City. 


There  followed  a  depression  In  business  vol- 
ume and  prices,  and  unemfdoyment  <m  a  oon- 
stderable  scale. 

After  these  two  p&nlca.  both  a  result  of  our 
Inelastic  currency,  the  Congress  passed  tbe 
Federal  Reserve  Act  In  1913  to  provide  a  cur- 
rency capable  of  expanding  and  contracting 
In  response  to  business  activity  and  to  im- 
prove our  Kur.king  system  tn  other  respects. 
The  next  major  depression  was  shc^t  but 
It  W.U  very  acute.  It  caused  distress  to  every 
branch  of  our  national  economy.  It  came  in 
1920  as  a  res^Ut  of  the  dislocati<»is  of  World 
War  I.  The  cause  was  the  first  emergence 
of  a  situation  now  very  familiar — that  is.  the 
so-called  dollar  shortage  of  our  overseas  cus- 
tomers whose  economies  had  laeen  upset  by 
war.  Because  of  the  blindness  of  certain 
Treasury  oOcials,  the  export  finance  powers 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  were  sus- 
peiided  just  when  they  were  most  needed. 
As  a  con:»equence.  our  essential  foreign  mar- 
kets disappeared  and.  m  addition  to  causing: 
need  ess  suffering  abroad,  there  resulted  an 
unnecessary  disaster  here  at  home. 

I  made  a' public  attack  on  the  Treasury  at 
that  time  in  theae  words. 

"The  cheeks  of  the  children  of  Europe  are 
gaunt  with  hiuiger,  but  the  cottonseed  that 
would  furnish  them  the  needed  fats  is  rot- 
ting on  tbe  fields  of  Mississippi;  they  walk  in 
tatters,  and  the  cotton  fields  are  white  with 
cotton  it  does  not  pay  to  pick. 

•The  sleek,  breeding  herds  of  the  prairies, 
whoee  get  is  needed  for  the  coming  years,  are 
led  to  slaughter  because  our  financial  leader- 
ship in  the  Treasury  confesses  itself  impo- 
tent. 

■•The  ccKTi  and  wheat  of  our  great  granary 
States  lie  tn  the  bins  because  the  farmer 
cannot  sell.  In  the  present  demoralized  mar- 
ket, without  making  himself  a  twrnkrupt.  yet 
we  are  told  by  the  head  of  the  finances  of 
this  country  that  •nothing  can  be  done." 

"The  factc«-ies  of  New  England  are  Idle 
and  their  labor  imemployed.  not  t>ecause 
their  prodtKTt  Is  not  wanted,  but  because  our 
domestic  and  International  organliation  for 
the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  is 
suffering  a  breakdown,  yet  we  are  solemnly 
advised  that  "nothing  can  be  done."  " 

The  policy  ol  the  Trea.sury  Department 
was  overridden  by  Congress  In  1921.  Ex- 
port credit  facilities  were  rtestablished  and 
pxro vision  was  made  for  carrying  and  market- 
ing agrlculttiral  products  for  the  necessary 
longer  periods. 

These  measures  revived  our  economy  and 
made  the  depression  a  short  one.  The  re- 
vival wa^  rapid,  but  the  cause  and  cure  were 
very  little  understood.  So  great  was  the  Ig- 
norance that  the  Republican  Party  in  later 
years  never  corrected  the  erroneous  claims 
of  the  Democratlc-campaUcn  orators  that 
this  had  been  '"another  Republican  depres- 
sion "  The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  depres- 
sions have  no  party  fffeference — and  this  one 
happened  to  be  a  Democratic  one  resulting 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  Wllson"8  administration. 
Let  me  add  here  that,  in  publicly  attack- 
ing the  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Treastory 
In  1920  I  was  not  advocating  any  system  of 
planned  economy.  I  was  opposed  to  such 
an  economy  then,  and  I  am  opposed  to  It 
now.  I  was  urging  rather  the  adoption  of 
temporary  and  emergency  measures  designed 
to  meet  an  unusual  and  critical  situation,  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  normal  func- 
tioning of  existing  agencies,  and  to  alleviate 
suffering  and  hardship. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  real 
danger  In  the  ovaxsentrallzatlon  oS  power  In 
Washington.  Local  control  of  local  aff&ira — 
a  fundamental  principle  In  the  thinking  of 
otir  founding  fathers — haa  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  right  political  phlloaophy,  even 
lu  sttuatlona  where  Federal  cooperation  and 
aaalstance  were  needed.  And  that  applies  to 
the  «iT»*nrtai,  aodal,  and  economical  fields, 
as  well  as  to  the  political  field. 

brly  In  our  history  a  great  battle  waa 
fought  about  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 


Today  we  have  In  tbe  Reoonstnictlon  Pl« 
nance  Corpontlon  a  credit  bank  (tf  tb* 
United  Stat*s.  In  1931.  I  participated  In 
the  drafting  of  tb?  biU  creating  the  Corporm- 
iUcn  and  tirged  lu  passage  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  But.  in  doing  so.  I  empha- 
sized that  it  was  Justified  only  ss  a  temporary 
measure  to  meet  an  extraordinary,  unusual, 
and  critical  situation  and  stieaaed  the  vital 
necessity  of  competent  and  consdentloua.  as 
well  as  courageous,  administration.  Tbe 
CcrfKratlon.  however,  contuued  on  after  tbe 
emergency,  and.  as  the  revelations  of  tbe 
Pulbrlght  committee  have  shown.  It  la  now 
nothing  like  tbe  institution  that  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  was.  in  fact,  at  the  be- 
ginning.  In  my  Judgment,  no  Institution 
which  proTidee  a  pipe  line  from  the  Treaaury 
to  the  voter  can,  in  the  long  rtin.  be  ad- 
nunlsiered  in  a  way  that  will  avoid  the  -xir- 
rupting  Influence  of  political  preasures. 

The  last  depression  wait  tbe  great  one  that 
began  in  1929  and  affected  the  whole  work!  in 
the  thirties.  The  major  causes  for  this 
boom-and-bust  period  were  mtsma aagwnent 
of  tlie  war  debts  aud  reparations,  unsound 
lending  of  American  capital  abroad,  and  ex- 
cessl\-e  and  unsound  real-eatate  financing  at 
home  T'he  real -estate  boom  started  as  a 
prtjgram  to  fill  a  legitimate  need — the  lack  of 
housing,  factories,  and  oOoe  buildings  caused 
by  the  fow  rate  of  constnictlon  during  and 
immediately  after  World  War  I.  It  ended  In 
a  speculative  frenxy  with  capital  ftmds  pro- 
vided throtigh  the  public  sale  erf  securttiea 
and  by  mismanaged  mortgage  guarantee 
companies.  The  frensy  spread  to  other  mar- 
kets than  :~cal  estate.  At  home  tbe  collapse 
was  deepest  in  heavy  Indtistry  and  con- 
struction activity. 

Tlie  disaster  became  wtjrid-wtde  lai-gely 
because  of  the  economic  foUies  committed 
In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  of  our  failure 
to  remedy  them  dtn-lng  the  irJO'a. 

The  depression  at  home  was  longer  than 
It  need  have  been  mainly  because  tbe  Roose- 
velt admlnlstraUon.  In  relying  jHlnclpally 
on  stimulating  constuner  activity.  n<!glected 
to  take  steps  to  revive  heavy  indtistry  and 
construction,  which  are  far  more  funda- 
mental. 

Those.  In  sketchy  forms,  are  the  charmcter- 
istica  of  tho  four  major  depreaalons  of  my 
time.  They  were  all.  as  I  have  said,  man- 
made.  They  were  aU— In  large  part  at 
least — avoidable.  That  they  were  not  avoid- 
ed was  due  In  substantial  part  to  a  general 
Ignorance  of  economic  affairs,  an  ignorance 
which  in  many  quarters  took  the  form  of 
ardent  beUef  In  a  doctrinaire  concept  of 
lalssea  fairs  In  extreme  form.  Neither  radi- 
cals nor  reactionaries  conceived  of  a  middle 
course. 

To  the  reactionaries,  the  panics  and  de- 
pressions, the  mass  unemployment,  were  re- 
grettable but  unavoidable  blemishes  that 
were  Justified  by  long-run  progreas.  To  the 
radicals,  the  panics  were  tmdenlable  proof 
that  a  wholly  new  system  was  essentlrl. 
Neither  could  envision  what  I  believe  U  the 
great  development  of  our  time.  And  that 
Is  an  evolutionary  development  of  a  system 
of  economics  which  Is  congenial  to  freedom 
and  which  depends  in  turn  on  freedom  for  Ita 
strength. 

To  speak  In  terms  of  oversimplification,  our 
system  of  economics  must  wrestle  with  the 
dilemma  that  while  man  cannot  live  on 
bread  alone  he  nevertheless  cannot  live  with- 
out bread.  The  stand-pat  reactionary  ad- 
herenU  of  lalasea  fairs  were  vmprspared  to 
recognlae  the  tirgent  claims  for  bread.  The 
radicals  succumbed  to  the  fallacious  Idea  tbat 
man's  only  needs  were  material. 

This  Is  the  essential  conflict  between  free- 
dom and  security.  Some  reactionaries  were 
so  doctrinaire  in  tbelr  concept  of  freedom 
that  they  even  persuaded  an  arTant  Supreme 
Court  to  h(M.  tovlcOable  what  tbmj  called  the 
"freedom"  of  child  labor  to  oontraiet  for  scU- 
exploltation.  And  the  radicate'  portttOB  lad 
to  another  form  ot  reaction — stattsan,  wiyeb 
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tn  RuMte  tiMteti  that  arcvtrXtj  Is  k>  tmport- 
■at  ttoat  It  t«com««  nt<tmm»ry  to  put  1  per- 
son out  of  r\mrj  12  tn  prtaon  cmznpa  to  guar- 
uitM  aecurtty. 

Both  of  Umm  oppoKlt*  poslUona  mn  prr- 
tcntad  M  VoflaU:  st  Icut  th#7  pomw  Uwtr 
rcAaonlac  *«>  "tfryly  loftc&l  ntntam  "  But 
tb*  iionwnw  of  tbla  «••  expUlxMd  by  Ju*- 
tlc«  OUvtr  Wtndett  Botmcs  wb*n  be  toid  ua 
that.  "A  pa««  of  bi«U3(7  la  vortb  a  Toiunw 
of  loif le  "  Tbat  ta  to  aay.  man  la  not  a  dryly 
lofteal  anlm&l.  but  tnst«*d  tb«  g*rtua  of 
nan  ia  to  puraoa  ibe  probicfna  of  Hit  prac- 
tteally  uid  cxpvnmentany 

And  thMX  I  taJu  It  U  jxiat  vhat  we  har« 
be«Q  <lotn(  tn  tb^  country  since  lU  found- 
la(.  W»  bave  been  wcrkinf  away  expert - 
aMiital!7  and  practlc&Uy  toward  ftodlng  en- 
divtac  sottitlona  to  thit  probleraa.  Mr  Jef- 
reraoa.  tbe  pbiloaopber.  could  write  tbe  moat 
•loqoeiit  and  rtnclne  demands  for  freedom; 
wrlUle  Mr.  Jeffcraon.  tbe  practical  stateaman. 
eottld  Mtvocate  aome  cenaorsblp  of  coile^ 
Mr  Liocotn.  tbe  llbenjirlan.  could 
totally  tbe  tnquttles  of  slavery; 
Hr.  Lincoln,  tbe  I7nk>nlst.  oouid  flat- 
ty atate  tbat  if  neofaaary  to  save  tbe  Union 
be  wooM  retain  atavcry. 

Sacb  para<k3aia»  of  eipreaslon  can  be 
blttbaly  Aeoouxiced  aa  bypoertay  by  tbe  au- 
tiMTltartan.  Tbey  will  be  recognized  by 
otbara  aa  acknowledfment  of  tbe  power  of 
raaeon  and  at  tbe  wisdom  ct  experience. 

And.  aa  I  aa*  It.  tbe  aame  approacb  rep- 
raaanti  tlM  teaan  of  tbe  matter  wben  It 
onrnaa  to  oar  aecnomlc  patb.  Tbe  beart  of 
tb*  iiiillw  la  reaaon.  czpenenoe.  and  a  wlae 
adjoKiaaot  to  chan^ng  conditions.  Tbat  la 
to  aay — asd  tbla.  of  oourac.  InvolTca  an  act 
d  laltb — an  abiding  belief  In  tbe  value  of 
eOBtiinMua  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  mtiat 
be  eooBdant  tbat.  tf  tbe  prior  aberrations 
of  oar  eooaoaDte  system  bave  been  man- 
It  fc4towa  tbat  It  Is  poaalble  for  wtaer 
to  avoid  Bucb  oC  tbla  In  tbe  future. 
Bovdo  wado  tbia*  I  can  suggcet  no  exact 
foroMila — oo  quick  and  eaay  eoonomlc  pana- 
Bat  I  tblnk  I  can  suggest  tbat  evidence 
tikat  w*  are  acquiring  tbe  kind  of 
praetieal  aad  experimental  knowledge  I 
earlier  referred  to. 

Let's  fo  back  for  a  moment  to  tbe  panic 
of  1907.  It  was  i^eceded  by  an  abuse  of 
oadit  agpanatnn  similar  to  tbat  we  wltneaaed 
ta  IHO.  Tbe  Bank  of  England — tben  a  prl- 
eata  body — dealt  vltb  It,  and  dealt  draatlc- 
aSy  vttb  It  ratbar  tban  taUng  moderate 
and  acoalbla  measurea.  And  moat  Important 
of  aU.  tbe  Bank  of  England  acted  privately 
vttli  no  pobUe  dlacuaslos  or  even  announcc- 
aent  at  tta  poUcy.  Tbe  bar.k  did  not  act 
thoa  bacKOH  tt  waa  malkintia.  Private,  un- 
aniioam'ad  at-tloa  waa  natural  in  tbe  setUng. 
and  tt  wonOtf  hare  been  Unpoaalble  tn  fact 
to  httva  devetopad  any  stgnltlrant  public  dla- 
of  tbe  matter  at  tbe  ttme.  Action 
talk  WW  euatomary  tn  sueb  matters. 

tba  sttoatton  ineolTtng  tbe  otct- 
of  credit  laet  year.     In  tbe  flrtt 
tba  tnaumtkm  required  to  make  the 
on*  with  an  expjlet  public  in- 
Board.     More- 
tb*  UvwUaat  eort  of  discua- 
atoot  wbat  tbe  Fednal  Beaerve  abould 
do  aad  abowt  tbe  eeoltlettng  dafana  of  tb* 
I  do  not  mean  to  orerpalnt  tb* 
ibas  tbla  qwaUon 
at  tbla  gradoattng  etrnm 
at  tb*  dMkraltlea  of 
ilBl.  or 
at  Btta  B^rvortb  and  Aly 
tb*  eradtt  az- 
aa  andlwie*  far  wldor 
IB  IMT 
tor  a  oorporal'a 
lb  tbs  bMbar  ■iiMailM  cd 


higher  learning  such  »«  St^nf  ^d  ir<"  v-p 
root  scurc*  of  knoTPlrd?''  1*.  '.«  a!«t->  'ri'-  •h:»t 
>>urn*U&m  rrprestr'*  'r.f  :nf<3ivim  w^f-r-?  s- 
ktwwledK*  may  b*  a'^.'C.ated  ■v.'.'h  1  .■  ■•  - 
day  rxlat«nc« 

It  ts  WU*  that  there  '.s  no  I'lpvrnt  "  -:.- 
nectton  betwwn  eithrr  a  ui.lv»>r«r.-  r  i 
newspaper  and  \ht  Mncfrr  we.nrh  :■  r  T-rl. 
Unirerwue*  can  he  debn*r<1  cr.r.  t»'  »-  '-.a  >' 
been  turned  from  the  Uehr  nf  r*a.«i  n  by 
Hitler  Mus-"»ollnl.  Ptailn  Peron  -and  oven 
by  force*  \r.  tht»  crur.try  And  tt  is  '•qM^Ily 
true  that  Hitler  debased  3  -nee  noblf  Frir.lc- 
furter  Zeltuiig,  thi»:  Sv.i.;r.  pi:b'n?;i»^'  *  per- 
verted Pra.  da  th.-it  ppr  :i  ~u!T  >cated  La 
Prensa  and  th.it  meK^'.omir.urs  r\t  home  can 
plot  a  course  1»)  deerees  :»wi»y  irTri  h. ■•'.■.  r- 
able  newvpa perl  lie 

But  thoee  ev.cipnr<*s  'f  i^ervijr^t-n  do  not 
condemn  the  rcncept  >r  :i  university  ->r  o'  a 
newspaper  On  the  cnr.r.ary  they  are  re- 
minder* of  the  eternal  enrrhly  stP.iKJl'  ^f 
good  agatn.«t  eTil  — a  str.iK?!*  which  :t  seems 
to  me  often  helpe  to  fresher  and  rev.vf  'he 
good  and  protect  it  frcm  the  atrophy  of 
complacency 

Your  future  hcpes.  If  I  .im  riKh'  He  m  the 
proper  use  af  the  p»-iwers  :  uiiiversitiee  azid 
tbe  praas  and  other  means  uf  pursulni; 
knowledge  For  as  I  see  the  main  challenge 
of  tbe  twentieth  century,  it  is  to  maintain 
the  proposition  that  knowledge  and  reas<  n 
offer  the  true  pathwiy  for  man  I'  la  3. 
pathway  through  which  year  tienerat;'  n  ca:i 
find  an  acceptable  solution  to  the  ccmpetir .; 
claims  of  r.-eedom  .md  security  if  ycu  .-ff  use 
to  be  shacKled  by  di')cma  There  is  alr^-i'ly 
emer^.r.g  m  our  ecoiiuin..  -  -i.^  »  res'i;-  :  ;^.o 
free  li.qulrj-  of  frc-e  minds-  -re^'.  pr-  err-.-  •  . 
ward  a  practlcil  answer  for  gi'.  m^  ma;>  ,i.;me 
measure  of  tbu'^-dance.  and  di.'ln^  this  with- 
out state  coT't'ls  th?t  ta>-e  a^^ay  his  liberty. 

One  hears  taiSt  about  t'le  need  f  'per- 
fecting" this  proi?Te<s.  While  you  may  at 
your  ages  dally  f  )r  .i  *h:le  with  ideas  of 
perfection.  I  hope  fc-cfore  y'_  u  ci-^me  to  my  age 
you  will  have  realized  tl^-.U  perfectio'i  had 
beet  bo  reserved  for  heav-ii  If.  m  place  of 
perfecting,  you  can  tn  our  genera* i  n  ren- 
der this  evohlng  syst<-m  siiraewhat  ie^.*  im- 
perfect, you  will  ha-. e  made  real  progress  in 
this  field  of  economics  And  thi5  almost 
certainly  will  lead  to  m.;re  .mpor'..^:.*  prc-^- 
ress  in  the  field  of  world  p^acr 

I  felt  In  the  twenties — and  still  feel  -'h.-.t 
world  peace  was  Impossible  if  Germany  ■Xd.-i 
to  be  kepi  in  economic  chai/i  But  in  the 
glitter  of  the  Charleston,  bathtub  ■^i;-..  .n.d 
F  Scott  Pltxgerald.  there  Was  Utile  .s«;T1..us 
concern  with  the  problem 

Today — as  I  dlmiy  perceive  it — a  similar 
though  different  b&sic  prublem  c  nlroi.ts 
your  generation.  The  underdeveloped  areas 
Of  tbe  world,  which  is  to  say  a  majority  ..t 
the  human  race,  are  not  willing  to  linger 
patiently  In  poverty.  They  are  louking  tor 
an  opportunity  for  progress.  They  have  a 
Choice,  even  though  it  is  an  Illusory  une. 
Of  aaaoclaiing  with  Communist  tyranny  if 
no  other  choice  Is  offered.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity a  dllBcult  one  b  it  neverthf  ie.-^s 
an  opportunity,  of  offering  them  a  worltabla 
chance  to  chuoae  the  path  of  freedom  By 
hard  work,  try  creative  thinking,  by  perse- 
▼cranoe  in  the  task,  you  can  create  for  them 
that  opportunity  Or  by  default,  as  my 
generation  defaulted  on  tbe  problems  that 
created  World  War  II.  you  can  give  to  the 
world  the  most  ghastly  bolocauist  m  the 
blatory  of  man. 

I  have  no  belief  that  1— nor  any  on«'  f 
another  generation — can  spell  out  an  answer 
for  you.  My  only  hope  u  th.u.  I  can  sur- 
f*at  a  broad  and  cbaUenglng  avenue  of  ap- 
proach. 

Tliat  Is  the  approach  of  the  free  and  In- 
quiring mind.  It  encompajwes  an  act  of 
faith  In  tbe  worth  and  deoency  ot  mankind. 
It  rests  upon  the  democratic  belief  th.it 
thought  and  action  are  mutually  ennrhiiiif 
vbcn   both  are  free.     It   trnpUe**  a   courage 


:  f  *^e  h.ghest  order  — a  courage  that  totall- 
t,ir.ar:'..sm  s  tyranny  and  dictatorship  can  be 
r  v.'t'i  by  tlie  arsenal  of  freedom.  It  rec- 
••  :7"s  that  freedom  cannct  be  splintered 
:-  t  -iciy  pieces  but  must  be  a  unitary  whole. 
\'-.ii  ■-"  :t  rejects  the  Idea  that  political  Ub- 
r'*v  -:»n  b<"  retained  In  an  atmosphere  of 
■  >  ii.nuc  rt'fiimentatlon  It  rejects  the 
r-,'.ud  of  Stallniiim  that  man  is  an  economic 
being  and  can  become  a  robotlike  occupant 
of  a  slave  society  It  rejects  the  antl- 
luteilectuallsin  of  all  terrorists  who  are  will- 
ing to  imprl.son  the  free  mind  or  ind'olge  in 
any  other  depravity  that  may  yield  them 
powcr 

Freedom.  of  course,  has  Its  true  fi. unda- 
••■  •■;  n^it  In  rejection  but  la  a.'Srmatlcn  It 
aSrrn.s  the  cardinal  fact  that  mim--every 
man — has  an  awesome  lmp(>rtance  because 
he  Is  put  here  In  God's  image  In  this 
c'-iuntry  which  has  been  congenial  to  free- 
dom from  Its  Inception,  our  greatest  man 
gave  homely  expression  to  this  fact,  when 
L'.not  In  stated  that  God  must  have  luved 
the  -  mmon  man  because  he  made  so  many 
of  them 

Fr*'ed"m  affirms  this,  and  Implicit  In  the 
affirmation  is  a  belief  In  the  immeasurable 
p^twers  for  good  of  the  unfettered  mind. 

I*  Us  this  affirmation  which  has  raised  this 
i:rer;t  unlve'-«!ty  and  continues  to  inspire  it. 
r.  IS  this  alBrmatlon  which  gives  strength 
.Tnd  guidance  to  all  of  us  who  value  the 
-.<  :r^n  I'  r  truth  in  dally  living. 

In  a  world  of  calumny  and  threat  and 
d;\rknes.s — foreign  and  domestic — It  U  but 
natural  that  such  vaulting  aspirations  are 
ii-rier  n'ta'k  from  tyrants  and  from  those 
a:  -xio'.is  to  impose  tyTan.ny. 

Your  generation  may  well  determine  the 
course  of  history  for  centuries  In  the  awful 
ch'"i(  e  that  f.ices  you  My  generation  can 
offer  ;•>.<;  <  ur  most  substantial  contribution 
the  vf.ltie  of  our  experiences  Including  cur 
mi-stakes — and  our  faith,  as  I  said  at  the 
r'-'.i^set  In  'he  as  yet  unfathomed  power  of 
freemen  wholeheartedly  committed  to  the 
prt>er-,  I'.i   n  of  their  freedom. 

I  know  of  no  better  parting  thought  for 
yu  than  one  expressed  some  years  ago  by 
my   trletid   L' uls   Brandels: 

If  we  would  guide  by  the  light  of  reason, 
we  :Ti';st  let  our  minds  be  bold." 
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Truman's  A^t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF   OCXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1951 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  the  following  very  interesting 
editorial,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Ingalls. 
from  the  Corvallis  'Oreg.)  Gazette- 
Times  of  August  3,  1951: 
Truman's  Ack 

While  the  guessing  game  concerning  Gen- 
era! Eisenhowers  candidacy  for  President 
«oes  merrily  along,  tt  might  be  well  to  look 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  and  see  what 
H:*rrv  mlKht  be  thinking  about.  Among 
other  matters  that  must  be  considered,  Is 
the  problem  of  his  age. 

If  he  should  run  again  and  be  elected 
(God  forbid)  he  would  be  the  oldest  man 
ever  to  be  Inaugurated  President  of  the 
Unl'ed  States.  He  would  be  682^  years  old 
on  January  20,  1953.  The  record  up  to  the 
present  ts  held  by  William  Henry  H.\rrlson. 
who  was  Just  a  few  days  over  68  when  in- 
augurated m  1B41      Bucbanun  In  1857  and 


Jackson  in  1833  (second  terroi  were  Just 
under  66. 

For  that  matter,  no  defeated  major-party 
Presidential  candidate  has  ever  been  as  old 
as  68  on  election  day  Henry  Clay  was  67  In 
1844.  Lewis  Cass  was  66  In  184B.  as  was  Gen, 
Winfield  Scott  In  1&32  The  elder  Senator 
La  FoUette  was  69  in  1924.  but  he  was  run- 
ning on  a  third-party  ticket 

It  Is  another  story  on  Vice  Presidents.  Al- 
BEN  W  Barklet  was  71  at  hla  Inauguration 
in  1949,  Charles  Curtis  was  69  In  1929,  as 
was  George  Clinton  away  back  In  1809. 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis,  defeated  Democratic 
vice  presidential  candidate  In  1904.  had  seen 
no  less  than  80  summers.  The  combined 
ages  of  Truman  and  BxaKLET  at  their  In- 
augurations in  1949  was  higher  than  the 
combined  ages  of  any  other  President  and 
Vice  President  oo  Inauguration  day. 

Harry  might  well  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  ^reat  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  de- 
feated Republican  Presidential  candidate  of 
1916  At  the  time  of  the  1927  election  he 
issued  a  statement  declaring,  "I  am  t«oo  old 
to  rin  for  President  "  He  would  have  been 
not  quite  67  on  inauguration  day,  1929. 


Armed  Forces  Personnel  Freedom  to  Com- 
municate With  Members  of  Confess 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NFW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  25,  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  mil- 
lions of  Americans  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  with  the  new  emphasis  upon 
a  civilian  army — America's  traditional 
w  eapon  against  dictatorship  and  oppres- 
sion— the  right  of  Anned  Forces  per- 
sonnel to  communicate  freely  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  Con- 
gress endeavored  to  preserve  this  right 
inviolate  by  a  new  provi&ioa  contained  in 
Public  Law  51,  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  amending  sec- 
tion 4  I  a  I  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
include  the  following: 

No  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
restricted  or  prevented  from  communicating 
directly  or  indirectly  with  any  Member  or 
Members  of  Congress  concerning  any  sub- 
ject unless  such  communication  is  In  viola- 
tion of  law,  or  In  violation  of  regul-itions 
necessary  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  just  had  an  interchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  the_J5eeret^ry  of  I>e- 
fense  on  the  implementation  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  and  the  intent  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  construing  it  so  as  to 
give  the  maximum  freedom  to  personnel. 
This  correspondence  will  also  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members  who  may  havu  had 
similar  experience  involving  their  own 
constituents,  and  I  append  it  hereto: 

June  15,  1951. 
Hon.  George  C.  Mabsh^ll.  . 

Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secritart:  I  have  a  number  of 
letters  from  men  in  the  services  who  have 
been  considerably  shaken  by  the  case  of 
Lt.  J  G  Evans,  who  was  relieved  of  duty 
by  the  Navy  and  deprived  of  his  commission 


after  making  some  strong  statements  about 
tbe  President  and  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 
The  men  who  have  written  to  me  would  like 
to  know  what  they  may  or  may  not  do  m 
respect  of  criticism  of  governmental  policies 
or  people  in  Government  at  home  or  abroad 
outside  tbe  military  service  and  therefore 
not  touching  on  military  discipline,  military 
law.  and  tbe  ctistoms  of  the  service. 

In  the  amendment  to  section  4  A  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  Just  passed  the  ques- 
tion of  commimicatlng  with  Members  of 
Congress  is  dealt  with,  but  this  leaves  a 
wide  area  of  communication  untouched.  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  an  expression 
ot  views  from  you  on  tbla  timely  and  impor- 
tant subject. 

Sincerely. 

J.  K    Javtts, 
Jf ember  r/  Congress 

The  SECKirrABT  or  Defense. 

Washington,  July  11.  1951. 
Hon   J   K  Javits. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ms.  Javits:  In  response  to  your  letter 
of  June  15.  1951.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
Is  anything  in  connection  with  the  Evans 
case  or  vrlth  the  customs  and  regulations  of 
the  three  services  concerning  public  deroga- 
tory statements  about  officers  and  ofBcials  of 
the  United  States  that  should  cause  any  con- 
scientious serviceman  concern.  I  am  enclos- 
ing for  your  information  copies  of  regula- 
tions of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  with 
pertinent  sections  marked,  and  extracts  of 
pertinent  Navj-  regulations.  These  regula- 
tions are  now  being  studied  with  a  view  to 
pcxsslble  revision  In  light  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1951.  I  should  also  point  out 
to  you  that  article  88  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  which  became  effective 
on  May  31,  1951.  makes  It  a  court-martial 
offense  for  military  personnel  to  tise  con- 
temptuous words  against  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress,  and 
other  high  oflScials  of  the  National  and  State 
Governments. 

It  must  be  recognized  that.  In  addition  to 
strict  compliance  with  pertinent  regulations, 
the  propriety  of  public  comments  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  military  service  frequently  de- 
pends upon  tbe  posttton  and  assignment  ot 
that  Individual.  Frequently  an  Individual 
tn  the  military  serrtoe  may  be  placed  by  hla 
superior  officers  In  a  position  of  trust  where 
the  International  situation  or  other  factors 
Involved  may  be  of  such  a  delicate  nature 
that  any  public  comment  contrary  to  the 
policies  of  the  service  or  of  the  United  States 
would  prevent  that  Individual  from  perform- 
ing his  duty  adequately. 

The  value  of  an  olBcer  In  any  of  the  serv- 
ices depends  In  considerable  measure  upon 
his  ability  to  exercise  good  judgment,  and  his 
activities  in  this  field  might  well  be  an  im- 
portant Indication  of  that  ability.  For  ex- 
ample, an  officer  serving  as  military  attach* 
or  as  liaison  officer  with  foreign  troops  would 
demonstrate  folly  by  Issuing  public  state- 
ments of  a  derogatory  nature  about  the 
nationals  with  whom  he  is  connected. 
Faithfully  yours, 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

Unttto  States  Navt  RECtiLATiows  (1948 
EnmoN) 

Art.  1248.  Communications  to  the  Congress 
AU  petitions,  remonstrances,  memorials, 
and  communications  from  any  person  or 
persona  In  the  naval  service,  whether  on  the 
active  or  retired  liiit,  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress, or  to  either  House  thereof,  or  to  any 
committee  thereof,  on  any  subject  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  Naval  Establishment, 
whether  pending,  propoeed,  or  euggested. 
shall  be  forwarded  through,  or  aa  author- 
ized by.  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Airr.  1340.  DecOlnga  vltb  tbe  Congren 

No  chief  of  a  bureau,  oflloe.  or  dlrlskm. 
or  other  subordinate  in  tbe  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  no  person  In  the  naval  service 
shall  apply  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
to  any  committee  thereof,  or  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  foi  legislation,  or  for  ap- 
propriations, or  for  congressional  action  of 
any  kind,  except  with  tbe  consent  and 
knowledge  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy;  nor 
shall  any  such  person  respond  to  any  re- 
quest lor  Information  from  either  House  of 
Congress,  any  committee  of  Congresa.  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  except  through,  or  as 
authorized  by.  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy; 
except  as  provided  in  sections  \02,  103,  104, 
and  859  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


JULT  17.  1951. 
Hon.  George  C    Marshall. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  SEcaxTART:  TT^ank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  1 1  with  respect  to  the  customs 
and  regulations  of  tbe  services  regarding 
expressions  of  opinion  by  servicemen  I 
note  that  you  feel  tbat  certain  revisions  in 
these  regulations  have  to  be  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  amendment  to  section  4 
(a)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  providing  that  "No  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  restricted  or 
prevented  from  communicating  directly  or 
indirectly  with  any  Membei  or  Members  of 
Congress  concerning  any  subject  unices 
such  conununlcation  Is  In  violation  of  law, 
or  in  violation  of  regtilations  necessary  to 
the  security  and  safety  of  the  United  States." 

I  note  that  the  regulations  of  the  Navy 
Department,  particularly  articles  1248  and 
1249.  would  require  revision  In  view  of  the 
quoted  provision  of  tbe  law.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Important  point  made  In  tbe 
law  U  the  word  "directly"  and  secondly  the 
Interpretation  which  will  be  made  of  tbe 
words  "regulations  necessary  to  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  United  States." 

The  services,  of  course,  have  the  right  to 
protect  classified  material  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  beyond  that  It  was  tbe  intention  of 
the  Congress  to  completely  preserve  the 
right  of  direct  communication  by  the  men 
In  the  services.  I  do  not  consider  article  88 
of  tbe  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to 
controvene  the  quoted  provision  of  tbe  Draft 
Act  but  rather  to  characterize  communica- 
tion which  would  be  in  violation  of  law. 
Thi  Important  right  to  be  preserved  is  that 
of  communication  unhindered  and  not 
through  channels  so  long  as  It  Is  neither 
contemptuous  nor  deals  with  classified  ma- 
terial. The  prohibition  on  the  uttering 
of  contemptuous  words  would  seem  to  take 
care  of  discipline. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  ts  tbe  way  in 
which  the  Defense  Department  intends  to 
construe  and  administer  the  law  and  I 
would  very  much  appreciate  any  expression 
of  policy  from  you  on  this  subject. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me. 
Sincerely, 

J.  K.  jAvrrs, 
Member  of  Congrea*. 

Thz  Sxcsttast   or  DcmsE, 

Wtu/itnffton,  July  26,  1951. 
Hon   J.  K.  jAvrrs, 

House   of   Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Javtts  :  This  Is  with  regard  to  your 
further  letter,  dated  July  17,  1951,  on  the 
subject  of  tbe  customs  and  regulations  of 
the  armed  services  regarding  exprraslons  of 
opinion  by  servicemen. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  letter  of  July  11,  1951. 
the  service  regulations  on  this  subject  ate 
being  studied  with  a  view  to  poaalble  revlstoa 
tn  the  light  of  secticoi  4  (a)  of  tbe  UnlTerssl 
Military  Training  ami  Service  Act.  I  siiaU 
see  tbat  tbe  suggestions  in  your  lett«  ar« 
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tha  lOOjOeo  hall  tbat  had  baan 
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They  da  not  descrrr  the  prt%ll«ije  of  fr**- 
on  ball  because,  m  Representative  Haix 
aecurataly  obaerree 

"Teraooa  con¥»ct«l  of  theee  crimes  &(f«lTi»t 
our  country  are  In  m  kpeclal  unholy  category  " 

Tbere  ta.  actually,  no  catefory  of  rrtmlnal 
aa  Icrv  aa  traitor*  or  tut  tittle  deeervtng  of 
cooaMeratloa. 

■rcn  murderers,  abhorrent  m  Is  tt.etr 
crime,  are  leea  crtiel  and  unXeeltng 

Tet  convicted  miirtlerer*  are  legally  d«»- 
nled  the  prlvUe<?e  of  ball  and  even  persons 
charged  with  murder  btrt  not  yet  tried  are 
only  rarely  admitted  to  ball. 

fflkould  traltom.  who  with  thetr  betrayals. 
aeereUy  and  cailoiisly  end&nger  the  lives  -f 
tbouaandt  erf  their  fellow  citizens,  and  who 
strlre  ns»eoUas«ly  for  the  (iwstructton  of  th»> 
Nation  Itaalf.  be  better  treated  try  the  ;aw 
than  ordinary  murderen' 

We  BQuat.  M  Representative  Hall  ecMTi- 
menda.  p^ut  an  er.d  to  the  "ndlculnus  i-ixl- 
dllng  at  tbaae  vIcIoub  Reds  •  We  rnubt 
cloae  thetr  erery  avenue  of  escape 

Mr  Haix's  amendment  should  be  promptly 
enacted  Into  law. 


GaTcra»c«t  Feeds  laiatioa  Wliilc 
ftakidiac  to  Oppose  tt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  VIKNXSCTA 

IH  THI  BOOSE  OF  RfPREdXNTATIVES 

Jfanday:  August  6.  1951 

ICr.  JUNi.  Mr.  Spender,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Freeman  of 
July  16,  1B51 ; 

C  roa  CcoNTTwmT 

*  decent  rea[<ect  for  the  symbols  of  gov- 
oiUBfent  maJua  it  Impoaalble  to  ch&i-f\cierl7« 
proparty  a  meaaage  from  the  President  of  tlie 
United  Statac  to  the  people  on  the  terrors  »( 
Inflation.  In  which  the  cause  of  mQatlrm  is 
never  mentioned.  It  could  ruin  ua  and  en- 
able StaUn  to  take  the  world.  If  "It  got  away 
from  ua,"  be  says:  yet  he  treats  It  a«  some- 
thing that  Just  aumehow  happened,  like  an 
act  of  proTldence  abetted  by  the  National 
Aaaodatlon  of  Manufacturers  and  all  the 
aelflah  interaata." 

The  facta  about  Inflation  are  desperately 
aimple. 

Prloea  rtae  for  only  one  reason — ever  tx-- 
cauM  there  la  more  monty  than  g<3c^ds. 
There  may  be  cither  &  scarcity  of  go<xU  or 
a  plethora  of  money.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  goods:  the  cause  of  inflation  is 
the  fantaatlc  increase  In  the  supply  cf  that 
Irradaemable  paper  ctirrency  which  we  talce 
to  be  monay.  We  are  obliged  to  take  u  to 
ba  moocy  beoause  there  Is  no  other  kind. 
A  New  Deal  law  says  there  ahail  be  no  uther 
kind  and  th^t  to  make  bargains  or  contract.^ 
In  any  autaatltute  fur  it  Is  unlawful  But  it 
la  not  money,  save  (mly  in  the  sense  that  a 
ootintarfalt  bill  is  money  if  you  spend  it 
without  getting  caught. 

The  only  way  to  stop  Inflation  Is  to  stop  ilie 
prtnttag  trf  Irredeemable  paper  money 

Who  prlnta  it?    The  Ooremment  prints  it. 

Who  Inventad  It?  The  Government  ui- 
▼•Btcd  It. 

With  what  Intent  did  the  Government 
tarmt  ItT  With  intent  to  cause  inflation  for 
polltleal  ez;ds.  It  was  a  device  tu  convert 
Its  ova  dabt  Into  money.  That  gave  it  free 
taUnoaa  to  play  with. 

Bov  doea  tha  Oovemment  convert  its  own 
dabt  Into  money?  That  alsc  ts  simp.e  I: 
works  so: 


The  Oovernraent  sells  bonda  A  bond  la 
Its  1  O  U  How  will  the  bond  be  paid  when 
It  ctimen  due?  In  Irredeemable  paper  money. 
How  is  that  Irredeemable  paper  money  se- 
cured'    By  Government  bonds. 

Thus  an  1  O  U  on  one  shape  of  paper  Is 
■secured  by  an  I  O  U  on  another  shape  of 
paper— as  If  on  going  to  the  bank  to  borrow 
m  ney  on  your  promissory  note,  you  were 
.\.<;ke<l  by  the  banker,  "What  security  can  you 
jcive  me  for  the  payment  of  this  note  when  it 
ojmes  due?"  and  you  should  answer.  "An- 
I  ther  promissory  note  Give  me  the  money 
on  t.hls  one  and  put  the  other  In  your  safe." 
If  the  tanker  said.  "O.  K;  here's  the 
m'-ney."  he  would  be  on  his  way  either  to 
bankruptcy  or  to  Jail— unless  the  borrower 
.it  his  window  happens  to  be  th;  United 
States  Government.     That  makes  It  legal 

The  Government  alone  is  responsible  for 
Inflation  The  danger  is  not,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man says,  that  inflation  will  "get  away  from 
us  ■  but  that  It  will  get  away  from  Gcvem- 
ment 

Or.e  of  two  things  Is  true:  either  the  Presi- 
dent 1.S  Ignorant  of  the  facta,  or  he  pretends 
!.,  t  to  know  them  To  tell  us,  as  he  does, 
that  infl:Ul  ;n  can  be  stopped  by  a  law  for- 
bickluii.'  prices  to  go  up.  Is  to  tell  us  a  false 
th:ng  The  utmost  we  could  do  with  such  a 
law  would  be  to  postpone  the  consequences 
for  a  little  while,  with  the  certainty  that 
later  they  would  be  all  the  worse  for  having 
been   temporarily  suppressed. 

Suppc^se  price  controls  did  work  for  a  time, 
3<-)  well  that  every  housewife  came  heme 
fr;  m  market  with  money  In  her  purse,  hav- 
lui.  been  able  to  satisfy  her  wants  at  the 
I:,*er  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  What 
w<  uld  'he  do  with  the  money?  There  it 
•*•(  uld  be.  a  potential  inflationary  force,  the 
pr-  blein.  the  cause  of  Inflation,  being  that 
t.i^e  amcunt  of  irredeemable  paper  money  In 
peoples  hands  has  been  increasing  faster 
than  the  supply  of  goods. 

S<j  long  as  this  process  continues,  control- 
hiig  prices  by  law — even  though  it  works 
briefly  -Is  like  holding  down  the  sa.'ety 
valve  while  the  pressure  goes  on  rising  In 
the  bcUer  *I  can't  do  the  whole  Job  by 
myself."  says  the  President.  "It  is  up  to 
Hii  of  us,"  he  adds.  So  let  us  all  swing  our 
weight  on  the  safety-valve  rope  and  all  blow 
up  tof^ether. 

The  New  Deal  financed  its  revolution  by 
hiflritlon,  designedly,  and  failed  to  bring 
about  recovery  What  saved  Its  recovery  pro- 
Krim  was  a  defense  program,  also  largely 
financed  by  Inflation,  intentionally;  then 
W  rid  War  II.  heavily  financed  by  inflation, 
of  course,  as  all  wars  now  axe. 

Since  World  War  II  every  grand  policy 
conceived  by  the  Government,  domestic  or 
f  reign,  has  been  inflationary.  And  now, 
c  mlng  to  a  much  costlier  defense  pjrogram, 
and  notwithstanding  a  terriflc  rise  in  taxes, 
we  are  facing  for  the  next  year  a  deficit  of 
The  order  of  fifteen  billions.  With  that 
fi.sral  calamity  in  view,  you  might  think  the 
Government  would  be  cutting  its  nonmllltary 
expenditures  to  the  quick.  No  so.  Its  ex- 
penditures fur  nonmllitary  purposes  are  at 
this  moment  the  highest  ever  known. 

How  shall  one  explain  the  President's  high 
disregard  for  statistical  demonstrations  by 
S«-nator  Btu)  and  others  that  the  Govern- 
ments nondefense  spending  might  be  cut 
eight  or  nine  billions  with  no  crippling  ef- 
fects ?  The  answer  mtist  be  that  it  has  a 
secret  faith.  Ectoplasmic  money  has  never 
f.»iled  it  yet.  When  the  biUions  are  needed 
tliey  can  be  called  out  of  the  void,  from 
u'ter  nothingness.  That  It  believes.  That 
h  i.s  been  Its  experience.  Which  means,  no 
m.itter  what  the  President  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  Government  Is  counting 
on  Inflation  still. 

Whatever  inflation  may  do  to  others,  It 
rt  i^s  not  impoverish  government,  for  two 
rfasoHK  First,  aa  Government  prints  the 
jiaper  money,  so  it  spends  it  first,  before  its 
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effect  on  prices  has  been  felt.  Secondly, 
there  is  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  coat 
of  engraving  a  pap)er  dollar  will  exceed  what 
it  will  buy  in  the  market  place:  and  before 
that  may  come  a  regime  that  will  reduce 
money  to  the  status  of  a  ration  card. 


Consolidation  of  Offices  in  Veterans' 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  from 
transferring  or  consolidatLng  any  offices 
or  making  extensive  reductions  in  force 
until  60  days  after  notice  of  such  pro- 
posed action  has  been  given  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Coagress.  For  the  second  time  within  a 
period  of  a  few  months  the  Veterans" 
Administration  has  sought  to  consoli- 
date oflBces  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  Members  of  Congress,  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  service  the  veterans 
are  entitled  to.  We  believe  that  those 
proposed  consolidations  would  not  have 
brought  about  additional  efCTciency  nor 
even  saved  any  money  to  the  taxpayers 
in  the  operation  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. If  anything,  less  effi- 
ciency was  likely  to  result.  The  undue 
hardship  that  would  be  imposed  upon 
the  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istra^n  and  their  families  is  alone  suffi- 
cient^ason  to  oppose  those  changes. 
Such  proposals  are  destructive  of  the 
morale  of  the  employees  in  these  oflBces. 

Passage  of  my  bill  will  give  assurance 
to  them  and  to  all  veterans  that  the 
matter  will  be  carefully  studied  in  the 
future  by  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  before  such  proposals  are 
effectuated. 


Plan  To  Abolish  Football  at  West  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADLAK 

or   CONNECTICt-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  today's  Hartford 
Courant  commenting  on  a  proposal 
made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bekton,  and  supplement 
this  with  the  column  written  by  Bill  Lee. 
sports  editor,  in  the  Courant  on  Mon- 
day. August  6.  under  his  copyrighted 
caption  "With  maUce  toward  ncme." 
The  editorial  mentions  Mr.  llice's 
analysis: 
Senatok  Binton's  PtAK  To  Abolish  Pootbau. 

Senator    Wilium    Binton    Is    farther    off 
base  than  usual  In  his  recommendation  that 


football  teams  be  abolished  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  Football,  he  says,  Is  a 
cancer  at  these  institutions  and  should, 
therefore,  be  extirpated.  On  this  matter  Mr. 
Benton's  views  are  completely  at  variance 
with  those  of  Bill  Lee,  the  Courant's  sports 
expert.  The  latter  t)elieves  that  guilt  lies 
less  on  the  heads  of  the  young  men  Involved 
than  on  the  eager-beaver  politicians  and 
brass  hats  who  have  been  bitten  by  that 
bug  of  victory  at  any  price.  To  Lupport  his 
position  Mr.  Lee  cites  the  pleasant  example 
of  happy  Herman  Hickman  at  Yale,  and  the 
similarly  healthy  atmosphere  that  prevails 
at  Amherst.  Williams.  Wesleyan,  Trinity, 
and  other  small  colleges  where  young  men 
stlU  enjoy  the  game  of  football. 

Perhaps  Senator  Benton  went  ofl  half- 
cocked  on  this  one.  Anyway,  he  would  profit 
greatly  from  reading  Mr.  Lee's  views  on  the 
subject,  rhe  cancer  is  not  football,  as  Mr. 
Benton  so  superficially  stirmlses.  Basket- 
ball has  been  subject  to  fixes,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  game  Itself  is  inherently 
evil.  The  evil  lies  In  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  parasites,  political  and  other- 
wise, who  have  forgotten  that  football  is  Just 
a  game. 

The  evil  goes  even  deeper  than  building  a 
football  machine  through  manipulation  of 
congressional  appointments  to  West  Point 
and  Annafwlls.  Things  like  the  West  Point 
affair  have  their  counterpart  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  amorality  that  has  been  developing 
in  Washington  under  Mr.  Truman,  which  is 
infecting  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  kind 
of  amorality  that  leaves  men  unmoved  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  re- 
ceiving a  deep  freeze  from  a  little.  cheap- 
John  racketeer,  or  of  a  White  House  secre- 
tary getting  a  mink  coat  from  a  successful 
RFC  loan  applicant.  It  is  the  kind  of 
amorality  that  causes  officialdom  to  blink 
stoically  at  Influence  peddling,  and  that  ac- 
cepts without  hesitation  the  philosophy  that 
all  life  Is  a  racket,  so  why  not  get  yours  while 
the  getting  is  good? 

Even  Senator  Benton  Is  not  entirely  free 
from  onus.  During  recent  investigations  he 
admitted  that  he  had  received  political  cash 
contributions  that  he  had  not  listed.  These 
were  used  to  buy  and  distribute  reprints  of 
a  speech  he  made.  A  small  thing,  yes,  and 
others  do  far  worse.  But  It  illustrates  the 
manner  In  which  corners  have  been  cut  in 
high  and  low  places  in  recent  years.  Indeed, 
there  is  something  slightly  ridiculous  in  the 
fact  that  one  Democratic  Senator  Is  now 
seeking  to  develop  a  written  code  of  ethics 
for  public  officeholders. 

If  one  adds  all  these  matters  together, 
they  represent  something  Infinitely  more 
dangerous  than  the  fall  from  grace  of  some 
young  men  at  West  Point.  If  football  Is  a 
cancer  to  be  extirpated  from  our  service  in- 
stitutions, what  can  we  call  the  politicians 
who  continually  cut  corners  on  accepted 
stand£irds  of  morality?  Shall  we  extirpate 
them? 

With  Malice  Toward  None 
(By  Bill  Leel 

It  makes  a  man  a  little  sick  in  the  stomach 
to  learn  that  90  West  Point  cadets  are  being 
kicked  out  of  the  Academy  for  cheating  at 
examinations  In  violation  of  an  honor  code 
that  has  exliited  for  more  than  100  years. 

But  It  makes  this  one  man  even  sicker 
to  hear  Senator  PtTLBxicHT,  Democrat,  Ar- 
kansas, raise  his  hands  in  rgbteous  anger 
and  propose  that  Army  and  Navy  abolish 
Intercollegiate  athletics. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  suggesting 
a  cowardly  action  by  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy.  He  Is  suggesting  that  the 
men  responsible  for  molding  the  f uttire  lead- 
ers of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  Ptate* 
break  ranks  and  Am  In  disorganized  retreat. 

There  should  be  an  Immediate  and  thun- 
derous repudiation  from  West  Point  of  Sen- 
ator FuLuiGBT's  easy  wa/  out.    Without  a 


moment's  delay  It  should  be  made  plain  that 
West  Point  will  play  out  Its  1951  schedule 
even  if  every  game  la  lost,  which  Is  probably 
what  will  happen. 

Reports  Indicate  almost  the  entire  varsity 
football  squad  ts  Involved.  This  means  that 
Coach  Red  Blalk  will  face  the  moat  arduous 
coaching  assignment  of  his  life.  But  It  wlU 
be  an  honest  aquad  of  unsolicited  and  Inept 
football  players  who  may  have  more  fun 
taking  their  beatings  than  the  high-pressiu^ 
stars  would  have  had  shooting  for  another 
typical  Blalk  season. 

INVAKIASLT   GOOD  FOOTBALL  TEAKS   AU 

axcBtnTEo 

Senator  FtrLsaiGHT's  outpouring  of  wrath 
would  have  been  more  acceptable  If  he  bad 
also  suggested  an  Investigation  of  some  of 
his  own  colleagues,  who  may  have  cooper- 
at«d  m  dispensing  congreaalonal  appoint- 
ments to  likely  football  material. 

Most  of  the  appointments  to  West  Point 
come  from  Members  of  Congress,  and  it  la 
evident  that  all  tbe  great  football  players 
who  have  passed  through  the  portals  of  West 
Point  In  the  last  10  years  did  not  win  com- 
petitive examinations  with  nonathletlc  can- 
didates. 

West  Point  is  no  different  from  any  college 
or  university  that  has  a  powerful  blg-tlme 
football  team.  Such  teams  are  not  acci- 
dental. Without  exception  they  are  re- 
cruited. Outstandlrg  prep-school  and  high- 
school  athletes  are  Induced  by  one  means 
or  another  to  accept  financial  aid  or  such 
other  Inducements  as  the  college  sees  fit  to 
offer  them. 

Thus  the  whole  structure  of  football  at 
West  Point  In  recent  years  has  contributed 
to  the  breakdown  of  the  moral  code  and  the 
recponslblUty  rests  as  much  with  the  high 
brass  as  It  does  with  the  cadets  being  kicked 
out  of  West  Point  under  shocking  and  un- 
happy circumstances. 

The  condition  here  Is  not  entirely  unre- 
lated to  the  recent  basketball  fixes.  That 
was  cheating  in  another  form  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  breakdown  belongs,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  college"  presidents  and  ath- 
letic directors,  whose  flirtation  with  fame 
and  fortune  brought  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tions about. 

High  brass  must  have  decided  that  West 
Point  should  have  football  teams  powerful 
enough  to  meet  and  defeat  the  best  college 
teams  in  the  country.  At  least,  the  higher- 
ups  must  have  condoned  such  a  program. 

SOME  DO  rr  EIGHT  AND   HAVE  FUN,  TOO 

In  order  to  build  great  football  teams  at 
West  I'olnt  there  had  to  be  collusion  in  the 
matter  of  appointment*.  All-America  foot- 
ball players  do  not  enter  West  Point  or  any 
other  college  by  accident  and  rarely  without 
particular  inducement. 

Senator  Fctlbeight  has  been  described  as  a 
long-time  foe  of  commercialism  in  college 
athletics.  If  he  is  that,  he  has  thU  carping 
critic's  support  right  town  the  Un;.  Pre- 
occupation with  the  moneyed  phase  of  col- 
lege athletics  is  the  source  of  moet  of  the 
evil,  but  when  Senator  PtnsatiOHT  suggests 
the  way  out  is  to  abandon  IntercoUeglate 
athletics  altogether  he  Is  unmindful  of  the 
fine  Institutions  of  our  country  who  conduct 
their  athletics  with  sanity  and  good  sense 
an-t  have  a  lot  oS  fun  doing  it.  What  bis 
pe  3onal  experience  may  have  been  as  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Arkansas  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing. 

Representative  Pottee,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  made  more  sense  when  be  said  tha 
ousted  cadets  are  the  victims  of  a  system  and 
that  the  responMblUty  belongs  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  not  altogether  to  the  com- 
paratively few  cadets  Involved. 

There  Is  an  unholy  amoimt  of  presaure  on 
a  footbaU  player  In  the  "league"  Army  plays 
In.  With  the  withdrawal  from  big  time  com- 
mercial foDtball  of  NTU,  Fordham,  and  Co- 
lumbia,   New    York    papers    adopted    West 
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PolBt'i  tmm  t<x  !t«  own  asd  tb«  prcMWv 
Umaalail  ftom  tlit  p^ea  oT  tb«  metropoUUa 
pn«  baa  bMa  out  at  aU  propartUm 

Wwt  Point  l^Tc<l  miaxj  a(  Its  bt(  gvnes 
•t  Tiniwa  9tadlaBi  and  the  Haty  contest  at 
,qM>»  aaeh  plae*  aa  rhUadripMa'a  Municipal 
Btadtaa.  vlkcra  100.000  pervoiM  p*Hl  Into  a 
gmM»  at  tetur  than  a  half  million  dollan. 
Thli  la  Mc  boaliMai  and  no  two  wmya  about  tt. 

a  yon  Mft  ma.  the  finest  tradition  of 
Amy  fOothan  ctaaa  from  the  day  when  Its 
tootbaU  gTTMia  w«rc  played  on  the  military 
rescrratkiB  at  Werrt  Point  Kntrte  RoAne 
and  OWiS*  O^PP  o^  l*otr«  Dame  pUyvd  there 
and  the  Army-Hocre  OaaM  Rame  waa  a  thrtll- 
inf.  gtamoroua  thing  long  belore  it  was  en- 
goaed  hy  tte  big  bualnan  of  lU  transfer  to 
YaakM  StadStun.  where  it  ultimately  grew 
too  big  tor  tte  boota  and  had  to  be  discon- 

tiavad- 

What  baa  happened  at  West  Point  U  a 
haartbnaklxv  thlsg.  but  It  Is  one  tittle  spot 
on  tiM  esnoerotts  growth  of  intercollegiate 
athlatlei.    Ifoeh  more  la  needed  than  invec- 

axid  ftudlea.    There  had  bettef  be 

concerted  action  before  It  is  too  late. 
Tba  coOegM  had  better  put  their  own 
hooaaa  In  ortler  tnatead  of  Jtmking  things 
ilka  the  nCAA  sanity  code  and  rushing  to 
•CT^  Mm  f>«hBian  rale  on  the  flimsy  e«iiae 
Xt^^  tba  faint  military  situation  is  com- 
parahlt  to  world  War  n. 
CntMi  like  Benatan'  FtiLaamHT.  howerer. 
ho  toM  that  football  and  sanity  are 

^ at  Trtnlty.  Wealeyan,  Tale, 

^DlvaAta,  and  other  such  sfots. 
If  BoiMUl  mf*^*"  aa  make  the  tranal'.lon 
from  all-winning  Wc(kt  Point  to  Tale,  wliere 
IX  la  aot  «noaaaiBan  to  loae  two  or  tliree 
gaaMB  MOti  aaanon.  laad  still  keep  the  liap- 
ptaak  ptB  ta  Anaciea,  it  must  be  poaalbli  for 
tiM  ffoottaU  teetortaa  to  lafarm  and  stiU  Uave 
fua. 


W«dUT« 


Umitii 


BITBNSK)N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FAJtRINGTON 

■iiiiirw  fwam  hawaxi 
Dl  IBB  BOOBB  OP  BBPBJEEOCNTATTVGS 

Wedneadcw.  Jbtoust  1. 1951 

Mr.     FABRIKOTON.    Mr.     Speiiker. 
1MV«  to  octend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
tB  tte  AppoMttz  of  the  Rzooon  for 
of  limbers  of  Conf,'re«8 
kgr  OMne  MeUen,  of  Hoix>- 
thMxmt^  te  pioiweo  In  our 
for  iiiinIlK  pabile  oAelabs  are 
and  profoeattve.    Ther 
of  tte  ttxMvlitfal  attentton 
stodBifei  of  our  flinr I  irut^r** 

in 

of  proMotton  and  adverdilsg. 

ratiied  ftan  i^lva  teataeaa 

to  ttody  o(  f  ovem- 

off  tauBiaii  re- 


tte 

aa 
tntiL 


to  Toa*te 

T.  PlyBB'a  wam» 

to  nila 

Itothlng  ta 

70D  ean  do 

to  yo^  ''P' 

of  Raad- 
off  aetloii  and 


sent  It  In  on  July  H.  1950.  «s  set  f<  rth  In 
the  following  paragraphs.  Respon-w  dai-d 
July  38: 

•Tour  dtacusslon  Is  !ntere«tme  9r,d  tt<''- 
vocatlve  and  we  have  read  It  wit.h  i^^enume 
appreciation  of  ycur  point  of  view  B'jt. 
unfortunately  the  piece  does  not  n^  !n  vUh 
our  editorial  needs,  and  we  are  returning;  l*^ 
with  lecret  " 

Abotit  3  months  later  the  mag-.i/ine  W.f 
(Hovember  13.  I950>  askPd  edltoriar.y  H  w 
bad  are  United  States  politics''"  It.s  own 
guess  Included  the  plaint  that  -the  qu^Ii'y  ^i 
our  politics  ha.s  not  kppt  pace  with  Itis  in- 
creasing Impcrtance  •  *  '  and  too 
many  of  our  pxiUtlctans.  as  currently 
spawned,  rre  just  not  good  enough  to  see  us 
thnnigh  the  atomic  age"  An  alter^hough'; 
was  that  the  Indepent'ent  voter  cr^uld  di 
somevhtng  about  it  but  svtpected  that  the 
only  thing:  wrong  with  the  Independent 
TOter  is  that  he  doesn't  knew  hl.s  -wn 
strength.  Life  offered  no  suggestion.?  fir 
improvement  of  pclttical  spawning  methods, 
nor  use  of  the  Independent  voter  s  strei.foth 
if  he  did  know  It. 

With  the  thought  that  a  provocative  an- 
swer  to  Lif e  s  question  might  be  better  than 
none  I  sent  my  outline  in  on  November  27. 
1950.     Response,  dated  January  23,  1931 

"It  was  good  of  ycu  to  forward  the  out- 
line. We  have  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  but  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  :asl 
moat  of  Life  is  written  by  members  of  our 
own  staff  " 

Both  Reader's  Digest  and  Life  are  in  ^he 
multlmlllion  reader  class  and  that  Is  achieved 
by  editorial  Judgment  nicely  keyed  to  the 
fact  that  moet  of  us  enjoy  a  gripe  but  are 
iKJred  with  diagnoses  seeking  the  rauiM'  of 
It.  Hence  many  are  the  gripes  and  (ew  the 
probes  for  causes  in  the  pages  of  ur  pres.s. 
on  the  air.  and  from  the  platform 

Nevertheless  "What  Is  happening  to  you  " 
and  "Bad  United  States  politics  "  are  not  your 
depreciating  dollar,  ycur  soaring  taxes,  your 
fantastically  deepening  national  debt,  your 
bungled  foreign  relations,  and  s<t  on.  but  the 
caiiae  of  them.  And  the  cause,  as  m  any 
other  enterprise.  Is  bad  management  Back 
Of  bad  management  must  be  Incompetence. 
»,t  leaxt.  and  back  of  that  the  system  through 
which  Incompetents,  or  worse,  are  empK  yed 
In  this  case  the  political  machinery  of  ycvir 
Nation.  What's  the  matter  with  It^  Ob6««- 
lete.  perhaps,  tf  that  Is  the  word  for  eight- 
eenth-century methods  in  mid-twentieth 

Today  no  scientist,  mechanic,  nor  roust- 
about Of  1850  could  believe  the  instruments 
of  his  calling  today,  much  less  manlpula'e 
them  offhand.  But  any  Member  of  the 
Twenty-third  Congress,  revived  4  la  Fa  rhe 
Phoenician,  could  sit  In  lor  any  Member  of 
tha  present  session  without  brleflne.  and 
nobody  note  the  shift.  Any  Rip  van  winkle 
who  heard  the  campaign  speeches  of  Mil- 
lard PlllBKjre  for  President  and  contempo- 
rary picas  from  candidates  for  every  ulTicP 
down  to  dogcatcher  could  walk  into  any 
political  meeting  today  and  hear  nothing 
new. 

How  would  you  go  about  retix)ling  your 
OoTorninent  f or  "atom  age"  productiou? 

Some  of  us  think  that  the  place  to  begin 
Is  with  you  aa  an  eaaentlal  ingredient  for 
oonatruction  of  a  broad  base  such  as  that 
upon  which  rests  the  American  corporation, 
Ita  stookholdert.  We  think  that  our  Oov- 
anuBcnt  might  be  set  up  to  combine  the 
baat  and  moat  appropriate  features  of  the 
■ueecMful  American  corporation  for  ccm- 
msrca  and  industry,  espiecially  those  with 
extanatv*  foreign  reletiona,  for  scientific  re- 
tmat  administration,  insurance, 
and  ao  on.  That  American  organ- 
'of  prtvata  cnterprlae  la  efBcleut  can- 
^  not  bt  §»«*»•»»<*  It  has  won  two  frightful 
wan.  and  tf  another  comes,  American  effl- 
cteney  and  American  honesty — never  furgt;c 
that— aavt  wla  it. 


American  organized  private  enterprise  Is 
!,  Icnkjer  m  the  experimental  stage.  It  Is 
u  rklnt;  so  well  that  It  is  the  wonder  and 
,.;.vv  "f  every  people  on  earth.  Including 
Bri'ain.  the  mother  of  organized  private 
t:.vrpris€.  It  is  the  railonal  extension  of 
individual  tnterprlse;  the  right  to  go  in 
t:;«'"i-'  ;iiid  trv— win,  lose,  or  draw — and  may 
G  d  bo  vvith"  you  And  He  will,  becavi.=e  He 
irvpnted  competitive  private  enterprise 
when  "the  first  morning  of  creation  wrote 
what  the  la.'t  dawn  of  reckoning  shall  read." 
By  that  law  you  mutit  hide,  fight,  or  run 
away.  And  as  you  have  no  armor  as  the 
turtle,  no  .speed  as  the  antelope,  you  must 
fight,  mainly  wi*h  brains  given  you  in  lieu 
of  brawn.  That  is  the  measure  of  freedom 
and  .security  you  muist  accept 

Private  enterprise  Individual  or  organized. 
must  make  a  proflt  or  quit.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  of  America 
rar.i.ot  operate  at  a  proflt  out  of  which  to 
pay  it.s  way  and,  in  time,  perhaps,  pay  you 
o;uih  dividends  Instead  of  picking  your 
p.  ck-ct  laiitglne  whp.t  a  political  movement 
could  do  with  that  promise  and  plan.  Prac- 
tical to<;),  because  America's  natural  re- 
sources and  know-how  provide  the  means. 
Government  haa  one  legitimate  function; 
to  charter  and  protect  righteous  private  en- 
terprise It  Is  a  service  of  vital,  primary  im- 
por-.^ince  and  as  such  Is  worth  a  fair  price. 
But  the  price  could  as  well  be  paid  at  the 
source  as  collected  In  myriad  bites  at  fan- 
tastic expense  to  both  government  and  busl- 
n «».'«? 

Further,  to  be  fair,  the  cost  of  a  charter 
should  be  fixed  and  subject  to  revision  not 
oftener  than,  say.  every  5  years,  so  that  It  can 
b<-  priijected  Into  cost  of  doing  business  and 
nil  iuded  in  prices.  That  would  metn  a  uni- 
versal sales  tax  which  seems  the  (  nly  Just 
and  reasonable  tax  because  ablllt  ■  to  pay 
1.-,  proved  by  payment,  and  because  payment 
is  fi^r  something  the  buj^er  wants,  there  Is 
no  extortion  as  In  arbitrary  tax.  The  sys- 
teij  Is  old,  and  current,  on  man?  luxury 
items.     Use  It  on  all. 

That's  how  It  looks  to  some  of  us.  A  work- 
ing plan  could  be  expected  from  ai|[^ble 
n.iiional  board  of  directors,  Aliiost  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  continue  th*  present 
tiix  hotchpotch  nor  the  mystic  maie  of  Im- 
port UrifTs  If  they  expected  to  discharge 
their  obligation  to  operate  the  Nation  at  a 
profit. 

Prixluctlon  of  all  kinds  can  be  and  ought 
ti  ■  be  by  private  enterprise,  from  1:  eavy  ma- 
chinery to  light  entertainment  .ind  from 
h-(iri«electrlc  plants  to  peanut  stfnds. 

Before  .sketching  our  Idea  for  gt  vernment 
.ito-up  a.s  a  corp<jration,  let  It  be  said  that 
the  lauits,  lallures,  and  skulduggery  of  cor- 
porations has  been  a  natural  mai  Ifestatlon 
1  r  human  behavior  and  must  b<  expected 
in  any  form  ol  association.  Cer  alnly  our 
pref  cut  political  system  is  not  bit  meless  on 
tnat  score  and  it  Is  doubtful  tha  any  cor- 
poration or  other  form  of  enterprise  for 
pr.  rlt  ever  haa  plunged  so  many  In  o  so  much 
misery  as  history  records  for  the  faults, 
iHiiures,  and  skulduggery  of  gcvernments 
since  the  Assyrian  came  down  ike  a  wolf 
cu  the  fold"  and,  finally,  down  ar  d  out. 

One  good  reason  why  corporatlo  is  for  con- 
duct of  private  enterprise  cannot  carry  evil 
intent  to  crushing  ends  Is  that  they  must 
show  a  profit  or  quit,  and  profit  comes  from 
cimtomer  good  will  and  nothing  'Ise  In  the 
last  analysis.  Revenue  cannot  be  raised  for 
long  by  taxing  the  stockholders. 

The  only  enterprises  consistei^tl  7  and  con- 
tinuously in  the  red  are  those  »llectlvlst 
activities  conducted  by  your  avo?  edly  capi- 
talistic gt  vernment.  Dean  of  ttem  to  the 
Post  Office,  the  chronic  deficit  o  which  ia 
made  up  by  taxes  levied  upon  yo'  1.  whether 
or  not  you  mail  so  much  as  a  post  card  and. 
worse,  upon  common  carriers  t  lat  suffer 
UiTuugh     Post     Office     competlU  m.    Othar 
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communistic  services,  Increasing  In  number 
at  a  rapid  rate  In  recent  years,  are  doing 
badly  at  a  loss  work  which  could  be  done 
■well  by  private  enterprise  under  public 
utility  franchises.  In  a  constant  tizzy  de- 
fending itself  against  ctmmunism.  It  seems 
that  an  effective  move  for  America  would 
be  to  abolish  Its  collectlvlst  enterprises  and 
go  on  the  offensive  with  all-out  capitalism. 
To  continue  half  capitalist  and  half  Com- 
munist Is  rather  silly.  One  or  the  other 
is  right.     Both  cannot  be. 

But  how,  say  you.  are  we  going  to  confine 
government  to  governing  and  keep  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  Incompetent  and  venal  per- 
sonnel? How  frustrate  the  pressure  groups 
always  eager  to  corrupt  them? 

The  answer  Is  provided  by  human  nature 
in  action.  Crooks  we  nave  always  with  us. 
A\so  the  weak  and  the  venal.  There  is  no 
100-percent  purity  possible,  any  more  than 
there  Is  In  nature  any  100-percent  security 
possible.  But  we  know  that  the  weak  and 
those  who  use  them  do  not  last  long  In 
private  enterprise.  A  corporation  cannot 
afford  continued  malfeasance  any  better 
than  it  can  nonfeasance. 

To  achieve  workable  freedom  from  those 
risks  Government  can  do  as  private  enter- 
prise does:  pick  personnel  with  character  and 
ability  commensurate  with  the  Job  to  be  done 
rnd  pay  the  top  commercial  wage  lor  It, 
■Which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  how  a  stock 
company  the  size  of  the  United  States  of 
America  could  organize  practically  for  pick- 
ing that  type  of  employee,  from  board  of 
directors  to  dcxjrman. 

First,  let's  admit  that  you  can  know  very 
little,  often  nothing  essential,  about  any 
candidate  beyond  the  borders  of  your  own 
bailiwick  which,  to  take  a  unit  well  estab- 
lished In  this  country.  Is  the  countj.  If 
that  is  true,  as  indicated  by  persistent-  local 
interest,  pride,  and  preferment,  and  the 
Immemorial  tribal  Instinct  of  mankind  con- 
firms, we  can  begin  with  a  county  board  of 
directors.  Many  States  have  too  many  coun- 
ties, several  ol  which  can  be  merged  now 
that  transportation  and  communication  re- 
duce time  and  distance  in  doing  business 
with  the  county  seat.  To  make  sure  that  a 
board  of  directors  comprise  only  those  men 
and  women  big  enough  for  the  Job,  every 
candidate  must  have  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  civic  sense,  honesty,  ability  to  team 
it  with  others,  and  for  undivided  loyalty  to 
county,  State,  and  Nation.  That  would  mean 
an  offer  of  pay  equal  to  that  offered  by  pri- 
vate business  for  equivalent  full-time  serv- 
ice. It  would  mean  also  a  tenure  of  office 
long  enough  to  render  public  service  worth- 
while, and  security  keyed  to  qualification  and 
to  nothing  else.  Lastly,  positively  It  would 
mean  divestment  of  all  private  Interests  for 
proflt. 

Minimum  age  for  a  candidate  could  be  40, 
because  few  men  and  women  get  life  well  In 
hand  before  that  age.  That  Is  based  on  the 
average,  as  boy  wonders  are  as  scarce  as 
Winston  Churchllls  and  less  gratifying,  which 
brings  us  to  retiremeni  age  limit,  again 
based  on  the  average  at  risk  of  losing  the 
Churchill  bonus,  of  65.  Term  of  office 
throughout  should  be  26  years  with  retli-e- 
ment  pay  for  honorable  service  keyed  to  Its 
length.  Maximum  age  for  a  candidate  could 
be  60.  as  less  than  6  years  In  office  would  not 
tempt  the  right  type  with  a  rlcli  store  of 
experience  and  ripe  Judgment.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  resignations,  disabilities,  deaths, 
and  removals  for  cause. 

Size  of  a  county  board  would  depend 
somewhat  on  the  number  of  political  sub- 
divisions existing  or  deemed  practical  but 
from  each  there  should  be  elected  one  mem- 
ber and  one  associate,  both  to  serve  full 
time  and  either  to  have  fiill  power  in  the 
absence  of  the  other  but  the  member  polling 
the  larger  vote  to  be  recognised  as  leader. 
This  should  mlr'rp***  nonfeasance  through 


absenteeism  and  as  two  heads  are  belter 
than  one.  make  for  good  Judgment  and 
lighter  labor. 

Voting  power  would  be  the  total  of  votes 
counted  at  the  latest  election  la  proxy  of 
every  voter)  thus  automatically  taking  care 
of  reapportionment  annually.  Elections 
should  be  annual,  as  the  rhythm  of  exist- 
ence is  annual.  Skip  a  year  and  interest 
sags.  At  the  start,  terms  on  all  boards  could 
be  staggered  but  age  differences,  disability, 
resignations,  death,  or  removal  for  cause 
might,  within  a  few  years,  furnish  new  can- 
didates enough  openings. 

Instead  of  nominations,  either  by  con- 
vention or  primary,  let  there  be  an  examin- 
ing board  before  which  all  candidates  must 
appear.  Any  candidate  who  passes  need  only 
file  and  pay  a  nominal  fee  to  have  a  place 
on  the  ballot.  No  party  labels  permitted. 
Afauate  as  he  or  she  may  wish  unofficially, 
the  candidate  must  go  before  the  people  as 
an  individual.  Voting  machines  should  be 
compulsory,  to  avoid  spoiled  ballots  and  to 
expedite  election  procedure. 

Examinations  of  candidates  must  be  open, 
on  the  air  by  radio  or  television,  or  pub- 
lished In  the  press.  With  TV,  voters  could 
see  and  hear  a  candidate  under  better  con- 
ditions than  In  the  hubbub  and  often  rowdy 
political  meeting. 

One  thing  certain,  the  existing  method  of 
getting  candidates  on  a  ballot  Is  slUy  If  not 
vicious.  To  qualify,  any  lunkhead  or  crook 
needs  only  to  put  up  a  nominal  en- 
traiace  fee  and  get  a  few  friends,  equally 
worthless  or  dangerous,  to  endorse  an  appli- 
cation, with  alwaj's  the  public  danger  of 
getting  nominated  and  elected.  Public 
exams  for  ability  and  character,  the  age  re- 
strictions, and  no  party  affiliation  would  give 
ward  heelers  and  pothouse  politicians  less 
than  half  a  chance  to  function. 

With  election  of  a  county  board  of  direc- 
tors, the  voter  will  have  made  Intensive, 
intelligent,  and  full  use  of  the  franchise. 
That  would  be  the  only  election.  How 
that  would  give  every  voter  representation 
at  the  State  capital  and  at  Washington  Is 
revealed  as  you  read  on. 

First  duty  of  an  elected  county  board 
would  be  selection  by  secret  ballot  from 
Its  own  membership  of  a  member  and  asso- 
ciate of  the  State  board  of  directors,  ex 
legislature.  On  the  State  board  the  voting 
power  of  each  county  would  be  the  total  of 
votes  cast  at  the  latest  election,  thus  tak- 
ing care  of  reapportionment  for  the  State. 

First  duty  of  a  State  board  would  be  elec- 
tion from  Its  own  membership  of  a^  member 
and  associate  for  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors, ex  Congress.  VotiiJ.g  power  to  be 
the  total  of  votes  counted  at  the  latest  elec- 
tion, thus  taking  care  of  national  reappor- 
tionment yesr  by  year  and  giving  every  voter 
in  every  county  of  the  Nation  a  voice  in  Its 
affairs. 

Terms  of  office  on  all  boards  to  be  25  years 
or  to  retirement. 

First  duty  of  the  national  board  of  direc- 
tors would  be  appointment  of  a  national 
general  manager,  ex -president,  who  would  be 
free  to  pick  his  own  subordinates  from  first 
assistant  msmager,  ex-vice  president,  down. 
The  national  board  of  directors  would  ap- 
point a  Supreme  Cotirt  of,  say.  18  members 
who  would  choose  their  own  chief.  A  court 
of  nine  is  uot,  nor  has  it  been  for  a  long 
time,  equal  to  the  load  of  today.  Nine  mem- 
bers sitting  would,  perhaps,  constitute  a 
court  thus  applying  the  same  manpower 
reserve  as  for  boards  of  directors  by  an  as- 
sociate for  each  member. 

Two  other  appointees  of  the  national 
board  wotad  be  the  attorney  general  free  to 
build  his  own  department,  and  the  national 
auditor  with  like  freedom  to  choose  bis  sub- 
ordinates. 

As  for  the  military  establishment,  the  feel- 
ing grows  that  It  coiild  well  be  made  a  pubUo 


utility  imder  obligation  to  maintain  internal 
law  and  order  and  to  prevent  foreign  aggres- 
sion by  nipping  siKh  political  schemes  In 
the  bud.  Here  again  there  must  be  incen- 
tive and  reward  and  obligation  to  make  good 
or  make  room  for  some  one  who  can.  No 
national  board  of  directors  pledged  to  prof- 
itable conduct  of  the  country  could  tolerate 
the  present  unwieldy  anachorlsm.  Long  past 
Is  the  day  when  a  nation  can  depend  on 
patriots  li?aplng  from  the  plow  into  the  bat- 
tle line  or  upon  teen-age  conscripts. 

The  military  establishment  of  today  Is  for 
grown  men  with  taste  and  temperament  for 
it  as  a  career,  with  man  siae  pay  and  proper 
leadership  and  organization.  We  have  come 
nearer  to  it.  perhaps  with  our  marines  than 
has  any  other  nation  unless  we  count  the 
Frenc'i  Foreign  Legion  which,  by  the  way. 
might  be  a  pattern  for  the  international 
police  force  which  the  modern  world  must 
have,  soon  or  late,  to  suivlve  and  for  which 
our  Marine  Corps  could  well  be  a  neat  nidus. 
We  have  our  choice  of  two  ways  to  abolish 
war.  One.  keep  on  killing  j>eople  (custom- 
ers) and  destroying  their  property  (buying 
power)  until  all  survivors  are  poverty  strick- 
en; or  two.  show  other  nations  that  good 
management  can  make  any  nation  profitable 
to  its  people.  That  means  slapping  down, 
belore  h«  gets  a  good  start,  any  demagogue 
anywhere,  and  that  hasn't  been  done  since 
1914.  The  present  and  projected  armament 
race  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  tniglo 
absurdity. 

Coming  back  to  the  Slate  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  would  hire  a  State  general  manager, 
ex-governor,  who  would  pick  his  own  sub- 
ordinates from  first  assistant  ex-lieutenant, 
governor    down      A    supreme    court    and    a 
State  auditor  would  be  named  by  the  board. 
Each  county   board  would  hire  a  county 
general  manager,  free  to  build  his  own  staff, 
including    city    managers,    ex-mayors,     AH 
appointm.ents  to  be  for  life  or  to  retirement 
at  age  65.  for  satisfactory  performance,  or 
for  failure  to  make  good,  an  ouster  forthwith. 
Discipline  Is  as  natural  and  necessary  aa 
incentive  and  rewau-d,  so  there  must  be  some 
provision   lor   ousting   any    member   of   any 
board  of  directors,  as  well  as  lor  appointees. 
It    would    seem    that    the   offender's    fellow 
members  in  secret  ballot  might  be  the  best 
form.     Perhaps  there  should  be  ratUicatlon 
of  their  act  at  the  next  annual  election,  yet 
that  sf-ems  superflous.     No  board  Is  going 
to  deprive  Itself  of  a  valuable  member,  nor 
ought  it  be  forced  to  drag  a  llabUlty.    None 
will  deny  that  evils  no  end  arise  from  causes 
In  the  obsolete  set-up  of  our  Government, 
namely,  short  tenure  of  office  and  low  pay. 
A  term  of  2  years  is  absurd.    Four  years  isn't 
much   better,   as  an  incumbent   is  out.   or 
threatened  with  ouster.  Just  about  the  time 
the  work  Is  well  in  hand.    If  good  work  has 
been   done,    a   successor    can    wipe    It    out. 
Personnel   are   hired   and   fired   right   down 
the    line    for    political    reasons,    disrupting 
operations  In  cities,  towns,  counties,  SUtes. 
and  the  Nation. 

Having  to  run  tor  reelection  every  2  or  4 
years  is  bound  to  take  time  and  money. 
The  time  is  yours.  You  are  paying  the  in- 
cumbent to  do  the  work  he  was  hired  to  do, 
not  to  electioneer.  The  money  too  often  is 
raised  by  mortgaging  honor.  "A  rat  race," 
as  one  Congressman  called  It. 

If  public  office  offered  an  assured  career 
with  good  pay  and  authority  to  select  able 
BUbOTdlnates,  it  would  be  a  foolish  executive 
Indeed  who  would  tolerate  even  one  incom- 
petent, lazy,  or  dishonest  member  of  a  atalT. 
And  It  would  be  an  equally  daft  board  of 
directors  who  would  risk  an  attractive  life 
career,  asaured  by  good  performance,  by 
foisting  upon  any  appointee  subordinates 
to  destroy  blm  and  oonaeqtiently  thcmaelvea. 
One  of  the  most  diagusttng  sights  la 
America  is  the  Chief  Eitcutlve  of  this  great 
Nation  campaigning,  with  all  that  it  ImpUca 
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far  I— iTtInn  to  Um  hifh  cOee  h*  bold*. 
And  VbMi  appUM  to  any  public  oOoc.  How 
Id  a  prlT»t«  entcrprlM  laat  tf  ibe 
oaeatlvw.  and  all  bands  bad  to 
for  relnatateiaent  eT«7  a  oi-  4 
jom.'idWTs  und«r  tb«  abadov  ol  omtcr 
tbnM^  BO  fault  of  tbelr  owii? 

OranUiv  that  poUUci.  as  commonly  un- 
derstood, cannot  bs  eradicated  wttbout  dc- 
prlvlBf  tiM  iadlTtdual  dtlaen  of  bU  fst^- 
daa  of  cbolc*.  It  can  ba  controlled  iriore 
I  imcMifllltT  ^  esamlnaUon  of  candidates, 
UfattBk*  terms  of  oOcc.  aboUsblng  reelec- 
taoos  and  ruttng  out  official  recogrUUon  of 
parttaa  tlun  in  any  otber  practical  way. 

Duntil  if  you  are  wondering  bow  pr oce- 
dw«  M  st^yestad  above  c«n  get  staxted. 
Wtto,  for  iMttaace  would  cumw«e  tbe  first 
JWTto  oamlnr  candidates  and  bow  creat- 
ed, rjwt.  remember  tbat  evoluUon,  not 
jawjimiim.  is  belnf  considered.  Steps  are 
takaa  from  wbere  we  are  as  we  are.  Crea- 
tjogi  of  tbe  ftfHt  Jury  of  eaamincrs  could  be 
bf  Um  county  legislative  body,  tbe  Gcver- 
nor  of  tb*  State  or  by  a  bl«b  court  aa  in 
nufn't  truatas!*  of  an  estate.  Obrtcusly 
tiM  board  abould  comprise,  besides  a  medl- 
cai  tfoctor  for  physical  ei&mlnatlon  of  can- 
(XMttm  (DO  aick  parson  can  deUver  conals- 
taUy  food  aerrlce  m  any  )ob>  eminent  rep- 
I  iMiHatlm  of  a  county's  normal  acUvltlaa. 
NaedlHi  to  wy  tbat  tbe  board  muat  be  care- 
tvXtf  iwcniitad  and  amply  paid. 

To  effect  some  of  tbe  reforms  augsested. 
AiBHKteMBta  to  tbe  Oooatltution.  aiwl  to 
tbga*  of  aU  tb«  States,  would  be  naceaaary. 
Bat.  ffvconatsly.  tbe  Oonatltutlons  are  sub- 
ject to  aoMndmenU  and  bava  bad  many, 
to  ootnmlttad  to  debaU  for  reno- 
ct  Ita  Oovammant  aa  better  tban 
_^^  f.wy\  (levaatatlon.  And  now  It 
>  trIfhtfuUy  apparent  that  we  are  fac<^ 
^dUl  fMte  dsfiianfling  immediate  debate,  not 
i  ptrittt^l  partlaa  on  time-worn  petty 
a  bat  between  our  elected  Rep- 
■Ittinc  e«au  now  as  a  national 
of  diraetocs  to  dstermina  tbe  best 
lor  niTTlral  of  tbe  United  SUtes  of 
M  a  free  Natlcdi.  able  to  lead  less 
aatkKM  out  of  bondage  and  by 
_  ooouaon  senaa  and  good  wUI  to 

Jasttfy  tbeir  faltA  In  us. 
Odd  ke^ilBg  ua,  we  can  do  no  otber. 


•■d  NMkMl  Dtftaic 


KZTSNSION  OF  RIMARKS 

HON.  KXW  L  McCLaLAN 


Mr. 

JidF 


,TE  OW  TBB  UNITSD  STATB 

Thmndav.  Auguat  9, 1951 

licCLELLAN.    Mr.  Pnstdeot.  on 

0.  If51.  two  new  pot  lines  were 

At  JoDes  Mills.  Ark..  At  the 

Of  the  Reynalcis  Metels  Co.    The 

on  tbAt  oocAslon  was 

..  SttMurt  Snnincton*  AdmlnistrA- 

^  ReeoostruBtion  FlnADce  Cor- 

Tbe  subject  of  his  AddrsEs  WAS 

AOd  NAttooAl  Defense.   In  my 

very  InportAnt, 

_ tbAt  It  be 

in  tiM  Append  of  the  Raooe*. 
_  DO  ofe^|fletk)&.  the  Address 
to  be  pftBlsd  tn  the  Rsoots* 


to  be  wttli 
My  own  bona 
la  good  tc  get 


Nearly  every  year,  for  many  years.  1  have 
nslted  Stuttgart,  for  reasons  that  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  iiluminum 

I  am  glad  to  join  today  wUh  the  countles.s 
friends  of  Richard  Reynolds,  Sr  .  and  his  four 
distinguished  son-n  Marlon  Caskle  and  Ketsi 
Johnso:^  and  all  the  rest.  In  order  t<  ;  / 
tribute  to  an  American  pior.eer  and  hi^  <  r- 
ganlzatlon  for  their  work  lu  the  nlii:ii::.  :m 
industry,  an  industry  which  la  su  vr.i  n, 
the  future  of  our  country 

1  am  also  very  ^Uid  to  pay  my  re^p^ots  to 
Senator  PfLBKicirr  as  I  visit  h'»re  »lt.i  his 
friends.  BiU  underwent  i  -slikrhr  "t  •■ration 
this  week  and  therefore  I  am  ourunsed  and 
pleased  he  Is  with  us  Hi-s  c<  untel  has  been 
wise  and  coop»ratlve  ever  since  I  took  on  this 
RFC  wrrk  seme  weeks  a/'^ 

We  do  have  with  us  ho  .'ever  yrur  •ler.i.ir 
Senatoi  &nd  nelghfcor  John  McCleiia.v  .  v.^ 
of  the  constructive  gtste«mt'n  in  t.ne  Capitnl 
today  I  am  m<-«t  honored  to  be  (me  ■ 'f  iiis 
host  of  friends 

It  must  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pridf 
to  every  citizen  of  .Arkansas  to  real.ze  the 
extrporulrary  capacity  nnd  tntevTlty  of  Its 
representation  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  sh.ire  your  pride  also  in  my  feelings 
toward  Bn.r  No«rei.l,  ynv.r  fine  Conere-.sman. 
He  and  I  havr  been  iriends  since  my  v.-.y 
first  days  in  Waiir.net.ju 

Today  we  have  gathered  toeether  to  ce'y- 
brate  another  mllestjne  of  protrrpcs  .n  Mif 
history  of  Arkansas  and  tte  hist  ry  f  il  i- 
mlnum,  the  metal  that  lo-ik.*  like  silver  but 
does  so  much  more  for  so  much  le-s 

Tbe  Reynolds  Metals  Oo ,  su;er'.ativ,'  In 
aluminum  productl(5n  la  a  monument  t,>  tlu' 
way  in  which  the  Government  can  ~  it;t.ii:i 
our  free-enterprise  system  It  also  ;!u.s- 
tratea  how  Government  can  keep  tiie  enter- 
prise system  competitive  as  well  .i.-^  free 

N<J  enterprise  aided  by  the  RFC  his  on- 
trlbuted  more  to  national  security  than  Rey- 
nolds Metals.  The  story  Is  worth  te.mg 
and  retelling. 

Aluminum  was  first  produced  ir  this  coun- 
try In  1880.  Until  May  1941  it  was  madt-  by 
but  one  company.  Then  Reynolds  MeaLs  i 
fabricator  cf  alumtr.um.  brou^tht  m  .ts  first 
Tlnrln  aluminum  productloii.  at  a  pltnt  lo- 
cated near  ShefBeld.  Ala  .  named  Lister  hi  11 
In  bonor  of  the  dlstinifuisted  senior  Senator 
from  tbat  State. 

Tbe  officers  of  Reynolds  Metals  tell  me 
that  In  seeking  to  embark  upon  the  under- 
taking which  created  the  first  ctmpe'itivc 
soiiTce  of  alumli'um  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, It  ran  Into  many  difficulties  Amum; 
the  most  Important  of  these  was  the  ci,m- 
pany's  Inability  to  borrow,  from  any  pri- 
vate financial  Instltuticm.  the  relatively 
amall  amount  then  sought  to  build  a  small 
plant  In  tbe  State  of  Alabama  and  a  sni^il 
plant  in  the  State  of  Waahlngton 

Unable  to  borrow  the  needed  •15.800,tJ<X) 
from  private  s^,urces.  Rtynolds  manitg>  uier.t 
turned  to  the  RFC. 

This  was  In  the  summer  -f  liMO  when  Hit- 
ler's program  for  world  conquest  was  we.l  on 
Its  way. 

Reynolds  furnished  collateral  In  tht-  form 
of  flTst  mortgages  on  lu  then  existing  plants 
facilitlea. 
In  record  time  Reynolds  brought  its  Aia- 

plant  Into  production,  requlrliik;  orily 

6  months  and  M  days  from  the  breakiui?  of 
ground.  The  Washington  plant  »  Knt  alumi- 
num also  broke  all  records. 

Bv'ore  either  of  these  plants  could  be  r  im- 
plctad,  boweTsr.  the  United  States  cai:»d  up- 
on Reynolds  to  further  increase  lu  o.  ntem- 
platsd  capacity;  in  fact  the  Oovertimeut 
twice  aaked  Reynolds  to  accept  adcirit.i.ul 
loans  from  tbe  RFC. 

Reynolds  Metals,  therefore,  with  the  md  if 
RFC.  tirovigbt  about  the  first  inde' endent 
production  of  aluminum  In  thf  Western 
Bemlspbere,  at  a  time  when  It  was  vitally 
needed  for  our  national  •ecurtty 

During  the  war  years  this  c.  nipany  pro- 
duced and  delivered  to  the  G-Neruinent   at 


t  .e  rate  of  160.000.000  pounds  per 
■Alilrh  was  approximately  50  percei 
c  untry  s  maximum  previous  ann 
du 'ti'tn  per  year  prior  to  1940. 

Rpynold.";  produced  this  amount 
iiUiininum.   and   also   fabricated   m 
liori.s  of  p<  unds  f-r  the  aircraft  In 
truly  superlative  record. 

People  might  wonder  how  the  Go 
!  r*'d  mi;neywlse  under  the.se  HFC 
\ir--A'  Ids  a^  it  i:ibtalned  these  vital 
:.r,.>i-,  :-'::xi  t-'^peclally  because  of  re 
iclsra  of  this  great  agency,  der.pltf 
trlbutlon  t.i  our  national  welfare 

I  am  eU-.d  therefore  to  furnish  t 
of  this  Revnulds  tinanclne  a  typica 
tlon  of  the  cest  In  RFC  operations 
As  of  A;:it'J.«t  1.  Revnolds  will 
paid  to  the  RFC  approximately  $20 
principal.  plu~  about  H4.000.000  Ir 
or  a  total  of  SH/joO  0(W 

This  latter  ftevire  is  within  S12 
Its  total  ag,:reK.ite  b  rrowlnzs. 

Reynolds  still  owes  RFC  $26  000,! 
It  Is  paying  off  Ir.  annual  mstallm 
interest  rate  of  4  percent. 

In  adduim.  a.s  a  result  of  thes 
ings  frr  m  RFC,  since  the  first  loan 
Revnolds  has  been  able  to  pay  th 
,,,^nf  some  $55,0("KrO'X)  In  Federal  t 
Finally  1*  Is  estimated  that  by 
H»*vr.6!d.^  repays  the  $26  000.000 
ftPC.  the  c<  mpany  will  have  then  i 
United  States  Trea.sury  some  $100 
excess  of  Its  total  borrowing  from 
ernmfnt 

Consider  al.so  what  these  opera 
meant  tn  the  11  vine  standard  of 
of  people.  In  Arkansas  and  other 

This    Is   k' HKl   eovernment.   gooc 
,:.<1    ncKjd   Americanism.      In   fact 
•raii.saction    was    ?ood.    for    even 
HiMer  and  Stalin. 

Pfir  some  years  now  my  own  llf 
a.':.soc!nted  with  aluminum. 

There  was  a  day  not  so  long  ago 
tie  company  produced  this  metal. 
1   dan-'erous  situation  for  our  nt 
fense 

Then  too  there  once  were  peopl' 
.>xrerts  tint  with  little  vision,  wl 
,.f.frr'>  World  War  IT  that  alum 
.ivictlon  of  around  150,000  ton; 
u  iu!d  be  ample  for  any  emerger 
These  critics  were  lat<ir  fore* 
cover  from-  a  storm  of  dlsappro' 
United  States  raced  t^  arm  agal 
H.nd  the  capacity  of  aluminum 
';pon  Increised  many  times  over,  ■ 
f.fi  "f  W  ir!d  War  II. 

.After    World    War    IT.    then    wl 

Sh^uld  we  in  effect  revort  back  t 

v-\"y  as  the  prolucer  of  aliunlnun 

.v>>   rnntlnue   In   this  Industry   tl 

t:   !•     has    made    American    prod 

preme.    by    nailing    the    word    "c 

ir.t)  otir  free  competitive  enterp 

S  .me    of    UB    thought    yes— ot 

Will    r,pvi?r   forget   a  meeting   in 

f»<ct»  of  the  Attorney  General  of 

Stitcs      At  this  meeting  an  eldi 

■mn.  reprei«ntatlve  of  an  old  sch 

:!ttle   to   d>   with    southern    hosj 

serted.  "If  I  offer  the  best  food  li 

shnuldnt  I  receive  all  the  bush 

.»rswer  — and  to  mv  way  ol  think 

-wfr   ended   the    matter — was.    1- 

kii'iw  you  would  offer  the  best  fi 

.1  eome'x^dv  el.se  was  allowed  a  k 

Prnm   then  on  we  got  down  i 

M;id  w!..;*   we  vl-'w  w.th  pride  h 

1  ne  of  th"  result.?. 

There  are  those  who  have  be< 
<kepticHl  about  the  further  grow 
:;unv  I  do  not  share  that  ake 
N>lleve  that  the  pn>ductlon  of 
.>tie  of  the  most  plentiful  mate: 
fae  of  the  earth,  will  expand  m 
There  are  many  reasons  lor 
Today  aluminum  production  In  i 
is  ..  ss  titan  three-fourths  of  1 
btee:  prvuuction.     Yet  evtn  now 
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pllng  the  building  of  bridges  with  tbe  lighter 
metaL 

Today  aluminum  furnishes  much  of  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  security,  In  planes, 
on  ships.  In  missiles,  In  ammunition,  and  In 
countless  other  uses. 

Not  the  least  of  these  other  uses  Is  that  It 
Is  the  logical  supplement,  and  or  substitute, 
lor  ever  diminishing  copper  as  the  conductor 
of  electricity  in  this  electrical  age 

Equally  Impxartant,  aluminum  Is  the  only 
riajor  material  I  know  whose  price  over  the 
years  has  faillen  almost  continuously. 
Higher  costs,  or  the  evil  of  price  control 
through  cartels  and  monopoly,  or  both,  have 
resulted  In  exactly  the  opposite  trend  in 
other  metals. 

Today,  therefore,  my  friends,  we  may  well 
be  at  the  end  of  another  beginning.  In  that 
aluminum  plants,  Including  fabricating 
plants,  should  continue  to  grow,  over  many 
parts  of  this  country,  with  hydroelectric 
{.vDwer  If  that  Is  available;  with  other  fuels 
If  such  power  Is  not  on  hand. 

More  of  these  additional  plants  may  well 
be  constructed  In  yotir  great  State,  near  the 
largest  source  of  American  bauxite. 

A  plant  around  her-^  is  far  from  bases 
from  which  enemy  bombers,  loaded  with 
atomic   weapons,  could  suddenly  dash. 

Such  a  plant  would  also  be  far  from 
coasts  where  enemy  submarines  might  sur- 
face to  launch  guided  atomic  missiles. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  agitation 
for  the  United  States  to  add  even  more 
money  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
already  invested  In  foreign  countries  for  the 
production  of  al  imlrum. 

Well,  it  Is  nice  work  If  you  can  get  It.  and 
you  cannot  blame  other  governments  for 
trying. 

No  .American  Is  more  anxious  than  I  to  see 
every  pound  of  goods  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  support  our  position  of  defense  for 
ourselves  and  the  free  world  furnished  Just 
as  promptly  as  possible.  As  example,  it 
w'  uld  be  unthinkable  not  to  rush  to  General 
Elsenhower  anything  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  him  to  obtain  that  military  position 
h»  considers  necessary  to  carry  ou»  the  mis- 
sion for  which  our  Government  sent  him  to 
Europe. 

But  why  build  up  foreign  industry  against 
the  bitter  protests  of  our  own  industry  when, 
from  a  strategic  standpoint,  to  do  so  would 
be  directly  contrary  to  the  logic  of  all  our 
other  planning? 

When  the  German  saboteurs  of  World  War 
II  were  caught  after  landing  from  their 
submarine,  it  soon  became  common  knowl- 
edge that  v>erhap6  their  prlm'.ry  targets  for 
destruction  were  the  aluminum  plants. 

That  was  wise  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
Nazi  warlords  because  the  aluminum  Indus- 
try Is  a  core  of  all  national  defense  planning. 
It  IS  the  base  of  all  airplane  production. 
It  gives  the  modem  lift. 

If.  because  of  power  economy.  It  would  be 
right  to  build  new  aluminum  plants  on 
northern  outskirts,  then  why  Is  our  new  and 
greatest  aviation  research  center  located  in 
Tennessee? 

Production  of  atomic  bombs  requires  very 
great  amounts  of  electric  power.  Why  then 
has  the  new  center  for  this  production  Just 
been  placed  In  South  Carolina? 

The  answer  Is  obvious  to  any  schoolboy — 
and  yet  some  ol  us  have  been  ridiculed  In 
the  press  lor  not  adding  further  to  the  out- 
side aluminum  empire. 

For  years  It  has  been  world  knowledge  that 
the  Soviets  were  moving  a  vast  amount  of 
their  Industry  behind  the  Urals,  presum- 
ably in  order  to  place  It  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  strategic  bombing  of  any  possible 
enemy. 

No  doubt  they  noticed  how  relatively  easy 
It  was  for  allied  planes  to  crack  tbe  Ruhr, 
but  how  very  difficult  it  was  lor  tbe  same 
planes  to  knock  out  such  Nazi  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean plants  as  tbe  Skoda  munitions  works 
in  Czechoalovalila. 


It  must  bewilder  these  Soviets,  as  they 
move  their  own  Industry  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  their  heartland,  to  read  of  a  program, 
supported  In  many  quarters,  to  locate  some 
of  our  most  vital  war  Industry  on  the  per- 
imeter of  our  northern  frontier. 

In  opposing  further  financing  cl  foreign 
aluminum  corporations  on  the.  In  effect, 
polar  fringe.  Jess  Larson,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  In  Government,  and  I.  were  In  good 
company.  Nobody  opposed  it  more  firmly 
than  the  entire  Reynolds  organization. 

Most  articulate  In  opposition  was  their 
counsel,  a  great  American  patriot,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  War.  Judge  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson. 

There  have  been  some  who  imply  that 
those  who  favor  this  policy  would  also  favor 
writing  off  our  northernmost  lands. 
What  an  absurd  deduction. 
As  a  result  of  experience  In  the  Air  Force. 
I  know  that  not  only  the  defense,  but  the 
successful  defense,  of  such  of  our  posses- 
sions as  Alaska.  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
security  ol  the  United  States. 

Based  on  the  concept  of  any  future  war. 
however,  would  we  build  an  atomic  bomb 
plant  In  such  locations?  If  not.  why  an 
aluminum  plant?  Because  tis  I  said,  alumi- 
num gives  us  our  lift — and  airlift  today  Is 
necessary  to  deliver  the  one  weap>on  we  all 
know  IS  the  chief  deterrent  to  war. 

It  is  time.  If  there  is  time,  to  become  real- 
istic in  our  thinking,  because  there  may  be  a 
day,  soon  now,  when  the  Soviet  atomic  stock- 
pile becomes  large  enough  for  them  to  think 
they  are  able  to  do  the  job  In  one  vast  dev- 
astating surprise  attack. 

When  that  day  of  possiblllly  comes,  the 
time  to  rearm  In  relatively  lelfurely  fashion 
has  gone  forever. 

Our  position  wlU  then  be  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  England  in  the  late  thirties, 
only  worse,  because  we  were  behind  England, 
but  who  Is  behind  us. 

Our  noble  allies  are  In  front  of  us.  but  who 
Is  behind  us,  with  men  and  money  and  guns. 
So  above  all,  let's  be  realistic,  because  In 
realism  lies  strength.  The  biggest  fool  Is 
the  fool  who  for  any  reason — fear,  desire  for 
profit,  desire  for  political  gain — fools  him- 
self. 

Let  us  not  be  like  the  abh;  but  gullible 
American  who  stated  afti?r  leaving  Yalta: 

"We  really  believed  in  our  hearts  that  this 
was  the  dawn  of  the  new  day  we  had  all 
been  praying  for  and  talking  about  for  so 
many  years.  We  were  absolutely  certain  that 
we  had  won  the  first  great  victory  of  the 
peace.  •  •  •  The  Russians  had  proved 
that  they  could  be  reasonable  and  farseelng 
and  there  wasn't  any  doubt  In  the  minds  of 
any  of  us  that  we  could  live  with  them  and 
get  along  with  them  peacefully  for  as  far 
Into  the  future  as  any  of  us  could  Imagine. 
•  •  •  I  think  we  all  had  In  our  minds  the 
reservation  that  we  could  not  foretell  what 
the  results  would  be  If  an3rthlng  should  hap- 
pen to  Stalin,  We  felt  sure  that  we  could 
count  on  him  to  be  reasonable  and  sensible 
and  understanding." 

That  was  In  1945.  Surely  by  now  we 
should  have  learned  otir  lesson  about  such 
misty  thinking,  thinking  which  If  not  dis- 
carded may  well  cause  the  downfall  of  our 
Nation. 

But  we  haven't.  As  example,  only  re- 
cently, on  a  national  broadaist  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Eneri;y  Commission 
attempted  to  give  us  Justlfi:atlon  for  his 
opposition  to  the  building  of  the  best  atomic 
weapxms  the  fact  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
administration  decisions  about  the  mili- 
tary budget. 

If  because  we  believe  In  the  «rhristlan  ethic, 
and  therefore  would  not  de  Iver  a  sudden 
surprise  atomic  attack,  who  can  be  sure 
whether  Stalin  is  glad  or  sorry  about  tbe 
current  vast  defense  expenditures.  He  and 
bis  totalitarian  economists.  In  a  land  wbere 
the  coin  of  tbe  realm  Is  the  order  of  the  dic- 
tator, know  full  weU  tbe  grave  dangers  creat- 


ed for  our  capitalistic  state  by  such  expen- 
ditures over  any  extended  period. 

Therefore  we  must  handle  all  mobilization 
effort  with  the  same  efficiency  as  displayed  in 
this  operation  we  dedicate  today. 

Samuel  Johnson  long  ago  defined  a  cor- 
poration as  "not  a  mere  parcel  of  boilers  and 
vau,  out  the  potentiality  of  power  well  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice." 

In  dedicating  these  new  facilities  of  the 
Reynolds  Metals  Co..  may  I  borrow  from  the 
Immortal  Dr.  Johnson:  because  we  here  dedi- 
cate not  a  collection  of  pot  lines  and  cast- 
ing plants,  rather  the  potentiality  of  realizing 
the  dreams  of  free  men  for  a  free  world. 

Born  of  the  enterprise  of  free  men.  these 
structuies  represent  far  more  than  the  hope 
of  a  business  enterprise  lor  profit.  They  sym- 
bolize the  strength  and  power  of  America 
to  safeguard  Us  security  and  the  security  oi 
its  allies — and  In  more  pleasant  times  they 
represent  the  steady  upward  march  of  our 
standard  of  living. 

This  great  new  industrial  development  is 
the  result  ol  realistic  teamwork  between  in- 
dUiJtry  and  Government:  and  there  must  b« 
more  of  such  teamwork  If  we  are  to  survive 
the  growing  dangers  of  this  atomic  age. 
There  must  be  realism  and  frankness  and 
truth  in  all  our  dealings. 

From  under  white  crosses  all  over  the  world 
come  the  shades  of  our  beloved  youth,  who 
died  that  you  and  I  might  preserve  cur 
freedom.  They  whisper,  "Remember  us,  and 
face  up  to  the  truth,  so  that  you  and  your 
childr?n  can  remain  free." 


RespoBs3»ilit7  in  the  Press  ead  ia  Pofitiu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NIW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  p&Utl- 
cally  inspired  attacks  on  our  Secretary 
of  S^ate  continue.  At  the  same  time 
the  Soviet  press  names  Secretary  Ache- 
son  as  the  chief  architect  of  the  effort 
against  the  Kremlin.  Against  this  back- 
gi'ound  there  was  delivered  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  last  week  a  speech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kkfauver]  on  the  subject 
of  responsibility  in  the  press  and  in 
politics,  which  Is  particularly  appropri- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator's  remarks  before  the  Press  Club 
of  Oregon  on  Augiist  4.  be, printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a-  follows: 

RESPONsmiLmr  in  thx  Pkxss  and  in  PoLmcg 
(Address  by  Senator  EsTzs  KxrACvn) 

The  topic  that  I  have  given  myself  to- 
night has  within  It  tbe  conception  of  a  joint 
responsibility — ^responsibility  not  only  in  tbe 
press,  but  also  In  politics.  Responsibility  on 
the  part  of  our  legislators  In  Wtishington  la 
no  less  Important  than  responsibility  in  tbe 
press  and  I  would  be  lesa  tban  frank  tf  I 
did  not  say  to  you  tonight  that  I  have  been 
terribly  disturbed  in  the  past  months  by 
tbe  irresponslbUlty  shown  by  acune  men  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  not  talking 
about  honest-to-goodneas  critlclam.  We 
need  more  of  tbat— our  system  of  gOTern- 
ment  Is  based  on  tbe  neceaaity  of  construc- 
tive criticism.  We  need  more  conatruetive 
ideas.  But  what  I  tbink  is  regrettable  la 
the  lack  of  responaibility  Ua  acxne  of  tbe  at- 
tacks on  men  in  public  life,   and  In   tbe 
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,  that  9X9  mttbm  eon- 

tt  appMT  daltvmd  with 

than  to  MttM  diRUiltr 

MOV  1  ynat  to  be  p»r- 

fKtly  eiH»  atoovt  vhsi  X  wMi. 

X  teM  BOl  9tWKf*  ■opportad  tb*  forelcn 
poMcf  of  thli  •dalBMratlon. 

ittt^MB  X  IMV*  lIlMtrilll    ABd  X  lUT*  Mid 

MOpmy.    X  luiv*  btfltvvd.  (or  «nmpte,  that 
oiv  Mto^BiimtloB  hM  not  gcDC  tar  caoagh 
te  PMhlW  for  a  mal  (adNratMn  of  tbt  coon- 
a(  tte  »ortb  Atlantle  ana.    I  baT*  ct- 
vbat  X  batlata  to  ba  vouoA  faeoni  for 
tot  a  eotttaraooa  to  dlaeuai  ctaps 
to  atNMtftaB  thli  eommimtty  of  nattona 
a  wf — *^  dnUgn  to  rvtot  Communtot 
_i  and  to  U^  In  peace.    TbH  to  crtt- 
oC  tba  raaitn  poUey  of  oar  Oovem- 
•ut  X  bO|w  It  ti.  and  mean  tt  to  l«. 
crtttciTt. 
Wbat  X  am  oonoemad  aboot,  for  ezampte. 
an  tba  noteBt.  perinal  attacks  made  on 
mm  vbo  ax«  baouiQj  devotlag  themaelTee 
to  Cba  MTTtae  at  tbetr  country.    There  baa 
la  Oo«^p««  a  eo-eaUed  get-Acbeaon 
TtUa  la  a  eaae  tn  point.    Wbet  are 
tba  natore  of  tbe  cbargas  agalnat  tbe  Sec- 
of  State?    Are  they  diarfM  that  be  la 
An  they  charfaa  that  be  U 
Ul-tBforaed  Of  ladB  uiaHiitandlng  of  tbe 
__  that  face  our  country?    An  they 
I  that  be  la  dlahoneat  or  of  low  moral 
Mo.     Tliey  an  none  of  theae. 
at  ««  they  then?    Well,  tbe  eharsca  axe 
^i»a%  tiig  oatnnij  baa  %did  out  the  American 
nmpii    or  Tnnf**t*ng  equally  irreaponaible. 
Hoir  M  X  here  aakU  I  have  not  on  every  occa- 
ataa  afreed  with  the  Secretary  of  State.    But 
I  thlBk  I  know  an  boaaat.  bard-worklnc  man 
Whm  X  aae  one.    I  can  reousnlae  such  a  man 

WW  yoUeliM  and  procrama,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  oooatructln  and  imaginative. 
I  wooM  not  aay.  on  the  other  buul.  t^t 
wa  b««»  BOt  BMde  — *-^»—  but  In  the  face 
of  the  gnateet  m*n*^  that  baa  ever  faced 
tbim  eoontty.  X  aobmlt  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
baa  played  a  leading  part  in  mobilizing  tbe 
trm  world  to  a  reeogultlon  of  the  tbreata  and 
IB  tatting  the  natksna  of  the  fne  world  to- 
gMbv  to  do  aomrthlng  about  It.  I  believe 
ttea  It  la  BOtowcrthy  that  Secretary  Aeheaon 
with  the  formulstton  of  tbe 
plea:  tt  waa  noteworthy  that  be 
waa  taatraaaental  tn  launching  the  North 
AtliBtle  Pact,  and  tn  reccounendlng  a  work- 
able BlfT'  for  balling  tbe  nations  of  Europe 
to  trigthen  their  own  defenaea  Secretary 
iilwanm  took  a  leaiUni  part  In  urging  United 
Ifaflnm  eoOeettve  aetlea  In  etopptng  aggrea- 
k  Under  Saontary  Acheeon.  a 
L  Qxade  towarda  a  PadAc  mutual 
It  WM  Secretary  Acheeou'a 

_  _^ that  makaa  tt  poealble  for 

tba  United  Natlona  Oaneral  Aaaembly  to  by- 
pam  tba  wto-rldden  Security  CouncU.    Tbe 
ttien,-haa  a  tubctanttal  record  of 

Wblle  he  baa  wred  occa- 

X  aay  that  tboae  who  launch  per- 

ailgbt  well  op- 

bla  poUelaa  aa  aueb— to  apeechee  and 

bft  votaa  iB  tbe  Djugieaa    tnatnafl  of  deecend- 

^  to  alaBdaroot  attacks  that  would  con- 

aM  befon  13bm  Amarlean  people. 

I  to  also  a  sbmU  group  who  mlatnterpret 

IB  Xoraa.    I  woold  like  to  talk 

lur  a  aaoaaeat  about  tisla.  because  X 

^  at  Kona  araat  aaem  to  you 

>  wiM  aae  tba  rtttpa  and  men 

:  dtraeUy  to  tba  battle  area. 

)  li  a  MuUl  group  today  wbo  aay  that 

bava  wnbdrawB  oar  troope 

tba  teat  place.    »nt  tbaaa 

BOtblag  wbaa  tbeee  troope 

In  1M».     Than  la  a  aman 

,     wba    aay    that    we    ahould 

■Bsa  iBto  KtBM  to  Btop  aggntfkm 

WS.   Bat  mmm  oar  troopa  mond 

a^^  ^^  eBBBHitf  ataBaat  unl- 

Btor  Me- 
u.    X 


Now  ^lst  what  baa  Korea  meant  to  the 
tree  wfrW?  I  think  that  It  has  meant  a 
number  of  very  important  things  to  the 
^iiMrif»n  people,  and  for  that  matter,  for 
tleedom-loTing  peoplee  eTerjwhere  Let  us 
look  tar  a  moment  at  some  of  the  things 
that  the  action  of  the  United  Natlona  in 
stopping  aggression  in  Korea  means  to  the 
£ree  world. 

At  the  outaet  It  might  be  well  to  consider 
our  objectives   in   Korea.     When   the   North 
Korea  Communists  set  out  to  conquer  Korea 
aouth  of  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  this  waa 
an  attack  on  the  Independent   Republic   ct 
Korea,  which  the  United  Nations  itself  had 
helped  to  establish      Our  objective,  then,  in 
going  into  Koren,  was  a  military  one;  it  was — 
and  the.-e  are  the  very  word*  used  In  the  U  N. 
I'eaoluUon   pasaed   June   rz.    1950— 'to   repel 
the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  mterriatlor.a: 
peace  and  security  In  the  area."     That  con- 
tinues to  be  our  objective.     If  the  cease-fire 
talks    now   under    way    are    successful,    the 
United    Nations    wlU    have    been    successful 
in  obtaining  this  objective.     Now,  there  has 
been  another  objective  in  Korea— a  political 
objective — to  secure  a  unified,  free    and  In- 
dependent Korea.     That  is  still  our  objective. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United 
Nations  has  sought  to  pursue  our  politlc.il 
objective  through  military  means      That   Is 
an  important  distinction  and  one  that  must 
be  borne  in  mind.     The  Unlt<d  States  must 
continue  to  try  through  peaceful  meatus  to 
asstiie  free   elections  throughout   Korea,   so 
that  real  unification  may  be  accomplished. 
But  if  the  United  Nations  takes  upon  Itself 
to   seek   this    unification    through    military 
means,  we.  otirselves,  wlH  be  resortln,?  to  the 
Communists'    own    tactics    and    ca.st    d' ubt 
throughout    the    world    on    our    Intentions 
everywhere.     Now.   It   should   be   made    very 
clear  that  when   the  United   Nations   forces 
pursued   the    enemy    north    of    the    thirty- 
eighth  parallel   last  October,  this  was  done 
only  after  the  Reds  rejected  a  new  cea.«:e-fire 
offer  and  then  the  pursuit  was  fur  military 
reasons — that  Is.  for  the  protection  and  secu- 
rity of  our  forces.     For  obvious  reasons,  we 
must    now    be    certain    that    our    cease-flre 
agreement    is   at   a   defensible    position 

So,  in  thinking  about  Korea  today  I  be- 
lieve it  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  our 
objective — 1«  stop  aggression  and  restore 
peace  in  the  area.  Now,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  the  United  Nations  action 
in  Korea  has  meant  to  the  free  world 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  of  man 
nations  banded  together  to  stop  aggression. 
This  is  a  tremendous  step  In  the  direction 
erf  establishing  real  peace  In  this  world. 
Sometimes  we  forget  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  tbe  League  of  Nations  fell  on  this  very 
Issue  But  in  the  United  Nations  action 
in  Korea  we  see  collective  action  thmueh 
armed  resistance  to  aggression.  Our  lijs.ses 
in  Korea  have  been  for  a  noble  purpose. 
Our  sacrifices  In  Korea  emphasize  sharply 
that  there  la  no  easy  short  cvt  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  of  nations  that 
can  live  together  peacefully  ur.dpr  an  en- 
forceable system  of  law  and  order 

Second.  United  Nations  resistance  to  ag- 
greaalon  in  Korea  has  brought  new  hope  and 
courage  to  free  men  everywhere  Frr  the 
farmer  in  Turkey,  or  for  the  shopkeeper  In 
Denmark,  knowledge  that  his  country  can 
look  with  confidence  for  collective  support 
should  aggression  threaten  his  land  Is  Inspir- 
ing comfort  for  one  across  the  border  from 
the  SoTlet  stronghold.  Tne  citizens  of  the 
free  world,  as  a  result  of  United  Nations  ac- 
tion in  Korea,  have  a  new  l>ond  and  deeper 
mutual  faith.  It  is  true  that  not  all  the  n.i- 
ttona  cooperated  as  fully  as  we  would  have 
Uked  tn  Korea,  but  we  must  remember  that 
thia  Is  our  first  collective  action,  and  new 
Bketboda  even  in  our  daily  life  do  not  always 
catch  hold  rapidly.  Some  of  these  nations 
an  engaged  in  flghVlng  communism  else- 
where— tbe  British  In  Maiiya.  the  French  in 
iBdoehlna.    These,  and  others,  have  commit- 


ments to  increase  their  armed  s  rength  tn 
Europe  to  meet  the  threat  of  agi  resslon  at 
their  very  doorsteps.     But  the  ag  xeaslon  in 
Korea  has  alerted  aU  the  free  nat  ons  and  it 
has   stimulated   them  to   greater   efforts   to 
build  up  their  own  strength.    We  1  ave  shown 
the  aggressors  of  today  that  the     can't  get 
by  with  a  Munich,  Ethiopia,  and   Manchuria. 
Third.  United  Nations  action  ir  Korea  has 
thrown  off  Communist  plans  f o  ■  the  con- 
quest of  all  southeast  Asia.  Pressu  re  on  Indo- 
china has  relaxed,  and  progress  is  jelng  made 
to  strengthen  Thnlland  and  the   Philippines 
and  Indonesia.     Certainly,  after  the  U.  N.'s 
prompt  action  in  Korea,  Soviet  F  JPpet*  and 
satellite  leaders  will  think  twict    before  al- 
lowing themselves  to  be  pushed  Ir.  to  any  ven- 
ture such  as  that  In  which  the   leaders  of 
North  Korea  have  found  thems«  Ives. 

So  If  the  current  talks  bring  p  ;ace  to  the 
area,  the  United  Nations  forces  will  have 
recorded  a  monumental  achleven  ent. 

Sfjme  of  the  small  group  w  lo  crltlclee 
every  action  of  this  Nation  in  ;he  foreign 
field  would  minimize  this  achi*  vement.  I 
say  that  It  wUl  go  down  in  histor  r  as  a  great 
milestone  in  man's  everlasting  search  for 
peace. 

We  ask  what  more  can  our  co  mtry  do  to 
prevent    the   spread   of   commucvsm    among 
the  earth  s  peoples,  and  at   the  same   time 
avoid  the  outbreak  of  a  world  wax  that  might 
destroy    much    of    civilization    a     we    know 
11  today.     In  considering  these  1  isucs.  I  be- 
heve   that   we   must   never   f orgt  t   that    our 
oDjective  is  peace.    Just  as  colle  tlve  action 
...i.s  shown  the  way  In  meeting  at  gresslon  In 
Korea,  I  believe  that  we  must  <  ontinue  to 
move  forward  In  building  structi  res  for  col- 
i-ctive     security    elsewhere     In     the     world. 
Above  all  else  we  must  work  fo    a  body  of 
world   law,   vlgorou-sly  and  intclUgently  cn- 
lorced.    For  centuries  man  has  t?en  search- 
ing lor  ways  of  establishing  peac*      In  prim- 
itive limes  man  fought  for  food  a  id  survival. 
Later  he  Joined  In  larger  and  la  ger  groups 
♦or  mutual  protection.    In  the  sai  ne  way,  na- 
tions  have  moved  into  loose  fed'  rations  for 
mutual   protection.     The  League  of  Nations 
and  the  present  United  Nations  are  the  re- 
sult of  earlier  experiments  with    eagues  and 
ententes— none  of  which  was  str  >ng  enough 
to  stand  the  teat  very  long.    TocMy.  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  go  s  head  much 
further  than  they  have  In  Jolnl  ig  together 
u>  be  strong  In  the  face  of  a  ne  »  threat      I 
have  criticized  our  own  Govemn  ent  for  not 
pushing  ahead  faster  In  uniting  t  le  free  peo- 
ples or  the  world.    The  countrle  s  of  Europe 
have   made  great  strides  in  bre  iking  down 
old  boundaries,  and  in  overcoml  ig  animosi- 
ties   that   have   plagued   the   co  ninent    for 
centuries.     But   they  must  go  farther,  and 
I  iim  happy  to  see  that  General  Elsenhower 
himself  Is  urging  them  to  go  al  ead  In  this 
direction.     The  Atlantic  Pact  If   an  Instru- 
ment set  up  to  keep  the  peace.    But  If  this 
^roup  of  natlona  Is  to  have  real  strength.  It 
muat  have  the  authority  to  presi  nt  a  united 
front    and    to   repel    aggression    jromptly   If 
necessary.     Along  with  a  numbe    of  my  col- 
league, I   have  sponsored   a  resc  lutlon   call- 
ing for  our  Government  to  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  a  conference  to  study  v^-nyi 
of    strengthening    the    North   Atlantic    alli- 
ance  of   nations      If   our   countr  •   will   ta:<e 
this  step,  I  am  convinced  that  f  uch  a  con- 
ference would  make  such  recom  nendations 
that  would  find  approval  among  the  .Ameri- 
can people  as  well  as  among  the   peoples  of 
the  other  Atlantic  nations.    Whs:  this  reso- 
lution prop)oses  is  only  that  we   :all  such  a 
conference.      Recommendations     would     fe 
submitted  to  the  peoples  of  th  se   nations 
for  approval.     I  am  not  propoeli  g  that  the 
United  States  give  up  any  degree  >  f  soverign- 
ty      What  I  do  propose  Is  that  we  explore! 
now — while  we  have  the  opportun  ty— means 
of  strengthening  the  Atlantic  cor  imunlty  so 
that  It  can  grow  so  strong  that  n  j  «^gres*or 
will  dare  attack  any  of  lU  met  iberF      V.'e 
have  seen  the  principle  of  colle  :ttve  secu- 
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rlty  In  action  In  Korea.  We  can  recall  from 
this  experience  one  great  lesson  that  our 
forefathers  learned  in  the  days  when  they 
established  this  Nation:  Together  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 

The  United  States  must  take  the  lead.  We 
must  show  vision  and  courage.  Time  may  be 
short.  It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  show 
the  way. 


Oxford  Presbyteriaa  Chnrch 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THIS  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  about  the  annual 
homecoming  day  of  the  Oxford  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  my  home  county  of 
Rockbrilge.  Va.,  celebrated  last  Sunday. 
My  statement  includes  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  church  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

La.st  Sunday  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  annual  home-coming  day  of  a  historic 
Presbyterian  Church  in  my  home  county  of 
Rockbridge  called  Oxford.  The  morning  de- 
votional hour  included  a  sermon  by  the 
scholarly  pastor.  Dr.  George  West  Diehl,  on 
loyalty  to  what  the  church  flag  represented 
and  lovalty  to  what  the  American  flag  repre- 
sented' as  a  test  of  a  good  ChrUtlan  and  a 
good  citizen.  After  a  bountiful  basket  pic- 
nic on  the  spacious  chtirch  lawn  the  after- 
noon session  Included  devotional  singing,  an 
address  by  me  entitled  "The  Mission  of  the 
Church."  and  the  dedication  of  the  church 
flag  and  the  American  flag. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  church  flag  the 
following  ceremony  was  used: 

Leader:  "We  welcome  this  ensign  of  the 
militant  church  of  the  living  Christ  and  In 
Its  place  in  the  front  of  the  worshipping 
congregation  is  symbolic  of  the  church's 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people." 
Hymn  294;    "Onward,   Christian  Soldiers" 

(l.  4t. 

Leader:  "In  deep  appreciation  for  aU  dona- 
tions of  the  church  of  the  living  Christ 
through  all  the  ages,  given  to  those  who  have 

dared  to  seek  the  higher  life" 

People:   "We  dedicate  this  flag." 
Leader:    "To   the   martyrs   and   reformers 
whose    witness    to   the   truth   has   given   us 

religious  liberty  and  an  opwn  Bible" 

People:  "We  decUcate  this  flag." 

Leader:    "To   the    memory   of    our    sturdy 

forefathers  who  set  up  this  church  on  the 

frontier   as   a   testimony   of   their   Christian 

faith    and    as    a    bulwark    against    religious 

tjTanny" 

People:  "We  dedicate  this  flag." 
Leader:   "In  gracious  appreciation  for  the 
faithful  who  maintained  a  high  standard  of 
Christian  faith  through  the  years,  bequeath- 
ing to  us  a  glorious  heritage" 

People;   "We  dedicate  this  flag." 

Leader:   "As  a  testimony  of  our  acceptance 

of  the  challenge  that  has  been  transmitted 

to  ufi  and  our  earn«t  purpose  to  fight  the 

good  fight  for  Christ  and  the  right  as  He 

leads  us  to  see  It" 

People :   "We  dedicate  this  flag." 

The  dedicatory  prayer. 

Hymn  253:  "O  Jesus.  I  Have  Promised"  U). 


And  this  was  the  ceremony  uaed  for  the 
dedication  of  the  American  Ham: 

Leader:  "In  a  day  when  human  rights  are 
wantonly  violated,  the  found  itlona  of  our 
country  flouted  as  errors,  and  an  ideology 
that  would  make  us  a  nation  of  slaves  beseta 
us,  we  do  well  to  place  before  vjb.  even  in  the 
sanctuary,  this  symbol  <rf  oui'  beloved  Na- 
tion." 

Hymn  338:  "My  Ootmtry.  Tis  of  Thee" 
(1.4). 

Leader:  "To  our  forefathers,  acting  on  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  "endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  aad  the  pursuit 
of   happineaa',   who  chiseled   a  new  nation 

from  the  wilderness" 

People:   "We  dedicate  this  flig." 
Leader:   "To    the    memory    of    thoee    who 
fought  in  the  defense  of   thase  principles, 
giving     "the     last    full    measare    of    devo- 
tion' " 

People:   "We  dedicate  this  flag." 
Leader:   "In  honor  of  those  who  answered 
the  call  of  duty  and  returnetl  to  enjoy  the 

victories  they  had  won" 

People:  "We  dedicate  this  flag." 
Leader:  "In   honor   of   those   of  our  con- 
gregation   who   have   served    »s   servants   of 
the  public,  furthering  the  cause  of  good  and 

stable  government ' 

People:  "We  dedicate  this  flag." 
Leader:  "In  honor  of  the  honest  citizen- 
ship of  our  congregation,  humble,  serving, 
and  fully  determined  that,  ctroe  what  may, 
'the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people  shall  rot  perish  from 

the  earth'  " 

P»ople:   "We  dedicate  this  flag." 
The  prayer  of  dedication. 
Hymn     339:   "O    Beautiful    for    Spacious 
Skies"  (1,  2). 

I  desire  to  stress  this  statement  made  in 
the  dedication  of  the  church  flag:   "To  the 
memory  of  our  sturdy  foreftthers  who  set 
up  this  church  on  the  frontier  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  Christian  faith  and  as  a  bul- 
wark against  religious  tjrranny."     Many  are 
familiar  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  but  many  are  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  settlers  came  to 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  search  of  religious 
freedom.     Germans  from  the   Palatinate  of 
the  Lutheran  faith  first  migrated  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  search  of  religious  freedcan  and 
from   there   Into  the  northern  counties  of 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.     Their  outstanding 
leader  was  Gen.  Peter  Muhlentierg.  a  preacher 
of  the  Lutheran  faith,   who  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  was  commissioned  a  colonel  by 
George  Washington  and  ever.tually   rose  to 
the    rank    of   major    general.     Incidentally, 
his  brother  from  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves.     Those    Germars   who   settled 
In    the    valley,    commonly    called    "Valley 
Dutch."  loved  not  only  rellgloJs  but  political 
freedom   and   constituted   some   of   the   fin- 
est    soldiers     who     served     under     General 
Washington. 

The  early  settlers  cf  the  valley  were  known 
as  Scotch-Irish.  They  were  Scotchmen 
from  the  Protestant  counties  of  Ireland  who 
migrated  first  to  Pennsylvan.a  and  In  1732 
commenced  their  migration  into  the  Valley 
of  Virginia. 

The  British  King  had  instructed  a  Vir- 
ginia Governor  named  AlexaiLder  Spotswood 
to  explore  the  area  of  Virginia  lying  west 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  for  the  ptir- 
pose  of  perfecting  British  defenses  against 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  in  doing  so 
made  possible  the  migration  from  Penn- 
sylvania Into  the  Valley  of  ^'Lrglnia  of  the 
splendid  group,  commonly  i:»lled  Scotch- 
Irish  of  the  Presbyterian  faith 

W^hen  Governor  Spotswc^ad  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe  returned 
to  Williamsburg  they  told  cf  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  land  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  asked  for  settlers  but  In  Uiat  day 


and  time  when  the  weatem  boundary  of 
Virginia  extended  to  the  Mlaalaalppl  River 
and  lU  Northweet  Territory  to  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  Virginians  living  east  oS  the  moun- 
tains icxjiked  upon  tbe  entire  area  west  of 
the  Blue  Bldge  as  a  wlldernraa  filled  with 
wild  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 

In  1701  the  Virginia  Houae  of  Burgeaaca 
offered  settlers  free  land  in  the  valley,  with 
tax  exemption  for  20  years  but  the  Virginia 
low -landers  were  not  Interested. 

In  1732  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  named  Joa- 
eph  Hlte  obtained  a  large  grant  a  few  mllea 
south  of  Winchester  and  brought  in  10 
families  from  Philadelphia.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  aynod  of  Philadelphia  In  May  of  173S. 
John  Caldwell,  wboec  grandson  was  the  great 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  Soutb  CaroUna,  offered  a 
resolution,  which  was  adopted,  petitioning 
Governor  Gooch.  of  Virginia,  to  permit  Scotch 
Presbyterians  to  settle  in  ithe  valley.  The 
letter  which  the  synod  aent  to  Governor 
Gooch  said  that  the  settlers  were  loyal  to 
King  George  but  were  of  the  persuasion  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  aaked  "liberty  of 
their  consciences  and  of  worshipping  God  in 
a  way  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  their 
education." 

In  his  reply,  which  was  dated  May  28. 
1739,  Governor  Gooch  said  that  these  settlers 
might  be  rjssured  "that  no  interruption  shaU 
be  given  to  any  minister  of  your  profeasion 
who  shall  come  among  them,  so  as  they 
conform  themselves  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  Bnglanrt  by  tak- 
ing the  oaths  enjoined  thereby,  and  regis- 
tering the  place  of  their  meeting  and  be- 
have themselves  peacefully  toward  tbe  Gov- 
ernment."  And  to  the  people  of  eastern 
V-.glnla  Governor  Gooch  said  that  theae 
people,  whom  he  knew  to  be  firm,  enterpria- 
Ing,  hardy,  brave,  good  citizens  and  soldiers, 
would  form  a  natural  barrier  against  the 
hostile  Indians. 

One  of  the  Indian  forta  built  by  thoee 
Scotch -Irish  Presbyverlans  waa  located  on 
Buffalo  Creek  In  Rockbridge  County  and 
named  Oxford.  During  weekdays  it  served 
as  a  school,  on  Sunday  as  a  church  and  at 
all  times  as  an  Indian  fort.  The  church 
was  built  on  land  donated  In  17S3  by  a  large 
landowner  of  eastern  Virginia  named  Bor- 
den. From  that  church  went  a  company 
of  soldiers  under  the  leadacahlp  of  Cuptaln 
Hall  to  tbe  relief  of  General  Washington  at 
Point  Pleaaant. 

Other  Scotch-Irish  Preabjrterlans  who  fig- 
ured in  the  settlement  of  the  valley  and 
West  Augusta  and  who  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Revolutionary  War  were  the 
Lewis  and  Preston  families.  In  1743  the 
Virginia  Council  authorized  Thomas  and 
Andrew  Lewis,  sons  of  Col.  John  Lewis,  of 
Augusta,  to  take  up  30.000  acres  in  the  basin 
of  the  James  above  the  mouth  of  the  cow 
pasture.  That  area,  now  in  Alleghany 
County,  was  then  a  part  of  Augtista.  aa  in 
those  days.  Augusta  extended  to  the  Mls- 
slppi  River  on  the  west  and  to  the  Great 
Lakes  on  the  north.  The  Lewis  family  built 
Fort  Lewis  and  Port  Dinwiddle. 

Another  fighting  name  among  the  colonial 
settlers  was  Preston.  In  175«  Capt.  WUliam 
Preston,  on  orders  from  Ma  J.  Andrew  Lewis. 
built  a  fort  on  the  bull  pasture.  In  1768, 
then  a  colonel,  he  acquired  lands  on  Potta 
Creek.  He  was  a  son  of  the  first  John  Prea- 
ton  to  own  lands  on  the  cow  pasture,  the 
father  of  James  P.  Preston,  a  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  grandfather  of  WUliam  C.  Pres- 
ton, a  United  States  Senator  from  California. 
The  Scotch-Irish  pioneers  of  the  valley  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
John  Preston  famUy  produced  10  United 
States  Senators. 

The  exercises  last  Sunday  at  old  Oxford 
Churrh  carried  for  me  a  deep  algnlflcance. 
Tht  principles  for  which  tboae  Bcotch-lrlah 
settlers  had  fought,  bled  and  died  waa  never 
more  seriously  threatened  than  it  is  today 
by  the  antigod  ideologlea  of  cooununlam- 
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nt  HEKBEKT  H.  LEBMAN 


rtantey.  Auouti  9.  mi 

Mr    iXHMAlf.    Mr.    PrciMtent   my 
dliiiiwMMd    coprtJtaent.    Mm. 
jUioievcIt,  baa  recently  wrttten 
bDC  on  tlM  regrettable 
if  tte  Bone  Appropfiatiou  Oom- 
la  eottmc  United  States  eeotrl- 
to  tbe  U.  H.  and  ottaar  Intema- 


ttiat  this  ootenm.  with  whose 
— »•  I  heartily  agree,  be  printed 
te  tba  *»««— mh«  ct  the  Biooes. 

Tbst«alioajppeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  37  an  editwlal  on  the 
■MBS  sohtect  entitled  "Trimming  the 
17  N/*  I  ask  unaniaaous  oonsent  that 
this  editostel  be  printed  in  the  Awendlx 
<rf  the  Bacoaa. 

Thoe  bring  no  objection,  the  article 
and  adttOTial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
im.  the  Raooaa,  as  foUowa: 
ffNM  th»  WMfategtaa  ttolly  Wtfm  at  July 

'  81.  leaii 

(■MnoKr  Buiwtw  %i^"  it  Bottss 
la  Nor  Was 
(By  Btoanor  BooMV«lt) 
...  r«K.  Moodky.—TlM  action  of  tlM 
^ma  aBBrogrtaOMM  Gamnlilae  tn  cutting 
LLlijIl^^  ttM  State  DsparUMOt  Xar 
fMatasaototrttvttona  to  aaawtblng  »wjyona 
sfaTsboaU  eon^aar  earafuBy.  U  wc  ftal 
tt.  I  ttalak  «a  ataould  let  our 
..^  know  Inw  «•  'm^'  ■tnoa  tba 
^lortty  taka  actloa  and  tbara 
to  itaHMM  aoma  at  tba 


abODld  ba  noted  tbat  there  arc  organiza- 
tions In  whtch  our  country  ha«  borne  a 
amr  baaner  fwrccntage  than  otber  natlone — 
tn  aonw  caaM  a  vary  mucb  beavler  percent- 
■ga.  But  an  agreement  baa  been  reached 
ff^*  In  1963.  wblcb  to  only  1  year,  the  United 
States  lubacrlptlon  would  be  reduced  to 
SS%  percent  In  many  Inatances. 

Tbte  action  of  the  Houae  will  mean  that 
to  XJ.  H-  Itwlf  we  wlU  be  in  default  by  quite 
a  large  «un.  and  in  leaser  amounts  we  will 
ba  In  default  to  nine  otber  International 
organisations.  Including  the  Pan  American 
Union.  UOTtaCO.  World  Health  Organlzallona. 
•ad  tbe  International  Labor  Organ' nation. 

Of  eourae.  tbe  SoTteta  will  aay.  In  effect. 
tbat  for  aU  tbe  asetirancea  given  by  tbe  State 
DBpartn»nt.  tbey  can  never  count  on  the 
United  States.  Tbey  will  point  to  our  Con- 
gnw  as  being  at  odda  wltb  tbe  State  Ce- 
psrtment  and  try  to  show  tbat  It  la  evident 
tbe  United  States  never  did  have  any  Intereat 
In  the  U.  N.  or  In  making  any  IntemalKMial 
organisation  work.  Tbey  will  tay  that  they. 
tn  Um  Soviet  bavs  been  so  mucb  more  honest. 

Tbey  will  cUlm  they  have  stayed  out  of 
orfanlsatlona  where  they  felt  tbey  were  un- 
able to  pay  their  share,  but  wherever  tliey 
bad  an  obllgatloa.  tbey  have  done  all  they 
poasibly  could  to  fulfill  tbe  obligation.  It 
will  sound  so  virtuous  on  tbelr  part  and  we 
will    be    made   to   appear   dlahonorable    and 


way  to  affect  a  reduction,  tf  tbat  ibould  ba 
dealrabte.  to  through  future  nagatiatlOBs. 
For  the  United  States  to  tet  tbe  UiUted  Ha- 
tlona  down  after  waging  a  war  In  Korea  to 
uphold  tbe  principle  of  collective  securtty 
embodied  In  tbe  U.  N.  would  hardly  be  to  In- 
vite the  kind  of  support  for  tbe  U.  N.  we 
have  been  demanding  of  other  (ountrles. 
We  have  Invested  multiple  bllllona  hi  mUltary 
defense  of  the  peace;  $29,000,000  Is  a  paltry 
enough  sum  to  be  devoting  to  the  securing 
of  peace  through  International  un  lerstand- 
Ing  Sxirely  tbe  Ssnate  can  be  counted  on  to 
reverse    this   action. 


gST/IOOjBOO.    la 

oa  ^oly  as  to 

to  any 

toSS^ 

It 


I  reaUas  fuUy  what  it  means  In  sacrifice 
to  every  American  famUy  to  accept  the  Inter- 
national obligations  wblcb  are  ours  today. 
But  I  cannot  beltove  that  our  people  want 
to  put  themselves  In  s  posKlon  where  they 
do  not  keep  their  word  for  one  more  year. 

Tbe  word  given  has  to  be  given  by  respon- 
slbto  peopto  on  the  admlmsuative  side  'if 
the  Government,  and.  of  course,  the  Con- 
gress has  to  back  up  that  word.  It  can  quite 
rightly.  I  think,  advise  the  administrative 
part  of  the  Oovemment  that  it  should  not 
lUMlertake  to  contribute  more  than  a  certain 
parcentage  In  a  future  year.  But  not  to  come 
throagb  with  promises  made  seems  to  me 
harmful  tc  our  poBJtlon  not  only  aa  economic 
teadars  but  even  as  military  leaders. 

Oar  Government  Is  one  government  in  the 
•ym  of  the  world,  not  two.  And  the  division 
betwean  Isgtolative  and  administrative  does 
not  msan  mucb  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Other  peofde  will  think  of  us  as  a  govern - 
mant  tbat  has  kept  Its  word  or  gone  back 
on  It.  Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take 
a  more  stateamarUlke  view  than  ha.s  the 
Bouse. 

TuMMnrc  thi  O.  N. 
IProm    the    Washington    Poet    of    July    27. 
I9S1| 
Tbe  House  cannot  have  been  thinking  ^s  a 
responsible  body  of  the  United  States  Gcv- 
ernment  when  It  voted  on  Wednesday  to  pare 
American  contrlbuUons  to  international  or- 
ganlaaUons    by    •a.SOO.OOO.      The    blow    was 
compounded   yesterday   by    adoption   of    the 
Williams  amendment  limiting  all  such  ccn- 
trtbuttons    to    33S    percent    of    the    agency 
budgets.     Tbeee  contributions  are  moral,  If 
sot  legal,  commitments  agreed  upon  between 
American  representatives  and  the   agencies 
concerned.     Tbla   cut   from   the   129.300.000 
voted    by     tbe     Appropriations     Committee 
vOQld  affect  not  only  tbe  scheduled  regular 
contribution   of    il6.4O0.00O   to    the    United 
Katlooa   proper,    but    also    the    support    of 
H>aililfni1  agencies  sucb  as  the  World  Health 
and  fbod  and  Agrlctilture  Organ  trations      It 
a>^  wtnild   impair  the  United   States   con- 
torlbtttlon  to  tbe  Organisation  of   American 
Btatsa.  whleb  depends  on   this  country   (or 
two-thirds  of  lu  budget. 

Apparently  tbe  Bouse  believes  thst  the 
yroportionata  share  paid  by  the  United 
Stittee  toward  tbe  support  of  these  orgsnl- 
Mtlona  to  excsaslve.  Tbe  richest  Nation  In 
tba  world  must  assume  responsibility  com- 
ftte  with  Its  position.    In  any  case,  tbe 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

aw  viBcnfU 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  9, 1951 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  remarks 
made  on  the  pywirth  of  July  110  years 
ago  by  James  Montgomery,  the  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  War  veteran. 

What  Mr.  Montgomery  then  said 
should  inspire  us  to  strive  to  preserve 
our  liberties  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Oovemment  for  which  our 
forefathers  made  such  sacrifices  and 
underwent  such  hardships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

RcMAXKS  Macs  on  July  4  bt  Jamxs 

MONTGOIiaKT 

Fellow  citizens,  tbe  celebration  and  com- 
memoration of  signal  days,  and  signal  events, 
is  no  new  thing  In  the  world,  nay  my  friends 
It  U  almoet  as  old  as  time  Itself,  for  6  days 
only    were    elapsed    from    the    beginning    of 
what  we  call  time  when  tbe  great  Creator 
of    Heaven   and   earth  celebrated.   If   I   may 
so  speak,  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest, 
which  was  the  first  day  that  ensued  after 
Ke  had  finished  the  works  of  creation,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  our  bounden 
duty  to  remember  tbe  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest      Remember  tbe  Sabbath  Day  to  keep 
It  holv  is  the  announcement  of  the  God  of 
Heaven  and  earth  to  us  all,  but  alas   how 
many  of  us  are  wanting,  yea,  I  may  truly  say 
that  we  are  all  wanting  In  our  obedience  to 
this     high     and     reasonable     command     of 
Heaven.    Here  my  friends  we  have  the  hlgti- 
eat   authority  for  celebrating  a  certain  day 
and   event  and  tbat  celebration  Is   to  con- 
tinue  as  long  as  time  lasts.     Hence,  fellow 
citizens,  we  may  learn  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing  immoral   In   the   celebration   of   certain 
events  so  that  It  Is  done  from  a  right  prin- 
ciple  to  a  right  end,  that  Is  that  we   may 
return  gratitude  and  thanks  to  God  for  all 
HU    mercies    and    that    we    may    be    Instru- 
mental in  preserving  the  blessings  we  en- 
Joy  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

But  as  I  Intend  great  brevity,  and  as 
neither  time  nor  capacity  at  present  will 
permit  me  to  enter  Into  details  respecting 
the  celebration  of  many  memorable  events 
I  shall  content  myself  at  present  by  referlng 
you  to  a  few  Inatances  when  the  people 
celebrated  days  In  remembrance  of  signal 
dellvenuioea.  The  first  instance  tlias  I 
shall  refer  you  to  Is  tbe  deliverance  at  tbe 
children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
and  you  all  know  that  tbe  Passover  was  in- 
stituted on  tbat  memorable  event  and  you 
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also  know,  or  ought  to  know,  as  X 
you  have  all  read  your  Bibles,  thi^  tbe  He- 
brews celebrated  tbat  feast  wttb  great  aol- 
emnlty  as  long  u  tbe  patriarchal  goremmait 
lasted,  and  Indeed  tbe  praetloe  of  It  waa 
never  totally  disregarded  or  lost  imtU  after 
the  coming  of  the  Ifeaslah.  Hie  nest  In- 
stance of  thto  kind  tbat  I  refer  ycm  to  to  tba 
deliverance  at  the  Jews  from  the  wicked  de- 
vices of  Haman  in  Queen  Esther's  time. 
You  know  that  that  young  Jewcas  ventured 
her  life  to  save  her  people  from  utter  de- 
struction by  going  Into  tbe  king  at  a  time 
when  she  was  not  called  for.  it  being  a  law 
of  that  government  that  any  person  who 
went  Into  the  king's  court  without  being 
called  for  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

What  a  contrast  there  to  between  thto 
despotic  law  and  the  laws  of  the  King  of 
Heaven  and  earth  vrhlch  authorises  and 
even  invites  the  most  unwralhy  to  come  into 
his  presence  to  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace 
to  help  In  every  time  of  need.  Here,  bow- 
ever,  we  may  learn  what  a  great  deliverance 
may  be  achieved  by  the  heroism  of  one  in- 
dividual and  that  too.  by  tbe  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  females  In  all  tbe  country. 
Wbat  a  blessing  women  are  to  men,  some- 
times. 

In  consequence  of  thto  great  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  utter  destruction  by  the 
wicked  devices  of  Haman,  the  3  days  fol- 
lowing the  day  of  the  month  in  which  they 
were  delivered  were  celetoated  yearly  with 
Joy  and  gladness  throughout  all  tbe  Prov- 
inces of  Persia,  and  that  tb^e  days  should 
be  remembered  and  kept  through  every  gen- 
eration, every  family,  every  Province,  and 
every  city,  and  tbat  these  days  of  Purlm 
should  not  fail  from  among  the  Jews  nor 
the  memorial  of  them  perish  from  their 
seed. 

With  these  precedents  before  us  shall  we 
be  told  that  we  have  no  right  or  tbat  it  to 
not  our  bounden  duty  to  celebrate  our  de- 
liverance, not  Indeed  from  Egyptian  bond- 
age, nor  from  the  wicked  devices  of  Haman 
but  from  the  unjust  and  cruel  devices  of 
King  George  HI  and  hto  despotic  advisers, 
who  wished  to  deprive  us  of  our  natural 
and  Inalienable  rights,  and  by  imposing  bur- 
dens on  us  that  were  too  Intolerable  to  be 
borne  by  freemen.  And  thank  Ood.  al- 
though nothing  appeared  more  remote  than 
our  independence  from  tbe  design  of  the 
king  and  hto  barbarous  counselors,  their  in- 
tolerances were  tnstrtnnental  In  the  baiui 
of  an  all-wise  and  overruling  providence  of 
making  us  declare  our  Independence  and 
of  giving  us  a  name  among  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  shall  we  be  so  ungrateful  as  not 
to  celebrate  with  Joy  and  gladness  such  a 
glorious  event?  I  ssy,  shall  we  who  have  so 
long  enjoyed  the  glorious  privileges 
achieved  by  our  fathers  on  that  memorable 
day.  the  Potirth  of  July  1778,  show  otzrselves 
unworthy  of  such  privileges  by  passing  ovo' 
unheeded  and  uncelebrated  the  yearly  re- 
turn of  that  eventful  day?  Do  I  not  hear 
you  all  say.  as  It  were,  with  one  voice,  "Ho, 
I  shall  never  show  myself  so  unworthy  of 
these  privileges  as  not  to  remember  vrtth 
delight  and  gratitude  that  glorious  day  when 
we  by  the  manly  declaration  of  our  fathers 
burst  the  shackles  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion and  took  our  name  among  tbe  nations 
of  the  earth. 

But  someone  may  be  ready  to  ask.  How 
shall  I  show  myself  most  worthy  of  the 
glorious  privileges  announced  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence?  I  answer  by  ad- 
hering strictly  to  prtnelples  at  tbe  Declara- 
tion Itself.  Tbat  to  that  all  men  are  bom 
equally  free  and  independent  and  have  In- 
herent and  undefeaalble  rights  amoog 
which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defendtog 
life  and  liberty  and  d  acquiring,  poassestng. 
and  protecting  property  and  reputatton.  and 
of  pursuing  tbelr  own  happlnaes. 

Whenever  aw  Infringe  on  any  of  these  un- 
defeaslble  rights  we  violate  the  principles  of 
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tbe  Dedaratlim  of  Independcpee.  T7e  shall, 
therefoR.  show  oureelvas  moat  worthy  of  the 
prlvUagea  «e  w<rald  wish  ottMn  should  do 
to  us.  tbat  to  we  must  be  honest  to  ouraalves 
and  honest  to  oxir  nalghbcra.  we  must  lay 
aside  every  unreasonable  party  prejudice, 
which  has  been  the  cause,  the  great  break- 
neck cause  of  tbe  downfall  of  every  repuMle, 
that  I  Ittva  any  knowledge  of.  The  Jews,  a 
highly  favored  peo|de,  by  a  part  of  them  de- 
siring to  have  a  King  sit  over  them  lost 
in  a  great  measure  their  UbertiaB  by  it.  And 
finally  by  their  party  prejudices,  and  rancor- 
ous divisions  among  themselves  they  loat 
their  city  which  appeared  to  be  impregnable 
and  with  it  their  liberties  and  even  their 
name  as  a  nation.  The  Carthagenians,  a 
brave  and  generous  people,  a  people  who 
were  favcnred  with  or  jntxluced  some  of  tlie 
bravest  military  captains  the  sun  ever  shone 
on  and  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  conquer  the 
Romans,  that  was  when  Hannibal,  their 
principal  general  was  in  Italy  and  had  over- 
run tbe  country  in  such  a  manner  that  to 
all  human  appearance  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  tbe  city  of  Home  and  country 
would  be  conquered  but  there  was  in  Car- 
thage a  party  that  used  every  influence  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  success  of  Han- 
nibal, that  party  cboee  to  see  their  cotintry 
and  city  sink  into  ruin  rather  than  that 
Hannibal,  their  own  general,  should  have 
the  name  of  conquering  the  Romans,  and 
in  thto  way  they  lost  their  own  city  and  lib- 
erties by  their  unreasonable  party  prejudices. 

The  Greeks,  the  moat  polished  aiul  in- 
genious people  as  to  scien'%  and  literary  ac- 
quirements of  any  otber  people  then  In  tbe 
world,  with  some  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
military  chiefs  at  tbelr  bead  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced  lost  their  liberties  by  it. 
And  the  Romans  who  were  among  the  brav- 
est of  the  brave,  by  dividing  and  following 
different  and  unprincipled  leaders,  lost  their 
republic  by  it  and  tamely  submitted  to  tbe 
despotic  rule  of  kings  and  emperors. 

Let  us,  fellow  citizens,  beware  lest  we  dash 
otirselves  to  pieces  and  destruction  on  the 
same  ruinous  rock  for  party  spirit  when 
rushed  In  on  without  any  regard  to  virtuous 
principles  to  the  canker-worm,  that  in  my 
opinion,  to  above  all  other  tbe  most  likely 
to  eat  out  and  undermine  our  llbertlea  and 
that  too  before  many  of  us  are  ever  aware 
of  it.  I  say  then  in  conclusion,  let  us  wake 
up  and  be  honest  to  ourselves  before  it  to 
too  late;  let  us  elect  honest  men  to  oOce. 
and  particularly  let  us  elect  honest  William 
Henry  Harrison  the  true  doiuxTatlc  candi- 
date for  President,  then  oiur  civil  and  re- 
ligious Ubsrtlca  will  be  safe,  our  lives  and 
property  will  be  safe,  our  Republic  will  be 
safe,  safe  now  and  safe  forever,  all  of  which 
may  God  tn  Hto  mercy  grant  Is  the  prayer  of 
your  fellow  citizens,  for  after  all.  honesty  to 
the  best  ptdicy. 


Bcatoa  Dees  a  Faver  far  Um  RcpaUkaat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  maBo 

IH  TBM  SXNATg  OF  THX  T7NITKD  STATES 

Thttrsdaw,  Auffiut  9. 19S1 

lir.  WILKER.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  ask 
uanixnous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RKQB9  an  editmlal  entitled  "Banom 
Does  a  Fxfot  for  the  Repablicana."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Tlmes-BeraM 
of  August  •.  1»SL 

There  being  no  otajeetiaa.  the  edttorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  fn  the  Rscoaa, 
as  f(d)ow8. 


BBWtoir  Dob  a  Fs' 

The  second  biggest  windbag  tn  the  Senate 
to  BawToir.  of  Conneetlcnt,  first  boners  tn 
the  gaseous  difltnion  system  being  held  by 
HtncPBiXT,  at  lUnneeota. 

BsMTOic'a  latest  to  a  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate «xptl  Senator  Jompb  MoCaktht.  Repub- 
lican, of  Wisconsin.  He  offers  as  exhibit  A 
in  hto  evidenoe  the  report  on  the  1800 
Maryland  senatorial-election  «^i»«p*^gn  xoaOB 
by  a  subcommittee  of  th«  Senate  Committee 
on  Rulea. 

What  does  that  report  actually  say.  leav- 
ing aside  for  the  moment  its  signlficanti; 
dioeen  recoounendatlona? 


It  says  that  the  people  of  Maryland  by  a 
43,000  majo>1ty  elected  Jorx  Maurux  Btt- 
LBK,  Republican,  to  the  Senate.  Tbey  also 
legally  fired  MUlard  Tydlngi,  Democrat,  out 
of  the  Senate.  The  report  concedes  that 
ezhatistlve  efforts  have  failed  to  show  any 
ground  for  further  attacks  on  Senator  Btrr- 
ua'B  right  to  hto  seat. 

That  concession  leaves  the  Democrats  In  a 
hole,  of  eourae,  for  the  whole  excuse  for  the 
InvestlgaUon  into  the  Maryland  eleettoa 
was  that  the  voters'  will  was  somehow  denied 
by  tbelr  throwing  Tydings  out  at  public  oOre 
and  Into  lucrative  aetlvlttes  cm  behalf  of  tiM 
Dominican  sugar  Interests. 

Either  toe  electton  was  Illegal  and  fraudu- 
lent, or  the  investigation  was.  It  now  to 
clear  that  the  investigatton.  not  the  election, 
was  a  fraud. 

Tbe  recommendations  In  the  report  art 
equally  as  fraiidulent  ea  its  purpose  and 
everybody  who  has  had  a  hand  in  writing, 
spreading,  and  flapping  hands  of  horror  con- 
cerning it,  knows  that  very  well. 

We  will  foUow  with  Interest  and  will  faith- 
fully Inform  the  reading  public  on  the  con- 
tinuing career  of  the  committee's  suggestion 
that  special  laws  be  written  to  censor  cam- 
paign literature. 

WHAT  to  IT  fOBf 

The  very  nature  <tf  the  recommendations 
signed  by  Smators  Mowauaif.  HxHwima. 
HsMuaa-aaow.  and  SaoRH  expose  the  true 
purixMe  of  toe  investlgatieii  If  the  findings 
had  not.  Tbe  object  eg  the  game  waa  to 
allU  the  Democrats'  defeat  in  I9S0  and  to 
provide  some  Democratle  campaign  literature 
for  1063.  Tbe  Democrats  wall  know,  if  Re- 
publicans do  not.  tbat  the  1980  election 
showed  that  the  peopto  of  Marylaxul  are  sick 
of  DesQoerats. 

The  Maryland  voten  not  only  elected  a 
Republican  Smator,  but  alao  a  Republican 
govonor  and  other  ReptAUcans  right  on 
down  to  the  grass-roots  county  ofBccs  even 
In  Prince  Georges  County,  which  has  been 
Democratic  since  the  party's  origin. 

It  to  hypocritical  and  fraudulent  to  sug- 
gest that  Senator  Bctlxb  was  elected  by  any 
except  the  public's  majority  vote,  and  the 
squawks  of  the  losoi  about  the  Inddenta! 
activities  involving  Senator  McCastht  and 
other  BuTiMM.  supportacs.  Including  tbto 
newspaper,  are  the  bunk. 

How  much  of  all  tbto  blather  would  be 
going  on  if  Byttlb  had  lost?  That's  tbe  acid 
test  and  everyimdy  knows  the  aacwer. 

Not  that  we  have  any  kick  about  the 
borrar-ahoutlng.  The  more  the  better,  for 
the  mote  there  to  now,  the  plainer  the  rsasoa 
shows  itself. 

The  campaign  doeumant  sig&ad  by  Sena- 
tors MoMBOHXT,  HxHscnraa,  HsmaicxaaH,  and 
fiMxm  to  an  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  tbat 
the  Democrats  have  Aappad  tn  Maryland  and 
are  beaded  for  more  at  tba  aama. 

It  to  an  attempt  to  Inttaildate  and  trightca 
Bapobileana  everywrbeta  tsto  baddx«  awaf 
from  a  fight,  simply  beexoea  ttM  flgbt  to  a 
herd  one  and  the  Desaocrate  are  gifted  at 
every  gutter  and  bamwiB  triok. 

Tlius  BBwnw  baa  done  nspuMfcana  emmf^ 
a  graat  favor.   BU  attaek  ea  aaaatar 


A4988 

I^OkBfvr  BMkH  n  Untwbfy  dMr  Just 
irtMt  tb*  MiryUMl  tBT«BUc»Ucni  wm  for. 
]wt  vbst  tt  aeeoapllitMd  and  )utt  bow  It 
~  to  b*  UMd  nutber. 
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Mow  la  th*  hoor  to  m««t  thma  Mxoeu  ut- 
ifei  bwtf-oo.  and  •&  tbat   need  be  eelud 
to  thla:  _, 

ran  joa  when  Aiccr  HIh  wm  on 

the  wItiMH  ■taadt" 

f^  Btwr  let  tc  be  forgotten.  Tbe  flrlnc 
of  ttoe  Democrttlc  Party  In  UMrjluiH  wm  the 
voMn'  reaction  at  tbe  first  sTatlable  oppor- 
t^ilty  to  tbe  truth  about  JiMft  cae  traitor  in 
tbe  State  Department. 

Oenatnr  MoOkanrr  h»*  put  bimaeu  on  tbe 
front  Une  wttb  tboee  who  are  «nrtn«  toget 
tbe  reat  of  tbe  trutb  onto  tbe  public  record. 
AnoUMT  who  U  trjlnf  to  get  that  tame 
tmtb  onto  tbe  pubUe  recort  la  Senator  F*t 
^oCanaw.  Democrat,  of  Herada.  Why 
doaant  Bawrow  n»oire  MeCAaaAica  expulsion 
from  tbe  Sei-ate.  too?  The  same  l«m««  are 
InvoiTed.  the  eame  problem*,  and  the  same 
tm.  M^*— "*  hM  been  called  every 
tbat  licOutrwT  hM  been  called  by  tbe 
un.  people.  And  lor  the  eame  baalc  reason. 
Ob  tbe  MM  side  la  an  urgent  personal  need 
to  bide  tnaaaa  and  explain  away  betrayal. 
On  tba  other  to  a  solid  reeolutlon  to  drag  the 
trutb  about  tbe  RooeeTelt-Tnunan  era  out 
onto  tbe  public  record,  for  It  U  only  that 
trvtb  which  can  sa-e  us. 

Once  tbe  voters  see— m  they  have  seen  In 
liBnUnd— who  hM  stood  for  and  who  hM 
Matast   eommuntam   In   the   Unlud 
.  <rf  Amertea.  the  rescue  of  this  nation 
enoka.  traitocs  and  Stalin  U  certain. 


•I  Uk«r«l.lliiiM 
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EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARK3 


or 

HON.  AliDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KueaAa 
IH  TBI  SmATE  OF  THB  UHTTTO  STATKS 
ThuT$dmif.  August  9. 1951 
Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
AmvKt  6  the  President  of  the  United 
StetM  relesised  to  the  press  a  letter 
vhtali  be  hftd  sent  to  Mr.  Philip  Mur- 
nj,  pntiAmt  of  the  CIO.  Among  other 
■Mttcn  diaetisaed.  Including  his  ap- 
profml  o<  the  Idseourl  Valley  Author- 
Ity—ifVA— the  President  saw  fit  to 
Bake  reference  to  three  key  flood-con- 
tnl  dmins  which  bad  been  proposed  on 
the  KuMM  RiTcr  and  its  tributaries  to 
1M  bttllt  right  where  this  flood  hit.  as 

iMMkL 

t  at  liidleated  that  two  of  these  Kan- 
IM  prajeeta  had  not  been  authorised  by 
and  that  the  third,  while  au- 
.^  had  jot  been  started,  all  be- 
of  tlie  oppoeltkm  of  cdBcials  and 
%1  mueaentatt^ea  of  the 
.  0t  Kaam.  Ifr.  President,  at  a 
date  I  shall  have  stenethlng  to  say 
thta.  tB  order  to  keep  the  record 


^ 


that  is  how  I  read  the  press  report  cov- 
ering the  President's  letter 

On  August  8.  1951.  the  Washington 
Post  ran  an  editorial  entitled  -Who  s  a 
Liberal?"  I  think  thla  editorial  sunis 
up  in  a  brief,  concise  way  what  should 
be  said  about  the  Presidents  reference 
to  liberal-minded  Members  of  Cont^re-ss 
in  relation  to  the  present  floods  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  and.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial oe  published  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RECORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

Who  s  A  Libi:kai_'> 

Preeldent  Truman  did  not  help  his  repu- 
tation with  his  juvenile  remark  about  The 
need  to  elect  more  Ub*riU-mliided  Members 
of  Congress  to  prevent  nood?  In  the  M;s- 
Bcurl  Valley.  This  sort  of  bastardizati'sn  "f 
the  word  liberal  Is  In  keeping  with  the  de- 
basement of  democracy  and  peace  to  con- 
note preciselv  the  opposite  of  their  nnzmal 
meaning*  Is  one  to  Infer  that  conserva- 
tive Members  of  CongresB  are  somehow  for 

floods? 

If  Mr  Truman  meant  to  say  that  some- 
thing a  whole  lot  more  comprehensive  'han 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  Is  nef-ded  to  cope  wi*h 
the  causes  of  noods  In  the  Missouri  Val'.ev. 
we  wcild  agree  heartily.  Even  h.-.e,  how- 
ever, the  Preeldent  works  both  sides  "i  the 
Btreet.  He  plimips  for  a  Missouri  Vallev  .Au- 
thority and  at  the  same  time  criticizes  C  r.- 
gress  for  cutting  flood-control  appropria- 
tions some  at  least  of  which  were  intended 
for  projects  directly  antithetical  to  the  va!- 
ley-wlde  concept.  If  there  ever  us  m  be  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  resources  f 
the  Missouri  Valley,  Including  fl<x>d  conn  a. 
the  matter  will  have  to  be  pur  ufx^n  a  huher 
plane  than  political  Ideology 

Persons  who  support  such  valley-wide  de- 
velopment ought  to  realize  that  the  d(x'- 
trlnalre  plan  for  a  Missouri  Valley  Auth.;ntv 
simply  Is  anathema  to  many  of  the  residents 
of  the  Midwest  whose  nx^peration  would  be 
necessary  to  make  It  succeed  It  is  time  to 
drop  labels  and  hew  to  principles — and  the 
principles  which  In  our  opinion  ought  to 
govern  the  development  of  the  Missouri  are; 
(1)  Breadth  of  program  sufBcient  to  encom- 
pass all  resources  and  agencies;  and  i2i 
constiltatlon  with  the  people  of  the  region 
with  a  view  toward  representative  partici- 
pation In  management.  Playing  politics 
with  flood  control  Is  no  way  to  cbtam  it. 


raports  following  the  Presi- 
Han**  ■»  ^  thla  mesMge  indicated 
«tek  IM.  the  PreeMeat.  thought  that 
^^  i  la  the  WDmmei  Valley 
I  Millie  ffrr—  ahould 
mnfffijaindad  Representa- 
ttfM  te  tte  CmtMmm  of  the  UxUted 
£^  If  thv  iijUHtif  t»  have  aajr  re- 
-■■-■'       ^^  -   At  anj  raU. 


Low  Estate  of  Public  Morals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  Mi^sot'si 
IM  THl  SENATE   OF  THE   UmTED   STATES 

Thursday.  Auffust  9.  1951 
Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Low  Estate  of  Public  Morals,' 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat of  August  6.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
RscoaB,  as  follows: 

Low  BsTATB  cr  Pvsuc  MoaALs 
•n»0  dlacbarge  of  90  West  Point  cadets  for 
ebeattng  **  examlnaUoDs  is  only  one  facet 
ot  Uw  many-aided  problem  of  moral  dismie- 


CT-atlon  nationally  that  Is  causing  many  per- 
sons to  wonder  whether  America  is  going 
down  the  path  of  decay  that  caused  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  fall.  It  Is  a  sobering 
thought      But  the  facts  must  be  faced. 

The  West  Pointers  were  dishonest.  They 
cl. fated.  Some  did  so  because  they  couldn't 
piav  fiXJtbaU  and  keep  up  with  their  studies. 
O'hers  who  were  not  athletes  cheated  be- 
c  uise  that  was  the  easy  way  to  make  passing 
eriides 

The  excuse  of  the  athletes  accents  the  ab- 
normality of  thinking  In  many  institutions 
.f  higher  education  as  to  the  part  sports 
shwuld  plav  in  college  life.  The  necessity 
..'  having  a  good  team  to  assure  big  reve- 
nue to  build  a  bigger  stadium  to  make  more 
money  ha«  led  many  of  our  colleges  Into  the 
evil  devices  of  buvlng  players,  of  competing 
In  the  open  market  for  a  star  halfback, 
.'^ome  coil^sies  have  recognized  the  error  and 
have  deemphaslzed  sports.  a.s  should  be  done. 
At  West  Point  the  Incentive  was  a  bit  dif- 
ferent because  Uncle  Sam  fcxns  the  bills 
rhere,  but  there  was  the  Incentive  for  the 
individual  to  ■make"  a  team  that  was  tops 
nr  near  it  In  the  Nation.  So.  If  practice  on 
the  held  interlered,  cheat  a  little  and  make 
the    neces.sarv   grades. 

But  fundamentally  what  happened  at  West 
p.  ;in'  reflects  a  present  distorted  attitude 
t  -ward  old-fajliioned  honesty  anC  Integrity 
that  pertains  not  only  In  our  schools  but  in 
Americas  scx'lal   and   political   life 

It  \s  se<>n  In  the  high  places  In  Govern- 
ment, which  alter  World  War  II  practiced 
plain  deception  on  the  peop'e.  We  were  told 
::■>  secret  agreements  had  been  made  with 
aiivUxiv  Later,  we  discovered  pacts  were 
signed  at  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  that 
made  the  Korean   war  inevitable. 

In  the  New  Deal  era  was  born  the  idea  that 
an  administration  can  perpetuate  Itself  in 
power  by  buying  the  voters  with  hand-out 
n.oney  Remember  how  Harry  Hopkins 
tipped  the  WPA  till  to  win  an  election  in 
Keruucky?  During  that  era  was  born  the 
nctiLtn  that  cities  and  States  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals need  not  look  to  their  own  re- 
svuirces  or  Ingenuity  to  survive— let  Wash- 
liii^ton  do  it.  Out  of  the  mating  of  depres- 
sion and  political  trickery,  came  the  insidi- 
ous thinking  by  millions  of  Americans  that 
hard  work  Is  positively  silly;  that  If  one  does 
vork  do  the  least  possible,  draw  the  biggest 
pay  possible — and  suUte  for  more. 

The  youth,s,  such  as  the  West  Pointers, 
with  whom  we  are  concerned  today,  were 
babies  then.  They  have  grown  into  man- 
hood and  an  environment  of  take-It- where- 
I-find-it  entirely  alien  to  the  American  tra- 
dition. They  are  the  unpretty  fruit  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  two  decades. 

What  do  we  see  In  Washington  today? 
Corruption  and  scandals.  The  close  link 
between  the  underworld  and  politics  was 
revealed  by  the  Kefauver  committee.  Th9 
Fulbright  committee  turned  the  spotlight 
on  the  RFC  and  the  influence  peddlers,  some 
vithln  the  shadow  of  the  White  House,  who 
sold  their  contacts  for  a  price. 

We  hear  of  doubtful  goings-on  In  the 
Government  department  that  collects  our 
Income  taxes. 

We  hear  of  patronage  bought  and  sold  like 
si    much  goods  over  the  counter. 

An  Army  general  sees  no  wrong  in  accept- 
ing gifts  from  those  with  whom  he  does 
Government  business,  nor  In  diverting  Gov- 
ernment  materials  to  private  use. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  yells  'smear"  when  it  Is  dis- 
covered that  he  Is  on  the  payroll  of  a  St. 
Ixjuis  company  for  the  ostensible  reason 
that  he  has  Influence  on  RFC  loans. 

The  close  personal  friend  of  the  President, 
a  major  general,  has  a  desk  In  the  White 
House  where  he  conveniently  hands  out  r»- 
ceipu  for  deep  freeaers  presented  him  gratis 
and  which  he  distributes  where  they  will  «to 
g'xxl  politically. 
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Campaigns  for  the  Senate  \a  Ohio  and 
Maryland  last  year  were  condticted  along 
lines  that  set  a  new  political  low. 

So,  when  90  West  Point  cadets  stray  from 
paths  of  honesty,  when  nauseous  revelations 
are  made  of  the  bribing  of  college  basketball 
teams,  when  youths  charged  with  robbery 
stand  up  In  court,  as  they  did  In  New  York. 
and  brazenly  admit  their  guilt,  but  excuse  It 
by  saying  that  "everybody's  doing  It."  when 
teen-agers  become  delinquent  via  tbe  nar- 
cotics road,  when  too  many  youths  of  both 
sexes  flout  the  laws  of  chastity  and  decency — 
when  these  derelictions  of  the  youths  of  our 
lands  are  totted  up,  there  cornea  a  time  for 
sober  questioning  among  the  adults. 

Where  does  the  fault  lie?  In  the  home? 
Perhaps.  In  the  schools?  In  part.  In  the 
churches?  In  part.  But  In  the  main  the 
fault  lies  In  that  nebulous  field  of  public 
morals  and  spirituality  which  was  so  highly 
cultivated  by  the  founding  fathers  and  which 
of  late  has  been  so  scantily  tilled.  Among 
too  many  of  us  the  accepted  prehaise  Is  that 
anything  Is  fair  unless  we  are  caught;  that 
each  of  us  U  entitled  to  something  for  noth- 
ing, that  the  world  owes  us  a  living;  that  an 
honest  days  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay  is 
almost  unethical;  that  gypping  the  other  fel- 
low before  he  gyps  you.  Is  the  only  policy  that 
pays  off. 

The  level  of  public  morals  is  low.  Un- 
fortunately, the  good  example  is  not  set  In 
Washington.  The  President  Is  victimized  by 
his  friends,  but  a  false  sense  of  loyalty  pre- 
vents him  from  moving  forthrightly  against 
them.  His  reluctance  condones  wrongdoing. 
Leadership  in  both  parties  ts  weak,  because 
it  is  consistently  attuned  to  tbe  next  elec- 
tion, not  to  what  la  best  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. In  fact,  public  morals  are  low  becs.iise 
politics  at  all  levels  la  played  at  a  historic  low. 
The  one  is  the  coad|utor  of  the  other. 

Yet.  we  strut  the  earth  telling  every btxly 
else  to  look  at  us  and  see  democracy  In  fairest 
flower — and  please  copy:  we'U  foot  the  bill. 
We  wonder,  for  Instance,  what  Pravda  will 
have  to  say  about  the  90  West  Point  cadeu. 

The  time  Is  here  for  moral  regeneration. 
West  Point  Is  just  one  Item  In  the  sad  chro- 
nology. The  Roman  Empire  fell,  not  because 
It  was  overwhelmed  from  without  but  because 
It  decayed  from  within.  If  thla  ts  an  appeal 
for  a  return  to  the  day-by-day  practice  of 
old-time  religion,  and  respect  for  God's  moral 
law,  so  be  it.  When  the  moral  falarlc  of  a 
nation  begins  to  unravel.  It  is  time  to  do 
some  patching  before  the  entire  garment  la 
gone.  The  cause  and  effect  of  this  deteriora- 
tion nationally  will  be  issues  in  next  year's 
presidential  campaign. 


Reply  by  Nikolai  SkytnJk,  Presideot  of 
the  SoTict  Presi£mr  Ref errinf  to  the 
""Friendslup  Resdatioa"  ainl  Editwial 
Coouaeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNSix 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
GKKSsiONAL  RicoKo  the  exchange  between 
British  Foreign  Secretary  Herbert  Mor- 
rison and  the  Communist  Party  news- 
paper, Pravda.  I  sUted  that  up  until 
that  time  the  Russians  had  not  re- 
sponded to  the  Friendship  Resolution 


which  wc  In  the  Congress  had  passed. 
I  stated  further  that  I  trusted  that  a  real 
response  would  come  tn  the  form  of  af- 
flrmatiye  Soviet  action  aimed  at  defi- 
nitely moving  forward  the  progress  to 
world  peace,  rather  than  a  mere  accu- 
mulation of  peace  propaganda. 

The  reply  has  now  come  in  from  Mr. 
Shvemik.  Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be 
just  one  more  instan<»  of  Soviet  misuse 
and  violation  of  the  natural  desire 
throughout  the  world  for  peace.  Once 
again,  the  Soviets  have  asked  for  a  Big 
Five  Conference,  presumably  to  settle 
issues  which  they  could  have  settled  a 
hundred  times  previously  in  the  United 
Nations  and  affiliated  bodies,  if  they  had 
really  a  genuine  desire  to  do  so.  Once 
again  they  have  tried  to  pretend  that 
they  are  extending  the  olive  branch, 
whereas  actually  they  are  merely  pre- 
paring the  way  for  trapping  more  gulli- 
ble people  in  their  net. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  will  not  fall 
for  the  Russian  trap. 

I  promised,  however,  to  place  Mr. 
Shvemik's  reply,  wt^n  it  was  received, 
in  the  CoifcaEssioNAi  REcoan;  and  I  am 
happy  to  fulfill  that  promise  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  the  text  of  Mr.  Shvemik's  letter 
to  Secretary  Acheson  and  President 
Truman,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Basically,  we  are  still  awaiting  afBrma- 
tive  Russian  action  to  be  demonstrated 
at  Kaesong,  and  elsewhere — action 
which  will  show  that  the  Russians  really 
mean  business  and  intend  to  halt  their 
warlike  steps. 

Finally.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  there 
be  included  the  texts  of  a  Christian 
Science  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
August  3  issue  regarding  the  Morrison - 
Pravda  exchange,  and  a  Milwaukee 
Journal  editorial  of  August  7.  regarding 
the  Shvemik  reply. 

I  for  one  feel  encouraged  that  at  least 
there  has  been  a  slight  chink  made  in 
the  iron  curtain.  Pravda  and  Izvestia 
themselves  at  last  got  around  to  printing 
the  Truman-Shvemik  exchange.  I  am 
convinced  that  more  can  be  done  along 
this  line  with  patience  on  our  part  and 
a  little  bit  of  cooperation  on  the  Rus- 
sians' part.  We  wiU  never  allow  the 
Russians  to  play  us  for  a  fool,  but 
neither  will  we  throw  up  our  hands  in 
complete  disgust  aud  assume  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  toward  encouraging  a 
genuine  world  peace  movement. 

Phony  peace  congresses  set  up  by  the 
Russian  stagemasters  at  which  their 
puppets  dance  are  not  the  answer  to 
j)eace,  but  genuine  actions  are.  The  next 
step  is  stm  the  Russians'.  May  it  be  an 
affirmative,  genuine,  sincere  step. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  and  the  editorials,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[rtom   the   Christian   Science    Monitor    of 

August  7.  1961] 

Sovxax  LBRsa  To  Tkvuam  XTbgks  Fzvc-Natioh 

Psacz  Pact 

WASsDraTOK.— Following  to  the  partial  text 

of    tba    atat*    Department    announceiaant 


making  public  a  letter  from  Ntkolal  Sbvcralk, 
president  of  the  Soviet  Prealdlum: 

His  Excellency  Dean  G.  AcHXSoit. 

Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  State* 
of  America. 

Yotra  ExcnuwcT-  I  have  the  honor  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of  July  7,  1951.  and  of  the  enclosed 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stata  of  America  and  to  transmit  to  you  a 
resolution  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
.Soviet  of  tbe  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics 

This  resolution  expresses  the  feelings  of 
sincere  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  the  peoples  of  the  wbole 
world — It  speaks  of  tbe  fact  that  the  Soviet 
people  is  unified  In  its  attempts  to  establish  a 
stable  peace  and  to  eliminate  the  thnat  of  a 
new  war. 

The  Soviet  people  haa  no  basis  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  AcEierican  people  also  do  not 
want  war. 

NOItBIAS   8TUMia> 

However,  the  Soviet  people  know  well  that 
there  exist  in  some  states  forces  which  are 
Etrirlng  to  unleash  a  new  world  war.  In 
which  the  circles  In  question  see  the  source 
of  their  own  enrichment.  The  peoples  of  tbe 
Soviet  Union  believe  that  tbere  will  be  vo 
war  if  the  peoples  take  Into  their  own  handa 
preservation  of  peace  and  defend  it  to  the 
end.  unmasking  the  attempts  of  those  forces 
which  have  Interests  In  war  and  which  ar« 
trying  to  draw  the  people  Into  another  war. 

I  share  your  opinion  that  a  desire  for  peace 
and  brotherhood  exists  in  the  bearU  of  a 
majority  of  people.  Therefore,  governmenta 
which  not  with  words  btrt  with  deeds  are 
striving  to  support  peace  mwt  encourage  by 
every  means  the  peaceful  striving!  of  their 
people. 

The  Soviet  Government  aastots  in  every 
way  the  unification  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  people  fighting  for  peace  with  the 
efforts  of  the  neoples  of  other  countries. 
It  hospitably  receives  commun Icatlona  of 
peace  from  any  country  and  by  every  means 
contrlbuteti  to  vhe  InttsrocairBe  of  the  Soviet 
people  with  the  peoples  of  other  countrtea 
placing  no  barriers  in  the  path. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  frimdablp  between 
peoples  which  to  mentioned  in  your  commu- 
nication presupposes  the  development  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  ctiltural  relations  and 
connections  between  peoplea  on  a  baato  of 
equal  ri{:;hts.  There  ia  also  no  doubt  that  a 
most  Important  step  on  thto  road  must  be 
the  elimination  of  any  discrimination  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  part  of 
the  American  authorltlea. 

ctraB  OH  Auu  vrrat. 

The  duty  of  all  peace-loving  peoplea  con- 
stots  in  steadfastly  carrying  on  a  policy  of 
war  prevention  and  preeervatton  of  peace,  of 
not  permitting  arms  races,  of  attaining  limi- 
tation of  armaments  and  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  with  the  establuhment  of 
Inspection  over  tbe  implementation  of  such 
a  prohibition,  and  of  coop«raUng  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  flve-power  pect  fos:  the  strength- 
ening of  peace. 

The  eoncliialon  of  such  a  pact  would  have 
an  exceptionally  Important  significance  in 
the  improvement  of  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions and  the  strengthening  of  peace  among 
peoplea.  Such  a  pact  would  ratoe  the  con- 
fidence of  all  peoples  in  the  preservation  of 
peace  and,  moreover,  wotild  permit  tbe  pos- 
siblUty  of  limiting  armamenU,  of  lightening 
the  burden  of  mllttar;r  expenditures  which 
lie  with  »I1  their  heaviness  on  the  peoples' 
shoulders. 

In  implementing  the  Indicated  measures, 
the  American  people  will  always  flind  full 
eoopo'ation  on  tbe  pert  of  tbe  Soviet  peo> 
pie,  wbo  tmaltorably  defend  the  cause  gt 
pMce. 

I  hope  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Preeldlum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  <tf  tiM 
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Uskm  of  floTtot  SocUllat  ItopuUlcs  wUl  t>a 
bttnicht  to  Um  •ttcntloo  of  the  Amcrlcaii 

psopi*- 

I  tak*  tlUi  occMloa  to  reqiMtt  you  no 
transmit  to  th»  Ain*rtc«n  people  my  greet- 
Infi  and  food  wUhea  tmm  tbe  people  oX  tlvs 

aovtet  Union. 

Nncouz  SBvianuc. 

President  of  the  Prttidium  of  the 
Smpreme  Soviet  of  the  Union  of 

SovUt  Socialist  RejmbUcs. 
i,Angu$t  $.  19S1. 
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A  naolutlon  (d  th»  PreeUUum  of  the  Su-.^rrme 

SoTlet  of  the  U.  8.  a  R. 
Bto  SBMUeocy  Baut  8.  Tbcmam, 

Pr^gident  of  th*  United  States  of 
Americm: 
Betnc  tnfonned  of  the  Joint  rcw>lutlca 
•doDtcd  by  the  nenate  and  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
MS^tatlrea  of  ate  United  Btatee.  which  w  is 
tranoittted  together  with  a  letter  Irom  Mr. 
Truman.  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
July  7  of  this  year,  the  PTealdHim  of  the  Sj- 
prame  Sonet  at  the  Unlun  of  Soviet  Socialist 
ItopubUc*.  eomWnlng  the  work  of  bo:h 
Bouses— the  Council  of  the  Union  and  tae 
OkuaeU  of  the  Natlonalltlee  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.— consider!  It  nects- 
■wry  to  oaaks  the  following  statement: 

"l.  ■■tii>—'"t  ^^  ^Ul  °^  ^*  peoples  of 
XJM  Soviet  Union  for  peace,  the  Soviet  Oov- 
snuBBBt  always  oonducU  a  policy  directed 
toward  skrensthenlng  peace  and  establish  lag 
frtowUy  raUttons  between  states.  The  pttn- 
ytpi»  at  this  policy  was  laid  down  In  the  peace 
dacM*  adopted  by  the  Seccod  Congreae  of 
■ovl«to  OB  MovMiber  11.  1817.  as  won  as  the 
Sovtat  state  was  formed.  Since  that  time 
tb*  foielfn  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
nmalned  unchanged,  being  directed  towiird 
the  rtrangtbcning  of  peace  and  friendly  rela- 
tiana  among  peoples.** 

(After  strsaslng  earlier  Soviet  proposals  for 
"fsaiaral  reduction  In  armamenU"  and  "pro- 
hlbttlan  erf  the  production  and  utUlsatloii  of 
•toale  energy  for  war  purpoees."  the  reeolu- 
UOB  et  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Scvlet 
oo:> 

In  the  reeolntlon  of  the  Senate  and  the 
of  KepreeenUOves  of  the  United 
tt  Is  stated  that  the  American  people 
^ttuptf  iwgret  the  presence  of  'artificial  bar- 
riMs"  that  separate  them  from  the  people«  of 
tha  Soviet  Union." 

mnwB  waxxs  Asantsr  umiiiu  trsTCB 
The  PrasMium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
tb*  U.  8.  S.  R.  must  staM  that  the  foreign 
poitey  oC  the  Soviet  UnJoo  doea  not  place  any 
otwTsf  lee  In  the  way  of  friendship  of  the 
aovl«t  people  with  the  American  people  or 
vtth  oCbar  paoplea.  and  does  not  create  any 
■dsa  to  ths  ssftatattshmssit  of  businsss, 
s.  and  friendly  reUiloos  between  them. 
■ovwvwr.  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  foreign 
polles*  tlwt  la  batag  oooduetad  by  the  oiKsns 
of  ambortty  at  the  UtUtad  Btatee.  Ttils  is 
)  not  only  by  such  facta  as  the  systeioatlo 
1  oo  tbs  part  of  the  Amarlcan  authorl- 
)  to  iHtM  visas  for  entry  into  the  United 
to  aganta  of  Soviet  culture  and  their 
<«■«  In  sptta  of  pannlta  for  antariug  ths 
UaMatf  atatoa  pravioaaly  raoetvad  through 
-    -  -    but. also  a  number  of  other 

eC  tba  Ouisi  luiiani  of  the  Utilted 

jef  a  AMrialnatary  cbaraetsr  wtUi  ra- 

, to  tba  aovlal  Vmkm. 

ItSM  rwolntinn    qwotad   11   apsetfta    ln> 

i  of  dteerUntoalory  msaoorM  thiit  oe- 

1  of  lMe-«l.   M^at  of 

tba  aacgadtf  un- 

;  of  Sovlat  iMili  tn  Amtsr- 

«C  Scvtat  ectirlaca 


,t  "booU* 

tf  tba  Bovtat 

to  tt«  QbtMl  Hattena  and  Unttad 

■toUi-n  trad*  with 

lla  MtolUtaa.    Tba 
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Thus,  all  these  facts  bear  witness  that  on 
the  part  of  the  organs  of  power  ot  the  L'nr.ed 
States  of  America  there  la  carried  o:i  a  pohcy 
ot  discrimination  toward  the  U  S  S  R  and 
artificial  barriers  are  belns;  set  up  which 
interfere  with  the  free  intercourse  of  the 
Soviet  and  American  peoples  and  which  are 
pu£hlng  our  countries  apart  from  each  utiuT. 

ATLANTIC   PACT   ASSAILED 

There  arises  a  Segltlmate  question  how  'o 
reconcile   the   statements   contained    i:i    Uie 
resolution    of    the    Coni^re&s    of    the    United 
States  regarding  the  necessity  for  the  eiinu- 
natlon  of  barriers  in  relntioii^   brt*ee:i   'he 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  with  the  ub.  ve 
mentioned  acts  of  the  American  authurui.-s. 
The  Soviet  people  have  no  douht  that  the 
American   people,   like   all   other   peoples,   do 
not  want   war.     However,   as   history   shows, 
qufstiona  of   peace  and  war  are   not   always 
decided   by  the  people      The  statements   of 
many  responsible  representatives  of  th«»  Gov- 
ernment  of    the   United   States   cf    America, 
and  alao  of  members  of  the  CoiK'ress    if  the 
United  States,  contain  direct  apj>eaLs  for  the 
unleashlni?    of    ai^gressive    war    aaaiii't    Uie 
peoples   of   the   U    S.   S.    R  .    for    the    use   of 
weapons    of    mass    destruction    aeamst    the 
peaceful      population.        Such      sratements, 
which  contradict   not   only  the   Interests  of 
peace  but  also  the  element.ary  requirements 
of    human    morality,    must    call    forth    con- 
demnation on   the   part   ol   the   Cop.::ress   of 
the  United  States. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  nf 
America  came  forth  as  the  initiator  of  the 
establishment  of  the  North  Atlantic  military 
union  directed.  It  Is  clear,  against  the  U  8 
8.  R.  It  has  established  a  wide  networic  of 
military  bases  on  foreign  territory  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  U  S.  S  R.  and,  in  infringe- 
ment of  obligations  taken  upon  lUseif,  is  pu*- 
ting  Into  effect  the  remilitarization  of  Wf.st- 
ern  Germany  and  Is  reeBtablLshing  Japar.ese 
militarism.  At  the  same  time,  there  i.s  beini^ 
implemented  In  the  United  States  of  America 
a  gigantic  armament  program. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
unalterably  refu.sed  all  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Government  aimed  at  strengthening 
peace  and  International  security  Thu.s  up 
to  this  time  there  has  not  been  achieved 
an  agreement  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
pact  between  the  five  powers,  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  atomic  weapons,  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Inspection  over  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  prohibition,  and  also  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 
In  the  resolution  of  the  ConCTes^,  the 
thought  la  set  forth  that  now  the  path  is 
open  for  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  [>eace- 
ful  purposes.  At  the  same  time,  there  l.<  no 
doubt  that  only  after  the  prohibition  of 
atomic  weapons  can  atomic  energy  actually 
be  used  for  peaceful  purposes,  for  the  welfare 
of  pecq;>Ies. 

Dt'AL  POLICT  CHARCro 

The  Soviet  people  are  dally  convinced  that 
the  policy  and  actions  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  .\mericH  diverge  from 
its  verbal  declaration  regarding  the  v)reser.a- 
tlon  of  jjeace.  and  equally  from  the  peace- 
loving  desires  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  there  sre  being  established  conditions 
for  the  further  worsening  of  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  no  dani;er  has 
threataned  and  does  not  threaten  the  United 
Statee  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

«.  It  goes  without  BAylng  that  one  can 
tmly  welcome  the  approach  of  the  Congress 
of  th«  United  States  to  the  Soviet  people 
and  Ita  appeal  tor  the  strenfrthenlng  of 
friendly  relations  betw*en  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  an  approach 
by  words  with  an  appeal  for  cooperation  In 
tba  Improvement  of  relations  between  the 
U.  B.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States  and  in 
the  strengthening  of  international  peace  can 
^va  positive  resulta  only  in  the  event  that 
tbara  la  no  divergency  between  it  and  the 
(toads   of    the   Ooveriunent   of    the    United 


States,  the  policy  and  actions  of  the  Gavern- 
mcnt  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

However  Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  of  the 
Uiiitt^d  States  states  that  It  la  seeking  a  path 
toward  the  Improvement  of  relation.!  with 
the  Sjviet  Union.  It  can  have  no  doubts  that 
such  attempts  by  the  Congress  wUl  find  a 
response  in  the  peace-loving  efforts  of  the 
Sovirt  people  and  the  peaceful  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  F»resldlum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  con- 
sidvrs  thiit  one  of  the  serious  steps  on  this 
r  ad  could  be  the  elimination  of  the  dis- 
crimination toward  the  Soviet  Unloi.  In  all 
fseUls  of  International  relationships  which 
hinder  normal  relations  between  ouj  coun- 
tries 

.■\  still  more  Important  step  In  the  matter 
of  improving  relations  between  oui  coun- 
tries and  strengthening  peace  betwe  n  peo- 
ples could  be  the  conclusion  of  i  peace 
pact  between  the  five  powers,  to  whlc  i  could 
also  adhere  other  states  which  are  striving 
to  strengthen  peace. 

The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  S  ivlet  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub  Ics  has 
no  doubt  that  all  peoples  striving  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  would  greet  wi  h  great 
satisfaction  the  conclusion  of  such  a  pact. 
The  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  S.-^.-iet  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  wiU  br  ng  the 
present  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
.American  people. 
AuousT  6.  1951. 

I  From    the    Christian    Science    Moi  itor    of 

August  3,  19511 

Vtbatt.  New  Sttle 

Flr«t.    Foreign    Secretary    Morrison    chal- 

leni^ed  Moscow's  Pravda  to  print  a  >  omplete 

!<tarpment   by  him  or  Prime  Mlnist.  r  Attlee 

;:i  -he  isame  way  that  declarations  ly  Soviet 

'.piders  are  fully  and  freely  reporte  1  In  the 

western  press. 

.Second.  Pravda  said  yes — If  It  ml  ;ht  pub- 
lish a  reolv  at  the  same  time  and  have  Its 
reply  reproduced  In  the  British  nei 'spapers. 
Third.  Mr  Morrison  wrote  a  fin  •.  forth- 
rlktht  statement  of  the  freedoms  er  joyed  by 
Britons  and  the  reasons  w::iy  thi  -se  same 
peace-loving  Britons  were  willing  to  rearm  In 
order  to  protect  their  freedoms  :  rom  de- 
struction by  an  aggressive  and  exp  mslonlst 
Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  Pravda  wrote  a  reply  (at  wice  the 
length)  categorically  denying  Mr.  Jlorrlson's 
assertions  and  assuring  the  Russh  n  people 
that  they  alone  enjoy  true  freedor  i.  a  free- 
dim  threatened  only  by  the  warn  ongerlng 
of  Kuch  capitalist  nations  as  Br:  tain  and 
America 

Fifth,  the  two  statements  were  j  rinted  In 
Pravda  and  for  once  gave  the  Russl  »n  people 
a  chance  to  hear  something  other  than  the 
stentorian  voice  of  their  own  proi  agandists 
Interpreting  the  alms  of  the  weatei  n  democ- 
racies. 

Sixth,  the  two  statements  were  published 
In  more  than  20  British  newspapers  with 
easy  confidence  that  a  comparls>  n  of  the 
two  would  automatically  expose  tl  e  hollow- 
ness  uf  the  Soviet  claims — alread  r  familiar 
through  long  and  weary  relteratlc  ;i  to  their 
readers. 

Seventh,  the  case  rests,  as  the  f;  cts  of  the 
Incident  speak  to  democratic  ars  more 
loudly  than  all  the  thunders  of  p  otestation 
rising  from  behind  the  iron  curti  in.  What 
they  say  to  Russian  ears  Is  anyo  les  guess. 

[From    the    Milwaukee    Journal    of    August 

7.  19S1 1 

Rtrasu    DONS    Piact   Pa  a 

Russia  has  two  faces  to  pre*  nt  to  the 
world.  One  is  the  face  of  snarll  ig  menace. 
The  other  is  the  face  of  sweet  amlaWllty. 
They  are  alternated  ss  the  men  In  the  Kiam- 
lln  choose. 

After  months  of  menace,  the  fa<  e  of  sweet- 
ness and  light  now  shines  on  the  free  world. 
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The  latest  example  of  this  Is  the  letter 
from  President  Shvemlk  to  President  Tru- 
man. It  dusts  off  the  familiar  Russian  pro- 
posal tor  a  Ave  power  peace  and  disarma- 
ment pact,  a  propoaal  that  has  been  de- 
feated twice  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
reasons  it  was  defeated  were  twofold:  It 
Ignored  the  U.  N.  and  ImpUed  "big  power" 
rule  of  the  world:  it  provided.  In  detail,  for 
agreement  on  Ccanmunlst  terms. 

The  Soviet  change  in  attitude  was  first 
noticeable  with  the  speech  of  Jacob  Malik 
In  wliich  he  said  that  peace  was  possible 
in  Korea.  Immediately  other  signs  began 
to  appear.  The  Russians  resumed  partici- 
pation In  fotir  power  talks  in  Berlin.  They 
began  to  show  up  at  social  functions  over 
the  world,  dropping  hlnta  of  peace. 

Russians  even  attended  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  in  foreign  capitals  and  flew  the 
American  flag  on  the  Fourth  from  their 
Washington  embassy.  The  president  of 
Moscow's  city  soviet  rushed  off  to  attand 
the  Paris  2,000-Tear  anniversary  fete.  The 
Guirununist  press  began  talking  about  co- 
existence and  the  "traditional  friendship" 
between  Russia  and  the  West. 

In  Moscow  a  new  publication  the  News, 
appeared  and  was  dedicated  to  proving  that 
Russia  has  always  loved  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  Geneva  the  Russians  in- 
formed the  U.  N.  that  they  wish  to  take  part 
in  East-West  trade  talks.  The  Kremlin 
pushed  Korean  peace  talks  and  permitted  ita 
stooges  to  back  down  on  seversQ  preliminary 
points  of  difference  in  negotiations  aimed  st 
cease-fire  agreement. 

In  Moscow,  Malik  has  assured  a  visiting 
delegation  of  Quakers  that  Russia  wanta 
peace.  Is  not  trying  to  export  revolution,  and 
isn't  conducting  an  anti-West  propaganda 
campaign.  He  feigned  surprise  that  anyone 
would  believe  anything  else. 

Does  all  this  indicate  a  change  in  Soviet 
policy  which,  as  President  Truman  said  in  his 
economic  message  to  Congress,  "has  no  other 
purpose  than  to  blackmail  the  free  world  into 
submission  to  Communist  domination"? 

We  will  believe  it  indicates  a  sincere 
change  at  our  own  peril. 

Soviet  Russia  has  always  used  the  alter- 
nating policy  of  head  patting  and  shin 
kicking.  Where  there  Is  weakness,  Russia 
moves  in  to  exploit  It  by  terror,  intimida- 
tion and  outright  aggression.  Where  there 
is  strength  Russia  seeks  to  lull  her  intended 
victim  into  letting  down  Its  guard. 

For  the  time  being  the  method  of  menace 
has  tailed.  Determined  opposition  broke 
the  Berlin  blockade,  saved  Greece  and 
Turkey,  began  rebuilding  EXirope  and  uni- 
fying it  for  security  purposes.  Finally,  ag- 
gression in  Korea  was  met  with  strength  and 
stirred  the  free  world  to  unprecedented  re- 
armament and  muttjal  action  for  defense. 
Menace  has  not  worked.  The  Kremlin  has 
donned  its  mask  of  peace. 

For  the  free  world  this  Is  equally  dan- 
gerous.  Moderate  and  soothing  words  from 
the  Kremlin  are,  as  the  Italian  paper,  II 
Corriere  della  Serra  says,  cause  for  alarm, 
"for  a  violent  botehevlsm  will  frigbtan  even 
the  simple  minded,  but  when  it  talks  of 
peace  and  understanding  it  is  liable  to  win 
adherents  even  In  unexpected  quarters. 

Even  a  few  weeks  of  the  Soviet  reason- 
ableness has  proved  this.  The  Korean  peace 
bid  brought  «  let-down  In  urgency  ov«r  the 
world.  The  American  Congress  showed  less 
interest  In  halting  inflation.  Richard  Stokes. 
British  minister  of  materials,  said  **lt  looks 
as  though  our  dafenae  program  Is  not  going 
to  be  so  immedlataly  neceasary  as  It  was  a 
few  days  ago."  Signs  of  a  let-down  seemed 
general. 

We  should  know  through  experience  that 
If  Rusaia  eaias  up  oa  Intamatioiua  tanslODS 
It  will  be  beoauw  Bmsla  la  faced  by  atraoftb 
that  the  KremllB  toaX  ready  to  defy.  If  tba 
free  world  now  ■'^^*«"«  In  Ita  deToOon  to 
the  potlctaa  wbkh  etaatad  its  present  posi- 
tion of  strength,  tt  wUl  only  (^wn  the  way  tat 


RuMta  to  rcBimM   eggresslon   In   the   near 
futtire. 

It  would  be  tolly  to  view  President  Shver- 
nlk's  words  and  other  Russian  talk  about 
peace  In  any  other  light. 


Dof  Days  for  CoocreuBMB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKAirsss 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTrKD  STATES 

Thursday.  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  PUUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  Tuesday.  August  7, 
contained  an  interesting  column  by  the 
weD-known  and  highly  regarded  Wash- 
ington correspondent,  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs.  His  subj3ct  was  Dog  Days  for 
Congressmen,  and  in  covering  it,  he  has 
given  his  idea  of  a  typical  day  in  the 
hfe  of  a  legislator. 

I  realize  that  there  is  little  in  the 
article  which  is  not  already  known  too 
well  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
picture  which  Mr.  Childs  has  portrayed, 
I  believe  that  his  column  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  readers  of  the  Rsc(Xd.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

Doc  DATS  rOB  COMGaXBBKXM 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

rmCSL  SCBEDUIX 

With  the  onset  of  the  dog  days  there  are 
always  tw;o  theories  about  how  to  bring  a 
lagging,  reluctant  Congress  around  to  a  sense 
of  duty  and  action.  One  is  the  nose-to-the- 
grtndatone  theais  which  holds  that  the  more 
they  suffer,  the  more  they  are  Ukely  to  stop 
stalling  and  get  down  to  work. 

But  this  is  a  risky  {Hrocediire.  since  It  can 
produce  Intanse  irritation  and  highly  irra- 
tional behavior.  Senator  Ton  CoiWKAixT  ex- 
hibited that  last  week  when  he  hew  his  top 
at  ICA  Administrator  William  C.  li^oster,  who 
had  come  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  explain  how  policies  laid  down  by 
Congress  on  foreign  aid  were  to  be  carried 
out.  A  crotchety  74,  Comhallt  Is  a  sort  of 
bunion  barometer  of  the  temper  of  the  Hill. 

The  alternata  theory  is  to  call  a  recess  of 
6  weeks  or  so.  This  allows  the  overworked, 
overheated  Members  to  go  home  and  And  out 
what  people  are  thinking,  or  may  lie  Jtist  tske 
a  rest.  Or,  if  they  are  Senators  vfho  are  not 
up  for  reelection  next  year,  they  can  get  off 
to  some  cool  place  for  a  long  i-est.  Then 
they  come  back  refreshed  in  the  early  tall. 

While  rumors  of  a  recess  beguil<xl  Congress 
for  a  time,  the  adminlslxatlon  has  settled 
on  the  grindstone  approach.  Majority 
Leader  Ebkist  McFauukd  is  setting  a  target 
data  by  which  time  Congress  will  have  wound 
up  Its  bustneta  and  be  ready  to  start  honw. 
That  date  Is  September  15. 

Not  a  single  regular  4>pro{Vtatlon  biU  has 
bean  finally  passed  by  both  Houses.  Foreign 
aid  In  the  amount  of  $8,500,00i).000  and  a 
military  budget  of  100.000.000,0(10  are  ttttla 
Items  stUl  tn  committee  stage.  That  target 
data  la  a  wistful  hop*,  with  the  rcallsta  as- 
•amlng  tt  will  ha  Oetobor  U  or  later  before 
CObcreaa  ciaars  oak. 

Bo  tita  poor  CangrcaBum  ta  atuck  with  it. 
Consider  his  day.  It  Is  fined  vrith  haraas- 
menta.  prcBsures  and.  atwva  all  ilrustratlons. 


He  wakes  early,  because  oif  the  harking  of 
the  neighbor's  dc«,  to  the  realisstlon  that  tt 
Is  to  be  another  hot,  stldcy  day.  He  Is  alon* 
In  the  house,  left  to  the  not-eo-tender  mer- 
cies of  an  indifferent  servant.  The  family 
w«at  back  home  In  mid-July.  (Just  before 
his  wife  went  sway  she  said,  "^ell.  If  you 
e«er  want  the  children  to  know  what  they're 
supposed  to  call  home,  we  ough.t  to  go  ttacik. 
and  open  the  house  even  tiwtigh  I  dread  tt.") 

At  the  ofllce  his  secretary  greets  him  with 
a  list  of  the  people  he's  got  to  see.  And 
they're  calling  from  the  raoordlng  room  to 
say  they're  waiting  for  him  to  make  the 
record  of  the  forum  dlacuaslon  on  the  new 
pri~c  control  law.  At  11.30  he's  got  to  shake 
hands  with  two  groups  of  high  school  kida 
from  back  home.  The  secretary  notes  that 
tliey  both  want  to  have  photographs  taken 
w  th  him. 

Two  committee  maetlngB  uw  on  the  morn- 
ing ach.^tile.  and  ans  la  capacUlly  importnnt 
since  Eisenhower's  tcp  assistant  is  going  to 
testify  on  foreign  military  aid.  But  he 
promised  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee considering  the  Agrlcultu-e  approprta- 
ticn  bill  tliat  he  would  look  in  for  at  least 
a  little  whUe. 

Hlc  administrative  assistant  walks  down 
to  the  recording  room  vrtth  hUn  to  talk 
about  the  delegation  flying  in  from  the  home 
State  in  the  late  afternoon.  They  want  to 
know  why  that  natural  gas  pipeline  has 
not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

For  one  reaacm  or  anotbar.  he  is  called 
off  the  floor  a  half  doam  times  after  the 
session  begins.  Be  asks  unanimom  consent 
to  put  into  the  record  a  speec^  by  the  chair- 
man of  tne  conservation  commission  in  his 
State.  The  chairman  Is  sitting  in  the  gal- 
lery and  later  he  takes  him  to  Itinch  In  the 
Senate  dining  room  with  his  wife  and  her 
mother  and  several  frletMls. 

The  delegation  from  back  home  arrives 
in  a  pretty  sullen  mcod  about  delays  and 
red  tape  in  Washington.  "So  this  is  the 
organised  confusion  you  call  Oovernmeat,  Is 
it?"  ttw  ehalnnan  says  snappishly  in  greet- 
ing him  In  the  fancy  hotel  sulta  the  group 
has  taken  for  headquarters.  Through  din- 
ner and  far  into  the  night  the  Congressman 
talks  with  them;  about  the  reasons  tea  the 
delay,  the  scarcity  of  steeL  the  Importance 
of  the  armament  program.  But  he  can  see 
that  he  is  not  making  much  at  an  impres- 
sion. "You  better  come  home  and  tall 
that  to  the  chamber  of  commorc,"  says  the 
head  of  the  delegation,  "they're  getting 
pretty  impatient." 

Back  In  the  empty  house  at  last,  he  stta 
down  to  scrawl  a  note  to  his  wife.  "  •  •  • 
Getting  fed  up  with  all  this  •  •  • 
think  sometimes  it  Isn't  worth  it  •  •  • 
feel  sure  I  could  make  a  pretty  good  living 
practlcmg  law  back  home     •     •     •." 

He  does  not  tell  her  about  the  note  from 
the  real-estate  agent  saying  that  the  Wash- 
ington house  they  rent  is  to  be  sold  and 
they  will  have  to  find  a  new  place  to  live. 
So  on  and  on  ar  I  on  it  goes,  and  ahead  Is 
'52  ant*  ctiU  another  campaign. 


Tittle  Creek  Dia  is  Kusas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  L  MURRAT 


or 
IN  TBS  SXKATS  OP  TBI  UMTimD  BTATSB 

Thursday.  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  MURRAT.  Mr.  PreHdeiit.  I  a* 
tmanimotts  eonaent  to  ham  ifftated  in 
the  Racou)  an  artMe  from  the  Rsn- 
doiph  (Ksoa.)  Enterprise  of  Svitj  31, 
qutrttng  Prof.  J.  O.  JcHses,  prctfesaor  of 


AMU 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


^  At  Kaant  UXkhrenlty  in  op- 

^     to  0»  Anny  enjineen'  pro- 

PMtd  Tttktte  Cnek  Dun  In  Kmmm. 

I  SB  wra  Um  Senaton  an  awmre  that 
I  iMive  taw  contended  tbat  flood-ooo- 
tral  wMfc  dioQld  itart  at  the  beads  of 
tlw  cnikM  and  oat  on  the  land  where 
llje  water  lalle  as  rain.  Professor  Jones. 
vbo  Is  a  nmi»^*"^  in  the  field,  confirms 
my  Mt^  and  says  that  instead  of 
^^l^iiig  ||8.0t0,0M  on  Tuttle  Creek 
Dam  to  protaet  the  people  in  the  lower 
Kav  VaD^r.  we  need  to  spend  $1,000,000 
OB  Mdi  of  M  snail  retention  dams  at 
tUB  tmaM  of  the  Kaw  Rtter  tritratartes 
and  protect  the  whole  valley. 

The  axtiele  reveals  that  Professor 
fff^ri  was  aettnc  dean  of  the  Kansas 
XSwAnt^lir  Bidnetfing  School  from  Id4a 

1  offer  the  InterTlew  with  him  to  indi- 
cate to  Members  that  men  expert  in  the 
field  believe  that  the  Army  engineers' 
timpmed  works  will  prove  grossly  wrong. 

Tbtn  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkosa. 
as  follows: 


th*  trlbutartM  at  the  KsnsM  RItot 
a  ■ystam  of  uomU  nwn'Uoa 


J  O.  JooM.  iaotmmar  of  hydnulks  %X 

jmtfmnAtj,  told  the  Journja-World 

OMt  Tottte  CrMk  Dun  and  oUmts  like  It 
yiupfwl  toy  tlM  Oorpa  o(  Knglnatni  "von't 

,lkn_    #fti^a     4j^^  *• 

-We  dont  JimA  big  dun*."  h»  tald.      In- 
siMd  erf  tptiKW^g  eaB.000.000  on  Ttmi* 

OMSk  Dam  to  proMct  tb*  people  tn  th»  lower 
Kaw  IPailey.  ve  need  to  spend  S1.000.000  on 
«aA  at  St  wmaXi  retention  dame  »t  tbe  beeda 
of  Um  Kaw  Btrar  trlbutaiiea  and  protect  the 
vaOey. 


_  ^..^         tiwmtiB 

erery  T""  torteed  o*  looking 

at  ttw^people  In  a  major  dlMetar  tbat  !aap- 
pmm  oBly  onee  maybe  in  1ft  jeara.  We  muat 
not  fotget  towns  like  Marlon.  VaUey  I'alla. 
and  Watemne." 
tbat  Tntti*  Creek  Dam  would 
bum  because  puUlc  preiiaure 
that  tomtth*ng  be  done  im- 


howcTcr.  "knglneera  would  call  this  a  100- 
year  flood,  meaning  that  U  would  happen 
only  once  m  lOO  years." 

He  continued  by  saying  that  the  Corps  of 
Knglneen  are  making  predictions  which 
future  history  wlH  prove  gros.siy  wroMi,-. 
"Hundred-year  Hoods  happen  infrequently, 
but  it  U  impossible  to  predict  at  present 
when  another  flood  is  coming 

"When  a  flood  which  will  top  the  1^51 
flood  will  occur  Is  Impossible  to  tell.  Jones 
said.  "The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  merely 
gueaalng  when  they  make  their  predictions. 
Our  record*  on  floods  are  only  about  40 
years  old.  When  the  records  are  300  years 
old  we  wlU  be  able  to  make  predictions  on 
flooda  and  may  be  able  to  tell  when  ttie 
next  flood  Is  coming  and  how  big  It  will  be. 
Until  then  any  engineer  who  says  .i  dam 
will  handle  such  and  such  a  flcxxl  is  puttu;^ 
himself  out  on  a  limb  '" 

Retention  dams  are  better  than  reser- 
voir dam*.  Professor  Janes  contends,  be- 
cause they  are  not  kept  full,  but  are  used 
only  when  the  river  begins  to  rise  This 
allows  more  space  for  the  water  and  also 
keeps  the  dams  from  filling  up  with  silt. 
A  steady  current  through  the  dam  keeps 
washing  the  silt  down. 

"Another  reason  it  Is  bettei  to  have  re- 
tentlon  dams  which  are  put  Into  use  as 
storage  facliiUes  only  In  flood  times  Is  that 
more  land  can  be  farmed  around  the  dam." 
he  declarfid.  "Of  course  no  one  lives  within 
reach  of  the  retention  datr  waters,  b  it  farm- 
ers can  leiMe  the  land  to  farm.  Nine  years 
out  of  ten  they  will  probably  not  be  flooded. 
This  allows  more  of  the  fertile.  rlver-b<ntom 
farm  land  to  be  farmed  than  IT  the  fertile 
rlT«r-bottom  land  was  kept  covered  by 
reservoir  dam  waters  " 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  wants  multiple- 
purpose  reservoir  dams  because  they  can  heap 
intangible  benefits  onto  the  river  such  as 
wildlife  conservatory,  recreation,  and  the 
sUliest  reason  of  all.  Improvement  of  navik;a- 
tlon  on  the  Mississippi  River  below  St  Louis," 
be  said  emphatically.  "This  allows  them  to 
overestimate  the  benefits  and  thus  build 
bigger  iams  " 

He  attributes  what  he  considers  a  ma  lor 
fallacy  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  principle 
to  The  1S37  act  of  Congress.  The  law  only 
■peelflea  that  the  benefits  exceed  the  cost  To 
Jones  his  is  a  mistake.  He  believes  that 
the  iM^jects  should  be  planned  so  that  the 
difference  between  costs  and  benefits  Is 
greater  than  the  cost.  In  other  words  %o 
that  beneflts  Increase  at  a  faster  ratio  than 
the  coot.  'Privately  financed  project*  are 
planned  that  way:  why  shouldn't  Govern- 
ment pro  J«cU  be  the  same  way?"  ^Lawrence 
Journal- World.) 


Micted  out  tbat  one  of  the  nuiat  suc- 
'  •ood'Contrai  projects  U  the  Miami 
key  wblek  la  a  aeries  of  retention 
ttoe  maml  Mvar  above  Hamilton. 


Dam  would  not  bave  averted 

Jonas  deelared.    -Th\»  waa  an 

ted  storm.    We  already  bad  re- 

a  nearly  reeord  amoont  at  ratnfaU 

It  all  tb*  iKopoasd  reaervotr  dams 

tovUt.  tbey  woold  have  been  filled 

toy  tlM  tbM  tbaae  last  dla- 

Ittt  Tbw    TlM  qailways  would 

tar  more  ra|>ldly 

woold  bava  earned  It. 

kave  bad  tbts  Oood." 

of  bla  rtat— tent.  Ftolseecr 

of  «1M  Kanaas 

•ebool  from  IXia  to 


beti 

tfurtng  this  eur- 

two 


There  being  no  objection,  the  e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  1 
as  follows : 

This  Is  Achesonisic 
Jtihn   P    Davles.   Jr..   veteran   can 
etgn   Service   officer,   has   been   clca 
returned   to   active  duty   without   I 
and   with   the   full  confidence   of  tl 
Department,  after  a  hearing  by  the 
ment  5  Icvally  and   security  board. 
Since    neither    the    charges    agal 
Davles    nor    the    evidence    relating 
have    been    disclosed.    It    is    not    pew 
niAkP    an    Independent    evaluation 
finding. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  gc 
Mr    Davies'  own  official  reports  to 
estimate  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
exp<>rt.    particularly    where    commi 
Involved      It  is  In  order  to  do  so  e 
Davies  Is  expected   to  be  assigned 
litical    adviser    to    the    United    Sta' 
Commissioner  in  Germany. 

In  recommending  an  American  p 
China  November  15,  1944,  Mr.  Da^ 
in  an  cifflclal  report  to  the  Departr 
coalition  Chinese  Government  in  w 
Communists  find  a  satisfactory  pla 
solution  of  this  impasse  most  des 
us  It  provides  our  greatest  assure 
strong,  united,  democratic,  lndepen< 
friendly  China — our  basic  aim  m 
the  Pacific." 

When  a  man  so  naive  as  to  bel 
a  government  satisfactory  to  the 
nists  could  be  Independent  of  Rt 
friendly  to  the  United  States  can  q 
a  State  Department  political  exp 
can  the  public  be  expected  to  fol 
leadership? 

By   contrast    there    is   the   case 
Ward,  a  real  expert  on  communlsn 
Soviet    mentality,  through   his  lor 
m  China.  Manchuria,  and  Rxissla 
Because  of  his  fldellty  to  Amerl 
ciples.    the  scholarly  Mr.   Ward   sp 
dreary   months   In   a   Communist 
Mukden.     Upon    his   return   to    tl- 
States,  his  reward  for  a  long  care 
tinguished  service  was  an  assignm 
obscure  post  at  Nairobi,  in  central 
When  a  man  who  understood  co 
and  was  opposed  to  it  is  baniahf 
manner,  and  when  one  of  the  Dep 
choicest   plums   is  given  to  an   of 
so  misunderstood  communism  th 
sympathetic  to  It.  It  is  easy  to  set 
of   Influences   which  are  running 
Department. 

Some  departments  need  a  new  t 
this  one  should  be  given  meat-ax 


Coadidoat  ia  the  State  Department 


tlH  KsBBBOlta  Dam 
«p  to  be." 
«M  aay  tbat  ba 
tbta  flood. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  Niw  ToaK 
1»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  9.  19S1 

Mr.  rVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial  en- 
titled "This  Is  Achesonlsm.  •  published 
In  the  New  York  World -Telegram  and 
the  Bun  of  Wednesday.  August  1.  1951. 
In  the  light  of  recent  comments,  and  of 
the  remarks  this  morning  by  my  distin- 
BXilshed  colleague  from  New  York.  I  feel 
that  this  editorial  should  also  be  read 
by  all  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
CoaafTtsa 
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The    Pick    Plaa    for    Flood    Control 
the  Lower  Missouri  Rivir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAiKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  RHJRf  J^Y 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITl  D  STATES 

Thursday,  August  9.  IS 51 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  jrinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RsctsD  an  article 
from  the  July  26  issue  of  the  Dverbrook 
Citizen,  of  Overbrook.  Osag;  County, 
Kans. 

This  article  is  a  prot^t  agaj  ost  efforts 
to  stampede  approval  of  huje  appro- 
priations for  the  so-called  Pic  :  plan  for 
flood  control  in  the  lower  Miss*  mrl  River. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A4993 


I  am  advised  that  the  big  flood  control 
meeting  held  in  Kansas  City  recently 
was  completely  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  and  that 
at  least  one  State  delegation  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Army  engineers  bad  sug- 
gested formation  of  a  lobby  to  pressure 
this  Congress  for  appropriations  to  Army 
reservoirs. 

This  article,  by  a  Kansas  country  edi- 
tor, seems  to  me  a  very  significant  ac- 
count of  that  meeting  and  other  hap- 
penings in  the  basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Tbt   Stampkde  Tactics  To  Get  Wat   Wtth 

Pick    Flood-Coktbol    Plan — Attijo^    To 

Btpass  Dbmockatic  PaociDuais  Mxrrs  R«- 

SISTANCE 

Most  Kansans  probably  dont  r«all*e  tt 
but  a  lot  of  things  pertaining  to  their  per- 
sonal Interests  have  been  happening  thte 
week  in  the  name  of  flood  conUol. 

The  Overbrook  Clttwn  editor  had  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  some  of  the  wheels  turn 
und  some  of  the  wheels  were  pretty  big  and 
they  turned  in  a  fashion  to  suggest  anyone 
who  dared  to  stand  in  the  wsy  might  get 
flattened  out.  But  It  dldnt  quite  work  that 
way. 

Tuesday  we  attended  a  meeting  of  ofBeera 
and  directors  of  the  Kansas  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Flood  Control  Association  In  To- 
peka.  Tills  organization  is  composed  of  14 
member  group*  of  the  major  valleys  In  Kan- 
siis.  They  originally  organized  to  promote 
small  retention  dama  In  the  uplands  qper- 
atlng  on  the  draw-down  principle  instead  of 
the  huge  reaervoirs  advocated  by  the  Army 
engineers. 

Be  it  said  that  the  flood -control  action 
was  at  something  of  a  stymie  prior  to  the 
big  flood.  Sevwral  of  the  watershed  groups 
had  had  plans  drawn  for  multiple-dam  flood 
control  but  lacked  power  to  get  a  congres- 
sional go-ahead.  The  Pick-Sloan  backers 
were  active  on  the  other  hand,  plugging  for 
the  big  dams  down  on  the  main  streams. 
The  poltticltans,  recorgnislng  a  hot  potato, 
mostly  got  on  a  high  fence  and  stayed  there. 
A  hearing  was  held  In  TopA*  laat  fall  at 
which  nothing  was  decided. 

Then  came  the  1961  flood  and  its  heavy 
toll  of  destruction  and  flood  control  sud- 
denly loomed  as  a  must.  Tlie  Kansas  City 
Star,  wielding  the  hlg  political  stick  for  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri — and  favoring  the  Pick 
plan— decided  the  time  was  ripe  to  btmdie 
up  the  whole  bTislneas  and  get  the  Pick  dams 
on  order  before  any  opposition  would  have 
time  to  express  Itself  and  while  the  whole 
Nation  was  still  reacting  to  the  big  headlines 
about  Kansas  and  Misaotirl. 

A  gigantic  show  was  organlaed  and  staged 
in  Kansas  City  yesterday.  Present  were  gov- 
ernors of  five  States,  including  Ed  Am,  of 
Kansas,  and  Val  Peterson,  of  NebraAa,  the 
latter  a  long-time  champion  of  Pick  dams. 
Also  Senators  Pkainc  Caslsoh  and  Amrr 
SCBOCFFCL,  of  Kanaas.  and  several  Congress- 
men were  present.  A  Who's  Who  tn  big 
IndvBtry  group  were  there  to  lend  power  to 
the  picture.  General  Pick  and  a  staff  of  sub- 
ordinates were  very  much  on  hand.  Eepre- 
sentatlves  from  Federal  agencies  concerned 
were  there — Departzoent  of  AgrlcuTture.  SoU 
Conservation,  etc.  Agriculture.  mt-Oef  Bran- 
nan,  has  devoted  all  Its  attention  to  selling 
socialism  and  ahlrked  tke  task  of  pvomotlng 
the  welfare  of  the  fannera  la  the  flood-CQp- 
trol  oontroverey.  Soil  Goaaervatloa  baa  been 
meek  and  UtmbUke,  oppoaed  to  tiM  big  dams 
but  unwilling  to  stand  txp  and  be  counted. 
Only  General  Pick,  of  the  Corps  of  Bngtoeers. 
U  blatantly  on  record,  and,  of  coiirse,  he 
thinks  his  dam  plan  is  the  acme.    Quite  a 


inimber  of  Kansani  are  of  optoloii  tbat  Pick 
sboold  be  reminded  of  another  general  who 
was  recently  demoted  because  be  dared  to 
step  over  Into  the  rMlm  of  drilUkn  decision. 
Pldt  has  made  MacArthur  Xook  like  a  small- 
time operator  In  that  regard. 

The  big  drunu  of  the  Kansair  City  Star 
boomed  and  rumbled  all  last  week  trying  to 
create  a  false  picture  of  a  great  mass  swing 
for  the  Pick  plan.  Boy  Roberts,  the  man  in 
control  of  Star  policy,  nndertoak  to  play 
god  and  order  the  destinies  of  the  people  tn 
the  wide  area  of  the  Missouri  r:lver  Bastn. 
Maybe  he  has  been  successful  and  maybe  be 
hasn't.  His  thinking  on  the  matter  Is  fairly 
obvious  and  sound  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Roberts  and  political  team  began  with  the 
fact  that  the  recent  dis^rter  proves  need  for 
flood  control.  They  know  the  workings  of 
democracy;  that  the  democratic  proceas  is 
slow  except  when  emergencies  can  be  drama- 
tised to  force  action. 

oaacocaATic   action    bvfassxti 

Up  to  that  point  the  Cltiaen's  editor  would 
g..  along  and  informed  Mr.  Roberts  e  <.  Of- 
ficers (tf  the  Kansas  SoU  Conservation  and 
Flood  Control  Asaociatimi  and  nKiat  every- 
one else  in  Kansas  were  wiUing  to  present  a 
united  front  tar  flood  control,  if  Just  a  little 
bit  of  democratic  compromise  were  Included 

But  Roberts  and  company  figured  (xie  step 
further.  It  was  their  belief  thtit  the  only 
method  was  to  adopt  the  Pick  plan  since  it 
is  already  blueprinted  and  ready  to  laimch 
and  aince  their  sympathies  were  for  the  plan 
anyway.  They  were  fully  awaie  that  there 
is  a  large  reservoir  of  oppoaltion  to  the  Pick 
plan  in  unnuxUfled  version.  *  Yet  they  hoped 
to  stampede  Congress  by  painting  a  false 
picture  and  getting  it  accepted  af>  true  before 
the  oppoaltion  could  stir  itaelf.  They  were 
not  willing  to  permit  any  single  shred  of 
compromise.  ^ 

Indicating  the  thickness  at  tine  grease  on 
the  aklda.  the  oOdal  represcntiitive  of  the 
Marais  dcfi  Cygnea  Valley  was  none  other 
than  LanuiT  Phillips,  of  the  Ottawa  Herald 
staff,  who  has  been  doing  a  Pulkir  briish  act 
with  Pick  dams  for  several  years  without  any 
great  success  or  following  in  the  valley  area. 

The  Ovarbrook'a  editor,  along  with  a  small 
numbjr  of  men  aiid  woooen  frtvn  over  the 
State,  bad  the  tm{«e8alon  the  Kansas  City 
rally  was  (H>en.  which  it  was,  and  tbat  there 
would  be  opporttmlty  for  demoaratlc  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  which  there  wasnt.  Gov. 
Val  Peterson  put  on  an  act  of  Incensed  piety 
at  the  fl"»j  meeting  when  the  Cverbrookian 
broke  up  the  love  feast  by  taking  the  floor 
and  rl%*"''''^g  that  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  or  hearing  of  any  sort. 
Peterson  tried  to  be  oily  and  slip  out  of  the 
embarrassing  situation,  was  challenged 
again,  lost  bis  poise  and  shifted  over  to 
the  pose  of  champion  erf  democratic  action. 
Mayt>e  it  was  a  futile  gesture,  but  the  valley 
group  got  its  statement  of  policy  a.nd  rec- 
ommendsUona  for  sensifale  flood  control 
read  before  the  assemblage  and  Sdith  Mont- 
fort.  of  Beading,  Kans..  stated  the  case  lor 
retention  dams  in  brilliant  manner,  point- 
ing out  that  the  commltttie's  resolution 
ignored  the  method  entirely  by  talking  of 
soil  conservation  and  Wg  dams.  There  was 
no  hope  of  winning  a  vote;  «o  no  action  of 
that  nature  was  tried. 


NO    PLSCS    rOK    mSCCTSON 

XiMt  on  ttae  program  waa  to  ise  aa  organ- 
izational meeting  at  the  vaU*^  residents. 
The  rebellious  coterie  frtnn  Kansas  inno- 
cently attended  sbaee  they  vent  valley  reak- 
dMits.  FbUlipa  waa  ebaitemaa  and  roatlna 
pcocadurea  vent  along  untU  Miiyos  Gage,  of 
Kaoaaa  City,  made  the  mistake  of  giving  an 
tmp»mAaned  talk  tn  favor  of  the  Pick  plan. 
Tbls  started  anotiier  argument.  The  Over- 
bnxjk  editor  made  a  staacere  plea  that  an 
camps  get  together  and  work  out  a  program 
satisfactory   to   the    majority;    then   stand 


united  in  demand  for  ftood  eoatrol.  The 
group  in  charge  of  the  meeting  made  It 
brutally  plain  tbat  only  tbe  Ptek  plan  was  to 
be  advocated.  It  wasnt  an  open  meeting  at 
all. 

Ttae  situation  took  on  a  comic  touch  when 
a  farmer  not  with  the  State  association 
group,  took  the  floor  and  matto  an  excetl«at 
plea  for  the  small-dam  system,  pointing  out 
that  there  are  thousands  of  farmt^s  living 
up  on  tbe  small  creeks  who  get  flooded  a 
dozen  times  a  year  and  Uiat  tbe  big  danta 
would  do  nothing  for  them.  The  meeting 
sta^  managers  hastily  adjourned  tbe 
meeting. 

CONSICCRABLK  0Pr09TTK»H 

In  tiie  raeantime  the  con::lderab'e  voice 
of  opposition  to  a  one-way  ride  wtth  General 
Pick  has  begun  to  make  Itself  heard  again — 
a  little  late  in  this  caae,  but  enough  to  Indi- 
cate that  Senators  and  Representatives  had 
better  watcb  their  commi tmcnta  If  they  want 
to  stay  vote  happy. 

The  Tcpeka  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  ■ 
meeting  Tuesday  and  peesiid  a  resolutton 
that  the  flood-control  problem  be  surveyed 
by  a  coordinated  group  of  agencies,  the 
equivalent  of  saying  that  it  not  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Army  engineers.  Topeka  Is 
one  of  the  cities  worst  hit  by  the  flood  and 
Its  buainessmen  can't  be  aocoMd  of  indulg- 
ence to  suffering  or  remoteness  of  concern. 

A  member  of  tbe  ileod-ccmtrol  advisory 
committee  to  tbe  Kansas  Governor.  Prof. 
J.  O.  Jones,  professor  of  hydraulics  at  Kansas 
Unlv«:«lty,  Tuesday  declared  in  the  Lawrence 
Joumal-Wcrld  that  the  big  dams  of  Pick- 
Sloan  wont  do  the  )ob  and  came  out  stanchljr 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  small  retention  dams. 

The  story  comes  down  from  Salina  tbat 
the  Kanopoils  Dam  waa  badly  bandied  and 
failed  to  do  ita  eontrol  >ob.  Towns  of 
Marion  and  Florence,  K&ns.,  two  that  suf- 
fered as  much  as  any  on  a  ratio,  are  reported 
to  stm  be  in  favor  of  tbe  small  retention 
dan». 

Tbe  general  pnbUe,  vitally  concerned 
wbether  in  tbe  valleys  or  risA,  baa  nat  been 
consulted  in  any  way,  and  there  are  a  great. 
great  many  Kansara  who  appredute  tbe 
ccxnoKkn-sense  value  of  retention  dams  over 
the  Army  engineer  monsters. 

If  everyone  tn  the  State  knew  of  the  pow«r 
play  to  push  tbe  P%ek  plan  across  there  would 
be  a  lot  of  angry  Jaybaerkars.  And  every 
Kanaae  pitfUldan  vbo  allova  blmself  to  be 
stampeded  Into  tbe  aelMDM  wlOX  bave  a  lot  oC 
fast  talking  to  do. 

A  maoitai.  mm 

Tbe  story  ends  vlth  a  note  by  tbe  editor. 
Our  interest  in  the  problem  at  flood  control 
started  as  interest  in  vhat  would  be  best  ^or 
the  general  welfare.  We  bave  no  personal  or 
financial  rtake  In  tbe  gasw  vbatsoever.  Our 
conclQsluns  as  to  tbe  rigbt  or  wrong  of  the 
matter  restated  in  affiliation  with  the  people 
advocating  a  modlAed  veraoo  of  Pick-Sloan 
virltb  retention  watensbed  dams  being  used 
in  highly  cultivated  ^ins  regions.  The 
Kansas  Asaodatton  sort  <a  adopted  us,  and 
almost  before  we  knew  It  we  vera  Into  tbe 
fight — rfnucktes.  tcetb.  and  typevrltsr. 

At  Kansas  City  ve  probably  antagonized  a 
gret  ter  number  of  important  people  than  baa 
been  done  bj'  a  single  clttaen  In  years.  Wa 
took  our  course  m  fuH  consideration  of  tbe 
poeslble  cost  because  ve  vere  convinced  tbat 
a  great,  grave,  and  oostiy  error  was  bdng 
Jammed  Into  action. 

There  vm  only  be  one  major  effort  for  full 
ftood  control,  only  this  one  chance  to  get  tbe 
Jc^  done,  so  It  become*  vastly  important  tbat 
ttae  right  formula  be  deddsd  upon.  True 
wiadom  comes  only  tbroogb  tbe  democratke 
procsas  and  from  God.  *ot  from  people  try- 
ing to  play  God.  Sacrificing  all  sense  deriva- 
tive from  competltlOT  to  order  to  bypass  tba 
democratic  process  may  wen  rr'sult  In  dis- 
aster tar  greater  than  that  of  tbe  recent 
flood.    Kibtory  is  full  of  eaampies. 
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Oraanther  vm  cail«d  back  to  Washington 
to  |tT«  taaUaony  at  a  sccr*t  sMslon  if  a  Sen- 
ate oaauantc*.  The  Ualtad  Pneaa  «tat«<l  that 
Um  genaral  said  ttiat  American  arms — not 
BMB — la  tb«  big  problem  Europe  expects  us 
to  eolT*.  It  la  Onjenther"8  Idea,  apparently, 
tbat  Europeana  are  able  to  proTide  the  bulk 
o(  tbe  manpower  but  not  tbe  weapor^ 

MaenwtUle.  tiiere  u  tscreastn^  pressure 
trom  tba  Air  Force  to  build  up  its  European 
cttanftli.  on  the  tbei-»ry  that  ground  :r!x>p« 
cannot  ba  truated  to  hold  against  the  Com- 
munlata  unleaa  thera  la  more  ai;  power 
over  bead. 

Her*  we  have  Marahall  calling  t-^r  '.w.ce 
as  many  men  as  Congress  had  been  led  to 
bcllave  were  wanted.  Oruenther  saying  The 
ne«d  la  for  arms  rather  than  men:  and  v.-.e 
Air  Force  Lnalstuig  upon  a  greater  European 
■trencth  which  would  involve  men  aui  well 
as  arma. 

What  Confreas  has  a  right  to  know  is  just 
what  the  military  of  the  United  Stares  is 
planning  to  do.  at  what  cost  m  manpower, 
weapons,  and  dollars  and  what  the  Eu- 
ropeans will  do  for  themselves 

Sooner    or    later     Congress    must    draw    a 
line  and  say  "no  more  beyond  this        0";hpr- 
the  military  will  keep  insisting   upon 
azid  more  of  a  European  build-up 

Ooodlng  the  stttiatlon  still  more  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  American  officers  and  en- 
listed men  are  permitted  to  have  their  wives 
and  children  with  them  at  European  bases. 

A  disturbing  article  In  Collier  s  magazine 
declares  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
o£  American  dependents  there,  and  that  this 
not  only  causes  added  expense  for  our  Gov- 
ernment but  tends  to  refute  the  idea  that 
danger  la  Imminent  According  to  the  ar- 
ticle, a  great  many  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  should  be  devoting  their  entire  tirrie 
to  Buppoaedly  pressing  military  matters  are 
BUpVTislng  grocery  stores,  adminLstenng 
schools,  acting  as  chauffeurs,  and  engaKtni; 
In  ail  sorts  of  activities  not  even  remotely 
concerned  with  defense  against  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Our  military  leaders  la  this  country  pic- 
ture Americans  as  trying  desperately  to  build 
up  their  forc«  so  they  can  help  "hold  the 
line"  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  Russian  In- 
raalon.  But  If  such  an  Invasion  should 
come.  It  Is  pointed  cut.  they  would  be  bur- 
dened with  the  inunedlace  task  of  evacuating 
their  families. 

U  the  poeaibility  of  war  In  Europe  la  im- 
minent, as  otir  nallitary  leadcs  say  when 
they  go  before  Conjrress  to  ask  for  added 
millions  of  dollars  to  finance  more  troops. 
the  maintenance  of  American  f. ami  lies  in 
Kurope  la  foolhardy.  Families  have  no  bust- 
IK'S  in  the  front  lines  of  any  war.  either 
acttially  started  or  expected  to  start. 


^  Dasi  at  Roaaoke  Rapidi, 
N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  MOBTB   CaaOLUiA 

01  TBI  SEHATZ  OF  TBS  UKTTSD  STATES 

Thmrsday,  Auffust  9.  1951 

Urx  SMITH  of  North  CaxoUna.  Mr. 
Pmldeot.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prtaited  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RaooKB  an  excerpt  from  the  column 
Raleigh  Round-Up.  by  James  H.  Pou 
Bailey,  a  son  of  the  late  distinguished 


Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Josiah 
William  Bailey,  which  appeared  in  the 
Catawha  News- Enterprise  and  i:\  other 
North  Carolina  SUte  papers  of  ."uly  20, 
1951.  This  has  to  do  with  the  Ettempt 
of  the  Interior  Department  to  blxk  the 
building  of  a  great  power  project  in 
North  Carolina  at  Roanoke  Ra;.)ids  by 
the  Virginia  Electric  It  Power  Co..  even 
after  the  Federal  Power  Comnlssion 
had  authorized  its  continuation.  This 
proposed  power  installation  would 
have  been  about  ready  for  operation 
now  but  for  the  obstructions  pliiced  In 
its  way  by  one  governmental  ilepart- 
ment  after  another,  and  aft?r  the 
proper  one  having  authority  hid  ap- 
proved its  building.  The  people  of  the 
community  most  affected  are  indig- 
nant at  the  efforts  of  the  Inter  or  De- 
partment in  this  regard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tt  e  Ric- 
0R3,  a5  follows: 

Ralcgb  Bocwd-Up 
(By  James  H.  Pou  Bailey) 

OOVIXNMIWT   VKKSUS   BCSINESS 

The  Federal  Government  about  .3  years 
ago  said  it  wanted  to  build  a  gigai  tic  dam 
at  Roanoke  Rapids.  Virginia  Electric  & 
P(j*er  Co.  said  it  wanted  to  build  :be  dam 
and  would  spend  about  l25.0OO.0C0  of  Its 
own  capital  over  a  3-year  period  tc  develop 
power  for  distribution  to  450,000  c  istomers 
in  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  Vest  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  matter  was  turned  over  to  'he  Fed- 
eral Bower  Conuniaslon  for  study  o  deter- 
mine if  VEPCO  or  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  the  dam  and  provldt  the  fa- 
cilities. 

Frank  A.  Hampton,  Yadkin  County  na- 
tive and  many  years  assistant  to  the  late 
Senator  F  M.  Simmons  as  senior  attorney 
for  the  Federal  Power  Commissi m  spent 
many  months  on  the  report. 

Last  April  as  a  year  ago  he  came  out 
with  his  voluminous  and  shockln:;  recom- 
mendation: that  VEPCO.  and  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, should  build  the  dam.  S  nee  he  is 
employed  by  the  Government  and  :ias  made 
a  career  of  working  for  It,  he  no  d<  ubt  gave 
his  employer  every  benefit  of  ary  doubt. 
But  he  Just  couldn't  see  It  and  sided  with 
private  enterprise.  Tou  would  have  thought 
that  was  the  end  of  it.  Then  you  do  not 
know  the  power- hungry  Interior  Department, 
whoHe  Secretary,  Oscar  Chapman,  said  his 
Department  would  protest  the  ruling  made 
by  the  Government's  attorney. 

Hampton  has  admitted  privately  wlthl:a 
the  past  year  that  some  of  his  Fair  Deai 
friends  have  looked  daggers'  points  at  hixn 
since  the  ruling.  The  Hampton  clan  Is  not 
given  to  fear  and  he  stuck  to  his  guns. 

Secretary  Chapman,  with  the  support  of 
billions  upon  btlliona  of  tax  money  gathered 
from  private-power  companies  and  others. 
has  moved  steadily  ahead  In  efforts  to  block 
private-power  VSPCO.  Last  week,  this 
paragraph  moved  over  the  Associated  Press 
wires  from  Richmond,  Va. :  "The  Federal 
Government  went  to  court  today  in  a  new 
effort  U)  prevent  the  Virginia  Electric  a 
Power  Co.  from  building  a  gigantic  dam  at 
Roanoke  Rapids.  N.  C." 

On  September  4,  the  Federal  appeals  court 
will  review  the  case. 

While  the  people  plead  for  economy  in 
Government,  the  Qovemment  is  going  to 
court  in  an  effort  to  prevent  private  enter- 
prise from  expanding  (and  thus  paying  mora 
taxes)  and  to  fix  it  so  that  the  Ocvernment 
can  spend  another  125,000,000. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  KOBTB  CAKOLUfA 


i&r 


IN  THE  SENATS  OP  TH»  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcorb  a  very  splen- 
did editorial  from  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News  relating  to  the  action  of  the 
Interior  Department  in  hindering  and 
delaying  the  construction  of  a  dam  on 
the  Roanoke  River  at  Roanoke  Rapids. 
N  C.  although  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, after  holding  a  complete  hear- 
ing, granted  the  application  of  a  private 
utility  company  to  build  this  dam. 

Hon.  Oscar  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  declares  in  one  breath  that 
eastern  North  Carolina  needs  more 
power  and  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
power  in  all  that  region,  and  yet  for  2 
years  he  has  prevented  the  building  of 
a  dam  at  Roanoke  Rapids  that  would 
supply  that  power  because  he  wants  to 
wait  and  have  the  Government  build  the 
dam  instead  of  having  a  private  utility 
company  build  It. 

The  Government  has  not  appropriated 
any  money  for  this  dam,  and  will  not 
make  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  should  not 
make  any  at  all  when  a  private  company 
is  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  build  the 
dam,  thus  saving  the  taxpayers  the  ex- 
pense of  its  construction. 

A  large  group  of  citizens  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  the  Roanoke  Rapids  area 
of  North  Carolina  came  to  Washington 
recently  and  tried  to  prevail  upon  Sec- 
retary Chapman  to  withdraw  the  litiga- 
tion which  he  had  instituted  to  prevent 
the  building  of  this  dam,  but  without 
success. 

It  is  rather  disturbing  to  have  one 
agency  of  Government,  in  this  instance 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  grant 
the  application  for  the  building  of  the 
dam  and  then  have  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, another  agency  of  Government, 
stall  and  delay  and  seek  to  defeat  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  order  made  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This 
would  not  be  so  serious  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  meantime  the  people  of  east- 
ern North  Carolina  are  denied  the  power 
which  they  so  much  need,  all  because  the 
Interior  Department  wants  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  further  into  the  power 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoas. 
as  follows: 

Thz  Fowni  Ib  Wrst  Cotnrts 

While  the  Daily  Hews  loob  with  •ome 
favor  on  public  poWer.  especially  where  pri- 
vate compantra  cannot  or  wlU  not  do  the  Job 
or  are  In  any  wlaa  dlspoeed  to  gotige  the  pub- 
lic. It  seems  to  us  tluit  Secretary  at  Interior 
Chapman's  continuing  attitude  toward  the 
dam  which  tbe  Vlrgiinla  Bectrlc  Power  Ck>. 
propoaes  to  build  at  Boanokc  Rapids  ia  arl^ 
trary  and  unwarranted. 


Tbe  situation  boUa  down  to  the  provision 
of  power  which  that  part  of  North  Carolina 
and  nel^borlng  Virginia  naada  and  wlsbes. 

If  the  Qovemment  could  go  ahead  with  ltd 
Roanote  River  Basin  development,  that  would 
be  one  thing.  But  tt  cannot  at  preaent,  and 
then  \»  no  anurance  wbatewr  when  tt  can. 
regardleea  of  how  pending  court  declalons 
turn  out.  AftCT  all  congteealonal  appropria- 
tions are  nece— ary  for  any  such  project,  and 
the  attitude  of  Congreae  has  been  repeatedly 
shown.  Tbe  outlook  for  heavy  defense 
spending  In  the  future  strengthens  belief 
that  It  will  be  Increasingly  difficult  to  get 
funds  for  butter  to  go  along  with  our  guns. 

Meanwhile  a  private  power  company,  In 
this  instance  VBPCO,  Is  ready  and  waiting  to 
proceed  with  the  prcject  in  accord  with  the 
reiterated  wishes  of  the  cltlaenry  of  the  area 
which  Is  to  be  served  and  the  hard-7on  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  see,  under  these 
realistic  circumstances,  how  or  why  a  Cabinet 
member  should  be  allowed  to  use  bis  high 
office  to  block  progress  and  at  best  hold  the 
situation  status  quo  for  3reara. 

Northeastern  North  Carolina  needs  power, 
and  whoever  can  or  will  provide  it,  under 
proper  regulation  and  control,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  In  the  very  name  of  that 
economic  and  social  progress  to  wblch  Secre- 
tary Chapman,  In  his  partlcularlst  approach, 
la  avowedly  committed.  What  the  folks 
around  Roanoke  Rapids  wish  is  to  get  that 
dam  going  and  the  power  therefrom  flowing 
into  a  richer,  fuller  life. 


They  Pushed  Oat  the  Utnrj  WaUs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF  BZMTCrCKT 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  SEPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday.  Auffust  9. 1951 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Karl  Detzer,  pubhshed  in  condensed 
form  in  the  Reader's  Digest: 

Thxt  PtTSBZD  Out  thb  L>ibbak7  Walls 

(By  Karl  Detaer) 

(Condensed   from   the  Saturday  Review   of 

Literature) 

One  day  last  spring  a  Louisville,  Ky., 
woman  approached  the  reservations  desk  of 
her  city's  free  public  library.  She  placed 
the  four  packages  she  was  carrying  in  a 
wheeled  wire  basket  like  those  which  grocery 
chain  stoies  provide  their  customers,  and 
then  said  to  the  girl  at  the  desk,  "I'd  like  a 
framed  picture  for  my  living  room,  please." 

She  was  told  that  most  of  the  100  ca-lglnala 
and  reproductions  in  the  library's  lending 
gallery  were  already  out  on  loan.  But  she 
did  And  a  watercolor  by  a  Kentucky  artist 
which  she  liked.  A  Ubrarlan  stamped  her 
card  and  the  picture  was  hers  for  the  next 
month. 

Next  she  went  to  tbe  library's  record  room, 
listened  through  earphones  to  passages  from 
a  doaen  reccsrds,  tlMn  borrowed  five  on  her 
library  card.  At  tbe  book  desk  she  picked 
up  a  couple  erf  books — then  went  downstairs 
to  a  softly  lighted  room  where  a  score  at 
otbo:  taxpayers  were  enjoying  television. 

Later,  at  boma.  along  with  thousands  of 
otbw  Louisville  dtjasna.  she  tuned  ber  PM 
nuUo  to  Statlan  WIK<.  to  bear  tbe  Cbleago 
Round  Table,  followed  by  a  half  hour  of 
Mexican  folic  scmgs  and  then  SO  minutes  of 
Brahms.    Tbls  250-watt  station  is  owned  by 


the  Louisville  taxpayers.    T1i«  puUlc  library 
nms  it. 

From  Its  collection  of  7.500  racorda  and 
wire  and  tape  recordings,  for  14  hours  a  day. 
WPPL  broadcasts  good  music,  significant 
speeches.  French  lessons,  open  forums,  con- 
densed versions  of  current  books  and  plays, 
and.  by  special  penatsslcm.  transcriptions  oC 
tbe  best  network  shows.  It  also  transmits 
bundrads  of  other  programs  each  week  over 
a  dty-wlde  system  of  laaaetf  telephone  wires 
to  Louisville's  high  sfOiaols.  the  municipal 
university,  all  branch  llbrarlaa.  the  school 
for  the  blind,  children's  hospital  wards,  and 
the  city's  t»ycbc^tblc  ward. 

Hlgh-echool  teachers  need  only  call  the 
lll»-ary  to  bring  Into  their  classrooms,  at  any 
hour,  recorded  radio  programs  on  whatever 
subject  their  pupils  are  studying.  These 
recordings  may  be  mast«plecea  of  proee  and 
poetry  read  by  famous  actors,  or  the  actual 
voices  of  Amelia  taihart.  Will  Rogers, 
Thomas  Edison,  and  other  famous  persons  of 
the  recent  past. 

Schools,  clubs,  and  Individuals  may  also 
borrow  films  from  their  library's  collection 
of  550  motion  pictures.  Laet  summer  a 
neighbor hcod  grocer,  worried  about  idle 
youngsters  on  the  streets,  borrowed  films 
from  the  library  and  set  up  a  screen  in  the 
lot  beside  his  store.  Each  evening  50  to  ISO 
children  watched  free  movies  Instead  <tf 
roaming  the  streets. 

In  3  years  S.OSO  adults  have  enroUed  In 
the  library's  free  '^neighborhood  universi- 
ties." Classes  are  held  four  evenings  a  week 
In  four  branch  libraries.  Professors  from  tha 
munlcl|»J  unlTerslty  teach  subJeeU  whlcb 
range  from  music  appreciation  to  the  natural 
sciences. 

By  businesslike  techniques.  LoulsvUle  has 
kept  the  cost  of  her  Ubrary's  extra  so-vlces. 
including  radio,  purchases  of  films  and  rec- 
ords, rental  of  lowed  wires,  iind  all  salaries, 
to  about  13  cenu  a  year  for  each  of  the  city's 
368,000  inhabitants. 

Behind  the  plan  to  take  the  library  to  the 
people  who  pay  for  it  are  two  energetic  44- 
year-old  officials  known  to  most  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  as  "Skip"  and  "Charlie."  Skip 
U  dareoce  Reginald  arabaaa.  public  librar- 
ian. Charlie  bi  Mayor  Charles  P.  Pamsley.' 
It  was  he  who  started  It  aU.  Graham  makes 
It  tick. 

A  little  over  75  years  ago  the  LculsviUe 
library  was  privately  owned  and  operated  at 
a  profit.  Then  a  group  of  citizens  decided  it 
should  be  free.  They  bought  a  collection  of 
books,  lent  them  at  no  oast  and  supported 
the  project  with  a  lottery.  Xvcntually  they 
bought  a  business  bulldli^  where  tbe  Ubrary 
was  housed  untU  46  years  sgo.  Tben  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  LoulsvUle  Its  present  Ubrary 
building.  The  original  strxicture  was  leased 
to  a  department  store,  and  Its  rentals  pay  a 
large  part  of  the  Ubrary's  annual  expense. 
The  library  stiU  Is  not  dty  owned;  a  board 
of  trustees,  appointed  by  tbe  mayor  and  dty 
council,  holds  tbe  title  as  a  nonprt^t  corpo- 
ration. 

About  26  years  ago  LoulsvUle  buUt  a 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  and  bonded  the 
dty  to  pay  for  it  by  charging  tolla;  any 
money  left  over  In  the  toll  fund  after  tbe 
bonds  were  retired  waa  to  be  spent  by  the 
mayor  aa  be  saw  fit.  Three  years  ago  wben 
the  last  bond  was  paid  Ifisyor  Famaley  found 
a  surplus  of  aSO.OOO. 

Pamsley  had  served  on  the  library's  board 
of  trustaaa  and  knew  the  Institution  needed 
money.  He  walked  into  Qrabam's  offloe  and 
startled  the  librarian  by  laying  a  cheek  for 
$60,000  <m  bis  desk.  "Here's  some  money. 
Skip.''  ha  said.  *7fow,  tear  down  the  waUa. 
Take  the  library  out  to  tba  pacq;ila." 


<  See  Hne's  a  Mayor  Who  Knows  How  To 
Get  Things  IXme,  the  Beadar's  DIgeat.  No- 
vember, 1946. 
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Tte  oChar  tsfiorattuia 

aftir.     In  tbm  mmin  raadUag 

o(  th»  mrary  and  ta  Um  10  fttU-tUn* 

and  bead  Mta  an 

of  tt»  Urtantnf  atta  an  tn 

aol  tba  ftrct  ttma  tn  Parniter'' 

llbra>7  bad  tatftan   with 

Attm  tm  IrfT-**  nafor,  Pamalay 

ibat  ttaa  "Whtta  OnlT" 

down.    llMn  vera  a  few 

but  ttotblnc  bappaned 

tiMt  IHfroaa  and  vbltaa  und  tba 

tn  paifKl  amtty. 

.  IB  tba  Utaranaa  caused  Kimc  ot 
cvatvnl  afabrown  to  lift  sharply. 
tbat  In  aacb  branch  tba 
at  uamvlakm  vtappad  up  bockk  borrow- 
by  M  pareaat  tn  t  ymn.    Itl  easy  to 
at  tbe  dMk  anw  vatctataff  a  show  and 
«9  a  book  to  takalKxn*. 

a  local  adneator  complained  about 
eidtural  laval  at  tba  avarace  talertslon 
Mayor  Farnsl«T  rapUad.  "^'d  ratber 
caiM  to  tbair  Ivaneb  Ulrar«s  to 
tba  aiio^  tban  (o  to  tba  taloona." 
^ia<Mi  tb»  Art  LM^na  Into  tum- 
m  flna  ooilactkn  to  tba  Ubrary  ior 
to    Lopatanu**!    booiaa.      Art    dealer* 
tbe  tnnoraUon  eoldty.  bat  aooD.  found 
It  poU.    Attm  llTtnff  wttb  a  picture  for 
^  a  eraaan  may  dadda  tbat  bed  Uka 
vttb  tt  alvaya.  wbaraupon  tba  Ubra- 
pqta  ***v^  In  touch  with  a  local  dealer 
a  pay-aa-yoo-fo  plan, 
librarian  and  tbe  mayor  work 
to  "piMli  oat  tba  walla"  and  take 
■niate.  art.  and  adueatton  to  tba  peo- 
wtw  laat  year  wae  praaldcat  ot 
Uferary  Aaaoetatkm.  itatad  bla 
In  a  maaMft  to  tbat  orsanlaatlon. 
Ubrmrian."  be  nld.  "murt  be  not  coily 
aad  adocator:  be  mnet  promote  blx 
fooda  wttb  tba  skill  at  a  buckster." 
It  i^y  ba  bereey  In  eoaae  library  0|uar- 
Imt  tn  LoolaTfUa  tt'a  working  out  flxie. 


IBmUOW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


rATTVES 

Thmradaw.  J^  2<.  t9Sl 

Mr.  LANS.    Mr.  Spemker.  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 

Uw  foDowtnff  article  from  Labor,  the 

mttanal  weekly  nevsraper.  issue  of  Sat- 

r.  AttgQst  11.  IMl : 

Umcu    Saai— Tax    Bobxau    Sboolo 
Ooww    cm    Buaivsaa    •utaajAn*- 


in  New  York  would  like 
cheat  fAkda  Sam.    They  teU 
dreidar  latter  sogtaatlnf  bow  tt 
Of  eoora*.  tbli  nawipaper  baa 
for  soeb  adrtea.  but  a  lot  a<  buii- 
gladly  payti^  tba  prtea  for  It. 
card."   tba 
a^  **oar  aspert  etaff**  wtll  "point 
provtda  racom- 
tax 


a  way  m  to  tmload  moet  of  tba  coat 

tax  aoalyale.*  tt  aaya. 

atudy  on  tbe  tax 

of' 

an    uaacrupoloua 

ta  aaMM  tba  full  «•« 


deduction    for    eatertUnment    expenses.    In 
addition  to  the  regTJlar  optional  deduction  • 

Of  courw.  Dncle  Sam  (rtlll  has  «  war  on 
bit  tands  and  needs  money  to  buiid  up  hts 
forces  to  defend  the  .Vmerlcan  people,  m- 
chidlnc  the  gentlemen  who  ad.lse  how  to 
cheat  the  Government  on  taxes,  and  the 
bualneaamen  who  pay  lor  that  advice  But 
both  put  doUare  before  patriot  lain 

Want  to  know  who  U  eating  those  thlclt. 
Juicy,  and  tender  steaks  which  ordinary 
Americans  cant  afford?  It's  corporation  offi- 
cials, and  the  customers  thev  are  enter- 
taining at  the  best  hotels  and  restaurants, 
buifely  at  Uncle  Sams  expanse  He  also 
pays  for  theater  tickets,  night  clubs,  and 
all  soru  of  other  costly  entertainment. 

"lu  New  Tork."  says  financial  writer  J  K. 
LiTlngston.  "night  clubs  thrive  on  the  ex- 
pense accounts  of  businessmen,  whu  let 
Uncle  S»m  share  their  entertalnine  High- 
priced  cars,  used  for  business,  but  t\ls<j  ior 
personal  enjoyment,  are  partly  paid  for  by 
tbe  Government  ■■ 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  a 
cr-Jlt  «T«tem  for  eaters-out  and  night- 
clubbers"  has  been  a  i^reat  success  from  the 
dtart.  Why?  Because  it  has  a  bla;  attrtc- 
tlon  for  businessmen.  It  gives  them  a  ready- 
made  expense  account  which  they  can  u.se 
to  reduce  the  taxes  on  the  profiti.  of  their 
corporations. 

Brery  tax  dollar  lost  In  this  way  means 
another  dollar  of  taxes  must  be  paid  by 
other  people,  including  those  who  cant  af- 
ford to  spend  a  dime  for  entertainment. 
Who  Is  responsible  for  this  outrageous  gyp 
buslneu? 

It's  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  that 
let's  them  get  away  with  it.  The  Bureau 
CLuld  and  should  crack  down. 


Staad  for  Freedom,  Indians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9,  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  enclose  an  editorial 
from  the  Huntington  dnd  '  Herald- 
Press.  This  editorial  indicates  the 
mounting  indignation  at  the  challenge 
to  the  constitutional  right.*  of  a  sover- 
eign State  as  Indicated  by  the  arbitrary 
withholding  of  Indiana's  own  tax  money 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency: 

STAND  ro«  FatKDOM.  Indiana 
Oacar  Swing,  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, has  thrown  down  a  challenge  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Indians  that  we  must  accept  with 
speed  and  vigor  He  1\sh  told  tiie  jienple  of 
this  State  that  unless  we  bow  tu  the  dlc- 
tatea  of  his  agency,  tmless  we  cl^inwe  our 
laws  to  suit  the  secret  purposes  of  the  FSA. 
we  shall  not  receive  a  nickel  of  the  tii.\  money 
collected  from  our  people  for  thff  wellare  of 
our  own  aged,  blind,  and  poorer  citizens 

Bwlng  arbitrarily  announced  his  decision 
to  tbs  (vees  before  he  iniormed  the  Oovernor 
of  Indiana  of  hU  action.  He  han  given  the 
Attorney  General  little  time  ui  presei-.t  In- 
diana's views  on  the  constitutionality  u(  this 
decision  to  tbe  courts.  He  has  acted  sum- 
marily without  a  thought  for  the  un(  irtu- 
nate  people  who  may  have  to  suffer  the  con« 
sequenocs  of  bis  decision  or  for  lite  rubts  of 
tbe  peopl*  of  hts  native  State  to  run  thetr 
own  affairs. 


And  Bwlng  has  shown,  by  this  action,  more 
clearly  than  any  other  Federal  official  has 
ever  shown,  how  great  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  0<:)vernment  over  the  lives,  the  prop- 
erty and  the  liberty  of  the  American  people 
has  become. 

Indiana  can  either  knuckle  down  meekly 
In  cowardly  surrendur  to  this  challenge  to 
our  constitutional  rights  as  a  sovereign 
State,  or  we  can  accept  the  challenge  and 
combat  it  with  all  our  resources.  We  can- 
not believe  that  the  people  of  Indiana  will 
tamely  submit  to  this  expatriate  Hoosler 
who  seeks  to  make  an  example  of  his  native 
State  to  tighten  the  grip  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  people. 

The  final  solution,  the  final  victory  for 
Indiana  and  for  States'  rights  will  have  to 
come  either  in  the  courts  or  in  Congress. 
Meanwhile  Indiana  can  take  care  of  Its  own 
welfare  program  with  Its  own  resources 
without  Federal  aid. 

County  councils,  on  whom  the  main  bur- 
den of  continuing  the  welfare  program  will 
fall,  should  insist  that  every  possible  cut  In 
welfare  spending  by  county  welfare  depart- 
nieni!,  be  made.  If  It  is  clearly  necessary  to 
spend  more  money  for  welfare  than  can  be 
collected  in  ta.xes.  funds  can  be  raised  tem- 
ptjrarily  through  bond  Issues.  Then  If  In- 
diana wins  its  battle  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  rightful  funds  are  restored 
to  us,  any  deficits  can  be  paid  off. 

If  Indiana  should  lose  this  struggle  for 
States'  rights,  it  will  be  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the  tradi- 
tional liberty  of  the  people  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States  is  lost.  For  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  force  the  States  to 
write  laws  and  administer  them  and  keep 
Information  about  the  spending  of  tax 
money  a  secret  from  the  p)eople  who  pay  the 
taxes,  then  our  constitutional  system  is 
dead.  It  will  take  a  Nation-wide  political 
campaign  to  restore  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica the  form  of  government  that  they  never 
knowingly  or  willing  decided  to  change. 

Top  officials  of  Indiana's  State  Govern- 
ment in  both  parties,  for  this  Is  certainly 
no  partisan  Issue,  should  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  the  governors  of  all  the  47  States. 
They  should  insist  that  the  scores  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  believe  in  States' 
rights  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
support  Indiana  in  this  major  test  of  con- 
stitutional government. 

This  is  Indiana's  great  opportunity  to  lead 
this  Nation  toward  greater  Individual  lib- 
erty, toward  a  return  to  representative  gov- 
ernment, toward  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  that  have  been  taken  from 
us   by    subterfuge,   Indirection,   and   secrecy. 

If  the  people  of  Indiana  will  stand  stead- 
fast to<?ether  against  this  threat  to  their 
rights,  they  can  start  a  prairie  fire  of  resist- 
ance to  bureaucratic  dictation  that  can,  in 
the  end,  strike  off  the  scxriallstlc  shackles 
that  have  been  forged  In  Washington  by 
those  who  would  enslave  the  people  with- 
out thetr  consent  or  knowledge. 


Proposed  Military  Spendinf  Driyes  Amer- 
ica Into  Commanism  By  Inflntioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9. 1951 

Mr  BUPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mili- 
tary spending  plAns  ^hich  H  R.  5054 
embraces  do  not  constitute  s?nuine  n»- 
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tional  defense.  Instcftd.  they  take  us  to- 
ward national  socialism  and  suicide. 
This  spending  is  based  on  an  alleged  Im- 
minent military  threat  to  our  national 
security.  This  concept  has  been  char- 
acterized as  "pure  nonsense"  by  our  most 
able  military  authority. 

This  spending  program  goes  far  beyond 
our  national  defense.  It  embraces  most 
of  the  errors  I  anticipated  on  March  18, 
1947.  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

With  those  fears  now  confirmed  by 
Truman's  poUcies,  my  duty  is  clear. 
That  duty  is  to  oppose  these  colossal  mili- 
tary spending  schemes.  evMi  though  they 
carry  the  sacrosanct  label  of  national 
defense. 

Of  course,  military  appropriations 
that  have  for  their  sole  purpose  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  will  always  have 
my  support. 

But  I  will  not  vote  for  global  military 
spending  that  seems  to  guarantee  ulti- 
mate victory  for  communism  in  America 
by  inflation.  We  have  been  on  that 
road  too  long  already. 

Moreover,  all  history  records  that 
such  gigantic  peacetime  mihtary  q>end- 
ing  does  not  create  security.  Instead,  it 
operates  to  provoke  full-scale  war  and 
ends  in  catastrophe. 


Gold  Reserves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHimnoir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  to  me  to  attend  my 
own  remarks  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoko.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  a  letter 
to  me  commenting  on  the  gold  reserves 
which  I  think  very  timely  and  worth 
the  attention  of  every  Monber  of  Con- 
gress who  is  interested  in  a  stable  cur- 
rency, a  sound  monetary  policy,  and  who 
Is  concerned  about  our  present  and  con- 
tinuing inflationary  processes  which,  of 
course,  have  existed  ev»  since  the  de- 
flationary pressures  of  1929  to  1933. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Prank  Lilly,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  follows: 

Deas  Walt:  Thanks  for  sending  me  the 
report  giving  eelectlons  from  foreign  tnuos- 
actlons  of  the  United  States  Government, 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  specifically  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  tabulation  of  the  gold  purchases 
and  sales  wlilch  I  have  found  very  Inta- 
eetlng.  This,  by  the  way.  Is  the  first  break- 
down of  the  gold  transactions  that  I  have 
seen. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  report 
was  made  in  connection  with  foreign  aid. 
and  It  certainly  shows  that  we  have  given 
the  foreigners  a  great  deal  of  aid  In  tha 
form  of  gold.  It  Is  true  that  $3,000,000,000. 
which  Is  the  approximate  total  loss  to  date. 
since  September  1IM0,  does  not  sound  very 
large  In  these  days  of  astronomical  figures 
but  It  represents  the  required  legal  backing 
for  •12.000 .000. 000  of  currency.  Incidentally. 
the  foreigners  are  giving  the  gold  they  are 
getting  from  us  a  mtKh  higher  value  in  their 


eeorxwilf  ^an  wc  do  In  ours,  wtilcfa,  of 
coarse,  glvea  tb«m  a  decided  advantage. 

In  every  one  at  the  reporta  made  by  tbe 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Oommerce,  I  have  notloed  that  invartably 
the  explanatory  notes  g^oas  over  our  loss  of 
gold  by  stating  tn  one  way  or  another  that. 
"Sven  after  this  redveti<»i,  gold  holding  on 
March  31, 1861.  were  In  ezceas  of  131,900,000.- 
000  and  constituted  over  three-fifths  of  the 
world's  known  supply."  See  page  5  et  seq. 
of  this  r^KUt. 

They  do  not  tell  us  that  in  losing  $3,000,- 
000,000  of  gold  we  lost  almost  half  at  all  the 
gold  this  coimtry  produced  in  tbe  last  ISO 
years  because  that  gives  one  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis  upon  which  to  evaluate  our 
loss  of  the  last  3  years.  Kcv  do  they  say 
anything  about  the  fact  that  we  have  less 
gold  in  proportion  to  our  debts  and  corre- 
lated obligations  than  any  ci  the  coimtries 
that  we  are  aiding  with  our  gold. 

Actually,  we  do  not  have,  as  stated  in  this 
report,  "over  three-fifths  of  the  known 
world  supply"  of  gold  but  only  about  half 
of  the  known  amotmt,  which  Includes  gold 
not  presenUy  in  the  central  banks  but  gold 
that  has  gone  into  private  hoards. 

I  do  not  need  txi  tell  you  that  figures  do 
not  mean  very  much  unless  property  evalu- 
ated and  ttw  figures  on  our  gold  losses  have 
not  been  properly  evaluated,  either  by  our 
Treasury  Dqiartment  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  One  other  point  In  this  cosinec- 
tlon  tliat  should  be  recognised  by  Govern- 
ment oiBclals  is  that  our  suf^ily  of  gold 
should  Increase  on  the  average  approxi- 
mately •1.000.000.000  a  year;  thtis.  Instead 
of  having  lost  only  •3,000,000,000  in  a  Uttle 
lees  than  2  years,  we  have  actually  lost  dose 
to  •s.ooo.ooo^no. 

In  September  IMS.  the  total  amount  of 
gold  was  •34300,000,000.  As  of  the  present 
time,  headings  are  101.758.000.000.  In  other 
wcads.  we  have  lost  more  than  three  billion 
of  g(dd  as  compared  vrlth  the  statement  in 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Oommerce 
that  since  the  foreign  devaluations  of  Sep- 
temt>er  IMO.  United  States  gold  stocks  have 
contracted  by  more  tban  one  and  eeven- 
tenths  blUions. 

This  last  statment  that  gold  stocks  have 
contracted  more  than  one  and  seven-tenths 
billions,  is.  of  course,  ccxreet  If  we  take  Into 
consideration  the  word  "more":  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  comment  was  made  with 
the  Intent  of  putting  a  gloss  on  the  real 
facts. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  you 
are  very  much  Interested  In  monetary  mat- 
ters and  I  have  often  wlahed  that  you  were 
on  the  Banking  and  Curreiu^  Committee  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  would  stir  things  up. 
It  Is  true  that  you  are  doing  a  good  lob  <m 
the  Appropriations  Cconmittee  in  an  effort 
to  hold  down  expenditures.  This  Is  im- 
portant but.  to  my  way  ot  thinking,  nothing 
could  be  more  Important  than  the  soundness 
of  otir  monetary  system  which  is  now.  and  for 
several  years  past  has  been,  unsound. 

FaasK. 


CoBgretsioaal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wBcomix 

m  TBS  SBNAIS  OP  TBI  UNITKD  8TATB 

Thursday.  August  9, 19S1 

Ur.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid  an  article 
entitled  "Purpose  of  Stunt  Is  Achieved," 


by  David  Lawrence,  dlscuwdng  the  auc- 
tion of  congrMslonal  Immunity. 

There  being  no  <^JeeUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RzcotD, 
as  follows: 
I>i7«roex  or  Stuht  Is  Achizves — ^IScCastht 

DXMOBBTBAm     VSLUB     OT     CaXGBXS;iIOSIAL 

IkoctnnTT  SM9  Wbt  Hi  Tbixks  Pbess  Rac- 

OCHinS  ITS   ADVUrtAStt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Senator  Joseph  UcCutbt.  of  Wisconsin, 
Kepubllcan,  has  given  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  importance,  as  he  sees  it,  of  con- 
gressional immunity — and  why  he  thinks  the 
press,  too.  recognizes  its  advantages. 

Congreaslonal  Immunity  la  the  right  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  say  what  he  pleases  on 
the  floor  or  tn  s  committee  proceeding  and 
yet  to  be  free  from  {misecutlon  for  libel  or 
slander  by  those  Individuals  who  may  con- 
sider themselves  imjustly  attacked  or  sub- 
jected to  ridicule. 

The  Wisconsin  Senator  offered  on  a  tele- 
vision program  to  make  public  the  names  of 
the  29  employees  of  the  State  Department 
who.  be  says,  are  now  beln;;  investigated  by 
the  Department's  loyalty  board  In  connee- 
tlon  with  charges  involving  sectirlty  risks. 

But  promptly  the  moderator  of  the  tele- 
vision program  declined  to  have  tbe  names 
given,  and  Senator  McCabsvt  said  he  under- 
stood and  sympathised  with  tbe  desire  of  the 
broadcasting  company  and  the  sponsor  to 
avoid  responsibUity  for  such  disclosures. 

So  the  Wlsoonsln  Senator  announced  that 
he  would  meet  the  n^  momlnf  at  his  ofBoe 
the  reporters  from  the  press  associations  and 
give  them  tbe  names  for  publication.  He 
said  be  not  only  would  announet  the  names 
but  would  permit  the  reporters  to  give  his 
ovm  name  publicly  as  their  sotirce  or  airthor- 
Ity  for  the  Informatkm.  Be  mads,  however, 
one  condition — that  the  presb  asaoclatlons 
assure  him  In  advance  they  would  jvlnt  the 

The  press  aasoetotlons  declared  that  they 
would  give  no  guaranties  in  advance  that 
they  would  print  anything  about  anybody, 
and  that  II  Senator  licCsaTBT  issued  the 
names,  they  would  then  decide  on  their  own 
whether  or  not  to  pubilsh  them. 

Mr.  McCaaniv,  of  eouxae.  knew  that  th« 
moment  the  names  ware  printed  aU  Im- 
munity vanished  not  only  for  him  but  for 
the  press  assodatkms  as  well,  as  all  tha  nevs- 
papors  served  by  them  whlcb  printed  the 
namea.  lliere  Is  no  certainty  that  the  indi- 
viduals would  retrain  from  filing  lawsuits 
against  the  newspapers  and  sue  only  the  Wls- 
oozaln  Senator,  though  the  prase  would  be 
)olntiy  liable  with  him.  It  he  Issued  the 
names  and  they  were  not  printed  anywhere. 
Uie  Senator  could  be  sued  for  rltsstmlnstlng 
slander  to  reportos.  &i  would  then  have  to 
stand  alone  in  coiut  In  bis  attempt  to  prove 
the  charges. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  stunt  was  achieved. 
What  Mr.  McCsanrr  wanted  to  do  was  to 
emphaslae  the  real  reaatm  for  cm^resslaDal 
Immunity — to  protect  not  only  memliers  of 
Oongrees  but  the  newqiapers  and  pertodleals 
which  desired  to  puUlsh  the  Infomaatlon 
made  available  by  Members  at  Congress  azul 
governmental  agenoles.  Without  congres- 
sional immtmlty,  many  a  scandal.  Uke  the 
recent  relevatloos  of  the  RFC.  would  appear  in 
print  in  only  a  few  publications  ready  to  risk 
lawsuits.  Nation-wide  publicity  on  such 
wrongdoings  would  occur  rarely. 

Curiously  enough,  the  ConstlttitUin  says 
nothing  about  protecting  ofDclals  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  tbe  Govenunent  frcnn  law-^ 
suits  over  what  they  say  lu  thetr  statemaats 
or  speifches.  In  some  cases  already  littsated. 
tbe  courts  nevertheless  have  held  that 
elsd  statements  on  Oovemment 
tasued  by  an  executive  department  is  as  Im- 
mtme  as  the  {Nroccedlnss  of  Congiess  Irooa 
luits  for  libel  or  slander. 
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,  lAtotv-— win- 

«totft7  ftom  crittci  d  BmMtOf  Sfc^^"""- 
^^  '  tmrnantty  b«  »boli>b*4L 

__   BHiAtar  would  no<  *»rt  npeftt 

aC  xh»  ptoc— dinn  of  Ooo«rMi  mom 

gf  ito  cUMfM  te  hM  aoMto  eoDcamlBC  Indi- 

b*  ctetmi  M  OoauBunicts  or 

Whllt  tlM  Senator  <Ud  not 

any  oC  tiM  »  8Ut«  Dtp»rtm«nt  «n- 

wtth  dtel^fmlty  or  kttution  with  tli« 

B&tet  cnw*.  IM  (Ud  aMk  an  opportunity 

to  diMOiwtrBt*  tikftt  rv«n  w  Innooant  a  gov- 

~     u.m  laociawllnt  aa  a  OMf*  toqulrf  Into 

of    dteloyalty — ^which    conc«iv*bly 

up  tn  a  etoaranoa  of  aU  29  of  any 

or    tftaloF*lty — runs    into    tha 

of  Hftil  to  print  unlaai  aomeona 

1^  miMiawfrffUl  iflamtinlty  to  make 

vM~^ianBatlaD  prtTUet«»-  ^^ 

■e  tb»  aitswar  to  tiM  uuifrf  lonal  Immu- 
■!»  BTObtaB  !•  not  to  dara  a  Member  of  Con- 
mL  to  lepeat  tHe  attack  outiMa  Congreaa 
Sot  M  find  •ou»  maana.  timnith  tha  court  of 
— i.M>  oBlnloa  or  at  the  poUa,  to  imprc* 
MiMltan  of  bok^  BotvM  with  tba  need  for 
«if.i««(t(mtnt.  or  at  laaat  rtatralnt  while  offl- 
ttaX  uiiaenpnnn  ara  under  way  and  before 
or  flZMUncB  bare  b««n  made. 


nt 


ILOatb 


KXiKHBlOW  OF  RllfARKS 

or 

HON.  BERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  mucTuun 
gBUTB  or  TBI  UNXTID  STATBS 


Thnndat.  Auffiut  9, 1951 

Mr.  orONOR.  Mr.  President,  pe- 
^lyyi^  tg  a  rlrtuc.  and  more  ccmtroversies 
tew  been  eettted  abtlsfmetorUy  by  pa- 
ttnt  efforts  to  urtre  at  a  solution  rea- 
aooAbljr  than  ever  bare  or  will  be  resolved 
hf  rash  and  preciirfUte  acUon.  There 
f  tiawa,  bovever.  when  patience  ceases 
ta  be  a  Ttrtoe  and  degenerates  into  a 


Our  Natkm  baa  been  patient,  extraor- 
dtmiOj  patient,  in  efforts  to  arriTe  at  a 
PMMtttI  setUeoent  of  many  claims 
■laliMt  the  Conmunist  governments. 
Tlito  bas  been  so  not  onlj  as  to  matters 
an  admittedly  eontrorersUl  in 
.  bat  likewise  as  to  many 
„__.„  of  outright  tojoatlee  and  dis- 
ligard  of  mtemattonal  rights  and  obU- 
whleb  bave  been  perpetrated  by 
and  vailouB  satellite  govem- 
'bi  tbe  past  few  years  against  this 

Its  cithrvn 
I  a  case  is  that  of  wmiam  N.  Oatis. 

ilad  PreM  eorrespoodent.  recently 

i  to  an  alleted  trial  and  conrieted 

an  alkged  eoofesskm  that. 

wtUi  his  duties  as  Assod- 

....  .jTcspeodent.  be  had  acted 

M  a  «f  te  the  Ualtad  Btatea  Oovem- 


the  board  of  dliectocs  <if  the 

went  oa  record  aii  eon- 

m»  fWte  of  tbe  Oatte  trua  and 
that  «JTery 

to  flOMt  bis  r^ease.    On 

ttM  dlieutoss  of  tbe  Aaterlean 

s  AsaoeiatlOD  like- 

in  foteeful 

of  Justice  rep- 


resented by  Ciechailov&kia's  treatment 
of  Mr  Oatls.  viewing  It  as  one  more  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  Commum.st  countries 
to  destroy  a  free  press  for  a  free  x'op'.e. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  weefc  the  Overseas 
Press  aub  of  America  formally  urKed 
the  President  to  take  strong  action  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Mr    Oat  is     The 
steps  they  propose  include  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  as  weU  as  trade  relations, 
s  ban  against  entry  Into  this  country 
of  persons  of  Czechoslovak  nationality. 
cancellation  of  visas  of  all  Czechoslovak 
persons  in  the  United  States  under  tlie 
auspices  of  their  government,  freezing  of 
all  Ciechoslovalc  assets  m  this  country. 
and  closing  the  West  German-Czecho- 
slovak border. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  people  of  our  country  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  this  statement  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  They  realize 
that  Mr.  Oatis  was  not  convicted  be- 
cause of  any  a'-tual  transgression  of 
Czechoslovakian  laws,  but  is  now  in  jail 
simply  because  he  is  an  American  citi- 
sen.  engaged  in  semiofficial  activities. 
and  thus  a  prime  target  for  Communist 
hatred  of  all  things  American,  and  for 
Communist  desire  to  weaken  the  prestige 
of  this  Government  abroad. 

There  is  pendin?  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Comimittee  a  resolution  which 
I  submitted  several  weeks  ai;o,  urgmtj 
that  the  Senate  express  the  sense  of  this 
body  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Oacis  has 
been  treated  in  a  viciously  unju.st  man- 
ner, and  that  every  effort  mast  be  made, 
through  expulsion  of  Communist  cor- 
respondents in  this  country  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  as  well  as  through  ap- 
peal to  the  United  Nations,  to  focus 
world  indignation  on  this  deplorable  ac- 
tion by  Czechoslovakia,  with  the  object 
of  bringing  about  the  prompt  release  cf 
Mr.  Oatis. 

This  is  not  just  another  incident,  to 
be  glossed  over  and  forgotten  after  per- 
functory representations  by  our  State 
Department.  It  is  a  matter  that  ap- 
proaches in  importance,  from  a  psycho- 
logical standpoint,  the  all-out  military 
efforts  which  have  been  conducted  by 
this  country  to  stop  Soviet  military  ag- 
gression in  Korea. 

It  is  a  matter  so  grave  that  it  deserves 
an  important  place  on  the  agenda  of 
foreign  activities  of  our  country  at  the 
present  time.  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
accorded  such  consideration,  and  that 
continuing  and  the  strongest  possible 
efforts  will  be  maintained  .so  that  this 
individual  injustice  may  be  promptly 
corrected,  and,  vastly  more  important. 
that  America  may  let  the  world  know  \n 
no  uncertain  terms  that  such  premedi- 
tated Insults  and  aggression  against  any 
of  its  citizens  anywhere  in  the  world 
will  no  longer  be  accept  without  posi- 
tive action  by  our  Government 

I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  action  by  the  dirpctors  if 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  containing  the  text  of  their 
resolution,  and  of  the  Overseas  Pre.ss 
Club  of  America,  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
cicssioK.vL  RicoBD  as  part  of  my  re- 
nurks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  accounts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

NEWSMEK   ASK  ACnOM  TO  GAIN  OaTIS'  RELKASM 

NEW  YoaK,  August  7.— The  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  announced  today  it  had 
UT^ecl  President  Truman  to  talte  "strong  ac- 
tiou''  to  obtain  the  release  of  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  William  N.  Oatls,  sentenced 
to  10  years  in  Czechoslovaltla  Tor  alleged  spy- 

me. 

The  club,  composed  of  750  active  and  for- 
mer foreign  correspondents,  proposed  six 
possible  courses  to  be  taken,  one  after  an- 
uiher,  mull  they  produce  results.    They  are: 

1  Severing  diplomatic  relations  with 
Czechoslovakia. 

2  Breaking  ofl  trade  relations  with  Czecho- 
slcivuitia. 

3  Sealing  ofT  the  West  German -Czecho- 
slovak border  road  and  railway  trafBc. 

4  An  absolute  ban  against  entry  into  the 
United  Slates  of  all  persons  of  Czechoslovak 
iiationality. 

6  Cdncellation  of  visas  of  all  Czechoslovak 
p<»rsons  m  the  United  States  under  the  au- 
spices or  permission  of  the  present  Czecho- 
<<lr)vak  Government,  and  their  deportation 
Irom  the  country. 

6  Freezing  of  all  Czechoslovak  assets  In 
the  United  States. 


O.ATis  Case  Is  Calixd  Rid  Ettobt  To  Destroy 

FRFE    PaESS   FOREVKK 

New  York,  August  3.— Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
said  tcxlay  that  the  imprisonment  In  Czecho- 
slovakia of  Associated  Press  Correspondent 
William  N  Oatls  is  "one  more  effort"  by 
Communist  countries  "to  destroy  forever  a 
free  press." 

In  a  resolution  adopted  by  Its  Ixiard  of 
directors,  the  ANPA  termed  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Oatls  for  espionage  a  "travesty  of  Justice" 
and  said  it  should  "serve  as  a  dire  warning 
to  all  free  people  of  the  ruthless  nattire  of 
Comniunlst  countries." 

Oatis  was  senttnced  to  10  years  in  prison. 

CCFRXSSES    INDIGNATION 

TVie  full  resolution  follows: 
"The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  hereby 
expresses  Its  Indignation  at  the  travesty  of 
justice  as  evidenced  In  the  so-called  trial  be- 
fore the  state  cotirt  In  Prague,  Czechoslova- 
kia, a  charter  member  of  the  U.  N.  of  William 
N  Oatls.  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  has  been  convicted  of  espionage 
and  sentenced  to  serve  ii  10-year  prison  term 
by  this  court. 

Mr  OatU  has  been  employed  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  correspondent  since  1937  and 
In  that  time  has  built  for  hlmseU  a  record 
of  Integrity,  competence,  and  accuracy. 

•His  arrest  on  April  23,  his  being  held 
incommunicado,  denial  of  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  couixsel  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  being  forced  to  testify  against  hlmsell 
are  all  In  contravention  of  the  very  elements 
of  Justice.  His  gullf  consisted  of  reporting 
established  facts  and  developments  In  the 
country  to  which  he  had  been  assigned — the 
duty  of  a  reporter — by  the  press  service  which 
employed  him," 

DIRE    warning    seen 

■  His  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Czechoslo- 
vnkui  should  serve  as  a  dire  warning  to  all 
free  people  of  the  ruthless  nature  of  Com- 
munist countries  which  have  no  conception 
of  freedom  of  the  Individual:  Therefore  be  It 

'Rriolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation denounces  in  strongest  terms  the  so- 
called  trial  and  the  conviction  of  William 
N  OfUis  and  that  it  offers  Its  w  holt  hearted 
support  to  the  Associated  Press  and  others 
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who  are  exertlag  themselves  In  his  bebalf; 
and  be  It  funh«r 

"Resolved.  TbAt  tb«  board  of  dlrecton 
records  its  deep  seiiae  of  recognition  d  tbe 
fact  that  this  was  not,  in  fact,  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  a  newspaperman,  but  waa 
actually  one  more  effort  on  the  part  of  Com- 
munist countries  to  destroy  forever  a  free 
press  for  a  free  people." 


AmericaiiisBi  or  Marxism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  BROWNSON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  August  6,  1951 

Mr  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  whether  we  shall  continue 
in  the  same  way  of  life  that  our  Nation 
V  as  accustomed  to  during  the  days  from 
1776  until  recently  or  whether  we  shall 
continue  to  follow  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance to  big  Government  control  over 
every  activity  of  ora*  citizens  is  a  serious 
c  ni^. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  each  of  the  Sena- 
tors, would  read  and  understand  the  fol- 
lowing condensation  of  a  speech  given 
by  George  O.  Browne,  Immediate  past 
president  of  Optimist  Intematio.nal, 
when  he  keynoted  the  thirty-third  an- 
nual convention  of  that  service  club  at 
Detroit,  Mich..  June  27,  1951. 

I  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Browne  since  I  joined  Optimist  Club 
No.  1  of  Optimist  International  in  1937 
at  Indianapolis  and  have  always  been 
amazed  at  his  willingness  to  drop  the 
conduct  of  his  own  successful  business  to 
work  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
service  club.  He  Is  truly  an  example  of 
the  hisrhest  type  of  businessman. 

The  above-mentioned  foUows: 

AlOCUCANUM     OK    MAKXTSM 

(By  George  O.  Brome) 

Dtirlng  this  past  year,  in  view  of  world 
conditions,  and  after  careful  analysis  of  the 
over-all  outlook.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as 
Optimists.  If  the  tremendous  expenditure  of 
time,  money.  Ideas,  and  energy  around  our 
slogan  "Friend  of  the  Boy"  is  to  continue  to 
have  a  true  value  to  our  countries.  It  waa 
equally  Important  that  the  youth  we  elect  to 
guide  be  assured  of  a  free  country  In  which 
to  live,  with  tbe  result  that  my  tallts  and 
discussions  throughout  all  my  travels  baa 
been  a  challenge  to  us  as  Optimists  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  good  government  to  the 
end  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  free- 
dom would  be  retained. 

Today  I  am  privileged  to  keynote  this 
thirty-third  annual  convention  of  Optimist 
International,  and  I  do  so  most  humbly,  but 
with  firm  convictions,  and  a  sincere  opti- 
mistic philosophy  that.  recognUlng  condi- 
tions whatever  they  may  be.  regardless  of  how 
black  the  picture,  the  only  successful  •olu- 
tlon  to  any  and  all  problems  Is  through  an 
optimistic  approach. 

AUMMSCAtamM  OB  M*»nKM 

There  Is  a  price  on  human  liberty.  That 
price  is  the  wlUtngnen  to  aasume  the  re- 
sponsibility   of    being    free    men. 

We  American  people  have  been  living  In  a 
state  of  cnsla  for  the  past  21  years.     Bach 


day  has  been  faced  as  a  condition  at  tbe 
gravest  anergency.  Over  SO  percent  of  the 
voting  population  of  our  country  are  ap- 
parently unfamiliar  with  any  other  condi- 
tions ever  existing  in  America. 

Few  Antolcans  realise  that  for  hundreds 
of  years  prior  to  1T76  human  beings  In  the 
populated  areas  of  the  world  had  been  strug- 
gllDg  agalnat  tyranny  and  slavery — against 
forms  of  government  that  took  away  man's 
freedoms,  the  very  freedoms  that  were  his  as 
a  gift   from   the   Supreme   Dtety. 

Few  Americans  today  seem  to  understand 
when  we  refer  to  the  Bevolutlonary  War, 
that  it  was  a  revolution — a  revolt  fay  huznan 
beings  against  their  government — that  it  waa 
a  "blood  revolution"  In  every  sense  of  the 
word — that  it  was  as  flagrant  a  violation  of 
the  existing  laws  in  America  as  l^as  ever  been 
pjerpetrated  in  the  history  of  North  America. 

Possibly  we  have  tbe  Idea  that  those  early 
American  colonists  were  thinking  of  estab. 
llshlng  a  new  nation  here  tn  America  when 
they  Instituted  that  Revolution — that  they 
knew  exactly  what  they  Intended  to  do  if 
they  were  successful  In  their  efforts.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

As  Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  so 
ably  stated  it: 

"Our  forefathers  came  to  this  couEtry 
not  to  establish  a  ijovemment.  but  to  es- 
cape the  tyranny  of  government.  They  were 
not  seeking  security.  They  were  seeking  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  freedom." 

Having  suffered  the  tyrannies  of  govern- 
ment both  In  their  home  l&ncis  and  in  the 
Cokjnles  here  In  America  they  looked  with 
suspicion  on  any  and  all  known  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. They  definitely  believed  that  tbe 
gravest  and  most  constant  danger  to  a  man's 
life,  liberty,  and  happlnesa  is  the  government 
imder  which  he  lives. 

Those  ancestors  of  ours  did  recognize  that 
all  civilization  Is  a  balance  of  selfish  inter- 
ests, and  a  government  Is  necessary  as  an 
arbiter  among  thoee  Intwests.  but  that  gov- 
ernment must  never  be  trusted — must  be 
constantly  watched — and  must  be  drasti- 
cally limited  in  its  sccpe.  because  It.  too,  is  a 
selfish  interest  and  can  automatically  be- 
come a  monopoly  and  devour  the  civiliza- 
tion over  which  It  presides  unless  there  are 
definite  and  positive  checks  on  Its  activities. 

With  those  fundamentals  as  tbe  back- 
ground of  their  thinking,  oxir  toimdlng  fath- 
ers did  establish  a  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  established  a  new  phUosophy  of 
government.  There  was  no  other  govern- 
ment exactly  like  It  In  existence  and  to 
this  day  no  other  government  has  entirely 
duplicated  it. 

FUKCIPIJES    or    GOVCZNMXMT 

That  government  which  they  established, 
and  which  to  me  Is  Americanism,  was 
founded  on  Just  three  fundamental  princi- 
ples. First,  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Second,  unlimited  opportunities  tax  all. 
Third,  a  government  as  the  servant  of  the 
people,  to  Interfere  as  Uttle  as  posaible  In  the 
lives  of  the  people,  to  be  an  arbiter  of  their 
interests  and  to  protect  them  In  their  neoes- 
aary  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 

Thus  began  tlie  "world's  greatest  enter- 
prise In  freedom."  The  Constitution,  and 
ultimately  the  BUI  of  Rlghta.  is  a  nxmument 
to  our  forefathers'  distrust  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  division  of  power  between 
the  leglalsttve.  Judicial,  and  executtvs 
branches  suooeeded  ao  well  for  more  than 
IfiO  years  In  keeping  government  authcs'lty 
in  Its  {dace  that  we,  as  Americana,  oon- 
Bidered  our  Oovemment  as  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent instltutloo.  capable  of  aasumtng  the 
whole  burtltti  of  social  and  eooiiomle  Justice. 

The  "American  expertment,**  composed  of 
free  men,  depending  upon  themselves,  tn 
ISO  years  mad*  th*  greatest  •eonosnle  prog- 
ress of  all  times,  and  under  this  new  philos- 
ophy of  government  Imilt  the  greatest  na- 


tion tn  the  world  by  any  yardstick  you  ears 
to  use  as  a  measmttmcnt.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  humanity  that  compares 
with  this  achievemnct.  Through  aU  these 
years  we,  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
have  been  the  envy  of  people  ail  over  the 
world.  We  have  iMec  known  as  the  New 
World — The  Land  of  Opportunity. 

In  1917,  while  World  War  I  waa  in  progress, 
the  people  of  Russia  rose  In  revolt  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Czars  and  it  appeared 
they  had  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the 
shackles  of  human  slavery  they  had  endured 
for  centuries-  For  7  or  8  months  tl»ey 
enjoyed  freedom  even  as  yon  and  I — held 
a  free  election — elected  their  representation 
to  go  to  Moscow  and  asUbUsh  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  in  tbe  United 
States.  The  representatives  went  to  Mos- 
cow—they entei-ed  the  Kremlin  with  high 
hopes  and  lofty  ideals  and  objectives.  There 
a  small  group  of  men  mith  guns  herded  them 
into  an  assembly  room  and  announced  that 
they  were  taking  over  tbe  government— 
those  who  objected  were  liquidated.  Thus 
tbe  Bolshevik  Government  of  Russia  came 
into  bein^.  with  possibly  not  more  than 
100,000  foQowers  out  of  a  total  of  190.000,000 
Russian  people.  Joe  Stalin.  In  a  very  miner 
role,  was  in  that  group  of  100.000.  «ven  that 
group  did  not  know  exactly  how  they  were 
going  to  handle  the  prohlems  of  government 
and  eventually  Intrigue  and  bloodshed  led 
to  an  overthrow  of  the  self-appointed  leatters 
uf  bolshe\-lsm,  and  the  new  group  eetabllahcd 
the  present  form  of  govenunent  we  1uk>w 
as  communism,  whereby  the  govenunent 
planned  tbe  economic  and  social  lives  d 
the  people.  Today  out  of  more  than  180,000,> 
000  people  in  Bussia.  there  are  about  S.000.000 
memliers  of  the  Communist  Party — about 
equal  to  our  present  numbO'  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

FoUowlng  World  War  I  defeated  Germany, 
wttn  the  conquarlnc  nations  sapping  her 
entire  resoui'oea,  waa  trying  to  set  up  a 
representative  form  of  government  with 
many  of  the  characterUtlcs  of  Americanism. 
But  lack  of  understanding  on  tbe  part  of  th* 
masses,  restrictions  imposed  by  ths  con- 
querors, paralysis  of  industry,  lack  of  sound 
currency,  uncontrolled  inftation.  trmnendous 
unemployment,  poverty  and  hunger,  mads 
the  people  ripe  for  the  remedies  offered  thea 
by  a  former  oorporai  in  the  Gmrman  army, 
a  paperhanger.  who  had  read  a  book  explain- 
ing how  government  could  solve  tbe  eco- 
nomic imd  social  problemii  of  masses  of 
people.  About  the  same  time  In  southern 
Europe,  in  Italy,  where  deiavsslon  had  set 
tn.  unemployment  was  prevalent  and  people 
were  discontented  and  uoahle  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  post  war  economy,  tbe  editor 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  was  advocating  a 
change  in  government  ao  that  the  power  and 
authority  be  given  to  government  to  solve 
the  ecoiK>mic  and  social  problems  of  th* 
people. 

Meanwhile  the  stagnattoa  of  post  war 
dein-ession  was  rolling  over  all  the  countries 
of  KuTope  into  Asia  and  Africa  even  Into 
South  America.  Groups  in  »ll  coun tries 
were  advocating  having  government  control 
of  economy  and  social  planning 

In  Kngiand.  the  so-caUed  Labor  Party, 
that  had  been  advocating  government  own-' 
erahlp  of  nation- wids  industry,  redistribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  govemmsnt  oonuol  <rf 
eoouomle  and  social  proUems  for  almost  SO 
years,  incresaed  its  prasstirs  on  the  working 
people,  many  of  whom  ware  unemployed. 

By  this  time  in  AuMrtea  such  words  ss 
oommunlsm.  naaism.  fascism,  socialism,  and 
similar  titles  were  beeomlng  oommonplae*. 
On  th*  surfaee  eaeli  apptared  to  be  dlffcruit 
from  th*  other.  Son*  w*r*  advoeatlac 
overthrow  of  government  by  force,  others  by 
the  ballot  box.  In  later  yean,  these  groapa 
were  actually  at  war  against  each  other. 
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W»,  in  Aieenca.  wen  not  much  concerned 
to  vbat  «M  takinc  place  Hsnnf  bad 
poWKi»i  parUaa  In  AxD«rtra  far  yt-mr*. 
botft  of  whom  beUevcd  tn  Um  rundaznentals 
of  our  torn  of  |.-nT«m]n«nt.  and  neither 
alkovtig^  anf  dmlre  to  deviate  from  chit 
eourae.  It  vas  dUBcuIt  tor  us  to  believe  that 
anythlof  antoua  would  come  trxa  all  this 
poUtlcml  actlTltf  Id  Europe. 

BsmavTMEirr  or  nra  f«o»u 
Apparcatlir  wm  believed  the  mcuthir.^us  of 
tiM  ICMlm  oX  these  dsv  movemeata  and 
teUsd  to  look  for  the  basic  pnaciples  upon 
vbleb  all  plaxiDcd  'o  operate.  It  u  apparent 
Bov.  as  «n  revtew  our  blatorr  in  the  past  25 
y««*.  tlMt.  as  PraeMent  Truman  recenUy 
stated,  all  bad  )UBt  one  objective —  enslave- 
Bsnt  of  the  people  "  We  know,  today,  that 
la  spite  of  the  difference  In  names  and  the 
CTrffy  of  the  nhirta  they  wore,  in  each  cr>\intrf 
Utey  were.  adTocatiag  the  same  ulUmatf  ob- 
)actt««.  -OoTeroment  control  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  people  " 

Our  ancestors  came  to  America  to  e«cape 
the  tyranny  of  that  trae  of  foveminent. 
That  form  of  |oremment  U  as  old  a«  riviU- 
sation.  The  pharaohs  In  KgTpt.  caesarii.  the 
caara.  tike  kaisers.  Prltlsh  kings,  colontratlon. 
war  lonls  m  China,  ad  Infinitum  through 
htotory  that  haa  at  aU  timaa  been  the  pre- 
valUng  form  of  fovctnment. 

In  ^edsca  tlaaes  ttte  proponents  of  this 
oM  tlMory  of  government  were 
of  pouaionl  lilslWT 
thtj  fend  to  faaee  aenDe  more  modern  vcr- 
fnxB  which  they  gained  their  knowl- 
eOce.  Karl  Marx's  TheoriiM  of  Oovemment 
(sve  tHem  the  detailed  patterns  that  t^uid 
be  foOoved  in  seuing  up  s  form  of  gtjvem- 
■aaat  ttait  vould  veat  sole  authority  in  a 
esDtrml  gorcminf  bndy  to  control  the  ero- 
and  social  lives  of  the  people  and 
Ltoem  bebolden  entirely  to  such  gov- 
antiMrlty.  At  least  everything  that 
done  in  the  past  90  years,  in  the 
of  government  throachout  the  world 
I  (tnind  tn  Ifarslam. 
did  his  roscarrh  and  wrote  his  .heo> 
wfea*  leslftlrn  In  England;  he  im:bably 
ardent  fotkrwers  there  than  any 
tn  tba  vorkL  Be  also  waa  a  new?  cor- 
for  BrtUsk  m  eapapM  ■  and  cov- 
tlte  SUtea  here   in 


CLMtMrmnnamo  msKs 
WI17  do  we  ccmtlnue.  knowing  the  facts. 
to  refer  to  '■«^««»"Mn*Tir'  as  scMnethlng  dilTer- 
•Bt  fraa  sodaHwn.  nazlsm.  fascism,  etc /> 
Wl^  BOC  be  booest  with  oureelves  az;d  give 
Ik  Ifk  trot  name  Marxism?  Then  we  can 
daar  oar  thteklng  and  reeocniae  that  there 
■r*  pan  two  different  Ideologlea  of  covem- 
gr  Mandam.  The  one 
otlicr  Is  slavery.  Ttie  only 
tkat  «dBU  bef  eau  the  form  of 
In  the  vnrlaas  eountiies  today 
li  tlM  dacree  towwd  which  th«y  have  pro- 
to  tiM  ultimate  goals  of  Marxism, 
re  doaad  than  oihcrs.  bat  all  arc  well 
mU»  raad. 

■MagniMi^  tJut  all  tbaae  tarns — except 
hmmkmnimm — repreaaot  a  ilsyn  of  Marx- 
taak  wkleb  Is  piieiiiiiiiiit  eontrol  of  the 
•MBMilc  aad  aodai  Uvea  of  lu  peoples,  let's 
take  a  loflft  at  wtwt  la  happening  In  our  own 


Vp  warn  IM»-JS.  wlMB  the  world-wide  de- 
;  Oaaity  emflit  op  with  the  people  of 
J— tlnan  people  were  going 
waf  Itvtag  up  to  preeapu 
■a  tree  Americans, 
our  In- 

fuU  of  hopes 

•ad  gMng  ttttie  thought  to 

«lil^  wttH  tta  dieeks  and 

■Irletly   as    pre* 

^  OMilllBlliiii  naa  tlM  laers  en- 

kf  oar  fltoetad  rapraMBtetttvea.  who  aa 

nocmaUy  bon> 


When  the  Impnct  of  Ipprcs-;;  ;.  l.'  us. 
unemployment  rtise  busUiesvs*";  rC:^'!  •.»' 
became     panicky      We     wpre       .■>•  :t         M n  v 

lush  years  of  llvtr.st  much  ''f  it  b»>y^'r.d  ur 
means.  *uh  <uir  futures  morrci'ii-'fd  :  '  -''•- 
er»l  years  ahead  tn  our  desi.'e  t.i  !■.  ivp  .;,  •!-.■ 
luxuries  th.it  .'Ur  ereat  (-rputiv.-  »•..!  ;r  ■di.c- 
tjve  nbtliTles  under  free  enter!'r;><"  *  t!  tm- 
limltrd  opportuiiity  fnr  a'.;  had  m.ui'  P'  •-- 
slbie,  found  u.s  a*  nti/ens  totally  ui' pr.-p..rod 
Xo  cope  wtth  3d\ersitv  V>e  did  1.  •  *  r.:-  • 
f.n-e  re.ilnv,  cut  mr  -standard  ;  1  i;-.  .^t'  •'-'■•  •< 
tn  our  incv.me  ti»Xe  work  ol  anv  kit.rt  "'•  K.fi> 
family  and  bodv  together  No.  we  A,ii  tff!  i 
quick,  PRsv  »av  out  I-i  typlca'i  hiir.v:.- 
nsture  fashion  w-e  refused  to  jrtrait  our  i  wn 
mlst.ikes  and  srutht  an  ^!ibi 

•  •  •  •  • 

SOCIAL -serf?:  !TT     FIASCO 

Social  security  became  a  .a*  -a  clear  abro- 
K*tK)n  of  m»n  s  inherent  rights  It  Is  abs.o- 
iute  dl&honesty  on  the  part  of  Government 
because  as  the  Crcvrrriment  continues  Its 
8t>endthrift  poUcie.s  and  continues  to  build 
up  deflciis  It  has  destroyed  the  ;  u:  :.  1  .:ig 
power  of  the  .^mer^:an  dul^.tr  •■!  i..e  p'  :r.t 
where  any  return  to  the  wa^e  earner  will 
be  a  mere  pittance  and  represent i  no  security 
St  all.  If  the  miiUons  of  wcrklnj  pci  i  le  m 
America  who  apathetically  allow  Governn-.ent 
tc  deduct  their  social-security  dues,  csui.d 
understand  the  bureaucratic  a bsi>i u i Ls.m  th.tt 
h^  been  built  up  and  what  this  will  do  t(j 
them  and  their  children,  they  would  repu- 
diate the  whole  dishonest  business  at  on^-e. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  m^•nev^  p.iid  .n 
have  practically  all  been  expended  :  r  nhor 
governmental  schemes  and  all  th.it  rem.iins 
IS  a  Governments  promise  to  continue  10 
take  enough  money  annually  away  tri  ni  the 
present  and  future  generations  'o  n-.ee'  -.hese 
•o-called  security  payment.i--a;id  that  s.m-.e 
Government  every  hour  c  ntiivjes  to  go  far- 
ther and  farther  into  debt. 

They  do  not  know  that  when  a  eovern- 
ment  takes  over  the  people's  economic  life 
It  becomes  abfeoiute.  and  when  it  becomes 
absolute  it  destroys  the  minds,  the  arts. 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  It  governs. 
It  is  no  accident  that  these  same  practice.s 
were  In  opeiat.cn  or  advocated  m  .i.l  '.if^ 
countries  followmg  the  Marxian  theories  loni? 
before  they  became  established  m  .\:iieric;i 
Men  who  are  fed  by  their  Euvernineii!  w.ll 
soon  be  driven  down  to  the  status  <  f  ?-la.prv 
Had  we  adhered  to  our  Cotistitii'.:  ':os 
monstrosity  would  never  have  bte;.  :..i3i4?d 
on  the  American  people 

Subsidies  to  farmers,  encourucsne  overpro- 
duction of  items  not  needed  creatn.k;  :uti- 
tious  retail  markets  and  eventually  dunipn.g 
and  destroying  the  produ'^e  arquirpd  by  surh 
falae  values  The  developments  from  thut 
point  on  have  been  .s<i  rapid  it  is  practically 
Impoaaible  to  keep  track  of  them 

A  Pederal  Security  Admmistranon-  one  of 
the  greatest  stealers  of  Ubertv  ana  :r»'p<:l'>iu 
ever  established  \  public-wpit.irc  d.>al 
whereby  the  Federal  Governmei.'  milec*- 
money  In  taxes  from  lha«*  willmi;  "•  -a  ,rlc. 
aiid  who  are  thrifty  and  industru-u-v  makes 
a  deal  with  e^ch  State  to  remrn  par^  'f 
the  fund*  to  the  State  for  welfare  .=ind  relief, 
provided  the  States  put  up  an  equal  amount. 
Very  cleverly  the  law  creating  this  .xt-pvis. 
giving  this  bureau  sole  auth>jr"v  t.  m.ikp 
Its  own  rules  and  regulations  ar.d  ;u  i^p  tie 
equity  of  Its  own  deeds  provided  a  ->  1  rt-cy 
ClatMS  making  It  Illegal  to  dlvu.i?i  a;  y  '.i  - 
formation  a*  to  how  the  funds  wp:e  >;>'i;t. 
who  received  them,  or  what  pur;>"^e  they 
served  The  records  tixlav  di-srl'we  tr.a'  pnh 
year  this  bureau  hits  expended  m.  re  and 
more  funds  for  welfare  and  relief  a'  a  time 
when  the  total  number  of  people  employed 
has  rlaen  from  35.000.000  to  over  6  i  tXH)  U)0 
people,  and  the  national  total  it  come  has 
expanded  from  WS  000  000  OOO  to  ai;  e-sti- 
mated  WOO.OOOOOO.OOO  for  ItfSl  I  link  (1.  .<i. 
this    is    one    pUce    where    Ame.'lcai.    pt-.  p  e 


Bip  hptfinnluK  to  assert  themselves.  My  own 
fst.i'p  o!  Indiana  led  the  way  by  enacting 
n  law  openln?;  the  welfare  records  f  ir  public 
i!.sppcti..n.  While  the  law  was  beir  g  nursed 
(hrnuh  regular  legislative  chaises  the 
ijiai.t  Federal  Security  Administraiu  n  fought 
1-  with  pvpry  known  tool  ol  black  nail  and 
Knn<i<terism  threats  of  cutting  tl  e  entire 
S-atp  '  fT  from  Federal  welfare  fu  ids  were 
pr-nused       Other  States  are  following. 

I:,  I,  ur  >';:fnp>s  we  have  no  c<  ncepllon 
:  :  Aha^  Patrick  Henry  meant  whei  he  said. 
■  Ciiv.-  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  '  Even 
.  ,  K  i;;  thi..se  dav?  of  Revolutlor  we  had 
i..,.-v  .r  .so-called  statesmen  an  1  leaders 
w!i..  wanted  to  compromise  with  England 
,,:  d  work  out  a  deal,  even  a.s  we  hi  ve  today 
We  as  American^,  mu.'it  come  to  r«  alize  and 
believe  that  life  is  Inflnitely  less  Important 
than  freedom  Our  political  Ifalers  told 
thp  youth  of  America  th.nr  in  U'lS.  atjain 
II.  1941.  and  they  are  telling  then  that  in 
1951  as  they  send  them  away  to  die  "to  make 
the   »    rid   safe  for  democracy." 

Are  these  things  we  have  been  d  •ir.g  to 
our  form  of  government  a  part  of  the  prin- 
ciples a.s  established   by  our  forel    thers' 

A  free  man  has  a  value  to  hi  nself  and 
t-:  his  country— a  ward  of  the  stat»  is  useless 
to  h!m.se!f  arid  to  the  world,  but  ne  can  be 
u.'-'ul  a.s  a  tool  of  the  state  thw  controls 
hur.  He  votes  tn  America.  In  o' her  coun- 
trie.s  he  Is  nothing  more  than  s  ave  labor 
ifrvin^  his  political  masters. 

•  • 

Lets    kxik    a    little   further.     G  ivemment 
wnership     and     competition     wr  h     private 
business      The  Tennessee   Valley   Authority. 
established    for    national   defense   and   flood 
control    generating   power   and  sf  lllng  it   at  ' 
substantially  below  Its  actual  cos       The  de- 
tici*;    Is   made   up   by   ta-vpayers'   i  loney.   the 
large    part    of   which   comes   fron    areas   far 
remote    from    the    sections    enjo'  ing    cheap 
power    at    other    taxpayers'    expei  se.      Why' 
Whv   i-si.  t   a  fair   price  on  the   bi  sis  of  cost 
if     production    used    by    this    C  overnment 
atjency'     You  know  as  well  as  I.  I"  is  again  a 
government   trying   to  hoodwink   the  people 
mv)    believing    that    their    goveri  ment    Is    a 
eretit    humanitarian    looking    ou      for    their 
welfare      Now  the  Missouri  Valle  r  Authority 
IS  being  created.     A  few  weeks  ag(    I  flew  over 
the  great  Bonneville  Dam  on  th }  Columbia 
Hiver      Two  years  ago  I  visited  Hoover  Dam 
.)t    B.  ulder       Flood    control?      "es.    by    all 
means       Government    competltU  n    in    busl- 
iips.s''      No.      Do  you    know   that   the   several 
Ci  ive.-^nment    agencies.   Army   eii)  Ineers.   De- 
partment  of   Beclaraallon.   and    Department 
of    Interior,    and    heaven    only     snows    how 
many  more,  have  16  of  these  gr 'at  projects 
on    the    drawing    boards   which    .f    put    Into 
npera'ion    on    the    same    basis    ss    TVA    will 
Pliable  the  Government  to  take  o  er  the  elec- 
tMca!.   public-utility   business  o     the   entire 
Natlori' 

I  could  go  on  Indefinitely  *rith  public 
liou.sing.  slum  clearance,  compul  iory  savings. 
tax  withholdings,  socialized  me  Heine,  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  Brannan  pli  u.  and  each 
and  every  one  of  them  controll<  d  and  oper- 
ated by  a  Government  bureau  making  Its 
own  laws,  rules  and  regulation  ..  serving  aa 
its  own  Jury  and  Judge  as  tc  the  proper 
c-mdu.-t  of  Its  affairs.  Again  I  ay,  make  no 
mistake  about  it— literature  rel  la.sed  by  the 
Federal  Security  Admlnlstratlor.  where  social 
sP'.urity  and  various  public  as:  Istance  pro- 
grams Including  socialized  me  Heine,  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance,  etc.,  1  re  being  ad- 
vo(  atpd  .states — and  I  quote — '  i<Kial  secur- 
ity and  public  assistance  pro  :rams  are  a 
ba.sic  e.*«entlal  for  attainment  c  t  the  "soclal- 
l/ed  state  envisaged  In  a  democratic 
Ideology.  A  w^ay  of  life  whlci  so  far  has 
been  realized  only  In  a  sUgl  t  measure." 
Latest  ftddltlona  proposed  are  free — I  love 
that  word — hospital  service  fo  millions  of 
jjejple  65  years  or  older,  and  fl  lally  a  "Fed- 
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eral  Agency  for  Handicapped"  on  which  13 
separate  bills  have  t>een  Introduce  to  ex- 
tend medical,  surgical,  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices, vocational  guidance  and  counseling, 
education  and  training,  and  placement  In 
suitable  employment.  If  possible  for  28,000.- 
0(X)  such  citizens.  In  Russia  It's  commu- 
alsm.  In  England  It's  socialism.  In  America 
its  Government-planned  economy  and  Qov- 
erument-planned    social    progress. 

Let  s  Jje  realistic— lets  be  honest  with  our- 
gcives--it  s  Marsism,  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference what  other  high  sounding  name  you 
give  it  or  in  what  country  you  find  It 

This  Is  not  a  political  issue  In  terras  of 
Republican  or  D<*mocratlc  Party  in  the 
UnUed  Stntes  In  both  parties  can  be  found 
th'-p  fflloners  of  the  Marxian  Ideologies 
and  In  both  parties  there  are  stanch  sup- 
port ts  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
A^.  ericanl;  m  To  preserve  their  position  In 
Oivcrnment  many  of  those  who  honestly  be- 
lieve in  true  AmericanUm  have  had  to 
Btiacdie  the  fence  because  of  the  gullibil- 
ity of  the  American  people  In  their  accept- 
arce  of  these  Marxian  theories. 

T'le  answer  is  education — taLlng  an  ac- 
ijvc  Interest  in  Government — combining  our 
efforts  V  ith  those  of  all  other  service  and 
patriotic  organizations  to  sell  Americanism 
to  all 

It's  time  to  flght.  It's  time  to  prove 
V,  nether  or  not  we  deserve  the  heritage  giv- 
en to  us  by  our  forefathers.  It's  time  to 
cii-mand  that  our  Government  he  restored  to 
tho.e  who  are  Americans,  and  its  time  to 
tlir  -w  cut  the  antl-Amerlcans. 

Have  we  the  courage  of  Patrick  Henry? 
Can  wp  stand  up  and  say.  meaning  every 
fvllable  cf  It.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"? 


The  Lowe  Dowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or    NEBXAGKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESB3«TATIVB8 

Thursday.  Au^^ist  9. 1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remaiks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  an  article  from  the  Sidney 
Telegraph  by  Jack  Lowe,  entitled  "The 
Lowe  Down." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jack  Lowe  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  editors  of  a  live  newspaper 
In  western  Nebraska.  His  remarks  on 
the  propaganda  put  out  by  the  OPS  is 
to  the  point.  I  am  sure  every  newspa- 
per editor  would  react  in  the  same  way. 
I  commend  the  reading  of  the  article  to 
my  colleagues: 

Thx  Lowx  Down 
(By  Jack  H.  Lowe) 
Every  week  a  cheery  little  greeting  comes 
to  my  desk  from  the  Offlce  of  I>rice  Stabili- 
zation. It  starts  out  with  an  affable  "Hello 
Nebraskans"  and  It  proceeds  to  reasstire  us 
that  IX  we'll  just  sit  back  and  relax  and 
leave  everything  up  to  Uncle  Sam  we  needn't 
fear  ar.y  harm  from  those  bad  boys  who  are 
trying  to  hoist  prices  and  boost  Inflation  for 
their  own  aelflsh  benefit. 

I  ruess  there's  somethlni;  wrong  with  me 
because  I  dont  get  as  much  enjoyment  out 
of  these  dispatches  as  one  should.  Maybe 
Its  becauEs  I  don't  read  them  very  thor- 
oughly. I  read  the  first  couple  or  three  but 
the  guy  who  composes  them  seems  to  be  In  a 


rut  and  It  got  so  I  could  Just  about  recite 
the  contents  before  I  opened  the  envelope. 

I'm  not  one  of  those  who  have  a  stroke 
every  time  someone  mentions  a  Govern- 
ment employee;  In  fact,  I  willingly  admit 
that  It '8  a  big  Government  and  It  takes  a 
lot  of  people  to  run  It.  Government  work- 
ers are  much  like  private- Industry  em- 
ployees— some  of  them  earn  their  money  and 
some  of  them  dont.  Tou  cant  condemn  an 
entire  system  Just  because  there  are  a  few 
rotten  apples  in  the  barrel  and  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  die-hards  who  would  do  away 
with  all  Government  pay  checks. 

I  do  get  a  little  annoyed,  however,  when 
my  wastebapket  fills  day  alter  day  with 
Government  bulletins,  sucti  as  this  OPS  fol- 
derol.  I'm  tn  the  paper  business  and  In 
order  to  stay  there  It  may  be  neccBsary  to 
slip  Into  the  black  market.  Thiis.  It  is  not 
comforting  to  contemplate  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain govemmenial  agencies  are  using  paper 
like  crazy,  while  the  rest  of  us  are  going  crazy 
trying  to  buy  It. 

I  don't  need  any  reassxirance  from  the 
OPS  that  we  are  being  saved  from  the  in- 
flationary woif.  If  the  boys  In  OPS  are 
doing  a  good  enough  job  It  wont  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  their  point  with  w<«kly  small- 
talk  bulletins.  Where  I  would  like  to  see  the 
results  is  on  the  price  tags  of  the  things  they 
are  supposed  to  be  controlling.  So  far,  I 
hear  a  lot  of  talking  but  I  dont  see  any 
results. 

There's  a  story  going  arounc;  about  the 
elBciency  expert  who  was  called  in  to  check 
on  a  Government  agency.  He  aiked  his  flrst 
victim,  "What  do  you  do?"  "I  dcn't  do  noth- 
In."  was  the  reply.  To  the  same  question  his 
second  victim  gave  the  same  reply.  "Well, 
what  we've  got  to  do  arst,"  the  expert  de- 
clared, "is  to  eliminate  this  duplication." 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  OPS 
woiild  Diake  a  lot  more  friends  among  the 
press  if  It  •woTild  eliminate  these  weekly 
greetings.  Newspapermen  don't  like  to  be 
reminded  that  the  public  Isn't  soaart  enough 
to  take  care  of  Itself.  Most  leporters  are 
fair  Judges  of  human  nature  and  they  have- 
n't reached  the  point  where  they  think  the 
average    American    needs    a   guardl^m. 

Many  times  in  this  column  I've  complained 
because  I  dldnt  know  enough  about  what 
the  Government  is  doing.  After  reading  my 
OPS  propoganda  I  think  It  wai  much  nicer 
the  other  way. 

Please,  fellas,  call  off  yoiir  dogs. 


"AmerkaB  Air  Poww  It  Asswcr  to  tke 
Red  Amy — A  Powcrfvl,  Long-RaBfc 
Air  Force  I*  Now  Geoeralij  GMceded 
To  Be  Hm  PrudpjJ  War  D«tcrreat,  aad 
Is  Today  Hie  PriKipal  Weapoa  of  Our 
Defease  of  tke  Westers  HwispWre 
uid  the  Free  WorM"— Hoo.  Carl  Ym- 
sea,  Ckainoaa,  Armed  S<JYices  Ghb- 
■jttec 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  .-.ijiBAm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdan,  August  9, 19S1 

Mr.  BOTKIN.  Mr.  Speiiker,  srreral 
wetfcs  ago,  I  visited  with  s,  friend  who 
lives  in  one  of  those  New  York  skyscnip- 
ing    apartment    buildings — thirty-eight 


floors  atxive  the  street.  As  I  looked  out 
across  that  great  city,  it  seemed  that — 
with  outstretched  hand — I  could  actu- 
ally touch  the  clouds. 

Across  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  ol 
great  skyscrapers,  I  could  see  the  fringe 
of  C'entral  Park — and  the  gre«it  pano- 
rama that  stretched  before  me  in  the 
.  distance.  My  friend  said  to  me,  "FYank, 
just  what  will  America  do  if  Russian 
planes  break  throtigh  ou:-  air  defenses 
and,  after  having  dropjaed  an  atom 
bomb,  continued  their  aerial  operations 
against  our  country  with  that  great  air 
armada  they  recently  exhibited  in  Mos- 
cow?" 

I  told  him  that.  In  a  large  sense,  he 
could  quiet  his  fears — that,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  past.  Carl 
Vinson,  of  Georgia,  had  devoted  his  life 
to  looking  to  the  defenses  of  our  coun- 
try— and  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  life  remained  in  his  body. 
Moreover,  I  said  : 

The  traditionfi  that  Ca«l  Vwsoh — the  Na- 
tion's most  outstanding  military  authority — 
will  leave  behind  are  certain  to  survive  as 
long  as  civilization  lasts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  needless  to  tell  you 
how  surprised  I  was  to  receive,  last  Sat- 
urday, from  my  friend  In  New  York,  a 
cUpping  taken  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American, the  final  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  written  by  the  Hon.  Cakl  Vimsom. 
and  headed,  "Piare  supremacy  held  key 
to  survival  of  the  United  States. ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  called  our  good  friend, 
Edward  C.  Lapping,  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  btireau  of  the  New  Yoi^ 
Journal-American  in  the  Press  Oaileries, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  furnish  me 
with  the  entire  series  of  articles  that 
were  written  by  Cakl  Vnvsoiv.  This.  Mr. 
Lapping  has  done,  and  with  thanks  to 
him  and  the  consent  of  my  colleagues.  I 
propose  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rmckmd  and  insert  therein  those  articles 
as  written  by  Cau.  Vtnsoif  at  the  con- 
cliision  of  this  statement 

I  have  often  pondered.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  just  what  we  junior  Members  of  the 
House  would  do  if  and  when  we  no  longer 
have  yru  all  older  and  more  experienced 
in  legislative  matters  to  council  us  in  our 
every  doing.  Members  like  Adolth 
Sabath,  "Bob"  DouoaiOH.  your  own  good 
self,  Sam  Raybcth.  Cabx.  VmsdN.  "Bob" 
Cbosskb.  Dast  Rxtd.  Rot  Woootorr.  John 

RaHKZK.  ClMLVKX  CAimOM.   JOHN  TaBBB. 

Eugene  Cox.  Job  Mabtih,  and  others — all 
of  them  veterans  M«nt«rs.  and  all  of 
whom  were  highly  trained  arnl  skilled  in 
the  intricate  matters  of  legislating  in  this 
Congress  when  I  walked  down  the  aiide 
for  the  first  time,  nearly  16  years  &go. 

The  counterpart  of  these  elder  states- 
men in  the  House  are  found  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol — they  live  in  the  per- 
sonalities  of    the   Honorable   Senators 

KXNBBTH     McKBI.fAB,      WaLTBR     OeO«CE, 

Cabl  Hatbek,  Tom  CowHAttT,  "Dick" 
Russell,  Harbt  Btks.  Pat  McCabsak, 
Allbn  Ellkkbex — aH  of  whom  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  the  pages 
of  world  history  in  these  last  two,  or 
three  d«;ades. 

Chairing  or  otherwise  active  in  direct- 
ing their  special  committees,  these  men 
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have  brooibt  eenfrto  of  oJb  and  dis- 

imtittrn**-'  prwdeotc  aksadtj.  moA  wis- 
doa  tn  tikis  NatioD's  Ooogren— and,  cer- 
tainly, their  ooneerted.  disinterested,  bl- 
partisaa  actkms— without  the  blarjig  of 
tnoBpcts  or  any  fanfare  whati*ver — 
have.  OD  many,  nany  occaskos  in  times 
of  crtecs—saved  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  hard  to  realia;  th«^ 
the  laoqucr  and  polish  that  was  on  the 
new  hardware  of  your  first  of&ce  door  in 
Waahincton  had  not  worn  off  when  you 
fine  eaine  to  this  House.  More  difDcult 
■tfll  ts  ft  to  belieTe  that  when  the  dls- 
ttogttishcd  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Oommittee.  the  Honorable  Asolfh  J. 
SABAm.  first  came  to  CoDgns&  that 
McjRbers  of  neither  Hotae  nor  Senate  of 
the  United  States  had  so  much  as  an 
oOee  wherein  they  could  hang  their  hats. 
In  fact.  In  those  days,  the  Reprcsenta- 
tlTes'  and  Senators'  office  was  frequently 
found  to  be  in  their  bats  as  well  as  in 
their  pockets  because  it  was  In  their  hats 
and  pockets  that  many  Members  earned 
their  biUs.  reports,  notes  for  speeches. 
and  much  of  the  correspondence  that 
was  TlUl  to  that  days'  effort  in  eitner 
the  House  or  the  Senate. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  point  out  that  America  was  then  a 
▼ery  small  Natioo.  Not  even  recognised 
as  a  ftrst-elass  world  power— it  was  never 
tavitad  to  sit  dcwn  at  any  international 
ooBference.  Then,  we  had  less  standing 
In  the  world  affairs  than  do  some  of  the 
analler  Amoican  Republics  today. 

Many  fail  to  realise  that  it  was  not 
until  the  full  military,  naval,  financial. 
and  productive  might  of  these  United 
States  was  unloosed  upon  the  armies  of 
the  Huns  and  the  Kaiser  of  Germany  in 
Work!  War  I  that  America  even  began  to 
as  a  first-class  power  But 
has  certainly  traveled  far.  and. 
certain,  she  has  learned  also  to 
travel  fast  since  these  days. 

Morally,  spiritually,  physically — in  the 
Batter  of  our  agricultural  production, 
our  flnanee.  our  industry,  commerce, 
transportation,  and  trade— we  have 
procre«ed  steadily  under  the  care  and 
the  fuidanoe  of  the  superh  leadership  of 
tbe  rider  statesmm  of  this  Nation. 
Tbooili  ihere  are  but  few  left  with  us 
B0V — thank  Ood — they  still  remain  to 
train  the  Junior  Members  oi  this  body 
hem  to  earry  on  in  the  long -established 
Aaertean  tradltkin.  and  the  way  and 
laid  down    by    the    founding 
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pruven  system  of  entrustinR  the  chair- 
manship to  the  senior  member  on  the 
committee  of  the  party  in  power  Tl-e 
highest  expression  of  t.ervice  that  a  man 
can  give  to  his  coUeaRues  in  this  body  is 
the  measure  of  service  that  he  renders  in 
filling  the  chair  cf  .some  important  com- 
mittee of  this  House 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  but  who  rrali/es 
the  long.  hard.  arduou.s  years  of  serv- 
ice that  are  necessary  to  bnnt  one  to  a 
chairmanship  on  an  important,  commit- 
tee— but.  once  there,  the  welfare  of  that 
segment  of  government  with  which  f;is 
committee  is  charged.  resUs  htraelv  m 
the  hands  of  the  committee  chairman 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  I  have  said  is 
apropos  of  but  a  few  words  of  commen- 
dation that  I  want  to  pay  to  one  of  the 
mast  beloved,  respected,  wuse  .saHacious, 
experienced,  and  active  committee 
chairman  that  this  Con^re.ss  has  ever 
had.  I  speak  of  none  other  than  thie 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  of  the  little  in- 
land town  of  Milledseville.  Ga  ,  who  to- 
dsy  is  not  alone  known  to  everv  member 
of  the  Politburo  but  equally  so  in  OM-iy 
chancellery  throughout  the  wur'.ri 

Someone  one  time  aid  tJ.a:  C'\rl 
Vinson  is  the  United  State.s  admin;!  of 
the  ocean  and  the  seas,  field  marshal  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  Spates  and  as 
for  our  great  United  States  Air  Force, 
that  he  is  wing  commander  of  every- 
thing.' 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  attributes  that 
■Mte  for  statesnancfaip  in  this  House 
are  not  things  that  can  be  found  writ- 
tm  down  in  ink  on  paper.  The  men  of 
I  have  spoken  lire  as  pillars  of 
each  day  and  of  fire  by  night — to 
Uslii  for  us.  the  younger  Members,  the 
pattiway  to  what  we  have  ail  come  to  call 
Ik*  Anerlean  way  of  life. 

I  have  heard  eritidsm  of  the  manner 
hi  whiefa  WW  atiect  those  Members  who 
an  to  acrre  as  efaaimcn  of  various  oom- 
■Ittcea.  I  deuht  tf  there  can  ever  be 
4gftmd  any  maimer  ttmt  is  better  suit- 
ad  to  ttw  Aowrlcan  system  of  govern- 
of  cbuuaiHg  thoae  who  preside  over 
than  thai  long  tried  and 
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with  chairing  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  this  Hou.se.  over  which  he  pi^^^ided 
for  nearly  20  years,  but  these  weie  in 
the  old  unreconstructed  days  before  the 
Armed  Forces  were  unified  and  sfjlidi- 
fied,  and  when  the  total  budgeted  mili- 
tary appropriations  were  m  million^  of 
dollars  rather  than  m  the  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars — as  of  today 

Some  there  are  who  point  out  that 
unification  has  really  brought  about 
more  military  e.stablishments  than  ever 
before — but.  certainly,  insofar  as  Carl 
VnfSOK  is  concerned,  it  has  brought 
about  the  solidification  in  him  of  pow- 
er— probably  greater  than  was  ever  re- 
posed in  one  man  in  the  history  of  this 
world. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  Vinson  has 
the  wisdom  that  comes  with  years  He 
is  a  living  exemplification  of  the  adaee 
taught  me  by  my  father  when  he  said- 
more  than  a  half  century  ago,  'My  son — 
a  man.  to  be  wise — must,  in  time  of  crisis. 
know  exactly  what  to  do  next  "  and  we 
know  that  Carl  Vwsoii  always  knows 
what  to  do  next. 

Certainly.  Mr  Speaker,  the^e  are  times 
of  peril  in  this  world,  not  alone  with 
respect  to  international  affairs,  but  with 
respect  to  national  affairs  within  our  ow  n 
cotmtry.  No  one  knows  better  tlian  does 
your  own  good  self  how  much  this  Na- 
tion desires  peace.  Certainly,  no  one 
knows  better  than  do  you.  the  reluctance 
with  which  we  arm  not  only  ourselves. 
but  freemen  everywhere.  Not  alone 
against  the  communistic  Slav  nation  of 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  but  auainst 
the  yellow  hordes  of  Chinese  Commu- 
niiSts,  now  on  the  rampage. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  godsenc  that  this 
Nation  has.  in  the  personally  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv  ces  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  a  mar  of  great 
power,  of  great  wisdom,  pruc  ence.  and 
great  trust — one  in  whom  tl  is  Nation 
and  the  world  can  put  its  trus ,  and  reli- 
ance in  this  dark  hour  of  civil  .zation. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  paraphra-se  the  words 
of  a  great  poet: 

Whfii  Na'.ure  wants  to  drill  a  mi»i 

Aiui  ihrlU  a  man, 

Asid  skill  a  man, 

WI.PD  N.iture  wants  to  mould  a  rr  an 

Tl)  play  the  nob!e.st  part: 

Wilen  she  yearns  with  all  her  hi  art 

T'l  cr^atf  so  i^reat  and  bold  a  ma  i 

I  hat   al!   the    *-iirld  shall   pral.se-  - 

Witrli    her   methods,   watch    her   ways! 

Wilrh  hew  she  ruthles.sly  perfec  s 

Wh'.m  she  ruyally  elects; 

H   w  .she  hammers  him  and  hvir  s  him 

And    AUh   mighty   blows   conver  s    him 

I::ro  trial  shapes  of  clay  which    jniy  Nature 

understands — 
A:.d   whilp  his  tortured  heart   if   crying  and 

he  UfLs  beseeching  hands!  — 
H  jw  she  bends  but  never  breaks. 
When  she  uses  whom  .she  choos  's  — 
And  with  every  purpose  fuses  hi  a, 
B>  every  art  induces  him 
T  )  try  his  splendour  out — 
F  ,r  Nature  knows  what  she's  a  )out. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  when — 

L".  the  cri.sis'     I.o,  the  shotit 
T!ia'.  must  call  the  leader  out. 
W  hen  the  people  need  salvation 
Doth  he  Time  to  lead  the  Nation  — 
Then  diith  Nature  show  her  phiii 
Ar.d  the  world  has  found — the  m  in. 

And  Carl  Vinson  is  just  sue  h  a  man — a 
man  who  can  do  more  woik  on  more 
things  at  the  same  time  tha:i  any  other 
man  I  ever  knew. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  un  fled  agree- 
ment on  every  hand  that  th?  one  thing 
which  has  thus  far  containec  the  hordes 
of  Communist  Russia  from  making  war 
upon  these  United  States  hiS  been  the 
existence  of  the  United  State;  Air  Force. 
the  Un'ted  States  long-range  interconti- 
nental bomber,  the  B-36,  aiid  our  pos- 
se.ssion  of  the  atom  bomb. 

In  recognition  of  our  power  to  make 
effective  and  almost  snnihi  ating  stra- 
tes^ic  attack  and  the  further  fact  that 
if  and  when  world  war  in  comes  that 
victory  will  be  achieved  in  thi  air,  Russia 
has  gone  all  out  in  an  endeav  Dr  to  match 
our  prowess  in  the  air. 

Accredited  military  leader?  now  advise 
us.  however,  that  the  Russi  in  Govern- 
ment •  •  •  actually  oui  strips  us  at 
least  in  the  number  of  mcxlern  planes 
she  now  has.  but.  be  assuied.  Indeed, 
that  will  not  be  for  long. 

We  in  this  House  know  tha  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  formidable  as  it  is, 
consisting  of  35  members,  will  bring  forth 
the  .solution.  While  there  nay  be  some 
di.ssention  prevailing  among  the  juniors 
on  that  committee,  theirs  a;  e  but  little 
voices  heard  but  faintly  when  Mr,  Vinson 
and  his  Republican  but  Aiierican  bi- 
partisan leader  of  the  minority,  the 
Honorable  Dswrr  Short,  to  lether  with 
the  older  statesmen  on  the  committee. 
settle  the  high  as  well  as  lo  v  affairs  of 
national  differences — Army,  Navy,  Air 
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Force.  Marines.  Coast  Guard,  or  what- 
ever they  be — that  are  brought  before 
their  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Boston,  the  Honorable  Winston  Churchill 
who  shared  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Carl  VntsoN  the  repuution  of  being 
the  greatest  proponents  of  "Big  Navies" 
and  who  had  heretofore  placed  their  firm 
reliance  on  strong  "Naval  Forces"  to  win 
wars  had  this  to  say: 

For  good  or  for  111.  air  mast«ry  is 
today  the  supreme  expression  of  military 
power,  and  fleets  and  armies,  however  ceces- 
iary.  must  accept  a  subordinate  rank.  Tills 
is  a  memorable  mUestone  In  tbe  march  of 
man. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  me.  Sir, 
for  me  to  read  last  night,  that  our  great 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee should  have  yesterday  issued 
a  statement  about  air  power  which  was  in 
part  reported  by  the  press  as  follows: 

As  regards  the  Air  Force  expansion,  Mr. 
ViNscN  stated:  that  in  supporting  138-com- 
bat  wings  he  Is  mindful  of  a  number  of  con- 
siderations that  made  the  expansion  appear 
to  him  to  be  decisive.  Primary  among  these. 
he  said,  "'.s  the  fact  that  the  development  of 
air  power  has.  in  combination  with  new 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  changed  the 
entire  strategic  situation. 

Chairman  Vinson  than  went  on  to  say: 

This  country  Is  today  vulnerable  to  air 
attack  The  most  eflective  defense  against 
such  an  attack  Is  adequate  air  power  to 
meet  it.  and.  above  all.  to  strike  back  at  its 
sources.  It  Is  Impossible  in  modern  warfare 
to  postpone  or  avoid  decisive  action  In  the 
air.  No  matter  how  much  strength  we  may 
be  able  to  assemble  on  the  ground  or  the 
sea.  we  cannot  hope  to  defeat  Soviet  power 
unless  we  have  superior  strength  in  the  air. 
Air  warfare,  once  begun,  moves  very  rapidly 
toward  a  decision.  If  the  air  battle  is  lost, 
the  war  is  certain  to  t>e  lost.  In  order  to  win 
the  air  battle,  we  must  have  in  being  an  Air 
Force  superior  to  any  that  could  he  thrown 
against  us.  An  Air  Force  of  the  size  that  I 
propose  Is  essential  for  the  defense  of  our 
allies  and  for  our  own  security. 

The  airplanes  that  this  force  would  re- 
quire, in  addition  to  the  number  planned 
for  the  95-wing  Air  Force,  can  be  provided 
without  the  construction  of  a  single  new  air- 
craft factory.  The  immediate  outlay  for 
additional  base  facilities  would  t>e  in  the 
order  of  $400,000,000.  Finally,  the  138-com- 
bat-wing  force  will  require  the  addition  of 
approximately  300,000  airmen. 

Because  of  the  long  lead  time  required  for 
the  development  and  manufacttire  of  pres- 
ent-day airplanes,  particularly  those  of  th« 
bomber  type,  and  lor  the  training  of  airmen, 
this  program  will  take  several  years  to  com- 
plete. If  we  are  to  have  this  force  In  time, 
the  decision  to  allocate  the  necessary  re- 
sources must  be  made  Immediately,  and  the 
funds  should  be  included  In  the  next  budget 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

I  have  complete  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  American  Industry  and  engineering  talent 
to  produce  air  power  on  this  scale.  The  broad 
base  for  production  expansion  laid  down  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  already  begun  to 
Justify  the  Investment.  Last  month,  the 
aircraft  industry,  under  its  gathering  mo- 
mentum, produced  more  airplanes  than  the 
schedule  called  for.  The  requirements  of 
the  138  combat  wing  Air  Force  can  be  met 
by  the  addition  of  extra  work  shifts  at  tha 
factories,  more  production  tools,  and  the 
prLper  allocation  of  materials. 
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BCr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  Nation  con- 
tained in  the  articles  wri^^ten  by  the 
Honorable  Cakl  Vmson.  It  is  because  of 
that  fact  that,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  same  in  the  Record. 

In  the  first  of  these  articles.  Chairman 
VmsoN  discussed  the  several  types  of  at- 
tack that  might  be  directed  against  the 
United  States  to  bring  it  under  the  yoke 
and  domination  of  communistic  Rus- 
sia— and  stressed  particularly  the  vul- 
nerability of  direct  mihtary  attack  on 
Alaska.  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
He  indicated  that  the  northwest  ap- 
proaches were  most  vulnerable  by  air  and 
described  the  types  of  aircrsit  which  the 
Soviets  now  possess. 

He  also  discussed  the  re<^nt  Moscow 
air  show  and  talked  of  the  new  bomber 
being  built  by  the  Russians — larger  than 
our  B-29's — and  which  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  B-3S. 

"Having  a  range  of  action."  Chairman 
Vinson  declared,  "exceedim?  2,000  miles, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  bomb  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  t'nited  States 
and  return  therefrom  to  bases  in  Rus- 
sia." 

'Ordinai-y  bombers,"  he  faid,  "are  not 
destructive  enough  to  make  one-way 
missions,  in  which  all  the  bombers  are 
lost,  worth  while  to  the  attacker  except 
in  rare  instances.  Atomic  bombs,  how- 
ever," he  declared,  "are  w^orth  while." 

Pointing  out  the  hazard  to  the  Nation 
of  delivery  of  A-bombs  bj  submarines. 
Chairman  Vinson  concludt'd  this  article 
with  a  vivid  and  graphic  statement  as  to 
why  the  perils  of  sabotage  are  always 
present. 
His  first  article  reads  as  follows: 

Entmt  Could  Bomb  Ou«  CrriKS,  Raid  Trade. 
AND  Use  Sabotage 

Washington.  August  1. — For  a  generation 
the  Western  Hemisphere  ha.',  b^ien  the  ar- 
senal of  freedom.  Today  it  la  also  the  prin- 
cipal stronghold  of  freedom. 

For  the  first  time  in  world  history  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Is  threatened  with  com- 
plete domination  by  a  single  power. 

Only  the  spirltuiU  and  material  strength 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  prevent  that 
power  from  spreading  over  the  greatest  land 
mass  on  earth — the  Continent  of  Eurasia. 

If  such  a  catastrophe  should  occur,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  i^tand  alone  In 
its  fight  for  freedom  and  would  have  to 
carry  the  burden  for  all  msnJ^nd. 

QtJISTION  AUSS-I 

The  question  at  once  arlseji.  Just  how  can 
our  hemisphere  be  threat<'ned  in  these 
times? 

Three  major  types  of  attack  are  avaU- 
able — first,  and  most  evident,  the  direct 
military  attack;  second,  and  less  often  con- 
sidered, an  attack  on  trade  routes  and  on 
sources  of  strategic  materliUs,  and  third, 
and  often  overlooked  entirely,  coordinated 
acts  of  sabotage  and  subverelon. 

As  for  the  first,  t^e  dlre«;t  mUltary  at- 
tack. Alaska.  Canada,  most  of  the  United 
States  and  the  northeast  approaches  thereto 
are  'nilnerable  to  air  attack  by  the  Sortet 
using  types  of  aircraft  wtJch  they  now 
possess. 

ZKLAaatso  An  roxci 

We  know  that  the  Buaslana  are  rapidly 
•nlarging  a  long-range  striking  force  similar 
to  the  one  we  used  with  such  decisive  eflort 
against  Japan  In  World  War  II. 


Ttiey  nam  have  hundredi  of  long-range 
bcMnben  stmUar  to  our  tamoua  B-as*!. 

Recently  the  RuaUcs  staged  an  air  thaw 
over  Moacow  on  Air  Force  Day.  which  tha 
Russian  newspapers  caUed  "the  favortt* 
festival  of  the  Rusalan  people."  and  ahowed 
for  the  first  time  a  new  bombe?  which  U 
even  larger  than  the  B-aS  and  bears  aooM 
resemblance  to  oar  B-S6. 

This  new  bomber  undoubtedly  has  a  oon> 
slderably  greater  ran^  than  the  TU-4.  or 
&-29  copy,  which  they  hnve  been  building 
for  several  years. 


CAN  CAKKT  A- 

All  of  these  planes  can  carry  atomic  bomb* 
cf  tbe  powerful  Nagasaki  type.  They  have 
a  radius  of  action  exceeding  2.000  miles, 
which  would  enable  them  to  bomb  tbe 
northwest  comer  of  tbe  United  States  and 
return  to  liases  in  Russia. 

Of  course,  their  one-way.  one-refueling 
range  of  action  wUl  enable  them  to  reach 
practically  all  of  the  United  States  and 
down  Into  Mexico. 

We  j^now  also  that  the  Riisslans  are  in- 
creasing as  rapidly  as  they  can  their  stock- 
pUe  of  atomic  bombs.  This  stockpile  may  be 
approaching  100  of  these  terrible  capsules  of 
destruction. 

Ordinary  bomb»  are  not  destructive 
enough  to  make  one-way  missions,  in  which 
all  lumbers  are  lost,  worth  whUe  to  the  at- 
tacker except  in  rare  Instances.  Atomic 
bombs,  however,  are  another  matter. 

AXE    EXPENDABLE 

Delivered  agamst  vital  targets,  they  may 
bring  results  well  worth  the  expenditure 
of  the  planes  and  crews  carrying  them. 

We  know  the  Russian  psychology  weU 
enough  to  anticlpt-te  that  such  attacks  would 
be  made  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war. 

For  the  first  time,  then,  we  have  a  very 
critical  and  difficult  requirement  of  develop- 
ing a  stronf?  defense  against  air  attack  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  which  lies  lo  the 
north  of  us  as  weU  as  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west. 

Ground  attack  against  our  hemisphere  is. 
very  obviously,  much  less  of  a  problem  and 
likelihood  than  the  air  attack. 

ASSAtaXS    POSSIBLX 

But  even  here,  against  such  areas  i^s 
Alaska  and  Greenland  (not  Including  strate- 
gic Icelan*^  and  against  specific  taigeU  ac- 
cessible to  uoop-carrying  submarines,  as- 
saulu  ar<>  possible  from  the  sea  and  air  which 
must  b*.'  countered  in  this  hemisphere  • 
strategic  plans. 

Crippling  assaults  on  ma}or  bases  in  this 
hemisphere  from  the  ground  and  from  the 
sea  are  well  within  Russian  capabUlties;  and 
If  all  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  fell  within 
the  Soviet  grasp,  that  capabUlty  would  in- 
crease enormoxisly  and  confront  us  with  a 
potentially  explosive  situation. 

TRXXAT    ntOM    SEA 

The  surface  threat  from  the  sea  is  and 
wUl  remain  negligible  so  long  as  America 
maintains  its  great  naval  superiority,  a 
situation  likely  to  continue  for  many  years, 
provldt-d  we  maintain.  In  our  defense  coun- 
cils, an  adequately  balanced  military  and 
naval  leadership. 

So,  In  summary,  our  greatest  threat,  from 
military  action  against  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  from  the  air;  and  next,  from  sub- 
marine action,  not  excluding  the  delivery 
of  the  atomic  bomb  by  tliat  means. 

The  second  major  type  of  threat  is  the 
possibility  of  BtUck  on  wade  route*  and 
sources  of  strategic  materlids. 

IfEED  KAW   MATZaiALB 

Although  we  commonly  lose  sight  of  thla 
fact  because  of  our  vaunted  industrial 
progress,  there  is  no  e  cr.ping  the  depend- 
ence of  American  lndu.tr; a!  m  ght  upon  tha 
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ntm»pi  at  r«w  matertals  roch  as  urmntum 
an  tu»^««n.  cbpotnlte.  maDg»n««e.  baaxica, 
Xisi  eolumblt*.  copper.  mA  petroJeum  which 
eaam  tram  vartous  sources  mitcM*  of  tM 
UBttad  StatM.  iDClxidlng  South  Amertca. 

Tto  nowBMnt  oT  thaac  nuteruOa  can.  of 
eoofsa.  b»  mtcmiptBd  by  atr.  wa.  or  ground 
attack— at  tb*  prwant  lane,  mere  probatly 
by  fubmartnt  and  air  atuck  than  by  ground 


And.  a«  for  the  third  major  type  of  attack. 
nhotaC*  of  icdivtrlal  facUltln  and  otber 
critical  InstallaOoM  of  tbls  hemisphere  m 
a  major  acale  would  aeriousiy  affect  evir 
capabUlUce  to  lupport  the  war  efTort 

Baeause  of  ttoe  nature  of  this  form  of  al- 
ta«;k.  our  tacUltiaa  are  always  vulnerable. 

In  the  second  of  the  series.  Chairman 
Caml  Vuraow  discoursed  on  hemispheric 
defenses,  and  told  of  the  plans  and  the 
aeeompli&hments  that  have  been  made 
to  unify  the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America.       He     vehemently     declared 

Actum  by  all  U  ntal.  whUe  the  Taried 
mUurc  of  poawbJe  attacks  agaUi«t  the  We»t- 
wem  Bainisphare.  and  terrible  deitructlveness 
of  modern  weapon*,  make  It  evident  that 
oar  dtfanae  against  such  attacks  must  be 
a  ooBcartcd  all-hcmlsphere  defeuae  rather 
tfc»«  a  dBfeose  attack  by  America  alone. 

The  dafcEUM  of  this  hemisphere  Is  con- 
dittoned  upon  what  happens  In  Canada,  In 
Central  or  In  South  America,  as  well  as  what 
bappam  In  the  United  States. 

IB  point* »g  out  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  for  mutual  assistance  and 
hOBlsiifaerte  roUdartty.  Mr.  Vnraoii  cited 
the  toter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal AvlstaDce  which,  he  said,  "provides 
tbftt  an  anned  attack  by  any  state  upon 
•B  American  state  shall  be  considered 
BB  attact:  upon  all  of  them." 

The  aeeood  article  in  the  series  by 
CODgresoDan  Cakl  Vimsoh,  reads  as  fol- 


AcnoM  rr  Aix  Vttu.  to  HmjarHDB 
WsaamcTON.  August  2.— The  varied  na- 
tw  ot  tht.  poaalbie  atta<^s  against  the 
WHatam  Hemisphere  aad  tha  terrible  da- 
lUucUiinBM  at  moitem  weapons  make  It 
evtdsBt  that  our  dafenae  sgmtnst  stich  at- 
«Mks  must  be  conoertcd.  all- hemisphere  de- 
fsoaa  ratbsr  t:.sn  a  defense  attempted  by 
AoMiIca  alone. 
1%*  dafmas  of  this  hemlaphere  is  ccndl- 
by  what  ^^^T^'**^  ^  Oawads.  In  Cen- 
nirlea.  and  Soiith  Am«lca.  as  well  aa 
by  «lwt  luppmi  In  tBs  Unltad  States 

ioaroa  Doetrlsw  most  be  a  ecouaon 

Oft  aa  antartvaly  Amsrleau  effort.  If 

to    iMfJap    a    sound    bwnisphetle 


^^yf   wbat  is  bdng  dona  In  the   defense 
t    An  we  drreloping  a  sound.  unLled 
to  hemisphere  deftnat  on  the  part 
BapubUca? 


R  Is  atartHBg  to  know  tha  scope  of  this 

te  aB  of  our  planning  and  bolldlng  for 
'  —  rth   ft— Ira   acatnst  tba  in- 
<tf  •»  attack  w  v  eoopar- 

«ag  tba  eoasMB  dafanss  at 

art  hf»^^»^  by  tbrsa  boards 

Canadian 


United  BUtsa 

iment  for 

m  tbe  joint  Uaxi- 


_  to   ssa 

mlBtary  eoeperatioa  cxisU,  w« 


had  better  examine  nur  trraty  obllgrtM'  r.s 
with  South  and  Central  Ainerlcaii  Hep.  ii  — . 
The  Inter-Amerlcan  treaty  of  recipr  ■-  i  .'-■  ■ 
ststance  provides  that  an  armed  attack  jy 
any  state  upon  an  .American  statp  sha:i  be 
considered  an  attack  m  aU  of  them 

OBLIGATIOIt.S 

It  Is  ;mp<:irt.ar.l  a!so  to  knov  '";.it  tiii.s 
tre.'-.ty  cbUgatlon  taxes  hold  when  ri:i  armed 
attack  occurs  with'.n  any  parr  c  f  i  tremen- 
dous ares — the  tcrri'ory  if  nr.y  .American 
state  ■.»■  wUhin  any  p^^rtlon  oi  a  s}>eci9od 
area  er.ib.-;\cing  both  N  r-.h  ;\r.(l  S* .:'.;•  h  .Amer- 
ica. Uicluding  Canada  a:.tl  Alaska  '.  -;t:her 
with  Greenland,  the  .\.-'JtiC  and  .^ntrtrctic 
regions  of  the  co:;tiiient.  and  all  of  the  area 
lylns;  betueen 

Tbe  obligation  ;  r  common  defense  In  this 
hemisphere  Is.  therrf-rf  rienr  and  unmis- 
takable. 

What  Ir.toriAat;  ...u  .  T!?nn!?ati;!n  ;-.o*>s  th.it 
this  community  )1  defense  :s  v.  Tfcfr;  .•  ' 
Thla  ts  the  Hemispheric  In".er-.\n;ti  rican  De- 
fense Board. 

HEMI.SPHEStC 

We  h-ive  In  *hi.N  B>ja.-d  .i  milUary  organi- 
zation c'-^nilstKig  Lt  mi'.i'^ry  representatives 
from  all  the  American  Republics  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Panama  I':.-^  job  i-s  tc.  work  out 
the  long-ran^e  p.-'  blems  of  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  hemisphere 

Needless  to  say.  the  problem.'?  Involved  In 
transXorming  our  political  object ives  into 
worth-while  military  measures  in  Lit.u 
America  have  been  very  (?rta'.  U  wevt-r, 
there  has  been  ceneral  agreement  that 
standardization  of  military  equipment, 
tralntne,    and   doctrine    are   essentia! 

Standardisation  following  Cntteri  5';i"es 
patterns  has  been  acce;  ;ed 

As  a  practical  means  toward  attalnin^  "h.s 
standardization,  most  of  the  Latin-American 
nations  asked  the  United  States  to  provide 
Army.  Navy,  and  .\ir  Fvirce  missions  :■.  .insist 
In  tbe  training  ot  their  armed  forces 

MLTf.*!.  MISSIONS 

These  missions  have  been  establi.'hed  ar.d 
are  bemg  maintained  bj  'he  mutu.il  :-',;:  r;',rt 
of  the  Latin  Governments  and  the  U:.:ted 
States. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  Stages  h  us 
Invited  Latm-Araerican  officers  to  attend 
service  schools  In  this  covintry 

Take.  lor  example,  th-'  naval  problem. 
There  are  United  States  naval  missions  m 
Haiti.  Venezuela.  Colombia,  fV-uador  Peru, 
Chile,  and  Brazil.  We  also  have  an  ad\isc  ry 
group  In  Argentina 

Otir  people  In  these  naval  missions  nn 
actively  assisting  the  countries  concrnpf!  m 
operating  their  navies  along  the  .same  llnt'=. 
and  uaing  the  same  principles  and  the  same 
standards  thst  we  use  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Many  American  naval  officers  art-  a^.si.'^tltiir 
as  instructors  In  the  war  coliegt-.-^  :  :  i.tse 
countries. 

In  addition,  there  has  recently  been  tr.in.s- 
ferred  to  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  Ct.Ue  iwt> 
light  cruisers  each. 

A  bill  la  now  pending  In  the  Contrrcss. 
which  I  have  Introduced  and  which  has 
passed  the  House  ot  RepreaentativeK.  tu 
transfer  ihres  destroyer  escorts  to  Peru  and 
two  to  Uruguay.  When  It  Is  passed,  ii  will 
also  provide  Important  sdditioua  t  j  these 
nations'  navies. 

In  his  third  article  on  hemispheric  de- 
fense Chairman  Carl  Vinson  wrote,  In 
part,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  report  tl\at  the  actions  taken 
to  meet  the  various  problems  have  been 
numerous.  Army  ground  combat  forces  lu 
Alaska  have  been  recently  Increased  m  order 
to  provide  additional  aecurtty  there  The 
antiaircraft  units   In   the   Army    withm    iho 


United  States  have  been  doubled.  T.ie  varl- 
<  u.-,  operating  agencies  of  vital  facilities  have 
K-f'i:  fullv  ;riformed  in  the  Industrial  mobili- 
zation prin;;ram,  and  told  of  mlsislon-s  designed 
ti'  pr'^vent  sabot-ige  and  to  increase  the 
security 

In  general,  the  great  detail  of  planned 
pr'yrarn  ha-.e  now  been  translated  Intc  action 
proj^ia.ms  which  now  look  tu  the  i:.creai;ed 
security  d;id  defense  cl  not  alone  the  conti- 
nental'United  States  but  both  conllnente  In 
the  WeMprn  Hemisphere. 

Chairman  Vinson-  concluded  by  still- 
ing; 

The  largf-'St  bombers  today  can  fly  so  hMh 
that  they  are  invi.-ibie  to  the  ground  observer 
and  almctet  completely  safe  from  detectio:;  by 
any  Qgh^ers  wluch  happen  to  be  in  the  air 
unless  these  fl»<hter.s  are  guided  by  radar 
stations  on  the  grjund. 

Bu:  a  ccmplete  radar  net  Is  indispensable 
If  our  a^hters  are  to  intercept  and  shoot 
down  a;;y  uf  the  bombers  that  might  attack 

Ub 

Ihe  third  article  in  that  series  reads 
a.s  follow;: 

HrMLspiiERE  Acts  To  Prevent  Attack 

Wa^hi.ngton,  August  3.— As  to  wh.it  is 
being  done  by  our  country  to  meet  defense 
prob!en;s  peculiar  to  this  hemisphere,  let 
me  t,al:e  the  Army  first. 

Our  Army's  problems  created  by  the  vul- 
nerabilities I  have  previously  described  as 
regards  the  We.^tern  Hemisphere  are  varied. 

They  iiuluc'.e  assistance  to  agencies  operat- 
ing critla.!  facilities  to  prevent  sabotage  and 
Fubversun. 

STBCNGCB    GAKRISONS 

Of  course,  they  Include  the  strengthening 
in.i  ruppvTl  of  Army  garris<3ns  and  cutposta 
protecting  the  approaches  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  rebuilding  and  modern- 
:/i:ig  ol  '.he  armies  of  our  allies  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  Western  Etirope. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  actions  taken  to 
rr.eet  these  various  problems  have  been  nu- 
rner'.)us. 

Array  ground  combat  forces  In  Alaska  have 
been  recently  Increased  to  provide  additional 
security  there. 

The  number  of  antiaircraft  units  In  the 
Army  within  the  United  States  has  been 
doubled. 

.A  separate  antiaircraft  command  for  the 
continental  United  States  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  now  in  operation  and  Integrated 
:niu  the  air  defense  sjrstem. 

STUDY    TARGET    ASXAS 

Vital  target  areas  have  been  studied  and 
p::in.b  made  for  their  defense.  Some  units 
..re  actually  on  site  right  now  while  others 
ire  stationed  lu  the  vicinity  of  their  objec- 
tivts  to  be  defended,  and  prepared  for  rapid 
movement  thereto. 

M^Teover.  areas  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring other  ground  forces  for  the  defense 
if  vi'al  targets  have  been  surveyed  and  plans 
made  for  their  defense. 

The  operating  agencies  of  vital  facilities 
have  been  informed  of  their  plans  in  the 
Industrial  mobllljsatlon  program  and  told 
of  mea.^ures  designed  to  prevent  sabotage 
and  increase  the  security  of  such  facilities. 

Since  the  start  of  Korean  operations  the 
army  has  Increased  from  10  under-strength 
divisions  to  18  full-strength  divisions,  In- 
cluding the  supporting  units. 

MILXIOIf    TSAINXD 

More  thtvn  1.000.000  men  have  l>een  trained 
in  the  Army  in  the  last  year. 

We  arc  maintaining  a  Western  Hemisphere 
reserve,  with  plans  for  its  use  In  vunous 
parts  Of  the  hemisphere. 

Maneuvers  have  been  carried  out  tj  test 
the  defenses  of  the  hemisphere,  and  great  em- 
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phasis  is  now  Iseing  placed  on  the  air  mo- 
bility of  all  tmlts  In  the  Army. 

I  should  like  to  mention  specifically,  also, 
that  our  antiaircraft  defense  is  lielng  greatly 
accelerated. 

Down  in  the  Caribbean  area  our  Army 
forces  have  also  been  Increased,  and  extra 
measures  against  sabotage  and  stirprise  raid- 
ing action  have  been  placed  into  effect. 

CLOSS    COORDINATION 

The  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects 
of  u.sing  civilian  auxiliaries  in  the  United 
States  ground  antiaircraft  defense  program  Is 
being  tested  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
closest  coordination  Is  being  achieved  with 
our  allies  in  that  area  In  order  to  strengthen 
these  Important  defenses. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  forces  now  being 
usPd  for  the  defense  of  this  region  will  soon 
be  further  increased  to  counter  a  more  im- 
minent threat  than  now  exists. 

Our  principal  defense  agatnst  air  attacks. 
of  course,  is  Interceptor  fighters.  A  year  ago 
we  were  extremely  deficient  in  this  type  of 
plane,  as  we  were  in  all  types  of  planes.  But 
after  months  of  effort  we  are  just  beginning 
to  remedy  these  deficiencies. 

The  creation  of  the  complicated  machines 
of  modern  air  warfare  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time.  The  old  days  when  a  nation  could 
spring  to  arms  overnight  are  so  far  gone  that 
we  may  as  well  forget  them  because  they  are 
totally  Inappropriate  for  air  \  arlare. 

TWO  TSAss  mxomt 

Springing  to  arms  In  the  air  takes  at  least 

2  years  after  all  the  experimenting,  planning, 
and  designing  has  foeen  accomplished. 

Another  necessary  part  of  air  defense  la 
the*e  days  of  fast  and  high-flying  bombers  Is 
a  complete  radar  warning  and  control  net. 
The  largest  bombers  today  can  fly  so  high 
they  are  Invisible  to  the  ground  observer  and 
almost  completely  sale  from  detection  by 
any  fighters  which  happen  to  be  in  the  air 
unless  these  fighters  are  guided  by  radar 
stations  on  the  ground. 

Radar  still  has  its  limitations,  and  under 
certain  conditions  bombers  can  slip  through 
even  a  complete  radar  net,  so  that  we  need 
organized  ground  observers  to  help  out. 

But  a  complete  radar  net  is  indispensable 
If  our  fighters  are  to  intercept  and  shoot 
down  any  of  the  bombers  that  might  attack 
us. 

In  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  articles 
written  by  Chairman  Vinson,  he  stressed 
the  danger  to  America's  outposts — 
Alaska.  Greenland,  and  Newfoundland — 
and  told  of  the  difficulties  which  are  met 
in  endeavoring  to  persuade  this  country 
that  Russia's  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb  requires  drastic  action  to  improve 
our  defenses. 

Mr.  Vinson  stated: 

Recent  maneuvers  In  Alaska  have  proven 
that  Territory  to  t)e  a  theater  in  which, 
generally  speaking,  only  air  warfare  is  pos- 
sible. The  movement  of  armies  on  the 
ground  Is  almost  prohibited  by  Impassable 
snows  in  winter  and  bottomless  muck  in 
summer. 

Greenland  is  considered  a  part  of  this 
hemisphere.  It  would  be  dlsasuous  for 
these  Islands  to  fall  into  Russian  hands — 
and  we  have  no  Intention  of  letting  this 
happen. 

Newfoundland  la  situated  on  the  ijest  air 
and  sea  routes  to  northern  Europe.  It  is 
also  of  considerable  Importance — and  we 
do  have  bases  there — bases  which  are  Just 
as  vital  to  our  defense  as  are  those  bases 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Vinson  concluded  by  stating: 
To   this  end,  we  are  building  more   and 
more   all-weather   intercepter   planes  which 


carry  a  special  airborne  radar  designed  to 
Sksslst  in  intercepting  attacking  bombers 
under  all  conditions. 

His  fourth  article  reads  as  follows: 

Vinson  Points  to  VrraL  Plans  of  Attack 

Washington.  August  4. — For  some  reason 
It  was  dlfflctilt  to  persuade  people  In  this 
coiuitry  thst  Russian  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  required  drastic  action  to  Im- 
prov°  our  defenses. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  made  much 
greater  progress  and  we  already  have  tieen 
able  to  provide  radar  tnstaUations  In  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  otir  most  vital  targets. 

We  must,  of  necessity,  concentrate  our 
defenses  around  these  vital  target  areas  be- 
cause It  would  be  unwise  to  scatter  thein  In 
an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  North  Amer- 
ican continent. 

So  tremendous  is  the  task  involved  that 
m<\ny  more  months  will  pass  before  even 
these  vital  areas  will  have  the  radar  and 
fighter  planes  which  have  been  planned  for 
their  protection. 

In  Alaska  the  construction  program,  both 
for  air  bases  and  for  radar  Instailatlons.  Is 
also  being  pushed,  but  we  are  handicapped 
by  the  shortness  of  the  season  during  which 
construction  is  possible.  It  should  Ije  re- 
membered that  although  we  have  estab- 
lished small  centers  of  civilization  in  Alaska, 
it  is  still  a  vaj>t  and  almost  Impassahle  wll- 
demeas. 

Heoent  maneuvers  there  have  proved  that 
Alaska  is  a  theater  In  which.  generaUy  speak- 
ing, only  air  wat-fare  is  possible.  The  move- 
ment of  armies  on  the  ground  is  almost 
prohibited  by  impassable  snows  in  winter 
and  bottomless  muck  in  summer. 

We  can  only  hope  to  defend  about  four 
strong  points  which  protect  our  important 
air  bases  and  a  naval  base.  These  bases 
must  serve  for  Ijoth  bombers  and  fighters 
and  they  play  an  Important  part  in  our 
strategy  despite  their  nearness  to  Russian 
Siberia. 

Relatively  small  army  units  must  also  be 
stationed  there  as  a  defense  against  airlwrue 
troops. 

GREENLAND    IMPORTANT 

But  attacks  against  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  bombers  from 
Rus^a  would  not  necessarily  pass  over  the 
Alaskan  defenses. 

To  the  ncM^heast  two  large  islands  play  a 
vital  part  in  the  defense  of  North  America 
against  air  attack. 

Greenland  Is  considered  as  a  part  of  this 
hemisphere.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  these 
islands  to  fail  into  Russian  bands.  We  havs 
no  intention  of  letting  this  happen. 

Newfoundland,  which  is  situated  on  the 
best  air  and  sea  routes  to  northern  Europe, 
is  also  of  considerable  Importance,  and  we 
have  bases  there  which  are  Just  as  vital  in 
many  ways  to  our  defense  as  are  the  bases 
in  Alpska. 

SPEEDING    INTERCEPTORS 

One  of  the  principal  complications  of  de- 
fending against  such  an  attack  is  the  in- 
creasing capability  of  bomljers  to  find  their 
targets  at  night  and  in  all  Itinds  of  weather. 

We  are  buUdlng  more  and  more  all- 
weather  Interceptors  which  carry  a  special 
airborne  radar  designed  to  assist  in  in  -t- 
cepting  attacking  lumbers  tinder  all  condi- 
tions. 

We  do  not  have  enough  of  these  planes, 
but  we  are  making  encouraging  progress  in 
buUding  them. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  devastat- 
ing air  attaclts  against  us,  we  have  to  con- 
sider that  airlxjrne  troops  might  be  used  on 
a  small  scale  against  certain  targets,  so  wa 
are  maintaining  a  small  reserve  force  of  army 
troops,  highly  mobUe.  for  deployment  any- 
where on  the  continent  to  meet  such  aa 
attaclc 


We  have  other  small  ground  tmlts  at  Ta- 
rious  crlUcal  spots  to  guard  against  aabotaga 
and  airborne  attack. 

Our  limited  amount  of  antiaircraft  ia 
being  set  up  at  the  points  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  most  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fifth  and  final 
article  of  that  series  dealing  with  hemi- 
spheric defense,  Cabl  Vinson  pointed  out 
that  the  Air  Force  is  the  answer  to  the 
Red  army. 

Suggesting  that  the  huge  p(H>ulati<»i 
of  Russia  gives  that  nation  the  edge  in 
ground  warfare.  Bir.  Vinson  made  it  em- 
phatically clear  that  this  country  must 
rely  upon  a  dominant  Air  Fon:e  If  it 
remains  free. 

He  indicated  that  improvements  in 
harbor  defenses  are  necessary  to  prevent 
Soviet  submarines  from  sneaking  in  and 
depositing  atom  bombs,  and  that  while 
our  Army  must  be  numerically  small,  as 
compared  to  the  Soviet  Army.  t>ecause  of 
our  smaller  population,  Mr.  Vinson  de- 
clared : 

It  is  even  now  a  highly  mobUe  forca  of 
greater  fire  power  and  effectiveness,  aa  the 
North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Communists  re- 
cently have  learned. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Vinson  declared: 

We  have  to  build  these  foroes  to  graatnr 
size  and  readiness,  and  as  we  assume  thiit 

burden  we  move  toward  our  goal  of  guar- 
anteeing the  integrity  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  of  the  free  world. 

The  final  article  reads  as  follows: 

An  FORC.<E  Is  ANSWER  TO  RKO  ARMT 

Washington.  August  4. — Guided  missile* 
doubtlessly  will  be  perfected  some  day  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  wUl  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  intercontinental  warfare. 
But  at  present  long-range  missiles  of  this 
type  are  too  Inaccurate  to  be  a  principal 
threat. 

Their  defensive  use.  against  attacking  air- 
craft, is  more  promising. 

Submarines  present  tbe  greater  naval 
threat  to  this  hemisphere  today  becaoa*  tba 
Russians  would  be  st>le  to  operate  at  irast 
a  few  submarines  off  our  coasts. 

These  submarines  could  lay  mines  which 
would  Interfere  greatly  with  our  shipping. 
They  also  could  make  direct  atucks  against 
shipping. 

StmS  COT7L0  SMXAX  Ot 

Improvements  in  harlxir  defenses  are 
necessary  to  prevent  Soviet  submarmes  from 
sneaking  in  and  depositing  atomic  bomlM. 

Easiest  method  for  an  enemy  to  Introduce 
an  atom  tKJmb  into  a  harbor  is  to  conceal 
the  bomb  in  the  hold  of  a  merchant  iblp. 
There  is  no  easy  solution  to  thli  problem, 
but  serious  as  it  may  be,  surh  a  method 
would  have  only  limited  usefulness  to  an 
enemy  during  a  major  war. 

Despite  the  fact  that  ws  are  by  no  means 
invulnerable  to  attack  today,  the  Job  of  de- 
fending the  Western  Hemisphere  is  much 
easier  than  it  woutd  be  if  we  had  no  friends 
and  no  twiseB  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

As  long  as  Western  Europe  remains  outside 
RusBisn  control,  and  as  long  as  the  peoples 
of  Africa  and  of  sguMlS^tw^Mla  remain  frea 
to  assist  us,  protf^^t  of  a  subi|Msful  defensa 
of  this  hemisphere  is  not  discdMrsglng, 

Although  the  Russian  Army  is  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  land  fcare  on  earth,  wa 
still  have — and  we  must  by  sU  means  main* 
tain— the  most  powerliU  long-range  air 
force— to  strike  all  the  way  to  the  louroa  at 
enemy  strength  if  that  strength  is  iwed 
against  us  in  open  warfare. 
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•nxlB   to   iWJ«rm.Uy   conaWered   to    b«   the 

pnodiMa  wmr  <J«t«Ttnt  today — «n<l  U  lO,  tt 

te  the  principal  w««pon  of  our  defenM  of  the 

Wwttcm  Bcmtoptwn  and  of  tte  frM  world. 

nx8  r*cTiCAi.   Ata   btbbmuih 

Tn  addition  w«  must  maintain  much  more 
powerful  tactJeml  air  torcaa  in  our  Air  Force, 
Mary,  and  Marina  Oorpa.  We  muit  retain  tha 
world's  fine*  and  greatMt  Nary,  -mtiicb  aa- 
auraa  ua  csmUnued  eommunlcatlona  with  al- 
Iiea  througiiout  ih*  world  and  wlUi  o\ir 
n«lclabars  to  tiM  aouUi.  and  wtUch  itssures 
tnm  appUeaUon  of  our  national  power  where 
w«  will. 

Our  Artny  must  be  numerically  small  a* 
compar«d  to  the  Sorlet  Army  becau.<»e  of  our 
ama!lar  populaUon.  but  It  la  a  hl«;hly  mobile 
force  of  ereat  Are-power  and  eflectlTenesa. 
as  ttm  north  Korcana  and  CtUnaae  Com- 
munisu  rcoenUy   have  learned. 

We  have  to  build  theae  forc«a  to  grreater 
ataa  and  readiness,  and  as  we  aasume  that 
burden  w«  moy*  toward  our  goal  of  guaran- 
tastnt  tiiC  tnteitrity  and  security  of  tha 
Waatam  Hamupnere  and  nf  the  free  world. 


IcgyabM  •!  Um  ol  Natwml  Gu 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  ootio 
Df  TBM  BODBK  OT  EtSFKCSElfTAnVTSS 

Thursday.  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently iccclred  a  letter  frtan  the  distin- 
gulaiied  Senator  from  Ohio  TMr.  Biicx- 
al.  which  clearly  indicates  the  responsl- 
bUify  and  desirability  of  the  States  to 
ftinrit^  their  sovereign  rights.  These 
rtsbt*  hare  been  protected  in  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  by  an  amendment 
which  I  introduced  and  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress  Insofar  as  the 
regitetloo  <rf  natural  gas  is  concerned. 
I  aik  Vmre  to  Insert  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  Senator  Baicxn  to- 
gether with  an  article  carried  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  7,  1951. 
whkh  Indicateg  the  erer-preaent  danger 
ci  the  attempts  of  Pederal  bureaus  to 
flout  the  will  of  Ccmgress  and  continue 
tfpon  their  road  of  regulation  and  even- 
tual sodaliaitlon: 

Vwma  Sxans  Gtaiais. 
OH  Baaacnta  aaa  Cohocivct. 

August  7.  1951. 
I  want  to  take  tbla  oppor- 
tOBtty  to  eoagratolate  you  on  tlM  fine  work 
you  <Dd  In  pcraiadlng  tlw  Bouae  of  K«pre- 
■Mitatl^aa  to  aooept  your  amendment  to  tlw 
DBfcBM  Ptoductlon  Act  wblcli  wui  enable 
tha  State  public  utUfty  ooramlatons  to  eon- 
ttnoa  to  rcgulata  tlia  x»e  of  natural  gaa. 
iW  you  know,  tbere  waa  no  eomparabla 
tt  ta  8.  1S97.  tn*  Senate's  bUl  to 
Act.  In  my 
Bcnata  wonU  bar* 
Idantaeai  wttb  your 
tk  b«m  aware  of  tha  plan  at  xbm 
for  Daf  anaa  to 
iM  of  B^ml  gaa  ngulatkn  In 

•ra  bet- 

Jurla- 

I  tmm  ao  *«b(  that  tba  oMiortty 

tbaMtt  to  ammd 

thia  rtav 

kdmcnt. 

gtatt  govamawnta 

to  ^■MSatiata  tbat  they  can 


play  an  Important  role  In  the  c1efen.*e  ^fT  r'. 
If  limitation  orders  on  the  u«e  of  n.itur.'.;  /  u» 
continue  to  be  administered  efBcifTtIv  and 
economically  by  the  S^a-e*.  we  n-.-v;  •.lit:;  n- 
sider  what  other  ciffpii-se  .^r*l'.'i';«-s  '■'  ■:  i  ':■« 
performed  better  ai  State  ar.d  Ir^cul  >v.'  .s. 
The  pcwslbinty  oi  serious  natural  e-i."  sh  -rt- 
hgt*  thU  winter  in  parMcular  localni'-  •  r'-- 
sents  a  real  challan^e,  I  am  c.f.tidf  '.  -r.-it 
the  St«te  reKUlatory  commiwlor.s  will  m^-et 
these  snortat-es  with  rfciiations  winch  ir« 
adeqtiate.  selective  and  fltxlble  aiul  which 
subject  business,  ".abnr  and  :i(-me.,w:.ers  to 
A  minimum  of  tnconvpr-.i«>f.ce  AU  this  will 
be  m  happy  contra-si  t.'  the  nial.ulrsiiiil.stra- 
tKin  which  lnevit:;b:y  attend;-  the  -e;  t./.-m- 
tion  of  regulator-,  aurh.irlty  here  m  Wa.<:.- 
Ingtrin. 

TodaVs    New    Y  r^    Timets    C).rr'.>».i    n    s-.  rv 

en   pase   38  »h:ih    L:.d;.  .i".-    ■r■^r   •  ne   Pe-r— 

leum    Administra'i');.    t<  r    Det'v.se    puin^    to 

pressure  the  public  utility  ccmni.-.sioners  of 

15    States    into    ad^'ptm^    itr    -w.    proposed 

order    pr^ihlbittni;    the    use    of    na'n-.i;    eas 

If   this   report   ;.-       -rrect.   i*    me,^ns    'h<t    '!ie 

clear  mtent  ■^f  Con^reiM  Is  b»Mntf  floutetl      I 

hope   that  the  public  uttU-y   ccnimlssionera 

who  are  to  meet  with  offlc:.^Is  of  'he  P    A   D. 

realise  that  Concress  had  more  farh  In  their 

regulation  than  tha:  proposed  b;.  th^  P    A   D 

If  the  Secret.iry  J  the  Interior  coniinue'-i  to 

try  to  usurp  state  authority  In  violation  of 

The  clear  Intent  of  the  C-neres?.  I  thlnfc  we 

should   consider   t.'^.e    pofj-:oi:itv     >t   .-.ve^^t  ;:n; 

him  of  his  responsibiltties  under  the  Offense 

Producton  Act  of  1950. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W    BRTrK'--a. 

Following  attached   article   from   the 
New  York  Times.  Au?u.5t  7.  1951: 
RrsraJcnoNs  Seu*  fce  N.^TtrR.^t.  Ga.s-    e^TucNo 

Indications   Aax   Ordis    Wh.l     Br.     Isscfs 

TBinsoAT   By   Govirnment   .\cis:y 

Wa&HINOTdn.  August  6.— There  were  strong 
indications  Uxlay  that  a  Government  uider 
restricting  sales  of  aaturiii  ga.->  w..u;a  be  is- 
sued Thursday,   to   take   efiect    imniididteiy. 

Offlclals  of  the  Petroleum  .^dnuni.-tratiun 
for  Defense  would  neither  confirm  n  r  deny 
tiila. 

However,  they  Invited  commiiJiloners  of  15 
SUtea.  Ln  which  the  order  Is  likely  to  apply, 
to  a  conference  here  Thursday  at  9  a.  m  , 
eastern  standard  tlnie 

It  la  expected  the  order  will  be  presented 
to  the  comml-'isloners  along  with  au  appeal 
for  tbeir  cooperation. 

The  recently  enacted  Defense  Production 
Act  containa  a  provision  that  no  limitation 
can  be  applied  In  any  Stale  where  a  local 
regulatory  commlsalon  la  aatiafled  tiiat  i:  haa 
tha  altuatlon  under  control. 

On«  official,  who  declined  use  of  hla  name, 
■aid  It  waa  Ukely  the  order  wouid  be  read 
to  the  commissioners  with  the  underst.ind- 
Ing  that,  "here  it  is — you  can  kick,  tim  order 
In  the  teeth  If  you  want  to.  but  here  is  what 
will  happen  If   you  do." 

What  win  happen.  In  P^VD's  contenlU  n. 
la  that  there  will  be  a  serious  gas  shortage 
next  winter. 

The  propoeed  order  would  prohiuit  nst  of 
natural  gaa  for  heating  any  newly  c  instruct- 
ed bomea.  Sales  to  new  large -volume  con- 
auzners.  such  as  industrial  establishments. 
would  be  permuted  only  under  PAD  licens- 
ing. 

PAD  says  the  basic  reason  far  the  propo-sed 
order  U  a  shortage  of  steel,  which  haa  pre- 
vented compleiioa  of  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant  pipeline   projects. 

FAD  Inrttad  to  the  conference  the  public 
utility  commlaalonen  of  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Waat  Virginia.  Ohio.  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
Tyyit»n*  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Delaware. 
Hew  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  MiU>- 
aachuactta,  aud  New  Hampshire 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF   MONTANA 

ir;  ThE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Thvr  iay,  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
m.^ertinij  in  the  Apnendix  of  the  RiroRD 
a  nf-us  story  by  Edward  J.  Michelson 
(  n  Edward  T.  Dickinson. 

Ed  Dickinson  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  both  in  Government  and  private 
industry.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that,  in 
»;mes  like  these,  the  Grovernment  can 
.ivaii  \ib*'li  of  the  services  of  this  out- 
-tandint?  individual.  That  he  has  made 
a  ureal  personal  sacrifice  to  serve  his 
Government  goes  without  .saying,  but  the 
UnitPd  States  gains  by  Ed  Dickinsons 
devotion  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  carried  in  the 
Wa.shington  Evemng  Star  of  Augu.st  4, 
1951.  follows: 

Boss   OF   Bases  in   the   Wn.D   Blue   Yidnder 
(By  Edward  J.  Michelson  i 

Tlie  United  States  Air  Force  has  acquired 
a  hu.sky  ex-marlne  with  extensive  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  Industrial  experience  as 
dirertor  of  the  M.OOO.000.000  public  works 
coii5 true t ion  program  at  home  and  abroad. 
Fdward  T.  Dickinson,  40-year-old  secretary 
to  the  little  Cabinet  group  of  Army.  Navy, 
.ind  Air  Force  Secretaries,  has  been  assigned 
' o  oversee  the  building  of  new  Installations 
:rom  New  Hampshire  and  Newfoundland  to 
the  Middle  Ea.n  and  the  Western  Pacific. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  Job.  expected  to  last  a 
ye.ir.  Is  the  latest  In  a  career  that  started 
with  a  cafeteria  dishwashing  job  In  the 
Bronx.  N.  Y.,  In  June  1932,  the  month  he 
was  gradtiated  from  Yale. 

From  the  Bronx  and  dlshwa.shing,  Mr. 
Dickinson  moved  to  a  Brooklyn  bank  whose 
.'■esponsibllltlcs  Included  the  finances  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers'  baseball  club.  Then  he 
5i!d  Insurance  for  2  years  in  Manhattan,  go- 
ing on  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  as 
executive  assistant  to  the  late  Edward  R. 
Stettlnlus,  Jr  ,  then  board  chairman,  to  take 
charge  of  research. 

I  guess  that  I  am  the  only  Yale  man 
who  received  his  degree  and  a  certificate 
riom  the  New  York  City  government  quali- 
:yiiig  me  as  a  dishwasher  In  the  same 
n^jnth,  "  Mr.  Dickinson  observed. 

■Purthermore  I  landed  In  Government  as 
ii  re.sult  >)f  a  task  assigned  to  me  by  the  steel 
f'!rn;i;u.y." 

That  was  In  1933-40,  when  Mr.  Dickinson 
w.is  sent  to  Washington  to  report  on  the 
New  Deais  temporary  National  Economic 
Cummlsslon.  Mr  Dickinson  encountered 
.«uch  prominent  New  Deal  econtimLsts  as 
Leon  Henderson  and  Robert  R.  Nathan. 

the  next  thing  we  knew,  his  emplwycrs  In 
Pittsburgh  were  asked  to  lend-Iea.se  him  to 
D<^nald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  for  a  planning  assignment. 
This  led  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  appolntmen*  as 
chairman  of  WPB's  Executive  ComnUtt?e, 
which  planned  the  conversion  of  American 
industry  to  all-out  war  mobilization  >:a.sls. 
Once  that  planning  work  was  completed, 
Mr.  DlckHison  tried  to  get  Into  uniform, 
despite  a  White  House  order  freezing  key 
nvlilan  ofBclals  In  their  governmental  Jobs. 
Mr  Dickinson  was  accepted  by  the  Marine 
Corps,  commlaaloned  a  second  lieutenant, 
and  assigned  to  MaJ  Gen.  William  J.  D<^n- 
uvan  s  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 
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Much  of  what  the  young  man  did  In  war- 
time is  classified  In  the  archives  of  Central 
Intelligence,  but  It  Is  known  that  he  went 
Into  France  before  the  D-day  landings  In 
Normandy  as  part  of  an  Anglo-American  In- 
telligence team  that  achieved  a  distinguished 
record. 

With  his  return  to  civilian  life  as  a  reserve 
lieutenant  colonel.  Mr  Dickinson  has  had 
about  a  year's  duty  In  private  life — as  an 
executlve'of  J.  Arthur  Ranks  International 
motion-picture  production  enterprises  He 
was  called  back  into  Government  In  1948  by 
Paul  G  Hoffman,  then  organized  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration. 

Mr  Dickinson  quickly  became  known  to 
the  press  corps  a-s  head  of  an  ECA  division 
that  did  the  "banking"  chores  of  the  mulll- 
bllUon-dolIar  foreign  economic  aid  program. 
He  dealt  with  the  foreign  technical  and  pro- 
curement missions  sent  to  Washington  to 
expkiin  how  much  they  needed  to  rebuild 
their  national  economies,  how  they  would 
use  the  money,  and  to  what  extent  they 
would  restore  their  farm  and  industrial  pro- 
duction to  prewar  levels.  As  a  key  aide  to 
Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Dickinson  traveled 
throughout  western  and  southern  Europe, 
checking  up  on   the  use  of  such  AmerScan 

help. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  emphasis 
switched  from  economic  to  military  aid,  fol- 
lowing ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  Mr.  Dickinson's  travels 
were  extended  to  the  Far  East.  He  was  sent 
to  Indo-China,  Slam,  Burma,  Malaya,  In- 
donesia. Formosa,  and  India  to  report  on 
the  IT  litary  needs  of  non-Communist, 
southeastern  Asia.  He  also  was  one  of  the 
three -man  interdepartmental  coordinating 
committee  set  up  to  work  out  the  military- 
aid -to-Europe  scheme  known  as  MDAP,  mu- 
tual defense  aid  program. 

Mr  Dickinson  also  has  been  testifying  fre- 
quently on  Capitol  Hill  In  closed-door  com- 
mittee sessions  on  the  Justification  for  out- 
1,'jys  to  help  countries  build  up  their  resist- 
ance potential  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Dickinson  emphasizes  that  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  not  seeking  to  build 
an  "iron  ring"  around  Russia.  aS  the  new 
military  public-works  program  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

We  found  In  ECA  that  the  weaker  a  na- 
tion is,  the  more  susceptible  It  is  to  Com- 
munist penetration.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished In  Greece  and  Turkey  Is  to  strength- 
en the  free  world  In  the  Levant,  not  to  put 
ourselves  Into  a  position  to  attack  any  one." 


The  Noremberg  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  time 
goes  by  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  Nuremberg  trials 
will  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
Nuremberg  trials  would  have  laid  down 
a  basis  for  international  law,  but  more 
people  are  beginning  to  feel,  as  stated  In 
the  editorial  entitled  "Nuremberg 
Again."  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of 
August  9.  that — 

Far  from  strengthening  the  foundations 
of  international  law.  it  has  profaned  the 
ideals  01  equal  Justice  before  the  law. 


The  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribime  of  August  9.  is  as  follows: 
NtmKMBEKO  Again 
The  American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
July  contains  two  articles  that  contradict 
each  other.  One  is  a  defense  of  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  by  John  J.  Parker,  chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit, who  served  as  an  alternate  member  of 
the  Nuremberg  court.  The  other  is  by  Dr. 
Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  the  historian,  who  re- 
views two  books  dealing  with  the  Roosevelt 
diplomacy. 

There  are  two  quoUtlons  both  dealing 
with  how  the  United  States  got  Into  the 
war. 

Dr.  Barnes  says: 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  led  us  into  war  by  the 
series  of  deceptions  which  culminated  by 
Inducing  the  Japanese  to  make  their  'sur- 
prise' attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  formula, 
as  revealed  by  Secretary  Stlmson's  Diary, 
was  to  maneuver  the  Japanese  Into  'firing 
the  first  shot.'  It  worked  out  with  complete 
success,  though  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  top  offl- 
clals In  the  Army  and  Navy  knew  many 
hours  In  advance  that  the  Japanese  blow 
was  about  to  fall  and  had  agreed  nearly  a 
year  before  that.  If  Japan  ever  made  a  sur- 
prise attack.  It  would,  In  all  probability,  be 
made  at  Pearl  Harbor." 

Judge  Parker  says,  "The  evidence  leaves 
no  doubt  that  the  cowardly  attack  by  the 
Japanese  on  Pearl  Harbor  In  December  1941 
was  the  result  of  German  aid  promised 
Japan  " 

Dr.  Barnes  has  studied  all  the  relevant 
documents,  Including  those  made  available 
at  Nuremberg.  Judge  Parker.  It  appears 
from  his  paper,  has  studied  only  the  docu- 
ments that  were  Introduced  at  Nuremberg 
and  thinks  that,  because  the  record  is  a 
very  long  one.  It  Includes  everything  that 
is  relevant.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
documents  bearing  on  the  Hltler-Stalln  al- 
liance were  excluded  to  spare  the  Russians 
embarrassment.  The  oversight  Is  a  serious 
one  because  It  enables  him  to  conclude  that 
the  trial  was  fair  and  that  Its  Influence  has 
been  salutary. 

Judge  Parker  does  his  skillful  best  to 
answer  the  many  criticisms  of  the  Nurem- 
berg proceedings,  including  the  charge  that 
they  were  ex  post  facto  and  that  Russians, 
though  equally  guilty,  were  not  tried,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  were  represented  on  the 
t>ench.  As  his  Interpretation  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  Indicates,  however,  his  mind 
is  cloeed  to  the  posslbUlty  that  our  own 
diplomacy  was  bent  on  war.  He  makes  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Judge  cotild  be 
outvoted,  and  he  assumes  that  the  Ameri- 
can, French,  and  British  Judges  were  repre- 
senting national  viewpoints  which  were 
wholly  above  reproach.  The  more  the  evi- 
dence accumulates,  the  less  tenable  this 
thesis  becomes. 

Judge  Parker  allows  himself  to  say  that 
the  trial  was  of  value  "chiefly  because  it 
strengthened  Immeasurably  the  foundations 
of  international  law." 

If  that  means  anjrthlng,  it  means  that  the 
trial  discouraged  aggression  and  totalitarian 
brutalities  such  as  the  enslavement  of  cap- 
tive peoples.  He  ought  to  look  around  him, 
at  Korea,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  satellite 
countries. 

First  the  North  Koreans,  then  the  Chinese, 
violated  the  international  law  that  was  "Im- 
measurably strengthened"  at  Nuremberg. 
Then — and  this  la  more  significant — the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
fewest  exceptions,  steadily  sought  to  save  the 
aggressors  from  humiliation  or  ptmlshment. 
Judge  Parker  seems  to  liave  forgotten  that 
the  United  States  itself  accepted  a  propcsal 
to  end  the  present  war  on  an  understand- 
ing that  Communist  China  would  eventually 
be  rewarded  by  recognition  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Formosa. 


Hitler's  henchmen  were  hanged,  among 
other  reasons,  for  their  murder  camps  and 
their  slave-labor  battalions.  Can  Judge 
Parker  say  that  the  sentences  have  altered 
Soviet  practices  In  Rtissla  or  the  satellite 
countries? 

Can  he  And  any  evidence  that  the  punlsh- 
Bient  of  the  Germans  for  "violations  of  the 
laws  or  ciistoms  of  war  "  have  tempered  sub- 
sequent behavior?  Naturally  he  can't  be- 
cause men  today  remember  that  If  the 
Germans  were  punished  for  their  shooting 
of  hostages,  etc  .  the  victors  were  not  pun- 
ished for  the  senseless  bombing  of  Dresden, 
for  example,  or  the  brutal  destruction  of 
Hiroshima  after  the  Japanese  were  already 
suing  for  peace.  Was  the  sinking  of  hun- 
dreds of  merchant  ships  by  our  submarines, 
without  warning.  In  accordance  with  "the 
laws  of  war""* 

To  accuse  Judge  Parker  of  special  plead- 
ing is,  of  course,  not  to  say  that  the  men 
convicted  at  Nuremberg  should  have  gone 
unpunished.  It  Is  to  say  that  a  law  which 
Is  aimed  only  at  the  vanquished  Is  not  law. 
The  right  way  to  have  dealt  with  Hitler's 
lieutenants  was  to  turn  them  over  to  Ger- 
man courts — or  Polish,  Czech,  Norwegian,  or 
French  courts — to  be  tried  for  murder  and 
tisurpatlon  and  whatever  other  crimes  they 
committed,  that  were  clearly  defined  as  of- 
fenses when  the  crimes  took  place.  There  la 
little  chance  that  the  guilty  would  have 
escaped. 

The  Ntiremberg  court  waa  a  victors'  cotirt, 
a  fsct  that  Is  obvious,  though  Judge  Parker 
tries  to  disguise  It.  Par  from  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  International  law.  It  haa 
profaned  the  ideals  of  equal  Justice  before 
the  law. 


Congress  Urf  ed  To  Detenniae  Troop 
Commitments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  August  i,  1951 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  Congress  to  recapture  the 
constitutional  powers  upon  which  this 
Republic  was  founded;  to  protect  this 
Nation  against  future  undeclared  wars, 
so-called  police  actions  and  repeated 
emergencies  whereby  homes  are  broken 
and  Americans  shipped  out  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 
soil. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
August  5  issue  of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa) 
Daily  Courier  is  an  example  of  a  justified 
revolt  against  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  Executive: 

Check  ow  Tioop  Shikmewts  Nkesed 
Under  existing  law.  there  Is  no  restriction 
whatever  on  the  number  of  American  troojJB 
which  can  be  sent  anywhere  in  the  world 
by  the  President's  order. 

The  Korean  War  proves,  moreover,  that 
the  President  Is  able  to  send  large  number* 
of  American  men  Into  combat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  without  consulting  Con- 
gress. By  calling  the  conflict  a  poUce  ac- 
tion, he  may  thus  evade  the  constitutional 
provision  that  only  Congress  may  declare 
war. 

This  la  too  much  power  and  responsibility 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Even 
if  the  public  had  complete  confidence  in 
the  administration  It  would  be  unwise  to 
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ASOOS 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•Ilow  tb«  Fruldent  that  murb  poirer  It 
to  throagh  such  pr«c«<l*nU  that  dictator* 
alUpa  arc  created. 

CTnfortunatclf.  ftirtbermore.  a  rwc*nt  ex- 
UB^e  tiMllcatcs  that  the  admin Ixtrmt ion  la 
not  abovt  tricking  Congresa  and  the  public. 
Cartt«r  thia  year  when  Con^Twa  was  dls- 
euaalng  possible  leglalattTe  restrictions  on 
tb«  number  nf  troopa  to  b«  sent  to  Kurope, 
dcfenae  department  oAclala  teatifled  that 
tbey  planned  to  send  four  additional  divl- 
alona.  According  to  the  standard  size  of 
United  Statea  dlTislona.  thlM  would  mean  an 
•ddttloDal  lOO.OOO  men  to  be  sent  to  join 
the  UC.OGO  men  already  on  occupation  duty. 
Aeting  OD  this  a«rumpUOQ.  the  Senate 
•dopted  a  resolution  which  apprcved  "pres- 
ent plaaa  ■  ■  *  to  send  four  additional 
dlvlalotta  cf  ftrrund  force*  '  but  declared  that 
ao  fxirtber  force*  sihouid  be  seat  without  lur- 
tbar  eongre«Kl<^naI  ipprcval.  This  was  not 
togaCy  Mndtng  on  the  President;  tmt  it  rep- 
lied the  preTaling  azKl  publicly  ex- 
bAUef  Uiax  the  totaJ  force  In  Europe 
VDOM  not  exceed  S20.000  men. 

OafCBM  Secretary  Marshall  at  the  time  did 
notlUBg  to  correct  thia  mlaapprehenaion.  if 
It  vert  that.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  he 
calmly  announced  that  the  United  States 
planned  to  hare  400.000  men  In  Exux)pe — 
nearly  twice  aa  many  as  the  preTlous  esti- 
mate. Bad  Congreaa  realixed  that  the  De- 
fcnae  Department  deaired  to  send  that  many 
men  it  would  probably  have  adopted  legally 
W'^'I'^f  rastrtctlocs  on  the  total  allowed. 

StKh  a  raatilctlon.  however,  niay  stUl  be 
Impoaed.  If  the  adminlatration  ta  not  going 
to  ba  frank  and  honcat  in  telUng  Congreaa 
•bout  ita  plana,  then  Congress  will  have  to 
arrive  at  what  It  considers  a  sale  flgvure  and 
oompel  the  admlctatration  to  abide  by  it. 
Sentiment  for  such  a  restriction  is  growing  in 
and  the  kterahaU  incident  haa 
the  relntroductlon  of  restrictive 
•mendmenta  to  upproprlatlon  bllla.  The 
qaaatlon  ol  drafting  and  sending  men  abroad 
li  ibm  gnateat  piwer  that  a  government 
over  ita  cltlcena.  To  say  that  Con- 
not  hav«'  the  right  to  regulate  and 
reatriet  thia  proeesi  ia  to  deny  the  whole  con- 
eapt  of  representative  government. 


Kmmm  01  W'mi  ami  tkc  lUriMtt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MKE  MANSHELD 

^  MOWTAJta 

or  THX  BOUSE  OF  BXPRISXNTATI\rBS 

ThtiT$daw,  August  9. 19S1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
bappy  to  losert  at  t^Js  point  in  the  Rxc- 
o«9,  a  news  article  out  of  the  Christian 
Sdcnee  Monitor  whkh  I  think  wiU  be 
of  interest  to  :'he  House: 


III  wm  am  rma  MAams 
(By  BarUn  Trott) 


haa  been  the  Marine 
Oorpa'  aalvaUaii.  art  sanie  military   azperta 
an  tt.    A  year  asc  this  elite  organliatkm 
away.  aatbodlcaUy  being  whlt- 
for  the  a«k«  of  economy.    <u  Its 
radoe«d.   tta   functlona  vent   ab> 
Itortna  avUtloo  waa  cut  to  tht  van- 
ate..    Wba&  tlM  oonllict  ooBunencad 
the  eorps  «••  unable  to  aawnnble 
a   MagM,    mu-atrcngtli    dlvlBlan    and    the 

to  Korea  ware  tbou- 


ta*  Martna  Oorpa  la  a  revttallxed 
■Ud  riffngf  i"*'^tf  plana  have  pro- 
to  tlM  potat  where  at  leaat  a  iOO.OOO 
a  «00/N)0-aaao  corps  win  oe  al- 


lowed under  Isw,  ln(luclln.t  a  «tr-'ncer  m.i- 
rlrie  air  arm.  Moreover  the  nutlcx^K  Is  goixi 
for  IncludiiiK  the  Cnmmandant  of  \he  M.r  ::»' 
Corps  cither  &»  a  full-fledged  nu-ni!  •■:  or 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  as  a  con.- u;*. all 
to  It. 

For  this  Imprrved  pn*!tlon.  Vac  iv.:^r.-:.f% 
are  thankful  and  the  country  L-  f.jr-vi:i.T<;. 
In  the  uncertain,  dai-.gerous  diys  .ili^M.i, 
despite  the  Imminent  truce  U-.  Kore.^.  't.e 
need  for  a  stronger,  expanded  M  irUie  C-  rj.s 
is  more  evident  than  ever 

Though  It  shouldn't  have  be^n  ni»ross.iry. 
the  marines  proved  their  u.-ff-.i'.r.ffs  and 
value  In  Korea  In  thus  the  pu'Jli mii  >:-.  .f  .i 
letter  which  char:ic'ers/e<l  the  n;aritu'^  .is 
the  .Navy's  po'.iC':-  ;  rre  played  a  measurable 
role.  E^en  such  .i  ^T.ce-iip>in-a-tlme  critic 
of  the  n;arlne.<.  General  cf  the  Kxmy  Duglas 
Mac.^^thur.  became  an  ardent  leatherneck 
backer  Korea,  .said  Ger.cral  Mac.^rthur  to 
one  Marl.'ie  general,  would  once  and  f  r  all 
solidify  the  corps'  position  in  the  cnuntry  .s 
military  structure  If  this  predlrtlon  proves 
correct,  the  country  gains  in  strength  ai'.d 
security 

What  have  the  marines  d'^ne  In  K>  rea  to 
achieve  thl.s? 

1.  The  Inchon  landing.  Fr'jm  a  sc.ii.t  12 
months'  perspective,  this  almost  lm;>'>ssl':lt' 
feat  has  s;alned  *he  reputation  jf  beir. ;  the 
outstanding  amphibious  assault  L,f  nii'.'.tary 
history.  A  month  after  the  marines  l.ir.ded 
and  capttired  Seoul,  the  downfall  and  de- 
struction of  the  North  Kcrean  .^rmy  were 
complete.  Any  fair-minded  observer  who 
has  studied  this  opieraUon  will  agree  that 
only  tbe  marines  with  theu-  background,  ex- 
perience, and  day-by-day  training  cuu;d 
have  brought  it  off.  Amphi'.iious  w.^rf.irt  is 
specialized  work  for  which  only  the  marines 
and  the  Navy  are  prepared 

2.  The  now  c!p-fslc  Hungn?.m  evacuation, 
or  as  the  marines  call  It.  "the  attack  toward 
the  sea."  Outnumbered  10  to  I.  isolated  fjr 
10  days,  the  Marine  division  fought  Its  way 
out  of  a  Chinese  trap  to  freedom,  tirlnglng  all 
of  ita  equipment  with  It.  U  any  battle 
proved  that  the  average  American  can  be 
trained  to  be  a  superb  soldier,  that  battle  did. 

3.  The  marines  specialiaed  version  ui  close 
air  support.  Flying  frora  two  small  Navy 
Jeep  aircraft  carriers,  the  marines  dein  ju- 
strated  techniques  of  using  airplanes  for 
ground  lighting  which  proved  far  supernr  lit 
the  Air  Force  system.  The  marine  airmen 
were  themaelves  experienced  ground  fttthters, 
and  understood  the  problems  and  language 
of  the  foot  soldier.  Secotidly.  tlielr  planes 
and  weapons  were  designed  fcr  the  ta.sk. 
Napalm,  the  jellied  gasoline  fire  bomb,  was 
their  specialty  and  was  used  with  consum- 
mate success  in  Korea. 

4.  The  individual  marine.  In  K  rea  be 
used  fotjr  weapons  almost  forgotten  In  the 
1951  fog  of  atomic  clouds  and  Jet  smoke; 
his  rifle,  his  hand  grenade,  hLs  bayonet — and 
hla  intelligence.  Well-trained,  well-led.  well- 
equipped,  the  leathernecks'  consistently  ex. 
cellent  performance  in  Korea  reawakened 
the  Amertcivn  people  to  the  need  and  use- 
fulneas  of  this  elite  organization. 

We  have  talked  with  many  marines  and 
naval  officers,  all  of  them  battle-tested  offl- 
cers.  The  consensus  is  that  a  larger  but  still 
volunteer  Marine  Corps,  protected  by  law, 
with  the  Commandant  seated  a.s  a  coiasulant 
to  the  JCS.  la  a  aiae  move.  Few  of  them, 
bowever,  wish  to  see  the  corps  divorced  and 
given  autonomy  from  the  Navy  The  corps 
la  Inextricably  Joined  with  the  Navy,  and  if 
tbclr  unique  abllltlea  are  to  l>e  maintained 
It  muat  remain  aa  part  of  the  Navy. 

Mo  credence  ia  given  to  the  idea  that  an 
expanded  oorpe  will  constitute  a  sec.nd 
army.  The  specialized  marines,  say  the  ex- 
perta.  will  be  the  ever-ready  fire  brigade 
ready  fo.-  Inatant  service  anywhere  the  Navy 
taJtea  them.  If  another  pt-rlmeter  war 
breaks  out  in  Iran  ur   Indochina.  Denmark 


r  tlie  Dardanelles,  aa  It  did  In  Korea,  at 
Ira.st  tw.i  divisions  of  marines  will  be  on  the 
spot  and  landed  to  protect  American  Inter- 
f.<its  until  the  Army  arrives. 

Recently  military  writers  have  repeated 
thr>  them.e  that  '■militarily  Korea  has  been 
V.  x'\\  while  "  In  the  case  of  the  marines 
'his  rvervrllb  statement  is  even  more  true. 
There  mli;ht  have  been  no  victory  In  Korea 
without  the  marines,  and  there  might  have 
ben  no  marines  without  Korea. 


Allied  Armi  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OF  nj.i.Nc:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  G?  P.EPr:ESENT.^TIVI:S 

Thursday.  August  9.  1957 

Mr  SHZEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
very  near  future,  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
j:f'ntative.s  i.-;  goinL'  to  debate  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  and.  although  there  is  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  aid  to  our  foreign 
allies,  there  is  a  grave  doubt  in  the 
mmds  of  many  people  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  foreign  allies  are  doing  their 
ihare  toward  helping  themselv*»s. 

Mr.  William  Stoneman,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  service,  points  out  in 
the  article  below  the  fact  that  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  Prance  have  almost 
C(jmpletely  failed  to  standardize  their 
weap^jii.';.  No  agreement  as  yet  has  even 
produced  a  standard  caliber  for  infantry 
nfies  or  a  standard  type  of  artillery 
piece. 

It  would  seem  a  matter  of  common 
•■'ense  that  Insofar  as  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  money 
and  the  bulk  of  the  arms  equipment  that 
an  agreement  should  quickly  be  reached 
so  as  to  prevent  an  enormous  duplica- 
tion of  effort  and  expense. 

Mr.  William  Stonemans  observations 
on  this  important  phase  of  arms  stand- 
ardization as  reported  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  Augus:  7,  are  as 
follows: 

Bake  Allied  Arms  Chao? 
(By  William  Stoneman 

I,o.NCoN— American  opposition  :o  Britain's 
n- w  28-callber  rifle  has  advertised  a  fact 
that  Ncrth  Atlantic  officials  have  previously 
r^ade  every  efTort  to  hush  up.  pli.y  down,  or 
icnore  That  fact  Is  that  the  United  States. 
En»nin,  and  Prance  have  almost  comirietely 
failed  to  etandardiae  their  weapcns. 

Endless  conferences  between  highly  paid 
experts  of  the  three  countiies  ha.-c  not  even 
pruduced  agreement  on  a  standard  caliber 
for  Infantry  rifles  or  a  standa-d  type  of 
artillery  piece.  There  has  been  agreement 
on  only  two  really  important  things: 

All  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
have  theoretically  agreed  on  ii  standard 
screw  thread.  If  the  theory  la  converted  into 
practice  ycu  will  be  able  to  fit  aa  American 
b<Jlt  into  the  British  nut  of  the  same  gage. 

The  French  have  agreed  to  produce  weap- 
ons which  will  take  ammunltloa  made  for 
American  standard  105  and  155  millimeter 
artillery  pieces. 

There  have  been  other  achievements  in  the 
direction  of  standardization,  b'Jt  most  of 
them  stem  from  the  fact  that  ao  many  NATO 
c<mntrles  are  being  equipped  with  American 
weapons  But  Britain  and  F-ance  have  re- 
lii.std  to  go  over  in  loto  to  American  designs. 
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Their  refusal  Is  thoroughly  Justified  In 
some  cases.  But  all  along  the  line  American. 
British,  and  French  officers  and  of&cials  have 
refused  to  agree  on  standard  designs  where 
they  were  obviously  desirable. 

The  answer  is  that  standard  designs 
should  have  been  imposed  on  the  member 
countries  at  the  very  beginning  before  most 
countries  were  tooled  up. 

In  the  particular  instance  of  the  .280  rifle 
the  British  argue  that  they  must  adopt  the 
new  weapon  for  several  reasons: 

1.  The  old  British  infantry  bolt-action 
rifle  Is  completely  obsolete  and  a  new  auto- 
loading weapon  must  be  adopted. 

2.  It  is  better  for  them  to  adopt  the  .280 
that  the  American  .30-caIiber  Garand  be- 
cause the  Garand  Itself  is  obsolescent  and 
the  .280  is  a  superior  weap>on. 

3.  The  .280  Is  extremely  light  and  of  rev- 
olutionary design.  Waste  of  ammunition 
will  be  avoided  by  adjusting  the  gun  to  pre- 
vei  t  firing  in  bursts.  Americans  have  ar- 
gued that  British  soldiers  would  lose  all  of 
the  advantage  of  the  light  ammunition  by 
firing  it  too  much  "on  automatic." 

The  question  which  is  bound  to  linger, 
irrespective  of  the  outcome  of  this  contro- 
versy, is  how  much  money  has  been  paid  to 
how  many  different  men  for  not  agreeing  on 
this  subject  many  months   ago. 


The  West  Point  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  S,  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging 
from  the  letter  printed  below,  many 
Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
happenings  at  West  Point.  Mr.  Stein 
has  put  forth  his  views  in  a  very  clear 
manner.  I  hope  many  of  us  will  con- 
sider his  opinions. 

Barbehton.  Ohio,  August  5,  1951. 
Hon.  'William  Ayres. 

Member  of  Congress  for  Akron   Dis- 
trict, Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Ayrks:  I  guess  you  have  seen  the 
newspaper      reports     about     the     cheating 
scandal    at   West   Point,   and    perhaps   have 
had  other,  more  detAlled  information  about 
It.     I  want  to  give  you  a  few  of  my  thoughts 
regarding  the  naval  and  military  academies 
and    feel   sure   that   you   will   be    interested 
since  you  are  one  of  the  few  Congressmen 
who  has  shown  concern  over  the  treatment 
of  the  Reserves,  and  enlisted  men  generally. 
My   own    navy   experiences   convinced   mo 
that  the  men  chosen  to  be  officers  were  not, 
as  a  whole,  especially  well  qualified  for  their 
work.     Many    were    too    immature    to    lead, 
many  were   frankly  IndlfTerent   to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  men,  most  of  the  Junior  officers 
didn't  even  seem  to  care  much  about  help- 
ing  get   their   work   done   by   their   men.     I 
think  that  the  trouble  stems  directly  from 
the    method    of    apportioning    the    appoint- 
ments to  the  service  academies. 

The  present  system  of  allowing  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  select  the  candidates  for 
entrance  examinations  Is  defective  In  many 
ways.  The  appointees  are  boys,  not  men. 
and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  know  that 
they  want  military  careers,  consequently 
many  of  them  leave  the  services  after  serv- 
ing the  minimum  required  time,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  lose  a  man  educated 
at  their  expense.  Again,  to  place  boys  Into 
a  school  in  which  the  empha.^  is  on  obedi- 
ence and  discipline  will  make.  In  4  years. 


men  who  will  have  lost  their  mental  In- 
dependence, and  will  rely  on  regulation 
rather  than  reason,  authority  rather  than 
right,  and  precedent  rather  than  justice. 
The  court-martial  system  of  military  Jus- 
tice and  the  recent  scandal  at  the  Detroit 
Tank  Arsenal,  as  well  as  the  Navy  supply 
corps  disgrace  In  Hawaii  during  the  war, 
will  bear  out  this  contention;  that  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  produce  more  than 
Eisenhowers  and  Bradleys.  And  while  for- 
merly, when  a  Congressman's  or  Senator's 
constituency  was  smaller,  and  class  educa- 
tional distinctions  made  the  range  of  can- 
didates even  narrower,  the  people's  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Federal  Government  may 
well  have  been  the  best  selectors  of  future 
officers  for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  doubt  that 
any  man,  trying  to  represent  50.000  or  more 
people,  at  least  500  of  whom  will  annually 
be  boys  potentially  candidates  for  the  serv- 
ice academies,  can  possibly  know  anything 
about  very  many  of  them,  or  even  take  the 
time  to  examine  those  who  show  a  desire 
to  take  the  examinations.  And  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  this  system  gave 
no  guaranty,  or  even  any  real  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  cadets  would  for  the  most 
part  become  men  who  would  stay  In  the 
military  and  naval  services. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  congressional  ap- 
pointment system  abolished,  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed. In  favor  of  selection  of  future  officers 
from  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  as  Is  now  done  to  a  small  extent.  In 
this  way  men  would  be  entered  into  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  and  they  would  be  men 
who  knew  the  military  life  first-hand,  had 
had  the  experience  of  being  commanded,  un- 
derstood the  difference  l>etween  a  good  and 
bad  officer,  and  who  liked  the  military  life 
well  enough  to  stay  with  it.  I  suppose  that 
some  of  the  more  childish  activities  of  the 
schools,  such  as  football,  would  be  put  Into 
their  proper  place,  and  that  there  would  be 
complaints  about  having  to  defer  marriage 
to  the  age  of  34  or  25  but.  from  the  pwlnt  of 
view  of  procuring  officers  who  would  serve 
for  10  or  20  years  (the  law  should  be  changed 
from  the  present  3-year-after-graduation  re- 
quirement), and  give  mature,  intelligent  di- 
rection to  the  Army  and  Navy,  such  minor 
losses  as  Army  families,  athletic  teams,  and 
perhaps  even  some  of  the  privileges  of  rank 
are  unimportant.  And  I  think  you  are  one 
Congressman  who  is  not  unduly  concerned 
over  the  possible  loss  of  a  valuable  patronage 
you  now  control,  although  the  loss  of  such 
a  privilege  as  handing  out  a  few  free  college 
educations  a  year  is  not  a  thing  many  men 
would  deny  themselves.  I  have  a  distinct 
Idea,  gained  from  recent  news  articles  and 
the  resignations  from  the  Academies  after 
the  close  of  the  late  war,  that  some  Army 
officers  and  Congressmen  considered  football 
ability  rather  than  abUity  and  desire  to  serve 
as  the  criterion  of  ellglbUlty  for  entrance. 

In  brief.  I  think  the  present  method  of 
selection  of  candidates  for  training  as  Army 
and  Navy  officers  is  obsolete,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  selection  from  applicants  with 
several  years'  service  as  enlisted  men  in  the 
service  In  which  they  want  commissions. 

William  B.  Steik. 


Rescue  Our  missionaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAS&acHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnvab 

Thursday.  August  9, 1951 

Mr.    McCORMACK      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Pilot  of  August 
4,  1951: 

Rescxte   Ottr   Missionarixs 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  decline  in 
Interest  among  our  American  people  In  the 
conferences  Ijelng  held  In  reference  to  the 
question  of  a  cease  fire  In  Korea.  The  heat, 
the  baseball  pennant  race,  the  television  of 
a  wrestling  match,  or  the  stench  created 
by  the  sputtering  out  of  the  latest  marriage 
of  a  Hollywood  star,  all  seem  to  be  more 
Important. 

In  the  easy  way  of  people  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  having  their  every  want  satisfied 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  our  desire  for 
peace  also  needs  only  to  be  talked  over  with 
somebody  or  other  to  be  fulfilled.  In  Ko- 
rea, however,  there  are  many  people,  our 
own  people,  who  must  be  shocked,  horrified, 
"let  down"  and  legitimately  Inf  lu-lated  by  our 
attitude. 

Among  them  is  a  small  gi-oup  who  are 
truly  the  most  forlorn  of  the  forgotten. 
These  are  the  devoted  missionaries.  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  who  for  no  motive  save 
that  of  extending  the  sweet  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  devoted  their  lives  and  their 
energies  to  the  people  of  the  Far  East.  They 
have  been  taken  captive  by  the  Communists 
with  all  the  grief  that  that  Implies,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  Interruption  of  their 
good  and  noble  work. 

We  ask  now  if  these  Americana  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Korean  conferences,  point  4 
of  which  refers  to  "arrangements  relating 
to  prisoners  of  war."  Our  spokesmen  have 
put  the  question  for  us  to  the  chief  of  the 
Communist  delegation.  They  have  received, 
at  best,  loose  and  ambiguotis  replies. 

This  matter  of  the  missionaries  la  too  Im- 
portant to  be  lost  in  the  general  confusion 
of  things.  In  the  name  of  right  and  de- 
cency, we  have  a  duty  to  watch  news  report* 
of  the  negotiations  carefully.  Amid  the 
hooting  and  horn-blowing  that  greet*  the 
announcement  of  on  armistice  the  voices  of 
the  men  of  God  crying  in  the  wUderness  may 
not  be  heard. 


A  Good  Sncfestioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or   ICASSACHt  SEITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  tbe  New  York 
Journal -American  of  August  2.  1961: 

The  suggestion  made  by  a  reader  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  printed  In  an 
adjoining  column  on  thU  page,  for  adequate 
and  merited  recognition  of  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  at  the  Japanese  treaty  cere- 
monies In  San  Pranciaco  in  September,  will 
strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

Stirely  the  peace  we  now  enjoy  with  Japan 
and  the  formal  treaty  peri»etiiating  It  are 
attributable  to  General  MacArthur  vaorf) 
than  to  any  other  man. 

The  American  victory  in  the  war  against 
Japan  was  achieved  under  the  brilliant  mili- 
tary leadership  of  General  Mac  Arthur. 

The  subsequent  occupation  of  Japan  under 
his  administrative  leadership  U  universally 
recognised  and  acknowledged  as  the  most 
constructive  program  of  postwar  rehabUlt*- 
tlon  evw  undertaken  by  a  vtctortoua  aatloa 
within  the  territories  of  a  vanquished 
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wnidB  tlM  ipttn  of  6  I— n.  lapaa  luwi  noe 
ooly  few*  naa*  capaW  of  rwMntloti  to  • 
panetfal  ptoc*  In  tb*  wortd  family  of  tr«* 
nattoB*  tool  Ihw  glvn  prooC  of  bdnc  vtirtby 
of  Um  iwnwrT  of  ba  former  encmi**. 

OuMnl  MtocArtlnir  aoecptcd  tb«  adirilnto- 
tnttv*  iimmlTimtlw  of  Um  JapaaeM  oc- 
enpsttoo  wtlh  tlM  tnUnUon  of  Mblertnc 
tiMt  objKUv*,  And  most  of  Um  ran  of  th* 
««rld  w»  olthM-  gki^tlcal  or  openly  Koffed. 
•at  tb«  tTMty  which  will  b*  fonnally 
rignad  la  Ban  rrmnctaco  will  attaat  hli  tuc- 
eaaa.  for  tba  vary  Ant  time  In  bumac  his- 
tory, tn  aoeompUahlnc  flnt  a  ricXtsi  and 
than  a  paaoa  dcalgned  to  Increase  and  per- 
tb«  eobcapU  of  brotherhood  which 
the     world*!     best     safeguards 

, ,  iCutura  war. 

Suraly  tiM  pesos  trsaty  with  Japan  tbould 
wrltim   Into   the   psrmancnt   record   of 
w^ld  tJatory   with  full   and  proper  recog- 
Bttkm  (tf  the  indispensable  contributions  of 
MacArtbur    to    the    trlumplns    of 
military  power  and  th«  poL'icles  of 
administration  which  made  It  pos- 


R  la  a  matter  of  unconscionable  injus- 
tios  to  Oancral  ICacArthur  that  he  bits  been 
tltmt^ed  of  the  opportunity  to  partldpaie 
penooaUy  In  the  final  dramatic  and  litstorle 
fhairttT  of  the  Pacific  conflict  in  wlUcb  be 
oonmaadsd  the  American  Armed  Forces 
so  macBificently. 

-  It  ia  a  matter  of  great  mortification  and 
kumUlatloa  to  the  American  people  that 
petty  poUtidans.  solely  for  the  purpoee  of 
otmemliMtf  their  own  mistakes,  bare  had 
tte  poww  BS  well  as  the  shamaful  desire 
to  aand  Qaneral  IfacArthur  Into  eulc  at  a 
time  the  hlchest  and  best  of  the  world's 
bosKwa  aboQld  be  paid  him. 

But  tt  would  be  an  even  more  shameful 
^ittn^  12  the  San  Francisco  ceremonies  st- 
t^»<iH»j  the  ■*ip*"g  of  the  Japanest!  Treaty 
atamld  not  bs  conducted  with  all  possible 
iweofnltion  of  his  honored  and  nsspected 
and  belovad  name. 


TW  Eiseakowcr  Mytk 


KXTESSlOtf  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  nxJif  CIS 
Df  TBS  HOUSK  OF  BKPB^aBNTATlVBS 

Thmrtdav.  Amnut  9. 19SI 

Ifr.  JGHAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rxcots.  I 
iixtitoCm  an  editorial  pubUalked  in  tbe 
WaabtnctoD  Times-Herald  uniei  date  of 
Ammt  •.  1951.  and  entitled  "T1m>  Eiaen> 
ho««r  Mirth."  Tbe  editorial  follows : 
Ths  BiaaMjiowia  ICrra 


« 


Caaor  Ixwea.  A^  of 

haa  lauDCtaad  a  boomlet  (or  blm- 

aaU  m  candldata  for  the  BepubUcan  presl- 
<Mkttel  Msnlnatkm  In  1993.  Observers  ez- 
t»  poUtles  call  this  a  traosparant 
Lrrma  will  be  up  for  reelection 
and  the  poUtioal  wlseacrw  say  that 
Of  bstac  trlaooMd.  They  say 
uti  to  bill  aiaaetf  tor  the  role  of 
t  ta  Uie  bop*  of  gattlnc  a  dutch 
tha  tfwwTnisitts  RapobUean  detaga- 
I  to  tha  oatknal  uuMteutlon.  so  that  he 
tba  nt^tr'i*'^  to  Oenariii  Baen- 
I  taos  advaaea  a  dalB  to  the  Tioa 
;  tf  ■■aDlkowav  la  noBlnated. 

lUfes  Loass 

__     _.    Governor 

.iCStov'Todk.  ttfkia  aa  a)ab-Mn  tn  tba 

fMMtaat.  baa  now  aetUed  down  ia 

I  Of  speller  In  tiM  hope  of  t  lUlng  off 


:t 


the  chances  of  Senator  T»rr,  the  logical  can- 
didate. Dewey  Is  out  for  Elsenhower  So 
is  Senator  Dott  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
hold  on  the  Republican  Party  In  Pennsyl- 
Tania  is  ■lipping.  Former  Senator  Harry 
Darby,  of  Kansas,  who  held  the  post  by  ap- 
pointment for  13  months,  then  bowed  out 
of  the  picture.  Is  another  of  these  disap- 
pointed king  makers. 

Aside  from  such  people  as  these  In  the 
Republican  Party,  the  ballyhoo  for  Elsen- 
hower as  a  Republican  nominee  comes  from 
Kew  Dealers.  New  Deal  propagandists,  Europe 
Plrsters,  and  other  brands  of  world  savers. 
Senator  Paul  Doccuis,  a  New  Dealer,  haa 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Elsenhower 
be  nominated  by  both  parties,  which  amounts 
to  an  endorsement  of  totalitarian  one-party 
government.  Columnists  and  commenta- 
tors playing  the  New  Deal  game  are  con- 
stantly whooping  up  Elsenhower.  So  la  the 
un-Amcrlcan  press  In  New  York. 

Before  these  self-seekers  proceed  t.»  far. 
they  ought  to  appraise  all  of  the  handicaps 
under  which  Elsenhower  would  labor  as  a 
candidate. 

As  a  Republican  candidate.  Elsenhower 
would  be  a  Joke  He  was  one  of  the  coterie 
owing  his  advancement  to  George  C  Mar- 
shall when  the  latter  wsis  Mr.  Roosevelt  s 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  To  put  Marshall  into 
that  post.  Roosevelt  had  to  Jump  him  over 
34  senior  officers.  For  Roosevelt  and  Mar- 
shall to  Install  Eisenhower  as  supreme  com- 
mando*  In  Europe  necessitated  Jumping 
him  over  386  officers  who  ranked  him  Eis- 
enbcwer  achieved  his  advancement  through 
New  Deal  patronage,  and  he  Is  not  likely  to 
forget  It. 

After  the  end  of  the  war.  It  waa  Mr  Tru- 
man who  appointed  him  Chief  of  Staff, 
which  was  as  high  as  he  could  go  in  the 
Army.  When  he  completed  his  tour  of  that 
office,  Eisenhower  was  picked  up  by  the  ex- 
tremely wealthy  internatlonalisTa  compris- 
ing the  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  was  named  president  of  Colum- 
bia. But  Truman  kept  showering  favors 
upon  him.  When  the  new  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  tn  the  unified  Defense  Department 
fell  to  quarreling.  Truman  called  Elsen- 
hower back  on  leave  from  Columbia  to  serve 
as  an  unofficial  referee. 

When  the  administration  determined  to 
send  American  troops  Into  an  Atlantic  Pact 
army  In  Europo,  Elsenhower,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Truman  administration,  was 
given  the  Job  of  commander  of  the  European 
army.  He  conducted  a  preliminary  tour  In 
Karope  and  came  laack  to  lead  the  admin- 
istration's propaganda  for  this  venture  He 
thereby  repaid  the  favor  of  being  appointed 
ccmmander.  even  though.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  later,  he  made  tt  plain  that  the 
European  army  is  militarily  useless.  He  said 
he  thought  It  could  held  the  Breton  Penin- 
sula, wblch  was  equivalent  to  savins;  that  it 
could  not  stand  up  to  a  Soviet  attack  any- 
where east  at  a  point  where  it  would  stand 
with  Its  back  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Truman  recently  referred  to  General 
Elsenhower's  oollgations  to  him  by  stating 
that  the  gtneral  was  free  to  do  what  he 
pleased  politically  m  IMS.  but  the  Pre^;dent 
said  he  felt  confident  that  Elsenhi.w.-r  w<nild 
pursue  the  line  of  duty.  This  was  an  indi- 
rect hint  to  Eisenhower  to  keep  off  Trum a r.s 
preserve. 

Not  only  does  Elsenhower  labor  under  the 
handicap  of  an  obligation  to  Truman  and 
the  New  Deal,  but  bis  supporters  must  also 
he  aware  that  bis  candidacy  would  brmg  his 
military  record  In  World  War  n  under  review. 
Bis  military  biocrapber,  Capt.  Harry  Butcher. 
■ajs  tiMt  it  was  a  byword  among  American 
oOoers  that  "Eisenhower  Is  the  best  general 
the  British  have."  Kisenhower  got  this  repu- 
tatkm  by  acceding  to  a  British  war  plan 
calculated  to  allow  the  British  commander. 
Field  Marshall  Montgomery,  to  achieve  all  of 


the     decUlve     break-through     to     achieve 

victory. 

Montgomery  fell  on  his  face  ea  :h  time  he 
tried,  but  that  did  not  prevent  Slsenhower 
from  diverting  supplies  from  Oi  neral  Pat- 
toii  s  unstoppable  American  armcr  at  a  time 
when  Patton  thought  he  cotild  wind  up  the 
war  These  supplies  were  given  tc  Montgom- 
ery for  the  HI -conceived  parachut<  attack  de- 
signed to  seize  the  mouth  of  th?  Rhine — a 
maneuver  that  ended  In  failure. 

Long  before  the  campaign  in  Eu  ope,  Elsen- 
hower had  shown  his  partial  ty  to  the 
British  It  was  he  who  helped  c  )ver  up  the 
errors  of  the  British  Gen.  K.  A.  f  .  Anderson, 
which  led  to  the  Allied  defeat  at  the  Kasser- 
me  Pass  in  North  Africa,  and  It  -^aa  he  who. 
by  dismissing  the  American  general.  Lloyd 
Fredendall,  cast  the  stigma  for  tl  at  set-back 
upon  American  arms. 

Nor  will  Elsenhower's  political  leclslona  at 
the  time  victory  In  Europe  was  »lthln  Allied 
grasp  pass  unchallenged.  It  v  as  he  who 
called  off  Creneral  Bradley's  vlcto:  iotis  armies 
when  they  were  across  the  Elte,  thus  re- 
."-trving  for  Russia  the  enormc  us  political 
advantage  of  capturing  Berlin.  T  his  decision 
certai.nly  la  not  unrelated  to  Ant  erica's  later 
difflcultles  with  Russia  In  malr  tainlng  the 
right  of  Ingress  and  egress  at  Ber  In — difficul- 
ties which  necessitated  the  costl  •  airlift  at  a 
lat<T  time. 

Elsenhower  It  was.  also  who  "  urned  Gen- 
eral Patton  from  his  unchecked  a  Ivance  upon 
Prnszue  and  let  the  capital  of  d  Jchoslovakia 
u:\  to  the  Red  army.  Very  few  blunders  of 
the  war  have  had  more  calam.totis  conse- 
c.uences  than  the  decision  to  yle  d  Berlin  and 
Prague.  It  was  little  wonder  that  Eisen- 
hijwer  was  received  In  Mosco' v  and  there 
a-Aarded  a  Soviet  mlUtary  decor  itlon  lor  his 
contributions  to  Stalin  were  grtat. 

Nor  win  some  of  Eisenhower  s  other  acts 
and  utterances  escape  critic  il  scrutiny. 
When  he  wrote  his  war  memoiu.  he  was  fa- 
vored with  a  special  ruling  by  t  ne  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  which  perm  tted  him  to 
account  for  his  royalties  as  a  c  ipltal  gain — 
a  favor  accorded  no  other  auth  jr.  It  meant 
a  difference  of  ^600.000  in  tax  m  a  million- 
dollar  deal  and  permitted  hi  n  to  pocket 
ihree-quarters  of  a  million  dc  .lars,  instead 
of  $150,000,  which  was  all  tha  anyone  else 
could  have  kept. 

Eisenhower's  remarks  befon  a  Congres- 
sional committee  that  "nomln  il  pay"— per- 
haps $10  a  month — was  ample  pay  for  con- 
scripts is  not  going  to  endear  lim  with  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  Army.  Hla  order  during 
the  advance  Into  Germany  to  'shoot  every- 
thing that  moves"  will  not  con  mend  him  to 
humanitarians,  and  his  remaik  it  the  time  of 
assuming  command  of  the  Et  ropean  army 
that  henceforth  he  must  conali  ler  himself  aa 
only  one-twelfth  American  la  not  likely  to 
commend  him  to  patriots. 

But  perhaps  the  General's  gi  eatest  handi- 
cap la  the  ambiguity  of  his  po  Itlcal  attach- 
ment. He  has  refused  to  declare  himself 
either  a  Democrat  or  a  Repul  llcan.  There 
are  reports  that  In  his  younger  days  In  Abi- 
lene. Kans..  he  was  a  registered  Democrat. 
If  any  party  should  be  so  un»  Ise  as  to  cast 
aside  its  own  outstanding  It  aders.  whose 
convictions  are  a  matter  of  pub  Ic  knowledge, 
and  to  seek  as  a  candidate  a  nan  who  has 
consistently  rebuffed  and  rep  ilsed  it,  that 
party  would  proclaim  Itself  d«  void  of  prin- 
ciple and  self-respect.  It  woul  I  condemn  It- 
self as  Interested  only  In  winning  office  for 
the  sake  of  Jobs  and  patronage.  It  would  hu- 
miliate Itself  by  advertising  its  utter  want  of 
conviction.  It  would  so  exalt  i  me  man  as  to 
dedicate  Itself  to  personal  go' emment. 

Those  who  hope  to  profit  by  b  itching  them- 
selves to  Eisenhower  may  be  n  for  a  cruel 
disillusionment.  Their  man  li  vary  vulner- 
able. So  far  be  haa  got  off  llighUy  because 
he  has  adopted  the  pretense  cf  being  above 
politics  People  recalled  tha:  In  1948  he 
disavowed    any    Interest    in    t  le    New    Deal 
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nomination,  saying.  "It  Is  my  conviction  that 
tbe  necessary  and  wise  subordination  of  tha 
military  to  the  clvU  power  will  be  best  sus- 
tained and  our  people  will  have  greater 
confidence  that  It  la  so  sustained  when  life- 
long professional  soldiers  in  the  absence  of 
some  obvloiu  and  overriding  reasons,  ab- 
stain from  seeking  high  political  office." 

Once  Elsenhower  abandons  that  position 
and  Jumps  Into  the  political  arena,  his  op- 
ponents will  be  less  charitable.  They  will 
begin  exploring  the  Elsenhower  myth  and 
showing  out  of  what  material  It  has  been 
created. 


Bob  Angers'  Colamn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF  LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wat- 
son, chairman  of  the  board  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.,  was 
built  around  the  simple  slogan  "Think." 
The  complexity  of  our  problems  as  Con- 
pressman  could  be  simplified  and  the 
burdens  of  the  demands  made  upon  us 
could  be  lightened  if  we  devoted  a  few 
minutes  before  commencing  work  every 
day  to  just  plain  thinking. 

This  morning  I  read  the  column  of 
Mr.  Bob  Angers  in  the  Franklin  Banner- 
Tribune.  It  made  me  realize  how  pa- 
triotic yet  how  sensible  our  people  are. 
It  impressed  me  with  their  generosity, 
tampered  with  good  judgment.  In  other 
words,  it  made  me  think.  I  commend 
this  article  to  you,  my  colleagues.  In 
this  great  land  of  ours  you  and  I  do  not 
even  have  to  agree  with  all  Bob  Angers 
has  to  say;  just  so  he  helps  us  to  think 
our  way  through  during  these  critical 
times. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Column 
To    the    great    American    bread    line    this 
column  is  respectfully  dedicated. 

Giveaway  programs  have  gotten  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  phobia  In  your  land  and  mine. 
We  give  away  automobiles,  deep  freezers,  and 
college  scholarships  at  the  drop  of  the  mer- 
chandising hat.  Most  of  the  time  the  give- 
away is  tied  In  with  a  promotional  campaign 
designed  to  make  the  public  conscious  of 
a  certain  product  and  create  a  desire  to  buy 
that  product.  Sometimes  the  programs  are 
a  nuisance,  but  generally  they  provide  good 
entertainment  and  the  prizes  are  worth  the 
effort. 

But  It  appears  like  the  giveaway  has  been 
given  the  wrong  slant  at  the  so-called  diplo- 
matic level  of  our  Government. 

Solid  Americans  hate  communism,  social- 
ism, and  fascism  with  a  passion.  They  rec- 
ognize the  danger  they  pose  to  Americanism. 
And  they'll  do  almost  an3rthing  to  combat 
them.  In  fact,  they've  done  aln»st  every- 
thing to  oppose  them  and  know  that  the 
battle  never  ends. 

American  lives  and  treasure  have  been 
poured  Into  the  struggle  and  Americans  have 
not  been  mealymouthed  about  the  sacrifice. 
They  clipped  the  Kaiser's  wings  in  World 
War  I  and  broke  out  the  shears  when  bis 
Nazi  counterparts  set  out  to  nile  tbe  world. 
Japan  felt  the  American  whiplash  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  Russia  and  her  stooges  in  Korea 


hfkve  had  their  roae-colored  glasses  smashed 
by  a  solid  punch  in  the  noae. 

We  have  shown  a  willingness  to  help  any- 
one who  wants  to  pl&y  on  our  team,  includ- 
ing a  lot  of  our  former  enemies  and  men  like 
Franco  who  stood  ready  to  hop  on  Hitler's 
band  wagon  with  a  knife  In  his  hand  to  slip 
in  our  back. 

Sometimes  America  looked  like  an  Interna- 
tional Santa  Claus  riding  a  big  red  fire  en- 
gine In  four  different  directions  at  once. 
Arms,  food,  clothing,  medicine,  scientific  as- 
sistance, and  money  have  gone  out  In  gener- 
ous doses  to  Greece,  France,  England,  Turkey. 
Finland.  Holland,  Norway,  Africa.  Israel,  Iran, 
Spain,  India,  China.  Russia,  thi;  PhiUppines. 
South  America,  Japan,  German;r,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  places. 

Two  and  one-half  world  wai-s  have  msulc 
most  of  us  internationalists  In  our  thinking. 
We  despise  war  and  Ita  misery  and  waste, 
and  that's  been  a  big  reason  why  we've  been 
a  party  to  conducting  the  biggest  bread  line 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Not  many  of  us  are  so  proud  but  what  we 
haven't  accepted  a  helping  hand  In  a  mo- 
ment of  despair.  But  most  of  us  have 
enough  pride  to  want  to  stand  on  our  own 
two  feet  at  the  earliest  date.  And  Its  that 
Ingrained  principle  of  Americanism  that 
makes  us  ack  questions  about  some  of  the 
people  abroad  that  seem  to  be  making  a  pro- 
fession out  of  living  off  Amerli;an  handouts. 
God  helps  people  who  help  themselves, 
and  its  about  time  that  that  adage  be  ap- 
plied to  American  diplomacy.  Let's  help 
people  who  deserve  help  and  who.  In  some 
measure.  Indicate  that  they  want  to  help 
themselves. 

Otir  economic  capability  is  limited.  Amer- 
ica has  only  so  much  wealth  and  resources 
that  she  can  expend  before  slie  reaches  the 
danger  point  of  economic  collapse.  Today 
our  tax  burden  borders  on  i;he  same  per- 
centage that  catised  the  fall  of  the  Reman 
Empire.  And  can  you  see  th<  end  In  sight? 
We  can't.  If  American  pwllcy  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  principle  that  the  outi;tretched  hand 
from  abroad  Is  the  signal  to  reach  for  your 
pocketbook. 

Anyone  who  exhibits  a  slnciTC  desire  to  do 
battle  with  communism  Is  dtservlng  of  the 
support  we  are  financially  and  militarily 
able  to  give  him.  However,  v/e  ahould  have 
a  good  lock  at  people  like  Tito  and  Franco 
before  opening  Fort  Knox.  F-ance  and  Italy 
have  shown  some  resiliency  since  the  war, 
but  they  have  a  whole  lot  of  dirty  dishes  to 
wa^h  before  they  put  on  new  white  skirts. 
Socialism,  as  advocated  by  some  of  our  Brit- 
ish friends,  la  contrary  to  our  own  free-en- 
terprise thinking.  Somethirg  lor  nothing 
Is  a  false  concept.  Whereas  we  don't  want 
to  tell  another  country  how  to  rtm  its  affairs, 
we  should  at  least  be  good  t^ankers  and  re- 
serve the  right  to  ask  how  rhey  propose  to 
pay  their  debts.  A  time  limit  on  a  loan  will 
result  in  more  satisfactory  pa  yxQent  than  the 
open  note. 

Wheat  for  the  starving  Indians?  Yes. 
Arms  for  our  embattled  allies?  Yes.  Mon- 
ey for  our  destitute  friends?  Yes.  But  in 
each  instan'^  let's  do  busines.'i  on  a  business- 
like basiii.  Determine  the  ni'«d.  Determine 
our  ability  to  provide  the  gcxds.  D«!termlne 
the  time  limit  and  conditicjns.  Determine 
whether  or  not  It  is  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

America  has  its  own  probUms  and  Its  own 
needs  to  satisfy.  We  have  a  never-ending 
battle  against  disease.  We  hive  to  figure  out 
a  way  to  lessen  the  number  of  traffic  deaths 
on  the  highways.  We  have  w  break  up  tbe 
unholy  alliance  of  the  gamber  and  the  cor- 
rupt politician  and  restore  laoral  dignity  to 
public  office.  We've  got  to  sfttle  tlie  tide- 
lands  Issnie  at  an  early  dite.  There  are 
roads  and  hospitals  to  build,  zrop*  to  harvest, 
children  to  educate. 

We're  not  so  preoccupied  with  our  own 
pressing  problems  that  we  overlook  the  as- 


sistance we  can  render  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand  we  want  to  be  free  agents  and 
shouldn't  get  so  ensnarled  in  foreign  affairs 
that  we  cant  put  out  our  own  fires. 

The  bread  line  has  its  place,  so  long  as  w* 
dont  have  to  mortgage  the  kitchen  and  shoot 
the  cook  in  order  to  pay  the  bills. 


Sorpkit  Food  Acqakcd  m  Parity  Progri 
Has  Been  Dutribnteil  to  Hnfiy  ?t»- 
plc — CoBfrestioaal  Aatberity  for  Use 
of  CARE'*  Facilities  Wisdj  Excrdsod 
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Mr.  HA"iS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  previous  occasions  I  have  presented 
to  the  House  some  of  the  details  of  a 
remx-rkable  record  being  made  by  CARB, 
a  private,  nonprofit  organization  which 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Congress  as 
an  effective  agency  for  overseas  relief. 
This  organization  is  acting  in  certain 
areas  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  program  of  food  distribu- 
tion. 

The  shadow  of  hunger  still  casts  a  pall 
over  many  countries,  although  United 
States  governmental  aid  has  done  much 
to  reliere  suffering  through  food  grants. 
Governmental  food  grants  naturally 
tend  most  often  to  take  the  form  of 
loans  to  purchase  supplies.  Food  is  thus 
made  available  in  the  stores  of  shortage 
areas — but  too  often  those  who  are 
hungriest  do  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it. 

It  is  a  most  happy  circumstance, 
therefore,  when  food  can  be  brought, 
free,  to  people  who  need  it  sorely — a 
happy  circumstance  and  one  tliat  merits 
public  attention. 

Such  is  the  ca^  In  a  program  of  in- 
ternational food  aid  that  has  been  mado 
possible  by  the  joint  participation  ol 
the  United  States  Crovemment,  the 
American  people,  and  CARE. 

Our  Government's  part  in  the  pro- 
gram came  when — ^by  act  of  CongxefS— 
millions  of  pounds  of  farm  surplus, 
which  had  been  bought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  support  parity 
prices,  was  made  available,  without 
charge,  to  welfare  atrencies  for  relief 
distribution. 

CARE'S  part  came  in  applying  for  a 
large  share  of  this  agricultural  surpliu, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  hungry  and  needy 
in  food-short  countries  across  the  seas. 
And  the  American  people's  part  in  the 
progi-am  comes  in  generously  contribut- 
ing the  funds  to  cover  CARE'S  cost  of 
handling,  processing,  shipping,  and  dis- 
tributing this  food. 

The  farm-surplus  distributions  are 
being  made  in  addition  to  the  ixmpraflt 
agency's  well-known  service  of  distrib- 
uting its  own  CARE  package  asscntments 
of  food,  textiles,  botAs,  and  other  needed 
supplies  to  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 
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Tor  the  farm-surplus  program  CARB 
acquired  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  the  E>eparunent  oi  Agri- 
culture approximately  43.000,000  ixiunds 
of  acrieulturai  oommodiUes — mUi:  pow- 
der, egg  powder,  batter.  Cheddar  iJieese. 
and  dried  beans. 

This  was  f&od  which  had  been  lying 
useless  tn  our  warehouses — food  uhich 
Conoraniit  propavandista  throughout 
the  world  had  been  quick  to  aexati  upon 
as  an  example  of  the  selAshness  of  our 
dfmocracy.  People  who  are  hunfi  ry  are 
fag  pnqr  to  *uch  claims.  But  now  this 
food  is  brtn«lnii  sustenance  lo  Trillions 
of  people  overseas — and  every  pound 
CARS  deHrers  Is  unmistakable  proof  of 
the  concern  of  Americans  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  f  eUow  men. 

It  is  in  Yugoslarla — a  countT  the 
Cominlorm  Is  most  an^Jous  to  recap- 
ture^ttaat  these  food  gifts  are  making 
the  jreateat  impact.  I  am  advised  by 
Paul  Comly  French,  the  able  director  of 
CARK.  that  the  agency  is  distributing 
the  buik  of  the  farm  surplus  It  ac- 
quircd--36J94.6M  pounds  of  milk  and 
e<f  powders — to  relieve  the  hunger 
caused  by  Yugoslavia's  unprecedented 
dxoazht  ItL&t  year. 

U&der  the  CARE  plan,  each  15.35  con- 
tribuUoQ  from  an  American  donor  guar- 
antees that  a  300-pound  unit  of  farm- 
surplus  supplies — 200  pounds  of  milk 
powder  and  100  pounds  of  egg  powder— 
win  be  divided  among  100  needy  Yugo- 
alaiiaas.  The  distribution  is  made  on 
the  buls  of  2  pounds  of  milk  powder 
•ad  1  pound  of  egg  powder  per  person— 
tiw  equlralent  of  8  ciuarts  of  milk  and  3 


The  recipients  of  this  free  American 
food  come  from  special  categories  of 
p^rwfw — ^young  children,  expectant 
mothers.  Invalids,  hospitals,  orphan- 
ages, students,  old-age  homes,  and  the 
people  of  areas  which  suffered  most  se- 
verely from  the  crop  failures.  Those 
categories  were  agreed  upon  by  repre- 
sentatives of  CARE,  the  United  States 
Embassy  at  Belgrade  and  Yugoslav  Gov- 
enunent  welfare  officials.  It  wtis  also 
•creed  that  recipients  would  be  chosen 
pinvly  on  the  basis  of  need  wlthc*ut  po- 
Utleal.  relteioua,  or  other  discrimi:iation. 
DtstribuUon  of  the  food  Is  made  on  a 
nymti>iy  iwaiB  through  Cknremment  food 
outlets  In  Uie  six  federated  republics  of 
Tovo^via.  Those  oertUted  to  porticl- 
pate  receive  a  special  CARE  ration  card 
wUeta  they  iffesent  at  their  local  food 
shop.  As  they  receive  their  CARE  ra- 
tion, each  recipient  signs  a  special  re- 
ceipt. Each  list  of  100  persons  is  then 
to  the  CARE  mission  In  Bel- 
whkli  sends  a  micn^lm  copy  to 
GARB  beadquarters  In  New  York  for 
to  the  donor  who  eontrlo- 
for  that  particular  300-pound 
iL 
1Mb  also  serve  as  a  guide  for 
tvataad  American  observers  CARK 
In  Yugoslavia  to  cheek  on 
GARB'S  observers  make 
to  vMt  the  food  dlstrlbotkm 
the  naacB  and  ad- 
t«B  Ibt  reeaipcs— make  spot,  ehaek 
to  Uto  iwlplaita'  homes.  They  make 
mhatm  ttU  tbe  rations  are  being  issued 
•qiiltobiy»  that  the  people  know  how  to 


use  the  pcwders.  and  that  they  }nv.o".  'he 
food  has  tieen  provided  as  a  free  gift  from 
the  American  people 

So  far  two  miilion  perscns — cne  out 
of  every  eight  YuKosiavs — are  parucipui- 
ing  m  tiie  CARE-raticn  ck^u-ibut;  'n.s. 
Bv  O-iC  time  the  procram  ■-  cH9W):e'>.tM. 
an  estimated  4,000  000  pervns  w.ll  rrne- 
fit.  CARE'S  observers,  '.vh  ^  hav.-  :?  :.i- 
p'.ete  Ircedom  to  t.avel  whcrTVL.  '.:.•::.■ 
wuih.  report  that  virtually  ever.nnt'  in 
the  country  knows  about  the  fr^.-  food 
that  is  bemK  sent  by  Americans  Ihe 
\  jgosiav  pre^  and  rad^o  have  ^iven  -vuk* 
coverage  to  the  pro-^ram  and  word-of- 
mouth  ha^  5pre-id  frtn  c:rateful  recpi- 
ents  to  their  relatives  and  friends  m  •:'very 
c .  ty  and  v  illafc  e .  E ve  ry*  he  r  e ,  t  r.  e  pt  , J  e 
expresii  their  gratitude  to  tiieu  Auiev-can 
friends. 

But  Yu^a^lavia  Is  not  the  only  country 
whose  people  are  benefiting  fr>.m  the 
surplus-food  Kifts.  Needy  person >  .uid 
institutions  m  Aastrla.  Gre?.t  Bntam, 
France.  Western  Germany.  Greece.  Italy. 
Norway,  and  India  are  being  helped  by 
the  re-nairung  6."68.:.62  pounds  cf  .>ur- 
plu.s  commodities  whJCh  CARE  acquired. 
Those  supplies — milk  powder.  e>:^  pow- 
der, butter.  Cheddar  cheese  and  dried 
beans— have  been  supplemented  *;th 
additional  iiem^  CARE  purchased  ci;  the 
regular  market  and  have  been  as^em- 
blPd  in  two  typ.^--  ct  unit.s  A  $5  f-imily 
package,  containing  24  p<.)und.>  uf  i.--od. 
and  $125  Institutional  pacK.ise  which 
contains  954  pounds  of  foo<l  m  th-^  Euro- 
pean a.i£ortment ;  710  pounds  m  th'  units 
b€ir:g  distributed  in  India. 

For  this  part  of  itj  surplu.^-food  pro- 
gram. CARE  follows  11^  cu^siomory  pro- 
cedure for  package  delivertts  Aintv- 
ican  individuals  or  groups  who  subicnbe 
the  parcels  may  designated  :ho  country 
and  the  type  of  person  or  instituticn  they 
wish  to  help.  Overseas  representatives 
of  CARE  and  it.s  27  American  member 
welfare  agencies  select  the  recipient.^  on 
the  basis  of  greatest  need.  Deuvtry  is 
made  in  the  name  of  the  donor,  and 
CARE  returns  a  receipt  lelvinR:  the  name 
of  the  recipient,  so  that  a  direct  person- 
to-persoD  link  is  established. 

A  total  of  approximately  202,000  fam- 
ily and  institutional  packages  have  been 
assembled  by  CARE  for  distribution  m 
the  eight  countries.  Displaced  persons 
and  destitute  university  >tufient;.  m 
Western  Germany,  famine-suflerers  in 
India,  war  orphans  in  France  are  amon« 
the  hungry  who  axe  bem^  reached  by 
these  fnendship-gifts  from  America r^s. 

A  fact  which  has  surprised  both  CMIE 
representatives  and  United  Suites  G*:iv- 
emment  representatives  over^eas  is  the 
wide  coverage  these  CARE  surplus-f<xKl 
distributicns  have  received  from  the 
local  press  and  radio  in  every  country- 
It  is  as  though  everyone  is  anxious  to 
spread  the  word  of  the  help  that  will 
reach  the  most  helpless  of  tlie  people 

The  retail  value  of  the  tou!  43.000  000 
pounds  of  surplus  commodities  which 
CARE  received  is  estimated  at  $10  500- 
000.  To  cover  the  cost  of  its  handling 
and  distribution  overseas.  CARE  i-s  a.<k- 
Ing  the  American  people  for  SI  423,000. 
Those  are  small  'unvs  in  comparu^n 
to  the  111.000  000. 000  worth  cr  toieun 
assistant'e  we  have  given  throujjh  the 


M.-ir^ha!l  plan  in  the  past  3  y?ars.  Yet. 
.lollar  for  dollar,  the  release  of  surplus 
f  .ods  to  CARS  is  one  of  the  1  est  m vest- 
menu  the  Umted  States  Gove;  nment  has 
mavle. 

It  has  made  it  possible  for  C  ARE  in  the 
: -iTie  of  the  American  peopl ».  to  reach 
directly  millirns  of  persons  who  need  to 
knew  that  America  is  their  'riend  and 
:^  an.xijus  to  help  them.  It  s  bringing 
,t  return  of  friendship  and  goc  d  will  that 
V  11  pav  important  dividends  i  i  the  years 
t  '  come — the  years  that  will  determine 
t^.e  outcr.nie  cf  cur  efTort.'^;  to  hoip  bu.Id 
a  ■.v.,.r.d  of  freedom  and  peace 


Harry  J.  Anslinger,  United  States  Commii- 
sioner  of  Narcotics,  Warai  Us  That 
"The  Narcotici  Peddler  Do<  s  Not  Kid- 
nap Chiidrea;  He  Destroys  Them  ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.  JlKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  iANDT 

OF  nEHNSn.VAN'4 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE  .'T.^TTVES 
Thursday  August  9,  1)51 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  the  spot- 
light of  public  opinion  has  bten  focused 
on  the  dope  trafBc  as  radio  television, 
and  the  presa  united  to  emihasize  the 
dire  effects  that  have  followet.  the  illegal 
sale  and  u.se  of  deadly  drugs. 

As  the  American  people  were  told  of 
the  vicious  criminal  racket  which  oper- 
ate.s  throughout  the  Nation  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  has  become  so  JFidespread 
m  It.-;  operation  that  no  man.  woman,  or 
child  IS  immune  from  its  des  ructive  ef- 
fects. In  fact,  it  is  revealel  that  our 
teen-aae  population  has  beei.  a  fruitful 
.  ource  for  the  traffic  in  dead!;  drugs  and 
that  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
have  succumbed  to  its  evil  inf  uences. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
WKsh  to  call  attention  to  th  >  following 
addreso5  on  the  subject  by  Hon.  Twain 
Michelsen.  judge  of  the  super  or  court  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
delivered  on  July  15.  1951,  over  radio 
station  KYA: 

Berore  proceeding  with  my  c  l»cu»sicn  o( 
rhe  Ulicii  narcotic  tralBc,  I  wisb  to  acinuwl- 
edge  w;'.h  a  deep  H«n»<?  of  appi  ?<iancc.  the 
k(enf  roeity  of  Jlmniie  Tarantin  •  m  turnina; 
over  lo  me  the  faclillies  cf  his  stancn. 
which  mearus  all  of  his  usual  5i  nday  oroad- 
ca=!t-::rv,*'  Ho  asked  nie  it  I  \  <;uld  impart 
t>j  you  the  benefit  of  my  many  >  jars  o(  study 
il  the  most  viciou«  criminal  r  .^.ket  ever  to 
lii.-, ',»•[»  itsflf  upon  the  people  (  (  the  w'.:tid. 
Bftause  Mr.  Tarantiiio  is  hims 'If  crusadina; 
;\t{dint't  the  dope  trp*c,  I  have  accepted  the 
ocler  ui  his  radio  time. 

Sfj  that  you.  my  listeners,  m  jy  gain  even 
a  slight  Insight  Into  the  eno  mity  of  the 
narcotic  trafBc.  let  me  say  in  passing  that 
It  s^'ies  baclt  deep  Inro  the  cei  turles.  .\nd. 
as  always,  cruel  and  pitliesB  explcitatlon 
sutuig  high  on  the  ttux»ne  oi  pi  3flt.  has  been 
Its  evil  guiding  spirit.  I  ih&ll  discuss  this 
subject  In  two  general  phaw  s  Today,  I 
shall  briefly  touch  upon  the  international 
a.spect  of  tiie  trafBc:  next  Su  iday,  at  this 
5  1. 'lie  time.  I  thail  discuss  sp«'  ihc  caries,  aa 
they  afiect  tocai  &nd  national   leveU. 
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The  world  is  Indebted  to  Harry  J.  Anslinger, 

United    States    Commiulcner    of    Narcotics. 
for  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  be  has 
purn'j'fd  the  dope  asoassln  u^to  hidden  parts 
of    the   world      Handicapped   a.^   he   has   al- 
ways bei'u  by  an  ail  too  limited  Bureau  per- 
sonnel     he     bis.     nevertheless,     carried     to 
many  countiies  the  light  by  whlcn  vigorous. 
though    limited,    suppression    of    the    dirty 
coiuinerce  in  contraband  narcotics  has  been 
acccmpllshed.     During  the   life  of   the  now 
dead  League  of  Nations,  he  was  one  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the  Opium.  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  League,  and  there 
his  poweriul  voice  was  always  raised  in  oppo- 
sition   to    the    international    intrigues    that 
spawned   the  opium   monopolies  in  the   Far 
East      By   his  side,   in   the   field   of   decency 
and  common  morality,  there  stood  the  line 
fiiure  of  Director  Russell  Pasha,  of  the  Cen- 
tra! Narcotics  Intelligence  Bureau  of  Egypt. 
It   was    he   who   first   sounded    the   warning 
that    the    Suez    Canal    was    "wide    open    to 
smugglers  cf  narcotics."     It  was  he  who  con- 
fided   to   the    people    of   America   that   "the 
majority  of  Manchukuo  heroin  destined  for 
America  is  being  routed  from  the  Far  East 
ports  through  the  Suez  Canal."     In  his  clear 
voice,  speaking  in  terms  of  spiritual  values, 
as  w?ll  as  in  warning  of  the  Insidious  entrap- 
ment? of  the  international  drug  peddler,  he 
said,  and  I  quote:  '"The  world  keeps  on  say- 
ing that  it  is  agreed  to  stop  narcotic  tralBc. 
conventions  are  signed  and  ratified,  black- 
lists of  proven  international   traffickers  ar« 
drawn  up  and  exchanged,  and  yet  no  finality 
is  reached  in  dealing  with  these  International 
rogues  who  seem  able  to  pass  free  and  un- 
molested in  many  countries  of  Etirope  and 
the  Far  East.     Their  continued  existence  and 
ever-ereen  activity  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the 
world  s    lack    of    Joint   determination   to    be 
done  with  these  plague  carriers.  ' 

Again,  this  same  spokesman  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  awful  degradation  and 
slavery  cf  drug  addiction,  made  the  follow- 
ing striking  statement:  "Thj  whole  question 
of  the  drug  situation  in  the  Far  East  was 
so  fully  dealt  with  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  cf  America  in  the  session 
of  the  advisory  committee  (of  the  League 
Gi  Nations)  at  G^-eva.  that  I  do  not  propose 
to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  except  to  say 
that  It  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  serious 
menace  of  the  civilized  world."  Nor  has  the 
picture  changed  since  those  fateful  words 
were  spoken  in  the  late  thirties.  Indeed, 
the  traffic  in  dope  has  become  more  mon- 
st.-ous.  more  shocking,  until  now  the  world 
Is  reeling  under  Its  murderous  impact.  In 
urging  the  Government  of  Egypt  to  close  Its 
doors  to  some  five -hundred -odd  persona  who 
had  been  deported  from  his  country.  Di- 
rector Russell  Pastia  sounded  thOs  frlghten- 
In,  note:  '1  trust  that  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment win  otand  firm  and  remain  ada- 
mant In  refusing  reentry  Into  this  country 
cf  the.se  incorrigible  foreigners  who  so  nearly 
brcught  Egypt  to  Its  death." 

There  you  have  it.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
a  traffic  in  poison,  a  traffic  in  murder  on 
the  installment  plan,  a  traffic  that  so  nearly 
b.-cught  Egypt  to  its  dea-^'i.  And  do  not  lull 
yourselves  into  a  state  of  complacency  and 
indifference  by  assuming  that  what  hap- 
pened in  Egypt  cannot  happen  here.  It 
a!',  but  happened  in  China,  in  India,  and 
it  was  the  diabolical  plan  of  the  Japanese 
v.ar  lords,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  that  it  ahould  happen  in  America.  Let 
U  bi  said  herj  that  one  of  the  greatest 
E'unibUng  blocks  to  the  winning  of  tlie  flglit 
against  the  narcotic  traffic  lies  in  public 
apathy,  ■^nd  Indifference  to  the  utter  serious- 
ress  of  the  traffic.  For  instance,  are  you 
interested  to  know  that  whUe  America  is 
spending  close  to  a  billion  dollars  a  month 
in  figatl-g  the  British-recognized  Commu- 
n^ts  in  Korea,  Communist  Cliina.  herself. 


according  to  Commissioner  Ansllnger.  Is  one 
of  the  two  major  sources  of  lupjily  of  heroin 
which  Is  now  undermining  the  health  and 
morals  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica? Does  it  interest  you.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America,  that  Commissioner  Ans  linger,  when 
h?  appeared  before  the  Senate  Crime  Investi- 
gating Committee  recently,  stated  with  what 
must  have  been  bitterness  in  his  heart,  that 
"The  narcotics  peddler  does  not  kidnap 
children — he  destroys  them"? 

Does  It  interest  you  to  know  that  during 
World    War    II.    acctu-ding    to    congressional 
records,  "c^tum  monopolies  wer;  slubbomiy 
maintained     by     governments     other     Uaan 
ours."  that  2  percent  of  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  cerlved  from 
smoking    opium;    that   in    Britlfh   Burma    5 
percent  of  the  country's  revenue  was  simi- 
larly derived:  that  in  the  British  Federated 
Malay  States  it  was  6  percent:  tti.it  in  British 
North  Borneo  it  was  10  percent:  i.liat  in  Brit- 
ish Sarawak  It  was  11  percent:   that  in  the 
British  Unfederated  Malay  States  it  was   12 
percent;    and   in   ttie   British   St.ral'.^  Settle- 
ments it  was  20  percent?     mere  hiis  been 
a  breakdown  In  the  family  of  nations  In  re- 
lation to  this  death-dealing  commerce,  just 
as  there  iue  been  a  breakdowr.  somewhere 
In  the  American  family  in  relation  to  wide- 
spread narcotics  addiction;  there  is  a  break- 
down, too.  in  the  forces  of  law  and  order, 
and  m  ttie  courts  ttarougtHHA  tbe  land,  in 
the  gtvtng  ol  probation  and  stispended  sen- 
teneea.  and  light  JaU  sentences,  to  the  erook. 
edest  and  most  uncoTMicionable  of  all  crimi- 
nals, the  dope  peddler.     Recently  the  emi- 
nent  columnist,   Sokolsky.   referred  to   par- 
ents   who   are   Jittery    over    the   widespread 
narcotics    Investigation,   not   knowing   what 
is  happening  within  the  fotir  ^alls  of  their 
own  homes.     He  lays  down  tlie  forceful  prin- 
ciple that,  and  I  quote:  "Neither  the  police 
nor  the  schools  can  do  much  in  combatting 
social  evlis  without  the  coopertitlon  of  par- 
ents,   particularly    among    children    whose 
parents  have  so  lost  control  of  the   family 
that  It  has  practically  ceased  to  exist  aji  a 
social  unit.     •     •     •     No  matt*!r  what  pro- 
gressive educators  say  about  the  social  value 
Oi'  self-expression  in  a  democrticy,  children 
who  grow  up  like  alley  cats,  without  moral 
restraints  and  inhibitions.  wlU  not  resist  the 
temptations   of   their   environment.     Those 
restraints  and  inhibitions  m.ust  be  developed 
In  the  home." 

You  see  how  closely  related  the  two  phi- 
losophies are:  Commissioner  AasUnger  and 
Director  Russell  Pasha  point  tc  the  world's 
lack  of  Joint  determination  to  be  done  with 
the  national  and  Internationa,  dope  rack- 
eteer, while  Sokolsky  places  a.  part  of  the 
blame  squarely  in  the  lap  of  the  Indulgent 
and  neglectful  parent  in  relatioa  to  the  nar- 
cotic addiction  of  his  own  child. 

What  Director  Russell  Pasha  has  said  of 
Egypt,  can  be  applied  to  the  great  opium 
monopoUes  fostered  in  India,  first,  by  the 
British  East  India  Trading  Co..  the 
property  of  the  House  of  Sassoou.  later  ^aken 
over  by  the  British  Government  itself,  both 
of  which  laid  waste  the  physic :»1  and  moral 
substance  of  the  poverty-stricken  masses  of 
that  great  country  of  Innate  culture  and 
spiritual  attainment.  The  British  Crown 
itself  received  subsidies  from  and  fed  on  tliis 
filthy  business,  until,  at  the  close  of  the 
century,  there  were  no  less  than  10,000  em- 
poriums where  opium  cotild  iJe  purchased 
openly  under  government  protection  and 
license.  This  subjugation  ol  iJie  people  (ft 
India,  under  the  imperialistic  heel  of  Brit- 
ain's opium  monopolies,  preaects  one  of  the 
blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
as  does  her  opium  record  in  <Jhlna.  where, 
for  over  a  century,  the  Chinese  have  fought 
bitterly  to  throw  off  the  curse  of  drug  addic- 
tion, China  fought  two  short  wars  with 
Great  Britain  becatise  of  the  opium  traffic; 


she  lost  both,  and  was  compelled  by  Britain 
to  accept  legalization  of  the  business.  Bong 
Kong  wiis  one  of  Britain's  grand  prlxes, 
snatched  from  the  lap  of  tiie  gods  of  war  and 
dope.  Just  as  Hong  Kong  today  is  one  of  her 
prizes,  tlirough  which  the  potentials  of  war 
are  flowing  to  the  common  enemy,  and 
tlirough  which,  during  this  very  hotir.  there 
is  a  reported  flow  of  heroin  from  Tientsin 
and  points  in  Manchuria.  Commissioner 
Anslinger  recenU]  stated,  "It  la  reported  that 
the  former  heroin  manufacturing  factories 
in  Tientsin.  North  China,  and  Manchuria 
have  resumed  operations,  and  thsre  is  evi- 
dence that  some  of  this  heroin  is  finding  its 
way  into  the  United  8tates  by  way  of  Japan." 

He  further  states  that  this  heroin  was 
allegedly  smuggled  into  Japan  alxiard  a 
British  aircraft  carrier  from  Bong  Kong. 
Thus  we  find  that  Communist  China  la 
opening  the  floodgates  of  contraband  nar- 
cotics. Just  as  the  Japanese  war  mongers  did 
in  their  narcotics  invasion  that  struck  deep 
into  the  heart  of  China.  It  U  disconcerting 
news,  as  Commtasioner  Anslinger  says,  that 
Communist  China  proposes  to  offer  500  tons 
of  opium  for  export.  And  that  Is  only  the 
beginning.  Anslinger  sounds  the  warning, 
too.  that  Italy.  Turkey,  and  Greece  are  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  contraband  nar- 
cotics, including  heroin.  "These  Btodcs," 
he  says,  "constitute  a  great  danger  in  tb« 
Ullclt  traffic  in  varloaa  countrlea.  partlca^ 
larlj  the  United  States,  where  largs  qosEatt- 
ties  have  been  "**"flC****  txoa.  Italy" 
which  lUlctt  dlversioa  "has  i«a«lMd 
agers  in  several  countries." 

Mexico,  too.  offers  a  disturbing  examine 
of  failure  of  Joint  determination  to  be  done 
with  the  narcotics  racket.  In  1947,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  passed  a  resoltition  requesting  th« 
Goverrmient  of  Mexico  "to  take  appropriate 
measures,  in  fulfillment  of  its  international 
obligations  under  the  narcotics  conventions, 
to  suppress  the  Illicit  cultivation  of  opium .- 
There  existed  then  in  Mexico  between  10,000 
and  12.500  acres  of  poppy  fields,  producing 
from  32  to  40  metric  tons  of  opium,  and 
Commissioner  Anslinger  has  stated  that  "it 
is  reported  that  between  20  and  30  secret 
landing  strips  for  airplanes  have  been  coo- 

tatton  of  nareotlcs  from  Meileo  to  tbe  0nned 
States."  In  pleading  for  a  stop  to  tbls  naro 
cotic     invasion.     Commla^ooer     Anslinger 

warns :  "The  United  States  ts  concerned  over 
the  narcotics  situation  in  Mexico  because 
most  of  the  narcotics  produced  are  intended 
for  smuggling  across  the  border  :into  our  own 
country  and  are  a  serious  menace  to  the 
health  of  our  people." 

He  states  further  and  I  quote  again:  HThe 
marijuaim  traffic  is  particularly  serious  along 
the  Mexican  border,  and  tlie  flow  of  this 
drtig  from  Mexico  remains  unabated."  With 
a  force  of  about  270  persons,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  cannot  suppress  these 
smuggling  activities:  nor  can  the  Customs 
force,  with  its  reduced  personnel.  The 
Kefauver  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  personnel  of  Federal  law-en- 
forcement agencies,  especially  the  Narcotics 
Bureau.  In  a  stirring  ple&  for  Increased 
Federal  appropriations  with  wldch  to  fight 
the  dope  racket.  Lyle  Wilson,  a  United  Pras 
staff  writer,  wanu  to  know,  "why  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  has  been  the  forgotten  agency 
of  Government.  How  come."  he  demands, 
"we  will  be  spending  in  the  next  fltscal  year 
15  times  as  many  dollars  to  control  dlseasn 
of  farm  animals  and  poultry  as  we  will  spend 
on  narcotics  control?"  Put  this  same  ques- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  your  Congress- 
men, and  insist  upon  an  answer.  And  pot 
to  yourselves  this  question:  What  are  you 
going  1.0  do  alx)ut  the  web  of  crime,  de- 
generacy, and  death  that  this  Infamous  dope 
traffic  is  weaving  about  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica, and  your  children? 
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Thmk  Tmi,  hn&j  Jmvb«I— Cmukss,  I 
Am  S««.  WiB  R«tea  iW  RFC  U«  te 
H*^    BwiMM    WmUkt    Gates    tmi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NTw  jvMsrt 
n  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESI^STTATTVES 

ThuTsdav.  Ausrust  9. 1951 

llr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speajcer.  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  my  district,  the 
Thirteenth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  which  includes  Bayonne.  with  its 
great  naval  base  and  a  part  of  Jersey 
City,  with  its  politically  astute  citizenry, 
I  here  express  my  thanlcs  to  the  Jersey 
Journal,  a  home-town  paper,  for  its 
forthricht  opinion  on  the  RFC  law  and 
its  retmtlon. 

I  recently  wired  the  editor  of  the 
Jersey  Journal  requesting  an  editorial 
opinion  on  the  RFC.  Should  the  law  be 
retained  or  revolted,  and  the  corporation 
disKlred?  Some  feel  that  the  RFC  has 
ouUtved  Its  usefullness  and  that  banks 
and  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  sufS- 
dent  to  nurse  the  needs  of  business. 
Hertiert  Hoover,  for  one,  would  abolish 
UwRFC. 

Tbe  editor  of  this  home- town  paper 
KrwkHKty  responded  to  my  request.  I 
am  rare  the  Information  contained  in 
tb«  below-Usted  editorial  from  the  Jersey 
Jonnial  of  Wednesday.  Ausrust  8.  1951. 
win  aarve  to  beat  back  and  defeat  those 
wbo  would  abolish  the  RFC: 

Ki^   RFC    Law.    Birr    Stamp    Ottt    Uiu    or 
IwnDSiTCS  To  ScctniE  L,oans 

I  oaalUct  over  tb*  quMtlon  In  Washing - 
ai  to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  the 
■MMMtmetkni  Flnanoe  Corpcrmtlon  will  be 
•aswed  by  ■  Uuie  portion  ot  the  public  and 
by  Inwtliainri  of  that  problem  this  way : 

the  rederal  Eleconatmctlon  Finance 
but. 

1.  Tlgfaten  It  up  BO  ai  to  safeguard  the 
mHWoiw  at  doUan  that  are  being  loaned  to 
buelti— i  under  that  law. 

a.  Stamp  out,  by  nonloophole  law.  any- 
tmac  that  looks  like  purchase  of  Influence 
to  gat  loaae  from  the  RFC.  but  do  not  reject 
aoy  appiioatloD  for  a  loaji  after  It  U  aetUed 
that  tbe  loan  wUl  be  utilised  to  save  an 
buatneaa  and  put  It  on  lu  feet 


It  was  toward  the  end  of  President  Hoover's 
■lllllllllslnniiii  m  1938  and  1939.  and  on  the 
•r*  of  tbe  depreaeiOQ  period  that  the  Recon- 
Flnance  Oorporatkm  law  was 
tj  OoDgreaa.  The  taw  was  passed 
to  wv*  and  braee  up  legltln»te  business 
tbat  ■■•ded  addltkmja  funds,  but  could  not 
l«t  ttoMft  tram  tbe  existing  banks  because 
th*  loan  would  coaOlet  with  the  stringent 
ftuinttons  which  opposed  loans  to  a 
not  solvent  or  In  tmmluent  danger 

Rooaevelt's    administration.    In 

the  taw  and  It  served  a  uae- 

tn  the  gloomy  depression  period 

y  a  buelneas  from  going  over 


tbat  ootild  not  have  ob- 
from  banks  got  loans  from  the 
under  the  RFC  law  at  terms 
than  those  which  banks  www 


«,  Mich  loans.  In  the  majority  of 
ra  m  ialegiutrdeu  tha:  the  Oovern- 


ment  in  only  a  very  small  numixr  <  ."  c.uses 
lost  money.  In  the  vast  maionty  I  .  an.s 
the  business   helped   was   abl«»    '.o   n  pav    rtie 

loan  in  a  axed  perkxJ.  -icccrdw.i;  '  Aurfv- 
ment.  In  that  way  invesimer'.>  Airf  ..  ed 
while  an  army  or  empUiyees  were  pr wtf-oxi 
af,alnst  want 

It  Is  true  that  In  recent  cl:iys  aj;  the  prt.'<- 
sure  for  loans  has  lncrr.«ed  V.' .sh!;--'u 
ha  been  fed  with  st-  ries  of  l:..'!;.:<'nr<^  n.  ;^!it 
to  >;e:  luiins  There  havp  bet:i  !  i;,::istic 
yarns  about  vaat  sum.s  pa.d  ti^  nM-:i  ot  In- 
fluence to  u.sc  thel.-- -p<3wer  :  )  .er.  .  ii!«  rrom 
the  RFC.  but  In  many  ol  these  '\i.-->.  ■■'  :;- 
firmat'iry  proof  has  been  la<;r.u._:  I:,  -v  :ew 
cases  stones  of  lars;e  suinti  paid  :  .r  x:.:'.  .'  ui  e 
have  been  confirmed 

What  should  be  dor-.e  is  '  ■  disco^ira.--  ::i 
every  p<366ib;e  way  the  use  of  niirfy  :•  ■  ^■••t 
loans  by  the  purchase  -jf  politica.  ui.*Jvifi!i  ?■•  •.:! 
Washington,  and  then  let  the  law  continue  to 
help  business  weather  iinles  a::d  miflortune. 


Korean  Campaitn  Veterans  Educatiooal 
Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHV-SETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.-iENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  August  8.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas&achuietu.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.Ktend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Wa...hins;toii 
Evening  Star: 

Thet   Dksxrve   EquAL  The.^iment 

Simple  justice  requires  eriactnient  b".  Cnn- 
gre^a  of  legislation  to  end  tftetliscnmliiation 
which  now  exists  t>etween  vet-eraiis  of  World 
War  II  and  those  of  the  Korean  ran.paign. 
Some  of  the  inequities  already  hav^^  been 
corrected,  but  others  remain,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  beneflia  under  the  .so-called 
GI  bill  of  rights.  A  bill  Intrxlueed  Jointly 
by  Senators  Geobcs  of  GeorRia  and  KfSR  of 
Oltlah<;ma.  Is  one  of  sever.ii  i:;vnded  ti;  ;i;- 
ture  equal  treatment  for  thoee  *;;.  Mre 
fighting  and  have  toughi  for  tlieir  country 
In  far-away  Korea. 

The  George-Kerr  bill  would  give  to  Korean 
war  veterans  education  and  training  advan- 
tages similar  to  those  extended  to  i  ther 
veterans.  Under  the  proposed  leiii.shition 
veterans  of  tW  days  or  more  oi  active  st'iv.ce 
Since  the  start  of  the  Koreuu  w.ir  •*-  uld 
be  eligible  lor  1  month  of  tr>?e  trdinin.;  lor 
each  month  of  service  Veter.ms  -Ahi-iae 
schooling  was  Interrviptcd  by  nctive  niiil- 
tary  duty  would  get  a  nuiximu:n  of  4  yeurs' 
education  or  training  Th(.<se  who  had  not 
been  In  school  at  the  time  of  call  w  )uld 
be  entitled  to  a  year  of  the  t)f:;eli:.s 

It  was  not  unlil  a  Koieau  vvteiH.;  w<is 
denied  treatment  ai  a  Veteruns  AUini:u.s- 
tration  hospital  in  A.'lzona  ldj>t  M  :y  t>iat 
a  law  was  passed  giving  such  men  lull  ho.s- 
pUallxatlon  privileges.  The  veteran,  i  for- 
mer marine,  had  t>een  turned  awuy  irmu 
the  hospital  tjecause  the  Kotean  outbreak 
was  not  a  ""war'  wuhln  ixie  nieanini^  i.f 
the  law  as  it  then  stood.  Under  the  oid 
law  only  men  with  wounds  or  uciier  fit- 
ments Incurred  in  actual  combat  could  be 
hospitalized  by  the  VA.  The  law  was 
amended  to  authorize  treatment  lor  ;u  i-.- 
aet vice-connected  His  as  well  aa  combat  dii- 
abtlltles 

Korean  veterans  also  are  given  free  insur- 
ance by  the  Government,  but  with  re.-tr:c- 
tlons  not  Imposed  on  World  W.ir  11  p  !;;c:«s. 
which   were   paid   for   by   the    luid.cs.      r..e 


new  policy  Is  a  term-insurance  plan  which 
cannot  t)e  converted  to  other  forms.  Burial 
beneilts  of  $150  are  provided  in  addition. 
The  Government  also  provides  compensation 
Iwr  service-connected  dlaabllltles. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  said  to  be 
preparing  a  bill  along  the  lines  ol  the  George- 
Krrr  bill,  but  more  restrictive  In  Its  benefits. 
The  pi!rp<jse  of  the  VA  mea.sure  would  l3e  to 
>  xtend  to  Korean  veterans  all  of  the  n*!hts 
iccorded  to  veterans  cf  World  War  II,  with 
conditions  based  on  lessons  learned  In  ad- 
nunistrarion  of  the  OI  bill  of  rights.  Legls- 
..icion    if  this  sort  Is  long  overdue. 


It's  About  Tune 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8.  1951 

Mr  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
about  time. 

The  disclosure  that  $217,000,000  in 
projected  foreign  aid  has  been  ear- 
marked for  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment on  Formosa  is  heartening  to 
every  enemy  of  communism,  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  proposal 
represents  a  real  change  of  heart  by 
the  Truman  administration  or  is  merely 
another  smokescreen  to  deceive  the 
American  people. 

For  6  long  years  Secretary  of  State 
Achescn  has  been  the  chief  architect 
and  salesman  of  policies  that  could 
lead  only  tr  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  legitimate  Nationalist  Government 
of  China  and  complete  victory  for  the 
Communists.  Even  when  the  Republi- 
can Eightieth  Congress  voted,  over  ad- 
ministration protests,  to  furnish  $125,- 
000  000  in  military  aid  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  the  State  Department  sub- 
verted the  will  of  Congress  by  thro-^'ing 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
actual  delivery  of  the  aid.  The  State 
Department  proved  itself  a  master  of 
paper  shuffling,  haggling,  and  delay.  In- 
stead of  bullets  and  bread,  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  often  received  the  State 
Department's  polite  regrets. 

Another  reason  for  questioning  the 
.'-mcenty  of  the  present  proposal  is  Sec- 
retary Acheson's  recent  statement  that 
tiiero  has  been  no  change  in  United 
Ptates  pohcy  toward  China,  despite  a 
.^  peech  by  Assistant  Secretary  Dean  Ru.sk 
sdK'^'esting  a  new  and  friendlier  attitude 
toward  the  Nationalists.  Eighteen 
months  ago  President  Truman  insisted 
that  the  United  States  "would  not  pro- 
vide military  aid  or  advice  to  Formosa." 
If  Mr.  Acheson's  recent  statement  is  true, 
now  can  the  earlier  policy  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Truman  possibly  square  with  what 
Mr,  Rusk  IS  now  telling  the  Senate  com- 
mittees' 

I  hope  that  the  catastrophic  anti- 
Naiionaiiit  policy  of  Messrs.  Truman  and 
Acheson  is  indeed  dead,  at  long  last,  and 
tliat  they  now  Intend  to  help  our  anti- 
Communist  friends  In  China.  If  such  a 
policy  had  been  adopted  6  years  ago, 
China,  the  hub  of  th.;  Orient,  would  still 


%^' 


be  in  friendly  hands,  there  probably 
would  have  been  no  Korean  war,  and 
80.000  American  casualties  would  never 
have  occurred. 


Samoa  Chief  Disappointed  and  Provoked 
by  Budget  Under  New  Administration — 
High  Chief  Tufele  Asks  Sapport  of 
Governor  in  Request  for  More  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  IHOM  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9,  1951 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Hish  Chief  Tufele.  of  Ta'u.  Manu'a 
in  American  Samoa,  protesting  strongly 
against  the  funds  allowed  the  adminis- 
tration of  American  Samoa  under  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1951-52. 

High  Chief  Tufele  is  among  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  American  Samoa. 
Although  he  has  differed  sharply  with 
other  high  chiefs  of  Samoa  on  questions 
involving  the  administration  of  the  is- 
lands by  civil  authority,  he  is  respected 
by  all  who  know  him  for  his  leadership 
and  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  His  views,  therefore, 
are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

I  offer  this  communication  from  High 
Chief  Tufele  as  further  evidence  of  the 
widespread  dissatisfaction  that  is  cur- 
rently developing  in  Samoa  and  again 
urge  that  an  investigation  immediately 
be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  Congress  for  purposes  of  ap- 
praising this  situation  from  every  stand- 
point and  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
bring  about  enactment  of  an  organic  act. 
The    government    of    the    people    of 
Samoa  is  at  present  and  has  been  for 
more  than  50  years  conducted  without 
the  authority  of  organic  law.    This  has. 
from  time  to  time,  made  them  the  vic- 
tims of  serious  abuses  of  authority.    As 
far  back  as  1930  a  joint  committee  of 
Congress  recommended  the  enactment 
of  an  organic  law  to  protect  the  Samoans 
in  this  fundamental  right.     Up  to  the 
present  nothing  has  been  done  to  fill  the 
need  despite  continued  representation. 
Now  the  inauguration  of  civil  govern- 
ment makes  it  imperative  that  such  a 
law  be  undertaken  promptly. 
This  is  a  task  that  is  long  overdue. 
I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  undertaken 
at  once. 

The  communication  from  High  Chief 
Tufele  follows: 

District  of  MANtr'A 

(Ta'u,  Manu'a). 
Page  Pago.  American  Samoa.  July  S.  1951 
The  Honorable  Joseph  R   Fahrington. 
Delegate  from  Hanaii, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Talofa  Mr.  Fabjiincton;  Since  you  and  I 
hold  common  Interest  and  mutual  under- 
standing m  the  needs  and  problems  of  our 
r  i'vnesiau  people,  especially  the  Hawaiians 
and  the  S;imoans,  I  take  this  Uberly  to  make 


this  communication  for  your  Information  In 
relation  to  the  present  economic  condition 
of  our  people  and  Government.  And  while 
this  letter  comes  to  you.  my  sympathy  goes 
to  our  first  civilian  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Phelps  Phelps,  who  has  found  conditions  here 
quite  unfavorable  to  his  administration, 
since  the  Department  of  the  Interior  survey 
team  which  visited  Samoa  In  April-May  last 
year  had  failed  to  obtain  a  full  study  of  our 
economical  needs  before  making  its  report 
and  preparing  Its  first  budget  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa  for  1951-52. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you  of  my 
opposition  against  the  idea  of  changing  the 
Na\-y  Department's  administration  m  Ameri- 
can Samoa  at  this  period  In  favor  of  a  civilian 
agency,  due  to  the  fact  that  I  realized  the 
people  of  Samoa  and  Its  Government  were 
happy  and  have  been  enjoying  life  under  the 
Navy  regime.  On  tbe  other  hand,  I  had 
feared  that  such  quick  change  would  have 
only  resulted  in  economical  chaos  and  politi- 
cal division  and  discontentment  among  the 
people  of  Samoa  if  Washington  and  our 
Government  should  fail  to  fill  the  needed 
needs.  But.  In  spite  of  this.  Washington 
ordered  the  change.  And  because  of  my  love 
lor  our  people  and  my  concern  about  our 
future,  I  had  to  disregard  my  opposing  posi- 
tion for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  unity  of 
my  people;  and.  too,  for  our  noble  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States.  I  have  pledged 
my  cooperation  and  support  to  Governor 
Phelps  for  his  administration.  Just  as  I  have 
served  and  supported  the  naval  regime. 

However.  I  should  like  to  remind  you  that 
some  of  our  people  were  induced  to  believe 
in  some  false  promises  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
new  change  movement.  And  to  assist  the 
inexperienced  natives  to  support  such  move- 
ment, they  were  caught  under  the  soft  and 
easy-going  nature  of  our  race  of  which  they 
should    not   be   blamed. 

As  you  are  weU  aware  of  our  race's  human 
trait,    under    this    particular    environment, 
sometimes  they  try  to  be  loyal — or  want  to 
be  loyal — to  everyone  at  one  time  but  yet. 
in  most  things  they  do  or  say.  as  a  rule,  they 
are  not  sincere  nor  they  have  deep  concern 
as  to  how  the  other  fellow  feels  toward  what 
was  being  said  and  done.     And  facing  a  se- 
rious mistake  is  not  seriously  considered  be- 
cause, in  my  honest  opinion  and  experience, 
of  the  soft  and  free  environment  in  which 
they  live,  and,   too,   they  do   not   take  Into 
consideration    the    seriousness    and    impor- 
tance of  responsibility.    To  try  to  reconcile 
the  inexperienced  and  insincerity  of  politi- 
cal mind,  with  a  small  group  of  experienced 
men  with  American  ideas  of  government,  Is 
Just  like  that  phrase:  "You  can  lead  a  horse 
to  the  river,  but  you  cannot  make  it  drink." 
While    the    Samoans    were    debating    the 
changing  of  administration,  the  sponsors  ot 
the  Issue,  together  with  Mr.  Emll  J    Sady's 
mission  to  Tutulla  and  Manua  at  the  end  of 
1948   and   the   first   part   of    1949.    told   and 
promised  the  people  that  under  the  Interior 
Department  Samoa  would  and  could  have  a 
much  higher  and  better  standard  of  life.    As 
a  result,  after  Mr.  Sady  had  departed  from 
Samoa,   the  cry   for   "a   new   change"   or   to 
"remove    the    Navy"    spread    like    hot    lava 
throughout  American  Samoa.     The   inexpe- 
rienced and  easy-going  Samoans,  with  selfish 
Individuals,  had  to  ride  in  the  chariot  of  the 
'•false  prophets."     Thty  were  convinced  and 
took  for  granted  that  under  the  civilian  ad- 
ministration Samoa's  bread  and  butter  will 
Just  flow  from  the  benevolent  United  States 
Government,  and  that  a    gold  mine"  would 
be  found  In  every  corner  of  American  Samoa. 
Mr.  Sady's  mission  planted  this  picture  In 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

Permit  me  to  quote  here  some  of  the  In- 
terior Department  representative,  Emll  J. 
Sady,  statements  to  chiefs  of  American 
Samoa,  January  1&49: 

1  President  Truman  was  astonished  at  the 
changes  of  opinion  as  regards  naval  admin- 


istration or  a  civil  goTernment.  He  coctfid> 
ers  that  some  enemy  h&B  been  at  wark  In 
Tutulla.  Mr.  Sady  ha«  been  commissioned 
to  look  into  tbe  matter  and  explain  the  Idea 
of  civil  government. 

2  "You  are  civilians  the  same  as  I.  and  no 
civilian  can  be  satisfied  wltb  a  military  gov- 
ernment" 

3.  The  clvU  government  does  not  Intend 
to  change  the  customs  ol  tlie  Samoans.  par- 
ticularly In  regard  chiefly  to  titles  and  land. 
No  white  man  wlli  be  able  to  acquire  Samoan 
land.  If  a  Samoan  wishes  to  sell  a  piece  of 
land  to  someone  else  he  will  have  to  inform 
the  Faipule  {legislature)  who  will  consider 
whether  after  the  sale  enough  land  wUl  be 
left  for  the  family.  The  Faipule  will  decide 
whether  the  sale  can  be  made  or  not. 

4.  The  Samoans  will  enjoy  the  title  of 
American  citizens  and  will  be  able  to  aetlle 
In  the  United  Stales  and  buy  land  there  if 
they  wish,  but  the  people  of  America  will 
not  be  able  to  do  the  same  in  Samoa. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  dlscuaaion  that  haa 
been  going  on  about  taxee,  the  civil  govern- 
ment will  not  Impose  taxes,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  Income  exceeds  $5,000 
a  year.  Few  Samoans  have  so  much,  there- 
fore In  practice  they  will  pay  no  taxes  at  alL 

6.  Hospitals  will  be  supported  at  govern- 
ment expenae  and  the  Samoan  medical  prac- 
titioners will  be  sent  to  the  American  \mi- 
versltles  to  take  their  degree  as  doctors  and 
will  act  In  that  capacity  In  Samoa. 

7.  No  taxes  will  be  Imposed  for  schools, 
which  will  likewise  be  supported  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  There  wUl  be  no  personal 
tax.  nor  any  house  tax.  except  In  the  case  of 
hotels  and  houses  for  rent. 

8.  The  people  will  be  better  off  than  before. 
Two  million  dollars  will  be  appropriated  lor 
TutuUa  the  first  year. 

9.  The  new  civil  governor  will  not  have 
the  same  authority  as  the  naval  governor, 
nor  win  he  be  able  to  act  In  an  abaolute  and 
military  fashion. 

The  purpose  of  my  being  In  Tutulla  again 
this  time  was  to  attend  the  special  session  of 
the  Fono  to  discuss  and  decide  on  the  first 
budget  of  the  Interior  Department's  admin- 
istration lor  1951-62.  And  we  were  expect- 
ing to  be  adjourned  In  2  or  3  days.  But, 
Instead,  we  were  In  session  9  days,  the  long- 
est special  Fono,  so  far,  In  the  history  ol  our 
legislature.  This  la  due  to  the  fact  that 
Samoa.  Including  the  sponsors  of  tbe  move- 
ment for  change.  Is  dteappxjlnted  and  pro- 
voked with  this  budget  which  was  bom  from 
the  report  of  the  survey  team  which  t  have 
already  mentioned. 

To  enlighten  you  with  some  of  the  survey 
team's  report  you  may  wish  to  tw  assured 
that  on  page  1016  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's appropriations  for  1952  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Eighty-second  Congress,  and  part  2  of 
the  report  says: 

"The  estimated  total  budget  lor  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  is  •1.278.000  for 
budget  year  1952.  This  U  a  reduction  in 
costs  of  operation  over  fiscal  year  1950  of 
1489,180.  neaiiy  half  a  mUlion  dollars,  etc." 

The  proposed  budget  Is  much  too  low  tc 
meet  the  economic  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  comparison  with  that  of  the  naval 
administration,  and  adding  to  this  were  some 
of  the  indirect  privileges  which  were  de- 
riving from  the  navy  activities  and  from  XXt 
personnel,  including  the  Fltafita  Guard— fat 
income  of  which  a  very  good  proportion  liad 
been  a  great  boast  and  asset  to  the  Island 
government  revenue. 

The  people  of  Samoa  were  also  unconsuit- 
ed  by  the  survey  team  with  their  mission. 
Consequently,  the  Fono  voted  unanimously 
In  rejecting  the  budget  and  the  survey 
team's  so-called  Green  Book,  which  Is  now  to 
be  the  guide  of  the  new  administration. 
And  instead,  the  Fono  has  voted  to  ask  the 
Governor  to  use  his  own  good  Judgment, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Fono,  to  promote 
means  that  would  fill  the  necessary  needs. 
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•te,.  bcfon  ft  n««  bud8«t  would  be  provided. 
And  the  oaiy  solutlOD  I  can  tee  \a  our  Oov- 
tmor't  propoMd  trip  to  Wubtn^ton  tn  or 
about  Oi«  l*«t  week  of  August,  next  month, 
to  Mek  more  financial  assUtance  from  Wub- 
Ington. 

I  truly  feel  that  Oovemor  Phelps"  poel- 
tloo.  m  facing  «uch  unfortunate  situation, 
■bouki  not  be  Jeopardized  by  aome  other  peo- 
ple'a  mtatake.  aince  I  understand  be  was 
aniolntad  Governor  S  months  after  the  sur- 
vey t«wn  bad  made  Its  report.  But  as  I 
bavw  said,  because  of  the  Inexperience  of  our 
paople  In  American  Ideas  and  ways  of  gov- 
•nunent.  some  of  them  are  accusing  some  In- 
noorat  peraons  and  the  Interior  and  Navy 
Dtpartments.  Tet.  on  the  other  hand.  Gov- 
traor  Pbelpa.  after  his  arrival  and  Installa- 
tion, has  publicly  pledi^ed  hLs  willingness 
to  ooopermte  with  the  people  and  to  accept 
Mtvtee  from  them  In  order  that  he  could 
work  with  our  cttlaeru  And  that  Is  what  be 
la  now  doing,  devoting  his  full  time  to  study 
doaaly  tte  heart  of  Samoa's  problems  And 
for  this  reason,  with  his  deep  Interest  and 
sympathy  in  the  welfare  of  Samoa  and  Ita 
future,  the  Oovemor  Is  now  winning  the 
hearty  support,  sympathy,  and  respect  of  the 
BuDtMDB.  And  when  he  goes  to  Washington 
the  Governor  will  be  accompanied  by  the  soul 
and  prayer  of  the  peopl».  Personally.  I  am 
tn  full  support  of  bis  administration  and  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  to  Washington. 

May  I  say  this  as  an  honest  statement: 
GtaiDoa  will  long  remember  and  appreciate 
tlMtr  relatlonshtp  with  the  Navy  because  It 
kept  up  Its  moral  obligations  to  the 
in  people  and  their  needs,  by  upholding 
and  for  the  constant  build-up  of  our  eco- 
nomic, health,  education,  and  social  life 
vhtcb  made  the  people  of  American  Samoa 
tlM  proudest  of  the  South  Pacific.  Through 
this  profrefls  and  the  preservation  of  the 
land,  our  customs,  traditions  and  culture  for 
tba  last  SI  years  Samoa  should  be  maintained 
as  the  symbol  cf  American  leadership  for 
•vrry  race  and  every  people  to  en)cy  life  as 
they  were  given  them  by  Its  birth  and  by 
Ood.  And  I  certainly  believe  the  United 
States  Government  will  not  allow  Its  child  to 
be  decayed  because  of  a  small  amount  of 
ftnanclal  help. 

Kiiowlng  your  Interest  and  sympathy  in 
tha  course  of  our  people's  life.  I  am  very 
hMppj  to  know  that  Samoa  has  an  under- 
standing friend  In  Washington  who  can 
transmit  the  spirit  of  their  message  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
atataa.  And  I  am  sure  when  Governor 
Phelps  comes  to  Washington  he  would  want 
to  confer  with  you  on  the  purpose  of  bis 
vWt.  With  your  kind  brotherly  help  I  feel 
MftalB  our  Oovamor'i  mimon  will  not  be 
truttleas;  and  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  happlneas  and  bright  (uttire  of  your 
BanKMn  brothers. 

May  all  the  good  blessings  of  otir  Lord  pour 
npoB  your  head,  and  that  you  may  have 
•vsry  ■trsngth.  wisdom  and  courage  to  carry 
mar  frlsnds'  hopes  in  the  field  of  essential 
rssponslbUltlcs. 

Is  aolfua  and  aloha  nul  toa. 

Tutils-Fau  ooa. 


QMtliMi  •!  IW  WMk 


IZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OV  OBIO 

ni  TBI  HOUn  or  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

rfcwadoy.  AuguMt  i.  1951 

Mr.BDTDSR.   Mr  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
It  makiac  hit  own  "invesUgaUon* 
that  the  DsmocraUc  n«< 


tlonal  chairman  received  fees  from  a  St. 
Louis  company  which  received  a  RFC 
loan.  When  does  he  finish  the  invesli- 
gatlon;  1960? 


A  Model  for  Screening  Academy  Aipirants 

EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  .NtW    T    RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  P.EPlvE.'^r'N T.M  TV3S 

Thursday,  Augu^^t  'J.  1951 

Mr.  CLEMENTE  Mr  Speaker  und^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.'j  :n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowma  article  by 
Arthur  Ki'ock.  from  today  s  New  York 
Txme^: 

In   the  Nation 
(By  Arthur  Kr'K.-k  i 

A     MODEL     rOR     SCEZENIVC.     AC^TEMY     A.- 1  :..  \  .MS 

Washington.  August  8— Pia:is  trr  a  con- 
gressional Inquiry  Into  condlii'His  at  West 
Point,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  cribbing  scan- 
dal, appear  to  be  suspended  Tor  the  present. 
But  a  limited  mvestiiintlon  c  lUld  have  con- 
structive results.  Under  the  dirtx^ti'  n  of 
Senator  Russeu.,  head  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  such  a  review  would  be  Rppt 
free  of  headline  hunting,  lapses  Ini,'  se:'iti- 
mentallty.  and  interterence  with  the  .\rmy  s 
handling  ot  the  In-.medlate  matter  The 
same  could  be  expected  from  'he  Crrr^u ••*»»> 
on  Expenditures  m  the  Executr. e  D  jMri- 
ments  throuth  the  subcommittee  cf  wl;u-n 
Senator  Hccy  is  chairman. 

A    periini'Tit    xub}-rt 

This  committee  has' develi  ;>U  and  prac- 
ticed a  written  code  which  i-  i  n;.xtel  f'->r 
all  Investigations.  Senator  Ru -.sj-ll..  in  the 
MacArthur  hearing.'!,  followed  an  ariinirnblc 
If  unwritten  one.  Beth  should  >:uK!f  ur.y 
committee  of  inquiry,  whether  or  i;  '  ^  m- 
posed  of  a  congressioiial  gr  >up  Ar.tl  ^i^c 
thing  open  to  useful  exHmln.itiou  orlguiates 
In  Congress  Itself.  This  Is  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Members  of  Congress  la  selecting 
their  nominees  for  tht-  student  bLXlU's  of 
the  two  service  academies.  Though  the 
We«t  Point  scandal  aflects  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cadet  corps,  the  subject  Is 
pertinent. 

Methods  of  congressional  selection  have 
been  the  speciaJ  study  of  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber, who  has  applied  his  research  effectively 
and  well.  He  is  Representa'ive  Jihn  F 
KzNNEST.  of  the  Eleventh  M.vssachu.se*ts 
District,  hero  of  a  great  Navy  exploit  in  the 
Second  World  War.  When  a  ynith  from  his 
dUtrlct  gets  a  nomination  to  West  P  ir.t  or 
Anaapolls  he  has  gone  thruu>;h  a  .-screening 
proceu  carefully  and  scientifically  calculated 
to  aaaure  that  he  will  finish  his  cour<ie  with 
honor  and  become  a  professional  soldier  ur 
sailor  to  whom  the  security  and  moral  repute 
of  the  United  States  can  be  entrusted. 
None  of  hli  nominees  has  yet  failed  to  malie 
or  bold  the  grade. 

Reaulta  of  the  ntudy 

Mr.  KMfWDT's  study  led  him  to  the  con- 
elualon  tbat  the  nominating  system  (general- 
ly employed  by  hla  colleagues  does  not  en- 
force essential  standards  and  Is  re8(X)nslble 
for  the  fact  that  quotas  of  the  Service  Acad- 
emlM  go  unfilled  and  too  many  graduates 
abandon  their  military  careers  It  persuaded 
him  also  that  Wast  Point  icouts  follow  a  bad 
practice  In  using  tba  nominations  astii^ned 
to  th«  Academy  to  recruit  and  help  to  ad- 
mission as  many  athletes  as  they  can 

This  practice  is  a  matter  for  Congress  as 
a  whole  to  correct;  It  Is  wlthlu  Its  province. 


But  the  nominees  from  his  district  are  Mr. 
Kennfdt  s  own  affair  and  he  has  concentrat- 
ed on  theu-  selection.  While  it  la  true  that 
a  large  number  of  his  colleagues  require  com- 
[)''!tive  tests  (the  civil-service  designating 
tx.iiiiiiLationi .  they  often  choose  their  nomi- 
;  f^es  :;  itheT  erounds— to  pay  political  debts 
or  U)  pit-ase  Influential  families  aj:id  fncnds. 
Mr  Kennedy  traced  to  this  method  some 
tloomy  statistics  he  collected  on  'undesirable 
attrition,"  the  term  used  to  describe  nomi- 
nees admitted  as  cadets  who  later  were  de- 
tached by  the  miliury  authorities. 

Af'    Kenrii:dy's  tystcn 

In  the  Eleventh  Maseachusett*  Dutnct  the 
first  step  is  to  annt^unce  open  c^^mpetitive 
pxanalnatlons.  Thi  ee  applvlng  are  then  cr.eii 
a  physical  le.st  on  Army-Navy  standards,  the 
.'■tudy  havlnL'  disclosed  the  fact  that  many 
i.omlnees  fall  on  this  test  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  The  next  move  la  to  examine 
applicants  for  aptitude  and  achievement  un- 
der a  system  specially  developed  by  tht  C.v.l 
Service  Com:nissl<  n.  There  follow  tabula- 
tion and  estimation  oi  the  records  maue  by 
the  nominees  in  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  where  deai-s  and  headmastero  .:re 
asiced  to  fill  out  a  very  jearching  question- 
naire into  the  applicant's  character  and  per- 
sonality. 

All  these  hurdles  successfully  passed  the 
survlvmi!  ajjpilrai.ts  appear  before  a  selec- 
tion b<.  ard.  On  this  there  are  three  mem- 
bers— a  clergyman  who  was  an  Army  combat 
chapUun,  a  psychologist  in  the  Harvard  Med- 
irai  School,  and  a  retired  Army  doctor  who 
5peclal;2ed  In  interviews  while  In  the  service. 
This  b<iard.  after  concluding  its  labors,  gives 
erxch  nominee  his  competitive  rank,  chooses 
the  winners,  and  notifies  them  that  they 
luive  been  selected  for  appointment.  After 
that,  or  covirse,  they  must  pass  the  tests  re- 
c,i.jirecl  by  the  Academies. 

Available  for  all 

The  study  on  which  this  careful  screening 
Is  based  was  ccwtly  to  Mr.  Kinnedy.  and 
most  Members  of  Congress  could  not  have 
undertaken  It  for  that  reason.  But  now  it 
ih  available  to  all  of  them,  and  they  are  at 
liberty  if  they  choose  to  Introduce  In  their 
districts  this  system  ^f  selection  or  to  Im- 
prove It  by  their  analysis  of  the  study.  The 
record  and  findings  of  an  Investigating  group 
miKht  be  of  additional  assistance  In  produc- 
ing, and  putting  to  general  congressional  use, 
standards  and  procedures  for  choosing  nom- 
inees to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  that  cculd 
root  up  one  of  the  causes  of  conditions  which 
are  of  national  concern. 

It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  assure  that  the 
two  service  cadet  corps  will  always  live  up 
to  their  obligations  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  Academies  and  afterward,  and  remain  as 
symbols  of  the  finest  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  elements  of  the  American  society. 
This  necessity,  brought  acutely  to  mind  by 
the  West  Point  story,  can  be  met  In  ^:\}d 
measure  by  broad  application  of  the  system 
eitab'.Lshed  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 


Diipacefal  Practicei  in  National  Anenal 
Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealier.  as  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
Including  an  AP  dispatch  out  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukea 
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Journal  of  recent  date  illustrating,  If 
true,  the  disgraceful  plant  practices  in  an 
Army  tank  arsenal  at  Detroit.  It  is  in- 
conceivable  that    this   condition   could 

exist. 

AascNAL  Engineos  Qlht  in  Disgust 
DrrRorr  Mich. — A  former  engineer  at  the 
Army  s  tank  arsenal  here  was  quoted  by  a 
Wayne  County  official  Saturday  as  saying  he 
quit  his  Job  in  dlsg\ist  over  waste  of  money  at 
the  Government  plant.  The  engineer,  Frank 
Mitchell,  told  the  official: 

"It  took  7  days  of  milling  and  machin- 
ing to  turn  out  a  gun  breech,  and  It  cost 
$1.00(3  In  wages  alone.  They  waited  until 
the  breech  was  completely  machined  before 
X-raying  the  metal  for  flaws  Out  of  every 
11  X-rayed  while  I  was  there,  10  were  thrown 
out 

"I  merely  suggested  that  they  X-ray  the 
casting  before  they  machined  It  to  save 
all  that  work  and  expense.  I  was  told  to 
mind  my  own  business  or  I  would  be  out  of  a 
Job- 
Mitchell  also  said  that  3  000  blocks,  used 
to  check  precision  instruments,  were  sold  to 
a  new  employee. 

"A  week  later,"  Mitchell  said,  "the  em- 
ployee quit  hlB  Job  and  sold  most  of  the 
block.^  back  to  the  arsenal  at  a  profit." 

"That  was  too  much  Tor, me,"  Mitchell 
said.     "So  I  quit  and  got  another  Job" 


West  Point  Dismissals  May  Brinf  Wider 
Probe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  9,  1951 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Pensacola  (Fla.>  Journal: 

West  Point  Dismissals  Mat  Bring  Wmni 

Probe 

The  rumpus  at  West  Point,  where  90  ca- 
dets have  been  discharged  for  cheating  on 
examinations,  is  not  likely  to  die  down  soon 
and  may  result  In  further  repercussions 
which  win  reach  to  higher  authority  than 
the  cadets  themselves. 

It  appears  that  the  dismissed  cadets  are 
not  going  to  take  It  lying  down.  From  state- 
ments made  by  some  of  them,  the  cribbing 
was  more  widespread  than  the  record  90 
dismissals  indicate  and  It  has  been  going 
on.  not  for  4  or  5  years,  but  for  12  or  more. 

But  even  if  it  has  been  In  practice  by  some 
for  only  4  or  5  years.  It  would  appear  that 
the  1950  and  1951  graduating  clsusses  con- 
tained some  of  those  who  cheated.  Yet  none 
of  those  graduated  have  received  any  dis- 
cipline. 

The  cribbing,  or  obtaining  outside  help,  as 
the  official  report  gave  it.  stems  from  the 
cadet.s  receiving  questions  of  past  examtna- 
tljns  and  preparing  their  answers.  But  the 
queer  part  of  It  Is  that  these  same  ques- 
tions were  asked  year  after  year  to  class  after 
class. 

This  Is  a  peculiar  way  for  Instructors  to 
conduct  examinations.  Naturally  students 
win  ask  each  other  what  questions  wer« 
asked  and  try  to  post  themselves  on  the  poa- 
slble  questions. 

But  for  instiuctors  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tions time  after  time  Is  an  Indication  that 
the  Instructors  were  too  lazy  to  prepare  new 
sets  of  examination  questions  for  each  suc- 


ceeding class  or  year.  This,  to  say  the  least, 
shows  that  Instructors  were  not  giving  their 
all  to  their  work,  or  that  they  were  Inten- 
tlonaUy  asking  the  same  questions  to  po-- 
mlt  cadets  to  prepare  themselves  for  pass- 
ing the  tests.  Certainly  It  is  a  peculiar  ays' 
tern  and  will  not  be  found  in  any  ordinary 
college. 

No  one  set  of  questions  would  prove  the 
fitness  of  the  cadet.  Training  should  be  pri- 
marily to  make  the  cadet  use  his  brain,  to 
know  how  to  think,  not  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer a  static  set  of  questions  by  rote. 

The  situation  resulting  from  the  many 
dismissals  and  the  bearings  which  may  fol- 
low is  likely  to  bring  a  deeper  investigation 
Into  the  methods  of  instruction  and  tests  at 
the  Military  Academy  and  may  spread  to 
training  academies  of  other  branches  of  the 
armed  services. 


Plan  for  Flood  Losses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  KARSTEN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  Monday.  August  6.  which 
I  include  herewith  discusses  S.  1935  and 
H.  R.  5022,  companion  bills  introduced 
on  Wednesday,  August  1.  The  editorial 
points  up  the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  to  assist  in  re- 
storing the  situation  in  the  flood-devas- 
tated areas  of  Kansas.  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma. 

Plan    for    Flood    Lossxs 

The  question  of  direct  aid  for  the  flooded 
tens  of  thousands  is  now  before  Congress. 
Companion  bills  Introduced  in  both  houses 
by  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hknnincs.  Jr.,  and 
Representative  Richard  Bolling  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  flood-claims  commission  to 
handle  the  Job. 

The  urgency  of  direct  restitution  should  be 
too  obvious  to  Justify  much  argument.  While 
many  of  the  larger  businesses  can  probably 
manage  to  rebuild  with  their  own  resources 
or  loans  there  is  a  sharp  limit.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  families  and  small  businesses 
are  wiped  out.  Without  some  direct  aid  a 
considerable  number  of  the  larger  businesses 
will  be  seriously  crippled. 

FamUies  that  have  lost  their  homes  and 
life  savings  present  the  powerful  human  ap- 
peal. This  area  and  the  Nation  are  also  con- 
fronted with  a  far-reaching  economic 
problem.  A  total  loss  of  a  billion  dollars  is 
too  much  to  be  carried  by  the  honae  owners, 
farmers  and  businessmen  of  one  area.  With- 
out major  aid  the  best  that  could  be  hoped 
would  be  a  heavily  mortgaged  population. 

Any  aid  program  neceaarUy  assumes  an 
orderly  plan  of  administration.  The  Hen- 
nings-Bolllng  proposal  for  a  flood  claims 
commission  strikes  us  as  the  logical  method. 
The  formula  for  distributing  aid  raises  the 
most  complicated  i»oblem  and  'we  don't  jwre- 
tend  to  know  what  It  should  be.  It  is  iiard 
for  anyone  to  know  prltK'  to  acttial  exp«l- 
ence  with  the  problem.  Within  llinlta  con- 
siderable latitude  should  be  given  the  com- 
mission. 

There  Isnt  much  time  for  arguing  the  de- 
tails of  a  formula  In  advance  of  aettlng  up  a 
ccfflomisslon.  Such  an  cfllclal  body  Is  needed 
desperately  today.  Up  and  down  the  river 
valleys  families  and  businessmen  are  trying 
to  figure  their  way  out.   Local  plans  are  going 


ahead.  The  Kansas  City,  Kana,,  plan  for  re- 
building a  large  part  of  Annourdale  with 
rental  housing  Is  one  example.  Many  homes 
that  repreaent  life  savings  may  not  be  rebuUt. 
What  can  these  people  ezpectt 

The  big  question  Is  bow  far  the  Federal 
Oovernment  will  come  into  the  picture.  Con- 
sidering that  the  Oovernment  now  has  a 
policy  of  appropriating  bUhons  tar  a  multi- 
tude of  purposes,  most  people  think  It  wiU 
surely  recognize  a  wideqiread  flood  dlaaster. 
But  nobody  knows.  Populations  are  set  adrift 
In  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty.  UntU  there 
Is  a  Federal  policy,  local  plans  are  made  In 
semtdarkness. 

The  Hennings-BoUmg  companion  bills 
should  bring  the  problem  to  a  bead — and 
quickly. 


Oil  Grab  by  Bureau  Exceed  State  Fears 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF  LOniSlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  di- 
recting to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
most  illuminating  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  of  Sunday. 

If  ever  the  insidious  hand  of  ttie  De- 
partment of  Interior  was  exposed  in 
connection  with  the  theft  of  the  tide- 
lands,  it  has  been  exposed  in  this  article. 

This  is  a  t3^ical  example  of  what  can 
be  expected  as  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment persists  in  its  policy  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual 
States  and  the  power  grab,  through  aheer 
might  and  paramount  dominion  of  the 
Government  over  a  less  pow«f  ul  State. 

Those  who  scoffed  at  the  mggestlon 
that  inland  States  would  suffer  now  see 
the  real  menace  behind  this  proposition 
where  it  develops  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  only  Interested  in  what 
they  call  the  tidelands  but  in  any  piece 
of  ground  under  which  there  is.  oil  no 
matter  where  it  is  located. 

But  read  this  most  informative  article 
for  yourself  and  see  the  plot  unfold : 
On.  Grab  bt  Bt;RXAn  Exczzxm  Statx  Fsarb — 

ARBrrRART  LiNZ  Takxs  in  Clou-bt  PizLoe 
(By  David  Kleck) 

Unless  Congress  enacts  new  legislation. 
Louisiana  faces  a  loss  of  land  and  underlying 
minerals  which  wUl  be  unexpectedly  stag- 
gering. 

State  oAclals  expected  heavy  losses  by 
Louisiana  as  a  result  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Oourt  decision  giving  the  ttdelands 
to  the  Federal  Government.  However,  the 
loss  which  they  anticipated  doee  not  compare 
with  the  loss  which  the  Bute  will  suffer  If 
the  Federal  Departnunt  of  the  Interior  baa 
Its  way. 

Within  the  past  few  days  tht  Interior 
Department  showed  lU  hand-  Judging  by 
the  area  it  Is  claiming,  tbm  department 
classes  as  tidelands  almost  anything  that  is 
damp  and  produces  oU. 

As  the  Hotise  of  Bepreaentatlves  was  con- 
sidering the  quitclaim  bUl.  which  it  paiwed 
Monday,  the  United  States  SolicltOT  General. 
Philip  Perlman,  was  sending  two  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  charts  to  th«  Louisiana 
attorney  general.  A  heavy  line  superimposed 
on  these  charts  represents  the  Interior  De- 
partment's conception  of  tiie  LoutolMia  sea- 
ward boundary. 
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Xatartor  aaervury.  Myi 

:  for  tlw  Unltad  Bff 

IWs  cnpiue  tnWprvtaUoo  of  tb*  tar<Md 

fB  at   tb»   Buprwmt   Court    <lMM(m 

LoulnuM  not  only  dmbm  «•  offibor* 

on  aai  9«  ftaUt.  but.  hj  virtue  of  pceoltor 

^  tiM  Wn«  etoloM  tt  VMM  two 

•ad  pMts  of  four  otbar  fivMa  lying  bi 
by.  i^gMi  LoulalMtt  •hor^lna. 

Ooort  daeMon  gavt  Um'  Pcd- 
cnd  Oo*«nim«nt  oviunhlp  oC  tba  mlncrmla 

^_^  Um  Gulf  o*  Mezleo  lying  •«•- 

or  tiM  onUnuT  Io«-w«t«r  mark  on  tbe 
oC    Loalal*B»    and    ouulde    Inland 


UM  dtarta  Indleat*  that  Pwtoan  and  the 
tn*m%at  Department  have  decided  to  their 
aatlifactian  that  theae  word«  ar«  lufflclent 
•utborlty  i»  run  their  eo-called  boundary 
line  Into  water  area*  i\Kh  as  Atchaf alaya  Bay. 
histartailly  a  bay  (and  not  part  of  the  OuU 
of  Miilirifi)  dnoe  Louisiana  entered  the 
m&loa. 

This  bay.  in  which  the  line  la  drawn  with 
fTT^  asactneas.  contains  two  fields  which 
mn  tharafore  claUned  by  tiu  United  States: 
AtehaAlaya  Bay  gaa  field  and  the  Rabbit 
Island  oil  and  ipis  field.  To  emphaate  Just 
bow  oAdai  the  Intartor  Dapartsaent  con- 
I  *fc««  Una.  It  has  laaued  ordara  effectively 
_    eaptaratory    oparatlons    In    thoe 

1)^  the  Ttzm  Co.  and  8heD  Oil  Co. 

Aa  a  faaun  a!  the  drUttng  ban.  both  eom- 

gtood     to     loaa     numaroua     S-year 

grantad  by  tha  State.    Since  drilling 

the  ami  of   the   primary    term  was 

to  held  the  laaae.  and  thii  waa.  In 

prohibited,    tha    Louisiana    mlnaral 

aUarlatad  the  aaiaiuDawi  of  tlv:  Padaral 

by  axteadlng  primary'  terms  3 


I  etieumvantlng  thaaa  two  Celds,  tha 

a  tha  BaUe   Uke.  Holly 

TImbaUar  Bay  and  Grand  Bay  flalda. 

laat-named  producing  over  10.000  bar- 

dalty.     Federal   authority  has   already 

■rtad  In  pcrtlona  of  thaaa  producing 

I  tattlBg  over  tha  ao-«aIlad  bcimdary. 

Mana  at  the  quit  claim  Ull 

ay   by   tha    Boxiae.   Louisiana 

1  ba  protactad  trom  any  liberal  Interpre- 

at  Mm  Supraana  Court  language  naO. 

guant  encroachment  on  the  Bute's 

Title   out   to   tha   S-xslla   limit 

be  given  to  Louisiana  and  Caliromla. 
In  the  caaa  of  Ttaaa.  to  tha  10<4-mUa 
k.  due  to  tcrma  of  the  traaty  by  which  It 
the  TTnlon. 
Royaltlea  from  oil  oparatlona  between 
tteaa  balta  and  tha  adga  of  tha  Continental 
Sbalf  would  ba  givan  to  tba  Stataa  at  the  rau 
of  S7H  pv«*nt.  TIM  ftttaral  ahara  would  ba 
glvan,  not  to  Washington  buraaun.  but  to 
ivttramant  of  tha  national  debt. 
InMrtor's  •o-«aIled  boundary  line,  never 
aa  anything  but  a  draftaman'a 
by  LouMana  oAdala,  came  Into  opea 
at  tha  July  M  maatlng  of  tha 
State  mlnaral  board.  Certain  offsli«v  tracta 
m  oOMad  fcr  blda  and  Cbafman  had 
O.  G.  CaUna.  ehatrman  of  tha  mln- 
that  ttay  ba  withdrawn 


that  tha  board 
by  tha  United  Btataa 
to  the  •upartmpoac'd  itna  ea 
tba  ebarta  whara.  ba  said,  "was  dellnaata< 
by  tha  United  Btataa  aa  tha 
of  oOahora  area  co»arad 
fef  tto  tfaaMo*  and  daerae  ot  the  Supramo 
ta  tha  oaM  Oft  tha  VniU4  States  of 
V.  State  of  towUMaa.'* 

ttM  Chapman  totter 
aagBMnta  of  tha  Una  la 
"ordinary  low-water 
anyima  can  dctamlaa  atong 
Louisiana  shoraUna.  ba  do> 
llnaaeroH  Bratoo 


and  around  Tlmballer  Bay.  locations  of  the 
nine  protested  tracts  up  for  lease 

Louisiana  legal  offlclali  noted  that  Chap- 
man's language  implied  he  wm  acting  for 
the  United  States.  They  searched  for  the 
authority  for  either  the  Solicitor  General  or 
the  Interior  Secretary  to  delineate  Louisl- 
ans'i   boundary      The   found    nme 

Chapman's  protest  brought  a  written  reply 
from  John  L.  Madden.  Louisiana  a«<i8tant 
attorney  general,  who  conceded  receipt  of 
the  charts  and  said  In  part 

•  Howeyer.  only  the  charts  are  official,  not 
the  line  superimposed  thereon  by  someone 
preaumLng  to  act  for  the  United  States  in 
attempting  to  fix  the  boundary  between  the 
Inland  waters  and  thOM  extending  seaward 
froTO  the  low-water  mark. 

"This  action.  In  guperimposing  the  line, 
was  not  made  under  court  directive,  and.  m 
the  absence  of  the  cor.sen'.  and  approbation 
of  some  authorized  representar-ve  'f  the 
State  of  Loulslan.-i.  must  be  viewed  as  being 
unilateral   lu   nature  ' 

The  mineral  board  then  advised  aV.  y»Ti\es 
that  ■•no  lands  are  hereby  iiffered  f'  r  ;ea.se 
which  might  cover  any  property  ever  which 
the  United  States  might  hn'.d  paramount 
rights  and  power  '  But  at  the  same  time 
the  board  refused  to  withdraw  the  protested 
tracta  on  the  grounds  that  it  had  nn  pxiwer 
to  disclaim  any  Louisiana  rights  or  to  aijree 
to  a  line  of  demarcation 

Of  the  nine  protested  tracts,  twn  were 
swarded.  Kerr-McOee  Oil  Industries,  Inc  . 
paid  a  HOl.COO  bonus  for  a  1.377-acre  tract  in 
Breton  Sound,  and  Gulf  Refining  Co  paid  a 
t48.960  bonus  for  the  eastern  one-third  i950 
acres)  of  the  disputed  tract  In  the  South 
Tlmballer  area.  It  Is  In  this  disputed  area  of 
Breton  Sound  that  numerous  New  Orleans 
residents  have  filed  leaae  appUcatlcns  with 
the  Federal  Government 

To  the  west  and  north  of  the  Perlman 
line,  the  Interior  Department  had  previously 
expressed  disinterest  by  means  of  a  letter  to 
the  Shell  Oil  Co.  This  area  was  leased  In 
April.  More  than  63.763  acres  were  awarded 
to  various  companies  for  a  $2  895.941  b.nus, 
an  average  of  •42.38  an  acre,  compared  to  the 
Federal  leasing  figure  of  50  cents 

In  regard  to  the  disputed  tracts.  C.  J. 
Bonnecarrere.  secretary  of  the  Mineral  Board. 
said  that  should  the  Perlman  line  ever  be- 
come ofllclal  (It  bisects  both  awarded  tracts). 
the  Louisiana  lease  In  the  area  of  the  Federal 
claim  would  be  Invalid. 

Oil  observers  at  the  Mineral  Board  hearing 
noted  that  the  Kerr-McGee  Co  hid  asked 
that  the  protested  tracts  be  put  up  for  bid- 
ding. This  company  U  owned  In  part  by 
Senator  Robot  P  Kma  (Oklahoma.  Demo- 
crat), who  was  one  of  President  Truman  a 
stanchest  defenders  Ui  the  General  Mac- 
Arthur  controveray.  This  fact  lent  er.cour- 
i^cment  to  the  Idea  that  thU  time  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  veto  the  bill  as  he  has  previ- 
ously Indicated  be  will  do. 

With  evidence  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment regarded  this  line  on  the  charts  as  the 
ofllolal  claim  of  the  United  Statt-s.  the  Wash- 
togton  correspondent  of  the  Times -Picayune 
aaked  Interior  offlclals  to  cite  the  authority 
for  tha  so-called  boundary. 

Attorneys  for  the  Department  said  that  the 
Suprama  Court  decision  waa  the  basis  for 
drawing  the  demarcation  lines  and  that  the 
gcoaral  formula  for  Louisiana  territorial 
waters  waa  set  forth  In  the  California  case. 

Tha  Supreme  Court  decision  sgalnst  Louisi- 
ana la  couched  In  broad  terms.  A  review 
of  tha  daelaUm  Bga<n**  California  shows  th«& 
ttoa  Court,  Ic  both  the  decree  and  decision. 
gpff^  only  of  "lands,  minerals  and  things 
underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  seaward 
at  tha  ordinary  low-water  mark  on  the  coast 
of  Cailfomla,  and  outside  of  the  Inland 
axtandlng    Maward    three    nautical 


miles  and  bounded  on  the  north  and  aouth. 
respectlvaly.  by  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  State  of  California." 

Although  Interior  Department  attorneys 
cite  this  type  of  language  In  both  the  Ix)Ul- 
siana  and  California  cases.  It  appears  that 
.some  unusual  interpretation  has  been 
evolved  to  permit  the  plotting  of  a  line  with 
considerable  accuracy.  These  attorneys 
added,  that  If  Louisiana  does  not  agree  with 
the  line,  it  has  the  right  to  resist  the  Fed- 
eral  claims  through  court  action. 

Legal  authorities  predict  that.  If  the  quit- 
claim bin  falLs.  Louisiana  will  be  involved 
in  this  type  of  litigation  for  years  to  come. 
While  the  Supreme  Court  language  does  not 
contain  a  directive  for  the  use  of  a  for- 
mula. It  appears  that  the  solicitor  general, 
In  drawing  the  line,  used  a  geometric  formu- 
la pre  posed  by  the  American  delegation  to 
a  conference  on  international  law  at  The 
Hague  in  1930  This  conference  did  not  re- 
sult in  any  treaty  or  convention. 

The  Louisiana  legal  poeltlon.  In  part.  Is 
indicated  by  these  comments  of  legal  offi- 
cials: 

1  The  Supreme  Court  did  not  authorize 
use  of   the  formula. 

2  Even  if  the  formula  Is  reasonable.  Loul- 
.=lana  might  apply  It  in  one  way,  the  United 
State?  in  another.  "It  depends  on  who  has 
the  pencil" 

3  The  Supreme  Court  language  speaXs  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  being  the  boundary  of 
L.nusiana,  yet  the  Perlman  line  Intrudes  In- 
to numerous  bays. 

4.  The  Federal  official  who  draws  this  line 
has  the  spme  authority  to  -orrect  It  to- 
morrow as  he  has  to  draw  It  today. 

A  perusal  of  the  Perlman  11  le  shows  It  to 
be  generous  to  the  SUte  In  character,  rela- 
tively speaking,  in  Chandeleui  Sound  before 
It  swoops  down  into  Breton  Sound  at  a  point 
where  a  gas  field  is  shut  In.  Little  oil  has 
bten  discovered  In  this  section  of  the  State. 
Virtually  no  oil  has  been  found  in  either  St. 
Bernard  or  Orleans  parishes  which  abut  this 
area. 

The  Perlman  line  strikes  Into  the  Plaque- 
mines Parish  shore  at  the  exiict  spot  where 
a  promising  oil  field.  Coqulll*  Bay,  Is  being 
developed.  It  then  goes  down,  presumably 
on  the  low-water  mark,  to  sll<  e  off  a  section 
of  Grand  Bay.  and  In  the  D-lta  section,  it 
dips  In  Bast  Bay  enough  to  claim  the  South 
Pass  block  24  field. 

Off  Iberia  Parish,  the  Ure  shoots  into 
Atchafalaya  Bay  in  such  t  noi  therly  manner 
as  to  nip  the  Belle  Isle  oil  and  gas  field 
and  then  completely  clrcum'  ents  the  Rab- 
bit Island  and  Atchafalaya  I4iy  fields. 

When  questioned,  attornevs  for  the  In- 
terior Depsxtment  said  that  whether  there 
Is  oil  production  or  not  Is  wholly  imma- 
terial In  sening  forth  the  delineation  of 
the  marginal  lands. 

The  language  of  the  foniula  only  em- 
phasises the  difficulty  that  would  be  en- 
countered In  attempting  to  derive  It  from 
the  language  of  the  Supn  me  Court.  In 
reference  to  bays  and  slmllai  Inlets.  It  says: 
•"Por  Indentations  havlr  s  pronounced 
headlands  no  more  than  10  nautical  miles 
apart,  a  straight  line  shall  te  drawn  across 
the  entrance:  the  envelope  of  all  arcs  of 
circles  having  a  radius  equa  to  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  straight  lli  e  shall  then  be 
drawn  from  all  points  aroui  d  the  shore  of 
the  Indentation;  If  the  araa  inclosed  by  tha 
straight  line  across  the  en  ranee  and  the 
envelope  of  the  arcs  of  the  c  ircles  Is  greater 
than  that  of  a  Mmlclrcla  v  ith  a  diameter 
equal  to  one- half  tha  lan|th  of  the  line 
acroas  tha  entrance,  the  wi  tera  of  tha  m- 
dentaUon  shall  ba  regardad  u  intertor  vat* 
ers;  If  otherwise,  the  waters  of  the  lnd«at»- 
Uon  shall  be  regarded  u  oien  Ma. 
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"Where  the  headlands  are  mora  than  10 
nautical  miles  apart,  the  line  ahall  be  drawn 
acrots  the  Indentation  through  the  pctot 
nearest  the  entrance  at  which  the  width 
does  not  exceed  10  mUcs,  and  the  same  pro- 
cedtire  shall  be  employed  to  determhoe  tha 
Btattis  of  the  waters  Inside  the  line." 

Even  If  this  formula  eventually  becomaa 
official.  It  i>Qae8  a  quaatlon  of  applying  It  to 
the  shifting  Louisiana  shore  line,  the  marah 
and  "floating  Islands"  areas  that  change 
nearly  every  time  they  fall  victims  to  storms 
and  hurricanes.  Since  determination  of  the 
boundary  Involves  consideration  of  the  "low- 
water  mark."  the  finding  of  this  line  sets 
forth  a  legal  problem  of  truly  Incredible 
magnitude. 

In  the  Cailfomla  case,  the  special  mastw 
appolnied  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  aid  in 
determining  the  boundaries,  said  In  his  re- 
cent report  that  "ordinary  low  water"  could 
be  determined  from  observations  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  over  a  period  of  18.6 
years.  "Ordinary  low-water  mark"  is  taken 
as  "the  intersection  of  this  plane  of  the  mean 
of  all  low  waters  with  the  shore  line." 

The  problem  of  af^lying  this  reasoning  to 
the  Louisiana  shore  line,  if  even  to  deter- 
mine the  unofllcial  boundary  directed  by  the 
solicitor  general  Is  app>arent.  Chapman,  in 
his  letter  of  protest,  specified  that  the  Perl- 
man line  be  drawn,  using  "low-water  marks. ' 
but  £is  Mineral  Board  Secretary  Bonnecarrere 
says.  "Who  knows  what  low-water  marks 
are?     I  don't." 

Another  protest  against  the  "arbitrary 
manner  '  of  attempting  to  define  Louisiana's 
boundary  without  foundation  in  law.  was 
delivered  by  State  Land  Register  LucUle  May 
Grace. 

In  compliance  with  the  court  decree  that 
Louisiana  account  for  all  revenue  from  the 
offshore  areas  since  June  5.  1950.  Miss  Grace 
compiled  her  report  and  forwarded  It  with 
vigorous  protest. 

Her  report  showed  that  In  this  period  Lou- 
isiana received  $2,413,371  In  bonuses  and 
rentals  from  leases  in  the  claimed  area  and 
91.193.291.57  in  Income  from  offshore  pro- 
duction, a  totAl  of  »3.80e,06a.57. 

Bolivar  E.  Kempt,  Jr..  attorney  general. 
In  forwarding  the  report,  said: 

"She  points  out  that  no  specific  line  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  Louisiana  to  Indicate 
•iKh  separation  and  that  her  report  has  been 
made  in  protest. 

"I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  this  statement — of  income — has  bean 
made  without  knowing  the  exact  area  in- 
volved In  the  suit  aforesaid  and  that  a  cor- 
rect report  cannot  be  made  tmtil  such  line 
Is  definitely  fixed  and  agreed  upon." 

Jxist  what  procaM  will  ba  employed  In  de- 
termining a  3-mlle  boundary  off  Louisiana. 
In  the  event  the  quitclaim  bill  passes  into 
law.  has  not  bees  Indicated.  Legal  authori- 
ties admit  the  impractical  aspects  of  adding 
3  miles  to  the  prewnt  arbitrary  Una  created 
by  Solicitor  General  Perlman. 

Although  the  bill  will  not  give  Louisiana 
full  ownership  of  tha  vast  offshore  area  the 
State  helped  to  develop,  it  will — 

1.  Protect  Grand  Bay.  Belle  Isle,  Tlmballer 
Bay,  and  probably  Rabbit  Island  and  Atcha- 
falaya Bay.  It  will  alao  prohibit  Federal 
encroachment  on  such  expanding  bay  fields 
as  Coqtillla  Bay. 

a.  Olva  the  State  ownership  to  thaw  flekia: 
Creole  (307  barrels  daUy).  block  3S  Wwt 
Cameron  (U  barrela) ,  moat  of  Bay  liarehand 
(5.9e8  barrela),  block  24  South  Paw  (1.883 
barrels),  and  moat  c^  Main  P»M.  block  88 
(6.048  barrala). 

S.  Allow  SUte  leaaaa  outalda  tha  S-mlla 
limit  to  ba  eachai^ad  lor  Pedarml  Iwaalng. 
It  thus  prolilblta  any  group  from  annoy- 
ing tha  Padaral  mnaral  Laaalng  Act  to  gidn 
offshore  leases  at  50  centa  an  acre.    It  has 
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baan  mrtitwl  In  *^t»  eoanactlon  that  off  tha 
ooaat  of  Oamcron  Parish  and  Texas  a  group 
of  18  eoopwaiiiau  Slad  in  1M7  Vaderml  leaM 
applications  for  1.800  aquare  mllea  at  coastal 
water  boCtoma.  Thaaa  ootqiaratlvaa.  although 
dCHnlcUad  all  over  the  United  States.  fUcd 
In  tha  aame  maim«'  and  applied  for  leases 
side  by  akte. 

Although  the  bill  does  theae  things,  legal 
authorltiea  warn  tha  Congress  should  Im- 
mediately aet  about  detcrnlnlng  the  line  of 
demarcation.  If  It  paaaea.  else  litigation  and 
subeequent  problems  mli^t  be  dogging  the 
offahore  <qieratlons  for  years  to  oome. 


Fa«  Praytn  far  Amencmmt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  Tone 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  24, 1951 

Mr.  CJELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  take  par- 
ticular pleasxire  in  inserting  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  In  Pageant 
magazine,  including  prayers  by  four  of 
our  Nation's  forem(%t  clergymen: 
POTTx  Pkatbu  rail  AmgnrsNS 

In  a  grim  world  of  retreating  freedoms, 
with  atom  warfare  an  ever-preaent  fear. 
Independence  Day  has  become  more  than 
a  patriotic  anniversary  In  which  Americans 
commemorate  old  sacrifices  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  new  challenges  that  lie 
ahead.  Today,  Independence  Day  has  be- 
come also  a  time  of  spiritual  stock  taking; 
an  occasion  of  aomber  ^>lrltual  reflection 
when  mllUons  of  our  dtlsens  realise  anew 
they  must  turn  to  divine  help  to  guide  them 
through  the  crises  imperiling  their  hopes  and 
Uvea.  In  keeping  with  the  grave  spiritual 
demands  made  upon  our  people  In  theae 
troubled  times,  four  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most clergymen  have  written  for  Pageant 
Independence  Day  jvayers.  emphasizlug  the 
eternal  principles  that  must  prevail  If  free- 
dom survives. 


"SAVS  Tia 


OmSKLVBS 


"(By  the  Revaread  Patstek  J.  Paytoo.  CSC) 
"Hall,  full  ui  graca.  Prom  the  cross  you 
ware  bequeathad  to  us  as  our  mother,  tha  last 
gift  of  yotir  dying  Son,  so  we,  your  children 
everywhare.  claim  your  loving  Interceaalon 
with  our  Pather.  And  baeauaa  the  church 
In  tha  United  Statea  has  placed  ItaeU  tinder 
yotn-  apadal  proteetton.  w«  in  thia  land  urg» 
a  doutda  datm  npofn  yon — our  mother  and 
our  lady. 

"Mary,  be  with  ua  In  thaae  dangaroiM  tlmaa. 
Bring  Ood'a  hiaaalng  on  onr  laadars:  obtain 
that  they  shail  ba  lad  by  Blm.  Bring  Ood'a 
hleaslng  on  all  who  take  tip  arms  to  defend 
our  oountry.  By  Ood'a  grmoa  fortify  ua 
against  whatavar  dangers  may  strike  at  as 
from  abroad  or  from  wtthtn..  Above  alL  sava 
ua  from  ouradvaa.  Inspira  and  teacii  oa  to 
Uva  God's  way  at  homa. 

"Mother  of  tha  holy  family,  taka  undtf 
jour  mantto  tha  f amlllaa  of  Amartca.  euato- 
dlana  at  tha  aoul  of  tha  MaUoo.  DaU j  fam- 
ily prayer  tiaad  to  ba  a  eoBinm  In  ihla  land. 
It  la  no  kmgar.  Tha  family  la  the  vreakv 
for  tt.  Tha  HafelOB  la  tha  poorer.  By  your 
own  prayara.  to  which  Ool  always  Uataaia. 
finpipwt  that  aaylng  enataiB  In  tha  Amartean 
faulty  again,  and  la  that  way  atrangthan 
tha  bonda  at  k>va  th^  bold  the  famUy  to- 
gether, foater  the  spirit  of  partnanhlp  be- 


twaea  naa  and  wtfa.  teattn  tha  lova  at  Ood 
tn  BOB  ehOfdren.  Tbaeli  oa  that  If  aoough 
f amlllaa  pray  together  they  aan  aava  the 
world. 

"Uothar  at  lova.  teacte  ns  to  love  one  an- 
othar.  Bring  God's  bl  seeing  alao  on  tha  Rwa- 
alan  people,  teach  them  alao  what  you  taaeh 
us.  and  brtng  ua  all  Into  ora  Patharl  hooaa. 

"Quaen  of  the  family  roaary,  we  aak  It  In 
EUa  own 


**WS  SKSU. 

(By  Dr.  Jullua  Mark) 

"O  Lord.  Ood.  Pathar  at  all  man,  wa  turn 
to  Thee  la  htmKUlty  aad  gratltode  as  have 
eountlaaa  generatloaa  ot  Thy  children 
throughoot  tha  agea. 

"W*  ara  humbled  by  tha  thought  at  Thy 
power  and  majeaty.  Wa  bacone  eoaiaclous 
o<  a«ir  weakiMss  In  tha  praaaooa  of  Thy  Ilmlt- 
laas  might.  Wa  turn  to  Tliae  la  contrltenaas 
of  heart  that  a  part  of  Tliy  strength  may 
find  a  habttatkm  in  our  aoula. 

"Grant.  O  Pather,  that  wa  may  ever  prise 
aa  our  moat  pracloiu  poaaaaalooa  tha  fraa- 
doms  which  belong  to  all  Amarioans.  May 
we  newr  oeaae  to  ba  grateful  tmto  thoaa 
who  sacriflcad  and  died  that  the  libarty 
which  waa  bom  on  thaaa  afaoraa  might  ba 
preserved.  ResKtve  trona  our  hearts  cvary 
vestige  of  leliglous  IntOlaranoe,  racial  preju- 
dice, and  aoclal  arroganoe. 

"It  Is  not  Thou.  O  loving  Ood.  who  bast 
forsaken  us.  We  ara  loat.  because  we  have 
abandoned  Thee.  Thou  art  with  ua  aa  al- 
ways, an  cv«r  preaent  help  in  tlma  of  trouble; 
pleading  with  ua  to  hold  fast  to  tha  radiance 
of  Thy  presence.  May  we  heed  Thy  call  In 
htunblencas  of  sptrit  and  return  to  Thea 
and  live. 

"Strengthenad  by  the  conviction  that 
Thou  art  am  near,  determined  to  recapture 
the  courage  of  heart  and  forthrlghtneaa  of 
purpose  which  the  consciousness  of  Thy 
(uresence  wlU  bring  us.  rededlcaUng  ouiaalvaa 
to  the  matchlcas  prlndplaa  of  freedom  and 
Justice  which  our  foundlxg  fathers  labored 
to  establish  In  this  bleaaed  land,  txndauntad 
b7  the  sacrlfloaa  which  tha  dafanaa  of  our 
libo^ea  may  entail.  Insptrad  by  the  will  to 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  traaalata 
Into  bleaaed  reaUty  tha  dream  of  one  world 
firmly  founded  on  an  enduring  paaoa  and 
one  humanity  living  tn  aoeordance  with  Thy 
teachings  of  mutual  forbearanea  and  mu- 
tual understanding.  «.  shall  march,  with 
courageous  faith  and  lofty  hope,  toward  tha 
Promised  Land  of  onlvaraal  brotherhood. 

"To  achlava  thla  poipoaa.  which  wa  ara 
aaaured  la  Thy  wlU.  may  tha  worda  of  our 
Ilpa.  tha  madltatloaa  of  oar  haarta  and  tha 
worica  at  our  hands  ba  aeeaptahla  In  "niy 
alght,  O  Lord,  our  Strangth  and  our  Ba- 


ALXni 


runcm 


"(By  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Boeknaan) 
"Btamal  and  av«r  gradoia  Clod.  In  whoaa 
law  la  our  Ufa  and  In  whoaa  lov«  U  our  hope, 
our  hearts  ara  fUlad  with  ipraUtuda  for  thla 
good  land  which  Thou  hast  given  ua  for  our 
heritage.  Bumble  ua  with  a  aanaa  at  otar 
deep  debt  to  thoaa  whoaa  pflgrim  fwt  opanad 
the  paths  of  c^portunlty  and  laid  tha  roada 
of  Ubarty.  May  tha  maaiory  of  our  fathara' 
saoiflcaa  make  ua  worthy  to  be  thair  aona. 

"Sohar  m  by  tha  thought  of  what  othKS 
have  dona  for  ua  and  aolaKfa  our  vlalan  of 
what  wa  can  do  tat  otham.  Balp  la  to  ba 
equal  to  our  high  tmata.  warent  In  tha  uaa 
of  prtvUaga.  Just  In  tb0  aanelaa  cf  powar. 
aad  gennoua  in  tha  prataetion  of  waafcxiaa. 
May  wa  ao  f  oUow  tn  tha  lOotstapa  of  thoaa 
who  worthily  want  baf on  ni  that  wa  dull 
laav*  a  battar  laad  for  tbaaa  who  eoma  aflar 

"O  Thou  Eternal  SpMt.  In  whom  th«i 
dreams  of  men  are  bom.  kac|i  aliva  in  ua  th« 
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thtoltoUoa 


our  found* 
■  youBf  and 
fMtr  and 
in  ever  mindful  tbafc  oar 
ltlil>iniirnii  wkd  our  tni* 
LM  no*  tbm  darfciM*  at 
jWffHn***  la  tlw  uIU- 
of  trut&  and  JuaUoa. 
t  a  paopla  froai  violMiee.  du- 
I  our  tend  vltb  Um 
toaralng.  teouwt  Uidtwtry. 
RMtrafn  Um  iMMlons 
far  gain  tbaU  not  corrupt 
or  ■— tan  ttaa  napcct 
Orant  wladoaa  to  our  laadan  anl 
to  o«r  ettianw  t&at  with  matlea  to- 

I  and  cbarny  tor  aU  «•  may  do  tbe 

ngkt  m  Ttoov  dout  fiw  ua  to  aaa  Uia  n«bt. 
"O  Oed.  fraat  ua  graoa  to  aaa  the  goodneM 
ef  fN«t  mant  to  ua  and  to  faal  txrotherly 
tjtuml  tlwaa  far  away.  Oulda  our  Praaident 
«Bd  tba  rolan  of  all  itatlona  In  tbe  paths  of 
paaea  and  may  ttaay  to  paiwrarc  tn  tbe  pur- 
•■n  of  jiwttea.  that  itrtf*  and  hate  thail  give 
wmf  to  broUMTbood  and  good  wUl.  Uay  Thy 
«tMla  family  throughout  the  aarth  find  food 
tar  U»  body,  faith  for  the  mind,  aiul  hope 
for  the  baart  to  that  the  old  «ound»  of  war 
way  ba  taaaled  and  nev  wayi  of  fellowship 
Hay  ba  found,  "niaae  favora  we  aak  in  the 
naoM  of  The  An  Blfbaat.    Amen." 

or  THT   Cim—TW   owe   HTTMAMTrr 

<-*By  Dr.  Darry  BmerKm  PoadtrJc) 

Spirit  oarer  far  from  anf  one  of 
when  we  moat  deeply  feel 
ai  Thee,  we  lift  to  Thee  ovir  prayer 
behalf  ctf  our  Ration. 

be  to  Thee  for  the  heritage  of 
tradition.  We  humbly  itcknowl- 
tnaf  wa  are  me  ctumren  oi  sacriiite. 
Our  Ubartlaa  hare  been  purchased,  by  the 
«o««fa  and  aalf-danlal  of  our  slrea;  the 
'blood  and  teara  of  martyr*  and  the  faithful 
toll  at  many  namtieaa  heroea  have  made  poa- 
■IMa  oar  freedom.  Grant  oa  a  Just  senae 
•f  oar  uBfiayabla  tndebtedneea.  and  gird  us 
vttb  rmoluttoa  so  to  Utc  that  o\ir  children's 

Shan  rlae  up  to  call  us  blcaaed. 

'AmMt  tba  bawilderment  of  thes<!  jn^esent 

my  ba  oar  guide  and  stay:  save  us  from 

canflMlon  of  mind  and  futlUty  of  life;   let 

Ml  tof*  of  eaae  sap  our  couraga.  ncr  dismay 

our  faith.    Match  us  with  the  need 

ebaUanga  of  our  tisM,   and  as  Thou 

•ntmstad  our  Itatlon  with  grant  power. 

bar  with  character  and  leadership. 

.   and   eelf-aaertflce.   that   we   may 

provt  worthy  of  our  high  opporttuilty. 

pray  tor  the  paaea  of  the  woi-ld.  Cast 
tba  prida  and  arrofanca  of  tyrants; 
iipfccM  an  aiMlaairsi  to  unlta  thii  nations 
iB  amtty  and  food  wtn;  forghra  and  orarrlda 
divtelaoa  at  nattonallty  and 
ttam  war^B  aulcidai.  aelf-da- 
p«at  that  aa  wa  liave  con- 
qoMOtf  tfMaaea  aod  made  tba  world  one 
ao  bjr  Tbf  graea  wa  ma:r  conquer 
_  taairad.  and  vtolitnt  strtfa. 
of  Tby  ebUdfevB  ana  humanity. 
Cbaat  to  tia  ana  by  ooa  aueh  innar  ra- 
oC  atraagtb  and  eooraga  that  wa 
ba  not  tba  Tletlma  of  our  disturbed 
bot  tba  eraatm  of  a  aobUr  oatton  and 
oortd.  MUa  OS  worthy  cttlaana  of 
itrr.  lat  not  our  loyalty  fall,  or  our 
.Jflea  prove  naaqual  to  tha  need. 
us  froaa  latbargy,  apathy,  and  self- 
to  vitbatand  tba  arils  wliteh  aAct 
wttbln  and  tbs  dancsra 
Ml  wltboot.  Orant  guld- 
•Mi  to  ow  iMidMa.  And  now  fca  our  day 
9t  SMi  sBd  oppartamty.  maka  in  stroog  to 
m  tug  ««L  aad  raaobata  to  foUUl  tor  tba 
falMM  tkd  pnaom  at  our  llatloii^  paat. 

Kb  Ifeli  aad  may  wa  bare  wida  m«rgliM 
«(  wmmvt  arooad  our  daUy  aaod,  and  daap 
«tfi  tram  vM^  to  draw  our  fortttuda,  our 
Calth.    Amaa." 


Fiscal  Tmt  Erndt  urn  Record  Note — 
2,48<»7SS  Cmfiob  Imf^jttt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
W  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  flpures 
are  now  available  on  the  end  of  the  fl.scal 
year  which  departed  on  June  30.  1951. 
immourned  and  unsung.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
wound  up  Its  work  with  2.486.755  civihan 
employees  on  your  payioll.  to  whom  we 
paid  out  the  sum  of  approximately  eight 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  in  wasje.s. 

Just  to  keep  things  moving  alonn  on  a 
fine,  high  level,  your  Federal  agencies 
added  15.697  men  and  women  to  the  rolls 
in  June,  from  civilian  oflBces  alone,  and 
the  militar>'  departments  hired  27.952 
civilians  to  keep  them  company,  for  a 
grand  June  total  of  43.649  new  name.s  on 
the  payroll. 

If  you  are  wondering  what  these  peo- 
ple are  all  doing,  you  have  many  folk.s 
right  alongside  you.  Some  of  these  who 
are  wondering  are  included  in  the  lists 
of  those  employed.  They  are  put  to  work 
at  trivial  tasks  which  many  of  them  find 
Impossible  to  justify  Others  simply  sit 
arouna  waning  lor  aasignint-ius.  a  m- 
ing  clerk  employed  in  one  of5ce  tells  me 
that  she  is  paid  $50  a  week  for  work  that 
a  10-year-old  could  do  and  she  is 
ashamed  to  take  the  money. 

Sweat  on,  Mr.  Taxpayer,  sweat  on. 


FoorA  of  Joly  Itsoe  of  the  New  Yorluky 
Debwk 


EXTENSION  OF  FIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  DONOVAN 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3>RKSENTAT1\'ES 

Thursdxiy.  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  DONOVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  published  in  my  district,  on  the 
upper  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  two 
valiant  newspapers,  the  New  Yorkske 
Lltsky,  printed  in  CSzech.  and  the  New 
Yorksky  Dennik.  printed  in  S-lovak. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year  these 
papers  published  statements  and  articles 
by  outstanding  political  figures  and  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress.  These 
Included  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hon.  Almn  Barkley,  Hon. 
BunsT  W.  McFasund.  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  Kenneth  8. 
Wbimt.  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  the 
HoDorabte  Joscra  W.  MAsnN.  leaders  of 
tho  HouM.  They  also  contained  state- 
ments of  the  following  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  WZLLXAM  BnrroN.  Hon.  Harry  P. 
Caxv.  Hon.  Evnrrr  McKiNtrv  DntKszN, 
Bon.  Thioooic  F  Oreen,  Hon.  Warrek 


O  MAGNtTsow.  Hon.  Brhcn  McMahon. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  BENwrrr.  Htn.  Httbert 
H.  Humphrey.  Hon.  Wrliam  F.  Kncw- 
LAND,  Hon.  Blair  Moody,  Hon.  LEVEBErr 
Saltonstall.  Hon.  Margabct  Chase 
Smith.  Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath,  Son.  Karl 
Stefaw,  Hon.  Charles  A.  BuctLEY,  Hon. 
J  K.  Javits,  Hon.  John  Lesjvski.  Hon. 
Antoni  N   Sadl.ak,  and  Hon.  Alfred  D. 

SlEMINSKI. 

In  recognition  of  the  iiagniflcent 
service  rendered  by  these  ne  vspapers.  I 
should  like  to  include  in  my  remarks  a 
letter  sent  to  the  editor  of  o  le  of  these 
papers  by  the  American  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. 

The  Amuican  HniiTAGE  Found  vnoN. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  Ju.  y  18.  1951. 
Mr   A.vDRFw  J.  Valuchek, 
New  York  Dennik. 
Sew  York.  N.   Y. 

Dear  M«  Valuchik:  I  cannot  overlook  the 
rppctunUy  to  express  my  sir  cere  thanks 
for  your  magnificent  support  in  devoting  an 
entire  Issue  of  the  New  Tor)  Dennik  to 
advertisements  and  tdltorlal  n- aterlal  com- 
memorating the  175th  Annlve  sary  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Y  mrs  was  the  outstanding  coi  trlbution  In 
the  foreign  language  field,  anc  will  not  be 
topped  by  any  of  the  thousands  of  other 
publications  that  carried  the  coi  amemoratlve 
St  Tle-s  of  Rededlcatlon  through  )Ut  the  land. 

I  know  you  will  be  pleased  :o  hear  that 
our  national  program  of  Rededl  ration  to  the 
principles  of  Independence  an  1  Democracy 
was  an  \inparaneled  success.  !«venty-three 
major    cities    held    special    co  amemoratlve 

(.CI  cuiuiilca    ami    lO.OOO    omaUcT     comiXiMnl^ica 

gave  special  and  sober  slgnlfl  ance  to  the 
anniversary.  It  was  truly  a  day  of  re- 
dedlcatlon and  encourages  t  le  American 
Heritasje  Foundation  to  belle  e  that  It  is 
possible  to  continue  this  prog:  am  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  year  as  other  sig- 
nificant national  holidays  and  anniversaries 
occur. 

The  highest  reward  of  good  citizenship  is 
pood  government.  The  recen ;  anniversary 
program  convinces  us  that  he  American 
people  as  a  whole  are  alert  t  >  the  dangers 
that  confront  us  and  willing  x»  participate 
in  any  worthy  program  tiiat  wl  J  help  to  pre- 
serve   and   maintain   our   prec  oua   heritage. 

We  Ux)k  forward  to  working  >  Ith  you  again 
In  the  near  future. 

Very   sincerely. 

C.  M.  Vai-dkbttbc. 
Executive  Consultant. 


Mask  aad  Masidaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REvlARKS 
or 

HON.  LSTES  KEF/.UVER 

0>r  TENNKSSXZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  IT  IITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  10  1951 


Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  P 
unanimous  consent  to  ha 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rec< 
published  In  the  New 
Tribune  on  July  29. 1951,  ui 
Ing  "Music  and  musicians 
to  S.  1553. 

The  author  of  the  arti 
Thomson,  Is  not  only  a 
American  composer,  but  a 
who  has  served  as  musii 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 


resident.  I  ask 
ve  printed  in 
)R0  an  article 
York  Herald 
ider  the  head- 
•  in  reference 

cle.  Dr.  Virgil 
distinguished 

critic  of  note, 
critic  of  the 

since  1940.  and 
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Astm 


Is  the  author  of  bocdts  of  musical  criti- 
cism, including  The  State  of  Mosic  and 
The  Musical  Scene.  A  native  of  Kansas. 
E>r.  Thomson  is  a  member  of  the  Nati<mai 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  a 
chevalier  of  the  Prench  Legion  of  Honor. 
He  holds  degrees  from  Harvard  and 
Syracuse  Universities. 

Among  some  of  Dr.  Thomson's  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  American 
music  are  two  operas,  two  symi^ionies, 
a  number  of  choral  works,  and  works  for 
small  Instrumental  groups,  as  well  as 
incidental  music  for  plays  and  films. 
His  most  recent  film  score  was  the  music 
for  the  dccumrntary  fUm  The  Louisiana 
Story,  which  won  for  its  composer  even 
more  acclaim  than  his  previous  musical 
scores  for  the  United  States  Oovemment 
doc'unentary  films.  The  Plough  That 
Broke  the  Plains,  and  The  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  follows: 

Miraic   AMD   Mvsicumb:  Th>   Kstaovib 

Amznoicxmt 

(By  Virgil  Tbomacm) 

One  of  the  ctirloua  results  of  the  recent 
Investigation  by  a  senatorial  committee  into 
organised  interstate  crime  has  been  the  pro- 
posal In  Congress  by  Senator  Bsns  KKFAUna, 
of  Tennessee,  of  an  amendment  to  tbe  Copy- 
right Act.  This  law.  passed  in  1000.  deter- 
mines, along  with  other  matten.  the  royalty 
due  to  copyright  owners  of  musical  works 
whenever  these  latter  are  made  Into  gramo- 

'pkuox^e   T««o»-*B   t<ai    yaryr>«»B    ol   aatla        tt    also 

provides  the  legal  basis  for  the  collection  by 
musical  copyright  owners  of  performing - 
rights  fees.  Such  fees  have  t)e«n  held  col- 
lectible by  Supreme  Court  decision  tar  the 
use  of  music  in  restaurants,  dance  halls, 
hotels,  and  the  like  places,  whether  or  not 
admission  is  charged.  Other  decisions  have 
established  the  principle  that  radio  broad- 
casts constitute  pwformance  for  profit,  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  are  subject 
to  copyright  cliarges.  Also  that  public  play- 
ing of  mechanical  reproductlcns  constitutes 
performance  of  a  musical  wtuk. 

JITKZ-BOXZS  PAT  NO  BOTALTHS 

Otir  copyright  law  Is  far  from  ideal,  but 
It  does  offer  protection  to  authors  and  com- 
posers in  all  the  main  marketings  of  their 
work  save  one.  That  cme  is  the  nattonally 
popular  Juke-box. 

For  reason  unknown  to  this  commentator 
the  authors  of  the  Copyright  Act  spedflcally 
exempted  from  any  payment  of  performing- 
rights  fees  musical  uses  that  Involve  coin- 
operated  machines  In  establishments  where 
no  admission  is  charged.  In  1900,  of  course, 
such  uses  were  minor— In  a  few  penny  arcades 
and  the  lower  saloons.  But  in  the  last  30 
years  the  juke-box  has  become  hugely  popu- 
lar. And  although  It  contributes,  along  with 
all  the  other  forms  of  mechanical  transmis- 
sion, toward  reducing  radically  the  com- 
posers' and  publishers'  profits  tnxn  sheet 
music  sales,  efforts  to  remedy  the  Injustice 
through  amendment  of  the  copyright  law 
have  consistently  faUed  In  Congress. 

Backxts  in  THX  IKDOSnT 

Senator  BLxrAtnrsa  has  found  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  namely  the  Interest 
our  Fed««l  Oovernment  has  In  not  being  de- 
frauded of  taxes.  It  seems  that  there  are 
SOO.OOO  Juke-boxes  In  operation  in  the  coun- 
try and  that  the  annual  gross  Intake  at 
these  is  around  $500,000,000.  They  are  most- 
ly owned  and  serviced,  moreover,  by  large 


organlsBitknis  tn  wlitdi  criminal 
seem  to  have  pmetrated.  Vrklenoe  of  wide- 
spread gangster  control  at'.  ttM  Juke-box 
owner-dlstrlbutcr  Industry  was  found  by 
cangreaskmal  Investigators  tn  cities  as  far 
apart  as  New  York.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago. 
Kansas  City.  Iflaml,  new  Orleans,  snd  Da-' 
luth.  nobody  knows  Just  h<TW  much  mosiey 
is  made,  who  gets  it  or  wCiat  methods  of 
Incite  force  arc  employed  Li  Its  coUectkm. 

Aimviiiizirr's  Tama  aut 
Now  the  redexal  Oovemmiint  not  aalj  en- 
Joys  receiving  the  taxes  due  it;  It  alao  aspires 
to  put  dovm  criminal  organlmtlaDs.  And 
prosecution  for  ncmpaymenti  at  Inecnne  tax 
Is  one  of  Its  arms.  The  Kefauver  amend- 
mmt  to  the  copyright  law  gives  It  a  fiarthcr 
arm.  It  requhws  all  eocapiJiles  owning  or 
servldnf  Juke-boxes  to  declare  to  musical 
oopyri^t  owners  (or  theii  agents)  every 
month  all  tb»  records  that  liave  been  avail- 
able In  all  the  machines  imder  its  Juris- 
diction during  that  time.  Ttie  great  ooUec- 
tkm  societies  such  as  ASCAP  aad  BMX  are 
thus  brought  Into  the  pletnni.  with  the  same 
rlghta  of  policing  pubUe  taverns,  demand- 
ing certified  accounts  and  suing  for  redress 
In  the  courts  that  they  enjoy  with  regard 
to  other  royalty  coUectkms.  Tbsse  certified 
accounts  wUl  be  available,  moreover,  to  the 
tax  authorities.  The  whole  Juke-box  Indus- 
try will  be  thrown  open  to  Inspection 
through  estaWlshment  at  thci  copyright  ovm- 
ers'  right  to  ooUeet  perfomanoe  fees.  The 
fact  that  composers  and  tibma  publishers 
will  receive  money  hithoto  denied  them 
by  law  <jOireets  a  long-stajidlng  Injustice; 
and  this  advantage  Is  reliiforoed  by  two 
others,  which  facilitate  the  oollcction  of 
Federal  taxes  and  hinder  tlie  operations  of 

HOW  rr  woKBS 

The  amendment  specifies  the  payment  of 
1  cent  per  record  side  per  w««k  (a  side  being 
defined  as  4  minutes  or  any  fraction  of  that) 
as  due  for  the  presence  of  any  disk  in  any 
The  charge  Is  sntiall  and  the  ac- 
not  dlflkcult.  Kstabllshments 
admission  are  exempted,  since  they 
pay,  no  owner  or  licensee  of  a  Juke- 
box being  liable  to  pay  a  copyright  owner 
twice  for  the  same  usage.  Tavern-keepers 
owning  s  single  Juke-box  iire  also  exempt, 
unless  the  machine  is  serviced,  under  con- 
tract, by  a  larger  firm. 

The  amendment  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully reflected  and  phrased.  The  benefits 
offered  composers  are  obvl^nis.  A  loophole 
long  obnoxious  to  them  In  tlte  copyright  act 
wtmid  be  closed  by  Its  enactment.  Congress 
has  previously  refused,  bovever,  to  vote  for 
that  closing.  The  Kefauver  amendment 
now  offers  Congrees  the  Inducement  of  sug- 
mented  Federal  revenues  and  also  an  instru- 
ment for  exposing  to  pubUc  view  (and  court 
action)  criminal  parasites  tliat  have  fastened 
themselves  onto  a  legitimate  Indtistry. 


Special  CouHltee  Ta  Sts^  PtjcW- 
lofical  Warfirc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  itsaws<.auema 
m  TBS  BOUSB  or  RBPiXXSKNTA'nVB 

Fridav.  Awotut  19.  19S1 

Mn.  ROGOSRS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaks,  there  is  a  very  real  need  for 


the  Booae  of  B>epf«aaitatlvc«  to  eraite  ft 
Special  Onmmittf  To  Stody  Psr^io- 

logical  Warfare. 

Important  oontrflmtioos  to  the  stady 
of  P8ych<d08ical  warfare  are  tetng  made 
daily.  Tbese  contributitms  are  being  lost 
because  they  are  being  sent  out  m  aU 
directions.  They  are  not  bdng  ooooen- 
trated  tn  the  files  of  a  single  oanunttbM 
CH-  ooDunisskm  so  that  this  eooipiez  art 
of  moving  minds  ntty  be  scientifically 
studied. 

The  late  Will  Ro^rs  usually  prefaced 
his  resaarks  with:  "All  I  know  is  what  I 
reftd  in  the  papas." 

Mr.  ^leaker,  what  do  we.  as  Members 
of  the  House,  read  in  our  rciaimimiiiii 
Raooaa? 

Let  us  look  over  a  singte  Immb  tttat  of 
August «.  ItSl. 

Senator  Mmm—pace  MIS— suggest* 
ed  that  refugees  flroai  behind  the  iron 
curtain  be  trained  to  spread  the  story  of 
freedom  and  returned,  with  the  disguise 
of  plastic  surgery,  to  be  litttWly  tha 
newsboys  of  liberty. 

Senator  MoOm«a»  '  pages  9i86  #4tS — 
brotKht  out  that  effeetiTe  pnHiacanda  la 
insepara'ole  from  efltettve  national 
ptdiey. 

The  gentlottan  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ftooal  proposed— page  tSCM— that 
Stalin  be  challoiged  to  permit  the  Voice 
of  America  one  jam-tree  hour  of  broad- 
cast to  the  RuHian  people. 

The  gmtleman  from  Mtasiiaippi  [Mr. 

OasxTBl  izkdudcid  loo  fala  cxteasiiwa  at  xc- 

maricB— pages  A48ia-A4813 — an  artl^ 
by  Bngene  Lyc«is.  an  experimced  vet- 
eran of  psychological  warfare,  entltkdji 
"A   N^lected   Elanoit   tn   the   World 
Equation:  The  Russian  Ftapit" 

Senator  Wh^t — pages  A403&-A482S— > 
extended  his  ronarlcs  to  include  an  in- 
vitation to  Soviet  Russia  to  respond  to 
the  congressional  resolutiati  of  friend- 
ship for  tht  Russian  people. 

Bach  speech,  edch  extension  of  re- 
marks to  which  I  have  here  called  at- 
tention, has  been  a  contribution  of  value 
to  the  sum  total  knowledge  ot  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Will  this  Congress  permit  these  con- 
tributions to  be  lost? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  answer  this  question' 
with  another  question. 

Will  this  House  sujiport  a  ^wcial  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Psychological  Warfare 
where  thrae  contributions  will  be  pre- 
served and  used? 


Doorway  la  Siavwy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L  GARY  aEMENTE 

or  mw  Toax 

Df  TBM  HOU8I  OV  RSPBSSDrrATTVBS 

Thundajf.  Jutu  26. 1951 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei* 
pomlssion  previoui^  granted  me.  I  ask: 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendis: 
of  the  Rxcou  the  fourth  of  a  series  af 
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urcMw  oo  fewn-Afe  dnic  addletloo  pub- 
Uabed  raoent^  br  the  Long  Islmnd  Dally 


J 


i 

pi 

O    -2 


I 

la- 

LOCT 

(P^Mrth  la  »  MTlw  of  arUdiM  tcmng  tb« 
ct  Lucy  D..  wtM  bccaoM  »  tefM 
priW'^  bdart  bar  clgbtvtntb 
la  pfftow  tasuatancDta  Lucy  told 
IMV  ah*  fot  into  tb«  dop*  habit  by 
•  in«rtj««aa  emartttc  trom  •  boy 
.  "SvvrybQtfy  do«  n."  She 
to  iMffilii  after  falUnff  In  k»«*  with 
'hypo.**  fotnc  to  Uv*  vith 
than  marrylBf  him  lust 
fea  «•■  )attatf  by  narootiea  aftnts.  By 
UKy  «aa  aueh  a  conflnoad  aitiidlct 
tlHU,  IB  ordv  to  gat  moDcy.  aha  ba- 
te paMdlf  dopa.  aoon  aha  «aa  nuking 
Mt  tfk*  !Md  abrliralad  from  a  haaithy 
pratty  girt  to  an  aanaTwiatart.  blotcfay-aictiuiad 
(earfal  ranaii.  traa  from  worry  oaily  vhen 
aba  waa  untfar  th*  affacta  at  H.") 
(By  Oarakllna  Boott) 
Whlla  Lucy  vaa  aalUng  haroln  and  oocaln 
for  a  ttTtng.  aba  Itaav  aba  vaa  tn  eonatant 
daagar  U  balag  airaatad.  Sba  kaaw  Ur.  B.. 
bar  mtnil  «bo  rnpp'frtl  bar  with  the  atxiff 
•ad  paM  bar  a  good  iiaHnilaaiim  had  baea  to 
pr«na  at  laaat  GBoa.  

te  Jail  aaa  ba  worth  It."  iMey  oaaMwntad. 
kpaaWly  for  a  awa  Ilka  Mr.  B..  who  wan  not 


^^Siij  of  tba  Mg  paddlara  araat.- 

«p  bf  tba  pottaa.  Lacy  wMqaaattoaad  brtoay 
~ba    qnldcty    laft    Balph'a 
for  good  and  aiada  no  afforta  to 
hla  aarafnl  taatracOona  how 
to  cry  to  amuggla  H  to  htm  whlla 


T  dMbtt  kaow  any  polioaman  could  tall 
JOBk  by  tookb^  at  ma  that  I  waa  a  hypo.    X 
Bowllmd  baaa  ralaaaad  In  tba  hopaa 
I  woidd  laad  nareoUoa  aganta  to  btggar 


Loey  feapt  mortag  troaa  plaoa  to  place  while 
to  paiMlail  bar  dope.  Bar  aparbaanta.  al- 
•ya  to  alee  raalrtanilal  areaa  with  eotiran- 

hanguuta  far   a 
amaU  group  a(  addlcta. 

wooM  take  our  Hzaa  and  i\irc  alt. 
to  Jaaa.  That  kind  of  moale  aC'Unda 
youYa  high.  Wben  you're 
a  bypo.  yo«  tlv*  to  a  world  at  your  own. 
Ton  ba«a  two  pmpoaae  in  lUe.  Tou  liiv  (or 
fOiv  Bk  of  ■  aad  you  do  thlnga  only  to  get 
to  boy  tba  H. 

girl.    May.    became    a 
oC  tba  crowd  that  would  gather  at 
XMeyx 

"Mr  trooMm  atortad  when  I  lac  May  coom 
llto  arttb  BM.  aba  waa  a  baautmu  girl.  Ber 
panato  vara  rrtlgloua  paopfte  and  had  been 
atrlot  trttt  bar.  bat  aba  bad  a  bad  loi'e  af* 
fair  aad  waatod  to  dla.    8ba  waa  oniy  16. 

n.    Soaaaooa  gave 
to  go  for  a  atow 

May    had 

about 

'  Jail  aad  aba  aald  aba  piannad  on 

I  badat  baaa  la  touch  with 

tte  Aay  b«  waa  p>obad  up.  and  I 

It  bba  to  kaow  where  I  waa. 

bato  to  leave,    tta  didn't 

'  oC  la  a  boS. 

up  good  tba  night 

when  tbe 

X  vaaat  worrtod  eery  much 

aad  tbay  aaked 

I  kbav  X  WM  eool  (aot  hot 


\ 
»* 


or  likely  to  be  arrested  i  I  had  m-ver  b«t'n 
arrested.  But  I  didn't  think  it  waa  a  cu.s- 
tomer.  The?  always  telephoned  before  they 
came.     I  alammed  the  peephole  shut 

•Then  a  man's  voice  said.  Open  the  door 
Thla  \a  the  narcotics  bureau.'  I  grabbed  my 
outfit  and  what  stuff  I  had  m  the  apart- 
ment, threw  It  In  the  gartMme  disposal  unit 
and  breathed  a  sigh  or  relief  They  broke 
In  the  door  before  I  could  open  U  I  felt 
cool  and  confident.     But  not  for  long  ' 

May  had  betrayed  Lucy  She  had  left  her 
kit  with  acme  H  In  a  drawer  In  the  kitchen 
and  the  agents  went  right  to  It 

"So  they  had  me.  All  of  a  sudden  I  dldnt 
care.  I  w»«  so  tired  of  the  way  I  had  been 
Urtng  I  wae  relieved  that  It  was  all  over 

"I  never  would  have  had  the  courage  myself 
to  kick  It  off.  but  now  that  I  was  going  to 
have  to  do  It,  I  waa  almost  glad.  Of  course 
X  waa  terrified  at  tbe  thought  of  the  pain  I 
waa  going  to  face.  I  never  had  endured  it. 
but  I  knew  others  who  had  and  I  remem- 
bered what  they  told  me.  " 

rrocn  the  ixarcotice  agents,  who  remained 
to  queetion  her  for  3  hours.  Lucy  learned  Mr 
B.  had  been  arrested.    The  agents  took  over 
her  telephone  and   took   all   calls   from  her 
customers. 

"The  agents  being  there  was  almoet  a  relief. 
It  waf.  the  first  time  for  months  I  had  a 
chance  to  talk  to  real  people  People  out- 
side our  circle. 

'I  began  asking  the  agents  what  jail  I 
would  go  to  and  how  long  I  would  be  likely  to 
atay.  At  that  time  I  figured  on  a  year  and  a 
day  sentence — the  usual  one. 

"As  I  said  before,  a  abort  sentence  ts  worth 
it  to  the  big  wheels.  A  long  one  is  a  dif- 
ferent at<»7.'* 


Dr.  Artliar  Pnidden  Coleman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK."? 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  House  OP  REPBBSl:NT.^TlVES 

Friday.  Auffttst  10.  195^ 

Mr.  RADWAN.  M:  Speaker,  t  want 
to  pay  tribute  today  to  a  ereat  Amer- 
ican ediicator  and.  with  it.  offer  for  the 
RscotD  his  recent  statement  entitled 
"Understanding  the  Russians. '  I  refer 
to  none  oti^er  than  Dr.  Arthur  Prudden 
Coleman,  president  of  Alliance  Collet;  e, 
Cambridge  Springs.  Pa 

Dr.  Coleman,  after  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  .n 
World  War  I.  completed  his  studies  for 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  at  Weslcyan 
In  1920.  Thereafter,  his  post-graduate 
study  took  him  to  Yale,  Columbia  the 
Unlrersity  of  Prague,  as  well  as  the  Uni- 
TersiUcs  of  Krakow  and  Warsaw  In 
1925.  his  well-earned  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy was  conferred  upon  him  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

After  teaching  languages  at  Ohvet 
CoUete  In  Mlchisran.  Dr  Coleman  be- 
came professor  of  Slavic  languages  at 
Columbia  UnlTerslty  It  was  at  Colum- 
Ua  University  that  Dr.  Coleman  s  cou- 
rmfcous  action  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
brought  about  national  attention. 

In  19M.  Columbia  University  accepted 
a  Polish  chair  from  the  Communist - 
controlled  regime  In  Warsaw  This  pro- 
vided for  an  annual  $10,000  grant  from 


the  Soviet  satellite  regime  in  Poland.  It 
•should  be  pointed  out  that  to  th(  present 
day,  Columbia  University  cont  nues  to 
accept  this  grant.  This  is  difflcu  it  to  un- 
derstand in  the  light  of  the  present  in- 
ternational situation  and.  more  J  3,  in  the 
light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  insidious 
workings  of  communism  througl  out  the 
world.  Numerous  protests  madt  to  Co- 
lumbia University  have  proved  fi  tile  and 
no  .satisfacto/y  explanation  hi.s  been 
given  to  date  for  its  continued  accept- 
ance. Columbia  University's  acceptance 
of  this  grant,  in  1948.  was  too  n:  uch  for 
the  ■Connecticut  Yankee  stom  ich"  of 
Dr  Arthiu-  Prudden  Coleman.  Resign- 
ing in  protest.  Dr.  Coleman  wrot  ? : 

I  stated  that  I  was  sorry  to  go  ai  d  would 
stay  1 1 )  If  the  cotirses  were  wtthdr:  wa;  (2) 
It  the  810,000  already  accepted  were  devoted 
to  tbe  purchase  of  needed  scientifl'  Instru- 
ments for  the  devastated  unlversltli  s  of  Po- 
land: (3t  If  President  Eisenhower  would 
Investigate  Stalinist  infiltration  at  Colum- 
bia 

Dr.  Coleman  further  emphasiznl: 

These  were  rejected  and  I  walkot  out  de- 
termined to  fight  publicly  the  prostl  :utlon  of 
American  Slavic  departments  by  i.ieans  of 
Communist  subsidies. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  i  Coleman 
heightened  the  protest  of  coiainform 
funds  that  were  beginning  to  be  iccepted 
by  American  colleges  to  instituti  various 
chairs  related  to  Slavic  study  an  i  teach- 
ing 

Dr.  Coleman's  background  should 
serve  to  make  for  better  under  itanding 
of  the  following  statement  rebased  by 
him: 

Understanding  the  Russi&i  s 

The  news  that  comes  to  us  frore  the  out- 
side world  these  days  is  frlghtenli  g  indeed. 
At  last,  it  seems,  we  are  beglnnin ;  to  reap 
the  whu-lwmd  we  sowed  the  se<  ds  of  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta.  Crisis  Impent  s  In  the 
Par  East  But  the  seeds  of  this  c  rlsls  were 
sown  In  Europe.  The  cloud  no  bi  ?ger  than 
a  man's  hand  from  which  this  tei  iptest  has 
ii;r'<wn  first  took  form  in  Europe  oi  the  very 
territory  from  which  the  ancestors  of  6.0O0.- 
OOU  loyal  Americans  of  Polish  » xtraction 
onre  emigrated.  The  misguide  i  policy 
which  has  led  us  to  the  far-east  -rn  clash 
w;ts  begotten  by  our  State  Depai  tment  In 
Ea.-;ern  Europe  Now  its  liquidation  pro- 
ceeds apace  In  the  Par  East,  but  only  its 
liquidation,  not  Its  origins.  Tt  e  origins 
werf  tn  Eastern  Europe.  In  Korf ».  all  our 
error*.  f>f  Judgment  with  respect  t(  the  peo- 
ples of  Central  and  Eastern  Euj  ope  have 
come  together  in  one  awful  cu  mlnation, 
and  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  An  lageddon. 

Ye.s;  the  Korean  crisis  is  the  fr  lit  of  our 
policy  as  a  Nation  with  respect  to  t  »e  peoples 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  What  has 
that  policy  been,  and  what  Is  it  s  ill  today? 
Let  the  man  who  was  one  of  Its  chief  archi- 
tects tell  you.  Let  George  Kei  nan.  one 
of  the  master  minds  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, define  that  policy 

In  an  address  delivered  recently  oefore  the 
Rus^stan  Institute  at  Columbia  )ntverslty, 
and  reprinted  in  shortened  form  ii.  the  June 
26  1950  Issue  of  the  New  Repul  lie  maga- 
zine. Kennan  gives  us  a  clear  expisA  of  our 
State  Department's  policy.  "Und  trstanding 
the  Ru&sians."  Kennan 's  address  la  called, 
and  this  title  in  mockery,  I  have  t  »ken  from 
him  as  the  title  of  my  own  analy:  ts  of  what 
Is  wrong. 

.\s  we  read  Kennan's  words,  we  i  re  at  once 
brt>ught  up  sharp;  for  here,  in  clea  est  terms. 
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te  a  confirmatkm  cif  our  people's  worst  sus- 
picions. In  clear  outline,  and  coming  from 
such  a  source  tt  can  certainly  be  taken  as 
ofRclal,  we  have  the  pettem  of  thinking 
that  has  prevailed  In  our  State  Department 
for  at  least  6  yean  now.  Here  we  have  tbe 
policy  that  has  brought  up  tay  one  false 
step  after  another  to  our  present  deadlock 
with  tbe  Soviet  Union,  and,  speclficaiiy.  to 
the  Chinese  crisis 

Kennan's  statement  is.  first  of  ail,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  omission  and  evasion.  It  is  a 
plain  sidestepping  of  the  central  issue  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
centr.Tl  issue  in  those  dealings  should  jwop- 
erly  be  the  question  of  the  races  other  than 
the  Russian  who  are  now  held  bound  within 
the  Soviet  grip.  Kennan  has  net  a  single 
wcrd  to  say  on  this  issue. 

As  everyone  wlio  hajs  studied  history 
knows.  Russian  foreign  policy  has  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  had  a  single  fixed 
idea  driving  tt  forward.  That  idea  is:  that 
the  RusEiaa  state  cannot  fulfill  lu  destiny, 
carinct  even  Ln  fact  exist  as  a  state,  until 
and  unless  It  embraces  within  its  sphere  of 
Influence  all  the  Slavic  branches.  This 
means  not  only  the  Orthixlox  Slavs  of  Ser- 
bia and  Bulgaria  whose  culture  has  tbe 
Fame  rot<ts  as  the  Russian,  but  also  the 
western  Slavs — Poles.  Ukrainians,  Slovaks, 
Lusatians,  Czechs,  Croatlans,  and  Slove- 
nians— whose  culture,  along  with  our  own, 
derives  wholly,  or,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the 
Ukranians  in  part,  from  Rome  and  the  West. 

This  fixed  idea  of  Ruuian  policy,  this  idea 
that  never  changes  though  the  centuries 
elapse,  is  never  once  mentioned  by  Kennan 
in  his  address  before  the  Russian  Institute. 
In  complete  silence,  this  architect  ctf  policy 
for  our  State  Department  passes  over  the 
aspect  of  Russian  thinking  that  Is  at  once 
most  central  and  at  the  sjune  time  most 
crucial  fcr  us  in  oiu:  relations  with  the 
U   S.  S   R. 

From  the  policy  which  I  have  referred  to 
above,  the  Russiazis  have  never.  I  repeat,  de- 
viated in  ail  the  centuries.  At  times  they 
have  been  able  merely  to  inch  forward  in 
the  direction  of  Us  rexdization.  At  other 
limes  they  have  gone  lor^aj-d  to  their  goal 
with  leaps  and  bounds.  Tbe  latter  we  have 
seen  them  do  in  our  own  time,  and  with  the 
sar^ction   tif  our  own  State  Department. 

Yet  nowhere.  In  his  whole  address,  as 
reported  In  the  New  Republic  does  this 
spokesman  for  our  Nation's  policy  at  any 
time,  either  directly  or  by  lmplicaJ.ion.  once 
refer  to  this  fixed  Idea  of  tbe  Russian  policy. 

What  Kennan  does  do,  on  the  ether  hand. 
Is  spend  long  paragraphs  In  an  efTort  to 
show  us  why  we  as  Americans  must  be  pa- 
tient and  tolerant  and  infinitely  forbearing 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Kennan  Is.  cf  course, 
as  a  patriotic  American,  against  commu- 
nism. But  despite  this,  his  plea  turns  out 
almost  as  an  apology  for  communism,  as 
he  urges  tis.  the  American  public,  to  be 
endlessly  patient  with  the  evils  of  com- 
munism. The  Russians,  Kennan  argues, 
have  suffered  so  long  and  so  bitterly  through 
the  centuries;  have  patience,  you  Americans, 
with  their  struggles  upward.  They  lived 
for  so  long,  these  Russians,  as  Kennan  says, 
"in  archaic  darkness  and  intolerance."'  for- 
give them  now.  Be  tolerant  with  the  So- 
viet system,  he  tries  to  persuade,  and  help 
the  Ru£.slan  people  as  they  strive  to  eman- 
cipate themselves,  ever  so  pAlnftilly,  from 
the  grip  of  ancient  usage  and  symbols. 
Never  forget,  this  ofDcial  of  ours  urges,  that 
in  the  Russian  people  there  is  "immense 
good,  immense  faith  in  htuoanlty.'  wad  a 
profound  belief  In  certain  abstractions  siKh 
as  decency,  honesty,  kindliness,  and  loy- 
alty. 

Of  course  Kennan  Is  right.  Of  course  we 
must  be  patient  with  the  RuBBlan  people. 
and  pU7  them,  as  they  rise  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past.    But  what  about  the  peo- 


ple who  an  Uie  vletliiw  of  the 
the  psople  who  are  sUtss.  'today. 
they  stand  tn  tbe  way  at  tbe  reaUaatlaa  of 
Russls's  ancient  and  ftaed  Idee?  What 
about  expending  a  little  pattiienoe  on  them, 
a  little  effort  In  order  to  undetstand  their 
point  of  view?  What  abom  a  Uttle  pity 
for  their  fate,  the  mere  so  as  tbey  are.  cul- 
tUTdUy,  our  brothers  bom. 

It  Is  here  that  we  find  tbn  terrible  and 
tragic  fallacy  tmdertytng  Kei'.itan'B  smooth 
reasoning.  In  all  the  deallngii  of  our  State 
Department  tx  the  last  6  yeara  and  more 
tbe  effects  of  this  fallacy  an;  to  be  seen. 
Daily  we  havi>  been  lad,  by  this  cruel  and 
unsound  reasoning  on  the  pait  of  our  offi- 
cials deeper  and  deeper  into  tlie  abyss,  ever 
and  ever  further  on  tbe  road,  :aot  of  under- 
standing the  Bussians.  hot  actually  of  utterly 
and  completely  misundentanding  them. 

Kennan  wants  tis  to  understand  tbe  Rus- 
sians. Tet.  he  and  other  oacisls  like  blm 
have  consistently  mlstmderstocid  them.  For 
they  have  evaded,  as  we  oave  lald.  the  prin- 
cipal Issue  tn  3assla'B  thinktnf  with  respect 
to  the  outcide  world.  Tbey  "hAve  sidestepped 
the  central  matter  of  Buss  La 'a  thinking 
with  respect  to  the  ootstde  world.  They 
have  sidestepped  the  central  irjitter  of  Rus- 
sia's relations  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Slav 
world.  These  otiier  SJavs,  Bussls  has  al- 
wa3rs  considered  her  own  leglttmate  prey. 
Tet.  tn  all  Keniian's  address,  there  is  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  this.  In  his  tender 
and  nostslgle  concn-n  for  the  Bnasian  peo- 
ple, among  wbom  be  has  spctit  much  time 
and  whom,  understandably,  lie  loves,  this 
State  Department  spokesman  Itiss  permitted 
himself  to  forget  the  very  eiistence  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  peoples.  In  his  sympathy 
tar  one  race,  he  hjas  shown  himself  willing 
to  throw  half  a  doaen  rsces  stxaight  to  the 
wolves.  He  pass^  over  in  sU>noe  the  hor- 
rible massacre  in  Kstyn  Pores*  cf  4.0OO 
Polish  officers. 

This  is  tbe  great  and  tragic  fallaciotis 
premise  on  which  all  our  foreign  policy  for 
at  least  6  years  has  been  built.  Russia's 
fixed  Idea  of  absorbing,  often  by  violence, 
the  other  Slavs  has  been  wh  tewashed.  It 
has  been  accepted  as  inevitafcl;,  and  lis  ma- 
nipulators the  most  ukiUXul  diplomats  m  tbe 
world,  have  been  given  the  green  light. 
Poles  and  Caechs.  Slovaks.  Uk rain ia lis,  Cro- 
atians.  and  Slovenians,  and  ether  Slavs  of 
western  orientation,  have  be?n  viewed  ts 
proper  material  for  Conunuiiist,  Stalinist 
exploitation.  This  <,s  putting  It  brutally  but 
truthfully,  nevertbtJess;  this  Is  the  way  the 
State  Department,  in  Its  heart,  has  for  too 
long  felt  about  tbe  matter. 

As  long  ago  as  in  1&30  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  tbe  origins  of  this  policy.  In  tbe  stim- 
mer  of  that  year  I  was  in  Warsaw  when  the 
Sherwood  Eddy  party  came  Uirougb  on  Its 
way  back  trom  tbe  Soviet  Union.  Tbe  mem- 
bers of  tbe  party  were  aU  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can life.  Perhaps  the  most  conspicuotis  of 
the  group,  both  because  of  bis  height  and 
bis  high  position,  was  the  Honorable  Fran- 
cis B.  Sayre.  who  figured  rexntly  in  the 
news  in  connection  with  the  Alger  Hiss  case. 
The  Eddy  group  was  rapturous  tn  its  praise 
of  what  was  then  called  the  great  experi- 
ment, and  full  ctf  the  wonders  oC  tbe  new 
gospel.  The  lecture  on  Polish  culture  which 
Paul  Super,  as  dtrector  crl  the  Pobsh 
YMCA.  had  arrsnged  for  the  party  in  War- 
saw was  listened  to  pcdltely  bat  with  pleas- 
ant unbelief  and  often  dtnrarl^t  skepti- 
cism. Ooly  the  paradise  to  tbe  east  cap. 
ttired  tbe  Imagination  of  tlie  party,  and 
they  bad  no  patiencs  with  tlie  slow  evolu- 
tion gotng  on  In  ctber  countrlas  like  Poland. 

tt  was  tben  tbst  tbe  ncfartons  policy  w« 
bav«  been  foOowtng  since  IMt  got  its  start. 
In  tbe  early  tbtetiss.  AoBRleaias  by  the  car- 
load made  the  great  pilgrimage  to  the  Red 
god  in  Moscow,  and  all  too  mimy  of  the  pil- 


grims earns  away  captlvsted.    ft  was  «  graat 

trip,  every  minute  of  its  guaranteed  en3<jy- 
able  by  a  well-drUieil  army  of  modem  Po- 
temkins,  and  those  who  took  part  in  tt  were 
all  too  often  deceived.  All  too  many  have 
looked  back  to  those  days  with  nostalgia  ever 
since.     George  Kennan  does  this. 

Km  nan   and  his  sasoctMes  In  tbe  Btata. 
Department  are  victims  of  that   old   rooodJ 
which  mv  everything  that  transpired  in  tba] 
Soviet  Union  as  ettber  good.  or.  in  the  iight] 
of   history,   forgivable.     Toward   tbe   Soviet! 
Union  they  wore  bttadets,  tajd  refuse  to  see 
things  as  tbey  really  src.    Ualuly,  they  take 
no  mgntaanre  of  the  central  purpcae  of  So- 
viet policy:  the  fixed  ides  of  which  I  have 
spoken  abore. 

So  our  olBclale  go  on  telling  xa,  Porglve  the 
Coounanlsts  and  pity  them  Be  patient  with 
StitUnism  Look  with  tolaranoe  and  fornive- 
ness  on  the  new.  Bed,  taardom  tost  has  re- 
placed tbe  white.  Do  not  be  disturbed  when 
this  new  terror  far  ouitrtps  tbe  old  Ro- 
maoKTv  terror  In  spreadizag  Hs  evU  tentacles 
about  the  ffisvs  at  tbe  West. 

It  Is  a  dreadftil  tblBg  to  bave  to  report 
th«  above.  We  who  are  famtltar  with  Eastern 
aiMl  Central  Europe  know  how  despersfeely 
fallscioas  tbe  adrlee  la.  We  know  that  the 
Bed  tsardoan  of  Statin  Is  toflnttcly  more  dan- 
gerous to  tbe  world  than  tbe  white  tsardom 
ever  was.  As  a  people  we  ABterteans  bad  no 
use  for  that,  because  by  tndltksn  we  are 
against  bcreditaLry  abst^utlna  In  any  fonn. 
But  wttix  StaHntam:  ah,  Iwre  raaay^  taigta  ex- 
perts do  not  even  rwmgnlaa  tba  danger,  mocb 
less  combat  It.  Bare  ws  Ankerleans  are 
childish  snd  gutUble.  Be  patient  vitb  tba 
Red  tsardom.  dtr  o^ciala  eauoael,  even  Cor- 
pve  Its  tarutaUtiea.  Hot  only  tbat.  some  even 
go  so  far  s*  to  sec  in  6talintam  a  very  f area 
for  good.  Some  are  urging  tbat  StaMnlswa  la 
playing  tbe  role  of  deliverer  In  tba  ease  of 
such  peoples  as  tbe  Potas  and  tbe  Ukrainians. 
Slovaks  and  Caectaa.  Dally  I  read  statements 
in  the  American  prem  to  tbe  eflect  that  these 
ttrmncbes  of  tbe  great  £»av  family  nattirally 
belcmg  Inslite  tbe  BtaUnlat  cmpare.  This  U 
a  mcnstroua  be.  &s  the  Polish  American 
Congress  has  proven. 

Understand  tbe  fioriet  Union.  Katman  ex- 
horts, v  To  which  I  reidy:  Alas,  we  under- 
stand tKre-'Bed  tsardom  only  too  well.  Poles 
and  Ukrainians,  Caecba.  Slovaks.  Croatians, 
and  Slovenians,  and  tlie  otber  Slave  under- 
stood  the  policy  of  their  neigbbnr  centuries 
before  our  State  Department  ofldals  were 
bom.  the  poorest  displaced  pcsaon  can 
testify  It  is  rather  into  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  Soviet  poUcy  and  ideals 
that  these  o<ftrials  have  lad  us.  It  is  high 
time  the  tide  was  checked,  and  tba  officially 
created  ralsundnstandlng  i«-aaased.  Our 
policy  of  appeascfnent  of  Sagleit  sophistries 
must  be  reorleated. 

Do  not  lose  heart.  Tbe  Ude  can  ba 
turned.  Skiwty  we  shall  forga  ahead,  if  only 
the  wtalrl-wind  now  looae  in  tba  Far  East, 
which  had  lu  source  in  eastern  Europe. 
does  not  prove  too  great  for  us  to  cope  wltb 
short  of  a  general  cataclysm. 

We  must  hang  onto  the  tboogbt  that,  m 
tbe  long  run.  Justice  does  prrvafl.  We  must 
not  give  up.  but  kaep  fating  tn  tbe  hops 
that  at  long  last  vre  may  have  a  part  In  see- 
ing that  Jxistlce  la  done  in  tbe  heartland  of 
Europe,  "rwing  the  people  of  Poland  snd  all 
the  otlier  countries  tragically  located  be- 
tween the  German  lands  and  tba  Sonet 
Union. 

We  must  train  for  our  State  Department 
operts  on  tb*  Par  Bast  axid  on  eastern  Eu- 
rope who  have  a  heart  as  wen  as  an  Intdlsct. 
Kot  only  tbe  Uttle  man  but  tbe  am^  eoon- 
try  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  porsuU 
of  happtnasB 

Poland  must  be  tna  with  all  Uta 
victims  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

Amrcrx  Pstrnorw  Coixmaw. 
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ur  THE  Booes  or  wkpreskntatives 

fViday.  iKOMt  10.  2951 

Mn.  ROOCRS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
BpmkMar,  uxxier  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rbcokb.  I  include  the  fol- 
kwlx«  letters: 

Accost  9.  IWl. 
TlM  BofwrAbie  torrB  N  Rocess. 
MomM  of  MepreaenUttvi's. 

Wathtnfton,  D.  C 
|^«»  CuHiMiMWiiMtw  Rocxss:  We.  veter- 
•ns  of  World  Wir  n.  tiave  Just  learned  that 
you  h*T«  mtrodticcd  a  reaolution  to  reeclnd 
Um  •i>-<mU«d  ecoDomy  cooaolldAtion  of  the 
Mew  Tork.  Bnton.  Rlchinond.  and  PhUadcU 
plitA  oAoas  oC  tlM  Veterans'  Administration 
It  U  wltii  a  ilncvr*  and  appreciative  (ecl- 
InC  at  (raUttKto  tbat  we  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  tliank  you  lor  your  spontaneous  tn- 
dlgnjant  uTtlon  to  a  move  wblch  so  com- 
platdy  itiar«fanii  tb«  principles  of  true 
•eonomy  and  tbe  welfare  of  loyal  American 
war  TVtarana.  We  wuh  to  assure  you  that 
Um  stand  yoa  have  taken  la  shared  by  all 
tlM  abta  and  sympathetic  members  of  the 
New  Tork  delefatlon  and  by  many  of  the 
dalagatloos  ot  other  Sutes. 

It  la  frattfylng  to  know  that  in  our  hour 
ot  nMd  we  were  fortunate  to  (Vnd  men  and 
wonm  of  your  caliber  in  Congress  who  saw 
m  Xti  rtiamp'"**  the  cause  of  the  veteran 
atnoare  thanks. 
Morns  Cohen.  Brooklyn.  N.  T..  Vincent 
Burka.  Hew  York,  N  Y  :  Sartora  Tharl. 
Bronx.  N.  Y.:  David  Stem.  New  York. 
H.  Y.;  Howard  BItnooe.  WlUlston  Park. 
Loot  Island.  N.  Y  :  Salvatore  J  Sclo- 
nalU.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:  Benjamin  Elher- 
1m.  New  York  City:  A.  L.  Kuppersmlth, 
Bronx.  N.  Y.:  Lcnralne  Clark.  Brtwklyn. 
N.  Y.:  Christine  P.  DuVall.  Htm  ting. 
ton.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.:  liaxwell  Lef- 
fiv.  BrocdUyn.  N.  Y.;  Louis  Nathan. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  O.  A.  Jackson.  Brook- 
lyn. W.  Y.;  Oeorge  F.  Drban.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.;  Jack  Amir.  Bronx.  N.  Y  ; 
Ttmis  B.  Orant.  Jamaica.  N.  Y.;  Ir- 
▼tof  Jumbler.  New  York.  N  Y; 
Ttaotnaa  R.  Hatthews.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Michael  Jacob.  Staten  Island.  N  Y.; 
Ala  Slutdnr.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:  Richard 
&  iriavea.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ;  Nicholas 
A.  RodoUes,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.:  Tbeopfal- 
lOB  Brown.  Bronx.  N.  Y.:  John  Shee- 
ban.  Haw  York.  N.  Y  :  Sidney  Olaser. 
Brooklyn.  X.  Y.:  Charles  Lrrtn.  Brook- 
lyn. If .  T. 

Atremr  0,  1951. 
rriM  ■oBorahla  ftrm  B.  Bossas, 
JffoaM  o/  M*pr9»entatives. 

Wiuhington,  D.  C. 
Dbsb  OowiianawriMia  Boeau:  We.  veter- 
ana  at  Weald  War  n.  have  just  learned  that 
you  kava  latraduead  a  rMoluUon  to  rescind 
tba  ao-^allad  •eonoBy  ocnnUdation  of  tha 
Terk.  Boaton.  Bichmnnd  and  Phlladel- 
Qt  tha  Vataraaa'  Admlnlatratton. 
It  la  vtth  a  ilaMfa  and  appracutlvt  fecU 
tag  a(  patttuda  tiMit  «•  taka  thla  opportu- 
Bi^  Id  thaair  yon  for  yoor  apoctanaowi  in* 
^■*"*  raaedoB  to  a  aaova  vhieh  ao  eosn* 
pMiKf  dlaagaidi  tba  prtne|>lai  of  trua  aooa- 
and  tba  walian  or  loyal  Amartean  war 
W  «Mi  to  aaMtra  you  ttiat  tha 


atand  you  have  taken  1»  shared  by  a.;  the 
able  and  gympathetlc  members  of  thf  NVw 
York  delegation  and  by  many  ot  the  drieg.*- 
tlons  of  other  States- 

It  Is  gratUylntt  to  know  that  In  our  hour 
of  need,  we  were  fortunate  to  find  men  and 
women  of  your  caliber  in  Connress  wS.o  s.** 
fit  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  veteru. 
Sincere  thanks. 
Emily  W    Shv.  Bronx.   N    Y      Charles   -V 
QlbbB.  Jr  .  New  RxheUe    N    YD    I 
UirelU.  Emhurst.   L-ior  Is.and,   N    V  . 
John    A      Lupuino.    BrixKlyii.     N      Y 
Harry  Sfurti,  Brtwklvn    N    Y  .   B.'.rr.e-: 
Hoffner.    Brcwiiilyn.    N     Y  ;     J-'s*-!-!.     1' 
Moniandlea.  Statpn  I=:.ir.d.  N    Y      H.ir- 
old  T   Berron.  Bnx>klyii,  N    Y     Sidney 
P.  Haber.  Brojfclyn.  N    Y  .  Eve  A    Ful- 
ler, Bnxjklvn.  N    Y  .  J    LaPonu    Flush. 
Ing.    N     Y.    J     K.    Hendrv.    Brxiklyn. 
N.  Y.;   H.  Stark.  Stater.  I5:and.  N    Y  ; 
J    Raftery.  Astoria.  Long  Isi.mtl    N    Y  . 
Butler  Coopealint;.  Bronx.  N    Y  .   F    P 
Faluotlco.  New  Yurk.  N    Y  .    F    N^oif. 
Jamaica.  N.  Y  .    A    A.   Franilu.  Brv  <  s- 
lyn.   N.  Y.;    Jack   J     Poggerttle     Br  'k- 
lyn.  N    Y;   Victor  J    Muth.  Brn   klyr. 
N.  Y  .  Abraham  Zoeb.  Br'v>oiiiyn,  N    Y  , 
John  H   Meyer.  Whltestone,  N    Y  .  Sid- 
ney  Holtzman.   Bronx,    N     Y  ,    RanK.:i 
Kase.  Brooklyn,  N    Y,;   Elston  S    \U- 
aiad.  Jr.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  .  Sau;  Web.r 
New    York.    N     Y.    Anthony    Marnu- 
dlno.    Brooklyn.    N     Y.    Charles    la:i- 
znMb.  Brighton.  N.  Y..   Mauru-e  Blun;- 
berg.  Brooklyn.  N    Y  ;  Bernard  l.fx  ::i-. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ;    Emanuel   .M    ."^eiken. 
Brooklyn,   N.  Y  ;    Fred    Cardweli     New 
York.    N     Y:    Louis   Alerto.    Br  ..k;v... 
N-    y  :    Peter    T     Maggiore     Bro^tkiyn. 
N.  Y.;  John  J.  Quail,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.; 
Al  Clen.  Jamaica.  N    Y  :   R    Schwartz. 
New  York.   N    Y  ;    J    P    Zneiorlis.  Jr., 
Richmond    Hill,    N     Y  :     Nl*!    Bryce. 
Brooklyn,  N    Y  .  P    Callahan.  Long  Is- 
land City    N.  Y  ,    B.  Liberat    Yonkers. 
N,  y  .   Bertha  R    Isenberg,   New  York, 
N,    y.;    Norman    Goldstein,    Brooklyn, 
N.   Y.i^    Anthony    Bramardi.    Br'X>klyn. 
N.  Y. 

VtmiASS'    ADMnS^ISTRATTOV, 

New  Yo^k.  N    Y  .  Auguit  y,  1951 
The  Honorable  Edith  N   Rocess. 
House   of    Reprc:ientat\xe!>. 

Washington.  D    C. 

DCAB    COVCRFSSWOM,^N    Pr>Ci:KS       W"      VP'P-- 

ans  of  World  WiU"  IL  have  Just  lear:icd  •.!..!• 
you  have  Introduced  a  resolution  to  rescu.d 
the  so-called  economy  consoUdati  ni  of  the 
New  York.  Boston.  Richmond,  and  Philadel- 
phia offices  of  the  Veterans'  Admintstrarlon. 
It  Is  with  a  sincere  and  appreciative  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  we  take  this  opp<jr:uiiry  to 
thank  you  for  your  spontaneou.s  indiuiitnt 
reaction  to  a  move  which  so  completely  di.s- 
regards  the  principles  of  true  ecunorny  and 
the  welfare  of  loyal  .American  war  veterans 
We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  s'.i;.i.!  v 
have  taken  la  shared  by  ail  the  able  iii.U  s\  :r, - 
pathetic  members  of  the  New  York  delei;:iT.i  n 
and  by  many  of  the  delegations  of  other 
Statea. 

It  la  gratifying  to  know  that   m  our  hour 
of  need  we  were  fortunate  to  find  mer.  and 
women  of  yotu  calll)er  m  Congress  wh     s.iw 
fit  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  veteran 
Sincere  thanks. 
PhUlp  Ptelman.  Louis  Landmar.,  Eugene 
U.  Smith,  Oeorglne  Fitzgerald  Orlando 
J.  Taddorsen.  C  Carroll.  Olivia  Wynd- 
bam.    Pat    L.    Vecchione.     Edwin     A. 
Bomarllng.     Adam     P      Deutachman, 
Stanley    L.    Cohen.    Louis    V     David, 
Charles  A.  Orecco,  Hannah  Weisblatt. 
Lawrence   Newman.   Nathan    Helfand, 
Vrancee  Kdwards,  Phillip  S.  Carson. 


RECORD 

Need  for  Two-Party  Politics  in  tke  Soutk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN   THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

M:  .SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  am  incluclin«  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
all  t'd, tonal  that  appeared  in  the  Ever- 
t^recn  Couiant.  Everirreen,  Ala.,  under 
date  of  July  19,  1951  The  writer  of  this 
ediinn.  !  clearly  .stresses  the  necessity  for 
a  \:'-;orou>  t-^'o-party  system  in  the 
Sout!)  I  commend  this  editorial  to  all 
Houie  Members: 

TWO-P.^RTT   POLmCS 

We  iire  sincere  m  our  belief  that  the  South 
H.S  .T  ^ectun  of  the  United  States  would  fare 
be"''r  ;:i  rvery  way  if  two-party  ]X)litic<  pre- 
viiled  in  this  section  We  believe  that  the 
pf-)ple  of  the  South  should  realize  that  they 
must  procress  politically  Just  as  they  must 
pro^re-s  conirnerclar.y.  Industrially,  and  agn- 
rv.:turally  This  Is  a  new  dav  In  the  South 
,i!:d  It  ts'  time  for  a  new  dawn  in  southern 
pol'iics 

We  do  no'  look  for  active  two-party  politics 
111  the  South  without  proper  leadership. 
Some  of  our  political  leaders  must  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude,  the  guts  II  you'll  pardon 
u?  to  abandon  the  National  Democratic 
P.irtv  m  facf  as  well  as  in  principle.  We  be- 
lieve It  is  rheir  moral  obligation  to  furnish 
the  lead  in  developing  the  other  party,  the 
Rppublica!'.  Party. 

Of  course  the  Republicans  must  not  side- 
step their  responsibilities  m  the  S<~uths  po- 
litical transfnrmation.  They  must  do  away 
with  this  idea  that  the  S<iuth  is  already  in 
the  oth*  fe:low'~  bag  and  campaign  actively 
here.  They  must  put  tip  war  funds  to  de- 
velop strong  State  organizations.  Above  all 
it  they  want  our  support  they  must  adjust 
some  of  t!-.eir  party  principles  to  conform 
With  SOU' hern  Ideabi  that  must  not  fall. 
State's  rights,  segregation,  and  decentr.iliza- 
tlon. 

But  we  cannot  go  to  bed  and  await  the 
diwn  We  must  fight  the  encroachment  of 
Tf'ir^Tin  i  socialistic  administration  in  every 
w.i'.  i.o,s.s;ble  And  if  we  would  have  two- 
p;ir'v  politics  we  must  vote  our  con'-lctions. 
whether  tl.ey  He  with  grandpappy's  party  or 
not. 


Orgaaic  Act  To  Goaraotee  Future  of 
Samoa  Asked  by  High  Chief  Mariota 
Tuiasosopo;  Sayi  Promises  Unfulfilled 
and  Samoaas  Deceived 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DtUCATX    nOM    HAW.\n 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  offer  for  publication  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  written  from 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  by  Rich- 
ard A.  Greer,  in  which  he  outlines  the 
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point  of  view  of  High  Chief  Mariota 
Tuiasosopo.  speaker  of  th^  house  of 
representatives,  on  current  develop- 
ments in  Samoa. 

The  posiUon  taken  by  High  Chief  Tui- 
asosopo emphasizes  the  importance  of 
prompt  consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committee  of  Congress  of  legislation  to 
provide  organic  law  for  the  Samoans. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Greer  Is  from  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  and  is  as 
follows: 

High  Ctnxr  Chasob  Iimaioa  Mabb  Pbomisxb 
BUT  Bkmcz  Tbsm 


(By  Richard  A,  Greer) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
about  Ajnerican  Samoa  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
Greer,  a  form^  instructor  at  Kamehameha 
School  for  boys.  The  articles  are  particu- 
larly timely  In  view  of  the  recent  petltioo  to 
Congrees  from  S&moan  chiefs  asking  foe  an 
Investigation  of  dvlUan  administration  in 
the  islands.  Mr.  Oreer  resigned  his  position 
in  June  to  return  to  the  South  Seas  for  an 
eztenslTe  tour  as  a  free-lance  writer.  He  was 
a  Instructor  at  the  American  High  School  in 
Pago  Pago  during  lMS-50  when  on  'eave  of 
absence  from  Kamehameha  where  he  had 
taught  since  1046.) 

Paoo  Psco,  AMxaicAM  Samoa,  August  «.— 
Mariota  Tuiasosopo  is  one  of  American 
Samoa's  most  prominent  citlsens.  He  is  of 
high  Samoan  rank,  heads  the  department 
of  Samoan  industry,  and  occupies  the  speak- 
er's chair   in  the  house  of  reprcsentatlTes. 

Today  he  gave  his  views  on  the  new  civil- 
ian government  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  offlcially  operated  since  July  1. 

•At  the  start,"  said  Mr.  Tuiajrfjsopo.  "I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Gov.  Phelps 
Phelps,  He  is  a  fine  executive  and  *r  very 
popular  with  the  Samoan  people.  Be  has 
proved  his  sincere  interest  In  our  welfare. 

"Despite  this,  gov«iiment  under  Interior 
has  not  begun  well;  nor  has  it  made  a 
good  imprca&ion  on  the  Samoans.  During 
the  period  of  poUtical  friction  that  occinrred 
when  the  change-over  from  Navy  to  Interior 
was  being  discussed,  a  definite  minority  uf 
the  native  people   fav««d  Interior  control. 

"Today  I  estimate  that  90  percent  of  Samo- 
ans want  Navy  control  to  continue  until  a 
satisfactory  organic  act  can  be  framed.  This 
act.  unlike  the  pneent  proposed  one.  must 
guarantee  the  fut\ire  of  Samoa. 

"Also,  during  the  period  of  diacuMion.  rep- 
resentatives of  Interior  came  to  Samoa. 
They  made  many  promises.  Nearly  everyone 
here  accepted  these,  as  my  people  look  on 
the  promises  of  white  men  much  as  they 
look  on  the  promises  of  God.  But  we  were 
deceived." 

■XAMTLXB  cmot 

"Here  a.Te  some  examples; 

"1,  Interior  told  us  that  transfer  of  coti- 
trol  would  not  necessarily  remove  the  mili- 
tary. Samoans  Interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
the  Flta  Pitas  (Samoan  naval  unit)  would 
remain.  But  at  once  this  group  was  hroken 
up.  Many  families  were  separated  when  for- 
mer PIU  Fltas  went  to  Honolulu  to  Join  the 
Regular  Navy.  Samoa  loat  a  payroD  of 
aaoo.ooo. 

"2.  Interior  told  us  not  to  worry  about 
money,  because  the  department  could  get 
money  from  Congress  more  easily  than  the 
Navy  could.  But  appropriations  have  been 
much  smaller  than  formerly. 

"3.  Interior  told  as  that  medical  supfdles 
and  personnel  would  not  be  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  transfer.  But  today  we  Iiave 
fewer  auppltee  and  personnel. 

"4,  Interior  told  tis  that  Samoa  would  re- 
ceive special  Federal  aid  for  educatton.  Thla 
aid  has  not  appeared. 


"S.  Interior  UOa  us  that  wages  and  tm- 
pioyment  would  rise  after  the  change-over. 
Interior  is  now  reclassifying  wagea.  and  it 
Is  possible  tbat  they  may  go  up  Uter.  How- 
ever, Samoans  want  an  increase  now  be- 
cause our  cost  of  living  has  risen  almost 
ao  percent  recently.  The  level  of  employ- 
ment is  not  being  maintained. 

"6.  Interior  made  poUtieal  promises.  One 
of  these  was  that  our  land  would  be  pro- 
tected— that  non-«temosns  would  not  be 
allowed  to  buy  It.  The  proposed  Organic 
Act  contained  a  clause  giving  us  such 
protection. 

"But  an  identical  clause  In  the  Organic 
Act  for  Guam  was  struck  out  by  the  Senate 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  discriminatory. 
The  OrgaiUc  Acts  for  Guam  and  ^moa  also 
provided  that  each  possesakm  would  be  rep- 
resented in  Waablngtc«  by  a  commissioner. 
"This  clatMe  also  was  struck  from  the 
Guam  Act.  I  can  only  thank  God  that  Guam 
got  the  treatment  first.  As  soon  as  we 
found  out  what  had  happened,  the  legls- 
latxire  of  American  Samoa  sent  a  dispatch 
to  Washington  asking  that  the  Samoan  Or- 
ganic Act  be  held  up." 

GOT  rSTOaABLX  Aifswzsa 
"I  can  condvide  this  part  of  the  story  by 
saying  that  we  In  Samoa  have  raised  every 
possible  question,  and  that  in  every  instance 
Interior  gave  a  favorable  answer. 

"Another  cause  of  trouble  is  that  c^taln 
personnel  sent  to  Samoa  by  Interim  proved 
highly  objectionable.  Nearly  all  have  been 
unf  m"**'-  with  Saihoa  and  Samoftns. 

"Originally  It  was  planned  that  there 
would  be  a  period  of  a  year  (July  1.  1950- 
July  1,  1B61)  in  which  Interior  people  wo\ild 
be  hme  working  with  the  Navy  to  learn  the 
Job  and  the  place.  Iikstead.  the  transition 
came  sxiddenly,  and  the  new  Government 
personhel  were  not  ready." 

TBAMBPOBTATION   BBOKX  DOWK 

*'The  break-down  of  transportation  that 
occurred  when  the  Navy  left  has  brought 
hardship  to  Samoa.  Navy  ships  and  planes 
stopped  coming.  No  others  took  their 
places.  Stocks  on  hand  were  limited.  Now 
we  must  go  for  long  stretches  without  flour, 
sugar,  meat,  etc. 

"It  would  be  tmfalr.  howevor.  to  Imply 
that  Interior  has  brought  no  satisfaction. 
At  his  Inauguration  the  Ooveracn-  read  let- 
ters from  President  Truman  and  Secretary 
<tf  the  Interior  Chapman.  These  guaran- 
teed the  protection  of  land  as  well  as  of 
B^iTwmw  costoms  and  culture. 

"Ttie  meesages  were  received  with  great 
Joy,  since  they  buUd  oonlldenoe  that  no 
steps  win  be  taken  to  break  the  letter  ca  the 
q>lrlt  of  the  treaty  which  our  chiefs  made 
with  Preaident  McSinley  when  Samoa  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States." 


"OKS^  OOTLOnEB 


"Samoans  who  have  adopted  European 
ways  of  life  and  who  no  longer  live  tuider  oUr 
matal  system  feel  that  under  Interko'  they 
will  have  more  freedom  to  participate  In 
government  and  society.  In  other  words, 
they  feel  ttiat  there  win  be  more  democracy. 
Local  merchants  are  bappy  so  far.  They 
are  making  more  money. 

"The  Navy  oommlssary  store  Is  dosed,  and 
everyone  must  buy  from  privately  run  buBl- 
neaa.  It  wUl  be  hard,  though,  to  btiUd  up 
enthuslaam  for  Interior  unless  it  gives  bet- 
ter flnt"«^«^  support.  This  Is  needed  ur- 
gently now. 

"Tou  ask  If  I  think  mtarlor  wlU  succeed. 
There  are  reaUy  two  questions  In  that  one. 
The  first  to:  WUl  Interior  saccecd  In  meeting 
its  own  atansT  TtM  other  Is:  WUl  the  Sa- 
moan people  be  happy?  I  cannot  answn  the 
first  quesUon." 


"As  to  the  sceond.  X  should  say  that  tha 
Samoan  peoi^  wiU  be  bappy  U : 

"1.  Land  contlnoas  to  be  protected  as  at 
present.  Our  Samoan  matal  system  of  eco- 
nomic and  sodal  arganJaatian  depends  on 
control  of  the  land.  It  wUl  die  if  the  laiMl 
goes.    'What  wlU  take  its  place" 

'*a.  Our  eocmomy  coniilnues  to  be  based 
cm  products  ot  the  land  and  not  on  wags  in- 
oome.  Otherwise  our  way  of  life  win  dis- 
appear. At  preaent  only  BOO  of  our  19,000 
people  are  working  for  easb. 

"3.  Samnan  culture  and  curtoms  sre  pre- 
served. An  acUve  edueatlanal  program  Is 
needed  to  do  this. 

"4.  The  Samnan  legislature  has  power  to 
control  business  In  Samoa  and  to  protect  the 
n^mnmn  people  from  ez|dcAtatlofn.  Interior 
now  encourages  outside  firms  to  come  in. 
This  mnat  that  Samoans  win  be  em- 
ployees only.  Therefore  the  only  Income 
that  Samoa  gett  wUl  be  from  wages.  Profits 
win  go  dsevbere." 

wo  BIS  Bosnrxaa 

'There  is  little  chance  for  big  business  to 
develop  here.  We  need  aU  the  financial  sup- 
port that  such  smaU  business  as  we  may  de- 
velop can  give  us. 

"An  exception  to  the  above  Is  such  enter- 
prises as  the  new  fish  cannery.  This  business 
requires  large  capital  outlay  and  does  not 
in  any  way  dtmlnlah  the  resources  of  Samoa 
CO-  use  lands  needed  by  our  people. 

"It  may  seem  that  Samoa  is  judging  the 
new  government  before  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  pyrove  itself.  That  Is  not  our  Intention. 
We  realise  that  It  wlU  take  some  time  for 
Interior  to  get  its  program  Into  operation. 

"We  do,  however,  feel  that  It  is  our  duty 
to  make  suggestions  tbat  wlU  help  the  pro- 
gram succeed.    SaiiKia  is  waiting  and  hoping. 


S«cccarf«l 


•I  Kotmi  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSlNTATlVgS 

ThuTMdai/,  Auffust  9. 19S1 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Korea  Is  under  dlacuaslon  by  negotiators 
at  the  preaent  thne.  with.  I  am  afraid, 
very  little  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. The  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  no  program  as  a  result  of  which 
they  sec  a  prospect  of  a  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  troubte  we  are  now  in,  la 
it  not  about  time  that  something  was 
done  by  the  military  establishment  to 
create  a  policy  that  might  bring  victory? 

The  people  are  abcmt  fed  up  with  the 
way  that  the  thing  has  be«i  carried  on 
and  the  utter  lack  of  terminals  facilities 
which  the  war  seems  to  preaent  the  way 
it  is  being  conducted. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  calling  attention  to  part  2  of  the 
hearings  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations,  pages  71  and  72: 

[Kxoerpt  train  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Hearing  for  l»&a  (Army)| 

Scocaaarox.    CoMCLoaxow    or    Kobcaw    Wsb 
(P.  71-T2) 
Mr  ScaivKEi.  On  page  2  of  your  statement 

you  use  the  phra.<!e:  "Bring  the  war  in  Korea 
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to  a  luiriifiil  oooduslon.*  Wli«t  do  you 
eoDCAlv*  tb*  mooMftfuI  conclusion  to  b*  and 
bow  lan<  te  It  goinf  to  t»k«  ua  to  reach  It? 
0«naral  Oo«xu»».  Of  courae.  that  U  really 
out  or  my  ttald. 

Mr  ScmiTirm.  WaU.  th*t  would  be  mUltary. 
would  It  not.  to  lortnf  it  to  a  •utcaaaful  eon- 
ctuatom? 

General  Couxxs  Well,  tt  could  b*  brought 
to  a  tuooaaatttl  conclusion  from  a  military 
paint  o*  Ttaw  In  a  number  of  different  way*. 
Actually  tt;e  ultimate  dedaton  as  to  what 
would  be  a  sueceeaful  conclusion  u  not  made 
by  mUltary  men.  It  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  OoTimment  as  a  whcrte. 
Mr.  Bamnm-  Tea. 

OcDaral  Coluws.  I  would  say  If  the  Chi- 
nee* Commnnteu  were  to  withdraw  from 
Hortb  Korea  and  we  went  be<^  to  a  comlltlon 
wbleb  cslatad  prior  to  the  attach  of  the  Com- 
munists Into  South  Korea,  and  couid  then, 
ftom  there,  go  on  to  a  sound  negotiated  or- 
ganlwtiOD  and  peace,  which  was  what  was 
to  have  {lapTKned  prior  to  the  North  Korean 
attack,  that  It  would  hare  been  a  aucceaaful 
operattem.  Certainly  then  the  CommunUU 
would  have  been  driven  from  South  Korea. 
Tbatr  BUI  Bsslnn  has  been  very  oosUy  to 
tbam.  That  would  be  in  my  optnton,  a  tIc- 
tory  trotn  a  military  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Tasbl  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  that 
bappaning? 

Oanaral  Collixs.  I  cannot  see  any  Im- 
mediate proapcct.  Mr.  TaMk.  but  I  do  not 
ftttn^  It  is  impossible  of  happening. 

M»  ttMKB.  The  thing  that  bothers  me, 
traakly.  is  that  the  mUltary  In  control  at  the 
preamt  »««»*  have  no  program  and  no  pros- 
pect tbat  tb«y  can  call  attention  to  that  wUl 
brtoc  the  tbtng  to  a  head  and  clean  It  up. 
b  tbat  not  about  right? 

OeiMral  Coluks-  We  certainly  cannot 
guaraataa  any  program. 

Mr.  TaaoL  Tou  do  not  have  any  program 
yoQ  tbiiA  would  bring  tt  to  a  bead? 

Oenena  Coixiits.  We  believe  that  the  pro- 
pam  tbat  we  are  now  foUowing  In  Korea.  Mr. 
TaHB.    wUl    ultimateiy    bring    a    succcasfui 
eonehaloii.    Hot  in  the  immediate  future. 
Mr.  TUBU  In  10  years? 
OHMral  Coixufs.  Tes,  sir.    I  would  cer- 
tainly bop*  much  before  then. 
Mr.  Taisa.  Mot  mticb  laas. 

CoLLZMs.  I  would  not  hasard  a 


1*.  TsML  No. 

Ocoval  CosxiKS.  As  to  whether  It  would 
te  a  yav  or  3  or  3.  it  would  be  difficult  to 


__. In  otbsr  words,  there  Is  iM>t 

anyttatac  now.  as  we  see  it.  of  any  definite 
f bwi  m.  If  that  would  give  la  any  Idea  upon 
wbfteb  wa  eould  baas  our  thinking  as  to  how 
:ar«an  war  may  last? 
Couoaa.  Motbitv  deflnite;  no.  sir. 


HOT.  Du  A.  Koibdl 


KXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  i.  RAKEWELL 


Mr.  BAKIWnL. 


or  BJWuiflBirrATXVB 

Frmitw.  AM9Ugt  19,  19S1 

ICr.  Speaker.  It  U 
of  deep  frmtlfleatlon  to  tbe  reel- 
oC  tbe  chj  of  8t  Louie  tbat  a 
tam  wtio  wma  bom  1b  our 
•Plioiiited  and  cmflinted 
of  tbe  Navy. 
A.  IPfi***^"  bM  a  badvoond  of 
botb  In  bueiBng  and  In  tbe 


Navy  Department  which  eminently 
Qualifies  him  for  the  position  which  he 
now  holds.  I  know  that  Mr  Kimball 
will  keep  In  the  forefront  of  the  minds 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  of  iht' 
American  public  the  importance  of  tlie 
great  American  Navy  as  an  indispen.sabie 
element  in  our  defense  team  The:t> 
have  been  Umes  in  the  past  when  the 
Congress  and  the  public  were  inclined 
to  forget  this  fact  Experiences  m 
Korea  have  proved  once  again  that  we 
need  a  strong  Navy  if  we  are  to  have  a 
sound  national  defense 

I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Kimball  i.s 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  altliouizh 
a  continent.  North  America  is  an  island 
mass,  and  that  we  need  a  Navy  not  only 
to  defend  our  shores  from  an  invading; 
force  but  also  to  maintain  the  lines  of 
commerce  around  the  world  With  a 
strong  Navy  we  can  also  make  certain 
that  any  future  war  is  fought  m  the 
enemy's  back  yard— not  m  ours. 

I  would  like  to  include  herewith  an 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  Po5t-Di.spatch 
on  Sunday.  August  5,  1951.  which  is  as 
follows : 

Navts  Dam  Kimball,  a  St  Louis  Dynamo— 
Niw  Civn-iA.s  HEAD  or  Navt  Is  Expected 
To  SPttn  Tempo  iv  the  Pentagon- Pro- 
MOTB)  P»oM  VHvm  Secrttast  Arrm  Mat- 
THXWB  Named  Ambassador  to  Irei  an&  - 
STVVDrr  AT  SouJAN  High  School — Success- 
rcT.  tn  BrsiNiss 

(By  Raymond  P  Brandt) 
Wa&hikcton.  August  4  —Dan  Ab:e  Kim- 
ball, the  new  Secretary  of  the  Navv.  is  a 
S5-year-old.  6-foot  plus  native  St  Louis.An 
whose  formal  education  ended  during  his 
second  year  at  Soldan  High  Schc»l  Kim- 
ball was  promoted  rrom  Na^7  Under  Secre- 
tary to  Secreury  when  Francis  P  Mauhews 
finally  accepted  President  Trumar,  s  offer  to 
name  him  the  American  Ambassador  to  Ire- 
land. 

There  will  be  a  change  In  the  temp<^!  of 
the  hoge  Navy  esUblishment  as  the  result 
of  Kimball's  rise  to  the  civilian  direct- rship 
of  an  organixatlon  with  a  capital  investment 
of  more  than  »75. 000.000  OOO  and  a  per.son- 
nel  force  of  1.000.000  unUormed  men  and 
women  and  435,000  civilian  workers  In 
money  terms  alone  the  Navy  has  more  physi- 
cal aaeeta  than  the  combined  wealth  of  the 
country's  10  largest  corporations.  Its  inven- 
tory of  more  than  3.000.000  movable  uems 
la  ralued  at  112,000.000.000. 

Kimball  U  an  energetic,  happy-natured 
gregarioue  business  executive  who  maKes 
quick  decisions  to  get  things  done  Matthews, 
a  Nebraska  lawyer  turned  financier  is  ^a 
tbe  ihy  aide,  with  a  preference  for  the  back- 
fround  except  In  Roman  Catholic  and  hu- 
manitarian activities.  The  retiring  Secre- 
tary will  be  more  at  home  in  the  Ameru.in 
Embassy  In  Dublin  than  he  was  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. Kimball  will  be  in  hU  natural  ele- 
ment bossing  the  Navy. 

As  Under  Secretary.  Kimball  served  as  op- 
erating Tlce  president  of  a  governmental  t-n- 
tcrpriae  with  global  ramifications  WhUe 
tbe  Secretary  is  more  concerned  with  higher 
policy,  tbs  Under  Secretary  devotes  most  if 
his  ttma  to  kdmlnistratloB.  the  budget,  leg- 
tslatlTS  matters  and  personnel  Kimball. 
witb  a  years'  experience  as  Under  Sec-etary, 
wtU  b*  in  a  position  to  ■uperviae  much  more 
ckisaly  than  Ifattbews. 

Intsrvlawad  in  bis  Under  Secretary  s  office 
tn  tb«  Pantagon.  surrounded  by  valuable 
naval  ptcttires  assembled  by  former  Under 
Saeretary  W.  John  Kenney.  Kimball  ap- 
paarsd  to  take  bis  promotion  in  hu  ea^iy-gu- 


Ing  strike  He  is  6  feet.  3  Inches  Ull.  and 
ueu'hs  212  (.xunds  .stripped.  His  deep  voice 
Is  111  keeplni?  with  his  size.  His  blue-gray 
pvfs  <w  With  his  ready  smile 

.•\.>  m  all  the  new  ofBces  of  the  top  mlH- 
tiirv  he  ha.s  several  large  leather  lounge 
rh.iirs  and  a  sofa  for  informal  conferences. 
K:rnba!l  likes  W  do  his  talking  in  this  corner 
it  ttie  ri.Kjm,  where  he  can  stretch  his  long 
lck;s  in  a  i>iw  table  and  at  the  same  time 
rt-Hch  ffir  a  telephone.  The  interview  was 
Interrupted  six  times  by  telephone  calls  He 
hnnrtled  that  business  quickly  without  losing 
track  of  the  questMns 

■  I  was  born  In  my  grandfathers  home  on 
the  corner  of  North  Taylor  and  Labadle."  he 
s:iid,  and  you  can't  throw  a  stone  In  St.  Louis 
w.t.'i'iut  hitf.ng  one  of  my  kmfnlk 

Mv  kTunrifather  a  steamboat  captain,  had 
!:vp(l  In  Hannibal  a.id  I  have  relatives  there 
My  grandmother  went  to  scho<3l  with  Mark 
Twain  My  father  was  an  Insurance  man 
and  my  mother.  Mary  Able  was  born  In 
Memphis 

■'1  ^ot  nny  early  schooling  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Texas  and  came  back  to  St  Louis  to  enter 
Soid.in  During  the  Civil  War  my  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  few  steamboat  captains 
to  have  the  run  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
he  br  )Ught  cotton  up  North  for  the  Unionists, 
We  h.id  a  claim  of  »90.000  against  the  Gov- 
ernment for  unpaid  cotton  and  Speaker 
Cha.Tip  Clark  tried  to  get  the  money  for 
u.s  When  we  thought  everything  was  all 
right  and  we  were  going  to  be  rich.  Congress 
UHS-sed  legislation  outlawing  all  such  claims. 
•Thincs  weren't  going  so  well  for  us  in 
St  I>)Uis  so  we  moved  to  Los  Angeles  when 
I  was  15  years  old  I  had  to  quit  Soldan 
during  my  second  year.  I  had  played  center 
on  the  football  team.  I  was  a  skinny  fellow 
then. 

"In  L.:is  .\ngeles  I  went  to  work  In  an 
electric  aut'>mr)bile  garage  Inste.id  of  going 
to  sch'Xil.  Back  In  St.  Louis  I  had  worked 
in  an  electrical  carriage  shop  owned  by 
Dwtghr  b;  xssom.  who  lived  In  a  big  house 
across  from  .Soldan.  I  liked  machinery  and 
automobiles  and  I  stayed  at  the  electrical 
Job  till  1917  when  I  enlisted  In  the  Army 
Air  Force  Jimmy  Doollttle  and  I  were  In 
the  same  squadron  and  we  were  commissioned 
second  lieutenants  the  same  day.  I  came 
nut  of  the  .Army  Air  Force  In  1919  as  a  first 
lieutenant 

Tl-,e  D<.-H^little  friendship  la.sted  through 
vpivrs  When  Kimball  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant Navy  Secretary  for  Air  In  March.  1949, 
hp  bet  Doollttle.  who  had  become  a  lieuten- 
ant eeneral  that  the  Navy  Job  was  only  "tem- 
porary '  and  that  he  would  be  back  In  private 
business  in  a  year.  Doollttle  was  generous 
and  guve  him  a  year  and  a  half.  When  that 
time  hid  elapsed  and  Kimball  was  Under 
Secretary  Doollttle  proposed  that  the  money 
be  <iven  to  some  worthy  cause  The  "worthy 
cau.se  ■  selected  was  a  dinner  at  the  P  Street 
Club  fur  a  group  of  their  friends. 

Shortly  thereafter  Kimball  gave  another 
jmner— for  women  White  House  correspond- 
ents who  had  been  excluded  from  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  White  House  Correspondents' 
A-««:>ciation  This  subtract^  nothing  from 
his  popularity.  It  was  a  typical  gesture  for 
Kimball,  who  likes  fun  and  knows  how  to  get 
al"ng  with  people 

When  he  returned  to  (Jalifornla  from  the 
World  War  I  Army,  he  Joined  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  as  s  sale^an  and  signed 
up  With  the  International  Correspondence 
8<'hool  for  a  course  in  electrical  engineering. 
Within  a  year  he  became  the  Los  Angeles 
Bales  manager,  and  within  s  few  years  he 
was  named  sales  manager  for  11  Western 
States  He  came  to  Washington  In  November 
1941  as  a  vice  president  of  the  company,  to 
see  what  It  could  do  In  the  war  eflort. 

Reminded  that  this  was  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, he  replied:  "Sure,  but  everybody  knew 
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by  that  time  we  were  going  to  get  into  tbe 
war." 

Kimball  was  told  tbat  bis  company  could 
best  serve  the  war  eflort  by  going  into  tbe 
manufacture  of  rockets  and  guided  missiles. 
This  was  an  entirely  new  field,  not  only  lor 
the  company  but  for  almost  every  other 
business  organlxation.  Kimball  took  over  in 
his  breezy  but  efficient  way. 

The  result  was  tbe  Aerojet  Bng:ineerlng 
Corp..  s  subsidiary  of  General  Tire.  KlmbaU 
was  made  executive  vice  president.  Among 
Its  other  contributions  was  JATO — Jet  as- 
sisted takeoff — for  naval  planes  and  from 
carriers  and  heavy  seas.  It  is  now  used  in 
civil  aviation. 

Kimball  was  In  and  out  of  Washington 
during  the  war  and  postwar  years.  Dijring 
these  visits  he  met  John  L.  Sullivan,  then 
an  AssUtant  Treastiry  Secretary  and  later 
Under  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Sullivan  is  responsible  lor  p>ersuadlng  Kim- 
ball to  come  directly  into  the  Government. 
Kimball  has  cut  all  ties  with  General  Tire. 
The  new  Secretary  has  great  energy  at 
work  or  play.  He  arrives  at  his  office  in  the 
PenUgon  at  8  a.  m.  and  starts  digging  Into 
the  paper  work  and  conferences.  His  asso- 
ciates say  he  can  go  through  a  voluminous 
and  detaUed  contract  or  military  paper  In 
half  the  time  needed  by  ordinary  persons. 
He  uses  the  telephone  whenever  possible. 
For  the  more  relaxed  problems  he  likes  to 
have  guests  In  for  luncheon  In  a  small  room 
otT  his  main  office. 

He  has  a  private  pUot's  license  and  on 
Government  business  he  files  whenever  he 
can.  sometimes  taking  over  the  controU  lor 
a  while.  He  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Air  for  2  months  before  becoming  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  May  1949. 

As  Under  Secretary  he  speeded  up  defense 
unification  by  being  an  ardent  team  man 
with  hU  two  opposite  numbers,  Archibald 
S  Alexander  of  the  Army  and  John  A.  Mc- 
Cone  of  the  Air  Force.  These  men  talk  the 
same  language,  lay  all  their  departmental 
cards  on  the  table,  and  work  out  the  con- 
flicts that  pUvgue  the  three  services.  Each 
official  has  the  highest  regard  for  the  other 
two. 

Because  of  his  team  play  and  his  grega- 
rious nature,  Kimball  U  a  favorit«  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  likes  his  earthy  Unguage 
and  his  direct  approach. 

The  new  Secretary  has  all  tbe  outward  ap- 
pearance of  a  succesaful  buainessman  and 
Truman  asked  bim  one  day: 

•"How  come  you  are  a  Democrat?' 
Kimball  replied  by  triling  a  family  episode. 
One  of  his  grandfathers  was  found  crying 
during  a  poUtic-l  campaign.  A  distressed 
friend  asked  tbe  old  man  why  be  was  in 
tears.  ^ 

"I've  been  a  good  Democrat  all  my  life, 
the   grandfather  replied,  "but  I  Just  cant 
vote  for  Bryan  again." 

While  KlmbaU  thought  bis  Job  in  Waafc- 
Ington  was  temporary,  Mrs.  Kimball,  to 
whom  be  was  married  in  1935,  kept  tbelr 
home  in  Los  Angelea.  She  baa  moved  to 
Washington.  The  Klmhalls  have  no  chil- 
dren.  She  was  Dorothy  Ames,  of  Chicago. 
The  Secretary  is  more  at  home  on  a  golf 
cotirse  than  at  official  functions.  His  best 
scon  this  year  was  a  profitabte  83.  He  Is 
notable  for  Us  spectacxilar  sport  ahirU  and 
shorts,  usually  of  Hawaiian  design.  Be  Is 
an  inveterate  smoker  of  fine  cigars  and.  like 
President  Truman,  takes  bis  occasional  bour- 
bon with  branch  water. 

As  a  busy  Under  Secretary  be  has  not  bad 
much  time  for  serious  reading.  He  says  bis 
ICS  course  to  rtectrlcal  engineering  en- 
ables him  to  read  blueprints  and  tbat  the 
demands  of  bis  ottoe  require  tbe  reading  d 
lengthy  ofllclal  reports,  several  newspaper*, 
and  a  couple  ctf  news  magazines.    Of  tbe  six 


volumes  of  naval  history  of  World  War  n. 
be  baa  found  time  to  read  only  four.  Hov 
tbat  be  will  have  an  Under  Secretary  to  take 
over  many  details  of  cdmlnlstraUan,  be  hopes 
to  read  tbe  rest  of  this 


Presidentkl   Veto   of   H.  R.   3193   ud 
H.  R.3549 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MsasACHmns 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE3PRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  AuQUst  10.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OED,  I  Include  the  following  copy  of  a 
letter  sent  to  me.  written  by  Omar  B. 
Ketchum  to  Hon.  John  E.  Rakkih.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

AUGUST  7.  1951. 
Re  Presidential  veto  H.  R.  3193  and  H.  R. 

3549. 
Hon   John  E.  Ranxtn, 

Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Deas  Ms  RajnoN-.  It  Is  tbe  opinion  of  this 
office  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that 
President  Truman  was  hasty  and  lll-advlsed 
in  vetoing  H.  R.  3193  and  H.  R.  3&49,  which 
were  approved  by  the  Houae  and  Senate  after 
most    careful    consideraUon.     Consequently. 
we  are  urging  the  Congress  to  override  the 
vetoes  of  these  two  bills. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  and  emphaslaed 
that  H.  R.  3193  was  Intended  to  provide  a 
special  pension  allowance,  In  acordance  with 
American  history  and  ttadlUon,  for  those 
World  War  I  and  n  veterans  now  on  the 
pension  rolls  who  are  so  helpless  or  blind  or 
so  nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  require 
the  constant  aid  of  an  attendant.  This  type 
of  a  benefit  is  not  something  new  and  has 
been  applied  to  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans for  many,  many  years.  In  fact,  on 
July  30.  1947,  President  Truman  approved 
PubUc  Law  270,  Eightieth  Congress,  which 
Increased  from  $100  to  »120  monthly,  tbe 
pension  pwiyable  to  Spanish-American  War 
veterans  who  are  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  an  attendant. 

It  Is  estimated,  based  on  figures  obtained 
from  the  Veterans  Administxation,  that 
H.  R.  3193  would  benefit  approximately 
20,000  World  War  I  and  II  veterans  who  are 
presenUy  receiving  monthly  pensions  of 
either  960  cr  $73  (average  about  $63)  now 
on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  Veterans  Admtn- 
IstraUon.  Tbe  first  year's  cost  of  tbe  pro- 
posed tncreaae  for  this  small  group  of 
helpless  veterans  wotild  be  approaclmately 
•13.680.000.  Surely  this  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  an  eweeslve  cost  for  our  helpless  old 
veterans  when  we  are  appropriating  billions 
for  the  relief  of  foreign  nations. 

Tbe  bill.  H.  H.  3649.  which  was  also  vetoed 
by  tbe  President,  would  have  modified  tbe 
pension  eligibility  requirements  for  a  few 
old  widows  0*  veterans  of  tbe  Civil  War. 
Indian  Wars  and  Spanisb-Ankerican  War  by 
eliminating  tbe  reqiilrement  for  proof  of 
dependency.  This  cbange  In  eligibility  re- 
quirements was  stiggested  by  spokesnaen 
from  tbe  Veterans  Admlnlstratian  drnlng 
bearings  on  tbe  subject  before  tbe  Ba«n 
Veterans  Oommlttee  and  was  accepted  toy 
tbe  Veterans  of  Vorelgn  War*.  There  la 
no  doubt  bat  what  Veterans'  Administration 


spokesmen  made  this  niggestlon  because 
tbcre  was  only  a  handful  oi  tbe  old  widow* 
involved  and  tbat  tbe  cost  ot  a  few  addi- 
tional pensions  would  be  less  than  the 
administrative  costs  tn  trying  to  determine 
depcstdency.  The  cost  of  this  legislation  was 
so  negUglMe  tbat  no  attampt  was  made  to 
provide  an  estimate  for  tbe  Oofngrea. 

May  we  respectfully  urge  that  action  be 
taken  by  tbe  appropriate  leadership  of  the 
Congress  to  give  the  members  of  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  override  or  itistaln  the 
veto  of  the  President  with  respect  to  these 
two  bills. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Oataa  B.  Krmsxrit. 

IMrectof. 
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AppropriatMU  for  Floo4  Coatrol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or  in 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  a  little  amawng  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  should  take  the  Congress 
to  task  about  appropriations  to  prevent 
floods  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  His  re- 
marks. "It  would  be  necessary  to  elect 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  great 
Midwest  who  are  more  In  sjmapathy  with 
the  idea  of  fiood  control."  seems  a  Utile 
ridiculous.  The  President  has  a  short 
memory  on  some  things. 

I  remind  you  that  on  August  3.  1946. 
one  day  after  Congress  had  adjourned. 
President  Tniman  saw  fit  to  issue  an 
Executive  order  that  fraze  the  fimds  de- 
signated for  public  works,  izKluding  flood 
coiitroL    The  order  was  dated  August  2. 
and  the  echo^  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
had  hardly  died  away  when  be  took  this 
step  to  stop  the  work  on  flood  control. 
Tlie  bill  had  been  signed  Just  10  days 
before,  after  it  had  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  passed  by 
Congress.    The  appropriation  had  been 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval  or 
disapprovaL   When  he  signed  the  bill,  in 
the  presence  of  a  score  of  Members  of 
Congress,  there  were  picture  taken  and 
I>ens  passed  out  to  those  who  sponsored 
the  flood-control  bilL     He  called  it  a 
great  forward  step.    Tliis  was  Just  10 
days  before  he  issued  his  famous  freeze 
order  which  stopped  tbe  forward  march 
of  flood-control  work.   He  made  inoper- 
ative, without  approval  or  even  consulta- 
tion with  ConsresB.  the  appropriations 
designated  for  flood  oontzoL 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  vaea  at 
that  time  that  he  was  without  statutory 
or  constitutional  authority  In  taking 
such  a  step.  With  that  thought  In  mind. 
I  introduced  House  Joint  Resoltttlon  17G. 
on  April  22. 1947.  wfalcfa  had  for  its  pur- 
pose iffeventin*  the  Chief  Executive 
frrww  freeilng  and  making  impotent  the 
funds  as  provided  by  tbe  Ccmgress  Icmt 
flood  control  and  other  public  works.  It 
was  my  contention  that  if  the  Presidoit 
could  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress  iox 
flood-control  work,  be  could  do  the  I 
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AS«8 

ftr  »  pBxt  or  an  o<  uqr  approiirtfttkxK. 

If  tiM  ODwraM  ones  cjocedw  th»t  tiie 

CatM  CMtMUft  taM  this  power,  then  tiie 
OK  oocttrol  of  the  pozse 
popular  aelf-ffovenmait  ua- 

der  tlM  riHMrttU^'""  vould  be  at  an  ec^L 
eydent  *"^p>*'"*  about 
to:  flood  control  todlc^ 

be  ^MoM  irfuibrr  tlw  action  he  took 

on  Aofott  S.  IMS, 
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IZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  ^rroMiws 
TH  TBB  BOOBB  OT  RXPRSSSIfTA'nVEB 


mdaw.  August  li.  1951 


Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wycmlns.  \tr. 
Speaker,  under  teave  to  extend  my  re- 
nutffcs  in  the  Rscoe-}.  I  Inchxle  an  nli- 
torlal  pubttdt^  on  August  6  In  the  Cas- 
per (Wjo.)  Tribune-Herald  uphokUng 
the  ohvloos  intent  of  Ccxigress  to  Insist 
upon  dom  wavHOnj  of  for^gn  aid  com- 
and  the  widespread  feeling 
Membos  of  Congress  that  this 
coontiy  ahoold  withhold  aid  fn^n  ria- 
tlooa  sdling  arms  or  other  materials  of 
military  Tahie  to  Russln  or  Soviet-dam- 
Inated  areas. 

I  am  very  gratifled  to  reed  this  edi- 
tcrial  in  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
in  my  State.  It  reaftrms  my  position. 
which  I  beUere  to  be  In  accordance  with 
the  !lT*»irtT^  of  my  own  Wyt»ning  people. 
ni  I  lajWHli  r¥  I  received  in  my  <^Bce  has 
ttvea  aiapie  indteation  of  this  Tiewpoint. 
hot  pobMeatioo  oi  this  editorial  lends 
strength  to  my  own  position. 
a  taog  time  now.  Mr.  SpealceT.  I 
Espraned  exactly  this  Tiew:  That 
ttao  UUted  States  should  gife  more 
thoraoiii  stady  to  foreign  aid  proponls 
and  thai  we  duwld  i^^slst  that  the  dol- 
»  send  abroad  not  be  turned 
OS.  directly  or  inuireetly. 
I  do  not  appose  foreign  aid  within  the 
Bntti  of  our  aMUty  and  to  truly  friendly 
Let  me  make  this  point  ^Try 
I  do  oppooe  Qwnding  our- 
ialoiiattanal  bankruptcy— an  end 
rosoit  wtildi  would  destrtv  not  only  our 
ovn  Matiaa  but  perhaps  also  the  very 
Dstlana  wt  baakriqited  ourselves  to  as- 
alift.  I  oppose  frith  equal  vigor  sending 
aid  to  natlans  which  use  this  American 
aid  to  tmtbM  thdr  own  ends  with  na- 
unfrlendly  to  us. 
Wo  llnd  oufsetvea.  sumetimcs.  in  the 

of   man's    best 
We  feed  the  hand 

editorial  reflects  this 
AUtfony  thani  can.  I 


Tlw  move  now  In  Congress  Is  to  get 
througb  a  bill  that  will  pirerent  Amenran 
military.  Ananclal.  or  pconomlr  aid  trorn  b«- 
Ittg  glTvn  to  any  country  thai  Is  sellms  arms 
or  other  matert&ls  of  gr^at  military  value  to 
RiXMla  or  any  oT  the  nations  now  directly  un- 
der Rusalan  domination. 

The  administration  Is  ktcklnc  a  ll'tle  sr. 
thU  one.  The  point  Is  made  that  some  of 
these  nations  selling  strategic  materials  to 
the  Reds  are  also  selling  them  to  u.s  ar.d  that 
we  must  not  Jeopardize  our  own  supplv  Al- 
so, the  point  la  made  that  It  Is  aim  )st  im- 
possible to  determine  what  1.^  a  sTratei:-.r  m;\- 
terlal.  Under  certain  conditions  f.H«i*tufT5 
come  under  the  heading  of  strategic  ma- 
terials and  so  would  many  other  very  ordi- 
nary run-of-the-mill  Items  which  mii.y 
countries  are  now  selling  to  Busaia  and  her 
sate  111  tes. 

Nevertheless,  approaching  the  pr  blem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  \-alue  these  sev- 
eral nations  are  receiving  In  military  aid 
and  economic  aid.  we  believe  that  they 
should  play  ball  to  the  extent  of  n  't  aid- 
ing and'tbettl  ig  the  Russian  cause  bv  sup- 
plying that  cause  with  materials  of  strategic 
value. 

After  ail,  the  American  taxpayers  have 
been  sold  the  foreign-aid  program  on  the 
grounds  that  It  wa.s  necessary  to  cur  own 
security  In  that  it  would  stirengthen  tlie-e 
nations  that  receive  It  and  thereby  make 
them  leas  likely  to  fall  for  the  Communist 
system  and  less  likely  to  fall  prey  to  any 
Communtst  aggression  against  them 

Tbst  Is  the  p»nnt  as  we  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  it 

Then  it  does  not  seem  loeica!  th.it  we 
should  streD.gthen  one  of  these  n;.:;  ):..s  a: 
the  expense  of  the  Ameriain  taxpayfr  so 
that  the  nation  recelvmg  the  aid  can  build 
new  factories  to  supply  RusFia  witr.  greater 
quantities  of  bomb  detonators  end,  year 
We  are  simply  defeating,  by  that  action  thi? 
very  thing  we  started  out  la  the  flxat  place 
to  achieve. 

Let  Congress  snug  up  the  pur-e  strings 
on  f<»elgn  aid  We  cannot  dicta't  and 
should  not  dictate  how  another  nation  runs 
Its  own  affairs  but.  let  lis  remember  that  this 
cash  going  out  for  foreign  aid  is  American 
casta  and  we  have  every  right  to  establish 
the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  zrant4?d. 
The  theory  behind  the  foreign-aid  program 
Is  that  !♦  Is  designed  to  strengthen  the  free 
world.  Supplying  arms  or  minerals  or  other 
Btrate^c  materials  to  the  Reds  Is  g  nng 
eourter  to  that  program. 

Congress  Is  on  the  right  track. 


«•*«  aay  that  pKttng  tot- 

ttons  fttxa  Vncto 

la  th«  tvican  u 

to  la* 
Int  going  to 


Letter  Frooi  Floreace  C.  Moultoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  NELSON 

or  MAINK 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ota,  I  include  the  following  letter : 

AOCU*T  6,    1951. 
ICr.  CMAKLCt  P   Neuom. 
JTember  of  Conffress, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dsas  Ms.  Nklsoh:   Tou  were  m  our  town 
tlM  FourXh  of  July,  and  I  heard  yo  ;r   talk 
In  part  and  I  remember  the  words  you  said 
toward  the  eiul.  about  the  !ear  existing 

THat  (ear  Is  well  founded,  but  the  G'>v- 
•mmtnt  can  eradicate  li  not  by  bruadc<tst- 


ine  a  lot  of  courage  propaganda  but  by  doing 
s.ar.e   common -.sense  things  for  a  change. 

I    always    had    the    feeling    that    Congress 
repre.'ented   the   people   and    that   the   mass 
uf    the    people   could    not   be   sold    a   bill   of 
t:o.<i.s        You  can   fool   some   of    the    people 
s.  rtiie  '  f   the   time,   and   some  of  the   people 
all   o(   the   time,   but   not   all   of   the   people 
ill:      t    the   time"     The    1950   elections   were 
an    indication      But   too   many   peopie   have 
lallen  for  the  propaganda  mills  the  admin- 
istration h!is  put  out  to  keep  Itself  Ir.  power. 
When    40    percent    of    the    middleman's    In- 
come Is  taken  In  taxes,  there  Is  a  work  slow- 
d.  wn    bocaiise  there  Is  no  Incentive    o  work 
in  i>rapr  'o  give  40  percent  of  it  to  a  bunch 
of    stupid    spenders    who    have   made    about 
all    the   mistakes    In    the   book,   caus  ng   Mr. 
and   Mrs    Middleclass  to  greatly  low  r  their 
stand.irri   of   living.      When   there   Is   a   work 
sl(^w  down,  companies  fall,   there   U   unem- 
pl  .vment.  and  the  Government  does  not  get 
s.    nr.i!  h  in  taxes.    The  open  and  the  hidden 
t.ixp<  are  now  so  great  that  the  law  of  eco- 
n   r.  .cs    which   cannot    be   propaganUlzed    Is 
bcciri.int;  to  take  effect. 

I  lived  through  the  1929-33  de]  resslon. 
hut  many  have  not.  There  are  soi  le  false 
n-.vths  being  circulated  and  emphas  zed: 

1  The  one  about  the  shortages  of  things. 
Rfallv,  we  have  too  many  subsldi2?d  svir- 
pltoe> 

2  TV.e  worthlessness  of  our  doUa  myth. 
D' :i;'.rs  can  buy  very  well  now.  Try  paying 
cash  on  the  barrel  head. 

3.  The  war  scare  with  Russia.  She  Is  dan- 
gerous but  a  bluff.  We  can  outprod  ice  her 
and  should  stop  being  so  scared.  If  ve  were 
one-half  as  Ijud  about  our  confid  ;nce  as 
she  is,  wed  outblufT  them. 

4  Make  saving  Instead  of  buyii  g  more 
attractive  by  raising  the  Interest  rate  on 
bonds  and  savings  accounts  and  do  not  tax 
away  the  thrift  of  the  common  pe  )ple.  A 
government  produces  nothing;  It  (an  only 
spe'.d  what  it  takes  from  the  worke  s. 

I  notice  that  Dr  Edwin  G.  Not  rse.  the 
t  TH-ier  Presidential  adviser  on  ec  morales, 
resieiied  to  stump  against  crazy  spe  idlng.  I 
heard  him  In  Wellesley.  Mass..  ast  No- 
\  ember, 

European  countries  do  not  dare  to  waste 
the  way  America  does  If  just  the  dreadful 
w  ivste  everywhere  were  halted,  we  »  3Uld  not 
nee<)  to  be  taxed  so.  I  heard  once  over  the 
radio  a  broadcast  for  inexperienced  ofllce 
workers  at  ft2.800,  no  experience  netded.  and 
a  p. ace  to  live  for  Washington  Jo'Oi.  What 
pnv.ite  bvislness  could  dare  to  try  su  h  a  dan- 
gerous practice?  Lately  there  was  a  iroadcast 
about  a  law  for  general  wage  hike  1  i  propor- 
t!  't:  to  hike  of  living  costs.  All  sn  all  busl- 
nf^ses  and  lots  Of  large  ones  wou  d  fall  or 
ti.-e  half  their  force  If  this  crazy  a  id  artifi- 
cial rule  went  through. 

It  Just  seems  to  me,  an  Innocent  bystand- 
er, that  Washlngtonian  planiiers  1  ave  gone 
plumb,  screeching  crazy  in  their  list-stand 
tries  to  keep  on  maneuvering  thU  artificial 
prosperity  picture.  What  most  of  ks  already 
have  and  probably  will  have  for  un  old  years 
ahead  is  blood,  sweat,  and  contln  lous  toll, 
but  they  do  not  dare  to  tell  us  t  hat  after 
19-'o 

A->  I  see  it,  the  United  States  o  America 
Is  now  on  the  brink  of  a  blow-out  by  time- 
table about  comparable  to  Septen  ber  1928, 
mavbe  later.  In  a  aupersucker  per  od  One 
cannot  .'•top  the  storm  but  look  diligently 
f  ir  a  shelter  A  lot  of  debt-rldder  jxjpulace 
li.ive  none 

l>i  vour  part  on  voting  on  it  e  side  of 
onsmon  sense  on  all  bills  that  co  ne  up.  I 
noMce  how  circumspect  all  the  r^  ally  good 
government  people  are.  They  dc  il  In  his- 
toric generalities  because  presen  actuall* 
ties  are  s'>  .stoked  with  dynamite. 
Sincerely, 

Plouncc  C  V  oultom. 
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St.  Lawrcacc  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  MAGEE 

or  iiissotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  MAGEK  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  believe  that  the  growth 
and  health  of  one  area  promotes  that 
of  the  entire  Nation.  Our  fate  is  es- 
pecially linked  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project,  which  is  not 
only  vital  to  hMnispheric  security  but 
vital  to  the  economic  health  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  Under  authority  granted. 
I  include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
this  sub.lect  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal of  Saturday,  July  14,  1951: 

It  has  always  been  hard  to  convlnoe  a 
western  Nebraska  or  Montana  farmer  that  he 
should  give  two  hoots  whether  MUwaukee 
or  Detroit  were  ever  connected  to  the  sea 
or  where  the  steel  mills  got  their  iron  ore. 
It  wasn't  that  the  western  NKbraska  or 
Montana  fanner  shouldn't  give  t\»o  hoots — 
It's  Just  that  nobody  had  ever  effectively 
showed  him  why  he  should. 

An  Important  step  has  now  been  taken  to 
overcome  that  Indifference  among  mldwest- 
ern  States  not  bordering  on  the  Lakes.  At 
the  first  governors'  conference  of  Inland 
America,  held  recently  In  Omaha,  the  sea- 
way was  offered  as  a  vital  project  for  the 
continued  growth  and  economic  health  of 
the  entire  Midwest.  The  case  for  the  sea- 
way was  offered  with  evidence,  and  It  got 
a  good  hearing. 

The  conference,  called  by  Govs.  Mennen 
WlUlams,  of  Michigan,  and  Val  Peterson,  of 
Nebraska,  was  designed  to  work  out  a  pUn 
for  Interregional  cooperation.  Nebraska  and 
other  Missouri  VaUey  States  are  deeply  in- 
terested In  Missouri  Valley  flood  control,  ir- 
rigation, transportation,  and  hydroelectric 
power  development.  The  Lakes  SUtes  are 
Interested  In  St.  Lawrence  transportation 
and  hydroelectric  development.  Yet  both 
areas,  intertwined  In  the  heartland  of  Amer- 
lea,  have  Joint  Interests  In  a  mutual  Indus- 
trial-agricultural economy.  Each  area  needs 
the  other  to  proeper  to  the  ftiUest  extent. 

As  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  Chief  of  the 
Array  Engineers  and  coauthor  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  for  the  Missouri  Valley,  told  the 
cotierence.  the  Missouri  Valley  development 
Is  40  percent  completed  and  on  Its  way  to 
realization.  But  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
has  not  been  started— and  yet  Is  almost  as 
vital  to  the  Missouri  Valley  as  the  river  de- 
velopment Itself. 

Is  that  too  strong  a  statement?  Confer- 
ence speakers  didn't  think  so.  As  Governor 
Williams  and  General  Pick  told  the  confer- 
ence, the  Industrial  pattern  of  the  Midwest 
may  change  If  Labrador's  Iron  ore  does  not 
get  adequate  seaway  faculties.  Without 
ore.  steel  mills  will  move  east.  Without 
steel  mUls.  Industry  will  concentrate  In  the 
east  Without  expanding  Industry,  the  Mid- 
west wlU  have  a  domlnantly  agricultural 
economy. 

With  the  seaway,  steel  will  stay  In  the 
Midwest,  and  so  will  Industry.  Further,  ag- 
ricultural and  Industrial  products  wUl  find 
cheap  transportation  to  the  east  coast. 
Wheat  from  Nebraska  or  Kansas,  for  Instance, 
will  no  longer  have  to  go  all  the  way  by 
rail,  or  be  trai»ferred  from  lake  vessels  to 
bari:es  to  ocean  vessels  at  Albany.  Wheat 
could  go  to  any  seaport  In  the  world  after 
being  loaded  at  Duluth.  Milwaukee,  or  any 
ether  lake  port. 


Thus  the  seaway  would  have  lasting  and 
direct  benefits  to  Midwwt  States  which  do 
not  border  the  lake*.  The  Omaha  confer- 
ence was  the  first  big  attempt  to  scU  that 
idea.  It's  a  sound  idea.  It  needs  more  sell- 
ing. We  hope  that  the  conference  and  lakes 
leaders  will  continue  the  sales  Job  they  have 
started  so  effectively. 


AuiexatiDB  CoTcaaBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANQS  E.  WALTER 

OF   FKMWTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRiSENTATTVES' 
Friday.  Auffust  10.  1951 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Wright  Morrow,  Democratic  national 
committeeman,  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  August  8,  1951 : 
Annxxatton  Covknakt — TnsLaHDS  Dicibioh 

BstoPH  or  Faith — Comcbxsb  ;3KotJU>  Ra- 

vxxsx 

(By  Wright  Morrow) 

Recent  discvtssions  in  the  newfpapers  con- 
cerning Uie  Texas  tldelands  deal  with  a  sub- 
ject vitally  Important  to  Texans— as  weU  as 
all  good  Americans.  Statements  made  by 
Price  £>anlel,  attorney  general,  are  authorita- 
tive. He  Is  a  student  of  the  subject  and  Is 
the  lawyer  for  Texas  in  this  case.  Statements 
by  Drew  Pearson.  self-appolnte<l  adviser  to 
Texas  people,  should  have  no  weight,  but. 
unfortunately,  no  matter  how  misleading  his 
statements,  he  has  a  wide  audience.  The 
purpose  must  be  to  confuse  tlie  Issue  be- 
cause the  facts  are  so  very  plain. 

Now  comes  along  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  lawyer  for 
applicants  for  Federal  leases,  wlilch  explains 
his  opposition  to  recognition  of  the  rightful 
ownership  of  Texas  to  her  tldelands. 

The  editOTlal  In  today's  Houston  Poet — 
about  Senator  Wheeler's  claim — is  highly 
commendable.  The  plain  truth  is  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Estates  has  by 
judicial  edict  abrogated  the  solenm  agree- 
ment made  by  the  RepubUc  of  "J^exas  and  the 
United  States  In  1846,  recognised  as  abso- 
lutely vaUd  fOT  more  than  100  years.  This 
decision  should  be  reversed  by  Ccigreas. 
which  has  the  right  and  po»er  to  do  so. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

Texas  was  an  Independent  republic;  a 
sovereign  nation.  Texas  owned  vast  unap- 
propriated public  domain.  For  eight  years 
ahe  maintained  her  independ«:nce  and  was 
recognised  as  a  sovereign  nation  by  many 
prominent  nations,  including  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  the  United  SUteti.  Texas  also 
owed  a  very  considerable  debt.  Her  people 
desired  to  become  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  objectlcm  to  the  finnexatlon  of 
Texas  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
because  of  the  fear  that  such  action  might 
bring  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  also  sad- 
dle the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Texas  debt.  (Sounds  strange  now 
that  anybody  in  the  Congrsss  would  be 
worried  about  a  debt  of  a  few  million  dol- 
lars.) 

In  1M4  a  proposal  was  made  by  Texas  that 
she  wcmld  becc»ne  a  manbo'  of  the  United 
SUtes,  would  cede  ber  putOic  lands  to  the 
United  States,  which  country  would  in  turn, 
assume  and  agree  to  pay  the  ptibUc  debts  and 
llabUlties  of  Texas.  Though  this  proposal 
was  advocated  by  President  Tyler,  it  was  re- 


jected by  the  United  State*  Senate  by  a  Tt>t« 
of  35  to  16. 

In  1845  the  political  situation  became 
more  propitious.  The  President-elect,  James 
K.  Polk,  had  been  elected  on  a  platform  which 
included  the  annexation  of  Ttatas.  The  res- 
olution flnaUy  providing  for  the  consent  ot 
Congress  to  the  annexation  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  January  and  the  Senate  in 
February  and  signed  by  President  Tyler  as 
one  of  his  last  oflkrlal  acts  on  March  1.  1845. 
The  provision  in  the  earUer  profxisal  under 
which  Texas  would  have  ceded  her  public 
lands  to  the  United  States  was  deleted  i\nd 
the  resolution  passed,  spedficalty  provided 
that  Texas  should  retain  all  her  vacant  axkd 
uni^proprlated  lands  lying  within  her  limits, 
as  well  as  her  debts.  The  specific  language  in 
the  reaolution  is  this: 

"Texas  shall  also  retain  all  the  vacant,  un- 
appropriated lands  lying  within  its  limits  to 
be  api^led  to  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  said 
Republic  of  Texas  and  the  reakluc  of  said 
lands,  after  diaeharglng  said  debts  and  lia- 
biUties,  to  be  disposed  of  as  said  8Ut«  may 
direct." 

By  resolution  of  Deoemb«7  19.  1836,  the 
First  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  esta- 
blished the  boundary  of  Texas  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  three  marine  leagues  (approxim- 
ately 10>^  miles)  from  shore.  This  was  the 
condition  and  the  boundary  at  the  time  of 
the  annexation  <rf  Texas  in  1845. 

President  Tyler,  In  hts  measi^ge  to  tbe 
Congress,  advocating  the  annexation  at 
Texas,  used  this  language: 

"Texas  voluntarily  steps  forth,  upon  terms 
of  perfect  honor  and  good  faith  to  all  na- 
tions, to  ssk  to  be  annexed  to  the  Union. 
As  an  independent  sovereignty  her  right  to 
do  this  Is  unquestionable." 

One  Jxme  1.  1845,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
the  Texas  Republic  passed  a  reaolution  pro- 
viding consent  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas,  reciting  in  a  preamble  the 
specific  terms  of  the  offer  of  statehood  con- 
tained in  the  joint  resolution  of  the  United 
States   Congress.     In   addition,   Texas   pro- 
vided for  a  constitutional  convention  to  be 
called  in  Austin  on  JiUy  4,  1845,  to  write  a 
constitution   for  the   new   State   of   Texas. 
This  convention  met  and  during  its  proceed- 
ings ratified  and  accepted  the   "proposals, 
condltloiu  and  guaranties"  contained  in  tlM 
resolution   of    the  Congress   of   the   United 
States.    On  December  8.  1845,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  accepted  the  terms  and 
formaUy  admitted  the  State  to  the  Union. 
This  is  a  positive,  accurate  and  true  state- 
ment of  the  historical  record  showing  that 
Texas  did  retain  all  of  its  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated lands  lying  xrtthin  its  limits 
when   It  became  a  member  of  the  United 
States.    Those  lands  Included  the  submerged 
lands   for   three   marine   leagues    (approx- 
imately 10 >4  miles)  from  shore,  seaward  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mezleo.    This  waa  the  exact  sit- 
uation and  the  boundary  of  Texas  at  the 
time  she  became  a  member  of  the  Union  and 
no  honest  person  can  differ  with  this  his- 
torical statement.     This  poaltlon  has  been 
recognised  and  maintained  since  the  year 
1845— more  than  a  hundred  years.    For  the 
first  time,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  aolemn  cove- 
nants and  obligations  taken  by  two  sovereign 
nations  were  abrogated  and  nullified. 

The  people  of  T«as  regard  this  decision 
as  a  complete  breach  of  faith.  This  Is  the 
property  of  Texas  and  the  revenues  that 
have  come  from  such  lands  have  been 
appropriated  by  Texas  to  the  upkeep  and 
maintenance  of  the  public-school  system. 
Whether  these  lands  be  valuable  or  not 
is  inddenUl.  They  belong  to  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  have  been  taken  under  a 
doctrine  strange  to  our  law  creating  a  new 
concept   of  paramount  right   which,   while 
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PiUUCirT^    Dn-INQUTNCT 

C.  Baxter,  rpferee  of  the  Juvenile  court 
to  Detroit,  has  retired  nfter  many  years  serv- 
ice. He  bad  become  a  recognized  auth^  rity 
on  matters  pertaining  to  youth  partu-ular'.y 
thoae  wbo  came  before  the  court  ch.irRrd 
with  delinquency 

Ht8  parting  words  when  leavir.a;  the  posi- 
tion where  he  served  .so  long  and  so  well 
were:  "Our  present  crop  of  youth  is  as  g^id 
as  any.  I  wish  I  could  say  a.s  much  for  their 
parents." 

There  Is  a  statement  which  could  be  pan- 
dered long  »nd  well  by  m  xlern  parents  What 
Pred  Baxter  -ays  amounts  to  this  The 
youngsters  are  all  right,  and  whatever  trouble 
they  get  Into  can  be  blamed  on  their  par- 
ents. That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  man  who 
has  been  handling  youth  for  many  years 

Parental  neglect  is  respor^sible  for  youthful 
delinquency.  There  Is  evidence  of  that  on 
every  hand.  Pamlly  life  no  longer  exis.s  In 
many  homes.  Families  broken  by  divorce  are 
responsible  for  considerable  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, but  youngsters  who  lack  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  parental  Interest  furnish 
the  majo.  share  of  Juvenile  cases. 

Pew  boys  whose  fathers  hare  time  lor  them 
get  Into  trouble.  Girls  who  look  upon  their 
mothers  as  their  best  friends  and  companions 
are  seldom  seen  In  a  Juvenile  court.  It  may 
sound  old-fashioned  and  fundamental,  but 
families  wbo  meet  regularly  around  the  din- 
ner table  have  few  problem  children 

If  society  jMkl  more  attention  to  parental 
delinquency,  youngsters  would  be  less  uf  a 
problem. 


Address  by  Hob.  G«orfe  D.  A  ken,  of 
Vermont,  Before  Missoori  Farmers 
Association 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi.sh  to 
submit  an  editorial  of  July  31  from  the 
Independence  Daily  Reporter.  Independ- 
ence. Kans..  entitled  "An  Example 
Given."  This  editorial  sets  out  the  ex- 
ample of  what  private  enterprise  can 
aiccomplish  when  emergencies  arise,  a.s 
In  the  Instance  of  the  recent  disastr  us 
floods  in  Kansas; 

Aw  EXAMTLX  Qtven 
A  railroad  Is  a  large  comjlex  business,  big 
as  some  Oovemment  agencies,  yet  the  Santa 
Pe  got  Its  trains  running  while  Federal  agen- 
das were  getting  ready  to  give  relief  to 
flooded  buslneases.  Furthermore.  It  pro- 
poaes  to  rebuild  dikes  to  protect  Its  tracks 
In  the  Argentine  district  without  waiting  fi)r 
the  Oovemment  to  unwind  its  red  tape,  and 
hopes  it  wUI   be  repaid. 

newspapers  In  the  area  published  despite 
flooded-out  plants  and  the  big  regional 
newiipaper.  the  Kansas  City  Star,  delivered 
ISa  paper  by  all  sorts  of  expedients  It  v^nt 
tha  papers  Into  some  places  where  they  were 
not  receiving  even  first-class  mail 

The  greater  flexibility  and  drive  of  private 
en  rfvlae  was  In  many  instances  giving  a 
good  example  during  flood  times  of  Its  ability 
to  get  ^^  )ob  done  better  and  faster  than 
Oovonment. 

Thare  are  areas  of  human  activity  in 
vhich  Ooremment  has  its  place  and  the 
raaoureas  to  five  aid  not  otherwise  aTsilable, 
but  the  floods  have  shown  a  good  example 
of  bow  much  batter  private  enterprise  does 
wbat  It  can. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAR  CS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAINE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  Piesident. 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  AikknI. 
who.  in  my  opinion,  is  the  outf  sanding 
authority  in  our  country  on  agri  cultural 
leeislation.  this  week  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  conventior  of  the 
Mis-souri  Farmers  Association,  fnc.  at 
Columbia.  Mo.  I  commend  the  address 
to  the  attention  and  study  of  ny  col- 
leagues and  of  the  American  peo  3le,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Reg  jrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

After  several  years  of  frtistrated  hopes,  I 
am  very  happy  at  last  to  attend  t  ils  meet- 
ing jf  the  Missouri  Farmers  Assocla  Ion. 
I  hiive  foUowed  your  work  for  a  1  mg  time. 
I  know  full  well  the  great  good  «  hlch  this 
organization  has  done  for  the  f  ar  n  people 
of  Mlssr>url  and  the  splendid  exa  npJe  you 
have  set  for  rural  America  a«  a  w  lole. 

.^t  this  time.  I  want  to  persona  ly  thank 
yru  for  the  signal  honor  you  confe  red  upon 
me  lai-t  year  even  though  I  cou  i  not  be 
with  yru  at   the  time 

The  distinguished  service  award  f  f  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Assfxriatton  now  c  :cuples  a 
consplcu<:)U.s  p'ace  on  the  wall  of  m\  oflBce  and 
often  serves  to  Inflate  my  spirits  :  nd  renew 
my  couraee  when  It  seems  as  If  It  might  be 
futUe  to  eo  on  ft^htlng  for  the  objectives 
which  one  Itnow.s  tij  be  right,  but  pparently 
ne\er    quite    attainable. 

Wrishln^tMii  i.s  a  beautiful  clt?  To  the 
visitor  It  IS  Impressive,  Insplrat  onal.  and 
arrind. 

Tliere  is  much  that  the  casual  visitor  does 
nf'it    see.   however. 

Hp  does  not  know  of  the  em  ssaries  of 
s|-)^cial  Interests  and  pressure  g:  oups  that 
dHv  Mtter  day  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
that    beautiful   Capital 

Your  Memt>er  of  Congress  doe  .  however, 
and  so  do  those  engaged  In  the  other 
branches   of   Government. 

At  times  we  get  rather  cynica  and  sus- 
picious and  have  to  get  out  inti  the  grass 
roots  in  order  to  restore  our  faitl  in  human 
nature,  and  that  may  be  another  -eason  why 
I  am  with  you  in  this  great  far  nlng  State 
of    Mls-sourl    today 

You  are  holding  this  meeting  at  a  time 
when  the  world  Is  more  on  edj  e  and  un- 
certain £is  to  the  future  than  a  any  time 
within  our  memory. 

A  state  of  political  and  econoi  ilc  tension 
exl.sts   over   most  of   the  globe. 

If  there  Is  any  part  of  the  v  arid  where 
thi-s  tension  and  uncertainty  la  nost  acute, 
thut  part  is  probably  the  United  States. 

Are  we  beaded  for  war  or  p<  ace?  Does 
the  future  hold  promise  of  -ver-greater 
pro-sperlty  or  possible  depressloi  ? 

Can  democracy  survive  or  will  government 
by  monopoly  take  over  in  Ame  lea.  as  has 
happened  In  many  other  countr  ea? 

I  would  like  to  survey  briefly  the  events 
of  the  past  15  months  In  ordei  to  provide 
a  background  I'or  our  discussion  in  the  place 
of  agrlculttire  In  our  affalra  to<  ay. 

Only  14  months  ago,  the  ecot  omy  of  our 
country  seemed  beaded  for  a  t  lump  or  at 
least  a  descent  to  lower  level*. 
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Over  3,000.000  men  were  unemployed.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  heary  Industrlea,  the  la^  tn 
production  and  conatructlan  created  by 
World  War  II  had  been  largely  overcome. 

Farm  prosperity  was  on  the  skids  to  such 
an  extent  that  limitations  on  growing  cer- 
tain crops  had  been  Invoked. 

Congress  increased  the  Taorrowlng  autbor- 
Uy  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
from  M.750,000.000  to  »fl.750.0OO.0O0  for  price 
suppcwt  purposes. 

Nearly    •4,000.000.000    had    actually    been 

spent  on  loans  and  purchasj»  of  farm  oom- 

inoditics  by  Government  as  of  June  1.  Ift&O. 

Then  came  the  Korean  outbreak  and  the 

situation  changed   virtually  overnight. 

The  trend  toward  depreasltm  was  definitely 
off  Unemployment  began  to  ease  crfl.  De- 
mand and  prices  stiffened. 

Consumer  prices,  particularly  prtcea  of 
meats,  shot  up  sharply,  alttiough  there  was 
no  Increase  to  speak  of  In  the  price  of  farm 
animals  for  several  months  afterward. 

Our  Aimed  Forces  In  Japan  were  sent  Into 
Korea  to  hold  back  the  Communist  forces 
from  the  north  while  In  this  country  reserv- 
ists and  National  Guardsmeia  were  called  to 
the  colors  in  ever-increasing  number. 

Orders  for  war  materials  Increased  the  tem- 
po of  our  industrial  plants  and  as  more  and 
more  men  were  put  back  to  work  In  Industry. 
piuchasing  power  Increased  and  along  with 
It  the  demand  for  more  civilian  goods  and  a 
hlEher  standard  of  living. 

The  Korean  war  definitely  warded  oil  scrl- 
ou."  economic  trouble  for  the  United  States. 
After  the  North  Korean  Invasion,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  Congress  to  give  him  certain 
powers  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

He  asked  for  higher  taxes,  for  power  to  allo- 
c  ifp  critical  materials,  more  drastic  controls 
over  credit,  etc. 

he  did  not  a&)c  for  price  and  wage  controls 
and  It  was  tzcnIraMy  understixxl  that  he  did 
not  want  them  at  that  time. 

Cnneresf  however,  felt  differently.  We  did 
r.'ii  know  how  long  the  war  would  last  or 
how  quickly  and  to  what  extent  It  might 
fpreaci. 

Price?  and  wages  were  on  the  upgrade 
Blreadv. 

S<i  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  last 
8v>pfemb«r  8.  Congress  made  provision  for 
price  and  wage  controls  which  the  President 
could  exercise  when  and  If  he  found  it  neces- 
sary 

Price  and  wage  controls  are  not  a  cure  for 
Inflation. 

They  cannot  even  prevent  inflation. 
But  if  propierly  and  promptly  exercised, 
these  superficial  remedies  can  hold  the  line 
to  a  reasonable  deg^-ee  until  the  more  basic 
remedies  for  inflationary  causes  can  be  ap- 
plied and  the  need  for  direct  controls  to 
abated. 

CANADIAN    n.«MrFUI 

Instead  of  freezing  prices  and  wages 
promptly  last  fall,  the  Government  actually 
took  steps  which  tended  to  increase  prices. 

It  is  true  that  credit  controls  were 
strengthened  and  taxes  Increased. 

Tills  undoubtedly  has  had  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  situation. 

But  while  these  practical  basic  controls 
were  being  applied,  there  was  being  made 
available  to  banks  through  the  purchase  of 
Government  bonds  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  some  $8,000,000,000  of  new  credit.  It 
was  not  until  March  this  year  that  steps 
were  taken  to  stop  this  Inflationary  practice. 

Had  this  new  credit  been  tised  for  par- 
poses  of  increasi^-i  productive  facilitlea,  it 
would  not  have  been  harmful. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  80  percent 
of  it  was  made  available  to  dealers,  procea- 
Bors.  and  speculators  who  uaed  It  to  bid  vp 
prices  of  many  cotmnodltlea,  with  cotton 
leading  tbe  way. 

The  situation  waa  stlU  further  agsravated 
by  a  series  of  scare  pronouncements  pre- 
dicting scarcity  and  higher  prices  to  come. 


Thla  Induced  oonslderable  panic  buying  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter. 

By  January  tbe  President  oo:3Cluded  the 
Ume  waa  ripe  to  Impose  price  ocutrola. 

I  am  not  going  to  diacusa  the  operations  ol 
the  prioe-oontrol  prcgrtxa  to  date. 

My  vocabulary  Is  totally  Inadequate,  and 
beaides  everyone  here  knows  wbat  has  hap- 
pened as  well  aa  1  do. 

You  know  of  the  Nation-wide  propaganda 
campaign  by  the  metropoIitaE.  press  and 
others — even  high  Oovernment  officials 
themselvea — to  make  it  appesx  that  the 
farmer  and  not  the  "love  of  money"  is  the 
•'root  of  all  evU." 

You  know  only  too  well  how  the  roll -back 
on  beef  In  May  took  $500,000. aw  frTm  the 
farmer  without  reducing  consumer  prices  a 
single  penny.  You  know  too  that  only  a 
half  dozen  farm  commodities  are  selling 
above  parity  today. 

Every  farmer  In  America  caii  thank  his 
lucky  stars  that  when  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  with  Its  provision  for  pr!ce  controls, 
expired  on  July  1  of  this  year,  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  stepped  forward  and  said 
to  the  control  boys,  "You  are  gflng  to  stop 
right  here.  You  cannot  go  on  with  your 
plans  to  further  throttle  the  American  fann- 
er and  make  him  the  scapegoai  for  every- 
thing that  goes  wrong."  Not  h3rse-meat — 
horse-sense  Congre^. 

The  price-control  law  enacted  by  Congress 
a  few  days  ago  gives  the  Presteent  all  the 
power  he  needs  to  adequately  ccntrol  infla- 
tionary tendencies  as  far  as  price  and  wage 
controls  alone  can  do  so. 

Let  us  hope  this  pwwer  will  be  used 
wisely.  It  will  not  control  the  billions  upon 
billions  of  cost  plus  contracts. 

So  let's  not  discuss  price  controls  further 
taut  consider  where  we  are  nov?  and  what 
we  have  learned  from  our  thirteen  months 
of  crusading  In  Korea. 

First,  is  I  have  already  said,  tiie  Korean 
war  warded  off  depression  by  s!vlmming  oft 
the  surplus  labor  supply  cf  the  Nation 
through  tiie  Increase  la  the  Aimed  Forces, 
by  increasing  consumer  purchasing  power, 
by  Government  buying,  and  by  creating  an 
added  demand  for  consumer  goods  which 
were  coming  into  heavy  stirplus. 

And  where  are  we  today?  Instead  of  the 
predicted  shortages,  there  are  still  surpluses 
of  almost  every  kind  of  coiuiumer  goods 
on  the  market. 

Even  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  goods  has 
so  far  failed  to  materially  reduco  the  output. 
For  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  there 
actually  came  off  the  a-ssembly  lines  more 
automobllfp  than  were  produced  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  1950. 

There  are  heavy  supplies  of  almost  every 
farm  commodity  except  finished  beef  and 
a  promise  of  heavier  surplxises  to  come  with 
the  autumn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Industrial  productive  capacity  of  the 
Nation  la  increasing  tremendously  under 
the  new  tax  deferment  plan  which  enables 
manufacturers  to  amortize  tlie  cost  of  a 
new  facility  over  a  5- year  perl  3d  instead  of 
the  tisual  20-25  year  period. 

Certificates  of  necessity  anaountlng  to  $8,- 
450.000,000  had  already  been  aipproved  aa  of 
July  27  of  this  year. 

The  Congress  has  been  told  that  General 
Motors  alone  ia  constnictlng  4.1  new  plants 
at  a  cost  oC  $245,000,000  although  only 
about  10  percent  of  that  great  corporation's 
existing  faciUtlea  are  presently  engaged  hi 
producing  war  materials. 

It  la  apparent  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  United  Sutea  will  aooa  be  so  great 
that  except  In  time*  at  all-oct  war  we  can 
maintain  a  force  of  5,000,00C!  men  In  tlM 
armed  serricea  uid  itm  be  atile  to  produce 
an  the  clTUian  goods  wMdi  we  will  need. 

Should  the  time  oome  when  war  clouds 
no  longer  threaten  and  the  enormous  pro- 


ductive capacity  of  American  tnduatry  la  no 
longer  needed  for  war  preparation  «e  will 
be  confrouted  with  a  problem  of  ma)or 
degree. 

What  a  tragedy  it  la  that  aa  a  Nation  we 
most  rely  upon  war  or  the  threat  of  war  to 
mamtaln  full  employment  and  economic 
proeperlty. 

What  a  challenge  to  ua  all  to  find  some 
other  way  to  maintain  prosperity  in  tha 
midst  of  plenty. 

It  la  against  this  baJBlng  badtground  tbat 
we  must  view  the  American  agrlcultiual 
scene  today. 

Prom  here  on  I  will  devote  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  those  things  which  pertain 
particularly  to  the  American  farmer — bis 
hopes,  his  prospects,  and  his  problems — your 
problems  and   mine. 

Like  Amer.can  industry  the  American 
farmer  can,  if  not  hamstrung  or  hog-tled 
by  too  many  rules  and  refulatlons.  piroduce 
far  more  than  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country  for  food  and  fiber. 

Those  who  say  we  are  nearlng  the  limit  of 
our  capacity  to  produce  are  looking  through 
dark -colored   glasses. 

True,  we  must  guard  against  the  loss  of 
our  land  and  forests  by  floods  or  other 
cauaee. 

That  IS  just  what  we  are  doing,  although 
our  ptice  may  be  too  slow  In  this  respect. 
If  we  take  care  of  our  land,  however,  con- 
tlrue  our  scientific  reeearch,  and  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments,  we  can  far  ex- 
ceed our  present  production  or  needs  for 
the  foreseeable  futtue. 

Although  this  is  not  tbe  place  to  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  th  ?  agencies.  I  wUl 
say  here  that  over  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  Extension  Service,  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Adniinlstratlon,  and  the  Soil 
Conwr\-8tlon  Service  have  all  done  splendid 
work  In  preserving  and  Improving  the  lai>d 
and   water  re«3urces  of  our  farms. 

I  give  the*e  agencies  much  credit  for  the 
35- percent  increase  in  production  which  our 
farmers  made  during  World  War  II. 

The  Increased  productivity  of  our  farms 
ha.'  brought  with  it  certain  problems. 
It  is  so  easy  to  overproduce  now. 
As  a  sponsor  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1948  and  a  supporter  of  the  amendments 
o?ered  in  1949.  I  can  say  that  I  beUeve  the 
l:iws  now  on  the  statutes  give  the  farmer 
reasonable  protection  against  bankruptcy 
caused    by    overproduction. 

Some  people  think  that  price  suppwrt  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  guarantee  the  farmer 
a  profit.      That  ia  not  ao. 

The  primary  purpose  of  {B-lce  supports  is 
to  encourage  the  production  of  an  adequate 
supply  ol  food  and  fiber  and  to  buUd  a  de- 
fense against  economic  depreasions  for  the 
whole    country. 

Although  we  have  been  hearing  nK>8t 
about  price  ceilings  lately,  it  Is  a  certainty 
that  we  will  be  hearing  more  about  support 
programs  from  now  on. 

We  will  apparently  have  another  splendid 
crop  year  nationally  with  heavy  surpluses 
in  some  commodities. 

The  Government  purchase  and  loan  pro- 
gram will  again  become  increasingly  im- 
portant by  harvest  time  this  fall. 

The  increased  activity  of  this  program 
will  be  tbe  signal  for  renewed  and  intensi- 
fied attacks  upon  oiu:  farm  people  by  those 
who  will  use  the  support  program  as  an 
exctuse. 

The  farmer  Is  today  subject  to  attack  on 
two  fronts. 

On  one  front  by  those  who  would  break 
the  Independent  political  power  of  Ameri- 
can agrteolture,  'vhich  today  Is  greater  than 
our  numbera  would  tndleatu. 

On  the  second  fiiont  we  are  eonttntially 
tmder  uttatt  by  those  wbo  would  break  tlie 
eeonoaile  power  of  the  fanner  thtis  making 
him  an  easier  subject  for  cxploltatlas  tor 
profit. 
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80  Krr^  M  tb«  fmrmar  had  •  mart«aff«  on 
^  fwm  and  stock:  to  lont  ••  ^  **■  *^' 
tnc  to  pay  what  prle*  was  demanded  and 
mU  for  what  the  market  would  pay:  eo 
loi«  aa  he  left  the  farm  lust  once  a  year 
to  attend  the  county  (atr:  so  long  aa  bis 
chUdren  quit  school  at  16  and  so  long  as 
be  TOted  the  straight  ticket,  he  was  a  pretty 
good  fellow  and  not  subject  to  abuse  sna 

ctitictHn. 

But,  when  he  showed  up  In  town  In  good 
elothea  and  driving  a  new  car  to  meet  the 
kkis  coosing  home  from  college,  and  when 
he  began  to  ask  question*  about  the  fellows 
be  was  saked  to  vote  for.  and  when  be  joined 
with  his  Idlow  farmers  to  make  lower-cost 
uuiihssrs  or  higher-priced  sales,  he  became 
toansforaed  Into  a  sinister  being  whose 
main  purpose  In  life  U  to  gouge  the  con- 
sumer and  to  deprive  the  gentlemen  of 
the  commodity  markets  and  the  farm  sup- 
ply monopolies  of  their  traditional  right  10 
make  a  few  million  honest  dollars. 

He  was  no  longer  a  simple-minded  patriot, 
but   a   menace   to   society   that   had   to   be 

dealt  with. 

Agriculture  traditionally  has  been  a  tar- 
Mt  for  those  who  either  want  to  eiplolt 
farmers  directly  or  use  them  as  decoys  to 
draw  attention  awaj  from  the  real  offenders 
In  the  grab-bag  groups. 

For  too  many  years,  the  farmer  has  sup- 
plied food  and  fiber  at  prices  far  belcw 
what  he  rightfully  should  have  received. 
Many  farmers  went  l»oke  doing  It. 

In  raeent  years,  since  the  farmer  has  been 
(Irpiin  better  in  making  a  living,  there  Is  a 
tffndcncy  to  blame  him  for  everything  that 
goaa  wnmg.  and  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  bm  If  he  makes  a  profit,  or  to  pUy  him 
i^OUit  other  groupa  in  accordance  with  the 
"dtTfcte  and  eonquer  theory." 

"•^OM  who  do  this  seem  to  forget  that  we 
operatlog   under  a  capitalistic  system, 
_jr«  profit  is  the  economic  yardstick. 

Is  It  so  unjtist  that  the  farmer  should 
make  a  profit  as  Industry  does? 

Tbe  fact  that  the  farmer's  profit  is  so 
H^inffc  iMB  than  Industry's  should  not  bar 
tthn  tram  the  right  to  make  some. 

Dm  farmers  at  this  Nation  have  been,  and 
irti?i  are,  the  main  bxilwark  of  our  democracy. 

tlM  farmer^  traditional  self-reliance,  his 
fortitude,  his  propensity  for  hard  work,  and 
his  love  of  freedom  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  perpetuation  c€  our  way  of  life,  and 
our  form  of  government. 

PCThspa  the  greatest  pitfall  the  farmer 
face*  today  Is  the  tempution  being  held 
out  to  h<*"  to  barter  these  sterling  qualities 
tor  aa  aaster.  seemingly  surer  gain — short- 
Itrad  thotigb  tt  surely  would  be. 

Ts  yield  to  this  temptation  now  wou'.d 
^fru^^mtiiM  the  source  of  our  strength  at 
the  very  time  we  need  it  most. 

It  woitld  be  tragic.  Indeed,  if  the  Amerl- 
^ny^  farmer  should  be  lured  Into  the  belief 
that  only  the  genius  of  an  all-powerful. 
baiMvolent  state  can  provide  the  answers  to 
our  ptoblams  in  peaoe  and  in  war  through 
refulatlon  and  control  of  our  dally  lives. 

Tliaac  who  would  tveak  the  Independent 
political  powwr  of  the  farmer  would  make 
Itlm  dependent  upon  Oovemment  payments 
for  a  slmhle  portion  of  his  Income — that 
n  which  represents  the  difference  be- 
profit  and  loea. 

re  ti  no  denying  the  fact  that  this  Is 

tbs  rottd  that  leada  to  political  servitude. 

It  to  no  idle  saying  that  with  control  of 
«he  parse  strtag  goea  the  creeping  paralysis 
«r  ahaoiitte  eootroL 
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^ ( to  treaae  parity,  which 

eeonomlr  yartlatiek— by  eal- 

_.  It  only  ooee  a  year — the  effort  to 
"Tiiiimp  OB  farm  commodities  below 

^     amwe  tar  below  afid  the  demand  for 

antboctty  to  — taMlah  tanaral  consumer  sub- 


sidies are  all  steps  which  If  Rranted  w>  u.d 
put  the  squeeze  play  on  the  fBrmers. 

For  many  years  I  have  advocated  a  plan 
whereby  people  with  little  Income  can  be 
sxire  cJ  enough  to  eat 

I  have  not  and  do  not  now  adv  .cate  a 
general  food   subsidy   for  all. 

Such  a  course  at  thU  time  would  be  not 
only  expensive  but  contrlbutoni-  '<>  inflation 
as  well. 

Furthermore,  I  ln.slst  that  any  C'-ns-amfr 
subsidy  at  all  shnuld  be  labeled  f^r  '.vl.it  \' 
Is  and  net  charged  up  ro  the  farmer  a.-,  part 
of  an  agricultural-relief  program 

A.S  farmers  we  h.^tve  .is  murh  rl^h'  to  a 
fair  price  in  the  market  place  as  ha.s  uny  .r.e 
else 

•  •  • 

The  best  hope  f^r  farmers  to  stand  off  the 
forces  of  either  political  or  economic  mo- 
nopoly Is  for  them  to  stand  together 

As  you  well  Icnow.  a  strong  rallyinc  point 
for  farmers  is  the  farm   oreanlzati   ns 

The  unorganized  farmer  today  i*'  aid  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  organized  political  -r  ec  ;- 
nomlc  exploitation. 

Tour  Missouri  Farmers  .\ssociati  n  1.^  an 
outstanding  examiple  of  what  farm.ers  can 
do  through  organized  cooperation,  fur.cti'  :.- 
lug  through  able  leadership 

By  all  means  we  must  maintain  ar.d 
strengthen  our  farm  cooperatives 

Cooperatives  have  been  a  powerful  fact  r 
In  combating  monopoly  and  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  free  competition  in  .\menca. 

They,  in   the  truest   sense,   represent   real 

economic  democracy,  because  they  are  owned 

and  controlled  by  the  farmers  who  use  them. 

Cooperatives    have    come    a    long    way    l:i 

America. 

Today  there  are  more  than  19  000  farmer- 
owned  and  controlled  cooperative  a.s.si.-i.i- 
tlons  and  mutual  companies  in  t^.e  Ui.i'fd 
States. 

That  flgtires  out  at  an  average  of  m^  re 
than  6  co-ops  for  each  of  the  3,0OU  counties 
In  the  country. 

There  are  282  fp.rmer  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  in  Mi-ssouri  alone. 

That  Is  why  so  many  of  you  live  in  good 
homes,  cultivate  good  farms,  and  send  ymr 
children  to  college 

The  figures  I  have  been  giving  are  separate 
and  apart  from  the  nearly  l.OOO  locally  owned 
and  controlled  rural  electnflcation  co-ops 
throughout  the  Nation 

Here  in  Missouri,  the  RE.\  pr  t;ram  has 
made  characteristic,  tremendous  strides  :  r- 
ward. 

There  are  48  REA  co-ops  m  your  State  43 
of  which  are  in  operation  now  and  5  in  Uie 
process  of   starting  operation 

The  number  of  electrified  farms  in  Mis- 
souri has  Increased  from  17.893  or  6  4  percent 
of  the  farms  In  the  State  in  1935  to  abcnit 
100.000  farms  or  around  70  percent  in  1950. 
Every  R£A  co-op  in  Missouri  is  paid  up  t  1 
date  as  of  March  31,  1951.  in  principal  and 
Interest  on  Its  loans  and  WOCOtXl  m  prm^  i;  al 
has  been  paid  in  advance  of  due  da*e 

This  is  s  record  of  which  you  may  be  justly 
proud. 

This  Is  an  Investment  which  you  will  have 
to  fight  for  U  you  would  maintain  it 

During  the  la.st  15  years,  the  averakte  Mi-.- 
sourl  farm  has  doubled  the  per  month  cnn- 
sumptlon  of  electricity 

The  rural  electric  co-ops  were  organized  to 
serve  territory  which  public  utility  oporat  rs 
said  could  not  be  economically  served 

They  predicted  that  anyone — including  the 
cooperatives — would  go  broke  trying  to  s;erve 
the  areas  that  now  are  being  served 

The  percentage  of  electrified  farms  m  the 
United  States  has  Increased  from  10  9  per- 
cent in  1035  to  86.3  percent  In  1950.  and  these 
eo-ope  are  still  going  strong. 

Now  that  the  co-ops  have  done  what  the 
eornoratiuns  said    was    Unpo&sible    they    are 


bcuij.  subjected  to  an  all-out  attac  t  Intended 
to  either  destroy  them  or  bring  t  lem  under 
control  of  the  corporate  monopollis. 

They  need  to  have  an  ample,  lontlnulng 
supolv  of  electricity  at  reasonablt  rates  and 
^•■tri'rient  transmission  line.s  of  t^  nr  own  to 
kT'i'irantee  that  service  will  cont  nue  to  be 
available    to   co-op    members. 

Day  after  day,  365  days  in  th«  year,  the 
elecric  po-wer  monopolies  are  -*  )rking  for 
1.  .'i.sl.if.on  that  will  require  the  co  ops  U)  buy 
th'^i.'  l>ower  from  the  private  utUi  les  and  to 
tr.ii.^niit  p'.wer  only  over  comp  iny-owiied 
transmission  Unes- 

i:  they  succeed  In  this  scheme  the  time, 
.'fl  rt  and  expenditures  made  i  >  date  by 
RE-\  cooperators  will  have  been  1  1  vain  for 
fHi-nuTs  win  still  be  at  the  mercy  ^  f  the  utll- 
r.ifs  m  '.he  pricins  schedule  a  d  In  the 
triinsmi.ssmn    of    p"wer 

The  electric  light  corporati'nis  1  ave  desig- 
nated the  last  week  in  August  as  I  ural  E.ec- 
tri'ication  Week. 

Wnat  efTr.intery  it  Is  that  thes  •  corpcira- 
ti  in.s  who  did  everything  within  t  leir  power 
t^>  prevent  the  extension  of  c'X)per  itive  elec- 
tric lines  into  the  farming  areas  s,  ,ould  n  )w 
have  the  nerve  to  claim  credit  fo  brineing 
hfht  and  power  to  3,000,000  f ai  m  homes 
which  are  served  by  the  REA 

They  want  the  public  to  think  he  Job  is 
d   liC  and  that  they  did  it 

t,. .  lung  as  30  percent  of  the  farais  In  Mis- 
.souri  are  still  without  light  and  oower  the 
j(>b  Is  not  done. 

The  monopolies  are  Just  up  to  t.heir  same 
old  tricks  of  trying  to  prevent  an-  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  electric  service  which 
thev  cannot  control.  They  use  t  le  divlde- 
and-conquer  theory  on  regional  bisls — Mis- 
souri V.illey  versus  St.  Lawrence. 

Their  ulMmate  aim  Is  unquest  onably  to 
take  over  or  control  the  cooperati  e  systems 
of  the  country. 

This  Is  no  time  for  complacency  just  be- 
cause most  of  our  farms  are  now  served  with 
electricity 

The  RE.^  is  in  danger.  Farmers  must  fight 
to  save  It    atid  fight  hard. 

A  contitniing  threat  to  co-ops  in  general 
l.s  the  in.sidious  and  relentless  propaganda 
campaign  that  is  being  waged  against  them. 
Those  who  do  not  like  the  competition  of 
coo}>eratives  want  to  see  them  destroyed  at 
any  cost  and  by  any  means. 

The  riniileader  of  this  attempt  to  discredit 
ihe  co-(,ps  is  the  -so-called  National  Tux 
Equ.ility  Ass(X-lation. 

Thi.*?  association  with  the  high-sounding 
n.nme  has  been  labeled  "an  unscrupulous 
racket"  by  Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of 
New  York 

A  long  list  ut  contributors  to  the  NTEA 
w;i.s  published  in  the  Congkessional  Record 
of  Mar'h  20,  1951,  by  ConB:ressman  Rexd. 

This  Is  a  revealing  list  and  shows  that  the 
mam  cor.tributors  to  this  attack  on  farm  co- 
operatives are  the  power  interests,  grain  deal- 
ers, lumber  groups,  and  fertilizer  interests. 

The  enemies  of  farm  cooperatives  try  to 
give  the  impression  that  co-ops  do  not  pay 
taxe,';. 

We  all  know  that  the  co-ops  pay  taxes 
like  any  other  business  on  real  estate,  per- 
si.niil  property,  eciUipment.  occvipational  li- 
censes. s(X"ial-securlty  taxes,  various  excise 
taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  use  taxes 

Congress  has  never  considered  It  proper 
or  advisable  to  tax  patronage  refunds  in  the 
hands  of  the  ciX)peratlves,  since  the  co-op 
members  themselves  pay  Income  taxes  on 
these  refunds. 

And  if  I  read  the  signs  correctly,  the  pres- 
ent Congress  will  never  be  a  party  to  any 
efTort  to  destroy  farm  cooperatives — but  will 
tell  the  "unscrupulous  racketeers  '  referred 
to  by  Congressman  Rxed  Just  where  to  get 
off 

All  farmers,  both  co-op  members  and  non- 
co-ip    members,    need    to    be    on    the    alert 


against  the  forces  that  would  dMtroy  them, 
and  make  them  puppets  at  nM>nopoIy  em- 
pires. 

Big  government  and  big  business — both 
can  be  monopolistic.  Both  can  be  equally 
dangerous  Insofar  as  the  welfare  of  the  rank- 
and-file  citizen  Is  concerned. 

A  lesson  we  must  learn  well  is  that  we 
have  to  be  alert  on  the  home  front  as  well 
as  on  the  International  front. 

So  long  as  the  forces  of  aggression  abroad 
are  on  the  prowl,  we  need  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion strong — BO  strong  that  others  will  be 
afraid  to  attack  us — but  this  effort  will  be 
for  naught  If  In  the  process  we  lose  either 
our  economic  or  political  freedom  right  here 
at  home. 

We  must  not  overlcxak  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica's main  strength  is  in  ourselves. 

Just  a.^  our  Nation  so  often  in  the  past 
has  faced  many  hours  of  need,  this  again  Is 
America's  hour  of  need — need  for  true  faith 
in  democracy  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom— need  for  men  and  women 
of  character  and  of  courage  who  will  neither 
be  bought  nor  scared  nor  fooled. 

Whenever  our  country  has  been  In  need, 
the  farmers  have  been  In  the  forefront  ready 
to  do  their  part  In  a  crisis. 

Organized  agriculture  can  make  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  defense  ol  the 
Nation  against  any  foreign  foe. 

Organized  agriculture  can  be  the  first  line 
of  defense  against  loss  of  our  political  or  eco- 
nomic freedom  at  home. 

There  Is  no  higher  example  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  farm  organizations  than  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers  Association. 

May  your  good  work  continue  on  an  ever 
improving  basis. 


Enact  H.  R.  1896  and  ReBeve  tlw  Milk 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  continually  oonf rented 
with  schemes  to  control  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, with  certain  administration  spokes- 
men constantly  clamoring  for  more  and 
more  jwwer  in  order  to  put  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation  into  more  and 
greater  strait-jacketa. 

Once  more  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
H.  R.  1896.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  to 
authorize  the  shipment  of  grade  A  milk 
into  the  Ehstrlct  of  Columbia.  This 
letiislation  will  not  create  any  new  jobs 
on  the  Federal  payroll:  nor  wUl  it  re- 
quire any  interference  with  the  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

We  hear  much  about  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy,  but  we  would  like  to  have  the 
Congress  be  good  enough  to  Wisconsin 
and  other  Midwestern  States  to  allow 
grade  A  milk  to  be  sold  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Washington  is  the  only  city  over  which 
the  Congress  has  the  direct  responsibil- 
ity. In  allowing  grade  A  milk  to  be  sold 
in  Washington  at  a  reasonable  price,  no 
doubt  the  consumers  of  other  cities  would 
see  the  light  and  permit  the  good  prod- 
ucts of  Wisconsin  to  be  sold  within  their 


conilnes  on  the  basis  of  scitrntlflc  facts 
and  commcm  sense. 

Wisconsin  produces  over  10  percent  of 
the  milk  of  the  Nation  and  can  supply 
more  grade  A  milk  than  any  other  8tat« 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  prevented 
from  marketing  this  milk  in  Washing- 
ton by  artificial  trade  barriers  and  dis- 
criminatory regulations,  but  the  Con- 
gress can  change  this  dtuation  any  time 
it  wishes  to  do  so. 

Means  have  been  devised  for  concen- 
trating milk,  theretiy  reducing  the 
transportation  charges  by  two-thirds, 
which  places  the  Midwest  closer  to  the 
Washington  markets. 

One  dairy  plant  in  my  district  has  an 
intake  of  over  a  million  poiuids  of  milk 
a  day  and  many  other  reliable  milk  co- 
operatives and  privately  owned  dairy 
plants  in  our  State  have  equally  large 
intakes  of  milk.  If  some  of  this  milk 
could  be  brought  into  Washington  and 
distributed,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
curtail  the  supply  of  milk  at  Port  Belvoir 
and  other  Army  camps  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  We  must  ronember  that 
this  dairy  product  constitutes  30  percent 
of  the  consumer's  needs  and  yet  it  only 
costs  15  percent  of  the  con.sumer's  dollar. 

I  am  asking  that  this  bill.  H.  R.  1896. 
be  passed  so  the  milk  companies  of 
Washington  may  sell  Uiis  grade  A  milk 
the  same  as  any  other  grade  A  products. 


Flight  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nzw  jnszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEB 

Friday,  Atigust  10,  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  August  6.  1951.  entitled  "Flight  to 
Freedom": 

Plkbt  to  Fudom 

The  news  about  Poland  is  good  and  loud. 
In  the  last  3  days  the  free  world  has  been 
treated  to  the  thrilling  stories  of  Poles  who 
risked  their  lives  for  freedom.  First  tho^ 
was  the  mutiny  on  a  Polish  mine  sweeper, 
with  a  docen  (»ewmen  taking  asylum  in  a 
Swedish  port.  Then  came  the  melodramatic 
tale  of  four  Poliah  youngsters  who  fled  to 
Sweden  In  a  ranuhackle  airplane  after  over- 
powering airfield  seutrles  and  eluding  mili- 
tary pursuit.  Now  these  are  only  episodes 
involving  a  few  people,  but  they  speak  with 
a  slmpde  force  capable  at  only  one  interpn-e- 
tatlon.  The  state  of  affairs  Inalde  Poland 
Is  obviously  bad  from  the  viewpoint  of  Stalin 
and  Molotov.  Just  how  bad  is  a  matter  for 
speculation,  but  these  heroic  escapes  are 
the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  the  Poles 
have  had  enough  of  their  Russian  slave  mas- 
ters. Marshal  Tito  vras  quite  evidently  not 
speaking  utterly  through  his  hat  when  he 
said  some  days  ago  that  Poland  is  in  a  state 
of  revolt. 

We  applaud  the  bravery  of  the  Poles  who 
chanced  everything  for  liberty,  and  hope 
that  Sweden  will  pixxr\ae  real  refuge  for 
them  and  all  others  to  come.  These  breaks 
for  freedom  show  Xia  Russians  have  not  yet 


managed  to  crush  the  human  spirit  in  Po- 
land, and  that  this  satellite  state  wUl  re- 
quire force,  and  then  more  force,  to  be  kept 
in  bondage  to  the  Kremlin.  Stalin  and 
Molotov  must  be  worried,  and  for  good  rea- 
son. In  the  end.  no  amount  of  force  can 
keep  Poland  imder  heel.  We  hope  thwc  U 
plenty  of  trouble  inside  Poland;  the  more  of 
it  the  better  toward  hastening  the  day  that 
tyranny  collapses  of  its  own  weight. 


I  Am  a  BnrtaKrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NKW  rauL 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Ii4r.  President,  there 
was  published  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Public  Administration  Review,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  an  article  en- 
itled  'T  am  a  Bureaucrat,"  by  Wyclifle 
Allen.  This  is  a  pseuctonym  for  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  has  written  here 
what  I  consider  a  very  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  pres^it  mental  attitude 
and  plight  of  thousands  of  Government 
workers.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  xm  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobb, 
as  follows: 

I  Am  a  BuxEsucasT 
(By  Wyclifle  AUen) 

According  to  both  the  press  and  the  Com- 
cXEasiONAL  Rxcoas.  I  am  one  who  gorman- 
dizes at  the  public  troush.  I  am  the  in- 
carnation of  all  the  sloihs  through  ail  the 
ages.  I  live  off  the  hud-eamed  salaries  of 
neighbors  and  the  profits  of  tai -paying  In- 
dus tries. 

For  this  parasitical  existence,  I  give,  ap- 
parently little  value.  I  am  supposed  to  put 
in.  each  day.  8  hours  oC  cat  naps  intermingled 
with  pen-pushing;  I  am  believed  to  manufac- 
ture red  tape  in  amsslng  quantities  and  to 
protect  myself  from  reformers  by  means  of 
the  greatest  lobby  In  WMhlngton.  The 
movie  Industry,  like  the  cartoonists,  finds 
me  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule. 

StUl,  be  what  I  may.  I  am  a  good  portion 
of  the  brain,  arms,  and  lega  by  which  our 
national  hopes  and  aaplrations  are  brought 
to  their  frtiltion.  During  war  and  In  all 
peacetime  emergendsa.  the  administrative 
machinery  of  which  I  am  a  part  is  an  es- 
sential ingredtent  in  whatever  is  ttw  cotrn* 
try's  formula  for  winning  through.  Aitd  yet. 
In  spite  (rf  whatever  may  be  my  sucice— t. 
as  a  btireaucrat  my  loyalty  to  the  Oovem- 
ment for  which  I  work  la  queetloned  indis- 
criminately and  constantly. 

For  yean,  staiKlard  FMcnd  practice  haa 
required  the  ilngerprtnting  of  all  new  or 
transferred  employees,  with  copies  to  the 
FBL  Yet  recently  Congress  appropriated 
|30,000jD00  to  Investigate  me  aU  over  again. 
That  I  survived  is  a  minor  matter. 

So  now,  investigated.  flngerp<^**<^<  re^' 
vestigated.  I  am  a  provedly  loyal  Federal 
bin-eaiicrat— an  aOcebold^.  How  did  I  get 
that  way?  Well,  public  belief  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — I  worked  for  it. 

In  the  beginning,  a  eareleas  college  qnea- 
tlon.  tossed  during  a  swimming  pool  chat, 
cast  the  die.    "Ever  think  of  public  swrice?" 


A»m 
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I  thoi^ht  of  dty.  ccanty.  SUtc.  mud  Fwder*! 
Oovcnuncat.  County  goTernmentt  I  du- 
eanlwi:  Umj  ««r«.  it  wcmed  to  me.  "the 
h^tck  cootlscnt  ctf  Amerlcftn  KOTemm«nt. " 
TbAt  laft  clUca,  Statot.  or  tb«  Federal  Oov> 
•mrarat.  B»cli  of  tbese  offered  a  chaUen^. 
In  varytnc  degreva  they  faced  the  problem  of 
malntalntnf  political  decisions  as  the  essence 
at  democracy,  while  improTlng  eflJciency  of 
operations  and  decisiveness  of  action. 

After  a  graduate  yrau-  of  Intensive  scholas- 
tic effort.  I  gained  employment  with  an  in- 
dustrial enctneerlng  organization  which  de- 
voted Its  full  ::CtlTttlea  to  dty.  county.  State. 
and  natkmal  goremmental  organization  and 
technlquea.  Subdequenlly.  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  dacade.  I  hit  the  sawdust  trail  of 
Unproved  local  government  admlnlstra  ion. 
World  War  n  toaeed  me  into  administrtttlvf 
mUttary  aamca.  When  World  War  n  was 
over.  I  competed  for.  and  won.  what  Is  cnn- 
sldnwl  a  well-paying  Job  In  a  Federal  agency. 
vaU-patftng.  o*  course,  by  public  emplOTrmeni 
standarda.  aot  'jy  any  others. 

ThiM  you,  the  tax  public,  have  paid  my 
■alary,   directly    or    indirectly    for    over    15 
civilian  and  mlUttry  years.     What  has  my 
wort    meant    to    you?      With    c^any    other 
bureaucraU  I  have  played  a  small  part  in 
Imploring  th*  level   of   service  you  receive 
from    government    for    the    price    you    pay. 
Many  cities  and  socne  States  can  now  make 
nombera  of  eo-cal  ed  btislness- managed  In- 
(twtiiw  look  a  ladgerly  red  by  comparison. 
In  ttoe  past   30  years.    Interest   In   effective 
oparmtiotis   baa  muahroomed   among   public 
oAclBla.      In    addition    to   the    tistial    night 
aehool  and  correapondence  efforts  of  ambl- 
tknia  clarks.  key  almlnlatrators— city.  State. 
and    Fadaral— have    been    willing    to    study 
■paclAllaed  ooUege  courses  on  their  own  time 
and  out  at  f^etr  own  pockets.     City  mana- 
ftn  travel  at  night  halfway  acroaa  a  Uld- 
wvatcrn  State  to  holu  weekly  seminars  on 
manafcmtnt  techniques,   with  a  managers' 
oarrwpondenoe  course  as  text.    Finance  offl- 
eera.  aaaaaaora.  personnel  men,  public  worka 
naridli     avtdly     complete     correapondence 
Lumwi  from  the  InsUtute  for  Training  In 
Mantdpal  Administration,  and  sttjdy  at  the 
astMUton  eouraea  m  their  city  as  they  work 
toward  a  graduate  college  degree.    Their  an- 
nual standard  of  comparison  Is  not  the  per- 
sonal proAt  sheet  but  Improved  effectiveness 
of  aaTlea.    Many  operations.  In  government 
aa  alaevhara.  are  susceptible  of  cost  analy- 
sta;    It    taaa   been    applied   with    »at.     Yes. 
joull    And    coat    accountants,    systems    ac- 
eourtanta.  Indtiatrlal  engineers  In  the  public 
iMitia.  tboogb  without  the  titles  or  salaries 
at  thetr  Industry  counterpauu.    They  are  all 
buraauerata — ^llke  me. 

OecMtonally  I  read  with  envy  oC  some  of 
ttaa  Mtmlnlstratlve  practices  In  Industry.  An 
laduitrT  may  rely  almoat  c(»npletely  on  sai«e 
to  Um  FMaral  Oovemmeut  far  lu  balance 
proflta.  but  the  "protectionist,"  red- 
derlcea  you  have  forced  on  me 
an  Dot  astabdad  to  it.  Pounda  of  regula- 
ttona.  tnapaetlooa.  Internal  audiu.  and  post- 
•ndlta,  ttaa  Oaneral  Aceotrnting  OOce  and  the 
Ctva  aarrlca  Commiaalon— «U  of  theae  were 
itad  by  you  in  lava  ao  written  that  th« 
to  be  drawn  from  them  Is  In- 

__,„ Tou  do  not  trust  ma  to  do  a  )ob 

wltlKMlt  etreumacrttaing  raatnetlona.  not  un- 
Ini  tt  la  a  Job  in  prlvata  employment. 

80  foa  protect  tike  purity  of  pubUe  busl- 
BHi  ^  lagal  red  tape.  I  have  seen  compe- 
taot  ataih  atmnllng  for  aevaral  years  to  try 
to  eat  away  nis disss  and  costly  strlcturea  in 
Uv«  dMnnala.  For  the  most  part 
craatMl  by  yxiur  faer  at  me  and 
a  fa«r  eztendad  through 
yam  ligWatlTa  rwpraaantaUvca. 

JtwimrMn  alnin  ta*  Fadaral  aanrtoa.  with 
Kb  Mtt  bOBdi  for  earttfytog  oAean.  Ita  Oen- 

•odltB.  and  Ita  varloua 

.    tBdudlnff    Treasury 

tta  and  tli«  FBI.    MavwtlMlaaa.  yoa  load 

down   wltto   trlpla   pro- 


cedural checks  and  minunar  Our  ucouii'.s 
are  not  designed  prinvinly  to  .ser. e  ust':  ul 
administrative  pvirpose-  The  desu-:;  1--^  '^ii^' 
they  shall  be  kept  ir.  such  m.^nner  .us  tv  all'  •*• 
the  General  Accounting  Office  an  e:\.^\fT  .tudit, 
and  also  to  permit  con;?res>ion:\l  Inqvunes  10 
be  answered  rapidly. 

You  make  u.s  hire  employees  111  19.'-.0  bv 
methods  prescribed  as  an  aUernunth  ol  a 
disappointed  job-seeker's  a&s;is>sination  Of 
President  Garfleld  In  the  1880  3  You  make 
us  dlcipllne  employees  by  means  of  a  letTer- 
writlng  etiquette  reminiscent  of  Victorian 
parlors.  You  make  u.s  fire  them  by  lev  il 
document.  When  your  conurres-sional  repre- 
sentatives cut  appropriations,  the  rH,svil'nij; 
layoffs  are  carried  out  by  re^ulati  >!:.s  |,ier  r- 
ing  in  such  a  wav  that  m.^ter  mecn.iiuc-.  >r 
naval  gun  foremen  with  20  years  •(  experi- 
ence are  laid  off  while  a  war  veteran  wrh  1 
year  of  service  remains,  secure  «.•?  lun^  -is  he 
earns  a  "arood"  efficiency  rating  •■Cio.<l" 
represents  far  less  than  a  numerical  averat;? 
Career  service^  What  happens  to  the  20 
years  of  training  and  .slciUed  experience  the 
Federal  Government  loses'  Ycu  concede 
this  to  be  a  waste  of  money  and  men'  And 
yet  yo'i  do  not  correct  't — you,  working 
through    your    representatives. 

There  are  not  only  wastes  to  be  corrP'^'pd. 
^here  are  basic  inequities,  tix)  A.ssunin:^ 
yoxir  desire  for  improved  governmental  serv- 
ice, bureaucrats  can  see  but  three  reas  n? 
why  you  do  not  make  your  views  known  to 
your  legislators. 

First,  ycu  don't  really  care  Giverr.ment 
exists  only  as  a  whipping  post  :  r  ifer- 
dlnner  bull  sessions.  It  atTects  no  >  trier  part 
of  your  life 

Second,  you  think  in  the  tsrni.^  :'  pr  'c^-^ms 
and  ideas,  but  not  of  the  df•'al;^  re<,;:red 
to  carry  them  out.  Perhaps  y(  v;r  (.'  ^-..z-'-ss- 
man  thinks  the  same  way.  .A,i.  econcmy 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  might.  If 
It  meant  business,  call  upon  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce.  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Bureau  01  the  Budjjet  to  assist 
It  In  saving  Federal  funds  by  pointing  out 
to  the  committee  admir.istrarr. e  anachron- 
isms or  needless  details  required  by  Con- 
gressional legislation      But  does  f  ' 

Third,  you  are  doubtless  a  member  of  one 
or  more  organized  pressure  groups  acting  on 
your  Congressman  to  .secure  favorable  legis- 
lation, or  to  lay  before  Congressmen  senti- 
ments accurately  reflecting  public  opinion. 
Your  group  may  concen^rnte  on  tiie  Federal 
Government  for  direct  acunomic  -^.ir..  .is 
have  the  labor  groups.  )r  the  N.iti  m.t.  A. ->.>.- 
elation  of  Manufacturers  Or  it  m.iy  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  salve  its  in- 
dividual consciences  for  its  ha*,  mg  failed  to 
do.  as  private  individuals,  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  requester'  to  do.  In  this  connection, 
the  privllepes  legislated  for  veterans  in  the 
Federal  service  are  of  interest  when  com- 
pared with  industry  practices  toward  vet- 
erans. Or.  Anally,  your  pressure  group  may 
concentrate  on  the  Federal  Government  aa  a 
sounding  t>oard  for  broad  ethical,  theological. 
economic,  or  social  convlction.s  afJectinv;  a 
w».y  of  life.  A.*  such  it  may  be  responsible 
for  a  new  basic  Uiw.  L.iws  have  to  t>e  ad- 
ministered. 

Federal  agencies  are  thus  created  to  meet 
needs.  Generally  speaking.  tho>e  needs  are 
Impressed  on  Congress  by  constituents  If 
you  care  to  review  events  leading  tip  to  the 
creation  of  one  more  Federal  iiijency.  you 
may  find  its  ghosts  In  your  pressure  cl.siet. 
When  a  Presidential  reorganization  ir  Hlh5- 
ver  Commission  report  threatens  yov.r  tnde. 
pendent  agency,  your  anguished  cries  btar 
no  relation  to  the  improved  services  that 
might  result  When  economy  is  rolled  lor, 
you  demand  cuts  in  all  appropriations  ex- 
cept those  (or  your  pressurized  baby  Initial 
cuts  la  the  budget  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  ;uid 
8en.Ht«  disappear,  and  the  budget  as  passed 
may  be  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  that  sjtib- 
mltted   by  the  Chief  Executive.     So   I,   the 


borpfuirrat.  catch  the  hot  potato — and  hold 
i»  Tii'Te  is  no  other  receiver.  Provided 
v./-.:  ,1:.  appr'ipriatiwn  to  carry  out  a  given 
prncrmi  I  hire  employees  to  do  the  Job 
ImDiediate'.y  an.se  the  cries.  "Too  many  em- 
ployees.' "bureaucratic  waste."  "empire 
building" 

Yes:  I  am  a  bureaucrat,  a  public  ofBce- 
holder  I  am  proud  of  that  fact,  proud  that 
I  terve  with  other  bureaucrats  dedicated  to 
performing  the  wurk  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
friiinent  as  effectively  as  you  permit  us  to 
d-  Naturally  there  are  a  few  drones  among 
o.s  liurraucrats,  but  surprisingly  few.  You 
wi.:  nnd  their  counterparts  In  industry  in 
IS  iireai  or  m  greater  numbers. 

P.tr'isan  politics  is  no  problem  in  the  Fed- 
prai  administrative  service.  As  in  inOu.stry. 
I'  1-  ffice  politics  which  causes  the  havoc, 
office  politics  based  on  cliques,  personalities, 
and  ambitions  Even  so,  we  have  no  sixth 
vice  presidents,  m  charge  of  the  executive 
lunchroom,  who  are  related  to  the  board 
chairmar. 

Y'ur  Federal  Government  Is  the  largest 
corporation  on  earth.  Many  of  its  admin- 
istrative Ills  are  common  to  any  organlza- 
tii-n  plaKued  with  bigness,  private  or  pub- 
lic Many,  too.  will  be  corrected  only  when 
Individuals  and  groups  look  beyond  their 
special  interests  and  accept  an  occasional 
biireaucrtitic  recommendation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  Your  Federal  Government  has 
become  big  because  the  fancied  or  real  needs 
of  people  were  translated  by  their  repre- 
sentatives into  law  The  only  possible  profit 
siieet  for  Go\ernment  must  be  .n  terms  of 
services  rendered  now  or  human  and  physi- 
cal resources  developed  for  pcisteriiy.  Work- 
ing for  such  a  ctirporatlon  is  a  challenge 
which  requires  considerably  more  than  8 
hours  of  my  day,  bureaucrat  though  I  be 
You  would  be  shocked  at  the  pleasure  I  get 
from  snipping  red  tape  here  and  miproving 
a  process  there      For  I  am  a  taxpayer,  too 


Taxes  Set  Record  in  1950 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF    lOW.A 

IN    I  Hi"   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr  GILLETTE  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendi.v  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  Tu.xcs  Set  Record  in  1950." 
i.s.=;ued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeifd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

T.^XES  Set  Record  in  1950 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Government  tax 
revenue  In  1950  anujunted  to  a  record  *54,- 
62fi,0CX),OO0,  according  to  a  report  on  gov- 
ernmental revenue  in  1950  Issued  t'l'day  by 
the  Censtis  Bureau  This  was  2  percent 
above  the  1949  amount.  The  previous  high 
r.f  $54  495  000  000  was  for  1948 

The  1949-50  Increase  wiis  the  net  result 
of  a  small  decrease  In  Federal  collectioiis 
and  of  marked  Increases  In  State  and  local 
government  tax  yields.  Tax  revenue  of  the 
Federal  Government  decreased  slightly  from 
f:^7  810,000  000  to  »37, 684 .000,000,  State  taxes 
r  ise  from  $8,349,000,000  to  $8,940,000,000,  or 
7  percent,  and  local  government  taxes  rose 
tr -m  $7  417,000.000  to  $8,002,000,000,  or  8 
percent.  These  amounts  relate  to  net  rev- 
enue In  the  var'.<  's  fiscal  years,  after  dedue- 
tiun  of  tax  refu.id; 
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Tota.1  tax  yields  In  1950  were  equal  to  $360 
per  person.  About  70  percent  of  this  amount, 
or  $248  per  capita,  was  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  States  received 
$59  per  person,  and  icxral  governments  the 
remaining  $33  per  perstjn.  Tax  revenue  In 
1942  had  amounted  to  $23,027,000,000.  or  $171 
per  capita. 

Taxes  provided  95  percent  of  the  $57,- 
565  000,000  total  of  governmental  revenue 
In  1950.  the  Census  Bureau  report  shows. 
Charges  for  governmental  services  and  other 
nontax  revenue  produced  the  remaining 
$2,939,000,000. 

Because  of  financial  grants  and  tax  shar- 
ing aa  between  the  Federal  Government, 
States,  and  local  governments,  each  level 
finally  has  for  Its  own  direct  spending  a 
different  amount  than  It  collects  In  taxes 
and  charges.  Taking  account  of  such  Inter- 
governmental transfers,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  63  percent  of  total  governmental 
revenue  in  1950  "for  Its  own  purposes, "  local 
governments  23  p>ercent,  and  the  States  14 
percent. 

Taxes  on  Individual  Income  provided  29 
percent  of  all  governmental  revenue  In 
1950,  the  Census  report  shows.  This  source 
yielded  $16,472,000,000  or  $:.09  per  capita. 
About  95  percent  of  this  amount  was  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government.  The  1950 
yield  was  3  percent  higher  than  In  1949  but 
was  substantially  less  th..,n  the  record  $19,- 
762.000.000  collected  In  1948. 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  and  cus- 
toms provided  $12,986,000,000  in  1950  as 
compared  with  $12,596,000,000  In  1949.  This 
category  Includes  excises  and  selective  sales 
taxes,  such  as  those  on  gasoline,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  cigarettes,  as  well  as  "gen- 
eral '  sales  taxes. 

Corporation  Income  taxes  amounted  to 
$11,043,000,000  In  1950  as  against  $11,844,- 
000.000  in  1949.  These  amounts  compare 
with  the  high  of  $15,547,000,000  set  In  1945, 
when  the  World  War  n  excess-profits  tax 
was  in  force. 

Property  taxes  amounted  to  $7,366,000,000 
In  1950  as  compared  with  $6,842,000,000  In 
1949  and  $4.. 544.000. 000  In  1942.  Local  gov- 
ernments collected  nearly  all  of  these  siims, 
the  Stales  receiving  only  about  $300,000,000 
annually.  F*roperty  taxes  provided  52  per- 
cent of  total  local  government  revenue  In 
1950.  In  addition  to  tax  revenue,  local  gov- 
ernments received  fiscal  aid  amounting  to 
$4,166,000,000  as  well  as  $1,377,000,000  from 
charges  and  miscellaneous  nontax  revenue. 
Social  insurance  taxes  provided  nearly  7 
percent  of  total  governmental  revenue  In 
1950.  the  Census  report  shows.  Death  and 
gift  taxes  and  other  minor  tax  sources  ac- 
counted for  about  5  percent. 


Veto  of  H.  R.  3193  and  H.  R.  3549 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHrsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  telegram; 

Disabled  Amixican  Veterans, 
Washington.  D.  C.  August  9,  '95i. 
Hon.  Edith  NovmsE  Rogers. 
House  of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mrs.  Rogers:   The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  protests  the  veto  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  August  6.  1951.  of  the 
bills  H.  P    3193  at  d  H.  R.  3&4a. 
X'.VII— Anp. 317 


Historically,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  always  been  a  "single  purpoee" 
organisation  dedicated  to  the  welfare  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  service-connected  war- 
time disabled.  In  protesting  the  Presidential 
veto  of  H.  R.  3193  and  H.  B.  3549,  we  are 
cognizant  that  the  provisions  of  these  two 
bills  are  designed  primarily  for  veterans,  or 
their  dependents,  eligible  for  uon-servlce- 
connected  pensions.  Our  endorsement  of 
these  two  bills,  however.  Is  Justified  by  the 
knowledge  that  many  veterans  In  receipt  of 
part  III  benefits  should  actually  be  service- 
connected. 

H.  R.  3193  Is  applicable  only  to  those  who 
are  blind  or  helpless  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  and  require  the  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person.  To 
deny  to  this  small  segment  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  H  sufficient 
pension  to  employ  the  services  of  an  aid 
appears  extremely  Inequitable.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind  that  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  have  already  been  granted  a 
pension  equal  to  that  provided  by  H.  R.  3193. 
An  additional  factor  that  should  be  consid- 
ered Is  that  It  Is  far  more  costly  for  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  to  maintain  these 
blind  and  helpless  veterans  In  a  hospital 
than  It  Is  to  provide  them  with  a  pension 
of  $120  a  month. 

With  respect  to  H.  R.  3549,  Its  application 
Is  so  limited  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  not  requested  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  when  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress, 

It  Is  understood  that  the  hill  would  add 
a  very  limited  number  of  widows  of  veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War,  Indian  War,  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  to  the  pension  rolls 
and  at  an  age  when  their  remaining  life  ex- 
pectancy Is  of  extremely  short  duration. 

Your  assistance   In  effecting  the   passage 
of  H.  R.  3193  and  H.  R   3549,  despite  the  veto 
of   the    President   of   the   United    States    U 
sincerely  solicited. 
Respectfully. 

Francis  M.  Sotxivan, 
National  Legislative  Director. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  9,  19St. 
Eorrn  Noitrse  Rogers, 

House  of  Representatives, 

*t  Washington,  D.  C: 
Massachusettf  veterans  bitterly  disap- 
pointed by  President  Truman's  veto  of  H.  R. 
3193  and  H.  R.  3549.  The  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  vetoing  a  bill  to  provide  a  pension 
Increase  to  helpless  and  blind  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  Is  Inconsistent  and  In- 
defensible. The  veto  of  proposal  for  the 
modification  of  eligibility  reqiiirements  for 
a  few  old  widows  of  Civil,  Indian,  and  Span- 
ish-American wars  is  equally  unjust  and 
Indefensible.  The  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  there- 
fore, In  the  name  of  Justice  and  decency, 
urge  you  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
Timothy  J.  Mctrpht, 
Department  Commander,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 


Moral  Le««ier$hip:  Oar  National 
Nece$$it7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  a  very  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  by  Mr.  George  So- 


kolsky.  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald  issue  of  August  9.  1951. 

With  scholarly  conciseness.  Mr.  Sokol- 
sky  analyzes  one  of  the  most  challenging 
problems  of  the  hour  and  presents  some 
constructive  suggestions  which  are 
worthy  of  wide  dissemination  and  inter- 
est, espeinally  to  those  who  occupy  posi- 
tions of  public  leadership. 
His  article  follows: 

These  Dats 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 
Senator  Fouriokt's  proposal,  which 
amounts  to  shifting  the  West  Point  scandal 
to  an  Investigation  of  Intercollegiate  foot- 
ball. Is  not  sound.  The  problem  Is  not  foot- 
ball; it  Is  the  morals  of  a  nation.  It  Is  not 
whether  subsidized,  paid  athletics  In  the 
colleges  Is  to  be  forgiven;  It  Is  rather  that 
something  has  gone  out  of  this  Nation  when 
cheating  Is  taken  as  lightly  as  fixing,  which 
used  to  be  called  graft. 

It  Is  easy  for  those  who  think  only  In  the 
terms  of  Immediate  party  politics  or.  even 
worse,  of  their  personal  friendships  to  shunt 
off  everything  that  happens  Into  the  category 
of  the  usual. 

But  those  who  insist  upon  a  moral  cri- 
terion cannot  help  asking.  "Why  Is  It  usual? 
Why  has  It  become  usual?" 

It  Is  possible  to  say  that  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury If  not  the  nineteenth  centtur,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  twentieth  century 
Is  an  Improvement  on  the  nineteenth  or  even 
on  the  twelfth  centiu-y.  What  is  called 
modern  does  not  necessarily  mean  better 
as  anyone  who  listens  to  Bach  and  Shoeta- 
kovitch  on  the  same  program  knows. 

If  by  Improvement  we  mean  that  an  auto- 
mobile Is  a  superior  means  of  locomotion 
to  a  horse  and  buggy,  or  that  a  gun  Is  su- 
perior to  a  bow  and  arrow,  then  we  have 
made  very  great  progress. 

But  when  the  morals  of  man  are  con- 
sidered, we  are  halted  by  the  astonishing 
retreat  of  the  twentieth  century  with  Its 
excess  of  divorces.  Its  broken  homes.  Its  em- 
phasis on  homosexuality,  lt«  acceptance  of 
materialistic  Marxism  In  wide  areas  that  were 
so  recently  Christian.  Its  avoidance  of  such 
concepts  as  faith,  honor,  dignity,  sacrifice. 
If  we  assume  that  God  Is  old-fashioned  and 
that  his  natural  law  Is  superstition,  then  we 
must  not  be  shocked  by  what  happened  at 
West  Point. 

These  90  men  accused  of  cheating  contend 
that  they  are  not  the  only  ones  and  that  it 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

Doee  mat  make  It  right?  Is  that  an  ex- 
cuse for  conduct?  Because  some  men  are 
dope  peddlers.  Is  dope  peddling  Justified? 
The  position  Is  so  Illogical  that  the  men  who 
use  It  as  an  excuse  display  their  unworthi- 
ness. 

This  Is  a  question  tliat  Americans  have  to 
answer  if  they  wish  to  preserve  our  Nation 
and  our  civilization.  It  Is  Impcsslble  to  say 
that  "deep  freeiera,"  "mink  coaU,"  fixers 
close  to  the  White  House,  and  incident  after 
Incident  of  loose  morals  in  high  places  are 
usual  in  all  governments.  In  our  long  lils- 
tory   such   Incidents  have   been   untistial. 

These  are  the  clinical  evidence*  of  a  decay- 
ing clvlllEatlon,  Just  as  wholesale  and  pro- 
longed cribbing  at  West  Point  Is  a  symptom 
of  degeneracy  among  our  Armed  Pca-ces.  For 
these  young  men.  under  the  circumstances 
of  West  Point  education,  could  not  have  en- 
gaged In  this  practice  without  officer  con- 
nivance. This  undoubtedly  Is  their  real 
defense. 

These  symptoms  need  to  be  studied  back  to 
their  causes.  When  there  is  such  widespread 
degradation  among  the  people.  It  means 
clearly  two  things. 

1.  The  moral  leadership  of  tlw  Nation  ia 
Inadequate  for  Influencing  oncoming  genera- 
tions in  decent,  dignified  leaderibtp  and 
Uvtng; 


ASOSS 
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t.  Tb*  r^lftou*  tnlnlac  of  ytnitlx  to  In* 
•daquat*  to  wf  In  tbam  throufh  the  trtola 
(if  ta»  by  pc«o«pt.  tuptntlon.  exunpU.  add 
by  •uppljlBf  tlM  automatic  r«stralata  of 
iuotal  ooo4Q6t. 

Tb*  ladtTtdualB  tBi-olT«(l  ta  the  West  Point 
•eandal  vlU  nifler  ptrsoaal  Indl^lty  «n4  a 
loaa  ot  graat  opportuolty,  but  there  1m  much 
man  to  tklB.  Tbla  Ratkm  la  now  challenged 
by  an  Incident  vhicta  involvaa  all  our  chil- 
dren. What  la  betn«  done  In  our  eehoola  to 
build  character?  The  pubUc-echool  Ideal 
waa  daatgDad  not  only  to  teach  reading  and 
wrttlng.  but  to  treed  a  raee  of  decent,  lion- 
eat.  Ood-IOTlBC  human  bataga.  What  liap- 
paoa  to  oar  dbUdran  a  the  flrat  Taan  of  their 
llvaat  IWa  *•  need  to  understand  U  w«  are 
to  crasp  ovr  current  apathy  conoeming  Inde- 

\j  require  moving  deeply   Into  the 
at  national  mnrale.  at  up- 
of  education,  of  purely  functisoal 
vtUtovt  reUgkm. 

to  know  why  our  people  are  not 
at  the  ■*»*■"■'—  eorruptlon  ol  our 
Soaothlng  haa  gone  terribly  wrong 
t.  aad  w«  need  to  know  wImI  tt  la  and 
«l^  tt 


It  CmU  IbpycB  Hcr« 


HTDISION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MTRON  V.  GEORGE 


or  KVaBBBfTATlVB 


JYtfoy.  August  19.  1951 


Mr.  l^iWftker,  In  oon- 
with  tbe  dteutrottt  flood  that 
J«t  taken  tfaee  tn  Kansas,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
aa  editarlal  trora  the  Arkansas 
DuOf    Traveler.    Arkansas    City, 
.  of  JQly  M.  entitled  *^t  OoQld  Hap- 
"   This  edttortal  very  weU  ex- 
how  ImlBBtry  le  affected  wlthoot 
flood  pratectkm: 


On  top  c<  aU  ita  dlraet  loaaea  ftom  tba 
pees  ftooi.  Tnyeia  waa  hit  Um%  week  and 
fey  aaotlMr  feted  at  Vkam  m  a  leaolt  of  the 
Kaw^  Blgfeey  I  ^muti  It  loat  a  fetg  tadua- 
tty  to  «fea  river. 

Mia  mama  meat  packing  plant  In 
vfll  not  reopaa     Onmpany  dlreetora 
ratefeiUtattiv  Om  big  ee- 
la  too  great 
to  Jwltfy  coattonilng  the  operatWm. 

of  UMe  Marian  )oea  te  certain  to 

',  of  a  ibo^  to  tlM  State  eap- 
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In 


clearly  the  folly  of  resting  on  historical  per- 
formances. 

Arkansas  City  shoxild  cfo  cTerythlng  -ylth- 
in  its  power  to  ccmlnue  the  ceaselew  job 
of  ImproTlng  lU  river  defenses.  What  hap- 
pened in  Topeka  might  Just  as  easily  have 
happened  here. 


Repvbicaa  Eifkbetli  G>iifTcss  ViBdicated 
by  Erents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

Uf  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRBSENTA'n\'ES 
Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  remem- 
ber President  Truman's  1948  cam- 
paign accusation  that  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  was  the  worst  in  the 
Nation's  history?  That  vicious  libel  ha.s 
recently  received  repudiation  from  an 
unexpected  and  highly  qualified  source. 

Democratic  Chairman  Carl  Vinson. 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, told  the  Rules  Committee  on  Au- 
gust 6  that  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  had  done  "much  more  "  to  build 
up  the  defenses  of  the  country  than  was 
done  by  the  Democratic  Eighty-first 
Congress.  Mr.  Votsoh  said  that  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  established 
a  "magnlflcent"  record  in  the  field  of 
national  preparedness  and  had  voted  de- 
fense i^vropriations  that  went  "far 
above"  the  requests  of  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

This  week  the  House  approved  a 
$56,000,000,000  defense  appropriation 
bill  for  ir52.  This  action  was  preceded 
with  vamingL  that  "we  are  not  now 
strong  enough  to  exert  the  maximum 
force  for  rieace  in  the  world"  and  with 
expressions  of  concern  over  the  "race 
against  time"  in  achieving  maximum  de- 
fense. 

I  voted  for  these  necessary,  unavoid- 
able defense  appropriations — as  I  have 
consistently  done  in  the  past.  But  I 
▼oted  for  these  appropriations  fully 
aware  that  the  amotmt  of  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  present  concern  over  the 
raee  against  time  are  both  immensely 
increased  because  the  Tniman  adminls- 
tratton  thwarted  and  stymied  the  pre- 
paredness measiires  voted  by  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress.  The 
American  people  need  to  understard 
that  fact 

This  "worst"  Eightieth  Congres.s  voied 
expansion  of  the  Air  Force  to  70  groups 
and  appropriated  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose; President  Truman  Impounded 
$978,000,000  of  those  funds  and  cut  the 
Air  Force  back  to  48  groups. 

This  same  Republican  ^hUeth  Con- 
gress appropriated  $189,000,000  for  a 
superaircraft  carrier.  President  Tru- 
man scrapped  construction  of  the  earner 
In  1949.  after  it  had  been  started,  with 
an  Immediate  and  subsequent  waste  of 
millions.  Carrier  construction  was  later 
resimied  at  three  to  four  tames  the  orig- 
inal eoet 

The  Republican  BlghUeth  Congress  re- 
enacted  the  SelecUve  Service  Act  and 


authorized  an  armed  force  of  2,000,000 
men.  President  Trvunan  cut  that  figure 
to  1,459.000  and  suspended  the  draft  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time. 

I  voted  for  all  of  these  defense  meas- 
ures in  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Nor  is 
tiiat  all. 

At  the  time  the  President  was  launch- 
inK  his  so-called  foreign-aid  programs 
to  contain  communism"  I  fought  in 
Congress  to  halt  shipment  of  oil  to  Russia 
and  demanded  that  we  stop  shipment 
of  other  war  materials  to  the  Soviet  and 
ius  satellites  T  personally  halted  the 
sale  of  $828,000,000  worth  of  machine 
tools  to  Russia.  I  cited  the  hopeless  In- 
consLstency  of  squandering  billions  of 
dollars  on  aid  to  European  couJitries  to 
halt  communism  while  we  were  author- 
izing a  loan  to  Soviet-dominated  Poland. 

Moreover.  l)eginning  in  1948.  I  urged 
withdrawal  of  diplomatic  recogiitlon  of 
Ru.ssia,  and  I  proposed  that  w  "draw 
some  lines"  and  say  to  the  Eussians, 
■  Thus  far  and  no  farther."  I  warned 
repeatedly  that  a  soft,  vague  incon- 
.sistent  foreign  policy  was  being  followed 
by  the  State  Department,  and  I  cited 
unmistakable  evidences  of  communistic 
influences  in  high  administration  circles. 

Beginning  with  the  initial  Bril  ish  loan 
and  the  aid-to-Greece  progiams,  I 
warned  that  the  billions  then  a  ked  for 
foreign  aid  were  only  the  prtlude  to 
many  more  billions.  I  said  reiieatedly 
that  this  .sf>endrng  would  crea  *  dan- 
srerous  inflation  in  this  com  try.  I 
warned  repeatedly  that,  despite  admin- 
istration assurances  to  the  contr;  try.  this 
foreign-aid  program  would  prevent 
neither  war  nor  huge  defense  ixpendi- 
tures.  And  I  particularly  warred  that 
the  'new  departure"  represented  by  the 
Greek-aid  program  would  ultimately  in- 
volve American  manpower.  Here  is 
what  I  wrote  In  my  Washlngt<in  News 
Letter  of  March  26.  1947:  , 

This  new  departure  will  mean  •  •  • 
the  stationing  of  thousands  of  Amer  ican  boys 
in  strategic  spots  throughout  t  le  globe 
•     •     •     not  immediately,  but  ctci  ituaily. 

Developments  have  shown  th  it  I  was 
entirely  right,  just  as  developmeats  have 
vindicated  the  record  of  the  Rewblican 
Eightieth  Congress  in  the  matter  of  na- 
tional defense.  Yet  the  admin  stration 
i-s  still  following  its  1948  strateg/  of  try- 
inK  to  cover  up  its  blunders  by  smearing 
those  Republicans  whose  record  rias  been 
vindicated  by  events.  The  /merican 
people  must  not  be  fooled  again 


Does  Our  Foretpi  Poficy  Deter  Commu- 
Di>m  or  Does  It  lastead  Make  Com- 
manism't  Vktories  Possible? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBKAaU 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSIMT  STIVES 

Thursday.  July  2S.  1951 

Mr   BLTTTTTT.    Mr.  Speakei ,  except 
for  the  foreign  policy  followec   by  the 
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Roosevelt  ^.nd  Truman  administrations, 
Ru.ssian  communism  today  would  be  out 
of  existence  except  for  possible  remnants 
in  the  caves  of  the  Urals. 

No  unbiased  student  of  world  affairs 
will  deny  the  soundness  of  this  observa- 
tion. 

American  intervention  in  World  War 
II,  plus  lend-lease  to  Russia  with  no 
questions  asked,  plus  the  Communist- 
inspired  unconditional  surrender  and  the 
Morgenthau  vengeance  plan,  plus  other 
blunders,  gave  the  fruits  of  World  War 
II  to  the  men  in  the  KLremlin. 

Those  gains  the  Russians  did  not  win — 
instead,  they  were  given  to  communism 
by  the  American  Government. 

The  fact  that  the  administration  may 
not  have  intended  those  consequences  in 
no  way  alters  their  reality. 

The  obvious  question  from  the  conse- 
quences of  those  actions  now  becomes: 
I.'-  our  present  foreigi  policy  going  to  be 
di-'-xovered  a  few  months  or  years  hence 
to  have  been  a  similar  tragic  combina- 
tion of  sucker  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviets? 

Members  who  are  not  willing  to  blindly 
follow  the  administration  line,  and  who 
are  willing  to  brave  the  smears  of  the 
administration     propaganda     machine, 
will  be  interested  in  a  recent  analysis 
by  Women's  Investors  Research  Irxstitute 
of  our  chronic  failure  foreign  policy.    A 
meaningful  section  of  that  study  follows : 
Foreign   Policy   a   Contintjing   FAZLtniE 
The  present  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
to  establish  a  durable  peace  in  the  world  by 
bringing  security  to  Western  Europe  is  not 
new.      That    was   the   underlying   theme   of 
the  lift  the  arms  embargo  legislation  In  1939 
and   Lend   Lease  I   in    1941.     Both  of   these 
proposals  were  advanced  by  the  same  general 
coterie   a.s  programs  which  would  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war  and  bring  sectirity 
to  Western  Europe. 

Both  programs  failed — but  the  foreign 
policy  continued  the  same. 

That  policy  also  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement — failure  of  which 
wac  followed  by  the  Marshall  plan.  And, 
as  tne  Maithall  plan  began  to  crack  at  the 
seams,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  was  pulled 
forth  like  a  rabbit  from  a  magicians  hat. 

/■•gain  the  same  sponsors.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall. Secretary  Acheson,  Deputy  Secretary 
Lovett.  General  Bradley,  and  their  congres- 
sional admirers,  said  it  would  do  the  job 
of  iLself,  but  the  record  shows  they  dropped 
hints  that,  instead  of  actually  regarding  it 
only  as  a  measure  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  they  believed  it  to  be  the 
stepping  stone  that  would  take  the  United 
States  into  some  form  of  a  world  govern- 
ment. 

Thus,  this  foreign  policy  ha«  been  kept 
alive  for  years  by  the  simple  technique 
of  never  disclosing  to  Congress  or  the  people 
the  next  step  In  the  program  that  must  be 
accepted  to  keep  alive  this  policy  with  con- 
tinuing transfusions  of  American  dollars 
and   blood. 

Always,  each  new  scheme  is  put  forth  as 
the  final  one;  with  promises  that  no  more 
will  be  needed.  However,  careful  examina- 
tion of  testimony  reveals  hlnU  are  dropped 
that  more  is  to  come — or  later  events  estab- 
lish the  next  phase  actually  U  under  secret 
preparation  while  the  planners  are  publicly 
stating  nothing  more  wlU  be  needed.    •    •    • 

FOREIGN -AID    PmoCEAM    CONTEHUTIB    TO 

comctnnsT  plans 
The  evidence  seems  to  Mtabllsh  that  the 
present   foreign  policy  of   this  country  will 


not  defeat  the  CommunlBt  program  for  world 
empire,  rather,  if  it  is  continued,  it  can  well 
contribute  to  the  ultimate  success  of  that 
world  empire  plot. 

Should  Congress  continue  to  accept  the 
statements  of  these  individuals — whose  plans 
always  have  failed — and  approve  the  present 
multl-blUlon-dollar  program  now  before  it 
or — should  it  refuse  consideration  until  it 
has  had  time  to  submit  the  foreign  policy 
to  a  thorough  and  searching  study? 

Of  course.  Members  who  advocate  this  lat- 
ter approach  will  face  the  danger  of  smear 
attacks  from  those  forces  In  this  country 
and  abroad  who  wish  to  compel  Congress  to 
commit  the  United  States  Irrevocably  to  this 
international  army  project  and  its  many 
ramifications. 

However,  these  same  forces  also  are  in- 
sL-'tlng — as  part  of  this  program — that  Con- 
gress compel  the  youth  of  this  country  tj 
face — with  courage — the  danger  of  war  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  support  of  the 
present  foreign  policy  and  its  global  com- 
mitments. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  Members  of  Congress 
being  asked  to  risk  political  careers  or  the 
youth  of  the  country  being  compelled  to 
risk  their  lives  for  a  policy  and  program  that 
apparently  cannot  achieve  its  stated  objec- 
tive— should  that  decision  be  too  difficult 
for  Americans? 

WILL    CONGKESS    CHANGE    BfANAGEUXNT    OK 
POLICY? 

The  United  States  Government  today  is 
the  biggest  business  in  the  world.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  is^  its  management.  Congress 
is  its  board  of  dtrectors.  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  its  stockholders. 

If  the  management  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion continued  to  dissipate  Iva  assets  and 
insisted  upon  carrying  forward  a  policy 
which  resulted  in  one  failure  after  another 
and  was  heading  that  corporation  into  bank- 
ruptcy— while  its  principal  competitor  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  expand  its  business — 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  corporation 
either  would  change  that  management  and/ 
or  its  bankrupting  policies  or  face  removal 
from  office  and  legal  action  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

Under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. Congress  has  the  power  not  only  to 
change  the  management  of  the  Government, 
but  also  to  compel  a  change  of  Government 
policy,  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  Constitution  grants  Congress  the 
power  to  impeach  the  President  or  any 
Cabinet  officer,  and  the  Senate  has  the  pow- 
er to  remove  any  Cabinet  officer  by  simply, 
through  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  and 
voting,  rescinding  lU  previously  granted  ap- 
proval of  that  officer's  appointment. 

Is  it  not  time  that  Congress  began  to  ex- 
ercise some  of  these  constitutional  powers 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  their 
savings  and  for  the  survival  of  this  Repub- 
lic with  its  capitalistic  system? 
hUncn  17,  1951. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  5054  and  the  other 
gigantic  mihtary  spencLing  schemes 
which  go  along  with  it,  are  a  reckless 
dissipation  of  our  economic  resources. 

General  MacArthiu:  said  at  Boston. 
July  26: 

The  frije  world's  one  great  hope  lor  sur- 
vival now  rests  upon  the  maintaining  and 
preserving  of  otir  own  strength.  Continue 
to  dissipate  It,  and  that  one  hope  Is  dead. 

I  submit  that  H.  R.  5054  continues  and 
accelerates  the  dissipation  of  our 
strength.  Why  do  we  learn  nothing 
from  the  succession  of  bloody  blunders 
of  the  past  decade? 


Why  AmerictBs  Don't  Vote— 10  Coo- 
Bumdments  To  Get  Out  tlic  Vote  u 
1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVTS 

Wednesday.  July  25,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ap- 
pending hereto  10  commandments  to 
make  1952  a  record  electoral  year  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  of  New 
York.  It  is  Dr.  Dichter,  a  psychological 
consultant  to  business  and  public  insti- 
tutions, who  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing so  much  of  whe  basic  research  on  Uiis 
subject.  He  began  his  study  of  why  so 
many  Americans  do  not  vote  in  Port- 
land. Maine,  in  1948,  and  brought  these 
results  to  me.  As  a  result  of  his  study 
and  the  implementation  of  his  recom- 
mendations through  the  work  of  the 
Greater  Portland  Research  Cotmcil.  vot- 
ing in  that  city  rose  by  one-third  in  1 
year.  I  became  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject and  introduced  House  Resolution 
89,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  determine  why  so 
many  eligible  Americans  do  not  vote — 
generally  about  50  percent  in  Presiden- 
tial and  40  percent  in  congressional 
elections. 

Dr.  Dichter's  10  commandments  on 
votihe  follow : 

1.  Stoh  urging  citizens  to  vote  by  saying 
It  U  their  duty  to  vote.  It's  like  telling  a 
consumer  to  buy  a  certain  brand  of  soap  be- 
cause they  ought  to.  You  have  to  sell  vot- 
ing with  the  same  technique  tliat  national 
advertisers  use. 

2.  Stop  talking  about  how  few  people 
vote.  It  makes  tboee  who  do  vote  more 
self-conscious  and  tells  the  nonvoter  that 
hes  not  the  exception.  This  removes  the 
feeling  of  guilt  and  permits  him  to  contlntie 
as  a  passive  observer  of  the  Nation's  pollttcal 
life. 

3.  Make  the  Idea  of  voting  a  pleaiure. 
Call  in  your  cltys  top  radio,  television,  and 
show  people  and  glamourize  the  whole  vot- 
ing process. 

4.  Have  your  local  newspapers  run  series 
of  picture  Interviews  with  prominent  and 
average  citizens  In  which  they  are  asked  why 
they  do  vote,  but  not  why  they  do  not  vote. 

5.  Elncourages  debates  In  the  old  American 
tradition.  The  more  the  cltlzemi  are  steamed 
up  on  the  Issues,  the  better  the  cliance  that 
they  wlU  become  voters:  also.  If  you're  look- 
ing for  an  edge  on  yovor  opponent,  be  the 
one  that  calls  for  the  debate. 

6.  Before  registration  time  comes  around, 
have  your  high-school  and  elementary-school 
children  visit  with  city.  State,  and  local  <^- 
clals  When  they  come  home  with  their 
Impressloni.  they  can  help  inspire  the  foUu 
to  register  to  vote. 

7.  Ask  your  newspapers  to  set  aside  a 
page,  and  your  radio  and  television  stations 
to  reserve  a  regular  period  of  time,  during 
which  voters  can  ae*  In  print,  bear  and  see 
in  action,  the  candidates  and  their  vlewa— 
and  the  more  candid  the  bett«r.  A  number 
of  American  newspaper*  already  have  run 
e'sctloD  battle  pages. 

8.  Open  tha  channel  3f  communication 
between  the  clttaens  and  elected  oflletaia. 
One  community  has  worked  out  plans  for 
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fr«*  tttapbaam  ■wilw  wheawcr  •  ettlim 
v&ots  to  eaU  Um  mayor.   Ideu  Ulu  tills  wcrk. 

0.  auMOUif  awlopmmt  of  loeal  town- 
hall  iimtlmi  Dlacusslona  of  Inun  13 
veeks  »  jmt  mmkt  voters. 

10.  TBk*  ft  tip  frotn  succcacful  ■d^ertlxlng 
ctnpAlciM.  WlMB  you  pubUela*  tbat  Jobn 
Smith  bM  ■wttehed  to  ToUng.  It  makes 
thouaanda  of  others  think  that  voting  Is  a 
good  Idea.  Uaa  mail,  blllboante.  nempapers. 
car  cards,  radio,  and  television   for  thi5. 


Ftaat  Dupcnd 


■ZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOM.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 


m  THB  BOtJSB  0»  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  10.  19St 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Truman  has  instruct- 
ed the  TariouB  Ooremment  agencies  to 
bring  aboat  dispersal  In  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  action  of  Congress  last 
month. 

As  the  Rbcokd  plainly  show; .  the  com- 
mittee hJl  amending  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  was  brought  into  the 
House  with  the  provision  to  force  plant 
dispersal  on  many  of  our  Industries. 

This  was  to  be  done  by  refusing  Gov- 
ernment loans:  certiflcatior  for  amonl- 
zation  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code ; 
access  to  Ooremment -owned  equip- 
ment, facilities,  or  processes.  The  pro- 
Ttakm  was  rejected  by  the  Congress. 

The  President  has  today  directed  De- 
fense Mobilizer.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  to 
go  ahead  with  the  dispersal  program  in 
defiance  of  Congress  by  withholding  cer- 
tifleates  of  necessity;  allocations  of  crit- 
ical materlaifl  ior  construction  purpases; 
OofemBfent  loans  and.  by  implication, 
defense  contracts. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  concerning 
the  Intent  of  Congress  than  the  rejection 
by  the  Congress  of  legal  authority  to  ac- 
compliali  what  President  Truman  now 
seeks  to  do  by  extra-legal  procedure. 

The  Congress  has.  indeed,  fallen  to  a 
low  estate  when  the  executive  branch 
oontliiiMlIy  circumvents  its  wishes  by 
s.  Indirection  and  outright  de- 


Tbe  future  of  our  RepubUe  has  un- 
qunttooatdy  reached  a  critical  time 
wbfen  tbe  Preaktent  of  the  United  States 
xmoKta  to  anithods  which  have  been  the 
chief  weapons  <rf  the  very  dictatonhips 
w  foMchi  to  eMmtnatu  la  World  War  n. 
Odm  opon  a  time  whes  we  had  men 
la  eAet  who  reepeeted  the  auth<Hity  of 
tbB  CBagw,  and  when  we  had  a  8u- 
Oonrt  which  would  deliberately 
kfclously  examine  the  pro- 
of Itae  Oongrcae  to  detennine 
late&t,  such  flagrant  dia- 
mard  im  tiw  wiB  of  the  peopleli  elected 


It  of  tlw 


klBtf  of  tnoBpie  doea  tte  Prcal- 
"     Uk^edStetee  set  for  tbe 
be  fMiJWi  pefOi  fkoos  the 
JoeMnei  of  amer.  Itono- 
aiaBA  tn  viotatioo  of  hoCh  the 

he  im  evom  to  uphold? 


No  one  win  quarrel  with  the  desira- 
bility In  some  cases  of  plant  dispersal. 
but  It  Is  obnoxious  to  any  true  American 
when  it  becomes  a  flxed  Government 
policy  to  force  dispersal  by  such  methods. 

If  the  Government  can  capriciously 
force  entire  industries  to  move  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  then 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  employing  the  same  meh- 
ods  to  move  entire  secmcntj;  of  our  pop- 
ulation from  one  section  of  the  co'.mtry 
to  another.  Let  thiit  day  arrive  and  the 
average  American  citizen  will  bt  no  bel- 
ter off  than  a  Soviet  slave 


JesBB,  tbe  Master  Ecoaoaist  of  A  I  Ti 


ResignatioB   of   Dr.   Condoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

IN  THE  HOLSE  CP  R£in.EBF.NT.\  Tlv^ES 

Friday,  Augwt  10.  1951 

Mr.  VAIL.  Mr  Speiiter.  the  an- 
nouncement today  of  the  resigiiuu m  uf 
Dr.  Condon  p;ompLs  the  fi/.l.j.".  .r,g 
comment : 

JoiHT  Statimxnt  bt  Cong«*shmen  Velde  *nd 
Vah. 

We  note  w1*h  deep  rarlsfad-^r  t^p  re5lg- 
r.ailon  of  Dr  Edwnrd  U  O  rd  ri  a.s  Chief  of 
the  National  Burem  of  Standards  This 
■eparatlon  has  ^e^n  nx)  hns  r'f Saved  in  thf 
light  of  the  wealth  of  drciim  r-'ed  r-iateml 
establishing  Condon  >is  a  security  tm^V.  thp 
term  applIM  to  him  by  the  Conmif^e 
on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities  of  *h»  E'.2h'ie-.h 
CongrtSB.  which  was  in:,pe'!i'd  m  .ts  invf<- 
tlgatlon  by  the  acMi  n  ni  th*"  Pr-sident  in 
Impcrunding  the  FBI  file  re<'<>rd'M?  h\s  .ictiv- 
Ittes.  nctwlthstjindin^  a:rr!:fr.  iinatnm'nj« 
passai^  of  a  House  rp<5<:iutloi.  rpqiiestii  e  'h  ■ 
surrender  of  sft;d  ti'.e. 

The  reaacn*  a-^slene^l  ff.f  his  repi.:nariiiT- 
and  the  commendatory  Setter  of  accecmre 
by  U.e  President  are  hardly  con.sinarit  -iMth 
m  communication  received  fcy  Con?ye*«niAn 
Vklde  from  .'erretary  of  CfjOnmercc  =a'.vvrr 
under  date  of  J  jly  30,  1.J51.  reading'  ;,  i>u': 
as  follows: 

"Absence  from  the  city  ha.s  delaved  mv 
reply  to  your  letter  of  July  IB,  in  whirh  y  i 
request  that  my  deijartment  consider  ine 
data  submitted  bv  vou  with  a  view  to  bnng- 
Inn  the  Information  to  the  atttnt:  n  Lit 
our  loyalty  beard. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  weelLs  ico  I 
was  sent  acme  Information  with  rt-iert-oce 
to  Dr.  Condon  which  I  immedtaieiy  turned 
over  to  my  Bec\irlty  c.flker.  Col.  Newman 
Smith,  with  Instructions  nat  It  w.is  i,,,  b»^ 
carefully  studied  and  If  .such  c<.iurse  %vpre 
JUBtlflcd  ttxmed  over  to  the  deparTn;ent.\i 
loyalty  board  for  conslderatlun.  I  iu-ive  ustett 
Colonel  Smith  to  review  the  speech  made 
by  the  Honorable  Richard  B  Vvil  a  .is  <u- 
tacbfld  to  yonr  letter.  I  shall,  of  co'irse  b* 
willing  to  submit  to  tbat  board  any  addi- 
tional evidence  now  held  by  yjur  committee 
bearing  upon  tbe  questlcu  of  Dr  Cond>..u  >! 
loyalty,  and  I  would  appreciate  receiving 
ftom  you  any  Information  which  you  feel 
tfjWttkl  be  submitted  to  the  loyalty  board, 
or  I  wUl  be  glad  to  have  my  security  cmcer 
eootaet  jpou  or  your  committee  to  that  eiul." 

W«  tMUeve  that  the  mutual  expressions 
of  Condon  and  President  Truman  represent 
•a  tCbrt  to  cover  up  tlie  real  cause  of  oepara- 
tkm  wlileh  !■  nUMte  apparent  by  tbe  fore- 
gotag.  HU  reslg;nation  under  fire  Is  too 
■Ignlfleant  to  Justify  confidence  In  xhe  as- 
algnMl  reaaona. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARi:S 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWaBE 

Ol    OKLAHOM.\ 

IN   ^  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNT/'  TIVES 

PTidav.  Auguit  10.  1951 

Mr   SCHW.ABE      Mr   Speakei    I  have 
just  read  a  very  interesting  a:  tide  in 

thp  I.  nkcvit  of  July  29.  1951,  entitled 
•  r..;.:i...-  More  Than  a  Livins,"  jy  A  B. 
Segur.  prp'^ident  of  A  B  SesM  •  L  Co  , 
iodustna!  engineers  of  Oak  Park  111  In 
this  article.  Mr  Secur  very  carefully 
rea5on.s  frrm  prrmi.^es  to  hi.s  conclu- 
sion that  JCSU.S  is  the  ma.ster  ec  ^nomist 
of  all  times.  This  is  a  worthy  exposi- 
tion and  ch.illences  our  ."^'Tiou  atten- 
tion duririi,'  these  times  when  t  lere  cire 
so  many  fly-by-night,  would-b  ■  econo- 
mlst.s  attempting  to  lead  us  a.st  ray  and 
pet  us  to  follow  some  wild  erjuoraic 
theory. 

The  article  follows: 

la  our  college*  there  is  a  study  tii>/.i.:i  as 
economics  which,  briefly  stated,  is  t  le  science 
of  mak'.:-!e  a  Ihin?  We  rlr.im  t<^  h  ive 
learned  i  k"  t  de«l  about  rcoP'^m  ri!  in  the 
l;ist  100  '.•.ars  Wh<  le  libraries  ire  sr.pn 
over  to  the  subject,  and  there  ar  ;  definr.e 
and  fundamental  rules  or  laws  of  e  •oiinmics. 

After  we  h.ive  Eiutiied  ail  the  booV  s  in  these 
libraries  and  l.srened  t.)  pr  I'c und  irute-.iors 
teach  leng*!~.y  and  c  mplictited  c  ur^r-  In 
economir.s  and  then  read  M.=»rtht  w.  M^rk. 
Luke,  and  J<  I'.n.  we  durover  that  -verv  nne 
of  the  laws  v  f  •cnnomics  h..9  been  1^flni»'>!y 
'  tr>*pd  ^nd  fullv  exp!ai:,ed  bv  Jesm  tht»  .rent 
ff-.i.-:  er  Thtre  is  nnthine  «b<iut  *  le  ^ci»>'ice 
r  ;'i:i::t::ir  .h  Iimiu'  •.r.;it  .Jpsii*!  di  mr  ex- 
oi'T*--  U-  r-jninlv  wrh  His  di^i'ip!'  -  He  is 
•t'r     -..L^rfr   e(ii;ii mist  ot   all  time 

.N  t  ■  i.:y  (I'd  He  st.ite  these  fin:  1i.n>e:ifal 
laws.  Hp  ..:  .  •;,,-.■<;  ti.eni  in  a  »\- v  'di  ran 
understand.  A-?  ar:  en.im;  le  let  is  consid- 
er Just  one  cf  Hi.s  'riws  of  ecori'-rr  Ics,  or  of 
makinj;  a  Hvinp 

If  we  a-ik  iriv  srnup  (if  10  your?  people. 
What  do  y.u  plan  to  do  when  >  iu  fir.ish 
-i'Mi<\.  and  why'"  at  lea.st  8  "f  tie  M  will 
iM-'-ifr  tha'  'hey  are  rlannlr.?  coi  rsed  that 
^  .  vield  lare»  rettjrTt.s  In  m-TPV.  vm*  r  or 
coveted  poFitt.n  Perhaps  "ne  or  -wo  will 
explain  that  thev  are  seeking  the  pr«^*test 
opportunity  for  service  to  their  fel  ow  nrnn. 
If  the  10  are  ribserved  throughout  t;  elr  lives. 
If  almost  certainly  »111  be  found  t)  a^  thrse 
who  receive  'he  greatest  rewards,  irliiding 
the  most  money,  are  those  who  h'.rk  in 
•*Tr;--  -r  servire  rithfr  than  in  tern  ?  of  ma- 
\rr'^]  rf'ttirn  They  derive  more  h  tppir.ers, 
">=  wM  ius  m-re  fame,  money,  and  oiler  ben- 
t ;.  .    •  !!.if  li:e  has  ti.i  offer. 

Wh  It  does  Jesus  have  to  say  at  ;ut  thss 
principle  of  economics?  We  read  in  M.it- 
thew  20  26.  27.  that  "WhtwoeTer  w:!!  be 
gr*-!\r  -\mort^  you.  let  him  be  your  rilnister: 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you.  let 
him  be  your  serrant  "  This  law  of  e<  jnomics 
s>  repeated  and  defined  and  illustrat  »d  again 
and  airatn  in  the  four  Gospels. 

In  Matthew  36:  14-19  It  Is  llluft -ated  bv 
the  parable  of  the  talenU.  repeated  in  Ltike 
19  12  2B  Je«iU8  showed  that  a  mi  n  is  re- 
warde<l  In  accordance  with  his  succei  s  In  dis- 
charging his  responslblUtiee.  The  nian  In 
the  parable  who  did  a  good  job  ras  well 
paid  The  man  who  did  not  prop -rly  dis- 
charge his  responaibllltlea  waa  cocdenmed. 
There  was  no  rawwtl  for  tba  man  i  bo  ren- 
dered no  aenrlc*. 

Je»us  was  not  ooDtent  wlUi  the  e  atatc- 
menta,  although  they  are  ao  clear  t  lat  any- 
one can  understand  tbem.    In  pan  ot  ihm 
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lesson  text  for  August  5.  Luke  12:  13-21, 
He  uses  a  different  approacb  to  the  same 
subject.  This  time  It  Is  a  rich  farmer,  a 
moneyed  man  who  might  be  counted  as  a 
success  In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who  Is 
the  failure.  Note  that  this  man  was  not 
condemned  because  he  had  much  wealth. 
He  failed  because  he  did  not  discharge  the 
responsibility  that  went  with  that  wealth. 
He  had  more  than  he  needed,  but  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  devote  his  surplus  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  Incom- 
petent; a  failure.  The  Judgment  passed 
upon  him  Is  Identical  with  that  p>assed  upon 
the  man  who  failed,  as  told  In  the  parable 
of  the  talents.  He  had  rendered  no  service; 
therefore,  there  was  no  place  lor  him  In 
the  scheme  of  things  relating  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

But  even  the  parables  were  not  enough. 
Jesus  dramatized  His  teaching  In  regard  to 
this  .'iingle  law  of  economics  when,  during 
the  tender  momenta  jtist  before  the  last 
supper.  He  washed  His  dlaclples'  feet. 

Paul,  In  his  writings,  simply  tells  us  how 
to  put  into  u.se  these  teachings  of  Je8\is. 
We  read  In  the  second  portion  of  Scripture 
given  for  the  study  of  next  Sunday's  les- 
son, II  Thessalonlans  111:  7-10.  how  the  great 
apostle  applied  this  principle  of  economics, 
which  Jesus  had  taught.  Said  he:  "For 
even  when  we  were  with  you,  this  we  com- 
manded you,  that  If  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat."  Paul's  point  was 
this:  I  earned  my  food;  I  paid  my  way.  I 
was  a  good  example  of  what  a  Christian 
ought  to  be  and  do. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  10  young  people 
who  set  out  to  make  their  way  through  life, 
as  mentioned  earlier.  Some  of  them  will 
think,  as  many  people  do.  that  the  success  of 
Dr.  Ivy  in  discovering  new  drugs  to  cure 
cancer,  of  Edison  In  inventing  the  electric 
light,  of  Steinmetz  In  the  development  of 
alternating  current  motors,  of  Pulton  in 
devising  the  steamboat,  of  David  Living- 
stone in  the  exploration  of  Africa,  and  of 
other  notable  men  and  women  is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  exceptional  ability 
and  opportunity.  Not  so.  As  we  become 
acquainted  with  successful  people  we  learn 
that  they  generally  are  quite  ordinary  folks. 
They  recognize  that  they  have  a  responsi- 
bility: that  there  is  some  great  duty  that 
means  more  to  them  than  life  Itself.  Time 
and  eflort  mean  nothing  as  they  pour  their 
very  lives  Into  their  work.  And  then,  because 
they  spend  more  time  and  more  effort  than 
others,  they  emerge  as  more  successful  than 
others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  about  rack- 
eteers and  gamblers,  along  with  those  who 
corrupt  their  oace  and  betray  public  trust. 
They  operate  under  the  fallacy,  which  Is 
directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
economics  taught  by  Jesus,  that  they  can  get 
something  for  nothing.  This  fallacy  mo- 
tivates th.»  gambler,  the  thief,  the  grafter, 
the  crcxik — and  while  It  may  lead  to  tempx>- 
rary  affluence  and  power,  Its  Inevitable  end  is 
failure. 

But  let  us  not  blame  only  those  who  are 
branded  as  criminals.  They  are  at  fault,  but 
unless  there  were  those  who  wanted  some- 
thing for  nothing  at  gambling,  or  who  want- 
ed to  violate  the  laws  of  society  tmder  the 
assumption  that  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
strained as  others  are  restrained,  there  would 
not  be  any  place  for  them. 

Bioadening  our  view,  let  us  look  to  the  re- 
cent history  of  all  the  totalitarian  move- 
ments— fascism,  nazism.  commiuilsm.  Back 
of  every  such  movement  are  people  who  feel 
that,  through  their  leaders  or  through  their 
systems,  rewards  can  tie  obtained  without  re- 
sponsibility. They  seek  to  avoid  individual 
responsibility,  and  tbua  they  lose  their  free- 
dom. 

In  our  own  country  there  may  tM  many 
things  about  government  that  are  objection- 
able, but   tlie  rest:onslbUlty  rcsta  witti  tba 


Individual.  If  be  can  be  edu<:ated  to  look 
first  to  the  discharpe  of  responsibility  and 
then  to  the  rewards,  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  futtire.  The  laws  of  economics  taught 
by  Jesus  never  have  failed,  nor  will  they 
ever  fall. 

As  for  our  Individual  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, as  we  face  the  subject  of  making  more 
than  a  living  out  of  this  life,  let  us  take 
courage  in  the  fact  tbat  the  opportunities 
offered  by  this  old  world  are  not  ex2iausted. 
Instead,  there  are  thousands  of  great  op- 
portunities yet  to  be  discovered  and  develop- 
ed. The  future  will  bestow  its  rewards  upon 
those  who  look  first  to  their  nisponalbilitles 
toward  their  fellow  men — tboee  who  decide 
that  to  be  great  Is  to  be  servant  of  their 
fellow  men,  diligent,  purposef  jl.  persistent. 

Every  good  farmer  knows  tha-;  stored  wheat 
Is  likely  to  be  eaten  up  by  we«!vlls.  Storage 
is  both  dangeroiu  and  expensive.  And  in  the 
Industrial  field  we  recognize  many  aban- 
doned manufacturing  plants  fiat  once  rep- 
resented prosperous  organizations;  but  the 
owners  attempted  to  take  their  ease,  to  live 
off  the  past,  to  rest  on  their  oars,  with  the 
result  that  their  plants  get  behind  the  times, 
their  assets  disappeared.  Individuals  are 
like  that.  If  an  individual  triss  to  keep  his 
reserves  in  storage,  bestovrlng  his  time  and 
efforts  upon  himself  and  himself  only,  he 
eventually  faces  difficulties. 

An  Individual,  a  corporation  a  church,  or 
a  government  succeeds  only  when  the  in- 
evitable law  of  economics,  the  ten-talent 
principle  enunciated  hy  Jeaiis,  Is  fallowed. 


Youif  Mea  Fear  Prcsot  Trea^  Toward 
Ceatrafintiaa  of  Power  m  NatioBftI 
GoveraBteat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OT  OXtAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVK8 

Friday.  Aiigust  10.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Sp«!aker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lee 
Price,  Jr.,  president  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which 
he  states  that — 

Through  their  representatives  in  conven- 
tion, a  hundred  and  forty  thoujiand  thinking 
young  men  of  America  recently  expressed 
themselves  on  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Price  enclosed  with  his  letter  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commcixe  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Miami,  Fla.,  June  8. 
1951,  which  follows  this  introductory 
statement,  and  speaks  for  itself  in  most 
eloquent,  patriotic,  and  fortlit  ight  Amer- 
ican language,  that  we  all  should  be  able 
to  understand.  Mr.  Price  says  that  this 
resolution  expresses  our  belief  in  the 
subject  and  otir  fears  for  the  loss  of  in- 
dividual rights,  and  ye»- -eventually 
liberty  itself. 

This  resolution  clearly  sho' vs  that  our 
young  men  fear  the  present  trend  toward 
centralization  of  power  in  Na  :ional  Oov- 
enunent.  as  clearly  set  forth  in  their 
resolution,  as  follows: 

Pansai.  ExtcaoMxuxm 

Whereas  there  exists  in  thit.  Nation  an 
undesirable  trend  toward  the  omtraUzstton 
of  pown-  In  our  National  Ooverxjnent  to  the . 
hurt.  dMtractloa.  and  detriment  of  8tata 
and  local  gorerxuacnt;  and 


Whereas  the  usurpation  of  p»if«r  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  IrdmHal  to  the  bset 
interest  of  our  people  and  of  good  govern- 
ment. Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  will 
tend  to  ultimately  plaoe  in  Jeopardy  our 
American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  this  trend  baa  become  further 
intensified  and  augmented  by  recent  cotirt 
decisions  whereby  tbe  Federal  Oovernment 
has  obtained  ownership  to  public  lands  and 
lands  iuljacent  to  t^e  shores  of  the  coastal 
areas  of  the  sovereign  States  of  the  tJnlon, 
which  rights  and  properties  were  heretofore 
recognized  aa  being  vested  In  the  States  by 
previous  Jt'.dlclal  dedalona,  treaties,  and 
legislative  enactments;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  con^naua  of  this  conven- 
tion thst  these  decisions  have  eatabllataed 
dangerous  legal  precedents  rendering  all 
States  and  subdivisions  of  local  government 
vulnerable  to  the  daogeri  t>f  furtber  na- 
tionaliaatlon  of  properties;  both  public  and 
private,  without  compenntlon.  including 
the  material  resotu^jes  of  coastal  and  sub- 
merged lands  and  Including  oils,  minerals. 
marine  animal  and  plant  life.  It  Is  the 
further  consensus  of  the  convention  that 
these  decisions,  in  effect,  destroy  valuable 
legal  precedent  and  leglalatlve  enactments, 
and  that  they  obliterate  certain  treaties 
whereby  one  of  the  States  of  ttie  Dnlon  was 
admitted  to  statehood;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  consensus  of  this  conven- 
tion that  national  defense  wiU  benefit  most 
and  the  American  Kation  wtU  be  mado  safer 
by  continuing  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional resources  under  State  and  local  con- 
trol and  through  private  enterprise:  and 

Whereas  the  only  leeotirse  zxiw  available 
to  the  States  and  persons  so  afl&cted  by  theea 
declsltms  is  the  enactment  of  legtslstion  by 
the  National  Congress  wbereby  the  Land  and 
property  so  affected  by  said  decisions  will 
be  by  the  Federal  Government  conveyed 
back  to  the  States  and  persona  heretofore 
recognized  as  being  the  owners  of  said  prop- 
erty: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

ResolT>ed  by  the  UniUd  State$  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commeree  in  convention  axaem- 
bled  in  the  city  of  Miami,  Fla..  on  this  the 
Sth  day  of  June  1951,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  memoriallxed  to  forth- 
with and  immediately  enact  suitable  legisla- 
tion to  curb  the  existing  trend  toward 
nationalization  of  these  properties  and  re- 
BOtuces,  and  further  that  said  I^islatlon 
conveyed  back  to  the  States  and  persons 
heretofore  recognized  as  the  owners  of  said 
resotirces  and  properties,  the  said  resources 
and  properties  affected  by  said  decisions;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Cotigress  be  memanal- 
Ized  to  otherwise  enact  legislation  giving 
proper  recognition  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments and  terminating  the  tend  toward 
nationalization  which  now  exists;  l>e  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  -copy  of  this  resolution 
be  spread  at  large  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting,  that  a  copy  of  same  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Hugariaa  Dcportaliou 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOH.  WILUAM  C.  LANTAFF 

<»  TtcrnxoA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPSKSDITATIVlS 

Friday.  At»m^  19,  1951 

Mr.  LANTAFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  siocc  Us 
advent  to  power  the  Comitwiniat  regiiiie 
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,  la  Uw  manner  of  all  tjran- 

tn  eomtant  a«ix«sfkm 

tta  own  people.    Incapable  of 

,  Its  autborlty  under  elrnim- 

which  woald  permit  the  free  ex- 

d  the  popular  wiU,  It  has  ruled 

the  rtsj  first  bj  force  and  Uaror. 

the  eyttanatie  mii^Mreeikm  cf   all 

rights  and  freedoms,  and  with 

intcrventloo  and  support   of   the 

Unloa  In  derogation  of  the  Hun- 

gartea  people's  independence.    It  Is  now 
the  eroel  device  of  deporta- 
a  mass  seaie  la  aider  to  (xush 
and  to  frighten  sll 

of  the  population  Into  active 

Pilimrt  d  Mtrt  participation  in  the  Com- 


laBgcawly  ooDoemed  at  this  tragedy 

ig  plaoe  in  Hungary.    I 

__  Utter  depresslaa  at  the 

of  these  thousands  of  helpless 

and  lanpeei^  people-^good  people— who 
have  been  evicted  from  thehr  homes,  who 
foKvihly  removed  to  detention 
and  other  locations  throughout 
the  flwuUifslde.  from  which  they  may 
ODdergo  still  further  deportotkm.  and 
who  have  thus  been  deprived  ot  aH  rights 
and  liberties  by  a  mhng  minority  un- 
tHniH5Ti«t^  ruthless  and  despotic. 

We  here  in  this  House  have  much  to 
ooeopf  our  attentioa.  and  some  of  us 
amy  not  have  paused  to  consider  the  full 
extant  and  effects  of  this  latest  demon- 
stratkm  of  Communist  savagery.  The 
^nrjmMtmm  began  in  Budapest  a  UtUe  over 
3  annths  ago.  and  have  since  continued 
that  dty  and  from  other  urban 

_^ J  In  Hungary.   They  are  not  aimed 

at  any  special  group,  but  are  directed  at 
GatboUcs.  Protestants,  and  Jews  alike. 
»fMi  izielude  the  very  young  and  the  very 
old.  the  sick  and  the  well  These  thou- 
sands of  Hungarians,  who  have  been 
eharaeterlied  by  the  Commuxiist  autbor- 
ttlcs  as  undesirable,  were  evicted  from 
their  homes  on  a  few  hours' notice.  They 
were  not  toM  where  they  were  going. 
and  they  did  not  know  whether  they 
Blight  ever  return.  Those  who  may  sur- 
vive the  shock  of  their  uprooting,  of 
farced  labor,  of  separation  from  other 
tuaOf  BMmbers  and  friends,  and  of  other 
frwmt^—  emeltiee  can  only  exist  from 
day  to  day  in  total  despair  and  with  dark 
fOrebodliw  of  tt^r  ultimate  fate.  Need- 
less to  say.  this  action  of  the  Hungarian 
TCChns  has  intensified- to  a  new  pitch  the 
state  of  fear  which  ivevails  in  that  un- 

We  hoe  In  Am^i-i/^  have  reacted  with 
deep  abhorrence  to  these  new  violations 
of  the  tights  of  man.  Our  Government 
has  already  charged  the  Hungarian 
CdBUiunist  regime  with  willfully  and 
syttaaiatieally  violating  the  human- 
ri^ts  prafvlsf<»s  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
and  1ms  stated  tta  intention  of  submitting 
of  these  violations  to  the  Sec- 

.   _  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  riestdtnt  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
la  mgat  atateaaents  have  danounced  in 
ttM  gtoaf  eet  tanas  the  deportaUoaos  be- 
oot  br  the  Himgarlan  Oov- 
bave  alBraked  that  the 
xffB  also  preaeol  in  due 
iaOavall- 
lactewtaldiiiEfoiva 


the  further  wanton  suppression  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fiindamental  freedoms 

We  must  assuredly  do  all  that  we  can 
to  render  effective  our  condemnation  of 
these  outrages  by  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist regime  and  to  check  any  further 
such  assaults  upon  humanity.    The  time 
has  long  since  passed   when  we  could 
stand  by  silently  while  untold  numbers  of 
our  fellow  men  are  enslaved  and  mur- 
dered.    Having  fought  two  great  wars 
within  our  lifetime  which  have  involvt?d 
the  great  issues  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms,  we  know  that  attacks  on  these 
principles     anjrwhere    may     eventually 
threaten  our  own  rights  here  at  home 
and  that  a  policy  of  systematic  persecu- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  government  is 
the  rightful  concern  of  all  governmenu 
which  believe  in  and  practice  respect  for 
human  rights  and  freedoms.    Commu- 
nism, like  nazism.  Is  a  godless  and  inher- 
ently evil  thing.    It  is  a  creeping  menace 
to  liberty,  peace,  and  progr«s,  and.  as 
such.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  wield 
and  extend  its  brutal  power  or  one  day  it 
may  engulf  us  all.     Throughout  their 
history  the  American  people  have  been 
devoted  to  the  proposition  that  every 
human  being  has  inalienable  rights  and 
that  he  must  not  be  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  these  rights  or  of  his  liberty  without 
Just  cause  and  due  process  of  law     If  we 
and  the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world 
are  to  maintain  our  way  of  life,  our  self- 
respect,  and  our  spiritual  and  moral  In- 
tegrity, we  must  be  prepared  to  stand  up 
and  defend  that  proposition  a!;a:n  ar.d 
again    until    it    is    established     firmly 
throughout    the   entire    world    and    th.o 
ordinary  people  of  any  aition  can  ao  in 
peace  about  their  daily  work,  free  from 
fear  and  terror  such  as  that  which  tir-p.s 
the  people  of  Hungary. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Members  of  th:s 
House  to  support  any  action  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  which  may  be  de- 
signed to  expose  Communist  vioiei.cf  a:.d 
oppression  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere 
and  to  check  the  barbarities  which  have 
outraged  the  conscience  of  civilized  man- 
kind and  brought  calamity  to  untold 
numbers  of  innocent  and  helpless  human 
beings. 


Admkistratioa  Attempted  To  Write  Rigid 
Eceaemk  Ceatrois  lato  the  Defense 
Pradactkm  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAfiE 

or  oklauoua 
IN  THE  HOU8«  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  received  one  of  the  mo6t  in- 
teresting letters  I  have  received  recently. 
It  is  from  one  who  understands  the 
American  free-enterprise  system,  and 
pleads  for  the  protection  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  system  which  are.  or  should 
be.  predous  to  every  American.  It  is  ■xn 
Intelligent  exposition  of  the  folly  and 
the  fallacy  of  the  New  £)eal  program  uf 
price   controls,   roll-backs,    and    other 


numerous  phases  of  the  New  >eal  pro- 
gram of  planned  economy  which  were 
attempted  to  be  written  into  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  recent  y  passed 
by  Congress.  The  act  as  it  pissed  ap- 
parently did  not  place  the  Pre:  ident,  nis 
New  Deal  advisers,  and  thos€  who  are 
ever  found  trying  to  take  unf£  ir  advan- 
tage of  someone  else,  In  the  poj  Itlon  they 
doubtlessly  coveted.  The  pr  nted  bill 
which  was  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  considers  Jon,  con- 
tained 84  pages,  and  it  dealt  with  nu- 
merous subjects,  although  son  e  of  them 
were  rather  remotely  conne:ted  with 
the  defense  program.  Read  what  this 
clear-thinking  American  h£3  to  say 
about  the  way  the  administ -atlon  at- 
tempted to  write  rigid  econ  jmic  con- 
trols into  the  Defense  Production  Act: 

We  are  alarmed  by  the  tremen  loua  propa- 
par.da  campaign  sponaored  by  tie  adminis- 
tration m  an  effort  to  write  rig  d  economic 
controls  Into  the  Defense  Proc  action  Act. 
Apparently,  the  Democratic  org  mizatlon  1a 
attempting  to  deluge  Congreaa  »  Ith  protest* 
on  hli?b  prices,  and  lAbor  leaders  are  exhort- 
ing members  of  unions  to  cc  ntact  their 
p.3lttlcal  represents tlyes  deraam  Ing  a  price 
r'lil-baclc. 

The  party  line  seems  to  be  dire  ted  at  meat 
prices  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  real  ob- 
(ective  is  to  roll  back  prices  on  r  lany  manu- 
:.  -urfd  c'/mmtxiines.  and  forc«  strict  eco- 
nomic controls  on  Industry  for  an  Indeflnite 
period 

N)  mention  is  made  of  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  or  inflaUonary  £!..•  cal  policies. 
Npir.her  is  there  any  suggestloi  of  rolling 
biict  wages.  Obviously,  the  basic  cost  of  any 
c^  nimodity  cr  service  is  wages,  and  we  all 
<:i  w  there  is  a  definite  relativ  ty  between 
i:irref.ses  m  wage  rates  and  end  prices. 

W?  believe  that  prices  on  m  ^nufactured 
pr  >clucts  generally  have  been  st.  bliized  un- 
der the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulatli^n 
effe<-iivp  in  January  1951  Since  that  time, 
prices  on  many  commodities  ha'e  declined, 
and  the  economic  law  oX  supply  i  nd  demand 
will  control  prices  much  more  effectively 
•;..tn  any  lirtiflcial  Government  control. 

In  lur  Judgment  ;f  all  prices  o.i  manufac- 
tured producU  were  rolled  ba.  is  w>  pre- 
K  red  leveiS.  the  cost  of  llvlnij  would  net 
re  m'^tenajiiy  reduced,  and  the  oss  of  tax 
revenue  wculd  necessitate  new  .axes  with 
T.e  net  result  of  reduclniz  the  purchasing 
p.  »er  of  the  average  worker. 

It  may  seem  dangerously  pre  nature  to 
talk  of  eliminating  emergency  G  )vernment 
C';!;:r'jls  while  all-out  war  Is  still  an  tmmi- 
ne:..t  possibility.  However,  such  ci  ntrols  can 
ui.dermme  our  economy,  and  If  tl  e  Russian 
C'-nimualsts  can  force  us  to  ma  ntain  In- 
denuitely  a  rigid  system  of  Govern  nent  con- 
iT'.-'ls.  they  will  have  won  a  treme  idcus  vic- 
tory. 

The  suK'gested  controls  under  tl  e  Defense 
Production  Act  would  surely  chl  el  at  the 
f  jundation  of  our  normal  econon  ic  system 
and  sc  lung  as  we  have  these  con; -o Is  many 
cf  ;ur  key  business  decLsi.":ns  wll  be  n^ade 
m  Witshin.;ton  bureaus  rather  th.i  i  by  busi- 
lu's-rneii  b.ised  on  .sound  econon  ic  princi- 
ples 

Ai  we  see  it.  our  problem  Is  to  Ir  rrease  our 
capacity  to  produce.  «>  that  we  can  carry 
t'.  th  a  major  military  program  t  id  an  ex- 
p.i:'.dln^  civilian  economy  WltJ  the  in- 
creased production  facilities  whli  h  will  be 
available  in  many  industries  in  t  le  coming 
months,  we  believe  this  goal  is  .ttalnable, 
p<-:>i»claUy  if  we  are  reasonably  free  from 
unwarranted  restrictions  and  lor  :rols. 

We  belle\e  that  you  are  in  «t;.ee  nent  with 
:  ur  plulosciphy.  and  we  h  ;:e  tli;  ;  ycM  Will 
use  ycur  miluenre  to  protect  the  principles 
'>i  our  free  enier|)rise  systjsa.  .vuicu  ar* 
precious  tu  every  Amenciiu. 
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Btmoen6e  Lawyer  Befierct  Tr 
AdnfflistratieB  Is  Defikcrateiy  Al- 
teiBptiBf  To  Destroy  Ancrkaa  Way  of 
Life  Tkroof  ii  Excessire  TazatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

aw  OKiAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr  SCHWABR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
just  in  receipt  of  a  most  interesting  let- 
ter from  a  prominent  law3?er  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  who  says: 

I  hive  been  a  Democrat  a.ll  my  life,  but  I 
am  not  a  Socialist.  I  believe  In  our  American 
Institutions,  and  I  am  intenijely  Interested  In 
fielr  preservation,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  socialistic  admlnlstrati(3n3  of  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  have  done  more  to  undermine 
and  to  destroy  them  than  hiive  all  of  the  evil 
acts  of  all  of  their  predecessors  combined. 

In  the  next  paragraph  of  the  letter. 
this  Oklahoma  attorney  says  that  the 
Truman  administration  is  deliberately 
attempting  to  destroy  the  American  way 
of'Ufe  through  excessive  taxation. 

The  statements  in  this  letter  are 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
and  concern  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. The  author  of  this  letter  does  not 
reside  in  my  congressional  district.  He 
resides  in  one  of  the  strongest  Demo- 
cratic sections  of  our  State.  His  senti- 
ments are  those  which  are  expressed  in 
the  letters  of  many  others  who  write 
similarly  on  this  and  other  controversial 
issues  of  the  day.  The  entire  letter, 
which  IS  dated  July  19,  1951,  omitting 
tlie  salutation  and  signature,  follows; 
•  I  sincerely  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear 
to  vote  against  the  proposed  increase  of  12 -j 
percent  m  income  taxes  which  is  now  under 
con.sideration. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  this  increase 
Is  not  necessary  if  the  Government  will  Just 
curtail  its  extravagant  expenditures  for  nou- 
militarv  purposes  and  foreign  aid.  This  can 
be  done  without  in  the  least  Interfering 
with    cur    preparedness    program. 

Taxes  are  already  so  high  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  point  in  trying  to  increase  one's 
Income,  and  the  increase  in  taxation  now 
contemplated  wUl  serve  to  completely  de- 
stroy all  incentive  to  Individual  effort.  One 
hears  this  on  every  hand. 

VlThen  the  amendment  authorizing  the  levy 
and  collection  of  taxes  on  Incomes  was  first 
proposed,  it*  proponents  ridictiled  the  idea 
that  any  adrainistratlon  would  ever  be  so 
utterly  foolish  as  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  percent 
on  incomes,  but  we  now  find  ourselves  facing 
a  proposed  levy  In  excess  of  90  percent  on 
Incomes  in  the  higher  brackets,  and  thia  is 
confiscation. 

If  any  relief  from  this  unjustified  and 
unbearable  burden  Is  to  be  expected,  it  is 
very  clear  that  it  must  come  from  Congress 
and  n(>t  from  the  socialistic  administration 
now  in  charge  of  oiir  Government,  and  It  is 
to  you  gentlemen  that  we  appeal. 

I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  my  life,  but  I 
am  not  a  Socialist.  I  believe  In  our  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  I  am  Intensely  Inter- 
ested in  their  preservation,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  socialistic  administrations 
of  Roosevelt  and  Truman  have  done  more  to 
undermine  and  to  destroy  them  than  have 
all  of  the  evil  acts  of  their  predecessors 
c  mbined. 


Truly,  the  power  to  tar  Is  tte  power  to 
destroy,  and  we  fbmly  believis  that  tb« 
Truman  administration  Is  bent,  not  on  the 
preservation  ctf  the  Amwlcan  way  of  life,  but 
that  It  has  deliberately  set  about  to  destroy 
that  way  of  life  throiiiKh  excessive  taxation, 
and  that  Its  aim  Is  to  erect  a  socialistic 
state  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic:  established 
by  otir  fathers. 

Men  of  your  caliber  surely  s««  where  we 
are  headed  and  must  realize  the  <!ver  Increas- 
ing momentum  with  which  we  are  drawing 
toward  the  destruction  of  all  that  has  made 
America  worth  while,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to 
forget  politics  and  to  vote  against  this  Iniqui- 
tous measure  and  to  thereby — to  srane  ex- 
tent at  least — aid  In  curbing  the  reckless  and 
needless  extravagances  of  an  administration 
which  has  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  It 
has  neither  the  desire  nor  tht  Inclination 
to  curb  Itself. 


Matoal  Secvity  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or    MISSOtTVI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESISTTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment presented  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  during  recent  hear- 
ings on  the  mutual  security  bill  by  Mr. 
Cass  Canfield,  a  distinguished  American 
publisher : 

My  name  Is  Cass  Canfield.  My  address  la 
49  East  Thirty-third  Street.  Ne-v  York,  N.  Y. 
I  am  a  vice  president  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  United  World  Federal- 
ists, Inc.,  an  organization  devated  to  sup- 
porting and  strengthening  the  United  Na- 
tions, I  am  also  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Bros..  New 
York. 

I  am  appearing  Isefore  yoxir  committee  to- 
day to  testify  in  support  of  a  ft^atu^e  of  the 
mutual  security  proposals  which  are  before 
you — specifically  the  program  of  economic 
aid  to  underdeveloped  areas,  commonly 
known  as  the  point  4  program. 

There  is  tremendous  support  ifor  this  pro- 
gram all  over  the  country.  As  a  publisher 
I  come  in  frequent  contact  with  ihe  thinking 
of  the  American  people,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  in  the  whole  field  of  American  for- 
eign pwlicy  no  subject  exct'-°s  the  Imagina- 
tion as  greatly  as  this  does.  and.  no  subject 
is  quite  as  popular  with  the  reading  public 
or  the  lecture-attending  public.  People  see 
in  this  bold,  new  program  a  truly  great  ap- 
proach which  makes  clear  to  the  world 
America's  peaceful  and  benevolent  Intentions 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrates  dra- 
matically those  productive  and  technological 
skills  which  make  ua  a  great  and  formidable 
power. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  a  little  dismayed 
that  In  the  present  bill  the  poin':  4  feattires 
are  not  clearly  labeled  as  such,  but  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  blU  in  various  places. 
The  program  which  Is  carried  on  by  the 
Technical  CooperaClon  Administration  In  the 
State  Department  In  cooperation  with  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  Is  certainly 
point  4.  And  so  also  Is  a  good  dea :  of  the  EGA 
program  In  southeast  Asia  and  Its  program  In 
the  dependent  overseas  territories  o*  Africa. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board,  all  of  these  ac- 
tivities together  accotinted  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  tSOO.OOO.OOO  dtiring  the  fiscal 


year  which  has  ]x»t  ended.     BCA  ^--^ 

In  the  underdeveloped  areas  dllZer  aoawwhat 
from  TCA  work  in  that  BCA  siqipUsa  saoM 
capital  grants  and  materials  as  w»U  as  techni- 
cians. But  these  are  all  point  4  In  the  broad- 
est sense.  The  excellent  work  which  is  done 
by  the  Institute  for  Int«'-Amerlcan  Affairs 
is  also  point  4,  ss  we  tise  the  word,  and  It 
has  been  carried  on  most  suoocssfully  for 
many  years.  It  Is  now  und«  the  sixptr- 
vislon  of  TCA. 

All  Of  these  point  4  programs  have  proven 
themtselves.  Dollar  for  d(  liar  they  have  been 
the  ve^-y  best  bargain  that  the  United  States 
could  ever  obtain.  The  few  dcdlars  we  spmtui 
for  technicians  who  show  people  bow  to  tn- 
creasi!  tt*lr  own  wheat  cn^,  mlcht  cost  no 
more  than  one  shipload  of  wheat,  yet  this 
Investment  returns  dividends  year  after  year. 
It  not  only  frees  the  United  States  of  the 
need  to  make  contributions  which  It  might 
otherwise  make — it  earns  for  us  the  lasting 
good  will  of  the  people  to  whom  we  have 
given  the  very  best  kind  of  help,  the  help 
which  enables  them  to  help  themselves. 
And  it  helps  to  make  them  strong  in  a  very 
real  sense:  strong  in  materials,  strong  in 
health,  and  strong  in  self-respect,  so  that 
they  are  the  more  effective  alUes  In  peace  or 
in  war. 

There  Is  still  another  avenue  of  point  4 
work  which  we  feel  la  most  useful.  That 
Is  the  technical  assistance  which  is  made 
possible  througti  grants  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  specUllzed  agencies.  The  skills  ■ 
which  aire  so  desperately  needed  In  under-  ^\ 
developed  areas  are  not  the  very  highly 
trained  aptitudes  of  Detroit,  but  are  rather 
simple  carpentry,  farming,  and  manufac- 
turing methods  which  abound  in  many  coun- 
tries. We  do  not  have  to  use  our  own 
valuable  manpower  to  teach  these  skills. 
The  use  of  a  simple  plow  can  be  taught 
to  an  Indian  by  an  Italian  as  well  as  by 
an  American.  And  when  we  make  these 
gifts  through  the  United  Nations  we  are 
making  not  one  friend  but  many.  We  are 
bringing  together  nationals  of  many  coun- 
triies  In  a  joint  venture  which  will  cement 
the  bonds  of  all  of  our  countries.  We  are 
avoiding  the  accusation  of  seeking  to  domi- 
nate the  world.  And  aljove  all,  we  are  help- 
ing the  Unlt.ed  Nations  to  grow  into  the 
strong.  Unportant.  and  useful  agency  lor 
world   law  that  we   all  want   It  to  become. 

I  hope  that  when  the  present  bill  is  dis- 
posed of  this  Congress  will  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  point  4  pro- 
posal and  to  discuss  it  again  In  the  light 
of  the  great  proposals  wlUch  were  made  m 
the  report.  Partners  In  Progress,  by  the  In- 
ternational Development  Advisory  Board.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  proposals  for  an 
International  Development  Authority  and  an 
International  Finance  Corporation,  both  of 
which  would  be  related  to  the  Internatlcnal 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Developmtmt. 
which  is  a  U.  N.  agency.  These  are  long-range 
programs,  and  the  basic  legislation  for  them 
must  be  started  now  If  it  is  to  bear  fruit 
within  the  next  few  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  In 
addition  to  the  scientific  and  professional 
personnel  which  the  point  4  programs  are 
now  usli.ig  overs«*aa.  the  teclinical  assistance 
work  could  be  well  augmented  by  working 
farmers,  shop  and  mill  workers,  and  by  other 
typical  United  States  citizens.  These  jMsople 
could  participate  actively  in  the  community 
life  In  other  nations  and  teach  the  magnifi- 
cent skUls  that  have  made  possible  the  high 
living  standards  which  we  have  hi  the 
United  States. 

I  have  not  testified  on  the  other  portions 
of  the  bill,  because  ours  is  a  llmli*d  pxirpose 
organization.  I  would  like  to  say  In  passing, 
however,  that  In  the  present  unsettled  inter- 
national scene,  the  United  States  has  no 
choice  but  to  build  strong  defenses  and  to 
aid  In  building  the  defenses.  economlcaUy 
and  militarily,  of  the  entire  free  world.    We 
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that  U  XhB  MBM  tlflM  Uvat  w« 

•nBwmirta.  m  ikoold  pr—ent  to 

vorid  a  pnpoMl  for  wbat  Prwl- 

caUsd   -foolproof   nnl- 

unOm  worid  taw.     W» 

, ■  upon  th«  U.  K.  Additional  powen 

art  cartfully  ttmltod  and  defined  but 
wtath  an  adaquat*  to  prrrant  acgrsaalon 
and  iiM!*"***"  paace. 

I  Hjr  that  «•  ibould  urfe  thia  at  th«  prw- 
«at  ttma  for  arf«rai  raaaont.    Plm.  e'^n  tf 
tmiaaki  urn  not  aooepted.  the  fact  cf 
^  tlMm  In  all  tlneertty  vlll  demon- 
ic tba  anUrc  world  that  the  United 

I  to  truly  a  peace  power  and  the  United 

Btataa  la  tntarcated  In  abollahinc,  war  It 
vttl  ba  at  tremendoua  value  to  va  in  wln- 
Um  eonAdence  and  support  of  pecple 
~  ere.  It  will  provide  nibetance  to  the 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  greatly 
balchten  Ita  eflectlvciMSB.  The  United  States 
baa  durlnc  the  la>t  5  yean,  carried  on  a 
baoavolant  and  altruistic  program  cf  foreign 
aid  which  la  without  rival  In  history  We 
)Wf«  tahored  comtantly  for  peace,  and  yet 
tlw  Bnaakana  have  succeeded  In  many  parts 
cf  the  world  In  convincing  people  that  our 
tatcntlcMM  are  wurllke.  It  is  urgently  Im- 
portan;  that  we  make  the  world  realise  that 
the  United  States,  while  building  strength, 
la  snct-ing  peace  and  1a  planning  founda- 
tlona  upon  which  permanent  peace  can  be 
built. 

I  also  urge  thl«  cciirse  because  bllU  like 
the  one  we  are  dlsciisslng  today,  involving 
tiM  aathorlaatlon  of  billions  of  dollars  In 
cspciMtlturca.  make  it  plain  that  until  some 
mainrrff  of  permanent  worid  peace  is  devised. 
the  citlflen.1  of  ihU  country,  and  Indeed  the 
I  llliiiii  of  every  country  In  the  world,  will 
hsf*  to  make  tremendoija  sacrifices.  The 
hlftk  American  living  stendard  which  we 
BOW  enjoy  cannot  Indefinitely  continue  If 
Iwrftr  ajad  larger  portions  of  oxir  income 
muM  90  to  the  tax  collector.  And  yet  until 
aM«Uy  foolproof  U.  N.  peace  plan  U  adopted. 
«•  CMxnot  afford  to  drop  our  guard  for  a 
^«»»^to  instant.  This  is  a  tremendous  dl- 
laaama  to  which  I  hope  t;::e  members  of  this 
eoouDlttee  will  devote  their  early  attention. 


iW  Cm*  UwSkti  fmmi 


■XmtSION  OF  REMAR&S 

or 

HON.  WIUJAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  rmmrteaisu 


OITBBBO 


or  BSPBBBIMTATIVaB 
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ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Spemker.  the 
Red  Crosa  ti  a  great,  humani- 
texten  ortaniaitlon  which  has  ahrays 
had  the  reject  and  cooperation  <rf  all 
of  our  peogkle.  and  the  support  of  so 
muu  of  our  ootafandlng  ctfciMns. 
At  tbiB  ttM.  however,  the  great  hu- 
work  <tf  the  Anertean  Red 
I  ia  bdBf  endanfered  bf  the  wlDful- 
dktatartal  attttode  of  the  aa- 
til  their  edict  that  the 
ehapfen*  oi  Fmaajltanla 
the  ooontlea  of  Philadelphia. 
Cheater.  Bueka.  and  Dala- 
itaelf  from  the  United 
ma  adlei  la  axWtrary  and  iUod- 
the  Red  Croaa  many 
to  Ita  fdrtheoaBliic  can* 
TIN  teet  thai  ao  aaaay  pahlle- 


IMtaft^Or  for  ttM  Red  Croaa  tai  both 

MM  adartatttnUloii.  ha?e 

iB  MuXat  asalnat  the  natl<»ial 


board's  attitude  Is  proof  that  there  :i 
something  wrong  in  the  relation.s  be- 
tween the  top  governing  body  and  Its 
regiODAl  aflUiates.  Certainly  the  men 
in  a  community  know  their  own  situa- 
tion best,  and  it  has  been  proven  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  obtained  more  funds 
throtigli  the  United  Fund  campaign 
among  industries  and  business  estab- 
lishments than  they  received  in  the  past 
through  their  individual  drives  At,  a 
time  when  the  Red  Cross  netds  t;ood 
public  relations  so  badly  and  funds  wuh 
which  to  carry  out  their  importani  and 
vitAi  activities,  the  arbitrary  action 
taken  by  the  national  tward  can  cau.se  a 
breakdown  Ln  the  secsand  larE;est  Red 
Cross  unit  In  the  country. 

This  action  en  the  part  of  the  riaMcn.il 
board  ha.s  resulted  in  tender  of  rcs.-:;.\- 
tion  by  the  chairman  of  thp  r-outhf-Aattrn 
cliapier.  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Kaufman,  one 
of  our  outstandine;  citizens  m  Philadel- 
phia whose  record  of  service  to  the  R'^d 
Cross  IS  well  known  I  am  including 
herewith  the  letter  cf  rt'.-.:.:na.uon  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Kaufman,  which  points 
up  this  problem  and  the  problems  pre- 
sented in  ihis  Situation : 

American    Red   Cross, 
Philadrlvh.ta     Pa  .   J\.:-j    27.   lS5t. 
To  the  Board  of  DiTrctors.  the  Southeastern 
Chapter  Arnc-.cvi   Red  C'o^s: 

About,  1  year  ag>>  I  art>v)ted  •he  chair- 
manship o'  the  southe.iiteri.  Cii.>p-er  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  jii  ear  •. ,  -  .\  ,;'-av  t 
to  brir.^  sorr.e  order  i_ut  o:  ;."■■  ;  r..'.-  -  .vhlch 
then  eiisttM 

After  havlns:  served  on  the  bt:>ard  ai.d  tl.e 
executive  ccivr.v.ttee  for  a  Rreat  many 
years — and  havm^-  worked  en  vi'..\:i:  amuil 
fund  drives — I  realized  iuil;  •:>■  l.:;.:i'-:ise 
tark  ahead,  which  couid  unly  be  uccuni- 
pllahed  over  a  period  of  years 

I>urvii(i;  my  tenure  of  office.  wUh  'he  help 
and  cooperation  of  the  staff,  the  exec\i'ive 
committee  and  the  board  of  director-^  si  me 
progreaa  has  been  made,  although  thern  1* 
still  much  to  be  dune  to  mrderia.f  .ni'.d 
"democratize"  the  chapter  If  it  is  to  serve 
the  people  of  this  area  properly. 

Here,  aa  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  <  f 
America,  It  should  be  reoognl?*d  that  rvi:.y 
of  the  shortccmlni^s  of  the  Red  Crcs.-  are 
becaiise  0/  the  smugness  and  reacts- ns  by 
polldea  of  the  ruitlonal  body,  which  i.s  m>  st 
anfortunate  In  a  charitable  orifinlzatun 
chartered  by  the  Congrese  of  the  United 
State* — and.  aa  such.  Intended  to  serve  ill 
people  of  thia  country  regardle**  of  race. 
creed  or  color 

Obrloualy.  any  local  chapter  can  so  '^n!y 
•o  far  In  a  broad  approach  to  its  problems 
when  the  guiding  principles  of  the  natior.al 
organisation  are  based  on  such  narrow  think- 
ing aa  that  voiced  by  a  member  of  the  b<  ard 
1^  gOTcmora  who  Inquired  recently  whe'her 
I  knes  that  "the  Red  Croas  had  done  thiis 
and  ao  for  70  years." 

TTie  moat  recent  of  these  manlfestatl.ns 
of  the  bigoted  policy  of  the  National  Red 
Croaa  has  been  Its  arbitrary  ruling  that  the 
aouthaaatem  chapter  (the  second  largest  in 
AaMTlca)  muat  withdraw  from  the  local 
United  Fund.  This  manifesto  was  Issued 
with  a  complete  disregard  for  the  wishes  if 
the  people  of  thia  community  who  have  un- 
•quivoeaUy  voiced  their  deaire  to  give  their 
BMMM7  la  a  single  annual  drive.  Business. 
toduatry.  and  the  recognlaed  representatives 
ot  organtwrt  labor  bare  made  it  crystal  clear 
that  thia  la  the  onty  way  they  intend  to 
rapport  charitable  organlsatloiu,  including 
the  Bed  Croaa.  and  all  Philadelphia  news- 
papan  have  enthualaatlcally  supported  the 
pteB, 


Because  of  this,  the  executive  committee 
and  board  of  directors  of  the  southeastern 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  almost 
unanimously  voted  to  Join  tJnlted  Fund  In 
its  1951  drive,  which  was  most  successful. 
I:,  this  Joint  endeavor  every  step  was  taken 
t-  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  Red  Cross. 
N  .'Withstanding  our  sincere  efforts,  the 
rhnpter  has  been  publicly  rebtiked  and 
hu.^ll!lated  by  the  national  body 

.A-s  one  who.  In  common  with  many  other 
n'.eiT.>-)ers  of  our  board,  gives  freely  of  his 
t.me  ar.cW  efforts  In  behalf  of  civic  and 
harltable  enterprises,  we  feel  this  wa.s  en- 
tirely uncalled  for.  and  the  many  letters  we 
h-we  received  from  bo'lnessmen.  women,  in- 
dustrial leaders,  and  Philadelphia  labor  or- 
v;auizatl>jris.  as  well  as  the  editorials  In  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  have  confirmed  our 
Jiuikrraei'.t  !n  this  matter  Piu-ther,  we  do 
::  ;t  behev?  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  suc- 
cps.sfi]ilv  'he  splendid  and  necessary  work 
(<f  the  Red  CYo.ss  In  this  area  without  the 
full  support  of  all  the  people. 

A:.d.  flnaily.  we  are  convinced  that  unless 
the  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat's  brKi?  about  a  re' rganization  of  the 
Nst  ■  vni  R'd  Cro-ss  t<iward  the  end  that  it  be 
an  orga:  zation  1  f  the  people — instead  if 
foilowluf  the  dictates  ct  a  tradi'i'^nsl  nv.- 
r.crlty — it  canm-t  properly  carry  on  i*t  •.vi.ii 
as  "the  greatest   mother  '^i  them  nil" 

80.  for  the  e  rt'.isons.  it  is  with  prof>;iir.d 
regret  that  I  hr.d  it  necessary  'o  tender  my 
resignation  as  chairman  of  the  s.  uthea.stern 
chapter  of  the  A.-neric-in  Red  Crops  and  I 
hereby  do  so;  same  to  ta^te  elTect  at  the  cou- 
veuience  of  the  t^a.d  ef  directors. 

In  retiring  .v-  '-hapter  chairman.  I  expre-^s 
my  wholeheartet!  anprcc:,it::^'n  to  the  fine 
members  of  t^.e  sraff  tc  the  bnnrd  of  direc- 
tors, and  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  who  have  sc  sincerely  g  veu  cf 
their  ti-iie  and  tnerijie.s  :n  my  supp<:rt 

Ahthch  C    Kai;fma.-jn. 

>fr  Speaker,  the  national  board  has 
fcren  urtred  to  reconsider  its  attitude  snd 
t;ike  remedial  action  to  avert  the  spread 
'I  the  situation,  which  threaten.*'  to  be- 
come general  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  which  would  unnecessarily  hamper 
the  I'reat  humanitarian  work  of  the 
A-iurican  Red  Cro.'=s,  which  is  indeed  a 
matter  of  national  interest  and  one 
which  should  engage  our  particular  at- 
tention. 


CtU  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAasACHt-srrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  AuQUst  10.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  newspaper  articles: 
Li\'TTrowN  CrrtL  Ddxnsx  Cokps, 
Levittown.  N.  Y  .  August  8.  1951. 
Hon    Edith   Nocriss  Rocns. 
Houie  0/  Repreatntatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dt.au  CcNoaraswoMAjr  Rogxks:  This  letter 
Is  deliberately  addressed  by  me  as  director 
of  civil  defense  for  Levittown.  Long  Island. 
N.  Y.,  to  a  Member  of  Congress  from  another 
State.  My  reas^^n  for  writing  to  you  is  that 
I  wish  to  stress  a  national  challenge  and  Ita 
reflection  on  the  local  level. 

In  Congress  the  Members  are  constantly 
confronted  with  the  problems  of  creating  and 
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maintulnlng  a  system  of  clvU  defense  which 
covers  the  Nation.  Here  in  Levittown  we 
are.  perhaps,  somewhat  removed  from  the 
over-all  strategic  level  of  Captt^c  Hill — but, 
by  the  same  token.  Capitol  Hill  is  removed 
from  our  immediate  province. 

Civil  defense  in  Levittown.  and  in  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  a  community  endeavor.  It  has  called 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  best  elements  of 
the  community.  But.  even  in  our  almost 
100  percent  support  of  civil  defense  here,  we 
can  use  help. 

Specifically,  we  respectfully  tirge  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  rememl)er  that  they 
are  leaders  of  their  own  communltle:'  civil 
defense  efforts.  We  ask  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  aid  the  work  of  their  local  civil 
defense  groups,  to  lend  the  weight  of  their 
office  and  of  their  prestice.  You.  as  indi- 
viduals, can  help  your  clvU  defense  In  your 
own  community,  by  urging  people  to  join, 
by  using  your  Influence  with  them  to  enlist 
them  In  the  community  effort. 

It  would  be  nice  to  feel  that,  with  all  the 
work  to  be  done  by  Congress,  this  task 
could  get  on  without  you.  Personally,  how- 
ever. I  think  It  is  even  nicer  to  feel  that  each 
and  every  Congressman  can  and  should  play 
such  a  key  role  in  his  own  community's  civil 
defense. 

1  write  this  letter,  not  as  one  cf  your 
constituents,  hut  rather  because  of  your  past 
record  of  civic  vigilance  and  understanding. 
Please  pass  on  to  yotir  colleagues  this  sin- 
cere request  for  their  support  "on  the  old 
heme  grounds." 

Respectfully  yours. 


I  From    the   Levittown    (N.    Y.)    Tribune    of 

August  2.  19511 

Abound  the  Gbeen 

(By  R.   E.   A  I 

AN    OPEN    LETTES 

To  the  honorable  J.  Russell  SFB.*ctTE, 
Count V  Executive .  Mineola,  S.  Y. 

We  note  the  appointment  this  week  of 
Cvril  J  Rvan  to  the  position  of  civil  defense 
director  tor  Nassau  County.  It  Is  reassuring 
to  note  that  the  new  director  comes  to  his 
post  with  a  wealth  of  previous  experience  as 
leader  of  Freeporfs  CD  efforts  during  World 
War  II  and  again  during  the  present 
emergency 

We  L-hould  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  director  of  this  community's  civil  defense 
pr.  gram.  Robert  E  Lackey.  He  has  so  ably 
oreante-ed  the  Levittown  CD  that  many  In 
txhis  community  are  confident  that  he  could 
be  of  Inestimable  value  as  an  aide  to  the  new 
county  director. 

Guiding  the  civil  defense  program  for 
Levittown,  a  community  of  60.000  people, 
has  been  a  challenge  which  Bob  Lackey  has 
met  successfully  His  experiences  here,  plus 
his  natural  ability  for  creating  confidence 
and  respect  among  his  staff  workers,  lead  us 
to  suggest  that  his  services  be  utilized  for 
the  c:'mnn,in  got<l  of  the  county. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R     E     A. 

(From  Newsday  of  July  30,   1951] 

One-Man   Drive  Booms  LscitiT  roa  Big  CD 
Post 

LrviTTOWN  — A  one-man  effort  to  boom 
Levutowns  CD  director  for  the  top  CD  Job 
In  the  country  was  launched  last  night  by  a 
prominent   Levittown  businessman. 

Harry  Diamond  of  the  Levittown  Exchange 
Club  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  assist- 
ant auxiiiarv  police  chief,  p-^dicted  that  in  a 
matter  of  days  a  grateful  community  will 
flood  County  Executive  Sprague's  desk  with 
written  recommendations  for  Robert  O. 
Lackey  to  fill  the  post  vacated  by  Li.  Oen. 
Cornelius  Wickersham  last  mouth. 


Wickersham.  while  in  office,  was  lavish  in 
his  praise  of  the  blinded  veteran  who  in  12 
months'  time  has  set  up  what  has  been  called 
the  best  local  CD  program  in  the  country. 
Lackey  was  originally  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent post  by  Wickersham.  who  had  been  ad- 
vised of  Lackey's  coordinating  abiUty  by 
Sprague. 

Said  Diamond  last  night,  "Lackey's  popu- 
larity transcends  politics.  Every  organiza- 
tion u  back  of  him.  Lackey  is  the  type  of 
nxan  who  inspires  confidence — he  is  honest, 
sincere,  has  an  excellent  memory,  and  a 
terrific  faculty  for  coordinating." 

Diamond  added  that  "considering  the  Job 
that  Bob  Lackey  has  done — unparalleled  by 
any  other  local  director" — it  would  seem 
"more  than  wise  and  profitable"  for  the 
county  to  appoint  Lackey  to  the  post. 

"Aunt "  Jennie  Wanzor,  Republican  com- 
mitteewoman  for  the  Levittown  area,  when 
told  of  the  expected  flood  declared  herself 
"1,000  percent  behind  Bob  Lackey." 


VooUmm]  TraiuBf  for  Iidiaas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorial  published 
in  the  Mobridge  'S.  Dak.)  Tribune 
under  date  of  Augtist  2: 

The  National  Congress  of  Anierican  In- 
dians. In  annual  convention  last  week  at  St. 
Paul,  adopted  resolutions  rsking  more  vo- 
cational training  for  Indians  in  high  school, 
more  adult  education  on  reservations,  and 
scholarships  for  outstanding  Indian  stu- 
dents. These  requests  are  logical,  and  fit 
in  with  bills  which  West  River  Congressman 
E.  Y.  Besbt  has  introduced  to  make  benefits 
like  rights  under  the  GI  bill  available  for  the 
Sioux.  Representative  Bebst  has  lived  on 
Standing  Rock  Reservation  for  many  years 
as  lawyer  and  newspaperman,  and  is  offer- 
ing the  best  approach  to  the  Indian  problem 
that   has  appeared. 


WhUe  United  States  Exkanstt  Its  Re- 
sources, the  KremliB  Drires  for  Con- 
quest of  Remaininf  Areas  With 
UndeTeloped  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Arnold  C.  Schumacher  from  Eco- 
nomic Trend  Line  Studies,  a  weekly 
letter  of  economic  analysis: 
MiNxaAL  Rxsoimcia,  thx  Blux  Chips  im  th« 
Lntckmatiokai.  Pokkk  Gaujc 

For  almost  6  years  the  world  has  lived  la 
an  atmosphere  of  growing  tension  between 
two  major  power  blocs.  The  Soviet  Union, 
together  with  its  satellites,  has  shown  every 


intention  of  aggression,  either  indirectly  by 
promoting  unrest  or  by  direct  military  ac- 
tion The  fighting  In  Kona  Is  supported 
primarily  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
State?  as  one  test  In  the  struggle  agalitat 
Communist  Imperialism  There  Is  erery  In- 
dication that  this  world  tension  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  and  the  danger  Is 
always  present  that  it  may  explode  into  a 
f  till -scale  world  war. 

Modern  warfare  is  a  contest,  the  outcome 
of  which  depends  mamly  on  access  to  raw 
materials  and  productive  capacity.  Indi- 
vidual nations,  when  faced  with  invasion, 
may  put  up  a  heroic  defense  of  their  home- 
land and  offset,  to  some  degree,  the  superior 
equipment  of  their  enemies.  England  and 
Russia  were  two  prime  examples  of  this  type 
of  fighting  In  World  War  n.  However,  in 
the  long  run.  It  Is  still  superiority  in  weapons 
and  resources  which  decides  Tlctory.  The 
will  to  resist  is  no  substitute  for  planes. 
tanks,  and  gtins:  and  if  the  Axis  Powers 
would  have  had  access  to  the  rich  resources 
of  the  Western  Hemisiihere  and  Africa,  in  all 
probability  England  and  F.usslB  would  have 
gone  down  to  defeat  In  World  War  11. 

Whether  the  present  struggle  is  decided 
in  future  years  by  a  relatively  peaceful  proc- 
ess of  attrition  or  by  another  great  war.  the 
final  victor  will  be  that  group  of  nationa 
which  controls  the  advantage  in  raw  ma- 
terials. The  products  oi  modem  technology 
depend  on  a  rich  supply  of  minerals.  Proc- 
essing and  manufacturing  capacity  is  of 
no  use  without  them,  and  with  it  proc- 
essing and  manufacturing  plants  can  be 
buUt.  Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  out- 
side the  Riissian  orbit,  which  are  trying  to 
buUd  a  united  front  against  communism, 
keep  the  advantage  which  they  now  have  In 
mineral  resources. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  world  can  be 
divided  Into  seven  zones  for  purposes  of 
analysis.  The  strategic  value  of  these  areas 
vary  greatly,  and  essentially,  they  are  the 
chips  in  the  present  international  poker 
game. 

Zone  I.  The  Western  Hemisphere.  North 
and  South  America.  This  area  is  the  rich- 
est storehouse  of  minersils  In  the  world  and 
contains  the  world's  principal  supplies  of 
copper,  coal.  Iron,  lead,  nickel,  petroleum, 
sulfur,  phosphates,  antimony,  bavixlte,  fluor- 
spar, and  zinc.  These  two  continents  also 
have  the  greatest  Indtistrial  capacity  and 
the  largest  pool  of  technology  and  skill  of 
any  area  of  comparable  size.  The  great 
oceanic  and  Arctic  barriers  serve  as  a  mag- 
nificent natural  protection  against  invasion 
bv  a  foreign  enemy. 

"zone  II.  Australia.  South  Pacific,  and  New 
Zealand.  This  region  has  had  a  long  tradi- 
tion of  ties  with  the  Anglo- American  cul- 
ture and  contains  Important  sources  of  lead 
and  zinc  as  well  as  lesser  supplies  of  nickel, 
copper,  chromite.  tin.  and  uranium. 

Zone  lU.  British  Isles,  Spain,  Porttigal. 
and  Africa  south  of  the  eqtiator.  Because 
of  rich  and  undeveloped  resources  in  the 
southern  half  of  Africa,  this  area  is  prob- 
ably the  raost  vital  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. That  portion  of  Africa  which  lies 
south  of  the  Sahara  Desert  supports  the 
vrorld's  largest  chromite  and  uranium  pro- 
duction. It  is  the  heartland  of  diamonds, 
cobalt,  tantalitc.  and  coltamblte  and  con- 
tains unpcrtant  deposits  of  manganese,  tin. 
copper,  mica,  graphite,  platinum,  and  anti- 
mony. 

Zone  rv.  Western  Europe,  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  northern  Africa  (except 
Egypt).  This  region  Is  rich  In  coking  coal, 
cobalt,  potash,  mercury,  and  Iron  ore.  It 
also  has  the  greatest  concentration  of  sklUed 
labor  and  manufacturing  capacity  of  any 
area  outside  of  North  America. 

Zone  V.  Arabia,  Egypt.  Iran,  and  Iraq. 
Contrary  to  poptilar  impressions,  this  area  is 
not  as  vital  &a  certain  others  In  the  defense 
of  the  West,    The  Near  East's  only  Unportant 
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huge  manufacturing  capacity  In  operation 
Several  countrlee"  which  ran  t;jp<-'rt  !ani« 
quanUtlea  of  raw  material*  to  this  Natti  n 
■uffer  from  unstable  political  systems  and 
undeveloped  economies  It  is  ct  prime  Im- 
portance that  the  Unlte<l  States  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  help  these  mun- 
trlet  realize  their  potential  wealth  and  «ee 
to  it  that  the  returns  are  used  to  help  ralf.e 
living  standartls  In  backward  areas  The 
famoua  so-called  point  4  of  President 
Truman  has  tbU  aa  Its  ttated  objective. 
However,  much  greater  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  getting  private  capital  tn  do  the 
job.  Adequate  (ruarantees  of  pr.nectlun  '  f 
property  and  proper  agreements  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  profits  should  encourajre  private 
Investment  abroad,  and  this  would  r«move  a 
part  of  the  burden  from  the  American  tax- 
payer and  provide  efficient  developmer.t. 


Tlie  Isiae  Is  Not  TV,  Bat  Fair  Play 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXKirraszx 

IN  THE  SBNATK  OP  THB  UNITSD  ST.\TES 

Frixiay,  August  10.  195t 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  President.  !n 
accordance  with  the  permission  granted 
during  the  debate  today.  I  pre5»=nt  for 
printing  in  the  Rfcoio  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Issue  Is  Not  TV."  written  by 
Telford  Taylor. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Thb  laaus  la  Nor  TV,  Bxrr  Fah  Plat— Tkle- 
raaom  la  Ohlt  tbx  Mjsium;  tkx  Ncxd  Is 

r>OB     W«ow»«     STAMSAaDe     IN     CONCaXSSIONAL 

Hxaaixaa 

(By  Telford  Taylor) 

Soma  friends  of  mine  have  vacationed  for 
many  yean  In  Maine  at  the  home  of  a  plc- 
tureaque  and  elderly  resident  who  sets  his 
face  sternly  against  ail  Intrusions  of  the 
machine  age.  Perennially  Inconvenienced  by 
the  lack  of  a  tetepbone.  my  friends  recently 
obtaJnad  his  grudging  consent  to  install  one. 
A  few  days  later  they  discovered  the  old 
gentleman  bopping  excitedly  in  front  of  the 
theretofore  bated  Instrument  and  shouting 
Into  It.  no  doubt  addressing  some  eqa^lly 
venerable  crony.  "By  gum,  Ellsha.  this  Is  the 
coming  thing  I" 

Kver  since  the  opening  television  broad- 
easta  of  the  Senate  crime  hearings  In  New 
Tork  City,  most  of  the  American  public  h-is 
found  Itself  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
Maine  gaffer.  Television  U  not  merely  Ar- 
thur Godfrey  and  Milton  Berle  and  H.<wc1y 
Doody.  It  Is  not  only  the  entire  gamut  - 
from  eicellent  to  execrable — of  "entertain- 
ment." It  Is.  essentially,  a  device  which 
enables  multitudes  to  view  and  hear  frtin 
any  distance,  happenings  and  occa«lo!\s  ■  f 
the  moat  diverse  deaertptlon.  This  ls  the  pri- 
mary laaaon  of  the  Senate  crime  bearings,  so 
far  as  concerns  television 

It  la  a  lesaon  that  should  have  been  ictirnr  <1 
BMieh  aoooer.  This  is  not  the  drst  time  th.it 
a  public  event  has  scored  a  hit  uu  tele- 
▼laloo.  Last  faU.  telec&sU  of  the  United 
Mationa  seaalona  on  tbe  Korean  question 
aiouaud  Intense  public  Interest  and  much 
eonoient  In  the  press.  Nor  was  the  rrlme 
Inveatlgatlon  tha  first  dramatic  congressional 
laqulry  to  be  televised.  As  long  ago  as 
194g  tha  Bouae  Un-American  Activities  C<  >m- 
mlktaa  hearlnga  Involving  Alger  Hiks  ana 
WUttakar  Chambsrs  were  watched  on  tele- 
vlaloa. 

In  large  part,  the  terrtflc  Impact  of  the 
Wew  Tor»  crime  telecasu  derived  from  the 


--umulallve  conditioning  of  tt*  television 
jiubUc  which  had  thus  already  been  accom- 
jvll.shed  Th»  crime  hearings,  however,  seem 
tY-i  have  caught  the  rhythmic  moment  and 
precipltat»<d  full  awareness  of  the  aimc'St 
b.'':!id!es8  opportunities  inherent  in  tele- 
vision communication. 

But  excitement  over  the  opportunities 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  risits 
and  responsibilities.  Did  the  televising  of 
the  Kefauver  hearings  manifest  a  valuable 
new  Ingredient  of  democratic  government? 
Or  did  It,  T.uher.  exploit  and  aggravate  the 
sensational  features  which  all  too  frequently 
dLoflgure  congressional  investigations?  What 
ab<iut  the  rights  of  the  witnesses  who  were 
haled  before  the  committee  and  subjected 
to  the  heat,  glare,  and  public  exposure  of 
news  reels  and  television  In  addition  to  the 
barraKe  of  questions  from  the  committee 
memt>er8  and  counsel?  These  and  other 
problems  have  aroused  grave  concern  and 
should  be  settled  by  debate  rather  than 
deruilt 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  question  whether 
soverrimentai  prcx;eedlngs  other  than  con- 
gressional InvestlRaiions  will  soon  become 
tar»;et.s  of  the  television  camera.  Shortly 
.Hfter  the  c.;iiclU6lon  of  the  New  Tork  crime 
hearings,  great  controversy  arose  In  New 
V  Tic  City  over  propxaeals  to  televise  the 
City  council  finance  committee's  hearings 
cu  an  Increase  in  the  sales  tax.  An  antl- 
sa.es  tax  citizens'  committee  asserted  that 
"a  real  public  hearing  today  means  that  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  see  it  on  a  television 
screen." 

Televistne  of  Senate  and  House  sessions 
h.ive  been  publicly  urged,  but  for  the  time 
belrikt  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  probability. 
And  sij  far  r.o  one  has  seriously  suggested 
televising  court  proceedings.  These  possl- 
tiii'.ie  ,  must  be  kept  in  mind  to  checii  the 
general  soundness  of  one's  conclusions,  but 
fnr  the  moment  the  propriety  of  televising 
congres.slonal  investigations  is  the  Issue  on 
the  fl'Mir. 

In  approaching  this  question,  the  hlstorl- 
:al  origins  and  constitutional  basis  of  con- 
gressional investigations  must  not  be  over- 
looked. By  nature,  the  Investigative  power  is 
part  of  tue  process  of  legislative  decision, 
and  Its  main  purpoae  is  to  furnish  the  legis- 
lators with  information  neceaaary  to  a  con- 
sidered decision.  Nearly  a  centiiry  ago  Judge 
Daly,  of  the  New  Tork  Court  of  Appeals, 
described  the  investigative  power  as  citend- 
ln>;  to  "any  matter  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest upon  which  it  may  be  Important  that 
It — the  legislature — should  have  exact  In- 
formation, and  In  respect  to  which  it  would 
be  competent  for  it  to  legislate.  The  right 
U)  pass  laws  necessarily  Implies  the  right  to 
obtain  inltirmation  upon  any  matter  which 
mav  become  the  subject  of  a  law."  And  In 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  power  of  tbe 
legUslaiure  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 
and  testify  before  Its  committees,  and  to 
pual.sh  for  disobedience"  is  a  necessary  con- 
cuinltant. 

The  puTp<,»e  of  the  Kefauver  hearings,  ac- 
riTclini>;ly.  was  not  to  decide  whether  Frank 
C"  stellu  or  any  other  person  had  b*jen  guilty 
r  a  crime  The  facts  disclosed  by  the  In- 
estigation  may.  Indeed,  bear  on  such  ir^at- 
rers  but  the  committee's  authority  under 
;!  e  iiienate  reeolutlon  Tfblch  established  It  Is 
t>)  .study  whether  organlaed  crime  utilizes 
:  fie  farimie.«i  of  Interstate  commerce  •  •  • 
ii  r  the  development  of  corrupting  influences 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  ot  the  laws  of  any  State."  and  on  the  basis 
of  It.s  study  to  bring  before  the  Senate  "such 
rtcimmendatlons  as  to  necessary  legislation 
us  It  may  deem  advisable." 

It  is  fundamental,  therefore,  that  neither 
Costello  nor  any  other  witness  was  on  trial 
and  that  the  hearings  were  in  no  senaa  a 
Judicial  proceeding  Yet,  tndublUMy.  thotH 
sp  rids  of  people  who  read  the  newspapers  or 
witched  the  television  screen  assumed  or 
concluded  that  the  hearings  indeed  conatl* 
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tuted  a  trial.  Even  Journalistic  comment  on 
the  hearings  has  been  replete  with  references 
to  the  uial.  court  attendants  and  other 
verbiage  suggestive  of  Judicial  proceedings. 

These  misunderstandings,  indeed,  are  the 
basLs  of  one  of  the  objections  most  strongly 
raised  against  televising  the  hearings.  It  Is 
nreued  that  television  gave  wide  currency  to 
the  erroneous  notion  that  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  witness  was  being  adjudicated. 

But  Is  television  the  culprit  here?  Nearly 
every  well-publicized  congressional  inquiry, 
where  the  conduct  of  Individuals  is  scruti- 
rized  for  Its  bearing  on  questions  of  legisla- 
tive policy,  has  precipitated  the  same  confu- 
sion. One  need  only  recall  the  public  reac- 
tion to  disclo.sures  about  the  transactions  cf 
Charles  E  M'tchell.  Albert  H.  Wiggin.  the 
Van  Sweringen  brothers,  and  other  leading 
financiers  who  were  grilled  by  Ferdinand 
Peccra  m  the  Senate  banking  investigation 
c.    1933  34. 

If  m:sunderstanding  arises,  to  be  sure,  tele- 
vision will  .spread  it;  but  if  action  Ls  tciken 
to  correct  misunderstanding:,  televi-i.n  will 
spread  th.it,  too.  Rather  than  sacritict  the 
benehts  of  public  enlightenment,  to  which 
t  'evision  can  contribute  so  effectively.  It 
•would  seem  wiser  t^  turn  the  advent  of  tele- 
vi.~K,.n  into  an  crc:tsion  for  impr.  ving  con- 
gre<-.sicnal  cnn-.ni:'.*.''e  procedures  and  clarify- 
ing their  nature  and  i.iurpose  :n  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

Another  argtunent  is  that  televislnf:  a  wit- 
ness' face  and  behavior  In  the  witness  chair 
violates  his  right  to  privacy  Under  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  other  States,  an  individual 
Is  protected  against  unauthorized  publica- 
tion of  a  person's  ap{>earance  and  testimony 
In  ofEcial  public  proceedings. 

A  witness  in  such  heai'ings  may  refuse  to 
divu  ^e  information  which  bears  no  rea- 
sonable relation  to  the  object  of  the  pro- 
ceeding But  if  he  has  knowledge  of  rele- 
vant facts,  what  he  has  to  say  and  his  man- 
ner of  saym^.  It  are  subject  to  official  and 
public  scrutiny. 

Here  again  television  presents  no  new  basic 
ls.-ue  If  a  witness  can  be  required  to  appear 
and  testify  on  the  record  before  a  public 
sitting  of  the  Investigative  body,  if  the  rec- 
ord cf  his  testimony  may  be  printed  and 
distributed  in  official  reports  and  quoted  In 
the  press,  and  if — as  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice— the  press  and  newsreels  may  publicliie 
his  appearance  visually  as  well  as  verbally, 
there  i.s  little  logic  in  drawing  the  line  this 
side  of  radio  and  television. 

For  the  public  character  of  legislative 
Inquiries  (unless  security  considerations  re- 
quire secrecy  I  is  no  superficial  appendage, 
but  highly  functional.  In  judicial  proceed- 
ings the  public  is  admitted  in  order  to 
rnuiimize  the  risk  of  secretly  corrupted  Star 
Chamber  proceedings.  But  the  public  is  not 
e.'.pected  to  participate  in  or  influence  the 
actions  of  Judge  or  Jury;  on  the  contrary,  the 
utmost  precautions  are  taken  to  insulate 
them  from  outside  pressures.  The  legisla- 
tive process  in  a  democracy,  by  contrast, 
should  be  responsive,  though  not  immedi- 
ately submissive,  to  the  expressions  of  the 
electorate. 

The  public,  in  short,  is  entitled  not  only  to 
receive  the  information  uncovered  in  legis- 
lative investigations  but  also  to  comment  on 
it  and  supplement  it  by  petitions  and  letters 
to  the  legislature  or  through  other  appro- 
priate channels.  Public  participation  is  an 
organic  pa.rt  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
It  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  lawmakers'  bur- 
den that  the  lightning  of  the  public's  anger 
should  beat  about  their  beads  and  the  stm- 
shlne  of  its  smile  warm  their  hearts.  This 
is  why  maximum  publicity,  within  the  limits 
C  decorum  and  fairness.  Is  desirable. 

But  if  the  right  to  privacy  Is  not  a 
valid  test,  most  assure-Uy  fairness  is.  Even 
though  congressional  hearings  are  non- 
Judicial,  and  guilt  or  Innocence  is  not  at 
stake,  unproved  charges  made  and  incom- 


plete facts  divulged  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigative hearing  can  have  the  most 
disastrous  effect  on  individual  reputations. 
If  the  televising  of  hearings  tends  to  make 
such  hearings  unfair,  then  either  the  tele- 
vising should  be  foregone  or  steijs  taken  to 
ml  Igate  its  dangering  effects. 

There  are.  it  seems  to  me,  three  principal 
respects  in  which  television  may  tend  to  un- 
dermine the  fairness  ".nd  decorum  of  con- 
gressional investigations,  unless  preventive 
measures  are  adopted : 

1.  Excessive  noise,  light.  he.'it  or  other  dis- 
ruptive rircvimstances:  Much  has  been  said, 
and  rightly,  nf  the  glare  of  lights  and  gen- 
eral disturbance  which  now  accompanies  an 
impoTtan:  congressional  Investigation.  It  is 
u..:a.r  to  a  witness  to  subject  him  to  the 
interminable  popping  of  flash  bulbs,  the 
heat  and  daz.^Ie  of  klieg  lights  and  the  Jump- 
ing about  of  innumerable  photographers 
seeking  new  angles.  Furthermore,  these 
thing  make  a  Roman  holiday  of  the  occasion 
and  degrade  the  lawmaking  process. 

It  is  no"  generally  realized,  however,  that 
television  is  not  the  sole  or  even  the  principal 
offender.  At  the  New  York  crime  hearings 
the  television  cameras  were  placed  In  the 
corners  of  the  room  and  were  relatively  un- 
obstrusive.  In  large  part,  the  glare  and  heat 
of  lliihts  and  the  flash  bulLs  and  almost  In- 
cessant motion  were  due  to  the  newsreel  and 
press  photographers. 

Nearly,  If  not  qute  all.  of  this  disturbance 
is  wholly  unnecessary  in  a  chamber  which 
is  projaerly  equipped.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions, television  cameras  are  located  In  glass 
bon-.hs.  the  room  Is  brl'^htly  but  not  op- 
pressively illuminated,  arm  the  camera  work 
proceeds  practically  unnoticed.  At  the 
Nurent)erg  trials,  newsreel  and  other  cameras 
were  likewise  coniSned  to  corner  booths  and 
other  Inconspicuous  \antage  points,  and 
their  operation  in  no  way  detracted  from  the 
i  iemuity  and  quiet  ol  the  proceedings. 

There  is  no  reason  why  similar  restrictions 
cannot  be  enforced  in  congreseslonal  hear- 
ings and  every  reason  why  they  should  be. 
Neither  flash  bulbs  nor  the  clicking  of 
cameras  nor  any  moving  alwut  of  press 
representatives  within  the  "operational  area  " 
of  the  hearings  should  be  permitted  while 
the  committee  Is  in  session.  Installing  the 
necessary  booths  will  run  up  the  costs.  But 
if  congressional  hearings  are  important 
enoush  to  be  photographed  and  televised, 
thev  are  Important  enough  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  preserving  the  proper  atmosphere, 
m  fairness  both  to  the  witnesses  and  to  the 
legislative  process  Itself. 

If  these  precautions  are  observed,  I  do 
not  think  that  "mike  fnght"  or  "'stage 
fright"  wlU  discomfort  many  witnesses.  It 
is.  in  any  event,  the  inherent  tension  of 
public  controversy  that  is  the  primary  cause 
of  nervousness.  The  microphone  has  be- 
come a  standard  item  of  furniture  in  large 
public  rooms,  and  witnesses  may  legitimately 
be  required  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it.  No  doubt  the  witness  who  is  poised  and 
articulate,  or  who  conveys  an  impression  of 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  will  appear  to  best 
advantage  with  the  public.  But  this  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  human  Intercourse,  and  these 
qualities  are  Just  as  valuable  before  a  Jury 
as  before  the  microphone  or  camera. 

2.  Incomplete  presentation:  One  of  the 
most  serious  hazards  is  that  television  may 
carry  only  the  sensational  parts  of  a  hear- 
ing, or  that  the  portions  selected  may  dis- 
tort or  "slant"  the  presentation.  This  may 
occur  by  dealgn.  by  accident,  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  commitments  to  broadcaist  other  pro- 
grams during  the  cotirse  of  the  hearings.  Of 
cotrrse.  this  risk  is  not  peculiar  to  television: 
It  la  also  inherent  in  newspaper  coverage. 
But  variety  In  reporting  techniques  an<ii  edi- 
torial points  of  view  Is  at  least  a  mitigating 
factor  in  the  case  of  the  press.  Moreover, 
even  though  scurrilous  and  one-sided  Jour- 
naliam  may  be  tolerated  in  our  aodety.  thas* 


qualities  cannot  be  allowed  to  pervade  tha 
radio  waves. 

It  la  highly  necessary,  therefore,  that  tele- 
vision broadcasts  of  congressional  Invesllga- 
tlve  hearings  be  complete,  or  If  unavoidable 
circumstances  necessitate  selection,  that  th? 
most  scrupulous  fairness  l>e  exercised  so  that 
the  nature  of  the  .^election  does  not  work  to 
the  damage  of  any  individual  or  to  the  preju- 
dice of  a  fair  presentation  cf  the  issues. 
Congressional  cinimlttees  should  not  p<rmlt 
broadcasts  of  their  hearings  without  advance 
plans  and  assurances  that  satisfy  thet>« 
standards. 

3.  Commercial  sponsorship;  Only  one  of 
the  national  n-itworks  which  carried  the  New 
York  crime  hearings  obtained  a  commercial 
sponsor — Time  magazine — for  these  pro- 
grams. The  propriety  of  allowing  a  private 
concer:i  to  exploit  for  commercial  advertis- 
ing a  governmental  proceeding  ha^  since 
been  much  debated.  For  the  defense  it  has 
been  arrued  that  sponsorship  helps  the  net- 
work-; meet  the  costs  and  thus  encourages 
ihern  to  carry  more  of  such  events  than 
Wi.)u,d  be  the  case  if  sponsorship  were 
pi.jiubiied. 

However.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
WL'Uid  be  the  effect  li:;  the  long  run.  Private 
cncerns  sponsor  programs  for  advertising  or 
gx>d-will  advantages.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  they  will  seek  to  capitalize  on  the 
most  "'colorful"  hearings  or  porMons  of  a 
pr.tracted  hearing.  If  commercial  sponsor- 
ship IS  permitted,  the  networks  will  come  to 
Gtpend  on  It.  and  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  selective  coverage  based  on  advertising 
considerations — the  very  outcome  which  it  is 
vital  to  avoid. 

Furthermore,  one  cannot  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility th«l  a  venal  committee  and  an  un- 
inhibited advertiser  might  prostitute  the  in- 
vestigative process  and  concoct  a  show  to 
the  political  advantage  of  the  one  and  the 
financi  .1  benefit  of  the  ether.  And  in  any 
case,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
determination  whether  or  not  to  broadcast  a 
governmental  proceeding  or  a  part  of  It 
should  hang  upon  the  advertising  Judgment 
of  a  commercial  concern.  Rather  we  should 
Continue  to  enforce  the  public  interest  re- 
sponslbilitles  of  the  networks,  perhaps  ss- 
sisted  by  grants  from  nonprofit  foundations, 
and  eventually  supplemented  by  the  opera- 
tions of  noncommercial  radio  and  television 
station,s. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  taste  a  trivial  one. 
It  has  been  urgued  that  advertising  spou- 
Eorsnip  of  the  KiTAXj\tM  telecasts  was  no 
more  to  be  condemned  than  advertising  lu 
newspapers,  the  circulation  of  which  was 
raised  by  coverage  of  the  hearings.  This  over- 
looks tlie  basic  difference  between  use  of  the 
same  general  medium  and  direct  sponsor- 
ship of  the  coverage  itself,  as  if  an  advertiser 
bought  and  paid  for  the  newspaper  Bpfv;e  In 
which  the  press  accounts  were  carried. 

It  simply  is  not  seemly  that  Presidential 
addresses,  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  its 
constituent;  committees,  or  other  olBcial 
events  should  come  to  us  "by  courtesy  of 
Bosp.  beer,  or  bubblegiun,  or  even  any  les« 
personal  and  more  dignified  commodity.  All 
considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
commercial  sponsorship  should  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

No  dot'bt  there  are  problems  to  be  worked 
out  In  addition  to  those  discussed  above. 
Now  that  millions  of  people  can  be  given  a 
window  through  which  to  watch  congres- 
sional investigations.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
general  standards  of  procedure  should  be 
overhauled  and  raised,  in  tbe  interests  both 
of  good  l^islatlon  and  fair  play  for  indl- 
vldtials.  Under  proper  safeguards,  the  tele- 
vising of  public  hearings  should  be  a  highly 
beneficial  thing,  both  in  principle  and  tn  fact. 
The  citl»n's  export  unity  for  direct  contact 
with  goveriunental  proceedings  has  been 
greatly  enhanced.  If  the  o-  vtunlty  is  in- 
telligently exploited,  uur  democracy  »'1U  tm 
atroagly  reinlorccd. 
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Fr«cw>y    FrMi    tbc    lUBuU 

PipMf  ■!  ui  Stote  •<  N«w 

Jtrtty  CmU  AMfftiM  tW  CMt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  ALFRED  D.  SIEMNSKl 

or  irrw  jm^rr 
IN  TBB  BOC8S  OT  BIP&JCSENTATTVES 

Friday.  Aa^^jt  id.  1951 

Mr.  SIEIflNSKI  Mr  Speaker,  it 
my  Intention  to  introduce  an 
smendBBent  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  to  H.  R  4914.  a  bill  to  authorize 
eertain  eoDstnjcuon  at  nulitary  and 
oatral  Inst&UaUons.  and  for  other  ptir- 


Ify  amendment  wa.s  to  provide  atx>ut 
four  mllUon  dollars  for  the  construction 
of  a  desperately  needed  freeway  from 
tbe  Jersey  side  of  the  Holland  Tunnel 
to  tbc  Baymine  Naval  Base,  a  ma^nlfi- 
oent  and  Tital  Defense  Department  in- 
atallatkm. 

While  the  House  sat  in  Committee  I 
dteuHed  the  propo&ition  with  several  of 
my  dlttiQgtilibed  collea«rues  who  so  ably 
aenre  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
It  was  vhiie  the  gentleman  from  Oe<siaa 
[Mr.  VnaoHl,  its  distin^rulshed  chair- 
raao,  ao  forcefully  drove  home  the  merlta 
of  R.  R  4914  and  the  Justification  for 
the  funds  to  be  appropriated. 

I  deferred  prcEenting  my  amendment 
when  I  was  adrised  thai  it  was  not  with- 
in the  parrtew  of  the  bill  under  consid- 
Th«e  seems  to  be  no  provision 
as  there  was  In  World  War  n. 
wfaicb  would  aDow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  for  a  road  serving  as  ingress 
to  a  Defense  Department  Ln- 
Doc  even  to  the  vitai  and  criU- 
eaUy  situated  Bayonne   Naval  Base  at 
Bayomie.  N.  J.   Convquently  the  modest 
and  hard-working   people  of  Bayonne 
and  Jersey  City  miist  continue  to  pay  to 
iipkacp  the  totally  inadeqiiate  ro&ds  l^ftd- 
iac  to  and  from  the  base.    If  tliey  should 
nbei  and  seal  off  the  roads,  no  dcmbt  the 
■■FeBoae  airlift  would  eome  into  play. 
Watt  that  is  no  solution. 
Mr.    Speaker,    the    proposition    my 
p.-oposes  Is  merited.    It  has 
rcaearcbed  and  studied  for  niaoy 
Tba  oicht  before  Pearl  Harbor 
nnwal  ciliriala  were  ready  to  move  on 
I  of  the  project    Pearl  Harbor  em- 
them.    They  dropped  it. 
I  urn  bappy  to  report  that  all  are  alert 
Id  tiM  attoation  and  the  needs  Involved. 
I  Mavyta  cooperating.  InArmyeogl- 
mm  in  my  oAee  last  we^   We  dia- 
1  tka  freeway  and  ita  rdatlQci  to  tiM 


the  above  la  a  thumb- 

I  Intend  to  trlng  the 

Into  the  plctiire  '^Wh 

of  Dtfcow  en  this  ilar- 

I  teuH  tt  w«D  not  be  too 

from  tba 

Tunnel  to  the 

wiUbaoome  a  reality. 


Tkc  UmMti  States  State  Departaieat  and 
Pofiry  ia  the  Far  Eatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  scABTi.\.>ro 

IS  THE  SEN.\TE  CF   "HTZ  f^'nTt)  ST.^TTS 
Frtdau.  Aupust  10    /!>5/ 

Mr .  BUTLER  o  f  Ma  it  ia  •  i«:l  M  i  Presi- 
dent, at  the  invitalion  oi  the  American 
I*«;:on.  Department  of  Mar.  a  id  I  .ir- 
tended  an  address  by  Mr  .\!?rf"1  K  hl- 
berg  at  the  EalUmore  P>ly'.pchn  c  I;;ti- 
tute.  The  meciM-.  a.-S  sponsored  by 
American  L*"i;;on  D<  pariment  of  Mary- 
land: Ameiican  Legion  Ajx.iU.iry;  Catho- 
lic War  V(>teran.s  of  Maryiand;  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  Murvland:  Baltimore 
Kiwani.1  Club  InternH* ..-^nai  P-Jerntion 
of  Catholic  .Murnnat-':  th^  Mi'.it.ir.  r^  'cr 
of  the  P.,uplc  Heart:  tiic  M'lii:'.  \\\ -^icn 
of  Maryland:  the  Civ;uui  Cl.iu  the 
Knj^ht^  of  CoiUnibu>  chf  M-.;y'.,i:i«i 
Com:r.,:te'''  i-;-.-  C.  r..njtunonal  Gi,)\:'!ii- 
m..nt:  and  the  Maivhmd  AcUuu  cluiid. 

The  senior  :=k'n::i!.or  from  M<r:/land 
[Mr.  O'CoNCR]  w.T.s  .il.G  prt"5ei/  .At  tl.e 
meeting  Mr.  KohlLe:^  m^dc  oc^.'.in  al- 
legaiioiis  and  c.>iarKe-s  wianut  .ae  man 
m  the  Government  of  the  Una-  i  St-itea 
and  ai^ainst  another  man  w.^.o  is  l>eing 
considered  for  appomtanent  to  high 
ofBce  in  Japan  Tho<ie  charges  to  me 
were  so  serious  that  I  re':  •C5t»*d  that  a 
transcript  oi  the  speech  te  ^.tTU  to  me,  so 
that  I  could  place  .t  m  'die  Appendix  of 
the  CoKCRKssii  NAL  Ri^.c>«i.i  I  havc  re- 
ceived an  e.stimii'e  of  the  cc-t  of  printm  ; 
the  addres.s.  ar.d  I  am  vdvi;ed  that  the 
cost  will  be  S38J  50  I  rtquest  un;-".™- 
mous  consent  that  the  =^pefch  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Appendix  of  the  R?^cr:L\ 

The  VICE  PREcilDENT.  I^  Ih.  .-  .n- 
JecUon?  'iho  Chair  hears  non.  a:iu  .i 
so  ordered. 

'The  address  !«  a.s  follows  i 

Judge  Smith  Mr  Burklid.  c'.v  fhe  senior 
Senat.jr  rror.i  MaTj  idi:6  a. .-J  •:..  "\.  '.  ■:  %■■::- 
ator  Irrni  Marj.and.  the  -iTi-'-rs  >:,.:  :...t.  - 
bers  oi  ihe  c-7mmt!iep^  <■.  'tf  '.■,:■.-:  'ac  or- 
jauizatlons  that  spin.str^-'l  ■^:  ri.t-eUr.i;. 
ladles,  and  gentleme:;  !'  is  .i  '.•::'i'  ',  :  r, 
and  I  greatly  apprt-clatp  '..f  p:;vi:pt:e  :  :<;^- 
peai-mg  before  you  ti-nig::'.  I  hiiv-  ii-i^'  -^ 
althoiKih  I  WM  onejln.ally  ■\  Califf^r:!;  »m  -i;;.! 
b«T«  liv«l  ftjf  35  years  In  Np*-  Y-^rk  I  hrc 
long  had  an  attachmer.t  lo  'ht.-  Free  8t«tp  >f 
Maryland.  My  fatlirr  w:!;',  tv.Tn  here  ;r.  .\::- 
napclis,  although  taken  'o  ?i;i(  .m'.a  i<  i 
boy.  manj.   many   ye.^r?   aj^r     ">!   cvvir-sf 

Coming  down  here  I  notk-rd  'he  sig:.^  -;i 
the  parkwayi  leading  mr  o'  New  Y  rX  - 
great  big  signs,  at  \ea.xx  IC  :eet  high  readiii- 
"lu  caae  of  enemy  uttiick  on  New  York  O'v 
thla  parkway  will  be  cl(-«wd  l"  all  encfpt  o!v:i 
d«f«n»e  and  military  vehlc'-en  "  That  is  what 
w«  have  up  now  at  the  entrance  t  .vjr 
greatest  city  6  year«  alter  uncondtti  M.al  vic- 
tory In  erery  part  of  the  world.  In  t.'ie  M- 
lantte,  tlM  Pacific,  in  Burop^.  In  .M\»  »::c1  m 
Afrlea.  Sometlilng  aurely  haa  gone  wrong 
that  «•  have  come  to  that. 

liMt  month,  flying  from  Wortholt  Alrp 'rt. 
outaUle  London,  to  Irelaiid  the  driver  who 
drove  w  out  to  the  airport  called  my  »'ten- 
Uoo  to  a  launiunent.  a  marble  ahalt,  recent- 


ly fTPrted  he  raid,  and  on  it  wss  the  !n- 
s  riptli  n  "In  memory  of  the  P-.lee  who  died 
!n  au'  ser'.ice  of  the  RAP.  !'J41  45  '  That 
i:..=«'rlptlcn  and  that  shaft  are.  I  think. 
a  :npa£Tire  of  the  moral  sickness  that  ;■♦  : - 
vndps  the  world  ttxlay,  the  nnral  slc.^  -.c's 
w;:'.i-,'i  has  gone  to  the  depth.s  of  a  p.'-.,'.--  in 
■ip;'T  f  ity  For  rem^mhpr  tho'e  year«  '3U 
!  Ji  .i:;d  what  Britain,  and  we  with  ^icr. 
.:''.  •  r'Vi:ind  In  i:'43  at  Tehrxn  t  '  ft'hs 
' '.  P -1  ind  wns  turned  over  to  Sti'.l;'.  In 
Februan.  1945.  the  rest  of  P-^land  •  'Id 
-Ut.  It  w.-i«  sold  out  sec'etly  Iti  hrtn  ■'•««: 
and  the  public  sta^emf^nr  in  'he  f'.  =:  rase 
said  n.thin;  ah?'!t  It,  and  in  the  second 
ca.**  It  ci!!.^!  f'^r  dpmocratlc  elections  which 
Poland  ^..1^  '-.ad  S<:Tiet  «••■'.<?  .\r.  '  v.-hile 
that  s«'.'-  ';•  wh;  -  ing  ~::  'hf  P  .■  ■  fiught 
In  the  RAP  aiic  they  fou^lv  at  M-:.'e  C.is- 
slno  »Hh  I  UT  lioys 

The  I  'Ujry  of  the  past  has  been  full  of 
betrayals,  but  thi.«  l.s  somethiiiw;  new  In  be- 
trayals. Bet.-tiyals  are  old.  but  pnde  In  t)e- 
trayals  is  somrth!;-.,;  new  Ev>n  M'.-'-'-^v".! 
told  how  to  bptray  yur  .iV.'.r^  w:.  ■•  t  f-r.d, 
hut  to  eoTer  it  nvjr,  a  ^.-^rt  r.t  :efin.;  them 
fall,  but  dont  let  it  look  a^  th  ueh  the-  -x-ere 
pxiflhed.  |.^ppiau.;pl  Rpx.en.'^er  '  ha'  Pclt.-h 
Iwtrayal  wp.s  a  Jo;;-.'  .Vrner:cr.r  .^'^d  BTitlsh 
venture.  The  .ifTrf-nents  at  both  Tehran 
and  Yalta  were  si^jned  *  Churchill.  Rocscvt'lt, 
Stalin** — In  that  order.  Mnyije  you  remen.bcr 
that  little  special  incident  with  regrrd  to 
Poland. 

I  am  taking  Prland  first  because  '~i  the 
monument,  and  bpnuse  it  set  the  picture 
enrly  as  early  •"=  lv4!  The  story  ^f  t:-."  !6 
leaders  of  the  P  "^h  ModTCTOund  in  1945; 
m  March  or  April  19^5,  Just  before  V"E-dsT. 
Those  16  leaders  were  ur%eci  b-  tis  and  Gr-eat 
Britain  to  make  themselves  known  to  the 
Russian  Army  m  Poland  <;n  that  thev  ccu'd 
negotiate  a  so-cal'ed  ct;»!!t:on  gcTerr.raent. 
They  had  mad«.  tht'm?r.v"?  k:i  ^wn.  on  car 
advice,  and  they  h.\d  d'.«aprr-ari»d.  and  at  the 
U.  N.  conference  tn  San  Pr-o.'lsn  In  April 
'3-13  s.'.iiuOt.  d  ,■  bt'  Uv'^t  •!"•■  ;u<^T''-n  up  and 
A ■'  *  re  h  ''*:pr«»d  a.*  •<>  wr.fif  htd  haj'r*-^»i 
•^>  ihrt*-  i«,  j\!  d  Mr  M'^in-ov  clidnt 
know.  R;'  finally  thv  w'-d  c.ime  ^\.-  of 
M'"^rTw  '.'•'-'T  were  In  \'iil  (n  Mtsc<".w,  .it-.d  ''O 
•  h' ".  'vf  w".;,'  iinci-td  w.'h  th''  r'^n:-'>re.  ct:». 
*,•  i  '  n,e  (  th  ■««•■  rT;i-':  ^•^?  sliOf  e»r^ppd.  I 
'  •'  ■■'.-•  n:;d  told  '^*  «'  •%'  the  s*<"itv  of  uhat 
l".v":eM'»d  '.^  thpo-  O-'w  •.t»v  -.vere  t,  ken  but 
■  ■:  ors-e  v^  w^n.t  ■■ '  -.-d  .ind  ?'.irned  up  w.th 
■^'  I  !:i   m  San  Pr'vr     ->   ■ 

\V'  -.i-'  '{.  :;  t  !',  "■■^  vrrip  f".  ?"  !r.'  •  Pl! 
''.■•'•    b«'tra\  lis-   t'    '.«■■-    sri '.:    a    cotr.m"!.    «t  ~rv 

'•»  hui  China  *h  ■  >he  wtirst  of  all  the  be- 
■.r  iV.iLs,  be'.-.iuse  '  ■  ■, '  r- viri.tt»'.y.  It  wa.-  al- 
:-!  <r  '\  lCO-r>ercen-  A  :;t'rlcan  Job  We  didn't 
c--  rnu-h  niil  fr  r.  Brr.iin  In  the  betnyal 
iif  tntre,  I  .,•'..'  -.-y  they  didn't  in  alcng. 
b's*  th»v  tust  u'.<:r.  '  r.,»ve  the  power  nr  aii- 
th'  T  »v  ♦■■  help  "ijt  very  much  And  h;\v- 
:n^  b'"'r:ived  Th'-  a  to  the  Communists  ;n  a 
.nru'  *erifs  f  »«fp~  some  of  whxv-h  I  will 
••me  ?■  livt-:  >m;  we  are  now  prep-^ri.:tj  to 
dnl'h  Cht;.t»,  '  :  'urn  over  the  suerrillas  .md 
•;i«"  't-p--  :  ■hf  Republic  nf  China  u:i  P  or- 
::•'«.!    ii.'.o   '.o  •  rd«"  tn  do  i.*iat,  we  will  also 

Dftray   our   rwn 


be-.',i',    K  ri-.i,    and 


deo.d    In  K-'r»'H 

Tha-   rntv  n.ir  h*.  so  easy.     I  think  Amerl- 

•an.v  like  v.  j  will  make  that  difficult,  as  you 
mnre  and  :n.Te  come  to  realtze  it  and'  as 
'he   plot  Jiff    br'ooniea   clearer,   as    it    will    be- 

■<!nie  .  leArer,  in  the  year  or  maybe  the  8 
mon'.h.s  Mr  tfie  year  and  a  half  ahead  of  us. 
And  I  ur  Ck-vernment  will  have  to  do  it  very 
slowly  step  by  step,  but  I  have  the  utmost 
^-<  s.ndenre  tn  the  men  who  have  bamboozled 
and  ftxiled  and  misled  our  leaders  that  they 
will  surceed  In  accomplishing  thelj  end.  as 
trirv  have  In  the  pa.'st.  In  fact,  I  believe 
t^.i:  wlidlevei  It  U  tiiais  goln^j  to  come  out 

:  LLii  Ueai  in  Korea,  aud  out  uf  the  fighting 
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In  Korea,  and  out  of  the  gradual  betrayal 
of  Formosa,  and  what  remains  of  Free  China. 
I  thick  It  must  already  be  agreed  to.  and 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  already  In 
writing.  Ill  come  hack  to  that  with  the 
evidence  that  we  have  that  that  is  the  case 
a  little  later 

But  I  first  want  to  go  back  and  look  at 
the  past  and  .see  how  we  got  here 

Now.  I  am  going  to  say  things  that  should 
be  shocking  to  an  American  audience,  and 
I  am  going  to  say  nothing  that  isn't  so:  if 
I  only  think  It  Is  ao — I  will  point  out  that 
It  IS  only  an  opinion.  And  this  kind  of 
criticism,  I  know,  shocks  Americans;  it 
should  be  shocking  to  have  to  have  such 
criticism  presented  to  you,  iHit  I  would  like 
to  go  back  to  a  great  Democratic  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said.  "There  should 
not  be  less  criticism  in  time  of  war.  but 
more  Honesty  and  competence  require  no 
shield  of  secrecy."  Spoken  as  a  true  Ameri- 
can 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  can  take  your 
memories  all  the  way  back  to  the  Atlantic 
Ch.irter?  Its  been  pretty  well  forgotten, 
but  we  all  knew  about  it  only  a  few  years 
ago  That  was  what  we  fought  for.  you 
remember,  in  World  War  n.  It  was  signed 
in  August  1941.  but  it  was  signed  again. 
more  ofllcially.  on  January  1.  1942.  by  26 
allied  nations,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  And 
then  it  was  signed  later  by  all  the  other 
united  nations  as  they  came  Into  the  United 
Natrons.  I  think  a  total  of  55  In  the  end. 
The  terms  of  the  .Atlantic  Charter,  the  prin- 
cipal terms  were  three — first  they  pledged 
themselves  to  seek  no  aggrandizement — ter- 
ritorial or  other:  the  second  was:  no  terri- 
torial changes  except  by  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned;  and  thirdly, 
the  right  of  all  people  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government.  That  was  what  we 
fought  for.  and  as  I  say.  all  the  United  Na- 
tions, Including  Russia,  signed  It. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  fought  for  those 
principles,  we  were  unconditionally  victo- 
rious We  had  at  that  time  the  largest 
Air  Force  and  the  largest  Navy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  the  most  powerful, 
if  not  the  largest.  Army  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Our  military  allies  at  that  time 
numbered  1.760.000.000  people,  of  whom  only 
190,000,000  owed  allegiance  to  the  Kremlin. 
Nearly  1,600,000.000  made  up  our  free  allies. 
By  right  and  by  force,  we  should  have  Ijeen 
able  to  Impose  our  will,  which  was  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  on  the  world,  but  there  was 
something  rotten  somewhere  inside. 

We  had  already  destroyed  the  Atlantic 
Charter  t>efore  the  end  of  the  war.  at  Tehran 
and  at  Yalta,  and  when  Harry  Truman  be- 
came President  on  April  11,  1945,  though  we 
were  at  the  height  of  our  military  power, 
something  was  wrong  inside  with  our  Gov- 
ernment: we  had  made  pledges  secretly  to 
Stalin  which  broke  the  public  pledges  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  ailing  President 
Roosevelt,  surrounded  by  Hiss  and  Harri- 
man  and  Hopkins  and  Marshall  had  been 
too  weak  to  resist  the  demands  of  Stalin. 

But  Truman  was  not  bound  by  those  secret 
agreements  of  Roosevelt,  though  they  were 
in  writing.  They  were  secret:  he  was  bound 
by  the  public  pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. For  some  reason  or  other  he  chose 
to  live  up  to  those  secret  agreements  and 
abandon  the  public  pledges.  There  was  no 
reason  for  it — it  wasn't  force — we  had  tha 
force. 

Russia  was  a  shell  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Half  of  European  Russia  was  destroyed — 
20.000,000  Russians  were  dead,  that  is.  both 
troops  and  clTlUans.  and  remember,  after 
all.  there  are  ocJy  100.000,000  Russians  in 
the  whole  world.  The  population  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  double  that,  but  only  tialf  of 
them  are  Russians.     Nobody  was  afraid  of 


Russia  then,  although  Russia  had  long  sine* 
proclaimed  her  aims  of  conquest  to  the 
world  and  we  giving  In  to  it.  Nobody  at  that 
time  was  afraid  of  Russia.  Any  statements 
that  may  be  made  new  that  we  had  to  give  in 
to  Russia  because  of  fear,  you  all  know  are 
untrue,  l)ecause  if  you  think  back  to  1945. 
you  kiiow  that  not  only  was  no  one  afraid  of 
Russia,  but  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
tell  any  Amertc:in  that  '.-e  had  to  worry  about 
Russia  at  that  time.  And  darn  few  Amer- 
icans did  worry  about  her  at  that  time. 

But  today,  who  is  afraid  of  Russia"'  Well, 
we  know  that  Greneral  Marshall  and  Gen- 
eral Bradley  are  afraid  of  Russia.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause  1  And  I  say  that  not  in  a 
humorous  vein,  because  they  are  competent 
military  men.  They  told  us  Ui  their  testi- 
mony that  they  were  afraid  to  do  this  and 
that,  to  back  up  our  t>oys  in  Korea,  when 
they  were  in  the  extremities  of  last  Decem- 
twr,  because  they  were  afraid  that  Russia 
might  come  in. 

And  we  know  that  Secretary  Acheson  and 
President  Truman  are  afraid  of  Russia.  And 
I  say  that,  not  knowing  their  reasons.  Mili- 
tary reasons  are  those  of  General  Marshall 
and  General  Bradley.  But  again  I  mv  there 
are  only  100.000.000  Russians  in  the  whole 
world — we  surely  aren't  afraid  of  100.000.000 
Russians;  there  is  something  else  we  are 
afraid  of.  And,  of  course,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  put  his  finger  on  that  when  he  said 
our  enemy  is  not  Russia,  our  enemy  is  world 
communism.      I  Applause.) 

Last  December  an  intelligence  oflScer  of 
one  of  our  armed  services,  whom  I  have 
never  seen  befOTe  or  since,  was  sent  to  inter- 
view me  by  his  superiors  about  an  article 
I  had  written  several  years  ago,  telling  about 
a  secret  agreement  of  Potsdam,  which  Is  still 
secret,  by  the  way.  and  the  terms  of  which 
I  still  do  not  know.  And  he  read  that 
article  and  he  thcmght  I  must  have  known 
more  than  I  put  in  the  article.  But  I  al- 
ways know  so  little,  that  I  put  it  all  in.  I 
didn't  know  any  more  and  I  couldn't  tell 
him  any  more  ttian  what  was  in  the  article. 
[Laughter.]  Well,  he  said,  we  thought  you 
might  know  more;  we  thought  you  might 
have  the  key  to  what  is  puzzling  us.  He  said, 
we  can't  figure  out  why  this  Government,  and 
why  our  military  commander.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  does  not  take  the  obvious  military 
countermeasures  In  Korea,  in  China,  and  so 
on.  And  I  said,  what  are  those  counter- 
measures  that  are  obvious,  that  he  should 
take  out  there? 

WeU.  he  said,  arm  the  guerrillas,  start 
a  fire  in  back  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
who  are  attacking  us  in  Korea,  give  some 
more  arms  to  the  Nationalists  and  let  them 
get  ashcwe  in  China,  and  start  more  trou- 
ble. Blockade  China,  stop  the  tin  and  the 
copper  and  the  rubber  and  the  cotton  and 
all  the  other  things,  machine  tools,  even, 
going  in  at  that  tune.  Bomb  Installations 
that  are  serving  them,  both  in  North  Korea, 
some  of  which  »e  have  never  yet  been  per- 
mitted to  Ixjmb,  and  Manchui-ia,  and  wher- 
ever else  it  would  count. 

I  said,  well,  I  don't  know  the  answer  to 
that  one,  but  I  think  the  President  has  stat- 
ed that,  you  don't  need  to  come  to  me.  In 
his  statement  of  June  27,  2  days  after  the 
war  started.  He  said  that  we  would  not  ex- 
tend the  war;  he  said  we  would  prevent 
Chiang  Kai-shek  from  attacking  the  China 
coast;  he  said  we  would  stop  the  blockade 
of  the  China  coast.  "Oh.  I  know  he  said 
that,  but  he  can  change  his  mind.  tlMre 
must  t>e  something  more  binding  than  that, 
something  that  keeps  us  from  taking  thes« 
obvious   military   cotuitenaieastires." 

WeU.  I  couldnt  help  him  any  more:  but 
how  did  we  get  to  this?  There  is  some 
reason  in  back  of  it.  the  answer  to  which  I 
do  not  know,  and  t;hat  reason  did  not  com« 


out  In  the  MacArth  r  hearings,  because  it 
cant  be  the  (ear  of  Russia  that  stopped  us 
from  taking  those  tneasures;  I  Just  don't  t>e- 
lieve  that.  Rememlier  that  Russia  vnday, 
the  Kremlin,  rules  800.000.000  people,  but 
still  only  100.000,000  of  them  are  Russians. 
Five  hundred  million  of  them  are  Chinese. 
or  475,000.000.  they  say.  It  took  a  lot  of  help 
from  somewhere  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  be 
be  able  to  take  over  Oioee  000.000,000  people, 
since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Somebody  stopped  General  Pation  from 
t-iking  Prague,  and  General  Keating  from 
taking  Berlin,  Just  before  the  end  of  tlie 
war.  and  somebody  issued  the  orders 
which  were  relayed  by  General  Btsenhower, 
drawing  back  oiir  forces.  In  some  cases  over 
100  miles,  from  areas  we  already  occu- 
pied, after  til-day.  which  areas  we  then 
turned  over  to  the  Russians.  And  in  that 
area,  from  which  we  drew  back,  was  part 
of  Saxony  and  part  of  Thuringla.  and  all  of 
the  province  of  Jachymov  in  cisechofilovakla. 
and  in  those  three  areas  are  the  Erzegebirge, 
the  ore  mountains,  the  area  in  which  Rus- 
sia is  now  mining  its  uranium.  Who 
caused  us  to  draw  back  and  tttm  over  that 
uranium  area  to  Riuaia?  Thote  are  things 
we  do  not  know. 

We  cannot  blame  it  on  the  generals,  they 
have  to  follow  orders,  or  else,  as  we  have 
now  learned.  [Applause I.  And  we  can't 
blame  it  on  the  United  Nations,  because 
that  was  an  American  order,  even  though 
at  the  very  time  the  United  Nations  was 
sitting  at  San  Francisco  with  Alger  Hiss  as 
Secretary  General,  and  Julian  Henry  Wad- 
letgh  as  Director  of  Research  of  our  own 
American  delegation  to  the  U.  N.  So  if  Alger 
Hiss  didn't  know  the  answers,  when  the 
Senators  and  college  presidents  and  com- 
manders from  the  Pacific  wanted  to  know 
the  answers,  why  Alger  referred  them  to 
Julian  Henry,  who  had  the  suvnrera  in  his 
Research  Department.  The  answers  were 
the  same  In  any  case,  anyway. 

Now,  the  United  Nations  was  set  up  by 
those  people,  much  smarter  than  Mr.  Ache- 
son.  Mr.  Acheson  Isn't  as  smart  as  you  ail 
give  him  credit  for — he's  Just  their  lawyer. 
[Laughter  and  applause.)  And  I  think  he's 
a  good  lawyer.  But  he  isn't  the  man  that 
has  the  ideas;  they  have  to  dig  it  up  for 
him.  as  he  said,  when  he  a  as  before  the  com- 
mittee. The  U.  N.  was  set  up  by  those  same 
people.  Alger  Hiss  was  Secretary  General  of 
our  delegation  to  the  U.  N.  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  and  right  at  Dumbartc  i  Oaks  It  was 
fixed. 

The  only  thing  that  was  added  later,  real- 
ly, was  the  veto  and  that  Isn't  of  the  ut- 
most importance — all  the  rest  of  it  is  full 
of — what  is  It  they  call  them  in  the  air- 
plane industry? — bugs. 

Remember,  tlie  Russians  are  tough,  as 
diplomats — they  are  tough  as  conspirators, 
as  diplomats  they  are  tough  for  Russia — 
they  never  give  in  until  the  last  gasp.  Our 
diplomats  are  not  that  tough,  tliey  are  not 
that  tough  for  us.  anyway  and.  therefore, 
they  have  had  the  worst  of  it  all  the  way 
through,  and  then  they  have  discovered  aft- 
erward that  down  somewhere  in  the  line  oJ 
command,  there  have  l>een  some  of  our  dip- 
lomats that  were  tough,  but  they  were  also 
tough  for  Russia. 

Now  the  China  story  is  a  long  one,  and 
I  won't  try  to  go  into  tixe  details  of  all  the 
different  things  that  were  done,  but  I  would 
like  to  touch  a  couple  of  high  spots.  I  would 
like  to  call  yo'or  attention  to  a  tKJOk  that  is 
easy  to  read,  is  on  the  best  sellers'  list,  and 
gives  a  great  deal  of  the  details,  but  gives  it 
interestingly,  and  that's  the  book  recently 
Issued  by  Freda  Utley  called  The  China  Story. 
[Applause. I  She  makes  clear  in  there,  as  was 
the  fact,  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  our  prestige  was  tops. 
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I  ««■  tbw  »  Uttlc  inor«  than  •  month 
•fMr  TJ-d*y.  I  trsTclcd  throush  ww;  and 
MOth  Cftiaa  «ad  ftkiD«  Um  cout,  umI  I  mw 
ttaiU.  !%•  Cntn—ff.  vfmrj  oa*  of  them  dcvn 
to  Um  unit  hoy*  in  the  •treets.  Xnrw  who 
had  van  the  vmr  ts  the  Padfle:  they  kncv 
who  (tttratrtl  th*  Jape  and  thvf  knev  they 
hadn't  doiM  It.  Tbey  kn«v  they  had  held 
OB  for  •  fiara.  and  held  on  and  held  on  but 
that  the  Ttctory  vaa  an  American  rlctory 

Ttwj  knew  that  the  Buaslans  had  come 
In  at  th«  «id;  they  kn«v  that  the  BiitUh 
and  the  ^"w**^  had  amaSl  forces,  but  thfve 
vae  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  ot  the 
Chiaaai  In  China  at  that  ume  that  ve  bad 
worn  the  war  and  any  ticket  that  we  had 
wanted  to  write  at  that  time,  we  could  hare 
wrtttoo.  We  had  the  force:  we  had  the 
pcwt^a.  both. 

.now.  at  that  time.  Juat  aXter  TJ-day.  a 
report  was  eent  from  China  by  oiir  top  man 
thaw— I  am  net  eolng  to  mention  hla  name 
toQlcht  becauar  be  will  be  out  ot  the  Oot- 
onuMBt  almoet  any  day  now— our  top  man 
aeot  thla  report,  and  he  recommended  the 
foUowtnc:  Bemcmber.  ha  wae  etlll  foollah 
enough  to  think  we  weiw  obligated  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Ha  racnwri mended  that  the 
United  States  gruarantee  the  penonal  aafety 
of  the  Communlat  leaders,  and  ^tiarante* 
their  right  to  carry  on  throughout  China 
ae  a  poUtlcal  party,  but  on  coiwlltlon  that 
they  eurrcnder  their  arma.  And  he  gare  re- 
porta  on  the  number  of  troopa  they  bad — 
they  had  about  US.OOO  to  itOJOOO  tough 
guarrlUa  Ughtara.  rery  badly  armed — and 
thla  man  had  under  his  command  4.000.000 
Chlneae  troopa  and  an  American  Air  Force 
of  supply. 

And  he  said.  U  the  Communisu  will  not 
ipt  thla.  I  raoommend  that  I  disarm  them 
by  force,  surround  and  dlsarsi  them,  and 
that  wa  then  gwurantae  the  peraonal  safety 
of  thair  taedeii  and  their  right  to  carry  on 
M  a  dtaannad  political  party.  Well,  that 
was  CBBCtlT  what  the  Atlantic  Charter  called 
for.  Bacttons  to  be  held,  be  said,  when 
OUna  had  been  thoroughly  part  fled  under 
U.  JK.  or  United  States  auaploea. 

Wan.  what  waa  wrong  with  that7  No- 
bo4f  kaowa  what  was  wrong  because  it  was 
aasai  anawcred.  Many  men  In  Waahington 
iMiva  SMB  that  report  at  that  time.  In  the 
SUta  Dapartmant  and  In  the  varloua  tntalll- 
iTTleea.  The  report  was  never  an- 
hc  was  never  glTen  a  yea  or  nu. 
Attm  Oancral  Hurley  raatgnad  General  Mar- 
■ban  vaa  aant  out  there  to  foree  a  coalition. 
tf  poMUrie.  on  the  Chinoe  Oovamment  w>th- 
oat  itlMiiiilim  the  Communtats  ]^]rtunately. 
ha  tatlad:  had  he  succeadad  there  wouldn't  be 
any  Ctitneae  left  on  otir  side  today. 

Mm  X  Mid.  I  cant  go  Into  all  the  things 
that  ware  done  to  deatroy  the  Natlonaliats 
•nd  balp  the  Communlats  In  China.  We 
the  reacTTc  ammunition  of  the 
which  lay  In  India  st  the  end 
Of  tte  war.  That  story  has  tU  baen  written 
9.  and  yoQ  wUl  find  it  in  rreda's  book. 

Wa  alao.  as  you  profaabty  moatly  know. 
put  aa  casbargo — Ocneral  MarshaO  put  an 
ammtinltlon  end  arms  to  Ma- 
China,  so  they  ctiuldnt  ercn  buy 
•oy  ■■■miHliei  to  replaoe  the  other.  We 
haitf  anaad  M  Chinese  dlTiskms  during  or 
)art  ■(  tha  and  of  the  war.  hut  we  left  them 
•ttli  alaaak— well,  we  left  them  without 
of  anuBUBltloa.  At  the  time  that 
Mantoan  put  an  embargo  on  any 
Ikw  or  azma.  ha  thid  a  frtend 
Chief  of  ataS.  I  armed  o*k 
by  a  sCKifca  ot  the  pen 

MD-<N2t  m  stm  wmtlnntng:  what 
tB_Gklaa  we  era  attll  eootmumg 
l«r  one  shtphiad  of  st^- 
ktft  8aa  Wfntiaco.  allo- 
tf  OOMval  MacArthur.  In 
Is  went.  The  tots!  of 
tiM  tlvaa  shlptaads  was  neati;  90  OOG  K.-ns 
Ib  Oaanabar  tha  State  Department  letM-oed 


about  It;  they  hadn't  kncwn  ab*  ut  !•  b<^- 
cause  Genera]  MscArthur  had  d  a-.c  !■;  rr*-.t 
throtigh  the  K\ipply   ctRce   in  San   rrii     !-    '. 

So  the  State  Drpartment  na.d   rhi.-*   m    - •> 

regtilarlaed.  So  they  n^i  f.U'Pd  <\r\  i.-'"- 
ment  wtth  Chlani^  Kai-^hek  5  ;  v^r:  r  *•  • 
which  was  stgned  on  February  3  T':-.<^v  '^td 
the  Chinese  tiiat  we  expert  •  f^'  '  you 
MO. 000 .000  of  fuppHes  in  the  f.r*-  |-,a.:  of 
IWl— 150,001). COO  from  Jutv  I  IS-Sl  •  '  I'.r 
1.  1942.  fciid  15C0CMCW  Ln  'he  r."x-  rv.  i! 
year. 

But  after  thi.s  airreemer.t  was  ur.ed  -thfv 
didn't  say  thai  ir.  '-he  axrwerr.er.  t— '  hTi  Tiev 
said.  well,  we  w;i;  tiave  uj  need  n  mil^Mrv 
mission  out  there  •  o  study  your  ne*<.l.s  \;- 
thoush  MacArtiiur  had  a  mission  there  they 
sent  s  new  mission  headed  by  Genera;  Ch;i.«f. 
and  OenenU  Chase  is  out  there  n.w  Thfre 
are  sbout  1200  A.T-iencanj;  ws'h  him  thfv 
had  promised  the  Chinese  at  that  tirr.e  a 
total  training  force  of  3  iJOO  I  don  t  k:.  x 
what  General  ChiU=e  h  li;  reported  I  d'  n  t 
know  what  the  idea*  of  Waahington  are  I 
don't  know  what  they  intend  to  d.  in  tn*» 
future,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  not  one  pcur.d 
of  supplies  ha*  left  the  United  States  :  ■ 
Formosa  since  December  Whether  by  m- 
epUtixle  or  by  intention,  they  stopped  the 
ikiw  that  MacArthur  started,  and  thar  P.nw 
haA  not  restarted  yet  And  that  Is  the  imd 
of  thing,  sgam  and  again,  .^^  you  will  see  m 
Preda  Dtley's  book,  that  caused  China  to  :n-l 
to  ConununisU. 

Just  take  a  broad  look  st  It^  In  less  man 
6  years,  during  which  General  Marsha., , 
Secretary  Acbeson.  and  President  TYunian 
have  been  In  complete  control  of  otir  China 
policy,  they  have  succeeded  m  turning  475  - 
000.000  friends  and  allies  into  475  j<'v  i>  0 
enemies,  willing  or  unwiUin,?  I:,  i.-.  te 
same  6  years,  or  a  little  less,  another  A;n»T- 
Ican.  General  MacArthur,  succeeded  ,;  •  ;  .- 
Ing  80.000,000  Japanese  enemies  into  ao..'^.,- 
000  friends  {Applause  j  And  now  a  part 
of  the  picture,  that  fits  ail  of  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  ts  that  as  a  result  of  mat  situation 
we  &red  MacArth-or  and  ite^p  the  _tr.ers. 
jLaugbter  | 

Why  calk  sbout  China  s.^  much''  Ol 
course,  they  only  make  up  a  :;i-.h  •■:  the 
manp>ower  of  the  world,  and  \ery  ..--le  in- 
dustry. Its  true.  But  if  we  evt:  c^'.  n  a 
real  war  with  the  Stjviet  Empire  ■An.r.  ue 
are  going  to  need  Is  manpower,  we  ca;.  sup- 
ply the  materiel  And  there  the  manp-wer 
Is  available,  IX  we  can  get  ic  baci  ai^ain.  if 
we  have  the  means  to  ijet  m  Americans  of 
standing  in  the  past  have  a^am  a::d  tt:a:ri 
said  that  China  is  the  key  to  the  wor.cl  n  t 
only  the  key  to  Asia.  "That  it  is  the  key 
to  Asia  I  think  is  clesu-  to  near  y  every':"  <ly 
There  Is  no  real  native  force  in  Asui.  v^iur 
than  China.     I  mean  in  east  Asia 

John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1896  ,.: 
the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  ('p<»:  - 
door  policy,  said.  'He  who  mderstaiuls 
China,  religiously.  poUtlcsiiy  and  econinn- 
cally,  b*is  the  key  to  history  for  the  next  iOO 
years."  Well  only  50  years  have  K'  ne  by, 
but  it's  beginning  to  look  aa  though  J-hn 
Hay  was  right.  And  another  great  man  in 
his  way  made  a  statement  very  siinilur  to 
that.  His  name  was  Lenin,  and  he  s^iici. 
"When  the  millions  of  Asia  Join  the  banner 
of  the  revolution  its  success  will  t>e  a&suied  ' 

Because  American  lives  have  been  Kacri- 
lloed  by  our  stupidity,  that  may  be  tretw  n, 
and  because  they  wtU  be  sacrificed  in  the 
yaars  to  coroe.  It  seems  almost  sacrilegious  '  > 
talk  Juat  uf  ntoney.  But  money  I  think, 
must  be  considered,  because  if  we  run  >u'. 
of  mooay.  that  means  out  of  restmrces. 
and  if  we  run  out  of  resources,  we  wiu  ►;,!.»■ 
to  loae  more  lives.  This  year  our  PT.>si,.it!  • 
to  Mklng  for  •8.500.000 .000  for  Eur  ^r  i 
thing  HJOO.000,000  of  It  for  armx  A:„l  ue 
wUl  have  to  pay  the  taxes  for  r  N  w  vt :  ,  > 
Well,  one  of  the  rea.««:;ri«  i»  th.c  m>-  lit"'-  . 
oar   surplus    in    Europe     ■*••     ;■  i   ; 

Asu.  we  destroyed  :t  m  t^c  r.u..i-  i:>.u:..:^. 


The    H  v-ver   report,    written    In    !048     re- 

[■'  rred  that  we  had  89  divisions  fullv  armed 
.•  •  .-If  end  of  World  War  II.  and  when  that 
:■>  '  r'  w:is  written  we  only  had  the  .irnis 
'.-f  f  r  14  divisions  What  happened  '  ■  the 
arm.-:,  '-.f  the  71  divlsi'-n'^  ■■  Well  mai.v  "f  ycu 
'■:■-  •.'  iii^ht  mu.st  h-r.  •  sp'vi  v~:re  of 
e'T':r!i(>n  eoins;  on  In  K'.ir'  pf-^-I  saw 
:'  !n  India  It  wen*  on  even  In 
W-?  blew  up  snme  nf  our  sMi.T  'here 
Chmesp  couldn't  liave  If  and  nrw  we 
J  manufacture  It  ail  '~ver  .lijiv.n  More 
and  more  ta.Tes,  and  hlR'.ier  r  ^*  "i-  do 


V"-  rf\c\i  to  Korea,  wiierp  we  <-;-\n-,e 
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m.en  '. 
that  ''. 

It  go: 
f'hina 

f,"  ti-.e 
^:;lvp  'i 
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T!',p  ■;';i--><l  t'!:'.ted  Nntl'^ns  ibjpr'ive  In 
K  r":!  ^'i-  *■  hrin^  abou*  .ci  lndr:-':'ndent 
and  unif!>'d  K  rrn  That  wa,*  ^r.-i'fd  when 
Th«"j  autl'.  ru'ed  General  Mac^.-tlvar  to  go 
ab<  '-e  the  'hlrty-eighth  parallel  Now,  that 
--bjectlve  is  e'-ne,  like  our  -ibjective  of  the 
.A'iantic  Charter  In  fac"  ■  n  M,irch  1.5  ac- 
'"ordlng  t'-  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
--'  mmittee  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
.-^•ate  Department  had  a  meeting,  and  the 
J  '.t  Chiefs  of  Staff  asked  'he  State  De- 
ri.-" tient  for  n  strttement  <"I  our  cbje'-*;ves 
In  Korea  What  was  thftf>  Ten  mm'hs 
affr  'he  war  had  star'ed  In  K  rea  the 
J'  ::it  Chiefs  <if  Staff  were  stiU  trying  to  get 
a  st.!'ement  of  our  objectives  And  what 
h.fippened  at  that  meeting  according  t,'  the 
tfs'lmi  nv  before  the  Senate  ccmm;'*e»?  It 
VI  i,«  !ald  over,  the  matter  wa.s  laid  over  and 
ir  -here  has  ever  been  a  statement  ri  our 
objectives  presented  t(^  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff    It  s'ln  remains  not  public 

Bmt  what's  cooking  now''  Well,  I'm  not 
=  ':r"  but  I  think  an  mform.ed  guess  may  very 
,.,,"  V)<.  n-.ade,  and  It  would  be  something 
:  ■-■  Mi:-  The  CPit5c-''.re  deal  that  is  being 
in  K:re:'.,  betwee.n  the  generals,  is 
•-  'f  shadow-bvjxlng  The  real 
was  ;t'  bably  made  In  Parts  by 
/  and  Mr  Gromylco  In  other 
w  -n.i  I  -ninlt  the  political  tt^rms  are  mere 
'  f<^  ■-,  K-reement  already,  and  the  cease- 
fi.r'>  A  huh  is  going  to  be  nonpolitical,  U  just 
a  rr.atter  of  form  to  make  us  thlnit  ni.iyto  v.e 
are  petting  sc^mewhere  Now,  Mr  Jes*up  Is  a 
student  of  Pr^Tpssor  Lattlm.ire  ui  year  city — 
he  was  his  student  for  .niany  yc;\rs  But  I 
even  saw — I  cann.rt  believe-  that  our  8250,- 
000.000-a-year  State  Department  would  turn 
over  the  matter  of  the  settlement  of  thla 
war  in  K  Tea  to  a  ceneral.  I  don  t  think 
they  leave  that  authority  to  a  general— I 
think  they  tell  the  generaL"!,  as  they  always 
have  m  the  p.u-«t  The  general.s  are  only  sent 
in  to  get  the  humiliation  of  g':ing  lu  with  a 
whre  flHg  ct  truce  am.ong  armed  Chinese 
C  ■:n.munst«  The  generals  follow  orders,  the 
S'a'e  Departn>en:  tells  them  what  to  do.  so 
wo  must  prf>s.ume  that  whatever  is  going  to 
b*-  d.rie  has  already  been  worked  out  by  the 
S-.>*te  Department,  and  they  aren  t  g>dn8  to 
court  n  fa. lure  s<  they  must  have  an  a^ree- 
r\<'r.'  with  Russia,  and  where  that  cuuld 
.':  o.e  been  made,  other  than  Paris,  I  am  not 
sure 

I'd  Mkf  t,c-  say  -hat  I  d.int  consider  ail 
tiiat  t2.5C,.'00,0(X)  we  spend  on  tnc  State  De- 
p.»r*mfiit  .».s  waste  There  u  a  little  of  it 
th.it  I  c>  n.sider  not  waste  That  is  that 
sn;,ill  par:  .,f  it  that  goes  to  pay  the  salaries 
:  'he  gixxl  Americans  in  there,  whom  I  call 
the  pro-American  underground,  who  pass 
oo.  ip.f.-rmntion  <■.!  what  is  go.ing  on  jAp- 
t  lause  :  A-s  I  said  before.  I  will  tell  you 
when  I  am  guessing— what  I  am  telling  vou 
:i  w  is  only  an  informed  guess,  but  It's  im- 
ivrtant  to  watch  What  1  told  you  pre- 
VI  uMy  are  facts,  this  I'm  not  sure  of. 
It  .»  important  to  watch  what  develops, 
ant!  not  bt-  f  x;ied  by  the  patter  of  the  ma- 
ki:  lun.s  who  are  putting  the  rabbit  In  the 
!..r  'n.i:  -J-ev  are  k'oing  to  takf  out  after- 
'•'  ■  '  !  •"  ^  w,«'rh  tneni  ru'  thf  r-i^^bit  in 
i..>   :..i'  i:  "u'v  (!■.  It. 
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No  arms  to  the  Nationalists,  remember,  and 
nf  ne  to  the  Koreans,  since  the  war  started. 
except  tho.<e  that  we  took  Into  our  own 
forces,  I  understand  General  MacArthur 
asked  for  arms  for  the  Koreans  and  they 
offered  him  150.000  19C3-type  Sprtngtlelds 
and  some  machine  guns.  He  couldn't  send 
men  mtc  battle — the  Koreans  aren't  any  too 
good  anywav — either  North  or  South — as 
fighters,  -ind  he  couldn't  send  them  Into  bat- 
tle armeo,  that  way.  so  he  said  that  would  be 
line  for  the  J.Tpanese  police.  And  bo  the 
150.000  Springhelds  were  sent  to  Japan,  and 
they  are  there  now,  but  they  are  not  being 
given  to  the  police.  They  are  In  storage  by 
somebody's  order  or  other.  At  present,  they 
BtlU  remain  in  storage  In  Japan. 

Now,  I  said  there  was  som.e  evidence  to 
back  what  I  thought  w.as  going  o.n  In  Korea. 
James  Reston.  of  the  New  Y  rk  Tures  on 
July  1  who  is  recognized  as  a  State  Dep.irt- 
ment  leak — trial  balloon  fellow  He  said  that 
day  that  the  prospects  for  democratic  uni- 
fication of  K^rea  are  not  good.  Korea,  he 
said.  Is  very  likely  to  take  on  the  cole  ration 
of  Its  two  big  neiEhburs — Red  China  and 
Soviet  Russia  They  both  border  on  K  Tea. 
Now  I  quote-  "The  praspects  for  unifi ration 
and  democratization  of  Korea  are  frankly  ni.Tt 
good  '  And  then  he  said.  "Even  if  the  Ko- 
rean people  give  up  the  good  fieht  and  eo 
Communist,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Ko- 
rean war  Is  a  failure  "  Now,  that's  a  fine 
thing  to  tell  the  lathers  and  mothers  of  the 
boys  wh^'  have  died  or  been  wrunded  (.-'Ut 
there.     And  yet  that  s  hlr    Reston  «  leas 

Now.  another  one.  yesterday  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, the  New  York  Times  correspondent 
at  the  U  N  .  said  that  the  final  communiza- 
tion  of  Korea  is  Inevitable  We're  setting 
ready  for  It:  you  see.  they're  preparing  us. 
Just  think  of  it:  we  didn't  have  the  courage 
to  back  our  boys  to  the  hilt;  to  bomb  their 
enemies,  to  blockade  them:  we  were  ifraid 
to  go  quite  that  far  and  new  we're  going 
to  desert  their  graves,  if  these  statements  are 
correc'  N'.->w,  how  are  they  going  to  make 
the  Koreans  like  communism?  Well,  that's 
very  easy — you  make  them  like  communism 
the  way  the  Chinese  like  it.  the  way  the 
Russians  like  it  the  way  the  Poles  like  it — 
cf  course,  with  a  gun  cr  the  secret  police. 

But  le'.'s  l<x>k  at  some  of  the  characters 
who  nave  brought  this  about.  One  of  them 
is  a  man  with  whom  I  u-ed  to  be  ac- 
quainted— Owen  Lattimore.  Now,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Louis  Budei^z.  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Dally  Worker,  and 
a  man  who  finally  saw  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  m.ade  such  atonement  as  a  man  can 
make,  who  hsis  done  what  s  Conamunis-t  has 
done,  by  going  ti  our  authorities  and  telling 
them  what  he  knew  He  testified  under 
oa-.h  that  Lattimore  had  a  direct  line  to 
Moscow- 
Last  year — I  have  a  photostat  of  it  here — 
I  wrote  a  letter  and  sent  It  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  papers  This  one  Is  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  And  from  this  letter, 
I  Will  Just  read  one  short  paragraph.  It 
says:  'March  18,  1947.  I  published  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Lattimore  'maintains  l.aison 
with  heads  of  Communist  parties;  repcortedly 
operative  for  Soviet  military  Intelligence  in 
Far  East.'  On  May  23  of  this  year  1  rei;>eated 
the  above  I  am  financially  responsible,  yet 
Ml'.  Lattimore  doesn't  sue  me."  The  I'est  of 
t"  "  letter  I  don't  need  to  read. 

Right  now.  Mr.  Lattimore  may  hare  re- 
formed; I  only  know  about  his  past. 
(Laughter  !  If  so.  he  has  kept  this  relorma- 
tlon  secret:  unlike  Mr.  Budenz  he  hasn  t  gone 
to  the  authorities  and  told  them  all  he  knew. 
In  1943.  Mr  Lattimore.  on  returning  from 
China,  published  a  statemenl;  in  a  book 
about  Chiang  Kai-shek.  WeU,  I  have  to  find 
that  one.  but  he  hasnt  been  hack  in  China 
since,  except  for  2  weeks  with  Henry  Wallace 
In  1944.  and  4  days  wtth  Bd  Psuley  li^  1(H«. 
In  other  words,  all  his  own  knowletlge  of 
Chma  te  prior  to  1943.     In  1»43,  In  this  book. 


In  other  words,  his  own  knowledge — on-the- 
spot  knowledge  ending  at  that  time,  he 
said — the  book,  by  the  way,  in  case  you  want 
to  get  it.  is  published  by  Claremont  Colleges. 
Claremont.  Calif.,  called  America  and  Asia, 
by  Owen  Lattimore — now  quoting:  "Many 
people  talk  of  the  danger  of  civil  war  Vn 
China  at  the  end  of  this  war.  but  I  think  that 
the  danger  of  civil  war  in  China  is  probably 
less  than  the  danger  of  civil  war  m  many 
countries  in  Europe."  If  you  will  remember 
what  I  told  you  about  the  general's  recom- 
mendations for  preventing  a  civil  war  in 
China,  I  think  Lattimore  was  right.  In  1943, 
when  he  said  there  didn't  need  to  be  a  civil 
war  in  China,  and  of  course  if  there  hadn't 
been  a  civU  wair  in  China  there  wouidn  t  have 
berij  any  war  m  Korea.  Because  there 
wouldn't  have  been  any  Communist  China  to 
start    It. 

Now  I  quote  again  the  rest  of  Lattimore's 
paragraph,  "Oiie  reason  is  that  we  have  in 
Asia  a  world  state.-man.  a  real  genius  In 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  What  m.fiy  be  called  the 
functional  test  cf  the  historical  impor1ar.ce 
of  Chian,::  Kai-shek  is  the  tact  that  through- 
out an  already  long  political  career,  he  has 
gr<  wn  steadily  greater  and  greater  "  New, 
that's  not  what  Mr  Lattimore  is  .-riiying  now 
and  he  hasn't  been  there  since.  There  is  a 
rea.son  for  it,  and  the  only  reason  I  can  see 
for  it  is  that  the  Communist  line  agreed  with 
that  in  1943  and  agrees  with  what  he  says 
now. 

But  I  want  to  go  on  to  another  matter 
that  concerns  him.  I  think,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  ORO.  Ttie  Opera:'..-ns  Re- 
search OSce  of  the  Depiarvment  ol  the  A.'-my 
which  since  last  year  has  been  operated  by 
Johns  Hopkins  University  under  contract,  I 
have  their  letterhead,  which  states  thai  en 
the  letterhead-  &o  I  had  otir  magazine,  the 
Freeman,  write  them  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
that  contract,  and  the  answer  from  the  ORO 
was  that  the  contract  with  Jehus  Hopkins  is 
classihed,  therefore  we  may  not  have  a  copy. 
Now,,  what  is  the  ORO— I  didn't  know  when 
I  first  saw  that  letterhead,  so  I  inquired,  and 
the  ORO  Is  a  research  division  that  studies 
the  effect  of  weapons  before  they  are  used — 
the  probable  effects,  not  like  the  weapon.? 
evaluation  which  studies  them  after  they  are 
used.  So  the  ORO  gets  all  the  information 
on  the  secret  weapons  that  we  are  developing 
l>efore  they  are  even  in  the  stage  of  being 
actually  put  together — when  they  are  being 
planned,  projected.  They  get  the  Informa- 
tion, and  then  they  make  studies,  psycho- 
logical and  ethers — of  what  the  effect  of  the 
weapon  vrould  be — would  it  scare  the  enemy 
population  or  the  Army,  or  would  It  only 
make  them  madder — what  would  it  be  Itkeiy 
to  destroy,  and  so  on.  Now,  that  contract,  I 
understand,  and  I  haven't  seen  the  contract, 
the  contract  wtih  Johns  Hopkins  is  being  car- 
ried out.  that  I  know,  but  I  understand  that 
it  Is  being  carried  out  by  the  Page  School  of 
International  Studies.  Now.  I  don  t  know 
what  personnel  of  the  Page  School  are  carry- 
ing out  that  contract;  that's  ail  secret.  But 
It's  the  Page  School,  and  I  don't  think  that 
that's  the  kind  of  contract  that  I  would  let 
out  to  the  Page  School  of  International  Stud- 
ies until  I  knew  a  lot  more  about  Owen  Latti- 
more than  those  people  seem  to  know. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing  about 
Professor  Lattimore — ^two  more,  in  fact.  One 
of  them  is  that  he  poses  as  a  scholar.  Now. 
I  do  not  hold  a(;alnst  him  the  fact  that  he 
never  attended  a  university,  but  I  do  hold 
against  him  on  that  pose  the  fiict  that  he 
Is  a  propagandist.  A  scholar  ard  a  propa- 
gandist can't  mix.  Tou  can  be  one;  I  am 
one.  He  also  is  the  same  as  I  am.  I  am  not 
a  scholar,  and  h«)  is  not. 

The  other  thi.ig  I  would  like  to  say  be- 
fore leaving  him  ia  a  bit  about  h:a  book.  Or« 
deal  by  Slander.  I  feel  duly  grateful  to  him 
for  putting  m*  i:i  that  book  so  much.  Peo- 
ple who  never  heard  of  me  before  seem  to 
now  know  that  I  am  around,  at  least.    I  anq 


going  to  glTe  you  a  1-minute  review  of  the 
book.  You  may  not  think  It  U  very  erudite, 
but  I  make  no  such  pretenses. 

When  the  book  starts  In.  Professor  Latti- 
more is  in  Afghanistan,  finding  out  how  we 
can  give  away  some  extra  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  dear  old  Afghans.  And  then  while  he 
is  there,  he  hears  the  terrible  news  that  a 
terrible  fellow  by  the  name  of  McCaitht, 
whom  he  didn't  even  know  was  In  the  Sen- 
ate, had  denounced  him.  And  he  got  some 
telegrams  and  he  decided,  frankly,  to  hell 
with  the  Afghans;  he  was  going  to  come 
home  and  look  Into  that.  [Laughter.]  So 
he  came  home  via  London  and  was  met  there 
by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sun.  who  ad- 
vised him  how  to  meet  that  situation.  And 
he  came  back  and  he  found  this  was  simply 
terrible — this  so-and-so  In  the  Senate  had 
charged  him  with  being  the  agent  of  a  for- 
eign government,  to  wit.  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  then,  according  to  the  rest  cf  the 
book  he  went  on.  and  he  really  made  mince- 
meat out  of  the  Senator,  according  *o  the 
book  and  furthermore,  it  turned  out.  ac- 
cording to  his  book,  the  Senator  didn't  even 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  becjiu.se 
all  he  was  doing  was  mcuthing  the  long-since 
discredited  charges  of  a  fellow  by  the  name 
cf  Kohlberg.  [Laughter.)  And  then,  to 
make  it  complete,  he  discovered  that  this  guy 
K'  hi  berg  looked  to  be  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
goverument.  to  wit  tiie  Chinese  Government, 
so  the  circle  was  then  complete — McC.«tht 
shouldn't  have  charged  Lattimore  with  any- 
thing at  all,  he  should  have  charged  Kohl- 
berj  with  being  a  foreign  agent  of  a  foreign 
g  vernnient  and  yet  poor  old  Kohlberg, 
somehow  or  other,  hadn't  suffered  any  ordeal 
such  as  Lattimore  went  through.  I  don't 
know  why — I  must  have  a  very  thick  s.kiu. 
[Laughter] 

Now.  I  would  like  to  say.  as  long  as  I  have 
mentioned  the  Sun.  that  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  the  Sun.  it  always  has  been  known 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  papers  of  America. 
And  I  have  a  high  regard  for  people  who  have 
a  fundamental  and  abiding  faith  in  human 
nature.  And  I  see  that  the  Sun  has  that; 
they  had  that  in  the  case  of  Alger  Hiss,  they 
had  it  in  the  case  of  Owen  Lattimore. 
[Laughter  and  applause.)  In  looking 
through  Lattimore's  Ordeal  by — what  •was 
that — Ordeal  by  Slander  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  a  letter  In  there  from  a  professor  from 
my  town,  at  BronxTtUe,  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, N  Y.  This  professor  teaches  at  Sarah 
LawTence  College,  which  makes  all  the  other 
colleges  you  might  have  in  mind  look  very 
pale  by  comparison.  And  this  letter  was 
written  to  Mr.  Lattimore.  and  he  put  It  in 
the  book  and  it  Is  100  percent  for  Lattimore. 

Now,  I  know  that  professor.  I  went  to 
one  seminar  of  hers — a  seminar  on  Karl 
Marx — a  very  interesting  subject  these  days 
and  this  professor  said  that  Karl  Marx's 
outstanding  quality  wa*  his  belief  In  the 
perfectabUity  of  human  nf.ture.  And  so 
when  I  saw  how  the  Sun  kerit  to  that  belief 
In  human  nature.  I  thought,  now,  there, 
that  Is  -rruly  Marxist.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause] And  I  only  wish  that  that  quality 
would  continue  and  not  grow  so  thin  when 
they  get  around  to  the  China  lobby,  but 
maybe  they  will  get  around  to  tis.  too. 
( Applause.  I 

Secretary  Acheson  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee that  he  never  favored  recognizing  the 
Chinese  Communists,  and  1  don't  thir.Jt  any- 
body took  him  up  on  that  one.  But  here  Is 
an  interview  La  the  Pathfinder  magaaine 
of  September  111.  1949 — It  Is  an  interview 
with  Philip  JesBup.  although  it  doesn't  say 
directly  that  it  Is  an  InterTiew.  but  It  has 
his  picture  and  at  the  time  I  Inquired  In  the 
PathiLnder,  and  found  It  was  an  interview. 
And  It  Is  headed  "Why  Well  Bacognlze  Bed 
China" — and  remember.  PhlUp  Jcamp  at 
that  time  was  the  head  of  a  three-man 
committee  making  our  far  eastern  policy. 
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_t)  kmi  a  tfiqiUoM*  bom  to 
oar  milttarjr  •ttacM  tn  Pcl- 

^ %ittt«n  tTM  to  pr»- 

to  tb«  military  aod  Um  CQBaa!-0*n«r»l 

to     «b*     cttUlaa     cic&mnxUK     autbortti**. 

oAMvd  to  racc^zitM  Cumaauzatt 

flw    tt«n    flnaiictaa    usW^nc* 

ocntfltloa*.      Tb»   <lr*t   ooikC-ltlon 
Sh*y  wood  rcocvntaa  th«  T^.tdlty 
of  tte  ■rrr*"'—' ■*^'  <mtT  tlua  ««  ha"^  «'^^b 
Xim  moyati  wai  ma*  tbey  irouid 
ttoir    poEcy    too    e*o«iy    to    tb» 
U   a.  S.  R-     *>*■  **»*"  '^^^  wcret  ncte* — 
bat  tto»  CoB»»«n*^*  To«  n«t*T  can  flra-'* 
1te»    OooB^&totH    aiuv«red     litem,     and 

tbvT fiJ  tbcm  In  Uw  xwmfMp^rj  oui 

t>M>«.  fL««litw  i  TlKf  «.kl  as  to  Ji;  1. 
.ixnot  tbe  eomnwrcua  treaty,  w*  caii  di.cuai 
tiMt  l»««  ThMi  tbey  said  M  ic  N-  2. 
Ran  anna's  rflaOon  wttli  any  UUrd  i»w«r 
ar«  BO«  »«l>)ect  foe  diaeuaalon  with  the 
United  Stttw  That  voW  u»  off  New  tao« 
note*  an  trailaWe.  oT  courw.  rrom  tH*  £'-*t« 
I>^«rtawnt.  but  l  bawnt  wen  tiiem  not 
tAe  tMt  b«t  xhm  Bubstance  of  them  wa^  oub- 
iisbed  tn  CUlna 

Horn  b«r»  J«  a  Comasunist  Party  in  tbe 
Stat«  of  He*  Tork  reproductlcn  of  *  mjn«t>- 
graated  rtaTement  sent  out  Ui  ihtn  sec- 
tlcna.  It  wys.  "To  ^U  sections  and  cour  ue*. 
DMT  Comrmd*  "  Well  1 -n  not  one  cl  tiie 
ComradM.  but  I  set  this  and  it  says  iliu  i» 
B   pro«raxu   for    action   ca   CUina— Mai  rii    1. 

1940 Ipnor  tc  tb***  r.ci*^,  and  it  «i»e8  liiree 

demacdt.  No  1,  cUniand  c  .r.2:ession,t:  in- 
itmlfti'mi  cf  tJae  Cr.inese  lob^,  .n  '.Viah- 
infton.  Well,  tiie  &-Ternm<'E.:  U  *  » rJUy 
■tow  getting?  arciiind  to  tnai  ■  :i«  No.  2. 
tt^TP«»<t  a  nrw  China  pclicy— aa  end  ^<^  all 
forms  o<  American  interTenilun  in  Cama- 
I  am  now  Jta*  readxn«  tije  >>egit.n:i^  cf 
aacb  atnteaice;  -Preparation  by  ■  i^r  Oct- 
anuBHXt  to  r«oo(;nlM  the  gc»emm«ii:  vnich 
tiM  peopl*  of  ClUi^  are  now  e^iacUsr.mg. 
■od  ptannlBC  now  by  our  authortttes  tor  sen- 
win*  an*  aelf-reapectin*  cooperatun'  -you 
fcaow,  «t«>«»«<-t^i  aid.  xaeDtloned  in  the  note. 
ILa^lMar.l  That  wma  Ute  Cocnmuaist  poli- 
cy i^rtto  1.  TlM  otticn  tliat  I  retd  w  you 
•  UtUe  Uter,  after  tiic  Communista 
bad  Ita&Uikg.  mayto  tn  the  sum- 
ai  1M0.  and  now  Scoaton  Moasc  and 
MW  pM%  Ketttng  around  tc  the 
f,  more  thaa  3  fean  late.  Now 
vy  if'iwann  »ld  Botpeihlnf  which  I 
lifca  to  taka  up  for  a  moiT'ent.  if  I 
mL.7  fO  OD  far  a  Uttto  ioncer.  about  a  y^^un^ 
to  many  at  you  peopl>*  here  In 
,  LL.  Irrtag  Sbort.  (Applaae  I 
,  bdor*  the  Senate  OomcUtt*9.  I 
Vffl  nad  wtiat  Acbcaon  aays:  *1  l-are  read 
an  of  tkto  matanal  yatarday  aftemocn"— 
ttaa*  «as  about  tbe  China  UMir—''  •  *  * 
with  ona  cscaption  to  wblc^.  I  shall 
la  a  aKOMCt.  tbaae  are  ai:  hef^raay 

Tb*   csoeptton   to   that    in   an 

atsamp*  to  TloUte  tJBa  lav  a|:ttlnst 
tn  tft*  United  Cttatca  for  ftjrelcn 

Op    ttoat    point,   howevar.   the   fU* 

up  wtux  tiM  fact  that  the  peraoxi  who 

tn  thla  allcfedlT  lUifai  aetlTtty 

tbat  taroofht  an  •o^  to  ibat  par- 

tatt.'     mow.   I   tliftak   a   nombar 

or  yam  know  that  UrataaaBt  abort  plajMI 

mtm.  ^Mt   Maa   oC   enUatUif    AaMncane    to 

ta    CUna    nadar 

lar  fDt  any  fxntber 

I  attll  tktnk^  tt  la  no 

to  ham  •  Utem^t,  fartteolarty  aa 

Id  MUlwialteli  ■pain    Oiaat 

aarty  J**"  *■**•  ••  •••• 

b  vm  ■TMUi  aaa  tb*  Arata 


and  other  naUona  have  enlisted  AmerJcann 
wbo  wanted  to  tight  for  them,  and  Aches<>n 
ff»M«  tb*  State  Department  taid  nothing 
about  IV  But  this  man  dldn  t  etiltit  any- 
body; h*  only  thought  abwut  it  He  wrnt 
out  to  PCrmoea.  be  hitch-blkrd  cut  (.t.  a 
plan*  that  carried  aome  cx)rTe!=piDnd<?n'.»  and 
artar  Ihm  war  started  in  Kcuva.  in  Aufrust  he 
■wtht  Tip  to  Tokyt)  U>  Te*rA\»t  Ir.  "ut  Ar-r.* 
When  they  sent  him  fnr  his  phy^uaJ  tr.erf' 
In  Tokyo,  they  found  he  h.id  a  fev^r  and 
thought  it  waa  malaria,  and  s-  irfc  .  rr.  .n 
the  .\rmT  bospltaJ  tn  T<  ky  \  a;.d  he  ited 
3  days  later  cf  polio.  New  there  >  *  ?.•;» 
young  American.  s,meareii  by  •h-'  >*"ri  • '.i:  v 
of  Staie.  who  says  he  has  the  .^r:.,  !  ;i  i.  t 
nue  that  sort  .'^f  th;ne  '.n  Ba.ti.T.  re 
mirton  or  anvwhrre  else 

Another  character  worth  l^^-  <cir.sc 
John  PaT..'n  E);*v>«i  Hfl  ;-  T.t-  '. r 
member  of  the  Pr^.icv  and  Piar.nir.k' 
of  the  State  Derar"metit.  i  ••'.'T-/  'nu' 
position  In  1*49  I  lh;:;,K 
he  called  \v.  'ir.e  Ce.Tri;  I  : 
two  men  high  ir:  th  •  Cf 
Agency,  and  he  .su 'sre^-ei;.  tn?".  ■ '■.  ■■:'■.:'.  have 
a  tr  p-aecret  c<  mmsttce  "ii  ad'  .,-(•  •;  .-tn  on 
China  He  said  :t  ;'■=  ■a:dn  t  be  set  up  in 
WaAhln^T  n.  t^ut  ;:i  N^-w  York,  or  Boaton. 
and  nct>;dv  in  Tie  CLA  should  know  about 
IT.  excel  t  the  r.'-  1  f  'he  CIA  and  on*  con- 
tact, and  h?  s a  t  !  re.cmmend  its  people 
mp' ':  -■  to  you.  Th*  six  he 
if'd    '■-:■    .'^TJf.  and   Mr».  John  K- 
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■^w.    Agnett 
:  Dr  Benja- 
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Fairca;.<. 
Smeci.eT    A:.r.  • 
m;r.   Schwartz. 

N  w  I  d'  n 
E^.'.jAm:n  Schwar 
h.n;  I  .<■•■  w  u^' 
u;,iv  It:-.'  X  \'y  ,.-  ■ 
oJ  :;  ts  tii.i'  s  t 
recomm-'C'ia'.  n 
MacArt.nur  rep-  rt 
ve,ij:riz  tnat  .Avf::v 
Viet  Iate..:ger>.ce  . 
both. 

N  w  ar.  ther  '^c^ — J-  3r  K  Emeraon — who 
was  ir.  t.he  capers  a  iKi.i  vw:;:!*?  ago.  They 
Mid    he    *  ^s    b 


H,'.  ~     o 


.-n" 


;:.;    at:     It    Dr. 

ever  run  Into 

-►"♦'      And  you 

-ange  part 

. r    made   that 

aths  art»  the 

rj«en  made  public  re- 

"'dey  had  been  a  So- 

1-  China  and  Japan 


head   <if   Jai;  i::, 
way  v.i£  so  bu-  y  ■*   ■ 
carry  en  a."}  .:;•  t.'".  ■. . 
John     K      Err.tr-^::-. 
Unite<l    :5ta:e.s      •  i-* 
and  he  »:T.t  :■,  S;.>;  •. 
out  the  Cotnn;  jr.;  ■• 
eral     Ma  j. Arthur     w« 


c   nsldered    as    civilian 

er  H  ;lgway— that  Rldg- 

-       var  tbat  be  couldn't 

^lic  and  military  head. 

ts    the    mjtn    who    took 

-irs.    he   was   on   SCAP, 

.  -.a  Prison  and  brought 

I  .-s.  aa  won  aa  Oen- 

-:    their    rel*a«*.     He 


brought  the.m  out  to  Tokyo,  where  they  bad 
lOOOJO  pe<ipie  tr  cl.eer  them  He  drove 
them  up  to  th.i'  €■  mrt;u-  -t  meeting  in 
American  staJ  c^irs.  Ba"  t.^<-, t  ;u>*  -:  -as 
where  his  heart  l.s— b-it  :;:  :'--»-  ji  .,i:v 
1945.  be  wrote  a  report  t:'  rr.  i..-..i:..i  '  •.■.- 
State  Department  reccmmend:  .<  t.^l•  wjie'i 
our  Army  landed  in  Japan.  th%'.  we  <r'.  :;<  » 
rlTlIlan  government  and  that  cl'U;\n  <  - 
ernment  be  made  up  anly  g'  (.'.cmmnnu-^is. 
because,  he  said,  all  the  oth^r  parti--^  ::•. 
Japan  are  Ptiacist  The  CommunlBLs  are  the 
only  democratic  party  &o  we  m  :st  be  cart':,  il 
to  uae  only  tbe  Commumsu  tur  the  civilian 
government  uf  Japan. 

Now,  lets  lake  another  m.' — remenit>er, 
tbeae  are  not  somebody  down  at  the  level  f 
clcrka — iheae  people  ar*  high,  m-ikini;  tx  ;- 
Icy,  telllog  Hi  Acheaon  what  t-j  do.  becau.'^e 
b*  la  no  authority  on  China. 

J.  Donald  Klngaley — he's  not  In  the  .-^tate 
Drpartment.  he  waa  aaalatant  to  Oscar  Ewirivr. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  th*  federal  S*"*-  i- 
rity  Agency  In  UMfl  But,  from  1»42  to  :94i* 
first  tb*  CTrtl  Bervloe  Coountsaion  and  then 
tba  Preatdent's  Loyalty  Review  Board  <  uld 
toC  daar  him.  Hla  eaa*  waa  constantly  nent 
tack  for  more  Information,  and.  QnaLy,  the 
iBtoraMtlon  became  ao  much  that  in  1949.  he 
raaignad.  And  the  matter  was  cio«rd  when 
tba  Praaldant's   Loyalty   Review    Board    put 


\;p  a  aac  against  him  to  that  tf  he  waa  ever 

onaidered    by    any    agency    In    the    Federal 

(K)verr.ment.  they  would  b*  warned  that  hla 

was  a  ciiiie  that  couldn't  be  paaaed      Wher* 

•,*  he  now'     He  Is  the  Director  of  the  United 

Nrttiona  RehAbllltatlon  Commlaalon— I  don't 

know   the  exact  name  of  It — he's  the  fellow 

who  la  K"'-ng  to  have — or  ha«  already — no;   I 

•t\Vv.k    ne's    s;et.'.ms! — •250  000,000    from    the 

rmted     Nntlonn     for     the     rehabilitation    of 

K.)r».H      Of  course,  the  United  States  is  only 

itoini;    U>    put    up   »16:3(X>0  000   of   that    r250,- 

xMi.DOO,  which  is  a  real  bre.ik  for  us.     iLauth- 

•er  !      But   Mr.   KinfC'^ley   i.^   eoing    to   have   it. 

The  eiiv  a«ainst  whom  the  fTan  still  stand,! 

-;  everv  Federal  Bwoncy;  he's  eome  to  put  hif 

,.-,  :    ,-  X.  t!''«'re:   he's  golne  ti'i  say  which  Ko- 

•«>a:,LS    t-p-    wh,»t    and   which    tl.  r/t.      H.s    pap' 

:;.-i.=  a  lot   if  thin«s.  I  won't  no  intc  hii  wnoie 

;c.-i  rl.  It  l5  much  tixi  Irng 

Niw,  ir.avbe  none  of  these  peor''*  ^^^  C  .'rn- 
r'irl'jt.s  •od.iv  -I  d^n  t  know.  M.iybe  .Mr 
l-,.;-^-  i5:;'t.  mav.-'e  Mr  KuiRhley.  m.iybe  Mr 
Ea-.'T^  ;n  ir.ayb*  .Mr  Lattimore,  rrii-vbe  Mr 
.Tes.s.ip  I  ni  nor  sAymc  they  re  Crm.t-Miist.s 
today.  I  don't  have  irL-ii-j?"  :vA-  rm.i'i'H.  'jit  if 
they  are  nut  Comnuir.Ls-.>  .it  .eiist  the-,  re  .^11 
prlaoiters  of  their  ,a«stx:laiions.  ard  of  the.r 
past.  anJ  of  their  illusions.  Tb»  y  are  not 
the  kind  of  people — they're  tbe  people  we 
shculd  have  gotten  rid  of  it.steai  of  Mac- 
Arthur.     lApplauae  I 

Rea»ember.  with  the.se  ^eof  le  running  our 
affair*.  Anwrlcans  were  <hipp.ng  snd  Ameri- 
can ships  were  carrying  jiI.  rubber  steel,  ma- 
chine toola.  and  all  sorw  of  th;  .«s  to  our 
enemies  right  while  were  wore  ightmg  In 
Korea,  until  Senator  Hehbekt  O  C<  Not  raised 
a  fuas  and  st  ;•  -1  it  |  .Applause.  |  And 
some  of  our  80-<.a..ed  allies  are  st  11  carrying 
that  stuff  in,  alm-ast  openly,  or  openly,  and  a 
consider Jibl*  amount,  as  you  may  enow.  Sen- 
ator. IS  folng  m  clandestinely  i  cm  Hong- 
kong. There  la  a  very  tunny  cas  •  In  Hong- 
kong— there  Is  a  law  -'-.t  by  a  'Jommunist 
trading  firm  that  bought  gasoline,  which  is 
prohibited  expert  to  Ccmmun.st  China. 
bought  It  In  Hi  iiiikoag.  smuggletl  it  out  on 
Junks,  and  when  they  gut  it  into  Communist 
ChlR*.  they  found  It  '*ain  t  gasoKne — it  w.is 
Just  water  m  gajiolme  tins.  Laughter.) 
And  now  they  are  suing  the  Chiacse  fellow 
in  Hongkong,  su  ycu  d.-n't  h.ive  t  gue>.s  that 
It  U  going  on. 

Now.  as  I  said.  In  ail  of  Asia.  a:i  ■  f  Eci.n 
Asia,  the  only  anti-Communlst  n  itlve  i  rces 
are  the  force's  of  Chiang  Kii-fcheic  on 
PormoBa.  the  iSLierrilias  in  China,  and  the 
Plilplnoe  There  are  a-,  't.her  naive  forces 
m  Ei..-t  .^.s:i  wn  are  anti-Comm' mists.  .\r.d. 
of  c  ;ur*»  the  K.ireans.  N^w,  we  ire  n^t  giv- 
■.•w  Uw::.  drill.-..  We  stopped  th<'  arms  flow 
i,.;h!,:t:,i:  Kai--liek.  none  are  s; 'lug  t.,j  the 
.:  .•  -r::..i  .  the  Filipinos  are  gett  ng  little  or 
,,:.-•  As  ,:i  master  of  fact.  :  tiilnk  it's 
:.r:t.^  »e,  ri  to  mat  we  won't  be  kble  to  give 
t;i<-.u  .1!, y  if  we  change  our  policy  because  we 
.ir-n  t  ni.uuig  th  ■  kind  of  light  arms  they 
need. 

Yet.  Ir.  the  Philippines  they  have  a  re- 
bellion There  are  nt  least  &  ,000  Com- 
munist guerrillas  In  the  hills  th?re. 

.\nd  when  we  leave  Japan  under  this  treaty. 
what  8  going  to  happen'  If  all  the  rest  of 
.^sla  Is  Communist  they  will  have  to  go, 
tx-c-iuse  they  have  to  eat.  And  they  have 
t  J  do  business  with  Asia  to  eat.  They  don't 
ri.>e  eiuiugh  food  to  feed  thenuelves.  .And 
If  Japan  i;oe«.  Asia  U  gone,  and  ;f  Asia  goes, 
Eu.  pe  becomes  our  permanent  pensioner. 
Without  the  oil  of  the  Middle  Eist.  without 
the  rubber  and  tin  of  southeast  Asia,  with- 
out the  markets  of  Asia,  why  we've  got 
Europe  to  8upp<;irt  forever. 

Tbe  Eiirupeans  look  east.  I  ]ust  cam* 
hack  fn^m  Europe  The  Eurcpeans  look 
east,  and  they  see  a  big,  tough  power — tba 
.'^  Viet  E:nplre.  with  plans  to  conquer  th* 
W(  rid.  and  no  fooling.     Axid  they  look  west 
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to  t»  and  they  aoe  a  big  power,  too.  but  not 
tougb— Just  big  and  aoTt.  wttb  no  plans,  no 
plans  to  counter  tbat — Juat  Bomc  plan*  to 
meet  It  where  It  bit* — but  no  plan*  to  eoan- 
ter.  It  ts  a  terrible  picture  to  tbem — ^you 
cant  really  blame  tbe  Buropeana  for  wlablng 
they  covild  stay  netitral  somehow  or  otiier 
when  tbe  real  show  come*,  altbough  I  dont 
think  they  can. 

But  we  dont  have  any  plana,  we  dont  even 
have  military  plans.  Back  in  December  In 
1»47.  Mr  Ptjrrestal  ordered  plsins  drawn  up — 
two  sets  of  plans — one  In  the  case  of  im- 
mediate emergency,  and  one  a  long-range 
military  plan.  Believe  it  or  not — how  long 
ago  Is  that?  S^-i  years? — tboee  plana  are 
still  not  drawn,  or  at  least  not  approved. 
No  plans  have  been  approved  Who  stopped 
It'  I  don't  know  exactly.  Now,  what  plans 
do  we  have?  Well,  we've  been  told  that  we 
have  a  plan  of  containment,  although  that 
Isn't  spoken  of  much  anymore  It  was  pro- 
p<::seti  2  or  3  years  ago  by  a  Mr  X  In  Foreign 
Affair?  Quarterly — Mr  X  turned  out  to  be 
Mr  George  Kennan.  a  very  able  man.  But, 
that's  being  dropped. 

After  all.  It's  18.000  miles  ai-ound  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliere  are  too 
many  Koreas  and  Lrans  all  around  there — 
we  can't  go  in  and  fight  every  time  they 
step  "ut  in  any  one  of  those  But  let's  re- 
member, that  while  It  is  18.000  miles  around, 
and  we  can't  garrison  those  18.000  miles, 
there  are  not  enough  Americans — the  Soviets 
can't  garrison  those  18.000  miles,  either. 
It's  Just  as  far  for  them  as  It  Is  for  us.  and 
there  are  many  plac<?s  In  those  18.000  miles 
where  they  have  enemies — enemies  that 
want  to  tight,  and  will  CLcht,  with  American 
material   and   .American   direction. 

The  Koreans,  the  Chinese  Nationalists, 
the  Chinese  guerrillas,  the  Turks,  and  many 
of  the  people  behind  the  iron  curtain — the 
Poles,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Hungarixins,  we 
can  reach  some  of  them,  they  will  fight  We 
can  make  that  border  a  border  of  weakness 
for  them.  Instead  of  weakness  for  us.  And 
If  we  did  that,  we  would  be  using  that 
which  we  can  spare — material,  instead  of 
that  which  we  will  run  short  first  if  a  real 
war  c   .Ties — and  that's  Amsricans. 

Now,  the  future  course  of  history  is  clear. 
There  arc  two  alternatives  ahead  of  us  in 
the  long  future.  Peaceful  agreement  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  between  the 
slave  wvirld  and  the  free  world,  is  out.  That 
is  not  .tolng  to  be  one  alternative. 

The  Communists  have  always  proclaimed 
that — we're  beginning  to  learn  It.  They 
have  said  that  the  two  alternative*  are  that 
either  they  will  gradually  take  over  the  rest 
of  tbe  w<  rid,  a*  they  have  been  gradually 
taking  It  over  in  the  past  6  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  that  take  ov«r  there  will  be  several 
war» — indecisive  wars.  That  in  tbe  ooume 
of  those  wars,  we  will  get  weaker.  Because. 
of  course,  they're  not  getting  any  weaker  In 
the  Korean  war — there  are  not  even  any 
Russians  In  there.  We  will  get  weaker,  and 
a  half-defttroyed  world  that  will  come  out  of 
It  Is  the  breeding  ground  for  conununism. 
It's  a  kind  of  setting  they  Uke.  That  Is  on* 
prospect. 

The  other  prtjspect  la  that  we  will  ovw- 
throw  that  Communist  dictatorship,  not  kill 
the  Russian  people,  not  destroy  the  800.000.- 
OOO  people  behind  the  iron  ctirtaln.  but  tad 
them  to  destroy  the  tyranny  that  rules  over 
them.  We  must  take  one  of  those  courses. 
There  is  no  other  cbotoe.  Our  pre*ent  at- 
tempt to  find  a  means  of  agreement  for  a 
world  half-free,  balf-alavc.  ts  out.  But.  our 
first  task,  and  that's  the  cmly  ta^  we  iMcd 
concentrate  on  now,  Is  to  clean  our  own 
botaae.     |  Applaoae.  ] 

We  must  stop  betraying  oor  own  Mends — 
friends  who  are  fighting  on  our  own  side. 
We  cant  betray  any  more  We  shouldn't 
have  betrayed  those  we  did.     Let's  stop  now. 
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We  must  separate  tbe  tnUtofs  In  oar  mUlst 
from  tbclr  dupaa  and  tb*  w«U-m«anlng  peo- 
pl*  wbo  dODt  know  what  It's  all  about. 
[Applause.]  Tb  do  that,  we  need  a  ctmgres- 
Blonal  resolution  declaring  world  commu- 
nism and  an  Its  satellites  and  subsidiaries 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  under  arti- 
cle 3,  section  3  of  tbe  Constitution.  [Ap- 
plauae-l  That  wUl  gl^e  tbe  dupes  %Xri&  tbe 
sympatbiaers  and  tbe  foolish  a  cut-off  date 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  hard  core 
of  traitors  tbat  make  up  the  hard  shell  of 
the  Communist  Party,  both  the  open  and 
the  hidden  party. 

We  don't  need  any  more  point  4  or  ECA 
or  Voice  of  America,  or  any  more  allies  to 
invite  for  a  free  lunch  All  we  need  to  do 
IS  be  Americans  again  (Applause  ]  We 
dont  need  Denmark  or  Holland  or  Belgium 
or  Prance  or  England  or  China.  They  need 
us.  !Applaiise.|  And  when  they  know 
where  we  stand  and  that  we  are  to  be  relied 
on,  they'll  be  bombarding  us  We  won't 
have  to  try  to  buy  them,  becavise  you  can't 
buy  them,  anyway. 

The  night  before  Trenton,  on  the  day  be- 
fore tbe  attack  on  Trenton,  Gen.  George 
Washington  issued  an  Order  of  the  Day. 
which  read:  "init  none  but  Americans  on 
guard  tonight."  [Applaiise. |  That's  our 
task  Party  doesn't  matter  Herbert 
O  Conor  (applause),  Pat  McCairan.  EiU 
Knowland,  Douglas  Macjirthvn-  f  applause  | 
party  doesn't  matter.  And  those  who  went 
along,  both  Republicans,  and  Democrats  who 
went  along  in  the  so-called  bipartisan  steps 
to  cur  disaster,  we  can't  use  anymore.  They 
are  tied  to  the  past.  (Applatise.l  It  doesn't 
matter  how  gocid  their  Intentions  have  been. 
They  have  failed.  V7e  need  other  Americans 
there.  ( Applause. )  And  In  getting  rid  of 
thoae  men,  again  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
theyYe  Democrats  or  Republicans — whether 
their  name  is  Austin,  or  Dulles  or  Dewey  or 
Vandenbcrg.  or  Tydings  or  McMahon  or  Con- 
nally.  They  have  faL'ed  for  whatever  cause. 
We  cant  use  them  any  longer.     [Applause.] 

We  need  Americans  of  vision,  of  under- 
standing and  stature,  and  above  all.  of 
courage,  and  honesty  and  truthfulness. 
We've  bad  enough  double-talk.  And  in  spite 
of  our  infiltrated  college*,  press,  radio  and 
Government,  the  vast  majority  of  AmcricanB 
are  sound,  even  tf  confused.  And  when  we 
put  sound  unconfused  Americans  on  guard 
in  Washington.  Americans  will  be  united — 
we  wotft  longer  bava  a  disunited  country. 
That's  the  way  to  get  unity,  because  we  will 
then  have  a  plan.  The  timid,  the  weak,  tbe 
fellow-travelers,  tbe  beggars,  the  cowards, 
wherever  tbey  are  abroad.  In  whatever  gov- 
ernment, we  cant  use.  So,  let's  stop  worry- 
ing about  bow  to  |deaae  them  oar  how  to  make 
tbem  love  tm;  let's  appeal  to  tbe  men  of 
Etreiigth  and  courage  abroad.  They  will  be 
on  our  side  when  we  exhibit  tboae  qualities. 

Now.  rm  goln^  to  cioae  wttb  two  sen- 
tences from  a  great  Amcrleaa.  Robert  Lan- 
slifg.  Secxetary  of  State  to  Woodrow  WUsoCi. 
He  sent  this  letter  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
the  grandfather  of  tbe  present  Senator,  wbo 
was  then  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  F(»«tgn 
Relations  Commlttse.  He  prepared  a  study 
of  tbe  Intentions  ctf  tbe  Bolaberlk  Govern- 
ment— this  was  In  Oetober  1919.  S3  years 
ago.  And  this  ts  what  be  said,  be  summed 
up:  "Tbe  study  wblcb  has  been  made  of  tbe 
Bolsbevlk  movement,  some  of  the  results 
of  which  are  ftxrnlabed  herewith,  show  eon- 
eluslvely  that  the  ptirpose  of  the  Bolsbe- 
Tlks  is  to  subvert  tbe  existing  fwlndples  of 
government  and  society  tbe  world  over.  In- 
cluding tboee  cotmtrles  In  wblcb  demo- 
cratic InstltutloDs  ar*  already  established. 
Tbey  have  built  up  a  political  machine, 
wblcb  by  tbe  concentration  of  power  in  tbe 
bands  of  a  few  and  tbe  rutblesanes*  of  Its 
methods,  st^^gests  tbe  Asiatic  despotism  of 
tbe  early  caars." 


l«dw.  rvcry  man — tbls  Is  oOelal  State  De- 
partment gospel  baaed  on  doetunenta.  It 
has  never  been  changed.  Ther*  hav*  been 
Uter  studieB;  tbey  have  aU  agreed  vrltb  It. 
Every  man  wbo  posed  as  an  authority  on 
Russia  or  on  communism,  or  any  man  in  our 
State  Department  who  told  \ia  anything 
tbat  was  different  from  tWs,  was  either  a 
faker  or  a  secret  Communiai.  and  It  is  the 
Job  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  find 
which  are  which  and  have  them  both  out, 
(Prolonged  applause.] 


EztcMMB  of  latentatc  Oil  GmbpmI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESarON 

or  u^asacRtrszTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  August  10.  19S1 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  Uie  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
favorably  Senate  Joint  Resolution  42, 
which  would  give  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  the  extension  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  was  net 
adopted.  However,  I  believe  the  pur- 
poses of  that  amendment  vill  be  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest  to  many  cf  my 
coUe&gue^.  While  there  «SI  be  a  minor- 
ity report  filed.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  the  texi;  of  my  amend- 
ment in  the  Rscou  and  to  discuss  the 
reasons  why  I  will  offer  it  a«ain  when  the 
legislation  comes  before  the  House.  The 
amendment  would  insert  a  new  section  at 
page  16  of  tbe  resolution  after  line  18 
andJ«  as  foUows: 

a«c.  2.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  a  continutn{;  sttidy  of  ac- 
tion taken  under  the  compact  set  forth  in 
section  1  of  this  act.  with  particular  referuice 
to  whether  any  such  action  is  inconsistent 
with  the  purpoaes  of,  or  contrary  to  the  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  contained  in.  stieb 
compact.  The  Attorney  General  shall  report 
to  tbe  CcmgresB  from  Ume  to  time,  but  not 
less  often  than  once  each  year,  the  resulte  of 
sucb  study. 

And  on  page  18,  line  IB.  renumber  section 
2  acconUngly. 

The  history  of  the  Comml^lon  dates 
back  to  June  15.  1934.  when  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
was  authorised  azul  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  investigatton  of  the  petroleum 
Industry.  That  inrestigation  was  con- 
ducted with  the  assistance  of  an  able 
staff  of  experts  and  included  hearings  in 
the  following  principal  oil-pnxlucin« 
States:  California,  Colorado,  Illinois.  In- 
diana. Kan.'sas,  Michigan.  New  York, 
Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
West  Virginia,  and  Wjroming. 

A  comprehensive  report  was  made  on 
January  3,  1935.  It  did  not  recommend 
legislation  for  a  number  of  reasons,  there 
being  two  Important  ones.  First,  there 
were  two  cases  pending  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in- 
volving the  adoption  of  the  petroleum 
code  under  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covery Ac*.    Second,  efforts  were  then 
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nawty  Midt  by  Uw  lOTHiaors  of  th«  oU- 
IKwIuelM  Statai  to  effect  an  intersute 


It  to  iBportaBt  to  note  that  the  report 
refeiied  to  a  reeoounendatlon  of  the 
Pederal  OH  CXnaerratkm  Board  In  1933 
that  produeen  of  petrcdeum  be  reUeTcd 
of  PHteral  anytnst  ieclslatk».  to  aid  in 
volODtary  cooperation  In  endeavors  to 
ttmit  produettan  of  crude  oU  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  also  to  a  proposal  for 
voluntary  unit  derelopment  or  coopera- 
tion mluntartly  among  all  the  owners  of 
an  oil  Seld  for  Its  economir  operation  by 
a  PMtani  lav  Tiaw  nine  the  restraints  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

So  ^  tbe  TOT  outset  a  solution  of  the 
liiiilihni  of  waste  became  clearly  in- 
Totved  la  tbe  possibility  of  actions  which 
vould  violale  the  anUtrust  laws. 

The  report  included  a  paragraph 
whkfa  aov.  1<  years  latn*,  is  most  perti- 
nent in  eonsidcrtns  the  necessity  of  the 
ent: 


W*  an  oonTtnccd  that  not  lulBcient  at- 
MBtlfi  Is  baloc  pftid  to  Um  Interert  of  con- 
aUBMH  at  paCrolauaa  prodxicta.  Settlementa 
of  ao-csBad  prlea  wan,  which  result  In  some 
oaaa  lu  aa  tatra^H  of  100  percent  in  tbe 
eoat  of  isanilTta  atraln  tbe  credulity  of  the 
uliaai  m  on  tba  tlMory  ttoat  ttaey  Just  bap- 
paaad  wtCtioaS  praarransement  In  new  of 
tte  fact  tifest  tta  Stwroaan  Antitrust  Act  la 
flifll  Ifes  law  of  Uw  laad.  excc^  Insofar  as 
R  may  ba  >uapen<le<l  by  tbe 
of  tba  NattoDsJ  IndustrlAl  Re- 
.  wa  tatnk  that  the  fixing  of  gaso- 
li  a  riatcar  worthy  of  cKwc  and 
acrutlay   by   tha   beiwtment    ot 


I'  Bubsequently  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tba  Ukdted  States  found  that  section  7-C 
of  tbe  Natlooal  Recorery  Act  was  un- 


I  On  Mty  14.  ItSS.  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreicn  CoouxMrce  reported 
U,wtnMf  B.  R  M63.  which  would  have 
tntsfstate  and  foreign  com- 
'  In  pstiolrMm  and  its  innoducts.  es- 
Itw  Petroleum  Administration 
Board,  sad  ratified  the  Interstate  com- 
pact irtiieh  had  been  entered  into  by  a 
of  States. 

of  tbe  important  reasms  given 
for  tim  ereatkm  of  the  Board  was  that 
tt  was  to  be  "the  agency  of  the  entire 
miiiitaj  and  not  the  agency  of  the  pro- 
dnehv  Stetes  alone." 

r.  this  bill  did  not  become  Uw. 
Pubiie     Renlution     No.     M. 

enacted 
n.  ins.  in  substantially  the 
forai  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
42.  nov  reported  to  the  House. 

▼  of  the  compact  was  then 
ia  nam  tiimttral     It  reads  as  fol- 

V 

at  this  compact  to 
lolalng  haralB  to  liotlt 
of  oU  or  gaa  (or  tha  purpoaa 
or  IxlBg  tlM  pries  tharaoC.  or 
awnopely.  or  to  pro- 
hut  la  ttaUtad  to  tha 
on  and  gaa  and  pra- 
wtthia 


be  In  entlrt  acres- 
purpose  <rf  tha 
m  arttds  n:  "^o 
by  prevsBtMsi  oi 


physical  waste  thereof  from  any  cause  " 
This  is  entirely  laudable  and  in  the  in- 
terest not  only  of  the  producers  but  of 
the  consumers  of  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  and  of  our  national 
defense. 

Nevertheless,  this  clear  limitation  un- 
der article  V  of  the  compact  itself  recog- 
nizes the  obvious  pojvsibility  that  actions 
could  be  taken,  quite  beyond  the  pur- 
pose of  conservation,  which  would  be 
both  in  Violation  of  exL^^ting  laws  and 
very  detrimenUl  to  the  best  intere.>t.s  of 
the  consuming  public  and  of  our  naiion- 
al  security. 

When  hearings  were  held  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  pending  resolution  a  let- 
ter from  the  I>ei>artment  of  Justice  to 
the  chairman,  dated  Apnl  25.  1951  w.is 
submitted  to  the  committee.  It  recited 
briefly  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  the 
fact  that  20  States  are  participatint:  and 
the  statement  that  the  compact  has  been 
considered  generally  as  a  necessary  ar- 
rangement among  oil-producing-  States 
to  conserve  the  Nations  crude-oil  re- 
serves. The  letter  then  includtd  ti^e 
following  sentence: 

Whether  the  joint  resolutuor.s  sh--.':d  ^-^ 
enacted  involves  a  question  of  poli.-v  c  :.- 
ceming  which  thu  Department  prelerrs  aoi 
to  make  any  recommendation. 

Because  of  this  sentence,  members  uf 
the  committee  requested  that  a  i>  prt- 
sentative  of  the  Department  should  be  a 
witness  before  the  heannes  were  con- 
cluded. On  June  12.  Hon  H  Graham 
Morison.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
and  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  tes- 
tified. His  testimony  appears  ;n  the 
hearings  from  page  77  to  pa^e  107.  and 
I  &m  certain  that  a  reading  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  him  and  of  his  replies  should 
be  most  convincing  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  adopting  the  above  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

At  this  time  I  shall  only  Include  ex- 
cerpts  which  I  believe  will  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  following  excerpt  covers  XTr 
Morison's  further  explanation  of  the 
sentence  contained  in  the  letter; 

ICr.  HAaau  You  are  famiiur  '*•.'. h  'he 
letter  that  was  written  to  the  conm-auee 
about  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MoaisoN.  I  am  not.  sir,  I  have  rfiid 
It  since  I  understood  the  committee  wiw  i:;- 
teraated  In  having  me  testify     I  have  seer.  it. 

lir.  Hassis.  As  I  recall,  the  letter  says  •.hAX. 
this  is  a  matter  of  policy  for  the  Cini;re>,s. 
and  that  the  Department  of  Justice  therer  re 
doaa  not  maJce  any  recommendaiiou  uii  that. 

lir.  lioaisoM.  That  U  correct. 

Mr.  Hsaais.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  th.^f 

Mr.  Moaiaow.  We  feel.  Mr.  Con^ressmtui, 
th»t  thU  Is  a  matter  of  legislative  p<)Iicy. 
that  It  ratsaa  no  question,  insofar  a5  the 
Department  Is  concerned,  as  to  which  we  feel 
raqulraa  any  comment  from  us  The  hlstrry 
of  this  thing.  I  belicTe.  Is  stated.  The  De- 
partment, at  tba  time  tbe  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact firat  cam*  up  for  congrcHslonal  approv»!. 
took  tha  aama  position.  Since  that  time. 
thara  hava  baaa  almost  15  yaars  of  operation. 
8o  far  as  w«  ara  concerned,  so  far  as  any 
advlea  that  turn  coma  to  us.  no  facts  tavs 
baan  fflvaii  to  as  to  Jttatlfy  our  belief  that  wa 
ha*a  any  objection  to  its  operation 

Mr.  Haaais.  Tou  mean  you  have  no  objec- 
tloa  to  tiM  compact,  then? 


Mr  MoKis<iN  No.  sir.  1  want  to  state 
a^'iuri  that  our  position  Is  that  we  are  taJtlns: 
n.'  ;)ii.sitirin  for  or  atramst  It  We  fee  11  Is 
n  nhiUfc!:  that  concerns  the  Department  vhlch 
req.urea  any  {xwilllon.  We  think  It  is  purely 
!\  matter  of  leulslatlvp  policy  If  the  Con- 
cress  !?els  in  Its  Judgment  this  is  proper 
ai.fl  .ippropnate  legislation 

The  following  excerpts  address  them- 
se!^^'s  to  the  interest  of  members  of  the 
committee  m  the  coasideration  which 
h.i>  bren  given  to  the  operations  under 
th«^  compact  since  its  inception  in  1935: 
M.'  H.ME.  Then  all  the  people  In  the  De- 
p,ir-:rie:.t  are  ir.  fav<.,r  >^f  a  strictly  har.Us-u.T 
p>    .  -v,  is  '!iar  right '■■ 

M.'  Moris  :n  No,  Mr,  Hale  on  the  con- 
t.-irv.  I  .sijeak.  vof  course,  or.'.v  for  officials. 
We  do  not  on'rol  the  tl)ovit:h*5  and  'pin- 
ions of  Individual  employees  There  may 
be  .someone  who  does  r.or  a^'ree  with  thi.s. 
But.  sti  far  as  ihi^se  charjjed  with  the  official 
responsibility  are  concerned.  I  kr.uw  ->?  no 
one  who  dlsairrees  with  the  position  -vhich 
Is    the   Department's    position 

Mr.  Hal£  T:,e  Der.irtmei.ts  position  snot 
to  hare  a  \>  •  .-.    :.  ' 

Mr  MoRi.s>.,N.  Mr  Coni:res.sman.  I  X'^iAt 
say.  with  reference  to  well  •  ver  40  percent 
of  the  bills  submitted  to  the  Cepartmeiit  by 
the  Congress  for  comment,  that  is  our  posi- 
tion: that  it  is  a  matter  of  legislative  dis- 
cretion in  which  we  have  no  position.  Ob- 
viouKly.  that  would  have  to  be  so 

Mr.  HviE  We  have  thousands  and  thou- 
sands ot  bil;s  *hich  do  not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  inv  >lve  mon-jpolie-^  or  re- 
straints of  trade,  but  this  ,s  a  bill  that  m- 
\olves  monopolies  f.r.d  restralr-:ts  of  trade 
right  on  the  nose.  .Article  V  oi  the  xr-.pact 
says: 

"It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  compart  to 
authorize  the  States  jomin?  herein  to  limit 
the  production  of  oU  or  gas  for  the  purpiose 
of  stabUlzlng  or  fixmg  the  price  thereof,  or 
create  or  perpetuate  monopc'ly.  or  to  pr';- 
mote  regimentation,  but  is  limited  to  the 
purpose  of  conserving  oil  and  ga,s  and  pre- 
venting the  avoidable  waste  thereof  u.thiu 
reasonable  Iimitatii  ns  "' 

That  is  the  recital  .'f  self-ris:hteousnps.s, 
Mr  Morison.  Mr  HxLt..  I  wiU  have  to  say 
tl:  !•  ■  !  f.tr  .iS  the  bill  is  concerned,  t.he  bUl 
pr  p'T'y  sHvs  It  is  limited.  If  what  you  are 
mrerrini?  is  that  It  ijoes  bey  nd  this,  and 
that  this  IS  a  cover  lor  a  conspiracy  and  if 
y-ju  are  saying  that.  In  the  guise  of  con- 
servation, major  oil  companies  are  really  sub- 
ve.'tlni:  .State  officials  charged  by  law  of  their 
several  States  to  carry  out  the  Uws  of  'heir 
St.Ttes  With  reference  to  honest  conserv.^- 
tior..  then  that  is  something  el-ie. 

I  mlkiht  say,  If  that  were  e.stabllshed,  so 
fir  IS  the  Depart.^ient  of  Janice  is  cm- 
,-.,r.,,.ci  we  would  not  be  inhibited  in  the 
slightest  from  brl.T-nng  an  antitru.sr  suit 
based  upon  those  facts  and  ftndinKs.  And.  I 
ni'.'ht  say,  1  thiiilt  we  would  win  it, 

Mr  Hale  Yes  But  you  would  brini;  the 
n::*orust  suit  against  the  oil  companies  and 
r.    •    itMinst  the  several  States. 

M:  MoRisof*  1  am  assuming  that  is  what 
V'U  are  inferring  U  you  are  inferring 
s.  inething  else,  I  have  a  little  difficulty  with 
it  !>e<-nuse  you  would  have  to  infer  that  State 
tiffi.  i:ils  ,ire  corrupt. 

Mr  Hale  I  am  not  suggeutlng  anvthmg 
rf  The  ,sort  But  this  la  not  a  compact  be- 
t'A't'n  private  corp<3rationa.  it  Is  a  compact 
be'Aeeti  sf)verelgn  States. 

Mr  Morison  That  is  right,  sir. 
Mr  Hale  I  presume — I  do  not  know  about 
tb\s  because  I  have  never  given  it  any 
th  /ucht  -that  sovereign  Slates  who  c  nspire 
In  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  be 
treated  Just  the  same  as  Individuals.  Is  not 
that  true' 

.Mr  MoRisoN  That  is  a  pretty  tough  ccn- 
stuutiunal  question.  Mr    Ham.    I  would  like 
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yon  to  lorglve  me  for  not  answering,  becatisa 
it  woiild  take  a  little  thinking  on  my  part 
to  think  It  to  the  end. 

Mr  Hale-  I  do  not  know  but  I  would 
suppose  so. 

Mr  MoBisoK  Mr.  Hale.  I  might  say  this: 
that  anything  that  this  committee  conceives. 
if  this  Is  a  genuine  problem  and  you  have 
facts  which  have  been  adduced  before  the 
committee  that  would  Indicate,  through  the 
conspiracy  of  major  oU  companies  and  their 
effect  upon  regulatory  bodies  of  the  States, 
that  m  the  name  of  conservation  that  Is  a 
clr^ak  for  price  fixing,  then  I  think  possibly 
that  the  committee  might  want  to  consider 
tightening  this  compact  and  putting  limita- 
tions upon  It.    I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr  HAiE.  If  I  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr  HisxLTON  and  Mr.  Donjvra  for  restrain- 
ing trade,  and  I  put  a  provision  In  the  con- 
tract that  what  we  were  going  to  do  was 
really  very  nice,  and  we  did  not  Intend  to  in- 
fringe against  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  not  be  particularly 
influenced  or  Impressed  by  that  recital;  would 
It? 

A  mere  recital  In  the  contract  that  the 
parties  to  the  contract  are  not  Intending  to 
do  any  harm  Is  not  a  matter  which  would 
Influence  the  Department  of  Justice  In  any 
degree;  Is  it? 

Mr.  MoKisoii  No.  sir.  I  think  I  see  what 
ycu  mean.  Mr.  Halz.  I  think  the  choice  you 
are  saying  here  that  we  have  la  that  you 
recognize  on  the  one  side  oil  States  who  have 
in  oil  their  greatest  natural  wealth.  Involving 
the  employment  of  hundreds  of  people  In 
their  States,  and  the  States'  desire  to  conserve 
and  not  permit  the  physical  wastage  oX  that 
tremendous  asset:  that  Is  a  legitimate  thing 
which  Congress  would  not  want  to  prevent. 
On  the  other  side,  w^iat  you  are  saying  Is 
that  the  effect  of  conservation  Inevitably, 
even  If  it  is  honest.  Is  going  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  commerce  in  oU  because,  to  t^  ex- 
tent that  you  prevent  the  competitive  with- 
drawal of  oil.  you  diminish  the  supply  of 
oil  which  goes  Into  commerce.  I  think  that 
is  a  balancing  of  national  Interest,  and  again 
1  have  no  position  In  that.  I  jurt  feel  I  can- 
not. 

Mr.  Halz.  I  want  it  very  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  am  not  Intimating  or  Implying 
by  anything  I  said  any  corruption  or  any 
lack  cf  sincerity  on  the  part  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  any  State. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

Mr.  HzsrtTON.  Mr.  Mortson.  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  final  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Problems  of  Amer- 
ican Sm.ai  Business  In  the  Senate,  which 
w  IS  hied  January  31.  1949:  are  you  not? 

Mr  McRiso.v  I  read  that  last  evening.  I 
must  confess.  Mr.  Hxsxlton.  You  must  re- 
me.".iber  I  am  a  little  new  to  this  trust-bust- 
ing I  have  only  been  in  cfBce  about  Sij 
mnlhs.  But  I  read  that  very  hurriedly  lE«t 
r.utht  That  was  in  the  Eightieth  Congress, 
I  treheve 

Mr  Hesetton  That  Is  right.  That  Is  an 
;  ficlal  reTX)rt  of  a  congreasional  committee. 

Mr    MoRLsoN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Hzsxlton.  As  such.  I  assume  iC  Is  a 
matter  cf  some  Interest  to  the  Department? 

Mr    McaisoN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Keselton.  I  wish  you  would  comment 
specifically  on  certain  of  the  language  lu 
that  report.  Beferrlng  to  the  leylalatlon 
which  Is  now  In  existence,  and  which  this 
bill  would  continue.  It  says  that  it  "author- 
ized Slates  producing  oU  to  enter  Into  a 
compact  for  the  sole  purpose  of  stxidylng  co- 
operation between  the  varloua  oil-  and  gas- 
producing  States  and  recommending  conser- 
vation measures  that  will  better  conserve 
oil."  Then  it  sets  out  article  IV.  which  Is 
article  V  iu  the  bill,  and  then  It  says: 

"Despite  this  provision  the  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  compact  testified  that  the  pttr- 
pos*  of  State  proration  laws  was  to  'jmirate 


to  market  demand'  and  that,  vhen  you  llmtt 
to  market  demand,  'of  course  you  affect 
price." " 

Is  that  a  matter  of  some  Interest  to  the 
Department  of  Justice? 
Mr.  MoaisoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HzszxTOK.  In  view  of  that  language 
you  say  that  the  Department  has  no  opin- 
ion to  express  on  this  pending  proposal  one 
way  or  another? 

Mr.  Moaisow.  No.  Let  me  make  myself 
clear  again.  Our  interest  In  anything  that 
goes  beyond  the  intent  to  eSect  conserva- 
tion wUl  be  continuing,  and  we  will  certainly 
take  action  If  we  find  that  to  be  so 

Mr.  Hxsxlton.  If  ycu  found  that  tc  be  so, 
wctild  you  be  here  recommending  this  legis- 
lation'' 

Mr  MoaisoN  Mr  Congressman,  again  let 
me  try  to  give  you  the  dilemma  I  am  strug- 
gling with.  Here  is  an  act  that  the  record 
shows  has  been  in  operation  15  years.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  understand,  has 
testified,  and  a  great  many  private  people. 
that  this  hM  worked  well  for  conservation. 

Mr.  Hxsxlton.  You  are  not  going  to  rest 
your  case  on  the  opinion  of  another  depart- 
ment; are  you? 

Mr.  MoaisoN.  No.  sir.  I  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  kind  of  dilemma  you  put  me 
in.  because  I  do  not  believe  I  can  honestly 
answer  your  question,  because  It  would  as- 
sume, as  I  have  tried  to  p>olnt  out,  that  we 
must  oppose  this  because  either  on  the  one 
side,  as  Mr.  Hale  says,  regardless  of  all  in- 
terests. It  In  effect  reduces  the  amount  of  oil 
to  be  withdrawn  and,  therefore,  la  a  re- 
straint of  trade,  or,  second,  as  you  are  stig- 
gesting  here.  It  might  be  utilized  for  an 
illegal  ptirpoee.  I  am  just  In  an  awfuJ  ca- 
lemma  to  take  an  honest  position. 

I  want  to  help  you  In  any  way  I  can.  to 
be  frank  with  you.  but  I  hope  you  share 
my  dilemma. 

Mr.  Hxsxlton,  I  might  say  this:  That  if 
the  committee,  having  heard  a  great  many 
witneesea — and  I  assume  you  have — if  you 
have  made  an  inquiry,  and  If  you  have  found 
or  do  find  that  the  actual  operation  of  this 
has  been  that  in  the  name  of  conservation 
it  has  merely  been  a  device  by  which  they 
only  withdraw  what  the  market  demand  is — 
in  other  words.  If  withdrawal  of  oil  ts  only 
set  to  market  demand — then  I  think  that  It 
might  well  be  a  danger. 

Going  back  to  the  intent  that  these  States 
say — that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  for  con- 
servation— and  then  to  make  this  relate  to 
conservation  and  not  to  market  demand, 
that  would  be  perfectly  appropriate,  I  think. 
for  the  committee  to  consider. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Hxsxlton.    Do  you  know  major  com- 
panies themselves  or  the  purchasers  of   oil 
present    to    the    several   State    boards   their 
anticlpHited  purchases? 
Mr.  Mouson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hjbzlton.  And  then  the  allowables 
are  fixed  in  some  degree  related  to  that. 

Mr.  HAxais.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have 
to  object  to  that,  because  It  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  when  the  operation  of  these 
commlsaions  is  well  known.  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion because  the  facts  are  well  known  that 
these  allowables  are  usually  set  by  bottom- 
hole  pressure  of  wells  and  other  factors  to 
produce  oil  at  a  degree  that  the  best  con- 
servation of  withdrawals  can  be  utilized. 

Mr  Eeselton  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  only 
paraphrasing  what  has  appeared  in  testimony 
beiore  the  Senate  committee  repeatedly.  I 
am  not  asserting  that  it  ts  a  fact.  I  will 
rephaae  the  question  U  my  coUmgue  ob- 
jects to  it 

Mr.  HaasiB.  The  only  thing  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand that  I  am  objecting  to  Is  what  I 
believe  may  be  ctmstrued  by  some  to  mean 
any  effort  to  read  a  lot  of  things  into  the 
hearing  that  are  not  actual  facta  and  to  try 
to  get   the  Department  of  Justice  to  give 


different  answers  which  they  have  stated  very 
definitely  they  carmot  give. 

Mr  BxsxLTUK.  I  would  like  to  utUlxe  the 
facts  as  they  exist  on  these  three  points; 
BO.  strike  the  question  from  the  record. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  allowabies  are  re- 
lated historically  during  the  operation  of  this 
compact  so  that  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  the  amounts  that 
the  companies  state  that  they  will  purchase 
and  the  amount  that  is  finally  fixed  as  an 
allowable,  would  that  create  In  your  mind 
some  question  as  to  whether  there  was  In 
fact  more  than  just  conservation  Involved, 
or  rather  a  device  of  fixing  price  or  stabllla- 
Ing  price  or  doing  some  other  thing?  Like 
Mr  Kali.  I  io  not  want  anybody  to  Interpret 
this  as  meaning  that  I  assert  that  any  agency 
of  the  Sutes  ts  conscloualy  doing  this  thing. 
Bui  I  do  submit  that  the  Depr.rCment  lias  a 
very  real  responsibility  in  a  fl'.ld  which  may 
affect  not  only  the  oil  producers  but  the  oU 
users.  I  think  the  oil  users  have  a  right  to 
ask    the    Department    to    look    into    It. 

Now.  in  terms  ot  that  In  the  Mother  Hub- 
bard case,  the  sixty-seventh  allegation  is: 

"67.  The  operation  of  the  present  structure 
of  the  oi:  Indus •^ry  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil,  necessary  for  tntr  safety 
of  the  Nation,  not  on  tme  conservation  prln- 
:iples  but  on  the  principle  of  price  main- 
tenance." 

What  possible  interpretation  can  anybody 
place  upon  that  language  except  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  felt  uneasy  In  IMO 
andjnade  it  a  part  of  a  case  of  reccwd  that 
that  was  actually  the  condition  that  existed 
in  the  cll-produclng  picture.  Do  you  not  tee 
what  sort  of  dilemma  you  leave  ui  in  when 
you  come  In  here  and  say  "We  have  no  opin- 
ion one  wxy  or  another"? 

Mr.  MoBisoN.  Mr.  Congreaaman,  let  me  re- 
affirm what  I  have  said  before.  I  am  a 
lawyer,  mind  you.  and  I  know  what  it  takea 
as  a  matter  of  evidence  to  prove  your  point 
in  court. 

Mr  HssELTOK.  Most  of  us  are  lawyers,  too. 

Mr.  MoaisoN.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that.  I  am 
Just  pointing  that  out  again.  If .  as  a  matter 
of  evidence,  I  can  find  that  oil  companies 
have  conspired  through  whatever  mean*— 
conservation  or  whatever  method  used — to 
fix  prices,  I  promise  you  that  you  wUl  have 
a  lawsuit  mighty  quickly.  The  proof  of  that 
pudding  is  that,  in  the  case  we  are  nov 
prosecuting  on  the  west  coast  against  Stand- 
ard of  California,  that  la  a  basic  allegation. 
But  we  have  yet,  other  tha:f>  the  inference 
you  suggest  here — and  that  I  submit,  Mr. 
Congressman,  is  really  a  matter,  in  view  of 
your  enthusiaEm  for  the  pcdnt  and  un- 
doubtedly your  knowledge  and  information 
and  learning  about  it — that  this  committee 
ought  to  thorotighly  conakter.  But  we  have 
not  receiv»l  to  this  date,  aa  to  the  operation 
of  the  Interstate  OU  Compact,  any  such 
proof  that  could  stand  up  in  cotirt. 

Mr.  HxsKLTOxt.  Ijet  me  refer  to  another 
committee  of  Congreaa,  and  point  out  a  rec- 
ommendation that  haa  bem  part  of  the 
public  records  since  January  31.  1946.  the 
committee  consisting  ot  13  members  of  the 
other  t>xly.  So  far  as  la  Indicated  in  the 
report,  this  la  a  unanlmoua  recomaoenda- 
tion.     ( Reading :  ] 

"It  aeema  to  the  onunlttee  that  the  Inter- 
state OU  Compact  Commlsakm  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  laudatory  purpoaea  cited  in  its 
compact,  the  bada  npaa.  which  the  Congreaa 
acted  In  approving  same.  Hence,  it  la  rec- 
ommended that  the  appropriate  commltteea 
of  the  CongTMB  look  into  the  operation  of 
the  compact  with  a  rlew  to  cither  rcpeallnc 
the  authority  or  the  enactment  of  proper 
amendmenta  to  aafeg;uard  the  public  In- 
tereat." 

Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
constitutes  juat  as  much  a  warning  to  the 
DciMTtmeot  of  Justice  as  it  doss   to  this 
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W*  do  not  QMd  •  wnlnff. 
V*  art  ooDitaoUy  In  •wry  pbaa*  of 

laduBtry  wh«r*v«r  w*  And  monoiH 

e)f  pneUocd  or  IndlcatML 

,  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  MoaiaoM.  TIm  point  I  vant  to  make 
which  I  think  wU!  ancwvr  your  question  U 
thto;  Tou  ar*  qutr^  right  If.  on  th«  basli 
^  that  report  at-d  on  the  basU  of  the  testl- 
oiony  adduced  here,  you  feel  that  the  provl- 
ilona  of  thle  act  do  not  pin  It  down  to  what 
fou  call  "honeet  coMervatlon."  I  thin*  it 
would  be  quite  appropriate  for  the  com- 
nlttM  to  do  that,  but  !  am  in  an  Impossi- 
ble situation. 

ICr.  HsacTow.  I  ny  to  you  that  this  com- 
mittee has  a  leglsUttTe  reeponslbtllty  and 
win  try  to  discharge  It  as  It  has  In  the  past. 
But  the  executive  department  ha*  a  re- 
■pooitbtllty  and  a  very  lar^e  one  to  enforce 
the  laws  Congrees  has  passed.  Including  the 
Bhcrtoan  Act  and  any  other  antitrust  set. 

Mr.  MouaoM.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  Hbmltow.  And  when  a  committee  of 
Oiiigfeai  says  to  the  public  and  to  you  that 
|t>iM  program  has  appeared  to  go  further 
than  the  Congrees  intended  tt  to  go.  why 
should  Qoi  the  Department  of  Justice  ad- 
dreaa  ItaeU  to  that  Immediately? 

Mr.  Moaisoir.  Because.  Mr.  Congressman, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  you  before,  we  have  not 
one  Ktatllla  of  erldence  and  we  have  worked 
the  oil  Industry  constantly,  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing lo  do  It  In  segment  sulu  In  erery 
aspect  at  the  oil  industry.  We  have  not 
any  endence  beyond  what  you  have  read 
from  the  report  of  the  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HxacLTOH.  And  the  press  release  of  the 
A.ttorrey  General. 

Mr.  Mousoir.  That  did  not  relate  to  the 
Interstate  OU  Compact. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  WottmrroK.  What,  if  any,  considera- 
tion was  given  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  the  purpoee  of  this  bill?  Has  It  been 
a  matter  of  consideration? 

Mr.  MoeaoH.  Tea.  Mr.  Oongreeaman.  The 
bill  batore  us  was  submitted  In  somewhat 
irtmilar  form  as  early.  I  believe,  as  1935,  and 
It  has  been  renewed  and  extended,  and  each 
time  has  been  referred  in  due  coiirse  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  this  Is  the  con- 
slataat  poaitlon  th^t  we  have  taken  on  every 


^  Mr.  WocnBTCw.  Does  legislation  of  this 
type  carry  an,  implications  with  respect  to 
conanmer  Interest  or  the  public  Interest? 

Mr.  Ifoaaoii.  r^tto  not  brieve  I  understand 
you.  Mr.  Oongrasaman. 

Ifr.  WbLTsrroir.  Do  you  see  In  legislation 
of  this  type  the  poeslblUty  of  the  public  In- 
tarei*  being  avoided? 

Mr.  MoBBOir.  Ifo,  sir;  I  cannot  see  that. 
XT  yoa  are  speaking  again,  as  I  was  talking 
to  ConfTsaaoan  Vtuaa-tGrn 

Mr.  WoLvarow.  I  have  in  mind  this  par- 
tteular  tbought.  which  was  a  part  of  my  re- 
■Mrks  whan  this  bill  waa  before  the  Bouse 
orlclaany  in  1>S5: 

"^m  Boat  never  overlook  the  fact  in  con- 
any  laglBlatlon  that  has  for  lu 
the  eontrol  cr  limitation  at  pro- 
dueCkm  that  the  price  to  the  constimer  Is 
and  if  there  la  no  govern- 
or eontnrt.  the  price  will 
price  to  the  consumer, 
the  availahte  supply  oC  any  com- 
■sotflCy  to  redtteed  or  Umtted.  the  direct  rc- 
Mdt  la  ut  luci  aeesn  price  to  the  consumer. 
mia  li  partlctitarly  true  when  apf^ed  to 
mur  Bhtwal  reaouroe.  eueh  as  oU." 

TliAt  li  what  X  have  la  mind  when  I  ask 
the  niMf  Inn  whather  thla  type  of  Ugialatlon 
In  your  Jtidgaaant  ootild  adversely  affect  the 

piMle  tnteraat. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  an- 
I  wlil  tell  you 


why.  CfTtalnly  It  Is  true.  It  Is  simple  eco- 
nomics, that  •  commodliy  in  general  ile- 
mand  and  use.  a  natural  commcxlity  which  is 
limited  artincUlly  or  by  regulation  from 
supply,  Is  going  to  be  affected  as  to  price 
as  long  aa  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
Is  In  effect.  But  the  reason  for  .-ny  dUptnm  i 
Is  this,  that  I  ihlnk  this  committee  racoig,- 
nizes  that  Inevitably  In  this,  as  for  instance 
In  farm  legislation,  there  must  alway.s  1:m» 
a  balancing  of  interest  There  i.s  n..  rrue 
black  and  white.  I  thlnlc  If  honest  cnserv  i- 
tlon  measurea  are  to  be  enga^ied  m  bv  .St:it.ps. 
I  think  It  is  a  matter  that  is  leeinm.i'e 
and  one  that  Congress  can  consider  ar.cl 
unleas  It  ftnds  It  unrea.sonably  alTeCs  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  will  prubahly 
approve  It 

Mr.  WoLvnrroH  Have  you  made  fi  r  your 
Department  any  study  of  the  effect  of  this 
act,  since  lt«  original  enactment -■ 

Mr.  Moaisow  No.  sir.  we  have  n^t  niiide 
one  directed  at  thia  particular  aspect  We 
have  constantly  been  examining  the  whole 
oil  Industry  In  Its  varlou.s  ramiticatlnns 

Mr.  WoLvraroN  Do  you  think  that  the 
reduction  of  production  could  adversely  af- 
fect the  public  Interest  by  reason  of  The 
resulting  rise  in  price"*  Do  you  not  thlnfc 
that  U  a  matter  that  should  have  cuistant 
supervlalon? 

Mr.  MoaisoN  Yes.  sir.  I  agree  with  you. 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  wholly  w.thln  my 
bailiwick.  I  have  got  to  have  a  Uttle  bit 
of  help  on  that  First.  I  am  not  a  geologist 
or  oil  man  myself.  I  would  say  in  the  exec\i- 
tlve  departments  there  would  be  nvii.y  w.n  i 
could  give  better  light  on  such  aspec:.^  ''v.\r\ 
I  could.  For  Instance,  I  thmk  that  Ir.  'he 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  ha.s  tn  d  > 
generally  with  the  conservation  of  our  r.:iu:- 
ral  resources  of  all  kinds.  Is  a  group  of  people 
who  might  have  a  lot  more  information  and 
advice  than  I  would  about  It 

I  think  there  is  no  better  evidence 
of  the  imperative  necessity  of  duectmi? 
_the  Attorney  General  to  make  a  con- 
'  tinuing  study  of  action  taken  under  the 
compact  and  submitting  resjular  reports 
to  Congress  than  the  respon.se  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey   [Mr.  WolvertonI; 

Have  you  made  for  your  Department  ar.v 
study  of  the  effect  of  this  act,  since  '.*s 
original  enactment' 

Mr.  Morisons  reply  was: 

No,  sir;  we  have  not  made  one  direr'ed 
at  this  particular  aspect  We  have  b«»»Mi 
constantly  examining  the  whole  oil  u.dust:/ 
In  Its  varloua  ramlficatlonB. 

Such  a  general  examination  certainly 
does  not  constitute  an  adequate  Mudy 
of  the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  to  determine  spe- 
cifically if  any  action  has  been  taken 
which  Is  inconsLstent  with  the  purposes 
of  or  contrary  to  the  limitations  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  compact 

Finally,  the  following  excerpt  deals 
with  the  problem  of  the  responsibihty 
In  the  Federal  Crovernment  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  limitation  contained  in 
article  5  of  the  compact  is  earned  out 
and  not  violated: 

Mr.  WoLvnToM  Mr  Chairman.  I  have  tw) 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  witness. 

Directing  your  attention  to  article  V  it 
this  proposed  ieglalatlon.  which  st  »  f  rth, 
"It  Is  not  the  purpoee  t>f  thla  cunipact  to 
authorise  the  States  joining  herein  to  Uii.:t 
the  production  of  oil  or  gaa  for  'he  purp>«sve 
of  Btablilalng  or  fixing  the  pnct  thi-fof. 
or  create  or  p«r5>etuate  monopoly  ir  i  >  p:  '- 
mote  regimentation,   but   i^  Umued    v^   uie 


purfMwe  of  conserving  oil  and  gas  and  pre- 
ventinti  the  avoidable  waste  thereof  within 
re,is.ii.,ibie  limitations,"  whose  duty  is  It  in 
the  Government  to  observe  whether  that 
pr  ivl.sMii  1.S  carried  out  and  not  violated'' 

Mr  MoRi.soN  I  will  tell  you  what  I  con- 
rel'. e,  Mr  Congressman,  to  be  my  responsl- 
biiity  of  the  Department  of  Justice  Antt- 
tru  '  Division,  and  that  would  be.  ai-  I  have 
.st.itfd  before,  that  if  this  article  V  should 
be  '.  1  lated  by  participating  oU  ompanies 
li:  'hese  various  States,  and  wi  could  hnd 
sue!',  evidence,  either  upon  complaint  of  a 
ci".,?rn  or  up<:,.i  our  own  Investication,  it 
w  uld  be  my  duty  to  bring  a  suit  based  on 
th' '*.e  facts 

Mr  WoLVERTON  I  fully  appreciate  that. 
B'.r  I  am  asKing  who  Is  the  watchdoij  as  to 
the  effect  i,!'  that  section  and  whether  it 
is  carried  out?  Is  there  any  governmental 
agency  that  has  the  direct  duty  of  donut  so"* 

Mr  MoRisoK  1  would  assume  that  nTv 
divLsii/n,  Mr  Congressman,  would  have  the 
er^.i;o.-5t  resp-inslbility  for  that.  There  may 
be  '  t tiers.  I  do  not  know.  I  keep  streaking 
ab"U*  the  Interior  Department,  becau.se  I 
thins  of  them  in  terms  of  this  kind  of  proj- 
ect that  they  would  have  a  continuing  in- 
tere.-t  to  watch  this,     I  may  be  wrong. 

Mr  WoLvr.RTON  That  section  was  put  in 
the  bill  originally  fi-ir  the  very  purpose  I 
tried  to  emphasize:  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  The  very  fact  that  it  makes 
reierence  to  monup<:)ly  and  regimentation, 
aiid  all  the  other  elements  that  enter  into 
Antitrust  .\cl  provisions  indicates  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  was  upon  the  Attorney 
G*>:ieral.  If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  it. 
w  uld  you  have  any  objection  to  an  amend- 
me:.t  being  made  to  this  bill  that  would 
rn.ikt'  that  clear? 

M.-  MoRisoN  No.  sir:  I  ha-.t?  no  ibjectlon 
•).\:  itf'ver  if  m  the  wisdom  of  the  committee 
and  Congress,  It  Is  desired. 

With  the  Department  of  Ju,stice  ad- 
mitting lis  general  responsibility  m  this 
field,  the  fact  that  it  has  not  made  any 
survey  or  study  of  the  effect  of  the  com- 
pact lesiislation  since  its  original  enact- 
ment, and  offering  no  objection  to  an 
amendment  placing  such  a  responsibil- 
ity unequivocally  upon  the  Attorney 
General,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
oppo.>.ition  to  such  an  amendment  I 
hope  that  it  will  appeal  to  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  House  as  a  .sound  pro- 
posal m  the  public  interest. 


Africa  in  Our  Defense  Syitem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENT.ATI\'ES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Brig  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  re- 
tired, has  been  making  valuable  con- 
tributions in  the  press,  magazines,  and 
on  the  radio  wherein  he  sets  forth  his 
views  in  the  light  of  his  experience  on 
our  national  defense  program.  In  the 
current  i.>;isue  of  the  Freeman,  General 
Fellers  aaain  points  out  the  importance 
of  .Africa  .IS  a  stratetiic  ba.se  for  opera- 
tion.-. Under  leuve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  this  article  and 
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I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
House  Members: 

AnUCA  AKD  OtJB  SXCDXITT 

(By  Bonner  Fellers) 

The  Iranian-British  oU  dlqnite  is  slniater. 
Nationalism,  fanned  by  Communist  agita- 
tors. Is  sweeping  tbe  Middle  East.  Dnder 
State  DepartJnent  guidance  we  are  alined 
with  the  British  whc«n  we  grant  {Hlmary 
Interest  in  this  area  and  whose  policy  we  have 
followed  blindly.  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  tbe 
Earrlman  mls^on  may  succeed  and  thus 
marlc  our  first  deviation. 

Tbe  Arabian-American  oU  arrangements 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  It  would  be 
logical  If  tbe  Iranians,  who  lack  technicians 
and  oil  know-how.  turned  to  American  oil 
operators  to  find  the  experts  they  urgently 
need  But  the  British  anticipated  thla. 
And  oiu  State  Department,  contrary  to 
America's  best  Interests,  let  it  be  known 
to  our  oilmen  that  they  should  extend  no 
help  to  the  Iranians.  The  Iranians  have 
asked  for  West  German  oil  technicians.  But 
here  also  the  British  can  and  doubtless  will 
pre\ent  this  aid  by  insisting  that  the  allied 
powers  refuse  exit  vtsaa. 

The  explosiveneea  of  the  oil  dispute  is 
magnified  by  the  fact  that  a  British  token- 
force  Intervention  might  also  prompt  the 
Red  Army  to  move.  Once  In  the  Middle 
East,  Soviet  forces  would  be  Inclined  to 
remain,  for  there  lies  an  estimated  SO  per- 
cent of  the  world's  known  oil  reserves.  The 
annual  production  Is  OO.OOO.OOO  tons. 

woau)  cc  « 1 181  FOB  on. 

Europe's  economy  Is  dependent  upon  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  If  this  were  denied 
to  Europe,  we  would  be  sure  to  supply  the 
deficit.  Last  year  the  United  States  con- 
sumed 300.000,000  tons  of  oil.  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  production.  The  West- 
ern Hemisphere  can  meet  our  peacetime  oil 
demands,  but  If  we  weie  compelled  to  sup- 
pi/  the  oil  for  Europe,  rationing  would  be 
neccs.»ary.  A-d  In  time  of  war.  oil  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  alone  could  not  meet 
the  needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

Russia's  oil  position  is  more  precarions 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  So  far  as 
can  be  determined,  her  annual  production, 
Incluflng  that  of  satellite  Rumania,  totals 
about  36.000.000  tons;  by  restricting  clylllan 
consumption,  she  could  meet  her  wartime 
requirement. 

While  both  the  Bast  and  the  West  could 
flpht  a  war  without  oil  from  the  Middle 
East,  it  1e  to  the  best  Interest  of  each  to 
see  that  the  other  Is  denied  this  rich  prtee. 

OU  Is  the  llfeblootl  of  modem  aar  It 
wo  lid  be  naive  for  us  to  expect  that  Russia 
does  not  have  a  program  to  seize  the  oil 
fields  of  the  Middle  East  either  on  the  pre- 
text of  preserving  peace  or  as  the  Initial  act 
cf  hostilities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
State  Department  will  not  permit  the  Brll- 
l.sh-Iranian  dispute  to  develop  Into  a  dead- 
lock which  would  ln«t€  the  participation 
cf  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  problem  therefore — in  peace  or  war — 
Is  to  prevent  Russian  seizure  of  the  Middle 
Eiii^t  with  its  great  oil  resources.  Its  freedom- 
sefking  people,  and  Its  vital  lines  of  com- 
niiinication.  We  must  seek  ci<jser  relation- 
ships with  this  strategic  area.  At  present 
administration  leaders  seem  to  entertain  a 
pious  hope  that  our  allies,  or  possibly  Just 
fate,  viM   do  this  Job  for  us. 

S-AnSXTAasiNG  thz  mioolc  kast 
Some  argue  that  a  heavily  armed  Turkey — 
whose  eastern  frontier  |uts  halfway  along 
Caucasia's  southern  tx?rder— could  threaten 
Russia's  supply  line  south  through  the  heart 
of  the  oU  lands.  The  fallacy  of  this  lies  In 
the  tact  that.  If  Russia  strikes.  Turkey's 
furcca  could  tK  destroyed  or  paralysed  by  the 
Red  air  force. 

Others  hold  that  our  Mediterranean  cr 
Bed  Sea  fleets,   with  carrier-borne  aircraft. 


cotild  destroy  RnsaU's  rail  tnoaportatlon  or 
plpelliMs  leading  Itom  tbe  oU  Aekto.  It  Is 
also  suggested  that  Marines  ca>uld  be  landed 
to  hold  oil  Installations  for  our  own  use. 
But  In  World  War  n.  because  of  enemy  air 
action.  Britain  waa  imable  to  use  the  Med- 
iterranean supply  route  for  her  desert  cam- 
paigns. On  May  23.  IMl.  the  Ocrman  Luft- 
waffe struck  the  Brltlah  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  and  all  but  destroyed  It.  On  the 
basis  of  this  exp«lence  we  cannot  count  on 
effective  Allied  fleet  operations  tn  the  Med- 
iterranean or  the  Red  Sea  untU  the  Sorlet 
Air  Force  Is  defeated. 

Should  Russia  strike  Europe,  the  Red 
Army,  with  strong  air  support,  would  be 
able  to  attack  In  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers that  It  Is  doubtful  whether  European 
air  bases  could  be  held  for  any  appreciable 
time.  Such  United  Nations  air  foroes  as 
were  baaed  In  Europe  when  the  war  started 
would  be  largely  tactical  and  engaged  in 
supporting  our  ground  forcea.  Thus  they 
would  be  unable  to  Intervene  In  the  MkkDe 
East. 

There  are  scnne  who  argue  that  from  air 
bases  In  England,  strategic  air  farces  could 
deny  Middle  Eastern  oU  to  Russia  by  strik- 
ing oil  installations.  But  England  would  be 
subject  to  heavy  attack  by  the  Red  Air  Force 
V-1'8  and  V-2*s  (new  version)  and  possibly 
even  to  airborne  iuTasion.  There  Is  always 
the  possibility  that,  to  save  her  popxilatkm 
centers  from  atomic  assults.  &igland  under- 
standably may  be  forced  Into  a  position  of 
neutrality. 

Sound  military  planning  cannot  place 
complete  reliance  upon  bases  In  England 
and  Europe.  The  vital  fnlnclple  of  flexi- 
bility tn  planning  demands  we  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  bases  In  Africa. 

In  relation  to  the  Middle  East,  Russia  en- 
joys a  decided  military  and  geographic  ad- 
vantage. With  her  primary  trust  In  a  vast 
land  army,  Russia's  technique  Is  to  expand 
her  borders  by  means  of  Red  army  tanks  and 
bayonets  supported  by  a  tactical  air  force. 
Red  army  forcea  In  Caucasia  can  move 
quickly  toward  the  adjacent  oil  fields  of  the 
Middle  East;  there  are  and  there  will  be  no 
Allied  ground  force*  sufficient  to  stop  them. 

Air  pown*  offers  the  only  effective  counter- 
meastire  against  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  deeper  the  Red  army 
moves  Into  this  priceless  strategic  area,  the 
more  its  supply  lines  can  be  disiipted  by  air 
strikes.  In  addition,  air  power  can  deny  the 
oil  of  the  Middle  East  to  Rtissla  by  destroying 
the  refineries,  pumping  stations,  and  storage 
tanks,  by  breaking  pipe  lines,  and  by  disrupt- 
ing any  rail  or  truck  transportation  that 
might  be  attempted. 

UntU  full-scale.  Intercontinental  air  war- 
fare develops  Into  a  reality,  overseas  air 
bases  are  essential.  It  would  be  terribly 
costly,  if  not  Impossible,  to  hold  air  bases  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Oui  ground  forces, 
along  with  those  of  our  Allies,  would  have  to 
be  expended  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  full 
weight  of  the  Red  army,  and  there  is  every 
Indication  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  prove 
to  be  futile. 

anucA's  NATuaai,  saaxnats 
It  Ls  much  easier  to  hold  bases  which  have 
the  protection  of  natural  barrieni — bodies  of 
water,  motintain  ranges,  or  deserts,  or  oom- 
blnatloiu  of  these  barriers.  Relatively  small 
ground  forces  can  hold  these  naturally  pro- 
tected bases  because  only  a  fraction  of  the 
Red  army  could  be  thrown  against  them- 
Bases  protected  by  bodies  of  water  would 
force  the  Biid  army  into  airborne  or  overseas 
operations.  Ba^es  protected  by  deserts  or 
mountains  make  supply  difficult  for  the  en- 
emy, and  the  terrain  limits  the  slae  of  his 
forces  which  can  be  transported  over  or 
across  the  barrier. 

A  small,  highly  trained  and  mobile  ground 
force,  with  adeqtiate  air  protection  and  sup- 
port, can  defend  air  bases  In  Africa.     The 


Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  >otned  by 
tbe  Sues  Canal,  are  formidable  barrters 
against  land  InTsakn  of  Africa.  Russia  ti 
Ineapeilenced  and  Ul-equlpped  for  aunphlbl- 
oua  operaUons.  If  we  can  achieve  air  nt- 
premaey,  no  large  ezpedltins  across  the 
Medltarraneao  or  tbe  Red  iea  could  reach 
the  coasts  of  Africa  Intact. 

Crossing  of  the  Sues  Canal  by  a  land  army 
could  be  effected,  but  the  isthmus  of  Sue*  is 
so  narrow  and  ezpnaed  that  concentrations 
highly  ▼ulnovble  to  air  attack  would  be 
necessary.  The  supply  route  from  RussU  for 
such  a  force  would  lead  across  hundreds  of 
miles  at  desert.  Air  power  could  find  and 
destroy  vehicles  in  this  brlc:ht  and  open  ter- 
rain with  very  little  difficulty. 

Off  own  air  supremacy— If  we  were  to  have 
It — and  small  ground  forces  d^endlng  Afri- 
can bases,  coald  defeat  enemy  iirborne  Jn- 
vaaltms.  Our  lighters  could  shoot  down 
most  of  the  troop-transport  craft.  Those 
which  did  not  get  tlirou^  would  be  highly 
vulneraMe  to  antiaircraft  lb<e  in  the  vicinity 
of  (xa  bases.  Paratroopers  could  be  disposed 
of  by  small  ground  tojm.  especially  trained 
and  eqtUpped  for  mobile  warfare  across  the 
open  desert. 

Nor  would  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Etirope  necessarily  threaten  our  African  bases. 
Advocates  of  the  ground  defense  of  Western 
Europe  often  clatm  that  we  must  hold  Europe 
to  secure  Africa.  Tbere  Is  a  fallacy  in  thla 
reasoning.  The  Russian  forces  are  prepared 
to  expand  on  the  land  mass  of  Suraaia. 
Their  best  avenue  of  approach  to  Africa  leads 
directly  from  Russia  into  the  Middle  East, 
not  to  Africa  via  Europe. 

Even  if  all  Euro(K  were  to  fall  to  the  Red 
army,  the  natural  barriers  which  protect 
Africa  would  remain,  misaia  s  possession  of 
Europe  would  Improve  her  chances  for  suc- 
cess In  an  airbcnrne  invasion  of  Africa,  but 
airborne  invasions  are  never  possible  Bgaip^t 
a  strong  air  force. 

uuni  orvaaKW  trHUKB.r 
If  we  control  the  air  over  Africa  there 
is  Uttle  likelihood  that  Rtissia  would  at- 
tempt land  invasion  of  that  continent.  We 
are  now  planning  a  series  of  bases  from 
Morocco  along  tbe  mMth  coast  of  Africa. 
to  Include  the  Sues  Canal  and  Bagdad. 
Engineer  troops  have  been  assigned  to  put- 
ting these  bases  in  readiness  to  serve  air 
combat  \mlts  But  Prance  Is  reluctant  to 
permit  American  groimd  defense  forces  lo 
be  stationed  on  the  bases.  If  war  com«s, 
and  France  is  forced  to  become  netrtral.  oi'j 
best  North  African  bases  might  also  be  neu- 
traitoed.  Tbe  south  fringe  of  the  Medi- 
terranean could  be  reached  by  Russian  light 
bombers  as  the  Red  army  moved  Into  Europe. 
But  such  bases  would  be  very  useful  for 
strategic  and  tactical  missions  at  the  out- 
break of  hoetillties  and  tn  winning  the  battle 
for  air  supremacy.  It  Is  in  the  direct  de- 
fense of  these  bases  that  our  own  meafer 
ground  forces  should  be  employed. 

In  a  war  gainst  RiuaU  we  would  do  well 
to  consider  Africa  as  a  vAst  north  and  south 
OKTldor  off^icg  bases  from  which  air  power 
could  strike  and  destroy  Russia's  war  ptoten- 
tlal  and  prevent  the  ecmst^ldation  of  Soviet 
strength  in  Europe.  An  air  route  with  lim- 
ited facilities  already  exists  from  Takaradl 
on  the  Gold  Coast  to  Khartoum  on  the 
Upper  Nile.  This  route  is  some  3.000  miles 
south  of  the  nearest  base  Ruasla  might  ac- 
quire In  Europe  and  Is  therefore  relatively 
safe  from  flghto'  and  medium  bomber  at- 
tack. Only  Russia's  best  strategic  bomber* — 
unescorted — could  strike  this  line  of 
Although  air  supply  tbrotigh  these 
would  tie  feasible,  it  might  be  possible  to 
build  a  railway  £rom  the  Gold  C(»st  to  Kliar- 
toum.  Such  a  line  wotild  have  enormous 
commercial  value. 

Sea  communications  from  the  United 
Sutes  to  the  Gold  Coast  wlU  be  much  safer 
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from  »ubm«rlne  attack  than  mutes  to  Euro- 
pean base*.  Soviet  submarine  taa«*^  Ini- 
ti»Uy  will  be  In  the  Baltic— a  round  trip  dis- 
tanc*  of  aome  13.000  miles  Ironi  the  Gold 
Coaat. 

Aa  the  line  of  air  bases  is  Bdvariced  north 
down  the  Nile,  the  Red  air  force  might  be 
compelled  to  strike  If  we  have  built  air 
■upremacy — aa  we  must  if  we  are  to  keep 
ll>e  peace  or  win  the  «ar— the  battle  of  the 
Mr  might  be  won  ui  Afncan  skies  Otue 
we  win  the  battle  of  the  air  from  bases  .r. 
Africa,  a  ahield  of  protection  can  be  px- 
t«nded  over  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe,  and  a  Red  attempt  to  occupy 
and  exploit  these  area*  wi.uld  be  doomed 

From  the«*  African  bases,  our  bombers 
can  reach  the  Baltic  Acrr^  thp  area  fr  av. 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  are  four  main 
rail  routes  leading  from  Russia  into  Europe. 
It  ta  tbeae  Ilnea  of  transport  'Vion  on  which 
Um  Red  armj  muat  rely  IX  the  Invasion  of 
Europe  la  attempted.  They  could  be  readily 
MTcred  and  kept  severed — by  air  strikes  from 
African  banfo  With  American  air  suprem- 
acy established  In  Africa,  it  la  moet  doubtful 
whether  Russia  would  dare  to  attempt  the 
Invaalon  of  Europe  If  she  did  attempt  u 
bar  entire  Red  army  could  be  cut  off  from 
lU  home  baae. 

Ptom  African  bases.  If  we  build  air  suprem- 
acy, a  war  a^lnst  Russia  can  be  won. 

BDBOPCAIt    RKLUCTANCZ 

Wan*  at  clrctumatances  may  ct»npel  us  to 
turn  to  Africa  for  our  roost  effective  overseas 
•Ir  baaM.  In  Europe  there  is  reluctance.  If 
not  outzlfht  opposition  toward  preparation 
for  war.  Many  Europeans  admit  wUUngneas 
to  do  almost  anything  to  keep  out  of  woi  Id 
W  m.  Mar  can  we  really  blame  them. 
TlM  IMBODS  of  Korea  are  still  vivid.  Collec- 
ttf  saeiirlty  failed  to  save  the  South 
BorsuM.  In  spite  ot  o  gocxl  Intentions 
MMl  150,000  American  casualties.  Korea  has 
bssn  dasuoyed.  Cen  the  U.  V.  in  ground 
combat  do  batter  aga'nst  the  Red  army  of 
KiMBla  ttaan  against  the  Red  Chinese?  Why 
rttm^^wt  luinwisii  dtle*  and  populations  b« 
§roand  to  dastructlon  by  Rusala's  vast  land 
armj,  U  AlUmX  air  supremacy  can  prevent  it? 

PnuBoa  ha»  basltated  to  make  air-base  sites 
ftvallaW*  to  ua.  SIm  also  has  refused  to 
Allow  ft II will  nn  troops,  sent  to  {votect  her 
troatl«a.  to  bs  stationed  within  her  borders. 
Vor  pfftitW'  rsasops  we  have  refused  until 
rseanUy  to  ssek  bases  in  Spain  and  made  no 
•Hart  to  taka  advantage  of  Spain's  spiritual 
^nM  fso(nphlc  strength.  Greece  and  Tur- 
key offar  basa  sites  so  far  forward  that  even 
If  any  atreraft  could  be  held  on  the  ground. 
ttmj  voold  suffer  heavy  losses  from  Red  air 
force  etrllMs. 

oo*  mnxiicaTic  *Ltn«Das 

Wltll  the  most  extensive  and  defensible 
Blr>baae  sites  lytng  In  Africa,  the  United 
UBfortunately  has  done  nothing  t<j 
Its  forces  welcome  there.  On  the  cor- 
trary.  we  have  sbort-slghtedly  supported  Eu- 
ropean tmpertaUam  which  has  ttirned  the 
local  populations  against  us.  This  bitter- 
Bees  artWB  largely  because  we  deal  with 
north  Afrteaa  azkd  mlddle-eastcm  peoples 
tlira<«h  the  French  and  British  rather  than 

Xa  Moroeeo  we  have  enjoyed  friendly  rela- 
ttooa  for  a  century.  Both  Prance  and  the 
United  Statee.  tmder  the  Protectorate  Treaty 
of  ItlX  iMve  recognised  the  sovereignty 
and  liMtepandepoe  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Morocco.  But  in 
arraofflttg  for  American  air  ba^  in  Morocco, 
otovloiMly  to  e:ihance  Prance's  prestige 
looOty.  we  have  dealt  with  the  French  and 
the  Sultan.  Unless  the  Sultan 
tba  afrsement  giving  us  the  use  of 
la  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  we  are 


n*  lltoatkm  in  Egypt— a  soTerelgn  pow. 
MMMwhat  almllar.  Here  the  oceupa- 
(  tka  Bnm  Canal  area  by  British 
and  the  sutlonlng  d  foreign  troops 


in  the  E^ypt.in  -'iclan.  causes  mounting; 
bltteriiess  Ar.;',i.c  '  n^'  people  We  have  made 
arrtu.c'>n-."r.'-.  uith  the  B  •  «.":  to  use  the 
Suez  air  b,i>e  without  a-K  ::j;  'he  consent 
( f  the  Envptian  Government.  As  a  sovwelgn 
power,  friendly  to  the  United  SUtes.  Egypt 
deeply  resents  this. 

In  B;w(ii>d  also  we  have  dealt  with  the 
British  h;;(1  put  the  Government  of  Iraq 
i;p<-  iiu  :n  matters  affecting  the  security  and 
weir.ire  .  f   Imq  and  its  people 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  which 
resulted  in  nearly  a  million  Arab  refugees, 
has  added  to  the  turbulence  Fear  that  eco- 
nom.c  c mslderatlons  may  compel  Israel  to 
exp.i!id  her  tmy  borders  by  force  aggravates 
this  complex  problem,  for  which  the  Arabs 
hold  the  United  States  considerably  to  blame. 
Ci>niniun-st  propagandists  make  the  most 
of  the  trvm^  Palestine  situation,  dissemlnat- 
ir.tr  such  .slogans  as  "American  aggression 
thrt-uifh  Israel."  "The  coming  war  for  oil." 
•More  United  States  dollars  for  Israel — more 
trouble  for  the  Arabs. '* 

To  all  this  our  representatives  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  make  Utt.e  or  no  reply.  Our  Gov- 
ernment car.not  be  unaware  of  this  problem. 
for  cur  fflctal  and  busmes.s  representatives 
in  the  Middle  Ea.^t  t.ave  clearly  and  fully  re- 
ported these  .\ra^)-Moslem  sentiments.  But 
no  adequate  reir.edial  action  has  been  taken. 
Saudi  Arabia  is  one  happy  exception. 
There  cur  Government  has  dealt  directly 
with  the  local  government  There  American 
oil  companies  have  made  mutually  beneficial 
business  arrangements.  There  we  have  the 
Important  Dhahran  air  ba.~e  There  Com- 
munist penetration  has  :a;.ed  This  situa- 
tion could  be  duplicated  eU^e-Ahere  In  the 
Middle  East  were  we  to  est  .bluh  the  same 
forthright   relationships 

-  If  war  is  th.'UJt  upon  U5.  to  secire  Ameri- 
can aircraft  from  the  sabotage  of  hostile  local 
populations  near  our  bases  would  require 
more  ground  Torres  than  we  can  spare.  Yet 
all  we  need  t.i  do  to  Insure  the  friendship 
of  the  Arab  and  Moslem  peoples  Is  to  revert 
to  our  traditional  American  attitude  toward 
peoples  who,  like  ourselves,  love  freedom. 

The  Arab  wirld  WMUld  normally  turn 
toward  the  Unred  S^.ites  Its  religion  re- 
jects communism  The  Moslem  faith  Is 
founded  partially  upon  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  It  teaches  freedom,  individual  moral 
responslbl.lty.  .sacredness  ol  private  property, 
and  an  abidini;  conviction  tti.it  m  .Ul  things 
the   Divtne  Spirit   know.>  bf^-t 

Yet.  as  conunuiiLsn^.  m.iiies  he.i'.y  Inroads 
In  the  Middle  East,  wp  m.tke  no  attempt  to 
Use  these  spiritual  vi'.ues  In  the  struggle. 
Rather,  we  try  to  C'nitjjt  ''ommunlsm  only 
with  dollars  and  other  material  assistance. 
While  we  rely  upon  the  indirect  approach 
through  European  colonialism.  Rus.sla  fans 
the  flames  of  nationalism  as  she  furthers 
her  own  lmpertall.'*tic  exp.msion.  The  Com- 
munlst  leaders  are  to>o  clever  to  preach  com- 
m.ur.lsm  They  h.r.v  ^-  u:  -'d  their  hold  on 
the  people  by  jfTer.:.::  \  ..elp  them  achieve 
freedom  from  imper ulistlc  domination  and 
economic  exploit.iti. t. 

AFHICA  S     HIDDEN     RE80U»C«B 

The  solution  is  simple  Merely  by  recog- 
nizing the  p<')lltic;il  ■.r.depfndf'nce  '  f  the  var- 
ious .Arab  States  of  .\fr:'-A  .n.d  the  Middle 
East,  we  can  reest.iblish  a  r.rni  and  lasting 
friendship  Whit  these  pt'<  pie  want  Is  not 
the  ECA  glve-aw.iy  priw'rur.  Their  good  will 
cannot  be  bought  Tl^.e,-  want  political 
equality.  Economic  aid  alone  ■•vtll  not  sat- 
isfy; they  welc<  n-.e  help  wh  1.  will  help 
them  to  help  themselves.  Un.e-.^  we  recog- 
nize national  a.-^pfati  n  the  M.ildle  East 
and  Africa  will  be  lo^f  to  the  free  world 

The  economic  development  of  Afnci  .tr.d 
an  increasing  flow  of  ■.  il  ir  )in  tiif  n.idfOtj 
east  are  essential  ingredient.s  t..  a  tl^  '.:■;.•■:.- 
ing  European  ecfinomy.  African  p''pii;.i- 
Uon  of  100.000. CKX)  Is.  and  will  be  f  r  <.o..t  i- 
tlons.  predominantly  aitnculturil  I!;  li 
raw  materliils  of  AfrUn  compienien*  tlie 
manufactured    gtnxis    of    mdusinai    Earoi>e. 


Under    free    enterprise    development,    both 
Africa  and  Europe  can  be  made  to  thrive. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  Europeans  t<x)k 
themselves  off  the  American  dole.  They  can 
help  to  unlock  Africa's  hidden  treasures  to 
the  mutual  t)enefit  of  themselves,  the  Af- 
ricans, and  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
advent  of  refrigeration,  of  air  conditioning, 
of  air  transportation,  and  mans  victory  over 
tropical  diseases,  all  help  to  make  Africa 
ripe  lor  development. 

The  best  air  force  in  the  world  based  In  a 
friendly  Africa  can  be  the  key  to  peace.  It 
would  be  neither  provocative  nor  vulnerable. 
It  would  be  a  constant  and  dependable  de- 
terrent to  any  aggressive  move  by  Russia. 

But  Africa  must  be  regarded  as  more  than 
a  military  opportunity.  A  friendly,  open- 
handed  and  direct  approach  to  the  peoples 
of  Africa  and  the  middle  east  can  make 
possible  the  development  of  long-neglected 
human  and  natural  resources  tor  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind. 


Closing  of  Veterans'  Adminutralion 
Office! 


EX'IEN.-^ION  OF  REM.\RKS 

Of 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.=?.  ROGERS  of  .Mas5achu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  thp  fol- 
lowing letter  and  Journal  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives: 

THE  COMMONWrALTH   OF 

.\I  K..S.S.\CHVSf7rTS, 

House  of  Re presfntativts. 

B  vv.'o'i.  Auguit  8,  1951. 
Hon   EnrrH  Nocrse  Ro<;frs. 
Hjiu^e  Office  BuudDtg. 

U'a-^:'!g:oi,  D    C 
Dear     Mrs      Rocfr.s       The     .Mas.s.ichusetts 
House  acted    in.iniir.otisly  on  my  petition  In 
re  closing  VA  office   (district)   today. 

In  addition  to  the  hardslup  en  widow-s 
and  minor  children,  this  move  would  co.^t 
cur  Stale  plenty.  The  veterans'  services  of 
the  Commonwealth  would  have  to  take  up 
slack  while  this  so-called  ccon-  my  move  is 
taking  place.  Then,  again,  the  service  from 
Philadelphia  would  never  be  adequate. 

The  legislature  was  much  interested  In  the 
Increased  cost  to  u-    .md  I  succeeded  In  gft- 
ting  their  ear  o:-.   ■:..r..   point  alone. 
Best  wishes. 

Frank  Ta.nnlr. 
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JolRNAt    OF    THE    HofSI 

TrE.sDAV.  Ji-1,Y  31,  19.=^! 

Met     acc'-'rdin^-     t..-     adjournment,     a- 
GClock  a    in 

Prayer    was    cfferfd    by    tlie    ci-..ip'..tin, 
follows . 

"Almighty  and  F:*er:'.Hl  G"d.  onv  Hf.ive 
Father,  once  acam  we  .isk  Thy  blessing  up-  ii 
the  Speaker  and  the  members  of  this  h  tise 
of  representatl'.es.  and  all  wlio  are  .i.■^soci- 
ated  with  them  iii  their  important  w  riL  .ts 
legislators  for  our  Commonwealth 

"Endow  all  of  us  with  the  mo.ral  inte».;ri'y 
and  courage  to  pl.iy  the  game  o:  liie  la  a 
big    rr.  nov   '.'.  .iv 

"Hi'li)  us  •  '  think  clearly  miuI  to  act  co'ira- 
geuusly.  conscious  of  no  fe.ir  except  the  fe.ir 
rf  falling  to  do  mir  verv  best.  We  thank 
T)-.'-i-  :  r  the  many  sincere  and  honest  men 
ito.l  'A  men.  wlio  are  giving  so  generously 
(  :  'li.Miisel'.es  to  'he  public  service  of  the 
p.'.  p,r'  I  !  .  tir  Stiite  and  Nation,  and  who 
uuikc    the  siandaiU  of   their   actions  adher- 
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ence  to  truth  and  righteousness.  In  a  word, 
O  Lcrd.  help  all  of  us  to  be  faithful  to  the 
trujt  placed  In  us  by  Thee  and  by  the  people 
whom  we  are  privileged  to  serve. 

■'These   blessings,  we  ask   in   the  name  of 
Christ    Jesus,   our    Lord.     Amen." 
sPTciAi.  Rxpoirrs 

Special  re{x>rt  ol  the  department  of  men- 
tal health  authorized  (under  ch.  23  of  the 
resolves  of  1951)  tc  continue  its  study  of 
the  advi&ability  of  making  psychiatric  serv- 
ice available  to  the  district  courts,  received 
July  30,  was  referred,  under  rule  28.  to  the 
comimittee  on  public  welfare.  Sent  up  for 
Ci  .licurrence, 

Specuil  report  of  the  metropolitan  district 
conHuis^ion  (under  sec.  12  of  ch.  306  of  the 
.irts  of  l&49i  relative  to  the  f-rogress  of  work 
done  by  said  comrmssiou  in  connection  with 
the  accelerated  highway  program,  received 
this  day,  wa-s  sent  to  the  senate  lor  its 
information. 

PETrncN3 

Petitions  severally  were  presented  and  re- 
lerred  .i.s  follows: 

By  Mr.  Tanner,  of  B*adm^.  petition  (sub- 
ject to;  joint  rule  1..  t  of  Frank  D.  Tanner 
that  CongniSe  be  memorialized  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the 
difiinc  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Boston  and  the  removal  thereof  to 
Philadelphia. 

By  Mr  Canavan.  of  Revere,  petition  (sub- 
ject to  Joint  rule  12)  of  Harold  W.  Canavan 
and  another  tor  an  Investigation  by  a  spe- 
cial commission  (including  members  of  the 
peaecal  court)  relative  to  premium  charges 
used  ftnd  charged  by  Insurance  compjanles 
for  ail  forms  cf  motor-vehicle  insurance. 

By  Mr.  Chadwlck.  of  Winchester,  petition 
(subject  to  Jomt  rule  12)  of  Harrison  Chad- 
wick  lor  Increasing  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation by  the  comml&slon  established  to  ex- 
amine the  structure  of  State  government  by 
Including  therein  a  survey  of  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Commonwealth 
holding   unclassified  p)ositions. 

Severally,  under  rule  28,  to  the  committee 
Oil  rules. 

PAPEKS   rSOM   THI  SKNATK 

The  house  resolve  providing  for  an  Inves- 
tigation by  a  special  commission  relative  to 
the  elimination  of  traffic  hazards  and  con- 
gestion at  the  Middlesex  Street  crossing  in 
Lowell  I  house.  No.  778,  changed  and  amend- 
ed) came  down  passed  to  be  engroesed,  in 
concurrence,  with  an  amendment  Inserting 
after  the  word  "sums",  in  line  15  (as 
changed),  the  words  '•,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate,  one  thotisand  dollars,";  and  the 
amendment  wjis  referred,  under  rule  46,  to 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

A  report  cf  the  committee  on  cities  asking 
to  be  discharged  from  ftirther  consideration 
of  the  petition  (accompanied  by  bill,  hotiae 
No.  3687)  of  Philip  A.  Chapman  relative  to 
increasing  the  salaries  of  the  asseasors  and 
deputy  assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
recommending  that  the  same  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  municipal  finance — ac- 
cepted by  the  senate,  was  considered  forth- 
with, under  rule  57:  and  It  was  accepted,  In 
concurrence. 

A  petition  (accompanied  by  bill)  of  John 
B.  Hynes.  mayor  of  Boston,  John  P.  Collins 
and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
for  legislation  relative  to  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain parcels  of  land  on  Tremont  Street,  in 
the  Roxbury  district  of  said  city,  came  down 
referred,  under  suspension  of  Joint  rule  13, 
to  the  committee  on  aties;  and  it  was  re- 
ferred, under  rule  38,  to  the  coounittee  on 
rules. 

xzporrs  or  coaacrrms 
By  Mr.  Toomey,  of  Cambridge,  fear  tlie 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  that  the  order 
relative  to  autborlaing  the  committee  ou 
counties  to  sit  during  the  receas  of  the  gen- 
e.al  court  for  the  ptirpow  of  studying  reU- 
tlve  to  defining  the  law  relating  to  Justlou 
of  dUuvct  couru  (bouse.  No.  2064)  ought  to 


be  adopted.  Referred,  under  Joint  rule  29, 
to  the  committees  on  rules  of  the  two 
branches,  acting  concurrently. 

By  Mr  Toomey,  of  Cambridge,  for  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  that  the  resolve 
re\ivlng  and  further  continuing  the  special 
commission  established  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  war  memorial  in  the  city  of  West- 
fleld  (house  No.  87)  ought  to  pass. 

By  !*r.  Wood,  of  Kaston,  for  the  same  com- 
mittee, that  the  bill  jjrovlding  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  an  emergency 
floating  boom  across  the  Chelsea  River  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chelsea  (sen- 
ate No.  569,  amended)  ought  to  pass. 

By  Mr  Giles,  of  Methuen.  for  the  same 
committee,  that  the  bin  relative  tc  motor 
vehicles  and  trailers  of^rated  or  propelled 
under  plates  issued  to  manufacturers,  repair- 
men, or  dealers  and  to  the  excise  thereon 
(house  No.  2669)  ought  to  pa.<s8. 

Severally  placed  in  the  orders  cf  the  day 
for  the  next  jltting  for  a  second  reading 

By  Mr,  Tllden.  of  Scituate.  for  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  that  the  bil!  pro- 
viding that  certain  former  employees  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  its  political  subdivi- 
sions, who  have  been  retired,  may  waive  their 
rights  to  certain  Increases  in  the  annual 
amounts  of  the  pensions,  retirement  allow- 
ances, annuities,  or  other  benefits  payable 
to  them  and  persons  claiming  under  them 
(house  No.  26281  ought  to  pass  with  an 
amendment.  Placed  in  the  orders  of  the  day 
for  the  next  sitting  for  a  second  reading, 
with  the  amendment  pending. 

By  Mr.  Toomey.  of  Cambridge,  for  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  that  the  houae 
should  concur  with  the  senate  In  Its  amend- 
ment of  the  house  bill  relative  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  chairman  of  the  State  plan- 
ning board  (house  No.  2656). 

By  Mr.  Tllden.  of  Scituate.  for  the  same 
committee,  that  the  house  shcnild  concur 
with  the  senate  In  Its  amendments  of  the 
house  bill  relative  to  the  amotmt  of  State 
aid  for  public  schools  In  certain  towns 
(house  No.  2655). 

Severally  placed  in  the  orders  of  the  day 
for  the  next  sitting,  the  question,  in  each 
Instance,  being  on  concurrence. 

By  Mr.  Skerry,  of  Medford,  for  the  com- 
mittee on  municipal  finance,  reference  to 
the  next  annual  sesiiion  (under  Joint  rule 
10),  on  the  petition  (accompaniCKl  by  bllL 
house  No.  1408)  cf  the  Massachusetts  Fed- 
eration of  Taxpayers  Associations,  Inc.,  for 
legislation  relative  to  limits  of  indebtedness 
In  cities  and  towns. 

By  the  same  member,  for  the  same  com- 
mittee, reference  to  the  next  annual  session 
(under  Joint  rule  10),  on  the  petition  (ac- 
companied by  bill,  house  No.  2031)  of  John 
B.  Hynes  (mayor  of  Boston)  relative  to  the 
salary  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  real 
estate  commisaioners  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
the  compensation  and  duties  of  the  auc- 
tioneer of  said  board  and  of  public  auction 
sales  of  property  of  said  city. 

By  the  same  member,  for  the  same  cotn- 
mlttee,  refnence  to  the  next  annual  Geosion 
(under  Joint  rule  10).  on  the  i)etitlon  (ac- 
companied by  bUl.  house  No.  2581 )  of  James 
P.  Meehan  (mayor)  that  the  city  of  Law- 
rence be  authorized  to  borrow  money  lor 
school  purposes. 

By  the  same  member,  for  the  same  com- 
mittee, reference  to  the  next  annual  ses- 
sion (imder  joint  rtile  10),  on  the  petition 
(accompanied  by  bill.  House  No.  2640)  of 
Robert  C.  Boudreau  and  otbers  (selectmen) 
that  the  time  be  extended  within  which  the 
town  of  Ware  may  borrow  money  for  school 
piirposes  and  Increaalng  the  amount  whlcb 
may  be  so  borrowed. 

By  the  same  member,  for  the  same  com- 
mittee, reference  to  tbe  next  annual  session 
(under  joint  rule  10).  on  tbe  petition  <sc- 
cotnpanied  by  bill,  houss  No.  3B41)  of  Isaae 
A.  Hodgen  and  oCtacrs  (selectmen)  tHat  the 
time  be  extended  wltbln  wblcb  the  town  of 
Belchertown   may   bcROW   lor   scbool   pur- 


poses and  Increasing  tbe  amount  whlcb  may 

be  borrowed 

By  Mr  Wondolowskl,  of  Worcester,  for  the 
committee  on  public  service,  reference  to  the 
next  annual  session  (under  Joint  rule  10).  on 
the  special  report  of  the  commissioner  of  ad- 
ministration (under  authority  of  fee  1 
of  ch  7  of  the  general  laws,  as  amended 
by  ch  610  of  the  acU  of  1948)  recom- 
mending legislation  to  establish  the  salaries 
of  said  commissioner,  the  comptroller  the 
budget  commissioner,  and  the  State  purch.%s- 
Ing  agent  in  the  commission  on  administra- 
tion and  finance  (house  No   2667). 

Severally  placed  in  the  orders  of  the  day 
for  the  next  sitting,  the  question.  In  each 
instance,  being  on  acceptance. 

E3«CK06SED  Bn.L8 

Th?  engrossed  bill  making  certain  changes 
in  the  law  relative  to  veterans'  benefiu 
(Which  originated  in  the  house),  in  respect 
to  which  the  senate  had  concurred  In  adop- 
tion of  the  emergency  preamble,  was  passed 
to  be  enacted;  and  it  was  sigaed  by  the 
speaker  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

Engrossed  bUis — 

Further  defining  the  term  "trailer",  as  iise4 
In  the  motor  vehicle  law  (which  originated  In 
tbe  senate) :  and 

Authorizing  the  town  of  Randolph  to  pay  a 
pension  to  Adolph  O.  Christiansen,  a  former 
superintendent  of  schools  in  said  town 
(Which  originated  in  the  house); 

Severallv  reported  by  tbe  committee  on  en- 
groeeed  bihs  to  be  righUy  and  trtily  engrcased, 
were  parsed  to  be  enacted;  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  speaker  and  sent  to  the  sentkt*. 

OISIBS    or    TBS   DAT 

The  house  bill  relative  to  the  pardoning  of 
felonies  (house  No.  2282).  reported  by  the 
committee  on  bills  In  the  third  reading  to  be 
correctly  drawn,  was  read  a  third  time;  and 
It  was  passed  ♦o  be  engrossed.  Sent  up  for 
concurrence.  Rtile  15  was  suspended,  on 
motion  of  Mr   Ayera.  of  Weston. 

The  hotise  bill  making  It  unlawtful  for  cer- 
tain persons  to  operate  cr  cause  or  permit 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  semi- 
trailer unit  the  weight  of  which  exceeds  ths 
limit  jwovlded  by  law  or  the  registered  weight 
(house  No.  2698).  reported  by  the  committee 
on  bills  In  the  third  reading  to  be  correctly 
drawn,  was  read  a  third  time;  and  It  was 
passed  to  be  engrossed.  Bent  up  for  concur- 
rence. 

At  26  minutes  after  11  o'clock  a.  m  tbe 
speaker  declared  a  recess,  there  being  no  ob- 
jection; and  at  21  minutes  after  1  o'clock  tbe 
house  was  called  to  order. 

The  house  bill  increasing  the  salaries  d 
Justices  In  certain  district  cotnts  (hot*e  Ho. 
2675.  amended)  was  read  a  third  time. 

Pending  the  question  on  passing  the  bill 
to  be  engrossed,  further  consideration  thereof 
was  postponed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ptunkett,  of 
LowcU,  imtll  after  disposition  of  the  remain- 
ing matters  in  tbe  orders  of  tbe  day. 

Subsequently,  the  remaining  matters  bar- 
ing been  disposed  of.  the  blU  was  considered 
further. 

The  committee  on  bills  in  the  third  read- 
ing reported,  recommending  tbat  tbe  bill  be 
amended  by  substitution  of  a  bill  Increasing 
the  salariee  of  the  Justices,  clerks,  and  assist- 
ant clerks  o<  obtain  district  courts  (bouse 
No.  2703),  which  was  read. 

Afto^  remarks  Mr.  Plunkett  nkoved  tbat  tbe 
amendment  l9e  amended  m  sectton  3  by  sulk- 
ing out  '»be  words  "district  court  cf  Pea- 
body,";  and  by  Inserting  aftef  the  word  "dol- 
lars", in  the  last  line  tbereo*.  the  words 
-•  tb«  salary  of  tbe  Jusdoe  of  tbe  district 
court  of  Peabody  shaU  be  94.000".  ami  tbe^ 
amendments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  White  of  Lynn  then  mored  tbat  the 
amendment  be  further  smendad  by  Inserting 
aft«r  section  S  tbe  following  new  section: 
-Section  3A.  Said  chapter  318  Is  hereby  far- 
ther amended  by  strlklag  o«  tction  80.  as 
most  recently  amended  by  chapter  709  of  the 
acU  of  1948.  and  Inserting  in  place  i^zxtd 
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Um  roUovlng :  BmtUod  80  In  courts  In  which 
Mm  salftiim  of  clerlu  k.rv  e«tiibiliih«d  by  sec- 
tion 7».  tb«  saUiies  of  first  aaslstant  clerks 
khaU  be  equal  to  75  p<$rcent.  and  the  salaries 
of  all  otiMr  aailstant  clerlu  &bail  be  equal  to 
70  percent,  of  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  of 
their  reapectlT*  courts.  ". 

After  debate  tills  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Glaacr.  of  Ualden.  then  moved  that  the 
•mtndment  be  further  amended  In  section  2 
by  strtkl&c  out  the  third  and  fourth  ser.- 
tences  and  tnaerttng  in  place  thereof  the  lo\- 
lowlnc:  "The  salaries  of  the  clerks  ot  said 
district  courts  shall  be  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  juattee  of  their  reapective  courts,  except 
the  dark  and  aaeistant  clerks  of  the  central 
district  court  of  Worcester.  The  salaries  of 
the  first  assistant  clerks  of  ssid  courts  shail 
be  equal  to  75  percent,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  second  and  third  assistant  clerks  of  said 
courts  shall  be  equal  to  90  percent,  of  the 
Mlarlca  of  the  clerks  of  their  respective 
cotirts.". 

After  remarks  on  the  question  on  adoption 
of  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Olaser.  Mr. 
Telford,  of  Plslnrllle.  moved  that  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed  until 
Monday  next;  and  after  debate  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

-  The  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Glaser  then 
was  adopted. 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  bills  tn  the  third  reading,  as 
ameDde<l.  then  also  was  adopted.  The  sub- 
stituted bill  (see  Hcuse.  No.  7703.  printed  as 
amended)  then  was  pasaed  to  be  engrossed. 
0cnt  up  for  concurrence.  Rule  15  was  sus- 
pended, on  motion  of  Mr.  Olsser.  of  Maiden. 

Mr.  Chadwlck.  of  Winchester,  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  wliJidraw  the  motion  made 
by  him  on  Thursday  last — for  stupenslon  of 
rule  38  (3)  BO  that  he  might  offer,  front  the 
fioor.  the  petition  (subject  to  joint  ruli  12) 
oC  Harrison  Chadwlck  for  increasing  the 
•oops  of  the  Investigation  by  the  con.mis- 
slon  established  to  examine  the  structure 
of  State  government  by  including  therein 
•  survey  of  the  salaries  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Commonwealth  holding  ua- 
Clamtflwt  poaltlons. 

TtMre  being  no  objection,  the  motlor  vas 
withdrawn. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Ayers.  of  Weston,  that 
rule  38  (3)  be  suspended  with  reference  to 
tte  petition  (subject  to  Joint  rule  13)  of 
J.  Robert  Ayres,  Christian  A.  Herter.  Jr.. 
WUllam  P.  Constantino,  and  Philip  P.  Wiilt- 
more  tat  a  legislative  amendment  to  the 
constitution  providing  a  lunltatlon  on  the 
time  of  sessions  of  the  general  court,  was 
considered. 

After  debate  on  the  question  on  suspension 
of  rule  38  (3).  Mr.  Ayres  moved  that  rule 
loa  be  suspended  in  order  that  debate  ou 
the  pending  motion  might  be  unlimited:  and 
9l\et  further  debate  this  motion  was 
Dsgattved. 

The  bouse  then  refused,  by  a  vote  of  02 
to  82,  to  suspend  nile  28  ( 3 ) . 

TtM  boose  biU  relstlve  to  the  duties  of  the 
■mlstant  ccHnmlasloner  of  State  airport 
fW'g— "»*"*  (bouse.  No.  1082)  was  read  a 
Moond  time. 

VsDdlog  tbe  qaestlcKi  on  ordering  the  bill 
to  •  third  reading.  Mr.  Olovaky.  of  Beverly. 
movad  that  it  be  amended  in  section  1  by 
linwlliU  aftar  tbe  word  "commissioner",  in 
Una  U,  the  words  "and  aball  serve  in  a  dual 
capadtf  M  tafal  oounoel  and  assistant  com- 
nt*— *'~*^*  wtthont  Brt«l1tk>nal  eompenaatlon." 

Aftar  dabata  tb«  amendment  was  adopted. 
asd  tta  btU.  as  amended,  was  ordered  to  a 
third  raadisc. 

of  tb«  rules,  on  motion 
of  Boston,  tbe  bill  (report- 
toy  the  eommlttae  on  Mils  tn  the  third 
to  be  oarraetty  drawn)   wss  reud  a 
forthwith:  aad  It  waa  pasaed  to 
Bant    vp    for    concurrence. 
I  U  also  waa  sospandad,  <»  further  mo- 
€(  theaaoM  mat 
laeommtttad  i 
at  poimoB  OL 


commission,  and  of  rhlef  ncnuntant  and 
supervising  racii'.ij  m.-^pect'T  "f  the  Stat« 
raclns;  commusicn  under  civ /.-service  laws 
(house.  No    2191)    w:is  r.  ir.-;hlPrfd 

Pending  the  quesMon  nn  i>rder;;-.=.'  the  bill 
to  a  third  rertcll:;i;.  Mr  R;c:-'.*pr  < ,',  UrewkUne. 
moved  that  it  b<>  :-e:>»rred  to  the  !-.fxt  annual 
session,  and  after  remarlci  on  this  motion. 
further  consideration  thereof  was  postponed. 
on  motlop  )f  Mr  Harrington,  of  B\erett.  un- 
til after  dispositi  n  .f  the  remaining  mat- 
ters In  the  orders     f  the  day 

Subsequent ;>•  ')',e  remaining  matters  hav- 
ing been  disposed  of.  the  bill  was  consid- 
ered further 

After  debate  or.  the  question  on  referring 
the  b:U  to  the  next  annual  session.  67  mem- 
bers voted  m  the  affirmative  and  27  In  the 
negative 

The  sense  if  the  house  then  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  ii.ivs  at  the  reqiiest  of  tAi  Walsh. 
of  Lynn,  and  on  the  roll  call  139  members 
voted  m  the  affirmative  .ind  86  in  the  i.eg.i- 
tive.  as  fellows 

Yeas:  Allen,  Prank  H,  Anthony.  Charles 
H  ;  Armetror.i.  J  Mm  S  .^sl.if  John  George; 
Aspero,  Joseph  .\  .  Ayers,  J  Robert  Babcock, 
Josiah,  Barheller.  Everett  B  ;  Baker.  Clif- 
ton H  :  Barnes  Cyrus,  Bayley,  James  C  ; 
Beach.  Raymond  H  ,  Bessette,  G  Leo;  Bisbee, 
Charles  A.  Jr  ,  Bliss.  Carlton  H:  Bly.  Bel- 
den  G  .  Jr  ;  B'Wt.  Franic  E  ,  Boudreau.  Sam- 
uel J  ,  Bowlcer.  Evere"  M  ,  Breniian,  Jere- 
miah F.  Bresnahan,  Daniel  J  Bresnahan, 
John  C  :  Brown,  Clarer.ce  B  .  Br  •>.!:  F  Eben; 
Brox,  John,  Bryai^.,  W.ilter  D  ,  BurUe,  Har- 
land:  Burke  James  A  ;  C.ih>wn,  Oscar  J  : 
Campbell,  Eldridze  E:  Catmo,  Michael; 
Chadwicic.  H.irrison ,  Chamberlain,  Wendell 
P  :  Collins,  J  Everett;  Coltun.  Harry:  Con- 
stantino. William  P.;  (Dostello,  John  W; 
Cournoyer,  Le^.^  J  .  Cv-'Wln?.  William  A  ;  CufTe, 
Walter  A  :  Curtiss,  Sidney  Q  .  Davis,  John  K  \ 
Dean.  Geor^fe  W  DeSauinier.  Edward  J  ,  Jr.; 
Doherty.  Thomiis  J  .  D<-nca.ster.  James  R.; 
Dorman.  Allison  R  ,  Du^ga::,  Henry  M  ,  Dur- 
kin.  Philip  J  ;  Dykem.an.  Arthur  H  ,  Er.rlght, 
Thomas  E  :  Farnam.  C.  Eugene:  Farrell, 
Thomas  F  :  Feri-uson,  Charles  E.;  Fitzgerald. 
Peter  F;  French.  Stephen  L:  Gallagher. 
Francis  T  :  Glbb(.)n.s.  Charles:  Giles.  Frank 
S  .  Jr  :  Glaser  Louis  H  ,  Glynn,  William  A  ; 
Gott.  Hclhs  M  ,  Grav,  Th'  mas  T  .  Greene, 
George:  Haller.  Frederick  C  Jr  Hannon. 
James  E  :  Harding,  Franc ;»  \  :  Hays,  Wil- 
liam E  :  Herter,  Christian  \  .  Jr  :  Hlggins. 
Albert  F;  Hodcen.  Isaac  A:  HofT,  Olaf,  Jr  ; 
Holman,  Charles  F  ;  Hull.  Richard  L.;  Hurl- 
burt.  Walter  P  :  Hutchinson,  Fred  A.;  lan- 
nella  Christopher  A  :  Jenr.ess,  WUllam  W  ; 
Johnson  Adolph:  Johnson  Ernest  .A  :  Johii- 
son.  Stanley  E  :  Jones.  .Allan  F  Jovce  Fran- 
cis X  :  Keenan,  Henry  E  Keoiian  William 
P;  Keith.  Alfred  B  Kelleher  Charles  T.; 
Key.  Thomas  E  :  Kimball  Philip  K  ,  Lee,  Car- 
ter; Llndstrom,  Francis  W  ,  Lf  mbard.  Gerald 
P:  Lxinsrworth.  William:  Lord,  Ravmond  J; 
Lucey.  C  Gerald:  Lynch,  John  Pierce:  Ma- 
han,  Arthur  U  ;  Marsti^n  Charles  S  3d.  Mc- 
Carthy, Michael  J  :  McEvciv.  J'jseph  F  Jr  ; 
Mclnerney,  Timothy  J  McNamar.i  Frat; -is 
H  :  Mllano,  Joseph  .A  :  Miles,  Sherman  Milne. 
Arthur  W  ;  Mullaly,  Charles  A  ,  Jr  ,  O  Con- 
nor. John  H  ,  Jr  :  Palmer.  Raymond  P  ,  Pa- 
renzo.  Anthony;  Parsons,  Eben,  Ferrelra,  An- 
tone;  Pesaolano.  Michael  P  :  Putnan*.  Harold; 
Qulnn.  Philip  A  ;  Rawson,  George  E  .  Rlchter. 
Hlbbard;  Roberts,  Albert  E  ,  Russe!,  H   •.v.irtl 


Saul:i;*»r,  Juhenh 

Edwin    A  ; 

Cher      Jr  ; 

Edward:    >zetf'la, 

D  :   Ten    rd,  C.ar- 


biU  placing,  tbe 
State  racing 


8.;  Sanderson.  Kendall  .A 
D.;  Sclbelll.  Anthony  M  ;  Seibel 
Skerry.  Mlchae!  F  Sm:th.  Fl 
Smith.  Roy  C  :  Snow.  H 
Wulter  P.:  Tanner,  Frank 
ence  P  ;  Thresher,  Irene  K  ;  Tynan,  John  T  : 
Vaitses,  Theodore  J  :  Ware,  Martha.  White. 
Richard  J  .  Jr  .  Whitmore.  Philip  F  .  Wil- 
liams, David  B  ;  Wood,  Albert  E  W.  rrnll, 
Alton  H.;  Young.  Arthur  E 

Nays;  Artcsani.  Charles  J;  Bagley,  Earls 
8.;  Batal.  Michael  J  :  Beades.  John  J  ,  BlaKe. 
Fred  A:  Bradley.  Manassah  E.  Cana-.  ;tn. 
Harold  W  :  Caples.  Richard  R  ,  Carr  Wn.i  i:n 
F.;  Carroll.  Michael  J  .  Chapman,  Phi.ip  A  . 


Chmur.i  .<'ephen  T;  Coady,  Tlionvas  F.  Jr.; 
C.udon,  James  F  :  Ccnley.  Joseph  r  .  Cronin. 
Vincent  F;  Desmond.  Cornelius,  Jr.  Des- 
FtKhes,  Theophl.e  J  :  Donlan,  Edmund  J.; 
Drifcoll.  Charles  D  ,  Dwyer,  John  J  ,  Feeney. 
Michael  Paul,  Flaherty,  Thomas  M  ,  Gallant. 
John  L;  Gay  Peter  B,  Glcv^ky.  C  Henry; 
Good.  Prancls  J:  Gorman,  Edwin  D,  Gra- 
ham. Joseph  P  ;  Harrliistni',,  Fred  C  :  Hod- 
der.  J  Alan;  H'lrwit?,  Nafhanlrl  M  ,  lan- 
nello,  Charles;  Jackson,  Herbert  L  .  K:ihala3, 
Abraham  H  :  Kaplan.  Charles;  Kerr,  Edward 
L  ;  Kiernan,  Cornelius  F  :  Kirlm,  William  W  . 
Kitchen.  Thomas  E  ,  Lally,  Bernard  M  Lane, 
Edmund  V  :  Leahy,  Joseph  F  McCarthy, 
Frank  D  ,  McCarthy,  Paul  h  Means.  Au;\is- 
tus  G.;  Mlrsky.  Wilfred  S:  Mort-n  William 
D.  Jr.:  Murphy,  John  E,  Murphy,  Robert  F; 
Murray.  Cornelius  J,  Na?!e,  Harold  C; 
O'Brien.  James  A ;  OBnen,  William  T,; 
O'Connor,  David  J.:  O'Dea  James  L..  Jr ; 
OUvelra.  Frank  B  :  QR  u-ke  John  J  :  Pal- 
mer, Harold  A  :  Patrone,  Charles  L:  Ple- 
monte.  Gabriel  FYanrls,  Piunket*.  Pu'rick  F; 
Porter.  Cxeort;e  W  :  Pothler  Harvey  A  ,  Pre.so- 
man.  Meyer,  R:ir  dall,  William  I  :  Rowan, 
William  H.  J  ,  Ruether,  Richard  A  ;  Shea. 
John  M  :  Skladzien,  Charles  J  .  Spurr. 
Thomas  H  Jr  .  Sullivan,  Jeremiah  J  :  Sulli- 
van. Walter  J  :  Sullivan,  William  F  ;  Sylvia. 
Joseph  A.  Jr  ,  Thompson,  John  F,  Ttlden. 
Nathaniel,  Tivnan,  Robert  X  :  Tnomev,  J;:hn 
J,  Umana,  M  irv  ,  Wall,  William  X:'walsh. 
Joseph  F:  Ward,  Jo,seph  D,  White.  Malcolm 
S:  Whltmf  re.  Howard.  Jr.;  WcndJlowskl. 
Stanislaus  G. 

Yeas  139.  nays  86  Therefore  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  next  annual  session, 

Mr  V/alsh  of  Lynn,  then  moved  that  the 
house  adjourn:  and  the  motion  prevailed. 
Accordingly,  without  further  consideration 
of  the  remainlr.ij  matters  In  the  orders  of 
the  day.  at  10  minutes  after  3  o'clock,  the 
house  adjourned,  to  meet  tomorrow  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m. 


Shall  Spain  Be  in  the  Western  Alliance? 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr,  Presl- 
driu,  on  the  '29th  of  July  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wa.shmi,'ton  [Mr,  MacnusonI 
and  I  participated  in  the  CBS  radio 
program  known  as  the  People's  Plat- 
form, at  which  time  'Ae  discusi^ed  the 
question.  Should  Spam  Be  in  the  We.st- 
ern  Alliance? 

A.s  I  believe  this  di.^cussion  may  be 
helpful  in  connection  with  our  considera- 
tion of  the  Western  Europe  collective 
security  situation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Wa.shinsiton,  I  ask 
ununimou.s  con.sent  that  a  transcript  of 
the  procram  be  incorporated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  di.scu.s- 
sion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  followsi 

A.NNoi-NCER.  The  Columbia  Radio  Network 
Invites  you  to  another  session  of  People's 
Platform  with  Stuart  Novins.  Oir  question 
tc>day  "Should  Spain  be  In  the  Western 
Alliance''"  Our  guests  Senator  '.V.\rre.v  G. 
Macnvson,  Democrat,  of  Washington,  and 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  Senator  H,  Alexakdes 
S.MiTH,  Republican  of  New  Jersey,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreitrn  Relations  Committee. 
This  broadcast  was  recorded  In    he  Senats 
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radio  gallery,  and  here  to  open  the  discus- 
si.  n  1,=  Chairman  Stuart  Novlrs. 

Mr  NoviNS,  These  paft  few  weeks  Spain 
and  Prance  has  popped  prominently  into  tlie 
news  asjain.  The  late  Admiral  Sherman, 
the  trreat.  highly  honored  American,  went  to 
Madrid  to  discuss  with  Franco  the  possibility 
.;f  cer'am  commitments  to  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  bloc.  These  past  2  weeks  also,  con- 
gressional committees  have  been  to  Europe 
to  eximine  cor.ditions  there  in  relation  to 
our  western  defense  pattern. 

Senator  SMrrn,  you  were  in  Europe  with 
yc'ir  committee,  watched  closely  the  devel- 
opments concerning  Franco  I  think  you 
have  spent  some  time  with  Franco,  I  won- 
der if  you  would  give  us  your  opinion — what 
do  y  u  think  the  United  Stares  position 
.•^^.ould  be  regarding  Spam  and  our  western 
defense  strategy. 

Senator  SsdrrH,  Let  me  Just  say  briefly 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  Just  had  a  •2-week 
trip  to  Europe,  where  we  covered  France, 
Encland,  Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Rome,  Ger- 
many, and  back  to  France.  The  picture  of 
Spain  at  the  western  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  one  of  the  mast  important  pic- 
tures that  we  saw.  We  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  with  Mr  Franco,  himself,  to  get  an 
Idea  of  what  his  feelings  were  about  the 
matter  I  got  an  idea  In  France  and  Eng- 
land about  the  feeling  of  those  countries 
toward  Franco's  participation  and.  of  course. 
bt^in^  in  Spam,  itself,  we  felt  the  full  slg- 
nifl?ance  of  that  Iberian  Peninsula  and  the 
wlii^le  picture,  especially  the  Mediterranean 
area  I  can  say  that  my  feeling  is  that  it  Is 
most  important  for  us  m  our  whole  .Atlantic 
Pact  set-up  to  work  up  some  program 
whereby  the  manpxDwer  of  Spain,  the  loca- 
tirm  of  Spam,  and  Spain,  In  general,  should 
be  a  part  of  our  North  Atlantic  defense,  and 
especially  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  pic- 
ture. 

Mr.  NoviNs  All  right,  thank  you.  sir;  now 
let's  turn  to  Senator  Magnuson  and  And  cut 
what  his  cplnions  are. 

Senator  M.^gnuson,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Nov- 
liis.  but  I  somewhat  disagree  with  my  dls- 
tmcuished  friend  from  New  Jersey.  I  think 
before  we  embark  upon  aid  to  Spain  we 
ouRht  to  divide  the  basic  problem  into  two 
parts — one.  whether  or  not  Spain  will  be  of 
any  military  aid  to  us  in  cur  over-all  fight 
acainst  communism  in  Europe  and  elsewfc,ere. 
ami  tlie  other  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  embark  uiJun  a  program  uf  aid  to  Spam 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Spain  it.^elf.  Tiie 
."^econd  question,  of  course,  poses  many  politi- 
cal problems,  whereas  the  first  question,  of 
course,  is  a  military  question.  Now  Im  Just 
wondering  whether  Senator  Smith  could  tell 
me — for  I  m  sure  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
h.'.vent  told  the  Congress — just  Wiiat  mili- 
tary aid  Spain  can  be  to  us. 

Sienator  Smh-h.  Well,  I  can  give  you  a  little 
light.  I  think,  on  both  the  economic  and 
military.  Of  course,  economicaily  Spam  Is 
all  shot  to  pieces.  She  needs  economic  help, 
and  Franco — Mr.  Fi-anco  was  wondering  why. 
when  we  were  helping  these  other  coun'iries. 
we  didn't  talk  In  terms  of  the  economic  con- 
dition Spain  was  in  and  didn't  consider  Spain 
in  connection  with  the  MarsliaU  plan,  fur  ex- 
ample. Now,  the  mlUtarj'  aspect,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  simply  this:  the  location  of 
Spain,  and  the  Pyrenees  Mountains,  and  the 
WDole  set-up  on  the  western  end  of  the 
Mediterranean  indicates  that  Spain  is  a  natu- 
ral as  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  defense. 
And  of  course,  the  possibilities  of  air  bases 
111  Spain  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  all 
been  thi.'-.king  about,  but  most  Important. 
Irrespective  of  Spain's  manpower,  that  sec- 
nd,  the  air-base  problem.  Is  one  that  we  are 
all  very  much  concerned  with,  and,  I  think, 
although  I  can't  speak  for  Admiral  Sherman, 
who.  In  my  Judgment,  wass  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  In  our  military  set-up — Ad- 
miral Slierman.  I'm  sure,  was  there  discuss- 
ing tne  t..-se  problem.     And  it  was  that  prob- 


lem that  we  were  all  particularly  Interested 
In.  I  migh't  add.  however.  Senator,  that 
Franco  told  us  that  he  had  available,  if  the 
proper  arrangements  could  be  made,  a  man- 
power that  might  total  2,000,000  men,  but 
they  d  need  equipment.  We  would  have  to 
do  something  atxjut  it.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion from  me  he  said  he  would  be  willing 
if  those  men  should  move  outside  of  Spam, 
in  common  defense,  provided  a  treaty  ar- 
rangement could  be  made,  j  Simultaneous 
talking) 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well  I  was  going  to 
ask  that  question  whether  or  not  they  wovild 
move  outside.  Of  course,  we  are  thinking 
now  in  terms  of  the  four  major  Mediterra- 
nean countries — the  four  powers,  i;amely 
Spain,  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia,  but 
whether  or  not 

Senator  SvrrH    I>:n't  forget  Italy. 

Senator  Magnuson,  Italy — whether  or 
not — well  our  treaty  sort  of  holds  thnt  down 
a  little  bit.  which  ought  to  be  revi.sed,  inci- 
dentally. But.  whether  or  not  Spain  would 
move  out  her  2,000  000 — they  have  a  con- 
scription in  Spain  that  starts  at  the  age  ot 
21,  and  the  trained  military  manpower  ac- 
cording to  Harrison  Baldwin,  of  the  New 
York  "flmes.  they  claim  to  be  2,057,000.  I 
suppose  that's  the  figure  that  Ftanco  gave 
you. 

Senator  Smith,  The  round  figure  cf  2_- 
000,000 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  he  says  that  many 
observers  estimate  that  400  000.  including 
about  25,000  ufBcers,  of  this  number  are  now 
under  arms,  so  that  would  me  in  that  Spain's 
military  is  more  potential  than  actual.  Now, 
if  we  are  going  to  rely  on  Spain  geographi- 
cally and  go  behind  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains, that  would  mean  that  all  of  Europe 
would  be  lost.  I  don't  know  what  good  Spain 
would  be  if  Europe  Is  all  gone. 

Mr,  NoNTNS.  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  a 
question  about  that  gentlemen,  and  before 
I  do  I  want  to  explain  that  bell  we  just  heard 
In  the  radio  gallery  is  not  an  alarm  clock, 
but  a  call  for  a  vote  downstairs.  In  con- 
nection With  using  Spain  for  a  geographical 
value  I'm  wondering  about  the  effect  on 
France,  on  England,  and  Western  Germany 
also — are  they  going  to  feel  there  that  what 
we  are  doing  Is  retreating  behind  the  Pyr- 
enees and  that  we  are  going  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  Continent  be  run  over 

Senator  Smith,  The  suggestion  of  retreat- 
ing behind  the  Pyrenees — I  don't  think 
that's  ever  been  in  the  picture  o::  any  dis- 
cu.^sions  I've  heard.  The  feeling  was  that 
Spain,  located  as  it  Is,  is  an  ideal  place  for 
bases — that's  the  principal  thing  discussed 
in  the  military  discussions  1  heard.  Then 
the  question  can.e  up  whether  Spain  would 
defend  that  area — In  case  you  want  to  defend 
those  bases— and  secondly,  whether  Franco 
would  be  willing  to  have  his  troops  move  out 
and  join  the  European  divisions,  in  case  of 
an  inva.slon  by  Russia  of  Western  Europe. 
And.  he  said  he  would  be  willing  to  do  that 
provided  he  could  pet  arrangements  with 
the  other  countries  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  Spain.  Of  course,  it  is  a  big  if — you 
might  never  get  to  any  agreement. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  me  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey :  Is  this 
predicated  up<jn  pure  military  aid  to  Spain — 
that  he  would  move  his  troops  out,  if  neces- 
sary, or  does  he  want  to  tie  the  string  of 
economic  aid  to  Spain  along  with  it? 

Senator  Smith.  W^e  didn't  develop  any  de- 
tails whatever  because  we  didn't  have  any 
time  to.  We  didn't  go  there  with  the  idea 
of  negotiation;  we  were  simply  trying  to  see 
from  him  what  his  attitude  about  it  waa. 
There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  what  he 
said  was  that  he  would  like  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  'Western  Powers.  There  waa 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  he  did  net  want 
to  be  neutral  in  case  of  an  invasion  of  Eu- 
rope by  Russia.  He  was  afraid  of  Russia  and 
he  wanted  to  be  allied  with  these  who  were 
opposing  Russian  communism.     But,  he  said, 


he  realized  he  couldn't  be  In  the  Atlantic 
Pact  because  Engla.nd  and  Prance  wouldn't 
let  him:  and  I  wouldn't  advocate  his  belni; 
In  the  Atlantic  Pact,  I  would  advocate  the 
approach  to  Spain  In  sort  of  a  Mediterranean 
set-up  with  Turkey 

Mr  NoviNs    Of  the  four  or  five  countries. 

Senator  Smith,  Well,  I  figured  Spain  on 
the  one  end.  Greece  and  Turkisy  at  the  other 
end:  possibly  Iran.  Of  course,  Turkey  thlnka 
Iran  ought  to  be  brought  into  the  thing; 
north  Africa,  certainly  Spanish  Morocco. 
French  Morcxrco,  and  so  on;  Italy,  certainly; 
pos.slbly  France  might  come  In  s-ome  part  of  a 
set-up  of  thnt  kind,  although  France 
wouldn't  want  Spain  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 
which  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to  democratic 
and  free  countries,  and  they  say.  of  cotirse. 
that  Spain  isn't  a  democratic  and  free  coun- 
try. I  thlnL  If  you  had  two  different  set-ups 
brought  together  through  the  Joint  member- 
ship by  the  United  Statea  in  both  groups,  the 
Atlantic  Pact  In  this  group,  and  a  formula 
could  be  worked  out,  or  the  alteniatlve  a 
bilateral  arrangement  between  the  United 
St^iies  and  Spain,  where  we  would  have  access 
to  bases  there  for  the  Air  Force  to  help  to 
develop  In  order  to  have  that  big  deterrent  to 
Russia  making  this  attack. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  of  course,  that 
approach  might  be  somewhat  different — put 
a  different  light  on  the  military  aspects  of 
our  relations  with  Sjialn.  But  the  trouble 
with  all  this  has  been — even  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Spanish  loan  In  the  Senate 
h?re  last  year — that  based  upon  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  suggestion  that  Spain  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Military 
Pact  Well  that  naturally  presupposes  that 
we  expect  to  go  behind  the  Pyrenees  Moun- 
tains. Now  I  don't  know  what  good  military 
Spain  would  be  then  because  that  would 
mean  that  all  Europe  would  be  gone.  Now, 
If  we  are  going  to  have  another  Mediter- 
ranean pact — or  a  Middle  East  pact — then 
possibly  we  might  consider  this  situation. 

I've  heard  no  ruggestlon  of  a  Middle  Bast 
Pact — but  the  suggestion  I've  heard  which 
makes  me  vei^r  dubious  about  military  aid 
to  Spain  is  to  get  Spain — get  Greece  and  get 
Turkey  into  the  so-called  North  Atlantic 
Pact  of  Nations. 

Mr.  NoviNs.  What  would  be  the  position 
of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  on  such  a  pact? 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well.  I  don't  know 
what  the  military  position  would  be;  of 
course.  If  they  both  had  a  common  enemy 
why — somewhat  similar  to  our  situation 
now  With  Japan — ^we  have  a  common  enemy 
in  the  Far  East,  but  surely  politically  there 
would  be  nothing  but  a  clash  [speaking 
simultaneously). 

I  think  two  dictator  countries — one  of 
them  a  nationalist  communlirtic  country 
and  the  other  one  a  pure  Fascist  country— 
both  cf  them  run  by  dictators.    I 

Mr.  NoviNs.  I  want  to  explain.  Senator, 
that  the  only  reason  I  raise  the  question 
is  because  I  would  like  to  get  your  opin- 
ions on  the  political  Implications  of  work- 
ing with  Franco  apart  from  the  military 
value  Do  we  face  •»  problem  In  some  of 
the  other  nations 

Senator  Smith.  We  certainly  do,  because 
you  probably  can't  get  all  the  nations  of 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  It  requires  unanimity 
to  bring  in  any  other  nation,  you  can't  get 
them  to  vote  "aye,"  If  they  won't  vole  "aye." 
I'm  against  raising  the  Issue.  I  simply  want 
to  raise  a.  question  of  whether  In  light  of 
the  European  situation  we  don't  want  to 
use  all  the  forces  we  can  get  In  such  way 
as  we  can  get  them  to  resist  the  great  threat 
of  Russian  communism.  Now,  the  Greeks 
and  the  Turks  want  to  be  in  the  Atlantic 
Pact,  they  think  they  are  left  out  of  the 
family,  and  I  am  very  sympjtthctlc  wltb 
them.  I'm  In  favor  of  Qreece  and  Turkey 
being  In  the  Atlantic  Pact.  It  may  be  wiser, 
however,  to  keep  the  liediterrmnean  by  itJMlf . 
We  Just  sounded  out  the  Italians,  a  little 
bit  on  this  idea,  and  the  Italians  seemed  to 
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b*  favorftble  to  ux  coiulderta«  It.  That 
vasnt  oOciaLl.  It  wu  Just  Informal  conversa- 
Uonc.  But,  I  can  coDC«lTe  of  a  Mediter- 
ranMUQ  pact,  there  wouldn't  be  any  question 
of  retUlng  behind  the  Pyreneea.  nobody  la 
thinking  In  terms  of  that;  It  U  a  question 
of  whether  you  have  behind  the  Pyrenf^s 
areas  where  you  can  have  a  "jumpmg-oS  " 
place  for  the  main  thing  that  will  de'.er 
RuBBta  which  Is  our  air  power  and  the  \ise 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  use  of  Spanish 
bases  la  a  most  important  thing  In  the  mlr.ds 
of  the  military  people  I  have  talltpd  «uh 
abroad.  I  didn't  hear  a  single  person  sug- 
gest we  wanted  a  place  to  retreat  to.  nobody 
wanta  to  reT«:fat.  we  want  to  move  out  In  case 
this  terrible  thing  comes. 

Senator  MACMxmoN  Why  not  use  then  the 
bases  that  we  have  In  other  European  coun- 
tries? I  don't  know  why  Spam  down  'here 
te  so  iaaportant — the  only  tUne  It  might  t>e- 
come  ImpartJint  is  if  we  were  forced  behind 
tbe  Pyreneeit — or  second.  If  we  wanted  to 
use  Spain  in  reverse,  so  It  wouldn't  get  m 
coounualsttc  hands.  In  other  words,  we  d 
aid  Spain  only  to  keep  it  Spain. 

And  we  dont  want  Spain  to  be  neutral 
cither;  we  want  Spain  to  be  on  the  job,  If 
an  attack  comes.  Of  course,  the  history  of 
Spain  has  in  the  last  war  been  that  \ve 
couldnt  rely  upon  that  Government  at   lU. 

Mr.  Novucs.  WeU.  has  that  Bltr>at:on 
changed? 

•  Senator  ICacmxtson  I  don't  know;  ths.t'9 
what  I'm  worried  about. 

<     Senator  Smith    Mr.  Novlns,  we  }xist  bfive 

•  call  for  s  vote:  could  we  retire  for  a  few 
moments  snd  then  continue  this  discussion. 
I  Mr.  NovTxs.  Yes;  I'm  sure  we  can.  Ser  a- 
tor;  let's  call  an  adjoummen..  We  are  back 
in  tbe  Senate  radio  gallery  again,  and  our 
gentlemen,  our  partlclpanu  for  this  after- 
noon have  come  bau:k  from  voting  on  the 
floor.  This  Is  rather  unusual  procedure, 
but  I'm  delighted  that  you  could  get  down 
ther*  and  get  in  the  battle,  and  then  come 
back  and  pick  up  our  discussion  again  on 
Tnjxco. 

I  I  wonder.  Senator  Machtson,  you  sui- 
(•sted  that  this  problem,  in  your  opinion, 
breaks  down  to  two  points — first,  tbe  mili- 
tary side;  purely  what  Is  the  military  value 
of  aiding  Franco;  snd.  secondiy,  are  we  gj- 
ing  to  get  Into  a  program  of  economic  aid, 
and  now  the  question  I  raise  is.  How  can  you 
divide  tboae  things?  If  there  is  military  as- 
sistance in  tbe  form  of  armaments  or  mon?y 
for  armaments  lan  t  that.  In  eSect,  strengt-i- 
tnlng  the  Franco  regime? 

Senator  Magnttson.  WeU.  I  don't  thlrJc 
■o:  It  probably  would,  you  can  divide  it 
becatise  Spain  is  in  such  a  desperate  eco- 
nomic state,  that  any  money  we  .iend  over 
there,  of  course,  might  be  swallowed  up  in 
some  way  Indirectly  to  aid  her  economically. 
but  I  think  we  have  to  divide  it.  because 
tbe  only  Justification  anyone  has  given  in 
this  whole  picture  of  aid  to  Spain  Is  ba^ed 
on  tbe  purely  military  basis.  In  other 
worda.  they  say  we  have  to  do  this  .sort  oi 
thing  because  Spain  is  valuable  to  us  in  a 
mllltarir  way.  Now.  I  am  sure,  regardless  vt 
what  my  colleague  Senator  SurrH  thinks 
•bout  Franco.  I  am  sure  that  Franco's  v.- 
Biona  and  the  Spanish  Government's  visions 
are.  If  they  are  going  to  participate  in  tke 
military  way.  particularly,  say  that  they  will 
take  thetj  men  out  of  Spain — that  there  is 
folzig  to  be  a  nice  long  string  attached — 
"You've  got  to  help  us  otherwise  in  some 
otber  ways,  toe" — and  I  don't  think  that  we 
eaa  get  away  frcnn  that  and  that  might  in- 
Tolv*  us  In  much  more  than  we  are  think- 
ing about  In  the  way  of  aid,  and  the  only 
Jvstlflcatlon  tliat  anyone  has  ever  espoused 
for  aid  to  Spain,  has  been  the  military  Jus- 
tmeatkm.  but  I  don't  think  that's  Spanish 
thinking,  ^j/tpttln  wanu  to  get  in  on  the 
we  should  as  s  military 
it  aeoiMimlcally  I'm  afraid  we  are 
tD  trt  feBto  prcttj  deep  waters. 
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Mr.  NoviNS.  I  wonder.  S^'natur.  If  y^^iu 
would  tell  us  If  you  would  supp^irt  nulitary 
aid  to  France  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  that  aid  was  efTective? 

Senator  Macnvson  I  would  .support  It. 
If  the  Joint  Chiefs  r.f  St.iff  cojld  point  out 
to  me  that  they  would  be  militarily  valu- 
able— I  still  can'T  see  that  now. 

Mr.  NoviNs  W.-'uld  yuu  go  beyond  that 
to  some  kind  of  economic  aid? 

Senator  M.^ONfSdN  I  won't  go  beyond 
It — right  now.  under  present  circumstances, 
with  the  Spanish  Government  as  It  is  because 
I  think  it  would  involve  much  more  political 
trouble  and  do  mu'-h  more  harm  in  the  put- 
ting together  of  the  free  nations  of  Europe, 
than  It  would  du  good. 

Senator  Smith  I  don't  want  to  be  mis- 
understo.d  -n  that — I  think  I  agree  with 
that  List  st<uement  of  Senator  Macnusom 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  support  now  for 
Spam  would  look  like  u  backing  up  of  the 
Franco  rem  me  ar.d  it  n-it  only  Is  unpopular 
In  England  and  France  ar.d  other  coun- 
tries, but  bIs,o  Spam,  ir.seif.  There  is  a  large 
element  in  -Spam  that  w'  uld  resent  our  aid- 
ing the  Franco  eovprr.nieut,  as  such — on  the 
other  hand,  there  i.s  great  suffering  In  Spain 
today — and  perr.aps  I'm  ux)  ea.sy  on  those 
things — Just  like  I  felt  like  giving  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  becau.se  of  t.he  suffering  there 
and  t.he  starvaticn  there — wheat  to  India, 
and  my  instinct  —  I  feel  today  the  Spanish 
people  are  distinguished  from  the  Govern- 
ment whatever  the  Gi.>veriunent  may  be  and 
have  been  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
since  the  Spanish  War  We  have  had  very 
fine  relation.^; — I  have  many  rriends  m  Spain, 
ai  I  am  very  fond  of  tht  Spanish  people  in 
this  country,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  we  should  throw  over  and  ignore  the 
suffering  of  the  Spanish  peoples  because  of 
this  political  difflcultv  with  Mr  Franco.  I 
admit  the  difficuitie,s  in  tt.  and  I  admit  that 
we  have  a  long  wav  t.-  eo  In  negotiation  be- 
fore we  get  at  a  destination  that  would  be 
satisfactory,  but  I  do  feel  that  we  shouldn't 
turn  our  back  on  people  who  are  suffering. 
If  there  is  any  way  we  can  aid  them  without 
overstrammg  our  economy,  but  I  do  think 
entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  manpower 
and  whether  you  cn^ss  the  Pvrenees  or  not — 
this  base  q'jestii  n  is  verv  fundamental 

You've  got  Gibraltar,  you  ve  got  the  whole 
area  on  the  sf'iuthern  end  of  Spam  there 
right  into  the  Mediterranean  that  can't  be 
Ignored  in  any  etfertr.e  set-up  if  we  are 
going  to  stop  thiis  terrible  Russian  commu- 
nism. 

Senator  Macncson  Granting,  allowing  all 
the  pxjwer  we  can  get.  if  we  can  do  It  legiti- 
mately and  I  think  we  -h  iild  be  thinking 
In  thc>se  terms 

Mr  NovTvs  Seri.i-or  Sm:th.  I  think  it  was 
while  you  were  in  Pl-ir  pe  we  ^ot  reports  back 
here  in  the  United  States  alxiut  some  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  Franco  government; 
did  y"u  ge'  any  information  on  that  while 
you  were  there' 

Senator    MACNrsos    W^ni,     he    made    the 


were 


here:   didn't  he? 


change  while  vl 

Senat'.T  Smith  He  made  one  change  that 
was  very  unpopular  He  rppolnted  in  his 
defen.se  depart mer.t  a  man  who  had  been 
mixed  up  with  Hr.ler  during  the  war  and 
decorated  by  Hitler  been  the  leader.  I  think, 
of  the  so-called  Blue  Legion  or  something 
where  Hitler's 

Mr.  NoviNS.   Blue  Division.  I  bv'if:f 

Senator  Smith  That  Irritated  tl-;e  Fret. -a 
people  no  end.  I'll  say  *hls  for  the  Frern-d 
people  that  Ive  t  ilked  to— prominent 
Frenchmen — that  their  feeling  is  against  Mr. 
Franco  not  against  the  Spanish  people. 
They  would  like  to  renew  friendly  relations 
with  the  Spanish  people.  They  s.iid  that  to 
me 

Mr.  NoviNs.  Well,  huw  do 

Senator  S»<rrH  I  think  it  is  the  same  In 
Bngland.     The  feeling  ls  against  Franco  and 


his  dictatorial  regime  ai\d  the  thl  ics  th.at 
he  ha.s  done  that  they  resent 

Mr  NoviNS  If  I'm  not  mi.'^taken.  we  tried 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  throughout  trie  world 
of  Increasing  our  friendly  relations  with  the 
p>eoples  of  the  countries  even  though  we 
didn't  particularly  api'r  >ve  ci  the  g  'Verii- 
ments  involved 

Senator  Magnuson.  Even  ofTeru.t  Iriencl- 
shlp  to  the  Russian  peoples  like  i  ■peiik.ng 
simultaneously! 

Mr.  NoviNs  Now.  If  you  transl  ite  that 
Into  terms  of  Spain  and  Franco,  low  can 
we  l)est  handle  oursel'. e.s  in  order  to  reach 
the  Spanish  people? 

Senator  Smith  That's  one  of  the  pu2zles 
we  have  to  face  —I  haven  t  got  the  ar  swers  to 
them.  All  I'm  saying  is— it  seem;  to  me 
you've  got  a  situation  there  that  ;-an't  be 
Ignored — just  because  of  this  difBculty  with 
Franco,  we  oughtn't  to  say  we  are  tanknipt 
In  ideas — we  are  bankrupt  in  dinl  imacy — 
or  bankrupt  in  thinking  through  wl  at's  the 
t>est  way  to  do  It.  Now,  let  me  say  a  word 
for  Mr.  GrlflBth.  our  Ambassador.  He  has 
come — after  being  there  6  mouths- -to  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  have  Franco — he 
thinks  that  it  can  be  done,  that  we  can  have 
a  good  Influence  on  Franco  and  hdp  him. 
and  we  can  improve  some  of  these  coi  dltions. 
I'm  bound  to  say  on  the  other  side  ttat  some 
members  in  our  organization  here — 'lur  own 
State  Department  set-up  are  very  c  oubtf ul 
about  It.  There  isn't  agreement  all  the  way 
through.  Tm  talking  out  of  school  a  little 
bit  on  this,  btit  there  isn  t  agreen  ent  ail 
the  way  through  as  to  how  the  best  way  to 
do  this  thing  or  whether  we  should  lo  It  at 
(111. 

Senator  Magnuson  I  think  it  Is  bvlous 
of  course,  there  isn't  an  aereement  or  this — 
and  the  whole  thing,  the  whole  subj  ct  has 
been  broached  because  of  the  one  thing  we 
need — certain  parts  of  Spain  for  bases  and 
for  military  purposes. 

Senator  Smith.  And   that's 

Senator  Magnuson  That's  precipitated  the 
whole  thing.  Now,  if  that  is  correct  and  If 
the  military  men  say  that  we  need  it — and 
show  the  Congress  that  a  base  in  Spain  Is 
much  better  than  a  base  in  France  oi  a  base 
down  In  north  Africa,  while  well  an  1  good, 
lets  go  over  and  ask  Spam  how  rai.ch  she 
w^ants  for  that  piece  of  land  and  rent  it  Just 
like  we  do  in  lots  of  other  places  In  the 
world,  and  then  we  won't  get  mixed  up  with 
this  political  controversy.  Because,  in  the 
meantime 

Senator  Smith  \"\i  w.ir.t  a  coldblooded 
[speaking  stmult^neouslv  i . 

I've  no  o'ojections  to  that  :.s  a  start — I'm 
Just  arguing  that  wrh  t!;e  -Ah  le  situation 
and.  I  think,  the  wh  le  rmmirrre  felt  the 
same  way,  there  mtist  be  -  ir.e  v  r.  •  i  bring 
the  asset  of  the  Iberiati  Fenm-ula  with  Us 
geographical  location  and  with  its  manpower, 
If  you  win.  into  this  picture  and  capitalize  it 
In  connection  with  our  collective  -security 
program  fnr  Western  Eurupe 

Senator  Magnuson  We  had  bet'.r  start  on 
a  Mediterr  i;:p:iii  jLict — rri'her  than  that — 
I'm  afraid  y'>u  ar*-  not  C'lnc;  to  get  the 
North  Atlantic  P.tct  cnu;]- rir^ 

Senator  Smith  I  said  that  I  prefer  It  I 
think  It  Is  more  practical  A  Mediterrane.m 
pact — between  us  and  Spam  for  the  bases, 
but    I   thir.k    a     Mediterranean    pact,    which 

w  )uld  include  Greece  and  Turke' the  east 

er;d  as  well  a.s  the  west  ei^d.  as  a  Mediter- 
ranean proposition  and  not  base  it  on  demo- 
cratic, freedom-loving  countries  and  all  the 
preambles  we  have  in  the  Atlantic  Pact — 
don't  argue  about  the  Atlantic  Part,  don't 
try  to  get  them  into  the  .^tiantl^  Pact  But 
P-*  tl.eni  in,  as  a  beginner,  m  the  Medlter- 
ra;.e.i:;  pact  f'lr  mutual  security. 

Mr  N<iv:ns  Gentlemen,  what  effect  would 
ai'.y  aid  that  we  gave  to  Franco  have  r>n  the 
peoples  to  whcim  we  are  trying  to  .sel.  ilie 
Idea  that  we  are  a  democratic  country. 
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Benator  Smith.  You  have  a  backfire  re- 
sentment. I  get  In  my  mall  the  fact  that — 
I've    simply    suggested    that    we    should    do 

.tnmething  flb<-)Ut  this — It  brought  me  lots 
'  f  letters  from  people  In  my  own  State — 
that  I'm  sympathetic  with  them  They  Just 
think  that  it  is  perfectly  terrible  we  should 
even  think  m  terms  of  this  terrible  man.  but 
I  say  this  — that  having  met  Mr  France,  hav- 
ing talked  with  him,  I  didn't  find  a  swash- 
buckling, boastful  fellow.  I  found  a  fellow 
who  said — plea&e  ask  me  q'aestlons  because 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  my  problems  are. 
He  said  you  people  talk  about  freedom.  I 
agree  with  them,  but  we've  had  revolution 
and  revolution  and  revolution  and  chaos  and 
destruction  and  brothers  killing  brothers  and 
sisters  killing  sitters  here — we've  had  to  have 
a  strong  hand  to  deal  with  this  thing  and 
before  you  can  give  all  those  freedoms  here — 
you  are  talking  about — freedom  of  the  press 
and  so  forth  that  we  were  chiding  him 
about — he  made  a  pretty  good  case  out  for 
the  chaos — that  sometimes  ensues  when  you 
have  to  have  somebtxly  like  a  man  on  horse- 
back, for  a  time  at  ieast.  I  said  to  him  when 
this  period  Is  over  are  you  willing  to  take 
a  position  right  new  that  yovi  will  put  back 
Into  Spain  those  freedoms  that  we  believe 
In — m  the  western  countries?  He  said  of 
course  I  will.  I'm  doing  this  Just  because 
of  the  emergency.  Now.  this  might  be  win- 
dow dressing — It  might  have  been  Just  a  great 
bi.^  bluff — I'm  not  necessarily  saying  that  I 
believe  what  he  said  because  his  record  Is 
pretty  bad  as  far  as  dictatorship 

Senator  MACNrs<jN  I  was  just  eolng  to  sug- 
gest that  he  has  been  at  it  a  long  time,  and 
I  don't  know  of  any  reforms  tJiat  have  shown 
up  just  yet 

Senator  Smith  Grlfiftths  pointed  out  to 
me  that  some  of  the  charges  against  him — 
for  example,  In  some  of  the  areas  where 
Protestants  cannot  bury  their  dead  In  day- 
Ucht,  those  kind  of  religious  charges.  Those 
aren't  true:  there  are  Isolated  cases  where 
there  was  some  wrongdoing  by  some  curae 
or  something  in  hts  particular  district,  but. 
generally  speaking,  he  says  the  Catholic 
Chtirch  hasn't  been  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
stories  that  have  been  gotten  out  about  it. 
And  I'm  iticUned  to  fee!  that  that  is  right. 
I  think  Griffiths  is  very  lair  about  it. 

Mr  NoviNS  Gentlemen,  we  are  talking 
about  aid,  and  I'm  wondering  If  you  would 
care  to  gue.ss  how  much  aid. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  of  course,  when  you 
speak  of  o\er-all  figures,  he  had  a  grandiose 
idea  that  If  they  had  a  little  matter  of  *500,- 
000,000  they  could  put  up  their  water 
I'ower  develop  transportation,  and  so  on. 
We  heard  those  stories.  But  what  we  have 
done,  I  think.  Is  authorize  a  $62,000,000  loan, 
export 

Senator    Magnuson    Export-Import    Bank. 

Senator  Smith.  They  have  made  loans  up 
to   $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Na:ns    That's  not  t!ie  military  angle. 

Senator  Smith    No;   that's  Ju.st  economic. 

Mr    N<.MN.  What  about  militiu-y  aid. 

Senator  Smith.  I  saw  no  figures  at  all  of 
what  It  would  cost — I  haven't  heard  it  even 
discussed — tlie  military  end  L>i  it. 

Senator  Maoni-son.  Well,  it  would  prob- 
ably cost  into  the  hundreds  of  uiiUlons  to  get 
the  22  diTio:iins— cir  the  2,000,OtiO  }x}tentiai— 
that  Spam  has  and  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  train  them.  I  think  what  we'd  bet- 
ter do.  If  we  need  bases  In  Spain  Is  Just  to 
go  o\er  and  negotiate  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment to  have  the  bases,  and  pay  them 
rental. 

Senator  Smith.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  as  a  first  step  In  a  reapproachment,  I 
mif:ht  say  I  don't  set  any  reason  to  go  In 
there  and  equip  an  army  at  the  present  time, 
I  dim't  think  that  we've  gotten  that  far. 

Mr  NoviNs.  Senator  Smith,  if  we  went  In 
and  simply  on  a  straight  business  deal  said 
we  w.mteci  to  buy  .so  many  square  miles  for 
air  t.-iute.--  ,t!.d  bo  forth-  aiid  ^Ae  will  give  you 


so  much  money  In  rentals — would  that  have 
any  immediate  effect  on  the  political  side. 
would  that  be  easier  for  some  of  these  other 
democratic  countries  to  take? 

Senator  Smith.  I  don't  think — In  the  long 
run — that  either  England  or  France  would 
object  to  our  making  arrangements  with 
Spain  whereby  we  would  have  the  use  of 
those  bases;  we  might  put  some  money  Into 
fixing  up  the  bases  and  make  runways  for 
our  big  bombers  and  so  forth.  I  think  Brit- 
ain and  France  both  would  not  object  to 
that,  but  I  heard,  although  in  the  papers 
they  came  out  with  objection  when  it  was 
rumored  that  that  was  what  Sherman  was 
going  to  do  when  he  went  there. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  I  wonder  how  much  of  the 
British  objection.  Senator  Smith  In  your 
opinion  is  due  to  their  own  political  situa- 
tion at  home.  How  far  can  the  Labor  Party 
go  In 

Senator  Smith.  Very,  very  much  Is  due  to 
it  because,  as  you  know,  the  labor  groups 
all  over  the  world  are  opposed  to  doing  any- 
thing for  Spain,  and  the  British  Labor  Gov- 
ernment would  be  very  much  embarrassed  If 
they  did  anything,  and  the  French  Latwr 
Unions  would  be  against  It. 

Mr.  NoviNs.  Well,  that  Isn't  the  basis  of 
the  French  objection. 

Senator  Smith  Our  labor  unions  here — I 
think  both  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  No.  It 
Isn  t  entirely  the  basis,  but  It  is  there.  There 
are  some  strong  labor  unions  in  France  that 
are   opposed   to   the   recognition   of   Franco. 

Senator  Magntjson.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  agree  with  me 
that  right  now — with  all  these  factors  In- 
volved—If  the  military  really  believes  sin- 
cerely that  this  Is  going  to  be  some  help  to 
us  In  a  military  way,  that  probably  what 
we'd  better  do  Is  not  deal  with  Franco  or 
Spain  except  to  go  over  there  and  negotiate 
for  the  use  of  those  bases — pay  'em  wtiat- 
ever  they  arc  worth,  and  that  W'Ould  give 
Spain  some  American  dollars  which.  In  ef- 
fect, would  trickle  through  its  own  econ- 
omy and  help  it  somewhat.  We  would  have 
the  bases  for  military  purposes  and  we  would 
be  able  to  stay  out  of  these  terrific  political 
complexes  that  are  involved. 

Senator  SMrrn.  Well,  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  expressed  the 
line  of  thinking  that  has  been  going  on  in 
the  minds  of  people  who  are  starting  some- 
thing In  this  direction — that's  probably  the 
way  to  start. 

Mr.  NoviNS.  I  wonder  If  you  would  ven- 
ture a  political  guess — what  kind  of  a  bill 
do  you  think  will  come  out  of  this,  and 
when  is  any  action  likely  to  be  taken? 

Senator  Smith.  I  don't  think  there  Is  any 
contemplated  bill  on  Spain.  I  think  that 
this  leeway  In  the  present  legislation,  with 
10- percent  clause  for  shifting  around  in 
dangerous  areas  that  would  permit  us  to 
put  some  of  the  funds  In  thU  Sfi .500 .000.000 
bin  Into  the  Spanish  situation,  it  there  was 
a  crisis  calling,  for  example,  to  put  some 
money  into  a  base  there  for  sudden  use.  I 
think  we've  got  leeway  In  this  bill. 

Senator  Macnxison  Ten  percent  would  be 
about  as  much  as  If  you  directly  appropri- 
ated over-all  as  a  whole  for  the  Spanish 
situation. 

Senator  Smith.  The  leeway  Is  there.  If 
our  Joint  Chiefs  felt—suppose  Russia  at- 
tacks through  Germany  and  our  Joint  Chiefs 
felt  we  needed  a  base  there  suddenly — to 
do  some  backfire  that  we  could  use  that 
10-percent  leeway  in  this  bill  without  men- 
tioning Spain  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  NoviNs.  Senator,  this  Is  a  little  bit 
apart  from  Franco — Senator  Smith — but  In 
your  trip  over  to  Europe  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity that  you  pointed  otjt  earlier  to  look 
at  some  other  countries — what  Is  your  gen- 
eral Impression  of  the  defense  situation  over 
there? 

Senator  Smith  Well,  I'm  very  glad  to  say 
this.     I    was    there    a    year    ago    and    I    was 


very  much  depressed  when  I  was  there  a 
year  ago.  I  thinic  that  In  the  last  year  two 
things  have  changed  the  spirit  of  the  people 
to  a  very  large  extent — one  Is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  Korean  incident 
that  irrespective  of  how  that  comes  out, 
they  see  a  real  something  there  that  is  a 
very  grave  threat  to  the  world  peace.  They 
a'.so  see  that  the  United  Nations  action 
there  and  no  matter  how  it  comes  out.  It 
was  prompt  action  to  resist  aggression. 

Mr.  NovTina.  Do  you  agree.  Senator,  that 
General  Elsenhower  Is  an  indispensable  man 
in  Europe. 

Senator  Smfth.  I  don't  agree  with  the  Im- 
plications that  have  been  going  on  about 
that  statement  because  I  feel  that  General 
msenhower  Is  doing  a  first-class  )ob  In 
Europe,  but  I  want  to  say  right  here  that 
I  would  lean  over  backward  to  keep  any 
political  discussions  out  of  our  relationship 
with  General  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  NoviNs.  1  Laughing.)  That  was  an 
unfair  question. 

Senator  Smith.  Whether  he  Is  Indispensa- 
ble In  Europe  or  not  he  might  be  indispensa- 
ble here  He  will  have  to  decide  himself 
where  he  could  be  the  greatest 

Senator  Magnttson.  Some  Republicans 
think  he  is  Indispensable  over  here 

Mr.  Novufs.  Thank  you  v«y  much  gen- 
tlemen, for  coming  In  and'  talking  about 
this  problem  on  "What  shoiild  we  do  about 
Spain." 

Announces.  From  the  Senate  Radio  Gal- 
lery, you  have  Just  heard  the  six  hundred 
and  fifty-ninth  broadcast  of  People's  Plat- 
form wKh  Stuart  Novlns.  Cm-  question  to- 
day. Should  Spain  be  In  the  western  alli- 
ance? 

Joining  Mr.  Novlns  were  Senator  Wasken 
G.  Macnuson.  Democrat,  of  Washington,  and 
member  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committees,  and  Senator  H.  Aixxan- 
DEH  Smtth.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


Oath  of  Loyalty  to  the  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OP  RliMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PIWNSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  13, 1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  summary 
of  remarks  I  made  last  Friday  morning 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  subject 
of  the  taking  of  oaths  of  loyalty  by 
American  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RucoRD,  as  follows: 

"I  cannot  understand  why  any  American 
who  Is  tiue  to  the  principles  of  oiir  country 
should  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  take  an 
oath  of  loyalty,"  Senator  Mabttn  said. 

"Every  real  American  should  be  proud  to 
proclaim  bis  Americanism,  especially  In 
these  crucial  times  when  our  Ideals  and  our 
way  of  life  are  under  attack  from  those  who 
would  destroy  freedom  In  every  part  of  the 
world  where  freemen  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

"I  cannot  tinderstand  why  any  real  Amer- 
ican should  refuse  to  stand  up  and  declare 
publicly  that  he  Is  not  associated,  and  would 
never   be   associated,    with    any   Communist 
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grovp  or  uxj  other  orfk&fcMtton  that  advo- 
cates th«  overthrow  si  our  Ooremment  by 

TlOlaWM. 

"AboT«  all.  tht  tMkchera  to  whom  the 
youth  of  our  land  ar«  entrusted,  should 
show  by  example  that  they  are  100  percent 
In  loyalty.  100  percent  In  patriotism,  and  100 
percent  in  support  of  the  American  concept 
of  free  Government. 

"The  Leflon  was  the  first  to  propose  that 
the  teachers  m  our  colleges  take  an  oath  of 
loyaJty. 

"In  my  mind  there  Is  no  question  about 
the  loyalty  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  teachers. 

"But  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  In- 
rrwlrn  spread  of  Communist  doctrine  upt^n 
%Hm  eampuees  of  many  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning 

*^e  must  not  ignore  the  menace  of  sub- 
Tsretve  teachings  which  are  shaking  the 
faith  of  our  young  people  In  the  principles 
of  our  Repubhc. 

"That  Is  why  I  was  shocked  and  sorely  dls- 
•ppctfnted  when  the  heads  of  some  of  the 
largest  educational  Institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania announced  that  they  were  not  in 
agreement  with  the  proposal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

"I  want  to  say  now  that  the  Legion  was 
right  and  the  college  presidents  were  wrong. 

"Loyalty  Is  a  fundamental  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  o\ir  freedom.  I  firmly  believe  that 
a  public  declaration  and  an  oath  of  loyalty 
would  be  a  great  forward  step  toward  the 
■uppraaaion  of  subversive  teachings  on  the 
eoUege  eamptis." 

'  Senator  Mamttn  gave  high  praise  \o  the 
Legion's  Americanism  campaign  as  an  effec- 
tive weapon  In  combating  the  activities  of 
CommunUt  propagandists  among  young 
people.  He  aalted  the  Legion  to  work  with 
Insreaaed  effort  for  more  thorough  teachings 
of  American  history  In  every  school  and 
OoUege. 

■  "The  real  meaning  of  America  can  be  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  only  through  the 
study  of  our  history  and  by  learning  of  the 
Sftcrtflces  throiigh  which  the  United  States 
reached  greatness  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth."  Senator  Mactin  said. 

"We  have  made  substantial  progress  since 
we  were  shocked  to  learn  that  history  was 
being  neglected  In  many  of  our  schools. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  work  harder  than  ever 
to  make  American  history  a  basic  course  of 
Instruction  all  over  America,  from  the  small 
country  schoolhouse  to  the  great  colleges  and 
unlTeisltles." 

)  Senator  Uaanif  also  appealed  to  the  Legion 
membership  to  take  leadership  In  the  fight 
for  clean,  decent  citizenship  without  which. 
be  declared,  we  cannot  have  «ound  or  honest 
gutet  ument. 

"TtM  American  Legion  has  always  been 
Tlgorous  and  outspoken  in  Its  demands  for  a 
strong  national  defense."  Senator  Hastin 
continued. 

"It  har  been  In  the  forefront  of  those  who 
saw  danger  to  our  country  In  the  neglect  of 
our  defensive  strength. 

"I  do  not  think  of  national  defense  In 
terms  of  military  preparation  alone. 

"The  American  Legion  can  help  build 
America's  defense  by  spearheading  a  crusade 
lor  a  moral  and  spiritual  America  that  will 
obey  and  respect  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man 
and  will  battle  ag&lnst  corruption  wherever 
tt  may  exist. 

"Xlie  American  Legion  can  help  build 
ABMrtca't  defense  by  opposition  to  waste  and 
•stravaganoe  in  Oovernment  and  by  fighting 
toe  fwrtt^^  that  will  preserve  the  solvency 
of  o^v  country. 

"Tou  are  a  great  and  powerful  organlza- 
fimt  Tou  have  the  spirit  and  the  will  to 
flfht  for  America. 

"Tou  have  led  the  fight  for  patriotic  Amer- 
How  I  •ppmd  to  you  to  take  leader- 


ship In  the  fifjht  f.^  ;i  ac'r.-fn'.  dvr.amlc. 
spiritual  America  thtt  wiU  have  ti.e  pcwer 
and  the  strength  for  vict.jry  tu  itrii.c.  peace, 
freedom,  and  justice  to  aa  the  wur'd." 


Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF    MINVE.S(iT\ 

IN   THE  SEN.'VTE  OF   THE   UNITED   ST.XTES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr,  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  priiiied  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  t^o  edi- 
torials; one  entitled  Hand  Wrinaers 
and  Sleeve  Tugsers,"  the  .second  en- 
titled "Aid  for  Formosa,  both  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  our  attitude  toward 
communism,  which  appeared  m  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  of  Aunu-st  9.  1951 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hand   WBiNGtas   .kso   Sleeve   Ttgcehs 

Under  Its  present  leadership,  the  State 
Department  s  basic  policy  is  to  go  slow,  play 
cautious,  and  be  nice 

That's  the  way  it  has  been  trying  to  deal 
with  the  Moscow  gangsters  and  their  stooges 
In  Communlst-contrjlled  countries  That's 
the  way  It  has  heen  handling  the  Oatls  case. 
And  that's  why  William  N.  Oatis.  an  Ameri- 
can newspapernian.  is  still  m  a  Czechoslo- 
vakia n  prison. 

Congress  Is  as.sumed  to  spe^'ic  for  public 
opinion.  But  »nen  Congress,  reflecting  pub- 
lie  opinion,  sets  out  to  pass  a  tough,  hard- 
hitting resolution  in  the  Oatls  case,  It  finds 
the  State  Department  lubbyists  tugging  at 
Its  sleeve  and  sayng  "go  easy  ' 

The  Department  says  it  has  befr.  'rik::.g 
feasible  steps  to  obtain  the  re'ic-ase  :"  Mr 
Oatis. 

It  has  made  polite  overtures  '.>>  "..e  C  :r.- 
munlst  hoodlums  m  Czechoslovak;,!  :i:.d  re- 
ceived snarling,  impudent  rebuff.* 

It  has  cried  'shame  '  ar.d  "outrage"  a:  'he 
Czech  Communists — protests  whicl;  S'uuded 
good  for  home  consumption,  but  '^ere  ig- 
nored by  the  Czechs. 

It  has  moved  to  erase  the  preferentl.tl  tarlfT 
on  Czechoslovaiclan  goods  sold  here.  But 
that  doesn't  stop  the  flow  of  .■\meric.u.  d  -.- 
lars  to  the  puppet  state,  doilars  wh.ch  .ire 
tised  to  help  build  up  the  Moscow  .var 
machine. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  State  Department 
haven't  hurt  the  Czech  Communi.-ts-  Cut- 
ting off  trade  and  breakiUK  diplomatic  rela- 
tions would  hurt. 

But  the  Departments  lobbyists  te.:  Con- 
gress our  embassy  m  Prague  is  vAit.able  as  a 
listening  post  and  as  a  synibul 

Our  ambassador  m  Prague  Is  a  virtual 
prisoner.  The  Communis's  let  him  hear 
what  they  want  him  to  hear  .iiu!  :.  more. 
They  have  forced  him  to  cut  h;.s  st.i.T  tu  the 
point  of  usele.ssness.  He  is  a  symbol,  all 
right — a  symbol  of  the  futility  of  trying  to 
do  business  on  a  decent  bajsis  with  Com- 
munists. 

Ambassador  Brlggs  hasn't  bt-en  pern 
to  see  Mr.  Oatis  before  or  since  hi.s  tr; 
even  to  send  him  the  little  cvin:  rt 
worst  criminals  are  entitled  to  receive  i 
United  States  penitentiary. 

All   the   feasible   steps   the    State    Depart- 

nunt  keeps  saying  It  has  taken  h.ive  failed. 

They   have  not   even  produced    a   re.is.  :-..ita;9 

or  polite  reply  from  the  Czech  Co!i;!nu:.i--.t.s. 

Mr.  Oatls  is  stUl  m  jaU. 
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H.i:.(.l  wringing  ar.d  plaintive  pr^'ests 
wnn  t  get  him  out 

.*ind  the  State  Department,  which  ought 
t.j  be  soliciting  the  strongest  kind  of  public 
and  congressional  .suppiirt.  ii-.stead  is  iLibby- 
ing  against  the  very  help  Mr,  Oatis  needs 
the  most. 

Aid  fob  F;iRMOsa 

If  the  United  States  intends  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  c>immunism  anywhere  m  A.Hia. 
then  President  Truman  l.s  nght  in  asking  f  t 
a  modest-aid  program  for  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist  forces  on  Formosa 

The  appropriation  requesting  $.307, 000.000 
Is  less  than  we  are  spending  on  some  coun- 
tries which  do  not  have  anything  like  For- 
mosa's potentialities. 

There  is  little  point  in  giving  arms  to  a 
country  until  it  has  tru-jps  to  use  them. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  h.is  at  least  400,000  tro.jps 
in  need  of  equipment.  This  Is  the  Uu-gest 
antl-Communist  mnitary  force  in  Asia. 

The  policy  of  waiting  until  an  area  is  under 
attack  bef'  re  giiing  to  Its  rescue  is  exhaust- 
ing and  sel'-deleating  Americans  cant  do 
all  the  fighting.  They  should  not  be  doing 
any  fighting  at  all  when  there  are  natives 
willing  to  fight  m  their  own  defense  if  given 
the  weapons. 

We  waited  until  It  was  too  late  adequately 
to  arm  the  South  Koreans,  and  have  paid  for 
that  mistake  by  a  fearful  toll  in  American 
blood-  The  mistake  should  not  be  repeated 
In  Formosa. 

Russia  is  on  the  march  and  the  West  is  on 
t'ne  defensive.  This  permits  the  Soviets  to 
seek  out  the  soft  spots  and  limit  their  ad- 
ventures to  areas  where  they  are  most  likely 
to  succeed.  This  situation  will  prevail  as 
long  as  we  are  content  merely  to  repel  ag- 
gression.    And  wars  aren't  won  that  way. 

The  Com..munists  will  retain  the  initiative 
In  the  present  struggle  un'il  the  free  nations 
are  strong  enoUk;h  not  only  to  challenge  com- 
munism anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  to 
move   against   it    if   that   becomes   necessary. 

Communism  will  begin  tu  lose  its  dynamic 
f  r'-T-  vklien  It  can  no  longer  advance.  All 
it.s  siiccesses  have  been  achieved  by  force  or 
li.tLiindati.in  and  it  has  shown  little  capacity 
t  >  consolidate  its  gains  by  winning  popular 
sui.'p   rt 

Onre  t!;e  Reds  have  been  checked,  revolts 
can  be  ex;iected  in  their  rear,  because  the 
areas  under  tlieir  control  are  seething  with 
discontent  The  constant  purges  are  evi- 
dence of  that. 

If  F  .i:r.  >>a  is  armed,  it  can  defend  Itself 
a.;  ii:..^-  .i  C  nimunist  attack.  It  also  can  be 
i:.  r^Mdiiiess  to  support  revolts  against  the 
C   :■..!!.  ..i.i.sts     which     may     occur     on     the 


II.. it  threat  should  tend  to  le.ssen  pressure 
on  other  areas  .\ggresslon  will  not  be  so 
Inviting  when  it  is  confronted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  strong  counterattack. 


National  Security  Resources  Board 
Chairman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

Of    WEST   VIRG1MI.\ 

IN   THE   .-SENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo'a.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  NSRB  Chairman.  "  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Washington  Post  of  August 
11.  1951. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows; 

NSRB  CRAUUf  AM 

Rel'-acp  of  the  new  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  pamphlet  on  indxistrial  disper- 
sion. Is  Your  Plant  a  Target?  Is  e-rtdence  that 
the  NSi^  has  not  been  Idle  despite  Its  lack 
of  a  Chairman  in  the  formal  sense.  The 
lone-ranije  pl.annlng  agency  has  been  without 
a  Chairman  since  W.  Stuart  Symington  was 
appointed  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
C  TO  ration  in  mid-April.  There  is  an  im- 
portant distinction,  however,  between  the 
present  status  of  the  NSRB  and  the  damaging 
hiatus  of  15  months  that  occurred  before 
Mr.  Symington's  appointment  in  April  of 
1950.  Upon  Mr.  Symington's  departure  his 
functions  were  a&stimed  by  the  former  execu- 
tive officer  Jack  Gorrle.  Mr.  Gome  appears 
tu  be  dung  a  competent  Job  of  supplying 
If Mdership  and  rescuing  the  NSRB  from  the 
s«5rt  ol  overconceniration  on  current  opera- 
tions Into  which  Mr,  Symington  led  it. 

President  Truman  was  wi.se.  in  our  opin- 
ion, not  to  go  through  with  his  earlier  re- 
ported plan  to  make  W.  Averell  Harriman  the 
new  NSRB  Chairman  in  addition  to  his  other 
Job  a.^  Fi  reign  Relations  Coordinator.  NSRB 
is  to  big  to  be  slighted  with  half-time  atten- 
tion, it  also  requires  a  particular  type  of  staff 
w. Tie,  a:i'jrymous  and  unglamorous.  which 
can  peer  into  long-range  future  needs  and 
advi.-^  the  President.  Actually,  for  all  prac- 
tual  purposes  Mr.  Gome  is  the  Chairman. 
witli  merely  the  prefix  of  "acting  '  before  his 
name.  In  a  sense  NSRB  functions  dovetail 
With  the  mcjre  Immediate  plannliog  duties  of 
Defense  Mobilizer  WUson,  with  the  NSRB 
tiiking  up  where  Mr,  Wilson  leaves  ofl.  Con- 
ti.'.uity  i£  provided  by  the  fart  that  both  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Oorrie  attend  meetings  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  important 
tiling,  of  course,  is  to  make  sure  that  all 
facets  of  planning  are  covered  and  so  long  as 
they  are  who  holds  what  title  does  not  par- 
ticularly matter. 


The  China  Policy  aad  Freda  Utiey's  Book, 
the  China  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF    M.MNE 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OP  THE  UmTED  STATES 

Monday,  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  BREWSTER.     Mr.  President,  on 

June  5  last  I  made  an  address  in  the 
Senate  deal'.n«  with  our  China  policy 
and  with  Freda  Utiey's  book  entitled 
"The  China  Story."  This  address  set 
in  motion  a  coiTespondence  between  Mr. 
Le,<:ter  Markel.  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  myself. 

In  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  to  the 
possible  public  Interest  involved.  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Uie  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
correspondence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  first 
In  order  is  Mr  Markel's  first  letter  to  me, 
dated  June  18,  1951.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Thi  New  Yoek  Toczs, 
Times  Square.  June  18,  1951. 
Hoc.  OWEM  Briwstks. 

The  V'lited  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sr.N.^tOB  Brewstxr:  I  have  been 
abroad   and  on   my  return  I  find   the   CoN- 


caussiCHAi.  RaooBD  of  June  5,  In  which  is 
reported  »  speech  by  you  on  March  17  re- 
ferrln«  to  the  New  York  Time*  Book  Review. 

There  are  statements  made  in  that  speech 
and  implications  that  are  both  inaocurate 
and  distinctly  unfair.  The  charges  made  by 
Mlsa  Utley  In  her  ttook  are  not  new.  nor  la 
this  campaign  a  new  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  attack  was  made.  In  its  moat  com- 
prehe naive  and  moat  Tlcknu  form.  In  the 
American  liCgion  Magazine  for  February. 
In  connection  with  that  article,  we  prepared 
a  memorandum,  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached. 
In  which  the  charges  are  fully  answered. 

The  New  York  Times  does  not  employ 
Communists,  has  never  employed  them,  and, 
as  I  need  not  tell  you.  has  been  opposed  to 
all  totalitarian  moTements  frcnn  the  very 
be^rlnning.  This  policy,  of  oourse,  holds  for 
the  Book  Renew.  We  would  not  knowingly 
print  a  review  by  a  Coaununlst  or  by  any- 
one who  sympathizes  with  Cocununlsta. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  charges  have 
been  given  additional  distribution  by  you. 
and  I  feel  strongly  that  you  owe  us  a  cor- 
rection. If  there  are  any  questloitt  you  care 
to  put  to  me  in  connection  with  these  state- 
ments. I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  answer 
them. 

Tours  sincerely, 

LasTtM.  MaMtig.. 

Sunday  Editor. 

Second,  I  present  Mr.  Marttel's  memo- 
randum. This  memorandum  purports 
to  deal  witti  an  article  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine.  I  refused  to  disciiss 
the  memorandum  with  Mr.  Markel  since 
it  concerned  something  I  knew  nothing 
about. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

MEMQSAIfDCM   OH   THK  lazn  KXTEOt   ARICL* 

The  basic  charge  made  by  Irene  Kuhn  in 

her  article  In  the  Am.erlcan  Legion  maga- 
dne  is.  In  substance,  this:  that  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  Is  favorable  to 
books  sympathetic  to  communism  and  un- 
sympathetic to  books  of  an  an tl -Communist 
character.  We  believe  that  anyone  who  Is 
a  regular  reader  of  the  Tlrae  Book  Review 
will  refuse  to  take  this  charge  seriously, 

Mrs  Kuhn  has  tried  to  build  a  case  on 
lees  than  a  dosen  reviews  selected  from  the 
New  York  limes  Book  Review  In  the  last  5 
years  and  has  Ignored  countless  others  which 
would  disprove  her  argument. 

For  example,  in  1950  the  book  review  ct3v- 
ertd  52  books  dealing  with  RtiSBta.  commu- 
nism and  allied  subject?.  The  majority  of 
these  were,  broadly  speaking.  antl-Commu- 
nist  books.  It  Is  significant  that  Mrs.  Kuhn 
selected  for  discu.'^sicn  only  3  of  these  52 
books  It  seems  fair  to  as.mme  that  her 
silence  about  the  other  49  Indicates  that  she 
has  little  or  no  complaint  about  the  reviews 
cT  these  bocks. 

Most  of  Mrs.  Kuhn's  examples  are  taken 
from  reviews  printed  several  years  ago  and 
mo5t  of  them  deal  with  China.  The  views 
held  about  China  today  differ  widely  from  the 
views  held  when  these  books  were  first  writ- 
ten, as  do  also  the  views  about  Russia  (al- 
thcuBh  the  view  of  the  Times  has  not 
changed;  from  Uie  beginning  we  have  con- 
demned the  Russian  regime  a£  a  brutal  dic- 
tatorship) . 

The  point  of  view  expressed  in  the  books 
on  China  attacked  by  Mrs.  Kuhn  was,  in 
reality,  shared  by  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  Americans  la  China.  Mrs.  Ktihn  im- 
plies that  the  authors  of  these  books  or  the 
reviewers  were  CommunUts  or  Communist 
Inspired,  but  she  offers  no  proof  of  her 
charge 

Mrs.  Kuhn  pays  particular  attention  to 
two  books — Seeds  of  Treason  and  Ordeal  by 
Slander.  Both  of  these  were  reviewed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Times  staff.  It  is 
the  Arm  policy  of  the  Times  that  no  Com- 
munist shall  be  a  member  of  Its  news  or 
editorial  staff.     If  Mrs.  Kuhn  has  evidence 


that  this  poUey  is  betng  etreavaxtMl,  ftoe 
failed  thta  fmr  to  produce  it. 

ICrs.  Kuhs's  article  oontatna  soch 
log  statements  ■■  these:  'SookB  have  bc> 
come  transmission  belts  for  Inslilloiu  pra|>« 
aganda  for  treason."  and  'Communtats 
spot  their  agents  or  sympathisers  among  the 
reviewers."  Mrs.  Knhn  doss  not  wm^  « 
single  reviewer  as  a  Cooammilst  agent  or 
symp«thlxer  and  she  dose  not  t— *gnnt^  a 
slni^  book  as  InsMUoas  propaganada  for 
treaarai.  Presoraably  the  laws  of  Ubel  have 
something  to  do  with  Mia.  Kuhni  taOure  to 
be  qiectllc. 

Mrs.  Kohn  sesns  to  assume  that  all  antl- 
Commanist  books  are  per  se  good  books  *nd 
should  be  pralsad.  But  the  faet  Is  that  like 
other  books,  they  vary  in  quality  aixl  we 
deem  It  the  fmictian  at  the  reviewer  in  tbeee 
cases,  as  well  as  In  all  otlMts,  to  dtstingulali 
between  the  good  and  the  bad. 

One  other  point  in  the  American  licgkm 
magazine  presentation  deserves  attentloo. 
There  appeared  as  a  panel  llliistratton  for 
the  article  reproductions  at  the  Jackets  at 
10  books.  The  caption  for  thta  iUustratloa 
was  title;  "The  Oommlas  have  done  their 
best  to  keep  these  books  oat  of  yoiv 
hands.  •  •  •"  KzcefH  for  Seeds  of  Tre». 
son  iind  a  passing  reference  to  Assignment 
In  Utopia,  none  of  these  books  are  mentlotied 
In  the  article.  KR  but  1  of  these  10  books 
were  quite  favorably  levlewed  by  the  TUnca. 

Our  responsibility  In  the  book  review,  t* 
we  see  tt,  is  to  select  honest,  qualUted  re- 
viewers and  to  let  them  have  their  say.  Cer- 
tainly, under  that  definition  of  our  aim.  any 
Conununlst  would  be  ruled  oat.  That  has 
been  and  continutee  to  be  our  polley. 

LorrAMaaKB.. 

Smndof  Editor. 

On  June  28.  1951.  I  sent  this  reply  to 
Mr.  Markers  first  letter: 

Jxnn  38.  1B61. 
Mr.  LxsTca  Maskil, 

Sundap  Editor,  Mew  York  Tiinet, 
New  York.  N.  T. 
Dear   Mr.   Marj^el:   I  have  your  letter  of 
June   18  referring  to  my  Senate  speech  on 
June  5  which  dealt  with  the  China  policy, 
Miss  Utiey's  book,  The  China  Story,  and  a 
Btirvey  of  book  reviews  in  the  years  1M5-60. 
You  speak  in  your  letter  of  an  article  In 
the  American  Legion  magazine  of  February. 
I  have  never  read  the  article  t  nd  so  am  not 
able  to  dl.?cufia  it. 

In  referring  to  my  speech  you  say :  "There 
are  statements  made  in  that  speech  and  im- 
plicauons  that  are  both  inaccurate  and  dis> 
tlnctly  unfair." 

Please  tell  me  what  statements  are  inac- 
curate and  what  Implications  are  unfair. 
Cordially  yours, 

OwKM  Baa  win  aa. 
United  Stmtes  Senate. 

Mr.  Markel.  on  July  17,  1951.  replied 
to  my  request  for  particulars  as  folloa's; 

Th£  Nxw  Yobk  Taczs, 
Times  Squve,  Julg  17,  1951. 
Hon.  OwiiM  BacwsTTZ, 

The  United  Statei  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  SENAToa  Bazwsna:  You  ask  "what 
statements  are  Inaccurate  and  what  impli- 
cations are  unfair"  in  your  speech  of  June  5. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tables  which  you  In- 
serted In  the  Keooks  and  which  appear  on 
pages  6145  and  6146  carrying  the  foUowlng 
heading:  "Nonaction  books  on  China  pub- 
lished In  the  United  States  and  reviewed  In 
the  Sew  York  Times  Book  Bevlew.  liK5-50. 
inclusive."  Only  that  half  of  the  list  ap- 
pearing on  the  left-hand  side  d  the  page 
correctly  refers  to  the  Mew  York  Times. 

You  allege  that  "often  they  (writers  on 
China)  reviewed  one  another's  twoks."  Tliat 
statement  is  not  true.  It  would  he  mors 
accurate  to  say  they  "seldom  reviewed  ooa 
another's  books."  Among  the  35  books  oa 
China  listed  In  your  chart,  only  two  books 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


■o  bAiMll«d — AniiAlM  Jacoby  rcrleved 
John  K.  PalrtMink'B  book,  and  Profevsor  Palr- 
tenJi  reviewed  the  Jacoby  and  White  books. 
Durlac  this  e-ye«r  period  18  dUTerent  rer 
Ttowen  appralMd  the  S5  books  on  China 
cohered  In  the  Sunday  Time*  Book  Review. 

Tou  make  this  statement:  "The  tables 
demonstrate  the  remarkable  success  of  this 
mOoTX  to  explain  In  glowing  terms  the  Chl- 
neae  Communist  cause."  As  proof  of  this 
statement,  so  far  as  the  New  York  Times  U 
eoncerned.  you  cite  only  a  review  bv  Nathan- 
iel Pefler  of  a  book  by  Ounther  Sieln  pub- 
lished tn  1945.  In  that  connection  there  Is 
a  quotation  from  the  China  Story  by  Freda 
UUey — •  book  and  writer  you  highly  cn- 
dorae.  On  page  li3  cf  the  China  Story  Miss 
Utley  refers  to  Tillman  I>urdln,  then  and 
now  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
In  China,  as  "politically  one  of  the  best- 
Informed  correspondents"  ( incidentally.  Mr. 
Durdm  has  written  both  book  reviews  .%nd 
magMlne  articles  for  the  Sunday  Times). 
Mlsa  Dtley  says.  "It  was  also  Durdln  who 
(ave  me  what  is  probably  the  fundamen^l 
reason  why  so  many  American  correspond- 
ents In  China  fell  under  the  Communist  spell 
during  World  War  n.  "You  must  under- 
stand.' he  said,  'how  e&sy  It  was  to  believe 
In  the  Commimlsts.  It  was  so  utterly  hope- 
laaa  In  Free  China.  The  graft,  the  misery, 
the  lack  of  will  to  fight  any  more.  Even  I 
felt  tliat  It  could  not  be  worse,  and  must  be 
iwttar  In  Communist  China'." 

Tb«  iBBpUcfttloBs  of  your  remarks  seem  to 
me  ohvlouft — th&t  those  In  charge  of  the 
Wew  York  Times  Book  Renew  during  this 
period  were  either  fellow  travelers  or  dupes. 
That  was  the  charge  made  in  extenso  in  the 
Kuhn  article  In  the  American  Legion  mag- 
azine—an article  endorsed,  by  footnote,  m 
the  Dtley  book.  That  Is  why  the  memo- 
randum I  sent  you  is  pertinent. 

The  New  York  Times  does  not  employ 
Communisu.  has  never  knowingly  employed 
them,  and  has  been  opposed  to  ail  t^jtali- 
t«rlan  movements  from  the  very  bestinnir.?. 
This  policy  holds  and  has  always  held  for 
the  book  review. 

In  sum.  I  think  your  charges,  and  more 
their  implications,  are  distinctly  unfair  and 
unfortunate  and  that  they  should  be  cor- 
rected. Z  believe  the  facts  warrant  that  this 
correction  should  be  made  In  the  Congsks- 
ttonAL  RxcoKO  in  a  position  of  prominence 
•quai  to  that  of  the  original  allegations. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lestxx  Markzl. 

Sunday  Editor. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  present  my 
detailed  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Markel.  In 
this  letter  I  say  that  since  he  insists  that 
the  points  he  raises  be  given  space  in  the 
RscoKO  I  have  taken  this  means  of  satis- 
fying his  contention. 

My  reply,  as  of  August  13.  1951.  is  as 
follows : 

ICr.  Lxsm  Makkkl, 

Sunday  Editor.  New  York  Times, 
Sew  York  City.  S.  Y. 

DCAB  Ifa.  Msmri. :  I  have  your  letter  nf 
Jtily  17  with  its  continued  comment  on  niy 
Senate  spMCch  of  June  5  which  dealt  with  the 
China  pdtcj,  IClae  Utley's  book  The  China 
Story  and  a  stirvey  of  bock  reviews  In  the 
Sunday  Times  and  Sunday  Herald  Tribune 
In  the  years  1945-dO  inclusive. 

Tou  arfe  correct  In  your  reference  to  the 
misplaced  table*  In  the  Congkxskional  Rec- 
for  June  5,  1951  (pp.  6145,  6146).  This 
•  printer's  error  and  on  June  7.  1951. 
lone  before  your  original  letter  of  June  18. 
reqtieet  was  made  from  the  Senate  floor  that 
tbe  tables  be  corrected.    This  was  done 

The  tables  were  corrected,  as  shown  In  the 
attached  reprint  of  the  speech,  a.nd  will  so 
appear  In  the  Rbcou. 

Tou  refer  on^  again  to  the  memorandum 
vbteli  you  lasued  oonecmlng  an  article  In 


the  American  Leeion  masjiizJn*'  .^s  I  -  lal 
before,  the  menuirand'inn  is  r:ie:iiAi:^.<-v^  -> 
far  as  my  speech  i.s  rDnceri.Pd,  for  I  have 
never  read  the  ;-irt.cle  re.'erred  to  and  so 
cannot  dl.scus.s  it 

Now.  before  I  take  up  your  other  charges, 
I  would  like  to  make  some  general  state- 
ments. 

I  have  been  a  Mf-mbrr  f  Congress  for  18 
years  and  n  Sen-i*  ,r  since  1941  In  those 
years  I  have  had  t  •  deal  repeatedly.  In  one 
way  or  another,  with  questions  Involved  In 
Far  East  policv  Ir.  line  of  duty  I  have  been 
out  to  China  mys*-;.'  It  Is  not  a  situation  In 
which  I  ariG  oT!>-r  Senators,  have  had  to  act 
for  the  first  time 

The  conduct  ui  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  m  the  Far  East  has  long  been  a  matter 
of  intense  worry  and  concern  in  the  Con- 
gress If  y  u  do  not  already  know  it.  I  may 
tell  you  nuw  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
anxiety  has  been  the  long  islanding  practice 
cf  the  administration  geneAlly  and  the 
State  Depart. Tie r-.t  In  particular,  to  withhold 
from  Ccr.tfres.s  information  of  what  they 
were  doini;  In  Ch:na  The  Marzani  case,  the 
Hiss  ca.se  the  Wadleigh  confessions,  the 
Amerasia  case  and  numerous  others  deep- 
ened su^pic!;)n  and  reacted  upon  the  con- 
gressional an.xiety  ov.r  the  China  policy. 

The  abrupt  dismissal  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  precipitated  the  Senate  Investigation, 
with  which,  no  d<^ubt  vou  are  familiar.  Al- 
most coincldentallv  w.'!i  'he  Mac.Arthur  dis- 
missal cam^^  the  publication  nf  Miss  Utley's 
lxx)k.  The  China  S'ory  I  read  i:  and  was 
more  than  impressed  by  :' 

Tn  me  the  bi  ic  wa.s  'if  unusual  value 
because  it  a&sen.bled  and  made  available  to 
the  public  t  r  'j^e  r.rst  time  a  mass  of  In- 
f-irmatun  about  the  China  policy  hitherto 
scattered  or — to  the  public — unknown.  I  de- 
termined to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ser.ate  and  did  so  In  my  speech  of  June  5. 
1951- 

In  the  cour<^p  of  reading  Miss  Utley's  book 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  section  on  the 
txxk  reviews.  I  have  been  a  tolerably  con- 
stant reader  of  both  the  Sunday  New  York 
I'iines  and  Herald  Tribune  for  many  years 
and  the  passai^es  in  the  Utley  book  referred 
t3  crys.allued  an  uneasy  feeling  which  I 
had  had  for  a  long  time  This  feeling  de- 
rived not  from  someone  else  s  opinions  but 
from  my  cwn  more  or  less  casual  reading  of 
h(X)k.  reviews  over  the  past  5  years  or  so. 
It  had  se-^med  to  me  that  somehow  the  dice 
were   be.:.,;  loaded. 

Once  I  had  read  this  section  of  Miss  Ut- 
lev  .<  book.  I  determined  to  have  a  look  at 
the  record  myself.  With  that  In  mind  I  In- 
spected the  reviews  of  books  on  China  as 
they  acpeared  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Sunday  book  re- 
views for  the  years  i945  to  1950.  Inclusive. 
What  I  discove-ed  more  than  confirmed  what 
Mi.-s  Utl'-y  had  said  and  what  my  uneasy 
feelings  had  suggested  long  before  Upon 
what  I  found  I  wrote  my  Senate  speech. 

Y  m  sp' ke  1.1  your  original  letter  of  a 
"Campaign  I  may  say  that  my  remarks 
we.-''  a  part  of  no  campaign  whatever.  They 
were  ba«ed  upon  my  own  experience  as  de- 
t.u'.ed  above. 

Now  for  your  cliarges. 

You  say:  "You  allege  that  'often  they 
(writers  on  China  i  reviewed  one  another's 
bo'  k.s  That  statement  is  not  true  It 
w  Mid  be  m  Tre  accurete  to  say  they  "seldom 
re\!ewed  jne  another's  books  '  Among  the 
35  b'xiiv.s  on  China  listed  In  your  chart,  only 
two  tyviks  w?re  so  handled  —  Annaiee  Ja- 
.1.   K    Fairbanks  book  and 


coby  reviewed  J 
Proiessor  t  u.-t'.i 
White  b<.x.ik.-i    ' 

Your  .statem"::'  h  \.i: 
iddresa  I  deal*  -p-'ri:. :, 
of  the  bo<k  r.v-'A«  l: 
said  .S'.i  repe.i'etllv  'T\r 
tlie  reprint  a:i.l  'iee  for  yourself  If  you  In- 
sist upon  the  Tiaies  table  alone,  look  at  this 


ipwed  the  Jacoby  and 


fitting.     In  my 
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iT'  'ip  :  ar.'boro  revu'wed  in  the  Times; 
o-Ae:i  Li'-iin.TP,  jMhn  K  Falrbank,  Annale* 
Jacoby,  Harold  Isaacs,  and  Robert  Payne. 
Now  look  at  this  list  of  reviewers :  Owen  Lat- 
timore.  John  K  Falrbank,  Annri.ee  Jacooy, 
Harold  Isaacs,  and  Robert  Payne 

Why  do  you  drag  Mr.  Tillman  Durdin  into 
this  discussion  and  say  that  he  has  written 
book  reviews  fL.'r  the  Sunday  Times'  My 
speech  covered  specific  lUy  the  years  l'.i45 
to  1950.  inclusive  Show  me  the  plare  in 
the  table,  which  covers  those  years,  wh'-re 
Mr  Ehirdin  had  a  book  pub!li.«-hed  or  re- 
viewed one  for  the  Sunday  Times 

You  quote  me  as  saying  ■Tlie  tables  dem- 
onstrate the  remarkable  success  of  this  ef- 
fort to  explain  tn  glowing  terms  the  Chinese 
Communist  cause"  Then  you  yourself  say: 
■  As  proof  of  this  statement,  so  far  as  the 
New  York  Times  is  concerned,  you  cite  only 
a  review  by  Nathaniel  Peffer  of  a  book  by 
Gunther  Stein  published  in  1945" 

Very  well,  let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Let  us  also  begin  with  the  original  ref- 
erence to  Peflers  review  of  Gunther  Steins 
The  Challenge  of  Red  China.  (New  York 
Times.  Sunday,  October  28,   1945.  ( 

Saj-s  Peffer:  "There  Is  something  In  Com- 
munist China  that  captures  the  imagina- 
tion   of    :i:i    .-  r'3    and    conditions    of    men. 

•  •  •  I"  iT.'.st  be  emphasi?ed  that  Mr. 
Stein  Is  a  competent  rep'^rter  and  t!-..tt  he 
docume:i*.s   his   facts." 

In  mv  -.peech,  after  quotir.g  Peffer's  re- 
view I  'hen  referred  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  Arn-.y  published  a  report  prepared  by 
General  Mac.-\rthur's  stafT  in  which  it  waa 
stated  that  S'ein.  according  to  records  dis- 
covered in  Japan,  had  been  a  m.ember  )f  a 
Russian  Communist  spy  rina;  m  Asia,  Stein 
fled  this  country  within  24  hours.  So  faw  as 
I  know,  he  has  never  dared  to  return. 

The  Times  published  Peffer's  warrant  of 
Stein's  "competence  '  Has  Pefler  revised  his 
Judgment  and  has  the  Times  ever  published 
such  revision,  if  any? 

Let  us  proceed. 

In  my  speech  I  sa::! 
elgn   service   officers    a:. 
"Here,     in    this     heer 
germ  of  the  fatal  coal.t 
sequently  became  the  ba.sis  of  United  States 
China  policy  was  cultiva'ed  a:-d  promoted  " 

Observe  a  quotation  :r  :-..  Ecisrar  Snows 
review  of  Owen  Lattimore  '  b  .<  '^■'.'.uii'n 
in  Asia  tn  the  Times  f.'r  FvGrM.ry  2j.  1943. 
After  citing  Lattim.ore's  eminence  as  an  ex- 
pert. Mr.  Snow  goes  on.  partly  quoting  from 
and  partly  commenting  on  the  Lattimore 
book  Itself: 

"The  Communists  control  a  territory  with 
80.000.000  people;  they  have  expanded  "not 
because  they  subdue  people  by  armed  force 
but  because  the  people  support  them';  basic 
economic  conditions  under  Communist  rule 
are  better  than  under  Kuomlntang  rule; 
many  non-Communists  live  peacefully  In 
their  areas  and  support  the  regime,  and  "the 
political  structure  under  the  Communists 
Is  more  nearly  democratic  than  under  the 
Kuon>lntang.'  .■^t  the  same  time  Lattimore 
stresses  at  considerable  length  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  role  as  si  mething  which  rises  above 
the  limitations  ."'  one  party  rule  He  dees 
not  consider  the  Generalissimo  a  dictator  so 
much  as  the  f'.->cus  of  a  coalition  of  politi- 
cal forces  representing  the  different  eco- 
nomic and  regional  forces  inside  the  country. 

•  •  •  Lattimore  thinks  he  ( Chiang  Kai- 
shek)  need  not  fear  1  's:;:-;  b.;.-  i:-:.  Tity  in  a 
government  In  which  p;ir:y  diS-rences  with 
the  Communists  could  be  reconciled  by  dem- 
ocratic processes" 

Mr  Markel.  where,  ir;  thi.<  review  is  tb.ere 
any  warning  from  the  Gre.-.t  Lattimore 
and  or  Snow  of  the  disaster  t  ;  the  United 
States  which  a  Communist  success  la  China 
would  repre.'ipnt  "■  And  how  etlecive  were 
those  democratic  processes  '  m  rec.  ncihn^ 
Chiang's  difTerences   with   the   C  inmumsts? 


'-'.::^  •     the  for- 

:>■    Ov   X.   writers. 

:s    group    the 

iuea  which  sub- 
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Chiang  bafked  at  the  coalition,  our  Gcv- 
ernment,  and  State  Department  did  their 
best  to  ram  it  down  his  throat.  How  do  you 
nine  the  pr<jsp«ct  as  of  now,  Mr.  Market? 

One  further  comment  on  this  review.  Mr. 
Snow  says: 

"This  book  brilliantly  illuminates  the  main 
questions  of  cur  time  in  As.la.  and  how  they 
could  be  aruswered  by  an  Intelligent,  verte- 
brate policy  In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer. 
howe-.er.  !;i  order  to  win  acceptance  for  such 
measures  we  need  a  new  philosophy  in  Con- 
gres.",  which  In  turn  (and  alone)  could  im- 
po-e  it  on  the  State  Department." 

The  sardonic  implications  of  this  passage 
are    sublime.      For    your    iniormailou.    Mr. 


Markel,  I  may  saj 


:a:  I  believe  tn  the  pe- 


riod Covered  there  ha.=  been  no  limit  Un  which 
the  State  Department  would  not  go  m  sup- 
pressing, distorting  and  concealing  from 
Cbneress  what  it  was  doing  m  China. 

Let  us  proceed. 

Here  i.'  a  passaee  from  Edgar  Snow's  re- 
view of  Harrist.n  Forman  s  report  f  r<.»ni  Red 
China,  a.*^  i"  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  MiiTch  U,  li>45  For  a  devious,  insidious 
propaganda  Job  I  think  It  would  be  difficult 
to  beat. 

'Within  this  year,  we  sh.tll  be  obliged  to 
make  a  de<:i.sion  m  our  poiicy  toward  the 
forces  locked  in  this  dispute,  for  It  concerns 
the  operation  of  otir  military  plans  tc  re- 
cover North  China  and  Manchuria.  We  shall 
have  to  chcxjse.  before  then,  whether  to  con- 
tinue to  tjive  all  military  aid  and  economic 
cooperation  to  the  Generalissimo's  antl- 
Gommuuist  govern.ment  at  Chungking,  even 
If  his  troops  begin  txi  try  to  move  into  areas 
in  the  northern  Provinces  now  already  freed 
of  Japanese  by  the  Chinese  partisans  i  which 
hare  political  administrations  of  their  own) 
or  whether  to  aid  b^.")th  groups  Impartially. 
TbJs  problem  is  likely  to  become  much  more 
complex,  rather  than  less  so.  as  we  approach 
the  day  when  S^^viet  arms  mtist  stirely  In- 
tervene to  h3.sten  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia. 

■'Harrison  Forman's  report  from  Red  China, 
with  Its  fresh  vivid  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  battle  for  life  and  freedom 
under  China's  partisans  {that  Is.  the  Com- 
munists) is  therefore  an  e.xtraordinarily 
timely  book  and  of  con.«:lderable  historic  as 
well  as  contemipcrary  value," 

I.*t  us  pr'3ceed. 

Here  is  Annaiee  Jacoby,  reviewing  John  B. 
Powell  s  My  25  Years  in  China  m  the  New 
York  Times  for  December  16.  1945. 

"He  (Mr  Powell)  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
entitled  to  his  view  of  a  presently  controver- 
sial situation  But  he  makes  the  serious 
error  of  allowing  it  to  distort  his  interpreta- 
tion of  history  by  dra«;giug  the  Red  Menace 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  into  situations 
where  it  hardly  seems  at  home  " 

Mr  Markel,  wouidn't  you  say  that  Miss 
J.ici  by  wa,s  doing  her  best  to  soft-pedal  "the 
Red  Menace  '  in  the  passage  cited? 

Let  us  proceed. 

Here  is  John  K.  Falrbank  reviewing  Thim- 
der  Out  of  China  by  The<xlore  White  and 
Annaiee  Jacoby  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
CK  •    ber    27,    1946, 

Did  the  Times  give  the  reader  any  warning 
abo'Ut  Fairbank.'  On  the  contrary  he  was 
represented  as  an  authority.  At  the  end  of 
the  review,  the  Times  identifies  Falrbank  as 
follows:  'Jcihn  K  Fairbank.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  Harvard,  began  his  stud- 
ies of  Chinese  language  and  history  at 
Oxf<.-ird  as  a  Rh>xles  scholar.  Since  1932  he 
has  spent  nearly  half  his  lime  In  China. 
during  the  war  In  government  service  at 
Cliungking  and  more  recently  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  State's  cultural  pro- 
gram." 

I  suppose  you  might  contend  that  identi- 
fying Fairbank  as  head  of  the  Department 
of    State  s    cultural    pn^gram    ccnititutes    a 


warning  to  the  reader,  but  I  will  not  debate 

that. 

Let  us  have  the  passage  from  Fairbank'* 
review  of  the  Whtte-Jacoby  book.  The  Tlmca 
typographical  arrangement  does  not  always 
make  It  clear  when  Fairbank  la  quoting  the 
book  or  talking  for  himself.  Tou  must  be  the 
Judge       Nevertheless   look    at    this   passage: 

"Equally  striking  Is  the  picture  of  th« 
Communists,  who  worked  with  history  as  If 
It  were  a  tool  and  with  peasants  as  If  they 
were  raw  material:  they  reached  down  mto 
the  darkness  of  each  village  and  summoned 
fr.r-m  it  "  •  •  such  (word  omitted  by 
the  Times)  the  Kuomlntang  nor  Japan  im- 
agined could  exist  •  •  •  If  you  take  a 
peasant  who  has  been  swindled,  beaten  and 
kicked  about  for  all  his  waking  days  and 
•  •  •  treat  him  like  a  man.  ask  his 
opinion,  let  him  vote  for  a  local  government, 
let  him  orjanize  his  own  police  and  gend- 
armes, decide  on  his  own  taxes  and  vote 
himself  a  reduction  in  rent  and  interest — if 
you  do  all  that,  the  peasent  becomes  a  man." 

Mr.  Markel.  do  you  get  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  communism  out  of  this  passage? 
Mr.  Fairbank  says  ot  the  authors  that 
"their  grasp  of  the  facta  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned nor  their  passionate  Americanism.  ' 
In  my  Judgment  the  passage  quoted  is  admir- 
ably designed  to  give  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  the  Chinese  Comm.unista  are 
noble  Uljerators.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  Judge 
the  quality  of  the  Whlte-Jacoby  passionate 
Americanism . 

Let    us    proceed. 

Here  Is  a  passage  from  Annaiee  .Jacob's 
review  of  Hoiger  Cahili's  Look  South  to  the 
Polar  Star  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  February  9,  1&47.  Miss  Jacoby  is 
talking   now,   not   Mr.  Catiill : 

"The  Chinese  Communist  program  of  local 
democracy  was  gatliering  ragged  griotipe  who 
for  the  first  time  believed  proml^a  worth 
fighting  for  and  fought  Japanese,  puppets 
and  government  troops.  Already — though 
not  many  saw  it  then — the  Chungking  gov- 
ernment was  beginning  to  dissolve  into  cor- 
ruption   and   oppression. " 

Mr.  Markel.  lu  my  speech  I  said : 

"In  general,  thdigh  not  In  every  detail 
these  t«oks  assumed  a  common  pattern  ar- 
guing  two   fundamental    points: 

"First.  The  government  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  is  vicious,  corrupt,  decadent  and  tyran- 
nical. 

■  Second.  The  Chinese  Commiinist  move- 
ment Is  healthy,  vigoroiis  and,  in  m^ost  re- 
spects, an  admirable  effort  to  attain  Justice 
and  liberation." 

Does  not  the  passage  from  Miss  Jacoby 's 
review  Illustrate  exactly  tbe  attitude  I  was 
trying  to  Illustrate? 

Let  us  proceed. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  Owen  Lattimore's 
review  of  Israel  Epstein's  book  The  Un- 
finished Revolution  in  China  as  it  appeared 
m  the  New  York  Times  for  June  22.  1947: 

■  1.1  the  last  10  years  American  writers 
have  taken  the  lead  over  all  others  In  raising 
the  level  of  description  and  analysis  In  writ- 
ing about  China.  From  Edgar  Snow's  Red 
Star  Over  China  to  Theodore  White  and 
Annaiee  Jacob's  Thunder  Out  of  China  the 
list  of  names  is  distinguished — and  most  of 
these  writers  von  their  distinction  solely  or 
primarily  by  what  they  had  to  say  about 
China.  Israel  Epstein  has  without  question 
established  a  place  for  himself  tn  this  dis- 
tinguished company.  *  *  *  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  recent  and  current  trend  of 
good  books  about  China,  well  documented 
and  well  written,  has  been  well  to  the  left 
of  center.  The  writers  eltlier  throw  thetr 
weight  Into  criticism  at  the  Kuomlntang, 
like  Wr.  White  and  Mr.  (ale)  Jacoby.  or  Into 
outspoken  st^ppart  of  tbe  Chinese  Ccanmu- 
nists,  like  Mr.  Epstein.  •  •  •  Tnere  is 
no  question  about  Mr.  Epstein's  partisan- 
ship He  not  only  justifies  Chinese  Com- 
munist policy  but  he  justifies  it  and  Russian. 


poUcy  Id  relatloo  to  each  otb«r  and  In  iwl»- 
tlon  to  Amerlean  poUcy.  But  the  over-aU 
American  InterMt  In  China  baa  moved  be- 
yond partlaanshlp.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
tell  wbethar  an  atittaor  la  irartl— n  or  impar- 
tial; but  we  also  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  he  present  enough  facta  for  oa  to  be  able 
to  form  a>ur  own  optnlon.  Mr.  Cpateln  him 
preaented  eno>ugh  faet*  for  thla  rcvtetrer,  at 
least,  to  form  an  optn.km.'* 

I  ahall  not  comment  on  this  passage  be> 
yond  saying  that  I  bsUev*  it  bears  out, 
utterly,  the  argtiment  I  mads  In  my  speseh. 

Let  us  proceed. 

Here  to  a  passage  from  Robert  Shaplen's 
review  «|  Robert  Payne':  The  Revolt  of  Asia 
as  It  appeared  In  the  Hew  York  Times  for 
September  28.  1947: 

"He  has  a  convincing  triumvirate  of 
heroes,  •  •  •  8h>anr.  the  diminutive 
former  head  of  the  Indonsslan  Oovemment; 

•  •  •  Nehru,  of  India,  and  Mao  Tss- 
tung.  of  Communist  China.  His  chief  vil- 
lains are  Chiang  Kal-atatek  and  the  Kuomln- 
tang    •     •     •     he     believes    implicitly     tn 

•  •  •  the  beat  Matursk  of  reform  in  Com- 
munist China. "  •  •  •  Tbs  Revolt  of 
Asia  •  •  •  gtands  with  Harold  Isaac's 
recent  No  Peace  for  Asia  as  a  useful  and  well- 
WTltten  study  of  {he  East  In  turmoil." 

Mr.  Markel.  do  you  not  think  that  this 
passage  bears  ovit  what  I  said  In  my  speechf 

Let  us  proceed. 

We  have  had  Falrbank  quoting  glowing 
passages  about  the  Chinese  Cooimunista 
from  Miss  Jacoby  as  cited  above.  Mow  we 
have  Uiaa  Jacoby  telling  all  and  sundry  how 
superb  a  efefcracter  Mr  Falrbank  la  In  her 
review  of  »a*rbank'«  The  United  States  and 
China  in  tB^  New  York  Times  for  July  11, 
1948: 

"Only  a  fcxjllsh  man  or  a  reniarkably 
learned  one  will  write  a  book  about  China 
for  the  next  few  yean.  After  The  United 
States  and  China,  there's  not  much  left  to 
say  I  can't  remember  another  volume  which 
holds,  packed  so  tightly,  as  much  scholarly 
Information  about  a  single  subject.  •  •  • 
Falrbank  probably  knows  as  much  about 
China  as  any  other  American.  He  went  to 
that  country  in  1932  after  studying  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Harvard,  and  Ox- 
ford: he  came  back  an  authority  on  western 
Imperialisms  and  their  Impact  on  oriental 
societies.  He  taught  Chinese  history  at 
Harvard,  where  he  set  up  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  China  programs  in  our  coun- 
try His  Is  not  a  pale  and  bookish  China, 
nor  a  country  remembered  from  cahner  pre- 
war days.  He  understands  the  mess  it's  In 
today,  be  returned  only  recently  from  a  tour 
cf  duty  as  director  of  the  Cnlted  States  In- 
ff  rmatlon  Service  in  China  •  •  •  Fair- 
bank  believes  that  China's  economic  system 
la  probably  heading  toward  socialism  rather 
than  capitalism.  What  form  of  socialism 
win  depend,  of  cotirse.  upon  the  kind  of 
government  which  controls  it.  He  believes 
that  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the 
civil  war.  this  wUl  be  an  authoritarian  bu- 
reaucracy.    •      «     •  " 

In  my  speech.  Mr.  Markel,  I  said.  "The 
praise  was  glowing,  but  a  spoonful  of  criti- 
cism was  often  put  In  to  give  the  right  tint 
of  Impartiality.  A  master  propagandist 
cculd  not  have  done  a  better  Job" 

When  Miss  Jacoby  says  "He  | Fairbanks  be- 
lieves that  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  civil  war,  this  will  be  an  authoritarian 
bureaucracy  *  *  *  "  rhe  Isn't  putting  In 
a  spoonful  of  criticism.  She  is  subtly  trying 
to  pin  a  flg  le&f  on  Mr.  Falrbank— just  in 


You  do  not  think  so?  Then  turn  to  Pair- 
bank's  review  of  Gerald  Wlnfleld's  China's 
Struggle  for  Survival  as  It  appeared  In  tta* 

New  York  Times  for  December  12.  1948. 

Says  Falrbank : 

"Now  that  the  bankruptcy  of  our  made-ln- 
Congress    aid-to-China    policy    has    proved 
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•fftln  Uut  AoMrtean  arnu  thtppe;!  abroad  do 
not  iiiimwrllj-  protect  tbe  Affi«rlc«n  way  of 
lit;  w  can  try  to  cozutruct  a  new  Cblna 
poUey." 

Did  you  read  thla  paoaga  before  the  Times 
put  U  In  type.  Mr  Uarkel?  It  strikes  ma 
•a  outrageotia.  It  ia  moat  certainly  true  thst 
Ooofrvea  did  tta  utmoat  to  aid  China  and 
who  ftTjatrated  the  effort?  The  very  admin - 
tatzatlon  which,  the  Times  book  review  said. 
Mr.  Patrbank  represented  In  Chungklni;  and 
wboae  State  Department  cultural  program 
your  paper  sa^  he  headed. 

There  was.  among  other  things,  an  em- 
bargo clamped  on  arms  shipments  to  China 
»nA  it  waan't  Congress  that  laid  that  em- 
bOfO.  It  waa  done  by  the  State  Depart- 
mot  In  their  effort  to  force  Chiang  to  adopt 
th*  ooalltlon  policy.  I  wish  you  would  r<»ad 
tht  aaoond  chapter  In  Miss  Utley  s  bo<..ic 
caUad  Too  Little  Too  Late — The  FacU  About 
AM  to  China. 
Lat  oa  proceed. 

Tou  bave  had  great  regard.  It  seemjs.  for 
fwT«»wia  Jaeoby's  talents.  Here  is  a  pas- 
aagt  trom  bar  review  of  General  Chennau't  3 
Way  at  a  Fighter  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
Tcarft  TiBMa  for  January  30.  1949: 

''■^(ClMnnault)  adds  that  this  same  dic- 
tator (Cblaag  Kal-ahek)  'thoroughly  under- 
rtood  tba  Oooununtat  motives  and  tech- 
nlqina  and  kxtew  that  a  Communist  minority 
la  a  eoaUtkw  goramment  would  actually 
iwtt  ta  eompleta  Caaamunist  domination 
at  ChtaM.'  Perhapa.  but  how  could  a  man 
I  fall  to  aaa  that  thla  waa  preferable  to 
Commtmlat  victory  In  the  field'' ' 
J  iball  abstain  from  comment  on  this 
popi^anitlit  gam  and  let  the  exhibit  stand 

(Or  ttmU. 
IB  my  apaaeb.  Mr.  Uarkel.  I  said: 
"tt  ta  not  to  ba  auppoaed.  Ui.  President. 
tbttk  ^,h*^  truaty  band  could  hit  tbe  bull  3 
time.     A  acore  of  100  percent  was 
not  qulta  to  be  achieved. 
oampte.  In  the  oourae  of  6  years,  in 
aid  Tribune  Weekl-/  Book  Review,  two 
voluiBaa  on  China  are  reviewed  by  the  feliab'.e 
Aldi  StMle.  the  far  aaatem  correspondent. 
ly   in  tbe  Wew  York   Times    we   can 
anna  ■keptlelam  In  three  reviews  by 
XilUeo.    Other   examples    might    be 


•Vat.  by  and  Urge.  Mr.  President,  tbe  boys 

gfeia  who.  in  the  old-time  phrase,  were 

to  carry  the  message  to  Garci.i. 

a  trttmiph.    On  the  whole  it  was  as 

i  a  aalllng  Job  for  communism  as  bas 

baan  done  here." 

ilat  the  aentanca  "Other  examples  might 
b*  gtvan." 

I  vUl  now.  to  turn  up  this  lengtby  reply. 
etto  for  you  one  of  these  examples,  a  pas- 
aafe  from  Robert  A.  Smith  a  review  of  H.I- 
llafton  Tongt  Dateline :  China  as  It  appeiired 
In  tlM  Maw  York  Times  for  April  22.  1950 

"Tlura  are  two  aspects  of  this  book  ib.it 
BBkka  it  tmpewtant  at  this  time. 

TMnt.  it  raealla.  polnta  up  and  Illustrates 
wbat  many  Americana  often  forget  that 
China  waa  fighting  for  her  life  a  long  time 
before  Pearl  HarbOi.  Much  of  the  talk  of  the 
'Ineptitude'  of  the  Chinese  Governmer.t 
(tome  of  it  oflVlal)  bypasses  the  days  In 
which  China  taught  alone  " 

This  waa  a  point  heavily  underscored  in 
Mlaa  Utleya  book  and  In  my  speech,  a  point 
which  moat  of  your  reviewers  carefully  i>;- 
iMired.  To  continue  with  the  quote  of  this 
particular  review: 

"Dr.  Tong  makea  a  calm  appraisal  of  why 
the  Chlneae  Oovernment  got  a  "bad  press" 
In  1»44  and  1W5  and  why  the  Chinese  Com- 
munUU  got  such  a  good  one  Basic  was  the 
conflict  between  the  ma)ortty  ut  the  curre- 
apondenta  and  Chiang  Kai-ahek  over  the 
nature  of  the  Communlats. 


-Many  of  •,b'»  rorrf^sponder.ts  !;:^;5>^1  *.'•.'•". 
the  Communists  w>>rf  just  aiiotnfr  p<^:iu.-<il 
party  In  the  stric';-  A.-r.frican  ser.se.  They 
thought  Ten  an  shot.  Id  r.-ive  as  s  <l  a  chance 
as  the  BepubUoiir..*.  or  it  .t-.f"  1-  Norman 
Thomas  would  he  •»  :::  'hLs  country.  Chiang 
regarded  the  Corr.:r.ur.:.<"j  as  a  consplratoru; 
fifth  column  whose  aur.  •*■  t.*  'he  overthrow 
of  China,  Suhsequent  e-.ei.-.->  have  proved 
that  Chiang  was  right 

I  ."^ubmit  Mr  Markel,  that  Mr,  Tong  and 
Mr  Smith  and  nnvseif  are  right  And  I  sub- 
mit that  y  ;ur  contentions  will  not  hold 
water, 

Y  )u  say  in  your  letter  "The  Implications 
of  y  jur  remarks  seem  to  me  obvious — that 
those  in  f-harge  of  the  New  York  Times  B<ok 
Review  during  this  period  were  either  fellow 
irAvelers  or  dupes  " 

I  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  Here 
13  What  I  actually  said 

I::  SI  me  *ay  or  other— I  do  not  pretend 
to  k:-.ox  how  it  was  done — the  authors  of 
these  b<'oics  managed  to  endorse  each  other's 
wares  with  remarkable  siuccess  Often  they 
reviewed  one  another  s  books.  It  was  all 
very  skillful     *      •      '. 

■.■Mid  where  this  crowd  really  went  to  town 
was  when  they  swung  the  hatchet  on  the 
lew  luthcrs  and  Journalists  who  tried  to 
w;'.r:'.  A.Tsencans  of  the  Communist  peril  " 
But  I  n  w  ?av  this  On  the  basis  of  the 
record  i'  ,^f*ems  very  clear  that  some  more 
than  casu.il  eSort,  some  peculiar  and  delib- 
erate intent,  was  working  somewhere  On 
the  basis  of  the  record  I  believe  that  some 
In'.estigation.  some  heart  searching,  and 
Some  admissions  are  due  from  the  Times 
rather  than  the  sort  of  protest  shown  In 
y',iur  correspondence  with  me 

In  the  la.st  paragraph  of  your  letter  you 
say 

I  think  your  charges,  and  more  their  im- 
plications, are  distinctly  unfair  and  un- 
fortunate and  that  they  should  be  corrected. 
I  believe  the  facts  warrant  that  this  correc- 
ti  n  should  be  made  in  the  Cong  session  al 
Rec  iRD  m  a  position  of  prominence  equal  to 
that  of  the  >..nginal  allegations," 

I  do  not  make  any  concession  whatever  to 
yc-,;r  rh.irstes  (save  for  the  printers  error 
c:teti  and  for  which,  as  I  say.  provision  was 
niaiit>  .'or  correction  befoe  you  ever  raised 
your  V.  ice)  but  I  do  admit  that  our  exchange 
rt  views  should  most  certainly  appear  m  the 

CO.Vi.RESSK'NAL     ReCOBD- 

\V:th  that  \n  mv  mind  I  shall  Insert  thla 
entire    c^rrt^-sp   :    :-  Including   my  reply. 

in   the  CoNuRE<.<:    vu    RwroRD,     In  this  way 
!    t     i.iy  you.  but  the  public,  will  have  avail- 
able every  exhibit  m  the  exchange. 
Cordlallv  yours. 


Industrial   DispersioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK^ 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

;•    WY    v!;n  : 

IN   THE   SEN.\TT   OF    TBE    UNITED    5  T,\  IT^ 
MjKdii'j^  A\^<JU<t  11.  195! 

Mr,    O'MAHONEY      Mr     Pr-.'-idfr:'     I 

ask  unanimoi:>  cor.;>er.t  to  hav?^  v::r'ed 
in  the  Appendix  0'  the  Reci^kd  .ui  ■^li: - 
tonal  from  this  mornirii;  5  W.i:-;..:.  .:or. 
Post  entitled  •  Induitri.il  Ds.>per-.,  i;."' 
together  with  a  reletust'  of  the  N.i::or..iI 
Security  Re,sotircf>s  Board  ti:-.v-.:'r  d.iie 
of  August  10  oil  th.e  Kimo  .-.i.\«.'o;. 


The  Post  editorial  comments  favorably 
upon  the  announcement  of  the  National 
S^^cu^lty  Resources  Board  that  Govern- 
ment proerams  for  the  expansion  of  na- 
tional defensp  will  be  u.sed  to  encouraije 
i.ndu.stna;  dJ.^persal. 

I  d*^sire  to  recall  the  fact  that  a  re- 
poi:  prepared  by  the  .staff  of  the  Joint 
Commirtee  on  the  Economic  Report. 
datf-d  June  30,  1951.  .set  forth  the  ba^ic 
economic  and  mihtary  justification  for 
a  dispersal  program  Thi.s  document 
has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
committee  publication.-  We  have  al- 
ready di.stnbuted  3,000  copies  or.  re- 
quest, and  our  supply  became  exhausted. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  August  9  made  the  report  a  S-enate 
document  'S.  Doc  55  and  copies  miy 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  30  cent.-  each 

There  being  no  ob  ection  the  edito- 
rial ■. r.d  relea.s^  were  ord'-r*='d  to  be 
printed  m  th*  Record,  as  folic?.- 

(Prom  the  Wa.shineton  P.~'     :  .\  .^u.-t 
13,  1351  I 

iKUrSTStAL    DtSPHlSION 

The  ref'isal  of  Coneres-s  t"  .'.--.i-:-.  1  -il.-- 
persal  amendment  to  the  I>fe:.  =  ^>  P-  €.■:•- 
tion  Act  does  r.^t  necess.ir:lv  irr.r;-.  ^~  Rei- 
resentatlve  Martin  charees,  t.^a-  the  Presi- 
dent's own  ;:l.i::  nr  er.rruragi:;  -  .:.-l  .-"wl 
decentrallra-.  r.  2  ut.5  the  w.H  :  (  :.cr?-5. 
Certainly  there  .^re  n^  lecal  obstacles  to 
carrying  out  the  Preside:-." lal  rrder'^  .V?  a 
matter  of  administrative  dis-rretion,  he  has 
instructed  Government  agencies  <  1 1  to  trr^r.t; 
certificates  of  necessity  providing  fcr  .ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable  to  facilities  which  meet 
e.xecutivc  dispersal  standards,  <2i  to  give 
primary  consideration  to  dispersal  factors 
in  locating  facilities  built  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  (3t  to  award  defense  con- 
tracts in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  such  facilities 

Assurance  is  given  that  the  President's  plan 
would  not  cripple  established  indtistrlea  or 
entail  any  extensive  shifting  of  existing 
plants.  But  it  would  dt.«v  ■■.-.riire  new  con- 
struction m  already  ci^n^'^stec  -rri^  ir:  dls- 
re^rd  not  only  of  confide:*.  :.-  :  r.;  :- 
tary  security  but  also  of  the  e<::n  ir.ij  c  :.- 
aequances  of  trying  to  get  more  production 
from  such   ar^^a.?      In    a    stiidv   vr^v?.r'^    f  r 


the  Joint   C'  r;,r-..':ee 


■.he   £.- 


port.  Tlie  Need  :  ir  Ir.dustrtal  Dispersal  :t 
waa  potnted  ii'  t.hat  nties  i:,fte:-.  h-e:-r:-.e 
tnadaqu.'t'e  ^r  ir.eff.cier.t  f-r  ".^-cf:"  rr  ^^^-- 
tJOD  me- !.  A-ls  Ow'.Hi:  ti;-  h  "■  ■.!.■;::: t-  sr. -■r:.i;es. 
work-:-  •.■.:.>•.■  ;-.a\e  t.i  tr.ivel  ion^  ci:.-=- ar.  "►>s 
to  reav.:!  the  office  cr  the  f.^ot  ry  ?J  r*  vr. 
the  cost  of  policing  arc  serM-.r.c  • -'r- 
crowded  municipalities  is  i.'-,cre,\.-ev:  rv  p  ant 
ezpaaalon.  Ccnstrurtiv  n  ^^^tJ^  w.f.  '.t\es  .\-^ 
alao  higher  than  in  les.s  ,.-,-n^es:evi  „irea.s  In 
abort,  meatsivf  cor.centratirn  t  mIcI  a..l.l 
p»a-:v  --  -he  i-'-.st  :'.  '.i:e  clete:.^^  i-;  --- ir:i, 
as  we::  .»,>  tc  "lie  vulner.il^ili-.y  cr  ;:-,c;ui:rv  to 
enemy  assaults 

Bv  e---aM;.'sh:r.e  new  plants  :r.  unde-devel- 
■.''■,1  .^-e  4,s  wrr.  ade<5ua"e  >,-te:: ";a:  l.jtr.r 
svit-pUes  ar.d  ::Ar.sp«,-ri  f.icilities  c r i-< --rt ■.;;■. :- 
t.e«  will  s^  .-iJI  Tded  sniAller  bvisines^ses  .tr-.l 
i:..1  ■,;.<•  r'-<  'o  ixir'it-ipjitf  mere  di-»'-':v  w.  tl-.:? 
iWr.x'  t»ff,-r'  -ir.d  .*dd  to  the  Na-  -i:  5  pr  .. 
>.t.;--:ve  c.^v.^.:i•v  We  conclude  -.-.it  'rh-> 
PT'^-iidiT,  t  SiV„'';;ld  be  coir.mendei  f -r  h..-. 
;:■ :' ;.i 'ive  ::;  l,:i\;r.v  hin<  a  pri--»:rsm  "h-it  ,».nis 
r.'  ao:v.-'-,  e  .jr-eater  iniT.t.irv  ?.ei--ir',- v  .iT^n; 
with  f  . ,  r-r  ■.;•;:•„.';< t:_^r.  ■.-•:  c-ViT  reserves  of 
manpc^Atr  .u.o     ther  productive  resources. 


'^ 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Eti.:ttt'»-i  Orrtcr  of  the  PtjaavKt, 
Nat-,  jxu.  Sfflmrrr  RESorwrEs  Bo^m. 

Au^M.'t  ;},  ;>5f. 
.».'.  ilTistrated  bt:>::it.et  entiiied  ■"Is  T:t;r 
P.:-..'.:  a,  Ti.rz»:'  exz..i^z.::.z  a  n.ew  procr:im 
t  -  .r,a',-i"r:Al  c!:sf«rs;-- :a  designed  to  min:- 
."'... 'e  rhe  efTecv-  cf  iny  atcmic  botiibiiis  4t- 
•-  <r.  r.  :.'."  U.-.;:M  5'..it*^,  •S3.'-  is£\}*^  t.:<la7 
'. ;,    ■-.-  N'-, -i-n,^.  St'c-.ir.-y  P.es.-„urces  B.:^rd 

T:  e  &:,--rri.mer.t  called    up-i-n  r:«::al  groups 

":'    -:.-ix    ^n    their    :-*.■-.    - -/.-r.'Arj    p'.3.r^i    fi: 

'  :  £    r.-jx    :r.dU5*r'.'    s'^sy    fr'.cr.    pres-fr.*. 

■    •".--'•  r ":".':  n,s.   and   53!,id    :r.e  distance    r.e«l 

r.    "    --f  ^■-'■-it — .i.«  l:tt,«?  as  1.  to  'iij  zr.:..es.  i.t.d 

.' ■  f.  G  --:=  .\":r^  Ch,iJ"~.ir.  '  the  Re- 
-  -  ^-^  ^"  '7*^  ^,--icl  1  r.  i  i ' *^'v ,j,rd  t'"'  'is.^ 
«.•'*  T"'-e  :...-£  ■  r  3.r.  a;ll-':',:t  atomic  it'aicit 
':.-  '.''-'.'.'-i  St.i"rs  £7:"*"?  gTeuter  ^-.ach  d,a7 
.-...  ;e  -*  ire  r.  ■  .:r.Z'f-T  the  5>t,.e  p':ns^^^'.r  >f 
the  secret  :'  the  it.  mi,:  acmt  Tr.is  rr.»3-r.i 
''r  .'  :  :r.r. '.^st :'..=!  1  ■s.-e:±  .:-  the  >'it:,;.n  c.in 
:.^        :.-.C'-f''i  ,-,i''*  Ir'.r.'  itt,ji:£ 

.  :.'^    T,  r  ,*cct,^n    '.''.    in'"u.f-ri,il    pr':*<lU'Cti ',  n 

:?   '--':-.'.-.:   t.;   5urT;7a.l   :r.  ■:,i.s<    'i   nx:      In- 

'■  :. -.r","i  :.\^  5U5t.imed  pr rdt^-rt  1-. n  1j  t.^e  cxicai- 

T/, -     -  -  tr.ure    en-.p.r:3.i.j:e-s    thAt     Indxitry 

'■■•.    :.::::;.-   r  r  Ffceral   .;::^"-iTes  t-  .  r:-.:- 

:.:   ■:.-  r  r.ir.ti  -i^-.-'r.:'   l^«:i.  r-.Arie'ir.x  ir»Ji.s 

'.-        .  ■-..:'..=    r.:t,h;.',?    h^irver     t.:    diico'j_-i^e 

. ,-  • ,-" :::.    ::  ,: '  neir  defense  :T.i  ■jjt.'T  :r.  irisa.3 

fir  ,-'-r.  "-^  '.:  , rr.  the  lirser  centers 

T-'.e      r^a-r,il      inrer.tiV'M      aT.»-Uihl£      ar? 
cer' .f. ".': "-:-    :'    ne-:ess;tT   ',. r    icc)?>riti?d    t..*i 
an:   f  ::■':   r.    i.'.'.  :<■:■.':  :r.   :'.  crf:c,i,l  rr.itet^.Ali 
for       :.r  ■,'..',:' n.  ie'enj^e  l.:.ins,  and  iefe-r.s* 
ccr   - 


.K.     .  _ 


I',    ::   ':.z.r..c   these   iid?    •s"r.'.,-h   hj 
'.:'-    .-'   -::  :^  '."e  5".^.'-    .''  the  defense 

—    '""-, m    ~  h-?   F^'-'i-T'?.  1   CrtverT. mrnt    ^ 

0  -  ■'    ■"  -  -  *■   -■-  y. '  ^  r. "   n  r  ■.  c  t ,  7:1  b  1  e 

''  "".'. : ,7 .*' -^ '  1  r. t  3, r*^ ,"..^  A r, "T"" rt^ri?  ir  tr.e  rc'^n* 
.,,-   ■_.,    ^p.^j^.-^.-^  .^^^    -^  ST'-."*   .7ti   i  reLitivelj 

The  t'''.  ilet  Tr3,s  t:-is«'d  :n  i  p:l  "*  rxeri- 
tkxi  cc'.i'i"'^.  in  S«?-itt>  W'.tsh  .  ty  reprs- 
aentativ,'^  r  ; --. j u .- tr^  ::■:->":  %zid  Ic^caI  z-r- 
eraicer.-       C-^rrle     ruthned    this    f~'jr-pi?int 

prcicr.'.nt,  ".:  ,iri:  ~rr.t7ltsh  ir. -".isTiil  disDer?t:n' 

**  1  I"  '-S  d^s.irned  t,7  di.st^*fr?e  ne^  mdustrr 
and  -^Tpandini:  ind-.ii-.'T— .--.;, t  tc  tnove  estah- 
!*.'rh,?'i   mri'jftrv 

J    N^;  r«"i".~c  '1  the  ccunTT  ls  t.?  b«?  t'j.lt 
■„r    -.'   '1~,^  fXD'jr.j*?   ;t   ir.  ~*h-f: 

■■?  I:;c:MS"r:.\l  dLi-pers:  ;n  r-iz  b^  carrted 
"■;■    '.;   =urh  deplrytnent   is  rtnSned   t..:    each 

~ -., .   m,ir£e*ir.?  ^z^i 

'  4    S"  '. 'e    .ir.;l    1  ~*r;^.  1    jT  r"'*rT.rr-er.t.?,    Ir.    ''C-- 

* T"*? T "*, * '.  *"   7ri*n  "n^.^te  e"-eT'Ci.s^    i^e  ciill^d 

.""'  '"    ■"   "--.Jte   the   Ln:T;j"'.ve   -.n  this   det'-f-nsif 

^, -■•:■."■?      The     Federal     C-:  7ernnr.er.t     nr-.'.'. 

f-   -:;le  er.  .--"r'-ij^nettt  .ini   tech,ni.-al  cuid- 


:?    ?.i;d 

"n-.er.t  •. 


e  s:: 


,tAr- 


II. iT    > t^^c^   .  .^ r 


:en-4e 


is    t:-.f 


^t^'^'.-'e  IS  emt^l*v\?d  '"^n  the  ^jitt,lefr"r.t  t<-  zr,"- 
te-:t  ni^n  .md  s-jpclies  Th:.;  crvites  i  mult:- 
p'.icttv  :f  tArjets  ind  th".is  red'jci?s  the  vul- 
r. ':'r-it::li-y  :i  any  cne  ccncentratun  •  •  • 
"r~,ese  rie-cccnmer.dat:cns  ire  ;!es;t>le  Z'-iides 
;  "  ■:  '.:•-;  -in  ;ndU5tr-.a:  dtipersxcn  j -b  They 
■-'■■-■.  r*  .viipted  f:r  the  v-iryvng  inc'.istr:.»l 
c:jp«fr5.:n  problems  in  all  sectio-n,*  oi  the 
Ni-i.-n  .\b:7e  all,  the  rei.-.:mmend^ticnj3  f,.~,r 
1"  ::'_i?'r:.'.l  disp*r«i,~n  preser.'ed  m  this  t!«.X!k- 
let  r^'r.rcnire  th-it  the  ^'?b  can  best  be  dene 
by  rnvTite  enterprise  with  C"N:p«?r'atii;-n  and 
ir.;ldA::ce  ,,-f  national.  State  und  :„>:a!  gcv- 
emnr.enti  "" 

The  P<:<:klet  p«-tr.t3  ,rut  the  potential  role 
c'  :':ca;  ,-  —mi" tees  in  tJiXm^c  the  i,nitidt:ve 
for   <iep     vn-.-'-t     -f    indv.jtry    in    their   own 

x.vii— .\p  ■ jia 


aresA.     It  tells  what  kind  of  area  is  sm&abte 

fcr  small  i^cmpa  al  pi&nts,  awt  points  oot 
step  by  step  how  local  cosuniiStees  can  get 

a  dispersion  prxnjn  on  lu  way. 

As  the  firs;  sztp  i,n  local  procedure,  the 
boc-fcies  suggests  the  organlzatioii  of  a  task 
force  thro^ig.h  the  ieadirig  crtc  aseoclaticm, 
ic  Include  represent  a  tives  o£  Laduatry  aod 
!Ab«or.  the  ja-ofessiocs,,  acd  gDTemment — 
"mec  who  are  public  sptnt«<i,  re*:,i»tic.  ex- 
per'rfn.ced  tn  d«?al;iig  with  prohlesns  affect- 
iL^  all  groupe  ii,r.d  interests.'" 

Copies  of  the  bootie:  can  be  chsained  from 
the  Superintendent  rj£  r>3Ctinienia,  Cc'ted 
St.i'.e3  G-jvemmert  Pnii:,inif  OCce.  W*Ahui^- 
tcn.  D    C  ,  fir  25  oenu  e-ach. 

sriTiojtAi.    ij»m.sr"Ki-U.    a^rwasi<xx    poutt 

The  stren^h  of  -out  nitional  defen,s«  an-d 
:n  fict  ai  o':Zi  cor.'inued  custence  as  a  free 
r,.i"i,;n  depend  iAT^ely  tipo^  ovs  tndt£rtrt.sl 
ca,p<i<r:ty  The  cere  of  this  capacity,  so 
es:f,ent:a;  to  cur  sxrrrtTii,  !;*s  w.th,sri  s  reia- 
tiTely  few  densely  built  up  c?nters- 

Since  1:545  we  have  experienced  a  period 
:f  unprecedented  industrial  expaas-ion.  but, 
except  fcr  x  few  examples,  there  has  been 
r.  D  pr'>ccu,n€ed  trend  away  frc-ci  these  ccn- 
centr-itiocs.  Some  tl8,OOO.OCiO,OOC  in  new- 
plants  and  equ-ipment  were  sp«»nt  anniislly 
durm.^  the  past  4  years,  largely  in  areas 
a,L-eAdy  highly  lad  us  trial  tied 

-■Vlthcugh  we  are  incTea^ln,^  o^ur  defer.se 
tH-zrzs.  t,he  danger  ,:f  atcocic  attack  2TCws 
and  demands  that  new  and  mc:.re  p«,3«itU"Pe 
p«:hc:es  be  put  into  effect  to  'DCTatn  added 
sectiTity  f,;r  .ot.ir  mdujxnal  establsahment 
»-ith,-ut  jeopard,:iin^  its  producuTe  effi- 
ciency 

In  September  1945.  ihe  Go7i?m,men?,. 
thrciHg„h  the  National  SecuniT  Bescurcea 
Bttard.  issued  a  report.  National  Security 
Fact.Dfs  m  Inaustrtal  Lxraucn  The  report 
stre«.sed  the  fa.:t  tfc^t  dense  aa^lcmer-atiaas 
Gf  md'istriAl  p,bin;s  'were  Invmng  targets 
f -r  the  enemy  and  that  plants  separated  tn 
space  would  better  surs-iTe  atcdic  attack 

These  general  conclusions  are  as  ,»3und 
tixliy  %s  they  were  3  years  a^..  On  these 
£.-rst  principles  cf  secttrity  our  basic  p<iUcy 
still  must  rest 

Since  puhUc'tioc  of  this  reporr.  seTeral 
fict.'rs  hAT?  added  tc  the  ur*?ency  of  the 
pr',:blem, 

:  The  evidence  t,hAt  Russia  had  a  suc'-iress- 
ful  ,it.:mic  exploiiion 

.2  The  probability  that  a  str,:!ng  enemy  auur 
.i-tack  ccu-ld  penetrate  any  defenses, 

'  The  outhreai  c'  h-cstilities  m  .\sia  as  an 
Indication  cf  the  semi-peace  conditicns  an- 
di?r  which  we  are  living 

Ocviousiy,  i,n  the  light  of  the  above,  what 
Wis  m  I'riS..  3.  ,;et  of  desirable  .objectives,  is 
t.-d^y  a  subject  c-f  major  concern  knd  one 
vital  to  our  national  security 

It  IS  recccnized  that  the  major  centers  of 
IndustriA:  producton  have  become  highly 
Integ-rated  and  that  a  part  of  their  efllciency 


IS  oiue  to  the: 


concentration 


A  dispersion  pchcy  to  be  effective  and 
re.4l^tio  must  not  be  allowed  to  cripple  the 
efficiency  and  nrioductivlcy  of  o'jt  estahiished 
Industries.  lest  the  remedy  become  wc-rse 
than  the  lU. 

Our  policy,  therefore  must  be  directed 
mairxly  toward  the  dispersal  of  new  and  ex- 
panding mdiistrtes. 

Sites  which  meet  dispersion -8e<:unty 
standards  •'an  be  found  la  local  marketing 
areas  ad]ace,nt  to  industrial  or  metropiolitan 
districts  m  all  sections  cf  the  country 

Thus,  this  policy  can  be  made  to  St  the 
econ^;ciic  and  social  pattern  of  any  part  ol 
the  country 

The  fullest  cooperation  of  ImttBtry.  labor, 
and  local  and  State  gOTemmcnts.  toother 
with  all  of  the  aae<utxtea  which  the  Federal 


Govemaaeat  eaa  take.  «91  te  bhAM  to 
allevlata  Uat  pMMat  -**»— »**t  Vltk  OM 
neceaaary  tectmlfi  gvldaaea.  ■•  ««il  h  Um 
poBiWTO  toiitiwiiiiHiina  vhkti  «•  will  ctff«» 
much  csn  ba  aiiiiiiirimi 

All  depwtzDeBta  aad  acBBC*n  of 
emment  coskm  uad  with  thl 
called  opoai  tn  cmrrftog  oat  • 
poiiey   Ifrtlng  to  cSccUvi 
penal  wtthln  the  copbi»u  iMmiiIImiI  abov*. 

To  this  cflMt.  th«  f oltovlng  mtaiwiiw  wlO 
be  taken: 

1  Tb  the  greataat  aatCBt  pnutteabic.  «r- 
tiAcatea  of  nconi^tT,  aUocstkna  of  erttleal 
materais  for  caostrtKtlcni  |iiiipima.  »?h| 
emergency  IcMxa  framU^  out  of  def  enaa  pro- 
duction will  be  c<mfln«<l  to  fadiltMa  which 
meet  satisfactory  stan^tards  of  dupcraal. 

2  Primary  ccnslderatioii  to  (llspcraai  f*c- 
tc>rs  wdl  be  given  In  locatinf  facilttlca  huUt 
by  the  Pedejral  GoTeriunent. 

3  Defense  contracts  will  be  a  wauled,  and 
pianxung  un^er  Departoient  of  Defense  prt>- 
ductlon-allocatioix  pro^Ana  will  be 
dueled  m  s'uch  a  manner  as  to  make 
mum  use  ,:>i  fac:iliUea  located  in  OiaipamA 
sites. 


RQCARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTtONG 

or  Mxaaocai 

IN  TEE  Hou^  or  sMPfasoBrrhrvm 
'ioKdaw.  Am^uat  13.  li$l 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Spouter.  % 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Ray  Brock,  noted 
joumsdist.  DOW  in  Istai:^tmL  Tutkej,  in- 
dicates that  WiUiam  N.  Oatia^  aa  Ancr- 
kan  citiaen  and  Aasociated  Press  cor- 
respoxxieiit  in  Prague,  recently  tried  and 
convicted  by  CanoBanist  leadeis  (rf  the 
Czechoslovak  Goverameni,  is  getttnc  tlie 
"tun  treatmoit''  of  eoDfiQement  and  tor- 
ture in  his  prison.  The  rttipatrfi  taSama 
us  that  every  teutal.  conniiig  method 
of  inquisitkm  knovn  to  toe  dread  Rm- 
siaA  MVXX— the  aecrei  poliee — it  betaic 
used  to  bring  Mr.  Oatis  to  the  point  of 
death.  He  is  beins  solijccted  to  aoUtary 
confinement  in  a  anaQ  eeSL  There  arc 
emQess  qoestiaDings  tmder  MfawWwg 
floodlights,  periodic  beatings,  the  or  of 
dru^s.  starration,  and  onapeakaMe  in- 
digiuti«s. 

W>iile  tbe  State  Departraoii  carries 
on  feet^  ''negotiatiaos"  on  the  so^eet 
of  Mr  Oatis'  rekaae.  it  is  poatibie  that 
Mr  Oatis'  life  may  soon  be  ended  and 
there  will  be  nothing  further  to 
tiate  about. 

The  nght:s  of  a  free  preas  and  of ' 
correspondents  everywhere  are  on  trial 
m  chi3  matter.  The  wbcde  free 
should  rise  in  righteous  tndignatki 
take  steps  both  to  secure  the  inonediate 
release  of  Mr  Oatxs  and  to  tnsore  that 
.Ajnerican  cltia^ns  are  not  subjected  to 
such  Communist  "dnmihead'*  trials  and 
imprls(M3ments  in  the  future.  Tbe  dis- 
patch foBovs: 

Wjluau  v.  Oana  ana  CoaortmiaT  C>aB.rr 
(By   Bay   Brocks 

A  Slovak  undergroand  agent,  a  former  as- 
sistant military  attach^  tn  a  nearby  Balfcan 
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■llppwl  tntr  Turkey  with  ftrst-tiand 

OB  OftUs'  c»DflLn«nicnt    his  con- 

poatttv«    usurftx>ce«    that    Oatis 

a(    malnutrition,    thi  <:k     kud 

brutaUntlon.    unlcM    be    Is    releaaed 

111  vQ*  prtacn  cell  within  a  matter     r 

Soviet  preas  may  then  be  ezp^^t- 

»   tana    the    usual    ooramuniqu<>    that 

«H  ktltod  while  "trytr.g  tr,  'j.ca,)e     or 

hm  dlad   of   aotne    vairue   dueaso 

(Uplomacy  '  l«  perhap*  -  'i'  f 
•▼•n  tne  Brituh  sa'  u*  the  fter.- 
d    lmprlaonment«    nf    s    yr'^jp 

rho  were  hurle<l  in*'  'h- 
I^UblAiika  pn»on  -.n  M  wr>'w  '.  n 
far  aOimiil  Mbota^  But  -^e  <-ase  f 
W.  Oatt«  Is  an  "utra^*"  Tifr'.vr.bi 
than  the  pl«tttude«  ir  D«>  \r 
Ache«on  The  Imp-.-tenrr  t  " 
State  DepHrrment  the  ':••'■; 
ODQCreas.  and  the  Presider.t  hirr.s-  .' 
to  4o  aBTtliliiig — eTen  lo  mmTn\:rAc-\r"  ■i!-.! 
typical  of  th?  low  pre^tigp  '.iiflj- 
power  of  'he  We-s*  in  Certm!  F';- 
ms.  snd  Mkld'.e  East  '•xla- 
has  bet-n  vntenced  *■-  '.0  rear? 
<rf  tlw  Titast  tmpris'>!.me:it  with  the  .kttend- 
ant  torture*.  prtT»tion«.  and  inqulslHons 
paCttUar  to  Soviet  nseth'd.';  f  r  having  dene 
notlllDC  more  than  perf.irm  'he  routine 
dutlai  of  an  American  '.r^rm:^.  c  rr^-pondent. 
Aoeordtzic  to  my  Slorak  in:  'n:!. :.  Oatla  la 
baliif  nibjected  to  day-and-r.iiht.  ar-jund- 
tba-doek.  Inqulaltlv'n  He  is  denied  any- 
thing iKit  a  slim  Dread  ra*.  .:.  ind  gruel — 
anougb  to  keep  him.  temper :i.rl!v.  alive — and 
la  nibjaeted  to  beatlnsrs  tlnii.'Kir.,f5  .ir.d  sleep- 
laaa  boon  of  repetitious  questi.  r..:.i:  cestgned 
to  feraik  bla  will,  hu  morale  tiie  hea.tb  and 
•Uelt  tlM  uauai  confessi  .!.  f  espionage. 
aabotaga,  and  acts  a<rainst  the  Caech  Com- 
OoTernment  and  the  Soviet  Umoii 
eorrespondent  Is  pers^>na!ly  familiar 
efforts  and  Interventlor.  -^i  3erre- 
i>n  the  behalf  nf  !»r.v->*her  reie- 
poUtlcal  prtaoner  and  aa  far  .ts  I  am 
Fd  rather  be  dead  T>ie  previc-js 
Oen,  Draja  MihaUovlch  C<~m- 
la  Chief  of  the  Serbian  Chetj.iks, 
eallousiy  abandoned  by  the  OWI.  the 
the  mUln'ormed  westtr:;  press 
"coHaboratlonl-'t  "  was  rur.  d  wr. , 
ly.  by  Tito's  C'.mmuntst  partisan.' 
dead  of  typhUB.  ravaged  by  'he 
and  privation  of  hl.s  year*  f  jM'-r- 
ai^alnst  the  Oermtin-s.  Ita.ians, 
Ooatlan  PaacUt  Ustashl.  Mihdil' vich 
■nbjwrtad  to  intolerable  '  rtures. 
»ten  to  Inaenalhiluy  revived  and 
balore  a  Commiinist  court  l;i  Belgrade, 
general  then  conIe8:^e<i,  Almcit 
f,  to  alleged  accommodation  wtth  — 
Cliun:hlirs  phraae — the  .^la  enemy 
mhallovtch  was  taken  to  the  .s\:bba.sement 
prison  and  riddled  with  <ub- 
llre,  rlddied  so  a«  to  make  the 
lUsable  Then  the  ii^anglod 
•M  toued  into  a  hidden  ^avt  to 
Barb  Loyaiiau  from  reirleviug  it  r.r 
burial 
and  during  the  trul  of  DrajLi  Mi- 
thla  correapondent  headed  <i  mu- 
%•  Waahington  to  Intervene  on  the 
Nl%  behalt  with  the  StJite  Department 
Mm  Praaldent  Thu  miaalcn  iti^luded 
li  VHtar  aach  ratponslble  and  liberal 
la  Dorothy  Thompa<2D.  Bdgar  ArL-sel 
Intarnatlonai  Xu"^^^^  ^i-  undls- 
■kovn:  Chriatopher  Bmmet.  %  ^t^c- 
frae-rlgbu  cruaadinti  Journalist: 
DafM  Mvtin.  Journalist,  writer,  aiul  autn...r 
Of  AIlj  Batrajed.  a  d  jcun-iented  hl!^t  <ry  .A 
11  campaign:  and  37  V:.:'!--! 
wartima  pllote.  bonib«nlier»  ;.i.  .t- 
Bd  fUDDera  who  had  parachuted  inr  , 
-bald  TufoelAv  territory,  hud 
pi  'tec ted,  and  re^^i.-uied  to  Uic 


^e  Ameri- 

V  This 
-s  i'onler- 
(d  tu-i-ned 
•  I  General 

wtiUid  g'v 

err.    Desk 


nt   '  n   the 

'  agreed  to 
■ad  of  the 
;d  I.  jstayed 
ivit.^  before 

drx'ument.a 

Mihallovich 

f')r  nothing 

imelajid — <'in 

ernn-:ftnt    in 


Allied  :lne-<  The  fUera  chartered  a  plane  at 
Chirag'i  ;  re«atbered  from  their  scattered 
home  '-irif.s  and  flew  to  Washington  to  join 
n.e  'A>  ipproacbed  the  State  Departrrwnl 
and  the  White  Houm  for  a  hearina; — with 
affldav;-.s  "  m  all  the  fllera  who.  parachtitlng 
:r'  m  dlsiMt-d  bombers  Into  Mlhallnvtch  ter- 
r'.torv  h  Mi  eye-wltneeeed  his  campaitrn 
xgAin.st  the  Axia  enemy,  and  who  had  been 
?1.  wn  :ij*  -o  Allied  air  baaet;  In  Italy  from 
fi     i-UndeKtine     field     constructed      by     the 

Bu-  'he  pro-SoTlet  Influence  was  still  In 
•h»  A-<-«'n''>ricy  In  ofnclal  Washington  in  the 
•••»r  V  5-in-mer  of  1946  .Acting  Secretary 
A   :.'■.-  jnseled   by  Alger  Hi^«    flatly  re- 

:  ."ed  to  ?ee  the  fliers  or  any  ::i''mbers  >:i 
•.'.r<  .\f;:.  ...  ■,  ich  mi&slon.  The  w.  :ied  Pre.'i- 
.  ■  .'  i.  :. ,  u.viaed  by  Hiss  tu  give  • 
cau  airrrif':.  the  bru&h-off.  He  d:' 
corre8p<i;.d<»nt.  at  a  PresldeniiiU  pr 
ence.  whs  toid  that  the  President  : 
the  matter  over  to  his  military  an 
V.iUghan  '  ai^id  that  was  as  far  a.'^  ' 
It  went  further,  however. 

Warned  by  the  then  Near  E 
Chier  mZ  fhe  Stale  Department,  v.  .iiace  Bar 
►>our  :h  :  the  American  alrrn*  were  fire 
paring  •  make  a  public  state 
issue,  De.i.i  Acheeon  relented, 
a  S-nu:.ute  conference  The 
fliere'  deiegnt ion,  David  Martin 
tor  45  TiinjteB.  We  laid  the  Af. 
Acheson  We  pointed  out,  wl- 
and  ui. impeachable  prcwf,  tha 
stfxxl  m  p*>ril  of  political  murdi 
more  char,  defense  of  his  I 
'  raer«  fr  .ti  the  Yugoslav  O 
exile  In.  first  Cairo,  then  Lot  don— ^against 
•Jie  .Ajcis  and  later  Communis*  depredations 
hv  the  pi:iaglng  partisans  of  t,.e  Communi.st 
terrorist  Tito.  Acbeson  then  as  new  wa.s 
a«are  that,  the  State  Departr-.ent  the  OWI, 
\.",a  OrtS  were  honeycomoed  w.th  Communist 
ar.d   pro-dovlet  employees. 

CJean  Oxxlerham  Acheson  at  the  e  id  nf 
•he  45-.Tiiirjte  conference,  firmly  assure<t  th.5 
'orresjondent,  DaTld  Martin  and  'he  rlesig. 
r.,i-e  ht*ad  al  the  United  Staffs  siirmen  s  :ris- 
.~;  :,  •;i,it  "everything  pos.si':ie  will  be  d  ^tie 
to  insure  that  General  Mihallovich  win  be 
liberHted," 

M:,"  !;.;;vlch  was  machine-i'unned  to  dea'-h, 
ifter  his  mock  trial  a  scan-  few  weeks  later. 
Kt^Sfnu'  ^.  dlacloses  that  the  extent  of  Ache- 
son  s  intervention  was  a  weakly  worded  aide- 
rs, em.  i.-e— very  similar  to  the  notes  relating 
tt)  William  N.  Oatls. 

Much  mc«-e  than  the  fate  of  William  N. 
C  .-is  :s  lit  stake  present! V,  although  the  life 
r  I  working  foreign  cirrespondent  should 
>~>e  tinough  to  stir  the  S'ate  Department  to 
action.  The  sworn  affidavits  of  37  United 
b- i'es  airmen,  repreaer.  .ing  more  than  WXl 
Uliert  fliers.  America::  Scots,  British,  and 
Australiana.  attesting  Mihallovich  3  loyalty, 
leu  on  completely  d>af  ears  at  the  State 
D<'p   r'ment. 

Despite  tba  eloquent  appeals  and  out- 
raged editorials  ot  leadinf  American  news- 
;>a^>ers,  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
H  .use  have  apparently  done  nothing  but 
:->  le  routine  pretests  and  threats  of  futile 
economic  sanctloos  agalnat.  of  all  people, 
the  Czechs. 

W;::iam  N.  Oatls,  Asaodated  Press  corre- 
•ipondent.  la  a  tortured  prlaoner  of  the  Soviet 
L'liKiu  aelaad  by  the  MVD.  tortured  by 
their  aklltod  and  bnnal  agents,  flung  into 
&  it^ry,  baa  tan,  (lra«g«d.  and  forced  to  a 
'yplcal  Sonat  oonfaoaloa — this  American 
-ttizen  aad  nawapaparman  la  nearlng  ex- 
htis-iin  and  death  today  In  a  prison  cell 
In  Commoalat  OKeboaloTakla. 

This  eoiraapopdant  la,  admittedly  no  Tom 
Puin*  Bat  w»  eould  use  a  Tom  Patne  right 
now.  \:  we  had  one. 


Tk«  Araooa  Water  Grab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALXrOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  August  13.  19S1 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  fantastic  central  Arizona  project, 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sen- 
tinel on  August  2.  1951. 

Ths  AaizoNA  WATza  Gkab 

Too  fe-*'  Californians  have  bothered  to 
?*;dy  the  Implications  of  the  long-contested 
':e:;trai  An/ona  project — and  the  effect  the 
fanta.'itlc  proposal  wUl  have  on  California 
ec'.i.i,.my 

Wh:it  Is  the  central  Arizona  project'  It 
l.s  .1  s  )-cailed  reclamation  project  to  take 
C'l  jrado  River  water  to  land  In  the  central 
part  of  Arizona,  near  Phoenix.  Proponenta 
of  the  pr'iject  claim  it's  construction  is  to 
provide  a  rescue  supply  of  Colorado  River 
xTer  to  226,000  acres  of  war-born  land  In 
Arizona. 

.\ccordlng  to  an  offlclal  estimate  of  Sec- 
re' ary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  the 
rr^ject's  total  cost  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
»  uld  be  »2, 075, 729,000,  Based  on  the  pro- 
■  isions  of  the  central  Arizona  project  bill 
-^  7.5.  and  on  the  following  specified  ccndl- 
ticns.  Construction  cost  estimate  of  1708,- 
rxXJ.OOO;  an  interest  rate  of  3>j  percent,  an 
8-ypar  construction  period;  and  a  75-year  fl- 
i:ii::cing   period. 

Principal  features  of  this  proposed  project 
Hre .  ( 1 )  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
Hiver,  above  Hoover  Dam;  (2)  Parker  Dam 
pu-np  lift,  to  raise  irrigation  water  a  total 
height  of  985  feet;  (3)  Aqueducts  and  canals 
t;.  transport  water  a  distance  of  315  miles  to 
ijrow  ordinary  field  crops. 

We  object  to  Arizona's  efforts  to  secure  an 
unprecedented  hand-out  of  public  funds  for 
private  gain.     Consider  this: 

The  citizens  of  California  face  a  heavy  new 
Federal  tax  biirden  which  would  be  Imposed 
upon  them  to  subsidize  private-land  owners 
!•:    Arizona. 

The  average  subsidy  for  tha  420  largest 
.Arizona  land  owners  Involved  would  be  »6,- 
550.000  each 

.\s  a  Federal  taxpayer,  you  would  be  ex- 
ijected  to  contribute  to  an  Irrigation  scheme 
that  would  spend  11,838  an  acre  to  put  water 
on  land  worth  only  $300  an  acre. 

Landowners  In  Arizona  would  pay  lesa 
than  1  percent  on  the  interest  cost  of  the 
project,  while  the  reeidenta  of  the  47  other 
States,  who  will  receive  none  of  the  benefits, 
would  pay  99  percent. 

This  speculator's  dream  would  consume 
mure  than  500.000  tons  of  steel  and  vast 
quantities  of  other  critical  materials  needed 
for  ships,  tanks,  and  other  vlUl  elements  In 
the  Nation's  defense  program.  Building  this 
costly  project  would  injure — not  aid — our 
country's  defense  effort. 

Why  are  Californians  so  concerned  over  the 
outcome  of  the  project?  Because  Arizona 
wants  an  Increased  supply  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  iiae  on  236,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  land.  The  only  way  Arlaona  can  get 
this  new  water  supply  la  by  taking  it  away 
from  the  people  of  California.  And  to  do 
that,  we  feel  It  is  worth  repeating,  an  addi- 
tional tax  burden  of  some  12,000,000,000 
would  have  to  be  saddled  on  the  already 
rverl,  aded  taxpayers  of  all  States.  The  Colo- 
rd.l<.  River  water  Arlaona  wants  would  s*rve 
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more  than  5,000.000  people  In  California, 
where  no  Federal  subsidy  would  be  requlred- 
The  people  of  Csltfomla  own  this  water  by 
virtue  of  long-standing  contracts  with  tha 
Ur.ited  States  Government. 

In  short,  the  fantastically  expensive  Ari- 
zona reclamation  project  Is  not  truly  a 
reclamation  project  at  all — It's  a  speculator's 
windfall. 


Great  To  Be  Crazy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
believe  the  editorial.  Great  lo  Be  Crazy, 
by  Wilbur  D.  Matson,  editor  of  the  Mor- 
gan County  Herald,  McConnelsville. 
Ohio,  is  worth  the  reading  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  for  that  reason  I  insert  it  in 

the   CONGRE3SION.U,  RECORD: 
Ghkat  To  Bi  Crazy 

The  other  morning  we  arrived  at  the 
Herald  office  In  conformity  with  a  third  of 
a  century's  custom.  We  were  cogitating  over 
an  article  we  had  read  in  Collier's  the  night 
before  bv  David  E.  LlUenthal.  which  said 
India  and  Pakistan  are  on  the  edge  of  war, 
about  which  shall  posses.?  Kashmir.  Mr. 
LlUenthal.  the  author,  said  the  issue  is 
whether  the  historic  region  ct  Kashmir  and 
Jammu  shall  be  a  portion  of  India  or  of 
Pakistan 

The  dispute  may  Involve  360,000,000  and, 
a,5  we  are  up  to  our  neck  in  the  U  N  ,  the 
outbreak  of  war  would,  undoubtedly,  put 
the  United  States  Into  another  and  e^en 
bigger  and  better  war  than  Korea  We  felt 
uneasy  over  the  sltuaticn.  Sure,  if  anyone 
wanu  to  fight,  anywhere  on  the  round  globe. 
We  must  get  In  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
whether  we  are  for  Pakistan  or  whether  we 
are  for  India,  aye,  there's  the  rub.  We  need 
more  wars  There's  no  doubt  on  that  score. 
Two  World  Wars  and  Mr  ':rruman's  police 
action  In  Korea  are  not  enough  for  one  gen- 
eration. If  we  have  the  misfortune  to  get 
peace  in  Korea,  a  dispute  between  Pakistan 
and  India  affords  a  n.uch  better  opportunity 
to  call  out  the  flve-^tar  generals  and  a  few 
more  millions  of  good  American  boys  for  the 
si  aghter,  and  everyone  will  have  a  good 
Job  and  enjoy  more  employment,  fulfilling 
the  Truman  promises  of  prosperity  for  all. 
especially  the  bureaucrats  ana  five  percent- 
ers. 

After  all.  the  U.  N.  must  engage  in  constant 
wars  to  keep  world  peace  and  It  is  our  mani- 
fest American  destiny  to  bankrupt  ourselves 
and  supply  the  men  and  the  money  for  po- 
licing the  round  globe  from  Timbuktu  to 
Greenland's  ley  mountains  which,  by  the 
way,  we  need  for  an  airfield  to  help  main- 
tain peace  for  dear  old  England  and  the  U,  N. 
By  the  way,  where  Is  Pakistan? 

In  a  confused  mood,  we  decided  to  go  to 
the  post  office  and  see  whether  a  heavy  dew 
on  Federal  Creek  had  shut  off  the  morning 
mall  from  Athens.  En  route  we  met  a  ma- 
tron of  the  village  with  a  hometown  Herald. 
"I'm  sending  It  to  my  boy  in  Austria.  He's 
helping  keep  the  peace  for  the  U.  N.  in  the 
old  kingdom  of  Pranz  Joseph.  How  glad  I  am 
that  he  can  fight  and  die  for  dear  old  Austria. 
Isn't    it    a    lovely    day'?"     We    replied    duUy 


that  it  waa.  Next  stop  was  near  the  post 
offlca  where  we  noted  a  number  of  younc 
men,  in  the  main,  at  the  armory,  applying  for 
unemployment  compensation  to  a  time  when 
wai-s  and  public  doles  have  sent  the  wheels 
of  Industry  spinning  at  a  furious  rate  and 
anyone  who  will  work  and  Is  not  entirely  In- 
capacitated, mentally  and  physically,  can 
obtain  employment. 

Then  we  met  a  boy  from  an  Army  camp 
who  told  us  be  was  home  on  leave  and.  In  a 
few  days,  would  be  sent  to  an  unknown  des- 
tination on  one  of  the  oceans.  "We've  got  to 
defend  the  thirty-eighth  parallel."  he  said, 
"If  we  don't  get  It.  the  Communists  will 
beat  us  to  It  "  "Sure."  we  assented  with 
enthusiasm.  "We've  got  to  have  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel."  Anyway,  you  can't  have  a 
police  action  without  a  line  to  dispute  orer. 
Again,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  said  when  we 
failed  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
broke  the  heart  of  the  world  It's  up  to 
us  now  to  gather  up  the  pieces  and  put  them 
together.  Do  I  hear  voices  In  the  air? 
And  It's  my  hope  that  we  wind  up  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel  on  a  spool  and  put 
It  in  the  national  museum  as  a  m.emorlal 
to  the  great  sagacity  of  Mr  Acheson'a 
State  Department  which  successfully  gets 
you  Into  war  and  makes  business,  thus  re- 
versing the  policies  of  such  old  fogies  as  John 
Hay  and  James  G.  Blaine,  who  tried  to  make 
friends  and  keep  the  Nation  at  peace. 

By  then,  we  had  arrived  at  the  post  office 
and,  although  our  eyesight  is  not  what  It 
used  to  be,  noted  a  panorama  of  legs  among 
four  young  girls  In  shorts,  apparently  suf- 
fering from  the  heat.  When  a  young  fellow, 
we  had  to  pay  a  quarter  to  see  a  similar  ex- 
hibition at  what  in  that  crude  era  was  called 
a  leg  show.  We.  undoubtedly,  are  making 
progress  in  dress. 

Somewhat  groggy  and  bewildered  and  feel- 
ing as  though  on  a  roller  coaster  for  the 
first  time,  we  came  back  to  the  office  in  time 
to  sell  some  Heralds,  Just  off  the  press.  A 
customer  who  wanted  an  ad  dropped  In 
and  stopped  to  chat.  "You  know."  he  said, 
"the  neighbors  cut  our  way  tell  of  a  man  who 
has  a  fine  farm,  ail  the  latest  machinery,  and 
plenty  of  stock,  whom  they  swear  gets  wel- 
fare cheeky  Don't  say  anything  about  It. 
It's  ag'in  the  Federal  law  to  hurt  anyone's 
feelings  who  Is  a  relief  client."  A  Malta 
friend  arrived  by  that  time  and  was  philo- 
sophically summing  up  the  national  situa- 
tion. After  a  few  sarcastic  remarks  on  the 
•"mores"  of  this  strange  period,  his  summa- 
tion and  final  conclusion  was  that  '"every- 
body is  as  crazy  as  hell  and.  maybe,  I*m  crazy, 
too."  En  route  to  dinner,  as  we  passed 
"Deac"  Ralston,  sitting  out  In  front  of  his 
home,  we  told  him  of  our  Malta  friend's 
analysis  and  he  laughed  and  replied.  "Has  he 
Just  found  that  out?  I've  known  that  since 
they  elected  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  and 
followed  up  with  Truman.  I  thought  every- 
body was  on  to  that  by  this  time."  It's  great 
to  be  crazy  and,  peace,  it's  wonderful. 


Tbe  Politkd  Acthities  of  Got.  Ton  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  JONAS 

or  aiiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C**  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13, 1951 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  through  the  ardu- 
ous and  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  press 


facts  are  brought  to  light  about  which 
the  public  would  not  be  Informed  were 
It  not  for  newspaper  ectit«rials  and  press 
notices.  Recently  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  has  been  in  the 
limelight  not  because  of  any  outstand- 
ing or  specific  performance  in  his  own 
State  but  because  of  the  interest  that 
he  has  manifested  in  the  coming  na- 
tional campaign.  In  fact.  Tom  Dewey 
has  been  issuing  statements  supposedly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Republican  Party. 
He  has  declared  his  preference  for  can- 
didates and  made  emphatic  statements 
about  what  such  candidates  must  stand 
for.  A  thorough  anals^sis  of  Governor 
Dewey's  record  is  contained  in  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  under  date  of  August  10,  1951. 
The  editorial  should  receive  as  much 
and  as  wide  publicity  as  it  is  possible  to 
give  to  it.  It  contains  some  enlightening 
as  weli  as  startling  disclosiires  about  the 
past  and  present  performances  of  the 
twice  defeated  Republican  candidate  for 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
orn  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  also  include  an  editorial.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  'Tom  Thumb  Up  to 
Date,"  and  herewith  follows: 

Tom  Thttms  Up  to  Dat* 

Gov,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  twice  defeated  as 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  con- 
tinues to  haunt  the  party.  He  has  been  de- 
claring a  preference  for  General  Elsenhower 
as  the  party's  nominee  In  1952.  This 
amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  that,  so  far 
as  his  personal  prospects  go,  he  is  washed 
up  as  a  candidate  in  his  own  right.  The 
people  tried  to  make  that  clear  enough  to 
him  in  1944.  but  his  vanity  was  such  that 
lie  could  not  be  convinced  until  they  had 
repeated  their  expression  of  distaste  at  tha 
polls  in  1948. 

Dewey  started  off  like  a  rocket  as  tha  boy 
gang  "ouster,  and  he  looked  plausible  as  a 
candidate  In  1940.  whan  ha  was  opposing 
Roosevelt's  designs  to  put  tJ»e  NatV»  Into 
war  He  got  a  lesson  in  the  RepaMlican 
convention  that  year  wtivn  tha  lata  Tbomaa 
A.  Lamont,  of  the  bmiae  of  Morgan,  pulled 
the  wires  to  get  the  nomination  for  Wendell 
WUlkle.  once  a  Democrat.  WUlkle  was  as 
much  of  an  Interventionist  as  Rooaevelt.  and 
the  big  idea  of  the  wealthy  Anglophile*  In 
the  East  was  to  deny  the  people  the  right  to 
vote  for  somebody  who  Intended  to  stick  by 
his  word  that  the  United  States  wotiid  not  ba 
taken  into  war.  They  knew  where  Hooaevelt 
stood,  and  they  knew  WUlkle  was  Just  as  hot 
for  getting  Into  w^ar  as  be  was.  8o  Dewey  was 
shunted  aside. 

He  got  the  Idea  after  that  experience.  Tba 
illumination  required  that  he  discard  hU 
principles  and  become  as  foreign  minded  as 
the  rest  of  the  New  Deal  Republlcana  who 
won  acceptance  from  the  inteniational  bank. 
ers  and  like-minded  world  aav^sra.  The 
transformation  was  complete  about  the 
time  that  the  Republican  conference  was 
held  at  Mackinac  Ln  1943.  He  said  there  that 
"we  have  had  a  de  facto  military  aUlance 
with  Great  Britain  practloJly  ever  sine*  the 
War  of  1812"  and  went  or.  to  urge  a  pcat- 
-war  alliance  with  England, 

Dewey  did  not  allow  history  to  trouble 
him.  conveniently  overlooking  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute,  the  British  designs  in 
Texas  and  Caiifcnmla.  the  British  role  in  tha 
ClvU  War,  and  the  Venezuela  boundary  con- 
troversy. He  knew  what  the  Engl'*nd  flrat- 
ers  in  Wall  Street  wanted  of  him,  and  he 
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(•«•  K  to  them.      Hl4    re'wwd    w ui    :l  e    F:^'- 

nomui'tticn   in   1»44 

tflsUngulsDed  bimseir  in  tn«t  <■«  i- 
palfB  by  the  '  aae-  '''•'  Ulcucm  ■.:■'  r,  *r.,.  n 
te  cubaaqitent:;  t.-*  vut  a  r,.vy-  ;-.•  H^ 
pladgatf  himself  :v-:  v  n  \X'  •.-.  '.--■,-  r  ?•■  ■•'. 
BarlMr.  »ltbr-ugh  he  kr.ew  'r-.,!*  •^«•  "'t^-  - 
tetntkm  h«<l  rr*rked  the  jAOwnef^-  -1»  '•■- 
fa(«  tlM  eountry  waji  l.iken  tr.  w  ir  «:  1  't.  i- 
tb*   BooMvelt    ikdmln.Atratlnn  s    ar.  <?ijn'     jf 

had   Inlorni'^   Japan   ii.    .*''    '.iat 

_j»   re*«oti*bU    fcnjuacLs    f   r    -.;;••■-- 

U^  thMt  Amexlc»  haU  br  ikfr.  ;i-.-'  ;  ipar.ese 
CCTif  tiM  informatson  wa.-^  r.  '  -  .•  \  -o  mVA- 
Xaxj  WtUllTj  b-ut  !l  w»s  iTTT^  T'ant  to  BOf"- 
^^tV9  political  i^curl'y 

thoufht   It  wa>  a  m   r^!      ;rtorj   to 

Bit  by  •ir.lT"  3  T  miLi^  n  ▼otes. 

U)  •cknaw'.ertge  t-hat    mcwt.  of 

he   received    wem    anii-H.  «i!>ew   t, 

Deai.  anti-fourih  *^rm,  aii-.  "    u- 

antl-Sidiiey  Hilltna^:.  i»acl  dr.'i-PAC. 

IMB  rolied  arour-d.  the  Hep ub'.lcsvi'-a 

_^___ the  party  •radiM   r.  -ha:  r.o  '.«e- 

fMatad    candidate    should     be    r-rT^mtr.a-ed 
gnblMd  the  nomination  'mm   better 
then  proce*de<l  to  reenact  tne  ratal 
•tntafT  of  1»44 

Ttmnan  looked  UJte  a  pu&ho  er  a:  1 
have  be«n,  Hia  \)opu,tLii:,  Li.M^. 
_  um  ▼anlaiiin^j  pc-mt  when  trie  n.aj- 
CODTentlon  gathered,  and  e' e:i  YsJlI 
a,  Jake  Arrejr  and  *he  Roo5»"-e'.*  '^ya 
wanted  to  dtiTnp  him  ror  El^nhCT»-er.  But 
he  fot  M>m  nomtnatlon  by  default  and  came 
€C  Mi  corner  tnrowing  every ihi;.*?  c  r  - 
to  hand,  while  Drwey  pursued  ^ ua.\ 
•Mtdy  conceived  to  be  a  hi^C-  <ve; 
^th  a  total  absence  cf  ccn*«i.:. 
■illlons  of  Americaru.  who  wa-icd 
or  iometiiing  to  vote  lur  st..iyetl 
decUon   day   and   Dewey    lost    hi-s 


fl  4HBt  cure  him.  In  a  Line  in  Day 
In  1»4».  be  had  tae  temerity  to  ad- 
who  differed  with  his  lacti.  s  i  ' 
_'tkt  New  Deal  to  get  JUt  of  the  ;.  irty 
am^  eoonacled  tb<>se  w^iu  th  'oght  th<i'.  h;s 
formula  for  defeat  w<ts  ati;^  id 
to  'go  out  and  try  to  get  f. .i  ted 
IB  *  1y0eal  Amerlcaa  community  xi^c  .^e 
cna  to  them  '  A  ^i.»c<l  va^:.;  (..ii;- 
dedicated  to  flghUng  Irun-.i:.  ^-la. 
t  branch,  did  Just  tiiat  \\\  the  ^  ;. - 
elacUooa  of  1930  L'a..ke  DeAt-y 
nvsldentiai  waitzea.  \Jiey  ^^i.. 
tact  was  that  m  his  ,  «ing  :arap»i;gn 
Drvey  ran  iubatantiiliy  ben.nd  toe 
con^reeeicixal  ca:idi£lat««  ..x  \ 
of  dtatricia.  even  though  lYviaar. 
his  campaifpi  jn  slanders  dir«it*<i 
the  previous  Republican  Ojii^uer* 
itttUe  man  from  Albany  he  almost  *•  iui.y 


Tat,  Drrey  pemuted  m  hts  mistaken   no- 

tkXM  to  that,  l:-.  a  »;)*»e».h  a:  Princeton  I.ci- 
iMiltj  aarly  in  19S0  be  decried  thr  fpr:  -'. 
,  too,"  and  predicted  that  t  .j  listen  to  ths 
of  reaction  or  ia<<latun  — 
L  «..  to  tboae  who  tboiiR.i'.  thAt  m*-  way 
%0  boat  Ttumanlam  ^xs  Uj  olJer  an  ai'e-nn- 
tlV9  to  fcrekgn  tn termeddU hk  d  t  me 
ifiiila  apendthrlft  ai. 'cuiis;'/;  of  tn>r  p!«.wi- 
to  InTite  del  eat  it  r;*^'.  i.  i  t.nif. 
that  If  such  vie*'*  were  t.  prt-vai:. 
would  win  e*. ery  'ime  Whit 
been  dolrg  in  the  ftnur  su>  ( i?ti-lir.{ 
It 
Truman  embarked  f  n  the  K  rea:: 
f,  Dew«7  was  all  in  favor  >i  it  He 
BapubUcans  Sast  Decemb*  r  th.^' 
MM  not  the  time  for  furtht^r  cntU-Uiiu 
I  adBKtntetratlon  a  f oreigu  p<  licy  v<  h«i  . 
ts  tt  ever  the  time*  Hi;  wa^ 
that  Tniman  d.rl.  bu:  J<  r 
of  It.  He  wanted  an  Army  l:  iu<J 
raised    overnight    at    astroncmlcal 


rr>nr  He  wanted  everrone.  man  or  w- man. 
r»^istfTed  to  be  oonacrlpted  for  national 
(tervi,-e.  He  waa.  Indeed,  a  valiant  enemy 
;.f  cnmmunlMn  every  lime  the  waiter*  stArted 
t..  ratner  up  the  dessert  plates  at  a  pubiic 
biin  luet, 

Put  he  was  not  so  heroic  a  warrior  when 
.•^v  t  officUls  In  the  United  Stau*s  cid- 
:  •  A  'tinaway  Russian  school  teacher 
r.-i.-n^-d  Oksana  Koeenkina^  who  dldn  t  wfin- 
ti  re  sent  home  to  Bueala.  and  held  her 
pri«-iner  in  the  Soviet  consulate  in  New 
Y  rt  When  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  wa*! 
8i-u»". ;  :  T  her  release,  the  Russian  EmnaaRv 
1.1  Vashington  protected  to  the  State  De- 
y  art  lent  and  the  State  Department  pre- 
vailed on  Dewey  U>  urge  the  c  .arts  to  with- 
hold ;.«uance  of  the  wn'  The  delay  wsis 
sufficient  to  cause  the  despairing  Mrs  Ku- 
seT.aina  to  cast  heme'.f  from  a  third-flixir 
w.  dow  In  the  New  York  consulate  She 
w  vs  ^ravely  Injured,  although  she  subse- 
quently recovered.  If  Dewey  had  had  the 
gpur.k  tc  tell  the  State  Department  that  no- 
Uxiy.  conetituttonally.  could  wlthhoid  the 
Lss'^ance  of  the  writ,  the  teacher  would  have 
been  Uberated  and  the  tragedy  a.erted. 
But.  as  usual,  his  kneea  wobbled  in  the 
clutch. 

There  was  general  relief  last  year  when 
D^wev  announced  he  wc«uld  not  run  for  a 
third  term  aa  governor  At  the  eleventh 
following  a  meeting  with  Wlnthnip 
Aldrsch,  of  the  Chaae  National  Bank,  who 
wears  two  BrlUsh  decorations.  Dewey 
changed  his  mind.  Aldrlch  apparentlv  con- 
vinced Dewey  that  England  arid  the  Cha-se 
National  needed  hlni.  Besides  the  banker 
said,  there  would  be  no  campaign  contnbu- 
tiona  for  Joe  Banley.  Dewey  s  lieutenant 
(fovemor.  who  had  the  Inside  track  for  t.ho 
Rr'i  Mb'.icin  nomination  for  governor. 

In  a  celebrated  letter  written  by  the  hear'- 
bnken  Haniey.  who  was  fobbed  off  u:  run 
and  loee  against  H^skst  Lzhman  for  3ena- 
t  r  after  Dewey  supplanted  him  In  the  race 
f.  r  Eovemor,  Dewey'a  lieutenant  told  how 
hts  bo65  had  told  him  he  must  stand  aside. 
ausrarlng  the  order  with  the  promise  of  a 
fat  State  job  If  he  should  lose  to  Lehman. 
Lar<»r  gossip  held  that  the  Wall  Streeters 
hid  rigged  a  deal  whereby  the  New  Deal 
would  put  up  a  nonentity  against  Dewey  for 
governor  In  return  for  running  Haniey 
atralr.n  LEBMS-ir.  Dewey  and  Lkhm.\n  were 
b<  th  mto'natlonallsts.  and  their  Wail  Street 
supporters  wanted  both  to  have  a  cinch  race. 
That  s  the  way  It  worked  out  Haniey 
was  rewarded  with  a  State  sinecure  which. 
t'>eether  with  bis  pension  rights  and  other 
p>erquislte8,  !?i»ea  him  an  Income  of  about 
»22  000  a  year.  There  Is  a  criminal  statute 
f^verlr.g  bribes  and  promises  to  win  nom- 
ination for  ofDce,  but  no  one  had  Invoked 
\*  Equally  unsavory  was  the  r.ory  brought 
out  by  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  nf  how 
cambllng  at  Saratoga  has  run  wide  open 
under  Dewey  although  his  State  p<->llce  drew 
up  ri'ports  showing  the  extent  of  this  Illegal 
activity. 

Dewey's  rerrird  bears  out  the  celebri'^'l 
Juderr.er.t  of  Mrs,  Kenneth  Simpssfii.  iicl -w 
v.f  the  former  Bepubilcan  Ccn^ressmaii  and 
R-'publlcan  National  CommitteeTr.an  frmi 
New  Y^rlt  State,  who  said.  -Y  ;u  ha-. e  i  ■•  to 
know  him  to  dislike  him."  The  voters  kr.  w 
hiai  -■•'fflrlently  well  to  wa.'".*,  no  par:  ,'  :i;rn. 
aid  -hat  >  why  he  s  for  Eisenhower 

W:.u  that  aupport  means  will  be  made 
im.re  clear  when  the  New  York  delena'- :i 
to  the  1952  Republican  National  Conver.tiin 
e<^*abll8hea  Its  position.  It  will  be  well  id- 
•,  ised  to  follow  the  course  of  the  re>-  -f  the 
put.ic  and  tell  Dewey  that  he  speaks  cr.ly 
fi:>r  hlmastf.  It  shtTOld  be  clearer  to  p'il- 
tktans  than  to  men  of  other  trades  that 
there  ts  no  percentage  In  accepting  ordeis 
'.'  n.  a  dying  duck. 


Rifiit  to  Ti^eUMls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF    MTCHIOAW 

I.S   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVES 

M^'idny,  August  13.  1951 

Mr  MEADER-  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mu.'=keson  Chronicle.  Mu.ske- 
gon,  Mich  ,  Au2u,st  8.  1951: 

RiGirr  To  TnnxAWBS 

Fortunately  the  real  fight  over  ownership 
.f  offshore  lands  where  rich  oil  depcsit.e  have 
been  found  will  come  In  the  Senate,  where 
V  hiparti-san  effort  will  be  made  1  >  retain 
F  '(ier:ii  •  wisershlp  and  to  earnnark  Federal 
revenues  obtained  from  oil  leases  on  these 
lands  for  the  Nation's  schools. 

This  time  the  fight  was  a  pushover  in  the 
House,  whose  Members  voted  26S  to  109  to 
give  .States  a  quitclaim  title  to  these  much 
disputed  offihore  lands.  The  battle  In  the 
House  was  fought  largely  on  States'  rights, 
which  Is  at  best  a  great  oyerslmpllflcatlon  of 

tne    IS. SUP 

The  bill  which  has  now  gone  to  the  Senate 
conflrms  aud  establishes  "the  titles  of  the 
States  to  lands  beneath  the  navigable  wa- 
ter.s  within  State  boundaries  and  to  the  na- 
tional resources  within  such  waters  and 
lands"  and  provides  iofr  "the  control,  explora- 
tion, development  and  conservation  of  cer- 
tain resources  cf  the  continental  shelf  lying 
ouuide  State  boundaries." 

There  r^ewer  has  been  any  question,  and  is 
none  now,  of  the  right  of  States  to  owner- 
'iiip  and  use  of  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  State  boundaries,  nor  to  lands 
adjiicent  to  States  under  Inland  waters.  The 
long  dispute  Involves  only  what  are  known  as 
the  margiaal  ocean  coastal  area  and  the  con- 
tinental ihelf  lying  outside  of  coastal  State 
boundaries. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  twice  In  re- 
cent years  that  these  marginal  areiis  are  un- 
der Federal  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  House 
action,  stripped  of  Its  confusions.  Is  prima- 
rily an  attempt  by  legislation  to  reverse  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Representative  GaoBcx  Mzadzs,  cf  Ann  Ar- 
b<T,  the  vjniy  Michigan  Republican  Member 
of  the  House  to  vote  against  the  States' 
rights  appeal,  likewise  was  the  only  Michi- 
gan Member  to  present  a  thoroughgoing 
analysis  ol  bis  vote.  "From  a  legal  point  of 
view.  '  Mr.  MzanEX  said,  "the  bill  must  be  one 
of  two  things :  ( 1 )  An  effort  to  reverse  the 
Si.prerae  Court,  or  (2)  a  donation  of  Federal 
lands  U:i  the  States. ' 

On  the  first  point  Mr.  Meadeb  tnakes  the 
iogicai  claim  that  while  Congress  .s  justified 
In  changing  Its  own  acts  to  rever«'  the  effect 
oi  a  court  decision.  It  La  a  violation  of  the 
separation  of  judicial  an!  legislative  powers 
Lo  reverse  the  Court  In  a  situation  Involving 
not  a  statute  but  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 

On  the  second  point  Mr.  Mxaon.  says  sen- 
sibly 'hat  he  "caiinot  find  Justification  for 
triiniferring  the  natural  resources  which  be- 
long to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  any  limited  group,  whether  they  be  the 
citizens  of  States  or  other  segments  of  the 
I>jp'-ilatlon." 

Proponents  of  this  transfer  to  States  have 
always  called  their  legislation  the  "tide lands 
biU."  which  Is  itself  a  complete  misnomer. 
Tidelands  constitute  the  area  that  ts  alter- 
nately covered  and  uncovered  by  the  tides, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  held 
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that  the  States  have  clear  title  to  such 
lands,  together  with  the  beds  of  their  own 
Inland  navigable  waters. 

It  IS  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
lands  in  dispute,  despite  all  the  clever  sub- 
terfuge, are  not  tidelands  at  all.  They  be- 
gin at  the  lower  water  mark  where  the  tide- 
lands  end,  and  there  has  never  In  our  his- 
tory been  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
dealing  with  such  submerged  lands  which 
held  that  jurisdiction  of  them  lies  el-sewhere 
than    wirh    the    Federal    Government. 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  a  parallel  situa- 
tion in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  thus  the  talk 
of  the  "dangerous  precedent  of  national  con- 
trol for  the  future,  if  not  now."  Is  pretty 
farfe'~hed.  The  House  action  Is  a  gift  to 
the  three  States  of  Texas.  Louisiana,  and 
California,  where  rich  oil  lease  rights  extend 
beyond  the  tideland  area,  the  revenue  from 
which  those  States  quite  naturally  want  for 
themselves. 

Possibly  in  their  desire  to  be  anti-Tru- 
man— who  vetoed  a  similar  bill  2  years  ago — 
this  time  more  House  Members  than  ever 
have  joined  the  questionable  tidelands  pres- 
sure group  They  have  filled  both  counts  In 
Representative  Meadebs  Indictment.  They 
have  tried  to  set  up  the  judicial  branch  as 
secondary  to  the  legislative  and  have  voted 
to  give  away  to  three  States  important  ocean 
property  rights  the  benefits  of  which  belong 
to  all  the  people  and  which  In  the  past  have 
never  been  held  to  be  anything  taut  federally 
controlled. 

If  such  action  were  taken  by  State  legis- 
latures, it  would  be  understandable.  In  the 
CongreSiS  of  the  United  States,  however,  the 
Nation's  rights  ought  to  be  considered  para- 
mount. 


Soap-Box  Derby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  a  great  day  for  Akron,  Ohio.  It  was 
a  greater  day  for  the  Nation.  For  the 
fourteenth  annual  Soap-Box  Derby  was 
run  at  Derby  Downs  at  Akron.  Ohio. 

With  the  world  in  a  turmoil,  it  was 
trxily  an  inspiration  to  see  the  youth  of 
America  perforin.  Scandals  and  cor- 
ruption rising  from  sporting  events  had 
been  disheartening.  The  annua,!  Soap- 
Box  Derby  is  one  sport  that  will  never 
be  subjected  to  "flxing."  You  cannot 
destroy  the  integrity  of  youth.  These 
young  red-blooded  Americans,  who  build 
their  own  little  racers,  put  sportsman- 
ship, honesty,  and  fairness  above  every- 
thing else. 

Only  one  young  man  could  win  first 
place  in  the  field  of  141  contestants.  The 
140  who  did  not  win  put  forth  their  best 
effort,  and  in  the  true  American  tradi- 
tion extended  their  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  the  winner,  Darwin  Cooper,  of 
Williamsport.  Pa. 

We  need  not  be  fearful  of  our  future 
if  our  boys  can  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  appreciate  competition  and  incentive. 

Next  year  I  would  like  to  see  as  many 
Members  of  Congress  accompany  the 
contestants  from  their  districts  to  the 
fifteenth  annual  Soap-Box  Derby,  to  be 


held  in  Akron.  Ohio.  It  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  the  Members  to  witness  the 
American  way  of  life  in  action.  Our 
future  is  in  the  hands  of  our  youth. 
They  deserve  our  support. 


Ab  Afinsatire  Fofdgn  Polky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF  ICCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  foreign- 
aid  bill  which  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  week. 

My  amendment  will  have  the  same 
es^^ential  purpose  as  H.  R.  3798.  which  I 
Introduced  April  23,  1951,  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Aid  to  Underdeveloped 
Areas.  This  bipartisan  commission 
would  have  the  task  of  studying  the 
obstacles  and  barriers  presently  Limiting 
private  investment  in  foreign  areas  and 
recommending  ways  and  means  of  elimi- 
nating or  minimizing  such  barriers. 

Today  I  received  a  statement  from  Ifr. 
Howard  S.  Piquet,  senior  specialist  on 
irtemational  economics.  Legislative  Ref- 
er'ince  Ser'vice,  Library  of  Congress. 
This  statement  consists  of  analytical 
comment  on  H.  R.  3798.  I  wish  to  make 
this  analysis  available  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  assist  them  in  their  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  the  back- 
ground and  experience  of  Mr.  Piquet,  I 
precede  his  analysis  of  my  bill  by  an 
excerpt  from  Who's  Who  in  America: 

Piquet,  Howard  S..  economist;  b,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  T.,  Jtily  4,  1903;  s,  Samuel  D.  and 
Laura  E.  (Mann)  P.;  B.  S.,  New  York  U., 
1924;  M.  A.,  U.  of  Calif..  1926;  Ph.  D..  Prince- 
ton, 1930;  m  Dorothy  Virginia  Burke,  Dec. 
23,  1930;  children — Dorothy  Vanna,  Howard 
S..  Barbara.  Instructor,  Princeton,  1938-32; 
asst.  prof,  econ..  New  York  U..  1932-34; 
economist,  U.  S.  Tariff  Commn.,  1934-37, 
chief  of  econ.  div.,  1937-43;  Secretary  Sec- 
tion on  Distribution.  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Agriculture,  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  1943;  exec.  sec.  and  dlr.  of 
investigation  United  Nations  Interim 
Commn.  on  Food  and  Agr.  1943^5;  adjunct 
prof  economic  theory,  Grad.  Sch.  of  Am. 
U.  Washington,  D.  C.  since  1934.  Special 
Adviser.  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, 1945-46,  exec.  sec.  Inter-agency 
policy  com.  on  rubber,  1945-46,  senior  spe- 
cialist on  internat.  economics,  Legis.  Ref. 
Service.  Library  of  Congress,  since  1946; 
mem.  profl.  staff  Com.  on  Fgn.  Affairs.  Ho. 
of  Reps,  (depiity  staff  dlr.  Ho.  Select  Com. 
on  Foreign  Aid ) .  Mem.  Am.  Econ.  Assn., 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Zeta  Psl.  Author:  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Aasociationa  in  New  Jersey, 
1930;  Outline  of  the  New  Deal  Legislation. 
1933;  Functional  International  Organiza- 
tion in  Annals  Am.  Acad.  Pollt.  and  Social 
Sci..  1945;  the  International  Charter  in  Proc. 
of  1948  Econ,  Inst.  U.  8.  C.  of  C;  numerous 
articles  ^n  tariffs  and  internat.  orgn.  Home: 
2209  Yorktown  Road  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 
(Who  s  Who  In  America.  1950-51.) 


COWCNTS    ON     PlOKJSAL     OF     HXntMSZJfT  ATlVt 
MXADKa 

There  Is  much  that  can  be  said  In  favor 
of  the  proposal  that  a  sp<?ctal  commission 
along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover  Commlasion 
be  created  to  plan,  and  later  on  to  advise  »he 
administration  of.  the  point  4  program. 
There  Is  constant  danger  of  pouring  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  too  quickly  in  the  form  of 
well-intentioned,  but  poorly  conceived,  for- 
eign aid.  The  granting  of  aid  of  the  de- 
velopmental type  Is  more  of  a  psychological 
than  an  admlnisUatlve  problem.  The  Rep- 
resentatives irterpretatlon  of  the  objectlvea 
cf  the  point  4  program  ta  quite  apt,  partic- 
ularly his  concept  of  vacuum  areas  and  his 
desire  to  shift  our  policy  from  the  nega- 
tivism of  containment  to  a  positive  psycho- 
logical offensive.  The  big  problem  In  con- 
nectlon  with  the  point  4  program  Is  know- 
ing what  It  Is  that  we  want  to  do.  In  flnal 
analysis  our  objective  Is  freedom,  the  Imme- 
diate problem  Is  to  define  It  in  practical 
terms. 

The  principal  points  made  by  the  Con- 
gressman are  listed  below  together  wl^  a 
few  comments  on  each: 

1.  The  commission  which  ha  proposes 
would  be  a  study  group  rather  than  an  oper- 
ating body. 

This  Is  desirable  since  the  essence  of  th« 
Job  Is  Imaginative  planning  rather  than 
push-button  operation.  Some  people  might 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  {wlnt  4  program 
has  already  been  discussed  to  death.  The 
trouble,  however,  with  present  arrangementa 
Is  that  actual  planning  and  admlntstrmtlon 
are  being  carried  on  by  the  administration. 
With  the  two  parties  so  evenly  balanced  in 
Congress  and  with  the  bipartisan  fore^n  pol- 
icy already  a  thing  of  the  paot  there  ts  soma 
doubt  whether  the  i>oint  4  program  can  b« 
administered  along  present  lines  on  anything 
other  than  a  political  basis.  Whether  or  not 
this  Is  true,  the  fact  remains  that  there  will 
be  doubt  In  the  minds  of  many  which  Is 
almost  as  bad  as  If  it  actually  were  ao.  Con- 
sequently. If  a  blpartlaan  or  nonpartisan 
commission  were  to  be  set  up  It  might  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  program  less  p<>> 
lltlcal. 

2.  The  Commission  would  be  bipartisan. 
As  stated  above,  this  U  all  to  the  good,  but 

how  practical  Is  blpartlaanahlp  In  th*  field 
of  foreign  policy  right  now  with  the  1952 
election  campaign  so  close  at  hand? 

3.  The  Commission  Is  to  be  endowed  with 
fact-finding  powers. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  existing 
point  4  organization  has  the  power  to  maks 
fact-finding  studies.  It  ts  free  to  make  such 
studies  and  Investigations  as  It  wishes.  The 
proposed  Commission,  however,  would  hsv^ 
the  power  of  subpena.  Whether  this  power 
would  add  anything  to  the  powera  the  ad- 
ministration now  has  to  secure  facts  Is  an 
open  question. 

One  miner  question  might  be  raised  re- 
garding section  2  (b)  of  the  proposed  bill. 
This  Is  the  section  that  has  to  do  with  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission.  It  reqtilres  that 
of  each  class  of  members  not  more  than  one- 
half  shall  be  from  each  of  the  two  major 
political  parties.  This  could  be  Interpreted 
as  requiring  that  there  be  at  least  one-half 
Republicans  and  one-half  Democrats  on  the 
Commission.  Might  It  not  be  better,  and  not 
in  conflict  with  the  Ideals  of  bipartisanship, 
If  it  were  to  be  required  that  not  more  than 
one-half  should  be  from  any  one  political 
party?  This  would  make  It  possible  for  some 
of  the  appointees  to  be  unaffiliated  with  any 
political  party.  It  would  seem  that  what  Is 
really  aimed  at  here  is  a  nonpolltlcal  or  non- 
partisan approach  to  the  problem  rather  than 
a  narrowly  conceived  bljMxtlBan  approach. 

If  a  commission  along  the  lines  proposed 
were  to  be  create<  .  it  would  have  the  further 
advantage  of  keeping  the  point  4  program 
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jon  ir.  C    r.cr 
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rc.^:i-.'.<ii   •  ..;   <now  UDder 

r-"*.*     >  1...1:  II  would  Atmp 

'.  ir.c.'jding.  •eeortttn^ 

i:i      Aid  Of  tbe  BCA 


Aid  are  aU  qur^  diTj-rer.:    iT.d  -.:  ,;.:   4 

Etd    1e    term,*       t     m;  r.^v     •:•*•.     ;-  :.u-:n 

HBAller  livau  th*  o'Mer*.  '.hen?  '^  c5'.;  »■■■-  ■  :..4: 
tl  tt  were  to  if  ci  mfcirjetl  w.-.n  •;,•■  .■-<. 
tt  mlftit  be  subn-.«rsf-c;  sr.^  .--*■  -.•:•  ' 
One  of  tbe  lrcj.or:ai.:  i^pfc'^  '  "r.f'  afirj'.p- 
BMDt  prog'T'ni  u  ;'-a  f»-v-  :.  .  c  1.  effect  on 
foreign  people*  Tiie  R.<-kf>. 
■OKI  U»t  Marrh.  in  re--.'..r.  r--;,/'--- 
•Ifht  erf  this  !a-t  I-  X  v..d  - 
•oqulattlon  cf  fri'*'k':c  t.h*  :r. ■■■•■■-■,.. 
tiM  point  4  procr-d.-r.  U  -r.-^  ;:■.--'. ■ 
fcavifn  countries  ef.  :^<?  .drv  -  .-.•  i 
IntcrvBted  excl'-ulve.y  -.n  u-  w.  ;  - 
tlan  mllitan.y  and  ir::erfs:*«d  :■;  '.ric, 
vctopment  only  t:i  a  ccK,iter'i.  n;. 
Bilgbt  well  feei  r«>se:::f'i.  ,:  a  .r.  -■ 
w«  mi^pht  do 

Thm  point  4  pr^vratD  is  a  ;>jng-ruri  pro- 
grun  Unit-'!  ->;  •:.i;e  with  '* 
eemed  Are  n  t  days,  m-- :.■.:'.« 
decade*  or  even  jrenerit;  :>  I  f^rt  It 
prot»bly  sbouid  n  :  e*  ".i.'.-.i  i  :  r  i;rrim 
•t   ali.      It    IS.    rather     a    Irarrif-      r    r::.  1:1 

•Tidence  rJ  wi^.ini^r.ess  a;.d  -.t--::- 
part  of  ifce  pe«3ple  f  the  Lr^i-^n  .-• 
lend  a  helping  har.d  t..»  their  rt...  •*■ 
Sa  le«a  fortur.ate  .Ands  It  i?  a 
Wlllcb  would  heip  tn^r  jx-  pie  m  he  .  ':.:  ::'.- 
Wives:  it  U  not  ch.irity  To  cf:.t\s^  ::  w.th 
nan  tbort-hved  pr-.^ram*  such  ;i.s  the  .T..a- 
Xarj  •■BUtAnce  pr '..:.« rjsin  mieh:  t/e  t- .  Jeleat 
Xbm  purpoee  of  the  pro-zram  \'.^.:  Tr.ia 
BBigbt  be  one  of  tbe  strcn^est  rea>'  :■:;  '  ,r 
Htttac  up  A  ccmnUMi  n  auix  *•-"  .:;-e8 
propoaed    by   tbe   Representative 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  desire  to  call  the 
sUeniion  of  the  Hoa;'>e  of  R^p:e-er.ta- 
tires  to  the  testimony  I  ^lave  before 
Poreigrn    Affairs    Commi'.tee.    as 

ell  u  that  m  support  of  my  bill  of- 
fered by  the  Detroit  Board  of  Com- 
merce. 

TUs  testimony  appears  on  p:uT^-  777- 
t31  of  the  heanngs  on  the  mut'^il- 
aeeurity  program,  printed  ccp^e^  of 
Vhich  were  flrst  ava.labie  t^>day. 
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HON.  HOWARD  H.BAKER 

n»  THK  BOUSE  OF  REPRE.SK?rrATIVE3 

Jfondav.  Augiut  13.  1951 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  Spt^aJc*  r  under 
unajilffious  coasenl.  I  include  'n  thr  .•\p- 
penriix  of  the  Rkcord  th  •  follu-A.n^  edi- 
torial publi.shed  m  the  Kn<;xville 
(Tenn. )  News-Slenrmel  under  the  date 
Of  AUffust  9  entitled  -Aid  for  Fonnosa  ; 
Aii>  ro«   PtmMi  s* 

If  th*  United  !Jf.ate«  ItiteTifla  to  t.kk.  a  firm 
■fr^  against  commuciitin  <i.r;y*her>-  :ii  Aaih 
tkas  Prcaklcnt  Truuiiin  la  .'ti?ht  ::.  iL£*.:i.v; 
Idr  a  modnt  aid  pri*iam  r  r  ::.«?  Ch.:.<-ive 
Itattooaliat  force*  0:1  K'tui'ah 

Tba  appropruiiiun  rTq'jf*t*-o,  »,j'.7  >.->    o\ 
to  1MB  tban  w«  are  s^niiintc     -i.  «<  .'nr 
IrlH  wtilcb  du  nut  bAve  niiy.U:"^    ..•    f^   .-- 
■Miaa'a  paten tuiii ties 

Tbere  U  little  pf  l' t  :  .   .  1 

eoontry    until    it    hv.*    t- 
Cblani  Kal-.«iiti:  tiAi    it      .^:  'lOjyaJU  u-^ii* 


!..  heed  of  equipment.  TTii«  la  the  laraiest 
ft:  n-Communlat  military  force  Ln  A^ia 

Tbe  p-iUcy  of  waltlhg  until  an  area  I5 
tih.der  attack  before  goinj?  to  It-s  rr.scjp  '.a 
exha-istlng  and  self-defeatlr.ij  .Amfri  ihs 
can  •  do  all  <>'  the  flzhtln?  Thpv  ^h  -u'd 
not  re  doing;  any  Qghtinji  a:  ali  ■j.hf-:.  ■.•;•■:? 
a.'f*  :.,i:ive3  willing  to  fleht  In  th.'..-  ■*  u  de- 
>r..«/>   If  Riven   the   weapcn.s 

\V-'  waited  untU  It  waa  too  late  adpqii'*:.' 

arm   tbe   South   Koreans,   and    h.t^e    paid 

i  r  -hat  mlatajce  by  a  fearful  'oU  in  .Amer- 

1  ■■:::  blood.     Tbe  mlatalce  should  not  b*  re- 

7^.1-fd  In  Formosa 

If  Formosa  is  armed  It  'jin  dffend  .•«r,.' 
R-iir.st  a  Conimunlst  attactc  It  *;.■■'  .m 
"•^  ::.  readiness  to  supp^^rt  revolta  against 
■.•;p  Communists  which  may  occur  on  the 
."r.a  inland. 


Cker«,  Take  Notice 


If  Tliere'i  Aay  Let  Down,  It'i  Not  From 
the  Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REM^^RKo 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  ntDiAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reraark.5  m  the 
RrcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  ShelbyviUe  <Ind  '  News  of 
August  8.  1951: 
It   Thdi's   Arrr   Lit  Dowm.   Its  Not  Feom 

THI    PUBllC 

For  some  weeks  now,  we  have  been  U.^ten- 
fng  to  scolding  speeches  by  hij;b  Federal 
Government  officials — from  President  Tru- 
man on  down  the  line  — Indicating  that 
'here  has  been  a  let-down  en  the  part  of 
the  American  public  In  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary defenae  efforts. 

As  far  as  we  -^an  find,  there  has  been 
no  let-down  of  any  kind  anywhere  along 
the  Ime  aa  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned.  Govemnaent  and  miluary  offl- 
cials  very  likely  know  this,  but  they  fear 
t.'.at  the  public  will  cry  for  cut-backs  lu 
defense  expenditures.  There  has  been  no 
such  demand  of  any  consequence,  and  ap- 
prcpriatlona  fear  defense  still  are  being  voted 
by  Congreaa. 

About  tbe  only  thing  that  the  public  has 
demanded  is  a  sensible  reduction  in  njn- 
es&entlal  expenditures  It  appears  that  the 
pu'^ilc  baa  demanded  this  kind  of  cut-back 
with  tbe  knowledge  that  the  Nation  rant 
ve.'y  well  go  ahead  with  outsize  domestic 
and  military  spending  at  the  same  time 

We  believe  that  the  big  need  Is  a  greater 
unity  between  the  people  and  the  Na'inr.s 
leaders.  This  cannot  be  achieved  unles.s 
and  until  the  public  la  given  more  facts 
regarding  actual  national  and  internatiunal 
conditions  and  more  honesty  on  the  part 
cf  leaders  who  have  assumed  too  much  of 
the  attitude  that  the  people,  after  all.  are 
hirgely  a  pack  cf  morons  and  would  be  better 
off  If  kept  In  Ignorance. 

We  know  of  no  time  In  this  Nation's 
hutory  wbcn  tbe  people  st  large  ever  under- 
went a  let -down  in  a  time  of  national  crisis 
Tbe  Unltfld  Statea,  wblle  a  peace-loving 
Nation,  has  t)a«n  remarkable  for  lU  ability 
u,  face  and  to  overcome  the  greatest  of 
cbviadas. 

In  this  present  period  of  strife,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  doing  and  will  continue  to 
d-j  all  In  their  power  for  tbe  welfare  of  the 
country.  Their  leaden  could  help  by  keep- 
ing their  big  mouths  shut  exce^^t  whei:  they 
i»..-  ready  t"  give  the  pec  pie  s'une  fact."  and 
Ui  il'j  It  with  honesty  and  sinceiity. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  T1VE8 
Monday.  August  13,  1951 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker.  Brook- 
lynites  are  always  proud  of  the  example 
they  set  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

An  example  of  true  brotherly  love 
occurred  last  week.  It  should  not  go 
unnoticed. 

The  following  news  item  from  the 
BrfX)klyn  Daily  Eagle  of  Aujoist  9,  1951. 
preaches  a  sermon  that  bears  repetition. 
Need  I  say  more? 

White  Neighborhood  Mocrns  for  L.Tn.£ 
Negro  Bot  It  Lovxd — ■Doesn  t  Sqm  Right 
WiTHOtrr  Hu«,'  Mant  Sat  at  Rites  roa 
"C^MPT.■*  7,  Drownxd  at  Picwic 

(By  Leslie  Rinscom  and  Ken  Johnston) 

A  brokenhearted  Brooklyn  neighborhood 
turned  out  en  masse  today  to  pay  Its  last 
tribute  of  affection  to  a  little  7-year-old  boy 
who  had  won  his  way  Into  tbe  hearts  of  all. 

M'-iSt  of  the  mourners.  Including  more 
ttian  100  boys  and  girls,  were  white,  though 
the  lad  they  mourned,  little  Gerald  (Campy) 
Rlre,  wa.s  a  Negro. 

Youngsters  and  grownups  alike,  Inter- 
vip'fed  as  they  made  their  way  to  the  Church 
'  t  0<xl  to  attend  services  for  the  boy,  agreed 
;  r'  had  been  tbe  moat  popular  kid  on  the 
E.i.ers.;n  Place  .^lock  between  DeKalb  and 
L.i layette  Avenues. 

"It  ju.st  doesn't  seem  right  around  here 
ui'.i'Ut  him."  said  a  mother,  her  eyes  moist 
w.th   memories. 

OAWCni    Uf    STRETT 

"Everybody  in  the  neighborhood,  liked 
hini-not  a  person  didn't  like  him,'  said 
■i.-. other  mother. 

He  ran  errands  for  all  tbe  neighbors — he'd 
do  anything  anyone  asked  him,"  said  Mike 
Carb.iii,  14.  of  353  Lafayette  Avenue. 

He  used  to  dance  In  the  street  and  ha 
danced  so  fast  you  could  hardly  see  his  feet,  " 
said  Frankle  Marlono,  8,  of  247  Emerson 
Place. 

Campy  lived  with  his  parents.  Joseph  and 
Ge-.eva  Rice,  at  353  Emerson  Place,  m  the 
middle  of  the  block  occupied  predominantly 
by  white  famlllea.  And  he  was  the  best- 
I'lved  youngster  on  the  block. 

Patrick  Wrenn.  8.  who  lives  at  255  Emerson 
Place,  said  Campy  "oould  beat  me  up  If  he 
wanted,  b  '  I  liked  him  put  the  same.  W« 
used  to  h.^>e  great  tlmea  together." 

DROWms   OM    PICK1C 

Campy  was  drowned  Sunday  while  on  a 
community  picnic.  Wading  In  Jamaica  Bay 
near  the  Canarsle  Pier,  he  stepped  into  a 
hole  and  disappeared.  His  body  was  re- 
covered and  police  worked  2  hours  trying 
to  revive  him. 

He  won  his  nickname.  Campy,  from  his 
prowess  m  street  ball  games.  "He  could 
throw  a  ball  like  this,"  said  Al  Addon Islo.  8, 
of  249  Emerson  Place,  demonstrating  with  a 
quick  snap  of  the  wrist,  "and  it  would  go 
over  the  roof — Just  like  a  clout  off  tbe  bat 
cf  Roy  Campanella  of  the  Dodgers.  ' 

The  scores  of  children  and  parents  at- 
tended  service*  at  the  church.  Lafayette 
Avenue  and  Taafle  Place,  conducted  by  the 
rev.  Norman  T.  Oarrlson.  asalsted  by  the 
Rev    C.  Christian. 

They  went  back  to  the  Emerson  Place  block 
afterward  The  kids  were  quiet,  like  their 
pH  rr  n  t.« 

No  ,ji.t  danced  In  the  street  txlay. 
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Ab<ficatioB  of  State  Powers  laczciisable 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  9,  1951 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
.statement  I  made  public  Augu.st  10.  1951. 
relative  to  an  apparent  abdication  of 
State  powers  by  a  representative  of  the 
Mich:£;an  Public  Service  Commission. 
Thi.s  action  .seems  particularly  indefensi- 
ble m  view  of  steps  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  maintain  State  authority  over  use  of 
natural  gas. 

My  statement  is  as  follows: 

There  are  all  too  abundant  grounds  for 
complaints  regarding  actual  and  attempted 
Federal  usurpation  of  State  rights  and  pow- 
ers But  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
these  rights  and  powers  may  as  readily  and 
Irretrievably  be  lost  through  abdication  of 
the  rights  and  authority  by  State  officials. 

I  have  Just  been  advised  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Michigan  Public  Service 
Commission  has  this  week  notified  officials  of 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  State 
of  Michigan  is  waiving  its  authority  to  con- 
trol and  restrict  use  of  natural  gas  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  agency.  This  abdication  of 
power,  heretofore  exercised  competently  and 
adequately  by  the  Michigan  Public  Service 
CommLsslon.  has  app>arently  been  made  In 
the  face  of  specific  action  by  the  Congress 
reserving  such  authority  to  the  States. 

My  information  is  that  Mr.  Jack  Cush- 
Ing.  chief  engineer  for  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission,  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  attended  a  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  various  States  with  PAD  in  Wash- 
ington, and  at  that  time  notified  the  Fed- 
eral agency  that  Michigan  Is  •happy  to 
comply  '  with  the  recent  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  restricting  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  and  restricting  Installation  of  nat- 
ual  gas  equipment  I  am  advised  that  Mr. 
Cushlng  likewise  notified  the  Federal  agency 
that  Michigan  would  not  elect  to  certify  that 
the  State  agency  is  exercising  regulatory 
control  over  natural  gas  usage  and  distribu- 
tion. 

This  action  sptirns  the  provision  written 
Into  the  National  Production  Act  (H  R. 
3871)  under  the  sponsorship  of  Congress- 
man Fr.^nk  T  Bow,  of  Ohio,  with  the  specific 
view  of  preventing  Federal  usurpation  of 
Stale  rights,  duplication  of  adequate  State 
regulatory  agencies  and  powers,  and  cen- 
tralization of  controls  in  Washington.  The 
Bow  amendment  provides: 

'No  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  under 
this  act  which  restricts  the  use  of  natural 
gas  I  either  directly,  or  by  restricting  the  use 
of  facilities  for  the  consumption  of  natural 
gas,  or  m  any  other  manner  1  shall  apply  In 
any  State  in  which  a  public  regulatory 
agency  has  authority  to  restrict  the  use  of 
natural  gas  and  certifies  to  the  President 
that  It  is  exercising  that  authority  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  that  act."' 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Michigan  is 
one  of  only  two  States  which  is  declining  to 
make  such  certification — in  other  words  ab- 
dicating the  State  right  and  authority  which 
Congress  took  pains  to  safeguard. 

I  am  very  curious  to  know  whether  thla 
action  was  taken  with  the  authority  of  ths 
Michigan  Public  Service  Commission.  I 
wonder  whether  tt  was  taken  with  the 
knowledge,  or  on  tbe  orders  of  the  Governor 
of    Michigan.    Aiid   I   wonder   whether    the 


people  of  Michigan,  tncludlnj,  particularly, 
natural -gas  users,  approve  of  this  needless 
delegation  of  authority  to  Washington  by 
State  officials  in  the  face  of  congressional 
effort*  to  protect  and  maintain  State  con- 
trol and  State  authority. 

It  is  a  somewhat  novel  form  of  frustration 
to  me,  as  an  elected  Representative  from 
Michigan,  to  experience  this  sort  of  rejection 
by  State  officials  of  congressional  effort  to 
preserve  and  maintain  State  rights  and  au- 
thority. In  view  of  hundreds  of  communi- 
cations which  I  have  received  In  recent 
months  demanding  curtailment  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  branch,  I  am  doubtful 
whether  the  people  of  Michigan  will  be 
pleased  with  this  abdication,  apparently 
engineered  from  Lansing. 


The  Small  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augiist  13.  1951 

Mr,  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  two  newspaper  items — one  which 
appeared  in  the  Houston  Post,  and  one 
which  appeared  in  a  paper  in  Augusta, 
Ga  : 

[From  the  Houston  Post  of  July  30,  19511 

AiiOTMiNT  Evils 

LiNDLET  BxcKwoRTH,  the  Industrlous  Con- 
gressman from  Gladewater.  is  apprehensive 
of  the  renewal  of  evils  of  cotton  allotments, 
which  were  lifted  after  last  year's  fiasco.  He 
doesn't  seem  particularly  enthusiastic  for 
this  form  of  government  control.  And  the 
evidence  he  presented  on  16  pages  of  the  July 
10  CoNGRissioNAi.  RzcoRD.  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  study,  abundantly  support  his 
position. 

He  cited  many  glaring  inequities  in  allot- 
ments to  counties  In  his  district,  reported 
in  letters  from  farmers  and  county  secre- 
taries of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration. Some  farmers  were  cut  down 
to  less  than  an  acre  for  cotton;  some  veteran 
cotton  growers  were  not  allowed  to  plant  any 
at  all  because  they  raised  none  during  the 
test  period  from  1946  through  1948.  Some 
correspondents  said  the  small  allotments  had 
forced  them  off  the  farm. 

A  few  brief  excerpts: 

Dan  C.  Owen.  Tyler:  "It  Is  estimated  that 
at  least  500  will  be  forced  off  of  farms  due 
to   Insufficient   cotton   acreage." 

Roy  E.  Barnett.  Quillman:  "The  number 
of  farmers  that  received  5  acres  of  cotton 
or  less  was  1J48.  Each  (new)  producer  re- 
ceived 1  acre  to  1.1  acres." 

T  C.  Mewborne,  Eustace,  Tex.:  "They  said 
I  owed  them  $108.50  for  growing  a  bale  of 
cotton  in  1950,  because  I  did  not  sign  a  con- 
tract. My  allotment  is  3.6  acres.  My  tax  Is 
so  high  •  •  •  everybody  left  the  farm 
and  went  to  town  to  work." 

Dave  Fuller.  Wills  Point.  Tex.:  "In  1949 
D  L..  Jr..  and  I  ginned  74  bales  of  cotton;  m 
1950  we  ginned  37  bales,  14,000  pounds  of 
vetch,  600  bushels  of  cam.  After  expenses 
were  paid  we  paid  no  income  tax — expensea 
got  It  all." 

T  L.  Vincent.  Carthage,  administrative 
officer.  PMA:  "I  hesitate  to  estimate  the 
number  of  tenants  that  will  be  witliout 
homes  as  a  result  of  the  amall  allotmenta 
in  this  country. 

Along  with  these  and  other  lettera.  Repre- 
sentative BsoLWORTH  Inserted  in  the  Rscord 


one  from  C.  J.  McCormick,  Under  Secretary 

of  Agriculture,  l/icluding   this  sentence: 

"Secretary  Brannan  and  I  feel  strongly 
the  need  for  all  farm  organizations  and  pub- 
lic Institutions  concerned  with  agriculture 
to  unite  in  a  definite,  vigorous  program  to 
strengthen  family  farming  In  America  " 

He  can  say  that  again.  But  family  farm- 
ing will  not  l)e  strengthened  by  a  system  of 
scarcity  which  forces  thousands  off  the 
fa.Tn  b?cause  they  cannot  make  a  living  on 
the  acreage  allotted  them — and  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  cotton  is  peak  high  The 
appalling  testimony  cited  gives  compelling 
force  to  Mr  Beckworths  statement  that  If 
and  when  the  cotton-allotment  program  is 
revived  it  should  have  "more  fairness  and 
more  justice  and  more  equity." 


LlXDtlT     BlCKWORTH     Ss.TS.     "CROWDING     OtTT 

Smaix  Parmxr  Through  Aixotmrnt  Pbo- 

cram" 

The  plight  of  the  small  farmer  in  the  South 
Iti  the  matter  of  acreage  allotments  was  de- 
scribed    vividly     In     Congress     recently     by 
Representative  LtNDLrr  Brchwosth.  of  Tex- 
as. 

"The  Representative  from  Texaa.  whose 
father  was  a  native  Georgian,  and  who  baa 
relatives  in  Augusta  and  Wrens.  Ga..  has 
long  been  a  champion  of  the  small  farmer. 
who  he  says  is  being  crowded  out  through 
the  .Ulotment  practices  being  used  under  the 
farm  control  plan. 

In  his  address  before  Congreas  on  July  10 
Representative  Brck worth  cited  figures  to 
show  that  the  refuaal  of  aUotments  to  small 
farmers  In  1950  large  enough  to  make  cot- 
ton farming  profitable  for  them  recotlted  In 
Bn:iall  harvest  inadequate  to  the  demand. 

Now  these  allotmenu  have  been  removed 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  is  urg- 
ing cotton  planters  to  plant  more  and  more 
cotton  with  the  result  that  a  crop  of  from 
16.000.000  to  17.000,000  bales  la  forecast  for 
this  year,  he  said. 

This  large  crop  will  result  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  controls  and  the  amall  farmer 
will  be  left  out  in  the  cold  again  unleas  pro- 
visions are  made  to  protect  them,  he  pointed 
out. 

He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  not  only  are 
the  small  farmers  militated  against,  but  that 
the  lion's  share  of  allotments  go  to  some 
counties  while  other  counties  are  left  with 
little  or  no  cotton  from  which  to  derive  their 
livelihood. 

Representative  Bxcxworth  was  speaking 
primarily  of  Texas,  but  it  was  broxight  out 
by  Representative  Williajc  J.  Barair  Dorh, 
of  South  Carolina,  during  the  dlBcuasion, 
that  tbe  same  condltlciiu  apply  in  South 
Carolina,  where  last  year  people  had  to  plow 
up  some  of  the  acreage  planted  only  to  find 
themselves  being  tiegged  to  plant  the  staple 
this  year. 

Citing  the  disparity  of  allotments  in 
various  States  and  counties  he  cited  figures, 
for  instance,  Jefferson  County  In  Georgia  had 
1.149  allotments  on  28,714  acrea  In  1950  for  an 
average  value  per  allotment  of  $1,561  while 
down  in  Mississippi  Coahoma  County  bad 
only  928  allotments  on  109,076  acres  to  pro- 
duce 93.660  bales  for  a  value  of  tl8.I66  per 
allotment. 

Citing  the  disparity  between  allotment 
values  In  counties  where  large  landowners 
or  absentee  owners  of  large  tracts  hold  sway 
figures  for  Calhoun  County  in  Mississippi 
revealed  that  1,843  allotmentii  on  20.262  acrea 
produced  8,543  bales  at  a  value  of  only  $730 
per  allotment. 

In  Texas  the  same  condition  prevailed  with 
Anderson  County,  for  Instance,  having  2.574 
allotments  on  17,456  acres  producing  only 
2,030  bales  for  an  average  allotment  value  of 
only  $141.  whUe  Bling  County,  with  only  83 
allotments  on  11,523  acres,  produced  5,057 
bales  for  an  av^age  alloUnsmt  value  of 
$11,100. 
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the  prKT  oi  ,~  tr    -.  t-.Hf.  -y^-.  :•.!."■,!  i»T   \  -*■;,. n? 
0(   45  c«r.ts    »    j^-  •;•■:!;]    t.    "  >-f    V    ■•»t'.    ?t.-p>, 

the  T>xafl  border   ;r;   MeT.o 

The  whole  s.i  ■  Trr-.f.'  .«  '"::•  't  k-'v-r  r.rrt 
oniy  ir.  cott.  :■.  ru*  '.n  r*' .».■".-;%«  ■(••:'■  ,i:\(1 
Otiier  farm  pr-xl-jf-*  w!.  •;-»•  sr; .  :*:ni*"r 
bein^;  lefr  t'.ie  >ii-'r»f^  ■  -  r-.-  "^. ::^  ^'  .:.':.  he 
pointed  out 

T!i«  Consre»Krr,Ar.  fr^tr.  Tr^ss  >  •»,>..•. r.g  a 
b*tUe  Ut  ei.d  •h^'i  rt:s:»r.ty  and  to  make  The 
allotments  n:<  re  equ.uiMe  .;  They  are  to  tie 
linpoM«l. 


ExttBsioa  of  Iite.-ttaif  Oil  and  Gas 
Compact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

a  THJE  HOrs^E  CF  R£PP.£bf:.VTATIVES 

Friday.  Aug-ust  10.  ISil 

Mr.  HESELTON  Mr  Speak^T  a  mi- 
nority report  ha.-  betn  fi'.fKl  this  after- 
noon in  connection  with  Se.-.atc  Joint 
R«olution  42.  Since  iC  will  not  be  avail- 
able immediatt^iy  in  pnn'ed  form  ^nd 
axnce  It  IS  probable  that  this  bill  will 
come  up  for  action  .some  time  during  the 
veek.  I  am  inclualn^  the  text  cf  that  re- 
port for  the  information  cf  the  Members 
of  the  Hcti56 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
susKested  does  not  affect  the  '.antiu-i^e  of 
the  compact  in  any  respect.  Rather,  it 
seeks  to  establish  a  c'.t-ar  respon-sibiiity 
In  the  Department  of  Justice  to  make 
certain  that  m  the  operation  of  the  com- 
pact there  arp  no  violations  of  existing 
laws.  In  that  respect  :t  is  nc  more  than 
a  specific  implemeiiiaiion  of  amcle  V  cf 
the  compact.  The  Department  of  J-.is- 
tice  admits  its  own  sjeneral  resp<-3rL->ib!lity 
In  this  field.  In  hi.s  testimony,  its  repre- 
sentative stated  that  dunns  the  nearly 
16  years  of  th-'  compact  s  o.xistence  it  had 
made  no  study  of  the  efTect  of  the  law. 
He  stated  that  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  an  amendment  that 
would  make  this  respcn-sbiLty  clear. 
Under  these  circunxstances.  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  wdild  be  m  the  clear 
public  interest. 

The  text  of  the  minority  report  is  as 
follows : 

The  undersiijr.ed  sjpp-r*  '.h<>  fx'er.si'n  of 
the  Interstate  Oil  and  Ga.".  C  r:;:.,act.  but 
With   the    tiA'.'.ivir.if    am«r:r!rr.e:  • 

"Page  18  arter  line  13  ;:..i;er.  '.tie  f  .llowlng 
new   »ectloi^ 

•**8«c.  2  T>ie  A--  r:."-  General  of  th« 
United  State*  .shji.;:  ni'ijLr'  •.  r*  :  'ii.uing;  s'udy 
of  »ctKin  take:;  •_;..d»-r  th-'  .  ::;;  ,.i.  :  set  fijrth 
In  ■ecuon  I  rf  thu  .\r'.  w.-h  ;  artiruiar 
reference  V;  wheth'T  u-.y  s'l'-h  a<-M<-!n  !• 
Inconatstet'.t  wnh  the  purpi^es  ;  or  con- 
trary to  the  Itniitu* :<■  r..»  a'.i!  reitr.i-tiosis  con- 
talned  In.  such  cfrnip-iic'  rr.e  Atromey 
0«ii*ral  thall  rep*  rt  u  the  C'li-i'Teiw  from 
time  to  time,  but  liii*.  .'■•.o,  r-iri  ', ha.-i  onc« 
mmeU  ywtr.  the  r«Mult«  of  -u.  h  «tudv 

on  pane  16.  line  Vi.  renanux-r  section 


9  aocardlnfly 


ar«  In  entire  wtreerrf i-.t  th.it  the  ei- 
purpoae  of  the  cifnp.u-t  .ts  exprriwwl 
In  article  IT.  "U  wnaervr  i.  ,arj  .■  .«  hy  the 
prevention  of  phT»u*l  »».'•«•  t ',..,;/  from 
any  cauee"   :«  er:t.rr:>    .•..■...•.•'    .:.u  m  the 


Intereet  not  only  of  tl»e  producers  but  of 
the  eonsumen  and  our  ^^atlon&i  defence 

MoweTcr.  we  wt«h  to  point  out  that  with- 
in the  compact  itaelf.  article  V  (fives  rienr 
recoqjnitlon  to  the  pcia«ibUity  cf  actions 
quite  beyond  that  purpose,  which  cnuld  be 
both  In  violation  of  exlstlns;  law  and  most 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interest*  of  the 
consuming  public  and  of  our  Natlcnal  secu- 
rity.    The  text  of  that  article  1«  as  fcP.'jws: 

■It  la  not  the  purpoae  of  this  compart 
to  authortxe  the  states  Joining  tiereln  to 
limit  the  production  of  oil  or  «ai<  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  or  flxlnR  the  price 
thereof,  or  create  or  perpetuate  monop^iiy, 
or  to  promote  res;lmentatlon.  but  is  limited 
to  the  purpose  of  con-<iervlni?  oil  and  saa 
and  preventing  the  avoidable  waste  thereof 
w-ithln  reasonable  llmitatii)n.«  " 

In  connection  with  the  enn.suieratlon  of 
this  que-stion.  the  ccnin-.ittee  hiul  t)€fore  It 
the  following  letter  from  the  Department  of 

J'OStlC* 

Departmitnt  or  Jt-stict, 
Washtngton.  Apnl  25,  f95f. 

Hon     ROBIHT   CROS.SEB, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Ir.tt'ru^t-  cvd 
Foreign  Commerce.  HoUiC  of  Rrpr--- 
itentat'.vci.    Wii.ih.tngton     D     C 

Mt  Dea«  Mi.  CHAnu*.*N  Thus  is  In  re- 
sporae  to  your  request  for  the  views  i  i  the 
Department  of  Justice  concerning  the  ;■  ir.t 
reaolutlona  iH  J  Res  206  and  H  J  Rf-s  Jl!  i 
conaentlng  to  an  interstate  compact  t  :>  con- 
serve oil  and  gas. 

The  resolutions  wotiid  give  the  con.se nt  of 
the  Congress  to  the  extension  and  renewal 
for  a  period  of  4  years  of  the  Interstate  Corn- 
pact  To  Conserve  Oil  and  Ca5  oruiiially 
enter?d  Into  In  1935  by  the  S*.r.ea  f  New 
Mexico.  K^niM".  Otlahoma.  Illinois.  Col(irad<\ 
and  Texas.  The  compact  haj  since  been  ex- 
tended and  renewed  Ave  times  with  the  '  -  ii- 
•ent  of  the  Congress  and.  unless  acjain  re- 
newed, will  expire  on  September  1.  1951  The 
number  of  participating  States  has  Increased 
from  6  to  20.  Including  Alabama,  .Arkansas, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana  Michi- 
gan. MlsslBslppl.  Montana.  New  Yoric,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 
The  compact  has  been  considered  generally 
as  a  necessary  arranj^ement  among  nil -pro- 
ducing States  to  conserve  the  Nation's  crude- 
oil  reserves. 

Whether  the  Joint  resolutions  should  be 
enacted  Involves  a  question  of  poUry  con- 
cerning which  this  Department  prefers  not 
to  make  any  recommendation 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objectlun  to  the 
■ubmlssion  of  this  report. 
Tours  sincerely. 

PxTTON  Kurd. 
Dfputi^  Attorn"y  General. 

Decauss  of  the  sentence  ■Whether  the 
Joint  resoiutlons  should  be  enacted  involves 
a  question  of  policy  concerning  which  this 
Department  prefers  not  to  make  any  recm- 
mendation"  members  af  the  committee  re- 
quested that  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  be  called  to  testify  further 
■nd  on  June  12  Hon.  H.  Graham  Morif>'.)n. 
A».lstant  Attorney  General.  Antitrust  Uivi- 
stoo.  came  before  the  committee. 

In  explanation  of  the  Department's  posi- 
tion, be  said;  "We  feel.  Mr  Ccntcressman. 
that  this  la  a  matter  of  legislative  policy, 
that  It  raises  no  question,  insofar  as  the 
Department  Is  concerned,  as  to  which  we  feel 
r«qulrsa  any  comment  from  us.  The  history 
of  this  thing.  I  believe,  is  stated  The  De- 
PMrtment.  at  the  time  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact first  came  up  fiir  contjresslonal  iip- 
provai.  took  the  same  position  Since  that 
time.  ib»n  have  been  almost  15  years  of 
operation.  8o  far  as  we  are  concerned,  so 
far  as  any  advtoe  that  has  come  to  us.  no 
facu  hare  been  given  to  ua  to  justify  our 
b«lt«f  tbat  we  have  any  objection  to  ii« 
operation." 


Thereafter  the  witness  was  questioned  at 

'Hie  length  by  the  committee  as  to  the  at- 
tention given  to  the  operation  of  the  com- 
jttct  since  It  was  first  agreed  to  In  1835  This 
te.stlmony  will  be  found  from  page  78  to  page 
107  of  the  hearings.  While  the  witness  told 
the  committee  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  a  definite  and  continuing  interest 
in  anything  that  goes  beyond  the  Intent  to 
efTect  conservation"  and  would  certainly  take 
actiun  If  the  facts  Justified  It,  when  he  was 
asked  the  following  question,  "Have  you 
made  for  your  Department  any  study  of  the 
effect  of  this  act  since  its  original  enact- 
ment^" he  made  the  following  significant 
reply  "No.  sir:  we  have  not  made  one  di- 
rected at  this  particular  aspect  We  have 
constantly  been  examining  the  whole  oil  In- 
dustry in  Its  various  ramifications." 

Later  his  attention  was  directed  to  article 
V  of  the  compwct  and  he  was  asked  whose 
duty  It  wa.s  In  the  Government  to  observe 
whether  that  provision  Is  carried  out  and 
not  vwiated.  The  following  excerpt  from 
the  bearings  constitutes  full  Justification  for 
the  necessity  In  the  public  interest  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  which  is  to  be 
submitted : 

"Mr  MoEisoN.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  con- 
ceive. Mr  Congressman,  to  be  my  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  Jtistlcc  Antitrust 
Division,  and  that  would  be.  as  I  have  stated 
before,  that  if  this  article  V  should  be  vio- 
lated by  participating  oil  companies  In  these 
various  States,  and  we  could  find  such  evi- 
dence, either  upon  complaint  of  a  citizen  or 
upon  our  own  Investigation,  it  would  b*  rpy 
duty  to  bring  a  suit  based  on  those  facts. 

■  Mr.  WoLviKTON.  I  fully  appreciate  that. 
But  I  am  asking  who  Is  the  watchdog  as  to 
the  effect  of  that  section  and  whether  It  la 
carried  out?  Is  there  any  governmental 
agency  that  has  the  direct  duty  of  doing  so? 
Mr.  MoRisoN.  I  would  assume  that  my 
division,  Mr.  Congressman,  would  have  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  that.  There  may 
be  others.  I  do  not  know.  I  keep  speeklng 
about  the  Interior  Department,  because  I 
think  of  them  In  terms  of  this  kind  of  proj- 
ect that  they  would  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest to  watch  this.     I  may  be  wrong. 

"Bitr.  WoLViKToif.  That  section  was  put  in 
the  bill  originally  for  the  very  purpose  I  tried 
to  emphasize — for  Ihe  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  very  fact  that  it  makes 
reference  to  monopoly  and  regimentation, 
and  all  the  other  elements  that  enter  into 
Antitrust  Act  provisions,  indicates  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  was  upon  the  Attorney 
Cleneral,  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it, 
would  you  have  any  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment being  made  to  this  bill  that  would 
mAke  that  clear? 

"Mr.  MoaisoN.  No.  sir;  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  if.  In  the  wisdom  of  the  committee 
and  Congress,  it  is  desired." 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  sl^n  this  report  to  assert  that 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  any  violations  of 
existing  law.  However,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  there  Is  no  representative  in  the 
Commission  charged  solely  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  expressing  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consuming  public  and  urging  consid- 
eration of  that  point  of  view.  When  the 
Congress  first  passed  the  legislation  consent- 
ing to  the  compact  and  at  the  time  of  each 
renewal,  it  was  clearly  Indicated  that  in  the 
opierallon  of  the  compact  there  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  further  than  ctmservlng  oil 
and  gas  and  preventing  avoidable  waste,  with 
the  result  of  either  stabilising  or  fixing  prices, 
creating  or  perpetuaUng  monopolies,  and 
even  permitting  reglmenUUon.  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  the  Department  f«f  Justice  has  not 
made  any  report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
operaUon  of  the  Commission  since  Its  ova- 
tion. Our  efforts  are  directed  solely  to  pny- 
viding  a  specific  and  immediate  means  of 
guaranteeing  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  full  facts  will  be  developed  and 
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that,  if  there  are  any  violations  of  exist- 
ing law.  they  will  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  Congress. 

Cbas.  a.  Wolvixtok. 

LXOMiUU}  W.  tUjJU 

Joseph  P.  OUaea. 
RoBKHT  Ralm 
John  W.  Hiseltok 
Basmab  D.  DxMirr,  Jr. 


Dtplomacf's  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   mCHKAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
August  11.  1951,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post: 

Dtplomact's  Dtjtt   Is   THX  Dcroisi  or  Orm 
OwT*  Interest 

Castlereags.  Palmerston.  John  Hay,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Bismarck,  and  any  of  the  great 
diplomatists  of  the  past  would  have  laughed 
their  heads  off  at  the  idea  that  a  distin- 
guished scholar  should  take  time  to  defend 
the  thesis  expounded  by  Dr  Hans  J  Morgen- 
thau.  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  a  book 
called  In  Defense  of  the  National  Interest 
(Knopf),  that  "it  is  not  only  a  political 
necessity  but  a  moral  duty  for  a  nation  to 
follow  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations  but 
cue  guiding  star,  one  standard  for  thought, 
one  rule  for  action:  The  national  interest." 

That  would  have  seemed  commonplace  to 
John  Qulncy  Adams  as  It  does  to  Winston 
Churchill.  Many  of  our  American  ills  come 
from  our  having  forgotten  it  so  completely 
that  one  seldom  hears  national  interest  men- 
ticned  even  when  we  engage  in  wars.  The 
spread  of  democracy,  the  defeat  of  fascism, 
the  improvement  of  the  global  standard  of 
living,  the  creation  of  collective  security — 
ail  these  are  cited,  and  all  are  important. 
Nevertheless,  none  of  them  is  a  legitimate 
objective  for  America  unless  it  has  some  re- 
lation to  the  basic  interest  of  this  country. 
Whatever  the  differences  in  interpretation. 
Secretary  Acheson  recognizes  this  principle 
as  surely  as  does  Senator  Taft. 

This  theme  as  ably  advanced  by  Dr.  Mor- 
genthau  might  well  be  used  to  inform  our 
diplomats.  His  main  thesis — namely,  that 
our  policy  both  for  Europe  and  for  Asia 
shculd  not  be  ideological,  theological,  or 
sentimental,  but  shculd  promote  the  security 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States^ Is  In- 
contestable. To  our  way  of  thinking,  he 
is  rather  too  trusting  in  regarding  Chinese 
Communists  iis  leaders  of  a  genuine  revolu- 
tion. And  h:is  specific  suggestion  that  we 
should  attempt  to  reach  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  Russia — since  it  is  in  the  Interest 
of  lx>th  countries  to  avoid  atomic  war — is 
sp<"culative.  ihe  question  here  is  whether  a 
settlement  is  possible  with  a  regime  which  is 
committed  to  revolut.ionary  conquest  And 
American  national  Interest  would  hardly  be 
promoted  by  an  agreement  which  formalized 
recogniUon  of  Soviet  eon<iuest. 

Translating  his  theories  into  terms  of 
American  experience,  particularly  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  I*.  Morgenthau  explains 
that  national  Interest  guided  our  policy 
through  the  difficult  times  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  Washington  resolutely  refused 
to  embroil  the  country  In  the  Ideological 
struggle  between  Great  Britain  and  revo- 
lutionary France.     Even  the  Wllsonlan  pref- 


erence for  stating  nati£»ud  aims  in  Idealistic 
terms  did  not  mean  that  we  acted  contrary 
to  national  Interest  in  World  War  I.  Our 
Intention  was  to  protect  the  European  bal- 
ance of  power,  in  which  otir  interest  was 
very  real. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  oiir  Intervention 
in  World  War  II,  but  certainly  not  for  otir 
part  In  ending  It.  Because  we  pertmtted 
our  chauvinistic  emotions  to  lead  us  to  ac- 
cept unconditional  surrender,  as  a  legiti- 
mate war  aim.  and  because  we  Ignored  our 
real  Interest  in  a  balance  of  pover.  tioth 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  we  now  5t.and  in 
serious  danger  of  the  catastrophe  that  can 
happen  to  nations  which,  as  de  Tocquevllle 
put  it,  "abandon  mature  design  for  the 
gratification  of  a  momentary  passion."  We 
not  only  forgot  that  we  had  national  inter- 
ests worth  protecting,  we  forgot  that  other 
countries  load  interests  that  they  were  cer- 
tain to  defend  with  all  the  power  at  their 
command.  Consequently,  when  the  chips 
are  down  we  are  astounded  to  find  that  other 
countries  do  not  rush  into  battle  t  defend 
a  concept,  an  ideology,  or  free  elections 
somewhere,  but  only  when  their  vital  Inter- 
ests are  at  stake     Isn't  it  time  we  grew  up? 

All  this  undoubtedly  puts  a  big  question 
mark  after  the  United  Nations.  Dr  Morgen- 
thau finds  that  organization  futile  as  a  body 
before  which  the  peace-loving,  law-abiding 
nations  summon  the  criminal  aggressors, 
and  where  the  latter  veto  *he  former  with 
monotonous  regularity.  He  believes  that 
the  United  Nations  has  Its  uses,  especially  In 
settling  conflicts  among  small  nations,  but 
when  threats  of  major  conflicts  arise,  the 
arena  Is  no  longer  the  U.  N.  but  an  old- 
fashioned  diplomatic  conference  where  ne- 
gotiation in  smoke- filled  rooms  is  possible 
on  the  basis  of  power  and  Interest. 

Perhaps  the  best  quotation  with  which  to 
end  a  piece  like  this  one  is  from  that  master 
of  the  art  of  pwlitics,  Winston  Churchill: 
"The  human  race  cannot  make  progress 
without  idealism,  but  idealism  at  other  peo- 
ple s  expense  and  without  regard  to  the 
consequence  of  ruin  sind  slaughter  which 
fall  upon  millions  of  humble  homes  cannot 
be  considered  as  its  highest  or  noblest  form." 
In  other  wcrds.  it  Is  Idiotic  to  talk  alxnit 
defense  of  morality  if  that  means  stripping 
ourselves,  by  aimless  dispersions  of  power,  of 
the  ability  to  defend  anything. 


Meri  TiMUf  Sells  Hoom  Tkat  GoTcraHeat 
"Jack"  B«h 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  HILLINGS 

or  cAi^xroBiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19,  1951 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appeared  in  Wash- 
ington newsiMipers  yesterday: 

I>urchasers  of  Kenwood  property  have  social 
privileges  at  the  Kenwood  Golf  and  Country 
Club.  This  residence  is  of  stone  and  brick, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  this  area  of  large 
homes.  Living  room  34  by  17=  dining  room 
20  by  17,  butler's  pantry,  a  tieautlful  large 
kitchen  with  two  refrigerators,  separate 
breakfast  room  with  imported  tile  floor,  also 
tile  powder  room;  large  screened  porch  with 
awnings.  Upstairs  the  master  bedroom  la 
34  by  17  with  private  bath  including  ttib 
and  separate  glass-door  shovrer.  Two  more 
large  bedrooms,  another  bath,  sundeck, 
storage  attic.  Makl's  room  and  tub  bath. 
Two  car  garage.    Wall  to  wall  carpet  on  both 


flours  and  handsome  window  draperies  also 
Included.    We  Invite  your  inspection. 

According  to  news  articles  describing 
this  advertisement,  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  Mr.  Merl  Young,  who  figured 
recently  in  the  scandal  surrounding  the 
granting  of  RFC  loans  and  the  use  of 
White  House  connections  in  obtaining 
such  loans.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr. 
Young's  wife,  a  former  White  House 
secreUiry.  received  a  mink  coat  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  trai\sactlons. 

In  reading  over  the  many  favorable 
features  of  this  property.  I  note  several 
omissions  which  no  doubt  will  greatly 
impair  salability  of  the  swank  mansion. 
I  am  sure  that  would-be  purchaser?  of 
real  estate  here  in  Washim^n  will  be 
disappointed  to  note  that  the  ad  does 
not  indicate  the  amount  of  storage  space 
available  for  miak  coats.  I  am  also  con- 
fident that  no  5-percentcr's  home  would 
be  complete  without  deep-freeze  facili- 
ties. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  lack 
of  these  facilities  influenced  Mr.  Yo\ing's 
decision  to  dispose  of  the  "botise  that 
Government  jack  built." 


Tif  ke  W<KNb  ui  Ike  Oftce  af  tk« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAilKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

DELCGSTK  rxoM   *1  4nr.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13. 19S1 

Mr.  BARTLFTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
amendments  of  1951  also  signaled  the 
end  of  a  small  but  Justly  famous  agency, 
the  Office  of  the  Housing  Expediter. 

The  rent-control  functions  formerly 
handled  by  OHE  are  now  entrusted  to  a 
new  agency,  the  OfBce  of  Rent  Stabilisa- 
tion, with  former  Housing  Expediter 
Tighe  E.  Woods  serving  as  Rent  Sta- 
bilizer. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  in  passing  to  the 
now  defimct  OfDce  of  the  Housing  Ex- 
pediter and  particularly  during  the  time 
it  was  administered  by  Mr.  Woods. 

Mr.  Woods  took  an  agency  which  was 
beaten  and  battered  and  in  which  the 
employee  morale  was  redticed  to  an  all- 
time  low. 

He  brought  that  agency  to  a  position 
of  respect  and  esteem  and  he  restored 
confidence  in  the  hearts  of  the  ageix;y 
employees  so  that  they  oxice  again  car- 
ried out  the  tradition  of  th'S  Govern- 
ment servant  arid  gave  the  i^ublic.  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion,  political  aflUia- 
tions.  the  courteous  and  efficient  service 
which  was  the  tradition  in  the  Federal 
service  as  I  have  known  it  for  many 
years. 

B4r.  Woods  taught  those  bureaucrats — 
as  they  are  called  today — to  have  respect 
for  themselves  and  to  have  respect  for 
their  fellow  men.  He  repaired  the  dam- 
age done  to  their  self-respect  by  those 
people  in  our  midst  who  delight  to 
malign  and  criticize  and  condemn  their 
fellow  men  because  of  the  hatred  which 
is  in  their  hearts. 
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In  sddunsn  to  thi<  smcular  public 
service  Mr  Wtxxl^  wa5  rrs{x>n5!b!e  for 
a  new  depftrlmrnt  m  G^'vemmcnt  sul- 
ministration.  throuRh  i  pro«;ram  of  com- 
muiuty  partjcipauon  m  iho  administra- 
tkm  of  rent  control  Mr  Wood5  set  up 
loca.1  Tolunteer  commit tt-w  which  were 
representativT  of  the  ailecTwl  interesto 
vxDder  rent  control  and  he  m-  iled  theaa 
local  committees  to  inspect  the  n>nt-con- 
trol  aper»Uon  and  make  any  sugRestiODS 
for  streaml-n:nK  op^rauons  and  improT- 
inic  sernce  to  the  public  These  local 
committees  aLsc^  acted  as  local  boards  of 
director?  and  assun  d  their  neighbors  of 
fair  and  understandable  administ ration 
ol  a  Federal  procram  ;n  iheir  commn- 
aity. 

Ml  Woods  deserve  cre-at  credit  tax 
the  bold  and  forward-looking  innova- 
tion in  Oovernmeni  administration,  an 
innovation  which  bnnes  the  strength 
and  Tlitor  and  vitality  of  our  democratks 
waj  of  life  mio  the  adnunistration  ol  a 
federal  program  with  great  benefit  to 
everyone  concerned 


Letter  From  a  Soldier  is  Genaaay 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 

er 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IS  THE  HOCSB  OF  R£PRBSE?rrATrV«S 

Monday  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, too  often  the  news  we  get  from 
abroad,  even  from  .^reas  under  American 
control  where  foreign  ceasorship  does 
not  prevail,  is  either  sugar-coated  or  dis- 
torted to  create  something  senaational 
so  as  to  increase  circulation. 

The  portion  of  a  letter  which,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  herewith.  Is 
neither  augar -coated  nor  sensational.  It 
ia,  rather,  a  simple,  direct  narration  bf 
a  young  soldier  to  his  parents  In  Oco- 
nomowoc.  Wus,  Thi-s  young  man's 
mother  forwarded  the  excerpt  to  me  be- 
cause she  thought  I  would  be  interested. 
Indeed  I  was.  both  t)ecause  of  the  ecm- 
tents  of  the  excerpt  and  because  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  yoong 
soldier.  I  bebeve  my  colleagues  will  be 
In&erested.  too.  and  I  beUeve  they  win 
find  the  excerpt  thoutiht  provoking: 

JxjtT  M.  ISfl. 
TaateixUr  I  went  up  to  Heidelberg  witb  tlM 
lauodry  trucli  s£d  it  turned  out  to  b«  ■oea* 
trip.  In  miles  ihe  distaiuce  isn't  far,  but 
wbcn  you  go  oc  these  poor  roada  tliat  an  in 
Oermany  u  takes  a  while  to  get  tiler*.  W« 
had  to  wmlt  2  hrurm  to  unkj«d  bccauM  at 
th«  many  trucfcs  that  were  in  Itne  snd  wtiU* 
wa  waited  we  eot  to  talking  witb  tlve  ftrl  tbmt 
coimti  our  bund  tea  and  ke«()«  ti>« 
what  we  turn  tn.  Uhe  had  a  very 
•tory  to  telJ.  We  all  know  that  the 
aren't  happy  about  the  Americana  batag  : 
but  It  waa  amazlag  to  hear  her  aay  ttm  thlags 
"  td   since   she   to   hired   by   tb«  Uattad 

Oovemment  8he  tuld  tis  that  fcr 
th«  Oermans  would  rise  up  and  ilrfaal 
tba  AsMrlcan  Army-,  she  said  that  wa  waea 
eaaiptotaly  th«  fault  for  the  Ruaalaa  powar 
of  today;  aiao.  thst  Americans  W9t9  ao  yM« 
low  tlMy  wouldn't  attai  k  the  Uermaaa  tratli 
Umj  were  down  on  their  siisea  and  aha  aluo 


tmta  that  tlie  next  war  wotild  start  In  Iran 
Sha  aora  was  bitter.  I  asked  tier  why  the 
paaf>le  would  turn  on  us  after  we  had  dene 
so  mueh  for  them  slnee  the  end  ol  the  war. 
raeh  aa  to  five  them  food,  keep  clothes  un 
Uielr  backs,  and  Ret  fuel  for  their  homes  in 
tboaa  eold  winters.  She  only  mid  that  th.-it 
slMwad  how  stupid  the  Americans  were  and 
tliat  ths  Oermans  would  stab  us  tn  The  back 
as  aooo  as  ttiey  could.  Her  main  Idea  seemed 
to  be  that  we  should  keep  our  ncwe  in  our 
own  buaineat. 


He  Sbonld  Be  Secretary  of  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  9.  VJol 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  and  reread,  with  fullest  approt>a- 
tion.  the  address  on  foreign  policy  and 
the  glotjal  propaganda  war  again-st  com- 
mtmlsm.  delivered  a  week  ago  today  by 
the  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCabran]. 

I  regard  this  address  as  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  constructive  .state- 
ments of  a  genuinely  American  foreign 
policy  that  has  been  offered  since  that 
tmhappy  day  in  November  1933,  when  the 
Roosevelt  administration  disregarded 
precedent  established  by  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
and  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

If  there  arc  any  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
who  have  failed  to  read  the  full  text  of 
that  address.  I  earnestly  commend  it  to 
their  thoughtful  consideration.  It  is 
found  on  page  9486  of  the  Rscoro  of 
August  6. 

In  this  speech  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  is  performing  a  magnificent 
service  to  the  Nation  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  State. 
Justice.  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary, 
urges  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  with  all  Commu- 
nist countries.  This  Ls  a  step  which  I 
have  repeatedly  advocated  for  more  than 
5  years. 

In  addition  to  this  proposed  action. 
the  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body  outlines  a  program  of  fundamen- 
tal American  principles  and  procedures, 
for  seizing  the  initiative  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, in  behalf  of  American  Interests  and 
in  behalf  of  Justice  and  human  free- 
dom in  the  areas  of  oppression  through- 
out the  world.  And  he  proposes  com- 
plete and  official  repudiation  of  past  dlp- 
k»natlc  blunders  which  violated  those 
principles. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  reading 
asd  rereading  of  the  address  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  has  left  one 
dominant  reaction — a  profound  wish 
that  ttils  able  and  outspoken  American 
mlcbft  bs  the  Secertary  of  state  of  the 
XSnXbtA  States,  with  tbe  opportunity  to 
translate  into  reality  the  genuinely 
American  foreign  policy  he  so  ably  and 
eloquently  advocates. 


It  is,  I  fear,  too  much  to  expect  the 
present  administration  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  present  feeble  policies  and  Incom- 
petent leadership  In  the  field  of  foreign 

affiiirs. 


TW  Kassas-Mistoari  Floods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13,  1951 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Appendix  to  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit 
editorials  from  the  Kansas  City  Star,  of 
date  August  8. 1951,  and  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times,  of  date  August  9,  1951,  giv- 
ing their  views  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  immediate  action  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  great  section  of  the  United 
States  for  protection  from  floods  in  the 
future.  a.s  follows: 

[Prom  the   Kansas   City   Star  of   August   8. 

19511 

Stast  Puxm)  Contbol  Now 

This  Congress  can  restore  hope  to  the 
flooded  thousands  and  flooded  Industries  by 
a  full-scale  start  on  flood  control.  It  can 
rtct  on  the  whoie  program  In  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri— do  everything  that  can  be  done  this 
year— and  stUl  the  cost  will  be  small.  All 
the  money  that  could  be  spent  intelligently 
this  year  would  probably  be  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  1951  flood  to  Manhattan. 
Kans  ,   alone. 

There  Is  real  hope  of  action  in  the  Interest 
shown  by  Congress.  Within  the  last  week 
the  members  of  the  key  House  subcommittee 
on  flood  control  and  other  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  came  out  to  see 
for  themselves.  We  have  had  other  visits 
by  Influential  Senators  and  Hotise  Members. 
Most  Members  of  Congress  from  both  Kansas 
and  Missouri  are  genuinely  aroused.  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  action  this  Is  the  time. 

Except  for  a  very  few  projects,  we  are 
starting  from  general  paper  plans  that 
haven't  even  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  desperate  need  of  the  flooded  valleys 
Is  definite  action  on  flood  control  which 
means  both  reservoirs  and  levees.  Recently 
the  people  who  wait  for  action  have  heard 
a  lot  of  theoretical  argument  over  labels  for 
the  plan.  Some  call  for  Pick -Sloan,  some 
for  MVA  and  some  for  tlxe  Hoover  report. 

The  only  plans  Uiat  are  !>n>where  near  the 
action  stage  are  thoae  tiiat  have  been  drawn 
for  specific  locations.  Boll  them  together 
■*nd  give  the  plan  a  new  label,  if  you  like. 
We  would  b«  glad  to  settle  for  tlie  name  of 
emergency  flood-control  program  or  any- 
thing else.  We  can  argue  later  about  labels 
or  methods  of  administration. 

Here  are  the  things  that  can  be  done  this 
year. 

At  this  end  of  Kansas  the  two  projects  that 
have  been  authoriaed  and  studied  are  the 
Tuttle  Creek  Dam  on  the  Blue  River  and  the 
Toronto  Dam  on  the  Neosho.  Farther  west 
several  dams  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Becla- 
matloQ  have  been  authorized.  So  have 
floodway  plans  for  Wlchlu  and  Hutchinson. 
All  these  could  get  under  way  th«  yaar.  The 
preliminary  work  that  can  be  done  the  flrst 
year  is  comparatively  inexpcnalve. 

Tbe  greatar  number  of  proposed  dama  af» 
fectlng  the  flooded  areas  of  Kansas  and  Mia- 
sourl  have  never  been  authorized.  This  Con- 
gress can  start  action  by  authorizing  all  at 
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them  and  appropriating  the  money  tor  the 
detail  engineering  studies.  At  best  none  of 
these  would  1*  ready  to  use  any  construc- 
ti'in  mcney  until  next  year. 

Probably  the  experience  of  this  biggest 
flot:id  will  show  the  need  for  addition  of  some 
dams  that  aon't  even  exist  on  paper.  Some 
of  the  smaller  rivers  have  caused  damage  on 
a  scale  to  Justify  maXr  protection.  There 
should  be  an  over-all  study  for  future 
guidance. 

The  rivers  of  this  area — the  Kaw  system, 
ll.e  Marals  des  Cygnes-Osage,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas system — have  served  an  ultimatum  with 
the  demonstrated  power  of  their  floods.  The 
cost  of  reasonable  protection  Is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  price  of  the  damage  In  one  terrible 
yepr  And  these  building  ccMts  could  not 
reach  their  peak  for  several  years. 

This  part  of  the  United  States  looks  to 
Congress  for  the  kind  of  action  that  says  it 
shall  not  happen  again. 

IFTcm  the  Kansas  City  Times  of  August  9. 
1961] 

Unitikc  Against  Floods 

From  the  devastation  of  flood  the  people  of 
thus  ai-ea  are  rising  with  a  greater  show  of 
unity  than  we  have  ever  seen  before.  Of 
course  they  still  hold  their  own  ideas  on 
methods  behind  the  labels  of  M\'.A  or  Pick- 
Sloan.  A  large  share  of  the  farmers  put  first 
emphasis  on  a  bigger  soil  conservation  pro- 
gram that  includes  many  little  retention 
dams  on  the  creeks.  Others  directly  exposed 
m  the  city  or  farm  areas  of  the  valleys  are 
likely  to  think  flrst  of  big  dams. 

Whatever  the  approach  or  belief  In  theory 
the  main  goal  is  the  same.  It  Is  a  goal  of  a 
tsetter  and  more  prosperous  countrj-  with  its 
floodwaters  harnessed  to  become  the  servant 
instead  of  the  enemy  of  rr.an.  And  right  now 
the  call  is  for  action. 

This  week  the  Missouri  Farment  Associa- 
tion threw  Its  powerful  influence  on  the  side 
of  action  and  thereby  set  an  example  for 
unity  .As  the  representative  of  thousands 
of  farmers  the  association  has  put  its  em- 
phasis on  stepped-up  soil  conservation  with 
direct  fltxxl  control  starting  from  the  small 
creeks  For  flood-cortrol  management  It 
takes  the  MVA  approach.  But  it  Is  also  call- 
ing for  a  quick  start  on  dams  and  levees 
that  are  far  enough  along  in  tbe  planning 
stnge  to  be  started  soon  A  sinUiar  approach 
has  been  taken  by  Howard  A  Cowden.  presi- 
dent of  the  Consumers  Coiperative  Associa- 
tion "Flcods  call  for  common  action."  he 
said  in  a  signed  editorial  in  the  association's 
publscatlon. 

In  Missouri  the  CIO  holds  firm  to  Its  stand 
for  an  MVA.  but  it  has  gone  on  record  for 
action  on  the  dams  and  levees  that  can  be 
.started  or  authorized  new  It  reserves  Its 
Tight  to  work  for  its  own  views  on  administra- 
tion while  the  construction  is  under  way. 

These  organizations  arc  setting  the  pattern 
of  unity  for  a  flood-control  program — one 
that  can  start  now  with  an  excellent  chance 
cl  winning  the  race  with  the  next  big  flood. 
Between  the  sincere  soli  conservation  and 
fcvp  dam  advocates  the  principal  argument  is 
oi\  emphasis.  The  future  of  this  part  of 
the  country  calls  for  both.  We  must  do 
everything  possible  to  control  the  floods  all 
the  way  from  the  little  creeks  to  the  big 
reservoirs  And  we  must  save  the  land. 
.Vs  the  MFA  resolution  pointed  out  this 
AlkkI's  devastation  to  tbe  land  may  be  more 
ci^tiy  in  the  long  run.  than  the  damage  to 
ail  other  property.  Once  washed  away  the 
land  is  gone. 

The  Department  of  Agricxiltures  soil  con- 
ser  atlon  and  retention  dam  program  has 
been  accepted  and  supported  by  the  Mis- 
souri basm  bJt  U  still  waits  on  action  by 
Congress.  It  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  the 
plan  for  reservoirs  and  levees.  Speaking 
before  the  MFA  convention  Secretary  Charles 
F.  Brannaa  gave  au  excellent  outline  oi  the 


possibilities  in  stepped-up  soil  conservation. 

When  the  structures  of  flood  control  are 
rising  In  the  valleys  the  management  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  along  practical  lines.  The 
flrst  point  of  the  MVA  advocates  Is  man- 
agement here  In  the  t>asln  and  that  isn't 
particularly  controversial.  The  Ptck-Sloan 
supporters  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
completed  flood  control  system  serving  var- 
ious piu'poses  will  require  management  on 
the  ground.  They  think  in  the  general  di- 
rection of  a  legalized  Interagency  commit- 
tee with  power  to  act.  We  see  nothing  here 
that  can't  be  handled  by  a  reasonable  spirit 
of  compromise  and  common  sense.  As  tbe 
program  moves  along  practical  consideration 
will   probably   influence  the   final   decisions. 

In  the  meantime  the  believers  in  flood  con- 
trol and  soil  conservation  are  rallying  for  a 
program  starting  where  it  can  start  this  year. 
That  is  the  powerful  basis  for  unity  and  out 
of  unity  should  come  action.  Straight  ahead 
lies  the  goal  of  subdued  flood  waters  turned 
to  the  service  of  man. 


The  Gentlemss  From  Soath  Caroliaa: 
Great  Lefislator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   KONTAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVlfiS 

Monday,  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  Honor- 
able Jakes  P.  Rich.'Ojds.  written  by 
Robert  K.  Walsh  and  carried  in  the 
Washington  E\'ening  Star  of  August  13, 
1951. 

Mr.  Walsh  is  to  t)e  commended  for 
writing  a  good  article  about  a  good  man. 
Qiiiet  and  unass-oming  though  he  is. 
Chairman  Richards  has  qualities  of  steel 
and  a  character  above  rep>roach.  His 
fairness  and  understanding  have  won 
for  him  the  respect  of  not  onl5'  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  but  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  as  well. 

South  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated 
that  one  of  her  sons  has  made  such  a 
magnificent  reputation  and  the  United 
States  is  extremely  fortimate  that,  in 
times  like  the  present,  it  has  Dick 
RicHAKDS  as  chairman  of  one  of  the 
great  committers  of  the  Congress. 
Lecisu^tok  Who  Lxgislates  Qctetxt 
(By  Robert  K    Walsh) 

Genial  Jamxs  PaiouEAtr  RicK.Aaos  is  a  good 
reason  why  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  making  more  than  a  ripple  in  in- 
ternational waters  usually  churned  by  its 
mightier  congressional  counterpart,  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Precedents  can  be  cited  for  his  part  In 
gaining  more  recognition  for  the  House  group 
of  which  he  became  chairman  last  May. 
But  his  methods  and  progress  are  certainly 
unusual   under   the   circumstances 

This  likable,  good-looking,  56-year-oid 
South  Carolina  lawyer,  a  Democratic  Member 
of  the  House  since  1933.  is  an  avowed  middle- 
grounder.  Be  dislikes  shouting  and  demand- 
ing and  viewing  with  alarm.  And  he  fights 
shy  of  being  colorful. 

RepreeenUtlve  Ricbabos.  nevertheless,  tias 
done  some  highly  important  speaking  and 
recommending  and  forward-looking  m  recent 


weeks.  His  outwardly  easy-going  manner 
does  not  bide  qualltlea  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination as  a-eil  as  tact  and  a  degree  of 
Independence    from    partisan    or    sectional 

pressures. 

As  for  color,  it  Is  true  he  won't  let  the 
homespun  wear  too  thin.  Behind  his  en- 
gaging grin  there  was  something  of  a  hurt 
look  when  he  pleasantly  protested  recently 
against  news  stories  describing  him  as  a 
"iobi.cco-chewlng  chairman.'  He  moved  to 
strike  out  the  words  tobacco-chewing  as  be- 
ing neither  accurate  nor  germane. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^Alien  Mr.  Ricrabos  came  to  Washington 
from  Lancaster.  S  C.  where  he  had  been 
probate  judge,  be  probably  was  the  last  to 
suspect  that  one  day  he  would  sit  at  the 
head  of  the  long  table  In  the  House  Foreign 
Aflairs  Committee  room. 

His  overseas  contacts  had  been  mainly 
military  In  1917  a  few  days  after  the 
United  States  went  Into  World  War  I,  he  also 
went  in  as  a  private  He  came  out  In  1919 
as  a  lieutenant  who  had  served  with  a  trench 
mortar  battalion  in  France. 

While  his  principal  legislative  pursuits 
centered  on  measures  to  extend  farm  mort- 
gages and  rescue  farms  lost  In  the  depres- 
sion, he  showed  Interest  in  intemstlonal  af- 
fairs at  a  time  when  domestic  diflicultles 
were  the  big  concern  of  Congress.  Ho  was 
put  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttec  In  1935 

Comparattveiy  Uttle  known  to  tbe  general 
public  or  to  some  otherwise  stippoacdiy  vet7 
important  people  here,  Mr.  RicBsnaa — for  all 
his  unobtruslveness — caused  some  wondtr 
when  he  mo'-ed  up  to  tl»  chairmanship 

Was  he  a  Dlxiecraf  Wm  he  a  down-the- 
llne  Truman  man?  What  did  he  think  of 
the  State  Department  and  what  did  the 
State  Department  think  of  him?  How  did 
s  ich  lat>els  as  "Internationalist"  or  "inter- 
ventionist '  fit  him''  How  would  he  handle 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee?  It  Includes 
such  diverse  personalities  as  Representatives 
FaANK.i,iN  D  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Waltxi  Jtroo, 
Pi  -NCEs  Bolton  BIike  Maksttild.  Ckustian 
A  Hertek,  the  venerable  Chaslks  A.  Eaton, 
vho  had  been  Republican  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  B.  Cazsoll  Rrsci,  who  had 
been  Republican  National  Chairman. 

For  all  tiis  addict  inn  to  hard  work.  Mr. 
RiCHAEis  seldom  aeesBs  to  ha  in  a  hurry  or 
to  want  to  btury  anyone  elaa.  At  hearlnga 
c  the  mutual-security  fHDgrazn.  be  let  th« 
questioning  of  witnesses  go  round  and 
rcund  Hf  aLw  called  frequ-nt  night 
sessions. 

So  far  as  the  record  and  observation  show, 
he  has  never  lost  his  temper.  His  question- 
ing of  Secretary  Acbeson,  for  instance,  has 
been  pointed  at  times  but  alwcr:  pleasant. 
'..I  e  committee,  tn  general,  has  followed  that 
example  with  most  witnesses. 

It  hasn't  been  all  talk  and  no  action.  His 
sponsorship  of  the  graln-fcH'-IndlF  bill. 
which  he  changed  from  a  grant  to  a  lo«ui 
r  ovision.  his  handling  of  legislation  to  end 
the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  and  tiis 
St  ud  for  a  resolution  on  the  Imprisonment 
of  Associated  Press  reporter  WUliam  Oatis, 
crrefully  avoided  what  he  considered  ex- 
tremes. 

Tae  bill  be  personally  Introduced  to  cut 
tVOj  000.000  from  the  M.500.000.000  foreign- 
military  and  economlc-aid  program  sotight 
by  the  President  is  another  example  of  the 
way  he  works.  It  also  will  offer  a  major  test 
of  his  influence. 

Mr.  RicHAXOs  insiflU  that  the  cuts  he  sug- 
gests wont  harm  the  program  which  h->  un- 
qualifiedly supports.  But  his  quiet  move 
may  have  taken  the  steam  out  of  Republican 
efforts  to  cut  the  program  by  many  more 
millions.  It  also  seems  to  have  taken  tiie 
Bilng  out  of  any  complaints  tliat  he  kow- 
towed to  the  State  Department. 

The  odds  are  that  most  southern  Demo* 
crat;s.  however  unfriendly  to  the  admlnla- 
tra'ion    and    to    huge    foreign    outlays,    wlU 
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■•7«  be  Is  a  mtdtUc  ^t 


«-f'!4d  '^.f  With  th« 
n;<-      RcpubUcAiix 


Th?  St.  Liwreace  Story — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


IN   THr    H' 


s-    HfF'KESEJrr.ATrVKS 


Mr     F.L-Jk.N::-:      M:     .'ipeaker    under 

leare  to  extend  my  r'r'm.^'-iLs  in  the  Rec- 
r  Rs  I  mcJude  the  firs:  f  a  senes  of  ar- 
I'.c'iei,  >:r.'.::\e<l  "The  S*  Lawrence  Story" 
inh.ch  .-.;  ,>-ared  m  the  Aug^ust  7  edition 
cf  •.  •  M.ruxapolis  Star  This  arucle 
dea.s  »"th  some  of  the  a-spects  of  the  St. 
Iawr*'ncr'  -'-;VA  1'.  and  power  project 
»nich  rr.sf.f  iL-  c  rj«tr.jction  necessary  In 
the  ;ntere?t.«  ct  the  .Ajrierican  people  I 
-'j.-jzf'-i  that  th>  art.cie  be  read  by  every 
Mfmc»  r  -f  Co;.- :  ■  .x- 

The  St    L4a«>>i:>  :~t-isy — CurtrmT's  Duum 

or  DtXT  ."-EA'A^r   Si.as.im  Rkaltjution 

P  .  I.*"     >  :.d<*regger ) 

.i--^'  iliip  with  ihe  tist« 
:.w  will  follow  the 
iwrence  aeavay  up 
uj  drop  anchor  m 


-if.'   ■> 


-viei 


^:    a:.-:,-.     ■, 

.  ,i.  -■  r:.ea.  -^  .-     : 
■•:r    ui;n   •;.*   Ci-- 

>  ■:;.?    :::,■.  >    .1    . 
TT'  ,zi~.   L^~.:  ;.  -    .'    -i 
;.".;4r.a  ■  .   ■:!  -"  r  -1  ■ 

"»-.-■  pl-..:.*T  .:,  n 
I  u:  a.".  ex>u;.cii^. 
the  N,  rt.-.e.ii- 

xyiws*  •h:r.<>  ».::  ^ome.  probably  m  our 
centra::..'-.  „ :.i  »ith  'Jielr  coming  one  of 
•h*  ti»-  irea::.-  ^r  this  Nation  win  be  ful- 
nilea  I-  ;»  *.;.e  i-eam  f  a  deep-water  ctiAn- 
■.el  fr  m  ::.«•  .\-;a;.'..i.  Ocean  to  the  heart  of 
.Vrmerica 

Th^  i.-»i.~  .".^Li  t  uched  the  Inidgmatlon 
f'f  Amcr;.  a:.5  *  r  rr-jre  than  100  years.  It 
hafl  : .«  rr:e<:   i;.c!   .idrd.  until  many  men  no 


1:  -h^p  liuJen  with  Iron  ore 
••.ed.n\  a  thousand  miica 
.V'-'.:abu:a  on  Lake  Erie. 
Rap.Uii  oi  the  St.  Lawrence 
.j-:.»->*,  some  day.  and  send 
r.Tcle  ^t  power  and  ii^t  in 


or.ef: 


It. 


AJ«43A  MAT  nxjTLD  RawaT  aixura 

The  n-  w  ar.d  *by  of  the  dream  ba»e  long 
been  answere<i  Only  one  real  queatton  re- 
mains     W.'iJT.  ^ 

TTv  «e  wh  ■  champion  the  aeaway  bellere 
thai  ,'»  f'>:T:;:.i?  19  merttable,  e^en  though  It 
has  been  «tci;rtled  re^wBiedly  In  Congreaa. 
II  ihui  our. try  rails  to  go  ahead  with  the 
project.  r.»-.<»y  *av.  tnen  Canaoa  will  do  the 
w«irk  c>r.  her  -wn  — J  f«*n  from  now,  maybe 
5   yeT»rs.   tut    re!s!!v<»!y   aoon 

Tboise  who  hiivf  r'xight  the  a^way  do  not 
admt,  r  '  •.*  <•  .'rrord,  that  It  la  bound  to 
ctume  ThPT  ha-. ♦■  st.illed  lt«  development  for 
■ciirs  a:. a  &«7  •.lat  ihey  can  keep  on  italllng 
It 

Put  evf-n  u.m''  jf  the  chief  opponenta  ac- 
kn<  w;«<i«;e  privately  that  cxnapietlon  of  th« 
pnjject  env'.iiiit.td  a  century  ago  la  a  matter 
of  time    ar.'i  that  tlma  la  running  out. 

W'  iLi.  *  .'.  »  cxolng,"  one  of  them  (Aid 
recently  -We  re  only  putting  oil  the  erU 
day  " 


rwD-wAT  rtam  or 
Wbcn  <be  dropa  uiebor.  tb«  alitp  reaching 
Duluth  Harbor  will  haw  voya«wl  perbapa 
5.M0  atatute  mtlaa  (ram  b«r  home  port — 
more  ^^«n  .1000  acroH  th«  open  Atlantic, 
axKl  aD'.ther  i.200  to  tba  oente/  at  thia 
cue  unen  t. 


She  wili  be  rat  .vrh  ,=»  ■■ath-  'r  ni  foreign 
ceur.tr»es,  readv  t.,  uLnaj!  s:  ,11  .;  -i--  .rn  with 
whalevw  th*-  M;dwp«>t  pr-Aidf,- 

Tt.e   &hlp>    burtlpv.    a;:,    nf*    * 
(ktream  of   fmirht   wli.-s*-   v  !;:;,u-f 
w.U   be  mejisurpil   ii;   t*"ia  .i.-ul   -•■ 
Hon.*      The  sirpat:'.  -A-ii   ![■  -x   v*u 


Iroplet  In  a 
'  f  ntually 
r-  of  mll- 
*  ivs.  from 

.'K»-t8  and 

•      ::,'    Midwest. 

•a;;    re  cargo  shipped 

i.iinv    Iron   ore.   coaL 

.irb<  r  of  Duluth  U  • 


£.«  s  • 


n 


.^or,  she  will  go  down 


the   PU:ns  oiun'rv   "r 
the  sea.  and  fr<iin  't.e 

The  jtT«»at  ma.ss     r  ;  t 
In    bulk— whra'     p^''-'' 
B'.it    this   ship  in    tt-,f   : 
syrab.  i 

When  she  'leik-y.s  \:: 
the  Laic-*  di  w  n  Superior,  down  Huron. 
down  Er:*"  .^nd  Ontario  There  abe  will  be- 
v:;n  to  fefi  the  pulae  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
htr  hui!  ;*he  will  nose  into  the  steady 
Si  w  f  -he  r.- er  as  rr.rvny  ships  before  her 
have   dnr." 

B"-'.    when    «.'',''    r>M 
(Tvdensbu.'ir.    N     V 
dee n- water   n.^v'.^:^•: 


><s  Chimney  Point  at 
A    the  outer  limit  of 

;r   ::.    *r*    Lakes,   she 
:*•   :i:.'A   =team  ahead 


Wi^ere  'he  little  ships  that  carry  a  meager 
two  or  three  thousand  tons  have  edged  a 
Tortuoua  way  past  t:.e  rapids  In  14-foot 
canals,  she  wtll  navi,i-e  ^'  -foot  locks  and 
eo  on  down  to  M':n'rei-.  1  >i:id  the  widening 
Gulf  of  8t    Lawrer.ce    ..,  .     ae  open  sea. 

A  man-m^ide  channel  past  the  Long  Sault 
rapids  will  'akf  the  ship  within  sight  of  a 
poiprh  '..=f  thru.'-  .i'r'i>>  the  river  from 
B  i.-r.;-.;u-t  Island  To  the  Canadian  shore. 

M'-h  ih'-'rird  her  w.'.i  h^'r  " '^ "  generators 
hv.-rr.rr.'.m  v.'h  eiertrlcal  energy  drawn  from 
the  leaping  current  at  the  rate  of  a;iOO,000 
h'  r«ep<,wer   ar,r.ua::v 

These  thlnscs  are  ^he  nricticaJ  staff  of  the 
d.-eam  A  deep  r  „»dway  for  ships;  plenUful. 
cheap  p^we.-  f:  r  the  northeast  and  Ontario. 

Most  of  the  sh.p  channel  already  has  been 
pruned  out  by  nature  with  some  aifiistance 
from  mar.  The  bu'lc  of  -h-  remaining  work 
ilea  within  a  114-mllp  "^trefrh  of  the  8t. 
Lawrence  fr'"^ra  OedPr.sbur?  down  to 
Montreal 

When  that  is  hr.;?hed  there  will  be  a  water 
:ai}e  rtt  le^t  27  :e«"  ;n  depth  tr  ,m  the  gulf 
to  the  head  cf  the  Lake^. 

chaWkel  Can  cmet   most  CARf.o  vf..s<k:s 

None  of  the  ereat  rjcean  liners  could  ne|ifO- 
tlaie  a  channel  .,:  -.hat  depth.  The  battle- 
ship  Mlhouti  wci^jd  ci.me  .i  cropper  .>  sh«' 
did  on  the  mud  U;  Chesapt-ake  Bay.  But,  i', 
feet  Is  fr.riiti;-^  water  t  hr.hdle  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  w.r'.'i'^  <''''!?'  vesyrls-  -v'.'h 
pay  londs 

Thir''v  feet  wdtiid  obvlmi.s'y  be  hotter  'he 
marine  engineers  say  3.')  feet  befer  -i*;.! 
But  a  27-fooi  channel  would  b*'  a  pr;i(-i.al 
fuiflllment   of   the  dream. 

That  kind  of  a  channel  would  p.  u  e  •  ne 
upper  Midwest  at  one  end  f  a  1  i;>;  s.  i  .r:ii 
exter.din?  to  the  wor;d.  It  wlu^J  ;,.-  .  uic- 
cheap  trririsporta'ion  fcr  the  pnxluc-.s  .:!  1:1 
area  more  rlLh!y  endowed  with  nat';r,'i  r*-- 
s<.urr«»  than  almost  any  other  on  earth 

It  would  give  that  broad  reRion  eH;-v  in  »'!s 
to  goods  from  overfiea*.  Miiaons  o;  !>fu[)ie 
would  reap  direct  beneflLs.  and  the  "iiHre 
Nation  would  ultimate. y  be  strenKtheiied 

Thoee  are  well- honed  ari;umeiits  that  men 
have  lued  for  mure  th^n  a  i^eneraLioii  Witii- 
In  the  lajst  year  or  two  uoe  chair  pious  ui  •  ne 
aeaway  have  been  hamnierlUK  the  opfxje.ti  i-; 
with  a  new  argument  In  atime  way«.  .t  U 
the  mo«t  powerful  they  have  eer  had 

The  new  argument  goes  like  this 

The  readily  accesalble  Iron -ire  restrves  of 
the  Meaabl  Range  are  dwlndlliiK  under  heavy 
war  and  domeatic  preacure  Our  steel  leeii.s 
are  awlftly  rlalng.  and  we  will  require  :na;.y 
mlLUona  of  tona  of  foreti^  iron  ore  :.-  rn  tt.e 
rich  depoalu  in  LIberU,  Venezuela,  and 
Labrador. 

Altbouch  the  first  two  of  these  wurreh  *;ii 
be  helpful  In  peacetime,  ;l   war  ^Lmes    the 


thin  line  of  ore  ships  could   be  snipped  on 
tbe  high  seas  by  enemy  sv-bmarines. 

WvmK    rOTIO   BICIN    WTTHTN    90    DATS 

P  .•  .V  "h  the  seaway,  Labrador  ore  C'  uld 
bt  IT'  !..;ht  directly  up  the  protected  inland 
route  of  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Great  L.-.kes 
Iron  port.<: 

Phy.sii.  iilly,  the  prnjfnrt  Is  ready  t  -  ?':  De- 
tailed 1  Mi:..s  di.d  specifications  h,v.p  been 
frr  ,:"•:  M.f  Gen  Lewl.s  A  Pick.  Chief  of 
Arui>  K;.^;:.eers.  says  the  work  cruid  becln 
within  90  days  and  be  completed  In  5  yf.trs 
or  less. 

The  Governments  of  b<3th  countries  jt.nd 
ready  to  proceed  with  construction  of  the 
seaway.  Their  readiness  has  been  clearly 
stated  In  writing  for  two  decades.  But  Con- 
gress, for  reason*  that  wll'  be  brought  out 
In  succeeding  articles,  h.vt  repeatedly  shied 
away  from  action. 

The  behavior  of  Congress  has  run  true  to 
form  at  this  session.  Although  the  seaway 
proposal  did  come  closer  to  approval  than 
at  any  time  since  1941  when  the  chips  were 
down  the  House  Public  W  r'  ^  Committee 
tabled  the  measure  late  m  July. 

Even  so,  proponents  insist  that  this  years 
battle  U  not  yet  finished  There  is  a  thin 
chance  that  they  may  still  get  a  ?"-^way  bill 
out  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate 

Canada  la  watching  all  this  with  Interest 
and  growing  inipatience  Her  eagerness  to 
get  on  with  the  ji  b  has  been  sustained  at 
high  pitch  for  more  than  two  decades. 

But  the  Canadians  are  (jrettlhi  tired  of 
waiting.  Various  officlal.s  have  said,  more 
or  less  bluntly,  that  if  the  United  States 
will  not  go  ahead,  maybe  Canada  ought  to 
do  it  on  her  own. 

Our  neikthbors  t''  the  north  have  hinted  at 
such  a  iK  .sjsibi.lry  before.  This  time  thf^y 
r  .^y  nieHM  hu.sir.esc. 


Toll  Highways 
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'he 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or     4<tKTLJLND 

TV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVFS 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iiianimous  consent  to  have  my  o^n  re- 
mark.s  iri.^ertfd  in  the  Record.  I  Include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Elkiiis 
Inter-Mountam  of  Elkin.s,  W.  Va. : 
Toll   Hichwats 

fUalistic     road     planners     all     over 
(    'intry   are   coming   to   the  conclusion    * 
•;.f     r.ly  Nolution  uf  the  problem  '.'f  high 
•  :    (instruction    and    maintenance    ;s 
•',:;    r',.i.i,"    said    the    Charleston   Garerte 
,i;i    <ei.torlal    yesterday. 

The  Oa/ette'.>i  comment  ts  cf  interest  in 
this  area  which  is  presently  deeply  ron- 
rerned  in  the  projected  east-west  trance  in- 
t  mental  Crozet  .supierhlt^hway  This  f  ad 
-.ViUld  he  financed  with  t.)!ls 

The  ChHrIe«!ton  paper  continued 
■T'  IS  pa.'tlcularly  plc;islng  to  ua  that 
Wtst  Virciiila  tJ  in  the  vanguard  In  this 
M  't  If  forward-lixiking  plnnntntt  The 
rnnretiit-FatrpUln  roa.i.  ujxin  which  om- 
cklcrahle  engineering  h  .s  :  Ireadv  been  done. 
;i  a  departure  from  the  original  north- 
-  .•!)  ;iu;hway  idea  but  does  not  by  any 
:nean.>;  rule  the  latter  out. 

Since  1933  highways  In  many  parts  of 
•he  United  Statea  have  been  wearing  out 
f.ister  than  they  can  t)e  adequately  repalre<l 
r  reconstructed  Bvervone  knows  that 
We^t  Virginia  is  confronted  with  this  prob- 
.em    which    seems    practically    Insurmjunt- 
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I  0(  the  high  cost  of  orir..strucnon 
of  sufficient   public   fundi 

"That  the  toll  road  is  the  o:.iy  apparent 
answer  is  realized  bv  28  States  that  ha-.e 
under  consideration  building  toil  roads  and 
18  have  some  sort  of  toll-road  legislati  n  in 
effect  Among  the  latter  is  our  own  State 
that  has  shown  admirable  foresight  In  pro- 
Tldlng  a  law  that  at  least  at  this  time  seen-.s 
adequate. 

"Since  the  completion  several  years  :i--0 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  that  inimecii- 
ately  proved  successful  l>eyond  the  tf-;.dest 
expectations  lar?e  financins:  m-ftitu'ions 
have  been  showing  a  friendly  and  co-;)p)€ra- 
tlve  attitude  toward  the  matter  of  pro'.idir.g 
the  money  to  build  this  new  ty^x-  of  road 
system.  Their  engineerlne  organ;7.at:o:.s 
make  Intricate  surveys  relative  to  c:,;ts  and 
probable  volume  of  traflBc  and  when  they 
give  the  go  signal  to  a  State  r  'ad  depart- 
ment on  a  project  It  is  practically  in  the  bag 
If  the  road   department    is  ready. 

"The  theory  that  those  who  use  the  hich- 
T~ays  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  them  has 
met  with  approbation  by  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  travelers  Instead  of  going  'jut  of 
their  way  to  avoid  the  mileage  cost,  many  do 
the  reverse  and  travel  farther  in  order  to 
get  on  a  toll  read.  They  figure  that  the  sav- 
Ing  of  time  and  gasoline  ar.d  the  mcrea-ed 
safety  ts  more  than  worth  it 

"The  toll-road  idea  is  m  .ts  infancy  but 
It  IS  a  rapidly  growing  baby  There  at'-  n  w 
more  than  424  miles  of  mam  toll  rjir*--  m 
the  Nation.  350  miles  are  under  construction 
and  more  than  1:200  miles  are  bem.;  a;.*!,  c- 
Ized  or  planned  It  has  been  found  t'-.-i-  :n 
States  where  the  faith  of  the  State  i.?  placed 
behind  the  bonds  for  construct uu,  great 
savings  in  interest  costs  are  pc^s.Mbie 

"Almost  every  mile  of  a  modern  toll  road 
Is  a  scenic  route.  Righis-'t-way  are  s-u.'B- 
clently  wide  to  preclude  the  possibility  <.  f 
unsightly  restaurants,  filling  stations,  and 
other  buildings  encroaching  Only  sucli  fa- 
cilities are  alleged  near  the  hiehway  a-  are 
constructed  according  to  rigid  speciflcations 
as  to  appearance  service,  and  operation. 
Rentals  for  the  areas  they  occupy  are  addi- 
tional revenue  producers.  Landscapii:.;  go^s 
with  the  job 

"Tlie  inadequacy  of  road  sy.^tems  all  over 
the  c  luntry  the  high  cvjst  of  construction. 
and  th.e  increasing  number  of  accidents 
(-.iu.-:e,.l  t;y  bad  roads.  p>oor;y  pilanned  and 
w  )ri.- out  is  a  problem  that  must  be  met  and 
w.th   lit   delay 

■■The  only  s.:lution  yet  found  is  the  toll 
road  " 

The  toll  roads  which  have  been  completed 
or  are  m  the  planning  state  are  all  of  the 
super  var.ety  They  offer  the  motorist 
special  .-e.v.ce  for  his  toil  dollar  The  idea 
is  not  entirely  foreign  to  our  present  meth- 
od of  financing  highway  construction-  In 
West  Virginia,  for  example,  motor-vehicle 
license  fees  and  gasoline  taxes  are  supposea 
to  be  earmarked  for  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  and  the  user  m  reality  pays 
lor  the  privilege  of  using  the  roads.  The  toll 
road  therefore  is  only  an  elaboration  of  the 
existing   system. 

An  easy  out — not  trying  hard  because  it 
seems   hard   and   trying. 


The  Seaway  Story — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13,  1951 

Mr    BLATNIK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  second  of  a  series  of 
article-s  entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence 
Story"  which  appeared  ;n  the  Augu.st  8 
edition  of  the  Mmneapoiis  S:ar  This 
article  deals  with  the  navigation  aspect.s 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project. 

Thk  St  L.avvrenct;  .Story — Se'lV^av  P. .an 
W  1'  LD  Straighten  Widen  H4-Mt:r.  Cow- 
path 

(Sec'jnd  of  a  serie*  ) 

( B  y  Leo  Sc  n  d  e  rt-  g  ^  f ■  r  < 

The  road  a  ship  foil^  us  on  the  long  in- 
l.ihd  Voyage  fri.:ni  Duluth  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  Is  2.200  miles  o;  broad  highway  and 
114  miles  of  cowpath 

Hie  brisic  idea  .if  the  St  Lawrence  se.:.-*Tiy 
project  is  to  straighten  out  the  ccv. ;«:;!. 
widen  It,  pave  it  with  a  27-iO-.-'t  channel  tl-nt 
the  big  freighters  can  navigate 

Tliere  are  some  other  things  to  be  d  v.f. 
b-.t  that  IS  the  nub  cf  It 

The  cowpath  section  is  a  re;-.ch  i,f  the  St. 
LawTence  that  surges  m  a  mighty  turbu.-  n.e, 
except  where  the  river  widens  no's,  and  ait.jin, 
from  Ogdensbure.  N.  Y  .  t-.:  Montre.il  Tlie 
cargo  ships  c<innot  run  its  Txht'e  w.iter 
They  crawl  pa.^t  m  a  series  of  can.ils  onl.v  14 
feet  deep. 

The  little  one*  cr.iwl  past,  that  is  the  ran- 
a.lers  and  the  vessels  \iith  siial.low  dra:t 
and  a  relative  h.indful  cf  cargo  in  their 
r.:j.di.  Tbe  long  ships  and  freighters  that 
handle  Iron  ore  and  wheat  on  the  lake;  uo 
iv.-.r   venture  beyond  Ogdensb'i.irg 

By  ti.e  same  token,  deep-draft  vessels  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  are  stO'pped  by  shallow 
water  at  the  other  end  of  the  rapids  The 
deep  channel  fr.m  the  sea  extends  onl)  to 
M.jntreal. 

CANALS    DATT    BACK    TO    ifClX    POWER 

The  little  14-ff.>3t  canals  that  bypass  the 
ripid.*;  were  dus  by  Canada  on  her  side  l' 
the  river  more  than  50  years  ago  They  date 
back  to  the  days  of  the  t;wna'h  and  the 
mule-drawn  barge  and  have  not  been  mate- 
riallv  changed  since  then 

The  ItHrks  on  these  shallow  canals  are  only 
2.'H.i  feet  lone  They  were  built  t>"!  tr^ke  trrsm 
ships  With  a  normal  lo;-id  of  less  than  30,'J<X) 
bushels 

B'Jt  by  1910  the  gram  men  were  loading 
2<X).0W  bushels  m'o  on.^  ves.sei  and  the  1  cks 
were  already  out  of  date  Tliey  are  toys  com- 
pared with  the  giant  S;k;  locks  that  culp  a 
600-foot-long  ship  from  Lake  Superior  and 
ease  it  down  onto  Huron, 

After  the  seaway  has  been  cut  through 
they  will  continue  to  be  useful,  but  only  to 
canalers  and  the  little  ships  that  lug  tuo  or 
three  thousand  tons  of  freight. 

The  seaway  is  not  a  virgin  project  A  good 
deal  of  work  already  has  been  done.  A 
notable  part  of  this  is  the  Welland  Canal 
and  its  eight  locks  that  enable  shifis  to  sur- 
mount the  mighty  escarpment  of  Niagara 
Falls, 

WELL.AND    CANAL    WORTH    THIkEI     HUNDRED     AND 
rtTTT    MILLIONS 

Canadian  engineers  figure  that  duplicat- 
ing the  canal  and  locks  would  cost  something 
like  $350,000,000  today.  Canada  also  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money,  and  Intends  to  spend 
more,  on  deepening  the  channel  to  35  feet 
from  Montreal  a  thousand  miles  downstream 
to  the  sea. 

The  United  States  has  done  some  work  on 
deepening  of  channels.  We  also  built  the 
huge  MacArthur  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
as  an  emergency  project  early  in  World 
War  II 

This  is  what  remains  to  be  done: 

Sixty-eight  miles  of  the  cowpath  section, 
from  Montreal  upstream  to  St  Regis.  N  Y.. 
lies  entirely  within  Canada.  She  will  pro- 
vide a  27-foot  shipway  and  the  necessary 
locks. 

Working  upstream  from  Montreal  in  the 
Lachtne  section  of  the  river,  the  Canadians 


will  construct  a  10-mile  ra;'.al  and  two  800- 
Ic»:.-t  i  x-ks  ther.ce  a  channel  dredged  in  t!ie 
0[)en  waters  of  Lake  St  Lota.'-  Tliat  .nke 
ar.d  LaVie  St  Fra:  ci?  a  few  miles  upstre;vr,-. 
are    t>nh    re:,  lly    u'lde    jiiares    m    tfie    ri'i-'r 

In  t  lie  .S  ■:,! :.•.'. i'fs  sectii  n  between  tiieni 
C.inad.i  v.:l.  h:.i.-h  deep--;ni:i.:  'iie  (■i'.i:al  th.-.t 
t:",'passes  the  eMsti:;e  Bei,i;.!i:tr:v  >  im\<,  ■■■;■■- 
h  .'Use  ThTe  ai.?',.!  will  be  two.  W  •-:.  •  '•..  f*':n 
ICKKS  :n  tr.is  .ir'.t  ■Hie  channel  wil,.  :a-  c  n- 
tmued  hy  ci:>o:i.;::,;  :•..  shall^-w  S"  Fr.uic.s 
L,'ik»-  uhich  extends  ii!5',:ut  30  mile;  ;.ij  to  St, 
Ret:;;: 

It  IS  a''.V'-.'p  St  Hei'ls  m  the  Intermit  iv,.:,.i; 
Rapid*  >e"i~-:.  •hn'  the  nia;,'.,>r  n.Hvit',i;i  ■•:;  i,:.d 
h;':1r  .«"'.■'. or;,:  «  ,rk,?  'it  the  seaw.iv  pr--'ecT 
:►■::., I.-.     *.       \yt      '.■■■"■    mplished        Th«,>re      t;:ie 

■■.:.:i.i-'v  .,:>■  ,o,;t-  c:irecti>  thr'.:.u»!h  the  ri'.er 
f ,  r  46  nt  :le-^ 

TO    SJBMrECf:    T  ^'.\-NS    ON     30-MII.r    ,STSrTrH 

The  w.,..rK  to  he  ci  ,.:ie  J'.-ntly  by  tne  two 
g "  vernniei:.ts  ■w^iH  c;i:-inge  the  whule  a.'-;,>ect 
L'f  thi.s  secti,,,!..  The  river  wi'-l  be  widens'ti'- 
;•.  mile  m  somie  po'.ces,  3  or  4  in  ,-;.er' 
T.jwns  on  bj-h  Mdes  for  a  distance  :  „jj 
miles  will  be  su: :n-.er..:ed 

Most  of  the  rfi, -'<!;:. i'  wi:i  he  ca;.ised  b> 
a  oani  acro.sj;  t!ie  L.  n^  Sault  rapid.-,  ai:a  t,;y 
tr.e  :>-.  *erhv:,;„5e  exteriding  frv.>m  Barnhart  Is- 
lar.vi  tO'  "he  Can.iclian  shore 

Tliere  ;il?'j  w..l  t.>e  aiK^ther  dam  !-.t  Ir-^- 
qti  If  Point  nr:ir  t.he  upstreani  enri  ,f  the 
International  P.apid*,  A  system  of  dil:',-s  will 
be  constructed 

The  navig.itijin  channel,  partly  in  the 
river  and  partly  in  land  cuts,  wiU  have  tliree 
big  locks.  Each  one  will  be  800  feet  long. 
80  feet  wide.  30  feet  deep.  The  land  cuts 
will  bypass  the  Lv:ing  Sault  and  the  Irc»quois 
Da  m 

When  that  work  has  been  completed  there 
wi.l  not  be  mvich  left  to  do  In  the  Th  u- 
s;H::d  Islands  section  running  down  fr:,'ni 
hAke  On'ano  to  Ogdensburg,  reni'^'val  ',>:  a 
few  scattered  n:">ck  shoals  will  complete  wo-Tk 
do.ie  iomtiy  by  Canada  and  the  United  States 
between  1929  and  1933 

Can.ada  will  increase  to  27  feet  tbe  chan- 
nel depth  of  the  Welland  Canal,  whose  l.xtk* 
are  3^0  feet  over  the  sill. 

Tlie  United  States  wi.l  be  responsible  for 
deepening  the  channels  connecting  Lakes 
Superior.  Michigan,  and  Huron. 

Th.s  country  al-so  has  agreed  to  dee;^>en 
the  Huron-Erie  connecting  channels  that 
run  down  the  St  Clair  River.  Lake  St  Clair 
and  the  Detroit  River.  The  channels  are 
now  generally  25  feet  down -bound  and  21 
feet   up -bound. 

rxPECT    TOLLS    TO    PAT    CO-VT   IK    50    TtAKS 

One  primary  source  of  controversy  has 
been  the  cost  of  all  this  work.  The  present 
estimate  calls  for  expenditure  of  »81»063.- 
000.  of  which  Canada  would  pay  «f25l.269,00O 
and  the  United  States  »566.794.600. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  observers,  although 
the  cost  is  high.  It  does  not  seem  out  of 
line  with  anticipated  Ijeneflts. 

The  Department  of  Comment  figures  that 
potential  traffic  will  range  from  57.000.000 
to  84.000,000  tons  annually.  Tolls  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  project  In  at)out  50 
years 

Canada  has  agreed  to  the  principle  of  tolls, 
although  actual  figures  have  not  yet  been 
fixed 

Experts  In  the  Department  of  Oommcrce 
estimate  that  by  far  the  biggest  freight  Item 
on  the  seaway  will  be  iron  ore.  Thirty  to 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  million  tons  of 
ore  a  year  will  move  up  the  channel  to  Lake 
Erie  when  shipments  hit  their  peak,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  was  told. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates  also 
Include  6.000.000  to  20,'C)00.000  tons  of  petro- 
leum. 6,500.000  to  11.500.000  tons  of  grain, 
4.000.000  tons  of  coal,  about  11,000.000  tons 
of  general  cargo,  and  25.500.000  to  42.000,000 
tons  of  ballast  shipping 

Once  the  seawiy  channel  is  put  through, 
the  long  ships  that  handle  Mesabl  ore  on  tbe 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


lAke*  w'.:i  iJao  carry  L*tndor  or»  up  U»e 
S;  Ui^rr^TiC*.  Kvcn  with  U»*  toll.  Ui«  or« 
v.n  malcr  the  km«  ma  mor*  cheaply  than 
tv  m;.  fr  m  Montreal. 

I-  ;.<  al»o  foreaecn  that  aocne  of  the  or* 
!i?.u?  V.;',  take  on  a  carfo  of  grain  for  the 
•..-!p  ^ack  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Both  Ca- 
r.Ad'.ar.  ;i:.d  United  State*  fcralQ  movea  down 
x)~.f  -hiir.nel  now.  but  In  quantity  limited  by 
cjpucr.x  ot  the  Uttle  canals. 

srz    C&KATBI    WOKU>    KAaKXT   rOR    WHEAT 

TMf  Commerce  Department  people  are 
rs'-ner  cautlocM  when  they  talk  about  grain 
•hlpment.  They  think  the  tonnage  ta  likely 
:■)  be  nearer  tJbe  minimum  flyure  of  O.MO.OOO 
toru  than  tbe  ll.M0.000-tOD  maximum. 

Some  othM-  proponcnU  of  the  aeaway  are 
mt  re  optimistic.  They  bellere  that  Amerl- 
c&Ti  aati  Canadian  wheat  will  find  an  Increaa- 
Ing  world  market  tinder  the  combined  InCu- 
ence  cf  Increaaed  production  and  cheap  sea- 
war  transports  tloo.. 

These  men.  the  ones  catight  In  the  dream 
of  the  seaway,  are  Incimed  not  to  think  much 
m  term*  of  tonnage  estimates  and  toll  reTe- 
Eiie  They  believe  that  seaway  traffic  will 
eventually  exceed  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates now  balng  made. 

The  pattern  of  their  thinking  is  the  shut- 
tle pattern  the  ships  weave  on  a  great  Inland 
Bliipwaj.  bearing  ore  and  ooal  and  grain  and 
the  things  men  erei^  by  their  labcv. 

They  envision  many  shlpxs  moving  Inland 
with  cargoes  at  goods  froos  abroad.  They  sea 
the  ahlps  going  back  with  tbe  products  of 
the  grt^t  American  hinterland. 

It  is  the  stream  of  ships  they  think  of. 
They  beUrre  that  It  wUl  oome  to  pass. 


FkWCMir*! 


EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oKMOam 
IN  THE  BCXJSK  CV  RKPUBKNTATIVS3 

Monday.  August  13. 1951 

Ifr.  AMQELL.  Mr.  Bpemka.  pur- 
siiaDt  to  Inve  granted.  I  ara  InehxUng 
as  part  of  tbese  remaxts  the  lead  edi- 
torial from  the  Oregon  Dally  Joumsd  in 
Its  issues  of  August  6.  1951,  entitled 
"Flood  Control": 


rioam 

The  St.  LoBfii  Poat-DlsiMteh,  wrtak^  is  gan- 
eraUy  adatred  by  Aaerlcan  sdltarB  for  its 
vigor  and  tadapandetioe.  leta  oompletely  off 
tbe  iTsm  IB  eranmentlag  on  tbe  ICaiiOurl 


It  takes  the  Corps  at  Ti^1i»siib  to  task 
for  tts  taUnre  to  prevent  or  rsduoe  ttat!  ap- 
p^nti^  flood  dsmsfs  which  xk>«  approtictMa 
%ljOOOJDOO.oeO.  It  calls  tlie  oomprebKutva 
Plek-aioaa  plan  for  Mlasourl  Basin  States  a 
makeshift  substitute  for  a  Mlssotxrl  V allay 
AotlMrlty.  It  suggesU  tJiat  things  would 
have  bean  dlflerent  under  an  MVA.  It  talks 
of  poUttes  and  boondoggling.  It  recom- 
a  ttaorougbtotng  Investigation  hj  tbe 


We  III  till  OB  aU 

Plist.  tta*  Onrps  of  tnglneen.  prior  t3  the 
davslopaMOt  at  tbe  Ptcfc-aioaa  plan,  wiis  r»- 
■poostbte  for  aavlcatlan  and  flood-control- 
ling lavM  work  atoog  tJM  Big  Muddy.  It  was 
DOC  raapoBiM*  lor  tka  rarlamstlnn.  tiTlga- 
tioo,  »luMga  rasarvQlr,  or  soU-aroslon  pro- 
ildk.  wutm  tba  Ptefc-Sloan  plaii.  sre 
to  tte  Biiiaau  o(  Baclaoaatlon  and 
the  DatiMlaiwil  oC  Affleatturs. 

Bipfftirf.  bf  tbs  roa«-Plspalch's  own  fltr^ires. 
tha  Amy  w^iia— rs  bad  spent  cmly  1300,300.- 
000  on  ta*  lllasourt  Bivtr  sytum  up  to  1945 


and  has  had  only  |«0O.0O0.0O0  for  navigiti  n 
and  flood-control  »'ork  up  tu  last  vpht  Its 
share  of  the  three-departmc:.'.  Pick-.sioau 
program  la  approximately  »l,30<D.0<X}.iit„)0.  or 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  estmiated 
coet  of  the  Mlsaourt   Ba«tn   prr)ect 

It  la  obvlousiy  unfair,  thcreftre  to  ctiarie 
the  Corps  c.t  Engirie<Ts  wr.h  f-.i',  1  respiiii.si- 
billty  for  controliing  Ml.ssi.un  Vailey  rl.  •  <l.s. 
It  takes  scores  of  sturage  dams  on  U})strea:n 
tributaries,  thousands  'if  pr;ntl.s  ar.cl  sm.ill 
reservoii^  on  farms  and  ranches  t  pr>  •.':.'. 
quick  runoffs  and  provide  irrinat l  r.  i^^.'^r 
It  takes  soll-savlnt;  stock  [;)'::!ids,  the  r^l.t:.' ;;  ,? 
of  molature-hoidlng  ijrasses,  terracing  diver- 
sion ditches,  and  small-stream  Impr  ve- 
ments  to  make  an  effective  soll-con«erv:itii  n 
program.  None  of  tins  Is  the  resp<!n.«^lbiUiy 
of  the  engineers. 

As  for  the  efficacy  of  another  vailey  author- 
ity, on  the  TVA  pattern,  as  contrasted  wi'h 
s  coordinated  Interagency  basin  provjr^m, 
we'll  take  the  coordinated  Interai^ency  pro- 
gram. II  TVA  is  the  test,  such  a  pr'>ier.*m 
costs  leas  money  and  dt^es  not  become  in- 
volved In  competitive  businesses  and  d  'es 
not  endang:er  basic  water  rights  or  clvl!  lib- 
erties. If  river  and  harbor  work,  flood  con- 
trol and  reclamation  work  Involve  politics 
and  boondoggling,  as  the  Post-Dispatch 
charges,  the  felony  would  be  compounded 
under  a  valley  authority  with  arbitrary  pow- 
er and  a  capacity  for  capricious  action  with- 
out local  controls 

Finally,  asking  the  Congress  for  an  inver- 
tlgatlon  of  the  Army  engineers  and  of  flood - 
control  work  on  the  Mlasourl  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  investigate  Itself  After  all  the 
Congress  has  been  directly  responsible  f  t 
the  snail's  pace  at  which  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
has  been  put  into  action  Fvt  example,  the 
House  cut  also  »200,00«D  CnX)  from  flx-d  con- 
trol and  navigation  requests  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  But  the  Senate.  Jolted  into  real- 
isation of  Missouri  V' alley  needs,  is  n^jw  con- 
sidering the  restoration  of  the  full  amount. 

Senator  Pkajnk  CAaLSON,  Kansas  Republi- 
can, points  out  that  a  $115,000,000  appr;,pri- 
atlon  for  three  key  projects — Tuttle  Creek. 
Mllford,  and  Perry  Dams  -would  have  re- 
duced materially  the  »1.COO,000  0<X)  property 
damage  charged  to  the  flo<xis.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  provide  funds  for  any  of 
them. 

Perhaps  the  Post -Dispatch  should  con.sult 
the  13  Senators  who  have  Just  survey  the 
flood-damaged  Missouri  Basin.  Deeply 
shocked,  they  have  vowed  to  speed  up  the 
comprehensive  flood  control -redan. atlou 
program.  The  Pick-Sioan  plan,  II  y^^u  please. 
And  Representative  BaooKS  of  Louisiana 
adds:  "A  Uttle  money  timely  spent  might 
have  saved  this  great  section  of  the  Middle 
West  from  some  of  this  appalling  loss  r  iu'e 
and  property  ■■ 


Maybe 
way. 


we're    learning — albeit    the    hard 


The  MacAitkur  I  Know 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CABOUW4 

nf  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  G€n  Geori^e 
C.  Kenny  Is  one  of  the  greatest  air  com- 
manders the  world  has  yet  produced. 
As  the  commander  of  our  Air  Force  m 
the  Pacific  war.  his  record  of  accom- 
pUshments  was  phenomenal,  particularly 
when  we  consider  the  obstacles  he  had  to 
overcome.  It  was  with  his  leadership 
that  our  airmen  destroyed  the  iir  power 
o!  Japan.    After    the   war   he   btcamc 


commander  of  the  StratpRic  Air  Com- 
mand of  the  United  States.  His  last  as- 
.sii^nmcnt  was  to  command  the  Air 
University. 

His  most  recent  accomplishment  has 
been  the  writing  of  a  book  entitled  "The 
M;icArthur  I  Know."  Gen  GeorEe  C. 
Kenny  is  better  able  to  appraise  the 
character,  leadership,  and  patriotism  of 
Gen.  Douglas  Mac/  rthur  than  any  Mem- 
b«'r  of  this  Congress,  the  President  or  any 
of  his  Cabint't.  or  any  of  the  hiy;h  Penta- 
Eon  commanders.  The  smear  artists  on 
Capitol  Hill  do  not  know  General  Mac- 
Arthur 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  is 
taken  from  General  Kenny's  book.  It 
was  written  by  the  general  who  knows 
MacArthur  and  his  work  better  than  any 
other  American  except  his  wife.  Jean.  I 
recommend  this  entire  book  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  this  Congress.  Let  us 
study  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  knows 
the  truth  rather  than  the  slander  and 
abuse  of  the  little  characters  in  Washing- 
ton and  elsewhere  who  are  masters  at  the 
art  of  tearing  down  great  men.  This 
article  is  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Gen- 
eral Kenny's  book. 

The  M.4CAHTHUK  I  Know 

(By  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney) 

CHAPTER  xui 

At  the  beginning  of  this  book.  I  warned 
the  reader  that  I  was  a  MacArthur  man  I 
also  stated  the  belief  that  this  did  not  jeopar- 
clizo  my  ability  to  assess  him  objectively. 

S<jme  readers  might  question  that  last 
statement,  but.  In  the  final  analysis,  my  con- 
ception of  objectivity  Is  based  on  fundamen- 
tals 

Has  Douglas  MacArthur  served  his  country 
we  IP 

My  answer  Is  "Yes."  and  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord will  support  me. 

Has  Douglas  MacArthur  been  motivated 
by  personal  ambitions  or  by  patriotism? 

To  my  mind,  few  men  have  been  m.ore 
selfless  In  service  to  their  country  regardless 
of  the  effect  of  their  actions  on  their  own 
personal  fortunes. 

It  Is  Interertlng  to  note  that  the  most 
severe  critics  of  Douglas  MacArthur  seldom 
question  his  accomplishments,  past  or  pres- 
ent. 

Lacking  anything  concrete  to  work  on.  they 
huae  their  objections  to  MacArthur  upon 
trivialities  and  false  Impressions  that  at- 
tempt to  portray  a  personality  which  actually 
does  not  exist.  They  make  disparaging  re- 
marks about  his  rhetoric,  his  references  to 
rellRton,  his  Philippine  marshal's  cap.  They 
take  great  delight  in  telling  and  circulating 
stories  reflecting  upon  his  sincerity,  his  pa- 
triotism, and  even  his  personal  courage.  The 
adjectives  "bombastic,"  "flamboyant,"  and 
••egotistical"  have  become  almost  standard- 
ized in  their  reference  to  Douglas  MacArthur, 
Few  jf  his  critics  have  ever  seen  MacArthur, 
Ftii:  fewer  have  ever  talked  to  him.  None  of 
them  has  ever  been  closely  associated  with 
him 

Few  L-reat  men  of  our  history  h,"»ve  escaped 
t'r.ii  type  of  slander  and  abuse.  Washington 
in  the  military  field,  and  Lincoln  in  the 
political,  are  two  examples.  There  are  many 
others 

No  apologies  are  needed  for  a  record  as 
broad  in  scope  and  as  vast  in  achievement 
as  that  of  MacArthur  That  record  speaks 
f(..r  itself:  brilliant  leadership  and  victory 
In  two  World  Wars;  amazingly  successful 
administration  of  s  conquered  cci  ntry  after 
nearly  4  yesrs  of  bitter  warfare;  v.nfaltering 
defense  of  American  Ideals  and  principles 
in  peace  and  war. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  s  flnsl  word,  not 
of  MacArthur   the  soldier  or  of  .^cArthur 
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the   administrator.     This    word    h,   of    Mac- 
Arthur    the    man. 

He  IS  as  warm  and  as  human  In  person 
a,  hp  i.s  brilliant  in  leader^hij.)  He  le  as 
gent'.'O'Ub  ol  ills  time,  his  talents,  and  his 
fri£i.d:-hip  as  any  man  I  hnve  ever  known. 
He  has  a  L-rand  sense  of  humor  and  a  kmd- 
line.'i.'^  m  him  that  I  have  seldom  seen 
ma'ched. 

He  has  a  sincere  and  almost  parental  con- 
cern ior  those  he  calls  his  friends  I  am 
fortunate  enuugh  to  be  one  of  those  people. 
In  that  rest>€Ct.  it  is  difficult  lor  me  to  be 
wholly     b.ective 

To  those  v^hu  say,  "Yes,  but  he  has  vwvn 
his  friendship  to  so  few."  I  can  only  reply 
that  I  have  never  seen  anyone- -military  or 
civilian — offer  their  loyalty  and  their  friend- 
ship t(j  MacArthur  and  not  have  it  recipro- 
cated many  times  over. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  his  optimism 
and  attribute  it  to  egotism  Perhaps  if  they 
had  been  with  us  in  the  critical  days  at 
Po!t  Moresby  In  late  1942 — when  his  fate 
a.s  a  leader  hung  on  a  tenuous  balance  of 
supply  that  my  pitifully  small  and  over- 
worked Air  Force  wa.s  barely  able  to  main- 
tain- they  would  not  find  optimism  a  char- 
acter falling. 

Optimism  is  axiomatic  with  leadership. 
And  In  those  grave  days  and  hours,  four 
words  from  MacArthur  meant  as  much  to  me 
as  a  new  squadron  of  airplanes.  Those  words 
were : 

"George,  we'll  do  It." 

That  attitude  breeds  victory  and  success — 
in  wars  and  in  the  terribly  critical  struggles 
of  today  aimed  toward  the  prevention  of  an- 
other world  catastrophe. 

Yet.  I  believe  I  shall  continue  to  remember 
and  admire  and  respect  him  as  my  friend 
just  as  much  as  i  remember  and  admire  and 
respect  him  as  one  of  America's  greatest 
leaders 

I  shall  also  remember  other  things  about 
MacArthur  The  quick  sympathy  that  fre- 
quently crosses  his  face:  the  sudden  hurt 
when  he  would  hear  that  one  of  my  young- 
sters had  been  lost:  the  friendly  and  constant 
concern  for  the  relatives  of  those  fighting 
with  him  as  comrades  in  arms,  and  for  those 
comrades  themselves. 

No  man  ever  sacrificed  his  meager  com- 
mand m.ore  sparingly  nor  grudgingly.  To 
Douglas  MacArthur.  every  American  life — 
private  to  general,  soldier  or  civilian — was 
something  precious  to  be  hoarded  at  all 
cost.^. 

Those  are  fundamental  characteristics  of  a 
great  leader. 

Today,  as  he  has  been  for  many  years, 
Douelas  MacArthur  is  still  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy and  still  one  of  the  most  important 
figures  on  the  national  and  the  international 
scene      It  will  probably  always  be  so. 

I  do  not  expect  every  reader  of  this  book 
to  accept  completely  my  evaluation  of  Doug- 
la.s  MacArthur.  But  they  might  be  inter- 
ested in  an  evaluation  that  vfas  given  me  by 
a  member  of  a  friendly  power  In  the  United 
Nations  several  years  ago: 

■Tliank  God,  Josef  Stalin  doesn't  have  men 
like  Douglas  MacArthur  on  his  side." 


Sopreme    Court    Justices    as    Character 
Witnesses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  NSW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday,  August  1.  19S1 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 


editorials  from  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union,  the  Ironwood  (Mich.) 
Globe,  and  the  New  York  (N.  Y. )  World- 
Telegram,  coirimending  my  legislative 
suggestion  to  prohibit  Supreme  Court 
Justices  from  testifying  as  to  matters  of 
opinion. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  would 
fill  a  very  real  legal  gap  which  became 
apparent  during  the  Hiss  case.  The  pur- 
po.se  of  my  bill  is  to  prevent  future  in- 
stances of  character  endorsement  by 
members  of  the  high  court  and  also  to 
spare  them  the  embararssment  of  refus- 
ing to  testify  in  behalf  of  acquaintances 
and  or  friends,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do 
so. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[Prom  the  Jacksonville   iFla  i   Times-Union 
of  July  15.  1951 1 

FEDER.^L      JtTDGES      SHOtTLD      Be      EXEMPTED      AS 

Witnesses 

Suppose  some  smart  lawyer,  as  Represent - 
ati\e  Keating.  New  York,  Republican,  ex- 
presses It.  should  subpena  most  or  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  as  witnesses  in  a 
lower  court  trial,  what  could  be  done  about 
the  case  if  it  were  appealed  to  the  high-'st 
court  ■;' 

The  answer  Ls :  Nothing,  for  the  Justices 
appearing  in  the  case  would  thus  be  dis- 
qualified from  passing  on  it. 

That  such  would  be  the  case  was  demon- 
strated In  the  Alger  Hiss  trial  when  Justice 
Reed  was  subpenaed  by  the  defense,  and 
Justice  Frankfurter  appeared  as  a  volunteer 
witness.  They  disqualified  themselves  when 
the  conviction  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Representative  Keating  is  on  solid  ground. 
therefore,  in  introducing  his  bill  barring 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  testify- 
ing as  character  witnesses,  or  on  matters  of 
opinion. 

The  bill  already  has  been  endorsed  by  a 
subcommittee,  and  is  scheduled  for  early  con- 
sideration by  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  enacted 
into  law.  It  might  also  Include  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  thus  save  the  country  of 
such  humiliating  incidents  as  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  appearing  as  a  witness  for 
questionable  characters,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dean  Acheson  for  Hiss. 


[From  the  Ironwood   (Mich.)   Globe  of  Julv 
14,  1951) 

Judges  as  Witnesses 

Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  would  be  barred  from  testifying  as 
character  witnesses,  or  on  matters  of  opinion, 
under  a  bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  endorsed  on 
July  9  by  a  subcommittee.  Representative 
Keating  (Republican.  New  York),  who  intro- 
d'Jced  the  bill,  has  declared  that  he  was  moti- 
vated by  the  appearances  of  Justices  Frank- 
furter and  Reed  as  character  witnesses  lor 
Alger  Hiss   ( in  his  first  trial ) . 

Justice  Reed  had  been  subpenaed  by  the 
Hiss  defense;  Justice  Frankfurter  was  a  vol- 
unteer witness.  Chief  Judge  Magruder  of  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  In  the  first 
district  was  also  a  character  witness  for  Hiss. 

An  alternative  bill,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Smith  (Republican,  Wisconsin), 
would  provide  simply  that  no  Federal  Judge 
could  be  compelled  to  testify  as  to  character 
or  to  appear  &s  a  witness  If  similar  testimony 
could  be  obtained  from  other  witnesses. 

Representative  ELzatikg  points  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  smart  lawyer  subpenalng  most 
or  all  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  wlt- 
neoes  In  a  lower  court  trial.  Then  the  court 
would  be  imable  to  pa«  on  an  appeal  in  the 
case.  Reed  and  Frankfurter  both  disquali- 
fied themselves  In  the  Hiss  appeal. 


An  earlier  case,  of  1905  has  been  unearthed 
in  which  two  Supreme  Court  Justices  ap- 
peered  on  the  list  of  witnesses.  There  is  no 
Indication  that  they  were  actually  called  to 
the   witness   stand 

Prior  to  making  Its  favorable  report  on  the 
Keating  bill  the  hou&e  subcommittee  had 
received  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  'Vinson, 
declining  comment  on  the  measure  Vinson 
said  he  and  the  other  Jtistices  felt  that  they 
should  not  go  on  record.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Ford  had  advised  the  subcommittee 
th;.t  the  Justice  Department  also  preferred 
to  make  no  recommendation. 

[From  the  New  York  (N,  Y. )  World-Telegram 
of  July  12,  1951  j 

Keating  Bilx  Should  Pass 

The  Keating  bill,  which  would  forbid  the 
appearance  of  United  Stales  Suprems  Court 
Justices  as  character  witnesses  in  Federal 
trials,  has  won  the  unanimous  approval  of  a 
House  judiciary  subcommittee.  We  hope 
this  means  speedy  passage  ol  the  measure  by 
Congress. 

This  bill,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Kenneth  B  Keating,  of  New  York,  was  a 
natural  and  proper  result  of  public  shock 
when  Supreme  Court  Justices  Felix  Frank- 
furter and  Stanley  B  Reea  took  the  stand 
as  character  witnesses  In  the  first  trial  of 
Alger  Hiss,  whom  a  second  trial  convicted  as 
a  perjurer. 

Even  more  than  an  obvlotis  Impairment  of 
Judicial  propriety,  prestige,  and  dignity  was 
Involved  in  this  unprecedented  appearance 
of  high  court  Judges  as  witnesses  in  a  crimi- 
nal trial. 

Later,  in  fact,  when  the  Hiss  case  went 
to  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  both  these 
Justices,  along  with  a  third,  were  plainly  dis- 
qualified, leaving  only  six  of  the  Court's  nine 
Judges  to  decide  its  action. 

We  believe  some  of  these  Justices  them- 
selves might  welcome  a  plain  prohibitive 
law  that  would  rid  them  once  and  for  all  of 
the  slightest  obligation  to  become  character 
witnesses. 

At  least  we  are  sure  a  vast  majority  of  the 
public,  after  what  it  saw  in  the  Hifs  case, 
can  heartily  approve  the  purpose  of  the  Keat- 
ing bill.    Congre&s  should  hasten  to  pass  It. 


Intematiooai  Peace  Gardea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  AANDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  is  taken  from  the  James- 
tow^n  Sun,  published  at  Jamestown.  N. 
Dak.,  and  was  written  by  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Haglund,  of  the  Medina  Homemakers 
Club. 

In  this  period  of  international  crisis, 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  people  in 
local  communities  have  confidence  in  an 
ultimate  international  relationship  that 
will  eliminate  tlie  constant  threat  of 
world-wide  war.  The  long-time  friendly 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  symbolized  by  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Garden  located  along  the 
northern  border  of  North  Dakota,  helps 
to  chart  the  way  to  the  final  objective. 

IMTEKNATIONAL    PZACK    OaKSKM 

A  great  nimnber  of  minds  are  ccmcemed 
today  with  problems  of  peace,  not  only 
world  problems  but  national  and  local  prob- 
lems as  well.      Their  eyes  are  focused  on  a 
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•MinliiflT  ««taat  cbj«cttf«.  now  MaavhAt 
distinct  but  oftOoiM  Mff^  •n'  "vUl-o-tlM- 
wisplsb".  It  |iM  ■Willi  th*  tlMWitbta  and 
Tvry  way  of  Itf*  o<  aUHopa  tbrou(bout  tiM 
world. 

A  mtich  ^f^^n^r  BOBibcr  at  pmnana  bave 
acquainted  tbMBMlvaa  tlurovgb  tlM  print- 
ed  word  of  tb*  tanglbl*  raaulU  of  ilmllar 
peace  efforts  In  tlM  paat.  but  an  even  laaaar 
group  haa  aacn  this  psaos  pladge.  namely  the 
intematlooal  pane*  canMe  which  U«s  In  ths 
Turtle  Mountains  on  tha  boundary  Una  be- 
tween Canada  and  tb«  Unltad  Stetaa. 

Dedicated  on  July  14.  L9S3.  In  the  prawnoe 
of  over  50.000  persona,  this  peace  garden  Is 
a  solemn  picdga  of  two  gr«at  nations  to  con- 
tinue forerer  the  peace  which  had  existed 
between  them  for  then  more  than  a  century. 
Their  fears  and  horron  of  modem  warfare 
are  being  only  too  ^"Tldly  rsaUaed  in  to- 
day's conflict  In  Korea,  and  more  than  ever 
the  Ideals  and  prlnetpilaa  unbodied  la  the 
eatablishlnc  at  tha  Intamattonal  Paaoe  Oar- 
den  must  be  perpatuatad  at  aU  eoats. 

The  International  Paaos  Oarden  eomprtsea 
an  area  of  about  3.900  acrea.  8W  of  which  are 
on  the  Unltad  9Utas  aldt.  tftuated  on  the 
longest  unfortified  Intamatlonal  boundary 
line  in  tha  world.  The  formal  area  cosn- 
prtslng  about  IdO  a»ea  equally  dlstrlbutiMl 
on  each  side  of  the  Intematlaoal  boundary 
line  Is  now  partially  dereloped.  Plots  In  this 
area  have  bam  allotted  to  Tsrloua  organiza- 
tions who  are  providing  funds  for  the  de- 
▼elopment  and  malntananee  of  such  plots. 
An  interestlnc  calm  built  of  common  field 
stones  and  standJng  aqumlly  on  Canadian  and 
American  aatl  bears  this  inaeriptlon: 

"To  Ood  In  Hla  glory.  We  two  nations  ded- 
icate thte  gardan  and  pladga  ourselYca  that 
as  long  aa  bmb  shall  Uva.  wa  will  not  take 

Upon  Ttewlog  tta  pudan.  there  eomaa  to 
mind  Henry  Wardavwtb  LoosfaUow-s  llnca: 

"Where'er  a  BoUa  dead  la  wroufbt. 
Where'er  la  apokan  a  mMm  thought. 

Our  huu'ts  In  glad  Kirprlaa 

To  hlch*  ICTtis  ttas." 

It  appeara  ear  f>ifit*««*  friends  have  t^ken 
the  lead  In  baautifyinc  this  garden.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  \ja  nfliitfTn  of  flows,  many  erer- 
green  treca  hava  bacn  {dasted  adjacent  to 
the  formal  gardena.  and  along  the  highway 
on  the  Canadian  side.  The  American  cltl- 
cen  Is  eqtially  eager  to  share  In  perpetuating 
a  visible  principle  In  such  noble  beauty. 

What  an  op|iartunltir  for  tha  Bomemaken 
of  America  to  take  up  thla  project!  Bow 
much  mere  Arm  tha  pladga  at  peace  were  a 
tree  planted  by  the  Homamakers  ocm  for  each 
Bute  In  the  Union,  as  wall  aa  the  Hawaiian 
and  Alaakan  ■oaamakets:  a  voluntary  con- 
secration of  American  womanhood  to  bonds 
of  -peace  and  piod  wUL 

The  poet.  Lney  Laroom.  ■ipraami  a  beauti- 
ful thought  In  bar  poam.  Plant  a  Tree,  when 
she  says: 

"Be  who  planto  a  tree,  plants  a  hope,  a 

joy.  love: 
Be  who  planta  a  tree,  ha  plaata  paaca." 

BoasBBtaKms  Clob, 

P. 
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come an  orphan  in  oar  defense  prog^ram. 
No  arm  of  the  Oovemment  has  seen  fit 
to  take  any  action  on  this  problem  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  have  congested 
Industrial  areas  we  will  have  attractive 
targets  for  enemy  bombs.  EhirtnK  the 
debate  on  the  Defease  Production  Act, 
the  House  Banking  Committee  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  strongly 
encouraged  the  dispersal  of  new  indus- 
tries. Unfortunately,  this  amendment 
was  defeated. 

I  believe  there  was  a  misconception 
among  many  of  those  who  opposed  this 
amendment  in  that  they  thought  that 
their  home  States  would  lose  some  of 
their  Industries  to  other  sect.ons  of  the 
country.  This  would  not  be  so.  Ade- 
quate decentralization  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  damage  from  enemy  bomb- 
ing does  not  require  that  Industrial 
plants  be  erected  In  the  sparsely  :=ettled 
States  or  that  they  be  moved  from  New 
England  to  the  South. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  that  any  new 
propobed  plants  be  about  15  or  25  miles 
outside  of  our  large  cities  Thu.s.  New 
England,  for  instance,  need  not  fear  los- 
ing industry  by  a  program  of  decentrali- 
zation. All  that  is  required  is  that  any 
new  plants  erected  In  New  England  be 
distributed  about  so  that  they  will  not 
increase  the  potential  damage  from  en- 
emy bombing  in  an  already  congested 
area. 

On  June  20.  1951.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
4529.  This  bill  would  amend  the  amor- 
tization provisions  of  the  income-tax  law 
It  would  grant  accelerated  5-year  depre- 
ciation on  new  defense  plants  only  when 
these  plants  are  located  in  a  secure  area 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  subject  to  atomic 
attack. 

A  secure  area  is  defined  in  the  bill  to 
be  an  area  "relatively  secure  from  direct 
attack  by  an  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
by  reason  of  absence  of  population  con- 
centration, industrial  congestion,  and 
strategic  targets."  The  President  or 
such  officer  as  he  may  designate  would 
make  the  determination  as  to  secure 
areas. 

I  enclose  herewith  an  article  which 
appears  in  the  Reporter  of  August  21 
1951.  which  presents  a  strong  case  for 
dispersion  of  industry: 
OtJB    Caowsso    TAScrr    Akeas — OovniNMEN-r 

AMD     INVUSTST,     iGNOaiNO     THE     LESSON     Of 

Nagasaki.   Have   Nbclkted  Orm  Best   De- 

rWUS  AOAJNST  THE  A-BOMB:    DISPERSION 

(By  Ralph  B.  Lspp) 

American  Industry,  greatly  expanded  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  and  further  en- 
larged In  the  postwar  years.  Is  now  being 
fortified  to  the  extent  of  over  $30  000, 000. 000 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  our  present 
mobUlzatlon.  Despite  our  Industry  s  already 
dangarotuly  high  TulnerabllUy  to  atomic 
attack,  new  srar  plants  are  atUl  being  Ujcated 
In  critical  target  areas. 

Last  fall  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  was  assigned  responwlbility  for  ap- 
proving pieces  of  paper  called  certificates 
at  neesaalty,  which  permit  a  company  to 
wrtta  off,  for  purposes  of  tax  saving,  the  coat 
Of  new  plant  construction  over  a  period  of 
5  yaara  rather  than  the  usual  ao  to  35. 
Bubaaquaiitly  tha  Defense  Production  Ad- 
ministration was  mad)  the  certifying  su- 
tboity.  and  up  to  tbt  present  date  more 
than  18.000,000.000  worth  of  certificates  have 
been  approved.  Roughly  40  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  thla  new  construe  Uon   has 


been  slated  for  metropollUn  aeas.  The 
enormity  of  thla  defiance  of  the  sLnpIe  rules 
of  atomic  common  sense  Is  only  allghtly 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  some  of  .he  plants 
are  not  to  be  built  right  In  the  center  of 
metropolitan  areas  (presumsbly  because 
Buch  areas  are  too  beavlly  populau  d  or  have 
too  high  tax  structures). 

A  House  subcommittee  Investlj  atlng  the 
granting  of  certificates  of  necessly  baa  re- 
ported: "Under  the  present  policy  (of  grant- 
ing certificates  of  necessity)  no  efTc  rt  Is  made 
by  the  Government  to  control  the  location 
of  new  facilities  through  certlfijates;  the 
selection  of  the  site  Is  left  entirely  to  the 
applicant,"  The  report  concludes  "after 
Rtvidylng  all  aspects  of  this  matter  •  •  •  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  the 
pro<^am  to  make  any  effort  whatever  to  lo- 
cate new  Industrial  facilities  with  regard  to 
military  security  Is  most  Illogical  and  un- 
reasonable." 

PSXATOMIC   MOBn.IZATIOK 

It  Is  especially  paradoxical  that  NSRB 
sh(.u!d  rubber-stamp  certificates  of  necessity 
without  considering  the  national  security, 
because  that  very  agency  has  shown  In  Its 
bnx-hure.  National  Security  Factors  In  Indus- 
trial Location,  that  It  understands  dispersion 
of  plants  to  be  basic  defense  against  A- 
bombs.  This  reads:  "The  whole  problem  of 
Industrial  dispersion  bolls  down  to  a  com- 
mon-seuse  application  of  the  old  adage  about 
not  puttir.g  ail  of  one's  eggs  In  one  basket. 
•  •  •  The  Job  of  dispersion  Is  one  that 
Industry  mtist  assume,  both  for  Its  own  pro- 
tein Ion  and  that  of  national  security." 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has 
dodged  the  Industrial  dispersion  Issue,  ap- 
parently because  It  considers  It  politically 
infeasible  and  because  It  prefers  to  concen- 
trate on  "getting  the  job  done."  Our  present 
mobilization  effort  has  thus  become  In  this 
respect  a  postscript  to  the  Second  World  War 
program.  Industry,  with  ODM's  blessing,  la 
following  the  well -traveled  but  now  danger- 
ous road  of  preatomlc  mobilization.  With 
but  minor  exceptions  this  road  has  been 
followed  In  our  entire  industrial  develop- 
ment since  VJ-day.  Five  years  of  unprece- 
dented construction  have  wltueased  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  about  •18.000.000,000.  the 
built  of  which  has  been  funneled  Into  our 
largest  metropolitan  areas. 

HOW  FAX  IS  ENOUGH 

Data  compiled  for  35  prime  target  areas. 
almost  all  of  which  are  metropolitan,  reveal 
that  58  percent  of  the  Nation's  Industrial 
product  by  dollar  value  originates  In  these 
manuafcturlng  centers.  Chicago  alone  ac- 
counts for  7  percent  of  the  total.  Anyone 
who  has  looked  down  upon  a  large  city  from 
an  airplane  knows  how  planta  are  usually 
crowded  within  city  limits.  To  be  sure,  some 
Industry  has  moved  out  to  the  country,  but 
not  f  r  enough  out.  and  open  space  around 
the  plant  is  soon  filled  with  the  outsprawl 
from  tha  city, 

Dtspjerslng  manufacturing  facilities  beyond 
city  UmlU  can  be  an  effective  defense  mea- 
sure if  the  dispersion  distance  Is  considerable 
and  If  permanent  open  space  Is  maintained 
between  the  city  and  the  plants.  Just  what 
Is  meant  by  a  considerable  distance?  In 
some  cases  the  dispersal  distance  should  be 
as  high  as  30  milea.  for  example  In  the  case 
of  huge  planta  which  necessarily  attract  other 
smaller  Industries.  In  other  Instances  a  few 
miles  may  be  sufficient. 

Since  our  industrial  planta  rapreaent  fixed 
Investments  of  long  dtiratlon  in  tbe  sense  of 
national  security,  their  defense  must  be 
planned  not  Juat  Ibr  tha  weapons  of  today 
but  fctr  thoae  atlU  below  the  technical  horl- 
son.  In  this  connection,  a  New  York  indus- 
trialist told  his  coUaaguaa:  "Don't  try  to  pro- 
tect your  plants.  If  you  locate  In  the  sub- 
urbs. 5  years  from  now  tha  A-bomb  will  be 
so  much  bigger  It  wlU  get  you  anyway  " 
Such  peaalintem  ta  not  warranted,  since  every 
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weapon,  even  the  H-tximb,  can  be  combated 
with  the  proper  tjae  of  space.  In  fact,  un- 
leaa  Industry  goes  underground  (and  this  la 
generally  regartled  aa  impractical),  our  only 
defense  weapon  Is  space. 

The  combination  of  official  secrecy  and  un- 
restrained guessing  has  discouraged  many 
Industrialists  from  any  kind  of  action.  When 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  detonated 
A-bombs  near  Las  Vegas  early  this  year,  light 
flashes  were  visible  from  points  400  miles 
distant.  These  tests  convinced  many  lay- 
men that  the  H-bomb  had  been  ushered  into 
the  world,  even  though  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlssion  later  denied  It.  Tersely  worded 
official  statements  from  Snlwetok  about 
weapons  acveral  times  more  powerful  than 
the  Hiroshima-Nagasaki  type"  compounded 
the  confusion. 

Industry  cannot  be  expected  to  erect  de- 
fenses against  unknown  weapons.  Nor  can 
it  safely  proceed  In  its  planning  on  the  basia 
of  Information  pasaed  out  over  Washington 
dinner  tables.  The  facts  about  the  power 
of  new  weapons  already  have  been  brought 
out  in  testimony  before  a  congressional 
committee  considering  the  dispersal  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Top  AEC  ofl&clals  were  called 
upon  to  advise  what  would  be  judged  to  be 
a  safe  distance  for  establishing  six  new 
agency  sites  cloee  to  Washington.  D.  C. 
They  stated  that  13  miles  would  be  ade- 
quate from  the  standpoint  of  the  probable 
power  of  new  atomic  weapons  and  20  miles 
for  other  possible  weapons. 

As  long  as  the  Government  keeps  data 
essential  for  sound  Industrial  development 
secret,  and  tmtil  ODM  changes  Its  short- 
sighted policy  of  giving  industry  free  rein 
In  plant  location,  there  will  be  further  con- 
centration of  war  plants  in  prime  target 
areas. 

THX  mrtAGOir's  ALOonrxss 

One  might  expect  the  military  services  to 
exert  Influence  in  safeguarding  their  future 
tanks,  planes,  and  ships.  The  late  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Inquiry  Into  the  MacArthur  ouster, 
commented  on  the  reasons  for  Soviet  hesi- 
tancy In  plxingtng  into  a  third  world  war: 
"•  •  •  the  deterrent  to  war  with  us  la 
the  realization  of  our  technical  and  indus- 
trial potential,  the  foroea  we  bave,  our  ability 
to  expand  them,  that  there  ts  the  realization 
on  the  other  aide  that  if  a  general  war  comes 
they  will  be  d^eated."  Yet  the  MUltary 
Sstabllshment  has  never  announced  any 
policy  on  the  security  of  the  Naticm's  war 
plants  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  Its  way  to  emphasize  our  Tul- 
nerabllity  to  air  attack. 

An  exceptional  Instance  In  which  tha 
military  intervened  in  plant  location  waa  in 
the  transfer  of  the  jdoelng  Aircraft  Corp.'a 
B-47  prodtiction  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
Wichita.  Kans.  W.  Stuart  Symington,  aa 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Ftorce.  personally  strtmg- 
armed  this  relocation.  The  case  la  worth  dis- 
cussing because  Seattle  reacted  Tigorotoly 
and  constructively.  Its  chamber  of  com- 
merce realized  that  the  Boeing  Incident  oould 
well  condemn  the  dty  as  a  site  for  future 
industrial  growth.  To  counter  thla  threat 
the  chamber  of  commerce  announced  an 
approach  to  industrial  mobilization  tn  which 
dispersion  of  key  Industries  plays  an  esaen- 
tlal  role.  Oertaln  areas  Judged  to  be  out  of 
bomb  range  have  been  dealgnated  for  new 
manufacturing  facilities.  Time  mtiat  elapaa 
before  the  effeettveneea  of  the  Seattle  plan 
can  "w  asaeaaed.  but  certainly  the  baale  phl- 
loaophy  behind  the  scheme  la  heartening. 
Ullwaukee  ts  Ilkewlae  adopting  a  progreaatva 
attitude  toward  tndusbrtallzati<m.  not  be- 
cause it  sufferad  a  Boeing  Incident  bat  be- 
cause It  haa  an  aUlghteuad  mayor.  Prank  P. 
Seldler. 

Any  same  program  of  dlspcnal  moat  begin 
with  a  crttieal  evaluation  of  the  preacnt 
▼ulnerabUlty  of  existing  war  plants.    In  tha 
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language  of  the  war  planners  thla  means  that 
there  must  be  a  tvget  analysis  of  United 
Stataa  Industry  by  men  who  look  at  our  in- 
dustrial ooocentratlona  through  th^  eyes  of 
Soviet  strategUts.  Target  analyses  have  al- 
ready Deen  made  by  the  Air  Force  and  by  the 
National  Security  Beaourcea  Board,  and  only 
recently  two  new  groupa  have  set  to  work 
on  the  taak — the  Industry  Evaluation  Board 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Facllltlea  Protection  Board  of  the  National 
Security  OouncU.  NSRB  itself  has  started  a 
new  attack  upon  the  over-aU  problem  and 
is  currently  formulating  a  national  policy 
for  industrial  dispersion.  Aniunincement  of 
this  policy  Is  expected  from  the  White  House 
some  time  this  stinuner. 

BKOODING    TANKZXS 

Anticipating  President  Truman's  policy 
statement.  Representative  Jamxs  T.  Pattxx- 
scN,  Republican,  Connecticut,  has  taken 
Issiie  with  dispersion  by  quoting  the  Bridge- 
pert  Post  "a  scheme  to  fill  up  the  empty 
spaces  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  not  by 
enterprise,  not  by  the  long  process  of  build- 
ing up  a  place  In  Indtistry  through  merit  and 
competition,  but  simply  by  deliberate  brutal 
Government  action  transferring  established 
Industry  from  one  section  of  the  country  and 
planting  It  somewhere  else  through  the 
manipulation  of  Government  contracts."  A 
grcup  of  Congressmen,  for  whom  Representa- 
tive Pattixson  Is  a  spokesman,  have  been 
increasingly  worried  about  the  loss  of  in- 
dustry from  New  England  ever  since  the 
much-publicized  uprooting  of  the  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft  Co..  from  Stratford.  Conn., 
near  Brldge{wrt.  The  long-distance  move. 
In  this  case  to  Texas,  paralleled  the  Boe- 
ing case.  Together  they  form  the  two 
big  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  nondispeiaion. 

New  England  need  have  little  fear  that  the 
administration  plans  to  parcel  northeastern 
industry  out  to  the  rest  of  coimtry.  But 
If  the  policies  now  being  developed  are  put 
Into  effect.  New  England  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  will  find  that  It  ts  no  longer 
at  Uberty  to  select  new  plant  sites  without 
first  considering  national  security.  The 
Government  has  a  number  of  powerful  tools 
that  can  be  used  to  persuade  Industry  if 
the  latter  should  dlsregiu'd  atomic  vulner- 
ability. One.  already  mentioned.  Is  the  cer- 
tificate of  necessity.  Others  are  loan  guaran- 
ties, direct  loans,  direct  supply  of  eqtiipment, 
allocation  of  critical  materials,  and  prefer- 
ence in  the  awarding  of  military  contracta. 
No  new  mechanisms  have  to  be  Invented  to 
put  the  pressiire  on  indus&y;  they  exist  but 
have  not  been  put  into  effect. 

Certain  critical  industriea,  evaluated  aa 
abaoltitely  eaaentlal  to  war  production,  may 
have  to  be  shifted  to  new  locationa.  Thla 
does  not  mean  they  wiU  be  lifted  bodUy  out 
of  New  England  and  act  down  in  Kanaas. 
More  likely  the  Government's  policy  will  be 
to  recommwid  the  relocation  of  plantt  some- 
where within  the  same  market  area  but  well 
outalde  d  bcotb  range.  Such  drastic  action 
WiU  be  limited  to  relatively  few  planta.  but 
aa  planta  become  obaoletc  the  companlea 
concerned  will  be  encouraged  to  build  else- 
where if  the  old  location  Is  vxilnerablc  to 
attack.  Many  planta,  eapedaOy  thoae  in  tha 
chemical  field  or  where  technological  ad- 
vancement la  Tcry  r^d.  go  out  at  date  in  aa 
Uttle  as  5  years. 


An  argument  frequently  advanced  to  block 
dlsperalon  la  that  It  wlU  cost  too  much. 
Although  It  la  absurd  to  think  of  dispersing 
an  Industry,  even  thte  coloaEal  tai^  la  not 
nearly  ao  unattainable  aa  It  might  aeem.  A 
rough  estimate  of  the  replacement  coat  for 
Amortean  pbuxta.  arrtfcd  at  by  adding  up 
(tn  terma  at  IKO  doQara)  tbe  prewar  United 
Stataa  intftvtrlal  plant  coat,  the  amotmt  at 
waiUiae  ooostnxrtlon.  and  the  very  consld- 
craMe  additions  to  the  total  since  the  war. 


puts  the  rcplaoament  coat  at  allghtly  mora 
than  9300,000.000.000.  Since  we  are  apmd- 
Ing  an  average  at  about  «18/X»0.000j000  par 
year  on  new  construction  and  equipment, 
simple  mathematics  would  indicate  that  we 
could  replace  our  total  toduatry  In  about  two 
decadea.  The  actual  prooaas  la.  of  course, 
more  involved  than  simple  arithmetic,  and 
th.}  time  required  would  be  kmger,  but  no 
one  propoaas  that  w«  demoUah  oitf  preaent 
economy  and  completely  replace  It. 

If  we  subtract  plants  that  are  not  eaaen- 
tlal to  war  production,  we  eliminate  at»ut 
60  percent  of  tbe  total.  Furthermore,  since 
some  of  theae  planta  are  peripherally  dis- 
persed, are  in  small  towna,  or  are  not  even 
in  target  areas,  tbe  amount  of  Indiutry  for 
hypothetical  relocation  would  be  further  re. 
duced.  The  dollar  total  thus  invcdved  would 
probably    become    about   tOO   billion. 

This  flgtire  drops  further  when  one  con- 
siders that  equipment  cotUd  be  reinstalled 
in  relocated  plants.  Since  eqtilpment  costs 
usually  outweigh  direct  plant-construction 
costs  by  a  factor  of  between  two  and  three. 
It  may  be  deduced  that  with  our  present 
outlays  for  new  construction  we  can  re- 
place our  most  vulnerable  essential  planta 
tn  about  10  years.  It  mtist  be  emphasized 
that  this  Is  selective  dispersion  applied  only 
to  critical  plants  which  are  Judged  to  be  in 
target  areas.  Selective  relocation  obvioualy 
should  not  and  cannot  take  in  such  instal- 
lations as  breweries,  soft-drink  bottlers,  de- 
partment stores,  or  dry  cleaners. 

Six  years  ago  in  Nagaaaki  the  MltsubUhl 
Steel  Works  and  a  score  of  other  factories 
were,  much  like  United  SUtes  plants  todsy. 
turning  out  war  goods.  Then  came  the  fate- 
ful day  when  the  atomic  bomb  was  Intro- 
duced to  Japanese  Industry.  Yet,  Judged  by 
six  postwar  yean  of  unrivaled  construction 
and  concentration  of  plants.  United  States 
industry  has  apparently  not  learned  the  les- 
son of  the  twisted  girders  and  cnimbled 
walls  of  factories  built  too  dose  together 

THE   T7irWAXT    ZAOLX 

Businessmen  point  out  tn  their  own  de- 
fense that  they  have  not  been  encotiraged 
to  disperse  and  that  the  Government  has 
announced  no  program  for  Industrial  relo- 
cation. They  are,  of  oouraa.  correct,  for  tt 
Is  a  case  of  multiple  negllgenoe.  The  Penta- 
gon says  dispersion  Is  not  Its  responalblltty. 
Put  to  tbe  test.  NSRB  and  ODM  have  both 
refused  to  come  to  grips  with  the  jatiblem 
untU  now.  Only  at  this  late  date,  with 
defenae  coiistruction  well  under  way.  ta 
NSRB  valiantly  trying  to  put  taeth  into  a 
aound  dlsperalon  policy.  MMuiwhUe  tha 
steady  agglomeration  of  defenae  planta  in 
overcrowded  target  areas  keeps  on  adding 
to  the  country's  vulncrabUtty. 

A  Libyan  fable  chrooiclad  by  Aaachyltia 
may  well  be  pertinent  to  American  industry. 
An  eagle  stricken  with  a  dart  said,  when  he 
aaw  the  faahlon  of  the  abaft,  "With  our  own 
feathers,  not  by  others'  hands  are  we  now 
smitten."  Perhaps  the  moral  of  the  fable, 
the  omen  of  Nagaaaki,  and  the  new  drlva 
within  the  NSRB  may  yet  Jog  the  lagging 
memory  of  United  States  Indtistry. 


West  PMrt^t  HeMt  Syttoi  It  as  Brwi 
as  a  Maa's  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REBtARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  csuEcoif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIW 

Mondaw.  Anguxt  13. 1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  August  12. 1951.  imbUafaed 
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an  article  written  for  the  AP  by  Capt 
John  S  D  Elsenhower,  son  of  Oeneral 
Eisenhower  with  reference  to  West 
Point  s  honor  system.  Captain  Elsen- 
hower. 29  and  a  1944  graduate  of  West 
Point,  is  assistant  professor  of  English 
at  the  Military  Acadony.  His  article  is 
timely  and  deserrlng  of  a  wide  audience 
and  I  Include  it  Iwre  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks : 

WuT  PoiMTt  Homo*  Srsmi  Is  as  Bkoao  as 

A  Mait'i  lar* 

(Bt  C«pt.  John  a.  D.  Bacniiover) 

(The  followtnt  arOcIc  mm  written  for  the 
AP  by  Capt.  John.  B.  D.  Slaenbower.  sod  of 
Oenenil  Klacnboww.  CaptJdn  Btaenbower. 
29  years  old  and  •  1»*4  graduate  of  West 
Pnint,  u  assistant  profeaaor  ol  KngUsh  at  the 
Military  Academy.) 

Wm  Point  M.  T..  August  11.— When  the 
Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  announced  recently  that  approxi- 
mately 90  cadeta  vera  being  dismissed  for 
cheating  In  academics,  the  result  was  a 
storm  of  publicity  and.  from  some  quarters, 
protests  Almost  all  Amerlcaru  were  ap- 
parently handicapped  in  their  Judgment  of 
the  matter  by  stixmg  mlaooncep>tlons. 

Some  writers  regarded  the  system  as  crtiel; 
some,  as  a  means  of  preecrrlng  outworn  tra- 
ditions of  chlTalry  and  feuialUm;  some,  as 
mysterious.  Actually  the  West  Point  honor 
system  Is  neither  cruel,  feudal,  nor  myste- 
rious. Except  for  the  wider  scope  which  It 
embraces  in  a  man's  life.  It  Is  not  funda- 
mentally different  from  any  other  school's 
honor  system — Its  purpose  is  simply  to  de- 
velop honest  men.  straightforward,  and  able 
to  tak^  responsibility  for  their  action. 

nfOOCnUMATlB  SAKLT 

This  development  begins  early.  Upon  en- 
trance the  new  cadet  has  the  principles  of 
the  system  carefully  ezplaliMd  to  him.  and 
he  immediately  be^ns  to  live  by  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles.  Briefly, 
they  mean  that  a  cadet  does  not  lie.  cheat. 
or  stcaL  His  word  And  his  signature  are 
above  question.  He  Is  booior  bound  to  re- 
port any  violations  that  come  to  his  atten- 
tion, for  the  honor  STStem  is  above  personal 
friendship.  He  knows  that  a  single  inten- 
tional violation  of  the  code  means  that  he 
will  leave  West  Point. 

In  addition,  the  cadet  learns  of  Immense 
benefits  which  accrue  to  him  through  the 
honor  system — not  only  the  luxiuy  of  leav- 
ing valuables  carelessly  around  the  room  but 
also  the  realisation  that  he  is  living  In  a 
society  where  each  man's  word  Is  his  bond, 
whether  u  be  the  wtsrd  of  cactet  to  officer 
or  officer  to  cadet. 

AOMlMUZaaXD  BT    CAOCn 

The  cadet  honor  coounittee.  comprising 
representatives  elected  by  the  cadeu  them- 
selves, administers  the  system.  The  new 
plebe  soon  learns  to  coom  to  a  member  of 
this  hlglily  respected  body  with  any  prob- 
lem he  baa  concerning  honor. 

The  honor  system  is  so  much  a  way  of  life 
St  Wesi  Point  that  tile  normal  cadet  soon 
accepts  it  as  natural.  Tbe  day  never  passes 
in  which  a  caJat  does  not  make  soma  official 
statement,  which,  because  of  the  system,  is 
unquestioned.  Many  of  the  privileges  ac- 
corded the  Corps  of  Cadets  are  possible  only 
because  of  tlxe  Itctiar  system.  Tbs  applica- 
tion of  the  honor  system  to  the  academic 
arrangement  at  West  Point  is  taken  com- 
pleuly  for  granted.  The  cadet  aanimes  that 
the  honor  syvtam  works. 


It  Is  regrettable  In  the  recent  scandal  that 
so  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  testimony 
Of  a  few  offenders  and  so  Ultle  attention  was 
paid  to  the  remainder  of  the  corps  who  st>x)d 
adamant  against  those  who  had  broken  thetr 
code.  The  honor  system  is  vital  to  West 
Point.  The  sblUty  to  live  by  that  system 
Is  a  requisite  for  a  man  who  i.s  preparins; 
to  be  an  officer.  If  a  man  car.no':  under- 
stand and  adhere  to  the  cixle  whiie  he  Is 
a  cadet,  there  seems  a  grave  danger  t.>^.at 
he  will  not  be  able  to  adnere  to  U  under 
the  much  greater  strcs-ses  of  his  officer  serv- 
ice— a  service  which  may  mean  40  years  of 
increasing    responsibility. 


The  greataaS  taacttsf  of  tbs  Wast  Point 
bouor  system,  offertookail  by  aaany  of  the 
recent  ccnuBsata  on  tbr  sobjset.  Is  tbe  fact 
that  it  Is  i^t— ***■*— *^  and  psvpstuated  al- 
mcMt  entirely  by  tba  eorpa  ct  cadeu. 


Red  Chinese  Continue  Persecutions 


counter-revolutionaries.  Released  after  some 
week.s  he  was  again  imprisoned  last  Decem- 
ber. Father  Duffay  was  accused  of  forbld- 
dlntt  the  use  of  his  church  for  political  meet. 
ings  and  of  spreading  rumors. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  Augiist  12.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  include  herewith  still  more 
reports  of  the  religiou.'^  persecution  which 
has  been  going  on  for  a  loru'  iime  m 
China.  These  reports  tell  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuit  mi.'^sicnarie.s  and  of  a 
Maryknoll  missioner's  5  month.s'  impris- 
onment in  a  Communist  pr:son  I  m- 
ch'de  a  news  item  irom  the  Brooklyn 
Tablet  of  June  9,  1951,  and  one  from  the 
NCWC  News  Srrvice  of  June  18.  1951 ; 
(Prom  the  Brooklyn  Tablet  of  June  9,  1951 1 
China   Rxds    Expn.    Bishop.    Jesvtts — Usc«. 

Pakk    Prttejct    Resortsd    to    by    Commu- 
nists 

ToKTO.  June  5  — Continuing  its  efforts  to 
drive  all  forei^n-bcn  Ca'holic  missiun^iries 
from  China,  the  Communist  reeime  has  ex- 
pelled 74-year-old  Bishop  Jear.  de  Vlenne 
from  his  see  of  Tientsin  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  country 

P^lrthermore,  the  Red  regime  has  ordered 
during  the  past  week  the  expulsion  if  eight 
other  missloners.  including  si.x  American 
Jesuits,  and  or^?anized  mass  meetir.gs.  which 
win  probably  be  followed  by  new  ar:e>:s  and 
expulsions. 

According  to  the  Reds,  the  bishop  ad- 
mitted his  "errors  ■■  Among  the  seven  ad- 
missions alleged  by  the  Communi.st  papers 
are  the  fact  that  he  had  organized  'ho  Le^\  a 
of  Mary  in  his  diocese;  that  he  had  opposed 
the  regime -sponsored  so-called  reform  move- 
ment for  the  church,  and  that  he  h.id  dis- 
tributed Catholic  pamphlets  whirh  expl  iii;ed 
the  Catholic  position  on  communism  .ind  trie 
"Independent  church  movement  ' 

The  expulsion  of  six  Jesuits  of  'he  C.\ll- 
fomla  Province  from  Nanking  f  allowed 
montiis  cf  propaganda  attacks  thr  utrh  the 
Communist  press  and  public  dem  n.strations 
which  accused  them  of  being  '  imperlaasts" 
and  "cultural  aggressors  " 

The  expelled  Jesuits  are-  Revs  Louis  J. 
Dowd.  Joseph  B  Donohoe,  Gerald  J  P  pe. 
Edward  J.  Murphy,  and  Philip  J  Ollger.  and 
Brother  James  Fmnegan.  rathers  Murp::y. 
Pope,  and  Dowd  had  previously  been  im- 
prisoned. The  priests  were  formerly  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  their  schoLil  ir.  Nan- 
king but  were  forbidden  last  December  to 
continue  their  work. 

Two  other  missloners  expelled  were  Rev. 
Bdward  Moffett,  of  Newark.  N.  J  .  a  Mary- 
knoUer.  and  Rev.  Francois  Duffay.  of  the 
Paris  ^reign  Mission  Society.  Father  Mof- 
fett was  first  arrested  last  August  while  on 
a  mission  trip  to  a  village  and  charged  with 
being   an   "American    agent'    working    with 


(From  the  NCWC  News  Service] 
Unittd  St.'^tes  Priest  Tills  or  5  Months  m 
Red    Pki.son    in    China;    Saw    Friend   Toa- 

TT'RED 

HosG  Kong  June  14  The  harrowing  de- 
t.iils  nf  5  months  In  a  Communist  prison  dur- 
ing which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  and 
was  forced  to  watch  the  torture  and  exe- 
cution of  a  friend  were  revealed  here  by  a 
29-vear-old  Maryknoll  missioner  from  New- 
ark N  J  ,  who  has  just  been  banished  from 
Communist  China 

The  priest  Is  the  Reverend  Edward  J 
M  .fTett.  now  at  the  Maryknoll  Language 
School  here,  resting  up  from  his  Imprison- 
ment Thin  and  pallid,  he  Is  nevertheless 
full  of  excellent  spirits  and  more  Inclined  to 
talk  about  the  humorous  details  of  his  prison 
life  than  his  own  suffering. 

••I  was  first  arrested  last  July."  Father 
Moffett  said.  "At  that  time  I  was  on  a  mis- 
sion trip  to  one  of  the  country  villages.  The 
Communists  accused  me  of  meeting  and  as- 
sociating with  reactionaries,  hiring  reac- 
tionaries to  teach  in  our  school  and  trav- 
eling without  a  pass.  I  was  held  In  various 
Jails  for  2  months  before  being  released." 
Father  Moffett  returned  to  his  mission 
where  he  was  kept  confined  to  his  house 
al'ing  with  his  pastor,  the  Reverend  Russell 
Sprinkle,  of  Mlddletown,  Ohio,  On  Decem- 
ber 20.  both  priests  were  taken  into  custody 
and  led  off  to  ]ail. 

Father  Sprinkle  was  arrested  because  as 
past  jr  he  was  considered  responsible  for  my 
activities."  Father  Moffett  declared,  "This 
Wiis  the  only  charge  leveled  against  him.  I 
vi-  IS  charged  with  the  same  accusations  made 
in  my  first  arrest,  and  some  new  ones  were 
added  The  Reds  accused  me  of  giving  money 
to  the  underground  movement,  of  accepting 
bandits  Into  the  Catholic  Church,  of  associa- 
tii.t;  with  vagabcmds  and  Idlers,  of  preach- 
ing in  my  sermons  about  the  atomic  bomb 
and  airplanes  in  order  to  arouse  the  people 
against  the  government  and  of  making  secret 
vi.-iits  to  country  villages. 

•  Also  in  jail  with  us  was  a  friend,  a  young 
m.an.  who  had  been  arrested  with  me  in 
July,  and  who  had  been  held  continuously. 
He  served  as  one  of  our  teachers.  The 
R«'d.s  accused  him  of  being  a  leader  in  the 
u  iderground.  He  was  anti-Communist  and 
h.id  fought  against  them  In  a  jjeasant  up- 
rising in  which  more  than  1.000  Commu- 
n'..*:.s  were  killed.  But  he  was  no  leader  In 
the  movement. 

"The  part  of  my  .mprlsonment  that  I 
wint  to  forget  the  quickest  was  when  I 
was  forced  to  watch  this  poor  farm  boy  be- 
ing tortured.  The  Reds  had  strung  him  up 
by  the  thighs  i.nd  brought  me  In  to  watch 
his  sufferings.  They  used  all  kinds  of  tor- 
tures to  force  a  confession  from  him.  At 
last  when  he  could  stand  no  more  pain,  he 
agreed  to  sign  any  confession  they  desired. 
After   this  was  done,  he  was  executed." 

F.ither  Moffett  said  that  the  Communist 
trihuniil  also  sentenced  him  to  death.  Tlie 
priest  was  to  be  killed  by  a  firing  squad. 

"The  day  I  was  to  be  executed  found  me 
well  prepared  to  die,"  the  young,  blond 
priest  said.  "But  the  Reds  didn't  come  for 
me  I  prepared  myself  for  death  the  next 
d.iy  and  the  next.  After  a  few  days  the 
strain  of  constant  preparedness  for  death 
was  TOO  much,  I  went  back  to  my  ordinary 
prl.vm  routine,  and  my  regular  prayers. 

"Those  days  of  waiting  to  be  shot  taught 
me  an  important  lesson.  Real  preparation 
for  death  doesn't  consist  of  an  emotional 
readiness  What  U  needed  is  a  constant  act 
of  the  will  which  unites  ourselves  to  Ood 
under  all   circumstances," 
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During  his  entire  Impriaonmextt  Patlier 
Moffett  was  able  to  say  mass  each  day. 

"In  a  way  I  cannot  explain,  some  hosts 
and  wine  were  sent  to  the  prison  with  some 
food,"  Father  Moffett  explained,  '"I  was 
able  to  get  a  little  mass  booklet  with  the  es- 
sential ritual  prayers  that  had  been  printed 
for  just  tucb  occasions  as  the  one  we  were 
In,  Of  course,  I  could  not  use  vestments  or 
a  chalice. 

'On  Christmas  Day  Father  Sprinkle  and 
I  said  three  masses  each.  The  one  who  was 
saying  mass  would  lie  horizontal  on  the 
floor,  pretending  to  be  resting.  The  other 
would  sit  alongside  blocking  the  guard's 
view,  and  pretending  to  be  talking. 

"I  was  even  able  to  bring  holy  communion 
to  other  Catholic  prisoners.  I  would  bear 
confessions  while  p>retending  to  talk  to 
them.  Because  of  our  proximity  to  tbe  pub- 
lic latrine,  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go 
there  without  permission," 

During  his  imprisonment  Father  Mof- 
fett could  get  little  food  brought  In  from 
the  outside,  liecause  he  had  no  money,  and 
the  Christians  wei"  poor.  On  feast  days  the 
Christians  would  send  in  bananas,  a  few 
eggs,  and  an  occasional  bit  of  tobacco. 

During  the  early  days  of  his  arrest  Father 
Moffett  was  confined  to  an  old  temple.  He 
was  held  Incommunicado.  Father  Moffett 
asked  the  old  temple  guardian  If  he  had 
any  tobacco.  The  old  man  offered  to  buy 
some  in  the  market,  but  Father  Moffett  had 
no  money.  He  did  have  a  comb,  so  he 
asked  the  temple  guardian  to  sell  the  comb 
In  the  market  and  buy  a  bit  of  tobacco. 
That  night  as  Father  Moffett  was  falling 
off  to  sleep  on  one  of  the  temple  doors 
that  had  been  taken  down  to  make  a  bed 
for  him.  he  was  awakened  ')y  shaking.  It 
was  his  old  friend.  The  man  pressed  some 
tobacco  into  the  priest's  hand,  and  then 
gave  him  his  comb.  The  tobacco  was  a  gift 
of  the  old  man  who  dldnt  have  enough  money 
to  support  himself. 

"On  May  21  Father  Sprinkle  was  released 
from  prison,"  Father  Moffett  said. 

(Father  Sprinkle,  according  to  the  latest 
report,  has  rettirned  to  his  mission  at  Kwel- 
plng  In  Wuchow  diocese,  Kwangsl  Province. 
Known  as  the  most  bombed  priest  In  China, 
Father  Sprinkle  was  reported  to  have  had 
1,000  converts  with  Father  Moffett  last  year. 
Going  through  numerous  bombings.  Father 
Sprinkle  escaped  serious  Injury  until  he 
suffered  a  fractured  skull  during  a  raid  near 
the  end  of  the  Japanese  war.) 

"I  expected  that  my  death  sentence  was 
about  to  be  carried  out.  Then  on  the  Feast 
of  Corpus  Christl,  May  34.  the  Reds  told 
me  that  my  sentence  was  commuted  and 
that  I  was  to  be  immediately  expelled  from 
the  country.  After  my  release  I  discovered 
that  the  people  of  my  parish  back  home 
had  ended  a  novena  of  prayers  at  the  very 
time  of  my  release.  I  think  that  their 
prayers  played  an  Important  part  in  my 
freedom." 

Father  Moffett  was  taken  under  guard 
from  the  priscm.  The  Reds  took  him  to 
Wuchow  by  boat,  where  he  was  lodged  in 
prison  for  3  nights.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  see  anyone  and  could  not  get  any  in- 
formation on  other  Maryknollers  in  Jail 
there.  Then  he  was  taken  to  Canton,  where 
he  spent  another  night  In  Jail;  finally  he 
was  escorted  to  the  Hong  Kong  border,  where 
he  was  released. 

"I  am  going  back  to  the  United  Stat-ea 
for  a  rest."  Father  Moffett  concluded,  "but 
I  would  much  rather  be  going  back  to  China. 
The  Chinese  people  are  a  wonderful  people. 
X  hope  the  situation  clears  up  soon  so  that 
we  can  get  back  to  our  mlsBlons.  lly 
prayers  every  day  are  for  the  Chinese  people. 
I  pray  that  this  terrible  curse  of  communism 
be  taken  from  them." 


AM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENMBTI,TaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13, 1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaier.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  10, 
1951: 

Foax3CN  Am 

The  Brookings  recommendations  on  the 
administration  of  foreign  aid  break  away 
from  one  report  after  another  which  other 
private  bodies  have  been  making  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  rejects  division  of  authority  over 
our  foreign-economic  aid  In  the  execirClTs 
branch.  The  State  Department,  it  says, 
should  ordinarily  be  the  agency  to  adminis- 
ter foreign  programs  and  should  be  respon- 
sible for  interagency  coordination  of  foreign 
affairs.  This,  it  seems  to  lu.  should  go  with- 
out saying.  Ideally,  the  State  Department 
should  become  a  series  of  interlocking  units, 
and  this  Is  what  the  Brookings  report  seems 
to  envisage.  The  suggestion  is  eventually 
that  a  sort  of  subdepartment  of  foreign-eco- 
nomic affairs  within  the  State  Department 
be  created  and  that  the  State  Department  be 
reformed  on  the  model  of  the  present  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Already  the  ground- 
work has  been  laid  for  such  an  evolution. 
For  instance,  the  Teclinlcal  Assistance  Or- 
ganisation and  the  Institute  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs  have  virtual  autonomy  in  the 
State  Department. 

The  Brookings  study  e»»pt6  from  State 
Department  rule  only  special-purpose  agen- 
cies and  military  assistance.  What  is  meant 
by  special -purpose  agencies  is  not  spelled 
out  in  the  summary.  Presumably  this  is  to 
allow  lor  the  completion  of  the  emergency 
work  of  ECA.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
Brookings  report  recommends  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  functions  of  ECA,  Technical 
assistance,  for  example,  would  be  monop- 
olized by  ECA.  If  this  means  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Technical  Assistance  Organiza- 
tion (fXJint  4)  which  Is  now  In  the  State 
Department,  we  are  against  it.  So  are  we 
opposed  to  the  suggested  transfer  to  ECA 
of  export  controls  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Here  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Brookings  report  is  trying  to  saddle  upon 
an  emergency  agency  permanent  or  semiper- 
manent functions. 

As  to  the  adirinlstration  of  military  assist- 
ance, the  recommendations  follow  the  pres- 
ent practice,  whereby  Defense,  State,  and 
ECA  are  represented  on  an  interdepartmental 
committee.  Here  are  united  the  functions 
of  policy  making,  determination  of  needs  and 
availability,  and  procurement.  Members  of 
the  committee  report  back  to  their  depart- 
ment heads,  and  over  all  is  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  This  system  seems  to  be 
working  well  enough,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  another  arrangement  that  would  do 
better.  No  organization,  however,  is  better 
than  the  men  who  compose  It,  and  no  organ- 
ization Is  perfect  as  a  piece  of  machinery; 
so  that  a  premium,  which  the  Brookings 
study  stresses,  is  put  upon  the  recniltment 
and  training  of  first-class  personnel. 

The  main  lines  of  the  Brookings  report  de- 
serve close  study  by  legislators  whose  ani- 
mus against  Secretary  Acheson  or  the  State 
Department  are  inclining  them  in  the  un- 
realistic direction  cf  a  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent department  for  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid.    The  fact  Is  that  those  who 


want  a  truly  separate  agency  will  never  real- 
tae  it  except  on  paper.  Even  a  separate 
department  would  in  the  natore  of  things  be 
compelled  to  ccnsult  the  Stiite  Department 
on  policy  matters.  There  must  be  one 
source  of  responsibility  for  purposes  of  ac- 
counting to  CoagnsM.  This  Is  made  amus- 
ingly plain  in  one  of  the  bills  which  sets  out 
a  separation  of  powers  imd  then  nullifies 
that  objective  by  saying  that  nothing  in  the 
nruvislcns  shall  absolve  the  diplomatic  arm 
of  responsibility.  The  separatists  cannot 
have  It  both  ways,  and.  if  their  plan  is  put 
through,  then  we  shall  invite  a  pess-the- 
buck  Government  on  the  policy  level  and 
confusion  and  conflict  in  administration 
abroad. 


Woe  at  West  Point 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  McVET 

or  tLLiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P^EPRSSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  Au<inist  13, 1951 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  Daily  Calumet, 
one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers,  relative 
to  the  difBculUes  confronting  many  of 
our  cadets  at  West  Point.  This  editorial 
is  an  expression  of  opinion  which  I  be- 
lieve is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
While  we  cannot  condone  the  action  of 
the  cadets,  one  must  confess  there  are 
too  many  example  of  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  officials  on  the  national  lev- 
el, and  if  we  are  going  to  expect  a  high 
standard  of  morality  among  our  young 
people,  we  should  set  the  pattern  from 
the  top  levels  of  executives  in  Govern- 
ment down.  The  editorial  of  the  Daily 
Calumet  of  Tuesday,  August  7,  1951, 
follows: 

Woe  at  West  Ponrr 
(By  Col.  H.  F.  Wolf) 

The  lives  of  90  members  of  the  United 
States  Cadet  Corps  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  have  lieen  altered  mate- 
rially by  their  mass  expulsion  from  that 
historical  institution  on  the  grviunds  they 
cheated  in  examinations.  For  sheer  sensa- 
tion it  ranks  with  the  resignation  of  almost 
half  of  the  cadets  in  1861,  who  quit  the 
campus  high  on  the  Hudson  to  fight  against 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Dismissals  came  last  week  after  an  ex- 
haustive Inveftigation  lasting  months.  It 
was  brought  out  that  as  long  as  3  years  ago 
cadets  carried  examination  questions  to  their 
brother-in-arms.  Exams  are  written  in  sec- 
tions at  West  Point — the  same  set  of  ques- 
tions obtaining  for  all  taking  the  same 
course. 

Offlclal  Washington  was  shocked,  predicat- 
ing statements  on  the  "sullied  honor  of  the 
cadet  corps,  the  degeneration  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  the  youth  of  tbe  country,"  and  state- 
ments of  like  hue.     It's  all  hooey. 

Helping  a  pal  with  his  examinations  by 
slipping  him  a  copy  of  the  questions  In  ad- 
vance is  not  to  be  condoned,  per  se.  Bow- 
ever,  we  fall  to  see  how  the  foundations  of 
security  of  this  country  has  been  shaken  by 
the  cadet's  first-hand  brush-up  before  tha 
showdown  hoxu  in  the  classroom.  The  sama 
thing,  without  question,  goes  on  within  the 
walls  of  almost  every  institution  of  learning. 
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We«i:  Potnt  tuu  m/A*  a  mcmnUtn  of  a  mol»« 
bin 

Tbe  accused  aEibrTO  oOetn  tbould  oot 
escape  punitive  mMSurw.  Ttttm  are  many 
«a,s  tn  which  to  mete  out  r^rlbuttoc  to 
studf-nts  who  crib,  extracurrtcularly.  Dia- 
mis»)il  meftiia  dlagrme*.  Tbla  U  puntatunent 
!ar  in  excees  ctf  Um  ebarfad  imcularlty. 

Wxshineton  y«Ua  about  honor.  The  Na- 
tion s  Capital.  Mat  at  mtnk  coat  deala.  deep 
fr*««e  Klfts.  Rcconatnictlon  nnance  Corpo- 
ration scandals,  aecuaattoni  of  treaaon  in  the 
Sratr  Department,  blfh-handed  poUtlcal 
manipulations,  and  general  tntrlgue  of  a 
high  order,  hu  set  the  pace  at  honor. 

If  the  o'idst«r«  fall  to  Mt  up  a  standard  of 
decency  and  intefrtty.  what  can  we  expect 
from  our  cttlxena  of  tonaorrow.  who  dally 
view  the  scene'? 

Who  are  the  BO  diaehaivad  cadeta'  The 
puhilc  Us  entitled  to  know,  alnca  It  foou  the 
bills  More  Importantly.  It  la  only  fair  to 
cadets  who  have  been  Bent  home  because 
they  Bunked  an  examination,  or  for  other 
honorable  reasons.  Suaplclon.  unJtnUy,  wUl 
attach  to  them. 

It  u  to  be  prayed  tbe  Congreaa  wUl  Insti- 
tute an  investigation.  When  It  does.  It  will 
find  the  examination  sfianrtal  boUed  to  an 
undesirable  infraction  of  the  rules.  It  Is  our 
guess  then  the  lawmakeca  will  adopt  resolu- 
tions to  relnsUte  tha  naughty  BO.  Con- 
gress should. 


Uvest  Spreads  Bckbd  'Xortain' 


War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RAMSAY 


or  wnr  TmesMHA 
IM  THX  HOUSX  OP  KEPRfitENTATlVBS 

Mondaw.  Amgutt  13, 1951 

Mr.  RAMS  AT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoid.  I  inclikle  the  following  edi- 
torial; 

"Since  wan  begin  In  the  minds  of  men.  It 
Is  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed."  (UNESCO 
GIST  editorial.) 

Those  who  get  a  t^oae  view  at  ports  of  em- 
barkation of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  boys  headed 
for  the  battlefields  and  of  those  returning — 
some  without  arms  or  legs,  some  without 
Sight,  some  on  stretchers  never  to  walk  again, 
some  paralyzed  nevCT  to  more  again — get  a 
realistic,  heart-rending  ptcttire  at  the  hor- 
rors and  sacrlflcaa  of  war  that  ahould  be 
seen  by  those  who  casually  refer  to  troops 
as  so  many  toy  soldiers  to  be  moved  around 
in  the  international  cheas-gam*  of  power 
politic*. 

Instead  our  boya  In  uniform  should  be 
visualized  as  the  cfaerlahfld  weaaa  at  loving 
mothers  and  proud  fathers,  aa  fond  brothers. 
or  as  the  husbands  of  adoring  wlvea.  or  the 
fathers  of  little  children  who  lore  and  wor- 
ship their  dads  as  Utoia. 

Some  have  said  that  atateamen  who  make 
decisions  on  paaea  or  war,  misery  or  hap- 
piness, plenty  or  famlna.  health  at  pesti- 
lence for  mllllona  of  paopla.  abould  visit 
veterans'  hoapltala  fiaqncntly  to  get  a  mora 
realistic  plctura  at  tba  human  saerlllees  to 
the  god  of  war,  and  ttera  to  obtain  freah 
inspiration  and  dMarmtnatlon  to  do  their 
utmost  to  see  that  vorU  proUama  are  solved 
■round  tbe  eonfaniiea  tabia  inataad  cC  ulti- 
mately futile  tM^imf**  to  aatUa  tham  on 
blood-sosfced  tMM  df  battte.  that  tha  prln- 
dplea  of  ChrtallaaltT  fovata  in  the  aflalra 
of  men  and  no«  tbm  ralaa  of  bnlMnam.  and 
that  Ood-mada  paaea  Shan  prevail  Inataad 
of  man-made  war  or  haU.    (Ft«d  BurdlcL) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSTLVdNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^■T.^T^VES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by- 
Drew  Pearson,  from  today's  Wa.shinpton 
Post: 

Thz  Washinoton  Merry -Go-Rot:ND 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

tJVaiST     SPREADS     BEHIND     "  CURTAI.N" 

(NoTt  TO  EDrroRs  — Drew  Pearsor.  i.';  jn  an- 
other tour  of  Europe  studying  c  ;idr.i;r..s 
there  In  this  period  of  world  tension  and 
crisis.  This  is  tiie  first  of  his  cab;ed  dis- 
patches from  Central  Europe  ) 

Near  the  Iron  Ccrtain.  in  Ci?ntral 
EtjaoPE. — If  there  wa.s  ever  a  time  wher:  prop- 
aganda was  needed  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  now 
Is  It. 

Already  the  p«»op!e  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries and  even  many  in  Russia  proper  ^re 
torn  by  doubt,  dissension,  and  distriist 
Their  restlessness  has  been  churnmz  for 
some  time  but  new  it's  near  the  billing 
point. 

There  have  been  repwrt-s  in  previous  years 
of  trouble  behind  the  iron  curtain,  but  never 
so  many  as  now  Two  hundrer'  Communist 
leaders  In  Bulgaria  are  reported  under  ar- 
rest; 22  Soviet  generals  and  hiih  Soviet  offi- 
cials have  died  mysteriously  in  the  last 
7  months;  4  Czech  generals  have  been  ar- 
rested or  committed  suicide  in  6  m.infh.s; 
9  of  the  highest  officers  In  the  Polish  Army 
were  tried  for  ireatson.  12  Polish  seamen  on  a 
minesweeper  mutinied,  locked  up  their  offi- 
cers, and  deserted  to  Sweden;  four  young 
Poles  fled  to  Sweden  in  a  stolen  bullet- 
riddled  airplane;  three  Lithuanians  Ick  ked 
up  other  crew  members  on  a  Russian  trawler 
and  escaped. 

Why    people   rebrl 

This  throbbing  unrest  Inside  the  iron  cur- 
tain has  been  caused  in  part  by  Soviet  w^tr 
preparations  which  have  been  goine  on  fur 
some  time.  When  a  government  t.ikes  too 
much  of  the  necessities  of  life — fM)d.  fuel 
consumer  goods — away  from  its  people  they 
rebel.  When  a  Polish  miner  who  iiates  Rus- 
sia anyway  Is  ordered  to  work  harder  to  pro- 
duce war  material  for  communism,  he  gets 
restless.  To  Illustrate  the  serlousr.e.ss  oi 
this  situation  and  the  Importance  of  inten- 
sifying our  propaganda,  here  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  t*ie  best  underground  reports  I  can 
get  of  what  Is  happening  behind  the  curtain: 

Czechoslovalcia :  The  Czechs  have  now  re- 
covered from  the  stunned  apathy  which  fol- 
lowed the  Initial  seizure  of  their  country  by 
Moscow  and  are  beginning  to  get  their  cour- 
age back.  A  serious  food  shortage,  blamed 
on  the  Rusalans.  Is  partly  responsible.  On 
top  of  this  the  Voice  of  America,  which  pre- 
dicted the  arrest  of  Foreign  Minister  Vladi- 
mir Clementls  and  four  other  Czechs  had  its 
affect. 

Poland:  Resentment  against  Moscow  is 
so  serious  that  Vyacbeslav  Molotov.  now  the 
No.  2  man  to  Stalin  and  seldom  seen  in  pub- 
lic, made  a  special  trip  to  Warsaw  to  warn 
the  Poles  against  following  Tito. 

Bulgaria:  A  peasant  revolt  has  held  up 
delivery  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  brought  a 
battery  of  Soviet  offlclals  hurrying  into  Sofia. 
About  15,000  have  been  added  to  the  30.000 
already  In  concentration  camps,  while  trea- 
aon trials  have  shown  that  the  Agrarian 
(or  peasant)    Party,  once  the  strongest   la 


Bulgaria,  now  operates  a  powerful  under- 
ground 

Rumania:  Minister  of  National  Defense 
Emil  Bodnaras  has  been  arrested  and  there 
have  been  mass  evacuations  of  those  sus- 
pected 'jt  disloyalty  to  Moscow 

Hungary:  Deportation  of  thousands  of 
Hungarian  peasants  to  concentration  camps 
to  face  slavery  and  death  have  been  recently 
fienounced  by  United  Slates  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  The  leader  of  these  mass 
arrests  is  Bela  Szanto,  Moscow-trained  Hun- 
Karian  especially  sent  to  do  the  Job.  Szanto 
is  a  ruthless  butcher  who  has  already  Jailed 
70  f>00  peasants  because  they  have  held  back 
their  grain  or  refused  to  collectivize  their 
farms. 

East  Germany:  Moscow's  efforts  to  build 
a  Communist  German  army  have  been  partly 
frustrated  by  the  desertion  of  officers  of  the 
People  s  Police  to  Western  Germany.  Three 
separate  undergrounds  operate  among  the 
Rus.slans  and  Red  army  personnel  inside 
Germany. 


Golden  Anniyersary  of  tbe  Gillette  Safety 
Raior  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

Oi     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hi.stjry  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co., 
which  company  I  am  proud  to  have 
located  in  my  district,  is  one  of  courage 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
late  King  C.  Gillette  vho  Invented  the 
.safety  razor,  and  an  illustration  of  an 
outstanding  example  of  able  manage- 
ment as  well  as  splendid  relationship 
and  cooperation  existing  between  man- 
a£?ement  and  labor  during  the  50  years 
of  this  company's  existence. 

This  company  is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary.  Prom  a  small  and  un- 
known company  in  1901,  it  has  grown 
to  the  largest  of  its  kind,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  any  kind,  in  the  world,  and 
Its  time -honored  product,  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor,  's  known  wherever  the 
sun  rises. 

The  inventive  genius  and  original 
thinkins  of  the  late  King  C.  Gillette, 
whose  name  is  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  this  company,  is  typical 
of  American  ii-!ltiative.  American  grit, 
and  American  achievement. 

On  May  2.  1951,  at  the  1951  Massa- 
chusetts Dinner  of  the  Newcomen 
Society  In  North  America  held  in  Boston. 
Maso.,  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  was 
sig-^ally  and  properly  selected  to  be 
recognized  by  this  society,  the  broad 
purpose  of  which  soc  "ty  is  as  stated  by 
Charles  Penrose,  senior  vice  president 
for  North  America,  the  Newcomen  So- 
ciety of  England: 

Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught 
else,  our  work  Is  well  done  If  we  succeed  In 
sharing  with  America  a  strengthened  in- 
spiration to  continue  the  sUuggle  toward  a 
nobler  civilization — through  wider  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  hopes,  ambi- 
tions, and  deede  of  leaders  In  the  past  who 
have  upheld  civilization's  material  progress. 
As  we  look  backward,  let  us  look  forward. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  last 
May,  Joseph  P.  Spang,  Jr..  the  president 
of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  since 
1938.  one  of  our  country's  leading  in- 
dustrialists and  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, was  the  guest  speaker. 

Mr.  Spang's  address,  which  I  herewith 
include  in  my  remarks,  is  interesting  and 
inspirational.    It  follows: 

This  year,  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Is  celebrating  Its  polden  anniversary.  We  are 
diuibly  proud,  therefore,  to  be  honored  by 
this  distinguished  society  on  the  occasion  of 
our   fiftieth   year. 

It  is  not  enough,  though,  to  be  proud  of 
merely  having  existed  for  a  period  of  time. 
Af^e  of  itself  Is  no  recommendation  What 
we  like  to  feel  is  that  our  company  has  grown 
up  in  the  tradition  of  American  mdustrj'. 
That  It  has  made  Its  contribution  to  the 
Americ.in  system;  that  we  arc  somewhat  typi- 
cal of  hundreds  of  other  American  business 
llrms. 

Like  hundreds  of  other  firms,  our  company 
started  out  modestly  In  1901;  our  company 
pioneered.  It  brought  something  new  to  the 
American,  and  to  the  world  scene.  It  brought 
something  to  the  consumer  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  rise  In  our  standard  of  living. 

Our  company  started  In  the  creative  mind 
of  one  man — one  man  with  an  Idea.  Call 
It  a  dream — he  did.  But  it  Is  the  American 
dream.  Without  such  practical  dreamers, 
without  ouch  men  with  the  drive  to  trans- 
late their  Ideas  into  reality,  to  have  them 
furthered  by  a  succession  of  Imaginative 
men.  the  progress  of  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
would  have  been  at  a  much  slower  pace. 

This  was  the  dream:  to  Invent  a  prac- 
tical product,  needed,  welcomed,  and  bovight 
by  the  American  public — not  as  a  fleeting 
fad — but  as  an  Indispensable  part  of  Its 
daily  life — today  and  tomorrow. 

It  has  been  called  the  little  man's  Amer- 
ican dream.  But  It  Is  not.  Little  men  do 
not  have  the  power  of  projection  required 
in  the  fulfillment  of  this  Idea.  The  dream 
must  flow  from  an  agile,  unfettered  brain. 
It  must  develop  from  a  personality  willing 
to  realize:  "I  am,  in  name,  Everyman.  I 
knrw  what  he  wants." 

King  C.  GiUelte  had  the  dream.  He  had 
xhf  idea  and  the  personality.  The  quick  In- 
spiration was  plucked  when  ripe;  happily  at 
a  time  when  speed — an  important  part  of 
his  inspiration — was  to  become  synonymous 
with  America.  After  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, the  first  Gillette  Safety  Razor  was 
marketed.  This  was  In  October  1953,  the 
year  of  the  historic  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

King  C.  Gillette  had  his  product — needed, 
certainly,  by  men  plagtied  with  the  age-old 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  beard.  It 
was  still  to  be  welcomed,  though,  and  bought 
not  only  In  America  but  around  the  world. 
The  translation  of  that  dream  into  a 
safety  razor  in  every  man's  hand  was  the 
solution  of  a  problem  old  as  '•"corded  his- 
tory. Hair  on  man's  face — oi  the  need  for 
removing  it — had  been  the  concern  of  kings 
and  poets,  of  stat^mien  and  generals. 

Beards  have  been,  depending  upon  the 
swing  of  history,  a  conclusive  sign  of  manli- 
ness; a  mark  of  dignity;  a  mortal  danger  to 
warriors;  a  stamp  of  uncouthness — even  In- 
sanity. The  clean-shaven  face  at  other  times 
through  the  centuries  has  signified  extreme 
youth  or  effeminacy,  or  identified  a  man's 
occupation,  or  signaled  his  degree  of  civili- 
zation. 

Alexander  the  Qreat.  realistic  commander 
that  he  was,  considered  the  beard  a  down- 
right menace  to  hla  Macedonian  troops.  He 
commanded  them  to  nick  off  their  whlakara 
because,  he  said,  they  would  thereby  remora 
the  ail-too  convenient  handle  by  which  an 
enemy  could  seize  them,  preparatory  to  re- 
moving the  head  from  the  shoulders. 


The  Boman  poet  Orld  who  lived  3.000  years 
ago  was  concerned  about  man's  beard.  In 
bis  Lovers'  Handbook,  his  advice  to  young 
men  In  pursuit  of  their  light  of  love  was: 

*Xet  exercise  your  body  brown: 
Don't  slobber:  see  your  teeth  are 

clean: 
Tour  hair  well  cut  and  brushed  quite 

down: 
Your  cheeks  close  shaved  with  razor 

keen: 
Your  toga  spotless,  white  and  neat: 
Tour  sandals  fitting  to  your  feet." 

With  the  collapse  of  Roman  civilization 
and  the  surge  of  barbarous  peoples  throiigh- 
out  Europe,  the  beard  became  a  symbol  of 
full-grown  manhood;  only  boys  and  eunuchs 
went  without  one.  Consequently,  to  be 
shaved  was  a  terrible  humiliation.  Strong, 
warlike  men,  patriarchs  and  kings  were 
bearded.  The  way  to  insult  a  man  was  to 
pull  his  beard.  King  John  of  England. 
when  he  visited  Ireland  In  1185.  gave  deadly 
oITense  to  the  Irteh  chieftains  by  plucking 
at  their  flowing  chin  lambrequins. 

Yet,  In  Ireland  the  statute  enacted  by  a 
parliament  at  Trim,  In  1447.  stated  that  no 
man — unless  he  wished  to  be  taken  for  an 
Englishman — shotild  have  a  beard  above  his 
mouth.  Tbe  upper  Up  had  to  be  shaved  at 
least  every  fortnight  or  be  of  equal  growth 
with  the  nether  Up. 

The  razor — the  straight  razor — came  Into 
dally  tise  in  England  during  the  Restoration 
(1660).  Charles  the  Second  was  a  person- 
able man  and  a  "dandy."  Coming  from  the 
fashionable  French  Court,  where  he  had 
been  exiled,  he  had  a  strong  influence  upon 
men  s  fashions  In  England.  He  wore  curls 
and  was  shaven  except  for  a  few  hairs  of 
a  mustache.  In  Imitation,  young  men  began 
to  wear  rlngletted  wigs,  and  to  shave  their 
faces.  But  Charles'  brother,  who  subse- 
quently became  James  the  .Second,  was 
without  facial  adornment  ol  any  kind. 
From  that  time  beards  disappeared  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

It  Is  true  that  the  second  Lord  Rokeby 
was  wearing  a  beard  in  179S,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence he  was  reckoned  an  eccentric;  a 
writer  of  that  time  said  of  him  that  "he 
was  the  only  peer  and  perhai%  the  only 
gentleman  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
who  was  thus  distinguished." 

Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  looked  to  west- 
ern Europe  for  ideas  to  make  his  barbaric 
nobles  more  suave  and  civilized.  He  felt 
that  an  important  -Aep  In  this  was  to  have 
them  shave  clean  In  the  French  and  Er-glish 
manner.  So,  to  accomplish  this  end.  be 
taxed  the  whiskers  of  his  subjects  and 
shaved  his  own. 

Byron.  like  Ovid,  felt  man's  preoccupation 
wiUi  his  beard  worthy  of  poetic  mention. 
It  was  the  thinking  of  many  In  Byron's  time 
that  Adam  wore  the  first  beard,  since  he  came 
into  existence  in  tlie  prime  of  life.  Byron 
thotigbt  that  the  nec^slty  for  shaving  was 
one  of  the  questionable  gifts  passed  on  by 
Adam  to  his  progeny.  He  wrote  in  Don 
Juan: 

"That  alnce  this  fall,  man  for  his  sin 
Has  had  a  beard  entallM  on  his  chin." 

Yet,  It  was  on  the  written  advice  of  a 
quite  young  lady  that  Abraham  Lincoln  grew 
a  'oeard.  The  young  lady,  Grace  Bedcl,  aged 
11,  writing  tn  October  1862,  ]ufit  before  the 
election,  suggested  to  Ahe  that  he  would  be 
more  dignified  with  a  beard.  Further,  she 
hinted  that  while  some  of  her  four  brothers 
would  vote  for  him  anyway,  the  addition 
of  the  beard  might  swiiy  the  votra  of  the  un- 
decided remainder. 

In  Curope,  until  SO  or  40  years  ago.  to  be 
smooth  shaven  waa  an  indication  that  a 
man  waa  an  actor,  a  aervant.  cr  a  pneat. 
Footmen  whose  attire  waa  the  court  dreai — 
knee  toeeches  and  white  silk  stockings — had 


to  be  clean  shaven.  Also  batten,  ooachraen, 
grooms,  Jockeys,  and  hunt  whlpa  had  to  be 
clean  shaven.  But  the  chauffeur,  a  newer 
type  Of  servant  with  no  tradition  back  of 
him.  was  allowed  to  be  mtistached. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  the  safety  rasor  men 
had  resented  any  rule  that  tampered  with 
their  beards  or  whiskers.  As  an  example,  In 
1007.  there  was  a  serious  waiters'  strike  In 
Paris  against  the  rule  of  hotels  that  waiters 
must  be  clean  shaven. 

Thus  It  can  tie  readily  seen  that  man's 
beard  has  played  its  role  In  our  changing 
history.  And  though  the  problem  of  man's 
beard,  and  what  to  do  with  It,  dates  back 
thousands  of  years.  It  was  not  until  50  years 
ago  that  a  slow,  plainful.  even  dangerous 
operation — shavmg — was  changed  to  one 
which  couid  l>!  performed  with  speed,  ease, 
and  comfort. 

The  man  whose  Idea  was  destined  to 
change  the  face  of  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion waa  King  C.  Gillette,  a  traveling  sales- 
man and  a  good  one.  He  was  a  big  man 
physically.  He  was  expansive.  Be  loved  to 
entertain.  In  the  fashion  of  tha  day.  his 
wavy  black  hair  was  carefuUy  parted  In  the 
middle  and  complemented  by  a  heavy  mus- 
tache above  the  wing  collar  and  tha  hand- 
some stick  pin.  This  picttire  of  the  man  is 
well  known  all  around  the  world. 

The  character  of  the  man  waa  flllad  with 
contradictions.  As  s  salennan  he  earned 
as  high  as  96.000  a  year  before  the  t'um  of 
the  century.  That  waa  high  pay.  But,  al- 
though untrained  mechaaically,  he  waa  ob- 
sessed with  tbe  desire  to  Invent  something — 
preferably  an  tem  people  would  use,  throw 
away,  and  buy  again.  As  a  means  at  dis- 
covering such  an  Item.  OlUette  systamatl- 
cally  went  throttgh  the  alphabet  Hating  every 
conceivable  material  need  of  man,  always 
trying  for  that  one  big  Idea. 

It  came  to  him  one  morning  In  1885  He 
was  living  in  Brookllne,  Mass.,  United  States 
of  America,  at  the  time.  In  his  own  some- 
what flowery  words,  he  described  the  con- 
ditions under  vrhlch  the  Idea  came  to  him. 
as  foUows: 

"On  one  particular  morning  when  I  started 
to  shave,  I  found  my  rasor  duU.  and  it  was 
not  only  dull,  but  It  was  beyond  the  potnt 
of  successful  stropping.  It  needed  honing, 
too,  for  which  It  must  he  taken  to  a  barber 
or  to  a  cutler.  As  1  stood  there  with  the 
raxor  In  my  hand,  my  eye  resting  on  It  as 
lightly  as  a  bird  settling  down  on  Its  nest — 
the  OUlette  razor  was  born.  1  saw  It  all  in  a 
moment,  and  In  that  came  moment  many 
unvoiced  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 
more  with  the  rapidity  of  a  dream  than  by 
the  slow  process  of  reasoning. 

"At  that  time,  and  In  that  moment.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  could  see  the  way  the 
blade  could  be  held  In  a  holder;  then  came 
the  Idea  of  sharpening  tbe  two  opposite  edges 
on  a  thin  piece  of  steel  that  was  uniform  In 
thickness  throughout,  thtis  doubling  its 
service;  and  following,  tn  sequence,  came 
the  clamping  plates  for  the  blade,  with  a 
handle  equaUy  disposed  between  the  two 
edges  of  the  blade.  All  this  came  more  In 
a  picture  than  in  thought  as  though  tbe 
raaor  were  already  a  finished  thing  and  held 
before  my  eyes.  I  «':ood  there  in  a  trance  of 
Joy  at  what  I  saw  Fool  that  I  was.  I  knew 
little  about  raairs  and  practlcaUy  nothing 
about  steel,  and  could  not  foresee  the  trials 
and  tribulations  that  I  was  to  pass  throtigh 
before  the  raaor  was  a  success.  But  I  be- 
lieved In  it  and  joyed  tn  It." 

Immediately,  OUlette  wrote  to  his  wife 
who  was  visiting  In  Ohio,  and  said :  1.  have 
got  it;  otir  fortune  is  made."  But  eleven 
long,  and  trying  years  were  to  paaa  before 
be  got  c  Blngie  dollar  In  divktenda. 

A  driving  force  in  Oillfftte's  obsession  to 
Invent  was  his  strong  htilet  in  the  neceaslty 
for  devices  which  would  save  man's 
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tr.  rffa.**  Ills  cximfoTt.  and  glvt  him  more  fr«e- 
d  rr.  r>ir  other  »ctlTme».  ThU  thougbi.  WM 
rxprpssed  time  and  time  aga^a  In  e«rl7  QU- 
if'e  advertisemenU.  In  one.  printed  In 
\':tr,t  •.^.e  them«  was  atreasnl  In  the  copy, 
u:  der  .*  pic:ur»  of  Ocorge  Waalilngtou  It 
read  "Geor^  Waabln(ton  gmrt  an  era  of 
liberty  to  iht  ColocUea.  The  OUIette  frtvea 
an  era  of  pernonal  Utwrty  to  all  men."  The 
»dvi»rtisetrent  contlnuea  wtth:  "IX  the  time. 
m  r;ey.  enersry.  and  brmln  power  which  were 
wasted  in  the  barber  ahopa  of  America  were 
applied  In  direct  effort.  Um  Panama  Canal 
cou;d  be  dug  In  4  hours." 

Just  where  OUIette  got  hU  statistic*  for 
this    br  iad   statement   remains   unJtnonn 

OUIette  was  40  years  old  when  be  con- 
ceived the  Idea  for  hla  safety  razor.  He  was 
born  :n  Pond  du  Liac.  Wis.,  on  July  5.  185S. 
the  yourik'esr  of  three  sons  and  the  fifth  of 
•even  children  of  George  Wolcott  Gillette 
i»nd  Kar.ny  Lemlra  Camp,  the  authoreiis  of 
the  White  House  Cook  Book.  He  waa  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  but  der.ruc- 
ticn  of  his  father's  po—eaalons  In  the  Chicai^o 
Fire  of  1871  forced  him  to  shift  for  hlai^elf. 
H'  tr.an-ied  .^tlanta  131a  Gaines,  of  WUlough- 
by    OhU.>    and  had  one  son. 

Or.ce  Gillette  had  hit  upon  the  idea  which 
he  believed  In  and  Joyed  In,  he  lost  no  time 
m  transJatlng  his  vlalon  Into  reality  On 
the  day  of  the  rasor's  Inception,  the  Inventor 
went  to  Wilkinson's  hardware  store  on 
Washington  Street.  Boaton.  and  purchased 
pieces  of  brass,  some  steel  ribbon  useil  for 
c'.cKK  sprlni;.  a  small  hand  vise,  and  some 
files  With  these  he  made  the  first  crude 
model  He  also  made  many  sketches,  some 
of  which  nave  been  used  In  patent  sult.s  and 
were  useful  m  establishing  the  time  and  to 
some  extent  the  scope  of  the  Invention. 
.  Eisjht  .ears  were  to  elapse,  however,  between 
Gillette  s  conception  a  the  safety  razor  and 
its  Introduction  to  t^s  market.  In  October 
liKi3  In  thosi  8  7<8aLrs.  Gillette's  efforts  to 
get  expert  technical  advice  and  to  Interest 
financial  backing  met  with  the  frustrations 
which  Inventors  have  eqwrlenced  through- 
out the  ages.  He  was  advised  by  cutlers  and 
tooimakera  to  drop  hla  radical  Idea.  His 
proposal  did  not  appear  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  his  friends  looked 
upon  it  as  a  Joke.  They  often  Inquired 
laughingly:  "Well.  Gillette,  hows  the  razor'"' 

Of  this  period.  Gillette  wrote:  "If  I  had 
been  technically  trained.  I  would  have  quit  " 

Actually.  5  years  were  to  pass  before  Gil- 
lette s  razor  was  anything  more  than  the 
crude  model  he  himself  made.  Then,  in 
1900.  through  Uward  J.  Stewart  and  Jacob 
Heilburn  who.  with  Gillette  were  the  origi- 
nal incorporatora  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Co  .  on  September  38. 1901 ) ,  William  Z.  Nick- 
erson  came  Into  the  picture.  Nlckerson 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  a  very  success- 
ful mechanician.  It  was  hla  mechanical 
gent  us  which  reaUy  got  GUlette's  safety  raaor 
under  way.  True,  the  Idea  was  Gillette's, 
but  tu  development  Into  a  practical  usable 
instrument  was  the  work  of  Nlckerson.  OH- 
:ette  himself  sUted  thl*.  writing  In  1918: 

"I  believe  Ur.  Nlckerson.  by  luck  or  by 
providential  destgn,  was  the  only  man  In 
the  world  who  could  have  perfected  the  raaor. 
and  our  factory  today  In  Its  machines  and 
mechanism  la  tastlmccy  of  the  mechanical 
genius  and  niniimnfiilnsM  ot  this  remark- 
able maa  In  overeomioc  obstaelM,  In  arriv- 
ing at  simplicity  and  eartency.  The  most 
marvelcta  fact  of  tills  wonderful  man  Is  his 
ability  to  constmrt  la  tlkousht  an  Intricate 
mechanism  with  hiintfreds  at  parts  and 
many  sceuratety  ttmsd  Bovemanu  without 
drawing  a  lliM  OD  pap«  until  it  te  com- 
pleted and  operattaf  lo  his  mind,  and  when 
the  machine  maflsliMi  it  works  sa  be  saw 
It  In  his  mind's  •fs." 


With  the  mechanlc.il  devel'ipme:.'  '  •:-.»? 
razor  In  the  rapabl*"  hand.?  "f  N;rlc-r^.  r., 
It  became  r.eces.^arv  'li  rai.ie  mcney  f  r  -•  :\t' - 
Inif  development  iinr's  It  was  dpcri*"'!  ■ -r  >.' 
an  effort  shiiuld  h*  niade  to  ra:,>*'  *■■  '  '  '  v 
organlzini^  a  cmpanv  with  a  .Mpita.  st'.-cK 
cf    $500,000   cun.'iistii-.x:   ■ 't    $oC  lKKj    shares   of 

•  10  each,  to  be  sold  in  JO  blK-tcs  of  300  shares 
each.  The  20  blmiks  were  .ill  taken  up  In  a 
short  time,  but  m'«t  of  the  purchasers 
b<  us;ht  more  t.'  plea.se  their  friends  than 
because  they  expected  to  receive  any  great 
return  oa  their  i;ivestments. 

One  of  the  bl';^its  of  Etix:K  was  Sijld  by  Mr. 
Stewart  to  a  Pittsburgh  b<jttle  ma.^.ufacturer. 
who  bought  the  bl^ck  so  that  Stewart  would 
purchase  bottles  r'rf<m  h'..«  r  r:  p  iny  The 
P'.ttsburEher  paid  $2.iO  f  t  his  b._x:k  of  500 
shares,  which  he  cv  nsldered  of  no  value  and 
presumably  filed  and  forgot.  Pour  years 
later,  when  Gillette  had  a  pressing  need  for 
all  the  stock  he  could  obtain,  he  paid  the 
Pittsburger  »62  .500  case  frr  the  500  shares. 

The  46  OOC  ral-sed  thrrush  the  sales  of  the 
stock  was  Sfxm  spent  and  the  company  was 

•  12000  m  debt  It  was  at  this  time  that 
J"hn  Joyce  of  the  firm  of  Curran  &  J'lyce. 
an  Investor  who  had  arnas,<ied  a  considerable 
fortune  as  a  wh.-)lesale  and  re'ail  liquor  deal- 
er, came  to  the  financial  rescue  of  the  com- 
pjany.  He  agreed  to  finance  the  company  to 
the  extent  of  460  iXX)  and  from  that  time 
on  the  company  progressed  rapidlv  In  19<:i:V 
the  first  razors  were  marketpri  Sales  were 
51  razors  and  168  blade«  But.  w.  1904  sales 
leaped  to  90.844  razors  and  123  648  blades. 
The  Gillette  Safety  Razr;r  C-:  was  on  its 
way 

The  speed  with  which  the  Gillette  safety 
razor  and  Gillette  blades  gained  public  ac- 
ceptance and  use  was  truly  phenomenal. 
1905  saw  razor  sales  quadru;  led  over  those  of 
1904.  reaching  276.577  razors.  Blades  sales 
In'^reased  nearly  tenfold  to  the  startling  flg- 
ur»  of  1,186,9<D8  This  amazing  rate  of  in- 
crease continued  By  l^iOg.  blade  sales  had 
passil  the  13  (XH)  i»i-aer-year  mark  and  by 
1917 — Just  14  years  after  introduction  of  the 
products — razor  sales  reached  the  milllim- 
plus  mark,  and  bUde  sales  were  over  120  000.- 
000  annually 

During  these  years  the  International  op- 
erations of  Gillette  kept  pace  Factories 
were  opened  in  "England  and  Cai'.ada; 
branches  and  sales  agencies  were  spreading 
to  every  major  market  in  "-he  w^^rld  The 
familiar  picture  of  Kiuij  C  Gillette  was  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  world's  tjest-known 
trade-marks.  The  man  with  the  heavy  mus- 
tache, wing  collar,  stickpin,  and  wavy  black 
hair  was  recot^nizable  in  the  farthest  reaches 
of  civilization.  And  wer  it  might  be,  since  it 
Ij  estimated  that  Gillette  s  picture,  used  on 
blade  wrappers,  has  been  prmtei  more 
times — roughly  100,C>00,000.00«)— th.m  any 
other  businessman,  s  in  hls^  tv 

On  one  of  Gillette's  many  world  trips  he 
toured  Egypt.  He  climbed  on  a  camel  to 
visit  the  pyramids  A  crowd  of  natives 
gathered  and  began  pointin.;  at  the  visit  r. 
scraping  their  faces  wtth  foreflnkrers  bent  to 
simulate  razors  That  was  how  well  known 
his  Dlcture  had  become. 

Perhaps  he  planned  it  that  way  f.ir  there  s 
a  rather  Interesting  background  story  to  the 
adoption  of  King  Gillette  s  picture  .is  a  trade- 
mark. In  considering  what  to  use  fur  a 
trade-mark,  nothing  was  overkxiked  m  at- 
tempting to  get  world-wide  IdentiflcutSDn  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  suggestion  was 
made — possibly  by  Gillette  himself  — tha^ 
what  was  needed  was  a  label  or  mark  iis 
Irternatlonally  recognizable  as  a  United 
SUtcs  %l  bill  with  the  Gerarge  Washington 
portrait  on  It.  Then  and  there.  It  was  decided 
to  us«  the  boss'  picture  Indeed,  until  the 
early  thirties,  the  wrappers  were  printed  in 


trreen  ink,  reminiscent  of  United  States 
currency 

What  Gillette  could  not  foresee  was  the 
use  of  blades  themselves  as  currency  To- 
day, in  some  remote  part.s  of  the  world. 
Gillette  blades  are  used  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  And.  as  recently  as  5  years  ago. 
our  blades  were  used  as  currencv  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Italy,  bein?  exchanged  for 
fruits  and  veBetables  m  barter  arr:ineements. 
Before  that,  in  the  twenties.  GUI  tte  blades 
had  a  fixed  currency  rate  In  France  and 
could  be  used   for  many  purpose 

In  a  very  few  years,  the  horn  company 
had  gone  a  long  wav  irom  its  frst  manu- 
facturing space.  This  was  a  smj  11  room  at 
424  Atlantic  Avenue  m  B.-ston.  iver  a  fish 
store  and  next  to  a  wharf  where  c  ty  garbage 
was  dumped  iiito  scows  It  w  ts  in  this 
highly  perfumed  atmosphere  the  t  the  first 
Gillefe  razors  and  blades  were  made  It 
was  on  April  1.  1903.  that  th'  company 
moved  into  the  first  of  the  11  Inte  .-connected 
tuildii^gs  which  now  comprise  the  com- 
pany s  United  States  plant  in  So'  th  Bostcjn 

As  amazingly  rapid  as  wa.'  GiUettes 
gf'jwth  durink{  the  first  14  years  -  f  the  com- 
pany s  operations.  It  wasi  in  1913  that  the 
company  s  pn)ducts  began  to  sell  m  quanti- 
ties never  dreamed  of  by  Its  lnv?ntor. 

On  i-ne  fine  morning  late  In  1917.  King 
Gillette  raced  Into  his  office  with  ,  nother  one 
of  his  \  islonarv  idea,-  It  wis  tiis'  give  a 
Gillette  razor  to  every  soldier,  sailor,  and 
marine  as  he  entered  the  Servii  e  An  ex- 
cellent Idea,  said  company  office -s.  but  one 
that  could  be  improved  upon.  Instead  cf 
giving  them  to  the  servicemen,  sel  the  razors, 
at  cost,  to  the  Government  an.  let  Uncle 
Sam  d  '  the  presentinkT  This  wa?  done,  wtth 
the  Government  buying  4,180(00  Gillette 
razors.  It  wr^s  really  this  who  esale  sam- 
pling ^  .f  millions  of  men  Just  rea  -hing  shav. 
Ing  aaie  that  gave  the  self-sh.  vmg  habit 
to  the  Nation,  Cartoons  of  the  i  .ly  showinEr 
a  man  shaving.  Invariably  showe  1  the  safety 
razor  Sinclair  Lewis  In  his  fa  nous  novel 
Babbit  of)ened  the  book  wtth  h.s  hero  rak- 
ing "his  plump  cheeks  with  a  sj  fety  razor" 
That  year.  1920.  Gillette  divide  .ds  reached 
*3  (XW.'XJO,  The  revolt  against  he  straizht 
razor  was  by  now  so  complete  th  t  new  pull- 
m.in  cars  had  a  slot  In  the  men  »  washroom 
for   used   blades. 

Sales  of  both  razors  and  blad  -s  f cllowlng 
the  First  World  War  continue.,  a'  a  rate 
ni'Te  than  double  the  immed  ate  prewar 
years.  But  a  storm  was  brewing  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1921,  Gillette's  basic  p  itents  were 
t.i  expire,  leaving  anyone  free  :  o  mcke  the 
razor  and  the  blade.  Manufa<  turers  were 
preparing  to  flood  the  market  wtth  imita- 
tions In  a  b<:.nded  warehouse  In  Chicago, 
tons  of  thousands  of  Japanese-  nade  razors 
were  actually  waiting  for  the  !  ovember  15 
deadline.  The  company  met  th  s  crisis  and 
succesi.fully  passed  It  by  bring:  rig  out  new 
m.ixlels.  Including  one  to  sell  dt  a  dollar, 
6  months  before  the  explratlor  of  Its  pat- 
ents. Until  this  time  the  raz  irs  sold  for 
•5  and  up.  In  the  year  foUowln  the  expira- 
tion of  Us  patents,  the  compan;  made  more 
money  than  In  any  preceding. 

In  1926,  on  the  company's  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  King  Gillette  wrot?:  "I  was  a 
dreamer  who  continued  in  the  path  where 
Wise  ones  feared  to  tread,  and  that  is  the 
reason,  and  the  only  reason,  wl  v  there  Is  a 
Gillette  razor  today  Of  all  the  little  things 
that  have  been  Invented  It  Is  on  >  of  the  big- 
gest little  things  ever  issued  fror  i  the  United 
States  Patent  Office.  Over  140,0  iO,000  razors 
and  6,000.000.000  Gillette  blade  have  been 
sold  from  the  time  of  the  comj  any's  Incor- 
poration In  1901.  The  future  h.  ids  vtonder- 
ful  possibilities  for  Increasing  u  ers." 

Since  1925  the  company  ha:  c  )ntlnued  Its 
amazing  growth.     In  the  late  t  wenties  and 
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early  thirties.  factorlM  were  opened  In 
Prance.  Germany,  and  Poland.  We  were 
making  Gillette  blades  In  Brazil  as  early  as 
1934.  and  opened  a  new  Gillette  plant  there 
in  1943.  A  factory  In  the  Argentine  had 
been  op«!ned  the  year  before,  1942.  Our 
Swiss  plant  started  production  In  1946.  The 
mc«T  recent  addition  to  Gillette's  fc^reign 
family  Is  a  factory  opened  In  1948  In  Mexico 
City 

At  one  Ume  In  the  history  of  our  company 
we  could  proudly  boast  that  distribution  of 
our  products  was  limited  only  by  the  bound- 
aries 01  tne  earth.  This  was  an  accomplish- 
ment achieved  In  the  first  23  years  of  the 
company's  life.  Today  we  can  no  longer 
make  that  same  statement.  An  Iron  ciir- 
taln  has  been  drawn — an  Iron  curtain  that 
evp.i  our  sharp  blades  cannot  cut  through. 

We  did.  for  many  years,  export  our  prod- 
ucts to  Russia,  before  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion. Even  today  in  Soviet  RusKla  the  blades 
u«>d  are  called  Gillette,  spelled  phonetically 
In  Russian  letters,  but  believe  me  they  are 
most  inferior— we  know  from  having  had 
some  tested.  We  even  have  reason  to  believe 
that  s<jme  honest -to-goodncss  Gtllette-made 
Gillette  blades  are  In  use  In  Russia  today — 
in  very  high  places. 

Our  English  associates  inform  us  that  at 
tlie  Pans  Peace  Conference,  there  was  a 
rfque-st  to  one  of  the  Allied  officials  for 
Gillette  blades,  said  for  the  personal  use 
of  M  Molotov.  Prewar,  the  Russian  Bm- 
bassv  in  London  used  to  order  hundreds  of 
blades  at  a  time,  and  these,  it  was  rumored, 
were  for  the  chin  of  Stalin  himself. 

Our  company's  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  throughout  the  years  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  guarded,  particularly 
on  cur  part.  The  Soviet  has  always  wanted, 
even  demandec".  a  lot  more  than  we  felt  even 
approximated  a  fair  buslners  arrangement. 
And  when,  after  many  years,  they  were  un- 
able to  negotiate  for  what  they  wanted,  they 
Just  plain  came  and  took  it. 

Back  In  1929 — 22  years  ago — our  company 
sent  a  conmilsslon  to  Russia  at  the  Invita- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  a  plant  In  that  coun- 
try. It  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
members  of  that  commission  that  they  saw 
how  unpalatable  working  and  btislness  con- 
ditions were  In  Russia  22  years  ago — a  time 
when  we  were  wooing  the  Soviet,  a  time  Jtist 
before  the  Russian  Government  was  offldally 
recognized  by  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  commission  quickly  realized  the  socio- 
logical ccnditlons  and  governmental  phi- 
losophy could  never  be  compatible  with  our 
own. 

Other  reasons  cited  by  the  commission  as 
being  factors  unfavorable  to  our  company 
manufacturing  razors  and  blades  In  Russia 
were  cold,  hard  business  reasons.  If  the 
plant  were  established,  we  were  to  get  out 
of  Russia  after  15  years  of  operation — get 
out  completely,  and  ttirn  the  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  trained  personnel  over  to  the  So- 
viets lock,  stock,  and  barrel  with  no  remu- 
neration whatsoever.  No  wonder  the  com- 
mission balked.  Here  are  some  of  the  other 
reasons,  sounding  most  up-to-date  but  set 
forth  22  years  ago: 

Profits  cannot  be  exported  for  7  years  { leav- 
Ing  us  8  years  Just  to  get  our  bait  back); 

The  present  (Soviet)  government  exists 
because  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  masses  and 
the  tise  of  severe  measures  exercised  by  a 
minority: 

The  fundamental  principle  of  conununism 
Is  state  ownership,  and  regardless  of  an 
agreement,  our  success  would  be  limited  by 
the  desires  of  the  Government. 

That  s  enough,  don't  you  think?  A  far 
cry  from  our  healthy,  competitive,  free  en- 
terprise system. 


But  despite  this,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
Russia  slanuned  an  Iron  Aoat  In  our  face, 
the  Soviet  eventually  did  get  Gillette  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  they  stripped  an  entire  plant 
of  cmrs. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  European 
phase  of  the  Second  World  War,  you  will  re- 
call that  it  was  touch  and  go  as  to  whether 
Russian  or  American  troops  would  enter  Ber- 
lin first.  It  is  also  common  knowledge  that 
the  Russians  did  get  there  first,  by  agree- 
ment. In  Berlin,  Just  across  from  Tempelhof 
Airport,  stood  GlUette's  Berlin  factory — 
considered  one  of  the  most  r^odern  factories 
In  all  of  Industrialized  Germany.  A  strange 
thing  is  that  with  Tempelhof,  a  prime  target 
for  Allied  bombers,  every  building  within 
miles  was  raced  except  the  Gillette  factory, 
and  it  suffered  almost  no  damage  at  all. 

Tempelhof  and  our  factory  He  in  the  Amer- 
ican Zone,  but  before  we  got  there  the  Rus- 
sians had  entered  our  plant  and  taken  out 
every  bit  of  machinery — machinery  which 
produced  over  500,000,000  blades  and  1.000.- 
000  razors  a  year — and  moved  It  into  the  Rus- 
sian zone.  That  was  quite  a  move,  since  that 
Is  heavy  machinery. 

What  happened  to  that  machinery?  Is 
It  DOW  turning  out  Gillette  blades  for  Stalin? 
No,  it  Isn't.  That  machinery,  worth  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  today  is  standing  in 
the  open  In  the  Russian  zone,  rusting  and 
rotting  away. 

Introduction  of  Gillette  razors  and  blades 
throxighout  the  world  was  accompanied  al- 
ways by  unusual,  even  weird  experiences.  In 
India,  for  example,  Gillette  products  were 
Introduced  In  1908.  They  were  Introduced 
by  the  firm  of  Muller  &  Phlpps,  It  was  Mr. 
Loulr.  Phlpps  himself  who  pioneered  the 
safety  razor  In  that  country,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  fine  set 
of  seven  straight  razors  In  a  handsomely  em- 
bossed case,  one  razor  for  each  day  In  the 
week.  He  stUl  has  this  set  which  he  has 
preserved  as  an  antique — or  so  he  tells  me. 
But  the  story  goes  that  before  he  could 
gain  any  acceptance  of  the  safety  razor,  he 
had  to  abandon  use  of  his  straight  razos 
and  go  out  on  the  street  corners  himself  and 
shave  with  a  Gillette — thus  convincing  the 
street  barbers  that  a  Gillette  razor  was  easier 
to  use  than  the  crude  implements  they  em- 
ployed in  hacking  off  a  ctistomer's  beard. 

Prom  South  America,  and  not  too  long 
a,go.  we  heard  a  story  from  one  of  our  agents 
who  penetrated  far  Into  the  Jungles — ^Into 
territory  where  supposedly  no  white  man  had 
ever  set  foot.  The  natives  in  that  section 
were  unconquered,  living  in  roving  tribes, 
alwa3rs  keeping  out  of  reach  of  civilized  man. 
This  agent  came  across  one  of  tliese  natives, 
and  discovered  him  to  be  wearing  a  crudely 
strung  necklace  of  Gillette  lilue  blades. 
Where  he  had  got  them,  and  the  fate  of  their 
former  owner,  are  questions  our  agent  was 
much  too  wise  to  ask. 

During  these  years  of  world  (Jtpanalon  In 
the  twenties,  every  effort  was  :3aade  to  get 
the  GiUette  raaor  in  the  hands  of  as  many 
men  a£  possible.  The  Idea  of  msking  a  profit 
on  the  razor  became  unimportant.  The  ra- 
zor became  a  break -even  product,  sold  at 
cost.  The  Idea  was  to  get  it  out:  get  It  In 
lise.  The  osore  razors  out,  the  mc8e  blades 
used.  For  this  reason,  many  and  novel 
methods  of  distribution  were  eiiiployed. 

That  period  might  weU  be  termed  the 
"give  away"  years. 

Many  manufacturers  whose  product  could 
absorb  the  cost  of  the  raaor  ^rere  Induced 
to  give  one  away  free  wtth  ea<:h  unit  ptir- 
chase.  Grocery  stores  in  large  numbers, 
particularly  the  chain  stcnres,  gave  a  razor 
free  with  the  purchase  of  tea.  coffee,  spices, 
beverages,  extracts,  candy,  and  canned  goods. 
One  dealer  sold  lOO.OOO  boxts  of  marsh - 
mallows  by  giving  a  Gillette  razor  free  wtth 


esch  purchase.  Another,  70.000  pounds  of 
coffee — a  razor  free  with  each  pound;  sn- 
other  2.000.000  tubes  of  a  new  shaving  cream, 
lust  being  offered  fcMr  sale.  An  overall  man- 
ufacturer put  a  Gillette  raaor  in  the  pocket 
of  each  jaatr  of  overalls.  Raaors  also  were 
used  to  Btlmulste  the  sale  of  such  varvlng 
product)!  BH  pocket  knives,  canned  meat,  and 
ladles  tDllet  goods  Wrlgley  took  1.000.000 
OlUette  rasors  to  use  as  chewing-gum  pre- 
miums. 

In  the  6  or  7  years  Immediately  followlijg 
the  expiration  of  Gillette's  patents,  blade 
sales  multlpUed  four  times. 

Those  "give  away-  years  are  but  a  rllstant 
memory  today,  difficult  of  recollection  when 
contrasted  with  the  demand  for  our  razors 
at  present.  Today,  and  for  many  years  past, 
our  razors  have  been  wild  as  fast  as  we  could 
manufacture  them — sold  at  the  rate  of  come 
13.000.000  yearly. 

The  twenties  were  happy  years  for  the 
company.  Jtat  as  they  were  fOT  many  other 
American  com^nuiles.  The  events  of  the 
1930*8  had  not  yet  cast  their  omlnouf;  shadow. 

The  depression  had  begun  Its  spread  when. 
in  1930,  Gillette  merged  wtth  Auto-atrop. 
Despite  the  dieep  dip  In  the  business  cycl". 
our  company  built  for  the  future.  The  en- 
tire process  of  manufacturing  blades  vras 
changed — a  major  step  forward  In  such  try- 
ing times,  but  management  knew  that  In 
the  long  run — and  quite  a  run  it  was  in 
those  years — that  the  new  process  was  bound 
to  prove  Infinitely  better;  that  blades  of  a 
higher  quality  would  result. 

Up  until  that  time,  all  blades  were  sharp- 
ened Individually,  a  slow  process  which 
tended  to  limit  production.  Our  present 
method  cf  making  blades,  known  as  the 
strlp-aharpenlng  process  was  then  intro- 
duced. To  visualize  this  process,  think  of  a 
reel  of  motion -picture  film.  Xnlarge  the  reel 
three  or  four  times,  and  substitute  blade- 
width  steel  ribbon  lox  the  fiim.  ac<d  you  will 
have  the  picture.  These  reels  of  steel  rib- 
bon, after  undergoing  many  preliminary 
processes,  such  as  hardening,  etching,  and 
lacquering,  feed  Into  huge  aharpenlng  units: 
and  blades  come  out  sharpened,  cut,  and 
stacked  at  the  rate  of  about  4S0  per  minute. 
The  blades  and  the  blade  steel  are  never 
touched  by  hand  during  the  entire  sharpen- 
ing process. 

Throtighout  the  thirties  the  company  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  same  problems  con- 
fronting all  American  buainess.  But  It  did 
not  sit  back  and  wait  for  better  times.  It 
continued  Its  experimentations,  always  seek- 
ing for  the  better  prtxfuct.  The  one-pleoe 
razor  was  brought  out.  first  radical  change 
from  the  origlnid  GlUette  noor.  The  com- 
pany brought  out  an  electric  razor,  and  a 
good  one.  The  manufacture  of  this  razor 
was  sbandoned  when  It  developed  that  the 
dry  shaver  was  not  to  occupy  too  Impcrtant 
a  place  In  the  shaving  fieM.  Management 
also  decided  that  balancing  a  dry  shaver  on 
one  shoulder  and  a  safety  razor  on  the  other 
was  somewhat  inconsistent.  Shaving  creams 
were  added  to  GlUette's  Itnc  during  this 
period 

The  most  Important  advertising  event  in 
the  history  of  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  dur- 
ing this  period,  came  In  1939.  That  wac 
th»  year  which  saw  the  beginnings  of  our 
"Cavalcade  of  SpOTts"  broadcasts.  We  first 
broadcast  the  world  series  In  1B3S.  Again, 
tindertaklng  this  promotion  was  a  bold  step. 
The  cost  of  sponsoring  that  one  event  ate 
a  large  hole  In  our  adv«rttslng  appropria- 
tion. That  It  was  a  good  move  has  proven 
Itself,  and  today  we  are  most  happy  that  wa 
have  acquired  the  rights  to  this  outstanding 
event  for  the  next  6  yean,  both  on  radio 
and  OD  television. 

As  you  all  know,  we  broadcast  and  telecast 

most  of  the  rtuijor  spnrts  events  in  the  Na- 
tion— football,  boxing,  and  horse  racing. 
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WUh  the  MlTWQt  al  tb*  Second  World  War, 
our  lactone*  In  South  Bottcm.  London.  PvU. 
and  ihroughout  Um  world.  w«t«  p*rtlally 
o>nT-n«d  lo  Um  manufacture  of  war  ma- 
t*Ttel  In  Boctoo  we  made  a  fuel-control 
uni*.  which  waa  a  part  of  a  carbiiretor  and 
«&«  ui*<3  on  ncvly  aU  our  mUttary  aircraft. 
Wr  also  made  a  hlcblT  aecret  derlce  uaed  on 
naval  mmes 

Dunne  the  war  years,  our  production  of 
razors  and  bladea  waa  so  imall.  comparatively 
apeakmic.  that  nearly  all  of  thla  i»T>ductlon 
went  to  the  men  In  tl»  armed  lerrlcea.  The 
Situation  waa  tlmllar  to  that  of  the  Prst 
World  War  lien  In  the  itrrUxn  uaed  over 
12  500  000  Gillette  raaora  and  over  500.000.000 
Ciiilefe  bladea. 

We  aUo  made  a  few  blades  and  raaors  for 
our  Cloak  and  Dagger  boys — the  OSS.  We 
were  a-slted  to  make  German -type  razors  to 
such  fine  detail  that  they  would  pass  for  a 
made-m-OermAny  raaor  This  we  did.  and 
cur  secret  amenta,  parachuted  behind  the 
line*  mto  Germany,  had  In  their  toilet  kits 
raxors  that  could  not  be  detected  as  anything 
but  a  German  raaor — made  right  In  south 
Boston,  Dnlted  Statea  of  America. 

Fcllr.wing  the  Second  World  War.  OUlette 
business  again  Increased  with  a  tremendous 
surae  W.iere  the  First  World  •  War  had 
tav  ?ht  miaiona  of  seTTlcemen  the  self -shave 
habit  'he  Second  World  War  'aught  addl- 
tlona:  inilUons  the  daily-shave  habit. 

Other  product  dcTclopment  continued. 
Gillette  was  first  to  coroe  out  with  a  blade 
dispenser  which  permlta  the  easy  and  quick 
loadiHi?  of  an  unwrapped  blade  without  its 
ever  having  to  be  handled  by  the  shaver. 
Then  rjllowed  a  double-duty  dUpenaer  with 
a  CDtrs  partment  for  tosed  blades. 

And.  havtrm  been  successful  otbt  a  period 
of  nearly  50  years  at  shaving  hair,  we  started 
wavm«  It  In  1»48  With  the  purchase  of  the 
Tonl  Co 

Af-quisltlnn  of  Tonl  broadened  the  base 
of  Gillette  s  opcratlona.  Tot  the  first  time 
the  company  entered  the  woman's  market. 
We  expanded  In  a  field  already  well  known 
to  U1-.  Distribution  channels  for  Tonl  are 
almost  Identical  with  thoee  bf  Gillette. 
Radical :y  both  Gillette  and  Tonl  products 
have  to  do  with  hair. 

Tonl  s  quick,  successful  rise  has  been  one 
of  the  outstanding  American  business  stories 
In  recent  years.  Almost  overnight,  it  seems, 
the  leadlni<  question  of  the  day  became: 
••Which  Twin  Has  the  Tonl?"  That  slogan 
and  the  Tonl  twins  became  internationally 
famous  When  Ton!  products  wer*  Intro- 
duced in  England,  all  sets  of  twins  were 
flown  to  London  where  they  quickly  became 
as  well  known  as  they  are  In  this  country. 
Home  perms— as  the  KngUah  call  them— are 
now  given  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  In 
South  Africa.  AustraUa.  New  Zeatand.  and  in 
some  S<iuth  American  countries.  Tonl  U 
extremely  popular  in  Canada. 

In  a  period  of  leas  than  5  years,  the  halr- 
waving  pracUcaa  of  American  women 
changed.  Before  Tonl.  tMarly  all  waves  were 
given  In  beauty  parlors.  Today.  50  percent 
or  ail  permanent  wares  are  given  In  the 
home.  Tonl  eontlnusa  Its  dominant  posl- 
tloD  of  leadership  In  this  fiald. 

This  brings  ua  pretty  much  up  to  date. 
King  Gillette,  the  founder  at  our  company, 
retired  from  acUva  participation  in  1918, 
and  moved  to  Caltfomia.  Ha  retained  the 
title  of  presidant  of  the  company  until  1931. 
1  year  t>efore  his  daath. 

ThU  la  our-Mory.  We  Ilka  to  think  of  It 
as  typical  of  tiM  Ajnartcan  buatnaaa  sucoeas 
story.  The  eompaay  had  Ita  Inoaptko  in  a 
dream— the  Aaarlcan  draam.  It  began 
small,  and  graw  ataadUy  througbout  tha 
years  to  lu  prawBl  poaltkm.  We  are  proud 
of  our  5C  years  of  ptograss.  proud  to  be  cela- 
braUng  our  goldMi  anntveraary  thlt  year. 
ProtJd  to  ba  hooorad  by  the  Newcomen 
Society  In  Korth 


We  feel  we  have  played  a  part  In  keeping 
with  the  tradition  of  American  industry  — 
to  place  on  the  market  a  needed  product  to 
strive  constantly  to  improve  its  qu.iUtv.  to 
produce  It  In  tremendius  quanmes  and  to 
sell  It  to  the  consumer  .it  the  lo»e.«:  \)o&>:h'.f 
price  consistent  with  a  fair  profit. 


RepreseaUtire  Wilson  D.  Gillette,  of 
Towanda,  Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or    PTNNSTI  V  \NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRE.SENT.MU  ES 

Monday  August  13.  1951 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include 
the  foUowim'.  article  :aken  from  the 
Daily  Review,  of  Towanaa.  Pa  .  of  Au^u.st 
8.  1951.  concerning  our  late  colleague. 
Wilson  D.  Gillette: 

United  State?  Representative  Wiisin  Dir- 
win  Gillette.  71  me  nt  Br;vd:"ord  C.  u-;">  s 
most  distlnguLsiied  cit-uens.  died  !\t  hu  r.  ir.e 
on  York  Avenue  Towanda.  at  T  50  o  cloclc 
Tuesday  morning  and  mr.  >f  resT->ect  Inr  him 
the  House  In  Washington  adjou.'n»-'.1  f  r  'he 
day 

Mr,  Gillette's  death  was  anr.  -\;i.'-f(!  In 
Congress  by  Representative  Simps<  n  Ktpub- 
llcan,  Pennsylvania,  who  described  the 
Towandian  iw  one  of  the  ni'-.^t  stalwart 
Pennsy'vania  Members  of  Coniress 

Although  ill  f'lr  many  mcnihs  thf  C<>n- 
gressman  had  appeared  t*)  be  sjainii-.a  whcta 
he  was  stncicen  with  bronchial  pneum  ni.^ 
a  week  ago  His  conditli'n  som  became  crit- 
ical 

Mr  Gillette,  a  former  State  Representa- 
tive, had  represented  this  area  in  Wii^shing- 
ton  since  1941  when  it  was  sti:i  the  time- 
honored  Plfteenth  District  m.\de  fiimous  bv 
David  Wllmot  and  Galusk^^  Grow  In  later 
years  It  has  t>een  the  Fourteenth  Di.-^tnrt. 
which  for  one  term  "ven  Included  I„,vri~m- 
ing    County    with    Its    city    of    Williamspi  rt. 

Mr,  Gillette  was  born  In  Sheshequm  T. -wn- 
shlp.  Bradford  County  July  1.  1880  a  sen  if 
Burton  J  and  Flavia  iCrotaleyt  Gillette  H-^ 
received  his  early  education  In  the  l"..sTpr 
schools  and  later  was  graduated  tr  m  tl.e 
famed  old  Su.squehanna  Collegiate  Institiite 
In   Towanda 

After  leaving  schfxil  he  worked  {■  r  f.  :•' 
father  on  the  home  farm,  in  She-heqnn  f  r 
about  4  years  It  was  while  he  whs  smU  there 
that  MahJon  C  Cranmer.  a  native  n;  Burlire- 
ton.  went  to  Sheshequm  on  a  lunibc^r  ].  b 
and  boarded  at  the  Gillette  home  M.ihl  n 
and  Wilson  became  close  friend:*  nr.J  de- 
cided to  try  their  luck  together. 

IN    LIVEHY    BUSINESS 

Both  accepted  positions  as  clerks  u.  Cam- 
er't  general  store  in  Athens  where  thev  were 
entployed  until  1908  when  they  decided  '  > 
come  to  Towanda  and  go  Into  the  iiverv  bu.-i- 
neas.  They  opened  an  establishment  on 
Bridge  Street,  continuing  there  for  abitit  5 
years.  Then  they  decided  that  the  automo- 
bile, not  the  horse,  was  the  comint;  thin>< 
In  transportation,  so  they  opened  a  i(ara^e 
In  the  block  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Mam 
and  Elizabeth  Streets.  In  1913  they  t;.H  k 
over  the  Ford  agency  . 

In  1914  the  late  James  E.  Meredith  erected 
the  stone  block  structure  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Main  and  Elizabeth  Streets  and  the 
flrm  of  Gillette  A  Cranmer  moved  In  on  a 
lease.  In  19113  the  business  w^s  lnc'.>rf>tinited 
under    the   name   of   Gillette   &   Co  .   and    i: 


continued  as  such  until  Mr.  Gi  lettc  went 
to  Congress  and  the  business  si  bsequently 
was  sold  to  Shores  A  Schmieg.     he  present 

tiWf.ers 

In  1930  Republican  leaders  of  the  coun- 
ty were  looking  for  the  strongest  possible 
candidate  for  State  representatr.  e  and  set- 
tled on  Mr.  Gillette  because  o  his  out- 
standing reputation  as  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  business  acumen  "hat  their 
Judgm.ent  was  ijood  waa  shown  b  •  the  great 
popular  suppfjrt  he  received  not  '  nly  In  the 
election  that  year  but  also  in  five  ubaequent 
eler  ti'ins  He  became,  at  Harrlsbt:  rg.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  appropriations,  hlghw  lys.  motor 
vehicle.",  committees  of  the  house  and  under 
the  Republican  administration  wa  chairman 
of  the  all -Important  highways  ommlttee. 
Because  of  his  long  term  of  ser^  Ice  at  the 
State  capital  he  was  one  of  the  r  tost  Influ- 
ential members  of  the  lower  ho  ise  of  the 
legislature  m  determining  the  pc  icy  of  the 
Republican  organlzatioii 

Consequentlv  it  was  only  nat  iral  when 
Col  A  G  Rutherford,  of  Hones  lale.  then 
represenMng  the  Fifteenth  Distrl  t  in  C-)n- 
erpsis.  died  in  1941,  that  Mr  GilU  tte  should 
be  considered  the  logical  man  o  succeed 
him 

On  August  27.  1941.  conferees  from  the 
eiijht  counties  of  the  district  met  at  Hotel 
Jprnnn  Scranton,  and  unanlmr  Jsly  chose 
'he  T'  wandlan  as  the  Republlca  i  nominee 
f  >r  Con^rebs  In  the  November  i  lection  he 
pa.-'ily  defeated  Di.strlct  Attorney  George  O. 
Wagner,  of  Danville,  the  Democr  ^ttc  candi- 
date and  has  represented  the  '  icrseshoe" 
district  continuously  since  that  tii  le 

He  was  sworn  into  ofBce  In  V  ashlngton. 
December  4  and  his  first  vote  vas  cast  In 
f  iv  r  of  the  declaration  of  war  ag:  Inst  Japan 
on  December  9 

Five  times  he  was  reelected  t  d  Congress 
where  he  has  served  o:i  a  numt  ?r  of  com- 
mittees and  for  the  la.st  several  years  held 
an  ii.«s.siKnment  to  the  impwrtan*  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Comml  tee.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee  he  r  lade  a  trip 
a  few  years  ago  to  England  and  Sweden  to 
study  the  effects  of  socialized  medicine. 

Mr  Gillette  was  always  ;;  sta;  ch  Repub- 
lican who  c'uld  be  depended  uf  on  to  stick 
by  the  party  through  thick  and  thin.  His 
loyalty  never  wavered  and  he  made  that 
quality  count  in  getting  results  wanted  by 
ppi  pie  'Tf  his  home  district. 

Mr  Gillette  was  a  membor  of  Union  Lodge. 
No  108  F  &  A  M.  Union  Chap  er.  No.  161. 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  Northern  C<  mmandery. 
No  16.  Knights  Templar;  and  Irsm  Temple. 
Mystic  Shrine,  WUkes-Barre. 

FAITHrUT.    CHt.TlCHM.\N 

Fnr  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the 
m.ist  prominent  and  faithful  mei ibers  of  the 
Towanda  Methodist  Church.  Fir  years  he 
served  not  only  as  *  member  o:  the  official 
board  bvil  also  as  trustee  and  a  member  of 
the  important  pastoral  relations  committee. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  Towan- 
da Rn.iry  C'ub  and  also  was  one  of  the  early 
backers  of  the  Towanda  Chaml«r  of  Com- 
merce when  It  wa.s  gettlnc  estab  ished 

On  Augtist  20,  1902,  he  marrie<l  Miss  Wini- 
fred V ought  who  survives  hlra.  Other  sur- 
vivors are  a  sister.  Mrs  William  H  Ransom 
of  Towftnda.  and  three  cousins.  Mrs  Myra 
MrClen  of  Towanda:  Mrs.  B.  M  .\yers  of 
Wilkes- Barre.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Johnson  of 
Say  re 

The  btxly  will  be  taken  to  the  Methodist 
Church  Friday  afternoon  and  will  lie  in  state 
there  from  1  30  to  2:45  o'clock.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  there  at  3  o'clock  with 
burial  m  Oak  Hill  cemetery  where  the  Masons 
will  have  charge  of  the  services  at  the  grave. 

PaaiSKD   IM   COIfGBESa 

In  Congress  yesterday,  many  Joined  In 
praise  of  Mr  Gillette  following  the  announce- 
ment by  Representative  Simpson,  Repreaent- 
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Bttve  Qbabam,  Republican,  Pennsylvania, 
called  him  a  "man  of  intense  patriotism  and 
strong  spirit"  while  Representative  Waltcb, 
Democrat.  Pennsylvania,  described  htm  as  a 
"great  patriot  and  great  public  servant". 
Representative  Gavuv,  Republican.  Pennsyl- 
vania, said  Mr.  Gillette  was  strongly  devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  his  people. 

Other  tributes  came  from  Representatives 
V  i«  Zakdt.  Republican.  Pennsylvania;  Pkikst. 
Democrat.  Tennessea;  Dacuz.  Republican, 
Ptinnsyivania:  Halx,  Republican.  Maine; 
BaowH,  Republican,  Ohio;  Tackztt.  Demo- 
crat, Arkansas;  Flood.  Democrat,  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Edvitiji  Aarmra  Hall,  Republican, 
New  York. 

Before  adjoining  the  House  out  of  respect 
to  Gillette.  Speaker  Ratbt7«n  named  the  fol- 
l:iwing  12  Members  from  Pennsylvania  to 
represent  the  House  at  the  funeral: 

Bepresentatlves  Waltoi,  Democrat;  Bbek- 
HARTER,  Democrat;  Simpson,  Republican; 
FxNTON.  Republican-Labor;  Obaham,  Repub- 
lican. Kexht,  Democrat;  Gavin,  Republican; 
Ml  CoNNELL.  Republican;  Mokcan.  Democrat; 
Dague,  Republican;  Plood.  Democrat,  and 
O  Neu.,   Democrat. 


Broadcasdac  to  Eastov  Earopc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

of  PSKWSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spea\ter,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Brutus  Coste.  formerly  of  the  Rumanian 
Diplomatic  Service: 

BaOADCASTINO    To    EaSTEBH    BlTkOPl 

(By  Brutus  Coste,  formerly  of  the  Rtimanlan 
Diplomatic  Service) 

Materially  crvished.  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  are  far  from  being  morally  conquered. 
Their  spirit  Is  not  yet  broken.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  slowly  yielding 
to  hopelessness  and  even  to  despair. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  these  peoples  feel  that 
they  were  betrayed  and  abandoned  by  the 
Western  World,  which  appears  to  them  to  be 
almost  exclusively  concerned  with  Its  own 
salvation  from  the  Ckimmunlst  flood.  Their 
hopes  for  an  early  liberation  were  high  In 
the  ilrst  years  of  Communist  domination. 
But  as  time  went  on  they  saw  how  the  Com- 
munists Ignored  and  even  flouted  the  opin- 
ions, feelings,  and  reactions  of  the  Western 
World,  and  how  Soviet  power  was  steadily 
gaining  ground.  As  a  result  they  became  In- 
creasingly susceptible  to  Ruslsan  propa- 
ganda— not  to  all  propaganda,  but  to  one 
Idea  which  is  being  constantly  hammered 
Into  their  minds;  namely  that  the  victory  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  communism  la 
Inevitable. 

This  propaganda  has  been  partly  effective 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  developments 
of  the  last  years,  as  they  have  appeared 
to  these  disappointed  peoples,  have  seemed  to 
confirm  It.  Communist  doctrine.  Com- 
munist promises  and  particularly  Ccnnmu- 
nlst  achlavements  have  not  won  tha  peoples 
of  lastem  Buropa  to  mmmrinliiin.  "niej 
may  Inlluenea  the  very  young  sublected  to 
the  moat  systematic  and  tenadoui  condltkm- 
Ing  ever  known.  But  In  K^narml  the  Com- 
munist myth  only  Imprcaaes  people  in  coun- 
tries where  SoTlet  troops  and  Communist 
govemmenu  are  a  fairy  talc  picture,  known 


only  from  botAs  and  films.  It  Is  s':erlle  in  the 
oountrlea  which  have  actually  experienced 
communism. 

Ttie  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  know  from 
hard  experience  the  relative  merit  c^  com- 
munism and  democracy,  however  Imperfect 
the  latter.  They  do  not  have  to  lie  lectured 
on  the  value  of  freedom.  As  a  letter  from 
behind  the  iron  curtain  says:  "'Wlien  a  man 
Is  hungry,  you  do  not  feed  him  on  savory 
descriptions  of  choice  food.  If  you  can.  you 
give  him  food.  If  you  cannot,  you  hold  otrt 
to  him  the  hope  that  be  vrill  get  food  before 
he  starves  to  death." 

I  have  seen  other  letters  saying  that,  when- 
ever lectured  on  the  merits  of  democracy 
versus  communism,  people  feel  that  this  Is 
adding  Insult  to  injury.  They  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  Western  World  believes 
that  they  voluntarily  chose  commvinlsm  and 
that  this  was  due  to  their  Ignoracce.  They, 
on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  they  have 
fallen  under  Soviet -Communist  domination 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Western  World 
to  understand  in  time  the  real  nature  of 
communism    and    of    Soviet    imperialism. 

I  am  far  from  advocating  the  elimination 
from  propaganda  addressed  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope any  discussion  of  the  merits  and  prob- 
lems of  democracy.  I  simply  want  to  stress 
that  emphasis  should  not  be  pUiced  upon 
it.  The  peoples  of  Eastern  Eurojje  are  al- 
ready sold  on  the  idea  of  freedom.  What 
they  need  is  preparation  for  the  day  when 
they  will  be  free  again. 

According  to  recent  reports,  there  Is  a 
trldespread  impression  In  Eastern  Ifurcpe.  an 
iOipression  which  Is  also  shared  by  many 
political  exiles,  that  the  Western  World  Is 
inclined  to  believe  that  once  enlightened  by 
propaganda,  once  given  the  true  facts,  the 
eastern  peoples  will  be  able  to  take  thtlr  fate 
into  their  own  bands:  and  that,  without  any 
fiirther  suppcKt  from  the  outside,  they  will 
one  day  be  capable  of  overthrowing  the 
present  regimes. 

Prom  their  own  experience  through  the 
past  years,  the  eastern  peoples  know  that 
the  sporadic  resistance  movements  which 
can  be  carganixed  on  a  small  scale  with  local 
means  can  only  have  a  nuisance  value.  They 
cannot  achieve  decisive  results,  llie  Com- 
munists have  had  enough  time  to  reduce 
these  peoples  to  what  Burnham  so  aptly  calls 
an  "amorphoiis  mass,"  leaderless  and  t^n- 
organlzed.  All  political  leade<^  and  most  of 
the  potential  leaders  are  rotting  In  prisons. 
AU  the  truly  national  organizations  have 
long  ago  bem  suppressed  or  transformed  be- 
yond recognition.  Economic  power  is  con- 
centrated In  the  hands  of  the  governments 
to  the  point  where  no  indlvidiial.  except  for 
members  of  the  Communist  elite,  has  more 
than  is  strictly  necessary  to  stistaln  life.  In 
consequence,  there  are  no  local  sources  of 
ftinds.  without  which  large-scale  subversive 
activfty  cannot  be  organiaed. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  Soviet-en- 
slaved peoples — scattered  Individuals  facing 
an  all-powerfttl,  all-pervaslTe  and  totally 
unscrupulous  police  state — have  a  feeUng 
of  impotence.  Propaganda  must,  therefore, 
aim  at  Instilling  not  only  hope,  but  faith 
and  certainty  In  the  eventual  defeat  of 
Sovlet-Communlsm.  It  must  promote  a 
•enae  of  mcral  unity  and  solidarity  among 
the  majorltlea  in  all  these  countries.  It 
must  Instill  In  them  a  feeling  of  bdonglng 
to  Europe,  and  tha  confldenoe  that  they  will 
ultimately  regain  a  place  In  tha  European 
community. 

There  Is  today  an  inarticulate  awarencM 
that  purely  national  aolutlonB  cannot  pro- 
tect KMtem  Borope  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  tiagedj  which  has  been  its  lot  not  only 
In  the  past  10  years,  hut  during  the  greater 
part  of  Its  hlEtory.  This  awareness  has  to 
be  foetered  and  made  more  articulate. 


It  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  appreciate  that  Eastern 
Europe  is  an  integral  and  eaaentlal  part  of 
Europe,  and  that  they  recognise  that  no 
lasting  solnUon  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Western  Eurc^  Is  pos- 
sible as  long  as  the  eastern  half  of  the  Con- 
tinent remains  enslaved.  This  would  go  far 
to  convince  the  peoples  that  the  West  has 
powerful  motives  to  work  for  their  liberation 
and  would  reftise  any  deal  implying  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Soviet  domination  over  them. 

To  be  fruitful,  western  propaganda  mxist 
smash  the  idea  that  conxmuniszn  is  the  "wave 
of  the  future."  News  reports  and  commen- 
taries should,  therefore,  avoid  representing 
western  policy  in  purely  defensive  terms. 
The  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  has  t)een  dU- 
cussed  In  such  terms  has  had  disheartening 
effects.  In  bi-oadcasts  addressed  to  Eastern 
Europe  It  Is  essential  to  represent  the  At- 
lantic policy  only  as  a  necessary  first  step  in 
a  global  pjolicy  aimed  at  the  eatablUhment 
of  a  free  vrcrld.  The  objective  of  such  prop- 
aganda must  be  nothing  len  than  substitut- 
ing for  the  myth  of  the  inevitability  of  So- 
viet-Communist victory,  a  burning  ^nd 
fighting  faith  in  the  InerttablUty  of  the  vic- 
tory of  freedom  and  democracy.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  stave  off  the  most  Immediate 
dangers — demoralization,  hopelesanesa,  and 
resignation. 

I  have  tried  to  present  an  outline  of  what 
I  would  call  Operation  Morale.  This  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  any  action.  Such 
an  operation  should  be  followed  by  the  or- 
ganisation of  passive  resistance  For  thU, 
broadcasting  will  be  the  only  means  of  giv- 
ing advice  and  direction.  The  final  opera- 
tion, when  the  ti^ie  comes,  will,  of  course, 
be  the  organteanon  of  active  revolt.  (The 
P'ublic  Opinion   joarterly.) 


Campatgaers  for  Dcceacy  Need  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiHoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Auffust  13. 1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  article  taken 
from  Our  Sunday  Visitor  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  stronge.-  laws  to  ban 
sale  of  indecent  literature: 

[From  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington.  Ind., 
of  August  5,  1961] 

CaicpaioKxas  roa  Dbcxkct  Nxxo  Hxi.r — 
Wovu>  AaoiTSB  PuBuc  Aoaixar  Lzwd  Lr- 
xxATuax — Pasbacx  or  Bnxa  bt  Cowoaxxs 
Would  Am  ix  NATiOH-Wna  Daxvs 

For  15  years  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
clergy  and  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  lay 
groupa  have  been  fighting  the  very  worst  evil 
prevalent  In  the  United  States,  namely,  Inde- 
Cfjt  literature. 

Canada,  Sotrth  America,  and  even  pagan 
India  have  protested  agalnat  the  lewd  litera- 
ture sent  Into  their  ccuntrlea  from  the 
United  States,  claiming  that  it  had  a  de- 
moraUstng  Infltwnce  on  tbelr  people. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  nearly  100  maga- 
Blnee  puUlshed  In  this  country  were  denied 
admlaekm  into  Canada. 

It  muBt  be  said  to  the  eratflt  of  most  Amer- 
icans that  whenever  their  attention  waa 
called  to  the  serloxisness  at  filthy  printed 
matter,  whether  In  regular   periodicals,  or 
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c<^mlc&  or  rtvcAUad  pockctbookt,  their  reac- 
tion «-&,<  k.n  mdlfnant  one.  and  they  alwafi 
thuw«cl  a  wUUngncn  to  get  Into  rjx  active 
campaign  to  clear  tbe  community  of  iucli 
flith,  and  thus  make  It  more  safe  fc»  youtli. 

However,  the  campaigns  were  never  long- 
hved.  The  apoetlea  tar  clean  literature  bare 
assumed  that  if  most  wUen  of  magazines. 
comics  etc  ,  once  agreed  to  clean  up.  they 
had  done  so  for  good.  However,  that  haa 
n  iC  t«**n  true  Leave  the  aellera  unmolested 
f  1'  a  mon'h  or  two.  and  many  of  the  fUthy 
nxa<A2lnes  will  be  back. 

Action  has  been  taken  by  law  to  ban  In- 
decent uteri* ure  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
except  one  but  Just  like  the  law  which  deals 
with  the  sale  of  contraceptive  devices,  the 
laws  passed  at^amst  evil  literature  years  ago 
are  n)  loHk^er  enforced.  Presently  there  are 
two  bills  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  These  two  bills,  namely.  Senate  bills 
Ni-Mi  27  and  34  have  been  passed  by  the 
Sena'e.  ar.d  are  now  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Great  pressure  Is 
being  bn^.ight  by  many  organizations,  and 
even  by  a  number  of  newspapers  (on  the 
prtnc.ple  defending  a  "free  pr^")  to  prevent 
thel.-  pas*at;e  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

We  cannot  believe  that  anyone,  whether 
an  atheist  a  Communist,  a  defender  of  the 
principle  of  "free  press."  would  allow  most 
of  this  literature  to  enter  his  own  home  and 
Le  read  by  his  children.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  reason  for  the  publication  of  such  vUe 
and  demoriilizlng  printed  matter  except  that 
of  prciftt  to  the  publisher. 

There  are  plenty  of  morons  In  the  United 
State ^.  plenty  of  people  who,  misguided  and 
misled  earlier  In  life,  have  an  appetite  for 
stories  and  pictures  and  photographs  dealing 
wl.h  sex  perversion,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
unscrupulous  men  who  are  ever  ready  to  feed 
that  uri;e 

Before  World  Wax  I.  there  were  no  lewd 
ma«azlnes  published  In  the  United  States. 
During  the  depreaaton,  when  youth  was  un- 
employed and  bad  lots  of  lelsiire  time  for 
readlna;.  the  first  of  the  evil  magazines  came 
into  being  They  grew  quite  steadily  until 
World  War  II  when  It  was  supposed  that 
several  million  troops  In  many  army  camps 
miRht  like  that  kind  of  mental  pabulum,  and 
lh«in  the  worst  of  them  all  were  started  for 
circulation  among  our  bojrs  In  service. 

rWO   SKNATV    VXLLM 

The  Senate  bill  passed  on  January  39.  1951. 
reads 

Whoever  knowingly  transports  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  or  distribution  any  obscene,  lewd,  las- 
civious, or  Olthy  book,  pamphlet,  picture, 
film,  paper,  letter,  writing,  print,  silhouette, 
drawing,  figure.  Image,  cast,  phonograph  re- 
cording, electrical  tranacrlpUOQ,  or  other  ar- 
ticle capable  of  producing  aound.  or  any 
other  matter  oi  Indecent  or  immoral  char- 
acter, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  95.000  or 
imprisoned  not  nor*  tlian  5  7*ars  or  both. 

'The  transportation  as  aforeaald  of  two  or 
more  copies  of  any  pubUcatkm  or  two  or 
more  of  any  article  of  the  character  de- 
scribed above,  or  a  oomblnad  total  of  ura 
such  publicatloaa  audi  artlelaa.  shaU  create 
a  presumption  that  auch  pubUcaUons  or  ar- 
ticles are  intended  for  sal*  or  dtstiioutlon. 
but  auch  presumption  ahaU  b*  rebuttable. 

"When  any  poraon  U  eonvletad  of  a  vlola- 
vion  of  this  act  tta*  eoitut  In  Ita  Judgment  of 
conviction  msy.  In  addition  to  th«  penalty 
prescribed.  ard«r  tli*  eoaflacatlon  and  dls- 
poeai  of  such  itam*  awerlbaa  herein  which 
were  found  In  th*  poaM**lon  or  utuier  tb* 
Inunedlate  control  of  such  parson  at  th«  time 
of  Ms  arrest." 

Senate  bill  94.  paaad  oa  the  aam*  day. 
amends  the  first  paragraph  of  section  1401 
of  title  18  of  tb*  Uoltad  SUtes  Cod*  as 
follows ; 


"Every  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent. 
filthy,  or  Vile  article,  matter,  thini?,  device. 
or  substance;  and     *      •      * 

"S»c.  2  The  fifth  paragraph  ■"'''.  secti.in 
14fll  of  title  18.  L'nlted  Sta'es  C'Kle  reid;ni; 
'Every  letter,  packet,  or  package.  :r  other 
mall  matter  containing  any  filthy,  vUe.  or  in- 
decent thing;,  device,  or  substance ,  and.'  Is 
hereby  repealed 

We  have  been  deallna;  wrh  ■!;•:■-  ■.,•■•>•;  n 
for  15  years,  and  have  learr;ed  :^  :t'.  ■;.-  ■  x;)*-- 
rience  that  the  oi-ners  -if  the  better  ni.tga- 
zines  can  be  ea.sily  induced  to  c^m.^  ::ear." 
habitually  Occasionally  pveii  •:..'■.  :  r.  <■■  :. 
fended  rather  seruiusly,  but  it  '*as  oec.u^ 
they  wanted  to  satisfy  themselves  that  their 
readers  w.-uld  want  <,t  w-  uld  not  want  "over- 
sexy  "  stories. 

Owners  of  a  dc7:pn  "ir  e'-^n  of  20  mAC:a?tnes. 
some  of  which  rTended  i^-ilnst  ^^e  code  of 
the  National  Organisation  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture, have  either  disci  ctinued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  cflensive  ones  jt  have  so  adjusted 
their  contents  to  the  NODL  code  that  they 
create  no  more  trouble  ft.r  the  national  or- 
ganization In  fact,  the  editors  of  several 
of  them  are  on  'he  mrist  friendly  terms  with 
the  head  of  the  Na'i  r.  i".  Organization  for 
Decent  Liter:itare  .>i:;d  hjve  thanked  him 
over  and  over  :  r  helping  •he.Ti  to  produce 
better  magazine.^ 

The  ones  which  pr'^tes'  ni'^st  against  Inter- 
ference ar»  the  (jnes  who  could  not  continue 
the  publication  of  their  pen  idicals  if  Jie 
second-class  n-:.'.i:  privilege  was  withdrawn 
from  them  Recent  Postmasters  General 
have  been  quite  cooperative  with  the  NODL 
and  when  it  whs  p<:inted  out  ic  them  tii.it 
certain  magazines  were  actually  lewd  either 
In  reading  matter  or  iH'o^tratious  or  adver- 
tisements the  second-cUiss  mail  privilege  was 
usuaily    Wither  iv^n 

C>mVDINU     COMtCS 

A  few  years  .\i:f>  ^ne  rimlc  after  another 
began  to  offend  against  the  very  reasonabl-'' 
moral  code  adopted  for  comirs  You  need 
not  be  told  thiit  -hese  do  harm  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  children  at  a  time  wh^n  the 
moral  law  should  be  deeply  enib**clded  In 
their  lives  Today  the  N:-it:onai  Or^Miii/.i- 
tlon  for  Decent  Lreru'ure  lists  ni' :f  *'.  i:  :^0 
comic  magazine*'  which  are  uttT'v  •::.::•  :  r 
anybody  to  read,  and.  therefore,  h  ts  li.ste  ! 
them  as  disapproved 

When  It  was  discovered  th.i^  niany  pen  cU- 
cals  had.  out  of  a  senae  of  decency  .ir.d  .n 
compliance  with  demands  m.ide  by  the  read- 
ers, adjusted  their  contents  U>  these  dem.ir.ds. 
the  so-called  pocketbocik  came  inf'i  beii-g 
publishing  the  filthiest  stories  whicr  r»'pu- 
table  magazines  refused  to  accept  Be'r.g 
smaller  In  size  and  cheaper  In  price,  h'.^i'ri 
school  students  became  their  chief  patron- 
laers.  They  could  not  bring  a  regfl-^r  size 
magazine  home  without  their  parent.^  dis- 
covering It.  But  they  could  hrw.n  h'lme  'hese 
pocketbooks  and  we  hate  leari-.ed  fr  :n  n-..\!iv 
sellers  of  such  pocketb<>3k.s  that  the  chi.dren 
pass  them  on  to  one  another. 

WHAT   TOtT  SHOULD  DO 

We  would  like  to  have  you  write  to  y  .;r 
Congressman  to  vote  for  the  ptissage  <>f  two 
bills  which  have  already  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  then  we  would  have  yuu 
write  a  letter,  or  to  call  on  the  person  in 
your  own  community  from  whom  y  ni  have 
been  buying  magazines,  requesting  him  not 
to  handle  any  Indecent  periodical  ir  print  or 
comic  or  pocketbook. 

In  many  cities  of  moderate  size  ail  -hese 
mag&xlnes  are  not  procurable,  but  thev  can 
be  found  In  some  stores  In  all  our  large 
title*.  In  such  places  a  real  urganizaticn  is 
D*ed*d.  The  city  can  be  dUtrlcted  ln*o  s'^.all 
precincts  and  visited  by  people  wrl.in  that 
particular  locality,  who  patromat'  f .  r  in- 
stance, the  druggist  fur  other  things      They 


can.  as  patrons  of  the  store,  reasonably  re- 
quest that  the  filth  be  kept  away  not  only 
from  youth  but  from  all  The  druggist  Is 
very  amenable  to  such  solicitation  because 
he  bserves  every  year  a  Pure  Drug  Week  " 
The  principle  he  applies  to  drugs  for  the 
b.  ,clv  .iih>'Uld  hold  equally  for  drugs  for  the 
mind  and  soul. 

If  you  would  do  a  real  turn  for  God.  fur 
morals.  fT  your  country,  for  our  rising  gen- 
eration, then  vf  u  should  actually  wish  to 
get  into  this  crusade  Do  not  depend  un 
"George  doing  U  for  you  '  Let  Geirge  do 
It  for  h:ni.self  and  you  do  it  for  yourself. 


Their  Place  Is  oo  the  Bench 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    N»W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1951 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Speaker,  under 
Iravf  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  T  include 
three  editorials  dealinp:  with  legislation 
to  bar  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  act- 
ing as  character  witnesses. 

The  editorials,  which  appeared  In  the 
Sfn  Dieso  'Cahf  >  Union,  the  Spring- 
field Ma,s.«  '  Daily  News,  and  the  Har- 
ri.>burB   iPa.)    Evening  News,  follow: 

(From  the  San  Diego.   (Calif)   Union  of 
July  16,  1951) 

JrCCFS   AS  WiTNKSSIS 

Av.  ;r.' foresting  aftermath  of  the  Hiss  case 
N  'he  r  inslrieratlon  of  a  bill  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  which  would  prohibit 
Judges  >f  the  Supreme  Court  appearing  as 
character  witnesses  or  witnesses  on  matters 
of  opiiiitn  During  the  trial  of  Alger  Hiss, 
later  convicted  of  perjury,  it  wUl  be  remem- 
bered, two  Justices  of  the  highest  Court  ap- 
peared t  -1  testify  to  his  good  character,  Justn'e 
Frankfurter  and  Justice  Reed  Justice  Reed 
a[)peared  on  subpena.  Justice  Frankfurter 
as   a   voluntary   witness. 

Representative  Keating,  of  New  Y.rk, 
•poMsor  of  the  propxijsed  law,  a.'-gues  that 
"%>::v.e  smart  lawyer"  might  subpena  most  or 
al!  of  the  highest  Court  Justices  In  a  given 
ra.so  Having  served  as  witnesses,  these 
Justice*  would  automatically  be  disqualified 
f'>r  pas.'smg  on  an  appeal.  It  may  be  recalled 
that,  after  their  appearance  In  behalf  of 
Hiss  Justices  Reed  and  Frankfurter  dis- 
qualified themselves  when  the  appeal  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  If  all.  or  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  should  serve  a.s 
wune.sses  In  any  case,  the  situation  would  be 
absurd    to  say  the  least. 

The  Jvidlcial  attitude,  of  course  should  be 
one  of  absolute  Impartiality  A  proper  cfin- 
ceptlnn  of  Judicial  ethics  would  dispense 
with  the  need  for  Representative  Kzat'-nc  s 
pr  iposed  measure. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass  )   Dally  News  of 
July  24.  19511 

THtiB  Placi  Is  on  thz  Bznch 

Under  a  bill  being  considered  by  the  House 
Judicid.'y  Committee  and  previously  en- 
dorsed by  a  subcommittee,  Justices  of  the 
United  Stater  Supreme  Court  would  be 
barred  from  testifying  as  character  witnesses, 
or  on  matters  of  opinion. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill.  Representative 
Keating,  Republican.  New  York,  says  he  was 
motivated  by  the  appearances  of  .lustice 
Fe:i.x  Frankfurter  and  Stanley  Reed  ais  char- 
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acter  wltneaaee  for  Alger  Hiss  during  the  lat- 
ter s   first   trial. 

Justice  Reed  had  been  subpenaed  by  th* 
Hiss  defense,  while  Justice  Prankfurter  *p- 
pea.'ed  voluntarily.  Another  character  wit- 
ness tor  Hiss  was  Chief  Jtutlce  Magnider  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Also  pending  Is  an  alumatlve  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Repreaentatlve  SmTR.  Republican, 
Wi&consin,  which  would  provide  simply  that 
no  Federal  Judge  could  be  compelled  to 
testify  a5  to  character,  or  to  appear  as  a  wit- 
ness. If  similar  testimony  could  be  obtained 
from  other  witnesses. 

Representative  Keatikg  points  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  smart  lawyer  subpenalng  most 
or  all  members  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  as  wit- 
nesses in  a  lower  court  trial,  placing  the 
court  In  the  position  of  not  being  able  to 
pass  on  an  appeal  In  that  particular  cajM. 
Because  they  were  character  witness  In  the 
Hiss  trial.  Justices  Reed  azul  Frankfurter  dis- 
qualified themselves  to  pass  Judgment  on 
the  gppefU  of  the  convicted  spy. 

The  congressional  subcommittee  which  has 
already  endorsed  the  Kcating  bill  sought  an 
cTpression  of  opinion  from  memtiers  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  Chief  Jxistlce  Vinson,  as 
spokesmen  for  the  justices,  said  he  and  his 
colleagties  felt  that  they  should  not  go  on 
record. 

Likewise  the  Department  of  Justice  also 
notified  the  Fubcommlttee  that  it  did  not 
care  to  make  any  recommendatloa  either 
for  or  against  the  proposed  measure. 

There  can  be  no  (toubt  but  that  legislation 
of  the  type  sponsored  by  Representative 
Kkating  has  merit.  However,  the  subject 
Is  of  svich  Importance  that  it  should  be  stud- 
ted  from  every  angle  before  it  comes  up  for 
final  action. 

I  Prom  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News  ot 
July  14.  19511 

Jxnxas  sa  Wmrxasis 

SXipreme  Court  Justices  would  be  barred 
from  appearing  as  character  wttnesee*  or 
In  testifying  on  matters  of  opinion  in  a 
bill  now  under  consideration  in  Washington. 

Representative  Kjutixg,  of  New  York,  who 
Introduced  the  bill,  said  he  was  motivated 
by  the  appearance  of  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  Reed  as  charact«>r  wltneoae*  for  Alger 
Hiss,  now  resident  at  Lewlsburg.  Pa.  The 
Congressman  points  out  the  possibility  of 
some  smart  lawjrers  subpenaeing  most  or  all 
of  the  Justices,  thus  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  pass  on  an  appeal  later. 

Even  though  both  Reed  and  FrankTurter 
disqualified  themselves  in  the  Hiss  appeal, 
Kkatuig  thinks  that  the  danger  is  still  pres- 
ent and  wants  to  insure  that  it  cannot  recur. 

If  Supreme  Court  Justices  could  vote  on 
the  bill.  Representative  Kxating  should  have 
no  trouble  getting  two  loud  '•Yeas"  from  two 
very  red -faced  members  of  that  Bench. 


Alaska  Defeaset 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEn 

OELEGAIS  r«OM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  Atigust  13, 1951 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Louis  R.  Huber.  which  appeared  In  the 
August  7  issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to 


the    entire    country,    the    defense    of 
Alaska: 

AircHoaacx,  Alaseka.— Alaskan  defenses  are 
growing  steadily  stronger.  They  will  be  com- 
pleted in  3  or  4  years,  and  then  our  north- 
land  will  be  n  strong  bastion  against  trans- 
polar  aggression — and  one  from  which  we 
can  expand  as  reqtilred. 

Yet  even  when  they  have  been  perfected, 
oar  northern  tortiflcatlons  wlU  conUln 
certain  weaknesaes  which  only  the  liveliest 
vigilance  will  make  strong.  If.  as  Gen. 
'^Uly"  MltcheU  so  prophetically  stated.  "He 
who  holds  Alaska  will  hold  the  world."  it 
must  be  remembered  that  strong  muscles 
still  must  do  the  holding. 

That  Is  the  impression  this  reporter  gained 
from  a  a-week  totn-  of  Alaskan  bases,  from 
talking  to  commanders  In  the  Alaska  field. 
and  from  flying  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
strategic  north. 

Those  who  are  on  guard  today  along  the 
Arctic  reaches  of  the  continent  have  a  keen 
awareness  of  weakness  as  well  as  strength; 
our  northern  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
have  a  thoroughgoing  conception  of  the  po- 
tential enemy,  and  they  are  determined  not 
to  be  caught  napping. 

IXXSSU'B  snZKGTB 

Russia's  greatest  strength  lies  in  her  land 
armies,  and  we  know  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  troops  well  trained  in  Arctic 
warfare.  They  could  move  across  the  winter 
ice  into  Alaska.  We  are  much  more  vulnw- 
able  from  an  army  moving  overland  up  here 
In  winter  than  in  summer,"  Lt.  Gen.  William 
E.  Kepner,  commanding  general  of  th* 
Alaskan   Command,  told  me. 

On  the  map,  he  pointed  out,  Alaaka  Is  a 
large  land  masr  about  one-fifth  the  sl2e  of 
the  United  States — 'but  don't  let  that  fool 
you.  Essentially  the  Northland  is  a  collec- 
tion of  ialands.  sprinkled  over  a  sea  of 
tundra,  separated  by  unscalable  mountains, 
and  faced  on  three  sides  by  two  oceans — 
one  of  them  froaen — and  a  sea.' 

In  Slimmer  the  "islands '  where  man  has 
scratched  a  foothold  are  connected  tenu- 
ously by  some  3,000  miles  of  highways,  by  500 
miles  of  railroad,  by  two  long  navigable 
rivers,  and  by  seaways  that  thread  along 
26,000  miles  of  xiastline. 

a    vast    WHTTt    LAND 

In  wlnte'  the  southern  seaways  remain 
open,  but  n<»^hem  Alaska  freeses  up.  The 
tundra  txima  into  a  vast  white  land  of  silent 
and  all-btit-desened  froaen  prairie,  river  val- 
leys, rolling  hills,  and  scattered  forests. 

Where  you  couldn't  possibly  walk  in  stim- 
mer  because  (a  soggy  tundra,  thousands  of 
lakes,  and  swift  rivers,  in  winter  the  land 
becomes  easily  negotiable  for  him  who  is 
prepared. 

Right  now.  unfortunately,  we  have  too  few 
fighting  men  who  are  prepared — hence  the 
emphasis  is  on  Arctic  indoctrination.  Each 
winter  more  and  more  meii  are  trained  to 
live  and  fight  and  survive  in  the  intense 
cold  that  sweeps  across  interior  Alaska. 

This  concept  of  Alaskan  defense,  by  the 
way.  centers  on  the  vast  bulk  of  central, 
northern,  and  western  Alaska.  The  pan- 
handle, or  southeastern  Alaska,  is  rugged, 
mountainous,  and  mcnv  easily  defended. 

The  all-round  tactical  solution  to  Alaska's 
strange  make-up  consists  (tf  heavily  f<ntlfy- 
Lng  the  largest  area.  It  is  the  belt  which 
runs  from  the  naval  headquarters  on  Kodlak 
Island  and  Seward  on  the  southern  coast, 
along  the  Alaska  Railroad  through  Anchor- 
age and  up  to  Fairbanks  in  the  interior. 

"If  we  held  this  belt,  where  our  air  power 
can  be  concentrated,  from  htm  well  hold 
all  Alaska.  But  dont  mistake  me;  we  aim  to 
keep  aggrrasors  away  from  all  parts  of  Alaska, 
no  matter  where  the^  may  strike,"  said  Gen- 
eral Kepner. 


He  cronpared  th*  defense  of  Alaska  with 
the  operation  of  a  spider's  web— the  Kodlak- 
AiKhorage-Fairbanks  belt  being  the  center  of 
th*  web.  Let  an  aggressor  touch  any  outer- 
most strand,  and  that  e^greesor  will  be 
stung  almost  immediately  by  a  swiftly  mov- 
ing airborne  spider. 

Today  there  are  few  enough  spiders,  and 
the  web  is  weak  in  some  places  General 
Kepner  admits  this,  and  realises  the  great- 
est (».^,amlty  for  the  northland  would  be  a 
iet-down  In  the  present  program  of  increas- 
ing Alaskan  defenses. 

That  calamity,  by  the  way.  according  to 
Alaskans  was  occurring  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.  It  was  stopped  by  the  Invasion  of 
Kc»rea  and  the  determined,  continual  com- 
plainu  of  Alaskan  dvUlans. 

One  of  the  operators  of  airlines  across  the 
north  Pacific  put  it  this  way  to  the  United 
States  Senate  "taak  force"  which  went  north 
last  October  to  investigate  Alaska  prepared- 


ness: 


WlTHiaUWAI,  '-■■—« 


"A  100-percent  withdrawal  of  the  Air  Force 
was  ordered  frcoi  the  bases  of  Shemya.  Am- 
chitka.  Adak.  Umnak.  and  Cold  Bay  on  June 
30.  1950.  This  would  not  only  have  crip- 
pled our  north-Pacific  air  route,  but  would 
have  left  undefeaded  five  of  th*  finest  air- 
fields in  the  world,  oxtisg  bfindreds  of  mll« 
lions  of  doUsrs  to  build. 

"It  would  hav*  deprived  us  of  weather 
forecasU  tn»B  this  ar«a — th*  Aleutian  is- 
lands— where  all  weather  affecting  Nwth 
America  originates." 

Perhaps,  said  this  Individual,  tt  was  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  the  Communists 
moved  into  Korea  about  the  time  some  of 
the  Aleutian  alflelds  were  supposed  to  hav* 
been  closed. 

Any  traveler  flying  over  Alaska  is  im- 
pressed with  the  all-embracing  magnitude 
of  the  land,  which  is  still  mostly  wildeme« 
despite  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
since  we  boufbt  It  from  Russia  in  1867.  The 
greatness  of  the  land  overshadows  th*  tiny 
scratches  man  has  made. 

From  5.000  feet  and  a  distance  of  10  miles 
even  Anchorage,  along  with  nearby  Elmen- 
dorf  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Richardson,  and 
their  combined  population  of  around  S5,000. 
aecm  ptmy.  Yet  they  form  the  largest  con- 
centration In  Alaska's  total  130,000  popula- 
Uon. 

The  Alaaka  Highway  leading  to  Fairbanks 
from  the  Canadian  border,  the  Richardson 
Highway  rtmning  Inland  from  Valdea  on  th* 
coast,  the  Steese  Highway  north  from  Fair- 
banks, the  Gl*r  n  and  Tok  Highways  connect- 
ing Anchorage  with  the  Richardson  and 
Alaaka  Highways,  and  the  Haines  Cut-off 
running  southward  to  the  Inside  Pa>isage — 
aU  these  are  insignificant  yellow  Ilr.es  across 
the  summer-green  tundra. 

Heavy  supplies  for  the  "strong  belt  '  come 
up  mainly  by  ocean  steamer,  of  course.  They 
travel  the  sheltered  inside  passage  ncalh- 
westward  from  Seattle  for  1J)Q0  miles  and 
then  cross  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Seward 
and  Whittier,  where  they  are  transferred  to 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 

oaxATnt  sBZPicnrFB 

If  war  shoTild  come,  this  route  would  t)e 
the  main  artery  of  supply — though  highways 
and  airways  would  then  ciury  greatly  in- 
creased tonnages.  The  G\iU  of  Alaska  seg- 
ment of  the  ocean  route  admittedly  Is  wide 
open  to  submarine  attack.     However: 

"Oennany  presented  quit*  a  submarine 
problem  too.  and  we  solved  it,"  says  Gen- 
eral Kepner. 

For  the  past  6  months  greater  shipments 
have  been  hauled  from  the  States  to  Alaska 
than  were  hauled  during  any  similar  period 
In  World  War  II — and  the  tempo  of  these 
shipments  will  continue  for  s  long  time. 
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This  wi::  m««n  more  fi«bter  plane*  ready 
t<)  tdKt  to  tbe  air  on  a  momtDt't  notice. 
m.x*  raciliiies  for  boualug  b«aT7  and  m«- 
a:u!T,  b-mb^rs  vhlcb  would  fly  north  fiom 
ihf  :>ute»  should  hostilities  bc^ln.  and  ade- 
q  ;ai«  ;ivm^  quarters  for  tbotuands  of  tol- 
d.'rrs  saiLrs  and  airmen  yet  to  come  north 
fr".m  ihf  s'tatei. 

Alusica  !(  ■belt  of  strenifth."  for  all  lU  ap- 
parent iiisii^riiflcance  to  the  casual  obserrer. 
Is  b*uig  made  constantly  stronger.  Even- 
tual It  It  should  be  so  strong  that — If  we 
cor.tinue  our  vigilance — aggression  against 
any  part  of  Alaska  just  would  not  pay. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoMsnt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CM*  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Pearl  8,  Buck.  Nobel  prize 
winner  and  authority  on  Asia,  has  writ- 
ten a  challenging  article  in  Look  maga- 
zine entitled  "Why  Asia  Hates  Us." 
This  is  an  important  subject  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  recog- 
nize that  China  Is  going  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  world  affairs  for  the  next 
hundred  years.  I  include  her  article 
as  part  of  my  remarks: 

Wht  Asia  HancB  Us 
(By  Pearl  B.  Buck) 

ATTKa    UX)KIMO    TTT    TO    C*    VOB    TSAIS    M    THX 

SYMBOL  or  raMMDOM,  BATS  A  MOTis  oasxavn, 

THX    PBOPLS    or  ASIA    NOW    TWML    WX   AaC    KM- 

nax  8rTU>KBS  otnaB.*'aB 

Once  the  peoples  of  Asia  w«re  orr  :rlends. 
Now  they  are  bewUdarod  by  tis  and  wounded. 
They  hste  us.  Harah  words  are  flung  at  us 
from  everywhere  in  Asia. 

Some  of  us  cry  out  with  indignation. 
"Look  at  what  we  have  done  for  them.  Look 
at  the  missionaries  we  have  been  sending 
for  generations  to  China.  We  are  always 
giving  relief  here  and  there  and  every- 
where " 

But  anger  and  rastotment  are  useless. 
Nor  can  we  simply  shrug  our  shoulders  and 
not  care  whether  we  are  liked  or  not.  Asia 
la  moat  of  the  world,  the  peoples  of  Asia 
are  most  of  the  world's  peoftles.  And  In 
our  struggle  against  eommunlam.  It  Is  of 
thr  greatest  importanee  to  us  what  they  think 
of  us. 

Therefore,  let  us.  In  common  sense  and 
prudence,  ask  ouraalres  why  we  are  hated. 

W1tX?C    ASIANS   r.OOKlB  TO  US  WITH  mVO«   ANO 
M01>X.  WS  TimitlD  ASAimV  THEM 

ir  I  had  to  simply  reason  why  we  are  so 
hated.  I  would  say  that  tt  la  because  the 
Asians  feel  that  we  have  dacelved  them. 
They  feel  we  have  laken  aidas  against  them. 
We  have  desUoy*d  their  Ideal  of  us.  There 
Is  nothing  so  necessary  as  an  Ideal,  at  least 
to  an  Asian;  nothing  so  pr«eloas  ■■  the  need 
to  trust  someone. 

We  were  the  trusted,  we  were  Um  admired. 
To  them  we  were  tlM  good,  not  really  for 
what  we  had  don*,  but  for  what  we  were. 

Americans  bad  one*  bean  eotonlals,  too. 
subjecu  of  the  English,  who  not  only  held 
India  and  Malays  and  Burma  but  aLv>  held 
great  piece*  of  Chlaasa  soU:  whoae  ships 
sailed  into  thafr  Inland  waters:  whoae  bold 
was  unshakeaMa  upon  the  euatons  receipts 
and  upon  the  Chftnasa  ports:  who  hsd  foufht 
war;:  to  force  the  sala  of  opium  upon  China. 


ova   RFC  'ISO    ".^.^S    Z<tOD 

Americans  had  !:e'.fr  d  -ne  ai.y  'if  t^.»-•^p 
things.  We  had  no  p<ir*.s,  we  ci.d  r.  •  •-■t.-'--' 
the  cu8tom.s  rever.ue  we  r.ever  f  Uijr.t  the 
Chinese  We  had  even  lce:.it  .'^er  powers 
from  dlvldina;  up  China  M^rf  "r.  r..  th.\t.  tn 
time*  of  famirse  f'X>cI  cime  '.:  -n:  -l.e  A:ji*>ri- 
caas  as  it  did  n^it  frorr.  Aiiyxi-.r':-  r.^.-  .:.  1 
American   missior.a.'-ies   were  kii.^i   .i:.  :    .       ; 

But,  ab<jve  ai:.  so  far  ab'  ve  .i'..  '  r  -..e 
Asian  people*  that  it  was  d::-.\'>.<-.  :;:e  ..ri.y 
significance.  America  wa.s  a  repubUc.  a  place 
where  people  ruled  them.se '.ve.s  by  choosing 
their  own  tfoverncrs.  and  a  place  where  there 
was  plenty  for  everybi-xiy  It  could  be  done. 
In  Asia,  therefore.  It  could  be  doi.e  They 
would  learn  from  America 

That  all  this  Is  ri-  w  cha:.aed,  ar;d  th.3t  we 
have  come  to  be  hated,  is  not  b-cause  we  are 
really  hateful  There  Is  nothing  m  the  es- 
sential Annerlcan  nature  as  it  is  found  m  the 
vast  average  of  cur  people  that  sh.  uld  be 
hateful  to  the  pefiples  of  Asia  Or.  the  ci  ri- 
trary,  we  are  far  more  alteable  to  .\siau.-i  thari 
most  of  the  peoples  cf  Eur"j.>e  are  Our 
frankness,  our  humor,  our  gener  .sity,  uur 
practicality,  our  ability  tn  rrmice  frieixi.-'  ai.y- 
where.  all  are  qualities  that  the  .\Maii  liltes 
and  understand.s 

It  is  true  that,  by  the  standards  of  the 
average  Asian,  we  are  vulvar  It  is  al.so  true 
that  the  conduct  of  Americans  in  th<  Armed 
Forces  did  deeply  shock  the  peoples  of  Asia 
The  drunkenness  alcne  was  repulsive  It 
was  also  a  shock  to  the  mar.  of  .Asia  to  dis- 
cover the  venality  of  many  Americar;s 
Asians  are  used  enough  to  cnrruptior.  and 
bribery,  but  somehow  they  did  r.nt  expect 
Americans  to  exhibit  these  evils  Tr.pv  were 
too  idealistic  ab<3Ut  us.  Nor  were  the  .Asians 
reassured  when  they  saw  our  hai;Kllr.<  over 
food  for  India 

But  it  is  not  over  these  thini;s  rh.i'-  the 
peoples  of  Asia  have  turned  agiiust  us 
Where  we  have  deceived  them,  they  feel  is 
In  the  ideal  of  freedom 

All  the  i?reat  good  of  America  came  Asi.ms 
used  to  say  and  believe,  fr^m  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  free  nation  Pe<pie  must  be  free. 
they  declared,  before  they  cjuid  achieve  that 
wonderful  American  way  of  life  As  the  er.d 
of  World  War  II  drew  near  they  Ich  ke  1  to 
us  with  fervor,  hope    and  certainty 

One  day  when  I  picked  up  the  mornir.g 
newspaper.  I  saw  insliintly  that  we  had 
struck  the  first  bluw  for  our  own  destruction 

The  blow  fell  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference What  happened  was  rep<.'rted  in  'he 
New  York  Times  in  an  arMde  carryinsj  the 
headline;  "United  Slates  will  oppose  colo- 
nial liberty — Americans  indicate  line  up  with 
Britain  and  France  agamst  an  mdepeiidi-ncf 
pledge." 

Imagine,  pleas*",  you  who  now  read  this. 
what  it  means  to  p>eople  who  h.ive  hoped  !  r 
one  Ihlni^  above  all  else,  and  this  f  r  ijfner- 
atlons;  to  have  I'ooked  so  loiii;  to  one  s.  iirce 
only  for  help,  then  to  have  th.it  one  declare 
himself  against  such  help  Imaiftne,  if  ynvi 
can.  the  surge  of  bewilderment  and  despair 
that  flooded  into  Asian  hearts  when  they 
heard  that  we  were  on  the  side  of  old  em- 
pire and  therefore  against  them 

By  a  few  sentences,  spoken  by  an  Ameri- 
can ofllclal  delegate  in  the  congress  it  the 
peoples  In  San  Franci.'sco.  we  laid  the  way 
for  all  that  has  hap«ned  since 

Our  delegates  at  San  Francisco  were  yn  d 
people,  but  none  of  them  knew  Asia  Few 
of  them  had  ever  read  the  history  of  Asia 
But  above  this  ignorance  of  our  delegates. 
the  tragedy  is  that  we.  the  American  penpie. 
did  not  know  the  events  that  were  to  h*  un- 
leashed by  the  opposlthni  of  our  delegates 
to  colonial  liberty. 

What  has  happened  since  has  been  the  in- 
evitable consquence  of  an  atti'ude  of  mind, 
a  policy,  which  has  denied  a.^ain  and  aaaln 
the  true  Ideals  of  our  pe<>ple      Thus   r   was 


n..;cle  p. am  later  that  we  would  net  Jcln 
■A  h  afheartedly  m  a  plan  for  the  admlnistra- 
ti  ,:i  of  f  xxi  on  a  world  scale;  a  plan  that 
r  uld  have  put  an  end.  once  and  for  all,  to 
t;:af  uh.soIete  and  Inadequate  relief  work 
tr.  It  wastes  so  much  of  our  money  Instead, 
*►•  declared  to  the  world — that  is,  our  repre- 
-fTitatives  did— that  we  would  use  food  as  a 
p  aoica:  weapon,  and  so  we  have  done. 

•AE   HAVE   CPHELD  0^^LY  THOSE  WTLLING  TO  TMCE 
DIRECTION    FKOM    C3 

We  have  proceeded  in  the  most  provincial 
a:.-!  1  cal-mir.ded  fashion  to  act  everywhere 
i:i  the  w'Tld  without  reference  to  other 
peoples  Wf  have  upheld  only  those  persons 
who  were  willing  to  take  direction  from  us; 
usually  pt-rsons  rejected  by  their  own  people 
and  who  followed  us  for  the  most  corrupt 
reasons  of  personal  power  and  gain. 

C'.mmur.lsm  is  not  Important  to  any  peo- 
ple ir.  Asia  Freedom  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tar.re.  f-r  they  are  convinced  that  only  with 
freedjm  have  they  the  chance  to  build  a 
better  life.  Freedom  and  the  chance  to  build 
a  better  life,  that  Is  all  they  ask.  If  com- 
munism does  not  give  them  these  two  con- 
diti'ins,   they  will   reject  communism. 

What  a  fearful  loss  it  was  when.  In  our 
blind  localism,  we  threw  away  the  peoples 
of  .Asia  and  thought  that  we  could  do  with- 
out them  I  it  was  such  an  unnecessary 
loss  we  could  .so  easily  have  kept  them  with 
us.  for  we  had  their  support,  their  faith, 
their  love. 

LOST    OPPOHTCNtTT 

We  had.  and  we  have,  the  ability  to  help 
them,  and  to  help  them  is  to  help  ourselves. 
We  have  thrown  all  that  away  and  we  have 
instead  their  hatred,  their  enmity,  so  that 
t.he  incredible,  monstrous  fact  is  that  the 
Chinese,  who  were  never  our  enemies  and 
are  not  our  enemies  today,  have  actually 
been  at  war  with  us.  their  sons  killing  ours 
ar.d  being  killed  by  ours. 

Fr 'im  the  folly  of  San  Francisco,  when 
all  Asia  sat  at  our  feet,  has  sprouted,  like 
branches  from  a  noxious  tree,  one  folly  after 
another 

I*  ha^  been  agony  tr  those  of  us  who  know 
Asia,  and  who  have  watched  helpless;  for 
there  was  no  way  to  r  ach  the  ears,  or  minds, 
of  those  who  were  committing  the  follies, 
final  agony  now  is  to  travel  among  our  own 
people,  as  I  have  done,  and  to  find  that  our 
people  themselves  feel  betrayed  somehow  by 
thtise  who  have  been  so  foolish. 

Our  people  are  for  the  freedom  of  other 
peoples.  Our  people,  by  and  large,  are  for 
organizing  the  distribution  of  food  so  that 
everyb"  dy  has  enough  to  eat.  ScientLsts 
and  food  experts  tell  us  that  there  is  plenty 
of  food  in  the  world  for  all.  and  much  more 
th.tn  Could  be  grown  on  land  and  in  the 
sea.  None  need  be  hungry.  We  have  kncwl- 
edtte  enough,  tcK).  to  make  people  more 
healthy  everywhere  and  to  save  the  lives  of 
chiidren 

It  WDUld  take  little  indeed  to  make  the 
w  srld  a  better  place:  little  e.x~ep*  organiz- 
ing leadership.  We  crjuld  so  easily  provide 
this  le.idership  toward  peace,  out  of  our 
own  e.xperience  here  at  home,  and  in  the 
d<  ing  communism  would  be  defeated  once 
and  for  all.  The  practical  idealism  that  Is 
really  the  genius  of  our  American  people 
ciiild  ftnd  its  glorious  expression  and  the 
uhi-ie  world  would  benefit. 

Yet,  at  a  crucial  moment  on  the  life  of  tne 
world  s  people,  our  course  has  lam  In  Ignor- 
anct',  and  there  now  falls  upon  us  the  weight 
ol  past  history  in  Asia. 

ONLY   oil  DtMOCRATlC  WISDOM  AND  E.tPX31XNCE 
C.\N    WIN    ASIA 

The  people  of  Asia  are  saying  that  Amer- 
icans are  no  different  from  other  white 
people  They  are  saying  that  It  was  only 
when  we  had  no  material  need  of  empl.-« 
that  we  did  not  attack  them  as  the  others 
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did.  They  think  that  we  have  now  oome  to 
the  point  of  sticb  need  and  that  we  will 
try  to  make  an  empire  in  our  tlnae.  All 
empire  begins  In  trade,  and  so.  th«  Asiaoa 
fear,  will  beg;ln  our  new  empire. 

It  is  eaiiy.  If  one  knows  A&las  history,  to 
see  how  the  peoples  over  there  would  think 
that  of  us.    It  is  their  final  despair. 

I  do  not  think  It  was  communtom  that 
made  the  Chineae  soldiers  fight  against  us 
In  Korea.  They  fought  because  they  be- 
lieved that  we  are  the  new  empire  builders 
and  Communist  piropaganda.  seised  upon 
their  fear;  the  same  old  fear  that  made 
Ji»paa  our  enemy. 

They  have  fought,  thoee  Chinese,  to  ke«p 
us  from  the  soil  of  Asia,  which  Is  their  solL 
Korea  has  always  been  a  danger  spot,  a  gac« 
liito  Asia.  No  foreign  western  people  will 
be  tolerated  there. 

It  would  be  one  more  folly  on  our  part 
did  we  believe  that  we  can  ever  estahliah  in 
Korea  a  government  favoratie  only  to  the 
United  States.  If  that  seems  unr«uonahle 
to  any  American,  let  him  imagine  the  Rus- 
sians ticking  over  Mexico  and  estahliahing 
there  a  government  favorable  only  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  wotild  not  tolerate  it. 
So  is  Korea  joined  to  the  very  soil  of  Russia 
and  to  China's  soil,  and  is  separated  from 
Japan  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of  water. 

Korea  should  be  like  a  Swltaerlacd  in 
Asia.  Neutrality  must  be  the  goal,  a  sternly 
guarded  and  constantly  nfkintained  neu- 
trality. Only  so  can  the  Korean  people  ba 
Independent  until  the  nations  are  ready  to 
set  up  world  government. 

Let  us  prepare  now,  and  let  us  have,  ready 
and  waiting  a  government  set  up  tmder  the 
guardianship  at  the  United  Nations,  with 
Korean  advisers  but  for  the  present  no  Ko- 
rean administrative  crfBclals  Let  the  most 
active  of  those  oTftrlals  be  men  of  other 
Asian  countries. 

LXT  rS  ACT  wow 

Let  us  at  the  same  time  have  ready  and 
announce  at  once,  continually  and  every- 
where, plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Korea, 
with  the  funds  provided  and  waiting.  These 
plans  should  be  basic.  In  housing,  trans- 
portation, hydroelectric  power  and  food  sup- 
ply 

What  we  do  for  Kcarea  should  then  be  the 
blueprint  for  the  rest  of  Asia,  except  that 
other  peoples  do  not  need  the  guardtanahlp 
of  the  U  N.  Some  of  the  smaller  nations 
may  ask  for  tt  as  protection  against  greedy 
neighbors.  The  people  of  Ponnosa  already 
want  It.  But  all  peoples  will  welcome  and 
cooperate  with  plans  that  will  help  them  to 
find  for  themselves  freedom  and  economic 
betterment. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  the  excuses  of 
dead  empire,  which  complained,  lor  example, 
of  the  birth  rate  tn  India.  The  facts  are  that 
India's  rate  of  Increase  Is  less  than  our  own 
and  India's  density  of  population  only  one- 
third  that  of  England's — yet  no  one  suggests 
that  England  cut  her  birth  rate.  Twenty- 
three  percent  of  India's  soil  could  be  and  la 
n-Jt  available  for  agriculture. 

The  situation  of  Asia's  peoples  Is  not 
complex.  Those  who  talk  about  complex- 
It  iee  are  thoee  who  want  to  muddy  the 
waters  for  their  own  ends. 

And   what  next? 

Only  thPt  we  Americans  most  work  en- 
tirely through  and  with  the  United  Nations 
In  the  making  of  plans  and  In  their  execu- 
tion. 

We  Americans  are  fortunate  that  there  ts 
now  the  United  Nattons.  Anything  we  do 
alone,  as  Americans,  will  be  suspect  In  Asia 
for  a  long  time.  We  have  to  prove  cmrselvea 
all  over  again.  We  have  to  demonstrate 
our  Ideals  on  a  world  scale. 

Thl.5  can  be  done  through  a  sincere  and 
wholehearted  support  of  the  United  Nations, 
a  support   we   have   naver   yet  given.     Wa 


moat  put  aalda  our  detensiva  bahavtar  and 
act  wlttk  tntesrtty  and  moral,  aa  well  aa 
practical  laadoahlp. 

Let  OS  do  ao  without  biamm  to  others.  I 
can  bear  with  eqtianlmlty  tJie  ranttngs  nt 
Runlans  in  imblie  places,  but  I  cannot  en- 
dure the  sanke  bebavlar.  I  do  not  expect  tt. 
from  our  American  reirea^itatlves. 

Long  ago  In  China,  my  old  C<mfuclan 
tutor  used  to  make  me  write  every  day  this 
teaching  of  the  wise  man:  "The  superior 
man  blames  hlmaeU,  the  Inferior  man 
blames  others." 

Without  more  waste  at  time  and  life  in 
blaming  othos,  let  us  put  to  the  use  of  all 
peoples  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Here  Is  our  conquering  weapon  against 
communism.  Here  Is  the  vray  to  win  Asia 
back.  There  la  nc  other  weapon,  no  other 
way. 


Fire  Gr^t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  MILL 

or   alABAlCA 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  HUX.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  were  listening  to  the  radio  Sunday 
afternoon  were  priirileged  to  hear  a  most 
interesting  and  inspirins  addreas  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Il}in<ris  tMr.  Dottg- 
LASl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RjECoao. 

There  btmg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

In  these  days  of  denunciations  and 
counterdenunciatlons,  I  thought  It  might 
be  well  tonight  to  speak  about  five  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten 
but  who  by  their  work  and  lives  have  helped 
to  make  us  all  better  men  and  wmen. 

The  first  la  John  Woolman.  the  Quaker 
tailor  who  was  bom  early  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  llv*i  a  life  at  apparent  obscurity 
but  who  was  the  spiritual  fountalnhead  of 
the  antislavery  movement  in  America. 
Slowly  tt  dawned  on  Woolman  as  a  young 
man  that  slavery  was  a  great  moral  wrong. 
Human  beings  were  treated  as  property  and 
frequently  overworked  and  cruelly  handled. 
The  system  brutaliaed  both  the  slave  and 
the  master.  But  It  was  widespread  and  it 
was  profitable.  Almost  no  one  questioned 
it  and  moat  men  of  meana  owned  slaves. 
But  Woolman's  inner  voice  would  not  1^  him 
rest.  It  told  him  slavery  was  wrong  and 
that  he  should  bear  testlmany  against  It. 
so  he  quietly  traveled  over  the  coun^ 
speaking  at  Quaker  meetlnga  and  to  Icdi- 
viduaJ  Quakers,  urging  them  to  stand  out 
against  slavery. 

One  by  one.  the  Quaker  yearly  meetings 
passed  resolutions  asking  all  their  members 
to  fre^  theh-  slaves.  Woolman  was  then 
given  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  Jobs  a 
man  could  have.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
visiting  committee  to  call  on  Quaker  slave- 
holders and  get  them  to  free  their  bonds- 
men. He  did  this  for  years  with  such  gentle- 
ness and  htmifUty  that  few  harsh  words  were 
ever  spoken  to  him  and  try  1T75  the  Quakers 
had  freed  their  slaves  without  a  cent  of 
compensation  and  were  out  from  tmder- 
neeth  the  gr«it  curse  of  slavery.  Freed  from 
the  profits  of  this  tnatltutton.  they  ^amlahed 
in  the  next  tiiree-quarters  of  a  century  the 


spiritual    shock    troops    of    the    antlslavary 
movement. 

How  mucAi  better  tt  woukl  have  been  had 
othos  followed  the  example  of  Woolman  and 
his  aaodatcs?  Had  this  been  done,  we 
need  never  have  had  the  Civil  War  with  all  of 
Its  terrible  loas  oC  life,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  races  und  the  aectkms  would  t<Jday 
be  Infinitely  more  friendly.  But  because  the 
people  would  not  follow  John  Woolman  Btid 
the  way  of  love,  they  had  to  take  John  Brown 
and  the  way  of  force,  with  Grant  to  boot 

The  second  man  I  want  to  speak  about  was 
a    black- bearded    German    immigrant    who 
fought  In  the   Ctvli  War,   came  to  Chic««o. 
practiced  law,  and  to  1883  became  Oovernoi 
of  Illinois.     Hu  name  was  John  Peter  Alt- 
geld      At   a   time   when   women   worked    13 
hours  a  day  or  more  In  factories,  he  helped 
pass   an   8- hour    law — the   first    o:   its    kind 
in  this  country.     Reaentful  of  tnjwtioe.  be 
pardoned  a  group  of  anarchists  who  had  been 
convicted  of  murder  in  connection  vrtth  the 
Haymarket  riots.     He  did  this  not  because 
he  sympathiaed  with  their  aims,  which  he 
did  not.  but  because  he  believed  vrtth  reason 
that  they  had  not  received  a  fair  trial  and 
that  there  was  no  adequate  evtdenc*  to  indi- 
cate their  gtillt.     But   perhaps   his   noblest 
act  was  at  the  compOatlon  of  his  term.     Ke 
had  been  beaten  for  reelection  and  he  had 
lost    his    forttuie.     At   thU   very    Juncture. 
Char  lea  T.  Terkes,  the  corrupt  streetcar  mag- 
T  ate.  vras  getting  from  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture   a    &0-year    franchlae    for    ttM    uae    of 
Chicago's     streets     without     oompenaatlon. 
Yerkes  went  to  Altgeid.  offered  him  aSOO.OOO 
In  currency  which  was  In  a  aafety  deposit 
box  In  Chicago,  if  he  wonld  allow  the  bUI 
to  become  law  without  hta  alcnature.     Alt- 
geld  was  sorely  tempted.     Ha  took  the  key 
to  the  box.  counted  the  money,  foiaid  tt  was 
not  marked,  md  then  took  counsel  with  his 
oonaclence.     At  tba  eleventh  hour,  he  ra- 
tiirned   the  key  to  Terkaa  and  vetoed  the 
traction  bill  with  a  stmglng  meaaage  which 
concluded.  "I  cannot  sell  oot  the  people  of 
Chicago. '     Then,  his  term  over,  beaten  and 
disgraced,  and  with  only  f?  In  hla  pocket,  ha 
took  the  day  coach  to  Chicago.     The  only 
man    who   met    him   was   Joe   Martin,    the 
farmer  gambler  who  loved  Altgeid  with  all 
his  heart  and  who  had  a  keener  Insight  Into 
true  virtue  than  moat  of  the  self-rtghteous 
people. 

It  was  of  Altgeid  that  our  prairie  poet, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  wrote: 

"Sleep  on.  Eagle  forgotten. 
Under  the  stone. 
Time  has  its  way  with  you 
And  death  haa  it  own." 

But  Lindsay  continued:  "To  live  In  man- 
kind. Is  far.  far  more  than  to  live  in  a  name." 

The  tenderness  and  the  Integrity  of  John 
Peter  Altgeid  lives  on  In  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Illinois  and  elsewhere. 

The  third  person  was  Jane  Addams,  the 
miller's  daughter,  who  started  Hull  House 
tn  the  Blums  of  Chicago  In  1888  and  who  for 
nearly  50  years  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the 
naked,  and  cared  for  the  sick  In  body  and 
soul.  Nor  did  she  stop  there.  Miss  Addams 
and  her  associates  opened  the  first  play- 
ground, established  day  nurseries,  started 
the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  and  the 
Juvenile  court,  took  care  of  Immigrants, 
got  the  garbage  out  of  the  streets  and  alleys 
and  helped  with  protective  legislation  for 
women  and  children.  Believing  that  the 
poor  should  have  beauty  as  well  as  bread, 
she  sponsored  dance  claasea  and  a  Utile 
theater,  organised  a  music  and  an  art  ecbool 
and  developed  an  Industrial  mtifieum  which 
preceded  the  great  museums  of  Munich  and 
Chicago.  Out  of  her  Insight  Into  tlie  hun- 
gers of  the  human  heart,  Jane  Addams  be- 
came one  of  our  most  penetrating  and  poign- 
ant   writers.     Her    books    such    as    Twenty 
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Tears  at  Hull 
ctai  Eibica,  Haw  Tdaala  oi  Pa^ea.  Ttt* 
Spirit  of  Tootk.  and  tba  Cltf  Straata  and 
The  DevU-Ba^  at  HuU  lloiiaa  ara  part  of 
t.be  permanant  etaaalea  Pt  oar  Utaratura.  A 
devoted  workar  far  paaea  and  Intcmatkmal 
underatarwting.  Jana  atv**""*  want  further 
than  moat  of  ua  araald  p>  bat  aba  acmed 
on  a  wide  soato  tba  aaada  ot  aettva  good  will. 

A  ciuaen  oC  tlia  vcrld.  alia  vaa  alao  Qrmly 
rcMiied  U)  Haiatod  Straat  and  th«  Blnody 
Twentieth  Ward,  at  CSklcaso.  Sba  ocanbtned 
txy.tx  cbaractar  and  eoltura  to  a  rara  decree 
and  alter  fcaowU^  her  for  many  years.  I 
vould  say  sba  vaa  ooa  of  tha  two  authentic 
gainta  whom  I  have  erar  mat. 

My  fourth  and  OUh  aelecttona  were  both 
United  Statea  aanatora.  Mamaly.  Robert  U. 
La  FiiUette.  of  Wlaeonata.  and  his  friend 
aind  reilov  Ochtar  Oaorfa  W.  Norria.  of  Ne- 
braska La  roUatta.  early  In  hla  career,  had 
to  decide  whathar  or  not  ha  should  make 
public  an  attcnap*  to  Infloanca  Improperly 
the  supretxM  court  of  hU  State.  He  de- 
cided :u  do  so  and  waa  inunedlately  attacked 
nn  iht  ground  that  ha  had  betrayed  a  con- 
ndence  Aftw  aavaral  defeata.  he  waa  Anal- 
ly eli^cted  Oovaroar  of  Wlaoonaln  In  1900. 
Here  he  ptiahad  through  numcroua  reforms 
such  aa  the  eatabUahmant  of  a  State  Income 
tax.  the  regulation  of  prlvau  utllltiea  based 
upon  a  physical  vaJuatkm  of  their  property, 
a  reform  of  tha  gcnaral  property  tax,  the 
building  up  of  tha  State  onlvarslty  into  one 
of  the  great  free  Inatltutlona  <tf  the  land,  a 
workmen  s  eompenaatlcn  act  for  Indtiatrlal 
accidents  and  a  boat  of  other  ntcartm. 

One  of  tbaaa  raforms  waa  to  eatabllsh  a 
genuine  syxtam  d  cItU  servlee  for  State 
empluye«6.  This  waa  M  yaan  ago:  so  that 
WlscunalQ  rmnlca  with  Maaaachuaetts  and 
New  York  aa  one  at  the  pioneers  in  this 
movement.  A  probiatn  which  always  comes 
up  when  cItU  aarrloa  la  first  put  Into  effect 
la  what  to  do  with  tha  existing  employees 
who  were  orlgtnally  appototad  on  poUtlcal 
grounds.  Should  they  be  turned  out  or  re- 
Ulnrd?  If  thay  ara  of  bis  own  party  or 
grou  ->.  a  Oovemor  genaraUy  tends  to  blanket 
them  In  as  parmanant  clvU  aerrants  and  thus 
try  to  glre  them  pemanent  Jobs.  If  the  em- 
ployee* beloog  to  tha  opposition,  however. 
It  u  a  common  practice  for  a  governor  to 
oust  them,  replace  them  with  his  own  men 
and  then  put  these  tmder  the  ];rotectlon  of 
civil  .service. 

But  this  tends  to  potaon  the  system  from 
very  start.  For  when  the  oppoeltlon 
takes  power,  they  caiutot  be  expected  to  abide 
by  the  results.  Tha  new  regime  will  there- 
ft  re  set  rid  of  thoae  who  have  the  Jobs  on 
one  pretext  or  another  and  give  tbe  poeJ- 
tions  to  their  own  foUowen.  Under  these 
cundltioos.  a  triH  merit  systam  becomes  im- 
possible and  elTll  aatvlca  a  mors  or  less 
hypcK-riUcal  fare*. 

When  La  FOUetu  became  governor,  bis 
enemies  mannad  tha  State  Joba  and  be  must 
have  been  sorely  taraptad.  But  ha  refused 
\o  are  his  opponenU  and  Inataad  gave  them 
eivii-servlce  tantira.  No  ana  oould  legiu- 
mstely  doubt  hla  linearity  aftar  that  and  aa  a 
result  the  marlt  ayMam  haa  probably  baaa 
developed  mora  faMy  in  Wlacomaln  than  In 
any  other  Stata.  For  that  full  credit  should 
be  given  to  Botart  II.  La  VoUatto. 

La  FoUeti!«  «mi  than  alaeted  to  tha  Sanata 
and  tmmedlatatj  atartad  oat  on  a  vigoroua 
prograr-  to  praaaiia  ecnnatttkm  and  pre- 
vent monopoly.  Wfean  ha  flrat  raaa  to  apeak 
In  the  Senata,  aU  hla  Ba^pabUetta  nrllfiapiaB 
left  the  Chaihw  toak  tba  ttna  eama  whan 
not  only  th«  irtiala  Smata  bat  tba  whoia 
country  Uctaaad  wfcaa  ba  mofea.  Ba  pavad 
a  law  to  prog— t  ammuk  tad  wotkad  eon- 
atanuy  for  »  pfflpw  phyalMl  valoatloo  c< 
tha  rallroadi  to  i«aana  tba  "natW  oat  of 
their  capttaUaBMoa.  Hla  sea.  Bohart  11.  La 
PoUctto.  Jr..  «tao  wweaadau  blm.  aarvad  for 


the 


ao  years  more  and  by  hla  skill  and  fair- 
neas  won  the  t.tle  of  the  "Senators'  Senator  " 

George  W.  Norrls  waa  a  Nebraska  lawyer 
who  came  to  Congress  in  1903  and  found  It 
dominated  by  big  bualneea  The  Hmise  of 
Representatives  was  then  ruled  by  ^^peaicer 
Cahhon  who  In  effect  appointed  Ail  cum- 
mltteea  and  decided  which  Congiessnian 
should  be  permitted  to  speak  and  which  bills 
could  be  called  up  for  action.  Nurrls  stood 
this  aa  long  as  he  could  and  then  wrh  a  few 
other  Progressive  Republicans  joined  'he 
Democrats  to  replace  the  absolute  mi/tiarrl'v 
of  the  Speaker  with  what  has  turned  ••w 
to  be  the  tempered  autocracy  of  the  Il.i>s 
Committee 

Coming  to  the  Senate  In  1912  N>  rris 
served  in  that  body  for  30  years  He  was 
active  In  every  gi'xxl  cause  but  his  two 
greatest  works  were  first  In  s?ettlp.g  the  so- 
called  antllume  durk  ameiidnienr  pissed 
wh'ch  made  Congress  more  responsive  t.^ 
the  popular  will  .-ind  secondly  iiv  creiitm^'. 
with  Franklin  Roosevelt  s  he.p,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  which  has  d.ine  so 
much  to  build  up  that  area  A  hard-boiled 
and  cynical  pciUtician  once  told  me  of 
Morris,  "Tou  cant  buy  him  nor  flatter  hiin 
nor  frighten  him  He  always  does  what  h" 
thinks  IS  right'  And  then  wlstJuKy  wi'.'i 
tears  running  down  his  face  he  said  I 
wish  I  could  be  like  Oe<jrKe  Norris  '  And  I 
would  add  that  many  of  u.s  believe  iie  w.i3 
t.ie  finest  and  purest  Senati  r  ut  the  ia^t 
century. 

In  these  days  of  strain  and  turmoil,  wp 
can  take  strensfth  in  the  examples  of  .J  hn 
Woolman.  John  Peter  Aitgeld  Jane  Adclama, 
Bob  La  Pollette  and  George  N  jr-is.  w  ri. j 
served  the  people  of  this  Nation  Ihtv  wne 
bitterly  attacked  and  criticiz.ed  m  their  d.Hy, 
but  their  lives  have  stood  t.he  test  i  f  tiir.e 

In  the  words  of  George  Eliol  they  have 
Joined  "the  choir  InvlRible  of  those  immorrai 
dead,  who  live  m  minds  made  better  bv  their 
presence."  But  at  times  one  h(  jh-s  that 
mankind  can  recognize  such  men  and  women 
while  they  are  living  .\iid  n-ji  mereiv  ii'itr 
they  have  died.  I  shall  tljse  there:":  r«»  vn"h 
the  final  words  of  Bernard  Shaw  m  his  p. ay. 
Saint  Joan:  ■'O  G'Xl  that  madest  this  be.iu':- 
ful  earth,  when  will  it  be  ready  to  receive 
Thy  saints.    How  long.  O  Lord,  how  loug?" 


Stephen  T.  Early 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MAS.S.»CHfSETr8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaktr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  broadcast 
by  Earl  Godwin: 

This  program  Is  known  as  Earl  Godwin's 
Washington,  and  this  is  Washington  s  Earl 
Godwin  making  a  special  broadcttst  jn  this 
Sunday  morning  for  the  people  In  W<ushlni;- 
ton.  many  of  whom  knew  Stephen  T.  Early, 
who  died  yesterday,  the  lad  who  did  so  good 
a  Job  as  a  reporter  for  the  Assfxiated  Press 
In  the  days  when  I'ranklln  Roosevelt  was 
AasUtant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  in  later 
years  Mr.  Rooeevelt  lifted  Steve  right  out  of 
a  ecnnfortabU  and  well-paying  Job  In  the 
news  reals  and  made  him  one  of  that  famed 
trio  of  sacratarles  of  the  New  Deal.  Early. 
I^nila  Howe,  and  Itonrln  Mclntyre.  and  now 
these  men  who  sat  at  the  source  of  history 
and  who  helped  make  history  have  all  pasaed 


on.  Perhaps  to  review  things  with  "the 
boss'  —that  is  tbe  term  that  Steve  and  Mc- 
lntyre used — In  affection  and  reverence.  I 
did  not  know  Louis  Howe,  except  In  a  formal 
casual  manner,  but  the  two  others  I  knew 
from  the  days  when  we  were  reporters;  $33 
a  week  was  goo  pay:  at  any  rate,  that's  all 
a  go<xl  reporter  got  wh<?n  he  should  have 
been  getting  that  much  every  day  I  think 
I  can  recall  times  when  we  all  would  borrow 
a  dollar  from  one  another — a  dollar  seemed 
to  go  round  and  round  amongst  us  on  Thurs- 
day   the  day  before  payday 

Mv  regard  for  Steve  Early  wa.=  above  the 
a. era^-e  from  the  earliest  days  cf  our  ac- 
quaintance. Looking  back  at  it.  there  comes 
to  me  a  notlo'i  this  very  early  regard  was  due 
to  a  recognition  of  fine  quality  and  char- 
acter which  haa  Us  foundation  In  the  fine 
strain  o.'  good  breeding,  good  family — and 
bv  gcod  family  I  mean  the  strain  of  blood 
which  has  In  Its  character  arrived  at  by  test- 
ing— getting  over  the  hard  places  with  honor 
and  integrity  and  dignity,  and  being  able 
to  I'Kjk  any  man  In  the  face  and  tell  him  to 
go  to — a  phrase  I  can  repeal  to  myself  but 
I  Will  refrain  on  this  Sunday  morning  from 
being  t(.x)  outspoken. 

That  fine  character  from  well-bred  an- 
cestors kept  Steve  Early  on  the  right  path 
and  on  equitable  terms  with  the  rocking 
world  of  events  during  the  whole  of  the  New 
Deal,  for  he  seryed  Franklin  Roosevelt  from 
InauKuratlon  day  until  that  tragic  day  down 
at  Warm  Springs.  Stev-  never  lost  hia  sense 
of  proportion 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  good  Virginia  fam- 
ily of  Earlys  mtalned  the  famous  Jubal 
Early.  Confederate  cavalry  leader  who  was 
one  of  the  rea.sons  why  the  North  had  a  rough 
time  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  town 
which  can  be  proud  to  claim  the  honor  of 
Steve  Early's  birthplace  Is  a  typical  town  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge — Crozet 
Is  the  name  If  there  Is  an  Eiirly  Street  or 
Avenue  there  may  I  suggest  that  they  nomi- 
nate a  thoroughfare  for  that  distinction  and 
and  name  It  all  the  way  Stephen  T.  Early 
Hiijhway. 

Weil,  In  the  days  when  Steve  Early  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt  were  getting  acquainted. 
Steve  as  a  reporter.  Roosevelt  as  Assistant 
.Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  part  of  the  time 
Marvin  Mclntyre  working  on  the  Washlng- 
tiin  Times  when  Frank  Munsey  owned  It.  and 
later  working  as  a  civilian  publicity  man  for 
the  Navy.  Roosevelt  showed  that  amazing 
and  explosive  spirit  which  did  things  foi- 
the  Navy  in  the  face  of  the  Old  Admiral 
Clique  which  was  strong  as  horse  radish  in 
those  days.  Roosevelt  ordered  built  ships 
that  Congress  had  never  authorized  and 
then  got  Joseph  Kennedy  to  build  them.  Joe 
was  afterwards  In  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, his  final  post  being  that  of  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain.  His  son  Is  now 
a  great  success  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts.  Roosevelt  made  news 
of  a  delightfully  refreshing  variety  as  As- 
si.nant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  he  never 
got  over  the  habit  of  calling  his  superior 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels 
"B<.>ss  ■  Called  him  "Boss"  even  when  Pres- 
ident; and  Roosevelt  maae  Daniels  Ambas- 
Rad<  r  to  Mexico 

I  do  not  know  how  many  publicity  men 
the  Navy  has  today  But  In  the  day  I  am 
now  recalling  the  Navy  had  Just  one:  and 
tne  Navy  never  m'ssed  hitting  the  front 
pages— why  should  It?  That  one  man  was 
Marvin  Mclntyre  and  hU  Navy  boss  waa  a 
naval  officer  named  John  Heflernan.  The 
milllona  of  dollars  now  spent  on  Navy  pub- 
licity seem  to  me  to  get  no  more  of  It  than 
Commander  Heffernan  got  with  Marvin 
Mclntyre.  acting  as  conUct  man.  leg  man. 
and  editor  for  the  enUre  Navy. 

Steve  Early  was  still  a  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  when  the  WUson  admlnla- 
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tratlon  fall  before  tba  eoalataght  of  ncrwialcy 
and   tha  electlOD  at  Warran  Bardtng.    Ha 
coTered    such   tream>dcN>B   stortaa:    Among 
them  the  burial  of  tba  unknown  ttAOimr  at 
Arlington,  followed  by  one  of  the  graataat 
and    most    completely    sincere    strotoa    of 
American  statcsmanahlp.  I  refer  to  tha  oOar 
of  Secretary  of  State  Gtughee  to  orguitoe  tba 
world  into  a  pact  for  tbe  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, and  thus  tfifce  the  burden  of  the  ooeta   « 
of  armies  and  navies  from  tbe  backs  of  tbe 
people  of   the   world   and   reduce   the   mili- 
tarism which  has  some  part  In  the  lannch- 
ing  of  wars,  say  what  you  will.     That  was 
lust  as  sincere  as  Is  our  own  offer  today  to 
use  atomic  energy  for  peaceful,  conatrtictlve 
purposes  and  lay  aside  the  atom  tm  a  weapon. 
The   niitionB   of  the  world   all  yammered 
and   stammered   and   then   just   had    to   sit 
down    and   sign    the   treaty,   which    redtieed 
Japan    to   tbe   proper   proportion   as   to  her 
battle^htpe  and  did  other  things  of  a  liloe 
narure.     We  scrapped  certain  shlpa  and  we 
atone  of  all  the  nations  kept  to  our  reduction 
promises.     By   the   time   we   had   kept   our 
promise    and    the    others    had    gone    ahead 
b'lilding  navtee.  It  looked  aa  tf  we  were  In- 
viting trotible  for  ourselves.     I  recall  Repre- 
!ientatlve  Cj^ml  VnrscH*.  at  Oeorgla.  chatiman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  getting  up 
and    ral5lng    a    terrlllc    rumpus    about    this 
thing  I'm  telling  you — our  pure  but  weak 
attitude  as  to  naval  strength — and  from  then 
or.    we    have   become   the  strongest   Nation. 
L(t  us  keep  that  way  as  long  as  we  have  to 
live  In  a  world  of  ptirates  and  Uars. 

Steve  reported  much  of  that,  and  the  epi- 
sode which  stands  out  most  brilliantly  in  his 
reporting  career  was  tbe  attention  to  dtity 
which  gave  him  tbe  scoop  of  the  century — 
the  death  of  President  Harding.  He  was  the 
reporter  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotti  at  San  Fran- 
cisco who  staired  on  tbe  }ob  while  every  other 
man  left — rather  nattirally  iiecaose  we  had 
been  assured  that  all  danger  ctf  ttie  Presi- 
dent's death  had  paaaed.  We  had  been  on  a 
long,  grueling  death  watch,  and  when  tbe 
word  came  that  it  woold  be  safe  to  leave  wa 
ptled  over  to  tbe  Bobaaalan  Club  and  relaxed. 
Steve  Barly  did  not  go.  Be  stayad  on  tba 
story.  Now.  that  particular  type  of  stlek- 
to-lt-iveneas  Is  cbaraetartetic  of  certato  newa- 
men  and  It  la  Joat  that  qtwUty  wblcfa  rUed 
the  Caaeboalovaklan  barbarians  wbo  stoiiek 
at  American  Reporter  William  Oatls  like  an 
infuriated  ratttaanake. 

H&rdlnc's  KkAroom  was  on  one  floor  of  tbe 
hotel.  Steve's  room  and  oiBce.  with  a  tele- 
graph instrumcat  and  operator  in  It.  waa  on 
the  floor  either  above  or  beluw — I  have  for- 
gotten that  detail.  But  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  Presidential  suite.  Early  In  tbe  eeealag 
he  saw  oom motion:  aomeone  roabed  oat:  a 
nurse  rushed  in.  Mrs.  Harding  rtiabed  In  and 
out,  and  .ludBoii  Wdllver.  a  White  Houae 
public -relations  and  contact  man.  came 
bursting  forth. 

Steve's  tralioed  aenaaa  told  hbn  what  had 
happened.  He  aaknd  tbe  all-fulfllling  quaa- 
tion  of  WeUtvcr.  "Wbm  axe  you  going  to 
iasue  a  bulletin?" 

Whatever  ancwer  be  got  cauaed  him  to 
hot  foot  It  to  bla  hotel  room  and  oAoe.  He 
told  tbe  Aaaoelatad  Preas  frosn  there.  "Oet 
ready  for  extra."  Newspapers  got  out  extra 
edltione  in  thoae  daya  before  radio.  And 
when  the  ottclal  buUettn  came.  Staee  beat 
the  world  by  a  lo(«  aaties  of  mbsutaa,  wMefa 
Is  a  great  feat  In  tba  aewa  gaaae. 

Steve  waa  tn  a  hKratlve  Job  In  a  aa^- 
reel  company  when  Franklin  Buuaiealt  de- 
cided to  run  for  tbe  nooalnatlaB.  and  he 
picked  Steve  to  bdp  bbaa.  also  HclBtyxe.  l%e 
two  tamalned  throogh  tba  nretitnation  race 
and  tbe  campaign 
Steve  was  one  of  the 
his  job  at  tbe  Wblta  Bouaa  that  any  man 
could  bare  In  any  lob.    He  waa  a  practical. 


had  no  fandful  tbeorlea.  Be  knew  horn 
deaeiijpa  and  bow  It  abosld  be  coeced.  Ha 
waa  Ic^  to  bla  boaa,  tba  Preakleat,  but  at 
no  time  did  be  depart  froaa  bla  mannar  and 
meithnd  of  handling  na«s  from  the  White 
Hooae  nor  dealing  with  tbe  newsmen  of 
associations  &nd  newspapers  covering 
White  Hooae.  Be  bad  a  bigb  regaid  for  tbe 
etblci  of  tbe  newepaper  and  news  proCea- 
siaai.  and  be  had  no  fear  of  Franklin  Rooee- 
velt. Steve  was  never  a  mere  yea-man.  and 
he  vras.  I  gtiees,  the  only  man  in  that  coterie 
wbo  had  no  hesitancy  about  walking  bi  on 
his  bOB<  if  the  occadon  demanded,  even  If 
the  boss  was  shaving. 

I  am  poettlvc  that  Steve's  oonservsttve 
nature,  although  be  was  a  I>emoerat.  led 
him  into  pcLlttcal  and  eeonomls  beliefs  now 
and  then  eootraxy  to  tbe  bom,  but  it  never 
showed.  He  could  handle  hie  emotloos  and 
personal  views  so  well  that  he  never  lagged 
tn  the  job  be  was  doing.  He  gained  tbe  re> 
spect  of  one  and  all  beeauae  everyone  knew 
Steve  wes  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide  and 
genuine  In  his  character. 

He  went  back  into  private  bustnees  shortly 
after  Mr.  Tniman  be<mme  President.  Ha 
helped  Truman  get  going  and  again  vrent 
back  into  private  trastneas.  Then  later,  when 
Louts  Jbhnscm  was  made  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, both  Truman  and  Louis  wanted  Steve 
to  help,  and  Steve  gave  op  a  good  Income  to 
go  back  to  the  Gavernment  as  No.  3  man  in 
defense  under  the  new  law.  One  of  Steve's 
crusades  waa  to  try  to  get  aome  life  into  tha 
other  membecx  of  the  United  Nations  and 
get  them  to  send  adequate  force  and  aid  to 
our  side  in  Korea.  I  can  tell  you  now  that 
he  and  I  worked  to^etba  oo  that.  He.  at 
course,  being  tbe  important  member,  but  ba 
fired  me  with  the  Idea  that  the  United  Na- 
tions vras  simply  laying  down  on  the  Job; 
and  aome  of  them  arc  yet. 

There  has  never  been  any  queatloo  about 
the  high  ethical  attitude  Steve  assumed  to- 
ward his  job,  one  of  tlie  moat  Influential  ia 
the  vrorld. 

I  sttppoae  actaaUy  UMKX)  people  wouki  give 
their  shlrtt  and  other  treamves  to  have  been 
cloee  enough  to  Steve  to  InfliMmce  him  to 
start  anmetblng — to  get  a  Job.  to  get  tbe 
bom  to  look  favorably  on  this  or  that. 

Steve  never  enlarged  tbe  drde  at  his  ae- 
qualntances.  Be  never  followed  the  Watfk- 
Ington  cocktail  tralL  Ha  could  have  written 
tbe  book  at  all  books  about  tbe  Mew  DeaL 
Perbapa  be  should  base  done  so.  for  tba 
benefit  of  facta  and  darity  and  truth.  b«t 
his  attitude  (as  far  as  he  explained  It  to 
me)  waa  that  he  did  not  believe  in  capitaliz- 
ing on  hU  doee  acquaintance  vrtth  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  A  high-minded  attitude,  not 
univennl  la  tbeae  days  of  qul^  Jobs  frcon 
official  pull. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  altuatton  regard- 
ing Bill  Oatls  and  the  CBe<±K»Iovaklan  epi- 
sode the  last  time  I  saw  Steve,  a  few  days 
ago  at  a  luncbson  at  tbe  Captt<a  m  Leslie 
Biffle's  oflkce.  There,  too.  were  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley  and  Senator  icm  OVaBOMrr,  all  of 
as  good  frtrnda. 

We  brought  up  tba  subject  of  Senator 
O'CoNOB,  of  Maryland,  'wbo  wants  iron  cur- 
tain III  ■iiMiiii  In  this  eountry  twated  caactly 
aa  thoae  countries  trea&  Amarlcaa  newsmen. 
I  recalled  to  Steve  that  in  bla  day  at  tbe 
White  House  (before  we  dedarsd  war  on  Ocr- 
many)  there  waa  at  Imat  oaae  Nad  spy  wbo 
attended  tbe  Ptuddaafs  news  confetenoes 
legally  and  terhnteally  popcrly  unAsr  tbe 
gnlae  d  a  lagttimaita  Oecman  oacreapaadent. 
We  aU  knew  tbat  Gart  8aB  (that's  bla  nam* ) 
telephoned  everything  off  the  reeord  rncnt 
and  what  not— rl^t  to  tbe  Nad  embay.  I 
of  tbe  White  Buuse  Corre- 
itloB  aad  protaatad  QM's 
appearaaea.  Mtve  t^d  me  then  that  tbe 
it  aad  wanted  to 


tlM 

to  bases 

dentally.  Stewa  told  am  tbat  PMai«ant 

velt  BoaaettaaM  very  devetty 

Sail,  by  potting  oat 

lahaied  aaeret  or 
more  (v  less  of  a  booby  trsp.  Just  to 
sun  thla  trtcky  atoS  raadmd  Httler~ 

tn 


tbat  wDiiid  ba 


TWSlU 
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EXTENSION  CKP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THTE 

or  wiKifssaTa 
IN  THB  SKNATE  OF  TBX  OXH'SD  STAin 

Tmeadof.  AmffUMt  14.  iUt 

Mr.  TEYE.  Mr.  President.  I  %A 
unanimous  eonsoit  to  ha,w€  printed  in 
the  Appetkdtx  of  the  Rbooas  an  mrticic 
entitled  "Seaway  Proponents  Straag,  but 
¥oes  Oat-Maneuver  Tbeat,"  l^  Leo  8on- 
der^gei.  which  appeaml  fn  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  of  August  11.  1«51. 

There  being  no  ohjection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoaa. 
as  follows: 


Tm 


— SaawsT   Paas<o- 


(By  Leo  Sooderagger) 

(Fifth  tn  a  aeries) 

Getting  an  obJe^iave  picture  at  tbe  St. 
Lasrrenoa  aee%rsy  project  la  oot  Uka  acooi>lng 
higb-fljade  Iron  ore  from  an  <Hpan  pit  mine. 
It  la  mora  Uka  the  tough  fab  at  amncilng 
Iron  partlclea  fram  taoonlte. 

For  half  a  century  tbe  aeaeaj  propoeal  has 
given  riae  to  arreym  and  teporta  and  argu- 
ments and  eoaE^ersTgaaaaate,  to 
and  rtatletica  and  flag  waving  and  aa 
tng.  to  stem  wamlnga  and  ortaa  at 


Tba  reralt  Is  a  aaam  of 
sis  tint  to  apfwalaal  aa  taconlta  la  to  givtag 
op  Its  Iron.  Thla  aitlcta  and  lb*  aaat  two 
win  seek  to  dartfy  tiM  aaaia  sttaana  cf  Cbe 

controversy. 

Tbe  aeaway  pnijact 
»*  lack  at 

WUaon 
tbe  St. 
clBclal  body  tbat 
reported  fasorablr. 

Tbe  Oovaramant  baa  not  bean  abme  tn 


farm  bodies  hav 
favor.  Beeactly 
interests  have  |olnad  19, 

Tbe  support 
poaitioa  baa  been  a^ 

Ibeeastsn 
be  hu-t  by  the  seavray.  so 
ebSef  coasradm  in 
at  Mew  Tork  and 
porta,    the    coal 
iitllltna.  tbe  Unttad 
raU 


thrown  their  weight  in  tbi 


Mm  have  talked  of  a  deep 
stepped  up  half  a 


bitb  tbe 
talk 


United     Stataa-Caaadian 


Deap-Watarwsys 
tbe 


good. 
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k    liKfCxt    f^vin,   but    ftftM    WorW 

:  ,'.  i:.'*rn«tlonal  joint  oomml«»ion  ea- 
,:.»il  by  th«  boiindary  wat«r«  irraty  of 
*»•!.;  out  for  another  look  It  con- 
riui  'Ml  hear;r.s»  In  both  ccmntrlw  and  added 
I's  •  r.    r.»ble  recocnmendaUon  to  that  of  the 

Pres.flfr.t   CooUdife  appointed   a  St    Law- 
:r:::«>  i     ir.misalon  and  made  Herbert  Hoover. 

'.:.<•:     s<--rttiiry  of  Conunerre.  Its  chairman. 


vr-er 


■l-.ry'ie  ail  in 


Hp   - 

Prrs'.tl' 

»  AS    4  1 


lup  aiao  reported  faTcarably 
'.•.rr,i<*d  hi!  intereat  when  he  became 
!  •    '»'.th  tiie  result  that  •  treaty  pro- 
:   r   ;  nnt  cxin«trucUt>n  uf  tbe  project 
:.ed  Vt  Caxiada  and  tt«  United  States 


KfASL  Ktaaoa  PwtTXjms  tots 
in^ty  received  only  46-4:2  approval  In 
■..Alt    rtther  than  the  two-tnlrda  ma- 
:.ee<ied  for  !-aUflc*Uon. 
r<?pisK-e    the   treaty,   an   aicreement   re- 


the  sf 

T- 
quiring  on:y  a  lOmpic  majority  m  both 
H.  uses  -f  Congr*»  waa  negotiated  with  Can- 
ada ir.  :*41  The  Bouse  Rivera  and  Harbon 
C  mrr.f.tee  approved  1*  In  NoTember,  but 
Pf  A.-i  H.u-bor  fc»'pt  It  from  coming  to  a  vote. 

M  ts:  -.'  *.he  time  ainc  .  the  chance*  of  sea- 
way >Ki*ia'ion  hare  not  seemed  robust-  It 
h.ii  bevr.  bottled  In  Houae  and  Senate  com- 
msttees  The  railroad  interesta  have  whit- 
tled   iirtibjht  stoppers. 

HutoricaMy.  the  divlaion  In  Congress  has 
not  been  on  party  lines,  but  on  the  basis  of 
1  "-»:  sectional,  or  purely  economic  Inter- 
ests Thia  year,  the  dormant  political  angle 
w;is  stimulated  by  a  Republican  leader  who 
u.'«ed  iiiis  colleagues  to  vote  against  the  sea- 
way TH-her  tban  let  tlie  Democrats  take 
cecjit   .'>r  It. 

Whether  ir  not  he  was  successful,  the  fact 
r«Ti.ains  tha*  when  the  Hotue  committee  act- 
ed on  the  measure  10  out  of  12  Republican 
members  voted  against  It.  Of  the  commit- 
tee s  13  Democrats.  10  voted  for  the  project. 

sEAWAT  ron  t:ss  nscativx  akguuents 

Those  who  oppoee  the  seaway  are  neces- 
sarily on  the  deieoslve:  they  are  fighting  a 
delaying  action.  They  have  fought  this  lUnd 
of  action  successfully  for  years. 

Their  arxumsnts  are  negative:  The  project 
is  not  necessary.  It  would  be  too  expensive. 
It  would  i.ot  be  used  as  much  as  Its  pro- 
p«5ncnts  claim.  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
fend Hi  time  of  war.  It  would  hurt  railroad 
and  p<.;t'.  busineM. 

Prop^jnents  of  the  seaway  have  the  advan- 
tages^ -and  the  disadvantages —of  being  on 
the  positive  side.  They  maJte  broad  aaser- 
tioris  with  regard  to  seaway  potentialities, 
but  theirs  is  the  burden  of  proof. 

Spearhead  of  the  ojiqxMltlon  Is  the  National 
St.  Lawrence  Project  Conference.  Most  ele- 
ments against  the  seaway  have  Joined  this 
group 

More  than  00  percent  of  its  financial  sup- 
port comes  from  the  A— nrlatlon  of  American 
Railroads,  another  10  percent  from  the  coal 
companies.  Ooaeas  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce dangle  from  lU  letterhead  but  con- 
tribute no  funds. 

Chairman  of  the  project  conference  is  Car- 
roll B  Huntress,  vice  president  of  Republic 
Coal  A  Coke  Co..  vi  New  York-  Huntress  U  a 
man  with  a  strong  aut-coawt  orientation  and 
a  jaundiced  view  of  lUs  oppomsnu'  motives. 
sEKs  pouncs  ST  aorroM  or  ssawst 

He  Is  susplctoUB  ol  Preatdent  Truman's  rea- 
sons for  pushing  so  hard  for  the  seawsy.  He 
purports  to  believe  tliat  talk  ol  the  i  reject's 
importance  to  imttonal  aectirtty  la  nothing 
more  than  camouOafe  ot  the  administration's 
real  purpoee. 

To  him.  the  laottTMion  can  be  eumioed  up 
tn  one  word — foMi. 

Be  lumps  toftCber  all  the  Ooveriment's 
top  wttniissee  Din  Acheson.  Secrtiary  of 
State:  Charles  Sawyer.  Beeretary  of  Com- 
merce Defense  Secrefry  Maraball;  Defense 
Mobillaer  CbarlM  B.  WUaon.  and  othera 


with  the  mmnie; 
the  Armv   ' 

When  Hur.'.'pss  » ;is  a-Sfd  tfi .;'  the  ralt- 
n">ada'  claim  th.*"  *. !>»  >*-.rA  i'.  v.jii.a  hurt  iheir 
buiiriens,  ^le  cTr.nif  •■■<!,  if  what  they  say 
Is  true  U  w'luld  a-.ecli  >tr.  \:  -x-a.x'  'hoy  say 
U  not  true.  r.  *  'u'.d  t'*'  ■>■  'r'-'.'-r.dous 
fiiisct)  ■■ 

Hunlre-M  aiKi  Dr  N  FJ  D^c.i^Uan.  executl.  »• 
head  of   th-   nvi*;   Or>-.i!    L.kf^---     Lawrence 


Aa»ociati<>n.  arp  prf 
effect  un  'he  railr' 
dl»a»treement. 

Huntress  said. 
for  the  railroad.s   • 
bt'  clearly  shi/AT. 
by  tolls  "     That  * 
competltlor. 

DanleUan  put   i 


■",VCl3     i* 

It    wrr.ild 

■.*..".■    .'    'A' 
'U.ii  e:.d  " 


t^rped  that  the 
."".e  crux  of   the 

:ie   vt'ry  difficult 

^•   :■   If  It  could 

e  paid  for 

i.it  of  subsidized 


fp   h  -.ii.'ly:   "The  only 


Issue  \s  Are  the  r.iilro.id.-  -i  'ing  to  be  hurt 
or  aren  t  they' 

Danieiian  is  a  Harvard  doctor  of  philosophy 
who  ha*  rharnpior.ed  the  seaway  for  10  years. 
I:-,  the  pr<x-e.ss  he  has  become  the  Nation's 
best    informed    authority    on    the    project. 

Most  ^f  the  '.".me  hi.s  »ork  has  been  gener- 
ally a  lone-W'il^  pf 'position  In  the  past 
year  or  so  however  the  .American  companies 
interested  m  the  Labrador  Iron-ore  deposits 
have  bolstered  the  association  with  new 
money,  new  argtimer.t.s.  and  solid  p<3lltical 
influence. 

nN.\.VCIAL     COMPARISON     IS    CALLED     UNFAIR 

The  new  money  h;is  given  the  association 
funds  to  more  than  match  those  of  the  proj- 
ect conference  W  racers  ir.  Dan  elians  ofOce 
Insist,  however,  th.it  '.t-Lf  t;r..i:.cM.  comparison 
Is  not  a  fair  oue 

They   claim.   w;-h   Ju.stice 
nents  have  n(.)t  only  t.he;r  ■; 
the   services    of    a    network 
ployees  more   or   less  committed   to  working 
against  the  seaway 

The  opp<jner.t.s  -roimtpr  -AT/r.  o;  pvpn  rr.r.r'^ 
obvious  truth — that  the  St  Lawrence  asso- 
ciation work.s  closely  with  Federal  depart- 
ments and  can  drnw  >r  'h?TV.  for  propaganda 
materials 

At  any  rate,  the  sound  f  *he  znndlng  of 
axes  Is  heard  i.i  the  l;i:;cl  whenever  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  arpued 

Not  all  the  propone:.'.-^  have  motives  of 
flawless  aitrtiism..  nor  d'>  ;ill  'htise  who  fight 
the  seaway  do  so  from  a  n.irrow  and  selfish 
viewpoint. 

But.  generally  speakir:?  ■ 
It  grind  the  bii;  a.x  of  n,iT:  i:. 
those  who  oppiise  it  ^tr; i.d  'i 
tloiial  and  economic  interest 


:   the  oppo- 

>;   runds  but 
ailroad   em- 


e   who  fa"->r 

. 'erest.  while 
.i\es  of  sec- 


Happeniiigs  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  .^T.\T!l,'5 

Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  report 
to  the  p<K)ple  of  Pennsylvania  on  AuKU>t 
13.  1951.  entitled  "Happenings  in  Wa.sh- 
l2igton.  Program  No  47." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rep<-irt 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HAprKKiMes  IN  WASHn«GTOiM.  PmoauM  No   47 

(Broadcast  by  United  States  Sen.<ttor  Eowaxo 
Macttm.  of  Pennsylvania) 
This  Is  Kb  liamN.  speaking  to  you  from  tiie 
Nation's  Capital,  and  bringing   you    ui,  ther 
tflsctmton  of  happeolngs  in  Wa&hiuijtoa. 


In  'heie  davs  :)f  anxiety  the  American  p««n- 
p.f  ,ir«-  'AMr:i*»d  about  war.  hik?h  taxes.  hii<h 
prices,  t-ireisn  spendmn.  poimral  corruption. 
bur*'>tocr\tlc  extravaiiauce  and  the  activities 
of  d.-.  ''^-il  elements  who  prefer  comniur.i.-im 
l"   .\mtTicanl,sm 

Each  <  f  these  i.s  a  source  of  daiikjer  to  the 
^a:--v  .tiirl  sf'Oirlty  "f  our  our.try  and  a 
•:.t',,T  •••  the  .American  wav  of  lii'e  There 
.:i  i;  .<.,;  rea.'von  for  every  patriotic  citizen  t.) 
be  (;<>■;.,.•,  rnnrerned  about  them  and  to  look 
to  Wii'.hK.^tor.  :  .r  pr.,'tectlon  a^.iiiist  the.se 
dan^era 

In  this  broadcast  I  want  to  talk  about  one 
of  'he  m()st  important  problems  to  come 
bef'ire  f'.nijT«'ss.  I  reier  to  the  taxes  which 
you  pay  to  support  the  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  have  your 
close  attention  because  of  the  cost  of  ijovern- 
ment  has  now  reached  the  hn^hest  point  in 
our  history  except  for  2  years  at  the  height 
of  W  rid  War  II,  It  affects  every  citizen 
It  IS  your  money — taken  out  of  your  earn- 
ings— that  pays  every  dollar  spent  by  Gov- 
ernment 

You  know  that  no  eovernment — Federal, 
State.  '  r  l(jcal  — has  a  single  dollar  of  income 
except  that  which  it  takes  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayer 

No  one — rich  or  p<MT — escapes  the  tax  col- 
lector Even  th'jse  rhose  incrjrae  falls  be- 
low the  minimum  income  tax  rates  pay  their 
share  indirectly  thr^jugh  hidden  taxes  In- 
cluded m  the  price  of  everythmu  they  buy 
Since  June  28.  the  Finance  Committee  oi 
the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  a  new  t.ix  bill.  It 
had  been  pa.s.'ied  by  the  House  a  week  earlier 
after  the  Ways  and  Means  C<jmmittee  worlced 
on  It  tor  4'  J  months. 

It  provides  for  fina.ncine  all  the  functions 
and  ?ervsces  of  the  bi^sjest  corporation  in 
tiie  W'.irld — the  United  States  G',)vernment 

Tha:  corp'iration  has  150,000.0(JO  stixk- 
h.>Iders — 150  (XKD  000  Americans  whose  hopes 
and  aspirations — whose  sacred  freed- >ms — 
are  d;rec:;y  at  stake  in  its  success  or  failure. 
To  'iperate  tlus  va.-t  enterprise  we  now 
have  more  th.tn  2,500.000  employees  on  the 
F^-der,!!  payrijU  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  »8.500.000.(XW.  This  payroll  alone 
i.s  m^re  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  any  peace  time  year  prior 
to   1940. 

In  the  new  mx  bill,  now  being  considered. 
we  have  to  raLse  the  money  to  meet  that 
pavT  ill. 

We  have  la  meet  the  tremendous  costs  of 
our  defense  program,  which  means  prepara- 
tion for  any  eventuality,  including  the  p.-'js- 
sibility  of   another   world   war. 

We  have  to  consider  the  Pre.^ident's  pro- 
p<  sal  that  we  spend  $8  500,000  000  for  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  foreign  nations  in 
t.he  hope  that  they  will  fight  on  our  side  if 
the  W'lrld  is  plunged  into  war. 

We  have  to  raise  the  money — about  15  500- 
0<X),C)OO — to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  — the  bis^iest  burden  of  debt  ever  car- 
ried by  any  r.anon  in  all  history — more  than 
a  f4uarter  of  a  tnlll..in  dollars. 

These  items  are  only  a  few  of  the  high 
Ughr.-.  The  list  is  long  and  the  total  is  stag- 
geriTig. 

But  the  most  Important  objective  we  must 
keep  in  mind  is  to  preserve  and  encourf.ge 
th-  free  enterpri.se  .system  under  which  we 
have  established  the  greatest  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  the  highest  standard  of  living 
In  the  world 

We  must  make  certain  that  we  preserve 
Initiative  and  incentive  In  order  to  main- 
tain our  economy  at  Us  greatest  strength 
thnjugh  continued  srowth  and  expansion  of 
prtxluctive  enterprise. 

We  must  distribute  the  tax  burden  eqtil- 
tably  so  that  each  citizen  wli;  have  to  as- 
sume no  more  than  his  fair  shi-re.  We  m'ost 
preserve  opportunity  for  the  w<  xker  and  tte 
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I'ttle-buslnes-  man  to  get  ahead  and  pros- 
per 

La-st  January  the  President  of  this  great 
corp'.ration.  the  United  States  of  America, 
tjld  us  that  he  will  have  to  spend  •71.500,- 
000,000  tvi  run  our  buslnes.>  for  a  single  year 
•which  began  July  1.  This  startling  figure 
vas  $30,000  000  000  more  than  was  spent  in 
the  fiscal  year  1951.  Later  the  estimate  was 
reduced   to  ii68,4(»,000,000. 

At  the  same  time  we  were  told  by  the 
President's  financial  experts  that  existing  tax 
levies  w';uid  produce  revenues  of  »55,0OO.- 
000  000 

That  would  mean  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$13  000,000.000 

Now,    there    are   three    methods    the   Gcv- 
ernmen"    ran   adept   to   meet  a  situation   m 
which  expenditures  are  m  excess  of  income. 
One  i."-  to  raise  taxes  by  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  budget. 

A  second  method  Is  to  go  into  deficit 
financing  and  borrow  the  difference,  thus 
mcrea.'-ing  the  already  swullen  debt. 

The  third  way.  and  unquestionably  the 
best  for  the  Nation  and  the  pe-'ple.  Is  to 
reduce  expenditures  by  applying  strict  econ- 
omy and  increased  efficiency  In  every  de- 
partment  of    Governmerit. 

And  when  I  say  every  departm.ent  1  in- 
clude the  military,  where  I  am  certain  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  be  saved  with.jut  ctir- 
talling  the  defense  program  by  careful  scru- 
tiny of  every  item  of  expenditure 

I  am  convinced,  through  studies  that  ha-  e 
been  made,  not  only  by  Republicans,  but  by 
able,  eoonoray-minded  Democrats  that  Gov- 
ernment spending  can  be  cut  deep  enough 
to  balance  the  budget  with  a  minimum,  of 
new  taxes. 

But  the  Truman  administra'.ton  djes  not 
believe  in  economy.  It  did  not  offer  a  sin- 
gle recommendation  for  cutting  down  the 
size  or  "he  cost  of  the  giant  bureaucracy  it 
has  created  On  the  contrary.  President 
Truman  declared  that  his  spending  proposals 
could  not  be  cut  and  challenged  Congress 
to  do  so. 

He  demanded  that  Congress  add  $10,000,- 
000,0(Xi  in  new  and  higher  taxes  on  top  of 
the  back-breaking  burden  of  taxation  under 
which  the  American  people  are  now  strug- 
gling. 

If  the  President  had  his  way  It  would 
mean  the  addition  of  $20,(XX),000,000  of  taxes 
since  June  of  last  year 

The  House  refused  to  accept  the  President's 
$10  000.000.000  proposal  and  the  bill  as 
passed  bv  the  House  reduced  the  new  tax 
levy   to   $7,200,000,000 

That  was  the  amount  in  which  the  bill 
came  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

Many  Members  of  Congress  in  both  Houses 
are  worried  because  we  feel  we  have  reached 
a  point  In  taxing  the  American  people  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  go  without  robbing 
the  average  citizen  and  without  placing  the 
national  economy  in  danger  of  destruction. 
When  the  bill  was  being  discussed  in  the 
House      of      Representatives.      Congressman 
RicH,\RD  Simpson,  dean  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican    delegation,    said    we    have    not 
only  reached  the  bottom  of  the  tax  barrel, 
but  we  are  cutting  into  the  wood. 
I  agree  with  Congressman  Simpson. 
It  would  mean  that  nearly  30   percent  of 
our  entU-e  national  income  would  go  to  pay 
the  cost  of  Federal  Government  alone.    And 
when    State    and    local    taxes    are    added    It 
would   require  every  worker  in   the  United 
States  to  work  one  day  out  of  every  three 
to  pay  his  tax  bill. 

Since  our  committee  began  Its  hearings 
■we  have  heard  testimony  from  nearly  200 
witnesses.  In  addition,  several  hundred 
statements  and  briefs  have  been  filed  which 
must  be  analysed  by  the  committee. 

We  heard  from  representatives  of  farm 
and  labor  organisations,  manufacturers, 
mine  operators,  small-business  men.  bankers, 
tconomists.  and  tax  experts. 
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We  heard  spokesmen  for  the  Truman  ad- 
minLstratlon  protest  against  the  cut  made  by 
the  House  m  the  Presidents  request  fcsr  a 
$10,000  000, a(Xi  increase  in  taxis. 

We  heard  argviments  tor  new  types  of  taxes 
which  It   was  claimed  would   produce   suffi- 
cient revenue  without  hardship  on   anyone. 
We  heard  arguments  against  almost  every 
class  of  excise  taxes 

Some   who   ap;)€ared   t)efore   us   were   per- 
fectly willing  to  tax  the  other  fellow — so  long 
as  their  particular  product  was  left  untaxed. 
The  hearings  have  been  concluded  and  we 
are    now    meeting    in    executive    session    to 
study  the  various  proposals  and  sug«;e£tions 
Without    predicting    what    the    final    cut- 
come  will  be,  I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  sayine; 
that   the   Senate   committee   will   cut   below 
the    7.200,000.000    figure    In    the    Hou.-e    bill 
Many  of  us  on   the  committee  have  been 
Insisting  that  appropriations  not  related  to 
national  defense  should  be  cut  to  the  b(jne. 
Considerable  progress  is  being  made  m  that 
direction      The    House    has    acted    on    nine 
appropriation   measures  and   has   cvjt    below 
the        President's       budget       requests       by 
$!. 400,000. 000 

Five  of  these  bills  have  been  passf*d  by  the 
Senate  and  they  have  been  sent  to  conier- 
ence  to  compromise  their  differences 

I  believe  deeper  cuts  could  and  should  have 
been  made  and  I  consistently  voted  for 
amendments  to  reduce  these  appropriations, 
I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  sn  t.^  eight 
billion  dollars  should  be  hacked  out  of  the 
President  s  budget. 

If  this  were  done  we  could  balance  the 
budaet  and  any  thought  of  a  tea  billion 
tfix  increase  could  be  dismissed 

We  must  still  pass  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  armed  services  and  the  President's 
request  for  $8,500,000,000  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Europe. 

This  $8,500,000,000  requested  for  foreign  aid 
Is  more  than  the  total  taxes  collected  last 
year  by  all  the  48  State  governments  com- 
"omed. 

Pennsvivanla's  share  of  this  $8,500,000,000 
amounts  to  $612,000,000  or  enough  to  run  the 
whole  State  for  a  year. 

In  the  face  of  present  conditions,  I  believe 
a  substantial  cut  can  be  made  in  this  appro- 
priation. 

How  can  we  Justify  the  sending  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  bear  the 
cost  of  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  other 
military  equipment"' 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans.  I  have  stated 
man'v  times  that  one  of  the  strongest  bul- 
warks ol  defense  Is  to  keep  our  country  sol- 
vent. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  cut  Government 
spending.  We  must  be  willing  to  do  with- 
out nonessenUal  Government  services  even 
though  they  may  be  desirable  in  normal 
times. 

We  must  be  constantly  on  guard  against 
the  proposals  of  a  socialistic  nature  which 
are  offered  under  the  false  label  of  national 
defense. 

We  must  constantly  guard  against  taxes  so 
high  that  they  result  in  confiscation  of  the 
citizen's  Income  and  his  property. 

That  was  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  had 
in  mind  when  he  warned  that  the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 

Congress  must  tise  that  power  wisely  so 
that  we  do  not  destroy  otir  freedom  through 
econoitoic  collapse. 

Let  me  say,  as  emphatically  as  I  know 
how.  that  national  bankniptcy,  here  in  the 
United  States.  l«  a  greater  danger  to  the 
future  of  America  and  the  world  than  any 
threat  of  Communist  Rossia. 

This  is  Ed  Mabttn.  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation  s  Capital,  I  wUl  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  tea  your  at- 
tention. 


EdnoitioB  and  the  Prodncihre  Citi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  BHODi:  isla:«d 
IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATia 

Tuesday,  August  14.  1951 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  sisk 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Dr  Earl  J.  McGrath.  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  at  the  1951 
commencement  exercises  at  Bryant  Col- 
lege. Providence.  R.  I.,  on  August  10. 
1951, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Edccation  and  THi  Productive  Cttizeh 
It  is  Often  ;;aia  thut  the  greatest  single 
&33et  of  the  United  States  is  the  produc- 
tivity ot  its  people  Our  homes,  cities,  farms. 
8ch<x>ls,  htjspltals.  appliances,  wonder  drxigs. 
and  highways  all  attest  to  the  tremendous 
material  progress  we  have  made  This  coun- 
try's high  sta.adard  of  living  has  made  us 
the  envy  o.'  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
American  industrial  machine  is  without 
parallel  in  either  peace  or  war.  Businessmen, 
farmers,  scientists,  laborers,  engineers,  cleri- 
cal ana  professional  workers — every  segment 
of  American  society  contributes  the  know- 
how  which  makes  p<jssible  our  technological 
procress  and  cur  constantly  expanding  pro- 
ductive  capacity, 

A  good  share  of  the  credit  for  American 
productivity  must  go  to  our  schtxjls  and 
colleges.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
more  highly  educated  the  citizen,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  a  successful  and  prospwr- 
ouis  Nation  and  of  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  living.  In 
recent  years  the  fact  that  education  and 
economic  productivity  go  hand  In  hand  has 
been  well  substantiated  by  many  studies, 
including  some  made  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Publications  Issued 
by  that  organization  show  that  education 
pays:  that  it  Is  an  Investment  In  people 
which  yields  high  economic  dividends.  As 
graduates  of  Bryant  College,  with  its  notable 
record  in  the  field  of  business  education,  you 
may  be  expected  to  add  convliiclngl-.-  to  tha 
pnxif  that  education  steps  up  living  stand- 
ards. TTie  economic  productivity  wlilch  I  am 
confident  you  can  develop  and  sustain  will 
reflect  credit  on  this  fine  institution  and 
the  work  you  have  done  here. 

But  productive  citizenship  in  the  mld- 
twentleth  century  goes  far  beyond  the  eco- 
nomic realm.  Our  Nation  has  adopted  a 
long-term  program  of  building  and  main- 
taining the  defense  of  freedom.  Together 
with  our  allies,  we  are  mobilizing  to  meet 
the  threat  of  Communist  imperialism.  We 
have  set  upon  tLis  course  because  It  is  a 
necessary  step  in  deterring  the  enemies  of 
democracy  from  further  aggression,  and  be- 
c  use  It  offers  the  beat  gtiarantee  of  national 
security  tn  the  tragic  event  that  a  global 
military  conflict  should  t)e  forced  upon  ua. 
In  accepting  the  re.;ponsiblUtles  of  inter- 
national leadership  In  the  fight  againet 
totalitarianism,  we  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  intend  to  leef*  /rom  strength. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  'Wilson,  tlae  Director  of  De- 
fense liobilization  soundtd  the  keynote  of 
America's  defense  effort  recently  when  be 
said:  "Its  strength  that  works;  lets  work 
for  strength."  To  my  mind,  that  dramatic 
phrase  is  also  the  most  effective  way  to 
summarize  the  job  wtiich  will  face  the  mem- 
bers of  this  graduating  claa*  for  some  yean 
to  come. 
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V  tt  ta  "xtr^ogxh  that  worlu"  rturing  xh*m 
yrun.  r  :«>i.«; o-a  &Ad  crtsl*.  th*ii  wt>«i  kinds 
d  -'r<:.,{tli  muM  ««  buUd?  Aad  tkow  can 
«».  r  f  j!t  M  pmtfuctJiw  ctuaens.  h«lp  "work 
frr  '.'Tfu^'h  ;  should  Hke  to  tllscu.««  th?*f 
ur)> *><:>•  tMirAy  wttti  yov  todaj.  first,  by 
7' .  .f «  !t.!  *?i*  »tr»«gth«  »•  must  develop  »:\<i. 
■..n.v  •'v  iti't'tng  ^artflc  Bttwnuon  to  .he 
s^>.:^r  contrtbuUoas  vtiieli  your  edxKstton 
a*.  Br  ^rr  CoUcRc  atxMld  eoahte  you  Us  m.ike 
'     •.•-.!■  :■..-? '-•in*:  wvtrart. 

I  bcx-i^  that  ««  must  buUd  aad  maintain 

iT  :  •LK.r.&i  strmfth  alcaag  fl«»  frODta;    Lh« 
i:....ujy.    -iit    eooaomic    tb*    poUtkral.    the 

)xh.ii>£ical  And  tiM  moca,*.  The  bt7X>C](le 
^  .th  Crr.im'urlst  tspniaUiin  U  total,  un- 
cm.p»s5!r.j  fv*Ty  phaw  of  aw  »ortety  Th* 
dtsripifx  It  th4>  KrctBlta  nrt  ded^atcd  to  the 
daatrurtion  of  .%ll  fraa  InstltuttoDa.  To  them. 
r'  f  rr.-.i.tJirv  -  nfllct  b»  but  an  cxte:.»iaQ  erf 
-  .ie  batiie  whtch  Um7  wafr  rtit^tlVMly  along 
',h«  otner  fronta.  Tl**  oalj  way  to  tliwart 
•ht;r  sTi-ecy  o{  rubvffslcn  and  a^gr«aaioa 
-  •  s-.rer^tiicn  ctir  defenses  on  every  frcnt. 
•  ..'•  r..inninitarT  as  well  as  the  miUtary. 

SSf'i^  the  TTiUT«d  nations  racked  to  t.aK 
ierrf^wl'^n  in  Korea.  w«  haTe  been  rapklly  re- 
buiki'.T^c;  ruT  mtlltary  establtaluneBt  During 
th^  r.ert  fe^  yt^ars  iD«ny  of  you  will  be  caled 
v.p'^i  to  ;*T  asMe  your  personal  plans  und 
f  "•  'r.  !<ctnf  branch  of  the  Armed  Porces. 
T>.e  tlisrusstona  which  preceded  the  recent 
-.siei.  Jment  and  reenaranent  of  the  9e.ec- 
•re  SerT>c«  Act  demonstrated  dearly  1  be- 
lieve That  the  great  majority  of  our  pe«iple 
r«<ti^n:Te  the  neoeastty  of  maintaining;  a 
sm^ng  defenalre  milttary  poaltlm.  Ttioae 
who  rber^b  frewSom  muit  be  equipped  and 
prepured  to  defend  It. 

Se<?(>n<l!y  our  national  economy  Is  being 
<>xpa.nded  and  atrenctheiud  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Vh*  fr«e  world.  Throtjigh  the  mu- 
tual secunty  program  now  under  dlKrus- 
5ton  In  the  CoDgraa«.  wc  bop*  to  oontliiue 
the  economic  and  mOttarr  asatetanee  to  otir 
allies  which  wc  began  ao  dramatically  In 
1M7  with  tte  anA-TMitialb  aid  programs 
and  the  Maitfaall  plan.  The  putdlc  support 
which  tb*  American  peopte  are  giving  the 
defense  mobUiaatton  and  fortign  ecoooinlc 
asststanoe  programs  la  encouraging  erldenoe 
that  we  undarstand  the  mtemaClofial  role 
our  country  most  eonttnua  to  play  tn  pro- 
moting eoonorale  ttablltty  throaghout  the 
free  world 

Thirdly,  in  the  pnimcal  realm  the  United 
States  has  tak«^  tlta  toad  tn  strangttaentng 
the  powers  of  tha  TTaltad  RatSooa.  In  aip- 
portlng  the  ipwtolhwd  UUtcd  Matlcma 
agendea,  and  in  .dtteomagtm  tbe  eatahUah- 
Bcnt  at  rcglaoal  coPattlw  aaeuilty  arrange- 
menta  among  ttaa  traa  "atf^w.  aaeti  m  tbe 
Inter -Amcrtcaa  aad  Mortta  Atlantle  TVcaty 
OrgantsaUooa.  Ocr  neord  In  wcrld  affalra 
since  1C45  Is  anatrtakable  proof  that  wa 
inteiMl  to  give  straag  and  «*»«»«wn^«g  lead- 
ership to  the  davAspBMDt  at  an  tnttnia- 
tlonal  eomanuiilty  4sdleatad  to  tbm  OMinte- 
nanee  at  pcaea  «t*A  fmXkm. 

On  tbe  foorth  tratt.  t*M  pafehoiogiieal. 
the  probtaD  of  Msstlng  tlw  CkMamualst 
threat  hegoaaaa  man  tama^km.  la  reusiu 
montba  w«  bava  takan  atapa  to  ooBatccaet 
tbe  Kremlin's  hIv-Ma  pnyagaada  eaanpiUgn 
WateBortnnk.   Ilia  Volea 


with  our  own 


sored  Sadio  Praa 
behind   tlas    tron 
about  ttelr 
mants  of  tba 


fglwrtalf  uttP- 

la  making  paapto 
VMk   t&e   troth 


stndents  go 
«e«uitrlaa.  and  tte 


p<itnt  4  prurrain  for  trlvinp  'erhnlrR!  «=*!«•- 
snee  to  the  worM's  unflTrteve Ic  p -d  i\T^f\n 
are  Ukewtoe  prorira  to  be  str'^ng  ;w\rh.  lia;:- 
ca  as  well  .is  msterls!  i»eafxin»  T^pv  >t 
other  people  see  us  a«  we  reslly  ir»  tr.d 
ct^erre  our  stri'vides  ur  hitbvs  ni'.rt  mt 
free  Institutions  .^Im^fwr  \rvRrnh'.y  wf  '.vin 
suj-port  for  dem<'yriioT  '.n  ttenerwi  and  vir 
cxn  covinfr;  U;  pi.rv.cuhtr 

It  Is  my  tjellef  that  Americans  srrnt'rullv 
are  awakerlnsj  to  the  nee<l  ?  »r  >:Trfnj?Th»>rmR, 
the  fifth,  the  nrwal  fn^nt  tn  'h."  Dr»*-ient 
conflict  We  are  b<Tr'.nn;n^  '-■  renllTe  •hn» 
i:  Is  Imponslbie  'o  dr-*'*  a  si.irn  linp  !)<«*wf»'n 
foreium  and  df>me!«tl'-  t>^l!cv  Our  art|..;ie  nt 
h:ime  are  lnextr:rah!y  T.'wlner!  xtth  i.ir 
pxiltcleR  abrnad  'n-'.ere  !s  a  jT'i-n-lrii:  un^l*:-!- 
ftandl.nE;  am-^'ne  'i"  'h^r  .K:n^Ti'-i\'<  r^^le  m 
world  sfTslrs  ::nr\  "le  r^.-ri'-'i.^Iv  Jei'pnr'l'r.e'i  -ly 
Inconsistencies  Vt'x-een  w.^a*-  n:<?  prof^.s  'n 
bellere  and  what  itf  ir'i*!iy  do  l:  *»■  w'.5h 
to  win  the  '.de^il'^K'.ca;  wnr  f'T  thp  minrt=  ■'.? 
men.  we  must  pv^rf  to  -he  peoples  of  A^ia, 
Africa,  thf  S^nr  Sa.«*  r»r»rl  S<ii.ith.  .\rri<»r;r  > 
AS  wen  f  '.C'  our  F-)n->t>es»n  allies  'hnt  .\mpr- 
Ican  dee'Cls  mrxtor.  '.He  .\rr.erican  c-eed  We 
must  -sh'  »■  U'.Ar  'ao  .'■ejilly  b'jiievf  in  fr"^fl'jm 
tJT  all  without  resrsrd  to  rnce,  orp^d  i^->lor  ->r 
national  extrac'l  n.  and  that  oitr  p"lloles 
and  practices  ar  h  me  and  abroad  retl'vt 
these  convictii-ns 

Those  are  the  five  Ku.ds  "if  strength  we 
must  build  and  "u-tain  durln?  this  pro- 
longed period  o.  worifi  tension  military 
stTenerth  to  deter  ag^reAston  ar.d  defer.d  the 
free  wt?.r!d  iii  concert  w-th  our  allies,  eon. 
nomlc  streneth  to  stab.Uze  and  Immunize 
free  economlfs  against  the  Ccimmunl.s-  virus; 
political  strength  to  rally  the  partiwin.-^  of 
freedom  to  tiw  cause  if  ccllective  s^c urlty 
and  international  cooperation.  psvchoit>«i:al 
strength  to  counter  the  prv>pa^ai.da  f  com- 
munism with  the  truth  abou'  democracv: 
and  moral  strength  to  prove  the  rich  spir- 
itual qualities  inherent   In  our  way  of  life. 

It's  that  kind  of  tive-frr  nt  "strengTh  '.hat 
works"  in  these  perllru.s  tinies.  ^r.d  'he  rate 
at  which  we  continue  to  increase  cur  total 
strength  In  the  months  and  years  ahead  will 
depend  primarily  on  our  effectlveneas  as  pro- 
ductlTe  citizens  Graduates  of  Brvftnt  Col- 
lege, schooled  in  btisinees  education,  will 
have  continuing  and  oftttraes  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  add  new.  broad,  and  excltuig  di- 
mensions to  the  concept  of  productivity.  I 
should  like  now  to  outline  some  of  thoae 
opportunltee  for  you.  to  show  how  you  can 
help  yur  country  •work  for  strength"  along 
the  five  fronts  I've  fust  discussed. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  tbe  personal  con- 
trilMtlcn  which  many  of  you  will  make  to 
the  strengthening  of  our  Militar,-  Es-.xoilsh. 
■lent.  But  the  rasponalMIity  to  serve  In 
tba  Armed  Forosa  or  to  assist  with  the  de- 
•cnae  eflort  in  soDie  other  capacity  is  unly 
part  at  the  )ob  we  now  face  in  connecuun 
with  the  military  effort  The  Ommunutts 
St  masters  at  throwing  thetr  oppo- 
its  otf  guard  and  softening  them  with 
conr1llat4W7  ge*t^uca.  Today,  after  our  ex- 
periences of  the  past  0  years,  it  seems  im- 
pnaslhla  tbat  Ami«loaos  and  tbe  other  free 
paoplas  would  allow  themaelves  to  be  thrown 
off  balance  again,  that  propaganda  could 
talk  ua  Into  totting  our  guard  down  once 
aaor*.  But  a  strong  military  poalUoo  is  diX- 
dcult  to  acquire  and  still  bartter  to  maintain. 
Untoas  we  atiadj  aad  understand  Communist 
taotlOB  for  what  they  are— carefully  planned 
campatgns  which  Incnide  deceiving  periods 
at  paaee  and  qotot — we  run  tbe  {^ave  dan- 
(■r  ot  tamng  Into  tJteelr  trap,  of  letting  our 
mtmary  aoaeles  grow  weak  and  fiabby.  We 
■raat  have  an  alart.  cnligtitened  public  opin- 
ion tberefora  to  support  ow  miUtary  pro- 
pubUe  oplnk)n  tbat  refuses  to  com- 
oor  national  sacurlty.  That  puts 
tba  oMaiata  r«qponslbinty  for  developing 
tbe  Nation's  military  posture  vquarely  up  to 
aU  of  ua  as  citiaens. 


Oraduafe^  of  this  Institution  ■I'outd  be 
J' ir'if  uhirly  qtjalined  to  render  si 'niflcant 
-..  r Vires  to  the  economic  phase  of  ihe  mo- 
I  .!!7aMon  program  With  your  trs.ntng  In 
:  islness  education,  yon  should  un  lerstand 
•  .."  Intricacies  ot  the  free  economy,  he  close 
r- 1  (f'.on.ship  which  exi.sts  among  -11  seg- 
ments nf  society,  ;\nd  the  conti  tbutions 
.'►^ich  enrh  group — business,  labor,  agrlcul- 
•'i-e  niaices  tr,  the  total  national  interest. 
Many  of  you  will  probably  be  wcklng  in 
distributive  (x-cupations  and  there  ore  you 
•■;':'.  be  •♦■nsitive  to  many  prrjble  ns  that 
:•'■■.[  make  It  difficult  to  buttress  our  fe- 
rr.T.doiis  cTpac'.'y  to  produce  gtxxls  with  an 
'-■  .  ,i table  .system  of  distribution,  r  .«ystem 
designed  tn  m,i^ke  more  gi>">ds  Inc  easingly 
available   to   more   people 

Your  InsK'hts  Into  business  adr  i:ni.<tra- 
tinn  wi;i  help  you  to  lead  your  ouutry. 
men  in  the  tight  against  cur  No  1  I'.mertlc 
fnemy  —  ;' nation  All  cf  our  leac  ers  and 
•■-  noini.sts  agree  tha'  mnatinn  is  a  most 
seriocs  threat  to  our  na»lon:il  'Ji-ell-b  ;ing  and 
TO  our  internatlanal  pc«mon.  Mr  Wilson 
has  stated  that  the  lnu;ri;al  dang  rs  from 
inflaticn  would  'XTeck  our  economy  :■  id  bring 
abotit  extreme  social  dLsorganizj  tion.  It 
was  Lenin,  the  founder  of  moderi  ^.ussa, 
who  said  that  "the  ruinaticn  of  a  iiauons 
currency  is  the  easiest  route  to  re\  >iut:on." 
There  u  aiuch  evidence  in  cunt,  mporary 
!::*ernati'  nal  politics  Iv  prove  tha  Lenin's 
.-aidcentury  foll^-wers  are  Cijuntin ;  on  an 
economic  .ollapse  in  the  United  Si.  tes. 

If  the  concept  of  productive  cl  izenship 
is  to  me.in  anything  at  all.  it  ieer  is  to  me 
that  it  should  mean  WOTkirig  together  to 
strengthen  the  N.r.ion's  cconcrak  system. 
The  factors  which  contribute  to  inflation 
;ire  extremely  complex;  in  order  t-  stop  it, 
ther'-fore,  tt  la  necessary  for  each  of  us  to 
understand  these  complexities  an  1  act  to 
-olve  the  problem  In  all  of  its  phas«5.  Prices, 
wages,  proflu.  national  expencUtur  ss.  taxes. 
credit,  currency  policies;  farmers,  laborers, 
businessmen.  Industrialists.  Ckj' ernraent. 
salaried  people,  consumers — all  of  ■  hese  fac- 
tors and  groups  affect  and  are  aiected  by 
the  national  economy;  hence,  ea  :h  is  re- 
lated directly  or  indlrecUy  to  th«  problem 
cf  inflation.  Solving  that  problem  is  a  long, 
hard,  painstaking  process  requlrli  g  knowl- 
edge, patience,  and  determination.  All 
Americans  should  be  working  day  In  and 
day  out  to  flght  inflation,  and  dtlsens  with 
IjackgrotuKta  in  business  educatlou.  because 
of  their  special  qualUlcatlona.  thould  b« 
leading  the  flght. 

The  iticoeas  of  American  efforti  to  build 
political  strength  In  tbe  Intematl  jnal  com- 
munity will  be  measured.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, by  the  breadth  and  depth  of  c  ur  knowl- 
edge about  crfttcal  world  problenis  and  by 
the  extent  to  which  each  Individual  dtlaen 
applies  that  knowledge  through  tetlve  par- 
ticipation tn  public  affairs.  For  example, 
today  large  pcrtlons  of  the  world,  such  as 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Hear  East,  are  In 
the  throes  of  social  and  economic  -evolution, 
characteriaed  by  rapid  change  of  poUtical 
institutions  and  the  growth  of  ntitlonalism. 
The  Communists  take  every  opportunity  to 
channel  those  revolutions  to  ihetr  own 
ends  It  is  necessary  that  we  understand 
what  la  going  on  In  those  regions  and  what 
the  Communlsta  are  trying  to  do  there. 

If  we  are  to  check  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism we  must  study  Its  strategy  and  Uctlcs; 
we  must  know  something  about  its  origins, 
histfjry.  theories,  recent  developments,  and 
practical  consequences  on  the  world  scene, 
no  matter  how  repugnant  these  things  may 
be  to  us  Individually  or  to  our  national 
ideals  If  we  are  to  be  politically  strong,  we 
must  not  allow  ouraelvca  to  be  maneuvered 
by  our  opponents  Into  a  defenseless  sltua- 
Uon,  where  reason  and  ob>ectlvlt7  and  clear 
thinking  are  depoaed  by  panic  and  hysteria 
and   ignorance.     Misinformation  and   Intel- 
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lectual    blindness    are    poor    weapons    with 
which  tC'  flght  the  disciplined,  subtle,  fanatic 

followers  of  Lenin  and  Stalin. 

The  productive  citizen  In  n  democracy 
knows  that  he  shares  the  responsibility  for 
deciding  critical  public  issues.  It  matters 
not  what  his  specialized  vocation  may  be. 
Citizenship  knows  no  occupational  lines. 
Whatever  your  specialized  field  may  be,  how- 
ever competent  and  eflSclent  you  are  in  ex- 
ercising yotir  particular  vocational  skills — 
your  education  and  training  will  have  come 
to  nought  unless  you  recognize  a  broad- 
gaued  concept  of  productive  citizenship;  im- 
les,-;  y  :,u  help  your  country  work  for  pxsUtical 
strength  in  world  affairs  by  taking  an  active 
interest  and  part  tn  national  and  interna- 
tional problems 

On  the  psychological  front  the  Commu- 
nists breed  strife,  suspicion,  and  distrust 
among  all  groups  in  society — turning  lat)or 
against  management,  race  against  race, 
neighbor  against  neighbor.  Communism 
magnifies  all  political  and  economic  differ- 
ences into  major  social  ruptures  It  thrives 
on  hate  and  fosters  Insecurity.  It  helps  en- 
gender p'Dverty  while  claiming  to  work  for 
plenty  It  preaches  peace  and  foments  war. 
It  masks  injustice,  violence,  and  terror  with 
propaganda  slogans  about  Justice  and 
demii^cracy. 

Vr'e  must  continue  to  build  strength  to 
meet  communism's  psychological  weapons 
head  on  I  have  already  mentioned  tbe 
campaign  of  truth  our  Government  is  waging 
through  its  information  and  exchange  pro- 
gram— programs  which  urgently  deserve  our 
thoughtful  study  and  suppxirt.  But  beyond 
that  I  believe  graduates  of  Bryant  College 
will  be  equipped  to  make  particularly  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  psychological 
struggle  against  communism  In  their  every- 
day lives.  First  of  all.  you  can  contribute 
by  developing  your  occupational  compe- 
tency— your  on-the-job  productivity — to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  Communism  fears 
our  free  productive  system  tjecause  It  Is 
tangible  and  forcible  evidence  that  gives  the 
lie  to  radio  Moscow's  incessant  charges  of 
"decadent  capitalism."  By  doing  your  Job 
and  doing  it  well  you  are  helping  to  forse 
the  Txeapon  of  truth  about  American  pro- 
ductivity. 

You  can  also  help  strengthen  freedom's 
cau.-re  psychologically  by  cultivating  socially 
constructive  attitudes  toward  the  people  you 
worlt  with,  by  recognizing  the  dignity  of 
work  and  by  striving  to  develop  better  rela- 
tions among  all  groups  contributing  to  our 
eccnomac  system.  The  relations  of  the 
worker  to  his  employer,  the  relations  between 
coworkers,  the  relations  between  the  worker 
and  his  community — these  are  critical  areas 
in  human  relations  that  should  be  of  deep 
concern  to  men  and  women  with  business 
training  and  education.  Today  the  worker 
must  be  socially  and  clvlcally  skilled — com- 
petent in  the  art  of  working  cooperatively 
and  living  together  with  his  fellow  commu- 
nity builders.  Those  are  skills  that  the 
Com.munlsts  don't  *-ant  us  to  develop,  be- 
cause once  again  It  gives  the  lie  to  their 
camipaign  of  hate  and  ciDcrcion.  A  united 
nation  Is  not  easy  to  conquer. 

Building  strength  on  the  moral  front  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  all  to  pro- 
ductive citizenship.  For  the  major  problems 
of  our  time  are  moral  problems.  We  cannot 
hope  to  answer  critical  social,  economic,  and 
political  questions  unless  we  first  know  what 
it  is  we  believe  In  and  what  we  are  willing  to 
defend.  The  challenge  confronting  us,  as 
cituens.  today  is  as  great  as  that  which  faced 
our  forefathers  over  150  years  ago.  Thea, 
Americans  stated  their  convictions  In  a  docu- 
ment which  thrilled  the  entire  world.  "We 
hold  these  trutba  to  be  self-evident."  said  the 
Nation's  founders — and  our  chcrlsbed  ideal 
of  equality  of  opportunity  was  bom.  The 
beliefs  expressed  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  tbe  Preamble  to  tbe  Constitu- 


tion were  a  ringing  answer  to  the  despotism 
of  an  earlier  day,  a  reaffirmation  of  the  great 
moral  tenets  of  oxir  western  Judaic-Christian 
civilization.  Today,  we  must  reaffirm  those 
convlctioni  in  tones  no  less  ringing,  in  an- 
saer  to  a  new  despotic  Ideology  which  seeks 
to  destroy  liberty  and  Justice. 

The  need  for  an  overwhelming  build-up  of 
America's  moral  and  ethical  strength  was 
recently  summarized  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  the 
following  words:  "We  have  too  many  men  of 
science,  too  few  men  of  God.  \Ve  have 
grasped  the  mystery  of  the  atom,  and  for- 
gotten the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  live  in 
a  world  which  has  achieved  brlUlance  without 
wisdom,  power  without  conscience;  a  world  of 
nuclear  giants  and  ethical  dwarfs.  We  know 
more  about  war  than  we  know  about  peace  " 

Graduaten  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
like  yourselves  have  been  given  the  education 
which  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  liv- 
ing a  satisfying  personal  life.  You  also  have 
a  moral  responsibUity  to  use  your  abilities  in 
creating  a  better  society  in  America  and  in 
the  world  at  large.  Concern  for  the  welfare 
of  other  men.  cooperation  with  them  for  goa'.s 
so  worthy  as  to  be  universally  valid,  convic- 
tion that  such  Ideals  will  triumph  over  lower, 
more  materialistic  aims — these  moral  imper- 
atives are  the  guideposts  to  productive  citi- 
zenship, the  weilsprln];  of  the  "strength  that 
works."  I  am  confident  you  will  work  to  help 
your  Nation  build  that  strength. 


Letter  to  President  Trmmaa  From  SoTiet 
President  Sbvemik 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  14, 1951 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Strictly  but  Strictly  Phony."  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Daily  Sun-Times 
and  reprinted  as  a  public  service  by  the 
International  Latex  Corp,  of  Etover, 
Del.,  in  the  New  York  Tmies  on  Mon- 
day. August  13.  1951. 

This  editorial  shows  that  the  recent 
peace  message  from  Soviet  President 
Shvemik  is  a  renewal  of  the  same  two- 
faced  Soviet  policy  of  talking  peace 
while  creating  and  fostering  strife  and 
war. 

In  reprinting  this  editorial,  the  In- 
ternational Latex  Corp.  has  reminded 
the  United  States  public  of  the  many 
previous  instances  in  which  Communist 
peace  propagainda  was  poured  forth  at 
just  the  right  time  to  camouflage  the 
Soviet's  aggressive  efforts  at  world  dom- 
ination. 

We  are  engaged  in  an  ideological  bat- 
tle for  the  minds  of  men.  Phony  peace 
propaganda  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
this  battle  as  is  a  campaign  of  military 
aggression.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize 
and  combat  a  false  world  or  idea,  but 
we  must  do  so  if  we  are  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  world  and  enlist  ever- 
broader  support  in  our  efforts  to  put 
down  and  prevent  aggression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rsco«0,  as  follows: 


I  From  the  New  York  Tunes  of  August  IS. 

1»51) 

St«sch.t  BtJT  STajcTLT  Phont 

Americans  should  beware  of  being  fooled 
by  the  Russian  Government's  latest  tactic  In 
the  cold  war. 

The  "peace"  message  sect  to  President  Tru- 
man from  Soviet  President  Shvernlk  Is  no 
peace  message  at  all.  It  is  a  double-edged 
propaganda  device. 

It  obviously  was  written  for  the  Russian 
masses  and  as  material  for  United  States 
Communist  stooges.  It  U  designed  to  inten- 
sify the  suspicion  and  fear  of  Rusalans 
against  America.  It  tries  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  It  u  our  elected  leaders. 
and  not  the  Kremlin  bosses,  who  poise  the 
world  on  the  edge  of  atomic  warfare. 

The  proposal  for  a  five-power  peace  pact  Is 
not  new.  This  vras  contained  In  a  Soviet 
resolution  turned  down  as  mere  propaganda 
by  the  tJnlted  Nations  last  November. 

The  latest  piece  of  double  Ulk  from  the 
lords  of  the  Kremlin  contains  downright  lies. 
It  says  the  Soviet  Union  made  repealed  pro- 
posals for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  Those  proposals  were  black- 
ma.l  demands,  from  Stalin  himself,  that  his 
Red  Chinese  pals  t>e  admitted  to  the  U.  N, 
and  allowed  to  take  over  Formosa.  These 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Korea's  right  to  self- 
government. 

And  get  this.  The  Russians  say  flatly  that 
as  a  result  of  their  recent  Intervention  tht-re 
has  been  "a  cessation  of  military  activities 
In  Korea." 

Thifs  the  tip-off  that  the  resolution  is  pri- 
marily designed  for  home  consumption. 
Russians  are  being  led  to  believe  the  war  in 
Korea  Is  over,  as  a  result  of  kindly  sugges- 
tions from  peace  lover  Stalin. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Russian  bosses  wrote 
their  latest  literary  epic  as  an  answer  to 
the  resolution  of  friendship  for  the  Russian 
people  passed  by  Congress  and  sent  to  Rus- 
sia by  President  Truman  on  July  7. 

In  the  month  that  haa  elapsed,  the  Rus- 
sian press  hasn't  touched  the  resolution. 
Every  day  the  Voice  of  America  taunted  the 
Russian  leaders  to  print  it.  Now  that  they 
have  rigged  up  a  reply,  we  can  expect  Amer- 
ictt  s  friendship  resolution  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  Russian  people,  along  with  the  lying 
rebuttal. 

Much  is  being  made  in  some  circles  over 
the  fact  that  the  latest  message  from  the 
Soviet  Union  follows  other  "peace  over- 
tures."  These  Include  Soviet  U.  N.  Delegate 
Malik's  suggestion  for  a  truce  In  Korea,  the 
publication  of  a  new  English-language  pe- 
riodical. News,  which  takes  a  friendly  al- 
titude toward  outside  natlorvs,  and  the 
revival  of  the  Soviet  line  atxnit  peaceful 
coexistence.  ' 

The  record  shows  Russia  talks  peace  out 
of  one  side  of  her  moutb  and  strife  out  of 
the  other. 

In  1946  Stalin  talked  about  *^riendly  .nd 
lasting  cooperation"  while  bis  delegates  were 
torpedoing  the  Baruch  plan  for  Intem^i- 
tional  control  of  atomic  energy.  In  1M7 
Stalin  told  Harold  Stassen  he  wanted  to 
cooperate  with  tbe  United  States,  and  2 
months  later  Russia  withdrew  from  a  con- 
ference on  the  Marshall  plan. 

In  IMS  Stalin  sent  a  peace  message  about 
coexistence  to  Henry  Wallace  which  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  afterward  by  the  selsure  of 
Cssechoslovakia  and  tbe  blockade  of  Berlin. 

The  Korean  war  was  triggered  off  3  months 
after  the  phony  Stockholm  peace  hulla- 
baloo. 

And.  even  while  Shvemilr  makes  his  play 
to  the  American  people.  Communists  are 
whooping  It  up  against  us  in  East  Berlin. 
The  Soviet  press  tells  Russians  tbat  dis- 
placed persons  from  Sutope  are  being  sold 
Into  slavery  In  tba  Unltad  States.  And 
Pravda.  the  oflldal  Kreiolln  paper,  reminded 
Its  readers  less  than  3  weeks  ago  at  Stalin  e 
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b.^-^p  f  th  vorki  r«VQtutlonM7  iiwTMa«Qt.' 
!n  'he  :at««t  Sortvt  policy  ttauownv  tlM 
r  r;-  .s  iBMlc  that  *tfa«  SoTlet.  Ualon  haa 
no  acKr««Mv«  piaaa  aad  tfoaa  man  ttetttten 
*Ri  cuurtry  or  may  paopte." 

T^:s  tUI  b«  grtmly  bumoroaB  to  tha  Potaa 
aj..l  Cwdta  vbo  ara  «Micfet  ta  tte  8crrl«t 
rnrirx:^  c  It  wUl  tMrdly  be  eaorlncinc 
«tK>uKii  'JO  rel&i  ocatUUona  In  Tasoalavla  or 

Ir  v: 

171LA  rountry  must  alwmya  ba  raatfy  *<>  ^'^^^ 
{je^-v  aiiy  Um«  Ukat  Uaa  BiMtani  aikow 
-u.cerp  s^(]  «  Uiat  tlwT  ar«  not  augaglng  m 
a  M«ni*t  uciK  of  atntaglc  but  tempcnn 
rcirr*i  from  th«tr  (ocU  of  vorM  <laBr>lT>at>on. 

But  wbile  th«  Knmtia  »ntdm  oat  paaca 
di/>es  (ctiUKled  out  <tf  lea  in  tbia  cold  war) 
Gcr.^ra:  Rmgwrnf  u  gvttti^  a  taata  of  what 
us  Actua^i;  lUie  u>  try  to  fet  raai  peace  with 
Lbe  O^ismunuu  llkcy  are  illppery.  Tbey 
breal  <M(r««naenu 

CHT.erai  Rult^wmy  la  abowtng  on  a  small 
iCMlf  twv  we  muit  deal  vith  tbc  Bim^juis 
on  a  htff  tcMJue  : 

Ue*t.  wiih  Ltvem.  TaJk  with  tbem.  But 
b«-  rfAHy  tar  a.  doubia  croaa  and  be  prepared 

>  ^^.H-it  from  Uve  blp.  <Prom  tbc  Cblcaco 
Daily  Sun-Times  ) 

Pr(>««nt«d  as  a  pobUe  aarrlee  by  Interaa- 
u-^ai  I_ibex  Corp  .  Playtei  Park,  Dover.  Dei.) 


TW  Fwfllu  Mam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KAKL  L  HUNDT 


or  aocTH 
TH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHllMJ  STATES 

Tuesday,  Amgust  14, 19S1 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raa»B  an  article 
entitled  "The  Forgotten  Man."  written  by 
William  G.  Sumner  and  pubUsbed  in  the 
United  States  News  at  leveral  Tears  a«;o. 
The  editorial  still  teatm  to  be  hi^Iy  ap 
to  date. 

Th  Te  benjj  no  objection,  the  article 
vxs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoui, 
as  foHows: 


I  From  tfce  United  atataa 
18961 

Tm 


oCltoTember  3, 


iBy  WUliam  Orabam  Sumnor) 

Now  who  U  tb«  forvoctca  maaT    Be  la  tba 

!ln.pi«.  hones'  laborer,  ready  to  earn  bla  !!▼• 
i;.^  by  ivoductlve  work.  We  paaa  him  by 
becAUtte  be  Is  lodapanrtarnt.  aaU-aupportlng, 
anl  ai.ks  no  fsvors.  He  does  not  appeal  to 
iLf  emoiictos  or  escita  tbe  aentlsMnti.  He 
en!  7  wants  to  maka  a  eontract  aad  fuUUl  it. 
with  respect  ou  botfa  aide*  and  tavor  on 
neither  tide,  lie  oatHt  fCt  bla  Uwiag  out  at 
thir  capital  of  tiie  eooctry.  Tht  larger  tba 
capital  U.  the  better  Urlaf  be  can  gsi.  Cvery 
particle  of  capxtai  wblcb  la  waatad  on  tba 
vKto\is.  the  Idle,  sad  tba  abif tlaaa  la  ao  mucb 
taaen  from  tbc  capital  arailabla  to  rrward 
the  Independent  and  produetlv*  laborer. 

But  we  stand  wtcb  oar  backa  to  tba  la- 
dependent  and  prodoettTe  labcrar  an  tba 
time.  We  do  not  remamber  htan  Kirra^iet  ba 
mnkes  CO  clamor:  bat  I  appeal  to  jaa  wbatbar 
be  Is  not  tba  man  wtio  ongkt  to  ba  rancin- 
tered  hrst  of  ail.  and  wAaCtMt.  on  aBj  aound 
social  tbeory,  w«  oufM  DOC  to  proceet  him 
a^ainflt  tte  burdena  at  tta  food-tor-notblnff. 

la  tbcae  laat  yaaw  I  !««•  read  Iraadrada 

wMeti  waiw  laaPy  flarlAoatkma  of 
'UM'uamx^,  m  tf  tiMHi  «««  iba 


of  aodaty.  recommended  by  rtght 
to  tta  care  and  protection  Wr  «re 
ail  the  time  as  If  ♦hoee  who  are 
to  blame  beoause  novnr  are 
ao.  and  aa  if  there  were  »n  oblHipiitl' n  on 
tbe  part  of  thoae  who  hav*  donf  their  duty 
toward  thoee  who  have  not  cUne  iheir  duty. 
E>eiy  man  is  bound  to  take  car*"  -f  h!m- 
aetf  and  his  fsmlly  and  to  d  -  hiF  s'uar*'  Ir.  "he 
work  at  society  It  Is  totally  faJsp  that  ant 
who  haa  done  so  is  bour.d  m  Wtw  'h'^  -are 
and  char^  of  those  whri  Are  irTftchPd  be- 
cauae  thev  h«T^  not  df^ne  s-;  T^e  s;Uy  p<ip- 
ular  notion  Is  that  th**  h»«?^8r^  live  ..•  the 
expense  of  the  rich  bvi*  tr,r  tru'h  i.^  th.it 
thoae  who  eat  and  pnxltice  not  liv'-  ., r  *.he 
expense  of  thcwe  who  lab<  r  and  pr  ;duri* 

LOTS  or  otm  laws  moutlt  ciuati  iop.s 

I  baee  shown  how.  In  rimes  past  the  his- 
tory of  Slates  has  been  a  hisTx>t-v  of  selft-sh- 
ness.  cupidity  and  robbery,  snd  I  hftv*-  af- 
firmed that  now  and  always  the  problem.s  if 
government  are  how  ui  deal  with  ihe.se  s«nie 
Ttcea  of  bviman  nature.  Fy<iple  ar?  .ilwi^v? 
prone  to  believe  that  there  is  scm*'thin« 
metaphysical  and  sentimental  about  ."IvU 
affairs,  but  there  Is  not.  Civil  lr.stltutl<  n.'s 
are  oonatructed  to  protect,  either  dlr<»rtiy  or 
indirectly,  the  property  of  men  and  the  jKmor 
of  women  against  the  vices  and  passi  m-s  "f 
human  nature 

In  our  day  and  country  the  pn.blt-m  ptf- 
sents  new  phases,  but  it  Is  tl.ere  31.15'  'he 
same  as  It  ever  was,  and  tht  pr  'b'.em  ;-  :.;y 
the  more  dlflSrult  f-^r  us  berause  ^f  :*.-  :.:'.v 
phase  which  prever.'..s  us  from  Tecos,:'.:/:v.z 
It.  In  .'act.  our  people  axe  raviiijj  auri  scrug- 
gltng  agnlnst  !t  In  a  kind  .^f  bilr.d  '-v 
yet  having  oome  to  recognize  it.  M  r^ 
half  of  their  bicws,  Jt  prL'scr:',  ,1;  ::.;-- 
directed  and  fail  of  their  '.bjecT;.  t.'--  ';,'->• 
win  be  aimed  better  by  and  by 

Thes*  IS  a  ereat  deal  of  r;..in"i,T  a:>  u\  ■%  .•••r- 
tng  stocks  aiid  the  power  f  ct^mti:;eU  cap- 
ital, which  Is  not  very  in'^Uikjent  or  well- 
directed.  Tht  etU  and  abuse  Tihirh  people 
are  groping  alter  in  ail  these  denunciations 
Is  Jobbery. 

By  Jobbery.  I  mean  the  constant! v  r.  'pir- 
ent  eflort  to  win  wealth,  not  by  hoiie.si  and 
Independent. production  but  by  i^nme  sort  of 
a  achenae  for  extorting  other  peoples  rrrdurr 
frana  them.  A  large  part  of  r  iir  legi^lrtiion 
consists  In  making  a  job  for  somebo<1y 


^.t 


rASTB  n»  MISUSE  or  rrrBi.:c  ri'NDs 

Public  buUdmes  are  jobs,  not  alwavc  bit 
in  moat  caaes.  The  buUdinK-i  are  not  needed 
at  all  or  are  costly  beyond  what  lb  iisef\il 
or  even  decently  luxurious.  Internai  Im- 
pruvemenu  an^  jobs.  They  are  carrieU  -Vi'. 
not  because  they  are  needed  in  therrj»elvefi. 
tnit  because  they  will  sexve  the  turn  of  some 
private  Interest,  often  Incidfn tally  that  )f 
the  very  legislators  who  pasa  the  ap'^jropna- 
Uons  for  them. 

A  man  who  wari's  a  fjirm.  in.-'r  -.ri  of 
going  out  where  tt«re  la  plenty  al  la:  1 
avallat>ie  far  It  goes  down  under  the  Mis- 
alaalppl  River  to  make  a  farm,  and  then 
wants  his  fellow  citizens  Uj  be  taxed  to 
dike  the  river  so  as  tc  keep  it  oG  Uis  Uiin. 

The  California  hydraulic  miners  have 
washed  the  gold  out  of  the  hillsides  and 
have  washed  the  dirt  down  Into  the  valleys 
to  the  ruin  of  the  rivers  and  the  farm5  Thev 
want  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  remove  this 
dirt  at  the  national  expense. 

The  silver  miners,  finding  that  their 
product  la  loalng  value  in  the  marke'.  ^et 
tbe  Oovemzxtent  to  go  Into  the  market  as  a 
great  buyer  In  the  hope  of  susiainii^i;  the 
prloe. 

The  National  Ocvemmcnt  Is  chilled  up<jn 
to  boy  or  hire  unsalable  ships;  to  dig  canals 
wtkicb  will  not  payt  to  educate  Ulllerates  in 
th*  States  which  have  not  done  their  duty 
at  tiM  expenaa  of  tbe  Btatea  which  have 
doce  tbetr  duty  aa  to  education;  to  buy  up 


telegraphs  which  no  longer  pay;  and  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  for  enterprises  of  which  pri- 
vu'e  Individuals  are  to  win  the  profits. 

We  are  coiled  upon  to  squander  milllona 
on  swamije  and  creeks;  millions  on  tbe  Mls- 
sliislppl  River,  and  many  more  millions  to 
pcnai'ins.  This  Is  the  great  plan  of  all  living 
on  ench  other.  Tlie  pensions  In  England 
u.<;ert  to  be  given  to  aristocrats  who  had 
pi  U'.ic-il  power,  in  order  to  corrupt  them. 
Hi're  'he  peusious  are  given  to  the  great 
rtpnv  crutlc  mass  who  have  the  p<,lli!cal 
pr-*'  r    m  ijrder  to  corrupt  them. 

W»?  have  several  hundred  thousand  Fed- 
(■r,4l  acehulders  and  I  do  not  know  iiow 
inuiiy  State  and  munlcipiU  officeholders. 
Of  course  public  officers  are  necesJiary  and  It 
Is  an  econcmlcal  organization  of  socif; y  to 
set  apart  some  of  its  members  for  civil  func- 
tions, but  if  the  number  of  persorLS  drawn 
from  pr  Kluction  and  supported  by  the  pro- 
riuc:--  while  engaged  In  clvlJ  functions  is  In 
u:  ciut^  pr  'portion  to  the  total  population, 
•hc'.-f'  1-  ec'iriomlc  los.s. 

ir  public  f  fflces  are  treated  as  spoils  or 
bi'iirficles  or  sinecures,  then  they  are  johs 
iijlI     i-.Iy  ccnstltute  part  of  tbe  pU'age. 

vcnER.«i  EJtAJLLY  Aaa  to  BLAMa  roa  bad  i-aws 

O:.  "very  hand  you  find  this  jobbery.  The 
C.  '..■rnrsu.'nt  v,s  to  give  every  man  a  pension, 
and  every  man  an  office,  and  every  man  a 
tax  to  TAine  the  price  of  his  product,  and 
to  c.ean  out  every  man's  creek  for  him.  and 
in  buy  all  his  unsalable  property,  and  to 
prtv.-le  him  with  plenty  of  currency  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  to  educate  his  children,  and 
to  eive  him  the  use  of  a  library  and  a  park 
and  a  museum  and  a  gallery  of  pictures  On 
every  side  the  doors  of  waste  and  extrava- 
gance stand  open;  and  spend,  squander, 
plunder,   and  grab  are  the  watchwords. 

We  grumble  some  about  it  and  talk  about 
the  ^reed  of  corporations  and  the  power  of 
capital  and  the  wickedness  of  stock  eam- 
biinz  Yet.  we  elect  the  legislators  who  do 
all  tils  work.  Of  course,  we  should  never 
thi.'k  of  blaming  ourselves  for  electing  men 
to  represent  and  govern  us,  who,  If  I  may 
use  the  slang  expression,  give  via  away. 
VViidt  m<in  ever  blamed  himself  fcr  his  mls- 
.'1  rtune?  We  groan  about  monopolies  and 
'  .'.k  ,,hi  ut  more  la-*-s  to  prevent  the  wrongs 
(i  iio  by  chartered  corporations.  Who  made 
the  charters?  Our  representatives.  Who 
»iti'.<^d  such  representatives?  We  did.  How 
ca.-i  we  get  bad  laTPmakers  to  make  a  law 
"shi..h  shrill  prevent  bad  lawmakers  from 
n^kiiw  a  bad  law?  That  Is.  really,  what  we 
iu-e  'r)iMg  to  do. 

11  we  are  a  free,  self-governing  people,  all 
our  mialortunee  come  right  home  to  our- 
s«'ives  and  we  can  blame  nobody  else  Is 
.ti.y  le  astonished  to  find  that  men  are 
»;rtetiy  whether  they  are  Incorporated  or 
n.ii'  la  It  a  revelation  to  find  that  we  need, 
!:i  '  ur  civil  affairs,  to  devise  guaranties 
a+;ainst  seifij^hness,  rapacity,  and  friud'  I 
h.. .;;  veiuured  to  alBrra  that  Government 
hAs  never  had  to  deal  with  anything  el.ie 

THF   rOaCOTTElf    MAN   IS   MADX  TO  FOOT  THI   Btt.L 

N'w  I  have  said  that  this  jobbery  m'^ins 
waste  plunder,  and  loss,  and  I  defined  it  at 
M"ie  .  ut«et  as  the  system  of  making  a  ch.^nce 
to  extort  part  of  his  product  from  snmo- 
^xKJy  else  Now  comes  the  question-  Who 
p«ys  for  it  all?  The  system  of  plundering 
each  other  soon  destroys  all  that  it  deals 
with.  It  pn.xluce8  nothing  Wealth  comes 
only  from  pnxJuctlon  and  all  thct  the 
wrane;linB  gmbbers.  loafers,  and  Jobbers  get 
to  deal  with  ccmes  from  somebody's  toll 
snd  sacrifice  Who,  then.  Is  he  who  prevldTs 
1'  alP  Go  and  find  him  and  you  will  h.ive 
once  more  before  you  the  forgotten  man. 

Yuu  will  find  tiim  hard  at  work  because 
be  haa  a  great  many  to  support.  Mature  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  him  in  giving  htm  a 
Xeriile  aull  and  an  excellent  ciimata.  and  b» 
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wonders  wh}  It  Is  that,  after  all.  bis  scale  of 
comfort  Is  so  moderate.  He  lias  to  get  out 
of  the  soil  enough  to  nay  all  his  taxes  and 
that  means  the  cost  of  all  the  Jobs  and  tbe 
funds  for  all  the  plunder 

The  f'  rgotten  man  Is  delving  away  In  pa- 
tient Industry,  supporting  his  family,  paying 
hii5  tuxes,  casting  his  vote,  supporting  the 
church  and  the  school,  reading  his  news- 
paper, and  cheering  for  the  politician  of  his 
admiration,  but  he  Is  the  only  one  for  whom 
there  u  no  provision  in  the  great  scramble 
and  the  big  divide. 

Such  is  the  forgotten  man  He  works,  he 
votes,  generally  he  pays — but  he  always 
pays — yes.  above  all.  he  pays  He  does  not 
want  an  office:  his  name  never  gets  Into  the 
newspaper  except  when  he  gets  married  or 
dies.  He  keeps  production  going  on  He 
contributes  to  the  strength  of  parties  He  Ls 
flattered  before  election.  He  Is  strongly  pa- 
tncti:-  He  Is  wanted  wherever.  In  his  little 
circle,  there  is  work  to  be  done  or  counsel  to 
be  gi'  en  He  may  grumble  some  occasionally 
to  his  wife  and  family,  but  he  does  not  fre- 
quent the  grocery  or  talk  politics  at  the 
tavern. 

Cc:i';equently.  he  Ls  forgotten.  He  Is  a 
commonplace  man.  He  gives  no  trouble. 
He  excites  no  admiration.  He  Is  not  In  any 
way  a  hero  (like  a  popular  orator):  or  a 
problem  (like  tramps  and  outcasts);  nor 
notorious  (like  criminals);  nor  an  object  of 
sentiment  (like  the  poor  and  weak);  nor  a 
burden  dike  paupers  and  loafers  i;  nor  an 
object  out  of  which  social  capital  may  be 
made  (like  the  beneficiaries  of  a  church  and 
state  charities);  nor  an  object  for  charitable 
aid  and  protection  (like  animals  treated  with 
cruelty):  nor  the  object  of  a  Job  (like  the 
Ignorant  and  illiterate);  nor  one  over  whom 
sentimental  econcmists  and  statesmen  can 
parade  their  fine  sentiment  (like  Inefficient 
workmen  and  shiftless  artisans).  Therefore, 
he  is  forgotten. 

All  the  burdens  fall  on  him.  or  on  her  for 
It  is  time  to  remember  that  the  forgotteia 
man  is  not  seldom  a  wc«ian. 

COVniNMENT   IS   ADDING   TO   HIS   BUBDENS 

It  is  plain  enough  that  the  forgotten  man 
and  the  forgotten  woman  are  the  very  Ufa 
and  substance  of  society.  They  are  the 
ones  who  ought  to  be  first  and  always  re- 
membered. They  are  always  forgotten  by 
sentimentalists,  philanthropists,  reformers, 
enthusiasts,  and  every  description  of  specu- 
lator in  sociology,  political  economy,  or  po- 
litical science. 

If  a  student  of  any  of  these  sciences  ever 
comes  to  understand  the  position  of  the 
forgotten  man  and  to  appreciate  his  true 
value,  you  will  find  such  student  an  un- 
com.promlslng  advocate  of  the  strictest  sclen- 
ti.".c  thinking  on  all  social  topics,  and  a  cold 
and  hard-hearted  skeptic  toward  all  artificial 
schemes  of  scx^ial  amelioration. 

1'  It  Is  desired  to  bring  about  social  im- 
provements, bring  us  a  .scheme  for  relieving 
the  forgotten  man  of  some  of  his  burdens. 
He  Is  our  productive  force  which  we  are 
wastine.  Let  us  stop  wasting  his  force. 
Then  we  .shall  have  a  clean  and  simple  gain 
for  the  whole  society. 

The  forgotten  man  Is  weighted  down  with 
the  C3i:t  and  burden  of  the  schemes  for  mak- 
ing everybody  happy,  with  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic beneficence,  with  the  support  of  all  the 
loafers,  with  the  loss  of  all  the  economic 
quackery,  with  the  cost  of  all  the  Jobs.  Let 
us  icmember  him  a  little  while.  Let  us  take 
some  of  the  burdens  off  him.  Let  us  turn 
our  pity  on  him  Instead  of  on  the  good-for- 
nothing  It  will  be  only  Jtistice  to  him.  and 
society  will  greatly  gain  by  It. 

THREATS  TO  SECtmiTT  OF  HIS  EAXNtHCS 

The  forgotten  man  is  never  a  pauper.  He 
almost  always  has  a  little  capital  t>ecause  it 
belon~s  to  the  character  of  tbe  man  to  save 
Boncaung.     He  never  has  more  ttian  a  little. 


He  Is,  therefore,  poor  In  the  popular  sense. 
although  In  tbe  correct  sense  he  Is  not  so. 
1  have  said  already  that  if  you  learn  to  look 
for  the  forgotten  man  and  to  care  for  him, 
you  will  be  very  skeptical  toward  all  philan- 
thropic and  humanitarian  schemes  It  is 
clear  now  that  the  Interest  of  the  forgotten 
man  and  the  Interest  of  the  poor,  the  weak, 
and  the  other  petted  classes  are  In  antag- 
onism. In  fact,  the  warning  to  you  to  look 
for  the  forgotten  man  comes  the  minute  that 
the  orator  or  writer  begins  to  talk  about  the 
poor  man.  That  minute  the  forgotten  man 
Is  In  danger  of  a  new  assault,  and  If  you  In- 
tend to  meddle  In  the  matter  at  all.  then  Is 
the  minute  for  you  to  look  about  for  him 
and  to  give  him  your  aid. 

Hence,  if  you  care  lor  the  forgotten  man, 
you  win  be  sure  to  be  charged  with  net 
caring  for  the  poor.  Whatever  you  do  for 
any  of  the  petted  classes  wastes  capital.  If 
you  do  anything  for  the  forgotten  man.  you 
must  secure  him  his  earnings  and  savings, 
that  Is.  you  legislate  for  the  security  of  capi- 
tal and  for  Its  free  employment:  you  must 
oppose  paper  money,  wildcat  banking,  and 
usury  laws  and  you  must  maintain  the  In- 
violability of  contracts.  Hence  you  must  be 
prepared  to  be  told  that  you  favor  the  capi- 
talist class,  the  enemy  of  the  jjoor  man. 

What  the  forgotten  man  needs,  therefore. 
Is  that  we  come  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  liberty  and  to  a  more  complete  realiza- 
tion of  It.  Every  step  which  we  win  In  lib- 
erty will  set  the  forgotten  man  free  from 
some  of  his  burdens  and  allow  him  to  use 
his  powers  for  himself  and  for  the  common- 
wealth. 


The  St  Lawrence  Scawij 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  14,  1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Ironic  Fearfulness  Is  De- 
laying the  Seaway,"  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  August  11,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An    Ibokic    PEAam.Nxss   Is   Delating   thi 
Seaway 

Leo  Sondereggers  reports  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project,  now  running  In  the 
Star,  are  a  fine  example  of  how  a  fresh  eye 
sees  things  that  a  tired  eye  misses.  Sonder- 
egger  recently  came  to  the  Star  from  the 
Providence  (R   I.)   Bulletin. 

As  he  makes  acquaintance  with  the  sea- 
way project  for  the  first  time.  Sonderegger 
reacts  with  something  like  amaiiement  that 
this  entirely  logical  North  American  Internal 
development  should  have  been  delayed  so 
long. 

To  upper  mldwesterners  who  have  lived  for 
years  with  the  self-serving  obstructionism, 
the  iuterreglOLal  log-rolling,  and  seaboard 
short-sightedness  that  have  blocked  the 
project,  these  snares  seem  a  sort  of  fact  of 
life  to  l>e  accepted  like  human  ornerlness. 

To  a  newcomer,  encour'^erlng  them  for 
the  first  time,  they  seem  blocking  in  the 
light  of  tbe  resources  wasted  and  the  sense- 
less  hobbles  placed  on  the  free  growth  of  the 
covmtry's  great  and  growing  heartland. 

The  delay  in  completing  the  seaway  puta 
the  country  in  an  almost  shameful  position. 
America  cotdd  divert  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 


rado to  southern  California,  turn  the  State's 
Central  Valley  Into  a  productive  garden,  har- 
ness the  energies  of  the  Tennetaee  and  the 
Columbia — but  the  moat  logical  development 
of  all  It  cannot  touch. 

And  this  is  the  same  country  that  can 
find  billions  inr  the  development  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  chat  talks  of  point  4  programa 
for  undeveloped  areas. 

Sonderegger  discovers  that  interests  that 
have  blocked  tlie  seaway  for  years  now  con- 
cede th^y  cant  block  it  much  longer.  The 
key  to  this  Is  the  brutal  fact  that  either  a 
channel  to  deep  water  will  be  opened  to  let 
In  offshore  Iron  ore.  or  the  steol  Industry  will 
leave  tbe  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

To  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  seaway  like 
the  Star,  this  has  been  obvious  for  some  time. 
It  has  also  been  obvious  that  when  the  sea- 
way opens,  established  patterns  of  commerce 
and  transportation  In  the  upper  Midwest 
will  be  wrenched  and  shifted. 

Fear  of  the  stresses  a  new  transportation 
artery  will  cause — unwillingness  to  embrace 
change  In  confidence  that  It  will  mean  prog- 
ress—  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  decisive  mar- 
gin of  remaining  opposition.  Thla  fear  Is  an 
ironic  thing. 

In  the  committee  vote  that  postponed  the 
seaway  yet  another  year.  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  voted  almost  solidly 
for  delay  Had  two  minority  members 
switched  to  support,  the  project  wotiid  have 
carried. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  is  that  it  was  the 
Rept  bllcan  Party  that  opened  the  public 
purse  nearly  a  century  ago  to  push  the  rail- 
ways across  the  western  prairies  and  moun- 
tains t>efore  there  was  anything  for  tlM 
railways  to  haul. 


Price  RoU-Backs  aad  tkc  Capekait 
Kmtuimtmt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  once  said  that  the  Congress  Is 
divided  into  three  branches:  the  Bouse, 
the  Senate,  and  the  conference  com- 
mittees. Of  necessity,  the  conference 
committee,  in  ironing  out  differences  be- 
tween a  House  and  a  Senate  version  of 
a  bill  and  in  reaching  compromises,  must 
be  given  extensive  powers  in  the  writing 
of  legislation. 

The  conference  committee  on  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  amendments  of 
1951  sat  through  long,  punishing  hours, 
and  worited  diligently  to  bring  out  a 
bill  under  heavy  pressure  from  an  im- 
pending deadline  of  July  31,  when  the 
basic  law  was  to  expire.  80  what  I  say 
is  not  meant  in  the  way  of  criticism. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report,  which 
has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  Cape- 
hart  amendment,  dealing  with  limita- 
tions on  price  roll- backs,  was  suggested 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  after 
an  exceptionally  long  session,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  little  more  than 
12  hours  later.  It  is  virtually  Impossfble 
for  any  group  to  foresee  the  ramifications 
of  siKh  an  amendment  in  so  short  a  Ume. 
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New  thrre  has  been  time  to  study  the 
arp.endment  and  we  know  more  about 
uhat  It  means.    Mr.  Alfred  Friendly,  of 
ir."  Washington  Post,  has  wiltten  a  clear 
and  comprebenslTe  article  abcmt  the  ef- 
forts of  the  ao-called  Capehart  amend- 
ment  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ion  Post  of  Augmt  13.  whhA  I  ask  be 
m5*rted  tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid 
One  of  Xhe  purposes  oi  placing  a  lim- 
itation on  roU-backa.  I  believe,  was  to 
r«<iuce   the  uncertainties  under  which 
business  woold  hare  to  operate.    The 
conclusion  I  draw,  both  from  letters  I 
hay=  been  reoeiTlnt  and  from  this  article. 
is   that  the  Capehart  amendment  has 
not  redxiced.  but  li? :  added  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  bwtln»«  activity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (urdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
a?  follows: 

Srw  L*w  mt  UnB-T  Tto  Foact  P«jci»  U» 
I  By  Aitrwl  Prl«»dlT> 
Tli«  amendmraito  to  inflation  control 
leftslatloc  i^eomtty  adoptad  by  OongrcM  per- 
mit prtc«  to  b«  tahlltwrt— but  on  a  pUt«u 
sutetantially  hlgtar  Ihmn  at  pirwant  and  at 
a.  (late  sttU  far  la  Uw  future. 

ThJs  is  tlve  Judgment  of  oAclals  whose 
jcib  it  has  been  to  analTwe  the  new  law  and 
to  try  to  carry  It  out.  They  have  determined 
o.)  m  poUcy  of  tough  enXortemttit.  but  are 
!rank  to  admit  ttoat  tn  certain  fundamental 
arraa.  admlnlrtratlve  proMema  are  almost 
insuperable. 

The  r«ult  they  leeL  la  that  the  law  wtU 
»erw  aa  a  p<»lUTe  ImpetUB  to  hl^aer  prlcea. 
n;«T«Uy  commanding  that  eelttsga  be  raUed. 
KTKONC  ExroacsMB'T  tlAJnttD 
Economic  StablUav  Brte  A.  Johnston  was 
rept  rted  to  haye  toid  the  Preeidenfa  Defense 
licblUzaucn  Board  laet  week  that  as  a  re- 
sult ot  the  amendmenta  Congrcaa  made  tn 
extending  the  Dcfanae  Ptoductloo  Act.  liv- 
ing cosu  win  flee  from  6  to  •  percent  In  a 
year's  lime. 

Top  oOclaJs  of  the  OAea  at  Trie*  Stabiliza- 
tion see  tt  about  the  aame  way. 

Confronted  with  w^eral  poealble  courses 
of  action  on  the  law.  the  admlniatratKin  haa 
determined  to  seek  as  atTCOif  an  enforcement 
of  the  measure  as  tt  can.  The  altematlTe. 
which  was  to  deoootrol  entlr^.  In  the  hope 
that  a  free  market  would  lead  to  a  stable 
price  level  not  too  much  lugher  tlian  that 
obtainable  under  the  feebia  law.  was  an  at- 
tractive one.  but  was  ilnaUy  rejaetad. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  declaian.  it 
la  known,  te  tbe  world  shortage  at  metals. 
Without  price  controls,  ttema  auefa  as  cop- 
per. Bine,  steel,  alumlniun.  and  aenie  <rf  the 
special  ncnferrous  alloy  elemfsata  would  soar 
out  of  sight — and  ineritably  drtve  other 
prices  up  with  taem. 


woasT  sijmsix  rca' 

OPS  and  other  admlnlstratlOB  tgtires  con- 
cerned with  stabaizatlon  are  agraart  that  tha 
worst  single  feature  in  the  new  law  la  tba 
■o-calked  Capehart  amendment. 

Dreamed  up  at  3  o'clock  one  mnrutng  Id 
a  Senate-Bouse  con/erenca  comatttaa  mat 
lag.  It  is  more   inflationary  than  any  pro- 
vtalon  In  the  bills  when  they  cnigiaally  paaaad 
In  either  Chamber 

It  proTldaa  tha*.  no  matter  what  etlBng 
OP8  nay  provide  for  an  item  or  an  tndnatry, 
any  paraon  may  obtain  a  pnica  eeUing  for  hM 
product  that  rcAacta  ail  hla  added  ooats  firam 
tha  pvkMl  before  Kcraa  tantil  Jtity  M.  Vbla 


Pravloialy.  tha  ore  policy  was  to  aat  prio* 
<>«4i^Ty  bMad  on  the  pre-Korean  ieval  pirn 
aS  dlraet  coat  inercaaaa  stnoe  then,  that  la. 
taoNMaa  la  the  oast  ot  labor  and  matcrlalak 
for  tba  OMat  part-  As  long  aa  the  Industry's 
proAta  ware  maintained  at  previous  average 


levels,  the  Individual  marufBclurrr  h.u!  t,. 
abaorb  any  Increases  in  Indl.-ect  .-i.>t».  such 
as  overhead,  advertising  selling,  etc. 
Twcita  or  *ccorNTiNC 
Now.  howevei.  a  manufftctiirer  can  i  ..i;;. 
a  celling  thai  reflects  mcrea-seii  ui  »..  Lis 
coats,  direct  and  Indirect 

At  first  glance,  that  sounds  fiur  eii  u^'h 
But  the  curious  {»ci  Is  that  most  mat.uiac- 
turers  simply  dc  not  know  wh-^t  tneir  iir.it 
coets  are.  Not  1  out  ol  10  tias  rec<;rcis  thiit 
re«illy  show  the  increase  of  his  Indirt ct  i  .us 
distinct  from  labor  and  materials  i  c  >s:.s 
since  Korea. 

Moreover.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  urt. 
one  man  8  cost  accounting  CHn  be  jvist  at>  ■;'. 
what  he  wants  It  to  be 

A  reveall.-ig  exa.mp>  1."=  an  exj-ienm^nt  made 
by  a  rubber  company  which  flsrured  .  ut  'he 
unit  coat  of  one  of  Its  product*  by  six  differ- 
ent systems  of  accounting  all  acceptable  a.s 
proper  methods.  The  result  wa  six  differ- 
ent flgurea,  varying  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  by  100  percent. 

Suppoae  that  manufacturers  apply  to  OPS 
for  lOOJXX)  new  ceilings,  a  moderate  estimate 
Suppoae  also  OPS  can  examine  their  bfxika 
and  records  and  verify  their  costs  in  3  days, 
an  equally  overoptunlstlc  assumption. 
That  would  mean  some  300.000  man-days  of 
w»3rk  to  be  done,  nece.ssltatliig  the  doubling 
or  trlpUng  of  the  OPS  stall  And  even  if  the 
Job  were  undertaken,  it  would  be.  as  ir.dl- 
cated  above,  aimoet  impossible  to  chal'.enee 
the  cost  figures  presented  by  each  Ciiripar.y 
In  the  first  place. 

As  a  practical  matter,  then,  OPS  i^  Iff'  l:i 
the  position  of  pretty  much  having  ti  ^rai-.t 
every  higher  ceiling  price  tii.^t  Is  demanded 
If  any  industry-wide  price  is  set,  it  wlil  have 
to  t>€  at  the  co6t  level,  figured  by  the  Cape- 
hart amendment  system,  oI  the  h:gne~---  5: 
producer. 

cotTU)  rxporr  iNrtAncN 
Under  the  amendment,  a  manufact  :  -r 
could  buy  some  metals  abroad,  at  "olaclt-i-iia;  - 
ket  prices  double  or  triple  the  presc;;-,  cl  - 
meati  ceilings,  and  force  OPS  to  set  a  cetUrif; 
for  his  product  that  reflected  the  black- 
market  price  of  the  metal.  The  eftev"  if 
such  a  practice  on  driving  up  the  world  price 
of  scarce  metals,  and  exporting  our  sji*n  in- 
flation to  our  allies  abroad  1$  obvious 

The  large  auto  companies  have  already 
applied  to  the  OPS  for  price  Increase?  under 
the  Capehart  amendment  averng.ng  S  per- 
cent Those  increases,  plus  the  higher  prices 
now  going  into  effect  for  barbers  and  beauty 
Bhopa — the  new  law  exempted  them  from  all 
price  ceilings — will  alone  account  for  about 
1-percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living,  ofll- 
clals  calculate. 

Another   damaging   provision    in    the    new 
law  provldM  that   wholesalers   and   retailers 
must   be   aUowed    to   take   thel:-   pre-K.rean 
percentage  mark-ups  on  the  things  they  sell. 
Previously.   OPS   had   restricted    them    to 
their  old  dollars -and -cents  margins      Thus. 
earlier  this  year  when  a  3 -percent  price  in- 
crease was  granted  to  the  auto  makers,  the 
percentage    increase    to    the    consumer    was 
only  about  3  percent,  for  the  seller  was  al- 
lowed  to  add  to   his  price   only   the   exact 
amount  of  the  increase  to  the  manufacturer. 
Mote   how   this   will    work   in    the    future 
flay  that  a  wholesaler  buys  a   product   for 
$10.  appilaa  a  30-percent  mark-up  and  seUs 
it  for  IIS.     Assume  that  under   the   Cape- 
hart  amaiMiment,   a   new   price   celling    fur 
the  manufacturer  is  set  at  113.     Under  pre- 
Ttous  OPS  policy,  the  wholesaler  could  add 
hla    former    dollar»-and-cents    maj-gm,    ti. 
aad  sail  the  article  for  a  new  price  of  #15. 
LHcx  aoixmc  smcwbau. 
Wow,   however,   be   can   continue    adding 
his  30  percent,  and  sell  the  product  at  30 
percent  above  hla  IIS  coat,  at  115  SO, 

This  addition  of  the  percentage  mark-up 
can  and  will  accumulate  like  a  rolling  sn^-;. 


ba;;  at  everv  lelllng  stage  from  the  manu- 
f.ii  •■.:rfr  up  through  the  Jobber  and  retailer. 

Wi-h  price  ceilings  subject  to  advam'es  of 
»!'.:s  -'trt,  and  with  proflls  therefore  m"unt- 
;:.^  tr.e  reai-iinu  or  labor  l8  not  hard  to 
fiav.rp  I  lit  Under  such  conditions,  the  at- 
te.^^pt  t  ;  keep  pay  ceilings  at  more  or  less 
the;r    present    levels   will   be   dfXinied 

OtTi<-i,^ls  think  It  makes  little  sense  even 
to  a- tempt  holding  the  line  at  its  present 
point  arid  are  struggling  only  to  keep  wage 
in(rense.-5    down    to    a    fair    ratio    with    price 

G'  vernment  analysts  of  the  new  legisla- 
t.on  believe  that  not  until  most  of  all  the 
added  cr*ts  up  to  last  July  26  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  new  and  higher  price 
ceil-nas,  can  the  cost  of  living  once  again 
be  stabilized  as  it  has  been  for  the  pail  3 
or  4  months 

The  upward  adjustments,  they  think,  will 
g'j  ^n  for  the  next  9  to  12  months. 


Moral  Rearmament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or    rLOBTOA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  14,  1951 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  graphic  record  of  how  the 
principles  of  moral  rearmament  have 
helped  to  settle  many  business  and  labor 
troubles  in  Miami.  Fla.,  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  in  special  cere- 
m(3nies  in  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate here  m  the  Capitol  Building.  The 
record  has  been  compiled  in  a  book  en- 
titled 'An  Idea  Takes  Wings,"  which 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Rayburm  and  Mr. 
Biffle. 

Presentation  of  the  book  was  made  by 
the  entire  crew  of  a  National  Airlines 
DC-6  with  members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
ctation attending  the  ceremony,  A  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  and  House  from  Mayor 
William  M.  Wolfarth,  of  Miami,  was  pre- 
sented along  with  the  book. 

The  National  Airlines  crew,  which  Is 
based  in  Miami,  was  selected  to  make  the 
presentation  because  a  threatened  pilot 
strike  was  brought  to  a  screeching  halt 
last  January  when  the  pilots  and  man- 
aeement  of  the  airline  announced  they 
had  reached  complete  agreement  on  a 
long  list  of  grievances  after  both  sides 
had  applied  to  the  dispute  the  principles 
of  moral  rearmament — complete  hon- 
esty and  not  who  is  right  but  what  is 
risht. 

Members  of  the  National  DC-6  crew 
participating  were  Capt.  Samuel  Stola, 
First  Officer  W.  H.  Wieland.  Plight  Engi- 
neer William  McKendree.  and  Steward- 
esses June  MacDonald  and  Nina  Davis. 
The  presentation  here  in  Washington 
is  a  part  of  a  world-wide  plan  conceived 
by  Mayor  Wolfarth  and  a  group  of 
Miami -based  pilots  to  take  this  Miami 
story  to  all  of  the  principal  cities  touched 
by  airlines  operating  out  of  Miami,  in- 
cluding North  and  South  America  and 
the  capitals  of  Western  Europe.  For  ex- 
ample. Pan  American  World  Airways 
pilots  are  delivering  copies  of  the  book 
to  45  La  tin -American  cities,  all  on  the 
£ame  day.  August  16. 
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Copies  of  this  book  will  be  distributed 
to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  story 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  July  4.  1951. 
announcinf?  this  plan,  plus  the  text  of 
the  letter  which  Mayor  Wolfarth  is  send- 
ing to  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
booklet  An  Idea  Takes  Wings, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Idea  on  Wings — Pu.ots  To  Flt  Stoit  or  MHA 
Across  Nation 

Airline  pilots,  sold  on  moral  rearmament 
for  .settling  their  own  grievances,  will  fly  that 
story  to  two  continents. 

Plans  for  th?  unusual  program  were  laid 
Tuesday  at  a  meeting  of  pilots,  flight  attend- 
ants, and  MRA  leaders  with  Mayor  William 
M    Wolfarth. 

The  pilots  will  deliver  personal  letters  from 
the  Miami  mayor  to  mayors  of  all  principal 
citle.s  touched  by  airlines  operating  out  of 
Miami.  With  them  will  go  the  profusely 
Illustrated  bo<3klet  called  An  Idea  Takes 
Wings.  • 

This  Is  the  story  of  how  principles  of  MRA 
stopped  a  threatened  pilots'  strike  against 
National  Airlines  list  January,  It  also  is  a 
story  of  MRA  in  Miami  and  of  Its  alms  In 
combating  communism. 

"We  will  be  salesmen  in  flight."  W,  T. 
Babbitt,  regional  vice  president  of  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association,  said.  'We  will  try 
to  blanket  the  country  with  the  MRA  story," 

The  plan  is  for  pilots  to  deliver  the  letters 
and  btioklets  In  person  to  the  mayors  in  their 
offices. 

Pan  American  World  Airways  pilots  have 
a  bit  different  program.  They  plan  to  have 
senior  representatives  of  the  line  arrange  for 
airport  ceremonies  in  45  Latin -American 
cities  where  stops  u-,ually  are  no  longer  than 
20  minutes. 

"We'll  pile  the  whole  crew  out  of  the 
airplane  and  make  the  presentation."  Capt. 
Richard  Morrlssey  said.  "It  will  take  about 
2  weeks  to  get  things  lined  up,  but  we  expect 
10  be  able  to  cover  the  whole  of  Latin  America 
In  24  hours." 


Tbe  DcUwarc  Menorul  kidf t 


CiTT  or  Miami,  PLonroA. 

August  6,  1951. 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers,  , 

Senate  Office  BuUding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sknatob:  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  wonderful  work  that 
is  now  being  accomplished  through  moral 
rearmament, 

I  am  enclosing  a  booklet.  An  Idea  Takes 
W'ings.  which  tells  how  a  near  miracle  In 
Improved  human  relations  was  wrought  ear- 
lier this  year  In  Miami,  Florida,  my  city. 

Throiogh  moral  rearmament,  the  great 
force  to  which  I  reftrred  above,  a  long-drawn- 
out  misunderstanding  between  pilots  and 
management  of  National  Airlines  was  settled. 
Mlstrvist  was  replaced,  almost  magically,  by 
mutual  respect  and  complete  agreement. 
This  has  been  followed  by  equally  impresslv* 
developments  In  other  airlines. 

The  booklet  tells  how  these  and  other 
magnificent  victories  of  moral  rearmament 
have  caught  the  Imagination  of  this  com- 
munity and  erf  many  leaders  of  American  life 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  booklet  tells  how  a  great  and  growing 
force  for  good  will  and  peace  among  men 
might  well  end  up  In  saving  the  world  from 
the  chaos  toward  which  It  sometimes  seems 
to  b*  heading  and  I  feel  stire  you  would  ilk* 
to  have  a  part  In  this  wonderful  woA. 
Very  sincerely. 

WlUJAM  M.  WOI^ASTR, 

Mayor  0/  Mmmi,  Fla. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  li.  1951 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  souvenir  program 
issued  for  the  celebration  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Delaware  River  Memorial 
Bridge,  which  will  take  place  tomorrow, 
August  15.  The  statement  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Tyler  McConnell,  of  the 
Delaware  State  Highway  Department, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  McWilliams,  chief  of  the 
Delaware  River  crossing  division. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The   Delaware   Memorlu.  Bridge 

The  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge,  containing 
the  sixth  longest  suspension  span  in  the 
world.  Is  the  culmination  of  2' 2  years  of 
dramatic  marine  and  highway  construction 
which  was  preceded  by  many  years  of  care- 
ful planning  and  study.  It  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  some  »44.000,000  and  for  the 
first  time  physically  connects  the  States  of 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey  By  connecting 
these  great  States  with  a  four-lane  divided 
highway  of  concrete  and  steel,  it  aSords  a 
vital  and  much-needed  link  in  their  rtspec- 
ti7e  highway  systems  and  greatly  strengthens 
the   transportation   network   cf   the   Nation. 

Pleasure,  business,  and  commercial  vehicles 
traveling  along  the  Atlantic  s;aboard.  wheth- 
er between  the  great  industrial  areas  such  as 
Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia,  WUming- 
ton,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  or  from  any 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  East  to 
Florida  or  the  Southeast,  will  find  that  the 
use  of  the  bridge  will  save  them  at  le*6t  half 
an  hour  and  frequently  many  times  that  In 
crossing  the  Delaware  River.  When  used  In 
conjunction  with  the  soon-to-be-completed 
New  Jersey  Turnpike,  a  saving  of  several 
hours  can  be  realized.  During  the  first  year 
of  operation  tt  is  anticipated  that  the  average 
daily  traffic  over  the  bridge  will  be  13.000 
vehicles  and  that  on  peak  days  over  30,000 
vehicles  may  use  the  bridge.  The  bridge  Is 
designed  to  accommodate  any  vehicle  regard- 
less of  size  or  weight  which  could  legally  op- 
erate over  the  highways  of  the  State,  even 
though  such  vehicles  were  lined  bumper  to 
bumper  over  the  four  lanes  of  the  bridge. 

The  Delaware  Memorial  Bridge  will  keep 
alive  and  Improve  those  American  habits  of 
Industry  and  pleasure  which  have  so  unal- 
terably committed  this  country  to  highway 
transportation.  In  order  tliat  these  benefits 
may  be  enjoyed  at  once,  the  bridge  Is  being 
opened  to  traffic  ImmedUtely  upon  Its  struc- 
tural completion  even  though  such  use  Is  In 
advance  of  the  final  completion  of  painting, 
lighting,  and  other  finishing  work. 

The  bridge.  Including  Its  approaches,  ex- 
tends for  a  distance  of  3'a  miles  with  the 
bridge  Itself  measuring  more  than  2  mUea 
from  abutment  to  abutment.  It  has  a 
suspended  spin  of  2.150  feet  In  the  center 
with  side  suspended  spans  of  750  feet  each. 
The  clearance  vmder  the  center  span  Is  190 
feet  above  mean  high-water  which  Is  suffi- 
cient to  permit  the  channel  underneath  to 
•cccHiunodate  tbe  largest  naval  and  ccNiimer- 
cial  vessels  afloat.  This  Is  a  necessary  re- 
quirement since  the  Delaware  River  alons 
affords  access  to  the  pert  of  Philadelphia. 


its  large  nary  yards,  and  other  shipping  cen- 
ters which  crowd  Its  shore. 

The  piers  of  the  two  main  towers  of  the 
bridge  extend  89.5  and  118.5  feet,  respec- 
tively, below  the  average  river  level  to  a 
foundation  of  stiff  marine  clay.  The  cables 
over  the  tops  of  these  towers  are  440  feet 
atx:>ve  the  water,  giving  to  the  structure  a 
maximum  over-all  height  of  558.5  feet,  which 
Is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  height  of  a  45- 
story  office  building. 

The  huge  anchorages  which  hold  the  ends 
of  the  cables  on  which  the  actual  bridge 
floor  Is  suspended  have  over-all  heights  of 
233  and  257  feet,  respectively  Two  hundred 
and  twenty  automobiles  could  he  parked  on 
the  area  of  clay  covered  by  one  of  the&e 
anchorages,  the  lowest  portion  of  which  rests 
under  water  In  a  32-foot  thick  layer  of  27.000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  which  required  seven 
and  one-half  continuous  days  to  pour  The 
concrete  in  one  anchorage  alone  is  sufficient 
to  have  paved  a  24-foot  wide  concrete  high- 
way for  a  distance  of  23  miles,  and  contains 
over  5,000  tons  of  steel. 

The  clay  beneath  tbe  major  foundations 
was  compressed  during  construction  and  will 
continue  to  consolidate  at  a  decreasing  rate 
until  final  stability  is  attained.  During  the 
construction  period,  these  massive  svipp<;rts 
have  settled  an  average  of  3  inches,  which  Is 
actually  less  than  was  ;>redlcted.  An  addi- 
tional downward  movement  of  about  4  Inches 
is  anticipated  before  they  come  to  final  posi- 
tion after  some  50  or  more  years  of  use. 

TTie  towers,  cables,  suspending  and  sus- 
pended structure  contain  over  20,000  tons 
of  s':eel  and  enough  pencil -sized  wire  in  the 
cables  to  measure  50  times  around  the  State 
of  Delaware.  The  total  amount  of  struc- 
tural steel  used  throughout  the  entire  proj- 
ect is  approximately  43.000  tons  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  structure  is  necessarily 
designed  to  perform  in  a  flexible  manner. 
Under  various  conditions  of  loading,  winds, 
and  temperatures,  the  tops  of  the  towers  are 
exj>ected  to  move  as  much  as  14  Inches  to- 
ward the  shore  line  and  up  to  15  Inches  to- 
ward the  main  span.  The  accompanying  up 
and  do'rn  motions  at  the  center  of  the  main 
span  will  raise  the  roadway  4.4  feet  or  lower 
It  6.6  feet.  Under  the  greatest  anticipated 
wind  velocity,  the  main  suspended  span  may 
move  as  much  as  8.9  feet  from  Its  nomuU 
position.  All  such  movements,  however,  oc- 
cur so  slowly  and  cover  such  a  period  of  Urns 
as  to  render  it  Imperceptible  except  with 
yistruments. 

The  entire  planning  and  construction  of 
the  project  was  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Delaware  State  Highway  Etepart- 
ment  and  was  fiiianced  on  a  aelf -amortizing 
basis  by  bond  Issues  authorlied  hy  tbe  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Delaware,  The  com- 
pleted project  Is  dedicated  as  a  magnificent 
memorial  to  those  men  and  women  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  tJnlted  States  of  America  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

J.  H.  T.  McCowNxxx. 

W.    A.    McWiLUAMS. 
WILUIMOTON,  DSL.,  AUffViSt  1,  1951. 


Tlic  SL  LawrcBce  Story — HI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  icmmaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Atunut  14. 1951 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric* 
OKO.  I  include  the  third  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence  Story." 
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which  •ppcared  in  the  August  9  edition 

of  the  Minneapx^lis   Star      This   article 

dCAls  with  the  po^cr  a^pec*.-:*  of  the  St. 

Lawrence  seawray  and  pcjrer  project: 

Titt  9»   LA»-mtNce  Sto»t— Ghkat  Source  or 

Pown  Wasted  *s  Fr.A**Y  LA;;a 

(  By   Leo   S-^ZHifTCiS^r  ) 

(Third  if  a  scriP^  > 

The  mlfbtlest   undeveloped  tource  >-t  hy- 

OiU  lilM^mi    ixjwer   on    tbe    North    Am^TW^n 

Caattamt  to  bie«dln>i  i-.*  strfngih  in;o  tne 

AtlAatte  bscauK  Con/resa  ^«l»  not.  appri  ved 

Caoate  and  th*  United  Siatrs  was  nev-o- 
*\atifH  ta  IMl.  more  »na:i  IS.OOKXW  t:\o- 
m».Hm  OC  ptnr«r  that  OJV.id  bare  been  pr  - 
draead  from  tbe  Lon^  -  ault  has  draiiud 
away. 

mmf»  th»  ortgtnal  treaty  *1th  Canada  wa* 
■IgxMii  to  \9i2,  th«  loss  has  amounted  to 
OMflj  96  mllUon  ki.  'va'ts 

Tboat  figure*  comjiare  w.'h  annual  needs 
erf  aboot  »00,000  ltilows-t5  to  rj.-n.  the  city 
at  IfUUMapoUs  i:  the  cf>mpartia^n  were 
nfttm  OB  the  basis  of  Icilovnitt  hours,  the 
aatt  that  home  elertrtc  u*er»  find  on  tr.elr 
monthty  bllla,  the  figures  for  MtnneapDlls 
vottM  b«  weU  o^er  the  b'.llMr.  niark.  Th.Tse 
for  tba  Long  Saalt  project  would  be  as'ro- 


A  Uttla  arithmetic  prcduces  the  fact  that 
glK  etOaa  the  aiza  of  Mmneapwlis  could  tave 
ityitari  and  powered  by  the  Long  Sault  » 
dortng  all  those  years 
p^jm  I  lAMKS  wrrH  caAiro  cori-XB 
Tbta  klad  of  flgtiring  is  net  entirely  fair 
to  ttwf  who  oppose  the  project  It  Ignores 
tlM  obvkNV  fact  that  there  will  have  t.j  be 
pHlod  of  hard  work  between  ofS-nal 
1  aad  the  actual  production  of  power. 
J  ficur«s  transla^i  Into  tangibles  the 
oi  the  con^reaa final  delay  And 
ae  the  magnitude  of  this  phase 
of  %^  at.  Lawrence  development. 

Xte  Mgfut  power  project  in  thf  worll  Is 
OraaA  Qxiiae  Oasa.  Its  ulumatt  cap.i-r.y 
Vfll  ta  Li74.000  kilowatts.  At  present,  fol- 
ition  of  the  ^x  tee  nth  of  18  ien- 
llMk  last  AprU.  lU  capacity  U  l,75i.>X) 


ta   slightly    under    capacity    of    the 

Bamhart    Island    powerhou??    oa 

Lawrence      There,    the    Long    Sault 

1381.iX)0  kUowattB  to  be  di'»ded 

n    Canada    aad    the    United 


urn  w*TTB  n-ow  is  xrsiTi)Kit. 
nkcasurlne  sUck  In  the  Midwest  Is 
Bastn    deTBlopment.    with    Its 

scattered  over  many  hundreds 

lAttlal  capacity  now  under  con- 
to  something  over  600.000  kilo^iratts, 
1.783.000      kilcwatU      haa      been 

1  give  the  6t.  Lawrence  River  It.-* 

as    s    iouroe    of    hydroelectric 

la  Its  tremendous  flow,  an  aver- 

23^.000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

.■  la  the  uniformity  of  that  flow 
away  U  a  leries  ol  steps  from  Lake 
•01    feet   stKive    a**    level.    t.o    the 
•n**  de«:ent  of  this  staircase  by  a 
Ik  of  water  bulMto  up  vait  energy. 
;  row  of  ttirbinea  spinning  at  Barn- 
__     _  wooid  exuact  aofne  of  that  en- 

fg^  to  ttM  tun*  of  a»0.000  horsepower  s 

|.»va«  Qot  only  account  for  the 

Oow.  but  they  provide  a  reservoir 

tt  VeBurksbly  untforrn  thrrix^u 

tnd  dry.    The  maximum  flow  is 

^  BM*  notv  than  twice  the  minimum. 

Il  0(  rta^or  inpartanee  tn  the  ;»x>- 

Tba  tngiiMan  don  t  have 

ibon*  eraatli^   a   new   reservoir. 

iMva  ooa  eontainlBg  abtjut  haU 

1*B  awasi  waur. 


On  other  big  power -prcduclng  streams  'he 
pr  t:era  of  TarlatSun  In  Hi  w  1p  much  w'te  vr 
Tv'A  engineers,  tor  exan^.ple,  had  t..  c.;-  ■■.'■'". 
«rh  ft  ratio  of  115  to  1  between  mi-xtR.'.;n 
and  minimum  B'.;-*  -.n  thr  Tfr.r.c-^sce  R..er 
In  'he  WilBom  Dam  «r»>a  .^t  t5;<'  B  ruievUle 
D.iir.  s.te  on  the  Columbia  Ri\er  the  ratio 
wa.<  .3.5  to  1 

Tw  ;  dams  aad  a  powerhouse  arc  r  :;-em- 
plated  to  harness  the  Uma  Sault  Hap'.d.<. 
Tl-.e  ni;'.;n  *-orks  would  be  fix.ted  on  Ivti'- 
ha:t  U.Aua  In  the  vicinity  of  Ma-^.senH  N  Y 
A  d.im  would  connect  the  American  h  .*? 
wl'h  the  island.  And  from  the  o:h<.r  -;de 
.  f  the  Island  the  3.6C:0-r.X)t  p.  w.-rh.  u.'-o. 
real.y  an  cxten-sion  of  tlie  dam,  w.  uld  be 
pujhed  across  to  the  Canadian  shore 

Ab-  u*  23  miles  upstream,  near  the  s'art 
rf  the  International  Rapids  section,  a  i-<:.r.- 
tr-^l  dum  is  planned  at  Inxjilois  Point  Ihw 
wuuld  regulate  the  flow  aad  maintain  the 
V:  :rmal  Uike  Ontario  level. 

ONTARIO     NFW  KNGLAND,  >rEW  YORK  NIKB  F-CWFR 

The  power  generated  by  these  wi  :!c.^  -ai.i 
have  n-'  direct  effect  in  the  Midwest  Its  .m- 
pact  on  the  national  eccn  my  will  be  rela- 
tively minor  except  tn  an  important  but  nar- 
row fteld  In  the  Ncrthea-st  and  lower  On- 
tAri  .  however,  it  Tiiil  mean  new  strength  (or 
yea.'s  to  come. 

A  JOO-mile  circle  drawn  with  Biirnhar:  I>- 
land  as  Its  center  encloses  an  area  with  a 
gro-s-lng  .md  thus  far  insatmble  appeti'.-  'fr 
electrical  energy  The  need  Is  great  in  New 
York  and  the  New  England  States  In 
Cntaric  It  Is  acute 

Lionel  Chevrier,  Canadian  minL-^ter  of 
transp-:rt.  has  pointed  out  that  the  irng 
Sault  IS  Ontario  s  la.^t  chnnce  I:  tha"  l.s 
not  exploited,  the  prov!nv-e  will  be  f<T'-pd  tn 
ttirn  t'l  steam  plants  to  Keep  the  whet'ls  ::f 
Its  erpanding  industry  going 

S:ea:n  plants,  which  vlrtualiv  douM'->  'he 
Cii.'t  of  power,  are  the  alternative  to  hydro- 
electric developments  in  the  Northeiwt,  aLso. 
Ontario  and  New  York  3tar.>  have  snight 
to  devel'^;?  the  St.  Lawrence  power  th'-m- 
sclve?  They  want  permission  to  go  .'head 
and  let  the  navigation  phase  come  al(;ng 
whenever  Congress  gives  the  nod. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  turned 
down  their  application  after  public  hfarings 
This  action  was  taken  because  the  Co:nmi.«- 
sicn.  according  to  its  chairman,  concluded 
that  the  power  project  "should  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Itself  as  a  pari 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  development." 

rOES     CLAUf     FOUCT     HIDES     RXAL     RE.\SON 

OpponenU  have  not  hidden  their  suspicion 
that  the  real  reason  can  be  stated  more 
boldly  They  say  the  administration  fears 
that  permitting  New  York  to  construct  the 
power  facilities  would  rob  the  seaway  project 
of  strong  eastern  support. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration  does 
fear  this.  John  E.  Burton,  chairman  of  the 
jwwer  authority  of  the  SUte  of  New  York. 
put  the  matter  bluntiy: 

"They  (the  administration)  In  effect  have 
helcl  power  in  the  New  York  area  In  ransom 
to  bring  along  the  seaway." 

This  may  oc  may  not  be  the  administra- 
tion's chlaf  motive  In  insisting  that  the  sea- 
way and  power  (sroject  be  considered  as  a 
unit.    Actually,  the  question  Ls  not  vital. 

One  point  stressed  by  those  favoring  the 
seaway  Is  worth  piartlculsr  attention.  Plenti- 
ful, cheap  power,  they  say.  is  increasingly 
Important  tn  the  production  of  defense — or 
war — mat^rVel.  Our  shield  of  airpower  la 
a  shield  of  aluminum,  and  power  in  a  quan- 
Uty  la  a  prima  requisite  for  manufacturing 
alumiDum. 

U.UUIMVU    PLAWT    MBOa    CHXAT    POWU 

It  happens — but  really  by  design,  seaway 
opponents  hint — that  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  aluminum  plants  is  located  st  Mas- 
asna,  N.  T.  That  U  almost  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  daoi  and  powerboxise.  This  plsnt 
turned  out  great  quantities  of  aluminum  for 


World  War  IL     It  was  reactivated  ni  t  long 

lo  necp  on  producing,  the  Masseni 
has  to  draw  Its  power  from  some  d 
away  It  doe«  not  nave  access  to  the 
dermg  ene.'cy  ot  the  St  Lawrence  b 
power  eer:erated  by  coal  and  steam. 

Becau.se  of   that,  the  Government 
iiig  a  premium  of  6  cents  a  pound  ft 
J,.  'K.d  of  aluminum  the  plant  manul. 
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South  Caroana'i  Fourfold  Parte  n  of 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DOFN 

rr    SOOTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA  TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mr  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  Scut  i  Caro- 
lina's remarkable  economic  pra;ress  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  th(  Entire 
Nation.  This  development  is  reaching 
phtnomenal  proportions.  Souti  Caro- 
lina has  the  climate,  natural  re  wurces, 
ai-.d  a  people  unsurpassed.  Tl-  e  State 
has  a  sound  progressive  legislatire  and 
its  chief  executive  is  internatioi  ally  fa- 
mous and  rfspected.  in  addition  to  being 
an  excellent  governor.  The  ;  tory  of 
South  Carolina's  growth  and  the  op- 
portunity it  offers  can  be  obtair  ed  from 
Gov.  James  F.  Byrnes  or  the  H  )norablc 
Charles  Flowden.  the  able  direct  )r  of  our 
u  search,  planning,  and  devt  lopment 
board  m  Columbia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
cirals  with  the  amazing  progiam  new 
under  way  in  South  Carolina.  This  ar- 
ticle, from  the  May  1951  issue  of  the 
Progressive  Parmer,  was  wr  tten  by 
William  Poe  after  a  recent  trip  to  South 
Carolina: 

S'   t  TH       CAROLINA  S      FOURFOLD       P.' rTTRN       Or 

Progress  — A  Dynamic  Compii  atiom  or 
.-■"lgricultural.  Industrial,  and  Ei  ucational 
Advances  Promises  Bax.anc£D  1 'rosperitt 
rOK  THE  Palmetto  Stats 

(By  William  D.  Poe) 
From  Clemson  to  Charleston,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  That  was  he  trip  we 
n..^de  recently.  We  saw  a  lot  of  8  >uth  Caro- 
lina, heard  a  lot  of  Its  people  tall  And  we 
U'sed  what  we  saw  and  heard. 

In  a  way,  the  trip  constitute  1  national 
recotfnltlon  for  the  State.  For  «e  were  ac- 
companying the  agricultural  coiimlttee  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  Eighteen 
of  lu  members  came  from  all  over  the  United 
States — one  from  Canada — to  obf  »rve  South 
Carolina's  progress  on  the  tour  srranged  by 
Clemson  College. 

Beginning  with  a  full  day  at  Omson,  we 
made  a  two-day  swing  across  tl  e  SUte  by 
chartered  bus.  To  Anderson,  Blackvllle, 
Orangeburg,  SummervlUe,  and  Ch  urleston  we 
went.  And  before  us  spread  the  new  State 
pattern  of  progress  that  Is  bring  ng  with  it 
a  richer  way  of  life. 

It  is  a  broad  pattern  of  arogreas— a 
dynamic  pattern.  Fourfold  In  I  s  scope.  It 
embraces : 

1.  More  power. 

2.  More  and  better  education. 

3.  •Two-armed  farming" — crois  balanced 
with  livestock. 

4  New  Industries — agrlcultun  balanced 
with  Industry. 

Lets  see  how  each  of  these  four  elements 
fits  Into  the  picture  of  progresi  we  found 
everywhere. 
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I.    THE  PLACE  OT  POWEa 

"There  simply  isn't  enough  power  In  a 
mule  to  support  a  family  Yet  for  many 
years  our  farmers  struggled  to  prove  there  Is." 
So  wise  Extension  Director  D.  W.  Watk.lns 
told  our  group.  Prom  1940  to  1950  the  num- 
ber of  tractors  In  South  Carolina  increased 
467  percent — the  greatest  Increase  made  by 
anyone  of  all  the  48  States  in  the  Nation. 
As  the  number  of  tractors  has  gone  up,  the 
numtier  of  horses  and  mules  has  gone  down. 
On  our  entire  swing  clear  across  the  State 
we  saw  scores  of  tractors  at  work.  How  many 
teams  of  mules?  Only  two.  South  Carolina 
Is  casting  off  outmoded  methods,  is  gearing 
Itself  with  efficient  production  tools.  And 
an  important  byproduct  of  this  transition  la 
the  release  for  productive  use  of  thousands 
of  acres  formerly  required  *o  feed  the  work 
stock 

Another  vital  power  development  is  In 
rural  electrification.  In  1939  only  14  percent 
of  the  State's  farms  were  electrified.  Ttxlay 
onlv  13  percent  are  without  electric  service — 
87  percent  have  It.  Electricity  is  generating 
power  for  both  better  farming  and  better 
Uvine. 

A  third  form  of  power  we  saw  Is  Irriga- 
tion—the  power  to  supply  water  when 
needed.  On  the  truck  farm  of  Newman 
Buck.  Charleston  County,  we  saw  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  supple- 
mentary Irrigation.  His  drainage  ditches 
feed  runoff  water  from  heavy  rains  into 
three  farm  ponds.  In  limes  of  drought, 
water  Is  then  pumped  from  these  three  res- 
ervoirs onto  thirsty  crops.  We  saw  his  port- 
able .system  Irrigate  a  large  field  of  cabbage. 
In  a  few  minutes  time  he  could  move  It  to 
another  field  to  water  another  crop. 

At  Clemson  we  saw  tangible  evidence  of 
the  State's  emphasis  on  power  development. 
Tliere  a  modern  »250.000  agricultural  engi- 
neering building  has  been  completed  to  pro- 
ject all  modern  forms  of  power  to  the 
farmer  Keen  young  Agrlculttiral  Engineer 
George  Nutt  and  his  staff  are  proud  of  their 
new  building,  eager  to  press  It  into  full 
service  of  the  State's  agricxUture. 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  the  South 
Carolina  pattern  for  progress;  South  Caro- 
lina is  developing  the  power  to  do  a  good. 
efBcient  production  Job. 

n.  THE  auT.E  or  education 
But  power  without  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  it  Is  of  little  value.  The  farmer  needs 
sound  education  and  guidance  to  keep 
abreast  of  all  of  today's  rapid  scientific  de- 
velopments. Clemson  College,  through  Its 
extension  service,  experiment  station,  and 
resident  teaching,  is  constantly  advancing 
vitnl  information.     Listen — 

Four-H  clubs  have  an  enrollment  of 
51.000  boys  and  girls,  more  than  1,100  to  the 
county. 

FFfi  members  total  7,299,  more  than  150 
to  the  county. 

Veterans-on-farm  training  classes  have  a 
total  of  12.892  enrolled,  more  than  275  to 
the  county. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Simply  that 
South  Carolina  Is  now  developing  a  whole 
new  generation  of  farmers  who  arc  attuned 
to  science  and  progress. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service's  outstand- 
ing Job  In  planning  land  use  and  helping 
farmers  conserve  soil,  water,  and  timber  re- 
sources Is  shown  by  th!.s  fact:  Farm  plana 
have  been  made  for  almost  half  the  State's 
Individual  farms.  Pree  services  are  available 
to  farmers  who  request  them.  "Soil  con- 
servatlon  men  down  here  have  turned  llter- 
allv  worthless  land  into  top-notch  pasttirea 
and  truck  farms,"  s  Charleston  County 
farmer  told  us.  The  handiwork  of  these  sci- 
entific soil  savers  Is  written  Indelibly  on  the 
land  of  the  entire  SUte. 

County  agenU,  vocational  agricultura 
teachers,  soil  conservation  specialists,  experi- 
ment station  speclallats— aU  are  at  work  in 


the  vast  task  of  education.  And  In  most 
cases  there  seems  to  be  fine  cooperation 
among  them.  Said  Anderson  County  Agent 
J.  H.  Hopkins  as  he  showed  us  through  the 
county's  $300,000  agrictiltural  building 
(which  incidentally  was  built  without  Fed- 
eral aid) :  "All  agricultural  agencies  in  the 
county  have  their  ofllces  here.  We  have  a 
county  agriculttiral  council  with  a  repre- 
wntatlve  of  each  agency  as  a  member.  The 
chairmanship  is  routed  each  year.  We  work 
together  harmoniously.  This  cooperative  ef- 
fort has  played  a  big  part  in  cur  county's 
progress." 

Nor  Is  Neero  farm  education  being  neg- 
lected. One^of  the  finest  dairy  herds  we  saw 
was  at  South  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College,  the 
Negro  land-grant  college  at  Orangeburg. 
This  coUege  has  1.288  students,  with  150  en- 
rolled In  agriculture.  Graduate<;  go  out  over 
the  SUte  to  lead  their  race  In  farm  and  In- 
dustrial progress.  Yotmg  Negro  farm  boys 
have  their  own  organization,  similar  to  FFA. 
with  1,970  members. 

Such  is  another  part  of  thf  pattern  of 
progress:  Farmers  and  farm  boys  are  getting 
sound  training  for  modern  farming. 

m.  BAUiwciNG  caops  wrrH  nrvxsrocK 
••Twenty-five  years  ago,"  sjiid  Clemson 
Agronomist  H.  A.  Woodle.  "South  Carolina 
was  growing  2.000.000  acres  of  cotton  but  had 
almost  no  pjastures  worthy  of  the  name.  Now 
the  State  is  growing  only  about  l.OOO.OOG 
acres  of  cotton,  but  It  U  pushing  hard  toward 
1,000.000  acres  of  improved  pastures.  We  are 
making  a  successfv.i  effort  to  t)alance  crops 
with  livestock."  ...^  ^   ^ 

Although  the  coldest  winter  since  1879  had 
Just  ended,  we  almost  never  got  out  of  sight 
of  green  pastures  on  our  swing  from  CTem- 
son  to  Charleston.    A  few  years  ago  most  of 
these  fields  nov  nourishing  livestock  would 
have  been  bare,  bleak,  and  idle— Idle  except 
for  the  erosion  that  would  have  been  busy 
after    every   shower— with   farm   hands   and 
mules  awaiting  the  cotton  phintlng  season. 
■Agronomists  from  other  sections   say  no 
other  area  can  match  the  South  In  livestock 
production."    continued    Mr.    Woodle.      "We 
have  the  advantages  of   (1)    a  longer  grow- 
ing season,  and   (2)   cheaper  land.     Also  (3) 
winters  are  so  mUd  no  eJtpenslve  buildings 
are   needed.     Folks  are  coming   into   South 
Carolina  by  the  hundreds  from  many  SUtes. 
They    are    buying    land    we    used    to    think 
worn  out  for  $40  an  acre  and  converting  It 
Into  good  pasture." 

At  Clemson  and  at  EdLsto  and  Summer- 
Tllle  branch  experiment  suticns  we  saw  in- 
tensive work  tmder  way  on  yt-ar-round  pas- 
ttu-es  and  pasture  drainage. 

That's  another  part  of  the  ijattern:  South 
CaroUna  is  diversifying  its  agriculture.  Is 
balancing  crops  with  livestock. 

IV.    BALANCING  ACRICTTLTUHE  WrTH  INDCSTBT 

"For  many  years  South  Carolina  has  had 
nearly  as  great  cash  income  per  acre  of 
cropland  as  Iowa.  But  we  have  had  five 
times  as  many  people  per  land  unit  as  they 
have.  To  get  greater  per  cai>iU  Income  we 
must  Increase  the  slxe  of  our  farms  and  d«- 
crease  the  number  of  people  c.n  them." 

So  said  Clemson's  C.  G.  Cx&hman,  leader 
m  dairy  extension  work.  Grassland  farm- 
ing requires  much  less  labor  than  crop-farm- 
ing and  is  bringing  on  Just  such  a  transi- 
tion. And  in  crop- production  tractors  are 
displacing  farm  hands.  Where  are  the  sur- 
plus people  going— those  no  longer  needed 
on  farms?  Into  Industry,  most  of  them. 
South  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
States  in  the  Nation  in  Increasing  Industry 
since  the  war.  And  many  <rf  lu  farm  people 
are  filling  the  thousands  of  Jobs  that  Indus- 
try Is  providing. 

Since  1»45  more  than  800  new  Industrtee 
have  been  btUlt  In  the  Stste  at  a  total 
coat  of  •386.000.000.  Major  expansions  have 
been  mada  In  more  tlian   1,000  additional 


plants  at  a  coat  of  $360,000,000.  Notable 
among  the  new  Industries  is  the  tremen- 
dous Du  Pont  plant  near  Camden.  The 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  is  building  a 
$10.000,COO  plant  near  Clemson.  The  vasi 
textile  industry  tn  the  Piedmont  ts  booming. 
Near  Charleston  there  U  a  potential  indus- 
trial area  of  nearly  10,000  acres  with  a  fresh- 
water supply  so  abundant  it  has  drawn  na- 
tional attention  through  a  leading  article  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

But  by  far  the  most  spectacular  recent 
industrial  event  in  the  State  Is  the  erection 
of  the  United  SUtes  Qovemmenfs  $600.- 
000.000  H-bomb  plant  on  a  site  of  some  250,- 
000  acres  along  the  Savannah  River.  This 
plant  will  employ  an  estimated  8.000  work- 
ers. Its  effect  depicts  In  mlnlatvire  what 
the  coming  of  Industry  is  doing  all  over  the 
State.  Farmers  In  the  area  know  It  will 
make  farm  labor  scarce.  They  are  rushing 
to  buy  more  farm  equipment.  This  will 
enable  them  to  tend  more  land,  will  eventu- 
ally mean  larger  farms. 

"That  rounds  out  the  fourfold  pattern  of 
progress:  South  Carolini*.  is  balancing  agri- 
culture with  industry. 

Such  U  the  fourfold  pattern  we  saw 
spread  itself  before  us  as  we  rolled  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  dynamic  pat- 
tern, at  tin-ies  ruthless.  But  the  direction 
is  ever  oi:waici  and  upward.  It  was  fasci- 
nating to  watch  this  ancient  agricultural 
State  casting  off  the  shackles  of  a  one-crop 
system  and  marshaling  all  lU  forces  for  tha 
better  day  ahead.  And  South  Carolina  farm- 
ers and  agricultural  leaders  are  the  vanguard 
of  this  new  forward  march. 


Power  of  Ckoicc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coKNXcncuT 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  Auffxist  14. 1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRO  an  address 
entitled  "The  Power  of  Choice."  delivered 
by  Archibald  Macljcish.  at  commence- 
ment exercises  at  RadcUffe  College,  and 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Powxa  or  Choic* 

(By  Archibald  MacLelsh) 

I 

What  is  In  question  in  this  country  is  the 

survival    of   the   American   confidence    that 

men  can  choose  the  future. 

For  some  weeks  past  we  have  been  listening 
to  a  national  argument  which  the  American 
press  agrees  to  call  the  Great  Debate     The 
consenstis  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
press  Is   wrong:    that   the  Oreat  Debate  is 
neither  great  nor  much  of  a  discussion.    Sen- 
ator Wnjrr's  early  deroaiwl  that  the  hl|;hest 
and  most  responsible  military  officer  of  tha 
Republic  be  required  to  testify  to  what  the 
Senator  called  ijeraonal  feeUngs  and  private 
animosities  raised  understandable  doubU  as 
to  the  elevation  of  the  proceedings.    And  tha 
effect  of  the  whote  dteput^i  on  the  Oongrasa 
and  the  country  has  been  something  leas  than 
lUuminatlng.   When  the  principal  arguman» 
were  all  In.  the  populMi  verdict  apparantly 
came  to  this:  that  Oene*ifc.!i<ac Arthur  waa 
wholly  rtght  and  that  OenefM  MacArthur'$ 
opinions  were  altogether  wronc. 
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the  pr^<«s  (or  mr*  ■»  fw  wl8*r 
Xhmn  th»  peopl*.  The  o^nfu.«ed  and  ir.ter- 
mlmibl*  •ItrrcatJcn  n.^  (t  nnu  f.rwartl  tn 
WMhll^tOD  and  ;n  t!^  RppubUr  •..«  without 
any  doubt  whatever  a  deb«t«"  snd  the  debate 
daaarm  Um  adjective  Upon  ix»  i.s5\ie  wilt 
<)«pti»d  the  kind  ol  cnutitry  this  rcunrry  Is  to 
be. 

What  ts  tn  debate  \s  n.n  merely  "^ur  p.," Icy 
In  the  Wkt  ■a«t  ■^^r^ether  ;>r  r<->r  the  Krr-vjn 
war  abould  ha\e  beer,  exterded  tn  crsir  ». 
What  ts  tn  debate  is  the  undrriying  q-.jesti.n 
Oenani  MacArthur  wa"  Miced  to  iacc  when 
bis  propoaal  was  chal!t>T-.kr»d  ■  n  the  ffMit.vl 
ttiat  the  exxen<lon  -r  the  K<^ref<r.  ^"ir  :v.i.^;^' 
war  a'ltii  Ruwia  ai.d  s^  a  th:rd  w  r.d 
What  U.  Ir.  deba**>  is  the  vte-»  f  hu- 
htotoTT.  i  the  freed' tn  r.f  humAc 
cbolee.  which  »e  as  A;r.er!Oi»n«  are  prepart»d 
to  hold. 

In  the  pa-«t  it  h.t.-  hre::  cut  Atrfrir.-in 
coDTlctlon.  a  r'^nrirticn  implicit  :..  '■ur 
actions  rather  than  explicit  in  cur  -A'-rds, 
that  htstco-y  l*  n-.ade  by  men.  not  r^.r:  !^  v 
iiiKUirj.  It  ts  n  t  only  p<js5:ble.  le  r. i--e 
thooght.  but  a  self-p' tder.t  truth  that  a  free 
people.  U  It  ptJiPesses  the  vtrlUtv  and  he 
Inrenttreness  and  the  danr.g  can  -hf^^z^se 
tcr  ttaaU  the  k:nd  M  world  it  wishes  * 3  :ive 
In  and  then  create  that  n tM  A  free  perp'.e 
is  capable,  that  is  t.->  say,  ^f  the  pursuit  of 
happlnesa.  the  purstit  jJ  human  htppl- 
naaa.  We  have  net  beU?veo  that  rrer.s 
llTea.  or  the  farms  of  their  s<xrletles  :r  the 
future  to  which  they  are  e  rr.ciitted,  are  de- 
tamtned  In  advance  by  the  patterns  1  the 
atan  or  the  ppiphecie.s  .f  the  bocks  r  'he 
neraasltles  of  tiie  h'.  ••■d  •  r  "h-*  ch.-.rT.-tfr  :f 
the  countryside  tnt  i  which  they  ^re  t  r::. 
cr  even  by  the  l<iw*  rt  er. :n  in.cs  .\  ;■  •.  e 
all.  wa  have  not  believed.  .«  .'Ider  ><;'.s 
baUerad  before  us.  that  the  events  of  human 
history,  either  disasters  cr  t.-mmphs.  are 
Inevltahla. 

Tha  whole  Idea  of  the  Inevitable  has  teen 
npugnant  to  us  Ncthln.:  *e  have  p:ned. 
la  LEtevttaiila  but  death  and  taxes.  Anything 
dsa  In  the  world  can  be  changed,  ir.c'.v.d- 
ln§ — tndudUig  particularly — the  pr  thecies. 
alae  can  be  changed  and.  for  the 
part,  has  been:  forms  of  government, 
<rf  belief,  methods  of  husbandry. 
et  Itfe.  even  the  man  himself,  even 
UMlMilwliiii  of  the  blood,  the  shape  ul 
tba  Itaad,  the  len^h  a:ul  weight  of  the  b<xly, 
tba  oolor  of  the  hair  We  have  had  nu 
far  fate:  we  worshiped  Gxl  not 
fata.  We  have  had  no  particular  reverenou 
for  lliatary;  we  beUeved  In  men.  not  history. 
HlatoJry  vaa  the  history  men  made,  not  the 
vaUad  dlTlnlty  that  told  them  what  they 
to  be. 

tnce.  m  brief,  wa«  In  the  futxire. 
Which  la  to  say  that  our  ccnSdence  wa£  in 
tba  power  of  human  choice  to  m.ike  the 
fntlBW.  We  considered  that  a  free  pec  pie 
t.**e   future    for    itself,   muster    its 
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the  American  position    the  posl- 
CTldent   In  our  actions  from   the 
.•nt    west   acniss    the   continent; 
artleulatc  someumes  also  in  our  words. 
Id  00  Uiualona  about  tne  urth(xloxy  uf 
We  knew  perl«<ct:y  well  that  the 
■•parity    of    mankind    diaa^re«d    with 
id  always  had.     The  urthudox  coMcep- 
OC  BMn's  place  In  the    universe,  man  s 
to  tune   and   lo   event,   had   aiways 
dlffereui  conception  that  nun 
of   the   ineviiaoie.   wh<«e  u:.ly 
fkOB    the    Ineluctabie    design    i&    to 
tL    Tba  authors  of  that  recklet>i>  and 
about   the   purvuit   ^^f    happi- 
m  Daclaratlod  of   American   I  nee- 
bad   every    reas(,jQ    lu    iliiuw    hi<w 
would  be  received  lu  old-r. 
oourafauus    countries       We 
atao*.  throughout  the  history 
,  how  stubborn    h<;w   'outer. 
Vtadtetlw    that    reac-.i.ji4    r m    be 


how  scornfully  the  belleters  In  fate  can 
speak  of  our  precarious  belief  In  man  and 
In  man's  future;  how  sneerlngly  the  servants 
of  determinism  can  dlsix>se  of  our  "Idea  of 
progress,"  as  they  choose  to  call  It;  how  con- 
temptuoualy  the  worshipers  of  certainty  can 
dismiss  our  self-confidence,  our  self-reliance, 
above  all  the  rash  Impiety  of  our  wUUn(?ness 
t ->  think  for  ourselves,  and  say  as  we  think, 
and  do  as  we  say 

Nevertheless,  and  untl'  this  time,  we  have 
held  to  our  conrlctlons  We  have  nourished 
a;->  inarticulate  belU'f  that  there  Is  a  relati.-n 
I  :  ><  n':e  Kind  between  the  individual  human 
f-red'^m  we  mean  to  have  snd  the  reject Ir  11 
rr  the  d')gma  of  Inevitability  Preedoni  and 
Inevitability,  we  have  thouaiht.  cannot  live 
toee*ner  No  nation  can  be  Iree  which  does 
n  t  keep  the  future  open  in  Its  people  3 
minds- 

No-si'  It  appears,  we  are  no  lonk:er  certain 
The  w  rid  has  chaasred.  The  d'>i;ma  of  In- 
f>-.  r.ibillty  has  made  new  ocnvert-».  through- 

.•  j:a.f  the  earth,  and  the  menace  -f  their 
:.i;-..^-ic  faith  has  made  still  further  con- 
verts even  among  us  Fear  has  accompU.'shed 
■«>.h.it  tjersuaslon  never  cou'd  .A.mericuns — 
mjny  Americans  It  seems — are  ready  '  >  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  Inevitability  loi  t.-ein- 
seives  and  to  force  it  on  their  ft'lKw  vit. .■•.■:. 5 
Unless  we  accept  the  Inevitable,  thty  tell  us, 
t.'ie  inevitable  will  destroy  us.  And  the 
CDuntry  listens,  ponders,  doubts.  Av.d  the 
I'isue  Is  joined.  Tlie  petty  debate  over  the 
persoiiaiity  of  a  man  becomes  the  great 
debate  over  the  destiny  ol  the  Republic. 

II 

The  MacArthur  controversy  Is.  of  course. 
the  occasion  of  the  Great  Debate,  not  the 
CiUse.  General  MacArthur  did  not  invent 
the  view  of  human  history  he  apparently 
accepts.  The  controversy  which  cente:?  on 
his  name  has,  however,  posed  the  underlying 
issue  in  terms  which  no  one  can  ml  retake, 
and  has  related  It  to  a  decision  whici  the 
country,  largely  because  of  the  controversy, 
can  no  longer  avoid  That  decision  is  a  de- 
cision affecting  our  survival  as  a  people  and. 
very  probably,  the  survival  of  our  world 

Only  on  the  surface  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween MacArthur  and  his  critics  a  military 
difference.  Actually  it  Is  a  dlfXerence  of  be- 
lief, a  difference  of  essential  philosophy--a 
difference  touching  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  choose.  In  the 
greatest  dilemma  they  have  ever  faced. 
Fundamentally  what  General  MacArthur  and 
General  Bradley  disagree  about  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  jieople  of  the  United  States  to 
pursue  their  traditional  policy  of  peace  and 
the  defense  of  human  liberty  in  the  modern 
world.  To  General  MacArthur  the  risk  of 
Russian  intervention  and,  so.  of  world  war 
should  not  deter  us  from  extending  the 
Korean  war  to  China  and  winning  a  victory. 
because  the  rtak  of  Russian  Intervention  ha? 
ali^ady  been  taken:  because  events,  that  t.s 
to  -^ay  are  out  of  our  hands.  To  General 
Bradley,  the  chance  of  Russian  Intervention 
should  deter  us  because  events  are  not  out 
of  3ur  banda — because,  as  the  general  puts 
It,  we  have  avoided  war  with  Russia  thus  tar 
and  if  w«  can  continue  to  avoid  it  long 
enough  we  may  be  able  to  avoid  It  alto- 
gether 

Neither  general  knows  or  pretefids  to  know 
what  Rusata  will  actually  do.  Both  agree  that 
Russia  may  attack  us  at  any  moment  that 
tne  rulers  at  Rusala  will  be  restrained  neither 
by  humanity  nor  by  mora]  scruple— ^jnly  by 
tear.  Both  are  aware  that  the  Russians 
themaelvaa  ragard  war  bet  wen  the  Soviets  and 
the  United  States  as  inevitable — their  doc- 
trine of  eooDomlc  determinism  makes  it  nt. 
The  dlflerenoa  twtween  the  two  men  t>  a 
difference  as  to  our  freedom  of  action  under 
these  clrcumatances.  To  one,  we  cun  still 
choose  between  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
peace  on  the  one  band  and  woeld  war  on  the 
other,  to  ti.e  tacoad.  we  are  already,  la  elect. 


at  war— the  millstones  are  turning,    he  grain 
must  be  ground. 

ThU  IS  the  difference  also  betweer  the  two 
(pinions  which  have  been  formed  regard- 
less of  party,  behind  the  principal  I  gures  uf 
the  debate.  Those  on  the  one  sid'  talk  in 
terms  of  what  they  call  realism  a  id  cour- 
age, by  which  they  mean  the  realistic 
acceptance  of  the  inevitability  of  var.  and 
the  courageous  adoption  tn  Ch  na  and, 
prisumably,  elsewhere  of  a  policy  ba  ;ed  upon 
\>.h.it  tney  regard  as  th<!  unbllnkli  g  recog- 
'utiun  of  th.it  fact.  Those  on  the  other  ccn- 
t:nue  to  talk  in  terms  of  hope,  co  itending 
that  we  h:ive  not  yet  lost  control  of  he  great 
election  between  peace  and  war;  t  lat  It  Is 
.still  p  jsstble.  If  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
patience,  u,  avoid  world  war  on  the  one 
hand  and  Cotamunlst  domination  of  the 
ea.'th  (11  the  other 

Tj  men  of  the  second  opinion  there  Is 
r  iom  fur  m.vneuver  in  the  narrow  s  rait  be- 
T'Att'u  these  two  dangers.  We  can  ir  ike  our. 
."elves  too  strong  to  attack  and  to<  impor- 
tant to  the  world  to  iiAJlate;  the  party  of 
peace  and  the  fortress  of  p<:iwer;  the  standard 
(,.f  effective  freedom  to  which  men,  till  free, 
can  rally.  We  can  gain  allies  for  lurselves 
and  arm  them.  We  can  strengi  aen  the 
economy  of  the  free  world  and  bu  Id  back- 
nres  of  hope  In  the  exploited  are  .s  where 
hunger  and  despair  make  tinder  for  the 
Hu.ssian  torch.  We  can  put  tog<  ther  re- 
tiijiial  alliances — strong  points  ol  mutual 
confidence  such  as  the  Atlantic  Pai  t — with- 
in the  .structure  of  the  United  Nations  and 
llnd  means  to  give  the  defeated  p  joples  of 
Germany  and  Japan  a  stake  In  the  comm.oa 
lunire.  We  can  implement  the  C  larter  cf 
the  United  Nations  by  building  o\  t  of  the 
United  Nations  command  which  a!  eady  ex- 
!!<ts  in  Korea  a  permanent  United  Nations 
police  force  and  so  enlist  the  unlve:  sal  !ong- 
Uig  for  peace  behind  our  purpos  s  rather 
tiiau  the  purposes  of  the  Russians.  We  can 
turn  our  faces  toward  a  free  and  peaceful 
future  for  the  world,  planning  It,  0  'ganizlng 
It  as  we  can  under  the  point  4  program 
or  otherwise,  giving  mankind  a  m  ^asure  of 
hope  Iniitead  of  a  certainty  of  slaughter,  and 
so  breaking  the  evil  spell  the  Russl  ms,  with 
their  alternatives  of  spiritual  slave  ry  or  In- 
evitable war,  have  woven. 

ui 

To  men  who  hold  the  first  opinio  i — to  the 
realists — all  this  is  folly  if  not  actually 
.-•cmethlng  worse  than  folly.  It  U  folly  to 
tAlk  of  avoiding  war:  we  are  already  at  war. 
So  MacArthur:  so  Wedemeyer.  It  Ls  non- 
seuKe  to  concern  ourselves  about  ■  fhat  our 
allies  think:  our  allies  have  no  chc  ice,  they 
will  think  as  we  think  or  go  witl.out.  So 
MacArthur:  so  the  McCormlck-McCarthy 
fringe.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  offer  rell*  f  to  suf- 
ferlnc  peoples:  there  Is  no  time  fo'  relief — 
we  cannot  even  be  sure  the  grain  we  send 
to  the  starving  in  India  will  help  w.  .  As  for 
the  United  Nations  and  regional  alliances 
and  the  Atlantic  Pact — all  this  is  legalistic 
trifling  In  the  last  analysis  there  are  only 
the  Russians  and  ourselves.  The  ( hipe  are 
down.  The  time  has  come  to  act;  ;o  act  in 
China — to  act  wherever  action  is  ne.;essary — 
to  act.  that  is.  by  force. 

It  IS  this  latter  position  which  reveals 
the  true  Lssue  of  the  great  debate.  If  you 
nsk  the  realists  why  the  chips  are  down; 
v.hy  there  is  no  time;  why  war  with  Russia 
aaj  hence  world  war  Is  Inevitable,  they  will 
reply,  many  of  them:  Because  the  Rusalaiis 
are  cinunlttted;  because  the  Russians  will 
allow  us  no  time,  because  the  Russians  say 
war  is  inevitable.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
the  actual  reason.  No  American  believes. 
3  lid  least  of  all  the  patriotic  Americans  who 
ur»<e  this  view  upon  the  country,  that  the 
Rujislan.s  possess  the  exclusive  power  to  de- 
cide the  future  for  us  all:  that  American 
l.itentlons  no  longer  count  in  the  great  de- 
cjr'on.     Certainly   no   American   who   ka-.vs 
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the  facts  of  record  could  believe  anything 
so  humiliating  to  his  country  and  so  false. 
It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  Ameri- 
can determination  and  persistence,  backed 
by  American  strength  and  the  strength  of 
our  friends  in  the  free  world,  are  incapable 
of  deterring  the  Russians  from  an  action 
which  would  precipitate  the  most  terrible 
of  all  wars — a  war  fought  with  the  weapons 
of  extermination.  On  the  contrary,  the  f&cts 
of  record  powerfully  suggest  that  the  Rus- 
slan.s  have  already  been  deterred  and  may 
be  deterred  again. 

No,  the  real  reason  why  the  advocates  cf 
this  opinion  believe  in  the  Inevitability  of 
a  war  which  has  thus  far  been  avoided — a 
war  which  no  one  wants  and  every  decent 
man  must  dread  for  the  world's  sake  If  not 
for  his  own — the  real  reason  why  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  opinion  believe  In  the  In- 
evitability of  war  Is  that  they  accept  the 
Inevitability  of  war  as  dogma.  War  oetween 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  Is  In- 
evitable to  them,  not  because  we  cannot 
continue  to  avoid  It  In  the  future  as  we 
have  In  the  past,  regardless  of  Russian  de- 
sires, but  because  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  Is  inevitable.  It 
Is  not  that  they  want  war.  MacArthur'a 
partisans  are  no  more  the  war  party  than 
Truman  and  Acheson  and  Marshall  and 
Bradley  are  friends  of  the  Communists. 
Both  characterizations  are  insults  to  the  pub- 
lic intelligence.  MacArthur  Is  doubtless  as 
honest  in  saying  that  he  hates  war  as  Ache- 
son  in  demonstrating  by  the  record  of  his 
office  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
opponents  of  communism.  But  MacArthur 
and  his  supporters,  however  they  may  hate 
•war.  accept  it.  They  accept  It  as  already 
here.  They  accept  it  as  inescapable.  They 
accept  it  as  inevitable  In  the  nature  of  things. 
They  accept  it  for  reasons  beyond  reason. 
And,  accepting  it,  they  reject  as  weakness. 
or  as  folly,  or  as  what  they  call  appease- 
ment, the  notion  that  the  United  States  can 
continue  to  avoid  war  and  still  stand  firm: 
that  a  free  people  can  shape  the  future  for 
Itself  even  in  a  world  which  holds  the  Hus- 
sions: that  men  can  master  their  destiny 
even  though  destiny  presents  itself  in  the 
\ast.  impersonal  terms  in  which  It  shows 
Itself  to  us,  and  even  though  whole  peoples 
make  a  religion  of  submission  to  It. 

Whether    General    MacArthur's    "realists" 
realize  it  or  not,  it  is  their  position  and  not 
the  position  of  their  opponents  which  ap- 
proximates the  philosophy  they  detest — the 
philosophy     all     decent     men     detest.     The 
dogma  of  the  inevitability  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  is  Communist 
dogma.     Its  origins  are  Marxist.     Long  be- 
fore   it    was    orthodox    belief    among    Mac- 
Arthurs  followers  here.  It  was  orthodox  be- 
lief   among   the   Communists   in   Russia.     A 
full  generation  ago  when  the  economic  and 
political  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  conflicted  nowhere  on  earth 
and  no  American  newspaper  publisher — not 
even  the  most  unprincipled — shouted  for  a 
Russian   war.  war  between  Russia   and  the 
United   States  was   already   official   doctrine 
In   the  Soviet  Union.     The  commissars  had 
consulted    the    oracles.     The    sacred    viscera 
had  been  observed.     The  holy  texts  had  been 
deciphered  and  the  flight  of  birds.     War  was 
in  the  tarot  cards  and  war  would  therefore 
come      Why?     Because   the   theory  said  so. 
Because  the  words  were  written  in  the  boot 
The  whole  proposition  was.  In  Its  origins, 
a  product  of  authoritarian  superstltutlon — 
a   superstition    which   reads   the   future   of 
mankind  In  the  tea  leaves  of  the  economic 
systems:  War  or  peace,  life  or  death.     And 
it  was  by  authoritarian  propagation  that  It 
was  domesticated  In  this  country.    The  first 
to  tell  us  that  war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  was  inevitable  w«r« 
former  Communists,  men  who  had  left  tha 
discipline  of  the  Communist  Party  but  had 


not  lost  tha  habit  of  the  party's  thought. 
And  the  fSirst  to  welcome  the  aaeurance  were 
those  In  the  United  SUtes  whose  Inclination 
had  always  been  authoritarian  and  who 
found  authnitarlan  ideas — e^en  the  Ideas 
of  their  enemies — more  palatable  than  a  tra- 
ditional American  liberalism  they  had  never 
understood. 

Indeed,  even  at  the  present  moment,  the 
propagation  of  the  dogma  of  inevitable  war 
by  certain  politicians  and  certain  publishers 
pursues  the  authoritarian  pattern.  Those 
who  criticize  the  dogma  are  to  be  silenced. 
An  administration  policy  atme<l  at  the  avold- 
apce  of  war  Is  to  be  discredited  as  motivated 
by  Communist  sympathy  If  not  actually  by 
subversive  purpose.  Advocacy  of  peace  Is  to 
be  stigmatized  as  treason  to  the  United 
States.  And  the  full  Communist  doctrine 
of  the  inevitability  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  Is  to  be  forced 
upon  the  country  as  American  doctrine 
until — ultimate  Irony — all  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept It  can  be  denotuiced  as  Communists. 
What  the  consquence  of  the  great  debate 
win  be  In  terms  of  military  policy  Is  not, 
I  think.  In  doubt.  The  country  plainly  pre- 
fers our  present  attempt  to  sliape  a  futura 
narrowly  for  ourselves  between  the  two  dis- 
asters of  war  and  communism  to  any  "real- 
istic" alternative  thus  far  advanced.  In- 
deed the  country  would  welcome  a  deter- 
mined and  an  Idealistic  effort  to  make  that 
future  more  truly  ours  In  pla<:e  of  the  mere 
negation  of  communism  whlcti  we  seem  now 
to  Intend.  We  do  not  want  war  with  Rus- 
sia or  with  anyone  else,  and  we  will  avoid 
war  so  long  as  it  Is  in  our  power  to  do  so. 
We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  we  hava 
lost  that  power. 

But  whether.  In  rejecting  the  proposal  uow 
before  us,  we  will  reject  also  the  authoritar- 
ian phllosc^hy  on  which  that  proposal  rests, 
depends  upon  our  willingness  to  see  what 
the  issues  of  the  great  debate  actually  is. 
Those  who  would  Impose  the  dogma  of 
Inevitable  war  as  the  determiriing  considera- 
tion tn  the  great  decision  we  have  to  make 
are  so  vociferous  In  their  claims  of  superior 
patriotism  that  they  may  confuse  the  actual 
Issue  In  the  minds  of  many  men.  The  ac- 
tual issue  Is  whether  we  still  believe.  In  a 
time  of  totalitarian  governments  and  au- 
thoritarian Ideologies  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  human  life.  In  the  proposition  which 
the  founders  of  this  republic  regarded  as 
self-evident:  Whether  we  still  believe  that 
history  Is  lived  by  men,  not  men  by  history; 
whether  we  stUl  regard  the  future  as  open 
to  our  aspirations,  not  foreclosed  to  us  by 
our  fate;  whether  we  still  think  of  the  "ara- 
ble field  of  evenU"— KeaU'  great  phrase — 
as  arable  by  men.  not  frozen  around  them  by 
any  icy  will;  whether  we  still  consider  man- 
kind to  be  capable  of  tlae  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness or  whether  we  have  grown  ashamed 
of  that  highhearted  language  and  think  of 
men  now  as  mechanical  figtires  helpless  in 
the  predetermined  web  of  time. 

The  actual  issue,  that  is  to  say,  is  tha 
Issue  which  torments  our  generation  every- 
where: the  choice  between  the  belief  In  our- 
selves and  the  belief  in  authority,  in  the  pre- 
determination of  events.  It  was  never,  per- 
haps.  In  human  history,  more  difficult  or 
more  dangerous  for  men  to  believe  In  them- 
selves. But  It  was  also  never  more  neces- 
sary— never  more  necessary,  surely,  for  us 
In  the  United  States.  For  imless  we  can 
hc^>e,  unless  we  can  keep  the  futiue  open, 
unless  we  can  continue  to  believe  In  our 
power  to  shape  the  future  for  ourselves,  tha 
future  will  be  war  and  the  war  will  be  de- 
struction for  the  world.  It  Is,  to  me  at  least, 
inconceivable  that  in  a  country  In  which 
the  tradition  of  belief  in  man  is  as  vigorous 
as  it  is  with  us — a  cotmtry  shaped,  indeed, 
by  that  tradition — ^tha  dogma  of  IneviUbU- 
Ity  should  take  hcdd.  And  yet  tha  seed  is 
here.   The  labor  is  to  cmsh  it. 


SmrtWut  KMlMky  Af  onb  Om  •£  lU 
Very  Bc»l  LocaboM  for  New  Ibdastrul 
aad  Wm  Pluit»— Tk«rt  It  u  Abud- 
ance  of  Sarplnt  Labor,  Ezcdkat  Rail- 
road Facffitiei,  Plenty  of  G»al  aad  Elec- 
tric Power,  aad  a  Kom  Desve  Anoaf 
Al!  the  People  Tkat  New  Plants  Be  Lo- 
cated AmoBf  Thefli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or  KKMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Monday,  August  13, 19S1 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  Industrial 
might  of  America  and  with  the  desire  to 
disperse  many  of  our  industrial  and  war 
plants  in  localities  where  there  ia  not 
presently  a  concentration  of  industry, 
southeastern  Kentucky  affords  some  of 
the  t>est  locations  in  all  of  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose. 

Coal,  which  is  oim  of  the  basic  indus- 
tries and  which  si««»lies  fuel  and  power 
for  most  all  other  factories,  industry,  and 
plants,  is  there  in  abundance.  We  have 
excellent  railroad  facilities  extending 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Cnnmerce 
Commission  to  readjust  freight^ates  so 
that  there  will  be  no  further  discrimina- 
tion against  the  South  will  remove  a  seri- 
ous handicap  that  has  existed  for  more 
than  50  years. 

The  climate  in  this  section  is  moderate 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  mOTO 
unemployment  in  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky than  most  any  other  place.  An 
abundant  supply  of  labor  of  all  kinds 
can  be  had  and  the  chambers  of  com' 
merce  and  other  civic  organizations  in 
the  17  counties  of  soutlieastem  Ken- 
tucky, comprising  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District,  are  all  organised  and 
working  toward  the  plan  of  inducing  new 
Industrial  and  war  plants  to  locate  in  this 
section.  Every  help  ami  inducement  will 
be  afforded  to  our  local  citizens  and 
the  United  States  Government  will  give 
to  new  factories  and  plants  connected 
with  the  war  effort  tax  advantages  that 
will  materially  assist  them  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  r^w  plants 
and  branch  plants  in  new  territories. 

This  section  of  Kentucky  lies  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Tre- 
mendous new  developments  of  water 
power  and  electricity  have  just  been  in- 
stalled in  this  region  and  Cumberland 
Lake,  created  by  the  Wolf  Creek  Dam 
across  Cumberland  River,  has  created 
one  of  the  largest  inland  lakes  in  Amer- 
ica, it  being  more  than  100  miles  long, 
and  tremendous  amounts  of  hydro- 
electric power  will  be  available. 

This  section  of  southeast  Kentucky  is 
protected  by  mountain  ranges  and  is  far 
separated  from  other  industrixil  centers 
that  may  be  attacked  in  case  of  war. 

To  further  illustrate  in  more  detail  th« 
great  opportuniti«  in  this  tection  for 
new  business,  I  aa  attaching  hereto  and 
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•  part  hereof,  two  articles  Ukea 
fnxa  Xbe  current  edition  of  Kentucky  s 
Bu«tT>e«  Magazine  Ore  of  thee  arti- 
cle* iB  tntitled  "Coai  Poundati  n  of  the 
Defcnae  Eff(^rt."  The  other  a: tide  is 
cntiUed  "The  Cumberland  R.ver  "  iA-.THi 
«  detailed  descnption  of  the  $100  000  000 
4aB  and  electric  iiviauatiuD.->  m  ihe 
CumbrrlaiK]  Vaiiey 

The  Tery  larce  iienei-i'in:  plant  of  fhe 
Kentudcy  UMljt;^*-  Co   cre;^;p>  ar,  abun- 


-    -'ntrally 
:i,e  u-t  Ken- 

jct>  car  b^ 
I    sout:.ea.ot. 


'•N-r  ErrosT- 


(iaijce  of  e'.ectr.c  power  r 
located  tn  tius  section  oi  ~ 
tudcy. 

Timber  and  a'.!  of  :.-  r: 
produced    In    abundance 
Kentucky. 

The  articles  fcIlcA  ■ 
Coal:  FcnrKDA-rr-N  .>f  th^  r 

KSMTDCKT  S     Bl-ACX     DUMi   VD     Fit.  ;        T      N 
Has  runtmwn  TO  15  PsatllXT   jf  THK  Nattcn  i 

Tatu, 

It  all  the  cc-ii  pr  -c  ^  ei  .;,  Kentu;::y  ;a.-t 
year  were  made  v.^  i:  "  't  -'■pamre  ireuht 
trallM,  one  tra::-..  :T;r-.:^it;:.i  at  H  pkins- 
VlB*,  vODld  be  lor.e  r'.:'i.rh  ' -^  branc.1  :n'o 
k)or  city  frrm  Mictiu'a..  and  Mir-ne- 
throo^  AJabama  and  L-  i:Lslana  The 
"VO«M  be  rr.aae  up  at  Midulesbcro.  trom 
•  lrt^-f»f  route  across  all  S'.aie^  m  ^.te  K*isi. 

and  •stand   to  Lcud  n.   Paru.   Be: and 

fltficltteotiii. 

87  percent  cf  the  Urate's  77  9''0,- 
lOfOtput  was.  m  tact.  :-aded  t.  trPUht 
for  •hlpment  to  at  Irtist  56  States  and 
European  coui.trr  ei»4t  -f  the 
eoitatn.  Cigbt  fttid  one-halt  caiUlon 
At  home  to  warm  KeiitucJcy  s 
Mif  power  ber  Indusrnes 
•Mtbound  supertreigtit  train  « JUld 
yak  Ks  MJOO.OOO-ton  load  ir.  the  tx^u::t;ful 
laMB  a<  •■•tern  Kentucky,  wnvse  pr  duct 
IB  aon^t  M  a  source  ct  coke  ar.d  chemicals, 
for  borne  heating  jnd  »  variety  "f 
mamifattunng  uses  The  Hopltiosvi::,? 
XLOOO.OQO  tons  «"-u!d  ccme  :rom 
IS  coal-producing  co'^r.ties  of  we?tera 
wboae  yleid  13  widely  u.'^eu  for 
ateam  piirpc'^e*  u;.d  :a  the  ci.  cit-stic 


'"•  over-all   pr-duct:   n   figure   f'.r 
Itea  ««9   J4    percer.:    huher    than    it    -he 
fear.     The   war    .n    KTre-?    ^"^'j;:h^ 
that  the  Cijited  State.«  niu-*    --i^d-.-- 
S  gigantic   moblUzati   n   prrwrarn     and 
aeoaaslty — was   Srst    to   be   alerted. 
■a  materials  of   prL-'ectien   i»..d   de- 
an to  be  deUvere<j  oa  a  mx-sa-prj- 
■Bla.  coal  Will  rem...n   the   hasic  U'- 
it  In  the  f:  rmula 

Unpwtaace  L>f  c  .al  in  m<-xiern  warfare 
wmt  vaB  tacofnlTCd  danni;  W  r!d  W.ir  I  trr 
It  wtm  tten  that  Ll  yd  Cn-  r^-  Prir::»  Mm- 
MV  of  ftag^nd.  made  thi*  ■i^r.ific -int  s-.i'e- 
■MBt:  *X>paace  aad  m  war.  'Kir.e  C^ai'  ls  rhv' 
lord  of  indu<tr;-  I:  enters  Into 
arttele  of  consuniriu  .ri  .and  utility  ' 
first  minister  of  World  Wur  II 
apeclai  tribute  la  ■  a.  a  :  -It  ;;.  the 
It  WM  in  October  :94-V  tha-  W:r.- 
dnirehll]  inc'jd*Ml  'hLs  famous  r?TT;ark 
■•  Of  hlB  nusier^  t:?  fftrr.'-t:«  addresses: 
IB  aaiSa  from  steri  a:.d  steel  is  made 
•  coal  L'  'h-^  f'-urdat-.rn 
to  a  eery  large  extent,  the  mea-'ure  of 
effort  ■' 
principal  u»e»  0'  c  i!  Ir:  wir- 
li  to  aMklnf  the  coke  that  is  Mtser-tial 
>  ateel  that  goes  into  airplanes. 
■mpa.  ammunition,  land  mlcex, 
1«»fa**«  jeeps,  radar  and  radar 
and  nttmeruiM  otber  iten'^ii  o; 
BiaaiiM  lit  And  from  coal  corner 
■jratbetic  rubber,  road  tar  fur 
_  protective    coatings    lor    ail 

Ifpai  at  tapirn-rn*!     and    counties.*      ther 
tf  the  chemical  lab^jrat  :ry. 


BHiricrirrs  abboad 

Besides  meeting  these  deraands  and  fllllne 
lt«  ncrtnal  peacetime  requirements,  the 
United  States  coal  Indusuy  hss  l)een  called 
up<-.n  t.^  make  up  serious  shtwtages  that  have 
threatened  the  economy  of  all  the  nations 
cf  West  Burope.  From  the  less-thnn-a- 
mi.lion  tona  of  American  ccai  that  went  to 
E^rcpe  last  year,  trans-Atlantic  sninmeiits 
for  19.'51  must  be  In  the  »iclnl;y  of  20  OOO  OTi 
t<-rs  If  cold  homes  and  shut-down  f.tctcne.^ 
are  to  he  prevented  In  allied  nat!  ns  \ 
r.  nsiderabJe  part  of  the  United  States  i^'  al 
c  ".niT  >  verseas  will  come  frcm  the  mine's  if 
K-:«rt\icky 

The  .■^embined  resources  ff  fajsrern  •^n<i 
w"-tern  Kexitucky  j?l7e  this  State  .-ni'  -f  "he 
rr:.-»t  ?i?nerous  supplies  f  bitumlnr'U.-  r  :tl 
In  ^!!  the  world.  The  State's  jrlei:;  iI  c  -;vl 
reserves  have  been  set  by  the  Unstei.!  S'»f>s 
Ger!oji.-al  Survey  at  USOO-XOOO  (~Miri  ♦,  r«, 
wfh  .-nJy  about  2.i>0C,0(X».000  t.  n.«  ).^•:\•M 
bee::  extracted  tn  the  pa.st  century  a;'.d  a 
half  of  minlni(  activity. 

But  n.itiire  alone  Is  not  responsible  for  the 
fact  tha:  Kentucky  is  the  Nation's  third  l.xrs- 
est  t;r;)rtucer  of  bituminous  coai.  exceeded 
only  by  West  Vlrirtnla  and  Pennsvlvanla. 
Since  the  clcwe  of  World  War  11.  operators  In 
thi.s  State  have  opened  or  placed  in  develop- 
ment a  total  of  43  deep  mines  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  500  tons  or  more  each.  In  uldi- 
tion  many  smaller  mines  and  .*  nnmoer  nf 
surface  m^nes  have  been  opened,  and  the  new 
capacity  more  than  offsets  mines  that  hive 
been  worked  out.  retired  for  obsolescence,  or 
closed  for  other  reasons. 

MECHANIZED   MIKING 

Hea'.v  investments  in  modern  m.icniKery 
have  nude  the  American  coal  industry  the 
Eii-.st  highly  mechanized  and  efficient  lu  the 
universe.  Through  mechaiiusati^ii,  cual 
rr.iaes  have  became  mass  prcxiuctlon  tut  tones 
both  underground  and  abcve  ground,  and 
today  3  miner  is  a  skilled  operator  'ii  power 
equipment.  He  works  In  an  industry  where 
ab<jut  38  percent  of  all  coal  Is  cut  mechanl- 
caily.  and  where  ever  75  percent  uf  it  is 
Icaacd  mechanically. 

In  the  evolution  from  the  pick  and  .sliovel 
ar.d  horse-drawn  wai;ons  to  elect;  ic  drilU. 
cutters.  I'jaders.  and  tra:isj)ortatio:i  equip- 
ment, coal  mining  has  become  pri^rcsMvely 
saler.  and  Americas  bituminous  mines  have; 
stt  new  safety  records  In  each  su<ce.'-.',ive 
year  since  1948.  The  Industry  spenii.-?  tM.- 
Cf(X).OU'j  .dnnuaily  on  safety  methods,  eq.up- 
ment,    and   instruciton. 

Mining  communities  In  both  ea.stern  and 
western  Kentucky  reflect  tiie  prog  .'ess  that 
has  come  about  In  recent  years.  One  of 
th*-  best  paid  workers  in  all  Industry,  the  coial 
miner  has  a  standard  of  llTing  so  far  above 
that  .jf  his  contemporaries  in  othi'r  countries 
that  C'jmparlson  would  be  uncharitable. 
Electricity,  movies,  radio,  and  the  automobile 
ha-  e  brv,ught  the  same  -locial  benefits  t.  ixml 
reL!:,_n.s  m  the  United  States  that  are  avail- 
able in  meTopoiitan  areai.  and  there  a:>? 
public  -.chools  wlthm  proximity  v(  every  lain- 
i.y  Indeed.  Kentucky  colleges  and  ui  Lver.^i- 
ties  can  always  point  to  <iut«tandlnt;  6>;:io.<irs 
and  ^tar  athletes  in  their  student  bodies  who 
are   ofl^prir.^s  of   mining  families. 

HISTOBT    or    KTWrCCXY    COAL 

The  9rst  reference  to  coal  In  Kentucky, 
according  to  Howard  N.  Eavenson,  nationally 
known  coal  historian,  was  made  in  1750  by 
travelers  who  wrote  cf  a  "coal  land"  near  the 
present  site  of  Mlddlesborn  By  the  early 
part  of  the  next  century,  coal  was  bmucht 
Into  Lexington  and  Frankfort  from  Lee  and 
adjacent  counties.  Meanwhile  mines  were 
developed  m  Henderson,  Davies,  and  other 
western  Kentucky  counties,  and  by  1830  coal 
was  being  transported  by  barge  to  Louisville 
from  these  fields. 

Coal  was  <TrsduaUj  replacing  wood  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  where  It  became  avail- 
able, buc  with  the  advent  of  the  Civil  Wir 


m!«t  of  the  mines  In  Kentucky  ceased  op- 
erations and  the  State's  total  production 
dropped  from  a  high  of  131.400  Uins  in  KCO 
to  only  4,UX)  three  years  later  But  It  start- 
ed up  again  in  the  following  year,  and 
climbed  steadily  to  go  over  the  million-ton 
inarlt   In    l«7y 

Kentu -ky  h;va  finally  become  establifhcd 
IS  a  coal  State,  yet  it  was  not  until  alter 
W  Tld  Wir  I  that  the  State  contributed  a 
.•sub-it. uUial  percentage  of  the  Nations  t.ital 
\i-put  In  the  period  of  1920-29.  10  per- 
r.':  ■  if  .An-.L'rua  s  coal  supply  came  f.-om 
Keatucsy.  The  Il^'ure  went  up  to  12  percent 
;n  the  1940  49  decade,  and  a  new  high  of  15 
p^roent  was  reached  in   1950. 

As  production  methods  have  Improved, 
so  has  the  quality  of  Kentucky's  coal.  To 
increase  the  utility  value  (^f  the  product 
and  to  m.ake  it  more  attractive  to  con.sumers. 
oper.itors  have  bu;!t  giant  preparation  plants 
that  screen,  .size,  grade,  and  wash  the  coal 
before  It  IS  -sent  to  market.  By  Decem.ber 
1949  there  were  52  mechanical  cieanini; 
pla.it-s  in  operation  at  Kentucky  mines, 
.■fnd  the  number  has  risen  considerably  in 
the  past  yeai-  and  a  halt. 

.ST  ATT     rONSUMPnOIf 

For  Slate  consumption,  most  of  Ken- 
tuciiy's  coal  goes  to  retail  merchants  for 
delivery  to  homes  schools,  commercial 
buUdiiigs.  apartment  houses,  and  farms. 
Coal  perforin.s  a  host  of  duties  on  the  farm. 
One  new  development  Is  a  stoker-fired  crop 
curer  to  dry  hay  In  the  summer  and  c-irn 
in  the  fall,  and  anc'ther  Is  curing  tobacco 
through  crke,  which  la  made  from  bitu- 
minous C4.al. 

On  the  industrial  side,  utility  plants  are 
u.-aig  more  and  more  coal  to  provide  the 
'.Kjwer  for  producing  electrical  energy.  Last 
year  Kentucky's  power-generating  plants 
used  l.eiecoo  tons  of  ccal — an  Increase  of 
32  percent  over  1943.  Manufacturers  In 
Kentucky  consuming  large  quantities  of  coal 
include  food  processors  and  tobacco  com- 
paries.  and  industries  gpeclalizlng  in  pn- 
laaiy  metals,  stone,  clay,  gla.«s.  chemicals, 
lumber  and  furniture,  and  textiles  and  ap- 
parels 

Railroads  serving  Keutucky  are  them- 
s<;\e8  important  coal  consumers  Last  year 
4  '70  '  Oo  tons  of  coal  were  purchased  by 
tiie  Ilanol.^  Central,  3,132.000  by  the  Caes.s- 
poake  &  Ohio.  2,628.000  by  the  Louisville  <b 
Na.-hvilie.  and   1,331,000  by  the  Soutliern 

In  the  near  future,  accc  rding  to  fuels 
expf!  .  ga.vjUne  and  oil  will  have  to  be 
t\':<icted  Irom  coal  If  there  is  to  be  ei.oujh 
aquid  fuel-s  to  go  around.  The  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  is  experimenting  success- 
fully with  coal  hydrogenatlon  at  its  plant 
In  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior 0.>^car  L.  Chapman  is  advocating  oon- 
structuai  oi  similar  plants  on  a  coaiiuo:cnil 
b.v.is  m  order  to  safeguard  America's  •;!:  sup- 
ply Such  a  project,  according  to  Mr.  Chap- 
mar.,  Li  li'ie  firist  step  to  allow  c  a),  ths 
largt^t  fuel  reserve  in  the  United  S'.at -s.  to 
begiii  to  carry  some  of  the  heavy  demanc.^  fur 
liquid  fuels. 

The  coal  that  comes  from  Ker.tucky'a 
naaes  is  highly  satisfactory  tor  coi'iVeri.on 
to  liquid  fuels.  When  the  new  industry  is 
bo.rn,  Kentucky  will  have  ample  supplies  fur 
use  in  the  synthesis  process  Meanwhile, 
the  States  2,360  mines  and  69.135  produc- 
tion workers  are  In  the  middle  of  the  Na- 
tion's mobilization  effort,  and  from  all  In- 
dications the  freight  trains  cf  coal  prod-'cd 
during  the  current  year  will  be  even  linger 
than  the  ones  which  carried  the  all-purptjse 
fuel  out  of  the  fields  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  western  Kentucky  to  a  thousand-and- 
one  Jobs  in  1950. 


The   CtTMBEXLAND   Rfves 

in  the  spring  of  1750 — when  Kentucky 
was  still  a  vast  hunting  ground  in  which 
the  savage  tribes  of  Cherokees.  Creek'  Ca- 
tawbas.  and  Shawnees  stalked  elk  and  bul- 
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f  alo — Dr.  Thomas  Walker  and  his  sturdy  band 
of  pioneers  made  their  way  westward  to 
Cumberland  Gap,  Pa&slng  through  the  gap, 
into  Kentucky,  the  Walker  party  followed 
the  great  war  road,"  which  was  to  become 
known  as  "the  wilderness  trail."  On  Easter 
Sunday,  March  16,  the  company  set  up  camp 
on  Clover  Creek.  Two  days  later,  Dr.  Walker 
went  hunting  down  the  creek.  Approxi- 
mately one  mile  below  camp  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  he  came  to  a  river  which,  he 
says  In  his  journal.  "I  called  Cumberland 
River." 

The  Cumberland  River  of  today  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  sleepy  stream  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  which  the  Indians  had  dubbed 
Shawnee  River,  Today,  the  Cumberland 
ranks  as  one  of  Kentucky's  vital  river  ar- 
teries. 

What  Is  the  value  of  a  river?  Is  It  to  >j€ 
measured  by  the  richness  of  the  soil  In  Its 
oasin  or  the  productivity  of  the  land  that 
surrounds  It?  Is  it  to  be  Judged  by  the 
amount  of  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
which  are  created  by  its  great  dams  or  by 
the  amount  of  industrial  development  aloiag 
its  banks?  Is  it  to  be  graded  by  the  com- 
mercial tonnage  which  passes  up  and  down 
Its  course  or  by  the  growth  of  the  commu- 
nities located  along  its  path?  The  Cumber- 
land, which  wends  its  way  through  the 
mountainous  country  of  eastern  Kentucky 
and  then  returns  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  western  part  after  a  sojourn  Into  Tennes- 
see, fulfills  all  these  requiremenfi. 

CIVIL    'WAK    OPERATIONS 

As  early  as  1840  the  Cumberland  had  be- 
come an  important  transportation  artery. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  Confederacy  relied 
upon  the  Cumberland  for  carrying  all  of  its 
manufacturing  equipment  to  Nashville — a 
key  manufacturing  center  for  the  rebel  States 
during  the  war.  Commerce  on  the  river  was 
never  completely  sealed — even  by  orders.  In 
November  1861  a  confiscated  Union  steamer 
and  barge,  captured  near  MemphU,  was 
loaded  with  much-needed  gun  mounts  and 
manufacturing  equipment.  Its  destination 
was  Nashville.  All  hands  aboard  the  ship 
were  Confederates  dressed  as  Yankees,  and 
the  equipment,  packed  to  resemble  cotton 
bales,  was  forged  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
customhouse  Inspector  of  the  Union  Army. 
The  boat  had  to  travel  northward  on  the 
Mississippi  Rtver  to  the  Ohio,  then  up  the 
Ohio — through  Union-held  territOT7 — to  the 
Cumberland.  Union  guards,  checking  the 
customhouse  seals  and  noting  on  the  orders 
that  the  shipment  was  consigned  to  "Union 
men,"  gave  permission  for  the  boat  to  pass 
up  the  Cumberland  to  Nashvlhe.  The  safe 
arrival  of  this  equipment  Is  credited  with 
the  forestalling  of  the  fall  of  Nashville  lor 
several  months. 

The  upper  Cumberland  was  used  by  the 
Confederates  for  getting  coal  and  salt  out 
of  the  area  to  their  war  plants  In  and  around 
Nashville.  Shipments  down  the  Cumberland 
were  heavy  until  that  city  fell  to  the  Union 
forces  on  January  16.  1862. 

COAL  OB  IBONT 

Long  before  the  Civil  War  and  until  that 
conflagration  caused  an  abrupt  stoppage  of 
all  manufacturing  In  the  area,  the  lower 
Cumberland  VaUey— from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  near  Smlthland  to  the  Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee border — thrived  as  one  of  the  leading 
iron  and  steel-producing  centers  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  operation  of  a 
steel  mill  near  Kuttawa  as  early  as  1837. 
The  furnaces  were  operated  by  a  man  named 
Kellcv,  who  developed  and  first  used  the  Bes- 
semer process  for  steel  making.  Between 
1841  and  1862,  furnaces  were  in  operation  In 
Trigg  and  Lyon  Counties.  General  Grant's 
campaign  in  western  Kentucky  in  1882,  how- 
ever, forced  their  cloeure.  After  the  War 
Between  the  Statee  and  during  the  recon- 
struction period  that  followed,  the  mllla 
once  again  went  Into  operation,  reaching 
their  greatest  expansion  In  1890,  when  a  huge 


mill  at  Grand  Rivers  turned  out  boiler  plate, 
chains,  and  kettle  steel.  These  foreruimers 
of  today's  giant  steel  Industry  used  Ken- 
tucky Iron  deposits,  which  geologists  have 
found  along  the  Ciunberland  basin  from  end 
to  end.  The  discovery  of  the  rich,  acces- 
sible Mesabl  Range  deposits  and  the  high 
cost  of  coke  drove  the  Cumberland's  steel 
makers  out  of  business. 

The  presence  of  Iron  ore  throughout  the 
Cumberland  Valley  was  first  authenticated 
In  1875.  when  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler, 
teacher  of  paleontology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, conducted  a  geological  survey  of  the  re- 
gion. Of  course,  Kelley  and  other  iron- 
making  pioneers  were  familiar  with  the 
lower  Cumberland  deposits  many  years  ear- 
lier, but  Shaler's  survey  gave  the  first  ac- 
count of  industrial  possibilities  for  the  up- 
per Cumberland. 

When  officials  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  learned  of  Shaler's  plans  to 
survey  southeastern  Kentucky,  they  immedi- 
ately employed  him  to  report  on  the  ad- 
visability of  extending  that  firm's  railroad 
lines  into  the  Upper  Cumberland  area  His 
surveys  showed,  in  addition  to  coal  deposits, 
the  presence  of  rich  iron  ores  all  along  the 
valley.  He  advised  the  railroad  to  build  Its 
lines  immediately  so  that  it  might  tap  what 
Shaler  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  Nation's 
most  promising  Industrial  areas."  Foremost 
in  his  mind  was  Iron.  Coal  was  secondary. 
It  seems  rather  Ironical  that,  to  this  date, 
the  L.  &  N.,  which  followed  Shaler's  recom- 
mendations and  constructed  a  line  to  the 
area,  has  not  yet  pulled  out  a  car  of  Iron 
ore.  Its  early  location  in  that  area,  however, 
has  given  the  line  transportation  franchise 
on  one  of  the  Nation's  richest  coal  fields. 
Shaler  was  sure  that  the  ore  could  be  pigged 
and  shipped  at  a  profit — even  to  Europe. 
He  advised  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
turing industries  within  the  valley.  Un- 
fortunately, his  dreams  of  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  Upper  Cumberland  area  have 
not  yet  come  true,  although  recent  moves 
have  rekindled  the  spark  of  industrial  poten- 
tial lor  the  region. 

TOPOGRAPHT 

The  Cumberland  River — one  of  the  major 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  River — is  located  en- 
tirely within  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  T^e  basin,  somewhat  crescent 
shaped,  embraces  a  large  part  of  southeast- 
ern Kentucky,  the  northern  part  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  and  a  wide  corridor  across  West- 
ern Kentucky.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  -he  watersheds  of  the  Kentucky  and 
Green  Rivers  and  minor  tributaries  of  the 
Ohio,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  wa- 
tershed of  the  Tennessee.  The  total  area  of 
the  Cumberland  basin  Is  17,720  square  miles, 
of  which  7.560  square  miles  are  In  Kentucky. 

The  topography  of  the  basin  varies  from 
rugged  mountains  In  the  eastern  portion  to 
a  rolling  plateau  of  the  western  part,  with 
elevations  ranging  from  4.160  feet  above 
mean  level  In  the  Cumberland  Mountains  to 
302  feet  In  the  pool  xvater  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river — an  average  slope  of  1.2  feet  per 
mUe  along  lU  693-mlle  course. 

PLANS  fOB  DEVELOPMIINT 

As  the  river  began  to  take  a  place  of  na- 
tional Importance.  Congress  in  1870  and  again 
In  1875  authorized  surveys  of  the  river. 
Upon  these  surveys  was  based  the  initial 
project  for  navigation  improvement. 
Throughout  this  81-year  span  from  1870  to 
1951.  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  actively 
engaged  In  Improving  the  Cumberland  In 
accordance  with  c>ngresslonal  authorl- 
rations  with  major  emphasis  presently  being 
placed  on  the  development  of  flood  control, 
power  and  navigation  features,  but  fully 
integrating  a  well  rounded  utilization  of  the 
water  reeoxirces  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

The  present  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Cumberland  River  provides  for  the  effec- 
tive utUlAtlon  of  all  the  water  resourMS 
through  the  construction  of  16  projecte. 
The  explolUtion  of  the  hydropower  potential 


of  the  valley,  the  control  of  devastating 
floods,  and  the  Improvement  of  navigation 
facilities  all  have  been  given  major  consider- 
ation. 

Th'iB  plan  includes  Wolf  Creek  Dam  on  the 
Upper  Cumberland.  Dale  Hollow  Dam  on  the 
Obey  River.  Center  Hill  Dam  on  the  Caney 
Fork  River.  Stewarts  Ferry  Dam  on  Stones 
River.  Three  Island  Dam  on  the  Harpctb 
River,  and  Rossview  Dam  on  the  Red  River 
for  flood  control  and  power  production.  For 
power  production  and  navigation  improve- 
ment, three  structures  on  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland designated  as  Old  Hickory  Dam. 
Carthage  Dam.  and  Cellna  Dam  were  also 
authoriaed.  Three  additional  projects  on 
the  lower  Cumberland  were  also  authorised 
for  navigation  improvement;  namely.  Cheat- 
ham, Dover,  and  Kuttawa  (Eureka).  Bills 
have  been  introduced,  however,  in  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  to  modify  the  plan  of 
development  for  the  lower  Cumberhuid  uti- 
lizing the  original  Corps  of  Engineer  recom- 
mendation for  a  two-dam  system.  It  now 
appears  likely  that  the  section  of  the  river 
below  Nashville  will  be  developed  by  the 
construction  of  the  lower  Cumberland  Dam 
near  Kuttawa.  Ky.,  and  the  Cheatham  Dam 
near  Ashland  City.  Tenn.,  In  lieu  of  the  three- 
dam  plan  as  presently  authorized. 

Of  the  six  authorized  multipurpose  proj- 
ects, two  have  been  completed  and  one  Is 
now  under  construction.  The  E>ale  Hollow 
Dam  was  completed  for  flood-control  pur- 
poses in  1943  and  the  powerhouse  «as  placed 
in  operation  in  1948.  This  dam.  located  in 
Tennessee,  Impounds  Dale  Hollow  Reservoir, 
a  large  portion  of  which  Is  located  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  Center  Hill  Dam  was  cloeed 
during  the  past  year  and  was  effective  for 
flocxl-control  pxu-poses  during  the  past 
winter.  Construction  of  the  powerhouse  at 
the  Center  Hill  project  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  current  year.  The  Wolf  Creek  Dam 
is  complete  and  the  reservoir  Impounded. 
Construction  of  the  powerhouse  Is  being 
continued  at  an  accelerated  pace.  Initial 
power  from  this  project  will  be  produced  in 
the  fall  of  the  current  year  with  completion 
of  the  powerhouse  scheduled  for  1962. 

In  addition  to  the  12  authorized  projects, 
four  other  projects  near  the  headwaters  are 
proposed  for  later  development.  These 
projects  are  Identified  as  Rockcastle  Narrows 
on  Rockcastle  River.  Laurel  on  Laurel  River, 
and  Helenwood  aiul  Devils  Jump  on  the 
south  fork  of  the  Cumberland. 

The  completion  of  the  six  multipurpose 
projects  will  control  the  flood  run-off  from 
approximately  66  percent  of  the  watershed, 
and  win  provide  complete  protection  for  the 
Cumberland  as  far  down  as  the  city  of  Nash- 
ville, and  to  a  large  extent  for  Clarksvllle  and 
the  lower  Cumberland.  Flood  control  bene- 
fits from  the  Dale  Hollow,  Center  Hill,  and 
Wolf  Creek  projects  are  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  $2,000,000  during  the  period  1943 
through  the  1950-51  flood  season  In  the 
Cumberland  River  Basin  alone.  Additional 
benefits  were  also  apparent  In  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  basins. 

A    POWEE  PBODCC'EB 

The  estimated  annual  energy  output  from 
the  entire  system,  including  the  lower  Cum- 
berland project,  if  authorized.  wUi  approxi- 
mate 3.500,000.000  kilowatt-hours.  The  an- 
nual energy  output  from  the  Wolf  Creek 
project  alone  will  exceed  half  the  total  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  domestic  con- 
suiinptlon  of  the  greater  LouisvtUc  area 
served  by  the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Commerce  on  the  Cumberland  is  increas- 
ing annually  and  reached  an  all-time  high 
In  1950  of  1,560.000  tons.  The  principal 
commodity  moved  last  year  was  petroleum 
prcxiucts;  however,  there  was  a  marked  In- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  package  freight  over 
preceding  years.  Another  major  Item  is  that 
of  newsprint  paper  which  moves  over  an 
all-water  route  from  Labrador  to  NaahvUle. 

The  comprehensive  Improvement  of  the 
Ctimberland    River    Basin    has    one    of    the 
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htilbMt  b«i»«fit-to-c<:a:  rsirT*  -f  snr  project 
ittf    unOerway      la     d^-ierrr.tninR    the 
aic    JiMtlOcatiin    ^r    '..he    prr:)«tji.    all 

mjUnMDA&cc.    *r.d    Int^r*^:  '.n  vest  mer.  t 

•n  awr^'^  for  funoriizativ-n  'ner  a  J:'i-vear 
fa  tbe  case  ..  f  the  Cumberlajid  River 
{.▼olect.  II  63  1-".  bpntfS'-s  :s  rftur;;ed 
for  aaeh  11  of  Investme:.? 

v»c*r:oNiAN-n 

Wliil*  ttood  cc>ntrc;.  jxiwer,  ar.d 
ar*  Uw  prUne  ob)ei.-tiv«~i  :r.  the  det 
Of  Um  Cumberland  VaU«\  >:rher  featurea  of 
tika  vmtar  resources  «::!  b«  utUiaed  to  the 
fulJaat  aztenr  A  reservcir  aiaoagement 
^^.^■■w^  t  dcve;  tied  .'it  each  Impounded 
11— I  ir<i  which  pr:Mdcs  recreational  bene- 
fits tor  tike  maxlcium  :;urr.ber  .':■'.  people  ^nc 
toetodaa  provisioi:*  f.-.r  ref  jres:<it.^-ai.  p-!u- 
tlon  atetamcDt.  malaria  cnctroL  a^r:cu:tur-al 
and  graatnc  uUlizatior.  -jt  rr.ar);!:iai  lands, 
pnatrrattOD  of  i^aiiie  &:id  fl*h  and  <.  ti.er  sus- 
tatntng  baneflta  far  the  i^eneral  pu!S:c 

Mo  MtOTf  of  the  Ciiaaberiand  River  w  uld 
ba  oaBi|>leta  without  mention  J^f  CumOer'.ar.d 
FkQa— ooa  of  Kentucky  &  ieadinc  r.  ur-..^r 
attnetkna  and  the  hizhes'.  f::.r.s  stiU'h  '.r 
macaim.  TTie  tails  and  us  rare  mtx;r.bn'w 
art  tita  major  attractions  at  the  Cumberland 
Falls  State  Park  — a  1,098  acre  es;>i;.ae  uf 
baaattfnl  forcated  land  :n  Ojmterland  Na- 
ttanal  Forest,  offering  s-Jfimtning,  hiking. 
ptenlektnc.  and  horseback  nding  to  the 
tourtet. 

Laka  Cumberland— the  ICl-raile-long  body 
at  vmtar  impounded  by  K;tgantlc  Wolf  C.-eek 
Dam — la  deatlned  to  become  cne  o?  the 
Matkm'S  teat  fishing  spots  and  recreational 
Conatructlon  cT  severa;  sniai;  cot- 
aJao(  the  lake's  shores  is  already  un- 
ray.  AiWUtlonal  developraet-.t  :s  sched- 
ulatf  a*  SOOD  as  building  ban.-*  are  luted  by 
tk*  Oowmment. 

orDtTsraiAL  DrvtLCPMENr 

are  the  dreams  of  Surveyor  Sha- 
a  reality  Although  cot,'  min- 
afrtculture  are  the  two  bluest 
along  the  winding  route  'f  the 
heary  indiut.'-y  h.is  been  evetng 
itm  valley  for  poasible  plant  sites  dunne  the 
paak  Jtut  or  two  Tlils  li«  particularly  true 
in  th*  lowar  Cumberland  retK.n  around  Kat- 
tawa.  Qrand  Rivers,  and  luka. 
I  1W  Oraat  LAkes  Carton  Co  recently  pur- 
ebaaad  iOO  acres  of  land  near  Clrnnd  Rivers 
ca  tba  W«at  bank  of  the  Cunriberiand  Many 
b%>naaa  eompanie;  in  the  neld  of  syn- 
■ra  also  ccnUderlng  locating  in  the 


Cumberland  Hlver  ha«  become  a  viral 
In  tike  economic  welfare  of  Kentt.cky. 
TJt.  Thomas  Walker  charted  the  Wll- 
T^all  acroaC'  the  river  over  3  cen- 
tre development  of  the  area  has 
short  of  miraculous 
ita  have  stepped  up  cons  der- 
•Mf  IB  th»  past  3  ctecades  and  It  Is  doubt - 
tol  tfea*  aBytme  familiar  with  the  river  tDdiy 
tUAj  conc«lTe  the  vast  Importance 
tba  Cumberland    River    in    the    years    to 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oeocus  has  ju>t  ma^de  a 


summary  of  the  reports  from  the  1950 
census  of  agriculture  with  respect  to  the 
18  counties  in  the  Second  District  of 
Oregon  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Conifress.  The  fli;ure.s  in 
this  report  indicate  the  great  proeress 
which  has  been  made  In  the^e  counties 
which  are  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
in  Orepon  during  the  past  5  years  and 
shew  substantial  expansion  in  produc- 
tion and  values. 

The  following  news  release  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  July  29. 
1951  indicates  what  an  important  con- 
tribution the  Second  District  of  Oreaon 
makes  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  am.  therefore,  glad  to  have  the 
followint;  release  included  in  the  Cov- 
cRissioN.'KL  RxcoRD  SO  that  the  facts  .set 
cut  in  it  may  be  available  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate; 

Accordlnu  to  the  1950  census  the  Increase 
in  values  of  farm  and  ranch  land  and  build- 
ings In  the  18  c«5untle3  constituting  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Oregon  ex- 
ceeded $200000.000  during  the  5  years  since 
th"  1945  Census  of  Agriculture  Farm  and 
ranch  Income  in  this  area  represented  by 
the  sale  of  farm  products  Increased  propor- 
tionately during  this  period 

The  14985  farms  and  ranches  m  thl.<?  va.^t 
a.-ea  containing  15.47S,9©2  acrra  rep<-irtecl  a 
value  In  1950  of  M«a.858,94B  The  reported 
\alues  of  the  15.445  farms  existing  '.n  'hU 
same  area  In  1945  were  1261  517.355 

Sales  of  farm  products  resulting  from  19-19 
prtduction  in  these  18  counties  amounted  to 
1137  2S4. 690  compared  with  $109,019,968  5 
years  earlier. 

The  Second  District  of  Oregon  Is  cne  of 
those  few  unique  congression.il  districts  In 
the  United  States  in  which  the  acreage  and 
the  magnitude  of  agricultural  operations  are 
cut  of  all  normal  proportion  to  the  human 
p<Tpu:aticn.  In  1950  census  enumerators 
found  unly  247.383  people  In  this  vast  area. 
tu:  there  were  725.806  cattle — an  increase 
from  714.523  5  years  earlier;  484.534  sheep — 
a  decline  from  the  616.961  figure  In  1945,  and 
74  738  ho)i,s — a  decline  from  the  hog  popula- 
tion of   101.330  In  1945. 

It  Is  easy  to  compute  that  If  every  one  of 
the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives represented  as  many  acres  as  Congress- 
man Lowell  Stockman  repre8ent.s.  the 
United  States  would  have  to  contain  m:  re 
than  6.7(X),000.00C  acres  of  farm  land,  which 
would  be  more  than  six  times  as  much  farm 
land  as  there  Is  today  In  the  United  States. 
Moreover  II  every  Member  of  the  House  rep- 
resented as  many  cattle  as  Mr  Stockmav 
d'Jes  there  would  be  316.725.610  cattle  on 
American  farms — nearly  four  times  as  many 
as  now  exist. 

With  the  exception  of  Hood  River  where 
more  intensive,  smaller- unit  operations  pre- 
vail, nearly  everything  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  Is  of  giant  proportions 

Eight  cf  the  eighteen  counties  have  more 
than  1.000  000  acres  of  land  in  farm.<  and 
ranches,  and  no  county  in  the  district,  with 
the  exception  of  Hood  River,  has  less  farm 
.i.rettge  than  446.326.  which  Jefferson  County 
ha-  U(xxi  River's  farm  acreage  Is  42.691 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  Uma- 
tilla with  1.527.807  acres  in  farms  and 
ranches  Approximately  400.000  acres  was 
added  lu  the  farming  area  of  the  district  in 
5  years,  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the 
reduction  in  number  of  ucUs  from  15.445  to 
14 1:^85,  served  to  keep  the  average  sire  of 
farm  tracts  cloae  to  the  figure  of  ll>45  when 
the  average  slse  was  976.03  acres.  The  1950 
average  size  of  faraa  tracta  was  1.033  03  acres. 

Of  the  14.965  farms  and  ranches  13.369  are 
reached  by  electricity  and  their  average 
inunthly  electric  bill  ta  •S.iia.     The  district 


contains  1.269  farms  or  ranches  that  had 
.5ales  of  farm  products  exceeding  $25,000. 
The  ratio  of  tenancy  is  low  In  the  district 
and  made  a  still  further  reduction  during  the 
last  5  years  from  14  3  percent  to  13  percent. 

Dollar  value  of  production  per  acre  varies 
L-reatly  In  these  18  counties,  depending  on 
f'rip  character  of  operations.  In  Hfxxl  River 
C-  vinty.  farm  sales  per  acre  were  equal  to 
$136  46  In  Malheur  the  figure  was  $17  54 
per  acre;  in  Umatilla  $14  50;  in  Deschutes 
?12  87.  in  Klamath  $12  78;  in  Sherman 
$12.11.  in  Jefferson  $10  25.  and  in  Union 
$10  13  Lowest  dollar  pr'xiuction  per  acre 
was  In  Wheeler  with  $2  07.  The  production 
por  acre  for  the  entire  vast  sirea  was  $8  86 
average,  compared  with  $7.23  5  years  earlier. 

Thf»  average  value  of  land  in  1950  was 
$29  90  per  acre  against  $17  34  5  years  earlier. 
Of  the  $137,254,690  of  farm-product  sales. 
875.320.594  represent  sales  of  crop  products 
and  $60  722,758  represented  livestock  and 
hvestocic  products.  The  ratio  of  Increase  In 
the  last  5  years  was  greater  In  the  latter 
category  Highest  volume  of  product  sales 
was  $22,162,330  in  Umatilla.  Malheur  had 
$21429811  and  Klamath  $14,608,478.  Indi- 
cating its  more  Intensive  production  from 
smaller  acreage,  Hood  River  had  sales  of 
$5  825  703  The  smallest  farm  revenue  was 
re^l.stered  by  Wheeler  County  with  $1,703,850. 
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The  Wa$luii{toB  Pre$s  Corp$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PINlfSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14,  1951 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  In- 
dependent Editorial  Services,  Ltd.,  for 
August  9.  1951: 

Thx  Washingtow  Parss  Co«p» 

The  art  of  compounding  the  Infinitely 
Intricate  affairs  of  the  Government  Into 
simple,  declarative  sentences  which  the 
average  reader  can  understand  is  not  the 
work,  ordinarily,  of  privately  employed  news- 
paper and  radio  people. 

It  is  the  task  of  Information  personnel 
employed  by  the  Government,  and  no  charge 
IS  mere  vicious,  baseless  and  untrue  that 
the  Government  employs  "hundreds  of  press 
agents." 

Without  these  specialist",  little  of  the  news 
cf  the  doings  of  Government  would  ever  be 
generally  known,  for  the  Oovemment  has  no 
gazette  or  official  publication  to  tell  what  It 
1.S  doing. 

The  Congressional  Rxcoso  Is  the  organ 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Most  of  the  time 
It  \A  very  Instructive  reading,  although  the 
matter  is  poorly  presented  according  to  our 
modern   views. 

But  there  Is  Just  no  way  for  the  bureaus  to 
publish  their  regulations  and  such  of  them 
as  are  of  general  Interest  are  given  to  the 
press.  Those  of  special  Interest  ar^  generally 
handled  by  the  press.  But  all  of  them  come 
tut  of  governmeht  in  the  traditional,  stilted 
style  which  require  expert  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  trained  people  before  they  l>ecome 
lucid  and  readable.  , 

To  call  a  man  or  woman  who  latmrs  in  the 
field  of  public  Information  a  "press  agent ' 
Ls  Just,  a  smear.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  thoee  employed  In  this  work,  serve  the 
pre^s  and  Information  agenctea.  and  U  the 
bill  for  their  sarvlces  were  presented  to  tha 
nfwipapers  the  howl  would  b«  heard  from 
coast  to  coast. 


Therefore,  when  John  Jones,  Washington 
correspondent  of  a  local  newspaper,  writes 
glibly  for  day  after  day  on  many  subjecta. 
economics,  politics,  defense  problems  and  the 
like,  he  gains  an  undeserved  reputation  of 
being  a  big  brain. 

The  work  is  done  for  him  in  9  cases  out 
of  10  by  diligent  workers  in  the  varloiia 
departments.  The  average  Washington  cor- 
respondent does  not  have  the  time  to  dig  up 
a  story  in  his  daily  round.  Hence  the  hand- 
out system,  and  hence  the  temptation  on  the 
part  of  the  bigger  bureaucrau  to  salt  the 
hand-outs  with  mention  of  their  deeds. 

Our  Government  information  division 
started  all  releases  with  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  agency,  and  that  "worthy"  rarely 
knew  about  the  story  or  its  subject  matter. 
The  press  quickly  sllmlnated  his  name  and  a 
different  system  was  brought  about.  The 
new  system  was  to  use  his  name  in  the 
second  line  because  it  was  harder  to  cut  out. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  to  cover  the  news 
of  Washington  without  the  hand-out  system 
or  without  the  commentators.  They  serve 
to  complete  the  Washington  picture,  hlt-or- 
mlss  at  times,  but  It  is  the  best  picture  dis- 
cernible until  the  Government  has  an  of- 
ficial publication  covering  all  acts  and  regu- 
lations. 


Johnson  Committee  Work  Shows  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14,  1951 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of 
July  30,  1951: 
Johnson  COMifrrm:  Work  Shows  Benefits 

Two  reports  heard  by  the  Senate  prepared- 
ness subcommittee  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  its  members  as  evidence  that  they 
have  done  their  Job  well.  The  reports 
showed  that  the  United  States  now  is  ap- 
proaching the  point  of  self-suiBclency  in  re- 
gard to  rubber  and  that  its  reserves  of  tin 
are  sufficient  to  place  it  beyond  the  danger 
of  being  held  up  by  price-gouging  in  that 
strategic  material. 

Both  these  developments  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  Nation's  defense  effort  and  to 
its  civilian  economy.  And  the  outcome  of 
United  States  policies  in  regard  to  these 
materials  undoubtedly  will  have  its  effect  on 
both  the  supply  and  the  price  of  other  im- 
ports which  are  essential  to  the  rearma- 
ment program.  This  means  that  the  country 
will  be  assured  of  at  least  the  minimvim 
quantities  of  these  materials  necessary  to 
defense,  and  that  they  will  be  obtainable  at  a 
price  which  will  not  "add  exorbitantly  to  the 
cost  of  the  arms  program  and  put  addi- 
tional pressures  behind  inflation. 

Per  this  happy  situation.  Senator  Ltndon 
Johnson  of  Texas  and  his  Senate  subcom- 
mittee are  entitled  to  full  credit.  The  sub- 
committee has  drawn  most  attention  by  its 
hard-hitting  rep>orts  on  the  needs  and  short- 
comings of  the  defense  program  in  this  coun- 
try, but  it  has  done  equally  effective  work  in 
dealing  with  problems  Involving  critical  ma- 
terials which  must  be  purchased  abroad. 

As  the  Korean  war  broke  out  and  foreign 
Interests  foresaw  a  heavy  dem«nd  for  certain 
of  their  products  for  military  piirpoeea.  the 
prices  of  these  Items  began  to  soar.  Prime 
examples  of  this  were  natural  rubber,  mainly 
a   product    of   southeastern    Asia,    and    tin. 


whose  price  and  chief  sources  were  controlled 
by  a  foregin  cartel.  The  Johnson  commit- 
tee immediately  Insisted  upon  the  reactiva- 
tion of  more  Government-owned  synthetic 
plants  to  make  the  United  States  increasingly 
Independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply.  It 
also  spurred  an  arrangemftnt  by  which  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  became 
the  only  importer  of  tin  and  recommended 
that  It  stop  all  purchases  until  that  vital 
metal  reached  a  more  reasonable  price  level. 
Both  these  recommendations  have  paid  off 
by  putting  the  United  States  in  a  position 
to  meet  Its  needs  for  critical  materials  from 
abroad,  and  at  a  price  which  will  not  prove 
disruptive  to  our  economy.  In  concrete  and 
demonstrable  terms,  as  well  as  in  its  more 
Intangible  effect  in  accelerating  the  tempo 
of  the  defense  effort  and  correcting  some  of 
its  errors,  the  Johnson  subcommittee  has 
performed  and  continues  to  perform  a  val- 
tiable  service  for  the  American  people. 


GoTOnmental  SanriTal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HPUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  remarks  of  Dean  Paul  H. 
Appleby.  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  at  a  lecture  of  the  An- 
nual Harvard  Summer  School  Confer- 
ence on  Educational  Administration  on 
July  23,  1951: 

Edttcation  and  Government 

The  day  I  was  invited  to  speak  to  you  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  daughter  which 
shaped  my  plans  for  this  discussion.  Trained 
as  a  psychologist,  now  a  housewife,  she  is  a 
member  of  an  adult  study  group  in  a  certain 
city.  She  wrote  not  in  the  concern  of  a 
psychologist,  but  in  a  concern  acquired  per- 
haps as  my  daughter,  to  say:  '"Whenever  we 
are  discussing  anything  involving  govern- 
ment, there  is  disclosed  by  members  of  the 
group  a  general  conviction  that  politics  is 
evil,  and  that  people  who  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment are  generally  crooked,  incompetent, 
and  arbitrary."  The  members  of  her  group 
are  good  and  educated  American  citizens, 
rather  typical,  in  fact,  of  thoee  having  a  good 
deal  of  social  leadership.  The  convictions 
my  daughter  reported  are  widely  shared,  but 
are.  I  believe,  seriously  erroneous. 

Also  widely  shared,  I  believe,  is  a  convic- 
tion that  democracy  is  good — even  democracy 
as  practiced  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
wide  holding  of  such  conflicting  beliefs  can- 
not but  reflect  great  confusion,  some  great 
failure  in  understanding.  Criticism  of  gov- 
ernment Is  essential  to  the  democratic  way, 
but  to  accept  criticism  which  is  pointed  ac- 
tually toward  perfecting  government  as 
meaning  that  politics  and  the  agents  of  gov- 
ernment are  largely  evil,  is  to  turn  counsels 
of  perfection  into  counsels  of  cynicism  and 
despair.  Politics  is  the  special  hallmark  of 
democracy,  the  prime  method  of  democracy, 
and  democratic  government  is  the  peculiar 
agent  of  popular,  diversified  politics.  Poli- 
tics, politicians,  and  government  are  one  and 
Inseparable,  and  in  the  large  are  entitled  to 
respect,  and  even  devotion,  while  at  the 
same  time  subjected  to  our  Judgment  keenly 
diacrimlnating  between  better  and  worse 
politicians,  better  and  worse  aspects  of  gov- 
ernment, better  and  worse  political  struc- 


tures aud  functions.  We  often  hear  as  the 
counsel  of  reform,  "Let's  take  It  out  of  poli- 
tics." This  means  literally  "Let's  taXe  it  out 
of  democracy,  let's  put  it  where  the  people 
will  not  have  the  capacity  to  control  It." 
This  always  means  that  some  group  leas  than 
the  public  will  have  the  capacity  to  control 
it.  that  is  not  democracy,  unless  the  public 
consciously  elects  that  course,  and  unless  the 
public  Is  left  in  a  position  to  reassert  its 
capacity  for  control. 

Why  are  we  confused  about  such  matters? 
I  suppose  It  is  because  civilized  life  as  a 
whole  Is  confusing.  Civilization  brings  so 
much  variety  ana  complexity  into  life  that 
it  is  very  much  harder  to  understand  life 
than  it  was  in  earlier  times.  Perhaps  the 
problem  is  simply  illustrated  by  a  true  story 
concerning  the  Manhattan  Project  In  which 
the  atomic  bomb  was  developed.  That  under- 
standing, as  you  know,  was  chiefly  a  project 
in  the  science  of  physics.  In  one  of  the  im- 
portant work  units  where  nearly  all  con- 
cerned were  physicists,  the  physicists  were  so 
specialized  in  various  aspecu  of  their  science 
that  they  could  not  communicate  effectively 
with  each  other.  An  English  professor  was 
brought  in  and  given  the  Job  of  facilitating 
communication  between  those  physicists;  it 
was  a  full-time  Job. 

Now  if  one  looks  broadly  at  society  he  see* 
a  proliferation  in  specialization,  in  fields  of 
learning,  in  fields  of  work.  In  situations,  in 
organizations.  In  preoccupations.  All  this 
creates  whole  new  vocabularies,  even  though 
all  in  one  language  in  a  single  society,  a 
new  and  unprecedented  Babel  of  tongues. 
Areas  of  ignorance  for  any  one  person  expand 
much  faster  than  he  can  enlarge  his  learning 
and  understanding.  The  task  of  relating  all 
these  things  to  one's  own  life  Is  enormously 
difficult.  The  English  professor  woiklng  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Manhattan  Project  at  relat- 
ing a  group  of  physicists  to  each  other  would 
himself  be  at  a  great  loea  in  relating  chem- 
istry, law,  medicine,  physics,  English.  French, 
philosophy,  political  science,  bricklaying, 
local  government,  automotive  mechanics. 
meteorology,  State  government,  the  United 
Nations,  dairy  farming,  wheat  fanning,  and 
National  Government — to  name  Just  a  few  at 
the  elements  of  society  which  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

All  of  our  pliu-allam,  12  it  is  to  be  truly 
enriching  and  meaningful,  must  -xxnehow  be 
related.  Most  of  otu-  energies  an  expended 
in  differentiating  ourselves,  our  cmnpetencec, 
our  interests  and  points  of  view.  The  result 
Is  a  greatly  increased  interdependence.  The 
task  of  dealing  in  relatlonabips  must  be 
attended  to.  This  is  done,  so  far  as  it  la 
done,  primarily  in  three  ways.  One  of  these 
ts  the  intellecttial  way;  we  all  develop  more 
or  less  some  philosophy,  some  rationalisation 
relating  us  to  society  and  life.  One  of  the 
ways  is  the  functional  way;  we  take  one  Job 
to  engage  In  an  activity  which  is  a  port  of 
a  large,  organized  activity,  which,  in  turn, 
chiefly  through  other  specialized  employees 
is  more  or  less  related  to  other  organizations 
with  other  groups  of  functions;  in  this  way 
we  have  a  sense  of  playing  a  part  and  of 
being  related,  without  seeing  very  much  of 
the  ramifications  of  our  relationships.  The 
third  way  is  the  way  of  politics,  whereby  in 
debates  and  through  adoption  of  comple- 
menting and  integrating  activities  of  govern- 
ment we  compromise,  balance,  and  equate  al? 
of  these  pluralistic  factors.  Without  such 
means  of  managing  our  relationships,  plural- 
ism could  not  endure,  civilization  would  not 
be  manageable  or  feasible.  In  the  effort  to 
make  sense  out  of  things,  desperate  resort 
would  be  to  the  cruder,  impoverished  order 
of  authoritarianism.  Government  is  the 
crucial  general  device  of  generaUcatlun.  In  a 
world  distinguished  by  speelaUaatlon.  Oov- 
emmental  generalization  of  the  social  scene 
there  has  ever  been  and  always  will  be.  The 
paramount  issue  is  not  more  government  or 
lees  government,  but  tba  kind  and  quality  at 
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fOVcnuMBt.  And  In  the  wh  -le  ;  'r..?  h;s'''-7 
of  owaklnd  no  tbecirv  or  rj-actire  f  ;  v?rn- 
■MBt  ha*  tf«me'istn»T#<l  such  c->  ■■',•■  '  r 
rdAttng  and  »erv;ri«  pr.ira:;'-nc  vit.ues  w.-rj 
•qiUty  and  compajwi m  ?..«  tfrntxratlc  gov- 
wnmtnt  •ctuert^l  'hr^iUh  jvpular  politic?. 
F^otttlet  M  not  dirty  bv.f-ine^s  p-oiitjrs  is  the 
ooly  «lculxi«  mar.  ha.«  evr  rf>'r  ^b'c  '^  :!e- 
vtlop  capable  of  sys'ema'l.-.iliv  -m-J  run-ts-n- 
aily  aquatlng  niiiiy  d;-.e'si^  and  unlike 
Taltjaa  for  whole   pe-  pios 

BtfueaUan.  of  ccur!^<>  i.<>  i  principal  source 
at  th»  special tzat<  n  wr.ic*.  brsets  complex 
pIuraUaOL  It  is  i^<  t  ttrance  therefore,  that 
•dueators  an  specialbt,*  :•  n  .iC  'Atf  other 
■ptrlalitti  tn  takriw  *  par' .-hs.il  v;ew  't  .:- 
tabs.  X  have  hea.-d  .up  er.-.-.e:-.'.  .scieatist — 
not  a  aoeUl  sclent. .'.t—pr  x  ..-.m  publicly  that 
"tmly  a  adantut  ias  ai-v  ncht  tn  be  Presl- 
dant:  only  acient.sts  ri..vp  my  r;ght  to  be 
Cabtnat  members  I  .i^vi>  dealt  with  for- 
aatva  wlio  thought  th.r.  p.'^  President  w»a 
qoallfled  to  deal  'vuh  g  vp-:. mental  matters 
adeciuataly  unless  tha:  F*Te-ident  was  a  fcr- 
eacar:  eccaoomisu  tend  to  ■>*•!  that  cnly  an 
eoooooUst  should  be  Pt>'-~i;  ►  'r-iwyers.  In- 
daatxlaUits,  merch-inv-  .k.-'^.  cntton 
famMn  all  tend  to  h.»\e  sir: ...  .-  •'tude*. 
Any  one  <rf  us,  lr;deed.  is    :>:e;.  •;..r.ic  It 

very  regrettable  tnat  ur  trie-^-.tls  :iavent 
Ikad  the  expenec^e  we'-.e  a.id  and  ccme  to 
tba  ooBCltMions  ve  h.'ive  reached.  This  Is 
aD  unconadous  irscr.na'L'in  to  auihorl- 
taiianlam.  with  ourselves  constituting  the 
autbortty,  of  cturse.  Tl.e  alternative  is 
pi^tttimf  leadersfip.  prliticaUv  arnvec  .\t. 
potttkeaUy  controllable  and  political  y  reincv- 


In  spite  of  :t.«i  b*?:.'  '  -  -pe- 
functlon  of  jjeneral./.r:  n. 
Of  providing  a  rationale  for  th^-  reiatine  cf 
oaala  aatX  to  others  and  to  society  .-nd  the 
■octal  oooaplcz.  The  secondary  schot  Is  are 
OB  tba  wbole  mere  constantly  coa.<c:Qu.s  of 
and  irtr^gUng  with  their  obligation  :n  this 
are  the  colleges  Tr.e  sec- 
Tr*W^'"  and  their  pers  ii.nel  have, 
a  very  great  obllsration  to  try  "o 
tbeir  students  to  p<3lii;'''^  and 
It.  Since  so  many  of  the  secciid- 
publlc  schools,  they  have 
tor  understanding  the  public 
as  contrasted  with  the  private 
Wbile  education,  becau  e  cf  Its 
ebaracter.  must  be  especial 'y  Tree 
attaints  that  would  imp.^.r  that 
r.  education  has  alj>o  a  peculiar  obli- 
to  Ut«  up  to  Its  public  function. 
Is  tnm  of  all  education,  wbethe-  public 
•.  toot  It  Is  peculiarly  true  of  public 
Xtmuat  be  so  organized  ai.d  ccn- 
I  ■■  to  ba  rallectlTe  of  and  r«8por..£lve  to 
and  concerns  of  the  society 
to  It. 
character  of  public  education 
to  sea  when  It  Is  di.icussed 
M  atfoeatlon.  In  those  terms  the 
la  likely  to  be  dlsmUsed  as 
,  only  educators  are  competent 
Tbls  Is  exactly  equivalent  to 
only  eoonomlsta  should  deter- 
I  •eoBotnle  policy,  that  sociologists 
public  social  policy,  and 
■etentlsts  should  determine 
poUay.  That  wouldn't  work,  and 
1,"%  AtoMflney.  I  read  a  few  yetirs  ago 
%  InC  popT  written  by  a  cbslrmun  of   a 

-not    In    my    unlver- 

potnt  at  which  was  to  con- 

cseept   the   menr.iiers  of 

Aapartmant  shotild  hive  any 

,Sl«B  to  daCemlne  anything  involving 

;wi.  %  aortotogy  department     The 

pi^ar  dkl  have  one  i.entence 

tt  bla  70  manuscript,   pa^ea 

tj  admitted  thai   'some- 

raaaons   the   sdminta- 


aome  dt-ci^ions 
t."    That  one  sen- 
all  the  problems 
There  ui  an  In- 
and   tin   adminis- 


•■-a'lve  T->  f<  r  the  Instl'iitton.  'here  Is  fcr 
'he  in-itruttcn  a  public  responslbllP v  and 
ct  ri?.*K5uer:*lv  there  la  a  role  for  the  piibUc 
In  A  deni'x-ratlc  society  therefore,  educa- 
tl•^n  h.-if'  A  public  reeponslbillty  and  a  defl- 
nife  rela'i'jnshlp  to  the  public  Puh'.lc  rdvi- 
ratl.'.n  in  particular  hae  this  rei.nticn.'-hip 
Public  ed'jcdt'.onal  admlr.lstranor.  is.  there- 
fore A  branch  of  public  admlnlstrm.-n  It 
has  n<  t  b^'en  sufBclently  con.sidered  n  this 
lu^r.t  While  making  the  pcir,!,  I  must  my- 
>e:r  t^rv.:fS9  that  I  have  rot  pur.siied  tl-.f 
study  «'jarientiy  In  thoee  terms  to  vet-.^ire 
;n  rre  Ifrtnre  to  carry  that  point   further 

wn.1t  I  >h'iuld  like  to  dc  this  evening  U, 
•»-;'h  the  r-reeoing  remsrk.s  as  bKr>tgrcund. 
to  turn  t'  t;ie  '.>ther  p<iint  "f  commt'n  con- 
cern as  t'Ctween  teachers  In  general  and 
teacher":  f  £overnment  and  public  adml:;- 
Istr.i-i'  n  This  is  the  ptilni  already  suc- 
geeted  that  teachers  In  their  aspect  a.'^  par- 
ticipants In  general  education  have  sp<*cUl 
need  for  an  understar.dmK  ■■■'.  'he  .generaliz- 
ing organ  of  society  that  is  e  •  "-r.riient. 
For  this  purpo-se  I  have  it  in  nuad  rather 
briefly  and  dogmatically  to  challenee  some 
04  the  ccmm.j;;  beliefs  ab-^ut  our  Govern- 
ment. 

It  IS  commonly  believed  that  nearly  ?.\\ 
public  emplovees  are  put  m  their  .;  ^.-  by 
partisan  politicians  'cr  partisan  puri"  ses. 
that  conxet,uently  these  empl<  yees  W'.irk  nly 
casually  and  uave  party  service  m^. re  \:\  :nind 
than  pubKc  service.  President  J.ick.=  .:i  .1.-- 
.=^T*ed  'hit  "to  the  victor  belone*  the  .spoils.  ' 
a:-.ci  i"  might  therefore  be  beaeved  'nat  m 
1.1,1  .id::-..-.i-"=trat:on  he  turned  i,.'Ut  .ill.  or 
nearly  a!!,  of  the  tncumberrs  of  positions 
In  the  Na'ii  nai  Government,  and  at,:p<nr.red 
persons  ■:..'  n.-s  own  choosing  There  »a.s  no 
clvii  servi..'e  then,  of  course.  Yet  tw  j  studies 
by  historian.'  arrive  at  surpri3ln;;ly  similar 
results  One  reports  that  in  the  eight  entire 
wars  of  the  Jackson  admliiistratlun  only  16 
percent  cf  the  national  governmental  per- 
sonnel was  displaced.  The  other  puts  the 
fi^u'f"  .1'  17  percent  Those  in  the  know 
w.Mld  cueii-s.  too.  tliat  not  nearly  all  '^'f  the 
rvt  Idcements  were  made  from  Jack-sons  "wn 
pa.'ty  The  Government  was  reiattvely  sim- 
ple in  thcwe  days,  but  It  required  crntlnulty 
and  a  g' od  deal  of  expert  knowledge  and 
skill,  without  which  the  admlnlstn-.tion 
would  iiet  into  so  much  trouble  as  to  hurt 
Itself  more  than  It  would  giln  by  gU'.ng 
Jobs  to  its  partisans. 

Today,  these  needs  far  continuity  and  ex- 
pertise are  vastly  greater,  and  of  ccurse  we 
have     an     extensive     elvil-aervlce     system. 
Today,    according   to  studies   I    have    made. 
Just  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  Jobs 
in    the    National    Government    can    be    dis- 
pensed with  partisan  considerations  in  mind: 
the  actual  number  is  probably  smaller.     It 
Is  highly  significant  that  after   18  years  of 
having  a  Democratic  Prealdent  and  a  great 
growth  in  number  of  personnel  in  the  Na- 
tional Government,  the  voting  in  suburtian 
Virginia   and   Maryland   has   grown   steadily 
and  rapidly  more  Republican.    The  only  part 
of   Virginia  where  Republican  strength  has 
Increased  in  tbeee  18  years  is  In  the  Wash- 
ington  suburbs,  where  It  has  grown  enor- 
mously     The    same    thing    Is    substanUally 
true  in  Maryland.     The  vote  in  those  areas 
is  more  heavily  Republican  than  it  is  in  the 
Nation  at  large.    No  ona  knows  the  situation 
In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  where  there  U 
no  popular  franchise,  but  one  would  guess 
that  the  same  partisan  trend  has  been  pres- 
ent there.    Teehalelana  seem  to  lie  prepon- 
derantly BepubUoan.     Republicans  may  ar- 
gue  that   thk   la  a  reault  of   their  special 
competence.    The  Damoerata  may  argue  that 
It  is  a  reault  of  tba  nanowaaas  of  technicians. 
It  Is  commonly  b»U«red  also  that  the  Na- 
tional Ootrenunent  baa  been  growing  In  slxe 
by  taking  fxmctlooa  away  from  State  and 
ktcmi    government.    WhUa    some    functions 
have  bean  so  aaauoiad  or  partially  assumed 
by  the  National  (lovamment,  this  is  not  the 
explanation  for  any  large  part  of  the  growth 


of  National  Government  In  any  case,  to  off- 
set the  movement  of  affairs  to  the  national 
level  there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  very 
great  growth  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Their  growth  has  been  most  rapid  during  the 
:  eriod  of  most  rapid  growth  at  the  iiationil 
level  And  during  the  same  period  the 
growth  of  State  and  local  governments  has 
been  enormously  more  rapid  than  ever  be- 
fore The  States  altogether  spent  ]usi 
tl80.00<)(XlO  in  1902.  and  in  1960  they  spent 
almoBt  exactly  13  billions.  The  growth  m 
the  Natl  nal  Government  has  been  uver- 
whplmlngly  in  the  field  of  national  dei'ense, 
mtcrnati  nal  affairs,  and  In  handlli :g  the 
fruits  or  war,  a.s  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Before  the  Korean  affair,  more  than 
i<)  percent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Na- 
ti  jnal  Government  were  in  that  general  area 
of  artivlty,  and  the  personnel  had  a  rcugnly 
C'-nuiaranle  dep.uvment  Before  Korea,  there 
wPTf  a;nit,)st  2,0<'Hj.C00  civilian  empi.j;, ees  of 
the  National  G<,;vernment.  of  whom  aLuut 
75o,0OU  were  erapiuyed  in  the  defense  estah- 
lishmen:,  Aad  tho.'se  m  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Atomic  Energy  Ccnimisijion,  On- 
trai  Inielllgence,  EGA,  uti:.er  foreign  activities, 
the  Veterans  Administration,  Treasury  em- 
ployes handling  debt  and  other  fiscal  matters 
largely  the  product  of  war,  and  we  acc.-urit 
for  very  substantially  more  than  half  of  all 
civilian  personnel— a  number  ab<jii'  tc,.:;'.l  to 
the  total  of  military  personnel  O:  t.ne  re- 
maiiung  civillan.=  ,  Just  about  half  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Post  Office  Department 

Lump  togetlier  the  military  pers*  ni.el  ind 
civilian*  engaged  In  International,  detente 
and  fruits-of-war  activities,  and  we  find  cer- 
tainly more  th.ui  75  percent  of  all  pubac  per- 
sonnel at  the  national  level  accounted  for 
Add  the  postal  employees,  the  internal  reve- 
nue employees  engaged  in  collecting  ta.xes, 
those  In  the  Weather  Bureau,  research  agen- 
cies, sta'lsticaJ  agencies,  the  Bureau  of  P-ab- 
Iic  Rodds.  and  others  engaged  In  rather  non- 
comroversial  programs,  and  we  account  for 
all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Na- 
tional Government's  personnel.  Many  em- 
ployees In  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  Office  of 
Central  Services  are  indirectly  engaged  in 
defense  and  war-related  work. 

It  Is  commonly  believed,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  that  public  employees  are  in  some 
special  degree  dishonest.  I  wish  to  assert  a 
contrary  view:  that  Government  itself  re- 
flects especially  elevated  aspirations  cf  the 
people,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  National 
Government  operates  on  a  higher  ethical 
level  than  any  other  heavily  action-laden  or- 
ganization. This  is  true  In  part  because 
many  of  the  special  Influences  that  would 
lead  to  lavorlilsm  at  a  lower  level  of  govern- 
ment or  In  other  types  of  organizations  tend 
to  cancel  themselves  out  at  the  national 
level.  In  other  worxis,  there  would  be  no  net 
political  gain  at  that  level  In  responding  to 
certain  types  of  particular  Influences;  re- 
sponding would  irritate  as  much  as,  or  much 
more  than,  it  would  please.  Many  astute 
poUtlclaca  believe,  for  exunple,  that  there  is 
no  net  partisan  gain  at  the  natlcr:ui  level  in 
patronage.  And  certainly  to  award  a  con- 
tract to  a  flrm  other  than  the  low  bidders 
would  arouse  bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of 
all  other  bidders. 

The  ethical  performance  Is  supported,  too. 
by  red  tafw.  That  Is  a  chief  p  orpoae  of  red 
tape,  much  of  which  is  Imposed  by  Congress 
and  the  rest  by  administrators  to  make  sure 
there  can  be  no  undiie  favoritism,  no  con- 
spiracy, that  everythln,s  Is  dene  by  group 
judgment,  checked  by  other  groups,  and  nic- 
ords  made  easily  facilitating  review  and 
Investigation.  A  buslneea  coi;sultant  who 
has  ccme  to  high  success  and  prominence 
in  his  profession  came  Into  th^  Oavernment 
during  World  War  II.  Ha  tber ;  complained 
to  me  that  the  OOTernment  w«i  wastefol  In 
the  lengths  to  which  It  goei  to  prevent 
venality.  "In  business."  he  sa  d,  "when  wa 
get  the  losses  of  thst  sort  down  to  a  small 
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decimal  pcroenta«e  of  the  boalnaas  dcme, 
w«  know  It  doeant  pay  to  try  for  a  atlll  fur- 
ther reduction.  But  In  Oovemment  you 
don't  care  how  much  you  spend."  I  told 
him  that  the  valtiea  were  not  the  same. 
that  in  Oovemment  we  were  concerned  about 
conserving  the  moral  capital  of  our  society. 
I  think  as  laymen  you  will  agree  that  Just 
now  some  very  mild  irregularities  which  may 
not  reflect  any  real  peiveislou  of  Oovemment 
are  the  most  serious  political  liability  of 
the  present  administration.  Certainly  long* 
lived  politicians  and  officials  at  the  national 
level  know  that  It  is  good  politics  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  wrong-doing.  We 
expect  much  more  of  our  National  Oovem- 
ment in  this  respect  than  we  do  of  any  other 
organisation.  That,  of  course,  Is  as  It  should 
be.  Local  Government  has  a  much  more 
difScxilt  Job.  It  deals  with  the  hard  business 
of  crude  forces  straining  at  elementary 
standards  of  social  order,  deals  with  it  close 
up.  It  also  faces  Influences  that  do  not  can- 
cel themMlves  out  so  fully  as  the  same  influ- 
ences do  at  the  National  level.  Corruption  of 
Government  in  every  important  way,  let  me 
remind  you,  stems  from  private  efforts  to 
corrupt  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  democratic 
government  that  its  agents  seek  to  please 
all  comers  as  much  as  possible.  This  is  truest 
In  agencies  responsible  to  politically  respon- 
sible oir.Mrs.  And  of  course  this  virtue  may 
become  a  vice.  More  often.  It  Is  subject  to 
weak  or  Inadequate  Judgment  about  bow 
fair'y  to  dispense  governmental  services. 
Public  officials  who  are  thought  to  act  arbi- 
trarily, don't  wlah  to  be  arbitrary:  they  wlah 
to  please.  They  usually  appear  to  be  arbi- 
trary because  of  systematic  restraints  on 
them,  operating  in  the  direction  of  general 
equity,  and  because  of  their  own  desire  to 
please  others  than  those  who  are  before  them. 
They  must  seek  the  general  public  interest 
more  than  the  service  of  particular  Interesta 
brought  before  them. 

The  most  Important  problems  of  momllty 
In  government  are  problems  of  equating 
legitimate  but  different  private  Interests — 
farm  and  labor.  Industry  and  oommerce,  pro- 
dticers  and  conaumera  In  thalr  manifold  In- 
teractions, Oei:.tral  to  morality  in  this  sphere 
is  political  responsibility.  A  one-party  Jurla- 
dlctlon,  and  any  Jurladlctkm  where  the  op- 
p>o8ltlon  party  la  not  a  constant  threat,  la  Veas 
responsibility  handled  than  a  Jurisdiction 
when!  the  outerane  of  elections  is  always  un- 
certain. Agencies  no<  subject  to  control  by 
identifiable  nllrlals  wlx>  can  be  politically 
removed,  are  not  truly  responsible.  We  toKl 
too  much  to  ere«ta  autonomoas  atructoraa 
within  government.  'We  tend  to  have  too 
much  bloc  government,  and  too  lltUe  major- 
Ity  government.  Theae  are  problems  of  high 
Importance  in  govenmiental  and  political  or- 
ganization. (FB  story,  central  control  and 
responsibility.) 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency.  It  is  cammonly  be- 
lieved that  government  is  notably  Inefflcient. 
Just  as  It  Is  believed  that  bunlneas  Is  notably 
efficient.  The  public  doesnt  scrutlniae  pub- 
lic administration  rigcroualy — eapedally  at 
the  national  level,  where  5,000  correspond- 
ents and  reporters  apply  themaelves  to  that 
Job,  where  the  a{q;>QeltiOD  party  is  trying  con- 
stantly to  find  thlz^  that  may  even  ai^fiear 
questionable,  where  interest  grotips  are  vigi- 
lantly contending  with  each  other  and 
critically  watching  govcmmcntal  units  af. 
fecting  them.  The  scrutiny  taoda  to  maka 
government  mote  effleiant.  Very  few  dtl- 
sens  have  ever  thought  about  how  to  think 
about  relative  eOdenelea. 

I  began  to  consider  that  subject  aa  a  ycong 
man.  PuhUshii^  a  small  newapapar  and 
engaging  in  the  printing  buatnaaa.  X  found 
myaeU  often  unable  to  eompete  in  Ow  print- 
ing leld  with  otiMr.  uaually  larger,  printing 
eatablishmenta.  I  began  to  l»Ik  whfenever  I 
could  to  thoae  who  ran  various  bJbss  and 


kinds  of  pilntlng  budneasea,  exploring  the 
question  of  printing  efBdency.  I  shall  not 
burden  you  with  the  details  of  the  story,  but 
I  tbtnk  it  may  be  useftil  to  show  wh«e  my 
thinking  led.  I  got  to  considering  the  rela- 
tive efficiencies  of  the  New  Tork  Herald- 
Tribune  printing  plant  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  printing  plant.  Both,  obvious- 
ly, are  printing  plants,  and  one  might  think 
them,  therefore,  comparable.  Tet  I  ccm- 
cluded  that  no  one  could  ever  tell  which 
was  the  more  efficient.  The  Herald -Tribune 
plant  was  not  designed  to.  and  was  not  de- 
sired to.  produce  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet: 
the  Post  plant  was  not  designed  or  desired  to 
produce  the  Herald-Trlbime.  About  all  one 
could  say  Is  that  the  Herald-Tribune  plant 
Is  the  moat  efficient  plant  for  producing  the 
Herald-Tribune  anyone  has  been  able  to  de- 
vise and  develop,  and  the  Poet  plant  is  the 
most  efficient  plant  for  producing  the  Poet. 
Both  are  subject  to  improvement  tomorrow. 
next  week,  next  year,  next  century. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
also  be  Improved  tomorrow,  next  month,  next 
year,  next  decade,  next  centtiry.  But  it  must 
be  Improved  in  terms  appropriate  to  Its 
peculiar  character.  No  activity  within  the 
Ooverament  Is  or  should  be  precisely  like, 
or  precisely  <.'aluated.  In  the  same  terms  as 
some  similar-appearing  activity  In  other  or- 
ganizations. Everything  In  the  Government 
is  and  should  be  somehow  affected  by  Its 
peculiar  public  character,  Its  peculiar  polit- 
ical character.  In  the  large,  the  Govern- 
men'.  Is  very  difficult  Indeed,  and  in  the 
large,  we  damage  It  rather  than  improve  It 
when  we  try  to  make  It  "Uke  buelnees,"  which 
Is  Just  about  as  sensible  as  trying  to  make 
business  like  Government. 

Chester  Barnard,  long-time  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  now 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has 
said  in  his  claaaic  book,  "The  Ptmctiona  of 
the  Executive. "^  that  there  ta  no  objective  test 
of  efficiency  except  survlvaL  Thinking  of 
that  sort  idiould  turn  tu  away  from  such 
familiar  cllcb^a  as  "that  government  U  best 
which  governs  least."  Such  a  dictum  rates 
alongside  the  one  that  "that  meat  market  is 
best  which  gives  shortest  weight. '  I  cannot 
find  any  source  in  Jefferson  for  the  cliche. 
It  oomcs  rather.  I  think,  from  Herbert  ^>en- 
cer,  the  philoaophcr-prinoe  of  the  politically 
llllterato. 

Oar  own  aenae  at  the  values  of  govern- 
ment cornea  clear  when  we  face  the  problem 
of  governmental  survival.  We  then  act  aa 
if  we  knew  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  best  mechanism  for  pro- 
ducing the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
that  all  at  xa — including  the  tens  of  thou- 
sanda  in  the  Ctovemment  and  in  academic 
spedaUaatlons  who  moat  constantly  work  at 
It.  have  been  able,  up  to  now  to  prodtiee. 
When  war  comes,  we  look  afreah  at  that  Oov- 
emment which  we  have,  in  the  ctemocratle 
way,  been  treating  with  jealouBy.  criticism, 
and  abuae  as  "the  Oovemment,"  For  Its 
survival  we  then  oOex  our  resources,  our- 
selvea.  and  our  onu  in  militant  devotion  to 
our  Oovemment — the  generalising  vehicle  of 
our  highest  camiooa  aaplratlona. 
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Thunder.  Ji(2y  2€.  19S1 

lir.  CXiBfENTEL  Mr.  Bpe»iXT,  under 
permlaskm  prevtoosly  granted  me.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoco  the 


last  In  a  series  oi  arddes  on  teen-ace 
drug  addiction  published  recently  by  the 
Long  Island  Dally  Press: 

"How  I  Bsratffs  a  Dors  Aosicr  Bsroas  I  Was 
18" — LncT  BHsioitss  AsoHtn  dc  Kkkimo 
Orr  Haarr 

(Last  in  a  series  of  stories  on  the  ordeal  of 
Lucy  D..  teen-ager,  who  became  a  dope  ad- 
dict and  peddler  before  her  eighteenth 
birthday.  Theae  articles  have  been  pre- 
sented because  many  addicts  now  being 
picked  up  on  Long  Island  are  10.  Further- 
more, hundreds  of  other  teen-agers  who  soe- 
cumb  to  the  habit  vrltbout  knowing  its 
horrors,  never  come  to  the  attention  at  au- 
th<S'lties  because  their  paienu  find  It  out 
In  time  and  see  to  tt  that  they  are  cured. 
Yesterday,  after  nearly  a  year  of  living  only 
for  "fixes  of  H"  (heroin),  Lucy  was  arrested 
as  a  dope  peddler  by  Federal  narcotics 
agents.) 

(By  Oeraldine  Scott) 

Klcl;lng  off  the  narcotics  liablt  means  days 
and  nights  of  agony,  Lucy  told  me  during 
our  final  chat  Ln  the  pleasant  suburban 
apartment  of  her  parents. 

'When  anyone  involved  In  the  dope  racket 
is  arrested  there  Is  generally  complete  co- 
operation among  Federal,  county,  and  local 
police  authorltiea.  Consequently,  Lucy  was 
sent  to  a  city  hospital  so  doctora  could  de- 
termine how  far  gone  an  addict  she  waa. 

"By  that  time  I  had  been  spending  about 
$15  a  day  of  my  9150  a  week  e<imingB  for  H. 
Any  doubts  that  I  had  about  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  being  cured  ended  when  my 
mother  came  to  the  hoqdtaL" 

Tears  filled  the  eyea  of  ICra.  D.  who  bad 
been  present  wfcilc  Uicy  told  me  her  tragic 
story. 

"I  thought  I  would  faint  when  I  aaw  my 
child.  She  was  so  pttifuQy  thin,  lier  eyea 
were  completely  stmkan.  her  once  pretty  akin 
was  all  broken  out." 

"And  that  harrlUe  blond  ooior  I  had  dyed 
my  hair,"  Lucy  giggled.  Sbe  had  done  that, 
at  the  start  of  her  addieClon.  ao  that  her 
parents  and  the  pollca  wotUd  be  lass  Ilksly 
to  locate  iMr.  How  bar  hair  was  back  to  Its 
natural  auburn  color  and  she  was  almost 
back  to  her  normal  weight.  Bat  lier  akin  was 
still  sptotohy.  She  bad  told  ma  aha  fait 
it  would  never  be  really  fine  texture  again. 

Because  Lucy  had  been  arrected  by  Wdmnl 
agents,  she  waa  tried  In  a  Fadsral  district 
court.  With  the  aid  ct  her  parents,  aha  man- 
aged to  oon'vlnoe  the  Judge  abe  really  wanted 
to  be  cured.  The  rato  at  «xm  among  daps 
addlcU  is  not  high.  Once  plekad  up.  a  larga 
I,ereenitaga  are  rearrastad  aftar  thalr  relaaas. 
TTm  Judge  arranged  for  Lney  to  be  aent  to  a 
Fsderal  hospital  for  dops  addicts  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  There  are  two  sof^  Federal  instl- 
tnttona  epecfallstng  tn  mental  hyglena  for 
hypoa.  Ttn  other  one  la  at  Fort  Worth. 
T«. 

The  agonies  of  kiekUig  off  the  habit  began 
for  Lucy  at  the  hospital  tba  day  after  abs 
had  been  arrested. 

"My  nose  began  to  run.  My  eyes  wmtend. 
By  night  1  was  in  bad  shape.  They  bad  to 
give  me  a  shot  at  mor^dnc." 

With  her  mother  as  eaeort.  Lucy  was  sent 
t}  the  hospital  at  Iiwtngton  to  begin  bar 
cure. 

"It  took  me  t  months— two  bcnibls 
montha. 

1  was  Just  left  alone,  with  a  cot.  a  blanket. 
and  a  toUct.  Every  a  hours  aomeoms  would 
come  by  to  look  at  me.  MeaBwhlle.  1  felt 
aa  if  I  were  covered  with  laoquer.  and  one  by 
one  the  Uyers  were  being  pulled  off  vntu  just 
your  nerves  arc  left.  Than  you  have  a  dull 
aching  in  your  booes  and  yon  throw  up.  All 
your  body  begins  to  funetiaa  normaXty 
again,  and  tt  ia  utterly  hflrrlblc. 

•^ou  can't  catch  your  breath.  Tou  want 
to  scTeam.  It's  merdfTil  wlian  you  lest 
conaciousnees." 
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n>r  tiM  tnt  •••k  sb*  wan  !n  th«>  h-*sp'.t<il. 
Lucy  eoultfnt  U*  atlU.  Her  bor.fn  ach'tl  aliI 
•tM  bad  pains  In  b«r  stomach  Her  r  fir.  per - 
•tura  was  104-     Her  l*ffs  *ch«l   unh#>)r^bly 

At  ana  point  tbay  had  to  strap  h^r   -.   wn 
atM  didn't  alcvp  a  wink  the  first  werk   liVii 
bad  to  b«  fed  Intra renously 

At  Um  end  of  tb«  flr«t  week.  Lucv  r"-.i.  <^d 
T  could  braatba  ac*ln  '"  But  it  tiK.k  .i  rr  :■  !i 
bafora  aba  fait  anywhere  near  n^  rmi.  k  i 
anotbar  montb  of  consultations  with  * . .'  ..  >- 
pltal'a  ipaetallsta  to  aasure  her^e;:— aud 
tbam — tbat  aba  waa  ctired 

Oasplta  tba  Inalatence  of  mo.st  p<  .iremen 
tbat  youtbful  dope  addicts  ire  <efi:fT.\::;- 
out-and-out  juvenile  d^Unquent*  »h  'ritil 
otbar  law-brcaklnc  operstiois  ilrst.  Lucy  tx>- 
Ilavaa  dope  addlcta  should  n  >t  be  put  ir.  jail 
8ba  rcmetabars  tbe  talee  her  rjrnier  iru-i.tia 
und  totelL 

"HI  jouYe  a  fin  thrown  Into  Jail,  y^-.i're 
uauaUy  surrounded  by  perverts  And  all 
tbey  talk  about  Is  dope.  It  s  a  strinze  and 
unraal  world.  Tbey  K'-^e  y  u  car.dv  t  'idi^ 
you.  They  become  your  friends  And  when 
youTa  releaaad.  where  do  you  eoi 

"Tour  new-found  friends  take  y  'i  '.::.dpr 
tbalr  wings.  If  you  haven  t  l>pen  fixi^d  be- 
fore, tbeyll  take  care  of  that  right  n  w 
Wben  you  run  out  of  money  vou  learn  to 
btMtla.  All  tbat  Is  Important  now  is  tn  get 
money  ao  you  can  continue  to  be  fixed  So 
you're  picked  up  again  and  thrown  into  Jail. 
^nntt>»r  fQ  da3rB.  And  out  af;atn  and  back 
to  your  frtcwta.     It's  a  vicious  cir-le  ' 

Lacy  aaya  anybody  who  claims  he  or  she  .s 
ttfefBg  <iopa  for  mental  kicks  is  lyintt 

Tm  tblnklnf  of  that  womin  blues  =in^er 
•ad  of  a  young  male  band  leader  Tha'  > 
tb«y  said  wben  they  were  arrested. 
n's  atdctly  pbyslcal.  don't  let  anybody 
Udyou.** 

tV*  bean  mora  than  a  year  over  again. 
■ar  oartlaca  to  Ralpb  waa  annulled 

Tm  not  likely  to  see  him  again  He 
bttll  tbe  last  time  he  was  arrested  " 
•  mODtbe  Lucy  recuperated  at  home. 
vttamlna  to  help  her  regain  physical 
Bormality.  Tben  aba  took  a  Job  in  a  depart- 
SHBt  Ktan  In  bar  bocne  town.  She  hopes 
bar  dBy>to-day  contacts  selling  pretty  clothes 
win  aneooraga  bcr  to  keep  building  herself 
trying  to  become  as  pretty  its 


,  old  aaylng.  "Once  a  hype,  alwavs 
a  kyps."  bvt  X  dont  tblnk  that's  entirely 
I  think  tf  you're  young  enough  ami 
It  bam  on  it  too  long,  there  is  hof>4-. 
yoo  mtst  always  keep  building  a 
yoonatf  and  talking  against  it. 
TkKTB  wby  I  tlUnk  it  would  be  a  good  thini; 
to  kav*  •  nareotlea  anonymroua  Btarte<l. 
ta  Maw  TOTk.  A  man  named 
done  wonders  in  helping 
to  (at  straightened  out.  It 
•  plaiM  for  ex-users  to  gather  UKe 
talk  i^alnst  their  habits" 
Lacy  aiao  b«Uavea  there  should  be  specul 
tal  avary  State  to  care  for  dciie 
tbe  two  Federal  instltu- 
eSBBOt  hAOdle  every  addict  and  must 
likely  to  be  cured 
f,  Lucy  aaya  abc  never  would  ht.ve 
it  not  been  for  the  und>r- 
of  ber  parents. 
fault  tbat  I  became  a  uier 
tn  nuiat  caa<98  of  teen-ag?rs 
tba  parenta  are  to  blaine. 
laa  of  dope  always  goes  up  in 
tba  narcotic  agents  told  lae 
parcnta  were  so  btuy  making 
tba  war  they  neglected  their 
tba  war.  It's  too  late.  The 
iMvaklnc  tbe  law." 

*t  bave  a  roae-colored  end- 
It   dating    again,    yet.     She  s 
lOBrty  girl  and  she  knows  it 
tlma  btfora  abe  feels  physi- 
auomh  to  go  out   socially, 
to  toy*  vttb  the  idea  of  sol>^-g 
rtOMmbers  that  fateful 


date  wt'h  Hank,  the  boy  who  gave  her  her 
flrst    marljuaiia    reefer 

I  hope  all  the  teen-aiiters  who  are  tempted 
to  fx)l  nr  >und  with  marijuana,  heroin,  ^r 
c-x-ame  will  read  my  story  and  stop  befire 
tliry  f.il'.  ■■  Lucv  D  decl.ved.  "Il's  no  ^-^l, 
kiOs      S'iiv   iiwav  fr^m   It  " 

Tha*  i<?  ju.s*  the  beginning  on  tlip  r  ..i.i 
frr.r:i   'A-uich,   Um  often,   tiiere   is  no  turiii;-!, 


OPS  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOfSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tii^'.-dav,  August  14.  1951 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssoui'i  Mi". 
Speaker,  the  following  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  mj'self  and  the 
Kansa.^  Cuy  office  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Stabilization  might  be  of  interest  to 
Mernb^^rs  of  Congre.ss  and  the  public  a.s 
an  example  of  the  lack  of  candor  with 
which  .serious  requests  for  information 
and  explanation  apparently  are  treated. 
My  letter,  which  follows  immediately,  i.s 
sufficient.  I  believe,  to  fully  explain  the 
matter  about  which  I  wrote  and  I  feel 
that  no  f'*:rther  comment  should  be  nec- 
e.ssary : 

Mr      STrPHEN     MrLLETT, 

OUice  of  P-^'.^f  Stab\hzation. 

Kan.-a.-(  City,  M-' 

De.\r  Mr  Millett  A  cartoon  entitled 
"Miice  at  the  Dike  "  and  a  statement  entitled 
'Crum.bllns;  Dikes'  and  "The  Lesson  To  Be 
Learned  ■  recently  were  sent  to  me  with  a 
notation  that  they  originated  In  the  Kansas 
City  office  of  OPS 

If  thLs  is  true.  I  suggest  moat  strongly  that 
it  was  In  very  bad  taste  to  capitalize  upon 
a  ."serious  flood  disaster  to  propagandize  for 
the  OflSce  of  Price  Stabilization,  further.  I 
am  most  Interested  to  know  how  many  of 
these  cartoons  and  statement*  were  prepared 
and  distributed:  (2i  the  coat  of  such  prepa- 
ration and  distribution,  and  (3)  under  what 
authority  was  this  money  expended'' 

Your   immediate   and  complete  answer  to 
these  questions  is  requested. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B    Cxjrti;*. 

Below  quoted  is  the  answer  to  the 
above  letter: 

Hon    Thomas  B    Cttstts. 
Member   of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D    C 

Dcak  Mb.  Crt-ns:  I  have  been  planning  on 
writing  to  you  for  several  days  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  price  and  wage  controls  I 
was  glad  to  get  acquainted  with  you  when 
I  was  in  Washington  several  months  ago 

Your  letter  of  August  1,  in  regard  to  the 
cartoon  entitled  "Mike  at  tbe  Dike  "  has  been 
referred  by  me  to  tbe  regional  ofBce  of  OPS 
for  attention.  Mr.  H.  Roe  Bartle  is  the  re- 
gional director,  with  ofBces  at  113  West  Ninth 
Street,  I  am  now  tbe  district  director  of 
OPS  for  66  counties  In  the  western  half  of 
Missouri  and  2  counties  In  Kansas.  Otir  dis- 
trict ofBce  is  located  at  220  Admiral  Boule- 
vard. 

The  cartoon  was  prepared  by  and  mailed 
out  by  the  regional  olBce.  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  cartoon  waa  {vepared  prior  to  the 
dlsastrotts  flood  tbat  atruck  tb«  two  Kansaa 
Cltys. 


While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  prii  e  con- 
trols, I  would  like  to  call  your  atten  ion  to 
an  editorial  by  Malcom  Forbes  in  the  August 
1  is-sue  of  Forbes  Magazine  of  Busir  ess.  I 
hiipe  that  we  will  always  merit  your  si  pfxjrt. 
Sinrerely   yours. 

Sttphen  J   MiLLrrr 

i>i.-ifrir£  Dm  'tor. 
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Prevent  World  War  HI— Help  the  Slavei 
of  the  Communiiti  Oyerthrow  Their 
Tyrant* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  Wl,=CONSIN 

I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mr  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  16,  1950.  at  tht  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  .-iaid: 

However  much  we  may  sympathi?  ■  with 
the  .Soviet  citizens  who.  for  reasons  )edded 
cictp  111  hL-tory.  are  obliged  to  live  ui  der  it, 
we  .ire  not  attempting  to  change  ti  e  gov- 
ernmental or  social  structiire  of  the  Soviet 
Union 

On  April  22.  1950,  in  Washington, 
D  C  ,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper    Editors,    the    S€creti.ry    of 

State  said; 

We  do  not  propose  to  subvert  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  uncermine 
b.>viet  Independence. 

The  above  position,  still  the  adminis- 
tration's policy  of  appeasement,  aban- 
dons the  people  now  enslaved  oy  the 
Communist  tyranny.  It  fails  to  recog- 
nize, and  it  fails  to  make  an  ally  of,  the 
strongest  force  against  communism  in 
the  world— the  hatred  of  800  000,000 
people  for  pwlice  state  rule  by  murderers 
and  their  burning  desire  for  libenition. 

Under  this  present  incomplete  foreign 
policy  we  are  faced  with  either  all-out 
war  or  long  years  under  a  garrison  state. 

The  alternative  to  this  bleak  prospect 
is  the  adoption  of  a  positive  foreign  pol- 
icy of  aiding  these  millions  of  Russian 
and  non-Russian  people  to  overthrow 
their  Communist  oppressors. 

Such  a  positive  foreign  policy  particu- 
larly recommends  itself  because — 

It  is  the  only  just  policy.  The  present 
policy  of  avoiding  subversion  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  regime  implies  accept- 
ance of  the  bart>aric  regime  as  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  government  contrary  to 
the  sound  principles  of  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

It  is  the  only  humane  policy.  To  re- 
fuse to  assist  our  brothers  in  Europe  and 
Asia  who  have  fallen  among  thieves,  in 
servile  fear  of  the  thieves,  is  the  epitome 
of  a  despirltualized  philosophy.  We 
must  rememl)er  that  each  of  the  800.- 
000.000  victims  or  Communist  oppression 
is  a  man  of  flesh  and  spirit,  identical  to 
ourselves  as  a  creature  of  God. 

It  is  the  only  sure  policy.  There  is 
no  sounder  iMse  for  a  government  than 
on  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
What  surer  poUcy  can  ««  follow  than  to 
try  to  help  these  victims  of  communism 


establish  their  own  government?  The 
present  policy  of  perpetual  containment 
promises  no  betterment  and  no  end  ex- 
cept in  a  destructive  war. 

In  the  following  article  which  I  in- 
clude herewith.  Mr.  Koslaw  Byela,  a 
former  sreneral  staff  colonel  of  an  ec^t- 
ern  European  army,  tells  how  we  in 
America  can  help  these  poor  unfortu- 
nate people  overthrow  their  oppressors. 

Mr.  Byela.  whose  real  name  I  withhold 
for  security  reasons,  is  the  author  of 
various  military  l>ooks  and  studies,  and 
a  former  professor  in  military  schools. 
He  comes  from  a  country  which  is  today 
enslaved  by  the  Communists,  a  man  of 
experience  and  with  a  brilliant  career. 

When  World  War  n  started  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  military  cabinet  by 
the  prime  minister  of  his  country.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  escaped,  and  t>ecame 
an  underground  leader  and  guerrilla 
commander.  Later  he  was  recalled  W) 
the  war  ministry  of  his  exiled  govern- 
ment. 

During  his  war  adventure  Mr.  Beyla 
closely  collaborated  with  United  States 
Army  Intelligence. 

Can  We  FR^Tirr  Wae  m  EtraoPE? — Can  Wi 

TIN  A  War  in  EraoPE? 
(By  Koslaw  Byela) 

The  answer  is  yes.  We  can  tf  we  know 
what  to  do  and  are  determined  to  do  it. 

We  should  realize  flrst  of  all  that  unless 
certain  factors  are  taken  fully  Into  consider- 
ation our  strategy  and  our  defensive  prepa- 
rations in  Europe  are  not  only  Inadequate, 
but  are  based  on  a  wrong  concept  of  war. 
I  fear  that  the  moet  Indispensable  factors 
for  preventing  a  war,  or  for  fighting  a  war 
if  It  starts,  have  been  neglected,  misunder- 
stood, and  forgotten. 

No  one  will  object  to  tbe  great  amount  of 
energy  and  money  we  are  devoting  to  organ- 
izing divisions  for  a  conventional  war  front. 
But  all  who  know  the  conditions  and  tbe 
situation  In  Europe  and  the  strategy  of  tbe 
future  war  must  certainly  deplore  the  fact 
tbat  we  are  giving  ao  little.  In  fact  practically 
nothing,  to  support  the  unconventional  front 
which  already  exists  In  the  countries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  Unf(»tanately,  this  front 
is  almost  unknown  and  la  consequently 
ignored. 

Do  we  believe  tanks,  planea,  and  bombs 
alone  will  be  stifflclent?  Do  we  think  the 
atom  bomb  will  win  the  war  fcr  ua?  Do  we 
imagine  that  American  and  European  divi- 
sions, even  If  avaUable  in  time  and  placed 
along  the  Rhine.  In  Germany  and  In  Aus- 
tria. Jtttt  by  their  presence  there  alone,  will 
frighten  the  Soviets  and  force  them  to  re- 
nounce their  plans  of  aggression?  Stalin 
would  like  us  to  t>elleve  Just  that.  Rusaians 
do  not  fear  our  armed  strength.  They  have 
the  manpower  and  the  arma  to  oppoae  us. 
Russian  manpower  Is  expendable.  Russian 
losses  in  battle  would  never  be  counted  or 
even  considered.  The  Russian  youth  has 
already  been  lost  to  Its  families  forever. 
Stalin  reasons  that  great  losses  on  both  sides 
would  weaken  oax  morale  and  leave  his  own 
most  sensitive  points  untouched. 

If  we  think  that  our  victorious  armies 
might  penetrate  Into  old  parts  of  Ruaaia  by 
taking  their  territory,  we  are  also  mistaken. 
Napoleon's  tragedy  of  1813  would  be  nothing 
compared  to  otiza.  There  arc  other  more 
effective  ways  of  reaching  the  Rusaten  people 
and  given  the  ehunoe,  the  Ruaslan  peqple 
will  do  the  job  at  treeing  themselvea  ai  com- 
munism. 

SOVIET  sABonuxs  poissD  ro>  acnoir 
The  Soviet  concept  for  future  war  foreaeea 
and  prepares  long  in  advance  not  only  for  a 


war  with  armed  forces  but  for  an  under- 
ground war  with  fifth  columns,  guerrlllaa. 
and  sabotage:  a  war  In  which  tbe  fighting 
between  two  Ideologies  will  engage  every 
Communist  and  non -Communist:  a  war 
waged  behind  the  lines,  over  there,  here  in 
the  United  States,  practically  everywhere 
where  Its  forces  can  contribute  to  victory  in 
any  way,  by  any  means — fair,  brutal,  or  not. 

A  Soviet  army  of  saboteurs,  guerrillas. 
and  underground  workers  is  being  built  up 
all  over  the  world.  Special  undercover  forces 
have  been  organized  In  Prance,  Italy.  Ger- 
many. Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands  to  sup- 
port the  Red  Army  and  Its  advance  toward 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Other  forces  are  being 
trained  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
and  In  the  Balkans,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  Importance  of  these  armies 
to  Soviet  strategy  should  not  be  minimized. 

It  Is  a  well -recognized  fact  that  the  mo- 
bility of  motorized  troops  today  makes  the 
Soviet  European  front  comparatively  nar- 
row, and  that  the  great  speed  and  radius 
of  action  in  modern  aviation  threaten  the 
flanks  and  close  re^r  of  a  Red  army  ad- 
vancing toward  the  west,  especially  where 
they  will  be  exposed  on  the  Baltic  seacoast. 
The  Soviet  planners  are  well  aware  of  this 
danger  and  intend  to  eliminate  it. 

First,  they  will  open  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
allow  their  strong  Baltic  submarine  fleet  to 
emerge  and  attack  European  maritime  com- 
munication lines  across  the  Atlantic.  Tbe 
Kattegat  and  Skagerrak  have  become  the 
No.  1  Soviet  objective  of  the  war,  of  more 
Importance  than  Mtirmansk. 

In  Cff-der  to  open  these  straits  tbey  plan 
to  attack  and  occupy  Denmark  and  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden.  A  part  of  the 
fleet  and  tbe  bulk  at  Soviet  alrbcme  troops 
will  be  employed  in  this  operation.  Today 
they  are  hurriedly  constrtictlng  large  army 
and  luval  bases  and  depots  along  the  entire 
south  Baltic  seacoast  Intended  exclusively 
for  these  operations. 

The  undercover  forces  In  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark will  plan  an  all-lnipc»tant  role  In 
these  actions.  In  addition  to  these  regular 
missions  of  sabotage  espionage,  signaling 
the  disposition  of  allied  troops  and  fleets, 
great  dependence  will  be  piafed  on  them 
for  the  successful  establishment  of  beach- 
heads. Russian  troops  notaMy  lack  ex- 
perlenos  In  this  highly  complicated,  dlflknilt, 
and  risky  undertaking. 

In  the  Balkans  the  pro-Soviet  fifth  column 
wUl  greatly  facilitate  the  liquidating  of  the 
Balkan  danger  for  the  Red  Army  and  in 
capturing  the  Dardanellea.  which  is  con- 
sidered today  as  Soviet  objective  No.  2  in 
the  European  war  theater. 

meae  Cotnmunlst  masses,  the  army  out- 
side mother  Russia,  have  already  received 
their  Instructions  and  orders  from  Moscow. 
When  mobilization  is  declared  and  the  war 
starts  they  will  take  f  till -scale  action.  As 
the  Soviet  troops  near  their  borders  they 
wUI  increase  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
their  activmes. 

Can  we  believe  that  these  forces  wlU  not 
carry  out  their  orders?  Can  we  suppose  they 
will  remain  passive  and  help  their  own 
govemmenta  in  the  stinggle  against  thelr 
brother  Sovtets?  Even  today  they  are  doing 
all  tbey  can  to  harass  economic  and  social 
stability  and  gen«^lly  weaken  their  own 
countries.  ITiey  do  not  onutlder  themselves 
traitors  but  believe  that  they  are  performing 
sacred  duty. 

The  magnitude  of  our  dangn  can  be  fore- 
seen today  if  we  are  realistic  enough. 


UMRSD  SraTSS  ALWSTS  OM  TBZ 

And  what  are  we  dotog  toAiy? 

We  are  eooststently  igncrtng  tbe  facta,  or 
tf  we  do  recognJte  them  at  aU.  we  consider 
tb«n  'only  in  a  defensive  sense. 

Why  do  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  placed 
in  the  risky  position  of  a  defender  on  all 
froota'?    Why  are  «•  constantly  the  defender 


who  humbly  pushes  away  the  enemy's 
strokes?  Why  should  we  not  employ  tbe 
same  means  and  the  same  tactics?  Why 
not  beat  the  Soviets  at  their  own  game? 

When  we  think  of  the  future  we  have  too 
much  confidence  in  ourselves  and  underrate 
the  danger,  Perhaps  we  trust  too  much  In 
our  superiority  In  techniques,  production. 
Inventions,  and  atom  bombs.  We  should 
know  that  these  alone  are  not  sufSclent  for 
waging  and  winning  wars.  Victory  depends 
on  other  elements  also  The  moriile.  not 
only  of  the  troops,  but  of  Uie  population 
will  t)e  amonf?  the  most  derisive  factors. 
And  this  is  as  'true  for  the  enemy  as  It  is  for 
us. 

Perhaps  we  may  think  that  underground 
activities,  sabotage,  espionage,  fifth  columns, 
guerrillas,  etc.,  are  not  honest  means.  They 
are  not.  Nevertheless,  we  nil  should  know 
that  some  si.ch  force  forms  an  integral  part 
of  each  ar.my,  an  Indispensable  arm,  &  nec- 
essary operation  in  time  of  war.  Stalin  is 
pjartlcularly  stressing  this  type  of  warlsu-e 
and  exploiting  it  ruthlessly.  We  have  to 
face  this  fact  openly.  We  must  counteract 
It  and  fight  fire  with  fire. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  AIXIBS  BEHIND  OON  CDaTAIK 

Unless  we  radically  change  cur  concept  to 
match  the  Soviet  concept  we  wUl  Involve 
ourselves  in  unnecessary  sacrifices  and  losaes 
of  life  We  should  count  not  only  on  ctir- 
selvM  but  on  the  European  armies  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  potential  that  already  ex- 
ists behind  the  Iron  curtain.  This  last  is 
strongly  emphasized  and  should  become  an 
indispensable  arm  of  our  strategic  forces.  To 
deprive  our  own  planners  of  this  powerful 
force  would  be  to  place  them  In  a  decidedly 
disadvantageous  position. 

Inactivity  In  this  field  will  certainly  con- 
tribute to  the  prolongation  of  a  war  and 
perhaps  to  the  loss  of  a  war  Its^f. 

The  American  public  should  be  Informed 
that  the  enslaved  peoples  of  Europe  hate 
communism  and  would  like  tc  be  tree  of  it 
and  that  they  are  aaklng  each  day  for  our 
encouragement  and  help.  These  people  can 
constitute  a  front  which  extends  from  tbe 
Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea.  a  front  which  is 
500  miles  deep  and  has  tbe  strength  (not 
counting  the  Russian  masses)  of  lao  millions 
of  democratically  minded  people,  a  front 
which  if  c^anized  and  put  to  work  might 
well  be  the  eqiilvalent  of  more  than  60  United 
States  divisions  on  the  Rhine. 

Tbe  "soldiers "  c<  this  front  are  composed 
of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  s-bo  »rs 
Ideologically  opposed  to  the  Soviet  and  «r« 
already  psychologicaUy  prepsred  for  battle. 
They  have  the  will  and  determinatKm  to  flfbt 
for  their  freedom.  For  them  toBocrrow  may 
settle  the  questkm  at  life  or  death.  Today 
they  are  on  the  spot.  Tbmf  are  a  poslttTe 
force  and  might  weU  be  a  dedsivc  factor  be- 
cause they  represent  a  trcmendom  oiajorlty 
of  the  population.  If  tbey  grow  stroofer  and 
stronger — and  tbey  wHl — tf  w*  help  them,  tbe 
Soviet  leaders  will  be  forced  to  ask  tbemaelvss 
seriously  wbetbor  they  can  afford  to  start 
aggression  with  such  a  force  prmctlcaJly  m 
their  midst. 

If  this  force  cannot  actually  prevent  Soviet 
aggression  it  would  at  least  be  able  to  delay 
the  action.  And  tbe  Importance  at  delay 
cannot  be  overestlraated.  Time  Is  the  most 
necessary  element  In  our  strategy. 

And  what  if  the  Sovleta  start  tbe  war  this 
year  or  the  next?  We  may  be  sive  tbey  will 
outnumber  the  American  and  Buropesn  dtvl- 
sions  on  tbe  front.  But  will  tbey  outmmber 
OUT  "Invisible"*  front  Un«  troops  ftrcm  tbs 
Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic?  Tbe  answer  is  no. 
This  tbey  can  never  do  imleaB  tbey  withdraw 
their  troops  from  these  countries  and  give 
them  complete  liberty  and  trscdcm.  UnttY 
such  Improbable  time  tbe  people  will  eon- 
tintw  to  resist  commtmlsm  to  tbe  utmost:  at 
thtlr  abilities. 
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It  nigbt  b«  Mid  that  we  will  get  these  peo- 
ple In  trouble  U  we  encxiurai^e  and  sup;>irt 
tbain  now.  But  this  is  not  true.  We  have 
eotuntetlooM  with  the  undersiround  there  and 
know  Um  l«<t«.  The  Sfivsers  can  do  no  m  re 
thui  thej  »r«  dotnij  already  Tlie  have  pre- 
pared tonf  Hate  for  deportation  :\n<i  are  ke»»p- 
lUf  ttaeee  lleti  up  to  date  When  thf>  ciil 
for  aoblUsetlon  comes  the  Soviets  are  prc- 
pered  to  e»rt  theae  people  off  by  the  th  us- 
ende  aod  nwaaacre  them  \i  they  attempt  to 
naiMt.  And  tbcj  wUl  resist  rather  than  !ace 
tbe  piotpect  of  alarery  in  the  concentration 
camp. 

imiiiwiBiii  III!   ttXED  Ota   HrLP 

AeoonUng  to  the  namerous  daily  repor's  we 
reeelTe  tbrotigh  our  channels  the  people  of 
tlkeee  eoontnea  hare  their  own  secret  oreani- 
■itloae.  Uictr  r>.sUtanc«  groups  and  armed 
men  la  the  wooda.  They  are  engaging  today 
In  a^Mtafle  and  small  harassing  acts  »^amst 
tlM  Ooounuxxlst  rulers  and  authorities. 
Wbere  MtlTC  reelatance  Is  not  possible  the 
BUMBes  resUt  peaalvely  Against  Commu- 
nist terror  they  respond  with  terror  The 
BtiBMrous  trUiLs  reported  in  the  Communist 
pepei»  and  the  more  numerous  unreported 
trtale  eetietly  reported  to  us  conhrm  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  aa  they  exist  In  the 
ooiintrtss  tirhlnd  the  Iron  curtain  today. 

Tha  paople  of  these  countries  will  tight 
Vbatbar  we  lead  and  support  them  or  not 
But  ttaaf  are  asking  for  our  help.  They  say 
that  w  ahould  lead  them.  They  know  that 
a  unlllad  leadership  gxiarantees  the  coor- 
«t^'»^»w»  of  action  and  Insures  the  timing 
vhliik  Is  vsry  Important. 

we  deprive  ourselvea  of  this,  our 
and  most  effective  arm? 
what  exactly  can  these  people  do? 
ow  can  we  help  them  do  It? 
questions  can  best  be  answered  In 
of  the  underground  leaders  them- 
HaiVIs  what  some  of  them  say . 
win  undertake  full   strength   action 
ttae   mobllLEStlon    is   called   for   we 
that  this  la  the  right  time  to  start 
BObUlzatton  means  war.    Our  goal 
vni  ht  to  harass  the  mobilization  plans  and 
the  satellite  armies.    Every  one  who 
mobilization    In    our   countries 
I  tnU  well  that  It  Is  a  most  delicate  and 
(^(•ration  and  Its  success  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  population.     We 
fte  ones  who  must  give  the  soldiers  to 
We  are  the  ones  who  must  give 
carta,  and  trucks.    Without  them 
cannot  mobillae  and  move 
to  cut  off  the  rallroada  and  other 
Ion  systems  which  are  Indispen- 
I  for  the  moblll2atlon  and  concentration 
sgslnxt  the  west      If  we  have  the 
wa  wUl  be  able  to  p&ralyze  the  com- 
systecj.  delay  military  transports 
the  food  and  water.     The  con- 
wa  will  create  will  certainly   lead  to 
tha  aggression  and  ml^ht  even  have 
r^arctiasiona.    With  vital  communi- 
eot  the  Soviet  troops  will  and  them- 
ttaraataDed  on  all  sides. 

vary  easily  organize  armed  reslat- 
I  at  fanhldabls  proportlona.  Ail  those  on 
I  black  Uafe  for  deportation  and  farced  labor 
wUl  b*  tlM  fliat  to  flee  to  the  wooda  with  no 
flthr  ClMloa  but  to  fight.  Those  who  refuse 
to  iMpani  to  tha  mobilization  call,  deserters 
flMi  tto  tHMpa  and  hundreds  of  thousanda 
0f  oMMn  Vtn  Jotn  tbem.  It  la  not  too  much 
to  MBMt  va  Btfght  eventually  have  almost 
MMpinto^  annad  unlU  with  us.  Wewlllcer- 
tiSwlMVto  a  sambcr  of  people  for  whom  we 

exploUves   for   barrHsalng 

t  communication  lines.    We 

far  good  communlcatlous 

ataroad.    We  will  need  print - 

radio  broadcasting  sta- 

all.  we   will   need   gtxxl, 

lesdsrahlp  to  channel  our 

It  'direction,  according  to  the 

I  of  Oaitod  autes  strategy. 


■  Our  front  is  large  and  deep.  If  we  employ 
all  otir  means,  military  and  political,  in  all 
fields  of  activities,  our  territory  could  become 
an  enormously  large  area  In  which  great 
numbers  of  enemy  troops  would  perish. 

Psychological  warfare  against  enemy 
tro<)ps.  sowing  disobedience  and  sapplr.i; 
mnraie.  will  contribute  perhaps  ever  more 
than  rifles. 

"Soviets  are  not  morally  stronst  The  av- 
erage Russian  lacks  morale  not  becau.<e  he 
fears  United  States  armed  might  or  the  atum 
bomb  but  because  he  suffers  the  hardships 
of  communism.  Many  Red  soldiers  from  the 
last  war  saw  better  life  and  prosperity  In  the 
■■capitalistic  countries"  than  in  their  own 
homeland.  Everywhere  in  Europe  they  met 
friendly  people.  They  are  convinced  by  all 
this  that  they  have  been  misled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  We  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity at  this  critical  time  to  affect  the  m'  >- 
rale  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  quoted  in  our  own 
countries.  The  more  Soviet  troops  that  are 
concentrated  In  our  areas  the  more  we  can 
do. 

"Our  own  native  sons  are  not  Communists. 
The  Soviets  can  exjsect  but  little  from  them. 
They  might  try  to  deport  them  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Russia  aa  security  troops  but  we  fore- 
see mass  desertions,  dlsolsedlence.  and  re- 
volts. 

"With  yotir  help  our  front  will  grow 
stronger  and  stronger.  We  believe  that  it 
wlU  not  cost  too  much  money  and  we  are 
positive  that  each  dollar  will  be  repaid  a 
thousandfold.  You  could  not  make  a  better 
investment  for  a  better  world,  for  humanity 
and  your  own  safety.  The  money  you  spend 
to  organize  one  division  alone  could  support 
many  armies  here. 

"If  such  a  strong  front  were  organized  to- 
day It  could  delay  the  beginning  of  a  war. 
If  we  could  make  it  as  strong  as  we  wish  It 
could  perhaps  prevent  a  war.  But  If  the 
Soviets  do  attack,  you  may  be  sure  our  forces 
will  be  of  enormous  Importance  and  a  defi- 
nite influence  on  the  final  decision. 

'And  we  have  the  opportunity  now  to  or- 
ganize such  a  front.  Communism,  oppres- 
sion, liquidations,  deportation,  concentration 
camps  and  general  misery  have  ranged  all 
chances  on  our  side.  This  Is  an  Indisputable 
fact." 

The  above  Is  what  the  underground  leaders 
in  the  enalaved  countries  of  Europe  thlnK 
and  propose.  And  they  are  right.  They 
are  not  trying  to  discover  America  They 
are  proposing  to  do  what  the  Soviets  have 
been  doing  for  a  long  time. 

The  war  potential  of  these  countries  Is  very 
large.  Poland  can  mobilize  2.250.000  soldiers. 
Eastern  Germany  can  raise  1.750.000,  Czecho- 
slovakia 1.350,000.  Rumania  1,600,000.  Hun- 
gary 900.000,  and  Albania  125,000.  This 
constitutes  an  army  of  approximately 
8.000.000. 

coxnrnaEivoLUTioN  a  real  possibilitt 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  these  muili)ns 
entirely  on  our  side  but  we  can  expect  to 
deprive  the  Soviet  of  its  use.  Purtliermore. 
the  troops  of  these  armies  if  traii.sferred 
Into  Russia  as  unemployable  on  the  western 
front  might  well  become  a  destructive  ele- 
ment In  the  part  of  the  Soviet  empire  If 
properly  prepared  they  might  start  a  coun- 
terrevolution. 

And  what  about  a  counterrevolution  In 
Soviet  Russia? 

Some  people  think  that  a  counterrevolu- 
tion In  Russia  is  Utopia.  Some  think  tluit 
It  is  not  possible  today.  But  others,  who 
know  Russian  history,  who  understand  the 
aoul  and  mentality  <jf  tbe  Russian  people, 
think  that  It  is  possible.  The  Polish  jour- 
nalist and  political  writer.  Rysstird  Wr^gsi. 
author  of  works  on  Soviet  Russia,  agrees 
with  the  view  of  all  Russian  patriots  "that 
.only  revolutionary  methods  can  bring  posi- 
tive results  In  the  struggle  against  Bolshe- 
vism."    He  goes  on  to   say   In    the   Juiumry 


1951  Eastern  Quarterly,  "the  relative  paaslT- 

Ity  of  the  people,  caused  as  It  Is  by  over- 
whelming terror,  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
clude that  a  tyrant  should  be  considered  as 
the  genuine  representative  of  the  national 
w'.i;  Bolshevism  is  acting  against  the  inter- 
e<r<  of  the  Russian  Nation  Just  as  it  acts 
ag.imst  the  interest  of  other  nations  subju- 
gHted  by  ir  Russian  hatred  of  Bolshevism 
is  immense  and  the  revolutionary  passions 
accMinuiitted  in  the  Russian  masses  against 
the  gov'-rr.ment  and  its  agencies  are  inflnlte 
The  question  that  ari-ses  today  Is  not  how 
to  .stir  up  or  rouse  this  force,  but  how  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  it. ' 

We  should  not  forget  that  the  Russians 
hoped  to  rid  themselves  of  communism  and 
the  Kremlin  leaders  when  World  War  II 
started.  In  the  first  8  months  of  Hitler's 
aggression  more  than  3,500,000  of  Stalin's 
A.-^si-Une  troops  surrendered  or  deserted  to 
the  German  invasion.  It  was  a  political  not 
a  military  surrender.  Even  the  Russian 
population  greeted  the  German  troops  as 
liberators  and  offered  their  services  under 
arms. 

CCRMANT'S    rAILtraX    IN    RUSSIA 

Stalin  was  saved  from  the  complete  dis- 
integration of  the  Red  army  and  from  the 
danger  of  a  counterrevolution  by  the  Igno- 
rance of  Alfred  Rosenberg,  Hltle's  adviser  on 
Ru.sslan  ideology. 

When  the  Nazis  started  to  massacre  the 
Soviet  prisoners  of  war,  the  deserters  and 
the  Russian  population  wherever  they  went, 
the  Russians  then  realized  that  there  was 
no  sense  in  exchanging  Stallns  t3rranny  for 
Hitlers.  Hitler's  promises  were  lies.  The 
war  was  not  being  waged  to  smash  commu- 
nism but  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Rus- 
sian people;  for  the  German  Lebensraum 
thus  one  tyrant  helped  the  other  tyrant. 

I,  myself,  witnessed  the  loading  of  German 
trucks  with  Soviet  dead.  This  was  in  the 
prisoner  of  war  camp  In  Nuremt)erg  in  the 
autumn  of  1941  where  I  was  brought  to  die. 
Heaps  of  dead  Russians  were  thrown  In  the 
trucks  like  firewood.  Prom  the  window  of 
my  barracks  I  conversed  with  Rtisslan  sol- 
diers. "We  die  here  like  files."  they  said. 
"We  have  nothing  to  eat.  Ten  grams  of 
bread  and  ersatz  tea  Is  all  we  get  for  a 
day  Each  morning  trucks  are  loaded  with 
our  dead  comrades.  They  are  exterminating 
us  As  they  spoke  they  were  eating  grass 
from  the  ground,  like  cattle.  They  hardly 
moved  because  their  bodies  were  like 
slceleton.s. 

But  in  spite  of  this  ruthless  Nazi  policy 
of  extermination,  more  than  half  a  million 
of  Stalin's  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  General 
Vlasov  s  army  to  fight  against  communism 
on  the  side  of  the  Germans.  The  Azerbaijan. 
Tartars,  and  the  Great  Russians  Joined.  The 
Cos.sactis  alone  raised  an  army  of  more  than 
50  000  men. 

T(xlay  m.tny  experts  on  bolshevlsm  think 
that  V'lasov's  action  Is  the  best  proof  of  how 
much  hatred  and  dispalr  has  been  stirred 
up  among  the  Soviet  Russian  people  by 
Stalin's  rule  in  the  Communist  system. 

Wraga  Sovs  "the  Vla.sov  army  was  unques- 
tionably Si  spontaneous  move,  and  It  Is  ex- 
tremely tragic  that  the  victorious  west 
heifjed  the  Bolsheviks  to  liquidate  the  leaders 
ant!  a  large  majority  of  the  partisans  of  this 
n\  "xement." 

And  it  Is  true  that  no  nation  gave  more 
support  to  the  Germans  than  the  Russians 
did  What  a  contrast  to  World  War  I  when 
tvr  tnr  En\peror  Nicholas  II  was  ruling  Russia 
m  the  Kremlin.  Not  a  single  captured  Rus- 
sian soldier  Joined  Kaiser  WUhelm  s  army. 
Not  one  donned  the  Wermacht  uniform. 

B'lt  what  about  the  morale  of  tha  Russians 
tiKlay? 

The  present  day  living  conditions  in  Soviet 
Ruvsla  are  not  better.  The  deportations. 
force  latKir,  concentration  camps,  the  ex- 
tinction   of    f.imily    life    and    church,    poor 
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clothing,  bad  food,  end  the  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, are  the  normal  schedule.  It  is  the 
same.  If  not  worse  than  It  was  before  World 

War  I. 

mil  ions  of  POWs,  deserters,  deported 
persons,  and  Soviet  troops  have  returned  to 
Russia  since  World  War  n.  Some  of  them 
were  Immediately  liquidated.  Some  were 
deported  to  Siberia  as  dangerous  germs. 
Posters  were  put  up  warning  the  people. 
Do  Not  Believe  All  Returned  Soldiers.  Those 
who  survived  have  convinced  their  closest 
friends  that  at  this  time  nobody  wishes  to 
annihilate  the  Russian  people,  that  the  cause 
Is  one  of  self-defen«e.  shared  alike  by  the 
Russians  and  the  peoples  of  the  west. 

In  conclusion.  I  can  only  repeat  that 
our  policy  should  be  to  approach  and  deal 
with  the  people  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 
They  are  a  powerful  factor  on  which  we  can 
count  In  fighting  totalitarian  tyranny.  If  we 
help  them  they  may  destroy  war  before  it 
starts. 

Our  strategy  should  be  to  use  the  same 
means  the  Soviets  are  using  to  destroy  us. 
The  possibilities  are  enormous.  The  chances 
of  success  are  far  greater  for  us  than  for 
the  Soviets.  And  the  c^portunlty  is  ours 
for  the  taking. 

If  we  hope  to  be  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
then  we  should  not  hesitate.  Every  dollar 
may  spare  the  life  of  one  of  our  American 
bovs. 


Amencaa  Lefm  Has  D«ae  Msck 
Vakakic  Wark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  AuTiist  14.  1951 

Mr.  PRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rjbcoro,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tues- 
day, August  14.  1951.  Tbe  editorial  en- 
Utled  "Legion's  Opportunity"  follows: 

LECIOIt'S   OPPOrHJIHlTT 

Veterans  and  nonveterans  alike  will  con- 
gratulate the  American  Legion  today  on  tbe 
dedication  of  Its  handsome  new  building  at 
Sixteenth  and  K  Sueets  NW.  The  seven- 
story  limestone  structure,  which  on  Its  out- 
side wall  bears  a  striking  relief  composite 
of  soldiers  from  1917  on.  Is  not  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Legion.  That  remains 
In  Indianapolis;  but  the  fact  that  a  new 
building  is  necessary  to  house  the  Washing- 
ton staff  is  evidence  of  the  impact  of  the 
American  Legion  on  national  ailalrs.  Like- 
wise, the  Legion's  thriving  membership  run- 
ning into  the  millions  U  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  it  continues  to  capture  the  alle- 
giance of  veterans  of  both  the  first  and 
second  World  Wars. 

The  Legion  has  done  much  valuable  work 
In  citizenship  and  allied  activities.  In  an 
age  In  which  more  and  more  and  mote  of 
the  male  citizens  are  becoming  veterans,  the 
responsibility  of  veterans'  organizations  in- 
creases. By  force  of  circumstance.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  the  vfeteraus"  welfare  and  the 
national  welfare  are  becoming  synonymous. 
The  constructive  field  for  veterans'  activities 
lies  now  not  In  partisan  or  class  appeals,  but 
In  broad  sfforta  to  Inculcate  the  responsi- 
bility that  belongs  to  American  citizenship. 
So  long  as  the  Legion  views  the  veteran  in 
the  larger  context  of  his  duties  as  well  as  his 
rights.  It  will  continue  to  thrive. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  xLUiroiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C»  REPRESENTATIVES 

ritesday,  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Comcressiohal  Rec- 
OKD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  rela- 
tive to  the  record  of  the  Eighty-first  and 
Eighty-second  Congresses  as  compared 
to  the  record  of  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress. 

The  Washington  Post  has  generally 
taken  a  position  favorable  to  the  admin- 
istration on  the  various  legislative  issues. 
But  even  the  Washington  Post  has  to 
admit  that  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress'  record  is  superior  to  the  pres- 
ent Congress  on  both  a  quantitative  and 
qualitative  basis.    Facts  are  facts. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  had  a  program  and 
it  courageoiKly  put  that  pirograaa  into 
effect  The  fact  is  that  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Quigress  served  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people,  with  special  favors 
or  benefits  to  no  particular  group  or 
segment  of  our  economy.  Tbe  fact  is 
that  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
dealt  with  fundamental  and  basic  prob- 
lems, without  fear  and  without  favor. 

The  American  people  now  realize  how 
they  were  misled  by  the  Truman  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentations  and  distor- 
tions of  fact  in  opposition  to  the 
Eightieth  C^i^ress.  The  American  peo- 
ple now  realiro  that  the  Truman  pro- 
gram has  been  nothing  more  or  less  in 
substance  than  special  benefits  for  each 
and  every  group  that  cannot  possibly  be 
granted  without  destroying  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  groups.  He  promised 
scunething  for  everyone  which  in  the  end 
would  mean  nothing  for  anyone. 

The  American  people  want  aeain  a 
Congress  like  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  that  will  deal  with  funda- 
mental problems  rather  than  one  that  is 
floundering  with  empty  political  prom- 
ises. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PSKSIDENT    AND    COtVCSXSS 

The  Elghty-Orst  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress have  been  less  active  in  passing  leg- 
islation than  their  Republican  predecessor 
and  have  given  little  heed  to  White  House 
recommendations.  W.  H.  Lawrence  points 
out  in  the  New  York  Times  that  the  Eight- 
ieth Congress  had  passed  388  public  laws 
by  August  10.  1947.  the  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress bad  passed  210  public  laws  by  the 
same  date  in  1949.  and  the  present  Congress 
only  no  by  August  10.  1951.  Quantity,  of 
course,  is  very  poor  gage  of  a  legislature's 
performance.  However,  on  a  qualitative 
basis  the  record  is  perhaps  even  less  favor- 
able to  the  present  Congress,  as  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  recently  enacted  con- 
trols bill.  Tbe  President  is  said  to  be  so 
chagrined  that  be  is  contemplating  a  barn- 
storming trip  around  the  country  as  a 
method  of  putting  pressure  txpos  Congress. 

Tbe  primary  cause  of  the  disappointing 
legislative  record  to  date  is  the  lack  of 
coheslveness  within  the  maj<vity  party.    The 


administration  baa  a  majority  only  on  paper. 
Actually  many  Damocrmtk:  Ssnstors  aiMl  Be|>> 
leaentativas  from  tha  South  arc  hoatlle  to 
most  at  the  admlntstratton's  domestic  pro- 
gram. But  this  la  not  the  whole  trouMe. 
Mr.  Truman  has  failed  to  supply  the  cohe- 
stveness  :hat  is  nec<led  to  hold  his  party 
together.  Even  many  Isglalators  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  his  program  have  lost  ail  in- 
centive to  cooperation.  For  e*ample.  Sena- 
tor EHtucum  hss  been  alienated  by  the  Praal- 
denfs  stubborn  insistence  on  sppolnting  to 
the  Federal  bench  in  lUinois  two  men  who 
are  far  leas  acoeptsUe  to  the  bar  than  tha 
candidates  recxnumended  by  the  Senator. 
Senator  OnxrrTv  had  a  ■imUar  experience. 
Senator  VuLMMMsn  has  not  been  happy  about 
having  his  good  work  in  the  RFC  investiga- 
tion called  asinine.  In  coostdcrabie  part 
the  gulf  between  Congreas  and  the  Whits 
House  is  of  tbe  President's  own  making. 

Can  this  situation  be  remedied  by  a  stump- 
ing tour  to  sroitte  public  sentiment?  We 
rtoubt  it.  Any  direct  assatilt  upon  Congress 
under  its  present  leadership  wotild  prob- 
ably add  bitterness  to  the  present  lack  of 
confidence  between  the  White  Bouse  snd 
Capitol  Hill,  for  the  President  would  In  effect 
be  assailing  the  legislstlve  leaders  of  his  own 
party.  The  Immediate  reeult  might  be  less 
(and  worse)  legislation.  And  the  hope  for 
long-range  Improvements  would  be  slender, 
for  this  would  involve  the  replaoetnent  of  leg- 
islators who  are  dragging  their  feet,  and.  as 
President  Roosevelt's  efforts  showed  In  1937, 
any  White  House  campaign  to  "purge"  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  own  Jtarty  Is  likely  to 
backfire. 


h&u  Mwt  Emrt  AidHiMd 
Fcdural  J«4ffcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  DOKAjra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CHF  RBHIJE8BNTATTVB9 

Ttietday.  AuguU  14.  iSSt 

Mr.  MAIX3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder  of  tbe 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post  TrUiune  reveals  Indi- 
ana as  an  "orphan"  State  in  the  Fecteral 
Judiciary  DepartOKnt. 

A  number  of  States  In  the  Union  with 
one-half  of  Indiana's  popuLition  have 
twice  as  many  Federal  Judges.  The  Fvd- 
eral  court  docket  in  Indiana  Is  so  con- 
gested with  pending  cases  that  it  would 
take  several  years  to  clear  the  docket  If 
Indlsma  had  two  more  Federal  judges. 
One  of  Indiana's  two  Federal  Judges  has 
been  in  the  hospital  for  several  months 
by  reason  of  overwork. 

AKOTHXX  JtTSGZ   POI    TmnAMA 

A  third  Federal  judge  for  Indiana  would  be 
provided  by  a  bill  Just  approved  by  the 
House  Judidaxy  Committee,  lb*  new  Jurist 
would  be  a  "roving"  Judge,  serving  as  needed 
in  both  the  northern  and  southern  districts. 

C^  tlie  basis  of  comparative  figures,  Indiana 
should  have  the  additional  Judge.  Fourteen 
States  smaller  than  Indiana  have  three,  fcnir. 
or  five  Judges.  Bach  of  the  Hoosler  districts 
h&s  about  2.000,000  poulatlon,  while  the  aver- 
age Federal  Judge  in  the  Matiom  serves  shout 
040,000  people. 

There's  Illinois,  for  example,  with  not  quite 
twice  the  Indiana  population  but  with  12 
Federal  Judges.  Because  of  the  overload  of 
work  on  the  two  Indiana  courts.  It  frequently 
has  been  necessary  to  call  upon  an  Ifitnola 
Judge  for  help. 
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^_    load    for    the    Indun* 

It  41t\nnaallT.  u  ai^alnst  a  nattnnai 
I  of  soft.    Tbc  aouthern  Indiana  district 

^ bMl  tli«  hem«e«t  lead  of  any  dls- 

toleteoiirt  la  Um  country,  and  the  northern 
dtaOiet  WM  far  above  the  average  Judk'e 
LotlMr  M.  —  igait.  of  Hammond,  is  off  the 
(  of  Ulnera  blamed  on  over- 


Protablr  many  rcderal  Judges  a.-^eii  t  wovK- 
laf  up  to  capacity:  extra  courts  or*.eri  have 
toan  ciaatarl  in  Uie  past  ac  nice  biu  f 
patroaag*— Judgaa  are  appointed  to  h.'etinr.a 
JoD*  ai  quit*  aatlafactory  pay  But  u  d  <>s 
appear  tbat  ImlUna  haa  been  i;>*'tini;  shori- 
etuutfad  tn  tbe  Judiciary  busu.ess 

TlM  "fortng"  Judge  proponed  in  the  Senate 
Wll  vouM  toe   a   welcome   heip*T    to   Jud^ps 

SwygWt  aad  StecUer.    However   .t  s  d(j<:b:ru: 
If  ttaat  would  be  m  lons[- range  lolution  r,-  t.^e 

problMB.     There    probably    shuuid    t—    '  ur 

IMarml   distrtcu   In    Indiana    with    a    judi^e 

pamuuMntty  aaalgncd  to  each. 


TWLate 


t  L  Camp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  KAaaaCHusxTTs 
HI  TSB  BOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Spcmker,  yesterday  the  disabled  veterarLs 
of  this  country  lost  a  loyal  friend  m  the 
sudden  passing  of  Qulntus  E.  Camp  who 
was  the  assistant  national  director  of 
claims  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Camp  was  a  disabled  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  who  had  devoted  all  of  his 
life  slnee  1919  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
abled and  their  dependents.  He  wa>  a 
native  of  Toomsuba.  Miss.,  and  had  held 
every  post  in  the  Oulfport,  Miss..  DAV 
chapter.  In  1923  he  became  national 
aenriee  ofDcer  for  11  Southern  States 
with  ofBees  tn  New  Orleans. 

In  1934  Mr.  Camp  was  transferred  to 
the  Washington  office  of  the  DAV  and 
In  1935  be  became  claims  and  appeals 
repreaentatlTc  for  the  American  Legion. 
Be  was  made  a  member  of  the  rating 
aetiediile  board  o'  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Islratkm  In  1944.  and  a  year  later  became 
assistant  ny***'"**  director  of  claims  for 
the  DAV. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
r  Affairs  have  depended  a  great  deal 
I  the  adTloe  and  Judgment  of  Qumtus 
Camp.  His  wide  experience  and  broad 
of  the  technicalities  of  vet- 
dalms  was  invaluable  in  the  con- 
ildaratloa  of  legislation.  He  tesUfled 
Bsny  ttanes  before  our  committee,  and 
atways  commanded  an  attentive  and 
Intatiitsd  audience. 

Bto  was  a  kindly  man.  as  thousands  of 
diMliied  veterans  can  testify.  He  loved 
his  work  and  died  doing  It.  He  passed 
a«ty  tn  his  sleep  yest^tlay  while  at- 
the  natlfHial  convention  of  the 
American  Veterazu  in  Milwau- 


jyQ  wlio  knew  Mr.  Camp  will  miss  him 
jntkUf.    To  his  widow  goes  the  sym- 
patt9  of  hundreds  of  friends  they  had 
'  I  daring  a  long,  happy  life  together. 


GcroMB  G>eip«titioB  With  American 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mi^so-  %i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVEs 

Tuesday,  August  14.  1931 

Mr.       CURTIS      of       Missouri.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  introduce  mro 
thL'  Record  the  foilowing  letter  which  I 
received    from   Mr.    Walter    Sie£jen.st    a 
con.stituent  of  mine  from  St  Loui.s; 

Th.mk  you  very  .Tiurh  fir  yuur  le'ter  -t 
May  31.  and  also  the  copy  nf  the  Depa."- 
ment   if  Conimerce  letter   )f  May  16 

I  am  glad  to  note  from  the  Deparrrnen'  .' 
Commerce  letter  that  they  have  rect-ivpd 
similar  complaints,  as  they  call  them.  :r  r;i 
other  United  States  firms  However,  tr.fv 
re:ii;y  have  not  added  very  much  ir.  rhe  -.v  ,v 
cf  addUl..'r..il  mformaticin.  because  we  hrtd 
already  learned  from  our  own  expenei. 'p 
tha-  deliveries  of  the  Qermaa  hrms  ;.:■>> 
runner  extended  I  might  add  'hat  we  h.i  f 
been  offered  such  things  iw  roll  fiir^mas  :  r 
our  strsui^hteiung  machuies  at  prices  :,...: 
a'e  about  60  percent  of  the  Ui.ited  .-'.f  s 
prices,  these  prices  are  delivered  \r  -'■■ 
l^ra)s.  however,  we  are  not  Interes'ed  ir. 
botherin?  with  'hese  item*  of  German  manu- 
factMre  because  of  the  uncertainty  ^::  de- 
li'f-ry.  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  quiiiity  of 
the  ^cxds.  and  thirdly,  the  extremely  long 
delivery  they  .always  offer 

I  am  grea'tSy  chigrined.  however,  by  what 
s-'etns  to  be  a  iculc  ji  understanding  on  the 
fart  .,f  the  Department  of  Commerce.  1 
re'er  to  the  statement  as  foUcws:  "with  re- 
spect to  the  coastituenfi  comments  about 
prices  paid  for  raw  materials  by  German 
hrms,  it  IS  important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
t  le  west  German  recipients  of  raw  mare- 
ria  s  are  charged  the  full  landed  cost  m  Ger- 
man currency,  whether  or  r.ut  the  materials 
are  EC.\  f.i-.AiK-eii  I  .ir.\  Bware  of  this  prac- 
ti-f.  ,1^  a  rn.itter  of  fac:,  this  Is  true  for  all 
FC.\  -pera-..ons  in  all  i^tiier  c  untries  but 
tne  Department  of  Com.merce  should  learn 
some  day  thai  a  Nations  economy  is  no 
difTerent  than  an  individual's  economy.  If 
all  of  '.he  credits  added  together  do  not  equal 
t..e  ami  ..:.'-  -.v-.td,  the::  there  is  a  deficit  and. 
i:  somebody  doesn  t  make  up  the  deficit,  the 
li.dividual  r  the  natio.-^  must  get  bu.^y  and 
pr  dMce  more  or  dr.  wrhcu*.  becau.<;e  eveii- 
t  i.illv  It  will  not  be  p"s.=;ible  to  continue  to 
g"":  thini^s  with-ui  paying  for  them.  I  be- 
he-.e  'hat  I  h.ive  .i  g- - 'd  understanding  of 
what  IS  s,':AT'-i  on  in  Germany.  becau5e,  as 
y  M  recall  I  spent  my  o-vu  money  to  go  to 
F:Hnkf;-irt  '  ■•  have  a  whole  day's  conference 
with  the  J' unt  Export- Imp<.'rt  Adminlstra- 
ti:';:  iJEIAi  at  rhelr  request  on  this  very 
.subject  of  the  di.mpiiig  of  German  g.otxls 
all    j\er  Europe 

1  thmic  th.it  -lie  qU'V-tion  to  .is-k  the  D'-- 
partment  oi  C^'innierce  :>  what  differeiu-e 
does  It  make  h  w  manv  German  mar<.«(  the 
recipient  must  pay  for  thi-  <>>ods  il  these 
German  marks  a.>  not  reach  the  manuiac- 
turer  who  delivered  the  ^o-.xis  Furiherm>>re, 
the  »64  question  us.  Wh  :t  dete-nimes  what  'he 
lull  landed  est  of  t.^-:e  raw  material  pruv  i-. 
expressed  in  Gfrm.an  marks'  This  is  the  one 
question  I  Inally  pinned  down  when  I  *.»•> 
In  Frankfort  There  Is  no  answer  that  will 
•land  up  under  a  free-trade  definition  Tlie 
answer  is  that  sum.e  official  or  committee  -  f 
JEIA  decides  what  the  .aiided  est  in  Ger- 
man marks  is 

You  and  I  know  that  If  the  German  people 
would  b«  required  to  pay  all  of  the  cost  of 
the  expense  of  the  ivcupation,  plus  all  other 
costs,  ihcu  they  would  be  required  to  piic* 


their  exports  so  that  they  could  balance  the 
German  marks  received  for  the  export  against 
the  O'^rman  marks  they  must  pay  out  to  get 

trif  r:iw  ma-erlals.  At  the  present  time,  the 
United  State.s  taxpayer  Is  making  up  a  very 
larire  porti'.n  of  this  lack  of  balance,  plus  all 
of  the  expense  of  the  United  Stales  occupa- 
tion, plus  90  percent  or  more  of  the  expense 
of  the  French  and  British  occupation.  That 
is  why  every  manufacturer  in  the  United 
^-  ites  1.S  b^ina:  .='jld  down  the  river  by  our 
Government  when  he  lases  an  order  to  a 
German  manufacturer  regardless  of  what 
part  of  the  world  he  loses  it  In. 

1  came  'o  the  conclusion  after  m.y  visit 
to  Frankfort  in  UM8  and  I  still  am  of  the 
s.ime  opinion  regardma;  this  exp<jrt  uade 
rr.,i'-pr  that  we  will  have  difficulty  as  long 
as  the  f(jllowlng  procedure  exists. 

1.  The  Crerman  mianufacturers  have  the 
know  how  to  manufacture  certain  special 
machinery  and  machine  t'x^ls  that  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  furnish  to  the 
industries  In  the  c(3ntinental  countries. 
Great  Britain,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
United  State.s 

2  The  French-.  German-,  and  United 
Sr.i'f.s-iccnpled  areas  of  Germ^any  still  man- 
tit  ir'ure  practically  the  same  items  they  did 
bet  re  under  the  classification  of  peacetime 
pr  ducts  Only  the  so-called  implements  of 
w  .ir  a.-e  forbidden. 

i  The  processes  of  foreiizn  trade  have  not 
chan.-ed.  When  one  country  delivers  some- 
thing that  crosses  the  border  into  another 
country  it  is  es-sentially  a  barter  transaction. 
Germany  delivers  a  machine  to  Switzerland 
to  the  Von  Moos  Iron  Works,  where  my  com- 
pany recently  lost  an  order  for  a  centerle-sa 
bar  turner  The  Von  Moss  Iron  Works 
bousht  !hi.<  marhme  because  they  could 
purchase  it  at  fce-ween  one-third  and  one- 
half  f  "he  prire  o^f  the  .■American  machine. 
Jr  Is  'rue  that  the  delivery  time  was  some- 
■A  :-.,(•  extended,  but  they  anticipa-ed  their 
:,--^d:-,  rr.o!-e  than  12  months  m  advance  and. 
r:.fTf:  .-►'  delivery  time  was  not  so 
imf.urtant. 

4  The  Germ.ms  have  a  signed  contract, 
the  German  manufacturer  named  his  price 
In  Germari  marks,  we  will  assume  that  18 
months  r..ive  pa.ssed  and  the  m.achme  has 
been  .shipped  out  of  the  British  section  of 
Germany  into  Switzerland.  Now  what  hap- 
pens Mv  under'standinz  is  that  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  could  not  i;et  permission 
to  ship  the  machine  until  he  got  a  license 
from  ,JEI.A  "nieref ore.  the  British  give  him 
his  G^^rm.i^.  ma.f-'ris  .it  the  time  'he  shipm.en: 
is  m:>de  or  whatever  'ime  it  is  agreed  up«jn. 
but.  nevertheless,  the  German  manufacturer 
recer  es  German-mark  credit  He  perhaps 
now  gets  credit  through  the  British  either 
tn  pounds  In  London  or  m  Swiss  francs  in 
Switzerland.  However,  in  1948  he  could  not 
get  credit  in  Swiss  francs  because  the  Brit- 
ish wanted  the  Swiss-franc  credit  There- 
fore 'lie  Germ.tny  manufacturer  got  British- 
pound  i:  red  It 

5  The  German  manufacturer  now  has 
some  3ritish  pound  credit  He  wishes  ti) 
b;iv  r:iw  material  or  even  finished  material 
r  IS  tnie  that  ne  will  pay  for  this  on  the 
h.isis  o:  the  landed  cost  in  German  currency 
bit  If  is  all  a  farce  because  some  JEIA  com- 
mittee or  official  supervised  the  granting  of 
the  credits  tn  the  first  place  and  who,  I  ask 
y  'U.  determines  the  vidue  of  the  German 
in.trr:  wi'r   reference  to  other  currency? 

The  oinlv  conclusion  I  can  reach  is.  that  you 
r.i:i  t  beat  this  game  as  long  as  the  British 
iiiid  French,  plus  our  naive  Fair  Dealers  are 
mixed  up  in  it. 

With   best   personal   regards,  I  am. 
Yours   very  truly. 

Waltes  Siecekist. 

P    S.— It    might    be    Interesting    to   leara 

from    your    brother    in    Zurich,    how    many 

French    and     British    are     'holidaying"    In 

bwitzerUud  ttUi»  summer.     I  was  astounded 
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at  the  number  that  were  there  in  the  kcbi- 
mer  of  1»48  Put  this  down  u  a  tAct.  erery 
vacation  spent  abroad  by  a  national  of  a 
nation  receiving  a  hand-out  trom  tbe  United 
Ststea  is  paid  tor  by  the  United  States  tax- 
payer or  by  an  incrcaae  tn  our  national 
def.cu. 


Wliy  Not  Sabvert  the  Soviet  Uawa? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

Cr  WISCONSTIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13,  19S1 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  weak,  defensive  position 
taken  up  ty  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
that  we  must  not  dare  attempt  to  sub- 
vert the  Soviet  Union  finds  little  support 
from  people  who  have  studied  the  possi- 
bilities of  psychological  warfare. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  by  Paul 
M.  A.  Linebamer,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1951  Nation's  Business.  Mr.  Line- 
bar  ger  served  in  the  Psychological  War- 
fare Branch  of  the  Military  Intelligence 
Service  In  World  War  11: 

HOTTOOT     FOa     STAUIf 

(By  Paul  M.  A.  Llnebarger) 

How  much  do  ycu  think  it  coeta  RiiSBla  to 
scare  the  United  States,  Including  you  and 
me?  Has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the 
Politburo  is  waging  a  fantaatlcally  cheap 
war  against  us?  They  are — becatise  it  la 
n7t  only  the  Red  Army  that  is  frightening 
Us.  but  the  Communist  use  of  satellites  and 
filth  columns  throtighout  the  world. 

It's  a  thrifty  business,  this  Red  subver- 
sion. So  thrifty  in  fact  that  it's  possible  the 
Communist  move-nent  in  the  United  States, 
far  from  costing  the  Russian  people  or  Gov- 
ernment any  money,  actually  has  shown  a 
net  profit  to  the  world  Communist  move- 
m-ent. 

But  this  isnt  the  only  way  that  Americans 
pick  up  the  tab.  Parrying  these  Russian 
attacks  with  such  weapons  aa  the  Marshall 
plan.  ECA.  point  4.  and  m.illtary  aid  runs 
Into  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  rare  for  our 
expenditures  in  these  categories  to  be  less 
than  $1,000,000  per  cotintry  aided  per  year. 

Why  is  there  such  a  tremendous  diapropor- 
tion? 

Why  can  the  Ruaaians  start  sedition,  sub- 
version, or  armed  Insurrection  for  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  have  us  spend 
billions  in  warding  it  off? 

The  answer  Is  simple:  Revolution  is  cheap 
and  war  is  ezpenaive.  Starting  trouble  coata 
very  little  money.  Meeting  trouble  or  sup- 
pressing it  coats  a  lot  ctf  money.  As  long  as 
the  Russians  are  attacking  and  we  are  de- 
fending, the  disproportion  will  remain. 
Somebody  cotiJd  argue,  "Why  don't  we  spend 
the  same  kind  of  money  on  the  same  kind  of 
thing?" 

The  catch  ta  obvloua.  Subversion  Is  an 
offenalve  weapon,  not  a  defensive  one.  It 
of>eiates  agalnat  settled  communlttas.  We 
cannot  counteract  one  lUth  column  with 
another.  Therefore,  except  for  limited  caaea. 
no  matter  how  cheap  and  attractive  the  op- 
portunity may  seem,  we  cannot  do  much  IT 
we  confine  ouraelTea  to  our  own  or  allied 
territory. 

Sabveraion  opcratea  asalnat  the  aUtua 
qno,  agalnat  Ufe-aa-uanal.  TtMtefaec.  tf 
we  are  going  to  attack  low-ooat  Omunualrt 
subversion  from  our  aide,  we're  fot  to  do  It  la 
their  areas.  This  maana  attacking  them  by 
subversion,  either  within  the  U.  &  a  B.  or  in 


the  aateUitc  ooontrtaa.  Once  w«  do  thla,  we 
shift  from  high -coat  orthodox  waif  are  Into 
low-eoat  aubTBTBlv*  aettvtttea. 

Why  haven't  we  done  thiaf  Or  are  wa 
dolnf  It  ao  aecntly  that  the  Amttleaa  pco- 
pJe  thcmaelvea  dont  kxxm  It? 

Take  the  aeoond  qoeatlon  first.  I  don't 
think  we  are  doing  it.  at  least  not  on  an 
effective  acal*.  Subvcralon  ta  secret,  but  Ita 
conaequenccs  are  not.  If  we  had  a  fifth  col- 
umn inside  Ruaala,  the  Sorlet  Union  would 
be  screaming  mix:h  more  loudly  about 
American  splea  and  counterrevolutlonanea 
than  it  Is  now  dc^ng.  Purthermore,  we 
aren't  likely  to  have  a  fifth  column  abroad 
iinleaa  It  la  supported  by  the  people  at  home, 
not  c«ily  flnaucially,  but  morally.  We 
couldn't  have  a  secret  war  so  successful  that 
its  results  were  secret. 

Suppose  we  dont  operate  inside  Russia 
now — why  don't  we?  There  are  several  rea- 
sons which  can  be  epitomiaed  like  this: 

1.  SubTerston  is  unfriendly. 

2.  It  Is  not  nice. 

3.  Americana  don't  believe  in  interfering 
with  other  people's  lives. 

4.  We  can't  do  it. 

5.  We  should  use  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  instead. 

Let's  take  these  arguments  one  by  one. 

Perhaps  it  would  tiave  been  too  unfriendly 
of  us  to  have  planted  a  fifth  column  Inside 
Russia  a  few  yeara  ago  when  she  was  get- 
ting her  networks  in  shape  within  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  don't  see  how  any- 
one could  support  this  argument  now. 

Again,  some  officials  say  that  revolution- 
ary techniques  are  not  nice.  But  subversive 
tectmiques  at  least  avoid  mass  battles.  The 
cost  of  subversion  in  nerves  is  great. 
Measured  in  number  of  lives  lost,  it  is  not 
so  bad. 

The  idea  of  noninterference  is  also  obso- 
lete. Interference  is  already  occurring. 
Washington  and  Moscow  are  acting  as  poles 
of  power  and  there  is  not  much  neutrality 
left  anywhere  on  earth. 

Another  objection  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Americans  can't  do  the  Job  This 
line  is  silly.  Plenty  of  Americans  already 
have  learned  the  job. 

For  example.  Col.  Ray  Peers  was  In  com- 
mand of  the  huah-htish  OSS  Detachment 
101  which  operated  with  Lt  Gen.  Joseph 
StUwell's  very  loose  permission  tn  Burma. 
He  started  with  only  20  Americans  and  at 
war's  end  had  accounted  for  5.447  Japanese. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  rallying  the 
wild  Jungle  people  of  North  Burma,  giving 
them  arms  and  elementary  indoctrination. 
The  Kachln  tribesmen  learned  so  well  that 
they  not  ontf^Sbt  up  a  whole  Japanese  divi- 
sion during  the  vr^.  but  still  are  intermit- 
tently shooting  up  the  present  Government 
of  Burma. 

Dr  Gordon  Seagrave  was  convicted  recently 
of  treason  by  the  Burmese  Central  Govern- 
ment for  having  given  medical  aid  to  Kachln 
rebels,  who  were  first  brought  into  being 
aa  a  military  f<»t:e  by  the  few  doeen  OSS 
agents  sent  In  to  raise  a  disturbance  behind 
the  Japanese  lines. 

There  was  the  caae  of  the  Imaginary  "Com- 
mander Korden"  of  the  United  States  Navy 
who  pertormed  the  amartng  radio  feat  of 
talking  German  U-boata  up  from  the  deptha 
of  the  Atlantic  to  surface  and  surrender 
when  their  craft  became  damaged,  rather 
than  fight  tc  the  end  aa  the  Nazis  Govern- 
ment had  eqwcted  them  to.  This  was  one 
of  the  "special  operatknu"  undertaken  by 
the  American  Navy's  secret  outfit  headed 
by  RefiT  Adm.  ClUa  Zachartaa. 

Zachariaa  used  a  brain  trust  of  two  bril- 
liant Bungarlana.  Stefan  Fasaony  and  Ladls- 
laa  Parago.  But  In  both  the  cases  cited  above 
tlie  commanding  offloers  were  Americans — 
Bafftarlas  an  AnnapoUs  graduate  and  Peers 
a  regtilar  Army  man. 

We  don't  even  have  to  use  regular  military 
personnel.    Preston  Schoyer  was  one  of  the 


most  dangwoos  men  tn  Japanase-twld  east- 
cm  China  during  Warid  War  H.  With  the 
help  of  Chinese  anfrtendly  to  the  Japa.  ba 

circled  around  and  around  the  outaklrta  of 
occupied  Shanghai,  tying  up  hundreds  of 
Japanese  In  the  search  for  him  and  creating 
the  Illusion  of  aecret  American  forces  deep 
within  enemy  territory. 

Schoyer  was  a  member  of  our  air  re«rue 
aenriee  and  hla  Job  cundsted  of  trying  to  get 
American  pilots  out  from  behind  Japnneae 
lines.  In  pcaeettme.  be  la  an  Instructor  In 
Kngltsh  literature  and  a  novelist. 

Anoither  American — wbr.m  I  cannot  name 
because  he  has  friends  whom  Communiita 
might  puniah— operated  entirely  as  a  cirtllan. 
Thla  man  somehow  or  other  accumulated 
aO.OOO  armed  local  boys  under  his  p«r»onai 
command  in  China  and  was  busy  fighting 
both  the  Axis  and  the  Communists,  even  then 
active  in  the  area. 

There's  no  end  to  the  storlea  that  can  be 
told  about  adventurous  Americana.  Under 
the  name  Carmichael  Smith  I  published  a  spy 
story  called  Atomsk  about  a  nervy  American, 
who  looked  like  a  Japaneae.  getting  in  and 
out  of  a  Russian  atomic  plant  i  years  ago. 
Soon  after  the  book  was  published  I  talked 
to  an  American  officer  whose  real-life  exploits 
had  topped  the  wildest  adventures  of  my 
imaginary  hero.  When  I  told  him  what  my 
spy  novel  had  been  about  be  said: 

"You  couldn't  get  anybody  to  believe  that. 
Ifa  toe  wUd     •     •     •-•• 

All  this  officer  bad  done  waa  to  ride  around 
on  tralna  in  enemy  territory,  stealing  docu- 
ments by  the  process  of  walking  into  enemy 
headquarters,  picking  them  up,  putting  them 
in  a  brief caae.  and  walking  out.  His  work 
was  technically  espionage,  but  the  knowledge 
that  he  existed,  conveyed  to  tl»  enemy  mind, 
was  a  form  of  psychological  warfare. 

Americana  can  do  the  >ob.  We  have 
Americans  of  every  siae,  color,  language, 
and  skill — Japanese -Americana,  Ruaalan- 
Amer  leans.  Ukrainian -Americans.  Hindu- 
Americans.  There  isn't  any  kind  of  Anurl- 
can  we  haven't  got. 

So  why  insist  that  we  fight  with  armed 
forces  only?  Revolutionary  techniques  can 
fill  in  a  tremendous  gap  between  our  global 
commitments,  for  one  peart,  and  o»x  military, 
logistic,  and  financial  ci^MMSlty  tc  put  actual 
armed  farces  sroucid  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
another  part.  Half  a  biUlon  dollars  Is  very 
little  money  in  orthodox  uillltary  terms. 

Russia  s  downfall  could  be  gotten  ready 
by  the  use  of  three  instruments:  (U  Politi- 
cal warfare:  (2)  white  psychological  warfare; 
and  (31  black  psychological  warfare. 

Political  warfare  consists  of  the  use  of 
politics  to  supplement  the  winning  of  wsr 
or  to  achieve  purposes  ccanparable  to  those 
usually  aecompUsbed  by  war. 

White  psychological  warfare  Is  the  term 
for  propaganda  carried  on  la  the  open. 

Black  psychological  warfare  is  the  trade 
name  for  secret  propaganda,  waged  either 
by  dlaguiaed  agents  or  by  other  clandestine 


What  could  we  aoeomfdlsh  with  $500,000.- 
000  spent  on  black  operations  directed 
against  Russia  and  her  aateUltes? 

Let's  guess  at  ths  budget.  Three  armed 
rebeUtans  at  $8O.00O4X»  each:  another  (:ood- 
aiaed  underground  lust  shcvt  at  rebitllion 
for  $5O4X)e,00O.  Party  major  poUtical  con- 
■ptracles  at  sa,fiOO.OOO.  Tw&ty  thouaand 
rumor-mongers,  saboteurs,  saaaasins.  rack- 
cteeis,  and  oth«  revolutioalsts  at  an  over- 
head cost  of  tacoOO  per  man.  These  are 
gussnrin.  but  they  are  pretty  good  guesses. 
Would  $600,000,000  be  worth  while? 

No.  It  would  be  a  eoaapltte  waste  If 
money  alone  la  spent.  We  cant  buy  enthu- 
alMsm.  We  can't  buy  hope.  We  can't  buy 
nuutyrdom  or  heroism.  We  ean  get  these 
Intangibles  only  by  offtflng  the  offensive 
spirit  ourselves,  only  by  being  willing  to  look 
beyond  the  downfall  of  the  Communist  rs- 
Klmes  to  a  good  world  for  the  whole  human 
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Tk«  moral  aSact.  Um  Mnroua  %dA 
MBoUotwl  WMtf  and  Uar  of  daddlng  to  aup- 
port  our  own  fifth  ooiumns  acalnat  RuhU 
vooM  b*  rabstantUL 

roe  •fiOO.000.000  plug  •ntbuaUBin.  on  the 
other  hand,  «•  oould  launch  a  saaaalT*  and 
tcrriryliif  rampalcn  at  poUUcal.  white,  and 
black  psycholoflcal  warfare  and  eome  eco- 
nomic warfare  agaliMt  lioecow. 

Even  U  we  did  not  stop  RuMtao  aggrenlon 
for  the  time  being,  wn  could  cauia  It  to  falter. 
By  taking  the  offensive  we  could  make  the 
U.  8.  8.  a.  and  lU  ■atellltea  spend  big  money 
In  meeting  our  email  money.  Increased  po- 
lice meaauree.  lower  economic  production. 
hlghtf  defence  budgeU.  greater  acctuity  ex- 
penditure, wider  and  mere  wasteful  deploy- 
ment of  troops  and  police — tbeee  would  be 
■ome  of  the  Initial  reeulu  of  Americana  ^v. 
tng  a  hotfoot  to  the  Politburo. 

Political  welfare  could  support  antt -So- 
viet govemmente-ln-exile  for  all  the  Inm- 
curtaln  countries.    Take  one  example. 

The  world  needs  a  democratic  Russian 
Oovemment  very  badly.  Obviously  sucli  a 
gOTemment  cannot  be  set  up  In  Russia  in 
the  face  at  millions  of  Informers,  spies,  mlll- 
tarlaed  and  special  police,  but  an  antl-Stalln 
goeemmcnt  could  easily  be  set  up  outside 
of  SuMla.  Sren  If  Russia's  seat  In  the 
United  Nations  were  not  given  to  the  new 
govMnment.  It  could  at  least  send  its  own 
delegation  to  protest  In  proper  form  every 
time  Stalin's  delegate  opened  his  mouth. 
The  RuMlana  themselves  have  a  case  ugatnst 
Stalin,  and  If  they  know  that  others  outside 
of  Rusela  are  encouraged  to  work  for  their 
Ubaratkm.  we  may  get  a  real  reaction. 

We  even  have  our  choice  of  leaders  for 
MKh  a  democratic  Russian  Government.  In 
the  United  SUtes  we  have  the  last  legit- 
imate president  of  Russia.  Aleksandr  Keren- 
■U.  He  repreaents  the  first  wave  of  refus:ees 
Who  left  after  World  War  I.  Then  there  Is 
Oooatantlne  Boldyreff.  another  leader  who 
left  after  World  War  H.  There  are  bun- 
dreda  of  others. 

Often  govemments-ln-exlle  can  exist  on 
tiM  baste  of  recognition  by  only  a  few  gov- 
enuBcnta.  The  Royal  Hungarian  Govern - 
meut  It.  for  example,  still  recognized  by 
Vraaeo  Spain.  The  Spanish  Republican 
Oov«rnBMnt  la  atUl  recognised  by  liexleo. 
BseogBttkm  helps  the  govemments-ln-exlle 
to  keep  going.  Such  exile  govemmenU 
send  their  cfwn  sptsa  back  to  home  territory 
to  obtain  information,  sabotage  military 
preparatloos.  rescue  political  pTiacsitn  or 
captlws  worfesrs.  and  provide  a  safs  haven 
tor  dsfsetors. 

Along  with  prodemocratic  governments, 
W  eould  htip  set  up  friendly  armies  from 
tbm  tvaa-«urtatn  countries.  We  would  chal- 
tte  Reds  with  the  presence  of  a  11b- 
foree  which  might  be  turned  against 
and  set  up  a  way  to  support  those  who 
from  Conunimlst  dictatorships. 
WlMt  ean  w«  do  with  Pollah  majors,  Rus- 
itaii  Uautanaat  colonela.  Bulgarian  captains 
viko  eoBks  over  to  our  side?  What  can  we  do 
vttft  aMmbars  of  the  Sad  secret  police  who 
av«  fM  ttp  wttli  the  totaUtarian  way  of  life? 
would  And  oar  democratle.  free 
bewUdanng.  If  they 
Jala  avalsa  on  our  slds  for  a  while. 
M  wmuM  ••••  ttaa  shock  of  Isavlng  their 

Oeneral  Anders*  Pol- 

the  BiirtsB  Uberatloo  Army 

Itotad  alasost  laimsdistsly; 

ecMBmanding  oncers  survive. 

to* 

ti     multtnatUmal.      Many 

to  stop  and  to  defeat 

not  bo  BO  proud  that 

to  aMalate  m  mnanpoty  on  dying*. 

U  shoot  OaauBunlsts, 

ifoteot. 

I  tiaiKod  vtth  a  promt. 

Bfltosr  wbo  had 

and  who  waa  tsmpo- 

Of^  for  his  own  safskssptng. 


In  the  military  prlstin  of  an  antl-Communist 
government.     I  said 

"Don't  you  realize  that  many  other  Com- 
munists have  had  to  leave  comniunl.sm 
for  reasons  of  conscientiousness?  Dun  t  you 
realize  there  are  many  jchers  like  you  who 
have  seen  the  cruelties  and  mlstalces  of 
Stalin  and  who  would  welcome  you  iv.  carry- 
ing on  the  real  right  ;  jt  human  decency 
and  the  welfare  if  tlie  common  people  .if 
the  world — the  fl^lif    .uMir.st  btalii.'" 


The  mans  eyes  li; 
as  though  he  were  >: 
no.  I  never  heard    <:  ' 
are  they      •      •      • 

Another  techjr.qw 
Comm.uni.sU5    a;),ir*    : 
already  ha.s  br   ivfr. 
ship      of       M'l.sr    -A 


:u'  He  almus:  I'xiked 
iiic.  l<j  cry.  saying.  "Nd. 
'.em.     •      •      •      Where 

•.'i'.slst.s  uf  .spli^tms:  The 
■•'n\  each  i'i.iT  Tl'^i 
•  '>r'  f.'-m  thp  '1;(-T;i-.)r- 
.\i.'  ther  C-  im:nu!.l.st 
leader,  now  living  m  retirement  on  Fornvisa. 
Is  the  la.st  president  of  the  Chinese  Soviet 
Republic.  Chan^  K':o-tao  President  Chans? 
did  nut  saivat^e  hU  brand  of  Cfimmunlsm 
from  the  clutches  of  Mao  Tse-tun=i 

PThaps  U  is  not  too  late  to  help  turn 
the  Chir.ese  Communists  against  Moscow. 
Communi.st  leaders  both  bl?  and  little  break. 
away  in  the  satellite  countries  almost  every 
weeic  Country  by  country  the  United  States 
would  have  .\  major  decision  to  make. 

Should  wf"  support  the  all-out  anti-Com- 
munists like  Kereri.ski  and  Bi-iIrl'T"''  ^r 
should  'xe  help  the  heretic  Com.ir. ■,.;;:-".-  lifce 
Tito  and  Cha::ij  Kuo-taC 

In  Burma.  India,  and  Ceylon  there  are 
rebellious  factions  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment, in  Hungary.  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia there  were  The  Communist  schis- 
matics In  Eastern  Europe  did  not.  with  the 
exception  of  Tito,  obtain  our  effective  help 
in  tlm.e  to  stay  alive. 

In  many  situations  we  might  find  1:  nec- 
essary to  supp<3rt  secretly  or  openly  ho:h  the 
antl-Commuiusts  and  the  schismatic  Com- 
munists  for  the  time  being 

White  psychol'.)s;icai  w.irjare  could  take  the 
form  of  the  Voice  of  .America  f.ir  example 
The  Daily  Worker  l>  .m  example  finni  Che 
Russian  side  In  each  case  trie  snurce  of 
propaganda  is  wh.it  ;t  pr;..lesses  to  be 

This  type  uf  Wirtare  can  supplemer.t  sub- 
version. It  call  encourage  the  overthrow 
of  dictatorships  It  can  promise  a  point 
of  refuge.  It  can  boast  about  the  clandes- 
tine operations   without   giving   them   away. 

Without  adding  anythmg  to  Its  present 
budget,  the  State  Department — under  its 
Voice  of  America  program— could  boast 
about  the  effectiveness  a',  the  espionage  sab- 
otage, subversion,  and  other  activities  car- 
ried on  behind  the  iron  curtain. 

When  I  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  .\rmy 
oCBcers  detailed  tu  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation policy  center  during  the  war  I 
found  that  one  of  the  allied  themes  most 
certain  to  ^et  a  iieated  a.xls  resp^mse  was 
the  statement  that  we  had  friends  in  their 
territory. 

Right  now  Mao  Tse-tuug's  radio  is  boa.it- 
Ing  about  how  many  thousand  Anierican- 
Insplred  spies  the  Chinese  Communist  po- 
lice and  army  are  catcliing  What  would 
happen  If  they  came  to  the  fx)lnt  where  they 
really  believed  that  a  big  An\encan -supported 
revolutionary  network  was  moving  Into 
China?  At  the  other  end  of  the  Communist 
world  It's  the  same  story.  The  trials  at 
Budapest.  Bucharest,  and  Prague  keep  harp- 
ing on  the  theme  that  capUallsm  has  cor- 
rupted once-honored  Commun.st  leaders.  II 
we  give  them  a  taste  of  the  reality  we  can 
count  on  them  to  expand  the  story  them- 
selves. 

Black  psychological  warfare  would  Involve 
either  Americans  or  antl-Stalin  Russians 
publishing  underground  newspapers  within 
Bu»la.  Combined  with  political  warfare. 
It  would  attempt  to  orgsnlze  Russian  In- 
tellectuals, technicians,  workers,  and  peas- 
ants Into  conspiratorial  groups  designed  to 
overthrow  Stalin  with   or  without   the    help 


of  the  United  Nations  or  American  Armed 
Forces,    when    the    time    came    for    Rusaia's 

liberation. 

In  specific  cases,  sabotage,  assassination, 
and  similar  methods  might  be  needed.  The 
value  of  subversion  lies  In  the  effects  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

Black  psychological  warfare  could  do  to 
Ru.ssia  exactly  what  she  Is  doing  to  Amer- 
ica, while  giving  the  Politburo  no  more  legal 
grounds  fur  war  against  us  than  we  already 
have  for  war  against  International  commu- 
nism. 

Finally  economic  warfare  techniques 
would  supplement  these  other  op«n.  semi- 
secret,  and  secret  methods  of  atta:k-8hort- 
of-war  The  Russians  are  known  to  have 
pnn'cd  excellent  counterfeits  o  United 
Sta'ps  currency.  They  are  known  to  have 
sabotaged  factories,  to  have  encou;  aged  the 
destruction  of  raw  materials,  to  have  pro- 
m.  ted  pcor.rmic  chaos  within  non-Soviet 
countries  Americans  are  just  as  bright  as 
Stalinist  Riis.sians  and  anti-Communist  Rus- 
sians are  probably  brighter,  when  it  comes 
to  working  on  Russian  territory,  than  either 
Americans  or  Stalin's  career  boys. 

Th'^re  is  no  trick  In  the  whole  Communist 
arsenal  of  subversion  which  we  c  :iuld  not 
match  If  we  decided  to  do  so 

Such  a  program  could  start  wl  h  $500,- 
000  000.  That  amount  spent  on  ordinary 
v.ert;-ijns  wiU  produce  three  dlvlslo  is  at  the 
front,  with  economies  it  might  pre  duce  Ave 
of  SIX,  But  .$500,000,000  for  .subvers:  jn  wotUd 
have  the  effect  on  Communism  o'  at  least 
30  .American  divisions. 

With  that  sum  we  could  turn  the  cost 
accontmij  of  black  strategy  the  ether  way 
around  We  could  let  the  Russians  spend 
the  bi^  money  fighting  our  llttl ;  money. 
We  c  Hild  let  them  wonder  about  *-here  we 
were  going  to  strike  at  them  next. 

N  )t  only  where,  but  at  whom?  And  with 
whaf  And  through  whom?  Ai  d  when? 
And  why? 

If  we  spent  $30,000,000,000  on  d  fense.  I 
suggest  we  spend  one  one-hundn  dth  that 
much  on  the  revolution  for  freed  jm.  The 
methods  might  not  be  tidy,  but  the  goal,  a 
free  and  democratic  Russia  In  a  wl  oily  con- 
stitutional and  war-free  world.  Is  worth  al- 
most any  price  the  human  race  :  3  able  to 
pay 


William  Randolph  Heant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP  KS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  August  14. 191 1 

Mr  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  ps  ssing  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Sr.  the  re- 
nowned newspaperman,  autl  or,  and 
legislator. 

Mr.  Hearst  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  our  great  and  ever-e  tpanding 
newspaper  and  publishing  busi;  less.  He 
was  a  devout  advocate  of  the  f r  ?e-enter- 
prlse  system,  and  dedicated  hts  life  to 
freedom  of  expression  as  provided  for 
In  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Cor  stitution. 
Mr.  Hearsts  life  was  a  very  ricl  i  and  full 
one.  studded  with  innumerable  good 
deeds  and  worthy  accompli&hi  aents. 

To  the  bereaved  Hearst  amily.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  3  our  pro- 
found loss  Is  being  shared  not  0;  ily  by  the 
great  enterprise  William  Ran(  olph.  Sr. 
represented,  but  by  the  Congre  is  and  all 
the  American  people  as  well. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUroaxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIYB3 

Tuesday.  July  31.  1951 

Mr.  EXDTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me,  I  am  pleased  to  herewith  call  to  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  each  and 
every  Member  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, the  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
by  the  thirty -sixth  international  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Kiwanis  at  St. 
Louis.  July  17.  1951. 

Having  been  presented  with  the  first 
past-president's  pen  of  the  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  having  been  a 
member  of  that  club  for  many  years,  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  very  inspiring 
and  constructive  patriotic  devotions  of 
the  rank  and  file  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Kiwanis. 

In  addition  to  the  text  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  I  find  that  ihe  annual 
report  of  the  secretary,  O.  E.  Peterson, 
shows  amongst  other  things,  as  follows: 

Monthly  club  reporta  vil>rate  with  thou- 
sands of  such  heartwarming  examples  of 
Kiwanis  In  action.  Typical  of  the  inntuner- 
able  services  rendered  by  clube  the  past  year 
are  such  items  as  those :  Over  2.138.000  young 
people  were  provided  with  supervised  recre- 
ation; nearly  10.000  baseball  and  other  ath- 
letic teams  were  sponsored;  almost  61.000 
youths  were  helped  through  conservation  of 
hearing  activities:  7,033  juvenile  delinquents 
were  assisted,  3,298  scouting  and  camp  fire 
units  were  sponsored,  or  an  average  of  one 
pier  club. 

in  the  field  of  community  and  national 
services  we  find  nearly  42,000  Klwanians 
serving  on  local  school  boards,  hospital 
boards  and  other  civic  boards;  over  140.000 
fanners  entertained  at  Klwanls-Parmers 
meetings:  2.^136  separate  activltlea  promot- 
ing economy  In  gOTemment,  2.087  physically 
handicapped  persons  employed;  Government 
savings  bonds  sold  by  Klwanians  exceeded 
$7,500,000:  over  $8,750,000  raised  for  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  Red  Cross,  polio,  cancer  and 
tuberculosis. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolutions  ADOPrxD  bt  thx  THixTY-snrrH 

AnFTUAL  COWVXKTION  OF  KiWANIS  IimCXNA- 

TioNAi.  AT  St.  Loins,  Mo..  Junk  20.  195L 
AocaxssrvK  crroxivsHip 

Whereas  we  are  the  trustees  of  freedom  In 
our  land  and  in  our  time,  and  upon  us  fall 
the  duties,  the  responsibilities  and  the  op- 
pcrtunltles  of  preserving  and  maintaining 
our  Individual  liberties  and  democratic  In- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas  democracy  at  home  can  be  lost 
by  default  if.  through  apathy,  indUferenoe. 
neglect,  we  fall  to  make  intelUsent  use  a< 
our  elective  franchise;  and 

Whereas  in  this  crisis  of  our  nations, 
greater  efficiency  In  government,  balanced 
budgets,  and  the  elimination  of  nooMsential 
expenditures  become  vital  to  our  continued 
free  existence:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  through 
the  valuable  servioea  of  the  Boovm  Commla- 
slon  In  the  United  States  that  great  poasl- 
billtles  exist  for  the  {ffomotion  of  economy 
and  efficiency  in  our  jOvemments  but  thera 
still  rests  upon  us  aa  dtlaens  Um  duty  to 
oeate  and  sustain  a  reawakened  public 
oonadencc  th*t  shall  serve  as  our  safecuatd 


against  tmneocMary  govemmental  expendi- 
tures :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  toy  Klwanla  IntcmatloDal.  That 
we  foster  a  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  voting  prlvllegea  and  urge 
that  every  dtlaen  vote  in  all  elections;  that 
we  insist  upon  the  cdlminatlon  of  unneces- 
sary governmental  functions  and  other 
waste;  that  we  renew  our  demands  that  the 
rec(xnmendatlons  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion be  made  wholly  effective  and  Imple- 
mented. 

oacAinEED  caiicz 

Whereas  the  dlscloetires  of  the  Kefauver 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
otl-er  agencies  hare  revealed  corruption  of 
public  officials  and  law-enforcement  officers, 
and  the  existence  of  organized  crime  oper- 
ating defiance  of  law  and  public  decency: 
Therefore  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  Kiwanis  International, 
through  its  clubs  and  members,  maintain  a 
sustained  effort  tc  Induce  all  legislative  bod- 
ies to  enact  effective  laws  to  prevent  these 
illegal  and  immoral  practices  and  to  eufcrce 
severe  penalties  on  all  those  guilty  of  such 
offenses. 

nrrBGxrrT  iw  pttblic  omcx 
Whereas  the  Investigations  of  the  Pul- 
bright  committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate hsve  revealed  practices  axnong  officials 
In  Government  which  are  base  and  merce- 
nary and  in  flagrant  disregard  of  public 
welfare:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Kiwanis  Intemstlonal  rig- 
orously condemn  all  such  nvisuse  of  official 
Influence  and  power:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Klwanians  swake  from 
general  complacency  and  fulfill  their  citlaen- 
shlp  responsibilities  by  denouncing  the  im- 
proper use  of  public  office  and  by  seeking 
the  election  and  appointment  of  men  of 
unquestioned  honcK'  and  probity. 

rMTLATION 

Whereas  the  present  Inflationary  trends  are 
recognized  as  a  serious  threat  to  national 
solvency  and  the  security  and  well  being  of 
otnr  people:  Therefore  be  it 

ResoJred.  That  Kiwanis  International  com- 
mend those  legislative  committees  and  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress  and  Parliament 
who  are  endeavoring  to  eliminate  and  cur- 
tail unnecessary  and  extravagant  budget 
items,  and  that  we  extend  to  such  repre- 
sentatives all  possible  encouragement  and 
support  by  refraining  from  all  demands  upon 
governmental  bodies  which  tend  to  cause  un- 
necessary governmental  expenditures:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  all  citizens  to  ac- 
cept their  reeponalbUlty  to  make  this  resolu- 
tion effective,  working  together  as  partners 
in  our  economic  system  and  avoiding  all 
stA'Jh  action  as  will  lend  impetiis  to  infla- 
tionary trends. 

coMMinnsM 

Whereas  there  are  many  subversive  forces 
seeking  to  overthrow  the  GoveramenUi  of  tha 
United  States  and  Canada;  ard 

Whereas  Kiwanis  International  has  always 
opposed  and  vigorously  continues  to  oppose 
communism  in  any  form;  and 

Whereas  these  subveTslve  groups  attempt 
to  UM  the  names  of  outstanding  people  and 
organizations  of  unquestl<»»d  Integrity  to 
further  their  unlawful  purp<»ea:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  all  Klwanians  and 
Klvranls  cluba  to  inveetlgatc  thoroughly  all 
organlBatktna,  committees,  and  IndividUfils 
asking  sui^port  or  endcnrsemt  nt  before  per- 
mitting or  countenancing  ttie  use  by  such 
hodlfla  of  IndlvMuai  endonentent  or  q>cn- 
aorshlp  by  Kiwanis:  he  tt  further 

Uaotoed,  That  we  cooperate  wtth  the  i»op- 
er  sutborltlea  of  Canada  and  the  United 
BUtea  In  Tcparttng  any  rabversive  activity 
whleh  may  be  danc»aia  to  lli«  tntomal  m- 
curtty  oC  our  xmp&tMcm  eOHDtzlM;  and  ha  tt 
turthar 


Jtetolced.  That  we  urge  the  support  of 
the  general  put>lie  In  banning  Commimlats 
from  Federal,  State,  provincial,  or  local 
governmental  payrolla.  and  from  oiDces  or 
positions  of  public  trtjst. 

trmrvB  vAnom 

Whereas  history  ihowi  that  peace  Is  tb« 
product  of  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas  disarmament  and  world  peace 
can  only  be  achieved  by  world  order  under 
International  law:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Rations  as  presently 
constituted,  although  It  has  many  notable 
accomplishments  to  Its  credit,  lacks  atithor- 
Ity  to  enforce  its  orders  end  decisions,  and 
under  its  present  charter  Is  Incapable  o*  re- 
straining any  nation'  which  may  foster,  fo> 
m''nt,  or  wage  war:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  Kiwanis  International  re- 
affirms Its  complete  coinfkleDce  In  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,  and  gives  whole- 
hearted support  to  its  ideals,  alms,  and  ob- 
jects, and  calls  upon  the  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  initiate  cuch  amendments  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  as  wlU  strengthen  the  United 
Nations,  so  that  it  will  be  capable  of  instirlng 
world  peace  and  securing  to  all  peoples  their 
right  to  maintain  their  own  dotnestlc,  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  rell^ous  In- 
sututlons:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and 
all  members  of  the  Federal  legislative  bodiea 
of  both  countries. 

TBI  KOBXAJi  waa 

Be  it  resolved.  That  Kiwanis  International 
express  its  deep  sense  of  obligation  and 
gratitude  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  our  countrlea,  and  our  sym- 
patliy  to  those  who  have  sustained  casu- 
alties; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  Kawanlans  cheerfully 
and  promptly  make  all  necessary  sacrifices 
to  win  the  war  and  assure  a  world  at  peace. 

CAWAIU-XTKTm  STAtXa  nnEHSSKIV 

One  of  the  {Binclpal  (^|ectlv«M  of  Klwanla 
International  Is  the  fostering  of  biendahlp. 
good  will,  and  understanding  lietween 
Canada  and  the  Unitod  States. 

The  attainment  of  this  Ideal  has  been  mad* 
possible  by  the  fact  that  our  peoples  have 
never  permitted  artificial  barriers  to  stand 
between  them  but  throtigh  pvaonal  eontacta, 
cooperative  association,  and  mutual  under- 
standing, have  reaped  the  benefits  of  active 
individual  participation  In  thoae  human  re- 
lationshlpa  which  bring  peace  on  earth  and 
good  wUl  among  men. 

The  harmonious  relations  ttetwecn  tha 
peoples  of  Canada  and  the  United  Htates 
are  conclusive  evidence  that  common  un- 
derstanding and  reapect  between  peoples 
and  nations  provide  tha  best  answer  to  prob- 
lems of  International  peace  and  security: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Kiwanis  International  ihall 
continue  to  stress  as  one  of  Its  major 
objectives  an  Increasing  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  both  countries  enjoy  from 
the  friendly  relations  between  Canaifa  and 
the  United  States,  and  advance  this  practical 
example  of  bow  two  natioos  and  two  peoptos 
can  live  harmoniouily  as  nelghbarB  whan 
each  respects  the  rights,  prlvUegea.  and 
achievements  of  the  other. 

mtlLTBKXm  VOB  AIJUBLA  AMD  RAWAXI 

Be  tt  resoioed  by  KimmniM  Infmaiiomal, 
TbMX  the  admlartnn  to  statehood  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  Is  In  the  national  interest,  and 
we  urge  the  Congrcaa  of  the  United  States 
to  give  immediate  and  favcrahls  action  on 
their  petltiona  for  statehood;  ha  It  further 

Mesolxted.  That  a  copy  (O.  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  tha  President  of  the  United 
Btataa.  the  President  of  the  Saoat*.  the 
Speaker  of  the  Bouae.  and  each  Mamher  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statca. 
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Btlniwd  ■uooMi  of  oar  aeaiMMalo 
k  of  tr««  mtvprtat  nqmw  tba  cooper- 
^kn  of  labor  and  iiiatiac*BX*ot.    lUls  oo- 

out  noult  (MXly  troot  a  o(»B|ilet« 

1  Uwroi^li  undowtandlng  of  tha  almi  and 

of  aacb  group.     It  la  aaamUal  that 

from  lalMT  and  Bumaga irwnt  ixMst 

In  an  objocuva  manner  tlMlr 

Wa  baUava  that  Klwanla 

aboaM  t^  tba  tnttlatlva  tn  brlnflnc  labor 
and  iMiiBfiiniii  togatbar.  Wa  raoommend 
ttet  Khraola  cliibo  acttvaly  Arlva  tbrougb 
tMb  pncruna,  labor*inanag«ment  commlt- 
taoa  «'"1  taa  ot  tba  nwn^batablp  claMtflca- 
tloa  of  organbnd  labor,  to  bring  labor  and 
at  Into  a  doaer  and  mora  banno- 
"ralatkwtahlp. 


to  a  growing  tmaOeaej  tn  the 
Unltad  Btatae  and  r^»*«**  \o  subaUtutt  state 
for  prtvau  entarprtae:  and 
our  eountrlea  haw  acfatered  the 
standard  of  IlTlng  known  and  afford 
tbia  graataat  ceonofnlc  opportunities  to  the 
tBdtvMoal  ondH*  a  free  oompetittTe  enter- 
aratam  which,  tn  two  world  ware  bac 
tbe  power  and  aooompllsh- 
aaanta  of  rrecman  acting  through  tvlvate 
lattlatlva:  and 

tbare  to  at  preaent  a  concerted 
Iff  mdlTkluaii  and  groups  to  substitute 
alata  aoctoMam  for  the  present  free-en terprtse 
ayatam  and  democratic  form  of  government : 
Ba  tt 

Ba  icifsig.  That  Klwanto  International  does 
ampbatleally  ooodcmn  and  deplore  this  ten- 
and  cnergcticallj  opposes  socl&UsUc 
upon  all  flalda  of  private  en< 
M  contrary  to  our  way  of  life.  We 
«f*  (>>■*  Klwanlans  wage  a  vigorous  cam- 
palfB  of  adneatkm  to  expoee  the  false  prem- 
taaa  of  aoelaUsm  and  to  Impart  the  knowledge 
of  tha  banaflta  «iJoyed  under  a  free  and  in- 
it  eoonocny. 

we  are  mindful  of  tba  disabled 
In  Oovaiumant  ho^ittala  and  at 
and  wa  reaUaa  that  were  It  not  for  the 
pfttrtoUe  sacrtJQcaa  made  by  these  loyal  and 
faUlkful  mambors  of  tha  Armed  Forces  of 
tbaaa  nr****^*  we  would  not  now  enjoy  the 
Ilbartlaa  ax.d  hlasrtngi  of  free  men:  Now. 
I.  ba  It 

niat  wa  urge  our  famlUas  and 
fnenda  to  ahow  them  greater  consideration 
by  Bkora  frequent  natu  and  other  maiOfes- 
tatiooa  of  appreciation;  be  It  further 

UmttmA.  That  all  Kiwania  eluba  be  naked 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  activities  to 
kta  to  our  sick  and  diaabled  veter- 
>  that  tbalr  services  were  not  in  vain,  that 
va  ara  avar  mindful  of  their  part  In  the 
stkm  of  these  nations,  and  that  their 
art  oontlnually  in  our  BMmoiy. 


the  lose  of  Ufa  and  injurleii  due 

trmfle  aeddanto  constitute  a  great,  na- 

ealamlty.  and  it  to  appar«at  that  most 

accldenta  are  due  to  negligence  and 

and  are  avoidable:  Be  it 

That  aU  Klwanto  clubs  sttack 

on  a  comauintty  baala,  giving 

prevention     programs     a    definite 

their    acttvltlea:    and    be    it 


practices    and     expansion     of     conservation 
methods:  Now    therefore,  be  It 

Rraoli^ed.  Thai  we  continue  to  encourage 
and  support  thia  wc^rk  and  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain a  more  c<x)rdinated  and  constructive 
conservation  program,  that  we  request  our 
eluba  to  cooperate  in  further  develi.pmpnt 
and  extension  of  t.'iese  projects  so  that  .,!ur 
natural  reatiurces  aiay  be  better  cor.served 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  md  our  p(«terUy. 

.SLTPfJST  or  CHt-TlCHES 

Whereas  we  ar?  living  in  an  era  of  unrest 
and  uncertainty  when  the  thliiKins?  of  na- 
tional and  world  leaders  is  rcnfu.-ed  because 
of  the  stress  of  ii:tr,ic.r;;il  «:;d  w;.rld  condi- 
tions;   and 

Whereas  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  m 
material  and  mundane  a.T.urs  has  permea::cd 
the  moral  and  spiritual  thmkink;  of  our  peo- 
ples and  Is  having  a  disturbing  etTect  .>n. 
their  faith  m  The  future  und  tlieir  faith  in 
the  Almighty  G<id    Therrfure  be  it 

Resolted.  That  Kiwanis  Internatlonai  re- 
alBrm  its  strong  faith  in  the  true  and  ever- 
living  God  and  the  religcioiu  concepts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  that  we  re- 
Iterate  our  faith  in  the  future  (jf  our  homes, 
our  churches,  and  uur  sch'.Kils — the  great  in- 
stitutions of  ijur  nations,  and  that  we  re- 
dedlcate  our  efT.Tts  ro  n^Alntam  high  spir- 
itual Ideals   in    lur  ';a:ids.    be   it   further 

Resohfd.  That  Kiwanis  clubs  continue 
their  active  suppxjrt  o'  the  churches  and  their 
programs  devoted  to  raislne  the  moral  and 
spiritual  level  of  our  peoples,  and  that  all 
Bliwanians  be  encHiraKed  to  work  Inces- 
santly through  their  homes,  churches,  and 
schools  to  renew  and  to  strengthen  the  spir- 
itual lives  of  our  people,  our  communities, 
and   our   nations 

YOLTH 

To  the  youth  of  our  international  sphfre 
will  come  the  task  of  preserving  the  ideals  of 
our  way  of  iife  Knowing  that  pr  iper  prep- 
aration Is  essential  for  their  woric  m  the 
years  ahead,  we  hereby  recognize  ojr  respon- 
sibility to  assist  m  their  training  and  edu- 
cation. We  pledge  the  efforts  uf  .nir  clubs 
In  the  sponsoring  and  furthering  of  youth 
activities  that  w>j  may  do  our  par'  1. 1  {i.;ster 
character  building,  citizenship  umlerstand- 
Ing  and  leadership  amuiig  tiie  yuU'h  of  to- 
day— the  men  of  tomorrow 

NATIONAL    KIDS     DAT 

Whereas  National  Kids'  Day  ha-s  now  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  Kiwaius  y^^uth 
program  and  is  a  major  contnbutiim  t-!  the 
work  of  the  Nitii.-nal  Kid.s'  Day  Foundation: 
Be  It 

Rexohed.  That  all  Kiwanis  cliits  are  ur- 
gently requested  to  participate  in  tlus  move- 
ment in  September  of  each  yar  and  make  it 
an  annual  project  of  primary  importance  in 
their  club  program  of  youth  activities,  there- 
by acquainting  the  pub.ic  with  the  mtere'st 
of  Kiwanis  in  the  life  o:  the  yuuni:  ptMpie  in 
their  communitie.s 


That  wa  favor  tmlform   traffic 
tbalr  rigid  and  impartial  raforcemant, 
drtvlnc  Inatruetlona  and  Mfety  pro- 
a  part  of  tba  eurrleulum  in 


for  tba  welfare  of  our  nations  tt 

tal  that  wa  property  oonaerve 

al  TMOoreaa.  make  proper  uss  of 

the  fertility  thereof; 

ifmatiMial  baa  for 

and  sopportad  pro- 

taipi'o  vemcut  of  soU 


V.  I.  P.'i 


munities  surrounding  military  areas,  a 
situation   that  President  Tnuian  and 
many  of  us  in  Congress  have  co  idemned 
on  numerous  occasions: 
V.  I.  P.a 

The  President's  got  somethl:  g  there. 
Wlien  he  calls  the  great  body  of  yt  ung  serv- 
icemen V  I.  P 's  meaning  very  mportant 
persons,  he  hlU  the  nail  on  the  1  icad. 

The  President  made  his  ref  rence  to 
VI  P  s  last  week  when  he  was  ledicallng 
the  Presidential  lounge  In  the  Unli  n  Station 
in  Washington.  He  dedicated  t  to  the 
young  people  who  are  in  the  Arm  id  Forces. 

•We  ought  to  see  to  it  that  hey  have 
proper  recreation,  decent  housing  for  their 
families,  and  the  kind  of  treatr.  ent  they 
deserve  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  his  coun- 
try. They  have  not  been  getting  tJie  right 
sort  of  treatment.  Let  us  give  it  ;o  them," 
he  said. 

The  President  had  reference  to  'he  preju- 
dice and  discrimination  raised  against  serv- 
icemen in  many  areas,  especially  lear  large 
military  installations,  where  me  i  off  the 
post  '\re  often  esplolted.  Lack  if  recrea- 
tion facilities,  poor  housing  accom  nodations 
for  their  families,  and  a  general  )llking  by 
shopkeepers  and  proprietors  of  r  staurants 
are  among  some  of  the  accusat:  3ns  often 
made  by  servicemen. 

The  Presidents  designation  of  t  le  men  in 
service  as  V.  I.  P.'s  is  a  recognitto;i  befitting 
their  status,  for  they  are  very  lmp<  rtant  per- 
sons, very,  very  important,  in  tl.e  present 
state  of  world  affairs.  And  it  b«  hooves  all 
citizens  to  treat  them  with  the  con  ilderation. 
courtesy,  and  friendliness  which  they  are 
entitled  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McCUlRE 

or  coNNEcrtcrT 
nt  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mr.  McOUIRE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarki>,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude tn  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"V.  L  P.'s."  from  the  Meriden  tConn. ) 
Reeord  of  August  13.  This  editorial 
polntf  to  the  shameless  exploitation  of 
•ervlcemen  that  is  so  prevalent  in  com- 
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The  Dream  of  Two  Jersey  nen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.HART 

or    NrW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'  ATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14.  19  U 

Mr.  HART.     Mr.  Speaker,  ro  sweeter 

character  has  ever  blessed  the  (  arth  with 
his  presence  than  Jaseph  P.  Tumulty, 
who  served  as  Secretary  to  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  during  his  i  wo  terms 
in  the  \V'hite  House.  Recently  there  has 
tH'tn  published  a  book  Joe  Tuiiulty  and 
the  Wilson  Era.  \iTitten  by  Pro  .  John  M. 
Blum,  assistant  professor  of  listory  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology A  review  of  the  book  and  com- 
ments on  the  character  and  p  ersonality 
of  Mr  "\imulty  recently  appec  red  in  the 
Newark  Sunday  News,  Newark.  N.  J.  The 
article  is  wTitten  by  one  of  ts  disiin- 
liuished  correspondents,  Mr.  H?nry  Suy- 
dam.  who  is  thoroughly  faniliar  with 
the  personality  and  accomplis  .iments  of 
Mr.  Tumulty  as  well  as  with  the  polit- 
ical history  of  Woodrow  WUs<  n.  I  take 
pleasure  in  including  in  my  extension 
of  remarks  this  article  by  Mr  Suydam: 

The  DaEAM  or  Two  Jexbetmem  S  till  BaicHT 

IN  Man  s  Hope 

(By  Henry  Suydam) 

It  Ls  almost  s  commonplsce  that  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  wh  .tever  their 
achievements  in  the  domestic  r  aim.  arrive 
at  the  end  of  terms  with  the  he  pe  of  being 
remembered  for  some  outstand  ing  accom- 
pllshmant  In  tha  Oeld  of  foreign  aoUclas. 

Without  question  tt  is  lir.  Tr  iman*!  am- 
bition,   through    the    United    ^  stlona    and 


■tern  raarmamant,  to  prevent  a  tlilrd 
world  war.  It  was  Mr.  Sooaevelt'k  ssplratlon 
to  win  the  Second  Workl  War.  a  goal  that 
was  in  sight  before  his  death.  Mr.  Hoorer 
will  be  remembered  for  Ills  moratorltun  on 
Inter-AlIied  war  debCa,  Mr.  Ooolldge  tot  the 
Krllogg-Brland  Pact  outlawing  war,  aa  It  was 
hoped:  Mr.  Harding  for  the  first  great  effort 
at  limitation  of  naral  armaments  and  for 
the  attempt  to  stabilize  the  political  and 
geographical  balance  of  the  Paclflc. 

The  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson  wlU  ever  be 
associated  with  the  Idea  of  maintaining 
peace  through  International  organization. 
That  the  United  States  declined  to  become  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  tJiat 
the  League  failed  do  not  diminish  Wilson's 
tragic  fame.  The  vision  of  Wilson  as  a 
peacemaker  has  become  dimmed  In  aoma 
memories,  but  it  never  faded  in  the  heart  of 
his  New  Jersey  secretary,  Joseph  Patrick 
Tumulty. 

eucnva 

Mr.  Tumulty,  who  went  from  the  Horse- 
shoe In  Jersey  City  to  the  White  House,  via 
Trenton,  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent  por- 
trait from  the  r^n  of  John  M.  Blum,  assist- 
ant professor  of  history  at  the  Massachusetta 
Institute  of  Technology,  working  under  a 
grant  from  Harvard  University.  (Joe  TM- 
multy  and  the  Wilson  Era,  Houghton  MllQln 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass..  f4.) 

Of  the  Wilson  era  an  enormous  amoimt 
has,  of  course,  been  written.  Mr.  Tumulty 
himself  has  written  about  It.  In  Woodrow 
Wilson  aa  I  Know  Him.  The  late  James  Ker- 
ney.  editor  of  the  Ti^nton  Tlmee.  wrote  Po- 
litical Bducatlon  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  These 
dealt,  in  part,  with  Wilson's  tcnninatlon  for 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  In  1810.  his  difficul- 
ties at  Trenton,  his  clashes  with  some  of  the 
leading  Democratic  politicians  In  this  State, 
who  had  helped  him  to  the  governorship 
and  his  preparations  fc»'  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1913, 
which  nominated  him  for  President  on  the 
forty-third  ballot. 

rATHXs  ann  sow 

Much  of  this  material  Is  recited  In  detail 
in  Mr.  Blum's  book,  with  special  emphasla. 
of  course,  on  the  rise  of  Mr.  T^unulty  to 
prominence,  first.  In  New  Jersey,  then  In  tha 
Nation,  because  of  his  association  with  Wil- 
son. The  relationship  was  at  the  beginning 
and  even  In  the  earlier  phases  of  Wilson's 
Presidential  tenure  of  the  order  of  the  re- 
lationship between  father  and  scm,  for  Wll- 
■on.  despite  his  final  bitter  experiences  at 
Princeton,  was  affectionate  and  appredatlva 
of  the  qualltiee  of  those  close  to  him.  It 
was  not  until  the  harrassments  of  the  Whlta 
House  began  to  change  him  that  be  became 
rusplclous.  resentful,  and.  after  his  illnesa, 
querulous,  unstable,  unpredlctatde. 

Mr.  Blvun.  author  of  this  new  work,  was 
bom  In  1921.  It  was  In  1931  that  Woodrow 
Wilson,  stricken  In  health,  left  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Tumulty  retired,  too.  to  tha 
financial  compensations  of  a  private  law 
practice.  Thua  Mr.  Blum  never  saw  the 
subject  of  his  book  in  the  secretarial  ofllce, 

srauT 

Whether  he  knew  Mr.  Tiuntilty  afterward, 
there  is  no  evidence.  If  not.  he  has.  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
man.  Mr.  Blum  Is  the  first  to  have  been 
given  access  to  Mr.  Tumulty's  private  papers, 
and  perhapa  that  la  the  reason.  He  has 
further  had  the  benefit  of  oonvcraatlons 
with  several  members  of  the  White  Houm 
staff  during  the  Wilson  era.  with  various  at 
Mr.  Tumulty's  aaaoelatsa.  and  wttli  bla 
children. 

Still,  there  was  a  senaltlw.  lifting  quality 
about  Joe  that  Is  hard  to  put  down  oo 
paper.  He  had  the  oaobUe  taoe  of  an  aetor 
and  much  of  what  acton  can  "projaetlaa.'* 
Tou  fait  his  pre— Tica  tn  a  room,  and  tt  wa* 
a  good  feeling.    Be  eshlbttad.  with  mlddla 


age,  an  appearanoe  of  real  dlatlnetlon.  He 
waa  tha  most  ganoooa  at  nmi.  even  to  thoaa 
to  whom  he  had  no  reason  fcr  gratitude. 

Volatile,  romantic,  and  Imaginative,  qual- 
ities without  doobt  derived  from  bis  Oaello 
blood.  Joe  Ttunulty  had  an  enormous  range 
of  intcresu.  Tes>  he  was  a  patronage  dis- 
penser, familiar  with  the  Igiioble.  practical 
side  of  poUtlcs.  But  his  ao)ualntanceshlp 
at  the  White  Bouse  was  fai  broader  than 
political.  He  was  lnterest«l  In  all  that 
revolved  around  the  Presidential  ofllce — per- 
sons, events,  manlfestatlorts  of  human 
behavior. 

He  liked  personalities  of  the  theater  and 
stage,  artists,  writers,  and,  aSove  all.  news- 
papermen. He  did  not  like  all  newspaper- 
men, but  whether  he  liked  tliem  or  not.  be 
fought  their  battle,  for  he  -.hovght  a  free 
press  was  essential  to  a  free  fiovcTunent. 

CaAMD  MANNVB 

In  Wilson's  time  there  was  but  one  Presi- 
dential secretary,  ix>C  three  aa  there  were 
from  HoovCT  on.  Mr.  Tumulty  carried  out 
his  secretarial  duties  in  the  ^and  manner. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  pastilon  of  his  life. 
His  unstinted  and  unquenchable  admira- 
tion for  Wilson  withstood  liU  discourage- 
ments. 

When  Wilson  died.  Joe  silw  a  viaion — a 
vision  of  peace.  It  has  nev<!r  faded.  Per- 
haps, please  God.  Wilson's  dream  which 
came  to  be  no  leas  Tumulty's  will  stiU 
come  true. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

or  numaaoTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Auguit  11. 19S1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave   to   extend   my   r^iarks   in   the 

Record.  I  include  the  fouith  of  a  series 

of  articles  entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence 

Story."  which  appeared  tn  the  August  10 

edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.    This 

article  relates  to  the  importance  of  the 

St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 

in  guaranteeing  to  this  country  an  a(te- 

quate  svipply  of  iron  ore: 

Thb   St.   LawBBKO  Sroar — ^3bowi»o   8mtL 

OotAHO  Booars  SzAWAr  BacxxHO 

(By  Leo  fiondereggo^) 

(F3urth  of  a  serlBS) 

The  *»"iii  barrier  to  apprsval  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  miiy  be  unlocked 
with  a  key  of  bron. 

Tlie  hi^eat  defense  c^Ddali  In  the  country 
arc  rattling  this  new  key  in  an  old  lock, 
and  the  opposition  does  not  :-ellsh  the  sound 
It  makea. 

Much  of  the  seaway  derate  in  recent 
months  has  oacillated  betwven  two  vast  mag- 
netic poles.  One  of  these  U  the  Mcaabl 
range  tn  northern  Minnesota:  the  other  la 
the  bron  hills  that  rise  deep  In  the  Labrador- 
Quebec  wilderness  1,500  mlltis  to  ttM  north- 
east. 

Positive  and  negative  currents  of  argu- 
mant  flow  staadUy  betwaeo  these  opposite 
potas.  TtM  arfomant  prtn<dpally  conoema 
two  sldas  of  a  single  eoln: 

mm  great  ara  tha  Meaaoi  reeerres.  and 
how  rapidly  are  they  dwlndllngf 

How  badly  do  w«  nead  ttte  Labrador  de- 
poattif 

tt  baa  baen  koowa  for  a  long  time,  c€ 
eourae,  that  tb*  Iron  or*  rawirvas  of  the  Laka 
Btiperiar  rcgloa  ara  not  tottamlcn.     Bat 


the  ravenoua  demaadi  at  the  alllad  war  ma- 
chine tn  World  War  IL  ooup'M  with  stead- 
ily mounting  steel  naeds  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  have  given  the  problem  a  aharper 
foctie. 

RICH-CXABE  OBX  IB  UKITEO 

The  hills  of  Minnesota  have  provided  the 
Inilk  of  this  Nation's  iron  ore  for  two  gen- 
erations. It  Is  not  a  simple  mstter  to  figure 
out  how  much  ts  left.  All  a  layman  can  do 
ts  consult  the  experts.     The  experts  differ. 

Interpretations  of  what  the  experts  say 
differ  even  nKve.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude,  however,  that  there  is  a  sharply 
limited  reserve  of  high-grade,  dlrect-shlp- 
pii^  cnre  that  can  be  mined  by  open-pit 
methods. 

TlUkt  is  the  kind  of  ore  the  Mesabl  Range 
has  l>een  famous  for,  the  kind  that  Is  scooped 
out  of  the  earth,  dumped  into  cars  and  trun- 
dlec:  off  directly  to  the  ore  ships. 

Just  how  many  years'  supply  of  this  top- 
notch  we  remains,  no  one  knows.  Some 
experts  think  it  will  be  gone  In  10  years;  some 
add  a  few  to  that. 

Their  estimates  express  In  figures  what  the 
mammoth  Hull-Ruat-Mahonlng  pit  exprecees 
In  physical  terms:  Where  a  hill  of  Iron  rose 
60  years  ago  there  now  is  a  3-mUe-long  crater 
dug  by  man. 


DOoovEans  kxxp  pace  wttb  iciifttfo 

It  is  true,  at  course,  that  ore-supply  figures 
are  not  static.  Now  reserves  are  steadily  be- 
ing proven.  The  •discovery  of  (nre  has  almost 
kept  pact!  with  the  mining. 

It  ts  also  true  that  Minnesota  tax  policies 
encaurag.3  the  mining  companies  not  to  "dis- 
cover" ore  on  their  land  until  It  is  needed  fnr 
operatlons.  However,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  the  days  of  easy  scooping  are 
nearly  past. 

The  mining  people  have  a  word  they  like 
to  uae — expansit>le.  The  direct-shipping  ore 
is  the  rapidly  expansible  kind.  If  needs 
suddenly  rise,  as  in  time  of  war.  produc- 
tion can  be  doutded  by  putting  more  steam 
shovels  axul  railroad  cars  to  work. 

The  other  ores,  the  underground  stuff  and 
the  middle-grade  ore  that  requires  benefl- 
datlon,  are  not  as  expansible  as  the  direct- 
shipping  ore. 

Taoonlte  is  ev«n  less  so,  becauae  obtain- 
In;;  iron  from  thla  extremely  hard  rtxk  la 
TuacttcaUy  a  manufacturing  prooesa. 

If  the  question  is  narrowed  down  to  supply 
alone.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Mesabt  ts  go- 
ing to  be  producing  substantial  anMunts  of 
Ircm  ore  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  limits 
on  taconlte  are  astronomical. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  ramalns  that  the 
hUls  at  Mlnneaota  have  been  turned  inside 
out  and  shaken  of  their  Iron  for  half  a  cen- 
txiry.  No  matter  how  hard  we  shake  the  hills 
from  now  on — by  scouring  bedrock,  by  utUii- 
ing  ores  of  lower  and  lower  grade,  by  speedlnf 
up  production  from  taoonlte — our  tklast  fur- 
naces wUl  yawn  for  more  than  the  Mesabl 
can  give  them. 

DCMAjroa  FOB  axBL  cotrmnm  to  oaow 

A  year  ago  the  annual  capacity  of  oin* 
steel  Industry  was  about  100  million  ingot - 
tons.  It  was  expected  to  go  up  to  about 
103  million  tons  by  the  end  of  1953.  with 
a  probable  rlae  to  as  much  ss  110  million  by 
1900. 

Now.  with  the  Korean  war  and  our  mo- 
bilization program  supcrlsiposad  upon  an 
expanding  economy,  steel  Is  expected  to  hit 
the  110,000,000  figure  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  National  Security  Resourcea 
Board  (NSRB)  says  that  by  1900  capacity 
wUl  be  some  130.000.000  tons. 

There  la  a  growing  shortage  of  scrap.  This 
means  that  to  turn  oat  ISO.000.000  tons  of 
steal  In  19«0  we  will  need  about  160.000,000 
tons  of  Iron  ore.    Where  wUl  it  coma  trom7 

KSRB  figures  that  the  Lake  Superior  re- 
gion wUl  be  producing  about  80,000.000  tons 
annoaUy  at  that  ttma.  excluatve  of  tacontta. 


It 
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ftt*  far  tftoonlt*  proTVI— 
lAjCWI.000  toot. 

tlM    Steep 

in    Canada    oortli    of    L«k* 

mn  cxp«ct«d  to  boot  tb*  totAl  to 

iao.ooo.ooo. 

a— way  oppooentB  mate  much  oi  tti*  Steep 
Bock  rvnrrea.  Tbelr  arruna«Bt  U  tliat  a« 
the  Mn*U  ahrUika  tlacn  vtU  be  pient?  of 
ere  tnm  Btmmp  Roefc  aiad.  ttxua.  do  real  need 
tor  the  Labrador  ore. 

Thar*  la  a  tot  of  eootradictary  tastimonf 
m  to  tbe  aaouat  and  quaUty  of  reaM-rec 
ta  tiM  Oanadtaa  deports  DortH  of  Lake 
bupartor.  ▲ppaivntly  nudk  of  tbc  ore  will 
have   to   be  mined   by  cosUy  undersrouDd 

a  fmtr  eoocluHoa.  after  tbe  a  rail - 

ertdaaee    baa    been    cocttidered,    tbat 

ta  not  the  answer  to  the  troa 

tie  total  of  lao.  000.000  toru  leaves 
tooa  to  come  out  of  foreign  re- 
Tbe  Security  Reeourecs  Board  tbinks 
that  depoalts  to  VenesueU  could  prorlde 
haU  ot  that  by  IMO.  wtth  places  such  as 
BveAen.  CbUe.  and  UbarU  good  for  anotber 
4  or  5  mtllVin  tona. 

T%e  Mc  trouble  with  theae  scnirQes  Is  that. 
In  varttine.  the  ore  ships  would  be  prime 
targets.  Thla  brines  the  dlacu»- 
In  what  seaway  proponents  consider 
aa  amlnmtty  logical  aequenoe.  to  Labrador. 

lOUJOM    TOMa    PCOVXB    Of 


have  not  been  tfiaken  of 

Tlkey  are  sctu  graan  with  forest. 

ahovala  to  befin  their 


Labrador  depoalu  are  rtefa  and  large. 
rapMty   agpanslhle.     Boate   MOjOOO.OOO 


tha 


Co..  a  Cleveland  mining 
Btad    oompanlas 
wtth  the  BoUtnger  mln- 
aada  to  qtpjolt  the  Lab- 
or*   than   •30O.O0O.0O0    la 
Into  the  deeatopiiwnt. 
Una  la  batng  eonatroetad  froea 
8t.   Lawrence  Bleer   por* 
aso  mllSB  north  to  tha  ailnlng  cod- 
t  OQ  the  tahrador-Qoebee  border. 
schaduia  calls  for  tha  ftrat  shlpmcnu 
la  19M.  with  IOjOOOjOOO  torn  a  yeaj- 
br  IMT.    raelitt  aa  f  or  a  a0.000.000> 
Inatalled. 
la  to  get  tha  ora  from  Seres, 
tarmtnal  pctnt  at  tha  eompany  ratl- 

to  tha  Mldwwt  stad  mlUa. 
tha  St.  Lawrance  seaway,  btige  car- 
of  ttaa  lak*  type  ooald  haul  tha  Labra- 
to  tha  Brie  porta  that  have  gulped 
fcr  00  yaara.    Kvcn  with  tlMi 
toll  of  about  SO  eenta  a  ton. 
be  tha  rhcapaat  way  of  dotof; 
joh. 


ara  three  altcmatteea     One  la  to 

tha  on  from  Srren  Island  oat  the  gulf 

4»«a  tba  eaat  eoaat  sane  IJOO  miles 

to  ■aHtaaore  or  PhUadalphlsL     rrom  there 

tl  ooold  ba  traaaportad  by  rail  400  or  500 

Milaa  out  to  ttaa  tower  lakaa  ftunacaa. 

A  aawiid  altamatlTe  is  tc  ship  ore  in  bl^ 

np  tha  deep   channel    froa    Seven 

to  Montreal,  tranaCar  tt  to  raU  ears 

and  tnndie  re  down  to  tha  mllla. 

third  altaraattv*  la  to  traastor  the 

Ms  ilUpa  to  eaaallars  at  Mont> 

Id  It  tip  tha  pragant  14-toot  eacal 

to  tha  »la  porta. 

day  of  ttaaaa  altamatlvaa  or  a  eoohtnatlon 

cIstBL     Ihay  eootaod 
tha  antare  Labrador  pro> 

potBl  oet  that  plana  already 
■  to  ahtp  10J)OO.OOo  tooa  of 


ore  from  Labrador  wtth  u*,  hfsieflt  o'  the 
seaway  Th«  si»«i  c  inipAiUe-i  do  acknowl- 
edge that  they  ctuld  move  this  tonnage  by 
using  the  alter r.ati'. PS  .iut!iii«l  above  TTiey 
are  much  less  rptimistic  about  handling 
double  that  Anioun: 

The  argument  b-.  U-'  d  wn  tn  three  elp- 
ments:  the  danger  '  'fXT.  s-.i  tr^i.-p-rt. 
the  high  cost  ol  ra:l  sriiprr.T",  and  ihe  rail- 
roads' capacity  Tlie  riil.'-rirl  people  don't 
make  a  very  j:;>xl  Cst^!?  ,  i.  ir.v  "i  these 
pomts. 

The  submarine  dmaer  m  t;n-.e  oj  wa;-  us 
obTloxJs  The  c-  >'  d.fTerentlal  between  rail 
and  water  tj-arisp"  rM. :   r.  is  well  known. 

As  for  the  third  pi;'  :,.;  iclty.  the  burden 
at  proof  rest*  ».:;i  t.-ie  ri.:r  ..is  It  u  sig- 
nificant that  thev  h.ive  :«  i  :-  q'jate  answer 
to  the  perennlAl  c  mp.<ii:-.t  t  \  boxcar 
ahortaee. 

Experience  the  p;i.-r  winter  m  Minnesota 
doesn't  argue  verv  well  lor  their  .ibtUty  to 
tranaport  large  quant  it  Jc«  of  Iron  ore  over 
long  distances  A'a  <>xperimental  haul  of  an 
intended  3.000  OO?  tcn.s  fell  .'ar  short  of  the 
goal. 

The  railroads  hint  s*  'h*"  -ibvj.  u.=  wti.-h 
Is  that  Interests  exp'.oiMM^  th<-  L,ibr:irf  r  de- 
posits are  pushing  the  sesw.iv  m.t;:;lv  *>f- 
cauae  It  would  give  ihem  i  la-,  rible  n'.::.-e- 
to-mill  haulage  rate 

TTie  steel  companies  also  recognize  the 
obvious:  they  admit  that  low  co«t  transp*  r- 
tation  Is  what  thev  are  after  But  thev 
Insist  that  pari  of  their  ze»l  .springs  from 
the  hazards  of  supplying  the  furnaces  u". 
wartime  without  an  Inland  water  route 

That  La  the  main  consideration,  .so  far  .is 
this  Nattcui's  present  interests  are  concerned 
Top  sectirlty  officials  are  c  evinced  that  the 
aeaway  is  the  answer.     Heavy    Kids  say  they 
are  right. 


Gidf  ht  in  a  Trap 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPP.E.SENT ATIVEii 

Thursday.  August  9.  I'jSl 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  home  folks  jast  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  our  Rpprpser.:;\- 
tlves  tn  Washington — at  least  tho-se  who 
profess  they  are  for  economy  irul  tffl- 
ciency  In  the  Federal  Government ^-vore 
for  appropriation  bill.s  caliint;  fo:  the  ex- 
penditure of  billion-s  of  cioliar> 

An  illustration  of  why,  no  mat't:':  !^.o'v 
determined  one  may  be  to  prevent  w.i  te 
and  unnecessary  spending  he  is  cauL.h.t 
to  a  trap,  is  found  m  thi.s  wtvk  ■>  pio- 
ceedings  in  the  House  which  culmma'ed 
Thursday  In  the  pas.saKe  of  a  bill  cull- 
ing for  $56.000,000, 0CM3  fo."  the  aimtMi 
services.  Now.  many  of  the  Ci.uu rev- 
men  know — they  just  do  not  think— they 
know — that  the  bill  earned  sevei  i!  bil- 
lion dollars  which,  .f  good  .tudsment  iirid 
sound  thinking  was  a-^ed,  would  not  be 
needed. 

One  example:  To  aid  in  salva£init  .sur- 
plus property,  the  Army  a.sked  for  SIC  - 
000.000:  the  Navy.  $4.000  000  the  A;r 
Force.  $3,000,000.  Have  your  8-yeur-o!d 
girl  or  boy  add  the  three  Tfie  se  ult 
win  be  117.000.000.  but  in  the  bill  ttie 
request  was  for  $25.000.000 — ju>t  i  ^lu^.t 
error  in  addition  of  $$000  000  or-e 
would  think  that  when  this  erro:  c!  ss  - 


000  000  was  caught  and  called  :o  the 
attention  of  those  handling  the  )11I  on 
the  floor,  the  amendment  to  ma  :e  the 
correction  and  .save  the  $8,000,000  would 
be  arcepted.  But  no.  We  had  t(  have 
a  v.f'e  on  it.  That  just  illustrate,  how 
milliuns  and  sometimes  billions  ai  e  ap- 
IMvpna ted  and  afterward  .spent  an  1  how 
difScuit  it  IS  to  cut  appropriations 

But  you  ask  if  I  and  other  Con  ress- 
men  know,  as  we  do  know,  of  so  nuch 
\ui.-te,  e.xtrava^ant  buying  and  cown- 
n-iht  corruption,  why  did  we  vot;  for 
the  bill.  The  reason  is  very  cleai  and 
It  IS  also  humiliating. 

Over  the  years,  in  spite  of  every  hing 
wi.ich  I,  and  others  of  like  mind,  have 
.■-aid  and  done — and  it  has  been  more 
than  a  little — the  administration  and  its 
advi.sers  have  encouraged,  harbored,  had 
on  the  payroll  in  policy-making  posl- 
tion.s.  Communists  whose  objective  was 
the  destruction  of  this  Government. 
ua.>ters  who  insist  upon  needless  s]  end- 
ing. 

Sincere,  patriotic  Individuals  b  ?lieve 
that  world  peace  can  be  brought  ab  3Ut  if 
we  join,  and  become  subservient  to.  some 
Old  World  organization,  aid  othe  •  na- 
tions with  our  dollars  and  materiel  par- 
ticipate in  wars  which  it  is  said  vould 
eitabhsh  peace.  The  net  result  ha.  been 
that  we  have  contributed  more  than 
$117  000.000.000  to  aid  other  nations. 
that  we  fought  World  War  n  ard  are 
now  in  world  war  m. 

Our  men  are  fighting  and  dyiag  in 
Korea.  If  administration  plars  go 
throubih  we  will  soon  have  4,000.00)  men 
in  Europe  and  however  much  wr  may 
deplore  and  resent  our  present  situa- 
tion, I  and  other  Members  of  Coi.gress. 
cannot  refuse  to  vote  the  money  i  eeded 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  equip  our  ow  i  men 
who.  some  without  their  consent —  Jthers 
despite  their  protest — have  beer  con- 
scripted to  fight  abroad. 

I  want  no  part  of  the  Marshall-  Ache- 
son-Rosenberg  program  which,  to  late — 
unintentionally,  if  you  will — has  aided 
the  Communist  cause,  given  Ch.na  to 
Ru-isia  and  if  followed  to  the  bitt«  r  end, 
will  destroy  us  as  a  Nation  just  ts  cer- 
tainly as  would  Stalin's  army  if  it  were 
victorious 

But.  while  I  will  vote  funds  to  protect 
aiKl  aid  those  of  our  men  who  are  flght- 
ir.-;— even  though  they  fight  for  other 
nations — I  will  not  vote  away  our  dol- 
lars to  aid  other  nations  if  and  when  it 
is  clearly  shown  that  by  following  such 
a  course  we  will,  as  was  last  week  stated 
editorially  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 

by  aimless  dispersions  of  power."  strip 
ourselves  "of  the  ability  to  defend  any- 
t/iin:,'." 

THEKX  IS  A  Listrr 

F<jr  the  fiscal  yttir  which  ended  June 
30  1^51.  the  Congress  gave  the  armed 
.services  $56,000,000,000.  Of  that  amount 
S-'O  000.000.000  remains  unexpended 
ihouuh  obligated.  Yesterday,  the  House 
eave  them  for  this  fiscal  year  another 
S56  000, 000  000.  Today  comes  the  au- 
thuri/ation  for  $4,800,000,000  additional 
to  build  bases  abroad.  Soon  will  come  a 
riiiuesC  for  $8,500,000,000  more  for  for- 
ei.:i  aid.  I  had  no  part  in  getting  us 
IP. to  this  mess — I  hope  to  help  get  us  out. 
i.'iat  1.S  belter  than  $69.000,000,000— but 
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not  all  of  the  program.  This  is  on  top 
of  a  naUonal  debt  of  $260,000,000,000. 
If  you  are  interested,  flgiuv  your  share  of 
this  debt.  And  still  there's  more  to  fol- 
low.   No  one  knows  how  much. 

If  a  majority  of  our  people  still  think 
that  the  New  Deal,  the  Pair  Deal,  and 
wars  abroad  are  necessary  or  desirable, 
I  hope  they  will  take  at  least  one  more 
look  t>efore  election  day  in  1052. 


FIomIs  ana  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  portion  of  an 
editorial  in  the  Toledo  Blade  of  August 
10.  1951.  entitled  "Floods  and  Politics:" 

President  Truman  is  quite  right  when  he 
charges  that  politics  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
blocking  efforta  to  get  on  with  a  compre- 
hensive flood-control  program  for  the  Mi*- 
soirrt  River  Valley.  He's  right,  too.  when  he 
contends  that  the  people  In  the  States  most 
directly  affected  will  have  to  play  some  poU- 
tics  of  their  own  by  electing  the  kind  ol  men 
■who  will  take  the  lead  In  getting  congres- 
sional action. 

If  it  appears  that  we're  using  the  word 
politics  ambiguously  In  thla  dlscuaston. 
it's  just  the  inevtlable  restilt  of  an  old 
American  custom  of  aaalgning  an  element  of 
approhrtum  to  the  word  which  It  really 
doesn't  deserve.  Per  poUtics  actually  Is  the 
word  which  best  describes  the  process  by 
which  representative  government  is  carried 
en  That  the  process  may  t)e,  and  often  Is. 
abused  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  things  get 
done  by  governments  by  means  of  politics 
or  they  don't  get  done  at  all. 

There  has  been  talk  of  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Valley  program  for  a 
long  time.  But  because  it  has  been  mostly 
talk  up  to  this  time,  so  little  has  been  done 
that  the  most  elenaental  problem — flood  con- 
trol— has  been  neglected. 

Thi.s  delay  Is  due  tn  part  to  the  fact  that  It 
has  been  impossible  to  get  any  agreement 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Slates 
most  directly  affected  on  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram they  want.  It  Is  due  tn  part  to  the 
lack  of  strong  and  consistent  congressional 
and  executive  leadership  which  Insists  that 
w^mcthini?  be  done.  And  it  is  due  m  pari 
to  the  fart  that  the  voters  of  States  like  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska.  Missouri — which  are  right  tn 
the  heart  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley— send 
to  Congress  the  kind  of  men  who  scream 
bloody  murder  about  soriallsm  and  pater- 
nalism whenever  a  comprehensive  program 
Is  mentioned. 

If  there  is  to  be  such  a  program  of  flood 
c<^ntrol  and  conservation  for  the  Missouri 
River  Valley,  which  might  or  might  not  be 
patterned  after  TV  A.  it  must  be  a  single.  In- 
clusive plan,  administered  by  a  central 
agency.  Experience  has  proved  that  there  u 
no  ether  satisfactory  method,  especially  In 
an  area  so  sprawling. 

To  secure  congressional  aii^iroval  of  such  a 
prtjgram  is  going  to  require  political  activity 
en  the  part  of  many  people.  President  Tru- 
iran  must  apply  pressure,  practice  cajolery, 
and  b«  as  enthuclastlc  for  a  ICasotiri  River 
Valley  program  when  he  talks  with  congres- 
sional  leaders   as   he   is  when  speaking   for 


public  eoosmnptlooL  Tbc  m*!3  irtw>  repre- 
sent tb«w  States  In  Congren  laust  conqco- 
mlae  their  differences  and  agrse  on  a  pro- 
gram that  will  meet  the  area's  needs.  And 
perhaps  the  Tctezs  of  States  Ilka  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  and  MUseotirl  will  hare  to  cnga^ 
In  politics  themselves  by  electing  as  their 
representatives  men  who  understand  the 
problem  and  the  need  to  do  sonu^t-JUng  about 
It. 

Yes,  fkxxls  and  poUtlOB  definitely  are  re- 
lated. For  It  Is  only  through  pslltlcs  that 
the  necessary  steps  can  be  taken  to  do  some- 
thing about  preventing  floods,  Uutead  of  tie- 
moaning  them  after  they  have  happened. 


Tkc  ?rtnieae»  Gift  Ekpiiiut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  MiaaotTai 
IN  THE  HO«USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday,  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows,  the 
problems  confronting  one  occupying  an 
elective  office  are  numerous  and  complex. 
I  think  that  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  the  frequency  and  complex- 
ity of  the  problems  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  ofHce 
and  the  number  of  citizens  eligible  to 
vote  for  the  candidate.  This  being  the 
case.  I  think  that  we  are  all  inclined  to 
be  sympathetic  to  the  problems  which 
confront  anyone  occupying  the  oflBce  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  incumbent  of  that  office 
has  bad  more  than  his  share.  There 
have  been  the  deep  freezes,  the  mink 
coats,  those  in  the  official  family  who 
could  not  resist  temptation  to  turn  a  fast 
buck  in  the  commodity  market  and 
others  who  could  not  help  thinking  of 
the  RFC  in  terms  of  fees  and  personal 
aggrandizement.  Then,  too,  there  were 
those  letters  which  constituted  a  con- 
tinuing temptation  and  a  continuous 
problem. 

One  would  think  that  such  travails 
would  be  more  than  the  fair  share  to 
be  visited  upon  a  single  individual.  Un- 
fortunately, Mr.  Speaker,  such  has  not 
been  the  case,  for  now  theie  comes  the 
biggest  of  all  embarrassing  problems — 
physically,  that  is — in  the  form  of  a 
Cambodian  elephant  now  en  route  from 
the  King  of  Cambodia  to  Blair  House. 
And  Job  thought  he  had  trouble! 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware 
of  the  external  physical  limitations  of 
Blair  House.  Some  are  even  familiar 
with  its  internal  limitations.  I  must 
confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  lain 
awake  at  night  and  devoted  many  sleep- 
less hours  to  thinking  about  how  to  fit 
a  Cambodian  elephant  into  the  confines 
of  Blair  House  or  its  limited  back  yard. 
Despite  these  cerebrations.  I  have  found 
no  answer.  Therefore,  I  am  all  the  more 
sympathetic  with  the  person  to  whom  the 
solution  of  this  exceedingly  difficult  in- 
ternational problem  will  be  entrusted. 
He  Is  truly  on  the  spot. 

Although  I  have  not  been  Informed 
as  to  the  identity  of  this  individual.  I 


can  think  of  Mrerml  wtio  are  eminently 
quallfled  from  background,  training,  and 
experience.  First  and  foremoet  Is  the 
great  panjandrum  of  the  White  House 
entourage — Gen.  Barry  Vaughan.  Truly 
he  would  cut  an  impressive  figure  seated 
in  an  elaborately  brocaded  bowdah  atop 
the  Cambodian  elepliant.  What  better 
coign  fr<Mn  which  to  diq>la.y  his  manly 
chest  resplendent  with  the  foreign  dec- 
orations which  he  has  been  receiving 
in  such  large  numbers  of  late?  How 
dashing  a  figtire  he  would  be  en  route 
from  his  home  in  Virginia  to  the  White 
House.  What  an  attraction  for  the 
tourists.  And  what  an  adornment  for 
parades  in  honor  of  visltlni?  dignitaries 
or  In  observance  of  national  holidays. 
Of  course  there  would  have  to  be  a  ma- 
hout to  control  tbe  elephant  and  insure 
the  safety  of  General  Vaughan.  Perhaps 
Mr.  William  Boyle  woukl  be  available 
for  this  chore,  although  I  do  believe  that 
his  availability  might  be  dependent  upon 
the  monthly  retainer  fee  which  went 
with  the  Job. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
that  this  is  primarily  a  diplomatic  prob- 
lem involving  international  relations  of 
a  high  order.  After  all.  the  gift  of  an 
oriental  potentate  ci;nnot  lightly  be 
brushed  aside  or  relegated  to  the  ash 
heap.  To  do  so  might  cause  grave  in- 
ternational complications.  It  might  in- 
volve us  in  a  war  or  at  least  cause  a 
friendly  ruler — a.s  a  result  of  hurt  pride — 
to  seek  "tolace  and  comfort  from  the 
Red  Bear  which  roams  at  large  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  That  being  the  case, 
perhaps  it  is  a  problem  for  the  State 
Department.  I  am  sure  that  seme  of 
the  master  minds,  the  bright  young  men 
who  in  such  large  numbers  Inhabit  that 
Department  of  the  executi've  branch  of 
the  GovemnMnt  coukl  come  up  with  a 
solution.  Probably  some  of  the  Junior 
geniuses  who  planned  and  executed  otir 
strategy  in  China  since  1945  are  now  at 
liberty.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  "let 
the  dust  settle  in  China,  they're  only 
agrarian  reformers"  strategists.  They 
have  held  themselves  out  as  specialists 
in  oriental  problems.  I  would  like  to 
see  what  they  can  do  with  this  one. 
The  solution  might  be  as  brilliant  as  vras 
the  one  tliey  worked  out  In  China. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  net  alone  in  my 
concern  over  this  important  impending 
international  incident  Par  from  It. 
Many  others  have  cudgeled  their  cra- 
niums.  beat  their  brains,  gestated  their 
gray  matter,  nonplussed  their  noodles, 
and  crebrated  their  cerebellum.s,  all  to 
no  avail,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. It  is  time  we  turn  it  over  to  better 
minds  for  solution. 

As  corrooorative  evidence  of  what  I 
have  just  stated.  I  would  like  to  include 
an  editorial  which  was  printed  tn  the 
St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  Sunday, 
August  5,  which  is  as  follows: 

COCF    DX    QlULB* 

On  the  basis  of  reporU  from  usually  unim- 
peachable southwest  Freieii  fnrtorhtww 
sources  at  this  moment  there  Is  on  route 
from  the  King  of  Camboitla  tQPreeldent 
Truman,  one  de  luxe  model  eleplUHit— cither 
loxodonla  afrlaina,  the  khad  wtth  the  big 
flapping  ears,  or  elepbas  m>xtnn».  the  one 
that  looks  better  than  tt  hears.     Whichever, 
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It  !■  s  aort  of  tbask-TOU  not*  on  Um  boof .  In- 
■ptrad  br  UM  Pr«sld«Qt1i  r«o»nt  •ccrwUU- 
Uaa  at  Cambodia**  flnt  Umiatcr  to  Waab- 
tngtoa.  That'a  what  cornea  of  belnc  kind  to 
pKiplc — ttM7   aand  you   beasu   and   tUlnss. 

Anjmj.  nov  coobss  tbr  crisis-facing. 
Blair  EtouM  belnc  a  trifle  on  tlM  cnmfKii 
bM*.  wbat  does  oim  do  wltti  an  unlnvttMl  ele- 
pbaatT  Is  the  protileni  referred  to  a  Be 
Nice  to  Ail  outs  No  Matter  What  Depart- 
ment beaded  perhaps  by  Ma)or  Oeneral 
Vaufhan.  or  does  the  President  simply  dash 
blm  off  one  of  those  famous  notes  guaran- 
teed to  Bhrtvel  anything  to  d«ak  itaeT  So 
far  Mr  Truman  has  conftned  himself  to  a 
caauai  hint  about  hieing  him  off  to  ths 
Waahtscton  Zoo.  But  can  pou  do  that  to 
a  Cambodian  elephant  amTing  first  caWn 
and  with  diplomatic  certiAcsticn?  Anybody 
can  be  sent  to  s  zoo:  in  fsct  more  people 
Deed  to  be.  The  fact  be  would  probably  be 
happier  there  than  hanging  around  Mr.  Tru- 
man's Federal  jungle  takes  no  thought  at 
prdoool. 

There  la.  however,  one  way  out  of  this 
lethal  tntcmstlonal  situation.  Lately  Mr. 
Truman  has  been  losing  his  sine.  His  barbs 
are  sUpplnc:  no  pyrotechnics  In  his  tongue. 
How  can  he  expect  to  cling  to  the  White 
House  like  tJiat?  So  bow  about  tethering 
this  afcin^.  hUD^grj  elephant  Just  outside  the 
door.     It  mtcht  remind  him  of  something. 


TWOiImCbm 
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or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHtLD 

or  war  jnarr 

DT  TEE  BOU8S  OT  RKPRXS>NTATIVS9 

Tuesdaw.  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  CANFSSLD.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  under 
teave  to  cztrad  mj  remarks  in  tbt  Rsc- 
tma.  I  Inchxif  tbe  following  article  from 
the  Newark  <N.  J.>  Star-Ledger  of  Au- 
fUit  14.  1861: 


Biai—  SnsToe  Mtacsarr  Cbass 
SsTs  Dirme  SrsTis  MxTwr  Rktauatx 
Janiwe  or  Osns 
As  a  former  fuU-tlme  newspaperwoman.  X 
■My  be  teas  objectlTe  than  I  should  be  about 
Um  Oatta  case  the  Imprisonment  of  Wtl- 
Uaa  H.  Oatls.  Asaodated  Preaa  correspond- 
ent In  Prsfue.  whom  the  Communists  of 
Caarhnrt^wrslrla  hare  Jailed  tuider  false 
charfH  of  spying.  But  I  dont  think  so. 
More  than  just  an  IndlTldual  Araencvi  is 


Itotlitac  leas  than  ttM  prestige  and  the 
paeitlroi  at  the  United  States  U  Ln- 
fmlwwt.  Oatts  was  Jailed  only  for  doing  his 
Job  leflHmata  new*  reporting.  He  was  not 
reporting  the  truth  Is  spy- 
Or  eourec.  m  the  Oommunlst  countries 
the  truth  has  beeome  a  crime.  And 
••  tbe  cartme  at  William  Oatls. 
It  Is  even  mun  than  that.  Actually,  the 
Just  wanted  to  make  an 
of  aone  AnMrloan  to  abo«  the  net 
aC  «IM  wartd  how  they  oould  klek  the  United 
•Mftaa  aad  tta  attiaens  around  and  get  away 
wtth  Ik. 

oBJeettee   Is   dear—to   rUHeuJe    the 

through  pnstilng  around  one 

et  Mi  eltl— !■  on   rtiaiBse  that  the  Casch 

the  rest  at  the   wortd 

!<«  naiHw.    Tbey  dldnt  want  the  rset 

lAbaHeee  the 

the    awcfceiy    of    the 


to  trampling  and  revtl<- 
Iba  rIgbtB  of  an  ladivktuai 


hare  Insulted  and  drtled  '.he  United  SratM 
and  every  dtlsen  of  -..'jr  countrv  They 
hs»en"t  hit  Just  WlUlam  Oatis  Tr.ej  have 
hit  you. 

The  flnrt  step  cf  our  country  was  to  make 
diplomatic  compUlr.ts  T)  the  Czech  Reds 
this  was  only  a  sl^n  of  weakness.  They 
slapped  us  In  the  f.ice  w;^."  ^nd  rebuffed 
our  complaints  with  i  rier.sive  ^asrl  Then 
ConjTTWS  started  .sp*-aki:i.:  •::'  through  Its 
Members  and  In  the  c-  !i.«l(i'^r  i*  l  n  of  resolu- 
tions of  condemr.ati   r. 

That  la  fine  But  w  rds  ir"  not  enough. 
They  roll  off  the  C<  r.i::vi:i:^t  like  water  off 
the  back  of  a  duck  .^o-:  n  !«  vital  here. 
TTie  Communists  ha.e  :  :  r,  ,  ity  for  rea- 
son or  dlscawlon  They  have  uu  respect  for 
human  dlgnitv  They  respect  only  action 
that  hurts  them  ei'her  economically  or 
physicai;y 

For  a  muchly  maluned  State  Department. 
It  must  be  said  t.ha'  it  has  taken  some  ef- 
fective action  after  It.^  dipU  matic  words  and 
the  words  of  Con»tress  have  failed  to  make 
the  Red  Czechs  realize*  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  away  with  this  without  retalia- 
tory action  The  State  Department  ha^ 
moved  to  curtail  trade  ^-.th  Czechoslovakia. 
And  that  win  hurt  tx-ca  liie  the  Czechs  need 
America.n  dollar"! 

I  hope  Congress  wiil  pa?-  *he  stlffest  pos- 
sible resolution  to  let  the  C'ech  Reds  know 
they  can't  get  away  with  it  and  to  encourage 
the  State  Department  to  take  faster  and  stlf- 
fcr  action  If  Oatis  is  nnt  -"leased. 

We've  restricted  trade  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  all  trade  with  Ccmmuntst 
Czechoslovakia  to  jjet  justice  and  raise  the 
American  flag  out  of  he  dirt  that  they  have 
trampled  it  In  befr>re  the  whole  world.  I  am 
stire  that  If  true  C^ech  patriots  and  leaders 
like  Benes  and  Ma^a.-yk  were  alive  they 
would  feel  that  way 


IroB  Cartaiii  Must  Be  Pierced 


ESTTENSION  OP  REM.^P.KS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennsylvan:.* 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  C?  REI'RESFNT.^TIVES 

Tue:<:day.  August  14.  l'J51 

Mr.     FLOOD      Mr      Speaker      under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-  in  ihc  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  the  foUowiim   dv.c'.r 
Drew  Pearson,  from   today  ■;   Wi  I. ::.::- 
ton  Post: 

Tm  Washington   MtsHY-Go-P  .u.\d 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 
BON  rusTAiN  MrsT  Bi  rirHrFD 
(This    column    was    writtei;    rr   n     E        pe 
which  Mr.  Pearson  Is  now  tou.-'.:.^ 

NCAS    THS    ISON    CXTIT.\IN     IN     CENTRAL     Eu - 

BOPK. — The  most  Important  an.swer  to  the 
alarming  question  put  before  C  );r.;ress  re- 
cently by  Secretaries  Mar^ihaU  a:id  Pace — 
"Will  there  be  war  with  Russia  si>or. '  lies 
tn  the  long  stretch  of  barbed  wire  cx-ei.cli!..; 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic  wlm  h  Vri:  - 
ston  Churchill  named  the  irun  curtail. 

Most  Americans.  Including  the  U.ued 
States  Oovernment.  have  neglected  '.he  in:- 
portance   of   thU   barrier   between    f.is:    .:  J 


We  havs  failed  to  realise  that  there  uill 
always  e-xlst  the  danger  of  war  with  Kus>i.i 
aa  long  as  this  curUln  exists;  as  luu^;  at.  the 
Moacow  radio  csn  tell  the  Russun  p^  pe 
auyttilng  they  want  about  us  snd  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  no  way  of  knuwi::^'  t.'ie 
eppoette:  and  as  long  as  there  Is  no  free  pii.'- 
llainent.  no  free  church,  no  free  prt-M  jto 
free  public  opinion  to  prevent  the  Krcnil.ii 
from  declaring  war. 


\Vf>  h  ive  al.so  failed  to  realize  that  even  If 
»•■  hkfht  a  war  with  Russia  and  win,  af'tually 
our  vlctfjrv  will  be  temporary  unless  we 
can  convert  the  Russian  people  to  friend- 
ship w'.'h  the  United  States  of  America. 
Until  we  :.  Lve  done  that,  we  shall  have  to 
fi.-:  *  ^A  ;ir<  .>'.',    j ver  again. 

F'i:..i;:Y  xe  have  failed  to  realize  that 
Russl.i  .'.  1-  r.ever  been  conquered  by  force  of 
arms.  Nspoleon  tried  it  and  f'o'  bocRed 
down  on  the  road  to  Moscow  Hitler  also 
tried  It  and  got  swamped  in  fn.)nt  ^if  Stalin- 
grad. 

But  the  Kaiser  havma;  been  ?t'ipp«»d  In 
Latvia,  picked  up  Lenin  In  Swit^erLii-.d  put 
him  on  a  spe'-ial  train  with  drawn  blinds. 
and  sent  hlt.i  lo  Russia  It  was  after  this 
that  Russia,  under  a  new  Bolshevi.st  regime. 
finally  surrendered 

In  other  '  rds,  it  was  pri:paiianda  and 
politics  which  really  defeated  the  Czar 

Weather  balUwn-^ 

That  Is  me  one  reason  why  I  ht\\e  been 
hammerlnc  home  the  idea  that  we  sh  uid  use 
any  and  ^'.1  kinds  ot  propaijanda.  mcluUiig 
weather  balloons,  to  penetrate  the  iron  cur- 
tain and  stet  the  truth  to  the  peopl"  of 
Russia  and  the  satellites. 

No  matter  what  else  is  happening  Inside 
Russia,  one  thing  is  certain.  St&lin  has 
Imposed  the  iron  curtain  for  the  specific 
reason  that  he  fears  contact  between  the 
Russia'-.  pe<^ple  and  the  outside  world. 

He  it:.^  ws  and  a  small  segnr^ent  of  the 
Russian  people  alsti  know,  how  American  and 
Soviet  troops  drank  vodlca  together,  toasted 
their  mutual  friendship  together  on  the 
shores  of  the  River  Elbe  at  the  end  of  the 
war 

He  also  knows  how  soldiers  cf  the  Red 
Army  who  have  visited  Vienna.  Wa.'saw, 
Prague  or  even  shell-pocked  Berlin,  have  re- 
turned to  tell  their  friends  about  the  cul- 
ture and  economic  progress  of  the  free  world 
lying  beyond  the  Soviet  border.  Some  of 
these  scidiers  have  shown  such  enthusiasm 
over  the  Wes^  .ind  such  skepticiism  over  com- 
munism 'ha'  it  has  been  necessary  to  Iso- 
late then;  :  -llowlng  their  discharge,  from 
their  native  vilhiges. 

Stalin  also  knows  that  when  the  Nazis 
advanced  into  Russia  tn  194(  the  astounding 
total  of  3,600  0t,O  Russians  surrendered  to 
the  Germans 

We  In  the  Wo.-^t  did  not  know  about  this 
wholesale  surre-ider  until  aft'=r  we  had  seized 
German  documents  and  interviewed  German 
officers  after  VE-day.  But  Stalin  knew. 
And  he  knew  that  the  German  .-Vrmy  never 
would  have  penetrated  Russia  i^s  it  did  if 
many  of  the  Rvi.<^s:.\n  people  had  not  actually 
welcomed  it  and  If  whole  segments  of  the 
Red  Army  had  not  been  eager  lo  surrender. 

The  K.user  s  army  In  191S-17  advanced 
only  to  Riga.  It  never  actually  reached  the 
sfill  of  P.u.'i.-la  proper.  Hitler's  army  in  1940 
n.  ir  l.pil  ^wj-tturds  cf  the  way  acri:*s  Rusi^i.i. 
right  down  to  the  Caucasus.  In  other  words, 
the  Czar,  with  ail  his  tyranny,  commanded 
more  loyalty  th.m  Stallu 

These  are  some  of  the  rea.sons  for  the  iron 
curtain  These  also  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  nui.sr  make  the  iron  curtain  a  lace 
curtain  ii  we  are  to  prevent  war;  If  we  are 
t'>  win  permanent  jjeace  over  a  period  of 
v-m:  s 

Court  trrpropaganda 

F't'ipacHnd.!  balUxins  floated  across  the  Iron 
rur'aii:  have  their  drawbacks.  If  they  dis- 
rupt satellite  and  Russian  public  opinion 
e:.  'Ugh.  the  Kremlin  Is  bound  to  start  the 
runinr  that  they  are  carrying  bacterloloflcal 
warfare  germs  aimed  to  rum  the  crops  at 
the  Communist  people. 

rae  Kremlin  msy  also  plant  a  bomb  with 
sn  alleged  propaganda  balloon,  arrange  to  kiU 
»  imeone  and  then  claim  that  Westerners 
are  trying  to  murder  tbe  Russian  people. 

."^nne  counterpropaganda  like  this  Is  al* 
n.  )st  certain  lo  happen.    But  when  two 
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tlons  Btiffer  tXKh  strained  relations  aa  the 
United  States  of  America  and  U.  8-  8.  R.  foa 
can't  make  tboae  relations  any  worae.  azMl 
sometimes  rcvcriutlcnary  methods  and  radi- 
cal surgery  Improve  them. 


hdepcMlcat  States:  "Qm  VadUr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or  atcmoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondar;.  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  this  day  and  time  when  some  would 
change  the  watchword  of  our  country  to 
"secur.ty"  instead  of  "opportunity. -  it  is 
reassuring  to  Imow  that  there  are  still 
people  actively  working  at  the  task  of 
preserving  America  as  the  land  of  oppor- 
lunity  and  the  home  of  liberty. 

The  last  fei*  years  have  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  Benjamin 
Franklin  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 
'We  have  a  Republic,  if  we  can  keep  it." 
We  are  now  solemnly  asking  otirselves 
the  question.  Can  we  keep  this  Republic 
which  has  belonged  to  us  for  175  years? 
In  the  period  which  lies  immediately 
ahead  of  us.  wc  shall  have  the  answer. 
If  we  Americans  of  this  generation  have 
in  our  mafce-up  the  stamina,  endurance, 
courage,  and  patriotism,  which  the 
Americans  of  Washington's  generation 
possessed,  the  answer  will  be  "Yes."  If 
we  can  forget  self,  it  we  can  regard  secu- 
rity in  its  proper  relation  to  other  things. 
if  we  can  forget  ease,  idleness,  and  gain, 
and  plan  to  transmit  to  our  posterity  for 
generations  to  come  the  government  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  opportunity,  which 
our  ancestors  established  and  trans- 
mitted to  us,  then  the  answer  will  be 
"Yes." 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  Yock  at 
this  thing  we  call  security  tn  its  proper 
perspective,  if  we  cannot  look  to  the  fu- 
ture instead  of  the  present,  if  we  cannot 
think  of  posterity  instead  of  ourselves,  tf 
we  will  iK)t  take  the  time  and  the  trouble 
to  face  the  facts  as  they  are  and  to  un- 
derstand them  and  then  face  the  sacri- 
fice and  hardships  which  those  facts 
make  necessary,  then  the  answer  will  be 
"No." 

I  do  not  believe  that  r^imentatlon 
has  replaced  liberty  in  our  national 
conscience.  I  do  not  believe  that  Amer- 
ica is  willing  to  trade  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  uncertain  security. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  look  at 
PlAonouth  Rock  in  Massachusetts  where 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  stepped  ashore  in 
1620.  I  have  seen  replira^  of  the  crude 
one -room  houses  they  built  there  with 
their  hands.  The  floor  was  dirt,  and 
they  cocriced  in  the  fireplace.  A  ladder 
led  to  the  loft  where  tbe  chiidren  slept. 
There  was  a  musket  on  the  wall,  and  a 
fence  around  the  fort  This  was  the 
only  security  which  they  knew,  azkl  they 
furnished  this  sectorlty  themselves. 

Associate  Justice  B(md  Almand.  at  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oeorgia.  is  one  <tf 
those  who  undastands  America  and  ap- 


preciates what  tt  stands  lor.  He  dellT- 
ered  an  acMress  to  the  Oeorgia  Bar  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  meeting  at  Sa- 
vannah. Ga.^  on  June  1,  in  which  he 
dealt  realistically  with  these  matters.  In 
that  address  Justtee  Almand  said: 

I  speak  tar  a  hardy  race  of  mm  and  women, 
who  carved  out  of  tht  soli,  forests,  and  riv- 
ers of  North  America  a  free  and  Independent 
Nation — loving  freedom  and  liberty,  fear- 
ing a  Just  God.  and  restrained  only  by  a 
GoTcmment  of  their  own  creation  as  to  their 
own  conduct  which  affected  injuriously  the 
rights  of  others. 

I  know  of  no  one  better  qualified  to 
speak  for  this  hardy  race  of  men  and 
women  than  Justice  Almand.  He  has 
spoken  eloquently  for  them  and  their 
desceiKianLs,  and  for  us  of  the  present 
generation.  His  address  is  one  which 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  good 
Americans  everywhere.  Pursuant  to 
leave  granted,  I  insert  his  address  here- 
with: 

iKDiPiKDaNT    Stat«s:    "Quo    Vadis?" 

It  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  axiom  that 
an  appellate  court  Judge  shotild  be  a  tongue- 
less  miimmy,  who  is  conftned  to  recording 
his  opinions  In  legal  tooies  where  they  are 
thus  embalmed  and  Interred,  to  be  read  in 
most  Instances  only  by  the  lawyer  who  lost 
his  case.  It  is  said  that  such  a  Judge  may 
speak  on  the  Constitution,  the  glcry  of 
Greece,  tbe  grandeur  of  Rome,  and  the  price 
of  peanuts  in  Patagonia.  But  about  politics, 
religion,  or  economics,  no.  On  all  these  sub- 
jects, about  which  tie  Is  reqtilred  to  know 
something,  he  is  reqiiired.  It  is  said,  to  be 
voiceless. 

There  are  but  few  general  rules  without 
an  exception,  and  wltlKmt  doing  violence  to 
the  rule  or  offending  those  who.  in  their 
robes  symbolizing  a  funaeai  silence,  think 
that  Judges  sbouM  only  en  banc  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  State  and  Nation,  I  think 
I  have  found  a  ground  upon  which  I  might 
speak  publicly  upon  a  living  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  I  am  still  a  lawyer.  Before 
I  was  a  lawyer.  I  was  an  American  citixen. 
At  my  birth  I  Inherited  the  rlghta.  privi- 
leges, dutlea.  and  liberties  at  a  GoTemment 
that  my  forebears  for  eight  generations,  as 
colonists  and  Americana,  had,  through  sweat, 
blood,  and  tears,  iielped  to  create  and  pre- 
serve for  my  generatton.  So.  speaking  as 
their  representative.  I  bring  myself  witllin 
tlK  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Judicial 
silence. 

I  speftk  for  a  hardy  race  of  men  and  women, 
who  carved  oat  at  the  soil,  foresta  «nd  rivers 
<A  North  America  a  free  and  Independent 
natkm — loving  freedom  and  Utierty.  fearing 
a  Just  God.  and  restrained  only  by  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  creation  aa  to  ttieir  own 
ooDduet  which  affected  injurtomty  the  rights 
at  otlttTs.  9ac  those  that  built  their  bomee 
without  an  FHA  kmn;  that  tUled  th<t  soli 
without  a  govermaeat  mbsidy;  that  edu- 
cmtad  their  diildren  wttiioat  pohtlc  fuada; 
that  for  4  years  fought  for  thctr  rtghta  and 
lived  tn  abject  povetty  imdcr  the  bayaneta 
of  a  military  govcnunent;  who  lecoostrocted 
their  aoeiai  and  et-^imaiiir  atroctiires  wittwut 
the  aid  of  a  MarahaQ  plan  or  point  4  pro- 
graoi:  who  knew  not  of  vttamina.  pmrintn 
or  Hadami.  but  with  aaaSetlda,  cmlamtf  and 
sesiiirias  roots  lived  oa  the  average  beyond 
tlwlr  Btbiieal  spam  f  amlliaa  tlua  s\Q>pUed 
ttM  needs  of  their  notgtihnra  when  atpknf— , 
«toath  and  advenlty  itmck;  a  race  aCurdy. 
Mit-teltent  and  thrifty,  who  haiieve  that  aom 
WH  only  antttlad  to  aikat  he  had  earned 
nai  a  dayla  pay  lor  haU  a  day's  work — 
that  Bcver  had  the  bascflt  of  Oownmmt 
charity  aad  never  wantrrt  It — «1k>  in  old 
had  thdr  aantal  peace  or  happl- 


marred  with  worrtoa  about  a  nontlily 
penaion  eherk.  and  why  "that  rich  and  un- 
grmtcfttl  Oownment  did  not  make  It  larger. ' 

As  one  of  the  Inheritors  of  the  benefits  and 
bleaBlngs  lianded  down  to  a  free  America, 
I  am  iK>nored  to  speak  for  thoae  who  now 
sleep  in  peace. 

The  query  topic  of  this  address  is  taken 
from  an  ancient  legend,  wtiich  relates  that 
Saint  Peter.  Seeing  tram  Rome  and  away 
from  deeth,  met  his  Lord  Christ  on  the  Ap- 
plan  Way.  and  said  to  Christ.  "Domlns  quo 
vadls."  which  translated,  means.  "Lonl, 
whither  goest  Thou?"  *To  Rome  to  be  cra- 
ctfled  again,"  vras  the  reply.  St.  Peter 
theretipon  ttimed  back  to  Rome  and  bis  own 
martyrdom.  Some  may  say  tbe  States,  aa 
we  understand  their  powers  and  functions 
hlstorlcaUy  under  the  Ccnstltmion.  have 
already  been  merged  and  mtimerged  with 
the  Pwleral  OoTernment,  that  they  are  mar- 
tyrs to  federalism,  and  tljerefore  this  sub- 
ject Is  obsolete.  But  though  sound  princi- 
ples of  government,  like  truth,  may  be 
crushed  to  earth,  they  never  die.  but  live  to 
rise  again.  There  la  still  hope  for  th*  return 
of  a  government  of  laws  under  a  written 
constitution — a  government  of  free  and  In- 
dependent States — a  government  that  ezista 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  individual  rlghta 
and  liberties  of  all  the  people  against  tyi'- 
anny  of  political  expediency-one  that  does 
not  exalt  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many — a  government  tliat  should  remember 
from  the  basic  experience  of  tta  creation 
that  taxation  with  misrepresentation  Is  JuM 
as  bad  as  taxation  wltlxout  repreaentation. 

In  this  era.  when  democratic  governments 
are  failing  like  tenpins  to  the  onalaughts  of 
totalitarian  dictators  and  sudaiistlc  dream- 
ers, many  thoughtful  political  students  ia 
the  ITntted  States  are  apprehensive  that  the 
strongest  :3emocratic  nation  on  earth  may 
Buccimib  to  the  ideologies  of  either  state 
socialism  or  communism.  Ttieae  fears  exist 
nothwfthetandlng  tlM  fact  that  we  have 
46  Independent  States  and  a  FMcral  Govern- 
ment that  governs  only  by  virtue  of  a  Con- 
stitution wrttten  and  adopted  by  separate 
soveretgna  wboae  creation  and  existence  Is 
controUed  by  written  constitutioDs  adopted 
by  the  will  of  the  pec^de  ot  the  respective 
States.  All  of  the  constitutions  being 
adopted  by  a  society  that  believes  in  the  fol- 
lowing iBlndptes: 

(a)  AH  governments  owe  thetr  ereatlon 
and  existence  to  the  consent  ot  the  gov- 
erned, 

(b)  That  goverxunant  Is  merely  the  sgency 
to  whom  the  gownied  have  delegated  cer- 
tain powers  for  their  protection  aad  Um 
mutual  welfare  of  all; 

(c)  That  tlie  liest  aodsty  Is  one  that  is 
least  ragolated: 

(d)  That  inherent  in  all  mama  are  the  *T»itr 
freedoms  of  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursoli  of 
happtfiesa  in  the  Individual;  the  private  o«b- 
cxahlp  of  property,  and  that  gpvetmuent  Is 
instituted  to  protect  these  rlghtii,  and  not  to 
lies  Hoy  them; 

(e)  Tliat  the  ziglit  to  chance  the  form  at 
government  is  isssi  wd  to  the  people  aad  Is 
delegated  ndtber  to  the  Isglilstlve  nor  tlw 
JwUdal  departmoats  at  fovenuneot. 

Today  sanae  of  Um  ctaaagas  mads  sre  as 
foUows: 

1.  Tbe  Vsderal  Ooeiamsnt  is  exercising 
puwets  not  grantad  to  tt  by  Um  Fsderal  Coa- 
stltatloa. 

3.  Tbe  States  are  no  knger  indindtial 
sovereigns  In  powsn  not  ncjxwtMy  granted 
to  tbe  Pederal  OuieiBiiie.iit,  but  sre  fast  be- 
coming mere  lolcalcas  gacgraphlcai  areas 
exercising  only  taxtng  aad  poUee  powers  <tf 
local  government. 

3.  That  undar  the  grantad  powers  to  tax 
for  purpoass  taya  ssssd  or  Implied  aad  to 
regulate   Intctiitetc   eoouacree.   tlM   Federal 
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Ooort  turn  spbald  ftct*  of 
t  ttmagta  our  form  of  fovcmoMat. 

4.  Ttet  uiMtar  ■■uiwiil  powwm.  prlv««« 
fe(Wta«B  and  u^trMxiAli  hav*  bMn  k>  racu- 
UMtf.  r<tUMnt»d  Mkd  ooetroUcd  by  Um  ecn- 
tnl  (OwniBant  UMt  ttk*  tmaic  ti— dona 
g:xunLnt««d  by  Um  F*danU  OoniUtuU<m  bav* 
bam  UBpatrad  U  not  d«atro7«d. 

&.  That  by  conatruetloQ  asd  judicial  !•«- 
talatlon.  the  Suprtma  Court  haa  In  effect 
mwirV  the  Federal  OokiaUtuUon.  vharaby 
Um  pkimvn  iwamd  by  the  Statea  have 
been  taken  avay  without  a  formal  am«id- 
BMnt  to  the  OooaUtutloa. 

la  ■ateeilni:  the  raaaooa  for  the  complaints 
«•  hear  today  about  the  ccntraUxat>on  of 
goeanuBCnt  and  the  trend  tovard  aodal- 
lam.  the  Invaaton  of  StabW  rlfhta — and  seek- 
Lng  to  find  the  anavar  to  the  quaeUon  of 
Where  we  are  r^lnc.  we  have  dlTivled  our  sub- 
jfaei  into  four  phaaca:  Pint,  the  Federal 
UbIoo  of  Stataa  iM  oonoetvcd  by  those  who 
wroce  the  Constitution:  aecond.  the  assximp- 
tkm  of  power  by  the  national  Con<rcaB  arts- 
tnc  ttoa  so-caUed  national  neceaaity  and  the 
letantton  thereof  Ln  normal  times,  with  the 
aid  at  the  Federal  ^ldlclary.  the  atrophy 
<tf  State  power  by  the  Statea'  defaulUug  In 
the  parfonnanoe  of  their  duties:  and  fourth, 
the  need  for  a  rebirth  and  reaiuYcnce  of  the 
early  Ajnerlcan  concept  that  a  guvemment 
of  men  rather  than  of  laws  ultimately  leads 
to  man's  enatav-ement. 

I 
All  of  yen.  I  am  sure,  are  acquainted  with 
tbe  story  and  occasion  out  of  which  th« 
redaril  Union  waa  founded.  The  Constitu- 
ttOB  as  fknally  wiltten  was  a  compromise  be- 
twacB  Che  delecatca  of  the  larse  and  power- 
t«l  States  wtth  the  repreaentatlvea  from  the 
kod    wealrrr    Statea.    The    smaller 

epprehenalTe  that  If  the  Federal 

Oaiemmsnt  waa  granted  too  much  power.  It 
woold  work  to  Um  ultimate  Injury  and 
llsainifltnn  at  the  saallef  Statea,  and  after 
tte  OoDcUtntlon  waa  adopted  in  convention. 
iMfms  tha  soaaller  Statas  would  ratify  it. 
ttey  were  assured  that  by  virtue  of  arUde 
10  of  tte  CooatltuUon.  all  powers  that  were 
not  aipteaBly  granted  to  the  Federal  Oot- 
•raoMBt  wxjuld  be  lusscTej  by  the  States. 
TiM  letters  of  BamUton.  Madison,  and  Jay. 
now  ksnwn  as  tha  Fedarallat.  were  written 
fiwi  pubUabad  In  the  nature  of  what  we  to- 
day call  propi^andii.  to  assure  the  smaller 
Starea  that  no  harm  would  come  to  thein 
by  rsssnn  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
ConaUtutkHi.  Dkough  Alexander  Hamilton 
led  tha  flcht  for  a  stnxxg  central  gOTemment. 
Um  Usaa  at  IJasor  and  Luther,  who  Held 
Um  Ttev  of  "nwA^aa  Jcflierson,  won  out  over 
Hamilton  ta  tha  eonventlon.  At  that  ':lme 
It  was  Ukoocht  that  the  chief  powers  that 
the  IMcral  Ooveniment  would  hare  Vi  be 
f^m-i^m^n^  anainly  with  were,  the  ralsLng  of 
arasles  for  n^«^«»«»i  proCsctkm:  the  powi7  to 
tax  far  the  support  of  tbe  Federal  Oovern- 
st;  and  the  frsctnc  of  tntersUte  oommeroe 
and    iaterfereneea    by    the 


The  fraaaers  of  the  Conatlttitkm  did  not 
Into  tbe  ethereal  blue  and  draw  tbere- 
a  new  systaca  of  goremment.  Nor 
tbe  COHftltiittoo  the  remit  of  divine 
InaptrattoB.  altbooch  the  tramers  had.  in  my 
dtnna  gwtrtance.  That  docuztMnt 
wTtttea  by  thoughtful  ai>d  sertoua  men. 
the  good  and  bad  of  all  dvlUaed 
that  had  prevtooaly  axlstcd. 
TlMy  were  acquainted  wtth  goeemmmta 
ruled  by  barcdttary  kings,  by 
by  eiapsraea,  by  dsepota,  by 
■nitsrj  dtetatora.  by  pure  damooaey  or 
r.  aad  by  parttamanta.  In  tha  ere- 
of  tba  Fadaral  U&lon  by  tha  eonaant 
of  t«o-«Wraa  of  the  IS  Stataa.  they  sought 
to  arsBfea  •  Fad««l  OoaanuBfeat  havtag  Um« 
Mig  aaipaaBSd  yamm*  aad  iiiaemiig  to  them- 
tf  tte  puwaca  aot  delegated,  wheseby 
would  be  a  rtp- 


reeentatlve.  and  not  a  democratic,  form  l 
government.  In  which  the  St«t««,  m  .lurii. 
would  be  represented  by  Senators  chosen  by 
the  reapectlve  States,  tnd  the  people  ■»  ilcl 
be  repreeented  by  Congr^Mmen  ch'^sen  bv  t!  » 
people  of  their  rMp*»-tlv«  districts  An  m 
Independent  and  separate  check  or.  both  The 
lefUlatlve  and  executive  deptir'.mei.'s  '.h-y 
created  what  wm  unkn.,'wn  up  mW.I  'h,i*. 
time — a  Judlclarv  that  would  huve  n\;'h  rrv 
to  Interpret  the  C^ir.stitutMii  and  dec.*.-'' 
Invalid,  wuh  Onality.  tha  acr.s  of  eithrr  r 
those  departmeiitj  out-'^lde  .jf  the  Cur.st:- 
tutlon. 

The  framers  nf  the  Ci^nstltutlcn   vv»'re   fa- 
miliar   with    The    ireiitisea    ^f    poUtu  .u    V'-^-- 
loeopbers    from    Plato    to    Ri  usseuu      Thev 
were  acquainted  with  what  Johr,  L'Xfee  h.ad 
written    In    1890        The    legisl.iturf     i;innot 
transfer   the   p<iver   if    :v.Blt.'.i>?    l.iw.    •      ,i:.v 
cth«r    hands,   for   r.    being    but    :i    dc;-v.i-o<i 
power    fr^m    the    people     they    wh^    h,r  •       t 
cannot  pass  It  over  to  others  "     Thf   :■»'   rle 
■"retain  the  supreme  power  of   sav.-.i;  thoni- 
■elvee  from  the  attemi'ts  and  desur.s  >>:  aii;- 
body.    even    of    their    lec.sUtcTS.    whenever 
they  should  be  so  fxiUsh  or  *o  wicked  as  to 
lay  and  carry  on  designs   against   the  liber- 
ties and  properties  of  the  subject  " 
u 
In  the  early  beginning  of  cur  history  there 
was  not   much   htlgatiua   m  Federal  courts, 
and  for  the  fi.-s:  few  years  of  its  history,  the 
Supremf  Court  played  very  little  part  In  the 
formulaticn  of  g-overnaieutal  p<.)hcies      It  is 
said  that  John  Marshall  to  ic  the  blueprint 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  was  the  ju- 
dicial  carpenter   vho  constructed   the    Fed- 
eral Gcvernment.     Certainly    by  his  opir.i.n 
in  Marbury  \    Madison    he  left  no  doubt  .is 
to    what    fKJwer    the    Supreme    Court    had. 
Though    ccnunerce    In    the    early    days    was 
conflRed  to  business  carried  over   post   rOdds 
and   navigable  streams   between   St.ites.    the 
Interpretation    of    Marshall    m    G•^)*>'^':^    v. 
Ogden  has  been  stretched  .i.".d  e.xp.ir.ded  un- 
til today  any  transaction  between  individuals 
or    businesses     that    Involves    the    ?li^h*e,st, 
or   remotest   effect    on    or   concern   of    inter- 
state    commerce     or     com.municatlon     has 
been  held  to  be  interstate  commerce      It  Is 
doubtful    that   If   John    Marshall    were    alive 
today    he    would    say    that    the    ruling    in 
K^Tsc^t>aum  Co    v    WalUng   (316  U    S    5I7i, 
which  holds  that  the  wages  and  hours  of  a 
person  running  elevators  :n  an  office  build- 
ing where  a  small  percentage  of   the   occu- 
pants therein  were  carrying  on  transactions 
In   regard    to   Interstate    shipments     consti- 
tuted Interstate  comnaerce  and  was   subject 
to  Federal  legislation,  is  a  direct   blood  de- 
scendant of  Gibbons  v    Ogdfn 

The  charge  Ls  freqviently  made  that  since 
1983  our  country  has  ^one  througn  a  political 
and  economic  revolution,  and  that  practi.  ally 
ove.'night  our  form  of  Government  has  been 
changed.  Some  attribute  these  revolu- 
tionary changes  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  primarily  an  industrial  Nation,  while 
Others  charge  that  the  change  has  been  due 
to  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  -•uprerae 
Court  in  the  last  14  years.  We  will  not  pause 
here  to  examine  the  causes  of  tjack^round  lUit 
of  which  theae  charges  arise,  but  since  these 
radical  changes  have  been  brought  about  by 
reason  of  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  which  approval  was  a 
complete  reversal  of  many  previous  decisions 
of  the  same  court.  It  is  important  to  examine 
the  substance  of  the  last  chars^e. 

In  the  period  between  1937  and  1947.  there 
waa  a  complete  change  In  the  persor.ne!  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
Bstwsec  January  1935.  and  May  1935,  that 
court  declared  mvalld  11  pieces  of  centres- 
alooal  Isclatatlon.  which  dealt  with  ctindi- 
tlooa  growing  out  of  tbe  depression.  Practi- 
cally all  the  New  Deal  economic  and  social 
proyraiB  waa  set  aside  by  the  Cotirt  as  un- 
ed^tttutlonal.  but  when  the  new  appointees 


c  nipri.sed  a   majority  of  the  Court,  on  re- 
enaf  tmeia   of  the  laws  which  had  been  de- 
ci.ir«-rl  to  be  unconstitutional,  such  reenacled 
l.^ws  were  declared  to  be  constitutional      To 
li;  !;oni  the  Aitrtcultural  Adjusimenl  Act.  the 
F.iir   I.ab.  r  .Standards  Act.  nnd  the  National 
Lab.  r  lU-  Tioiis  Act.  the  commerce  clause  of 
the   (.■'.■:-•  :;utioii   was  stretched  to  cover  all 
H^  -s  .  r  M-r-.  ioes  that  were  closely  or  remotely 
r..:.',fr»rfi   with  the  physical   acts  of  trans- 
j.iiM-,    :,      T    I, onimunlcatlun.      In    Sat:onal 
;  ;')       K-'.irior;<   li- ard   v    Jorien  A   Laugh.i]n 
:-■  .  ..  I     ■  r    I  !oi   U    S    1).  It  was  held       The 
[    ?.,;r>--:    ::.tl  aaMi^rity  to  protect  Interstate 
commeri  ••  ironi  burdens  and  obstructions  ;s 
nut   liuiiU'd    to    tr:in.sactii  ns    which    can    be 
deemed  to  be  ewentlal  part  of  a  flow  of  In- 
terstate or  foreUn  commerce.     Burdens  and 
obs'ructions  may  be  due  to  Injurious  action 
springing  from  rither  sources  "     H  'W  far  this 
dootxlne   has   been   carried    Is   liiuiitrated   by 
Wwkard  V.  f'/bu'n    (317   US     1111.   which 
holds  that  a  farmer  raising  23  acres  of  wheat, 
none  of  it  tieln^  preKluced  tor  Interstate  com- 
mer^-e.    was   .-jub.ect    to   marketiniz    penalties 
under  the  .^djui>traent  Act:   ar.d  further,  by 
the  recent  ca^e    >(  Amalga'nat^^d  A-^r>ctation 
Of  St'-ei't  Elr-rfic  Ratliray  A-  Mnri,r  Fmplni/ec% 
of  .^''V-i-a   V     lV:.s'OM<!'!   F"ip/ni/rn*"if    Rrla- 
tton.\  Boa-d  i71  .sup    Ct   359  i .  decided  Janu- 
ary J.  1951,  which  held  that  Federal  labor  leg- 
islation applied  to  a  privately  own:d  utility 
whose    business    activities    were    earned    on 
wholly  withm  a  single  State  aad  p.eveiited 
local  regulation      T.he  p<iwer  cf  Congress  to 
tax   for   the  payment   cf   benefits   under   the 
StX'lal  Security  .^ct  was  upheld  in  H<U>"-\ng 
V     Davis     301    U    S    619 1       Under   the   Inter- 
pretation by  the  Court  of  the  words  "gsneral 
welfare,     as  contained  In  article  1.  section  8. 
paragraph   1   of   the  Federal  Constitution,   it 
was  held  that  the  concept  of  general  welfare 
Is  nut  static  but  adapts  Itself  to  the  crises 
and    necessities   ot    the    time,   and    that    the 
court.~  should  not  overrule  the  determination 
by  C- ingress  of  what   acts  come  within   gen- 
eral  welfare.   unles.s   the   congressi'>nai   legts- 
Utuni  Is  plainly  arbitrary      Under  this  inter- 
pretation, there  are  now  pending  many  bills 
m  Congress  which  would  imp<"se  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  ta.xes  for  the  support  of 
many  social  welfare  schemes.     By  Court  de- 
cision, the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce of  navieable  rivers  has  been  expanded 
to  include  the  p<jwer  to  control  nonnavigabie 
tributaries,  on  the  tneory  that  the  water  from 
the  smaller  streams  go  to  make  up  a   navi- 
gable river.     Oklahoma  v    Phillipa  i313  U    S. 
5^)8).      So,    If    you   are    planning    to   build    a 
nunnow  pond  on  your  farm  acrc#s  a  creek 
ankle-deep,    that    eventually    finds    Its    way 
Into  a  navigable  stream,  you  had  'Detter  ftnd 
out   first    from   Washington  whetlier  It   will 
consent  or  not 

It  may  be  true  that  In  a  natl'  nal  emer- 
gency such  as  a  national  econon  ic  depres- 
sion, to  preserve  the  Nation  It  I.-  necessary 
that  individual  rights  of  citizer  s  be  sub- 
rrdinated  to  the  general  welfare  of  all.  Such 
Government  action  may  be  comp:  red  to  the 
quarantine  or  Isolation  of  an  Indl  idual  who 
has  smallpox.  His  right  to  free  movement 
Is  restricted  until  he  has  recovert  i.  in  order 
to  protect  those  who  have  not  ha  1  smallpox, 
but  his  restraint  ends  when  he  Is  well  again. 
It  is  not  so  with  Wa,shtngton  La  vs  restrict- 
ing individuals,  regulating  business,  and  the 
multitude  of  administrative  agei  cies.  when 
there  is  no  depression,  still  carry  on. 

All  the  radical  changes  which  ha  .e  occurred 
during  the  last  18  years  were  In  tlated  and 
enacted  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  a  court  whose  majority  were  meni- 
bers  of  the  Democratic  Party.  This  Party 
waa  founded  by  Thomas  Jeffersc  :i,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  today  calls  Use  r  the  party 
of  Jefferson,  and  annually  pays  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  loudly  proclalr  .s  that  the 
prnfiTam  of  today  is  the  prograr  i  of  Jeffer- 
son.    This,  notwithstanding  the    act  that  In 
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actuality  the  central  government  at  Wash- 
ington comes  nearer  to  carrying  out  the  view 
of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  platform  of 
the  National  Democratic  Party  has  no  more 
resemblance  to  the  polUlral  Ideals  of  JefTer- 
Bcn  than  the  Queensbury  rules  have  to  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

At  the  next  annual  Jefferson  Day  dinner, 
sponsored  by  the  Demcx:ratlc  Party,  there 
sh<.>u:d  be  read  the  following  letter  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  In  1825.  less  than  7 
months  before  his  death i 

"T  see  as  you  do  with   tbe  deepest  afflic- 
tion, the  rapid  stride:,  with  whlc'~.  the  Fed- 
eral branch  of  our  Government  Is  advancing 
toward   tne  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  r«- 
ser\ed  to  the  State's  and  the  consolidation  m 
Itself    uf   all    powers,   foreign   and   domestic; 
and  that  too  by  construction  which  if  legit- 
imate, leaves  no  limit  to  their  power.     Take 
together  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  court, 
the  d<  ctnnes  of  the  President,  and  the  mis- 
construction of  the  constitutional  compact 
acted   on   by   the   legislature   of   tbe  Federal 
branch,  and   it   li  but  to<:j  evident  that   the 
three  rull.ng  branches  of  that  department  are 
In  a   combination   to  strip   their  colleagues. 
the  State  authorities,  of  the  powers  reserved 
by  them  and  to  exercise  themselves  all  func- 
tions,   foreign    and    domestic.       Under     the 
fHDwer  to  regulate  commerce,  they  assume  In- 
definitely,   that    also    over    agriculture    and 
manufacture  and  call  It  regulation  to  take 
the  earnings  of  all  those  branches  of  Indiis- 
try  and  that  too  the  most  depressed  and  put 
them  into  the  pockets  of  the  other,  the  most 
flouri-shlng  of  all.     Under   the  authority  to 
establish  post  roads,  they  claim  that  of  cut- 
tine  down  mountains  for  the  construction  of 
roads,  or  digging  canals  and  aided  by  a  lit- 
tle sophistry  of   words,   ■general   welfare.'   a 
right  to  do  not  only  the  acts  to  affect  them, 
which  are  specifically  enumerated  and  per- 
mitted, but  whatsoever  they  think  or  pretend 
will  be  for  the  general  welfare." 

At  this  dinner,  let  them  read  what  Wood- 
row    Wilson    In    1890    wrote:     "Government 
•     •     •     Is  the  organ  of  society:  its  objects 
must  be  the  objects  of  society.     •      •      •     It 
Is    an    organized    association    of    individuals 
for  mutual  aid.    Mutual  aid  to  what?    To  self 
development.     There  must  be  constant  ad- 
justments of  governmental  assistance  to  the 
needs   of   a   changing   social   and    industrial 
organization.     Not  license  of  Interference  on 
the   part   of   government    but    strength    and 
adaptation  of  regulation.     The  regulation  I 
mean  Is  not  interference;   it  Is  equalization 
of  conditions  so  far  as  possible.  In  all  branch- 
es of  endeavor,  and  the  equalization  of  ccm- 
ditions  is  the  very  opposite  of  Interference." 
If  our  National  Government  continues  its 
present    trend    by    becoming    Socialistic    in 
nature,    or    using    the    sugar-coated    phrase 
"wel.'are  state."  the  historians  of  the  future 
will   probably   attribute   the   cause   to  three 
things:  First,  the  change  in  electing  United 
States  Senators,  from  election  by  the  State 
legislatures  to  that  of  popular  vote  by  the 
people:    second,    granting    to    Congress    the 
power  to  levy  an  Income  tax  without  limit; 
and  third,  the  construction  by  the  Supreme 
Court   of    article   1.   section   8,   paragraph    1 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to  the  power 
of   Congress   to   levy    taxes   for    the   general 
vrelfare.     When  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution adopted  the  provision  regarding  the 
election  of  Senators  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  States,  they  did  so  on  the  correct 
premise   that   each  State   would   be   equally 
represented    In    Congress,    and    the    Senate 
would    be    a   check    rein   on    the    legislative 
action  of  the  House  of  P.epresentative8 — the 
Senators  would  represent  the  States  In  their 
relation  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
lower  House  would  represent  the  people.     In 
electing  Senators  by  the  people  of  the  entire 
State,  the  candidates  for  that  office  now  have 
to  be  all  things  to  every  yarloua  and  diverse 
group  in  the  State,  and  the  chances  are  that 
more  demagogues  will  be  elected  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  than  to  the  House.  When  the  Statea 
ratified  the  Income-tax  amendn>ent  without 
restriction  as  to  the  percentage  of  levy  that 
Congress  could  Impose,  they  placed  It  In  the 
power  of  Congress  to  tax  lOO  percent  of  your 
Income.  With  this  unlimited  source  to  tax. 
lis  It  any  wonder  that  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress promises.  If  elected,  to  vote  public  funds 
for  every  conceivable  plan  of  subsidy  and 
grant?  When  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
when  Congress  determines  what  causes  and 
necessities  require  Federal  aid  and  assist- 
ance under  the  power  to  tax  for  general 
welfare,  the  States  cannot  be  heard  to  com- 
plain, and  the  courts  are  powerless  to  In- 
terfere unless  the  congressional  action  is 
plainly  arbitrary.  It  turned  Congress  loose  to 
expend  public  funds  for  every  conceivable 
project  or  scheme.  The  result  of  this  ruling 
will  be,  as  Justice  Roberts  said  In  United 
States  v  Butler  (297  U  S  ii"  The  oblit- 
eration of  the  individual  States  and  "the 
United  States  converted  into  a  central  Gov- 
ernment exerclflng  uncontrolled  public  pow- 
ers in  every  State  of  the  Union,  superseding 
all  local  control  or  regulation  of  the  affairs 
or  concerns  of  the  State"  (p.  77). 

There  exlftr  tooay  big  business,  blp  labor, 
and  big  Government.  The  sn^all-buslness 
man  and  average  wage  earner,  professional 
or  otherwise,  is  being  pulverized  like  a  grain 
of  wheat  in  a  roller  mill!  In  the  contest  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, though  solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  the  thriftless  but  unconcerned  about  the 
frugal  who  pay  most  of  the  tax.  following  the 
policy  of  compromise  and  appeasement. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  big  Government.  To- 
dav  the  Federal  Government  owns  In  the 
continental  United  States  412.000,000  a'-res 
of  land,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  territory 
of  the  five  smallest  States  of  the  Union:  at 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1950.  the  num- 
ber of  civilian  em.ployees  on  the  Federal 
payroll  exceeded  two  and  a  half  million  per- 
sons—more In  number  than  all  the  people  in 
the  States  of  Arizona.  Nevada.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Mexico,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 
There  are  so  many  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  scattered  o^er  the  United  States 
that  even  Congress  Itself  does  not  know  the 
number:  the  amount  of  Its  credit  In  the  form 
of  loans  or  guaranty  of  loans,  exceeds  that  of 
the  10  largest  banks  and  insurance  compa- 
nies of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  sole 
umpire  In  tbe  adjustment  of  disputes  be- 
tween labor  and  management  of  60  percent 
of  the  industrial  and  business  enterprises  cf 
the  Nation.  When  the  Government  reaches 
a  point  where  It  tells  a  business  how  much 
It  can  charge  for  Its  products  or  services 
and  how  much  it  must  pay  to  Its  employees, 
and  what  It  must  do  with  its  profits,  if  any. 
the  next  stage  is  ownership  of  the  business. 

m 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  we  followed.  In  all  the 
main  essentials,  the  form  of  the  English 
Government.  Tbe  economic  philosophy  of 
Adam  Smith,  and  the  conunon  law  of  Eng- 
land as  portrayed  by  Blackstone.  were  the 
basic  principles  inherent  In  the  foundation 
of  our  Government.  Under  that  system,  the 
natural  rights  of  men  were  deemed  to  out- 
weigh the  divine  right  of  kings,  or  the 
despotic  power  of  Parliament.  Man  was  free 
to  acquire  ot  produce  property  and  carry 
on  his  business  or  trade  in  a  free  competitive 
society,  without  restraint  or  Interference 
from  any  one  except  where  his  actions  might 
Injure  the  public.  Under  that  system  de- 
veloped what  Is  known  as  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprises,  or  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  capitalistic  system.  As 
evils  or  hiirtful  practices  which  were  in- 
jurious to  the  common  welfare  appeared,  the 
State  or  Federal  governments,  by  legislation, 
regulated  and  contrcd.led  these  harmful 
trends.  All  of  this  being  done  without  the 
Government  becoming  the  competitor  of  pri- 
vate business  or  adopting  rigid  control  over 


the  demand  and  supply  of  commerce,  indus- 
try,  agriculture,  or   labor.     Under   this  sya- 
tem.  the  Nation  has  survived  10  major  eco- 
nomic depressions,  S  foreign  wars,  and  1  In- 
ternal war.     Today  It   Is  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth.    Financially 
and  industrially,  it  Is  supporting  other  na- 
tions all  over  the  globe,  most  of  whom  ars 
socialistic    In    their    form    of    government. 
Since  July   1.   1945.  we  have  aided  them  In 
the  sima  of  more  than  »30. 000 .000. 000.     The 
Socialists  and  Comiiaunist:  who  claim  that 
the  American  economic  system  Is  a  failure 
cannot  point  to  a  single  communistic  or  so- 
cialistic  system   exlstirg    today    that   has   a 
longer  existence  than  30  years.     The  proof 
of  the  success  of  the  American  system  may 
be  found  In  Its  continuous  life  of  164  years. 
Not  until   1933  did  the  doctrine  of  State 
pjaternalism  take  an  appreciable  hold  on  the 
American  system,   and   then   only  after  the 
individual  States  had  defaulted  in  their  du- 
ties and  obligations  did  the  National  Gov- 
ernment step  in  and  assume  whatever  obli- 
gation local  governments  owed  to  the  unem- 
ployed, the  aged,   and   the   Indigent.     Then 
followed  grants  of  financial  aid  and  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  con- 
struction    of     schools,     hospitals,     alrporU. 
dams,  and  other  local   public  proJecU  that 
were  primarily   obligations  of   local  govern- 
ment;   then   came   subsidies   to   agriculture 
and  processors  of  agricultural  producU:  es- 
tablishment of  housing  authorities,  financ- 
ing  of   rural  electrification,   and   then   fol- 
lowed the  control  of  labor  relations;  and  of 
wages  and   hoxirs  between   practically  every 
class    of    employees    and    employers.      Prac- 
tically all  of  these  matters  were  essentially 
local  "in  nature,  yet  the  States  without  any 
concerted    action    or    opposition    permitted, 
and   In  some   Instances  abetted,  this  whit- 
tling away  of  States'  obligations. 

The  proponents  and  purveycirs  of  a  pater- 
nalistic theory  of  government.  In  advocating 
the  golden  ideal  of  universal  freedom  from 
Ignorance,  poverty,  diseaf,e.  and  insecurity, 
have  led  this  generation  to  believe  that  these 
goals  can  be  achieved  without  sacrifice  or 
work,  when  In  truth  and  fact  the  cost  must 
be  borne  by  the  people  themselves.  Ths 
slogan  seems  to  be.  "Don't  worry  about  to- 
morrow." 

Public   education   has   tradltHnally   been 
thought   to    be   a   matter  for   local   govern- 
ments— for  village,  town  and  county.     What 
has  happened  In  Georgia  Is  typical  of  what 
has  occurred  in  many  SUtes.    First  the  State 
took  over  the  financing  of  elementary  schools 
and  high   schools.    The  local   communities 
then  levied  taxes  for  schools  and  looked  to 
the  State  to  supplement  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries and  provide  free  textbooks.     The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  eight  large  counties 
now  provide  40  percent  of  the  revenue  used 
for  the  operation  of  local  public  scbooU.    In 
setting  up  a  State-wide  standard  of  pay  for 
tsachers  and  a  sound  educational  program, 
the  cost  of  the  State-operated  public  schools 
of  Oecffgia  has  Increased  from  t35 .000.000  to 
more  than  »40.000,000  In  16  years,  and  today 
It   Is   said  that   to   maintain   the  required 
minimum  standard  for  common  schot^  a 
sum  exceeding  $85,000,000  wUl  be  necosMiry. 
The  general  assembly  of  1949  submitted  to 
tne  voters  of  the  State  a  question,  among 
others,  as  to  whether  the  people  wanted  tha 
general  assembly  to  raise  or  add  new  taxes 
which  wotild  be  sufficient  to  raise  enough 
revenue  to  maintain  the  minimum  standard 
program,  which  would  require  an  increase  of 
approximately     »40,000,000     a     year.     This 
referendimi  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
tbe  voters,  not  on  the  basis  that  the  people 
did    not    want    better    schools    and    better 
teachers,  but  one  of  the  controlling  factors 
In  this  result  was  the  feeling  that  It  would 
not  be  long  before  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  the  necessary  grants  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  State  educational  sys- 
tem   that    would    answer    this    need.     The 
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apparently  v«**  ttrtoraat  of  Um 
met  tlMt  far  t^mrf  tS  «-at  to  Waahtnfton. 
IMS  ttoaa  •!  oamn  b^ek  to  tbe  State.  In 
tte  vortto  of  q-Oomuiiinn  Summer*,  at 
vnd  a  Bhirt  to  Waahlncton  and 
taU  back  ' 

tiM  ooDCttalon.  fraoa  a 
of  wbat  the  makcn  of  tike  Ccmstttu> 
tloB  osoettved   to  be  ttic  relAtlcuialilp  tw- 
»ral   Stjatca  and   tbe  Federal 
bat  tbat  tbe  Central  Oo-nm- 
tn    Waahlnffton    today    la    exerdslnf 
poitra  and  runcttoDa  that  belooi^  to 
tiM  Stataa.     Nor   can   we   pUoe   the   biame 
aotaly  on  tbm  FMcral  CaQ«reaa.  but  the  prl- 
BMry  canae  b^  been  the  SupreoM  Cotirt  and 
Ita  tatarprctatlon  and  coastnxtlon  of  Ped- 
•ral  povera.     Tbe  Federal  ccmrt  today  U  not 
tiae  }wllcial  branch  of  tbe  Oovermn^nt  that 
■aodltoe.  Uadteun.  or  Maaon.   nor  its  car- 
peotcr.  Ja*ui  lianhall.  thcuKht  It  would  be. 
oa^mtf,  tbe  ultimate,   unbiaaed.  and   lnde> 
paadcnt  umpire  ot  the  validity  at  the  acta 
or  tbe  eiecutlTe  and  leglalatlTe  brancbee  ot 
tbe  Oo^cnunent      We  ai«  fast   reoedlng   to 
tbe  ooKuUtlon  that  tbe  makora  at  the  Constl- 
tatkn  aouf bt  to  prerent :    that  of  mating 
cone***  tiM  rapreme  authority  on  the  con- 
atttmtaaallty  of  their  lava.     If  the  Court  la 
to  follow  tbe  theme  that  tbe  i^ta  of  Con- 
are  presumed    to   be   tbe   Alpha    and 
aa  to  vhat  1*  beat  for  tbe  people,  and 
eooalders  it  to  be  tu  duty  to  paas 
billa  tb»t  are  drafted  by  the  ezecuuve  head 
at  tbe  Oovemment  aa  must  bills,  and    the 
Freak  cntl  JustlOcmtlon  ta  that  tbe  bUU  rep- 
laaiiiil  vbat  be  promlaed  to  get  elected  and. 
tbtafoaa,  are  mandates  of  tbe  people,  then 
tra  baee  neither  a  republican    trvpreaenta- 
tlTct  (arm  ot  groTernment  nor  any  need  for 
a  vrtttan  constitution.     If  a  lav  is  to  be  sxu- 
talMil  or  rejected  according;  to  the  tabula- 
tion ot  votes  at  tbe  last  Preaidential  election, 
aa  Lard  MrCaulcy  predicted  in   1857. 
niiMHIIiinnii  is  "all  sail  and  no  anchor." 
ocaa  of  Sutea'  rlghu  has  now  become 
cry,  and  when  some  political  stittca- 
bla  Tolce  to  ptead  the  righu  of 
Stataa  be  is  shouted  dovn  by  those  who 
<  ao  aooeeption  of  ow  oonstltutlCKiaJ  hia- 
dlaappaaranoe    of   Statea'   nghu 
aaaumptlon  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  powers  and  dtrtlea  of  tbe  Sutea 
matters  is  chiefly  due  to  tbe  fault 
During  tbe  laat  iO  years  the 
Bold  tbdr  birthright  for  a  mcaa 
Beginning  with  the  oonatructkm 
hl^waya.  tb«y  have  oooatantly 
•  Waablngton  with  bat  in  one  hand  and 
V  puraa  In  tbe  other,  begging  for 
latance.    They  have  never  bcal- 
«k  financial  aid  for  naada  that  are 
support    ot    tbe    poor,    the 
iiiiaiiniliijim  111    baaitb.  farm  subal- 
ete.    AU  at  tbam  being  mat- 
are  of  locaJ  coateara  and  over 
I  It  la  tlta  duty  of  tbe  loeai  goveramenu 
la  dataultlng  ta  their  own 
taav«  in  aCaet  aequlcaead  in  per- 
to  taka  over   ongranted 
•  pwxartad  only  In  tboae 
tbam  In  ^pciitiemX  and 
admlnlstra- 
1  to  V  hanga 
Tba  SoutlMrB  8«at«a 
fallad  to  tak«  hand-outa  train 
raCoaad  to  taka  b^,  on  tbe 
[  Statir  rlgMa.  ao  tbat  today  when 
viMt  atftMgt  ttaota^kt  or  aoelal  lagte- 
tl>«  raat  at  the  Matkia  think  they 
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National  Oovemroent  exists  by  virtu**  of  a 
written  Constitution  which  was  brought  into 
existence  by  the  express  consent  of  the 
Statca.  and  that  the  Constitution  dees  not 
aatborlae  a  change  in  the  nature  or  form  cf 
our  Oovemment  except  by  consent  if  the 
people:  and  If  the  people  of  this  Nation  \ia:'.t 
to  change  or  not  change  the  fnrni  of  thf-lr 
Government,  they  ought  to  be  given  an  ..  p- 
portunity  to  say  so 

Demagogic  cfllce  seekers.  In  order  t.  ^«'t 
elected,  promise  every  kind  of  free  st-rv.e. 
and  when  elected  urge  and  pronn.  tp  .11  s.irts 
of  fantastic  legUlatton.  'hat  h»9.  cv..-'.  ur- 
aged  gullible  and  unthiiitung  pe  p'.c  •■■•■  bc- 
beliere  that  they  caa  get  s  imeiiiii.g  Ir  m  til- 
ing What  Is  needed  m  liiis  country  is  a 
movement  back  to  hc;:est  :hinking  A;.-i  h-.n- 
orable  leadership.  Back  v  the  tu^.-ir  c  ni- 
mon  morailty  ti-.at  one  is.  intitied  ;y  '.j 
what  be  earns 

The  States  formed  the  Union.  The  Fpderai 
Constitution  was  .f  their  making.  ]i  «e  .^re 
to  remain  a  Federal  uniuD  of  indcp«..c!ei.t 
States.  It  wiU  be  throuali  the  w.il  ul  the 
S:ate*  If  ^n  dr'ft  into  n  pater r.aliatic  nation 
of  subservient  and  t.uptet  St.iies.  t.he  f.iult 
will  be  that  >,«  the  States 

What  »e  need  t*,d  ly  is  i  lirpdt  awakening 
amocg  the  S'«tes  and  the  ass'omptloa  on 
their  part  of  their  duties  and  obligations  as 
to  government   in  1  jcai   nuttters. 

Finally  and  f  ^.remost  .if  all.  we  neeii  a 
spiritual  a'sakenin.r  We  need  leaders  wh<. 
have  the  exhrAriative  energy  1. 1  .\in>;.-  'rit^ 
crusading  spirit  of  Saint  Paul,  the  ier\ent 
faith  of  St.  Au^'a5t:ne;  thf  dev.-.  .i  t^' 
duty  of  Rf-bert  E.  Lee.  the  rticged  ri  It:-  •.;s- 
ness  of  Grover  CUvclind.  and  the  aau^tiess 
defiance  cf  Pauxfc  Henry. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr  Sp'^aker. 
I  have  done  considerable  research  over 
many  years  regardinK  the  position  of 
Russia  in  the  family  of  nations.  One  of 
the  most  Interesting  discussions  of  Ru.«- 
sia  I  have  read  is  contained  in  a  special 
bulletin  dated  March  15.  1951.  and 
prepared  by  William  J  Baxter,  of  the 
Baxter  International  Economic  Re- 
search Bureau.  The  subject  of  this  spe- 
cial bulletin  is  How  Strong  Is  Russia. 
Because  this  bulletin  was  marked  confi- 
dential I  secured  written  permission 
frtxn  the  Baxter  International  Economic 
Research  Bureau  to  place  this  report 
In  the  CowcaissioNAL  Record.  There- 
fore, under  permission  granted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  present 
this  article  for  the  information  of  all 
Members  of  Congress: 

Bow  9Taoiia  la  RrmaiA? 

(Mots. — This  survey  on  Russia  is  a  con- 
densation of  an  exhaustive  series  of  reports 
on  Rxuala  originally  sent  to  clients  i 

Tbe  greateat  fraud  perpetrated  en  the 
Amcrtean  people  dining  the  past  several  years 
baa  been  tbe  hulid-up  that  has  been  given 
Bnaala  both  aa  a  military  and  an  ect^nomlc 
power.  la  It  any  wonder  tbat  the  people 
liava  been  seared  out  ot  their  wtts  at  the 
ttMOfbt  (tf  war  and  tbe  seeming  InevtubiHty 
of  defeat  at  tbe  hands  of  Ruasla  and  lU 
aatcintea? 


Well,  before  World  War  11  had  ended  1 
realized  that  Rujtsla  would  never  ( ooperate 
wtth  u.s  rr  the  Western  World.  !  he  con- 
sidered the  period  of  peace  nothln  :  but  an 
armi.stice  before  the  beginning  of  v  orld  war 
III  Nevertheless.  I  also  felt  that  R  issla  was 
far  fr  !m  being  prepared  for  any  v  crld  -.var 
III  and  that  while  she  would  mf  Ice  every 
.'(♦♦empt  to  get  something  for  not  sin?,  she 
w  uirt  definitely  hfilt  short  of  a  m  ijor  wnr. 
i'h  *t  rnuntry  of  almost  300  000  1X0  pe-ple 
',.v  t!v  An-,' rlran  machine  In  actin:  ■s.i*  it 
liffp.Tt   the   two  major  Ind'jstrlal   j  owers  ut 

tir  rivili/aMon  — Japan  and  Germ  ny  Joe 
Stalin  himself  recognized  the  (  normoxis 
ix.wer  which  wp  had  generated  wher  wc  came 
to  ht.s  aid  Stalin's  recent  stat'  ment  Is 
especially  n.)tewurthy  In  one  of  his  are  pub- 
lic uttf-rnnces  that  war  was  not  1  ;evltable. 
Hus-^ta's  direct  and  Indirect  thre  it.s  h.r.e 
:  -".led  no  s'-ne  lea-^t  of  all  .Joe  Str.Ur  himself, 
a.*  to  the  r  mparattve  Indu.stri.il  str(  ne'h  and 
war  potential  cf  the  United  States   ind  Rus- 

la  with  all  her  .satellites. 

LETS   IDISTt.N'-.rl.SH    THE   FOREST  FROM     "HE  TBFTS 

What  A  r  laU  we  have  traveled  t  .i".ce  lirfl4 
*^en  the  American  people  were  rt  aiiveh  a 
t....<-free  a;id  happy  people,  the  en  , y  ol  the 
entire  «l<-oe  The  people,  espei  ially  our 
y.juth.  in.ii  dill — *hat  la  it  all  abo  i' .'  Why 
rire  we  and  the  world  Involved  In  i  J.e.sv  c  in- 
stant »a;s?  Evcrvone  knows  that  n  tiie  last 
century  B.'itain  w.is  the  most  p<jw -rful  cni- 
rire  In  the  world  and  her  Navy  rule  i  the  s<.aa. 
luwurd  i!-.t'  end  of  the  last,  cent  iry.  how- 
ever. It  *as  quite  evident  that  t  le  B.';ti.sii 
were  6llppin«  badly  and  that  ot  ler  Euro- 
peans, paiticularly  the  Germans,  were  cap- 
turing one  market  after  another  rom  Brit- 
livh  business.  This  was  due  t^)  a  combina- 
tion of  f>)rces.  Including  the  greaer  ener,^y 
cf  the  Germans,  their  ability  ti  e.xrel  in 
science  and  ma&s  production,  an  i  also  the 
fact  that  the  British  were  tired  out  after 
a  long  period  of  domination  Gei  man  ship- 
ping was  challenging  the  British  merchant 
marine  By  1914  the  powerful  Gf  .'man  steel 
industry  h.id  not  only  caught  u:  wuh  the 
Brlti.-h  hteel  industry,  but  were  edging  ahead 
of  It. 

Hi.story  teaches  us  that  when  the  domi- 
nance (.if  a  great  empire  Is  tbreate  led  the  re- 
sult IS  war;  and  so  a  war  broke  o  it  between 
Ctrrmany.  France,  and  England  We  be- 
c.i.me  involved  in  that  war  with  t  ie  promise 
tnat  Europe  would  reform  and  Ih  it  Wi'.son  s 
14  ptilnto  for  a  better  world  would  De  adopted 
by  the  various  European  empirefc  Olu-  vlc- 
•  ,ry  in  thjt  conflict  temporarily  s*  t  Germa.iy 
t;,u:k  and  postponed  the  breakup  i  f  the  Brii- 
i.  h  Empire.  In  Its  management  o  the  Araer- 
iiaa  people  and  In  indirect  con  rcl  cf  cur 
State  Department's  policies  durh  g  that  pe- 
zi.d.  the  British  Foreign  OfBce  howed  the 
genius  that  has  always  been  the  product  of 
its  endeavors  lor  the  Brltsh  Emj  Ire.  When 
the  wiij  was  over.  Clemenceau  and  LI  3yd 
George  threw  the  idealistic  Am  xlcan  pro- 
gram out  the  "slnclow.  and  we  we  e  rewarded 
fur  our  efforts  to  save  the  British  I'jnplre  with 
ta:  es  and  debt. 

T!!E    SXCOND    CBAIXKIffCZ :    OEBMAirr    AMI}    JAPAN 

I  have  always  maintained  that  lo  power  or 
i^r-nip  uf  powers  could  stop  th«  forces  of 
Nature  I  have  said  (even  whei  the  view 
W&.S  mo.«it  unpopular)  that  during  the  indus- 
trial age  there  were  three  powers  ;  n  the  world 
that  sh'  wed  that  they  were  thi  leaders  In 
cr'nformtng  to  Nature's  requirements  in  scl- 
enfif.c  ma.ss  production  Wby  nature 
picked  these  three  countries  fi  jm  all  the 
'~»her  80  In  the  world  and  gav«  them  this 
gtnlus.  we  do  not  know.  We  dc  know  that 
Germany  has  consistently  been  tl  e  outetand- 
in,?  nation  in  S'jrope  in  our  time  In  the 
hCience  of  masa  production  and  .n  sclentlflc 
achievements  both  in  peacetime  md  in  war- 
time projects.  We  alao  know  th  it  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Asia  in  this  mass-prt  duct  Ion  pe- 
riod, f  «  some  reaion  or  other,  o  Uy  the  Jape 
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had  the  "know-how."  I  have  said  that  one 
could  destroy  all  the  motor  factories  In 
Detroit  and  all  the  machines  In  them,  but 
if  the  American  people  stiU  had  their  engi- 
neers with  their  "know-how,"  the  buildings 
and  the  machinery  would  soon  be  replaced 
and  new  records  and  achievements  made. 

And  so.  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  it  was 
quite  evident,  after  you  compared  English 
production  with  the  new  production  of  Ger- 
many, that  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
"victory"  of  the  British  in  World  War  I  hadn't 
changed  any  basic  trend.  In  world  trade  and 
in  world  production  the  Germans  were  going 
ahead  and  the  British,  year  after  year,  were 
declining  and  actually  living  on  past  savings. 
There  was  no  physical  evidence  that  the  first 
great  conflict  had  changed  any  basic  trend  at 
all  amongst  the  major  nations  of  the  world. 

By  193'.J.  then,  the  British  Empire  was 
challenged  for  the  second  time,  not  only  by 
a  powerful  Germany  but  by  a  new  empire 
in  Asia — the  Japanese  empire.  Throughout 
Asia  and  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Jap- 
anese were  so  efficient  that  they  undersold 
almost  everybody.  All  the  European  em- 
pires of  Asia,  including  the  British,  the 
French  and  Dutch  were  In  Jeopardy  as  the 
Japanese  merchant  marine  and  Japanese  in- 
di:stry  marched  ahead.  Few  appreciate  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  British  Empire 
or  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  world's 
population  ta  directly  or  Indirectly  under  its 
control.  This  time  the  threat  to  the  empire 
was  a  double-edged  sword — that  of  Germany 
In  Europe  and  the  Japanese  In  the  Pacific. 
Once  again  the  American  people  came  to  the 
rescue  and  with  their  fantastic  mass-pro- 
duction machine  defeated  the  other  two 
scientific  powers  of  the  world — Japan  and 
Germany— while  at  the  same  time  conduct- 
ing a  record  internal  boom  at  home  and 
supplying  scores  of  allies  with  all  types  of 
money  and  materials.  One  of  our  so-called 
partners  was  Russia,  with  the  result  that  the 
very  people  now  In  the  State  Department 
encouraged  the  American  people  to  believe 
In  such  phony  propaganda  as  the  motion 
picture.  Mission  to  Moscow,  etc. 

WHY    AMERICA   OLTSHINEiS  BCSSIA 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  review  the 
history  of  Russia  throughout  the  entire  in- 
dustrial age  in  the  past  150  years  and  see  if 
it  means  anything  that  throughout  this 
revolutionary  period  in  world  history  no  pov- 
ernment  has  ever  been  able  to  make  Russia 
a  paying  proposition.  Only  recently,  we 
listened  to  a  leading  banker  In  almost  semi- 
hysterical  terms  state  that  Russia  was 
stronger  than  we  were  today.  Isn't  that  an 
amazing  and  rather  foolish  statement  to 
make,  considering  our  strength  in  science. 
industry,  and  agriculture  as  a  result  of  1.30 
years  of  work  and  steady  progress?  It  is 
recognized  that  Russia  had  very  little  when 
the  Communists  came  to  power  In  1919. 
Therefore.  If  as  a  result  of  31  years  of  their 
system  they  could  accomplish  as  much  as  we 
have  in  one-fifth  of  the  time,  one  would 
then  have  to  admit  that  their  system  was 
better  than  ours  today.  Of  course,  thi.s  is 
nonsense.  In  this  report  I  would  like  the 
readers  to  keep  In  mind  the  date  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  1776.  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  industrial  revolution  at 
about  the  same  time.  We  shall  show  you 
th;n  practically  every  sociiil  experiment  con- 
ducted in  Russia  since  1919  was  already  tried 
in  the  United  Stales  long  before  the  Rus- 
sians tried  it.  We  shall  show  also  why  during 
this  glorious  period  of  Industrial  expansion 
that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people  went  to  the  highest  in  the  history  of 
civilization  and  that  Russia  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  a  consistent  failure.  We  must 
also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
every  bit  of  progress  in  Russia  in  this  last 
period  had  been  dictated  by  either  British, 
American,  or  German  engineers.  Today,  as 
for  seme  years,  neither  the  British  nor  our- 


aelvea  la  contributing  and  tha  Oerman  help 
la  coming  only  from  the  preaaure  being  ex- 
erted  on  the  individuals  who  are  operating 
only  under  duress — a  very  poor  basis  tar  a 
program  of  development. 

There  was  a  period  In  history  when  wars 
were  always  won  by  countries  with  the 
greatest  number  of  land  soldiers,  no  matter 
how  Illiterate  and  undisciplined  these  sol- 
diers were.  The  pirogreas  of  Industrial  civili- 
zation has  been  carried  to  the  point  wh«« 
wars  are  now  fought  by  sclentlists  and  by  In- 
dustrial machines,  and  not  by  "strong  backs 
and  weak  minds."  It  can  be  definitely  proven 
that  the  Russians  have  never  come  up  to  the 
definition  of  an  Indtistrlal  power  by  making 
tbe  changes  "that  transformed  a  people  with 
peasant  occupations  and  local  markets  Into 
an  industrial  society  with  world-wide  con- 
nections." If  you  doubt  this,  simply  glance 
at  the  records  of  the  Japantfse  people  In 
transferring  their  peasants  into  industrial 
workers  and  building  up  a  huije  world-wide 
business.  Why  is  it,  you  will  ask,  tbat  Rtissla 
has  been  so  far  behind  the  world  procession 
that  it  isnt  even  funny.  Nattire  has  played 
that  big  part  in  this  matter.  E'reryone  knows 
tbat  the  Torrid  Zones  of  the  Equator  are  not 
great  industrial  areas  and  it  Is  jtist  as  bad  in 
an  Industrial  age  when  a  country  is  located  In 
an  area  that  is  too  cold  both  for  vegetation 
and  lor  human  energy.  Do  you  want  proof  of 
this?  Well,  if  you  took  a  maj)  of  the  wcn-ld 
and  took  the  record  of  the  urit  of  automo- 
biles, steel,  and  other  products  produced,  you 
would  find  many  Interesting  facts,  some  of 
which  arei 

1.  That  the  greatest  area  of  production  of 
wealth  in  the  entire  world  has  been  around 
the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States  where  it 
is  not  too  hot  and  not  too  cold  but  rather 
a  moderate,  vigorous  area  of  high  energy  for 
human  beings  and  of  soil  fertility. 

2.  You  would  find  that  above  45°  north 
latitude  that  as  you  go  north  the  standard  of 
living  declines.  For  example,  the  northern 
part  of  Canada  has  been  of  little  or  no  value 
to  Canada  in  the  actual  production  of  wealth 
during  the  industrial  age. 

It  is  a  provable  fact  that  'ihroughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  industrial  age  the  real 
production  of  wealth  bad  taken  place  in  a 
limited  climatic  area  of  the  world,  and  you 
should  always  remember  tha:  the  same  fac- 
tories that  produce  peacetime  products  in 
terrific  quantities  can  also  be  turned  into 
enormous  giants  tbat  make  tlie  death-killing 
Instruments  in  time  of  war. 

THE    HISTOKT    OT    HUSSIA.1    FAHtTRE 

It  Is  impossible  to  overstrefs  the  part  that 
revolution  and  transportation  have  playpd  in 
the  history  of  countries.  If  one  will  review 
the  period  of  time  when  Russia  was  a  great 
power  and  examine  the  reasons  for  her  de- 
cline, one  could  more  easily  understand  her 
limitations.  In  the  11th  Century  when  the 
remainder  of  Europe  was  getting  nowhere, 
Russia  was  a  dominant  flgtirf  in  world  trade 
which  at  that  time  was  chitifly  carried  out 
by  caravans.  Its  geographic  position  was 
such  tliat  the  caravans  from  the  east  bring- 
ing spices  and  fine  clothes  from  the  Orient 
had  to  traverse  the  broad  expanse  of  her 
land  and  use  her  waterways  to  reach  the 
merchants  from  the  western  lands.  It  Is 
hard  for  the  younger  geneiatlon  today  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  time  in  history 
when  the  cheapest  and  most  efficieiit  way 
to  get  goods  from  Asia  to  Euj'ope  was  by 
horse  caravans  across  the  en  anxious  Russian 
land  areas.  But  In  that  p»rlod  of  "horse 
civilization'*  Russia  was  at  the  crossroads 
and  became  the  market  plac:  of  tbat  traffic. 
Kiev,  as  its  center,  was  a  ricih  and  splendid 
city  of  the  "horse  civilization."  but  by  tha 
12th  Century  Russian  traffic  declined.  The 
center  of  energy  In  Eurc^>e  was  transferred 
to  Italy  under  tbe  stimulus  of  the  crusades 
and  the  change  of  the  metiiod  of  transpor* 
tation  to  ships  Instead  of  caravaios. 


atmau:  thx  woas*  ctmrr  kxsK  m  tkb  woblo 

We  can  perhaps  understand  the  financial 
headache  that  Russia  has  always  had  if  we 
study  the  past  financial  problems  of  Canada. 
The  geographical  position  of  Canada  and  the 
type  of  people  are,  of  course  one  thousand 
times  diiTerent  than  that  of  Russia.  But,  like 
Russia,  Canada  has  always  suffered  from  a 
serious  economic  cancer — that  cancer  being 
the  fact  that  Canada  would  be  better  off  If 
ahe  could  do  away  with  half  of  her  territory 
and  be  a  smaller,  compact,  and  more  efficient, 
economic  body.  Even  to  this  day,  Canadian 
credit  has  never  recovered  from  the  stigma 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  failure  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Why  did  the  Grand  Trunk  fall, 
and  why  has  Canada's  railroad  system  ulwaya 
been  a  financial  burden  to  that  country? 
Look  at  the  map  and  you  will  see  that  after 
trains  leave  Niagara  Falls  that  the  number  of 
cities  from  which  they  can  collect  paying 
cargo  is  very  few  Indeed,  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  Now  the  same  thing  has  been 
true  in  Russia.  The  country  covers  two  con- 
tinents BO  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
make  Russia  a  paying  proposition.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Russians  have  never  been 
able  even  to  build  a  decent  railroad,  but  time 
and  again  have  had  to  call  In  French  capital 
and  engineers  and  Oerman  aid.  Tou  can  pro- 
duce, for  example,  the  finest  pair  of  shoa 
in  the  world  In  Moscow  and  by  the  time  you 
get  them  on  the  Inefficient  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  to  Asia,  the  shoes  will  cost  so  much 
tnat  nobody  could  buy  them.  In  other  worda, 
It  Is  lmf)ortant  for  you  reiiders  to  remember 
that  the  very  factor  the  Riuslans  brag 
about — their  immense  size — has  always  been 
the  biggest  drawback  to  the  finances  and  sta- 
bllity  of  Russia.  Whenever  her  national 
finances  have  been  subjected  to  even  the 
slightest  strain,  they  have  collapsed.  From 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  tendency 
has  always  been  for  Russian  debts  to  accum- 
ulate faster  than  revenues  were  collected. 

KXTSSU   SEEKS   BXA   OtmXTB 

Strengthened  by  the  flow  of  foreign  loans, 
the  Russians  felt  themselves  strung  enough 
to  attempt  to  rotund  out  their  empire  by  ac- 
qtiirlng  sea  frontages  and  ports  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  some  of  her  weak  neighbors.  To 
gain  outlet,s  to  the  aea,  Russia  waged  wars. 
Internally  she  had  expanded  without  much 
difficulty  as.  in  most  cases,  her  people  merely 
settled  on  lands  that  had  been  occupied  by 
wandering  tribes  Intent  on  finding  grazing 
land.  But  to  find  outlets  to  the  sea,  she  had 
to  engage  in  battle,  twice  with  the  Turks  and 
then  in  the  First  World  War.  Her  war  In  the 
Far  East  wtth  the  Japanese  can  alao  be  said 
to  tie  waged  for  an  outlet.  These  were  the 
four  major  wars  that  the  Russians  engaged 
in  between  IMS  to  1914.  All  othtrs  were 
minor,  but  these  four  were  bloody,  costly, 
and  very  humiliating  to  Russia. 

After  1848,  Czar  Nicholas  I.  feeling  aastired 
of  the  aid  of  England's  assistance  in  parti- 
tioning of  the  possessions  of  the  "si^'k  man 
of  Europe,"  launched  the  Crimean  War.  At 
first  successful,  tbe  Czar  was  to  find  out 
that  he  did  not  have  the  support  of  Eng- 
land fend  the  rest  erf  the  Continent.  Such 
aid  w<(nt.  rather,  to  the  Turks,  as  the  Etiro- 
pean  countries  feared  the  consequences  of 
Russia's  conquests  in  the  Baltic.  But  de- 
prived of  Europe's  support.  Russia  made  a 
very  poor  showing  In  this  war.  Her  armies 
were  poorly  supplied  and  hampered  by  poor 
transportation.  The  inefficiency  of  the  whole 
R-ofisian  administration  was  glaringly  ex- 
posed and  the  consequence*  were  tliat  Ros- 
Eia  had  to  accept  an  humiliating  peace  treaty 
In  Paris  in  1856,  whereby  she  gained  nothing 
and  lost  much.  Financially  this  campaign 
against  the  Turks  left  the  Russians  ex- 
hausted once  again.  In  1856  her  debt 
reached  262.000,000  rubles,  and  at  the  peace 
table  in  Paris  in  the  following  year,  her  papier 
currency  ajjiounted  to  735.000.000  mbles  in 
spile  of  the  fact  tliat  321,000.000  rubles  bad 
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bc«n  tttortMl  by  a  levy  on  all  buttocMM  uid 
InctlttttioBa  wltb  f\iB<li   Is   the  «mplr«. 

Caar  mebolaa  n.  wlio  ascanded  Ute  thron* 
tn  1K8.  vmitMl  St  y*an  before  t««rlng  Qp 
that  bumlUatlnf  trtaty  of  ISM  and  renew* 
tng  as  attack  on  the  Turta.  He  thought  that 
tb*  tanooU  In  Europe,  occastooed  by  the 
Fraaeo-ProMlaLZi  War  in  1870.  votild  pre- 
wnt  tbe  Boropean  nations  from  tnterfertng 
and  aldtnf  the  Turka.  Turkey  in  18TT  was 
■laiai  I  tin  thotnanda  of  Bulfmrtans  and 
Togoalavs  wbo  were  refoltlng  under  hsr  rule. 
l%ls  ttme  tkcttbcr  EngUnd  ncv  Prance  raided 
•  finger  to  prevent  the  allied  Ruasiiin  and 
Bumanlan  armlei  from  marthtng  up  to  the 
initaklrti  <tf  Ooratantlnople  and  dictating  ihe 
pamtiM  of  8an  Stcfano  on  RusBla's  own  terms. 
But  thla  Tlctory  soon  fell  out  of  her  hands. 
B«r  finance!  plagued  her.  Paper  issues  of 
ter  aBTtDcy  lurw  amounted  to  1.300.0O0.CO0 
naUaa  and  ^or  bonds  were  aelUng  in  the 
■larkvts  of  Europe  at  a  discount  of  38  per- 
cent. IVo  aooDer  bad  tbe  peace  of  San  Stef> 
UM  been  slfned  thui  England  and  France 
Btepped  In  and  Insisted  that  the  treaty  be 
rerteed.  Tbe  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  that 
•ap^estcnted  the  earlier  treaty,  compelled 
RUMta  to  girt  up  her  control  of  Bulgaria. 
•Uowlng  bcr  only  to  take  a  part  of  Armenia 
and  of  Rumania.  After  this  second  turn  of 
eyenta  for  Ruaala  tn  her  attempt  to  get  an 
OQtlct  through  the  D«rdeneUes.  Roaia  never 
attempted  to  attack  Turkey  again,  confln- 
hag  herself  to  gaining  control  oter  tbe  Balk- 
ana  by  Intrigue  and  dlpkmacy.  The  long- 
tng  Itir  an  outlet  was  stlU  there,  but  It  bad 
to  remain  n**— *<»**^  as  neither  her  flnancea 
Bor  her  capabilities  permitted  her  to  wage  a 
var  which  would  InToIve  the  more  energetic 
and  w oureefTil  natlopa  of  Europe. 
Do*  to  a  peculiar  ocenblnatlon  of  ciicum- 
vhtch  are  attributable  to  her  huge 
9  nnwlcldizMsa,  h«r  geography,  and 
the  temperament  of  bar  people,  no  Minister 
of  Flnanoe  In  Bueala,  whether  in  peace  or  In 
ever  able  to  keep  the  cost  of  gov- 
it  wtthln  the  funds  of  tbe  revenues. 
f.  Count  de  Wltte's  pred- 
In  1M7.  an<Aher  crisis  was 
A  panic  broke  out  tn  ins.  as  the 
niWe  Ml  SO  percent:  and  bad  it  not  been 
for  an  WBiwaaUy  abundant  har?est.  a  eom- 
might  bavw  occurred. 

at  this  critical  stage  of 
an  onexpeeted  turn  of  events  oc- 
whlch  faTored  Ruaala  financially, 
■be  had  not  eontrlbtttad  anything  to 
tartaf  that  oonditlon  about.  Oapltal  began 
to  flow  Into  Russia  at  an  Increaslcg  rate. 
Praoeh.  after  tbe  Praneo-fttaailan  War 
the  raaultlng:  oonaolldation  of  the  Ger- 
■tatai  Into  a  Germany  of  tbe  Plrst 
fait  herself  Isolated  and  vulnerable 
wttbont  aa  ally  on  the  Continent.  To  get 
aa  ally.  Prance  loaned  money  to  Russia. 
Prom  lan  to  imn,  a  total  of  1,900.000.000 
niMee  www  tBTosted  by  the  Prench  In  Rxis- 
aUL  hair  of  which  was  invested  In  the  rall- 
ftaace  had  been  making  loans  to 
beCora  1888;  tn  fact,  ever  since  the 
Prane»-PnMBlan  War.  This  source  of  capi- 
tal win  ba  taken  up  again  when  the  Indus- 
trial d«valo|»ient  of  Russia  will  be  discussed. 
But.  notwithstanding  all  this  inflow  of  for- 
et^D  capital,  the  Government  budget  eon- 
ttooed  to  show  deflctU.  In  ISOO  that  deficit 
amoimt  to  16G.000.000  rubles  (980.000  000). 
Tba  budgets  of  that  period  were  made  to 
s^Mw  a  s'jrptas  altboogb  the  debt  continued 
to  ettaab  aaeb  year.  Count  de  Witte  is 
c  .  :a  eradttad  wltb  reforming  the  Ruaela 
govemaaental  flnanoaa.  Actually,  he  was 
only  favored  In  being  tlse  Minlst«'  of 
^laaaca  1b  Baitfa  at  a  tlasa  when  tbe  flow 
a  eapMal  floai  nance  was  the  greatest.  He 
ry  firom  Pranee  at  a  time 
It  aaHoas  to  loan  money 
hoptng  thareby  to  gain  an  ally. 
oa  Ruaala  tn  ^b- 
b«t  the  Rtaatana  fait  sure  of  an 
A  dwarf,  with  454>00.000  popu- 
to  scare  a  giant  cf  130.000.- 


000  population.  Painful  Indeed  was  Russia  ■ 
surprtas  when  her  armtea  In  IbUnchur'.a. 
where  all  the  fighting  took  place,  were  de- 
feated time  and  time  again  with  terrlbie 
losses.  The  luppoaedly  Impregnable  Rus- 
sian fortress  of  Port  Arthur.  In  M.inchur.i, 
was  forced  to  surrender.  A  large  Hus*u»n 
fleet,  which  hsd  sailed  arcund  th«  Cap4>  >f 
Good  Hope  to  the  Far  East,  was  tor.aiiy  de- 
stroyed. The  Russians  bad  d:9cul!y  In 
transporting  troops  and  supplies  acmes  thju- 
sands  of  miles  of  an  inadequate  and  p  <  rly 
constructed  railroad  The  military  system 
was  unbelievably  inefficieTit.  Stuptduy  and 
carelessness  were  reveaiod  on  the  part  of 
both  offlcem  in  tbe  army  and  civil  officiSiS. 
Russia  was  ^lad  to  accept  an  lnvuati<  n  frum 
President  Theodore  RcKiseveit  lor  p>>Hce  ne^o- 
tlailona  at  Portsmoutb.  N  H  Tbat  peice 
was  a  blow  to  Russian  pride,  slm  e  she  had 
to  give  In  to  a  little  upst;4rt.  All  hcpe  cf  ac- 
quu'tng  Korea  was  ab.indonr>U.  and  the 
southern  part  of  Mancbuna  waf  bar.ded  over 
to  Japan.  This  was  the  third  of  •lirce  great 
conflicts  in  which  Russia  had  er.f;a>;ed. 
Each  one  had  ended  disastrously  and  humiU- 
atlngly  for  Russia. 

The  people  in  Russia,  after  their  humili- 
ation before  the  world,  blamed  the  auto- 
cratic Government.  Nearly  ail  sections  of 
the  population  were  now  discontented  with 
the  ruling  regime.  They  were  to  be  found 
among  various  conquered  nation  lUties; 
among  the  Intellectuais.  the  professcrs.  and 
the  writers  whose  radical  theories  the  Gov- 
ernment had  failed  to  stifle,  among  the  peas- 
ants who  had  received  seme  concessions  but 
wanted  more,  among  the  industrial  prole- 
tariat which  was  inclining  toward  scclalism. 
among  the  capitalists  and  the  middle  class 
who  desired  a  constitutional  form  <.f  g  v- 
emmcnt.  and  there  was  even  sume  discon- 
tent among  some  of  the  nobility  v^ho  pro- 
moted liberal  ideas.  Thoroughly  a. armed  ny 
all  this  opposition,  the  Czar  issued  his  mani- 
festo of  October  1905.  in  which  he  pr  mised 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  speech,  of  a.s^sem- 
blage,  and  of  union,  and  also  proposed  a  new 
Duma  to  be  elected  by  ali  classes  of  t.ne  peo- 
ple. With  this  manifesto  the  Czar  forced  a 
breech  In  all  the  opposition  to  hu  rule,  as  it 
failed  to  satisfy  only  the  revolutionary  peas- 
ants who  wanted  land  and  the  Inaustnal 
workingroen  who  wanted  socialistic  reforms. 
Theae  two  classes  continued  their  sTuggle 
alone  and  increased  their  oppositli  n  alter 
1907.  when  the  new  reforms  of  the  C?ar  were 
put  into  effect.  The  peasants  began  to  form 
cooperative  associations  and  the  Indu-^triAl 
workers  organized  strikes.  By  the  tu.T..'ner 
of  1914  there  was  a  great  strike  !n  Pfr  > 
grad.  and  it  seemed  that  the  dlscintent  '*'is 
so  great  that  it  almost  seemed  !'.kf>  19t">5, 
when  the  Czar  faced  the  opposlti  n  of  a 
whole  nation.  The  Government  .seem'-d  fo 
have  no  way  of  meeting  thi.-i  cr  w.ng 
opposition. 

At  that  time,  a  series  rf  shvits  were  flred 
tn  Sarajevo.  In  Serbia,  'h^n  a  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  Empire,  Th-?p  sh'-'.s 
reverberated  in  every  capital  In  Eur'pe  ^i.-ire 
the  heir  to  the  Avst>  J-Hur.g.irin n  thrnop  had 
been  assa.sEinHted  All  thl<<  gave  Russia  an 
opportunity  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
Serbs,  a  Slav  race,  in  order  to  solidify  race 
feeling  at  home  and  abroad  She  made  her 
demands  on  Austro-Hunqary  nr.6  brought  a 
barrage  of  demands  of  ,ill  T'lr  .pean  p<:)wers 
on  each  other  At  once  the  great  World  War 
was  started  with  its  worlJ-c^nvuleine  rrsui's. 

But  before  that  war  ended.  R  if-  i  wis 
completely  exhausted  and  the  p  vr:  .Ti^nt 
collapsed.  The  Bolshevik  Rev<.lur!  n  e:.rl<-d 
a  dynasty  and  a  new  regime  rose  to  p,iw'>r 
on  the  discontent  of  the  peasants  a---*  t*:e 
tndiurtrial  workers.  An  ur.wicldy  empire, 
ruled  by  an  autocrat  who  had  domlm''cl  a 
■Ixtggish  people,  dtsappeaned.  The  result  w  is 
a  complete  liquidation  of  all  the  billions  of 
rublea  of  foreign  loans  that  had  been  made 
to  Russia.  In  the  place  at  that  replme  ar'^p 
communism,    a    new    eipcnnit-iu,    tn  r.    h.ul 


been  Idealljstd  by  philosophers.  1  ut  had  had 

11' Ue  practical  trial.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment changed,  but  the  country  n  malned  the 
same  in  size  and  In  unwieldy  b'llk  and  the 
people  also  remained  the  same,  t<  mperamen- 
taily  and  racially. 

lAjng  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war.  In  fact,  by  the  fall  of  1948.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  Russian  propaganda  was  suc- 
cessf\illy  scaring  the  world  and  convincing 
evpry(;ne  that  she  was  ready  to  -Jike  on  the 
LniLed  States  any  time  and  tha ;  she  had  a 
va.st  and  efficient  machine  to  lo  It.  The 
amazing  thing  to  me  was  that  .his  convic- 
tion had  permeated  the  hlghe  t  levels  in 
Washinsrton.  Including  the  State  Jepartment. 
What  better  evidence  of  confirm  itlon  of  the 
si:ccess  of  the  Ru.sslan  propagan  la  could  we 
have  Than  the  spectacle  of  the  lieads  of  the 
Kiivrrnments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
H'.int?  to  the  United  States  to  b -g  our  lead- 
ers not  to  take  the  retaliatory  st  -p  of  bomb- 
i:.K  China  when  she  had  sent  lundreds  of 
Thmi.sands  of  Chinese  scldicrs  across  the 
Manchurian  border  Into  Korea  1 1  the  fall  of 
iy5<v  The  European  statesmen  feared  Rus- 
sia and,  through  the  United  Natl  ons.  tied  the 
hands  of  our  military  leaders  1  i  Korea.  In 
order  to  get  the  real  lowdown  in  this  sup- 
p43s«d  strength  of  Russia,  we  s  int  our  own 
men  to  Europe  a  full  7  montt  s  before  the 
Korean  war.  A  second  on-the-s  wt  appraisal 
w<_s  completed  only  recently.  Itany  montha 
were  devoted  to  the  gathering  if  Important 
data  and  material  that  was  n  Jt  otherwise 
available. 

Before  going  Into  these  excessive  and  ex- 
tensive findings  which  I  will  s  immarlze  In 
this  section  as  briefly  as  possl  )le.  I  would 
liite  to  review  the  long  and  coi  tlnued  fail- 
ure of  Russia  and  the  Russian  people. 

R'-SSI.f  I?J   A   jrr-PtANE  AND  DIESr  -ENGINE   ACE 

We  have  seen  how  In  the  days  of  horses 
Russia  was  a  great  power  and  low  her  de- 
cline began  when  it  became  cheaper  for 
maritime  powers  to  ship  goods.  In  the  early 
std^cs  of  the  Industrial  revolutl  >n.  England 
bP(  ame  the  greatest  power  In  tie  world  due 
ti:  ;i  number  of  factors  Includi  ig  the  pos- 
se^i.sion  of  enormous  amounts  of  ;oal  and  the 
liivention  of  steam  power.  She  Uso  had  fa- 
»..."ible  political  institutions  and  advantages 
cf  climate  and  geographical  posl  Ion  to  help 
h^r  in  the  exploitation  of  this  co  il.  But  the 
protest  factor  In  making  Eng  and  a  top 
p(  v/er  was  the  Invention  In  17f9  by  Watt, 
mai  Ing  steam  the  servant  of  mai  s  will.  By 
this  invention  of  the  separate  c(  ndenser  he 
projuced  a  new  type  of  engine.  This  was 
fi  .lowed  by  the  Invention  of  the  Kiwer  loom 
by  Cartwrlght  In  1785.  In  adilltlon,  two 
E.'ielishmen  named  Darbys  and  C  irt  created 
a  revolution  In  iron  by  Inventlr  ?  methods 
of  Using  coal  instead  of  charco  1  in  blast 
f  irnaces  and  forges. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  t  le  century 
of  steam,  but  the  Russians  rem  lined  dor- 
mant throughout  this  period.  Before  its 
close,  man  had  dlscovere<<  in  ele-tric-.ty  .Tn 
e.en  more  valuable  servant.  I^a  er  we  en- 
teied  th"  age  of  gasoline  engi;  es.  Diesel 
pne;ne«,  and.  finally,  jet-propelk  i  encines. 
The  prf-t^res.  of  Russia  in  any  of  ihe.se  fields 
during  this  entire  perltxl  of  indiisfi  :al  revolu- 
t(o:i  was  very  small  indeed.  It  \  as  proven 
time  and  again  that  the  Ru.sslan  p  •n.-'ant  was 
all  rU'ht  in  the-  a.?e  of  horses  when  he  w  r':ed 
with  hUs  hands,  but  tha»  his  very  mtr.*..  sty 
V.AS  not  f  ual  to  the  fast  devel  ij  n-e  ,♦.  nf 
tne  machine  age.  Another  contrll  utm.^  fic- 
t  ir  was  t::e  fact  that  Ru.ssia's  oi  resi-jurces 
were  ni't  sufficient  fop  the  develoj  n>ent  nf  a 
gr^at  industrial  power.  An  ex  air  pie  of  the 
dlfTerence  between  American  oil  r«  serves  and 
prfKluctl'  n  i.5  seen  in  the  fact  tha  there  are 
single  American  oil  comj'janies  th  it  pv  dnce 
more  oil  In  a  single  year  than  the  entire 
production  of  all  of  Ru.ssla. 

Ihe  experience  of  our  own  mi.ltary  men 
d-irlng  World  War  II  was  a  convincing  proof 
>  :    tlic   luiibiUty  of   the   Russian    peasa.-t    to 
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understand  modern  machinery.  So  much 
material,  trucks,  tanks  and  planes  were  being 
ruined  by  inefBclent  and  Incompetent  serv- 
icing, that  the  British  and  ourselves  were 
forced  to  send  In  maintenance  crews  to  in- 
sure continued  operations  cf  the  instruments 
of  war  we  were  furnishing  the  Russians. 

THE    INADEQUATE    RAILWAY    STSTEM    IN    THI 

sovirr  uirtoN 
The  Soviat  Union  has  71,790  miles  of  rail- 
road.   This  Is  somewhat  less  than  one-third 
the   mileage  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States.    The  Soviet  Union  has.  however,  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  total  land 
area  of  continental  United  States.     The  So- 
viets   point    out    that    railroad    building    In 
Russia   started   only   2   to   5   years   after   it 
started  In  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
But  the  first   railroad  In  Russia  was  a   10- 
mile   road   that   was   built   in   1837   and  ran 
between  St.  Petersburg  (now  Leningrad)  and 
Transloge    Selo     (now    Pushkin).      It    was 
hardly    anything   more   than   a   short   com- 
muter   line.     Their   ralh-oad   building    took 
place   between  1868-74  when  7.473  miles  of 
track  were   laid  and  also  between   1891   to 
1900    when    13.552    more    tracks    were    laid. 
These    railroads   were   almost  entirely   built 
with  foreign  capltAl  and  owned  by  foreign 
Investors.    Foreign  capital  continued  to  flow 
Into  Russia  up  until   the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.    French.  Belgian.  German, 
British,  Canadian  and  United  States  (in  the 
order  of  their  amount  of  investment)  finan- 
ciers and  Industrial  concerns  provided  cred- 
its and  organized  Industries  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  diulng  the  5  years  preceding  1914. 
We  have  tried  to  analyze  the  amoitnt  of 
railroad  construction  In  various  epochs  of 
economic    life   In   Russia.     The   Soviets   do 
not  give  statutlcs  and  write  their  economic 
history  as  If  the  railroad  system  In  Russia 
had    greatly   expanded   and   Improved.     We 
have  discussed   this  matter  with  two  Rus- 
sian  engineers,   one   of   whora  was   a   con- 
struction engineer  on  the  railroads  prior  to 
1917,  and  uncovered  the  following  facts  from 

them: 

Estimated 

milecige 

By  1917,  the  total  In  Russia  was 41.000 

There  was  also  under  construction 
and  nearly  completed  In  1917  (the 
time  of  the  Revolution) 10,000 

Built  under  the  plans  and  direction 
of  the  Soviets  between  1917  to  1940, 
before  the  Second  World  War  were.  13.  000 

Built  during  the  Second  World  War 

were 4.000 

Built   after   the   Second  World   War 

to  1950  were 3,790 


Therefore,  total  in  1950  is. 


71,790 


STTSSIAN  EAILBOAOS  ARE  STILL  INTIWOR 

Let  us  Jump  to  the  year  1939  when  Hitler 
and  Stalin  had  signed  an  agreement  of  col- 
laboration, and  see  what   the  condition  of 
the  Russian  railroads  was  at  that  time.    By 
that  year  no  new  main  railroads  had  been 
built  toward  the  west.    Those  for  which  the 
Soviets  claim  credit  had   been  started   and 
almost    completed    before    1917.     These    are 
among   the   10,000  miles  of  roads  that  had 
been  nearlv  finished  before  the  1917  Revolu- 
tion, to  ftnaUy  total  25.000  miles.     To  show 
you  the  difference  in  railroad  management, 
when  the  Germans  met  the  Soviets  at  the 
1939  Russian  frontier,  the  Germans  had  30 
different  railroad  lines  with  50  tracks  to  link 
up  With  only  15  Soviet  railroads  running  on 
20  tracks.     In  the  23  years  since  the  revolu- 
tion. 13.000  miles  of  track  had  been  added  U) 
the  Russian  railroad  system,  whereas  tn  the 
23   vears   before   the   1917  revolution.  28.000 
miles  of  railroad  had  been  built.    During  the 
last  war.  the  Soviets  lost  through  destruction 
by  the  Nazis,  IS.MK)  or  56  percent  of  the  loco- 
motives;   428,000    or    45    percent    of    their 
freight  cars.  In  addition  to  15.000  bridges  and 
4.icb  damaged  railroad  stations. 


Most  of  the  Soviet's  railroad  system  is  an- 
tiquated.    Moet  of  the  f  relgh ;  cars  are  of 
the  small  two-axle  type,  of  15-  to  !6i-i-ton 
capacity,  only  one-third  as  mtch  as  Ameri- 
can cars.     The  Russians  are   now   building 
four-axle  freight  cars  at  Swerllovsk  of  80- 
ton  capacity.    We  have  been  told  by  an  ob- 
server that  whole  trains  of  such  empty  new 
cars   went   eastward    to   point*    beyond    the 
Urals  last  year.     In   1949  Russ  a  claimed  to 
have  produced  C90  locomotlve;i.  the  United 
States  built  1.487.    There  are  no  Enesel  loco- 
motives in  the  Soviet  Union.     The  older  lo- 
comotives  and    some   of   the   new   ones   are 
not  powerful.    Few  trains  run  :;aater  than  30 
miles  an  hour.     There  are  some  electric  loco- 
motives for  the  electrified  par;8  of  the  rail- 
roads.   Of  the  11  lines  running  out  of  Mos- 
cow. 4  are  electrified;  the  ont   to  Yaraslavl 
for  about  50  miles,  the  others  to  Trans-Si- 
beria, Baku,  and  the  Crimea  for  shorter  dis- 
tances.   Out  of  Loningrad,  on*;  road  Is  elec- 
trified for  a  short  distance,    "here  are  also 
other  short  stretches  as  at  Sverdlovak,  and 
In  a  few  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia.    The  newer 
types  of  Russian  locomotives  are  known  as 
the  IS.  FD.  and  the  SO  types   with  an  axle 
load  of  from  15  to  20  tons.    Tte  most  power- 
ful  new   locomotive   Is  the   liOK,   made   at 
Kulbeyhev,  of  which  about  20<i  were  made  to 
1948  and  1949.     These  are  ir.ostly  used  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  road  and  on  the  faster 
trains.     The  construction  of  passenger  cars 
is  negligible.     Russia  never  tad  many  pas- 
senger cars  comparable  to  the  moet  ordinary 
American  coach.     We  understand  that  the 
passenger  cars  on  the  faster  trains  are  of 
foreign  origin. 

BICHWATS    AND    lOAOS    IK    THI    SOVirr    tTHlOW 

The  Soviet  Union,  with  over  three  times 
as  much  land  as  the  UnitiKl  States,  has 
480,000  miles  of  roads,  of  which  less  than  10 
percent  are  paved.  The  others  are  hard- 
ened gravel  surface  or  ordinary  dirt  roads. 
The  United  SUtes  has  3,250,000  miles  of 
roads,  of  which  over  half  are  paved,  either 
asphalt  or  concrete.  But  we  have  been  told 
by  competent  Russian  engineers  that  of  tbe 
480,000  mUes  of  roads  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  40,000  have  been  built  by  the  Soviets 
since  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  1917  to 
the  present  time.  In  the  lat<!st  5-year  plan, 
it  was  proposed  to  build  about  1,500  miles 
of  roads  each  year.  The  following  are 
among  the  paved  roads  In  the  Soviet  Union: 

i4pproi<mafe 
To  the  west :  miles 

Moscow  to  Minsk  (concrete) 700 

Moscow  -  Kiev  -  Kamenetz-F'odolsk 

(concrete) 1,200 

Mosco w -SI utsk  (asphalt) 800 

To    the     north:     Moscow -Leningrad 

(asphalt). 800 

To  the  south: 

Moscow-Kharkov 900 

Moscow  -  Gorky  -  Kuibyshev      (this 

part  is  new) 1,200 

Leningrad  -Vitebsk-Kiev 1.  500 

To  the  east:  (Partly  hArd-sm faced) 
From  Gorky-Kazan -SverciJovsk- 
Omsk-Novosiblrsk-Tomsk-lSeme- 

revo  to  Lake  Baikal.. —     5,000 

Also  unconnected  with  Euiopean 
highways  in  the  area  of  tlie  Aral 
Sea  to  Alma  Alta 2.000 


Grand  total. 


17,100 


(The  other  paved  roads  of  about  20.000 
miles  are  tn  scattered  parts.  All  distances 
of  above  roads  are  estimated  n  an  air  line 
rather  than  exact  mileage.) 

North  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
which  runs  approximately  at  the  fifty-fifth 
latitude  In  Asia,  there  are  hardly  any  roads 
to  speak  of.  Even  if  there  wtjre  roads  here 
they  would  be  of  Uttle  value  tc  the  economic 
life  of  the  area,  as  they  would  be  covered 
by  Ice  and  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  paved  roads  are  narrow,  hardly 
wide  enough  to  permit  two  cars  to  pass  each 


other  without  turning  out.  It  is  only  where 
they  run  close  to  the  larger  cities  that  the 
roads  become  somewhat  wider.  In  the  area 
around  Moscow  the  roads  widen  out  Into 
three  lan«s.  These  have  "been  widened  mere- 
ly by  adtlng  the  hard-surfacing  material  to 
the  sides  of  the  original  paved  road.  Such 
work  has  generally  been  done  since  the  end 
of  the  last  war  by  German  prisoners  of  war. 
In  her  system  of  highways,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  ihe  same  handicap  that  she  has 
In  her  inland  waterway  transportation  sys- 
tem. Most  of  the  country  lying  north  of 
the  forty-fifth  latitude  means  that  the  roads 
are  not  open  and  passable  for  the  entire  year. 
Snow  end  ice  make  the  roads  not  only  haz- 
ardous but  to  a  great  extent  impassable. 
The  unpaved  roads  of  which  some  are  hard- 
surfaced  and  the  others  Just  plain  dirt,  are 
notoriously  impassable  In  the  thaws  of  the 
spring  and  the  rains  of  the  autumn  when 
wagons,  trucks,  and  cars  sink  into  the  mud. 
There  is  clear  fvldence  of  a  shortage  of  road 
building  and  maintenance  machinery  In  the 
small  amount  of  road  building  that  Is  being 
carried  on  at  the  present  time.  Before  the 
embargo  on  shipments  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union,  38  percent  of  all 
Soviet  purchases  in  the  United  SUtes  repre- 
sented road  machinery.  Since  then,  ship- 
ment has  stopped.  The  Soviet*  are  having 
difficulty  In  meeting  the  small  quota  of  1.600 
miles  a  year. 

AUT01<0Bn.B   IM   THK  SOVIET  TTKTON 

The  Soviets  claim  that  motor  transporta- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  was  created  under 
the  Soviet  power  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  use  of  automobiles  in  the  Soviet  Union 
experienced  the  same  evolutionary  growth 
that  it  did  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  only 
at  a  much  later  date  than  In  the  great 
nations  of  the  Weetem  World.  In  1914  there 
were  atwut  9.000  automobiles  in  Russia  and 
when  the  first  6-year  plan  was  put  into 
effect  there  were  19.000.  AH  of  these  cars 
were  of  foreign  make,  as  it  was  not  until 
about  1930  that  the  first  automobiles  were 
made  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1938  the 
number  of  automobiles  in  use  totaled  760.- 
000  and  by  the  end  of  the  present  5-year 
plan  in  1960,  the  numt>er  Is  expected  to  reach 
1,700,000.  Actually,  at  the  end  of  1949  the 
number  In  use  totaled  1.300,000  of  all  typee. 
The  numl)er  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
registered  In  the  United  SUtes  today  totals 
some  48.000.000. 

In  1949  the  Soviet  production  of  trucks 
and  passenger  cars  toUled  250,000  as  com- 
pared with  a  production  total  of  6.000.000 
In  the  United  SUtes.    As  Is  to  be  expected 
the   production   of   trucks  exceeds   that   of 
passenger  cars.    Soviet  automobile*  are  pro- 
duced  at  the   Stalin   automobile   plant   In 
Moscow,   the  Molotov   automobile   plant   in 
Gorky   and  at  another  plant   In  YaroslavL 
Soviet  plants  produce  the  following  trucks: 
The  11^ -ton  GAZ;  the  3-tcn  ZI8;  and  tbe  5- 
ton  YAG  and  the  following  passenger  cars: 
The  M-1 ,  a  Soviet  version  of  a  19S3  Ford  for 
the  low-priced  field;  the  Pob)eda  (Victory),  a 
four-cyl:.nder  car  which  was  sold  In  1949  for 
18,000  rubles  or  83,600,  at  the  then  prevaUlng 
rate  of  exchange.     Some  1,800  of  Moscow's 
taxis  are  of  this  type.    The  ZIS-110  U  a  copy 
of     the     American    Packard.      Virtually    a 
custom-built  car.  Its  price  is  so  high  that  it 
is    only    \ised    by    ofllclals.     The    Soviet    6- 
year  plan   envisages   construction  of    three 
new  automobile  factories,  completion  of  three 
others  now  under  construction,  and  enlarg- 
ing of  four  additional  plants.     The  Stalin 
works  in  Moscow  produce  the  4-ton  ZIS-150 
truck  and  passenger  cars.    The  Gorky  auto- 
mobile works,  which  formerly  manufactured 
the   2^2 -ton   GAZ   truck.   wUl   produce   pas- 
senger cars  also.     The  automobile  factories 
at  Jaroslav  now  make  the  7-ton  JA&-200  ar.d 
have  begun  miinufacturing  of  a  46-ton  truck 
which  is  made  with  one  or  two  traiUTS.    Tbe 
6-passenger  Pobjeda,  the  7-pas»enger  ZIS-1 10 
and  the  Mcskvic  are  the  passenger  cars  now 
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J  produetion.     Th«  Moakrle   acoom- 
fttaa  fl  inTt-j**"  vmI  will  be  ciMap^ 
tliaa  tlM  SI8-110. 

We  h«T«  b«n  Urfd  by  competent  penons 
vtoo  u«  tunlllar  vttb  Sortot  automoUles 
tbat  tta»r  t<aMl  to  be  Inferior  to  Amertean 
•ad  otbcr  can  and  that  thia  U  espeetaUy 
true  of  the  lower-pr'ced  car.  Their  averagv 
life  la  10.000  miles  after  which  time  a  com- 
plete owerhaul  ia  necMaary.  As  much  aa 
SO  percuit  of  all  cars  are  continually  laid  up 
for  repalra  at  any  flwn  ttaje.  The  demand 
for  spare  ports  has  never  been  satisfied  :a 
KvMsL  Another  drawback  of  the  Sovleu  is 
the  quality  of  tbetr  gasoline.  Their  best 
g«»»J«~»  Is  comparable  to  American  third 
gH(lM  The  boast  of  the  Soviets  that  their 
output  of  fs  ■  generator  Tehidea  is  Increas- 
fn^  to  an  admission  that  they  are  confronted 
wttta  a  ihortage  of  gasoline.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  BO  short  of  oU  that  even  with  the 
aaaall  amount  of  automobiles  In  use.  as  of 
the  praeent,  she  Is  not  able  to  keep  atavast 
ta  har  production  with  the  demands;  and  the 
scarcity  of  lubricants.  In  particular,  has  led 
to  extensive  efforts  to  save  and  refine  motor 

oa. 

Ttta  dependability  and  the  eflklency  of 
Soviet  automotilea  ia  beat  shown  In  pointing 
oat  that  In  the  last  war.  If  the  SovieU  had 
not  been  given  tracks  and  can  under  Lend- 
Lsase.  the  troops  at  the  Western  Allies  would 
have  overrun  all  of  Oermany  frrm  the  west- 
am  to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Reich  long 
before  the  Red  army  would  have  been  coming 
aka^  charftng  on  horseback  or  chugging 
In  their  own  cart. 


HatvraUy.  transportation  by  air  In  the 
Sovtst  Union  means  something  quite  dlSer- 
ant  than  la  the  countries  of  the  Western 
WOrtd.  Air  transportation,  used  by  civilians 
iB  pnCaand*  to  other  modee  of  travel,  does 
B0t  ealst  la  the  Soviet  Union.  That  form  of 
towal  laamiflnad  to  oOelal  use  and  to  cargo- 
Wiijliig  of  needed  materials  to  centers  of 
prodoettoa.  when  the  time  factor  is  Im- 
portaat.  "nie  ratio  of  freight  carried  In 
rrtatton  to  paasengers  Is  much  higher  In  the 
Bufiat  union  than  In  the  United  States.  One 
imlalaiiillin  item  that  is  shipped  by  air 
ftalglit.  which  has  Uttle  bearing  on  Industrial 
prodoeCkm  is  furs.  In  this  ease  air  trans- 
port la  need  as  thaas  are  broo^t  In  from 
BortlMra  ttberla.  an  area  far  removed  from 
thm  Itaaa-Slberlan  Railroad  and  where  there 
aia  Um  roads,  probably  iKine  of  which  are 


Air  transportation  radiates  from  only  one 
bnb  la  the  Sovtet  Union.  A  glance  at  the 
of  air  routes  shows  that  there  are  at 
alas  routes  from  Moscow  and  two  ad- 
dttloaal  onas  to  potnts  in  the  Arctic  Ocean 
vlileli  operate  Irregularly.  At  no  point  does 
tt  aaaai  poaalble  to  fly  from  one  to  another 
potaC  directly  unlees  Ifoecow  is  either  the 
potet  of  arrival  or  of  departure.  The  air 
nmta  map  at  the  Soviet  Union  dearly  shows 
that  Moaeow  is  the  nerve  center  for  the 
vlMla  of  tli0  Soviet  Union  and  substantiates 
aa  uhaai  latton  frequratly  made  that  Ifoecow 
la  tba  **pU8h  button"  center  for  the  whole 
SjvlaC  Union,  and  that  no  saetlon  of  the 
tar-flvag  union  is  either  In  touch  or  fa- 
nlllar  with  any  other  part  of  the  union 
through  the  central  head.  Ths 
that  are  used  on  these  routee  are  thoee 
UMt  eoaaUtnU  tha  reserve  i^anaa  oi  the 
roree.  Ifaml»ertng  upward  of 
y  of  them  are  wooden  planes, 
this  pictiire  with  o\ir  own  In  which 
of  even  medium  slae  has  its  own 
•Irport  aad  Ita  regular  traflte.  Contrast  this 
pletan  with  the  story  of  otv  development 
of  yt%  plutca.  our  international  sir  traAe. 
and  twn  oar  organtasd  air  eKpceas  trafle. 
n*  comparison  Is  Itidierotts  la  the  eitreme. 
LM  no  study  aa  tatersstlng  angle  of  the 
why  BUHia  has  bean  such  a 
fallttra  ta  this  laduatrlal  ag«. 
t  you  ramemlMrs  the  great  oonlllet 
cc-ccce  and   religion   a  generation 


ago.  The  religious  leaders,  in  many  casM, 
stated  that  science  was  anti-Christ  and  that 
in  time  the  spread  of  scientific  education 
would  create  a  Oodless  nation.  But  here 
Indeed  la  one  for  the  book.  The  Russians  In 
copying  American  forms  of  Industrialization 
did  away  with  the  religious  aspects  of  the 
>kmerlcan  community.  Wouldn't  you  nat- 
urally think,  then,  that  the  Rujselans  would 
have  started  all  types  of  scientific  schools 
throughout  Russia  to  educate  her  youns;  men 
to  become  chemists,  engineers,  mathema- 
tid&ns,  etc.?  Fortunately  for  western  clvill- 
aatlon.  she  did  no  such  thing  but  rather  as 
I  shall  show  later  In  this  series,  concentrated 
ail  of  her  efforts  on  creating  political  scien- 
tists and  hotheaded  revolutionists  We.  the 
^-llgious  people,  tripled  and  quadrupled  our 
Investments  in  such  brilliant  Institutions  as 
tne  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Carnegie  Tech.  California  Tech.  to  mention 
but  a  few  of  the  many  wonderful  scientific 
acbools  of  learning.  In  other  words,  the 
religious  nation  developed  scientific  educa- 
tl-n.  whereas  the  irreligious  nation  was  dumb 
enough  to  overlook  its  Importance  in  peace 
and  war  when  manpower  Is  worth  almost 
nothing  In  comparison  to  rclentlflc  brain 
power.  Possibly  the  basic  reason  for  this 
was  that  the  Russian  student  never  had  the 
aptitude  for  this  type  of  learning  and 
neither  the  Russian  Government  nor  Russian 
private  bxislness  had  the  money  to  buy  the 
eqtilpment  and  carry  out  the  experiment. 
We  have  found  out  In  our  work  that  there 
a.e  American  corporations  that  spend  more 
annually  In  research  In  Industry  than  docs 
the  entire  Riisslan  Government  Itself  It  Is 
not  improbable  that  most  of  the  Russian 
leaders,  who  have  never  been  outside  of 
Russia,  haven't  the  slightest  conception  of 
American  scientific  growth  which  has  been 
so  great  that  we  have  even  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  distance — so  fast  is  the  American 
flying  equipment  of  today. 

BD   THZ    tUSSIAl*    LKADZXS    WALK    INTO    A    TRAP? 

During  this  period  of  war  crisis  you  un- 
doubtedly will  hear  more  and  more  as  to 
how  strong  and  smart  the  Russians  are — 
and  as  proof  of  this  claim  you  will  h*.ar  a 
great  deal  about  how  much  territory  they 
control  In  Europe  and  Asia.  I  have  said 
before  that  the  very  thing  the  Rus.slans  brag 
about — their  size — la  Russia's  greatest  weak- 
nees.  We  are  convinced  that  Stalin  .ind  the 
Rusalan  Government  ha\-e  ]ust  been  plain 
everyday  "suckers"  for  walking  into  a  trap 
and  getting  so  overextended  all  over  the 
world.  It  Is  a  smart  man  who  knows  his 
own  limitations  and  does  not  spread  out  t<'>n 
thin.  It  Ls  also  a  smart  man  who  has  sense 
enough  In  any  prot^ram  he  undertakes  far  his 
country  not  to  "take  on"  as  opponents  every 
single  religion  In  the  world.  It  Is  bad  eiiouch 
to  have  as  one's  opponents  the  most  power- 
ful nations  In  the  world  and  the  business 
Interests  of  the  world,  but  If  for  good  mei\5- 
ure  one  attempts  to  take  on  all  the  rellgluiis 
of  the  world,  he  deserves  to  have  hl.<!  head 
examined.  Every  one  of  you  readers  kn^  v.s 
what  has  always  happened  In  Europe  whei;- 
ever  one  Individual  got  "too  big  for  his 
breeches."  It  U  an  old.  old  story  from  that 
point  when  almost  everyone  begins  to  |ian4 
up  on  him — and  that  Is  exactly  what  is  tak- 
ing place  In  Europe. 

Now.  If  the  Communist  civilization  had 
been  a  whale  of  a  success  and  also  a  higher 
type  of  culture  than  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries the  Russians  have  occupied.  It  would 
be  one  thing,  but  the  provable  fact  is  that 
we  have  the  biggest  failure  In  Europe — 
Russia — trying  to  Impose  her  system  on 
countries  with  a  higher  culture  than  Russia. 
In  the  dairyman's  terms.  Russia  represents 
grade  D  milk  that  is  being  mixed  with  the 
grade  A  of  central  Europe  with  a  result 
that  they  are  getting  all  grade  O  milk  In 
oth«^  words,  the  occupation  of  these  wide- 
spread areas  In  Xuropa.  whether  It  t>e  Oer- 
Biaay.  Poland.  Caechosiovakla,  Hungary.  Pin- 
land,    or    Rumania,    has    not    increased    the 


standard  of  living  of  either  th«  peasant  or 
the  industrial  worker  but.  on  tie  contrary, 
it  has  tended  to  bring  the  Uvi  ig  standard 
of  these  countries  down  to  the  mlmal  level 
of  the  Russian  peasant.  Consequently,  there 
Is  a  paralysis  of  trade  In  theso  areas  and 
the  creation  of  a  very  great  feeling  of  hatred 
for  everything  communistic.  Sci  let  no  one 
tell  you  the  fact  that  Russia's  size— which 
really  means  that  she  has  spread  out  so  tb'n 
and  making  enemies  everywhere--ls  an  asset 
for  the  Russians  and  something  we  have  to 
be  afraid  of.  That  type  of  dumb  manage- 
ment we  simply  do  not  have  to  fear. 

THI   UTE  OF  THI  lUSSUN   nSASANT   AT  THE 
FKKSENT   TUfX 

To  find  out  what  the  life  of  the  Russian 
pea.sant  Is  after  an  entire  generation  of  Com- 
munist management,  one  of  our  staff  Inter- 
viewed, at  the  border  area  of  the  Red  zone, 
Individuals  who  had  recently  come  from 
Russia  and  were  In  a  position  to  give  factual 
account  of  conditions.  We  particularly  tried 
to  get  Interviews  and  Information  from  those 
who  had  technical  training.  An  Interview 
with  one  Individual  in  his  middle  thirties, 
w'lo  had  been  a  student  of  economics  and 
who  had  also  been  employed  as  a  sori  of  elB- 
clency  expert  in  a  coal  mine  in  the  Donetz 
Basin,  was  particularly  enlightening: 

"The  village  of  Schachtynsk  has  several 
general  stores  which  sell  meat,  textiles,  cos- 
metics, toilet  articles,  and  other  similar  arti- 
cles, la  a  sort  of  general  fashion.  Bread. 
however,  is  still  to  be  bought  only  In  special 
stores  and  Is  In  short  supply. 

During  the  daytime  there  is  not  much  life 
In  the  village  as  a  great  number  of  the  In- 
habitants are  at  work  In  the  mines.  Heavy 
drinking  Is  the  great  Joy  and  solace  of  the 
Russians.  Beggars  are  to  be  found  outside 
of  every  store,  among  them  the  old  people, 
no  longer  able  to  work. 

"The  principal  diversion  In  the  evening  Is 
a  visit  to  the  local  clubhotise,  situated  along- 
side of  a  small  park,  which  Is  the  center  of 
the  whole  social  life  of  the  village.  It  Is  the 
largest  building  In  the  village,  but  it  does 
not  have  a  toilet  In  It. 

"Placards,  exhorting  the  worker  to  work 
harder  and  to  work  for  greater  glory  of  the 
.state,  in  many  colors,  are  found  In  the  most 
cunsplcuous  places. 

"Thirty  kilometers  away  Is  the  city  cf 
Sohachty.  There  is  one  trolley  line  In  that 
city,  but  as  late  as  1947  the  cars  were  still 
very  old  and  without  any  panes  of  glass. 

■  The  houses  are  all  little  blockhouses  of 
wood.  Furniture  and  furnishings  are  prim- 
itive. A  Ijed  Is  only  found  In  the  house  of 
the  more  well-to-do.  Generally,  there  Is  one 
table  and  some  benches.  The  most  Inter- 
e.stlng  fact  Is  that  In  all  the  bouses  there  Is 
an  Ikon  corner,  decorated  with  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  other  saints.  When  one 
sees  villages  of  this  type  for  the  first  time 
from  a  distance,  with  their  dilapidated 
thvitched  roofs  of  straw  and  their  broken 
and  patched-up  windows,  they  look  as  If  ihey 
were  abandoned  huts.  It  Is  astonishing  that 
they  are  Inhabited,  and  beneath  their 
wretched  roofs  and  forlorn  exteriors,  an  ac- 
tive life  goes  on. 

"In  Russia  everyone  has  to  work  In  order 
to  live.  I  have  seen  women  In  advanced 
stages  of  pregnancy.  Ijendlng  and  lifting 
while  at  work.  One  I  saw  was  digging  the 
hard  ground  with  a  hoe  When  I  asked  her 
why  she  did  such  work  she  answered  by  say- 
ing that  slie  had  tc  work  to  live.  For  her 
work  this  woman  was  paid  about  40C  rubles 
a  month." 

Our  Informants  told  us  that  when  the  Rus- 
sian people  are  alone  they  compare  their  lot 
with  that  of  the  Oermans,  who  they  look 
upon  as  well-fed.  who  lived  in  better  houses, 
who  bad  better  clothes,  and  above  all  who 
are  doing  so  In  the  economy  of  a  defeated 
nation.  The  Russians,  who  themselves  re- 
gard the  result  of  the  war  as  a  victory  for 
Russia,  live  in  mlser^.  The  dyed-ln-the- 
wool  Communist  Is  the  only  one  who  speaks 


differently.  Russian  peasants  still  refer  to 
the  era  of  the  Czars  as  good  times,  when  so 
much  could  be  bought  for  so  Uttle. 

Old  newspapers  are  a  particularly  valuable 
commodity,  not  only  as  newspaper,  but  as 
cigarette  paper.  This  Is  not  Just  an  occa- 
sional matter.  The  price  of  a  dally  news- 
paper Is  15  kopecks  (0.15  rubles).  When  a 
Soviet  worker  cannot  buy  a  current  news- 
paper, he  buys  an  old  one.  The  price  of  the 
old  newspaper,  however,  is  not  16  kojjecks 
but  a  whole  ruble.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
that  ofBcers  In  charge  of  German  war  pris- 
oners withheld  newspapers  from  them  for 
weeks  at  a  time  and  sold  these  newspapers 
for  a  rtible  apiece,  rather  than  deliver  them 
to  the  addresses. 

Every  one  of  otir  informants  assured  us 
that  what  they  tolci  as  were  facts  from  their 
own  observations,  not  what  they  had  heard 
or  had  been  told.  They  Insisted  that  every- 
thing they  said  had  been  lived  and  ex- 
perienced by  themselves  and  by  themselves 
alone.  When  you  get  reports  of  this  type 
first  hand  and  when  the  people  who  are 
giving  them  to  you  are  so  obviously  sincere, 
you  naturally  wonder  why  the  people  them- 
selves continue  to  put  up  with  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  answer  Is  an  obvious  one.  The  Rus- 
sian people  have  been  under  the  heels  of  their 
rulers  all  during  their  national  history.  They 
have,  unde:-  the  force  of  clrcumsUnces. 
never  developed  the  Independence  of  think. 
Ing  that  characterizes  the  American  and  live 
In  fear  of  the  bureaucrate  who  are  their  pres- 
ent rulers.  The  Russian  people  are  like 
sheep  and  live  In  constant  terror  of  the 
"wolf."  They  neither  know  how  to  do  any- 
thing to  help  themselves  nor  do  they  have 
the  Inborn  courage  necessary  to  do  anything 
to  better  their  situation.  Only  those  few 
who.  members  of  the  Russian  armies,  have 
seen  how  the  outside  world  lives  can  clearly 
see  the  failure  of  communism  at  home.  They 
have  proven  so  dangerous  that  upon  their 
return  home  from  garrison  duty  In  Germany 
and  Austria  their  units  are  Immediately  split 
up  and  the  Individual  soldiers  scattered,  so 
as  to  keep  them  under  close  surveiUance  at 
all  times. 

Let  us  start,  then,  In  1919  with  a  Russian 
Government  having  absolutely  no  debu  of 
any  kind.  There  was  not  a  country  In  the 
world  In  so  enviable  a  position.  Suppose, 
for  example,  either  the  city  of  Chicago  or 
the  city  of  New  York  were  to  go  Into  bank- 
ruptcy, thereby  wiping  out  all  its  obliga- 
tions and  starting  with  a  clean  slate.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  from  that  point  on  you 
could  have  the  worst  management  In  the 
world  In  charge  of  any  of  those  cities,  and 
the  managers  could  not  help  but  make  what 
appeared  to  be  a  brilliant  record  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Or.  even  the  dumbest  busi- 
nessman can,  for  a  time,  make  a  success 
under  favorable  conditions,  and  so  the  very 
same  thing  applies  to  a  country.  It  would 
not  make  any  difference  as  to  what  type  of 
system  ran  the  country.  When  you  come 
Into  office  after  a  country  Is  down  to  zero 
and  been  through  the  wringer,  you  can  only 
go  In  one  direction,  and  that  Is  up.  And  so 
In  the  earlier  years  of  the  communistic  ex- 
periment there  was  some  improvement  and 
it  appeared  to  many  social  reformers  that 
here  at  last  mankind  had  found  a  practical 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule  In  everyday 
life.  But  after  the  plctxire  unfolded  theo- 
retical economists  and  liberals  all  over  the 
world  became  disillusioned,  and  finally  now 
In  the  year  1950  we  have  the  Reds  deserted 
and  practically  hated  by  the  liberal  writers 
of  all  the  neutral  countries. 

A  CONTKSSION  OF  BANKtTJPTCT 

If  one  needed  any  further  proof  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Russian  system  let  him 
but  note  what  happened  In  ausaia  In  Dseam- 
ber  of  1947  when  their  Government  devalued 
their  currency  by  90  percent,  thereby  repudl< 


atlng  moat  of  the  debts  that  thry  owed  their 
own  people.  Many  reformers  used  to  say 
that  the  Communists  In  1919  could  do  noth- 
ing with  the  people  who  had  been  brotight 
up  under  the  old  system.  These  people's 
minds  were  too  rigid  and  so  the  whole  pro- 
gram had  to  be  baaed  on  starting  over  with 
the  youth  of  1919  who  had  open  minds  and 
who  could  be  trained  to  be  real  friends  of  the 
people.  And  so  let  us  assume  we  have  a  boy 
of  15  imder  the  Russian  system  of  1919,  In- 
spired by  all  the  fanatic  enthusiasm  In  the 
world  to  help  his  country  and  his  people. 
Nearlng  50  years  of  age  now,  this  Individual 
has  lived  a  lifetime  during  which  every  year 
he  has  been  promised  Utopia  and  the  mll- 
lenlum.  If  he  saved  his  money  and  bought 
Russian  Government  bonds  he  found  In  De- 
cember 1947  that  even  these  were  repudi- 
ated. He  now  finds  that  he  Is  eating  less 
than  what  h^  did  a  generation  ago.  He  finds 
that  after  he  had  been  promised  a  new  home, 
new  consumer  goods,  new  aittomoblles.  he  Is 
now  practically  an  old  man  too  cynical  to 
listen  any  longer  to  promises  of  pie  In  the 
sky  bye  and  bye. 

While  this  has  been  going  on  the  Ameri- 
can worker  has  had  an  entirely  different 
experience.  As  contrasted  with  the  Russian 
worker,  the  American  worker  has  the  know- 
how — and  It  Is  almost  an  insult  to  American 
Intelligence  to  state  that  Russia  Is  stronger 
than  we  are  and  that  the  Russian  system 
will  sweep  the  world.  Besides,  the  Inexor- 
able laws  of  nature  have  played  a  very  Im- 
portant part  In  preventing  the  poor  Russian 
peasant  from  rising  above  the  existence  of 
an  animal  due  In  a  large  part  to  the  dlsp>en- 
sation  of  rainfall,  winds,  storms,  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  climate  generally. 
One-slztb  of  the  earth's  land  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  It  Is  prevented  by  high  moun- 
tains from  receiving  the  benefits  of  favorable 
winds  that  bring  moisture  to  growing  crops. 
No  goveriunent.  however,  can  do  much  about 
changing  such  a  condition.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  harassed  Russian  peasant  did  not 
realize  this  and  thought  that  any  change 
wotild  bring  about  an  improvement. 

Let  us  start  off  with  a  few  simple  ABC 
facts.  Everyone  knows  that  not  a  single  In- 
dustrial plant  was  destroyed  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  Actually, 
we  calculate  that  In  11  years  from  1939  to 
1950,  American  Industrial  capacity  was  In- 
creased at  a  rate  which  in  peacetime  would 
have  required  27  years.  Now,  if  you  will  un- 
derstand that  Just  the  opposite  situation 
took  place  in  Russia,  you  will  readily  see 
through  the  colossal  industrial  bluff  she 
is  now  putting  on.  Most  people  have  for- 
gotten that  when  the  Germans  Invaded  Rus- 
sia that  the  Soviets  themselves  advocated  a 
"scorched-earth  policy"  and  told  their  own 
people  to  destroy  factories,  machinery,  rail- 
roads, etc.  The  Russians  themselves  even 
partly  crippled  the  great  Dnieper  Etem.  Some 
of  the  lighter  machinery  in  the  Russian 
plants  was  removed  aiid  sent  to  the  oilier 
Bide  of  the  Urals. 

But  the  real  destruction  of  Russian  In- 
dustrial capacity  as  well  as  agricultural  ca- 
pacity, came  when  the  German  generals  de- 
cided to  get  out  of  Russia.  According  to 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  one  of  the  fourteen 
members  of  the  all-powerful  Politburo.  It 
will  take  at  least  until  1955  to  completely 
replace  this  destruction.  The  losses  in  fac- 
tories, farm  machinery,  and  livestock  was 
enormous.  The  railroad  system  came  out  of 
t  .e  war  shattered.  An  unbomljed  station 
was  a  curiosity.  A  system  that  was  never 
adequate  for  a  modern  industrial  nation 
had  to  have  9.000  miles  of  rail  replacement 
and  1,800  bridges  rebtiilt  and  a  great  amount 
of  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  replaced, 
which  had  been  damaged  or  taken  away  by 
the  retreating  Nazis.  Just  before  they  left, 
they  razed  the  Dzxleper  Dam  to  Its  founds- 
Aions  and  blew  up  aU  alna  (rf  ttoe  glaat  iMr- 
blnes.  The  steel  mills  of  the  Donbas  had  to 
be  rebuilt.   But  all  this  reconstruction  has 


been  retarded  because  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation to  carry  the  neceasary  coal.  Iron 
ore,  and  machinery. 

Remember  this  statement  about  the  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  war  was  not  made  by 
an  enemy  of  Russia  but  by  one  of  the  14 
powerful  members  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  Russian  Oov- 
ernment,  which  was  weak  Indtistrially  bacft 
In  1939.  ha^i  not  even  made  up  these  loaaea 
whsreas  In  the  United  States  the  war  gave 
an  enormous  Impetus  to  our  ability  to 
produce. 

OIL    PaODOCTION 

Under  the  current  6-year  plan,  a  total  oil 
production  of  35,400.000  metric  tons  Is  ex- 
pected by  the  end  of  this  year.  Of  this 
amount,  17,000,000  metric  tons  is  expected 
from  the  Baku  area  alone.  Even  If  achieved, 
this  would  be  well  below  the  32.000,000  tonn 
estimated  to  have  been  produced  In  that 
area  In  1940.  The  Soviets  say  that  produc- 
tion In  this  area  fell  during  the  war.  mof.tly 
as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  most  new 
development  work  while  greater  emphasis 
w  s  put  upon  Increasing  the  output  of  uU 
in  areas  farther  to  the  east. 

But.  while  the  Baku  area  is  behind  In 
technological  progress,  the  geological  ex- 
plorations In  the  newer  areas  to  the  cast 
Is  not  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  tap  petroleum  by  sinking  wells  under 
the  Caspian  Sea  has  not  been  successful. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Govenunent  of  the  Soviets 
Is  looking  everywhere  for  oil,  but  the  total 
that  they  are  obtaining  at  the  present  time 
is  no  more  than  33,000.000  metric  tons  from 
their  whole  vast  area  of  land.  Currently,  the 
United  States  Is  produdng  upward  of  315.- 
000.000  metric  tons  of  oil  each  year,  or  about 
10  times  aa  miich. 

Imagine  one  company,  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  produces  more  oil  than 
all  of  Russia  and  its  satellites  combined. 
The  same  can  \ye  said  for  United  States  Steel, 
only  one  of  our  big  producers  In  this  country. 

THE    SOVITT   INDTJSniAL    SOTO.T    BTSTllf 

The  supply  system  In  the  Soviet  Union  is 
operating  poorly,  causing  serious  hindrances 
to  production.  In  a  recent  article  In  Lenin- 
gradskaya  Pravda,  a  factory  director  com- 
plains of  the  harm  done  to  production. 
Needed  materials  often  arrive  late,  forcing 
factories  to  cease  or  partly  curtail  output. 
Raw  material  and  semifabricaOad  goods  fre- 
quently do  not  meet  specifications,  so  that 
they  cannot  \x  used  at  all.  In  Leningrad, 
according  to  the  article,  hundreds  of  govern- 
ment oiScea  employ  thousands  of  persons 
who  are  suppoMid  to  facilitate  necessary 
transactior\s  between  different  enterprises. 
But  these  work  so  poorly  and  are  of  so  little 
help  that  many  factories  have  to  spend  time 
looking  for  the  items  with  which  their  work 
can  continue.  The  situation  is  so  bad  the 
director  complains,  that  to  meet  its  need  for 
electric  lamps,  motors,  transformers,  optical 
equipment,  and  forglngs.  his  factory  has  had 
to  start  production  of  these  items  Itself. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time.  In  Leningrad,  itself, 
there  are  large  factories  producing  all  these 
items. 

Anyone  who  Is  worried  about  over- 
bureaucracy  In  this  country  ahoold  learn 
more  about  the  tremendous  bureaucracies 
and  Inefficiency  that  operate  in  Russia 
proper.  Our  staff  went  to  the  trouble  of 
studying  the  Industrial  supply  system. 

For  this  condition,  the  director  blames  the 
overly  bureaucratic  organization  of  the  So- 
viet industrial  supply  system.  Pactories  ad- 
jacent to  each  other  are  not  allowed  to  sup- 
ply each  other's  needs  if  they  belong  to  dif- 
ferent ministries.  These  and  other  restric- 
tions tie  them  hand  and  foot,  the  director 
complains. 

A  slmUar  situation  exists  in  the  local  con- 
sumer goods  Industry  in  Moscow,  the 
kovskaya  Pravda.  coraptains.  In  Moeeoi 
supply  system  Is  working  so  badly  that  It  In 
estimated  that  they  will  fall  to  receive  ahoun 
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6004100,000  rablM  iportu  (rf  rsw  matcrUls. 
wbleh  ta  about  oxM-thlrtf  of  their  total  nMdt. 
BceauM  of  tb«  lack  ot  mAtertais.  tbw*  tntcr- 
prtaM  will  not  be  able  to  aciiter*  ttan  rew't 
ootpot  plana  for  such  gooda  m  ftimltur*. 
plutKicraptaa,  cMldrcn'a  btcycles.  aiunxlnum 
ntnwUa,  ami  knitted  sooda.  To  get  aroxind 
■upplT  dUtoultlea.  aome  factorlea  tn  Moacow 
do  not  proc'uoe  artlclea  for  which  they  are 
bast  fttted.  but  oaly  artlclea  for  which  they 
are  able  to  obtain  materlala. 

Thla  lack  of  coordination,  caualng  a  stag- 
nation tn  induatrlal  production  u  due  to  oUi- 
cr  reaaona  beeldee  the  one  that  the  director 
at  tbe  Len«T*c*^  factory  complained.  It  Is 
Inrtenfl  true  that  the  biireaucratlc  organl- 
■ittoa  oC  tbe  SoTlet  Induatrlal  lystem  takea 
•U  oKters  from  Moecow  for  eTerything  that 
to  <looe  anywhere  in  tbe  SoTtet.  whether  It 
nay  be  In  conaumer  goods  or  In  enterprlsea 
move  dtreetly  concerned  with  national  wel- 
tac«.  Tbe  whole  la  aet  up  aa  ■  "puah  but- 
ton" economy,  with  no  Ue  between  Indua- 
trlal onlta  *hat  are  Interrelated. 

But  there  ta  stUl  another  reaaon.  And 
that  reason  haa  only  become  an  Issue  and 
a  factor  alnce  March  1JM8.  when  the  Amerl- 
csD  ban  on  tbe  export  of  all  articles  that 
ar«  atrateglcally  Important  went  Into  effect. 
Or.  mebolaa  Nyaradl.  former  Hungarian  mln- 
tatcr  DOW  In  exile  states  that  he  obeerved 
hov  important  Csech  and  Hungarian  war 
Idsats  ttopped  the  production  of  tanka. 
army  trucks,  and  railroad  englnea  for  lack 
at  ^»  bearing,  and  there  are  numerous  oth- 
er essaa  where  the  Soviet  war  Induatry  waa 
■ill  WSJ  down  because  of  a  lack  ctf  parta  that 
had  come  from  tbe  United  SUtcs.  This  con- 
dition not  only  affected  war  Induatrlea.  but 
It  naturally  alao  effected  the  production  of 
•11  capital  goods  and  heavy  induatry.  aa  well 
as  i^TUT"—^  gooda.  While  thla  factor  will 
not  eaose  a  standstill  of  all  Soviet  produc- 
ttoo.  it  ta  a  mighty  deterring  factor  in  an 
an-oat  sAirt.  Kven  If  the  flaw  ot  gooda  had 
not  bssn  shut  off,  the  dlatributlon  of  all 
kinds  ot  gooda  and  materlala  would  s*.lll  run 
Into  dltteultlSB.  It  Jxist  aeema  that  the 
eonatry  and  the  people  aa  a  whole  lack  the 
ahltt^  tc  run  any  distribution  system  with 
any  dsgrse  of  efllcleney. 

Aftar  SI  ycara  of  operaticm  the  fact  is  that 
the  Bnsstan  people  are  at  least  as  badly  off 
as  tn  the  dayi  of  the  Cter.  A  syrcem  which 
has  bssn  working  even  under  more  ideal  con- 
dttlaBB  ban  been  a  colosaal  failure  in  Rus- 
sia. Svsry  attempt  haa  been  made  to  cover 
vp  tbm  facts,  but  the  failures  of  industrial 
production  have  been  so  great  that  it  haa 
bssn  bnpossible  to  keep  such  failures  out 
at  svsn  the  Rtissian  preaa. 

The  RusBlan  newspaper.  Travda.  baa  con- 
ttnisally  reported  dladpUnary  action  against 
plant  managers  who  aeem  to  be  the  chief 
scapsgoats  for  the  Russian  failure. 

Tbs  ehlsf  snglnser  in  a  bicycle  plant  waa 
ssntMMSd  to  5  years  for  ;voductng  bicycles 
of  km  qfoaUty. 

Ttas  chlsf  of  the  technical  control  depart- 
asnt  tn  on*  of  the  coal  mines  was  nentenced 
to  6  ysara  Imprisonment  .'or  'fiapatehlng  sub- 
standard eoal.  Tlie  .tsptrty  chief  of  loading 
at  ths  aaas  plant  was  sentenced  to  5  years' 
UrzatVMetj. 

WImOme  towns  with  respect  to  production 
of  ym  quality  footwear,  low-qualtty  bread. 
;  or  infMlor  quality,  culttvator  wheals 
elgietts  tobacco,  and  practically 
amodlty  producad  tn  Susala, 
In  the   news   In   Increasing 
dwiBff  rsesnt  ysa.  -. 


anovl^  for  ths  *nKMm-dagglsrs.* 
i  mxjfiim  workers  on  ths  eoUse- 
aad  eontrlbuts  hardly  anything 
prodnetlTity.  it  soon  baeomsa 
thnt  tbs  produetlvtty  of  a  flovlst 
In   afrtea'tors  or  In   la- 
in cansparlsan  with  the  pro- 
of thii  TT?ksts  of  other  eountrtes. 
QftttsA  etntas.  w^l^  a  farm  popuhttUm 


tlsa 
to 


of  one-thtrd  as  much  aa  the  Soviet  Union 
produced  more  net  farm  output  than  the 
Soviet  Union  by  50  percent.  For  the  Indus- 
trial workers,  tbe  showing  le  hardly  any 
better. 

Reading  Soviet  report*  abcut  the  produc- 
tivity of  workers,  one  receives  an  ei.'lrely 
erroi^eous  impression.  To  read  of  the  feat* 
of  a  Stakhonovlte  worker,  one  would  think 
that  theee  were  supemen.  perform;:.!?  un- 
b^u-d  amounts  of  labor  and  producing  great 
amounts  of  material.  Naturally  ihere  are 
some  who  work  faster  and  better  than  the 
average,  but  that  l«  something  that  \s  not 
unique  to  Soviet  Russia.  It  Is  a  common 
experience  everywhere 

HOW    GOOD    A«E    THK    RCSSIAN     SCIENTISTS' 

it  la  a  known  fact  that  this  country  haa 
practically  a  monopoly  on  the  lndi;,s:rial 
scientists  of  the  world,  and  a,s  a  result  a 
monopoly  on  industry.  The  greatest  mis- 
take made  by  the  Russian  revolutionaries 
was  the  Uquida'ion  of  most  of  the  sc'entUts 
that  they  Inherited  in  the  technical  schawls 
established  by  the  Czars  Lenin  and  -Stalin. 
as  well  as  other  RtLssian  leader:  a^  frrmer 
revolutionaries,  were  far  more  IntertsttHl  In 
developing  political  scientists  and  did  not 
devote  t>TO  much  time  to  industrial  rr  ^ther 
real  scientlsta.  Their  succe.'^  in  p  hticHl 
science  Is  well  known  to  the  world  especial- 
ly since  they  have  succeeded  In  their  pr-pa- 
ganda  in  carrying  such  a  tremendous  blufl 
to  the  pwiat  where  they  have  convinced  In- 
ternational statesmen  and  world  leaders  that 
they  have  the  stuff. 

Our  staff  investigated  fully  not  only  the 
methods  used  In  the  Russian  education  il  sys- 
tem but  also  checked  carefully  on  the  n-am- 
ber  of  scientists  that  Russia  has  within  its 
borders.  A  gocd  many  people  feel  that  Rus- 
sia was  successful  In  capturing  the  German 
scientist*  and  putting  them  to  wnrk  to  im- 
prove the  living  standards  of  the  S  viet 
Union.  Here  Is  what  we  found  on  the  Ger- 
man scientists: 

irrxBR  or  gexman  scrr?rnsTs  bitore  the  war 
From  the  following  table  the  detailed  num- 
ber of  German  scientists  are  given  for  each 
profession  for  the  year  1940.  This  list  gives 
a  total  of  7,308  men  of  science  In  Germany  in 
IMO.  This  number  only  Includes  the  number 
of  top  men  In  science.  These  men  were  out- 
standing authorities  In  their  respective  fields 
and  had  important  positions  In  research  ur 
In  the  higher  schools  of  learning. 

Prewar  Germany  had  60.000  engineers 
(Walter  de  Greneyter  Berlin)  comparable 
to  the  level  of  an  American  or  a  Bntl.sh 
holder  of  such  a  title.  Kurschner  s  Gelehr- 
ten  Kalender"  enumerated  14  000  names  of 
the  holders  of  high  degrees  in  all  branches 
of  learning.  In  this  list  the  following  is 
the  niunber  of  those  holding  hiiih  degrees 
in  all  the  sciences,  as  distlngulshea  from  the 
academic   subjects: 

Astronomy  and  astrophysics — 72 

ElochemtsUy 284 

BoUnlsU -. 240 

Chemistry 526 

Forestry 1C8 

Oeodetlcs   and    mine   surveying 64 

Geography  and  cartographers 120 

0«>loglat 220 

Geophyslca  and  meteorology 121 

Irrigation „_ 86 

City  planning -  53 

AgTonomiats.   general. „ 28 

Agriculture  and  plant  culture 117 

Agricultural  chemistry.- 60 

X3ralnage  englnesra 19 

Agrlculttiral  management,  economy..  39 

Agricultural  machinery 22 

Dairy  management  and  bacteriology..  29 

Vstertnarian    .  74 

llathsmaties     and     tbeoretleal     me- 
chanics   274 

Ifsdlelne: 

Osnersl 18 

Anatomy,  histology UD 


Medicine — Continued 

Eye  specialists « . 

Bacteriologists 

Surgeons 

-Social   medicine 

Medical  history 

Gynecologists 

Throat,  noee.  and  ear  specialists 

Skin    and   venereal   disease   special- 
ists  

Internal   medicine 

Pediatricians 

Pathologists 

Physical    therapy 

Pharmacology 

Physiology 

Psychiatry 

Dental  specialists 

Mineraloey  , 

General  natural  sciences 

Pharmanosis,  chemotherapy 

Physicists^. 

Physical    chemistry 

Technolocy ; 

General 

Const.'uctlon 

Mining  

Trans[XTtatlon 

Klertro- technics 

Technological  history 

Machinery 

Sanitation,   nr.otors.   marine,   and   air- 
craft : 

Mechanical 

Photography 

Textile  technology 

Hydraulics 

Industrial  technology 

Veterinarians 

Military    science 

Zoology 


M 

186 

288 

57 

34 

121 


»4 

312 

83 

111 

140 

71 

221 

164 

102 

100 

61 

78 

842 

122 

8 
311 
128 

16 
159 

15 
252 


ISO 
33 

182 
35 
60 

108 
99 

144 


Total  of  all  German  scientists..  7.308 

The  countless  numbers  who  left  Germany 
In  the  arst  wave  that  commenced  shortly 
after  Hitler  came  to  power  Is  not  Included 
in  the  above  list.  We  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  they  were  easily  10  percent 
of  the  number  on  the  1940  list.  The  greater 
r  umber  constituted  a  gain  for  the  United 
States  as  none  went  to  Russia. 

WE  COT  THX  CaXAlf  OT  GXXJfAM  SCIEimSTS 

While  all  this  waa  going  on  you  would 
naturally  ask  what  were  the  American  au- 
thorlUea  doing?  You  never  hear  anyone 
come  up  to  you  In  the  street  and  say:  "Tbe 
United  States  will  knock  the  stuffing  out  of 
tbe  Russians  because  we  got  not  only  one  but 
two  major  groups  of  German  scientists."  Aa 
I  mentioned  before  we  practically  got  all  of 
the  scientists  that  left  Germany  Just  be- 
fore or  after  Hitler  came  Into  power,  and  we 
are  very  happy  to  tell  you  that  at  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  the  United  States  was  "Johnny 
on  the  spot,"  and  did  an  excellent  Job  of 
getting  far  more  German  scientists  to  come 
to  the  United  States  than  the  Rtissians  did. 

It  was  but  natural  that  a  great  amount  of 
red  tape  had  to  be  unwound  befort  these 
German  scientists  could  be  brought  to  the 
United  States.  First  they  had  to  be  screened 
for  their  political  opinions.  Some  had  to 
be  'denazified'  while  for  others  this  pro- 
cedure was  bypassed.  Then  there  was  an 
understandable  amount  of  resentment 
among  Americans  against  bringing  In  the 
nationals  of  a  former  enemy  country.  And 
lastly,  there  were  immigration  laws,  forbid- 
ding the  nrlgration  of  enemy  natloiu.  This 
proved  a  formidable  obstacle,  and  the  hrst 
comers  entered  the  United  States  as  em- 
ployees of  the  military  and  occup)atlon  forces. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  number,  of  Ger- 
man scientists  who  wanted  to  come  to  the 
United  States  would  have  been  greater  hud 
these  obstacles  not  been  so  formidable.  As 
It  was.  the  first  comers  were  not  paid  any 
salary  for  their  work  In  the  United  States. 
They  received  only  subalatence  and  their 
salaries  were  paid  out  to  their  families  in 
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Germany  These  families  were  lodged  in  two 
villages  in  the  Black  Forest,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  previously  been  removed 
elsewhere,  so  that  the  families  of  the  Ger- 
man scientists  could  be  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  population,  as  far  as  possible. 
These  families  were  also  amply  supplied 
with  food  and  were  generally  spared  the 
rigors  that  the  rest  of  the  Germans  had  to 
put  up  with  after  their  country's  defeat. 

Unlike  the  Russians  we  did  not  shout  to 
the  world  that  we  were  taking  the  German 
scientists.  This  whole  matter  was  handled 
by  the  Americans  very  furtively,  and  perhaps 
overly  so  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand. 
In  their  part  of  Germany  went  about  this 
matter  very  openly.  They  tried  to  lure  the 
German  scientists  with  promises  of  higher 
pay  than  what  had  been  paid  to  them  before 
and  during  the  war  with  attractive  promises 
to  take  care  of  the  scientists'  families,  al- 
though these  promises  have  only  been 
partially  kept.  However,  It  Is  very  evident 
that  the  lot  of  the  former  German  scientists 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  good  today,  as  we 
found  their  Infrequent  letters  are  very 
gtiardedly  written  and  betray  a  hope  of  some 
day  returning  to  Germany.     However,  with 
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t  E:vpn. 
•  ^  *j:«  ..-  ih»'  institute  in  which  ntc'tn  rpst-arch  wa?  (vind 
'  ThL«  in>titut<'  wa?  (oundt»d  m  litJ7.     The  RickefclkT 
fion  rif  Pr<'(fjsor  Dilpe. 

These  are  the  principal  German  research 
laboratories,  at  the  Government  level,  to 
which  the  Soviets  had  access  In  1945.  Out  of 
32  Kaiser-WUhelm  Institutes,  we  were  able 
to  locate  25,  and  of  that  number  10  were 
accessible  to  the  Soviets.  Of  course,  it  was 
but  natural  that  a  great  number  of  the  Gov- 
ernment research  Institutes  should  be  located 
near  the  capital  city,  and  as  the  Soviets  were 
the  first  to  enter  the  Capital  after  the  Ger- 
man capitulation,  they  were  In  a  position  to 
tiike  a  first  pick.  But  that  pick  principally 
consisted  of  the  Installations,  as  the  scien- 
tists and  top  specialists  generally  fled.  Thoce 
who  elected  to  sUy  and  are  now  working  for 
the  Soviets  will  be  discussed  a  little  further 
on  In  this  study. 

We  found  that  at  Aachen  none  of  the  staff 
went  to  the  Soviet  Union     Back  In  1938  Prof. 
Jijsef    Harich    went    to    Moscow    as    an    in- 
structor in  physics  and  Is  still  there.     Prof. 
Josef     Mathias.     textile     technology,     went 
to  Prague  and  has  been  trying  to  come  back. 
At  Darmstadt  none  of  the  professors  went  to 
the    Soviet    Union,    but    several    are    in    the 
United  States.    At  Karlsruhe  not  any  of  the 
professors  went  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  sev- 
eral went  to  the  United  SUtes,  among  them 
Prote?sor  HUdemann,  who  is  at  Silver  Spring. 
Md  .  and  Professor  Sperhake,  who  is  in  Wash- 
ineton.    Al  Munich  no  one  left  for  the  Soviet 
Union.    One  went  to  Vi2nna  and  one  Is  in  the 
Tyrol.    Professor  Thomasch  went  to  England 
aiid  Georg  Joos  is  In  the  United  States.     At 
Stuttgart    none   went   to   the   Soviet   Union. 
Professor  Kwald  U  in  England;  Professor  Bon- 
netz   IS   in  Turkey  and  Professor  Madellum 
and  Kamm  are  in  America.     At  Berlin  the 
technical  high  school,  is  now  called  the  tech- 
nical university,  and  Is  not  located  tn  the 
Soviet  sector.     From  here  only  Professor  Voll- 
mer  went  to  the  Soviet  Union.     At  Hannover 
one  professor  went  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  eighth  technical  school  at  Brunswick 
we  did  not  visit.     It  lies  between  Berlin  and 


all  their  efforts  and  their  promises,  the  So-  the   techniclana.    The   Soviets   also   took   a 

vleta  were  not  too  silceessful   In  recruiting  great   amount  of  the  Schott  optical   plant, 

the  German  scientists.    They  were  certainly  which   manufactured   optical   glass   for   the 

not  successful  in  getting  them  in  any  great  Zeiss  plants. 

nimiber  voluntarily.    We  will  now  examlns  Dismantling  of  the  Zeiss  plant  was  stopped 

to  what  extent  they  were  successful  in  get-  by  the  Russians  on  October  22.  1946      From 

ting  tbe  German  scientists  involuntarily.  then  until  April   17.  1M8.  the  Rtissians  re- 

Forsehung    und    Forschungslnstltute     of  built  the  plants  at  Jena,  allegedly  to  bring 

Joseph   Bader    (Mimlch    1941)    lists   66   In-  about  German  reconstruction.     We  learned 

stltutea  of  research  at  government  level  in  that  on  the  night  of  April  17,  1948,  the  Rus- 

Germany  in  1940.    Included  in  this  ntmiber  sian  administration  of  the  Zeiss  plant  told 

are  32  Kalaer-WUhelm  Institutes  for  various  the  top  men  among  the  German  technical 

kinds    of   scientific   research    and    four    for  workers  to  come  to  a  celebration  for  produc- 

academlc  sciences.    Of  the  remaining  30  in-  tlon   achievements.     WhUe  thla  took   place, 

stltutes.  the  greater  number  were  small  and  the  doors  were  locked  and  that  night  .some 

connected  with  some  university.    There  were  300  of   the  remaining  top  Zeiss  specialists 

two  large  institutes  tn  this  last  group — the  were  forcibly  transported  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

one     the     PhyFlkallsch-Technischc     Reich-  together  with  their  famlllee.     Today,  Jena 

sanstalt  In  Benin,  had  six  departments  with  Is  known  as  V-E-B  or  Optik  Carl  Zeiss  Volk- 

a  total  of  121  scientists  and  142  specialists.  elgenes  Betrleb.     It  Is  a  state  industry,  em- 

and  the  Deutsche  Versuchsanstalt  fuer  Luft-  ploying  some   12,000  men  which  is  twice  as 

fahrt    (German   aviation   experimental   sta-  many  as  were  at  Jena  In  1937  but  not  as  many 

tlons)  with  a  total  stated  personnel  of  1.581  as  In  wartime.     We  found  that  among  the 

for  the  year  1936.  (figures  for  later  years  not  1.400  now  working  at  Oberkochen  were  a  high 

given  for  military  reasons)   and  distributed  percentage  of  the  speclalUts  of  Jena.     This 

In  all  parts  of  Germany.  number  is  in  contrast  to  the  300  specialists 

The    following    Kaiser-WUhelm    institutes  that  the  Soviets  took  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

were  located  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany :  The  Americans   got  the  greater   amount   of 

the  installations  and  the  greater  amount  of 

the  key  men.     The  SovleU  got  about  a  third 

pt-cial-  Qj    ^jjg    original    Installations.     While    thla 

**■  gain  is  important  to  the  Soviets,  an  Indlca- 

tlon  of  the  caliber  of  their  output  Is  that  the 

17  Leica   cameras  of   Soviet   make   are   greatly 

;•  inferior    to   the   Leica  cameras   of   German 

make.    Their  relative  merits  we  found  are 

i?  easily  ascertainable. 

*  GEKMAN    SCECNTISTS    Df    THS    SOVirr    SONS 

In  atomic  warfare  one  of  the  most  Impor- 

tant  groups  of  scientists  to  have  is  ph3rBiclaU. 

There   were  342   physicists   in   Germany   in 
1940.     This  is  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  com- 
pared   with    the    physlcUta    in    the   United 
noted  ur,.lpr  Professor  Thiescen.  States.     Our  staff  found  that  the  Russians 
Foundation  made  a  crent  otii:  million  reic^  »mar  s.  direc-  got  about  12  percent  of  the  German  physi- 
cists.    We  found  the  names  of  these  38  men 
Hannover,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  given  below  and  made  a  careftil  check  wher- 
that  it  woxild  show  up  any  differently  in  the  ever  possible  as  to  the  abilltlea  of  these  men 
number  of  Its  teaching  staff.     With  reference  the  Soviets  obtained.     We  made  no  attempt 
to  the  two  technical  high  schools  now   In  to  get   the  list  of  German  physicUta  that 
the  Soviet  zone  It  Is  not  possible  to  obtain  came  to  the  United  SUtes  although  it  was 
any  specific  information.     It  Is  certain  that  larger  than  the  following  list:  Prof.  F.  Herts. 
neither  of  these  two  schools  have  had  any  Dr.  Rlehl.  Professor  Vollmer.  Dr.  Bom,  Dr. 
additions  to  the  staff  from  either  the  western  Farber,  Dr.  Gutscler.  Dr.  Kuehne.  Dr.  Rlewe. 
zones  of  Germany  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Dr.    Schuetz.   Dr.    Winkler.    Dr.   Schutz.   Dr. 
Western  World.     On  the  contrary,  we  found  May,    Dr.   Bushbeck,   Manfred   V.  Ardennes. 
that   In  the  university  town  of  Goettlngen  Efr.  Fritz,  Professor  Habann.  Dr.  Lertes.  Dr. 
In  the  BrltUh  zone,  there  Is  a  registry  bureau  Roetger,   Dr.   Tonnlvy.   Dr.  Wolf.  Dr.  Orth- 
f or  teachers  and  professors  at  which  there  are  mann.    Dr.    Steenbeck.    Dr.    Boegehold.    Dr. 
applications   for   placement   from   some   300  Capeelen,  Dr.  Crltz,  Professor  Haeuaer.  Pro- 
professors  now  In  the  Soviet  zone,  who  want  a  feasor  Lubeck.  Dr.  Tronsdorf.  Dt.  Slegmund. 
professorship  In  a  university  or  technial  high  Dr.  H.  Straubel.  Professor  Poae,  Dr.  Stendal. 
school  in  Western  Germany.  Dr.  Boegel,  Dr.  Catlcs,  Dr.  Oorllch.  EW.  Kotow- 
scmmsTS  m  puvati  vsvxj^y  «W,  Dr.  PapeUo.  and  Dr.  Schuhmacher. 

The  Zeis,  optical  works  at  Jena  was  the  ,jr^i:^J^''£  w«  a  wS^l^i^'^ 

largest  single  Industry  In  Germany,  and  as  it  ^or  ^^l^^^'i^^l^\'^TtZ^e^,^ 

is  located  in  the  Soviet  zone.  It  Is  now  being  S  \.T^J>-    T^T.f^t-   in   Berlin      He   waa   one 

operated  as  a  Soviet  trust.     To  get  the  facts  ^.^^Sw  ^ho  Sid  not  ^  Lu t  of^Lr""   SSt 

about  what  happened  to  the  Zei^  optical  ^^^^^^.^^^^  his  Inatitute  at  BerUn- 

works,  one  of  our  men  went  to  Oberkochen  ^    ,    V^  \'   _*'  n-.^,   i„  tn.  i«t.r  x>»^n  nt 

in  Bavaria,  where  the  remnants  of  that  In-  C^">°^-^'^^;,,  ^^i^^ltS^aT^- 

dustry   have   reesUblished   themselves  ^   a  f'J-„,'?Ld°°i,  i:Sr.t:ii?i^Sl.S?al 

former    Nazi    war    pr^uction    plant.     Here  ^'«  a^t  hiSelf  who  were  in  sympathy 

1,400  are  now  employed,  which  is  lust  a  irac-  fc-""H         **               ,j.,._.      o.^iio-w  n%inrt*<4 

t  on^of  the  num^r  that  were  eiiiployed  by  with  cor^unUtic  i^eaa^   mrnU^ly  minded 

£"^  %n  :^^nS.''^V^  "iS,mT  i^a^mTn  -r  .rrS'  rnVJhC 

Tr^.T  thTdTr^torof^Se  p'S?,  we  of  ^^^  ^^.^'rtti^'rB^rUn  SSem 

learned  that  when  the  war  ended  the  Amerl-  "^d  Electrical  Chemlster  '°  ?*f"^,;J5^'^ 

cans  took  about  60  percent  of  the  top  men  He  is  known  to  have  *>«°  J^  °PPf  ^°  JJ 

of  the  Whole  Zeiss  l^ustry  out  of  Jena  to  the  Nazi  P"}^  "  ^"^  "J^'  "^^  ^ 

Oberkochen.  that  10  percent  went  elsewhere  been  associated  with  t^e  ^P  f^^JX: 

Svlng  SO  ^rcent  of  the  top  men  at  Jena.  P-  Hertz.     He  l«ft  hi.  =^*°^^*1,^>^^^- 

The  plants  and  installations  were  twice  dU-  tact  for  the  RiuaOana  and  ^^-^^'^^^^ 

manSed.   first  by  the  Americans   and  then  ^'^'L^^^^r^f  * '^^  ^^'f  P^'^.^f  n^„^ 

later  by  the  Ruaidans.  and  94  percent  of  ths  ^  Georgia.  RepubUc  of  the  8o^»*^^^»«°^ 

total  installations  were  removed  in  both  dte-  The  third  weU-known  figure  among  Ger- 

mantllngs.    The  Russians  took  about  a  third  man  scientists  now  In  the  Soviet  Unio©  is 

of  all  Jena  Installations  to  Kraanororsk.  near  Manfred  V.  Ardennes,  a  young  m  in  whose 

Moscow,  together  with  a  great  tumber  of  renown  has  extended  beyond  Germany  aa  he 
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WM  r«lerT«d  to  m  the  l«rm*n  ■dlson.'*  HU 
Kwclaity  WM  nular  and  b*  bad  made  a  gUnt 
tpectflfrmpb  that  la  useful  in  umnlum  ex- 
perlnwnta.  Hia  name  frequently  appeara  m 
Amcrtc&n  new»p»pera  and  mafamlnea.  ea- 
peetaUy  since  Prealdent  Truman  announced 
the  RuJalan  atomic  exploalon  In  September 
\94».  aa  being  an  outitAndlng  reaearcber  In 
atcsnle  energy.  However,  from  an  InterTiew 
that  w«  htTe  with  Prof.  Wero*r  Helsen- 
berg.  who  waa  the  f*nt  to  make  an  atom 
bomb  for  the  Oermana  and  Is  a  coworlter 
with  Prof.  Otto  Hann.  a  Nobel  prize 
winner  and  the  dlscorerer  of  the  feasibility 
of  amaahlng  an  -\tota.  In  Ooettlngen.  we 
gather  that  Manfred  V.  Ardennes  Is  not  con- 
sidered aa  a  top  aclentlst  by  other  German 
first-grade  men.  but  rather  as  adept  at  bally- 
hoo. 

But  Profeasor  Helsenberg  rated  two  others, 
now  In  the  Soviet  Union,  quite  highly.  They 
are  Dr.  K.  Rlehl  and  Dr.  Bevllgua.  who 
worked  on  refrigeration  at  the  Kalser-WU- 
helm  Institute  In  Berlln-Dahlem  and  has 
also  done  valuable  work  In  the  making  of 
bomba.  Another  pupil  of  Helsenberg,  Pro- 
fesan  Doppel,  U  working  for  the  Soviet!!  In 
collaboration  with  Professors  Bertharrtt  and 
Steinbeck.  Also  working  on  atomic  research 
to  Buaaia  are  said  to  be  Dr.  Felix  Hammer- 
■chmld.  Dr.  Pranz  Lerchner,  Dr.  Hans  Ohne- 
•org.  and  Dr.  Hans  Joachim  Born.  Dr. 
Kverst.  who  had  worked  on  mercurial  lamps 
of  wry  high  capacity,  la  also  said  to  be  help- 
ful to  thU  field. 

Second  only  to  atom  bomb  research  In 
general  taterest  U  the  role  played  by  the 
Ocrman  aeientlsta  In  submarine  boat  de- 
Takipmept  for  the  SoTleta.  The  snorkel- 
type  U-teat  fell  intact  toto  the  hands  of  tha 
Borleta.  Bere  the  Sovteta  have  the  asslst- 
•nea  at  Profeaeor  Vollmer  of  the  physical 
^iia.»t«trj  departaient  of  the  Berlto  Tech- 
Bleal  Blgb  School.  Dr.  Hetox  Froehllch. 
■pf  lellei  to  aubmartoe  accumulators  and 
tonga  be«tcrtaa  la  aakl  to  be  Uvlng  near 
Muaoow  and  to  be  engaged  at  an  institute  of 
ttm  ttfhnir*'  hl^h  achool  there.  Work  on 
Urn  Soviet  aubmartoe  Is  being  done  at  Len- 
ad.  The  type  of  snorkels  that  the  So- 
I  found  at  Stettin  were  the  latest  German 
Tbey  were  capable  of  remaining 
water  for  aa,000  mllea.  In  the  first 
9  imi»  atooe  the  end  of  the  war.  Life  baa 
MtloMtad  that  the  SovteU  have  built  over  a 
hundraa  boau  of  thla  type. 

■ovever,  here  to  the  United  SUtcs,  Chief 
or  MlTal  Opw»tlona  Admiral  Porrcst  P.  Sher- 
BBan*a  announcement  about  an  atomle- 
pu—i  e4  mitaaDarlne  todlcatea  that  a  revolu- 
tliMi  In  ililp  propaleon  la  taking  place.  The 
anoftel'a  larger  batterlea.  and  more  power- 
tOl  — »g«»*«  have  made  the  aubmartoe  a 
peveffvl  atratagle  threat.  Atomic  power  will 
give  •atmartnaa  and  ahlpe  generally  prac- 
ttmStf  unlimited  enilatog  andurance  and 
pua*  apead.  Submartoe  troop-carrying. 
eaifo  Alpa,  and  aUaalle  ahlpa  are  now  park 
flf  the  United  Stataa  Navy  and  antisubmarine 
•olMMrtaaB  are  under  construction.  The 
astordsy  Craning  Post  Issue  at  July  23  has 
•  wtmOmtvl  arttde  about  atomic  subntartoes. 
toy  Tlea  Adm.  Charlaa  A.  Lockwood.  for- 
mm  swiMiiiilaT  at  sulnnarlnas  to  the  Pacific. 
Dr.  Wsrasr  van  Braun  was  the  original 
•  oC  the  V-a  for  the  Oermana.  Be  htm> 
la  «t  White  Sands.  «.  Max,  where  be  has 
ft  taaaa  of  ahout  UO  Oermans  apeclallsts 
vnh  him.  We  found  that  a  few  of 
are.  bowavar.  working  to  the 
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Such  estimates  cannot  be  reconciled  -Aith  'he 
number  of  people  engaged  In  technical  w  rfc 

to  any  part  of  Exirope  Eurownn  ccunt.'-les 
are  small  In  comparlsrn  with  the  United 
States  and  even  Of'rmar.f  never  had  indus- 
trial plants  or  research  crganlzatif  ni  that 
were  at  all  comparable  In  «ize  to  similar  or- 
ganizations In  the  United  Sta'e.s  The 
largest  Industrial  plant  In  GcTniar.T.  Zeiss  at 
Jena,  had  a  peacetime  worfcl::?  f  tcp  ■  ■".  6- 
000  men.  A  plant  having  th.it  many  tt- 
ployees  in  the  United  States  1*  not  rated  aa 
one  of  thf  giants  All  Germany  only  had  7,- 
308  top  men  of  science. 

Of  the  level  of  engineers  '■f'chnlcians  and 
master  workmen,  the  nunnber  accorrlir?  to 
our  best  estimates.  In  Ueu  ''t  S<''-.  ;et  statU'lcs. 
is  between  10  000  to  15  000  whlih  i.^  a  ?r-- i^er 
number  than  we  have  from  Gt^rmany  of  th.it 
level.  But  of  sclent ist.s  and  sperlali'Ui  from 
Germany,  the  United  States  lias  the  greater 
number,  as  we  have  shown  that  the  ter:cl.'r.cy 
for  the  top  level  was  to  leave  thesr  n:ace  of 
work.  If  there  was  daneer,  and  to  llee  toward 
the  west.  The  enailneers  ar.d  techn:  -Ian;  that 
tlie  Soviets  d:d  s-i-.'ner  up  they  u.sed  first  In 
the  repatrlne  of  the  damaged  Gern^.an  '.nR'.i:- 
latlons  In  what  Is  now  the  Soviet  Zone  Th:s 
happened  m  the  ca^e  of  the  rocket  experi- 
mental station  of  'he  B-M-'.V  at  Zu^^hlsd  irf 
near  Berlin,  where  already  by  the  sunm^er  of 
1945,  experiments  were  beirig  carried  out  on 
an  extensive  scile  on  the  tes-.ing  platf  irms. 
At  Halie  the  Riisslan-s  used  a  former  aircraft 
plant  for  the  maktn?  of  rackets.  em,pl  ^vtn^ 
most  of  the  staff  of  Junkers  Aircra:'  :rom 
Dessau  and  K'then.  The  German  trch- 
nlcuns  here  were  told  by  the  Ru.=slan  plant 
drector  that  they  would  remain  in  G':'rRiiiny. 
The  pay  was  high,  accordmi;  to  German 
standards  the  technicians  eartiin^  fr-  m  2  000 
to  8,000  Relchraarks  per  annum  and  l'olxI 
food  rations.  The  Oberspeck  Cable  W  rk"  in 
the  eastern  piirt  of  Berlin,  becanie  the  ^.fner- 
Log  point  for  the  atomic,  radio,  and  ele<  trlcal 
spjeciallsts.  The  V-1  and  the  V  J  r  TKet 
experts  remained  at  Peenemunde,  v ;.  tne 
North  Sea.  The  optical  experts  'vere  gathered 
at  Jena  and  Chemnitz  for  the  textile  indus- 
try and  Stettin  was  the  place  of  assemblage 
for  the  submarine  workers. 
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SaKNTISTS  WHOM  THZ  SOVIZTS  DID   NOT 

err 

As  we  have  already  shown,  the  S<ivlets 
began  looking  for  the  German  scientists  as 
soon  as  they  came  Into  Berlin  and  that  they 
began  their  round-up  In  May  1945  With 
namea  and  lists  that  had  been  supplied 
by  their  eecret  police,  they  hunted  up  the 
mtoistrles  of  the  German  Government  In  the 
dilTerent  Institutes  and  searched  throuah 
such  files  that  were  still  Intact.  But  the  re- 
sults were  far  from  gratifying  to  the  Soviets. 
Those  In  charge  of  the  search,  found  that  the 
police  lists  were  Incomplete  and  Inaccurate 
and  the  majority  of  the  scieuists  were  not 
to  be  found. 

One  of  the  top  men  gave  us  the  following 
account  of  the  frantic  Russian  search  for 
the  Oennan  scientist  Saenger: 

"Among  tha  material  gathered  at  Peene- 
munde was  a  treatise  called  the  Saeager- 
Project.  Copies  of  this  treatise  were  also 
found  to  Berlin  and  Halle.  It  contained 
phyalcal.  mathematical,  chemical  and  gas- 
dynamical  data  about  a  stratosphere  rocket 
bomber,  whose  speed,  radius  of  flight  and 
carrying  capacity  exceeded  all  previous 
marks.  It  waa  claimed  to  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  non-stop  round-the-world  filght 

"Soviet  aeientlsta  admitted  that  It  was 
to  build  auch  a  bomt>er.  Orders 
given  to  look  for  Sasnger.  A  special 
plane  flew  to  veto  to  Vienna  as  he  wa^  known 
have  Uvtd  and  worked  there.  The  search 
was  fruitless.  The  Soviets  also  looked  in 
veto  for  Saenger'a  capable  aaalstant,  Frau 
Bredt,  an  ouUtandlng  mathematician. 
Stalto  seemed  disturbed  that  Saenger  was 
not  found  and  called  Berlin  on  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone,  ordering  the  search  contin- 


ued and  said  to  the  effect  that  We  n'-ed 
planes  of  the  Saenger  type.  If  W'  are  able 
tc  bring  this  pnject  to  a  realizatlo;.  we  must 
bv  all  means  do  so.  If  we  had  plar  es  of  that 
tvpe.  it  would  be  much  easier  to  deal  with 
Truman'. ■■ 

We  were  told  that  when  the  So  let  officer 
who  was  assigned  to  look  for  Saeng>  r  got  back 
to  his  p.*t  in  Berlin,  he  and  his  fi  mlly  took 
the  tlrst  r.pportunlty  to  flee.  He  got  away 
cafely  and  Is  now  far  from  the  So\let  Union. 
We  were  told  that  there  were  in  al  60  copies 
of  the  Saenger-Project.  of  which  t  le  Soviets 
have  three.  Others  must  have  b  en  found 
In  oth.-r  parts  of  Germany  and  are  ery  prob- 
ably In  the  hands  of  the  Westei  n  powers. 
-ir.enger  in  now  In  Prance  wcrklns  with  the 
Georgi  group.  Frau  Bredt  Is.  we  irlleve.  la 
:r^-veden  Our  Informant  added  that  he 
thought  the  Saenger-Project  was  fe  islble.  but 
that  the  S«iv:'?ts  would  not  be  a'lle  to  use 
the  plans  of  the  Saenger-Project  is  they  do 
not  have  the  ability. 

France:  Besides  Saenger.  France  has  ac- 
quired a  number  of  German  sole  itlsts  and 
«pect.illsts  on  Jet  and  rocket  mctoi5.  Among 
tnem  were  the  directors  of  the  3-M-W  In 
Berlln-iipandau  on  Jet  develop:  aent.  Dr. 
c<fh,triLli  Ls  al.- J  In  France  with  tie  greater 
j,.!rt  of  ius  staff  and  Deplom-Ing.  Schneider, 
t..e  head  of  the  research  depai  .ment  for 
r  xket  development.  Schneider  was  also 
with  B-M-W,  but  from  the  brai  ch  of  the 
cmpany  at  Allbach  near  Munlc  i.  Bavaria. 
.Also  In  France  are  Professors  Nal  inger  and 
Wieherer  of  the  Vienna  Techi  ical  High 
bohui.  These  last  two  are  a  f  ui  ther  lilus- 
trritlon  of  the  tendency  of  sclent  .sts  to  fiee 
from  east  to  west,  as  Vienna  Is  low  under 
Soviet  influence. 

England:  In  England,  some  10)  Germans 
wi;rk  :n  the  Ro>yal  Aircraft  Estab!  shnient  at 
Fnmbcrcugh.  In  the  rocket  experimental 
station  at  Wascott  and  Bucks  an^  l  with  var- 
ious Industrial  firms.  The  rocket  specialists 
are  the  most  In  demand.  The  (  utstanding 
cue  In  this  group  was  chief  engi  leer  of  de- 
sign, Schmid,  of  the  Walther  R  )cket  plant 
at  Kiel,  who,  however,  was  killec  in  1948  la 
an  exploeion  with  several  of  his  '  Jerman  co- 
workers. There  are  also  aei  jdynamical 
German  engineers  and  German  n  etallurgists 
working  in  England. 

.Australia  and  Canada:  In  Auf  iralia,  Ger- 
man scientists  are  working  on  rocket  ex- 
perimentations with  native  sc  entists  on 
projects  that  are  so  gigantic  thi  t  they  will 
require  the  services  of  some  20.  )00  workers 
in  industry.  There  are  some  20"  specialists 
in  Canada.  Among  them  Is  Pr  ifessor  Ber- 
gold.  biochemist  of  the  Max  Plar  k  Institute. 
His  work  on  the  chemical  destru  :tlon  of  in- 
sects Is  so  important  that  his  C  inadian  as- 
sistants rate  his  contribution  U  Canada  as 
worth  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

CraMAN    SCIXXTISTB  IN   THK  XJTTl  TKO  STATIS 

Of  the  number  of  German  »c  lentlsts  and 
specialists  who  went  to  the  Ui  Ited  States, 
one  estimate  states  that  500  '/ent  to  the 
United  State*  until  1947,  and  th  is  the  num- 
ber now  Is  7.000  for  both  ic  entists  and 
specialists  and  top  technicians.  At  the  time 
of  the  Puchs  case  In  February  1050.  a  wit- 
ness testifying  before  the  Natlc  nal  Defense 
Committee  stated  that  there  w  re  600  Ger- 
man scientists  in  the  United  St  tes  engaged 
In  the  development  of  military  science  Of 
these.  93  were  returning  to  G  ;rmany  and 
362  had  then  taken  out  first  clt  zenshlp  pa- 
pers and  the  relatives  of  233  of  these  scien- 
tists bad  also  taken  out  such  p  tpers.  That 
flg\ire  Included  only  those  In  maitary  work. 
A  great  number,  however,  are  o  herwlse  en- 
gaged. Scientists  are  still  leavi  ig  Germany 
at  this  time,  principally  for  Pn  nee  and  the 
United  States.  So  that  the  eatla  ate  of  nearly 
2,000  top  German  scientists  In  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  v  ry  probably 
correct. 

The  value  of  the  German  acle  itlsts  to  the 
United  States  has  been  various  y  estimated. 


The  Army  has  stated  that  in  rocket  research 
alone,  the  United  States  has  saved  $750,000- 
000  The  magazine  Time  has  placed  a  value 
of  «I  OOC  000.000  on  the  work  of  the  German 
scientists.  General  Putt  of  the  United  States 
.Mr  F'rie  estimates  that  the  total  gain  to 
the  United  States  in  their  work  in  addition 
to  the  captured  plans  amounts  to  several 
billicns  of  dollars.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  United  States  knowledge  of  rockets 
leaped  10  years  by  the  know-how  earned  from 
the  rockets  of  the  German  scientists. 

The  Moscow  radio  on  July  2.  1950  pro- 
claimed that  "At  the  beginning  of  1946. 
18  Japanese  spenaU.'^ts  were  sent  to  the 
Uni'ed  Stares — taarteriologlsts.  who  zealously 
har.ced  ever  to  their  new  masters  all  their 
raat'?nal  on  the  production  cf  the  bacterial 
weapon." 

It  stated  that  the  work  was  being  carried 
out  In  secret  laboratories  m  Maryland  and 
m  the  bacteriological  detachments  of  the 
American  Army  in  Mas.-achusetts  and  Utah. 

GERMAN    SCIENTISTS   STILt.   IN    GET. MANY 

The  ereat  number  of  the  German  sclen- 
tLsts  remained  in  Germany  In  general  It 
mav  be  said  that  those  who  had  a  Job  and 
were  not  otherwise  forced  remained.  That 
accounts  for  the  hltih  nvimber  among  the 
sch'^Kils  of  higher  learnin::  who  remained  in 
Germany.  Those  who  left  Germany  eener- 
slly  worked  for  the  government  and  had 
ce.^Lsed  to  operate  for  private  industry  that 
had  been  either  bom.bed  cut  or  dismantled. 
But  even  among  those  who  lost  their  con- 
nections there  were  a  sreat  number  who  re- 
mained In  Germany.  Some  have  turned  down 
the  most  tempting  offers  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. Among  those  who  remained  are  Prof. 
Otto  Hahn  and  Prof.  Werner  Helsenberg,  the 
first  of  whom  Is  the  father  of  atomic  energy 
research  and  the  other  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  principle  at  atom-smashing  Both  are 
at  the  Max  Plank  Institute  in  Goettingen. 
They  are  established  In  a  new.  mcxiern  In- 
Ftitute  and  were  very  happy  In  their  work 
when  we  visited  them.  A  Professor  Reppe 
preferred  to  stay  in  a  detention  camp  in  Ger- 
many when  asked  to  go  to  the  United  States. 
When  Professor  Butenandt.  who  pioneered 
In  synthetic  rubber,  turned  down  an  offer  to 
go  to  Switzerland,  the  students  of  the  Unl- 
versitv  of  Ttieblngen  staged  a  large  torch- 
lieht  iDarade  in  honor  of  the  renowned  scien- 
tist, also  the  holder  cf  a  Nobel  prize. 

We  have  shown  that  in  the  early  part  of 
this  chapter  that  on  the  bi\sis  of  a  break- 
down of  the  industrial  population  of  West- 
ern Germany,  as  against  the  same  type  of 
population  in  the  eastern  part  of  Germany, 
that  there  must  have  been  three  times   as 
many  scientists  in  the  western  part.     There- 
fore, out  of  a  total  of  7.300.  there  are  some 
1,800  scientists  in  the  eastern  zone.     As  a 
great   number  fled  out   of  the  eastern  part 
before  the  Soviets  came   In  from  the  east, 
it  Is  hardly  possible  that  the  number  of  top 
men  that  remained  for  the  Soviets  was  more 
than    one-third    of    that    number,    or    600. 
Frcm   our  observations  covering  months  of 
work  over  there,  even  one-third  can  be  s'id 
to  be  a  hleh  average.     In  the  case  of  the 
Zei's  experts,  it  was  a  whole  lot  less.     And 
that  was  the  largest  Industry  in  Germany  in 
one  place.     The  total  number  who  went  to 
France.  England.  Canada.  Australia.  Switzer- 
land. In  alfprobabllity  re.'ach  600.     The  testi- 
mony at   the  Fuchs  investigation   in  Wash- 
ington   stated   there    were    600   scientists    in 
the     United     States     from     Germany     who 
worked  in  military  plants  alone,  and  that  it 
was   possible  that  the  total  German  scien- 
tists   in    the    United    States    at    this    time 
amounted    to    2.000.     This   total    of   600    for 
the  Soviet  Union,  600  for  all  the  other  coun- 
tries cf  the  Western  World,  and  2.0OO  In  the 
United  States  would  leave  4,108  scientists  as 
still  in  Germany  without  any  deductions  for 
deaths  or  retirement. 

Tl-i-  estimate  of  over  4.000  scientists  still 
In  Germany  Is  confirmed,  we  estimate  from  a 


source  that  has  Jtist  been  made  available. 
One  of  our  German  correspondents  writes  us 
that  a  new  handbook  of  German  scientists 
has  Just  been  published  listing  7.0OO  sci- 
entists as  now  employed  in  all  German  tech- 
nical universities,  music  and  art.  colleges, 
scientific  Institutes,  societies  and  periodicals. 
Evidently  this  new  handbook  includes  profes- 
sions and  grades  of  teachers  that  we  did  not 
include  in  our  table.  However,  the  number 
listed  In  this  new  handbook  confirms  our 
estimate  of  over  4.000  German  scientists,  at 
the  level  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Our  estimate  ol  600  German  scientists  now 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  figure  that  is  arrived 
at  af-r  the  sifting  of  a  great  amount  of 
material  and  checking  of  data,  in  lieu  of 
actual  statistics.  It  is  an  answer  to  those 
who  say  that  the  Russians  have  the  German 
scientists,  whenever  the  weakness  of  the  So- 
viet educational  system  is  shown  and  wher- 
ever the  quality  of  Soviet  science  Is  demon- 
strated. We  have  here  shown  that  the  num- 
ber that  the  Sonets  gained  approximated 
thf  number  that  were  gained  by  all  the 
western  powers,  excluding  the  United  States 
whose  own  particular  acquisition  therefore 
represents  a  clear  advantage  to  the  western 
powers,  without  any  offsets.  Tiien.  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  gain  by  the  United 
States  is  over  and  above  what  was  needed, 
as  the  United  States  on  its  ow:i  possesses  a 
preponderance  of  world  Know-how  It  be- 
come?- unforsrettablv  apparent  l-cw  puny  was 
the  gain  that  the  Soviets  achieved  through 
the  German  scientists. 

The  informant  in  Sweden  says:  "There  are 
three  Atomgrads.     The  one  Ir    the  Kustaas 
region,  the  ether  near  Lake  Bal-ial.  near  the 
borders    of    Oviter    Mongolia    and    the   third 
east  of  the  Urals  northwesterly  of  Magnito- 
gorsk.    The    plants    are   underground.     The 
Swedish  sources  claim  that  here  Ipboratory 
bombs  are  produced  under  forced  conditions 
under  the  orders  of  the  Politburo,  who  are  In- 
sisting on  speed.    But  these  sources  say  that 
the  bomb  the  Soviets   finally  succeeded   In 
maki-ig   was   not    the   bomb   that   had   been 
used  bv  the  United  States  on  July  15.  1945. 
at  the'Alamoeordo  Air  Base  in  New  Mexico 
and  later  asaiiist  Japan.    The  Soviets  lacked 
the  knowledge  of  the  proper  an  ount  of  U-235 
needed  to  touch  off  a  fast  chain  reaction  by 
the  neutrons.    So  they  develop<d  a  bomb  that 
was  simaiar  to  the  one  that  the  Germans  had 
made  experimentally  during  the  war.  using 
deuterium  or  heavy  water.    The  Soviet  bomb 
e:iplosion  of  July   1945  does   rot   prove   that 
the  Soviets  now  know  as  much  as  the  western 
powers  about  the  atom  bomb.    It  does  prove. 
however,  that  the  Soviets  are  desperately  try- 
ing to  cai-ch  up  to  the  know  edge  that  the 
western  powers  have  of  the  atom  bomb  by 
taking    short    cuts.      That    explosion    proves 
that  the  Soviets  are  at  least  -l  years  behind 
and  that  the  time  lag  Is  likely  to  continue,  it 
may  even  Increase,  as  the  Soviets  have  the 
hardest  work  ahead  of  them  m  atom  bomb 
production.     It   was  harder  tor  the  United 
States    to    put    the    bomb    Ir.to    production 
than  to  find  cut  how  to  mai:e  it.     But  the 
United  States  has  solved  the  production  prob- 
lem.    The  Soviets  must  still  start  quantity 
production  of  uranium  235.     Until  she  has 
a  St  ickpile  of   the  fissionable  raw  materials 
she  will  not  have  a  single  bcmb.  much  less 
a  stockpile." 

KCSSIA  AS  AN  INOrSTHIAL  POWTK  BELONGS  fN  THE 
MINOB    LEAGUE 

Rather  than  rely  on  false  Communist  sta- 
tistics we  were  interested  in  getting  first- 
hand data  on  conditions  m  Ru.sslan  Industry. 
We  thoueht  it  would  be  a  v.-ry  difficult  Job 
at  the  beginning  to  locate  any  great  number 
of  individuals  who  had  recently  left  Russia 
and  were  in  the  states  bordering  on  Eussla. 
We  found,  however,  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  such  Individuals  and  our  task  was 
nowhere  as  difficult  on  thii;  matter  as  we 
expected.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  any  client 
himself,  a  he  knows  these  languages,  can 


easily  do  the  same  thtog  we  did  to  find  out 
basic  fiicls.  We  did  not  find  a  single  person 
who  was  at  all  Impressed  with  Russ.a's  ac- 

compU-shment  In  industry.  What  few  good 
things  she  has  are  practically  all  imitations 
of  the  products  of  western  countries,  par- 
ticularly Germany  and  America 

As  an  Industrial  power  we  found  Ru.<e»ia 
about  where  the  United  States  was  In  1890 
and  19C0  As  compared  with  either  Ger- 
many cr  Japan.  Russia  s  pi^slllon  Is  indeed 
pafhetic.  Most  cf  the  pjeople  inierMewed 
were  dumbfounded  that  Amenrans  believed 
thit  Russia  was  making  a  real  progress  In 
industry  It  i.s  true  she  is  making  a  few 
reasonably  go«:Kl  armament  products  such  as 
tanks.  arTlllery,  and  certain  types  of  short 
sawed-o.?  guns.  In  modern  warfare  to  suc- 
ceed (as  both  Germany  and  Japan  found 
ou:  I  one  must  be  an  all-around  p<.">w^r  and 
not  have  &  few  good  specialized  prv:>ducts 

Even  a  third-class  IndUitrial  power  can 
pull  a  surprise  attack  In  a  distant  area  of  the 
world  like  Korea  and  look  fairly  g.xxl  for  a 
short  time.  But  after  the  element  of  sur- 
prise Is  overcome  then  the  inherent  facts  wiU 
come  out  that  she  simply  has  not  got  the 
stuff  to  play  in  the  big  league. 

W£    HAVE    NO    EEASOV   TO    FTAE    RUSSIA    OR    CHI.'** 

Just  what  poes  on  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  American  when  he  thinks  of  the 
United  States  fighting  the  470.0OC.0O0  people 
of  China?  First,  he  has  been  sold  a  propa- 
ganda of  fear  so  that  the  very  thought 
frightens  him  He  reads  detailed  accoums 
about  the  wonders  of  the  "crack'"  Fourth 
Route  Army  which  the  Chinese  Reds  propose 
to  fight  us  with.  Well.  I  have  read  account 
after  account  about  the  "crack"  Red  Chinese 
divisions,  and  you  would  gatfcer  from  these 
accounts  that  practically  every  one  of  these 
Chinese  soldiers  was  a  West  Point  graduatf. 
By  what  stretch  of  the  Imaginalicn  can  one 
classify  the  Red  Chinese  divisions  as  crack 
divisions  in  western  terms?  Whom  did  they 
ever  fight?  Could  it  be  that  they  got  their 
reputation  by  running  after  the  broken- 
down  Chiang  Kai-shek  troops  and  that  they 
proved  them^selves  to  be  the  better  runners? 
Could  it  be  that  a  miracle  has  been  ac- 
complished and  that  suddenly  the  illiterate 
Chinese  are  able  to  handle  the  modern  ma- 
chinery uf  modem  war,  thereby  t>ecomtng 
fighter'?  capable  of  getting  "in  the  ring"  with 
big  timers? 

Actually,  I  believe  the  attempt  to  scare 
the  American  people  to  death  because  of  the 
prospect  of  fighting  China  calls  for  the 
belly  laugh  of  all  time.  Here  we  have  a 
country  that  has  taken  on  and  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  two  greatest  Industrial 
powers  in  the  world — Germany  and  Japan— 
and  now  we  are  supposed  to  shake  in  our 
boots  at  the  prospect  of  fighting  broken- 
down  China.  The  very  thought  that  you 
can  scare  people  about  all  this  is  a  good  in- 
dication of  the  type  of  cockeyed  thinking 
that  Is  going  on  In  this  country.  Let  me 
give  ycu  a  few  ABC  facts  regarding  China: 
1  Believe  it  or  net.  there  is  not  a  single 
modern  steel  mill  in  all  of  China,  and  she  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  fight  a  war. 

2.  In  modern  war.  ground  troops  are  a 
liability  if  they  cannot  be  supplied  mith 
mechanized  tanks  and  protected  by  air  power 
consuming  high-te5t  airplane  gas.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  there  is  not  a  gallon  of 
high-test  gas  produced  In  China  and  her 
total  production  of  crude  oil  Is  only  47.000 
barrels  a  month.  Can  you  Imagine  that?  A 
little  over  1,000  l)arrels  a  day  which  any 
single  third-class  Industrial  plant  to  the 
United  States  alone  would  consume. 

3.  As  far  as  traasporta'.lon  in  ail  of  north- 
ern ChUia  is  concerned.  It  U  entirely  done 
by  horse  and  cart. 

4.  Believe  it  or  not.  as  regiirds  the  mak- 
ing of  modern  weapons.  China  has  no  mvml- 
tlon  factories  except  for  ihoee  making  ban^ 
made  primitive  weapons.  Here  is  a  cotmtry 
that  is  largely  rcUing  on  American  weapon* 
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wMdk  oar  State  DvpartiBent  pneUcsUy  pre> 
janfil  ttoHB  wttli  M  dlScrcnt  tlmn;  or  la 
it<jf'*g  OB  gUta  at  MeoDd-band  wnpona  Irota 
Ian  lUds.  and  vblcb  mtisx  b*  bauled 
tbotnaxKlB  of  mllea.  At  coDtruted 
vttli  tlMM  prlmlUT*  weapons,  tbc  United 
State*  baa  aueb  povvrful  maehinew  tbat  on 
on*  slncle  day  this  vaek  they  were  able  to 
wipe  oat  90  percent  ol  a  city  d  86.000  people. 

PranUy.  I  can  only  oonalder  tbe  att«mpta 
to  naaaure  tbe  strengtb  of  China  agalnat 
tHat  at  thB  United  States  aa  a  ooloaeal  )oJce. 
At  the  Ktart  of  tbe  Kcvean  war.  tbe  Buaslan 
Rada  were  auppcaed  to  bavr  bundre<la  of 
wondarlul  modem  aubmarines  ready  to 
amaah  otir  Nary  upon  lU  arrlTal.  When  the 
■bowdown  actually  came  with  whate»«T  »ub- 
martnes  were  there,  they  gracefuUy  chose 
to  say.  "Kxctiae,  pieaae."  Then,  too,  the 
Bade  ware  wppoaed  to  have  all  typea  of 
plarw  tbat  could  run  rlnga  around  the 
l^»tM«  Of  tbe  meet  modern  and  Induatrlal 
power  In  the  world.  A«aln.  after  a  tew  en- 
eountCTB  tbey.  too.  followed  the  same  course 
aa  the  aubmarlnea  In  gracefully  bacUni;  out. 
I  am  eoDTlcccd  that  aa  itupld  aa  tbe  Ruaalan 
leaden  ba«e  proven  tbemaelves  to  be  that 
tbey  are  not  dumb  enough  to  fight  a  war  with 
ua  and  loae  face  completely  In  Asia  after 
aeelng  what  happena  to  any  prt»tiltlTe  mili- 
tary and  Induatrlal  country  when  It  comes 
up  against  a  flrst-daaa  twentieth  c»!ntury 
power. 

rot  tbat  matter,  let  ua  look  at  a  few  sim- 
ple A  B  €*•  aa  regards  the  difference  between 
the  borae-drawn  clvUlxatlon  of  the  Russian 
Communlsta  as  against  the  mechanical  power 
maehioe  of  the  United  Sutes.  The  one  fig- 
ure tbat  meaaurea  the  power  of  a  nntion  is 
tba  amount  of  mechanical  horsepoicrr  pro- 
d«eed  In  each  country,  whereas  last  year  the 
United  Stataa  controled  two-thirds  of  the 
world'B  boraepower  and  Russia  controlled 
only  10  percent  of  the  same  horsepower. 
Bfere  are  the  two  flgurea  In  productlv*  horse- 
power which  ahow  tbe  power  of  the  United 
Stataa  OTcr  that  of  Rusala.  In  addition  we 
show  also  the  remaining  horaepower  In  the 
fast  of  tbe  world. 

Otmptrmtive  productive  hor$epower  for  the 
fear  1950 

Percent 


muted   States. 

tJ.  •.  8.  R 

Beat  at  world 


6.453.000.000 

B84.  000.  000 
_.  a.  495,  000.  000 


World   total...  9.  93a.00O.0CO       100.0 

WB  60n«e  TO  nBBT  MISGCTS  Oa  CLANT8T 

If  w«  were  threatened  with  war  b;;  power- 
ful tnduatrlal  oountrlea  like  Oermany  and 
Japan  during  the  height  of  their  power,  we 
mlflit  have  soaoethlng  to  worry  about.  But 
X  aaa  absolutely  nothing  to  be  concerned 
about  when  we  are  being  threatened  by  na- 
tkam  like  Rraala  and  China  that  are  still 
Wtag  methods  of  the  elgbteeentb  and  nine- 
tatntk  centuries  In  order  to  conduct  a  war. 
you  can  always  buUt  up  a  case  to 
that  the  United  States  la  completely 
aa  compared  to  prsTlous  wars 
iHilch  we  decisively  won.  But  actually,  dc- 
sptta  aU  tha  gloom,  we  are  better  prepared 
fcaTnfs  the  big  battle  with  Russia  st&ru 
ttea  we  have  ever  been  in  entering  a  war. 
to  tbs  first  place,  our  Navy  and  merchant 
maitaa  are  just  about  100-peroent  built  al- 
rsady.  Whereas  at  the  be0nnlng  of  World 
n  wa  had  but  a  few  Army  camps  ready. 
«a  have  all  the  Army  camps  of  World 
n  avallaMe  on  a  voy  short  notice.  At 
tte  TmlnntTif  of  World  War  n — when  we 
fouglit  tba  two  greatest  maas-producHon 
poWB  tn  tba  world  st  the  same  time  in  the 
mmm  ct  Oannany  and  Japan — ^we  bad  but 
•  aMdiat  aircraft  production  capacity.  To- 
^tif,  VUm  prodoetlva  eaqpadty  Is  tremendous, 
oo  tha  other  hand,  does  not  have  a 
faetoTf  that  ean  produe*  an  airplane, 
aayoaa  wtio  tries  to  win  a  war  today 


with  manpower  and  not  airplanes  '.s  ji:st 
Inaane.  Whereas  Russia  always  htu  b.^d  a 
amall  airplane  capacity  compared  to  ours. 
and  many  of  them  producing  wix)den  planes. 
our  aircraft  capacuy  aa  a  result  of  Wurld 
War  n  and  the  ensuing  years  is  Uday  by 
far  the  greatest  of  any  country  In  th»  world. 
The  plants  do  not  have  to  be  built,  the  men 
do  not  have  to  be  trained,  and  the  machine 
tools  and  metals  are  resadUy  available  .X-s 
contrasted  with  this,  a  substantial  pur*,  f 
not  only  Ru-sslan  aircruXl  plant.";  but  every 
other  type  of  plant  was  seriously  damaged 
In  World  War  II,  whereas  not  a  si:.;:>  An.fr- 
Ican  plant  was  damaged  One  car.  safely 
say  so  soon  after  World  War  11  that,  n-  coun- 
try In  all  history  ever  had  such  a  prwerfu! 
armament  machine  ready  tu  go  \r.tc  ai  ti.jii 
on  short  notice. 

Let's  drop  the  old  sl<:>gar,.  ''Sec  AnuTtc.'^ 
First."  and  use  Instead  Know  Amerlc.i  Fi.-st  ' 
Otir  organization,  m  lis  d.tily  "fturlc  i-i  fa- 
miliar with  a  substantial  part  of  thl.s  coun- 
try's research  of  b<jtii  a  war  au6  peacetime 
nature,  and  when  you  comp<ue  it  with  ir.y- 
thlng  else  in  the  world  you  ju.st  have  to  e.^'"-/ 
a  good  belly  laugh.  It  wjuld  be  one  thing 
If  the  American  .scientlflc  and  lr,<Justri.t! 
machine  was  just  a  theory  whkh  had  nevfr 
been  tried  and  proven  In  actual  prac:!-  e  It, 
was  only  a  few  rears  ago  that  :t  dumb- 
founded the  entire  world  m  Its  actual  ,,peri- 
tlon.  How  six)n  It  is  fori?ot*eu  th.it.  even 
before  the  postwar  expansion  uf  our  indti-s- 
trial  machine,  d'arlng  the  last  war  r  wi.s 
turning  out  every  single  day  of  the  year  4'.j 
merchant  vessels.  Remember,  thi.s  ;.=  r.  t  a 
month  or  a  year,  but  4";  merchart  v«Kse;s 
every  day  It  was  turning  cut  over  I,°<'0  .air- 
planes a  week  and  has  sil'.l  grea'er  capacity 
for  production  tcd.iy.  It  was  also  turrJnt; 
out  Navy  combatant  vessels  of  dlfTerent  types 
at  the  rate  of  I'-i  for  every  slng.p  dr<y  cf  the 
year. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  any  reason- 
able analysis  of  ccmparative  war  .strength 
t>etween  Russia  and  the  United  S'a'-fs  is 
about  as  sensible  as  comparing  the  s^rer.^th 
of  an  Infant  with  a  iuil-grown  man  War 
la  a  mechanized  thing  today,  and  »cience. 
mass-production  IciHiw-how,  and  cil  hnve  re- 
placed men  as  It^  sinews.  !>  ii  t  b-.'  misled 
by  the  propaganda  of  fear  whirh  li  *:..^  r.iit'i- 
ral  res'olt  of  misin'ormation,  ai.c!  .:^;■  v.'  :u!. 
don't  sell  American  Industn.vl  k.  •  *■  h  w 
short.  We  are  the  No,  1  power  cf  'te  •'.  T'.d 
and  win  continue  to  be  for  a  !   ;  f;  f.r^f^ 

WiLLUM    J.    Ba.CTFS 


Cootolidatioa  of  Veterans'  Administration 
Offices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    M.ASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTAIlVE^i 

Tuesday.  Au<ntst  14   1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massac hui«> its.  Mr 
SpeaJcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  iol- 
lowing  letters: 

Amektc.^n  Lxciow   SravTci!  C^^TMtTTrE 

ismaica.  Long  Ixiand.  Augmt  10,  1931. 
Hon.  KDrm  Nottssk  Rooebs, 
Home  of  Representatives. 

Wash-ngton.  D  C 
My  DBAS  CoNGaxs8WOM.\N :  "Vou  no  U^ubt 
have  received  several  letters  concerning  'he 
transfer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Di.s- 
tnct  Office  which  handle*^  Insurance  and 
death  claims  to  Philadelphia  within  the  next 
e  months,  transfer  to  be  completed  within 
18  months. 


As  rehabllitaUon  chairman  of  the  Tenth 
District  (Nassau.  Queens,  and  Snffolk)  and 
service  director  of  the  Queens  American 
L«-glon.  I  attended  a  special  nuetlng  held 
August  9,  1&51,  by  the  Queens  O  unty  dcle- 
ua'es.  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  -he  foUow- 
itig  facts.  If  considered  will  be  f  ofllcleni  to 
warrant  the  cancellation  of  the  ptesent  mcve 
which  Is  certainly  not  a  move  tov  ard  econo- 
my The  American  Legion  bellev*  s  In  econo- 
my In  Government  expenses  to  keep  down 
'nf  Tpmendous  Income  taxes. 

However,  this  move  by  the  Ve  .erans'  Ad- 
mini.stra'or  Oen.  Carl  A  Gray.  Ji  .  Is  not  an 
fl't  of  economy.  This  consolid.  tion  is  an 
additional  expense  and  burden  upon  our 
Government. 

The  f(  ilowlng  fads  are  as  st;  ted  to  the 
test  of  our  knowledge  and  belief 

Whereas  New  York  Is  a  thlckl  populated 
veteran.s'  area,  and  any  move  to  ancther 
Sta^e  would  effect  a  great  hardal  tp  on  those 
doing  business  with  the  distm  t  office  re- 
i.  irdiug  ii.aii*,  in-surance  and  deal  h  cases,  and 
for  the  w.dcwfe  and  children  w^  d  are  bene- 
ficiaries f  deceased  veterans.  :Jetween  the 
yp-irs  1928  and  1934  the  New  T  irk  regional 
(office  handled  all  claims  of  llv  ng  and  de- 
cpa.=;ed  veterans. 

It  has  not  been  stated  hereto  ore  that  on 
p4>iicies  which  have  a  loan  vali  e  a  veteran 
who  needs  money  can  go  to  th  .s  Insurance 
company  and  get  It  Immediate!) .  It  is  false 
economy  to  say  that  these  cli  Inis  can  be 
adjudicated  through  the  mail  h  Jt. 

1  In  urgent  cases  when  a  veteran  ap- 
peared before  11  a.  m.  requeatl  «g  an  insur- 
Hiice  1  oian  he  would  have  a  che  :k  the  same 
.•t:  ternoon. 

2  When  a  veteran  died  his  >  lalms  fulder 
b'-ing  In  the  New  York  region  d  office  was 
picked  up,  transferred  to  ano  her  section. 
adj  idlcated  Immediately  upon  proper  cre- 
deniiais  and  for  filing  forma  P  22.  530,  and 
o.i4. 

The  two  foregoing  para^ap:  .s  are  econ- 
omy The  reason — no  mall  boi ,  no  U'.in&Ier 
of  case  hies  from  one  State  to     nother 

The  consolidation  of  insiiran  e  and  death 
claims  at  the  regional  ofllce,  252  fceventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  would  efl  ct  economy. 
There  would  be  no  delay.  A  m  in  cou'.d  pay 
hl.s  prrmlums,  barrow  on  his  pc  icy  and  up^-n 
his  death  the  claims  could  be  immediately 
a(,l;iKtl''ated. 

Therefore,  we  of  Queens  County  American 
Lfi;ion  a.^k  our  Congressmen  l  )  show  Gen- 
eral Gray  that  this  Is  false  e  onomy.  that 
the  only  way  to  effect  econom-  in  t'ne  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Is  to  co  iso'tidate  the 
di  trict  <  £Bce  with  the  regional  office. 

The  detail.":  involved  In  the  moving,  ex- 
presfaee  of  ofCcf  equipment,  r  quired  space 
to  bo  made  available  in  Phil,  delphia  ard 
'he  ^reat  num'oer  of  employe -s  with  f;>.m- 
ille.s  owi'lng  thei;  homes,  whlc  i  wnu'.d  hiive 
to  be  disposed  of  and  which  wc\i,d  ent.i:! 
;i  great  1  )ss.  real -estate  marke :  being  what 
r  i.^;  oiiay,  all  tend  to  show  t  lat  tho  aoti- 
cipated  move  is  anything  but  ei  onomy 

Tliert'fore.  be  It  re.soived  tc  immeciate ly 
ahandi  n  the  moving  of  the  di.  tnct  o;..ce  to 
Phliadelohia.  Pa. 

Respectfully. 

Ml'"HAEL    J.     jTPm. 

Rehabilitation  Chair^.an.  7  *nt?i  D'.ftnct. 
Sf'[-  York.  Si'n.icc  Pirt?tor.  Qit-enn 
Cciiity  American  Legion 


Auu  -ST  9.  1931. 
H_;i    Edith  N    Roceks. 

House  of  Representative.: 

Washingtcn  D  C. 
Dear  Congbx&swcm.^n  Roge  s  We  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  have  just  learned  that 
you  have  Inlioduced  a  retoiutU  n  to  rescind 
the  so-called  economy  consclid  itlou  of  the 
New  York.  Boston,  Richmond,  s  ::d  Philadel- 
phia offices  of  the  Veterans'  Ad  uinistration. 
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It  Is  with  a  sincere  and  appreciative  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity  to   thank  you   for  your  spontaneous 

indignant  reaction  to  a  move  which  so  com- 
plete.y  disregards  the  principles  of  true 
ecr>nom.y  and  the  welfare  of  loyal  American 
war  veterans.  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
stand  you  have  taken  Is  shared  by  all  the 
able  and  sympathetic  memb«Ts  of  *he  New 
York  delegation  and  by  many  of  the  delega- 
tions of   other  States. 

It  is  gratifvmg  to  know  that  In  our  hour 
of  need,  we  were  fortunate  tc  And  men  and 
wom^n  of  your  caliber  In  Congress  who  saw 
fit  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  veteran. 
Sincere  thanks, 
Herman  Asners.  John  C.  Schmldlin. 
C.islir.ne  M  Anohor,  Alien  Schifl. 
New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Marcus  Hartman. 
Joseph  F.  Petendree.  Bronx,  N  Y  ; 
Irving  H  Richmond,  John  R  Pilazzo, 
Br.ookiyn,  N  Y.;  William  Spina.  Frank- 
lin Sq-jare.  N.  Y.;  Joseph  E  Jeaniel. 
Corona,  N.  Y  .  Charles  Augere,  Bronx, 
N.  Y  ;  Sheldon  Bieman.  Brooklyn. 
N  Y  :  Charles  E.  Franzinck.  Staten 
Island.  N  Y.;  Louis  Chllds,  Jamaica. 
N  Y  ,  Charles  L.  West,  Maiino  M. 
Lewnes.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ;  Domiano  T. 
C:ppa,  Henry  Holmes.  Bronx.  N  Y; 
Ephraim  Ed.  Kaufman,  Stanley 
Strumber,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  :  David  Ler- 
ner,  Herbert  J.  Schmlng.  Agnes  J. 
Galm..  Rafaela  Santos.  Arnold  Shin- 
ing, New  York.  N.  Y.;  David  Fink, 
Bron.\,  N.  Y. 


The  Amebic  an  Liciorr. 

.Ve;c  York.  S  Y 
Deab  Conghess'woman  :  Under  date  of  July 
26.  1951.  Carl  R  Gray,  Jr  .  fidmlnistrator  of 
Veterans'  AfTairs,  Issued  a  release  announc- 
ing plans  for  the  consolidation  of  the  VA 
district  offices  now  located  in  Boston.  New 
York.  Phii-idelphla,  and  Richmond,  Va  .  into 
one  area  office  to  be  located  in  Philadelphia. 
The"=e  ofSces  handle  the  insurance  and 
death  claim  benefits.  Mr.  Gray  stated  that 
this  move  will  result  In  an  estimated  sav- 
hus  of  nearly  $2,000,000  yearly. 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  New  York  together 
with  the  State  congressional  delegation  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation ar.d  Investigate  the  claims  made  by 
Mr.  Gray  as  they  effect  New  York  State. 

We  believe  that  the  figures  as  given  out 
by  Mr  Gray  in  his  release  as  they  relate  to 
New  York  are  erroneous  and  misleading.  We 
are  convinced  that  his  plan  will  not  brine 
about  a  saving  by  reason  of  the  closing  of 
the  New  York  district  ofBce. 

In  the  release  Mr.  Gray  states:  "The  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  abolishment  of  the 
New  Y.:Tk  district  office  alone  have  been 
estimated  at  81.000,000  a  year  The  figures 
lnclu:ie  ab-ut  $478,000  in  salaries.  $488,000 
In  rent  and  maintenance,  and  the  rem  Under 
In  ether  items  such  as  ccmmunications  and 
tatulatine  activities  " 

Further  in  the  relea.se  regarding  person- 
nel Mr  Gray  makes  this  statement:  "'Those 
now  employed  In  the  three  district  offices 
(Boston.  Ne-iv  York.  Richmond)  will  be  given 
the  cpprTtunlty  to  m.ove  to  Phiiadeiphia  to 
work  111  the  new  office.  Any  vacancies  cre- 
ated by  V.\  employees  not  desiring  to  trans- 
fer will  be  filled  locally "  Judging  from 
these  two  statements  it  would  appear  as 
though  he  would  .save  $478  000  on  salaries 
In  Not.-  York  but  spend  that  much  in  Phila- 
delphia to  replace  them. 

Resardlng  the  saving  of  »4«8.000  in  rental, 
that  too  appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated. 
First  of  all  the  VA  occupies  only  a  part  of 
the  building  at  346  Broadway,  or  180.000 
square  feet  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  square  foot 
or  «230  000.  This  figure  would  be  brought 
down  further  by  deducting  the  cost  of  space 
t..  be  usea  m  Philadelphia.    Whatever  saving 


that  might  be  made  by  moving  to  Phila- 
delphia could  be  made  right  here  In  New 
York  City  by  moving  the  dUtri't  ofllce  to 
the  VA  building  now  housing  thf  New  York 
regional  office  at  252  Seventh  Av(«nue  where 
ample  space  is  now  available,  Mr.  Gray 
knows  that  150,000  square  feet  was  avail- 
able in  that  building  when  he  jilanned  to 
move  the  activities  of  the  Brookl'  n  regional 
office  to  that  office  several  months  back.  It 
Is  still  available. 

We  believe  in  fairness  to  all  concerned 
that  Mr  Gray  should  make  available  the 
exact  figures  showing  actual  savings,  if  any, 
that  will  accrue  if  this  consolidation  is  car- 
ried out  That  figure  should  tak<'  into  con- 
sideration the  actual  rental  cost  cf  the  space 
now  occupied  at  346  Broadway;  he  cost  of 
moving  this  enormous  activity  to  Phila- 
delphia: the  cost  of  space  in  Philadelphia 
for  this  New  York  case  load;  the  cost  of 
moving  employees  who  would  iransfer  to 
Philadelphia  and  the  cost  of  triin:ing  new 
em.ployeea  to  talce  the  place  of  those  who 
would  not  make  the  change.  Then  deduct 
from  that,  the  saving  that  could  be  made 
by  co:.solidating  the  activities  •/!  the  New 
Yorlt  district  office  at  3-16  Broudway  with 
the  activities  of  the  New  York  regional  office 
at  2.52  Seventh  Avenue  where  siJace  is  now 
available  We  believe  that  the  savings  In 
dollars  and  cents  for  Uncle  S-im.  If  any, 
will  be  greatly  offset  by  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment for  many  with  years  of  service 
in  the  VA;  plus  the  loss  of  many  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  New  Yo:-k  City,  to- 
gether with  the  disadvantage  that  VA  clients 
will  have  to  endure  In  securing  that  which 
they  are  rightfully  entitled  to  tiy  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  office  administering  these 
benefits  Is  to  be  located  many  miles  away 
in  another  State  and  city.  Mr.  Gray  pointed 
out  in  his  release  that  the  new  <listrict  office 
will  continue  to  be  as  near  as  the  corner 
mailbox  for  those  paying  the:r  insurance 
premiums.  For  reasons  known  only  to  him 
he  makes  no  statement  regardrig  the  many 
problems  confrontmg  claimants  and  service 
officers  which  cannot  be  handled  or  adjudi- 
cated through  the  corner  mailtfix 

Sine?  1923  the  American  Legioc.  through 
national  convention  mandates  has  been  call- 
ing upon  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
deccr.tralize  the  adjudication  of  death  and 
insurance  claims  to  regional  cfices.  These 
resoluticns  have  been  consiste.itly  and  re- 
peatedly presented  to  the  Adrr.inistrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs.  In  1950  the  .American  Le- 
gion insurance  advisory  board,  made  up  of 
leaders  In  the  Insuranre  field.  W'jnt  on  record 
with  the  opinion  th:it  better  service  could 
be  rendered  policyholders  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries if  disability  and  dea:h  claims  of 
United  States  Government  l:fe  Ins-urance 
and  national  service  life  insurance  were 
set-led  at  the  regional  office  level,  with  cen- 
tralisation of  premium  paym'.jnts  and  in- 
surance underwriting. 

Th?  Veterans*  Adminl-stration  ob,;ectlon  to 
cur  recomm.endation  is  that  it  w;uld  create 
an  iramedlate  need  for  additional  person- 
nel at  the  regional  office  level.  We  believe 
that  3  further  study  would  reverse  that 
opinion  in  view  of  the  manpo'ver  needed  to 
handle  these  cases  in  either  the  present 
district  offices  or  the  area  ofSces  contem- 
plated in  the  new  plan.  The  m  ^st  important 
consideration  overlooked  by  ■:he  Veterans' 
Admtnlstraticn  is  the  difiereme  in  ttn-ie  re- 
quired to  adjudicate  an  insur;  nee  or  death 
claim  in  an  office  far  removed  v.-hlch  has  to 
be  dene  through  the  corner  m.f  tlbcx  a.s  com- 
pared to  the  personal  action  th.it  can  be 
taken  by  all  concerned  In  the  regional  office. 
That  is  a  most  Important  point  that  should 
be  weighed  wh"n  considering  this  matter. 
Hon.  Edith  Nccitai  Rogers  In  an  article 
published  in  th<'  CoNcaEsstoNAi  Record.  July 
30,  1951.  under  extension  of  rerciarks.  stated: 
"Taking  the  district  office  iron.  Boston  r-^e 


same  applies  to  New  York)  will  be  a  great 
economic  loss  to  that  area,  and  give  poorer 
service  to  veterans  and  their  families  and 
cause  many  to  lose  their  )obs.  Tbe  Veterans 
Administration  was  created  to  serve  the  vet- 
erans. Moving  the  office  to  PbliadelphU  will 
hun  that  service  ' 

Mr.  Gray  in  his  release  stated  that  this 
m.ove  would  be  started  Ln  6  months  and 
completed  in  18  It  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention  that  the  move  has  already  been 
started. 

Your    individual    and    collective    efforts   in 
behalf  of  the  veterans  and  their  dependents 
tn  New  York  State  will  be  appreciated. 
Yours   for   the   Legion, 

Joseph  P.  PiccaiLLo. 
Chairmari.  Department  of  Rehabxlx- 
tation  Comrnittee. 
Approved  by: 

Dr.  Joseph  R   Hawn, 
Department  Commander. 

P  S  — The  enclosed  resolution  regarding 
this  move  was  adopted  at  the  Nassau  County 
convention  It  will  be  confirmed  and  adopt- 
ed at  the  department  of  New  York  conven- 
tion scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  York  City, 
August  9.  10.  and  11,  1951. 


SaJnte  to  Swedei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  NEW  JExarr 

IN  THE  HOCSi:  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14, 1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  our 
prayers  for  the  release  not  only  of  Bill 
Oati*:  and  of  Frank  Noel,  Associated 
Press  men.  but  of  all  people  suffering  at 
the  hanc'.s  of  Communist  captors,  surely 
there  in  room  in  our  hearts  for  an  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  a  gallant  friend 
of  freedom.    I  refer  to  Sweden. 

Bold  in  its  stand  against  Red  demands 
for  their  return,  chivalrous  Sweden  has 
offered  sanctuary  to  the  12  seamen  and 
the  4  flyers  who  recently  fled  the  bar- 
banc  tyranny  of  the  Soviet -controlled 
Warsaw  regime. 

Yesterday  I  requested  the  Department 
of  State  to  transmit  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  the  above  to  His  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Sweden. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  kind  permis- 
sion. I  should  like  to  list  below,  my  let- 
ter: 

CoNcaxsa  or  the  VtHTtD  St^tis. 

House  of  Representatives . 
Wa.'.hington.  D   C  .  August  13,  1951. 
His  M.ijesty  GusxAvrs  VI  Adolt. 

Ktng  of  Sweden. 

Mt  Di:.*R  King  GtrsxAVXTs:  Would  you  pleaBe 
accept  thes«  humble  thanks  from  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Thirteenth  Congressional 
Du trict  of  New  Jersey  for  the  gallant  place 
your  country  is  taking  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

I  refer  especially  to  the  courageous  action 
taken  by  members  of  Your  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment relative  the  recent  escapees  from  Com- 
munist-dominated. Commtinist -despised  Po- 
land. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  your  great  people 
and  ycur  glorious  kings,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  not  quail  at  any  grunts  that  might  be 
snorted  from  the  direction  of  tin;  Soviet  bear 
for  the  release  of  these  unfortunates. 

I  beg  of  you.  King  Gustavus,  please  do  not 
repeit'the  tragic  error  that  we  made  at  til* 


1  '■ 
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•Dd  or  tbe  World  War  n.  ^rhcn  W9  coaald- 
trad  tbc  BoTtct  a  trot  and  hcnormblc  mUl- 
tary  ally,  and  turned  baclc  to  them,  unwlll- 
bif  and  \mfcirt\JJiat«  prlaonen  ot  war — to  be 
alau^tercd.    We  have  learned  o\ir  leeeon. 

May  the  fUsry  ot  Ood  thine  on  you  and 
your  people  for  thU  klndnew. 
Stni'erflly, 

AuruD  D.  SmcntSKi, 
MemtXT  0/  Congreaa. 


k  Aatrk«»— Alfr«^  Koklberf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KER5TEN 

or  wmconttK 
a  TH»  HOUSE  OP  RKPR*SE?rrA'nVE3 

Tuesday,  August  14. 1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  days  a  person  who  seri- 
ously exercises  his  energies  in  behalf 
of  what  he  belleyes  Is  best  for  America 
never  knows  whether  he  ^  ill  be  praised 
or  damned  for  his  efforts. 

Alfred  Kohlberg,  an  American  mer- 
chJtnt,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  the  people  of  China  for  many 
years.  As  a  result  of  these  personal  con- 
tacts with  the  Chinese  people  he  foresaw 
loos  ago  the  tragic  course  of  our  for- 
eign policy  in  the  Far  East.  His  stren- 
uous efforts  to  awaken  the  people  in 
America,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Ctov- 
enuaent,  to  the  Communist  danger  in 
Cblna  has  brought  him  considerable 
ab«ise  by  those  who  would  defend  our 
Ill-fated  policy  In  China. 

The  Passlonist  Fathers,  a  Catholic 
mteionary  society,  who  have  engaged  In 
mliakiDary  work  in  China  for  many 
years,  recognize  Kohlberg  for  the  true 
AyioHrAn  patriot  that  he  la.  I  include 
herewith  the  following  article  about  Mr. 
Kidilberg.  which  appeared  in  the  June 
IMl  issue  of  the  Sitni.  a  magazine  pub- 
Udied  by  th^  Passlonist  Fathers: 

Owa-lfAir  CaxiSAis — Auvd  Kowrareo.  Ko.  1 
or  TKx  CoMBAaBs,  P&ancnLAaLT 
Who  Fooub  Vr  Ovn  China  Poucr 


(By  Irene  Cofbally  Kuhn) 
One  day  last  January.  OoTemment  truck- 
SMn.  armed  with  a  Senate  subpena.  pull«<l 
up  at  a  farm  near  Lee,  llaaa..  and  hauled 
away  TO  metal  fliea  of  correepondence  and 
doenmcnta  itcred  there  by  the  InBtitute  of 
Faeifle  Belatloiu.  Whatever  the  outccone  of 
the  cocfreeatocal  Inquiry  baaed  on  the  haul, 
tt  marked  the  dtmaz  of  a  proceae  begun  5 
yean  earlier  by  a  atubbora.  little  patriot 
named  AUrad  Kohlberg — importer,  philan- 
th(a|>tat.  and  aelf-edueatcd  authority  on 
•ommunlam  and  far-eaatem  aflalrt, 

■avtBf  stumbled  on  what,  in  hla  view. 
toofead  remarkably  like  Red  akulduggery  in 
the  iBBtitute — of  which  be  was  an  active 
■aamber — Kohlberg  had  launched  a  one-man 
•aaopalgn  tor  an  honaet  InTestlgation  of  the 
ontftt.  Stymied  tn  thla  eCort.  ameared  for 
Mb  palaa.  he  dug  In  itlU  deeper.  And  once 
by  the  odor  of  Communist  inflltra- 
be  followed  tta  trail  in  a  dcaen  different 
By  this  time,  tt  Is  safe  to  rar- 
be  regarded  by  the  oomradea 
»p  followers  aa  their  No.  1  head» 


Z>epartment'i  Pv  laat  pcllcy  haa 
ehtef  object  of  bu  buUdogilkc  min- 


istrations. During  tbe  Tyding*  committee 
whitewash  hearings  last  fall,  those  screwing 
out  of  Senator  Jo«  McCasthys  cha-'ge^, 
KohlbeTg  was  billed  by  hostile  commentators. 
quite  erroneously,  as  the  bete  noire  behind 
the  Wisconsin  marine.  His  influence  ha.s 
been  suspected,  quite  correctly,  behind  «uch 
antl-Communlst  enterprises  aa  the  Arripncan 
China  Policy  Association,  the  newsletter, 
Counterattack  |  famous  fcr  It-s  puhllcfttlcn 
of  Red  channel.?),  the  now-defunct  monthly. 
Plain  Talk.  Its  current  fortnlgh-ly  success<-r. 
the  Preeman,  and  the  American  Jewish 
Leatrae  Against  Communl-sm  Indeed,  when- 
ever s  new  drlvp  against  the  Stalinist 
brethren  Is  In  the  new^.  it  ha.5  bee  :.me 
routine  to  l<x)k  for  this  calm,  quiet-spoken, 
relentless  businessman  behind  the  .scene- 
It  was  back  In  January  1946  thst  hl?h 
officials  of  our  State  Department  became 
aware  of  a  persistent  buzzlns?  and  rtni^lng  tn 
their  heads  and  cars.  The  more  they  shook 
their  heads,  the  more  Insistent  the  noLse. 
They  did  not  realize  It  then,  but  .Alfred  Kohl- 
berg had  Initiated  his  private  war  f  n  their 
far-eastern  policy.  Now.  5  years  later  the 
war  is  still  raging.  There  have  been  no  con- 
clusive victories  on  either  side  But  in  the 
swift,  bloody  rush  of  history  in  Asia  Kohl- 
berg has  chalked  up  a  depres.slng  nunr.ber  of 
pyrrhlc  victories  as  time  and  again  his  pre- 
dictions of  catastrophe  for  Uncle  Sam  :n  t.*"..*' 
part  of  the  wcrid  have  become  tragic 
actualities. 

When  the  first  small  rocltsUdes  of  Kohl- 
berg's  avalanche  of  criticism  and  protest  be- 
gan falling  on  the  lieads  of  the  Sta'e  De- 
partment officers,  they  were  dismissed  or 
Ignored.  No  one  "Important"  in  the  De- 
partment had  ever  heard  of  him.  He  was 
not  an  "expert"  In  the  diplomans'.s"  sense 
of  the  word  and  apparently  represented  r.iy 
his  obscure  self.  His  views,  therefrre  were 
considered  worthless  by  *he  ccde-ancl-ccur:er 
crowd.  They  have  changed  their  minds 
since  then. 

State  Department  officials  were  net  aicne 
In  their  Ignorance  of  Alfred  Kohlberg  Be- 
yond his  business  circle,  his  neighbors  tn 
suburban  BronxvUle,  a  small  group  of  old 
China  hands,  and  an  even  smaller  group  ct 
long-time  militant  anti-Communists,  few 
other  Americans  knew  his  name.  And  even 
among  his  professional  colleagues  and  per- 
sonal associates,  few  knew  him  really  well. 
He  Is  a  man  adept  at  protective  coloring. 

Pamtly  rotund,  prematurely  bald,  and  with 
a  curiously  enigmatic  smile  as  his  ron.srant 
expression,  he  might  have  sat  as  the  jriginal 
model  for  the  Chinese  god  of  happiness.  A-- 
though  well-to-do,  he  is  indiHerent  !>  ex- 
ternals and  to  any  kind  of  show,  and  has 
been  called  by  his  friends  "the  worst -dressed 
man  in  New  York,"  an  accolsde  that  merely 
makes  him  chuckle.  He  has  extraordinary 
poise  and  coolness  and  a  dry.  crackling, 
subtly  sarcastic  wit.  He  has  the  unusii^^l 
ability  of  making  his  personality  felt  us  a 
strong,  vital  force  even  when  he  is  merely  sit- 
ting quiet,  listening.  In  an  argument,  he  is  ii 
deadly  sure  shot,  developing  his  point  cf  view 
deftly  and  then  waiting  for  the  proper  mo- 
ment to  demolish  an  opponent's  stand  with 
one  piece  of  indubitable  fart,  presented  with 
sweet  reasonableness.  Like  a  plastic  toy 
loaded  at  the  base,  he  cannot  be  toppled,  no 
matter  how  far  he  is  pushed. 

N<»  will  he  compromise  on  a  principle: 
once  he  has  determined  the  principle  at 
issue,  nothing  wUl  shake  him  from  it  He 
does  not.  for  example,  weaken  his  position 
by  admitting  flaws  on  his  own  side  One 
long-time  friend  said  of  him :  "Alfred  doesu  t 
make  the  mistake  of  being  a  liberal  who 
dUutea  hla  Tlews.  He  has  a  kind  of  narrow 
militancy  about  them  that  strengthens  them 
beyond  meastire.  He's  a  man  of  flriu  con- 
victions— not  merely  opinions — a  natural- 
bom  fighter. " 


Koh'.berg's  militancy  In  p  ill t leal  convic- 
tions came  relatively  early  l:i  life.  He  was 
among  the  Republican  rebels  who  split  from 
the  party  in  1912  to  support  1  heodore  Roose- 
velt and  his  liberal  Bull  M  XDse  campaign. 
Since  then  he  has  returned  to  the  Repub- 
lican fold,  but  he  still  coi  aiders  himself 
a  liberal  In  the  original  defl  iltlon,  holding 
to  government  by  law  insteal  of  by  adnun- 
Istratlve  flat. 

By  far  the  greater  part  i  f  his  energies 
until  about  10  years  ago,  he  wever,  was  de- 
voted to  his  business — the  Importing  of 
Chinese  lextUes  and  embp  Idered  linens. 
It  was  a  business  he  had  begun  in  San 
Francisco,  his  birthplace,  aft  t  schooling  in 
the  University  of  Califomt  i  and  a  brief 
career  in  Job  printing. 

Kohlberg  is  gifted  with  dar  ng  practlciility. 
willingness  to  try  anything,  a  id  sympathetic 
understanding  of  other  mind  .  which  he  has 
been  able  to  put  to  good  us  ;  in  commerce. 
Almost  single-handedly,  he  milt  up  a  re.il 
cottage  industry  In  southeast  rn  China,  sup- 
plying linens  from  Ireland,  ba  Ic  designs  Ir^  m 
the  United  States.  Shortly  xfore  the  out- 
break of  the  Slno-Japanes*  war  In  19'37, 
he  had  100,000  Chinese  needlewomen,  wcrlt- 
ing  under  contractors,  read  tag  linens  i  jr 
export  to  him. 

His  enlightened  buslnesa  methods  have 
made  his  firm  an  outstandln  :  one  and  have 
paid  off  in  unusual  human  dividends.  Vir- 
tually all  his  employees  ow  i  stock  In  the 
company;  most  have  been  wUh  him  any- 
where from  10  to  25  years.  In  China  he 
has  built  a  reputation  ovei  the  years  for 
scrupi.ilous  honesty  and  fair    lealing. 

When  he  returned  to  Chin  i  after  the  war. 
when  his  business  had  beer  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  the  hostllitie  .  he  found  that 
he  had  been  repaid  in  kind.  At  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  Kohlberg  s  &r;a  had  3.500  000 
pieces  m  work  in  China.  Wh  ;n  the  Japanese 
struclc,  he  simply  wrote  off  that  shipment 
as  a  complete  loss.  Early  ii  1946,  however, 
he  discovered  that  his  worke  ^  had  managed 
to  store  away  nearly  70  percent,  secreting 
it  from  the  Japanese  behind  'alse  walls  or  in 
underground  caches.  Some  of  the  Chinese 
had  gone  to  great  lengths,  often  at  great 
personal  expense,  to  hold  up  what  they  con- 
sidered their  end  of  the  ban  ain.  They  had 
saivaged  for  him  more  thin  1100.000  in 
goods. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Kotlberg  took  over 
all  living  expenses  for  his  employees  in 
China  for  the  4  years  of  tlse  war.  "They 
risked  their  lives  to  fulfill  th»  ir  contract  and 
save  my  goods,  even  when  tiey  could  have 
made  a  fortune  from  seUln ;  them  in  the 
black  markets,"  he  says,  mi.tter  of  factly. 
"I  just  put  them  back  In  builness." 

That  reputation  for  fair  dealing  which 
paid  off  so  handsomely  In  China  is  as  much 
a  part  of  Kohlberg  as  his  sklr  When  he  re- 
turned with  this  unezpecta<l  bonanza,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  corner  tJie  embroidered 
linen  market,  had  he  teen  8<'  minded.  In- 
stead, he  advertised  to  his  old  custcmers 
that  he  could  take  care  of  them  on  the  basis 
of  prewar  goods  at  prewar  prices.  "Any- 
body else,"  a  business  coiapetltor  said, 
"would  have  taken  advantagi  cf  that  kind 
of  situation  to  exploit  the  m  irket.  It  was 
typical  of  Alfred  that  he  didn  t  " 

In  prewar  days.  Kohlberg  h.id  made  some 
35  trips  to  the  Orient.  Whe  i  we  went  to 
war  With  Japan.  Kohlberg.  the  i  55  years  old. 
volunteered  his  services.  H«  was  an  old 
hand  at  cross-country  and  all-weather  fly- 
ing The  Army  Air  Force  used  him  as  a  pilot 
In  the  antisubmarine  patrol  cf  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  flying  protection  for  tie  convoys. 

Later,  still  during  the  war.  as  a  director 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Bureau  for  liedlcal  Aid  to 
China,  he  continued  to  Cy  on  periodic  In- 
spection   Uips.      Despite   his    long    business 


associiition  with  China,  his  many  friendship* 
among  the  Chinese,  be  neither  speaks  nor 
understands  Chinese  But  he  never  let  thla 
handicap  his  mcvementa.  Repeatedly,  with- 
out an  interpreter,  he  struck  out  deep  into 
the  Interior  of  China,  to  tiny  villages  and 
settlements,  isolated  Chinese  army  camps 
aiiu  tri?.inlng  schools,  to  see  for  himelf  how 
American  medical  supplies  were  being  used. 
On  one  of  these  trips,  quite  by  accident, 
he  stumbled  on  what  was  to  become  his 
major  concern  and  preoccupation  In  the 
years  that  followed.  The  seemingly  phleg- 
matic business  man  was  ODnverted  into  a 
focused  one-man  crusader  against  Com- 
munist influences  In  American  life  and  espe- 
ciallv  American  policy  tn  Asia. 

"It  was  In  1943."  he  nicalls.  "I  was  In 
Chunking  and  got  to  talking  to  some  of  our 
Embassy  officials  there.  Tbey  told  me  that 
Chiang  K.ii-shek  was  stockpiling  tanks  and 
guns  hed  got  from  us  under  lend  lease, 
hoarding  them  for  future  use  against  the 
Chinese  Communists.  He  wasn't  using  them 
against  the  Japanese,  they  said. 

"I  eot  kind  of  sore  at  that,  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  in  Kunming.  I  repeated  these  charges 
to  Brigadier  General  Arms,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  infantry  training  schCKJl  there,  under 
Stllwell.  preparing  Chinese  forces  for  the 
Burma  campaign.  I  asked  the  general  why 
we  had  no  control  over  Lend-Lease  equip- 
ment for  China.  'But  we  do"  General 
Arms  told  me.  I  Insisted  that  I  knew  dif- 
ferently and  repeated  what  I'd  been  told  at 
the  Embassy  In  Chunking.  The  general  Just 
looked  at  me  a  moment  and  then  proceeded 
to  give  me  the  low-down  facts  ' 

The  gist  of  It  was  that  everything  by  waj 
of  munitions  that  had  come  into  China  had 
been  delivered  to  htm.  The  Chineae  had  re- 
ceived nothing  directly  as  yet.  and  were  not 
going  to  get  one  gun  or  one  round  of  ammu- 
nition until  Stilwell's  forces  were  fully  sup- 
plied 

"This  was  In  August,  1943. "  Kohlberg  said. 
"Nothing  came  through  from  js  on  lend- 
lease  for  the  Chinese  armies  imtU  the  au- 
tumn of  1944.  The  Embassy  story  was  made 
up  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  Nationalists 
couldn't  have  hoarded  anything  because  they 
hadn't  received  anything." 

Kohlberg  was  extremely  disturbed.  Why 
should  American  diplomats  go  out  of  their 
way  to  discredit  our  Chinese  ally?  He  found 
other  lies  being  circulated,  a  pattern  of  hos- 
tile propaganda. 

"At  first. '■  he  explains.  "I  didn't  attribute 
It  to  Communist  influence  A  man  doesn't 
think  right  off  of  traitors  In  his  own  gov- 
ernment I  thought  of  them  as  liars,  not 
Communists.  Then  I  began  looking  into 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  to  which 
I'd  contributed  time  and  money — I  was  still 
giving  money  to  it  then.  The  IPR  was  full 
of  men  wlio  prattled  the  same  line  as  those 
officials  ir.  Chungking.  And  the  State  Ete- 
partment.  I  knew,  was  drawing  a  lot  of  its 
personnel  -ind  consultants  from  the  IPR." 

Kohlberg  did  a  simple  thing  which  clinched 
his  suspicions.  He  went  back  over  a  year 
of  the  institute's  publications,  pronounce- 
ments, and  activities.  Nearly  all  of  these,  he 
discovered,  ran  fairly  parallel  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  on  China.  He  wrote  an 
88-page  pamphlet  detailing  his  findings  and 
conclusions  and  sent  It.  plus  an  open  letter, 
to  all  trustees  of  the  organization  as  well  as 
others  interested  In  the  Par  East. 

A  hot  controversy  was  touched  off.  The 
IPR  board  retailiated  by  attacking  Kohltjerg. 
He  tried,  without  success,  to  get  the  story 
before  the  American  public.  He  began  to 
rea.'tze  that  there  was  a  pattern  to  it  all  and 
to  understand  that  it  was  a  pattern  designed 
by  Communist-minded  strategists.  WhUe 
there  were  a  great  many  well-meaning  inno- 
cents at  the  top  of  the  Institute  roster,  he 
found,  the  mischief  was  down  below  on  the 


operatiooal  level.  It  was  there  thiit  his  de- 
mand fear  an  objective  invesUgailcm  by  neu- 
tral outside  people  was  blocked. 

Characteristically.  Kohlberg  bigan  to  read 
his  way  through  Marx's  Das  :^pi*.al.  the 
Communist  manifesto,  the  cocstttutlon  of 
the  USSR,  {iroceedtngs  of  Communist  Inter- 
national Congresses.  When  he  felt  he  was 
adequately  fortified  by  knowle<lge  of  com- 
munism and  its  methods,  be  carried  the  war 
to  the  enemy.  In  1946.  he  faunded  the 
American  China  Policy  Association,  a  group 
of  American  experts  on  China  dedicated  to 
expoelng  the  Commtinlst  direction  of  the 
campaign  against  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Nation- 
alist regime  and  to  informing  tlie  American 
people  of  the  nature  ol  the  menace  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  a  communlaed 
China.  A  barrage  of  carefully  documented 
pamphlets  and  hard-hitting  open  letters 
poured  out  fram  the  asaociation  headquar- 
ters Thes^  were  usually  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President,  or  Influen- 
tial Members  of  Congress,  and  fr?quently  re- 
vealed unpublished  or  suppressed  informa- 
tion. 

Kohlberg's  tactics  soon  began  to  make  an 
Impression.  Owen  Lattimore.  S:ate  Depart- 
ment consultant,  charged  that  Elohlberg  was 
In  the  pay  of  the  Nationalist  Government 
and  was.  besides,  the  undercctcr  head  of  a 
China  lobby.  Both  charges  \eere  absurd 
myths  and  merely  gave  Kohlbe:^  more  op- 
portunities to  a^  embarrassirg  questions 
about  Lattimore  and  his  friendii  In  relation 
to  American  policies  that  were  clearing  the 
ruad  to  power  for  Stalin's  Chinese  puppets. 
The  charges,  however,  were  et.gerly  picked 
up  and  elaborated  by  self-styled  Uberal  pub- 
lications and  commentators.  Kohlberg's  re- 
peated demands  that  he  be  heard  by  congres- 
sional comnuttees  where  he  was  being 
smeared  were  simply  ignored.  Only  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Revenue  took  official 
cognizance  of  the  accusations — by  seeidng 
evidence  of  those  fabled  payments  from  the 
Chinese  Treasury. 

After  2  months'  combing  of  both  Kohl- 
berg's and  ills  wife's  financial  affairs,  the 
agent  reported  that  Kohlberg  had  overpaid 
taxes  in  the  amounts  of  $188  and  1 108  in 
1948  and  1947.  respectfully.  Kohlberg,  an 
Inveterate  irttT  writer,  sent  a  caustic  let- 
ter to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  in 
which  he  commented  acidly  on  the  depku'- 
able  waste  of  time  and  mone;  Involved  m 
the  Jiist -concluded  Investigation.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  received  a  bill  for  S32.000  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  office  for  items  it  had 
decided,  on  second  thought,  to  disallow  as 
deducti  jle  after  having  approved  them.  He 
was  delighted — it  was  just  the  kind  of  fight 
he  likes,  and  he  Is  now  cheerfully  engaged 
in  court  action  on  the  issue.  In  any  event, 
no  slightest  trace  of  the  myttical  Chinese 
payments  showed  up. 

Since  hla  Introduction  to  the  workings  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  in  (Jhina,  Kohl- 
berg has  steadily  broadened  his  campaign 
against  it.  He  haa  contributed  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  fight  and  keeps  his  check- 
book handy,  though  he  is  the  shrewd  busi- 
nessman at  ai:  times  in  Judging  worth-while 
an  ti -Communist  causes.  He  has  arranged 
his  business  affairs  so  that  he  now  devotes 
about  two- thirds  of  his  time  to  reading,  lec- 
turing, writing  to  defeat  communism. 

Kohlben?  views  the  torrid  controversy  on 
our  Par  East  policy,  which  he  helped  expose, 
with  quiet  detachment  and  even  a  certain 
amount  of  mordant  humor.  Like  the  still. 
fixed  eye  of  the  tornado,  he  rides  calmly  in 
the  center,  unruflled  by  the  violence  of  the 
forces  around  iilm.  He  doesn't  deny  that 
he  enjoys  Ills  role  encsmously.  It  provides 
a  perfe<it  outlet  fOT  bia  combative  propen- 
sities, his  brimming  sense  of  satire  and.  above 
all.  his  old-faaliloned  American  patnotism. 


All  Mast  Skan  Biaae  Widi  Weal  Paalcn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oczeoic 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESZNTATTVIS 

Tufsdaw,  August  14.  2951 

Mr.  ANGEUL  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  am  including  as  part 
of  these  remarics  an  editorial  from  the 
August  7  issue  of  the  Ch'egon  Journal  en- 
titled -.^ul  Must  Share  Blame  With  West 
Potnterii"  which  is  well  worth  a  wide 
reading  audience.  The  editorial  follows: 
Aix  Must  Sbabx  Blakx  Wrw  WIbx  Poorrats 
The  I-get-by  policy  of  many  Americans 
is  bearing  sorry  fruit.  The  belief  that  the 
real  crime  consists  in  getting  caught,  rath- 
er than  in  the  cheating  or  the  misconduct  is 
held  by  all-too-many  Americana.  And  the 
V»'est  Point  scandal  proves  it. 

West  Point  is  not  the  only  school  wbere 
cheating  goes  on.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
many  high  schools  and  colleges  are  tree 
from  it.  Sven  honor  syatem  ■rhoois  nm 
up  against  the  principle  Ingrained  in  most 
persons  against  reporung  on  our  rsates.  As 
children  in  kindergarten  we  learned  not  to 
be  "tattletaies"  before  we  learned  our  A  B  Cs. 
Squealers  and  informers  are  disliked.  We 
are  told  to  be  good  sports.  The  honor  sys- 
tem must  break  down  that  prejudice  be- 
fore it  can  succeed.  The  Wast  Pomt  cadets 
admit  they  ahlelcted  tlielr  trtaada. 

Football  Is  taking  a  beatuxg  tor  its  prafea- 
slonalism  and  its  demands  on  the  players — 
but  note  that  of  the  90  suspended  at  the 
academy  only  44  were  players.  Thus  the 
explanation  for  cheating  Is  an  excuse  and 
not  the  reason,  although  It  may  have  con- 
tributed. 

Paculty  members  cannot  be  in  the  clear. 
The  stupidest  of  profesatna  must  have  de- 
tected cheating  since  the  West  Point  trial 
admittedly  goes  back  several  yean.  Honor 
system  or  no  honor  system,  tlwy  Iiave  their 
responsibilities.  In  some  aehoola  football- 
c:-azy  enthusiasts  on  the  faculty  baee  con- 
nived at  making  Ineligible  men  eligible  to 
play  footbaU.  And  fcUow  stmlento  often 
pass  their  completed  papers  to  dlnTiwed 
fellow  classmen  who  are  dose  to  tbc  border- 
line. School  pride  and  spirit,  you  know. 
Bill  has  got  to  be  is  the  lineup  Saturday — 
or  we  get  licked  by  Hudtown  V. 

Congress  now  turns  a  sour  eye  on  tbe 
Acp.demy.  Pootball  must  Ise  deprofession- 
allzed.  Tea.  but  how  about  the  special 
trains  tliat  carry  Senators  and  Beprceenta- 
tlves  to  tlie  Annapolis -West  Point  game  each 
year? 

And  what  'm  more  Important,  how  about 
Congressman  Kasnc.  convicted  of  demand- 
ing kick -backs  from  old  women  employed 
tn  Ills  office,  still  sitting  in  Congreaa  and 
making  laws  for  us  taxpayers? 

And  what  about  us?  Did  you  pad  your 
expense  account  when  you  made  yotir  laat 
Income  tax?  Did  you  list  every  dollar  of  In- 
ccme  or  cheat  some  on  yoiu-  own  account? 
•Where  does  this  little  white  lie  and  cheat- 
ing really  originate?  Did  the  West  Point 
cadets  come  from  homes  wliere  It  was  con- 
doned? 

If  football  takes  too  much  time — and  it 
does — tben  let's  reduce  the  preasure  by  fewer 
games.  Place  less  emphasis  on  profit  for 
the  college  involved.  West  Point  la  spend- 
ing 1300,000  footbaU  prollfei  on  a  plushy  golf 
course. 

Chaattng  at  West  Point  or  any  other  aehool 
is  Inescusable.  Gentlemen  and  oOcers  are 
not   cheats — or   should   not   be,   liut   soms 
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hlgbly  I* ■rill  Army  otnemn  bav*  got  uwvf 
«nh  rtp»y«'"t  lack  of  moraUty  uid  been 
prouetad  by  U»ir  lupertort. 

TlM  IH«M  eoataln  a  lot  of  "ITb-*  at  IndL 
catad.  Tlaara  tboxild  ba  a  way  to  salTac* 
U^Hf  mna.  not  bad  taUova  at  baart.  The 
iMaon  to  a  to««b  on*.  It  tbould  bar*  been 
prvTvntcd.  and  could  bava  been,  by  better 
faculty  kupcmaloo. 

But,  obTlou«ly.  stealing  Anny  commJa- 
alona— tbat  Is  vbat  dieatlnc  at  West  Point 
mrana^muat  be  ended. 

The  Nation.  boweTtr.  tt&ndi  Indicted  wltb 
tlM  d1hc"<*<*  cadet*— the  administration, 
pjinnai.  tb*  Academy  faculty,  and  all  of 
UB  vbo  btitara  tbat  dlaclpllna  and  morals 
and  bonaaty  an  mere  vorda. 
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Dciut*  Actiea  Nct<ie4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  nw  Tcav 
m  THE  BOU8I  OF  RKfOaKNTATlVKJ 

Tuesdaw.  Aufput  14. 1$S1 

Mr.  OaTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tev«  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
inaert  In  the  Ricou  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Workl-Tele- 
gram  of  August  13,  1951. 

Mr.  Speaker.  William  N.  Oatis  is  a 
yoanc  American.  Jailed  on  trumped-up 
etaarto  by  a  cynical  and  sinister  foreign 
power,  and  as  such  be  is  entitled  to 
cqwet  this  country  to  interacde  for  him 
sad  to  take  the  most  viforous  and  eren 
tfraatlc  action  neccoMury  io  effectuate  bis 


t.  as  this  editorial  points  out.  the 
Oatis  ease  is  only  the  culmination  of  a 
lOBf  and  intolerable  sertes  of  actions 
•tmlnst  American  nationals  liTing  and 
vorklzw  behind  the  iron  curtain.  How. 
tvcr.  as  a  newspapensan.  Bill  Oatis  bap- 
to  symbolise  one  of  the  great  free- 
for  which  America  stands — one  of 
the  freedcms  without  which  liberty  can- 
not exist — freedom  of  information  and 
of  the  press.  If  we  are  going  to  tem- 
porise on  the  Oatis  ease,  returning  "a 
tap  on  the  wrist  ttx  a  kick  in  the  pants.** 
then  we  had  better  advise  freemen  every* 
viMre  to  abandon  the  ramparts  and  take 
to  the  storm  cellars. 

FcmjTT  or  Tit  fob  Tat 

Svary  ttma  tba  Commuulsto  say  a  bad 
vord  to  ui.  «a  reply  In  kind,  althougb  uau- 
alty  after  our  oaeials  have  taken  a  or  S 
vaeaa  to  make  up  tbatr  minds.  And  every 
tljaa  tbay  kick  one  d  our  guya  in  tba  pants, 
we  tap  one  ot  tbalrs  ofD  tba  wrist. 

Tbla  Blcl^t  be  amiMdng,  or  no  worse  ttiaa 
ifkaoma,  U  tt  ware  a  couple  at  boys  In  a 
■lilii'^klnnlng  con  teat. 

Thla  la  not  a  dtptamatle  taa-Ubla  tarawL 
Ifc  la  a  war.  a  ftghting  war  on  soma  tronta, 
a  war  ctf  oarvaa  and  propaganda  on  otbara, 
smeh  of  It  a  war  of  economic  maneuver  and 
■otMlcal  mantpulatloo. 

n*  point  la.  they  alwaya  ars  on  tba  tnlU- 
afttva.  It  tbay  are  alowad  or  itoppad  on  on* 
ft  Mil,  tbay  break  out  elaawbare.  Wbetbar 
lili  a  Mg  or  Uttle  Incident,  it  always  la  ibslr 
It.    Our  action  la  purely  dMeaalva. 


Communist  restrictions  tt  could  not  have 
been  of  mucb  uee. 

3o  we  counterpancb  by  telling  the  Red 
Poles  to  close  down  tbelr  propaganda  office 
in  New  York. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  other  Russian 
satellites. 

The  Rumanians  expelled  our  information 
service  In  Bucharest.  In  return,  we  closed 
tbelr  commercial  office  in  New  York  When 
tbey  restricted  the  usvel  of  American  offl- 
clsls  In  Rumania,  we  did  the  same  to  their 
oOcials  In  Washington.  When  they  said  t*o 
of  our  diplomats  had  to  leave,  we  sent  two 
of  theirs  home. 

After  Hungary  had  jailed  and  abused 
American  citizens  la  that  counTy  and 
otberwlse  Insulted  and  humiliated  the 
United  SUtes.  we  closed  up  iheir  cunsuiates 
here. 

We  broke  off  diplomatic  relation.s  with  Bul- 
garia, but  only  after  they  had  beaten  vis  'o 
It  by  declaring  our  minister  there  ijers«jr.a 
non  grata." 

DSniTTTS  ACnON   N^FDrB 

In  Czechoslovakia.  WUIiam  N  Catis  an 
American  newspaperman,  has  been  Ir.  a  Com- 
munist Jail  since  April  After  a  r;gg»"d  trial. 
he  was  sentenced  to  10  years 

Our  State  Department  has  cned  ru<;.  m 
anguish,  diplcred,  condemned,  and  railed  at 
this  outrage. 

But  we  have  Just  received  a  new  Czech 
Ambassador  In  this  country  We  have  not 
Jailed,  ejected,  or  restricted  any  Czech  Ccm- 
munista — nor  any  of  their  Russian  mentors. 
We  have  not  cut  ofT  trade  or  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. 

Congressional  proposals  for  strong  retalia- 
tion a'^alnst  the  Caech  Communists  have 
been  opposed  by  State  Department  lobbying. 

Speaking  out  of  his  long  experience  m  try- 
ing to  deal  with  Communists,  Gen  Mark 
Clark  said  recently  that  whenever  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  met  by  definite  action,  not 
appeasement,  "thst's  when  they  stopped  and 
listened." 

TTe  actions  of  the  satelUes  are  all  part  ^f 
the  same  Russian  pattern — the  same  R'lsslan 
purpose.  The  Communists  will  not  b«  de- 
totred  or  stopped  by  minor  reprlssis 

If  the  Reds  and  tbelr  stooges  will  not  do 
business  on  a  dtgnifled.  decent  basis,  then 
there  Is  no  gain  In  trying  to  do  business  with 
tbcm  at  all.  It  is  neither  becoming  nnr 
useful  for  a  great  nation  like  the  United 
Statea  to  engage  in  purely  defensive  tlt-fur- 
tat  with  such  people. 


ai.waTa  on  tws 

It  Is  tba  Oommunlsta  la  Poland. 

to  tliiit  down  otv  infonnatttm 

in  Wartaw.  altbiiugh  under  the  uaual 


Veto  of  H.  R.  3193  and  3549 


Cats  Mat  Cottkt  Hottsc.  N.  J.. 

August  13.  1951, 
Hon    Edtth  N.  Rocxaa. 

Ucuje    of    Rejtreaentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
My  congratulations  to  you  for  asking  Con- 
gress to  override  the  President's  veto  of 
H  H  31»3  and  H.  R.  3649.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  send  you  my  30  veterans'  organi- 
zations support.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Sincerely. 

AKTHOIfT    J.    VOLTT. 

Cape  May  County  Service  Officer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAaaACHusms 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  14. 1951 

Mrs.  ROQERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RzcoRO.  I  Inchide  the  fol- 
lowing telesrams: 

WAaBUfOTOM.  D-  C.  A^^fuat  10.  19SI. 
Bon.  iDiTH  Motmsx  Roozaa. 

tfoMM  Oj^ce  Building: 

Prlnclplea  Involved  In  veto  messages  on 
B.  B.  SIM  and  3641  demand  passage  over 
objacttons.  Cost  involved  ts  negligible  when 
maasurad  against  naed  for  relief.  We  join 
wltb  otber  veterans  In  asking  that  you  use 
yoor  Inliuance  to  have  House  override. 

I.  8.   MATTHtAS, 

Chairman  for  Le^lation. 
United  Spanish.  War   Vftcani. 


A  Few  Kind  Words  for  Harry  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF  AarzowA 

IN  THE  SFNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday.  August  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  McFARLA^D.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  one  of  the 
leading  American  historians.  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  on  the  record  of  Pres- 
ident Truman.  The  article,  entitled  "A 
Few  Kind  Words  for  Harry  Truman." 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Look 
magazine. 

Mr.  Commager  points  out  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  ha;  done  more  to  fight  the 
forces  of  aggressive  communism  than 
any  other  world  leader,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  Win.<:ton  Churchill.  He 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  verdict  of 
history  will  find  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration made  many  great  advances 
for  America  and  the  free  world. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  many  of  the 
political  attacks  now  being  launched 
against  the  President  will  prove  to  be 
the  manufactured  prtxiucts  of  cynical 
critics.  I  think  Harry  Truman  is  a 
great  American,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  a 
historian  of  Mr.  Commager's  stature 
giving  recognition  to  Mr.  Truman's 
courage  and  vision.  I  do  not  agree  with 
some  of  Mr.  Commager's  criticisms  of 
Congress,  but  I  do  believe  that  his  article 
comes  close  to  being  a  correct  picture 
of  the  major  achievements  of  a  fine 
Democnitic  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Fe-w  KtND  WoEOs  Foa  HAkxT  Tkcman — 
When  Histobt  BaiNcs  n»  Its  Vkrwct  Wx 
M^  T  Find  Out  That  Bx  Has  Bzxn  Doing  an 

QCTtiTANDING   JOB    AS   PEXsmXlfT 

(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 
Some  months  ago  President  Truman, 
smarting  perhaps  under  criticism  which  had 
reached  new  heights,  or  depths,  of  billings- 
gate, observed  tbat  the  final  verdict  on  a 
President  cannot  be  made  In  less  tban  a  gen- 
eration; and  tbat  when  It  comes  It  will  em- 
phasize not  the  day-by-day  squabbles  of 
party  polltlca  but  tbe  {rrsat  positive  achieve- 
ments. He  believed,  be  added,  that  there 
were  a  number  at  tbaea  to  tbe  credit  of  his 
own  administration. 

He  was  right  on  both  counts.  He  was 
right  In  saying  tbat  the  verdicts  of  contem- 
porary critlea  and  of  tbe  historian  rarely 
agree.  Kvery  one  of  those  Presidents  whom 
we  now  call  great  was  denounced  by  his  con- 
ternporsrles  as  a  wenkllng  or  a  tyrant,  a  tool 


of  tbe  prtvUeged  Interests  or  a  demagogue, 
a  marplot  or  a  traitor. 

Washington  himself  was  not  immune  from 
this  kind  of  abuse.  Tbe  last  years  of  bla 
Presidency  were  embittered  by  a  campaign  of 
rUlficatlon.  Jefferson  was  denounced  as  an 
atheist,  a  tool  of  the  Jacobins  (the  Com- 
munists of  tbat  day),  a  demagogue,  a  tyrant, 
a  coward,  a  liar,  and  almost  everything  else 
that  those  past  masters  of  Invective,  tbe 
New  England  Federalists,  could  think  of. 

Jackson  was  portrayed  as  Ignorant.  i!Ut- 
erate.  and  uncouth,  denounced  aa  -King 
Andrew."  charged  with  ImmOT-ality  and  even 
with  murder.  Lincoln  was  reviled  for  his 
lowly  birth,  compared  In  appearance  to  an 
ape  or  a  baboon,  accused  of  telling  ribald 
Btorle*  on  battlefields  and  funny  stories  at 
Cabinet  meetings,  charged  with  subverUng 
the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  wltb  reckless 
interference  with  the  mUltary  conduct  of 
the  war.  wltb  blundering  In  the  domestic 
and  incompetence  In  the  foreign  fields. 

The  vtlMteation  heaped  on  WUaon  pasaed 
the  bounds  of  decency.  He  vras  a  dictator 
and  a  tyrant;  be  bad  abandcmed  tbe  Monroe 
Doctrine;  be  bad  puslllanimously  surren- 
dered to  Mezloo;  be  bad  lowered  tbe  Stars 
and  Stripes  over  tbe  Panama  Canal;  be  waa 
Immoral  In  private  life  as  In  public. 

The  attacks  on  Pranklln  D.  Rooaevelt  are 
so  fresh  in  our  minds  tbat  we  can  still  bluah 
for  them:  ppahing,  apparently,  was  too  Inde- 
cent or  too  profane  for  bis  opponents  to 
say.  He  vnui  a  traitor  to  bla  daas  aiul  even. 
tually  to  his  country;  be  bad  sold  out  to 
the  British  and  then  to  tbe  Communists:  ba 
fomented  class  war,  be  undermined  private 
entn-prise.  Iss  tried  to  destroy  tbe  Ameri^ugi 
system:  be  Joined  hands  wttb  tbe  spoUs- 
men  and  bosaaa  to  corrupt  the  Oovemment. 
And.  as  BooaeveU  said  In  tds  teamsters' 
union  speech  not  content  wltb  attacking 
him.  his  critics  attacked  bla  little  dog.  Fala. 
So  in  a  sense  Truman  shouldn't  complain. 
He  is  in  good  company.  And  be  doubtlesa 
knows  enough  about  American  poUttes  to 
know  that  this  la  what  a  President  has  to 
expect.  It  waa  BOraca  Orealy.  Prtalden- 
tlal  candidate  In  1873.  who  said  be  dldnt 
know  whether  be  waa  running  for  the  Preai- 
dency  or  for  tbe  penitentiary.  Tet.  in  an- 
othtf  sense.  Truman  has  a  right  to  feel  ag- 
grieved. He  might  wm  ask  what  it  la  tbat 
be  has  done. 

By  all  normal  standarda.  hla  adalnlatra- 
tlon  has  been  one  of  almost  tmlntemipted 
and  unparalleled  raeceas. 

At  iK>  pirevloua  time  have  AnMcicans  en- 
joyed such  widespread  prosperity.  Unem- 
ployment has  all  but  dlaappeazed;  farm  in- 
come and  labor  Income  are  higher  than  ever 
before  in  peacetime,  and  even  corporation 
Income  and  dividends  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  There  have  been  no  great  olaes  In 
domestic  affairs — imlssa  Inflation  la  such  a 
crises,  and  Truman  has  fought  Inflation  con- 
sistently. 

In  world  affairs.  Anurlcan  power  and  pres- 
tige remain  high.  So  President  Truman  la 
probably  rlg»-t  in  asserting  that  the  verdict 
of  history  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  ver- 
dict of  contemporary  critics. 

It  Is  a  pretty  safe  prophecy,  too,  that 
Truman  is  right  on  bis  second  point — that 
history  wiU  credit  his  administration  with 
Important  achievnnents.  For  S  years  now. 
while  critics  have  belabored  Truman  for 
venial  sins,  for  tolerating  a  Qenoral  Vaughan. 
for  permitting  tbe  taint  of  cwruptlon  to 
reach  high  places,  fcv^  re^adng  faithful  New 
Dealisrs  with  croniea  who  have  no  real  in- 
terest in  progTMslvlam.  «or  loyalty  to  frlexMfii 
Instead  of  to  prlmdplea — ^Tttzman  baa  gon« 
ahead  azMl  chatted  tqp  oite  achievement  attar 
another  In  both  foreign  and  dcnnaatlc  affklra. 
Tbe  moat  Important  aocompUahmcnta  are 
clearly  in  tba  foreign  ftald.  If  we  are  to  gen- 
eralise bert.  we  can  say  that  no  other  Presi- 
dant  except  WUson  and  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
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has  appreciated  as  fully  tbe  extent  to  which 
Amertcmn  power  Involves  American  responsl- 
bUlty. 

In  foreign  relations.  President  Truman  baa 
revealed  a  firm  grasp  cua  the  necealty  of  ccm- 
bintng  vleor  wltb  moderation,  generosity 
with  tolerance,  a  aeal  for  peace  along  with 
readiness  for  war.  Here  he  has  displayed  sn 
understanding  of  tbe  nature  of  tbe  problems 
confronting  tbe  democratic  world. 

Perhaps  tbe  first  indication  of  this  came 
with  the  President's  advocacy  of  a  substantial 
loan  to  Britain — a  proposal  which  had  tbe 
isolationists  fighting  GeCTge  m  all  over  again. 
The  loan  bill  was  pasaed  and  that  money 
primed  the  pump  of  British  economy,  ena- 
bling It  to  start  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Soon  there  was  a  more  serious  challenge  to 
Aoierican  resourcefulness  and  readiness. 
When,  early  in  1947,  the  British  announced 
that  tbey  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  tbe 
burden  of  the  defense  of  Greece.  Truman 
moved  quickly  to  take  over  the  reapocsl- 
bllitles  tbey  had  theretofore  fulfmer>.  He 
seised  tbe  opportunity  not  only  to  save 
Greece  from  Communist  dcmlnation  but  to 
promulgate  what  Is  known  aa  the  Truman 
doctrine 

One  of  the  primary  cbjectlvca  oi  the  for- 
eign policy  of  tbe  United  Statea  (be  said  in 
a  message  to  Congreas)  Is  the  "creation  of 
conditions  in  which  we  and  otber  natlonr  will 
be  able  to  work  out  a  way  of  life  free  from 
coercion.  *  *  *  It  must  be  tbe  policy  of 
tbe  United  States  to  snppc^  free  peoplea 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  prcssurca.** 


tcaaaam  vsass  our 

After  the  Tttmian  poUcy  declaration,  and 
after  military  aid  to  Greece,  came  the  Mar- 
aball  plan.  It  was  In  liay  1M7,  that  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Aebeaon  announced 
that  Europe  must  be  made  self-supporting 
and  that  the  United  Statea  waa  prepared  to 
help  out  to  that  end.  Tbe  next  month. 
Se^etary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall.  In  an 
addreaa  at  Barrard.  elaborated  on  this  theme. 
Britain,  Prance,  and  other  weatem  Buropean 
natty"^  responded  with  enthuaiasin;  and  out 
at  all  this  came  the  Kuropean  Recovery  Pro- 
gram— a  program  tbat  pledged  tbe  United 
States  to  finance  Xoropea.'a  economic  re- 
covery over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years. 

In  boldness,  in  hard-headed  realism.  In 
«Tw«gin»tir>n  and  vlslon.  It  waa  a  program 
comparable  to  lend-laaaa.  Bepobllcans 
f oi^t  the  proposal  as  they  bad  fought  lend- 
lease,  as  t<x  tbat  matter  tbey  bad  fought 
every  major  Item  In  the  program  of  Inter- 
nationalism. But  after  a  full-dreas  debate, 
and  aftCT  tbe  Busalans  moved  into  Caacho- 
alovakla,  ERP  went  through,  and  an  initial 
apivoprlatlon  of  g4.0004)00.(X»  guaranteed  a 
fair  trial.  That  It  has  been  succeasful  be- 
yond even  tbe  hopes  of  its  sponsors  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

Keonomic  aid  was  crucial,  and  with  that 
aid  Western  Europe  started  on  tbe  long  road 
to  recovery.  But  IRP  waa  designed  for  lu- 
rope  only.  Already  Preaktent  Truman  vraa 
ctmtempiating  American  aid  on  an  even 
larger  scale.  Bran  American  reaources  would 
not  stretch  to  liarahall  plans  for  every  con- 
tinent, but  American  raaourcea  in  skills, 
tecbniqiMa.  crgantaation.  and  brains  might 
be  still  more  valtiable  than  American  money. 

That  waa  the  principle  behind  the  f  amo\iu 
pc^t  4  propoaed  tn  Truman's  Inaugural  ad- 
01111  Pttfnt  4  eas^t  the  Imagination  of 
tbe  world.  But  a  reluctant  Congreas  made 
only  grudging  apprtnalatlons,  and  for  2  yean 
the  {VQgram  has  limped  along  without  ac- 
complishing what  vras  expected  of  It. 

Economic  recovery  of  Borope  waa  a  long- 
range  aff^br.  Befcnre  tt  iraa  evm  partially 
complete  BuasU  m^t  strike  or  might  per- 
suade Communist  etemtnts  In  Weatem  Kuro- 
pean eountrtos  to  revolt.  To  strengthen  im- 
mediate barriers  against  eommonism,  Tru- 


man next  propoaed  a  mlbtsry  pact.  "Ttm 
detennlnatloa  of  the  trtm  countrlea  to  pro- 
tect themselves. "  be  said.  "wiU  be  matched 
by  an  equal  determination  ou  our  part  to 
-jelp  them  to  do  so." 

Tbe  Idea  of  a  powerful  Anglo-American 
alliance  bad  been  broached  by  Winston 
CburcbUl  m  bis  Pulton.  Mo.,  addreaa.  and 
Cburcblll,  too,  bad  worked  for  tbe  creation 
of  Weatem  European  union.  Now  Truman 
proposed  tbat  the  United  States  move  in  with 
large-acale  military  aid  to  supplement  tbe 
large-ecale  economic  aid  already  transform- 
ing Buropean  economies. 

Out  of  this  came  tba  /tlantlc  Pact — tbe 
first  peacetime  military  alliance  In  our  his- 
tory. It  provided  tbat  "an  armed  attack 
against  one  ox  more  of  the  memberi  should 
be  considered  an  attack  against  them  aU." 
And  when  Truman  persuaded  Gen.  Dwtght 
D.  Kteenbower  to  take  the  post  of  supreme 
commander  and  weld  together  the  dtsiwrate 
deCanaa  sya;ems  at  Weatem  Blirope  the  mili- 
tary balance  at  power  in  Bart>pe  bccan  to 
right  itself. 


Tbe  Atlantk:  Pact  waa  pasaed  with  bl- 
parttean  siqipart,  but  when,  in  ItSl.  there 
came  the  problem  of  Implementing  It  with 
American  troops,  the  BepubUeaia  went  Into 
the  :ippaattion.  Tbat  oppoaitlon  took  the 
form  iKJt  only  of  challenging  the  poaitbUlty 
and  the  value  of  aavlng  Wsatiitn  Burope  but 
of  ehaneoglng  tbe  Presidential  power  over 
tbe  Batlon'B  Armed  Poreea.  Thla  waa  the 
kind  at  rhatVfPg*  that  Truman  could  not 
avoid  and  wouM  not  have  avotdad  If  he  eonld 
have  done  ao.  Clearly,  ha  had  the  Constttn- 
tkm  on  hla  side,  and  htetory  and  eooBnon 
senae  as  well.  President  TToman  won  a  prac- 
tical victary,  tbougb  not  a  eomplete  one.  In 
that  hlBtonc  debate. 

In  other  Aalds  too,  Ttunmn's  foralga  poUcy 
v/Ul  appeal  hopeful^  for  a  tawrabla  verdict 
from  hlatary.  When,  tn  IMi.  the  Soviet  took 
advanti«c  of  a  fallare  tn  the  Patadam  agree* 
mcnt  to  provlda  for  Amarleaa  aooaaa  to  BarUn 
and  inatttuted  a  blockade,  lyaman  mat  the 
challenge  vrtth  the  spectaetitarty  aueeaetful 
alrim.  Latar.  hto  adwtnlatratton  formulated 
a  German  poUcy  that  vent  far  to  brtng  Ger- 
many back  into  the  family  of  Weetam  natlc— 
and  to  heal  some  of  the  deep  woiada  oC 
war.  Wh«i  there  appeerad  boom  dteagar  of 
Italy^  gotng  Communist,  the  Tnmaa  ad- 
ministration moved  to  meet  the  eriais— and 
met  It. 

Thus,  even  before  the  Korean  crtals.  Praat- 
dent  Trtmmn  had  dleplayvd  tn  tbe  field  at 
foreign  relattons  Bnuiieei,  vigor,  eoorage.  and 
vision.  Tlie  invankm  at  South  Korea  pre- 
sented a  challenge  feo  the  United  Statea  and 
the  United  Nattoaa  flraneas.  vigor,  eourag* 
and  again  TToman  acted  wttb  boldnees. 

Bx  aa  nor  nun 

We  have  only  to  contrast  this  action  with 
the  shilly-shallying  of  American  policy  to- 
ward the  Ifancbtnia  In^^km  of  ao  yean  ago 
or  toward  ICusaolinl's  attack  on  Ethiopia,  to 
appreciate  the  extent  to  whldi  Ttum&n  bad 
learned  the  lessons  of  history. 

Tbe  Invaalon  of  Korea  hud  anothar  eonae- 
quance  of  far-reaching  Importance.  Ever 
since  bis  accession  to  oAce.  Ttuman  had  been 
calling  for  the  rabuildlng  of  oiv  Armed  Forces 
and  tbe  development  of  our  military  produc- 
tive capacity. 

To  mrist  at  this  program.  Oongresa  waa 
deaf.  Tba  Korean  War  speedily  changed  tbe 
situation.  Under  the  compelling  pressure  of 
military  realities,  Congram  aeopted  tbe 
Truman  program,  voted  tmmenae  sums  for 
the  mUltary,  stepped  op  taxes,  organtaed  pro- 
duction and  created  an  army  big  enough  to 
meet  aggression  wherever  aggression  sKould 
strike. 

That  Truman's  record  Is  less  impreasive 
In  the  domestic  than  In  the  foreign  field 
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Bt  bM  not  b«*n 
wtth  him. 

htkw  vfU  IM  cndltad 
wtth  tte  foOovtac  body  of  tfomMtle  lafU- 
Iktkan:  TIm  r«orfUklafttkHi  of  OotifiMi;  »  Ma- 
Hoaal  PwiitlTj  Act  onllTtnc  Um  aroMd  aerr- 
•hk  an  Atonic  Maargj  Act  ttwk  guarmntccs 
dmua  eoBtroi  at  Um  vholc  atomle-^iMrfy 
ftnd  ff««U7  •nlarfw  that  proffrmm: 
iwTi*t*"t  ^^  Bombv  of  displaced 
wbo  mlfht  eouB  to  tiM  U&ttcd 
•tatas;  tBOMalBC  ^adanl  aid  to  •dueation; 
tha  aat— toft  aiad  lUMraUamg  a<  aoetal  ae- 
^urtty;  Maady  advaneas  In  the  ftald  of  ctrll 
La  slum  ^aaranoa  and  boua> 
ratntcnanea  of  rent  control. 

ittva  acu  may  Im  cotunted  m  tba 

Tva.'aa  mpartant  aa  any  poattlTc  acta. 

ara  tba  vato  of  a  bill  tbat  woukl  hava 

tba  ImmaaanrahtT  rahiabla  tlde- 

otl.  proparty  ot  tba  wbote  Amolcan 

to  a   faw  SUtaa  and  tba   veto  of 

. hOl  that  trould  have  axcmptad  nat« 

wal  fM  tram  Inderal  raffaUtkn. 
\  Tba  Uat  of  propoaala  that  Prealdant  Tru« 
baa  uvsad  upon  Oongrcaa  and  the  Con- 
baa  rajaetcd  makca.  tt  la  fairly  aafa 
to  aay.  a  raoord  tbat  wfU  not  radound  to 
fela  diacradlt.  Concnaa  baa  rafnaad  him  an 
aa»etlTa  elTll-rlchta  bill:  it  baa  rafurad  ef- 
faettva  maaannt  against  Inflation;  It  baa 
tgDorad  nffaatkxtt  for  fun  bar  Padaral  aid 
to  aeboola  and  pabUe  heititb:  it  baa  rajaetad 
a  far-algbted  oonaerratlan  profram;  It  baa 
tallad  to  act  on  ft»«4<»*f  o*  Invaatlca^^oiu  <*' 
sooopouaa* 

AU  la  aU.  boa  la  a  rcecvd  tbat  la  not  only 
I  Miliar  tatili  bat  tmprcaalTa.  Wc  cannot  know 
wbat  vardlct  history  will  prt»iounoe  upon 
It.  bat  wa  can  raaka  a  prttty  good  gueaa, 
ma  tavujkM  ruuma. 
It  win  parbapa  racord  tba  curtous  para- 
dn  tbat  a  man  chariad  with  balng  soft  on 
baa  dooa  nora  than  any  other 
In  tba  Weatam  World,  with  th«  m- 
at  Cborehlll,  to  contain  communism; 
that  a  nan  chantad  with  saadlocrlty  has 
a  wboto  sarlas  of  far-alghtad  pUns 
■traction:  that  a  aaan  ac- 
o(  bainc  an  aaamy  to  prtvata  antar- 
haad  ct  tba  Ooaanunait  dur- 
at  giaataat  proaparlty  for  prl- 
i:  that  a  man  aeeuaad  of  ba- 
tba  Maw  Oaal  has  foufbt  one  Con- 
anotbar  for 


A  flood  part  <rf  tba  hostility  to  Prasldene 
la  tlka  tba  boatUlty  to  Sacretajry 
tt  aoaana  BMraly  tbat  the  oppo- 
araata  aa  laaua  and  a  Ttetlm.  That 
%j  thlnfls  aoklaa  with  the  Tru- 
no  one  In  hla  aanaea 
■at  It  aaana  claar  tbat  the  ver- 
dlet  li  ao  Jar  (aaarabla.  and  tbat  much  of 
ttoa  tiillliMM  that  flUa  the  air  la  directed 
not  to  TraoMBti  taUtnCi  tout  to  his  suc- 


vin 


A  New  LMk  at  PiUk 


ULimaiow  OP  rkicarks 
HOH.  lOHN  mUJUPS 


rATXVSEi 

MomOmn.  AuguH  U.  1951 

Mr.  ROLUPB.    Mr.  flpMkar.  under 

im  to  extanJ  ay  t^aauota.  I  eall  i^ 

t  lo  the  flfures  in  mn  «lttarlal  fiiim 

J  of  Aapm  ».  l»»l. 

Z  iMpi.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  win  obttn-w 

JUalli;  for  OTOTnai.  loeel  la- 

m,  talld  for  ISJOt  A  untt  t-be 

^ikb  eoeta  the  Ptdorml  0<)T- 


emment  $11,000  a  unit  Observe  also 
that  Las  Angeles  has  2.000  empty  uniU 
renting  for  HO  or  less.  Most  imimrtant, 
that  of  the  future  influence  on  units  and 
taxes  of  a  tA^vement  which  controls  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  of  the  city's  rent- 
als. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Nrw  Look  at  Public  Hoitsino 

When  the  Pederal  Housing  Act  of  1949  was 
paaaed.  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  armed  with 
the  preacrlbed  resolution  of  cooperation  from 
the  city  council,  hurried  to  Washinguti  to 
get  a  cut  of  the  boodle.  He  came  home  with 
an  authorization  for  10.000  low-renta:  h  us- 
ing   units — •110.000.000   wonh. 

A    STASTlJIfC    nCTTTRK 

The  attitude  was.  at  the  time,  that  if  they 
were  going  to  hand  out  Federal  larE;esi.e  L03 
Angelee  should  not  lose  Its  place  in  line 
Kow,  a  years  later,  there  are  some  misciv- 
In^  about  this  housing  boon,  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  now  seem.";  likely 
thst  the  11  housing  projects  will  cijst  Los 
Angeles  taxpayers  something  after  all.  and  it 
Is  certain  that  one  of  the  projecis  at  least 
will  ruin  the  value  and  deelrabUlty  of  a  gixid 
jnany  middle-class  homes.  The  home  owners 
are  fighting  '^ooth  and  nail  to  block  the 
blighting  bureaucrats  and  the  battle  hangs 
In  the  balance.  Congress  may  come  to  their 
aid  by  reducing  the  unit  building  author- 
isations, but  that  battle  In  Washington  Is 
not  yet  decided  either. 

Meanwhile  a  look  at  the  over-all  housing 
picture  in  Loe  Angeles  may  startle  some  citi- 
aens  who  believe  that  s  little  luw-rental 
housing  for  the  poor  Is  a  worthy  Chris  nan 
beoeTolence  easily  afforded  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  spreads  its  favors  .\round 
the  globe. 

OKI  PBxsoif  otrr  or  20 
If  Congress  does  not  cut  the  years  bu.;d- 
ing  authorizations  and  If  the  embattled 
home  owners  lose  their  fight  to  re-^train  the 
Los  Angeles  Housing  Authority  the  10000 
low-rental  units  probably  will  be  ctimpleted 
by  1954.  These  units  will  house  about  45  (JOO 
p^^ons.  There  are  already  numerous  Ijw- 
rental  public-housing  units  in  Los  Anpeles 
In  which  48,000  persons  dwell  The  total  of 
pubUc-bouslng  tenants  then  will  be  about 
93,000.  Los  Angeles  has  a  population  of 
1.954,000,  therefore  almost  one  in  20  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  city — about  43^  percent — 
will  be  a  public-housing  tenant. 

The  bureaucrats  of  the  Housing  Authority 
wtU  be  far  and  away  the  greatest  landlords 
In  the  city  (the  fourth  largest  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact).  The  power  potential  of 
landlordism  on  this  scale  hardly  needs  to 
b«  pointed  out.  The  Housing  Authority  bu- 
reaucracy, gerrymandering  low  rents  in  the 
10,000  projected  renu.  could  almost  sway 
the  city.  The  power  to  control  a  man  s  home 
Is  coupled  here  with  the  authority  to  give 
him  something  for  nothing  and  that  adds 
up  to  s  tremendous  primal  Influence  One 
man  said.  "I  know  of  no  way  by  which  I 
cotild  control  a  country  better  than  by  the 
control  of  the  housing  situation  * 

This  If  socialism  that  no  longer  creeps. 
And  it  is  not  s  soclsllam  of  necessity.  When 
tha  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  passed  there 
was  still  a  faeling  of  urgency  in  Congress. 
The  wartime  housing  shortage  was  ti«ini< 
ovarccma  by  private  b'llldera  but  a  showing 
eould  ba  made  thst  some  public  huustmi;. 
particularly  low-rental  bousing,  was  still 
going  to  ba  needed. 

AT  TWIGS  THS    PSICX 

Soaaa  of  ua  did  not  wholly  agree  and  we 
ara  boma  out  by  devalopments.  While  the 
HonatBg  Authority  puabas  ahead  toward  us 
104100  naw  low-rental  units  a  private  land- 
lords' survey  finds  (In  June  1951 1  that  there 
ara  2.000  vacant  apartments  in  Los  Angeles 


which  would  rent  for  leas  than  ^40  a  month. 
The  average  rent  in  the  Housing  Authority's 
units  will  be  $32.50.  The  private  survey. 
Incidentally,  covered  only  a  third  of  the 
citv  s  423.000  rental  units. 

The  cost  of  those  public-housing  units  Is 
another  shocker.  The  10,000  would  be  built 
for  a  total  price  of  tl  10.000,000.  (This 
money,  by  the  way.  is  to  be  raised  by  selling 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Housing  Authority  here  Is  em- 
powered to  Issue  such  l)onda.  However,  the 
Federal  Treasury  may  be  tapped  for  deficits.) 
Ten  thousand  units  for  tllO-OOCOOO  means 
an  average  price  of  111,000  a  unit.  One  out- 
rated  Los  Angeles  mass  builder  said:  'We 
Ju~t  completed  some  two-bedroom  apart- 
ments at  a  coet  of  •S.OOO  each,  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  these  projected  public- housing 
units  being  built,  reputedly,  for  only  the 
po!>rest   of   the   poor." 

It  used  to  be  said  half -Jokingly  that  the 
verv  p<x)r  and  the  very  rich  receive  the  best 
medical  service.  This  may  laecome  partly 
true  of  housing,  although  the  poor  in  this 
instance  will  not  enjoy  the  charity  of  the 
doctors  but  the  money  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  threat  to  Los  Angeles  taxpayers  de- 
serves a  separate  chapter.  On  another  day 
we  shall  show  that  Mayor  Bowron's  assur- 
ance that  Los  Angeles  was  getting  something 
for  nothing  from  the  Federal  Government  is 
a  painful  delusion.  Becatise  this  projected 
low-rental  housing  wlU,  if  completed,  almost 
certainly  raise  the  local  tax  rate. 


Official  RecogaitioB  of  Federal  Employee 
Orfaaixations 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARDNER  R.  WITHROW 

or  wiacoNsDi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr  WITHROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  present  session  of 
the  current  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  571.  designed  to  give  official  rec- 
ognition to  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions. A3  matters  now  stand  these  em- 
ployee groups  have  no  official  entree  to 
Government  departments  for  the  pres- 
entation of  grievances  in  behalf  of  their 
members.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
give  Federal  employee  organizations  the 
same  standing  as  other  unions  have  with 
respect  to  labor-management  relation- 
ships. 

On  Tuesday,  August  14.  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  of  wbich  the  present 
speaker  is  privileged  to  be  a  member, 
held  public  hearings  on  my  bill.  One  of 
the  witnesses  heard  by  our  subcommit- 
tee was  Mr.  William  C.  Doherty.  able 
president  of  the  largest  group  of  organ- 
ized Federal  employees,  the  National 
Asiwciation  of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Doherty 
was  outstanding.  In  his  statement  he 
pointed  out  that  Government  has  failed 
to  adopt  management  and  personnel 
policies  long  ago  adopted  by  progressive 
private  management.  This  failure  has 
proved  to  be  costly  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  nation,  and  has  also  resulted  in  in- 
efficient Government  service. 

As  Mr.  Doherty  so  ably  underscored 
in  his  testimony,  the  present  poor  mall 
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senrlee  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Postmaster  General  to  wm- 
sult  with  Congress,  the  mail  users,  or 
the  employees.  The  unilateral  action 
of  the  postal  management  in  curtailing 
mail  services  has  been  one  of  the  most 
costly  blunders  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation.  It  has  all  but  wrecked  the 
morale  and  efBdency  of  the  service,  a 
mistake  that  would  not  have  happened 
had  there  been  a  law  compelling  the 
Postmaster  General  to  take  counsel  with 
the  employees  before  he  issued  his  di- 
rective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include  Mr.  Do- 
herty's  statement  for  the  Information  of 
all  Members  of  Congress: 

STATKiaQiiT    ST    WiLUAM    C.    DoaZBTT,    PlSSI- 

oaMT,  Natiomal  AsaociAnoN  or  Lona 
CASanxs,  on  H.  B.  564  ahb  H.  R.  571, 
Bzrcsx  StracoMiorRs.  Hoctb  Pobt  OmcE 
Aim  Cim.  S9BVICS  Comkittib.  Attsixr  14, 
1961 

For  the  record  my  naaoe  Is  WUliam  C. 
Doherty.  I  am  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  which  repre- 
sents more  than  100,000  city,  rural,  and  vil- 
lage delivery  letter  carriers  throughout  tlw 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands, 

I  am  accompanied  here  this  morning  by 
our  vice  president,  Daniel  R.  Sullivan,  who 
has  been  a  letter  carrier  working  out  of  tb« 
San  Francisco.  CalU.,  poet  ofSce  far  the  past 
45  years;  our  natloiral  secretary,  Jerome  J. 
Keating,  who  has  been  a  letter  carrier  In 
the  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  ofBce  for  the  past  27 
years:  and  our  assistant  secretary.  Reuben 
B.  Kremers.  who  Is  from  Seattle.  Wash.,  where 
he  has  been  a  letter  carrier  for  the  past  87 
years.  I,  myaeU,  have  been  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  poet  ofllce  as  a  letter 
carrier  for  the  past  28  3rearB.  Thus,  between 
us.  we  represent  approximately  131  years  of 
service  as  letter  carriers.  I  fee!  that  we 
have  considerable  background  In  the  postal 
aerrice  and  that  our  combined  experience 
gives  ua  some  degree  of  authority  to  talk 
about  postal  matters.  We  feel  particularly 
qiiallfled  to  speak  about  the  bUls  before  this 
distinguished  subcommittee,  which  are 
measures  to  recognize  employee  <»ganln- 
tions. 

We  are  very  hi^py  to  place  the  endorse- 
ment of  otir  organization  on  Congressman 
Rhodes'  bill.  H.  R.  554,  as  well  as  the  meas- 
ure introduced  by  Congressman  Withbow.  of 
Wtsconsln,  H.  R.  571. 

In  the  light  of  events  tbat  have  transpired 
dtirlng  the  past  several  years,  particularly 
in  the  postal  service.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  need  in  our  particular  field,  outside 
of  a  pay  increase,  than  legislation  that  would 
recognize  employee  organlzatioQa.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  Congress  will  give  em- 
ployees a  voice  in  policy  ctuinges  that  aSect 
their  working  conditions,  their  bealth,  their 
wages,  and  all  the  other  aspects  that  go  into 
the  day-to-day  Job  of  Government  employ- 
ment. 

We  are  gratified  to  note  that  the  bills  be- 
fore you  would  grant  this  recognition  with 
an  accompanying  obligation  for  manage- 
ment to  do  so  without  restraint,  coercion. 
Interference.  Intimidation,  or  raprUaL  For 
the  past  year  and  longer  there  has  been  a 
vicious  wave  of  coercion  and  Intimidation 
going  on  in  the  Post  Oflloe  Department 
directed  toward  tbe  employees.  Bmployees 
wbo  have  the  temerity,  U  you  pieaaa,  to 
speak  out  against  pocv  working  condltfams. 
poor  postal  aenice.  and  repteheiulhla  man- 
acament  pt^ldea  are  aummarlly  barged  with 
bad  faith,  dlaloyalty  to  tba  psoan  of  the 
Poatmastn'  Oeaeral,  and  a  wbole  taort  of 
otber  equally  aalnine.  trumpad-up  ctaarfaa. 
This  te  neltber  tlM  ttane  nor  tha  place  to  go 
Into  tbat  subject.    It  to,  however,  a  condi- 


tion that  points  up  the  urgent  need  for 
leglalactan  that  will  give  the  employee  a 
better  break  than  he  Is  now  getting  under 
a  system  whereby  the  Postmaster  OenCTal, 
through  his  Inspection  Scrrxe.  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  accuaer,  prosecutor.  Judge. 
and  Jury.  The  legislation  btf  ore  you  would 
prevent  the  system  of  "thought  control"  that 
Is  being  pursued  by  the  preaent  postal  ad- 
ministration. There  Is  no  place  in  America 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  And  tiiank  God  for 
that. 

Haalcally  these  bills  would  do  more  than 
oOctaUy  establish  and  recognize  Government 
employee  organizations  in  government. 
They  would  also  affect  a  long-felt  need  of 
the  employees  by  establishing  a  labor- 
management  relationship  between  Govern- 
ment and  employee  groups. 

Government  has  given  a  helping  hand  to 
labor -management  committees  In  {xlvate  In- 
dustry but  for  the  most  part  has  not  applied 
the  Icaaons  thus  derived  to  Its  cftm  house- 
hold. As  a  result  of  this  failure  to  follow 
Its  own  leadership,  management  and  labor, 
as  wttU  as  the  public  Interest,  has  suffered. 
Government  cost  today  Is  the  highest  In  our 
Nation's  history;  personnel  turn-over  has 
reached  catastrophic  proportions. 

The  same  things  accomplished  for  private 
Industry  through  labor-management  cotm- 
clis  can  be  done  tar  Govemmeut.  Progres- 
sive management  In  the  commercial  world 
long  ago  reaUaed  that  comi^ea  relatlonahipa 
among  the  various  levels  of  management  and 
labor  were  quickly  and  ecoaomicaUy  settled 
across  a  conference  talde.  Government  at 
times  seems  unaware  or  reluctant  to  admit 
that  teamwork  pays  dividends.  Yet  para- 
doxically it  encourages  and  even  Insists  on 
arbitration  between  labor  and  management 
outside  govenunent. 

Employees  in  the  Federal  structure  have 
obligations  and  duties,  as  well  as  Interests 
and  claims  In  no  1^  a  degree  than  workers 
In  private  Industry.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated In  private  Industry  that  {xiUcles  from 
the  top  level  are  more  readily  assimilated 
and  followed  by  employees  when  they  under- 
stand them,  and  after  they  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  potential  grievances. 
The  same  should  hold  true  for  Government. 
Under  the  system  now  In  vogue  In  most  Fed- 
eral agencies,  sdJustnMnt  of  grievances — real 
or  fancied — are  attempted  only  after  the 
fact.  A  real  labor-management  program 
would  Insure  a  positive  approach  by  elimi- 
nating ixitentlal  friction. 

There  la  nothing  radical  or  even  new  In 
the  thou^t  behind  H.  R.  S54.  Kicept  that 
It  would  obligate  department  and  agency 
heads  to  follow  methods  and  procedures 
already  adopted  with  outstanding  sticcees  by 
private  Industry.  Admittedly  that  would 
be  quite  an  effort  In  some  Federal  agenda. 
The  Post  Office  Department,  for  example, 
probe  bly  wotild  rather  cave  in  at  its  founda- 
tions than  admit  that  cooperation,  not  an- 
tagonism, la  the  key  to  good  service,  low 
operating  costs,  and  high  employee  morale. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Post  Offlee  Depart- 
ment would  be  the  ideal  agency  to  use  as  a 
test  tube  for  the  program  contemplated  in 
H.  R.  5M.  With  considerable  Juatmcatton 
the  postal  service  under  the  preaent  admin- 
istration has  been  acctaed  of  being  "the 
least  efficiently  operated  department  In  the 
entire  Government."  Mere  than  900  pages 
of  detailed  Instructions  go  to  make  up  a 
maze  of  outmoded  laws,  regulations,  and 
traditions.  Prior  to  the  April  17,  1950.  cur- 
tailment of  maU,  the  Boover  Commission 
summed  up  the  philosophy  of  poatal  man- 
agement as  "Sluggish,  Irreaolute.  and  waste- 
ful, rather  than  Imaginative,  declalTe,  and 
eoBt-eoDscletis.'  That  tfamagtrig  Indict- 
ment baa  been  eoaapooBded  in  aC  its  tm- 
pUeatkna  stnoe  the  enrtaUment  of  mall  and 
eltmlnattoB  of  eart^a  poatid   tuactlous. 

Tha  ehaoB.  cmtfiaton.  waste,  and  hardship 
followfag  the  eurtallnMBt  of  mail,  dlraetad 
by  ttte  Poatmaster  General  la  April,  1950, 


Is  rn  outstanding  example  of  what  eould 
have  been  prevented  by  a  real,  honeat-to- 
go-xlneat,  lab<y-  management  relationehip  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  employeca.  In 
this  Instance  not  only  did  thd  service  Itself 
suiier.  as  did  the  employees,  but  tha  in- 
visible partner  In  every  labor-managment 
relationship— the  put>lic — ^likewise  suffered 
tremendous  inconvenience,  as  well  as  un- 
accountable financial  losses.  The  Poet- 
master  General  consulted  neither  Congress, 
the  mall  users,  or  the  employees  before  ia- 
Buing  hla  hasty.  lU-advlaed  curtailment  or> 
dcr.  As  a  result  tbne  has  been  reeentmcnt 
from  all  elements  cone^ned.  and  rightfully 
BO.  in  our  eitlmatlon. 

Years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Brandeli 
stated  that  employee  eflleiency  depended  up- 
on consent.  You  cannot  legislate  eflkdency 
any  n\an  than  you  can  legislate  goodness 
or  morality.  No  intelligent  private  man- 
agement would  inflict  radical  changes  la 
working  ooodltiona.  htmn  of  employment, 
and  other  oondltlona  of  employee  welfare  on 
hla  workera  without  advfatiig  his  empioyeaa 
in  advance.  It  la  not  oor  thought  that  a 
labor-management  program  ahould  dktata 
policy,  bat  it  haa  bean  proved  time  after 
time  In  private  enkerprlae  titiat  emptoyaaa 
respond  more  willingly  and  more  Intel- 
ligently to  a  radical  cbifa  tn  their  em- 
ployment whan  they  nnderatand  what 
ageofient  la  attempting  to  do  and  thay 
told  preclaely  how  tt  will  aSaet  thatr  em- 
ployment, their  ecwwnle  statua.  and  their 
health. 

The  Poet  Offte  took  unllstcral  actkm  la 
the  matter  of  the  ciBtaihnMnt  at  malL 
That  It  haa  been  a  cdaaaal  failure  and  a 
costly  venture  to  the  taxpayers,  aa  wcH  as  a 
terrific  hardship  on  the  employee,  la  easily 
understood. 

Today  as  nevw  befme  there  is  a  real 
need  to  pump  life  and  Instill  progressive 
thlnttng  In  the  postal  service.  B^t  now  it 
stands  at  low  ebb  in  ettdency,  employee 
morale,  and  public  opinion.  A  genuine  at- 
titude of  trurteeshlp  would  automatically 
meet  this  challenge.  The  present  postal  ad- 
ministration,  however.  Is  content  to  busy  It- 
self attempting  to  shift  the  Uamc  to  Con- 
gress, mall  users,  and  the  cmi^oyees. 

There  Is  another  logical  reason  to  sop* 
port  the  need  for  a  labor-management  pro- 
gram In  the  postal  service.  The  fact  that 
key  positions  In  the  Department,  as  well  aa 
jxjstmasters  at  all  first-,  second-,  and  thtrd- 
dasa  ofllees,  are  regularly  filled  from  time  to 
time  by  appointment  creates  a  hardBMp  on 
employeca.  This  lack  of  eontlnalty  in  man- 
agement leaves  employees  defenseless  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Incoming  regtaaa  with  re- 
spect to  management  and  peraonnei  poh- 
clea.  Proved  procedures  and  mutually  aat- 
iBfactory  personnel  relationships  are  too 
often  swept  aside  with  each  change  of  top 
level  or  local  command.  A  labor-manage- 
ment set-up  would  guarantee  a  continuity  of 
time-tested  personnel  policies,  regardleaa  of 
the  turn-over  at  the  administrative  or  poat- 
master leveL 

There  have  been  hatf-way  and  piecemeal 
attempts  tn  the  past  to  aeeompllah  some  of 
the  things  that  flow  freely  from  lalxir-man- 
agement  cotmcils.  For  example.  Public  Law 
600,  approved  August  a.  IMC,  authortaed 
awards  to  employees  for  bteas  and  sugges- 
tions to  Imfsrove  Government  operation.  The 
establishment  of  the  system  Itself  dates  back 
to  1943.  In  the  postal  service  this  program 
does  not  admit  rank  and  file  representation 
on  the  panel  dealgnated  to  Judge  sngges- 
tlons.  For  this  and  posslhly  other  reasons 
tlie  system  has  proved  to  be  a  dud  In  the 
Post  once  Department.  Without  represen- 
tatloo  there  ia  leas  Incentive  for  rank  and 
file  employees  to  perttdpate.  Oongrees  has 
sharply  erttlclaad  the  present  postal  admla- 
latratlott  for  the  relatively  poor  reoord  of 
the  BBrvloe  la  this  Buggeatkm  program.  It  is 
not  Ittely  there  will  be  any  nottceabla  tic- 
provement  until  cntployees  are  made  to  feel 
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fbty  un  m  frt  of  Xhm 
■ainor  ec%  in  Um  wtM«l. 

On  Uk*  otter  band.  It  Is  «l|tBlftcftnt  that 
tbc  ■ganctw  with  tb*  best  racortl  aloc«  these 
Uaci  ar*  thoa*  vlth  oDptore*  reprvarcta- 
Uoa  en  ocoualttcva  MUMrttoninf  on  an  ad- 
TtBory  bacta.  rartoualy  knovn  by  an  aaaort- 
mmt  of  Ut)«a.  BaaicaUy  this  r«pfc*«ntatk>n 
coosUtutaa  a  phase  at  l^xv-managemt*'.it 
rdatlcnahlp. 

Wtthln  the  test  moath  tbs  Post  OAc*  D>^- 
partiBcnt  baa  annouuocd  an  experux^ct  :n 
ooUeetlBC  -^nA  dcUTcrUi^  maU  It  U  pn>- 
poaad  to  sqfotp  letter  cairlen  with  scooters 
or  BOtor  btfees  of  Tartous  desigris  to  be  used 
tax  tba  ooUecUon  and  deUverr  of  mall  TEiis 
rspraamts  a  very  radical  change  in  lettsr- 
earrlar  eatptoraasBt.  It  also  carries  with  tt 
•  very  st^nlfleant  posslbUlty  that  the  saftfty 
•ad  bcttltb  of  tb<;  letter  carrier  will  be  if- 
feetsd.  To  my  best  knowledge,  there  l<.as 
little  consultation  by  tt»  Depar.- 
it  vtth  respect  to  this  Innoratloc.  exci'pt 
parb&ps  wtth  the  people  selling  Xi.ia  equ^p- 
aaaat  to  the  Ooremznent.  Certainly  the  or- 
(•ataatkiB  that  represents  the  men  who  w.il 
IM  foreed  to  use  these  contraptions  has  not 
eonmltad.  The  men  themselTes  bave 
Mm  eoosulted.  While  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  COaigreaa.  I  doubt  v*rj  sertously  il  It 
consulted. 

ta  my  statement  I  mentioned  In 
that  the  speaker  and  bis  colleagues 
■itttac  at  this  table  represent  mcve  than  131 
at  postal  serrtce.  which  is  to  say  131 
•cparicnoe  in  delivering  mail.  &!mp2e 
**'»»p»»«  us  to  state  that  we  could 
gtv*  balpftil  rasgestlous  to  this  new  pro- 
graoL  As  aiatters  now  stand,  we  are  recetv- 
tng  eaaaptaiuts  from  the  men  who  have  been 
to  this  scooter  ^periment.  They 
qiMStftnntng  the  oient  or  the  wtedom 
a  change  in  the  postal  serr- 
ttey  are  telUsg  us  of  the  defecu 
XV  Tbey  are  st^gestlng  im- 
la  the  r***"**-  tn  which  the 
I  betng  uTT^tr*^  ^'oa  so  forth.  Tbey 
with  their  own  safety  In  oper- 
U^t  soootars  in  haavy  traffic. 
iplatnta  about  emplofses  being 
to  pay  for  a  Uoenae  to  operate  the 
It.  In  other  words,  the  Department 
<atippaU  the  cntira  experiment  In  the 
1  of  tba  emptoysss.  Later  on.  after  letter 
ara  noaJmad.  aad  eren  killed,  their 
and  ehUdren  will  hare  the  cold  con- 
of  fattlE^  a  "so  sorry"  note  from 
It.  We  *re  all  for  taking  the 
tha  backs  and  tegs  of  our  letter 
tout  w«  do  not  propoae  to  hare  the 
of  oar  peopla  taken  off  la  the  process. 
oi  the  employaes  thus  far 
be  appUad  to  the  program  with 
lying  sartngs  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Osrtalnly  the  morale  of  tbc 
)  eouid  be  mtich  greater  U  they  were 
gtfwi  aa  opportunity  to  understand  what  is 
feililMg  the  program  and  what  they  could 
«o  to  BSfea  tt  a  sueeraa. 

a  aafaty  ttandpotnt.  tt  doea  not  ap- 
■a  ir  tUm  MHXtatton  will  be  able  to  ac- 
tha  type  cf  equipment  propoecd  by  the 
I  Z)«partmcin  la  this  sooot«r  esperl- 
iMBfc.  Hiiaaiw  because  we  hare  no  entree 
tor  oar  ■im<allnin  or  thoughts  to  the  De- 
tbey  will  bata  to  be  made  after 
u  vberaaa  a  labor- 
it  program  would  have  troned  out 
pntanttai  grtersneai  before  the  fact. 

of  other  esamplas   we 
potat  oat  wberalB  the  employees  hsve 
la  mattes*  wbleb  affect  their 
It  to  Uttla  vtmdsr  that 
Oepartawat  baa  made  Uttla 
tba  past  few  yaan  ta  im- 
deed.  tt  bas  dsgaa- 
by  moatb.  aad  y««r  bf  year. 
Ami  WtKUam  ai  tbis  rtsgoawallfai  caa  ba 
1  to  tko  tact  that  tba  ptaasttt  portal 
to  eondttet  tba  epar» 


mall  user*,  or  the  employees  T':.:<  l^.a-s 
prored  a  very  costly  venture  and  ;t  *ul  uui 
Improre  until  Cunicres.s  passes  >s;:sUtlcn 
that  will  jjive  p*.'pie  who  h:>ve  h  nest 
opinions  and  constructive  cririci.sni  t  >  ."i.ike 
an  opportunity  to  give  voice  to  tteir  position. 

I  might  say  ir.  c!i;>sir;i<  tha:  the  Hoover 
Commiasjon  sugsrested  the  estafjlLshment  of 
an  sdvlsorv  ccnimi'tee  t.^  a.ssL>t  iti  "he  m.ir.- 
agement  o!  the  ptTstal  service.  That  h.  .ird 
was  proposed  m  February  IdSO  snd  rot-flr:i:-<a 
by  the  Senate  Just  ah<:ut  \  ye  u-  i_  Ir. 
March  of  this  year  the  P'-mim^^''-T  CrT.e'.d 
Lamely  announced  th.jt  up  to  -T.  r  ■.:-..-  his 
Cltiaena"  .Advisory  B«;ard  hac;  ht .  1  bui  one 
meeting.  S4gn:flcantlT  eriukh.  t;iere  Is  no 
etnpicyee  representation  'r.  -h-s  .idvisory 
board,  although  the  ijn<ir..il  r«H^onini«nda- 
t:on  speclflca^ly  stipulnTd  'lut  cliITi^re:.-  ele- 
ment's cl  the  public  wjuld  -e  represe-.tt'd. 

This  o^m.T.ittee  can  do  a  real  service  LOt 
only  to  the  employees,  but  to  the  n?i  p:e  who 
use  the  pc^tai  service  &y  repor'.r.a;  H  R  354 
or  H    R.  571 

We  appreciate  the  c  lurtesy  e.xtended  u.s  to 
appear  here  this  mc-r.mg  and  we  sincerely 
hope  ycu  will  I.ivcra'-'y  report  cut  a  hill  thiit 
will  direct  the  rec-..en.-.icn  ci  bcmi  fide  ein- 
ploj-e<  orgaiiizaticnj. 


T.e  Marine  Carps  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  n.i.i»iois 
m  THE  HOUSE  C?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  l'J51 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remark..^;. 
I  include  therein  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  under  date 
of  August  10,  by  Vice  Adm.  G  F  Botian. 
retired,  in  which  he  endorses  the  Manr.e 
Corps  bill  reported  by  the  committetr 

I  am  presenting  this  for  the  Record  as 
It  presents  the  point  of  view  of  a  hii^h- 
ranking  naval  officer  of  distinction  I 
wish  the  House  to  know  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Navy  Depart  nent  on 
the  bill  does  not  nece-'>sarily  represent  the 
opinion  of  leading  naval  officers  who,  by 
virtue  of  being  retired,  would  fee',  no 
compulsion — legal,  moral,  or  otherwise — 
to  have  to  suppwrt  policy  determined  by 
superiors. 

The  letter  follows: 

ACCtJST    10,,     \9=:\. 

Hon    Caai.  Vinson . 

Chatrman.  Armed  Seriices  Ci-mmut-f. 
Houst  of  RepresentatiL^s.  Wu>'  i-ty- 
ton.  D    C 

Mt  Ckui  Ma.  Vinson:  B«ini^  familur  aitU 
your  efforts  as  a  Member  of  Comcre-i.-s  d:!cl 
as  a  patriotic  citi/en  to  foster  ieiiisiution 
enhanctnf  our  national  security  tircni^h 
improvements  in  the  Defense  Department,  I 
have  been  <l««ply  mterwied  and  sometimes 
shocked  in  reading  t#8iVniony  in  the  hear- 
Ingi  on  the  Marine  Corps  bill,  S  677  My 
own  efforts  to  suggest  improvement  in  the 
soDMwbat  unilateral  functioning  ^f  thut 
Department  under  the  National  Security 
Act  ot  iM7  led  tu  my  retirement  ui  February 
at  IMO. 

My  association  with  the  Marine  Corps  b«- 
Ban  lA  1917  when' I  was  a  Junior  olBcer  lu  one 
of  the  escort  ships  taking  the  arst  iruopjj. 
both  Anay  and  Marines,  to  Prance.  That 
aaancistton  continued  through  the  years  In 
aaaay  of  the  marine  landings  In  the  Pacltlc 
dUfinf  the  last  war  I  commanded  the  naval 


a.i  'supp'irt  which  provided  tactical  air  as- 
sLsi.ince  during  the  beachhead  phase  and 
later  moves  Inland.  Amon?  those  operations 
werp   Salpan.  Guam,  Pelelteu,    ind  Oklna^va. 

E.i.-h  >ne  demonstrated  the  cfflcienry,  cour- 
age, and  pr>'rtcienry  of  the  Marines  lu  a  high- 
ly  ^!fecM,i/ed,   thoroughly   skilled   asp*?ct   of 

I'  .<  mv  considered  opinion.  reacl":ed  after 
n-..i:.v  vears.  that  the  United  States  Marine 
Cor^s  h.ii  no  equal  as  a  fighting  organization 
in  any  nation  m  the  world,  including  our 
own.  The  amphibious  doctrines  followed  by 
our  own  and  other  armies  m  similar  attacks 
were  deTe!<-j)ed  solely  by  the  Marines  with 
somewhat  erudsins?  .issistance  and  skepti- 
cism by  o\:r  Navy 

That,  h'lwever.  '.s  only  one  facet  of  tlie 
Marines  rombat  readlnes.s.  To  the  limit  of 
their  manixjwer  and  weapons,  the  Marines 
light  superlatively  in  any  element  and  under 
all  conditicns  I  believe  those  views  are 
shared  even  by  the  very  pe<5ple  who  would 
oppose  ptiblic  reognition  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  denying  it  full  participation  in  the 
me^'tlngs  which  determine  its  function,  It.s 
stature,  and  Its  destiny.  Only  the  Comman- 
dant and  his  staff.  throUi^h  knowledge  and 
reccgnitioia  of  the  problems  of  the  corps  and 
their  unique  experience  In  combined  opera- 
tions, can  "dequately  represent  the  Marine 
Corps  and  foeak  its  views. 

I  believ?  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as 
presently  constituTed.  have  a  preponderantly 
land-l'Xrked  viev.polnt,  not  commensurate 
with  the  military  requirements  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  am  also  convinced  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
to  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  greatly 
Imnrove  the  '.■'alance.  Judgment,  and  decisions 
of  that  body 

The  It  her  feature  of  the  bill.  1.  e..  the  size 
■  t  the  M.trine  Corps  and  Its  supporting  air 
w.nss,  is  an  unavoidable  responsibility  of 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  the  prerogative  of 
the  Se\.re carles  of  Defense  and  the  Navy  to 
s!-.*H:Uy  the  strength  of  the  Marines  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Navy;  nor  is  It  a  question  cf 
duplication.  There  exists  no  duplicate  cf 
the   Marines. 

It  IS  my  earnest  hope  that  you  and  the 
distinguished  members  of  your  committee 
wiil  not  waver  in  your  support  of  this  meas- 
ure, as  amended  by  you,  to  the  end  that  our 
Nation  s  defenses  may  be  radically  and  per- 
ni.inently  improved. 
Respectfully, 

G    F.   BocAK. 
Vire  Admiral,  VriUed  States  Savy 
{retired). 


Jewish  Sanitarium  aad  Hosnital, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NrW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  Vincent  R.  Im- 
pellitteri,  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  proclaimed  the  week  of  September 
23  to  30  as  Jewish  Sanitarium  and  Hos- 
pital for  Chronic  Diseases  Week, 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  hos- 
pital is  located  in  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York.  This  non- 
profit institution  was  founded  in  1926 
by  Max  Blxunberg,  a  leading  businessman 
of  Brooklyn,  who  contributed  very  gen- 
erously of  his  time,  his  energies,  and  hta 
funds  to  various  philanthropic  causes. 
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The  Jewish  SaniiArium  and  Hospital  for 
Chronic  Diseases  was  established  to  care 
for  the  victims  of  cancer,  arthritis,  dia- 
betes, multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dys- 
trophy, Parkinson's  disease,  cerebral 
palsy,  polio,  and  heart  diseases  among 
ethers.  It  has  grown  through  the  years 
until  it  now  has  a  bed  capacity  in  excess 
of  800.  Under  the  leadership  of  Isaac 
Albert,  who  has  been  president  for  the 
past  8  years,  it  has  become  oi»e  of  the 
lareest  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Pa- 
tients are  accepted  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  age,  place  of  residence, 
or  ability  to  pay.  In  1950,  with  the  open- 
ing of  its  fourth  building,  a  new  concept 
of  medicine  was  inaugurated,  not  only 
to  give  custodial  care  to  those  who  re- 
quired it,  but  also  to  help  those  who  could 
be  helped  and  send  them  back  to  their 
friends  and  families.  New  medical  lab- 
oratories were  opened  for  research  into 
the  cause  and  cure  for  various  chronic 
ailments,  A  rehabilitation  center,  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  cotmtry, 
was  opened  to  bring  back  to  partial  or 
normal  use,  fingers,  hands,  arms,  and 
legs,  which  have  been  crippled  by  vari- 
otis  chronic  diseases. 

In  his  proclamation.  Mayor  Impellit- 
teri  has  urged  the  men  and  women  of 
our  city  to  support  this  instltTition  In 
carrying  out  its  highly  important  work 
en  behalf  of  hundreds  of  our  citizens  who 
are  afflicted  with  chronic  diseases.  The 
people  of  Brooklyn  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  have  known  the  good  and  kindly  Max 
Blumberg  and  his  concern  for  the  sic*, 
like  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  he  loved  his  fel- 
low men  and  borrowing  the  words  of  the 
poet,  we  say  "may  his  tribe  increase." 


Frcc^oB  BalloMs  Reinive  SIe31 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXHNSTLTAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSKHTATIVe 

Wednesday,  August  IS.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  from  today  s  Washington 
Post: 

Tkx  Washukton  iCnxT-Oo-Romis 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

rSBEDOM  BAIXOONS  KXQUtBZ  SJCUX 

(TtU«  cciumia  wms  written  by  Mr.  Peanon 

la  Europe  whicli  he  ia  now  touring.) 

SOMXWBXKS    NSAB   THI    CZSCHOBLOVAX    B<MI- 

DMM. — Anyone  who  thinks  It's  easy  to  launch 
freedom- friendship  baUoooa  across  tbe  Iron 
curtain  has  another  guess  coming.  Once 
the  balloons  are  In  the  air,  nature  and  the 
fact  that  wlnxta  of  freedom  blow  from  west 
to  east  takes  care  ot  the  rest.  But  the  real 
job  Is  getting  them  into  the  air. 

And  that  boUs  down  to  ■isambUng  hy*o- 
gen.  tanks  to  put  It  In.  trucks  to  haal  it  In, 
Ooman  wotkera  to  fill  the  ballcxms  with 
hyttrogen  and.  on  top  of  all  this,  keeping  th« 
operation  secret  from  the  curious  Ocnsaa 
population  which  krvcs  tntiiCQ**  "^^  Bsaa 
who  Jmm  I  iji  the  eh;eC  credit  for  overeontec 
theee  hewlaelMS  Is  Harry  Andrews  and  tbe 
Dewey  *  Almy  Bubtoer  Co.  who.  wtt&oat 
knuwing  a  word  at  Ocnnan  cajoled. 


and  wheedled  nearly  1.000  hydrogen  tanks 
from  firms  ail  over  Germany,  coUected  them 
all  In  one  place  and  got  them  filled  with 
hydrogen.  It  takes  lo  much  hydrogen  to 
carry  la.OOO.OOO  pieces  of  literature  across 
the  Iron  curtain  Into  CaechostovaJOa  that 
Andrews  coUected  just  about  every  tank  in 
West  Germany. 

You  can  Lnaglne  the  curiosity  of  the  local 
tank  distributors  wondering  why  one  man 
was  going  around  picking  up  this  culrissal 
number  of  hydrogen  containers.  They 
popped  tbe  question  to  Andrews  every  time 
he  brought  in  a  new  load,  and  he  deserves  a 
diploma  in  career  diplomacy  for  expertly 
ducking  these  questions, 

ctTSioerrr   asoitsss 

It  was  a  little  harder  for  him  to  duck  the 
questions  n^m  the  40  men  recruited  to  fill 
the   balloons. 

They  were  to  be  taken  near  tiie  Czech 
border  every  night,  a  6-bour  dnve  from 
Munich,  begin  launching  balloons  at  about 
midnight,  finish  work  at  4  a.  m..  tiken  get 
home  at  0.  Naturally  they  wanted  to  know 
where  they  were  going  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do. 

However,  after  getting  them  a  nice  new 
bus  in  which  to  ride  to  Uie  Catch  border 
every  day.  they  finally  signed  up  for  this 
mysterious  assignment. 

Another  problem  involved  In  sending  bal- 
loons into  Czechoslovakia  is  tl^t  It  is  such 
a  narrow  country  jou  can  casUy  overshoot 
the  mark.  In  other  words,  if  the  bailoocs 
drift  "oo  far,  they  land  In  Poland  where  Poles 
can't  read  tbe  Catch  leaflets.  Th^elore  it 
has  been  nccnsary  to  balance  a  payload  of 
pamphlets  against  the  wind  currents  in  order 
to  get  the  balloons  to  travel  the  right  dis- 
tance. It  has  been  necessary  to  shift  the 
launching  site  every  night,  depending  on 
the  winds.  For  this  reason,  we  never  know 
until  oar  meteorologist  give*  tbe  word 
arcmnd  noon  each  day  which  way  to  bead  o«r 
truck  caravan.  The  caravan  totals  nine 
trucks,  two  of  them  ao-tooners  carrying  hy- 
drogen cylinders,  balkxms.  3.000.000  lealleta. 
and  one  motor  generator  which  lights  up  the 
countryside  snllctently  to  aroose  every  farm- 
er in  the  ndghlxsiiood  but  not  sufBdently  to 
give  as  much  Ught  as  needed  for  th3  delicate 
operation  at  tying  the  noslea  cf  2.000  bal- 
looiiB  and  doing  It  tn  record  time. 

Tbe  reason  for  night  launchfngB  to  that 
the  balloons  are  scheduled  for  arrival  at  6 
to  8  a.  m.,  Just  as  the  Ceech  people  are  going 
to  work.  Two  types  of  balloons  are  being 
osed.  One  regular  rubber  balloon,  manu- 
factured by  Dewey  h  Almy.  carrying  a  load 
of  about  3>4  pounds,  or  3J300  leaflets. 

SPECIAL    BALLOOHS    USED 

The  Other  is  a  plilow-type  balloon  made  by 
General  Mills,  which  also  contributed  gen- 
erously of  its  eaperts  and  time  to  help  this 
operation.  The  pillow  balloon,  while  carry- 
ing a  lighter  load,  comes  down  to  earth  and 
bounces  aloog  the  ground  in  an  eerie  fsshion. 
bound  to  ezote  curiosity.  Across  its  side.  In 
large  red  letters  is  written  "Svoboda ',  which 
means,  freedom.  Incidentally.  Svoboda  Is 
the  name  of  Harold  Staasen's  grandfather 
and  It  is  especially  appropriate,  as  an  Asssr- 
Ican  of  part  Czech  descent,  tbat  be  Is  attend- 
ing this  launching. 

Nobody  should  get  the  idea  that  this 
frtendshlp  balloon  barrage  to  the  people  of 
Csechoslovakla  is  going  to  free  that  country 
overnight.  It  tent,  thou^  it  Is  especially 
tlmety  coming  as  tt  does  wlaen  tbe  Ceechs 
have  lmprls(H3.ed  American  newnnan  William 
Oatis  on  tnimped-vp  dkarges.  It  also  comes 
at  a  time  when  tmreet  tn  Caechoslo'vakla  hat 
reached  greater  Intensity  than  ever  ttefore. 

Bowever.  this  balloon  barrage  Is  merely  a 
teet— •  teet  of  what  Individual  Americans 
worklag  scptfrntely  tram  their  aovemment 
can  do  to  promote  paopi»-to-people  friend- 
slitp  aad  to  mate  tlie  Iron  curtain  a  lace 


paorAGAWBA  sAiacs  aouer 

Its  Sim  also  is  to  raise  doubts  m  ■atcllite 
minds  as  to  tbe  why  of  tiie  iron  curtaUi. 
Why  does  their  Government  refuse  them 
contact  with  the  free  peoples  of  the  west? 
What  b:is  Stalin  got  to  fear  from  eon  tact 
between  them  and  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world?  Wttat  is  he  ashamed  of?  In  brief, 
why  the  iron  curtainf 

Moscow,  of  course,  will  probably  tcrcam 
tiiat  this  is  a  violation  of  Intcmatlui^al  law 
or  that  we  are  droppU;g  poisonous  candy  to 
the  clUldren  of  Czechoslovakia  or  dlsseminst- 
lEg  anthrax,  wheat  rust,  potato  tugs,  or  other 
germs  In  bacteriological  warfare.  However, 
there's  no  International  law  forbidding  one 
country  to  launch  baiiocms  tn  another  coun- 
try; if  the  winds  carry  them  into  certsln 
other  counuies,  that^  p  law  of  nattire — not 
in  terns  tional  law. 


Ai^MSM  at  tW  ilMia»M»i  Oiif*!!  Dis- 
trict KiwmHii  CmwtaAtu  hy  Hot.  Ales- 
»m4a  Wiley,  I«t.  Tctotm  J.  Fmimj, 
aad  RobaUI  Reaf  bm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

m  THK  SENATS  OP  IHK  UWIZU  BTATtt 
Wednesday.  Augvai  15.  liil 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, August  13.  It  waa  my  pleuore  to 
address  the  dlstrici  oonvenUon  of  Ki- 
wanis  Intcroaiional  tn  Bismftrek, 
N.  Dak.,  on  the  subject  of  Ktwanis  an- 
swers the  challetMres  (rf  1951.  laskunan- 
ImotB  consent  that  tbe  text  of  tbis 
address  be  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoBA. 

I  have  in  my  tiaoda  also  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  Kiwanis  magazine,  of  Aogust 
1951.  This  ta  the  oonventkn  tasue  de- 
seriMng  the  principal  addresMs  and  res- 
olutions adopted  at  the  tfalrty-dxtb  eon- 
Tentlon  of  Klwanls  mteraational  in  June 
1S51.  at  St.  Louis.  Some  104)00  refds- 
tranta  were  on  hand  for  tbe  anventiaB. 
and  they  bed  not  only  tbe  ttme  oi  ttielr 
lives,  but  they  contributed  to  the  aosmd 
thlskiiiK  of  thta  Natkm  and  to  tbe  focos- 
tne  of  attention  on  important  national 
Issues. 

There  were  a  great  raaiay  important 
addressee  delivered  before  tbe  conven- 
tion, and  it  woald  be  dilBeult  indeed  to 
choose  from  amonc  tlioae  wiiicb  were  tbe 
most  stgnUlcant.  One  of  tlie  most  inter- 
esting, bowever.  in  my  oplidon,  was  de- 
livered by  Rer.  Terence  J.  Tlnlay.  of  St 
John  the  Evangelist  Cburch  oi  Ottawa. 
CsLnadA.  Tbis  address  pointed  out  tbe 
responsibility  which  eacb  of  us  has  to 
maintain  tbe  freedomi  of  wbieb  we  are 
faeir.  Whereas  most  addreeses  speak  of 
our  riehts,  thia  addres  rightly  spoke  of 
our  oldigatioos. 

Another  address  of  interest,  takint;  a 
tack  somewhat  different  from  tbe  usual 
discussion  of  the  subiject.  was  that  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan,  president  of 
tbe  Screen  ActoxB*  Oiriiri  This  address 
was  entitled  "Motion  Pictures  and  Tour 
Communis."  It  aiwwered  certain  falM 
naUom  wtiieta  are  being  spread  iniao- 
tionalljr  or  unintentianaBy  about  tti« 
motion-picture  Industry  and  about 
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wtao  are  member*  of  it  R  pointed  out 
tluit  Che  Afrtran  doeflu  ta  coatposed. 
tor  UMl  laric.  of  honest,  hard-wcoiclng. 
pAtrlottu  ftif  ihiiiii  vho  yidd  to  no 
gTOiiI»  in  th^  detotkn  to  this  country 
and  tn  their  Amertcaniam. 

I  Mk  wnenlmni»  cooaent.  therefore. 
ttiat  the  text  of  the  Rrieiend  PlnJay's 
•ddreM  and  Mr.  Rooakl  Rea«an's  ad- 
drcaa  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
R»coK»  f oUowinc  my  ovn  address. 

Tlwre  beinc  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ortered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
asfoilovs: 


WiUT.  or 

BAjTznaa     BxruMJCAic, 

Bmlokm    Coaoomx. 

Dakotas  DmEJCT. 

BsMAaoK.   N.  Dak.. 


or   itsi 

to  70a  la  tiMkiMi  ft  prlTiJac*  asd 

Ito  ipfi"  to  m  KlvanJa  district 

itioa  Is  Ilk*  oKWilnf  bome.     It  only 

Uka  y  11  day  tint  I  «m  prtTUc««d  to 

or  tiM  Wteoonnn-Uppcr  kOch- 

and  yd.  as  w«  r«ckc»i 

I  would  hMwm  to  roll  back  tba  pagca  18 

Taa;   tt  ia  a  z«al   hcmcoomlDf   for 


nu  tftrU  of  EtmmmiM  oM«etiwet 

ta  oar  ytttmrjmmw.  oar  talks  bcf  or* 

multad  afomid  the  ao-eaUod  ot>- 

laaUtuttoo.    I  think  tboee 

Dt   KlvaalB  an   great  stuff.     Tbey 

■a  lalated  ta  other  tanas.  tlOM  and 

lliiiwulmiil  hmnantty^  history. 

ba  nld  too  mach.  or  too 

tr  tha  sfrtrit  tzMttead  of  th« 

Is  ntaUaad  tn  thetr  aaytng. 

of.  a  ntUlsation  of.  a 
of.  tba  trotha  cotitatrwd  In 
any  IndlTldual 
to  mact  the  chaUcncca  of 
tf  s"wj  Klwanlan  ''•'■^">«  a  lirln; 
ta  vord  and  dead  of  tha  spirit  of 
tha  ofcjacts  of  Klvanls.  he  would  eontrlbute 
to  tha  silsqnf  y  at  tha  Ration  tn  no  Uttl<s 
It. 

oh)ccts  to  you: 
1.  lb  gtva  supiaaiaey  to  the  human  anil 
VintoaL  rathar  than  to  the  material  raluei 
at  Itfe.    (Tb0n  yoa  dlflerezitlate  our  way  of 
Ufa  from  eonraunm.) 

a.  Tb  KMmraga  the  daUy  UTlng  of  th» 
Ooldaa  Bale  la  oar  huaiaa  relationship!. 
(Tbtn  ydb  find  tha  "opea  saaanae"  to  real 
livta«.) 
a.  To  prtaaota  tha  tOoptitm  and  the  appU- 
(tf  h%bar  sodaL  business,  and  pro- 
•taadards.  (There  you  apply  the 
BwraUty  so  badly  needed  to  dally  UTln<.) 

a.  Tt>  aa^elop  by  precept  and  example  tive 
man  tatatUfaat.  affgreaaivc.  and  scrrloeable 
(That*  yoa  forf et  self  tn  tht 
at  the  Bapitttle.) 
a.  To  provlda  throogh  Klwania  clubs  a 
to  fona  enduring  trlend- 
to  reader  altralstt«  serrlce.  and  to 
bolld  batter  aoauaunttiea  (There  you  for- 
frt  aatf  sgala  la  the  intcreat  of  your  local 
toatty.  ta  getttng  rtd.  for  example,  of 
Bters.  and  racketeers.) 
t.  To  cooperate  ta  creating  and  UMlntaln- 
iBf  that  sooDd  poUBc  optnkm  and  high 
MaaltaK  vhleh  make  poealhla  the  increase 
ot  rlghtamameai.  JosUee.  patrtottaa.  and 
good  VUL  Cnare  yoa  Jdn  haada  with 
fMfeB  Of  kladrad  miad.  to  bring  the  truiu 
of  tba  ipint  lato  the  open.) 

.    nia  aialtafs  tor  a  rthtrth  of  wtoraUtf 

I  should  Itta  to  ipaak 

I  feel  to  be  a  Klwaals- 

'  to  tba  eballengas  taet^  Aaanca 

vcrtd.    Partepa  the 

>a  for  a  rsMrth  o< 

■  MfcMtjWa— ■onitty.   -nkat.laai 


In  both  the  national  and  Int^rr.n'.i  r.al 
spheres,  there  Is  conAldrrable   Indlcan  sn   of 

a  reUpae  In  rucb  mormllty.  I  *in  net  one 
of  those^  howeT«r,  who  tttlt  ttist  the  situa- 
tion U  all  frtm  and  dl»cour»gli\K  on  :r.e 
contrary,  toe  very  forcee  that  hcvp  bep:i 
disintegrating  society  have  set  m  rr.'.tiua 
cv>unterforc«s  that  &.-«  seeking  to  rebuild 

It  ta  the  aim  of  Klwanis  International  to 
■erre  as  one  of  the  jrreat  building  f  roes  en 
the  world  scene  by  making  the  "ob>>-'.s  '  or 
Klwanls  rttaj  in  the  Utcs  of  ita  members. 
If  you  and  I  would  be  adequate  in  servi-.g 
as  UidlTldual  builders,  we  must  learn  ab*  vit 
the  world  In  which  we  live,  ita  problems.  i:.d 
particularly  *e  must  learn  about  the  dis- 
integrating forces,  hew  to  combat  them  ^:.d 
then  go  to  work  and  do  the  Job  be'.ore  us 

Tht  atcnkemng  as  to  commumsm  <i".re-  l'J45 
Now.  what  about  the  challenge  Ir.  tlie 
world  scene?  When  hoettllties  can.e  to  .1:1 
end  In  1945  you  will  recall  there  was  r.o  pea.-e 
or  security.  Yet  our  leaders  had  tr.ougnt 
that  they  could  live  with  little  problem  trum. 
the  Commtinists.  Realization  came  o:.!y 
slowly  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were  out  t .) 
dominate  and  communtze  the  world  Wher- 
er»r  the  Red  Army  went  It  stayed.  a:.d 
wherever  It  stayed  the  Redj  created  a  brutal 
police  state  and  liquidated  the  opposition. 
Where  the  Red  Army  did  not  go  the  Com- 
mnnlste  used  other  methoda.  aeekin?  to 
PMietrate  and  take  over.  They  tnflltrated 
labor  tinlons.  organised  strikes,  published 
newspapers,  operated  r«llo  stations,  spread 
rumors  and  hctred,  and  pxaured  their  propa- 
ganda Into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Fr:i.".re 
and  Greece.  Italy  and  Turkey  were  slated  to 
t»  taken  OTer,  the  same  as  the  Baltic  states 
had  been. 

The  eonfliet  of  freedo-x   versus   slaif-y 

This  fvesented  a  problem  for  your  Govern- 
ment tn  Washington.  We  had  been  sucked 
into  two  world  wars.  The  American  pevipie 
would  have  preferred  to  have  followed  the 
policy  of  no  foreign  entanglements  laid  down 
^  President  Washington.  However  throusth 
the  Inventive  genius  of  man,  the  world  riad 
been  contracted  »o  that  every  nation  was 
In  every  other  nations  back  yard. 

We  knew  that  the  Kremlin  was  on  the 
march.  In  6  years  she  has  absorbed  7,5oO.OOO 
square  miles  of  new  territory  and  over  oOt.- 
000.000  people,  and  she  has  been  seeKmg  al-o 
to  sbsorb  Asia.  Already  she  has  taken  11. t' 
her  orbit  Poland,  the  Baltics.  Huni?a!-v,  R  - 
mania.  Bulgaria.  Albania.  Czechslovaicia  In 
these  states  not  only  national  freed>-ni  b  it 
Individual  liberty  have  gone  out  th«*  window. 
Even  in  1M6  we  saw  that  the  Soviet  And  I's 
satellites  had  been  interfering  viitn  t.-'.e 
work  of  the  United  Nations.  A  conflict  s,. •:; 
t>ecame  apparent — a  conflict  not  onlv  : 
Ideas  but  a  conflict  which  Involved  the 
liberties  of  the  free  peoples  of  earth  A  con- 
flict that  was  old— that  went  baclc  throusrh 
the  centuries  of  mankind  »  march  upward  - 
a  conflict  of  freedom  vers\j*  slavery 

Preaident  Roosevelt  thought  that  he  could 
deal  with  the  Kremlin  But  before  he  di<'(!. 
It  u  5aid  that  he  t)ecame  aware  of  h;«  mis- 
take The  Kremlin  blocked  our  land  a<ce.-;.s 
to  Berlin  so  we  were  put  to  the  adcUn  n  il 
cost  erf  the  airlift,  with  numerous  avi.iti»rs' 
lives  lost  and  some  »600. 000,000  spent 

Recvirnizing  the  interdependence  of  'iatiori 

The  statesmen  tn  Washington  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  something  had  to  b« 
done.  The  Charier  of  th«  United  .Nati>  r.s 
had  generated  the  hope  that  It  would  pro- 
vide a  deterrent  to  aggression  and  a  bulwark 
for  peace.  With  it  Lad  developed  the  h>  p« 
that  the  nations  would  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion resulting  In  economic  and  political  sta- 
bllliy  aoKRig  th4  signers  thereof.  Thinking 
people  had  come  to  realise  that  events  in 
othar  nations  would  Inevitably  have  an  ef- 
fect in  our  oarn  Nation;  war  anywhere  was 

or  epidemics 


In  ne  part  of  the  globe  were  dangerous  to 
an  ther  part  thereof.  All  this  had  broiight 
about  the  United  Nations  organization  as 
well  as  subsequent  acts  on  our  part,  Includ- 
ing the  Marshall  plan,  point  4  to  and  for 
underdeveloped  areas,  and  various  relief  pro- 
pram.'?  Mac.\rT.hur  In  Japan  made  the  80.- 
Oii'iOOO  Japanese  people  friends  and  allies. 
Our  oorupation  of  Western  Germany  made 
It  }-wjsstble  that  the  people  m  our  zone  would 
enji'V  liberty  and  economic  health,  which  was 
R  tr«mend'.!vi.s  cimtrast  to  what  the  German 
people  were  experiencing  in  the  Russian  zone. 

So  ^eal  Cicape  irom  icar  except  by  coUective 
action 

Tlip  .American  people  wanted  to  live  in 
pt.ice.  but  they  knew  that  they  could  not 
live  1:.  p^^ace  unless  America  was  secure. 
The  real  problem  that  confronted  .\merlca 
WIS  hi;w  to  go  about  bringing  about  security 
aid  peace  In  pre-1940,  the  French  people 
h.id  laLielv  thought  the  Maglnot  Line  would 
give  them  security.  We  ourselves  had 
th  jught  that  two  oceans  would  automatically 
save  us  frura  war.  We  now  know  that  there 
U  r.o  real  escape  from  war  unless  It  could 
be  found  through  nations  joiuing  together. 
dedicarlniz  tnemselves  to  peace  and  creating 
suiHcient  might  to  deter  any  aggressor. 

We  had  hoped,  as  I  said,  that  the  United 
Nations  would  do  the  Job.  but  It  has  no  law- 
making power  and  no  enforcement  power. 
Russia  s  veto  has  stymied  the  UN  Security 
Council.  We  had  seen  how  the  Soviet  Union 
had  more<3ver  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter  time  and  time  again.  Each  na- 
tion (and  the  Soviet  was  one  of  them)  had 
solemnly  promised  to  refrain  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity or  political  Independence  of  any  state. 
Yet  we  had  seen  how  by  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  the  Kremlin  took  over  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Albania,  the  fialtics, 
Ea.stern  Germany,  and.  finally,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I'npc'tance  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
We  had  been  developing  both  peaceful 
and  military  use  of  the  atom  bomt  since 
Hiroshima;  we  had  taken  vigorous  acUon  in 
r.»47  when  we  went  to  the  asBlsta  ice  of 
Greece  and  Turkey.  That  was  a  very  mpor- 
ta;:'  s'ep.  It  stopped  the  Russians  Ir.  their 
tri'-ks.  particularly  in  Communist-ii.vaded 
Greece.  Thfse  two  nations  are  on  th-  flank 
vt  Ru^la,  and  If  the  Russlaos  shot  !d  at- 
t.'.'npi  tL  take  Europe,  we  could  penetrute  the 
underbelly  of  that  continent  through  those 
iiAtiun'i.  Airfields  In  Greece  and  Darkey 
c  .;d  jut  out  of  business  R'jssia's  g  isoltne 
s'.niply  m  Grozny.  Baku,  and  In  Rum  mta. 

We  knew  that  postwar  Europe's  ec<  nomlc 
and  Industrial  sy.stem  had  been  pret'y  well 
sn  t  to  pieces  by  the  havoc  of  war.  MlUiona 
or  .^.omes  had  been  destroyed.  As  a  conse- 
q  jence  the  Marshall  plan  came  Into  exist- 
ence I  Wis  in  Europe  In  1947  I  ha  e  just 
re-  irned  trom  Europe  a  few  weeks  iijjo.  I 
Wis  dnrti.,:  this  last  trip  in  Greece  and 
T'.rkev  al.^i.  and  I  am  here  to  report  »e  have 
s.<.ed  Eurt'pe  and  Greece  and  Turke-  from 
beme  t.»ken  over  by  the  Ru:5sians.  W;  have 
resu-icitated  their  economies.  We  have 
brouttht  back  a  spirit  or  will  to  resist  Yes, 
It  has  cost  money,  but  I  look  upon  tne  In- 
vestment much  as  I  do  the  paying  of  Insur- 
ance premiums  on  my  house  and  property. 
We  .shall  probably  spend  somethin.;  like 
«a  000,000  000  to  a.d  and  rearm  these  coun- 
tries this  next  year.  This  Is  approximately 
3  ;)errent  of  our  national  Income,  wf  Ich  Is 
something  like  $234,000,000,000. 

In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
otherwise  I  know  that  there  are  thos^  who 
disai^ree  with  me.  But  a  hen  you  thlnl  what 
another  war  would  mean,  when  you  think 
what  has  happened  to  those  countries  that 
Russia  has  taken  over.  I  feel  sincerely  that 
for  the  present  at  least  that  there  is  no  other 
course  than  to  get  ready  and  gM  thoaa  vteo 
will  dfht  with  us  ready  also.    That  Is  wtw« 
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««  are  doing  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  the  aid  programa.  Tou  know  that  our 
policy  Is  to  seek  to  build  healthy  eoaBamlaa 
In  our  allied  nations  without  Injurlag  oar 
own:  to  buUd  a  coUcetlre  dafensc  through 
the  United  Natknia.  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  the  Bio  Pact;  to  help  other  na- 
tions arm  themselves  tor  defense.  We  lie- 
lleve  that  the  Kremlin  knows  no  other  lan- 
guage except  force  and  the  presence  at  Soroe. 

The  nature  of  the  Communiat  foe 

Let  us  analyze  a  bit  more  closely  precisely 
the  force  against  which  we  have  taken  these 
costly  steps.  It  constitutes  the  foremost  dis- 
integrating force  on  the  world  scene.  It  Is 
a  force  which  expresses  itself  In  many  ways; 
militarUy.  it  expresses  Itself  In  the  powerful 
R<Kl  army,  the  largest  standing  army  In  the 
world,  consisting  of  175  divisions,  easily  In- 
creased by  moblllxatlon  to  5.000,000  men. 
plus  the  forces  of  the  satellite  states. 

Politically,  it  expressed  Itself  In  the  Com- 
munist International,  whose  headquarters  tn 
Moscow,  send  out  Instruction  for  the  Inter- 
national conspiracy  aimed  at  violent  revolu- 
tion against  other  orders  and  nations. 

Psychologically  tt  expresses  Itself  In  a  war 
of  Ideas  against  all  of  the  values  of  the  west — 
against  Christianity,  against  the  concept  that 
man  is  more  than  a  brute  material  force. 
ajralnst  the  concept  that  there  is  more  to 
life  than  class  warfare  and  the  lust  for  power. 

Economically,  communiun  expi  eases  Itself 
In  cutthroat  competition  by  mass  cheap 
goods,  produced  by  slave  labOT.  flooding  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Steps  the  vaest  has  taken  against  this  force 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  the  peoples  of  the 
west  have  only  slowly  awakened  to  this 
threat  to  their  way  of  life.  Gradually  they 
have  set  up  their  bulwark  to  defend  their 
institutions.  It  took  the  North  Korean  in- 
vasion of  June  1960.  and  the  Red  Chinese 
invasif.n  later  on,  to  fully  alert  many  lialve 
people  to  the  danger  of  world  communism. 

Here  in  this  country,  it  was  only  after  a 
long  series  of  shocking  doniestlc  revelations 
that  many  people  in  liigh  places  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  this  constitutional  Republic  of 
ours  was  In  danger. 

What  were  those  revelations?  Well,  take 
the  story  ctf  Alger  Hiss,  who  waa  Secretary - 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  in 
San  Francisco  which  set  up  the  International 
charter,  Alger  Hiss  who  later  tunted  out  to  be 
a  perjurer. 

Consider  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Bentley. 
who  had  two  college  degrees  trat  who  was 
willing  to  sell  her  country  out  and  who  has 
since  seen  the  "light." 

The  story  of  Judith  Coplon.  who  worked  in 
a  high  pxDsltlon  In  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  proceeded  to  ttim  over 
our  secrets  to  a  Red  agent. 

The  story  of  Klaus  Puchs,  the  notorious 
British  atomic  spy. 

The  story  of  aaaorted  American  atomic 
espionage  agents — two  of  whom  are  now 
awaiting  death  in  the  electric  chair. 

The  story  of  William  Remington,  who  was 
sctually  cleared  of  disloyalty  cherges  and 
was  later  proven  to  be  guilty  of  those  very 
charges. 

ThcFC  and  other  erpoa^  have  shown  the 
American  people  the  absolute  importance 
of  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  internal  se- 
curity law  tf  we  would  keep  this  Nation  free. 

Don't  get  the  Idea  that  all  the  leading 
Reds  have  been  taken  eare  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  Red 
conspiracy,  like  the  most  dangerous  part  oi 
an  iceberg.  Is  the  part  you  cannot  see.  It  te 
underground,  functioning  secretly  and 
swiftly  for  the  Kremlin's  will. 

Ltmffatioits  on  America's  rejottrces 

Now.  my  friends.  I  ne  ?d  hardly  tell  you  that 
jour  American  budget  la  today  heavily 
strained  by  domestic  ami  foreign  costs  of 
coothatlng  commiinlsm.  The  Ameican  tax- 
payer today  Is  beiuilng  under  the  heavlsst 
burden  in  our  peacetime  history.  He  knows 
and  his  Government  should  know  that  he 


eaaoo*  carry  the  rest  of  the  world  on  his 
ahooktars,  Itnanrlally.  poUtlcaBy.  or  mlll- 
tortty.  Be  knows  that  each  nation  moat  do 
Its  part,  must  eoetrlbiito  its  proportloaate 
share,  ualfke  In  Korwa.  whare  Uncle  Sam  has 
carried  an  unduly  heavy  share.  The  tax- 
payar,  too.  knows  that  la  many  Instances. 
ooaalderahle  amoonts  at  the  money  whkdi 
he  has  paid  for  by  his  hard-earned  taacss  have 
been  dlsrtpated    equandered  down  ratholM. 

Meanwhile,  aoosd  projects  In  our  own 
eowntry  have  often  been  rejected;  projects 
like  the  Gnat  Lakes  ■at.  Lawrence  seaway, 
vrtilch  would  mean  so  much  to  our  ovm  fu- 
ture (tevelopmcnt  here  In  Ntsth  Dakota  and 
In  nelghbOTlng  States. 

In  approaching  the  foreign -aid  problem,  we 
must  ever  Ijear  in  mind  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 
•Tf  any  provide  not  for  his  own  and  especially 
for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith  and  ts  worse  than  the  Infidel." 

If  we  are  adequate  to  our  own  needs,  ve 
will  be  ftnfllUng  that  basic  spiritual  con- 
cept. Meanwhile,  however,  there  are  other 
fronts  on  which  we  can  answer  the  challenge 
to  public  and  private  morality  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you  earlier  In  the  address. 

Combafia^  disiaXe^atin^  intmoral  forces 
You  and  I  know  frcm  the  headlines  In 
recent  months  that  the  reveiattoca  about 
commtinlsm  in  our  midst  have  been  matched 
by  the  shocking  stories  of  moral  dlalntegra- 
tlon.    A  few  of  these  readily  come  to  mind: 

1.  The  story  of  shady  Influence  in  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation — the  sell- 
ing of  Govmiment  favors  for  mink  coats, 
de^  freesem,  etc. 

2.  The  story  of  crime  and  corruption  tn 
America's  cities,  which  we  of  the  crime  com- 
mittee have  brought  before  the  pyblic  view. 

3.  The  story  of  the  mass  breaking  of  the 
traditional  code  ol  honor  at  West  Point,  our 
Nation's  military  academy. 

4.  And  a  great  number  of  other  Lnstantea 
of  moral  breakdown. 

Now  what  ia  the  eaase  of  these  develop- 
ments? It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  after 
every  war.  there  ts  a  certain  moral  let- 
down. It  Is  not  enougji  to  say  that  modem 
society  has  tMcome  so  complex  that  Indi- 
viduals often  loae  their  foothold,  so  to 
speak. 

Excuses  and  alibis  to  Justify  our  Inac- 
tion— yoxirs  and  mine — will  hardly  sufllce  to 
change  the  present  picture. 

The  home,  the  church,  the  school 
What  you  and  I  have  to  do  as  Klwanlans 
and  as  leaders  in  our  communities  ts  to 
recogniai  our  personal  respoDsibillties.  You 
know,  n»y  friends,  that  there  are  three  great 
ttxcea  In  the  life  of  every  community.  They 
are:  (a)  the  home.  (b>  the  church,  (c)  the 
school. 

If  those  three  forces  Ixeak  down:  tf  they 
fail  to  inculcate  particularly  in  the  Nation's 
youth  the  need  fcH*  high  moral  action,  then 
the  sort  of  situation  revealed  in  recent  head- 
lines is  almost  inerltable.  Wh&t  I  urge  you. 
therefore,  to  do.  my  frioids,  and  what  I  feel 
U  my  responsibility  to  do  as  an  Individual 
citlaen  Is  to  help  make  the  home,  the  chmch. 
and  the  school  more  adequate  to  meet  their 
duties.  Each  of  these  places  must  become  a 
vital  constriKtive  force  tn  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual citl&£'n. 

The  lesiions  we  learn  st  mother's  knee;  the 
lessons  we  leam  from  our  minister;  the  les- 
sons we  learn  frc«n  our  school  teacbcca, 
should  be  the  type  that  prevU>us  generations 
would  leam  fro;a  those  celebrated  McOuf- 
fey  Readers,  wherein  youngsters  were  taught 
the  need  for  rlghteotis  conduct,  for  the  high- 
est standards  of  thinking  and  living.  That  Is 
not  an  "old -fashioned  approach";  that  Is 
plain  h<Hic  sense  for  1951  and  sny  year. 

The  Constitution,  America's  greatest 
contribution 

The  home,  the  church,  and  the  schools 
must  cooperate  moreover  in  raisiog  the  &ights 
of  our  people  so  that  we  wUl  all  see  that  we 


have  been  blisaiil  with  a  paarl  ot  great  price; 
namely,  the  Ooostltutlon  oT  the  United 
States.  This  great  doeumcot.  with  the  BUI 
of  Rights,  u  by  far  Amarloa'a  greataat  em- 
trtbution  to  the  workfa  dvUlaattoa. 

Why?  BecatMB  tt  set  up  for  the  first  tioM 
in  world  history  a  tripartite  systam  of 
cheeks  and  balaa<»a  whereby  power,  Instead 
of  being  oentraUaed  tn  the  hands  of  one  p**t\ 
or  group  who  coald  abuae  tt.  waa  divided 
among  three  separato  and  ooequal  branches 
of  government — teftdattve.  executive,  and 
JudldaL 

On  first  glance,  one  might  not  think  that 
this  system  is  so  unique  or  Important,  and 
yet  If  you  win  reflect  for  a  moment,  my 
frtenda.  you  irtU  see  why  tt  Is  so  valuable. 
In  other  cotmtrles  power  became  autocratic 
and  eentrallaed.  In  prewar  Japan.  It  waa 
lodged  exclusively  In  the  militarist  cUqtie; 
In  Russia  tt  is  in  the  crafty  hands  of  Jusef 
Stalin  and  the  Polttbaro  gang;  In  other  lan<ta, 
it  til  In  one  class  or  a  king  or  a  dictator. 

But  tn  this  ootmtry,  no  single  Individual 
or  group  controls.  Bach  group  ta  checked  and 
twlanced  by  other  groups,  ao  as  to  prevent 
abases. 

If  there  la  crlnw  or  eorruptlon  tn  a  com- 
munity, there  will  be  f  courageous  news- 
paper  which  vrlU  Bg^  tt.  A  minister  wfll 
rise  in  the  pulpit  agalnat  tt.  A  chamber  ot 
conuneroe.  Klwanls  dab,  an  Amniean 
Legion  poat.  a  VPW  post,  a  wooum's  dob 
will  Individually  and  eollaetlTriy  servv  aa  a 
force  to  fight  the  menace  to  their  eonma- 
nlty.  This  Is  what  la  mauit  hy  the  ehack- 
and-balanoe  proeaas  en  tha  eoaunusttr 
level. 

Thla  Is  what  we  most  hava  laor*  at  U  w 
want  to  keep  Amertea  tree. 

80  long  aa  there  la  trae  coiBpetltloa  of 
iOMs;  free  competttkm  of  eeonamle.  politi- 
cal, yea.  even  reUgloas  thought,  w  ol  this 
Naxlon  will  ocntlnua  to  enjoy  ths  great 
bleaaln^B  which  have  baen  oars  since  Uw 
founding  of  the  BepohUe. 

CoaehuiOK 

My  friends.  I  wmt  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  of  being  with  you  today.  As  X 
have  {.revlously  stated,  it  la  always  a  Joy 
to  return  to  Klwanls.  One  of  the  great  ex- 
periences of  my  life  wa«  to  aerve  In  1933  aa 
district  governor  for  Wlaoonstn-Upper  Mich- 
igan. Those  were  the  dark  days  of  the  de- 
pression. 

It  is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  those  days 
will  never  return.  We  can  make  sure  that 
they  will  not  return  by  preserving  the  great 
values  of  which  I  have  spoken  today,  by 
striving  for  a  rebirth  of  ptdsllc  and  private 
morality.  In  that  way.  America,  on  the 
home  scene  and  in  the  International  scene. 
may  continue  to  play  her  great  role  of 
leadership. 

Thank  you. 

[Prom  the  Klwanls  mags  line  of  August  1951 1 
FsiXDOM,  Oxm  IUHxarrsMcx 
(By  Rev.  Terence  J.  Flnlay) 
EKuing  the  years  of  my  membership  In 
Kiwtinls  I  have  always  been  impressed  by 
the  appropriate  and  suggestive  therries  which 
have  been  given  us  year  by  year  through 
the  executive  oOcers.  Never  has  there  been 
any  finer  than  the  one  given  us  this  year  and 
being  used  for  this  International  conven- 
tion— Freedom  Is  Not  Free.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  those  living  tieside  churcli  bciia 
grew  so  accustomed  to  their  ringing  that  they 
fall,  after  a  while,  to  notice  them.  This  is 
also  true  of  some  of  the  great  bell  notes  con- 
tained in  the  words  "democracy  '  and  'free- 
dom." These  worda.  with  their  tremendous 
Implications,  have  through  frequent  i^«  be- 
come BO  familiar  to  the  people  on  this  North 
American  continent  that  we  are  in  grave 
dango-  of  taking  our  democracy  and  f reedooa 
for  granted.  Therefore,  tt  Is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  that  we  be  jolted  out  of  our  in- 
diifereiicc  t>y  our  theme.  Freedom  Is  Mot 
Free. 


Ft  ♦ 
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What  to  fnadwnT  Hot«  to  od«  deftnlUon. 
ft  to  ttot  abUttr  o<  •  man  to  Ut«  tito  IU« 
complttctT  aiMl  unrwtiictcdly  Let  me 
bMtcn  «>  mM.  tbto  tfwfcun  must  oerer 
<|i«CBcr«t«  tato  UccDM.  We  have  a  verir 
gn***r»f  Uluauation  of  tbe  rnUUM  of  freedom 
given  to  la  m  tbe  Bible.  Here  to  a  young 
Ban  vlM  WM^bt  hto  freedom  from  aU  ttonte 
ties  tnit  mpoosttaUitlca.  He  took  Mi  tbare 
of  hto  tn^Ritanc*  from  bto  fatber  and  went 
awaf  tnto  a  far  oountry.  There  he  went 
out  wtth  tlw  kind  M  frtCDda  he  wanted  to  gc> 
vtth.  Be  lived  Jint  aa  be  wanted  to  live 
Be  mtfulfMI  hlmeetf  In  every  paaaloa.  He 
did  what  toe  wanted  to.  He  was  tree  and 
ttoa  poor  fool  ended  by  being  a  eU^-e.  wlUi- 
crat  any  akoncy  and  without  hto  fair  weather 
trtan*.  Be  found  hUnaelf  with  the  beasts 
at  tb*  lli'M  and  soufht  to  aattofy  hkt  hxin«;er 
with  ttoi  craMa  thrown  to  the  swine.  It  was 
»wg(»  fP9  Kr«  toML  "Be  came  to  himself."  He 
naUaad  bow  fooUsh  he  had  been  and  satd. 
-X  wlU  arlae  and  fo  to  my  father's  house  - 
That  was  tbe  !r'c*""«"t  ^^  *  °**  ^*  ^^^ 
blm— a  life  ot  real  and  lastlxxc  trcedom- 

Toa  ■■•  vbat  I  am  drtvlnc  at.  Freedom  to 
not  ftwe.  It  means  dtodpane.  DtadpUne  U 
a  wonS  we  are  not  particularly  fOMl  of  In 
otv  countrt*— Te«  eren  tbougb  we  bate  aU 
tflctatcnhlpa.  with  ttoetr  eone^Uon  oC  dls- 
ftl)jf^.a«i  doty  to  tbe  state  as  tbe  highest 
•oalwa  mart  adtaatt  that  tbey  have  dlsd- 
»w..lit  tbair  paopto  to  an  idea  and  that  to 
why  ttoty  V*  «ttoi«  cBtbu^Mctlc  and  a«- 


toiay  bdtoC  tbat  w<e  or  ttoe  democracies 
ttoe  fkwe  pnpl*  or  tbe  world  sfaooki  team 
baitf  taMOB  of  dtadpUne.  There  are  far 
asBj  ptiTrt^  ^  both  our  eoontrlea  who 
anttmw  about  tb^r  rt^ts  aa  indl- 
^^^  Id  be  mere  eooccmed  with 
te  tiMto  duties  and  rcspoosibilities 
itry.  ttoelr  ebureb,  and  their 
X  fi.Mirii  that  tbey  do  not  seem 
or  eTl«^"iri  hot  ttoey  are  afaeo- 
tf  we  arc  to  sorvtve. 
a  wllimiieii  of  Franee  who  sent 
to  o&e  <tf  hto  doae  friends  In 
rtaoee  f elL  Be  said.  "Tdi  aU 
tB  iifTtra  why  Prance  feU. 
tea  bWTi  ber  peopto  kwkcd  on 
tblng ■  8be  Kr*— ""^  compia- 
OA  ttoe  state  as  an  everUst- 
tram  which  she  could  get 
^  and  five  nothing.  She  thought 
of  bw  rights  than  her  duties — every 
«(  France  did— and  then  France  feU." 
S  weeks  m^  a  brlgadtor  general  of 
Marine  Corps  arrived  back 
after  0  months  in  Korea.  Re 
and  aakcd  far  hto  opinions 

^  ^  jfrcHs  of  tbe  campaign.    Be 

_       btmtly!~'^  will  venttire  no  opinion. 

1  «|ll  tea  yoa  this,  we  are  up  against  a 

_  lultilesi  en«sy.    I  come  back  to 

comcry  and  I  And  tbat  what  the  Amer- 

want  to  do  to  ttght  a  war  without 

everyone  to  trying  to  get 

faUow  to  carry  tbe  burden."    Those 

My  words,  but  tbey  are  just  as  ap- 

to  my  country  as  to  ytmra.    We  all 

to  be  malBrteil  forclbty  and  bluntly 

M  not  free. 

vto  raiora  to  oar  eooBtrtoa  after 

tmA  Marly  atvmya  rawlnd  us  that 

to  lt«a  In  tba  freest  pare 

f«  tot  OS  forgec  tbat  this 

puccbaeadby  tbe  aacrlflees 

I  bMlrra  tbat  wttb  all  ttt 

IB  ot  goivemment 

We  In  Canada  are 

fact  Ibat  w  can  traee  oar  free- 
it  back  to  ttoa  tine  of 

,  tt  aboold  be  a  siMree  of 

far  M  to  iiiaiMUg  tbat  we  are 

by   tbto 

alway* 

We 

at 


Ufa  aa  aa 


tbto 


ifc 


^PNV^HWteS  as  i^w  i^^^^i 


wl««  pledged  to  support  that  kind  .  t  ^  v- 
onment.  Let  u«  se*  that  we  do  it  Thprf 
are  alwavs  thoe*  who  are  critic il  of  the  Cf"v- 
emmeat.  but  it  has  been  sAid  th.Ai  a  pi?-  pi»' 
only  receive  the  kind  of  government  th.it 
they  deserve. 

Are  we  showing  in  our  actioiw  the  tnre'.;- 
rlty  and  the  wider  vision  that  we  expect  tr  ni 
our   elected    Representatives^ 

Otir  freedom  to  bound  up  in  our  spiri:v;a: 
inheritance,  for  faliii  fLMiars  freevi.  tr..  a:.d 
without  faith  there  can  be  no  freed  in  !  he 
reIiglo<is  freedom  we  enjoy  in  America  wis 
purchased  by  the  sacrihces  of  thi^*^  ear;-,- 
settlers  who  came  f n.  m  Europe  deterr.iinecl 
to  establl&h  their  homes  and  briui:  up  their 
children  In  a  new  atmosphere  I'he  enrly 
churches  were  built  becau.-e  the  pev  pie  real- 
laec  the  neces&ity  of  worship  They  k.i;ew 
that  It  wasn  t  enough  to  h.'»ve  t.X'd  cl  :-h- 
iRg,  and  shelter,  they  needed  sometl.nig 
more — tbe  opportunity  of  worshiping:  G>  d 
according  to  their  own  particular  custum 
One  of  the  tragedies  of  our  day  is  th.it  so 
many  of  our  people  have  forgotten  that  we 
ewe  our  freedom  cf  worship  to  those  early 
pioneers. 

What  we  need  Is  not  a  w=.t<red-down  wealt. 
or  divided  Christianity,  but  a  stronz,  mili- 
tant, united  Christianity  to  preserve  cur 
freedom  and  point  the  way  to  the  paths  of 
toTie  peace.  A  Canadian  told  me  only  a  little 
while  a^  of  an  experience  that  he  had  dur- 
Init  the  midst  of  the  blitz  on  Britain  He 
entered  a  large  home  in  London  which  had 
been  hit  during  the  raid  and  badly  damaged. 
He  saw  thto  Inscription  over  the  fireplace: 
"Peace  to  for  those  strong  enough  to  defeid 
U  ■■  We  should  be  tragically  aware  oi  this 
truth  by  now. 

Lets  keep  it  that  way. 

|From  the  Kiwanis  magazine  of  .^U2iiy  19:1 1 
Motion  Picrrars  \.nd  Yol-b  CoMMtNiTT 

(By  Ronald  Reagan) 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  as  a  tmvel  nar- 
rator would  talk  about  a  very  strange  and 
foreign  land.  But  it  is  a  foreign  land  which 
has  more  actual  press  coverage  th.i;i  ai.v 
other  locality  in  the  world  except  the  Capit.1 
in  Washmgton,  D  C  S<jme  450  curresp  inci- 
ents  cover  the  daily  actn-ities  of  the  n:jtu,n- 
picture  industiy  m  HoilywcKd.  Calif  Y>'t 
thto  remains  the  lea.sr  discovered  place  ;  ii 
earth. 

Probably  more  misconceptions  and  n.i.si:.- 
formation  exist  about  the  people  I  w  rit  with. 
the  people  in  my  industry  and  my  town. 
than  any  other  spot  on  earth  Part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  among  these  450  i.ews. 
paper  people  that  are  there  doing  an  h  iifst 
Job  of  gathering  and  reporrang  news  we  h.i-  e 
attracted  many  camp  followers.  Thfse  arn 
people  who  do  not  have  the  journaksti  ri- 
tegrlty  to  go  through  the  task  of  gar  hen  ..; 
and  reporting  news  honestly.  With  ;.;••  i 
few  hundred  newsworthy  names  to  deal  with 
every  day  and  a  column  to  fill,  they  hav? 
Chosen  the  easy  path  of  gossip  They  have 
the  mtotaken  idea  that  the  American  rjfne 
want  to  hear  the  worst  instead  of  tt.e  h«-t 
And  when  they  are  hardpressed  to  hll  tt.eir 
columns,  they  Invent  what  does  not  happ*.'n 
The  result  to  that  among  you  and  y  iir 
communities  and  uut  through  Amen -a  n-'r^- 
extots  an  Ides  that  the  people  of  ni'  ti^^n  !•:<•- 
ttires  are  crazy,  extravagant,  immoral  n.;is..-'. 
and  are  flitting  from  c  ne  husband  cr  wi:e  •  j 
the  other,  with  no  regard  for  each  .tne-. 
There  extou  also  the  idea  that  If  we  are  m- 
tarcated  in  politics  at  all.  it  is  becuj.»e  we 
are  Communists. 

The  staiemenU  I  have  Just  made  are  ii  it 
out  of  my  own  mind  but  are  the  resua  o:  .i 
survey  to  And  out  what  you  people  do  thi.-.K 
about  tbose  of  us  in  Hollywood  Conse- 
qtiently.  you  will  be  s  little  surprised  to  learn 
tbat  the  people  of  motioa  pictures  are  n  t 
tbe  troubadours,  the  strolling  players  who 
used  to  eoooe  Into  your  town  and  live  out  of 
a  trunk  for  a  week  and  then  pass  on.     Being 


rt  p.\rt  ot  the  community  now,  and  because 
tlu  inochanltal  nature  of  motion  plcttires  to 
.t, .  ciifflcult.  they  have  to  go  to  work  l:i  the 
ni  rnmg  UKe  everyone  else,  and  they  come 
h  :ne  in  the  evening  like  everyone  else. 
The-,  have  lawn.s  to  mow  and  they  own  their 
o*n  homes.  Seventy  percent  of  them  are 
huh-schooS  graduates  or  better,  as  a:;alnst 
the  riiitlor.al  average  of  28  percent.  Seventy- 
nine  [lercent  of  the  people  In  my  mdtistry 
are  married.  TO  percent  to  their  Qrst  hus- 
band or  wile.  70  percent  of  them  have  chil- 
dren. 85  percent  of  them  are  regular  mem- 
bers   and     attendants    at    the    churches    of 

Tliey  ronstitute  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion if  Lc^  .Angeles.  Tbey  contribute  an- 
nually 12  percent  of  all  the  money  in  Los 
A- celes  that  Is  contributed  to  charity. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  personnel  m  the 
n^'tinn -picture  business  were  in  the  .\rmed 
Forces  In  the  last  war. 

Well,  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the  things 
ab.iut  our  community  that  make  us  rather 
pr  ud  Some  of  the  things  we  feol  a  little 
badly  about  We  feel  badly  that  the  divorce 
rate  m  Hollywood  is  29'->i»  percent.  We  feel 
w  rse  that  the  national  average  is  40  percent. 
We  wuh  that  the  rest  of  the  country  could 
c.itch  up  with  us. 

Because  the  public  has  a  misconception 
about  us  and  because  there  Is  so  much 
apathy  about  us,  certain  enemies  of  ours — 
enemies  of  democracy  and  our  way  of  life — 
think  they  have  found  a  leak  in  the  dike. 
Tl.ey  have  found  a  way  to  attack  some  of  our 
.■Knierican  institutions  and  our  American 
principles  by  way  of  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry What  we  must  all  learn  to  that  you 
can  r  lise  a  freedom  any  place  without  losing 
frft'ciom  every  place. 

l:  you  are  going  to  let  one  segment  of 
sxiety  or  one  area  of  the  country  become 
nialiijned  without  Inslstln;  that  the  truth  be 
kn"wn,  all  other  segments  and  areas  are 
subject  to  similar  fates. 

You  Know  that  the  Communists  have  tried 
to  Invade  our  Industry  and  that  we  have 
fought  them,  to  the  point  where  we  now  have 
them  licked  But  there  are  other  more  in- 
sid;  'US  and  less  obvious  inroads  being  made 
a'  our  democratic  institutions  by  way  of 
tiie  motion-picture  Industry.  For  example, 
no  Industry  has  been  picked  for  such  discrim- 
inatory taxes  as  have  the  individuals  in  the 
industry  of  motion  pictures,  and  you  don't 
realize  that  because  the  average  citizen  to 
too  prone  to  say,  "They  are  all  overpaid  In 
Hollywood,  so  let  it  go  at  that,"  but  if  they 
can  get  away  with  it  there,  it  is  aimed  at 
ycur  p.jcketbooK  and  you  are  next. 

Another  one  of  the  insidious  infiltrations 
and  the  worst  on  our  American  freedom  is  by 
Way  ot  censorship.  There  isn  t  an  American 
Wiho  wouldn't  stand  up  and  strike  back  at 
t.'^e  imposition  of  controls  on  our  freedom  of 
J  if^.s  and  freedom  of  speech,  and  yet  here, 
I.  r  the  last  15  years,  we  have  been  permitting 
i'  i."i  ipite  of  a  self-imposed  production  code 
bv  the  m'nlon-plcture  Industry.  We  have 
political  censorship  in  8  States  and  over  2C0 
ci'ies  in  the  United  States. 

Dt.>  vou  realize  that  we  are  raising  an  en- 
tire generation  of  Americans  in  this  way  to 
assume  that  it  is  all  right  for  someone  to  tell 
tr.«'ni  what  they  can  see  and  hear  from  a  mo- 
ti  M-picture  screen''  Isn't  it  a  rather  short 
.«^tep  trom  there  when  they  have  grown  up  to 
tell  those  same  people.  "Well,  we  might  go 
just  a  little  further.  It  to  all  right  for  us  to 
tell  you  what  you  can  read."  And  from 
tliere  you  don't  have  very  far  to  go  to  telling 
them  what  they  can  say  and  then  what  they 
cm  think 

I  wanted  tc  correct  the  misconceptions 
abiiut  Hollywood  so  you  could  take  a  word 
or  two  of  It  back  to  your  communities  be- 
cause this  to  your  struggle,  not  alone  ours. 
The  reason  I  want  to  say  all  of  this  to  yc'i 
and  ask  you  «o  uke  it  back  to  your  communi- 
ties Is  because  we  feel  thst  we  are  operating 
In   the  twst  manner  of  tree  enterprlM,  be- 
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cauee  never  once  has  our  Industry  asked  for 
Government  aid  nor  any  subsidy  of  any  kind. 
We  still  stand  today  as  one  of  the  greatest 
fields  of  opportunity.  We  are  in  the  Amer- 
ican way.  You  can  come  into  our  field  and 
the  heights  are  unlimited,  baaed  only  upon 
your  ability  and  your  talent. 

We  feel  that  you  people  should  Join  us 
now  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  some  of  these 
freedoms,  some  of  these  American  principles 
that  are  being  nibbled  away  through  our 
industry.  In  short,  we  would  Uke  to  Invite 
you  to  be  on  our  side  because  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  on  your  side  for  a  Tery  long 
time. 


AppEcatioa  «(  Vilfisca  Fanaert  Tekp^MC 
Ca.  for  am  R£A  Lou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  ^ugtut  IS.  1351 

Mr.  GILLFrTE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  REA  program  and  what  it 
could  do  for  the  farmers  in  my  State  of 
Iowa  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. During  this  long  period  in  which 
I  have  supported  the  program  in  the 
Congress  and  as  a  private  citiaen,  I  have 
seen  it  accomplish  much  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  many  rural  communities 
by  helping  the  farmers  provide  them- 
selves With  low-cost,  dep^idable  electric 
pcwer.  This  accomplishment  in  rural 
electrification  is  one  reason  why  Ibe- 
came  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  rural 
telephone  loan  program  which  was  en- 
acted 2  3rears  ago. 

Experience  through  the  years  has 
demonstrated  tbe  fundamental  interde- 
pendence which  exists  between  farmers 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Vxx  that 
reason  all  of  us  have  had  to  be  concerned 
with  efforts  to  achieve  higher  agricul- 
tural production,  greater  rural  econcanic 
security,  and  better  farm  living.  We 
have  made  outstanding  prepress  toward 
these  objectives,  and  I  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  progress  has  been  made 
through  the  farmers'  own  initiative  in 
applying  modem  farming  techniqueB. 
Electricity  has  been  a  powerful  aid  to 
farm  families  in  their  progress. 

One  case  in  point  is  the  revolution 
which  modem  electric  equipment  has 
made  in  dairying  by  saving  labor,  in- 
creasing production,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  product.  This  is.  of  course. 
just  one  example. 

In  my  State,  the  years  since  1935,  when 
REA  was  established,  have  seen  the  num- 
ber of  farms  having  central  station  elec- 
tricity increase  from  less  than  15  per- 
cent, in  1935.  to  more  than  90  percent 
now.  We  have  55  local  farm  groups  who 
have  obtained  REA  loans  to  do  a  big  part 
of  this  Job.  These  local  co-ops  have  over 
50.000  miles  of  power  line  to  service  and 
several  generating  plants  in  operation  to 
serve  more  than  12S.Q0Q  rural  families. 

Iowa's  record  of  repaymmt  on  RSA 
electrification  loans  is  equally  gratifying. 
Iowa  borrowers  have  paid  $16,500,000  in 


principal  and  interest  on  their  Govern- 
ment loans.  This  includes  $3,500,000 
paid  on  principal  ahead  of  schedule. 
Not  a  single  borrower  was  behind  on  its 
REA  loan  payments. 

In  view  of  this  record  in  electrification, 
we  are  lotting  forward  to  the  same  Ibnd 
of  progress  in  the  rural  telephone  Iftld. 
Farmers  have  aa  much  need  for  e  tele- 
phone as  a  businessman  in  town.  No  one 
would  think  of  running  a  business  with- 
out telepfacme  communication. 

The  REA  telefdione  l(wn  program  is 
still  very  new.  However,  it  has  been 
moving  along.  At  the  present  time,  loan 
allocations  have  been  approved  for  five 
borrowers  in  Iowa.  This  means  that  555 
families  will  get  telephone  service  for  the 
first  time  and  5,394  will  have  Improved 
service. 

The  new  program  is  encountering 
problems  also.  I  was  greatly  disturbed  to 
read  recently  newspaper  accounts  about 
the  handling  of  a  teleplKme  loan  at  Yil- 
lisca,  Iowa.  Because  cd  my  interest  in 
the  REA  program,  partcularly  the  new 
telephone  program.  I  felt  it  highly  im- 
portant to  get  all  the  facts  on  both  sides 
of  this  case. 

I  have  before  me  copies  of  correspond- 
ence which  I  received  from  REA.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  critical  side  of 
the  story  was  printed  in  the  C^mcaxs- 
sioHAL  RscokD,  I  feel  that  in  fairness  the 
correspondence  should  also  be  inserted 
to  make  the  record  ctnaplete.  and  I 
make  that  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcou.  as  follows: 

mnm  9TSTaB 
DsrssnoMT  or  AeMBCxjvrmM, 
Bubal  BLBcmncsTioir  ADimmnuTiav. 

Wmshin§Um.  D.  C,  Aitruat  19,  1951. 
Hon.  Gtnr  M .  Onxana. 

United  States  Senate. 
Dasa  Sbhatob  Gnxsm:  We  appreciate 
your  interest  in  the  Vllllaca  telephone  loan 
allocation  and  are  glad  to  give  yoa  all  tbe 
Information  we  can  regarding  our  handling 
of  this  case.  At  the  time  tbe  Bed  Oak  Ez- 
preea  newspaper  issued  its  critical  stOTy  about 
us.  we  wrote  to  the  editor  giving  all  the 
facts  and  pcdnttng  out  particularly  tbe  in- 
farmatl<»i  which  he  had  omitted  altogether 
or  had  misstated  in  his  story.  A  copy  of  this 
letter,  which  we  belteve  makes  a  complete 
statement  of  the  case,  is  enclosed.  If  there 
ts  anything  further  we  can  give  you.  w*  will 
be  g^ad  to  do  so. 
Sincerely. 

CLama  B.  Wickaxd. 

AAminiatT^tor. 


XThird  9rsTCS 

or  AaaiLULTOBS. 

Rcrasi.  Etxcraincaitoif  Amaxvsrajfnam. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  23,  1951. 
Tm  BirroB,  Rxs  Oas  Kxnxas. 

Bed  Oak,  /owe. 

DBsa  Sot:  Oar  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  article  In  the  June  11.  1»61.  Issue  <rf 
the  Red  Oak  Ezprea  concerning  tbe  rejec- 
tion by  tbe  VUlteea  Fwrmers  Telepbone  Co. 
of  a  SEA  loan.  

The  article,  aa  reprinted  In  tbe  Cowcaw- 
noKM.  Bacoas,  contains  a  number  of  state- 
menta  azMl  eonduakiBs  wtilcb  are  at  varl- 
fr^MiM  vltb  tbe  facts  or  fall  to  take  Into  eoa- 
aMcration  f  aeto  not  memttoaad.  Aa  a  zvcalt. 
tbe  reads  not  famlUar  wttb  tbe  facts  cannot 
betp  bat  paea  unfair  jutfgmeBt  an  tbe  Rural 
BlectrlfieatliHi  Admlntetratkm  and  its  ad - 
mimatenng  (tf  tbe  rural  teiepbcne  k>an  pro- 
gram. 


We  believe  that  you  would  not  intention- 
ally misinform  your  readers  and  that,  there- 
fore, you  will  welcome  and  give  stncet«  con- 
sideration to  the  following  oommenu 
prompted  by  the  article. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Dnited  States 
Congress  has  assigned  to  REA  the  respon- 
sibility for  two  loan  programs,  the  rural  elec- 
trification loan  program  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  16  yean,  and  the  rural  telephone 
loan  program  which  was  autboriasd  less  than 
2  years  sgo.  We  believe  that  tbe  more  than 
100.000  farm  and  other  rural  families  in 
Iowa  which  are  now  enjoying  dependable 
electric  servlee  at  reaaonabia  cost  as  a  direct 
result  of  REA  loans  to  55  new  lovra  busi- 
ness enterpriaes — tbe  .iiral  electric  coopera- 
tives— would  readUy  testify  to  the  fact  that 
their  c3.-perience  miVx  REA  does  not  bear  out 
any  accusation  of  wanton  waste,  high- 
handed extravagance,  and  misadmlnistxatlon 
on  the  part  of  REA.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  It  Is  our  sincere  and  earnest  endeavor 
to  apfidy  to  tbe  administration  o£  the  rural 
telephone  loan  program  tbe  same  high  stand- 
ards of  ethics.  eOcieacy.  and  cplrlt  of  serv- 
ice to  rural  people  which  are  r«aponalblc  for 
the  Nation-wide  high  ragaid  of  the  rural 
electrlAcation  loan  program. 

Tbe  delays  in  approving  a  loan  for  tbe 
VlUlsca  Fartners  Telephone  Co  were  neitbuf 
intcntla»al  nor  tbe  result  of  any  compla- 
cency on  our  part.  We  raoogxilac  our  obli- 
gation to  expedite  loan  applications  aa 
rapidly  as  poaslble.  We  dMi^  n%ttt  that, 
due  to  tbe  time  required  f<Mr  tba  lecruttiiMnt 
and  tralnlag  of  qualified  pecsanoal.  tbe  de- 
velopment ot  baalc  policy  and  pnwadurcs, 
and  the  research  and  special  studiaa  needed 
to  provide  sound  guide  llnaa  for  the  launch- 
ing of  a  long-range  program  in  a  new  Add  at 
service  to  the  people,  we  could  not  act  on 
the  flood  at  early  applioatlona  as  quickly  aa 
the  applicants  expected  or  aa  wa  would  hava 
liked  to  be  able  to. 

The  account  tn  yofor  newspaper  leaves  tbe 
Impreasloii  tbat  REA,  wtttaout  prior  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  appUcant.  att«ap*ed  to  force  a 
loan  OB  tba  applicant  la  aa  aaaooot  far  la 
■■nil  at  need.    Por  tbe  record,  let  Be  say 
that  tbe  mattat  was  taken  op  wttb  tbe  ap- 
pUcant and  tbat  a  ebaaga  In  ttM  amevet  of 
tbe  appUeatloti  to  about  tWWjIPa  wea  agraad 
to  In  writing  by  tbe  sppilfaat  bdone  we 
started  to  proeass  tbe  final  attoeattkm  pampers. 
Let  mc  note  alao  tbat  tbe  nUnaem  la  your 
artfarte  to  a  fee  for  engineering  ekpenses  to 
an  REA  engineer  to  superTise  tbe  project  ta 
obviously    based    on    a    mlsundctstr  aiding, 
neither  tbe  salary  nor  tbe  iip>nses  of  any 
REA  employee  are  paid  out  ot  loan  f unda  or 
charged    In    any   way    to   a   REA   borrower. 
Tbe  engineering  fee  Item  included  waa  for 
the  iret^iTT***^  ooct  at  tbe  aervlces  of  a  pctvata 
englnacrtng  firm   to   be   aeleeted    and   em- 
ployed by  tbe  applicant  tor  tbe  purpose  at 
isvparing  place  and  speelfloatiaos  and  super- 
vising coiwtrttctlon  of  tbe  faeUtttsa  to  be 
bum  with  tJie  loan.    This  is  in  aooordanee 
with  a  policy  and  practice  wblcta  baa  provad 
very  satiafaetory  in  tbe  rtiral  electrification 
loan  program,  both  from  tbe  standpcrtnt  of 
the  REA  borrower  as  the  owner  and  operator 
of  the  facilities  and  from  tbat  of  REA  as  a 
protection  of  tbe  Oovcmment's  loan  invest- 
ment.    Ifany  rvxml  people  wmld  have  en- 
Joyed  better  telepbone  service  If  rural  tele- 
phone compantea  in  tbe  past  had  more  gen- 
eraUy  made  use  of  tbe  services  of  qualified 
engineers  for  design  and  cuuatructloD  super- 
vision of  their  systems. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
major  requirements  of  tbe  Rural  Telepbone 
Loan  Act.  One  is  tiiat  tbe  Administrator. 
In  Tii«^"c  a  loan,  shall  make  sure  tbat  tba 
loan  win  provide  adequate  servlee  to  tbe 
widest  practical  number  ot  rural  usevs.  Tbe 
other  Is  tbat  tbe  Administratis  must  «rttfy 
tbat  In  his  judgment  the  loan  iriU  be  repaid 
with  tnU>rest  within  the  specified  period, 
ustially  35  years. 
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HTTte*  to  tlM   ivfest   prac- 

ouBbcr  a(  runl  pcopl*  durinf  th* 

or  aa    BSA    loan    obTlouiilT   oCcn   tb« 

^ MRunnctt   tto»»   a  rurml   tctcphae* 

vamp^nj  wtll  opcntc  «uoo«MfuUy  enough  to 
tmpmj  tiM  BKA  loan.    But  laUtfaetorT  wrrtc« 
ef«r  a  pcrtod  o(  S9  j—n  can  be  expected 
only  If  tiM  tetepboiM  system  ta  properly  de- 
ttgnad.  oooctnaeted.  uxl  equlpfied. 
It  «M    tbe  cx»ul<ter«d    Judcofient   of    our 
euylneen  and  spedalteu  who  re- 
Um  applleatlaD  ttiat.    on   tbe   basis 
of  •zteaalee  recent  «xperten«e  In  tbe  t«le- 
pbOD*  tnd^try.  a  loan  of  tlTS-OOO  vould  be 
far  ftom  adequate  to  compete  tbe  rebabu> 
l^tlaii.  expansion,  and  improranents  necee- 
'  to  Miiiii  food  ai«a>vlde  telephone  aerr- 
TlMT  eaUmated  tbe  cost  of  vhat  voold 
cd  and  iTcomraended  a  loan  tn  tbst 
at    They  felt  tbat.  from  tbe  standpoint 
or  laaa  ■ecurlty.  tbe  lar|«r  loan  would  be 
■afsr  tban  s  loaa  tn  tbe  amount  oriclnally 
Mfcad  for.  vhlcb  vould  not  be  enough,  at 
today's  prleea.  to  aocompUab  tbe  d<!slr«d  ob- 
jaetH*   fUUy      Tbey   recognised,   of    course. 
^K«*  K  **patctawork"  Job  could  be  done  for 
coiMMtaraMy  leas  money  altbotigb  tt  vould 
not  last  as  long,  give  as  good  service,   and 
would  east  mere  tn  tbe  loi^  run  to  maintain. 
The  trafdlratloai  tn  the  article,  tbat  R£A 
ym^t^  art  a  vaste  of  taxpayers'  money,  has 
no  basis  In  fact.     RSA  Is  prevented  by  law 
troB    making    grants    or    giving    subsidies. 
We  make  only  loans,  at  3  percent  interest. 
vbft^  ranst  be  repaid  over  a  maximum  per- 
iod at  S5  years.     Therefore,   REA   loans   do 
not  oonstltute  s  tax  bjrden.    And  that  they 
ar«  not  vasted  nor  a  loss  to  tbe  Oovemment 
ii  dearty  shown  by  the  exceUent  repayment 
laeord  of  a  thousand  REA  borrowers  of  rural 
•laetrtAeation  loan  funds.    With  loans  toul- 
IBC  writ   over  t2.000.CM».0OO.  less  than   one- 
iMtt    or    1    percent    of    tbe    amounU    due 
ctBKilatlvely  In  tntereat  and  on  principal  of 
tte   loans    is   overdue    iiKire    thsm    30    days. 
Toa  vill  agree  tbat  this  Is  an  outstanding 
iveofftf  for  any  lending  Institution  to  point 
toi     And  not  least  among  tbe  reasons  for 
nwb  a  repajrment  record  is  REA's  insistence 
on  hlfh  cDostroction  standards  where  REA 
loan  fnads  are  involved. 

Mtwaoa  familiar  with  the  RKA  program  tn 
the  raral  electrification  field  know  that  REA 
has  twwi  and  Is  still  m^nn^  every  reasonable 
flCOrt  to  kaep  construction  costs  down.  We 
wa  &frt^  the  same  tn  tbe  rural  telephone 
flsld.  But  we  do  not  believe  tbat  savings  In 
ettOB  coats  which  sre  made  at  the 
of  quality  and  adequacy  of  a  utility 
•yafesm  are  real  savings,  nor  tbat  tbey  wUl 
la  ttoe  long  run  mean  lower  rates  <x  good 


la  still  another  point  which  should 
ba  dartflad.     An  REA  loon  made  in  a  given 
at    does    not    mean    that    the    bor. 
la    obUgatad    to    barrow    the    entire 

It  whether  he  needs  It  or  not.    A  loan 

•ontracft  for  a  given  amount  merely  obligates 
BBA  to  earmark  that  much  of  its  loan  ap- 
praprlatkm  for  the  partictilar  borrower. 
pgnOi  are  advanced  to  tbe  bono  war  as  need- 
ed, wtth  Interest  charted  only  on  the  funds 
■otvBlly  advanced.  If  tbe  pro}ectad  con- 
atroetloii  can  be  accomplished  at  a  coat  be- 
low ttw  eatJmate  for  wtiieh  the  loan  was 
■Mda.  tha  bMiuwer.  at  coarse,  will  net  need 
to  bocrov  the  full  amount  of  the  earmarked 
Since  all  oootraeU  are  let  by  tbe 
_  jr.  not  by  REA.  tbe  bonowar  Is  assured 
ef  tha  full  banafits  of  any  sarings  below  eetl- 
— Ttrl  coata. 

BBA  to  approve  a  loan  for  an  amount 
than  ezpMrlcnee  iadleatea  adequate 
tbs  )ob  might  ereau  all  soru  ot  dUB- 
latar  on.  It  nUcht  prove  a  dtseervtce 
to  ttM  hwiowai  and  to  tba  rtiral  people  ex- 
to  ■»!  ■ood  teleirtioaa  sarrtoe.  bc- 
dalays  la  ciompltion  of 
would  be  naoaaaltatad 
tw  tt*  eaapaayl  msMltty  to  tnttb  tha  >ob 


'»;■ 


without  supplementary  loans.  And  It  wuuld 
moat  certainly  subject  RKA  to  deserved  crit- 
icism from  the  rural  people  as  well  as  from 
tbe  Congress. 

Tou  win  be  Rlad  to  know  that  the  attitude 
shoa-n  by  this  applicant  toward  RE.\  is  by 
no  means  typical,  in  general,  loan  appli- 
cants are  more  charitable,  patient  and  vm- 
deratanding  of  the  steps  and  meiwsurps  wtiich 
a  Federal  lending  agency  Is  required  m  b- 
servc.  We  have  received  many  exprrssiorj 
from  borrowers  of  their  satisraction  concern- 
ing their  relations  with  REA  And  we  sii-.- 
cerely  believe  that  the  manaKemetit  ,if  the 
V.Illses  Fanners  Telephone  Co  wou'.d  have 
found  mtle  cause  for  further  cnticl.^m  ii  it 
bad  decided  to  accept  our  loan  and  ad\  i.^ury 
services. 

While  we  reeret  the  circumstances  Ipacli:.;!; 
to  tlie  company  s  decision  not  tn  m:ike  u.-^e 
of  an  REA  loan,  we  reoignize  that  the  V::- 
llsca  Farmers  Telephone  Co.  was  under  no 
obligation  at  any  time  to  accept  a  lo;in  fr<  m 
REA.  For  the  sake  of  the  rural  people  wh'-> 
depend  upon  It  for  service,  we  sincerely  h"pe 
REA.  For  the  sake  of  the  rural  pe^ipie  whi 
way.  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  desired 
system  Improvements  and  expansion. 
Sincerely. 

George  W    Haggard 
Acting  Adm^ni^fatu" 


GoTcnuneat  Speadiag  and  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PENNSYLVA.VI.i 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   5-TATES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  iiriicle 
written  by  myself,  and  published  in  the 
Hanisburg  "Pa. »  Patriot-News  on  Sun- 
day. August  12.  1951 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  your  guest  columnist  I  w.int  to  direct 
attention  to  a  problem  whicli  has  guen  me 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 

It  has  a  direct  bearing  up<jn  the  futire  nf 
our  Nation  as  a  land  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because  It 
affects  the  lives  of  our  young  men  and  voun^ 
women  and  the  generations  that  will  inhe.'-it 
America  in  the  years  ahead 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  we  L.r.e 
today  is  to  preserve  for  the  youth  n'.  r  :n  r- 
row  the  freedom,  advantages,  and  oppurt  i- 
mtle% which  America  has  offered  in  'he  pa.-;t. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  supe.'iaT  f»< 
We  bare  big  Government,  bis  business  and 
big  labor.  We  have  more  wealth  than  any 
Nation  in  the  world. 

At  tbe  same  time  we  have  the  biggest  debt. 
tbe  biggest  budget,  the  biggest  and  m  >st  ex- 
pensive government  bureaucracy,  and  the 
highest  taxes  In  all  our  peacetime  hi.story. 

In  tbe  last  20  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  so  big  and  complex  that  we 
are  spending  almoet  30  percent  of  our  na- 
tkmai  income  to  keep  It  going 

That  la  today's  picture  of  Federal  spfind- 
Ing.  Nevertheless  there  are  thoiie  m  G'  v- 
aminent  who  predict  an  annual  budks'et 
tbat  wlU  reach  IIOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  the  next 
few  years. 

This  situation  is  alarming.  To  me  tt  is 
terribly  frightening,  but  maziy  accept  it  with 
oomplacancy.  without  seeming  to  realize  the 


d.mgerous    implications    and    the    Inevitable 
result 

Aa  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  a  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  writing  a  tax  bill 
that  the  American  people  must  pay. 

That  is  a  grave  responsibility  because  It 
h.ts  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  which, 
as  I  have  stated,  is  giving  me  so  much 
cnncern  -the  preservation  of  the  freedom. 
Hd\anta»(es.  and  opportunities  upon  which 
the  i^reatriess  of  our  Republic  was  built. 

History  teaches  that  more  nations  have 
been  destroyed  by  excessive  taxation  to  sup- 
port cxtravaga  It  and  wasteful  government 
than  by  invading  armies. 

When  government  drains  off  the  earnings 
ot  the  people  to  the  point  of  confiscation 
and  oppression,  the  individual  is  robbed  of 
incentive   Initiative,  and  self-reliance. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  is  destroyed,  all 
proiiress  is  blocked  and  government  steps 
in  to  assume  dictatorial  powers  over  the  lives 
uf  Its  citizens. 

From  my  study  of  the  new  tax  proposals 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  reached  the 
saturation  point  beyond  which  we  cannot 
po  without  peril  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  WiTker.  the  farmer,  the  small-business 
maPi.  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  impose  heavier  taxation  upon  the 
perple,  or  to  increase  the  national  debt  by 
deficit  financing  will  only  postpone  the  day 
of  reckoning  which  must  come  sooner  or 
later 

When  that  day  comes.  American  oppor- 
tunity will  '^e  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  Gover.iment  has  grown  so  big,  so 
costly,  and  so  wasteful,  and  we  have  as- 
sumed obligations  of  such  global  proportions 
that  tax  revenues  from  big  business  are  only 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  out  tax 
needs. 

With  this  expansion  has  come  the  increas- 
ing need  to  dip  deeper  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  Individual  taxpayer,  and  each  year  take  a 
larper   share   of    his   earnings. 

When  the  average  citizen  Is  required  to 
work  1  day  of  every  3  to  pay  the  cost  of 
government,  it  Is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Otherwise  no  boy  or  girl  In  America  will 
be  able  to  look  forward  to  a  savings  account, 
to  a  chance  to  get  ahead,  to  go  Into  busl- 
nes.s.  to  invest  In  productive  enterprise,  or  to 
create   new  Jobs  for  others. 

Those  avenues  of  progress  were  open  to 
the  young  man  of  the  past.  They  gave  the 
voung  man  in  overalls  a  chance  to  become 
his  own  boss,  and  opened  the  way  for  the 
development   of   our  industries. 

They  offered  rewards  for  hard  work,  thrift, 
initiative,  energy,  and  resourcefulness. 

When  I  think  of  opportunities  of  the 
past.  I  think  of  Thomas  Edison,  Henry  Ford. 
Walter  Chrysler,  George  Westinghouse,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  American  workingmen 
who  rose  from  the  shops  and  factories  to 
leadership  in  giant  Industries. 

I  want  to  see  America  strengthened  as 
the  kind  of  country  that  will  hold  out  the 
same  golden  hope  of  opportunity  and 
achievement. 

I  want  to  preserve  the  kind  of  freedom 
that  places  in  the  hands  of  American  youth 
the  direction  of  his  own  destiny  without 
dependence  upon  Qovernment.  How  can  this 
be  accomplished? 

First,  the  people  of  the  United  States  i  'ust 
demand  that  the  Members  of  Congress  re- 
verse the  whole  extravagant  spending  trend 
of  recent  years. 

The  brakes  must  be  Jammed  on  before  we 
rush  headlong  into  financial  collapse. 

Government  spending  must  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum  consistent  with 
a  sound  national  defense. 

There  Is  nothing  complicated  about  this 
policy  It  requires  a  slrt>ng  and  determined 
citlz-nry  and  representatives  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  wl'h  the  will,  the  sptrlt.  and  the 
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courage  to  ■^.y  "no"  when  tbe  bureaucrats, 
tbe  socialistic  planners,  and  tbe  selfish  prea- 
Bure  groups  demand  new  and  bigger  ap- 
propriations. 

Taxes  can  then  be  reduced  and  new  ad- 
vances in  our  national  economy  will  again 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  the  youth 
of  America. 


Useless  ExtriTafaBcc  m  Rcpwts  of  tke 
LHnry  of  CoBf^ess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  viaaiinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  15. 1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
a  constituent  who  resides  in  Alexandria. 
Va.  I  Shan  not  Identify  the  correspcmd- 
ent,  because  he  Is  a  re^onsible  official  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  assume  he  would  not  wish  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  criticisiiig  a 
legislative  branch  agency. 

However,  this  letter  is  pertinent  to  the 
so-caUed  publicity  ameiKlment  which  I 
have  been  offering  to  the  appropriation 
bills  as  they  have  been  considered  by  the 
Senate.  The  letter  relates  to  annual  re- 
ports by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
their  useless  extravagance  of  words  and 
phrases  which,  even  if  they  are  gram- 
matically proper,  are  so  stilted  and  over- 
written that  they  are  xminteUlgent  short 
of  academic  analysis.  These  reports 
constitute  a  horrible  example  of  some  of 
the  useless  expenditure  of  manpower, 
time,  effort,  payroll  money,  paper  and 
and  printing  costs  which  my  so-called 
publicity  amendment  is  designed  to 
reach. 

I  appreciate  this  letter,  and  I  hope 
the  Sejiate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  the  subcommittee  considering  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  will  note  it 
carefully.  I  hope  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress will  regard  it  as  constructive  criti- 
cism and  concern  itsef  with  simpler  and 
less  verbose  reports  about  the  great  work 
it  does.  It  would  cost  much  less  and  be 
much  more  effective. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Deax  Skmatob  Bran:  I  have  Just  been  fas- 
cinated by  two  volumes  released  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  process,  I  have  also  de- 
veloped a  slow  bum. 

I  have  reference  to  the  1B40  and  1950 
annual  reports  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
These  reports  conUln  between  200  snd  300 
pages,  printed  on  best  quality  paper  and 
handsomely  bound  In  buckram.  I  quote  be- 
low a  few  selections  from  the  Introduction 
contained  in  each  of  tbe  annual  reports. 
The  Qrst  quotation  appears  on  page  11  of  the 
1949  report: 

"But  if  the  Library  Is.  as  It  Is  designed  to 
be  and  as.  In  the  past,  it  most  assvzredly  tiaa 
been,  a  popular  Institution,  popularly  sup- 
ported, administered  and  susUlned;  if  It  is. 
invtsibly  perhaps,  but  nevertbeleaa  indlvlsl- 


bly  and  integrally  a  part  of  tbe  InteUectual 
endowment  of  every  citizen:  if  solely  to  dif- 
fuse, it  has  serupuloualy  amassed  the  record- 
ed knowledge  it  contains,  if  tt  belongs  to  the 
experience  of  Its  days:  if  tt  U  sensitive  to 
tbe  expectations  of  tt  and  applies  whatever 
strength  It  has  to  their  fulfillment;  if  learned 
sptirlosity  cannot  taint,  nor  curtain,  nor 
embarrass,  nor  divert,  nor  betray,  nor  In 
any  way  dimlnlah  Its  steadfast  demonstra- 
tion of  the  freedoms  of  inquiry  and  access 
and  discovery  and  choice;  if  Its  ambitions 
do  not  exceed  its  opportunltice  for  useful 
service:  if  tt  has  acquired  and  exploited  for 
perfected  specUl  skills;  If  it  U  an  active  agent 
as  well  as  an  obedient  servant  of  tbe  nobler 
energies  of  a  people;  if  It  is  aware  of.  and 
disturbed  by,  and  in  rebellion  against,  lu 
own  shortcomings;  if  performance  of  duty 
is  its  single  ptirpoee  and  Its  duty,  the  enrich- 
ment of  society:  if  its  traditions  ore  not  mar- 
cescent.  but  alhre,  adaptable  and  approved; 
if  hoUow  precadsnt  dOM  not  exact  conformi- 
ty nor  Impose  requlremant;  if  there  is  con- 
fidence In  Its  maturity;  If  through  age,  it 
has  attained  character,  an  identity,  a  realiza- 
tion. *Don  fadat  ea,  qtiae  luvenes;  at  vero 
multo  maiora  et  meliora  fadt'  (Cicero;  De- 
Senectuate.  vl:  33-23).  then  the  passage  of 
Its  first  IfiO  years  may  mmrit  some  attention." 

As  my  old  uncle  would  say.  "A  man  who 
can  imderstand  that  Is  fit  to  be  President." 
I  think  you  wiU  agree  with  him.  Page  S3  of 
the  IM0  rqxirt  contains  onothar  interesting 
paragraph,  which  Is  qwrted  below: 

"Some  write  in  tbe  clumsy  characters  ot 
children,  some  in  finely  shaded  Spencerlan, 
some  in  the  legitaility  produced  by  keya 
struck  upon  inked  ribbon  against  s  piece  of 
ptiper,  some  in  formality,  some  in  familiarity, 
some  tn  the  bewildering  idioms  of  countries 
left  behind,  some  In  hard-wrought  feUclties. 
Their  questionings  are  ccmveyed  on  penny 
post  cards,  on  lined  leaves  ripped  frcnn  note- 
books, on  fiower-decorated  paper,  or  on  bond 
with  letterheads  handsomely  embeUlshed 
and  engraved." 

What  these  gentlemen  are  trying  to  say.  I 
believe,  is  that  they  do  receive  letters,  vxae 
handwritten  and  some  written  on  a  type- 
writer— almost  everybody  does.  The  1950 
report  also  contains  many  gems. 

I  bring  theae  to  your  attention  because 
you  have  a  reputation  for  showing  a  proper 
respect  for  the  taxpayer's  doUar.  as  well  as  a 
current  interest  In  the  money  being  devoted 
by  agencies  to  pubUdty.  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  know  how  much  money  has' been 
expended  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and. 
at  his  order,  by  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Ofllce  for  the  preparation  of  these  annual 
reports.  I  would  expect  the  price  per  copy 
would  be  rather  astounding. 

I  do  not  expect  a  reply  to  this  lettei.  It 
Is  merely  conveying  Information  to  you 
which  I  believe  vrlll  be  Interesting  to  you. 


TidelaMlsOa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

OF  wiacoMsm 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  ITNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  IS,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoso  an  excerpt 
from  an  editorial  entitled  "Hint  of  lin- 
ger," published  in  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle and  Herald  of  August  8.  1951.  deal- 
ing with  tbe  question  of  the  tidelands 
OIL 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows: 

Hint  or  Daircxa 

The  only  argument  for  Federal  seizure  of 
the  tidelands  which  has  any  appearance  of 
validity  Lb  tbe  claim  tbat  the  cU  underlying 
those  lands  should  be  conserved  for  use  in 
war.  Actually,  tbe  argument  is  wholly  in- 
valid because  the  Federal  Government  could 
assume  control  of  all  tbe  Nation's  oil  re- 
sources In  tbe  event  of  an  emergency. 

There  has  been  no  indication  that  tbe  In- 
terior Department,  which  aspires  to  admin- 
ister the  tidelands.  intends  to  withhold 
them  from  mineral  e:q)loitatlon.  The  De- 
partment merely  wonts  to  bavs  charge  of 
leasing  the  mineral  rights  and  distributing 
tbe  income. 


lacreasos  ■  Rail  Rate* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  umtuautA. 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJHITB}  STATES 

Wedjtesday.  August  IS.  1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rail  Boost  Pires."  writtoi  by 
Alfred  D.  Stedman.  and  published  in  the 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioofcer  Press  of  August 
12.  10S1. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccotB. 

as  follows: 

Rail  Booor 


(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

Fanned  by  tbe  new  rail  rate  boost  Just 
granted,  forces  are  converging  to  stir  up  an 
old  regional  transportation  question  again. 
One  force  Is  generated  by  the  railroads'  part 
in  defeat  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  that 
would  help  the  Uidwest.  Another  is  gener- 
ated by  the  shortage  ot  btnears  that  is 
blocking  elevatOTs  and  snarling  grain  traffic 
again  this  year.  The  ahaenc*  (tf  many  of  tha 
Northern  Linea'  cars  on  those  very  eastern 
railways  that  have  led  la  defeaUng  the  Oreat 
Lakes  seaway  bits  the  QnXn  Bell  recurrently 
and  bard.  Tbe  ICidwast  can  have  neither 
the  seaway  nor  the  boanars  that  the  seaway 
would  help  make  avmilabla  bare. 

Further,  the  rail  rata  booat  Is  to  be  the 
sixth  successive  iaeisass  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  mid- 
1946.  Rates  on  wheat  and  potatoes,  for  in- 
stance, are  up  mors  than  iO  percent  since 
then,  not  counting  the  new  boost  now  au- 
thorized. With  freight  rates  up  and  wheat 
prlcM  down,  the  amount  of  rail  transpcH-U- 
tion  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  oan  buy  has 
fallen  to  tbe  lowest  point  in  a  long  time. 
Farmers  and  consumers  ure  being  asked  to 
pay  freight  rates  to  cover,  not  Just  tbe  costs 
of  moving  freight,  but  deficits  on  passenger 
services  besides. 

Of  course,  It  would  be  silly  to  Imagliwi  that 
tbe  railroads  can  be  compaUed  to  go  on  in- 
creasing wage,  fuel,  steel,  bollding.  tax.  and 
other  costs  without  either  increasing  freight 
rates  or  else  injuring  their  service.  They 
must  have  had  a  very  good  case  for  tbe  latest 
e-percent  rise  (they  had  aaked  15  percent) 
or  it  would  never  have  been  granted  in  the 
face  of  stiff  oppositioo  from  Oovemment 
price  and  tuna  agencies. 

So  It  Is  not  tbe  rate  increase  of  itself 
alone,  but  thh  boost  tn  relation  to  contin- 
ued blocking  of  tbe  seaway  and  recurrent 
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»tMrt*g«a  that  fcncrikt*  th«  best.  Ail 
this  is  touch  on  thU  region '■  nUroMlt.  Why? 
Becaiat  th«M  rmllroada  are  natuml  allies  of 
mlddl*  Amcflca'a  agrlcultxm  and  Industry: 
Mxt  to  people  and  «oU  tney  bav«  appllml  an 
•teolutely  bMic  element  In  thU  refflon's  de- 
velopment: they  fenrently  want  a  faater  re- 
titm  of  their  eara  to  the  Oraln  Belt  from 
••stem  Unea:  they  arc  on  the  short  end  of 
even  the  frelcht  rate  Increase,  gcttlnc  only 
•  perocnt  as  a«alnst  the  eastern  lines'  B  per- 
cent; and  they  surety  stand  to  share  In  any 
rlae  ot  this  region's  prtiaperlty  rsaulUng  from 
openiog  the  seaway. 

Tbos  the  Ores  set  by  rail  opposition  to  the 
grcttt  nauooal  defense  and  Midwest  Improve- 
ment project  that  Is  the  seaway  may  turn 
out  to  be  hot.  And  coie  trouble  is  that  they 
threfttan  to  bum  the  wrong  finger. 


RFC:  Aa  OwUtted  AftKj 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IRYING  M.  IVES 

or  nw  Toaz 

DC  THE  SIHATS  OF  THE  UNIIIU  ffTATKB 

Wednttday.  August  15.  19S1 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mooB  eonsent  to  haye  printed  in  the 
AftiMMUz  of  the  RscoRO  an  editorial 
entitled  'TtFC:  An  Outdated  Agency." 
which  appeared  in  today's  edition  of  the 
New  YorkTlmes- 

Mr.  Prcaldent.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tentkm  of  all  the  Members  of  Congress. 
who  may  still  be  in  doubt  regarding  the 
ultimate  disposition  which  should  be 
made  of  this  agency,  this  editorial,  which 
I  feel  is  very  forceful  and  forthright  in 
its  eipiebtlon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  folk>ws: 

RFC:   Ax  OOTMTKD  AOKltCT 

Prcaklent  Triiman.  after  conducting  his 
own  personal  Investigation  of  the  alleged  Im- 
proprieties against  William  M.  Boyle.  Jr..  In 
oatuieetlon  with  the  Reconstruction  PUxaiice 
Oorpocatlon.  has  announced  that  he  Is  "ex- 
oaenting"  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
HaUooal  Committee  of  the  charge  against 
him.  "1  have  the  utmost  confldetxie  in  l^Ir. 
Boyte."  said  the  Preektent.  "and  I  believe  the 
stateoMnts  that  he  made  to  me.  and  I  believe 
•too  Uiat  the  tnveBtl«atiaos  which  I  made  In 
tiM  arc  cover  the  matter  fully." 

TiM  eharfa  agalnnt  Mr.  Boyle  was  made  by 
the  St.  Lools  Post-Dtapatch.  According  to 
this  newspaper.  Mr.  Boyle  waa  employed  as 
ronnsaf  for  a  St.  Louis  oonoem.  the  Amerl<::&n 
LtthofoM  Oorp..  at  tSOO  a  month  at  a  time 
wlksa  he  was  a  member  of  the  Democnnle 
Wntrnv^  Ocmmittce.  Shortly  after  the  ecin- 
paoy  rMalsMd  his  SCTvtoaa.  It  Is  alleged.  It 
warn  craatsd  aa  BPC  kna.  although  three 
•ppUcatloos  for  loans  had  been  re- 
It  w«B  Implied  that  ••  one  of  the 
ot  th*  higher-ups  ta  the  Democrntlc 
•  atttmf  siipparter  of  the  Presl- 
Boyle  bed  lent  hla  Influence  to 
Unis  eaahUng  the  company  to  ob- 
tfea  lOMi  prevkMaaty  denied  tt.    itr.  Tru- 

agalnst  the  Na- 

ehatrmaa.  does  so  on  ihe 

tkaS  latter  was  not  selUng  Influence. 

we  think,  who 

it's  sancMratlan  of 

of  the  Demoeratlo 

ooavladng  U 


It  had  Included  some  measure  of  clocumrn- 
tatton.  Such  perwins  may  consider  tlie 
chargea  to  be  so  serious  and  itae  case  s/^)  im- 
portant that  It  should  be  explorMl  mure 
fully.  But  are  we  to  go  on  forever  trymw; 
to  run  down  charges  against  every  individual 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  morally  insidi- 
ous dual  character  ot  the  RFC  to  use  the 
Institution  as  an  Instrument  for  flnancial  or 
political  aggrandisement,  as  the  ciise  ini«ht 
be?  Or  are  we  to  do  the  Intelligent  thing 
and  rid  ourselves  once  and  for  ail  of  the 
corrupting  Influence  of  this  agenry  which 
was  erected  20  years  ago  to  deal  with  a  tem- 
porary emergency  and  has  perpetuated  it.aeU 
as  a  potential  paradise  for  poUtlcal  shysters 
and  chiseling  businessmen? 


Owei  J.  Lattimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McaRTHY 

or  WTSCOWSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lattimore  to  the  Stand 
Again."  published  in  the  Herald-News,  of 
Passaic.  N.  J.,  on  August  10,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Lattimori:  to  thi  Stand  Acain 

When  Judge  Stanley  H.  Fuld  ruled  that  us 
libelous  per  »e  to  call  anyone  a  Communist 
unless  the  man  admits  It.  he  had  in  n-.ind 
the  harm  an  unjust  accusation  covild  do, 
now  that  the  whole  country  fenows  who  its 
real  enemies  are  Unwittingly,  however,  the 
Fuld  dictum  helped  the  Reds  Many  timid 
writers  and  lawyers  are  now  afraid  to  Iden- 
tify Conununlsts  who  dont  deny  their  party 
affiliation. 

You  can  give  Manny  Cantor  his  proper  des- 
ignation without  risking  a  Ubel  suit  The 
former  Passaic  Communist  Is  the  party  chair- 
man In  Mercer  County — or  waa.  before  his 
unexplained  disappearance  and  the  aban- 
doiunent  of  his  Trenton  office  You  can  put 
the  Red  label  on  Martha  Stone  the  Patersun 
woman  who  became  State  chairman  of  the 
party  In  Newark.  Emil  Asher  is  a  Commu- 
nist, too.  He's  Miss  Stones  husband  He 
was  union  business  agent  for  electrical  wo.'^fe- 
ers  In  the  Passaic  area  until  he  showed  his 
hand.  The  union  workers  got  Ashers  meas- 
xire  when  he  arranged  a  Passaic  rally  for 
Gerhard  Elsler.  the  Soviet  agent  who  eluded 
the  FBI  and  escaped  to  East  Germany  aboard 
the  Batory.  Asher  Is  now  party  chairman  Tor 
Passaic  County. 

You'd  be  sued  for  Ubel  if  you  put  a  Red 
tag  on  Prof.  Owen  Lattlmcre.  director  at  the 
Walter  Hines  Page  School  at  John.s  Hopk!n.s 
and  former  adviser  to  the  State  Department 
on  far  eastern  policy.  But  Senator  Job 
McCAmrr  could  and  did.  Speaking  on  the 
Senate  floor,  with  congressional  immunity. 
McCastht  described  Lattimore  as  the  top 
Soviet  espionage  agent  In  America 

Last  night  Peter  Edson.  Scrlpps-Howard 
ootumnlst.  wrote  that  "McCabtht  has  never 
repeated  his  charges  off  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate •  •  •  where  such  remarks  ar« 
privileged."  Bdson  seems  to  forget  that 
IfcCaarxT  wanted  to  give  his  State  Depart- 
ment suspect  list  to  a  seaiatorial  committee. 
It  waa  Scott  Lucas,  then  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader,  who  repeatedly  Insisted  that 
McCaaTRT  make  the  names  public  on  the 
Senate  floor. 


Ed^.m  and  other  writers  keep  saying  that 
MiCabthy  wouldn't  take  Lattimore's  dare  to 
"^ay  on  a  public  platform  what  he  said  in 
t!ip  Srnate  They  seem  to  forget  that  soon 
n.'ter  Lattimore's  lawyers  threatened  suit, 
McCarthy  addres.«ed  the  Marine  Corps 
I.ciiicue  In  Passaic  at  a  public  meeting,  with 
.-ipDrters  and  cameramen  present.  There 
McCarthy  cited  the  records  of  Lattimore. 
J  hn  S  Service,  and  Dr.  Philip  Jessup.  our 
iniba.s.'-ador  at  lart^e.  Again  he  invited  Lat- 
t;m':>re  to  sue.  No  mention  was  made  of 
e><plonaee  and  party  membership,  but  he  laid 
everything  else  on  the  line. 

On  April  20.  1950.  the  Senator  addressed 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
In  Wa.shlnsjton.  citing  a  deadly  parallel  be- 
tween Ru.s.sla  s  and  Lattimore's  programs  for 
A.sia  Of  that  perennial  Joiner.  Dr.  Jessup 
hp  a.iked.  "Why  does  he  always  Join  Com- 
nninLst  fronts?  Why  not  anti-Communist 
orkranlzations?  Again  he  exposed  the  rec- 
ord.s  of  the  men  he  criticized. 

Professor  Lattimore  had  his  day  before 
the  Millard  Tydlngs  committee,  which  white- 
\v  bed  the  Truman  administration.  He 
defended  himself  in  a  book  and  on  the 
lecture  platform.  He  will  soon  have  his  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  again  publicly  t)efore 
Senator  McCarhan's  Judiciary  subcommittee 
which  is  investigating  the  Institute  of  Paci- 
fic Relations,  whose  magazine.  Pacific  Affairs. 
w;w  edited  by  Lattimore  from  1933  to  1941. 
Pat  McCakban  Is  a  Democrat  but  he's  not 
c  inducting  a  whitewash. 

McCarban  Isn't  Lattimore's  only  accuser. 
Pr  J  Louis  Budenz.  of  Fordham.  was  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Dally  Worker  before  he 
ijave  up  communism.  When  Budenz  was 
executing  Moscow's  orders,  he  said  he  was 
told  by  Jack  Stachel,  one  of  the  11  party 
leaders  convicted  of  conspiracy,  to  "consider 
Owen  Lattimore  as  a  Communist  "  Gen. 
Alexander  Barmine,  former  Red  army  in- 
telligence officer,  now  In  charge  of  the  V^olce 
of  America's  Russian  broadcasts,  said  the 
.Soviet  military  intelligence  chief.  Gen.  Jan 
Birzln,  told  him  in  1933  that  Lattimore  and 
Joseph  Barnes.  American  newspap>erman. 
were  two  of  "our  men."  That  was  the  year 
when  Lattimore  took  over  Pacific  Affairs. 
Ir  w  also  the  year  when  he  brought  out 
his  book  Manchuria:  Cradle  of  Conflict, 
In  which  he  had  some  nice  things  to  say 
about  Russia  and  the  Communists. 

Lattimore,  who  is  clever  as  well  as  belU- 
t;erent.  knows  how  to  present  a  case  for  him- 
self If  McCa«tht  Is  unable  to  show  that 
he  Is  a  card-carrier  or  spy,  the  Senator  has 
shown  the  company  the  professor  and  some 
of  Secretary  Acheson's  men  keep,  and  the 
Senator's  not  through  yet. 


Principle  Vertas  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARliS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/  TIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusei  ts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rzcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  National  Tribune 
of  August  16,  1951: 

PaiNCIPLZ   VXESXTS   DOIXAJIS 

Mr.  Congressman,  on  August  6  President 
Truman  saw  Qt  to  veto  two  meas  ires  that 
relate  to  veterans  and  their  dependi'nts.  We 
would  discuss  t>rlefly  with  you  the  ssues  In- 
volved because  they  concern  national  policy. 

H  R  3540  relates  admittedly  to  only  a 
small    handful   of   elderly   widows- -perhaps 
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100  of  them — who  married  their  soldier  hus- 
bands In  late  years.  The  bill  would  remove 
the  necessity  of  their  proving  "dependency" 
In  order  to  receive  modest  monthly  pensions  . 
of  «48.  but  the  Chief  Executive  believes  the 
treatment  suggeatcd  would  constitute  a 
"dangerous  precedent"  and  that  it  would  be 
a  "departure  from  social  policy" 

It  is  your  job.  Mr.  Congresaman.  to  deter- 
mine both  precedent  and  social  policy  in  this 
country.  The  few  women  conco-ned  here 
must  be  60  years  of  age,  and  most  are  much 
older.  Theirs  were  not  fly-by-nlght  mar- 
riages for  pension  purposes,  and  they  must 
have  lived  continuously  with  their  soldiers 
tor  10  or  more  years  next  ptrecedlng  their 
deaths.  Tliey  need  help  now,  and  we  cannot 
believe  fair  treatment  to  them  will  endango 
our  social  structtire.  We  feel  we  can  aflord 
to  be  a  little  generous  with  these  Civil  War, 
Indian  wars,  and  Spanish-American  War 
widows,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  make  them  subscrltw 
to  a  pauper  oath.  Ck^nsidering  also  the  fact 
that  the  Veterans*  Administration  testified 
an  administrative  saving  can  be  made  by 
enacting  this  bill,  we  expect  you  will  sup- 
port It  by  your  vote  when  the  measure  again 
comes  to  you  for  final  action. 

The  other  bill  Is  H.  R.  S193.  The  policy 
Involved  here  Is  as  old  as  the  eoontry  Itself, 
not  new  as  ICr.  Truman's  advlaets  suggest. 
What  is  new  is  the  Idea  advanced  tn  the  veto 
menage  that  a  man  who  serves  his  people 
In  uniform  In  time  of  wsr  should  he  aooorded 
no  diiTerent  treatment  than  any  other  person 
whose  aectirlty  was  defended  by  audi  as 
these.  The  bill  would  permit  paynMnt  of  a 
pension  of  9130  monthly  to  part  HI  bene- 
flclartes  who  are  so  badly  dlaaMed  that  they 
require  the  constant  aid  and  attsndance  of 
another  person.  Although  pendliig  legisla- 
tion sugtf^ts  an  increaee  of  10  eenta  a  day 
to  help  them  to  meet  present  high  living 
costs,  and  all  pa3rmaitB  are  aidtject  to  In- 
come provisions,  these  veterans  are  eonflned 
to  their  homes  cr  hospitals — many  of  them 
bUnd  or  bedridden — and  they  must  have 
constant  care.  Ttey  are  atreoidy  penatoDsd. 
but  they  caimot  eke  oat  an  exlstenee  and 
afford  a  nurse  on  their  present  small  pay- 
ments. Could  you.  lir.  Oangressman.  meet 
these  obligations  on  $60  or  972  a  month? 

It  ts  all  very  well  to  make  scare  beadUnes 
by  saying  that  this  bUl  might  cost  four  hun- 
dred mlUl<m  a  year  a  half  ceuluiy  hence, 
but  we  can  Imagine  nothing  more  cruel  than 
to  Insult  such  badly  disabled  war  veterans 
by  doing  so.  That  Is  Inexcusable.  It  seems 
quite  proper  these  days  to  spend  tdlUons 
on  the  countries  whose  soldiers  fought  these 
veterans,  btrt  we  eoDSkler  It  dastardly  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  former  heroes  who  are 
now  flat  on  their  baefca.  The  veterans  of  this 
Nation  cannot  subscribe  to  such  a  policy. 
This  meastore  creates  no  hand-out.  no  give- 
away program,  no  racket — tt  Btm{riy  com- 
prises fair  treatment  to  those  who  need  it. 

Mr.  Congressman,  so  long  as  we  must  light 
wars  they  must  be  paid  for  and  those  who 
suffer  must  hsve  proper  care.  If  Prestdent 
Truman  and  his  advisers  believe  what  they 
say  In  these  messages.  aiKi  If  they  feel  that 
all  veterans  who  become  disabled  In  after 
years  should  be  treated  solely  under  social- 
welfare  laws,  we  challenge  them  to  support 
legislation  to  draft  all  resources  Ln  time  of 
stress,  and  subject  all  peraoiu  to  the  low 
pay.  disdpUne,  and  punlahment  that  Is  ac- 
corded to  men  tn  uniform.  That  would  be 
more  logical  than  the  new  and  improved 
Ideas  now  being  advanead  by  the  White 
RoTise.  or  what  purpoae  la  tt  to  flght  com- 
munism abroad  when  soefa  thoogbts  as  are 
contained  In  these  veto  messages  enoocnge 
discard  at  bane? 

If  you,  as  a  Msmhrr  ot  Onngress.  bcllrve 
that  veterans  oC  America^  wan  an  to  be 
treated  only  as  human  dereUcta,  to  be  In- 
etudsd  in  wdlai*  payments  ■•  an  all  others 
at  ttas  to^lsm  poor,  we  sbaU  expect  yon  to 


vote  to  sustain  the  Pre^dent's  observations. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  feel  that  war  vet- 
erans and  their  loved  ones  have  given  nxre 
to  the  sectirlty  of  this  Hatlon  than  those  who 
were  prtvUsged  to  remain  securely  at  hom«. 
we  shall  expect  you  to  cast  your  vote  to 
override  the  vetoes  of  these  two  bills.  Some- 
bow  we  feel  confident  you  will  recognize  the 
difference  between  principle  and  dollar  de- 
cisions. This  is  not  a  ca.se  of  political  cour- 
age; it  la  one  of  morals  and  common  dectncy. 


Reply  to  EztcBaioa  ol  Rmaiks  hj  Ca»- 
grcuaaa  W««4,  ti  lialia,  CaBfrca- 
sioul  Record,  Joly  If.  19S1 
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cw 

HON.  HARRT  L  TOWE 

or  wrw  jnBEV 
IN  TBS  HOU5S  OF  REFRZSEN7  ATTVBS 

Wedrteadaw,  August  IS,  1951 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18, 
1951,  there  appeared  In  the  Comcres- 
sioNAL  RjBCOKD,  undcr  the  extension  of 
imnarks  of  Hon.  Johk  T.  Wood,  of  Idatw, 
a  statement  tqr  one  John  McBride,  which 
I  think  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  These  remarks  have 
to  do  with  the  sflrer  sitaation.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  colleague 
from  Idaho,  and  I  am  sore  that  be  will 
be  as  concerned  as  I  am  with  one  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  McBride.  The 
particular  statement  I  have  reference  to 
Is  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

It  may  startle  most  Americana  to  know 
that  of  the  more  than  |2«.000,000,000  of 
ITnlted  States  paper  currerHry  in  circulation, 
only  sOver  ccrtlfleates  (lea  than  10  percent) 
have  anything  behind  them  but  debts. 

I  do  not  condone  the  present  mone- 
tary situation  In  this  country  which  I 
think  is  unsound  and  inflationary. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  Mnnber  of  the  Bouse 
to  sponsor  a  statement  that  there  is 
nothing  but  debts  behind  90  percent  of 
our  paper  currency  in  circulation  Is  a 
very  serious  matter,  and  if  true  it  should 
startle  the  American  people.  The  truth 
is  that  the  law  requires  that  our  paper 
currency,  other  than  silver  certificates, 
be  backed  25  percent  with  gold.  Actually 
today  this  paper  currency  ia  backed  witti 
nearly  double  that  amount  of  gokL  It 
is  true  that  you  cannot  get  this  gold,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  there.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Irresponsible  and  incorrect  statements 
such  as  thijg  only  further  confuse  and 
disturb  the  American  people,  and  in  my 
opini(m  Membors  of  Congress  choukl  be 
particularly  alert  to  prevent  such  oc- 
currences. 

If  Mr.  McBride  wants  to  startle  the 
American  people  be  slKnild  tell  them  the 
truth  about  the  silver  situation.  Be 
points  out  that  the  law  requires  77  per- 
cent of  an  ounce  of  silver  to  be  set  aside 
to  back  each  paper  doUar  issued  by  the 
Treasuzy.  He  also  points  out  that  this 
silver  Is  today  worth  about  70  cents. 
What  he  f  alb  to  tdl  the  American  peo- 
Xde  Is  that  silver  is  a  commodity  which 
varies  In  value  whereas  gold,  which  is 
our  standard  money,  has  »  constant 
value  of  $35  per  ounce.  This  value  is 
guaranteed  by  law.   Tbe  rmkae  of  silver. 


on  the  other  hand,  is  determined  by 
what  it  will  bring  in  the  market.  This 
value  is  at  present  controlled  by  pro- 
ducers of  silver  and  Mexico.  In  other 
words  the  silver  backing  paper  money 
fluctuates.  Obviously  then,  silver  should 
ix)t  be  used  to  back  our  currency.  It 
has  a  very  proper  use  in  our  curency 
system  tor  subsidiary  coins  such  as  the 
half-dollar,  quarter,  and  the  dime.  Oth- 
erwise It  is  not  needed  In  our  monetary 
system.  The  Goiremment  has  acctimu- 
lated  nearly  2,000,000.000  ounces  of  silver 
wlK)6e  true  wcMlh  is  what  it  will  bring 
in  the  open  market.  The  first  step  in 
a  return  to  a  sound-money  basis  which 
Mr.  McBride  advocates  should  be  the 
repeal  of  the  silver- purchase  laws  which 
require  the  Treasury  to  keep  purchasing 
silver  regardless  of  need. 


Tke  BcMOB 


forlkoEzpdi 
■cCartby 


EXTENSION  Cn*  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 


or 
»  THS  SKMATS  OF  THB  XTlOm)  8TATBB 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "  'Get  McCastht'  Still  the 
Order,"  published  in  the  Hnntington 
(W.  Va.)  Herald-DlSDatch  of  August  9, 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou, 
as  follows: 


"OsT  licCAsnrr"  9txu. 


Oaoxa 


Senates  JosKPH  R.  McCaanrr,  BepubLcan, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  so  upset  the  administra- 
tion's political  playhouse  by  hla  relenttoss 
meat-ax  attacks  on  Oommtudsts  and  feiknr 
travelers  in  Oovemnient  Umt  be  has  for  acme 
time  been  the  Pair  Dcalen*  Mo.  I  osemy  and 
a  target  for  every  oontrfvahls  smear. 

The  latest  attempt  to  "get  MoCamsT"  is 
the  resolution  to  expel  him  from  his  seat. 

Stooging  for  the  resolution  In  tht.  Senate 
Is  Senator  Whxiam  Bmiow,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  whose  philosophy  and  •cavi- 
ties have  brought  him  wtthm  the  range  of 
licCsaraT'a  guns  and  who  would  seem  to 
be  better  qualified  to  perform  aa  a  Truman 
kltchen-cahlnet  errand  boy  than  a  hatchet 
man  aaslgnied  to  trim  the  Wisconsin  battler 
down  to  size. 

Senator  tAcCurrKT  attacked  the  sinister 
Bed  web  that  had  been  inaldiously  woven 
into  the  fatB'ic  of  ofllcUl  policy-making 
Washington  since  before  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  with  a  double-  barrel  shotgun 
loaded  with  scatter  shot  because  by  no  other 
method  could  even  the  edge  of  the  target 
be  hit  behind  the  determined,  desperate 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal-Ttuman  administration 
cover-up. 

When  ctrtrumstances  compel  the  uae  of 
acatter  shot,  sosna  who  are  Innocent  may 
get  hit. 

But  any  oblscUTe  appraisal  of  what  haa 
traiMpirwl  since  the  UcCsbsbt  antl-B«d  at- 
tacks b«puk  poinU  up  tAs  on*  Important 
fact,  namely.  th«  ^''~"'«—  and  their  fallow 
trmvetes.  ttis  Hlssss  and  aU  the  rest  who 
hmA  taflltnttd  oar  OovsmsMnt.  wooidii^  b« 
on  tlae  run  or  In  prlsan  today,  if  tt  wero 
mot  for  MeCaaxBT'a  ndcntlssa.  iintnhlWfd, 
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ammt  it  aaaults  on  xwt  only  Um  known  but 
tb«  so^NCtad  eptnft  o(  Aakolea. 

Hardly  an  ar«a  of  Inquiry  tnttlatad  by 
Sraator  McCuxkt  bas  (aUed  to  turn  up 
•▼Mmea  of  the  Bed  taint,  and  moat  of  tbem 
hav*  bacn  tba  objacta  of  balatad  Invaatlga- 
UOD  aad  proaacutloo  by  OoTcmmcnt  acen- 
claa  wbloli  ataoold  bava  parf  ormad  tbatr  duty 
BoatlH  or  yaara  bafor*.  wltbout  tba  prodding 
of  a  iMiMle  around  by  McCabtht*  cbarfca. 

A  ntntTB  wboaa  mamberablp  oontlnuai  to 
f^o— «i.h  tba  rottenaeaa  ctf  tba  lOaaourt  gang 
tbat  baa  captured  tba  Wblta  Bouae.  vboae 
maJuiUy  party  wlU  permit  itaetf  to  be  led 
and  Bpofcan  ftar  by  a  WUllam  Boyle,  tbat  will 
bUak  at  all  tba  tbierary  and  Influanea  ped- 
dltQg.  tte  St.  Louli  alectkn  aranitala.  and 
tba  aordid  pa^aa  wltbout  number  tn  tbe 
adaalnlatrstlon'B  record  of  poUtic&l 
la  a  dubloua  tnatrument  to  en- 
tnvt  wttb  lucb  a  loaded  reaolutlon  ai  Sena* 
tor  BawitMi  baa  Introduced. 

It  to  a  etaft-m  partlaan  deck  to  begin  wttb. 
and  tba  vote  by  tba  Bulea  Committee  yest^er- 
day  desaoBstrated  anew  tbe  wllUngneaa  cf 
aoow  BapubUcan  lii  iiiliin  of  tbe  Senate  to 
play  a  aatl-oat  game  wttb  tbe  Fair  Dealera 
tor  pvaonal  iiiaaint  ot  plqua  or  preferment. 
Baawaw'a  aiitul  eomplalnt  Is 
at  oouraa.  on  tbe  Maryland  election 
wbteb  uiiiaalnil  Smator  Tydlnga,  wbom  Sen- 
ator IfoCastHT  cbarged  Influenced  tbe  oele- 

complatnt   of   tbe   Pair    Dualiiii. 

.  la  Senator  McCaarHT'a  aoecaai   in 

away  tlM  admlnistratlao't  cov«r-ap. 


TAttt  to  tW  PrcsMeal 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARLET  M.  KILGORE 

or  waar  nteaoA 

nr  TBI  SKIf ATI  OP  THX  UNTIXD  ffTATES 

Wednetdat.  Augurt  15. 19SI 

Mr.  XILaORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanlmafui  ooosent  to  have  tainted  In 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rscout  an  editorial 
entitied  "History  Will  See  Truman." 
whkli  was  puMlshed  in  the  August  13 
teue  of  the  Painnent  Times,  of  Fair- 
m<mt.  W.  Va. 

Tbere  betns  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  onlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
•sloOows: 

Wnx  Baa  Tbomaw 


Prcaldent  except  Wilaon  and  Franklin  D. 
EUwaeTelt  baa  appreciated  as  fully  the  ex- 
tent to  which  American  power  involves 
American  reaponslbllity  " 

In  foreign  relations,  Dr.  Commager  con- 
tends. President  Triiman  "has  revealed  a  firm 
grasp  on  tbe  necessity  of  comblnlna;  vigor 
with  n:od«ration.  generosity  with  toleranre. 
a  aeal  for  peace  along  with  readiness  for 
war." 

Dr.  Commager  adn-ilta  that  the  President's 
record  la  less  Impressive  In  the  domestic  than 
in  the  foreign  field,  but  he  points  out  that  in 
spite  of  Congress"  opposition  Mr.  Truman's 
administration  must  b«  credited  with  a  large 
body  of  significant  domestic  legUlatlon  In- 
cluding the  reorganization  of  Congress:  a 
National  Security  Act:  Increasing  Federal  aid 
to  education;  the  extension  and  llberallzini? 
of  social  security;  and  steady  advances  in  the 
field  of  dvU  rights. 

Tbat  there  are  many  things  amiss  with 
the  Truman  administration  no  one  In  his 
senses  will  deny.  Dr.  Commager  concludes  In 
Look.  •'But  It  seems  clear,"  he  says,  "that 
the  verdict  Is  so  far  favorable,  and  that  much 
of  the  criticism  that  flils  the  air  is  directed 
not   to  Truman's  failings   but   to   his    suc- 


Mutoori  Basin  Problem 


PNaldnt  Tntman  la  ebaraeterlaed  aa  a 
aaa  at  "flrmtMaa.  rigor,  eouraga.  and  rlalon" 
by  Bmarj  ooaunaflar  notad  autbor  and  pro- 
f— nr  of  blatory  at  Oolumbta  UnlTeralty. 
WrtttBg  In  tba  toaoa  of  Look  magailna,  ]uat 
ulii—ril.  Dr.  Ooamatar  daelaraa  tliat  by  all 
moral  standards  praaidant  Truman's  admln- 
Mratloa  "^u  baan  on*  of  almoat  onlntar- 
itjptad  and  unparallad  aaeeaaa."  and  be  pre- 
tfieta  that  blatory  wlO  raeogptoa  It  aa  sueb. 

Waraning  that  avary  Praatdant  wa  now  call 
osat  was  fhnfmnc^  by  bla  eontamporartaa. 
Dr.  Osnmiiiii  ■■■!■  tbat  Prmldant  Tru- 
man was  eoRtjct  ta  aaytag  tbat  ttaa  verdlcta 
of  «0Btt»pnniry  crttlea  and  of  tba  blatorlan 

palv  aaraa. 

Ttaman**    ■noat^    Or. 

In  Uiok  tbat  at  no  pravtooa 

•n)ofad  aueh  wtda- 

IB 

labor. 
as  a 

lya.  tha  RmMaat^ 


ScMtar  MeCartiiy  Debate  Wilb  Marqms 
CUMs  aad  Harsball  McNeU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  15,  1951 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.    Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "McCarthy  and  His  Crit- 
ics." published  in  the  Passaic  Herald- 
News  of  Augiist  8,  1951,  discussing  my 
appearance  on  the  Meet  the  Press  pro- 
gram on  August  7  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

McCaxtht  and  His  Critics 

Newspapermen  often  squirm  in  their  seats 
when  Hollywood's  movie-makers  present  tlie 
news  room  as  It  Is  not.  They  feel  embar- 
rassment when  smart  aleck  writers  from  tha 
Rountree-Splvak  "stable"  fire  Impertinences 
and  loaded  questions  at  public  officials  whom 
theaa  columnists  do  not  like,  during  tele- 
vised Meet  tbe  Press  interviews. 

Many  men  of  the  "working  press  '  had  a 
half  botir's  enjoyment  at  home  last  night 
when  Senator  Jos  McCarrHT  turned  the 
tablae  on  two  hecklers.  Blarquls  Chllds.  a 
New  Deal  columnist  who  pontificates  from 
a  Waablngton  ivory  tower,  probably  wishes 
be  bad  not  gotten  fresh  with  the  Senator. 
wbo  pinned  bis  shoulders  to  the  mat  more 
tban  once.  Marshall  McNeil,  whose  gauch- 
«rls  about  crap  shooting  slapped  back  at  him. 
knows  now  be  ought  to  read  his  own  Texas 
papers. 

Left  wingers  and  phony  liberals  have  be- 
dcvllad  IfcCasTHT  and  twisted  his  words  ever 
afiua  tba  Wisconsin  Senator  invited  attack 
by  avary  administration  spokaaman  with  his 
efaargsi  tbat  Oommunlats  and  fellow  travel - 
aca  bad  w«rmad  tbelr  way  Into  the  State  De- 
partmani.  Wban  his  detractors  snipe  at  him 
troaa  fir'*"**'  ba  cannot  get  at  them.  But 
Wban  tbay  meet  blm  faoa  to  face,  he  is  their 
mateb— "standing  off  or  rough-and-tumble." 
r.  tba  old  marina  enjoys  it.  and  he 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAH>N 

or    MISSOtTHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speakei ,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remark:  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  two  iirticles. 
the  Missouri  Basin  Problem,  ami.  Defi- 
nitions: MVA,  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  Jlissouri 
Basin  Interagency  Committee,  taken 
from  the  St.  Louis  Poat-Disptatch  jf  Sun- 
day. August  5,  1951: 

The  Missouri  Basin  Pkoblim — Nin-:  Disas- 
trous Floods  in  9  Years  Raise  '.^looaotJB 
New  Demandb  ros  Unifiid  Contiol  Plan 
in  Valuct — Immediate  Need  Is  To  Get 
Monet  From  Congress  and  Arouse  Public 
S'jpport;  Next  Is  Decision  on  Pres  :nt  Vol- 
iNTARY  CoopEaanoN  OB  Basin -W  de  Con- 
trol 

(By  Richard  Q.  Baumhoff) 

After  the  ninth  flood  In  the  Mlsso  irl  River 
Basin  in  9  years,  demands  are  being  renewed 
vigorously  "to  do  som^hlng  about  t .."  This 
time  the  huge  dama^aa.  coupled  wi  h  losa  of 
life  and  severe  disniptlon  of  the  het  rt  of  tbe 
Nation,  put  fresh  urgency  In  the  de  nands. 

Last  month's  Inundation,  which  reached 
levels  exceeded  only  slightly  by  tl  e  record 
flood  of  1844,  occtirred  principally  i^long  the 
Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries  1  i  Kansas 
and  along  the  Missouri  River  frori  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis.  The  overflow  ther  followed 
the  lower  Mississippi.  With  the  fio  >d  waters 
receding,  review  of  the  situation  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch  shows  that  two  elements  are  out- 
standing. 

The  immediate  question:  Obta  nlng  big 
appropriations  from  Congress, for  carrying 
out  extensive  existing  plans  for  flocl  control. 
In  many  Important  Instances  thli  Involves 
obtaining  local  public  support,  wnlch  now 
may  be  more  readily  forthcoming  t  -Ian  here- 
tofore. 

The  long-range  question:  Whethi  r  a  single, 
unified,  specifically  chartered  ac  mlnlstra- 
tive  asiency  shall  supplant  the  pres-snt  divid- 
ed authority  and  voluntary  coc  rdinatlon. 
Such  a  unified  agency  would  be  regional, 
charged  only  with  duties  in  the  Missouri 
basin,  unlike  the  existing  set-up  operated  by 
branches  of  Federal  departments  v  1th  head- 
quarters In  Washington  and  resp<  nslblUtles 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  lonj  -proposed 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  or  c  mcelvably 
some  variant,  would  constitute  such  a  re- 
gional administration. 

The  existing  so-called  comprehensive  plan 
for  development  of  the  Missouri  /alley,  be- 
ing coordinated  by  the  Missouri  B  isln  Inter- 
agency Committee,  contemplates  expendi- 
tures aggregating  •13.930.538,703,  according 
to  the  latest  available  compilation.  That 
figure  Is  about  3  years  old.  It  Inc  udes  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  earmarkec  for  flood 
control. 

A  revision  is  under  way  now,  v  hich.  it  is 
expected  will  show  an  increase  cf  about  10 
percent  in  the  over-all  program — about  half 
of  the  Increase  being  attributed  t  >  Inflation, 
the  remainder  to  addition  of  new  projects 
to  the  plan. 

This  means  that  the  existing  c  Acial  plan 
calls  for  eventual  total  expendltue  of  about 
15V,  billion  dollars.  This  would  be  mainly 
Federal  money,  but  nearly  one-tiird  would 
represent  private  investments  on  the  land 
of  the  basin,  and  the  balance  Wt  uld  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Statea  and  local  governmental 
units. 

The  program  includes  flood  ctntrol;  Irri- 
gation; bydfcot>a<trta  powst;  nataigafcian;  ^s- 
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tensive  aoU  oonaenratlon  and  many  otbcr 
related  measures  dealing  wltb  tbe  laixi;  ex- 
tensive stabilisation  of  small  watereotime; 
recreation  facilities;  fish  and  wUdUf e  promo- 
tion, and  many  lesaer  related  subjeeta. 

Expend  Iturea  on  the  program  so  far  are 
estimated  to  have  exceeded  11.358,388,000. 
This  Is  largely  for  work  since  1945.  but  In- 
cludes some  old  projects  stKb  as  Port  Peck 
Dam,  also  all  past  navigation  work. 

Principal  divisions  of  the  latest,  or  IMS, 
compilation  of  the  program,  are: 

Corps  of  Knglneera $9,108,400,751 

Bureau  of  Beelamatkm 8, 390.  STB,  217 

Other  Interior  Department 

bureaus 38,777,158 

Agriculture  Department,  for 
tbe  extensive  basin  pro- 
gram awaiting  approval 
by  Congress 8,002.828,000 

Private  expenditures  In  con- 
nection with  above  agri- 
culture program 5,  030,  650,  000 

State  and  local  governmen- 
tal expenditures  on  abcnre 
agriculture  program 380,  038, 575 

MlBcellantx}Us  State  expend- 
itures   10,286.000 

Total 13,930,638.702 

The  Agriculture  Department's  program 
contemplates  total  expenditures.  Federal. 
private.  State  and  local,  as  above,  of  $8,503,- 
516,575.  A  considerable  part  of  this  hugw 
undertaking  wovld  have  Important  inci- 
dental effects  contributing  to  flood  abate- 
ment; this  refers  to  soU  conservation,  small 
watercourse  stabilization  and  forest  and 
range  land  improvement  measures. 

The  Interagency  plan  contemplates  com- 
prehensive development,  dealing  with  all 
major  resource  needs  of  tbe  basin.  Tbat  Is 
the  ideal  also  for  an  MVA  or  any  otbcr  form 
of  administration.  An  essential  difference 
at  this  point  of  development,  as  between 
Interagency  and  MVA,  for  example,  is  tba 
form  of  management,  rather  than  tbe  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  tbe  plan.  Any  plan 
that  would  meet  with  general  public  approval 
now  undoubtedly  would  have  to  take  all 
aspects  of  development  Into  consideration. 

There  has  been  no  definitive  breakdown 
or  allocation  of  eventual  costs  as  between 
the  various  functtons  of  tbe  Interagency 
plan,  but  a  start  In  this  direction  waa  con- 
tained in  tbe  report  early  this  year  of  the 
President's  Water  Resotirces  Policy  Commis- 
sion.    This  division  was  as  iaUowt: 

Flood    control $1,005,000,000 

Irrigation   3,585,000,000 

Agriculture  program    (other 

than    irrigation)     (Federal 

only)    3,860.000,000 

Hydroeelctric  power 840,000,000 

Navigation    850,000,000 

Municipal  wato-  auppUes 43,  600, 000 

ToUl 7,892.500,000 

Such  allocations  as  the  foregoing  are 
es^eotiaUy  arbitrary,  being  related  to  the 
so-called  benefits  of  the  various  functions. 
Much  flood-control  effect  is  obtained  from 
multlpie-piupose  dams,  and  it  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible  to  segregate  exact  physical 
costs  by  fimctlona. 

The  plan  of  flood  control — by  just  what 
me^Lns  and  at  just  what  locations  floods  could 
be  curbed — might  be  changed  under  sotae 
change  in  management.  It  could  be  cbangad 
under  tbe  existing  form.  Indeed,  It  baa  bean 
altered  markedly  In  the  Osage  subbaaln  of 
Missouri  and  Kaniaa  and  is  under  process  of 
radical  change  tn  tha  Orapd  BtTer  subbaaln 
of  northern  Missouri.  A  proposal  for  exten- 
sive enlargement  of  tbe  plan  In  Kaniai  Is 
pending  In  Oongraas. 

Tbe  Army  engineers,  wbo  have  tbe  legal 
responsibility  for  fiood  control  now,  have  said 
tbat  design  of  projects  presently  proposed 


migtat  be  changed  as  a  resvilt  of  findings  In 
tbe  laoent  flood. 

Background  or  tbe  failure  to  build  numer- 
ous flood-control  projects  In  tbe  rich,  pofra- 
lous  lower  end  of  tbe  Mlaaourl  Basin,  espa- 
dally  In  Mlaaourl  and  Kansas,  was  told  re- 
cently In  considerable  detail  In  two  articles 
In  tbe  Poat-Di8i»tch,  last  July  ;)  and  Jxily  30. 

aoa.  ooHssavaxioM  hot  airoucu 
Bapeatadly  tbrougfa  recent  years  tbe  argu- 
ment baa  been  made  by  aome  persons  that 
Uuuoogfa -going  soil  eonaoratlo  a  would  abate 
flooda.  aa  It  would  appreciably  reduce  tbe 
runoff  ot  storm  water  and  me'lting  anow  aa 
well  as  preaer»ti  needed  land.  However,  even 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture— 
which  has  had  a  tremendous  program  for 
sou  omtrol  and  related  meastirea  through- 
out the  MlsBouri  Basin  pendint  In  Congress 
without  action  for  almost  2  years — does  not 
claim  that  soil  conservation  alone  could 
prevent  fioods.  It  is  generally  agreed  by 
engineers  and  other  well-informed  special- 
ists that  dams  and  levees  are  vital  elements 
In  flood  control. 

There  also  is  general  acceptance  through- 
out the  Missouri  Valley  of  the  Idea  tbat  flcHxl 
control  Lb  only  one  ot  numerous  undertak- 
ings to  be  dovetailed  In  conse-vlng  and  de- 
veloping all  natural  resources  of  this  area. 
The  basin  coven  a  sixth  of  the  NatloxL.  but 
has  only  about  a  twentieth  of  the  country's 
population. 

oEsiANDS  roa  vallxt  AtTTHORrrr 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  has  long 
been  tbe  outstanding  specific  proposal  for 
unified  regional  administration.  Severe 
floods  in  tbe  Missouri  BSvet  in  :U>48  and  again 
In  1944.  during  World  War  II.  started  the 
demands  for  doing  something  about  tbe 
great,  unruly  stream. 

Barly  In  1944  the  Pick  plan  was  issued  by 
tba  Army's  Corps  of  Englneen;.  It  dealt  ea- 
aentlally  wltb  flood  control  tn  tbe  humid 
eastern  end  ot  tbe  valley.  This  was  followed 
speedily  by  the  Sloan  i^an  cf  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Reclaioatlon.  dealing 
chiefly  with  irrigation  In  the  dry  western 
portion.  The  authors  were  Lewis  A.  Pick, 
then  Missouri  River  dlvtaloEi  engineer  for 
the  Army  engineers,  now  a  lietitenant  general 
and  Chief  of  Knglneera.  and  W.  O.  Stoen, 
then  an  aasUtant  regional  ttbvctor  of  tbe 
Reclamation  Bureau,  now  retired. 

It  was  at  onoe  apparent  tlxat  there  were 
conflicts  of  ideas  and  jurisdiction.  It  was 
then  that  tbe  Post-Dispatch  ilevoted  its  en- 
tire editorial  space.  Sunday,  May  14,  1944,  to 
a  now  fanoouB  editorial.  This  was  titled 
**Otw  Biver — One  Prc^lem"  find  addressed  to 
one  editors  of  the  Mlaaourl  Valley.  It  pro- 
poaed  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authcs-- 
ity,  a  Government  ccHporation,  to  carry  out 
tbe  develofment  of  this  bcttiri  in  the  pattern 
of  tbe  successftil  Tenneaaee  Valley  Author- 
ity. estaUiahed  in  1933. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  tbe  opening 
statement  of  the  editorial.  "Ui  recognize  that 
tbe  MSasotiri  JUver  is  one  big  river  presenting 
one  big  problem." 

EMEHTUia  or  MVA  WKA 

It  dteiil  the  following  "essentials  of  tbe 
TVA  Idea"  as  the  design  for  an  MVA: 

"A  Federal  autonomous  agency,  with  full 
authority  to  make  declsiais  within  tbe 
region. 

"ResponslbiUty  to  deal  with  resources  as 
a  unified  whole,  clearly  fixed  in  the  regional 
agency,  not  divided  amoni;  several  cen- 
traliaed  agenciea. 

"A  policy,  fixed  by  law,  tliat  the  Federal, 
regional  agency  work  coopers  tlvely  wltb  and 
through  local  and  State  mgeiydm." 

"This  newspi^ter."  tba  editorial  add^d. 
"cnnfatieg  an  arror  at  tbe  past — a  preoocu- 
patkm  wltb  tba  iBtereata  at  its  own  section, 
to  tbe  eadnaion  of  tboaa  of  Ifcntaoa.  Kan- 
sas. Nebraska,  and  tba  Dakotaa." 

Widespread  attention  was  attracted  by 
tbe  edltorlai  and  by  the  oinsistent  pcdlcy 


ot  tbe  Poat-Dtopateb  avar  alnea  la  raportlng 
oomprebcn^veiy  and  objeetlvaiy  news  d«- 
wlopmenta  In  tbe  MVA  movement  and  sub- 
sequent actl^iues  and  in  aaatntalnlng  adlo 
tortal  demands  for  unified  regkoial  admln- 
Islratlon.  The  appeal  to  •c'ttors  In  tba  orig- 
inal editorial,  however,  attracted  more  sup- 
port from  newspapers  and  magaslnas  tn  other 
parts  at  tbe  country  tban  in  tbe  Miasourl 
Baatn. 

rscx-sLOAw  njiR  ooMi>«OMiac 

Meanwhile,  tbe  governors  of  tbe  10  SUtea 
at  tbe  valley,  tbrougb  tbdr  Miasourl  River 
States  Committae.  realised  tba  need  for  rec- 
OQCiling  the  Pick  plan  and  tba  Sloan  plan. 
By  tba  autumn  at  1944  tbay  had  brought 
thia  about  and  Cnngraai  received  the  famous 
Plek-Sloan  plan.  This  araa  quietly  enacted 
Into  law  in  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act, 
passed  late  that  December. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  tbe  Missouri  Basin 
Interagency  Oammtttve  was  formed  as  the 
extra-legal,  voluntary  coordlnattng  body.  It 
consists  of  one  repreaentattve  aaeb  from  sis 
major  Federal  departmanta  coocemed  wttb 
tbe  basin  and  Ave  governors  delegated  t>y 
their  SUtes'  committee.  Ptck-Sloan  haa 
been  expanded  by  addition  at  aome  projeeta. 
including  notably  some  Ug  onaa  autbortasd 
earlier,  and  also  inetodlag  aoma  aettvlOea  at 
the  States.  Thus  tbe  undertaking  baa  be- 
come in  reality  the  Interagency  plan. 

The  great  bulk  of  expenditures  have  been 
by  the  Corps  at  Engifteet*  and  Bureau  at 
Reclamation.  Moat  of  tbe  work  baa  been 
and  Is  being  done,  so  far,  in  tbe  middle  and 
upper  portions  of  tbe  baaln.  Tha  Army 
engineers  have  declared — and  there  la  evi- 
dence in  verlflcatton — tbat  either  serious 
public  opposition  or  cbai^ea  in  plana  de- 
manded locally  have  prevented  them  from 
proceeding  with  many  projeeta  In  tbe  lower 
or  eastern  end  of  tbe  valley. 

MtrasAT's  souaa  or  kva  bxlu 

The  first  MVA  bill  was  Inlrodueed  in  Con- 
gress August  18.  1944.  by  Senator  Jama  E. 
MmEBAT,  Montana  Democrat  and  liberal, 
like  its  succteeota  to  date.  It  failed  to  pro- 
greaa.  The  aecood  bill.  In  1946.  waa  referred 
by  Preaident  Trumait.  tban  VIee  Prealdant, 
to  unfriendly  Senate  commttteea.  aa  action 
for  which  be  was  rmmdly  crttletaad  by  MVA 
backera.  The  meacmre  did  not  reach  the 
Senate  floor.  TTuman  in  tbe  eleetaral  eam- 
palgn  of  1944  and  alnoe  he  herame  Preaident. 
h&«  made  statements  leantlng  to  give  some 
support  to  tbe  MVA  Idea,  not  backed  by 
action. 

A  third  bill  followed,  then,  tn  1940.  tbe 
fourth  and.  finally,  tlw  fifth,  presented  last 
July  23. 

President  Roonevelt  approved  tbe  1944 
Flood  Control  Act  wltb  tbe  "distinct  imder- 
standlng  tbat  It  la  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
jeopardlxdng  In  any  way  tbe  creation  of  a 
Missouri  VaUey  Authority."  Booaevelt  died 
ta  the  spring  of  1946,  wtiUe  the  swxmd  MVA 
bill  waa  pending.  He  bad  been  tbe  vigorous 
backer  erf  tbe  long  efforts  of  tbe  iatc  Senator 
George  W.  Morrla  to  create  the 
Valley  Authority. 

vA-uom  oBJscnoMa 


In  tbe  coiuae  of  tbe  aertea  of  MVA  bills 
various  changes  have  been  made  In  an  effort 
to  meet  criticiama  and  overoome  objections. 
Opponents  still  maintain  tbat  powers  of  tbe 
MVA.  as  tbey  have  been  proposed,  would  k>e 
too  broad  and  far-reaching.  One  of  tbe  fa- 
vwlte  attacks  on  MVA  has  been  tbat  It 
would  be  a  aoclallstlc  sc^entate.  based  at 
Waablngton.  out  at  reach  of  tbe  petHjtle. 
wbereas  tbe  interagency  rr>etl>od  is  leprc- 
aented  as  tbe  essence  ot  dsokooracy. 

As  a  matter  ol  fact,  tike  MVA  aebeme  would 
require  a  direct  regtonal  admlnlatratkm.  i 
Jeet  only  to  tbe  nanml  powers  at 
wbcceas  tbe  Intenweuey  eonrtltuenta  >re 
pert  of  tbe  fiideiall— d  ayatem  ot  Oavmii" 
ment  wholly  dependent  on  Waablngton,  TM 
lart  MVA  biU  specifically  provided  that  MVA. 
a  management  agency,  could  arrange  wltb 
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.  «ach  M  tlM  Army  tnctnem 

B   Burwiu.   to   fnrtto   con- 

of  pro)Kta  for  wblcb  tbcy  an  w- 
pcettOly  qticJited. 

QoMtkMM  tnqiMnUy  MkMl  «r«:  What  Is 
tto  MVA  pUn?  Eiov  would  lU  proJccU 
dtCcr  rran  tlM  Inten«uicy  pUnT 

Tbcr*  la  DO  ICVA  ph7«lcml  plan.  It  would 
not  b*  feaalbto  to  act  one  up  by  tb*  <x>u- 
grcaakinat  bill.  btablUbmcnt  of  a  plan 
would  be  ttikC  first  duty  o(  an  MVA  \t  and 
wben  catabUsbed. 

Tba  MVA  bill  spcd&ed.  bowcTcr,  that  basin 
drvdopmcnt  pi-ojecta  for  which  Con«re«  al- 
ready has  made  appropnat.ona  should  b« 
retained  In  MVA's  plan  "Insofar  ss  prsctl- 
cmbte."  This  makes  the  Ukellbood  sUm  for 
any  radical  change  frota  ezlsUng  physical 
plmna.  as  Interagency's  work  has  gone  so  far 
alrsady. 

AaotnoD  rvmuc  svrrotrt  ifxnsD 

rot  a  time  there  was  a  vigorous  organi*a- 
tkn  tmrfc^«"c  MVA.  the  regional  committee 
for  a  Mlasourl  Valley  Authority.  lu  main 
rapport  eame  from  labor  and  liberal  ele- 
menta.  A  prlneipal  flnancUl  backer  was  the 
CIO  while  much  of  lU  push  came  from  the 
Matioaal  Farmers  Union.  This  organization 
bae  imrTT*  dormant.  Senator  Mcxbat.  lead- 
inc  fiaaiinnal  backer  of  MVA.  has  be- 
come preoccupied  with  various  other  Inter- 
eats.  «peciaUy  since  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Senate  s  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee In  the  current  scsaton. 

Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Oommcrce  voted  778  to  700  In  favOT  of  an 
MVA  IB  a  secret  Tote  taken  among  the  3^70 
members  la  April  IMS. 

Tbe  quaetlon  now  Is  whether  the  Impetus 
ot  the  dlsastroua  flood  will  be  sufRclent  to 
arouse  support  for  funds  for  flood  control 
and  siq>port  for  a  unified  regional  manage- 
ment of  the  tesln's  development. 

DM  mi  I  Wilis     MVA.  P5=K -Sloan  Px.am.  Mn- 
aooai  BASiM  ImufiKKCT  Coaacimz 

Three  terms  recur  frequently  In  dii«ua- 
gl^ift^  of  tlM  flood-control  problem  and  other 
ottttaie  coacemlng  the  great  watershed  of 
the  Mteaoorl  RlTer.  Tbeee  are  Mlaaourl  Val- 
ley Autborlty.  Plck-«o»n  plan,  and  Mlaeourl 
Beain  Interagency  Committee. 

They  concern  an  area  covering  one-«Uith 
of  the  Nation.  Including  about  half  of  the 
Stftte  a<  Mlaaourl.  It  stretches  from  the 
Mteaourt  Blver's  mouth  just  north  of  St. 
Looto  to  the  Continental  Divide  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  central  Colorado  to  the 
Canadian  border  of  Montana. 

Definitions  at  these  terms  follow: 

Mlssmin  Valtoy  Authority:  Thia  would  be 
a  p<«fiwtt»c  ^'^  administrative  sgency  to 
ff  iMfi*  nnlftod  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  natural  rcaoorces  of  the  whole 
wmserstaed.  It  would  be  a  stnctly  reglonal* 
iTganlwttnn  in  tlM  nature  of  a  Federal  Ciov- 
emment  eorporatlon.  (derating  only  In  this 
valley,  and  with  ita  cActels  and  stall  situ- 
ated wttlktn  tlbe  valley.  It  would  follow  the 
pnttem  of  the  sueeeeaful  Tenneaeee  VsUey 
Anttaortty.  An  MVA  has  been  pt<yosed  Ln  a 
blU  now  before  Ooiigrws. 

Plek-Okwa  plan:  ThU  term  la  looeely  ap- 
pded  to  the  cxlsCUi«  plana  oT  exHitlng  acren- 
dae  for  tfwelopinent  of  the  beatn.  It  rep- 
raetBte  •  1M4  marfcr  at  the  Pick  plan  of 
tiM  Anay^  Corps  oC  Bogtneers.  wtilcli  was 
baad  OB  flood  control  and  kindred  subjects, 
•at  at  tlM  Soan  pUa  at  the  InterkR'  De> 
partanfa  Boreea  of  Beelamatkm.  which 
«M  pMdMd  OB  trrlgatlaB  and  related  fictda. 
an<MBy  alBee  IMA  the  plan  baa  In  aetual- 
ttf  baaB  TT*— ''■^  Into  an  inter  agency  plan 
erf  Ife*  iBttnfHMy  eoouBlttee.  The  latter 
ttam  U  vn  eCavt  to  aeiileve  a  mere  oom- 

eoeerinf  a  grentar 
U  IMS  abeorbed  soom  proj- 
toth  before  and  after  the 


MiMOun  Bastn  Inwragency  Committee 
ThU  Is  a  voluntsrv  or  extralegal  c<X)rdinat- 
ing  agency  for  the  valley  work,  established  m 
1M&  by  a  similar  national  committee  at 
Washington  representing  six  major  Fedenil 
dcpartmenU.  It  holds  public  meetintrs  near- 
ly every  month  In  various  parts  of  the  ba.sin 
and  through  technical  staffs  of  the  respective 
departments,  carries  out  its  cocrdn-..iti:i2 
endeavors.  Federal  departments  represent- 
ed on  the  basin  committee  are  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Interior  (including  Bureau  J 
Reclamation  and  other  aa:«ncies)  Atjncii;- 
ture.  Commerce.  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  Federal  Security  Agency  (representative 
chiefly  of  the  Public  Health  Service  >  The 
10  States  In  the  basin  are  represented  wUli  a 
strong  voice  in  Interagency  by  a  dele^atinn 
of  five  Governors  chosen  by  the  Governors 
Missouri  River  States  Committee. 


Proposed  State  TeievisioB  Network  in 
PeonsylTama 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  evening.  July  29,  1951.  Mr. 
George  E.  Sokolsky  broadca.st  a  state- 
ment over  the  facilities  of  the  Amt  rican 
Broadcasting  Co.  under  the  headline 
"Shoot  the  works"  regarding  a  proposal 
to  establish  a  State  television  network 
in  Pennsylvania.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Shoot  the  Works 
The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  h.H."? 
before  It  a  bill,  No  784.  which  interests  n.e 
because  It  Is  Indicative  of  a  general  uiiwhuie- 
some  trend  In  this  country  for  the  F-deml 
Government,  the  States,  and  muniripa'.Kifs 
to  compete  increasingly  with  private  fnte-r- 
prlse. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  when  private  eii'^r- 
prise  failed,  it  was  the  duty  and  oblu^ati 'U 
of  government  to  step  in. 

But  that  Is  not  true  of  radio  or  televlsi-  n. 
They  are,  on  the  whole.  well-mana»;ed  ori;aii- 
izations.  performing  a  useful  service,  dl'l^.^' 
It  better  than  anywhere  else  on  e.\rth.  a!- 
tbotigb  still  not  good  enough,  and  makink;  a 
profit  at  It. 

This  Pennsylvania  bill  Is  only  impt^rtant 
because  It  shows  that  the  politicians  can- 
not keep  their  hands  off  things  Because 
there  has  been  an  important  discusaion  con- 
cerning the  use  of  television  for  educational 
purposes,  particularly  as  regards  children. 
these  Pennsylvania  politicians  jumped  the 
gun  and  want  to  set  up  a  costly  system. 
competitive  with  private  enterprise  If  they 
get  away  with  this  proposal,  it  will  be  l'<\- 
lowed  In  other  States  and  will  place  upon 
the  taxpayer  another  unjustified  and  heavy 
btuden. 

This  is  the  preamble  of  the  Pennsylvania 
bUl  Mo.  784 ; 

"To  provide  for  the  estahllshment  of  a 
State  televlalon  network  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commissiou 
for  nonoommerclal  educational  service  au- 
thortslng  the  survey  and  purchase  of  nere.s- 
■ary  sites  and  equipment  providing  for  the 


cons,truciion  of  a  master  station  md  sub- 
sKiinry  stations  as  may  be  needed  or  Suite- 
wldc  coverage  creating  within  th  •  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  a  division  of 
aiidii'-vlsual  education  and  definin  ;  its  pow- 
ers and  duties  conferring  powers  and  Im-. 
p.ismg  duties  upon  the  superinter dent  and 
department  of  public  Instruction  ind  mak- 
\r.-i  .m  appt^oprlatlon." 

I  note  that  they  start  with  n  $100,000 
.■appropriation.  That  IcKiks  small  enough, 
but  It  Is  only  a  starter.  It  strikes  me,  after 
reading  all  that  the  politicians  pu  into  the 
bill,  that  a  first  expenditure  of  J25.O0:3OJO 
w.dild  be  low  And  that  is  a  first  cost.  This 
telPVLsion  network  is  to  be  operated  without 
a';y  revenue,  which  means  that  every  year 
tiiere  would  have  to  be  appropr  ations  to 
keep  It  going.  Those  appropriati jn.s  could 
becme  enormous. 

Fur  instance,  how  many  cities  aie  to  have 
booster  and  subsidiary  stations?  I  note  that 
the  bill  calls  for  schools  of  the  uir.  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  There  will  te  a  wide- 
spread distribution  of  scripts  and  tran- 
scriptions And.  of  course,  land  and  build- 
ings will  be  bought  all  over  the  pi  ice,  prob- 
ably marble  front  buildings  with  the  pol- 
iticians'  names  on   the   cornerstoi  es. 

This  Pennsylvania  bill  for  a  State  tele- 
vUsion  system  Is  an  example  of  whs  t  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia  has  been  quarreling  about 
so  valiantly,  the  habit  of  politicians  of 
spending  this  country  into  bankr  iptcy.  It 
'.?  like  the  dUcovery  by  the  W  ishlngton 
Times  Herald  of  millions  of  dollars  of  office 
desks  and  furniture  in  forgotten  w  irehouses 
In  Washington.  It  is  why  the  Hck  ver  Com- 
muision  reports  have  not  been  Imj  lemented 
Had  they  been,  this  Government  of  ours 
would   have   saved  some  money. 

"Shoot  the  Works!"  Is  apparently  the 
motto  nf  our  era, 

Ar.d  we  are  shooting  the  works.  I  suggest 
that  citizens  watch  In  their  own  3t?.tes  for 
such  fandangles  as  this  Pennsyhanla  bill. 
This  Is  a  six)d  time  for  retrenchment  not 
for  expansion.  Our  citizens  fjot  a  pretty 
g'^x^d  pducatlon  without  television  and  I  do 
not  see  that  we  are  producing  such  a  won- 
derfully educated  race  of  men  wl  h  all  the 
new  and  so-called  progressive  ideas  that 
have  come  into  our  educational  system  In 
recent  years  The  intelligence  tests  during 
World  War  II.  after  a  generation  Df  fussing 
ever  the  schof)!s.  did  not  prove  th«  worth  of 
«o-called  progressive  education. 

Apart  from  that.  I  do  not  like  :o  see  the 
pMlitinaiis  get  their  hands  on  the  means  of 
pxpre.s.sl(;n  of  this  country,  Th«Te  is  too 
much  propaganda.  The  State  Department, 
'  r  instance,  maintains  a  vast  propaganda 
force  designed  to  influence  the  minds  of 
our  people  Actually,  we  should  make  up 
otir  own  minds  and  the  politicians  should 
be  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  Is  scandalous  that  General  MacArthur 
shiuld  have  felt  that  he  had  to  say  this  In 
Boston ; 

T  have  been  warned  by  many  that  an  out- 
spoken ci:>urse.  even  if  It  be  solely  of  truth. 
will  bring  down  upon  my  head  ruthless  re- 
taliation—that efforts  will  be  made  to  de- 
stroy public  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  my 
views— not  by  force  of  Just  argument  but 
by  the  application  of  the  false  methods  of 
propaganda  I  am  told  In  effect  I  must 
follow  blindly  the  leader — keep  silent — or 
take  the  bitter  consequences. 

•T  had  thought  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
pinned  down  for  all  time  this  ugly  code 
when  he  declared:  'To  sin  by  silence  when 
they  should  protest  makes  cowards  of 
men.'  " 

Surely,   something   has  gone   wrong   with 
the  American  conception  of  liberty  if  any- 
one would  dare  say  to  any  cltlaen  that  he 
may  not  speak  his  mind  on  a  public  question. 
Ttiere  is  danger  for  all  of   \u  when  the 
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Government — when  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment— Federal.  State,  or  municipal — takes 
over  the  control  and  management  of  the 
means  of  expression.  Look  what  Hitler  did 
to  the  magnificent  German  people  by  use 
of  the  radio.  He  hammered  their  minds  on 
the  anvil  of  government  propaganda  until 
he  virtually  drove  them  into  a  madness  that 
made  them  morally  and  spiritually  comatoee. 
There  Is  too  much  Government  propa- 
ganda and  too  little  truth.  For  instance, 
the  other  day.  Dean  Acheson  announced 
to  the  world  that  by  1954,  European  mili- 
tary aid  will  cost  the  United  States  »25,- 
000,000.000.  If  that  Is  what  we  have  to  pay 
to  get  allies.  I  suppose  we  have  to  do  it. 

But  I  could  not  help  wondering  what  the 
British  and  the  French  are  putting  up.  How 
much?  How  much  in  money  or  wealth  Is 
anybody  else  putting  up? 

I  should  like  to  see  some  figures  on  what 
General  Eisenhower  Is  accomplishing  In  Eu- 
rope I  see  a  lot  of  photographs  I  see  a  lot 
of  handshaking  In  those  photographs.  But 
I  see  no  statistics. 

If  you  have  a  Government -owncid  television 
network,  competing  with  private,  free  sta- 
tions, you  will  have  lots  of  speeches  on  how 
excellent  the  Government  is.  Obviously, 
there  is  already  too  much  Government  In  all 
countries  which  puts  a  celling  on  Individual 
initiative  and  ingenuity. 

The  McCarran  committee  has  opened  Its 
hearings  of  its  Investigation  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations.  The  first  witnesses 
were  Edward  C.  Carter  who  for  many  years 
managed  the  Institute,  and  Frederick  Van- 
derbilt  Field,  who  used  to  be  its  financial 
angel. 

Field  Is  now  In  Jail  In  connection  with  the 
bail  cases  Involving  Communists  In  New 
York  with  whom  he  has  had  many  public 
and  long  associations. 

The  first  evidence  produced  a  curious  let- 
ter from  Owen  Lattimore  to  E.  C.  Carter  In 
which  Lattimore  congratulates  Carter  for  his 
support  of  the  po-sltlon  of  the  Communists 
In  China. 

The  disclosure  of  that  letter,  written  In 
1938.  Is  possible  because  of  the  seizure  of 
the  files  of  the  Institute  from  Carters  barn 
in  Lee.  Mass.  There  were  thousands  of  docu- 
ments, some  of  which  I  have  seen.  Tills 
Lattimore  letter  Is  of  such  a  nature  that  U 
raises  anew  the  charges  of  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Many  regard  Senator  McCartht  as  a  wild 
man  who  makes  charges  without  investiga- 
tion. He  had  made  severe  charges  against 
Lattimore  which  the  Tydlngs  committee  last 
year  Investigated.  Senator  Tydlngs  white- 
washed Lattimore  and  was  defeated  in  the 
subsequent  election. 

But  now  we  have  this  letter  In  which  Lat- 
timore not  only  congratulates  Carter  but  in- 
structs him.  I  shall  read  the  pertinent 
words : 

"For  China,  my  hunch  Is  that  it  will  pay 
to  keep  behind  the  official  Chinese  Com- 
munist ixwltion — far  enough  not  to  t>e 
covered  by  the  same  label  •  •  •  for  the 
British,  scare  the  hell  out  of  them  in  a  polite 
way  •  •  •  for  the  U  S.  S.  R.— back 
their  international  policy  in  general,  but 
without  using  their  slogans  and  above  all 
without  giving  them  or  anybody  else  an  Im- 
pression of  'subservience.'  " 

You  will  find  that  this  letter  comes  up 
again  and  again  In  this  McCarran  Investiga- 
tion. It  is  the  key  to  much  that  happened 
to  make  the  State  Department  so  tolerant 
of  Communists  up  to  the  Korean  War.  And 
Senator  Pat  McCAaaAN  can't  be  called  off. 
He  will  light  this  thing  through.  His  com- 
mittee will  fight  this  thing  through  untU  we 
know  the  truth. 

General  MacArthur  said: 
"I  shall  raise  my  voice  as  loud  and  as  often 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
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American  {lecqiie-  I  shall  dedicate  all  of 
my  energies  to  restoring  to  Aiaerican  life 
those  Immutable  principles  and  Ideals  which 
your  forebears  and  mine  handed  down  to  us 
in  sacred  tru-it.  I  shall  assist  In  the  regain- 
ing of  that  moral  base  for  both  public  and 
private  life  which  will  restore  the  people's 
faith  in  the  totegrlty  of  public  Institutions 
pnd  the  private  faith  of  every  man  in  the 
integrity  of  his  neighbor. 

"I  shall  set  my  course  to  the  end  that  no 
man  need  fear  to  speak  the  truth." 


Green  Tomato  Anctioas  Start 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENTNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  August  15,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  taken 
from  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record  on  August 
10.  1951,  entitled  "Green  Tomato  Auc- 
tions Start": 

Grien  Tdmato  Auctions  Staet — First  of 
SEaizs  Slated  Today  at  Stbebtsville 
Green  tomato  auctions,  an  industry  that 
has  grown  locally  to  $750,000  annually,  will 
get  underway  In  Luzerne  County  today  with 
the  opening  sale  at  Sybertsville.  Conyngham 
Valley,  starting  at  3  p.  m.  Auctions  will  be 
held  at  the  same  hour  Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  of  each  week. 

Luzerne  County  Farm  Agent  James  Hutchi- 
son said  last  night  the  Carverton  auction 
will  start  Saturday  at  3  and  will  be  held 
Tuecday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  each 
week. 

Bloomingdale  auction  will  start  August  18 
at  11  a.  m.  and  will  continue  each  Tuesday 
and  Saturday  until  frost. 

For  the  past  15  years  farmers  of  the  sec- 
ond largest  vegetable-producing  county  In 
the  State  have  been  growing  tomatoes  for 
the  "Green  Wraps'  markets. 

"Green  Wraps  "  Is  a  name  given  to  tomatoes 
picked  green  and  sold  to  buyers  who,  in  turn, 
sell  them  in  the  South  as  "pink"  tomatoes, 
or  to  New  York  packers  who  "pink"  them 
by  sprinkling  water  and  providing  extra  heat, 
causing  tomatoes  to  pink  more  readily. 

Tomatoes  grown  In  the  upland  soils  of  the 
county  and  particularly  the  volusia  clay 
loams,  are  especially  fine  for  green  wrapping. 
Mostly  of  the  Rutger  variety,  they  are  solid 
and  pack  well,  retaining  a  fine  flavor  even 
though  not  actually  ripened  on  the  vine. 

These  tomatoes  must  be  picked  at  precisely 
the  right  time,  approximately  5  to  7  days 
before  they  ripen  on  the  vine,  or  they  will  not 
rljaen  properly  In  the  markets.  They  are 
graded  for  size  and  shape  and  until  recent 
years  were  wrapped  In  thin  glazed  paper  and 
packaged  In  30-pound  bags  or  12-quart  cli- 
max boxes. 

In  1946.  farmers  organized  the  Carverton 
Upland  Tomato  Growers  Association.  Inc., 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Agricultural  Extension  Association,  and 
started  a  tomato  auction.  It  is  held  3  days  a 
week  and  attended  by  most  of  the  buyers  who 
are  interested  In  shipping  tomatoes  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  or  even  as  far  away 
as  Miami,  Fla..  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  participating  farmers  drive  their  truck 
loads  past  the  auction  block,  giving  each 
buyer  an  opportimlty  to  get  an  over-all  view 
of  each  load.  One  basket,  picked  at  random 
by  a  disinterested  party,  is  dumped  for  the 
buyers  to  further  see  the  quality  of  tomatoes 


offered  for  sale.  The  tomatoes  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  with  the  guaranty  that  eacb 
basket  on  that  load  will  be  as  good  as  the 

sample. 

Before  the  auction  was  started,  farmer* 
were  getting  35  or  40  eenU  for  a  half-bushel 
l>asket  of  tomatoes.  The  average  price  the 
first  year  of  the  auction  was  •1.34.  Prices 
varied  according  to  the  quality  of  tomatoes 
and  the  amounts  required  by  the  buyers.  In 
addition  to  the  additional  profit  realized  per 
basket  of  tomatoes,  the  growers  had  further 
advantages  in  that  they  were  practically  as- 
sured of  a  market  for  their  crop,  and  they 
were  fairJy  certain  tiiat  they  would  be  paid 
according  to  the  quality  of  their  own  goods. 
and  not  just  receive  the  price  of  the  day. 

Buyers  were  also  pleased  with  this  method 
of  purchasing  large  quantities  of  tomatoes, 
because  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  them 
to  go  from  one  farm  to  another  to  bargain 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tomatoes 
they  wished  to  pack. 

Here  they  were  able  to  view  all  the  loads 
and  compare  them  before  the  auction  began, 
and  then  get  a  closer  view  of  s  sample  basket 
as  each  load  was  auctioned  off.  Since  the 
farmers  had  meetings  in  which  correct  meth- 
ods of  selecting  and  grading  tomatoes  for 
market  were  demonstrated,  the  tomatoes  as 
a  whole  were  superior  to  those  purchased  in 
the  valley  before  the  auction,  and  because 
all  tomatoes  were  guaranteed  to  be  good  as 
the  sample  basket,  buyers  were  able  to  be 
fairly  s\ire  of  wh&t  they  were  getting,  and 
the  price  varied  largely  according  to  quality. 

Many  buyjrs  no  longer  wrap  the  tomatoes 
and  put  vhem  in  lugs.  Instead,  they  are 
washed,  sized,  placed  In  Flafleld  crates  and 
loaded  immediately  Into  trailer  trucks  which 
carry  up  to  400  crates  or  800  half-bushel 
baskets.  Thus  the  tomatoes  could  be  put 
on  the  road  for  their  final  destination  with- 
in a  very  short  time  after  being  purchased. 

There  are  now  three  tomato  auction*  in 
this  vicinity.  Some  of  these  offer  as  high 
as  10,000  baskets  for  sale  on  a  good  day.  The 
region  is  known  as  the  great  tomato  valley. 
Ii  is  conceded  by  all  tomato  buyers  that  the 
best  tomatoes  in  the  world  are  grown  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 


Western  Europe  Peek  "No  World  War  IIP 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  UAINX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  IS.  1951 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rb(X>u  a  copy- 
righted article  containing  an  interview 
with  Archbishop  Gushing,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Europe,  dealing  with  con- 
ditions in  Western  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  Spain.  The  article  has  already 
been  read  by  more  than  1.000.000  citizens 
of  New  England,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  share  it  -with  other  citizens  of 
the  country.  It  was  published  In  the 
Boston  Advertiser  of  August  ir.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou), 
as  follows: 

WBSTttH  Stmon  Pbcls  "No  Woblo  Wa«  m" 

(By  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J.  Cuahlof, 

D.  D..  archblahc^  of  Boston) 

The  feeling  In  Western  Europe  totef  li 
that  there  will  be  no  world  war  UL 
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I  krlBL$  to  the  people 
BBflaad  roUovlac  our 
to  Portagal.  Spela  end   Pranoe. 
which  vie  dediCKtecl  to  world  peace 

talktoc  with  nUfHam  and  poUtleml 
Ib  WeMem  Snnape  I  haw  f  omxl  the 
to  he  that  the  Cimad  SUtea  has 
awHaJ  an  all-oat  war — at  least  for  the  time 
heliic — ^  ahovtac  the  world  tta  determlna- 
tftoo  to  halt  CoamacBtat  tgnntaD.. 
The  ITalted  Stataa  has  told  Hiiasla  tn  no 
tt  wUl  fl^t  If  nectaeery  to 
eMla  at  nonMrrnitmn  and  to  pre- 
And  wester'  Kuropeana 
that  thla  >bow  of  unfllnchini; 
tj  Aaacrlca  haa  made  the  Ruaeians 
rctraas  ttom  their  poUey  of  wortd  military 


.  thia  BuropeaD  optimism  must  not 
to  deaden  Amerka'i  awareness  of 
fha  Comauinlst  rasiace.  Tbe  United  States 
■nat  OK  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  Res- 
Bla  sttil  Is  bent  upon  the  oonqtiast  oi  retlf  ion 
and  the  eooqueat  of  democracy. 

What  SusBla  does  not  dare  do  militarily 
at  the  raooient.  It  wtll  redoable  its  efforts  to 
aeooiapUah    by    Itt    andermtnlng    sabota^ 


As  k»c  as  the  Oomraunlst  i|>ectre  hovers 
over  the  world,  tbe  United  States  must  con- 
tUkoe  to  Increase  tta  military  and  poUtlc&l 


people  of  the  world  who 
earnestly  desire  peace,  mtitt  pray  to  Almighty 
Ood  for  peace. 

The  ptirpose  of  -yat  pU^mage  was  to  pray 

tar  peace.    The  real  solution  to  world  peace 

can  be  obtained  only  by  prayer  and   true 

reUKkiOB  ItTlBg 

When    we    pUgrtms    debarked    at   Lisbon. 

tired  and  worn  from  our 

;  toip.    Our  minds  were  heavy  because 

wa  IsTt  BoMoa.  on  July  15.  the  world 


Bot 


Latfy  or 


irtaltattona  to  the  Shrine  of  Our 
Ffetlma,  and  tlie  nuBMrous  other 
of  apatn  and  Prance,  our  en- 
was  chaDfcd. 
I  talkad  wttb  rcUglow  and  political  leaders 
at  Wmtmu  Rirope.  in  addition  to  any  nnm- 
bar  at  people  is  aU  waUcs  of  me. 

It  was  then  I  began  to  gather  that  war  to 
the  Waatsiu  Kuropean  Is  not  nearly  so  ap- 
parent and  iaerltahle  as  It  la  to  Americans. 
Ik*  paopla  with  whroaa  I  spate  eant  con- 
eelTe  bow  Russia  would  dare  war  upon 
Amtflea.  But.  If  tha  fmaalans  prove  to  be 
that  fodDianly.  tt  was  reassuring  to  know 
that  Waatam  Borope  H  prepared  to  jump  to 
damou— jTh  ^atmmm  liioukt  a  third  world  war 
teaak  out  tOttmataly. 

the   <iominim    belief   In   Wesiem 

at  ■iwtliar  war  wffl  not  oeeor  at 

for  mtcuxy  fma,  tke  paople  at  Spain  and 

va_filUy  aware  of  tbe  Conm^unlst 

m  blltirl/  oppoaad  to  any 

to  flgjht  asy  tfemat  of  Oooa- 

tbaCr  T»ff^^ynp 
Ite4  a  ennraraiMa  kMtfag  aa  hour  and  a 

Wnaeo  at  Spain. 

wbo    dutike    Oenaral 

•ny  aid  to  bli 

tottepeopla  of  i 

X 


a»tta«ttba< 
tte  wUl  to  flgkt  BBT  tbraat 

iliiWe 

Kt  baa  a  etamtlng  army 

kbiy  trafawS  aol- 


M 


I 


aUltary  aM. 
.».    After  my 
I  ttm  cooTlBeed 

people  think 
n  of  great  faith. 


America  must  afford  ecoaomJc  and  pclui- 
eal  Aid  to  General  Franco's  g^5v*rnitient  sn 
that  Spain  can  help  do  our  military  job  in 
Korope  if  a  war  witii  Ruasia  sli<n:ld  break  out 
sometime  In  the  future. 

In  this  message.  I  slsc  want  to  toil  the 
people  of  the  Boston  Archdiocese  ttiat  my 
prayers  were  offered  rtajly  during  ihr  pu- 
grliRa^  for  tbelr  spiritual  and  **nii)  vral 
well-being 

To  the  wives,  parent-s.  iiid  i.  thfr  TrUi'Avf^ 
of  our  men  in  tbe  Armed  P  irce«  from  the 
B.:ston  Archdlccfsc  .Tiay  I  say  that  speci.il 
prayers  were  oiTfred  up  every  day  at  all  of 
the  shrines  we  vi.^ited  !■  r  y -ur  Icved  ones 
In  batUe. 

The  pUgrimage  was  very  arduous,  but  the 
blessings  and  fruits  of  cur  v.-vitations  to  the 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatlma.  and  all  .  :  "..p 
other  shrines  cannot   be  ine'.i.-urt'd 

.^fter  recovering  from  a  very  ba^l  c  'a\ 
which  I  acquired  during  the  pilirrui..._  [ 
now  feel  quite  well  and  am  overj'  ■.>-ti  v::! 
the  prospect  of  arriving  back  lu  B<>.i>.ii  .a:.t- 
tonight. 

As  you  know,  we  docic  In  New  YrrK  to- 
day, and  then  entrain  fcr  Bo.bion. 

It  was  wonderftil  to  have  made  'hp  pil- 
grtmsge.  We  feel  nur  prayers  have  b»>ea 
answered. 

It  will  be  wonderful,  also  tc  be  h'.,[ne  again 
among  the  jieople  of  the  Boston  Arohdiixese, 


Gve  Me  tlie  AnericaA  Sinaer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoNsiN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  article 
commenting  on  world  affairs  by  Mark  A. 
Qraubard,  guest  editor  of  Skol.  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Minnesota  sUident  publication, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  1951  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

My  love  for  tbe  underdog  had  lain  chained 
and  muiBled  for  years  in  punl&hment  for 
his  meddling  habits,  but  at  last  broke  out 
oX  his  bondage.  How  long,  be  thundered, 
wUl  this  slander  of  America  go  on?  Abuse, 
If  you  nice.  America's  institutions,  here  un- 
eoutlmess.  ambitions,  and  brutality  but  spare 
wcaaethlag,  for  charity's  sake;  her  youth  per- 
bapa,  her  womanhood  (women  and  children. 
you  know):  spare  perhaps  a  few  kind  words 
for  bar  geno-oaity.  or— here  I  cut  him  short 
with  one  goodly  blow  oif  repression  and  a 
guilt  complex.  Enough  of  that,  I  said. 
Ton  wast  to  get  me  in  trouble  with  my 
ftlenda,  my  respectable  neigbbCTs.  hoe&es, 
students,  and  the  public? 

AjDd  I  am  not  kidding  either.  Can  you 
trnagina  what  would  happisn  to  anyone  here- 
abouta  who  dared  aasert  that  America  is 
Bot  the  mlgax  country  our  Intellectuals  de- 
clare bar  to  ha;  that  Congress  doe^s  repre- 
sent tbs  paofde;  that  Wall  Street  or  big 
biiatoaas  does  not  run  tbe  country,  but 
Coograaa  and  the  Prealdent.  the  people's 
ebotee  for  good  or  evU;  that  a  Senator  who 
gats  half  a  mlUlon  Tot«  is  not  quite  the 
stt^idcat  man  In  tbe  State,  but  by  and  large 
rapriiaita  tba  voten  nvpre  faithfully  than 
any  highbrow  would:  that  Americans  are 
far  more  generoua.  leas  concerned  with  the 
tfoUar  than  Buropeans,  whoae  hunger  for 
money  Is  pathological,  though  understand- 
able; that  tbe  American  novel  is  not  quiie 


rubbish:  that  even  Hollywood  has  produced 
some  daring  and  valuable  pictures:  th-it  the 
easy-going  American  college  student  may 
be  juvenile  but  Is  decent,  willing,  and  un- 
polluted by  as  much  proTinciallsm.  social 
and  intellectual  snobbishness  as  beset  his 
European  cotisins;  that — etc..  etc.  Don't 
assert  It  brother.  The  abtise  that  greeted  a 
Senator  who  said  there  were  more  men  like 
Hiss  In  the  State  Department  u-tll  hit  you 
in  the  face,  and  if  you  are  not  a  marine 
ynu  may  even  be  floored  by  It.  (Had  the 
kon  said  there  were  300  Fascists  and  mlli- 
tiiTlsts  there  he  would  have  been  hailed  a 
hero  )  So  relax,  find  another  underdog,  and 
be  on  good  behavior.     Please. 

And  life  will  go  on  for  Homo  Amerlcanus 
a^  before  If  he  Is  a  small  town  storekeeper 
who  minds  his  own  business  and  mows  his 
:  !wn  he  will  be  a  Babbit.  If  he  loves  cul- 
ture and  yearns  to  go  abroad  he  will  be  a 
I>)d*iWorth  If  he  belongs  to  Rotary  or  Ki- 
wanis  to  be  a  good  fellow,  listens  to  shady 
Jokes  onf-e  in  a  while,  and  creates  In  his 
cl'ibs  the  biggest  lecture  market  in  the  world, 
he  Is  a  (creearlcus  boob.  If  he  buys  a  paint- 
ing and  ft-els  errand  and  artistic  because  the 
M.^s  yearns  for  a  little  culture,  he  is  a  mon- 
eyed vulgarian.  If  he  distributes  »42  OCO,- 
(XjOOOO  m  foreign  relief  and  rehabilitation, 
be  Is  merely  lUthy  rich,  and  if  he  expects 
.=  ir.p  f;i\(T  or  friendship  In  return  he  Is  a 
Sliyltxrk  and  selfish.  If  backward  nations 
beg  him  to  Invest  money  In  their  neglected 
lands,  he  is  an  Imperialist,  and  if  he  frees  the 
Philippines  he  is  an  oppressor.  If  he  dis- 
tributes nickels  to  barefoot  boys  in  Spain 
who  follow  him  doggedly  with  outstretched 
hands,  he  scatters  lightly  men's  sweat  and 
blood.  If  hs  is  a  GI  away  from  home  giving 
kids  gum  and  candy,  he  is  uncouth:  If  he 
seeks  a  girl  and  gives  her  money  because  she 
is  ^n  poor  and  he  can't  give  her  a  sonnet  cw 
a  rose,  he  is  cheap.  Brother,  there  simply 
is  no  hiding  place  down  here. 

I  took  a  European  visitor  to  lunch  last 
stammer.  On  the  laa-n  in  front  of  CofTman 
Memorial  Union  sat  a  sweet  thing  gazing 
romantically  toward  the  west,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  Poahay  Tower.  Her  boy  friend  lay  on 
the  grass  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  The  vis- 
itor frowned — such  manners  on  a  campus  of 
a  linlversitatus— no  culture — these  Ameri- 
cans. Oh.  In  Europe  students  are  students. 
They  wear  tmlverslty  caps,  carry  Latin  books, 
have  mistresses,  discuss  Nietzche  and  Lleb- 
nltJ!.  and  then  miury  decent  girls  In  church. 

Madame  Pandit  came  to  Minneapolis. 
SchooU  dosed.  Women  ran  to  hear  her 
platitudes.  Editorials  honored  her.  A  noble 
foreign  visitor.  A  few  weeks  later  she  ap- 
peared on  a  TV  interview  show,  told  Amer- 
icans they  were  vulgar  and  cared  only  for 
money,  were  hysterical,  distributed  aid  to 
dump  their  excess  goods  (while  her  brother 
is  furious  iMcaiise  we  dtmip  none  on  him) 
have  no  competent  spokesmen,  and  If  we 
only  let  her,  she  would  do  an  excellent  pub- 
lic relations  Job  for  us. 

I  was  at  two  British  unlTcrsitles  and  at 
Zurich.  (I  had  a  vialtor's  card  with  a  police 
stamp,  and  knew  I  was  abroad.)  For  an 
American  student  to  criticize  local  politics 
or  ctistoms  there.  In  letters  or  speeches,  was 
unthinJtable.  But  h«-e  our  campus  dally 
prints  constant  abuse  from  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  and  Norwegian  students, 
and  everybody  exulta  in  Amena.  I  have  still 
to  read  sn  editorial  In  the  same,  pra'S'ng 
some  American  Senator,  or  newly  passed  Ivw, 
or  some  meager  lesson  we  are  reluctantly 
learning  in  our  struggle  to  be  left  alone  to 
enjoy  our  proeperlty  and  our  goal  of  the  Fair 
Deal,  or  our  amateuriah  attempu  at 
strengthening  our  security,  threatened  from 
within  and  without.  But  I  am  forgetting 
the  madmen  in  Washington,  the  hysteria, 
the  witch  hunt  in  present  day  Amertca 
a  here  life  is  such  that,  as  Professor  Wirth  at 
Chicago  puts  It,  "everyone  suspects  his 
i^tighbcr  •     Aia*,  the  only  hysteria  I  hav« 
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found  so  far  is  the  passion  and  frenzy  gen- 
erated when  those  worthy  critics  get  to- 
gether to  shout  "Hysteria!'"  "Witch  hunt!" 
and  then  proceed  to  accuse,  abuse,  and  vilify 
our  culture,  leaders,  institutions,  intentions, 
and  our  weak  and  inexperienced  efforts  at 
survival  But  then  I  am  only  a  smug  middle 
class  mentality,  pooh.  But  Since  I  have 
thus  been  caught  redhanded,  here  is  my 
confession: 

Give  me  the  simple-minded  American 
student  with  all  his  faults,  but  free  from 
nineteenth  century  medievalisms,  petty  Eu- 
rcp^an  hates,  snobbishness  and  provincial- 
ism Give  me  the  GI  sentry  In  Germany 
who  looked  blank  as  he  chewed  his  gum  and 
listened  to  Margarete  Buber  (Under  Two 
Dictators)  seeking  refuge  behind  American 
lines,  and  finally  said.  "O.  K.  sister.  Go 
through"  Said  she.  "I  never  heard  such 
a  beautiful  arrangement  of  words  before  In 
my  life."  Give  me  the  American  sinner  of 
the  Sou'h  and  the  North,  and  I  still  think 
that  with  some  educational  skill  and  under- 
standing my  future  is  more  secure  than 
with  embittered,  conceited,  and  harassed 
Germans.  Russians,  or  Rumanians  As  to 
American  culture,  I  wish  I  had  more  time 
for  its  science,  literature,  exhibits,  concerts, 
and  plays. 


General  Eiseakowcr's  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  14. 
1951: 

General  Eisenhower  s  Vizws 

The  dangers  of  any  major  cut  tn  the 
*8,500. 000,000  foreign-aid  program,  which  is 
facing  crucial  legislative  tests  this  week,  have 
now  been  laid  before  Congress  by  General 
Eisenhower,  and  Congress  can  ignore  his 
views  only  .it  the  risk  of  Imperiling  the  task 
for  which  he  was  sent  abroad,  which  Is  to 
organize  the  first-line  defense  of  both  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  As  reported  by  a 
Senate  subcommittee.  General  Eisenhower 
holds  that  the  Western  World  Is  exposed  to 
the  constant  threat  of  a  Soviet  army  of 
4.000.0O0  men  backed  by  20.000  war  planes, 
not  to  speak  of  another  million  men  in  the 
satellite  armies,  that  this  threat  compels 
the  earliest  possible  conversion  of  Western 
Europe  into  a  military  bastion,  which  can 
be  done  only  with  American  military  and 
financial  aid;  and  that  the  loss  of  this  bas- 
tion, which  would  leave  us  standing  alone 
in  a  hostile  sea  of  communism,  would  make 
any  attempted  savings  on  our  aid  program 
picayune. 

What  is  more,  he  holds  that  what  must 
be  done  had  best  be  done  quickly,  for  'if 
we  drag  this  Job  out.  we  fail."  At  best  we 
would  get  half  the  result  at  twice  the  cost. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest — for  the  benefit 
of  Congress,  but  also  of  Europe  itself — that 
if  we  can't  do  the  Job  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  It  can't  be  done  at  all  and  we  had 
better  get  out.  But  he  is  confident  that, 
given  proper  support,  the  job  can  be  done. 
The  material.  inteUectual,  spiritual,  techni- 
cal, and  professional  resources  of  th*  free 
world  are,  in  his  view,  so  superior  to  those 
of  the  iron -curtain  countries  that  fright  or 
hysteria  becomes  ridiculous.  But  these  re- 
sources moat  be  motailtaBd  to  be 


and  that  requires  the  Joint  effort  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

In  this  Joint  effort  the  United  States  must 
provide  some  initial  mlUtiry  forces  which 
may  have  to  exceed  IJie  six  divisions  already 
scheduled.  But  In  the  main  the  United 
States  Is  called  upon  to  provide  the  guru 
while  Europe  provides  the  bulk  of  the  men. 
The  subcommittee  is  frank  in  stating  that 
Europe's  progress  in  mobilization  Is  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  at  least  one  of  the  factors 
In  Its  delays  is  the  lack  of  equipment  frctn 
the  United  States,  whose  production  program 
is  Just  getting  under  way.  Given  adequate 
equipment,  the  European  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  can  pro- 
vide at  least  3.000,oix)  men.  and  countries 
now  being  associated  with  the  Atlantic  de- 
fense system,  such  as  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia,  can  provide  at  least  a  million 
more,  and  every  dollar  saved  on  the  foreign- 
aid  program  means  so  many  fewer  Europeaiis 
available  to  fight  lor  themselves  and  for  us. 


Formosa  as  Bastion  of  Free  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAnnt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  BRE'WSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article 
entitled  "Formosa  as  Bastion  of  Free 
VSTorld,"  written  by  May  Craig,  the  well- 
known  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Gannett  papers  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
written  as  a  result  of  her  recent  tour 
through  the  Orient  and  particularly  her 
visit  in  Formosa  and  conference  with  our 
American  Minister.  Hon.  Karl  L.  Rankin, 
of  Maine,  incidentally,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  our  career  diplomats,  and 
one  who  has  been  in  key  spots  in  troubled 
areas  all  over  the  world  following  his 
internment  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  his  later  service  in  Greece 
and  the  Orient. 

This  report  seems  most  pertinent  as 
we  contemplate  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Japanese  peace  treaty  and  its 
relation  to  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment in  Formosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Formosa  as  bastion  or  Feke  World 
(By  May  Craig) 

Taipei.  Formosa. — Two  principal  questions 
arise  out  of  the  complex  situation  In  this 
key  spot  in  the  Pacific  which  yet  so  closely 
afTects  all  the  world.  The  most  Immediate 
is  why  the  Chinese  Nationalists  are  so  upset 
about  the  proposed  Japanese  peace  Ueaty, 
which  they  have  not  been  invited  to  sign 
as  one  of  the  allies.  In  San  Francisco,  in 
September,  and  what  can  be  done  about  this 
difficult  situation  created  by  their  exclusion. 

The  other  question  is  the  future  ol  For- 
mosa, the  home  of  the  antl-Communlst  Chi- 
nese, the  scat  of  the  Nationalist  Government 
In  exile  from  the  Communist-held  mainland 
of  China. 

I  asked  these  two  questions  of  our  Amer- 
ican minister  here,  Karl  L.  Rankin.  He  la 
a  calm,  quiet,  career  diplomat,  experienced 
In  trouble  spots.  He  was  In  Bel^ade.  in- 
terned for  2  years  by  the  Japanese  In  Ma- 
nila attar  Pearl   Bntor.     Ba  waa  scat   to 


Greece  when  we  were  saving  that  key  Med- 
iterranean spot  from  the  Coirmunlst  guer- 
rilla and  propaganda  war,  sent  to  Shanghai 
but  never  got  there  because  the  Commu- 
nists got  there  first,  thrown  out  of  Canton, 
then  a  term  in  Hong  Kong.    Now  here. 

As  to  the  Japanese  treaty.  Mr.  Rankin  said 
that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government  on 
Formosa,  and  many  elements  friendly  to  this 
Government,  both  Chinese  and  other  nation- 
alities, are  deeply  hurt  by  the  omission  of 
Nationalist  China  from  the  list  of  covintries 
invited  to  sign  the  multilateral  treaty.  Their 
chagrin  parallels  that  of  the  Philippines  and 
Korea,  though  for  reasons  which  differ  in 
detail. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  understand  these  bitter 
feelings  In  the  countries  so  intimately  in- 
volved In  the  war  with  Japan.  Mr.  Rankin 
says,  and  he  has  been  In  the  Par  East  long 
enough  to  have  an  understanding  of  Orien- 
tal psychology.  The  bitter  feeling  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  free  China,  which  lost  all 
but  a  small  fraction  of  Its  huge  territory 
and  population  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
war,  he  says. 

"Moreover,  the  Chinese  Nationalists  say 
and  believe,  that  the  influences  which  ex- 
clude them  from  the  treaty  are  the  same 
which  favor  extinguishing  what  remains  of 
China's  independence  by  turning  over  For- 
mosa to  the  tender  mercies  of  tbe  Commu- 
nists." Mr.  RanUn  saya.  and  thla  is  im- 
portant in  the  gieai  conflict  bat  wean  free 
world  and  Communist  world  which  is  shap- 
ing up  on  a  global  scale,  with  the  fate  of 
freedom  in  the  balance. 

"No  less  Important  in  Nationalist  Chinese 
minds  is  the  necessity  of  continuing  their 
mission  on  Formosa,  which  is  to  provide  a 
rallying  p>olnt  which  some  day  will  play  a 
vital  part  tn  liberating  their  homeland  from 
the  Communist  yoke. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  expect  a 
growing  realization  among  Chinese  outside 
tbe  iron  curtain  that  the  draft  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty,  as  published  July  12,  1951. 
protects  Chinese  interests  as  well  as  any 
such  document  could  be  expected  to  do 
with  or  without  the  signature  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Government. 

"Careful  study  of  the  draft  also  will  reveal 
to  them  few  if  any  political  features  to  which 
China  could  object,  other  than  its  omission 
from  the  list  of  signatories.  It  may  also  be 
expected  that  Free  China.  In  general,  will 
come  to  accept,  as  many  of  its  leading  citi- 
zens already  do.  the  paramount  Importance 
to  the  Free  World  of  a  magnanimous  peace 
treaty  with  Japan,  Including  as  many  impor- 
tant countries  as  possible,  and  to  be  signed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

"There  will  remain  the  delicate  but  es- 
sential task  of  restoring  normal  relations 
between  Japan  and  free  China  as  soon  as 
possible,  along  lines  similar  to  thoae  of  the 
draft  treaty.  Despite  all  that  has  happened 
In  the  past,  the  good  will  and  common  sense 
existing  on  both  sides  make  success  both 
possible  and  probable.  Any  necessary  sup- 
port from  friends  abroad  shotild  not  be 
withheld." 

My  own  conversations  with  Japanese  In 
Japan,  with  Chinese  here,  with  Americans 
all  over  the  Far  East,  confirm  Mr.  Rankin's 
sober  words,  and  go  further — that  It  is  a 
mistake  not  to  Incltide  Nationalist  China 
in  the  Japanese  treaty,  to  demonstrate  that 
we  mean  what  Aaaistant  Secretary  of  Bute 
Dean  Rusk  said  in  May,  that  not  only  do 
we  repudiate  claim  of  the  Red  Chinese  Com- 
munists that  they  represent  the  people  of 
China,  but  that  we  reaffirm  our  {KMltlon  that 
the  Nationalist  Government,  now  seated  In 
Formosa,  Is  the  true  representatlva  at  th» 
Chinese  people. 

If  we  are  not  to  Indtide  Nationalist  ChlB& 
in  signature,  as  an  ally  in  the  multllAt«ral 
treaty  to  be  signed  in  San  Franciaeo,  tkca 
we  should  at  least  uae  our  influence,  which 
there  la  wt  vi 
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an  aarty  tramty  bcfwven  Japan  and  Ifatloa- 
aUBt  China.  Tbla  tnflucnoe  abould  be  iMed 
wtitle  «•  still  have  It.  to  t&vt  oat  the  Brda 
and  to  wekt  Japan*and  Free  Cblna  in  tlM 
antl-Oncn  mimlat  cruaade. 

Cominf  to  tb«  Moond  (fueation.  the  future 
of  Pmuiuaa.  Mr.  Rankin  aald:  "Formoaa  can 
ba  tbc  baatioo:  It  can  alao  be  tbe  ahov  win- 
dow and  a  rmliytng  point  fcr  all  Cblnese  vbo 
love  tteUkam  " 

"Formoaa."  be  said,  ''la  ao  Inextricably  con- 
nactod  vttb  moat  at  the  major  International 
problcnaa  cf  tbe  Far  Bast  tbat  before  con- 
tCa  future.  aeTeral  prior  aaeiunptlona 
Suppoae.  tor  example,  that 
aubatantlally  U>e  present  status  quo  ia  pre- 
en Ftomioaa.  until  a  aatlafactcry  de- 
af paaee  and  accurity  can  be  eatabiished 
IB  ttoa  western  Pacific  " 

Tbla  wv\ild  allow  for  whatever  mtlitary 
and  ceDBOtBle  atrenirtheiitng  of  Fom)oea  as 
la  raqdrad  to  deter  or  defeat  the  attack 
which  tha  Communlsta  have  repeatedly 
loaad  to  maka.  "Perbapa.'*  Mr.  Rankin  says. 
"thry  will  make  the  attack  anyway,  or  maybe 
•ome  new  aggression  elsewhere  In  the  Far 
SMt  wooM  tnvolTe  Formoaa  Indirectly. 
Thar*  are  so  many  poealble  combinations  ol 
factors,  aoch  eomplez  specuJatlona  do  not  get 
UB  anywhere,  do  not  permit  ua  to  see  ahead 
with  any  clarity 

"So  W9  ecane  back  to  th«  only  single  aa- 
Bompttnn  which  Involvca  a  good  measure  of 
prohabUKy  aa  weU  aa  enoogh  known  facta  to 
gtr*  OB  a  glimpse  tthsad — ttet  Formoaa  will. 
with  Amarlean  help,  remain  outstde  the  Iron 
curtain.  From  this  point  we  can  consider 
tfaa  proapecta  of  our  cooperative  effort,  with 
tha  Chlnaaa.  In  8trength«ntng  the  tsland'a 
defcnaea  and  Ita  economy.  Fortunately. 
there  la  a  great  deal  to  start  with.  The 
amcd  fUreaa  Inehide  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lk»  man.  a  majority  of  whom  have  recel-'/ed 
training  and  whoae  present 
It.  while  tauKlequat*  in  amount  la 
necltglbie.  Formoaa's  Industry 
but  capaMe  of  conalderabie  expan- 
no  great  ooat.  while  ita  a(Ri<rulture 
than  enough  food  fcr  the 
population  at  S.000.000.  Of  thta 
number,  more  than  a  million  are  children  in 


aath  rate  on  the  Island  comperes 
faeorahly  wtth  America  and  Surope.  while 
law  and  order  are  on  as  satisfactory  a  basis 
aa  anywhere  In  the  Far  East. 

*X}B  math  foondaUona  a  United  States  mil- 
itary and  eeonosnic  aid  pmgram  is  derelop- 
Ing  which  promlaes  to  produce  on  Formoaa 
a  ganuln*  situation  of  strength.  This 
atfcngth  win  be  both  a  deterrent  to  ftn^her 
Communis:  aggression  and  an  example  ca 
what  iBtematlonal  cooperation  In  the  free 
worM  can  aeoompllsh  in  promoting  the  gen- 
«ral  waiTara  of  a  people. '  And  then  be  re- 
cnphaaiaad  that  Formoaa  can  be  a  bastion 
of  thlB  free  world,  a  demonatration  of  de- 
a  show  window  and  a  rallying  point. 


Tkt  Fdkickt  Eickttct  il  Ste^Mt*  Uw 
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acted  on  AuRtist  1,  1946,  which  I  b?!ipve 
is  making  a  real  contnbuticn  to  better 
relations  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
I  believe  this  article  will  be  of  inttrt\-i  to 
the  readers  ol  the  CoNGRkssjo.N  \l  Rtc.  sn 
There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ortlercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Re,  ord. 
as  follows 

FutZD  Ftri-EaicHT  An  Has  Sent  1  907  .\::j:.,aj 
In  a  worid  where  Pans  and  ?a:ag'  n;.!  ~.>.f'.:i 
lUtie  farther  thau  New  Yorlc.  m.  re  .iiiO  .-n  re 
young  Ajnencans  A:e  pa«:ki..t{  "-htir  c.  :s  .1:  J 
setting  -ofl  fur  ii.idy  di.d  travel  i.'i  i.^rei^u 
laxids. 

The  filmed  Fuibn^ht  Ac:  h.i«  made  a 
major  ccntnbuiicn  to  thi*  teir.p«irary  exodus. 
It  became  iaw  ^n  August  I  i<*46.  ■Aur-a, 
amendir.i?  the  Surplus  Pr'J^«'rry  A  •.  wi  ;i»44, 
U  enabled  a  porucii  ;i  the  currsnc-f.-  and 
credlu  01  other  countries  accrued  by  •  he 
United  Stale*  through  the  saie  .,:  ^■u.-jnu.s 
proper')-  to  be  us-d  f.r  ediu  a:;..,;;,i.  p„;  ^„_..,c.^. 
tmce  'hen.  the  Fu.br;iiht  pro-am  ha* 
£<»n!  1.907  Anr;eri7ar.s  fr-jm  48  States  and  the 
District  ol  CoIoaiJM  t  .  stud;,  "each.  lecture 
cr  coriduct  research  abroad,  while  !  7^1  na- 
tionals ■:.'  other  c^  ■Jiitne.,  re  -e.-,  •  ■:  .fx  ■.: 
s.milar  project*  here.  Ajic.  646  iv-re.^, 
dents  have  rereivpd  schola.'ship?  ^~r  ■-' 
American  sch  '.Is  in  thei'-  h.,rf:e  •,•' 
The  competition  for  next  year's  '.wards 
October  1.5.   1951. 

A'thoiit'h  -jiily  jraduatp  st'.;dt^:'.--~  .iro  <ent. 
coUege  atudents  may  apply  in  their  senior 
year  for  a  grant  */;  pursue  griduate  study 
overseas.  Accordine  to  I>  A  J  Probl.  P'Jl- 
bright  adviser  at  the  Umversuy  of  Mary- 
land, students"  interest  dcp^  net  seem  t^.,  be- 
come sparked  until  they  are  ^^eniors,  alth  -.u^'h 
earlier  Interest  cflin  obviotisfv  »?«  a  been  to 
succeasful  camJldscy. 

Candklatea  for  study  abr«d  must  .Is.  be 
Dnited  States  cltasens.  hare  a  satif :  art.rv 
knowledge  or  the  ctunuy  in  wmch  .^ey  pian 
to  study.  gCA-d  bealth  ?.n<i  a  iuiuible  p.^a  ^^f 
study  or  research. 

The  program  of  sttidy  planr.eU,  tc^-hcr 
with  the  quaJlflcarions  the  .stuc'e:::  has  to 
carry  It  out,  Is  the  prime  crn>=!derst!nn,  rf 
oourae.  But  another  important  qi;  ^^Mftr^:'!.  n 
la  how  well  the  studenta  selected  will  n Dre- 
sent  America  abroad,  and  how  suct-es-sfuily 
they  are  apt  to  adjust  to  foreign  »  ,  ys  of 
living.  In  remote  regiona.  student*  uiuot  be 
Tlrtualiy  encyciopedhis.  luiJ  01  knu-*>d/e  a 
all  manner  ')T  tM'isrs  Amcrici'.n  A-.il  •ho- 
mtist  a!so  be  c.^abie  at  undPrs*Tn,i: -,^-  the 
people  of  the  country  which  Is  their  !i<  «t 

It  la  quite  Important  for  -tudentis  ti:  bv.e 
counael,  according  to  Dr  Prohl.  When  a 
student  expreasea  Interest  in  the  proRrum. 
his  adviser  dlscus.=e8  his  backgro-nu  and 
plan  with  him.  and  sug^caUs  the  u.uversity 
be  might  attend  moat  profitably. 

Ttie  TOlTjune  of  appffcatlons  f  r  rulbrl^ht 
grant*  Is  tremendous,  and  th  it  "f  s'urie-it 
appllcationa  la  particularly  Impresalre.  Walter 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  F  rei^n 
Scijolarshlpa,  has  stated.  In  all,  approxi- 
mately 800  American  students  went  over'^eaa 
last  fall  na  Fulbnght  schJl.ars — and  s> me 
7.000  applications  were  received  for  these 
flOO  spots.  TO  date,  the  following  21  cun- 
trlea  have  signed  agreements  to  participate 
in  atndent  exchange,  and  several  more  may 
be  Included  this  year.  These  now  pcirtici- 
pattng  are  Auatralla.  AustrU.  Belgium,  and 
Ln»embotirg,  Burma.  China  (suspended), 
VSTpt.  France.  Greece.  India,  Iran.  Italy. 
Korea  (stiapendedl.  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  N(»way.  Pakistan,  the  Philippines. 
Thailand,  and  the  XTtiltcd  Kingdom. 

Bbfland  la  atudenta'  first  choice,  accord- 
ing to  information  we  obtaiiMd  frv^m  the 
DtTlalon  or  Xichange  of  Persons  of  the  De- 
pan  ntMit  of  8Ute.  with  the  preponderance 
or  applteatiooa  for  Camtaridfe  and  Oxford. 
TTie  reptitation  ttf  Uwae  acbools.  together 
wtth  tbe  abaence  of  a  laxigtiage  barrier  in 
Incland,  placea  them  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


Second  in  popularity  Is  France,  with  Italy 
third.  The  ratio  varies,  we  were  told,  but 
in  grrneral  abrui  five  or  six  times  ss  many 
applications  are  received  for  the«e  countries 
a."   there  are  scholarships  available 

Grants,  always  awarded  In  fcrei.m  cur- 
r-ncips  include  cost  of  schooJinj?,  living 
expenses  and  transportation  to  and  from 
•h"  frrf':\-n  country.  No  additlcnal  prcrl- 
-     :..^    .tre    made    fjr   married    students. 

fr.der  tlie  art,  proc;ram3  are  put  into 
<  "■ct  unly  after  an  executive  agreement  has 

■  >-r.  su;::ed  fcef-.een  the   United  States  and 

■  ;  ■:■:  ;;  u*:cipatliig  country.  T^.e  an-.cunt 
..  •..:  I'l-e  ;::  each  country  depends  upon  the 
-.i.e;.  -I  surplus  property  to  that  ccuntry 
and  en  the  t€rn-.;5  of  the  sales  agreement. 
Sj.  In  England.  France,  and  Italy  the  ex- 
penditure cf  the  equivalent  of  SI. 000, 00)  an- 
nunHy  Ls  authci:zed  while  m  BMrnia,  >7tw 
Zealand,  and  the  .Ve'herlands  the  equl-.  alent 
rf  from  IICX^.OOO  to  $3(X).0OO  Is  available 
each  year.  It  l^  anticipated  that  ra.:s*,  II 
not  all.  of  the  ;;:  iyra.nii  wtU  be  carr.ed  en 
for  a  period  cr  ;ipprcxima*ely  20  years,  and 
may  Involve  as  n;uch  as  the  equivalent  cf 
one  hur.dred  and  fifty  million  -American  dol- 
lars. 

When  the  c>:.-^t:-etiti  n  closes  in  the  fall, 
all  appllcatli-rs  ..re  s'vit  to  the  Irsf.Tv.te 
of  Interrdt:onai  Eaucation  and  reviewed  by 
committees  especially  ^rk■anl.'^^d  for  "his  pur- 
P'"?e.  made  up  of  prominent  educators  and 
specialists  in  various  subject- matter  f.«'.ds. 
These  ccramittees  recommei.d  pane:?  :,.  f  can- 
d. dates  for  each  country,  normii^.y  in  excess 
cf  the  ac'ttal  n';mber  of  opportunities  These 
names.  .i*  well  as  the  app;iraric;ns  o:'  all 
rejected  candidal  -s,  are  forwarded  to  th"  De- 
partments State  f.'^r  final  consider-^ti-  v.  by 
the  lO-member  Eoard  of  Porei-n  Sch'  :ar'- 
shtps.  *ppoint<Kl  by  the  Presideiit.  Appli- 
cations, vf  reccmniended  candid. it?s  are  'h-'n 
sent  to  the  appropriate  blnatlonal  leu  ic!a- 
ti  .:n  vT  c -nimiss.cjn  overseas  which  dtier- 
n'ln'^s  whether  'he  project  of  rnch  ar"-!!- 
cant  can  fefl.siblv  be  tinderta^ien  in  Th<«t 
cotintry  and  also  ananges  afflllati( -i  tvith 
an  institutt  m  of  higher  learnL.g  there. 
When  the  ap;>iica»i<-,n.s  are  returned  to  the 
Department  t.»f  Stat*.  Uie  Board  then  selects 
the   rfcipient.?. 

More  th.in  SCO  .\naericau  colleges  have  ap- 
pointed F'altright  advisers  to  receive  appli- 
cations on  then  campiases,  and  to  give  111- 
form-ition  t.-:  Interested  students.  Here  la 
a  U.n  or  advisers  at  sch-xils  In  this  vicinity  1 

Donald  Derby,  assistant  to  the  president. 
FlUbrisht  program  adviser,  the  American 
t-'iilversity.  Washtnt'ton.  D.  C. 

Dean  J  U  Campbell,  college  of  arts  and 
sciences.  CntfcoLic  University  of  America. 
Wa.«!hl::gton,  D    C. 

Sistsi  Mary  J-usUne.  registrar.  Dumbarton 
C  ilei^e,  2935  Upton  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D    C 

Dr  Paul  Locher.  assistant  professor  of  his- 
tory. Georgetown  University.  Washington. 
D    C 

.\Ian  T  Delbert.  George  Wa£hiu(i;tcn  Unl- 
v»'rs!ty,   Washington.  D.  C. 

Dean  William  Stuart  Nelson.  Howard  Uni- 
versity   Washington.  D    C. 

Dr  .Sadie  St.  Clair.  Miner  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. Georgia  Avenue  and  Euclid  Street  'iW  . 
Wa.shlngton,  D.  C. 

Dr  C  Grove  Haines.  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies,  190«  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Wa.«>hington,  D.  C. 

.Mr  R  Eruln,  Jr  .  business  manager.  South- 
eastern University,  I7M  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D    C. 

Sister  Ann  Francla.  dean  of  students  (FSA). 
Trinity  College.  Waahington.  D.  C. 

Assistant  Prof.  Ethel  Summy.  education 
and  psychology,  WUaon  Teachers  College. 
Waahington.  D.  C. 

A.  J.  Prahl.  acting  bead,  foreign  language 
department.  Univeralty  of  Maryland.  CoUcee 
Park.  ua. 

B.  M. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARBIS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle by  George  Rothwell  Brown  relating 
to  President  Truman's  campaign  for  a 
third  term,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  August  13.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd 
a.s  follows: 

THr  POLmCAL  Pab.«)e 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

President  Truman's  third-term  campaign 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Democratic 
National  Chairman  Boyle,  Is  developing  on 
the  pattern  first  revealed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  party  leaders  at  Denver.  In  June. 

The  Washington  administration  was  feel- 
ing the  terrific  impact  of  the  scandals  which 
had  oeen  dragged  Into  the  light  by  Demo- 
cratic Senate  committees,  and  the  disclo- 
sures by  KEJ-.^trvEx's  television  brigade  of  the 
tle-ln  between  crooked  politics  and  the  un- 
derworld in  big  Democratic  cities. 

The  decision  was  reached  to  meet  these 
shattering  assaults  on  the  New  Deal  Party's 
lnte2:rity  by  the  methods  of  counterattack. 

The  Republican  opposition  was  branded 
the  party  of  the  smear,  and  an  effort  to 
fasten  the  war  label  on  it  was  begun. 

Republicans  in  Congress  were  falsely 
charged  with  having  cut  or  refused  appro- 
priations for  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  Western  States. 

President  Truman.  In  his  letter  to  PhlUp 
Murray,  adheres  to  the  Denver  pattern  by 
charging  the  Republicans  in  Congress  and 
In  Kansas  with  responsibility  for  the  vast 
fiood  damage  in  the  recent  disaster. 

He  Ignored  the  fact  that  on  August  2, 
1945.  he  had  by  Executltve  order  ctirtalled 
congressionally  authorized  expenditures  for 
flood-control  and  river  and  harbor  work  by 
more  than  $300,000,000.  and  that  his  own 
Budget  Bureau  had  reduced  funds  for  these 
purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1951.   by   S344.7T7.200. 

Earlier,  on  June  28,  President  Truman 
went  overboard  and  declared  that  the  aim 
of  his  administration  was  world  peace  and 
that  he  was  dedicated  to  that  goal.  By  In- 
ference the  war  party  label  was  pinned  on 
the  GOP 

"They."  he  added,  referring  to  thoee  who 
have  been  opposing  his  socialistic  money- 
squandering  schemes,  "are  tislng  the  smear 
and  the  big  lie  for  personal  publicity  and 
partisan  advantage,  heedless  of  the  damage 
thev  do  to  the  country. 

Never,  not  even  i.n  the  bitterest  cam- 
paigns, and  I  have  been  through  many  a  one, 
have  I  seen  such  a  flood  of  lies  and  slanders 
as  Is  now  pouring  forth  over  the  country." 

Truman  thus  faithfully  followed  the  new 
Dcmtxrratic  Party  line,  which  is  to  meet 
legitimate  criticism  with  the  moat  vicloua 
forms  of  attack. 

The  President  s  letter  to  Murray  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that  he  la  after  the  electoral  votes 
of  the  Midwest  States,  most  of  which  he  car- 
ried in  1948.  and  has  conflrmed  the  oplxilon 
that  he  will  seek  to  succeed  himself  next 
year 

On  the  same  day  that  Truman  spoke  at 
Datroil,  BJ)le,  in  a  speech  In  New  Tork.  had 


the  superlative  audacity  to  say  that  the 
President  had  been  "a  pioneer  in  acting  to 
make  sure  that  our  Government  was  kept 
free  of  disloyal  persons  or  anyone  who  might 
be  a  risk  to  our  seciirity.'" 

Truman's  disastrous  "Red  herring"  remark 
In  the  Alger  Hiss  case,  and  the  refusal  ol  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Acheson.  to  "turu  his 
back  ■  on  this  Jailbird  perjurer,  mtist  be  met 
In  the  approaching  presidential  campaign. 

The  technique  is  the  smear.  Thus,  Sena- 
tor Benton  steps  up.  and  adds  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  new  party  line. 

His  resolution  that  Senator  Joe  McCuitht. 
of  Wisconsin,  resign  or  be  expelled  from  the 
Senate  follows  the  Denver  pattern. 

McCarthy,  who  has  won  Nation-wide  ac- 
claim by  his  State  Department  exjxssure.  Is 
a  menace  to  the  third  term  in  1952.  He  miist 
be  destroyed  or  discredited. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  every  State  where 
McC-vKTHY  spoke  last  year  In  behalf  ol  Re- 
publican candidates  they  were  elected. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  Connecticut 
Republicans  gave  McCakthy  the  cold  shoul- 
der, with  the  result  that  Repullcan  candi- 
dates were  defeated,  and  two  New  Deal  Demo- 
crats survived  the  Republican  landslide. 

Benton  must  stand  for  reelection  in  1952, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Connecticut  Republi- 
cans will  not  make  the  mistake  they  made  in 
1950,  but  put  up  a  strong  candidate  against 
him.  with  support  from  McCaktht. 

McCarthy,  who  comes  up  himself  next 
year,  will  be  under  a  mud  barrage  from  now 
on.  The  dirtiest  campaign  in  history  is  un- 
der way. 


The  Railroad  Retiremeat  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

or    CONNECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  McGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record  a  heart- 
rendirg  letter  that  has  been  received 
by  Mr.  T.  C.  Carroll,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  from  an  aged  widow  of  a 
deceased  railroad  employee  who  lives  in 
Tennessee  and  who  badly  needs  immedi- 
ate assistance  in  the  form  of  increased 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  There  are  many  similar  cases  com- 
ing to  light  daily.  As  the  Members  of 
the  House  know,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  is  now 
considering  H.  R.  3669.  Should  this  biU 
be  enacted  into  law.  the  woman  who 
writes  Mr.  Carroll  and  who  is  now  receiv- 
ing $28.60  a  month,  would  receive  an  in- 
creased annuity  amounting  to  S52.90  a 
month.  This  increase,  as  provided  in 
H.  R.  3669,  would  almost  double  this 
widow's  monthly  allowance.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  me  after  reading  this  letter 
to  contemplate  the  proposals  that  the 
Congress  has  heard  regarding  railroad 
retirement.  Some  railroad  labor  organi- 
zations representing  a  small  minority  of 
the  total  are  asking  us  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  would  increase  this  woman's 
benefit  by  $3  a  month.  This  is  totally 
inadequate  and  completely  indefensible. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  immediately 
adopt  H.  R.  3669  in  order  that  conditions 


described  in  the  letter  below  can  be  al- 
leviated.   The  letter  follows: 

CCWKXVTLli,   Trww. 
Mr.  T    C.  Carroli.. 

President.  Brotherhood  of  Jfaln- 
tenanct-of-Way  Employees: 

I  am  writing  you  to  see  If  there  la  a  way 
you  can  help  me  to  get  my  railroad  pension 
raised.  I  am  only  getting  t28.0O  a  month 
and  I  can  hardly  get  by  on  such  a  little, 
while  I  am  very  th-nkful  lor  that  much. 

My  husband  had  36  years  on  the  railroad 
and  he  passed  auay  February  7,  IJ>45,  and 
Ills  birth  date  is  June  2.  1882.  and  my  birth 
date  Is  September  13.  1884.  After  my  hus- 
band. James  P.  Jackson,  pasaed  away.  I  did 
not  get  anything  from  the  railroad  retire- 
ment until  I  was  65  years  old  and  then  1 
have  got  (28.60  since  then.  But  1  haven t 
got  any  other  income,  only  this  128.00.  and 
I  know  ycu  surely  can  understand  bow  hard 
It  would  be  to  try  to  pay  room  rent  and  get 
by.  and  things  are  so  high  to  live  on. 
Surely  there  is  some  way  you  can  help  me 
to  get  my  pension  raised  so  I  coiUd  get  by. 
I  am  not  able  to  work  and  sure  have  no  other 
income,  only  this.  Will  you  pleaae  help  me 
to  get  this  pension  raiaed?  I  pay  813  a 
month  for  room  rent  so  you  can  see  how 
much  I  have  left  to  live  on.  1  know  you  can 
understand  how  It  would  be  to  try  to  get  by 
on  so  little. 

I  do  hope  and  pray  to  the  Lord  you  can 
and  wilt  get  my  pension  raiaed  ao  I  can  live 
on  what  I  get.  Please  do  what  you  can  for 
me  on  this.  I  will  be  so  thanitful  lor  all 
that  can  be  done  for  me. 
Thanks  to  you. 

Mrs.  Mart  Ln  JiLCKsow. 


Aati-McCarthy  aad  Aoli-AflMricaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  wiacoNsof 
Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNl'IKL)  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  IS,  1951 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  editorial 
entitled  "Anti-McC/uiTHT  and  AnO- 
American,"  published  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  of  Jiily  23.  1951. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricors. 
as  follows: 

Airn-McCArrHT   akd   Antx-Aicxbicah 

Republican  Govia-nor  Kohler.  of  Wisconsin, 
has  put  In  their  place  the  Democratic  smear 
artists  of  the  State  who  are  coruluctlng  a 
camjaaign  against;  Senator  McCartht,  which 
they  quaintly  call  OperaUon  Truth.  For 
some  strange  reason,  the  smear  bund  thought 
the  Governor  would  go  along  with  them  and 
solicited  a  meeting.    He  undeceived  them. 

Noting  that  they  are  primarily  concerned 
with  getting  newspaper  pvibUclty,  he  sug- 
gested that  they  could  get  more  of  it  "If 
you  will  denounce  the  condonation  of  Alger 
Hiss  'oy  Dean  Acheaon.  If  you  will  excoriate 
the  Missouri  ballot  frauds,  the  mink  coat, 
heme  free«r  and  RFC  scandals,  the  Kanaaa 
City  killings  of  Democratic  leaders  in  Demo- 
cratic headquarters,  and  the  general  incom- 
petence of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Na- 
tion." 

On  the  specific  Issue  of  McCarthyiam.  as 
the  smear  artists  like  to  call  the  Senator's 
attacks  on  communism  within  the  adminis- 
tration. Governor  Kobler  referred  to  the 
Tydings    committee    whitewash,    remarking 
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tbat  MuCArnrr't  cbAi^t*  have  not  bad  m  tall 
or  a  fair  bearing.  He  aildcd  that  tbe  Sen- 
ator'! actlTttlca  pleased  "nettiaer  the  Com- 
munists DOT  certain  DenKcratlc  leaders. " 

Like  ererr  other  thoughtful  clUsen.  Oot- 
emor  Kohler  has  no  dll&c\ilty  In  seeing 
through  Operation  Truth.  Senator  He- 
Csarar  s  enemies  have  no  wish  to  discusa 
his  charges  against  Communists  tn  the  State 
Department.  He  has  too  much  ammunition. 
The  street  comer  goaslp  they  are  circulating 
•gainst  him  is  all  In  the  nature  of  personal 
attacks,  unrelated  to  the  issue  he  has  poaed 
to  Um  Nation.  In  short,  they  are  dragging 
rad  hMrlags. 

Tjrplcal  of  *Jieir  charges  U  that  the  i>*nator 
Ttolatsd  the  law  wben  be  ran  for  the  Henata 
vhii*  a  member  of  the  bench  In  Wisconsin. 
That  so-called  crtma  certainly  did  not  im- 
pr«M  the  voters  of  Wisconsin.  They  anew  all 
about  it.  and  they  elected  licCasnn.  The 
8«nat«  refused  to  consider  the  matter. 

Tim  liadiaon  Capital-Tlmea  tnd  the  Mil- 
waukae  Journal,  which  haTc  been  spearhead- 
ing Um  drive  to  smear  McCabtht,  cannot  be 
called  anti-Communist.  The  Senator  has 
ehargwt.  la  fact,  that  the  Capital-Times  had 
a  party  Uncr  as  one  of  Ita  editor*.  The  two 
may  be  against  exposing  commu- 
In  the  admlnlstratloo  fnaa  an  excess  of 
New  Deal  seal,  but  whaterer  their  motives, 
they  are  serrtng  the  Communist  cause.  As 
for  those  people  who  are  mildly  anU-Mc- 
CsamT,  they  may  also  conaldar  tbemaalTes 
mtldty  antl-Amcrlcan. 


•I  the  RtCMMlractioa  rawKC 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNCT  R.  MATBANK 

or  aooTB  caiai.nis 
m  m  ssNATS  OP  the  uniipj  statks 

Wednetday.  Augiut  15. 1951 

Ifr.  liATBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
asanimous  eonaent  to  have  printed  in 
Uw  Appendix  of  the  Rkobd  a  thorough 
•Utteoient  made  before  the  Banking  and 
Cnrreney  Committee  this  morning  by 
Mr.  W.  Stuart  Sjrmlngton.  Administrator 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. The  statement  coTers  the  activl- 
ttat  oi  the  Corporation  slnee  Mr.  Sy- 
■laffton  assumed  ofllec  as  Administra- 
tor, and  I  believe  It  should  be  Included 
In  the  Rscoaa  in  wder  that  Senators 
and  others  may  understand  what  the 
RFC  Is  doing  under  his  administration. 

I  ha^  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Prtnfeer  that  the  manuaerlpt  win  make 
3%  paces  of  the  Rboom.  at  a  cost  of 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
■Moi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  ftdlows: 

n   !■   a   plaaiime    to  appear    taf or*   this 


kMitcgi  bafora  tbe  BFC  ■abwoimlt- 

""^  teportant  quaatlons  ooDcemlng 

itrattOB  at  the  BPC.    StSfa  have 

%e  tjtmlnata  tlia  eauMs  tor  such 

Z  vovld  Ilka  to  eoaament 

petleifH. 

that  W.9  percent  of  the 

ai«  booast.  coasclentlous. 

pcopte  are 

vin    agala    be 

— ^ —  —   _  as  an  example 

SBi  luNflllj  la  Oovemraent. 
asUwIUw  or  the  RPC  rail  into 
Om  hsa  to  do  With  the 


lending  of  money,  the  other  wtth  the  pur- 
chase and  production  of  certain  strategic 
materials.     I  will  dlscusa  the  latter  Hrit 

RPC  has  jurisdiction  over  the  production 
of  »yntheilc  rubber;  also  the  refining  and 
smelting  of  tin.  and  the  production  of  abaca 
During  the  last  year  the  requirements  fur 
these  msterlala  have  greatly  expanded,  this 
as  a  result  of  the  current  mobilization  pro- 
gram now  being  superimposed  on  an  aire.ady 
full  economy 

Under  the  authcrity  of  the  Rubber  Acz  of 
1948,  as  extended  by  Public  Law  575.  RPC 
has  expanded  Its  cperations  In  the  synthetic 
rubber-producing  facilities  owned  by  the 
Government. 

The  above  Inw  specifies  that  synthef.c-rub- 
ber-productlcn  facilities  shall  be  maintained 
at  an  annual  rated  capacity  of  not  less  t.^ian 
600.000  tuns  of  general -purpose  rubber  and 
not  less  than  65.000  tons  of  spec!al-purp«j*e 
rubber 

As  a  result  of  two  outstardlni?  repcr's  nn 
rubber  by  the  Prepaj-edness  Subcommittee  i-r 
the  Senate  Armed  Forces  Committer  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  was  rapidly 
increased. 

This  recommendation  proved  wise  be^cause 
already  the  above  statutory  capacity  has 
proved  insulBclent.  .■Mready  synthetic  rub- 
ber at  the  rate  of  850,000  tons' is  beine  pro- 
gramed for  the  fiscal  year  1952  T:  ac- 
complish this  goal.  11  additional  facilities 
have  been  placed  m  production;  28  are  now 
operating. 

without  subsidy,  the  RFC  Is  now  selling 
synthetic  rubber,  at  no  i  >ss.  fur  less  than 
half  the  world  price  of  natural  riibber 

It  U  estimated  that  6.5  percent  it  'he 
rubber  now  being  used  In  Amenca:i  pr^duc- 
tlon  Is  synthetic  rubber 

Farmer,  worker  and  businessman  ail  travel 
to  work  on  rubber;  and  use  it  daily  in  count- 
leas  other  ways.  The  Imp-rtance,  'heref^re. 
of  this  RFC  synthetic  rubber  program  can- 
rot  be  overemphaslaed. 

May  I  insert  in  the  record  at  rh.s  p  ini 
this  chart?  (Chart  not  printed  i  ir  Ulus- 
trates  graphlcaUy:  il)  The  increasing  pr  :- 
ductlon  of  synthetic  rubber,  and  (it  the 
favorable  price  relationship  of  svnthptic 
against  natural  rubber. 

Synthetic  rubber  would  not  have  reached 
this  advanced  state  of  usefulness  w;thout 
research.  The  RFC  synthetic-rubber  re- 
search program,  carried  on  in  conju.".ct;  n 
with  many  rubber  manufacturers,  has  re- 
sulted In  outstanding  developments 

Included  In  this  technical  pr<3gress  is  the 
program  of  oil-extended  rubber,  a  develop- 
ment that  will  Increase  the  total  supply  of 
rubber  with  much  less  use  of  those  com- 
ponents formerly  necessary  to  pn  duee  the 
synthetic  material. 

Another  development  is  cold  synthetic  rub- 
ber, a  product  that  has  proven  superUr  to 
natural  rubber  In  many  applications 

Already  It  has  been  demonstrated  th:it 
eold  synthetic  rubber  for  tread  »t»x-k  on  tires 
has  20  percent  to  30  percent  better  wearing 
qualitlea  than  natural  rubber. 

Improvements  In  the  manufacture  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  latex  using  the  cold  rubber 
proccas  have  resulted  lu  a  product  now  gen- 
erally recognized  to  be  as  ^^ood  or  better 
than  natural  latex  for  the  majority  if  uses 
Further  research  In  this  field  is  continuing. 
In  order  to  secure  superior  products 

The  slgnlflcance  of  this  progmm,  to  an 
America  literally  transported  on  millions  of 
tons  of  rubber  annually,  u  very  {ireat.  be- 
cause until  the  KPC  synthetic-rubber  pro- 
gram became  a  raality.  nearly  all  rubber  was 
eontrollad  by  either  foreign  governmeuts,  or 
lOreign  corporations  set  up  by  private  Inter- 
«iU  with  the  approval  of  their  governments. 
To  adrlss  the  RFC  tn  lu  administration 
of  the  rubber  program,  we  have  esubllshed 
•  Kubber  AtfTlaory  Committee  con«l»tlns;  of 
the  following  representatives  of  b  ith  lur^t 
and  small  rubber  companies  who  operate  the 


G<  vernment's  rubber  plants:  John  L.  Collyer, 
pre.sideut,  B  P.  Goodrich  Co.;  H.  S.  F:re- 
.<;!  p.e.  Jr  ,  chairman,  Firestone  Tire  &.  Rubber 
C )  ;  A.  L.  Freedlander.  president.  Dayton 
Rubber  Co  ;  Prank  D.  Hendrlckson.  president. 
.\.ai.»rican  Hard  Rubber  Co.:  H  E.  Humphreys, 
p.'o^ldent.  United  States  Rubber  Co  ;  P  W. 
Litchfield,  chairman.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
C'l  .  Everett  Morss.  president.  Simplex  W:re 
fc  Cable  Co  .  Thomas  Robins.  Jr  ,  president, 
Hewitt-Roblna,  Inc.;  J  Penfleld  Selberllng, 
p.'psident,  Selberllng  Rubber  Co. 

We  have  had  many  highly  constructive 
meetings  with  the  members  of  this  advisory 
co-Timittee. 

Another  strategic  material  In  the  RFC  pro- 
gram Is  tin. 

Unlike  natural  rubber,  tin  has  no  substl- 
tu'e  except  these  our  research  laboratories 
are  wrrking  hard  to  create.  This  country 
relies  entirely  on  foreign  sources  for  that  tin 
necessary  to  produce  tin  plate,  bearing  bab- 
bitts, solder,  and  the  many  other  industrial 
uses 

During  the  last  war.  when  the  major 
?<"'Urces  of  tin.  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  were 
cut  off.  the  RFC  built  a  smelter  at  Texas 
City.  Tex  .  to  process  low-  and  high-grade 
tin  ores  from  South  America. 

This  smelter  has  been  In  continuous  op- 
eration since  1941.  It  is  now  producing 
mi.y  thousands  of  tons  of  tin  metal  a  year. 
about  iiO  percent  of  our  current  Industrial 
consumption. 

Several  months  ago.  anotber  classic  Gov- 
ernment report  from  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  was  released  on  tin.  This  re- 
port showed  In  convincing  fashion  how  dls- 
i^truus  to  the  American  taxpayer  was  the 
operation  of  this  foreign  cartel  in  the  cur- 
rent rising  demand  tin  market  caused  by 
mobilizing  an  already  full  economy. 

T^je  purchase  of  tin  by  the  United  States 
Government  has  now  ceased,  until  such  time 
as  reasonably  fair  prices  can  be  obtained 
from  those  ft>reign  suppliers 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  last  June,  the  New  York  price 
ijf  tin  ro.se  steadily,  from  78-»'4  cents  a  pound 
tc  tl  83  last  January.  At  that  time  domestic 
prices  were  frozen  Foreign  markets  con- 
tinued to  rise,  however,  the  Singapore  price 
reaching  $1.93  on  February  14. 

The  above  Senate  report,  coupled  with 
changed  Government  buying  policies,  result- 
ed In  a  sharp  decline  In  tin  prices  to  $1  34; 
but  supported  by  the  cartels,  the  price  worked 
bark  up  to  over  $1.50. 

This  time,  however,  America  was  deter- 
mined to  cease  buying  at  these  exorbitant 
pri^  es.  As  a  result,  the  world  tin  price  began 
I  really  fall.  As  of  Monday,  It  was  $1,004. 
The  current  RFC  sales  price  is  $1  03. 
May  I  Insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
these  charts  which  Illustrate  the  story  of 
tin  prices,     j Charts  not  prtnted.| 

Ihe  ava.labllity  of  RPC  stocks,  plus  the 
pr'iduction  of  the  Texas  City  smelter,  have 
proven  a  valuable  asset  in  the  struggle  for 
a  fair  tin  price  to  the  American  producer 
and  consumer.  Reductions  already  obtained 
under  the  above  program  wUl  result  in  the 
saving  of  many  mlUlons  to  the  American 
ta.xpayer  If  this  recommended  policy  is 
continued,  within  the  next  2  years  the  sav- 
InKs  wiU  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

What  the  foreign  tin  Interests  of  the  world 
should  realiae-lssthat.  unle«a  they  approach 
this  whole  problehi  realistically— to  wit.  a 
fair  profit  only— they  are  ultimately  ruining 
their  Ereaieet  market  because.  In  addition 
to  further  curtailment  of  nonessential  uses. 
American  laboratories,  faced  with  these  ex- 
orbitant prices,  are  working  bard  for  ade- 
quate substitutes. 

Based  on  the  present  price  and  amount  ol 
pr<xluctlon  of  synthetic  rubber,  the  natural- 
rubber  people  could  tell  the  tin  cartel  a  lot 
abovu  what  may  happen  to  their  largest  mar- 
ke*  ir  the  riut:d  States  is  forced  to  ccntluue 
to  face  excrbUaui  prices. 
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The  total  amount  involved  In  this  RFC 
tin-rubber  program  is  expected  to  run  around 
$700,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1952. 

Aside,  therefore,  from  Its  more  generally 
understood  lending  function,  RPC  has  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  field  of  critical  mate- 
rials— a  field  In  which  both  during  and  after 
World  War  II  It  has  had  a  record  of  out- 
standing success. 

In  addition  to  rubber  and  tin  production. 
RFC  operates  five  abaci-fiber  plantations  in 
Central  America,  with  a  total  of  25.000  acres 
now  under  cultivation.  Those  plantations 
produce  30,000.000  pounds  of  fiber  a  year. 

Abaca,  better  known  as  manila  hemp,  is 
another  material  for  which  this  country  must 
depend  upon  imports.  It  Is  used  principally 
in  the  production  of  marine  cordage — an 
item  vital  In  the  defense  program. 

During  the  last  war  RFC  was  authorized 
to  produce  abaci  in  Central  America,  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  loss  of  hemp  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Because  of  defense  re- 
quirements, authorization  for  the  operation 
of  those  plantations  was  continued  by  the 
Congress  after  the  war. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  RPC.  under 
congressional  directive.  Is  Increasing  the 
area  under  cultivation  to  50,000  acres.  This 
expansion  \(iU  be  completed  In  1952. 

in  summiiry.  the  problem  of  those  mate- 
rials is  primarily  one  of  obtaining  those  raw 
materials  essential  for  that  American  pro- 
duction necessary  to  protect  both  ourselves 
and  our  allies.  If  otu-  economy  is  to  sur- 
vive the  unprecedented  cost  of  this  vast  'mo- 
bilization effort,  how^ever,  these  necessary 
materials  must  be  obtained  at  a  fair  price. 

Sfi  much  for  the  materials  division  of  the 
RFC 

Now  as  to  its  lending  ^'unctions. 

Since  1934,  *hen  direct  lending  authori- 
ty to  business  enterprises  was  granted,  the 
RFC  has  authorized  62.154  business  loans  In 
the  amount  of  $4,900,000,000.  Bank  partici- 
pation in  25,925  of  these  loans  aggregated  an 
additional  $538,000,000. 

Presently  there  are  11.493  loans  and  com- 
mitments outstanding  in  the  amount  of 
$696,000,000,  with  bank  participation  in  4,- 
037  of  these  aggregating  $48,000,000. 

Shortly  after  I  took  office,  we  had  the  man- 
agers of  the  32  field  offices  come  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  general  discussion  of  our  poli- 
cies. This  meeting  convinced  us  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  new  statement  of  lending  poli- 
cies so  that  there  could  be  a  uniform  basis 
for  the  exercise  of  business  Judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  agency  managers. 

Immediately  thereafter  we  Issued  a  direc- 
tive on  lenolng  policies  which  fxirnlshed  the 
criteria  for  the  tjrpes  of  loans  RFC  should 
make  as  well  as  those  for  the  tj-pes  which 
should  not  be  made.  Recently  RFC  lending 
policies  were  more  fully  and  formally  de- 
fined in  a  policy  statement  approved  by  the 
Loan  Policy  Board  which  was  set  up  under 
the  present  reorganization  of  this  agency. 
The  members  of  the  Loan  Policy  Board  In- 
clude Secretary  Snyder.  Secretary  Sawyer, 
and  the  Administrator  and  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  RFC. 

A  copy  of  this  policy  statement  Is  attached. 
Some  of  its  high  lights  are  as  follows; 

Under  the  new  policy  every  loan  must  serve 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  private  in- 
terest of  the  borrower.  It  can  serve  the  pur- 
pose by  helping  a  borrower  to  contribute  to 
the  defense  program  or  to  provide  essential 
civilian  goods  or  services. 

RFC  loans  must  conform  to  the  antl-lnfla- 
tlonary  policies  of  the  Government.  To  pro- 
tect iigalnst  an  Inflationary  effect,  a  loan 
must  be  used  to  produce  an  equivalent 
amount  of  essential  goods  or  services. 

No  loan  may  be  made  unless  the  applicant 
can  show  In  writing  that  financing  la  not 
available  from  banks  or  other  sources  on 
reasonable  terms.  We  are  requiring  that  a 
borrower  show  ettdence  that  he  has  tried 
to  get  the  financing  from  at  least  three  fl- 
nacclal  institutiona  when  available. 


We  want  to  be  very  sure  that  the  RFC  is 
not  In  -ny  way  competing  with  private  banlt- 
Ing.  We  also  want  to  encourage  bank  par- 
ticipation to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

No  loans  may  be  made  to  ball  out  other 
creditors. 

No  loans  may  be  made  to  luxury  hotels  or 
to  places  deriving  their  principal  Income 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

No  loans  may  be  made  to  gambling  estab- 
lishments. 

We  have  instituted  a  policy  of  full  disclo- 
stire  on  RPC  loans.  In  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  many  of  the  members  of 
this  committee,  we  announce  that  we  would 
do  our  best  to  conduct  the  RPC's  affairs  In 
a  "goldfish  bowl."  We  stated  It  as  our  con- 
viction that  where  the  taxpayers'  money  was 
being  loaned  the  taxpayers  had  a  right  to 
know  all  the  facts. 

Other  policy  and  organizational  changes 
which  have  been  put  into  effect  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows.  Since  May  7,  1951,  the 
RFC  has — 

(a)  Established  the  policy  of  having  all 
loan  authorizations,  except  disaster  loans, 
made  In  the  Washington  Office  to  assure  uni- 
formity of  actions  through  decisions  ema- 
nating from  one  central  authority. 

(b)  Modified  the  Corporation's  regulations 
requiring  registration  of  attorneys  or  repre- 
sentatives of  applicants,  borrowers,  or  others 
so  as  to  provide  that  officers  of  corporate 
applicants  or  borrowers  come  within  the 
category  of  those  required  to  register. 

( c  I  Established  a  policy  whereby  all  sales 
of  securities  or  property  held  by  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  be  made  on  competitive  bidding, 
which  may  be  by  sealed  bids  or  at  auctions, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  collateral. 

(d)  Established  an  Office  of  Loan  Agency 
Management,  responsible  for  the  general 
supervision  of  the  operations  of  ail  loan 
agencies. 

( e )  Issued  broad  general  authorities  to  the 
Director.  Office  of  Personnel,  thereby  stream- 
lining this  operation  and  eliminating  the 
presentation  of  all  personnel  matters  to  the 
Administrator. 

(f)  Increased  the  personnel  of  the  Office 
of  Investigation. 

(g)  Reorganized  and  strengthened  the 
Corporation's  fiscal  department,  and  rees- 
tablished fiscal  divisions  and  changes  in 
loan-agency  operations  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  and  efficient  transaction  of  fiscal 
functions. 

(h)  Reduced  the  number  of  statistical  and 
other  repxjrts  required  of  the  Corporation's 
loan  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  business-loan  program, 
the  RPC  also  makes  loans  to  persons  or  en- 
terprises which  have  suffered  from  a  major 
disaster.  To  date  we  have  made  over  26.000 
loans  totaling  $63,000,000  in  this  program,  of 
which  997  loans  totaling  $4,000,000  are  out- 
standing. By  law  these  loans  can  be  made 
without  collateral.  They  are,  in  effect,  char- 
acter loans,  and  it  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
virtually  all  of  them  are  repaid  in  full.  The 
percentage  of  loss  is  very  low — about  10  to 
12  percent. 

The  RFC  is  playing  an  important  role  In 
the   present  flood   disaster   in   the   Midwest. 

To  facilitate  and  speed  up  processing  of 
applications  for  disaster  loans  for  flood  suf- 
ferers, the  following  steps  have  been  taken: 

1.  The  Kanaas  and  Missouri  flood  areas 
and  Ottawa  County,  Okla.,  have  been  de- 
clared disaster  areas  as  required  by  the  RFC 
Act.  These  three  areas  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  tlie  RFC  Loan  Agencies  in  Kansas 
City.  St.  Louis,  and  Oklahoma  City,  respec- 
tively. 

2.  The  Kansas  City  Loan  Agency  has  es- 
tablished seven  emergency  branch  offices  in 
the  Kansas  area;  the  St.  Louis  Loan  Agency 
has  set  up  three  emergency  branch  ofDees  in 
the  Missouri  area:  and  the  Oklahoma  City 
Agency  has  Installed  an  emergency  branch 
office  at  Miami,  Oklahoma.     This  maJces  a 


total  of  14  RFC  office^  which  are  handling 
dLsaster  loans  in  the  flood  areas. 

8.  The  1 1  emergency  branch  offices  are  em- 
powered to  make  loans  on  their  own  au- 
thority up  to  and  Including  $5,000. 

4  The  managers  of  the  RFC  loan  agencies 
In  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis  and  Oklahoma  City 
continue  to  have  the  right  to  make  dtaaster 
loans  on  their  own  au^jorlty  up  to  and  in- 
cluding $20,000.  This  authority  has  now 
been  broadened  to  Include  loans  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000.  providing  they  have  the  approval 
of  the  RFC  Advisory  Committee  in  the  area. 

5.  In  the  interest  of  speeding  up  aid  to 
flood  sufferers,  the  RFC  has  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  local  banks  to  receive  and  pro- 
cess applications  for  disaster  loans  up  to 
and  mcludlng  $5,000.  While  the  RFC  must 
approve  and  make  these  loans,  this  system 
of  bnnk  cooperation  Is  malting  it  possible 
for  flood  sufferers  to  receive  loan  commit- 
ments as  early  as  possible  so  they  in  turn 
can  proceed  immediately  with  rehabilitation 
efforts. 

At  the  present  time  the  RFC  has  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $40,000,000  for  disaster  loan 
purpc»es  and  about  $4,000,000  of  this  was 
previously  committed,  leaving  about  $35,000.- 
000  for  the  present  fl(X)d  emergency. 

Up  to  today  we  have  received  about  500 
applications  for  disaster  loans  in  the  flood 
areas.  These  have  ranged  from  a  $75  loan  to 
replace  a  kitchen  stove  to  a  liSOO.OOO  loan 
to  restore  i  grain  elevator.  The  total  of  these 
dlstaster  loans  so  far  has  been  about  $10,000.- 
000  and  they  are  coming  in  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

To  date  In  Kansas  we  hare  made  61  dls- 
a-ster  loans  totaling  $5*4,000;  In  Oklahoma 
86  loans  totaling  $116,500;  and  in  Missouri 
3  loans  totaling  $3,750. 

Also  in  the  disaster  area  the  RFC  helps  In 
another  way.  We  were  informed  by  thel>- 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  there  were 
between  three  and  four  billion  bushels  of 
water -soaked  grair.  in  flood-damaged  eleva- 
torb  and  in  railroad  cars.  This  amount  of 
grain  will  make  between  seven  and  one-half 
and  ten  million  gallons  of  alcohol.  The  RPC 
uses  alcohol  In  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber.  We  Indicated  to  alcohol  distUlen 
that  we  would  consider  the  purchase  of  al- 
cohol made  from  this  flood-damaged  grain 
at  prices  not  over  70  centc  per  gallon  de- 
livered. 

At  a  70-ccnt  price  for  alcohol,  the  dis- 
tillers should  be  able  to  pay  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1  per  bushel  for  the  water-soaked 
grain.  This  compares  with  distress  sales 
which  were  being  made  to  feeders  at  prices 
as  low  as  15  cents  per  bushel. 

In  this  way  the  RFC  is  obtaining  alcohol 
at  about  15  cents  a  gallon  under  the  mar- 
ket; ai  the  same  time  giving  the  Eartff  and 
Missouri  grain  people  a  fair  prlo)  for  water- 
soaked  grain. 

The  RFC  also  server  as  fiscal  agent  for  the 
Defense  Production  Administration.  It  han- 
dles loans  granted  by  DPA  from  funds  au- 
tiaorized  by  the  Defense  Productlou  Act.  It 
does  not  review  these  loans  from  a  credit 
standpoint,  merely  handling  same  as  fiscal 
agent. 

The  authority  and  th€Ttt(X9  the  responsi- 
blltty  for  such  a  loan  should  be  concentrated 
in  one  agency,  and  the  President  now  has 
under  study  a  plan  for  effecting  such  a  con- 
solidation within  the  RFC. 

In  the  RFC  Is  a  final  Board  of  Berlew. 
consisting  of  the  Corporation's  five  probably 
most  experienced  loan  examiners.  It  to  a 
signiflcant  fact  that  not  one  loan  approved 
by  this  Board  of  Re'vlew  ha-;  been  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  In  the  recent  congrcaatonid 
investigation  of  this  agency.  Srery  loan 
criticlBed  was  approved  by  the  RFC  Board 
of  Directcnv  against  the  rceommeiuiatkm  oC 
its  own  Review  Board. 

Under  the  rearganlawl  a«t-op.  tbm  Adosla- 
tetrator  does  not  undertake  to  lerer—  Um 
recommendations  of  the  RFCs  Board  of  Re- 
view without  giv:ng  his  re—otii  In  writing. 
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During  th«  current  pcrtod  erf  defrnac  pro- 
tfuctJon.  MFC  wUl  h«T«  lU  role  In  iuppJ«- 
menUnc  crvdit  av«it«bt«  frcm  oUier  »outom. 
experience  U  the  lut  w»r  and  Uie  current 
expuuton  pro«M  that  guaranteed  loan*  wUl 
meet  oiUy  part  of  Ui*  credit  need*  of  defenje 
orobtUsatlcn. 

Thia  country  la  nov  In  a  pertod  of  expand- 
ing product  on.  expanding  ecoaomy  controls, 
and  rialng  coau.  Such  condltkna  wlU  re- 
quire man;  bualn  ^aiei  to  aeeure  credit  as- 
aiat-uice.  eapartaily  aa  the  cmaller  bustneaeee 
attempt  to  shift  from  peacetime  producta 
to  dcfenae  Items. 

Daecid  on  paat  experience.  It  la  anticipated 
that  RFC  loana  to  Indwtry  In  the  fiaeal  year 
UNU  will  Inereaae  about  one- third  over  the 
current  flacal  year.  Many  of  tbeae  loans  will 
ha  to  reUtt^tety  small  subcontractors,  typical 
amaU'bualneaa  men.  whose  attempts  to  add 
Ibetr  productive  facUltlea  to  the  defense  job 
might  otherwlae  be  either  hampered  or  elimi- 
nated throucb  lack  of  credit.  In  this  con- 
nection HFC  ta  spectflcally  charged  with  car- 
rying out  tba  loan  program  for  small  business 
provided  In  (he  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950 

May  I  inaart  in  the  Bkob>  at  thla  point 
thla  chart  which  preaenU  the  hUtory  of  RFC 
loan  actlvlOaa.  Kote  the  sharp  rise  and  fall 
of  loaoa  duiing  parloda  of  receaaton  and  ex- 
pansion.    fCHart  not  printed.) 

M  praaant  poaltion  would  aecm  compar- 
to  Ui«t  In  1941  prior  to  the  major  war 


"Hm  abow  summary  of  what  the  RPC  la 
dolJ^  aa  preaentad  to  you  today  would  seem 
to  and  any  dlacuaalon  aa  to  lu  value,  but 
thar*  are  cartaln  additional  factors  I  present 
tor  your  eooakMratton. 

In  an  effort  to  both  preaerve  Ita  freedom 
and  at  tha  aama  time  maintain  its  high 
ataadard  o<  living.  America  haa  now  accumu- 
latad  A  ataggartng  debt.  Ita  Oovemment 
mtart  navartbdMa  face  up  to  all  the  Implica- 
tiyf^  (d  t*>««  dabt.  at  the  same  time  the  rise 
<tf  aovtet  flTf*«"'""»«"«  (or«aa  ua.  for  security 
IWMHM,  to  embark  on  ano«ta<!r  vast  program 
of  iiiiiillMtlnn  and  expenditure. 

HovlMn  bi  tba  aeoaomy  U  tha  reaultlng 
tnuMCt  of  tfe«M  huadrada  of  billioDa  oX  dol- 
laia  of  d*M  felt  mora  heavily  tiian  in  our 
prtvata  baakliv  systam,  and  in  the  credit 
f afdUtlM  tttX  ayvtHH  la  nonaaOly  expected  to 


In  tha  paat  banks  paid  money  on  yotir  and 
my  dapoatta;  and  tharafora  it  waa  neoeaaary 
tor  tham  to  tend  monay  in  order  to  make 
BtoMT  for  tlkttr  atockholdara. 

Today,  bowavar.  with  their  walla  bulging 
with  tboaa  Oovamraent  aaeurltiea  necaamry 
to  teafi*  tka  ptoMam  of  thla  gigantic  public 
tiMy  p«y  Uttla  or  no  intaraat  on  your 
w^  dapoatta;  but  tbcy  obtain  a  larga 
.___  of  ttaoir  aaminga  from  tha  Oovam- 
iX  fWMla  thay  purchaac  with  tha  monay 
have  plaoad  in  tbalr  cara. 
Q^dir  tfeaa*  dreuimtanoaa  tt  la  obvloua 
that  tfe*  IriMi^'t  poUcy  of  a  bank  can  be 
a  far  axira  faatidloua  baaia  than 
A  hank  can  Juat  about  eliminate  any 
U  of  rtak  In  ita  loan  poUelaa  and  atlll 

It  of  rtak  in  landing,  howevar. 

eonaidered  an  impor- 

af  our  private  antarpriaa  systam. 

«a  polBt  out  that  BFC  paya  intaraat 

11— iuij  CO  a  aubatantlal  part  of  tha 

H  loaiM  to  anall  builnaaa 

la  that  banka  are  wlUlag 

'tItttM  OB  private  Voaaa;  but  at 

far  atoova  tiM  normal  value  of 

la  a  paat  datarrant  agatnat 

it  can  land 

If  ha  eanaot  olitaln 

oa 


taat 
totka 


centrntlon  of  wealth-  and  i  r<  ncpntratlon  of 
the  power  be&lnd  that  weal'h— whic.T  \n  .* 
relatively  short  time  m.iy  pu:  us  pen,  ,-  y 
cloj«e  to  Bociallam 

As  a  wUe  man  said  to  n\f  years  m:  'i.f 
walk  from  trusts  cartels,  sind  m  ..■■\-  .:t-H  '" 
socialism  la  Just  a  step  acrc'ss  the  street 

Almost  certain  progress  toward  tha'  un- 
dedrable  form  of  government  is  the  el  jaina- 
llon  of  the  smaller-busmeM  mun  thr- utn 
the  restriction.  .;r  wi'hdrawHl  .,.'  his  crert:'. 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  rontmuMUs  :■.- 
creaae  Ln  the  size  of  his  large  competr.  rs. 
THat  U  what  has  happened  m  cfr'.un 
countries  which  formerly  were  considt-red 
the  master  propheta  of  the  private  e:.:er- 
prlae  system 

For  such  reasons  a-s  restnctli  ns  on  tntal 
lending  authority,  restrlctliins  <  n  the  amount 
that  can  be  lent  to  any  individual,  banliii-.(? 
policy  not  to  lend  on  fixed  assets,  and  baiiic- 
Ing  policy  not  to  malte  term  loans.  :t  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  dlfOcult  for  smal.er 
businesses  to  obtain  credit,  an  reasonable 
t^rms.  despite  such  businesses  ne  vert  he. ess 
poaseaalng  what  waa  formerly  considered 
adequate  ccUatexai 

As  the  current  world  situation  clevel.  p.s, 
with  its  grave  Impact  on  the  AniCricaa 
economy,  this  cred;'.  vacuum  Is  beet  nil :.g 
more  apparent  and  we  believe  It  will  ,?et 
worse  Instead  of  better  There  Is  nc  nu.re 
dlffleuit  time  for  small  bustne&s  than  in  a 
mobUtzatio.n  conversion  period. 

It  would  seem  that  one  reiU  and  practi- 
cal finger  In  the  dike  agaiast  this  trend 
toward  socialism  through  tne  abolition  of 
small  business  Is  the  RFC. 

As  the  large  corporations  In  our  great 
Industries  continue  to  grew,  any  credit  prcb- 
lem  becomes  less.  But  as  the  national  debt 
mounts  under  the  spur  of  this  new  m  bilizit- 
tlon.  the  credit  problem  of  the  Uttle-fcust- 
nesa  man  becomes  Readily  more  acute 

I  have  had  as  much  experience  as  most  In 
direct  contact  with  working  men  and  wumen 
In  plants.  Most  of  these  citizens,  regardless 
of  their  wages,  have  a  desire-  a  hope  They 
want  to  break  away  from  the  wage,  a-d 
have,  and  have  their  chiidren  have,  their  own 
bualnaea.  which  they  hope  will  grow 

Kven  though  today  ever  mounting  taxps 
make  It  more  difficult  for  them  to  save  their 
"stake"  to  get  started,  they  still  have  that 
hope,  which  In  the  past  has  been  an  In- 
herent part  of  the  American  way  of  life 

The  RFC  cannot  give  them  the  venture 
capital  to  start  a  business. 

No  matter  bow  bard  It  Is  to  begin,  they 
muat  save  or  borrow  elsewhere  the  original 
capital  required. 

Surely,  however,  they  should  not  be  rubbed 
out  ot  tha  buainees  they  have  started 
with  their  savings  because  of  credit  condi- 
tlona  which  have  rlaen  as  a  result  of  other 
oondltlona  far  beyond  their  control. 

Z  balieve  that  any  organized  effort  to 
aboliah  tha  RFC  is  just  another  blow  at 
small  buainen.  in  favor  of  the  tnist.  the 
cartel  and  the  monopoly.  I  believe  that  the 
parpetuatton  of  small  business  in  this  coun- 
try li  vital  to  preaerve  otir  system  of  free 
enterprise.  I  believe  this  agency  Is  esaen- 
Uai  in  ordar  to  prevent  the  entrance  over 
hare  of  one  of  the  many  "lams"  now  plaguing 
both  tha  govemmenta  and  the  plain  pe<-- 
pla  in  the  lands  of  all  our  enemies,  and 
many  of  our  alllea. 

Speaking  of  foreign  countries,  an  appar- 
ent davalopment  In  the  United  States  la  be- 
coming more  and  more  perplexing. 

Slnca  VJ-day.  to  help  the  peonle  of  other 
landa.  the  American  taxpayer  has  contri- 
buted over  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

Today  tha  Detroit  mechanic,  the  Kansaa 
taraMT.  tha  Taxaa  cattleman  la  heavily  vaxed 
to  halp  praam ve  hia  counterpart  in  many 
eonatrlM:  and  under  proposed  programs  he 
la  going  to  be  taxed  a  lot  more. 

In  tha  praaant  world  crtula.  It  Is  our  re- 
^ponaibllity  and  our  national  policy  to  make 


grants  and  loan'  tn  foreien  countries  to  aid 
th«m  in  wrht^'anding  the  spread  of  S'Viet 
aggmaaini: 

This  Is  1  rps;.'  r,s:bi;iry  which  we  rr.u.st  all 
face  up  tc 

Thlni^s  f!  v.e  come  tr  a  prefv  pass,  h'  w- 
ever.  If  n'  'he  san-.e  time  we  are  (?lvins:  't.s 
of  bllllon.s  wf  rl^r.ars  to  the  litr.e  pe-rle-- 
and  the  b  c  p«-'  ;  >  -if  f,jreign  ccur.'.rles  we 
nevertheless  -vv- u  t  allow  our  neiehbor  down 
the  street,  who  has  «erved  us  well  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  loan  of  a  f^w  d'^'. lars 
necessary  to  maintain  his  established  tus!- 
nesa  when  h"  is  caiisjht  In  economic  con- 
dition,   beyond  h;.":  C'  ritroi 

Whv  ihouid  A.Tierican  cltlzen.«h!p  be  a 
r'.e'erriTi'  to  •  btalnl.'-.ij  aid  from  our  G  v- 
er  .."nen*,  esLerially  when  In  this  case  the 
aid  n vi.s'  be  backed  bv  collateral'' 

If  we  are  interested  in  giving  tens  cf  bil- 
lions of  d-illiirs  to  prf'«i*'rve  the  free  enter- 
prise system  '.n  other  countries,  why  sl'.'Uld 
we  not  be  interested  m  lending  a  few  mil- 
lion dollar*  to  pre-^erve  free  enterprise  m 
this  country 

-Another  group  would  abolish  the  RFC  be- 
cause of  Corruption  There  were  condi'icns 
In  this  agency  which  merit  criticism  They 
have  been  changed:  but  a  continuing  nr.al- 
jrsis  of  thp  operating  eCBclency  and  Integri'y 
of  the  agency,  just  as  In  private  bu.«:i:;e«-s. 
will   continue 

What  an  absurdity  however,  to  imply 
that,  becaase  uf  pos.«lbIe  corruption  result- 
l:ig  from  mefflcirnt  management,  a  Gcvern- 
ment  agency  should  be  abolished,  regardless 
of  Its  ccntrtbutiuu  to  the  American  people 
and  their  »»concray. 

It  would  be  Just  as  loelcal  to  say  *hat  the 
Depnr'.iieut.s  ■.  f  State  or  Defense  should  be 
itrj<,,i^hed  beca'jse  several  cfflclals  were 
found  dishonest 

The  important  point  to  consider  is,  d'?es 
the  RPC  contribute  a  necessary  function 
durlnkC  these  critical  days? 

Aside  from  Its  position  in  defense  loans, 
or  !:i  the  handling  of  critical  materials  I 
believe  RFC  Is  a  true  bulwark  against  all 
"Isms,"  through  the  preservation  of  Inde- 
pendent bxismess. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Its  continuation 
Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  .\mer- 
Uwn  system  of  free  enterprise. 


REC0I«ST«T7C-n01«   PlNAMCI 

CoaPoaATiov. 
Washington.  D   C  .  August  7.  1951- 
LoAjf  Agxnct  BtrLLXTlK  No.  2127 

Subject;  Lxjan  policy  statement  No.  1 

In  accordance  with  section  6  of  Reorgan- 
ization Plan  No,  1  of  1*51.  the  Loan  Policy 
Board  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, composed  of  the  following  memt>ers. 
all  ex  ofllclo  Stuart  Symington,  adminis- 
trator. Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
as  chairman.  Peter  Bukowskl.  deputy  ad- 
ministrator. Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration: as  vice  chairman,  John  W.  Snyder, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Charles 
Sawyer.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  have  ap- 
proved the  attached  policy  statement  No.  l 
establishing  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  granting  and  denial  of  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

Agency  managers  are  hereby  instructed  to 
follow  the  policies  set  forth  In  such  state- 
ment. 

Leo  Niklson. 

Secretary. 

RscoNSTaucnoM  PniANCX 

CCWPOaATTON, 
LOAJf    POUCT    BOAXO. 

Policy  Statkmxnt  No.  1 
The  purpoee  of  this  document  Is  to  estab- 
lish the  principles  and  policies  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  RFC  In  the  conduct  of  Its  lend- 
ing operations.  Including  participations  in 
loans. 
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T".:e  general  policies  are  contained  In  part 
I.  Tliese  general  policies  Incorporate  the 
statutory  requirements  of  the  RFC  Act  and 
expressions  of  congressional  Intent  as  to  the 
m.inner  in  which  the  loan  operations  of  the 
Corporation  should  be  conducted.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  included  various  standards. 
Implementing  the  statutory  provisions  and 
the  expressions  of  congressional  Intent. 

In  'he  pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  the 
RFC  Act.  the  general  policies  of  the  RFC 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  be 
correlated  with  the  general  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  such  aa 
the  present  antl-inflatlon  and  defense-mo- 
bilizaticn  program.  Accordingly  part  II  of 
this  s'atement  of  loan  policies  prescrit>es  ad- 
ditional loan  standards  to  be  followed  during 
the  present  period  of  mobilization  and  re- 
armament. The  standards  in  part  II  are 
not  in  substitution  for.  but  are  supplemental 
to,  the  general  standards  embodied  in  part  I. 
These  standards  for  loan  policies  are  not 
Intended  to  and  cannot  be  automatically 
operative  In  each  Individual  case.  Accord- 
ingly appropriaf  Instructions  and  Interpre- 
tations win  be  Issued  from  time  to  time  to 
the  several  managers  of  RFC  loan  agencies. 

PABT    I.    CENEEAI.    LQ.«»    POLICIIS 

A  General  objectives:  All  loans  by  the 
RFC  must  be  of  such  character  as  to  accom- 
plish cue  or  more  of  the  stated  objectives  of 
the  RFC  Act,  namely,  to  aid  In  financing  agri- 
culture c(jmmerce.  and  industry,  to  encour- 
aiie  small  business,  to  help  in  maintaining 
the  economic  stability  of  the  country,  and 
to  assist  in  promoting  rr*axlmum  employment 
and  prtxiuction. 

B  Specific  statutory  restrictions;  All  loans 
by  the  RFC  must  at  ail  times  meet  the  follow- 
ing requirements  of  the  RFC  Act: 

1  That  no  financial  assiytance  t>e  ex- 
tended unless  the  credit  requested  is  not 
ctherwi.se  available  on  reasonable  terms.  No 
loan  shall  be  made  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate sources  of  credit.  Loans  shall  not  be 
made  to  an  applicant  where  credit  Is  avail- 
able from  private  sources  unless  the  terms, 
including  the  interest  rate  at  which  the 
credit  is  so  available,  are  clearly  unreason- 
able. In  most  cases,  it  should  be  InsufBcient 
to  find  only  one  commercial  bank  unwilling 
to  grant  the  loan.  The  applicant  should  show 
why  he  should  not  dispose  of  a  marketable 
asset  m  order  to  obtain  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  funds  needed. 

2  That  all  securities  and  obligations  pur- 
chased and  all  loans  made  loe  of  such  sound 
value  or  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  assure 
retirement  or  repayment. 

3  That  all  loans  made  and  all  obligations 
and  securities  purchased,  except  those  of 
public  governinental  agencies,  mature  in  10 
vears  or  less. 

4  That  In  agreements?  with  banks  to  par- 
t)cip:ite  in  loans  wherein  the  Corpoirat ion's 
disbursements  are  delerred.  the  amount  of 
The  Corporation's  participation  be  limited 
to  TO  percent  of  the  balance  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  disbursement  in  those  cases 
where  the  total  amount  borrowed  is  $100,000 
jr  less,  and  be  lunlted  to  60  percent  of 
such  f.mount  in  those  cai«»  where  the  total 
amount  Is  over  $100,000. 

5  That  no  loan  shall  be  made  to  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  for 
the  payment  of  ordinary  governmental  ex- 
penses as  di-stinguished  from  specific  public 
projects. 

6  That  loans  to  common  carriers,  such  as 
railroads  and  airlines,  must  meet  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  regulatory  agencies,  spe- 
cifically the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  standards  for  ail  RFC 
loans. 

7.  That  loans  to  financial  Institutions 
must  meet  standards  set  by  the  Treasury 
and  are  subject  to  Treasury  approval. 

8.  The  objective  In  emergency  disaster 
lending  should  be  to  relieve  the  hardships 


attendant  upon  such  disasters.  Such  loans 
are  not  required  to  meet  all  the  cedlt  stand- 
ards governing  loans  for  normal  purposes. 

8.  That  no  director,  officer,  attorney,  agent, 
or  employee  of  the  Corporation  participate 
directly  or  indirectly  In  the  deliberation  upon 
or  determination  of  any  question  affecting 
his  personal  interests. 

C.  Implementation  of  basic  statutory  pro- 
visions: In  addition  to  meeting  the  general 
objectives  and  requirements  of  the  RFC  act, 
ail  loans  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
the  following  principles: 

1.  The  primary  consideration  In  determin- 
ing whether  to  grant  a  loan  shall  be  the 
interest  of  the  general  public  rather  than 
the  interest  of  the  Individual  borrower. 

2.  Loans  shall  not  be  granted  which  In 
effect  would  promote  monopoly. 

3.  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
RFC  act,  particular  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  credit  needs  of  small -business 
enterprises. 

D.  Particular  types  of  loans  which  do  not 
qualify:  1.  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  "ball 
out"  creditors.  1.  e  .  to  pay  off  creditors  who 
are  Inadequately  secured  or  likely  to  sustain 
a  loss. 

2  No  loan  shall  be  made  primarily  to  re- 
finance an  existing  debt. 

3  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  effecting  a 
change  in  the  ownership  of  a  going  business 
or  for  purchasing  an  interest  in  such  busi- 
ness. 

4  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  acquiring, 
constructing,  or  improving  real  property 
which  is  to  be  held  for  Investment 

5.  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  speculative 
Investments  or  purchases. 

6  No  loan  shall  be  made  to  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution. 

7  No  loan  shall  be  rnade  to  any  news- 
paper, magazine,  radio  broadcasting  com- 
panies, or  other  similar  organizations. 

8  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  providing  cap- 
ital to  an  enterprise  engaged  in  the  business 
of  lending. 

9  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  operating  an 
establishment  whose  income  is  derived  In 
whole  or  In  part  from  gambling  or  from 
rental  of  the  premises  for  gambling  or  from 
rental  of  the  premises  for  gambling  purposes. 

10.  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  operating  an 
establishment  whose  income  is  derived  pre- 
dominately from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

PART    II.    LOAN    PCILICT    IN    PRESENT    EMEBCENCT 

In  addition  to  the  loan  policies  prescribed 
in  part  I  hereof,  the  following  principles 
shall  be  effective  during  the  present  period 
of  defense  mobilization  and  rearmament : 

1  All  loans  by  the  RFC  must  assist,  expe- 
dite, increase,  or  maintain  the  production  of 
goods  or  services  necessary  to  meet  either 
military  requirements  or  essential  civilian 
requirements, 

(a»  The  receipt  of  a  "certificate  of  neces- 
sity" fur  accelerated  tax  amortization  or  the 
receipt  of  a  defense  contract  (either  a  prime 
contract  or  subcontract*  or  a  purchase  order 
by  the  borrower  or  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional shortage  of  a  commodity  or  service  or 
proof  of  a  regional  (normal  market  area) 
shortage  so  great  that  minimum  needs  can- 
not be  met  at  reasonable  prices  may  be  con- 
sidered as  evidence  that  the  loan  Is  for  a 
defense  purpose  or  an  essential  civilian 
requirement. 

( b )  Loans  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
production,  processing,  and  orderly  distribu- 
tion of  goods  and  services  which  are  cus- 
tomarily recognized  as  necessities  as  distin- 
guished from  luxuries,  may  be  considered 
loans  for  essential  civilian  requirements. 

(c)  Loans  for  conversion  to  essential  pro- 
duction may  be  considered  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

2.  In  each  instance  it  ^ould  be  deter- 
mined aa  far  as  poesible  whether  granting 
a  loan  will  or  wUl  not  be  Inflationary.  For 
a  loan  to  be  considered  nonlnflatlonary,  the 


finding  should  indicate  that  the  loan  will 
produce  either  an  increased  supply  of  essen- 
tial goods  or  services  or  the  prevention  ci  a 
decrease. 

Leo  Niklson, 

Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  minne&ota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESi2*TATrVES 

Wednesday,  August  IS.  1951 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  sixth  in  a  series  cf 
articles  entitled  "The  St.  Lawrence 
Story"  which  appeared  in  the  August 
13  edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
This  article  discusses  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  as  a  vital  link 
in  America's  national-defense  system. 

St     LAwaENCE    Stobt — Ai.'.    AcmEB    Seawat 

WotTLD  Am  Defewse 

(By  Leo  Sonderegger) 

Opponents  In  the  controversy  over  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  are  agreed  ou  one  thing. 
Both  sides  acknowledge  that  the  seaway's 
Importance  to  national  security,  as  a  safe 
route  for  vital  iron  ore.  Is  the  central  ques- 
tion just  now. 

The  lead-off  witness  for  the  opposition 
went  so  far  aa  to  say  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

"I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  rail- 
roads would  not  for  one  minute  oppose  thla 
project,  regardless  of  its  economic  unsound- 
ness, If  they  thought  its  construction  waa 
required  in  the  best  Interest  of  national 
defense." 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
railroads  have  managed  to  resist  the  na- 
tional security  argument.  They  and  other 
opponents  of  the  project  say  the  argument  Is 
faulty  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  they  assert,  there  is  no 
pressing  need  for  Labrador  iron  ore,  because 
Lake  Superior  reserves  are  still  adequate. 
They  contend  that  the  long,  narrow  channel 
would  be  highly  vulnerable  to  sabotage  or 
air  attack. 

CITE  DRAIIS  OF  MONET,  ICATESIALS 

In  any  case,  they  claim,  existing  means  of 
transportation  are  adequate  to  handle  any 
prospective  tonnage  of  ore  from  Labrador. 

Besides,  it  is  argued,  even  if  the  project 
were  really  of  importance  to  our  defense,  this 
would  be  a  poor  time  to  start  it.  Construe- 
tton  would  be  a  drain  on  money,  strategic 
materials,  and  manpower  required  In  our  cm-- 
rent  mobUization   effort. 

Opponents  also  claim  tliat.  once  che  project 
was  finished,  it  would  become  .  burden  on 
the  Nations  protective  mach'nery.  There 
would  have  to  be  elaborate  precautions,  they 
say.  against  a  raid  that  could  put  one  of  the 
locks  out  of  operation  for  months. 

This  point  also  la  used  to  oppose  the  gov- 
ernment view  that  development  of  Great 
Lakes  shipbuilding  faculties  would  be  help- 
ful to  defense. 

Another  major  argument  against  tlie  pro- 
ject Is  that  it  would  cost  too  ro«ich.  especiaUy 
at  a  time  when  our  economy  is  being  strained 
to  embrace  the  defense  and  moblllaation 
program.  Here  Is  a  summary  of  tliis  argu- 
ment: 

The  present  coat  estimate  la  approximately 
$818.0tX).000,  of  which  thla  country's  share 
is  $566,794,000,  Even  this  la  a  very  material 
undereatlmate  of  the  ultimate  coat. 
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tH*  VotaM  pnwntetf  to  tb* 
taeiuda  nathta^  tor  amepenia^  at 
Onmt  Lakes  hartMn  Uuu  vooki 
czpact  to  ilkmn  In  the  Kswmy  bustXMaa. 

The  MKwei  •nftiMers  ettlmate  about  St4.- 
000.000  for  profldlng  entrance  channeU  and 
turning  baalna  to  outer  docki  at  10  Unlt^ 
States  harbora.  The  actual  coat  of  fitting 
Um*c  harbora  to  handle  ocean  veeacli  would 
be  many  Umaa  that  amount. 

On  top  ot  all  thia.  there  la  the  fact  that 
actual  eocts  of  aofne  forernment  project^! 
have  toMik  BKDch  gnmUr  tlum  the  original 
eaUmatas. 

•vay  opponcnta  alao  find  fault  with  the 
rUaa  UiSt  Um  United  States  and  Canada 
will  abare  about  equally  In  the  financial 
touidcn. 

rau.  viaii  caixm  ncnacTiCAL 
Th«  Mtf-ttquldadao  theory  baa  few  takers 
on  tbe  opposition  tide.  This  ta  pretty  much 
B  — f**»  aerssn.  in  their  riew.  intended  to 
bUto  Um  fact  tbat  the  aeaway  will  be  a  sub- 
tnasportaUoD  lystem  operating  In 
with  tbe  railroads. 
Tbsy  bsltove  tbe  toll  plan  is  impractical  be- 
csuw  tt  oraataa  a  dilemma,  high  tolla  wUl 
drlTS  awmy  praspsctlre  shippers;  low  tolla 
wont  tarloc  is  eztougfa  money.  At  any  rate. 
tbcy  say.  tbcre  jiart  will  not  be  enough  traffic 
to  jDMtfy  tb«  project. 

Tkls  BWttsr  of  prospscUva  use  la  one  of  the 
biggest  bones  tbe  dsbatcta  gnaw  on.  Enemies 
of  tha  a^way  aay  tbe  d^Mitmcnt  of  com- 
mfere«  estimates  are  way  off  on  two  pointa, 
capacity  and  traAc  potential. 

■nisarstleal  capacity  ta  sooMtblng  quite 
ttfltarant.  tbey  potat  out.  trom  actual  capacity 
imler  upeiaUug  eondltJona.  It  la  easy  to  ar- 
Tt^  at  a  llctm  of.  aay.  60.000,000  tons  a  year 
by  aaniming  tbat  a  steady  stream  of  large. 
fttOy-lOMttsd  vaaaals  wUl  ctcam  through  the 
i  ouMl  as  fast  as  its  locks  can  work. 
actoal  eomlltlona  tbe  ships 
It  bs  pgabing  op  tbe  canal,  bow  to  stem. 
wm  fbsy  an  be  either  large  or  fcUy 
win  be  smaU  eaoalera  tbat 
vp  kKk  space  wltbout  adding  much  to 
fligure. 


OM    "".    OaS   C"r  1*    VMKMALlMtTC 

M  UK  tbs  admlnla^rmtton'a  potantial-capa- 
etty  sattnato  at  flfty-asren  to  «lgbty-four 
^r"***^  torn,  tbe  oppooents  say  tbase  figures 
•re  In  tbs  realm  of  dreamland. 

lattvUtaH  eoaaaaodtty  ftgures  In  tbe  de- 
partaMBfk  IMl  estimate  are  regarded  as 
q«li»  worsaUstle.  Much  is  made  of  tbe 
fact,  for  ■■■mpli  tbat  tbe  total  Includes  six 
to  fautj  Blltton  toais  oi  pecrolaam.  dsspita 
tbs  dspartmant's  admission  that  "no  accu- 
rate prsdletion&  d  the  petroleum  traffic 
oif«r  tbt  saaway  can  be  made." 

"nt&r  *>"'*  socra  tbe  department  estimate 
of  tUrty  to  tblrty-aevsn  and  one-half  mil- 
lloB  toas  of  Inm  ore  and  claim  there  Is  no 
at  Its  hitting  even  tbe  minimum 
llMy  doat  tbink  anything  like 
«MO.Oao  toaa  at  ooal  ta  going  to  move  Tia 
if.  anbar. 

eapadty  and  tn.'Se  potential 
channel  deptb  Is  not  far  be- 
felad.  fltoway  opponanta  say  tbs  projected 
IT-fteit  cbaBnal  wooUl  eadude  all  but  9Ji 
off  ocaancotng  vaaasts  tbat  fly  tbe 


Ob  tlks  otbsr  band,  it  is  noted  tbat  41 
at  all  foreign  ablpa  could  navigata 
Sff-foot  f'ha"**'     Tba  tondusicm  is  tbat 
of  vsairta  tram   ctbar  coontrtas. 
iply  baoaoas  of  mueb 
woqM  dominate   seaway 

at 


<unt-HxmoaiD-i(iixioN-ooLLAa  loss  skcn 

ST    SAILS 

There  ta  one  final  major  questlnn  *hf  rr.oft 
aaaentlal  one  of  all  so  far  as  the  railr  ^adt 
and  port  cities  are  concerned  That  Is  'he 
matter  of  how  they  are  Rolng  to  be  allertM 
Qnanclally  by  the  seaway 

The  opponents  find  It  difficult  to  di.<K-u«.'* 
thia  without  aeeminii;  to  artfue  against  then-.- 
aelves.  That  la.  they  contjend  on  the  onf» 
hand  that  the  seaway  traffic  will  be  murh 
less  than  Is  estimated,  and  on  tbe  tber 
hand  they  say  that  U  will  serlcusly  hurt 
their  buslneas 

Generally,  they  resolve  the  apparer.'  a\f.- 
crepancy  by  saying  that  Ahatever  tr.,ffi,. 
the  seaway  carries  will  be  just  that  m:.irh 
taken  awt»y  from  the  ports  and   rriilr^ads 

The  Ass<^^xrl8tlon  of  American  Railroads 
claims  that  the  loss  to  its  m(=nnb*-r-  mul.t 
range  from  f  100  000.000  to  125  «X)  0<X)  a 
year 

The  ports  generally  steer  clear  '^f  ei=tt- 
mates.  although  a  .spokesman  for  the  Port 
of  New  Orleans  figured  !t  might  lose  cut  to 
the  tune  of  more  than  890  000  OOO  The  Port 
of  Hew  York  claims  that  It  w -u'.d  be  robbed 
of  half  Its  foreign  commerce 

This  business-loss  argument  !.«  'led  In 
with  another — that  the  seaway  w.^ukl  be  .-.:-. 
"leeway"  about  5  months  of  the  year  la 
order  to  carry  the  freight  when  ships  cant 
operate  in  the  channel,  the  railroads  say, 
they  wo\ild  have  to  maintain  a  large  amount 
erf  stand-by  equipment. 

a.^iutOAOs  paovTDE  CHUT  cpposmoN 
There  are  numerous  other  argumenv^ 
against  the  seaway,  mostly  of  minor  sig- 
nificance. One  item  of  mure  than  minor  im- 
portance, however,  Is  the  specific  oppi^sstion 
to  the  power  phase  of  the  project 

The  private  utilities  are  natural  opp  inents 
of  thia  big  Federal  hydroelectrical  develop- 
ment. They  contend  that  there  is  no  p.wer 
shortage  In  New  England  and  New  York 
They  claim  they  can  handle  all  the  expa:i- 
alon  that  Is  necessary. 

The  fact  remains  that  although  power  Is 
an  Impxjrtant  part  of  the  picture  the  <=trone- 
est  opposition  Is  still  coming  from  the  rail- 
roads. 

Gregory  S.  Price,  assistant  general  ctunsel 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
and  "'whip"  for  opposition  witnesses,  testi- 
fied before  the  Public  Works  Committee  last 
April.  He  promised  that  others  would  dis- 
cuss economic  aspects  of  the  seaway  ques- 
tion "such  as  the  effect  on  the  natior.al 
transportation  system  of  provldiiii^  a  sub- 
sidised competitor." 

Whereupon  Representative  Jonks  oi  Aii- 
bama  inquired.  "Is  that  nut  reaUy  your 
chief  opposition   to   this  whole   :b::\^'>' 

Prince  replied.  "That  is  the  biu>ic  com- 
plaint." 


Gl  HoasiBf  Coa<fitioos 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOCISIAKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  received  an  excellent  letter  shewing 
bouiliig  conditions  amoniJ!  the  GI's 
This  letter,  from  a  young  man  with  a 
family,  is  bright  and  cheei-ful.  At  tht^ 
same  time  it  Is  pathetic  In  a  larger  sense. 

It  leema  tragic  to  me  that  Americans 
trylDf  to  r«ar  famUies  are  having  to  live 
voder  ooodltlons  which  we  vould  not 
want  oar  pennit  in  tbe  rearms  of  our 


families     To  try  to  rear  a  family  in  a 

one-room  trailer,  regardless  of  how  fine 
it  may  be,  is  far  below  our  standard  of 
life  We  in  Congress  do  not  approve  of 
thi.s.  nor  do  we  condone  it.  Those  of 
our  people  who  are  in  uniform  should  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible  reasonably  good 
places  in  which  to  live  as  American 
citi/.en.s 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

AcousT  9.  1951. 
Dfae  Ovxjiton:  I  see  where  the  LDO  pro- 
m  ,i; jn.s  are  out.  I  think  I  waa  a  little  :,x) 
iii'f  Jetting  squared  away  en  mine  as  I 
(iidr.  •.  even  §et  an  honorable  mention.  Any- 
•*.iy,  I  :n  still  able  to  apply  one  more  year. 
Hi.wever  tiiey  are  still  making  temporary 
.jffirers,  and  I'd  even  like  that. 

I  was  promoted  master  sergeant  last 
m<.nth,  so  the  only  thing  left  Is  a  cr,mmis- 
.s.  ;.  .r  warriiit  officer,  and  I  understand  that 
ta>::e  'A':!!  be  no  more  warrants, 

A  larvae  r.  Limber  of  us  are  greatly  interested 
In  this  h;,u-->U.g  subcommittee,  and  for  a 
g'j. -d  reason.  Didn't  laugh,  but  I  broke  loose 
and  tou»rht  a  house  trailer.  Have  you  been 
Irj-.de  one  rf  these  1951  Jobs?  I  have  a  3.5- 
f  .  *  lUhrhr'iise  with  two  bedrooms,  one  -Mth 
a  large  reeular  bed  and  the  other  with  bur.ic 
beds  for  the  two  little  Indians.  It  h:u<!  a 
reeular  home  type  bath  with  shower,  com- 
mode, and  other  fixtures.  The  wife  loves 
the  kitchen,  which  has  an  electric  refnger- 
at.  r,  butane  gas  stove.  We  have  been  using 
rrie  btntle  of  gas  now  for  8  weeks:  a  refill 
c<«ts  $2  50 — cheap  cooking.  At  present  we. 
^f.:'h  abo'it  150  others,  have  our  trailer  on 
the  base,  however  we  found  that  we  are 
flaying  $17  75  per  month  for  space  and  hav- 
loe  t.:  clt,?  separate  septic  tanks  for  each 
trailer  The  trailer  owner  has  to  do  this 
him.self  On  the  Orent  Lakes  Training  Cen- 
ter base  at  Chicago  we  found  that  the 
trailerlte  Is  paying  $12.50  per  month  with 
sewage  and  other  services  that  we  can't  get 
So  most  of  us  are  moving  away  from  the 
Government  park  to  public  parks  where  we 
get  the  sewage  connections  and  services  lor 
$15  per  m<.  nth. 

You  know.  I  believe  that  after  looking  into 
the  matter  Congress  can  find  a  real  savings 
in  self-supporting  trailer  parks  at  every  in- 
stallation More  married  NCO's  and  com- 
[jany  grade  officers  are  finding  every  day  that 
t:iey  can  save  money  and  time  by  buying  a 
trailer  I  will  wager  that  you  would  find 
over  20,000  trailer  owners  In  service  and 
there  would  be  more  If  they  had  a  place  to 
park  'hem  at  the  assigned  duty  station 
One  example  Is  me.  of  course.  I  used  to 
have  to  move  my  furniture  and  personal 
efTects  at  Government  expense.  I  am  en- 
i.*  •■<!  ,is  a  master  sergeant,  to  4.500  pounds 
and  I  r.ad  that  much.  You  know  what  van 
and  freight  rates  are  and  you  also  multiply 
that  by  a  goodly  number  of  married  men 
and  y-iu  wUl  find  a  large  round  figure.  You 
can  eo  into  any  trailer  salesroom  near  a 
miliary  Installation  and  I'll  »lso  bet  that 
99  ^9  percent  of  the  persors  there  are 
m  trrled  NCOs  and  oflBcers  trying  to  buy  a 
trailer. 

W:t!i  a  few  parks  and  an  ease-off  In  credit 
on  the  purchase  of  a  trailer  I  think  this 
h  uistne  shnrta^e  in  regards  to  the  mtUtary 
w'-uifl  be  rtbout  +0  percent  over  wl'h  A 
trailer  park  ha.s  no  repair  bill  or  maintenance 
I,  r  i.  r.'.s  .-V^  ar.ur.d  «12  50  per  month  a 
iro-unit  park  woxild  show  a  profit  to  the 
CViveniment  over  utilities.  Hope  you  look 
nn  mv  Ideas  with  favor  and  Interest  1  have 
cimtp  a  lilt  on  the  probienw  on  such  In- 
s'.!:latlv'n». 

Hi  rie  y«>ii  remember  that  deer  season  opens 
he:e  m  0*"tober  arid  I  am  counting  on  you 
hvinting  with  our  party.  We  hunt  every 
other  Saturday  during  aeaaon.  We  had  a 
wonderful  time  last  year  In  fact  I  got  my 
season's  limit  of  two  The  luritey  are  in- 
creasing and  are   wilder   than  ever      So  W9 
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should  have  a  good  season.  Oh,  befor'-  you 
think  of  It.  my  trailer  sleeps  seven,  so  don't 
worrv  on  that  account.  Be  sure  and  let  me 
know  and  we'll  show  you  how  the  upper  half 
lives  and  operates. 

When  you  have  time  drop  a  line  and  don't 
foriiet    where    I    live      You    have    my    office 
phone,  and  I  live  on  the  post  in  TraUer  Park. 
Ycurs, 

Davtd. 


Independence  Day,  1951 


EXTE^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Independence  Day.  1951,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Pratt  ■  Kans.  t  Daily  Tribune 
of  J-aly  4.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Independence  Day  1951 
"And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration. 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divme  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  'jther  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor," 

With  these  closing  words,  a  small  band  of 
pioneer  statesmen  declared  175  years  ago 
today  their  independence  from  British  rule 
and  domination,  taxation,  and  other  abuses 
chari:ed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
the  anniversary  of  which  Pratt  is  observing 
today  in  true  holiday  fashion. 

They  so  cherished  independence  from  for- 
eign dictation  and  inffuences  thst  they 
pledeed  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
honor  to  the  defense  of  that  Independence, 
During  the  era  that  followed,  many  lives 
were  lost,  many  fortunes  were  spent  in  the 
fighting  that  ensued  to  keep  the  pledge  our 
fcundir;g  fathers  had  made.  There  were  days 
when  it  appeared  that  we  may  have  lost  our 
cause,  days  like  those  at  Valley  Forge,  where 
the  Divine  Providence,  upon  whom  the  Dec- 
laration signers  placed  their  faith,  stepped  in. 
No  nation  in  the  world's  history  has  such 
an  honest,  such  a  determined,  nor  such  a 
glorious  background. 

The  war  over,  we  began  to  build  and  grow 
under  a  form  of  government  the  world  had 
never  known.  Britain  kicked  up  more  trou- 
ble m  1812.  a.ad  again  we  won.  More  years 
pas,sed  until  we  found  ourselves  divided 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  We  set- 
tled this  and  three  more  wars. 

Through  these  years  we  were  taelng  served 
by  Chief  Executives.  Senators  and  Congress- 
me:;,  and  Supreme  Court  Justices  who  held 
.^acred  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution. 

We  guarded  zealously  our  independence 
from  foreign  entanglements.  We  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  Wash- 
ington's famous  words:  "Avoid  foreign  en- 
tanglements." 

During  these  many  years  we  grew  and 
grew  and  grew.  We  produced  the  world's 
best  inventors,  the  world's  best  Industrial 
system,  the  world's  best  transportation  and 
communication  systems,  the  world's  best  ed- 
ucational system— the  world's  best  every- 
thing. 

We  continually  set  a  pattern  few  others  to 
follow,  but  they  did  not.  The  Brltiah.  from 
whom  we   declared   ounelrea 


continued  to  cling — and  still  are — to  rule  by 
the  Crown.  No  country  was  wise  enough  to 
observe  what  we  were  accomplishing  under 
our  private  enterprise  and  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. Instead,  they  professed  hatred  for  us 
from  time  to  time,  but  when,  one  by  one, 
they  got  into  trouble  they  showed  no  qualms 
about  reaching  out  for  our  capitalistic  dol- 
lars. 

More  years  passed  and  Franklin  Rixisevelt 
became  President.  One  of  his  earliest  acts 
wa.-=  to  take  over  the  air  mall.  A  dozen  aiers 
died.  Here  was  the  first  attack  upon  the 
private  enterprise  system  that  made  Amer- 
ica On  July  5.  1935.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  a 
letter  to  Representative  Samuel  B.  Hill  In 
which,  commenting  upon  the  McGuffy  coal 
bill,  he  said  this:  'T  hope  your  committee 
will  not  permit  doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality, however  reasonable,  to  block  the 
suggested  legislation."  Here  was  the  first 
attack  upon  the  Con.stltution. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  became  friendly  with  Win- 
ston Churchill — he's  the  fellow  who  said  he 
had  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  day  when 
America  would  get  into  the  Second  World 
War  Mr.  Roosevelt  met  Mr.  ChurchUl  in 
the  North  Atlantic.  Mr  Roosevelt  then  went 
to  Yal'a  and  Tehran.  Here  he  tossed  to  the 
wuids  the  complete  Independence  we  de- 
clared 175  years  ago  today. 

More  years  passed  and  now  we  have  Harry 
Truman.  He  attacked  the  Constitution  by 
going  into  a  war  In  Korea  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  which  the  Constitution 
clearly  says  Is  the  only  pow^r  that  can  de- 
clare a  war.  Oh.  yes.  Mr.  Truman  says  it  Is 
not  a  war.  but  when  there  are  more  th-in 
70  000  casualties  among  cur  young  people. 
It  is  war  and  nothing  else. 

Within  recent  weeks  there  has  been  talk 
of  an  armistice.  Commenting  the  other 
dav.  our  Secretary  of  State.  Alger  Hiss' 
friend.  Dean  Acheson.  said  openly  that  there 
cannot  be  an  armistice  until  the  rest  of  the 
so-called  United  Nations  agree. 

There's  the  story.  Independence  day,  1951. 
finds  us  devoid  of  our  Independence  from 
foreign  influences.  The  boys  of  the  last  20 
years  have  cast  our  lot  with  the  quarreling 
countries  across  the  world. 

During  all  of  the  years  we  unitedly  re- 
mained aloof  from  foreign  influences  we 
never  knew  traitors  within  our  Government. 
Today,  high  and  low  national  public  officials 
are  going  to  jail  for  attacks  upon  our  coun- 
try Even  Congressmen  are  getting  jailed. 
We  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  govern- 
ing we  have  ever  known. 

Today,  too.  we  are  a  controlled  people.  We 
are  becoming  as  controlled  as  cur  fore- 
fathers were  controlled  by  Britain.  We  are 
losing  our  independence  at  home  as  we  have 
lost   it    internationally. 

We  need  a  new  declaration,  a  declaration 
of  removal  from  office  of  the  whole  crowd; 
the  crowd  that  shouts  speeches  on  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  forgets  the  historic  back- 
ground of  the  day  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Pablic  Hoasinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NTW  TOWC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
housing  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  mil- 
lions of  people  residing  in  our  large  ur- 
ban centers.  Although  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  our  city  housing  authority  reports 
that  it  hM  4«9.9et  appliesticni  o&  file 


from  that  many  families  who  are  desper- 
ately in  need  of  adequate  housing. 

The  low-income  wage  earners  are  arix- 
lously  looking  to  Congress  to  help  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  them  and  their 
families,  and  in  this  way  aid  in  reducing 
deUnquency  and  improving  health  con- 
ditions in  the  congested  slum  areas.  Two 
years  ago  Congress  initiated  a  forward- 
looking  program  of  public  housing  which. 
it  was  hoped,  would  gradually  eliminate 
the  deplorable  slum  conditions.  That 
program  has  already  been  drastically 
cut.  Instead  of  135.000  low-rent  hous- 
ing units  to  be  constructed  per  year,  at 
test  we  can  now  hope  for  50.000  units. 

In  the  bill  coming  up  before  this  House 
today,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  for  decent  housing  and  the  construc- 
tion of  50.000  housing  units  this  year,  or 
we  shall  turn  the  clock  back  and  con- 
demn thousands  of  low-income  families 
and  small  children  to  the  miseries  of  the 
filth  and  disease-ridden  slum  dw»?Uings 
which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  cities.  I  urge 
most  earnestly  all  Membere  of  this  House 
to  cast  their  vote  for  decent  housing. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  cotUeagues  a  very  fine  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  recently  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  public 
housing  in  New  York.  This  very  inter- 
esting and  informative  article  is  as  fol- 
lows : 
Public  Hoitsinc  ScatiBS  Up  Part  or  Nrw  TocK 

Slums — Nrw    Dwtxljwcs   Dot   East    Rivra 

FSO.VT 

(By  Mary  Homaday) 

Thomas  Jeffersion  warned  in  a  le+ter  to 
James  Madison  in  1787  that  urt>anlzatlon 
would  destroy  democracy,  but  he  hadn't  fore- 
seen what  has  happened  on  New  York's 
lower  East  Side  In  the  last  decade  or  so. 

Practically  the  entire  East  River  water 
front  from  Fourteenth  Street  down  to  the 
famous  Brookl3m  Bridge  today  is  taken  up 
with  public  housing  recently  constructed  or 
soon  to  be  built  for  the  lower-lncome-earntng 
groups  of  this  metropolis. 

rake  a  l<x>k  from  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  or  the  round -Manhattan 
sightseeing  boat  and  /ou  cannot  help  be- 
ing impressed  that  here  Is  the  answer  to 
Socialists  and  Communists  who  claim  that 
living  conditions  of  the  ma.'vses  cannot  be 
Improved  under  the  private  enterprlae 
system. 

EIXVIN  PaOJICTS 

Today  there  are  11  publicly  subsidized  or 
partially  tax-exempt  projects  on  the  lower 
East  Side.  The  line-up  ruxis  from  Four- 
teenth Street  down — Jacob  Rlls  houses. 
Li  Ulan  Wald  house  _.  Vladeck  houses,  and 
Governor  Smith  houses  with  spaces  In-be- 
tween for  other  projects  awaiting  State  and 
Federal  funds. 

Today  60.000  families  of  many  nationali- 
ties are  living  In  public  housing  In  New  York 
City — on  a  completely  Interracial  basis. 
Apartments  for  44.000  more  are  In  the  con- 
struction or  approved-plan  stage;  yet  there 
Is  nowhere  near  enough  room  for  thousands 
still  clamoring  to  be  lifted  out  of  vermin-In- 
fested old-law  tenements.  The  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  still  haa  460,000  ap- 
plications on  file. 

Though  It  began  In  the  depreaaion  when 
Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt  and  his  cohorts  were 
looking  for  economic  pump  primers,  the  Job 
of  East  Side  rehabtUtation  haa  been  greatly 
expedited  by  the  economic  prosperity  of  thm 
last  few  years. 

TAX  EZZMPTIOlf 

Postwar  prosperity  has  enahled  New  York 
City  to  espand  its  lo«-«oct 
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w%ih  m  tn»  n*^""  twfi**  •ttrmpted  In  Um 
ITnU^d  8t»u».  Pubtc  hou»ln«  b*«  b«Mi 
built  »iUKiut  a  c**h  lubsid;  wltlx  rents 
bi4<h  enougJi  to  coTtT  »U  operating  ccmXs  and 
debt  «err»c««.  Tbe  city  gr&nU  t«x  exemp- 
tion tn  th*  i^Kw  o*  vt»  iraprorrraent*, 

ThlB  »B  tfce  ftr«t  time  that  •  pubUc  boua- 
tni?  pro«T»in  luw  be«n  designed  to  operate 
wbolly  on  rentai  income  and  to  meet  the 
freat  need  of  lamllle*.  especially  of  »eterajia. 
who  ooukl  afTord  altftbUy  hicber  renU  tHan 
thoee  of  fully  subatdtxed  bousing. 

Proepertty  baa  be'.ped  the  Kast  Side  In 
other  way*.  The  Bowery  1.-III  probably  be 
the  Bowery  for  a  long  time,  yet  the  homeless 
men  who  coii«refate  In  its  saloons  and  tnJs- 
BkKM  have  felt  the  backwaah  of  economic 
improvement. 

OI.S  tAiraVAXX  mANCES 

Jxvt  In  the  last  6  month*  the  number  of 
men  aerred  in  municipal  lo<Sglng  houses  has 
dropped  »  percept  The  Hart  Island  re- 
hAhlU  tattoo  proijTam.  be^un  about  a  year 
■(o  (Or  the  homeieae  men  who  drift  tn  from 
aU  awmr  tlM  Unlte'd  States,  baa  alao  begun 
to  Mti  a  dent  on  thla  degraded  section  of 
the  metropoUa. 

Arwi^KT  okd  landmark  la  alao  uzulcrgolng 
a  chance.  Brooklyn  Bridge,  olade  famous  In 
plaoCacrapha  and  jokea  from  1883  to  1803. 
vtom  It  vas  the  world')!  longest  stnpensSon 
UMge.  la  getting  a  t«.900.000  moderatzatlon. 
Tvo  rcadwapi  of  SO  feet  each  are  being  buUt 
OB  tlM  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  ipproachea, 
•with  nam  for  alx  lanca  oC      -'~- 


crowded  place  like  Manhattan.  The  In- 
haman  condition*  vi  New  York  sluin.*  arul 
sweatahopa  becanne  ir.Iamrua  fui  't\f  influx 
of  Itailana.  Ruasians.  Greeks.  Slovak-i  '-ril 
PoU^  succeeded  earlier  wavee  .f  ri'Tth  F  .r  - 
peans.  driven  to  the  shiir^'s  of  the  New  Wurld 
by  potato  rot  and  poiitKrail  cppressit  :i. 

The  colcr  c.f  I--Aiia:i  tifstius  -K'.ih  Tt'  ,;.ir- 
lands  cii  overhead  I'.^hu  iruJ  tlit-  Or  ;..tr:l 
Street  pushcart.?  »*re  "'.i.!  *.."e.-e.  t'r  ' .:-  "'.'\i 
and  comm'Mi-ii&e  TL.ilet.s  h.-i- e  be,u:i  t.  dis- 
appear. 

The  ^-arkiug  :h.-t  C  r.^.'-*  i  '.'.-i->  recently 
done  en  put:Iic  h  -lAr.'.i  ^i'.-  '■'■'■'  New  York 
City  hATd  New  T.ri  d^^i^  •».■'  ...  '.  ' Xe  to 
have  Feder.il  m'ney  f^r  :i.  .'e  iic:\  >,part- 
menld  than  Ccz-.<rf««i  u  a.l.-wlng  for  the 
whole  country  The  c:ty  -iii-i.ey  Is  all  com- 
mitted. The  Sta:e  ."-..is  ^  rae  money  that  It 
hards  ru*  m  ^^.i:  j;:.pe.ir.-i  to  the  city  to 
be  drib>:3. 

And  stlil  t.^.e.'e  ire  th  us^i.'-.cis  of  families 
In  New  York  v'r.-'  <^-^A]i:y  ::r  public  housing 
who  w^u!d  like  to  move  in. 


Kcw  Torks  Chinatown,  colorful  to  tourists 
tat  to  aodotoglata,  was  alao  alatad 
to  undargo  atom  cicaranoe.  but  after  a  hot 
dabat*  these  plans  have  been  shelved.  "If 
70a  taar  down  buildings  to  put  up  new  ones 
It  wlU  pat  the  merchanta  out  of  buslneas. ' 
eonplabied  Shavey  Lee,  Chinatown's  per- 
T»«wi»i  mayor. 

It  la  atUl  too  early  to  tell  statlsticaUy  Just 
what  tha  tntlU  of  a  better  East  Bide  wlU 
tmma  in  isproTed  pubac  health  and  rcdtic- 
tion  of  delinquency. 

Utan  half  the  new  bousing  sltee  are 
to    open    apaces.    including    play- 

^ There  are  aodal  and  craft  ciuba, 

gyanaalun^a.  child  care  centers,  citizenship 
and  adult  education  claaaes.  and  related 
II— lliliiiltj  activities. 

TlM  aecompllahmenta  to  date  have  tbelr 
crttles  among  their  friends  as  well  as  among 
ttair  enemies  of  public  housing. 

Lawto  liumford.  author  and  dty-ftlannlnc 
^^•rt.  hai  kept  up  a  running  criticism  In 
tbe  Hew  Yorker  magazine.  Hla  May  8  crlti- 
dam  was  typical:  "At  the  end  of  a  dosen 
yaars  of  aealoua  conatructlou  the  New  York 
Ctty  Wnmtr^g  Authority  la  further  away  from 
a  good  dTlc  standard  for  tbe  rebuilding  of 
the  great  city  than  tt  was  when,  tn  1BS7.  tt 
eoopiated  Harlem  River  Houses.     •     •     • 

-As  X  Imve  tald  before,  these  new  housing 
^tatai  an.  tn  such  esaantlala  as  air.  light. 
ffytm  ^aea.  and  qxilet  better  than  the 
provided  for  the  tipper-tncome 
I  oa  Park  Avenue.  •  •  •  The  most 
tblng  Is  that  •  •  •  the  land 
Is  m  dioaaiy  populated  as  tt  was  wtien  It 
with  over-crowded  alums." 

OM 

OommlmtoDer  Baraaa  T. 

erttlDal.    He  aays  tha 

too  much  ooooantratlon  of 

groups  without  suSclHit  prtv 
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ttoay  have  cra- 
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Water  Deveiopncttt  in  tke  Missouri 
Basin 


eMr-bovatag  planncn  are  eentant 
evtf.  Ttoy  think  they 
tbat  oould  b*  dona  In  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 

cr 

HON.  FRED  G.  AANDAHL 

or  NCBTH   DAKm.V 

DJ  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPHEfaENT.ATlVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  19  51 

Mr  AANDAHL.  Mr  Sp*>aker  on  M')n- 
day.  fugust  1«,  the  ■^entlema.i  irrm 
Nebra.'Jlca  Mr  Cttstis:  <;pect  an  hoir 
on  the  floor  of  the  Ho'ose  presfnUnK  a 
very  fine  analysis  of  the  wat«?r  riev^iop- 
ment  program  m  the  Missouri  B,i?r.x. 
Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  neeii  for 
the  various  Federal  a^encie.s  supplr:-- 
mentins  each  other  in  th*'  work  tha'  wa> 
being  done. 

On  December  1.  1950,  at  the  lait  meet- 
ing of  the  Missouri  Bii-sin  Luter-A^ency 
Committee  that  I  attended  as  Governor 
of  North  Dakota,  and  a.s  a  memoer  of 
the  committee.  I  made  a  sta'-.ement  re- 
flecting on  the  r>ast  work  of  thr^  (Com- 
mittee and  outhning  the  fut-are  oh  ac- 
tives. 

I  trust  that  this  .statement  carries  tn- 
f(M:mation  that  wili  be  of  value  to  iht> 
Members  of  Congress,  ai;d  I  am  iher^- 
fore  here  inserting'  it  in  the  Congfes- 
siiKAL  Record: 
Thk    MisaotTti    B.\.s:.N    TNrrH-.\Gf N'~y    C    vr- 

Mrrrrr.      What    It    Has    Donf.    Wnvr     :: 

Ca.n  Do 

(By  Gov.  Fred  G.  .Va.nda  11  ) 

My  fellow  citizens  in  ordt-r  t' •  understand 
the  past  work  ami  fu*ure  cppi.Ttunittes  or 
the  Mljnourl  Basin  Int*r-Aj<ency  Cotna  '■■e 
It  Is  advisable  to  review  '.he  c^'iiditi  :'..s  'l:dr 
Btimuiatad  lU  eetAtaUjshment.  Siiioe  •:.<? 
time  that  white  people  as  a  part  i>f  '".e 
westward  expanatou  of  our  nauui.al  if  r>u  .i- 
tion  firat  aetUed  In  the  bu^iu.  the  ivx.'aa  in- 
habitants have  been  talklnt?  about,  w  Tlclnif 
with,  battling  the  deluges  of.  and  suneri:'.^; 
the  limitations  o'.  the  water  resuurce.s  .1:  ihe 
Without  the  rain  and  snow  that 
the  river  the  area  would  be  a  desert 
Umn  has  always  tried  to  use  the 
rsaourca  for  bis  best  economic  advan- 
tag*.  In  Its  nstural  state  It  would  water 
tha   Aslds.    forasu,    and    meadows,    rurniah 


•r.a;.  tjortati'-n.  water  for  human  consump- 

:!•  n  a:id  'll5pc»e  of  sewage  for  limited  fwpu- 
iii  n  But  we  are  an  expandinc  Nation 
•K-.n  '.n  population  and  In  economic  cap.iciiy. 
\\.'  r  ^  rea.-hed  'he  pilrit  where  it  Is  w:iis- 
r.t.-v  I)  harnesji  the  water  resources  o(  t.^e 
,irf.i  .i.-.d  u.->e  them  to  the  m.ixl.num. 

r,:n;rT- unity  leaders  from  thnouRho-.t  the 
V,  :,  i".'  been  umr^j?  water  rcaourcei  de- 
nn;rr.-  '.  r  n-.;i;-.y  maiiy  yer-rs.  S-me 
:  ..  .15  bee.1  dune  by  private  groups  a.nd 
.  .  subdivisions.  Pull  compreh-?:!;^? 
oeveiopmet.-  .i  'ii..  ►MTornioii.s  nv,?r  syst-m. 
however,  la  so  expaix^ive.  the  r-ultlple  bene- 
fits of  many  sln^ie  projevt^  S'j  wide'.y  fli.i- 
persed.  the  repaynient  for  reunbursJSic  p-r- 
tlons  "of  th*;  Inltl-il  constru'^ilcn  c^-  ex- 
ter-:---:  -•■  t'^r  ui'o  t.he  fut.ire  a-.d  'H'-  m- 
tar,  .b.e  and  u:iais.'i'*ssiible  beneft's  for  t;-.e 
b.viiii  .:::  1  ' '■^■c  enti.-p  Nation  so  larire.  tii.it 
the  ba.^1'  ■■:•■  fiopnunt  Immecliitely  4'?'s  be- 
yond the  *cop«  of  pr.vate  grTt)ups  and  jxiliiical 
subdivii:.,.!-..^  uiclud.ng  the  Suites,  aiid  T;r,p- 
erly  and  •J.-L.nMv  beromlr.?  a  Federal  lui.r*;  n. 
All  thr'UKh  the  years  aammunlty  leaders 
ha>-  fntrelore  gone  w  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  i'^  depajimenis  urging  and  re- 
questliUJ  that  studies  be  made  and  the  work 
be  started  .ind  ofTerlng  the  cooperation  of 
the  loctil  ..T'^npe  »nd  political  sutxil visions. 

The  mo.-t  ;mpell;ni;  water  project  require- 
ments of  the  baj5in  are  flood  control  and 
reclAmatl  )u  through  imgatlon.  For  40 
years  and  m.:re  the  Depanoient  of  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
effectively  xrestlln?  and  so'.rlng  problems  of 
Irrleatlon  in  the  Western  States.  For  even 
a  ;  r.ger  oentxl  the  Corpe  of  Army  Kngineera 
f.  r  ndticn-i!  defense  throughout  the  Nation 
hHvp  successfully  been  allocated  the  work 
(  :  r..»rb>  r  irnprcvement  and  development  of 
nv^  r  navigation  which  has  logically  expanded 
into  tii3od  control  clear  up  to  the  source  of 
rucn  itream.  It  was  perfecUy  natural  thai 
■L'.'^c  de;jartnients  should  on  r.heu  own  U.ui- 
'.v«s  cipl  n?  th«'  water-development  poten- 
tiAis  jf  thf  Missouri  Basin  and  it  is  equally 
:  •.-  ;r  I.  t:.  i"  t.  e  liK"al  people  went  to  them 
f^.r  aid  ill  tnu  gre^i  problem. 

Tw'  nien  if  out.slancling  ability  and  great 
dfijih  oi  viiiou.  Geu.  Lewis  A.  Pick.  oX  the 
C.  rus  .A  Engineers,  and  \V.  G.  Sloan,  of  the 
Bu/eiiu  i.f  Reclamatiou.  in  response  to  na- 
ti.tia.ly  aiiiiigned  duties  In  the  area  and  the 
,;.  ;;::;iuini;  request.s  of  the  local  people  e.ich 
:  r:n  iljted  a  bu.s!n-wide  plan  fur  compre- 
h':-:..-i-e  develi-'piuent  and  each,  of  course, 
placing  the  greatest  emphails  on  that  par- 
ticular pha.«e  of  the  work  m  which  his  de- 
p.iTT.ment  w.is  engaged. 

At  .ibout  this  time  local  Interest  prompted 
the  voluntary  organization  oi"  the  Missouri 
P:  T  SM'ei"  Committee  made  up  of  the  10 
.:  ■.•■:■'.:  .r.«  Kid  twj  ^^ther  members  frt-.m  pnch 
.•^'.^te  LH  th"  ha.«!in  appointed  by  the  eovt-mor. 
This  rommitte*  organized  and  cry  'all. red 
1  ^<'al  thmKint;  and  discovered  the  ;<re-<it 
theme  of  unity  of  bastn-wtde  purpose.  W?-.er 
Ptor'-d  in  upstream  reservoirs  tn  give  d<'wn- 
s'ream  fi.\id  control  could  there  be  used  'f  r 
n'.  iltiple  beneficial  purposes  before  n  wss 
aeiiin  turned  loose  to  flow  downstream  to 
give  adequate  water  supply  for  munlc  inal  use 
m  drv  sea.s^jn. 

With  a  new  burst  of  enthusiasm  and  •nstl- 
f.cd  ci.nftdence  the  States  committee,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Bureau  of  K?cl.i- 
matiou  went  to  Congress  with  a  gr.  vn? 
vLsiun  of  beneficial  basin-wide  deveiopnicnt. 
ConKress,  somewhat  sympathetic  to  a  sizable 
project  to  help  fill  the  anticl;iated  postwar 
economic  slacJt  and  eager  to  stimulate  an  ex- 
panding future  economy,  after  requiring  the 
initial  coordination  of  the  Pick  and  ::?;  jan 
plans  authorised  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  ci 
December  'ii,  IM4.  this  vast  program  of  o:>m- 
prehenslre  baain-wlde  development  to  start 
shortly  arter  the  close  of  the  war. 

With  this  background,  the  logic  of  Con- 
gre-^  in  giving  the  primary  couaCrtiction  and 
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operation  responsibilities  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclani-ition 
becomes  apparent.  Although  not  spec.fied 
in  Thf  F'.otd  Control  Act  of  i»44.  it  was  soon 
evident  that  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  aL-^o  had  definite 
resp  usibilitiet.  lu  the  basin  develr>pment 
and  ."l.ould  adjust  and  expand  their  pro- 
gr.im?  .accordingly  Long-establi.-^hed  Federal 
law  directini  the  aciivuies  of  each  of  these 
Depart:nents  f-.^.--unately  make  it  manda- 
tory that  they  work  in  coop<.Tation  and  m 
harmony  with  the  States  and  their  politicai 
subdivisions. 

Thus,  as  W' rid  War  II  ended,  there  un- 
f.  Ided  in  the  Mis.soun  Basni  a  plan  for  the 
dJvelopnient  and  wise  use  of  the  w.iter  re- 
source's, closely  asL-oclatcd  with  the  soil  re- 
sources, m  which  several  Federal  depart- 
ment.~  and  the  States  would  have  closely 
Interwoven  duties  and  resiKinsitaiUties.  Out 
of  this  combination  of  circumstances  has 
grown  an  cut.standmg  example  of  success- 
ful, true  American  voluntary  coordination 
without  the  establishment  Jf  centralized 
auth'Titarian  procedure. 

The    Mifsourl    Basin    Inter-Agency    Com- 
miltee.   organized   at   the  start   m    1945  and 
new  m.ide  up  of  representatives  of  five  Fed- 
era!    a.;enc:es    and    five    governors    from    the 
b..  m.   is   the   unit  that   has   cleared  thlnk- 
ins.  crystallized  opinions,  broadened  under- 
standmH.    and   charted    the    way   for   coordi- 
nated   purpose    and    achievement.       This    is 
the    forty-fifth    meeting   of   the   committee. 
It    has    m.et    once    a    year    in   each    of    nine 
States  where  major  planning  and  construc- 
tion Is  under  way.      Generally  each  depart- 
ment at  each  meeting  summarizes  the  prog- 
ress of  Its  plans  and  work  In  the  State,  and 
associates    It    with    the   entire    basin.      The 
governor    and    his    a.ssociates    in    the    State 
present    their    opinions    and    desires.       The 
cooperative  response  and  the  resultant  effec- 
tive coordination  has  far  exce(^ded  the  high- 
est hopes  of  the  sponsors.      It  satisfactorily 
has    done    a    Job    that    many   theoriit.s    said 
would    be    impossible.      It    has   succes.sfuUy 
brought   together  the  best  information  and 
ability    that    the   several   departments    have 
acquired   through  years   of   Nation-wide  ex- 
perience   and    unified    them    to    meet    the 
spec. fie  problems  of  the  Missouri  Ba.'iln.     Our 
meetings  have  been  filled  with  a  lull,  free, 
ar.d   open   expression   of   opinions,  many   of 
which    have    been    conflicting,    but    out    of 
those    oninions    and    answers    has    come    a 
mutual  adjustment  of  thinking  as  Justified 
by   the    additional    basic    Information.      We 
cannot  always  be  in  full  agreement  or  every 
detail,    but    our    association    in    this    com- 
mittee  has  developed    a   firm   unity  in   the 
broad    purpcses    and   objectives   of   compre- 
hensive basin-wide  development.     It  is  also 
plea.sant   to  note  how  early  suspicions   and 
jeaLousies    have    disappeared    as    asscxiation 
has  developed  mutual  confidence  and  appre- 
ciaticn.      We   have   all   discovered   that   the 
job  is  so  big  that  It  will  require  every  resource 
that  each  of  us  can  make  available  for  many, 
m^iny  years.      Our  big  task  Is  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  getting  the  entire   lob  done. 
Each  in  his  own  field  has  more  than  he  can 
du  without   trying   to  absorb   the  duties  of 
someone  else. 

Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  final  authority  to  make 
decisions  should  be  vested.  As  previously 
stated  in  this  paper  the  program  is  of  ne- 
cessitv  a  Federal  function.  Each  Federal  de- 
partment under  the  prerogatives  and  limita- 
tions given  it  by  Congress  should  make  the 
final  decision  on  what  it  can  advisedly  do. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  the  InstaUatlons  needed 
to  gire  adequate  flood  control  we  shovUd 
look  to  the  Corpe  of  Engineers  with  their 
years  of  Nation-wide  exixrience  In  such  work 
for  the  final  answer.    II  It  Is  a  quesUon  of 


the  ad.-isabUitles  of  Irrigating  a  certain  tract 
of  land  we  should  look  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  with  its  many  years  of  rich  ex- 
perience In  the  and  and  semiarid  regions  of 
our  country.  If  It  Is  a  question  of  soil  con- 
servation or  adaptability  of  crops  we  .should 
look  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
there  is  conflict  am.ong  departments  or 
among  governors  representing  areas  let  us 
try  to  iron  them  cut  on  a  voluntary  basis  m 
the  Interagency  Committee  and  as  a  last 
re.-ort  they^can  be  settled  In  Conaress  where 
the  specific  directives,  authorization,  and 
appropriations  are  and  must  be  made.  The 
value  of  the  long  experience  of  the  well- 
established  Federal  departments  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  in  this  broad  and 
c  mprehenslve 'work  that  is  being  done  that 
it  would  be  little  short  of  an  invitation  to 
mistaKes  and  delay  to  not  leave  the  duty  of 
decisi.in  with  the  qualified  department  as 
we  now  have  It.  This  statement  of  course 
is  made  with  an  awareness  of  the  hne  coop- 
ernU'in  among  all  the  groups  involved  a.s  re- 
quired by  law  and  stimulated  by  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency 
Committee. 

My  hgh  esteem  for  the  coordinated  plan 
of   basin   development   as   no^'   approved   by 
Congress  and   the  effectiveness  of    the   Mis- 
souri   Basin    Inter-Agency    Committee    as    a 
means  of   attaining   the  full  measure  of  de- 
sired  coordination   on   a   voluntary   basia   is 
by    now    apparent.     The    personnel    in    the 
membership  of  the  committee  Is  constantly 
changing.    On  Augu.it  16.  1945.  at  its  second 
meeting  I  appeared  before  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  not  as  a  member  but   as  a  wit- 
ness     The  committee  was  then  composed  of 
General    Crawford   for    the    Corps    of    Engi- 
neers. Mr.  Comstock  for  the  Department  of 
Interior.    Mr.   Green   for   the   Federal   Power 
Commission.    Mr.   McCiymonds   for   the   De- 
partment   of     Agriculture     and     Governors 
Griswold.  Ford.  Hunt  and  Donnelly  for  the 
States.     At  this  meeting.  Mr.  Green  is  the 
only  origin^:  member  still  on  the  commit- 
tee.    In  the  meantime  there  have  also  been 
General   Pick,  Mr.   Meehan   and   Mr.   Davlm 
as  former  members  of  the  committee.     This 
Is  th;  last  meeting  for  Governor  Michelson. 
myself  and.  I  believe,  Mr.  Sloan.     But  with 
the  changing  membership  of  the  committee 
the  spirit",  the  purpose  and  the  high  objec- 
tives   still    go    on.      I    have    often    marveled 
at    how   quickly   new   members   become   fa- 
miliar with  the" program  and  sense  its  oppor- 
tunities    for     basinwide     unity     and     high 
achievement. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  dur-ing  the 
past  five  years.    The  biggest  and  most  com- 
prehensive river  development   program   ever 
invlsioned  bv  man  has  moved  Hr  along  into 
the  construction  stage.     Additional  water  is 
belnK    brought    into    the    basin    by    tunnels 
under  the  Continental  Divide.     The  largest 
rolled    earth    filled    dams   in   the    world    are 
being  built.     Expansive  new  acreage  of  irri- 
gation will  be  added.     Flood  damage  wUl  be 
reduced     to     a     minimum.       Hydroelectric 
power   will    be   developed   to  the    maximum 
capacitv  of  the  streams.     Wildlife  and  rec- 
reation' will   1 0   given   new    avenues   of    de- 
velopment.   The  Missouri  Basin  Inter-Agency 
Committee  is  a  pivotal  point  around  which 
the  planning  and  coordination  of  this  tre- 
mendous undertaking  is  being  done.     Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal    agencies    have    given    all    m.eetings 
about  a  98-percent  attendance  and  the  Gov- 
ernors a  62-percent  personal  attendance  with 
representation  at  practically  all  other  meet- 
ings. 

The  work  of  the  committee  as  measured 
by  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  5  years 
both  In  unity  of  thinking  and  actual  con- 
Btructlion  work  in  the  field  is  a  challenge  to 
ensuing  memberships.  The  new  member- 
ship, I  am  sure,  will  pick  up  where  the  old 


has   left   off   and   move   on    to   still   higher 
achievement. 

There  is  one  parting  thought  that  is  tre- 
m.endously  Important  to  our  area,  to  our 
Nation  and  to  our  .American  way  of  life. 
The  objective  of  the  Missouri  Ba.sln  develop- 
ment IS  not  to  give  Government  ownership 
to  anything  that  can  b*  done  effectively  by 
private  enterprise.  Its  big  purpose  Is  to 
conserve  and  make  more  abundantly  avail- 
able a  ne2!e<:ted  Inexhaustible  natural  re- 
source for  the  use  of  the  people  through  the 
avenues  of  private  enterprise  Private  enter- 
prise is  the  spark  plug  that  haa  made  Amer- 
ican production  click.  It  has  given  us  a 
greater  wealth  of  consumer  goods  available 
to  the  rani  and  file  of  otir  people  than  has 
ever  been  or  ever  will  be  jxissible  under  any 
other  economic  system.  It  is  the  tax  base 
that  supports  our  cherished  form  of  govern- 
ment lor  a  free  people.  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  program  we  are  working  to  make  a  new 
repource  available  and  provide  for  an  ex- 
panding economy  but  should  not  absorb  the 
established  or  potential  functions  of  private 
enterprise 

We  are  in  the  midst  and  a  part  of  a  great 
program.  We  must  plan  carefully  and  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  The  people  of  our 
local  communities  are  our  firmest  founda- 
tion We  must  work  with  them  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  centralized  authority  and  stUnu- 
lating  their  initiative  and  their  prosperity. 


CiTil  Defoise  Profrui 


EXTi2<SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDirri  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHCSITTS 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  I  had  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Robert  E.  Lackey, 
civilian  defense  director  of  Levlttown. 
Long  Island,  in  which  Mr.  Lackey  re- 
minded me  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  special  responsibility  toward 
civil  defense  on  the  local  level.  He 
urged  Members  of  Congress  to  lend  the 
weiiiht  and  prestige  of  their  office  to 
civil-defens<;  units  in  their  own  commu- 
nities and  to  encourage  people  in  their 
communities  to  join  this  effort. 

Here  is  a  blind  man  who  is  leading  the 
way  m  American  civil  defi'nse.  Mr. 
Lackey  and  the  civil  defense  unit  he  has 
oreanized  in  Levlttown  are  worthy  of  the 
greatest  prai.se.  Lackey  is  a  blinded  war 
veteran— he  lost  his  sight  during  the 
landing  at  Saipan — who  devotes  prac- 
ticallj-  all  his  spare  time  to  the  Levlttown 
c-vil  defense  program.  During  the  day 
he  is  employed  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Levlttown.  which  is  a  90-percent  vet- 
erans' community,  has  about  1,5(K)  par- 
ticipants in  the  civil  defense  program. 
Veterans  know  what  war  is  like  at  first 
hand.  Under  Mr.  Lackey's  supervision. 
Levlttown  has  its  own  shorr,wave  radio 
station  built  and  operated  by  some  50 
Levlttown  "hams.'  It  has  central  head- 
quarters set  up  and  operating,  and  dis- 
trict offices  at  s€ve»  interior  shopping 
centers  where  defense  workers  are  to  re- 
port in  an  emergency.  Levlttown  ha« 
its  own  ambulance  and  sqwd  car  witA 
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public  nddress  system.  •  300-injm  auxll- 
lar7  fire  unit  and  300-man  auxillAry  po- 
lice unit  Trucks  and  taxis  with  two- 
way  radio  are  ready  to  swing  Into  action. 
LeTltUrvn  has  had  aereral  practice 
aJcrti    all  very  t.uccesful. 

Lenttown  is  ready  for  an  atomic  at- 
tack, and  It  is  also  ready  to  serve  as  a 
refuge  for  New  Torkers  in  event  of  an 
attack  on  our  lartest  city. 

The  Nation's  civil  defense  program  Is 
of  the  gmtest  importance.  Right  now, 
it  needs  the  proverbial  "shot  in  the  arm". 
I  suggest  that  Congress  can  give  its 
grcAtest  encouragement  to  the  program 
now  by  tending  support  to  civil  defense 
programs  In  our  own  States  and  com- 
munities. And  other  communities  would 
do  wen  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Long 
Islaad  town  oi  Levlttown. 


mfnamiCmKtSofwHnm 


XZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 


m  TBI  BOUSX  09  RKPRXSENTAnVSS 
We4tu*da9.  August  IS.  19S1 

Mr.  RSaCE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkou.  I  include  the  following  inter- 
view of  Prank  Bourgholtxer  with  Repre- 
•entati-ve  Claunci  J.  Btoww,  Republi- 
can of  Ohia  on  Pro  and  Con  program. 
National  Broadcasting  System.  Prlday. 
August  10.  1951 : 

Mr.  BocaaaoLTgnt.  OongreaunAn  Bbowh, 
It's  food  of  70U  to  appear  osi  this  prognun  at 
tH*  and  of  a  bard  leglalatlre  week.  The 
Boom  of  IttprMentatlTes  bas  Jtist  passed  the 
Urgwt  approprUUon  bill  In  tha  peace-time 
hlatoty  ot  tbfl  eountry,  wblch  carrlas  ronda 
of  Bwara  than  SM.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  Defense 
Dtpartment.  As  a  Cuugresaman.  what  Is  your 
opinion  of  this  btige  nppropnatlon  for  na- 
ttonal  defansaf 

Ooognaaman  Bbown.  Well  frankly.  Mr. 
Bourgbottaar  I  doubt  if  any  approfviatlon  bill 
baa  aw  (one  through  the  national  Hotise  of 
BapraaantatlTca  on  which  the  a^eraga  Mem- 
ber had  leaa  tnfonnatlon  than  on  this  hxige 
peace-time  defense  bill.  FUty-alz  bUllon 
doUan  la  a  lot  of  money.  It  la  dlffleult  to 
compraband  bow  much  SM>.000.000.000  really 
la.  It  tt  not  only  fifty -alz  thousand  million 
dollars,  but  it  U  also  approalmjitely  twice  as 
much  aa  ttaa  entire  coat  of  the  United  Statea 
Ooveminant  from  the  beginning  of  cur  Re- 
pubUe.  back  in  1780,  tmtU  World  War  I  be- 
gan In  1917— or  two  times  as  much  as  we 
spent  on  all  Mdcral  Ooremment  In  the  first 
lag  yaara  of  this  Nation's  hlatory— aU  appro- 
prtatad  In  ocm  single  bill  to  run  the  Defense 
Department  for  a  single  year,  or  until  June 
SO.  ISig. 

Bat  tbat  la  not  all.  As  aoon  aa  the  House 
approved  thla  as«.000.000.000  defanae  maaaiue 
n  took  up  the  MUltary  Oonstrtictkon  Bill  to 
antborlBa  apandlng  an  additional  s&,7QO.ooo,- 
ggg  tar  bonding  naw  military  and  naval  baiss 
■lallariniw  to  be  followad  thla  n<i.^ 
toy  tbe  Admlnlatratlon-apanaorsd 
foralgn  aid  bill,  ot  which 
•6JOO.00OJ00O  la  tor  aandlcg 
■alittBrr  aoppUaa  to  otbar  natlona. 

Hm  Mg  l0fl4KX>.Oeo/IOO  defense  bin  vnis 
f  imi^t  to  the  Bovaa  fioor  after  the  Appit)- 

bad  spent  11  weclcs 


In  beartugs  and  took  3  500  prlntM  pa»;r<5  <: 
testimony.  Memb«r»  ot  f.h«?  H  u-v  n  t  n 
thla  subcommittee  had  only  a  few  hmrs  \i\ 
which  to  r»ad  these  3  500  pnijPa  of  .n»'ar'.'.t.'s. 
the  15S-page  commUte<s  rep<jr'  a:;!  t.^f  6C- 
odd  pages  of  the  hill  itself.  S--'  f.  w:i>  ■■:-.:- 
possible  for  most  of  us  to  leani  whethtr  '  ;i<^ 
many  huge  items  contained  In  thi?  bi  1  f-'fr*- 
really  Justified  or  even  nt^fsiury  WV  h.ui 
to  accept  the  bill  on  fair;h,  pven  th  iik-?i 
there  was  a  strong  feellni?  'Me  militArv  rr.i^nt 
be  running  a  bit  wild  In  it."?  demand* 

Ptankly.  I  am  rather  rertiitn  the  Defer.o*' 
Department,  the  admtnistrutl'in  and  the 
generals,  at  !ea*t.  asked  for  as  much  as  they 
expected  to  ifet.  and  prohablv  far  mi  n-  'haii 
actually  neccMary  to  give  .America  the  kit.d 
of  a  defense  It  must  have  In  these  tn  ubie- 
Bome  dsT" 

But  the  Confess  Is  charged  with  provid- 
ing an  adequate  defense  for  this  country 
and  we  had  to  accept  the  Judgment  of  mili- 
tary ofllclals  on  the  largest  defense  appr- 
prlatlon  bill  In  the  peace-flme  history  ■  f 
the  Nation. 

There  U  one  thing  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size. Mr  BourghtMtzer.  and  that  i».  the  Cvin- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  as  representatives 
of  the  people,  has  the  responsibility  of  »«'e- 
Ing  to  It  that  the  money  we  have  appropri- 
ated for  defense  purpose*  Is  not  wasted  We 
need,  and  should  have,  some  sort  of  a  "watch- 
dog" committee  In  the  House  to  see  to  It 
that  the  aM.OOO.OOO  000  we  have  furnished 
for  national  defense  is  spent  wisely  and  well. 
It  won't  hurt  a  bit  If  the  boys  In  the  Penta- 
gon know  the  Congress  Is  checking  on  every 
expendlttire  they  make.  We  owe  that  to  the 
taxpayers  of  America 

Mr.  BouacROLTzzx.  Well  that  Is  quite  a 
statement,  Cons^^ssman  Bbown  It  reminds 
me  that  a  little  less  than  3  years  ago  your 
party — the  Republican — was  in  control  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  You  say  the  Euhty- 
aecond  Congress  was  practically  legislating 
In  the  dark  when  it  passed  this  huge  156- 
000,000.000  appropriation  bKl.  Was  the 
Eightieth  Congress  legislating  In  the  dark 
when  you  Republicans  were  voting  appro- 
priations for  the  military' 

Congressman  Biown,  The  answer  M.' 
Bourgholtzer.  Is  an  emphatic  No  We  did 
not  legislate  In  the  dark  We  knew  e-xactly 
what  we  were  doing  And  I  might  add.  If 
President  Trxunan  had  followed  the  direction 
and  properly  administered  the  defense  le/is- 
latlon  sent  him  by  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress  we  would  not  have  been  passing  a 
»5«. 000.000.000  defense  appropriation  bill  m 
the  House  this  week.  I  mxght  go  even  fur- 
ther and  say  that  in  all  probability  we  w  juid 
not  now  be  engaged  in  a  war  in  Korea 

During  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congresks 
the  House  Approprlatiom;  Committee  had  a 
large  staff  of  nonpartisan  lnvestigator<i  and 
experts  who  gave  us  the  benefit  cf  their 
knowledge  and  ezpeneuce,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  military  questions  but  a  all 
the  ramifications  of  this  huge  Government 
of  ours. 

But  speaking  of  the  military:  I  am  sure 
you  wUl  remember  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress fixed  the  size  of  our  Armed  F<  rce>  at 
a  little  over  2.000.000  men— 3.040.000.  I  be- 
lleve^and  provided  the  funds  therefor,  but 
that  Prcaldent  Truman  and  his  then  Secre- 
tary of  National  Defense  decided  only  a  Utt:e 
OTer  1.400.000  men  were  needed  In  the  arnud 
■errlccs  at  that  time 

Tou  may  also  remember  that  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress  authorized  an  .Mr 
Force  of  TO  groups,  and  furnished  ttie  runds 
therefor,  only  to  have  the  President  ?ay  a 
48-gioup  Air  Force  was  enough,  and  rttuse 
to  enlarge  the  Air  Force  or  to  use  the  money 
«e  had  furnished  for  that  purpose 

The  Eightieth  Congress  authorlze<l  An  ex- 
panded naval  air  program,  including  a  supt-r- 
alrcraXt  carrier  upon  which  work  wa^  t}egua 


ar u!  then  ordered  stopped  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Johnson,  at  a  dead 
1  *.t.  if  aO(  ut  120.000,000.  Tou  may  also  re- 
rai;  h  ;w  wp  blocked  the  attempt  to  put  the 
Mar;:.e  Corps  completely  out  of  business. 

A.l  if  !his  was  going  on  while  President 
Truman  w;i5  running  up  and  down  the  coun- 
trv  rienounring  the  Eightieth  Congress.  B'lt 
n  *  tile  (s'ory  is  different.  We  have  three 
ari'l  one-half  million  men  In  our  Armed 
F  rr*«-=:  we  have  an  88-grQup  Air  Force — 
w;th  more  ijroups  to  be  added  later — and.  be- 
llpve  It  or  not.  we  are  now  building  that 
new  s jperalrcraft  carrier,  .'ust  a  little  smaller 
."ind  much  more  expensive,  of  course,  than 
the  one  we  authorized,  after  more  than  2 
jears  of  precious  time  has  been  lost. 

Why.  Mr  Bourgholtzer.  we  were  so  far 
Rh-  id  of  the  President  and  his  admlnlstra- 
ti 'n  in  preparing  our  national  defense  for 
these  ♦roublesome  days  that  early  this  week 
thf  Democratic  chairman  of  the  House 
Arrr.ed  Services  Committee.  Caxl  Vinson.  In 
appearing  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
f.i-arkly  admitted  that  the  Republican 
EU'htleth  Congress  had  actually  done  more 
t  buiid  a  strong  national  defense  than  any 
peacetime  Congress  In  our  history,  and  far 
morp  than  the  Democratic  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress which  succeeded  It. 

Mr  BorsGHOLTZix.  Well.  I  can  see  you  are 
prjud  of  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  on  defense  matters.  Mr. 
BROWN  I  think  you  will  concede,  however, 
th.'t  It  would  have  cost  a  lot  of  money  to 
have  done  all  the  things  the  Republican  Con- 
gress proposed  for  national  defense.  Isn't  th.it 
rleht' 

Congressman  Baoww.  Of  course,  that  is 
right,  but  only  about  half  as  much  as  It  la 
csting  now.  and  It  would  jrrobably  have  pre- 
vented most  of  the  recent  Communist  ag- 
gres-slon.  and  many  of  the  tragic  deaths  of 
American  boys  on  the  battlefields  o.  Korea. 

I  do  hope  the  American  people,  and  you. 
Mr  Bourgholtzer,  will  never  forget  that  the 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  not  only  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, but  we  also  balanced  our  natlor.al 
budget,  and  created  such  a  large  stirplus 
that  for  the  first  time  In  nearly  20  years. 
hea-.y  payments  were  made  on  the  national 
debt  In  addition  to  all  thla.  Federal  taxes 
were  reduced  for  the  first  time  In  more  than 
a  generation — reduced  by  more  than  five 
ar  I  one-half  blUlon  dollars  a  year — and 
m  re  than  7  000  000  low-Income  Americans 
wt'e  taken  entirely  off  the  tax  rolls. 

C-mpare  this  record.  If  you  will,  with  the 
h-ge  tax  increase  voted  last  October,  or  the 
new  «7.:i00  000,000  tax  bite  voted  by  the 
House  a  little  over  a  month  ago,  and  now 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BouHGHOLTzxa.  But.  Mr.  BaowN.  It  Is 
cl.iin;ed  that  the  world  situation  has 
*  r.sened  since  the  RepubUcan  Eightieth 
C-nt-resa  sat  on  Capitol  Hill.  What  do  y  ^u 
think  about  that? 

Congressman  BaowN.  Well.  I'll  agree,  Mr. 
Bourgholtzer,  the  world  situation  has  not 
improved  under  the  administrations  weak 
f  .reign  policies.  You  will  remember,  cf 
c  urse.  that  the  Republican  Eightieth  Ccn- 
gre.ss  did  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
ec  .Mr  Truman  to  change  his  policies  con- 
cer.ilng  China.  Also  that  the  President  and 
a;e  Ambassador  to  China.  General  Marshall. 
al'iig  with  Dean  Acheson  and  others  In  the 
administration,  were  so  determined  the  Chl- 
r.ese  Reds  must  be  taken  In  and  made  a  part 
rf  some  s<7rt  of  a  coalition  government  In 
China,  that  the  money  and  military  supplies 
the  Eightieth  Congress  had  voted  to  help  the 
Nationalist  Government  hold  the  Chines* 
Reds  In  check  were  held  up  and  not  usad  for 
that  purpose  for  11  months  or  more.  Bad 
thi"  Republican-sponsored  aid  program  for 
China  not  been  sabotaged  the  chancea  ar* 
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the  Nationalist  Government,  which  was 
friendly  to  us,  would  still  be  in  control  of 
China  today  and  our  American  boys  would 
not  now  be  fl4;hting  the  Chlneae  Reds  in 
Korea. 

You  may  remember,  too.  Mr.  Bourfholtaer. 
as  I  am  sure  many  Americana  will,  that  the 
Republican  E^htieth  Congress,  seeing  the 
need  for  a  balanced  and  sensible  foreign  pol- 
icy for  both  Asia  and  Europe,  enacted  the 
Greek-Turkey  aid  program,  the  interim-aid 
procr;im,  and  the  BCA.  .And  It  was  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  a  Republican. 
who  steered  through  the  Eightieth  Congress 
the  resolution  which  made  possible  the  North 
.Atlantic   defense   pact. 

Mr.  Bot-KGHOLTZix  And  what  about  this 
present  Eighty-second  Congress,  Mr.  BaowH? 
What  kind  of  a  Congress  Is  It? 

Congressman  BaovFN.  Well.  Mr.  Bourg- 
holtzer. this  Democratic  controlled  Eighty- 
second  Congress  has  broken  all  records  for 
doing  nothing. 

By  August  1  of  this  year  not  a  single  ma}cr 
appropriation  bill  had  cleared  the  Congress 
or  reached  the  White  House.  Up  to  August 
1.  the  Eighty-second  Congress  had  passed 
only  lOa  public  laws  and  186  private  bills. 
Only  four  major  measures  went  through  the 
lecislative  mill  In  the  first  7  months  of  this 
present  Congress — the  Trade  Agreements  Ex- 
tension Act;  the  emergency  food  relief  bill 
for  India;  the  bill  continuing  selective  serv- 
ice, and  the  measxire  extending  the  Defense 
Prod'icticn  Act. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  the  Eightieth  Re- 
publican Congress  we  had  enacted  388  pub- 
lic laws  and  131  private  bills,  including  every 
single  appropriation  bill  for  running  the 
Federal  Government;  measures  to  strengthen 
the  drive  for  world  peace  and  to  provide  for- 
eign relief  and  aid.  We  also  approved  the 
Inter-Aaierlcan  treaty  lor  the  defense  of 
the  Americas,  and  four  peace  treaties  with 
defeated  E^u^opean  nations,  as  well  as  estab- 
lished our  trusteeship  over  the  Pacific  is- 
lands formerly  under  the  rule  of  Japan.  We 
also  helped  thousands  of  displaced  persons 
find  havens  of  safety,  and  extended  the  Re- 
cipn^cal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

We  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  over  the 
President  s  veto;  adopted  housing  legislation 
which  promoted  the  greatest  home-bui!dmg 
boom  of  S.11  time;  passed  numerous  bills  to 
meet  the  needs  of  ovir  war  veterans;  pro- 
vided for  a  long-range  agricultural  program 
I'or  the  benefit  of  the  farmers;  appropriated 
more  money  for  reclamation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  than  any  previous 
Congress;  voted  large  sums  for  research  on 
cancer,  heart,  and  mental  diseases,  and  the 
con.5tructlon  of  new  hospitals;  and  also  cre- 
ated the  Hoover  Commission — through  my 
bill,  by  the  way — from  which  has  already  re- 
sulted savings  in  governmental  costs  of  more 
than  ta.OOO. 000,000  a  year.  All  of  this  mind 
ycu  m  addition  to  balancing  the  budget  and 
reducing  taxes,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress.  Mr. 
Bourgholtzer,  had  a  record  of  which  all 
America  can  be  proud. 

What  we  need  in  W -shington  today  more 
than  anything  else  Is  a  leadership  with  the 
mental  capacity,  the  intellectual  grasp  and 
the  moral  fortitude  to  cope  with  world  com- 
munism abroad  and  the  trend  toward  slate 
s.Tcialism  here  at  home.  Until  America  is 
given  leadership  of  principle,  courage,  con- 
viction, and  integrity  the  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  flounder  in  the  sea  of  indecision, 
confusion,  colossal  waste,  and  corruption 
which  threatens  to  engulf  us.  As  never  be- 
fore we  need  honesty,  decency,  and  moral 
integrity  in  Government,  and  courage  and 
faith  in  high  places,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
world  war  III  and  maintain  individual  lib- 
erty and  sound  government  here  on  this 
continent. 


'\M  Gawfc  (Usck  Sm)  Da  ir  SIS 
ktatmd*  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nratANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augtist  15.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Indianapcilis  Star  of  August  12. 1951: 

"Lrr  GcoacE  (Unclx  Sam >  Do  It"  Stux 
AmrcTOK  OF  EuaopxAi«s 

(The  writer  has  Just  retu.-ned  from  a  trip 
through  Italy.  Spain,  and  France.  The  re- 
port on  conditions  in  Europe  today  is  t>ased 
on  first-hand  observations  1 

(By  StefTan  Andrews) 
Nrw  YoxK. — "Let  George  do  if  is  stiU  the 
predominant  attitude  in  EXirope  today. 

Prance.  Spain.  Italy,  and  to  some  extent 
even  England  are  still  relying  on  outsiders 
to  solve  the  myriad  of  lingering  postwar  in- 
ternal problems  facing  them  six  long  years 
after  the  war. 

And  the  only  outsider  In  the  picture  is 
"George."  In  this  case  it  Is  merely  another 
name  fur  Uncle  Sam  and  his  open-handed 
generosity  with  American  taxpayers  hard- 
earned  billions. 

The  impression  of  a  reporter  alter  a  quick, 
first-hand  investigation  and  an  on-the-spot 
observation  in  such  capitals  as  Rome.  Paris, 
Madrid.  Lisbon,  and  London  is  that  Euro- 
peans seem  to  have  lost  the  knack  of  solving 
their  problems. 

They  are  still  so  apathetic  and  "neutral- 
ist" on  the  continent  that  they  not  only  ex- 
pect Americans  to  fight  communism  for 
them  but  also  to  k.e«p  pouriiig  money  in- 
definitely into  their  countries  in  the  hope 
this  eventually  will  solve  their  internal  dif- 
ficultles- 

That.  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  answer  to  the 
No.  1  question  that  Inquiring  friends  hav^ 
been  shooting  at  this  reporter  since  his  re- 
turn from  Europe.  Here  art;  answers  to 
some  other  questions: 

Question.  Do  we  have  any  real  friends 
In  Europe? 

Answer.  Yes.  England  Ls  a  real  friend,  de- 
spite the  occasional  brickbats  the  Scxrialists 
toss  in  our  direction.  Y'ou  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  British.  They  have  "guts"  and 
they  are  really  trying  to  do  something  about 
their  problems,  too. 

Question.  Will  the  French  fight  now  that 
we  have  given  them  »2.000.000.000? 

Answer.  I  seriously  doubt  it.  Anyone 
who  relies  on  the  French  to  do  anything 
these  days  ought  to  have  his  head  examined. 
That  goes  for  all  our  Marshall  plan  officials 
who  have  been  pumping  us  full  of  these 
rosy  propaganda  stories. 

Question.  How      about      Spam?      Would 
Franco  fight  on  oui-  side? 
Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  bol- 
stering totalitarians  by  making  a  military 
deal  with  him'' 

Answer.  Perhaps.  But  the  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  Franco's  Spain  would  be 
Insurance  for  us.  After  all  our  postwar  aid, 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  anyone  but  England. 
If  the  French  again  fold.  Spain  would  b« 
our  second  line  of  defense. 

Question.  Just  what  Is  wrong  with  tha 
French? 

Answer.  Just  about  everything.  They  are 
old  and  tired.  They  have  no  vitality  for 
anything.     They    want    the    easy    ways    out 


of  any  problem.    And  the  easy  «a.y  ia  to  kacp 
accepting    United    Statea    dollars    and    do 

nothing. 

Question.  Is  communism  still  growing  In 
Kurope? 

Answer.  No;  It  seems  to  have  been  stopped. 
But  the  thing  to  remember  Is  that  the  big- 
gest danger  perhaps  is  not  the  numt>er  of 
Communists  but  the  growing  feeling  among 
Frenchmen  and  a  lot  of  Europeaiu  that  they 
somehow  can  sit  out  the  fight  between  com- 
munism and   democracy. 

Question.  How  can  Europeans  have  that 
attitude? 

Answer.  They  simply  seem  to  have  the  feel- 
ing that  It  l5  a  fight  between  the  Umted 
States  and  Soviet  Russia. 

Question.  How  about  Italy?  Is  it  making 
progress' 

Answer.  Yes.  Premier  de  Oaspcrl  played 
it  smart.  He  never  fell  for  the  line  that  you 
can  cooperate  with  the  Communists,  hence 
he  never  took  them  into  the  Government. 
They  are  still  on  the  outside  looking  In  and 
probably  wiU  remain  that  way  uutU  they 
splinter  away  from  the  Comlnform. 

Question.  How  are  the  people?  How  do 
they  look? 

Answer.  Well  fed  everywhere,  particularly 
In  Italy.  There  is  plenty  of  food,  but  prices 
are  exceedingly  high— especially  in  Parts. 


Veto  of  IL  R-  31S3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    U \SFiAl  H LSKITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Auffust  15.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  RrcoRD.  I  Include  the 
following  letter: 

VacunA  CHAFTxa. 
Paxalttid  Vetexahs  of  Amaira. 
McOciXE  VrrxxAJiH'  Bo^rrAL. 
Richmond.  Vs.,  August  11.  1951. 

VlEGTICTC^  DaBKIT, 

Editor,  Richmond  Times-Dirpatch, 
Rxchmond.  Vo. 
DEAa  Ma.  Dabjott  :  In  accordance  with  our 
recent  phone  conversation.  1  am  writing  thla 
letter  to  express  further  our  vlewpolnU  re- 
garding H.  R.  3193.  the  bill  (vetoed  last  Mon- 
day. .J^ugtMt  6.  by  Mr.  Truman)  which  would 
have  Increased  the  non-aervtoe-coMiected 
pension  for  those  permanently  and  lotaUy 
disabled  veterans  who  are  In  need  of  tha 
constant  aid  and  attendance  of  another  per- 
son. However,  after  giving  the  matter  fur- 
ther thought.  I  am  asking  that  you  do  not 
pnnt  this  letter,  since  our  primary  Interest 
is  that  you  have  a  complete  picture  relating 
to  this  bill  and  will,  therefore,  be  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  judge  its  merits.  We  are 
hopefully  expecting  Congress  to  override  the 
President's  veto,  and  in  that  erent,  with  theaa 
additional  facts,  I  feel  sure  that  your  news- 
paper will  take  a  more  favorable  stand  on 
this  legislation.  • 

You  have  always  made  a  very  commend- 
able effort  to  see  things  clearly  and  we  feel 
that  you  followed  that  policy  In  expressing 
irour  Tie  s  In  last  Thuraday's  editorial. 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Truman."  Tou  were  put 
to  extreme  disadvantage  In  thla  case,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Truman's  prras  release  and  also 
by  his  veto  meassge  to  Congrea.  Hla  press 
statement  did  not  even  mention  that  thla 
pension  affected  only  that  small  group  of 
permanent  and  total  disabilities  who  are  In 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


It  aMd  ot  kM  aad  tttcmteac*.    Tlita 

Ptrt>«pi  Ur.  TrumAn  to  not  tnttnty  n>- 
tpoMlblc  ta  thim  c— ■  tt  to  *«7  poHlbl*  Uuit 
b«  hu  not  b««n  grtTvn  al!  ttw  facta  wblxli 
vooM  ■nabi*  btm  to  m*  Ktmctly  what  tlie 
bUl  aBtaUa.  Unlortuaa^lr.  In  the  many 
j^mn  of  tlM  ciutcnc*  of  our  ocnnparatlTtlT 
nnaU  nattcnal  wtcnuoa*  orfmnlaatloa,  t:M 
ParatTsad  Vataraoa  of  Aflaartea.  «•  hara  n«f  tr 
baan  (ranted  aa  opportunltr  to  aapiaM  ofxr 
Tirvi  dtraetly  to  Um  Praaldcnt  on  any  leg- 
wiatvi  aSactttt?  Qt.  Had  tba  Prtaldcnt  bi^•n 
abowtt  tba  ttja  mcanlnt  at  Ma  bUL  va  lUa 
to  baUava  ttiat  ba  would  bav*  taktn  ux 
Mtbaly  tftfferant  itand. 

Wt  u*  ancloalnc  a  copy  of  tba  analyita 
or  H.  B.  SUB  by  tba  Booaa  ctf  HepraaanUtMca 
Valarana*  ASalza  Comnuttc«  vbich  waa  pi'*- 
r«parUz:t  ^^  ^^U  to  tbc  Hoiice 
It  «M  apprvred  naanlmmiaty  by  iJiia 
and  V*  an  told,  also  pawiwl  tbc 
a  dlaaastlnf  ycH».  l^a  8(0- 
OoauDittaa.  beaded  by  acoaixv 
of  OaoTfla.  and  rurtbcr  boUtciail 
by  aneb  twwwiatj  aa  a>n«tar  Tarr  and  S«n- 
•tar  BnB.  at  Vb^lnla.  appravad  tbia  lafflala- 
ttOB  vnanlmoualy  aiMt  witb  Ttrtoally  ilia 
at  tba  ▼atarana*  Aflaln  Oom- 
tba  bin  to  tba  Sanate  fkxv 
5  <bi9»  •n^  tt  paaaad  tbc  Hoaaa.  It  vraa 
pMaid  OB  a  Orwiaant  Calendar,  vberc  It  tcok 
but  osa  obJaeOon  to  abahra  It.  Tbla  ob)«c- 
tloB  waa  not  to  ba  bad.  Let  ua  tan  you  i  ur- 
tbcr  wby  tbva  «a«  no  ob)ectk». 

Tba   attaclMd   aaalyaia   abect   potnta   out 

tbat  tba  tiao  rate  c€  pension  aou^t  In  tola 

bin    ab— ilj    nppltaa    to    vetavnna    of    tba 

War  at  tbla  time.    b:.  R. 

tn  an  cSort  to  aquiOtae 

tba  vatatmna*  puopa 

at  tte  tflSwant 

W%  bava  at  tbla  ttme  aiaabtail  men  In  our 

vfeo  bsva   baas   tbaca   for    ytMia 

MK    opfMrtmlty    to    laava.    Tba 

or  •»  or  tn  pw  Bontb  will 

I  triad  and  KttU 
trf  to  vorii  f^tbeir  ttnnc  ontaMa  at  tba 

1  «llb  tbOM  MMOMtfttf  la  toA- 

bovo  boon  tmaMa  to  con- 

at  ttaa  baeotiaa  cif  a 

It   moat    ba 

tbot  tbo  pibanantly  and  totally 

a 

a-boor  «ar.  tt 

to  aony  rf 
u 

wtcbln 
own  UTtag  ontaMa  tbo 
If  tblobUli 

biv. 

poyatM 

(or< 

vomnff  for 

to  Sbd  aotDO  way  of  t^- 

wjotJUm.   Wbleb 

to  pay  tboaa  bmd  fOO  aura  par 

to  oaBttaaa  at  tba  praaent  rata  at 

"tram,   w   cannot   doaa   down    tba 

espaet  to 

tba  fun  MjOOO  by  va- 

•  bad;  but  If  our  praaant  patientn  do 

fM  this  oi^nrtunity  to  laav*.  wa  will  ba 

to  aspaad  our  asltttag  CaeUlttaa  to 

tbo  rvar-taeraaslnf  nuabart 

at   oMOBltta*   latnltlng    from    tba 


alt  bough  !n  laoat 
no  tealt  at  tbair  own.  tba 


aaaa  fact  rcmalna  that  thne  nonmllttary 
dlaabUttt^  did  net  terv«  in  the  Armed 
Fofvea  of  t*»tr  country 

In  Tlew  of  th«B«  and  other  farta  anralriod 
In  the  Vctcraoa'  AJlIair*  Commltte*  an.uv-'is 
ahert.  can  you  rtew  tills  m  bad  IfgisU-;  :.^ 
An  them  men.  wbo  wUltagly  served  ri^,,':: 
country  In  lime  of  war.  deawving  of  tr.  p- 
portunlty  to  Uve  mere  ncrm.U'y  At;u!\ '  C.>:i 
the  true  cost  l)e  aa  high  a.s  is  estim-itetn 
Can  It  poaalbJy.  In  theae  cases  of  men  un- 
touchable by  Inaurance  companies  bn;iii»» 
of  shor:  life  expectancy,  ever  tauUipIy  :o 
our  President's  very  h!gh  stab  at  the  cen- 
tury-end cost?  We  think  not.  and  repeat 
again  that  we  lilte  to  believe  Mr.  Truman 
waa  not  aware  of  Its  true  significance  and 
value  when  he  chose  to  send  bis  veto  mes- 
aaga  on  thU  bill. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RRTRJUtS    T     WRALIN, 

L^gtalatxie  RepTesentative. 


TcssMM  ib  tkc  Hkiaie  Eatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   KXW    TOtK 

IN  TH«  HOUSS  OP  REPR*SKNT .STIVES 

Tnesday.  July  24.  1951 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTc  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  the 
fallowing  sununary  of  views  expressed  by 
Prof.  Taraknath  Das,  as  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  a  panel  discussion  entitled 
*^ensions  In  the  Middle  East"  on  July 
9.  1951,  in  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  In- 
ftltute  of  Public  Affairs,  at  the  Unlver- 
slty  of  Virginia.  I  regard  Professor  Das 
highly,  and  I  am  fayorably  impressed 
with  th«  contribution  made  by  him  to 
the  eonference  mentioned  above.  How- 
crer.  tb»e  are  a  number  of  remarks 
■nif  in  the  article  with  which  I  am  not 
In  aoeord.  I  have,  therefore,  appended 
to  the  cod  of  this  extension  a  number  of 
footnotes  in  explanation  of  the  areas  of 
disagreement  between  us. 

Professor  Das'  summary  follows: 
TDtaiOHa  Of  m  Mneu  East 
(By  Prof  Tarakoath  Daa) 

In  tba  area  between  Egypt  and  India — aa 
wa  may  define  the  Middle  East — the  causes 
of  tcnalon  ara  many.  Basldes  the  over-all 
problem  of  Sorlet  efforts  to  penetrate  Into 
tba  area  and  the  present  Intense  conflict 
orer  Iranian  oU.  we  must  list  Ang'.o- Egypt  Ian 
dlsputaa  orer  the  Sudan  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
tba  problem  of  Arab-Israeli  relations,  In- 
dudlng  the  vexed  Arab  refugee  problem,  the 
^yptlan  blockade  of  Israel-bound  vessels 
paaalnj  throtigh  Suez.  Syrian  opposition  to 
I«acr>  drainage  project  in  the  Huleh 
awampa.  the  permanent  status  of  Arab  Pal- 
aatlne.  In  addition.  India's  foreign  policies 
affect  tbc  whole  of  Aslai.  while  additional 
aourcea  of  conflict  are  Pakistan's  relations 
wtth  her  two  neighbors.  Afghanistan  and 
India,  and  subveralTe  Communist  agitation 
In  PaUatan. 

Let  ua  asamlnc  theaa  lasues  briefly.  The 
Brttlab  flat Inr  to  create  an  Independent 
8udanaaa  ttata  la  blttnly  oppoaed  by  the 
Sgyptlana  wbo  wlab  to  give  the  Sudanese 
fun  loeal  autonomy  while  federating  the 
Budan  witb  Egypt.  To  oae  who  bas  studied 
Kltlab  parocadure  and  arguments  in  parti- 
tioning other  countrlea.  British  concern  for 
mlncrlty  rights  az^d  self-<leterralnaticn  in 
tbc  Sudan  becomes  suspect.    One  rejc-r.es  the 


oonriuslon  that  a  Sudanese  program  which 
will  Intensify  exlrtlng  antl-Brttlah  feeling 
In  Enypt  must  be  avoided.  For  rapproache- 
me:it  between  Britain  and  Egypt  Is  of  ut- 
in  s"  Importance  to  the  entire  free  world. 

Evpf  since,  through  the  farslghted  states- 
manship of  Diaraell.  Britain  managed  to  get 
ctnirol  of  the  Suez  Canal,  domination  of 
the  lands  around  the  Canal  has  been  the 
crux  of  British  policy.  There  la  ncth- 
tni?  In  International  law  to  prevent  Egyyt 
from  nationalizing  the  Canal  when  the  99- 
year  lease  of  the  Sura  Canal  Comoany  ex- 
pires. But  an  Egypt  in  control  of  Suez  nnd 
allied  with  Soviet  Russia  would  be  highly 
projudlrial  to  the  Atlantic  Pact  pjo^ers  and 
the  forces  friendly  to  them  in  the  Middle 
Ea«t.  Hence.  It  la  of  the  utmost  tapcrtance 
tiiat  American,  British,  French  and  Egyp- 
tian statesmen  devlae  a  formtila  wiilch  will 
be  satisfactory  to  Egyptian  national  Inter- 
ests as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the  free 
pe'iples. 

It  would  clearly  be  to  the  advs.ntage  of 
Egypt.  In  this  tenae  situation,  to  come 
to  terms  with  Israel,  so  that  those  two  ad- 
vanced Middle  East  states  might  x)operate 
toward  greater  security  and  prcgreas.  I 
sometimes  hear  vague  talk  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  settlement,  bm  at  the  aune  time 
Egyptian  and  Israeli  spokesmen  coitlnue  to 
exacerbate  matters  by  making  public  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  breact  between 
the  two  countrlea  cannot  be  healiHl.^  Cer- 
tainly, as  long  as  Egypt  blockades  Israel 
there  Is  no  possibility  ot  a  peace  settlement. 
The  blockade  has  been  strongly  protested 
by  the  United  Statea.  Great  Brit  sin.  Aua- 
tralla.  Norway,  for  alnce  It  Involvea  oU  whlcb 
might  otherwlae  be  refined  at  Haifa,  It  touch- 
es Western  Intercats  to  tba  quick. 

It  is  of  immeasurable  Importance  to  the 
futtire  of  the  ICddla  Eaat  tbat  the  Arab 
League  powers  recognise  that  Israel  la  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  wlahcd  out  of  existence  or 
destroyed  by  a  new  Arab  invaalon.  Once  Is- 
rael s  existence  Is  reoogniMd.  /xab  hoa- 
tUlty  would,  wtth  tnontabla  logl<.  have  to 
give  way  gradually  to  oollaboratloi  with  Is- 
rael This  la  not  so  Impoaslblc  u  tt  may 
sound.  It  was  the  program  of  tba  lata  Emir 
Felsal  who  welcomed  Zkmlsm  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  futtira  aid  to  the  Ariba  In  tbo 
development  of  their  tarrltorlea. 

In  the  framework  of  over-all  col  aboratlon. 
Israeli  swamp  reclamation  woulc  come  to 
be  seen  as  bdng  what  It  really  Is — bene- 
ficial to  the  Araba  aa  well.  Sucfi  projects 
would  then  cease  to  ba  sooreea  Tt  conflict 
snd  become  factors  towards  ecmenting 
friendlier  relations. 

Easentially  neither  the  Jews  nor  tba  Araba 
can  or  shotild  pursue  a  pro-Rtualan  policy. 
Their  friendship  to  the  West  will  ba 
strengthened  If  the  Anglo-American  powers 
and  their  friends  In  the  United  Nations  en- 
couraged Arab-Israeli  cooperation.  This  will 
be  possible  if  powerful  farces  in  (ireat  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  Statea  foreswear  their 
present  sympathy  for  antl-Semltl<:  thinking, 
on  the  one  hand,  vr  political  Pan-Islamlsm, 
on  the  other. 

Racial  or  rellglctis  exclusivemrss  of  the 
Pan-Islamic  or  antl-Semltlc  types  lead  to 
intolerance  of  minorities  and  ultimately  to 
refugee  problems,  as  we  see  in  the  sad  cases 
of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palesline  or  the 
viistly  more  numerous  Hindu  refdgees  from 
Pakistan  In  the  special  case  o:'  the  Arab 
reftigees,  tt  is  beginning  to  appea;-  that  they 
might  be  best  readjusted  by  msklng  their 
homes  in  underpopulated  Arab  countries, 
with  the  aid  of  tntcn^tlonally  a<!  ministered 
funds  to  which  Israel  wotild  contribute  for 
compensation.  The  approach  of  combined 
resettlement  and  development  work  sug- 
gested   by   the   Clapp   Commlsaloa  remains 
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valid  and  sbould  ba  tbc  foundation  ttono 
of  aid  to  the  Arab  ref  ugeea. 

Certainly  no  area  of  tbc  world  needa  largo 
scale  developoient  more  urgently  than  the 
Middle  Eaat. 

Studenta  at  world  affairs  cannot  tgnora 
the  fact  tbat  interna  tlonal  tenslona  are 
caused  not  merely  by  Intcmatlonal  rivalry, 
but  are  often  tbe  direct  result  of  tntenxaJ 
conditions  affecting  the  arell-belng  of  ttaa 
masses.  Poverty  and  depressed  condltlans 
lead  to  national  disunity,  civil  wars,  and 
revolutions,  resulting  In  serious  national 
weakTiesa  which  invites  aggrcaslve  action 
from  expanding  Imperialist  powers. 

Th^  Near  and  Middle  East  today  are  char- 
actertxed  fimdamentally  by  abject  poverty 
of  the  masses  and  workers,  due  prtmarily  to 
the  feudal  land  system.  Whenever  there  are 
expressions  of  unrest  among  the  masses  of 
the  Middle  East,  we  are  at  once  told  that 
this  is  due  to  Soviet  Bussian  plots  and  tn- 
trlgucai.  To  be  sure.  Soviet  Bxissian  govwn- 
mental  agents — Russian  and  native — are  al- 
ways alert  to  opportunities  for  spreading  dis- 
affection among  the  maseea.  but  their  propa- 
ganda alone  cannot  bring  men  to  riot  and 
revolt.  Ordinary  human  beings  are  extreme- 
ly conservative  and  do  not  wish  to  risk  their 
lives  to  bring  about  a  change  In  the  social 
order  unleas  they  have  reached  the  point  of 
desperation.  Full  recognition  must  he  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  ma.«es  of  Uie  Middle 
East  are  reaching  that  stage. 

The  newspapers  dally  print  Items  about 
unrest  In  the  Middle  East — attempts  by  peas- 
ants to  take  over  the  properties  of  landlorda 
in  Egypt.  Iraq.  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  India. 
We  read  of  the  growing  strength  of  left  wing 
political  groups  in  country  after  country. 

It  is  often  said  that  Islam  tmmtmlaes  tbe 
Moslem  peoples  against  Communist  propa- 
ganda. The  Moalem  countrlea  are  regarded 
as  the  btUwark  against  Soviet  Busalan  Im- 
perialism trying  to  penetrate  Into  the  Middle 
East.  Pakistan,  in  particular,  la  considered 
a  dependable  aUy  of  the  Anglo-American 
powers  against  communism.  But  tbe  fact  la 
that  it  was  a  Communist  plot,  headed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  general  xtaflt  of  Pakistan  and 
others,  that  recently  aloMot  ovartbrrw  tbe 
present  government  of  Pakistan.  Tbe  rise 
of  tiie  Tudeh  Party  In  Iran.  too.  dtaprovca  tbe 
S'l-ertlon  tiiat  laiam  la  tiie  best  antidote  to 
communism. 

Social  revolution  tn  tbe  Middle  East  eanxwit 
be  checked  by  wishful  thinking.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  of  hundreds  of  mlUlona  in  tbe 
region  mutt  be  raised  by  Internal  reforma. 
sponsored  by  the  local  governments  an4 
aided  by  the  Government  and  people  of  tlie 
United  Statea.  It  la  her«  tbat  point  4  pro- 
gram can  play  a  great  and  crucial  role, 
welding  together  diverse  parts  of  ibm  world 
toward  freedom. 

The  case  of  Iranian  oU  Is  an  aggravated 
example  of  the  social  tensions  affecting  thm 
Middle  East.  Persia  has  been  a  pawn  ever 
since  Tsarist  Russia  and  Britain  tried  to  par- 
tition it  between  them  as  part  of  the  attempt 
by  the  Triple  Entente  to  check  Germany 
and  her  Berlin-Bagdad  Railway  and  Ger- 
man-Tirklsh  collaboration  In  world  poUtlea. 
Persia  Is  still  a  pawn  and  Persian  national- 
ists and  every  self-respecting  Persian  re- 
sents this. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  Items  regarding 
Persian  oU  came  out  of  the  recent  heartnga 
regarding  the  Qtister  of  General  MacArthtU". 
It  was  the  Information  given  by  General 
Hurley  to  the  late  President  Roosevelt  tbat 
continued  exploitation  of  Persian  cA?  by 
the  Anglo-Iranian  OU  Co.  (wlilch  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Brttlah  Government  whlcb 
owns  more  than  60  pcT<»nt  of  its  stacks) 
wiu  result  in  soloot  discontent  In  Persia 
which  will  be  uaed  by  Soviet  Ruaala.  Ho 
suggested  tbat  Anglo-Iranian  OU  Oo.  and 
other  Middle  Eastern  oil  concerns  sbould 
take  the  initiative  to  make  more  equitable 
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I  regarding  royaltlca.  etc. 
Ing  tbla  aoggeatlon.  AoMrlcan  oU  cotiopua 

have  mode  greater  eo atalnna  to  tbc  Arab 

Statea  regarding  royaltlea.  Bad  the  fint- 
lah  GoveiTUBent  folkrwed  this  precedent, 
there  might  not  have  arisen  tbe  present 
crtela. 

To  look  at  tbe  preeent  crisis  realixticaUy. 
one  will  have  to  a^nowledge  that  Iran,  like 
Mexioo  and  other  oountnea.  can.  by  exer- 
dslng  tbe  soverelgu  autltorlty  td  the  state, 
cancel  a  oonceaaion  and  naticnalif  an  in- 
dtietry.     This  ts  not  contrary  to  the  practlcea 
of   intemaUonal   law.     Ti>e   Labor  Govern- 
ment tn  Britain  which  haa  nationalized  Its 
coal   IndiKtrtes  cannot  very   weU   take   ex- 
ception to  Iran's  right  to  nationalise  tbe 
oil   Industry.    But   it  must   be   understood 
tliat  Iran  must  net  expropriate  private  prop- 
erty   without    Jtiat    compensation.     AdjtKt- 
ment  of  compeneation  slwuld  be  arrived  at 
between  Britain  and  Iran,  aiMl  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  ise  its  m- 
fluence  to  bring  about  a  peaceftil  solution 
of  the  iaauea  involved.'    Tbe  Govemmcnt  of 
the  United  States  abould.  however,  be  care- 
ful not  to  take  any  action  wliich  may  give 
the    imivc&alon    that    tbe    Anglo-American 
powers  are  tn  concert  against  Iran.     Land- 
ing BritUh  forces  in  Iran  nxight  well  have 
serious   repercussions   in   the   whole   of   the 
Middle  Bast  and  even  lead  to  world  war  m. 
The  poealbillty  of  Iranian  nationalists  who 
are  not  pro-Soviet,  seeking  Scviet  support, 
must  not  be  ruled  out.    Tbla  can  be  clearly 
understood   If   we   take   Into  cocislderation 
certain   develoianents    in    tbe    situation    In 
China  after  World  War  I.     To  my  personal 
knowledge.  ttM  late  Dk.  Sun  Tat  Sen.  after 
World  War  I.  tried  to  enlist  tl>e  cooperaUon 
and  support  of  America.  Britain,  and  also 
Japan    toward    aboUtion   at   extraterritorial 
jtuladietlon  in  China,  but  tiie  statesmen  of 
those   nations,  largely  through  British   In- 
flxienoe.  Ignored  Dr.  Sun's  legitimate  pleaa. 
while  tbc  Government  of  Soviet  Buaiia  for- 
mally gave  up  aU  extraterritorial  righu  and 
cooceaslons  in  China.    This  situation  farced 
Dr.  Sun.  wtio  waa  pro-American  and  pro- 
Japancee   and   bad   always  been  suspicious 
of  Brltisb  and  Rnastan  Imputalism  In  Asia, 
to  acek  Soviet  Russian  aid.    Then  came  the 
Importatton  of  Soviet  experts  into  the  Be- 
public  of  China  under  ttio  Kuomintang  re- 
gyne.    And  we  know  wtiat  tuu  iiappened  tn 
China,  step  by  step,  leading  to  e(»nplete  Com- 
mimtst  control. 

In  tbc  present  Anglo-Iranian  erlala,  Amer- 
ican stateamanabip  sbould  be  directed  to- 
ward tbe  preeerratlon  of  Araerieao  Liter- 
csu.  not  foUowlng  the  British  anU-Iranlan 
program  blindly.  It  caxmot  be  overempha- 
sised tbat  if  the  conduct  of  the  American 
Government  in  relation  to  the  present  An- 
glo-Iranian dispute  is  anti-Iranian,  there  win 
be  very  serious  effects  all  over  Asia,  even  in 
Egypt  and  Turkey.'  Today  all  Asian  states- 
men of  any  consequence  must  think  and 
act  in  terms  of  Asian  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty, and  ail  of  tlie  Middle  and  Far 
East  countries  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  present  Iranian  efforts  to  divest  the  coun- 
try of  British  control.  Any  false  step  on 
the  part  of  American  statesmen  will  rouse 
Asian  antagonism  and  raise  louder  cries  of 
American  Imperialism  siding  with  the  Brit- 
ish. Let  us  hope  that  American  statesman- 
ship, seeking  to  cooperate  with  the  British, 
will  be  successful  In  solving  the  present  crisis 
in  Iran  and  8oUdif3ring  the  common  inter- 
ests of  the  Anglo-American  and  Asian  peo- 
ples to  uphold  world  freedom,  rather  than 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia. 

If  we  move  further  east  to  Pakistan,  India, 
and  Af^umistan.  we  find  that  tension  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan 
may  have  most  far-reaeliing  and  disastrotit 
eonoequences  to  the  irtiole  world.    This  ts 
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not  OMierttcod  bj  tbe  ssaiortty  at 
Icaiw.  even  Amertean  esperta  on  tbe  subject, 
wbo  have  tended  to  make  tlie  Britlah  point 
of  view  their  own. 

Tbe  very  creation  at  Pakistan  by  parti- 
tion ot  India  is  an  todlctoMnt  of  Britlab 
rule.  In  ptvsuance  at  the  poUey  of  "divide 
and  roiC*  Xhm  Britlah  autboritles  delibw- 
atdy  led  up  to  partition. 

Last  there  be  any  mlsund  astaoding.  let 
me  acknowledge  the  fact  that  there  waa  a 
very  small  group  of  Pan-Islamists  tn  India 
duiing  the  latter  part  of  the  nlnetecntb 
century  and  tbe  eaiiy  days  of  tbe  twentieth 
century,  but  not  until  IMO  did  the  demand 
for  partition  of  India  oome  from  the  Moslem 
League.  It  came  tbep  under  the  leadership 
of  Jiunah.  who  'n  iiis  early  days  had  prided 
hlmaelf  on  being  "an  Indian  first  and  a  Mos- 
lem afterwards."  T^e  seed  of  this  idea  that 
Moslems  and  Hindus  are  different  nations 
was  sown  by  British  offdais  wbo  in  1905 
introduced  ccnuntinal  representatkm  Into 
Indian  political  life  in  the  Martey  Mlnto  re- 
form Bctieme.  Itte  Moalem  Lca|^  and  the 
British  autlKjrttlea  ntwtnred  the  seed  of  dia- 
eenixai  for  35  years,  and  tn  IMO  the  demand 
for  partition  of  India  came  to  the  fore  la 
Indian  politics. 

In  IMT  when  the  Brttlab  found  tbat  tl>ey 
could  not  remain  :n  Iiuiia  as  ruler».  they  de- 
cided to  leave  India  in  partlticmcd.  not 
united  form.  Mr.  Churchill  agreed  to  sup- 
port Indian  Independenoe.  provided  that  the 
Moslems  of  India  were  given  a  sepiirate 
State — Pakistan,  whlcb  would  have  terrlto- 
ries  in  the  northwestern  part  at  India  ad- 
joining the  Persian  Gulf  and  Afgbanlatan  and 
western  India  (Punjab)  and  in  ncrtbcastcm 
India  (eastern  Bengal)  adjoining  Tibet, 
Burma.  This  vras  a  moeistroua  adiem*  from 
the  political  and  economic  poluta  of  view. 
and  tmf  ortunatcly  tbe  leaoifrs  at  India,  sucb 
as  Mr.  Mehru,  did  not  tiave  tbe  vlalon  or 
courage  to  oppose  partition  effectively  be- 
cause tbcy  held  tbat  after  tbc  Brttlab  got 
out.  Pakistan  and  India  would  beooraa  a 
United  India. 

In  supporting  tbe  Mnalems  at  India,  tbe 
Britlah  hoped  to  oae  tlM  Moalem  bloea  of 
weatcrn  Aslo  aa  an  obotaetc  on  tlis  partb  of 
tbe  Sonet  asareb  towatda  tbe  Itaraian  Oulf 
and  tike  Middle  Eact.  wbUe  in  tbe  Bast  tbey 
anticipated  using  eactcm  Paltlstaa. 
and  Malaya  to  check  tiM  Boasloi 
Chincce. 

Tbe  Indian  people  cannot  bdp  f  selHig  tbat 
any  nation  tbat  supports  tlM  cause  of  paru- 
tloo  of  India  cannot  be  a  friend  of  India. 
This  la  one  of  tbe  facta  in  tba  Indian  astl- 
tude  of  nonhostUity  to  Soviet  Snacta  and 
China.  They  feel  tiiat  the  Anglo-Aioerlcan 
Powers  are  for  Pakistan  and  against  IndU, 
as  h&s  been  demonstrated  in  their  attitude 
on  the  issue  of  Kashmir.  Tlie  Anglo-Amerl- 
can  powers  seem  anxkma  to  appease  the  Mos- 
lem world  even  to  the  extent  of  hurting  the 
vital  interesu  of  340,000.000  Indiana.* 

The  reflex  of  this  Is  the  growth  In  India 
of  a  trrnd  towards  Busso-Chlnese-Indian 
collaboration  tn  world  poUtics  which  la  dan- 
gerous for  Anwrlca  and  the  people  of  India 
und  the  world  at  large.  The  only  way  for 
the  tree  powers  to  counteract  thla  ia  to 
adopt  a  positive  policy  which  vrm  lead  to 
Indo-Pakistani  cooperation,  not  at  India  s 
exp>en8e,  but  in  terms  of  tlie  development  of 
federalism  In  India  and  Pakistan  so  that 
Pakistan  would  be  analogoua  to  the  province 
of  Quebec  in  Canada.  Today  more  than  95 
to  40,000.000  of  Moaiema  Uve  in  India  and 
enjoy  equal  righta.  Just  as  Catholic  and 
French -speaking  Canadians  In  Quebec  are 
Canadian  citizens  and  Quebec  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  dominion,  so  Pakistan  must  in 
the  course  of  time  be  reunited  with  India  in 
a  new  United  India  wtilch  will  pmrsue  a 
policy  ot  collaboration  vritb  America. 
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■(•Inst  XndU.  to  ctMck 
'  <rf  tte  Ji  KinpwiT  o(  ft  ttroog 
vUtad  iMdU,  I*  M  dangwixw  m  tt  wm»  to 
pIftT  JftpAO  acmlnst  Chtn*  to  vmrx  vtuit  vm 
MOad  tte  -^Tallov  »tn!  "  That  p<dteT.  orlfl- 
BAtad  by  tlM  Brttteb,  Ocraukus.  utd  RuhUiv% 
to  BAlntatn  vcatam  ar  wtuia 
tn  Asia.     U  &  ilmUar  poltcy  v 

by  Aaciic«  now.   It   wlU   »too   f»a 

awT  Qltlmately    balp   tiM    caua*    a€   Soviet 

KfaoUn  tend  to  Xhink.  exdu- 
ilvaiy  tn  taniw  at  Buropa.  and  of  Ana  Inci- 
dantany;  but  I  vcntura  to  pradlct  tHat  AiOa 
to  UM  bay  to  tCia  tutura  daatlny  of  xnanklnd 
that  eoopcratkm  bctwaan  Asia  aad 
to  tba  moat  important  factor  in  tba 
at  world  poltf^t  and  oaa  of  tlia  bi^st 
f«r  tba  mtm  paaea  at  Um  vorld. 


•  I  Haw  yat  to  nota  tbat  laratf  baa  stated 
that  tba  biaach  batwecn  bar  and  icypt  can- 
Bot  b«  advad  by  paaeefol  aatUamcnt. 
Ptankly.  WgTP^  iimii  ma  tba  condemnation 
at  tlaa  mrld  for  bar  rafuaal  to  allow  cartoea 
for  iH^al  to  (o  throucb  tba  Sues 
rt  la.  indeed,  boped  tbat  tba  r«olu- 

^QtMorad  by  Um  United  SUtea.  Orrat 

Brttato.  and  Ftmnoa  now  pending  before  tba 
■aeurlty  OouncU  of  tba  United  Katlont  a-ill 
pa*.  If  aiypt  eoBtlnuaa  to  act  In  TloUtlon 
cf  tntamatiaoal  law  and  Ignoraa  tba  action 
of  ttoa  Oaiuillj  Oaaneii.  aeooomlc  aanctlcna 
aMyM  ba  bivolMd  againat  bar. 

t&moK  Dm.  Praaldant  Truman  baa  moat  ef- 
latlHalj  and  gracioaaly  interceded,  wltb  a 
1  laaoim^  tbe  dlflcoltlea  between 
Pftaantly.  tba  PreaklanCa 
Mr.  W.  ATareil  Barrlman.  Is 
In  IWvan  ami  baa  partlaDy  auocaeded  al- 
ia lavMlne  off  tbe  abup  edc«a  of  tbe 


attttoda  or  tba  United  States  baa 
and  la  not  now.  anti-Iranian. 
•X  a^pbadeaUy   dlaagree    wttb   ProfeaK» 
IM  la  Ua  Imputation  tbat  tba  United  Sutea 
Kte  to  appeaaa  tba  Uoaiem  world  aa  agalzist 
W*   bava   joat   completed    arranfe- 
fOr  tba  ahlpmmt  of  24)00.000  tona  of 
to  Intfla.    Tbat  waa  no  mare  gesruxe 
It  waa  aa  act  of  tba  attcir- 
to  &»dla.    I.  peraoaaUy.  ee- 
of  India  on  tbe  taaaa  of 
maa  may  dlSu  wltb 
■M  aad  wttb  Froraaaor  Daa  oa  tbla  aabject. 
not  naoaaaarlly  make  tbem  antl- 
at  PaUataa  and  tbe 


Pofat  4  Ely  fcJ 


KnxNsioN  or  remarks 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 


r.  Aagjut  IS,  tiSl 

lir.  HOBVBf.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leftv*  lo  extend  my  renMtffca  In  the 
RnoB.  I  tntlnde  bercvltta  tbe  f oOowtef 
mUUmtal  which  appeared  In  the  Slouz 
Cttr  Jonnwl.  Ooax  Cttj,  Xovm.  oo  Au- 
fWlia.lMl: 


ittmaa  la  Waabtaftoa  on 

1%  potaA  4  plaa  to  aid  for- 

tbat 

Itt 


Armed  Serrlewa  Commutes  was  made  pubUc 
by  Senator  Toa  Connau-t.  an  admlnistrn- 
tlon  Denaocrat.  He  said  wime  members  hid 
*^xpr*aaed  concern  at  the  expansltui  "(  the 
tacbntcal  and  economic  aasiFtance  pr  'gr  inia 
beyond  the  original  concept  nf  p«Mnt  4 

■nlarglng  upon  the  Coiinally  sta'rmer.r. 
SenatcR'  H.  AixxAwnaa  SMrrn  of  New  Jpr«rv 
criticised  point  4  experts  for  pr 'm,  tni.t 
vboleeale  farming  In  the  world  s  bmlcvr  ^rd 
areas.  Too  much  stress  U  being  laid  on  fur- 
nlahlnf  such  materials  a.s  farm  marhinerv. 
he  said.  In  the  program  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked  »67  000.000 

The  so-called  point  4  plan  Is  inrlurifd  in 
an  »8.500.000,000  foreign  aid  au?h.>rl7Ji- 
tlon  bill  now  under  consideration  by  the 
committees.  What  it  actuaUv  amour.'.s  to  is 
a  continuation  and  expansion  ol  the  <  Id 
Marahall  plan  under  another  title 

Teatlmony  reveals  that  agreements  Lilreadv 
have  been  reached  to  furnish  32  countrifs 
with  technical  assistance  This  reprpsen's 
no  small  Job.  It  puts  the  United  States  n 
the  position  of  playing  Santa  Claus  to  mos-: 
of  the  world,  despite  the  unalterable  fact 
that  we  cannot  aflord  It  m  view  of  our  nation- 
al debt  of  over  •250  000  000.000  heavilv  in- 
c^aaed  taxes,  unbalanced  budgets,  and  the 
forthcoming  heavy  expenditures  In  our  de- 
fense-war effort 

If  we  must  buy  the  i^ocxl  will  of  the  •;.-- 
called  backward  countries  -^o  save  them  frt  rn 
communlan,  aa  we  are  plannli^g  on  diing 
through  the  point  4  scheme  one  wonders 
what  will  happen  when  we  cut  this  flow  >f 
money  and  materials  from  Uncle  Sam's  horn 
erf  plenty. 

2ven  the  moat  philanthropic  fair  dealer 
canxMt  believe  w«  will  be  able  to  continue 
doling  out  billions  to  the  backward  areas 
Of  the  world  forever.  Someday  It  will  have 
to  step.  What  then?  The  admlnL«^trat!oa 
hopes,  and  Indeed  it  is  only  a  hope,  that 
communism  will  have  been  stopped  by  then 
and  the  recipient  countries  will  be  bark  on 
their  economic  feet. 

This  same  hope  was  held  ovit  for  the  Mar- 
ahall  plan  countries  back  in  1948  Yet  today, 
about  3  years  and  quite  a  few  billion  dol- 
l«r»  later' we  still  are  fumlEhing  tremend  .us 
auma  to  the  very  countries  which  we  were 
told  would  be  in  shape  to  do  the  Job  them- 
aelvea  by  this  time. 

Aid  to  other  countries  promises  to  be 
a  continuing  drain  on  our  resources  Two 
world  wars  already  have  taken  their  toll  of 
our  manpower  and  our  wealth  Another  may 
be  on  the  way.  one  which  promLses  to  make 
the  other  two  appear  small  by  comparison. 
The  prudent  course  would  be  to  con.serve 
our  strength,  to  make  absolutely  certain  we 
will  have  what  it  takes  to  win  a  long  and 
bloody  war  If  we  are  forced  Into  it.  We 
cannot  achieve  that  goal  by  dlssiparine  '"ir 
wealth. 


D«c«  Ow  Forcifa  Policy  Play  Into 
Russia's  Haads? 


tt  III— IlifarHiiii  aakong  mam- 
It*  Vtralfn  Bclatlona  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  itrw  Tcauc 
IM  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  AugiLst  15.  1951 

Mr.  OemniTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Rscoto  the  followints'  ar- 
Ue\B  by  Dorothy  Thompson  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal  and 
which  has  been  sent  to  me  by  Mr  Craw- 
ford Wheeler,  of  Nyack.  N.  Y 

MlM  Thompson  questioas  thl.s  admin - 
IstraUon's  foreign  pohcy.  In  Europe  and 


A.sia.  suRgestinK  that  In  Asia  we  have 
played  into  Stalin's  hands  by  hacking 
internationalism  when  the  who  e  con- 
tinent is  seething  with  nationalLim  and 
revolution.  A  war  in  Europe,  fhe  be- 
lieves, would  "break  down  the  la.it  rem- 
nants of  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
order,'  and  while  it  might  result  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Stalinist  regim?.  "it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  it  would  result 
in  the  kind  of  social  order  we  should 
like  to  see." 
T^us  country — 

Mi.ss  Thompson  writes — 
duruitc  the  whole  Truman  adminstratlon 
ha.s  been  Ux>  much  under  the  domination 
oi  military  and  strategical  thlnkl  ig.  and 
terribly  lacking  In  both  historical  sense  and 
political    Imagination. 

The  full  text  of  Miss  Thompson's  ar- 
ticle  follows: 

Wak    and    Rivolution 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

I  doubt  whether  the  political  leaders  of 
the  west,  and  especially  of  the  United  States, 
are  ilvmg  sufficient  thought  to  the  historic 
Interrelationship  be  .ween  war  and  revolution. 
We  wish  to  halt  the  spread  of  communism, 
and  picture  It  as  extending  Itself  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites.  To  counter  this,  we  are  building 
up  force  to  frighten  the  Communist  states 
ir.U)  caution,  and,  if  they  attack,  to  defeat 
them 

B'.it  the  question  which  ought  to  be  more 
seriously  explored  Is  whether  a  revolution 
can  ever  be  checked  by  armed  force.  Revo- 
lutions, to  be  sure,  carry  on  wars;  but  wars 
create  the  revolutions.  For  war  Is  itself  a 
revolution,  embodying  the  very  spirit  of  vio- 
lence In  Its  most  complete  expression.  In- 
fectii.g  the  human  spirit,  accustoming  men 
to  hideous  cruelties,  dislocating  stable  econ- 
omies, and  intensifying  all  the  grievances 
and  Injustices  which  are  present  in  every 
society,  by  adding  to  them  the  supreme  in- 
justice— Injustice  against  the  very  order  of 
nature.  For  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  sons 
of  men  bury  their  parents,  but  in  the  order 
of  war.  the  parents  bury  their  sons. 

Both  ancient  and  modem  revolutions  il- 
lustrate the  truth  of  this  interrelationship 
be' ween  war  and  revolution.  The  French 
Revolution,  which  for  those  who  passed 
throuzh  It  was  anything  but  the  expression 
of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality,  and  was 
Instead  anarchy,  mob  rule,  terror,  people's 
tribunals,  tumbrels,  and  the  guillotine,  fol- 
lowed three  centuries  of  almost  perpetual 
war  The  great  revolution  did  not  break  out 
all  at  once.  Revolutions  never  do.  Revo- 
lution was  a  graduallj'  mounting  thing.  Im- 
perceptible at  first  to  those  who  were  des- 
tined to  be  Its  victims,  finally  exploding  in 
the  great  torrent  of  1793. 

The  finiuicing  of  the  American  war  (for 
the  embarrassment  of  England,  with  whom 
France  was  at  war)  played  a  definite  role  in 
the  French  Revolution.  It  bankrupted 
France  External  struggles  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  seceding  generals,  led  to  violent 
monarchist  reactions  further  inflaming  an 
oppres?M"d  population,  and  created  hordes  of 
emigres  who  played  a  disastrous  role  abroad. 
In  bringing  Into  being  an  anti-French  war 
coalition 

The  W!ir  against  this  coalition  could  only 
be  conducted  by  radical  leaders  able  to  re- 
summon the  people  in  the  name  of  revolu- 
tion Itself.  Tt  was  the  revolution  \/hich 
create<l  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was  eventu- 
ally defeated,  though  it  took  all  Europe  to 
do  so.  And  although  the  allies  restored 
a  B*>urbon  lo  the  French  throne,  the  restora- 
tion was  only  temporary.  For  no  re«tora- 
ti  M  has  ever  long  survived  a  revolution. 
France  lost  the  wnr,  but  not  the  revu.uttou. 
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The  Sunlan  revolution  vaa  even  mora 
patently  the  aBrprtng  at  war — and  a  war 
which  Czarlst  Buada  Invited,  though  tfM 
did  not  IxLltUte  It. 

A  handful  of  Bolshevist  sgltatcts  could 
never  have  seized  power  In  Russia  but  for 
the  anarchy  accompanying  collapsing  ar- 
mies, and  the  cry  of  a  war-weary  people  for 
peace.  The  Russian  masses  knew  nothing 
of  Marxist  theory.  The  BolsheTlsta  suc- 
ceeded becatue — apart  from  their  promise 
of  land  to  the  peasants — ^they  were  the  only 
peace  party.  The  revolution  started  with  a 
naval  mutiny,  followed  by  large-scale  de- 
sertions from  all  forces.  The  first  Red  army 
was  made  up  of  tbeae  seceding  olBcers  and 
soldiers  out  to  disarm  others  who.  wanting 
to  continue  the  war.  were  aided  by  the 
western  allies  who  were  stUl  fighting  Im- 
perial Germany.  The  western  interrentlon- 
Ifits  kept  on  supporting  the  "Whites."  even 
after  the  war  with  Oermany  was  over,  and 
the  civil  war  then  took  on  the  nature  of  a 
national  struggle  against  foreign  Interven- 
ticnists. 

Thus,  though  the  Germans  had  been  tbe 
original  enemy,  and  though  they  had  ex- 
tracted, at  Brest  Lltovak,  a  brutally  hard 
peace,  the  national  struggle  entirely  changed 
Its  nature,  and  became  directed  against  the 
antirevolutionlsts  allied  with  tbe  Western 
Powers.     It  was  successful. 

The  Chinese  revolution  was  also  a  direct 
result  of  over  a  decade  of  war.  Poverty  Is 
endemic  to  China;  landlordism,  the  depreda- 
tions of  war  lords,  rverpopulatlon.  Govern- 
ment weakness  plus  corruption  had  been  part 
of  the  China  story  for  centuries.  But  war 
Intensifies  economic  sulTerlng.  In  China,  aa 
In  Russia,  an  International  war  turned  Into 
a  civil  war.  One  can  argue  that  the  outcome 
was  determined  by  Russia's  arming  the  Com- 
munists from  the  Japanese  arsenals  In  Man- 
churia, while  the  western  Allies  gave  meager 
support  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces.  But  no 
cne  can  say  with  authority  that  if  the  West 
had  supported  Chiang  more  vigorously  the 
outcome  would  have  been  different. 

The  historical  record  of  successful  armed 
foreign  Intervention  against  revolutionary 
forces  is  very  poor  Indeed.  For  there  Is  a 
characteristic  of  sdl  revolutions  of  which 
history  has  a  record.  They  succeed  only 
when  they  have  united  the  revolutionary 
creed  and  order  with  the  national  will. 

This  evolution  occurred  In  Russia  by  grace 
and  aid  of  the  German  attack.  In  anticipa- 
tion and  apprehension  of  it,  following  the 
rise  of  Hitler  to  power.  Stalin  purged  the  so- 
called  Old  Bolsheviks.  Why  did  he  do 
so'  That  the  original  revolutionary  leaders 
so  ruthlessly  exterminated  were  guilty  as 
charged  no  cne  who  read  even  the  Russian 
account  of  the  trials  can  believe.  But  the 
original  revolutionaries  were  men  of  Buro- 
pean  background  and  trained  In  Internation- 
alism. Stalin  (like  Robespierre)  was  a  na- 
tionalist. He  would  not  rtek  the  counsels  of 
men  who  lor  a  generation  and  more  had  had 
ties  abroad,  even  though  those  ties  were  with 
foreign  Communist  Parties.  He  knew  that  a 
successful  war  can  be  fought  against  a  foreign 
Invader  only  on  the  basts  of  natriotlsm. 

There  Is  another  characteristic  of  revolu- 
tions. External  Interventions  always  ac- 
celers  te  their  eitremlsms.  as  they  pursue  and 
persecute  every  person  even  suspected  of 
foreign   sympathies  or  connections 

It  looks,  therefore,  as  though  It  were  best 
for  more  conservative  societies  to  let  revolu- 
tions run  their  course,  and  to  hold  aloof 
from  them,  not  rush  Into  them. 

In  Asia,  In  particular,  the  contemporary 
revolutions  are  a  combination  of  social  re- 
volt—accelerated by  sufferings  of  the  past 
war — and  national  revolt  from  centuries  of 
colonial  imperialism  aad  western  Inven- 
tion Lsm. 

If  w*  do  not  understand  the  British  atti- 
tude   toward   nonintervention    in   China,    It 


la  becmiM.  I  believe,  ««  have  not  shared 
the  tttttsh  czpertenos  In  Aaia. 

India  and  Palrtstan  have  been  kept,  with 
bowcver  tenuous  Ues.  within  tbe  British 
Ctnnmonwealth  and  out  of  tbe  Soviet  sphere 
of  influence,  only  because  Great  Britain  vol- 
untarily left  India  without  firing  a  shot. 
Suppoae  she  had  Insisted  on  her  "rights"  in 
India?  Is  It  possible  to  believe  that  men  like 
Mr.  Nehru  would  have  been  in  power  today? 
On  tbe  contrary,  the  power  would  have 
passed  to  revolutionary  leaders  who  would 
immediately  have  been  supported  by  the  So- 
viet Unlcm.  It  wotild  be  a  supreme  Irony 
if  tlie  United  States,  by  repelling  aggression 
in  Aela — actually  by  intervening  In  a  civil 
and  revolutionary  war — should  only  succeed 
in  driving  India  and  Pakistan  out  of  the 
Brltlah  Commonwealth. 

In  Asia  the  Soviet  Union  has  acted  with 
great  adeptness.  Stalin  is  supporting  Asian 
nationalisms,  while  the  policy  of  the  U.  N. 
bloc,  led  by  the  United  States,  has  been  to 
support  In tcmational  intervention.  I  cannot 
see  bow  this  can  have  any  other  result 
than  further  to  solldtfy  the  national  spirit 
with  the  revolutionary  order. 

U.  N.  Internationalism  cannot,  at  this  stage 
oi  history,  exercise  any  pulling  force  upon 
countries  animated  by  a  furious  revolution- 
ary, nationalist  and  anti-Western  spirit. 
The  one  thing  that  would  certainly  tighten 
and  prolong  the  Russian  domination  of 
China  wotild  be  a  war  in  China  between  the 
West  and  the  Red  government.  For  this 
reaaon  alone  tbe  war  in  Korea  has  been 
wholly  in  the  Soviet  Interest. 

As  for  Europe,  the  thought  that  It  could 
be  saved  for  any  order  of  liberty  and  law 
by  another  war  fought  on  its  soil  cannot  be 
entertained  by  anyone  with  a  political  mind. 
Another  war  would  break  down  the  last 
remnants  of  poUtlcal,  social,  and  economic 
order,  already  undermined  by  the  last  war, 
and  r^ardless  ol  the  machinations  of  tbe 
European  Communist  Parties. 

Military  minds  can  figure  out  how  a  war 
can  be  won — that  is  tbelr  training  and  busi- 
ness. But  they  have  never  been  able  to 
envision  the  social,  economic,  and  poUtlcal 
consequences  of  even  a  victorious  war. 

Thla  covmtry.  during  the  whole  Truman 
administration,  has  been  far  too  much  un- 
der tbe  domination  of  military  and  strate- 
gical thinking,  and  terribly  lacking  In  both 
historical  sense  and  political  Imagination. 
War  never  creates  the  conditions  for  a 
serene  and  reasonable  social  and  political 
order.  It  la,  fca-  Instance,  possible  that  an- 
other war  would  result  In  the  overthrow  of 
the  Stalinist  regime.  But  It  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  it  would  result  in  tbe  kind  of 
social  order  we  should  like  to  sec.  The  more 
probable  result  would  be  ungovernable  an- 
archy. 

This  I  write  down  In  this  year  of  decision 
in  a  plea  for  a  more  cautious  and  prudent 
foreign  policy.  Revolution  is  not  stopped  by 
war.  War  is  the  culture  in  which  It  flour- 
ishes. 


Tnoaaa's  "Ain>ork'' 


must  still  be  apprcnred.  and  If  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  falls  to  re> 
more  this  Item  from  the  bin  I  will  cer- 
tainly offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
to  do  sc. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the 
continued  gou8ln«  of  the  taxpayers  that 
is  being  approved  by  Congress  under  the 
guise  of  defense.  It  is  a  shoddy  and 
unthinkable  deal,  as  well  described  In  the 
following  editorial  from  the  August  14 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Tribxme: 
Tbcmam's   "AmrcmM." 

Tucked  away  in  an  aiipropriatlon  bill  caU- 
Ing  fen-  $5,750,000,000  In  *^illtary  constmo- 
tion"  U  an  item  of  •19.000.000  to  expand  the 
airport  at  Grandview,  tn  Jackaon  County,  Mo. 
Or&ndvlew  waa  tbe  home  of  Mr.  Truman's 
mother;  Jackaon  County  Is  his  bailiwick; 
and  the  small  field  at  the  town  U  used  prin- 
cipally to  receive  tbe  Prealitential  airplane 
on  fiying  visits  to  the  old  stamping  ground. 

Grandview  has  not  tbe  slightest  strategio 
Importance,  but  the  ocmtlnental  air  com- 
mand, which  has  the  Air  Rational  Ouard 
under  its  direction,  has  annoonccd  plans  to 
remove  Its  beadquarten  from  Mltcbd  Field. 
Long  Island,  to  this  community.  U  Grand- 
view  weren't  associated  wltb  Triiman.  no- 
body woiild  ever  have  beard  at  tbe  place  or 
considered   it. 

If  a  hayseed  Congrtesman  succeeded  in 
dragging  down  tlB.OOOJXlO  for  the  old  bouM 
town,  he  would  feel  Justified  In  taking  a  few 
bows  around  the  cracker  barrel.  Bat,  some- 
bow,  dulled  as  the  sensltlTlty  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  to  spoils  pfdltics,  tbey 
dont  quite  expect  this  sort  of  thing  from  « 
President.  They  ought  to  know  tbelr  maa 
belter.    Truman's  favorite  dish  la  pork. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aufnist  IS.  1951 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
unsuccessful  in  stoppiiuK  the  authoriza- 
tion of  a  $19,019,000  Federal  hand-out 
for  the  consti'uction  of  a  huge  airport 
at  Grandview.  Mo.,  this  flght  is  not  yet 
over.    An  appropriation  for  tliis  purpose 


Tkc  Host  S«cccssl«l  War  on  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REBAARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HIU 

or  cotxAASo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Auinut  IS.  195 1 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude in  the  Rxcou  Interpretation  and 
Comments  taken  from  Economic  Trend 
Line  Studies,  and  written  tty  Chester  D. 
Tripp. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
in  which  the  idea  is  developed  that  war 
In  the  eighteenth  centtiry  was  more  or 
less  decisive,  somebody  won  or  somebody 
lost.  But  it  seems  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury nobody  wins  a  war,  not  even  those 
who  come  out  on  top. 

The  war  in  Korea  would  be  a  typical 
example  of  what  Mr.  Tripp  is  concerned 
with  in  t^js  essay.  How  can  you  win  a 
war  when  you  place  on  the  backs  of  the 
winners,  not  only  the  cost  of  the  war. 
but  the  cost  of  reiiabilitatlon  of  the 
country  losing  the  war. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 
UrrszmeraTioif  akd  Comcnrr 
(By  (fester  D.  Tripp) 
TKX  HOST  stTCcxscrtn.  waa  oh  bbcosd 

I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Johnson  who  observed 
that  the  major  part  rf  written  history  up  to 
bis  time  Involved  telling  tbe  story  of  strug- 
gles. We  refer  to  tbeae  as  wars.  This  la 
really  a  strange  situation  because  the  mar* 
civUlied  man  becomes,  tbe  more  be  uc- 
compUshes  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  war- 
fare  and  these  accomplishments  should  have 


i*! 
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aa  tvcr  iactiiint  pUe«  in  bUtortc*!  refer- 


Tb*  eaoapAcuooB  place  ttiat  tbe  •torr  <)f 
vaitare  Awumea  la  taistorr  o^T  ^m  due  to 
Its  tpcctaculw  »*pecxt  As  >  rui«  vmrs  bar« 
becD  djnxiaic  azi^  decl^tre.  and  n  t«  probably 
aaelir  to  vrtt*  and  ratd  about  them  tn«n 
^nmf  of  the  alow  abetract  derelopmenu  that 
liaTO  etolred  frotn  th*  sptntual  side  oi  man. 
•T«n  tJioi^b  ib^y  *e«in  iua<ii  men  tall  t  muc»i 
mor*  taxportant  thMxx  tbe  use  o(  the  batt>>ax 
or  tbt  v«chine  gun. 

Up  to  th«  etjbteentli  century  or  Joh.ison  s 
tlske.  w&r  was  BKire  or  less  decisive — some- 
bod7  voD  and  aoraebody  lost — and  t^<e  stream 
<rf  hlatory  »aa  tbereby  diverted.  However,  if 
«c  eaa  JxtHf  by  the  tventletb  century  ex- 
perteacc.  nobody  wtns  a  war.  even  the  group 
oa  top  loMa.  This  has  be«n  true  of  late  and 
vlU  probably  be  laore  true  from  nov  on  un- 
las  tta*  type  ai  tools  of  warfare  can  be 
radlcaUT  chaacMl.  and  it  may  be  that  such 
a  ebac^c  la  taklac  place  withoiit  our  realiz- 
toflt. 

Aa  one  renews  the  development  of  war- 
fart,  he  la  Uapreaaed  with  the  fact  tliat  ail 
the  rcttDfloaents  are  attained  by  increasing 
tu  Tk^Doe  and  that  when  Tlolence  leaches 
a  ecrtatn  point,  general  devastation  Is  the 
leeult.  Tbe  man  with  the  flrat  stone  mace 
bad  a  big  adTantage  over  an  tinarmed  op- 
poaaol,  bat  Xbm  bow  and  arrow  and  the  spear 
"  made  tbe  a»ce  ratber  obaolete.  Srery  form 
nt  oMinae  baa  cvolTed  tocne  method  of  de- 
faiM*  tbat  pi  ufi'Mslvely  Increaaad  tbe  tIo- 
Imoa  and  tbe  cost.  The  bow  and  arrow  gave 
way  to  tbe  cro— d  bow.  the  croaaed  bow  to 
black  powder,  acd  black  powder  to  TIT:  the 
mTrfIt-  Ifm^r f  rtBe  waa  sii&piy  an  ancestor 
Of  tbe  *r***»«~-  gun:  and  finally  the  use  erf 
mtamtc  oMinr.  for  the  nxxneat  at  leact.  has 
I  le|ifieil  tbe  rftT**'* 

It  la  ttteraJly  true  that  from  now  on  no 
Batlon  can  better  ttaelf  by  fighting  a  major 
war.  Tbe  derastatlon  that  can  be  cause<t 
OB  boCb  liita  oould  cancel  out  the  progress 
of  tbe  past  btuidrette  of  years.  We  have  liter- 
ally reaebad  a  point  where  warfare  must  be 
abaadooed  as  a  aacans  ot  settling  a  contro- 
ome  new  technique  will  have  to  be 
tbat  could  do  something  toward 
tbe  frightful  expense  of  m.odem 
•onfllet. 

It  la  la  tba  realm  of  stich  developments 
tbat  perrhanrt  our  enemy  Is  working,  per- 
feetlag  ■mf^***»*"g  new  tbat  may  be  in- 
finltaly  nor*  potent  than  even  atomic  energy. 
I  rtfcr  to  tba  undeclared  war  and  the  subtle 
tKbBkpMa  tiiat  go  with  waging  It. 

It  baa  teally  dawned  on  the  American 
people  tbat  we  are  in  tbe  midst  of  a  serloxis 
strvfSl*  «ttb  tba  Bnartans  It  Is  not  a  strug. 
git  tbat  started  last  nxntb  or  last  year,  but 
tt  baa  bata  growinf  axire  serloua  and  more 
wldHpcaad  atnea  tbe  eloee  of  World  War  II. 
Tba  lattrwritv  tblng  about  it  Is  that  the 
BoHtaaa  ratber  reellstlrally  recognise  the 
facts  and  bave  been  pointing  out  in  their 
plodleals  aad  ia  tbelr  speeches  that  all 
tbay  bava  to  do  Is  give  tbe  hated  capltallsta 
ttBM  ^"Migftt  and  tbey  will  defeat  tbemaelves 
by  tbair  ova  sflorts.  It  la  tbelr  open  claim 
tbat  wfeSB  our  great  capitalist  economy  be- 
eaaaaa  saAelentty  eocgeeted  and  Involved 
la  iiMliilJiiitiiisiil.  tbat  «e  will  collapse  of 
ova  valgbt  and  tben  the  world  will  be 
for  ft  rapid  spieed  of  free  democracy 
from  tba  BiiMlin  plolat  o€  vlev. 

It  tmtmm  to  bm  tbat  tbere  is  much  to  be 
Hbt  te  MVIMrt  ot  tbe  Busstan  tbasls.    ReU- 
:  w  are  distorting  our  economy 
f.  W9  are  Uqtildatlng  our  strength 
BTtbods.  while  tbe  Rus- 
fo  Mt  plftftBC  Q*  Uke  a  flab  oa  a  Une 
for  tbo  dor  ot  esbaustlon  to  eome  to 

B  li  MltalBly  s  tact  today  tbat  we  are  es- 

fintMflo  iCort  and  treasure  on  a 

of  wfara.  wblle  to  dau  the  Sua- 


slans  have  no*  lost  a  single  man  and  very 
Uttle  equipment  In  addition,  they  are 
clearly  master*  i{  the  situation  becau.'ie  tiifv 
are  In  a  position  t.i  nee<i'.«"  us  m  h-.C:  \  d  ztvi 
other  dlrectjor.s  wner^  again  iherf  w  u.d  t«? 
no  relation  between  our  pBfcrts  iiiicl  ex;.».-"..»>e 
compared  with  tbeir  o»n 

Is  this  ail  Just  an  accident  ir  he. f^  :;  <^v 
vrtth  realistic  runr'.nc  deve:c!>ed  a  rccl-.r. ;qiii> 
that  mar  be  alt.->ce:h!»r  ;i,s  Un;>'-r'.»r.*  i-s  t  h" 
best  eSorts  put  ou:  br  ,'Ur  scier.tiflr  br.iii'.s 
and  our  enormi  us  indJ*TriaI  e.^Mblish- 
ments  It  may  t>e  ihAX  tfcev  t\i'.\\-  rei.i.'e 
that  the  further  »-e  e  ;  m  -.ochnlciil  war:.ire 
the  more  expensive  it  gets  ar.d  th.^t  the  anti- 
dote from  now  on  is  goin;:  *:>  be  ;r-  ''n*'  rpi'.:-n 
of  mectaJ  actlTlties  which  i::\-  y.:e  :\  ^  "x! 
deal  of  trau:;ir.K  but  verv  iitiJe  expenditure  ■'. 
enerey  I:  might  be  lluere^Tlnl:  i"  trv  '■■  np- 
pralse  what  their  ne^a  techniques  irt"  v:  1 
to  put  some  smai;  part  if  the  ei.  rrr.  us 
energy  and  resources  that  «e  are  p. lUrlng 
Into  the  conflict  into  tryir.g  to  comb, it  it  m 
kind 

In  many  ways  thev  have  an  aciv:int.:.:e  no 
matter  what  we  di  They  are  usinkt  e.pry 
chance  they  can  find  tu  muster  thp  !i;:M- 
rance.  mlfery.  and  dissatisfaction  m  the 
world  for  the  benefit  cf  their  cau.se.  At  first 
thought  this  seems  to  be  a  difficult  thine  to 
combat  and  our  reaction  to  date  has  been 
to  try  to  remove  the  misery  and  poverty  of 
life  by  Improving  the  standards  of  the  whole 
world.  This,  however,  on  the  face  if  it  is  .i 
program  Involving  centuries,  no:  years  <'r 
months,  and  for  6  percent  of  the  w.rld  s 
population  to  tr>-  to  straighten  out  the  -ther 
M  percent  to  a  point  where  they  are  satis- 
fied with  their  condition,  is  a  iittle  t.o 
foolish  to  consider  However,  it  is  siniply 
perfect  from  the  Russian  point  of  \  lew 

Their  next  most  important  tool  us  I  see  1*, 
Is  their  organization  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  which  is  certainly  w.  rld-.vule 
and  which  effectively  contacts  the  cla.ss  f 
people  that  couid  rally  to  their  cause 
There  Is  a  fair  smatterlnf  of  communism 
everywhere  in  the  world  but  there  is  a 
mighty  small  smattering  of  free  enterprise 
In  Russia  where  all  the  forms  of  freedom  are 
legal  enemies  of  the  state  For  the  tirne 
being  It  Is  the  greatest  disBdvant,ige  '  >  iiir 
cause  that  subversion  can  be  practiced  rn'her 
o;>enly  in  all  democratic  areas  but  ,suh-.er- 
sion  of  our  type  Is  not  tolerated  f  ^r  a  niinu'e 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain.  The  mere 
fact  such  a  situation  exists  pnunts  t  >  .ne  .f 
the  great  weaknesses  of  democrat  y — our 
gieat  belief  In  individual  liberty  Is  one  if 
our  great  liabilities  in  combating  what  I  am 
Inclined  to  refer  to  as  really  m<xlern  warfare 
Before  we  get  through  we  may  be  forced  V> 
compromise  with  our  democratic  aspiratl  i:;s. 
and.  In  a  controversy  of  this  kind  insist  in 
bilateral  arrangements  as  far  as  free  speech 
or  individual  freedom  Is  concerned 

I  think  It  is  a  fair  statement  that  fr  m 
now  on  no  nation  can  Indulge  In  tlie  luxury 
of  old  fashioned  warfare  violence  wrh  ut 
ruin  following  in  its  wake  In  additi  >n  to 
the  damage  that  weapons  can  do  t.i  jur  cc- 
nomlc  and  social  organization  which  h.ive 
taken  centuries  to  build,  a  present -dnv  w.ir 
can  absolutely  bankrupt  a  natt  >n  wi'.hi::  a 
short  period  of  years  The  ijreat  middle 
Class,  which  the  English  and  oursclvrs  lure 
up  to  now  put  such  weight  on  tlic  clasa 
which  Is  the  backbone  ot  any  dcm-cratlc 
practice  will  be  eliminated,  as  its  savings 
and  Its  security  go  glimmering  as  a  result  of 
exhaustive  taxation  and  deficit  .spcnrhng. 

The  whole  structure  of  what  we  consider 
important  may  dlsappeiu"  for  centuri>s  ?> 
come.  We  have  the  best  scientific  trurt  m 
tbe  cotuitry  working  on  new  lnve.it •.■n.i  of 
destruction  and  mobilizing  the  n.< m.i  ir 
producing  them.  but.  outside  of  EC.\  and  the 
tTolce  of  America,  we  are  doing  !•.::;■.  w  u-ss 
|han    nothir.g    to    show    our    less    f   rtuuitd 


brethren  around  about  the  world  what  our 
type  <jf  S(Klal  organization  might  do  for 
them.     I  know  at  the  best  the  problem  would 

bt>  1  difficult  one  but  It  Is  not  an  Impossible 
one  I  cannot  feel  that  the  idea  would  take 
n.'  re  brains  than  to  build  an  atomic  bomb 
hu-  it  Aould  take  more  patience,  more  wls- 
d  m,  Mud  more  understanding  of  the  other 
I'.':'.'  w  s  problems. 

There  are  scjme  serious  reasons  to  believe 
thai  i'  dem  K^racy  is  eventually  to  be  saved, 
si'nie  new  types  ot  weapons  will  have  to  be 
nuide  effective,  and,  If  we  can  judge  by  the 
Rus.sians  siiccess  to  date,  these  weapons 
will  be  more  Involved  with  the  subtleties  of 
ti-.p  l-.umaii  mind  than  with  Inventions  of 
Ue>r.-uo'i  II  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
!  'cl  !v  riie  Russians  are  waging  the  most  suc- 
(i-.--: ul  w,\r  m  history,  successful  because  of 
lus  limited  ci>st  in  men  and  material,  suc- 
cessful beiuiuse  it  does  not  of  necessity  carry 
In  r.s  tr;ii:;  Its  own  destruction. 
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William  N.  OatU 


EJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or   INDIANA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  from  the  Madison 
County  I  Ind.  >  Industrial  Union  Council 
in  behalf  of  William  N.  Oatis: 

Whereas  Indiana's  native,  William  Oatls.  is 
now  imprisoned  by  the  Communist  Govern- 
ment of  Czechoslovakia;   and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  his  conviction  Is  a 
fraud,   and 

Whereas  we  have  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
we  the  Madison  County  Industrial  Union 
Council  (ClOi  do  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tion and  resolve  that  we  favor  any  action 
necessary  to  be  taken  by  our  Government 
t  facilitate  and  expedite  the  immediate  re- 
lea.se  of  William  Oatls:  Be  It 

/v'UoUfd.  That  the  fraudulent  conviction 
if  this  courageous  newspaperman  Is  a  threat 
to  the  frefdom  of  all  men  and  uncompro- 
iTiisi.ug  and  militant  action  must  be  taken  by 
our  itaders.   be  It  further 

Rftolit-d.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
f  ^rwarded  to  the  two  Indiana  Senators  and 
the  United  States  Representatives  from  the 
Fifth  Indiana  District,  the  President  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  Philip  Murray,  president  of 
national  CIO.  and  Neal  W.  Edwards,  presi- 
dei.t  of  Indiana  State  ludtistrial  Union  Coun- 
cil. CIO 

Dallas  W.  Sells, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Vfterani'  Home  Loan  Guaraoty 
Entitlement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  Nrw  Yc-aK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr    JAVITS.     Mr.   Speaker.  In   con- 
nection   with    the   amendment   on   the 


captioned  subject  that  I  proposed  to- 
day to  S.  349,  the  Defense  Housing  Act, 
two  letters  were  mentioned  in  the  debate. 
They  refer  to  H.  R.  1014,  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced  January    la^t    to   accomplish 
the  objective  of  my  amendment.    The 
text  of  these  letters  is  appended  hereto: 
VrrctANS  or  Pokeion 
Waks  or  THE  UKma)  States. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1951 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Jattts, 

Hcnise  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Me.  jATrrs:  This  is  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  February  23,  1951,  and  en- 
closures, in  reference  to  H.  R-  1014,  your 
b'll  to  amend  the  Serrlcemen's  Readjustment 
Act  cf  1944  with  respect  to  the  guaranteeing 
of  home  loans. 

The  objective  appears  to  be  highly  meri- 
torious and  although  we  have  no  national 
encampment  mandate  on  the  subject,  it  Is 
tjelleved  our  national  legislative  committee 
will  authorize  this  ofBce  to  support  your  bill. 
Your  correspondence  ts  being  kept  before 
m»  for  further  attention  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  and  commending  you  for  your 
efTorts  to  liberalize  the  extstinilaw  and  regu- 
lations governing  home  loans,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Omae  B.  Ketchxtm. 

I>trector. 

Disabled  Aicericaw  Vetebans, 
Wiishington,  D.  C.  March  27.  1951. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Congkessman  jAvrrs:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  relative  to  H.  R.  1014.  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  346  of  the  Seventy-eightli  Con- 
gress, I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  advise  you 
that  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  will 
sup>port  this  legislation. 

■WTiUe  wo  have  not  received  any  corre- 
spondence from  veterans  relative  to  thia 
subject,  we  do  feel  that  the  Congrese  In- 
tended the  veteran  should  have  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  $7,500  entitlement,  under 
section  500  of  Public  Law  346,  even  though 
he  may  have  used  a  portion  of  such  entitle- 
ment In  a  previous  loan. 

If    and    when   hearings    are    held    on    thia 
measure  by  the  Veterans'  AlTairs  Cojoimlttee 
the  DAV  will  appear  In  support  of  It. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Francis  M.  Sttllivaw. 
National  Legislative  Director. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  W.VSHXNGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  OJTTED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  16,  1951 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News  of  today,  which  bears 
the  title  "Ridgways  Firm  Stand.'  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

This  editorial  calls  to  mind  a  state- 
ment I  was  privileged  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject The  Puzzle  of  Korea,  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Association  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  on  July  19.  1951.  There 
are  some  observations  in  this  statement 
which,  in  the  light  of  what  is  and  is  not 
now  taking  place  in  Korea,  may  be  of 


Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  those  who  are  conwmed  that  they 
consider  the  conditions  which  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  on  Jime  29  resolved 
shotild  be  mt3t  before  any  cease-fire  was 
agreed  to  on  or  about  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  What  was  a  tragic  situation 
when  the  Korean  cease-fire  talks  began 
has  beeome  more  tragic  with  the  passing 
of  each  day. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  to  the  Washington  State  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  be 
printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  PtTzzLE  or  Kossa 
(By  U.  S.  Senator  Haeet  P.  Cau«) 
Mr.  Director -General  Giles.  Mr.  General 
Chairman  Sartorl,  members  of  the  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  and  Americans  all.  you  may 
take  as  being  a  happy  fact  that  I  was  deeply 
pleased  and  complimented  by  the  Invitation 
to  address  your  convention  here  In  Spokane. 
Tour  favor  has  la-ought  me  home,  It  permit* 
me  to  join  with  an  order  whose  principles 
and  membership  are  noted  throughout  the 
country  for  ouUtandlng  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism, and  this  favor  oSers  me  an  opporttinlty 
to  discuss  with  you  the  puzzle  of  Korea. 

There  was  In  your  written  invitation  a 
paragraph  which  was  particularly  appealing 
to  me.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Moose 
lodge  Is  Intensely  antlcommunistlc.  It  was 
emphasised  that  your  meml)ers  belong  to  all 
parties  except  the  Communist  Party  and 
that  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  national 
convention  several  years  ago.  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party  automatically  causes 
any  Individual  to  be  Immediately  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  the  Moose.  By  this  action, 
you  have  gl\en  full  evidence  of  your  con- 
viction that  Communist  aggression  seeks 
only  to  destroy  and  devour  freedom  and  fre« 
Institutions  throughout  the  world.  It  la 
good  to  be  In  the  company  of  those  who 
recognlEe  the  enemy  by  his  intentions  and 
are  determined  to  stop  that  aggressor  what- 
ever the  cost  and  sacrifices  may  Ije. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  accurately 
define  tonight  what  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations  are  end*avorlng  to  ac- 
complish in  Korea.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate's  Armed  Serv-lces  Committee.  I 
do  not  know.  All  that  any  of  us  presently 
know  is  that  the  aUled  supreme  commander 
In  Korea  is  conducting  consultations  with 
the  enemy  supreme  commander  In  Kaesong, 
which  may  lead  to  a  cease-fire,  to  be  followed 
by  an  armistice  that  may  result  in  a  peacs 
treaty.  If  or  when  a  peace  treaty  has 
reached  the  stase  where  it  ought  to  be  rati- 
fied, no  one  yet  knows  to  whom  that  treaty 
will  l>e  offered  for  study  and  ratification.  I 
ne«^  not  remind  you  that  after  13  months  of 
war.  the  United  States  has  never.  t>y  consti- 
tutional means,  acknowledged  that  a  war 
exists.  I  do  not  understand  why  a  major 
war  should  be  undertaken  without  congres- 
sional sanctf'jn  and  then  t>e  concluded  by 
having  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ratify 
a  peace  treaty. 

If,  by  way  of  argument,  we  assume  that 
the  peace  treaty  In  question  Is  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
and  ratification,  then  we  must  assume  that 
any  war  of  the  future  In  which  America 
may  be  engaged  will  be  started,  managed, 
won  or  lost,  and  concluded  without  any 
participation  by  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government.  To  me,  this  ts  a  prepos- 
terous and  suicidal  jaroepect  but  this  pros- 
pect Is  a  definite  possibility.  You  have 
previously  heard  almost  nothing  about  this 


serloua  and  complex  qtMstlon.  Tet  tt 
stands  out  as  on*  of  ths  str&ngs  and  be- 
wildering factors  m  the  puzBle  called  Koreft. 
On  June  29  oar  suprems  ooounandcr, 
General  Rldgway,  as  gallant  and  able  an 
officer  as  Uvea,  (^ered  to  negotiate  an  armis- 
tice with  the  Communist  commander  aboaxd 
a  Danish  hospital  ship  in  Wonsan  Hart>ar. 
This  offer  was  approved  by  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  fighting  In  Korea. 

On  July  2,  the  North  KcR-eans  and  Chinese 
Communists  accepted  via  Radio  Pelplng.  tbe 
United  Nations  proposal  for  a  meeting  to 
disctiss  a  truce.  The  Communists  Ignored 
the  stiggestton  to  meet  at  Wonsan.  and  In- 
stead proposed  that  the  meeting  be  held  In 
the  area  of  Kaesong.  south  ot  the  thirty - 
eighth  parallel. 

On  July  3,  without  a  single  word  of  ob- 
jection, the  Allies  agreed  to  Red  proposals 
that  ceaae-fire  talks  open  July  10  at  Kaesong. 
In  my  considered  view,  the  Allies,  by  ac- 
cepting the  enemy's  terms  as  to  place  and 
time,  gave  to  that  enemy  an  unlimited 
propagan^'ji  advantage  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  and  as  a  result  of  which  millions 
and  millions  of  Individuals  in  the  Par  East 
are  convinced  that  the  free  forcf»  were  re- 
quired to  wave  the  white  flag  of  surrender 
and  forced  to  sue  for  an  annistlce.  Only  a 
limitation  on  time  keeps  me  from  ade- 
quately defining  the  evil  results  to  flow  from 
our  un\rtlllngnes8  to  demand  that  the  enemy 
meet  with  us  on  a  neutral,  nonbelligerent 
vessel. 

I  must  tell  you  this  about  Kaesong  and 
why  It  waa  strategically  advantageous  to 
the  enemy  for  discussions  to  be  held  in  that 
enemy-controlled  city.  Late  In  the  fotir- 
teenth  century  In  Kaesong — then  the  flour- 
ishing capital  of  the  ancient  Koryu  King- 
dom— tbe  ruling  dynasty  was  brought  to  an 
atJTupt  end  by  a  coup  d'etat  which  was  trig- 
gered by  the  assassination  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. While  crossing  the  beautiful  stone 
Sunjook  Bridge  late  one  night,  the  Prime 
Minister  was  treacherously  waylaid  and 
stabbed  to  death,  his  blood  seeping  ovei  the 
stones  of  the  bridge.  To  present  times,  ttim 
Sunjook  Bridge  mysteriously  turns  red  oc- 
casionally, and  Koreans  will  tell  you  that  tt 
always  liecomes  crimson  when  traitors  and 
evil-doers  are  loose  in  the  land.  If  the  Sun- 
jook Bridge  stlU  stamds  in  the  rubbled  city 
of  Kaascng.  wlU  It  turn  red  again  during 
the  cea£e-flre  negotiations? 

Ironically,  it  waa  in  the  Kaesong  area  that 
the  ciBclals  of  the  Ill-fated  United  State«- 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Joint  Commission  met  to  arrange 
the  futile  unification  conferences  held  In 
SeotJl  and  Pyongyang  during  1946  and  1947. 
Soviet  Intransigence  durir^  thoee  meetlnga 
prohibited  any  settlement  and  resulted  only 
In  the  thickening  of  the  Iron  curtain  at  the 
thirty-eighth  parallel.  It  is  a  bitter  co- 
incidence that  It  was  also  near  Kaesong  that 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea 
sought  m  vain  to  cross  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  Into  North  Korea  in  194«  for  the 
purpose  of  hold'ng  and  supervising  Nation- 
wide, free  elections. 

You  have  often  heard  t;he  Korean  conflict 
defined  as  being  a  "pohce  action."  From 
the  day  this  Improper  label  was  first  used. 
informed  Amerlcaiis  have  bitterly  opposed 
Its  application  to  a  war  which  is  today  the 
fourth  largest  In  our  Nation's  history.  Total 
casualties  on  twth  sides  exceeded  1.000,000 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  American  battle 
and  nonbsttle  casualties  approximated  150.- 
000  In  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  total 
casualties  In  the  first  12  months  were  greater 
than  the  combined  totals  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican 
War.  and  the  Spanish  American  War. 

On  June  27,  1951.  several  days  after  Jacob 
Malik,  a  Russian  spokesman,  proposed  dis- 
cussions "tjetween  the  belligerents  for  a 
cease-fire  and  an  armistice  providing  for 
the  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces  from  tbe 
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HUitj  ttgUth  pmUcl."  our  Aacertcan  8«cre> 
twy  at  Btmtm  tfWttfHI  bcfon  your  Houm  a( 
■■pnaHBtBttTW  to  urf«  ap(>roTal  of  Um 
•datiUMnCtan*!  tt.500.000.000  forelcn  mUl- 
tary  »i»«<  •coDomle-aM  profrMn  tor  next 
fmr.  B»  MM  tt  rmuOns  United  NatloDS 
pottey  to  mnUj  Koraa.  It  pontMc.  Hat  not 
by  ■iiiMil  fore*.  Tbc  Secretary  «uted  tlut 
tt  tba  Oilnia*  CommunteU  bad  not  Inter- 
vened In  tlM  var.  th-*  campaJfn  dtrectcd  by 
Oencnl  MacArtbor  probably  would  ha^c  re- 
sulted in  the  ui&ificauon  of  Kortb  and  South 
Korea.  la  tbla  tettlBPony  tb«  Secretary  of 
State  MM  naorc.  He  declared  that  ending 
tbe  war  akmc  tba  thlrty-el^th  parallel 
«DUM  eaiwOtvte  a  United  Nations  victory. 

It  la  not  poalblc  tor  me  to  reconcile  thu 
attitude  of  tlM  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
United  MatlODB  declaratk>n  of  October  7. 
1960.  tbat  t2M  goal  of  the  free  members  of 
tbc  United  Hmzkona  waa  a  uoUled.  Independ- 
ent, and  denocrattc  Korea.  This  reaolutlon 
was  approved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  M 
to  7  tmt  not  untU  the  United  Natkms  had 
eraated  a  ww«t)Wirf  conunand  in  Kivea  last 
July  and  dlreetcd  tt  to  carry  out  our  politi- 
cal miwlrm  by  military  means.  Military 
TuaaTis  were  not  authorised  and  employed 
until  poUtteal  dtaciOBlons  and  diplomatic 
efforts  directed  at  unifying  Korea  had  broken 
down  and  failed  utterly  after  years  of  effort. 

I  find  It  Impoaaible  to  reconcile  recent 
statamwits  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State  wttb 
what  our  PraaMant  saM  to  the  Nation  aft  r 
be  bad  returned  from  talking  with  General 
MaeArtliar  on  Waka  Island  last  October. 
Tbe  naalilRit  said,  from  San  Francisco. 
OB  October  17: 

*^e  talked  about  the  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  *unlfVsd.  Independent,  democratic' 
fovemmeat  In  that  country  in  atxordance 
with  the  reaolutlon  of  tbe  General  Assembly 
of  tbe  United  Nations.  It  has  been  our 
policy  ever  since  World  War  II  to  achieve 
tbeae  results  for  Korea.  Our  sole  purpoee 
la  Korea  la  to  establish  peace  and  Inde- 
pendence. Our  troops  will  stay  there  only 
so  kwg  am  tbcy  are  needed  by  tbe  United 
NattODS  for  that  purpoee  The  only  victory 
«•  aeak  Is  tbe  vletary  of  peace.  Tbe  United 
MattoOB  la  Korea  are  making  spectacalar 
1SIH.IIMS  The  North  Korean  Communists 
stUI  refuse  to  acknowledge  tbe  authority  of 
tbe  United  Nations.  Tbe  United  Nations 
foroea  are  growing  In  stren^b  and  are  now 
far  supartor  to  tbe  forces  which  oppose 
Vbem.  Tbe  power  of  tbe  Korean  Com- 
munists  to  resist  effectively  will  soon  be  at 
an  end." 

An  of  this  teOs  us  plainly  that  for  some 
months  after  the  Korean  war  began.  It  was 
tbe  determination  of  the  United  Nations  to 
provide  whatever  forces  might  be  required 
to  restosw  unity  and  freedom  to  Korea.  Tou 
never  beard  of  a  propoeed  or  Intended  armu- 
tlee  at  or  about  tbe  thirty-eighth  parallel 
until  tbe  nature  and  character  of  tbe  Korean 
eoofflet  bad  been  changed  following  tbe 
entry  at  tbe  Bad  Cblneee  aggressor  Into  that 
var. 

What  pujKles  me  ir  why  we  free  people 
age  one  kind  <tf  war  against  one 
In  Korea  and  another  kind  of  war 
tnnther  aggmiesor  In  Korea.  Like 
ty  another  Amaricaa,  I  tbotigbt  In  the 
baglnnnn.  and  babeve  today,  that  our  de- 
aad  mission  was  to  restore  f  ree- 
to  an  of  Korea.  I  sbaU  not  forget  that 
ae-tblrd  of  our  preeent  80.000 
■  were  suffered  north  of  tbe 
thiity  ilgtitit  parallel.  Many  a  brave  and 
tvatsd  Amcnean,  and  allied  sol- 
la  bwrtad  and  will  remain  forever  above 


thiity-ltbtb  parallel  la  Korea  is  a 
to  many  an  American.     It  u 
a*  far  as  blatory  is  ocn- 
1f«  ousbt  to  talk  about  this  qiies- 
•boot  Korea  for  Just  a  Uttle  while, 
a  grant  reapaet.  a  greater  sympathy. 
undsi standing   of    and    for    the 


Koreans.  Were  I  to  do  nothing  mher  th;vn 
compliment  tbetr  patience,  faith  and  cour- 
age, and  define  what  the  Korean.s  be;ie\e 
must  l>e  eatabiisbed  t)*fore  any  pos.Mbic  peice 
treaty  U  ratified.  ihi.«:  would  conf  r.-.-"  \ 
constructive  contribution  I  would  (rUdly 
cross  the  count.'-y  to  make.  History  i.^  ".u.i  of 
forgotten  men.  forgotten  puri>.»es.  and  f  r- 
potten  principles  but  Kore.a  standi  "n  ttie 
brink  of  becoming  a  forgotten  nation  We 
are  so  likely  to  be  over-impressed  ir.d  de- 
luged by  the  admonition.4.  de<:larati'  :.;.  .':.d 
predictions  of  the  high  diplom.us  *h.'  :-or. e 
tbe  United  Nations  and  ur  aecrc-sr  >r  ene- 
mies that  we  are  inc'.ined  to  ignore  the  fee;- 
Ings  and  the  rights  tx>longmg  to  thc^e  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  whiise  nail'  ii  .stai.ci'^ 
In  danger  of  being  totally  devaaiated  ;'.:-d 
ruined  by  the  surging  tides  of  cattle  between 
the  beiUgerents 

Have  you  previously  been  told  that  K  rr;\ 
U  the  tweUih  Urgest  nation  m  thf  *  rid 
with  a  population  of  30CWX1.000'  Are  y  m 
aware  that  two-thirds  of  what  remains  \\i 
this  population  Is  south  of  the  thirty-euh-h 
parallei.  Do  you  knew  that  Korea  has  a 
recorded  history  of  some  42  centuries'  In 
all  of  these  more  than  4.(XX)  years  if  exist- 
ence, Korea  has  never  comm.itted  an  act  of 
aggression  north  of   the  Yalu   River 

In  1895,  the  Korean  Empress  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Japanese  and  the  Emperor  was 
Imprisoned.  In  1896.  the  Emperor  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  was  held  prl.si^iier  hy 
Japan,  escaped  and  tt>5k  refuee  In  the  R.is- 
slan  Legation.  The  Koreans  attempted  to 
set-up  a  new  form  of  zovernmei;t  under  the 
Influence  of  Russia  The  Japanese  about 
this  time,  offered  to  divide  Korea  wrh  Rus- 
sia and  the  thirty-eUhth  parallel  was  to 
be  the  dividing  line.  Both  Russia  and  Japan 
had  their  eyes  on  Korea  for  manv  year>  pri'T 
to  this  date,  each  bellevins  -hat  eventu.illy 
they  would  hold  all  of  Korea 

On  February  23.  1904.  tne  Korean  Em- 
peror was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Japan,  which  allowed  Japan  to  make 
Korea  a  base  of  opera:  un  atainst  Russia. 
In  return,  the  Japanese  dcflnitely  guar- 
anteed the  independence  and  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  Korean  state 

In  1905  under  the  p^ae  "reaty  between 
Russia  and  Japaji.  held  at  B.^rtamouth.  N  H  , 
Russia  then  insisted  on  the  territory  in 
Korea,  north  of  the  thirty-eighrh  parallel. 
Japan  havtnj?  won  the  war,  notwithst.cind- 
Ing  tbey  had  ofTered  to  make  this  deal  with 
Russia,  decided  that  RusiUi  wai  tu  have  no 
part  of  Korea. 

La  1919,  President  Wix;drow  Wil.s-  n  in  hi« 
14  points,  declared  that  all  nations  sliould 
have  the  right  to  self-determlnau;  ii.  Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee,  who  is  a  k:raduate  from 
Princeton  University,  was  a  very  cl  ise  and 
personal  friend  of  Presidei.r  Wilson.  The 
Koreans  believed  that  the  President  of  the 
Uuited  Stales  a-ould  hreaic  *he  shackles  of 
the  enslavement  of  the  Kjreau  people  by 
Japan. 

Though  we  remain  In  diubt  tonight  con- 
cerning the  terms  to  be  insisted  up"n  by  the 
United  Nations  bci^jre  any  cea;se-tire  arm.is- 
tlce.  or  peace  treaty  is  ai^reed  to.  w.e  ha%e 
no  doubts  concernir»g  what  the  Koreans  be- 
lieve are  fair  terms  to  justify  nope  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  On  June  29,  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly  unanimously  resolved  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  cease-fire  on  t  about 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  unless  fl. e  con- 
ditions were  met.     They  are 

1.  The  Chinese  CommunU.t8  mu.t  with- 
draw beyond  the  Korean  traditional  b  .und- 
ary  Into  Manchuria  without  causing  any 
ftirther  harm  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  civUlan  poptilatlon  of  North  Korea. 

3.  The  North  Korean  Cuniinunlsio  must 
be  disarmed. 

3.  The  United  Nations  must  agree  to  pre- 
vent any  third  power  from  giving  assi.st mce 
to  the  North  Korean  Communi^t^  militarily 
or  financially. 


4  The  ofBcial  representatives  of  the  Re- 
pub;  :c  c)f  Korea  shall  participate  in  any  In- 
trrna'ijnal  conference  or  meeting  which 
d.>cu!>.ses  or  Ci  nslders  any  phase  of  the  Ko- 
rc.ir.  problem. 

5  Nn  plan  or  program  or  course  of  ac- 
tl'  n  will  be  considered  as  having  any  legal 
effpct  which  conflicts  in  any  degree  with 
tiie  administrative  sovereignty  and  territo- 
rial integrity  of  Korea. 

In  my  view,  these  conditions  must  be  ac- 
r'^i'"f>d  If  there  i.s  ever  to  be  any  durable  or 
i.-.iik;  peare  in  the  Far  Eas;.  If  we  free 
pe.  pie  ret  use  to  demand  their  acceptance 
li'iw  ~iv  If  ue  fall  to  fight  to  impose  these 
C'  i.drions  on  the  aggre.ssor.  we  shall  merely 
pave  the  way  for  a  far  greater  future  dis- 
aster tnan  the  one  which  engages  our  at- 
tention now 

In  1943.  at  Cairo,  the  United  States  was 
one  &r>iong  other  nations  which  solemnly 
pledu'ed   tha'   Korea  must  be  set  free 

In  '948.  th<'  United  Nations  General  As- 
se.^lbl>  'eated  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Knrea  a.s  a  sovereign  nation. 

In  June  of  1950,  the  United  States  and 
the  free  members  of  the  United  Nations  set 
forth  upt^m  a  crusade  to  protect  the  integrity 
and  t<-i  restor*^  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  re- 
puh::i-  whi'h  those  nations  had  created 
only  several   years  before. 

It  was  this  manifestation  of  Christian 
f.iith  and  determination  which  caused  Gen- 
eri:  MacAr'hiir  to  say  to  the  Veterans  of 
F  reijn  Wars  last  August: 

"The  decision  of  our  President  on  June  27 
lighted  Into  flame  a  lamp  of  hope  through- 
out Asia  that  was  burning  toward  extinc~ 
tion.  It  marked  for  the  Far  East  the  focal 
and  turning  point  in  this  areas  struggle  for 
freedom.  It  swept  aside  in  one  great  monu- 
mental strrke  all  of  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
S'lphlstry  which  has  confused  and  deUided 
so  many  people  distant  from  the  actual 
scene." 

In  our  13  months  of  war,  the  free  nations 
won  a  war  a::alnst  the  North  Koreans  and 
have  reached  the  stage  of  no  contest  with 
the  Red  Chinese  M>:)re  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  Korea  has  been 
killed  or  maimed  or  Injured.  Korea  today 
Is  not  a  fit  place  in  which  to  live.  Its  cities 
and  towns  and  factories  have  been  demol- 
ished find  swept  away.  All  that  Korea  can 
look  forward  to  Is  an  opportunity  to  rebuild 
and  re-create  her  broken  Institutions  and 
bodies.  The.-^e  achievements  are  humanly 
possible  proMded  Korea  Is  given  a  chance 
to  reestablish  herself  as  a  sovereign  nation. 
Without  this  hope,  and  exnectation.  we  must 
not  believe  that  any  Korean  has  much  to 
live  for. 

Some  of  voju  may  recall  that  on  March 
24  19.51.  Gtneral  Mac.Vrthur  stated  that 
"Within  the  area  as  military  commander,  I 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  confer  in  the  field 
with  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  enemy 
f'  rce  m  an  earnest  effort  to  find  any  military 
meari.s  whereby  the  realization  of  the  politi- 
cal ol-jectives  of  the  United  Nations  In  Korea 
miiiht  be  accomplished  without  further 
bl'H.d.-hfd  ■ 

Tiie  .5t.<te  Department  subsequently  stated 
that  "Tiie  political  Issues  which  General 
M.u'Ar'hjr  h.is  stated  are  beyond  his  re- 
s', ■  'isibiiitv  as  a  field  commander,  and  are 
beltii:  deal'  with  In  the  United  Nations  and 
by  interaovernmental  consultations  " 

General  MacArthur  ofTered  to  meet  with 
the  enemy  because  he  was  operating  under 
orders  and  directives  which  would  actually 
prevent  him  from  seeking  to  accomplish  our 
political  objectives  through  military  means, 
as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do  In  the  early 
months  of  the  war. 

\s  lung  aco  as  late  December  of  1950,  Gen- 
eral Mu.\rthur  wa.s  advised  that  he  could 
ex!«ct  no  substantial  reinforcements  from 
the  United  States  and  no  additional  units  of 
tro.  ps  I'om  among  our  allies.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  wiifi  Instructed  to  fight  with  what  he 
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bad  and  to  expect  no  more.  He  was  likewise 
prohibited  from  tieing  tbe  maximum  sttlking 
power  at  bis  disposal  because  of  restrlcUans 
on  the  naval  and  air  arms  under  bis  ccan- 
mand.  • 

I  can  readily  understand  why  the  free 
forces  In  Korea  are  required  to  look  to  a 
cease  fire  or  armistice  to  carry  out  our  po- 
litical objective  in  Korea.  It  has  been  un- 
derstood for  a  long  time  that  tbe  free  forces 
would  not  be  fvovlded  with  either  the  per- 
sonnel or  the  equipment  and  materiel  re- 
quired to  crush  and  repel  the  aggressors  by 
military  means.  Under  tbeee  limitations  the 
accordion  war  In  Korea  could  go  on  indefi- 
nitely with  no  positive  decision  being 
reached  by  either  side.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Americans  and  our  friends  would 
be  required  to  continue  to  offer  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  futility.  One  must  be  puz- 
zled by  this  fact  that  America  has  long  been 
engaged  In  a  vicious  war  in  which  American 
forces  are  prevented  from  utilizing  tbelr  max- 
imum strength,  and  are  required  to  fight 
with   inadequate   numbers. 

This  being  clear,  I  shall  remain  puzzled 
all  of  my  life  over  the  fact  that  our  supreme 
commander  was  dismissed  for  having  offered 
to  discuss  a  p<»sible  truce  or  armistice  with 
the  enemy  military  commander,  while  those 
who  dismissed  him  waited  3  months  to  Jump 
at  the  first  opportimity  offered  by  a  Russian 
spokesman  to  seek  a  cease  fire  and  armistice 
in  the  field. 

If  there  is  a  way  to  call  off  the  killing 
in  Korea  while  making  certain  that  the  mis- 
sion which  took  the  free  nations  to  Korea 
Is  accomplished  then  we  want  to  stop  that 
killing  at  the  earliest  moment.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  sought  to  explore  this  opportunity 
3  months  ago.  Such  a  possible  opportunity 
Is  before  us  right  now.  Let  us  briefly  ex- 
amine it. 

As  I  see  the  possibilities,  one  of  three 
things  can  result  from  the  consultations 
being  held  now  In  Kaesong: 

The  first:  It  Is  possible  that  political  and 
diplomatic  means  will  be  employed  following 
the  cessation  of  military  activities  to  con- 
summate an  independent  and  unified  Korea. 
Our  Secretary  of  State  and  other  United 
Nations  members  have  stated  that  when  the 
actual  fighting  has  stopped,  "regulation 
channels  and  conferences"  could  then  be 
used  to  achieve  the  "political"  goals.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  not  a  single  word  has 
yet  been  said  by  any  responsible  American 
offlclal  or  allied  representative  concerning 
precisely  how,  when,  where,  or  with  whom 
such  poUtlcal  discussions  will  occur.  What 
are  our  political  plans?  How  can  they  be 
carried  out?  What  new  diplomatic  methods 
can  be  used  to  be  successful  this  time  where 
diplomatic  methods  have  failed  In  years  gone 
by?  The  free  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions attempted  repeatedly  before  the  war 
began  to  negotiate  with  the  Communists  on 
the  political  level  for  a  unified  and  inde- 
pendent Korea.  Every  attempt,  when  rea- 
son and  high  principle  were  used  as  weapons, 
failed. 

The  Communist  aggressors  are  not  likely 
to  give  ground  politically  while  they  remain 
In  a  position  of  diplomatic  strength.  They 
must  recognlae  as  signs  of  major  weakness 
the  current  statements  that  the  only  goal 
of  the  war  was  to  force  the  aggressor  back 
to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  If  this  was 
the  Intention  of  the  free  nations,  which  It 
obviously  never  was.  then  the  war  could 
have  been  ended  last  fall  when  the  tide  oi 
aggression  had  been  pushed  back  to  that 
line.  If  this  had  ever  been  an  Intention, 
who  Is  to  explain  tbe  puisle  wbiob  Is  ap- 
parent when  we  remember  that  tbe  free 
forces  reached  tbe  abores  of  tbe  Talu  River 
last  Novemberf 

Bow  can  It  be  elatmei*  that  pcdltieal  dls- 
euaslons  wUl  accomplish  In  tbe  future  wbat 
both  bilateral  talks  and  luienforced  United 
NaUons  reaolutlona  have  faUed  to  produce  in 


the  past?  T^ere  Is  no  real  Ilkellbood.  In 
sfaort.  that  tbe  propoaed  military  oease-firs 
^wm  be  f olknred  by  a  suooesaful  dlpKmatlo 
i«ttlement  of  Korea's  future. 

The  second:  It  Is  possible  that  tbe  eease- 
flr3  deliberations  can  result  tn  tbe  springing 
of  a  gigantic  trap  on  tbe  United  Nations 
armies.     It  would  be  relatively  simple  for 
the  Communists  to  declare  in  any  stage  of 
the  military  negotlatioxtf  that  acnoe  minor 
Infraction  or  some  misinterpretation  on  our 
part  invalidated  our  original  pledgee.     The 
time-consuming  truce  talks  could  be  used 
by  the  Reds  as  a  breathing  space,  as  a  much 
needed  pause  during  which  conunxmlcatlon 
llnea  could  be  repaired,  war  matttlel  stock- 
piled, and  fresh  armies  organized.     Should 
we  agree  to  a  cease- fire  truce  on  or  atx>ut 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  the  United  Na- 
tions forces  would   abandon   favorable   de- 
fenses and  return  to  a  militarily  untenable 
line.     The  Reds  could   be  planning  to  re- 
launch an  Invasion  during  the  winter  months 
when   weather   conditions   are   favorable    to 
their  type  of  warfare  and  when  that  same 
weather  would  work  the  greatest  hardships 
on  the  free  forces,  as  was  the  case  last  winter. 
The  third:  Tbe  most  likely  result  of  the 
Kaesong  discussions,  from  an  optimistic  point 
of  view,  will  be  a  real  cease-fire  to  be  fol- 
lowed bv  long  months,  and  perhaps  by  long 
years,  of  endless  political  and  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations on  the  question  of  establishing 
an   Independent,    unified   Korea.     It    by    no 
means  follows  that  a  satisfactory  peace  fol- 
lows a  cease-fire.     There  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  suspension  of  military  action  and  the 
Initiation  of  diplomatic  maneuvering  is  to 
the  advantage  of  om  enemies  and  the  Soviet 
Unlcn  at  this  time.     Unk«  the  previously 
mentioned   conditions  are   accepted   in   any 
armistice  tenns,   I  should   think  that   tbe 
Kremlin  would  reap  these  benefits:    (1)   It 
can  poee   as   the   Initiator  of  peace;    (3)    It 
tightens  Its  hold  on  China  and  avoids  the 
dilemma  of  either  sending  more  supplies  to 
the  Red  Chinese  or  watching  the  rapid  dis- 
integration of  a  satellite  army;  (3)  It  stops 
the  huge  loss<»  In  Communist  mat*riel  and 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  ties  down  large 
American  and  much  smaller  Allied  forces  In 
Korea;    (4)   as  a  result,  the  Kremlin  will  be 
free  to  move  In  other  directions  as  It  pleases 
and  (5)  most  Importantly,  the  Interminable 
political  parleys  will   leave  Korea   smashed 
and  still  divided — ^to  be  tised  as  an  object 
lesson  by  the  Kremlin  to  show  any  threat- 
ened Asian  nation  what  will  happen  to  It  If 
It  should  decide  to  resist  Red  pressures. 

The  only  conceivable  consequence,  from 
my  American  point  of  view,  which  we  must 
permit  to  come  out  of  the  war  Is  a  uni- 
fied and  Independent  Korea.  In  part,  this 
Is  a  selfish  view  but  It  will  always  remain 
as  a  realistic  view.  A  united  Korea  would 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  free  world.  A 
divided  Korea  would  be  a  continuing  and 
amazingly  costly  liability.  If  any  decision 
permits  Korea  to  remain  divided  by  an  artl- 
flclal  boundary  line,  the  economic  life  of 
Korea  will  remain  disrupted  and  she  will  be- 
come an  economic  btirden  on  the  United 
States.  Politically,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
wlU  be  faced  with  conditions  of  terror  and 
tension  until  an  ultimate  settlement  is 
reached.  Morally  tbe  spectre  of  tbe  3.000.- 
000  Korean  civilian  casualties  and  tbe  utter 
devastation  of  tbe  Korean  countryside  will 
batmt  tbe  conscience  of  tbe  free  world  and 
p(^nt  an  aocusing  finger  at  tbe  diplomats 
who  are  willing  to  pomlt  the  dead  to  have 
died  tn  vain  and  willing  to  place  the  living 
In  furtbo  ]e<HMrdy. 

What  I  have  said  to  you  tonight  will  be 
deeply  disturbing  to  most  at  you.  There  U 
no  help  for  this  distress  vhlcb  I  share  with 
aU  of  you.  X  have  tried  objectively  to  relata 
tbe  facts  in  the  poade  of  Korea  as  I  under- 
stand them  to  be.  I  stand  among  those  at 
you  who  pray  and  bope  that  our  negotiators 
^rui  iiffi^«Ti«<  justioe  for  Korea.    I  am  with 


you  who  believe  that  tbe  ftee  nations  must 
do  for  korea  wbat  we  would  expect  others 
to  do  fo/us  under  comparable  drctimstanoes. 
We  Want  to  help  unify  Korea  because  we 
are  Cniistian  people.  We  want  to  give  in- 
dependence to  Korea  because  we  are  Ameri- 
cana. We  must  make  Korea  free  becau:  c  for 
as  long  as  any  part  of  Korea  remains  tn 
bondage,  tbe  aggressors  will  be  inclined  to 
ravage  and  despot]  other  nations  who  do 
not  possess  sufllctent  power  to  defend  tbem- 
selves  fNgalnst  those  wbo  rule  by  tyranny  and 
oppression . 

If  tbe  friie  nations  can  provide  Korea  with 
freedom,  unity,  and  Indepemtenee  Uirou^ 
conferences  at  an  armistice  table,  so  ciuob 
tbe  better  for  everybody.  If.  however,  these 
ends  are  not  attainable  through  conferences, 
then  we  free  people  must,  if  we  hope  to  live 
In  a  future  free  world,  flgbt  with  every 
areapon  at  otu'  disposal  to  accomplish  these 
ends. 

A  marauder  has  been  ravtahlng  and  seeks 
to  devour  a  precious  segment  of  freedom 
called  Korea.  Unless  that  marauder  Is 
stopped  cold,  crushed  and  repelled  tn  Korea, 
or  accepts  the  conditions  laid  down  by  tbe 
Koreans,  he  will  seek  to  carry  out  his  de- 
termination to  devour  fre'adom  everywhere. 
The  only  possible  way  to  avoid  his  Inteiitions 
for  tbe  future  is  to  stop  him  now,  at  tbe  con- 
ference table  or  on  tbe  field  of  battle. 

Freedom  has  designed  its  own  standard  by 
which  it  wishes  and  seeks  to  live.  Tbe  time 
has  come  for  the  free  peoples  of  our  world 
to  live  up  to  and  carry  out  tbelr  own  bold 
declaration  of  faith  and  pttrpoae.  Our  only 
weakness  in  Korea  Is  that  we  have  failed  to 
obey  our  own  instructions.  It  is  nevw  too 
late  to  right  a  wrong  or  to  live  up  to  one's 
responsibilities. 

Our  leaders  have  said  repeatedly  that  free 
people  hate  war,  but  that  tbey  love  their  lib- 
erties more.  We  have  said  that  we  will  not 
stand  by  and  see  these  liberties  destroyed. 
We  have  said  that  we  want  peace  in  Korea 
and  throughout  the  world,  but  that  It  mtist 
be  a  peace  founded  upon  Jtistlce.  We  main- 
tain that  this  American  policy  Is  as  old  as 
oui  RepubUc.  and  that  it  is  stronger  today 
than  ever  before.  We  clinch  tbe  argument 
by  stating  that  we  Intend  to  keep  this  policy 
Inviolate. 

If  only  we  mean  what  we  say.  peace  with 
unification  can  be  restored  to  Korea  and 
free  men  can  walk  erect  throughout  the 
world.  If  we  betray  our  own  words  and  fall 
to  live  up  to  what  we  say  we  mean,  then  free- 
dom for  you  and  me  has  gone  forever. 

Korea  Is  but  a  symbol  of  the  opportimlty 
available  to  freedom  throughout  the  iinl- 
verse.  For  us  to  fall  to  restore  Independence 
to  Korea  is  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  tryanny  and  slavery.  How  fool- 
ish, cynical,  and  futile  for  tia  to  even  enter- 
tain the  thought. 

[From  the  Washington  News  of  August  Ifl, 
1961] 

RmGWAT's  Fnui  ©rairo 

In  bis  extraordinary  session  with  news 
correspondents  tn  Tokyo  this  week.  General 
Ridgway  cogently  summed  up  In  one  sen- 
tence the  reasons  for  tbe  United  Nations' 
adsjnant  stand  on  a  demarcation  line  In 
Korea.     He  said: 

"We  propoee  we  shall  have  a  line — if  and 
when  we  are  attacked  again— we  can  defend." 

The  U.  N.  commander  Insisted  he  was  not 
charging  bad  faith  to  tbe  Reds,  but  In  aU 
truth  he  was  taking  a  literal  and  most  sen- 
sible view  of  tbe  Issue  which  t-v  deadlocked 
the  two  delegations  at  Kaesong  since  July  27, 

It  Is  a  crucial  Issue  which  oould  bring 
complete  collapee  to  tbe  truce  talks  over- 
night. And  General  Ridgway  Is  weU  within 
bU  rl^ts  in  breaking  tbssn  off  If  tbe  Beds 
persist  In  their  demands.  For  blm.  it  Is  a 
purely  military  question.  Involving  tbe  only 
guarantee  with  any  degree  of  security  for 
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tn  Karw. 

Tb*  quMttoo  to  — tntliHy  this:  Tb*  Oom- 
tontots  wmnt  »  dMBUltartaed  buffer  aone 
tb«  tlilrty-«icbth  pAnUel.  Th«  Allied 
■re  nov  ftnalj  entreccbcd  on  »  line 
that  niaa  frooi  Just  below  tbe  parallel  on 
tbe  vest  to  a  potnt  roufbly  SS  miles  above 
tbe  panUel  on  tbe  east.  IT  Ocxkeral  Rldg- 
way  abooM  aeeade  to  Bed  demanda.  tbe  Allies 
would  bave  to  vltbdrav.  glvlnc  up  fround 
at  tba  coat  of  many  caaualUcs. 

toaportantly.  It  vould  mean  tb« 
AUtaa  would  bave  to  take  up  a  rirtually  In- 
atfenatbte  Uac  twice  btfore  oveiTun  tj  tbe 
Beda  wttb  oomparatlTe  caae. 

Tbare  never  has  been  any  certainty  that 
tbe  Bads  want  to  reach  an  s^reement  Ic 
tood  tattb.  even  on  the  cease-are  proposals. 
It  to  known  that  since  the  Kaesong  talks  be- 
gan. •  week  ago.  tne  Chinese  Communists 
and  Mortb  Koreans  have  built  up  their  forc<'« 
for  a  potentially  maastve  drive  southward. 
In  tbe  U^t  at  our  Mtter  experience  with  tl-  e 
OosuBonlsts.  who  respt'Ct  neither  a«reemeiit 
Bar  tbe  ordinary  patterns  of  decency,  bow 
can  anyoae  expert  tbe  D.  V.  commander  io 
poll  back  to  a  precarious  military  position 
to  satisfy  Bed  demands  sa  a  price  lor  con- 
ttmilac  tbe  truce  talks? 

Tbe  only  afrcament  tbe  Rcda  will  respect. 
w  know  from  expenenoe.  to  one  that  can  \>s 
•Bforeed  wttb  anna.  General  Rldgvay  Is 
playlnc  bto  cards  exactly  right. 

"Z  aeoept  nothing  on  faith."  he  told  bis 
praas  eonfercnce.  "My  primary  consider!- 
ttan  to  tbe  saeurity  of  my  troops." 

Hope  may  be  dlnunlng  for  the  eventual 
■Deeeas  of  tbe  long,  exhaustive  negotiations 
at  Kaaaong.  but  it  to  reassuring  to  know 
oar  military  ooounandcr  has  not  devlate>j 
ttm  bto  objective:  that  he  is  not  Interested 
Id  an  anntotlce  at  any  price. 
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SZTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wnooirsof 
nr  TBK  SMHATK  OT  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

Thvradaw,  August  16. 1951 

Mr.  WILET.  Mr.  President,  the  8un- 
dfty,  August  13.  issue  of  the  Wichita 
Dweon.  of  Wichita.  Kans..  contained  an 
interestlnc  symposiuin  on  world  affairs. 
It  presented  ttw  riews  of  nine  of  my  col- 
Incnec  and  mjaelf  on  the  subject  of  our 
future  International  relations. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Louis  Levand.  pub- 
lUher  of  tbe  Beacon,  is  to  be  con«ratu- 
iBted  for  presenting  these  views  to  his 
readers.  Although  each  of  the  cotn- 
ments  represents  an  individual  approach 
to  tbe  problem,  there  are  a  good  many 
gtellazttles  in  viewpoint. 

X  ask  unanlmoas  eoosent  that  the  text 
d  tbe  ayiniNiiliHn  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tbe  Racote. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkxmu, 
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economic  aid  to  other  countnes  that  wtu 
jola  us  in  opposlHK  the  would-be  wurSd 
dictators.  (3)  Building  »  stroriK  defense 
here  to  discourafre  aggressors  irom  nttarlc 
on  us,  and  organizing  offensive  forces  tt.a'. 
can  defeat  any  aggressor  nation.  <4i  Re- 
maining willing  at  ail  times  to  settle  dif- 
ferences with  other  n.itions  by  nei^onatu  n 
and  p>eaceful  means,  but  always  on  h^  :.(  r- 
sble  conditions  absolutely  devoid  of  .ippt-a^t- 
ment  in  any  form 

Senator  Masouiet  Chase  Smith.  Republi- 
can of  Maine  I  think  most  every  well-in- 
formed authority  will  agree  that  our  f-  relen 
policy  should  be  twofold  (li  To  make  ag- 
gression as  unattractive  as  pcxsslble.  and  (2) 
to  make  cooperative  peace  .*s  attractive  as 
possible  Most  of  us  support  internatu  r.al 
economic  schemes,  such  as  the  Murshail  pl.i:.. 
to  effect  peace  But  many  of  us  oppose  pro- 
posals for  matching  our  military  strength 
with  our  international  economic  goaLs  Be- 
fore we  can  even  approach  a  B;uess  as  to  hiiw 
large  our  armed  services  should  be  we  must 
have  some  Idea  of  what  we  w:\iit  the  size  <<t 
our  military  force  to  do  We  shu'-Ud  mnkt- 
It  crystal  clear  to  the  pohtburu  that  we  -aiU 
back  our  firm  talk  Russia  must  be  c  :.- 
vinced  that  we  mean  what  *e  say 

Senator  Pat  McCaman  Democrat  uf  .Ne- 
vada: Against  our  adversary  (Mcxsc  w)  wi.o 
recognizes  no  rules,  we  cannot  afford  t<>  pi.-iy 
the  game  (wari  according  to  Hoyle  s  rules  or 
Emily  Post  s.  Our  hands  have  been  tied  b:- 
hind  oxii  back,  while  Muscow  acts  with  both 
hands  free.  Our  propaganda  must  be  m 
deeds  as  well  as  words  I  urge  five  point-: 
(li  Breaking  relations  with  all  Comn-iunist 
counrtles;  (2»  espel  Russians  and  their  pup- 
pets from  all  societies;  (3 1  officuilly  con- 
demn the  Kremlin  for  their  crimes- -sia.e 
labor,  police  terrors,  mass  murder.^  ice;.'  - 
dde).  aggr^lon  against  neighbors  denyi;.g 
clvU  rights,  and  su  forth.  i4i  full  fupp^^rt 
Of  underground  Insurgents  against  conimu- 
nlsn>;  (3i  open  cooperation  with  all  tu^;;- 
tlves  from  communism 

Senator  Ro3tKT  .^.  Tait.  Republican.  <  f 
Ohio.  We  Republicans  are  constantly  met 
with  the  statement:  Not>ody  should  questl>ja 
the  recommendations  of  our  military,  no- 
body should  question  the  foreign  policies  df 
our  State  Department  We  who  do  qup^t:  n 
are  immediately  smeared  by  the  administr.i- 
tlon  press,  by  radio  and  television  critics.  a:.d 
charged  with  torpedoing  the  'bipartis.ni 
policy."  which  hasn't  existed  since  1948  But 
it  is  true  the  great  power  of  Russia  today  wiis 
built  by  the  policies  of  Roosevelt  at  Tehran 
and  Yalta  and  by  Truman  at  Potsdam  and 
by  their  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  con;- 
munism  was  a  "form  of  democracy"  and  Rus- 
sia was  a  peace-loving,  llberty-loving  demcx- 
racy.  Under  such  delTislons  we  established 
the  Rusaians  in  Berlin  and  Prague  and 
Vienna. 

Senator  Hacbt  P.  Cain.  Republican,  of 
WashlngT>on:  America's  destiny  has  never  be- 
fore been  so  dependent  on  the  outcome  ut  a 
inesidential  election  This  has  become  cleur 
as  crises  and  emergencies  and  startling  events 
and  wars  follow  one  another  over  the  Nation's 
news  pages.  I  think  It  increasingly  evident 
that  whether  or  not  we  shall  finally  fall  over 
the  brink  Into  a  cesspool  of  socialism,  cor- 
ruption, and  ultimate  disaster,  our  fate  will 
be  determined  at  the  1953  polls.  I  was  first 
to  adrocate  rearming  of  Japan  and  China 
against  tbe  Reds,  and  also  for  lncorp<jrHtiun 
of  Spain,  Oreece.  and  Turkey  in  our  European 
alliance.  Spain  is  the  only  really  tenable 
area  tn  Burope  today,  protected  from  Red 
armiea  by  the  Pyrenees,  as  Britain  is  by  the 
Kngllab  channel. 

Senator  James  E.  Ourr,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania:  The  United  States  faces  a 
figbt  for  its  very  existence.  Never  before  has 
our  Nattoo  been  tn  such  m<»xal  danger.  We 
•llowad  our  Millury  Establishment  to  fall 
apart  for  5  years  after  the  last  war  Russia 
maanwbUa  was  building  its  war  power.     To- 


day It  completely  outmatches  the  might  of 
all  the  free  world  nations  combined.  A  year 
ago  the  Russian-inspired  sneak  attack  in 
K  irea  almost  wonout.  It  caught  us  totally 
unprepared,  unexpectlng.  The  Reds  hoped 
to  .sel/e  Korea,  later  Japan,  still  later  the 
Philippines  But  they  missed  the  boat  some- 
hi)\i  This  week  we  have  another  fake  peace 
proposal  from  Russia.  Shall  we  shake  hands 
m  amity  with  a  fellow  that  holds  a  dagger 
ready  to  stab  us  tn  the  back'' 

.Senator  Alexandee  Wilet,  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin:  A  13.CK)0-mlle  trip  through  Eu- 
r  pe  shuwed  a  group  of  us  that  the  challenge 
tf  communism  everywhere  still  remains. 
Only  teamwork  with  ovir  allies  can  do  the 
big  job  thi.t  faces  us  Here  Is  what  I  found, 
in  a  nutshell:  (ai  The  Marshall  plan  has 
worked  Western  EXirope  has  made  great 
progre.ss  toward  full  economic  recovery. 
Their  prfKlu.-tlon  often  exceeds  prewar  pro- 
duction. Their  economic  and  military  pro- 
grams Intertwine:  (b)  The  general  will  to 
oppose  C'lmintinism  has  hardened,  become 
firm  This  wUl  to  resist  the  enemy  gains 
pt;lnt  fr'.>m  General  Elsenhower's  policies, 
(ct  Euri>pes  defenses  can't  be  Improved  too 
fast  But  they're  pitifully  weak  compared 
to  the  175  Red  army  divisions  that  may  at- 
tack them. 

Senator  Edward  M-.rtin,  Republl:an.  of 
Pennsylvania:  Years  ago  American  litlzen- 
.ship  was  a  protecting  shield  the  wor  d  over. 
It  was  insurance  against  mistreatmt  nt,  In- 
suU,  and  robbery  All  nations  respected 
Americans  and  our  passports.  That  respect 
w  is  earned  by  a  firm,  straightforward  pol- 
icy, backed  by  a  courageous  State  Depart- 
ment What  now''  You  all  know.  Wealc- 
ness  m.iki>s  .\merlcans  abroad  the  victims  of 
Ir.justice:  .\inerlcan  missionaries  arrested 
HTKi  expelled.  American  businessman  tor- 
tured, forced  to  make  false  confessions  for 
their  lives,  American  reporters  tortu-ed.  de- 
nied contact  with  our  Government  by  arro- 
g:ir.f  .satellites  of  Communist  Russia.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  showed  us  how  to  speak  softly, 
but  carry  a  big  stick.  Now,  we  have  a  plnk- 
tingpd  State  Department  making  policies, 
selling  out  our  reputation  and  prestige. 

Senator  Burnet  Maybank.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina:  "There  Is  nothing  more 
urgent  or  Important  to  our  military  pro- 
gram now  than  the  work  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Coniinlsslon.  The  A-bomb  a  one  has 
saved  us  thus  far  from  a  global  wa-.  Rus- 
sia's respect  for  atomic  power  has  preserved 
Europe  s  borders  from  Communist  hordes. 
I  am  happy  to  be  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  handling  theli  funds. 
We  fa :e  two  paramount  threats:  Ex'.emally, 
the  ever-spreading  scourge  of  communism; 
Internally,  the  ever-mounting  hazard  of  in- 
flation The  first  monster  threatens  the 
entire  world.  The  second  has  a  devastating 
appetite,  capable  of  paralyzing  our  entire 
economy  It  Is  easier  to  discuss  th.'se  twin 
threats  at  the  same  time.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  diabolical  scheme  :o  wreak 
havoc  and  chaos  on  our  people. 

Senator  Olin  Johnston,  Democrat,  of 
S<iuth  Carolina:  The  Federal  Government's 
multl-bllUon-doUar  forclgn-aid  pre  gram  is 
designed  to  send  us  Into  economic  ruin  or 
give  us  a  black  eye  before  our  polltl;al  allies 
abroad.  We  are  undertaking  a  flna:iclal  re- 
sponsibility unparalleled  in  world  history. 
The  time  has  already  arrived  when  this 
should  be  greatly  decreased  generally  and 
terminated  In  many  instances.  B  it  when 
steps  are  taken  In  this  direction  It  \.'lll  seem 
like  "taking  the  bottle  away  from  £  hungry 
baby."  That  will  mean  ill-feeling  abroad. 
If  we  continue  this  spending  program,  it  will 
be  with  money  we  do  not  have.  Cur  taxes 
will  rl.se  again  and  again  and  again.  We 
have  already  expended  far  more  abroad  than 
win  ever  be  spent  on  our  needy  pec  pie  here 
at  home  I  see  the  result  as  an  ad-'ance  of 
Socialist  thinking  and  planning. 
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TIm  West  Pont  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  mSKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
appeared  an  exceptionally  fine  letter 
from  a  West  Point  cadet  entitled  "Cadet 
Speaks."  dealing  with  the  honor  system 
at  West  Point  and  the  recent  violations 
which  have  been  so  widely  public'zf^d. 
This  cadet  points  out  what  a  compar- 
atively small  number  of  boys  at  West 
Point  are  involved  in  this  affair,  and 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  we  should  not 
condemn  the  others  because  of  the  few 
who  have  gotten  themselves  into  trouble. 
His  letter  certainly  shows  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  the  cadets  for  their  motto.  "Duty, 
honor,  and  country."  and  I  feel  it  is  a 
fine  expression  of  the  attitude  of  most 
of  the  boys  there. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  very  p'-oud  to 
say  that  none  of  the  boys  I  have  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  matter  in  any  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cadet  Speaks 

I  am  one  of  the  2.400  cadets  at  'West  Point 
and,  the  motive  for  writing  this  is  to  be 
found  In  the  multitude  of  newspapers  that 
spread  throughout  this  great  country  of  ours 
and  reach  the  eyes  of  all  our  people. 

It  seems  to  be  somewhat  mistinderstood 
what  has  happened  at  West  Point  and  some 
of  the  statements  of  otir  distinguished  Sena- 
tors have  really  caused  me  worry;  especially 
those  who  suggest  "the  atxdishment  of  West 
Point. '  It  seems  to  me  that  these  men  wish 
to  extinguish  one  of  the  greatest  lights  that 
burns  for  democracy  and  freedom,  and  has 
lighted  the  way  for  us  in  times  of  peril,  by 
the  production  of  some  of  our  finest  and 
greatest  military  leaders,  for  many  decades. 

We  at  West  Point  feel  that  the  honor  sys- 
tem Is  one  of  the  bulwarks  that  has  sup- 
ported and  developed  the  fine  men  that  have 
graduated  from  the  Academy.  It  has  not 
produced  merely  good  men,  but  the  best  men. 
We  all  know  this  system  and  have  lived  by  It. 
We  have  had  complete  faith  In  our  fellows 
and  never  once  doubted  them  or  their  actions. 
It  certainly  was  a  blow  to  us  ail.  but  we  do 
not  feel  prejudiced  In  any  way.  We  know 
and  like  these  men.  They  are  fine  fellows, 
but.  and  I  emphasize,  they  violated  what 
we  all  upheld  and  so  they  must  pay  as  others 
have.  (Here  I  wish  to  pose  a  question:  Why 
don't  people  Judge  West  Point  by  the  3,300 
men  remaining  instead  of  the  00  who  have 
erred?) 

They  should  not  b«  entitled  to  violate 
this  code  and  receive  some  sort  of  punish- 
ment different  than  those  who  have  been 
dismissed  in  the  past.  It  seems  that  if  these 
men  had  been  firm  in  their  respect  for  West 
Point  and  its  ideals  and  had  really  wanted 
to  Ije  the  kind  of  men  thst  graduate,  they 
would  not  bave  committed  themselves  to 
what  they  did. 

I  Imagine  that  It  Is  somewhat  hard  for 
you  to  understand  why  we  feel  the  way  we 
do.  but  I  ask  you  to  look  at  our  shield  and 
emblem  where  you  see  duty,  honor,  and 
country.  These  are  not  words  only,  but  they 
really  mean  what  they  say,  and  what  they 


stand  for  is  what  we  stand  for.  There  is  no 
glory  mentioned  there  and  nun  do  not  and 
should  not  ccnne  to  West  Point  for  glory  in 
any  one  form  or  another. 

I  feel  that  the  thousands  of  men  that 
have  graduated  feel  the  same  as  I  do.  I,  my- 
self am  only  an  average  cadet,  with  average 
marks,  and  am  from  an  average  American 
family.  There  are  hundreds  like  myself  that 
go  to  school  there  and  we  work  hard  and  we 
play  hard. 

It  simply  t>oUs  down  to  the  fact  that  these 
cadets  violated  otir  honor  code.  Cadets, 
other  than  these,  learned  of  these  violations 
and  investigated  these  men  and  found  that 
they  had  done  wrong.  As  I  heard  mentioned 
by  another  man.  "Black  is  black  and  white 
in  white  and  no  light  gray  lines  can  »>e 
drawn  in  l>etween."  These  men  did  wrong, 
nnd  they  must  pay  fully,  if  I  did  wrong  I 
would  pay  the  same  penalty:  and  if  any  man 
does  wrong  he  also  is  expected  to  pay  the 
same  penalty. 

Again  I  say  that  West  Point  and  her  honor 
system  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational  bul- 
warks in  this  world.  11  people  wish  us  to 
produce  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  then  I 
feel  that  they  should  respect  us  and  our 
honor  system  and  I'm  sure  that  West  Point 
never  has  or  never  will  fall  the  American 
people  when  called  on  lor  military  leadership. 

A  C&DET  or  '53. 

West  Poikt. 


The  Fideluids  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  16,  1951 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conssnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Tidelands  Issue."  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  on  Sun- 
day. August  12.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  TiDELANns  Issm 

There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Senate 
will  go  along  with  the  so-called  tidelands  bill 
that  the  House  has  enacted  by  a  vote  of  265 
to  109.  In  any  event,  if  it  ever  reaches  the 
President  in  its  present  form,  the  bill — spon- 
sored by  Democratic  Representative  Waltek, 
of  Pennsylvania — is  almost  certain  to  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  similar  legislation  in  the 
past.  That  is  to  say,  it  wUl  be  vetoed,  and 
the  chances  of  overriding  the  veto  will  be 
slim  at  best. 

All  this  la  fairly  predictable  because  tlie 
bill  is  wide  open  to  challenge  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  far  too  sweeping  In  the  way  it  would 
quit-claim  PMeral  rights  to  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits within  the  seaward  boundaries  of 
the  coastal  States.  Althotigh  its  critics  have 
resorted  to  grossly  exaggerated  attacks  on  It. 
it  falLi  considerably  short  of  (Bering  a  good 
compromise  settlement  of  the  highly  com- 
plicated issues  involved  In  this  long-stand- 
ing Federal-State  dispute  over  ownership  and 
control  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the 
submerged  lands  off  otir  shores,  particularly 
off  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  California. 

The  Sufnvme  Court,  in  its  historic  dectslora 
of  1947  and  1950.  has  afBnned  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  baa  paramount  rights  to 
the  resources  of  the  (xwctal  lands  beyond  the 
Inland  waters  of  the  SUtes.  What  still  re- 
mains to  be  determined,  however,  is  the  pre- 
cise dividing  line  between  theme  rights  and 
the  States'  Interata.    Accordingly,  In  an  ef- 


fort to  settle  the  question,  the  Walter  bill 
provides  that  everything  within  the  seaward 
boundaries  of  the  States  should  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  tbe  States.  OeneriUly 
speaking,  the  boundaries  would  be  those 
claimed  by  the  States  at  the  time  of  their 
entry  into  the  Union.  In  most  cases,  the 
line  would  be  3  miles  from  tbe  State's  coast 
line,  though  for  Texas,  in  keeping  with  the 
treaty  ratified  when  it  Joined  the  Nation,  the 
distance  would  t>e  10. S  miles. 

Pot  the  sake  of  settling  the  dispute,  the 
Federal  Government  might  well  agree  to  this 
provision  of  the  Walter  bill  if  the  provision 
itself  were  definite  and  final.  Unfortunately 
however,  the  bill  declares  that  any  State,  if 
it  can  get  the  approval  of  Congress,  may  in 
the  future  extend  its  seaward  t)Oundary  be- 
yond three  geographical  miles,  or  beyond  10.5 
miles  in  the  case  of  Texas.  In  other  words, 
the  legislation,  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
the  issue,  would  encourage  the  States  to  ex- 
pand their  claims  in  the  years  ahead  and  en- 
gage in  recurrent  legal  controversy  with  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  it  woiHd  en- 
title them — especially  Louisisna.  Texas,  and 
California — to  SVV,  percent  of  all  the  royal- 
ties and  other  proceeds  earned  from  the  de- 
velopment of  oil  and  gas  depoclts  in  the  sub- 
merged lands  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
whole  Nation,  not  merely  to  a  few  States. 

If  Congress  would  enact  legislation  defi- 
nitely fixing  the  seaward  boundaries  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Walter  bill  (but 
without  that  bill's  loophole  for  expansion- 
ist claims  m  the  future)  and  if  the  revenue 
from  the  Continental  Shelf  beyond  those 
boundaries  were  earmarked  in  the  law  for 
the  entire  Nation  (without  big  special  hand- 
outs to  a  anall  minority  of  privileged  States), 
there  would  be  little  reason  for  a  Presidential 
veto.  At  any  rate,  such  a  measure — which 
would  uphold  States'  rights,  but  stUl  recog- 
nize Federal  paramoimtcy  over  submerged 
lands  containing  perhaps  70  or  £0  percent  of 
our  offshore  -realth — would  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  country  as  a  whole  more  effectively 
than  the  one  approved  by  the  House. 

As  matters  stand  today,  the  offshore  wealth 
is  not  being  developed  or  exploited.  This 
Is  so  because  the  oil  companlee — as  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions — have  been 
enjoined  from  doing  anything  about  it  until 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  agree 
upon  a  firm  delimitation  of  their  clashing 
claims.  It  is  certainly  to  the  interests  of  all 
parties  concerned — not  least  the  American 
people — that  Congress  should  legislate  • 
compromise  settlement  leas  vulnerable  to  e 
veto  than  the  Walter  bill. 


Hie  Anny  Rescrre  Prefrmm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MonnDBaTA 

IN  TEE  SENATE  OF  THE  U  Nil  CI)  STATES 

Thursday,  August  16. 1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscosd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Rooked  at  Rucker,"  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Swift 
County  News,  published  at  Benson. 
Minn.  Tbe  editorial  deals  with  the  in- 
efBciency  with  which  the  Army  operates 
its  reserve  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

RooKSB  AT  Bccxsa 

A  typical  example  of  how  Inefficiently  the 
Army  operates  its  Reserve  program  is   the 
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fantiy  Otrtalaa  at  Camp  Roclnr.  Ala.,  m  rc« 
plMaoMBU  (or  tiM  aokUan  zmw  returnlnc 
to  tb«  Statw  tram  Korva  undtr  ttaa  roUUoa 


ba^T  tta*  Army  baa  botchad  tha  Re- 
pracma  ai  tbe  vary  atari  U  well 
known,  bat  a  yaar  after  tba  war  baa  been 
gotaC  oo  tt  U  atUl  tacUaaalj  atapptnc  oa  tb« 
toaa  of  B>an7  ati  wicttum. 
-  Iteay  of  tba  bmq  Jotaad  tba  Natioaal 
Ouard  raara  prior  to  tbeir  recall  to  actlT« 
duty  January  le.  Moat  of  tbam  are  Tcterani 
of  World  War  n  and  bai«  aeTval  yean  of 
lanfavtty.  TtM  raat  at  tba  men  wbo  }olned 
tbe  HaTtfmal  Ooard  prtor  to  lt>  BK^UUcatica 
tba  teat  of  tbto  year  }oincd  becaxiae  they  {elt 
■■  ii»»g  M  tbay  bad  to  go  Into  tbe  Army,  tbey 
mtgbt  ^  wall  take  tbelr  training  wltb  mea 
Iran  tbalr  boae. 

•  TbM  waa  ooa  of  tbe  bl«  aelUsg  potnta  of 
tba  WatViTnftl  Ouard  procram.  Learo  and 
train  wltb  wr*^"  from  your  own  home  town. 
tba  poatars  bl/uad  at  the  young  eligible  men. 
Tbay  fall  for  tba  bait,  and  are  now  starting 
to  know  bow  tba  Ansy  keepa  prooilaes. 
^  Tbay  wUl  now  be  wnt  as  Infantry  replace- 
BMDta  U>  tbe  Par  Bast  command  or  Korea, 
,Tbay  wUl  be  thrown  In  among  men  they 
bava  Da«ar  seen  before.  Ask  any  veteran 
of  World  War  n  and  bell  teU  you  that  the 
Ufa  of  an  Infantry  replacement  was  the 
liH^baat  tUng  be  bad  to  face  In  tbe  Army. 
|l  TIM  ittmy  baa  a  "pUaatbla"  cacuaa  for  the 
«(  man  from  ttaa  Porty-aavantb.  It 
ara  iirtT"*'*"  of  tba  Amy 
l»|aet  to  go  anywbere  on  the 
tnfeamatknal  tdMCkcrboard  tbe  aerricis 
Mo  osia  can  dlapota  that.  But  to 
a  a  bfll  of  gooda  aad  tbaa  casuaUr 

tba  ^11  iMilaas  that  lured  blm  Into 

^  Anny  la  rmtbcr  ealkras  and  certainly  not 


Wltb  audi  tactkx.  It  Is  small  wander  that 
tba  Aimy  b^  a  bard  time  filling  Its  Reserve 
nnka  durtng  timra  of  peace.  With  such 
taettm  tt  k"**  all  ineentlve  a  dvlllan  might 
^Kwm  for  Joining  a  National  Otiard  or  BeserTe 
imtt. 

TIM  way  tt  ^»»*Hi«i«  Bwn  once  it  gets  them 
In  tba  Army  liaa  eraatad  a  deep  feeling  of 
tiMt  la  not  eaally  ovareome. 


/ 


Ouard  laava  iMte  Jnn- 
I  know  moat  oC 
I  ttt  tba  unit.    We  )aat  wondar  bow 
espacts  to  buUd  its  ReaeiTe 
.  wttb  sueb  ftagrant  abuaea  of 
tbay  are  In  tbe  aenrtoe.    Tba 
of  dteeontent  will  bear  tmlt  In  tbe 
to  eoma  wlwn  tl>a  Army  again  aef-ks 
to  bolld  Ita  Baaarva  program. 

Two  man  from  Banaon  have  already  been 
tnkan  ttam  tba  dtTUton.  and  more  are  to  go 
IB  tlM  nast  eaQ,  wlileh  is  aipactad  to  be  cmt 
tbJa  weak.  T!m  tboui^t  of  gcdng  oTeneas 
^KKddBt  ba  ao  repugnant  to  moat  men  of 
tlM  fUtf -aafantb  if  tbay  could  go  with  tbe 
MHi  wltb  wboai  ttMy  Imw  tralnad  for  tlia 
uHt  •  moBtlia. 
In  ooa  awoop.  tba  Amy  baa  gained  perb&pa 
Nplacamants  at  tba  ooit  of  perhaps 
;  nnttwa 


written  by  our  coUeAgnae  from  Georgia 
[Ml.  Camp]  : 

Bcutxvs  It  oa  Nor 
ICy  dear  constituents,  on  Thursday,  Au»;nst 
t.  the  House  passed  H.  R.  5054.  the  largest 
peacetime  appropriation  ever  made  by  any 
goremment  in  the  history  of  the  world.    It  La 
for  the  amount  of  •56,000.000.000  to  arm  this 
country  and  prepare  It  to  meet  any  threat  to 
Ita  security.    This  amounu  to  $367  (or  each 
man.    woman,    and    child    in    this    country. 
It  Is  bard  to  conceive  of  this  vast  amount  of 
money.    If  it  were  coined  Into  gold  dollars. 
there   would    be    66.670    tons    of    these    gold 
coins.     If  loaded  Into  freight  cars,  each  car 
carrying  40.000  pounds  of  gold  oi  $16.800. 000. 
there  would  be  3.334  carloads  of  It      If  these 
cars   were   made   up   Into   trains   of    40   cars 
each,   there   would   be  more   than   83    tram- 
loads.    If  these  trains  were  travellne  over  the 
same    railroad    at    15    minute    intervals,    r. 
would  take  48  hours,  or  2  dsys  and  2  nights. 
for  them   to  pass  through  your   town.     As 
one  Member  said.   "This  U  a  lot  of  doui:h  • 
It    retiulres    this    sum    to    arm.    equip,    and 
maintain  our  Armed  Forces  of  three  and  one- 
half  million  men.     When  this  huge  sum   ta 
expended,    we    hope    that    we    will    have    an 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  equal  or   better 
than  that  of  any  co'ontry  In  the  world  and 
suAcient  to  protect  tis. 

Within  a  period  of  60  days,  this  money 
wUl  begin  to  be  spent  at  the  rate  of 
•1.000.000,000  each  week.  This  money 
will  go  Into  the  hands  of  our  people  and 
unless  the  strictest  controls  are  exercised  by 
the  Government  and  by  every  man.  w.iman. 
and  child  in  the  country,  there  may  be  rank 
Inflation. 

Everyone  of  us  should  guard  aga-.n.'Jt  in- 
flationary practices  of  every  kind  We  .should 
not  buy  anything  we  do  not  need  nr  c.u\  do 
without,  and  above  all,  we  should  nut  hoard 
food,  clothing,  or  any  other  necessity. 

I  fear  that  many  of  our  people  do  not 
retdlze  the  seriousness  of  this  undertaking. 
and  I  hope  that  all  of  us  ctx)perate  toward 
the  end  that  we  will  not  be  engulfed  by  the 
enemy  of  Inflation  at  home  while  trying  to 
protect  ourselves  against  the  th-eats  of 
enemies  abroad. 

The  weather  is  hot  up  here  and  we  are 
woriclng  long  hours  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
flnlab  before  September  1  in  order  to  have 
a  little  rest. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Sm.NET  C.VMT. 

Jfemb'fr  of  Congress, 


Bdkvt  It  ar  Ibl 
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or  lowa 
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19  gstaod  my   reaMuks  In   tbe 
I  Ineiiide  tbe  foUofwlnc  letter 


A  Conferfnce  on  Flood  Conboi 


there  are  assembled  several  hundre<l  resi- 
dents of  eastern  Nebraska  and  eastern  Kan- 
sas,   to    discuss    methods    of    flood    c:)ntrol; 

and 

Whereajs  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  Is 
quite  generally  in  agreement  that  the  only 
sound  approach  to  the  flood-contrcl  pro- 
gram Is  an  over-all,  coordinated,  coop  'ratlve 
approach  consisting  of  a  sound  sol  and 
water  conservation  program  on  the  tributary 
watersheds,  combined  with  both  small  and 
lart'e  retention  structures  on  the  minor  and 
msj.ir  tributary  streams,  together  wlt.i  such 
ma-ur,  main  channel  structures  as  f.re  In- 
dicated to  control  water  that  cannot  be 
controUed  in  small  watersheds;    and 

Whereas  there  have  already  been  formed 
and  are  being  now  formed  many  orf:anlza- 
tions  on  a  small  watershed  basis  wh  ch  are 
prepared  or  will  be  prepared  to  utllUe  Fed- 
eral asiis^ance  In  the  full  development  of 
their  soil-  and  water-control  programs:  Be 
it  'herefore 

Resolved.  That  this  body  does  therefore 
petition  Congress  to  proceed  Immediately  to 
make  funds  available  to  Individual  water- 
shed groups  who  are  prepared  to  utUiae  such 
funds  to  expedite  progress  and  comoletlon 
of  conservation  and  flood  control  mtjasures 
NM'.hm  their  respective  watersheds. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T  CURTIS 

or  i»zb«aska 
Of  THE  HODfiK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuT$day.  August  16,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, following  the  recent  disastrous  floods 
tbe  Lincoln  Journal  newspapers  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebr..  called  a  conference  on  the 
subject  of  flood  control.  It  was  held  at 
Ifimsnin.  Nebr.,  on  August  11,  1951.  and 
was  atteiMled  by  280  weekly  and  daily 
newspaper  representatives  and  farm 
and  community  leaders  from  Kansas 
and  Neimiska.  I  would  like  to  insert 
tbat  resolution  in  the  Rzcorp,  It  Is  as 
foUowa: 


at  this  meeting  assembled  this 
lltb  day  of  August  1951  at  Lincoln.  Nebr., 


GI  EibcatioB  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESiNSKI,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  also  wish 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
23.    1951.    This  article   deals  with  the 
benefits  derived  by  the  Veterans  under 
the  GI  education  bilL     It  gives  a  graphic 
illustration  as  to  how  millions  of  our  vet- 
erans have  gained  an  education  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  obtain.     Many  of  them 
are  now  lawyers,  doctors  and  other  pro- 
fe.ssional  men.     As  they  helped  America 
on   the  battlefield  in  the  last  war,  so 
they  will  help  America  on  the  home  front 
through  their  education.     Our  country 
has  gained  immeasurably  through  their 
hard  work  and  study.     A  great  deal  of 
conversation   is  being  made   about  the 
wasting  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  it  is 
my  belief  the  GI  education  bill  was  one 
of  the  best  investments  this  countr>'  ever 
made  and  the  educational  program  of 
the  bill  was  a  worth-while  service  both  to 
the  veterans  and  to  higher  education 
generally. 
The  Times  article  follows : 

GI  Called  Credit  to  Unitid  States  Educa- 
tion— MATuat.  Sehious  Stdbents  Did  Much 
To    Raise    Standasdb,    Colligi    Officials 

DtCLAHr 

(By  Benjamin  Pine) 

The  GI  education  bill,  which  enabled 
2.3v')0.000  servicemen  to  attend  colleges  and 
universities,  and  another  3.430.000  to  go  to 
technical  and  vocational  schools,  has  left  a 
permanent  Imprint  on  American  education. 
Because  of  their  maturity  and  seriousness, 
the  veterans  changed  the  general  attitude 
toward  schools  and  colleges. 

These  conclusions  were  reached  In  a  sur- 
vey of  30  representative  colleges   and  unl- 
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rersltles.  conducted  by  the  New  York  Times. 
The  study  Indicated  that  the  Influence  of  the 
veterans  on  education  had  been  significant 
and  wholesome.  The  campus  "rah-rah" 
spirit  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  replaced 
by  a  down-to-earth,  scholarly  attitude. 

After  Wednesday,  no  veteran  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  begin  training  under  the  GI  bUl.  which 
already  has  provided  for  8.170,000  veterans 
an  educational  and  training  that  cost 
$14,000,000,000. 

Virtually  all  the  educators  reached  In  the 
survey  urged  that  Congress  extend  the  pro- 
visions ol  the  GI  bill  to  include  men  now 
fighting  In  Korea  or  those  who  have  been 
drafted. 

FEW  WSNI  "JUST  FOK  TH«  EID«" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  educators,  few  ex- 
servicemen  attend  college  "Jtist  for  the 
ride"  or  to  "get  on  th«  gravy  train."  Con- 
trary to  fears  expressed  when  the  bill  waa 
adopted  In  July  1944,  the  educators  held  that 
the  men  who  studied  under  Government  sub- 
sidy were  serious  minded,  attended  to  their 
studies,  and  in  all  other  respects  were  a 
credit  to  their  Institutions.  Indeed,  for  the 
most  part  they  got  higher  grades  and  did 
better  work  than  their  civilian  classmates. 
In  almost  every  respec.,  the  average  veteran 
was  a  superior  student  on  the  campus  and 
In  the  cisissroom. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  veteran 
tended  to  be  more  vocational  minded  than 
the  nonveteran.  He  was  Interested  In 
courses  that  would  prove  worth  while  or 
assist  him  directly  In  his  profession.  For 
that  reason,  he  was  more  Impatient  with 
cultural  courses  that  did  not  contribute  to 
his  technical  training. 

But  the  veteran  also  changed  the  general 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  education,  the 
survey  showed. 

Several  educators  pointed  out  that  a  feel- 
ing had  developed  among  parents  that  their 
sons  must  get  at  least  a  college  education  if 
they  were  to  amount  to  anything  at  be  able 
to  compete  in  the  professional  labor  market. 
A  significant  Influence  of  the  veterans  on 
colleges  was  the  change  In  teaching  methods. 
Because  the  veterans  were  more  mature,  in- 
structors were  able  to  go  to  the  heart  of  a 
problem  without  too  much  preliminary  In- 
troduction. In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  WUUam 
H.  Coleman,  dean  of  the  college  tt  Buck- 
nell  University,  the  GI's  stimulated  better 
teaching.  A  survey  taken  at  Bucknell 
showed  the  Importance  of  student  attitude 
and  maturity. 

Those  who  made  the  lowest  grades  as  in«- 
war  students  showed  the  most  Improvement 
In  the  postwar  years.  Dr.  Coleman  noted 
that  the  veterans  had  a  steadying  Influence 
on  the  campus,  as  their  greater  experience 
and  maturity  made  their  college  work  take 
on  new  meaning. 

Similarly,  officials  at  the  Unlvwslty  of 
Pennsylvania  pointed  out  that  the  Interest 
taken  by  the  veterans  In  their  studies  had 
set  a  helpful  example  for  the  student  body  as 
a  whole.  There  was  a  definite  feeling  on  this 
campus  that  the  educational  program  of  the 
GI  bill  was  a  worth-while  service  both  to  the 
veterans  and  to  higher  education  generally. 
Prom  the  University  of  Illinois,  Dr.  Robert 
G.  Bone,  director  of  the  division  of  special 
services  for  war  veterans,  said  the  factilty 
had  been  stimulated  because  the  GI  waa  not 
afraid  to  ask  questions  or  to  discuss  any 
point  with  the  teachera. 

TXACHXaa  KXFT  ON  TKSIK  TOSB 

"More  than  one  teacher  has  told  me  that 
he  had  to  be  on  hto  toea  In  hla  data  after 
1046  aa  never  before,"  Dr.  Bone  commented. 

"We  have  statlstlca  each  semeatcr  ahowlng 
conclualvely  that  the  schcdaatic  average  of 
the  veteran  was  higher  than  the  nonveteran 
(the  married  veteran  waa  higher  than  the 
unmarried  veteran).    The  percentage  of  vet- 


erans placed  on  probation  and  dropped  has 
always  been  lower  than  the  nonveterans." 

James  C.  Dolley,  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  brought  out  that  the  GI's 
did  consistently  better  academic  work  than 
nonveteran* — about  one-half  a  letter  grade 
higher  on  the  average.    He  added: 

"The  GI's  toned  up  the  general  level  of 
scholarship.  When  they  toe*  part  In  student 
activities — such  as  student  government — 
they  were  more  mature  and  practical  In 
their  approach  to  problem  solutions." 

The  coordinator  of  veterans"  education  at 
Northwestern  University,  Dr.  Chester  WU- 
lard,  said  the  veteran:  had  entered  whole- 
heartedly into  the  varied  activities  of  life  on 
the  campus  and  had  contributed  a  notably 
serious  attitude  and  agreeable  pleasant  cour- 
tesy which  remains  from  their  military  dis- 
cipline." 

That  the  higher  academic  standards 
brought  about  by  the  GI's  will  be  lasting  la 
apparent  from  the  comment  made  by  many 
educators.  Stanford  University  officials 
pointed  out  that  the  Intellectual  curiosity 
and  matuiity  of  the  veterans  broadened  the 
scope  of  many  classes.  This  has  been  car- 
ried Into  the  postveleran  period,  as  pro- 
fessors have  become  accustomed  to  a  higher 
level  of  student  performance.  Similarly. 
Dean  Pred  C.  Cole,  of  Tulane  Univei-sity, 
observed  that  most  of  the  veterans  came 
specifically  for  an  education,  and  their 
presence  Increased  the  Intensity  and  seri- 
ousness of  the  educational  process. 

According  to  officials  at  Columbia  Unl- 
veralty.  the  GI  bill  opened  a  new  era  In 
American  higher  education.  It  was  charac- 
terized as  one  of  the  wlaeet  educational  ex- 
penditures the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
made  In  behaU  of  the  people. 

'TThe  veterans  brought  to  the  Columbia 
campus  an  atmosphere  of  seriousness  of  ptir- 
pose  and  a  sense  of  responsibility,"  the  offi- 
cials stressed.  "They  became  Interested  in 
the  more  serious  phase  of  college  life.  They 
are  vitally  concerned  with  public  affairs, 
with  world  problems,  and  are  equipping 
themselves  for  soimd  cttiaenshlp." 

FlorldA  University  reported  that  the  GI 
brought  aboirt  an  atmosphere  of  more  ma- 
ture judgment  and  of  serious  study,  gener- 
ally raising  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the 
student  body.  He  contributed  to  a  general 
revision  of  the  curriculum  and  helped  bring 
about  a  more  wholesome  attitude  toward  the 
reeponslbaity  of  higher  education  to  the 
people. 

ON  IBtJCATION 


lleved  the  veterans  would  leave  a  permanent 
effect  on  tbe  educational  program  of  the  in- 
stitution because  "tbe  quaUty  of  Um;  work 
in  tbe  classroom,  once  raised,  iTmuins  on  a 
higher  level  than  it  had  been  previously." 

The  views  expreaaed  by  Dr.  Oiorge  K.  Van- 
der  Beke,  regi5trar  and  director  of  admisaioua 
at  Marquette  University,  typify  those  of  other 
educators  reached  In  the  survey.  Dr.  Vander 
Beke  listed  these  contributions  made  by  the 
veterans  to  the  campus:  They  supplied  In- 
centives for  a  revision  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  courses  of  study;  they  generated  a 
renaissance  of  healthy  school  spirit,  and  they 
actively  participated  In  civic  and  community 
campaigns. 

Dr.  Nils  Y.  Wessell,  vice  president  of  Tufta 
College,  {Minted  out  that  the  OI  brought  to 
the  American  college  campus  a  maturity  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  tbat  has  made  Its  Im- 
pact on  the  nonveterans.  The  overseas  ex- 
p>erlences  of  the  exservtceoMn  helped  make 
college  students  more  consclotu  of  interna- 
tional affairs  and  problems. 

'Although  the  veterans  in  many  Instances 
had  difficulties  In  readjusting  themselves  to 
scholastic  work,"  Dr.  Weasell  said,  "their 
d«finlteness  of  purpose  and  determination 
enabled  them  to  overcome  many  dlfDcultles. 
Unquestionably,  the  educational  Investmenl. 
the  country  has  made  In  the  GI  has  been 
worth  while  for  the  men  themselves  and  for 
the  Nation  aa  a  whole." 


Dr.  George  L,  Cross,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  C&lahoma.  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  GI's  on  the 
campuses  of  the  Nation  would  be  Improved 
teaching.  He  said  the  GI  bill  was  one  of 
the  heat  investments  this  country  ever  had 
made. 

Praising  the  GI's  on  the  campus.  Dean 
William  C.  DeVane,  of  Yale  University,  said 
the  veterans  had  set  a  pace  in  academic 
excellence  that  had  been  revivifying  for 
American  higher  education. 

"Most  of  us  here  at  Yale  feel  that  the  GI 
bUl  haa  been  an  extremely  worth-while  In- 
Testment  for  the  country  and  for  higher  edu- 
cation." Dx.  DeVane  declared.  "Very  few  of 
the  GI  studenU  abused  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing their  tuition  and  expenses  paid.  The 
contributions  that  they  made  beyond  the 
classroom  were  equally  useful.  They  brought 
maturity  and  aerlousneas  to  such  extractir- 
ricular  affairs  as  they  were  interested  in. 
mnd  it  la  not  too  much  to  aay  that  they 
quickened  and  improved  the  life  of  the  col- 
lege." 

Dean  Jbhn  C.  Weldln.  ot  tbe  Unlveralty  of 
Rhode  Island,  pointed  out  tbat  aa  a  rule,  the 
veteran  waa  more  reapcmaive  In  discussion 
and  more  demanding  of  tbe  instructor  than 
the  younger  nonveteran  students.     He  be- 


Price  It  mBIm^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RE3>RSSENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  August  16. 19S1 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiics  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Olobe -Democrat 
of  August  13. 1951: 

Pbicx  It  nr  BUMO 

The  Census  Bureau  has  aimouneed  Fed- 
eral tax  collections  alone  last  year  averaged 
out  at  9348  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  Statee.  or  roughly  double  tbe 
bite  of  8  years  ago.  Tlsat  flgurea  right  at 
tl.OOO  ot  hard-earned  cash  taken  from  every 
family  of  four. 

WUl  anybody  be  shocked  into  aetlont 
No.  Moot  wUl  read,  recall  bia  FMeral  In- 
come tax  was  leaa  than  that,  then  dlamlas 
the  whole  thing.  That  la  why  Federal  spend- 
ing soars  year  after  year  and  few  Congreasmen 
make  any  real  effort  to  eoonomlae.  Tbe  tax- 
payer forgete  tbat  no  peraon  wbo  buys  any- 
thing escapes  a  Federal  tax;  that  tbe  dlreet 
income  levy  Is  often  a  minor  part  of  what 
he  pays  annually.  In  1950.  leaa  than  baU  of 
that  $348  average  came  from  individual  in- 
come tax. 

So  maybe  what  we  need  la  to  start  cxpreaa- 
Ing  these  Federal  extnvagancea,  not  in  terma 
of  now-meaningleaB  dollar  soma,  but  in  tenns 
of  tbe  number  at  Amerioan  famillea  whoae 
entire  tax  burden  would  be  spent  for  a  given 
Qovemxnent  gimmick. 

For  example,  thaw  oOoe  dlvmss  a  defense 
agency  recently  bougbt  for  a  mere  940.000. 
That's  tbe  whole  painful  tax  take  from 
you  and  89  of  your  neighbors  wbo  havent  the 
tim*  cr  tbe  money  for  a  lazurloui  dlvaa  la 
tbe  oflloe. 

Or  take  tbe  two  Treasury  officials  wlM^ 
wltb  tbrtr  wives,  flew  to  Umbo  at  a  Faderal 
coat  of  ta.000  to  make  a  invention  plea  that 
individual   citlaena   curtail   their   spending. 
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Ann't  joa  hapPT  ^  know  tluit  you  and  one 
other  runily  aamer  svMit  blood  (or  an 
•ntlre  yvar  to  pay  the  equlralcnt  of  this 
aaerry  )unket'i  co«tt 

Or.  to  ft  down  to  "legitimate"  ipendlng. 
take  the  tSA-OOCOOO  the  President  wanU  for 
the  start  of  a  t4.000.000.000  point  4  program 
to  de-backwardlsa  alien  natives  who  hadn't 
for  a  thousand  years  thought  of  themselves 
ss  backward  until  Ifr.  Truman  popped  off. 
That  amounU  to  the  tax  take  from  35,000 
famlUM.  or  the  population  of  a  nice-sized 
town  whose  business  would  boom  If  that 
stun  were  spent  there. 

Perhaps  a  more  realistic  wording  In  legis- 
lation would  help  wake  up  Congressmen  and 
tazpaysrs.  So  we  recommend  the  preamble 
to  each  money  bill  introduced.  Instesd  of 
rMdinf  "A  btU  appropriating  tlOiXW.OOO  for 
tha  «cpuision  of  whlffenpoofery."  should 
rMd  "A  bill  btMdlog  10.000  famlUes  for  the 
•zpaaaton.  «tc..  etc." 


St  Lawresce  Walcnraj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS IL  MACHROWia 

or  taaaauK 
m  TBM  HCKJSB  OF  REPKBSKNT A  i  1  v  ES 

Thmr$daw,  August  19, 1951 
Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lesTC  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbco«»,  I  Include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared tn  the  August  13  edition  of  the 
Detroit  News: 

RacoBD  Is  SuAtarm. 


It  la  true,  uaforttmately.  that  the  latest 
Mtliaek  given  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  in 
tb*  Bo^wa  Public  Wc»-ks'  Committee  was  the 
work  of  -powarrol  iobbyisu." 

TlMtk  i^p|tM»»"ti  at  bow  the  national 
tnlMWt  euD*  to  b«  thwarted  was  given  by 
M.  i.  OoUhraU.  Canadian  political  leader,  in 
a  lacUue  eomparlng  the  ^^""**«"  with  our 
tarn  at  gorcmincnt.  Such  an  outcome  on 
An  fmvm  ot  natlonai  Importance  would  have 
mnwltiH  or  nearly  so  at  Ottawa,  he 
wlileli.  again.  Is  oorraet. 
Oar  ftwm  of  goTemraant  haa  become  In 
!■!  iiiai  n  tlBaa  extraordinarily  susceptible  to 
miiwUtf-groty  ptesBures.  a  fact  most  glar- 
ingly tnatanoad  by  the  seaway's  own  dismal 
■tory.  In^kiraed  and  urged  by  every  na- 
tlQiial  MtmlntetnUlan  for  mora  than  30  years. 
tlM  pnJacA  naverthtfeaa  lias  yet  to  win  ap- 
p(0«al  by  Oaagraaa.  Matttaar  major  party. 
tc  powar.  baa  been  mora  suoceasful 
tlM  okbar  in  aceompllahing  Its  en- 
Oiv  form  of  govamment  has  not 
gl««a  na  tte  atslet  party  raaponaibUity  fa- 
vanA  by  tba  parHamantary  syatam.  whicti. 
at  Ita  bast,  most  be  oooeadacl  to  axcal  oun 

of  tha  majority  wllL 
part  played  by  lobbytata  in  the  sea- 
way^ eonalttaa  defeat  waa  dearly  ibown 
by  aaalyala  of  tba  vote.  Faw  70188  against 
It  w««a  caat  by  msmbwa  with  an  obvious 
ettonal  Jealooalaa.  Tha 
eoaM  bava  baen  influanced  only  by  tha 
rk  ot  privata  intareata — moatly  rail, 
eoal  and  powat  that,  tor  tbakt  own  rcaaons. 
Bf  bava  ton^t  tba  aaaway. 
n  li  aot  a  protty  atata  of  affairs  when 
i  eaa  detarmina  our  action  on  a 
by  blgfaast  military  authority 
dftfanaa.  Tba  leglalatlva 
flg  tba  aaaway  reflacts  ahama  on  tha 
Tha  merited  rebuke  by 
it  la  lioped.  wUl 
i»  to  do  baUar  next  time. 


WImI'i  itifkt  Witb  the  Democratic  Party? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr  Speaker,  duvm.: 
this  era  of  the  "big  he.  "  the  smear,  and 
the  sneer,  it  is  refreshing  and  mspinng 
to  hear  authoritative  voices  raised  in  de- 
fense of  what  IS  good  and  right,  not  only 
with  the  United  States  but  with  those 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  governing  it. 
The  very  distinguished  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Smith,  on  July  19  addressed  the  Demo- 
cratic Luncheon  Club  of  Los  Anseks 
His  remarks  have  been  the  subject  of 
widespread  comment  in  California,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  prove  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  Mr.  Smith's 
address  in  the  Recosd; 
What's  Right  With  the  Democr.\tic  P.arty? 
(By  Robert  L.  Smith) 

Chairman  Arnold,  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Luncheon  Club,  and  dsstuiijuishPd 
^eets.  Just  2  years  n^o.  from  this  same 
vantage  point,  and  usini?  this  same  micro- 
phone. I  addressed  yoiir  organization  on 
the  subject.  What's  Wronz  With  the  Dem'i- 
cratlc  Party?  When  your  chairman,  Georue 
Arnoid.  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  today  I  w  is 
Btruck  with  the  idea  that  it  might  be  pro- 
Tocative  and  perhaps  constructive  to  ex- 
amine the  other  side  of  the  coin  thruu^h 
discussing  What's  Right  With  the  Demo- 
cratic Party? 

Perhaps  it's  because  we  enjoy,  and  some- 
times abuse,  freedom  of  speech  and  treedmn 
of  press,  or  perhap»  it's  because  millions  ni 
our  citizens  have  never  had  it  so  good — 
whatever  the  reason.  Important  segments  )f 
our  populace  have  developed  latu  chru-uc 
•^emlnsters.  *  Whether  it  Is  the  Sunday 
morning  quarterbacking  of  Saturday  s  USC- 
Notre  Dame  football  game,  or  the  way  the 
administration,  any  administration,  is  ruii- 
nlng  the  Governmenr.  tiiey're  ■  agin"  u.  i:.  a 
vocal  and  often  bellicose  manner.  When 
General  Knudsen,  who,  you  will  recall,  w.is 
head  of  the  War  Production  Board  in  World 
War  n.  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
human  race,  he  reflected  for  a  few  momer.t.s, 
and  said:  "They're  mostly  good.  God-iear- 
Ing,  well-meaulng  people,  but  95  percent  .  f 
them  are  adept  at  taking  thiniis  apart.  A-.id 
only  5  percent  adept  at  putting  them  ba-  k 
together  again."  Mind  you,  he  wasn't  re- 
ferring exclusively  to  Republicans  either; 
the  percentage  must  be  even  higher  there 

This  feminster  psychology,  which  m  seme 
cases  Is  nothing  more  than  a  byproduct 
which  provides  a  safety  valve  In  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  but  In  other 
cases,  unfortunately,  is  fraught  wi^h  more 
dire  Implications,  has  made  It  p'puhir  to 
crltldxe  leadership  In  any  form,  from  the 
football  quarterback  to  "that  m.'vn  (.  ny  man  j 
in  the  White  House  " 

Most  people  who  have  had  occaslnn  tn  i,'o 
to  Washington,  and.  indeed  many  who  h.ive 
not,  seem  to  consider  It  fashi  nable  aid 
smart  in  a  sophisticated  sort  of  wiy,  to  refer 
to  Washington  as  a  madhouse  and  gener- 
ally to  disparage  all  that  gt)es  on  there.  As 
a  member  of  two  governmental  committees 
which  meet  frequently  In  VV.Ashir.it  n,  I 
tiave  had  occasion  virt'aaily  to  cuiumu't-e  oe- 


tweet;  Los  Angelos  and  our  Capital  and.  In 
iuidri  n,  to  gam  considerable  Insight  Into 
the  »'-rlcin>js  of  our  various  governmental 
dep,3.-tme!it.?.  military,  social,  and  ec<>- 
nomic,  and  I  can  say  to  you.  based  on  this 
experience  which  extends  ever  a  consider- 
able period  of  years,  that  most  of  the  men. 
and  most  of  the  departments  in  Washington 
are  doing  an  outstandingly  efficient  and 
efTective  Job  agam.^t  formidable  obstacles. 
Because  the  Deal'  cratic  Party  Is  the  party  of 
the  people,  u  Is  therefore  a  very  human 
party,  and  subject  to  human  frailties.  To 
say  that,  the  administration  and  the  people 
in  it  have  never  made  any  mistakes  would, 
of  course,  be  fatuous,  but  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  size  and  scope  of  the  present 
problems  which  confr.jnt  our  Government, 
and  when  we  consider  the  social,  economic. 
a:xl  military  ..dvancements  which  this  coun- 
try h.is  achieved  In  recent  years,  in  all  ob- 
jectivity It  must  be  conceded  that  somebody 
i:;  W,i.shington  is  doing  something  besides 
collectiiii  deep  freezers  and  mink  coats. 

.Now  then,  let  us  analyze  some  of  these  so- 
cial, economic,  and  military  achievements. 
In  other  words,  as  that  happy  warrior  Al 
Smith  would  have  said,  let's  look  at  the 
rer.  .-a ; 

The  administration  has  broadened  the 
ba-»'  and  e.\ter.ded  the  benefits  of  social 
se.nir.ty  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  social- 
security  law 

The  administration  has  established  a 
farmers'  agricultural  adjustment  and  prlce- 
s'r.!p<irt  pro'j:ram  which,  in  16  years,  has  in- 
cre.L^ed  the  farm  Income  by  800  percent. 
wiule  substantially  reducing  interest  rates 
on  tarrn  credit,  and  reducing  farm  mort- 
k'at-e  indebtedness  50  percent  and  farm  mort- 
gatje  foreclosures  by  95  percent. 

The  administration  has  established  a  soll- 
conservLition  program,  a  rural  electrification 
pr  ^':-a.m.  and  has  developed  water  resources 
w.'-.ich  have  directly  benefited  millions  of 
our  citizens  and.  indirectly,  contributed  to 
our  expanded  economy  and  Increased  stand- 
ard   .1  living. 

While  on  the  subject  of  an  expanded  econ- 
omy and  increased  standard  of  living,  let  us 
P'.nu  up  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  admin- 
istr Atlun  believes  that  our  over-all  economy 
cat;  he  e.xpanded  to  support  both  our  civilian 
and  our  defense  requirements,  the  reaction- 
aries contend  that  our  economy  cannot  sup- 
port such  a  program.  What  is  the  real  an- 
swer based  un  our  actual  experience  from 
the  beginning  cf  World  War  11  to  the  pres- 
e:.t  time?  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor 
these  same  disciples  of  doom  said  civilian 
livlr.ir  would  have  to  be  cut  to  $66,000,000,000, 
the  J 93.3  low,  as  compared  with  the  1940 
level  (f  $72, (X)0, 000.000.  But  what  actually 
happened?  By  war's  peak,  production  for 
civilian  use  had  been  boosted  to  $112,000,- 
000.000,  while  we  had  superimposed  on  our 
civilian  economy  another  $100,000,000  for 
war  materials.  In  other  words,  despite  dire 
predictions  to  the  contrary,  the  over-all 
standard  of  living  actually  rose  substantially 
during  World  War  II.  For  example,  just 
prior  to  Korea,  in  terms  of  real  dollars  (cor- 
rected for  inflation)  oxir  standard  of  living 
as  m.easured  by  total  consumption  was  52 
percent  greater  than  In  1940;  the  amount 
pu'  aside  In  personal  savings  was  111  percent 
greater,  and  liquid  assets  held  by  individuals 
10'2  percent  greater.  This  experience  shows 
that  in  order  to  support  the  Increased  flnan- 
c;,d  burden  of  necessary  defense.  It  Is  not 
nece.ssary  to  cat  living  standards  or  to  com- 
pr I'm'se  our  American  system.  We  can.  if 
we  put  uur  minds,  our  hearts,  and  our  know- 
h<jw  to  the  task,  have  an  expanding  economy 
which  will  support  strong  defense  and,  by 
1955.  raise  our  standard  of  living  one-third 
abo.e  1949  levels.  This  Is  not  merely  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  opinion  of  unbiased 
fi.nuncial  and  ecuuomic  uuthcrities. 
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While  disgruntled  Bepublicans  carp  atwut 
deficit  flnanctng  ( at  the  same  time  reHecting 
their  opposition  to  increased  taxes  by  their 
votes  In  Congress)  the  administration  lias 
not  resorted  to  deficit  financing  and.  in  fact, 
has  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  tiie  net 
balance  of  Income  over  ttie  past  5  years  has 
been  seven  billion  more  than  ezp>endlturea. 
and  there  Is  now  a  budget  svurplus  of  more 
than  $3,000,000,000.  This  "sound  money" 
policy  of  the  administration  Is  in  no  small 
way  due  to  John  Snyder,  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  spoke  to  your  group  here  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

With  Increased  demands,  principally  mili- 
tary defense  expenditures.  Secretary  Snyder 
warns  that  higher  taxes,  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, and  limits  on  credit  are  necessary  If 
we  are  to  continue  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
without  cutting  into  essential  civilian  re- 
quirements. Yet  the  very  Republicans  who 
claim  to  be  soxind  money  men  are  opposed  to 
higher  taxes,  opposed  to  controls,  and  op- 
posed to  credit  limitation.  Moreover,  these 
self-same  Republicans  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  have  had  us  reduce  military  defense 
expenditures  and.  on  the  other,  risk  a  third 
world  war  by  pursuing  MacArthur  policies 
In  Asia. 

The  administration  has  neutralized  Red 
aggression  In  Europe  by  setting  up  first  the 
Marshall  plan,  then  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  organiiatlon,  and  finally  a  Supreme 
Allied  command  under  Elsenhower.  We 
have  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  and  co- 
operating fully  In  the  operation  of  such 
International  organizations  as  the  United 
Nations,  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  World  Bank.  When  commu- 
nism threatened  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  sent 
aid  to  those  beleaguered  countries,  and  to- 
day they  stand  firm  In  democratic  ranks. 
I-icidentally,  88  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voted  for  this  aid.  while  80  percent  of  the 
Totes  against  It  were  Republican. 

We  came  to  the  aid  of  the  peoples  of 
Prance  and  Italy  in  their  struggle  against 
tlie  political  cold  war  onslaught  of  commu- 
nism. In  each  of  these  countries  commu- 
nism has  been  defeated  in  two  free  elections 
since  1947.  There  is  no  longer  danger  that 
they  will  vote  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  "Dnion.  We  came  to  tlie  aid  of 
the  people  of  BerUn  when  the  Kremlin  tried 
to  take  them  over.  We  and  our  allies  kept 
Berlin  alive  by  the  historic  miracle  of  the 
airlift,  and.  as  a  result.  Berlin  is  free  today. 
The  administration  has  given  new  hope 
to  industrial  and  business  enterprise  all 
over  the  world  tiirough  point  4.  which  offers 
under  sound  conditions  capital  and  Ameri- 
can know-how  to  countries  whose  resources 
and  industrial  potentials  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  adequately  developed.  In  line  with 
Its  policy  of  aid  to  impoverished  nations  the 
administration  Insisted  upon  sending  grain 
to  India  over  bitter  Republican  opposition. 

The  admlnUtration  Invited  the  Republi- 
cans to  Join  in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
In  both  words  and  action  lived  up  to  such 
a  policy.  Typical  are  the  Important  posts  in 
government  which  have  been  given  to  Re- 
publicans such  as  General  Marshall  and  John 
Foster  Dulles.  Conversely,  at  one  of  the 
most  crucial  periods  in  our  International  life 
the  Republicans  completely  scuttled  this  bi- 
partisan policy  with  the  passing  of  their 
distinguished  leader.  Senator  Vandenberg. 

While  the  Republicans  have  employed 
witch  htints,  smear  campaigns  and  personal 
vilification  of  administration  leaders,  and 
resorted  to  red  herring  tactics,  the  adminis- 
tration has  actually  prosecuted  and  jaUed 
Communists.  whUe  the  McCarthys  and 
Hickenloopers  have  merely  given  lip  service 
to  this  problem  In  an  effort  aimed  not  to 
rid  the  countrv  of  Communists  per  se.  but 
to  embarrass  and  heckle  the  administration. 
The  Republicins  tav?  dens  t*ieir  best  to  use 
the  Kefauver  crime  committee   as  a   means 


of  proving  that  the  admin  tatratlon  is  cor- 
rupt. Let's  quote  Senator  KsrAuna  per- 
sonally on  this  subject: 

"The  impresalon  seems  to  have  gotten 
around  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  which 
the  Senate  Crime  Committee  conducted,  that 
political  parties  and  their  leaders  are  dis- 
honest, crooked,  and  iMUnd  up  with  crime 
and  crlminaia.  That  impresalon  certainly  is 
most  erroneotia  and  wlxdly  unjustified. 

"There  are  crooked  politicians,  Republican 
and  Democratic,  and  we  exposed  them 
wherever  we  found  them.  There  also  are 
crooked  businessmen.  Crooks  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  labnr  movement.  Happily, 
they  are  a  very  small  minority.  In  no  case 
do  I  believe  that  they  reflect  the  morals  of 
the  whole.  Conversely,  those  who  charge 
that  they  do  should  have  another  look  at 
their  own  morals.     •     •     • 

"We  must  remember  that  this  crime  com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  chairman  was  spon- 
sored by  the  DemocraUc  majority,  that  its 
membership  was  Democratic  In  the  majority, 
and  that  it  exp<:»ed  corruption  and  crime 
wherever  they  were  found,  letting  the  chips 
fall  where  they  may." 

The  administration  stopped  Red  aggres- 
sion in  its  tracks  in  Korea,  and  its  faith  in 
the  United  Nations  as  a  world  Instram.ent 
for  good  was  confirmed  last  June  when  the 
Security  CouncU  acted  swiftly  to  condemn 
this  Soviet-sponsored  aggression  cf  the 
North  Koreans.  As  It  has  met  other  sharp 
Issues,  boldly  and  wlttiout  fear,  the  admin- 
istration met  the  Korean  Issue  and  by  so 
doing  checked  and  conf  oiuided  the  plans  and 
Umetable  of  the  Soviet  aggressors. 

A  year  ago  Korta  appeared  as  an  easy  con- 
quest to  the  Soviet  rulers  In  Moscow  and 
iheir  agents  in  the  Par  East.  But  they  were 
wrong.  Today,  after  more  than  a  million 
Communist  casualties,  after  the  destruction 
of  one  Communist  army  after  another,  the 
forces  of  aggression  have  been  thrown  back 
on  their  heeU.  They  are  b**  behind  the 
line  they  started  iram  suing  for  peace. 

Things  have  not  turned  out  the  wa:  the 
Communists  expected. 

The  United  Nations  has  not  been  shat- 
tered. Instead,  It  la  stronger  today  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

The  free  nations  are  not  demoralized. 
Instead,  they  are  stronger  and  more  confi- 
dent today  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

The  cause  of  world  peace  has  not  been 
defeated.  On  the  contrary,  the  cause  of 
world  peace  is  stronger  than  It  was  a  year 

ago. 

We  have  been  fighting  this  conflict  In 
Korea  to  prevent  a  third  world  war.  So  far 
we  have  succeeded.  We  have  blocked  ag- 
gression, and  we  have  kept  the  conflict  from 
spreading.  The  attack  on  Korea  has  stimu- 
lated the  free  nations  to  build  up  their  de- 
fenses in  dead  earnest.  Korea  convinced  the 
free  nations  that  they  had  to  have  armies 
and  equipment  ready  to  defend  themselves. 
The  United  States  is  leading  the  way.  with 
defense  expenditures  of  $40,000,000,000. 
Other  nations  are  devoting  a  large  share  of 
their  national  effort  to  our  mutual  defense. 
Never  before  in  history  have  we  taken  such 
measures  to  keep  the  peace.  Never  have  the 
odds  against  an  aggressor  been  made  so 
clear  before  Uie  attack  was  launched. 

We  have  tlie  United  Nations  which  ex- 
presses the  conscience  and  the  collective  will 
of  the  free  world.  We  have  the  Organization 
of  American  States  which  is  building  the 
streugth  of  this  hemisphere.  We  have  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  commits  all  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  to  fight 
together  against  aggression.  We  have  uni- 
fied land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in  Europe,  under 
the  command  of  General  Eisenhower.  We 
are  strengthening  the  free  nations  of  the 
Far  East  and  setting  up  collective  security 
arrangements  U  the  Pacific.  M^t  impcr- 
taut  of  aU.  we  have  shown  that  we  wiU  fight 


to  resist  a(greaaion.    The  free  nations  have 
fought  and  won  In  Korea. 

Never  before  has  an  aggressor  been  con- 
fronted with  such  a  serbea  of  poalUve  meas- 
ures to  keep  the  peace.  Never  before  in  his- 
tory have  there  been  such  deterrents  to  the 
outbreak  of  world  war. 

Despite  the  pomp  and  clrcumrtance  and 
the  histrionic  folderol  which  accompanied 
the  removal  of  General  MacArthur,  despite 
his  admitted  genius,  glamor,  and  articula- 
tion, the  three-ring  circus  which  the  Re- 
publicans made  of  this  Incident  has  finally 
boomovnged  to  the  point  where  most  think- 
ing people  consider  the  removal  action  JusU- 
fled  and  necessary  as  shown  by  current  opin- 
ion polls. 

This  boomerang  reaction  was  predicted  In 
a  pol!  conducted  by  Elmo  Roper  among  332 
officially  credited  press  correspondents  Sev- 
enty-two percent  of  these  correspondents 
thought  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
would  finally  come  to  believe  that  the  re- 
moval of  MacArthur  was  Ju.' tilled  and  right, 
while  only  18  percent  thought  to  the  con- 
trary. Three  percent  said  It  would  depend 
en  the  outcome  In  Korea.  Incidentally,  85 
percent  of  these  correspondents  thought 
from  the  beginning  that  the  removal  of  Mac- 
Art.hur  was  Jtutlfled  and  right,  while  only 
13  percent  disagreed,  and  2  percent  didn't 
know. 

The  administration  has  steadfastly  be- 
lieved in  and  fought  for  ecoDomic  controls 
as  a  curb  for  inflation  diirlng  p^ods  of 
emergency,  yet  It  Is  the  Republicans  who 
have  screamed  the  loudest  about  Inflation 
who  are  responsible  for  the  impotent,  wa- 
tered-down controls  bill  now  in  effect. 

Now.  tn  conclusion,  let's  siunmartea.  There 
are  bound  to  be  flaws  In  any  party  organ- 
ixatkm.   partlctilarly    one    as   fluid,    as    dy- 
namic, and  as  progressive  as  the  Democratic 
Party.      Moreover,    in    the    nearly    20    yean 
during  which  that  party  has  been  in  office 
this  country,  and  the  world,  have  been  con- 
fronted   with   the   moat    ooloeaal    prohlema 
within  the  memory  of  man.    Prom  the  great- 
est depression  on  record,  through  the  moat 
devastating  global   war   in   history,   b3   the 
atomic  and  electronic  age  wliieh  has  pro- 
duced the  grim,  tense,  cold  war  in  wtiich 
we  are  today  engaged.    Tet.  when  you  add 
up  the  plus  and  minus  coltmins.  there's  a 
big  net  profit.    The  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party  over  these  years  is  a  record  of  achiave- 
ment  and  progress,  and  a  record  of  wliteh 
to  be  iHOud.  and  the  (Hrogram  at  ii»  Demo- 
cratic Party,  not  only  then,  but  now  and  for 
the  future.   Is    a   program   of   which    to   be 
proud.    Moreover,  the  unfortunate  fact  must 
be    weighed   that    most    (rf    the    objectives 
achieved   during   the   Democratic    adminis- 
tration   were   achieved    against   strong   Re- 
publican  opposition — an    opposition    wlilch 
has  degenerated  to  a  poUit  where  the  Be- 
pubUcan  Party  has  become  a  party  of  nega- 
tion and  sterility.     As  a  strong  believer  In 
the  two-party  system.  I.  for  one,  would  like 
to  see  the  Repulalican  Party  come  up  with  an 
affirmative,  constructive  perspective  and  pro- 
gram.    It  would  be  good  for  all  America  If 
they  did.  but  up  to  now  they  Just  haven't. 
Nevertheless,  the  cold,  liard  facte  are  tliat 
under   the   stewardship   of   the   Democratic 
Party    the    United    States    of     America     Is 
stronger  today  than  ever  before  In  Its  his- 
tory.    Our   free   enterprise  economy   Is   the 
most  productive  In  tlie  wcffld.    Mots  people 
are  gainfully  employed  at  higher  wages  tlian 
ever  before,  and  corporate  earnings  are  at 
th<  highest  level  on  record.    No  other  form 
cf  government  promotes  the  general  welfare 
of  its  citizenry  as  vigorously  or  as  effectively 
as   does   our   American   democracy,   nor   has 
any  nation  ever  assumed  world  leadership  on 
the  same  high  level  of  onaelflshnesa  and  hu- 
manitarlanlsm  as  has  America  In  our  time. 
Thus    the    Democratic    Party    remains    the 
party  of  p-^ace,  tV  imny  ol   pr^perliy,  aiid 
the  party  of  the  people. 
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BZTINSIOIV  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAT 

or  OfSUHA 

IN  THI  BOCBS  or  RXPRXSXirr  ATIVB 

rhvrtdoy.  Aucnut  IS.  1951 

lir.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Just 
passed  two  flcantic  military  appropria- 
ttODS  Mis— appropriations  that  will 
shock  our  eoonoou  and  will  plunge  our 
people  much  deeper  in  debt  The  ad- 
minlstratkHi  has  given  the  armed  serv- 
ices a  blank  check,  drawn  on  the  tax 
money  of  our  Qovemment.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Armed 
Bervioes  has  told  us  that  this  is  only  the 
beglziDlnc  at  their  requirements — that 
more  and  ir«ater  demazKls  are  to  come. 
We  are  not  "let  in"  on  the  plans  of  the 
admlnistratlcm.  hut  we  are  told  that 
mikas  this  great  amount  is  approved  our 
aimed  defense  eUort  will  fail 

Tbe  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  placed  in  a  most  embarras- 
-  stag  jwHiim  ThroBgta  its  leaders.  tJie 
admlniakratfcm  stetes  that  any  deviation 
or  quntkming  of  this  armed  services 
bodfct  wu:  be  an  aid  to  the  Kremlin  and 
win  be  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  our 
boys  «*g**ti«y  in  Korea. 

The  second  appropriations  bill  is  for 
eonatmction  of  new  Installations.  It 
propoefs  to  scatter  tens  of  millions  into 
the  bidldlng  of  various  Army  camps,  of 
airflelda.  and  of  other  facilities.  The 
aimed  services  ignore  the  fact  that  less 
th^n  itx  short  years  ago  we  had  suffi- 
cient Inatallations  to  train  more  than 
15iM.M0  men  to  win  World  War  IT. 
Tet,  today  we  are  asked  to  build  scores 
of  new  installations  while  so  many  of 
the  ftaWlshfd  ones  are  abandoned  and 
allowed  to  grow  over  with  weeds. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  there  are 
two  fine  air  bases  that  have  been  aban- 
doned. I  do  not  want  at  this  time  to 
mak.  for  any  favors  for  my  own  State,  but 
aeroes  the  river  in  Illinois  is  located  one 
of  the  really  fine  airfields  of  the  Na- 
tton— Oeorge  Field.  It  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  ctf  many  th'^^*^"*  of  dollars. 
Adequate  housing  is  available.  If  need- 
ed, the  airplazM  runways  can  be  ex- 
tended to  any  desired  length.  Yet  in  the 
P^ytl»^t«y  of  the  armed  services  groups 
this  field  is  to  be  ignored  and  abandoned 
with  acmes  of  others. 

Unneeesaary.  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful spending  of  money,  of  material,  or 
<rf  manpower  can  never  help  our  coun- 
try; but  it  can  lead  to  the  ruin  of  our 
eoanooiy.  Lenin  once  said  that  America 
win  Hwnd  itself  into  ruin.  Could  this 
be  a  specific  example  of  what  Lenin  had 
In  mtod?  The  reliance  upon  wealth  as 
power  to  dangeroua.  It  is  a  sign  of  de- 
fittfiF***^  maeh  as  Croesis  eventually  real- 
lad,  in  that  great  riches  are  not  suffl- 
eliai  pnMeetlon  for  man.  In  our  coun- 
try today  it  would  seem  we  are  using 
m  BMoauring  stick  of  national  de- 
bow  nneh  we  vend  and  ruA  how 
Btpllaii.  Bvery  combat  sol- 
that  wars  are  won  by  the 

_.  , I  bravery  and  intestinal  forti- 

liy^  of  tbe  men  on  the  battle  line  and 


not  back  in  the  palatial  officers'  clubs  or 
fine  polo  fields  of  extravagant  installa- 
tions. We  cannot  make  an  impregnable 
America  by  merely  voting  more  and 
more  money,  if  It  is  wasted  and  u.^ed  un- 
vrisely.  Every  bit  of  money  and  material 
that  is  used  in  unnecessary  installations 
injures  the  potential  defense  effort  of 
America  just  thai  much,  and  cripples  the 
economy  that  has  made  America  great. 
There  are  many  of  us  here  in  Cont^ress 
a-ho  demand  that  before  the  wild  ex- 
travagant appropriations  of  the  armed 
services  be  listed  as  "must "  lesislation, 
the  services  utilize  the  great  installa- 
tions we  already  have,  that  they  make  a 
sincere  and  honest  effort  to  eliminate 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  such  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  abandonment  of 
George  Field  in  Illinois  and  of  other  sim- 
ilar facilities  all  over  the  Nation. 


CoasalidatioD  of  District  VA  Offices 
Detrimental 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TkuTsday,  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  letter  from  Georue  W. 
Grader,  department  commander,  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Ma- 
sachusetts,  Inc  ,  Boston,  Mas.s  ; 

The  American  Legion. 
Depaxtkent  of  Massachusetts.  Inc 

Boston.  ,Va.?.s  ,  Augu't  li    1951 
Hon.  Thomas  J    Lane. 

House  Office  Building. 

Wa.<hir}gton.  D   C. 

Mt  Ocai  Congressman  Thank  yen  fr 
your  letter  of  .August  8  with  an  attached  copy 
from  the  Veterans'  .Administration  at  Wa.*h- 
Ington  signed  by  Mr  Clark.  Depu*y  Adrr.tn- 
iBtrator. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  letter  '..-  qui-c 
Blmllar  to  the  public  release  that  went  ".t 
In  which  they  claim  a  great  deal  ^f  savings 
In  salaries  and  rents  by  moving  the  B-  s-i.a 
OfOce  to  Philadelphia.  However  when  uie 
analyzes  the  matter  It  does  not  ftijtire  '  ut. 
It  seems  to  me  that  If  It  takes  lOn  pp  ;i;.>  'o 
handle  a  certain  amount  of  rases  i;;  B  >sMn. 
It  will  be  Just  as  expen.sive  in  person :;►>  f  i 
handle  the  same  amount  in  Philadt-liihM 
I  do  not  see  where  there  would  be  Any  s;r. - 
Ings  of  money  In  salaries 

If  the  rent  Is  *1  25  a  square  yard  In  BoKt.Mi. 
to  handle  the  same  am.ount  of  flies,  it  w.:: 
be  approximately  as  expensive  per  squire 
yard  In  Philadelphia;  so  I  do  not  ■^ee  where 
they  are  saving  any  money  in  rents  Truf^. 
Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  Government  -w-.s 
the  Atwatcr  Building  m  Philadelphia,  but 
In  lieu  of  rent  there  wiU  be  hea*.  cleantu?. 
repairs,  etc  .  which  would  offset  rent  if  the 
building  were  owned. 

Therefore,  his  statements  of  savums  seem 
to  be  far  afield  We  here  in  the  Leiii.  n  f't'. 
»nd  readily  so  I  believe,  that  any  cons.ilidH- 
tlon  would  be  detrimental  to  the  service  if 
the  veterans,  widows,  and  orphans  that  a 
|Tat«ful  Government,  some  years  bark. 
through  its  Congress  Issued  them.  It  «<eems 
to  me  that  it  Is  up  to  this  same  b< xlv  at 
Congress  to  see  to  it  that  these  Impotxd 
Injustices  do  not  occur. 


I  appreciate  your  Interest  deeply  as  well 
as  the  other  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
have  also  stgnlfted  their  intent  to  do  every- 
thing to  see  that  tbe  veterans  who  have 
made  this  country  safe  for  democracy  are 
given  a  democratic  regime. 

My  warm  personal  regards,  and  with  kind 
wishes.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Gr.\de]i. 
Department  Commander. 


How   Rent  Control  Boomerangs  Against 
the   Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF   a.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  Lee  Thompson 
Smith  dealing  with  the  experiences  of 
other  countries  with  rent  control. 

It  is  a  thought  provoking  article  which 
I  feel  merits  the  consideration  of  all  of 
us.  At  the  very  least  we  must  recognize 
that  there  is  Jio  real  substitute  for  in- 
dividual freedom  and  initiative,  and  that 
once  artificial  government  controls  are 
imposed  there  are  invariably  demands 
for  their  broadening  and  continuation. 
Controls  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
the  means  by  which  an  economy  of 
abundance  is  converted  into  an  economy 
of  .scarcity,  where  everyone  is  the  loser. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Rfnt  Co.vtrol  Boomerangs  .Agaixst 
THE  Public— Many  Nations  Show  Trage- 
dies OF  Rental  Hovsing  Hamstrung  bt 
THE  Abuses  or  Emerginct  Retorms 

I  By  Lee  Thompson  Smith,  chairman,  execu- 
tive committee.  Home  Title  Guaranty 
Co.) 

In  the  world's  reckless  turn  toward  the 
>::.  which  has  been  manifest  now  for  many 
yt-.^rs.  there  have  been  Innumerable  in- 
b',t:ices  of  the  people  selling  their  birthright 
for  a  pottage  of  lentils.  But  I  have  never 
personally  encountered  a  more  striking  In- 
ternationa' panorama  of  this  folly  than  that 
which  I  was  privileged  to  study  at  a  recent 
conference  m  Parts. 

Nation  alter  nation  revealed  Its  sorry 
pakjht  :t3  deleijates  described  wretched  hous- 
i:\i  cor.ditiuns  and  general  construction 
dilemmas  foisted  on  the  public  through  the 
abuse  of  rent  control.  In  each  case,  be- 
tween the  lines  of  statistical  reports,  ran 
trairlc  overtones  of  the  people  being  deprived 
i.f  decent  and  adequate  places  to  live  and 
to  w^rk  simply  because  ol  bureaucratic 
dictatorship. 

The  cunlerence  was  the  organizational 
nieetini:  f  the  International  Confederation 
oi  Real  F.siate  Agents,  attended  by  350  ex- 
{>ert8.  Delegates  from  nine  of  the  most 
Civilized  cmntrtes  in  the  world  participated 
m  'he  panel  discussions,  Including  26  dele- 
gates from  the  United  Stales. 

And  the  most  amazing  lesson  of  tht  4-day 
deliberations  was  that  you  do  not  have  to  go 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  to  And  peopit  to 
complacent  that  they  allow  their  pockets  to 
be  picked  by  ideologists. 

It  Is  a  lesson  we  should  study  and  la«ra 
by  heart. 
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Ptfbaps  one  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nattire  is  the  capacity  to  turn  a  reform  into 
a  vice,  but  when  a  neceaaary  expedient  In 
an  emergency,  such  as  rent  control,  once 
becomes  rooted  In  bureaucracy.  It  inevitably 
becomiM  perpetuated  to  a  degree  tliat  boom- 
erangs agalnat  everyone. 

Thla  has  been  demonstrated  in  country 
after  country.  The  consequences  are  «- 
tremely  serious.  When  the  people  at  war- 
torn  nations  are  denied  the  possibilities  of 
rehousing  because  of  arbitrary  and  Imprac- 
ticable btireaucratlc  decrees,  the  situation 
Is  tragic  Indeed. 

France,  for  example,  admits  that  It  has 
learned  that  a  sure  way  to  stop  all  resi- 
dential rental  building  la  to  Impose  rent 
control.  Holland  finds  Ita  housing  situa- 
tion alarming  In  Norway,  where  rents  have 
been  the  same  from  1939  to  1951.  the  country 
realizes  that  It  will  be  plagued  with  a  hotus- 
Ing  shortage  until  1969.  In  Austria,  where 
some  rents  have  been  held  to  the  equivalent 
of  10  street  car  tickets,  houses  have  fallen 
Into  disuse,  building  credits  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  housing  crisis  is  described  as 
unimaginable. 

Black  markets  In  rooms  have  developed 
In  Vienna  with  1  room  bringing  more 
than  30  times  the  amount  of  legal  rent  fixed 
for  the  entire  apartment. 

"Wherever  a  policy  of  rent  pegging  has 
been  enforced,  the  lUtimate  outcome  has 
been  catastrophe."  declared  M.  Claudiiis 
Petit,  French  minister  of  reconstruction 
and  town  planning.  In  stunmarlzlng  the 
work  of  the  congress  at  the  final  session. 

Yet  rent  control,  per  se.  Is  only  half  the 
story.  Once  natural  economic  laws  are  s\ir- 
rendered  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  govern- 
mental office — no  matter  how  competent  and 
honorable  the  officeholder  may  be — confu- 
sion and  far-reaching  injustice  are  inevlUble 
results. 

Cuba,  for  example,  finds  ItseLf  with  two 
classes  of  landlords  and  two  schedules  of 
rents.  There,  two  buUdings  of  eqtial  value 
and  appointments  are  rented  in  a  ratio  of 
1  to  3  5  because  one  was  built  before  1937 
and  one  after  that  year.  The  result  Is  that 
the  one  class  of  landlords  is  economlcally 
prohibited  from  carrying  out  Indispensable 
repairs,  expected  by  tenants  when  they  see 
such  repairs  made  in  an  eqiial  building  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bureaucratic  fence. 

Deep-seated  evils  develop.  Good  will  be- 
tween tenants  and  landlords  Is  destroyed. 
Tenants  are  Uught  to  disregard  all  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  owner.  Socially  dan- 
gerous falsehoods  are  sown— the  tenant  la 
always  right  and  the  landlord  always  wrong. 
The  virtues  of  thrift  and  the  painstaking 
building  up  of  private  property  are  confused 
with  greed  and  clouded  with  suspicion. 

But  worst  of  all,  official  thinking  ia 
twisted  and  the  very  purpose  of  rent  con- 
trol is  distorted.  This  happens  when  the 
cart  Is  placed  before  the  horse  by  fixing 
rents  to  produce  an  arbitrary  smaU  profit 
rather  than  to  regulate  rents  in  harmony 
with  economic  trends.  In  other  ^pordt,  the 
private  assets  of  an  owner  are  examined  as 
a  factor,  rather  than  the  powibUltiee  of  en- 
couraging rental  construction. 

For  example,  when  Switaerland  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  easing  rent  control  in 
cider  to  stimulate  some  constnictton,  it 
apparently  did  not  weigh  the  needa  for  con- 
tinuing the  system,  nor  the  capacity  of  tbe 
public  to  pay  In  accordance  with  greater 
Inccmsa.  It  merely  adjusted  rents  to  allow 
landlords  to  obtain  a  return  of  3J  percent 
on  Invested  Income  on  bulldlnga  ereetsd 
before  1943.  And  It  allowed  a  rettnm  of 
6.8  percent  on  boUdlngB  erected  after  that 
year.  • 

Even  this  reccTiltion  of  a  mtnlmtim  in- 
come was  granted  in  the  teeth  at  bitter 
opposition  in  Switzerland. 


The  plisbt  of  France  has  been  notoriooa. 
Rent  control  which  began  in  World  War 
I  has  ncrer  been  sliaken  cS.  Minister  Petit 
reported  that  retail  prices  in  Prance  iiave 
soared  to  more  than  135  times  their  1914 
level,  and  building  costs  have  climbed  to 
120  times  that  level,  while  rents  are  still 
only  7  times  what  they  were  In  1914.  The 
result  has  been  paralysis  in  rental  construc- 
Uoti. 

France  had  half  a  million  homes  entirely 
bombed  out  In  World  War  EI  and  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  damaged.  But  another 
two  million  French  homes  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  disrepair  by  the  suffqfatlon  of 
rent  control.  The  region  of  Caen  through 
which  our  invasion  of  Europe  was  made. 
supplies  a  pitiful  case.  Caen  stuns  up  its 
report ; 

"For  those  who  suff.»red  a  total  loss,  their 
house  will  be  rebuilt  in  6.  6  or  IC  years 
per  ha  OS.  For  those  who  lost  on!  their 
source  of  rental  Income.  It  Is  wretchedness." 
Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken 
this  bull  in  hand  to  the  extent  that  the 
prospects  for  reconstruction  were  looking 
bright  at  the  start  of  this  year  unttl  new 
rises  In  the  costs  of  materials  and  labor, 
coupled  with  the  armaments  budget  re- 
stricting building  credits,  began  to  apply 
the  brakes. 

Little  HoUand'B  story  sounds  sUtlstlcal- 
ly  fanUliar  to  Americans,  except  that  we 
had  no  Rotterdam  deliberately  rubbed  out 
by  Nazi  terrorists. 

"Up  to  May  9.  1940,  eve  of  the  German 
Invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  rents  which 
were  regtilarly  fixed  by  free  and  Independent 
agreement  between  the  parties  concerned, 
had  remained  at  a  fairly  low  level,"  Holland 
reported  to  the  congress.  "Large  numbers 
of  houses  had  been  built  during  the  depres- 
sion. Hence  rents  for  working-class  dwell- 
ings, built  between  the  wars,  had  fallen  to 
80  percent  of  their  original  level,  and  middle- 
class  rents  were  down  to  62  percent. 

"In  December  1940,  the  occupation  au- 
thorities published  the  rents  decree  of  1940, 
pegging  rents  at  the  level  they  had  reached 
on  May  9  of  that  year. 

"After  the  liberation  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries {May  5.  1945)  the  1940  decree  remained 
in  force,  and  the  situation  remained  un- 
changed until  the  end  of  1950  On  last 
January  1,  the  1951  rents  law  came  into 
force.  It  allowed  a  15-percent  increase  on 
the  legal  level  of  rents.  While  the  general 
cost-of-living  index  showed  an  increase  from 
100  In  1938  to  216,  rents  are  now  only  15 
points  above  1938." 

We  have  heard  of  that  15-perccnt  rise 
above  depression  rents  In  this  country 

Public  housing,  of  course,  no  matter  how 
uneconomical,  lias  been  a  tonptlng  plum  for 
the  bureaucrats  in  most  countries.  By  hob- 
bling private  industry  by  making  rental  con- 
struction virtually  Impoaslble  under  current 
costs,  socialistic  experiments  are  subsidized 
and  the  public  ia  hoodwinked.  In  Britain's 
experiment  in  socialism  private  construction 
is  effectively  throttled. 

The  resultant  crisis  alaxtad  tias  reached 
the  point  where  M.  Petit  urged  the  following 
on  the  departing  delegates: 

"The  idea  of  a  Marshall  plan  in  this  field 
would  Btirriy  be  an  excellent  one. 

"Our  American  friends,  whose  franlmess  la 
exceeded  only  by  their  sense  of  reality, 
might  tinderstand  that  property  investments 
have  a  higher  economic  and  social  value  than 
Indiutrial  equipment  credits. 

"Who  cannot  see  the  10.000  well  <x  better 
housed  families  are  a  factor  equally  powtfful 
and  far  less  burdensome  than  the  upkeep  d 
a  military  division?" 

This,  indeed,  is  something  to  ponder  in  our 
eold  war  against  the  dflstruetlve  Ideologiei  at 
work  in  tba  wtvld  toda^.  But  also  tliera  is 
ff«iM»tt>tng  to  pond«r  In  tbe  manner  in  whicb 
our  western  economic  order  has  been  be- 
trayed by  the  tourniquet  of  rent  control  un- 


reasooahly  tight,fiTwtd  on  one  of  Its  most  vital 
arteries. 

Can  we  fight  the  forces  at  slavery  with  this 
economic  handicap?  If  vre  persist  in  the 
debilitating  practices  that  have  wrought  such 
ha^K  elsewhere,  to  whom  can  we  turn  for  a 
Marshall  plan  of  r«uacltation? 


Oif-thc-Retenratioa  Spcadiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  August  IS.  1951 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
most  interesting  to  read  that  top  brass 
tn  the  Detroit  office  of  ordnance  was 
transferred  overseas  because  he  used 
some  surplus  property  to  build  a  row- 
boat  and  was  entertained  by  those  who 
were  receiving  contracts  at  the  hands  of 
tbe  Detroit  ordnance  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rossford  Ordnance 
Depot  at  Rossford,  Ohio,  in  my  district 
needs  some  special  attention  in  the  way 
of  investigation  as  to  what  has  been 
going  on  there.  I  am  informed  that 
Rossford  Ordnance  Depot  ia  part  of  the 
Detroit  Ordnance  District.  It  has  been 
proclaimed  that  the  Rossford  Ordnance 
Depot  is  the  largest  pool  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  parts  in  the  world.  That  it 
has  a  record  of  every  motor  vehicle 
owned  by  the  War  Department.  And 
for  the  money  invested  in  warehouses 
and  parts  It  surely  ought  to  be  the  great- 
est motor  vehicle  pool  to  serv»ce  arui 
maintain  these  vehicles.  In  fact,  the 
authorization  bill  for  the  Armed  Forces 
passed  on  Friday  last  requested  the  sum 
of  $8,313,533  for  Rossford  Ordnance,  for 
expansion,  so  I  believe  that  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Rossford  Ordnance  Depot 
should  be  completely  investigated  before 
millions  more  are  wasted  while  no  effi- 
cient use  is  made  of  what  is  already 
there. 

Yet  last  year  with  all  the  equipment, 
motor  vehicles,  and  their  records,  the 
work  was  not  done  by  this  great  depot 
of  motor  vehicles.  There  was  painting 
off  the  reservation  while  a  $11,000  paint- 
spraying  equipment  remained  idle  sim- 
ply by  saying  there  was  no  drying  room. 
The  rtjpairlng  of.  motor  vehicles  after 
being  shipped  in  from  around  the  coun- 
try and  overseas  was  by  ofl-the-reserva- 
tion  spending  at  a  maylmiim  cost  of 
$3,600  per  vehicle,  while  there  was  this 
great  investment  in  motor  vehicles,  parts, 
and  equipment  to  perform  the  service. 
I  am  informed  that  it  was  not  let  out  by 
bids,  that  such  contractors  even  pur- 
chased parts  while  there  were  parts  by 
tbe  Biin*»"*  stored  in  Rossford  Ordnance 
Depot.  And  that  those  connected  with 
Rossford  Ordnance,  instead  of  perform- 
ins  its  own  service,  farmed  out  repair- 
ing, installatioa  of  wixidsbields.  paint- 
im,  And  other  items  even  though  this 
vast  investment  in  warehouses,  plant 
machinery,  and  parts  existed  in  Roofoffd 
Ordnacc*  Depot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  ofl-the-rescr- 
vatlon  moneys  were  spent  by  the  depot  on 
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tbe  oatiMe?  It  was  not  let  out  tar  bids 
and  even  theae  contractors  oa  occaitons 
purchaaed  parts  in  their  repair  wtHi:, 
while  the  ordnance  depot  vas  supposed 
to  be  tbe  War  Department's  greatest 
pool  of  motor  Tchldes  and  parts.  And 
that  Ooremment  equipment,  machin- 
err.  and  other  things  wen  freely  off  the 
mervatkm  put  out  for  non-Oorenunent 
use. 

Ur.  Speaker,  the  Investigation  of  the 
Detroit  district  ordnance  area  shouki 
certainly  take  in  Rossford  Ordnance  De- 
pot as  to  what  it  has  been  doing  at 
least  covering  the  past  5  years.  Because 
of  its  equipment  and  parts,  motor  ve- 
hleles  came  to  Rossford  Ordnance  for 
repair,  but  instead  of  doing  the  w<h^  the 
Rossford  Ordnance  Depot  farmed  it  out. 
What  sense  was  there  in  bringing  motor 
vehicles  from  great  distances  and  frcan 
oreraeaa.  when  upon  arrlTal  at  Rossford 
Ordnance  the  work  was  not  perf  (Hmed 
there? 

This  whole  matter  has  been  qu^  over 
a  period  ot  titae  and  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  foil  azxl  complete  investiga- 
tloQ  of  not  only  the  Detroit  ordnance 
district  office  but  those  reservations  un- 
der it.  especially  Rossford  Ordnance  De- 
pot It  should  be  exiunined  thoroughly 
by  a  eooimlttee  of  this  Hotise  as  to  its 
trannctions  for  the  last  5  years  in  vle^v 
of  what  has  gcme  on.  and  as  to  what  use 
is  being  made  of  the  greatest  motor- 
vehicle  pooi  when  parts  and  machinery 
are  available  tor  use.  yet  not  performed 
<«  tbe  reservation.  And  also  especially 
In  view  ot  an  admonition  claimed  to  have 
been  made  by  top  brass  that  the  men 
must  stop  "aH  this  talk  about  work  being 
sent  out  of  tbe  depot  or  be  laid  off." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  special  attention  to 
tbe  Armed  Forces  Committee  and  the 
Hmiae  ftcpenditures  CcMnmittee  for  a 
tboroogh  Investigation  of  all  the  records 
of  Rossford  Ordnance,  with  reference  to 
its  operation,  as  to  its  not  performing 
work  in  the  way  of  painting,  installation 
of  windstalelds.  paying  repair  bills,  and 
authorizing  outside  payment  of  as  much 
as  $3,900  per  vehicle  while  machinery 
and  cqulpiaent  are  (h*  should  be  at  Ross- 
ford Ordnance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  established  irregularity's 
In  tbe  Detroit  district  ofBce  of  which 
Rossford  Ordnance  is  a  part.  I  believe  a 
special  committee  should  hold  hearings. 
People  wbo  have  worked  in  the  plant  at 
Rostford  Ordnance  are  fearful  of  re- 
prisals on  testimony  but  I  am  sure  that 
a  committee  of  the  House  can  go  through 
what  baa  happened  so  as  to  stop  the 
wasteful  use  of  Government  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exposure  of  ir- 
refularttles  In  tbe  Detroit  district  ord- 
nance olBoe  and  the  transfer  of  a  top 
brass  to  overseas  assignment  because  he 
built  a  rowboat  out  of  surplus  property. 
I  bsUeve  that  tbe  operations  of  Ross- 
ford Ordnance  Depot  should  be  thor- 
omblT  looe  over  with  reference  to  its. 
off-the-rMsnration  spending  covering 
sntoaiobile  painting,  automobile  repairs. 
traek  rspftlra.  putting  in  glass  wind- 
sad   other   ofl-the-reservatlon 


Ifr.  SpeAker.   if  the  top  brass  waii 
*,  for  using  surplus  property  to 


build  a  rowboat,  surely  it  is  worth  while 
to  examine  into  the  off-the-reservalion 
expenditures  at  Rossford  Ordnance  De- 
pot, at  Rossford.  Ohio.  And  I  believe 
that  a  c(unmittee  of  this  House,  through 
Investigation,  should  be  able  to  find  out 
how  much  money  has  been  spent  off -the - 
reservation  by  the  Rossford  Ordnance 
Depot,  the  details  concerning  such  ex- 
penditures, and  the  use  of  the  reserva- 
tion property  for  non-GoVernment  uses, 
so  that  these  matters  might  be  com- 
pletely examined  Into  with  a  view  of 
stopping  any  irregularities  as  to  future 
expenditures  in  which  the  sum  of 
$8,313,533  was  authorized  last  week  for 
Rossford  Ordnance  Depot  expansion 


Mataaoska  Valley  and  Palmer,  Alaska, 
Advaace — Alaska :  The  Land  of  Oppor- 
taaity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAliKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MTNNFSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  its  impwrtant  pHjsition  m  the  defense 
of  our  country,  and  also  because  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities  still  existm.; 
in  Alaska  for  young  men  and  women. 
I  felt  sure  that  Members  of  Congie.'^s  and 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
would  be  interested  in  an  editorial  article 
concerning  the  Matanuska  Valley  and 
the  progress  it  has  made  during  the  last 
16  years. 

I  am  happy  to  eet  permission  to  insert 
into  the  Record  the  editorial  written  by 
William  L.  Baker,  editor  and  publL^h-r-r 
of  the  Ketchikan  <  Alaska  •  Chronicle  in 
the  issue  for  Monday,  July  23  Mr  Baker 
has  just  completed  a  trip  throuyhost 
most  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  has 
related  his  impressions  and  observaiions 
in  a  series  of  editorials  in  his  excellent 
newspaper. 

The  article  follows: 

PAUtSM. — Aft«r  16  years  of  plonpermi;  the 
Matanuska  Valley  project  has  amved  The 
1  ^wn  of  Palmer,  once  a  ■wide  place  <>n  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  has  been  Incorporated  this 
year  with  a  population  of  about  1  OCO  the 
business  district  has  grown  from  a  few  opera- 
tions owned  by  the  co-op  to  almost  100,  and 
the  beautiful,  picturesque  valley  b<>a.sts  3.5oo 
to  4.000  persons,  most  of  them  llvlnij;  In  part 
off  the  farm  produce  of  the  valley 

It  was  a  bleak  day  In  1935  when  202  fami- 
lies arrived  In  the  valley,  refugees  from  the 
dust  bowl  of  th'  Middle  West,  which  had 
bad  Its  share  of  drought  and  depres.sion. 
Of  those  original  202  families.  41  still  are  In 
the  valley  farming.  2  or  3  are  in.  business 
in  Palmer,  and  15  others  are  Uvtnir  m  the 
Anchorage  area,  some  of  them  farming  near 
Alaska's  largest  city. 

Chief  cash  crops  of  the  colony  are  its  milk 
and  potatoes,  with  smaller  vegetables  coming 
next.  The  Matanuska  Valley  Farmer's  Co- 
operative Association  did  a  gross  business 
last  year  of  •3.251.260.  of  which  dairy  prod- 
ucts wer«  tbe  largest  Item.  Milk  brought  tn 
MOO.OOO,  and  the  dairy  operates  a  reccmstl- 
tutlng  plant  for  the  Army  at  Port  Richard- 


son. mUlng  the  ingredients  of  milk  In  "Iron 
cows'  Ht  a  gross  of  around  »500.000  per  year. 
Butter  production  was  stopped  recently,  but 
Ice  cream  is  being  developed  into  a  major 
Item  and  its  production  is  being  expanded. 

Typical  of  the  pioneers  who  have  stayed 
and  made  gCKXl  Is  Carl  Meier,  mayor  of  the 
newly  incorporated  town.  Originally  from 
DuiUth,  Mmn..  t.he  father  of  five  children, 
he  has  replaced  Walter  Plppel  as  a  produce 
farmer.  He  operates  foiir  trucks,  making 
trips  to  Valdez  each  week,  and  to  Anchorage 
two  or  three  times  a  week  He  and  his  boys 
aldo  make  c<ml  and  oil  deliveries  in  the 
valley. 

W.ilter  Huntley,  a  member  of  the  Alaska 
Senate,  v.hi  came  north  from  Sault  Ste 
Marie.  Mich  ,  Ls  another  prominent  colonist. 
abo'jt  to  become  third  division  United  States 
m.irshul.  Two  of  his  children  who  came 
ni  rth  in  1^35  are  now  married  to  Alaskans 
and  two  who  were  born  in  Alaska  are  living 
here  m  town  Mrs  Huntley  is  Palmer's  post- 
mistress 

Kenneth  Foster,  who  came  from  Steven- 
so!..  Mich  ,  operates  Ken's  Electric  Shop  in 
P-alrner.  selling  appliances  and  doing  much 
of  the  wiring  work  in  the  valley, 

Everett  Yohn,  from  Tomahawk,  WUs..  and 
Mo«!t,e  Lake.  Mmn,.  operates  the  valley  gro- 
cery store  His  wife  Jean  Mae,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Col  I  M  Sandvik.  formerly  of  Moose 
Lake,  Mmn  He  Is  one  of  the  second  gen- 
eration who  have  stayed  in  the  valley  and 
made  grxd 

Oliver  Oi/icka.  who  came  with  his  parentis 
from  Ontanogan  County.  Mich.,  is  l",ead  of 
the  Alaska  Ri.iad  Commission  for  this  cistrict. 
He  is  taking  his  family  back  to  Michigan  to 
visit  in  a  few  weeks. 

Of  the  20'2  farms  in  the  original  colony. 
4<  have  been  paid  for  in  full  although  the 
I  w'.'.fTs  had  30  years  to  retire  their  loans 
t'  the  Ala.ika  Rural  Rehabilitation  C'jrpora- 
tion.  The  larniers  devotiiig  most  cf  thesr 
land  to  pri.vducmg  ensila^ie  of  peas  a;id  oals 
aiid  feedint:  their  own  dairy  cattle,  averai^e 
ar  :.und  $1,000  per  month  gross.  The  colony 
o{,)erutes  a  b<:;)ttluig  and  distributing  plant  m 
Ar.rhorage. 

VVhiie  many  of  the  original  settlers  went 
b.i'^k  tf)  the  States-  as  did  a  large  pre  portion 
ot  th'Tse  who  started  out  to  Oreg-in  and 
Callforr.ia  a  century  ago — some  to<.)k  Jobs 
with  the  Alaska  Railroad  or  on  military  bases. 
bf'c.iusf  of  the  high  wages  being  offered. 
bnme  iif  the  colonists  have  Jobs  in  town 
01  m  Anchrraje  and  let  their  families  run 
their  farms.  But  growth  in  the  valley  seems 
t'i  be  .steady  Last  year  and  this  about  75 
hrnes  were  begun  in  the  valley  or  In  Palmer 
pr  )per.  including  a  25-unit  Alaska  Housing 
Authority  project  The  town  now  boasts  a 
theater,  a  weekly  newspaper,  six  grocery 
stores,  two  department  stores,  eight  garages 
and  service  stations,  three  doctors,  one  den- 
tist and  various  other  businesses.  The 
rul'iny  itself  operates  a  warehouse,  i  hard- 
ware store,  selling  appliances;  a  teed  and  fer- 
tilizer atore,  a  trading  post  (grr)crry  and 
department  store),  a  garage  and  a  municipal 
wa'er  system. 

Palmer  is  headquarters  for  constru'-'tion  cf 
the  Ekluttia  power  project,  money  for  which 
ha.s  been  appropriated  by  the  United  States 
Congress  la.st  year  and  this.  The  Army  s 
big  Flirt  Richardson  base  wants  part  of  this 
hydroelectric  p-^wer,  and  so  does  the  city 
of  Anchorage,  Us  30.000  people  greater 
Anchorage)  sprawled  all  over  Cook  Inlet's 
shores. 

First  time  we  visited  the  colony  In  1939 
someone  told  us  that  the  two  mountains 
which  stand  as  landmarks  are  also  keynotes 
to  what  toc^k  place  in  the  Matanuska  colony. 
To  the  south  Is  Lazy  Mountain — Inf.uentlal 
on  some  of  the  setUers  who  wouldn't  pu» 
In  the  work  necessary  to  success.  To  the 
west  Is  Pioneer  Peak,  the  inspiration  of 
those    who    stuck    it    out    and    made    good. 
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Their  story  is  the  story  of  all  who  hare 
stayed  on  In  Alaska,  a  land  that  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  but  a  land  that  can  reward 
those  who — as  Robert  Service  put  It — 
"Learn  to  obey." 


On  Spanish  Aid 


If  Franco  can  help  us  In  our  flght  to  pre- 
serve our  world,  let  us  have  done  with  all 
this  nonsense,  and  get  him  lined  up  efll- 
ciently  on  our  side.  We  can  do  what  we 
will  to  bring  about  reforms  in  Spain  alter 
the  present  crisis  is  over.  If.  that  Is.  we 
should  think  it   was   any  of  our   business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  CONKXCnCDT 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  AugtLSt  16,  1951 
Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Danbury  News-Times 
regarding  aid  to  Spain.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent, hard-boiled,  and  realistic  edito- 
rial which  reflects  my  views  and  the 
views  of  millions  of  other  Americans : 

An)  TO  Spain 
The  die-hard  opposition  to  help  Spain  help 
us  in  case  of  trouble  dies  very  hard  Indeed. 
'  Public  and  private  citizens  who  are  com- 
placent as  we  toss  LiUlons  all  around  the 
world  some  to  countries  which  either  could 
not  or  would  not  lift  a  finger  to  help  us  if 
we  became  involved  m  a  war  with  Russia, 
balk  at  eiving  a  few  millions  to  the  only 
government  in  all  Europe  which  is  100  per- 
cent anti-Communist. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  approved  an 
appropriation  of  some  $400,000,000  to  Spain. 
with  no  strings  attached.  A  subcommittee 
had  wanted  to  put  conditions  on  the  appro- 
priation. One  was  that  no  money  be  sent  to 
Franco  unless  his  government  promoted  the 
freedoms  cherished  by  the  Spanish  peoples. 
Quite  sensibly  the  full  committee  ignored 
this  recommendation. 

What  we  want  from  Franco  now  is  help  in 
building  defenses  in  Europe  against  com- 
munism. Spain,  the  military  experts  tell  us. 
is  Vital  in  anv  successful  defense  of  Europe 
against  possible  attack  by  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

We  ne«d  bases  in  Spain,  we  need  ports,  and 
we  need  the  aid  of  Franco's  large,  efficient, 
and  experienced  army.  This  army  at  present 
is  poorly  equipped.  But.  while  we  are  arm- 
ing the  nationals  of  some  European  coun- 
tries who  appear  a  little  less  than  wildly  en- 
thusiastic at  the  prospect  of  fighting  Com- 
munists, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  how 
Spaniards  feel  about  communism.  They 
hate  it  and  all  its  works,  and  realize  full 
well  that  Stalin  would  take  great  delight  in 
conquering  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  plant- 
ing the  hammer  and  sickle  banner  there. 

The  opposition  to  Spain  has  stemmed  from 
=.^m'e  -A  ho  are  Johnnie-come-latelys  to  the 
anti-Communist  camp.  The  pro-Red  group 
m  our  own  State  Department  was  de- 
terminedlv  anti-Spain  and  anti-Franco  for 
veiir<=  It  sided  with  the  Red  groups  in  the 
United  Nations,  which  caused  us  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spam  some  years 
ago  Dean  Acheson,  whose  turnabout  on 
the  Spanish  question  has  been  amaHng.  de- 
clared only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  would 
never  have  anything  to  do  with  Franco  until 
a  jury  system,  freedom  of  press,  of  speech, 
and  religion  were  adopted  in  Spain,  al- 
though we  have  tept  up  diplomatic  relations 
with  Russia,  which  has  none  of  these. 

We  could  wish  there  were  more  freedom  in 
Spain,  and  we  could  wish  Franco  were  less 
of  a  dictator.  However,  we  do  business  with 
a  crcat  many  countries  of  whose  govern- 
meuis  we  do  not  fully  approve. 
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Flood  ControUm  Skoald  Stady  How 
Oklaiioma  Docs  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARELS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AugiLSt  15.  1951 

Mr.  COTJE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ed- 
itorial by  Elmer  T.  Peterson  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  4, 
1951: 

Flood  Contkollebs  Shottld  Sttjdt  How 
Oklabobla  Dois  It 

(By  Elmer  T.  Peterson) 
With  almost  monotonous  regularity  come 
reports,  usually  tn  spring  or  early  summer, 
of  floods  in  the  great  agricultural  valleys. 
With  corresponding  monotony  the  tendency 
seems  either  to  regard  these  visitations  as 
unpreventable  acts  of  God  or  to  build  huge 
downslxeam  dams  in  an  eflort  to  contain 
the  torrents  after  they  have  got  well  under 

way.  .    ^. 

Oklahoma,  forced  by  climate  and  the 
character  of  its  soil  to  work  faster  than 
usual  in  the  conservation  movement,  comes 
up  with  a  prescription  that  rejects  both 
alternatives.     And  it  works. 

One  of  the  wildest  actors  in  the  State  is 
the  Washita  River,  whose  guilt  is  frequently 
evident  In  the  red  mud  it  carries  down  into 
the  Red  River.  In  its  valley  are  the  begin- 
nings of  a  project  to  prevent  floods  by  the 
same  kind  of  foresight  that  stops  cancer 
The  method  is  to  halt  the  evU  right  where 
it  begin*— in  the  gullies,  in  the  furrows  and 
right  up  to  the  stalk-and-root  system  of 
grass  Defeating  each  individual  floodlet 
before  it  gets  started  means  defeating  the 
big  flood,  for  the  river  has  no  way  of  getting 
water  except  from  its  tributaries. 

In  May  of  1950.  13  inches  of  rain  fell 
within  36  hours  on  a  section  of  West  Owl 
Creek  south  of  Purcell.  This  is  the  lowest 
ofBciai  report.  Other  reports  ranged  up- 
ward as  high  as  15.5  inches  for  that  axea. 
This  part  of  West  Owl  Creek  had  been  given 
a  thorough  soil-conservation  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  grass,  contour  farming, 
terracing  and  the  buUding  of  smallish  de- 
tention reservoirs,  a  degree  larger  than  the 
average  farm  pond. 

In  previous  years,  downpours  of  less  in- 
tensity and  volume  had  produced  destruc- 
tive floods,  destroying  crops  and  contributing 
to  the  mam  rush  of  water  down  the  vaUey. 
This  year  the  creek  stayed  within  its  banks 
until  it  had  flowed  1  mile  past  the  last  con- 
servation-treated section  of  its  vaUcy.  By 
that  time  the  creek  had  received  run-off  from 
untreated  slopes,  and  it  began  to  go  out  cf 
its  banks.  The  detention  reservoirs  took 
care  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  run- 
off The  surface  treatment  held  back  an- 
other substantial  share.  A  regulated  flow 
from  a  draw-down  valve  in  each  reservoir 
kept  the  creek  virithin  iMinks.  The  three- 
fold system  ■worked  even  better  than  had 
been  figured  in  advance  by  the  conservation 
engineers. 


On  Uay  16.  1951.  the  Sandstone  Creek 
watershed  of  6S.000  acres.  southMSt  at 
Cheyenne,  received  a  downpour  ranging  up 
to  4.57  inches.  A  similar  system  of  deten- 
tion dams  and  conaerratlon  practicM  had 
been  not  quite  completed.  The  ntnofl  water 
did  not  even  come  up  to  the  draw-down 
pipes.  In  other  wch^Is,  none  of  tbe  perma- 
nent pools  was  filled.  Sandat^ooe  Creek, 
which  In  previous  similar  storms  had  been 
a  bad  actor,  was  perfectly  tame  and  did  noth- 
ing to  augment  the  flow  of  Washita  Blver. 
though  other  creeks  in  that  part  of  the  Bute 
were  doing  great  damage. 

Barnit*  Creek  watershed,  near  Clinton. 
during  the  same  wet  period,  received  IS 
Inches  of  rain  within  24  hours,  according  to 
several  unofficial  gage  tests.  It  has  an  area 
of  4.000  acres  and  Is  equipped  with  two 
detention  reservoirs  with  two  smaller  dams 
upstream  from  tbem.  besides  the  usual  sur- 
face treatment  of  terracing,  regraasing.  and 
the  like.  It  stayed  within  Its  banks  whUe 
neighboring  creeks  did  great  damage  with 
equal  precipitation. 

"We  planned  it  that  way."  said  one  of  the 
conservation  technicians.  AU  these  agricul- 
tural-flood -control-project  reservoirs  are  en- 
gineered in  advance  to  hold  considerably 
more  runoff  water,  tn  proportion  to  dralnags 
area,  than  the  big  Army-engineer  projects  In 
the  same  region.  The  huge  dams  built  by 
tbe  Army  engineers  and  Heclamstlon  Bureau 
have  come  under  heavy  Are  in  recent  years. 
Smce  one  of  th<i  chief  functions  of  tbe  big 
dams,  according  to  tbe  {H-omoten.  Is  flood 
control.  It  is  up  to  the  opponents  of  tbe  big 
projects  to  propose  a  practical  substitute. 
They  will  do  well  to  make  a  close  study  of 
the  W^a&hlta  program. 


Tht  Adoption  of  a  Flaf  for  the 
Merdiant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURRHY 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16. 1951 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoed  on  H.  R.  5172,  a 
measure  which  I  have  introduced,  pro- 
viding for  the  adoption  of  a  flag  for  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

Although  approximately  23  countries 
have  merchant-marine  flags,  which  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  national 
colors,  our  American  merchant  marine 
has  no  such  ensign.  In  order  to  provide 
for  this  omission.  I  have  introduced  H.  R. 
5172,  which  amends  chapter  1  of  title 
4  of  the  United  States  Code,  entitled 
"The  Flag."  by  adding  a  section  at  the 
end  thereof  providing  for  an  American 
merchant-marine  flag. 

The  bill  provides  that  our  merchant 
marine  ensign  shall  be  13  horizontal 
stripes,  alternating  red  and  white,  and 
the  union  of  the  flag  shall  be  a  large 
white  anchor  set  diagonally  in  a  blue 
field,  with  the  stock  of  the  anchor  at 
the  top  of  the  field  nearer  the  hoist. 
In  fact,  it  will  be  the  same  as  the  na- 
tional colors  with  the  exception  that  the 
anchor  appears  in  the  blue  field  instead 
of  the  stars. 

I  believe  that  a  special  flag  for  the 
American  merchant  marine   will  be  a 
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froit  eoirtributkin  to  tbe  morale  axid  will 
y»>»»»w»  Uie  prestige  of  our  ships  in 
every  port  <rf  the  world.  The  dispUy 
of  tbe  iMopoeed  merchant -marine  flac 
oo  American  merchant  tcskIs  would  be 
votantary  and  would  not  and  could  not 
replace  the  natkmal  ensifn  of  the  United 
States.  Tbe  merchant-martne  flag  might 
be  flown  from  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
where  the  Union  Jack  l5  usually  flown. 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  objections  to 
this  legislation,  which  seems  so  desir- 
abk>  and  has  the  support  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  developmenc  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  merchant  marine. 


eons  !■  attained.  In  this  actinty.  a«  In 
many  otbcre.  the  role  of  tbe  profit  mottve 
tn  Indiictng  •ocially  useful  action  la  of  pri- 
mary linportaaoe.  a  fact  which  our  people 
and  our  leflalators  might  well  keep  In  mind 


NewOflFwUs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or  KoarrH  bakota 
W  THl  BO08X  OF  RJCPRESEZTT  ATK  ES 

ThWBdav.  Auffust  18.  19S1 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the 
world  today  with  Its  many  possibilities 
of  war,  it  is  imperatiTe  that  the  principal 
sinew  of  war  In  modem  times,  oil.  be 
available  to  those  who  price  their  liber- 
ty and  wish  to  preserve  it. 

The  new  discoveries  of  oil  in  the 
United  SUtes  which  may  result  in  va.st 
oil  flelds  and  vast  quantities  of  oil  should 
be  very  welcome  news  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

The  New  York  Times  of  July  25.  1951. 
^ajt  this  to  say  about  new  oil  field" 
NSW  On.  TauM 
WhMt  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  BMUor  domeatle  oil  aoxirce  In  tbe  north- 
ern MkkUe  Weat  U  Indicated  by  two  recent 
tmportaat  Onda  100  milaa  apart,  one  last 
AprU  in  North  Oaiuta  and  another  In  the 
paat  fortnight  In  Montana.  For  several  dec- 
adea  tbla  country  baa  depended  heavily. 
though  not  exciualvely.  upon  aouthern  and 
western  areaa— auch  Statea  aa  Loulalana. 
Tejtaa.  and  CaUfamla.  If  tbeaa  new  finds 
tn  North  Dakota  and  Montana  preaage  tbe 
opening  of  comparabla  rich  flalda  tb«y  are 
of  graat  importance.  Tba  nwunting  num- 
ber of  cara  and  oU  beatara  in  ttaia  country 
la  atcadlly  Ineraaalng  our  eonaumptlon  of 
ttHf  matcrlaL,  whlla  from  a  global  point  of 
view  the  ahadowa  orer  the  future  of  oil  pro- 
tfoelteD  tn  tbm  Middle  Ka«t.  particularly 
Iran,  naake  tt  meet  deatrable  to  Incraaae  pro- 
tfoetkm  from  more  certain  aotiroea.  aa  In 
tbto  eoontry.  aa  rapidly  aa  poaatbla. 

In  our  gratlfleatlan  over  theae  new  flnda 
we  Bbottld  aot  loaa  algbt  at  the  faetora  which 
Baa4e  U  poaalble  for  oU  to  be  diaooverad  at 
depttae  qf  7,000  to  11.000  fact  underneath  tbe 
earth.  The  eontrlbutlona  of  geologtata.  drill- 
lac  tediaMana.  acul  related  apeelaltata  are, 
or  eowna.  of  the  higtoea<  importance,  for  they 
irrt-f***^  the  looatloo  and  then  tbe 
_  ,  oC  thla  burled  treaaure.  But  tm- 
aCtoo.  are  the  cntarrolae  and  tiia  wUl- 
to  bear  rtaka  which  moUvatad  theee 
Walla  that  find  oil  are  w«ll  pub- 
bat  tbe  large  number  which  are  no 
___  .hT  dry  bolea  tn  the  ground  are  r«c- 
iiiiii  aaly  tn  red  ink  in  private  le<l^era.  The 
gMB  gad  organlMtloiu  who  aeareb  for  oU 
depche  rtak  mllUona  In  aiich 
wad  frequently  loae  them.  But 
»  even  after  repeated   dlaap* 

icatiee  on  balance  proftta  can 

tf  a  reaacnable  proportion  of  auc- 


A  Campaica   Afaiast   Real   Abates   and 
Irtolcrabic  Lrvinf  Coadkioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker  El 
Diario  De  Nueva  York.  Ls  an  outstand:r-tr 
liberal  Spanish  newspaper  publi.'^hed  in 
New  York.  At  this  time  it  is  waging  a 
campaign  against  rent  abuses  and  inUjl- 
erable  living  condinons.  as  they  affect 
Puerto  Ricans.  Negrce.s.  and  other  minor- 
ity eroups. 

On  July  8.  1951.  it  published  an  editor- 
ial, which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record. 
which  summarizes  it5  aims  and  .>ho-.v.i 
what  It  is  accompU.'=hinc.  If  more  news- 
papers would  join  in  the  flpht  with  El 
Diario.  the  battle  to  wipe  out  slums  and 
provide  decent  living  condition.'^  at  fair 
rentals,  would  soon  be  won.  The  t;oal  is 
aptly  stated  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  their  editorial : 

Our  campaign  for  decent  Uvlng  conditions 
at  fair  rentals  :s  ihe  c;rners'orie  o:  •■v.t  ex- 
tensive program  We  .shall  persevere  In  cur 
efTorta.  with  your  help  and  Gods  gvudance,  a.s 
the  framers  of  our  Con.stltutlon  so  apt.iy 
phrased  It  "To  secure  the  bleMlnRs  ol  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  p<»tprlty  " 

My  sincere  congratulations  to  El  Diario 
De  Nueva  York  on  the  splendid  i  b  it  is 
doing 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Housing  and  Rent  R.^ckct  -.A.s  Ovt 
Campaign  Dtvilops 

Our  campaign  against  rent  abuses  <.:id  In- 
tolerable living  conditions,  as  r.  affecls 
lower-Income  persons  generally,  and  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Negroea  particvilarly.  has  awaX- 
ened  hope  In  the  hearts  of  many  of  our  read- 
era  and  frlenda.  Insplratlon-il  Ideas  seem  to 
be  endless.  We  summarize  and  reflf  ct  upi^ii 
aome  of  the  reactions  and  suggestions  of  our 
readers  and  well-wishers. 

1.  "You  are  performlnK  a  service  hi  the 
hlgbeat  and  noblest  traditions  of  Journalism 
by  shedding  light  where  darkness  and  la- 
dlffwence  prevail."  We  are  nattered  and  are 
fully  aware  that  we  have  undertaken  a  lull- 
aize  Jo*>-  Btit  tlUa  U  a  function  of  a  news- 
paper in  a  democracy— to  demonstrate  to  Its 
readers  and  followers  that  democracy  is 
real — and  aurely  every  effort  to  promote 
equality  and  reeatsbllah  self-reapect  and  dig- 
nity m  the  cltlMn.  however  humble  he  may 
be,  la  a  lervloe  In  the  caiise  of  dem>>cracy 
Beaten  and  oppreaaed  men  and  women  can- 
not be  good  Americana.  We  aim  tu  establish 
e<iuaUty  In  renu.  in  living  condltiouA.  in  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  aa  concerna  rents  and 
Uvinf  eoDditlona,  in  hopes  and  aspirations. 
In  opportunitiea,  in  employment.  In  the  pur- 
suit at  happtneea,  tn  purctiaalng,  and  iwhen 
neeeeaary)  i^  borrowing.  We  know  thai  God 
helps  thoee  who  help  themselves,  and  we 
ataall  therefore  do  our  utmoat  to  help  our- 
ssivee.  not  for  purely  aeUlah  reeaons.  but  to 
fvove  to  ourselves,  to  all  Spanlsh-lanKvmge 
newspapers  throughout  the  world,  and  t  > 
our  good  neighbors  everywhere,  that  dem  c- 


racy  and  equality  are  real  and  ailvis  and 
available  for  all  who  seek  true  self-gcvern- 
ment.  We  hope  that  the  Voice  of  Aiaerlca 
will  follow  our  campaign  and  report  to  lu 
far-flung  audiences  how  In  America,  how  in 
New  Y  .rk  City,  the  capital  of  the  Unittd  Na- 
tions, right  18  might." 

2  Your  campaign  will  be  Ignored  ty  the 
a'.rhunties  because  you  repreaent  neither  a 
p.-'s,sure  grjup  nor  a  block  of  votes,'  is  a 
fr;pr.fl!y  observation  we  have  been  hearing, 
.^s  .1  newspaper  we  cannot  Ignore  that  chal- 
Ipr.^e  to  the  time-proved  truism  that  the  pen 
is  mu-htier  than  the  sword.  We  accep',  that 
•ries.dly  challenge  and  dedicate  ourselves  to 
t.e;p  the  last  SpanL-ih-speaklni?  arrival  to 
Ri.i.^tpr  'he  Elnpliah  language  in  order  to  make 
himself  better  understood;  to  teach  our 
trt-'hrf-n  the  fundamentals  of  American 
r.-;7t'nshlp  and  history  and  make  him  a  re- 
spi-tred  voter,  and  to  guide  in  the  obliga- 
tions    3:\d     responsibilities     of      American 

rltl7£T.SlUp  " 

3  Why  don't  yu  stress  the  Importance  of 
Puerto    Ricans    and    Spanish -speaking    clti- 
?eii?    in   the   defense   effort   and   In   keeping 
America  strong?  "  has  been  urged  up^n   Uo. 
We  have  :.o  lacts  to  Indicate  whether  i-pan- 
ish-speaking  cit^ens  are  contrlbutlne  mere 
or  le-ss  th.^n  their  share  in  the  defense  ef- 
forts—  probauly    tn     the    same    degree    and 
extent   as   any   other   group   of   Americans — 
but  we  are  keenly  aware  of  a  special  service 
we    can    and    will    render    to    make    America 
strunKcr,  better  understood,  and  better  loved 
and  appreciated.     We  are  peculiarly  equipped 
t'    help  our  tellow-cillzens  to  speak  and  un- 
derstand Spanish  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
their  traveling  in  Spanish -speaking  areas  all 
ever   the   world   and   we   are   also  especially 
equipped   to  act  as  hosts  to  visitors  whom 
we  shall  Invite  In  great  numbers  from  Span- 
ish-speaking countries  who  may  wish  to  see 
for  themselves  the  miracle  of  America.     We 
are  working  fervently  to  aid  in  this  manner 
so  that  all  ears  in  Spanish -speaking   terri- 
t.'  ry  all  over  the  world  may  become  deaf  to 
Communist  overtures.     This  Is  a  special  mis- 
sion   which    we    Spanish-speaking    citizens 
have— which  other  foreign-language  groups 
hnp     which  with  God's  help  we  will  accom- 
plish.    We  have  a  Job  to  do  and  we  will  do  it 
magnlflcently" 

4  "You.  by  your  campaign,  are  uniting 
Puerto  Ricans  to  cooperate  in  a  way  as  has 
never  before  been  done  In  New  York,  '  Is  what 
st.)nie>)ne  whi.'^pered  last  night.  We  hope  that 
18  true  and  shall  try  to  make  it  truer.  Given 
a  chance  to  save  a  dollar  here  and  there, 
without  having  to  turn  It  over  to  oppressive 
landlords,  installment  sellers,  and  finance 
companies,  we  shall  be  able  to  build  our  own 
churches  and  hospitals:  our  own  old-age 
homes  and  our  own  recreational  and  resort 
facilities  for  the  entire  community  to  bene- 
fit " 

Our  campaign  for  decent  living  conditions 
at  fair  rentals  la  the  cornerstone  of  our  ex- 
tensive program.  We  shall  persevere  in  our 
ptTorts,  with  your  help  and  God's  guidance, 
as  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  so  aptly 
phrased  It: 

"To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity." 


AdditioBal  Reveaoe  With  No  Hardship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UAsaaCHuscTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9. 1951 

Mr  LANE.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 


the  following  editorial  from  the  Chelsea 

Record.  Chelsea.  Mass..  August  13.  1951: 

New  SouacE  roa  REvnrua 

With  the  State  and  Federal  Oovemments 
always  looking  for  more  and  more  juicy 
srurces  to  tap  for  more  revenue  to  keep  the 
Government  running,  why  not  tackle  legal- 
ized racing? 

While  the  State  does  take  a  bite  out  of  the 
horse  and  dog  tracks,  there's  every  reason  to 
believe  tha:  they  are  not  only  making  money 
but  they  are  making  plenty  of  it.  We  have 
our  own  t\*o  examples  close  by — Suffolk 
Dcwns  for  the  horses  and  Wonderland  for 
the  dogs. 

Why  not  levy  5  percent  tax  on  all  parlmu- 
tuel  tickets  and  a  10- percent  tax  on  all  tra::k 
receipts? 

And  how  about  a  tax  on  each  race  horse 
and  greyhound,  too? 

Taxes  such  as  these  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  raise  an  estimate  $500.- 
000  OW  in  a  year  and  help  the  poor  taxpayer 
a  great  deal. 

After  all,  you  don't  have  to  gamble  If  you 
dont  want  to — and  it's  definitely  a  luxury. 


NPA  Construction  Order  Defies 
Interpretation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.fTIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ausust 
9, 1  telegraphed  an  lowan  as  follows: 

KPA  ?  so-called  freere  order,  entitled  M-4A. 
August  3,  1951,  is  a  nightmare  of  confusion, 
entailing  new  regulations,  multiple  amend- 
ments, and  revocations  pertaining  to  six  pre- 
vious lengthy  orders.  Confusion  is  so  com- 
pounded that  mobilization  agencies  them- 
selves are  unable  to  agree  on  iiUerpretation. 

I  feel  certain  that  other  Members  of 
Congress,  attempting  to  obtain  informa- 
tion and  interpretation  for  their  con- 
stituents, encountered  this  nightmare 
and  probably  are  still  strunsling  with  it. 

The  following  article  from  the  August 
11    Wa.shington    Evening    Star    details 
much  of  the  confusion: 
Week-Old  Construction    Order  Still  Con- 

FtJSES    OmClALS    AND    BUTLDEKS 

If  anvbodv  in  the  constiviction  industry— 
or  in  the  Government  itself— thoroughly  un- 
derst.\nds  the  new  NPA  construction  limita- 
tion ordt.-r  issued  a  week  ago.  we  have  yet  to 
iocite  that  person. 

Indeed,  the  confusion  about  the  latest  Na- 
tional Production  Administration  order  is  so 
great  as  to  repre.sent  a  classic  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  tn  the  opinion  of  persons  we  have 
talked  to. 

One  Government  man  directly  concerned 
said   this: 

■The  whole  thing  would  be  funny,  if  It 
were  not  so  gruesome  " 

A  representative  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  queried  by  the  Star, 
s.ud  he  didn't  believe  anybody  could  fully 
understand  the  order  as  It  stands  today. 

ALMOST     INCOMPHEHENSIBLa 

"It  win  need  an  immense  amount  of  In- 
terpretation, and  even  then  I  cannot  see  that 
1-  will  be  anything  other  than  so  complex  as 
to  seem  almost  incomprehensible.    We  have 


never  had  anything  so  mixed  up  as  this  la. 
In  all  my  recollection-" 

The  commenta  of  Government  peopla 
themaelves  reflected  unmistakable  akeptldam 
about  the  workability  of  the  order. 

One  Government  official  closely  connected 
with  administering  tha  regulaUona  said 
flatly  he  doubted  that  parts  of  it  would  be 
enforceable. 

"If  you  can't  get  people  at  the  operating 
level  of  Government  to  understand  it,  how 
are  you  going  to  get  builders  to  understand 
it?  "  he  said. 

JOB    WAS    COIiECnvS    ITTORT 

Writing  the  regulations  was  a  collectlva 
effort.  Team  after  team  of  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  lawyers  contributed  to  It,  as 
well  as  other  ofBcials. 

Seemingly  so  vast  was  the  confusion  that 
the  first  time  the  text  was  distributed  to 
newspapermen  tt  was  found  to  be  of  a  sharply 
different  "earlier  draft"  than  the  agency 
had  finally  adopted  and  meant  to  distribute. 

At  a  press  conference  called  by  Manly 
Fleischmann,  NPA  Administrator,  for  the 
morning  of  August  3,  It  was  found  the  text 
wasn't  available  at  all.  When  newspapermen 
returned  in  the  afternoon  to  a  postponed 
meeting  with  Mr.  Fleischmann,  the  text  still 
wasn't  ready  Shortly  afterward,  copies 
arrived  and  were  distributed,  and  it  was  this 
text  which  was  found  to  have  been  an  early 
draft  that  had  been  sent  to  the  printer  by 
mistake. 

The  regulation  in  "final"  form  was  not 
distributed  to  newspapers  until  the  following 
Monday,  and  officials  then  discovered  that 
It  still  needed  correction  and  clarification. 
Attempts  have  b^en  made  to  do  this  all  week 
with,  apparently,  little  success. 

"EXPI-ANATOBY  '    rNTORMATlON 

As  late  as  last  night,  NPA  issued  "explana- 
tory' Information  In  a  release  which  an- 
nounced two  changes  In  the  order  and  in- 
cluded   "administrative  interpretations," 

The  wry  comment  of  one  official  in  con- 
nection with  this  release  was: 

"This  is  an  attempt  to  explain  some  of 
the  things  that  are  in  the  regulation  which 
the  regulation  itself  doesn't  make  clea:-." 

One  other  Government  agency  and  two 
construction  trade  asscxriations  also  Issued 
their  "interpretations"  of  the  order  this 
week. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Fmanct-  Agency 
gave  Its  version  of  the  procedures  set  up  for 
home  builders  to  follow  In  obtaining  con- 
trolled materials;  the  National  Ai^ociation 
of  Home  Builders  supplied  Its  members  all 
over  the  country  with  an  "analysts"  of  the 
regulations;  and  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America — a  trade  oriianiza- 
tion  of  construction  firms — also  turned  out 
its  own  analysis. 

EVEN   .ANALYSES   NOT  SIMPLE 

None  of  these  analyses  succeeded  In  being 
very  simple,  apparently,  because — as  one 
Government  official  said— "the  order  Itself 
is  an  unbelievably  complex  mechanism  that 
leaves  a  great  deal  for  subsequent  Interpre- 
tation." 

The  new  regulation,  or  order,  is  called 
M-4A.  When  tt  was  distributed,  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority  attached  to  it 
controlled  materials  plan  regulation  6,  direc- 
tion 1  to  regulation  6.  amendment  to  dele- 
gation 14.  revocation  of  M^.  revocation  of 
delegation  7,  and  a  copy  of — to  use  NPA'a 
own  brand  of  contractions — form  NPAF-24A. 
All  this  was  done  so  that  people  would  under- 
stand  the  new  order  better. 

Which  may  give  you  an  idea  of  why  being 
a  nonlegal  NPA  employee — not  to  mention 
being  a  builder — is  getting  to  be  somewhat 
complicated. 

The  simplest  thing  you  can  say  about 
M-4A  is  that  it  replaces  a  previous  order 
called  M-^. 


BTAKTi3>  aa  satrtM  oama 

M-4  started  out  aa  a  mild  little  NPA  regu- 
lation which  beciime  effective  October  36. 
19S0.  and  which  banned  construction  of  new 
buildings  for  amusement,  recreational,  or 
entertainment  purpoaea.     That  wa»  all 

But  gradually  M-*  was  made  tougher, 
through  amendments,  to  hold  down  l»th 
residential  and  commercial  and  industrial 
building. 

When  the  so-called  controlled  materials 
plan  of  allocating  scarce  materials  went  into 
effect,  July  1,  M-4  was  amended  to  bring 
construction  under  the  controlled  materials 
plan  (CMP)  on  a  "permissive"  basis  A 
builder  could  be  under  CMP.  or  he  didn't 
need  to  be,  as  he  wished.  That  was  a  little 
over  a  month  ago. 

Now  the  whole  M-4  set-up  la  tossed  out 
the  window  and  the  M-4A  regulation  has 
been  put  into  effect  to  take  Its  place.  The 
controlled  materials  plan  is  no  longer  "per- 
missive "  In  regard  to  the  construction.  It 
now  Is  to  be  applied  to  all  conatnictlon. 
beginning  October  1. 

BSEAK  FOS  HOtrsiIfG  RXXIT 

Under  the  M-4A  regulation,  however,  NPA 
says  hovising  will  get  s  gtxid  break  in  that 
the  regulationa  "remove  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plications to  NPA  for  permission  to  begin 
construction  or  to  get  nllotments  of  mate- 
rials for  buildings  or  projects  ualng  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum." 

In  the  home-building  field  the  new  reg:u- 
lation  removed  the  recently  imposed  2.500 
square-foot  limitation  on  houses,  which  re- 
placed the  likewise  short-lived  $35,000  coat 
limitation. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency'a 
Interpretation  of  the  regulationa  saya  that 
now  you  can  use  any  amount  of  controlled 
materials  you  want  to  if  they  are  used  be- 
fore October  1,  with  the  exception  that  you 
can't  use  any  aluminum  and  you  can  use 
copper  only  for  certain  purpoees. 

After  September  30  a  builder  will  not  be 
permitted  to  start  or  continue  home  con- 
struction unless  he  obtains  an  suthorlaed 
construction  schedule  and  a  related  allot- 
ment of  controlled  materials,  or  unleaa  tbe 
construction  requires  no  more  than  the 
quantities  of  controlled  materials  obtainable 
by  self -authorisation. 

SELF-AUTHOHIZATION    SYSTEM 

Self-authorization  is  a  system  set  up  un« 
der  the  new  M-4A  regulation,  which  allows 
builders  to  certify  themselves  to  recelvo 
certain  materials. 

Tliey  will  be  allowed  to  do  this,  says  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  provided 
they  will  not  need — for  a  single-family 
house — more  than  IJBOO  pounds  of  cart>on 
steel  and  35  pounds  of  copper  products  rr 
1.450  pounds  of  carbon  steel  and  160  pounds 
of  copper  products. 

Maximum  material  schedules  are,  Ukewtse, 
set  up  for  two-family,  three-family,  and  fotir- 
family  homes. 

In  the  case  of  ap>artment  buildings  larger 
than  four-family,  builders  will  be  permitted 
to  go  ahead  before  October  1  if  they  do  not 
require  more  than  25  tons  of  cartJon  steel 
or  more  than  2,000  pounds  of  copper,  and  If 
no  aluminum  or  stainless  steel  Is  required, 
HHFA  said- 

KEY    PKOVISION    OT   ORSEK 

"Beginning  with  October  1.  all  residential 
consUuction  must  be  specifically  authorlMd. 
either  by  self -authorization,  aa  In  the  case 
of  one-to-fotir-family  structures  requiring 
no  more  than  stated  quantitiea  of  controlled 
materiala.  or  by  an  authorlaed  construction 
schedule  of  allotment  of  materiala,  aa  In  the 
case  of  all  multiunit  structures,"  HHFA  saJi. 

A  key  provision  of  the  new  order  is  that 
after  September  30  no  one  will  be  able  to 
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buy  oontroOcd  matwlAla  far  oaojtrucUoc 
eiKcpt  wttfa  »  CMP  autlkorlBfttkin — MUur  a 
Mtf-«iatlK)nsaUon  or  oo«  frantMl  by  th« 
acMkcy  afur  aa  appUcaOoa  la  fiiad.  Uw  Aa- 
arwlatm  Ocacral  Oontractan'  analyila  point- 
td  out.  (Tou  probably  win  bava  a  touch 
^i»>*  g«cUBg  sucii  matwiais  up  to  tliat  time 
without  aathonsaUoc.  but  U  jou  can  (et 
vhem  It  wont  be  lUagaL) 

EKinncAjrr  roorra  mass 

AOCt  IntarpreUtlTe  statement  to  !U  m«n- 
ben  made  other  significant  points: 

1.  Hew  eonstroctlon  r«iulrlng  man  than 
spectfled  amounts  of  controlled  materials 
can  be  started  without  an  application  being 
mad  proTtded  all  controlled  material*  need- 
ed are  dettrerwd  by  September  30.  and  pro- 
rldad  the  Job  Is  not  a  multlunlt  apartment 
bulldtnc  t*  ^  *^  recreational,  entertain- 
ment, or  amoaement  type. 

t.  ProJecU  of  this  kind  now  under  way  can 
be  eoraplated  without  filing  an  appUcaUon 
proTkied  the  controlled  materials  are  dellT- 
•red  by  September  SO 

S.  Projects  under  way  for  which  leas  than 
spedfled  amoucu  of  controlled  materials  viW 
be  required  per  quarter  may  be  completed 
without  filing  an  application. 

4.  Hew  applications  must  be  filed  for 
authorlasd  sonstructlon  schedules  and  re- 
lated allotments  of  controlled  materials  In 
the  aaa  at  projects  already  under  way  which 
win  rvQUtra  deUvery  of  greater  than  specl- 
Aed  amonnts  of  controlled  materials  alter 
Saptambcr  30. 

i.  ftiTffM'  construction  projects  already 
UDdar  way.  parUcuiarly  commercial,  prolj- 
ablj  cannot  be  continued  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  because  NPA  will  not 
grant  aUotmanta  for  delivery  of  materials 
In  \h»»  quarter.  This  will  mean  that  such 
projacta  may  have  to  shut  down  for  lack  of 
maUrlate.  thoi^  If  they  have  been  legally 
■tartad  HPA  will  not  halt  them. 

TlM  eontra'^tors'  group  told  Its  members 
KPA  said  that  very  Uttle,  If  any.  new  com- 
B~«»»H«i  construction  can  expect  to  receive 
alioUnents  of  controlled  materials  In  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

Bf  HPA  mtarpratatlon,  said  AGC  to  Its 
BBcmbaRi,  contractors  may  use,  at  any  time, 
matartala  In  their  poasaaalon  on  Septem- 
ber 30. 

In  Ita  explanatory  rcleaae  last  night,  KPA 
dlscusMd  how  the  order  would  apply  to  vari- 
ous special  situations.  Theae  tnterpreta- 
tloaa  of  tba  order  served  partly  aa  the  basis 
far  the  saptanatlon  sent  by  tha  Associated 
Otnmnd  Contractoca  of  America  to  Its 
mambara. 

wciSL  arrcATiOH  cird 

Ona  sp»f<^'   situation  explained  by  NPA 

aa  foUows: 
'(•)  A  iirlma  contractor  haa  50  tons  of 
IjOOO  pounds  o(  copper  in  his  In- 
ventory. Ba  daalraa  to  buUd  a  motion-pic- 
ture thaatsr  or  other  Ubla  I  category  which 
wUl  not  require  mora  than  that  amoxint  of 
controlled  materials. 

*^ndar  aaetlon  4  of  Order  U-AA.  h»  may 
not  eoaunanos  conatxuctlon  unieas  be  la 
(ranted  an  exception  under  section  7  of  that 
order.  Slnoa  the  proposed  construction 
vottld  not  result  in  a  diminution  of  the  oon- 
tooUed  matertaia  allocation  available  for  dis- 
tribution this  fact  will  be  conaidered  In 
^atifiasalin:  the  application  for  exception. 

**(b)  If  a  motion-picture  theater  or  other 
I  eetafory  la  now  andsr  eonstructlon 
St    to    an    exception    granted    under 
U-A,  and  If  It  will  require  more 
,  S  teas  of  earbon  steal  or  300  pounds  of 
ftor  eonplatlon.  the  prime  contractor 
ittava  with  tha  construction  un- 
lv«a  an  autborlaed  oonatruetkm 
e*a»ed  aUotaaent  under  CMP 
C     Bowever.  if  tlte  prime  oon- 
m  BO  more  than  2  tons  of  carbon 
m  100  pounds   of   copper   lo  complete 
he  may  ccnttnue  alib  the  con- 


struction, but  he  may  not  self -authorize  bis 
orders  for  delivery  " 

Thla  may  gl»e  you  s  general  idea  of  why  we 
haven t  yet  located  anyone  In  the  construc- 
tion buslneas — or  In  the  Government  iixlt — 
who  thc»oiighly  understands  the  new  con- 
struction reguiatlona. 


CoTcaAAt  of  Humao  Ri<hts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEti 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printod  m 
the  Record  a  number  of  editorials  and 
an  article  dealing  with  the  propo-sed 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  The  edi- 
torials and  article  deal  with  the  ba-sic 
matter  which  I  have  been  discussing  this 
afternoon,  and  which  I  discussed  before 
the  Senate  some  2  or  3  weeks  ago,  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  We  learn 
from  the  report  from  Geneva  yesterday 
that  there  is  some  indication  that  the 
State  Department  is  finally  awakening 
to  the  danger  that  is  prei^nted  in  these 
conventions  and  covenants. 

One  of  the  editorials  is  entitled  "An 
International  Joker."  published  m  tiie 
Cleveland  'Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of  July 
25.  1951.  There  is  also  an  editori.il  en- 
titled "How  To  Muzzle  People."  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Aukju.-,t  16. 
1951:  an  editorial  entitled  U.  N.  and  the 
Press,"  published  m  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  of  August  2.  1951;  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Undermining  American 
Rights."  published  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  of  July  29,  1951,  and  an  .iiticle 
entitled  "Beware:  One  World  Wflidre 
State,"  written  by  James  Rat  lit!  and 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of 
July  29,  1951. 

There  being  no  objec!:ion.  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  July  J5, 
IU51I 

Ah  IXTEXNATTONiL  JOKrR 

Senator  John  W  Bsickjr  jf  Ohio.  Is  the 
author  of  a  resolvition  declaring  that  the 
proposed  International  Covenant  .ii  Humu:x 
Rights  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  United  tf'ates. 
It  calls  on  President  Truman  U)  instruct 
American  repreeentatlves  at  the  Uim*'<l  Ni- 
vlons  "to  withdraw  from  further  n».;oiiA- 
tlons  with  respect  tvj  the  CO'.t-'.;.i::t  'i;  Hmiiun 
Rlghtii,  snd  all  other  covenants,  ireat:!  a.  .»;  1 
conventions  which  seek  to  prejcribe  irsinc- 
tlons  on  Individual  liberty  which,  if  paj«fd 
by  the  Con^cresa  as  dumcAtlc  i(xi.->iHtiou. 
would  be  unconstitutional.  ' 

Among  the  rightit  which  the  projx»ed  cove- 
nant attempts  to  define  are  freedom  of  th« 
press  and  freedom  of  religion.  But  there  m 
a  Joker  In  the  coTenaat.  Both  uf  iheti«  rlKh'.ii 
are  subject  lo  limitation  and  restriction,  a^i 
BaiCKBi  pointed  out  recently  on  the  floor  f 
the  Senate. 

For  example,  the  section  on  freedom  of  the 
press  contains  this   provlsl<.>n 

"The  right  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart 
tnXormatlon  and  Ideas  carries  with  u  specutl 
duties  and  rea^xiinalblUttes  and  may  there- 
fore be  .fuD'ect  to  rertu::i  penalties  liabili- 
ties and  ret'.nctions.  but  tiiese  ahall  be  sucii 


only  as  are  provided  by  law  and  are  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  national  security, 
public  order,  safety,  health  or  morals,  or  of 
the  rights,  freedoms  or  reputations  of  others." 
Likewise,  the  section  on  freedom  of  re- 
ligion la  modified  by  the  statement  that 
"Ireedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  beliefs 
shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as 
arp  tiu.'suaiit  to  law  and  are  reasonable  and 
atves-sjiry  to  protect  public  safety,  order. 
health  or  morals  or  the  fundamental  rights 
and  freedoms  o.  others." 

Obviou.'Iy  any  dictator  who  was  bent  on 
dertructlon  of  the  free  press  or  curtailment 
of  rellKlous  freedom  could  find  legal  sanction 
fi  r  his  acts  In  the  exceptions  cited  above. 
He  would  merely  need  to  induce  a  subservient 
legUsiattue  to  pass  laws  giving  him  the  au- 
tliTity  to  .suppre-ys  publications  which  he 
deemed  to  be  inimical  to  '-national  security. 
public  order,  .safety,  health  or  morals"  or  to 
ban  the  teaching  of  religious  beliefs  under 
tiie  ffuise  of  protecting  "public  safety,  order, 
htalth  or  morals." 

The.'e  are  two  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  not  give  its  approval  to  such 
h.-p(xntical  doctrines  or  to  any  International 
C'ivpnant  which  modifies  In  any  decree  the 
ru.';*3  guaranteed  to  citizens  uX  this  ccur.try 
u:.dpr  the  Constitution. 

0:.e  reaiion  is  that  if  we  were  to  approve 
t:.t'  -oxenant  we  would  in  effect  be  sanctlon- 
li.i,'  abridgment  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
;  .'  re:i^'l  ■;;  in  every  dictatorship  In  the  world 
w;.;i-h  presently  engages  In  these  practices  or 
n::^h-  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

rhc  other  reason  Is  that  we  would  be  open- 
1;.^  the  do<T  to  the  enactment  cf  laws  in  this 
c  ir.try  abridging  freedom  of  the  press  and 
d- ^T'lyiT^.g  religii.us  freedom. 

Thi.>  w  \:ld  come  atxDUt  becatise  approval 
r  the  prc^xjsed  covenant  would  be  in  the 
:  TV.-,  'it  ratifying  a  treaty,  and.  as  Senat-~r 
BR;CKr,R  pointed  out,  article  VT  nf  the  Con- 
stitution places  the  Constitution  and  treaties 
or.  an  equal  plane  of  supremacy. 

It  Is  undisputed.  Bricks  said,  that  a 
treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  overrides  incon- 
sl.stent  provisions  of  Federal  law.  State  con- 
stitutions, State  laws,  and  State  Judicial 
decision.*?, 

.^nd  it  Is  quite  possible  that  some  Siipreme 
Court — that  was  subservient  to  the  admlnls- 
traMon.  such  as  the  Court  which  President 
R,<«eveU  wanted  to  establish  under  his 
C  ';rt-packlng  bill — would  rule  that  a  so- 
0  I'.'.ed  covenant  of  human  rights,  ratified  by 
•he  Sona*«'  would  take  precedence  over  the 
BiU  ■.!  Rights  in  the  United  States  Constitu- 
ti'  -i. 

.Senali  r  Brickik  made  an  able  presenta- 
ti  a  of  the  hypiXTlsy  of  the  proposed  ccve- 
i.di.t  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  Its  ratifl- 
catloii.  as  repx)rted  in  the  Concrcssion\l 
RrroRD  of  July  17. 

His  purpose,  he  said,  was  "to  bury  the  so. 
railed  covenant  on  human  rights  so  deep 
That  no  (Hie  holdinn  high  public  cfflce  will 
ever  dare  to  attempt  its  resurrection  '  He 
d'X-s  n  't  want  the  United  States  deleaatr's  to 
•:.f  I'Mi'ed  Natlun.s  to  secure  Its  adaption 
hv  tha:  bidy.  and  then  to  have  the  admm- 
Ist.-HMon  tell  the  Senate  th.U  it  must  b»>  ratl- 
tied  to  avoid  the  embarrassment  thit  would 
aruse  :ron\  its  rejection. 

I  Lf     Piain     Dealer     believes     the     Senate 

ehould  ad>.  pt  Brkkes's  resolution  prrmptiv. 

thi'    tf-re    w;.[    be    r.<-    ir;isii;'.dfr8tan  illug 

a;  ou;   the  uptJosition  of  the  Uiilttd  i'ates  to 

■;ns    .ntei"  a'liiiia;    joker. 

(FrL/ni    the    Wall    Street    Journal    of    August 
16.   1951] 

Hf^w  To  Muzzle   Ptople 
The    United   States   has   rejected    and    de- 
nounced the  United  Nations'  proposed  free- 
dom-oi-lnformation  treaty.    It  was  the  only 
{)■  asible  thing  it  could  do. 

Ihanks  to  the  Insistence  of  certain  na- 
t)  nsv-ni't  ConinuinLst,  as  it  happens — this 
pait  w  >uUl  suppress  mere  Informati  n  than 
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It  would  free.  It  specifically  provides  not 
only  for  suppression  of  news  but  also  for 
prosecution  of  news  organizations  publish- 
ing things  likely  to  Injure  the  feelings  of 
other  nations  or  undermine  friendly  rela- 
tions  between  peoples  or  states. 

No  American  needs  to  have  spelled  out 
for  him  the  implications  of  this  kind  of 
talk.  It  simply  provides  a  great  bludgeon 
for  governments  to  use  to  prevent  publi- 
cation of  things  they  don't  happen  to  want 
published.  But  we  are  not  concerned  here 
simply  to  pat  the  United  States  negotiators 
on  the  back  for  avoiding  so  obvious  a  trap. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  they — that  is,  the 
executive  branch,  which  Is  responsible  lor 
treaty  making — are  due  for  some  scolding. 

In  the  first  place,  they  should  not  have 
allowed  this  insidious  treaty  to  have  got 
as  far  as  it  has.  It  has  been  In  the  works 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  was  clesw  al- 
most from  the  outset  that  it  could  only  turn 
out  the  way  it  has.  And  it  isn't  simply  a 
case  of  error  seen  In  time  and  no  harm  done. 
Even  without  United  States  signature,  the 
treaty  may  still  t>e  approved  by  other  na- 
tions— and  Invoked  against  United  States 
newsmen  in  those  nations.  The  United 
States  might  not  have  been  able  to  prevent 
this  in  any  case,  but  Instead  of  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  negotiations,  it  might  have 
used  its  influence  to  scotch  the  whoie  Idea 
In  the  first  place. 

More  Importantly,  we  think  It  Is  time  the 
executive  branch  awakened  to  the  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  global  treaty  making  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  U.  N.  The  fallacy  Is  the 
assumption  that  all  nations  (these  days  It's 
been  modified  to  all  non-Communist  na- 
tions I .  though  they  may  differ  superficially, 
have  essentially  the  same  noble  aims  and  the 
same  type  of  democratic  political  institu- 
tions. 

"^'hey  do  not,  of  course,  and  the  result  Is 
that  In  just  about  every  case  the  treaty  draft 
which  emerges  succeeds  in  effectively  negat- 
ing the  noble  aims  which  activated  it.  Thus 
we  have  seen  a  treaty  to  free  trade  which 
could  only  have  accomplished  its  further 
restriction.  There  is  kicking  around  a  U.  N. 
tr  aty  on  human  rights  which  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  deny  at  least  some  of  the  rights 
actually  guaranteed  under  the  United  States 
Constitution.  Now  we  have  the  treaty  on 
freedom  of  information  which  would  In  fact 
muzzle  It. 

In  negotiating  such  treaties  among  gov- 
ernments with  divergent  purposes  and  out- 
looks, something  has  got  to  give.  The  very 
real  dar.tter  is  that  what  will  be  compromised 
are  the  rights  and  liberties  of  United  States 
Citizens. 

[FYom   the   New   York    Daily    Mirror    of 

August  2,   1951] 

UN    .*ND  THE  Press 

Some  politicians  believe  that  there  Is  no 
harm  in  whittling  away  a  little  human  free- 
dom at  a  time.  But  experience  is  that  when 
the  strone,  protective  layer  of  a  free  public 
opinion  is  destroyed  the  inner  core  of  hu- 
man liberty  can  rot  away. 

Take  a  lix>k  at  articles  13  and  14  of  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  which  the 
United  Nations  Is  seeking  to  impose.  Arti- 
cle  13  says: 

"Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  b'*- 
llefs  shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limita- 
tions as  are  pursuant  to  law  and  are  reascm- 
able  and  necessary  to  protect  public  safety. 
order,  health  or  morals,  or  the  fundamental 
nchts  and  freedoms  of  others." 

Comp.ire  that  very  involved  limitation  on 
the  pr-i-tice  of  religion  with  the  simple  af- 
hrmative  statement  in  the  Constitution's 
first  amendment. 

"Con:ress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
fret  e.\erci-';e  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  toeech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 


of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Article  14  of  the  Covenant  places  the  same 
restrictions  and  limitations  upon  a  free  press, 
and  in  addition  It  Is  provided  that 
a  signatory  to  the  Covenant  may  can- 
cel a  free  press  "in  the  case  of  a 
state  of  emergency  officially  proclaimed 
by    the    authorities     •     •     •." 

Figure  out  for  yourself  how  easy  It  Is 
for  politicians  to  proclaim  emergencies.  If 
that  were  all  they  had  to  do,  they  could 
abolish  the  free  press  and  you  would  read 
only  what  the  State  Depcirtment  and  the 
Voice  of  America  chose  to  hand  you. 

The  United  States  (with  Prance  and  Mexico 
less  so)  is  Just  about  the  only  country  in 
which  a  treaty  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
once  It  Is  ratified. 

We  are  stuck  with  the  provisions  of  article 
VI  of  our  Constitution,  which  makes  a  treaty 
supreme  law  of  the  land — "anything  In  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

No  matter  how  this  provision  Is  twisted 
by  the  advocates  of  "one  world,"  our  courts 
are  already  deciding  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides, and  long-standing  laws  are  being  de- 
clared unavailing  since  we  signed  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  which,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned,  Is  a  treaty. 

So.  If  this  Covenant  on  Human  Bights  Is 
ever  ratified  by  the  Senate,  religious  freeaom 
and  freedom  of  the  press  can  be  limited  and 
even  abolished  In  the  United  States. 

Don't  say  that  It  cannot  happen.  The 
people  of  California  never  realized  that  their 
land  laws  would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  but  that 
happened. 

In  a  test  case  (Sei  Fujii  v.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia) Involving  alien  land  laws.  Judge 
Emmet  H.  Wilson  said:  "The  Charter  has 
become  'the  supreme  law  of  the  land'  and 
the  judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  In  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

He  then  declared  the  California  alien  land 
laws,  passed  30  years  before.  Invalid. 

In  fsu:t,  under  this  covenant,  the  imprison- 
ment of  William  N.  Oatls,  the  American  re- 
porter, by  Czechoslovakia  could  be  justified. 
If  the  government  wants  to  caU  him  a  spy. 
that  makes  hUn  a  spy. 

Few  Americans,  we  are  stire.  ever  bothered 
to  read  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  now  we  are  all  stuck  with  it.  Even 
fewer  read  the  Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 
which  is  a  very  obnoxious  document. 

It  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody.  Then 
tell  your  Senator  that  you  will  bat  his  ears 
down  U  he  votes  for  it. 

IFrom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  July  29, 
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Undermining  American  Rights 

It  was  an  unusually  well-documented  at- 
tack which  Ohio  Senator  John  W.  BRicKxa 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  la^t  week 
against  the  proposed  United  Nations  cove- 
nant on  hunan  rights,  and  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  wake  of  Senator  Brickxr's 
arguments  there  have  come  various  other  ex- 
pressions of  opposition  to  a  treaty  which 
might  undermine  American  constitutional 
guaranties  of  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
press. 

Typical  of  the  reaction  was  the  expression 
of  Democratic  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
who  asserted:  "I  am  m  favor  of  international 
cooperation,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  trusting 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  any  International  agreement." 

Senator  Brickex  did  net  mince  words  In 
his  denunciation  of  the  covenant,  which  he 
described  as  "the  instrument  for  destroying 
freedom  of  the  press  In  America"  and  pos- 
sessing "the  power  to  destroy  religion."    The 


Ohloan  traced  the  backgrotind  of  the 
proposed  covenant,  citing  the  assistance 
given  to  Its  preparation  by  a  Harvard  pro- 
fessor whose  appointment  was  sponsored  by 
Alger  Hiss,  and  linking  the  sponsorship  with 
others  who  have  been  outspoken  critics  of 
the  type  of  free  press  we  have  In  America. 
Senator  BaiCKm  asserted  that  the  nominal 
sponsor.  Mrs.  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  was 
blissfully  Ignorant  of  the  covenant's  effects. 
and  that  President  Truman  doesnt  under- 
stand enough  constitutional  Uw  to  know 
what  the  covenant  might  do. 

There  are  several  potentially  deadly  Jokers 
in  the  seemingly  Innocuous  covenant  on  hu- 
man rights.  The  lang\iage  of  the  proposed 
covenant  provides  for  certain  restraints  and 
limitations  of  both  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  practices  of  religion.  Significantly, 
these  restrain  cs  would  apply  In  times  of 
emergency,  and  the  Interpretation  of  their 
necessity  would  be  left  to  the  Govermnent. 
As  Senator  BaicKxa  pointed  out,  we  have 
been  living  In  one  kind  of  an  emergency  or 
another  ever  since  the  first  days  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  there  Is  still  no  end  In  sight. 
Therefore  the  danger  of  Government  censor- 
ship would  be  an  evcr-prewct  one  under 
the  terms  of  the  Covenant. 

What  about  the  Conititution's  guaranties 
of  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion? Here  ts  the  most  tIcIoub  Joker  of  all 
in  the  proposed  Covenant  of  Human  Bights: 
It  would  supersede  all  State  and  Federal  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  would  evade  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards.  The  Constitution  says : 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  abrtdslng  the 
freedom  of  the  press."  This  is  the  catch — 
the  covenant,  with  Its  abridgmenU  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  wotild  not  be  a  law 
made  by  Congress.  Instead  of  a  law.  it  would 
be  a  treaty  ratified  only  by  the  Senate.  Yet. 
as  Senator  BxicKxa  points  out.  article  VT  of 
the  Constitution  places  the  Constitution  and 
treaties  on  an  equal  plane  of  supremacy. 
On  prevlotis  occasion  we  have  pointed  out 
the  need  for  the  extreme  caution  In  treaty 
negotiation,  since,  tmder  our  Constitution,  a 
treaty  has  a  far  more  binding  effect  upon  the 
United  States  than  most  foreign  signatories. 
Senator  BsicKxa  took  note  of  this  in  saying: 
"In  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world 
treaties  do  not  become  part  erf  domestic  law 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  are  imple- 
mented by  legislation.  Other  nations,  there- 
fore, do  not  assume  the  same  risks  we  do  in 
ratifying  a  treaty.  They  have  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  second  lCK»k.  We  do  not.  State 
Department  officials  have  displayed  a  callous 
disregard  of  this  fact  In  their  treaty  nego- 
tiations." 

We  doubt  if  the  fancy-sounding  Covenant 
of  Human  Rights  would  achieve  anything 
of  constructive  or  practical  v«aue  to  the 
world.  Most  cer*Alnly  It  woxUd  xindermlne 
basic  rights  which  are  traditional  In  the 
American  scheme  of  government,  and  there- 
fore in  principle  it  would  tend  to.  drag  us 
down  to  the  level  of  other  nations  where 
neither  freedom  of  the  press  nor  freedom  of 
religion  Is  recognized.  The  most  appropri- 
ate thing  for  the  Senate  to  do  Is.  as  Senator 
BRICKER  suggests,  go  on  record  as  not  favor- 
ing the  Covenant  and  terminate  the  negotia- 
tions looking  toward  its  adoption  by  the  U.  N. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  July  29. 
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Beware:   One- World  Weltam  Stat* 

(By  James  Ratllff) 

William  McGrath  Is  the  only  Ctnclnnatlan 

who  has  really  experienced  "one  world  "  In 

action.    And  he's  been  busy  scaring  his  fellow 

Americans  ever  since. 

The  Oakley  indastrlullst  (president  of  the 
WUllamson  Heater  Co.)  has  been  a  member 
of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  for  3  years.  He  U 
Just   back   from   his   third   trip   to   Geneva, 


u 
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vber*  tfcte  bnmctt  of   the  United  Nations 
kOU  mMtt. 

Th*  no  eondata  of  deicgmtea  from  00  na- 
tlona  who  dt  <»own  and  try  to  lmproT»  work- 
ing eondlttona  of  the  world  by  drafting 
treat*!*  wblch  Mr.  ilcOratb  aaya  would  create 
an  International  "welfare  ■tat*."  He  baa 
looked  on  In  amaaement  aa  countrlea  like 
LlberU  gleefully  voted  to  outlaw  forced 
Ubor.  then  privately  admit  that  their  Jungle 
ehleftalna  draft  whole  TlUaftes  to  keep  their 
roafda  open. 

William  licOrath  contende  he  la  aa  liberal 
•  tiM  nait  man.  He  !■  a  Jeffersonlan  Demo- 
crat ^"^  "proud  of  It."  He  bellerea  In  the 
V.  If .  and  even  the  ILO.  He  thlnka  we  should 
•ntar  Into— and  reapect — Infrnational  com- 
■iltmoita.  But  he  la  convlnoed  that  no  one 
•la*  In  tlM  world  appreciates  what  America 
baa.  *»*«l  even  many  Americana  are  so  un- 
•ppraefaU  that  we  are  in  grave  danger  of 
Intftng  our  Uberty  by  ginng  It  away. 

Thia  year  at  Oenera,  Mr.  McOrath  blasted 
th*  draftlnc  of  international  welfare  propo- 
■ali  Into  treaties.  He  reallaes  It  la  hopeleaa 
to  g*t  a  fire*-enterprlae  proposal  out  of  any 
IntamatkioaJ  conference  like  the  ILO  because 
tbe  world  aeMns  determined  to  chooee  only 
between  sodallam  and  communlam. 

Tr— tt—  are  actual  drafts  of  laws.  And 
th«7  aotoBiatlcally  beconw  supreme  to  any 
law  In  ABiertea  aa  aoon  as  the  United  States 
Oanats  rattfls*  them.  Our  Constitution,  ai- 
moat  aloD*  In  the  world.  proTldes  this. 

Sane  U.  N.  treaties  are  earth-shaking  In 
tlMlr  aoope.  For  example,  the  Covenant  of 
th*  Unttad  Natlona  Declaration  of  Human 
ncbta.  now  awaiting  ratification  In  the 
imitsd  States  Senate.  Is  a  virtual  world  con- 
■tttatkm.  Other  countrlea  can  i^n  it  as  a 
rtMnrplac*.   U  we  sign  it  our  very  basic  rtghu 

fffTi^<*T  JOHK  W.  F"**^™  Of  Ohio,  arose  on 
tb*  Soar  at  th*  Senat*  the  other  day  to  call 
this  T7.  v.  treaty,  ''monatroua"  and  "human 
itaiMj"  >T"tcad  aC  human  rlghta.  He  then 
bored  Into  tb*  rotten  core  of  what  thousands 
of  ro^-mlnded  idealists  in  this  country  caU 
'■eqiMl  ilgbt*  for  all." 

Artlel*  14  (S)  of  the  Covenant  on  Himum 
Blfbti.  rt—lhig  with  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  tb*  prsBS.  declares :  "Tbe  right  to  seek,  re- 
ceive and  impart  Information  and  Ideas  car- 
rlaa  with  It  special  duties  and  responsibUltlee 
and  may  tbarefnre  be  subject  to  certain  pen- 
altls*,  llabUtttea,  and  restrictions,  but  these 
witaU  ta*  soeb  as  are  provided  by  law  and  are 
Benaaafy  for  tb*  protection  at  national  ■•- 
tmttf,  public  order,  safety,  health  or  morals, 
er  el  tb*  rights,  freedom*,  or  reputation*  of 
others." 

Tbls  la  tbe  end  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
tb*  pre**  tt  tbe  Senate  rattfla*  it.  say  many 


fipoBleBUy,  our  Constltutlan.  which  declares 
itaapij  tbat  "CongTMs  shall  make  no 
law  •  •  •  abridging  th*  freedom  •  •  • 
at  th*  pr«*s  *  *  *."  also  contains  the 
T>«i|an  bora*  article  VI  tbat  makaa  a  treaty 
in  any  law  of  our  land.  Why? 
th*  Constitution  waa  written  183  years 
ago.  payment  of  foreign  debts  was  a  matter 
at  prtnetpal  concern.  Only  debts  and  allies 
««r*  settied  by  treaty  then,  and  we  wanted 
to  make  them  iron-clad.  Our  forefathers 
never  knew  what  waa  to  come  in  the  way  of 


star  BeicKia  nest  put  his  finger  on  tbe 
raal  wia*on  international  conferences,  and  In 
tnitb.  potential  world  governments,  rtde 
roogb-abod  over  the  American  Bill  of  Rlghta. 
^M  alOB*  In  tbe  world  eonstdsr  man's  rtgbu 
«•  b*  gliMi  to  him  by  Ood.  Ws  are  "endowed 
^r  «ar  creator  with  eartain  unalienable 
Tbonaa  JefTereon  put  tt  in  the  Dec- 
af Independenee. 
._.,  ja*  thla  great  phlloeophy  left  out  of 
|b«  m,  M.  da^aratlon?  Becauae  "any  refer- 
<■■•  t»  OoS  VM  anathema  to  the  Russians." 
■qpHr.  WaHtma.  "in  attempting  to  appeae* 
tbt  BiMilatta  eve  Sta'e  o?  nrtm^nt  t(;tior(>d 
eoocrpt  of  Individual  r.ghta. " 


With  Ood  shelved  as  a  sourcp  of  human 
rights  Ifs  not  stranRC  that  the  V  N  Treaty 
describes  freedom  of  rellgicn  aa  •  •  • 
•'subject  only  to  such  limitations  'is  are 
pursuant  to  law  •  •  •  "  Tltc  and  Stalin 
already  practice  this  kind  of  freed  rn  t  re- 
li(?lon.  So  we  appeasf  thpm  by  ad)U5.tini< 
oxir  version  of  freedom  tn  suit  their*^ 

Was  it  only  the  same  old  npp<>«<?fment 
thU  time?  Or  are  some  leadlnc;  Americans 
actually  tiring  of  an  America  based  on  God- 
given  rights? 

There  Is  reason  for  suspicion  when  you 
read  the  report  of  famed  Robert  M  Hutchms' 
Commlsalon  on  Freedom  of  the  Pres.s  It 
•ays  coldly.  "The  notion  of  rlghta.  ci  ptles.'^. 
unconditional,  conferred  by  the  Creator  ,it 
birth,  was  a  marvelous  fighting  principle 
against  arbitrary  govern m«>nts  and  had  it.s 
historical  work  to  do  But  In  the  context 
of  an  achieved  political  freedom  the  need  of 
limitation  becomes  evident.  The  unwork- 
able and  invalid  conception  of  birthrlght.s. 
wholly  divorced  from  the  condition  of  duty, 
has  tended  to  beget  an  arrogant  type  of  indi- 
vidualism which  makes  a  mockery  of  every 
free  institution,  including  the  press  " 

Still  the  treaties  come.  The  U  N  Genocide 
Treaty  before  the  Senate — outlawing  the 
horrible  crime  of  race  murder — contains  a 
remarkable  clause  making  it  a  crime  to  cause 
"mental  harm"  to  anyone  because  of  his 
race.  Some  attorneys  believe  this  could 
open  a  Pandora's  box  of  Insidious  charges. 
with  Americans  conceivably  dragged  bef  re 
international  tribunals  for  spats  In  Peoria. 
m.  What  the  Russians  could  do  propag-anda- 
wlse  If  we  ever  established  this  law  (by 
treaty)   any  child  can  predict. 

Being  drafted  now  to  promote  "freednm 
of  information"  Is  a  U.  N.  treaty  which  the 
American  delegate  bluntly  terms.  dL^boli- 
cal."  Instead  of  'freedom  of  Informatl  n" 
thla  treaty  will  permit  governments  t)  cen- 
sor news,  restrict  the  movemen'.s  of  news- 
men and  prohibit  "slanders"  of  government. 
The  simple  truth  could  be  "slanders  as;a!n.«!t 
government"  In  Russian  or  .^reentlnlan  eyes 
William  Oatla  reached  a  Czech  oslovaklan 
cell  without  even  "needing"  this  treaty 

What  can  be  done  about  Americas  predica- 
ment of  law  by  treaty? 

Mr.  ICcGrath  says  that  any  treaty  r.ho',ild 
be  Introduced  by  bills  like  all  laws  in  b(  rh 
Houses  of  Congress  This  would  undoubted- 
ly retjulre  amending  the  Constitution  which 
many  leading  attorneys  already  dem.wK} 

The  American  Bar  Association  appointed  a 
committee  which  recommends  that  a  speria4 
clause  be  attached  to  every  treaty  to  Insure 
that  it  does  not  become  domestic  law 

It  can  be  expected  that  once  they  are 
arouaed  sufficiently.  Congress  will  do  some- 
thing concrete  about  halting  law  by  treaty. 
What  America  can  do  about  remaininn  a  free 
enterprtae  laland  in  a  socialistic  world,  and 
still  mingle  with  that  world  m  vit.il  security 
measures  like  the  U  N  and  Atlantic  P.ict. 
only  time,  and  perhaps  a  new  concept  )i:  in- 
ternational relations  In  Washington,  can  tell 


Tk«  Ne«d  for  Rest  CoBtrol  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DSLlCATS   raOM    *L.\SK.t 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  strong  rent-control  regulations 
In  Alaska  where  the  houslnK  require- 
ments far  exceed  the  supply  is  endorsed 
t9  the  Retails  Clerks  International  Asso- 
ciation which  met  In  its  twenty  first 
convention  in  Washington,  D  C  .  in  mid- 


July.  Because  of  the  tremendous  de- 
ferise-construction  program  under  way 
in  the  Territory,  areas  there  can  truly 
b'^  termed  critical  so  far  as  housing  needs 
art^  concerned.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a 
r^  .iolution  on  this  subject  adopted  by  the 
retail  clerks  in  session  assembled  July 
16  to  20,  1951: 

RESOLtrriON  on  Rent  Conthol 

^■Tiereas  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  hous- 
ing units  in  Alaska,  and 

■Whereas  there  Is  an  intensified  Increase  in 
vliiil  defense  construction  In  the  Territory 
of  AlasKa,  demanding  a  large  increase  In 
V  orkers;  and 

■Whereas  only  a  small  percentage  of  rental 
units  are  currently  under  rent  control  since 
the  vast  majority  of  units  were  constructed 
after  1947;   and 

Whereas  this  condition  is  being  exploited 
by  many  landlords,  who  are  charging  exorbi- 
tant rents  to  the  detriment  of  tenants:  and 

Whereas  this  In  itself  causes  many  needed 
porkers  to  leave  the  Territory  resultinc;  In  a 
Blackening  of  the  defense  construction;   and 

Whereas  the  control  of  all  rents  In  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  would  do  much  to  al>- 
v'.ate  the  sad  conditions  now  existing:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rt-wlved.  That  this  convention  go  on  rec- 
ord as  reqi  esting  Congress  to  Include  a  uni- 
versal rent -control  law  In  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  that 
cople«<  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  E  L. 
Bartlett,  House  of  Representatives;  the  Of- 
fice of  Housing  Expediter  at  Washington. 
D  C  and  at  Juneau,  Alaska;  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Railroad-Ssfety  LegulatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  score  an- 
other head-on  train  collision,  ■with  its 
toll  of  dead  and  injured,  to  the  absence 
of  train  radio  on  American  railroads. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  series 
of  serious  wrecks  on  our  railroads  in 
which  hundreds  of  lives  were  taken  and 
million.s  of  dollars  were  lost.  This  blood- 
shed and  this  property  loss  was  need- 
less. It  could  have  been  prevented  if 
train  radio  had  been  a  safety  require- 
ment on  American  railroad  systems. 

Congress  shares  the  blame  with  the 
railroads  that  have  been  nesrlipent  in 
adopting  train  radio  as  a  precaution 
against  such  accidents  as  occurred  Fri- 
day, .^usust  10,  at  New  Roads,  La.,  and 
iuamst  many  similar  accidents  of  the 
pa.-)t  3  years.  Con^jress  will  share  the 
blame  for  the  accidents  that  will  occur 
m  the  future  for  lack  of  intertrain  radio. 
It  is  Congress"  duty  to  require  the  latest 
and  most  modern  safety  devices  on  our 
railroads. 

A  few  railroads,  too  few.  Indeed,  have 
been  progressive  and  liave  experimented 
with  train  radio.  They  are  showing  the 
way.  but  the  lives  of  railroad  passengers 
and  railroad  employees  are  much  too 
precious  to  gamble  on  the  convenience 
of  the  railroads.  Train  radio  should  be 
required    equipa.em    of    every    system 
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now — the  installation  should  not  be  left 
to  the  convenience  of  the  companies. 

We  know  from  past  experience  how  slow 
they  have  been  in  adopting  most  safety 
devices.  Usually,  action  was  forced  by 
the  method  I  beheve  to  be  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  train  radio — compulsion 
by  law.  Congress  should  spell  out  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissions  au- 
thority to  retjuire  train  radio. 

More  than  4  years  ago  I  proposed  legis- 
lation in  the  House  to  do  this.  It  is  high 
time  for  Congress  to  act  m  the  interest 
of  safety  on  our  railroads.  Time  after 
time  I  have  called  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeasues  railroad  accidents  which 
I  am  convinced  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  train  radio.  I  think  Congress 
should  absolve  itself  of  the  blame  for 
these  disasters  on  our  rails  by  fulfUling 
its  duty  without  further  delay.  Legisla- 
tive action  now  will  prevent  another 
series  of  wrecks  such  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  3  years. 

Certainly  Congress  has  had  the  time 
to  give  to  this  important  matter.  We 
might  well  have  produced  rail-safety 
legislation  during  the  many  dull  days 
of  this  session  when  we  were  waiting 
to  consider  p  ppropriation  bills.  There 
can  be  no  logical  reason  advanced  for 
failure  to  consider  the  rail-safety  meas- 
ure. It  will  require  a  little  financial 
outlay,  so  it  carmot  be  attacked  as  a 
domestic  measure  which  for  economy's 
sake  should  be  set  aside  during  the  pres- 
ent defense  emergency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  rail  safety  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  troop  train,  incidentally, 
which  figured  in  the  Louisiana  wreck  of 
last  Friday.  It  was  not  too  long  ago 
when  another  troop  train  figured  in  a 
disastrous  Ohio  wreck  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  many  lives. 

Prom  another  point  of  view  no  time 
could  be  more  opportune  than  now  for 
passage  of  rail  safety  legislation.  Rail- 
road earnings  are  certam  to  '«e  hi^h 
during  the  defense  emergency  period. 
A  portion  of  these  earnings  could  be  well 
spent  in  equipping  every  system  in  the 
United  States  with  tram  radio.  There 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads to  provide  this  additional  safety 
measure  for  its  passengers  and  its  em- 
ployees— there  is  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  make  certain  that 
the  railroads  meet  this  obligation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  do  so.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
St  Louis  tMo.»  Post -Dispatch,  of  Mon- 
day. August  12.  relating  to  the  Louisiana 
wreck.  The  Post -Dispatch  has  long 
been  an  ad^'ocate  of  train  radio  and  has 
consistently  campaigned  for  legislation 
requiring  its  use  on  our  railroads  as 
standard  safety  equipment.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

G.utBLxn,  PoacomN.  oa  IcNoaco 
Last  Fridays  head-on  collision  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  streamliner.  Southern 
Belle,  and  a  troop  train  on  the  same  railroad, 
near  Baton  Rouge.  La  .  was  attributed  to 
causes  that  mlgWt  have  been  wholly  averted 
by  the  use  of  train  radio.  A  iiessage  to  the 
troop  train  to  take  a  siding  and  let  the 
Southern  Belle  by  was  said  to  ha'^  been 
pjurbled.  forgotten,  or  Ignored. 

Any  of  these  mtocarrtages  erf  the  ord« 
would  ha^'e  been  a  symptom  rather  than  the 
ill  Itself— the  rymptom  of  a  dangerous  prac- 


tice on  the  raUrcMKia  of  lastilng  Inxtructiona 
without  an  adequate  check  to  determine 
whether  they  were  properly  transmitted,  or 
received,  or  understood,  or  obeyed. 

In  golf,  this  would  be  condemned  as  not 
keeping  one's  eye  on  the  ball,  and  not  fol- 
lowing through.  That  la  also  what  It  la  In 
railroading.  If  radio  were  used,  and  the  re- 
cipients of  messages  were  required  to  con- 
firm that  they  received  and  understood  and 
acted  upon  the  Instructions,  horrors  like 
that  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  would  be 
tilings  of  tlie  past. 


Defease  Projects  CluMc  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

IMELXCATZ   nOU    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Thursday,  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
submit  for  the  Rkcobd  an  article  written 
for  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al- 
liance by  Mr.  William  L.  Baker.  Mr. 
Baker,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ketch- 
ikan •  Alaska)  Chronicle,  recently  made 
an  extCTisive  trip  through  the  Twritory; 
and  his  observations,  which  appeared  in 
the  Evening  Star  on  August  13,  are  of 
general  interest: 
Oca  Alaskaw  Dkfewsxs — Crrna.*!*  and  Mhj- 

T-«T  PaojBCTS  Aax  Gome   Full   Blast   n» 

NOKTH 

(By  William  L.  Baker > 
KorrzKBtrz.  Alaska.  August  13. — One  nota- 
ble difference  in  the  worker  on  Alaskan  de- 
fense bases  today  is  his  age  and  his  attitude, 
when  compared  with  the  man  who  helped 
fortify  the  Aleutian  Islands  or  the  Alaska  rail 
belt  during  World  War  n. 

In  those  days  the  average  defense  workw 
had  no  thought  of  remaining  in  Alaska:  he 
wanted  to  help  get  the  Job  done.  fulftU  the 
terma  of  a  military  deferment  and  return  to 
his  family  In  the  States. 

This  year's  crop  of  newcomers,  however,  is 
largely  made  up  of  middle-aged  persons  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  their  children 
grown  up  or  in  college  (or  else  brought  along 
for  a  vacation)  and  their  roots  back  home 
less  binding.  Many  of  them  came  here  In  the 
family  car.  with  a  house  trailer  behmd.  and 
instead  of  making  a  nest  egg  on  which  to  po 
back  to  Missouri  or  Florida  and  spend  the 
winter,  many  are  .staking  homesteads  or  buy- 
ing suburban  lands  to  develop  into  resorts  or 
ranches. 

MANT    UYIWG    IK    T»AILn» 

An  Anchorage  editor  estimated  that  2.500 
families  are  living  In  trailer  camps  or  semi- 
transient  housing  this  summer,  most  of  them 
working  on  the  ezputding  Fort  Richardson 
project  around  Anchorage,  whose  population 
seems  to  grow  several  thousand  each  year. 
Fairbanks  may  have  another  1.000  or  1,500 
transient  families,  most  of  them  in  their  own 
trailers.  Some  of  them  stuck  it  out  last 
winter,  though  that  city  had  more  than  a 
week  of  50-beiow  weather. 

These  modern-day  pioneers  are  mostly 
craftsmen  who  draw  13  an  hour  and  better, 
with  lots  of  owrttme.  tJnskilled  labor  stara 
at  »2  70  this  year  in  either  defense  area. 
Plumbers  in  non urban  camps  are  guaranteed 
«2ao  per  week  and  $40  weekly  for  living  ex- 
penses. Alaska  Road  Commission  crews — 
and  one  sees  cars  trom  a  doeen  States  In 
the  roadfllde  eaanpa — are  goarwiteed  9  hours 
per  day.  or  they  wooMn't  stay.  They're 
working  night  shifts  in  the  roadside  gravel 
pito.  rushing  surfacing  on  700  miles  of  pri- 


mary highway  tn  Interior  Alaska— de«lgnat«d 
military  roads  by  the  Aiaaka  ecwimand  at 
Fbrt   Richardson. 

HO   rAMILT    ACCOmfOOATTOItS 

At  remote  radio,  radar,  and  antiaircraft 
Installations,  no  family  accommodations  are 
available  but  some  of  the  families,  are  hold- 
ing down  the  homesteads  or  the  newly 
opened  ranches  in  the  liatanuska  Valley  near 
Palmer,  the  Tanana  River  Valley  around 
Pairtxankf  or  on  the  scenic  Kenal  Peninsula 
which  is  being  opened  up  by  new  roads. 

Lt.  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  now  assistant 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Air  Force  in  Wjiahing- 
ton  and  until  last  year  head  of  the  Alaska 
command,  adopted  the  policy  of  Unking  mili- 
tary operations  in  Alaska  to  civilian  develop- 
ment. Lt.  Gen.  William  E.  Kepner.  his  suc- 
cessor, has  followed  the  same  policy. 

Transportation,  communications  and  In- 
dustries needed  for  the  Army  have  benefited 
civilians.  Thus  the  Army  buys  all  surplus 
food  from  the  Maianuska  colony.  Federally 
sponsored  E>ust  Bowl  refugee  erperlment — 
now  16  years  old  and  growing  lustily  It 
buys  Alaska  salmon  and  other  seafoods.  It 
consumes  thousands  of  tons  of  Alaska- 
mined  coal.  It  has  encouraged  Alaskans  to 
form  construction  companies  to  bid  on  de- 
fense contracts,  and  stevedoring  and  barge 
companies  to  handle  defense  cargoes. 

TouaisT  nm-ux  hiavt 
The  roads  and  airiMrts  built  for  defeiue 
have  proved  nu«neu  for  pteamire  travelBTa. 
and  the  tnfiuz  at  touriau  mm  tbe  war-built 
Alaska  Highway  has  been  hcsvy.  At  Anchor- 
age and  Fairbanks,  the  military  strongly  sup- 
ported construction  of  international  air- 
ports at  a  cost  at  nearly  SS .000.000  aptece.  and 
they  are  being  put  into  opermtloQ  thia  year 
so  thai  commercial  airlines  using  Elmendorf 
Field  at  Anchorage  and  Ladd  Field  at  Fair- 
banks could  move  their  hangars  and  shops 
away  from  the  Air  Farce's  installations. 

Many  semlmilttary  operatVons  und«-  way 
In  the  north  fit  Into  civilian  developmenta 
or  research,  too.  The  Air  Force  has  an  Arc- 
tic health  laboratwy  at  Ladd  Field.  The 
Navy  has  a  geophysical  labormtory  at  Bar- 
ro\  on  the  Arctic,  and  the  University  of  Alas- 
ka has  a  similar  lab  at  Its  campus  near  Fair. 
banks,  probing  the  mystcrtas  of  the  ceamic 
ray.  the  auma  borealia.  and  the  north  mag- 
netic poiea. 

The  turn  of  events  In  Iran  is  erpected  to 
force  cancellation  of  the  Navy's  plan  to 
abandon  oil  drilling  in  the  vast  Barrow  otl 
reserve  north  of  F^irtmnks.  called  by  geolo- 
gists the  greatest  reserve  In  the  world. 
While  some  small  oil  wells  have  been  tirought 
In.  and  the  Barrow  camp  of  Arctic  contrac- 
tors is  t>elng  heated  by  nat\iral  gas  from  the 
area,  the  few  test  stnJtings  have  not  yet  un- 
covered the  large  deposits  that  are  expected 
to  be  found.  However,  the  drUlers  point  out 
that  it  was  25  years  after  ti»e  first  oU  well 
was  struck  before  the  Le  Due  fields  of  Alberta. 
Canada,  were  really  develofMd  and  nam  they 
rival  the  West  Texas  field.  Two  private  com- 
panies are  drilling  In  the  Katalla-Tak-ttaga 
region  on  Prince  WUliam  Sound  this  suxo- 
mer. 


Tbe  national  emetgepcy  baa  booowd  thm 

search  for  strategic  mlneraia  in  Alaska,  and 
several  large  companies  have  men  In  the  field 
either  developing  long-beid  claims  or  buying 
ores  from  the  ones  that  are  producing.  A 
S350.000  defense-plant  loin  Is  enabling  a  tin 
operator  near  Teller  on  the  Bering  to  go  Into 
production  this  year. 

Even  glaclologlsts.  busy  on  the  Icecap  back 
of  Juneau  are  working  for  the  Naval  Re- 
search Institute.  They  think  that  by  reading 
the  clacial  moraine  of  each  of  32  glaeiera  In 
the  field,  and  comparing  them  with  th« 
movements  of  glaciers  in  South  America  and 
Europe  they  may  chart  the  paUMti  ot  tl» 
world's  climate  back  through  aeveral  cau- 
ttiries  and  even  learn  when  sun-pot  aeUvltf 
was  greatest. 
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OmtMt  Dvvs  of  ncndeftnat  drMlofH 
BMDt  far  Alaska,  however,  wm  tbe  dcaslon 
of  Kctcblkan  Pulp  ft  Paper  CX>.  to  bcgtn  work 
tn  a  few  wmkM  on  a  HO  mlHIon  dlaaolTtng 
pulp  mlU  iMttr  Ketchlkao  In  loaUMaaUrn 
Alaska.  It  ■Icnad  a  contract  witix  tbe  United 
Stataa  Poraat  Same*  tor  a  SO-year  tUnber 
supply,  but  It.  too.  won  a  defense-plant 
oartUlcats  for  partial  amonlsatton  as  a  war 
plant. 


(Mv  •(  tW  Pw^  H«ut  Uif  u 
mmtStj  mi  RitiiM  ■  Nitioul  Life 


I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   tLX.II*OTS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVKS 

Monday.  Auffust  13.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rac(»D.  I 
izadude  herewith  a  resolution  adopted 
Yij  the  Department  of  DUnois.  Military 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  assembled  at 
their  fourteenth  annual  convention  in 
Chicago.  111.,  on  June  15,  IS.  and  17. 1951 : 
Wbsrsas  grave  questions  of  morality  In 
fOVSRunent  and  in  the  minds  of  the  dtizerry 
at  our  eountrr  and  community  have  within 
rsonat  ^'oontiis  been  suggested  by  ccncerned 
I.  cttlaenB.  and  otir  great  American 
and 

oar  Nation  Is  now  once  again  in 
a  parlod  of  national  «oaergency.  which  finds 
tarave  tuna  at  our  land  again  making  the 
■Uptauia  aacirtllo*  en  forel^  battlefields  In 
tbe  sarvles  <<  thdr  country:  and 

WlMraas  It  ts  the  senas  of  the  convention 
of  Um  lOlltary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
It  at  nilnou.  that.  In  our  svowed 
at  tfsfending  our  Republic  and  free 
luaUtUilops  against  the  Insidious  and  totall- 
tartea  cnaBiy  known  aa  oommuniam,  we  are 
aetaaUjr  tn  tte  role  of  crusaders  for  morality, 
tnmi.  JUBttee.  and  our  great  freedoms,  while 
tb*  cncoiy  Is  the  very  epitooie  at  the  lack 
of  montUty  and  the  other  of  the  very  basic 
Its  at  our  way  of  life;  and 

it  is  the  further  sense  of  the  con- 
vantloB  at  this  cvganlsatlon  that.  ?hlle  we 
dMrMi  our  Individual  rights  to  worship  as 
W9  ftmam,  the  Amariean  people  are  essen- 
tially aad  historically  a  religious  people:  that 
BHUKy  at  oar  forebears  came  to  these  shores 
ited  with  their  religious 
tliat  the  enamy  of  oommuniam  Is 
to  be  gcaissi  and  the  very  anUth- 
biMte  baUefs  In  Datty;  and 
It  Is  the  furthar  sense  of  this  con- 
OD*  at  tbe  moat  potent  safe- 
w«  can  employ  la  eombating 
ly  and  sabotage  at  cot  defense 
li  a  ladadWiarinn  on  the  part  at  lead- 
en at  Oiifiiiiiiiil  aa4  of  all  of  tbe  dtiaena 
at  thla  great  ■epubUe  in  general  to  the 
•tblea  BMnttty.  and  reUcloaa  prlnciplea  at 
tattoara:  aad 
it  la  Gao.  Oaoria  Waablncton. 
tba  award  of  the 
also  known  aa  the  Bad^s 
off  Umnarj  Mmit,  and  it  vas  also  tbe  Patbar 
'  aad  oar  layubitrii  lim  Preat- 
to  AaMTlean  pos- 
on  tbe  very  aobjeet  afora- 
IB  hia  Varaweil  Addrws.  as  pub- 
iD  11M 

tt  li  tiM  anas  at  tbia  ecaivcntkin 

to   OafMral    Waabiagton's 

to  BMrality  and  religion 

Mdreaa  woold 

plaf  aiMjor  Ni»  bi  Uaprovtaf  our 
aMte  so  tban 

thiibody  Blfbt  adopt 


bearing  upon  the  prris  and  cons  of  any  of 
tbe  many  issues  and  debates  now  betn*; 
carried  on  In  many  quarters  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Jlejotred  l>y  the  Military  Ordrr  nf  thr  Pur- 
pie  Heart.  Drpartment  of  Illinois,  and  the 
mem^Tship  thereof  lin  ccnv^ntwn  u.i'i-m- 
bled).  That  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Parewell  Address  of  Oen  Oeorj^e  WMhinafon 
be  proclaimed  and  published  at  the  m.Hr.dat- 
of  this  body  to  Its  representatives  and  If>aders 
In  Government  the  same  to  be  adrpted  by 
them  for  their  guidance  snd  adherence  m 
the  performnce  of  their  outles,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  these  nnb'.e  words  of  cunsel  be 
likewise  adopted  a.s  a  rvxlf  f  Amf-rkMn  ii.- 
l.ig  and  patriotic  performance  by  our  o»n 
crcanlzatlonal  leaders  and  membership;  that 
♦he  same  practice  be  rec  -mmeruied  for  adop- 
tion by  other  veterans'  and  patriotic  ijroups: 

"Of  all  of  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  p>oUilctil  prv,si>er;ty.  religion,  and  rrr'^- 
r.iUty  are  Indlspensabie  supports  1v.  •  •;:! 
x'juld  that  mazi  chum  the  tribute  '  f  p-t;  '- 
ism.  who  should  labor  'o  subvert  il.e'-e  great 
pillars  of  human  hanpine^s.  these  ftrm<>st 
pri-ps  of  the  duties  of  man  and  citizens  T-.-^ 
mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  rn^n 
ou^ht  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connections 
with  private  and  public  felicity  I*t  i: 
aimply  be  asked  where  la  the  security  for 
property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oath-  which 
are  the  Instrtiments  of  investigation  m  civ_;rts 
of  Justice'  And  let  us  with  caution  mduitte 
the  rupp€«itlon.  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  relleton  Whatever  mav  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculicir  structure — reaicn 
and  experience  both  forcld  us  to  expect  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  In  exclu.';lun  cf 
religious  principle  " 

Be  tt  further  resolved.  That  a  cony  cf  this 
resolution  be  communlcaffd  to  the  F'residc  't 
of  tbe  United  States,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  to  each  of  the  Sena' :rs  and 
Members  of  the  Hcuse  cf  Representatives 
who  represent  the  people  of  the  State  -f  IIU- 
nols.  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  rtate  'f 
Illinois,  and  members  cf  the  Senate  and 
House  of  the  State  of  Illin<  is;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  c'  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  National  ConventUin  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  H?art  to 
be  held  In  the  year  1951,  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  convention  body  that  a 
Blmllsr  resolution  be  adopted  by  that  con- 
vention. 

Passed  by  the  Department  of  Illinois,  In 
regular  convention  assembled,  on  the  16ih 
day  of  June  1951 

LZSTTU  J   Steptk. 
Department  Comrriandfr. 
FEanrNAND  J.  Bronzeli.. 
Department  Adjutant. 


Chokboy  of  Capitol  H3I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaBACKuarrrs 
IN  THZ  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  tbe  ablest  and  best-liked  Members  of 
tbe  House  Is  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Rabaut).  In  addition,  he  is 
one  of  tbe  hardest-working  Members  of 
tbe  Houae. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  splendid  article  about  our  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Rasadt.  appearing  in 


the  issue  of  August  of  the  fine  maga- 
zine,   the    Sign,    written    by    James   J. 
Butler: 
Choirboy  or  CAPrroL  Hiix — RitniEsrjrrATTva 

L.  uis  Rabact,  of  Drmorr.  Is  One  or  tkb 

More  Hichlt  Resfected  Concexssmen.  and 

A  SiNCia 

(By  James  J  Butler) 

The  choirboy  of  Capitol  Hill  la  not  a  cheru- 
bii  tf».>n-.iKe  page,  but  is  a  14-year  Member 
.  :  the  House  of  Representatives,  who.  despite 
his  64  years  and  the  demands  of  ccngres- 
.sinnal  service,  still  finds  time  to  sing  in  hla 
h -me-town  church  In  Michigan  and  occa- 
f  (  nally  in  Wa.shlnKton  and  elsewhere. 

Fither  of  a  priest  and  of  two  nuns,  Rep- 
resentative Lotns  Rabaut.  of  Detroit,  is  one 
ol  the  highly  respected  members  of  the  Na- 
tional LeKi.<lature.  to  which  he  was  reelected, 
for  the  eighth  time,  in  November.  He  is, 
f  T  example,  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  .Ap- 
pr-priations,  currently  engaged  In  financing 
the  far-fl  ing  civilian  and  military  obliga- 
tti  ns  of  the  Federal  Government. 

On  Capitol  Hill  it  is  said  that  no  Member 
<-•'.  the  Hiuse  ha.s  a  wider  first-name  ac- 
CjUaintance  with  Members  of  that  branch  of 
Coneress  than  Louis.  That  may  seem  cf 
little  importance  to  outsiders.  It  pays  off 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Under  the  existing  system 
i:i  the  Federal  Legislature  a  CongresEman 
may  serve  on  only  one  major  obmmittee 
(there  nre  minor  committees,  and  The  adjec- 
ti.p  IS  truly  descriptive);  therefore  the  area 
f.f  iiif.uei.ce  on  the  ail-important  committee 
If, rl  1.S  constricted.  But  Rabaut,  a  bom 
mixer  dr^  p.s  In  on  other  committees,  a  Rep- 
re.sentatlve'3  prero«?atlve,  and  avails  himself 
cf  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  discussions 
tw  the  devjree  where  some  of  his  colleagues, 
{.articular  y  the  first -termers,  aren't  quite 
Lv.-e  7.heiiier  he  s  a  committeeman  or  not 

Mu.sical  vocalizing  has  given  him  stage 
, presence  that  arrests  the  attention  of  col- 
league and  witness  alike.  So.  without 
Elivhtest  trace  of  bluster,  he's  Louis  to  Just 
ao',ut  everybody  in  the  monumental  vfc'hite 
ma.-sos  which  make  up  the  cluster  of  Capitol, 
Ho.i.se  Office  Building,  and  Senate  Office 
Buildlnc 

Congressional  associates  envy  RABAtrr  his 
election  district,  his  made-to-order  spec!fl:a- 
tin:,s  to  meet  the  requirements  of  candidacy 
fi:r  election  there.  Detroit  has  a  strong  lean- 
ing toward  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
Rabaut  is  a  Democrat.  There  are  more  vot- 
ers of  Belgian  extraction  In  his  district  than 
in  .^ny  other  In  the  country,  according  to 
United  States  Census  Bureau  records.  His 
crandtather  was  born  In  Belgium.  Like 
every  other  community,  there  Is  local  pride. 
Interest  In  promoting  a  home-town  boy. 
The  Congressman's  father  was  born  in 
Detroit;  so  was  Louis.  As  is  the  case  in  most 
nietr'^polilan  centers,  the  political  organiaa- 
ti(  n  and  Its  lieutenants  are  Importantly  of 
Irish  extraction.  Locis  RASAtrr's  mother  was 
born  in  Ireland.  The  Catholic  population  is 
large;  RABAtrr  and  his  family  are  stal- 
wart Catholic  communicants.  Veterans  are 
strongly  organized  In  his  State,  and  he  has 
been  cited  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  exceptional  effort  In  their  behalf.  The 
court  room  Is  an  Ideal  preparatory  school  for 
congressional  work,  and  Counsellor  R.\flAUT 
has  had  wide  experience  there. 

Detroit  is  so  heavily  Indtistrialized  that 
ambitious  communities  elsewhere — even 
overseas — describe  themselves  as  "the  De- 
troit of  so-snd-80."  Naturally  organized 
labor  la  a  major  political  element.  What  Is 
RASAtrr's  record  there?  The  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Orgsnlzstions  In  s  preelection  state- 
ment analyseil  the  voting  record  of  each 
Member  of  Congress  as  a  guide  to  locals 
In  determining  who  should  be  endorsed  for 
reelection.  The  CIO  selected  la  key  bills  ss 
Its  measure  of  friend  of  labor.  Picked  were 
the  legislative  fields  of  labor,  minimum  wage, 
rent  control,  housing,  fair  employment  prac- 


tices bill,  social  security,  natural  gas  trans- 
mission control.  Marshall  plan,  point  4  aid 
to  underdeveloped   f-ountrles,  Korean  aid. 

Rabact  topped  Michigan's  18  Congressmen 
in  the  reckoning,  was  reported  to  his  con- 
stituents to  be  the  only  Michleander  "100 
percent  'right'." 

RABAtT  s  political  Independence  has  often 
the  despair  of  more  partisan-thinking  Mem- 
bers of  his  party.  Elected  as  a  New  DeaJ 
Democrat,  he  was  'off  the  reservation"  more 
times  than  he  went  down  the  line  In  the 
major  votes  which  preceded  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  World  War  11. 

"I  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  any  one 
for  my  votes  against  every  measure  which  I 
believed  was  likely  to  lead  this  country  Into 
war  ■  he  said  defiantly,  as  he  went  before  his 
constituents  for  reelection.  They  returned 
him  to  the  Hotisc. 

Back  in  Washington,  he  became  a  leader 
In  ru.-hing  appropriations  bills  and  legisla- 
tion to  win  the  conflict  wh.n  war  broke  out. 
With  him  it  was  not  plain  isolationism;  it 
was  a  conviction,  and  a  hope  tenaciously 
clune  to.  that  our  involvement  in  the  world 
struggle  could  have  been  avoided. 

There  is  another  typical  illustration  of  his 
Independence.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
lost  votes  when  newspapers  disclosed  they 
were  indulging  nepotism — placing  members 
of  the  family  on  the  official  payroll.  A  re- 
porter for  a  hometown  newspaper  approached 
RABAtrr 

■  Is  :t  true  that  you  practice  nepotism  to 
the  extent  that  your  daughter  is  employed  as 
your  secretary  at  $3,200  a  year?" 

RABAtrr  wasn't  the  least  bit  reticent. 
■'Its  true  that  she  is  employed  as  my  sec- 
retary.    But   she  receives   83.900.   not   $3,200 
a   year,   and  she  took  a   special   course   at   a 
secretarial  school  to  train  fcr  the  job 

"You  might  also  say,"  he  volunteered,  "that 
another  daughter  preceded  Mary  Jane  and 
she  resigned  to  become  a  nun." 

While  a  nonprofessional  by  preference. 
RABAtT  has  performed  before  some  of  the 
world  s  most  distinguished  audiences.  That 
is  to  be  expected.  The  novelty  of  a  singing 
Congressman  has  placed  him  in  great  de- 
mand, and  he  loves  to  vocalize. 

Annually,  the  House  of  Representatives 
conducts  a  memorial  exercise  for  Members 
who  have  passed  away  during  the  session. 
It  IS  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  memt>er- 
ship  of  Congress  former  professional  enter- 
tainers, but  they're  usually  of  the  hi-de-ho 
school  of  music.  Ex-Senator  Glen  Taylor, 
the  cowboy  banjo  strummer  from  Idaho,  was 
an  example;  former  Senator  "Pass  the  Bis- 
cuits Pappy"  OTtanlel  of  Texas  was  another; 
and  a  favorite  for  many  years  was  the  late 
Representative  Billy  Connery  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  former  vaudevilUan.  But  the  me- 
morial program  calls  for  a  more  dignified 
repertoire,  and  Rabactt  fills  the  bill  as  none 
of   his   colleagues  can. 

In  legislative  protocol,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  is  regarded  second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent He's  rated  higher  than  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, who's  normally  considered  to  tte  only 
a  presiding  officer,  whereas  the  Speaker  Is 
that  plus  a  policy  maker  of  enormous  Influ- 
ence. And  when  a  Speaker  dies  In  office,  the 
ceremonials  of  funeral  service  take  on  great 
formality.  Speaker  Joseph  Byrnes  died 
shortly  after  Rabact  came  to  Congress.  The 
Detroit  lawmaker  was  chosen  as  funeral  solo- 
ist. Present  in  the  House  Chamber  were 
President  Roosevelt.  Members  of  both  Senate 
and  House,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States,  the 
Cabinet.  Ambassadors  representing  the  ma- 
jor world  powers,  the  military  brass. 

.K  stilled  Chamber  heard  Congressman  Ra- 
bact sing  a  program  of  his  own  selection: 
"Ave  Maria."  "Thy  Will  Be  Done."  and  Ab- 
sent." 

The  professional  skiU  of  his  accompanist 
was  taken  for  granted,  ^ew  knew  tliat.  she 
was  the  Congrv'><=sman"s  daughter.  Joazx.  now 
Mrs.  John  Barrett,  of  Detroit. 


Singing  was  not  an  accidental  sideline  of 
the  national  legislator.  He  made  his  first 
public  appearance  at  the  age  of  4  years,  and 
appropriately  It  was  at  a  parochial-school 
show  His  parents  awakened  him  from  a 
srund  sleep  to  do  his  turn  at  the  evening 
performance.  And  then  he  went  sound 
asleep  again. 

But  he  went  on  from  there.  When  he 
was  old  enough  to  button  a  cassock  and 
adjust  a  surplice  he  became  an  altar  boy. 
His  musical  Inclination  turned  his  ear  to  the 
music  of  the  mass,  and  when  he  Joined  the 
boys'  choir  he  needed  little  coaching  In  that 
particular. 

Early  in  his  career  his  voice  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  famed  Gregory  FYeitag. 
European-trained  choir  director  who  was  as- 
sociated for  almost  halt  a  century  with  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul  Church  In  Detroit  Freitag 
took  the  boy  under  his  wing,  coached  him 
in  so'.o  parts,  brought  him  out  Soon  he 
was  appearing  as  soloist  for  the  huge  audi- 
ences attracted  by  the  renowned  Father  Mc- 
Clory.  who  made  history  with  his  missions 
and  Lenten  devotions  in  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago. Atten-lance  passing  the  5.000  mark 
was  common. 

It  «  IS  natural  that  tneatrlcal  producers, 
always  anxious  to  capitaliae  on  youthful  tal- 
ent, would  hear  of  the  boy  singer  of  the 
Midwest.  The  Shubert  brothers  (the  'Eoys 
from  Syracuse"  !  making  Inroads  on  Broad- 
way and  destined  to  establish  what  was  to 
become  a  virtual  monopoly  of  show  business 
In  the  New  York  and  east  coast  area,  sent  a 
scout.  He  listened  to  Lours  RABAtrr,  arranged 
for  a  public  appearance  audition  in  the  De- 
troit Opera  House.  Everything  went  off  ac- 
cording to  their  fondest  expectations. 

They  talked  business  with  the  young  vo- 
calist and  held  out  the  bait  of  a  professional 
career  that  would  lead  to  Broadway  It 
looked  like  clear  sailing  for  the  youngster. 
His  family  wasn't  too  averse.  If  he  wanted  It 
that  way.  LouLs  searched  his  soul.  Was  it 
worth  breaking  family  ties,  leaving  the 
things  upon  which  he  had  placed  high  ap- 
praisal?   No. 

Riibaut  went  on  to  further  his  education. 
He  appUed  himself  to  the  University  of  De- 
troit curriculum  leading  to  admission  to  the 
bar.  Meanwhile  he  continued  his  Interest 
In  music,  came  up  with  HaU.  Alm.a  Mater — 
words  and  music  by  Lotns  Rabact,  under- 
graduate, dedicated  to  his  school. 

Time  marched  on.  Louis  became  a  mag- 
net to  political  leaders.  He  was  an  able 
member  of  the  bar.  popular,  constantly  in 
the  pubUc  eye  as  a  barrister  and  a  vocalist. 
a  family  man  He  had  married  popular 
and  oeautlful  Stella  Petz.  Congress?  He 
ran.  but  didn't  make  it.  Waited  2  years,  ran 
again,  and  when  the  voles  were  counted 
Detroit  lost  a  lawyer  and  the  Nation  gained 
a  legislator, 

Locis  Rab-act  was  certain  from  the  start 
that  he'd  like  the  Job.  and  he  was  determined 
t»T  keep  it.  He  has.  He's  been  In  many 
campaigns  since  that  first  Ill-fated  try  and 
he  has  applied  hlmseU  diligently  to  the  In- 
terests of  his  constituency.  But  he  never  has 
been  able  to  resist  the  urge  to  write  and  sing 
music. 

In  his  avocation  he  has  demonstrated  a 
versatility  that  Is.  to  put  It  mildly,  surpris- 
ing. His  preferen'-e  from  boyhood  has  been 
sacred  hymns,  the  music  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  he  has  been  a  prodigious  source 
of  parodies,  political  songs  (the  Democrats 
get  all  the  breaks) .  and  sentimental  lyrics. 

A  decade  ago.  when  the  centennial  of  base- 
bail  was  being  observed,  there  was  a  call  for 
a  song  that  would  give  proper  credit  to  100 
years  of  the  American  national  pastime.  The 
sports  Immortal,  Walter  Johnson,  Washing- 
ton Senator's  pitcher,  was  aj^wlnted  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  select  a  compoaer. 
He  was  aided  by  Judge  Xdward  Curran.  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Federal  District 
Court,  and  Edward  J.  Hayes.  Detroit  nativa 
and  outstanding  Waslilngton  attorney.  They 
looked  over  the  field,  came  up  with  the  man 


and  the  song:  "Baseball,  tbe  AU-Amerlcan 
Game" — words  and  music  by  Locis  Rabaut. 
Tbe  Michigan  Congressman  was  programed 
to  sing  his  own  composition  as  the  centen- 
nial program  opened,  but  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land on  congressional  business.  A  substitute 
liad  to  be  engaged.  In  London,  he  sang  It 
tar  the  first  time,  and  Isn't  stire  yet  whether 
"our  British  cousins  "  understood  what  It  was 
all  about. 

Upon  his  return  he  again  was  asked  to  sing 
Baseball,  the  AU-American  Game.  He  agreed. 
When  the  night  arrived  he  found  himself 
tied  down  by  essential  congressional  needs 
and  was  obliged  to  send  his  regrets 

"Come  to  think  of  it."  he  told  this  Inter- 
viewer In  his  office  overlooking  the  Capitol. 
"I  never  hare  sung  this  song  In  the  United 
States,  so  I  will  do  so  now — for  you  "  And. 
before  a  one-man  audience,  he  sang  while 
the  mills  of  legislation  were  being  prepared 
for  the  morrow's  btislness.  Involving  appro- 
priations and  war  preparation  which,  con- 
ceivably, could  affect  the  future  of  every  per- 
son in  the  world. 

Wherever  he  goes  the  "Singing  Congress- 
man" ts  bound  to  be  detected.  Embassies 
In  the  Philippines.  China.  Japan.  Europe,  the 
republics  of  South  America  have  echoed  his 
vocalizing  There  Is  an  Interesting  story  In 
connection  with  his  visit  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In  promotion  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  Sumner  Welles. 
then  Undersecretary  of  State,  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  directing  work  of  cementing  in- 
ter-American friendship,  asked  Rak-iut  to 
tour  the  capitals.  There  was  more  reason 
for  this  selection  than  RABAtrr  s  emlneni» 
In  Congress  Advance  publicity  feattired  pic- 
tures of  this  Catholic  Church  choir  singer 
with  his  family — nine  ciilldren.  A  survey  by 
the  Rockefeller  office,  based  on  clipping  serv- 
ices and  other  sources,  estimated  that  the 
plcttire  was  reproduced  In  2.500.000  copies  of 
newspapers  circulated  In  this  predominantly 
Catholic  area. 

His  trips  have  taken  him  to  many  other 
lands,  including  IreKnd,  While  there,  the 
famed  Irish  tenor.  John  McCormack,  learned 
of  his  presence  Invited  him  to  his  home  La 
Dublin.  That  visit  remains  one  of  hit  most 
treasured  memories.  McCormack  was  In  his 
fatal  illness;  he  had  sung  his  last  song.  (He 
died  6  weeks  later.)  The  Congressman  sang 
several  of  his  own  compositions,  some  others. 
When  he  made  ready  to  leave.  McCormack 
said: 

I  want  you  to  sing  one  more  song  In  my 
home  I  will  play  the  piano  to  accompany 
you.  I  want  you  to  sing.  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica" With  national  pride  and  deep  hu- 
mility. Rabact  obliged. 

Not  all  of  the  Detroit  lawmaker's  mvulc 
Is  of  tbe  semlclafslc  sort.  For  example,  there 
Is  the  campaign  song.  The  Kick  of  ttie  Demo- 
cratic Mule.  i\nd  tlie  one  the  late  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  chuckled  over  and  called  for 
encores  tn  the  Wlilte  House,  Prohibition. 
We  ve  Had  Enough  of  You. 

The  Congressman's  vocal Imng.  more  re- 
stricted since  the  Korean  crisis  broke  than 
theretofore.  Includes  occasional  appearances 
as  a  soloist  at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  down- 
town Washington  edifice,  whose  congrega- 
tion Includes  scores  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  doaens  of  diplomats  and 
their  families.  Betvreen  sessions  of  Congress, 
he  returns  to  Detroit  and  the  choir  of  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul,  where  his  voice  has  been 
heard  for  more  than  half  a  century.  And  he 
\b  an  acUve  memlier  of  the  Society  for  Preaer- 
vatlon  of  Barber  Shop  Singing  in  America. 
Recently  he  sang  over  a  Nation-wide  radio- 
television  hook-up  on  beiialf  of  the  Heart 
Campaign. 

But  ite  Isn't  tlie  only  vocalist  In  the  family. 
Five  of  iiis  datjghters  sing  as  a  group  in 
church.  eoUaborated  in  compo^ng  aeTeral 
World  War  n  songs  used  to  encouraga  pro- 
ductive effort  tn  the  all-important  DiCrott 
area  plants.  A  son,  Vincent,  served  as  a  Iteu- 
tenant  In  the  United  States  Navy,  now  u  back 
In  civilian  life. 
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MD.  Rev.  Ptmnds  Dermott  Ba- 
taot.  8.  J^  ta  on  Um  faeulty  q(  LoyoU  UTU< 
vvntty.  Cblea«o:  »  <tau«lit«r.  Stater  Stella 
Maria,  la  m  tb*  Motbubavrnm  at  lionrcw. 
kOA.  and  anotber  <lauKht«r,  Slater  Mary 
Palmyra,  la  a  Ubnrlan  at  Mary  Grove  Col« 
Itga.  Oatrolt. 

Ooi^raaaBaa  Raaairr  la  an  advocate  at 
Ufi*  (ammca.  He  prcacbea  tlxat  goal  to 
aModatea,  taxi  drivers,  valtresaM — Into  every 
aTaUabla  car.  BeccaUy  be  ate  at  a  restau- 
rant ba  bad  not  vtatted  In  several  years.  The 
sail  lug  him,  wbom  be  cUdnt  recall 
bcfon.  looked  furtively  arcuod.  then 
wblapcrcd  to  blm:  "Oongreaaman,  I  have 
tbrca  cbUdren  now  " 

"MUBt  bave  been  someone  I  gave  the  usual 
to  ODOe  up  >n  a  time,"  be  concludes. 


Tradt  AgrccMflts  ami  tW  Oatis  Cam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  mw  Toax 
HI  TH«  HOCSX  OF  RKPRJESENTATIVKS 

Thursdav.  August  16,  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der tmanimotis  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend ray  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Racoo.  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Journal,  by  George  Rothwell 
Brown. 

This  article  shows  clearly  why  the  Con- 
gT«aa.  tn  qdte  of  the  efforts  of  many  of  its 
Members,  has  been  powerless  to  do  any- 
thiiv  for  the  relief  and  Uberation  of  Wil- 
ItemOatls. 

Tbe  truth  Is  that  we  are  in  the  power 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  transpired 
tn  ttoe  debate  on  the  floor  of  tbe  House  of 
Bew—entatiTes.  We  have  relinquished 
o«r  hich  powers  to  protect  our  citizenry 
and  by  ao  dotnc  we  have  lost  our  sacred 
booor. 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
Turn  PouncAX.  Pasaoc 
(By  Oeorgs  Rotbwell  Brown) 
aifs  TBx  oatis  c. 


Aufoat  IS. — Advocates  of  an 
Ktm   denial    of    tarUI    preferences    to 
tn  rataliatlon  for  tbe  jailing 
cf  an  American  nevspapar  eotiaspondent  on 
-vp  spy  ebarfaa.  are  up  against  a 
proposition  than  tbey  reallae. 

approaebad  tbe  OatU  reeoiutlon 
to  get  tbia  Amarlean  eorreapondent 
otrt  or  prtoao.  vttb  little  unda>standlng  of 
the  art— t  to  wlHeb  ttaa  lawmaking  body  baa 
parwiltfd  tbe  New  Dial  biir««ucra«y  to  de- 
It  of  tta  rlffbts  aa  a  free 

raaolQtkm  aflered 

ot  Mlaaourl. 

tbai  tbara  be  an  Immediate  trad* 

wtUi  Cfcarhnalrwakta.  to  be  f oUo««d  in 

>«i9s  by  a  d^ploaiatle  mpiore  tf  Oatls 


t  ooold  fafuaa  to  aeeapt  tbe 
or  tbe  new  caadh  Aj 
MBtly  airlvad  la  Waoblagton. 
tow  Miiaiw  or  ooB* 
%o  wbitetk  tbm  State  Oepartmeat 
and  tricked  tbe 
or  tiM  Oovanuaeat 
tbe  QOBstittttloaal  tartS- 

to  tbe  bands  oi  an 
United  Matloas. 


t  mto  t 
oRbe 


as  OATt. 

Istttoely  oas  or  tbe  Iroa 
la  a  BMmber  of  QATT, 


In  wtxlcb  It  has  tbe  same  voice  as  the  United 
9*ates.  one  vote 

There  are  now  30  countries  in  this  ■  rk'anl- 
sation.  tn  which  tbe  Unite<l  States  Is  heavily 
outvoted.  39  to  1. 

If  a  majority  of  these  29  countries,  includ- 
ing Caechoslovakla  it&eir  .'efuses  t .,  accede  to 
the  .\merican  request  that  specal  trade  pref- 
erences enjoyed  by  the  Czech  G<.\er:iment 
be  withdrawn,  this  country  wii;  U.se  its  '\iAe 
when  the  GATT  countries  meet  .it  Gei.i\d  m 
September 

How  did  we  get  this  wiy' 

In  1947  a  trade  conference  .t  2:1  intljus. 
under  a  St.ue  I>,::'ir'n:en'  ;" ;  i;;,  aiet  at 
Geneva  to  draft  ah  mternati'  :;  u  tr.sde  i;r- 
ganlzatlon.  known  as  ITO 

The  ITO  Charter  was  perfected  at  Haja.:»a 
and  sent  to  Conijres^  '.■>:■  rati3cati',.ii 

It  was.  and  Is  still,  a  vicious  srheme  t.,  by- 
pass the  American  C'  ngress.  which  al.  nr  c.iii 
enact  tarifl  laws,  and  to  transfer  that  t.i:;:f 
power  over  the  trade  of  the  wcrld.  inciucl;;;^ 
that  of  the  Cnited  Slates,  to  a  creature  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  the  last  Congress  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  sec'.ire  ratification  <  f  the  ITO 
Charter,  up«.:n  which  the  state  Departn^cr.t 
had  spent  months  ..f  time  and  majiy  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  cfjetly  conference* 

In  the  present  Ccniiress  the  State  Depa-f^t- 
ment  has  not  peeped  about  ITO  It  has 
asked  for  no  hearings,  ar  d  none  have  ';>je:i 
held. 

That  magnificent  project,  the  Iiiternatlv.nal 
Trade  Organ Lza Lion.   Ls   dead. 

But  there's  a  reason.  The  cunning  State 
Department  bureaucracy  found  that  bv  «b- 
tablishlng  GATT  it  could  get  everything  it 
would  have  obtained  in  ITO — by  Executive 
order  without  obtaining  the  cnn.5cnt  cf  Con- 
gress. President  Truman  issued  the  Elxecu- 
tlve  order  In  December  1947 

Stripped  to  its  skeleton.  GATT  is  a  ."cheme 
whereby  the  United  States  becomes  obligated 
to  maintain  full  employment  in  ail  the  mem- 
ber countries. 

In  short.  It  Imposes  on  the  United  States 
the  obligation  to  Import  foreign  unemploy- 
ment. 

Its  deliberate  design  Is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  in  foreign  countries  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  standard  oi  living. 

Under  GATT  the  United  States  surrendered 
Its  right  to  decide  what  countries  could  share 
In  Its  own  resources. 

It  Is  from  behind  the  shelter  of  this  highly 
secret  device  of  the  State  Department  that 
Caechoalovakla  can  thumb  its  nose  at  Uncle 
Sam.  while  she  keeps  poor  Oati«  in  a  stink- 
ing Jail. 


Inuae^te  Statehood  for  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

BBLKcara  raoic  ala&xa 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSENTATIVKS 

Thurtday,  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
dude  in  the  Rxcoro  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  twenty-first  convention  of  the  Re- 
tall  Clerks  International  Association, 
which  met  In  Washington.  D.  C.  July  IS- 
20  of  this  year.  That  resolution  placed 
the  eonyentlon  strongly  on  record  for  the 
frftnt  of  statehood  to  Alaska  and  points 
to  the  underlying  reasons  why  statehood 
•bould  be  granted  now: 


Alaaka  la  a  great  land,  extremely 
rich  la  natural  reaourcea.  presently  populat. 
•d  by  dtlaeiu  of  tbe  United  States,  whose 


loyalty  to.  and  love  for,  the  United  States  Is 
unparalleled  in  this  Nation  of  ours;  and 

Whereas  these  citizens  are  engaged  in  the 
pr'xilgluus  task  of  developing  this  grand  area 
in  accordance  with  American  Ideals  under 
severe  hardships,  occasioned  by  nature's 
forces,  far  distances,  and  the  emphasized 
rik^ors  of  a  new  country;  and 

Whereas  these  citizens  are  by  nature  and 
The  inalienable  rights  guaranteed  under  our 
fiemocratlc  form  of  government  to  the  full 
prer  Ji^a'ives  cf  citizenship,  including  the 
ri^ht  of  self-government,  enjoyed  by  ali 
Americans  within  the  bounciarles  of  our  Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alaska  should  net 
be  penalized  m  their  unprecedented  eiTort  to 
ni  ;ld  this  land  so  It  will  be  a  credit  to  our 
.\inerican  traditioivs  by  the  stifling  mandates 
'  f  bureaucratic  agencies  operating  by  remote 
11  ntroi,   and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Alaska  have  voted 
for  .-tatehood  in  a  referendum  election,  a.nd 

Whereas  the  working  people  of  this  huge 
Terrl''-'ry  have  the  greatest  stake  in  for-^-ard- 
ing  the  cause  of  statehood  for  their  country: 
N'lw,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli'd.  That  this  convention  gc  en  rec- 
rrd  as  demanding  the  present  Congress  of  the 
Un.ted  States  to  grant  full  and  ccm.plete 
statehfv^d  to  Ahiska:  and  be  It  further 

Rrsnl-ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Delegate  E.  L  Bartlftt.  o?  the 
House  cf  Representatives,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent   .;  'he  United  States. 

J    A.  SrTTKIDCE. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  RCIA. 


Consamers'  Adyisory  Bnreaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLUNGER 

or  wrw  TOME 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  DOLUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  to  establish 
a  Consumers'  Advisory  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  which  will 
enable  purchasers  to  get  best  values  for 
the  prices  paid  for  food  emd  other  com- 
modities. 

In  these  days  of  corvstantly  soaring  liv- 
InK  costs.  American  consumers  must  be 
thro»-n  some  life  Une.  My  bill  would 
provide  one  means  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can consumers  who  are  now  helplessly 
caught  in  the  upward  inflationary  spiral 
which  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  height. 
Already  the  American  housewife  cannot 
afford  enough  nourishing  food  for  her 
family ;  tht  average  wage  earner's  budg- 
et cannot  provide  even  the  simplest  ne- 
cessities of  life.  The  predictions  of  fur- 
ther increased  prices  made  when  I  urged 
Congress  to  pass  a  strong  price  and  rent 
control  bill  are  now  a  tragic  and  accom- 
plished fact.  Authentic  reports  show 
that  the  public  is  being  gouged  on  every 
hand  in  the  cost  of  food,  due  to  the  weak 
controls  law  passed  by  Congress.  Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer  Eric  A.  Johnston  re- 
cently stated  that  we  could  expect  living 
costs  to  Jump  5  to  8  percent  during  the 
coming  year.  The  16.000.000  families  in 
this  country  who  earn  under  $2,000  per 
year,  and  the  26.000.000  who  earn  less 
than  $3,000  face  dire  hardships,  a 
meager  existence,  and  a  lowering  oi 
their  standard  of  living. 


The  American  public  spends  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year  for  constimers' 
goods — food,  clothing,  and  other  mer- 
chandise It  also  overpays  millions  of 
dollars  m  the  purchase  of  commodities 
ijecau&e  it  does  not  have  complete  and 
accurate  information  concerning  the 
relative  quahty.  utility,  and  abundance 
of  the  commodities  available  on  the  re- 
tail market 

Trade  and  brand  names,  which  are 
con.-^tantly  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
buym?  public  by  producers  and  manu- 
facturer.>  who  can  aScrd  to  spend  mil- 
licn.<  of  dollars  m  advertising,  result  :n 
thee  products  being  requested  by  pur- 
cha.sers  almost  automatically.  Yet,  the 
be.^t -advertised  product  doe-s  not  neces- 
sarily make  it  the  best  buy  We  read 
and  hear  cf  marks  of  approval  bestowed 
upon  certain  commodities  by  groups  or 
associations,  yet  we  know  that  they  do 
not  have  the  facilities  or  finances  to 
make  a  true  comparison  of  the  relauve 
quality  of  all  commodities  in  that  same 
category  Also,  it  is  possible  that  such 
private  sponsors  or  orsanizations  could 
be  swayed  by  other  considerations  than 
recommending  the  best  product  for  the 
money,  and  that  their  verdicts  can  harm. 
rather  than  help,  the  consumer. 

The  American  consumer  has  no  way 
of  determining  for  himself  how  other 
makes  or  brands  actually  compare  with 
the  products  expertly  advertised  by  press, 
radio,   television,   and   other   mediimis. 
He  is  practically  forced  to  believe  that 
the  well-advertised  product  is  the  best 
value  for  his  money  because  that  story 
is  given  to  him  repeatedly      The  truth 
IS.  the  consumer  more  often  than  not 
pays  a  higher  price  than  necessary,  as 
the  littie-known  product  can  m  fact  be 
of  hiEher  grade  and  cheaper.     Remem- 
ber, the  millions  jjaid  for  advertising  are 
eventually  tacked  on  to  the  cost  of  the 
product  and  the  consumer  pays  for  it 
I  believe  that  it  should  be  a  function 
cf  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
cure and  make  such  information  avail- 
able to  the  consumer,  so  :hai  he  may  re- 
ceive full  value  for  every  dollar  he  s^jends, 
as  no  other  facilities  or  organizations 
can  accomplish  the  desired  i-esull. 

The  Consumers'  Advisory  Bureau  pro- 
vided for  in  my  bill  would  e.stabiish  cate- 
gories of  consumers'  eoods  based  upon 
the  various  uses  and  functions  thereof; 
It  Hould  investigate,  analyze,  test,  and 
evaluate  consumers'  goods  within  each 
ca.egory  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  relative  quality,  utihty,  and  abun- 
dance, and  would  make  available  to  the 
consuming  public,  by  periodic  publica- 
tions and  by  such  other  means  as  the 
director  may  deem  appropriate,  full, 
complete,  and  accurate  information — 
lased  upon  the  results  of  such  investi- 
gations, analyses,  tests,  and  evaluation, 
and  upon  uch  other  statistics  and  data 
as  may  be  collected  and  compiled  by 
the  director — with  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive quality,  utility,  and  abundance  of 
the  coJisumers'  goods  within  each  cSiie- 
eor\-. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1951 
Mi"as  a  rank  l)etrayal  of  the  American 
people  in  that  it  paved  the  way  for  price 
increases  of  aU  commodities  in  general. 
assured  still  higher  food  prices,  pre- 
vented   roll-backs,    provided    for    rent 


boosts,  all  of  which  are  increasing  the 
hardships  of  the  already  overburdened 
and  harassed  wage  earner.  I  maintain 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  now 
give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  We  must  do  all 
we  can  to  offset  the  economic  evils  which 
now  prevail,  and  which  the  new  controls 
law  encourages  instead  of  corrects. 

The  Consumers'  Advisory  Bureau  I 
propose  would  render  invaluable  service 
to  the  pubbc:  it  would  save  o'or  people 
milhons  of  dollars  yearly  and  would  give 
them  some  protection,  at  least,  in  these 
days  of  tremendous  living  costs,  when 
every  penn>'  counts. 


Lefal  Loophole  for  Merder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHICAJ* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  9,  1951 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bizarre  story  of  the  wartime  murder  of 
an  American  Army  major  in  Italy  by  two 
subordinates,  jiist  disclosed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  focuses  attention 
on  a  legal  loophole  which  existed  in  the 
wartime  military  code.  The  loophole 
amounts  to  a  statute  of  Limitations  on 
the  crime  of  murder,  since  the  accused 
are  immune  from,  trial  and  punishment 
by  a  military  court  following  their  sepa- 
ration from  military  service  Defense 
Department  officials  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  new  uniform  code  of 
military'  justice,  which  went  into  effect 
last  May  31.  corrects  this  situation.  I 
believe  the  Congress,  or  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  would  be  weU  advised 
to  recheck  the  situation  to  assure  that 
the  loophole  is  completely  plugged 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  article 
bv  C.  B.  Allen,  which  appeared  in  the 
August  16.  1951.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune : 

AKMT      RrVE.M-5     TAtJE     or     MrROEE     OF     OSS 
M-VJOB— WiNTS     IT-*LT     TO     PaOSECTTE    TWO 

.Ameuc-uts    Acc-crsru    or    Sl-^tlns    Behind 

N.4ZI  Lijris 

(By  C  B   -Mien) 

Wassin'GTdji  Aus'-ist  15 —The  United 
States,  in  effect,  invited  the  Italian  G«3vern- 
ment  today  to  prosecute  two  Aicencan  cit- 
izer^  :ar  the  Tartime  mtu^er  ol  a  United 
Stares  Armj  major  In  Italy. 

The  action  ^as  taken  after  a  5-year  in- 
vesttiation  w«5  reported  to  have  solved  the 
mystery  of  the  crime — only  to  reveal  that 
the  alleged  Amencan  participants,  one  of 
whom  signed  a  full  confession,  are  wholly 
Immune  from  punishment  In  this  country 
because  of  quirks  In  the  mil itary -civil  laws 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  murder. 

Department  of  Defense  officials  released 
the  bizarre  story  with  the  announcement 
that  the  State  Department  during  the  day 
had  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Italian 
Government.  They  explained  that  two 
Italian  participaEts  in  the  murder,  after  a 
long  series  of  legal  wrangles,  are  about  to 
be  tried  for  the  cnine  in  the  Italian  civilian 
criminal  courts  and  that  t±Ua  Government 
would  b«  "happy"  tX  Italy  would  request 
extradition  of  the  two  Americans  to  stand 
trial  with  them. 


MAJOK  aCH^HAM  TICTOC 

Defense  offlclals  said  the  victim  of  the 
murder  was  Ma].  William  V.  Holohan.  « 
graduate  of  Manhattan  College  and  the  Har- 
vard Law  Scho«3l.  who  served  as  an  attorney 
for  the  .Secuntles  and  Exchange  Commlasion 
beJore  he  was  califd  to  active  duty  as  a 
Reserve  oOcer  in  World  War  11  with  the 
OfBce  of  Strategic  Services.  They  added  that 
Major  Holohan  and  three  companions  were 
dropped  100  miles  behind  the  German  Unea 
ill  Northern  Italy  on  September  26,  1&44.  to 
assist  ♦^be  guerrilla  partisans  operating 
against  the  invaders  and  that  he  disappeared 
under  mysTerlous  circumstances  the  foUow- 
ine  December  6 

His  disappearance  was  reported  by  the 
party  s  seco:id  in  command.  Lt.  Aldo  Icardl. 
men  23  years  old  and  a  first-generation 
American  from  Pittsburgh  where  he  ha<l  been 
a  law  student  before  entennij  th?  Army. 
Another  member  of  the  group  was  Sgt  Carl 
G  Lo  Dolce,  of  Kochester.  N.  Y..  who  hte 
Lieutenant  Icardl  was  an  Italian- American 
and  spoke  Italian  fluently,  while  Major  Hol- 
onan  did  not.  The  fourth  member  of  the 
drup  parry  was  an  Italian  named  TuUlo 
Lussi.  who  had  been  serving  with  the  Army's 
OSS  forces  and  went  under  the  resistance 
name  of  Captain  Land!. 

Lieutenant  Icardi  reported  over  the  ridio 
set  the  ppxty  had  taken  with  them  and  later 
more  fully  by  ccurier.  that  Major  Holohan 
had  vanished  without  trace  when  German- 
Fascist  farces  had  raided  their  Lake  Orta  tiUa 
headquarters  *r»d  tbe  grotip  had  ecatcarvd 
with  the  understanding  they  would  reassem- 
ble at  an  emergency  hideout  that  already  had 
been  selected  Even  at  the  time.  Army  oiB- 
ciais  were  not  fully  sattafled  with  the  expla- 
nation— though  they  made  the  50  air-dropi 
of  arms  requested  by  Lieutenant  Ic&rdi  t>e- 
•ween  December  and  April — and  an  inve«tl- 
eation  was  conducted  after  the  war  whidl 
tiirtw  no  add. clonal  li:5rht  on  the  case. 

MtrxoEx  rs  cbabckd 
The  Criminal  Invest igation  Division  ot 
the  Army  resumed  the  Inquiry  in  July  ISH«, 
Defence  Cep-axtmeni's  officials  said,  and  re- 
c:n:.LT  repv^r^ed  they  had  oocapieted  the  col- 
lection cf  evidence  aliowlim  'ihat  Major  Bol- 
chan  was  murdered  by  his  two  .Army  subor- 
dinates and  two  Italian  partisans  named 
Guiseppl  Manninl  and  Gualtiero  Toerlnl. 
because  they  wanted  to  supply  arms  to  Ital- 
ian Ccmmuntst  guerrtllas  and  he  opposed 
this  The  twno  Italians  now  are  awaiting 
trial  for  the  murder  m  their  native  court* 
and  defense  offlciais  said  Serjeant  Lo  Dolce 
•■■finally  confessed"  his  part  tn  the  crime  last 
summer  and  implicated  the  other  three. 

They  explained  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  cbtaln  a  confession  from  Lieutenant  Icar- 
dl. since  he  was  in  Peru  w  hen  the  Army's  CID 
men  finally  broke  tbe  case  last  summer  only 
t3  discover  there  were  no  legal  grounds  on 
which  either  S?rgeant  Lo  Dolce  or  Lieuttn- 
ant  Icardl  could  be  held.  This,  they  said, 
w-as  because  both  men  had  rettimed  to  the 
United  States  after  the  war  and  had  been 
separated  from  military  service — a  fact  that 
rendered  them  immune  from  punishment  by 
a  military  court. 

Likewise,  both  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  Jud?e  Advocate  General  cf  the  Army 
held  that  the  two  men  could  not  be  proee- 
cuted  tn  the  civilian  criminal  courts  of  the 
United  Stales  because  these  have  no  Juris- 
diction over  crimes  committed  in  foreign 
teiTltory  Crmsequently,  as  one  defense  of- 
ficial said,  both  these  men  are  free  and  will 
continue  to  be  so.  no  matter  how  conrinc- 
ing  the  evidence,  unless  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment moves  to  prosecute  them  for  murd:f  on 
Its  soli. 

This  official  pointed  out.  however,  that  the 
legal  loophole  which  gives  tbe  Immunity 
from  punishment  by  a  military  court  for 
a  crime  committed  whUe  they  were  In  tml- 
form  has  been  pli^ged  for  keepe  under  the 
new  uniform  code  of  military  Justice  wh-lch 
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w<>nt  Into  eff»ct  \m»X  M«?  Jl  XTnllke  t^.e  var- 
um* mUitarr  U*«.  ^U  carrlM  •  proviAlon 
Umt  m»km  farmer  mUttary  i>er«onn«l  cckn> 
nwiMiiMiy  Uabi*  aXter  tt»\r  ntiini  u>  dnilAU 
Itf«  for  maj  oUmiwt  eoaunlUed  wtill«  In  mUl> 
tary  Mrvlo*  and  punlab&blc  by  •  pen&lty  of 
6  yMTS  tn  prtaon  ch-  vorw. 

(Lo  Doloe'B  Witt,  when  reached  by  phuna 
7«st«rtlay  at  Sochestar,  said.  "Mr  Uo  Dole* 
hiM  nothing  to  say.  P'.ease  don't  caU  us 
any  mart"  Zcardl  w&s  not  availabie  fcff 
ooouDtnt  ) 

DtpartmcQt  of  Defpnse  legal  experts  said 
tbcrt  was  DO  doubt  In  their  minds  that  the 
eTtdence  assembled  m  cunnectlan  with  litajar 
Bolohan  s  murtlrr  would  have  resulted  in 
daath  sentences  ic^  hi.<  siajers  Lf  the  pres- 
ent m^Uliary  code  had  been  m  efiect  aurlr^ 
World  War  II. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A  BUTNIK 

OF  urmnacfth 

W  THX  HOCSE  OF  REPRESTSTATTVES 

Thnrsdav.  Aufntst  IS.  1951 

Ifr.  MJITNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Raoou».  I  include  the  seventh  of  a  series 
of  articles  entitled  "TTie  St  Lawrence 
Story."  which  appeared  In  the  August  14 
editioa  of  the  Mixmeapolls  Star.  This 
article  points  out  that  the  ooi^ructlon 
of  the  Sv  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
protect  is  ineritable  as  democracy  moves 
slowly  and  surely  toward  its  destiny. 

Tax  8r.  L«w«Btcs  8T0BT — aaawAT  Pbojkt 
Is  ijnvTTasiK.  Sat  Vktixam  Suppostexs 

(By  Leo  Bonder  agger) 

(Serenth  In  a  snies) 
OoaaptoOon  of   th«  St.   Lawrence   seaway 
would  davtiop  the  greatest  remaining  catu- 
ral  laaowee  in  America  and  give  the  mid- 
region  a  aui>or  new  outlet  to  the 


Ttmt  to  the  fundamental  argtiment  of  the 
■MB  who  have  fought  to  get  the  project  un- 
tm  way.  Tbey  are  inclined  to  regard  all 
attar  oooaiderationa  more  or  less  as  fringe 
aa  tte  rug. 

TiMa*  aktn  a.^  willing  to  debate  the  frag- 
Bnato  at  oontroreny  one  by  one,  if  fou 
laatt.  But  tbey  always  oome  back  to  what 
UHf  conatrter  tbc  baaic  reason  for  deepening 
tlM  rh*n"*'  and  hameaslng  the  rapids 

Oooaeloualy  or  not.  each  of  them  is  guided 
la  aome  measure   by   the   words  of   Daniel 


**L«C  aa  develop  the  resources  of  our  land. 
can  fortta  tta  powers,  bulkl  up  lu  Inatitu- 
tiaamt  pramotc  all  lu  great  Intereau,  and 
•■•  whctb«r  we  also.  In  our  day  axtd  genera^ 
tfton.  may  not  perform  Knscthlng  worthy 
to  toa  raiaeBiharwd.** 

of  ttfes  most  perstotenit  and  eloquent 
for  thto  group  has  been  Julius  H. 
Duluth  Industrialist  and  shipping 
Ba  speaks  wit  .  missionary  seal 
at  tbm  •eaway'a  potential  benefits  to  agri- 
auituw  aad  ladtistry.  to  the  Midwest  gen- 
•raily.  aad  oltUaataly  to  the  MaUon. 

Kli  fHallnj  about  tba  reaaoaa  for  building 
tkt  aoaway  la  oCtaa  coucbad  in  iaaguaga 
ka  back  tc  Wabatar,  aa  wtaan  lie  said 
my: 

paopla.    We  attil   tiave  a 


that  aptrtt  alive  tf 
t  ta  aoBtlaua  as  a  great   Natt^jii. 


UaJ.  Oen  Lewis  .\  Pick,  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers belleTe*.  Pick  U  oce  .if  those  wiU/  c.;:i- 
slders  the  »eaw«y  vital  becavise  .)!  !ts  ;<  •*•:;- 

tlal  role  In  suppirlna  us  with  Labrsidor    Te. 

l£aj)i:k.s  bm'k  sr_»w*Y 

He  Is  one  of  s  distinguuheU  con-.pm:.y  ut 
men  in  high  places  who  have  t«?sti:U\i  tiir 
the  seaway.  The  a.itlai;a;-st'curuv  £irii;'iinfi.l 
hx-s  eUrlted  rlRglr^^;  support  rr^r.i  Gen  Ge-  Tiro 
C.  Miirshall.  Secretary  at  t>fpn.««';  J''hn  D 
Small.  Chalrnmi)  -f  tha  Mup.ltinrii*  B"nrd, 
I>ea.n  Acheron.  S«x-ret.-*ry  nf  State.  Chiirles 
E  Wilson.  D.rect.jr  of  De:er..>e  .Mi-blli/ati  n 
and  others 

To  the  men  whu  V.ave  l-u^ht  mr  U-.o  s»'ii- 
way.  t.he  secun.y  rt.'-.;uaienl  la  a  J^iniiay- 
c~!me-;.-4te:v  Tt-.ev  ir'.-iK*  use  of  It.  but  they 
th.wiic  tlia:  rv..  re  :::  .l.imental  considerations 
Juniiy  th<-   pr;„'jec:   ^'rhvdt  \'. 

•'L:3oK  at  the  map  :!.-'v  -..j.  "The  sea- 
way IS  as  nat;;TaI  a.s  :iie  Pa;,  i.-.ui  Canal  or  the 
Suez  Canal— why  put  our  heads  in  the  sand?" 

That  i.s  \  ha'.lm.u-lc  ':.(  the  veteran  seaway 
rh-inipior-s — aii  unv;e;d;ag  belief  in  lt.s  inevi- 
tability. Thi»  Ur. :ted  St;Tf.«  ^ii"  become  a 
great  n.it!'  n  bv  c:evelnpl:-.K  .v^  'unparalleled 
natural  re«<}i;rces.  *;iey  poi:ii.  <  ut,  seeini?  no 
reasiTi  To  .siipp-'s*-  fh^t  this  fundamental 
practice  w.il  be  changed. 

A  pereniii.il  argument  ag-iin;t  ti.o  ;  J-.-ct 
Is  that  It  would  C'.-t  '  ■  irr:  h.  The  propo- 
nen*.s  insi5t  that  I're  or..y  valid  consideration 
is  this:  wiil  the  seaway  be  of  .jreat  ultimate 
vaiue  to  the  United  Slates?  1.'  the  answer  is 
yes.  Lhey  contend,  then  est  bec^::nes  s*c- 
cndary 

The  pr':"ponpnt3  a'.so  have  ar'.^'^'eT's  f'^r  'he 
charges  that  esf.rr.ites  are  unreali.-nciil.y  1  )W, 
and  that  the  sea-A.iy  wUi  be  a  heavy  drnir.  on 
our  supplleis  o'  n:anpower  and  str;»'e^ic 
materials 

The  opposition  claims  actual  cocit  i  i  pr,J- 
ect*  undertaken  try  the  Army  .ni^metTs  :''r.\ 
has  been  several  hundred  jercent  ■  .'  the 
original  figures  The  engineer-;  c::iin-er  'v:'h 
statistics  showing  th.it  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  their  entire  rlvll  works  progrum  since 
before  19*X  was  less  than  the  ri.se  in  -on.s'ruc- 
tion  price  levels 

Defense  Mobiiizer  W.ijjon  earned  'he  bail 
with  regard  to  manpower  and  materials  He 
K&id  the  average  number  of  workers  -equired 
en  the  project  w.uld  be  on'.y  .;ne-hun.'!rpd'.h 
of  1  percent  of  the  ciTiUan  '..\^   '  '   t<--' 

Materials,  he  •:e«i'-!fied-  W'  uld  he  '.-■^•d  I'l 
amounts  "so  small  .is  to  be  ne«Uk;ib;e  in  the 
total  mobilization  framew   ric." 

Proponents  say  the  cost  won'  m.^t:e^ 
much,  anyway,  ?incc  •::.■;  '.:•■  'X;  t-  ted  '■  p;<y 
off  the  lull  mvtstnient.  mt-t.--,  :- 

tizalion  in  40  or  .SO  years. 

TTH   MnXIO.N    IJOLUB  EjrvtNir    E\re<-TED 


Armv  enttli.eer'  .in: 


■diai;  frovern- 


mmt  es'imate  th.it  anniiil  c.-.^  '.Li*y  ot  the 
seaway  a.s  mtoix  as  it  is  buiit  v-ili  be  45,000.000 
to  M.OOti, OCKJ  lOiUi.  Ou  the  :>.*e!  fl.  ■  r.  .  tiir 
Department  of  C' mmerce  e  .un»a;',.s  *  ;  U 
revenue  of  HU.fXXl.'XO  annualiy 

That  Is  si-ibsMntially  m.  re  tiian  t^p  eftl- 
mated  •20.000,000  a  year  necessary  i  .qw.- 
date  the  investment.  Stime  CTovernmeiit  ex- 
perts &gure  tliat  pt.tential  trHtflc  .i^.u^iiy 
ranges  from  51  .QOt)  0()ti  to  84,0o^'0o.J  t«  i  - 

The  railroads  and  otlier  yeaAay  ;  i  uniis 
have  poked  a  Ivl  of  fun  at  -uoh  » -iiia.itf;. 
But  as  Thomas  W  Davis,  Ajfilstant  C  mniei.  e 
Secretary,  said  in  a  retjuttal  gtatetxifit.  It 
to  of  some  signihcance  th.it  in  none  n  tt.is 
crltlctom  have  alternative  toj.iiatiea  Ixen  <\-,ii- 
mated." 

The  Commerce  Department  p«Mple  stand 
by  all  their  estimates — lor  Irui  ore.  v>etro- 
leum.    wheat,   and   other   c<.'inm<xiitie6 

As  a  clincher,  they  point  out  that  their 
figures  are  based  on  tralBc  from  -  rily  7  Stnies. 
Instead  of  the  14  which  are  expected  lo  do 
seaway  Dustuess. 


The  proponents  have  a  short  answer  for' 
another  f.acet  of  the  cost  argument;  that  the 
I  xjvonse   of  deepening  Great  Lakes   harbors 
J;. IS  t)c«'n  Ignored  in  the  estimates. 

The  deepening  of  harbors  will  be  done 
Kradually  as  It  becomes  necessary,  they  say. 
They  p*^?int  out  that  the  Nations  great  har- 
bors- New  York.  Boston.  Baltimore,  San 
t'ranclaci) — have  nil  been  Improved  as  the 
need  arose  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

rX-II.   t  OADS   r.*LLED   EXCEniCN.    NOT  KULE 

Another  ni'stif  In  the  blues  sung  by  the 
r,i.p<v;Ui  n  might  be  called  the  nine  point  five 
•nenie  This  involves  frequent  reiteration 
"I  the  fact  that  >  rily  9.5  percent  of  the  United 
Slates  i.x:eati-going  fleet  could  negotiate  a 
27-foot  channel  fully  loaded. 

Thi'se  who  favor  the  project  admit  this; 
they  admit  that  a  30-foot  channel  would  be 
a  lot  better.  They  In.slst.  however,  that  ship 
operations  under  a  lull  load  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

And  'hey  add  that  three-quarters  of  cur 
merrliai.t  fleet  could  operate  in  27  feet  of 
water  with  loads  75  to  100  percent  of 
capacity 

The  pro;.>OTienta  al^o  admit  that  a  larger 
rif'.pnrti.m  of  foreign-flag  vessels  could  use 
the  27-frx-)t  channel.  In  the  next  breath, 
they  p<nnt  out  that  the  comparison  is  un- 
fair because  more  than  60  percent  of  foreign 
shipa  are  so  small  they  seldom  venture  out 
of  hom^  waters. 

The  t^eaway  people  carry  the  fight  to  the 
ene.my  'Ti  the  matter  of  rail  capacity.  They 
.•^crrn  fln  A.580clatlon  of  American  Railroads 
claim  *hat  Its  members  will  be  able  to  carry 
a;:  the  iron  ore  that  Labrador  will  prcxluce. 

.No  present  rail  Unes  from  Montreal  to 
'he  Midwest  steel  centers  are  equipped  to 
h.i.idle  bulk  commodities  in  heavy  quantity. 
Setiwiy  proponents  claim  the  lines  would 
h.ive  ♦(-.  be  grea'ly  Im.proved  to  haul  fr.,.m 
ton  to  Thirty  m.llUon  tons  of  Labrador  ere. 

Bcelries,  they  say,  the  freight -car  short- 
s'pi  wruid  prevent  the  railroads  from  doing 
'he  Job  The  National  Security  Reso\irces 
Bixird  e.stlmates  that  It  would  take  10. 000 
hopper  cars  to  handle  20.000.000  tons  of  ore 
a  year. 

SHARE    SrEN    TOR    EAn.BOA0S 

That  many  cars,  it  Is  pointed  out,  would 
require  230,|JOO  tons  of  steel.  That  Is  about 
half  again  as  much  steel  as  the  entire  seaway 
;r  iject  would  use  If  built  a.s  planned. 

Friends  of  the  seaway  do  not  agree  that 
tt  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  railroad  biasl- 
rf-s  There  w-'ul^  be  dislocations  at  P.rst, 
Thev  acknowledge,  and  some  loss  of  tralBc, 
P;'  m  the  long  run.  proponents  claim,  the 
railroads  would  share  in  the  Increased  pro- 
dw'tr.  iry  the  seaway  would  stimulate. 

The  •leeway"  charge  is  thrown  li:to  dis- 
cuisions  frequently  as  a  minor  Irritant.  Op- 
ponents assert  that  Ice  would  lock  the  sea- 
w:iv  for  5  months  of  the  year. 

The  answer  Is  pointed:  The  mining  peo- 
ple have  done  all  right  at  hauling  mo^*-  of 
'hl.'s  Nations  Iron  ore  downi  from  Duluth 
under   almost   Identical  conditions. 

The  c'litroversy  takes  note  of  all  these 
masters,  but  It  always  gets  back  to  national 
defeiv-e  The  security  argument  was 
s'-mtnei  up  by  General  Marshal!  atout  likp 
this- 

Get tt nil  badly  needed  Iron  ore  from  Lab- 
rador will  be  harder — and  much  more  dan- 
gerous—  without  the  seaway. 

.Mtiiough  the  seaway  would  be  vulner  ible 
t  aatxtu^'e.  that  Is  already  true  cf  the  vital 
.■^■•'o  1  wks  where,  "until  the  seaway  lo  built, 
almt-w*  the  whole  of  our  iron-ore  stipi'ly  is 
subject  to  interruptions  by  a  single  act  of 
fa'v)t ace  " 

The  project  will  produce  'cheap  and  in- 
d€i.)endcat  power  so  necessary,  especially  in 
the  case  of  all-out  mobilization." 

"The  .«enway  will  facilitate  the  trantpor- 
tfttio'i  of  niiirltiona  to  overseas  bases." 


;!.* 


-V* 


"The  seaway  will  afford  access  to  addi- 
tional shipbuilding  and  repairing  faclhttes." 

The  seaway  ■will  Increase  the  capabilities 
of  mutual  defense  between  Canada  and  the 

United  States." 

The  Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense 
maintained  by  this  country  and  Canada  has 
heavily  underlined  Marshalls  fanal  point. 
Last   February   28   the   Board   recommended: 

"That  the  two  Governments  take  imme- 
diate action  to  implement  the  1941  St  Law- 
rence agreement  as  a  vital  measure  for  their 
C'-imimo!,  defense." 


Northern  Minaetota,  the  Birthplace  of  the 
Mississippi  Ri^er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^       HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr       HAGEN.       Mr.      Speaker,     the 

mighty  Mississippi  has  been  a  vital  part 
of  the  historj'  and  development  of  this 
great  land  of  ours.  It  has  inspired  awe 
and  wonder  since  the  earliest  settlers 
came  to  the  New  World  and  the  Indians, 
before  that,  had  already  called  it  the 
Father  of  Waters.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  have  seen  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  great  river,  teeming  with 
commerce  and  rolling  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  sea,  but  few  know  of  its  source 
as  a  tiny  stream  in  northern  Mmne- 
sota. 

The  interesting  story  of  the  birthplace 
of  the  Mississippi  is  told  in  an  article 
in  the  May  1951  Eagles  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
The  author  is  Agnes  Harrigan  Mueller. 
Because  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  story  of 
this  great  river  with  such  a  humble 
origin.  I  commend  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body: 
Birthplace  or  the  Mississippi 
(By  Agnes  Harrigan  Mueller) 

At  its  source  the  mighty  Mississippi  is  a 
moaest  trickle  of  water  which  can  be  cleared 
If  one  broad  leap.  Some  tourists  take  the 
stepping  stones.  Others  kick  off  their  shoes 
and  wade  across. 

The  Infant  Mlssiss*ppl  is  Just  one  of  many 
lures  which  drew  more  than  72.000  tourists 
to  Itasca  State  Park  In  liCrthern  Minnesota 
last  summer.  Here,  In  one  of  the  Nation's 
irreaiest  parks,  the  wind  sings  through  tall 
pines  more  than  a  century  old.  Near  them 
srow  a  friendly  assortment  of  aspen.  balsa.m 
fir,  birch,  and  ash.  Some  3.000  deer  roam 
this  protected  territory  Beavers  build  dams 
in  the  parks  streams,  and  there  are  porcu- 
pines, raccoons,  and  black  Ijear.  Here  nature 
has  her  own  wonderful  way.  her  works  lin- 
spkilled  by  the  ravaging  hand  of  man. 

Although  Hernando  de  Soto  sailed  the 
Mississippi  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  re- 
mained Ignorant  of  Its  sotirce.  In  1832 
Henry  Schoolcraft,  a  United  States  Indian 
at-^nt.  set  out  to  find  the  river's  birthplace. 
Yellow  Hair,  an  Indian  guide,  led  School- 
craft s  party  to  a  lake  which  had  been  named 
La  Blche  by  a  French  fur  trader  in  1804. 

The  lake  had  three  curving  arms.  At  the 
tip  of  the  north  erm.  Schoolcraft's  group 
found  the  slender  -..ream  which  started  the 
mighty  Mississippi  on  its  adventurous  way, 
2.552  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  search  o'  a  fitting  name  lor  the  lake, 
Schoo  craft  ajked  a  clerKvman  iu  his  party 


for  the  Greek  words  meaning  true  and 
source.  Unfamiliar  with  Greek,  the  minister 
suggested  the  Latin  Veritas  for  true  and  caput 
for  head.  Schoolcraft  pruned  the  first  syl- 
lable of  Veritas  and  the  last  one  of  caput  and 
coined  Itasca. 

People  come  to  Itasca  Park  by  bus.  plane, 
and  car.  The  visitor  may  park  his  trailer  by 
one  of  the  lakes,  rent  a  cabin  or  stay  at 
Douglas  Lodge,  a  State-owned  log  building 
where  food  and  lodging  are  provided. 

A  good  way  to  see  the  park  and  learn 
about  its  plants  and  animals  Is  to  cltmb 
into  the  station  wagon  owned  by  the  Audu- 
bo"  Society  and  take  its  wildlife  tour  Twice 
a  day  from  June  to  September,  an  Audubon 
repr?sentative  drives  interested  persons 
about  identifying  points  of  natural  and  his- 
torical interest. 

Or  you  may  Join  Donald  K  Lewis  from 
the  staff  of  the  natural  history  museum  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  on  a  nattire 
hike  He  will  pfjint  out  differences  among 
the  various  pines  and  Identify  the  balsam 
poplar  whose  aromatic  brownish-green 
leaves  are  longer  and  narrower  than  those 
of  other  poplars.  As  you  start  out  along  the 
path  from  Douglas  Lodge,  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  products  of  Minnesota  forests  were 
valued  at  more  than  1128.000.000  In  1947. 

Part  of  your  walk  will  lead  you  through  a 
pe&t  bog  or  muskeg  swamp.  Here  the  plant 
growth  changes  to  ferns,  tamarack,  and  ever- 
green shrubs  known  as  Labrador  tea,  a  plant 
from  which  the  Indians  brewed  a  bitter 
beverage. 

If  you  go  to  Itasca  Park  after  July  4. 
you  w'ill  And  ripe  blueberries  and  raspberries, 
in  a  good  season  you  can  scoop  the  smooth 
blueberries  from  their  vines  by  the  handfuls. 
Wild  flowers  add  color  beginning  with  the 
pink  arbutus  of  early  spring,  the  May  flower. 
pink,  white,  and  purple  violets,  columbine, 
tiger  lUies,  roses,  the  graceful  meadow  rue 
and — in  August — the  blue  aster  and  yellow 
goidenrod-  But  the  queen  of  them  all  is 
the  Minnesota  State  flower,  the  moccasin. 
This  proud  member  of  the  orchid  family  is 
fast  becoming  rare.  The  law  now  forbids 
picking  the  white  and  pink,  yellow  or  purple 
lady   slippers. 

Lewis  will  point  out  a  curious  plant  which 
is  shaped  like  a  pitcher  and  leads  a  vampire 
e.\istence.  living  partly  on  insects  it  traps 
in  its  leaves- 

As  you  swing  back  toward  the  lodge  at  the 
end  of  a  2-hour  hike,  you  are  likely  to  see 
a  long  line-up  of  c-ars  when  you  prepare 
to  cross  the  highway.  Bucky.  the  pan- 
handline  deer,  is  working  his  beat.  From 
an  outstretched  hand,  he  takes  a  cookie; 
from  another,  a  Juicy  apple  or  a  crunchy 
carrot.  When  his  soft-eyed  begging  has 
netted  him  more  than  he  can  eat  comfor- 
tably. Bucky  heads  back  for  the  woods.  But 
just  before  he  enters  the  forest  he  pauses 
and  faces  many  watchers.  He  waits  until 
camera.s  click  and  then  gracefully  leaps 
away. 

Fishing  is  a  popular  diversion  In  Itasca 
Park.  You  will  find  wall-eyes.  bass,  north- 
ern pike,  and  perch  In  Its  clear  lakes. 
Recreational  activities  also  include  horse- 
back riding,  horseshoes,  darts,  archery, 
croquet,  and  volley  ball.  In  the  evenings 
there  are  campfire  mixers,  lectures,  movies, 
dancing,  and  cards.  Launch  rides  on  Lake 
Itasca  are  offered,  and  there  are  three  ac- 
credited bathing  beaches.  A  museum  Is 
located  a  few  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
headwaters.  A  curio  shop  at  Forest  Inn  of- 
fers Indian  art  work,  souvenirs,  and  photo- 
graphs. 

And  always,  close  at  hand,  there  Is  the 
charm  of  natural  wUdemess  unspoiled  by 
factory  smoke  or  the  lumberman's  ax. 

It  is  fitting  indeed  that  this  birthplace  of 
the  mighty  Father  of  Waters  has  been  main- 
tained in  its  natural  state — a  sample  of  this 
continent  as  we  found  it. 


AMVETS,  VFW  Favw  H.  R.  3193 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILUNOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  13,  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
a  letter  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars: 

AMVETS, 
Waxhington.  D.  C,  August  15.  I9S1. 
Hon.  MixviN  Pkice. 

House  of  Representatives . 

WcLnhington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Paicr:  AMVBTS  (American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II)  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  H  R.  3193  over  the  President's 
veto.  The  bill  would  Increase  pensions  to 
certain  disabled  veterans.  All  of  these  men 
are  either  helpless  or  blind  or  so  nearly  so 
that  they  require  the  aid  of  another  person. 
AMVKTS  are  of  the  belief  that  the  vet- 
erans covered  by  this  bill  are  by  far  the  most 
meritorious  of  the  non-servlce-connected- 
disabllity  class.  The  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  provided  for  In  other  than  veter- 
ans' legislation  Is  unrealistic  when  such  sug- 
gested leglal»tlon  is  not  forthcoming.  The 
suggestion  that  these  veterans  are  dipping 
their  hands  in  the  public  tUl  is  also  unwar- 
ranted, since  a  definite  Income  limitation 
Is  plac«d  upon  them — veterans  covered  by 
this  bill  cannot  have  more  than  $1,000  an- 
nual income,  if  single,  or  $2,500,  if  with  de- 
pendents, in  cMder  to  get  the  benefits  of  thia 
propxKal. 

To  deny  this  Increase  to  these  disabled 
veterans  to  meet  the  admitted  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  living,  solely  on  the  wild  estimate 
that  this  proposal  wUl  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  $400,000,000  per  year  by  the  end  of 
the  century  is,  we  submit,  to  deny  public  re- 
sponsibility to  these  disabled  veterans  who 
served  their  coixntry  in  time  of  war  and  are 
now  so  badly  incapacitated  that  they  require 
tlie  aid  of  another  person. 

AMVETS  urge  you  to  vote  for  H.  R.  3193 
over  ihe  President's  veto. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

Charles  H.  Sutman,  Jr.. 
A^afionai  Legislative  Director. 

A  Plka  rot  Supporr  or  thi  R«commxwdatio» 
or  THE  HotrsE  CoasMmxE  on  Vetolahs'  Ar- 

FAIOS  To  OvOaUDE  THE  VETO    OF  H.   R.  3193 

VETEaANs  ow  Pcmncw  Wais 
or  THE  Untted  States. 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  IS,  19S1. 

Deah  CoNcatEssMAK :  You  are  respectfully 
urged,  in  the  name  of  common  decency  and 
justice,  to  support  the  reconxmendatlon  of 
the  Hotise  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  ovenide 
the  Presidential  veto  which  was  applied  to 
H  R.  3193.  a  bill  to  authori»  an  extra  pen- 
sion allowance  for  those  World  War  I  and  n 
veterans  who  are  so  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  constant  aid  and  attendance  and  who 
can  otherwise  meet  the  rigid  eligibility  re- 
quirements to  receive  a  non -service-connect- 
ed disability  pension.  It  is  understood  this 
bill,  with  the  report  of  the  House  Veteran* 
Committee  will  oe  brought  up  for  action  on 
Friday.  August  17.  1951. 

The  President,  in  vetoing  this  bill,  out- 
lined three  principal  objections:  First,  the 
question  of  cost — present  and  future;  second, 
that  the  disabilities  for  which  the  veteran 
would  receive  the  extra  pension  allowance 
are  not  directly  related  to  active  service;  and, 
third,  that  the  bill  would  create  a  further 
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1 1 


^tv««a  Uw  tTMtmant  ctf  vctermni 
Md  rK«wt*r*n«  toy  tb«  r»d*r»l  Ocwrnment, 
In  MMfK!*.  Um  pTMMcnt  UMMcatM  U»t  b* 
t*  ofipoard  U)  tl»#  payment  of  non-^rrrlce- 
coniMctMl  prn»k!R«  to  T*t«r*n«  »nd  th*t 
tb«T»  thouM  b«  BO  dtetlnctJon  betwwn  th« 
tr««ta>*ct  •crcircJed  vrurmiu  and  non veter- 
ans b»  tb»  r*<l«TU  Oo*«rnment  Wn«t  »r« 
the  jairtBt 

1  Onu  According  to  IJw  T»to  mwssAg* 
th*  PrcMdMit  baa  Mtlmat«d  tbat  the  flrft 
jTMrl  coat  at  ibia  btU  wouM  be  approzi- 
mauiir  »l«.7OOi)0O  aztd  that  a  pro)vcuon  ot 
Om  eoat,  oc  tba  baaU  of  cx]>erteDC«  under 
panatan  tcKlslatlon  far  Spantsh- 
r  fvtcrana.  vould  approaeb 
^fcar  by  tba  end  of  the  cen- 
tory-  The  V»t»ran»  of  roretgn  War?  vl^tor- 
oualy  takH  iaaue  wiih  U^  »ccuracT  'T  *~h:s 
oavt  aatUBat*.  In  tbe  flrat  place  it  is  'iro- 
poaaibte  to  accurately  p!T()«ct  ibe  cwat  of  tbla 
bill  oo  tbe  baala  of  Spantab-AsMrlcan  War 
wtaraiM'  expcrl«ioe  because  tise  elif'.biUty 
raqulmwnta  for  tbe  Spanish -American  War 
lauiani  ar«  xaat*  Mberal  tban  tbe  eligibility 
raq[«tr«aMOU  for  World  War  I  aixl  n  vet- 
A  SpantBb-Amcrtemn  War  veteran 
caty  to  aatabUab  proof  that  be  is  bo 
bctpieaa  or  bUxKl  as  to  require  aid  and  at- 
tendance. re«ardlcf»  of  mlacocduct  or  In- 
eoaw.  Tbe  World  War  I  and  n  Teteran.  In 
•dtfltkra  to  MtabUahln^  proof  that  be  Is  ao 
or  blind  as  to  need  aM  and  attend- 
also  mtist  ibov  that  hla  dtaabilirles  arc 
not  Um  rvBolt  of  misoonduct  and  that  be  does 
not  baw  an  ineome  In  err—a  of  §1.000  per 
year  tr'no  dependenu  or  tZ-MO  per  year  with 
dependents.  R  aboold  be  pointed  out  that 
the  tDMu&e  Umltatkm.  atong  with  the  growth 
and  ertendon  or  social  security  plus  grow- 
ia^  IndaaUUU  pension  systema.  will  aerre  to 
tbe  ntmber  of  World  War  I  and  n  vet- 
tilClblc  for  this  pension  to  tbe  barest 

Tbe  prceem  avcra^  a^  of  Spanlah- 
iilflieii  War  yetcraaa  la  73  years  plus. 
Only  S  percent  of  an  Bpanlah  -American 
War  vaterans  now  reeetrtnc  a^e  and  dlsa- 
MUty  1  iVra  penalcms  are  reeciTlng  the 
TTf**'  allovanee  for  tbe  belpleas  or  blind. 
Tikklaf  into  crjnslderBtton  tbe  Income  Uml- 
ttttOB  aflcctlnf  World  War  I  and  II  Teterana, 
li  It  not  reaaooable  to  beUere  that  the  per- 
osntaia  of  said  reterans  etlslble  to  recel?e 
tbli  ipedal  allowance  wUl  be  considerably 
)mm  tbmn  the  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
waoe?  tMLng  the  Spanteh -American  War 
•■pcileaoe  and  noit  *»^V*g  taato  eonsldera- 
tkaa  tba  tutatut  Ilmltatkn  which  applies  In 
■ae  and  does  not  api^  in  the  ether 
tbe  Veccrana  of  For^fn  Wars  baa 
■ttmatfil  tbat  noc  mora  than 
War  I  and  n  veterana  would 
to  raeetve  thte  «aelal  pension  al- 
ToariMje  tbe  first  year  at  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
prasiBatalr  •ISJMUXn.  Thia  la  substan. 
ttaJlf  laaa  than  tbe  Preatdant  aatimated. 
It  the  aame  formula.  It  is  otir 
xt  tbat  tbe  Presldent'a 
t€  eoats  dfal  not  take 
tafeo  eoB^Mwatton  tbe  atera  requlrementa 
Umltatkina  «bl^  win  strongly 
rortd  War  X  and  n  aUglbUity  to  thla 

tbe  eoau  of  thla  special 

It  eooM  wcU  be  pointed 

of    tbe    current 

(not  tnehadlnc  mni- 

would  pay  this 

far    a    p«tod    of    4    years. 


S  Penalona  for  dlsabtlltlea  not  relatpcl  to 
serrlce:  Pensions  for  (ured  and  helpless  v<»t- 
crans  baa  been  a  tradition  and  policy  in  the 
UVilted  8t*ta«  be«lnnlii«  with  the  rw!y  P'y- 
mouth  colonr  8p«-tftl  pen.%1.  n  all  wniufs 
f(ir  heipJesA  cr  bl'.nci  veterai-.s  wft.s  flr<*  twi- 
tborlxed  f^r  Civil  War  veter.'xns  ai:d  1  rer 
extended  to  SpanUh-Amerlcan  War  •.rrrrnn.s 
On  JulT  30  IM7.  President  Truman  afj.r  -d 
Public  Law  270.  Etchlleth  C-  nKr>'.iJ«  w^.t>  h 
Increased  the  •pe<-l»l  pieasion  I  ;r  heiplfv?  or 
blind  Spanish-AniertCJiii  War  vpter  Ui.i  !r  ni 
•  100  t«  H30  monthly  H  B  3:iJ3  ■»  hi(  J:  '*  .i.-i 
vetoed,  la  n.M  sonirthliij!  nfx  or  :\  riT.i." 'irf 
from  the  traditional  p.ilicy  of  ri'if  Ui-.i'rd 
States.  If  these  helplPM  ir  blind  W.rld  W.ir 
I  ana  11  veterans  ^tre  ::  >:  wnr'liy  and  de««'rv- 
Injt  .if  the  liao  mcnthly  ;.->ensi<  .n.<(  n.>.  .iu.se 
the'.r  di^ab;!;;  .e'i  .ir»"  v.^x.  d..'fiT.;v  v'/i' >'•<.',  *o 
their  servire  arc  They  deservii.^  ar-.d  *  f.hv 
of  the  present  16*.';  nr  172  monthly  p<'n^'.'  n 
which  they  are  now  receii-ii-.g  under  the  s.inie 
circums  ranees' 

3.  Dlscrtm:nati'~n  between  ve-erar.=  .r.d 
nonTeteran.s  11  there  should  be  nc  d;^<T'.r:ii- 
natlon  between  the  treatment  ar.d  ore  .' 
Teterans  aijd  ncnveterans  by  the  Feder  il 
Government  should  there  be  dlscnmlnatlon 
between  servicemen  and  civUlani!  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emerKenctes .'  Sh..  u.d  the 
clviUaxis  cr  noiiveterans  be  subjected  '->>  "tf 
same  rates  of  pay.  the  same  disrip.uie  tl.f- 
same  punishment  and  the  sanne  Itiss  /  per- 
sonal freedom  and  Independent  ac'i'  n  a.*! 
apply  to  servicemen  who  later  become  vr^er- 
ans'  The  whole  the-Ty  of  >pecirti  ussistance 
to  aged  and  disabled  veterarLS  is  b.i.«eci  ;pr:i 
the  measure  of  sacrifice,  ecuncmic  di.s:  ra- 
tion, and  loRs  of  personal  freed.m  \*;ii  h 
applies  to  members  of  the  .\rmed  F  rcf-s  "U 
active  duty  in  time  of  war  •'r  natiocal  emer- 
gencies Please  vote  to  override. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Omar  B    Ketchtm 
Director,  National  Lfg\sUitxv<r  Service.  VFW 
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CMifTcss  Is  Not  EcoBomy-Minded 


economy  on  all  fronta.  Only  by  adopting 
a  pay-a.«-we-go  policy  can  we  hope  to  hold 
down  the  amount  of  new  faxes  Courageous 
expenditure    control    alone    can    lighten    the 

t.ix  blow 

The  188  Conxreaamen,  Including  all  8  of 
!  he  Iowa  House  Members,  who  voted  for 
(•<  I  nornv  last  week  are  to  be  commended. 
Tiie  vote  came  on  a  motion  to  send  the 
»«  SOO  0O0,0O<)  independent  offlre"^  approprla- 
•!  ino  bill  baclt  to  the  Joint  conference  com- 
mittee 

Or,!'  pr  vihliyn  in  the  bill  that  the  economy 
li  <  '.liMst-*  'in  rrr.aliiuig  says  In  eflcct  that 
lie  .Hit  "i  every  fotir  vacanciPs  on  the 
f''Ut>r.il  payroll  m;iy  be  filled  It  has  been 
wfll  e.s'ablisJied  that  such  a  move  will  not 
imjialr  the  eflBrJency  of  any  Government 
atfi.cy  The  Federal  payroll  In  May  sttfod 
a'  i  44?  CTfi  persons,  and  was  Increasing  at 
i;.f'  rate  ul  34,000  persons  per  monib. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS. 

or  :ow^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RF-PRESFNTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  19S1 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  p<?op!e 
of  this  country  are  demanding  economy 
in  Oovemment — amk.e  no  mistake  about 
that  The  following  editorial,  m  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Mitchell  County  Press.  Osage, 
Iowa,  is  further  evidence  that  the  pt^ople 
of  the  great  Midwest  are  not  being  fooled 
by  the  spendthrift  policies  of  thi.s  admin- 
istration on  one  hand  and  a  pretence  of 
economy  on  the  other: 

One  of  the  chief  reaaons  that  so  much  of 
the  taxpayer's  dollar  in  this  country  goes 
to  Washington  for  the  support  of  0<3verri- 
ment  spending  Is  the  fact  that  there  i-  little 
tendency  toward  economy  in  Congrens  In 
tact,  the  erldence  all  polnu  to  a  rather  com- 
plete apathy  regarding  economy  in  G<  vern- 
ment. 

L«at  week  In  a  roll-call  vote  In  the  House. 
a  qoestKui  of  economy  was  upheld  by  only 
3  votea — 188  to  186.  It  must  be  said  to 
the  rverlaatlng  credit  of  our  Iowa  Congress- 
men that  they  voted  unanlmovisly  in  favor 
of  the  economy  program.  No  other  State  s 
Bepresentatlves  were  unanimous  In  thetr 
(lealre  to  cut  Government  spending 

In  view  of  a  threat  of  Increased  Federal 
approprtatlocj,  there  :«  Increasing   need  fur 


Resolutions  on  Flood  Control  in  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or   K.ANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  consent  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  Including  as  a  part  of  my  statement 
a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  city 
commission  of  Marion.  BLans.;  also  reso- 
lutions approved  by  the  city  council  and 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Florence, 
Kan.s  These  resolutions  are  in  support 
of  appropriation  of  funds  for  flood -con- 
trol projects.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Marion  and  Florence  are  in  Marion 
County.  Kans..  and  are  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Cottonwood  River  Valley.  They 
are  both  fine  progressive  towns  in  a  great 
agricultural  area  in  the  Middle  West. 
The  people  of  these  cities  and  sur- 
rounding communities  are  victims  of 
thp  unprecedented  and  terrible  flood  dis- 
a.>ter  that  recently  overtook  a  great  share 
of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Suffering  of  the 
people  and  loss  of  property  by  reason  of 
these  floods  is  incalculable. 

The  resolutions  follow: 
Resolotion  or  the  Cttt  or  Masioh.  Kans. 
Whereas   the   governing   body  of  the   city 
of    M.irlon.    Kans,    has    on    the    Cth    day    of 
August   1951  met  in  regular  session;   and 

Whereas  George  Miser,  one  of  the  duly 
elected  and  qualified  commissioners,  offers 
the  following  resolution,  to  wit- 

■'Whereas  the  city  of  Marlon.  Kans  .  and 
the  Cottonwood  Valley  have  suffered  enumer- 
able flo«~.ds  over  a  period  of  years  and  recently 
suffered  a  disastrous  flood:   and 

•Whereas  the  United  States  Corps  of  En- 
Klneers  have  heretofore  conceived  a  plan  for 
£lfX)d  control  for  the  afore-mentloned  area, 
encompassed  within  what  is  known  as  the 
Ptck-Sloan  flood-control  plan,  which  plan 
envisions,  among  others,  a  dam  or  dams  to 
be  built  in  Marion  County,  Kans  ,  at  points 
north  of  the  city  of  Marlon,  Kans..  for  the 
control  of  floodwaters:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
'Re3olt?ed  by  the  gover-ntng  body  of  the 
city  of  Mariori  Kans  .  That  the  afore-men- 
tloned plan  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  immediately  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  tbat  the 
Congress  make  available  to  said  Corps  of 
Engineers  sufBclent  money  for  both  detailed 


engineering  plana  and  construction  of  said 
dam  or  dams  envisioned  by  said  afore-men- 
tloned pian.s,  and  more  specifically  that  funds 
be  made  available  oy  the  Congress  for  the 
immediate  drawing  of  detailed  plans  and 
for  money  for  construction  of  the  afore- 
mentl  ned  Marion  Countv  dam  or  dama;  t>e 
It  further 

'•R>  Hdlit'd.  That  a  copy  of  thi.s  resolution 
be  mridP  available  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  aaafxriatlon.s  and  ccmmlttees 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  the  flfxxl  con- 
trol of  trie  ab<ive  area." 

Rt<iOi.t"noN  or  THi  City  or  Florxnce,  Kans, 

Whereas  the  governing  body  of  the  city  of 
Florence.  Kans.,  have  on  the  6th  day  of 
AiU'Ust    15^.51  met  In  regular  session;   and 

Whereas  B  E  Mlnturn,  one  of  the  duly 
elected  and  qualified  councUmen,  offers  the 
foll'^wmg  resolution,  to  wit: 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Florence  and  the  Cot- 
tonwfKid  V.illey  have  suffered  enumerable 
flK'd.s  river  a  period  of  years  and  recently 
suffered  a  di.«;astrous  flo<xl;  and 

■  Whereas  flr»d  relief  for  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence and  the  Cottonwood  Valley  Is  desirable 
and  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  area;   and 

••Whereas  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Entjineers  have  heretofore  conceived  a  plan 
for  flood  control  for  afore-mentloned  area, 
encompassed  within  what  Is  known  as  the 
Pick-Sloan  flood-control  plan,  which  plan 
envisions  among  others  a  dam  or  dams  to 
be  built  In  Marion  County  at  points  north 
of  the  city  of  Marlon.  Kans  .  for  the  control 
of  floodwaters:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolicd  by  the  govrrmng  body  of  the 
dtp  of  Florence.  Kan^  .  That  the  afore-men- 
tloned plan  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers  be  immediately  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  that  the 
Congress  make  available  to  said  Corps  of 
Engineers  sufBclent  money  for  both  detailed 
engineering  plans  and  construction  of  said 
dam  or  dams  envisioned  by  said  afore-men- 
tioned plans  and  more  specifically  that  funds 
be  made  available  by  the  Congress  for  the 
immediate  drawing  of  detailed  plans  and  for 
money  for  construction  of  the  afore-men- 
tloned Marion  County  dam  or  dams;  be  it 
further 

■lU'solved.  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution 
be  made  available  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  associations  and  committees 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  the  flood  con- 
trol of  the  above  area." 


The  Teea-Afe  Oadook 


Resolutio.n    or   the   Florence   Chamber   or 
Commerce 

Whereas  the  city  of  Florence  and  the 
Cottonwo'Jd  Valley  have  suffered  three  spe- 
cific floods.  June  7,  June  30,  and  July  U, 
1951.  tlie  last  of  which  was  very  disastrous; 

Whereas  flood  relief  for  the  city  of  Flor- 
ence and  the  Cottonwood  Valley  is  desirable 
and  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  area; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  heretofore  conceived  a  plan  for 
flood  control  for  afore-mentloned  area,  en- 
compassed within  what  Is  known  as  tbe  Ptck- 
Slos'-.  flood-control  plan,  which  plan  envt- 
sl  ns  among  others  a  dam  or  dams  to  be  built 
In  Marlon  County  at  points  north  of  the  city 
of  Marlon,  Kans.,  for  the  control  of  flood- 
waters  :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Florence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. That  the  funds  be  appropriated  for 
the  completion  of  the  dam  or  dams  In  the 
afore-mentloned  plan  of  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers;  be  It  further 

Reaolied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
made  available  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  tbe  associations  ar.d  committees  organ- 
ized for  the  ptirpoae  of  the  flood  control  of 
the  above  area. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHtTSZTTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  16.  19S1 

Mr.  PURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
entitled  "The  Teen-Age  Outlook. "  by 
Charles  L.  Stevens,  headmaster  of  Wil- 
braham  Academy,  Wilbraham.  Mass.: 

The  story  goes  that  a  lad  of  8  years  had 
i>een  given  a  beautiful  globe  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  increase  his  Interest  in  geography. 
The  httle  fellow  became  so  Interested  in  it 
the  first  evening  that  when  the  time  came 
for  retiring  he  took  It  to  his  room  and  placed 
It  on  the  table  by  the  aide  of  his  bed.  Some 
time  later,  in  the  belief  that  the  youngster 
was  asleep,  his  father  tiptoed  in,  picked  up 
the  globe,  and  was  carrying  it  out  of  the 
room.  As  he  did  so  the  lad  sat  up  and  said. 
•'Hey.  Dad.  what  are  you  doing  with  my 
world?" 

This  is  a  question  every  youth  in  America 
has  a  right  to  a^Jc  of  the  leaders  of  this  gen- 
eration. •'Hey.  what  are  you  doing  with  my 
world?"  Young  people  growing  up  today 
cannot  help  but  recognize  tbe  fumbling  and 
uncertainty  displayed  by  their  elders  in  the 
management  of  the  world's  aflairs.  Teen- 
age youth  have  never  known  anything  but 
war  and  crisis  during  all  their  hves.  To  live 
and  associate  with  them  is  to  be  acutely 
aware  of  their  concern  about  the  future. 
Theirs  is  a  changing,  challenging  world,  so 
unlike  the  one  faced  by  us  of  a  generation 
ago  There  are  few  certainties  around  which 
they  can  build  a  workable  philosophy  in  this 
top>sy-turvy  world. 

I  don't  have  to  f)oint  to  the  symptoms.  In 
every  dally  paper  we  read  of  some  new  in- 
stance In  which  some  young  person,  or  some 
group  of  young  people,  has  broken  down 
under  the  pressure  of  living  In  a  disordered. 
Insecure  world.  We  may  thank  the  good 
Lord  that  most  of  our  young  people  are 
standing  up  magnificently  under  unprece- 
dented moral  stress.  But  they  need  our  help 
and  support  If  they  are  to  build  upright  lives 
in  a  wobbly  world. 

The  America  and  the  world  In  which  we 
live  today  Is  not  the  same  as  the  America  and 
the  world  we  lived  in  even  a  short  10  years 
ago.  The  bursts  over  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki did  much  to  effect  that  change.  Faster 
and  faster  transportation,  television,  new 
weapons  for  good  and  for  evil,  political 
cross  currents  growing  out  of  a  succession  of 
hot  wars  and  cold  wars — -all  these  have  added 
their  bit  to  radical  shifts  in  living  habits. 

Because  we  people  of  the  world  are  used 
to  classifying  the  various  eras  through  which 
mankind  has  lived,  we  frequently  refer  to 
tills  present  cycle  as  the  atomic  age.  And 
this  term  personifies  as  nothing  else  does 
the  movement  and  fluidity — the  dread  and 
the  promise — of  the  age  in  which  we  play 
our  role. 

But  Just  calling  this  period  the  atomic 
age  is  apt  to  cause  us  to  loee  sight  of  what 
lies  behind  the  science  that  is  making  pos- 
sible our  mechanical  advances.  We  are  likely 
to  forget  tiiat  behind  every  new  knowledge 
stand  individuals — ^men  and  women.  With- 
out them,  there  would  be  no  progress,  no 
change.  Ttius,  like  all  other  eras  of  man, 
ours  is  basically  the  human  age. 

Its  mechanical  attributes  are  merely  a 
projection  oi  human  effort.  And  while  these 
mechantcal  advances  bring  vast  pbyaleal 
changes,  they  bring  also  social,  eoinomk:, 
and  political  changes  that  affect  the  Uvea 


of  each  individual.  As  a  result,  there  hs'/e 
developed  changes  in  tbe  condltton  of  so- 
ciety, changes  In  the  way  we  think,  changes 
in  the  relation  of  a  person  to  his  neighbor, 
and,  all  too  frequently,  I  fear,  changes  in 
standards  of  morality  and  ethics.  In  businraa 
and  government  as  well  as  In  basketball. 

These  are  human  changes.  It  Is  for  such 
changes  m  human  relations  that  we  have  to 
prepmre  our  yoting  people.  Our  boys  and  girls 
must  be  made  to  recoyiitae  the  truth  of  tbe 
Jeffersonian  dictum  that  "morality,  com- 
passion, and  generosity  are  Innate  elements 
of  the  human  constitution."  They  must  be 
made  aware  that  each  individual  must  em- 
body the  degree  of  wisdom  and  Integrity  he 
or  she  expects  from  the  society  In  which  he 
move*  and  has  his  being. 

Wh-\t  we  need  are  new  social  Inventioi^s 
that  win  aid  men  and  women  to  live  togetiier 
without  injustice  and  without  violence,  with- 
out cruelty  and  bigotry,  without  depressions 
and  wars.  We  have  such  Inventions  and  de  • 
vices  which  enable  men  to  live  peacefully 
and  happily  within  the  orbit  of  a  commun- 
ity. Zoning  ordiiiances  and  stop-and-ga 
signals  are  inventions  of  this  type.  On  a 
complex  scale,  so  are  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our 
Judicial  system,  and  the  United  Nations 

Such  inventions  do  not  Just  happen.  Like 
scientific  Inventions,  they  spring  out  of  gen- 
erations of  experience  and  a/e  developed  by 
painful  and  continuous  trial  and  error. 
Basically,  they  grow  out  of  tb<e  efforts  of 
the  individual. 

That  U  what  makea  our  responsibility  as 
parenu  and  teachers  such  an  oTerwbelmlngly 
great  one.  The  ualnlng  and  Ideals  that  wlU 
build  the  society  of  tomorrow  rest  upon  our 
efforts  today.  We  must  accurately  evaluate 
the  needs  of  tbe  future  and  be  certain  ttiat 
wc  are  preparing  our  charges  to  fulfill  those 
needs. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  that  future.  Let's 
see  what  kind  of  a  world  tbe  teen-ager  of 
today  will  have  to  cope  with.  Some  time  ago. 
Kenneth  Gould  summed  it  up  somewhat 
like  this.  He  said  that  it  will  be  a  world  of 
constant  danger  and  vast  social  upheavals 
and  that  to  face  It  Itu  cltlBens  would  have 
to  have  courage  and  stamina,  physical  and 
mental  vitality.  Also,  it  will  be  a  world 
of  rapid  change.  In  which  Its  cltiaeiu  would 
rieed  good  general  work  habits  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness and  adaptability  to  be  pre- 
pared for  unexpected.  It  will  be  a  world  of 
constantly  shrlnkirig  communications  and 
ever  greater  Interdependence — a  smaller 
world,  growing  always  more  so.  Therefore, 
lu  citizens  must  have  an  Increartng  aware- 
ness of  other  peoples  and  their  contributions. 
They  must  learn  to  live  In  harmony,  not  only 
with  their  own  kind,  but  with  all.  It  will 
be  a  world  where  there  Is  more  to  do — 
where  there  will  be  more  leisure  In  which  to 
do  It — and  where  i)eople  will  live  to  in- 
creasingly old  age.  In  such  a  world,  inhabit- 
ants mtjst  develop  Inner  resource  of  living — 
must  be  able  to  enjoy  tbe  many  narroundtng 
interests,  or  give  way  to  crippling  boredom. 
It  will  be  a  world  In  wtiich  the  conflicts 
brought  on  by  prejudices  will  grow  more 
stringent  by  virtue  of  world  ctmtractlon. 
Yet.  If  we  are  to  surrlve.  these  conflicts  mtist 
be  resolved.  This  demands  the  ability  to 
build  friendly  and  cooperative  human  rela- 
tions with  a  variety  of  peoples.  Finally.  It 
will  be  a  world  In  which  democratic  living  in 
the  family,  the  commtinity,  the  Nation,  and 
the  entire  globe  will  either  come  to  full  frui- 
tion or  will  Buccximb  to  some  form  o^  to- 
talitarianism. 

As  parents  and  teachers,  ours  Is  an  unprec- 
edented responsibUity.  Tbe  world  of  tbe 
future  depends  upon  how  well  we  do  our  Job 
of  trainii«.  on  the  kind  of  a  life  phlloaoph| 
that  we  provide  for  our  yotug  people. 
Knowing  generally  the  type  of  world  In  which 
our  children  will  have  to  live  and  work,  it  I* 
otir  duty  to  prepare  them  for  partlclpMloa  In 
such  a  world. 


* 
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Ta  do  thti  tttrcxtrrlj.  tt  may  b*  neocMAry 
to  xaotittj  Ut*  metb«:ida  and  trftdlttona  of 
tb»  pMt.  Our  protelcni  ta  unique  In  tiU- 
tory  We  have  to  buUd  tn  our  ctiUdrrn  ln:icr 
foiuMlaUoos  of  strenirth  aiKl  re»illencr — 
qualities  tbat  do  uot  tprtnit  from  m«re  lytok. 
iMirntnf  Tberv  ia  no  etattc  aet  of  rales.  We 
ar«  compeUed  to  deal  with  eacb  child  ai  an 
indtrldual — and  to  five  to  each  the  itreiigth 
that  his  particular  peraonallty  requlret  in 
order   to   copa   vlth   the   *ltuatk»ns   he    wiU 


SuccMBful  education  U  no  lonfcer  irv^c^ 
by  how  many  pounds  of  hUtory.  or  Bncluh. 
or  mathematics  a-e  teach.  Our  »ucce«  will 
be  judged,  not  by  how  much  cur  young  peo- 
ple kuow.  but  by  how  happy  the  use  of  that 
knowledge  makrs  them  in  the  aociety  in 
which  thiey  must  ]iv*. 

In  the  OTer-ali.  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
Is  develop  the  wboie  personality  of  rach 
young  person  «o  that  while  the  world  c-'n- 
tlnues  to  ahvft.  he.  secure  tn  his  Inwao-d 
ctrength.  fonified  by  a  si^und  philOMnpby.  viU 
jfo  his  wsT.  an  intelligent,  contributing. 
happy  personality  He  should  have  acquired 
attitudes  and  Ideais  that  will  give  him  nrion 
and  perspective  He  should  have  formed  de- 
sirable health  and  character  habits  so  tbat 
he  may  wholesomely  contribute  to  the  life  of 
family  and  community.  He  should  have  de- 
veloped an  appreciauon  of  what  la  finest 
and  best  in  the  past  so  as  better  vn  be  able 
to  build  for  the  future  And  he  should  :~ave 
an  open.  Inquiring,  aud  evaluating  mind  that 
Will  Insure  htm  pleasurable  Intercourse  with 
others  and  worthy  use  of  his  own  leisure. 
Such  was  the  educational  Ideal  of  the  found- 
ers oC  WUbraham  Academy  when  they  set  as 
ttiatr  purpose,  quote,  "to  furciah  the  whole 


Such  an  Individual  need  fear  no  world 
changes.  Such  an  individual  will  contribute 
to  those  changes  and  wlU  live  within  them. 
drawing  security  and  happiness  from  a  well- 
spriog  ol  Inner  strength  that  will  never  dry. 
I  aa  optiBxiMtic  about  the  proepecu.  I 
beUere  we  have  In  our  younger  generation 
a  new  bope  (or  the  solution  of  tbe  problems 
titat  our  own  generation  has  been  bungling. 
Mo  one  wiko  has  seen  Um  eameetnees  with 
which  modem  young  peiple  are  studying 
the  prohtofne  of  the  dny  can  doubt  tUat  they 
will  olttmately  And  workable  aoluttans. 
There  are  still  frontiers  lor  our  society. 
"Voyacaa  of  dlecorery."  wrltee  David  Llllen- 
thal.  "did  not  ceeae  with  Columbus  and 
Mfensn.  for  within  the  atom  are  new  con- 
tlaaDto  as  vast,  as  full  of  adventure  and  at 
opportonlty  ae  any  new  land  ever  stghtwl 
by  the  aartners  of  oid.  And  the  modem 
young  people,  for  theee  are 
that  call  for  the  vauning 
Inwtnatton.  the  darlnf .  and  the  energy  of 
'  I  know  from  pereooal  contact  and 
stkm  that  otnr  young  paople  are  wlU- 
li^  to  aeeept  reaponatbOlty.  that  they  have 
tiM  taitaannt  physical,  mactal.  social,  and 
aptotMal  ittencth  which   will  make   for   a 

a  stron^ir  world. 

than  most  of  us 
the  growth  of  this  country  has 
pr—irila  through  that  great  ree- 
tt  hiddn  asaeto  within  the  heart  and 
to  worthy  ends  and  made  to 
They  know  that  our  society  as  a 
••*  «tm  be  no  bettw  than  the  quality  al 
Hi  tatfMdua)  psrta.  Ov  young  people,  in 
ly.  poaaam  the  earn*  rlaion.  de- 
willlngneei  to  work,  and  drro- 
,  to  high  Id— la  which  oar  foraCathcrs  poa- 
Mtoitf — 1^»  MOM  qualtttee  Vhlch  are  the 
f  esadMtan  etonae  on  which  America  waa 
wfc  on  thOM  qoaUtles  to  buUd 
Bow  partlna:9t  is  the  state- 
"Lend  me  the 
at  tike  past,  and  X  wtu  lend 
at  the  fofeure." 

to  a  batter  tumor ruw. 
ast  fill  to  dteaoeer  and  develop  the 
to  6*  found  m  the  mantAl  and  emo- 


tlcnal  capacities  of  our  young  poi  iN-  ».'.;:\v 
and  (fiilde  them  i:Uo  thf  pn  ppr  riin:  r.iJs 
for  maximum  personal  dfvelopmtT.t  .u  il  si  - 
cliU  usefulness  Abovr  all  In  hcUMiic  •  wr 
yt>unK  petipSe  drvp'-'p  a  «tr'  r.t;  yl.'.].  s.  p;-.-.  ; 
life,  let  ua  incvilcjite  m  them  'he  idea  that 
there  Is  no  svitwurute  for  shirrrc  earnest 
devotion  To  the  work  at  h.»i)cl.  '!  .>■  persist- 
ence and  determination  nre  du;;  Uie  louch- 
Rtones  to  success  and  Uiut  nuiriili'v  .>!;■.!  r»>v- 
erence  are  stepping  stones  to  achicven.enf 
IX  ever  in  humar'.  hi.sr  ry  c.pp<.irluiai\  <,  dwoel 
to  a:iy  pe<->ple  to  bear  :'.\e  torch  '-(  (■•.'.'.'■l.'.i- 
tlon.  It  calls  ttxl.-iv  to  the  y  u'h  :  .^tT.f-r^■;^ 
We  must  stop  tampfrint;  «■•  he:i\  v-h.oi(!ed;v 
with  their  world,  and  help  •hern  '  ei'  w  m 
understanding.  In  hun-:;r.rv,  :n  ■■  v,::\^<?.  In 
devotion  to  the  public  |?)o<1 

"As  long  ;i*  there  .ire  h':)r:':ps  ■ah'TP  :  iMiTs 
co!ne  at  cUise  of  d;n. 

As  long  iw  tt'.ere  are  h.niei*  where  n"i<  ihers 
plan  and  children   plav 

As  long  a*  bt'.ys  and  girls  .ut-  laugh:  to  love 
the  truth,  the  right -- 

So  long  our  cities  wiu  surT.tve  the  years,  out- 
last the   night. 

As    long    ;xs    there    .ire    home.';   •^-.t^re    b'M';*v 

dwells  and   b-,>''k>  .Are  re.\d 
As  long  .IS  there  are  hr-mes  where  k:::c!r.-jss 

re;gns   and   priivers   ;ire  s.o.d 
A'thougii    wars    f.;i;g    hatred    .  r.    '^.e    w    rid 

and  na*!on^   grupe. 
WUh  hom*s  like  these    «.-.ri  ch.lrtrfn   walt- 

li.g  there,  we  still  ran   h    pe 
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Repobiic,     Balwark     Against 
Tyranny  of  Majorities 


the 


EXTENSION  OP  REM^^RKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTAT1VE.S 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  insert  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  article  by  United  States  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith,  formerly  a 
Member  of  this  House,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Spotlight.  Mrs. 
Smith  clearly  ipoints  out  that  we  are  not 
living  under  a  democracy  but  a  republic  i 

Oua  Rkptblic.  Bulwark  Against  the 
TnuNNT  or  Majohities 

(By  United  States  Senator  Margaret   Chase 

Smith) 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  our  .American 
Government  being  a  democracy  It  is  suld 
that  we  fought  two  world  wars  wuhln  a 
generation  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." 

Yet,  do  we  know  what  we  are  ta.kmg 
about? 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  our 
Gk}vemment  Is  not  a  true  demc>cracy  It  is 
a  republic.  If  you  doubt  this,  take  a  look 
at  the  Constitution.  Try  to  find  the  word 
"democracy"  or  "democratic  "  Then  take  a 
look  at  article  IV.  section  4.  which  say»,  "The 
United  states  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  thla  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment.    •     •     •" 

If  you  read  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  OonstltutlQD,  these  amendmenu  being 
more  popularly  recognised  as  the  Bill  of 
Bl^ta.  you  will  see  that  they  directly  flout 
the  theory  o*  democracy. 

Mow  what  U  the  difference  between  a  de- 
moeraey  and  a  republic— what  are  we  instead 
oC  what  lome  of  us  think  we  are''  A  democ- 
racy ts  a  truly  representative  government  In 
which  the  supreme  power  is  retained  by  the 


people  and  exercised  by  them.  So  Is  n  re- 
public But  a  republic,  such  as  ours.  Is  a 
reutrlrted   and    limited   democracy 

Th.e  ba.olc  distinction  between  democrncy 
and  reptibllc  is  in  the  degree  of  ma)<.rity 
rule  Majiirity  rule  Is  unre«trli:ted  m  a 
deiu<icrat-v  while  It  is  testrlcted  In  a  reuub- 
llr  Th-  15:11  of  Rights  part  of  our  C-^nstl- 
tu'lon  pi. ices  definite  limltaliors  on  the 
p<iwer  {^f  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
They  are  denied  the  power  to  abridge  our 
freetlom  of  speech,  right  of  assembly,  press. 
trial  by  jury,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  sel^ure8.  and  other  Indlvldi  al  nehts. 
regardless  of  h'.w  much  the  majo:lty  might 
be  opposed  to  euoh  individual  rlgh's  Under 
H  pure  nr  true  democracy,  there  s  no  pr'  - 
te.  tiiin  iif  such  Individual  rights  azainf-t  the 
rule  of   The  majority. 

Derrif^'riicy  actually  means  u  irestricted 
n:  i.T'.fv  rule  thiit  our  Constitution  so  care- 
Joiiy  pr>.)!-.ilits  We  are  Inclined  ti  think  of 
democracy  in  the  social  sense  rather  than 
'•-e  pciitlcal  sense  We  think  of  r  as  slgnl- 
tv.ng  et;  lality  amoiig  human  bei  igs.  This 
icleil  wr  i!  find  expressed  In  the  f-eclaratlon 
of  Independence  with  the  state  nent  that 
'all  men  are  created  equal."  Bu'  the  Ideal 
Is  even  more  basic  than  the  Dec  aratu  n  of 
independence  It  is  In  reality  lh«  Christian 
concept  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

So  that  there  is  good  reason  to  Ol-stu.gul.sh 
between  soclhI  democracy  and  political  de- 
mocracy. By  the  sheer  uru-estrlcied  rule  of 
the  majo.r.ty  '  f  a  political  demociacy.  s  cial 
democracy  could  be  killed  wlthou  any  pro- 
tection  whatsoever  to  the  mlncrl.les. 

A  republic  ts  a  truly  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  provides  representation  tor  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority,  it  places 
individual  freedom  and  rights  abo^  e  maj  rlty 
rule.  If  'A-e  were  really  a  politUal  rtemoc- 
racv,  Instead  of  the  republic  we  a;  e,  the  will 
of  the  niajonty  would  habitually  i  ide  rough- 
shod over  the  will  of  the  minority  A  repub- 
lic creates  and  develops  toleranc<  that,  acts 
as  a  bulwark  against  tyranny  b/  the  ma- 
Jv.r.ty 

The  United  States  Senate,  in  which  I  ha^■e 
the  honor  to  serve,  is  striking  proof  that 
our  Government  is  not  a  democ  acy  but  a 
republic  New  York  with  a  poj  ulatii.  n  of 
several  million  people  has  no  n  ore  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  than  my  State  of 
M.I  me  which  has  a  population  of  ess  than  a 
million  {people.  Both  States  have  two  Sena- 
tors each  This  Is  a  check  against  unlimited 
majority  rule  for  the  protectl'  m  c'  the 
"rr:inority   population"  States. 

In  .short,  a  republic  rather  thai;  a  democ- 
rnry  i.s  the  American  way  simply  b-^cause  this 
Country  was  settled  and  foundec  upon  the 
1  ve  f'.>r  liberty  and  Indlvldua  freedom. 
Our  Republic  protects  our  very  r:ght  to  our 
beliefs  even  though  we  be  In  th  i  minority. 
It    protects  differences  of   opinion. 


The  RFC  Helps  the  Doufhboy  of  Ameri- 
can Businos  at  Vigorously  as  General 
Bradley  Supports  the  Foot  Soldier,  His 
Rifle,  and  Bayonet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMv^RKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  NSW  JBHsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auffust  16.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKl.  Mr.  Si)eakcr.  in 
peace  and  war.  wise-money  boys  work 
both  sides  of  the  street. 

After  World  War  II.  they  told  us  that 
air  power  was  the  decisive  fighting  force 


of  war.  It  had  replaced  the  foot  soldier, 
hi.s  rlf.e.  and  bayonet  Korea  knocked 
that  idea  on  the  head. 

Today  they  tell  us  that  bank.s  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  sufBcient  to 
nurse  the  needs  of  business.  The  RFC 
knocks  thi.s  idea  on  the  head. 

In  war  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Corps  build  up  firt  power  to  defeat  the 
enfmy. 

Fire  power  Is  the  key. 

In  business,  credit  is  fire  power. 

The  RFC,  banks,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  provide  credit,  or  fire  power, 
to  promote  an  expanding  economy  for 
the  United  States. 

Facts  show  that  the  RFC  helps  the 
doughboy  of  American  business  as  vigor- 
ou-siy  as  General  Bradley  supports  the 
foot  soldier,  Ms  rifle,  and  bayonet. 

There  is  need  and  room  for  all.  in 
peace  and  war. 


The  Recofnition  of  Russia  by  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  HTOLASKJk 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  16, 1951 

Mr,  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd, 
an  article  entitled  "Moscow's  Red  Letter 
Day  in  American  History,"  by  William 
La  Varre,  which  appeared  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  magazine  for  August  1951. 
This  article  traces  the  course  of  oui  re- 
lations with  Communist  Russia  since  we 
extended  recognition  on  November  16, 
1933.  and  shows  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  that  action. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  article  will  make  2V4,  pages  of 
the  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $266.50. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
Tras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Moscow's    PXD    Lrrm    Dat    in    Avzucan 

HiSTOKT — SotrrH  of  thi  Rio  Gkamoe.  Otim 
Pan-Amzkican  Ndghbois  RzicxMBXs  That 
It  Was  on  Ngvucbzx  16.  1933.  That  thi 
CoLossrrs  of  thk  Noeth  Became  "Kl  Loco 
Rico  del  Noktk."  ako  Lost  MoaAi.  LzAom- 

SHIP   or   THI   WIST 

(By  William  La  Varre) 
The  very  special  af^nt  from  Uoscow.  com- 
missar of  all  the  Red  Squares  nefarlotu 
International  machinations,  chief  of  the 
Kremlin's  schemes  for  communlitng  the 
American  hemisphere,  sat  victoriously  at  the 
White  House  desk  at  midnight,  smiling  at 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  15  deceitful  years  the  corrupt  Kremlin 
had  tried  to  obtain  a  Communist  base,  pro- 
tected by  diplomatic  immunities,  within  the 
United  States.  Four  Presidents — Wilson. 
Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover — had  refused 
to  countenance  Moscow's  pagan  Ideology  or 
Its  carriers.  But  here,  at  last,  was  a  Presi- 
dent the  Communists  could  deal  with. 

Many  patriotic,  well-informed  Americans, 
tn  the  old  Department  of  SUte.  In  tlie  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  In  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  bad  beggeU  Franklin  RooEevelt  not 
to  uae  his  new  leadership  01  the  United  States 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  an  erU,  dangerous, 
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and  pagan  guest — but  to  send  him  back  to 
Moscow,  red  with  the  blood  of  the  commls- 
rar's  (iwn  countrymen,  without  a  handshake. 

But  Franklin  Roosevelt,  piqued  with  the 
power  of  his  new  oflace.  stimulated  ty  his 
clique  of  Marxian  and  Fabian  Socialists  jxis- 
ing  as  intellectuals  and  liberals — and  by 
radicals  In  labor  unions,  universities  and 
his  own  sycophant  bureaucracy^had  signed 
hi.?  name  to  the  Kremlin's  franchise  With- 
out the  approval  of  Congress,  he  made  an 
actual  treaty  with  the  Soviets,  giving  them 
the  right  to  establish  a  corr!muri.''t  en:bas.«y 
and  consulates  In  the  United  States,  with 
full  diplomatic  hospitalities  and  immunities 
to  Stallns  agentjs,  the  bloody  Bokhevtkl  of 
Asiatic  Europe, 

November  16,  1933,  at  midnight.  That  Is 
a  date  In  American  history  uur  children  wlU 
long  have  tragic  cause  to  remember.  That 
was  the  day  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar 
Maxim  Litvlnov,  plunderer  of  F^stcnis  and 
the  Kremlin's  first  agent  Icr  socializing  Eng- 
land, sat  down  with  FYankiin  Roosevelt. 
after  Dean  Acheson  and  Henry  Morgenthau 
had  done  the  spadework  of  propaganda, 
and  made  the  deal  that  has  led  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  our  once  vast  resources. 
Into  a  social  and  economic  calamity  to  the 
very  brink,  now,  of  national  and  interna- 
tional disaster. 

"In  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  the 
President  reported  artfully  to  his  country- 
men. "Mr.  Litvlnov  and  I  have  believed  that 
through  a  resumption  of  normal  relations 
the  prospects  of  peace  over  all  the  world  are 
greatly  strengthened"  To  give  his  words 
weight  he  quoted  to  his  fellow  Americans 
an  old  letter  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  a  Russian  friend  of  18C9.  setting  forth 
the  thesis — then  true  but  In  1933  a  prov- 
able falsehood — that  Rvissia  and  the  United 
States  were  "In  character  and  practice  essen- 
tially pacific,  with  a  common  Interest  in  the 
rights  of  j)eaceful  nations." 

Thus  began  our  era  of  lost  Integrity,  lost 
statesmanship.  There  was  no  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  Washington-Moscow  deal 
bad  been  made  "in  the  spirit  of  Thomas 
Jefferson."  In  the  White  Hoiise.  10  days 
before  the  signing  of  the  Roosevelt-Lltvlnov 
pact,  there  was  abundant  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
port on  Soviet -promoted  Communist  activ- 
ities throughout  the  whole  hemisphere,  and 
doctunentary  evidence  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  "over  all  the  world"  would  be  greatly 
damaged,  rather  than  strengthened,  by  giv- 
ing the  Kremlin  an  American  base  In  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  known  in  1933  that  Stalin  and  his 
Soviet  regime  was  beg;lniilng  to  topple,  and 
only  Its  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  a  subsequent 
vast  economic  subsidization — would  make  It 
possible  to  continue  to  control  the  Russian 
people  and  expand  the  Soviet's  treacherotis 
socialistic  activities  tiuoughout  lurope, 
Asia — and   America. 

In  the  White  Bouse,  some  of  us  knew — 
at  the  very  moment  of  Roosevelt's  deal  with 
communism — was  a  hlglily  detailed  report 
and  analysis  of  the  Kremlin's  real  objec- 
tive: the  sabotaging  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's social,  political,  and  economic  life 
and  the  creation  of  a  Pan-American  Union 
of  Socialist  states. 

M.  Litvlnov,  of  deceitful  smiles,  was  not 
the  first  commissar  of  the  Kremlin  to  come 
with  a  Soviet  bag  of  trickery  to  America. 
As  far  t>ack  as  15  years  In  the  American 
hemisphere  history  he  professed  to  know  so 
well — and  in  this  Instance  did  know  in  de- 
taU — ^the  President  had  a  dossier  of  Soviet 
duplicity,  not  only  in  Kurope  but  In  America. 
But  in  spite  of  pleas,  begging  him  to  give 
the  facts  to  tils  countrymen,  be  hid  th« 
truth  betiind  a  highly  organizud  Washington 
plethora  of  pro-CommuTilst  propagai»la. 
banquets,  and  festlvltlea  fa-  the  Soviet's 
agent  In  the  United  SUtes. 


Here — re«d  It  now  and  weep — In  the  mli- 
slng  chapter  of  facts  hidden  from  the  public 
In  1833 

In  1917,  when  the  Bo!shevlkl  wiyed  p<.-wpr 
and  more  than  a  bilhon  dollars'  worth  of 
American  property  and  assets  In  Russln  was 
j:tolen  by  the  Kremlin  all  the  .^me-lcsn 
republics,  at  the  request  of  President  W!'.- 
?Dn.  closed  the  old  Rtissian  Embassies  and 
consulates  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
rctrlme  of  Lrnln  and  Trotsky. 

The  Argentine,  however  had  a  vayt 
amount  of  war-boomed  surplus  wheat,  crrn, 
meat,  and  hides:  the  armistice  had  left  them 
facing  a  Tiatlonal  crisis.  The  first  Bol- 
shevik ag^Mt  to  be  sent  from  Morccw  to  tcvr 
America  as  a  "commercial  agent"  was  a  Com- 
munist-tralred  Japanese  named  Sen  Kat- 
s.ima.  He  shrewdly  saw  /irgentlna's  predica- 
ment. 

Moscow  hcd  a  storehotJse  of  geld  from  the 
plundered  Russian  Industries,  estates,  homes, 
and  churches,  and  needed  large  amounts  of 
food  Imports  until  Its  Communist  agricul- 
tural program  could  regiment  Russian  farms 
Into  a  slave-trade  monopoly  of  the  Soviet 
state.  Sen  Kataama  saw,  and  reported  to 
Moscow,  that  Argentina,  with  Its  urgent  need 
for  trade  and  with  its  largely  European  Im- 
migrant racial  stock,  was  the  most  likely 
nation  In  which  to  establish  a  Western 
Hemisphere  Communist  base.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, in  Washington,  was  a  man  with  whom 
the  Kr;mlln  could  make  no  deal. 

Explaining  its  predicament  to  the  United 
States  and  other  Pan-American  government*. 
Argentina  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  load 
its  food  surpluses  for  spot  gold  Into  Soviet- 
bound  ships.  They  also  permitted  Moscow 
to  send  a  "purchasing  agency"  to  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  Commiinist  who  followed  Sen  Kat- 
sama  from  Moscow  to  America,  with  Soviet 
gold,  was  named  Boris  Kraevaky.  Be  arrived 
in  Buenos  Aires  with  a  large  entourage  of 
"purchasing"  assistants  for  his  luyxizh  Am- 
torg  office.  Be  placed  big.  profitable  orders 
for  Argentine  resources,  paid  for  them  In 
gold,  and  worked  constantly  to  perauade  the 
Argentine  Government  to  recognise  the  So- 
viets. ofBcially,  and  open  Argentina's  quaran- 
tine to  a  Soviet  ambaasador. 

To  the  few  North  Americans  who  stvwlied 
him  in  Argentina,  Boris  Krsevsky  was  a  very 
smooth  operator,  immac^llate  In  the  garb  of 
Bond  Street,  ratiier  than  that  of  Moscow, 
and  spesklng  a  scholar's  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese. The  sole  ftoanclst  agent  of  the 
nch-by-plunder  Moscow  regime,  he  was  able 
to  weigh  his  susve  arguments  for  diplomatic 
recognition  and  Immunities  with  promises 
to  increase,  or  sly  threats  to  decrease,  his 
pxirdisses.  But  it  was  known  to  the  Argen- 
tine police  that  bis  orders,  early  in  1919. 
were  to  farce,  tn  CHie  final  and  "victorious 
conference,"  the  Argentine  recognition  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R..  "in  oniet  thM.%  we  may  proceed 
to  operate,  send  men  and  pars|>hemslis  back 
and  forth,  under  diplomatic  immimlties." 

The  Argentine  police  also  discovered  the 
fact  that  Kraevsky's  real  title  in  the  Kremlin 
was  not  BMrely  that  d  managing  director 
of  luyuzh  Amtorg.  Argentina,  but  "Soviet 
Commissar  tcx  South  America."  A  secret 
plan  for  creating  revolutions  In  South  Amer- 
ica was  obtained  by  a  wealthy  and  Influen- 
tial Argentinean  in  Paris.  Dated  in  Petro- 
grad.  March  5.  1910.  and  signed  by  Zinovieff. 
Lenin's  International  schemer,  this  docimient 
showed  that  the  Kremlin's  real  purpose,  be- 
hind Kraevsky's  poUte  negotiations  and 
promises  of  friendship,  was  to  organize  all 
the  scattered  revolutionary  groups  in  South 
America — and  each  country  had  its  own  na- 
tive revolutionists — Into  a  Moscow-con- 
trolled union  of  Communist  but  native  po- 
litical parties:  tliat  ttiese  Am«1can  revo- 
lutionists were  tton  to  be  Joined  to  the  So- 
cialists, radicals,  and  anarchists  of  England, 
France.  Italy.  Germany,  Spain,  and  other 
-Communist-lnfllUated    areas   of    the    world. 
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to  fonn  »  workl-wld«  OomnunUt  Intcrsk- 
MoQAl  which  wouM  dMtroy  oUwr  forms  of 
(OTtnuBcnt  and  other  «conooile  sftX»to*. 

MoaoQV't  projected  ■tcps  In  changing  Ar- 
genttna  and  other  American  Republics  Into 
Oommunlet  statea  were  det«Ued  In  a  docu< 
Bkent  o(  more  than  100  p««w.  but  these  are 
ttw  hi«h  UfhU: 

•  "We  confiscate  and  natlonallM  all  fac- 
tortaa.  industries,  prlrate  transportation  and 
eommuuicatton  systems,  banks,  land  estates. 
both  prlTate  and  thoee  belonging  to  the 
church;  aU  buUdlnga.  machinery,  property. 
sericulture,  dairy,  ll^eetock.  and  turn  th«m 
over  to  the  sUU.  We  aboUah  all  Inher- 
Itaaoaa.  AU  industrlea  will  be  under  the 
managemeiU  at  organlaed  wtx'kers.  and  taken 
from  the  cepltAllsU.  We  establish,  by  revo- 
lution, a  dictatorship  at  workers  Into  a 
world  unkA  of  Soviet  sodaUst  republics. 
with  a  capital  in  lioeoow. 
•■  The  Argentine  OoTernment  notified  Kraev- 
iky  th*t  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
teclme  would  never  be  granted  and  that  he 
tiTMt  hla  "luyuzh"  Amtorg  organisation  in 
Boenoe  Aires  would  be  deported  If  found 
engaging  in  any  noncommercial  actlvlttes. 
Kraevaky  began  traveling  frequently  to 
BraiU  and  Chile,  but  the  Argentineans  beat 
htm  to  thoee  goios  by  bastUy  negotlatlni;  a 
treaty  under  which  each  of  the  three  nations 
pledged  ItaeU  not  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
regime,  or  allow  a  Sorlet  Ambassador  to 
enter  the  country,  unless  all  three  neighbor- 
ing nations  did  so  jointly. 

Ths  record  of  Commissar  Kraevsky's  at- 
tempto  to  get  a  diplomatically  protected 
'  haae  for  the  Kretnlin's  program  in  Le  tin 
America  was  available  In  minute  chronologi- 
cal detail  to  Prealdent  Rooeevelt  in  1933.  'rbe 
Argentineans  not  <3nly  continued  to  quar- 
antine the  Communists,  diplomatically,  but 
ileiuCed  so  much  time  and  documentation 
to  a  campaign  against  recognizing  the  Soviet 
regime  anywhere  in  the  Americas  that  they 
won  the  lasting  hatred  of  all  Commumsts 
and  pro-Comnuinlsts  throughout  the  Moe- 
eow-domlnated  world.  Kraevsky's  purclvu- 
tag  and  political  strategies,  throughout 
Latin  America,  brought  him  no  diplomatic 
■mcinai  until  19M  when.  In  Mexico  City,  be 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Oen.  AlTsro 
Oteegon.  the  Mexican  Pre^dent.  which  was 
to  sell  Mritrans  into  a  Communist  and  tur- 
bulent era  very  costly  to  Mexico  and  the 
re. 

In  1934.  like  Argentina  in  1918. 
In  an  eeon<nnlc  depression,  caused  main- 
ly by  dishonest  Mexicans  in  high  government 
paeltl<Hia.  General  Obregon  needed  money 
to  beep  his  personal  military  clique  loyal 
to  him  and  in  national  power.  Calvin  Cool- 
tdge  found  good  reasons  not  to  subsidize 
|»tm  oat  of  the  United  Otatea  Treasury.  Fol- 
lowing the  transfsr  of  a  Move  amount  of  gold 
sad  gold  certtficatea  to  Obtegon  by  Kraevsky, 
•ad  aa  oAetaJ  Wmn  at  |H,000.000  worth  of 
gold  to  the  Mexican  aovemment.  Obregon 
Bcjioaneed  that  he  was  exchanging  Ambas- 
■adors  with  Moacow  and  welcoming  the 
U.  S.  8.  S.  "into  the  Brotherhood  of  Friendly 
latsrnational  Nations." 

With  a  great  fanfare  of  hands-acroas-the- 
•sa  goodwlU  to  a  'brother  aepubUc,"  Soviet 
Ambaasador  PetrovKky  arrived  in  Mexico 
City  with  W  "diplomatic*  attach«a— and  with 
the  gold  that  was  the  price  of  hoepltallty — 
•ad  opened  a  laviah  Sonet  Kmbaasy,  Boris 
Kraevsky.  well  praised  by  the  Kremlin  re- 
turaed  to  Buenos  Alree  and  his  "luyuzh" 
Amtorg  headquarters. 

Tt»»   Soviet   coop    in   Mexico.    Commisaar 
wrote  Kraevsky.  made  Mexico  "the 
vista  tor  the  future,  the  greatest 
for  International  expansi<m.  and 
of  possible  dlfletilties  for  the  United 
koo  Is   the   natural   connecting 
the  Communist  movement  In 
8oath  America.     Latin  America 
beeooie   the   China  ot   the   Far 
Itsadco    tlie    Canton    of    Latin 


Kraevsky.  maklnR  no  headway  with  t.^o 
Argentineans  for  a  South  American  emba.>sy. 
began  capitalizing  on  the  Increasing  trade 
Jealousies  of  the  ArgentlnM  with  their 
neighbors,  the  Uruguayans,  across  the  R: ) 
de  la  Plata.  Much  to  the  dism.iv  of  the 
Argentineans,  the  President  of  Urunuav.  on 
August  23,  1926.  announced  th.i*  M  >t.tr- 
vldeo  waa  extending  full  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  Moacow  and  that  a  Soviet  am- 
bassador was  on  his  way  to  Uruguay. 

To  Uruguay — quickly  to  becnn-.e  the 
Kremlin's  favorite  S<:)Uth  American  nati.  r., 
and  a«  blaUntly  praLsed  by  C<nnmunl.st.s  and 
fellow  travelers  as  Argentina  w;v5  smeared— 
Moscow  sent  Soviet  Ambassador  Alexjinder 
Mlnkln  and  a  group  of  47  "diplomatic  at- 
taches" Their  baggage  and  freight  p;us.«iPd 
Into  Uruguay  uninspected,  but  the  Ar^te:.- 
tlne  police  had  channels  for  aiscovering  that 
It  contained  a  comprehensive  file  of  Com- 
munist literature,  booklets,  sch-v  ".  primers, 
revolutionary  engravings,  a  high-speed  print- 
ing press,  a  portable  engraving  plan'  and  ".0 
radio  outfits — also  portable — powered  by 
gasoline-motored  generators. 

With  Montevideo  as  Its  southern  and  Mex- 
ico City  as  Its  northern  base,  the  Krem- 
lin now  increased  its  revoluti.nnary  r:im- 
paign  throughout  all  the  Latln-Am.erK-:iu 
Republics,  ready  to  pick  ofT  whichever  n.t- 
tlon  or  nations  It  found  weakest  — in  snlte 
of  the  Soviet's  pledge  to  both  the  M.-xunns 
and  the  Uruguayans  not  to  enga^'e  \u  any 
activities  affecting  the  Internal  aS.urs  cr 
inter- American  relations  of  their  hosts. 
Montevideo  became  the  Moscow  of  S<'Uth 
America,  visited  by  a  stream  of  Soviet 
revolutionists:  and  from  that  picturesque 
city  went  out  a  network  of  secret  workers, 
financed  by  Soviet  gold,  and  propaganda  in 
many  forins,  to  Brazil.  Argentina.  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colnmtaia.  and  Vene- 
zuela. 

Shrewdly  foreseeing  that  foreiszners  would 
not  be  allowed  permanently  to  operate  sub- 
versive and  propaganda  programs  in  Latm 
America,  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Monte- 
video combined  with  the  Soviet  Am.bassad'T 
In  Mexico  city  in  organizing  "student  t  -urs" 
to  Russia;  they  selected  and  subsidized  n;itive 
Latin  Americans — from  all  the  major  Latin- 
American  universities  and  labor  orttaniza- 
tloiis — for  education  In  Moscow.  Between 
1936  and  1930  many  thousands  of  y  ung 
natives  were  transported  to  the  U  S  S.  R  , 
trained  as  Communist  organizers  ■\nd  agenis, 
and  sent  back  to  their  native  communities 
to  become  secret  "citizen  worlcers  cf  the 
Communist  International."  These  native 
Communists  could  not  be  deported,  thoujih 
at  certain  times  they  hastily  went  into  exUe 
In  other  Latin-American  Republics,  and  es- 
pecially 111  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican-Soviet  BrotherhiTod  of 
Friendly  International  Nations  lasted  r,n:y 
8  years.  President  Calles,  after  the  death 
of  Obregon,  ordered  the  Soviet  Am.bassad  jr. 
on  January  23.  1930.  to  get  out  of  Mexico — 
within  48  hotirs.  Mexican  police  rounded  up 
tralnloads  of  foreign  Communists  and  de- 
ported them.  Soviet  flies  were  seized  and 
we  had  a  complete  record  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national's blueprints  for  the  conquest  not 
only  ol  Mexico  but  the  entire  hemisphere 
Mexican  railroad  riots,  university  revolts. 
and  strikes  In  the  mines,  utilities,  and  indus- 
tries were  proved  to  have  been  financed  out 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

With  only  one  diplomatic  base  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Kremlin,  m  .March  1930,  began 
stepping  up  Its  campaigns  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. Riots  and  armed  revolts  br^ke  ovit 
simultaneously  In  Peru  and  Chile  There 
was  a  wave  of  rioting  In  the  universities  of 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Ecuador,  Colombia  and 
Venezuela.  The  Western  Hemuphere  s  old- 
eet  university,  San  Marcos  of  Peru,  older 
than  Harvard,  was  closed  by  the  govern- 
ment: It  had  become  a  major  base  of  so- 
cialistic and  revolutionary  plots  and  propa- 
ganda,  financed   by   the   Soviet    Embassy    v.\ 


Montevideo.  By  January  1941.  th»  Argen- 
tine {xillce  were  defending  Bueros  Al.'es 
against  hurdes  of  suddenly  armed  workers 
and  .small  farmers  and  the  capital  was  only 
saved  by  a  hastily  formed  Legion  f  )r  Emer- 
gency of  Buenos  Aires  citizens.  Th  »y  raided 
Kruevslcy  3  commercial  headquar- era  an-l 
seized  hu*  records.  Kraevsky  fled  across  vhe 
ri'.er  to  Montevideo.  Argentina's  'resident 
Uriburo  canceled  luyuzh  Anrtorg's  /.rgentine 
charter,  distributed  copies  of  Kraevi  ky's  flies 
to  all  the  other  American   Republic-:. 

Revolution  almost  captured  Clille  and 
Peru,  martial  law  had  to  bo  esUb  Ished  In 
many  Latln-.Amerlcan  cities.  Vlo  ent  and 
costly  riots  damaged  native  as  well  ks  United 
Statos-owued  mines,  utilities,  and  ii  dustrles, 
Hundredii  of  Soviet  documents  we-e  Inter- 
cepted or  seized  by  antl-Commun  st  Intel- 
ligence agents  One,  dated  Moscow,  February 
5.  1932  signed  by  R.  TomasofT,  Mosc<'W  Secre- 
tf»ry  of  the  Communist  International.  Is 
here  sufficient : 

Tlie  examination  of  reports  f-om  our 
en. miss.irs  in  Latin  America  dulng  the 
kust  3  months  of  1931  leads  us  to  'leclde  to 
be^m  a  period  of  concentrated  revo  utlonary 
action.  The  lower  classes  of  Argent  na.  Bra- 
zil. Chile.  Peru,  and  Uruguay  are  ready  to 
fight  and  bring  down  the  established  govern- 
meiits  " 

In  Montevideo  President  Terra  vent  be- 
f  re  the  Uruguayan  congress,  obta  ned  spe- 
cial powers,  .seized  ^ns  and  am  nunition 
impi-rted  and  stored  by  the  Soviet  Emoassy 
preparatory  to  smuggling  Into  Argentina. 
He  imprisoned  many  Communis  agents. 
Claimang  that  Uruguay  by  Its  (ontlnued 
hospitality  to  the  Soviet  Ambass  idor  and 
luyuzh  Amtorg  had  created  International 
liabilities,  Argentina  recalled  its  Ar  ibassador 
from  Montevideo  and  closed  its  ports  to 
Uruguayans  and  their  commerce.  The  Bra- 
zilian Government,  tracing  a  plo:  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  federal  governmer  t  to  revo- 
lutionists exiled  In  Uruguay  and  organized 
by  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  Kraevsk  "s  agents, 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  Montevldei  and  set 
aside  an  off-shore  Island  as  a  prison  barracks 
for  I's  native  Communists. 

By  the  end  of  1932  Mexico,  though  without 
a  Soviet  embassy,  had  put  mar  y  of  the 
Tliird  International's  programs  Into  Its  na- 
tional laws — Including  the  Veraciuz  expro- 
priation decree  which  seized  Unl  ed  States 
and  British-owned  property  In  Mei'Clco.  The 
National  Revolutionary  Party  waj,  declared 
n  legal  Mexican  political  party,  and  Its  native 
Communist  leaders  promised  Moscow  a 
sweeping  control  over  Mexico  In  the  subse- 
quent elections.  The  Kremlin's  success, 
after  only  6  years  as  a  diplomatic  guest  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  In  Infiltrating  Commu- 
lusts  Into  labor  and  government  offices  and 
in  building  up  a  powerful  clique  In  the  Mex- 
ican legislature,  gave  Moscow  a  new  idea — 
the  use  of  ballots  rather  than  bullets.  The 
Kremlin  suddenly  changed  Its  American  pro- 
gram and  ordered  Its  agents  to  hold  revolts 
in  abeyance  throughout  the  hemisphere  until 
It  could  be  determined  whether  Mexico  and 
the  other  American  republics  might  not  be 
seized  by  ballots.  May  Day  1933,  for  the 
first  time  In  five  costly  years,  was  riot  free 
throughout  the  American  hemisphere. 
Stalin  s  agents  In  America,  beginning  May  19 
of  that  year,  were  directed  to  work  behind 
and  from  within,  specific  native  political  par- 
ties, all  of  them  financed  from  Montevideo, 
for  the  nomination  and  election  of  pro- 
Communists  f^r  all  future  electoral  offices 
and  important  government  positions. 

In  Mexico,  for  example,  the  Kremlin's 
clioice  of  a  candidate  for  the  Mexican  Presl- 
dentcy  was  Lazaro  Cardenas,  "The  Indian," 
and  three  now  powerful  native  Communists 
pledged  the  Kremlin  to  organize  his  elec- 
tion— through  the  new  legal  National  Revo- 
lutionary Party. 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  of  American 
history  that  a  South  American  ambassador  to 
Washington  was  tipped  off  to  the  fact  that 


President  Roosevelt,  In  office  barely  7  months, 
had  sent  a  personal  letter  to  the  Kremlin  In- 
viting Stalin  to  send  an  emissary  to  Wash- 
tn^on  for  confidential  talks  "to  end  abnor- 
mal relations  between  125.000.000  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  160.000,000  people 
of  Russia."  The  South  American  ambassa- 
dor gave  his  Information  to  other  Latin 
American  embassies  in  Washington  and  soon 
many  of  the  governments  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  were  dispatching  reports  to  Washing- 
ton, documenting  the  Soviet  danger  to  Amer- 
ica. Its  record  of  consistent  double-dealing 
and   intrigue. 

"A  very  great  misfortune  for  both  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  people  of  Pan  America." 
one  wise  Latin  American  statesman  wrote,  to 
a  personal  as  well  as  official  friend  In  the  old 
State  Department,  "will  be  the  certain  and 
Irrevocable  result  of  a  diplomatic  recognition 
by  the  great  United  States  of  North  America, 
the  rightful  moral  and  as  well  as  economic 
leader  of  Pan  America,  of  the  Soviet  regime. 
Its  criminal  masters  and  agents. 

More  than  100  Latin- American  patriots 
rushed  long  letters  and  evidence  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  House,  urging 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  stand 
firm  with  them  In  an  adamant  bloc  against 
the  Kremlin,  Its  ambassadors,  and  agents. 
But  these  documents  of  October  1983  were 
hastily  stamped  "Top  Secret"  and  kept  from 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  United  States  Congress. 

Space,  in  this  review  of  a  tragic  error  In 
American  leadership,  is  too  limited  for  quot- 
ing details  of  the  Washington  record  of  No- 
vember 1933  but  researchers  will  find  that 
the  pro-Communist  officials  of  Washington 
used  the  Identical  propaganda  for  softening 
up  United  States  citizens  to  the  reception 
of  the  Kremlin's  agents  that  had  been  used 
to  fool  the  people  of  Mexico  in  1924,  and 
the  people  of  Uruguay  In  1926:  great  eco- 
nomic benefits  would  result  from  welcoming 
a  Soviet  Ambarisador  to  the  United  States, 
Stalin  was  said  to  have  promised  a  billion 
dollars  In  new  Soviet-United  States  trade. 

Many  well-informed  citizens  thought 
otherwise  and  said  so,  but  their  warnings 
were  smothered  by  a  wave  of  bureaucratic 
counterpubllclty.  The  American  Legion's 
resolution  opposing  the  recognition  of  the 
Kremlin  was  challenged  by  the  President 
as  a  philosophy  of  Tories  and  doubtlug 
Thomases.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  warning  that  we  shouldn't,  and 
couldn't,  do  legitimate  business  with  a  re- 
gime under  which  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  perpetual  state  slaves,  was  buried 
under  the  publicity  campaigns  of  radical 
labor  leaders.  pro-Communist  agitators,  of 
already  Communist-infiltrated  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  greatest  concentrations  of  fac- 
tual Information,  wise  analyses,  police  rec- 
ords, and  military  intelligence  ever  to  pile 
up  spontaneously  on  one  subject  in  Wash- 
ington, all  documenting  the  liabilities  of 
dealing  with  the  Kremlin,  had  no  effect  on 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  had  appointed 
Henry  Morgenthau  and  Ekian  Acheeon.  both 
proteges  of  Felix  Frankfurter,  to  study  trade 
opportunities  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
the  United  States,  and  he  praised  their  re- 
port of  the  benefits  to  come  to  all  United 
States  citizens  from  Soviet  friendship.  The 
President  though  acting  as  his  own  Secretary 
of  State — he  had  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  the  members  of  the  American  For- 
eign Service  and  against  the  permanent  offl- 
clals  of  the  Department  of  State — had  Cor- 
dell  Hull  and  WlUiam  Bullitt  busily  at  work 
with  the  Communist  agents  In  a  building  in 
Washington  to  which  the  American  press 
could  gain  no  access. 

On  November  16,  10  minutes  before  mid- 
night, while  most  good  Americans  slept,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  raised  the 
16-year  quarantine  against  the  dtaeaae  of 
communism,  which  four  other  Presidents 
had  preserved,  and  signed  the  treaties  of 
his  own  dictation  with  the  Union  of  Soviet 


Socialist  Republics;  agreed  to  accept  Stalin's 
Ambassador,  A.  A.  Ttoyanovsky,  his  attachte, 
and  consuls  with  full  diplomatic  immuni- 
ties; and  appointed  William  Bullitt  the 
United  States  Ambassadix'  to  Moacow.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  f;ilt  accompli  over  which  the 
Kremlin's  Lltvinov  could  smile  satanically, 
as  he  drank  his  vodka  toast  in  the  White 
House. 

"A  courageous  leader."  Stalin  was  to  ac- 
claim Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  celebrating 
Kremlin,  while  the  American  President's 
health  was  copiously  drunk  In  Moscow. 

But  there  was  no  jubilation  among  the 
statesmen  and  Informed  citizens  of  Latin 
America.  Many  of  them  had  seen  evidence 
In  Surope  that  Stalin  and  his  Soviet  regime 
were  already  In  trouble,  threatened  increas- 
ingly by  two  other  rising  tides  of  European 
power,  nazlsm  and  fascism.  Recognition  by 
the  United  States.  In  November  19S3,  was 
just  what  Stalin  urgently  needed  to  preserve 
his  hold  over  the  Russian  people  and  expand 
his  International  prestige  and  power. 

The  Soviet  government,  the  White  House 
publicity  emphasized,  had  promised  to  re- 
frain from  engaging  In  any  political,  propa- 
ganda, or  subversive  activities.  "The  con- 
versations which  were  successfully  con- 
cluded," President  Rooeevelt  said,  "between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  were  moti- 
vated by  the  desire  of  both  countries  for 
peace  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
peaceful  purpose  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  Kremlin,  Secretary  Hull  promised  the 
governments  of  the  other  American  repub- 
lics, at  the  1933  Pan-American  Conference, 
agreed  to  refrain  from  any  act  "overt,  liable 
In  any  way  whatsoevo'  to  injure  the  tran- 
quillity, prosperity,  order,  or  security  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agitation  or  propaganda  having  as  an 
aim  the  violation  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  political  or  social  order  of  the 
United  Statea." 

This  pledge,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  promised  the  Latin  American 
statesmen,  also  covered  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  all  the  other  American  republics. 
Did  President  Roosevelt — in  spite  of  the 
contrary  evidence — really  believe  that 
Stalin.  Lltvinov,  the  Kremlin,  and  a  Soviet 
ambasaador  would  abide  by  such  an  agree- 
ment? The  people  of  the  United  Statra  can 
join  the  statesmen  of  Latin  America,  now. 
In  skeptical  wonder.  A  promise  of  the 
Kremlin  had  never  been  kept  on  any  occa- 
sion beneficial  to  others,  prior  to  1933. 

History,  In  time,  may  disclose  what  secrot 
Ingredients  were  hidden  In  the  Lltvlnov- 
Roosevelt  deal;  they  have  not  yet  been  di- 
vulged In  any  New  Deal  memoirs.  The  So- 
viet pledges  were  not  1  year  old  when 
Stalin's  agents,  working  out  of  the  Soviet 
embassy  in  Washington,  engineered  the 
"election"  and  inauguration  of  Cardenas  as 
President  of  Mexico,  and  proceeded  to  use 
"the  Mexican  Indian,"  as  they  had  planned 
in  early  1933.  as  a  legal  front  for  oommunlz- 
Ing  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  There  Is  much 
evidence  to  sustain  the  belief  that  the  So- 
viet's coup  was  materially  aided  by  pro- 
communists  In  President  Roosevelt's  Wash- 
ington entourage. 

The  Soviet  pledge  of  1933  was  less  than 
2  yean  old  when  the  key  Communists  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  stimmoned  to 
Moscow  and  given  the  Comintern's  new  plan 
for  America:  "a  temporary  alliance  with 
moderates,  democrats,  and  liberals,  in  order 
to  bore  from  within  and  be  strong  enough 
to  control,  as  we  did  In  Mexico,  all  future 
elections."  A  copy  of  a  secret  report  of  this 
Moscow  conference,  the  Seventh  Communist 
International  Congresa.  was  obtained  by  a 
Latin  American  government  and  rushed  to 
Washington  in  the  hope  we  would  cancel 
our  hoaidtaUty  to  the  Kremlin's  agents.  It 
was  signed  by  Secretary  General  Dlmltroff. 

The  supposedly  secret  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist  congress   had   agreed  on   six   tech- 


niques for  Its  Western  Hemisphere  agents: 
(1)  a  campaign  for  "greater  democratic 
rlghU"  from  each  American  government: 
(21  the  creation  of  a  Paia-Amerlcan  bloc  of 
nations  "oppKwed  to  nazlsm  arid  fascism  and 
their  ideologies";  (3)  the  labeling  ol  "all 
prominent  InduEtrlallsts  and  property  own- 
ers as  fascists  or  fascist  sympathizsers",  (4) 
the  uniting  of  all  voters  into  worko',  farmer, 
and  profesaional  unions,  with  political  and 
economic  objectives,  which  are  to  be  obtained 
when  the  proper  time  arrives  by  means  of 
general  strikes":  (5)  the  organization  of 
"political  partiea  from  these  elemenu  so  aa 
to  obtain  In  coming  elections  control  over 
government  departments  and  governments; 
the  Initiation  of  a  'People's  Front  Oovem- 
ment'  as  a  step  in  transition  to  the  Soviet 
form  of  government":  (6)  by  a  "coalition  of 
such  new  'People's  Front  Oovernments' 
against  the  United  States  (and  all  other  iwu- 
Oommuniat  countries)  to  bring  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere  under  Soviet  control." 

The  recxn-d  shows  that  Cordell  HiiU.  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  authentic  document  dls- 
cloaing  the  Soviet's  continuing  duplicity, 
sent  a  note  of  protest  to  Moacow,  but  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  could  not  be  i>enuaded  to 
witiidraw  his  diplomatic  recognition.  He  be- 
gan. Instead,  the  "reorganlaatlon"  of  the 
State  Department  In  Waahlngton  and  the 
dispatching  to  far.  isolated  posts  of  its  anti- 
Communist  career  offlcers. 

In  Decesmber  1885,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Uruguay,  after  conferences  with  Its 
South  American  neighbors — and  after  wait- 
ing in  vain  for  the  United  SUtea  to  join  Ita 
decision — summarily  canceled  diplomatic 
recognition  and  ordered  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  leave  Montevideo  within  34  hours. 
Uruguay  charged  the  Soviet  Ambasaador 
MinUn  and  Boris  Kraevsky  with  financing 
and  manipulating,  in  spite  of  its  promises. 
antigDvemment  Communist  political  cam- 
I>algns  in  Brazil,  Argentina.  Chile.  Peru.  Bo- 
livia. Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  as  well  aa  In 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  The  Uruguayan  po- 
lice seized  the  luyuzh  Amtorg  Montevideo 
files  and  obtained  Moscow's  c<Hnplete  reccn-d 
of  South  American  propaganda  and  activi- 
ties, as  well  ax  duplicate  records  of  Central 
and  North  American  plans,  sent  to  Kraevsky 
from  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Waahlngton. 

Again  evidence  was  given  President  Rooee- 
velt of  the  Soviet  program,  dictated  from 
Moscow  by  the  same  Stalin  that  Rooeevelt, 
In  1933,  thought  he  could  do  business  with. 
This  disclosed  among  other  things  that  &ta- 
Un's  agent  for  the  sovletlzation  of  Mexico. 
Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  was  Con- 
stantine  Oumansky.  who  hikd  accompanied 
Lltvinov  to  Washington  and  partaken  of 
White  House  festivities  In  1933. 

Tne  Soviet  Ambaasador  to  Uruguay, 
Minkin,  went  back  to  Moscow.  Boris 
Kraevsky  stoj^ied  off  In  the  United  Statea. 
under  a  diplomatic  passport  arranged  for 
him  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Washing- 
ton. He  was  to  master-mind  the  expansion 
of  the  Kremlin's  Amtorg  Trading  Co.  head- 
quarters In  Mew  York  City — the  agency 
which  was  to  be  used  by  Moacow  for  spying 
out  ova  most  valuable  defense  secrets,  in- 
cluding the  atomic  bomb. 

There  was  no  longer  a  Soviet  ambassador 
anywhere  In  Latin  America.  But  Stalin 
could  still  gloat:  he  had  the  diplomatic  base 
he  most  wanted  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere— ^Washington.  And  out  of  that  So- 
viet Embassy  and  its  consulates  a  horde  of 
secret  agents,  protected  by  diplomatic  pass- 
ports, could  roam  and  plot  throughout  the 
Americas,  assisted,  as  tht  record  shows,  by 
powerful  pro-Communists  tn  the  Washing- 
ton Federal  Government.  To  the  list  of 
Stalin's  very  good  friends  In  Washington 
could  now  be  added  a  former  impoverished 
Mew  York  aodal  wcvker,  Harry  Hopkins. 

Thus,  qulto  unrealized  by  the  ^ood  people 
of  the  United  States,  our  great  Nation,  one* 
respected  by  all  our  neighbors  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  lost  Its  pblloeophlcal  and  moral 
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1— <kirililp  ot  Hui  Amuica.  We  no  longer 
atood.  In  LaUn-Amerlcan  eyes,  Mtride  43 
Btat«a  u  tbe  great,  reapected  coloeius  of 
the  nortb.  We  became.  Instead.  El  loco 
rloo  del  norte — tbc  rtcb  fool  of  the  north. 

The  Rooaevclt -Stalin  deal,  of  November. 
1933.  baa  been  ao  coctly  to  u>.  as  a  Nation 
and  aa  a  bemlapbere.  that  the  full  appraisal 
of  cur  loaaes  and  lUbUittes  vUl  not  be  known 
for  seTcral  generations.  The  Kremlin's  gains 
within  the  United  States  and  communism's 
coat  to  us  IS  only  now.  in  19S1 — after  18  years 
ot  Buflcrlnf  a  Soviet  Embassy  In  our  Capital. 
and  Its  agents  to  roam  the  States — coming  to 
public  coaactouaness. 

It  has  truly  been  a  costly  era  of  mysterious 
ftjMWlablp  for  an  appeasement  of  the  devil, 
of  ua-American  cooipromlaes  with  deceit  and 
pagan  tdaologiea.  Some  of  Its  protagonists 
•ra  wyw  dead,  their  gravea  momuments  to 
our  ptaatnt  predtcainent.  but  others,  again 
myatertously.  have  been  allowed  to  step  Into 
tlMtr  strategic  places. 

A  coioasus  of  the  north  no  longer  sits  in 
tba  well-earned  place  of  honor  at  Pan- 
AnMTlcan  eonfereiKxa.  We  have  exchanged 
our  ODce  unchallenged  prestige  for  a  mesa  of 
BUspletODs.  With  one  side  of  their  mouths, 
oar  polltlcos  and  State  Department  manipu- 
lators bad  preached  a  beautlftd.  new  good 
natghbor  western  hemisphere  pc^icy — but 
out  of  the  otho'  side  they  welcomed  Stalin's 
Aatatle  and  European  agenta  Into  the  nelgh- 
boriiood.  Our  Latin-American  policy  since 
ins  has  been  In  fact  no  honestly  founded 
program  of  sincere  hemisphere  statesman - 
ahip.  but  merely  another  ease  of  Washing- 
ton double  talk.  The  meeting  of  Inter- 
AlMSliisii  foreign  mlnlstars.  in  Washington 
tfurttig  March  and  A^all  1961.  found  United 
8tat«a  and  Latin  America  far  apart  on  big 
,  aa  our  newspaper  headlines  too  briefly 
The  statesmen  of 'our  hemisphere 
neighbor  republics  listened  politely  to  Presl- 
dmt  Truman,  now  mired  in  a  fiasco  of 
flovtat  International  intrigue,  read  a  speech 
bMdlag  our  neighbors  gird  against  a  Red 
by  SoTiet  Buasla  at  the  Western  Heml- 
t.  nstened  to  us  teUicg  them — at  this 
lata  data — that  the  aggressive  expansion  of 
flovlat  power  threatens  the  whole  world. 

llkey  listened,  too.  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Achcaon.  warn  them,  now  In 
1961.  that  "this  freedom  of  ours  is  fsced 
with  a  mortal  threat.  The  small  group  of 
man  who  rule  the  Soviet  Union  and  pull 
tlM  strings  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  have  a  doctrine  which  is  opposed 
to  freedom  *  *  *.  There  ts  no  free  na- 
tion anywhere,  large  or  small,  whose  free- 
dom la  secure." 

TlM  statesmen  of  our  neighbor  republica 
have  very  long  memories,  and  massive  dos- 
alers.  Acheaon:  their  files  on  him  go  far 
back,  complete  with  enlightening  details,  to 
the  year  1933.  the  fateful  year  when  they 
triad  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  ahead.  Is  It 
Btrange  that  the  Latin-American  statesmen, 
la  WaabiBgton  during  April  1951.  looked  real- 
latleaUy  at  tha  busy  Soviet  embassy's  blood- 
red  Sag.  fijrtng  over  Sixteenth  Street  Just  a 
few  paeaa  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Stat*  Department,  and  felt  exasperated  to 
be  told.  Ilki*  children  with  short  memories, 
that  tha  Soviet's  ptlan  was  a  new  lmp>erlal- 
lam  or  that  lu  instruments  are  a  formld- 
•bto  machine  <rf  erar  and  the  International 
Ooaamunlat  movement:  to  be  told  these  long 
•vldant  facts  by  the  man  who  had  worked 
alftat  and  day.  in  1933.  to  give  the  Sovleu 
thair  major  baae  in  America — who  had  cele> 
kntad  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Third 
latavaatkmal  and  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
Milttl's  aaprema  dictatorship  of  the  Kremlin, 
ta  m  WUta  House  party  honoring  Stalin's 
f.  UtTlnov.  on  November  7.  1983? 
proteeol  of  diplomacy  requires  soft 
tDBVando  rathar  than  excorlatkm. 
%%  proiagonisu  o(  a  Pan  American 
adamantly  blocking  Soviet  expansion. 


and  cooperatively  quaranimui^  :  .^  unibiu':- 
sadors.  consuls,  and  other  aKe::t.s  fr  un  'he 
society  of  honest.  God-worshipir.i:  m.iUKiiid, 
the  statesmen  of  the  rest  of  the  heini^phere 
replied  to  our  Secretary  of  State  with  stoical 
restraint. 

At  a  time  when  the  threat  jf  a  third 
world  conflict  is  knfx:lcing  at  out  doors.  Bra- 
rll's  Foreign  Minister  J.-^o  Neves  de  F  •ntoura 
suegested,  the  first  thlna  we  must  dn  is  ro 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past  dec- 
ade •  •  •  We  are  undoubtedly  faced 
with  a  denial  of  the  idea  of  na'ioD,  ju.st  as 
calef?oric  as  the  denial  of  G'd  There  ex- 
ists an  ostenslve  philosophy  which.  It  it  came 
to  pass,  would  consecrate  as  a  hero  Ephi- 
altes.  the  Spartan  traitor  convicted  of  crime 
against  his  mother  country,  having  delivered 
to  the  Persians  the  very  lives  of  those  who 
stood  in  defense  of  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

It  was  not  the  Washington  Monument,  or 
the  remodeled  White  House,  or  the  Capitol. 
or  the  modernistic  Department  of  State  edi- 
fice which  the  Latin-American  statesmen 
concentrated  on  photographing  dvinr.^  their 
sightseeing  tours  of  our  Nation's  capital  It 
was  the  big  Soviet  embassy,  behind  Us  iron 
fence,  with  Its  big  red  bolshevik  flag  stamina; 
the  Washington  skyline. 

Inside  that  massive,  ugly  building,  of 
vaults,  dungeons,  and  short-wave  radio  code 
Instruments,  there  is  the  complete  record  of 
Soviet  duplicity  in  and  cost  to  Amenta.  If 
a  building  could  scream  we  would,  befor  Us 
too  late,  know  the  whole  story. 


Ehcoarafc   Revolutioii   Behind   the   Iron 
Cartain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  KERGTEN  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  6.  Senator  P.at  Mc- 
Carran  made  an  excellent  speech  in  the 
Senate  strongly  urging  the  institution  of 
a  United  States  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Communi.st 
regime  and  its  satellites.  Senator  Mc- 
Carran's  speech  appears  on  page  9486  of 
the  Congressional  Record  for  that  day. 

I  have  heretofore  introduced  several 
resolutions  for  the  same  purpo.se.  which 
resolutions  appear  in  the  Congression\l 
RicoRD  of  July  3,  1951.  Each  of  the 
resolutions  which  I  introduced  i.s  directed 
to  the  peoples  of  the  various  countries 
now  enslaved  by  communism  including 
the  Russian  and  non- Russian  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Frank  Rockwell  Barnett.  a.ssi.stant 
professor  of  English  and  history  at 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville  Ind  .  has 
prepared  a  detailed  program  whereby 
America  can  assist  these  enslaved  peo- 
ple to  overthrow  their  tyrant.s. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr  Barnett 
served  in  Germany  as  a  Russian  inter- 
preter for  the  military  government  sec- 
tion of  the  Sixty-ninth  Infantry  Division, 
the  first  unit  of  the  western  allies  to  make 
contact  with  the  Red  army  at  the  Elbe 
River.  Following  VE-day  he  worked  with 
Red  Army  repatriation  ofUcers  in  the 
mass  exchange  of  Soriet  displaced  per- 
sons for  American  and  British  airmen 


liberated  from  German  prison  camps  by 
the  Russians. 

Transferred  to  Berlin  in  the  fall  of 
1945.  he  was  discharged  from  the  Army 
so  that  he  could  accept  a  civilian  job 
with  the  War  Department  as  a  public 
relations  official  on  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay's 
military  government  staff.  From  Jan- 
uary to  August  of  1946  he  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  Allied  Control  Council  in 
Berlin,  prepared  background  material  on 
political  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
German  problem  for  the  world  press,  and 
escorted  British  and  American  corre- 
spondents into  the  Soviet  zone  of  Ger- 
many. 

From  1947  to  1949  he  studied  in  Eng- 
land under  a  Rhodes  scholarship.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
revisit  Germany  and  Berlin  during  the 
Ru.ssian  blockade  and  the  airlift,  to  at- 
tend a  6  weeks'  seminar  on  the  postwar 
problems  of  E^irope  at  the  University  of 
Zurich,  and  to  talk  with  many  of  the  ex- 
iles from  the  iron-curtain  countries  who 
were  crowding  into  London. 

He  has  been  teaching  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege for  2  years  and  is  now  on  leave  of 
absence  in  an  effort  to  win  support  for 
the  plan  outlined  in  this  paper. 

The  program  of  Mr.  Barnett  follows: 

Cold  Wab,  Atomic  War,  ok  Legion  or 
Liberation? 

(By  Frank  Rockwell  Barnett) 

A  PHOPOSAl   FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LEGION 
OF    LIBERATION 

Throughout  the  Soviet  Empire,  there  burns 
an  Implacable  hatred  for  Communist  tyr- 
anny America  can  arm  that  hatred  and 
give   It   purposeful  direction. 

Everywhere  behind  the  iron  curtain,  sus- 
picion and  fear  are  cracking  the  Communist 
system.  Uncompromising  psychological  war- 
fare can  make  those  tensions  intolerable 
and  widen  the  gulfs  between  Red  army  and 
secret  police,  commissar  and  peasant,  be- 
liever  and   atheist,    bureaucrat   and   worker. 

America  can  organize  the  exiles  from  the 
slave  world,  send  Uiem  back  aa  liberators  of 
their  own  people,  and  so  save  the  world  from 
global,   atomic   war. 

The  formation  of  a  legion  of  antl-Commu- 
nlst  exile  peoples  Is  vital  to  our  campaign 
to  protect  America  and  our  European  allies 
from  Soviet  aggression  and  to  combat,  on  Its 
own  grounds  and  with  its  own  weapons,  the 
political  and  military  machine  of  Interna- 
tional Communism.  A  strong  Let,  on  of  Lib- 
eration would  fulfill  four  major  purposes: 

1.  To  defend  Western  Europe  without 
commlttlnt;  too  much  American  military 
strength  to  one  hemisphere  and  without 
rebuilding  the  German  army  to  a  danger- 
ous level  of  power. 

2  To  serve  as  a  concrete  symbol  of  free- 
dom which  win — 

lai  encourage  anti-Communist  under- 
grounds everywhere  behind  the  iron  curtain; 

(b)  act  as  a  ixilltlcal  magnet  that  will 
attract  such  dissident  elements  In  the  Soviet 
Empire  as  Red  Army  troops  stationed  In  Ger- 
many and  Eastern  Europe,  scientists,  busi- 
nessmen, peasant  leaders,  technicians.  anti- 
Russian  military,  political  and  religious  lead- 
ers In  the  satellite  nations. 

3  To  counteract  the  anti-American  propa- 
ganda cf  the  S<:>viets  by  guaranteeing  to  the 
enslaved  masses  of  the  Communist  world 
thHt  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
de.>>troy  and  occupy  their  countries,  but  to 
help  them  win  freedom. 

4  To  furnish  the  disciplined  leadership. 
organization,  and  weapons  which  a  people's 
revolution  in  the  twentieth  century  zniist 
have  in  order  to  succeed. 
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ASSXnOTIONS 

Democracy  cannot  do  business  with  men 
whose  fundamental  beliefs  on  morals  and 
politics  are  irreconcilable  with  our  own.  Dic- 
tators always  break  contracts  when  default- 
ing is  to  their  advantage. 

It  Is  both  immoral  and  impractical  to 
negctiate  with  our  real  enemies.  Communist 
governments,  while  we  ready  ourselves  to  um 
atomic  bombs  against  potential  friends,  the 
enslaved  peoples  in  the  Soviet  orbit. 

Atomic  warfare  may  unify  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples behind  their  leadership,  Just  as  Pearl 
Harbor  unified  a  seriously  divided  America. 
To  defeat  Soviet  Russia  in  total  war  and  to 
garrison  and  feed  an  impoverished  world, 
America  might  >>ecome  so  socialized  and 
militarized  that  she  would  fall  to  maintain 
her  own   tradition   of   freedom. 

America  can  avert  a  global,  atomic  war 
only  by  actively  encouraging  millions  of  po- 
tential allies  to  fight  and  win  their  war  of 
Independence 

PSOPACANDA    IS    NOT    ENOUGH 

We  must  plan,  organize,  and  finance  the 
liberation  of  enslaved  p)eoplea.  Anti-Com- 
munists In  the  Soviet  empire  are  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  for  freedom  If  they  have  out- 
side help  and  some  chance  of  success.  But 
they  need  submachine  guns  as  well  as  slo- 
gans, an  1  an  unequivocal  promise  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  turn  her  back  on  their  struggle 
to  regain  their  land,  their  national  culture, 
their  free<kui.  and  their  God. 

FACTS 

1.  There  Is  potential  resistance  to  the 
Communist  regime  everywhere  behind  the 
iron  curtain. 

Between  1919  and  1939  there  were  30  siz- 
able revolts,  rebellions  and  plots  against  the 
Kremlin  dlctatorahip. 

At  least  12.000.000  Soviet  cittiena  are  in 
Communist  prison  camps.  Ifoet  of  those 
people  have  been  acctued  of  i>olltical  crimes. 

In  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  it  Is  necessary  for  the  re- 
gime to  employ  2,000.000  sectirlty  police,  in- 
cluding special  agents  to  watch  the  aecret 
police. 

In  Hungary,  CsechoslovaJtla,  and  Poland, 
•8  weU  as  in  Russia,  frequent  purges  of  the 
highest  rank?  of  the  p>arty,  the  army,  and  the 
bureaucracy  are  necessary  to  prevent  treason. 

Undeclared  civil  war  between  peasant  and 
commissar  rages  continuously  in  the  Ukraine, 
Russia's  richeit  province.  Today.  In  spite 
of  the  secret  police  and  the  Red  army,  the 
Ukrainian  insiirgent  army  (UFA)  keeps  alive 
the  resistance  movement. 

There  are  other  underground  groups  In 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  directed  and  financed  by  anti- 
Communists  In  exile.  The  framework  of 
revolution  already  exists. 

2.  The  Germans,  in  1941,  almost  overthrew 
the  unpoptilar  Soviet  government  by  prom- 
ising freedom  to  oppressed  nationalities. 

At  least  3,000.000  Red  army  troops  sur- 
rendered to  the  Germans  in  the  first  8 
months  of  the  war,  and  a  Russlas  general, 
Vlasov,  led  three  divisions  against  Stalin. 

Three  hundred  thotisand  Ukranlan  na- 
tionalists fought  against  the  Kremlin. 

Only  Nazi  atrocities  enabled  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  regain  temporarily  the  loyalty 
of  the  Soviet  i)eoples. 

3.  The  Red  army  Itself  Is  unreliable. 

At  least  75,000  officers  and  men  have  al- 
ready deserted  to  the  West — with  little  or 
no  encouragement. 

Red  army  Ideology  was  corrupted  by  Its 
contact  with  the  Hixurles  of  Europe.  To 
check  desertions,  Communists  have  ordered 
Russian  soldiers  on  occupation  duty  In  Ger- 
many behind  barbed  wire  and  returned  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R..  as  hostages,  the  families  of 
occupation  personnel. 

Communist  leaders  do  not  trust  Red  army 
ofllcers.  The  high  command  of  the  army 
it  frequently  purged  or  reshuffled.    Military 


heroes  disappear  Into  the  shadows  when 
they  grow  too  {xtpular  with  the  Russian 
people. 

A  police  state  can  never  answer  the  ques- 
tion. "Who  will  guard  the  guard?"  Mutual 
fear  and  distrust  between  political  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  and  the  hatred  of  Red  army 
c  Jeers  for  the  poUce  spies  of  the  MVD  are 
corroding  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  just  as 
the  rivalry  between  the  German  Wehrmacht 
and  Hitler's  SS  helped  to  disintegrate  Naai 
power. 

PBOPOSALa 

1  Recruit  a  Legion  of  Liberation  of  ap- 
proximately 10  regiments  from  among  the 
Ukrainian  partisans.  Red  army  rebels,  vet- 
erans of  Gen»al  Anders'  Polish  Army  Corps. 
Baltic  and  Balkan  nationalists,  and  other 
antl-Communlst  refiigees  who  are  already  on 
this  side  of  the  irrn  curtain.  Find  suitable 
Johs  with  the  legion  for  thousands  of  Czech 
and  Polish  airmen  who  flew  with  the  RAP 
against  Hitler  and  would  like  to  fly  with  the 
legion  acalnst  Stalin. 

2.  Train  the  legion  In  north  Africa,  Europe, 
or  the  Middle  East  and  station  It  In  the 
American  sone  of  Germany  as  part  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower's  Western  European  defense 
forces. 

Insofar  as  practicable,  combat  units  of  the 
legion  should  be  comprised  of  separate  na- 
tionality groups  fighting  under  their  own 
flags. 

3.  Invite  antl-Commiuilst  Red  army  offl- 
cers  and  men  stationed  in  Eastern  Europe 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  legion  In 
ranks  commensura'ie  with  their  abilities  and 
present  grad^. 

(Do  not  bribe  these  men  with  promises 
of  American  cltlaenshlp.  Guarantee  them 
full  dtiaenshlp  In  their  own  countries  when 
the  poUoe  states  have  been  abolished.) 

4.  Vest  policy-making  decisions.  Intelli- 
gence, supply,  and  strategic  command  func- 
tions In  United  States  (or  U.  N.)  offlcers.  but 
leave  c<nnmand  of  guerrilla  armies  In  the 
field  to  offlcers  who  understand  the  peychol* 
ogy  of  their  own  peoples. 

6.  Use  part  of  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
If  total  war  Is  forced  upon  tis,  to  parachute 
the  legion  Into  the  satellite  nations,  the 
Ukraine  and  the  vast  reaches  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, where  poor  lines  of  communication  will 
make  it  dllBeult  for  the  Communists  to  bring 
Immediate  force  to  bear  against  the  guerrilla 
armies  organised  by  those  units. 

8.  Maintain  the  Legion  of  Llboatlon  with 
an  airlift  while  It  seeks  relnlorcements  from 
the  sympathetic  peasantry  of  Its  homeland, 
subverts  the  reluctant  armies  of  satellite 
dlcUtors.  and  liberates  the  mlUlons  of  po- 
litical iniKiners  In  the  concentration  camps. 

The  legion  will  ^>e  a  rallying  point  where 
antl-Oonununlst  Red  army  units  can  reform 
for  civil  war  against  the  commissars  and  the 
secret  police. 

The  legion  will  fximlsh  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  the  already  existing  undergrounds. 
II  will  arouse  all  expressed  peoples  by 
speaUng  to  them  In  their  own  langvutge,  as- 
suring them  that  the  legion  stands  for  lib- 
eration, not  conquest. 

7.  Institute  positive  inteUigoice  opera- 
tions to  prevent  the  InlUtratton  of  the  legion 
by  Communist  agents.  All-out  intelllgenee 
Is  leas  expensive  than  all-out  atomic  war. 
America,  with  her  "melUng  pot"  society,  has 
the  human  resources  to  do  the  Job. 

8.  Wlthdrsw  reoognltlon  from  outlaw  gor- 
emmenta  which  do  not  rule  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Publicly  proclaim  that 
the  principles  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  are  unlverHOly  valid.  Do 
not  apologlxe  for  the  violation  of  the  "sover- 
elgnty"  ot  international  kidnapers. 

•.  Explore  the  posslbiUty  of  establishing  a 
temporary  asylum  In  north  Africa  for  the 
families  of  men  who  volunteer  for  the  legion 
and  for  all  antl-Communlst  refugees  who 


are  not  of  military  age.  These  people  will 
eventually  be  repatriated  to  their  liberated 
homelands,  but.  In  the  meantime,  they.  too. 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
freedom — on  farms,  on  American  air  base* 
in  Africa  and  the  Middle  Kast.  perhaps  in 
factories  producing  small  arms  for  g-jerrlUa 
armies. 

10.  Employ  full-scale  psychological  war- 
fare to  prepare  the  way  for  liberation  by  the 
legion.  Guarantee  self-determination  and 
tlie  basic  human  freedoms  to  all  cf  the 
oppressed  majorities  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. Do  not  unify  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
by  talking  •'unconditional  furTendcr"  and 
"collective  guilt  ■  Separate  the  people  from 
the  Communist  Party  and  distinguish  be- 
tween nominal  adherents  to  the  party  and 
the  Politburo.  Do  not  abandon  the  anil- 
Communlst  majority  by  discussing  "spheres 
of  Infhjence"'  with  their  totalitarian  rulers. 

SNSWXSS   TO    OSJXCTIONS 

1.  That  we  ought  not  provoke  the  Rus- 
sians. 

We  bane  already  provoked  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  our 
stand  in  Korea.  To  form  a  legion  is  an- 
other "calculated  risk"  well  worth  taking. 
It  is  a  less  dangerous  gamble  than  to  talk 
peace  with  our  enemies  and  threaten  our 
friends  with  hydrogen  bombs. 

The  legion,  unlike  the  uae  of  atomic  bombs, 
win  not  provoke  the  Rtisslan  people.  It  wUl 
give  them  hope. 

When  dictators  are  not  ready  to  fight,  they 
are  not  easily  provoked.  When  they  want 
war.  they  can  always  find  some  excuse  to 
begin.  Why  let  the  enemy  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  start  war  at  a  time  of  his  own 
choostng?  Disable  him  now  with  psychologi- 
cal warfare  and  the  threat  of  the  legion, 
while  we  still  have  supremacy  In  atomic 
weapons. 

2.  That  to  encourage  revolution  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  Impractical. 

No  one  accuses  the  Oommunlsts  of  being 
Impractical  In  their  efforts  to  conquer  from 
within.  We  regard  them  as  dangerously 
clever  opponants  who  have  had  terrifying 
success  in  waging  underground  warfare  and 
recruiting  fifth  columns. 

But  subversion  could  be  s  thousand  times 
more  dangerous  to  Moaeow  than  to  Wash- 
ington, for  reasons  already  outlined.  With 
courage  and  planning,  and  the  hearts  and 
hsnds  of  all  the  opprewed  peoples,  America 
can  turn  the  Kremlin's  weapon  of  wcrkl 
revolution  back  on  itself. 

8.  That  we  can  coexist  peacefully  onoe  we 
are  strong. 

The  Soviets,  like  other  dictators,  thrive  on 
permanent  crisis,  which  Justifies  their  re- 
pressive measures  st  borne  and  undermines 
the  politleal  and  eoonomie  stability  of  their 
opponents.  It  is  doubtful  thst  liberal  de- 
mocracy  can  survtve  an  Indefinitely  pro* 
traeted  period  of  eold  war,  partial  moblUaa- 
tlon.  and  Increasing  oentrallsation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  A  relentlesi  campaign  of  psychological 
warfare,  based  on  the  creation  of  ^  Legion 
of  Uberatton  and  the  promise  of  self-de- 
tennlnatlon.  wUl  not  guarantee  victory  over 
oommtinlsm  without  total  war.  But,  by  op- 
posing America's  greatest  strength  to  the 
U.  6.  S.  B.'s  greatest  weakness.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  can  paralyse  the  enemy 
without  losing  our  young  manhood,  our 
free  economy,  our  whole  dvUlxstlon  In  a 
prolcmged  ^obal  struggls.  Revolution  will 
mean  fewer  ca.-atalties  for  Soviet  and  satellite 
peoples. 

a.  Throughout  most  of  her  history.  Amer- 
ica has  offered  hope  to  the  wretched  of  the 
esrth.  America  expoeed  the  divine  right  of 
kings  as  a  barbarooi  superstition  by  proving 
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that  revolution  ag&inst  tyranny  waa  both 
poaalblc  and  honorable. 

But  modern  America  sometimes  aeems  to 
b*  defending  prU'lle^  and  the  statua  quo. 
To  mUllonx  of  downtrtxlden.  a  ael&sh  Amer- 
ica appears  to  be  wlUlnf  to  trade  other  peo- 
ple*' Uvea  and  property  to  dictators  for  the 
leisure  to  enjoy  her  own  irreat  good  fortune. 

Soviet  communism,  with  Its  false  but 
effective  propaganda,  gains  strength  by  pre- 
tending to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  peo- 
ple* Ame. lean  democracy  must  regain  Its 
old  vltaiuy  by  proving  that  the  only  genu- 
ine revolutionw7  principle  Is  American  and 
worth  fighting  for — everywhere  In  the 
world. 

It  U  time  to  repudiate  the  divine  right 
of  dictators  and  to  disregard  the  Imaginary 
right*  of  totalitarian  rulers  who  hoid  power 
by  force  and  unlimited  crue'ty  It  is  time 
to  remember  thai  in  America.  England,  and 
France  freedom  was  wrested  from  sovereign 
authority  by  armed  Insurrection,  not  bv 
negotiation 

We  are  strong  enough  to  afford  moral  con- 
sistency We  need  not  stoop  to  set  petty 
tyranu  against  the  greater  villain,  when  we 
can  have  all  honest  men  on  our  side  for  the 
asking.  When  America  abandons  expediency 
and  stands  firmly  for  the  rights  of  men 
agali}st  their  oppressors,  armies  of  brave  men 
will  stand  by  our  side  overnight. 


Gttvtnscirts  Rob  Mu  of  His  S«al 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  problem  that  faces  mankind 
everywhere  and  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries where  communisn  dominates  is 
that  of  oppressive  governments.  Mr. 
William  Faulkner.  Nobel  prize  winner 
and  outstanding  author,  in  a  public  ap- 
pearance at  Oxford.  Biiss..  on  May  29. 
made  the  categorical  statement  that  the 
world's  governments  are  using  fear  to 
rob  man  of  his  individuality  and  of  his 
soul.  This  Is  an  outstanding  pronounce- 
ment of  the  evil  that  confronts  mankind 
today.  It  Is  not  limited  to  other  govcrn- 
ment£  but  even  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  becoming  so  centralized 
that  It  seeks  now  by  virtue  of  its  bigness 
to  c<mtrol  the  daily  lives  of  its  citizens. 
Aa  part  of  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
the  news  Item  that  app^ired  in  the 
Washington  News  on  Mr.  Faulkner's  ad- 
dress: 

Oonmantxtm  Rob  Man  or  Hn  Soxn. 

OxroBB.  Uns..  May  20. — Nobel  ptrtze  winner 
William  Faulkner,  in  one  of  his  rare  public 
•ppsarmncca,  warned  that  ttie  world's  gov- 
emmcnta  are  using  fear  to  rob  man  of  his 
txMllvkliiallty  and  of  his  soul. 

H«  apoke  last  night  to  IJOO  towns-people 
and  to  his  i7-year-old  daughter  JUl's  high 
Kbool  gradttatlng  eUss. 

"Wbat  threatens  us  today  Is  fear,"  the 
•uthor  mM.  "Hot  the  atom  bomb,  nor  the 
fear  ai  tt.  twcause  If  the  bomb  feU  on  Oxford 
tanlcht.  all  it  could  do  would  be  to  kill  us. 
to  BOtlklng.  ttnc*  In  doing  that  tt  will 
lta«U  of  Its  only  power  over 
to  tear  at  It.  the  being  afraid  of  It. 
lagar  to  not  that.  Our  danger  Is 
fore«  In  tb*  world  today  which  are 
mamft  Imt  to  rob  Um  of  ittt 


Individuality  hl.s  sou;  try'.ni?  to  rpduce  him 
to  an  unthinking  m^is.s  by  fear  and  bribery- 
giving  him  free  f  kxI  which  he  h.is  not  earned. 
easy  and  valueless  mcr.ey  which  h?  has  not 
worked  for. 

"The  economies  or  tdeoldeies  or  political 
systems.  Commur.i.'-T  or  S<K.i.t.i.st  or  Demo- 
cratic, wh.itever  they  wish  to  call  them- 
selves, the  tyrar.'5  and  the  politicians. 
American  or  European  or  A.'!latlc.  whatever 
they  call  them.'^Ivfs  who  would  reduce  man 
to  one  obedieti:  m.iss  for  their  own  ag- 
CTandlzement  ar.d  power,  or  because  they 
themselves  are  b.ifflet!  ii.d  afraid,  afraid  of. 
or  Incapable  of.  b^'..evir.2  tn  man's  capacity 
fcr  courage  and  ei.durnr.ce  and  sacrifice. 

"That  Is  what  we  must  resist  If  we  are  to 
chani;e  the  w  rid  fcr  m.iiis  peace  and 
security." 


A  Doctor  Reports  on  Red  China 
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Wednesday.  August  15.  19.51 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wiscon.sin  Mr 
Speaker.  Dr.  Ernest  M.  Lippa  traveled 
and  worked  for  7  months  in  Communi.-^t 
Red  China.  Dr.  Lippa  was  born  in 
Vienna,  graduated  from  the  Univer.sity 
of  'Vienna,  and  trained  a.s  a  surseon  in 
Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1938.  after  he  was 
driven  out  of  Austria  by  the  Nazi.<.  he 
went  to  China  where  he  practiced  medi- 
cine until  recently  He  was  workir.i;  as 
a  surgeon  in  the  Catholic  Mis.^ion  Hu.>- 
pital  in  Kaifeng.  which  lies  about  300 
miles  from  the  coast  or.  the  Yellow  Riv>M-. 
when  this  area  was  captured  by  the 
Communists.  Dr  Lippa  tried  to  contmut.' 
his  medical  work  In  Communist  Chir.a 
but  soon  found  that  medical  practice  as 
required  of  him  by  the  Chinese  Reds 
more  resembled  butchery  than  suruery 
and  so  he  finally  managed  to  get  out  of 
Red  China. 

He  is  now  in  New  Zealand  pracncm':: 
medicine.  Because  he  could  speak  many 
of  the  dialects  of  the  nation  Dr  Lippa 
was  much  better  able  to  discover  the 
feelin.gs  of  the  people  In  Communist 
China  than  most  wesiern  observers 

Dr.  Lippa  wrote  a  series  of  artic'.es 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Pos.  i.>sues  of 
April  28.  May  5.  and  May  12.  195',  about 
his  experiences  in  Red  China  I  include 
herewith  a  few  excerpts  from  these  arti- 
cles which  vividly  portray  conditions  be- 
hind the  bamboo  curtain 

Communist  Jcstice 

One  of  the  fltrs*  thines  I  observed  in  tlie 
old  liberated  area  was  that  the  foreign  mi-- 
slons  had  disappeared.  The  churcht/s.  with 
sickle  and  hammer  replacing  the  ens.'*,  -.vere 
being  used  mostly  for  pciltlcal  meetings 

In  regard  to  the  foreign  missions.  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  ci>mm\iiu>t 
technique  at  the  walled  town  of  Weikweifu 
This  market  town  had  been  taken  over  by 
the  Red  army  only  about  4  months  bef  re  I 
arrived.  I  Immediately  called  on  Bish 'p 
Clvelll,  whom  I  had  known  previou.sly  He 
had  presided  over  a  once  beautiful  but  now 
neglected  mission.  The  bishop  had  long 
been  a  well-known  figure  In  China,  a  tower- 
ing Italian  tn  his  middle  sixties  with  sharply 
chiseled  features,  a  forest  of  unruly  white 
hair,  a  beautifully  groomed  beard,  and  a 
hwgty  laugti. 


But  the  :v.<ui  who  came  to  meet  me  was  a 
gaunt.  .'■..»i;-Mrd.  and  bleary-eyed  figure. 
There  '*  i-  i  tremor  In  his  voice  and  his 
hands  shO'  Ic  The  white  beard  of  whlrh  he 
had  been  sc  pr^aid  was  unkempt.  My  first 
thought  was  that  he  had  been  mls'.rea'ed. 
but  It  was  not  that  simple.  The  C'lminui.ist 
troops  In  Welkweifu  were  from  Yenan  and 
had  never  before  seen  a  Catholic  priest. 
They  asked  where  his  wife  wa.*,  and  when  he 
explained  that  no  priest  had  a  wife,  they 
simply  didn't  believe  him 

That  night  they  came  back  to  the  mission 
and  searched  everywhere  f.ir  a  wi:e  They 
poked  around  his  bedroom  shiiuiig  torches 
In  his  face,  looking  under  t!ie  bed  and  in 
the  wardrobea.  The  next  i; iwht  they  came 
back  and  did  it  all  over  ag.u:i  Night  after 
night  they  came  to  search.  In  addition. 
they  forbade  the  mission  to  lock  its  doors 
at  any  time  and  the  population  was  encour- 
aged to  enter  and  make  themselves  at  home. 
The  bishops  study,  for  ins*. ance,  was  always 
lull  of  children  and  he  did  not  dare  tell 
them  to  leave  It  was  understandable  that 
after  4  month,s  t  >.e  'id  man  appeared  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown 

The  campaign  to  close  the  churc'nes  was 
stlU  more  indirect  The  people  in  the  old 
liberated  area  told  me  that  in  the  beginning 
the  Communists  had  declared  they  were  op- 
posed onl\  to  foreign  domination  and  that 
the  Chinese  Christians  could  continue  their 
church  wtirk  without  molestation.  This  was 
said  publicly  while  privately  the  population 
was  encouraged  to  make  accusations  against 
churchmen  Just  as  they  were  encouraged  to 
den  lunce  the  large  landowners  as  ■'enemies 
of  the  people   " 

PEOPLE  S  COCRIS 

Such  accusations  usually  were  made  be- 
f  re  tlie  so-called  people's  courts,  which  were 
village  eathertngs  at  which  the  accused  stiX'd 
on  a  platr>->rm  In  the  middle  of  the  crowd 
vi.-T'Ale  anyone  who  desired  spoke  atjalnst  him. 
Then  the  crowd,  after  being  haransrufd  by  a 
parry  official,  gave  the  verdict.  Landlords 
charged  with  cheating  the  peasants  were  the 
n-.aiii  targets  of  these  trials  at  first,  and 
harsh  punishments  were  customary.  But 
n^.any  persons  were  tried  as  enemies  of  the 
people  merely  because  they  owned  a  wrist 
watch  or  because  they  ate  three  meal.~  a  day 
Instead  of  the  two  that  were  customary  for 
most  persons  In  the  old  liberated  area, 

Simetimes  even  these  charges  were 
f'  imped  up  ngamst  persons  whom  the  party 
lAihed  to  intimidate  or  punish  for  other 
undisclosed  rea.sons.  On  one  occasion  I 
tr-r^ated  a  man  whose  back  had  been  slashed 
to  ribbons  as  a  result  of  a  flogging  ordered 
by  such  a  court.  He  was  accu.'^ed  of  owning 
too  much  land,  a  charge  I  could  hardly  accept 
as  the  real  cause  of  his  trouble  because  his 
trial  occu.Ted  7  years  after  all  the  land  in 
that  area  supposedly  had  been  "Ju  tly"  re- 
distributed. 

Nothing  much  happened  to  many  others 
called  be£>Te  the  people's  courts,  except  that 
ti..>y  had  to  stand  for  hours  and  listen  to  the 
charees  aeainst  tl'iem,  and  then  usually  had 
to  apologize  for  their  offenses  or  alleged  of- 
fenses But  if  a  man  got  off  with  an  apology 
he  '.v.i.-  expected  to  take  the  hint  and  get  into 
step  with  tlie  Communist  program,  .And  If 
ne  failed  to  do  so.  he  usually  disappeared 
fr  'in  the  community  within  a  short  time. 
Usually  It  was  said  that  he  had  been  killed 
bv  bandits  If  only  half  cf  the  stories  told 
me  were  true,  hundreds  of  priests  and  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  Christians  vanished  In  this 
manner 

I  discussed  these  trials  not  only  with  the 
peasants  but  with  various  party  ofhclals  dur- 
ir.g  my  stay  in  the  liberated  area.  Commu- 
nists frequently  assured  me  that  many  un- 
true or  exaggerated  stories  had  been  circu- 
lated abroad  about  the  fate  of  those  who 
appeared  before  the  people's  court-i  Ordl- 
liarlly.  they  repeated  the  sUtements  of  some 


of  the  high  party  officials,  who  bad  declared 
that,  while  there  may  hare  been  occasions 
Ir  the  beginning  when  the  peasants  were  too 
harsh  on  the  landlords,  the  party  Itself  bad 
always  done  everything  possible  to  protect 
the  landowners  from  unjust  treatment. 

A   CHINK&E    LANDLORDS    STOKT 

On  one  occasion  at  the  town  of  Llng- 
shien  I  recall  that  a  p&rtr  functionary  gave 
me  a  long  lecture  on  this  subject.  Later  I 
went  for  a  walk  with  my  two  dogs  along  a 
lonuly  country  road  and  came  upon  a  num 
hunched  up  on  a  bank  at  the  roadside,  rest- 
ing beside  a  small  pushcart.  I  spoke  to  him 
and.  as  b<>  seemed  willing  to  talk.  I  chatted 
for  awhile  and  then  asked  him  whether  ha 
fe.  the  landlords  had  been  treated  fairly 
by  the  people's  courts. 

"Perhaps."  he  said,  after  a  few  moments' 
thought,  "those  who  were  quickly  tortured 
to  death  were  the  fortunate  ones." 

I  have  heard  such  st(»-iea."  I  said,  "and  I 
have  seen  some  evidence,  but  I  have  also 
he^n  told  that  the  party  does  Its  best  to 
protect  the  landlords  from  real  Injustices." 

ie  fell  sUent  again,  and  then  said  he 
would  tell  me  of  one  case.  I  cannot  re- 
produce his  exact  words,  but  the  story  was  a 
simple  one. 

"There  was  near  here  a  landlord,  an  eld- 
erly man  who  had  never  had  trouble  with 
his  tenants, '  he  began.  "This  man  and  his 
family  fled  when  the  CommuiUsts  arrived. 
and  soon  thereafter  be  died.  But  his  eldest 
son  decided  to  return  and  see  if  be  could 
collect  rents  due  him  or.  if  not,  to  work  the 
land  himself,  as  It  was  all  he  possessed. 

"He  made  inquiries  .\nd  was  assured  of  just 
treatment,  but  when  he  returned  he  was 
arrested  and  led  before  a  people's  court. 
The  witnesses  against  him  were  men  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  they  accused  him  of 
mistreating  hts  tenants  and  of  being  an 
enemy  of  the  people.  Ho'wever,  something 
went  wrong  "wtth  the  stage  managing  of  the 
trial.  Several  of  his  father's  tenants  ap- 
peared and  boldly  stood  up  to  defend  him, 
and  his  father  as  well.  They  spoke  strongly 
anl  the  crowd  was  with  them.  The  locsi 
party  officials  then  announced  they  were 
happy  his  innocence  had  been  proved  and 
said  he  should  appear  at  the  magistrate's 
hall  to  claim  his  land. 

■He  did  appear,  but  there  were  delays  and 
red  tape  and.  since  he  had  no  means  of  llve- 
lihood.  they  gave  him  a  permit  to  carry  on 
a  hawker's  business  between  his  village  and 
Llng-shlen  until  matters  were  straightened 
out.  A  few  days  later  he  went  to  Llng- 
shlen  and.  as  was  required,  appeared  at  the 
police  station  to  get  a  permit  to  remain 
overnight.  In  the  station  yard  several  men 
rushed  up  and  began  shouting  accusations 
at  him,  calling  him  an  enemy  of  the  people. 
They  were  the  same  men  who  bad  falsely 
accused  bin.  In  his  own  village.  He  was 
again  taken  before  a  people's  court,  but  this 
time  at  Ling-shien,  where  no  one  knew  him. 

"His  {.ccusers  repeated  their  charges  and 
demanded  that  the  people  punish  him.  One 
ot  them  pushed  him  hard  against  a  guard. 
and  the  guard  shoved  him  roughly  around 
the  platform.  The  crowd  jeered  him  and  a 
party  official  urged  them  on.  shouting,  'What 
kind  of  punishment  does  he  deserve — this 
hi cx)d -sucking   KuonUntang   dog.' 

"  Kill  him;'  the  crowd  yelled. 

"  'Look  at  those  land -grabbing  hands,' 
one  of  his  accusers  yelled.  'They  robbed 
you.  But  if  we  cut  them  off,  those  bands 
can't  grab  any  more  land.' 

"At  that  moment  be  was  given  a  bard 
push  which  sent  him  over  the  edge  of  the 
platform  and  Into  the  arms  of  the  angry, 
shouting  crowd.  He  was  dragged  along  the 
road  to  a  butcher's  shop,  wberc  bis  tormen- 
tors shoved  him  up  against  the  chopping 
block  and  raised  a  cleaver.  A  moment  later. 
half  conscious,  half  crazy,  be  was  turned 
locfie  a  ad  permitted  to  stagger  away  •    •   • 


but  not  until  after  he  had  seen  bis  own 
severed  bands  lying  in  the  dust  beside  tba 
cbopping  block." 

Wben  my  econpanlon  bad  flnlsbed  his 
story,  be  sat  motlouleas,  bis  head  bowed. 
I  thanked  him  for  answering  my  questions 
so  vividly.  "But."  I  added,  *Tm  told  that 
such  stories  often  are  exaggerated.  It  is 
hard  to  get  proof.  Can  you  be  store  of  the 
facts?" 

This  time  he  didnt  answer.  But  he  looked 
at  me  with  a  terrible  expression  in  his  eyes 
and  held  up  two  arms  that  wwe  bandless 
stumps. 

»  •  •  •  • 

acBAaiAM  BzroaM  in  chima 

I  discussed  the  farmer's  problem  with 
many  old-timers  in  the  rtiral  villages,  I 
found  most  of  them  highly  skeptical  of  the 
party's  achievements.  The  Chinese  farmer's 
vocabulary  is  limited  and  his  language  prim- 
itive, but  he  Is  by  no  means  stupid.  With- 
in his  limitations  he  Is  often  a  bom  orator 
and  has  a  knack  of  putting  his  finger  on  the 
sensitive  spot.  I  cannot  hope  to  reproduce 
these  conversations  exactly,  becatise  of  our 
limited  ability  to  communicate,  but.  in  gen- 
eral, the  attitude  expressed  was  about  as 
follows: 

•Tve  been  told  that  all  landlords  are  bad 
men  who  oppressed  the  common  people  and 
let  them  starve.  But,  as  It  happens,  my 
landlord  was  a  pretty  good  fellow.  Of  ooiuie. 
there  mvist  have  lieen  t>ad  landlords,  too.  but 
in  the  old  days  even  a  bad  landlord  would  not 
have  let  his  tenants  starve  as  long  as  be 
himself  had  something.  Otherwise,  who 
would  have  tilled  his  fldds  the  next  year? 

"Our  landlord  never  told  us  to  work  longer 
hours,  because  be  knew  we  would  do  every- 
thing to  make  the  crop  grow.  B^it  now, 
every  day,  we  must  go  to  meetings  where  we 
are  told  to  work  harder  and  raise  bigger 
crops,  because  China  belongs  to  the  common 
people.  That's  us.  But  if  everything  belongs 
to  us,  why  am  I  not  allowed  to  do  what  I 
want  with  my  land?  Why  can't  I  decide 
what  kind  of  crt^  I  plant,  bow  much  grain  I 
■will  keep  for  food  and  bow  much  I  wUl  keep 
for  seed? 

"When  my  father  bad  a  big  crop  be  paid 
the  same  rent  to  his  landlord  that  he  paid 
in  years  when  the  crop  was  small.  But  now, 
If  my  harvest  is  good.  I  must  donate  to  so 
many  organizations  that  nothing  Is  left  over 
for  the  bad  years.  Wben  my  father  wanted 
to  visit  his  relatives,  he  asked  nobody.  If  I 
want  to  visit  my  brother.  I  have  to  ask  the 
magistrate  for  a  permit.  And  before  I  get  It 
he  asks  whether  I  am  t)ehlnd  In  my  work  and 
whether  the  work  wUl  be  done  during  the 
time  I  am  away.  Yet  they  tell  me  that  my 
father  was  a  slave  aivd  that  I  am  a  freeman  I" 
«  •  •  •  • 

MAXmiaCS  AND  FAXILT  LOT  DI  RZS  CHOIA 

As  1  moved  from  town  to  town  tn  the 
old  liberated  area.  I  was  sbocked  to  see  how 
far  the  government  had  gone  In  breaking 
down  the  ancient  family  traditions  and  an- 
cestor warship  which  for  centuries  had  been 
the  backbone  of  Chinese  life.  Marriage  in 
many  ways  had  become  an  almost  casual  re- 
lationahip.  FamlUes  were  more  often  sepa- 
rated than  not. 

If  a  boy  and  girl  want  to  marry  In  China 
today,  they  must  petition  the  Government 
which.  In  most  cases,  grants  the  permit  on 
the  understanding  that  marriage  will  not  In- 
terfere with  the  assigned  duties  of  either  cf 
the  petitioners.  Wedding  ceremonies  arc  a 
mixttjre  of  old  superstition  and  the  new 
Conuuunlst  cult  of  hero  worship.  Instead 
of  bowing  three  times  before  the  shrine  of 
their  ancestors,  as  had  long  been  customary. 
the  couple  now  bow  three  times  before  a  pic- 
ture of  Dictator  Mao  Tse-tung.  If  the  new- 
ly married  are  Govemment  employeee.  they 
are  permitted  to  live  together  for  about  a 
week,  but  thereafter  each  sleeps  at  his  or 


her  place  at  work,  except  on  Saturday  nlgbta, 
wben  they  are  permitted  to  be  together. 

There  are  exceptions  to  tbeae  rules  among 
the  higtMr  party  oflirials.  most  of  whom  have 
their  families  with  them.  But  a  majority  of 
married  couples  are  fortunate  if  they  can 
work  in  the  same  town  and  see  each  other 
once  a  week.  For  many  who  work  in  differ- 
ent towns,  even  tliough  they  may  be  only 
20  miles  apart,  it  Is  so  dlfflcult  to  get  per- 
mission for  a  visit  that  they  may  not  see  each 
other  for  long  perioda— '.-ven  fcr  years. 

With  only  a  brief  notice,  a  husband  or  a 
wife  may  be  ordered  to  report  at  a  new  work- 
ing place,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
If  tt  is  the  mother  who  is  sent  away,  she 
Is  not  permitted  to  take  her  children.  She 
must  board  small  chUdrcn  with  a  peasant 
famUy.  But  If  the  children  are  older,  the 
Government  ordlnarUy  puts  them  In  a  board- 
ing school.  It  Is  rather  rare  for  such  fami- 
lies ever  to  be  reunited. 

Government  employees  and  party  members 
are  taught  that  family  attachments  are  re- 
actionary sentiments  that  have  no  place  in 
the  Communist  state.  Such  feeltxigs  are  tol- 
erated by  the  Gcemment  only  when  they  do 
not  Interfere  with  the  Interests  of  the  state. 
Marriage,  or  at  least  sexual  relationship,  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  birth  rate.  But 
beyond  that  any  attachments  are  regarded 
as  detrimental  to  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  masses. 

The  govenunent's  methods  of  enforcing 
these  ideas  on  the  mass  of  people  are  nor- 
mally indirect — that  is,  by  transfers  of  work- 
ers, or  by  refusal  of  educational  facilities  to 
those  who  fall  to  conform,  or  by  various  kinds 
of  economic  pressure.  But  rigid  rules  are 
enforced  for  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  A  party  member's  child  usually  is 
taken  away  from  its  mottoer  when  it  is  6  to  8 
weeks  old  and  boarded  with  a  peasant  1  amUy 
wbil«i  the  mother  goes  to  ber  Job.  The 
mother  may  see  the  clxild  once  a  month  until 
It  is  2  or  3.  At  that  time  it  may  be  returned 
to  ber  U  there  is  a  fovcnunent  nursery  at 
her  working  place.  But  when  the  child 
reaches  the  secondary-sctMxii  sge  it  Is  sepa- 
rated from  its  parenu  again.  Kxcept  for 
occasional  chance  meetings,  it  is  unlikely 
ever*  to  see  them  again. 

The  separation  of  families,  the  transfer  at 
governnMnt  workers  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  anothCT  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  personnel  in  party  olDoes  arc  all  part  of  a 
calculated  policy.  Communism  can  succeed 
in  China  only  if  the  family  unit,  as  it  has 
been  known  for  centuries.  Is  eliminated. 
The  perpetual  reshuffling  of  government  em- 
ployees is  necessary  to  prevent  formulation  of 
friendships,  to  keep  the  workers  suspicious 
of  one  another  and  to  make  them  willing  to 
spy  on  one  another.  In  every  government 
oflice  tho-e  is  at  least  one  official  who  does 
nothing  but  report  on  the  behavior  and  the 
Conununlst  fervor  of  the  others. 

I  had  often  heard  It  said  before  I  entered 
the  liberated  area  that  the  OommunlsU  were 
licentious.  But  I  regard  this  as  false.  Im- 
morality and  vice  were  less  evident  In  Com- 
munist territory  than  In  Nationalist  China. 
But  In  the  Communist  moral  attitude  there 
was  something  far  more  terrt'vtng:  the  pro- 
cedure of  mating,  begetting  children,  and 
bringing  them  up  has  become  altogether  de- 
humanized. 

This  government  policy  has  resulted  In 
mare  frequent  divorces  and,  ai  a  conse- 
quence. m.iny  more  casual  attachments  be- 
tween men  and  women — ths  baste  intention 
of  the  policy  makers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

MEDICAL    CASK    FOB    aSDS    OHLT 

Only  government  employees,  members  cf 
the  Commiuitst  Party,  and  soldiers  received 
free  medical  care  at  hospital  i  in  the  liberated 
area.  The  peasants  were  required  to  pay  for 
whatever  they  got,  but  In  practice  there  was 
very  little  they  could  get,  even  when  they 
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haJ  th«  money  to  p*y.  There  were  not 
enough  OMXllctnes,  not  enoui^h  doctors,  and 
not  enough  hospitals  in  the  liberated  area — 
and  the  government  saw  that  Communlsta 
were  lerved  fint. 

One  peasant  child,  (or  example,  was 
brought  to  me  luCerlng  from  a  purulent 
Inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  He  had 
been  turned  away  from  the  government  h'»- 
pltaJ  without  any  kind  of  treatment  because 
the  doctors  there  said  they  had  no  medicine. 
I  gave  him  me<llclne  from  my  own  stores,  but 
I  later  dlacovered  that  on  the  same  day  the 
hospital  had  given  50  tablets  of  sulfadiazine 
to  a  Communlat  ofBctal  niio  had  a  small  boll 
on  hl«  neck.  Tet  when  I  prescribed  suifa 
tablets  for  a  woman  with  childbed  fever,  she 
was  told  that  they  were  not  available  at  the 
hospital.  Several  times  peasants  who  touk 
my  preacriptiona  to  the  hospital  to  be  filled 
were  dem)erately  given  charcoal  or  antlacid 
tableU  Instead  of  the  prescribed  drugs. 

This  attitude  toward  the  medical  care  of 
the  peasants  was  by  ro  means  limited  to 
Llng-khlen.  Late  In  March  I  was  permitted 
to  continue  my  Journey  to  the  provincial 
capital  or  Mah-pu.  a  small  town  up  In  the 
mountains  to  which  the  government  officials 
had  retreated  some  time  earlier  in  order  to 
•void  bombing  by  Nationalist  warplanes. 
From  there  I  was  able  to  proceed  over  steep 
mountain  roads  on  a  little  narrow-gage  rail- 
road that  follows  the  bed  of  what  was  once 
a  fl»clal  river  and.  finally,  by  bus  to  my  des- 
tination at  Luanfu.  On  this  trip  I  continued 
to  T«cel7«  patients  and  found  the  problem  of 
medical  care  much  the  same. 

liy  obMrvationa  then  and  later  convinced 
me  that  the  official  attitude  was  not 
prompted  merely  by  the  shortage  of  medicine 
In  the  liberated  area.  For  instance,  at  one 
of  the  government  hospitals  I  examined  a 
small  bo>  who  had  a  tumor  growing  from  the 
rooJ  of  the  pharynx.  His  parents  had  paid 
tor  an  operation,  but  the  Chinese  stirgeon 
had  merely  snipped  off  the  tumor,  and  of 
eourae  it  aoon  grew  back  again.  I  talked  to 
hospital  officials,  offering  to  operate  radically. 

The  hospital  sujierlntendent  turned  down 
my  offer  when  It  was  discovered  that  the 
family  had  spent  all  its  money  on  the  fjrst 
operation  and  could  pay  nothing  for  the 
second. 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  "I  will  supply  all 
the  necessary  materials  from  my  own  stores, 
use  my  own  instruments,  and  perform  the 
operation  without  charge." 

This  was  translated  by  my  Interpreter  to 
the  superintendent,  but  he  again  shook  his 
head.  The  interpreter,  who  was  also  a  party 
official  and  an  important  figure  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  supplies,  said.  "No,  you 
cannot  do  that.  It  Is  against  the  policy  cf 
the  Government  to  dispense  free  treatment 
to  the  lao-pel-shings  (non-Communist 
peasants )  .** 

These  Incidents  were  the  rule  Instead  of 
the  exception  In  Communist  territory.  And 
If  I  had  needed  further  proof  of  this  govern- 
mental policy,  I  received  it  some  6  months 
later,  when  I  was  leaving  the  old  liberated 
area,  en  route  to  Shanghai.  On  the  train  I 
met  Anna  Wong,  the  Ctiropean-b<n-n  wife  of 
one  of  the  top  Commimlst  officials  at  Peiplng. 
She  had  just  come  from  Pelptng,  where  she 
had  taken  part  in  a  conference  with  high 
aOclala  regarding  the  futtire  handling  of  all 
relief  organizations  in  Red  China,  since  she 
was  OXM  of  the  officers  of  China  Welfare  Fund. 

Here,  I  thought,  is  the  right  person  to 
•pMik  to  sbout  some  of  the  unhappy  things 
X  bavs  seen.  I  did  speak  to  her  and.  It 
»s«msd  to  me.  she  replied  candidly  in  regard 
to  ths  tis0  of  relief  supplies. 

*"We  have  dispensed  with  the  sloppy  bu- 
oaanltartAn  viewpoint  that  wastes  valuable 
tlBM  MMl  material  on  uaeless  dregs  of  hu- 
maattv  movly  because  they  ar«  sick."  she 
Mid.  **Wt  have  only  one  mterest  and  one 
duty:  to  kaep  ftt  those  who  are  of  value  to 
(NV  futtirt  Communist  state.     These  are  the 


ones  who  will  get  our  attention  and  our  best 
care.  We  are  not  ir.*erf.=(te<l  In  the  people 
of  China  as  they  a.-e  r:  w  They  must  die 
anywsy  befure  we  cin  bulM  a  new  China. 
To  help  them  to  pr-ji'  n^  their  lives  by  aUe- 
quftte  medical  care  «  uld  not  only  be  a 
waste  but  It  would  reta.'d  progress." 


Proposed  Removal  of  Veterani'  Adminii- 
tration  Office  From  Boston  to  Philadel- 
phia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MAS^.\r Hf SETTS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.^TIVEri 
Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachuseti.^  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  communications  relative  to  re- 
moval of  the  Veterans'  Admini.-^tratinn 
ofi&ce  from  Bo.ston  to  Philadelphia; 

Boston    Mass  ,  August  15,  1951 
Hon.  EDrrH  N    Rogers. 

House  of  Re  pre  ne ':  f  a  f  t  r  c  ■ , 

Washington  D  C  • 
VA  jumps  Congress  re  ronsolidatu.'n  of  V.\ 
district  offices  Speeding  plans.  Original 
date  for  Boston  tran.ster  was  February  1952: 
2  weeks  ago  date  stepped  up  to  Noven>ber 
1951.  Latest  order  is  for  September  10.  less 
than  a  month.  Can  anythtnt;  be  d-'ne:' 
Richard  .■\bra.ms. 

B'-oo'v.'!';t',  Mass, 


Boston-    Mass  ,  July   U.  1951. 
Hon    EnrrH  Noukse  BxK^fss, 
House  O^c--  B).!.'d:-!0. 

Wa-*:  !'i(7f')"  D  C  : 
Urge  hold  In  abeyance  question  of  proposed 
transfer  of  death  claims  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia.  Sa-.m;:';  Immaterial  and  neg- 
ligible for  this  Item  .5'r'  n^zly  tir^e  action  on 
your  part  to  !e.i\e  as  i.s 

George  \V    GR^::'FR. 
DrpQ'-t 'HP':  f    Com  "lO'idf"     .A"teriran 
Lciion.  Depa'tf" ••■'\'.  Of  Ma^'^achu- 
sett'f. 

Bostov    Mass  .  Auqw't  15.  li/5t. 
Hon   EDfTH  NouRsE  Rogers 
Hou^e  of  Rrp-c^f'!:a::i''' 

W'a. 'U'l  (J  tT;    D    C  ■ 
Removal  of  \'.\  di.<tr'.ct  <i!Bce  fr   m  B<iston 
to  Philadelphia  to  take   j.)'ace  m  September. 
No   consideration   given   employees    with    re- 
gard to  time  for  seitUng  aJTiirs  iiere, 

Dorothy  C.^dt  a.nd  Gertrude  Hirw 

Dorchr^:f' .    Mas.^, 


Boston    Mass,  Augxi^t  15.  1951. 
EnrTH  NocRSE  Rogers, 

House  of  Rep':i''ntativ<:^. 

Wit.ifiingtan.  D  C  • 
Received  verba!  Instruction  t<Klay  to  erh^r 
resign  or  go  to  Philadelphia  Distnc  Office 
Threat  that  finance  could  not  pr:«:-er<s  ovir 
pay  and  retirement  at  later  date  if  such  de- 
cision was  not  made  now.  Strongly  urge  you 
to  do  what  you  can  for  me  and  my  fellow 
Boston  VA  employees.     We  are  desperate. 

George  C    Hale 

Belmort.  .Vfa-;.'. 

WATKarowN.  Mass  .  August  16.  1951. 
Bon.  Kdtth  NocasE  Rogerjs. 
Hoxue  Ojjice  Building, 

Wasnington.  D  C: 
I  am  yeteran's  widow  18  years'  Government 
service.     Has  Veterans'  Admlnistrati   :;  rii;tu 


I 


t  1  deprlvt:'  me  ;jf  reemployment  rights  under 
civil  .'^♦-rvirp  because  removal  to  Philadelphia 
In  S*'p'e:T.S)or.  Insfxisslble  account  recently 
h  ;-,;:i^  h  jr.ic  and  minor  dauiihter's  attend- 
No  emp'i'Vm.ent  available 


with    other 
freeze. 


fr.veriimcnt    a,jei.cies    due    to 


EmIIT   M     Fl  TNN. 


VrTiRANS'  .■\dmint'>tr\t:ov 

District  Ofexf 

Boston  S.  Mai"  .  August  1.  I'^'A. 
Y'i  Y.?.-;'-  bf'en  informed  of  the  Adm.in- 
l.-Ti'-Ts  plan.s  ^o  consolidate  the  Bi.iston, 
New  Y'.ric,  Philadelphia,  and  Richm.or.c!  dis- 
trict offices,  to  be  l'>oated  in  a  single  district 
office  in  Philadelphia. 

2  Y' u  lire  requested  to  Indlfate  In  the 
attached  questliji.naire  whether  or  not  you 
are  Interested  In  transferring  at  Government 
expense  to  Philadelphia  In  your  present 
grade.  Failure  to  accept  offer  of  transfer  to 
the  Philadelphia  district  (.fflce  may  result  In 
your  separation  from  service.  Since  this 
m'jvement  Is  a  consoUdati.'u  of  functions 
within  the  ai;ency.  you  will  not  be  entitled  to 
a:iy  rea.a.sunm.ent  rights  In  the  Boston  com- 
muMng  area. 

3  This  questionnaire  must  be  com.pleted 
and  returned  through  your  supwrvisor  to  the 
personnel  office  no  later  than  5pm  August 
7,   1951 

4  The  ffTectlve  date  rf  this  move  has  not 
yf  been  determined.  However,  tl'.e  earliest 
l;i.s.'=ibie  advice  of  Individual  action  will  be 
g.vpn  '•-  all  employees  concerned 

George  D    Liebke, 

Acting  Manager. 

atTESTIONNAIRr:   FOE  TRANSFER  TO  PHILADELPHIA 

omcE 

Date 

1  N.tme 

2  (a)  I  desire  to  transfer  to  the  Phila- 
delphia district  office. 

(bi  I  do  not  desire  to  transfer  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia district  office. 

3.  If  you  signify  your  desire  to  transfer  to 
the  Phil.idelphia  office,  complete  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(  a  I    M;;rried Single Number  of 

dependents 

(b)  Givj  the  a<e  and  relationship  of  each 
dependent  who  will  accompany  you  to  Phil- 
adelphia  

(cl  What  mode  of  transportation  do  you 
expect  tu  use?  

(d)  Give  the  approximate  weiitht  of  the 
furniture  and  or  hrnisehuld  ejects  that  you 
expect  to  take  with  you 


Signature  of  employee. 


Jamaica  Plain,  Mass., 

August  U    1951. 
Hni    EiiitH  NouRSE  Rogers. 

Huu^e  of  Kt-prt'ientatnes, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mrs  Rogers:  The  people  of  today  are 
ftl'Aa>s  so  willing  to  criticize  and  ne\er  say 
thanks  tor  a  favor  that  I  wi.sh  to  take  this 
C'pportunity  to  sincerely  thank  you  Tor  the 
splendid  objection  you  raised  against  the 
moving  and  consolidation  of  the  district  of- 
fices of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  trratifymg  to  know  that  not  only  the 
veteran  but  the  Federal  em.ployee  has  a 
friend  in  Washington  who  is  ever  ready  to 
deiend  their  rights,  privileges,  and  even 
positions 

Perhaps  this  may  help  to  show  you  what 
we  in  Bi-ston  are  up  against  in  the  present 
plans  lor  moving  to  Philadelphia 

One  of  my  friends,  who  Just  b<-)ught  a 
house,  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  has 
been  applying  for  work  In  private  concerns. 
Being  only  33  years  of  age.  he  has  found 
that  he  is  too  old  to  be  hired  as  a  new  em- 
ployee 

We  in  the  V.A  were  declared  as  defense 
wi  rkers  and  have  been  made  to  understand 


P'j?^^. 
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that  we  cannot  transfer  to  another  agency 
with  sTa*,u«i  but  if  w«  nre  lurky  to  obtain 
another  p'jf'Ulon  we  must  resign  and  then 
are   hired   as   a  temporarv   employee. 

The  enclosed  notice  gives  you  an  Idea  of 
what  we  are  up  agaln.st  if  we  cannot  move 
tw  Phiiadtipuia  for  any  logical  and  reason- 
able cause. 

Please  note  paragraph  2b.  which  shows  that 
the  VA  employee  Is  patriotic  and  believes  In 
his  Government  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
even  volunteers  to  die  for  It  In  an  emereency. 

Relative  to  the  present  situation,  ure  have 
been  made  to  believe  that  if  we  do  not  go 
•  Philadelphia  we  may  lose  our  rights  as 
rcrmanent  Government  employee*  and  be 
severed  from  the  service 

I*  dr)esn't  seem  just  that  In  one  instance 
we  should  be  told  that  we  are  defense 
workers  and  frozen  on  our  Job*  and  in 
another  be  told  that  we  move  or  we  have  no 
Job 

Incidentally,  the  move  will  affect  cloae  to 
1  000  ')f  us.  as  the  department*  within  the 
regional  office  which  service  the  district  office 
are  also  affected. 

I  am  43  years  of  age.  have  10  years'  Gov. 
ernment  service  (Including  2  years'  Army 
service  i ,  am  a  major  in  the  Artillery  Re- 
serves, never  have  t)een  arrested  even  for  as 
much  as  a  small  charge  as  speeding,  have 
been  a  good  citizen,  am  a  disabled  veteran, 
plan  to  be  married,  and  am  the  present  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  de- 
partment of  Massachusetts,  However,  this 
l"tter  Is  written  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  but  rather  as  an 
Individual  employee  who  wishes  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  you. 

It  Is  my  desire  to  remain  In  Masaachu- 
settB.  but  will  go  to  Philadelphia  If  It  be- 
comes necessary.  This  seems  quite  possible, 
since  there  appears  to  be  a  stirpltis  of  unem- 
ployed In  this  area,  and  my  disability  and 
age  are  strictly  two  strikes  against  me. 

Mrs.  RoGzxa.  although  I  am  not  In  your 
congressional  district,  I  simply  wanted  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  action 
you  took  In  Congr^u  In  regard  to  thla  plan 
of  the  VA.  and  I  am  also  reflecting  the  atti- 
tude of  all  the  VA  employees  in  the  Boston 
district  office. 

Sincerely, 

Ckaslzs  R.  Lovuot. 

Joint  RO  and  DO  Memorandum  No.  31 
VrrniANs'  Admin isttation, 
Boston,   Mass.,   May    7,    19S1. 
Subject:    Revision   of   reemployment  rights 
program. 

1.  The  following  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Administrator,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  dated  April  20.  1951,  sub- 
ject as  above.  Is  quoted  for  your  information : 

"1.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  VA.  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  3  below,  to  deny 
reemployment  rights  to  VA  employees  being 
appointed  In  other  defense  agencies.  Accord- 
ingly, managers  of  field  stations  and  the  De- 
partmental Personnel  Officer.  Central  Office, 
are  delegated  authority  to  deny  reemploy- 
ment rights  to  VA  employees.  Including 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  being  ap- 
pointed In  other  defense  agencies  without 
prior  approval  of  this  office. 

••a.  The  adoption  of  the  above-stated 
policy  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  VA  and 
will  permit  this  agency  to  accomplish  Its 
mission.  Among  the  factors  considered  In 
establishing  this  policy  were  the  followtng: 

"(a)  The  VA  has  been  declared  a  defense 
agency  In  compliance  with  38  United  States 
C<xie  64»3  and  it  is  essential  that  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  mission  assigned  to  the 
VA  by  the  various  acts  of  Congress  providing 
benefits  to  vetera-.is  net  be  disrupted  through 
the  loss  cf  e^lp^^ye<•s  especijlly  trained  In 
V.^   opcraticns  and  procedures. 


"tb)  Approximately  30,000  VA  employees 
are  reserve  memtiers  of  the  various  civilian 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  and.  as 
such,  are  subject  tc  being  ordered  to  active 
duty  If  that  contingency  beecomes  neces- 
sary A  major  portion  of  the  employees  oc- 
cupying key  positions  In  the  VA  are  re- 
servisi-s  In  the  event  these  employees  are 
mobilized,  naturally  It  is  anticipated  that 
their  replacements  would  be  selected  from 
trained  nonreservist  employees  Ks  cf  the 
present  time  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  situation,  over  4.500  trained  em- 
ployees have  been  called  or  ordered  to  ex- 
tended active  military  service. 

••(c)  E>urlng  the  same  period  Indicated  In 
(b  I  above,  the  V.A  has  experienced  the  loss  of 
49,612  employees  for  all  reasons.  This  turn- 
over very  greatly  exceeds  the  tumH:ver  which 
normally  occurs. 

"(di  Many  VA  positions  are  of  a  shortage 
categtjry  type  for  which  recruitment  has  been 
proven  to  be  dtfBcult  in  different  are.^s. 
While  locally  In  certain  areaf..  conditions  may 
exist  whereby  replacements  would  be  avail- 
able for  employees  released,  positions  of  that 
same  type  would  be  in  a  shortage  demand  in 
other  areaa. 

"3.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  there  may 
be  instances  where  VA  employees  possess  va- 
rious specialized  skills  not  being  used  in 
their  present  position  In  the  VA.  and  which 
may  be  better  utUteed  In  tbe  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  In  the  work  programs  of  other 
defense  agencies.  In  such  exceptional  cases, 
when  a  request  Is  re^selved  from  the  appoint- 
ing c^Bcer  of  anotbcr  defense  agency  for  the 
appointment  with  reemployment  rights  of 
such  a  VA  employee  possessing  special  tech- 
nical, aclentllk:,  or  professional  aklUs,  the 
following  procedure  will  be  used.  The  re- 
quest together  with  complete  data  with  re- 
spect to  the  employee's  special  skills  includ- 
ing the  other  agency's  basis  for  effecting  the 
appointment  to  the  position  In  question  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  defense  program  will 
be  forwarded  to  central  ofltee,  oBkx  of  per- 
sonnel, for  agency  adjudication.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  submitted  a  statement  by 
the  manager  as  to  the  aTailabiUty  of  a  suit- 
able replacement  for  such  employee.  Con- 
sideration will  thereupon  be  given  to  (a)  the 
transfer  and  reassignment  of  the  employee 
to  a  position  in  the  VA  wherein  such  special 
skills  can  be  used,  or  (b)  the  denial  of  re- 
lease with  reemployment  rights,  or  (c)  the 
grant  of  release  with  reemployment  rights. 

"4.  Additionally,  when  a  reqiiest  la  re- 
ceived from  the  appointing  officer  of  another 
defense  agency  for  the  appointment  with 
reemployment  rights  of  a  VA  employee  for 
whom  a  qualified  replacement  Is  Immedi- 
ately available,  tbe  asstst«nt  administrator 
for  personnel  will  be  notified  of  the  name, 
title,  grade,  and  organizationml  location  of 
such  employee.  A  determination  will  be 
made  in  Central  01Bc«  whether  such  posi- 
tion is  of  a  shortage  categcoy  in  other  are&s 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  offer  of 
transfer  and  reassignment  within  the  VA 
may  be  made  to  the  employee. 

"5.  Managers  and  the  Departmental  Per- 
sonnel OtBce-  will  be  responsible  for  reply- 
ing to  the  appropriate  oOce  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  when  advised  by  the 
Conunission  of  an  appeal  by  another  defense 
agency  which  was  based  upon  VA  denial  of 
reemployment  rights.  Decisions  adverse  to 
the  VA  which  are  rendered  by  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  reported  to  tbe  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Personnel,  by  the  most  ez- 
pediUous  means,  with  complete  information 
relative  to  tbe  case.  The  infarmation  should 
set  forth  the  mune,  grade,  position  title, 
organizational  location,  and  the  Immediate 
effect  on  operations  which  would  be  caused 
by  the  release  to  another  defense  agency  In 
order  that  further  appeal  to  the  Central 
Office  cf  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
be  considered. 


"6.  Agency  policy  as  stated  In  this  letter 
will  be  disseminated  by  memorandum  to  all 
em.ployees  In  order  that  they  wll!  he  fully 
cognizant  of  the  VA's  position  with  refer- 
ence tc  release  with  reemployment  rights  for 
app-ilntment  In  another  delens*  agency  and 
to  transfer  and  reassignment  to  shortage 
categ  ;ry  positions  In  the  VA 

•"7  The  provisions  cd  paragraph  3  b  i  1 .  of 
letter  from  this  office  dated  March  5  1951, 
subject  'Revision  of  Reempioymtfit  Rights 
Program,  are  hereby  rescinded," 

By  direcUon  of  the  RO  and  DO  managers: 
Amrtra  T.  Nobxk. 
Assiatant  Manager. 


VlTEllANS  OF  FOSKTCI*  Wa«S 

or  THT  Unttec  States 
Kansas  Citi/.  Mo  .  August  15,  1951. 
Hon  EnrrH  Nona-si:  Rocnts. 
House  cf  Reprrsmtatires. 

Washlnffton.  D  C. 
DzAK  Mas  Roczxs-  Just  a  note  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciation  to  you  for  the  ex- 
tension of  remarks  in  the  August  14  Issue  of 
the  CoNcaissioNAL  REcoto  regarding  Qulntus 
E    Camp. 

I  have  known  Qulntus  for  a  great  many 
years  It  was  always  a  pleastire  to  work  with 
him  while  1  was  an  official  of  the  FWeral 
Qcvemment  and  since  I  have  occupied  my 
present  position  with  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  1  knew  of  no  man  In  veterans' 
work  who  was  more  slncereiy  Interested  In 
tLe  welfare  of  the  disabled  veterans  of  this 
country,  and  In  their  dependents,  than 
Qulntus  Camp,  nor  do  I  know  anyone  who 
has  given  more  of  himself  to  the  cause  of 
otir  disabled  veterans  than  Iw  did. 

Again  may  I  ezpreca  my  grateful  appreci- 
ation to  yo«  for  the  very  kind  remarks  you 
made  on  the  fJoor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sincerely, 

OCOBGC  E.  Ijams. 

Dtrector. 


Newton  Mass.,  AufMst  14.  IHl. 

Congreaswoman  Kihth  Noitxsz  Rocess, 
Washinoton,  D.  C: 
The  260  delegates  of  Middlesex  County 
Council,  representing  18.500  Legionalres, 
unanimously  and  vehemently  protest  the 
transfer  of  the  district  ofBce  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration   from   Boston. 

The  so-called  economies  that  arc  claimed 
for  such  a  plan  fade  away  under  cloae 
scrutiny. 

The  lack  of  service  to  tbe  veteran  and  the 
hardship  Imposed  upon  800  workers  and 
their  fajnllles  are  very  real,  bo^'ever. 

We  of  Middlesex  call  upon  you.  our  rep- 
resentative In  the  Congress,  to  mllltanlly  and 
walously  resist  the  move.  Our  cause  will  be 
aided  and  your  position  will  be  made  cleaj- 
tf  we  may  have  a  public  declaration  on  your 
part. 

Jofixra  L.  Walsh, 

Commaiufer. 
Attest : 

Liomu.  J.  SABuai. 

Adjutant. 


Lowixi  Post,  No.  87,  Inc. 

Thx  Amekicaj*  Lxcion, 

August  13,  1951. 
EnrrH  NocTtsE  Rocxa&, 

Meviter  of  Congreis.  Washington.  D  C. 
DcAa  Madam:  No  dcubt  by  thlt  time  y  u 
have  received  a  telegram  advising  you  cf  the 
action  taken  Saturday.  Aagu«;t  10,  1951,  by 
Middlesex  County  Council  protestuig  the  con- 
solidation of  the  12  Insurance  services  oQces 
Into  3  and  their  endorseme.it  of  ycur  bill 
H.  R.  S51&. 

Every  county  council  of  the  American 
Legion  has  presented  a  like  rescilution  to  be 
acted  upon  at  ',ur  .Vt;:'?  H.-partmei:t  con- 
vention   t.:)    be    held    in    Huiyoiie    the    iCth, 
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17th.  axul  18th  of  AugiMt.  The  rtaolutlon* 
ot  ui*  srvenU  3tat«*  and  TeirltorlM  wUl  be 
acted  upon  at  our  National  Cooventton  at 
MUml  in  a*pt«mber. 

Very  truly  youra, 

JAMXS  B.  Bacsxtt 

DB^AlTlUIrr  or  M*i«ArMuania. 

DtM>'1>  AMMMKtM   VRTBAJfS. 

Boston.  Mass  .  Auffust  9.  195.' 
OongreaavGoian  KDim  N.  Rocibs. 
House  Ogict  BitiUttng. 

Washinffton.  D  C. 

IIT  Dftui  MBa.  Rocias:  I  arnved  home  ihis 
morning  and  immediately  went  out  In  search 
of  Qgvirea  which  we  Ulked  about  yestenlay. 
Ptease  note  the  fig\ue«  In  the  rental  sjiace 
of  the  Boston  diaUict  office.  They  are  on 
the  eneloaed  aheet. 

I  am  alao  encloalng  here  for  your  infor- 
mation the  coat  eatlmate  of  moving  the  dis- 
trict oOc*  to  Philadelphia  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  appreciate  theae  flgures.  It  app«'ars 
to  me  that  they  are  congressional  material. 
Tou  UM  them  as  you  see  fit. 

Alan  enclosed  are  two  forms  which  «ere 
handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  employees.  Many 
of  the  members  of  our  organization  who  are 
employed  In  the  insurance  and  death -benefit 
division  here  In  Boston  have  signed  this 
form  "Tm'  but  they  actually  signed  the  form 
uikder  protest,  because  they  were  told  that 
If  thsy  would  algn  "Tea"  their  job  would  be 
prokmfsd  even  though  thiy  did  not  go  to 
PhUadelptila.  They  asked  me  whether  they 
did  right,  and  my  reply  to  these  members 
was  that  they  should  have  signed  the  form 
"Tes"  but  with  protest,  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  permit  them  to  sign 
•*Tas"  with  protest  and  to  submit  a  supple- 
mentary form  showing  whereby  they  signed 
'^•8"  with  protest  ao  that  they  may  sliow 
thslr  hardship  which  they  would  suffer  in 
accepting  the  position  in  Philadelphia. 

I  trust  that  these  figures  are  of  help  to 
JQU.  sad  I  am  sure  they  will  offset  many  of 
ths  false  figures  which  were  quoted  to  us  in 
Washington. 

Very  truly  yours. 

AjrrHOKT  D.  Tttso. 
Past  Department  Commander. 

Estimated  rental  cost  of  space  occupied  by 

Boston    district    office 
Tbtal  space  used  by  district  office 

and  for  district  office  operations 

(by  regional  office)  square  feet..  100.  300 
Total    usable    space    In    buUdlng 

(including    spacs    occupied    by 

PB8)    square   fset 274,  100 

Totai   nst   space   occupied   by  VA 

regional  office  and  district  office 

■quars    fset-. 256,600 

FsrcMit   total   VA   space   occupied 

by  district  office 40 

Parosot    total    space   occupied    by 

district  office _ 87 

Annual    renUI    cost    of    building 

(born*  by  08A) 1100.000 

Ai""*'   rental  cost   chargeable  to 

dlstrtet  oOlee $37,000 

cost  (estimafed)  of  moving  Boston  district 
office  to  Philadelphia 

Ooac     of     moTing      houashold 

goods     of    950     people     (M6 

district  and  regional  office)'..  $311,385.00 
Ooat  of  railroad  fare.  WO  peo- 

pla    (net    Including  depend- 

•BU> 16, 84«.  00 

IM  elMa - 14. 13 

Ctomtt  — a.  55 

TtoUl   _— 16  68 


Cost  (estimated)   of  m  ninjr  Boit-m   rfi  r:rf 

oiJIce  to  Philadelphia — Continued 
Cost  of  per  dletn,  950  people.  1 

day  at  $9  (not  mcludlng  de- 

pendenU) $8  554"   00 

Cost    of    moving    district    office 

as    now    operating.     1.646,775 

pounds    ( estimated  1,   rate,  >3 

per  hundred  pounds 4^  4*  3   25 


Total. - 385.  184   25 

'Approximately  75  percent  married.  712. 
approximately  25  percent  single  238  Mar- 
ried person  Is  allowed  7  000  pound.s  •  maxi- 
mum i.  Single  person  is  alli'Aed  2  5lm3 
pounds  t  maximum  1.  $5  42  per  hundred 
weight  is  rate.     Maximum  weigh:  flgures. 


Tbc  Senricemen's  Indemnity  and  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

or    .\I_\B.^M\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  foremost  law.s  pertaining  to  veieraru 
passed  by  this  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  is  the  Servicemen  s  In- 
demnity and  Insurance  Acts  of  1951, 
which  became  law  on  April  25.  1951. 

This  law  provides: 

First.  A  free  payment  of  510.000  to  a 
widow  or  widower,  child  or  children, 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  a  deceased 
serviceman,  who  died  while  serving  m 
the  Armed  Forces  on  June  27,  1950  or 
on  any  subsequent  date,  thus  achievinLr 
for  the  survivors  of  our  deceased  armed 
services  personnel  complete  coverage. 
which,  try  as  we  might,  we  were  never 
able  to  attain  in  World  War  II  with  re- 
spect to  national  service  life  insurance 
and  United  States  Government  life  in- 
surance. 

Second.  This  coverage  continues  for  a 
period  of  120  days  following  dischar'.;e 
or  separation  from  the  service  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Third.  The  discharged  serviceman 
may.  by  application  within  120  days  aft- 
er discharge  purchase  Government  term 
life  insurance  up  to  SIO.OOO  in  amount, 
without  physical  examination,  at  a  rate 
greatly  lower  than  the  cost  of  such  term 
insurance  under  the  provisions  of  NSLI 
and  DSGLI.  The  lower  rate  allows  the 
the  ex-serviceman  to  pay  only  the  cost 
of  his  term  insurance,  instead  of  paying 
more,  as  is  true  under  NSLI  and  USGLI 
systems,  and  then  receiving  the  overpay- 
ment back  as  a  dividend,  at  great  ad- 
ministrative cost  to  the  Government. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
the  new  law.  as  will  be  hereinafter  set 
out.  and  in  a  matter  so  complex  as  in- 
surance, there  will  undoubtedly  develop 
certain  inequities,  and  certain  adminis- 
trative difficulties,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
laws  of  broad  coverage,  that  could  not 
reasonably  be  foreseen.  Attention  of  the 
Congress  is  invited  to  the  new  law  with 


the  view  to  such  improvement  from  time 
to  time,  as  experience  may  warrant. 

In  addition  to  the  universal  coverage 
provided  by  the  law.  it  has  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  cutting  administrative 
costs  to  the  bone,  and  saving  for  the 
Government,  not  only  this  year,  but 
throughout  the  years  to  come,  millions 
of  dollars  in  administrative  costs. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  outhne  of  the  n^w  law  and 
regulations  taken  from  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  Semimonthly  of 
July  24.  1951: 

OvTLiNE    or    New   Insur.\nci:    Laws    and 
Regulations 

1.  datz  of   enactment 

The  Servicemen's  Indemnity  and  Insur- 
aiire  Acts  of  1951.  a  two-part  measure,  was 
.■signed  bv  the  President  on  April  25,  1951,  a.s 
Public  Law  23,  Eighty-second  Congress,  and 
became  efTectlve  on  the  same  date. 

2     WHAT    THIS    LAW    DOES 

T^e  Indemnity  and  Insurance  Acts  of  1951 

(a  I  Limit  the  granting  of  new  national 
service  life  insurance  (NSLI)  and  United 
States  Government  life  insurance    i USGLI  i. 

(bi  G.ve  to  persons  in  the  active  service 
with  the  Armed  Forces  certain  options  and 
privileges  regarding  NSLI  or  USGLI  they  may 
hold. 

ici  Provide  free  Inden^nity  up  to  $10,000 
f  ir  death  of  persons  m  the  active  service 
wi'h   the   Armed  Forces  and  certain  others 

icl  Provide  new  typei.  of  insurance  for 
t:.'  se  !r.  the  service  after  they  are  separated 
ur  disciuirged, 

fei  Establish  basis  for  computation  of 
premiums  for  the  new  f  pes  of  Insurance 
provided,  establish  conditions  under  which 
ir.demiuty  is  forfeitec  and  makes  several 
administrative  provisions. 

3  LTarr.MioN  on  isscn  or  new  nsli  and  trscti 
Except  under  certain  conditions — discussed 
later  in  this  fact  sheet — no  new  Insurance 
under  NSLI  or  USGLI  can  be  granted  after 
April  25.   1951 

A  What  this  provision  does:  Since  .\pril 
25,  1951.  veterans  who  are  not  and  have  mn 
been  in  the  active  service  since  June  27,  1950, 
including  National  Guard  men  and  reservists 
n.  r.  called  to  temporary  service  since  that 
dale 

a  Who  allow  their  term  NSLI  or  USGLI  in- 
surance to  expire  without  converting  it  to  a 
permanent  plan  or  without  renewing  it.  are 
no  !un>;er  eligible  for  any  type  of  Govern- 
ment insurance: 

b  Who  were,  because  of  their  wartime  serv- 
ice, eligible  to  buy  NSLI  or  USGLI.  and  did 
not  do  so  on  or  before  April  25.  1951,  are  no 
1  nger  eligible  for  Government  life  insur- 
ance, 

c  Who  surrender  for  cash  their  entire  NSLI 
or  USGLI — even  if  the  amount  surrendered 
Is  less  than  $10.000 — have  no  further  rights 
to  Government  Insurance, 

4.  PSIVILEGCS  chanted  SERVICE  PERSONNEL 
HOLDING    NSLI    OR    CSGLI 

Any  person  who  is  now  in  the  service  with 
th»  Armed  Forces  and  who  holds  NSLI  or 
USGLI.  has  the  follo*ing  options  regarding 
thiit   insurance. 

A  Term  insurance:  If  the  serviceman  holds 
term  NSLI  or  USGLI.  he  may  apply  for  a 
waiver  of  premiums.  The  policy  will  remain 
In  force  from  the  time  the  waiver  Is  granted 
until  120  days  after  the  insured  Is  discharged 
or  .separated,  .\fter  discharge,  the  veteran 
may  keep  his  insurance  in  force  by  payment 
of  premiums  filling  due  after  tlie  120-d'ay  pe- 
riod      (See  E  below  i 
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B  Permanent  Instirance  In  force  for  less 
than  1  year:  If  the  Insurance  held  by  the 
serviceman  Is  of  this  type,  he  may  apply  for  a 
waiver  of  a  part  of  the  premium  (the  pwirt 
representing  the  cost  of  the  protection,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  part  of  each  premium 
which  goes  into  the  reserve).  The  policy 
will  remain  In  force  by  payment  of  the  re- 
duced premium,  for  as  long  as  the  person  Is  in 
tile  service  plus  120  days.  After  discharge  or 
separation,  the  veteran  may  keep  his  insur- 
ance in  force  by  resuming  payments  of  full 
premiums  faUmg  due  after  the  120-day  pe- 
riod.    (See  E  below.) 

C.  Permanent  insurance  in  force  for  1  year 
or  longer:  The  serviceman  holding  this  kind 
of  Government  life  insurance  may: 

1.  Apply  for  a  waiver  or  a  part  of  the  pre- 
miums (see  B  above),  or; 

2.  Surrender  this  policy  for  its  cash  sur- 
render value  and  stop  paying  all  premiums. 
Such  a  person,  within  120  days  from  dis- 
charge or  separation,  may  either  apply  for 
new  instirance  on  the  same  plan  and  up  to 
the  same  amount  as  he  Buirendered  for 
cash  I  new  premiums  will  be  based  on  the 
age  of  the  veteran  at  the  time  of  appli- 
cation), or  within  the  same  period  of  120 
days  from  discharge,  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment of  the  policy  he  formerly  surren- 
dered. In  this  latter  case,  the  premium 
would  be  the  siine  as  he  was  paying  before 
surrendering,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  back 
the  amount  received  at  the  time  of  sur- 
render, plus  that  part  of  the  premiums  not 
paid  representing  reserve,  plus  interest. 

(A  serviceman  will  not  be  protected  by 
the  pxDlicy  surrendered  if  he  chooses  the  op- 
tion described  under  4.  C.  2.  He  may  be 
protected  by  the  indemnity  provided  by  the 
act  (see  6t,  after  separation  from  service,  for 
120  days,  within  which  period  he  may  apply 
for  reinstatement  or  new  insurance.) 

D  Physical  examination:  No  physical  ex- 
amination is  required  for  granting  new  in- 
surance or  reinstatement  as  described  under 
B  and  C 

E  Caution:  While  in  applicable  cases,  it 
has  been  said  that  veterans  must  resume 
payments  falling  due  120  days  after  dis- 
charge, it  is  strongly  recommended  that  they 
make  suitable  arrangements  well  in  advance 
of  the  end  of  this  120-day  period,  to  avoid 
possible  lapse  and  or  expiration. 

F.  Waivers — When  granted  and  their  ef- 
fect: Applications  for  waiver  of  premium* 
will  not  be  acceptable  until  the  p»erson  has 
been  in  the  service  for  31  days  or  longer. 
Waiver  will  not  extend  to  premiums  falling 
due:  (1)  prior  to  application  for  waiver;  (2) 
before  the  second  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  entry  into  the  service  by 
the  applicant;  or  (3)  before  June  2.  1931, 
whichever  is  later. 

WhUe  the  policy  is  in  force  under  a  waiver 
of  premiums  the  policy  does  not  earn  any 
dividends. 

G.  Expiration  of  term  policies  while  in- 
sured is  in  service;  Any  term  policy  whose 
term  expires  after  waiver  of  premiums  has 
been  granted,  and  while  the  insured  is  in 
the  service  •  *  'is  automatically  re- 
newed for  an  additional  5-year  term.  If  the 
term  policy  expires  while  the  insured  is  in 
the  service  (not  under  waiver)  he  has  the 
right  to  new  term  insurance  up  to  the  same 
amount — if  he  applies  for  it  within  120  days 
from  discharge,  and  meets  health  require- 
ments. Premiums  on  the  new  policy  will  be 
based  on  the  age  of  the  veteran  at  the  time 
of  application 

5.  xtnatxm  moncnoK 
A,  What  It  Is:  The  indemnity  granted  by 
this  law  Is  an  autcvnatlc  payment  made  to 
certain  stirrlvors  of  thoee  granted  this  pro- 
tection. This  protection  is  free  of  charge, 
and  no  application  Is  necessary.  It  is  a 
gratuity,  and  not  an  insurance  coatract. 


B.  Who  Is  covered  by  Indemnity  protec- 
tion: Persons  covered  automatically  by  this 
Indemnity  Include  all  those  who.  on  and 
after  June  'JTJ,  1950: 

(a)  Are  In  active  aerrlce  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force.  Marine  Carps,  Coast  Guard,  or 
their  reserve  componenu.  including  the  Na- 
tional Guard  If  called  to  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive training  for  14  days  or  mca-e; 

(b)  Are  cadets  and  midshipmen  of  the 
Military.  Naval,  and  Coast  Guard  Academies: 

(ci  Are  commissioned  oflleers  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  while  assigned  to  duty 
during  a  p>erlod  of  war  or  an  emergency  as 
proclaimed  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress on  projects  for  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  In  areas  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska  or  In  coastal  areas  of  the 
United  States  determined  by  the  Department 
at  Defense  to  be  of  Immediate  military 
hasard: 

(d)  are  In  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Fchtcs,  Including  the  National  Guard, 
while  engaged  in  aerial  flights  in  Govern- 
ment owned  or  leased  aircraft  for  any  period. 
with  or  without  pay.  as  an  Incident  to  their 
military  training; 

(e)  are  provisionally  accepted  for  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  directed  or  ordered 
to  report  to  a  place  for  Anal  acceptance  and 
who  die  as  a  result  of  disabilities  incurred 
while  en  route  to  such  place  and  within  120 
days  of  the  inctirrence  of  the  disability; 

(f)  are  Inductees  who.  In  response  to  an 
order  to  report  for  Induction  and  who.  after 
reporting  to  a  local  draft  board,  die  as  a  re- 
sult of  disabilities  incurred  while  en  route 
from  the  draft  board  to  a  designated  induc- 
tion station,  and  within  120  days  from  the 
Incurrence  of  such  disabilities. 

C.  Period  of  coverage :  Persons  ordered  for, 
ca-  In.  active  service  for  more  than  30  days 
are  covered  as  long  as  they  are  In  the  service 
and  shall  be  covered  for  a  period  of  120  days 
after  separation  or  discharge.  If  service  Is 
30  days  or  less,  the  person  is  covered  only 
while  In  service      (See  also  B,  e.  and  f .  I 

D.  Amount  of  coverage:  The  amount  of 
the  coverage  is  $10,000.  less  the  amount  of 
any  NSLI  or  USGLI  held  In  force  by  the  per- 
son protected — under  waiver  or  otherwise— 
at  the  time  of  death. 

E.  To  whom  payable:  The  indemnity  la 
payable  only  to  following  classes  of  sur- 
vivors: (li  widow  or  widower:  (2)  child  or 
children:  (3)  parent;  (4)  brother  or  sister. 
The  serviceman  may.  under  the  classes  speci- 
fied, choose  one  or  more  l)eneflciarle8  in  any 
order  of  preference.  If  no  choice  is  made, 
the  indemnity  will  be  paid  to  surviving  rela. 
tives  in  the  order  given.  No  payments  will 
be  made  if  no  one  among  the  classes  specified 
survive. 

P  How  payable:  The  Indemnity  will  be 
paid  in  120  equal  monthly  Installments. 

6.    NEW   TTPES    OT    INStJSANCI 

A.  Term  Insurance:  Anyone  entitled  to 
Indemnity  protection  (see  5)  and  who  is 
ordered  to,  or  has  been  in.  active  service  for 
man  than  30  days  at  any  time  since  June 
27.  1950.  is  eligible  for  Government  term  life 
insurance  In  an  amount  up  to  $10,000.  pro- 
vided he  applies  for  it  In  writing  after  April 
25.  1951.  and  within  120  days  from  discharge 
or  separation.  No  physical  examination  will 
be  required. 

The  new  insurance  has  these  character- 
istics: 

It  Is  term  insurance:  Hence,  it  will  not  ac- 
cumulate cash  or  loan  values. 

It  is  renewable:  It  can  be  renewed  for  ad- 
ditional terms  of  5  years,  each  with  premiums 
baaed  on  the  age  of  the  veteran  at  the  time 
of  each  renewaL 

It  is  nonconvertlble :  It  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  any  kind  of  permanent  plan  of 
lasixrikncv'. 


It  la  nonpar Uclpatlng:  In  other  wcrdi.  It 
does  not   earn   any  dividends. 

Premiums  for  this  insurance  are  lower  than 
those  for  NSLI  or  U80LI  term  ins  irance 
'jfranted   before  enactmfi.i  of  this  Ur-v 

It  carries  the  same  prlvileires  regnrding 
choice  of  b»neCciarte«.  waivers,  and  settle- 
ment options  as  similar  contracts  issued 
under  NSU  before  AprU  25.   ISil. 

B.  Special  insurance  for  the  Jijabled:  A 
special  type  of  insurance  \s  cuthorlzed  lor 
certain  disabled  veteran*  (see  (»)  bslow ) . 
This  Insurance  may  be  granted  on  ai.y  of  the 
plans  authorlEed  by  the  NSLI  Act  of  1910,  as 
amended.  It  carries  the  same  rights  and 
pirivLieges  regarding  choice  of  beneficiaries, 
settlement  options  aad  conversion  as  NSLI. 
but   with   the  following  differences: 

It  Is  nonpartlcipating.  hence  will  not  earn 
any  divlde<ids. 

Premiums  are  lower  than  premiums  on 
corresponding  plans  ot  NSLI  granted  before 
AprU  26.  1961. 

(a)  Who  is  eUglble:  To  be  eligible  for  this 
insurance,  veterans — 

1  Must  be  discharged  or  separated  from 
service  onA>r  after  April  35.  1951.  under  con- 
ditions other   than   dishonorable; 

a.  Must  have  a  service-connected  disability 
or  disabilities,  recognised  by  the  VA,  «nd  for 
which  compensation  would  be  payable  If 
more  than  10  percent  In  degree: 

3.  Other  than  disabilities  described  under 
(21  above,  must  be  Insurable  under  the  good 
health  requirements  of  NSLI. 

Persona  who  are  granted  indemnity  pro- 
tection under  this  law  will  be  considered 
as  havint^  been  in  the  service,  as  far  as  eli- 
gibility for  this  particular  type  of  insurance 
Is  concerned. 

(b)  When  to  apply:  Application  for  this 
type  cf  Insurance  must  tie  made  within  1 
year  from  the  date  that  service  connection  of 
the  disability  is  determined  by  the  VA. 
( Persons  dLubled  under  conditions  described 
under  paragraph  5.  subheading  "B,  e.  and  f." 
must  apply  within  1  year  of  the  incurrence 
of  disability.) 

(c)  Waivers:  The  law  provides  that  waiv- 
ers of  premiums  on  this  insurance  cannot  be 
denied  because  the  disabUity  became  total 
twfore  the  effective  date  of  the  Insurance. 

7.    OTHXB  PBOVISIONS 

A.  Forfeiture  of  indemnity:  The  law 
established  that  any  person  guilty  of  mutiny, 
treason,  spying  or  desertion,  or  any  person 
who,  because  of  conscientious  objections,  re- 
fuses to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  or  refuses 
to  wear  the  uniform,  shall  forfeit  all  rights 
to  indemnity  protection.  Such  rights  will 
be  restored,  however  if  the  perscn  is  restored 
to  active  duty.  No  indemnity  will  be  p  id 
for  death  Inflicted  as  a  lawful  punishment  for 
crime  or  for  military  or  naval  offense  except 
when  Inflicted  by  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States. 

B.  Tables  of  mortality:  For  the  new  types 
of  Insurance  described  under  paragraph  6 
the  law  stipulates  that  premiums,  cash,  loan, 
paid-up  and  extended  values  shull  be  based 
on  the  Commissioners  1941  Standard  Tables 
of  Mortality  and  interest  at  21.4  percent  per 
year.  Annities  under  6  shall  be  computed 
under  the  Annuity  Table  for  1949. 

C.  Revolving  fund:  The  act  establishes  a 
revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  which  all  premiums  collected  for 
Insurance  described  under  6,  shall  be  credited 
and  from  which  any  payment  shall  be  made. 
It  also  autborl^  appropriations  to  this  fund. 

D.  United  States  llabUityt  If  the  Insured 
dies  while  a  waiver  of  premiums  on  his 
NSU  or  USGLI  is  In  effect  (4.  A,  B.  and  C), 
the  Umted  States  will  be  liable  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  reserve  of  the  policy  at 
the  time  of  death  cf  the  Insured  snd  the 
value  of  itie  benefits  under  the  policy. 
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KZTBN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  WATNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or  OOLOKASO 

IN  THX  BOUSX  OP  RZPRESKNTATTVES 
mOav.  Aumut  17.  1951 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ou>.  I  vlsh  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleaguec  and  of  the  country  a  very 
timely  article  entitled  "Lincoln  on 
Korea."  written  by  a  well-known  Denver 
attorney  and  historian.  Wayne  C. 
Williams. 

The  article  received  commendation  of 
the  President  when  it  was  brought  to  his 
attention:  it  has  been  publicized  in  the 
Nation's  press  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
In  her  syndicated  column;  and  the  De- 
partmeot  of  State  has  seen  fit  to  use  it 
In  one  of  Its  overseas  publications  for  dis- 
tribution abroad.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  that  the  Voice  of  America 
is  considering  It  for  possible  use  on  one 
of  its  broadcasts. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  an 
artiele  such  as  this  one  should  receive 
the  wldert  postible  distribution  because 
it  ele«rl7  sets  out  in  a  few  cranpact  words 
aome  of  the  factors  in  the  United  Na- 
tions' dedsitm  to  repulse  the  Communist 
•axmeiioaa  in  Korea  and  this  is  done  in 
the  immemorial  style  of  Lincoln's  Qet- 
tyiburg  address.  What  was  true  then  is 
stOl  true  today  and  will  be  so  t<Hnorrow, 
for  as  long  as  man  wishes  to  enjoy  free- 
dom he  will  be  willing  to  fight  for  it.  It 
Is  man's  most  precious  Jewel,  it  must  be 
eoQstantly  guarded  if  benefits  and  enjoy- 
moDt  are  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  include  Mr. 
WllUams'  article  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Denver  Democrat  of  July  7.  1951 ;  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  colimin.  My  Day.  and  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  of  July  28.  1951.  together  with 
President  Truman's  letter  to  Mr. 
Williams. 

IPtam  tbe  Drawr  Democrmt  of  July  7.  1951] 
Am  Amswkk  to  'hx  OI's 

!fuiiMftmi  OFi  write  horn*  uklng  their 
parmts  tli*  qxtaation.  "What  arc  we  fighting 
torV 

Wayne  C.  WU'lama.  wclI-knowD  Denver 
attomay  and  writer.  In  the  Lincoln  way  has 
aaawvad  tta*  quevtlon  In  the  following 
arttcla,  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 


*XB«OOUf  OM  KoacA 

"What  Is  the  cause  for  which  our  soldiers 
■re  fighting  in  Korea? 

"The  taroe  is  historically  clear  and  admits 
cf  DO  doubt. 

1M  ua  oae  the  logic  of  Uocoln  and  borrow 
■DOM  c€  hla  Immortal  phrases  to  describe  tt 
for  this  pgssint  generation. 

of  the  travail,  suflerlng.  and  death  of 
rltf  wan  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
Whieb  had  overthrown  the  aggrcescft.  Hitler 
and  MlMtoHnl  and  Tojo,  assembled  at  San 
VkaaelMD.  andar  the  flag  at  America,  framed 
a  afeartar  aad  brought  forth  a  new  Interna- 
i  called  the  I7nlted  Nations. 
to  the  proposition  that  aU  na- 
■n  ftaa  and  equal  and  are  entlUed  to 
m  paaea  and  freedom  from  aggression. 


""We  are  new  In  the  thr'>es  '.:'  a  muh'y 
confiict  between  the  ai-gresiscjrs  who  h.i-.  e  de- 
fied the  United  Nations  by  ln\.iflii:ir  -  :.p  of 
Its  members,  to  determine  whether  :h:<  ii.ter- 
natlon&I  union  or  whether  any  :n"err..iti  !.:il 
organization,  so  conceived  and  s .,  dedif.i'.fd. 
can  !on_  endure 

"The  brave  men  stru^-'lins  In  K  rea 
against  Rus.uan  and  Chinese  Ciim.T.wiusm 
are  fighting  in  this  iiobiest  ot  c<^L.^t*s  !;.d 
have  hallowed  that  sacred  grcur.d  m:  i'ji've 
ou'  pcw3  ■  to  add  or  detract 

"It  la  for  us  the  living  to  sustiiiii  tiie 
forces  of  freedom  'n  the  United  Nations  in 
their  struggle  to  free  the  world  nf  aeeres- 
sion,  of  slavery  and  to  end  the  brutal  assault 
of  the  aggressor  nations  against  the  least 
and  weakest  of  the  free  nations. 

"If  we  can  prevail  now  In  this  conflict  we 
will  have  established  an  organization  of  free 
nations  that  can  hereafter  stop  a^gressi  m, 
and  enforce  the  Ideals  of  U'oerty  thrcii^h 
law.  to  the  end  that  the  free  and  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world  may  now  be  tree 
to  live  their  lives  In  peace  and  freed  ni  >o 
that  war  may  perish  from  the  earth 

"Wayne  C.  Williams. 

••Denvui,  Colo.  " 


(From    the    Denver    Rocky    Mountain    .Ne^i 

of  July  26.   1951) 

Mt    DAT 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Htok  Pask.  July  20. — I  hear  people  so 
often  ask  the  question,  "What  are  our  boys 
fighting  for  m  Korea?"  that  I  wa.s  delighted 
to  be  sent  a  clipping  from  the  Rocicy  Moun- 
tain News. 

In  this  Wayne  C  Williams  put  the  rea- 
sons fo-  the  struggle  in  Korea  so  simply 
and  so  plainly  that  I  would  like  to  pub- 
licize It  as  widely  as  pos.sible. 

Mr.  Williams  Is  a  well-known  Denver  at- 
torney and  writer  and  student  of  President 
Lincoln,  having  recently  published  a  book 
on  our  Civil  War  President.  He  entitled 
his  newspaper  article  "Lincoln  on  Korea  '  It 
follows : 

"What  Is  the  cause  for  which  our  soldiers 
are  fighting  In  Korea? 

"Let  us  use  the  logic  of  Lincoln  and  bor- 
row some  of  his  immortal  phrases  t.j  de- 
scribe  It  for   this  present   generation 

"Out  of  the  travail,  suffering  and  death 
of  two  world  wars  the  free  nati'  ris  ;if  the 
world  which  had  overthrown  the  at;^;re-- 
iors.  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  ToJo,  assembled 
at  San  Francisco,  under  the  flag  of  .America. 
framed  a  charter  and  brought  :orth  a  new 
International  organization  called  the  United 
Nations,  and  dedicated  to  the  prupo.sition 
that  all  nations  are  free  and  equal  and  are 
entitled  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom  iruin 
aggression. 

"We  are  now  In  the  throes  of  ;a  nilshty 
conflict  to  determine  whether  this  inter- 
national union  or  whether  any  internati^i.  il 
organization,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated. 
can  long  endure. 

"The  brave  men  struggling  In  Korea 
against  Russian  and  Chinese  commuiusm 
are  fighting  In  this  noblest  of  causes  and 
have  allowed  that  sacred  ground  far  abfve 
our  power  to  add  or  detract. 

"It  Is  for  us  the  living  to  sustain  the 
forces  of  freedom  In  the  United  N.itions 
In  their  struggle  to  free  the  world  of  ta:- 
greaslon,  of  slavery  and  to  end  the  brutal 
assault  of  the  aggressor  nations  against  the 
least  and  weakest  of  the  free  nations  ' 

It  la  really  very  Important  that  we  ^,t'X. 
to  our  soldiers  fighting  in  Korea,  and  to 
their  mothers  here  at  home  a  realization 
of  the  greatness  of  the  catise  which  the 
United  Nations  has  undertaken. 

Perhaps  out  of  the  Korean  deci>uin  to 
resist  aggression  there  may  c  me  a  srro!.k:er 
orgaulaalton     within     the     United     Nat;   :..s. 


bound    together    to   oppose    aggression    and, 
iheiefiore,  to  hght  for  peace. 

The  White  Hoi'se, 
Washington.    July    30.    1951. 
WAY^fE  C   Williams.  Esq  . 

Denier,  Colo. 
Dear  Mr.  Williams:  I  congratulate  you 
upon  the  inspiration  which  brought  forth 
your  letter  captioned  "Lincoln  on  Korea" 
and  whiCh  happily  has  received  widespread 
publication  in  the  newspapers. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  that  dis- 
cerning judce  of  values.  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
embodied  it  in  a  recent  column. 

The  analogy  Is  impressive  and  the  Lin- 
colnesque  touch  is  masterly.  All  In  all.  a 
very  forceful  presentation  of  a  great 
principle 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harht  S   Truman. 


Investigation  of  All  Hate  Mongers  Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  letter  which  I  am  filing  with 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities : 

ACGUST  16,  1951. 
Hon.  John  S   Wood, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Un-Ameri" 
cari  Actifities.  House  of  Representa' 
tivet.  Wa.'ihtngton.  D    C 

Dear  Colleacite:  I  know  you  agree  with 
me  that  whatever  divides  us  Internally 
weakens  our  ability  to  meet  the  external 
threat  to  our  liberties  which  dally  mounts 
about  us.  The  shield  of  the  Republic,  held 
up  to  foreign  onslaughts,  can  be  no  more 
effective  than  the  strength  of  the  Nations 
arm  which  supports  It.  Surely  there  Is 
meaning  for  us  In  that  solemn  injunction  of 
old  a  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand. 

Holding  these  views.  I  am  the  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  divisive  programs  being  espxDused 
by  political  factions  on  both  left  and  right. 
Fortunately  we  have  In  the  United  States 
a  number  of  agencies  devoted  to  the  task 
of  exposing  these  factions  through  pitiless 
publicity.  The  free  press,  your  committee, 
and  the  American  Legion's  Americanism 
Commission  have  been  stalwarts  in  this 
cause. 

In  recent  years  your  committee  has  quite 
rightly  found  it  eElgent  to  devote  the  lim- 
ited funds  placed  at  Its  disposal  to  expos- 
ing the  Communist  threat  in  America.  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  increasing  danger 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  our  security,  the 
threat  of  domestic  Communists  has  risen. 
But  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  are  now 
at  such  a  point  of  danger  in  world  affairs 
that  any  group  dedicated  to  the  gospel  of 
hate  instead  of  union  constitutes  a  threat 
to  our  security  and  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Whether  the  effort  Is  to  pit  class  against 
class,  or  religion  against  religion,  or  race 
against  race,  the  effect  Is  the  same;  to  destroy 
that  sense  of  oneness  as  Americans  which  Is 
the  arm  upholding  the  shield  of  the  Re- 
public. 

My  attention  has  been  recently  directed 
boith  by  the  American  Legion  and  by  lltera- 
tu;e  coming  .o  my  offlce  to  the  activities  of 
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one  of  these  hate  groups  operating  in  the 
United  Staters.  I  refer  to  the  writings  of  one 
Robert  H.  Williams,  of  Santa  Ana.  Calif.  In 
addition  to  his  serial  publication,  the  Wil- 
liams Intelligence  Summary,  he  also  has  dis- 
tributed such  monographs  as  Know  Your 
Enemy   (copyTighted   1950). 

I  have  perused  these  two  publications  with 
care  and  have  found  their  central  theme  to 
be  that  Jews  are  a  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  His  entire  attack  seems 
to  stem  from  the  one  scintilla  of  evidence 
that  a  I  umber  of  Communists  happen  to  be 
Jews.  In  the  dishoncred  tradition  of  aU 
poisoned  minds,  WUltajns  then  proceeds  to 
spawn  the  most  contemptible  agglomera- 
tiijii  af  half-truths,  inn  lendos.  and  false  ac- 
cusations that  I  have  encountered  In  a  long 
time. 

I  offer  these  examples.  Williams  refers  In 
his  tntetUgence  summary  of  May  1951  to  nine 
prominent  Jews  in  the  United  Nation*— 
including  United  States  adviser  Ben  Cohen — 
as  all  evidently  Marxists.  He  makes  an 
outright  distortion  In  saying  that  "Eban — 
one  of  the  nine — ts  the  delegate  from  the 
Marxiitt-domlnated  Zionist  state."  A  few 
paragraphs  later  his  all  evidently  Marxists 
become  the  nine  Marxists.  In  attack- 
ing Gen.  Mark  Clark  because  his  mother 
was  Jewish — a  fact  pointed  out  hy  Wil- 
liams— Williams  then  disparages  the  use 
of  the  slx-potnted  star  of  David  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  Sixth  Army.  This  was,  to  Wil- 
liams, another  Indication  of  Jewish  control 
over  America. 

Williams'  attack  on  Hi»i«it  H.  Lebmaw, 
distinguished  former  GoTemor  of  Hew  York 
and  now  United  States  Senator  from  that 
State.  Is  typical  of  his  character  assassina- 
tion of  other  loyal  American  citizens  of 
Jewish  descent: 

"LxEOCAiv  ts  a  Tlce  ^nreldent  of  the  Com- 
munlst-aidlng  Antl-Defamatlon  League,  the 
real  power  behind  the  Red  revolution  In 
the  West.  Banker-Zionist  Lkhmah  now  te 
promoting  a  fantslstlc  movement  called  Cru- 
sade for  Freedom,  which  has  enlisted  many 
good  men  and  many  old-time  Communist 
liners,  such  as  the  Jewish  movie  prodticer 
Walter  Wanger — put  In  charge  of  the  Los 
Angeles  division.  A  spokesman  said  the 
organization  had  no  Intention  of  opposing 
the  Truman-Acheson  policies.  Drew  Pear- 
son ts  plugging  It  over  the  radio.  Obviously 
It  Is  a  deceptive  move,  not  really  bent  on 
combating  communism.  What  It  contem- 
plates ts  the  building  of  five  huge  short-wave 
propaganda  stations  in  Europe  and  perhaps 
Asia.  In  the  hands  of  Inteamatlonal  hanker 
LxHiiAH  and  associated  Reds,  this  gigantic 
project  can  move  the  masses  of  Surope  and 
Asia  to  plemae  its  planners  •  •  •  -  (Know 
Your  Knemy,  p.  34) . 

The  venom  of  this  poison  penster  Is  no- 
where better  Indicated  than  In  the  erode 
mathematical  formula  he  adduces  to  Identify 
Jews.  He  refers  to  the  daughter  of  a  gentUa 
father  and  a  Jewish  mother  as  a  Jew  because. 
In  Williams'  formula,  a  half-Jew  1b  a  Jew 
(Know  Yoxir  Enemy,  p.  83). 

Does  Williams  recommend  the  traditional 
American  way  at  amalgamating  minority 
groups  Into  our  nattonal  whole?  On  the 
contrary: 

"The  only  solutton  to  the  Commonlst- 
Zlonlst  revolution  ts  to  deport  all  the  acti- 
vists and  any  successors  who  become  active. 
Deport  all  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  all  Zionists  of  Influence,  together  with 
their  principal  iHXwelytes:  deport  the  Frank- 
furters and  Lehmans,  the  Acheaons  and 
Hisses.  •  •  •  Put  them  on  a  sxiltable 
island  where  they  can  be  self-supporting  and 
charge  the  Navy  with  keeping  them  there. 
This  may  never  be  possible:  it  may  be  too 
late.  But  such  ts  the  price  oX  survival.  If  «• 
can  accompltah  It.  History  does  xtot  Indleata 
any  other  solution  except  deterioration,  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  and  subversion  and  grad- 


ual   disappearance    of    the    whites"    (Know 
Youi-  Enemy   p.  54). 

The  doctrine  of  racial  supremacy  Is  ss  for- 
eign to  our  way  of  life  as  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Both  are 
un-American:  both  are  corrosive  poisons  eat- 
ing away  at  our  foundations;  both  need  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  scrutiny  which  your 
committee  can  provide. 

I  find  that  the  charter  of  the  Un-American 
Acuvities  Committee  as  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  601  (sec.  laiQ)  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  Is  broadly  worded  to  encompass  all 
varieties  of  subversion; 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authortaed 
to  make  from  time  to  time  investigatioas  of 
(i)  the  extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un- 
American  propaganda  activities  in  the  United 
States.  (11)  the  diffusion  within  the  United 
Slates  of  subversive  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda that  is  instigated  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  of  a  domestic  ori^m  aiul  attacks  the 
principle  of  the  form  of  government  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution,  and  (111)  all 
other  questions  In  relation  thereto  that 
would  aid  Congress  In  any  necessary  reme- 
dial legislation. 

In  view  of  the  clear  authority  vested  In 
yotir  committee  to  Investigate  un-Amerlcan 
liropaganda  activities,  and  in  view  of  the 
divisive  effect  of  the  an  tl -Semitic  propaganda 
now  being  circulated  by  him.  I  respectfully 
urge  and  request  an  investigation  by  your 
committee  of  Robert  H.  Wllltams.  of  Santa 
Ana,  calif. 

With  kindest  regards, 
ancerely, 

SaiftJK.  W.  YoiTT, 
Member  of  Congress. 


EM»tmSmg?9^4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  XKxas 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEVrTATIVES 

Fridaw.  August  17.  1951 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  consideration  of  the  extension 
of  the  EcQoomic  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration is  necessarily  of  very  deep  con- 
cern to  every  Member  of  Congress^  In 
the  past  24  hours,  I  have  wished  many 
times  that  I  could  consult  with  the 
thinldng  pet^ile  in  my  district  and  check 
their  opinions  against  my  own. 

This  morning  a  copy  of  my  home- 
town morning  paper,  the  Galveston 
News,  reached  my  desk.  In  it  I  read  an 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  point  4.  The  News  is  the  oldest 
Texas  daily  and  is  a  sound  and  conserva- 
tive paper.  Its  favorable  endorsement 
of  point  4  and  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
general  is  refreshing  and  encouraging. 
The  editorial  follows: 

ExTsiTDiNc  Ponrr  4 

It  has  now  been  proposed  that  the  point 
4  program,  which  calls  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  uiiderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
be  broadened  to  Include  glfta  of  physlcsl 
goods  siich  as  farm  machinery.  The  pro- 
ponents of  an  expanded  program  believe  that 
countries  which  are  improving  their  stand- 
ards of  Uvtag  are  less  Ukaly  prey  for  the 
CoaimanlBts. 

Tike  ortgliiAl  point  4  program  a*  oatUned 
by  Re^dent  Ttumaa  aought  to  give  aid  la 
the  fOKin  of  technical  Mststance  to  oountrtos 
which  needed  It.    In  short,  wc  would  export 


American  know-hew,  ai>d  It  was  felt  that  we, 
in  turn,  might  be  able  to  make  use  of  some 
of  the  materials  produced  under  improved 
systems. 

if  we  are  to  remain  allied  with  countries 
which  Intend  to  resist  aggression.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  havu  those  natlcna  as  seJ- 
supportlng  as  possible  II  we  could  stimu- 
late their  agricuUure  and  Industry  to  the 
point  where  they  could  produce  more  of 
their  own  food  and  goods,  there  might  in 
the  long  run  be  less  of  a  drain  on  our  n?- 
sources.  A  healthy  economy  among  our 
allies  Is  Important  Tt^  chain  of  our  united 
stand  against  communism  may  prove  no 
stronger  than  \x*  weakest   link. 

Recent  reports  show  that  America  can  now 
Import  some  of  the  steel  we  n?ed  In  our 
defense  effort  from  Eun^pe  The  ability  of 
Europe  to  export  steel,  after  Its  Industrial 
production  had  sunk  so  low.  Is  largely  the 
result  of  Marshall-plan  aid.  Perhaps  the 
point  4  plan  might  l>ear  equally  happy  fruits. 


Tkc  G-aviaf  far  Sccarilj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMsaa 
IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auguxt  17.  1951 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Sunday  morning  Albert  Joseph 
McCartney,  D.  D.,  LL  D..  L,  H.  D.,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
guest  minister  at  the  PIrst  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Washington. 

r^.  McCartney  delivered  a  most  inter- 
esting and  effective  sermon.  I  deem  the 
sermon  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  CovcaxssiONAL  Rxcoxd  in 
ortler  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  may  have  a  chance  to  read  tliis 
splendid  message. 

Dr.  McCartney  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  ministers  in  this 
country.  I  ctmimend  your  reading  this 
sermon: 

Th>  Caamw  roaSacmurr 


Our  great  Amerlcrji  ohsa—lnn  would 
to  be  the  quest  (or  saeurliy.  Man's  chief 
end  is  no  longer  to  "glorify  God  and  enjoy 
Him  farercr.'*  but  his  chief  eoneem  seems 
today  to  be  for  security — a  roof  over  hla 
head.  sufBdeDcy  of  food  and  clothing,  a 
guaranteed  )ob.  a  ftrealde,  an  easy  chair,  and 
sUppoa,  perhapa.  at  the  aid  of  the  day.  The 
great  hue  and  cry  on  all  sides  is  for  secu- 
rity— eoelal  security,  economic  security, 
health  security,  old-age  security.  Job  seaj- 
rlty — secxirlty  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  sure  that  aecu- 
rlty  dldnt  lie  In  these  directions.  He  kept 
warning  his  people  that  if  things  kept  on 
as  they  were  in  his  day — very  much.  It  would 
seem,  as  they  are  going  on  In  our  day,  gain- 
ing mocnentum  on  the  downgrade—some, 
thing  Irretrievable  would  ha{ipen:  the  very 
nation  itself  might  collapse  and  pass  away. 
His  sensitive  soul  Instinctively  recoiled  from 
the  evil  features  of  the  nation's  life,  and  he 
was  trying  to  find  the  answer  to  the  moral 
and  social  conditions  of  his  time.  What,  he 
asks  himself,  are  the  true  sources  of  peace 
and  satlofactlaii  in  a  people's  life?  Grop- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  gives  us  the  profound 
and  simple  statement  of  the  text — Jeremiah 
9:  M— "  'But  let  him  that  glorteth  glory  la 
this,  th&t  he  undoatandeth  and  knoweth 
Ms,  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  exercise  lov- 
ing kindness.  Judgment,  and  rlghteouencsa 
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In  tb«  MTth:  for  In  these  things  I  delight.' 
Mltb  the  Lord." 

Let  us  MCk  to  appraise  these  proscrtptlona 
of  Jereir'ih  on  the  level  of  collective  so- 
ctety;  that  la.  In  the  State,  the  Nation,  and 
In  international  relations. 

I 

First  of  all.  he  warns  us  not  to  count  too 
much  upon  our  accumulated  knowledge.  Let 
not  the  wise  man  glory  In  his  wisdom.  Why 
not?  It  Is  our  proud  boast  that  we  have 
built  a  scboolbouse  In  every  green  valley, 
establisticd  a  university  on  every  high  hill. 
and  opened  a  librar^  at  every  crossroads 
village.  Throucb  visual  and  oral  education 
our  children  arc  made  familiar  with  the  facts 
of  life  both  beautiriil  and  ugly,  before  they 
are  Into  tbelr  t«ens.  and  they  have  second* 
hand  knowledge  of  the  nastlness  that  Is  In 
tb«  world  that  otir  grandfathers  never  ac- 
quired In  the  full  reacb  of  their  three  score 
yean  and  ten.  Our  universities  and  colleges 
are  turning  out  their  product  on  the  assem- 
bly line  process  by  the  thousands.  We  have 
poured  out  unmeasiired  billions  Into  our  edu- 
cational hopper,  and  the  cry  keeps  rising 
for  more.  Wc  dedicated  nine  billion  alone, 
and  Justly  so.  for  the  fJucatlon  of  our  de- 
moblllaed  soldiers.  What  Is  the  result  of 
all  this  raat  Investment?  Ask  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  be  will  tell  you  the  graph  for 
Juvenile  crime  seems  to  be  keeping  ever  on 
the  upgrade.  The  headlines  In  our  papers 
dramattxe  a  hanreet  of  crime  and  dishonesty 
tn  high  places  that  would  be  a  dlsgrtM^e  to  the 
most  backward  countries  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Theee  crimes  are  committed  by  a 
generation  wblch  has  been  the  beneficiary  of 
our  most  eoatly  and  wide-spread  education. 
We  me«n  no  disparagement  to  the  place  and 
profram  of  the  schools,  but  if  lUe  teaches  us 
anythlnf  tt  teaches  that  heaven  Ilea  beyond 
the  rcaebes  of  the  mind.  Evidently  wisdom, 
knowledge,  education  are  no  guarantees  fur 
national  or  social  security  and  satisfaction. 
This  is  dearly  oorroborated  when  we  take  the 
long  Tlew  oT  history.  Every  great  empire 
that  haa  paased  away  was  in  the  very  hour 
of  its  paeelng  the  wisest,  the  most  knowing. 
the  moet  technically  equipped  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  fallen  columns  of 
Tyre,  proudest  city  of  antiquity,  exposed  by 
every  ebbing  tide;  the  fading  paintlngj  on 
the  walla  of  Petra;  the  crumbling  mono.'yths 
ot  Baalbec.  that  protrude  from  the  sands  of 
the  desert  llk»Ja^ed  teeth  set  In  the  sunken 
gums  of  the  ages:  these  furnish  mute  testi- 
mony to  the  unreliability  of  man's  wisdom. 
If  the  aeeumtilation  of  sheer  knowledge  were 
the  open  road  to  peace  and  security,  wa 
should  long  since  have  arrived  there.  If  the 
claims  of  the  school  men  are  valid,  that  the 
road  to  utopia  lias  through  more  and  twtter 
educational  processes,  certainly  by  now  we 
shotild  have  sighted  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Evidently  there  has 
been  miserable  mismanagement  somewhere. 
Is  it  tn  the  fact  that  we  have  neglected  the 
education  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  heart?  It  Is  possible  that  we 
have  nurtured  In  our  national  family  circle 
a  generation  that  knows  little  of  Ood,  and 
cares  less  for  the  mca^al  law?  Let  not  the 
wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom. 

n 
Jeremiah  warns  us  furthermore  against 
relying  upon  our  national  defense:  "Neither 
let  the  mighty  man  (I.  e..  the  military  man) 
glory  In  his  might."  Why  not?  Our  national 
•ectulty  would  seem  to  be  the  absorbing  con- 
cern <tf  people,  praes,  and  politicians.  Con- 
cerned at  we  all  are  for  what  Is  happening 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  to  defenseless 
peoples,  we  must  naturally  be  on  the  alert 
to  ganiaon  every  poealble  access  to  alien 
phlloeophiee  and  peracmalitles  that  threaten 
ow  once  decent  way  of  life.  Tet  no  matter 
bow  ecoaplete  our  defense,  it  will  not  guar- 
antM  ua  the  sectirlty  for  which  the  heart 


longs.  It  iB  not  fcjf  an  embatupcl  ;'♦'"  p 
aoout  which  we  are  concerned,  tli'!'ii;:i  •*•• 
may  have  to  endure  it  for  a  decade  or  nv  re 
Cannot  a  people  with  all  the  iirfinv  ..I'ed 
knowledge  that  we  have  and  a;;  t;.r  sad 
experience  through  which  we  hiive  t-j  re- 
cently passed  and  are  still  pa.ssmg  m  Korea — 
can  we  not  learn  anything  from  hLstory"* 
Can  we  not  manai^e  to  have  our  statesmen 
think  more  clearly,  .spealc  more  softly,  act 
more  sanely,  and  set  forth  a  foreign  policy 
on  the  levels  of  values  that  reach  out  beyond 
th*  range  of  sheer  military  might  ^  Can  we 
not  engage  to  ded;cate  our  ereat  privileges. 
our  wonderful  resources,  to  the  service  'f 
mankind  by  sharing  our  heritage  of  ideals 
and  blessings?  We  must  defend  the  free- 
dom of  the  world  n>)t  with  guns  and  dollar 
diplomacy  aione.  but  quite  beyond  -hese  by 
the  mobilization  of  the  spirit,  of  the  mind. 
and  of  the  heart  Our  real  battle  is  for  the 
conquest  of  the  souls  of  men  Neither  let 
the  mighty  man  glory  In  his  might. 

tn 

Jeremiah's  third  proscription  lies  In  the 
realm  of  economics  'Let  not  the  rich  man 
glory  In  his  riches.  "  Why  not?  In  our  ec- 
nomlcally  minded  age.  business  prosperi'v  is 
believed  to  be  the  open  sesame  to  the  security 
and  the  satisfaction  of  life.  It  is  to  the  bank 
account  and  the  ticker  tape  that  we  are  all 
Inclined  to  "ascribe  majesty  and  honor, 
dominion  and  power,  now  and  forever. 
amen."  But  the  deeper  question  is,  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  our  vast  riches? 
We  have  allowed  our  economy  to  become 
honeyccmbed  with  sheer  materialism.  Dis- 
honesty has  been  spreading  like  a  plague 
throughout  our  country,  as  witness  the  dis- 
closures In  the  academic  world,  in  the  field 
of  politics,  and  on  the  witness  stand  before 
so  many  courts.  The  conflicting  a.s.sizir.t:  "f 
the  West  Point  revelation  is  a  sad  conimen- 
tary  on  how  far  the  moral  standards  have 
slipped. 

The  root  of  our  present  moral  chai  s  lies 
In  the  fact  that  men  and  nations  h.ive  been 
seeking  the  glory  of  life  in  money  i^d  '.n 
things  that  money  can  buy.  But  there  is 
no  certain  magic  in  prosperity  which  will 
bring  about  peace  and  satisfaction  .md  secu- 
rity, as  witness  our  present  fears  and  ten- 
sions, for  riches  are  forever  takm,;  wiius 
unto  themselves  and  flying  away  Jesus  t  ;ld 
us  that  long  ago  in  his  unforgettable  lan- 
guage— "a  mans  life  conslsteth  n  t  u.  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  tusses- 
seth."  We  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  talces 
more  than  commercial  prosperity  and  ac- 
cumulated wealth  to  secure  a  Nation  s  well- 
being.  Robert  Burns  summed  it  all  up  wiitn 
he  sang  In  his  upland  dialect : 

"It's  no  In  titles  nor  in  rank; 
It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank 
To  purchase  peace  and  rest. 
It's  no  In  making  mickle  mair; 
It's  no  In  books,  it's  no  In  iear. 
To  make  us  truly  blest. 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  se.it 
An'  centre  In  the  breast. 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  great: 
Nae  treasures  nae  pleasures 
Can  make  us  happy,  lang. 
The  heart  aye  s  the  part  aye 
That  makes  us  right  or  wrung  " 

Let  not   the  rich  man  glory  in  hi.s  riches. 

When  we  turn  back  to  reread  what  Jere- 
miah had  to  say  to  the  people  of  lus  ttn.e 
we  realize  that  it  is  something  worth  listen- 
ing to  across  the  centuries,  even  though  tt 
was  said  so  long  ago,  and  to  so  small  a  people. 
It  makes  s  thinking  man  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  In  substance  It  is  this:  That  which 
gives  a  people  or  a  nation  Us  adhesiveness. 
its  solid  character.  Its  dependability,  that 
which  assures  It  a  place  In  history,  and 
evokes  respect  upon  the  part  of  other  peo- 


p\cs  M.a  el'.es  It  power  to  survive.  Is  In  the 
1  1--'  an;Uysis  not  its  wisdom  nor  Its  educa- 
Ti  :..il  system,  not  In  Its  military  prepared- 
j.t's,«  and  national  defen.ses.  not  In  Its  ac- 
rumulated  wealth  and  business  measured 
:■,  b.i::  1.-  hut  the  thing  that  really  matters 
•:.e  -.••;ri'  c  f  a  people,  that  mysterious 
I :.;;.,;  a.,t-cl  mtesrity  of  char.icter,  in  short. 
ti.e  -,■  ul  ):  a  people.  Jeremiah  Is  trying  to 
tell  us  arriiss  the  centuries  that  we  are 
putting  the  accent  In  the  wrong  place,  and 
on  the  wT'jng  things,  for  it  is  the  soul  of  a 
nation  tha-  matters.  What  shall  It  profit  a 
nation  If  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
its  ~ouP  It  was  Dame!  who  said  "the  fieople 
t;.at  do  k:.o-.v  their  God  shall  be  .strong  and 
do  exploits  ■ 

So  all  this  heads  up  In  an  appeal  to  every 
individual  and  his  sense  of  responsibility 
for  saving  what  we  call  our  American  way  of 
life.  Insofar  as  It  Is  Christian.  It  is  there 
that  you  ai.d  I  can  each  stand  up  and  b« 
r  unied,  and  take  an  unequivocal  stand  In 
the  realm  of  the  spirit,  Jeremiah  had  the 
only  answer:  "Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in 
This  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth 
Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
loving  kindness.  Judgment,  and  righteous- 
ness In  the  earth:  For  In  these  things  I  de- 
light, .said  the  Lord"  There  you  have  the 
keys  to  the  kingdom,  the  exercise  of  loving 
kindne.ss,  of  good  will,  of  Jiastice,  good  be- 
havior, and  these  keys  to  the  kingdom  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  us. 

I  know  of  no  more  enduring  counsel  than 
t  '  Commend  to  you  a  personal  knowledge  of 
G'>d  and  ail  those  values  In  which  He  would 
delight  and  you  can  gain  that  through  know- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  who  Is  the  express  Image 
of  the  Father,  and  whom  to  know  aright  Is 
life  eternal. 

So  the  answer  to  the  quest  for  security  lies 
just  there:  "Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  In 
this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth 
Me  "  Do  vou  know  Him?  How  well  do  you 
know  Him? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or  TEXAS 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr  THORNBERRY,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Au^;u.st  1,  1951,  I  was  privileged,  along 
uuh  other  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
uation.  lo  attend  the  ceremonies  in 
which  Gen  John  B.  Dunlap  was  sworn  in 
as  Commi.ssioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by 
the  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  Associate 
Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

General  Dunlap  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  public  service,  both  in  the  civil 
uovetnment  and  in  the  military.  The 
F^resident  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.siiry  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  appointment  of  a  man  of  the  char- 
acter and  the  capacity  of  General  Dun- 
lap to  this  important  oCBce. 

I  was  impre.ssed  by  the  remarks  made 
by  General  Dunlap  just  after  he  had 
taken  the  oath  of  oCBce.  I  think  his  re- 
marks show  that  he  will  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue with  eCBciency  and  with  integrity.  I 
believe  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  his  statement,  and  I 


am.  therefore,  including  it  in  these  re- 
marks.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

STATEMrNT     OF     JOBTT     B       EhjWUlF.     COMVtS- 
SIONE*  OF  INTKSKAL  ttXvnrUW.  UPOK  TAKUVO 

THi  Oath  of  Omcz,  August  1.  1951 

During  the  past  10  years  an  almost  nn- 
believable  metamorphosis  has  taken  place  in 
the  Internal  revenue  service.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1940  the  service  received  only  abcrut 
19,00O.COO  returns.  During  the  hscal  year 
1951  we  processed  90.000,000  returns,  plus 
120.000,000  related  documenu.  In  1940  In- 
ternal Revenue  collections  amounted  to 
•5.300,000.000,  while  in  1961  our  collections 
totaled  over  •51.000.000.000.  Taxpayers'  ac- 
counts on  our  books  Increased  from  134 
million  In  1B40  to  over  60  million  In  1961. 
In  1940  there  was  no  tax  refund  problem. 
In  19C1  the  B\ireau  made  30.000.000  Indi- 
vid jal  refunds.  This  tremendous  growth  In 
the  workload  of  the  Bureau  cf  Internal  Reve- 
nue called  for  a  miracle  of  cooperation  and 
management. 

Solvine  the  many  problems.  Involving 
everything  from  space  to  decentralization  of 
various  functions  to  the  field,  which  arose 
during  that  period  called  for  great  manage- 
ment ineenuity  at  all  levels  of  the  Service. 
They  could  only  be  solved  tlirough  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  scientific  sampling 
techniques,  the  utilization  cf  new  mechan- 
ical devices,  establishment  of  a  central  man- 
agement staff  development  of  new  tax  re- 
turn forms,  mtroduction  of  a  comprehen- 
sive ciDst  reporting  system;  and  numerous 
other  improvements.  They  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  we  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department  under  Secretary  Snyder's  man- 
agement-Improvement program. 

We  must  have  failed  In  our  attempt  to 
reach  our  present  high  state  of  efllclency 
withjirt  the  wholehearted  and  loyal  support 
of  all  of  that  vast  body  of  employees  who 
make  up  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  its  many  field  ofBces.  Their  Integrity  and 
their  devotion  to  duty,  without  regard  for 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  ahead,  or  for  the 
long  hours  Involved,  have  been  the  basic 
factors  contributing  to  the  solution  of  our 
problems. 

Even  as  fine  as  onr  employees  have  been 
during  this  trying  period,  ttkey  would  have 
been  helpless  without  the  fai-seeing.  intel- 
ligent, snd  sympathetic  leadership  which 
has  been  so  ably  fumlahed  for  the  past  4 
years  by  my  friend  and  predeceaaor.  the 
Honorable  George  J.  Scfaoeneman.  who,  in 
my  opinion,  has  fumlsbed  us  with  the  Anest 
example  of  a  true  public  servant  tlirough- 
out  his  43  years  in  the  Federal  service  It 
has  ever  been  my  pleasure   to  know. 

George  J.  Schoeneman  and  I  have  at  least 
two  things  In  common.  The  first  Is  a  deep 
and  abiding  interest  in.  and  affection  for. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Including  c«ir 
goals  of  raising  the  level  of  tax  administra- 
tion, giving  more  sympathetic  consideration 
to  taxpayers'  problems,  and  rendering  bet- 
ter service  to  the  public  through  adoption  of 
mere  efEclent  methods  of  opfration.  strength- 
ened supervision,  and  management  controls. 
The  second  is  that  we  share  a  tremendous 
resject  and  admiration  lor  the  Integrity  of 
the  people  who  make  up  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  They  are  honest.  hard-w(»^k- 
ing  and  efflclent.  They  are  loyal.  They  are 
the  Bureau.  I  think  the  fact  that  out  of  a 
tctal  of  over  57,000  members  of  oiir  ofBcal 
family  we  have  had  a  mere  hiindlul  of  in- 
divit;uals  who  have  failed  to  measure  up  to 
our  traditionally  high  standards  of  loyalty. 
faithfulness,  and  honesty,  bears  striking 
witness  to  the  seriousness  with  which  our 
people  treat  the  important  public  trust 
which  is  theirs. 

I  have  recently  completed  a  trip  arotmd 
the  entire  United  States  during  which  I 
discussed  many  problems  with  the  heads  of 


all  of  our  various  field  ofBces  and  their  aaslst- 
ants.  My  high  opinion  of  our  service  and  its 
people  has  become  even  higher  after  these 
visits. 

There  may  be  some  few  within  our  serv- 
ice who,  even  now,  do  not  measure  up  to 
our  standartte;  possibly  some  who  may  have 
betrayed  their  high  trti&t.  I  assure  you  and 
the  public  that  these  few  will  be  eliminated 
from  our  service  quickly  whenerer  and 
wherever  their  irregularities  are  detected. 
In  simple  fairness  to  all  of  our  honest  and 
loyal  employees,  it  is  necessary  tbat  no  one 
be  allowed  amongst  us  who  might  cause  the 
splendid  reputation  of  our  people  and  our 
service  to  be  smeared  by  any  faithless- 
ness to  his  public  trust. 

During  this  same  period  of  expansion,  we 
have  received  splendid  cooperation  from  the 
Congees.  Even  now.  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Repreeentatives  is  working  with  us  in  order 
to  iBX>vide  the  Congress  with  a  complete 
picture  of  our  operations  for  the  pvirpose  of 
assisting  us  in  bettering  the  service  through 
constructive  suggestions.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  King  subcommittee  that  it  will  receive 
my  wholehearted  and  complete  cooperation 
as  weU  as  that  of  every  other  employee  In 
the  service  in  the  acccnnpllshment  of  its  im- 
portant goal. 

The  task  I  am  assuming  is  a  heavy  one. 
I  will  need  the  help  oi  all  of  our  people 
in  the  service.  1  feel  confident  I  will  re- 
ceive It.  In  that  knowledge.  I  wish  to  as- 
sure the  President  of  our  country,  and  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Snyder,  as  well  as  the  liemt>ers  of 
oxir  Congress,  that  tlie  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  will  continue  to  go  forward  In  Its 
efforts  to  better  its  service  lo  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  people  who  comprise  It. 


Celebntioi  of  Pint  Tear's  EzistcBce  of 
NoTj  Svet,  ClcTclaad  CsediosloTak 
Daily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IM  THK  HOI7SE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  16.  1951 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  great  pride  that  I  read  in  the 
August  13  issue  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  ooe 
of  Cleveland's  great  metropolitan  news- 
papers, an  editorial  entitled  "It  Fights 
for  Freedom  '  This  editorial  salutes 
Cleveland's  Czechoslovak  dally  news- 
paper. Novy  Svet — tbe  New  World — 
which  this  month  eufded  the  first  year 
of  its  existence — a  year  dedicated  to 
serving  the  interests  of  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  alike,  impartially,  efficiently,  and 
regardless  of  creed  or  nationality. 

We  Clevelanders  are  proud  of  our 
foreign  language  newspapers  which  give 
expression  to  the  deep  love  of  America 
felt  by  the  very  large  part  of  our  cosmo- 
politan citizenry  whose  backgrounds 
reach  into  practically  every  country  ol 
the  world. 

Such  men  as  Mr.  Kratky,  editor  of  the 
Novy  Svet,  are  doing  a  splendid  job  in- 
terpreting the  fundamentals  of  our  great 
free  country  to  the  Czechs — and  many 
others — who  have  come  and  are  still 
coming  to  Cleveland.     I  am  happy  to 


sahite  him  and  his  staff  for  the  fine 
courage  they  have  displayed  in  the  year 
that  has  passed,  and  wish  them  a  liappy 
and  ever  increasingly  successful  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
cltide  therein  the  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

The  editorial  follows: 

It  Fickts  pqs  FazzccM 

It  is  Just  over  a  year  since  Novy  Svet  ( Tbe 
New  World).  Cleveland  Czecboslovak  daily 
newspaper,  was  established.  In  s  day  when 
the  lot  erf  the  foreign  langxiage  publication 
is  a  difficult  one  Novy  Svet,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  John  P.  Kratky.  ima  amply 
demonstrated  its  value 

While  for  years  before  the  war,  due  to  im- 
migration restrictions,  the  reading  public  of 
foreign  language  newspapm  wa«  shrinking. 
there  was  an  Impetus  after  the  war  with  the 
inQux  of  DP's  and  persons  fieeing  the  new 
dicta  torahipe. 

But,  whether  the  audience  was  large  or 
small,  the  foreign  language  pres«  was  often 
tbe  only  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  ideas. 
In  the  Czech  community  in  Cleveland  which 
once  boasted  two  dallies,  tbe  situation  had 
become  critical  TIm  old  Svet  American 
adopted  a  pro-Cooun unlet  line  and  much 
poison  was  spread  and  a  great  real  ol  damage 
done. 

Tbe  old  daily  died  of  repudiation.  The 
Novy  Svet  was  foiuided  on  American  princi- 
ples, on  a  cummitment  to  freedom  around 
the  world.  As  Editor  Kratky  said:  "We  want 
a  daily  which  will  serve  the  interests  ol  all 
the  people,  tbe  Caechs  and  the  Slovaks  alike, 
impartially.  eiBciently  and  regardle&s  of  creed 
or  nationality  and  which  at  all  times  will 
try  to  bring  them  as  ckiM  as  possible. " 

To  this  end  the  first  year's  existence  ot 
Novy  Svet  has  been  tlrelcaaly  devoted.  We 
have  confidence  It  will  continue  for  many 
more  years  to  come. 


Air  Force  Profrui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  vamMHAMA 
IN  TBI  HODSI  or  B£PRZS£NTATIVXS 

Fridav,  Anffuat  1$.  1951 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oM.  I  ofler  herewith  an  article  by  Joseph 
and  Stewart  Alsop  entitled  •*Huge  AF  De- 
mands Seen": 

Hxna:  AT  QuAVsa  Smi 
(By  Joaepta  and  Stewart  Alsop ) 

WssHiBoroif. — Before  very  long,  the  Air 
Force  tasue  is  going  to  come  out.  or  perhaps 
burst  out,  into  the  open.  The  preliminary 
drumfire  has  already  been  heard  from  the 
friends  of  air  power  on  Capitol  Hill.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  George  C.  Marsliall.  and  Un- 
der Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett  now  have 
before  them  the  air  staffs'  program  of  re- 
quirements tar  an  expanded  force  of  150 
groups. 

Even  If  the  plan  Is  accepted  by  St^cretary 
Marshall  and  the  President  (which  seems 
Ukdy)  Its  first  disclosure  is  bound  to  be  a 
bit  e^ploalve.  if  only  because  of  the  Immense 
outlays  and  grave  lasues  involved. 

As  a  mtnimtim.  tbe  cost  Is  estimated  at 
several  billicma  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions by  the  present  Congress  and  $15,000.- 
000.000  additional  In  the  1963  budget,  with 
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recurring  huge  appropriations  in  the  subse- 
quent budgets. 

The  chief  Issue  raised  Is.  of  course,  the 
proportion  of  defenst-  Investment  between 
the  services  The  Navy  is  considered  to  be 
approxlmatelT  larae  eiioua;h  already  Tl.e 
Army  is  reaching  its  planned  manp>iwer  ceil- 
ing, aithough  atiU  deficient  m  many  ty{.i«i 
of  vital  equipnaer.t. 

But  while  the  curves  of  expansion  of  the 
brother  services  a.re  thu3  levellnj  off.  the 
Air  Force  expansion  curve  Is  to  shoot  up- 
wards precipitately,  and  It  Is  not  to  level 
od  until  annual  Air  Force  expenditure  is 
far  abore  either  Army  or  Navy  expenditure 
The  kind  of  trouble  this  can  give  rise  tj 
la  only  too  easy  to  imagine. 

Building  the  Defense  Establlshmeiit 
squarely  around  the  Air  Force.  lncreasin« 
the  already  vast  defense  budget  by  such 
huge  further  sums— these  are  serious  steps 
to  tAke.  But  the  reasons  why  a  fitrea:ly 
expanded  Air  Force  is  needed  at  this  time 
are  quite  unanswerable. 

First,  the  air  d^iTise  of  the  continental 
United  States  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  larger 
and  larger  Job  The  existing  Soviet  strategic 
air  force,  of  imltaticn  B-29s.  Is  expanding. 
And  at  the  recont  a.r  show  In  Moscow,  the 
SoTlela  displayed  a  truly  long-range  heavy 
bomber  of  B-38  type,  which  air  Intelligence 
credits  with  a  5.000- mile  strklng  radium. 

Since  the  -mr\ller  and  less  costly  stand- 
anl  Soviet  heavy  bomber  can  efUciently  hit 
targets  anywhere  except  in  this  hemisphere, 
the  production  of  this  huge,  very  iong-range 
bomber  can  have  only  one  purpose — to  attack 
this  country. 

TWO    JOIM    AT    ONCI 

Second,  the  threai  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
air  force,  to  our  allies  and  to  us.  also  In- 
creases the  requirement  for  the  American 
Strategic  Air  Force. 

It  wa*  originally  designed  solely  to  de- 
stroy the  Industrial  vitals  of  the  Russian  w;.r 
machine.  Its  first  p.-iarlty  must  now  t)e  the 
destruction  of  Soviet  strategic  air  Thus. 
In  effect,  the  Amerlran  strategic  Air  Fjrce 
must  now  be  built  big  enough  to  do  two  Jobs 
at  once. 

Third,  the  Importance  of  tactical  air  In 
ground  war  is  now  so  great  that  General  Eis- 
enhowers staff  has  evolved  a  rule  of  the 
thumb — "The  fewer  divisions  you  have,  the 
more  air  groups  you  need  " 

For  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  It  Is 
necessary  for  General  Elsenhower  Ic  ha\e  a 
tactical  air  force  ready  ;»t  all  times  for  (nm- 
bat.  which  win  be  capable  of  domlnatint  the 
Tery  large  Soviet  tactical  air  force  from  ihe 
moment  when  the  first  shot  Is  fired. 

NO    PIOPaCANDA 

Tlicas  requirements,  and  the  Soviet  air 
threat  that  begets  them  are  not  mere  dn^ams 
of  air  {Hvpagandlsts  The  new  S.ovlet  b<'mb- 
er  of  B-36  type  Is  not  the  10-englne  Jet  that 
baa  been  wildly  reported.  It  la  a  huge  lour- 
•nglQS  plane,  of  fairly  conventional  design. 
But  It  exlsu.  has  been  photographed,  and 
by  tbs  mafic  of  the  intelligence  analysts 
baa  been  shown  to  have  approximately  the 
cbaractarUtlcs  given  above. 

■quaUy,  the  air  force  actually  has  In  Its 
hMUli  a  MIG-15  engine,  and  has  more  than 
rusfuUy  examined  the  declde<lly  superior 
hlgh-tcmpsrature  alloys  and  remarlc»bly 
■klUful  wekllnc  that  make  this  the  bei.i  Jet 
tilfl"*  oov  in  production. 

In  plain  language,  the  Soviets  have  now 
b»sn  provsn  capable  of  building  air  piower 
on  an  all  too  impressive  scale  And  il  ws 
4o  not  wish  to  commit  national  suiolde. 
ABMrtc«n  air  power  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall 
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EXTEN.=^ION  OF   RKM.ARKS 
r 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or  nokTh  '.:a;^c::n\ 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  Or   RK;HEiENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15.  IbU 

Mr.      HAMILTON      C.      JONFS       Mr 

Spt'aker.  I  wish  to  state  that  it  w.i>  \>  :  v 
wise  leeislation  on  the  part  of  'J>'  Hou-k 
to  include  in  the  pa.'^sa^e  of  S.-iiate  bi'.' 
349  the  provision  a.s  ,^et  forth  in  th*' 
am-ndmcnt  oflered  by  Con.:i' >sm.i:i 
Di.^NE.  of  North  Carolina  to  ...%>  ti..' 
Federal  Hou.sin.a  Admimsiraticn  a  on^- 
and-a-half-billion-dollar  increa>e  m  its 
authority  to  insure  fnorti:ai:es  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  Government 
contracts  hau  been  let  and  contractors 
were  ready  to  proceed  with  the  con.^truc- 
tion  of  d'fcnse  housirt;  which  could  not 
proceed  until  the  necessary  backing  was 
given  by  the  Government  to  neiiotiare 
the  loans  with  the  banks  and  in.->urance 
companies 

Without  the  pa.ssace  of  thi.-  amend- 
ment these  nece.ssary  hou.-in-:  construc- 
tion programs  are  at  a  standstill  For 
example,  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
there  is  a  project  for  the  con>truction  of 
1.421  housinu  units  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  Cherry  Point.  N  C  uhich 
is  bein.s  absolutely  h^-ld  up  becau.se  of  the 
difficulty  in  financing  same  since  the 
features  of  the  P'ederal  National  Mort- 
gaae  As^scciation  have  not  been  re- 
enacted  to  cover  a  situation  oi  tii.s 
character.  In  addition,  ih'-ie  are  a 
number  of  units  to  be  consaicted  at 
¥*OTt  Braiii.'.  N  C  .  of  the  >ame  character 
under  the  same  plan  with,  the  contracts 
already  let  but  who.<e  construction  is 
being  held  up  because  the  contractor  is 
unable  to  make  linancial  arraniuements 
becau-se  of  the  absence  of  the  Federal 
National  Mort^aiie  A.>sociat,on  provi- 
sions. 

There  us  also  in  the  South  Carolina 
area  a  housmit  project  of  500  housing 
units  at  Shaw  Field  S  C  .  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  beinu  field  up  for  the 
same  reason  The.se  are  ju-t  some  of 
the  housinij  units  that  are  beint:  neces- 
sarily constructed  in  miiitarv  facilities 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
and  the  .same  is  true  thruuahout  the 
country  generally  where  military  hous- 
ing is  necessary  becau.se  of  the  inability 
of  the  contractors  to  make  nece-s.ny 
financial  arrangements 

The  contractors  have  reached  v  dead- 
end street  in  the  matter  uiile^.^  t^.e 
amendment  ofTered  by  Cont;re>sm.i:i 
Dean  is  pa.s.sed  They  are  unable  t  > 
handle  the  construction  promam  with 
either  the  banks  or  life  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  reason  that  these  m.sli- 
tutions  cannot  afford  to  accept  the  mort- 
gage bonds  unless  they  are  delinitely  sup- 
ported by  legislation  a.s  provided  fm  m 
Congressman  Dean's  amendment 

I  understand  that  some  several  weeks 
ago  the  President  by  procedure  author- 
ized home  and  housing  agencies  thnui'h 
♦he  Federal  National  MortLia^e  A-Mca- 


t.  'II  to  purchase  as  much  as  S350.000.- 
ooi)  /if  •;>.  Wherry  bill  title  VTII  military 
;.  .  .;.  :  mortgages,  but  the  banks  on 
contac'iiK  the  hieads  of  the  agency  can- 
not secure  a  written  commitment  to  pur- 
chase. a>  '^.ey  were  not  authorized  to  is- 
sue vvritteii  commitments  for  purchase 
by  law. 

Congressman  Dean's  amendment 
would  authorize  the.se  commitments, 
would  solve  the  situation,  would  finance 
this  necessiiry  construction  in  a  practi- 
cal wav  and  permit  all  of  these  neces- 
sary defen.se  construction  projects  to 
pioce-d  to  a  sau.-factory  conclusion. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment 
and  its  provisions  will  be  included  in  the 
ci  liference  report  and  the  neces.sary 
leiial  authority  be  furnished  by  Congre.ss 
to  complete  this  nece.ssary  construction 
of  housing  units  m  defen.se  areas  which 
IS  so  vitally  imp<jrt.ant  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  defense  program. 


Inactive  Reservist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    MASSACHt  SfTTS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

\V^-'i':e<datj.   Auous^t   15.   1951 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  newspaper  article  by  Hal 
Clancy  which  appeared  m  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Boston  Traveler.  Boston.  Mass  : 

I.NKfTi.E  RssERVE  Gets  DTRriEsx  Dem  -M.^r^r 
OmcER-s  STiLi,  IN  K.'RE\  Zone  Vhile  .Ac- 
tive Reservists  Not  C^ilid 

(By  Hal  Clancy) 

The  Inactive  r<eserMst  ci-r.tmues  :  ^  t:et.  \he 
Nation's  dirtiest  deal  — and  no  one  serms  lu  a 
mood  to  do  anything  about  it. 

These  men — who  accepted  no  p.iy  for  be- 
ing In  the  Reserve,  who  had  their  cduract 
with  the  Onvemment  changed  .'.Iter  they 
had  signed  it-  are  beir.g  victimiz  d  It  the 
casual  convenience  of  the  services 

Take  the  case  i-t  Lieutenant  A  t  s  typical 
of  many: 

Lieutenant  .A  wis  a  c  mbat  In  antrynian 
in  World  Wir  II  and  w.i.-5  ci)nimi>.-.i'nied  in 
battle.  U:,"'n  discharge,  he  stayed  m  the  i::- 
actlve  reserve  with  the  tacit  vind  -rstancl'.ng 
he  would  be  called  only  In  event  ul  all-out 
w  .^r 

H"-  -A.i^  <5  vears  >'ld  vihen  his  rtcall  canie. 
He  told  hi.s  wite  and  three  children  that  it 
WIS  a  mistake  because  he  wa.s  n  er  age  in 
k-iie  for  a  con^.b.vt  plat^'on  lead' r.  That's 
wu.it  he  thought 

After  a  brief  tralnm.g  pen^d  he  »as  flown 
to  Japan  and  Korea  A'  io  he  w.  s  a.^si^ned 
to  a  rifle  platoon  which  he  led  ui  t.l  he  ■*  .is 
wounded   .tnd   h^.^pitalized   in  Jap  m 

At  hon'.<'  hi.-*  wile  sold  their  si  lai;  hou.se 
i;.o  'j'^k  a  tinv  apartmeriv  Slu  protested 
t..  lier  C  ngressrnan  that  it  wasi  t  fair  tor 
her  hi^band  to  be  oversea*  whe  i  must  of 
the  Nation's  paid  .Active  Reservi.s  s  hud  not 
been  called 

The  L'  'ii.rressniaii  agreed  it  was  a  very  sad 
t:.i,  >f     Period 

1  ie'dtenaiit   A  w.is  released   f ror  i  the  hos- 
pi'ai    after   a   few    weeks    a,nd    tol<     to   stand 
b\-    :t    sh.ippiiig    urders.      The   sh.pping   or- 
cl-rs  r  line  aU  rik,-ht    ^back  to  Kor  a. 
r:..it  s  where  he  i.s  now. 


Lieuten.-iiit  B  is  another  case — also  typi- 
cal: 

This  ':,;5cer  was  more  than  30  years  of  aee 
and  had  served  4  years  during  the  Ia.>t  war, 
tiiree  of  them  overseas  World  War  II  had 
forced  him  to  close  a  small  busine.s.s  he  had 
started,  but  he  reopened  it  when  he  was  dis- 
charged 

He  did  pretty  well.  It  wasn't  easy  For 
2  years  he  had  to  take  an  exua  Job — nights — 
to  make  up  the  money  he  was  losing.  The 
third  year  he  broke  even.  The  fourth  year 
he  .showed  a  small  profit. 

It  seemed  as  though  1950  would  be  his  first 
really  successful  year.  It  looked  like  the 
opp'-rtunity  to  buy  the  hou.se  he  and  his  wile 
and  two  children  were  renting. 

He  was  recalled  and  sent  to  a  southern 
cantp.  Back  home,  those  of  his  friends  who 
were  accepting  regular  pay  from  the  services 
f.jr  being  In  the  Reserves,  kept  their  Jobs 
and  civilian  status. 

For  the  second  time,  war  had  forced  him 
to  close  a  business.  But  the  second  time  was 
ir.finitely  more  tragic  than  the  first — because 
he  seemed  on  the  threshold  of  success,  and 
he  was  older. 

Lieutenant  B  Is  in  Korea  now. 

The  Defense  Department  has  admitted  that 
inactive  reservists  were  called  up  m  panic 
because  those  charged  with  ovir  defenses  had 
woefully  underestimated  the  emergency  until 
it  was  upon  us.  The  Defense  Department 
said  It  planned  to  do  something  about  it. 

That  was  several  months  ago.  It's  true 
that  the  Defense  Department  did  discharge 
some  Inactive  Reserve  enlisted  men — and  de- 
ferred ethers  t>ecause  of  age  or  dependents. 

But  officers  were  the  real  sufferers.  With 
them,  age  didn't  seem  to  matter.  Depend- 
ents definitely  didn't. 

College  .students  were  deferred.  Active 
Reserves  were  required  to  perform  certain 
drills — but  were  not  called  except  in  scat- 
tered  instances,  or  when   they   volunteered. 

This,  of  course.  Is  by  no  means  the  fault 
of  the  Active  Reserves.  They  have  provided. 
In  the  present  emergency,  our  greatest  hope 
for  security  while  the  services  were  franti- 
cally trying  to  mobilize 

But  there  were  two  definite  reasons  ■why 
the  Inactive  Reserves  received  cal:>-us  and 
shabby  treatment : 

One  reason — frankly  admitted — was  be- 
cause the  United  States  wiis  caught  short 
and  the  mobilizers  Just  grabbed  the  cards 
Of  men  who  weren't  assigned  to  organized 
units. 

A  more  Insidious  reason — not  admitted — 
Is  becaase  many  of  the  top  brass  leit  a  per- 
si.inal  resentment  toward  men  who  didn't 
want  to  stay  in  the  Active  Reserve  and — even 
though  these  men  had  served  and  fought 
and  been  wounded  and  decorated — the  feel- 
ing too  often  was: 

"Give  them  the  business." 

That's  an  actual  quote.  Those  words  were 
said  to  be  by  one  Army  official  in  an  ofT-the- 
record  discussion.  How  typical  his  attitude 
Is  of  the  service  hierarchy.  I  don  t  know. 
There  is  reasi.ui  to  suspect  it  Is  shared  by 
nit.nv  in  authorltv. 


Mass.,     of 


Report  on  the  New  England  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHrsriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Christian 
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Science     Monitor.     Boston, 
Thursday.  August  16.  1951: 

Report  on  New  Engla.nd  Econcmt  Cites 
Problems  or  Arej^ 

(By  Everett  M   Smith) 

BosTOK, — New  England,  although  p  .K-jrly 
endowed  with  natural  resources  In  compari- 
son with  many  other  areas  ol  the  ccmntry, 
owes  much  tociay  to  its  major  attractions  of 
scenery  and  recreational  facilities. 

An  investigation  Into  certain  sp>ecific  as- 
pects of  the  area's  economic  development 
serves  to  explain  the  nature  of  New  England's 
current  problems. 

New  England's  limited  natural  resources 
its  slower  growth  of  population,  its  labor  and 
manufacturing  prospects,  its  skilled  man- 
agement, its  capital  accumulation,  and  Its 
income  payments  all  are  brought  into  sharp 
focus  In  the  study  of  the  area's  economy — 
Transmitted  recently  to  President  Truman  by 
his  council  of  economic  advisers 

This  detailed  study  serves  to  demonstrate 
that  the  failure  of  New  England  to  grow  or 
expand  Its  Industries  as  fast  as  tiie  Nation 
as  a  whole  is  not  a  matter  of  recent  origin. 

Nor  Is  It  a  condition  p)eculiar  to  New 
England,  the  report  shows.  There  have  been 
great  variations  In  the  economic  trends  of 
older  regions. 

Whereas  New  England's  relative  rise  In 
manufacturing  was  largely  concentrated  In 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
Middle  West  has  been  advancing  for  the  last 
150  years,  the  study  shows. 

Finally,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  significant  diflerences  between  the  rates 
of  growth  of  northern  New  England  and 
southern  New  England. 

WATER    EESOURCES    CITED 

The  area's  natural  resources  played  an 
important  part  during  the  colonial  period — 
particularly  its  forests  and  its  fisheries. 
New  England's  forests,  the  survey  shows, 
cover  a  larger  proportion  of  its  land  area — 
77  percent — than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
country. 

Although  the  ocean  fisheries  off  New  Eng- 
land have  lost  some  of  their  relative  Im- 
portance, a  solution  of  some  of  their  pres- 
ent problems,  the  report  Indicates,  would  In- 
crease that  industry's  contribution  to  sup- 
port of  the  entire  region. 

Water  Is  seen  as  another  cf  New  England's 
ou*standing  natural  resources,  with  average 
rainfall  providing  adequate  supplies  f  Jr  both 
industrial  and  consumer  use.  W.iter  power 
also  was  a  m.ajor  factor  in  the  original  loca- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  region's  textile 
and  paper  industries. 

With  the  development  of  electrical  power, 
proximity  to  water  power  became  less  Im- 
portant, although  about  one-fourth  of  the 
area's  electric  power  Is  still  generated  by  its 
rivers  and  streams,  and  there  is  opportunity 
for  much  further  development  of  New  Eng- 
land's  'w.'ater   power,    the   report   states. 

Meanwhile,  the  rapid  development  of  one 
of  New  England's  major  natural  resources — 
its  recreational  attractions — continues. 
New  England's  vacation  Industry  grossed  ap- 
proximately $S.50.000.000  in  194g. 

So  much  for  New  England's  natural  re- 
sources. 

Its  population  trends  are  another  thing. 
In  1809.  one  In  every  five  Americans  lived 
In  New  England.  But,  by  19J0.  this  figure 
had  changed  to  1  in  16. 

"We  can  easily  be  misled  by  these  figures. ' 
the  report  emphasizes.  "Despite  the  failure 
of  New  England's  population  to  grow  as 
rapidly  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  there  has 
been  and  still  Is  continuous  growth  In  abso- 
lute terms." 

Even  the  growth  of  population  In  New 
England  has  been  by  no  means  equal  among 
the  various  States.  Southern  New  England 
has  more  nearly  maintained  His  share  of  the 


total   population   of  the  country  since    1809 
than    has   northern    New   England. 

There  are  two  dLstlnct  periods  recognizable 
In  the  history  of  New  England  s  population 
growth  during  the  past  150  years.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  three 
northern  SUtes  speeded  ahead  of  thc«j»  of 
southern  New  England.  This  was  due  to  the 
agricultural,  forestry,  and  fisliery  resource* 
available   in  that  section. 

COMPLACENCY    SEEN 

D'urlng  the  past  100  years  the  situation  has 
been  reversed 

Going  further,  the  leport  turns  to  the 
characteristics  of  New  Englanu  s  labor  force. 
which  is  signifliCantly  large  In  relation  to 
total  population.  Also,  the  report  shows 
that  New  England's  Industry  benefits  to  some 
extent  from  the  hlgher-than-average  educa- 
tion of  its  labor  force. 

The  average  New  Englander.  the  study  re- 
veals, has  received  8.8  years  of  schcxillng.  as 
compared  with  8.4  years  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  However,  the  proportion  of  the  re- 
gion's inhablunts  who  attended  college  la 
not  as  high  as  it  Is  In  some  other  areas. 

Hope  Is  expressed  by  the  compilers  of  the 
report  that  a  greater  clarification  of  some  of 
these  problems  of  declining  Industry  may 
result  m  aid  by  private  Initiative,  or  by 
Federal.   State,    or   local    governments. 

Coming  forthrlghtly  to  the  point,  the  sur- 
vey asserts  that,  to  some  extent.  New  Eng- 
land s  manufacturing  success  Ln  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  seems  to  have  bred  lethargy  and 
complacency  among  some  New  England  In- 
dustrialists. 

These  factors,  it  Is  asserted,  have  handi- 
capped the  region  In  its  competition  with, 
newer  areas. 


The  Figbts  of  Bishop  Sheil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L  OTOOLE 

OF    NTW    TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TR'ES 

Friday.  August  17.  1951 

Mr.   OTOOLE.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 

Saul  Alinsky  from  the  Cathohc  Digest: 

The  Ftciits  of  Bishop  Sheil 

(By  Saul  Alinsky i 

It  was  1939,  The  CIO  was  young,  bursting 
with  energy,  surging  with  wild  dreams  A 
whole  new  world  was  coming  around  the 
corner.  General  Motors.  Chrysler.  U.  S. 
Steel — they  were  all  going  down  like  tenpins 
before  the  bowling  drive  of  the  CIO, 

Chicago,  a  really  tough  town,  had  shrugged 
Its  shoulders  and  sloughed  off  the  CIO.  But 
the  CIO  kept  coming.  In  Back-of-the-Yards. 
Chicago's  nationally  famous  Jungle.  25.000 
Poles  Slovaks,  Negroes.  Germans.  Irish. 
Lithuanians,  and  Mexican- Americans  were 
banded  together  In  the  CIO.  They  were 
heading  for  the  great  showdown  with  the 
meat  packers.  Neither  side  asked  quarter  or 
ga.-e  any. 

Then  It  broke,  nevs  editors  shook  their 
heads  unbelievingly,  and  asked  for  a  recheck 
on  the  Htory.  It  was  true.  Chicago's  Cath- 
olic Bishop  Shell  was  going  to  open  the 
packinghouse  workers'  last-dltch-strlke  mass 
meeting.  And  he  would  appear  on  the  same 
platform  with  CIO  chief,  John  L.  Lewis.  It 
would  be  the  first  time  that  a  Catholic  prelate 
had  publicly  appeared  with  the  bulldog -faced 
labor  leader  since  'he  beginning  of  the  CIO. 
The  bishop's  presence  would  be  taken  as  a 
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r*i:iTr*^.  b!*«Hn«  ■:.:  vt.t  c«j»*  nf  ;h*  workers. 
1:  ■»  id  t^rpetlo  ihf  ent;r«'  pubUcit;-  cam- 
;:ju<n  o.i  tiie  pBCHrrs.  w&ich  wiJcl  Ue  CIO 
Wis  a  CiiTi.;:  jnisi  ccias  piracy 

B-t  ih*  l.*.r>t  wa»  for  staket  hl^fjhtr  than 
T":tf  mm  i>r.  the  street  dremma  »bov:t  All 
■  ne  cfc;p«  were  blue,  scd  they  wi;re  all 
cow-ii.  Ktrryifiing  went  It  a  CaihoUc 
bwij.jp  had  to  gt).  %oc..  it  was  just  ?» o  bod. 
T-t  a-'Ter  all.  ]Se  waa  a  buihcp,  ;»ad  en- 
titled :c  a  -I'drniuf  Ke  waa  warnexl  :'.:'.  •  > 
show  Hu  lite  wms  threatened  A  b-oilet 
shattered  the  window  of  a  re-stjarsct  where 
he    waa    lunchii:^ 

On  the  ni|:ht  of  July  16.  1539.  the  bLshrp 
"showed."  He  showed  even  thoui;h  Chicago 
police  had  to  clear  ei4ht  blocts  b.-tweeu 
hla  o(Bc«  and  th«  ColLicum  aud  a  p<  r^^nAl 
bodyguard  of  50  piuice  had  to  be  a-..>:t;;ied 
for  protectlijp.  Once  there.  20.000  persin.;- 
hcuac  workers  in*.'cle  t:.e  Cc:Useum.  iiid  lO.OuO 
standlrvs  outside,  took  over  They  w  ..uld 
h«Te  torn  to  bits  ariycae  who  as  much  as 
locked  aldeways  at  tieir  "good  Little  Bishop." 
The  Ljttle  Biahop  made  history  that  night. 
He  did  not  plead  for  the  peaceful,  crderly 
way  of  democracy  He  denianded  i.  he 
fought  for  It  Aiternatfly  praiair.g  and  scold- 
ing the  woriera,  he  went  on  to  denounce  the 
meat  trust  mercUes&ly.  He  fought,  with  all 
he  had.  to  prevent  the  strike.  He  kntw  the 
pasaiona  of  the  times  and  what  must  happen 
when  tiioiuands  oX  men  who  earned  their 
liTlng  uaing  knives,  went  to  war.  And  he 
won.  The  union  won.  There  waa  no  strike. 
The  democratic  process  prevailed.  The 
democratic  cause  went  forward. 

For  days  afterward,  the  packing-house 
workera  kept  saying  that  Sheil  had  p4tched 
another  no-hitter  They  knew  the  b.shop  s 
background.  It  went  back  to  1906,  when 
Bishop  Shell,  then  Benny  Shell,  pitched  for 
small,  unknown  St.  Viator  Colletre  against  the 
Unlvertlty  of  Illinois.  Biij  Ten  baseball  cham- 
pions for  the  year.  Shell  pitched  a  no- 
hit  victory  against  a  team  from  which  seven 
membera  went  on  to  the  major  leagues. 
Benny  81mU  turned  down  four  major-league 
offers. 

Brer  alnoe  be  has  played  against  the  kind 
of  oppoaitlon  in  which  be  baa  had  to  jjltch 
almost  constant  no-blt  ball.  On  issue  after 
lasiM  Slicll  baa  calmly  and  courageously 
enunciated  and  acted  In  aocordance  with  the 
naoat  radical  doctrlXM  knumu  m  the  history  of 
Christianity. 

James  Shell  was  bom  February 
la,  IMS.  ta  a  small,  poor  Sat  orer  a  coal  yard 
on  Cbtaayo's  shahhy  vest  sMe.  T^  botise 
va*  steksa  alternately  by  the  harae-<lrawn 
eoal  vacQos.  with  their  rcfiular  dumping  of 
tons  of  eoal.  and  the  elevated  trains.  Here 
Bernard  grew  up.  a  laufblng.  totigh  west- 
alde  kM.  who  never  d^jcked  an  argument. 
More  Impurlant.  be  ne^tr  ducked  the  fight 
tha«  invertohiy  foaowed.  His  gang  called 
him  Benny,  and  Benny  tt  was  ever  since. 

■e  worshiped  his  mother,  aosella  SheU. 
sod  he  took  It  for  granted  that  everyoue  else 
dM.  toa  Boeella.  or  Mother  Shell,  as  she 
was  known  to  hundreds,  kept  open  bouse 
every  day  and  night.  That  qiuaklng.  5-roora 
Sat  was  security  and  bcnne  for  those  in 
bUBfar  and  tn  need.  There  was  alwnys  a 
ftaat  pot  of  boiling  cotfee.  and  a  mammoth 
kettle  at  stew  on  the  wood -burning  stove. 
Feapie^wre  constantly  oatnln*  tn  for  a  mea], 
•■*  f«™«  Benny  Shell  never  forgot  the 
right  oC  bis  hungry  visitors 

■ta  father.  James  B   Sbei].  was  powiessed 
of  tm  tociadlbls   thirst   lor  knowledge,    for 
""T*"*   saks      He    was    s    graduate    of 
Matftdne  acbocl.  yet   never  practiced 
»•«  a  gradtiate  of  the  lUinou 
,  yet  never  pursued  phar. 
•  regis tervd  certified  public 
tt^bnt  never  professionally  audited 
"*"  Why?    Wo  one  really  knew, 

Jtm  SheU  wanted  to  know  about 
wiMii  he  knew  he  went  on  to 


Jim  Shell  ^<f':n  ir.ro  tl-.r  coal-ami-.- r  ■*?,i:>«l- 
ness  He  was  Ir-.sh.  .xr.d  ih&t  *;i.s  -.i-.t^  Moi- 
nes* for  I:i5.hn;er;  Hf  pr  'f--.>fr<<..l  ■.:.,:  ■  • 
c:ime  scire  !n  ]>)lt":r«  Then  ■'^r.e  •  '*-•■ 
D<»mocr:r;o  P:»rty  c!ue:<  ser.*  d-'»\.  •;■■  >>,  :  i 
th.i!  i  cer'a;n  ^uairiessmaji  m  The  ::»';..".  '■■,r. 
fcuod  was  to  be  f  reed  cut  .if  busiiu.^^  for 
political  rea*.:'ns.  Jim  She:!  refused  '.  be  a 
^artv  to  this  acrloi;  He  t/i.1  t.^e  political 
bl^wlg,  "You  are  pu'tin^  ;:Tfi:.iirt  politics 
above  C^n^tjar.  chanty  "  j;ra  f  .u^ht  bal- 
1  ;  s'.eali:..;  The  ni.icniiif  vent  uir.  tc  get 
him  A  campa;^:i  of  p'-ir-ical  p--er-^fcution 
hnaily  succeeded  in  breakiiiii;  his  heart. 
Or.ce  he  'urned  toi  y  uti^  Benny  and  said. 
"Power  wKhout  Christian  cha.ity  is  truly 
the  devil  at  work  "     And  Benny  never  f   r^Jt. 

Young  Beany  wt^nt  to  S;  Ci;-iuniok..;e'a 
Parocnial  Schtwl.  St.  Via:  .r's  C'.nl-'-p  i:..t 
i*-s  seminary  On  May  21.  IjIO.  B*';inv  .--  ..: 
became  Father  dheil  He  was  ,!sji_  .,:■  :  ,.,~ 
an  assistant  t...  6t  Mel  Church,  f..o  f-  •.  :.-': 
Sheil  a^am  was  baok  i;  U.e  Wfs:  a.de  Ii-.-n 
the  First  World  War  br  lite  out.  and  Father 
Shell  became  a  chacUia  at  Grea:  l«-i?s 
Naval  Training  Station 

With  the  war's  end.  FsTer  She:l  was  a^i- 
slgned  to  Holy  Name  Cathedr.il.  Ch  •ago. 
He  was  given  als-  the  additinal  dntie.s  of 
Catholic  chaplain  for  the  Covjk  County  ;all. 
Here  he  saw  hum.i::  nuserv  .it  rs  worst  He 
waLaed  in  many  a  death  march  t  the  gal- 
lows Here  he  became  deeply  conscious,  not 
only  of  criminals  but  o:  a  sotietv  laigely 
responsible  for  their  crime?  And  ;aoe  at;ain 
Father  She;:  d.d  n  <t  fcr-.;et 

In  1924  Cardin.il  Mundelein.  .-f  Chicago. 
named  Father  She;!  c.'-ance'.or  of  the  Chiras^i 
archdi-ocese.  On  you:i!j  Father  Shen'^  sh  ol- 
ders  rested  the  mam  Onrden  ■■'.  adm:: /.^•.■- i- 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  tie  lar...?-:  c  r  .-.c 
archdiocese  in  the  world  I;,  la.?'  h  her 
Sheil  led  m  the  planning  and  ■.■>.,■<<  t  -.u-urer 
of  the  Twenty-eigh'h  Interraiionj.:  Enohn- 
rlstic  Congress  in  Chicago  Ft  thns  l.e  xa.s 
made  a  monsignor  Two  years  later  P  pe 
Plus  XI  named  Monsignor  Sheil  an.xiUary 
bishop  of  Chicago 

In  1930.  with  the  blessing  of  Cardinal 
Mundelein,  Bishop  Sheil  founded  *he  ni  w- 
famous  Catholic  Youth  Organiza-ion  of 
America,  more  familiarly  known  as  the  CYO 

The  movement  now  ertends  through  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Hawaii  Its  reli- 
gious, athleuc.  educational,  v.xrational.  and 
soclal-sen'ice  programs  are  open  to  youth 
of  all  creeds  and  colors- thousands  .:  v.oii- 
Caihollcs  are  in  It. 

The  bishop's  interests  are  translated  into 
numerous  projects.  He  began,  and  n^w  p, 
erates.  the  Lewis  School  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Master-Eye  Dog  Foundati  n.  two 
social  centers  m  Chicago,  the  West  Side  C^  ni- 
mimity  Center,  and  on  the  South  SiUe  the 
SheU  Bouse,  the  CYO  boy-s  camp,  the  Mirt  v 
Mission,  a  special  Puerto  Rican  protr.m;  aa 
FM  radio  station,  the  Shell  School,  and  tn:e:i- 
sive  city-wide  summer  supervised  recr«',.i.i.n 
programs. 

Behind  all  these  projects  conies  the  prac- 
tical question:  Where  du  the  scads  oi  m.  ofy 
requued  come  from?  I  as-ieU  Bishop  Sheil 
that  question  •  'CHxl  provides,  ,is  He  d.ways 
does.  ■  he  replied. 

Ho-wever,  there  are  .i  p'.-<-v::','  iv.::!:  :-fr  >! 
aSuent  Americans  who  report.  Wei;  ni.o, h«' 
tlie  blaliop's  answer  is  right,  but  uur  nuk- 
ing accounu  take  a  beatuig  wrien  he  »i.ow>» 
up."  One  prominent  itiianon-r  toid  nie. 
"You  know.  Im  opposed  to  prdctically  t\t-rv- 
thlng  that  Bishop  SheU  represents  I  dv  n  t 
like  his  stands  on  labor,  h'  using,  and  k  t?  r 
other  things.  Im  not  even  sure  th.t  I  .iKe 
his  brand  of  ChrlatlaaUy  Furthtrm  re. 
whenever  he  comes  to  nuv  I  kn..w  it  s  :,>r 
Just  one  thing— money  Each  ve.u  I  «a.  in 
myself.  This  time  the  biahop  doein  t  iti  * 
red  cent.'  Just  like  the  la^t  u:\t  w..l, 
he  didnt  gel  a  red  cent;  he  <ut  lljoov.   ' 

The  blahop  appreciate  the  ?,,»<•  ':.j-  rj-.e 
way  to  a  man  s  heart  u  through  his  stomach. 


Oni-B  a  vear  the  Knlehta  of  Cc  lumbiis  ?ive 
'hfir  i;..'.'ial  barCecuf.  with  he  pr^-'Ceeds 
.  '.li-t  "  the  good  little  bishop.  The  take  is 
-ihstar^.  Ms'. 

(_'h;  ■■:i>;i  5  corned-beef-and-ca  'baffe  dinner 
is  famous.  Once  a  year  in  the  largest  hotel 
ballroom  In  Chicago,  more  than  2  000  dinner 
jru«  sit  down  to  a  plate  ':f  c-rned  beef 
and  cabbace  at  $10  a  plate  At  a  :  ng 
speakers'  table  <!it  the  city's  ditnltarifs  and 
everv  -p  rts  edfi.r  in  town  O; :  a  platform 
are  the  best  rurrer.t  entertainer?  in  the  sta^e 
and  screen  .v  r'.d  doln^  their  t^st.  f^  r  free. 
As  for  the  audience — well,  as  lerb  Grains. 
news  C'-lumnlst,  who  was  actir »  as  master 
of  ce-«nionles  one  year.  said.  "Fe  I'^w  suckers, 
now  that  y  u  are  here,  the  bi.shop  has 
rdered  the  doors  cio.«ed  and  we  will  put  the 
.:n  on  you  for  all  you've  got  " 

But  a-«k  any  newsbcy  or  pan  landler  wh'^ 
•  -,„  :i-,.rst  sucker  )r  "scfiest  ti"  ch  '  in  Chl- 
ir.d  hell  tell  you.  wV  h  Rn  affec- 
•-._:-d'.>»  rare.'^  to  each  word,  "The  little 
bishop  He's  good  for  a  buck  t  <  a  sawtruck 
anytime,  anywhere    and  plHfe  " 

Bishops  are  people,  and  all  vi  ork  and  no 
play  would  make  them  dull,  tui  But  even 
those  who  play  with  the  bl.sh  p  find  the 
golne  h.Hrd.  for  on  a  eolf  cour<<e  he  63-vear- 
youne  bishop  whacks  the  ball  at  ;und  in  the 
I  w  e'.:-'-':»s  Or  if  he  :,s  bowlin  ,  stomething 
1;  wrung  when  he  b<'wls  under  19.5 

He  loves  getting  outdoors  in  sweatshirt. 
baseball  ray.  ball,  and  el'^ve  to  •  h.-ow  a  few. 
Ke  stUl  throws  a  "spitter"  sa  .•ing  trucu- 
lently. ".Aroordm?  t.i  ba.seball  ru  es  ail  those 
using  the  ^pitball  before  it  was  <  atlawed  can 
still  use  It.  and  I  am  one  of  t  lose.  '  It  Is 
not  uncommon  t.i  see  the  bish  --p's  prtestly 
assistants  nursine  split  fint'ers  a  ter  the  boss 
has  tossed  a  fe  v 

The  bishop  is  a  wizard  at  ?on  e  of  the  so- 
railed  indoor  recreations.  One*  disturbed 
(  ver  rep<'rts  of  card  playinK  an(  dire  cames 
amcng  the  mem'oers  of  one  o;  his  bo.dng 
team?  he  accompanied  them  o  i  their  ne.xt 
trip.  It  took  the  kids  a  little  t  :me  to  start 
fading  the  blsh'p.  but  they  did.  In  2  hours. 
the  blshi.p  had  won  every  nick -1  they  had. 
and  'hat  ended  the  craps  ane  cards  He 
returned  the  money  to  a  chaste:  ed  group  ol 
hghters  The  wav  the  bishop  ca  i  r^ll  sevens 
and  eieven.s  has  made  some  foil  .s  say  'You 
know,  If  he  wasn't  a  bishop.  I'c  think  — but 
he  Is  a   bishop" 

These  same  fingers  are  prett  '  expert  on 
■'r,e  piano  and  he  Is  completely  a:  home  with 
'he  mii.>rers.  Ke  loves  good  mi.  sic.  and  his 
r.vord  collection  Is  one  of  the  test. 

Driven  by  a  burning  passion  Id  help  chil- 
dren, Biih.^p  SheiTs  search  for  t  le  causes  of 
Juvenile  delinqu-  -.cy  Inevitably  1  rought  him 
face  to  fare  with  the  dellnque?  cies  of  our 
s.'<-ial  order  He  uncovereo  tht  foul  sores 
:  a  society  filled  with  the  pus  i  f  prejudice. 
ranal  discrimination.  anti-Sen  Itlsm.  eco- 
r.omlc  injustice.  p<:or  housing,  Ilsea.^e.  and 
inadequa'e  medical  care.  .At  t  rst  he  was 
■  ppalled.  then  consumed  with  anj;er.  His 
oipacitv  for  Indignation  is  as  ..eep  as  his 
--nse  'if  ;u.stlce  and  Christianity  . 

He  hi,  never  :  rv-otten  the  tn  "Ident  that 
■  k  plHce  some  years  ago  its  cue  if  his  CYO 
~  : miner  schools  A  rained  6-vear-,.od 
■•  oifc's'er  rf.;ular:y  attended  eac  ,  d.-.ilv  5es- 
-  o  ram  or  snine.  and  just  as  re  ;uiariy  di."- 
att-eared  :,.'nniedi  i-ely  after  hem:  n'.f'n  ols 
free  hai: -pmt  bjf.le  of  milk.  3ne  dav  a 
curious  priest  trailed  the  youn  rt'-r  'i  a 
crumblir.:.:  s::.ick  .h-kI  found  th-'  :hi!d  o.oe- 
fully  di-id.ug  the  milk  into  Uir  e  ix>r': tis 
1->T  his  4-vear-old  sister.  2-year-t  .d  bn -her 
I  i!  I  6-:niinth-old  infant.  For  :iimself  he 
»;e)it  n  ,i:e  When  the  bishop  tell,  the  si.ry. 
•<  emot!  no  are  mixed  between  tears  and 
'  -er  He  says.  That  boy  v  ill  al'.\  tvs 
l:.i'n'.t  mr.  and  I  will  stop  at  noth  ng  to  wipe 
i-ut  conditions  like  that." 

Ihe  bishop  does  not  pull  his  j  unches  on 
any  lasue  including  the  dynamite  laden  sub- 
J'-'  *  '  !  lab  r  and  capital.  He  is  fc  ■  the  guar- 
anteed annual  wajje.  for  adequa  e— and  he 
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ly  adequate — unemployment  com- 
pensaHoB,  and  even  more.  "The  lab(3r 
union,  as  a  recogni?ed  social  and  economic 
force,  must  have  a  voice,  along  with  capital. 
In  the  management  of  Indu.stry  The  time 
has  long  since  pa.-^sed  when  labor  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  what  Ls  left  ever  " 

On  discrimination  the  bishop  really 
swines  from  the  fl',)or;  "The  Negro  ha.5  not 
Wceived  a  square  deal,  an  honest  deal,  nor 
s  new  deal  from  white  America,  Times 
without  number,  he  has  been  denied  a  Job 
simply  because  he  was  black.  He  i.s  not 
accepted  on  an  equal  plane  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  the  white  group  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  his  vote  is  sidetracked  by 
legal  tricks.  The  Neero  is  denied  entrance 
to  many  of  our  educational  institutions. 
Some  of  these  unhappily  are  Catholic. 
Even  where  separate  educational  facilities 
are  provided,  the  Negro  receives  sec.md-rate 
equipment  and  teaching  He  is  pushed  into 
undesirable  living  quarters,  frequently  in- 
describably filthy  and  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. How  long  are  we  going  to  continue 
to  eive  second-class  privileges  to  first-class 
citizens^" 

On  anti-Semitism,  the  bishop  has  curtly 
comm.ented.  'The  only  Jew  the  gentile  need 
fear  is  the  Imaginary  one  he  has  created 
in  his  own  mind." 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  what  the  bishop 
says  as  what  he  dc*s.  Just  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  bishop,  overriding  the  protests 
of  a.ssoclates.  went  unannounced  and  unin- 
vited to  a  mass  meeting  spoi\sored  by  a 
number  of  groups,  such  as  the  Christian 
Front.  Here,  in  a  hall  full  of  hate.  Bishop 
Bernard  Shell  for  15  tense  minutes  de- 
nounced anti-Semitism,  white  supremacy, 
and  every  vile  lie  that  had  been  bellowed 
by  a  demagogue  on  the  platfirm.  The  audi- 
ence listened  restlessly,  glaring,  seething  with 
hostility. 

Finally,  he  ended,  turned  and  slowly  began 
to  walk  out  down  the  center  aisle.  Sud- 
denlv  the  silence  was  shattered  by  a  scream 
of  anger  It  came  from  a  fanatical  old 
woman  who  stepped  out  and  blocked  the 
bishop's  way  Just  as  he  was  passing  her 
row.    She  .shrieked.  "I'm  a  Catholic,  but  you. 

you — you're   not    a   Catholic    bishop       G 

you!      Nig.ger    lover'      Jew    lover!       A 

bishop''     Ha.  ha'     Rabbi  Shei! '" 

N^  w  cmpletely  hvsterical,  ^he  deliberately 
cleared  her  throat,  and  with  all  her  strength 
spa*  ever  one  side  of  the  bishop's  face  The 
bisnop  did  not  raise  his  hand  co  wipe  it 
off  By  this  time,  most  of  fhe  pei.^ple  were 
standing  on  their  chairs.  A  mad  roar  began 
and  suddenly  died.  The  bishop,  with  the 
dignity  of  immortality,  had  turned  the  other 
cheen!  He  waited,  Tlie  old  woman  froze. 
as  did  hundreds  about  her  Then,  as  though 
a  s'udden  chill  had  gripped  her,  she  began 
to  shake  violently.  What  an  instant  be! ore 
had  been  a  mob  of  snarling  faces  became 
hundreds  of  lowered  heads. 

The  bishop  waited  another  moment,  tlien 
spoke  softly.  "Rabbil'  That  Is  what  they 
called  our  Lord  "     He  walked  cut  m  silence. 


Let  Us  Eliminate  the  Annual 
Appropriations  Snarl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    Jl.VSSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  17.  1951 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  include  an  elucidating  article  on  the 
annual  con^ressioiud  appropnatitms 
problem  which  appeared  in  the  August 


16,  1951.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

This  editorial  is  a  conimo  .i-sense  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  wny  the  ap- 
propriations procedure  becomes  snarled 
and.  by  implication,  urges  Memiaers  of 
Congress  to  recognize  and  correct  the 
repeated  confusion  that  surrounds  us 
each  time  this  vitally  important  legis- 
lative responsibility  comes  ui). 

Without  question  the  wa}  to  a  sen- 
sible solution  lies  in  the  appointment 
of  an  adequate  technical  sti.ff  to  solely 
engage  in  the  preparation  cf  informa- 
tion, not  only  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  members,  but  for  every  in- 
dividual Member  of  Congress,  as  the 
basij;  for  inteUi.aent.  economical  action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle and  join  with  those  of  us  who  are 
earnestly  tryins  to  promote  the  correc- 
tive remedy  outlined.    This  article  fol-' 
lows  I 

The  AppBOPRiA'nojfS  Sn.vrl 

Congress  meets  tn  January  t  f  each  year. 
The  Federal  Government's  fiscal  year  opens 
the  following  July  1.  So  to  egislate  the 
appropriation  measures  necess.iry  to  keep 
the  Government  functioning  Congress  has 
about  6  months. 

Until  recently  this  was  considered  ample 
time  for  the  committees  to  frame  the  bills 
and  for  the  House  and  Senate  to  pass  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  days  when  each 
alternate  session  of  Congress  ended  auto- 
matically on  March  4,  there  ^>'as  no  great 
difficulty  about  passing  the  money  bills 
before  adjournment. 

But  for  the  last  several  sessions  of  Con- 
gress the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  has 
seen  some  of  the  money  measures  not  finally 
passed,  and  to  keep  the  various  departments 
functioning  Congress  has  had  to  resort  to 
a  make-shift  device  known  as  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  present  Congress  has  the 
record  for  a  log-Jam  of  appropriation 
measures. 

This  condition  occurs  not  b?cause  recent 
Congresses  are  inferior  to  preceding  Con- 
gresses. The  various  Members  work  just  as 
long  and  hard  as  did  their  prelecessors  and 
they  are  no  less  conscientious. 

What  has  happened  is  tht  t  the  whole 
structure  of  Federal  Governmei  t  has  become 
larger  and  more  complex.  In  a  day  when 
a  Federal  budget  of  «4.000.000  000  was  con- 
.^idered  large  and  when  the  activities  of 
Government  were  comparatively  simple,  it 
was  not  a  hard  job  for  the  committees  con- 
cerned to  hold  hearings  on  requests  for 
funds,  frame  a  daaen  pieces  jf  legislation 
and  get  them  through  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  difficult  for  the  commit- 
tee members  and  their  few  technical  assist- 
ants to  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments. 

The  Government  has  grown  t  >  a  size  where 
all  this  IS  no  longer  possible. 

When  Congress  comes  into  session  it  is 
confronted  by  what  is  known  as  the  budget. 
The  document  is  not  a  budget  ;n  any  proper 
sense.  It  Is  merely  the  eseci  tive  depart- 
ment's proposals  for  amounts  of  money  to 
be  spent.  It  contains  literally  ens  of  thou- 
sands of  items,  some  of  them  sn  all  and  some 
very  large.  Obviously  no  gn  up  of  men 
meeting  that  imposing,  telephcne- book -size 
document  for  the  first  time  ct.n  hope  in  a 
short  perl(Xl  of  months  to  invesigate  a  frac- 
tion of  the  proposals  it  contains. 

If  Congress  and  its  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees wished  to  take  the  execut.ve  proposal* 
with  only  casual  examination  they  could 
do  away  with  the  delay  In  passing  appro- 
priation bills.  It  Ls  because  the  committees 
of  House  and  Senate  insist  on  doing  more 
that  progreaa  of  the  monej  bills  seems  so 
slow. 


The  difJJculty  is  that  the  congressional 
system  of  investigating  and  passing  sppro- 
priation  bills  no  longer  is  adequate  to  the 
Job  entailed.  It  is  as  though  General  Motors 
was  trying  to  get  along  on  an  accounting 
system  which  might  be  wholly  adequate  for 
a  giKxl  size  retail  store. 

What  Congresu  needs  is  an  expert  s'lafl 
which  will  famillariae  itself  with  the  so- 
called  executive  budget  while  it  is  in  the 
process  of  creation.  The  staff  itself  need 
have  no  authority  either  to  deny  or  encour- 
age a  proposed  request  for  funds  But  it 
could  be  given  authority  to  assemble  the 
information  on  which  the  request  was  ba&ed 
and  this  information  would  t>e  ready  for  Con- 
gress when  it  assembled. 

Before  the  request  for  an  appropriation 
comes  before  Congress  it  must  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  an  officer  ot 
the  executive  department  The  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  spends  12  months  on  the  exclu- 
sive Job  of  getting  together  the  appropria- 
tion proposals.  In  half  that  time  individual 
Congressmen  who  have  a  multiplicity  of 
calls  on  their  time  are  expected  to  investi- 
gate single  handed  what  an  organization  of 
many  people  has  produced. 

Senator  McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  has  pro- 
posed a  reform  whereby  Congress  would  have 
a  trained  staff  of  full-time  technicians  to 
assist  It  on  appropriations.  Such  a  measure 
is  past  due. 


What  Foreign  Aid  Is  Cottinf  tht  Tax- 
payers in  the  Ninth  District  of  Minne- 
sota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  15.  1951 

Mr  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  de- 
bate the  ever-constant  issue  of  where  are 
we  going  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money, 
we  ought  to  get  the  figures  down  to  where 
the  average  taxpayers  can  understand 
them. 

We  sit  here  and  toss  off  taUc  about 
billions  and  there  are  those  closely  con- 
nected with  these  debates  who  fail  to 
realize  just  what  those  billions  mean  to 
the  man  on  the  street  and  on  the  farm. 
How.  then,  can  we  expect  the  people  back 
home  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  what  Gov- 
ernment spending  does  to  them  unless 
we  ijet  the  talk  down  to  figures  we  can 
easily  grasp? 

We  are  making  a  great  show  of  saving 
money  by  putting  the  bite  on  Federal 
employees,  by  perhaps  giving  them  a 
small  salary  increase,  by  increasing  their 
hours  of  work,  and  by  other  methods 
without  regard  to  the  loyal,  efficient 
service  that  is  being  rendered  by  thou- 
sands of  these  Governme;.>t  workers.  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  slow  in  holding  up 
to  ridicule  all  Government  employees  or 
we  may  find  it  hard  to  recruit  capable, 
honest,  and  efllcient  workers  in  the 
future. 

AU  the  time  I  ha^-e  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  have  fought  against  Govern- 
ment wsiste.  useless  spending,  ineffi- 
ciency, all  the  things  that  run  up  the 
tax  bill  and  are  paid  for  by  the  men 
and  women  who  toil  in  America. 

I  wouM  like  to  peint  oat  wtwrv  wbmkj 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  taxes  are  going 
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and  what  It  means  to  the  people  of  my 
district. 

The  administration  no«  has  proposed 
a  new  budfrei  for  foreign  aid  of  $8,600.- 
000.000.  The  pecple  of  Minnesota  «iU 
pay  tl53.SSO.000  of  that  sum 

In  a  further  breakdown.  I  present  the 
following  figures  which  show  how  much 
the  taxpayers  in  each  of  the  15  counties 
m  the  ninth  district  of  Minnescu  will 
pay  toward  that  $8,500,000,000  Rixl 
Lake  CouDcy.  with  a  population  of  onlj 
6.805.  will  pay  $338,470.  The  larxest 
county  tn  my  district.  Ottertail.  with  a 
population  of  51.094.  will  pay  S2  615  450 
toward  this  new  foreign -aid  program 
This  means  that  every  man,  woman,  ar.d 
child  in  that  county  will  pay  more  th^n 
$50  toward  this  one  particular  expendi- 
ture and  this  is  only  one  of  many  ianie 
expenditures  in  recent  years. 

When  we  set  that  $8,500  000. OiX) 
broken  down  so  that  we  can  see  what 
It  means  to  the  people  we  represent, 
maybe  we  should  begin  to  study  that 
Item  very  carefully  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  reduce  it.  It  may  be  found 
that  It  is  not  necessary. 

The  complete  schedule  of  what  the 
people  in  each  of  the  15  counties  m  my 
dis.rict  will  pay  is  as  follows: 
Ntntk    Congremonml    District    {Minn^aotm'B 

thare  of  the  $S.SOO,itOOjOOO  fortign-aid  cost 
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TSN8ION  QP  RSaiARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


m  m  BOWK  OP  RBPRXSHfTATIVB 

ThmrtdaM,  August  9, 1951 

Mr.  BBAFtXL  Mr.  Speaker,  desidta 
aZl  of  the  admlaistrattoa  claims  aa  to 
tiM  cOeaey  of  price  control  and  of  the 
DceeMttr  of  tbe  beavfly  Maftod  OPS.  a 
report  of  the  Joint  Counittee  on  the 
TBwwwwIr  Report  acknowledges,  perhaps 
upwltUmly.  that  tt  expects  a  steady 
continaattoD  of  inflation  and  a  steadily 
contlmied  decrease  In  the  purcha^nc 
power  at  the  dollar  (or  at  least  the  next 
Syaan. 

pef  Isrtoa  to  extend  my  re- 
I  toelnde  the  eomments  of  Mr. 
Faol  O.  Peters,  well-known  student  aM 
fBtter  on  tmnanin  and  rovemniental 


expenditures  madr  in  .*  b\il]»"".!\  :  -■;•  i 
today  In  ihis  -r.rfm'T.t  M:  }'■■  ^'v^ 
call5  attention  to  the  ant:cip!itrd  F  ■■i"-  u 
expenditures  for  the  next  5  ye;»r><  and 
to  the  anticipated  ;nfl.^t:onary  flT^'"-  'f 
the.^e  pro.iect»xl  expend'.tvire'^  I::  i  id:- 
tion.  he  reduces  ro  tprm"^  f  '.h>-'  :v.ir- 
cha.sing  powpr  of  the  dollar  th.e  int'alion 
fcrecasrs  m;ide  tn  the  comm'.ttee  report. 
Mr  Peters  b  lletin  :^  :"(<  (olioxs 
Thx    Amir;c\.v     rxiFT!:     Are    Cont'  -t?     *.vd 

Which  M.*t  Oci-t-r  ;»,■  -th?:  Ndct  s  Y>r«Rs 

iBy  Pau:  O    P^-.fr^  i 
Tbe    Joir.t    CXnimittee    c:i    thf    Eionomlc 

Report,  5^'-ra!;pf1  ;ri  .1  rrcfr.'  r<-m.Ti."ee  print 
of  TEa:eridls  prfparpd  by  '.If  c^ir.T^ir^ee  staff 
and  eutlt!e<1  ■'Natlir.a:  rvfense  snc;  ''-^  Fro- 
ncmic  OuUook."  brinics  out  rert.i;:;  :>:re- 
caau  which  ar?  wort."^.  -en  u<  cu us: deration 
by  ail  American  ciuzens. 

The  foreciist  revp.\.s  the  confidence  of  the 
commiTtees  s'a3  that  the  prt^^ent  admlnls- 
tratiijn  is  suaJcientiy  entrenched  in  office 
that  the  spenJir.i  at  ir.  .irc^'.er-i'ed  rite  wi.l 
fro  on  we'.l  into  the  tl.-'cal  y^'Sr  195»5  This  is 
lllustri'ed  try  ta^^Ie  I,  on  paj^e  3<i  ^t  the  cijtn- 
mlttee  print.  whUh  Indtc-ifn  that  funds  to- 
taling »445.000.000,000  wVA  he  av^'.lsb'.e  tor 
expenditure  to  June  30  135<!  Th!?  -anle. 
which  can  be  ii.terpreted  ;:;  mere  w?vs  than 
one,  Is  as  follows: 

Tabl^  1. — AUtnoruations.  total  ru.rid.-i  aiaU- 
able,  and  admtnuf'-oOie  budget  eipt-icli- 
tures  for  Defense  D^pnrtment  muita-y 
funciions,  actual  /i<cai  year  1951.  eitimattd 
1952-SS 
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The  total  new  spending  authority  esti- 
mated for  tlie  flTe  fiscal  years  1952  through 
ISee.  p?ua  th*  carry-over  of  •9.400  000  CX)0 
fram  1951,  lesa  the  carry-OTtr  to  fVacal  1957 
0*  •28.000.000.000  Indicates  military  expendi- 
tures estimated  at  1192.100,000.000  for  the 
5-year  period. 

Total  budgetary  expendltiires  of  the  Fed- 
eral OoTWTiment  for  the  same  5  years  are 
estimated  to  be  aa  follows:  1952.  S68  400.- 
000.000:  19S3.  987.300.000.000:  1954.  984  000- 
000.000:  19&S.  972.000.000.000;  195«.  MO.OOO- 
OOOiXW;  the  tot*:  for  5  years  being  1:^71,- 
700.000,000. 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  all  govern - 
menta.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  for  1952.  sre 
put  at  177.000.000.000:  for  1953  at  992  500.- 
000.000:   and  for  1954  at  990.500.000.000 

At  page  39  of  the  committee  print  another 
tabto  projects  the  Federal  admlnlstrativ*i 
tnadget  expenditures  and  receipts  for  the 
fiscal  years  1053  through  1954  This  table. 
Ko.  T,  Is  snmmartaed  as  follows: 
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In  prairtlcal  terms,  this  report  li  dicates 
that  the  purch.i-ini  power  of  the  do  ar  will 
decline  from  the  l^oC  level  as  follow^ 
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The  estlmsteil  depreciation  tn  t!  e  pur- 
chasing power  of  'he  dollar  shc^n  ^v  *hl3 
table  Is  at  a  rate  fii^'er  than  Inter  --t  ac- 
cumulates on  Inve.st.'nents  tn  Federal  savings 
b«;inds.  or    ilnv  st    i;;y  currfr.f   seruri  y 

It  Is  an  indicator  that  the  progres  rf  In- 
flation, spurred  by  Federal  spendl  ig  a'.so 
encourages  people  to  spend  In  order  ro  beat 
oil  the  losses  to  savings  caused  by  ti  flaticn. 

This  sltu.itlon  p<Dses  new  problems  '^r  both 
public  and  private  fiscal  and  budgeta  y  n:an- 
aeement  The  huge  appropriations  i  lade  cy 
the  Congress  during  the  present  ses  Ion  are 
inoiirauve  cf  a  growing  tendency  tc  appro- 
priate faster  than  the  bureaucrats  ca  1  spend 
■^r  ':'b!lgate  the  appropriated  funds.  For  ex- 
ampl",  on  August  10.  1951.  the  dail;  Treas- 
urv  statement  reports  the  amount  to  the 
rredi*  of  dlsbtirstng  ofBcers  and  certain 
afpnrles  cf  the  Government  was  !  59  :77  - 
428  485.  The  funds  in  the  1  reasury 
,irn  unted  to  $5,510,712,863.  Before  he  bal- 
ance of  the  funds  credited  to  the  dlJbursing 
officers  can  be  spent  it  must  either  be  ccl- 
leced  as  revenues  or  borrowed  fr  im  the 
bar.its  a"d  the  public. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  "frenzied  C  nance," 
wi-h  no  one  able  to  say  what  the  dc  lar  wiu 
'r.-:\  ;n   1956. 


Let  U(  Stay  on  Gaard  Afaniit  liJatioa 
Daafcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK  5 
o» 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  D0N0H1 JE 

or  MASSACHimrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTAl  IVE3 

Friday.  August  17,  1951 

Mr  DONOHUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Include  a  very  pertinent  editor  al  en- 
luled  "Weak  Defense  Bill."  whi(  h  ap- 
peared m  the  August  11. 1951,  issue  of  the 
magazine  America. 

A.S  one  who  vainly  fought  for  a  st  -onger 
Defen-se  Production  Act,  partii  ularly 
with  respect  to  sensible  temporal/  con- 
trol of  price  rises  and  protection  ;  or  our 
average  consumers,  against  th  ?  dis- 
a^strous  consequences  of  inflation.  [  com- 
mend this  succinct  presentation  of  the 
essential  deficiencies  of  the  curreit  act. 

I  earnestly  hope  that,  with  tfe  first 
evidences  of  unbridled  and  unrestrained 
profit  gouging  by  unpatriotic  operators, 
which  will  destroy  the  general  eccnomic 
stability  of  this  country,  the  Congr  i'ss  will 
take  the  necessary  correctire  action. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

Weak  Defense  Bill 

About  ihe  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
1&51  Defense  Production  Act  Is  that  it  could 
have  been  worse.  For  a  time  It  appea.-ed 
that  Congress  might  send  a  bill  to  the  White 
House  winch  would  positively  invite  Inflation. 
The  ne*  la'*',  while  weaker  than  the  one  it 
replaces,  wUl  at  lea^t  enable  the  adminlstrii- 
tion  to  ftght  a  rear-guard  action  agairi.st  fur- 
ther price  rises  and,  with  luck,  sluw  them 
duwn  to  a  tret 

So  far  as  we  can  see  n.)w,  the  chief  weak- 
nesses in  the  law  are  these 

1.  It  prohibits  the  roUback.s  of  beef  prices 
scheduled  for  August  and  October 

2.  I:  continues  to  give  the  green  light  to 
farm  prices 

.i  It  renders  extremely  difficult  the  Job  of 
rolling  back  prices  of  manufactured  gvx-ds 
winch  have  gotten  out  of  line,  or  even  of 
keeping  Industrial  prices  at  theu"  present 
level 

4.  It  denies  authority  to  maintain  slaugh- 
terinE  quotas,  without  which  OPS  will  find 
K  difficult  to  halt  black  markets  in  meat. 

5.  It  d-oes  not  permit  the  administration 
to  control  commercial  rents 

6  It  weakens  tee  Federal  Reserve  Board  s 
tight  contrjls  over  installment  buying. 

7  It  leaves  the  control  agencies  Inade- 
quately equipped  to  enforce  their  regulations. 

8  It  denies  to  the  administration  power 
to  curb  speculation  in  the  commcxlity  mar- 
kets 

Some  of  the  Congressmen  responsible  for 
this  flabby  bill  have  argued  that  mdirect  con- 
trols I  ta.xes,  savings,  credit  controls  i  are  a 
much  more  effective  answer  to  inflation  than 
direct  controls  (  ceilings  on  wages  and  prices ) . 
The  sincerity  of  this  argument  may  be  Judged 
by  the  reaction  of  these  same  gentlemen  to 
the  President's  request  for  an  additional 
$10,000,000,000  in  taxes  and  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boards  recent  plea  that  Congress 
do  nothing  to  weaken  its  ciirbs  over  consumer 
credit  In  the  new  defense  bill,  they  gravely 
undermined  FRB's  controls  over  installment 
buying  of  automobiles  and  other  durables, 
and  now  they  are  talking  of  giving  the  Presi- 
dent not  much  more  than  half  the  taxes  he 
wants.  Yet  they  profess  to  be  stanch  pro- 
ponents of  "indirect  "  controls. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  southern  Democrat- 
Republican  coalition  is  gambling  that  pres- 
ent consumer  apathy  to  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion will  endure  until  after  the  next  election. 
Meanwhile  they  have  earned  the  gratitude 
and  support  of  almost  all  the  major  pressure 
groups  in  the  country.  Pollvically,  the  gam- 
ble may  pay  off  If  it  does  not.  however.  If 
prices,  following  the  present  lull,  blow  up- 
ward again,  the  coalition  will  have  badly 
served  the  Nation's  welfare. 

In  this  connection,  a  passage  from  the  June 
3  pastoral  of  the  Spanish  archbLshops  is  very 
apropos  Describing  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
assure  the  basic  needs  of  the  masses  in  a 
period  of  inflation,  they  write: 

"In  normal  times  prices  are  regulated  by 
market  transactions.  However,  in  p»eriods  of 
production  shortages,  inflation,  and  high  liv- 
ing costs,  a  legaJ  ceiling  price  is  advisable 
which  assures  the  producer  a  fair  profit  but. 
at  the  same  time,  prevents  any  abuses  by 
his  takmn  advantages  of  shortages  to  extort 
prices  which  are  higher  than  the  Just  maxi- 
mum and  which  make  goods  Inaccessible  to 
the  masses" 

To  the  extent  that  the  new  law  does  not 
permit  the  administration  to  fix  and  hold 
fair  prices  Congress  has  failed  in  its  duty  to 
the  country.  It  has  violated  that  justice 
which  dictates  that  the  burdens  of  society  be 
equitably  apportioned,  and  which  moralists 
call  "distributive."  In  these  days  when  a 
Senate  subcommittee  is  studying  the  proble)m 
of  morality,  as  distinguished  from  legality, 
in  Government,  this  ethical  observation  may 
be  ot  :jme  interest. 


Peany-Wise 


EXTENSION  OP  REIkiARKS 

or 

HON.  QEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

.    Friday,  August  17,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Sjeaker.  the 
whole  Nation  is  awakened  to  .  n  apparent 
lack  of  morals.  Pointed  up  by  several 
recent  events  the  people  a:-e  alarmed 
over  the  circumstances.  Mr.  D  A.  Huley. 
president.  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  recently  stated: 

There  is  need  for  a  code  of  ethics  In 
government.  The  science  of  government 
has  become  a  profession.  It  should  have 
markers  warning  all  who  enter  such  a  pro- 
fession against  betraymg  the  pubiic  trust. 

The  evidence  of  loose  morals  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  in  various  enterprises 
brings  to  my  mind  this  th^ought:  Do 
the  people  of  America,  who  are  shocked 
and  aroused  by  any  impropriety  or  mis- 
demeanor on  the  part  of  We.st  Point  ca- 
dets or  Government  oflBctals.  ever  bother 
to  looli.  at  their  own  actions,  and  see 
where  the  trouble  really  lies? 

Does  the  purchasing  agent  who  wrote 
to  me,  berating  the  general  n-ho  allowed 
someon-*  to  pick  up  the  bill  for  his  2-day 
stay  in  a  hotel,  ever  bother  to  think  about 
those  dinners  and  drinks  which  the 
various  salesmen  bought  for  him?  And 
the  executive  who  is  shocked  at  ''Gov- 
ernment corruption."  does  he  ever  look 
at  his  own  expense  account  and  be  able 
to  say  in  all  truthfulness  that  he  has  not 
padded  it,  even  a  little  bit?  And  the 
controller  of  a  small  business  firm,  who 
WTOte  to  me  condemning  the  RFC,  did 
he  remember  how  many  times  he  had 
contacted  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman 
asking  them  to  exert  pressure  in  behalf 
of  his  firm's  application  for  accelerated 
amortization  certificate?  A::id  the  par- 
ents, who  are  shocked  by  the  spreading 
use  of  narcotics  by  our  youth,  did  they 
ever  stop  to  think  whether  they  have 
conscientiously  performed  their  duty  in 
giving  their  children  the  lome  they 
should  have  and  in  bringing  them  up  in 
moral  principles?  And  the  businessman, 
the  preacher,  the  man  on  tho  street — do 
they  look  at  their  own  actions  before 
they  start  condemning  others? 

The  ethics  and  the  morality  of  the  en- 
tire country,  not  only  of  a  fev;  persons  in 
the  public  limelight,  are  lower  today 
than  ever  before.  Just  pi:k  up  any 
newspaper,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  so. 
If  we  want  to  remain  a  string  nation, 
we  cannot  allow  our  strength  to  be 
sapped  and  rotted  from  witfiin. 

Ethics  in  public  ofiBcials  must  always 
be  above  reproach.  It  is  a  sorry  state 
when  those  entrusted  with  public  faith 
and  good,  desecrate  their  tru.st  and  abuse 
their  positions  for  personal  gains.  I 
hope  that  the  congressional  committees 
on  ethics  in  Government  miiy  restore  a 
high  level  of  ethics  in  our  national  poli- 
tics, and  show  the  way  for  siriilar  reform 
on  State  and  local  levels. 

And  I  also  hope  that  the  p?ople  of  this 
country — the  people  who  elect  their  own 
officials  and  expect  them  to  l^  above  re- 


proach— will  choose  their  representa- 
tives with  care  and,  having  chosen  them, 
give  them  a  like  measure  in  return.  For 
unless  we  clean  house  in  our  private  af- 
fairs and  regain  that  strength  which 
comes  from  abiding  by  principles,  we 
cannot  very  well  expect  our  ofiBcials  not 
to  be  tainted  by  our  own  weakness«;s. 
After  all.  the  public  official  is  only  a 
human  being,  and  he  will  always  have  a 
tendency  to  act  the  way  those  around 
him  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  article.  Penny- 
Wise,  by  Maurice  R  Franks,  editor  of 
Partners,  the  magazine  of  labor  and 
management. 

I  recommend  his  message  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 
PxNWT-WisE — It  We  Wotn-o  Win  Brmx  Mtn 

.AS  Government  Officials,  Educators    and 

Labor  Le.aders.  Well  Have  To  Drop  Real 

Cash  in  thi  Kmr 

We  Amerlcaiis  have  managed  pretty  well 
throughout  our  history  to  avoid  pitfalls  of 
false  economy.  We  discovered  fairly  early 
in  the  game  the  futility  of  pinching  mere 
pennies  when  such  meant  pinching  off  future 
dollars.  We  have  learned  well  the  basic  rule 
of  investment.  The  Scriptural  statement, 
"A.-*  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  leap,"  has  made  a  lot 
of  sense  to  the  business  minds  of  our  Nation. 
Dollars,  not  pennies,  were  sown  by  American 
enterprise:  hence  the  harvest  has  been  in 
gold  rather  than  In  copper. 

Americans,  in  a  word,  have  been  dollar- 
wise — not  penny -wise  The  result  of  our 
economic  wisdom  has  been  our  exalted 
standard  of  living — a  standard  which  Is  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world. 

To  appreciate  the  scope  of  our  bright  and 
continuing  harvest,  we  need  only  pause  long 
enough  to  realize  that  our  dollars,  even  while 
financing  the  reconstruction  of  most  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  still  numerous  enough  to 
provide  the  vast  majority  of  our  own  people 
with  every  essential,  along  with  an  incred- 
ible Inventory  of  pure  luxuries. 

No:  surely  we  Americans  have  no  reaaoa 
to  hang  our  head*  when  leas  succeMful  peo- 
ple point  fingers  of  scorn  at  our  coflera  and 
taunt  us  for  our  dollar  wisdom.  If  any- 
thing there  be  for  which  we  should  be 
ashamed.  It  Is  that  otir  dollar  wisdom  is  not 
as  yet  complete — that  in  a  shocking  number 
of  vital  instances  we  are  still  penny-wise  and 
dollar  foolish. 

The  situation  is  all  the  more  shameful  be- 
cause of  who  and  what  we  are — and  because 
it  is  we.  more  than  any  other  nation,  who 
have  come  up  with  the  right  economic 
answers. 

THl    CASI    of    thi    UNDEEFAm 

Two  streams  of  poison  aflllct  our  American 
way  of  life.  The  one  Is  mediocrity.  The 
other  Is  crookedness. 

Both,  unfortunately,  descend  from  the  high 
places  and  dribble  their  paralyzing  potions 
down  across  the  entire  face  of  our  national 
life  and  into  the  deepest  reservoirs  of  our 
future  security. 

We  suffer  from  mediocrity  and  corruption 
in  Government.  We  suffer  from  both  poi- 
sons in  the  field  of  education.  The  dual 
affliction  is  obvious  in  many  social  services — 
particularly  In  the  profession  of  labor 
leadership. 

In  each  Instance,  the  reason  for  this  deadly 
condition  Is  the  same — Insufficient  invest- 
ment— penny  wisdom  and  dollar  foolishnesw. 
And  In  each  instance  the  remedy,  tested  and 
true,  is  already  written  in  gold  In  the  book 
of  American  accomplishment. 

PENNY    AKTE    FOB    GOVERNMENT    SERVICE 

Have  mediocrity  and  corruption  made  of 
government  in  the  United  States  a  top- 
heavy  and  inefficient  machine — one  which  is 
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compleirly  nyt  of  step  with  the  po«»^rful 
mad  rlllckent  m*cblae  represented  by  our  m- 
duatry?  AIJ  rl«bt.  we  are  getting  precisely 
what  we  j>«y  for.  In  hiring  goverrment*  to 
re^iresent  u».  w*  r4Ter  each  caflJcehoWer  com- 
pamtlv-ely  •pe»kln|t — •  pittance  And  that 
poet  for  all  OoTWiimeDt  official*,  rrotn  the 
«m«il  ward  poUtictan  to  tlie  hlgbect  offlce- 
hold«ra  In  Waahlngton. 

By  oSarinc  sm^l  change  for  running  the 
largcat  and  rac«t  complex  Oovernment  ma- 
chinery In  tiie  world,  we  attract  mostly  smaM 
change  In  terms  of  human  capacity  and 
Inte^lty.  By  aetting  up  a  .«ca>  oJ  remuner- 
aUon  we  otherwt«e  pay  to  ^.TenMjte  men.  we 
get  exactly  what  we  pay  for:  mostly  average 
men.  with  Ihetr  modest  store  o(  expertenre 
and  their  llmlt«l  ability  In  the  handling  ot 
out-al«  problems  By  pUying  penny  anie 
few  aoTcmment  a«^lce.  we  staff  our  public 
offlces  for  the  most  part  with  men  whoae 
bortzozu  are  clrctimscnbed  and  whose  spirit 
of  enterprise  does  not  go  beyond  an  unen- 
llgbtenad  wllllngne«  to  ir«tulge  in  a  bit  of 
a  killing  whenerer  and  howeeer  they  can. 

If  our  balls  of  Ooreniment  swann  wltb 
two-far-a-<cnt  characters — when  fcllliou- 
doUar  dedalons  are  confided  to  tbelr  inade- 
quate eare — we  hare  only  ouraelvea  to  blame 
for  tbe  otrrtous  reB;ults  of  penny  wladosn. 

Until  w«  rtae  to  the  occasion  and  make 
a  proper  taTeatment  In  good  fovemment.  we 
are  uoomcd  to  wttnew*  a  continuance  In  offlce 
of  Just  atacb  a  aqtiander  trust  as  la  kxlng 
bUIIoos  of  our  good  dollar*  today.  Worae.  we 
shall  be  profreaslTely  afltlrfd  by  armies  of 
petty  goremment  job  holders  morally  and 
temperamentally  psepared  to  sell  out.  Al- 
ready tbt  boys  In  the  Kremlin  are  Uckm^ 
their  chops  over  the  prospect,  based  on  ctir- 
rent  symptoms. 

Here  again,  penny  wisdom  on  our  pail  can 
turn  out  to  be  the  open  sesame  to  Moscow's 
dearest  hopes  few  llila  cotmtry.  Here  again, 
(JoUat  wisdom — sound  and  laTlsh  InTcst- 
ment — ia  Immediately  called  for. 

j^ttrrr  leadership  ia  a  fast-moving  and  re- 
■potw*W^  proleesloQ.  No  other  profession.  It 
la  att*  to  aay.  oocnes  cksaer  to  holding  the 
keys  to  our  future  as  a  nation.  All  right. 
vntl  w^t  kind  of  material  are  we  going  to 
peopla  this  profevion.  With  rats  and  rack- 
eUarsT  Wttb  stumblebums  and  Ignorant? 
Wttli  ahort-slghted  contractors  for  soclallam? 
Or  with  men  of  stiperior  intelligence  morai 
fiber  and  social  vl«lon»  Well  get  what  we 
pay  for — make  no  mistake  about  that  Tbe 
cbolcc  Is  up  to  us. 

WOT  A  HOrXXJESS  FKTDXZ 

Tbe  ptcttue  ts  net  s  pleasant  one.  most  of 
ttt  win  admit.  OoTemment.  education. 
labor  leadership — three  powerful  machines 
manned  by  Indlrlduals  who.  In  character  and 
capacity,  bat  ailghtly  reaemWe  the  men  m 
b«ttOT-p«ld  wvIlEs  of  life  who  through  the 
y«ars  IWTe  ereatad  American  Industry  and 
commerce  and  enabled  all  of  us  to  realise  a 
ta^nloai  return  on  tbelr  IsTestment.  The 
picture  la  not  a  pleasant  one  because  of  the 
damage  our  Uxog  neglect  has  piled  up  in  our 
mktat.    But  tbe  picture  Is  not  a  hopeless  one. 

With  tbe  book  of  the  past  open  on  our 
knee,  tbe  answer  to  our  dilemma  Is  clearly 
dflAnad.  In  asploraUoa,  industry,  commerce, 
flnaaoa.  etc. — tn  all  that  Is  wrapped  up  in 
our  AjBcrtesn  bualne«<  world — we  have  In- 
Ttsted  beavtly  In  the  ezcelleoce  which  if  Idas 
t&  oar  paopic,  and  bava  reaped  a  mighty  har- 
wt.  In  fOTarnn-ent.  adaeatlon  and  labor 
m  •  pi  of— lew,  the  Odd  Is  stUl  fertile.  As 
«•  torn,  ao  akftll  wi  reap.  This  we  know  from 
sBparlawe.  Bare,  as  elsewbere,  tbe  dollar 
mtsC  b*  our  trusted  servant.  Wa  cannot 
aftard  to  b*  paaay-i 


aW' 


Jo«  E.  Brown 


EXTENvSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  CHi> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KFPRE.^FNT.*>  1 1  VEi 

Friday.  August  17.  1951 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  God  s 
great  noblemen  will  receive  a  \vt  !!-de- 
served  honor  of  recognition  from  hi^ 
country  tomorrow.  AurusI   18    1951 

Joe  E  Brown,  a  native  of  Ohio,  actor 
and  public  servant,  will  receive  a  ceiiiti- 
cate  of  appreciation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  for  outatandin-,  and 
conspicuous  patriotic   service. 

I  know  of  no  American  who  ha.s  .:iven 
more  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  enercy 
to  the  Armed  Porces  of  his  country  than 
has  Joe  E.  Brown. 

It  was  my  honor  to  serve  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent during  World  War  II  in  the 
South  Pacific.  Much  of  my  service  wa^ 
with  Ohio's  Thirty-seventh  Division.  In 
June  of  1945  Joe  E.  Brown  came  to  that 
division  on  Luzon  in  the  Philippines 
while  the  division  was  commilted  to  com- 
bat. He  brought  to  those  war-weary  vet- 
erans of  3  years  of  jungle  wariare  great 
inspiration  as  well  as  entertainment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  saw  Joc'E  Brown  with 
troops  m  the  front  lines:  he  vi.sited  with 
them;  he  brought  them  messages  of  en- 
couragement and  stones  from  home  I 
saw  him  entertain,  on  an  improvised 
platform,  a  group  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-fifth  Infantry  Reeiment  while 
under  fire — interrupted  by  small-arm- 
fire  and  the  operations  of  tanks.  He  was 
the  first  American  to  enter  the  town  of 
Baombong  at  the  time  of  its  libeiaiion 
It  was  "Hi.  Joe."  every  time  a  GI  saw 
him.  They  were  all  his  "kids"  and  he 
loved  them  as  they  loved  him. 

He  made  11  trips  during  World  War  II. 
He  went  to  every  theater  of  operation: 
Alaska,  southwestern  Pacific  and  Pa- 
cific itself.  China,  India,  North  Africa, 
Sicily.  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  so 
forth. 

He  will  receive  three  award.-;  Fu.st. 
certiflcate  of  appreciation,  second,  cita- 
tion, third,  lapel  buttou. 

The  Honorable  FYank  C.  Pace,  Jr  will 
personally  present  the  a'vaid.s.  Thi.-^  i.s 
the  highest  recognition  the  Army  can 
give  a  civilian. 

The  Army  will  be  well  represented  by 
members  of  the  higher  staff,  mcludintt 
Gen.  Omar  N  Bradley.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  C^en,  John  E, 
Hull,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Umted  States 
Army,  who  have  all  volunteered  to  -Low 
respect  to  Joe  E.  Brown  for  hi.s  vuhant 
service. 

The   certificate   of   appreciation    'aiII 
read  as  follows: 
Crr&noi*    roa    CaaiiriCATc    or    Appufciation 

Joe  K.  Brown,  actor  and  public  serv  uit  ft  r 
outstanding  and  conspicuous  patnutic  serv- 
ice to  the  Department  of  the  Army  Durin.: 
war  years  and  In  peacetime.  Joe  E.  Brown  ha.s 
generously  and  untiringly  given  of  Iuh  tin:'* 
and  talents  to  bring  happmejis  and  «*:,*»m- 
tainrr.ent.  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Uni'ccl  S". ::■.-, 


Army  wherever  they  were  Btatloned  At  no 
time  has  he  reiused  the  c.iU  to  serve  his  fel- 
low Anierlcan.s  ur.dor  arms  and  hM  wKlmgly 
traveled  to  remote  places  tn  entertfiin  and 
talk  with  scidier  per-i-nine!  He  wns  the 
lone  personality  to  volunteer  to  welcome  the 
first  Army  p<*r?onnel  returning  from  K'^rea. 
H;-  ."Tl'-'-.s  persrnahty  and  whn!es(jme  en- 
!'•:■•  '  ;,.'Ti'  :-,t  have  won  him  ar.  etulurlnB  place 
In  the  hp.'.rr.s  of  Army  pers.>.;nnf'l  asid  hts 
patrlotlr  service  to  his  Natlnn  merits  t!ie  rec- 
ognition of  all  his  fellow  AmericaiLs  and 
the  thanks  and  appreciation  cf  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army. 


Federal    Atfairs    Forum   Celebrates   First 
Anniyersary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  JERsrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  17,  1951 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
eu.-;!  19.  1951.  television  station  WATV 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  celebrate  1  year  of 
proyramm?  the  popular  Federal  Affairs 
Forum. 

During  these  times,  when  there  are  so 
many  threats  to  democracy  and  our  way 
of  life,  accurate  and  reliable  information 
i.s  more  than  ever  necessary.  WATV 
ha.s  been  televising  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  as  well  as  chiefs  of  various 
bureaus  and  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  They  are  interviewed  by 
top-ranking  students  from  colleges 
ihroutjhout  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
on  Federal  Affairs  several  times.  It  has 
not  only  been  an  enjoyable  e.xperience, 
since  W.ATV  is  in  my  own  congressional 
d:-t!ict,  but  also  a  duty,  because  I  have 
felt  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  of  reaching  my  constituents 
quickly  and  with  first-hand  information 
aoout  the  latest  happenings  here  in 
Washintjton, 

It  has  been  heartening  to  have  thi.s 
c<nuact  with  our  college  students.  They 
a  10  in  alert  and  intelligent  group,  who 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  facing 
.^mtnca  today.  Their  searching  ques- 
tiuns  and  their  interest  have  benefited  me 
."^.nce  I  have  an  additional  insight  into 
the  intellia;ent  grasp  of  domestic  and 
foitiKn  affairs  shown  by  these  future 
leaders  of  our  Nation. 

.At  the  present  time  we  are  hearincr  a 
great  deal  about  educational  television 
and  the  fact  that  .so  few  tcievi.sion  pro- 
t::am.s  have  a  serious  Informational  con- 
tent It  is  indeed  gratifying,'  to  know 
That  in  my  home  district,  and  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  WATV  has  taken 
The  lead  m  producing  educational  pro- 
k-rams.  In  addition  to  Federal  .Affairs. 
WATV  is  al.so  producing  a  prctjrani  of 
particular  interest  to  the  resident-  of 
Ntw  Jersey,  Know  Your  State.  Bcih  of 
the.se  continuing  series  of  programs  are, 
1  feel,  important  civic  funetion.s  that  ful- 
lili  a     rial  need  on  the  part  of  cui  cili- 
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zens.  Only  with  leadership  like  this  in 
our  radio  and  television  stations  can  we 
here  in  the  Congress  be  assured  that  our 
citizens  are  being  fully  informed  through 
all  modern  media  of  communication. 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  WATV  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  Federal 
Affairs. 


United  States  Air  Force  Most  Match  Red 
Air  Power,  Say  Alsop  Brothers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  17,  1951 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  a  constantly  rising 
tide  of  discussion  and  comment  has  been 
poured  out  about  an  expansion  in  the 
size  of  our  Air  Force.  Personally.  I  am 
gratified  that  at  long  last  this  Nation 
and  this  Congress  Is  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  might  of  our  strategic  A^r 
Force  and  its  atomic  bomb  have  been 
the  sole  things  which  have  kept  Russia 
from  making  all-out  war.  Public  opin- 
ion is  now  crystallizing  on  the  fact  that 
United  States  air  supremacy  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  greatest  single  ele- 
ment of  defense  and  that  our  air  power 
must  remain  dominant. 
f  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
sistent and  persistent  battle  conducted 
by  farsighted  lay  leaders  and  those  of 
the  Air  Force  to  achieve  what  they  in 
conscience  deem  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  the  United  States — 
with  Its  vacillating,  short-sighted,  con- 
ventional armed-service  concept  of  air 
power — could  have  brought  this  Nation 
to  complete  vulnerability.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  press  as  well  as  the  public  have 
come  to  a  belated  realization  of  the  part 
the  Air  Force  has  played  and  will  in  the 
far  future  play  in  insuring  peace  and 
security  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  come  upon 
an  article  written  by  Joseph  and  Stewart 
Alsop  entitled  "Dimensions  of  an  Air 
Force": 

Building  the  defense  establisiiment — 

Write  the  Brothers  Alsop — 
squarely  around  the  Air  Force  •  •  •  are 
serious  steps  to  take.  On  any  realistic  ap- 
j)raisal  of  the  world  situation,  however,  there 
is  no  alternative  to  taking  these  steps 
*  *  •  except  to  take  unforgivable  risks 
with  the  American  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  past  4  years,  ever 
since  the  services  were  unified,  we  have 
heard  many  elaborate  incantations 
about  what  is  termed  a  balanced  mili- 
tary program.  As  the  Alsops  imply,  this. 
in  actuality,  has  come  to  mean  that 
equal  apiwrtionment  of  the  total  mili- 
tary appropriations  Is  to  be  made  among 
the  services,  regardless  of  need.  A  mo- 
ment s  reflection,  will  I  believe,  fully 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  perni- 
ciuus  creed. 


I  submit  that  our  thinking  must  take 
us  to  the  heart  of  the  matter — that,  to 
assure  our  survival  as  a  Nation,  the 
United  States  Air  Force  must  be  made 
ready  to  meet  its  obvious  challenger,  the 
Russian  Air  Force.  National  security 
demands  that  we  build  an  Air  Force  that 
can  do  the  job  that  has  to  be  done.  If 
we  are  to  seek  balance,  it  is  balance 
against  our  potential  enemy  that  is  re- 
quired. 

Our  worry  must  be  about  the  power  of 
the  nation  we  may  have  to  fight,  and  it  is 
stark  truth  that  the  real  objective  of  the 
great  effort  now  being  made  for  na- 
tional defense  is  to  stand  off  Russia. 
In.stead  of  blindly  believing  that  all  will 
be  well  if  we  match  appropriations 
among  the  armed  services,  we  must  be 
greatly  concerned  with  matching  our 
Air  Force  against  the  air  force  of  the 
Red  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  entitled  "Di- 
mensions of  an  Air  Force,"  carried  in  the 
Washington  Post,  expressing  the  studied 
findings  of  these  analysts  are  so  cogent 
and  compelling  that,  under  unanimous 
consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  place  the 
same  in  tiiis  day's  record  of  our  proceed- 
ings. 

That  article  reads  as  follows: 
M.MTTB  OF  Fact 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

DIMENSIONS    OF    AN    AIR    FORCE 

Before  very  long,  the  Air  Force  Issue  Is 
going  to  come  out.  or  perhaps  burst  out.  into 
the  open.  The  preliminary  drumfire  has  al- 
ready been  heard  from  the  friends  of  air 
power  on  Caprttol  Hill.  Secretary  of  Defense 
George  C.  Marshall  and  Under  Secretary 
Robert  A.  Lovett  now  have  before  them  the 
Air  Staff's  program  of  requirements  for  an 
expanded  force  of  150  groups. 

Even  if  the  plan  is  accepted  '  ^  Secretary 
Marshall  and  the  President  (*  ca  seems 
likely )  Its  first  disclosure  Is  bound  to  be  a  bit 
explosive,  if  only  because  of  the  lmmcns« 
outlays  and  grave  Issues  invoU  ed.  As  a  mini- 
mum, the  cost  is  estimated  at  several  bllllona 
of  supplementJil  appropriations  by  the  pre- 
sent Congress  and  815.000,000.000  additional 
in  the  1953  budget,  with  recurring  huge  ap- 
propriations In  the  subsequent  budgets. 

The  chief  Issue  raised  is.  of  course,  the  pro- 
portion of  defense  Investment  between  the 
services.  The  Navy  Is  considered  to  be  ap- 
proximately large  enough  already.  The  Army 
is  reaching  Its  planned  manpower  celling, 
although  still  deficient  In  many  types  of  vital 
equipment.  But  while  the  curves  of  expan- 
sion of  the  brother  services  are  thus  leveling 
off.  the  Air  Force  expansion  curve  Is  to  shoot 
upward  precipitately;  and  it  Is  not  to  level 
off  until  annual  Air  Force  expenditure  is  far 
above  either  Army  or  Navy  expendltvire.  The 
kind  of  trouble  this  can  give  rise  to  Is  only 
too  easy  to  Imagine. 

Building  the  defense  establishment 
squarely  around  the  Air  Force;  Increasing  the 
already  vast  defense  budget  by  such  hiige 
ftirther  svmis — these  are  serious  steps  to  take. 
On  any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  world  situ- 
ation, however,  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
taking  tnese  steps,  except  to  take  unforgiv- 
able risks  with  the  American  future.  The 
reasons  why  a  greatly  expanded  Air  Force 
ia  needed  at  this  time  are.  in  fact,  quite 
unanswerable. 

First,  the  air  defense  of  the  continental 
United  States  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  larger 
and  larger  job.  The  Soviet  atomic-bomb 
stock  is  Increasing  continually,  which  means 
that  the  Kremlin  is  getting  ne&rer  and  nearer 


to  the  point  where  the  war  planners  in  Mos- 
cow can  hop*  to  deliver  a  crippling  blow 
pgalnst  this  country.  The  existing  Soviet 
strateelc  air  force,  of  ^Imitation  B-29'8.  U 
exp>anding.  And  at  the  recent  air  show  in 
Moscow,  the  Soviets  displayed  a  truly  long- 
range  heavy  txjmber  of  B-36  type,  which  air 
intelligence  credlU  with  a  5,000-mlle  striking 
radius 

Since  the  smaller  and  less  costly  standard 
Soviet  heavy  bomber  can  eflVciently  hit  tar- 
gets anywhere  except  tn  this  hemisphere, 
the  production  of  this  huge,  very-long-range 
bomber  can  have  only  one  purpose — ic  attack 
this  country.  Moreover,  It  Is  the  Soviet  prac- 
tice never  to  display  new  aircraft  types  until 
they  are  ready  for  actual  production,  which 
means  that  this  new  Soviet  very-long-range 
bomber  Is  already  going  to  combat  units. 

Second,  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
air  force  to  pur  allies  and  to  us  also  Increases 
the  requirement  for  the  American  Strategic 
Air  Force.     It  was  originally  designed  solely 
to  destroy  the  Industrial  vUais  of  the  Rus- 
sian  war  machine.     Its   first  priority   must 
now  be   the  destruction  of  Soviet   strategic 
air.     This    Is    an    Immense    task    In    Itself. 
Furthermore,    It    Is    essential    for    the    de- 
struction of   the  Soviet  industrial  vitals  to 
go  forward  concurrently,   otherwise  the  de- 
fense win  learn  from  experience  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  offense.     Thus,  in  effect,  the 
American  Strategic  Air  Force  must  no»    be 
built    big    enough   to  do  ;wo  JoIm    at   once. 
Third,  the  Importance  of   tactical   air  In 
ground  war  is  now  so  great  that  Gen,  Dwlghi 
D.  Elsenhower's  staff  has  evolved  a  rule  of 
thumb — "the  fewer  divisions  you  have,  the 
more  air  groups  you  need."    For  the  defense 
of  Western  Eurof>e,  It  is  necessary  for  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  to  have  a  tactical  air  force 
ready  at  all  times  for  combat,  which  will  be 
capable  of  dominating  the  very  large  Soviet 
tactical  air  force  from  the  moment  when  the 
first  shot  Is  fired.     For  this  purpose  alone. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  double  the  present 
requirement  for  American  tactical  air  power. 
Nor  are  these  requirements  and  the  Soviet 
air  tlireat  that  begets  them  mere  dreams  of 
air  propagandists.     The  new  Soviet  bomber 
of  B-36  type  Is  not  the   10-englne  Jet  that 
has  been  wildly  reported.     It  Is  a  huge,  four- 
engine  plane  of  fairly  conventional  design. 
But  It  exists,  has  been  photographed,  and 
by   the   magic   of   Intelligence   analysts   has 
been  shown  to  have  approximately  the  char- 
acteristics   given    above.      Equally,    the    Air 
Force  actually  haa  in  Its  hands  an  MIO-15 
engine  and  has  more  than  ruefully  examined 
the     decidedly     superior     high-temperature 
alloys  and  remarkably  sklllftil  welding  that 
make    this    the    best    jet    engine    now    In 
production. 

In  plain  language,  the  Soviets  have  now 
been  proven  capjable  of  building  air  power  on 
an  all-too-lmpressive  scale,  and  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  commit  national  suicide,  American 
air  pjower  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  behind. 


ReTiTinc  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or    NEW   JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  17,  1951 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
leave  granted  me  in  the  House  today.  I 
include  herewith  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washin£:ton  Past  of  Sunday. 
August  12,  1951.  on  the  subject  of  the 
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vork  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Re- 
coQstnicikm  A«cncy. 

RxvivtMo  KoacA 

This  arw«|>,'^p«r  doea  not  go  along  with 
the  KM*  tbat  no  funds  ran  be  rut  from  the 
forclfn  aid  blU  without  dire  results  It 
queatlons.  hcweTrr.  whether  the  decision  of 
the  House  Foreign  AfTalm  Commlttf^  to  parr 
•  100.000.000  frooi  the  IKQ.500.000  requested 
for  opermtiona  of  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Aceccj  Is  a  wise  one 

Tbare  is  oonalderahle  doubt,  to  be  turr. 
tbat  UKKRA  cotild  usefully  tpead  its  fuii 
budtct  of  t3SO.O0O,0O0  within  the  current 
fiacal  jwar  tTcn  If  large-scale  reconstruction 
vcr*  to  start  In  Korea  Immediately  It  is 
alK>  true  tliat  the  United  States  pledge  of 
tl63,SOOJI00  la  a  promtee  by  the  executive 
tfapwtHMnt  which  la  not  binding  on  Con- 
graw.  Ifcvartheleaa.  the  spectacle  of  the 
Vnltad  Stataa  sUclng  this  particular  contri- 
bution by  more  than  half  would  be  a  de- 
maraUalnf  oxxt  Xc  the  ottwr  nations  which 
are  espactad  to  support  USKRA.  It  Is  largely 
bacauaa  of  United  States  Initiative  that  some 
•3S0.000.000  Of  the  •35C.000.000  goal  has  been 
ptodgad.  and  other  nations  would  not  under- 
stand what  they  would  consider  a  default  by 
ttilB  eooutry.  UNKBA.  incidentally.  Is  cur- 
rantly  ambarraaaad  for  cash,  for  only  about 
•7.000.000.  moatly  from  Canada,  has  been 
paid  In. 

A  ronfTiailiaiaJ  daclaton  to  vote  the  whole 
.American  quota  at  •183.500.000  would  not 
maan  that  the  money  would  be  waetad 
runda  that  could  not  be  productively  spent 
UUa  yaar  would  be  carried  over.  Just  as  (SO.- 
000.000  at  the  •182.500iXn  American  quota 
repraaanta  unexpended  KCA  funds  trans- 
ferred to  UMULA.  The  Important  thing  now 
la  to  (Iva  UMKKA  stature  enough  to  Induce 
mere  natlnns  to  aaaume  a  larger  share  in 
Its  aetlTttlea.  Thla  in  turn  would  enable 
VKKBA  to  be  more  Inaistent  In  Its  repre- 
aantaUaea  to  the  Army,  which  so  far  has 
kept  a  Ucbt  hold  on  relief  and  reconstruc- 
tkm  In  Korea  without  ddng  much  of  either. 
Sorely  tbeee  are  large  areas  In  South  Korea 
wbere  URKRA  could  safely  aaaimie  respon- 
aihtlttf  in  tbe  near  future — for  the  longer  a 
■tart  <m  reoonatnictlon  Is  delayed,  the  more 
dtaeult  It  wrin  become. 


A  Ftv  KM  Wards  ht  Harry  Ti 


ESTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 


Df  TRX  HOUSK  OP  RKPRXSKNTATIVBS 

Fridat.  Aufftut  17.  19$1 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr 
Henry  Steele  Coaunager.  now  professor 
of  history  at  Columbia  University,  has 
tatight  at  Harrard.  tbe  University  of 
Chicago,  and  at  Cambridge  University  in 
England.  He  15  tbe  author  of  several 
historical  works  and  numerous  magazine 
articles,  which  established  for  him  a 
prominent  place  In  the  ranks  of  out- 
standing American  historians. 

Recently  Dr.  Comma«er  wrote  an  in- 
teresting article  entitled  "A  Few  Kind 
Words  for  ^ury  Truman."  which  ap- 
pears In  the  August  38,  1851.  Issue  of 
Look  magaalne. 

I  do  not  beUeve  tbat  a  man  of  Dr.  Com- 
macer^  stature  would  have  anything  to 
gain  by  risitinc  his  reputation  through 
a  departure  from  the  principles  which 
guide  tbe  works  of  historians  for  the 


sake  of  pleasing  any  one  person  or  liicui; 
For  that  reason,  I  "Sincerely  hope  'hat  h;^ 
thought-provolcint;  article,  wh.ch  -.va-. 
Inserted  in  thp  Record  of  Wpdne.sday, 
Auirust  15.  1951.  by  Hon.  Ernl^t  W  Mt- 
PASLAND.  Senator  from  .Arizona,  received 
the  careful  and  impartial  con.sidt".  .ition 
of  the  membership. 


Needed:  Freeway  From  the  Holland  Tun- 
>cl  to  t^c  Bajoone  NavaJ  EUse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Nrw  jiRsiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPHESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  17.  1951 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr  Speaicer,  for  th*^ 
RscoBD.  I  should  like  to  list  below  the 
full  text  of  a  telegram  received  from  the 
Honorable  Edward  F,  Clark,  mayor  of 
Bayonne.  N  J.  It  concerns  the  desperate 
need  of  a  freeway  from  the  Holland 
Tunnel  to  the  Bayonne  naval  b.^.^r; 

Batokwe.   N.   J.,   August   15,   1951 
Hen.  ALi-Rrn  D   SirMiNsxi. 
House  OfHce  Builditg, 

Wa.t'iingfot    D    C 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  t.^.e  City 
ol  Bayonne  and  the  ctnzeii*  ul  both  partips 
which  we  .'epresen:  heartily  endorse  am! 
sincerely  commend  your  itaiid  on  the  very 
vital  Importance  to  our  natlor.ai  defense  of 
the  proposed  freeway  from  the  Ne*-  Je:;.e, 
entrance  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  to  the  Bay- 
onne Naval  Base. 

Your  representation  of  the  Thirtf'ent;, 
Congressional  District  ha.s  been  outstandJi.f 
but  you  can  win  no  finer  victory  for  our  N^i- 
tlon,  for  the  rapid  implementation  of  iht- 
handling  of  aid  to  the  western  Democratl  ■ 
bulwark  agalast  cc^mmunlsm.  for  speedy  and 
safe  transport  of  necessary  supplies  and  am- 
munition to  our  -Armed  FV^rces  and  inci- 
dentally for  the  people  of  ycur  district  ti' 
have  this  Ingress  and  egres.s  road  built  with 
all  possible  spe«d 

As  you  know,  our  children's  lives  arp  ,0^1- 
Btantly  endangered  by  *he  presen'  hei^v-, 
trucking  on  our  city  .streets  I  do  r..*  have 
to  call  your  attention  to  several  recent 
tragedies 

In  addition,  our  streets,  particularly  Ave- 
nue E.  have  be«n  all  but  ruined  bv  1  »  r  v 
Federal  Government  traffic  ri urine  and  «ince 
World  War  IT. 

The  people  of  Bayonne,  never  la.-ltinij  m 
patriotic  endeavor  who  <!*nt  m^  r»»  bin 
1.100  of  their  sons  Into  combat  tn  W  I'lr!  VV^r 
n.  and  Who  are  presently  sharing;  'he  «:irri- 
flce  of  the  Korean  war,  stand  ready  to  «id 
our   Nation   with   every   resource 

But  the  wear  and  te.'.r  (^ri  our  strf'>t5  antl 
tb«  danger  to  our  people  Inv  ived  throi;i;n 
defenae  traffic  Is  rapidly  l>eooming  t<xi  heavy 
for  our  taxpayers  to  t>ear. 

The  Congreaa  la  appropriating  a  verv  largr 
amount  of  money  dedicated  to  bur.din>?  up 
our  defense  Inatallatlons  We  do  n.;t  fee; 
that  we  are  asking  alms  when  we  mos'  rm- 
phatlcally  Insist  that  the  Cfjrgress  n-i.sidp: 
our  problem  In  the  light  of  tlie  titmerd  11, 
Importance  of  the  Bayonne  N:ival  Base  wJ.irli 
we  are  proud  t«;  ha-.e  locattxl  on  our  «horef- 

A»  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bayonne  I  (  i;, 
■aaure  you  that  our  chamber  of  c<  mnienv 
and  our  many  local  civic  groups,  as  well  a 
my  eoil««gues  (one  of  whom  is  a  Rf-pubM- 
ean)  are  behind  your  n«ht  for  Bavonne  1(X> 
Y  "cent,  pl«';is«^  !eel  fr':-»"  ti.>  call  mj..  ::  u--  f-i 
at;y  aid  we  ■,  ;n  give  yni 


W'r'  x'-uld  he  glad  to  have  an  opp'Ttunlty 
'.  pre.MT.t  r-uT  case  before  any  congressional 
l-.r-Hrln?"  that  may  be  held  on  this  matter. 
Y,u  may  rest  assured  that  the  citizens  of 
B.iyMi.ne  will  never  permit  the  Department 
'  :  Defense  to  have  to  resfjrt  to  a  'Bayoi.ne 
a:r:.:  t 

W.th  Kindest  personal  regards  .ind  every 
gi-d  Wish  I  am  In  behalf  of  your  constit- 
uents. 

Sincerely, 

EOWiRD  F     Cl  >!iK 

'  May  r,  /ja^ourif,  ,V.  J. 


Persoaal  Statement 


EJXTENPION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF  CALirORNI.\ 

IN  TITE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AugiLst  17,  1951 

Mr    SHELLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 

time  the  bells  rang  announcing  a  vote  on 
the  President's  veto  message  on  H.  R. 
3193,  the  veterans'  pension  measure.  I 
was  in  my  oflBce  talking  to  my  family 
doctor  in  San  Francisco  who  was  inform- 
ing' me  that  my  mother  was  in  the  hos- 
pital, the  victim  of  a  stroke,  and  ad- 
vising me  that  I  had  better  return  home 
to  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  possible.  By 
the  time  I  completed  my  conversation 
and  got  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  was 
too  late  to  qualify  for  the  vote.  If  I 
had  been  present  to  vote.  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  to  override  the  veto. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  arranged 
t(j  leave  for  San  Francisco  by  plane  at 
11  p.  m.  Eastern  daylight  time  this  eve- 
ning; In  the  event  the  final  vote  on 
the  economic  and  military  assistance  bill. 
H.  R  5113.  IS  not  taken  by  that  time.  I 
take  this  means  of  saying  I  certainly 
would  have  voted  for  the  bill,  and  state 
that  It  is  only  such  unfortunate  circum- 
stances as  afore- mentioned  that  would 
keep  me  from  doing  my  duty  on  such  an 
important  measure  as  this. 


Water  Resources:  A  Key  to  AfrkalturaJ 
Progress— Part  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wi'dnt'sday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr  ELLIOIT  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the 
half-Aay  point  of  the  twentieth  century, 
we  are  confronted  with  new  emphasis, 
new  realization,  new  understanding  of 
what  the  .scholar  Pliny  meant  2.000  years 
a^'o  when  he  said:  'Of  all  things,  water 
IS  b«\st," 

A.S  our  population  increases,  a.-;  the 
arm  of  our  industry  extends  itself  yearly 
a.s  a  horn  of  plenty  to  bring  a  new  array 
of  its  productions  within  the  reach  of 
the  avera<;o  pers  in  of  this  world,  we  use 
ir.  .e  Mid  u:ore  of  cur  ba-Jc  resou.xo — 
water. 
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Irs  the  .scientific  age  in  which  we  live, 
our  .scientists  throueh  research  and  ex- 
periment are  unlocking  nature's  box 
cf  secret.s  pertaining  to  water  and  caus- 
ing us  to  realize  that  conserv'ation  and 
proper  u.se  of  our  water  resources  pro- 
vides a  keystone  for  the  arch  of  expand- 
ing development  of  our  agricultural  and 
indu.'-trial  resources. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  enclose  the 
first  iialf  of  an  address  styled  Water 
Resources;  A  Key  to  Agricultural  Proc- 
re.s.-^,  by  Dr.  Paul  W,  Chapman.  a.s50- 
ciate  dean.  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
University  of  Gforeia.  delivered  by  him 
on  February  6.  1951.  at  Memphis.  Tenn  : 

W^TER   Resources     A   Ket   to   Ackicvltcval 
Progress 

I  By  PiiUi  W  Chapma!^  associate  dear;.  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  Uiaversity  uf 
Georgia,  Athens) 

Tvro  thousand  years  asro,  Pliny— a  recoe- 
nzed  scholar  and  leader  of  the  pencid  in 
v,-hich  he  lived— said  'Of  all  thmns.  water 
is  best.  " 

The  passing  of  20  centuries,  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  development  of  science,  tech- 
nolocy,  and  ensineertne,  have  In  no  way  de- 
tracted from  the  soundness  or  Importance 
of  the  conclU5iDn  reached  by  the  great  naru- 
rahst  and  philosopher  of  the  Roman  Einpire. 
In  fact,  the  words  of  Pliny  mean  more  t  ^•- 
dav  ;n  relation  to  human  welfare  than  ever 
before  m  the  entire  history  of  civilization, 

Mav  we  undertake  to  list  a  few  of  the  fun- 
d.imental  reasons  why  water  resources  are 
increasme  :n  importance'  Here  -re  seven  — 
with  brief  explanations  and  comments  con- 
ccr.i.c  each: 

WE   USE    MORE   WATER 

/    I 'icec'-.^'Q  populaizons 

Thf'rp  are  constantly,  d.^y  after  day,  yrar 
after  ye?.T.  ni  re  and  more  people  m  the 
world  "who  n>ust  dru.jc.  otherwise  consume. 
and  use  water. 

The  WiTld's  p-opulation  has  increased  four- 
fold within  the  past  200  years. 

Today  there  are  60.000  more  people  in  the 
world  to  drink  and  u.*e  water  than  there  were 
yesterday.  Tl.ere  will  be  eO.OCO  more  tcmor- 
row  than  there  r^re  today.  In  the  opinion 
of  experts  on  the  subject  of  population,  this 
average  rate  of  increase  wiU  continue 
throughout  the  second  half  of  the  twen- 
tieth century 

Consider  the  Uiuted  States. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  p^-^Tiulation  of 
our  country  has  increased  more  than  19  mil- 
lion 

Tins  numbor  perhaps,  means  little,  Bu:  it 
may  mean  more  to  say  that  In  terms  cf  w:iter 
requirements  our  increased  population  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  is  exactly  like  adding 
the  personal  water  requirements  of  all  the 
people  who,  m  1940,  lived  m  the  following 
21  States.  Arizona.  Colorado.  Connecticut. 
Delaware.  Idaho.  Kansas,  Maine  Minnesota. 
Montana,  Nebr.'iska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Mexico.  North  Dakota  Oregon.  Rh(.Tde 
Island.  South  Dakota.  Utah.  Vermont.  Wash- 
Ingti'n,  and  Wyoming 

Yes,  the  water  requirements  of  the  United 
States  are  increasing  very  rapidly, 
2    C:ty  supptes  tnadequate 
It    IS  common   knowledge   that   the   water 
supplies  of  n-»ost  American  cities  are  inade- 
quate 

Of  this  fact,  the  recent  experience  of  New 
York  City  Is  the  most  glaring  and  dramatic 
example     Many  others  might  be  cited. 

This  Item,  Incidentally,  is  extremely  Im- 
portant m  the  South — the  resflon  in  wluch 
the  largest  number  of  cities  are  growing  most 
rapidly. 


J   Higher  per  capita  use 
No  people  In  any  country  on  earth  at  any 
time  In  history  have  uj&ed  so  much  water  as 
do  Americana  today. 

Oiir  increasing  usage  is  due  to  factors  re- 
lated to  our  improvmg  Uving  standards.  For 
example,  consider  plumbing  Including  bath- 
tubs with  running  hot  and  cold  water — these 
are  but  one  of  many  water-using  develop- 
ments that  have  come  for  the  first  time  with 
the  current  century. 

Average  water  requirements  of  the  typical 
American  citizen— for  direct  personal  use — 
are  now  in  excess  of  1.25  gallons  per  day.  Ten 
years  ago,  they  were  100  gallons  per  day 

Many  cities  la  the  United  States  now  use. 
without  waste,  an  average  per  capita  c;n- 
sumption  of  500  or  more  gallons  each  day. 
4  Industrial  uses  ^ncreaii^ig 
Manufacturing,  which  contributes  so  much 
to  the  prosperity  and  world-wide  leadership 
of  America,  and  which  makes  pcsisible  the 
highly  diversified  occupational  pattern  of 
the  Natiijn— more  than  40,000  kinds  of  Jobs 
with  an  evcr-tncreasmg  pr-oduction  per 
worker — is  a  major  user  of  water. 

I:  is  said  that  American  industry  uses  70.- 
000. DOC, 000  gallons  of  war^r  per  day.  (Source; 
A  Water  Policy  for  the  American  People,  vol. 
1.  p   177  I 

But  because  it  is  so  big  such  a  Scure  may 
mean  little.  It  m.ay  be  more  impressive  to 
say  that  it  requires  65.000  gallons  of  water 
ti.  finish  a  ton  of  steel,  that  steel  m.ills  m  the 
Nat. on  have  operated  at  or  near  capacity  for 
years — and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so. 
and  that  there  will  be  an  enormous  increase 
;n  steel  mills'  plant  capacity  during  the  years 
immediately  ahead 

For  some  persor..s,  the  water  needs  of  in- 
dustry may  b?  better  visu.^lized  by  saving 
that  It  takes  30  gallons  of  water  t_  m.'ike  a 
pound  of  paper  or  770  gallons  to  refine  a  bar- 
rel of  gasoline 


Again,  it   is  desirable 


call 


mention  to 


the  fact  that  the  industrial  water  require- 
ments of  the  S^ra'.h  are  increasing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  th'.use  cf  other  regions  r.i  the 
Nation 

5  E'rt---:rtyea?iKg  ouiput  of  eii-:rr^.c  eie'gy 
Fr  vears  the  electric  output  cf  the  Nation 
his  increased,  1'  will  c<:.ntinue  to  do  so 
through :ut  the  rem.iir.der  of  the  current 
dec.ide  and  probably  throughout  ti.e  re- 
mainder of  the  centtiry 

In  the  S<^uth  the  output  has  doubled  since 
1940:  It  will  double  again  iDefore  1960 

For  the  South  and  the  Nation  this  means 
inorea.'^ing  water  cemar.ds 

S.^)me  pers(.3ns  mav  be  of  the  opii.ion  tliat 
the  above  statement  applies  Oii'.ly  to  hydro- 
electric plants — those  operated  by  the  force 
of  running  water.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  Every  increased  output  o:  electric  en- 
ergv  requires  m.ore  water  E%en  m  the  so- 
called  steam  plants — in  which  coal,  gas  or 
other  fuel  may  b-?  used— *  he  weie-ht  of  the 
water  used  is  1  000  times  the  weight  of  the 
fuel  consumed. 

6    La'-fffr   food-producf.on   de'f\a\ds 
Obviously,    mo.-e    people — especially    more 
people  employed  at  higher  wages  and  sala- 
ries than  ever  before— means  Increased  food 
demands. 

Increased  food  demands  per  person,  al- 
ways m  direct  relation  to  income,  will  t>e  up 
not  less  than  3  percent  in  1951, 

Everyday,  throughout  the  past  10  years, 
there  has  been  added  to  the  Nation's  total 
number  of  buyer?  of  food  and  fiber  an  aver- 
age net  Increase  cf  5.555  persons 

Increased  water  requirements  to  produce 
these  additional  foods  and  fibers  are  posi- 
tively gigantic. 

Some  agricultural  engineer,  who  has  the 
time  and  curiosity.  Bbould  calculate  the 
added  national  water  requirements  daily  Just 
to  provide  the  Increased  foods  and  fibers  for 
our  new  constimers  for  each  new  day. 


Agricultural  pr>duction  and  human  nu- 
trition are  such  exact  sciences  that  these 
added  water  requirements  m  food  could  tie 
calculated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 

7,   Ware'  needs  of  animals  mhltipiyiig 

In  calculating  ever-inrreasmg  water  needs, 
the  requiremenes  of  livestock  must  be  taken 
Into  account      On  a  unit   basis  these  water 

requirem.ents  are  of  course,  far  greater  than 
actual  human  consumption. 

A  high-producing  dairy  co»  may.  for  ex- 
ample, drink  about  200  pounds  o!  water  each 
day  And  after  all,  mills  is  something  like 
87  percer.t  water 

Increfismg  water  requirements  for  live- 
stc>ck  are  a  major  concern  to  the  South — a 
region  m  which  every  State  has  a  farm  pro- 
gram designed  primarily,  to  balance  animal 
Iiroduction  with  crop  production  —  a  region 
where,  due  primarily  to  recent  increases  In 
livestock  population,  the  farm  income  of  five 
States — Kentucky  Oklahoma.  Tennessee. 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia — on  the  bases  of 
pre.immary  figures,  indicates  that  In  1950  a 
larger  mccme  was  earned  'ri:m  animals  than 
frum  crops 

W  ATEB^StrPPLT  AND  DEMA.ND 

The   previous  seven   items   listed  indicate 

some  o:  the  Nation's  newer,  more  urgent. 
end  mcrea.^mg  demands  for  water  resources. 
But  they  do  not,  by  any  means,  exhaust  the 
irr.-Ci'.  needs  of  human  beings  for  water. 

Fortunately,  water  is  not  a  one-crop  re- 
st^ uroe    'ike    :  jr  example,  fuel  oU 

Regarding  distribution  for  any  given  year, 
our  i-.form.ation  about  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  provided  for  use  is  a  trifle  Indefinite, 
but  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be  no 
substantial  reduction  in  the  total  supply 
available  m  an,,  given  l(x:aiity  over  a  period 
o;  ve,..rs 

l\  is  because  of  this  knowledge  that  scien- 
tists and  engineers  may  work  In  implicit 
c.'o.'-idonce  'aith  respect  t.  the  j^^ssibUities 
lor  materially  increasing  economic  gains  in 
the  future  so  far  as  these  relate  to  water  and 
ether  renewable  resources. 

B^  bear  11;  mmd  that  the  law  of  inertia 
operates  with  respect  to  the  rate  at  which 
new  Kn,.viledge  is  applied.  In  a  democracy 
tliere  mus"  always  be  infinitely  more  fol- 
lowers than  lead'-s  Please  do  not  forget 
this  fact  u^-wn  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
fo!!:  wers  or  appliers  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal knowlfi^e  depends  the  solution  of  the 
water-res<-'urce  pr  jblems  on  American  farms 
at  the  present  tii'.e 

f  ^P.MERS   DErlNED 

I:  ina..  be  noted,  also,  that  of  the  seven 
r.ewer  and  increasing  demands  for  water, 
five  are  concerned  pnmarly  with  urban  needs 
.  but  net  exclusively  urban  needs  by  any 
SI  and  two  with  what  may  be  called 
■nt-s  o:  farm  needs.  All  seven,  in  som.e 
.ire.  compete  for  the  total  available  sup- 
.  water 

let  us  analyze  or  examine  the  specific 
W.iter— a      kev     to     agricultural 


n;ea 
se--n 
me  a 
plv  , 

N   w 
pr-  blem 
prL>;ress 

First. 
farmer  is 


iv  essential  to  understand  what  a 
the  following  definition  may  help, 
A  iprmer  is  an  individual  who  works  with 
St. .h  natural  r^our-es  as  stnl.  water,  sun- 
shine, and  plant  food  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  these  res^ources  into  commodities 
having  a  higher  value  than  the  raw  ma- 
terials he  uses 

Some  such  definition  is  essential  to  any 
real  understanding  of  tu?  nature  and  objec- 
tives of  the  occupalion  of  farming. 

THE    LAW    or    CROSS    rARM    INCOMl 

There  is  al.so  a  law — a  fixed  law — of  eco- 
nomics which  indicates  how  much  money  a 
fanner  iviU  earn  m  relation  to  other  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  comparative  living  standard 
that  he  will  be  able  to  atuln  and  support. 
The  law  may  be  stated  as  follows; 

The  Income  of  any  farmer  for  any  glTen 
year.    In    relation    to    all    farmers.    wlU    b» 
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dIractiT  tiy  Um  voliiinc  (tf  naturKl 
eonwttd  Into  oommodlUM.  This 
iBV  BMkj  b*  iBor*  Unportant  tbaa  all  otbcr 
IneoBM  tadon  o«aMned. 

TlM  dtflaltlon  of  rann«n  and  Iht  ao-calletl 
law  of  froa  tarm  tncom*  an  f .  »ii  as  de- 
clrabte  toUBdaUcMQ  or  background  Infortoa- 
Uoo. 

Then  an  oountlan  oth«r  latn  of  tclencn 
and  prtnctplaa  of  enclneerlng  involved  in  i\ 
conaUMrmtlon  at  Um  mbject — Water:  A  Key 
to  Acrtcolturai  Progreaa.  Of  course.  ««  can- 
not <>iwl  vttb  all  of  them,  but  tlie  definition 
of  a  plant — ^plants  (farm  crop*)  are  thi> 
baala  at  all  fanning — aeeTos  to  be  another 
mlnUnam  f— inTlil     The  definition  follows: 

A  plant  la  a  foundation  through  which 
watar  paaaea  from  the  loU  into  the  air.  And. 
alBca  a  plant  eztract«  mc*  of  ita  food  from 
the  water  that  passes  through  It.  growth  Is 
normaUy  In  direct  ratio  to  the  constant  anl 
toftal  supply  of  water  stsI  labia. 

TV*  LAW  or  rxav  nKxaueas 
Befon  considering  specific  localities.  It 
might  be  well  also  to  present  another  law 
that  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject, 
namelT.  the  law  of  farm  progreaa,  which  may 
be  stated  aa  follows: 

The  nlatlve  rate  of  progress  In  farming 
for  any  locality.  State,  or  region  is  in  direct 
propartlan  to  the  application  of  Icnown  tech- 
nology and  science  in  terms  cf  the  percent- 
age of  total  potential  applicants,  and  varies 
with  the  speed  and  votuma  of  the  appllca- 
tlooa. 

AJTD  BOLtmom 


Applying  this  subject  and  these  prtnctptm 
to  the  Sooth,  which  la,  of  course,  the  pri- 
mary Interest  of  those  who  suggested  the 
topic  It  la  poaalble  to  state  the  primaiy 
|»inctplca  tnTolTcd  In  three  questions,  aa 
foUows: 

1.  Wbat  an  the  nlatlve  quantities  of 
natural  ri'aoaroes  (raw  materials)  available 
to  the  tyi^cal  southern  farmer? 

S.  What  are  the  nlatlve  results  obtained? 

9.  Wliat  an  the  simplest  and  most  practi- 
cal way*  to  inaun  change  or  progress  that 
win  result  in  eccnomlc  gains? 

SOS  or  F*aMa 
A  allable   natural    rsaouroea   tor   farming 
eaa  bast  be  measured  by  acrea  of  land;  at 
laaat  that  la  ooe   universal   measure   com- 
mooly  accepted  In  the  United  States. 

Forty-flve  percent  of  the  farms  In  the 
Booth  an  leas'than  50  acrea  in  siae;  86  per- 
eant  an  leas  than  180  acres  in  size.  The  aver- 
aca  for  all  farms  in  the  Nation  is  approxl- 
waM^  aoo  acres,  or  waa  In  1945. 

typical  oommerclal  farm  has  to- 
In  ataa  throughout  this  century  and 
win  probahly  continue  to  do  so.  This  tnnd 
•ppUaa  to  eoauncrclal  farms  throughout  the 
BcnOx, 

aalactlTig  man  or  leas  typical  States,  the 
faras  of  Alp*^'"*  Louisiana,  and  kllssls- 
lAppl  avcrafe.  for  example.  Tl  acres  in  slzt;: 
(tf  iowa.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin 
tor  eaample.  148  acrea — or  almc«t 
•laetty  tvlea  tlw  aiae  of  the  average  lor 
tlMas  of  tba  SoutlMm  Statea  selected. 

U  ana  wlahaa  to  oompan  the  nlatlve  farm 

Inooiaa  ot  Mm  tta.  Stataa.  It  wlU  be  found 

tbat  tbm  law  of  groaa  farm  Inoome  applies. 

Tba*  thia  abonU  be  true  U  Inerttable.    Be- 

tf  aa  tba  farmran  In  aU  the  alz  8ui:ca 

tiM  aaoM  cropa  (and  animals),  and 

tba  Haa  jtalda  par  aen  '.voA  per  ajil- 

unlt).  and  aoM  the  e<amnoditlea  for  the 

prtaa.  tbm  tneemaa  of  one  region  wotild 

the  otber. 

aa  iBtagral  part  of  tba  Bub)ect 

la  of  major  Importanea. 

•n.  It  la  ooa  and  tha  aaaa*  tbli« 

Ik  teartsaa  tba  vdatlva  qnantltloa 

et  MiMil  naonraaa  (raw  matorlala)   bsji- 
tbe  Mo.  1  ifm    watar 


In  terms  of  the  total  percent  and  q'lnTitlfv 
(by  weight)   of  the  loisi  raw  maietlals  sold. 

TtXLOO m  kClUt  AND  Prs  CNTT 

Average  crop  yields  per  acre  In  the  Sou'h 
an  relatively  low.  Conslrtrr  for  exfimi^lr, 
the  following  typlcnl  field  rmps 

Com  (10-year  period)  AvernitP  pr  d'lr'l  mi 
per  acre  tor  the  Nation  31  4  b!;.«hel.s  f  r 
the  South.  17  9  btishels  Du'lr.g  rerent  year', 
corn  yields  per  acre  in  many  Suithern  Stat»>s 
ha\e  Increased  greatly,  htit,  f'^r  the  region 
as  a  whole,  no  more  than  the  natlnun!  aver- 
age lncrea.«e 

Sweetpotatoe«i  (lO-ycar  period)  Of  13 
S<'Uthern  States  11  were  b"!  ^w  the  :iAri:>!i  U 
average  of  90  bvishels  per  acre  Twv  N  ir'h 
Carr.Una  and  Virginia — were  Ab.;vp  Uie  na- 
tional average.  With  an  ?\vern«e  product i-'m 
cf  154  bushels  per  acre,  Maryland  topped  the 
list  o."  States  (jrowiii^  swcetpotatoes  cuaa- 
merclally 

These  examples  are  typical.  T  ;  iidd  (/h^r 
commodities  wotild  not  ch.ir.ge  the  relative 
position  of  the  region  with  respect  to  crap 
yields  per  acre 

The  same  reLitlve  position  Is  held  with 
respect  to  production  per-animal  unit.  Con- 
sider miik  production  per  cow 

For  the  flrst  time  In  the  Nation's  history. 
the  average  ai-.r.ual  pr':»ducTlnr.  per  rnw  went 
above  5,0C0  p>,und.s  m  U48  Durn.k;  the  a:  at 
recent  5-year  period,  average,  ar.r.u.i'.  ir.iiic 
production  per  cow  In  the  Soirh  .\*'.  tr.tlc 
States  was  4.128.  as  comp.ired  w!';;  .i  :-.:i- 
tlana!  a'-erage  for  the  peri^  d  '^f  4.~>''2  p-ur.ds. 
This  was  a  zaln  for  these  Sovitiiern  States 
of  510  pounds  per  row  over  a  25-year  pe- 
riod, as  compared  with  .'■i  r.aticnal  sra!:;  uf 
413  pounds  For  the  Sinith  Central  Stare.s. 
an  average  production  of  3  122  pounds  per 
cow  was  made  during  the  most  recent  5-year 
period:  for  this  section  of  the  Sotith  there 
has  been  a  gain  cf  94  pounds  per  cow  in  25 
years. 

Anlmal-prnductlon  rec  rci.s  are  always  C'>r- 
related  with  crop-prr>ductian  records  This 
Is  true  because  feed  is  such  an  Important 
factor  In  animal  production  Or,  to  snv  *he 
same  thing  in  another  wa'.' — all  Cesh  is 
grass. 

That  these  unit  yields  are  relaiivelv  low — 
as  applied  to  crops  and  aiiiniais  — is  extre:-neiy 
unfortunate,  since  Southern  farnia  dve  ,i..-.o 
smaller  than  the  national  .vverage  The  ;e- 
sult  Is  Inevitable— low  relative  average  in- 
comes on  a  per  farm  per  w  rker.  and  per 
farm  family  basis  for  the  reeicn  .\nd  most 
Important  of  all,  there  can  be  no  char.ge  m 
the  relative  income  posltii-n  of  the  region — 
regardless  of  whatever  else  may  be  di  :ie — 
\mtil  these  conditions  are  changed  and  '.he 
relative  handicaps  In  one  or  both  rem   ved 

To  make  a  worth-while  contribution  to 
increasing  average  production  per  unit — per 
acre  and  per  animal  unit  i  and  also  per  w  rk- 
er) should  be  the  major  sjoal  of  all  worlters 
in  public  agricultural  agencies  and  all  others 
who  are  primarily  Interested  in  'he  welfare 
of  the  region  Have  you  accepted  thi.'^  chal- 
lenge? Are  you  willing  to  do  sg""  Thes^•  .ire 
questions  that  every  individual  m.Tv  i.?^  .h;r:i- 
self;  he  will  not  be  expected  to  give  a:,  a:.- 
awer  to  anyone  but  himself. 


Wktt  Profress  Have  We  Made  Toward 
Peace  Sace  VJ-Day? 


day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or    NOtTH    CAXOLINA 

m  THl  BOUSZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaf,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  DEANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  yest«r- 
I  iMurUcliMted  with  my  esteemed 


colleague.  Representative  Waltih  H. 
Jin)D.  of  Minnesota,  In  Columbia';  tele- 
vi.sion  program.  Peoples'  Platform,  with 
Mr  Charles  CollinRwood.  CBS  White 
Mouse  correspondent,  acting  as  ohair- 
maii  ot  the  program.  This  was  a.  spe- 
cial program  commemorating  the  anni- 
veisary  cf  VJ-day,  August  14.  1945. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  in.sert  my  remarks  prepared  f (  r  this 
program  1 

Hwz  We  M\de  Ant  PROCRtss  Towar:    Real 
Peact:  in  the  Past  8   Years? 

On  a  world-wide  front  we  have.  Mo  Col- 
i.r-.u'W'Mid.  despite  tremendous  obstai  1p«  I 
'  -n.sider  that  today  we  are  nearer  a  astlng 
pe.ice,  especially  In  view  of  the  fact  th.it 
Within  3  A'eek.s  forty-odd  nations  v  ill  sit 
down  together  in  San  Francisco  and  slei'i  a 
peace  of  rccioiciUatlon  with  Japan 

John  Poster  Dvilles  Is  to  be  ccmr  lended 
for  polntlr.g  up  that  phrase,  "peace  of  reccn- 
cUlatlon  ■  This  San  Francisco  con  erence 
Is  being  thought  out  in  terms  of  a  Christian 
peace  vith<  ut  vindictlveness  and  it  1:  with- 
out pre<  edenl  In  the  history  of  peace  t  eatles. 

Furthermore,  we  h.ive  made  real  prcii  ress  in 
many  areas  of  the  world — through  tl-  e  Tru- 
man IX^ctrlne.  the  Marshall  plan,  the  )oint  4 
program  of  technical  assistance  to  under- 
developed areas,  and  the  mutual  aid  under 
the  North  .Atlantic  Treaty  Organlzat  on. 

Last  Friday,  around  midnight,  the  House 
approved  letjislatlun  which  wrapped  all  uf 
these  programs  up  In  one  package  to  be 
known  as  the  Mutual  Security  Adm  nistra- 
tlon  And,  Incidentally,  my  colleagi  e  here 
thK-!  evening.  Walter  Jddd.  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  passage  of  this  leg  slutiwn 
by  tlie  House. 

F\arther  evidence  of  progress  towar  !  peace 
can  be  found  In  the  very  fact  that  •  e  hate 
such  an  in.=  tr\imen'  as  the  United  ^ati  :..«. 
Fur  the  lirst  time  in  history  60  nat;  us  :i:e 
banded  together  in  an  International  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  resolvlr,  g  their 
differences  In  a  peaceful  way. 

HAS  OUR  FCREIGN  POLICY  BEEN  EITE'  TIVE  '  — 
IS  IT  A  WORKI.VC  POLICY  f — WHAT  SH  JVLD  BE 
THE    POLICY    FOR    THE    rDTtJKE? 

I  would  say  otir  foreign  policy  h  is  been 

effective  in  three  fields: 

Economically.  In  stablllElng  Gre<  ce  and 
Turkey  and  other  areas  of  Europe  hrousth 
the  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Marsh  .11  plan. 

Politically.  In  the  rerults  of  the  Italian 
flections  of  1»48.  In  the  various  nterna- 
•i<..:iril  agreements,  such  as  the  North  \tlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  and  In  the  appi  Daching 
Jap.ine.se  Peace  Treaty. 

Mhitanly.  in  the  tremendous  acct  mpllsh- 
nif:.'u.s  of  the  Berlin  airlift  and  in  coi  rage^us 
re-spv.nse  to  aggression  In  Korea. 

Yet,  1  sense  a  basic  weakness  In  :  fourth 
field  which  may.  in  the  long  run.  pre  .e  to  ije 
•he  ui'jst  decisive  of  all — the  id  ologicai 
I'.e.d  We  as  a  nation  have  not  }  et  f'oily 
i;r.i_-,ped  the  .'act  that  we  are  in  an  Id'  oicglcal 
war — a  war  of  ideas. 

Our  opponents  for  30  years  hav  woven 
Into  their  military,  economic,  and  political 
strategy  principles  and  Ideas  based  on  the 
Ideology  of  Karl  Marx.  Commuu  sm  has 
pioneered  a  new  type  of  war  stri  teey  by 
V.  inning  the  nrinds.  hearts,  and  Ic  yalty  cf 
millions  of  people  without  firing  a  ;  hot 

1  his  line  of  thinking  has  been  cor  vlnclng- 
ly  i-xpres.sed  by  an  c  utatanding  ne  'spaper- 
nian  I  met  here  In  Waahlngton  "ecently. 
raniely,  Ml  Feter  Howard.  Inclden- ally,  the 
press  will  -Nooti  carry  the  announc'  '.  ■"-'  of 
his  new  book.  The  World  Rebuilt,  ?  '  .  wUl 
be  In  the  bookstores  early  In  Septt    ■  I 

just  received  this  advance  copy  anr  '.-id 

it  most  Informative  It's  an  •  .■»*  ■■:j 
Washington  Confidential. 

Our  future  foreign  policy  b««ldes  f  *<  .le, 
political,  and  mUltai7  programs  mus :  in  .  !''a 
a    mure    thought-through    and    wc.-kCuOUt 
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program  of  ideological  warfare.  The  Voice 
of  America  program  has  done  a  certain 
amount.  The  fornriitlon  of  the  psycholog- 
ical strategy  board  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr  Gordon  Gray,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

It  is  not  propaganda  we  need  but  a  great 
national  rededicatlon  to  the  basic  Ideas  of 
democracy.  What  we  need  Is  a  return  to 
absolute  honesty  and  the  simple  principles 
stamped  on  every  coin,  "E  Plurlbus  Unum" 
or  t'lamwork.  and  "In  God  We  Trust."  Our 
national  policy  must  embrace  not  only  mil- 
itary rearmament  but  moral  rearmament. 

OfR  RELATIONS  WITH  OL^R  ALLIES:  HAVE  THE 
INTERVENING  TEARS  SINCE  THE  END  OF  HOS- 
TTLITTES  WEAKENED  OR  STRENGTHENED  THEIR 
FRIENDSHIP    OR    SUPPORT? 

To  me.  that's  the  key  to  our  discussion  this 
evenme,  Mr.  ColUngswood.  Properly  devel- 
oped relations  with  our  allies  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant aspect  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Early  in  January,  I  attended  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Washington's  Shoreham  Hotel  and 
heard  a  former  Communist  from  the  Ger- 
man Ruhr  say,  "True  unity  In  the  West 
would  be  .ike  an  atom  bomb  on  the  Krem- 
lin" About  this  same  time  I  witnessed  a 
marvelous  musical  stage  production,  'Jo- 
tham  Valley"  I  understand  this  show  Is  now 
playing  in  Hollywood  at  the  Carthay  Circle 
Theater  and  Is  booked  for  San  Francisco 
during  the  Japanese  Peace  Conference.  A 
cowboy  quartet  In  Jotham  Valley  sings  a 
catchy  little  song  It  goes  like  this:  "When 
I  point  my  finger  at  my  neighbor,  there  are 
three  m.ore  pointing  back  at  me."  That's  It. 
Teamwork  Is  a  lot  more  likely  to  happen  if 
we  deal  with  our  ova  faults  Instead  of  spot- 
lishting  the  other  fellow's. 

That  s  certainly  true  In  the  family.  I 
know  in  my  own  case  when  I  stopped  telling 
tlie  kids  what  was  wrong  all  the  time  and 
bc^'an  to  study  these  three  points,  things 
changed  and  the  kids  straightened  up  on 
their  own.  Maybe  what's  good  for  one  1am- 
ily  IS  good  for  a  family  of  nations. 

We  Americans  have  to  face  the  uncomfor- 
table fact  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  com- 
plete trust  and  confidence  of  many  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  They  may  like  us  but 
do  not  love  us 

I  found  this  to  be  true  when  as  a  member 
of  a  congressional  committee  In  1949,  I 
had  the  op;xirtunity  of  meeting  key  leaders 
in  10  far-eastern  nations.  Conversations 
with  U.  N.  leaders  here  In  America  this  year 
have  confirmed  my  conclusion. 

This  Situation  must  be  remedied  and  I 
feel  that  :t  can  be — and  quickly. 

Confidence  c^n  be  restored  If  we  are  willing 
to  do  two  things: 

First,  admit  mistakes  when  we  make  them. 
There  Is  nothing  more  disarming  than  an 
hcncst  apology. 

I  remember  how  deeply  moved  I  was  to 
hear  a  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet,  Mr. 
Kitamura.  ju:^t  over  a  year  ago  speak  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  With  sincere  emo- 
tions he  expressed  our  "deepest  regret  for 
the  tragic  trouble  that  we  have  caused  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. '" 

This  honest  apology  from  a  leading  Japa- 
nese—which. Incidentally,  was  carried  by  the 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — was  encour- 
aging evidence  that  there  are  forces  at  work 
In  Japan  which  will  Insure  that  that  great 
nation  will  become  a  democratic  and  peace- 
loving  country. 

We  have  created  the  Ideal  paper  plans  for 
a  sound  Japan — first,  by  helping  them  with 
their  dem(X'ratlc  constitution,  and  second, 
by  giving  them  a  peace  of  reconciliation. 

But  we  also  need  to  help  them  build  up 
the  spirit  of  democracy  within  the  hearts  of 
the  people  if  the  paper  plans  are  to  be  a 
success. 


Second,  we  must  export  the  basic  ideas 
of  democracy  on  which  our  country  was 
originally  built.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives Friday  authorized  an  additional 
$7,500,000,000  for  material  and  military  aid 
for  mutual  defense.  If  we  only  send  this 
type  of  aid,  without  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing these  people  our  hearts,  we  will  Incur 
not  their  gratitude,  but  their  resentment. 

IS    THE    trNITED    NATIONS    WORKING? 

Mr,  Colllngwood.  the  U.  N.  Is  like  democ- 
racy— "Democracy  works  if  you  do"  Like 
democracy,  the  U.  N.  has  shown  remarkable 
strength  and  remarkable  weakness.  Yet, 
surely  the  credit  side  far  outweighs  the  debit 
side 

1.  U.  N.  Intervention,  by  forcing  Soviet 
trcxips  out  of  Iran  in  1946,  preserved  the  In- 
dependence of  that  vital  middle-eastern 
country. 

2  The  1949  accomplishments  in  Palestine 
by  United  Nations  representative  Dr.  Ralph 
Bunche  were  magnificent 

3.  I  am  reminded  of  the  U.  N.  ml5.'>lon  to 
Indonesia  in  1949.  which  provided  the  basis 
lor  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  Indo- 
nesian people. 

4.  Prompt  action  by  the  United  Nations 
In  stopping  aggression  in  Korea,  to  my  think- 
ing, strengthened  this  international  body 
and  certainly  enhanced  Its  prestige. 

5.  Presently,  as  a  United  Nations  repre- 
sentative, Dr.  Prank  Oraham  of  North  Caro- 
lina sojourns  in  India,  attemp'.ing  to  me- 
diate by  peaceful  settlement  the  serious  dif- 
ferences between  India  and  Paklstfin  over 
Kashmir. 

At  the  same  time  there  Is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  in  the  United  Nations.  As 
one  of  the  U.  N.  delegates  stated  recently. 
whenever  a  U.  N.  committee  meets,  there  are 
two  sets  of  problems — the  problems  ^hat  are 
on  the  table  and  the  problems  that  are 
around  the  table.  He  meant  the  problems 
of  human  nature  among  the  delegates  them- 
selves. 

It  is  like  this  handkerchief  I  hold  in  each 
hand  When  I  pull  to  the  right  ar.d  Insist 
on  my  way  and  you  pull  to  the  left  and  in- 
sist on  your  way — tliere  Is  tension  When 
I  stop  wanting  ray  way  and  you  step  want- 
ing your  way  and  both  want  the  right  way — 
there  Is  no  tension  and  there  Is  unity. 

That  is  the  sort  of  spirit  needed  In  the 
U.  N. 

OtTB    POLICY    IN    THE    FAR    EAST 

The  problems  of  the  Far  East,  as  my  col- 
league Walter  Jlt)D  so  well  knows,  ire  more 
complicated  than  In  any  other  place  In  the 
world.  It  Is  in  Asia,  In  my  opinioa,  where 
the  -great  events  of  the  future  vnll  taae 
place. 

Lenin  has  said  that  the  road  tc  London 
and  Washington  lies  through  Peiiilng  and 
Calcutta. 

I  am  thinking  (3f  the  fact  that  :here  are 
more  people  In  the  Far  East  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  put  together.  These  millions 
of  people  are  undergoing  a  revolutlcnary  fer- 
ment. 

What  wUl  be  the  answer? 

Which  Ideas  will  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  millions  of  Asia? 

It  Is  going  to  be  the  revolution  of  mate- 
rialism fostered  by  the  Kremlin  or  will  It  be 
the  kind  of  revolution  based  on  absolute 
moral  standards  and  the  guidance    of  God? 

It  Is  largely  up  to  you  and  me — America, 
and  the  lead  that  we  give. 

St7UMART 

To  summarize  my  position,  Mr.  Colllng- 
wood. on  the  challenging  theme  we  have 
been  disctissing  I  will  say  we  can  eliminate 
friction  in  our  homes,  within  politicai  p&i- 
ties,  and  furthermore  we  can  as  a  great  na- 
tion win  the  peace  if  we  are  willing  to  make 
our  decisions  on  the  basis  of  what's  right 


Instead  of  who  Ls  right,  remembering  that 
it's  no  good  to  point  our  finger  at  otor  neigh- 
bor — without  first  dealing  with  the  three 
pointlMg  back  at  ourselves. 

To  win  the  peace — we  need  to  know  what 
peace  really  is.  I  like  the  definition  of 
Frank  Buchman,  who  has  been  nominated 
for  this  year's  Nobel  Peace  Prize  when  he 
says.  "Peace  Is  not  Just  an  Idea,  It  is  people 
becoming  different."  And.  that's  where  ev- 
ery man,  woman  and  child  has  a  part.  It 
Is  from  the  little  private  wars  that  big  wars 
grow.  The  small  boy's  remark  is  correct: 
"If  you  want  to  stop  war  In  the  world,  stop 
war  m  the  home."' 

It  is  the  wars  between  husband  and  wife, 
between  labor  and  management  and  be- 
tween races,  that  make  possible  wars  be- 
tween nations. 

And  everybody,  whether  he  has  a  tele- 
vision set  and  can  have  the  benefit  of  all 
this   wisdom   that   Walter    and   I   have   been 

putting    out    tonight — oi     not everybody 

can  do  something  about  ending  their  little 
private  wars  and  start  to  do  things  differ- 
ently tonight. 

With  all  the  International  treaties,  aid 
programs  and  United  Nations  in  the  world — 
they  will  all  succeed  or  fail  according  to  the 
wav  vou  and  I  live. 


Postal  UiuoB  Expert  oa  Retiree  DeidI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.    Mr.   Speaker,  the 
following  article,  written  by  Mr.  Jerome 
Keating,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  is 
an  excellent  explanation  of  the  present 
condition   of   the   retirement   fund   for 
Government   employees.     Mr.   Keating 
presents  a  strong  argument  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  retirement  benefits 
for  Government  employees  can  be  in- 
creased without  impairing  the  solvency 
of  the  retirement  fund. 
I  From    the     Washington     Times-Herald     of 
August  17,  1951) 
PosTAi,  Union  Expert  on  Retiree  Deticit 
Early  in  this  congressional  session,  it  ap- 
peared that  legislation  to  Improve  the  pres- 
ent civil  service  retirement  act  and  to  pro- 
vide an  increased  annuity  for  retired  people 
now  on  the  rolls  stood  an  excellent  chance 
for     early     enactment.       The     picture     has 
changed  considerably  and  now  prospects  do 
not    look  so  favorable.     The   difBculty   con- 
fronting  this  legislation  hinges  on   the  old 
controversy  as  to  how  a  government  retire- 
ment system  should  be  financed     Civil  serv- 
ice employees  are  keenly  aware  that,  despite 
the  fact  they  contribute  6  percent  of  their 
salary  to  the  civil  service  retirement  fund — 
compared  to  I'j  percent  under  social  secu- 
rity— survivorship  benefits  under  sf-cial  secu- 
rity are  much  more  liberal  than  those  under 
civil  service  retirement.     S.  995,  now  before 
the  Senate  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee if  enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  this  discrimination.     S   B96  will 
also  help  materially  In  mitigating  the  hard- 
ships to  retired  cl.il  service  employees  who 
now  find  their  present  annuity  pathetically 
Inadequate  In  the  face  of  today's  high  cost  ot 
living. 
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The  hope  for  early  enactment  cf  S  995 
bumped  up  agaliut  the  rock  of  "mctu&rial 
•olvency  ■  9oclai  •ecurlty  is  not  amcerned 
with  actuarul  solvency— It  ts  practically  on  » 
pay-as-you-go  tMwis  Despite  tne  f«ct  that 
on  May  31.  1951,  lh.Te  was  »4  238  696.47i:;  33  m 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund,  chairman 
Robert  lUinapeck  of  the  Civil  Service  Ccm- 
tnlsaKin  baa  made  the  jtatement  that  tne 
fund  l8  deficient  to  the  extent  of  $5  OOO  000.- 
000  To  the  lay  mind.  thU  la  confusing  and 
ccntradlctory 

It  U  conlualng  even  to  actuaries  and  we 
fltHl  that  many  of  them  actively  dl.spute  the 
necessity  of  havin)?  an  actuarially  funded 
ao»«rnm«nt  reUrement  system  To  have 
a  fund  completely  actuarially  solvent,  it 
would  be  neceaaary  to  have  on  hand  sufB- 
clent  money  to  not  only  p.\v  the  present  and 
future  claims  of  all  thee*  now  on  retlr*  ment. 
but  to  pay  the  future  claims  of  all  active 
employees  until  the  time  of  their  deatti  and. 
If  the  employee  should  leave  a  wldovj  with 
suTTlvorahlp  rlghu.  long  after  their  death. 
In  addition.  It  would  provide  the  fund  with 
soAcient  administrative  funds  to  operate 
tb«  syitem  until  all  such  benefits  had  been 
completely  paid  It  is  difficult  to  compute 
tiw  amounta  required  for  an  actuarially 
funded  plan  It  is  extremely  dlfBcult  even 
for  Inaurance  companies  whose  benefit  pro- 
vlBioDs  are  exact  and  precise  In  the  ca.se 
of  a  Government  retirement  system  it  is  im- 
poaalbl* — OBc  might  aliio  add.  unnecessary. 

On  the  subject  of  estimating  pension 
coata,  I  think  It  well  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Murray  W.  Latimer,  an  expert 
tn  the  pension  field.  In  a  report  X)  the  trus- 
tees of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  state- 
m«nt  was  carrtoct  in  a  bulletin  put  out  by 
tlve  Unlveralty  of-IlUnoU  under  the  title, 
"Pension  Plans  in  Collective  Bargaining." 
Mr.  LatHmer's  statement  reads  as  follows : 

"Data  r«tetlnc  to  the  agea.  lengttis  of 
same*,  and  number  of  miners  are.  of  course. 
ilwfc  Bills  But  the—  factors,  without  more. 
wm  not  gty«  an  accurate  indication  as  to 
wbat  tlM  panslon  load  of  the  miners'  wel- 
fare fund  would  be  initially  or  in  the  years 
to  eooM.  Tbat  load  would  be  the  result  of 
ladlrldual  daclstons  made  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  iiullTlctuaJs  having  a  wide  variety  of 
oooftltiaoi  to  face  and  a  host  of  consldera- 
tloos  to  take  Into  aooount.  If  every  remote 
rslavant  fact  were  eoUectsd  about  every  min- 
er vbo  has  worked  In  an  America!  coal  mine 
■tne*  177$  and  all  the  actuaries  now  alive 
were  to  do  nothing  for  the  next  10  years  but 
Bkake  estimates  of  what  the  proposed  pen- 
slOB  plan  would  cost,  tbey  would  sr.lll  not 
know  tile  answer.  All  their  data  would  not 
tell  tbsm  wSiat  tb*  miners  themselveH  would 
thlak.  and  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  would 
be  eontroUing. 

Tte  sbortast.  quickest,  eh— pest,  and.  in 
tatt,  tbe  only  way  to  find  out  what  a  pen- 
plan  coats  la  to  try  It  out — and  for  srv- 
yeara.  The  oollectlon  and  analysis  of 
for  ttie  railroad  retirement  system  cost 
mtntona.  and  none  of  the  estimatea 
borne  out.  Some  were  too  high,  some 
too  low^-and  if  tbe  Ufe  of  the  system 
upon  the  infallibility  of  prc«noatl« 
n  would  never  have  left  the  ground. 
■o  tt  la  with  aU  pension  systems." 
I  beUere  this.  In  a  brief  way,  pretty  well 
up  caaetly  wbiat  you  are  up  against 
yoa  attMapt  to  eettmate  what  retlre- 
hiB^ta  and  surnvarahip  benefits  are 
to  east.  Ttie  only  factor  that  j'ou  can 
rely  upon  Is  the  factor  at  es- 
and  the  espertonoe  of  the  elvll- 
tettreinent  fund  has  shown  the  fund 
rapidly  from  •lJ7«.2a7.S6l.70  m 
IMi  to  MJMwaM.4T0  JS  in  May  1061. 

fuiMlad  syitem  umally  results  In  cs- 
BUiatlon  of  reeerves. 
the  clT^l-serrice  retirement  fund  was 
first  estabdiibed  in  Itai  down  through  the 


eral 


present  d.iv  'he  b'  ad  if  actviciles  of  the 
ctvil-servlce  r^'irement  fU!"-d  have  been  eon- 
si!«tentlv  conM'r\attve  In  their  cost  eethnates. 

In  their  third  .nnnual  report,  submitted  on 
Janu.\ry  19  1924  the  board  of  actuaries 
df  Inred  "Expeiencp  cf  other  system*  prom- 
1  «!  'hut  'he  annual  priyntnts  required  rt 
the  G'  verrm«-nt  may  be  expected  to  IncreuRf 
ul'i'n'ite'v  *o  (  ver  20  p^rcfot  of  the  payroll 
ir  -liv  are  not  met  as  they  accrue." 

FL.r  the  first  9  years  of  Its  opierallon.  Con- 
t:res.s  did  n  t  apprrp.-late  a  single  cent  for 
the  operation  jf  the  fund  Since  that  time 
'hey  have  appr'pnaied  am  unt.^  far  less 
thJii  what  hus  been  rpconimenueU  by  the 
."1'  'j.u'"ic.<;  Yf"t  i:,  :;  •  -!:..•'•'  "•  :r  his  the 
O'.vernment  s  share  according  '  'he  actu- 
aries own  figures.  :uciuding  n«irn..ii  and  dt- 
aciency  costs.  equAied  skS  mucii  as  12  per- 
cent Ft  the  ye.ir  endine  June  30.  1945.  the 
Gover.iment  s  share  was  placed  at  6.50  per- 
cent—  a  lar  cry  irom  the  20  percent  prophe- 
s'   d  m  19J4 

When  the  Lanirr  -  Chavez  -  Stevenson 
amendments  were  before  Ccngres.'-  ::;  1947 
and  1948.  the  board  ot  actuaries  i^  i.5  re- 
quested to  -ubmit  a  rep -rt  The  rep<jrt  -ams 
submitted  to  Chrtlrm.an  Edward  H  Rees  in- 
der  date  of  M.iy  21,  1947.  and  predicted  thiit 
the  amended  bill  would  cost  12  62  percent 
of  the  payroll.  This  figure  applied  to  nor- 
mal costs  only  and  did  not.  Include  de- 
ficiency costs  The  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1949.  which  Is  the  la.st  one  f  ub- 
lished.  placed  the  normal  cost  at  8  60  percent 
of  the  payroll. 

Much  could  be  said  on  how  a  Oovern- 
ment  retirement  fund  should  be  ftr.ai.red. 
Without  delving  too  deeply  Into  the  Intrica- 
cies of  the  matter,  let  us  listen  to  another 
qualified  witness — this  time  the  witness  Is 
Mr.  A.  A  Welnberz.  consultlne;  actuarv  of 
Chicago,  who  In  the  second  annual  sta'e- 
ment  of  the  b-aard  of  trustees  of  the  retire- 
ment s3rstem  of  EUnols  on  June  30.  1943, 
stated: 

"Some  variations  to  the  funding  method 
of  financing  retirement  provl.slons  have  been 
adopted  by  various  government  aeencles. 
A  number  of  these  agencies  provide  f-r  the 
financing  of  the  retirement  benefits  strictly 
upon  the  basis  of  cash  requlrement.s  meet- 
ing tte  cost  of  the  benefits  as  they  mature, 
and  making  no  advance  provision  for  these 
obligations.  Other  agencies  have  modified 
the  accepted  method  by  provldlne;  for  *he 
accumulation  of  a  moderate  reserve,  which 
in  some  Instances  represents  a  substantial 
{voportlon  of  the  reserves  required  under  a 
funding  plan. 

"The  State  employees'  retirement  system 
of  Illinois  provides  for  the  latter  method  of 
financing.  Current  contributions  by  the 
State  are  substantially  above  cash  require- 
ments for  the  matured  benefits.  These  con- 
tributions to  a  fiscal  year  are  equal  to  an 
amount  representing  the  anticipated  aver- 
age annual  expenditures  of  the  system  for 
that  part  of  the  benefits  for  which  the 
State  Is  obligated,  covering  a  period  of  TO 
years  next  following  that  for  which  a  con- 
tribution Is  made.  This  method  of  financing 
is  considered  appropriate  and  practicable 
in  cases  in  which  the  State  Is  the  employer, 
on  the  theory  that  the  State  Is  a  perpetual 
entity  having  unlimited  taxing  authority 
and  can  always  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
meet  the  revenue  requlremunt  of  Its  various 
agencies  and  departments  " 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  and  House 
Post  (MBce  and  Civil  Service  Committees  will 
look  past  tbe  recommendations  and  esti- 
mates of  the  board  of  actuaries  and  the  Civil 
Serrice  Commission  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion that  Is  so  sorely  needed.  We  hope  that 
tbe  practical  side  of  cost  and  needed  reform 
will  not  be  smothered  In  a  theoretical  pro- 
jection of  Imagined  costs  of   the  future. 


The  People  WUl  Drive  Out  of  'Vashington 
All  of  the  Minks,  the  Pin^  t,  and  the 
Stinks  Who  Are  Destroying  the  MoraJ 
Fiber,  the  Very  Warp  .-«n.1  Woof  of 
Good  Government 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM^-RKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

Cr  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJE&KMATIVES 

Monday.  August  20,  1.  51 

Mr  REECE  of  Tenne.ssee.  :-lr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark..^.  I 
include  an  addre.ss  I  delivere  i  at  a  Re- 
publican rally  and  clambake  Newport, 
R    I  .  Augu.st  19.  1951: 

We  meet  today  In  this  beautU  ul  and  his- 
toric city  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  tc  renew  our 
tealty  to  a  great  political  party  ;  nd  to  dedi- 
cate our  services  to  making  it  a  s '.ronger  and 
:n'  re  useful  Instrument  of  gr  vernment — 
veritably,  the  only  Instrumei  t  available 
through  which  the  prlnc'ple  of  liberty.  In- 
dividual opportunity,  and  our  system  of 
enterprise  of  free  labor  and  free  manage- 
.ment  can  be  saved. 

Rhode  Island  was  once  a  bam  er  Republi- 
can State.  Today  It  Is  widely  r  cognized  as 
one  of  the  strongest  Democrat  c  States  In 
the  Union.  This  transformation  has  come  to 
pa.s,=;  notwithstanding  the  fact  t  lat  no  State 
;n  the  Union  hap  been  more  lajidicapped 
by  New  Deal  maladmlnlstratlor  than  your 
own  State. 

True,  you  get  some  Federal  hand-outs. 
These  have  been  made  to  appea  most  allur- 
ing Yet.  for  every  dollar  you  let  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Stat;  of  Rhode 
If  land  has  to  send  10  In  tac  money  to 
Wa.shinptin.  A  citizen  who  would  arise  and 
protest  this  as  bad  business  wou  d.  of  ccurse, 
at  once  be  labeled  as  a  reactlor  ary  and  one 
who  Is  living  In  the  past. 

But  worse  stlJl.  along  with  yc  jr  purchases 
of  Federal  prants  with  your  own  noney  comes 
Federal  dictation,  reglmentatioi ;,  and  a  loss 
of  your  personal  freedom.  W;  travel  the 
old  merry-go-round — Federal  ]  ap  to  pur- 
chase support  at  elections,  hlg.ler  taxes  to 
pay  for  Government  spending;  ilgher  prices 
because  of  the  higher  cost  of  Sovernment; 
and  some  day — the  collapse. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  r  otind-thlnk- 
ing  per)ple  of  Rhode  Island  rea  ly  believe  In 
such  policies.  Tour  presenct  here  Indi- 
cates that  all  the  sparks  of  f -eedom  have 
not  been  extinguished.  Here  li  the  nucleus 
for  the  organization  of  a  fight  that  can  re- 
store good  government  and  sc  und  govern- 
ment to  the  people  of  Rhode  Is  .and  and  the 
Katlon 

Effective  and  intensive  effort  >  at  the  pre- 
cinct level  will  constitute  the  i  ilfTerence  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat  not  al  )ne  In  Rhode 
I.<;land  but  In  many  other  Stat*  s  at  the  1952 
election.  A  revitalized  and  n  aegresslve 
Republican  Party  will  be  a  treinendous  fac- 
tor in  f^he  future  progress  and  prasperity  of 
this  State.  As  In  the  country  Itself.  Rhode 
Island  needs  a  strong,  two-pa:  ty  system  to 
achieve  and  to  maintain  good  government. 

It  Is  a  simple  fact  of  hist  )ry  that  any 
administration — be  It  Ftdcrf  1,  State,  or 
local— will  soon  subordinate  tl  e  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  to  Its  own  Interests  unless 
there  Is  a  vigorous,  Intelllgei  t  opposition 
party,  devoted  to  a  fearless,  elentless  ap- 
prnlsil  of  the  actions  of  the  mijorlty  party. 
A  party  too  long  in  control  be  romes  callous 
and  Indifferent.  In  Its  ambltlci  to  perjjetu- 
ate  Itself.  It  seeks  more  and  mo  e  power  over 
the  pc-ple  It  claims  to  repress  nt.      It  finds 


that  power  feeds  upon  bigger  appropriations 
and  hea-.  ler  taxes.  A  little  corruption  here 
pr.d  there  begets  more  and  greater  corrtip- 
tlGH,  and  finally  the  people  discover  they 
have  been  sold  Into  a  bondage  of  debt  and 
taxes  which  will  be  a  burden  upon  their  lam- 
llle.s  as  li.!;:K  as  they  live,  Lenin.  Just  bef.ire 
his  death,  made  his  great  prediction  when  he 
said,  "England  will  expand  herself  into  de- 
struction, Germany  will  arm  her.'^eU  Into  de- 
struction, and  the  United  States  will  spend 
herself  Into  destruction"  The  first  two 
have  come  true  and  we  are  lapidly  approach- 
ing for  the  very  reason  J  enin  gave. 

There  i.«  ?  particular  cau.se  today  to  organ- 
ize to  fij:ht  this  battle  for  America. 

We  are  faced  with  crises  never  equaled 
before  in  our  national  life  We  hysterically 
shower  money  abroad  to  build  up  defenses 
ai'ainst  communism.  We  are  obllsred  to 
regiment  and  fetter  American  life  that  we 
ci^'i  prepare  for  the  bi^  day  they  tell  us  is 
ah^ad 

H  -w  did  this  all  come  to  pass  In  six  short 
years'^"  Who  Is  responsible  for  the  decline 
of  our  national  prestige  abroad  and  our  na- 
tional defenses  at  home'' 

When  the  awful  agony  of  World  War  II 
canie  to  an  end,  America  was  the  one  Ereat 
star  In  the  world.  We  had  the  mightiest 
amameiits  and  we  had  the  power  that  comes 
from  an  apparently  Inexhaustible  treasury. 
We  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  history.  All 
nations  were  looking  to  us  for  support,  guid- 
ance, and  Inspiration.  We  could  have  laid 
down  the  terms  and  Insisted  upon  a  Just 
peace:  a  peace  that  would  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing  the  ageless  ambitions  of 
man 

But  we  frittered  away  that  opportunity. 
W'e  listened  to  the  subtle  voice  of  the  man 
whom  President  Truman  once  called  "good 
old  Joe  Stalin."  At  Yalta,  Tehran,  and 
Potsdam,  we  appeased  the  "Red  brothers," 
and  literally  gave  away  our  security.  We 
sat  silently  by  and  let  the  Communists  ab- 
sorb Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Eitonia.  East 
Germany,  Manchuria,  Outer  .Ion  olia.  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  Kuriles.  One  by  one  they 
fell.  And  we  hoped  each  would  b:  the  last. 
Coulc*  you  Imagine  such  a  tragedy  happening 
If  your  distinguished  townsman.  Henry  P. 
Fletcher,  had  besn  Secretary  of  State? 

We  sold  out  our  faithful  ally.  Nationalist 
China,  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  even  at  a  tim.e 
when  the  Chinese  were  fighting  side  by  side 
with  our  troops  against  the  Japanese.  In- 
stead of  cementing  a  friendship  with  the 
Chinese  people  which  would  have  given  us 
a  free  and  peaceful  Asia,  we  tried  to  force 
the  Red  government  down  the  throat  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  These  irchitects  of  dls- 
a.ster  and  defeat  were  foolish  enough  to  be- 
lieve you  can  make  a  lasting  deal  with  the 
Communists. 

B\  nox  I  hope  these  fuzzy  thinkers 
realize  the  only  time  a  coalition  vlth  a  tiger 
can  succeed  is  when  you  are  inside  the  tiger. 
I  hope  w?  learn  the  bitter  lesson  before 
it  is  too  late.  Communism  thrives  on  weak- 
n-»ss.  Fear,  vacillation,  and  hesitancy  are 
an  invitation  to  the  Communists  to  walk  in. 
In  dealing  with  Communists  we  should  lead 
from  strength  and  not  from  fear. 

The  only  thing  that  w:li  ever  stop  the 
Kremlin  is  a  show  of  strength,  a  display  of 
will  and  Incisive  leadership.  Milquetoast 
leadership  is  the  Kremlins  dish.  And  that 
is  the  kind  of  faltering,  blundering  leader- 
ship the  American  people  have  had  in  this 
crfical  period. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  makes  the 
future  uncertain. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  enabled 
Soviet  RuFsla  to  gobble  up  nation  after 
natlo.i  and  spread  Its  domination  from 
170,000,000  to  100,000,000  people  In  5  years. 

That  is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  in  five 
short  years  reduced  us  from  th^  high  posi- 


tion we  held  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  to 
a  pijsltlon  where  we  are  literally  crineUifT  be- 
fore Russia  and  its  satellites:. 

I  tell  you  we  cat. not  expect  tlu-se  srime 
architects  of  our  misfortune,  ihc  sani  •  de- 
signers ol  our  disasters,  to  provide  the  solu- 
tion that  Will  sa.e  America.  After  a  crew 
had  carelessly  wrecked  a  ship,  no  sane  {>erson 
would  employ  that  same  crew    to  sahase  it. 

The  real  problem  which  lace>  America  now 
Is  how  to  prevent  these  dir.'.i5les  of  social- 
ism, these  su'jorners  of  our  Co  istitutlon  and 
our  liberty,  I'-om  wrecking  our  country  be- 
yond repair. 

Of  course,  there  Is  i.o  escape  it  w  from  the 
tremendous  cjst  of  war  arm. iments  It  is 
the  price  we  must  pay  for  t^  e  blundPrs  of 
this  administration.  We  mu?t  spend  bil- 
lions to  make  ourseh'es  secire  trom  our 
former  comrades:  those  whom  ue  rescued 
from  the  bloody  hands  of  Hit  er  We  must 
build  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Forc<',  and  Marines 
to  such  proportions  that  we  will  be  safe 
f.-c  a  attack. 

And  we  should  not  forget  the  ereat  record 
which  that  Republican  Eightieth  C:ingress 
made  In  providing  for  an  adec,;uate  national 
defense.  That  Congress  knew  exactly  what 
It  was  doing.  And  if  Presiden".  Truman  h.id 
followed  the  direction  and  prjiperly  admin- 
istered the  defense  legislation  (sent  to  him  by 
that  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  we 
would  not  now  be  authorizing  an  armed- 
services  budget  In  excess  of  875.000,000,000 
for  this  fiscal  year — and  I  might  go  even  fur- 
ther in  saying  that  In  all  i)robablltty  we 
would  not  now  be  engaged  in  a  war  in  Korea. 
The  Eightieth  Congress  fixed  "he  size  of  our 
Armed  Forces  at  2.040,000  men,  a.id  provided 
ample  funds  to  support  those  forces  But 
President  Truman  decided  that  only  about 
1,000,000  men  were  needed  In  the  armed 
services  at  that  time.  That  fame  Eightieth 
Congress  authorized  an  Air  Force  of  70  groups 
and  provided  funds  for  those  70  groups,  only 
to  hear  the  President  say  a  48-group  Air 
Force  was  enough,  and  then  refuse  to  enlarge 
the  Air  Force  or  to  use  the  money  we  had 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  authorized  and 
expanded  the  naval  air  program,  including  a 
super-aircraft  carrier  upon  which  work  was 
begun  and  then  ordered  slopped  by  the 
President,  at  a  dead  loss  of  «20.OC0.0OO 

The  Eightieth  Congress  also  blocked  the 
attempt  to  put  the  Marine  Corps  completely 
out  of  business. 

This  great  record  was  bei:ig  made  while 
President  Truman  was  runnlr  g  up  and  down 
the  country  denouncing  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

We  now  have  3,500,000  men  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  have  an  89-group  Air  Force. 
And,  believe  It  or  not,  we  ar?  now  building 
that  new  superalrcrafl  earner,  after  more 
than  2  years  of  precious  tl-me  has  been  lost, 
and  at  a  great  Increase  in  ccst. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  was 
so  far  ahead  of  the  President  In  preparing 
our  national  defense  for  these  troublesome 
days  that  only  last  week  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
admitted  that  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress had  actually  done  more  to  build  a 
strong  national  defense  than  any  peacetime 
Congress  in  history. 

And  that  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
not  only  provided  funds  for  strong  national 
defense,  but  it  balanced  our  national  budget 
and  created  a  surplus  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  20  years,  made  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  in  addition  to  all  this.  Fed- 
eral taxes  were  reduced  for  the  first  time 
in  a  generation — reduced  by  more  than 
$5,500,000,000  a  year,  and  more  than  7,000.000 
low- Income  Americana  were  taken  entirely 
off  the  tax  rolls. 

But  equally  Important,  thtt  Republican 
Congress  tried  In  every  way  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  to  change 


their  policies  concerning  China  which  have 
proven  so  disastrous  to  us  and  the  world. 

A:id  1  might  add  all  this  was  done  tn  the 
House  under  the  leadership  of  your  neighbor 
and  friend.  Speaker  Joseph  W  Martin  and 
ir,  the  Senate  under  the  leadership  (,.'f  tliat 
ab'.e  statesman,  Robeht  A.  Tapt. 

We  nvost  help  the  countries  of  Europe  lo 
rp:ili2e  the  threat  they  lace  from  comn^.u- 
nism 

This  ficht  a'aainst  communism  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  European  front.  We  face  danger 
in  a  dozen  sectors.  Each  is  Important:  each 
Is  vita! 

If  thi'  restraint  of  comniunlsm  is  our  goal, 
w?  cannot  fall  to  give  support  to  Nitlonallst 
China.  Turkey,  Spain,  arid  e\er>  country 
which  can  be  eiili.'ited  in  this  fig;  t 

Old  passions  and  old  prejudices  must  be 
cast  aside.  In  this  struggle  against  com- 
munism, we  need  all  the  military  support  we 
can  pc.ssibly  secure. 

Faced  with  these  tremendous  expenses 
abroad,  we  might  expect  a  little  reason  in  our 
spending  at  home.  But  this  is  apparently 
a  futile  hope.  Spending  for  poUtics-as-usual 
goes  on  wit'.iout  interruption  at  the  same  old 
stand  To  the  spenders,  what  happens  Uj 
the  country  Is  of  no  great  lmport:-.nce,  11  it 
will  win  th^  next  election. 

"After  all."  as  a  top  New  Dealer  once  said. 
"we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  Again,  we  should 
remember  Lenin  once  said,  "if  I  can  control 
the  currency  of  a  country  I  don't  care  who 
may  control  Its  army," 

The  sad  consequences  of  that  type  of  thlnk- 
ins;  are  now  revealed  In  hlt,h  prices  and  high 
taxes.    One  chases  the  other. 

The  household  budget  of  every  family  in 
the  land  feels  the  daily  pi:nch  of  Inflation — 
sky-high  prices  which  leiive  the  working- 
man's  family  with  a  reduced  standard  of 
living — and  the  trouble  with  the  new  controls 
bill  is  It  controls  everything  except  Inflation. 

We  all  recognize  that  Washington  pay- 
rollers  are  doing  more  to  stoke  the  fires  of 
Inflation  than  any  other  force  in  the  whole 
national  economy. 

Runaway  Federal  spending,  waste,  and  ex- 
travagance which  shocks  even  the  most  cal- 
loused ob.server.  is  the  one  great  Impulse  to 
runaway  prices  today. 

The  Pre.sldent  himself  recently  warned  us. 
"Buy  only  what  you  need  and  cannot  do  with- 
out. •  •  •.  '  He  told  us  we  must  forego 
some  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of 
life  That  was  reassuring.  We  had  hoped  for 
a  few  hours  that  the  administration  was 
going  to  reform. 

But  the  news  came  out  a  few  days  later  that 
the  Army  had  purchased  68,000.000  can 
openers,  or  about  22  for  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  military  service 

And  the  Army  recently  purchased  6.000,000 
gallons  of  paint,  estimated  to  be  enough  for 
a  full  year  s  requirements.  But  the  Army 
demanded  delivery  In  60  days.  You  can 
realize  what  that  meant  to  paint  prices. 

A  little  while  later  the  Quartermaster 
called  for  bids  on  about  12,000.000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes,  although  actual  needs  for 
a  year  were  stated  to  be  less  than  5,000.000 
pairs.  That  didn't  make  shoe  prices  slow 
down. 

Last  January  the  Quartermaster  Service 
purchased  5.000,000  pounds  of  oleo  at  25 '-2 
cents  a  pound.  And  at  the  very  same  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  selling 
5.000,000  pounds  of  surplus  butter  abroad  for 
15  cents  a  pound.  The  record  production 
this  year  will  do  more  to  keep  prices  down 
than  a  dozen  Government  agencies 

In  the  current  budget  the  State  Depart- 
ment asked  Congress  for  $26,000  for  lunches 
to  entertain  visiting  officials  and  scholars 
from  abroad  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  found  that  each  of  the 
lunches  figured  out  to  $8,73  per  person. 
That  s  verv-  fancy  eating  at  the  expense  of 
the     American     taxpayei^.     Well.     Congress 
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knocked  that  item  out  cf  the  bill.  And  we 
f.^all  knock  cut  many  like  extravagances  'sx- 
iore  the  lesslcn  \a  over. 

On  the  appropriation  bUla  for  195J  the 
Eepubilcans  In  the  Hou«e  have  cut  more 
than  13,000.000  000 

The  President  says  we  must  "make  the 
most  eBlcient  use  oi  the  Nation  a  manpower  ' 
But  we  ftnd  the  Government  ageiiCies  ex- 
panding at  the  rate  of  Almost  2.000  workers 
every  day 

It  was  revealed  recently  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  that  one  ot  the 
su-called  new  emergency  agencies  was  hir- 
ing many  more  stenographers  th;in  were  au- 
thorized In  ita  budget.  The  answer'  Well. 
It  v&s  "stockpiling  stenographers"  against 
possible  future  needs — hiring  people  and 
carrying  them  on  the  payroll  until  they 
might  b«  needed 

These  shocking  examples  give  you  a  picture 
of  th«  tone  and  tenor  of  spendthrift  Wash- 
ington today — spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax. 
You  all  know  that  Immoral  slogan — the  bai- 
Ue  cry  of  spenders  bent  on  making  America 
over  In  the  image  of  socialism  and  the  police 
state. 

But  to  a  man.  America  says:  "They  shall 
not  pass." 

America  is  desperate  for  clear  and  con- 
sistent policies  anc*  for  truthful  presentation 
of  facts  b7  their  leaders. 

Row  can  our  people  avoid  confusion  when 
the  administration  itself  is  apparently  so 
confused  that  Secretary  ot  Defense  Marshall 
told  tb«  House  Appropriations  Committee  the 
United  States  knows  very  little  about  Rus- 
sia's military  strength,  while  Secretary  of 
State  Acheaon  tells  us  the  Russians  have 
4.000.000  troops,  aoo  divisions,  and  the  world  s 
largest  Jet  air  force  with  20.000  front  line 
planes,  including  excellent  jet  fighters. 
Whom  are  we  supposed  to  believe? 

And  bow  do  we  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Army  Secretary  Pace  that  we  are  ready  for 
war  with  Russia  with  the  testimony  of  Gen- 
eral Vandenberg  that  we  have  only  a  shoe- 
string airlorce." 

Tbe  Congress  has  appropriated  billions 
upon  bUllocs  to  build  up  our  armaments 
Sltwe  World  War  II  we  have  appropriated 
for  defense  nearly  $200.000  000,000.  If  we 
are  not  now  better  prepared  than  some  of  our 
administrators  say  we  are.  it  Is  high  time  the 
American  people  demanded  some  new  ad- 
ministrators. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  of  waste  and 
extravagance  in  some  of  our  military  ex- 
penditures. W.  mujst  continue  to  spend  bil- 
lions for  defense,  but  the  strain  of  this 
burden  is  so  great  we  cannot  continue  to 
support  waste  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 
Tbe  Congress  should  create  a  Joint  Ccm- 
mittae  of  tbe  House  and  Senate  to  care- 
fully serutlnlae  military  expenditures.  Such 
a  committee  would  exercise  a  restraining 
hand  over  bureaucra  ic  excesses  and  would 
proTlde  some  assurance  that  tbe  people  who 
pay  tbeae  vast  bills  are  getting  a  dollars 
worth  of  value  far  tbe  dollars  tbey  pay  in 
taxes. 

Ten  yevs  ago,  tbe  cost  of  government — 
Federal.  State,  and  local— took  approximately 
14  percent  of  the  national  Income.  When 
tbe  war  ended  in  1M5.  taxation  was  taking 
27  percent  of  all  pur  income.  Tbis  year  tbe 
best  avaUable  figures  Indicate  tbat  taxation 
will  take  approximately  39  percent  of  tbe 
people's  income. 

A  stody  committee  for  tbe  Foundation  for 
■coiK»nle  Bducatlon  under  Dr.  Leonard  Reed 
recently  reported  that  when  taxes  went  be- 
yond as  percent  of  a  nation's  income  dicta- 
torship was  near. 

And  iMSt  year,  tm  tbe  basis  of  the  admin* 
lst»tloii  tu  bill  which  recently  passed  tbe 
BouM  aw  the  opposition  of  myself,  and  most 
of  our  BqiubUean  colleagues,  taxes  would 


take  32  percent  oi  all  u.-  Ir.c  me  Remem- 
ber Lenin  a  great  preci;.;tii  n  t'l.r  'he  U;.!"'  1 
States  W'lVild  destr<  y  I'selJ  rjy  .sper'.d;:,^: 

It  should  b^  crvstal  clear  tha*  'j.;.t-  .  - 
eriinieiit  confisc.ites  a  third  of  wSat  itit  pc  - 
pie  earn — wben  people  work  1  day  In  3  for  the 
government — they  can  no  longer  be  free  and 
Independent.  They  must  look  to  govern- 
ment for  hflp.  They  have  become  exactly 
what  the  S^xia.ists  dream  of — incipient 
wards   of   the  state 

JU£t  as  14  percer. ■  became  29  p-ercent,  and 
29  percent  became  ?2  percent,  unless  the  peo- 
ple bnr.kt  th:,i  -virkift  :rt'!;d  'o  an  abrupt  halt 
and  fire  the  spenders,  the  33  percent  will  soon 
bee  me  40  percen'  aa  it  is  todav  in  Socialist 
Entiun.  and  eventually  60  percent  as  it  Is 
today  in  Commun!.':':  Russia  When  that 
happens,  you  can  be  sure  :>i;r  grea'  Ainerirau 
ci..nce!'t  of  freedom,  opp  rtunlty.  our  system 
of  enterprise,  and  :i  better  way  of  life  wUl 
have  vanished  forever  When  thj.t  happens 
the  last  bulwark  "jf  free  i^overnmfr.t  here  and 
abroftd    will  h.ivp  beer.  des::'i\ed. 

Our  forefathers  founded  this  Hepub.lr  up'  •: 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  indr.idu.u  p^  r- 
tunity.  and  the  Commui.ist  concept  tli.it  Mie 
people  beloi'ig  to  the  government  i.s  repi:/- 
nant  to  every  provisltn  of  ou:  Con-S'ituf  :■ 
and  to  every  Ui.stinct  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  American  people  do  not  belong  to 
the  Government,  the  American  Goverr.men' 
belongs  to  the  people — and  the  people  belong 
only  to  God. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  are  turnlnz  to 
the  Republican  Party  a*  the  instrument  t) 
restore  Inteenty.  decency,  and  moralitv  t> 
their  Government  They  recov:ni/e  im  cur 
party  the  instrument  through  wh:  -h  thev 
can  regain  confidence  n;  the  cumpeto:;ce  th>-- 
hunesty,  a^d  the  good  faith  of  their  admin- 
Istratcrs.  They  are  r. ur.grv  tor  leadership 
whose  own  example  :  etliical  r-^nduct  will 
establish  a  pattern  ,  f  m'sral  stand. ird.*-  that 
will  command  the  respect  oi  nur  own  coun- 
try and  the  world 

The  vast  majority  of  'Ur  pe^iple  are  dis- 
gusted with  mink-coat  and  deep-freeze 
scandals.  RFC  loans  to  political  favorites, 
influence  peddlers,  and  5  percenters — they 
are  disgusted  with  all  the  minks,  the  pinks, 
and  the  stinks  m  Washington  who  are  de- 
stroying the  mor.ii  fiber,  the  v«<ry  wirp  and 
w^xit  of  good  goveriiment  They  know  that 
the  only  w.iy  the  mes.s  c.»n  be  cleaned  up 
is  by  a  new.  crtisadii.g  If-adership.  dedicated 
to  reviving  the  moral  l:e.,l'h  of  the  Ui.itod 
States  Government 

Yes.  the  voters  of  Am.erica  have  :\  j  b  rut 
out  for  them.  Our  woriiers,  rair  bu'^-mess- 
men.  cur  farmers.  An'J  n-ir  b  'is.'-A.ves  have 
a  job  cut  out  for  them.  In  all  iustory  ti.e 
responsibility  of  citl^en.shtp  never  rested  so 
heavily  upo.i  the  people — It  rests  upon  each 
of  OS  Just  iis  hervily  as  if  we  were  on  the 
firing  line  in  Korea 

The  task  canni;t  be  mista:-:en  We  in  ist 
run  every  last  one  of  these  appeaser-.  t!-.e-»> 
blunderers,  these  corrupter's  '.r  ;<  w-r  T.^;.--e 
disclj  les  of  alien  philosophies  ut  :  \V  i^ti- 
Ington. 

If  we  don't  do  it,  Americi  is  -'nr.e. 

Once  again,  we  must  place  iKbt.s  m  the 
belfry  of  the  Old  North  Church 

Once  again,  not  one  Paul  Revere  but  thou- 
sands like  him  must  ride  forth 

American  liberty  was  born  l:i  N-^v  Eng- 
land. Let  New  England  be  true  tr  r-  her- 
itage and  give  American  liberty  the  rebir'h 
tbat  will  save  our  country 

The  task  is  not  for  the  few  bur  f  ir  'he 
many.  Every  single  one  of  us  mu.-^t  j- in 
in  tbe  crusade.  We  cannot  run  the  ri<;k  thit 
if  one  fails,  all  fall.     Each  must  do  hi.s  j.  b. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  refio.nng 
faltb  In  freedom,  in  Individual  libertv  and 
In  God  We  are  Joined  in  n  battle  that  we 
cannot  and  must  not  lose. 


Hub  of  the  Trouble  for  Onr  Michine- 
Tool  Industry 
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HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENT  \TIVE3 

Monday.  August  20,  195 

Mr.s.  BOI.TON.  Mr  Speakei  in  the 
Ion?  study  made  by  the  Comir. ittcc  on 
Fureiun  Affairs  much  interestii  j4  te.'^ti- 
mony  wa.«  brought  before  u.s  re  ative  to 
the  whole  progiam  of  productioi  for  the 
.•^tcunty  and  defen.se  of  thi.s  coui  try  and 
of  ttie  free  world  in  which  we  must  play 
a  leading  part.  It  intere.sted  me  to  have 
civilians  and  defense  witnesii*  s  alike 
echo  the  word.s  of  the  National  I  lachme 
Tool  Builders  Association  relativ  >  to  one 
of  the  key  production  problenis  with 
which  we  are  faced. 

At  various  times  I  have  laid  be  ore  you 
some  of  ihe  problems  of  this  esse  itial  in- 
dustry, essential  both  in  war  and  in 
peace  Unable  to  amortize  thi  ir  ma- 
chines in  a  reasonable  length  if  t.me, 
the  industry  has  had  to  slow  do*n  pro- 
duction until  it  reached  a  point  (f  some- 
ihinn  like  one-third  of  its  capicity  at 
[lie  beginning  of  World  War  IT.  A  ruling 
if  tht-'  early  thirties  stood  in  the  way, 
and  foreign  factories  leaped  i.ito  the 
field  Nor  were  orders  forthcoming^  from 
th'-^  services  which  miuht  have  stepped 
up  the  r»:'newals.  due  apparently  to  lack 
ot  programs  and  plaiio. 

At,  the  same  time  the  new  t  .-pe  air- 
planes, uuns.  and  weapons  of  all  .sorts 
require  a  pretty  complete  retooling  If 
our  military  needs  are  actual  and  cmer- 
fent — and  we  have  no  rea.son  to  believe 
them  otherwise — then  certainly  the  ma- 
chine-tool makers  have  been  curtailed 
bevond  both  reason  and  wisdom  m  the 
materials  and  the  freedom  to  move 
w  hich  they  require. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week.  Mr  Speak- 
er Au£ru<;t  16,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er ran  an  editorial  pointing  up  one  side 
nt  the  problem  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks: 

Where   Bittx-Enfcks  Begin 

After  all  the  hurrah  it  now  appears  that 
the  mnbllizatlon  program  Is  In  trouble  June 
deliveries  ■.  f  milittiry  aircraft  are  reported 
tu  hAve  dropped  below  those  of  a  month 
b«>;<'re.  and  the  entire  program  was  rep'  rted 
running  abrait  20  percent  behind  schedule. 

fhe  bi^  tr'^uble  ha.s  been  the  shtirtnes.s  of 
niachaie  ti  ols.  particularly  th'-&e  used  In 
bu;;dl.ne  Jet  aircraft 

One  I's  impressed  with  the  reply  of  the 
mschlne-t'-ol  maker?,  who  offer  no  apologies, 
and  wh'^e  remarits  make  sense,  which  ap- 
peared m  the  August  e  edition  of  Newsweek. 

Rfs    follows 

■'  We've  been  predicting  this  for  more  than 
H  vear  ■  a:,  (ifflicuil  of  the  National  Machir,e 
T'Vil  Builders  Association  .said  la.st  week. 
■and  our  committee  has  been  in  Washing- 
'  :.  (very  week  trying  to  get  S'jmething 
d:  re  *  •  •  We  repeatedly  begged  and 
uru:ed  help  from  Washington'" 

Newsweek  qu«)ted  a  Wamey  &  Swasey  offi- 
cial a-  having  said  • 

■  The  (Urplnne  b^ys  and  Washlngti  n  brafs 
file  I'lokmrf  tor  a  whipping  boy,'  he  said,  'and 
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we're  it  for  the  time  being,  as  we  were  In  the 
last  war,  but  we  produced  then,  and  will  do 
It  again  when  and  11  it's  necessary  and  when 

and  If  Washington  tells  us  how  much  It 
wants,  and  when  and  If  they  give  us  the 
materials  to  do  it  with'." 

The  machine-tool  bottleneck  may  proper- 
ly trace  its  existence  to  Washington's  in- 
ability to  make  up  its  mind  In  time  and  to 
give  the  necessary  orders  and  cooperation. 


Water  Resource! :  A  Key  to  Agricultural 
Progress — Part  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOn 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sci- 
enti.^ts  in  the  field  of  agriculture  have 
demonstrated  that  crops  can  be  produced 
in  water  alone,  provided  the  water  con- 
tains plant  food  in  solution.  A  shortage 
of  water  is  usually  the  direct  cause  of 
low  crop  yields.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
in  the  South  where  we  have  the  largest 
rainfall  in  the  United  States,  is  the  con- 
servation and  proper  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources. In  other  words,  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man .so  ably  points  out  in  his  illuminat- 
ins  address  styled  'Water  Resources:  A 
Key  to  Agricultural  Pi'ogress"  every 
farmer  must  learn  how  to  increa.se  the 
water-holdinR  capacity  of  his  land. 

The  second  half  of  Dr.  Chapman's  ad- 
dress follows: 
Watfr    Resoubces    a    Key    to    AGRicutrrRAL 

Progress 
(Bv  Paul  W.  CiiSpman,  associate  dean.  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, Athens) 

\MiY      ARE      SOtTTHEKN      PRODUCTION      AVERAGES 

LOW- 

H.1-.  e  you  thought  about  this  question; 
that  is,  low  unit  production  on  southern 
farms?  Do  you  realize  how  serious  and  imi- 
portant  It  is?  Can  you  answer  if  What 
IS  the  answer? 

Is  It  p<Jor  soil  or  impoverished  land?  Is 
It  an  unfavorable  climate?  Is  it  due  to  un- 
schooled masses  of  people,  from  the  stand- 
points of  science,  technology,  and  engineer- 
ing? 

in  some  mea.sure,  it  Is,  of  course,  all  of 
these  things  and  perhaps  other  factors  as 
well 

But  simply  to  say  "poor  soil"  is  not  saying 
anytliiiii:- because  as  everyone  knows,  crops 
car.  be  produced  in  a  water  culture  contain- 
nu  plant  food  in  solution;  that  Is.  plants 
can  be  grown  successfully  without  any  soil 
at  all. 

Neither  can  conditions  be  blamed  entirely 
upon  climate.  t>ecause  it.  tcxD.  Is  a  general 
term.  Furthermore,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  tonnage  of  vegetation  produced 
per  acre  tends  to  increa.se  as  one  moves 
toward  the  equator.  And.  good  farmers  m 
the  South  usually  make  high  yields.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  Nation's  all-time  crop 
production  records  were  made  in  the  South. 
Speciticaily.  an  inadequate  water  supply  Is 
more  often  than  not  the  direct  cause  of  low 
crop  :.ield;5  m  the  South. 

THE    MIR.^CLE    OF    IRRIGATION 

Has  it  been  proved  that  adding  water  at 
th?  proper  time  Increases  crop  yields? 
Yes.      Countless   times. 


In  one  recent  year,  more  than  SO  cent.s  out 
Of  every  dollar  earned  from  crop  production 
in  Texas  came  from  10  percent  cf  the  crop- 
land that  was  irrigated. 

Naturally,  water  made  the  dlCerence. 
Results  obtained  In  Texas  are  ;:ather  typi- 
cal; they  apply,  In  general,  to  all  crops 
everywhere,  Including,  for  example,  the  so- 
called  supplementary  Irrigation  program  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  in  popularity  throughout 
the  Southeast.      For  example: 

Irrigation  of  truck  crops  normally  pays 
large  dividends.  In  east  Tennessee,  a  section 
of  normally  high  rainfall,  yields  o;  beans  and 
cabbage  are  increased  by  Irrigation  from  50 
U>  300  percent.  In  a  recent  year,  when  ram- 
lal!  was  above  average  (1949)  yields  of  beans 
and  turnip  greens  were  Increaseil.  in  many 
Instances,  more  than  75  percent. 

The  same  relative  increases  apply  to  all 
crops. 

In  the  case  of  an  experimental  test  with 
alfalfa  hay.  the  yield  was  increased  more 
than  1  ton  per  acre  by  applying  3  Inches  of 
water. 

Such  results  are  universal. 
In  Virginia,  for  Instance — the  Southern 
State  with  the  highest  corn  yields  per  acre  — 
corn  yields,  even  in  a  very  wet  year,  were 
Increased  50  percent  by  the  application  of 
water  at  the  critical  period  in  the  growth  and 
production  jjeriod. 

In  South  Carolina,  here  are  some  typical 
restilts  expressed  in  terms  of  net  dollars  of 
prof.t  per  acre  resulting  from  irrigation: 

Corn;  Net  increa.sed  returns  per  acre, 
$SC    9 

Alfalfa:  Irrigation  increased  net  profits 
$40  05  per  acre. 

These  facts  were  reported  by  the  State 
experimeiit  station;  the  rese»rch  work  was 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conser\n- 
tion  Service.  Remember  these  are  increased 
returns  over  aiid  above  the  average  produc- 
tion on  check  plots  and  are  expressed  m 
terms  of  added  net  profits  per  acre  resulting 
from  using  more  water  than  nature  and  the 
previous  treatment  and  use  of  the  soil  pro- 
vided 

In  relation  to  southern  farming  It  is  con- 
servative to  refer  to  the  miracles  wrought 
by  irngation. 

In  numerous  cases  In  the  South,  the  in- 
creased profits  resulting  from  irrigation  have 
been,  during  recent  years,  enough  per  acre 
In  1  year  to  buy  the  land  irrigated  at  the  pre- 
vailing per-acre  price. 

WATini-HOLDINC    CAP.ACrTT    OF    LAND 

Do  higher  income  and  increased  production 
results  from  irrigation  mean  that  all  agri- 
cultural-agency workers  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  upon  extending  irrigation  farm- 
ing, including  supplementary  irrigation  In 
the  Southeast? 

No.  They  do  not.  But  if  agencies  make 
known  the  results  achieved  by  fiirmers  using 
irrigation  water,  tens  of  thousands  of  farm- 
ers will  Install  irrigation  systems  themselves. 
because  It  is  an  infallible  way  to  increase 
yields  per  acre  and  net  profits  per  worker. 

Then,  what  do  these  results  mean? 

First  of  all,  they  mean  that  every  farmer 
and  all  who  work  with  farmers  must  learn 
how  to  increase  the  water-holding  capacity  of 
land.  This  may  weU  be  called  the  fii-st  les- 
son  in  successful  farming. 

MORE    WATER — KEY    TO    GEEATEB    FARM    PROFTTS 

Among  all  raw  materials  or  natural  re- 
sources with  which  farmers  work,  water 
comes  first.  More  often  than  not,  it  is  the 
limiting  factor  in  crop  yields  per  acre. 

That  water  Is  the  key  to  agricultural  prog- 
ress and  profits  is  certainly  indicated  in 
the  following  seven  concise  statements: 

1.  Thirty  percent  of  a  productive  soil  is 
water. 

2.  Seventy-five  percent  of  a  typical  growing 
plant  is  water. 


3  It  requires  710  pounds  of  water  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  rice — a  southern  crop 

4  It  takes  2  barrels — 100  gallons — of  water 

to  grow  one  ear  of  corn, 

5,  To  produce  a  bushel  of  oats.  146  barreLs 
of  water  must  be  available  for  use. 

6  Crop  yield.s  are  most  frequently  limited 
by  water.  It  takes  enough  water  to  cover  ar. 
acre  to  a  depth  of  21  inches  to  make  100 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre — something  tht>u- 
sands  of  southern  farmers  are  now  doing 
every  year. 

7.  Water  and  air  furnish  95  percent  of  the 
ingredients  of  crops,  only  6  percent  comes 
from  the  soil 

The  .mportance  of  water  In  relation  to 
farm.ing  and  life  is  understood  in  the  West, 
where  every  flake  of  snow  that  falls  upon  the 
mountain  tops  in  winter  is  treasured  and 
held  for  use  the  following  sum.mer. 

It  Is  understood  in  the  Southwest,  where 
the  total,  average  annual  rainfall,  In  some 
sections,  is  20  inches  or  less  per  year. 

But  water,  like  other  precious  gifts,  is  not 
appreciated  in  localities  that  seem  to  have  an 
over-abundance  Of  this  truth  as  it  applies 
to  water,  the  Southeast  Is  the  Ideal  example. 
For  generations  the  farm  people  of  the 
Southeast  have  been  told  that  they  have  the 
best  I  optimum)  rainfall  of  the  Nation. 
This  may  be  true. 

But  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  so  distributed  that 
It  serves  in  an  efficient  manner  all  the  diver- 
sified crops  produced  in  all  the  seasons — 
fall.  Winter,  spring,  and  summer — In  which 
farming   Is  done  in  the  Southeast. 

And  another  thing;  How  much  Is  left  for 
use  after  run-<:)S.  evaporation,  and  leaching 
each  takes  a  heavy  toll. 

Run-off  alone  accounts  for  an  average  total 
loss  of  20  i^erceLt  of  all  the  water  that  falls 
upon  the  farm  lands  of  the  Southeast.  In 
the  mild,  salubrious  climate  of  the  South- 
e:\s'.  where,  with  the  exception  of  unusual 
short  periods,  it  Is  warm  and  comfortable 
throughout  the  year,  and  where  the  sun 
shines  so  many  days  out  of  each  365,  evap- 
oration takes  a  heavy  toll — of  course,  this 
water  is  returned  in  most  casi-s  to  the  general 
localit"  from  which  It  came,  but  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  go  back  to  the  same 
farm,  or  that  it  wiU  t>e  returned  at  the  time 
It  15  needed  most. 

Then,  there  is  leaching  which  not  only 
takes  out  the  water  useful  for  farm  produc- 
tion but  the  plant  food  as  weU.  And.  unless 
a  crop  Is  growing  on  the  land  365  days  a 
year,  it.  with  the  exception  of  short  In- 
tervals In  winter,  goes  on  contlnuo'asly  year 
after  year,  and  has  gone  on  for  generation 
after  generation. 

Countless  things  might  be  said  about  In- 
termittent rains  (short  periods  of  drought » 
and  leaching.    Here  are  two: 

Farmers  have  always  known  that  there 
were  intermittent  periods  of  drought  in  the 
over-all  annual  supply  of  rainfall  In  the 
Southeast.  About  this,  they  have  said  many 
things.     For  instance: 

•Cotton  Is  a  crop  well  adapted  to  our  con- 
ditions. When  it  rains.  It  grows.  When  it 
st^p>s  raining,  it  stands  still  and  waits  for  the 
next  rain.  Then,  it  picks  up  and  goes  to 
growing  again.  It  Is  one  of  the  best  crops 
we  can  grow  to  meet  our  conditions." 

This  seemed,  years  ago,  to  be  good  logic. 
But  we  live  now  in  an  age  in  which  logic 
has  been  replaced  by  science  And  in  light 
of  the  average  cotton  yields  now  being 
made  In  California  and  west  Texas  under  Ir- 
rigation, every  thoughtful  and  weU-lnformed 
person  has  already  compared.  In  his  own 
mind,  the  relative  values  of  logic  and  re- 
search. 

Any  study  of  fundamental  production 
problems  always  comes  back  to  a  considera- 
tion of  water.  Please  consider  the  following: 
In  the  Southeast,  the  best  relative  yield* 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  are  most  often   made  in  such  crops 
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as  o«U  that  we  UU-K'wn.  The  »*rr.e  sp- 
pUe«  to  waiter  pasture*-— p«renniai  grasses 
axul  Iccumea.  Why''  Coukl  i:  De  that  wat^r 
ICMcses  in  the  fan.  wlaWr.  and  eaiiy  sjjnr.g 
ai«  ao  much  lesa  thaii  tbosc  during  the  gr  •*.-- 
Init  leajon  of  summei?  (Thi*  U  a  qvK«ticn 
directed  to  scieiituu  and  engineers;  not  :o 
logtciaz^a  aad  pbilc«c^he/8. ) 

cxntATB-wATiai  nt  sn^n.  vnrcxTvs 

Wtth  Kood  farmers,  water  is  a'x;  ys  '.'re 
most  reliable  index  to  proia^:'.e  pnxluctlon. 

In  the  Com  Bilt.  for  exampie.  the  annual 
com  crop  can  be  for«:ast  annually  on  the 
baals  of  the  July  rainfall.  This  Is  net  pcs- 
slble  for  the  South,  because  of  variabie 
climatic  ccndltlo.18  and  wide  range  m  plant- 
ing dates. 

Eleccntly.  there  haa  been  a  Scuth-xide 
campaign  to  Increase  corn  yields  p*r  acre. 
Since  com  occupies  cur  greatest  cropland 
acreage,  such  a  campaign  la  m'38t  desirable. 
But  no  aubstantial.  permanent  gauia  will 
be  made — In  this  or  any  other  crop-prod  ic- 
Uon  campaign — that  are  not  aaaoctated  with 
Mtabllahlng  a  system  of  farming  that  in- 
creaaea  the  water -holding  capacity  of  the 
•OIL 

Our  farming  system  In  the  paat.  built  too 
largely  upon  row  crops,  waa  undesirable  for 
many  reasons  Perhaps  the  moat  Important 
reaaon  of  all  baa  not  been  discussed  by  the 
public,  because  the  pubUc  In  the  past  was 
not  trained  cr  schooled  In  the  sciences.  ( And 
la.  In  lh«  field  of  conservation,  trained  very 
little  even  today:  that  is.  if  one  realizes  that 
maM  knowledge  and  reaction  are  essential  to 
progress  In  all  technical  occupauons,  in- 
cluding farming  ) 

Bow-crop  fannlni^,  with  plowing,  land 
turning,  and  cultivation,  "bumr  up"  organic 
matter  in  soils — the  only  substance  that  can 
Incrcaas  the  water -holding  capacity  of  the 
land. 

Hius  the  primary  climatic  land-manage- 
ment problem  of  the  South  la  aggravated; 
namely,  the  normal  and  continuous  burning 
up  of  organic  matter"  that  la  Inherent  In 
all  mild-temperature  localities  where  soils 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  frooen  solid. 

Have  you  realized  that  while  cpportu- 
Blttes  are  greater  In  a  mild  climate,  so  also 
are  problems?  Have  you  considered  seri- 
ously the  fact  that  it  requires  more  kncwl- 
•dge — tliat  is.  education — to  manage  land  ef- 
ficiently In  the  South  than  In  the  North? 
Tlilc  is  true  because  southern  farmers  hsve 
pcraonal  responsibility  for  oonsenrlng  sell 
aiul  water  13  months  in  every  year,  where 
In  the  North  Ood  locks  up  these  natural  re- 
■otirces  several  months  each  year,  so  they 
cannot  etcape  and  man.  even  if  he  wished 
to  do  so.  could  not  use  or  move  them. 

But  In  the  South  the  resources  of  soil 
and  water  may.  and  should,  be  used  12 
im>nths  dijrlng  every  year,  in  most  localities. 

Water  and  plant  food  may  be  held  and 
OMd  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  simple  proc- 
ew  at  using  the  land  throughout  the  year — 
that  is.  planting  crops  that  will  conserve  It 
and  Increase  caah  returns.  Crops,  for  in- 
stance, tike  a  winter  pasture  of  fescue  grass 
and  latflno  clover;  and  other  water-holding 
eoTcn  ss  parts  of  rotation  systenu.  Of 
oourse.  every  available  and  known  mechan- 
ical means  for  holding  and  Increasing  the 
water  supply  mtist  be  used.  too. 

By  practicing  a  wiser  system  of  farming 
than  now  Is  universal,  the  water-holding  ca- 
pacity of  land  will  be  increased.  For  exam- 
ple: At  the  Southern  Piedmont  Conaerva- 
ttan  Kiperlment  Station.  Watkinsvllle.  Oa.. 
the  tafUtratton  of  wat«'  was  increased  3.5 
IndfeeB  simply  by  planting  cotton  after  les- 
pedesa.  As  a  result,  crop  yields  per  acre  are 
mimH  higher. 

W*  live  in  an  age  of  science.     Bducatlon 
Inereasln^y      Important      dslly. 
becoines    eesentlal    st    sn    ever- 
kttng  rate  of  ipeed. 


Years  aijo.  Thorn m  Jer^er?'  r.  said;  Tlie 
success  (  :  a  d^n.'  crav  v  depfTAt.*  upon  the  ed- 
ucation c.  all  ine  pe^  pie 

J^ners  n  -.v  i  -  r:^ht  Bw  he  lived  before 
The  day  f  sc.ence  He  aved,  too.  before 
the  ds-ision    .1    woric    rt.  .'   has  so  increnfed 


cur   depead°:i,e   up-  i:  * 
eres^r.e   as   he   ui- 


other.     .Kb  pro- 

e   cuuid   not  visualize 

the  rap:d.:y  w.;.i   Ah;..:  o;:e  man  would.  In 
reality,    bee -me    h.s    brothers   keeper 

MV-TFR    KITS    TO    FLTtSK    A,' HTT'.TMF  NTS 

The  br-«d  hlgh'*-sy«  -.h  .'  -J  '.  If  ■  i  'o  more 
effl-ient  u«e  of  naturs!  srci  human  r^fiurces 
Ir.  the  S*>.;?h  as  they  relnte  tn  mT?  eff-frive 
utillTati'^n  of  water  leem  fairly  clear.  Three 
are   nriw   'ibvl  us      Th^y   ar»- 

1  Rese?rch  Our  Teohriri!  >a'-|<>r<=  tnclud- 
ir,c  of  C'  urse  a^riru^tural  er.emeers.  must 
si'scy  ird  preser.*  'he  f?.r:s  that  must  guide 
us  '.n  the  wusest  p<  sslble  u.^e  of  w:i'pr  r«^- 
scurces      K.Tw'.edte   :s   p  '»*'r 

2.  Leadershlri  tralnink-  Our  >.id.-rs  -.t;,  > 
are  associated  mtiniately  •w'h  -mr  ;.  e  p>.  •.;.- 
eluding  agency  wcrkers,  te;ichers — at  all  lev- 
el?— and  technicians  m',i>'  tn?  '*'eli  trained 
m  scier.ee.  technoiogy.  and  seme  of  the  broad 
principles  cf  engineering;  they  m;;-t  K*>'"p 
up  to  date  relative  to  the  practi^-al  ai.d 
useful  findir.:^s  cf  research. 

3  Mass  education  But  this  so-cailed  lead- 
ership effort  will  be  of  no  avail  urless  th'^ 
results  are  ur.derst'><Dd  and  accepted  and  '.n 
a  largs  measure  applied  by  all  the  pe'  c;e. 
Some,  perhaps  many,  individuals  m  hUh 
places  shculd  realize  that  unless  there  are 
followers,  there  c.ui  be  no  leaders.  Ar.d  ,i;l 
should  realize,  ten,  the  present-OAv  divisi.  n 
of  labor— mjre  than  4C,Ci;0  kinds  cf  Jobs  — 
cut  up  as  It  !.s  ir.tc  ttry  little  bits,  makes 
tis  more  dependent  today  upon  each  chPr 
than  ever  before  Recently,  this  thcutiht 
has  been  on  m.y  mind  Tery  much  In  connec- 
tion with  the  beck.  Conserving  S-  11  Re- 
source^,' from  which  the  following  th.iigh'.s. 
If  not  the  e^act  words,  are  taXpn 

In  the  u.se  of  water  resources,  a.-  In  nl! 
otho'  a.«pects  of  conservation,  every  man  13 
his  brother's  keepier  When  any  pTson 
charged  with  the  management  cf  rpf  _  urces 
fails  to  use  them  wisely,  he  lowers  the  liv- 
ing sta.ndards  of  his  neighbors  and  hi.s  na- 
tion. 

You  axe  your  brother's  keeper  and  h*'  '.a 
yours 

What  can  you  do  for  your  brcher''  T  u 
can  help  give  him  understanding  That  is 
all. 

We  cannot  control  the  amount  of  ratn  that 
falls.  We  cannot  alter  the  climate  in  'A-hirh 
we  live  We  cannot  change,  materially,  the 
topography  of  the  land.  But.  through  the 
processes  of  education,  we  can  change  the 
attitude  and  actions  of  human  beings. 
therein  lies  the  hope  of  the  future- the 
promise  that  every  tomorrow  can  be  a  better 
dav 


Defense  Hoosiii{  and  Community  Facili- 
ties and  Scnricei  Act  of  1951 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JZRStT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Angnst  15.  1951 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  defen.se  hou.i- 
•nd  community  facilities  bill — S    349 — 


•  Conserving  Soil  Resources  ITiO  Turnrr 
E.  Smith  Si  Co  .  441  West  Pedchtrr*;  ^t  , 
Atlanta.  Oa. 


is  p>sen'ial  I  come  from  a  thickly  pop- 
ulated :ndu.<:rrial  area  in  Ne-A-  Jersey. 
My  district  i.s  facing  all  the  problems 
which  come  fiom  the  expansion  of  de- 
ft n.se  activities  by  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  all  the  problems  which 
c  jme  with  the  expansion  of  military  in- 
<raHat:nn.s  m  that  area. 

One  of  the  Newark  newsp.apers  has 
publi>h  d  a  series  of  stories  on  the  hous- 
ing condition.s  around  the.se  military  in- 
stallations. I  he  story  of  Fori  Di.x  is 
almost  unbelievable  Hots,-  can  we  ex- 
pect our  servicemen  to  eo  out  and  fi.uht 
for  a  'A.iy  of  life  if  their  own  frimilies 
are  forced  to  live  in  squalor  and  filth. 

There  were  pictures  of  shanty  towns 
in  which  the  servicemen  rent  shacks  and 
pay  exorbitant  rents  for  them.  In  many 
cases  their  families  have  access  only  to 
community  sanitary  facilities.  Many  of 
ih  ■  wives  are  forced  to  carry  watir.  In 
some  of  the  houses  they  sleep  with  some 
cf  the  liRhLs  turned  on  to  keep  the  rats 
from  biting  the  children. 

Private  enterprise  is  slow  to  build 
housing  around  military  installations. 
There  is  always  a  question  as  to  how 
Innij  .such  housing  will  be  needed  and 
whether  it  is  a  good  investment.  Build- 
ers and  bankers  have  to  be  sure  that 
their  investment  is  safe. 

The  defense  housing  bill  contains  a 
continuation  of  the  Wherry  Act  FHA 
housing  program.  This  program  is  de- 
signed especially  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  to  furnish  housing 
around  military  installations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  contains  other  special  FHA 
morteasie  insurance  aids  to  help  attract 
private  financing  of  homes  in  critical  de-  . 
fense  areas.  Even  with  these  aids  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  private  enter- 
prise to  provide  the  housing  needed  to 
correct  situations  like  those  at  Fort  Dix. 
The  bill  would  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  build  housing  where 
private  enterprise  has  shown  plainly 
that  it  will  not  provide  the  housing  which 
is  necessary  for  the  defense  effort  in  a 
critical  defense  area.  The  bill  contains 
provisions,  however,  which  would  assure 
the  prompt  disposal  of  such  housing  to 
private  investors  when  such  disposition 
is  feasible. 

I  hope  the  builders  and  bankers  in 
New  Jersey  are  as  ashamed  as  I  am  of  the 
housing  conditions  around  Fort  Dix  and 
all  the  other  camps  about  which  we  have 
been  hearing  the  same  stories.  lam  .sure 
they  are  and  that  they  will  be  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance 
which  will  be  provided  by  this  bill  and  ^'o 
in  there  and  provide  the  necessary  hous- 
ing If  they  do  not,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  do  it.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  housing  which 
Is  essential  to  the  national  defense  only 
where  private  enterprise  has  demon- 
strated that  it  will  not  do  so.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  should  have  been  enacted  months 
aRo  We  must  not  delay  longer.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  bill  and  to  defeat  the 
amendments  which  would  cripple  action 
under  the  bill. 
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Confreis  Seen  on  Rifht  Track  in  Plan  for 
Reserrixts'  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  V.\N  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brooks  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee  has  been 
working  for  weeks  in  an  effort  to  perfect 
what  may  be  called  the  Reserves'  bill  of 
rights. 

On  Augn.st  14,  1951,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  carried  the  following 
article  by  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  which  out- 
lines the  study  t>eing  made  of  the  Re- 
serve program. 

Our  colleague.  Hon.  Ovemon  Bhooks, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  en- 
titled to  a  lot  of  credit.  He  has  handled 
the  hearincs  in  a  very  able  manner  and 
when  the  job  is  done  the  Reserves  of 
the  country  will  realize  that  it  was  un- 
der his  leadership  that  the  Reserves' 
bill  of  rights  was  c>erfected. 

The  article  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  August  14.  1951,  by  Mr.  Gill 
Robb  Wilson,  follows: 

The   Am   World — CoNoaEss   Seen   on    Right 

TuAcK    IN  Plan   for  Reservists    Law 

(By  GUI  Robb  Wilscn) 

Since  July  30.  Congress  has  been  exploring 
the  merits  of  a  proposed  law — Armed  Forces 
cl  United  States  Reserve  Act  of  1951 — which 
might  WFN-e  as  a  Magna  Carta  for  armed 
ci-.il  components. 

Hearings  by  the  Brocks  subcommittee  of 
the  Hnuse  Armed  Services  Committee  show 
a  ccngressional  trend  to  resolve  the  unstable 
.status  of  the  week  end  warriors  The  dis- 
position of  the  committee  to  seek  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Reserves  themselves  is  notable. 

Hitherto  the  legal  statiis  of  armed  civil 
compon-^nts.  with  the  exception  of  National 
Guard  and  Naval  Reserve,  has  been  of  per- 
mis6lvi>  character.  The  act  under  discussion 
proposes  to  give  all  civil  components  a 
legally  required  status.  Furthermore  the 
law  proposes  to  establish  categories  of  re- 
serves whereby  the  Indivldtial  can  know  ex- 
actly his  status  as  to  liabUity  of  active  serv- 
ice, responsibility  for  training,  and  other 
basic  details. 

Testimony  to  date  reveals  complete  una- 
nimity among  various  civil  component  organ- 
izations as  to  the  need  for  the  reserve  act. 
The  National  Guard  showed  up  to  testify 
with  36  of  48  State  adjutant  generals  pres- 
ent as  witnesses.  The  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation, the  Marine  Officers  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Air  Reserve  all  have  en- 
dorsed the  propoaed  law. 

HOW    FAa    SHOtTLD    LAW    GO? 

Chief  point  of  contention  between  regu- 
lars and  reserves  involves  the  question  of 
how  far  Congress  should  go  In  spelling  out 
provisions  of  the  1951  act.  Reserves  want 
Congress  to  legislate  In  considerable  detail. 
Regulars  want  Congress  to  legitimize  the 
Reserves  but  leave  details  up  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Under  merely  permissive  existence  the  re- 
serves traditionally  have  been  the  victims  of 
expediency.  Long-range  policy  has  been  Im- 
poMlble.  A  state  of  Irritation  between  Regu- 
lar and  Reserves  has  been  fostered.  Kach 
year  has  brought  the  Reserves  a  fresh  set  of 
circumstances.  Incentive  to  volunteer  has 
been  lacfcng.    Individuals  have  been  left  In 
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doubt  and  confusion.  Shuttling  uncertainly 
between  military  and  civilian  responsibil- 
ities has  worked  hardship  on  reservists,  their 
families   and   civilian   employers. 

But  the  national  defense  has  suSertd 
equally.  For  example,  in  this  time  ol  crisis 
the  Air  Force  already  has  practically  ex- 
hausted its  reserve.  Some  12.(X.0  reservLs-s 
have  returned  to  active  duty  since  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Korea,  where  up  to  80  percei.t 
of  combat  ciews  have  been  reservists  All 
Organized  Reserve  wings  and  their  corollary 
ur.lts  have  gone  back  to  uniform.  Autumn 
Will  see  the  last  15  of  the  National  Guard 
squadrons  In  the  field. 

VOLVNTEEK    LIST   REMAINS 

All  that  remains  to  the  A:r  Force  is  a 
sifting  of  lists  cf  some  120.000  cfScers  Pnd 
60.000  airmen  in  the  Volunteer  Air  Re- 
serve. These  constitute  a  mass  cf  names 
and  addresses  cf  persons  whose  physical  fit- 
ness, availability,  or  wllllneness  to  reenter 
service  is  wholly  ur.bnown  to  the  Air  Fcrct^ 
Not  even  an  educated  guess  as  to  what  may 
be  salvaged  is  possible. 

When  the  Volunteer  .Mr  Reserve  is  culled, 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  will  be  tntally  e-.- 
haiisted.  If  140  groups  art  activated  This 
year,  the  big  problem  will  be  manpower 
ratht^r   than    airplanes. 

The  Air  Force  is  making  an  attempt  Xi 
rebuild  its  Reserve  ranks  by  an  increase  iii 
the  number  of  universities  and  colleges  of- 
fering Air  ROTC  training.  During  last  year 
63.000  ROTC  air  cadets  were  enrolled  in  120 
different  Institutions.  The  number  cf  Insti- 
tution.- is  now  being  Increased  to  187  and 
by  1955  the  output  of  graduates  will  have 
somewhat  fortified  the  Air  Reserve  But 
1955  is  a  long  way  off  in  view  of  current 
world  conditions. 

In  the  meantime,  It  seems  evident  that 
the  Reserve  can  be  built  back  sooner  and 
better  If  legislation  gives  it  legally  required 
status.  Congress  is  on  the  right  track  and 
listening  to  the  right  advisers. 


Disappcarasce  of  Report  Relatiiis  to  the 
KatjB  Massacre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREPENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  House  on  July  31, 
1951.  creating  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  report,  relat- 
ing to  the  Katyn  massacre,  dictated  by 
Lt.  CoL  John  H.  Van  Vliet,  Jr..  on  May 
22,  1945: 

Whereas  the  report  on  the  massacre  of 
more  than  4.000  Polish  prisoners  of  war  at 
Katyn,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
dictated  by  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Van  Vllet.  Jr.. 
on  May  22,  1945.  In  the  private  offices  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Clayton  Blaaell,  then  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  0-2,  of  the  Department  of  War,  dis- 
appeared In  the  Department  of  the  Army;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
been  unable  to  produce  the  report  or  to  dis- 
cover who  waa  responsible  for  Its  disappear- 
ance; and 

Whereas  this  report  would  be  of  tremen- 
doua  Importance  In  establiahlng  the  guilt 
of  the  persons  (1)  who  committed  the  mass 
murder  of  more  than  4.000  Polish  prisoners 
of  war  In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 


publics, and  (2)  who  caused  the  dlaappear- 
ance  of  an  additional  IVOOO  Polish  officers 
on  Soviet  Russian  soil:  Therefore   be  it 

Resolved.  Thai   there  Is  hereby   created   a 

select  committee  to  ^->e  comp.j&ed  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  ol  Representatives  to 
be  apjM'inted  by  the  Speaker,  one  ci  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  m  the  membership  df  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  niled  ia  the  same  manner  in 
Willi  h   the  original   appointment   was   made. 

The  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  nuesugatlon 
and  study  of  the  disapp4>aranoe  of  the  report, 
relating  to  the  K'ltyn  niaij>acre,  dictated  by 
Lt  Col"  John  H.  Van  Vllet.  Jr,.  en  May  22, 
ll'4o,  in  the  private  offices  cl  Maj  Gen  C\i\';-- 
ti,'.!  Bi.s.seU.  theri  .'i&.'^istant  Cl.iel  uf  btaJ,  0"-2. 
Department  ot  War 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
ICT  to  the  Clerk  Lf  the  Hcu.^e  il  the  Hnuse 
IS  not  In  session)  a.«  so*in  as  prurticable  dur- 
Ir.e  the  present  Congress  t!ie  result-s  oi  its 
investigation  and  study,  tocether  with  t.uch 
reromniendaiiou.s  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpi)se  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
l\j"ion  the  committee,  or  any  suowmniittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearlr^js,  I.s  authi  rlzed  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congre?s  at  such  times  and 
places  within  or  outside  the  United  Stales, 
whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
iir  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings. 
and  to  require,  by  Bubpena  or  otherwise,  the 
atienubnce  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  deslunated  by  him.  and  may 
be  ser'.ed  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 


AmericaAs  of  Japanese  Aicestry  in 
Hawaii  Under  Attack  by  Foe  of  State- 
hood From  Denver — AMefations  Dis- 
proved by  Record — Statehood  for 
Hawaii  Stiil  Supported  by  D«Ter 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATTE   FKOX    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  PARRINaTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
present  for  publication  in  the  Record. 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  that  will  be  unusually 
illuminating  It  Illustrates  the  tactics 
that  have  been  employed  for  many  years 
by  foes  of  statehood  for  Hawaii.  I  am 
indebted  to  Representative  W.^tni  N 
AspDJAU-,  of  Colorado,  for  bringing  to  my 
attention  the  letter  on  this  subject  ad- 
dressed to  him  and  other  members  of  the 
Colorado  delegation  by  E.  W.  Fish  burn, 
of  Denver.  His  letter  contains  many 
serious  misstatements. 

The  comment  on  this  letter  of  Benja- 
min O.  Wist,  a  member  of  the  Hawaii 
Statehood  Commission,  and  for  many 
years,  dean  of  the  college  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  is  an  elo- 
quent reply  to  these  allegations  and  is 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 
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The  correspondence  foUows: 
ComauM  or  th«  Uniifu  Statis. 

EOCSI   or    RiPRISEIfTATTVXS. 

Wns^.ingtcn.  D  C.  July  5,  1951. 
Hon    JosiFH  FAi»'r:G'0!«. 

DfUyate  from  h'aicau.  Home  O^ce 
Building.  Wa.'hirigton.  D  C 
D«A«  Coi.L«ACtrK  A: t ached  hereto  la  a  rt- 
t#T  which  I  have  rei^ived  today  from  t^.e 
director  cf  the  pubUc  relations  departmpnt 
of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1:  is 
aell -explanatory 

Befo.-e  1  reply  to  Mr.  Fishburn's  lette'    I 
should   appreciate   hartng   your  reaction   to 
the  thoughts  which   he  haa   expressed   a  ad 
any  commenta  you  may  care  to  make. 
With  kirdeat  persona',  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Watxx  N    AartNALL. 
Member  of  Congress 


The  question  of  suteh.jxi  for  Hawaii  haa 


DDfTES  CHAMBEI  or  COMMEBCX. 

DfTtie'-.  Colo..  July  2,  1951. 
Hon.  Watk*  N   Asfin-ux. 
House  Office  Buildmg. 

Wash.ingtOT^.  D.  C. 
DzAi  CoNCMSSMAN  AsPiJJAix:  Mrs  Fish- 
burn  and  I  have  )U8t  returned  from  a 
e  weeks'  tour  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands — we 
had  a  glorious  time  and  visi'ed  all  the 
Idands.  spending  considerable  time  on  each 
of  them.  While  there  we  were  apprised  of 
the  widespread  concern  among  the  people 
Ums«  on  the  subject  of  statehood. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Japanese  hold 
the  preponderance  of  voting  strength 
throughout  all  the  Islands  and  they  are 
naturally  very  anxious  to  see  statehood  for 
the  Island  accomplUhed — the  contrary  Is 
the  censensus  of  everybody  else  that  I  came 
In  contact  with. 

The  Japanese  are  united  to  bring  aljout 
their  objective;  are  behind  WUfred  Stuki- 
yama  for  governor;  Tom  Okino  and  Tommy 
BakaJtlhara  for  Senators,  or  other  men  who 
are  equally  Japanese  champions.  If  slAte- 
hood  goes  through,  such  men  would  un- 
doubtedly be  elected  by  the  Japanese  vote. 
It  would  give  the  Japanese  positive  domina- 
tlOQ  politically  over  the  enUre  area,  result- 
ing In  appointments  being  made  favorable 
to  Japanese  Interests  to  the  detriment  of  all 
otbar  IntKcata.  Amntean  lodwtocl. 

Deep  In  the  heart  of  every  Japanese  la  an 
Inherent  r«g»rd  for  the  mother  country. 
There  are  many  loyal  Japanese  among  the 
younger  generation — this  Is  not  true  of  the 
middle-aged  and  old  Japanese,  many  of 
whom  forsook  their  status  on  the  Islands  to 
■erre  In  the  Japanese  Army.  To  my  personal 
knowledge  many  are  back  in  business  again 
on  the  Islands  and  still  hold  conunisslons  In 
the  Japanese  Army. 

Ko  one  knows  the  possible  eventualities  of 
the  future  years  It  U  my  ftrm  belief  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  Nation  could  very 
loflcaLy  result  by  the  passage  of  Hous*'  bills 
40  and  1M«.  now  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands. 

I  strongly  urge  your  opposition  In  every 
way  possible  to  Hawaiian  statehood,  and 
should  be  happy  to  have  your  thougJat  on 
tlM  matter. 

CanttaUy  yours. 

K.  W.  Tvuamm, 
Dtreetor.  Public  lUlationa  Departmsnt. 

JULT    30.    1»51. 

Bon.  Watms  N.  Asptnau, 

Hou»e   of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

OBaa  Watw*:  I  appreciate  very  sincerely 
jour  thotigiitfulness  In  bringing  to  my  atten- 
tion the  letter  that  you  received,  under  date 
ot  July  2.  from  K.  W.  FUhburn.  director  ol 
tlM  public  relations  department  of  the  Deu- 
vv  CbAinber  oC  Oommerce. 

Ite  letter  from  Mx.  Flshbum  eontalns 
-»«»y  mtastatemenu  and  groealy  mlsrepre- 
■«nti  the  situation  in  the  Territory. 


■■:(i:'T.i- 


in  the  Ter- 
a  period  of 


.t.  public  or 
:\a  o\er- 

-    ;  -ople    In 


been  under  .ittr.  e 
rltory    itseli    a:. a    c   .  -: 
ci.«e  ?o  20  >L>.vrs. 

Every  p*'.  '-'.  pu'j.ic 
priwiie.  aiid  every  vote 
vk-aelmmg  majority  of 
favor  of  immediate  statehood  for  Hawaii. 
It  shows  the  opposition  la  confined  to  an 
extremely  sm;iU.  although  active  minority. 

The  st.iVir.'iit  that  "Uie  Japanese  hold 
the  prep,  r.derance  cf  voting  strength 
throughout,  a'.'l  the  Islands"  Is  false.  The 
posuion  .f  the  ]i\p.ir.e.-e  p-Uitlcally,  econom- 
ically, .iv.cl  yiiy^All:  h'  Th  With  respect  to  the 
past,  prestu:.  a;;a  :j:ure.  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  m  s:  searching  invesilgatlous 
through  a  pen  xl  of  m  re  than  30  years.  The 
result.*!  of  thi<^e  i:  ves'igatlcn-s  are  readily 
available  :..  a:.;.  ;.<>  w.'.j  desires  to  study 
them.  They  cuir.;  :e:«-.v  di.--prjve  this  alle- 
gation. They  =;.■  ■*'  :.  jT  only  that  the  J.ip- 
anese  do  not  d-m;::a:e  the  Islands,  but 
that  the  irr.plicatiun  th.i:  :h<:-y  are  not  good 
citizer.s   IS  completely  f^ilse 

The  fact  is  that  all  of  the  statistics  cov- 
ering the  fVJiitiCal.  sixial.  and  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  .\mtric?.ns  of  Japanese  ancestry 
reflect  great  credit  upon  thera  They  are  in- 
du3triou,3.  thrifty,  and  \&'v  abiding  They 
make  excellent  citizeria.  Their  sacrifices  dur- 
ing World  War  II  can  leave  no  doubt  of  their 
patriotism  To  accuse  them  now  of  any- 
thing else  is  to  Ignore  the  record  and  to  do 
them  and  the  people  oi  Hikwaii.  who  have 
trained  them  for  the  resptjnsitaiUties  "f  cit- 
izenship, a  very  great  lnJustM.e 

The  charge  that  "the  Japanese  -tre  iii.itcd 
to  bring  about  their  objective  ap,.ire!.t.y 
Intends  to  give  the  impression  xii.r  •..►y 
desire  as  a  racial  unit  tc  take  control  ut  the 
Islands  politically  as  well  as  economically 
The  record  of  many  yeai  s  shows  that  the 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  are  divided 
along  economic,  political,  and  social  lines  as 
are  people  of  every  other  racial  group  It 
proves  that  they  have  been  assimilated  into 
the  citizenry  of  this  country  as  have  people 
of  many  other  racial  oriijins 

The  author  of  this  letter  shows  his  igno- 
rance of  our  situation  when  he  refers  t  i  Wil- 
fred Tsukiyama.  who  Is  now  Pre.side:.*  4  air 
Senate,  as  Wilfred  "Stukiyarna  '  Senator 
TSuklyama  Is  an  outstanding  American  He 
would  do  credit  to  any  community  He  a  as 
elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  Island  ot 
Oahu.  where  the  votes  of  the  Caucasian^  ,ire 
predominant.  Most  of  them  supp'-rt^u  him. 
He  was  opposed  by  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 

Senator  Tsukiyama  is  a  graduate  '>f  Cue 
College.  Iowa,  which  recently  gave  him  an 
honorary  decree,  and  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.  He  Is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  was  denied  .service  in  World 
War  II  only  because  of  his  ^.^.e.  His  son  Is 
at  present  fighting  with  American  forces  In 
Korea. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  'he  election 
of  Senator  Tsukiyama  as  president  of  the 
senate  was  opposed  by  Tom  Okino  who  is  a 
Japanese -American  senator  from  the  l.-land 
of  Hawaii  and  a  Democrat  Senatiir  Okino 
Is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  m  Ohio  and 
a  good  American. 

Representative  Thomas  Sakakihara  fr urn 
the  Island  of  Hawaii  is  on  the  ither  hand  a 
Republican. 

The  allegation  that  they  all  work  in  uni- 
son Is  disproved  by  the  record  ol  every  elec- 
tion and  by  the  record  of  the  legislature 
Itself. 

The  so-called  Japanese  vote  d< >es  not  pre- 
<k>mlnate  the  Islands.  In  some  areas  where 
the  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  are  par- 
ticularly strong,  as  in  the  Kona  area  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  all  four  of  the  representa- 
tives are  of  races  other  than  Japanese 

I  could  cite  an  unending  series  of  inci- 
dents to  prove   the   untruth   of   the   state- 


men'-  :.i  .  IH  bv  Mr  Fishfcurn  They  are 
in  the  ci..ir.n.tfr  ol  char.;es  'hat  h.ivo  been 
made  for  a  period  of  30  years  and  c  n;  :> 'f-; 
disproved  In  the  minds  of  :a;r  ji.d  .n.p.wiiai 
persons. 

He  challenges  the  loyalty  of  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  I  cant  Imagine  any 
charge  that  is  less  justified  and  more  shame- 
ful In  light  of  the  rec  rd  that  was  niade  m 
World  War  II  :i!.'i  ;-  i.  -v  bi'.ng  made  In 
Korea.  I  am  sure  that  th  ise  who  sse  Japan 
In  the  future  as  our  most  importart  ally  In 
the  Pacific  would  deplore  the  circulation  of 
falsehoods  of  this  character. 

Among  the  men  who  testified  In  support 
of  statehood  m  1947  was  Admiral  CI  ester  W. 
Nimltz.  He  fought  m< --.t  of  the  Pacific  war 
from  his  headquarters  .it  Pearl  Harbor. 
P;obably  no  ore  is  in  a  better  p<:  v.ti ^n  to 
measure  the  attitude  of  the  Ame 'icans  of 
Japanese  ancestry  than  was  Adniinl  Nimitz. 
On  the  basis  of  his  vast  mformatioa  and  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  nationa  defense. 
he  declared  that  he  was  con.ndent  t  lat  these 
pe<;)ple  were  as  loval  as  other  Amer;  -ans. 

I  suggest  that  you  send  Mr.  Fish  Durn  the 
record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Hu  i.se  C'  m- 
nuttee  on  Public  Lands  in  1947  c<  ntainin>: 
tins  statement  and  others  fri^m  military 
leaders  who  are  fully  informed  un  this 
problem 

Mr.  Flshbum  addressed  his  letti  r  to  y.:u 
as  director  of  the  public-relation:  depart- 
ment of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  C  -mmerce. 
Is  he  speaking  for  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce  m  this  letter  and.  if  so  to  what 
extent  has  his  letter  been  circulate<  ?  If  the 
answer  is  In  the  affirmative,  then  I  should 
like  to  request  that  this  letter  b  •  sent  to 
the  same  persons  who  have  received  Mr  Fish- 
burn's  letter,  if  he  is  speaking  fo"  hlm-self. 
I  w  )uld  like  to  have  you  bring  thl  letter  to 
the  attention  of  the  president  and  the  board 
oi  directors  of  the  Denver  Chambe  of  Com- 
merce 

Yours  truly. 

J   R.  Farrington. 

Delegate  from  Hawaii 


COKCHESS  or  THE  UNITED  St.<  TES. 

Hou.ie  of  Represent  itivea, 
Wasfrxngton.  D  C  .  July  U.  1951. 
Mr    E.  W    FiSHBURK. 

Director.  Public- Relattons  Depirtment, 
Denver  Chamber  of  Comm<^rce, 
Denver.  Colo. 

Dear  Mr  Fishburn  Immediate  y  up<3n  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  July  2,  In  vhlch  you. 
In  your  capacity  as  director  of  the  public- 
relations  department  of  the  Den  -er  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  set  forth  your  opposition 
to  the  legislation  providing  sta  ehcvDd  for 
Hawaii.  I  forwarded  such  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  R  Fahrington.  Del  -gate  from 
Hawaii      I  followed  such  procedu -e — 

First  because  your  letter  dlffert  d  so  mate- 
rially fr'un  the  evidence  which  wt  had  taken 
dunni:  the  hearings  on  this  leglj.ation  held 
m  1949  and  1950 — as  I  remember  such  hear- 
ings, there  was  no  evidence  wh  itsoever  to 
substantiate   your  position; 

.Second,  because  I  have  come  t:  know  rav 
C'Ueaiiue  and  personal  friend.  Joseph  R. 
F*HRiNGToN.  to  be  one  of  the  fine  t  and  most 
1.  ival  Americana  we  have  in  Co  igress — (jne 
f.r  whose  integrity  and  honesty  I  hold  the 
greatest  respect; 

Tlurd.  because  I  personally  d  lubt  If  any 
person.  American  or  otherwise.  ;an  go  Into 
another  part  of  the  world,  ever  a  State  or 
Territory  of  his  own  Nation,  a  id  correctly 
analyze  political  and  social  sltua  Ions,  and 

F<>urth.  because  In  your  lette:  you  speak 
n.  t  as  an  Individual  but  rather  n  an  oiDcial 
capacity  for  an  organization  to  vhlch  I  per- 
sonally belong  and  for  which  I  have  high 
respect,  and  for  my  fellow  memb-rs  for  whom 
I  desire  that  Information  recel- ed  by  them 
be  presented  In  a  factual  rat:ier  than  an 
eiiK)tional  manner. 
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We,  all  of  us.  dlHer  In  our  thinking  and 
naturally  we  arrive  at  different  conclusions. 
Thts.  of  course.  Is  as  It  should  be  in  a  free- 
dom loving  land  such  as  ours  Nevertheless, 
we  should  seek  to  present  our  position  In  a 
rational  manner  at  all  times.  The  people  of 
Hawaii  are  fellow  citizens  of  curs  and  have 
a  right  to  all  the  considerations  and  respect 
which  any  fellow  citizen  enjoys — this,  until 
they  are  proved  ind.vldually  to  be  disloyal 
to  our  country  and  Its  Imstttutions. 

You  are  more  fortunate  than  I.  in  that  I 
have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Hawaii.  However.  I  have  met  many  of  its 
citizens  of  the  various  races  represented  and 
of  the  different  political  parties  present  In 
its  citizenry.  I  have  found  them  to  be 
equally  loyal  and  patriotic  as  the  continental 
Americans  themselves. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Delegate  FAaarNQ- 
TON  s  answer  to  your  letter.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  receive  it  In  the  spirit  of  an  under- 
standing citizen  Just  as  It  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  loyal  and  understanding  citizen. 

Under  separate  cover.  I  em  forwarding  to 
ycu  a  record  of  the  hearings  held  before  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Public  Lands  in  1947. 
when  it  was  taking  evidence  on  the  statehood 
for  Hawaii  bill.  I  refer  you  especially  to  the 
testimony  given  by  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz. 

This  matter  has  been  treated  by  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (for- 
rr.'T'.-  Committee  on  PubUc  Lands)  almost 
w  holely  as  a  non-partisan  matter.  We  look 
at  it  presently  as  such.  Deleeate  Fajuiin'Gtom 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party  I  belong  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
Partisan  politics  should  have  no  place  In  the 
consideration  of  such  legislation. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Watwi:  N    Aspinall. 
Member    of  Congress 


CoNGSEss  OF  the  Unitid  St.atis. 

HOtEE  OF  Repeesentati\is, 
Washingtori,  D.  C  .  July  31    1951. 
Mr.  Geghce  Collisson. 

Secretary-Manager.  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Ce\h  Mr  Coli-isson:  Soon  after  the  f^rst  of 
the  month  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr   E.  W. 
Fl?hburn.   copy  ot   which   is   enclosed    here- 
with     Because  of  the  implications  conveyed 
In  his  letter  I  immediately  eot  in  touch  with 
my   C'  lleaeue.   Delegate  Joseph  R    Farring- 
ton, from  Hawaii,  requesting  him  to  give  to 
me  his  reacion  to  the  charges  made  by  Mr 
Fishburn.    Today  I  am  in  receipt  of  Delegate 
F.ARP.iNGT0N's   reply,   and   I    am   enclosing    a 
copy  herewith  for  your  study. 

I  would  be  pleased  If  you  would  write  to 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience  and  advise 
me  as  to  whether  or  not  Mr.  Fishburn  wrote 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  Denver 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  his  thought  la  the  prevailing  thinking,  in 
your  opinion,  of  the  members  of  our 
chamber. 

Sincerely  yours. 

VfkTtTK   N     ASPTNAIL. 

Member  of  Congress. 
P    S. — Copy  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  Fishburn 
also  Is  enclosed. 

Denveh  Chameeh  or  Commihc*. 

Denrer.  Colo..  August  6,  l95i. 
Hon    Wayns  N.  Aspiwaix, 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspinaix:  I  have  Just  rettirned  to 
my   desk  following  an  absence  of  3  weeks. 
and  find  your  letter  to  me  of  July  31  on  the 
subject  of  statehood  for  Hawaii. 

I  was  not  previously  aware  of  Mr.  Fish- 
burn's  letter  to  you,  and  am  vmable  to  reach 
him  today,  because  he  is  at  home  ill.  Rather 
than  delay  a  reply.  I  am  writing  Immediately. 
Any    expressions   by   Mr.    Flshbum   on   this 


subject  are  strictly  his  own.  and  such  shculd 
have  been  made  clear  in  his  letter  to  ycu 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  f  :r- 
mal  actton  of  Its  very  stiable  board  of  direc- 
tors, favors  statehovXl  for  both  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  I  am  enclosing  marked  copies  of  our 
membership  magazine,  in  which  announce- 
ment Is  made  of  the  chamber's  position 

It  shotild  be  explained  that  the  beard  cf 
directors  of  the  chamber  consists  of  27  mem- 
bers elected  from  the  chamber's  general 
membership,  and.  in  addition,  some  25  direc- 
tors, known  as  honorary  directors,  named  by 
and  from  the  governing  boards  of  th.it  num- 
ber of  other  Denver  organizations,  including 
the  leading  service  clubs,  trade  a&sociatlons. 
and  civic  bodies.  These  latter  directors  par- 
ticipate In  all  discussions  and  actual  voting 
on  matters  considered  by  the  board. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
clarifying  our  position  on  a  matter  cf  such 
extraordinary  Importance. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  yours. 
1  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gkobcx  Coixisson. 

Secretary -Manager. 


Haw  AH  Statehood  Commission. 
Washmgtcn,  D.  C.  August  6.  1951. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  FAaaiNcroN. 

Delegate  to  Congress.  Old  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Joe;  I  have  just  received  your  letter 
of  July  30.  together  with  copies  of  1 1 1  a 
letter  from  E.  W,  Fishburn.  director,  public 
relations  department.  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  addressed  to  Congressman  Aa- 
piNALL,  and  (2)  your  own  forceful  reply  to 
Mr.  Fishburn's  undocumented  charges  m  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Aspin.'-ix. 

I  can  sympathize  with  your  indignation 
at  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Fishburn — 
indignation  I  sliare.  His  position  focuses 
attention  upon  what  you  and  I  knew  to 
be  the  basic  reason  for  the  failure  of  Hawaii 
to  nave  been  granted  equ  ..ity  with  the  States 
of  the  Union — un-American  racial  preju- 
dice. It  emphasizes  anew  the  fact  that  ail 
ether  ai-guments.  such  as  aoncontiguuy  and 
communism,  are  specious  rationalizations. 
Yesterday  the  one  millionth  American  to 
give  his  life  for  his  country  in  the  wars 
fought  by  the  United  States  died  on  the 
battlefields  of  Korea.  HLs  name  has  not  as 
yet  been  released,  but  the  probabilities  are 
three  to  one  that  It  will  not  be  Smith,  or 
Erown.  In  all  likelihood,  it  wUi  be  Has^hl- 
moto.  Safcai.  or  Toshlgawa.  It  could  well 
be  Tsukiyama;  for  the  son  of  Senator  Tst-k- 
iyama.  and  who  Is  so  unjustly  maligned  by 
Mr  Fishburn.  Is  In  Korea  fighting  for  the 
American  way  of  life — if  indeed  he  has  net 
already  made  the  supreme  sacrifi'-e  that  you 
and  I  and  other  Americans  may  continue 
to  enjcy  the  ITreedoms  granted  by  the  great- 
est document  penned  by  the  hand  of  man — 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

.Apparently,  Joe.  there  are  still  thos^  among 
us  who  have  "eyes  that  see  not":  apparently, 
too.  there  are  persons  who  ha7e  sculs  so 
dead  that  they  never  to  themselves  have  said. 
"This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land."  How 
can  a  man,  after  even  6  weeks'  visitation, 
have  failed  so  completely  to  understand  Ha- 
waii's most  conspicuotis  charat  teristlc — Its 
deep-rooted  faith  In  the  Amertcan  ideal? 
Blind,  Indeed,  and  lacking  In  soul  must  be 
he  who  has  so  little  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  principles  which  made  us  a  Nation — 
who  believes  that  these  principles  have  not, 
and  cannot  be.  implemented  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  of  different  ethnic  strain 
from  his  own. 

As  you  know,  Joe,  I  too  am  ot  Immigrant 
parentage.  This  country  of  mine  made  it 
possible  for  my  Immigrant  father  to  assist 
creatively  in  the  Americanization  of  his  kind. 
This  country  of  mine  has  given  me  the  prtT- 
llege  of  training  some  80  percent  of  Hawaii's 
public-school  teachers— Americans  all.   Some 


30  percent  of  these  American  teacher*  are  of 
Japanese  ancestry  I  challenge  the  imputa- 
tion that  they  are  other  than  .American  I 
cha.:'>nge  the  imputation  that  I  have  lived 
my  life  in  vain  I  challenge  the  American- 
ism of  the  one  who  dares  to  Imply  tlist  the 
Nisei  of  Hawaii,  born  under  the  aecl?  of  the 
American  fiae  and  educated  in  America's 
mo^t  cherished  social  Institution— the  public 
sch->oi  —  have  "deep  in  their  hearts  •  •  • 
an  Inherent  regard  for  the  mother  country  " 
I  know  whereof  I  speak;  I  believe  I  have  the 
right  to  speak,  I  question  the  rittht  of  a  6 
week.s'  tourist  to  his  undocumented  opinion. 
And  no  mtai,  Joe.  is  entitled  to  an  ;iplnlon 
until  he  has  examined  the  evidence  Nnth- 
ins  in  the  evidence  supports  a  single  allega- 
tirn  nirtde  by  Mr    Flshbum. 

:  ■  V.i-.ile  we  were  there  (  Hawaii) ,""  a."*serts 
Mr  Flshbum.  "we  were  apprised  of  the  widt - 
ppread  concern  among  f>eople  there  on  the 
fubjoct  of  ?tatehocd" 

Concerned"?  Yes.  But  not  concerned  over 
the  possibility  of  such  political  st.atus:  r<;n- 
cerned  rather  with  the  long-drawn-out  delay 
In  T>-e  :;;t.-in:ne!;t  of  this  ob].>ctlve 

2  "As  ycu  probfib!^  know."  ccntinues  Mr. 
Fishburn.  "the  Japinese  hold  the  preponder- 
ance of  voting  strength  throughout  all  the 
l<;lands."  This  categorical  statement  !»  not 
torr.e  ou'  statisticaly.  The  Isst  r.va'.Iable 
fii?ure>;  indicated  that  this  ethucloglcal  group 
In  1C41  represented  approximately  32  per- 
cent cf  the  electorate  The  same  statistics — 
and  they  are  of  conrressional  origin — show 
That  only  9  percent  o.'  elected  officials  were  of 
Japanese  ancestry 

There  is.  furthermore,  the  Inference  that 
voters  of  Japanese  ancestry  vot.e  en  bloc — 
and  for  those  of  their  own  ethnic  groiip 
What  is  the  evidence''  I  refer  here  to  the 
vote  for  delegates  to  our  State  constitutional 
convention  Surely  If  It  were  the  intention 
Of  the  gr.r.;p  to  dominate  politically  it  wr-uld 
be  reflected  in  that  vote.  Of  the  63  elected 
delegates.  19  were  of  Japanese  ancestry  On 
th3  other  hand.  38  were  of  Caucasian  or  pnrt- 
Hawalian  ancestry  To  delineate  even  more 
clearly  ;  I  was  personally  one  of  31  csndldates 
in  the  fourth  representative  district,  from 
which  6  were  elected.  Racially,  these  8.x 
represented  three  Caucasians,  two  part  Ha- 
waiians.  and  one  Chinese  Defeated  was  one 
of  the  best-loved  and  highly  respected  Nisei 
veterans  of  World  War  n — largely  on  the 
score  of  his  youth  and  inexperience. 

3  "They  (Japanese)  are  naturally  very 
anxious  to  see  statehood  for  the  Islandis) 
acccmpllshcd — the  contrary  is  tne  consensus 
of  everybody  elae  that  I  came  in  contact 
with."  says  Mr.  Fishfcurn. 

Of  course.  Americans  of  Japanese  snce«t:y 
are  anxious  for  statehood  It  would  Indeed 
be  an  admission  of  The  futility  of  the  Arr^erl- 
can  plan  of  government  and  Ineffectiveness 
of  its  social  Institutions  were  this  not  to  be 
true  What  Ame-ican  does  not  cherish  the 
prlvUegpR  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  his 
citizemsliip? 

I  can  only  wonder  how  a  mni  can  «pend  a 
day  In  Hawaii,  to  say  nothing  of  6  weeks, 
and  meet  none  but  persona  cf  Japanese 
ancestry  who  favor  statehood.  How  can  this 
be  reconciled  with  the  2  to  1  favorable  vote 
In  the  plebiscite  cf  1940 — before  the  days  of 
World  War  II?  How  reconrlled  with  a  3-to-l 
favorable  vote  In  ratification  cl  the  S*ate 
Constitution? 

I  wonder,  too.  at  a  man  trained  In  public 
relations  who  accepts  without  question  the 
misstatement  of  the  relatively  few  persons 
he  met  during  6  weeks  of  visitation  in 
Hawaii.  Who  failed  to  ascertain  whether 
there  Is  another  side  to  the  story  In  view  of 
his  apparent  Interest.  He  certainly  could 
not  hive  sought  Information  or  opinion  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu — oa 
one  might  assume  he  would. 

4.  Says  Mr.  Fishburn.  "The  Japanese  V 
united  to  bring  about  this  objective.  Are 
behind  Wilfred  Stukiyama  (Tsukiyama  i   Tom 
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OklDO  and  Tommle  Sakaklhar*  for  Sfn&tors. 
•  •  •  IX  autehood  (fo«  Uirough.  such 
men  would  undoubtedly  be  elected  by  the 
Japaneae  vote  " 

A«ain.  there  la  the  Implication  cf  bloc 
voting — a  practice  not  borne  out  by  any 
Bunrey  or  study  mado  by  any  agency  Insti- 
tution, or  individual  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  Territory  You  have  ably  answer^^d  this 
charge  In  your  own  rebuttal  I  voied  for 
Senator  Tsuklyama;  I  hops  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  ao  again  I  also  voted  for 
Senator  Heen  (Chinese-Hawaiian  ancestry) 
and  for  one  Joseph  Rider  Farrtngtoii  None 
of  the  three  I  have  referred  to  could  have 
been  elected  without  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  American*  of  non-Japanese  ancestry — or 
without  those  of  Japanese  ancestry,  f  jr  that 
matter 

5.  "It  (the  election  of  persona  of  Jt.panese 
ancestry  . ,  wouid  give  the  Japanese  |x»itive 
domination  politically  over  the  entiie  area. 
resulting  In  appDlntmenus  being  mad*  favor- 
able to  Japanese  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  all  other  Interests,  American  included." 
So  says  Mr.  Plshburn 

What,  1  ask.  are  the  Interests  tliat  are 
peculiarly  Japanese  and  detrimental  to  other 
Interests'*  Is  not  our  democracy  predicated 
on  the  theala  that  "what  Is  good,  ts  good  for 

But  there  la  something  far  more  Insidious 
In  thla  apparently  naive  statement  Tnere 
la  the  Implication  that  Americans  of  Japa- 
tMss  ancestry  are  Japanese,  not  Americans. 
Dose  Mr  Flahburn  not  know  that  Japanese 
aliens  residing  In  Hawaii  represent  less  than 
3S  psrccnt  of  that  ethnic  group,  tnat  less 
tb*n  1  percent  of  the  youth  enrolled  under 
compulsory  education  In  our  public  schools 
•re  foreign -born? 

6.  "Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  Japanese," 
i_yi  Mr  Flahburn.  'la  an  tnheren';  regard 
for  the  mother  coufltry." 

Hot  only  does  he  contradict  hlmselT  In  his 
*ery  next  statement — "there  are  many  loyal 
Jspsneae  among  the  younger  generaUon"— 
but  he  falls  to  credit  the  findings  of  an- 
thropological and  sociological  studies  which. 
without  excepUon  to  my  knowledge,  prove 
that  attitudes  and  habits  are  the  n^sults  of 
Boeiai  environment — not  of  biological  herl- 
tace. 

7.  Continues  Mr.  Flahburn.  "thLs  Is  not 
true  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  Japanese, 
many  of  whom  forsook  their  statui.  on  the 
Islands  to  aerve  In  the  Japanese  Army  To 
my  personal  knowledge"  he  adds,  "many  are 
back  Ic  business  again  on  the  Islands  and 
■till  hold  commissions  In  the  Japanese 
Army." 

Of  all  the  mlsstatemenU  In  Mr.  Fishburn's 
letter,  thlji  is  perhaps  the  most  offensive. 
Whom  are  we  to  believe — Mr.  Plstiburn  or 
the  FBI  and  the  Army  and  Naval  Intelli- 
gence Services?  Mr.  FUhbiu-n  sliould  be 
made  to  name  one — Jtist  one,  not  many — 
psncms  of  Japanese  ancestry,  back  in  busl- 
neas  In  Hawaii  while  still  holding  a  com- 
mission In  the  Japane«e  Army,  who  forsook 
his  status  Ic  Hawaii  to  serve  in  tliat  army 
during  the  recent  war. 

Mr.  Flahburn  has  made  one  alnsle  state- 
ment with  which  I  can  heartily  concur:  "No 
one  knows  the  possible  eveutualitiiis  of  the 
future  years."  And  In  this  one  aectence  he 
refutes  bta  entire  thesis,  for  elsewhere  In 
bis  letter  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  predict 
the  future — and  that  on  the  basis  of  a  6 
veeks'  vacation  In  Hawaii. 

I  am  grat^iul  for  the  well-establiahed  fact 
that  a  majority  of  Amcrlcnua  are  better 
postad  on  Hawaii  and  more  objective  in  their 
naaonlng  than  Mr.  Flahburn  appeus  to  be. 

please  fssl  free  to  use  this  lett^ir  In  any 
^nj  yoa  aac  fit  In  tha  enhancement  of  the 
AoMrtcan  waj  of  life  through  the  gi  anting  of 
■Utafaood  to  BawalL 
Slnoarely. 

Bsmjamu*  O-  W»r. 

Jfcwbef  Bavmti  Statehood  ComnUaion. 


Meat  Eaters  and  "Beefers' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  ind:\n  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday   Augu:it  17.  1951 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  Mr. 
Patrick  E.  Gorman,  secretary -treasurer 
of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cv;tter-  and 
Butcher  Workmen.  A.  F  of  L  .  ir.  the 
following  article.  reveaL>  in  a  p'.tc":cal 
and  unique  manner  some  of  the  facts 
and  problems  coiicernmg  the  high  cost  of 
living: 

The  United  Si.i'es  is  both  a  country  of  meat 
eaters  and  a  nation  of  "beefers."  Tlie  high 
price  of  steak  ?een-..s  to  be  our  chief  topic  of 
Ci-nver.sati^n  In  times  like  these,  anyone 
in  the  meat  business  \iho  doesn't  have  a 
tough  hide  feels  practically  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  society  A  meat  market  owner  In 
Chicigo  recently  became  tired  of  his  cus- 
ttimers  cmpl.unir.e  that  he  was  a  "robber." 
He  decided  to  do  somethir.s  about  it  The 
hrst  customer  the  ril'Dwi.!^  morning  noticed 
that  the  meat  cutter  was  wearina  a  mask  and 
toted  a  pistol  at  his  side.  "What's  the  mask 
and  gun  for' "  aslced  the  customer  The 
owner  then  stepped  ua  and  said.  "Don't 
blame  It  on  the  meat  cutter  I  set  the  prices 
here,  but  everymie  c.ilis  me  a  robber,  so  I 
thought  I  would  make  my  meat  cutters  lo<;k 
like  gunmen  You  can't  blame  the  high 
price  of  meat  on  the  man  wh  <  works  for 
me.  and  yuu  can  t  hlame  me  ei'iifr  because 
my  margin  of  pr'^fit  is  verv  small  Honestly. 
I  am  hardly  able  to  m.ike   .i  decent  living." 

Who  then  is  to  blame  i^r  the  high  cost 
of  meat'  Certainly  not  the  worker — he  only 
works  for  a  liviiisj  Cumpe'ition  among  mar- 
ket owners  is  keen  and  with  many  people 
not  buymi;  meat,  some  operators  are  knock- 
Ini;  down  prices  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keep- 
ing up  volume  If  we  ask  the  meat  packers 
who  Is  resp<jnslble,  they  only  say,  "Certainly 
not  us,  why  don't  y-ai  take  a  I'.K-ik  at  what 
we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  livestDck!"  This 
brings  us  down  thrmi^'h  the  ccmiiUsslon  men. 
the  operators  of  railr'Sds  and  trucks,  and 
th?  livestock  rai~er  himpelf.  Far  be  it  from 
us  t'l  cast  a  susp. clous  ijlance  at  agriculture, 
except  to  say  that  until  recently  this  group 
alone  seemed  to  have  no  particular  "beef"  to 
make  about  the  whf.le  meat  situation. 

Our  present  per  cap.ta  consumption  of 
around  150  p«)U!;U.s  >'i  meat — all  meats — 
ranks  u.s  about  rifth  in  the  world.  Argen- 
tina, New  Zealand,  .Australia,  and  UJl;guay 
are  ahead  .if  u.^  However,  when  it  comes 
to  beefing  ■  and  griping  we  take  the  cake. 
We  are  the  -vMii.ers  iMih  no  challengers  even 
In  sight 

On  the  other  hcind  the  jilcture  Is  not 
really  as  dark  and  di.srn.il  .is  it  may  seem  to 
be.  There  ha-.e  been  ch.uik;'/.,  ;■.,.';-•  iiiv.il 
changes — dumu  liie  pa.>t  70  Vfar--  i;.  the 
methodi  'A  prtxlu  ing  and  supplying  the 
Nations  meat  needs.  Thanks  t  >  the  wide- 
spread 'ose  of  scientific  methcxis  ctnd  careful 
handling;,  the  Ic.^s  .>i  meat  duunals  by  Injury 
and  disease  h.is  been  dr.Litically  reduced. 

Wages  and  wurkir,b{  conditions  of  pack- 
inghouse workers  ind  retail  meal  cutters 
have  been  materially  improvea  ihruiigh  ti.e 
years  and  wiil  cciitinue  u.  be  lmprove<l  ;::  t:,.- 
days  ahead  by  every  ie^itir.ia'.t  :i:e,r..>  i.  ..;- 
able  to  the  locals  and  'he  i:iti-r:..i:i.  ;..u 
union.  However  m  spite  <.*f  these  improve- 
ments It  U  generally  Rivwd  that  the  c^t 
of  the  labor  factor  In  the  production  of  me.it 
has  remained  relatively  stable  uver  a  1  i.g 
period  of  years. 

This  "eating  yoiu'  cake  and  haviilt;  f  t  ^^  '" 
so  to  speak,  is  due  ui  no  small   measure   to 


the  tremendous  volume  and  i  icreased  ef- 
nr;o;. cy  in  the  packing  Industry.  Including 
the  ;il:iv;.st  complete  utilization  >f  every  piart 
of  the  livt-stKi  meat  animal,  rt  sultm?  in  a 
constantly  e.xpandini?  list  of  byt  roducts.  In 
part.  It  Is  also  dt:e  to  the  Increa  ins  produc- 
tivity of  the  w  rkers  m  the  In  lustry.  The 
fin^iT  :  ,si;.«pic:(in  m,ust  thus  ci  a.-^e  to  point 
to  l.ibor  co*r  :i5  a  major  factor  In  the  high 
price  of  meat 

Nutritionists  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  probably  the  biggest  culpri'  in  the  meat 
price  muddle  or  puzzle  is  the  n  isumer  him- 
self Insi.stPMt  demands  fir  hicl  -rr.ced  cuts 
that  aren't  there  mu.*t  share  t'  "  biame  for 
rising  prices  m  n<  rmal  times  \dd  tc  these 
the  dem.i!id.s  of  'he  lncr«»'vsink  num'oer  of 
customer.;  reeuiarlv  entering  th  market  f(.ir 
hlsjh-priced  cu'.-,  and  the  prob  em  sta>;i^ers 
the   imagination. 

The  hiiu.sewife  and  other  s!  oppers  who 
frequently  fume  about  the  high  cost  of  meat 
would  do  well  to  remember  a  fe  y  additional 
meat  facts:  (li  That  the  high-j"  need,  quick- 
cooking  steaks  and  roasts  m:  ke  up  c.i.iv 
ab</ut  26  percent  of  the  side  o  a  beef:  '2< 
that  the  remainder  which  com  trises  aim  ist 
three-fourths  of  the  side  is  ma  le  up  of  tlie 
more  economical,  slower  cooki  ig,  but  Just 
as  nutritious  cuts  such  as  shani  s,  short  ribs, 
brisket  r  und  steak,  chuck,  flart,  stew  meat. 
a:.d  the  like  The  best  advic  on  how  tri 
cook  these  econ^imical  cuts  Is  si  'w  and  low — 
ccMjk  slowly  on  low  heat 

Here  in  the  h-ime  front  we  .lave  given  a 
miserable  demonstration  (jf  p:  triotism  and 
devotion  We  have  lost  all  sei.se  of  unity 
We  seem  to  have  no  direction  ;  nd  but  little 
leadership  We  have  stumbled  and  bungled 
our  way  from  ')ne  series  of  gri  >es  and  bick- 
ering to  another  Business  "a  usual"  con- 
tinues to  be  the  order  of  th:  day  Every 
^r^  up  advix-ates  sacrifice — but  for  the  other 
fell  x  We  constantly  viol.it  ■  regulations 
and  tie:y  controls. 

The  J  b  we  face  Is  one  for  the  whole  Nation 
to  tackle  In  this  struggle  r  5  proxies  are 
allowed.  Every  .single  membe  of  the  cr"  v 
must  stand  m  his  place  whert  .-er  he  Is  and 
shoulder  his  load,  whether  It  >e  simple  in- 
conveniences or  supreme  sacrif  ce,  high  meat 
prices  or  lowered  standard  of    .vlng 


Polish  Rebels  Declare  Reds  Prepare  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  F  .OOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  SNT.^TIVES 

Mo7iday.  August  20   1951 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Spt  iker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowuu  article  from 
the  Wa.shinyton  Post  of  Au  u.st  17,  1951 : 

Fi  :.i-,H    F^FBtiS    DECL.\RE    REa~    Przp.vre    Was 

rfTcxKHci.M  .^igust  16  -^Tw  )  voung  Polish 
sailors  s.Hid  t  iday  they  fied  o  Sweden  be- 
cause they  did  not  w.mt  "to  Ight  the  Weat 
on  Russia's  side  " 

"There  are  more  like  us  in  Poland."  they 
said.  "Our  feelings  are  shar«  d  by  most  en- 
listed men  ar.d  by  many  of!  cers.  We  will 
not  carry  arms  against  the  We  -t  " 

The  two  seamen,  Iguacy  Hdzcl.  21.  and 
Her.rtk  Sltorupka,  22,  acted  a.'  spokesmen  f  t 
.1  cl  ,?t'.;  crew  members  of  th  •  P-  U.^h  ir.lne- 
.-■Afeper  who  locked  up  their  Jfficers  2  weeks 
u<  •  .i::d  guided  the  ship  U  jxjlltlcal  a:sy- 
li.in  In  Sweden. 

Poland  asked  Sweden  for;  lally  ycoterdav 
to  return  the  mutineers  but  he  demand  riy- 
parently  will  have  little  eflec  ;, 

I  he  sailors  said  the  Pole-  are  preparing 
f'.-r  war  under  Russian  direct  on. 
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"RusEla  has  turned  the  whole  country  into 
a  gigantic  slave  camp  where  life  ts  unbear- 
able for  anybody  but  Communlste,"  they 
said. 

The  sailors  said  Moscow  has  Russians  In 
"every  key  position  " 

Their  minesweeper,  the  sailors  said,  had 
been  busy  preparing  to  lay  new  mine  fields 
in  the  Baltic. 

Their  hopes  of  escaping,  they  said,  were 
boosted  along  by  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of 
America  Everybody  listens,  they  said,  even 
at  the  ri5k  of  "5  years  In  Jail  If  you  pass 
on  what  ycu  have  heard." 


Budget  for  Foreigii  Aid  Prosram 


EXTENSION  OF  PuEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  last  Iriday 
reducing  the  mutual  security  bill  by 
S3 50. 000. 000  may  prove  penny  ■wise  and 
pound  foolish.  No  doubt,  many  Mem- 
bers were  and  perhaps  still  are  of  the 
opinion  that  cuts  were  anticipated  and 
that  the  requests  for  foreign  aid  were 
padded  to  allow  in  advance  for  appro- 
priation reductions. 

No  prudent  individual  would  inten- 
tionally risk  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world.  Since  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  present  and  im- 
meiiate  future  hold  great  responsibility 
and  threat  to  our  security  and  peace,  it 
follows  that  the  sooner  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  and  avert  the  danger,  not  only 
by  building  our  defen.se  but  by  aiding 
our  friends  toward  an  identical  end.  the 
better  and  greater  our  assurances  are 
for  peace  in  our  time  and  for  all  time. 

To  the  extent  we  put  oflf  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  free  world,  to  that  extent  we 
ar*  inviting  and  temping  the  Soviets  to 
initiate  aggression  and  perhaps  global 
war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I 
am  including  a  letter  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  D  Cabot.  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  Aflairs  Committee  of 
the  State  Department,  written  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  WashiiVgton  Post,  calling  at- 
tention to  misstatements  of  fact  by  the 
.Al.'^op  brothers"  column  of  Aueust  17.  I 
believe  Mr.  Cabot's  reply  is  a  sincere, 
frank  and  conscientious  attempt  to  cor- 
rect misunderstanding  regarding  the 
budeet  for  foreien-aid  procram. 

I  recommend  his  lenter  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  it  may  aid  in  cor- 
lecting  misapprehensions,  perhaps  even 
aid  in  correcting  our  errors  in  judgment 
on  the  much  needed  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  our  security  through 
cooperative  world  effort. 

BrW.ET     FOR     POREIC!*     AID     PRC>CRAM 

The  column  by  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Stew- 
art .iMsop  appearlne  in  the  August  17  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post  contains  a  misstate- 
ment of  fact  about  the  foreign  aid  program 

which    I    want    to    call    to    your    attention. 
Ar.cr  rep -I'ting  that  '■no  mere  than  routine 


cuts  of  from  $700,000,000  to  •1.000,000,000  are 
now  expected,"  the  writers  go  on  to  s«y  that 
these  cuts  "were,  of  course.  Jllowed  for  In 
advance  when  the  appropriation  request* 
were  compiled." 

I  found  this  statement  surprising  In  view 
of  the  consistent  and  Intelligent  support 
which  the  writers  have  glvti  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  the  entire  national  defense 
effort,  and  especially  In  view  or  the  fact  that 
the  remainder  of  their  colmrn  clearly  rec- 
ognizes the  dangers  which  would  result 
from  a  substantial  cut  In  fc reign  aid.  It 
would  appear  that  the  statement  was  based 
primarily  upon  the  popular  net  Ion  that  t:cv- 
ernmental  budget  requests  are  regularly 
"padded"  to  allow  for  ccngressicnal  reduc- 
ti'ijns.  a  reflection  upon  the  state  cf  public 
morals  which  I  find  it  eitremeiy  dlScult  to 
accept. 

In  any  event,  I  have  perso  nal  knowledge 
that  the  foreign  aid  request  nDW  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  w<^  not  j>added. 
It  represents  an  honest  estimate  of  the  min- 
imum requirements  for  our  own  national 
sectirity  Interests,  developed  )ointly  by  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  These  esti- 
mates were  carefully  screene<l,  and  in  fact 
sliced  to  the  bone,  before  presentation  to 
the  Congress. 

Obviously,  no  estimate  of  this  kind  can  pre- 
tend to  be  accurate  to  the  last  penny.  There 
is  always  some  margin  of  erixr.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  margin  of  error  will 
beyond  question  be  on  the  lov;  side.  Knowl- 
edge cf  how  the  estimates  were  developed 
will  make  this  fact  clear. 

The  bulk  of  the  funds  requested,  whether 
labeled  military  or  economic;,  are  designed 
to  build  military  strength  to  resist  Soviet 
aggression,  either  by  providing  free  nations 
directly  with  the  guns,  tan*:s.  etc.,  needed 
by  their  armed  forces  or  by  providing  raw 
materials,  machine  tools  and  the  like  In 
order  to  permit  them  to  exjiand  their  own 
military  eflorts.  Everyone  Itnows  that,  at 
present,  the  armed  strength  of  our  allies  is 
below  the  minimum  requirements  for  ef- 
fective defense.  Even  a8sum;.ng  a  maximum 
effort  on  their  part,  which  we  have  assumed 
in  developing  the  aid  estimates,  the  remain- 
ing gap  between  existing  strength  and  re- 
quired strengrth  Is  still  very  large. 

Our  cwn  national  security  demands  that 
this  gap  be  closed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Everv  year  of  delay  increases  the  danger  pe- 
riod iri  whi.-h  we  are  vulne-able  to  attack. 
Obviously,  this  task  Is  so  great  that  fully 
adequate  defenses  can  tie  luilt  only  over 
a  period  of  3  or  4  years.  However,  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that  the  utmost  speed  is 
vital  and  that  orders  placed  new  wi^l  pro- 
duce the  required  mllit.-u^  iquipment  none 
too  soon.  In  other  words,  we  must  do  as 
much  as^is-i>^le  as  quickly  is  possible. 

The  governmental  agencies  concerned  with 
this  program  estimated  that  about  tlO,0(X).- 
000.000  could  be  used  elTectively  during  the 
coming  fi.^cal  year  However,  a  new  lacU)r 
had  to  be  considered.  An  interagency  study 
revealed  that  the  American  industrial  plant 
currentlv  lacks  capacity  to  turn  out  tanks. 
guns,  and  so  Torth,  for  ourselves  and  our  al- 
lies fa-^t  enough  tc  use  effectively  the  larger 
sum  Therefore,  the  original  estimate  was 
slashed  approximately  $1  500.000,000  before  it 
was  presented  to  the  Congniss. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that.  If  pro- 
ductive facilities  had  been  adequate,  the  for- 
eign aid  request  for  this  year  would  have 
been  substantially  greater  than  it  Is.  In  or- 
der to  shorten  the  danger  i^eriod. 

There  Is  another  factor  which  shows  the 
foreign  aid  estimates  are.  If  anything,  too 
low  These  estimates  did  rot  allow  for  the 
rising  prices  ci  equipment  here  and  abroad. 


simply  because  such  price  Increases  c&nnot 
be  reliably  predicted  at  this  time  However. 
the  present  Inflationary  trend  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  foreign  aid  funds,  when  au- 
thorised, will  buy  considerably  leas  than  was 
originally  planned. 

In  view  of  the  shrink.-tge  that  has  already 
taken  place,  any  further  reduction  In  the 
aid  program  Is  both  perilous  and  pointless. 
A  cirt  in  this  year's  appropriation,  however 
great  or  small,  mean^  that  the  gap  next 
year  and  the  following  year  will  be  Just  that 
mtich  larger.  It  means  delay  and  every  day 
.f  delay  lengthens  the  period  within  which 
the  Soviet  Union  may  be  tempted  to  try  its 
luck  In  the  dangerous  adventure  of  global 
war. 

Thomas  D   Cabot. 


Balloons  Gnre  Clae  to  Way  Into  Redland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PEWNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Drew  Pearson,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  17.  1951: 

An  Exp^UJ«:^T — Balloons  Grvi  CLtn  to  Wat 

Into  RzDLArro 

(By  Drew  Peax5»GD] 

(Drew  Pearson  Is  on  another  lour  of 
Europe,  studying  conditions  there.  Herewith 
Is  another  of  his  dispatches  from  doae  to  tha 
Czech  border  ) 

Near  the  Czichoslovak  BoaoEa — The  cur- 
rent experiment  In  penetrating  the  iron  cur- 
tain by  balloons  may  be  a  great  sviccess  or  It 
msy  fall  It  Is  too  early  yet  to  say  But  the 
Important  thing  is  that  it's  an  attempt  by 
private  Individuals  under  the  free-enterprise 
system  To  try  out  certain  methods  of  psy- 
chological propaganda — or  call  It  psychologi- 
cal warfare  If  you  will — which  governmenta 
will  not  and  perhaps  cannot  tackle. 

Today  the  State  Department's  propaganda 
effort  is  seriously  h.<«mstrun«  by  congressional 
yienny  pinching,  while  the  American  military 
men  who  now  dominate  our  foreign  policy 
believe  that  the  only  way  to  stop  Russia  la 
to  have  more  and  bigger  guns.  They  have  lit- 
tle faith  in  psychological  warfare.  Accord- 
ingly, the  National  Security  Council  has 
ruled  out  any  strong  appeals  w  the  people  m 
the  Iron-curtain  countries  to  revolt,  sabotage. 
or  disrupt  their  Comlnform  governments. 

Yet  psychological  warfare  to  be  successful 
must  rffer  somethlne — a  change  for  free- 
dom, for  peace,  more  fcjod  or  an  end  of  op- 
pression. American  propaganda  frpquentiy 
fails  because  It  rffers  nothinf. 

The  citizen  of  Czecnoslov.ikta  is  not  in- 
terested in  hearing  foreign  radio  brcadca^ts 
tell  him  'he  Soviet  system  is  evil.  He  knows 
the  Sovitit  system  is  evil;  what  he  -^an'/ri  'o 
heaj  from  the  Voice  of  America  arp  wa;  =  by 
which  he  can  throw  off  the  ycke  cf  oppres- 
sion. Such  advice  under  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council's  present  policy  ciumot  be  giver, 
officially.  Meanwhile,  Soviet  psychologica:, 
wajfiu-e  offers  excitement.  Intrit^ue,  re-c!'; 
against  cclonlai  oppressors,  aud  nose  thumb- 
ing at  bourgeolse  masters. 

STAXJM'S   ACHILLES     HEEL 

These  arc  some  ni  the  reasons  why  prlvat'S 

Individuals  tackled  this  eKpvr.mem  of  tryin;j 


:'i"* 
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to  »«*•  ibm  Iron  curtain  >  l«c«  curtain. 
FenonaUy  I  am  convlncwl  from  my  Imi 
vlntrr's  rtudy  of  the  iron-curtAln  countriM 
and  from  other  information  that  If »  not  the 
.tomic  bomb  but  contact  wUh  free  peoples 
that  the  SoTlet  fears  moat  The  unrest  or 
BoTlet  peoptea  U  Stall n»  real  AchiUea'  heel. 
Hei  not  worried  oTer  American  air  power— 
-reat  aa  It  1»— or  even  orer  new  atomic 
weapona.  but  he  is  worried  orer  the  genera-l 
diallke  ot  the  satellite  and  Bu*»lan  pe<.)plea 
for  Uomxm%  unpopular  regime 

Therefore.  U  we  are  to  win  the  subjugated 
natlona  ow  to  our  side,  we  must  Inspire 
them,  encourage  them  and  above  all,  kM-p  in 
contact  with  them.  It  was  because  St-i.m 
mortally  feared  such  contact  that  he  er?cted 
the  iron  curtain  and  It  is  to  hit  thts  Achi.ies 
heel  that  a  group  of  private  Individuals  and 
organlMtiona.  haa  now  launched  mes*a>;« 
of  hope,  friendship,  and  encoura?emen:  b> 
balloon  Into  CwchosloTatia. 

The  people  who  had  the  courage  to  si>on- 
aor  this  project  are  the  American  Cru;;ade 
for  Freedom  organization,  the  Inter-Aneri- 
can  Federation  of  Pree  Trade  Unions  which 
has  been  fighting  communism  ihrougl-out 
Latin  America,  veterans  or  prisoners  of  war 
chiefly  from  Belgium.  France.  Holland,  and 
Italy  the  General  Federation  of  Women  s 
Ouba  with  5.500.000  members  In  32  coun- 
tJ.es  plus  another  5.500.000  In  the  Un  ted 
State*,  the  AFL  Trades  and  Labor  Con?-ess 
of  Canada,  the  CIO  Canadian  Congress  of 
LabcM-.  and  the  International  Federatior  of 
Free  Journalists,  comprising  about  1000 
newsmen  exiled  from  Soviet  countries. 

The  chief  dynamo  In  this  Intricate  opera- 
tion haa  been  Abbot;.  Washburn,  loaned  by 
General  UlUs  of  Minneapolis  to  the  Comnilt- 
tee  for  Free  Europe  which  has  done  such  an 
important  Job  of  beaming  broadcasts  into 
Caecboslovaltla  and  placed  the  freedom  sell 
In  Berlin  last  year  Harold  Stassen.  who 
heads  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  has  iklso 
helped  to  mastermind  the  operation  At 
the  Initial  balloon  launching  from  Munich. 
Germany.  w«-e  Bolealaw  Wlerzblanskl  of 
Poland.  George  Jonescu  of  the  Rumar.lan 
Federation  of  Free  Journalists.  Prau  L-Dtte 
Stoehr  of  Germany  and  Mrs  Robert  Taylor. 
both  ot  tl»e  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs 

It  la  considered  especially  signiflcani  In 
Europe  that  these  balloons  are  being  aimed  at 
Cawhoalovakla  after  the  imprisonmeni  of 
William  Oatls  and  that  among  their  sponsors 
are  the  Federation  of  Free  Journalists. 
Hitherto  the  United  States  official  poUcy  has 
leaned  toward  paying  virtual  ransom  money 
when  Its  clti»ns  have  been  seized  by  the 
Comlnform.  Thus.  Important  concessions 
WOT*  glT*n  to  Hungary  to  obtain  Robert 
Vogeler'a  rvleaae  from  Jail. 

BoweTer.  It  U  now  realized  that  the  more 
you  p«3r  out  in  concessions  to  the  Soviet  the 
more  Moscow  demands  In  ransom  money  and 
the  more  It  is  Inclined  to  maltreat  American 
dtlaena  and  to  increase  the  blackmail  de- 
mands. Amertca's  cracking  down  on  Czech 
trade  la  an  indication  of  this  new  stiffening 
of  policy  by  the  United  States  and  the  cur- 
rent balloon  operation  supplements  it.  This 
may  help  to  show  the  Comlnform  that.  In- 
stead of  taking  the  abuse  of  our  cltlaens  iymg 
down,  we  Intend  to  retaliate. 

grroar  or  nuDrosHD" 
Around  Burope;  Germans  crowd  around 
the  balloon  truck  convoy  when  It  sets  up 
operaUons  at  night  like  kids  watching  circus 
wairons  unload  at  home.  One  trouble  U  to 
keep  the  crowds  from  smoking  when  near  the 
hT<m>ttn  tank*  Radio  Free  Europe,  oper- 
ated  MTtly  by  Ciech  refugees  m  Munlcti  and 
ftnancwl  by  the  Cniaade  tor  Freedom,  has 
poured  a  dally  barrage  of  messages  to  the 
ciech  people  flTlng  them  the  story  of  fnend- 
Mhip    fralb""*      It    suggests    plastic    filllow 


balloons  be  used  for  '.y^<^  c.ir.t.unprs  l^^i- 
leta  are  found  in.std*'  the  ;nr..jw  h.d;  •  ;.-  >  ••" 
they  settle  on  the.  ^roui.d  The  l.i.'^e  :'-.:j- 
ber  balli^Kins  burst  at  W  OX)  '.f-r'  altitude  and 

the  ie;\flets  '.■.-.-.(if  V.-^t..  ^T''  >.-i'-.e'Pd  c-:\du- 
ally  to  the  earth. 


1:  .\:.'  B'  '.  .'■  !s  -IS  pure  .is  he  sa  s.  and  a-s 
President  Truman  .Lssumes.  he  s  ...mid  not 
object  to  glv.n^  ^nis  kind  "f  tes  irnony  to 
prove  his  statements.  Certaii.ly  ^he  Hoey 
subcommittee  cannot  claim  '  )  h.i  f>  m.ide  ,i 
thorough  Investigation  ui.iess  i:  --eKs  such 
testimony. 


Nitional  Democratic  Chairman  William  M. 
Boyle.  Jr. 


Pending    Requeiti    for    Withdiawali    of 
Land   in   Alaska,   Etc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

1,  r 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

(IT  DEI-A*  \RE 

IN  THE  SEK.'^TE  OF  THr  '.M  :  ZD  ST.\TES 
Monday.  August  26    IJJl 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recurd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Three  Questions.  '  pubhshed  in 
the  August  13,  1951,  is.sue  of  the  St  Louis 
Post -Dispatch. 

There  bems:  no  objection,  the  ed:tc::.il 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Relokd. 
as  follows; 

ThP.ee     QfFSTIONS 

ir  the  Hoey  subconnnuttee  wants  to  get  at 
the  facts  or.  National  Democratic  Chairman 
William  M  Boyle,  Jr  ,  It  *'.:i  set  itself  three 
basic  questions  to  answer 

Question  No  1  Why  did  the  RFC,  after 
turning  down  the  .\mencar  Llthofold  Corp. 
loan  three  time-:,  reverse  itse'.r  and  grant 
the   loan' 

Mr  Boyle's  defense  acoeptcd  by  President 
Truman.  IS  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  loan.  Yet  it  Is  i  tac  that  the  loan  was 
granted  onlv  after  Mr  B.  vie  went  on  the 
company's  pavr^ll  It  :s  a  fact  'hat  E.  Merl 
Young,  an  associate  ■.  f  Mr  Boyle.  t<jld  the 
St  Louis  FFC  office  tha'  national  Demo- 
cratic headquarters  w.is  interested  In  the 
loan.  It  Is  a  fact  that  J.irnes  P  Fmnegan. 
another  associate  o:  Mr  Boyle  pleaded  the 
ccm.pany's  case  in  St    Louis. 

If  the  RFC  did  n.^t  chaiue  Its  rf.;r.d  be- 
cause of  influence  emariatu:?  rr-^m  Mr  Boyle, 
then  why  did  It  cha.-=:e  I's  nui-.d  ' 

Question  Ni>  2  Wh.3'  services  did  Mr. 
Boyle  perform  f-T  the  company  to  warrant 
a  monthly  fee  of  $500 '' 

Mr,  Bovles  defense.  :iccep'ed  by  President 
Truman,  IS  that  he  was  retained  as  general 
counsel  Yet  it  is  a  fact  tha:  the  president 
of  the  turn  has  said  he  pertormed  no  serv- 
ice It  is  a  fact  that  the  company's  books 
originally  listed  the  payments  to  him  as 
commissions  and  n-U  legal  fees  Commis- 
sions for  what  '  Why  was  the  No.  2  man 
in  national  Democratic  hfiidquarters  worth 
»500  a  month  to  the  compan.y  in  1949  and 
why  has  his  former  law  partner  continued 
to  be  worth  that  much  ever  since' 

Question  No  3  Exactly  what  ar^  'he  rp:a- 
tlons  between  .Mr  Boyle  and  his  lormer  ..o.*.' 
partner.   Max   Siskind^ 

Mr  Boyle  s  defense,  accepted  by  Preside-.. t 
Truman.  Is  that  he  gave  up  hi>  i.iw  pr.ic- 
tice  altogether  when  he  became  executive 
vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  »30.000  a  year  But  this  de- 
fense rests  entirely  on  Mr  Boyle's  unsup- 
ported word  If  the  Hi>ey  subcommittee  in- 
sists that  the  statement  be  proved,  it  wUl 
ask  Mr.  Boyle  to  d(.K'umen:  the  exact  nature 
of  the  agreement  which  he  claims  liqiiid.r.td 
his  law  practice.  And  it  will  asH  Mr  Bi  ■.  ;e 
and  Mr,  Slsklnd  to  show  their  ban's  uc  ■..:•> 
to  prove  that  the  part::ership  actually  ei.Ued 
when  Mr.  Boyle  said  r.  did. 


EXTr  N-ION  OF  REMAI  KS 


OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLEIl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF   THE   LNITEI     ST.\TES 

M'.dav.  AuQHSt  20    193 

Mr.  liT'ILKK  o:'  Nebraska,  N  r  Presi- 
dent, l'^.  ^.  riv  t.mf  I  have  been  nterest- 
ed  in  trying  to  brine  into  u:-e  i  ne  farm 
lands  and  mineral  resources  oi  Alaska. 
During  the  course  of  the  hea  \v..is  on 
Alaska  statehood  last  year,  we  discov- 
ered that  a  vast  area  of  the  mc  >t  valu- 
able resources  m  rhe  Territory  1  ad  been 
withdrawn  from  use  by  variou.:^  govern- 
ment agencies.  It  is  my  feelinj;  hat  the 
development  of  the  Territory  Y  as  been 
hampered  by  this  policy  of  r  'servimi 
the.se  resources  from  developr.  lent  by 
private  enterpri.se 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  informed  the  Senate  Co  nmittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs  that  he 
had  set  up  a  committee  to  su:  vey  the 
problem  and  to  attempt  to  rest(  re  some 
of  these  resources  to  the  public  domain 
so  that  the  potentiahties  couk  be  de- 
veloptri  On  June  9  of  this  yea:  I  wrote 
the  Secretary  reminding  him  o  my  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  revoking  some  of 
the  unnecessary  reservations  Alter 
some  exchange  of  correspondex  ce.  I  re- 
ceived A  li,--t  of  all  the  withdra  vals  and 
revocations  in  Alaska  over  the  )eriod  of 
the  last  year,  together  with  i  list  of 
pending  requests  for  withdrawa.s  and  of 
pendin'-;  su^u-e.^tions  for  revoct  r.ions.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  ms  'rt  these 
lists  HI  Che  Appendix  of  the  R  icord. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  first 
table,  which  shows  revocations  i  nd  with- 
drawals which  have  actually    3een  put 
into  effect  through  June  30  of    his  year, 
it   IS   interesting   to   note   that    existing 
reservations   being   revoked  w(  re  about 
2.094,000  acres  of   land  durin.    the   14- 
month   period.      Now    reserva  .ions    a^- 
^•.t'iicite  284,000  acres.    On  the  .urface  it 
would  appear  that  reservation,  revoked 
are  far  izreater  in  area   than  the  new- 
ones  e'Jtimated;   however,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  table  shows  that  the 
bu-iest  part  of  the  acreage  in  tl  e  column 
erratled    ".Acreage  revoked"  is  made  up 
of  the  two  native  reserves  at  the  bottom 
vi   this   list.     Revocation  of     hese   two 
reserves  represents  a  chan.ge  ir  policy  in 
handling   the  native  question   in  Alas- 
k.i  which  is  highly  commendat  e      Aside 
from   these   two   native  reser\  es   above 
the  total  area  revoked  amoun  s  to  only 
45  883. 
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Additional  requests  for    withdrawals 
t^at  were  pending  on    a    recent    date 


816,000  acres,  while  pending  siig?estions 
for  revocation  of  previou;;  withdrawals 
amounted  to  the  tremendous  area  of  11.-      amounted  to  only  1,388,000. 

Pending  requests  fOT  withdraicals  in  Alaska,   July    20,    1951    {areas    estimated    in    part) 


There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Tyt*  .jl  ri».sei  ve 


("ij-rifrai  loration 


I 


m,ail.' 

•!'•-'•> 

i'lf:<*«2  ' 

i-'."iCI  ' 
i'i:t"2 

(ii:4~3  ; 

'*'A>5  . 
53501 

sum 

,-.4'').V 

37  :m 

5T.i«4 
5kll5 
5b236 

5><3T0 
5)OM 

5:MU) 

h>M:>S 
H»75 

«il ',-■'•  I 
NUlT.t 

mMi 

^^'  t,  1 2 
MtiHl 
WIS -I 

«H<»2 

»>t(ln 

ft*^\  I 
''■  1  "^!1! 

ai>>'4 

1  i  MCiT^ 
UfiOKV.! 


Town  >!t<'. 

ln«lii>lruil  -If*-.-'  .  _  .. . 
.\;r  ",  i\  i(r:iti"n  *it.-5... 
R,iiir')0(l 


A\t  n,i\  watwn  site 

lo 

R.-..ari;h  (vnter 

R.iilr'»ui. 

It  fi  jit    

\'lnuDi.«Ir:itive  site... 
M.l!t.u-y 

Powf-r  reserve .. 


MilituTT — 

to    .  , - 

A'lni'.ni-tr'i)  ;';'■  -i:<^ .  -. 
rtmtvr  mauagement. 

T'i»n  site 

Milit.iry 

RtcTCiilion 

Militsry 

d'l 

do. 

do 

I  InV.'l    T'lf  _ 

M:lil.ary 

....do 

d.K-    

-  !-,>)<. 1  rv'serve 

M.iitiu-v  , 

do 

....  do  

■^<.h'>'il  rpserve.. 

do    

R  iilroiwl 

M  lil^iry 

M  liLirv  an<l  navi»l.... 


■^riiiiiil  reserve 

.      do - 

.      do 

.\ '  1  m  I  n  istntli  %  v.  site 

S''i'i>il  lestTve, 

do 

ilravfl  pils 

.-riiool  res»'rve 

R.i'n'ation 

Milit.in? - 

...  do 

...  do - 

do 

'^••liool  ri-sTVP      .  _ 

.\drnitustrifiv>»  <ite 

_   do.    .. 

A\T  DAvieation  siu* 


.^nchoriee 

.io 

■V'ikilat 

'•■«  ir  1       

B  r    h»    »m1 

.Vnchi'ficc 

PirchwoiKl 

{C»-nai.     

Anchorage — 

V^'ao'~J1V"JIIV.'.''..'- 

....do 

Whittle- - 

Bif  DelU:  North  way 

Eklutna 

Bararof  Island 

Kotzebue 

Gak-iia 

BetW 

Naknek 

Laki-  I>juise 

Spwird      

E.inl.'  

H:<!r;'><=  HHrhway.. 

ButUL)  r.ni.'r. 

T^H.ld  Fvld    ..   

Vinous - 

r^t'^  Princ*'  "I  W  lies  ... 

raj«  R<jtaaaio(... 

('«[»'  I.istHju'nc 

fcenai 

Ekliu.na 

Ei^-lson --- 

.-ikiUn,  N"akn.-k... 

Ti'k  funrtion- 

Tiinimnk   .      

St..  l-jvfT»-nce  l.^iaud 

.\n(-iu>r»«e - 

lV-i,hfi   

S..lomon   

V)ir>^sk->k - ■ 

.Knchoraae 

liuikaua ,.-.... 

Aifiuuin  and   ICcmIuUi  U- 
Uuids. 

lCal.slta« - 

ICiaua    .- --. 

Niiii.killon... 

Titnuikvs  SatioiiaJ  Forest. 

R^inHXiTl 

SaMJonu:*.. 

\  iirURl.-i 

SU'VHns  Vtllatre 

I>.)ni!  Liike.     

H.iniini!  Lakiv, 

L;*U1  Kv^ld 

I  vuTsburg 

Aiu-honiae 

Kodl:lk    

.^nchonice 

do.    

Yakutaf:  Port  Graham.. 


Type  <>l  rc'^rve 


Xcttata 


12c 


I") 


Mil'.lary 

-lo   

...       .10 

do 

Croi.'-t  ituard 

T.ivm  site 

N:ival 

Military  

.Kir  naviKiition  site 

.io_ 

Nliiiiury 

■  i,-, „, 

Aui  if  ifjnsliiion  

\'lrr'.i;M«'ra!.iVi»  -yte 

.\.r  n.j'.  ij;;inori  jite 

do 

.    ..do 

Oravpl  pit 

,\ir  navipition  'it* 

"irivi '  [1!!    ,  

I  irivel  pi'    cu'v.v  «it*. 


OiroritJ      PoTTdiT  rT!;iz;ii'!nc  site. 

(ii7:i.'',»      iiravci  pil.l 

01~riti    ..       -lo      _ 


772.  iTOO 

mi  !)*« 


\!rn;n;^tri;:rp  site. 

do 

do 
.Vtr  n.ivisr.4iion  siu> 

\:t  na'. uruKkn  Ml* . 

\I  iirit<-naii<v  di'p<n. 

.\ir  niiviBulMMi  >iti», 

.  do 
do 

.\  Imtni.'tnrivp  site 

-\;r  n:i\  iL'iilion  ^iU>.. 

Kdministrative  sitJi. 

T'lrejit  sit** 

Town  sit<'    - 

.Kdministmtivp  site. 
.        do  

Coast  Oijard 

Towii  Sill' 

.Xirixtrl    

do 

Vdministrstivf  »it*       

Po vvtT  >>U'  cljussiticjii  ion 

.\d.'iiini.slrii,tivv  siu» 

.\ir  niivie-.iiion  site.. 

.do       

MililiUT 

Wildlid-  raanncemenl  ru-ea 
\  tTBinisiralivf  sive 

Wildlife  manaepnwnt  ana 

Adinini..;fr:itiVf  site         .   .. 

|'(  wpr  sitJ'  (-kis^iflcation 

W  ildlifr  refutf*- 

Touil 


:-iian 


R:v. 


Fai'*';ink*  

l.."..:-!   F..  Id. 

For!  kichiirdvm 

Ki>;ink  

^f-rni>'  >■  Hx> 

.Mcti-iitn   

Hoi  ij-iJin  1 

For'  K:iy    . 

.\;»kii.-k 

Poin!  Barrow 

Fort  K  :(*h.irdson 

Koi/eMii' 

LjiM  Vivid 

rok  iuift 

RoniiT  Sj'it 

Biorka  Uiaod 

iihiin  Hlehway 

flomi-r  

N'.ikDrk  -  -  - 

Ol.P.ri  ILiil 
Ho-T-.T    Ri, 
Isictni  ly. 
V'-iid»*f  

Rich:ul.-i<.n  HishwHv    . 
T.  ^  S  .  R.  11  W..  Scwdj-d 
metidiaiL 

...  do 

K-'nai  

Fiir  banks 

Bethel. 

BirchM 

rontwoll 

Firewell 

Brtliel   

Bic  Fh-Iu 

t'r.;U:iklift 

.\!ii'lu»nM:e 

Soiii  .Vu-slern  .XUkska 
Kt'iiiU  .  -   ...   - 

HotlKT 

.\nchornrt' 
Biorka  I.'.Uuul 
N'-rnlchiK 
Willow 
(jiMist'  R  ly 
■W'UitUer 

ht-ci)  Crwk 
K.xiiok. 
Ruby.. 
Norihwav 
(■  illu'virai  Blulls 
Cold  B;iy 
N.ikn.-k 
Ku^kiikwm 
,\ni'hor 
Siwliiii  Rivfr 
Simi-oiiof  Island 


34<; 
4"    "t<»i 

i-l 

144 

1»1 

7^ 

V   l,=.i 

II 

9 

X 
MO 

aoo 
a 
m 


P) 


170 

as 
» 

4.5 

ia3 

4» 

49 


ll.»!.VS9B 


'  Town  lotil. 


"  -N'ot  detertnine-i.  '  N'd  aviilahl,' 

Withdratrals   and   revocations  in  Alaska.  May  1,  1950,  to  June  30.  195i  (areas  estimated  m  part) 


Order  No. 


PLO'HO- 

PLn«4^. 
PLO(i47. 
PI.(>  'i.i^. 
Pt.OfvM. 

PL()W7. 


PLC  658.- 

PLCl  t«)_ 
PLOtWvl.. 
PI.O  Wfi.. 

PLO'itW.. 
Pl.i>  'Viy.. 
PLO  Ii7i).. 

PLn.i7i.. 

PLO«77.. 
PLOriM.. 

PLO  888.. 


PLO  689. 


PLO  690. 

PLOd». 
PLOW8. 

PLOWr 

PLO  700. 


Type  of  reserve 


Oener;il  bcBtiun 


.4cT««e 
withdrawn 


revoked 


.May    .1,  ia% 


Mav 


9,  la.**) 

.Uay  ai.  1950 
June  X.  ly.'Ki 

2S.  ly.^vi 

1,5,  1950 


Jtily 


Adx.   34,1960 

.\ae.  M,  i^so 

Autr.    3S.  IM'iO 

....do 

..  .do... 

-•iept.    1,1950 

do . 

Sept.  11,  IMO 
Oct.    13.  1950 

Nov.    y,  1950 

do 


Mir  Forre 

.\.ir-navijration  site 

Alaska  Road  Commission. 

Natioiiiil  foreiils 

Cliisyifiration 

Niirional  (orests 

Mditary _ 

'.\ir-navipation  site 

Seaplane  ba.st' 

.\ir-n8Twrat;()n  site 

iTown.sit<'  and  military 

.National  <  'ni:ird 

Au\  of  iefdslation 

Native  reservation 

AJaiika  Railroad -. 

.4ir  Force 

do. 


do 


Vov.  aa  I960 

Not.  22.  ISMM 

Dec  12,19,% 
Jan.    I«.  1051 


Feb. 

Feb. 


2.  l9tM 
16,1951 


j/.iir -navigation  site. 

|\Town.siie 

||.Vlji.ska  Railroad 

i-JMilitary 

(Alaska  Railroad 

fAir  Force 

VMilitary. 

Air  Foro» 

-Vitfcmalforp.sts.. 

f.Aidcrf  legislation. 

I  National  defen.se- 

National  forests.. 


MuMleton  Island 

.  ..do  - - 

T    !2N..  R,  ■>.  W  .  SM.. 

Soutbt'Aiittiru  Alaiika 

Uunhar 

.'^outhpast.era  .\lii.ska 

Juneau      .    . 

T,  12  and  l.'i  .V,.  R.  4  W 
T.  i:iN.,  B.  4  W.,  S.\l.. 

.Anchorage 

...  do 

Kolzfbue. . .     

Sifkiiiak  Island. 

Dillinirham 

Whittiw... 

Susitna  Rivw 

AuehoraKe 

St.  I^wrence  Island 

Koskokwim  Bay  

T.  2  and  3  S,  R.  3  and  4 

Portaee 

Uo.._ 

T.  15  N. 
.do. 


SM. 


1.350 
"'"   10 


II 

1,377 
17 


1.3.W 

:!2, 4:(7 


E.. 


1 

300 

:(  !. 

8,  4«>  . 

12  I. 

1.  700  ! 

14,  2»5  L 

21.SfiO  !_ 

20  . 


97 
!.4((0 


10 


R.  2  W, 


1,440  '. 

I  I 


T.  15  N..  R.  I  W 

TIN.,  and  1 8.,  a.  IE. 
do. 


F.  M. 


Fairbanks 

.Southeastern  Alaska. 
Mount  McKinJe; — 

.    .  do       . . . . 

southeabtem  .AJaiika. 


!,4'» 


18 

1.440 
1.3W 


ntt.MO 


1,4 


■■l| 


4Br 

it 


31 


fy 


rl 
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Withdr^K^U  tnd  revoeutiom  in  Alaska.  Majf  1.  1950.  to  June  30.  1951  [a',-as  cstimarfd  in  part  (—Continued 


OnJ«»  No 


r>ii* 


Tyi*  rif  r<>««»rv(« 


0«Bcr&l  location 


Acroief 

wild  ir  1*^ 


PLO  ?!« '  Mar 

Hi.o  :u.. 
I'Luriv. 
PLorts  . 

PLO  nt 

Pi-o 

PLO 


.i  Apr     Ifi.  1»^1 

.,   Ai*-     2X  I  ■All 

M»y     1.  1*11 

I  May    4.  li'il 

I  Miv  IV  1*">1 
SU'y  .'4.  1*M 


PLO 

PLO  :-s>  .. 
PLO  ni... 
psr  ¥m  .. 
psr  trj   . 

»>»  44|-44a. 

KPA  ii».. 

FPA  !29r  . 
PP\  1292.. 
AN-!  !•»>.. 
AN'^.'SJ... 
AN-  i«2... 
AN-X  »7... 
A\!*2fi«i... 
!«0 

SO 


Total. 


>1o. 


JtXIW 

Jun«» 

July 

\or 

M»y 

June 

S.Ht 

Vfh 

Jun«> 

Auf. 

(Vt 

Ait 

Miv 

Mar 


li 


1'<.-.1 

l-*.i«» 

l'*V» 
1*HI 
IWSt) 
IWI 
1  V) 
!'.».V1 
H*6«) 
!»! 
1*11 
!lt6l 


...do 


fS'tliotiai  lofwt?  

(Milil.u> 

(■liV*sl"'l*:Uloa.-. 

.K\t  Vttrxr  . . .    . 

AU^ki  Ko^l  rommisHm.. 

)V*vai  Ri^«»^-v<' 

\MlllI:i-v     

WiUllr'.'  r>'fii(i«' 
.   KwliT'.!  ("uniiiiuniCBt.  mf  *' 
i  MiWArv 

!.      .lo    

A«lnur  i-itratirp  <ttp«  .  

.\ir  ViT'v  

Power  -.I.'  rUi$Sl&caUon 

Shor>' sjHK-r ... 

Pi>v>cr-^!tf  re»rv« 

.     .V. 

(I.J  

-nav>*.»ti"n  <!!<■ 

i\f  rttwrve 

ilo. - - 


.\;a.-t». 


Air- 


Nil  i 


soutlu-aitirn 

..do 

T  •>  s  .  R   .1.1  E  .  CRM 

Kaktouvik  Lslan<l_ 

AncboraKe 

8«w»rd 

.  ..do 

T.  IRN  .  R   3W..  ele..  gM 

Favorite  Ctutiuwt - 

T,  13  N  Vr.  3  VV..  SM]'!!II"""i;""Iiri 

N'»tk>n«l  foTMts 

T«Ulii»  River „ 

Ken*i  River 

T.  IT  N..  R.  1  W..  8M 

Various — 

Bwonof  Island 

T.  12  N..  R.  3  W..  SM 

Varuius ... 

Nikn.k  KJT«T 

LikkF  Kuhuntia 

Pop«if  I.'«land.. — 

T  4  f!  .  R  «.  W..  FM „ 

tCoyukuk  Riv«r .^.. . 

Barrnw 

Sbuncnak  and  K^buk 


2KI 
88.  MO 


"Ml 

1.  :<■*) 
xven 


3 

S 


ilfiO 
U>5 


3,  •4.1 
MM) 

""sM 
L185 


3t.aS4 

1 

2.3(l« 

248 

l.«fil 

■  aoo 


4J«,0n9 
1.  52«.  3?0 


>1.  «'  1 


'*a.v9S 


Finding  ruggestwns  for  revocations  in  AlcuKa    July   .'''     ;^5;      j-'a^  e-'.\mat' 


nam 


R^fc-r- 
fuce 


(MM) 
Ollittl 

01  rial 

22."^« 

si^« 

SM.W 
$73C0 
5732H 
97MMU 

eota 

IMT43 
1XM72 
t3ft2U 


Tyv*  of  r>*«rrv«> 


(irrVfr-i.   (0(-:l!  mil 


A.T.M/C 


M?w:i 
loaim 

1IM07H 
UMTT 
1279114 


tanan 

IflOMW 
1«M«H 

iTjTin 

17R1«1» 
I7«1«I9 
17KI«I« 
ITWSU 
I7Ha32 
179A532 
17HW32 
17WA33 
17WH33 
17<M»S3 
17V6U2 
inRNi 
183iaB2 


FVmd  cmtrol 

Railnmrd   

Wikllilerrfusi'  .  .. 
Air-n«viftBtion  sitt- . . 

Highways 

R«ilrci»i 

M  ilitary . 

N'aiktoal  fomts  — 

...  do. 

Air-navigatiun  «iir.. 
NMkioal  fomts  — 
Srtjool  rwerT.«..  . 
Military  and  oaval 


School  nswTvr  .      .. 
Administrative  site. . 

Military 

SctioQi  reserve 

Administrative  ntes. 

Military 

dt. 

Administrative  siu.. 

..do 

Sdioal  nMerre 

Naval 


Fairt"mik< 

("hi«'k<iii»>u 

Kcnai   

»Jli!»!lll     

Vnriotis  

Wh'.Uifr    

K'>ti>'hu»'        ...    

.>KUth»'!i?t>'rn  .Alaska . 

...ilo 

EaitW         

?<>(Uh«'!tst.Tn  .Vla>lii».    .   . 

\  «rii'(i.*       

uid   Ki>li.ik   Ij 


do. 


Miln«7 

.        do 

Naval.  

MOitarj 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

...  do  

Towmite ■ .        ■  - 

MUitonr  «nd  air  navtication  site. 


.\leulun 

laii'l." 

riiuiaska 

Vildei      

Nulalo    ■ 

Bayvn"* 

\',irii'Hj.-i 

Si-wird  

K'Kliak    

.V  iwhor-j^e 

F;urhaaks... 

Kklutn.1      

V  1  k  u  t  ii  I   B  4  y.    Port 

i}r»h.im. 

Y*kutat 

8ti)rh4         

Lrt«ld  tuid   

\fc-ut.<lu  Isliind    

Fori  Hich.ir<i-^n    

...  do     

do 

Kalsin     Bay 

Cajw  W  in*iow 

Frikine  Point  

("onstiintuie  Point 

Fijrl  Brurahacfa - 

Fort  Uariiard 

I  jinlaitH  Bay 

SiJfutf  t'tife   

TurtuM^ain  kira 

.McOralh 


1 


I 
1.  U<i 

s 


(■ 
(' 


31 

4«' 


a; 


Rpf^r- 


ISWJ.VI 
I><W2.'4 

i'.*n>v->i 

i*u«;in 

!  l.■^^.•;l' 

19K«inj 

:ui.'44 

DA  4rt 
DA  5T 

D  «i  VS 


Ty:>»>  ri(  reserve 


.MiliUiry 

do .. ...... 


...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
-do... 
Na*-»1.... 


Military 

...do 

. .  do.,„...- 

M  '  firr 

\  >     '  resfTvation. 


Mibtary.    

Classificalloo 

Military 

Sch<iol  reserve 

Power  site  naart., 

do 


\s. 


do 


34.  2M) 

fr-.T^ 

1  .T  ^'^.^.^ 

Ul,  .'40 

li>lVi 

JK 

l.'Tl-Ot 

3J1 

HI.VTS 

I'-iT 

li7!i»«y 

mi 

l\s|l4<j.i 

1', 

Iri-.'-.TS* 

i  '■<<• 

isii:i2> 

3.  4.HI 

1M1"3<1 

l,rt25 

\M-m 

;•<•-' 

IMTMM 

m: 

rji»i.kV 

I. 'iji 

i'-ir'*.y 

2.  in\ 

1 '••:*<<»: 

:^'! 

.'I  w*i 

Ht,'. 

tji'iii 

S,  lam 

1 

f'irt";t>   

te 


,    ation 

j   Air-n  1 

■  R»'mil'-<T  <:  i: mn..... ..... 

\:<  '<  u-oioglcai  Inrectt^tloal. 

;  A'liiiiiietratlve  site 

N  iSivf  iwwve 

AirimvixatiCMi  site 

U  iJllife  resene 


I  i.";i"-\|  li-x-lf'Tl 


Ko<liak  UUnd 

rii;i! .  n     I-i  illd 

H.)k:  I  i>:   :       

Kort  K  i\  

Cuni(>Nll  ('ri>-k 

Fort  Ri'tr.ir  !son 

.Vla.sk'>  I'^'iiiiKula 

C'hirikiif     Island.     Ciiuri 

bUnd. 

l^riiiy  Bay 

Kw  lituik 

Niishagak 

Kurt  Ku-h-ird.'son   

\\  hu>'  Mountain  

■•ti[-hiii:tr>f 

Kort  RiihHri.lson 

Birch  Wikv 

\i>nii"      

Kanakarmk 

I.ik.-  CLirk   

k.'tLii  Uiver    . . 

K  itihit      and     Cami 

frtH^k- 
^olII^n■.l.^l^•^rl  .\la.--ka 
.Vniak 
Soiithra-t.Tn  .Vla-ka. 


i{»N"ll 


t   iir>.,i..k< 


navigation  site 


Kii'it-iil-wajr 

Air  tiavifatioo  sites 


ll.l 


Nstiotial  forest. 


M.iti:iu-W,>   

K.nliak        

I  'ilhu»;riaui 

\i'ii  III  I 

\i:iilrtiik    

r,«ik  hilfl      . .    , 
Kiir>-\vrll     aiid     ^tlii:;).l[l 
I.ik.- 

I'ordovi   

Hniiii  B.iy  

Korri'^tcr  I>laiid       

Ilimrmia  l.akf  

.■•«iu!hf  i?liTU  .\l:vska 


A'-n"we 


1* 
2.«» 
».  1« 

1. «» 

SI) 

1.1114 

4*^,  -ttl) 

|i7 

7.  'kill 

k.. '«») 

l\  MX 

t.  J« 

3.i») 

AVI 

-'J3 


I. 


2tl 
¥) 


3fi 


4.  SW 

17,2m) 

(M 

247 

o 
1.' 
1 

l>vS 

4y.  iw 


1,  18*»,  434 


ladttermiaM*. 


>  Toirn  tola. 


•  Not  .k'tfrnJi!i''d. 


is  trv-ts. 


CmI  Still  Kkf 

^^■^■B     •^■^■^     ^^tm^^^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

cm  FSKKSTLVAMXA 

Of  TSB  BOOaB  or  RSPRBSKNTATTVBB 

MondmM.  August  20.  19il 

Mr.    FLOOD.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
to  extend   ray   ronarks   tn   the 
I  todude  the  following  article 
In   the   WiUcea-Barre 
the   Evening   News,   on 


August    14.    1951.    enutled    "Coal    Still 

King": 

Coal  Stii-i.  King 

It  U  reaMtirlng  to  hear  from  Cntl  Age 
that  approximately  halT  of  the  Nation  .s 
dwelling  units  with  central  heatir^s?  are  kepi 
warm  with  coal.  Centrally  heated  hume.s, 
lUlnf  coal.  toUl  9.430,000  while  5  127  000 
dwelling  units,  not  centrally  heated,  also  u.se 
thla  fuel.  Oaa  and  oil  running  neck  and 
n«ck  (or  aecond  place,  are  far  behind  coal. 
Tb*  emphaala  that  h&a  be«n  placed  on  the 
progrvaa  eoal'a  principal  competitors  have 
mad*  In  raoent  yeara  had  given  many  the 
Impreaalon  coal  was  out  of  the  picture  en- 
tirely. Thia  la  far  from  the  facts  In  the 
caae.  ■•  thaa*  figure*  ao  forcibly  demontitrate. 


•  .V  >i  available. 

Newtpaperi  Support  Opposition  to  Hand- 
out for  Grandriew,  Mo.,  Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  support  for 
my  defeated  amendment  to  eliminate 
from  the  $5,800,000,000  military  con- 
struction bill  a  $19,019,000  hand-out  to 
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the  virtual  cowpasture  airport  at  Grand- 
view.  Mo.,  seemed  to  come  from  almost 
everywhere  except  Congress. 

Letters  and  telegrams  urging  adoption 
of  the  amendment  reached  my  ofiSce  in 
considerable  volume  from  Iowa  and  else- 
where in  the  Nation,  including  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Indiana,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  heartiest  letters  of  support 
came  from  a  citizen  of  Grand  view.  Mo. 

Newspapers  of  the  country',  in  the  ru- 
ral as  well  as  the  metropolitan  areas, 
have  likewise  joined  in  opposition  to  this 
misuse  of  tax  money.  Here  are  some 
of  the  editorials  that  have  come  to  my 
attention; 

iF^om  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Dally  Cotirler] 
PoHK  Barret.  Dejtivse  Projects 

Representative  H  R.  Gross  will  probably 
be  defeated  in  hij  attempt  to  remove  a  porlc- 
barrel  Item  from  the  t5. 767.000.000  military 
construction  bill,  but  he  demonstrated  that 
th(;se  seeking  economy  in  gcvernmeni  should 
not  overlook  defense  expenditures. 

The  Waterloo  Cougressman  noted  that  In- 
cluded m  the  military  construction  bill  was 
a  im.OOO.COO  item  for  an  &ir  base  at  Grand- 
view.  Mo  .  where  President  Truman  land*  un 
trios  ti)  his  home  at  Independence.  Mo. 

He  pointed  cut  that  there  Is  an  exjjensive 
and  largely  unused  air  base  at  Ottumwa. 
Iowa,  which  could  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  that  proposed  for  the  Grandview 
base  The  Ottiunwa  base,  constructed  for 
the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  has  an  excel- 
lent landing  field  and  brick  administration 
and  operations  buildings. 

Chairman  Carl  Vinson,  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said  that  the  use 
of  the  Grandvlew  base  was  "classified."  mean- 
ing ■'secret."  Information;  but  he  Indicated 
It  would  be  headquarters  for  the  Central  Air 
Defense  Force  of  the  Continental  Air  Com- 
mand. Thus  the  requirements  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  le  likely  that  (acuities  at 
Ottumwa  or  the  (ormer  B-29  baae  at  Sloiu 
City  and  other  baaes  conatructed  during 
World  War  II  could  be  used. 

Military  planners  apparently  hare  no 
thought,  during  a  time  o(  military  expansion. 
of  adapting  existing  facilities.  Or,  if  the 
military  planners  have  any  such  thought, 
their  plans  are  soon  revised  by  Congressmen 
who  want  lush  construction  plums  (or  their 
home  communities.  The  scale  of  defense 
activity  today  is  less  than  it  was  during 
World  War  n.  yet  enormous  new  conatruc- 
tlon  projects  are  being  authorized. 

These  go  through  Congress,  moreover, 
with  oxily  nominal  examination.  Oaoss 
pointed  out  that,  when  his  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  Orandvlew  baae  was  detMtted. 
"less  than  75  Congreasmen  '  were  preaant  to 
vote  on  a  bUl  to  siMnd  nearly  $6,000,000,000. 
While  at  least  some  consideration  is  given 
to  the  possibilities  of  economy  on  nonde- 
fense  appropriatloi^,  military  proposals  go 
through  with  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the  rep- 
resentatives present  to  vote.  In  times  like 
the  present,  military  men  get  exactly  what 
they  want  and  anyone  who  criticizes  their 
demands  or  suggests  economies  is  accused 
of  hampering  the  defense  effort. 

A  C19. 000.000  air  base  for  the  PresWent's 
home  county  la  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is 
hidden  In  these  defence  appro{Hrlatlon  biUs 
If  anyone  takes  the  trouMe  to  examine 
them.  Congressmen  who  go  home  for  the 
week  end  and  allow  •6.000.000.000  defense 
bUls  to  pass  with  only  »  handftjl  of  Bepre- 
aentatlvea  praaent  are  not  fuUUIlng  their 
duty.  The  voters  abould  require  them  to  pay 
more  attention  to  business. 


[Prom   the   Cedar  Rapids    (Iowa)    Gazette] 
HooBAT  roa  Mx.  Gaosa 

With  a  Democratic  administration  in  the 
saddle  and  with  little  help  from  some  of  his 
pussy-footing  Republican  colleagues  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  Congreraman  Gross. 
of  Iowa,  would  get  far  In  his  attempt  to  re- 
move some  of  the  pork  from  the  $6,767,000,- 
000  military  construction  biU. 

But  he  gave  It  one  whale  of  a  try  and.  in  so 
doing,  brought  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to 
the  fact  that  more  careftil  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  Congress  would  result  in  considerable 
economy  in  defense  expenditures. 

What  specifically  aroused  the  ire  of  Mr. 
Gross  was  the  little  matter  of  a  $19,01^.003 
apprcpriation  to  construct  a  "super-a.rport  ' 
at — of  all  places— Grandvlew.  Mo.,  where  the 
President  lands  when  he  goes  home  to  Inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Gross  had  good  reason  for  his  position 
He  maintained  that  an  airport  at  Grandvi«w 
would  duplicate  a  122  000.000  airport  at  near- 
by fiedalla.  He  said,  ftu-ther.  that  the  former 
Army  air  base  at  Slous  City  and  the  former 
Navy  base  at  Ottumwa  would  be  Ideally  suited 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which  the 
Grandvlew  airport  Is  proposed.  These  ccud 
be  renovated  and  ready  for  use  in  a  few  weeks 
time  and  at  little  expense  in  comparison  with 
the  propo.'sed  expenditure  at  Orandvlew. 

We  have  a  hunch  that  what  is  true  In  Iowa 
is  pretty  generally  true  throughout  the 
United  States;  that  by  using  former  military 
installations  the  Government  could  save  bil- 
lions erf  dollars  for  the  taxpayers.  But  not 
until  other  Congressmen  rise  above  sectional 
Interests  wUl  the  poor  taxpayer  ever  have  his 
day  in  court.  Don  t  hold  your  breath  until 
that  happens. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind  )    Star] 

"MlSSOlTRI-ISM"    ON    THI    POTOHtAC 

A  Republican  Congressman.  Representa- 
tive H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  blocked  action 
Friday  on  the  $5,678,000,000  House  military 
construction  bUl  when  he  sought  to  knock 
out  an  item  providing  for  a  new  $19,000,000 
Air  Force  installation  in  President  Truman's 
home  t>ailiwlck  of  Jackson  Cotinty.  Mo.  As 
a  result  the  Hotise  delayed  ftirther  con- 
sideration of  the  meastire  until  today. 

We  don't  know  whether  Congressman 
Gross  is  right  tn  his  argtiment  that  the 
expenditure  of  mUUons  to  expand  a  tiny 
airport  at  Grandvlew,  Mo.,  wcniid  be  a  "glori- 
fied WPA  project."  Nor  do  we  know  that 
there  is  any  lack  of  merit  In  repeated  plans 
to  move  headquaiters  of  the  Continental  Air 
Command  from  Mitchel  Field.  Long  Island, 
to  Grandvlew. 

But  we  do  understand  the  suspicions 
which  must  grip  Mr.  Gsoss  and  many 
other  lawmakers  as  a  consequence  of  the 
excessive  "Mlssotiri-ism"  practiced  In  Wash- 
ington by  the  Trumanttes.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  plans  and  appointments  which  may  be 
wholly  good  in  thenxaelves  are  sometimes 
subjected  to  question  when  Mr.  Truman's 
home  State  la  Involved? 

Not  since  the  days  of  Warren  G.  Harding 
and  the  "Ohio  gimg"  has  a  President  In- 
dulged tn  narrow  regionalism  to  the  extent 
that  Ifr.  Truman  has.  It  has  been  Missouri. 
Missouri.  Mlisouri  ever  since  he  entered  the 
White  Hotise. 

The  President  has  surrotinded  himself  with 
a  band  of  Mtasotirl  cronies  who  exercise  vast 
powers  In  American  Government.  A  dis- 
proportionate aumber  of  his  key  appoint- 
ments has  gone  to  Missourians.  True,  a  few 
of  them  have  been  exeellent  ones.  (We're 
thinking  right  now  of  Stuart  Symington.) 
But  does  ttw  Show-Ms  State  have  a  corner 
on  admlnls&ativ*  abUlty? 

Mr.  Tmiman  has  not  been  one  to  dlsyiilae 
his  extreoae  partiality  for  all  things  Mls- 
aourlan.  Ixuleed.  Iflasourl  Is  a  great  Stste 
and  a  reasonalde  loyalty  to  one's  origin  la  a 


fins  thing.  But  Mr.  Truman  has  been  an 
extremist  in  the  matter.  He  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  taat  he  also  la  the  Presi- 
dent of  47  other  sovereign  State*. 

Maybe  Congressman  Oeoas  Is  ofT  base  on 
that  airport  issue  But  we  well  understand 
what  has  prompted  him  to  snlfl  suspiciously. 


(From   the   Mitchell   County    (Iowa«    Press] 

CoNcxzssHAN  CxoKs  Opposis  WASTirfL  Aa 

Spewdino 

Iowa's  third  district  Congreasmen.  H  R. 
Gross,  of  Waterloo,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  courageous  opposition  to  some  of  the 
watite  and  extravagance  involved  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  proposed  miiiU-billlon- 
doUar  expansion  program  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  Presa-News  Is  ready  and  willing  to  lead 
a  loud  cheer  for  Cross'  efTorts  to  pxiint  out 
examples  of  waste,  even  in  matters  of  na- 
tional security. 

Some  of  the  new  air-base  Installaticnk  pro- 
posed in  the  expansion  program  ore  virtual 
duplications  of  existing  facilities  which  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
since  World  War  II.  These  old  bases  could 
be  reactivated  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
building  new  bases. 

Gross  has  particularly  leveled  a  barrage 
of  ooposttion  to  construction  of  a  119  000  tx;0 
military  air  bf.ie  In  President  Truman  s  home 
county  near  Kansa.*;  City.  Mc  There  are 
two  abandoned  air  b<ises  in  Iowa  which  could 
b*;  utilized  :it  much  lower  cost,  the  Con- 
gressman points  out. 

Perhaps  the  largest  air  base  ever  con- 
structed in  Iowa  Is  at  Sioux  City.  The  Sioux 
City  base  is  one  of  the  finest  equipped  In 
the  entire  Northwest.  The  Army  spent  over 
$7,000,000  on  it  and  It  served  as  a  bomber 
Instruction  school  during  the  war.  The  field 
is  capable  of  har>dling  the  huge  B-19  bomb- 
ers with  three  runways  well  over  a  mile  in 
length. 

There  are  204  buildings  on  the  huge  Sioux 
City  field,  which  now  serves  as  a  municipal 
airport.  All  of  these  facilities  have  been 
abandoned  by  the  Army,  which  now  seeks  to 
build  a  similar  base  near  Truman's  home  at 
a  cost  of  $19,000,000. 

Surely,  from  a  standpoint  of  defense,  the 
Sioux  Ctty  location  would  be  just  as  valuable 
as  the  Misaoviri  location  (or  an  air  base.  The 
flying  time  between  the  two  can  be  meas- 
ured in  minutes. 

It  doesn't  take  a  mathematical  genius  to 
see  that  reactivation  of  the  Sioux  City  baae 
could  be  accomplished  at  a  (raction  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  new  base  at  Grandvlew. 
Mo.  Congrwsman  Gscos  Is  on  the  right  track 
when  he  takes  a  stand  against  such  waste 
and  extravagance.  It's  about  time  that  our 
Congress  quit  throwing  money  away  under 
the  excijse  that  it  is  for  defense. 


[Prom  the  Slotix  City  (Iowa)   Jotirnal) 

Al»    lOWAN  S    PSOTRBT 

Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  of  the  Third 
Iowa  District,  Is  to  be  commended  for  Ms 
attack  upon  a  proposed  Air  Pcn-ce  Installatlcm 
In  President  Truman's  home  county  In  MU- 
sotirl.  For  Mr.  Gsoss  has  put  his  fixiger  on 
one  of  the  many  ways  the  administration  Is 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  under  the 
guise  of  defense  spending. 

Here  is  the  situation  Congre«mi2jQ  Gsoss 
finds  objectionable:  The  administration 
seeks  $19,019,000  to  expand  the  Grandvlew. 
Mo.,  airport  In  Jackson  County,  near  the 
Tniman  family  home  at  Independence.  This 
project  wotild  permit  the  transfer  of  the 
Continental  Air  Command  from  Mitchel 
Field.  Long  Island,  to  Grandvlew. 

The  Iowa  Congressman  does  not  object  to 
transferring  tlxe  Continental  Air  Ccsiuaand 
to  central  United  States.  Tnst^^ad,  he  con- 
tends, and  wisely  so,  that  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion at  Grandvlew  needlessly  duplicates 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune! 
T«rM*!«  s  •  Ampork 

Tucked  awjiy  tn  an  »pproprl*tlon  bill  rail- 
ing for  W.750000,000  m  mUttary  constrtic- 
tion  Is  an  item  of  $19,000,000  to  expand  the 
airport  at  GTandrtew.  tn  Jackson  County  Mo. 
Grandvlew  was  the  home  of  Mr  Truman  s 
mother.  Jackson  County  Is  his  bailiwick 
and  the  small  field  at  the  town  Is  used  prin- 
cipally to  receive  the  Presidential  airplane 
on  flying  vlslu  to  the  old  stamping  ground. 

Orandvlew  has  not  the  slightest  strategic 
Importance,  but  the  continental  air  com- 
mand, which  has  the  Air  National  Guard 
under  Its  direction,  has  announced  plans  to 
remoTc  lu  headquarters  from  Mltchel  Kleld. 
Long  Island,  to  this  community  IX  Grand- 
Tlew  weren't  associated  with  Truman,  no- 
body would  ever  have  beard  of  the  place  or 
considered  it. 

It  a  hayseed  Consresaman  succeeded  In 
illi^liilJ  dews  •IS.000.000  far  the  old  home 
town,  be  wmild  feel  justified  In  taklnf  a  few 
bows  around  the  cracker  barrel.  But.  some- 
how, dulled  an  the  sensitivity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  be  to  spoils  politics,  they 
don't  quite  expect  this  sort  of  thing  from  a 
President  They  ought  to  know  their  man 
better.     Truman's  favorite  dish  Is  pork. 


[From  the  Oes  Moines  (Iowa)   Register) 
IfcrcK  rnaoB  atTT  No  ANswn  to  Ms    Gross 

It  strikes  us  that  Representative  Kildat, 
of  Texas,  as  a  spokesman  for  the  admlnistra- 
tloa,  was  a  little  too  indignant  about  the 
revelation  by  Iowa  Representative  H  R. 
Oboos  that  a  tl 9.000.000  air  base  is  proposed 
for  President  Truman's  home  county  in  Mis- 
souri. Was  the  publicity  which  Mr  Qsuss 
gave  this  mattw  a  trifle  embarrasalng? 

The  Iowa  Congreaaman  was  arguing  that 
protebl7  It  waa  unnecessarily  wasterut  to 
baUd  ft  apanklng  new  air  bM«  at  Orandvlew. 
Mo.,  when  not  far  away  the  wartime  Na%Tr 
baa*  at  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  was  lying  idle,  and 
■till  other  bases  nearby  at  Slotix  City  and  Se- 
dallA  were  available  for  reacUvatlon. 

Mr.  EruuT  aroae  on  bis  haunches  to  ex- 
prws  horror  that  Repraentatlve  Oaoss 
would  reveal  this  claaalfled  (or  s^ret)  in- 
tarnMtkm  about  the  Orandvlew  proposal. 
But  tiM  fact  la  that  Cbalrman  Vimbon.  of  the 
I  Armed  Services  Committee  had  already 
the  Orandvlew  base's  purpose  in 
taruaa.  and  Oonfreaaman  Oaoaa  had 
tak»d  whether  It  was.  then,  to  be  a 
flghtar  b»:e. 


Tr.<>  :  I- ion  of  air  baaw  u  no  eacret  to 
aiivb.  4iv        Bren    the    general    purpoees    to 

» :.;ori  -r.fv  .ve  put  is  no  secret.  Any  8-year- 
oid  ur.ister  these  days  knows  >et8  when 
h*  sees  'rem.  and  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween bijnibers  and  flgbtcn. 

I:i  u.y  rase  Conftifiiii>n  Oaoss  revealed 
r.  i-r.::  .:  .       and  Repreaentatl^-e  KnJJAT  s 

i:\^:.ci-.i::  appears  to  have  been  aimed 
r-.  jtly  at  dlacourai;lng  further  comment 
a.-xvjt  why  we  need  a  new  base  at  Grand- 
•::"w.  Mo  .  which  is  precisely  what  Mr  Geoss 
u.i-  T:vlng  to  find  out. 

T.--  answer,  we  note,  remains  uriclear. 
r"i.  though  the  House  approved  the  bill 
•■::'n'.:5tastlcai!y. 


iFroir.  t.Tf-  Creston  (Iowa)  News  -  Advertiser  | 

Gec<s  Calxs  the  SFtiroxas'  Hans 

Q  i.-f    I    ilttle   stir    Is   belne;   aroused   over 

•re  bi.i;dir.g  of  airport-s.    Congre«man  H   R. 

CrR.is.s    of    Iowa,    has   raised   a   pretty   sharp 

Wrrlrrs  why  spend  a 
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ir;     :■   near  Kansas 
rjjrt  at  Sioux  City 

•.<^  Idle 

f"  •   hereabouts  in 

I--.-     A  ho  now  lives 

ese  parts      He 

.,L=      Has  folks  llv- 


p<..:i:  ^^n  ■.: 

i  ;'   ■ .:"   rn    •.'ey   :    r    ■.   :.''■>. 
City  while  a  \erv   .;      n    ., 
and  .inot.^ier  a:  U'"  .;•::■* 

There  is  a:'.d:'i'  :.  <"■   .:.■ 
th?    r.'.HX'er   .si.:  f    Mr     (;  = 
at   W.it..T..->      .,>   .1    r:t'.'.  ^• 
w.i.s  t-iTVi  ar.d  '»*:i.-':»d  -i'  A:     . 
ii;K  in  Crest  :r. 

N,4turn;;v  fi  laynian  is  not  f.iralMar  with 
fli;  'he  wr.'.  -s  .ir.d  ^v  her^f ore's  of  airport  plan- 
ning Bur  we  think  Mr  Onosr,  ^u.^  ni  idf  -i 
very  excellent  point  m  ifcltui^  :■  r  .t  :■'■  '■  ■• 
of  the  situatKiii  I*  seems  >illv  i"  bviiU!  >  ■  -: 
expensive  new  port  at  Kansas  City  wh«»:;  :  ^' 
is  already  avinhtble  at  Sioux  City,  also  at 
Ottumwa  The  variance  m  distance  is  very 
little,   where  airplanes  a.-e   mvjlved. 

And  if  iioux  City  seems  to<D  tar  north,  then 
Ottumwa  IS  closer  So  there  you  are.  Idle 
ports  all  around  and  the  Army  and  Govern- 
ment wantmj<  t  )  build  an<ther^at  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  millions  f  dollars.  M  .-e 
power  to  Congressman   Oroas. 


I  From  the  North  wood  (Iowa)  .Anchor) 
Gross  on  tht  Bml 

Were  B;lad  to  see  our  Represent. itr,  >:'    h'    R 
Gro.ss.  •"right    in  the  ball  "  :n  questioning  the 
Air  Force  appropriation  bill 

Mr.  Gaoss  doesn't  see  why  a  bi«  air  ij.i.se 
should  be  built  down  in  we.stern  Misa.'un 
when  there  are  n  couple  of  unused  .similar 
ba-ses.  at  Ottumwa  and  Si'  ux  (".■■.  ,i:r»'.ic;.- 
built  and  available.  And  ni  si  :..r:,-  'ai.1 
a^ree  with  him 

The  defen-se  prngram  is  ostuii;  en  'Kh 
without  wasting  facilities  we  already  have 
Just  to  hand  out  a  lew  rn.Te  milo-n-  t... 
some  contractor  and  to  ^ne  siint 
town  a  n;'w  free  airoon. 


M: 


rl 


laTCstication  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation 


Ti;.!-'  :rin-  no  obiection,  the  pditorial 
was  oiacifii  to  Dt'  printpci  in  trie  He>,  ofd, 
as  follows. 

Thtt  MrsTNT  Be  Silencfd 
In  refusing  to  let  the  Republif-.i;-.  minority 
make  a  report  to  the  Senate,  thf'  D<':r.  cratic 
majority  of  the  RFC  investigating;  commit- 
tee A  giiiUy  of  a  high-handed  piece  of  bus- 
iness. It  is  a  performance  which  at  least 
smacks  of  totalitarlstic  practices  and  as 
such  has  no  place  In  a  country  where  free- 
dom of  espreaslon  Is  still  supposed  to  be  tnc 
rule. 

No  less  than  the  majority,  the  minority 
members  have  a  right  to  state  their  opinion 
of  the  testimony  which  both  sides  heard  dur- 
ing hearings  which  dragged  through  13 
months  It  Is  likewise  their  privilege  to  draw 
their  own  interpretations  of  »he  evidence 
which  was  presented  and  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  revealed  some  exceedingly 
shady  goings-on  in  the  Federal  lending 
agency 

Fortunately  the  Republicans  on  the  com- 
mittee cannot  be  silenced  Even  though 
the  ma  orlty  can  keep  their  report  from 
going  directly  to  the  Senate  they  can  still 
use  newspaper  and  radio  channels  to  make 
it  public  So  the  Senators  will  be  able  to 
read  It  anyway — at  least  the  parts  of  it 
which  the  administration  would  like  to  sup- 
press. 


EXTENSION  OP  RE\L\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

or  DDUWABC 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   CNTTED  .'^T.\TE.S 

Monday.  August  20   1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr  Pie.sident  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "They  Mustn't  Be  Si- 
lenced." published  In  the  August  16, 
1951.  edition  of  the  Journal-Every  Eve- 
ning, of  Wilmington.  Del. 


The  Intermountaia  iacHan  Scbod  at 
Brigham  City,  Utah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF    t;T\H 
IN    I  HE   .^ENMZ   OF  THE   INTTZD   STATES 

Mnnday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  WATKINS  Mr  President,  to- 
d.iy  the  Senate  approved  the  conference 
report  on  the  annual  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Interior  Department.  This  bill. 
H  R  3790.  contains  an  item  for  Indian 
education  which  includes  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  operate  to  full  capacity,  of 
2  150  .stud'^ni.-^.  the  Intermountain  In- 
dian School  at  Briyham  City.  Utah. 

I  otTered  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
t.iCMa.>e  the  item  for  Indian  education 
to  .such  an  amount  as  to  make  possible 
Vac  full  use  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indian 
schcol.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
and  the  confererce  report  retained  the 
amendment. 

Mr  President.  I  am  ^lad  to  note  that 
preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
sctiix)!  s  openinR  this  September  with 
•J  150  students  in  attendance. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Box  Elder  News  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  this  news 
story  under  date  of  August  15.  1951. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fri.i  QfcrtA  or  2.150  Nav.^jos  To  Areivi:  at 
iNTsRMorNTAiN  -Will  Comi  in  Groups  or 
fvOO  Sr\RTiNc  Tussday — Stafv  Jumps  to  400 

T   )    OPCSATI    SCH(X)L 

With  the  principle  of  off-reservatlon 
boarding  schools  on  which  the  Intermoun- 
tain Indian  S(  hool.  Brigham  City,  was 
fiiViuded  no*  a  proven  success,  the  institu- 
tion will   te.ich   Its  maximum  enrollment  of 
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2  150  Navajo  students  this  week.  Dr    George 
A  Boyce.  superintendent,  said  today. 

The  6-to- 18- year-old  youngsters  will  arrive 
In  gr  ,ups  of  500  every  other  day  beginning 
Tuesday,  August  14.  aboard  5C  charter  buies. 
A  few  others  will  report  in  from  vacation 
Jobs    ir'.m    the    Brigham    City    area. 

On  hand  t*;  greet  the  dark-eyed  yctmgsters 
will  be  the  teaching  staff  of  105  peoi.;le,  3.5 
teacher-interpreters,  and  a  host  of  dortiutory 
"parents."  In  full  cperatioc  the  sch«x>I  will 
have  a  complement  of  400  pe-  pie,  earning  a 
yearly  total  '.^f  approximately  fl.lOO.OOO. 

Though  school  opens  for  the  third  year  at 
Intermountain  this  week,  it  will  be  the  flr:;t 
time  the  full  quota  of  stude".:-;  will  be  study- 
ing there.  In  1950  there  were  500  and  last 
yesr  there  were  1  200 

Enthusiastic  c er  the  openii^g  of  school, 
Dr  B  yce  printed  to  the  reojrd  of  the  past 
2  ye:irs  as  nn  indication  ci  the  success  of 
t.^i?  unu^u-il  experiment  In  educa'lon  sc  far. 

"Objective  tests  taken  by  the  students  In- 
d:~::tp.^  great  strides  of  pri.:g'es.=  m  aradcmic 
work  during  the  past  2  year?  '  the  -superin- 
tpndf.it  salri.  "and  Just  as  important  their 
5.  vM.  adjustment  from  their  Indian  culture 
tn  curs  has  been  trcmendou?" 

Though  hundreds  of  mUes  from  their 
honu^s,   the  eager  youngsters  almost   invari- 


ably ask  to  return  to  Istermouiitaln  after 
summer  vacation  and  many  of  them  Ind.'cale 
they  would  like  to  stay  through  the  sumjmers 
as  well.  There  h:is  not  been  one  student 
run  awsy  from  the  school  since  its  inception. 

The  $1,200,000  construction  program  car- 
ried on  the  past  year  at  the  school  will  b« 
complete  by  September  1,  with  six  new  build- 
ings ready  o  accommodate  the  new  students 
and  larger  staff  The  new  buildings  inciUde 
an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  two  class  room 
buildings  and  two  apartment  buildings  for 
teachers. 

Instru.ction  at  the  school  is  divided  Into 
three  phases,  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
vocational.  For  the  older  students  who  will 
leave  Intermountain  with  less  than  high 
school  training,  emphasis  is  placed  on  de- 
veloping one  specific  marketable  skill  such 
as  electrician,  carp)ent<=r.  or  shL)emakpr, 

"Even  the  eldest  students  entering  will 
leave  with  cne  skill  with  which  they  caa 
nidke  a  living,"  commented  Dr    Boyce 

Youngsters  enrolling  la  the  school  at  the 
normal  beginning  age  of  6  years  will  be 
given  an  academic  education  that  wiU  quali- 
fy them  for  college  when  tliey  graduate. 

Because  of  the  language  and  cultural  bar- 
riers. Dr.  Boyce  estimated  that  the  students 


starting  in  the  fli-«t  grade  must  co.i.p.ete 
theu  sixtii  yeiir  belure  they  are  ready  to  at- 
tend  public   sch.X'l   !!i   that    Eradc 

"Special  tribute  shj-uUl  be  pa.d  '  . •  :he 
people  of  Bngh,-,r:i  City  who  h.i'.e  cet:;  ^u- 
penor  m  their  ui^derst-indlng  cf  the  Na-,  a;o 
children's  problems  arid  ir.  a£,sji:;:  i:  : .-.rrn 
to  adjust  to  a  rt--*  .i:.d  cii*tre:U  ^o«;.t-.y  Dr. 
Bcvce  added. 


Some  CottoD  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  irxAi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  BECKWORTH  Mr  Speaker  on 
July  10  I  placed  certain  data  m  the  Con- 
CRESsiON.\L  RrcoKD  iH  rcsai'd  tc  cotton 
in  a  number  of  Staie^.  1  mclude  ^ome 
additional  information. 


Cotron.   Aiimber  o/  allofnenti.  acres  allotted,  and  bales  prcduced.  by  cO'X.ntie.':    for    Georgia,    !9'i) 
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TVc  PnsyMt'i  laocMtkM  at  Ckarader 
AssaswM  uid  Scu^abMBcert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  UfSIANA 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

ICr.  CAPEHART.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Where  Theres  Plre  There s 
Plre,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  August  19.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoks.  as  follows: 

Witau  TRiaz  s  Fats  Theses  Fixe 

Ur.  Truman  muttered  a  quantity  of  phony 
tndlEXUitkin  to  denounce  what  he  cho«e  to 
XMrm  "ctaarscter  rusaaalns"  and  "scandal- 
mongen"  who  not  ao  oddly,  axe  concerned 
•bout  the  character  of  his  administration 
and  the  trf^p***'*  ancclated  vlth  it.  He  said 
thmj  Iiad  "rotten  motives"— namely,  to  divide 
and  confuse.  He  tald  they  sought  to  create 
•n  atmoapbere  of  Intimidation,  so  that  no 
oiM  would  have  the  courage  to  talk  bacK.  for 
faar  of  being  made  one  of  their  victims. 

It  takes  no  great  perspicacity  to  discover 
that  the  methods  and  techniques  he  attrib- 
tttas  to  others  are  the  very  ones  which  Mr. 
TTuman  employB.  He  bawls  like  a  fishwife 
tn  the  hope  that  he  can  scare  Into  silence 
thoaa  who  honestly  and  soberly  appraise  the 
character  of  himself  and  his  associates  He 
prttcnds  to  talk  about  name  callers,  but  calls 
namoa  bJmaelf  with  a  violence  and  vtndlc- 
tlTWMas  which  none  of  hU  critics  thinks 
necassary  to  Invoke. 

There  ia  a  saying  that  where  there's  smoke 
there's  fire.  The  corruption  and  Communist 
IncUnations  of  those  sheltered  by  Truman  are 
not  clouded  by  smoke.  They  are  as  plain  to 
■e*  aa  a  fire  burning  brightly.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that,  for  the  first  time  In  the  hutory 
of  the  Republic,  the  proposal  Is  made  to 
••tabUah  a  Commtsaton  on  Bthlca  in  Oovem- 
ment.  tn  the  hope  of  restoring  respect  for 
oonuDoa  honesty  and  loyalty  to  country — 
qualities  now  lost  in  tha  general  degradation. 

Tba  critics  of  the  Truman  adimnlst'atlon 
are  able  to  catalog  and  doctunent  the  offenses 
lor  which  thia  cynically  immoral  outfit 
■taada  oonvlctad.  They  do  not  have  to  emu- 
lata  Truman  and  tear  a  paaslon  to  a  tatters. 

Th«y  can  begin  with  Truman  himself,  the 
eraatvr*  a  ttie  Pendeivut  gang  of  Kansas 
City,  the  peddler  of  fraudulent  ol!  sKxMc  in  a 
aoanlstant  raftaary  at  BolUn.  Kajas..  the  man 


whc  f.rs:  wen:  to  the  Senate  ^n  'he  .strength 
of  116iXK3  votes  stolen  t<3r  him  by  the  Kan- 
sas City  niob.  the  man  who  lp!t  -he  White 
House  to  fly  to  oid  T^m  Pendergast  .<  funeral 
«-heri  his  b«iss  had  d.~ne  a  stretch  '.n  The  pir.i- 
tent:ary  as  N  >  55.295  In  his  apprenticeship 
under  Old  J jm  Truman  dicl  some  r;i!:!:v 
thlu:rs  with  r'jad  co:ur-\ct.s  and  >chfK.^l  h. ..ircl 
money  When  he  became  President  ;t  wit. 
nor  surprising  that  th'ise  ar^jund  i'.im  ex- 
pected a  toieran'  attitude  wher.  it  oaine  t-j 
doing  funny  things 

Thus  we  had  the  Incident  of  General 
Vaughan  and  the  21' t  nf  home  freezers,  one 
of  which  wound  up  in  the  Truman  home  in 
Independence.  M)  We  had  the  circle  of 
S-perrenters  that  .■^s.sembied  around  General 
Vauehan.  the  case  of  Johnny  M^raeon.  the 
one-time  Kansas  City  bcwtbiaclc  who  had 
entree  to  the  White  House,  and  who  w.-und 
up  In  the  penitentiary  We  had  the  hxini; 
activities  of  Truman's  eld  acquaintance,  Merl 
Young,  who  rc»e  from  the  post  of  mes^^enger. 
In  which  he  made  barely  more  than  ?1  i>X)  .i 
year,  until  he  was  a  big  shut  m  Truman's 
Washington  We  had  the  celebrated  inci- 
dent of  the  niink  coat,  that  draped  Mrs. 
Young's  shou.ders  when  she  reported  at  the 
White  House  to  do  her  typing 

We  had  the  RFC  loan  01'  more  'ban  half  a 
million  dollars  that  was  conferred  ou  a  St. 
Louis  firm  after  Wnliam  J,  Eoyle,  shor^lv  to 
become  Democratic  national  c!-airrna:i 
through  Truman  s  agency,  had  t;  n^'  :•  ;'-> 
payroll  at  a  fat  minthly  retainer  :  r  a  .:.;; 
nothing  It  was  also  undotihtedly  coinci- 
dental that  Truman  s  St.  Louis  collector  of 
Internal  revenue  was  on  the  hrm  s  pa>Toll 
while  still  supposedly  serving  the  public 

Again,  there  was  the  murder  of  two  Kansas 
City  mobsters,  Blnaggio  and  Gart;oT',i,  bosses 
of  the  river  wards,  who  were  bun-.fietl  ff  un- 
der a  more-than-ure-slaed  fxir'rait  o!  Tru- 
man. On  the  fl'-xjr  of  the  House  it  •*  s 
charged  that  they  stCK^d  In  the  •*  v,  oi  Tru- 
man 9  candidate  for  Senator 

There  was  al.*o  the  theft  of  fhe  Dein  rr  ^'ic 
nomination  for  Cjugressm.an  ;n  IJ46  whfn 
Truman  had  fiown  to  Kansius  City  '  iiL-iure 
the  defeat  of  Representative  Roger  Slaugh- 
ter A  grand  Jury  said  the  elect. on  wui 
stolen  and  Indicted  71  of  the  Trumaa-Pen- 
dergast  crooks  Before  they  cov:ld  be 
brotight  to  trial  the  rraudulent  ba;;  >•  r  -pr.'- 
sentlng  the  evidence  a=;ain.-.t  thrni  wtre 
stolen  one  night  when  the  courthouse  sate 
was  blown  Truman  was  sieepuiK  'ha-  nml.t 
a  few  blocks  auay  in  the  Muohleba  h.  H  ttl 
In  Kansaji  City 

There  was  the  noisome  parole  f  the  four 
Cap<jne  extortlonuits.  Ricca.  Cat^pa^tn^.  Oioe. 
and  D' Andrea,  after  a  Dallas  attorr.cy.  Mavirv 
Hughes,  crony  of  Truman's  attorney  k't't.eral, 
Tom  Clark,  who  now  sdorn.«»  the  .Supreme 
Court,  had  bundled  a  lot  of  mob  money,  ar*d 
after  Truman*  former  St  Loiiis  (a!n;nii;;:i 
manager,  Paul  DUlou,  had  caileU  at  the  White 


House  Clarlt  conveniently  dismissed  an- 
other pending  charge  that  would  have 
blocked  the  paroles. 

This  IS  only  a  sketchy  outline.  Truman 
al.-io  by  im.plication.  contends  that  there  are 
:;  1  Communists  or  Soviet  sympathizers  any- 
v.hfre  around  the  administration,  no  matter 
will'  Senator  MiCahthy.  Senator  McC.\RRan. 
ur  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
.^,'l•,  sties  may  produce  for  the  record.  Tlie 
r.t.se  of  the  traitor,  Alger  Hiss,  Is.  it  seems, 
still  the  "red  herring"  Truman  originally 
termed  it  although  Hi.ss,  strangely,  is  doing 
5  ycitrs  We  are  to  forget  William  Reming- 
ton, cleared  by  Truman's  'loyalty'  board,  but 
also  somehow  convicted  for  denyln;^  he  was 
a  Communist  We  can  forget  Harry  Dexter 
V.hite.  Owen  Lattimore,  Lauchlm  Curne.  Lee 
P:essman.  Judith  Coplon.  and  dozens  more. 
M0.SC0W   sympathizers      Slander,   Harry   tells 

The  record  of  treachery,  graft,  conniving. 
and  corruption  is  unending  It  is  sickening. 
I'  revolts  the  moral  sense  How  can  a  coun- 
try not  lost  to  all  honor  tolerate  this  man, 
his  associates,  and  their  works? 


McCarthy  Has  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr  WELKER.  Mr,  President .  I  send 
to  the  de.-^k  an  editorial  entitled  "Mc- 
Carthy Has  the  Answer.*'  vhich  ap- 
P€'ared  on  August  16.  1951.  in  Idaho's 
olde  t  and  larsest  newspaper,  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman.  I  ask  unan  mous  con- 
•sent  that  the  editorial  be  prir;ted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  tl  e  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tae  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

McCarthy  Has  the  An.sv.ex 

President  Truman  Tuesday  saul  •'irrespon- 
sible slandermongers — mcludlni:  some  In 
ConL'ress  itself — are  engaged  In  i  campaign 
of  character  assassination  that  has  curbed 
free  speech  and  is  threatening  a  1  our  other 
freedoms."  The  President,  one  )f  his  aides 
admitted,  w;\s  referring  to  S^ns  tor  Joseph 
R  McCarthy,  the  man  who  has  done  more 
than  any  individual  in  the  Natlc  n  to  expose 
Ciimmunlsts  in   Government. 

Mr  Truman  would  be  on  ftrm  1  round  were 
11  iijt  lor  two  Indisputable  clrcuiastances; 
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1  He  defended  Alger  Else,  who  was  proven 

a  Communist. 

2  Mr.  Truman  warns,  with  all  his  vigor, 
that  the  Commtinlsts  are  a  threat  to  a  free 
world  and  that  we  must  spend  to  arm  for 
the  power  to  defeat  them. 

Why.  then,  does  the  President  protest  the 
efforts  to  expose  Communists  in  WashingUjn? 

Perhaps  Senator  McCa«tht  (who  Is  to 
speak  in  Boise  August  29 1  has  the  answer  In 
an  article  In  the  current  issue  of  National 
Republic  magazine : 

Says  the  Senator: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  we 
need  fear  too  much  the  proepect  of  the  Com- 
m.unlsts  dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Wash- 
ington, They  would  kill  too  many  of  their 
friends" 

In  the  m.eantlme,  the  President  should 
stop  the  double  talk.  Assummg  he  Is  sin- 
cere tn  his  belief  that  we  must  oppose  com- 
munism all  over  the  world,  he  then  miist 
start  opposing  communism  here  at  home. 


Much    More    Than    Cribbiiif    in    Mess 
at  West  PoiBt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKEGOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVE3 

Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sf>eaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  granted.  I  include  as  part  of 
these  remarks  a  pertinent  editorial  from 
the  August  10.  1951.  Issue  of  the  Port- 
land Oregonlan  entitled  "Much  More 
Than  Cribbing  In  Mess  at  West  Point." 
The  editorial  follows: 

MtXH   MoKX  "Than   Ckibbing  m   Mess 
AT  West  Point 

The  disgraceful  affair  at  West  Point  grows 
worse  with  each  day's  disclosure.  It  was 
shocking  that  SW  cadets  should  be  involved 
in  violation  of  the  military  academy's  aca- 
demic code  of  honor.  But  the  Implications 
of  some  statements  made  In  their  defense 
are  even  more  to  be  abhorred.  Coach  Earl 
H  Blaik  has  conceded  that  West  Point  regu- 
l.irly  recruits  Its  football  players,  who,  with 
their  tutors,  apparently  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  cadet  cheaters.  The  father  of  one  ath- 
lete In  last  year's  "recruit  "  crop  told  news- 
men his  b«jy  also  had  been  proselyted  by  the 
United  States  naval  academy  at  Annapolis. 
Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  appointments  to 
both  of  the  Nation's  top  service  schools  have 
been  bartered  for  brawn. 

Such  revelation,  of  course  Involves  Con- 
gressmen as  well  as  Pentagon  brass  and  the 
administrations  of  the  military  and  naval 
academies  Bed  Blalk  told  ne-wsmen  24  boys 
attended  this  year's  recruiting  session  at 
West  Point.  He  called  It  a  "cram  course"  to 
a.sstst  In  preparation  for  stiff  West  Point 
exam.tnations.  But  one  of  the  participants 
interpreted  it  as  a  "6-weeks  expense-paid  va- 
cation "  Each  of  the  24.  Blaik  said,  already 
had  received  or  had  been  nssured  of  the  re- 
quired congressional  appointment.  That  tes- 
tific.'!  to  a  rank  breach  of  trust  by  a  good 
number  of  Congressmen  and  also  to  dere- 
liction on  the  part  of  West  Point  officials 
who  must  have  been  well  aware  of  the  whole 
system  It  is  little  In  mitigation  to  explain 
that  expenses  of  the  recruiting  were  met  by 
interested  civilian  alumni.  The  central  and 
damning  fact  is  that  the  men  were  recruited 
as  football  players,  not  as  potential  Army 
officers. 

If  25  of  the  Academy's  2,300  vacancies  were 
for  sale  to  foctball  stars,  how   many  more 


must  be  Involved  In  recruiting  for  West 
Point's  very  respectable  contenders  in  other 
Intercollegiate  sports? 

There  woiild  be  some  excuse  for  sxu;h  a 
system  If  It  could  be  shown  that  excellence 
at  football  is  tantamount  to  top  performance 
on  the  battlefield.  There  can  be  no  such 
assurance.  Qtilte  the  contrary,  cadets  whose 
main  Interest  has  been  football  may  have 
little  relish  for  the  soldier's  Job.  Glenn  Da- 
vis, probably  the  greatest  of  West  Point  grld- 
ders,  performed  his  pigskin  duties  during  the 
war  years  and  hence  escaped  the  shooting 
Army,  Immediately  upon  his  graduation  In 
1947.  he  sought  release  from  his  8-years" 
service  pledge  to  capitalize  on  his  football 
talents  with  a  professional  eleven.  He  first 
met  rebuff  but  kept  trying,  and  finally,  m 
19G0,  the  Army  accepted  his  resignation. 
Now  he  plays  for  the  Lew  Angeles  Rams  at  a 
figure  that  would  make  a  second  lieutenant's 
salary  look  pretty  sick.  Hindsight  argues 
that  the  Nation  would  have  been  better 
served  If  the  place  he  occupied  at  West  Point 
could  have  gone  to  an  applicant  with  more 
sincere  Intentions  if  less  speed. 

There  Is  a  revealing  sentence  in  Blaik's 
statement.  "In  order  for  high-school  boys 
such  as  E»uncan  (one  of  this  year's  recruits) 
to  have  a  fair  chance  of  passing  the  Acad- 
emy's stiff  entrance  examination."  he  ex- 
plained, "it  is  nece»ary  for  them  to  take 
at  least  a  short  cram  course  prior  to  the  date 
of  examination."  And  Harold  J.  Loehleln, 
one  cf  the  honor-code  violators  and  captain- 
elect  of  the  Army  football  team,  said  some- 
thing we  thought  was  clear  to  almost  every- 
body :  "Studies  and  exams  are  easier  for  some 
fellows  than  for  others."  Both  Blaik  and 
Loehleln  apparently  meant  to  convey  that 
the  football  recruits  were  not  In  the  highest 
Intelligence  categories.  We  think  most  Amer- 
ican soldiers  would  rather  have  their  ofBcers 
brainy  than  brawny.  And,  until  a  few  days 
ago.  that  Is  the  theory  we  had  felt  prevailed 
at  West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

The  expose  that  began  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  cheating  at  West  Point  involves 
much  more  than  the  reputations  of  the 
cribbing  cadets.  There  should  be  a  fxiU  and 
searching  investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  overemphasis  of  athletics  has  un- 
dermined the  selection  and  training  ol  Amer- 
ican military  leaders. 


HousewamuM; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Housewarming,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
for  August  14,  1951 ; 

HotrSEWARMINO 

At  6  o'clock,  President  Truman  will  dedi- 
cate the  American  Legion's  handsome  new 
7-story  limestone  building  at  Sixteenth  and 
K  Streets. 

It's  a  sign  of  the  times. 

For  years.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  the  old 
brigadier  himself,  effectively  bullied  and 
threatened  the  entire  An:ierlcan  Congress 
without  benefit  of  limestone  facades  enclos- 
ing trained  economists,  statisticians,  and 
mimeograph  machines. 

His  own  bemustacheoed  facade,  some- 
times stately,  sometimes  threatening,  but 
always  noble  and  soldierly,  was  sufficient  lor 


the  Legion's  Washington  sector  The  books 
and  files  stayed  at  headquarters  in  In- 
dluiapolls. 

But  It's  a  poor  lobby  Indeed  that  runs  that 
way  nowadays.  And  the  American  Legion  is 
not  a  poor  lobby.  There  sje  about  4,030.000 
American  men  and  women   signed  up 

Headquarters  are  still  Indianapolis,  but  It 
is  a  tribute  to  Brigadier  Taylors  extraor- 
dmary  elocutionary  and  forensic  p<3wers  that 
it  now  takes  a  seven-story,  air -conditioned 
buUdmg  to  fill  the  breach  he  blasted,  over 
the  years,  in  the  lobby  fmni 

We  havent  always  agreed  with  the  Le- 
gion's policies.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to 
us  Its  enormous  potential  influence  ha.<  got- 
ten bogged  down  In  power  politics  played  for 
the  sake  of  the  players,  rather  than  for  the 
s.ake  of  the  Legion  s  membership  or  for  the 
country's  broader  good  We  th.nk.  for  In- 
stance, that  It  has  meddled,  to  an  out- 
rageous degree  at  certain  times  in  the  past, 
in  the  management  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

But  this  is  a  good  day  to  recall,  as  the 
Legion's  announcement  of  today's  dt^llca- 
tlon  ceremony  does,  that  the  Legion  was  try- 
ing to  get  universsj  military  training  In  1919. 
Certainly,  on  that  Issue,  the  Legion  wa«  a 
lot  more  farslghted  than  the  politicians  from 
that  day  on.  Also,  the  Legion  fought  against 
cutting  the  country's  military  appropria- 
tions when  the  dictators  were  on  the  march 
In  the  early  "SO's.  It  warned,  and  cried 
for  preparedness.  It  fought  for  a  two-ocean 
Navy,  and  the  air  forces.  Yet  It  hss  been  a 
powerful  Influence  for  the  sectirity  of  the 
country  and  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
have  fought  for  their  coimtry. 

The  new  building  vdll  house  89  persons 
who  will  continue  to  try  to  make  the  Legion's 
poaition  felt  in  a  whole  gamut  of  legislation 
from  national  defense,  rehabilitation  of  vet- 
erans, Americanism,  anti-Communlsl  activi- 
ties, all  the  way  to  programs  lor  needy  chil- 
dren and  junior  baseball. 

As  long  as  the  Legion  faithfully  and  demo- 
cratically represents  the  patriotic  convic- 
tions of  4.000.000  Americans  who  have  proved 
their  devotion  by  serving  m  Its  uniform.  It 
cannot  fall  to  be  an  effective  force  for  good, 
not  only  here  In  Washington,  but  through- 
out the  land. 


RebaildiBS  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VtaCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
u^ianimous  consent  to  have  pnnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday. 
August  10,  1951.  concerning  the  problem 
of  Korean  relief.  Provision  for  this  vast- 
ly important  work  is  included  in  the 
mutual  security  bill.  The  actual  opera- 
tion will  be  conducted  by  the  U.  N  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency,  which  is  headed 
by  a  distinguished  American.  J  E)onald 
Kingsley,  who  had  a  notable  career  in 
the  United  States  Government  before 
taking  his  assignment  for  the  United 
Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REBUTLDntG  IN  KOKEA 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  Nations 
has  been  eager  to  Snd  a  formula  for  stopping 
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mrfar*  tn  Korva  U  lt»  Tralttatlon  of  the 
m«tnltud«  ot  Ut«  tMk  of  rebuilding  Tli« 
sooner  w  cmn  grt  on  wuh  this  tirmendnvis 
job  tbc  better  It  U  unlikely  that  unct<Fr 
present  or  probable  conditions  the  Unlt4>d 
NaUona  wlU  be  permitted  to  give  help  to 
those  tn  Northern  Korea.  The  United  Na- 
tions, however,  la  already  going  forward  wUh 
lu  plana  for  the  rehabtUtaUon  of  thoae  parts 
of  the  penioaula  to  which  it  can  have  access. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  help  to 
Koreans  from  the  north  will  be  srltrn  In  the 
•outh.  Aa  J.  Donald  Klngsley.  the  agent  gtn- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  Reconstruction 
Agency,  haa  Jt»t  reported  to  the  United  Na- 
Uona, approximately  half  of  the  pwe-war 
poptUatton  (rf  Northern  Korea  Is  now  in  ihe 
•outh.  Tbe  population  vas  estimated  at 
about  9.000.000.  Of  these  1.000,000  are  pie- 
Bumed  to  be  dead,  while  the  prisoners  and 
refugcea  account  for  something  between 
S.500.000  and  4.&00.000 

Thia  IncrcAae  in  a  homeless  poptilatlon  la 
naturally  a  much  larger  burden  than  the 
Republic  at  Korea  can  poaslbly  bear.  Outside 
aid  cm  a  large  scale  is  imperative.  The  Re- 
pvbUc.  moreoTer.  U  itself  in  desperate  straits 
beraute  at  war's  derastatlon.  In  Seoul,  for 
example.  Mr.  Klngiley  estimated  that  S5  per- 
cent or  tlM  Industrial  facUlUes  had  bi!«n 
destroyed.  The  Republic  has  lu  own  refu- 
gees ^nlt  bOBQClcaa  who  h&ve  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  the  battlefields. 

So  far  as  promises  go.  there  has  been  a 
generous  rcspoose  to  this  need  in  mitny 
member  sUtca  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
Is  dtaooncertlng.  however,  to  learn  that  (x>l- 
lecUoos  have  not  been  as  prompt  and  easy 
as  the  obtaining  of  pledges.  Thxis  far  some- 
thing like  ^ao .000 .000  has  been  subscribed 
for  the  rehaMlitatlon  work  In  Korea,  but 
tba  agency  haa  (mly  about  t7.000.000  on 
hand,  chiefly  the  contribution  of  Canada. 
The  Unltsd  States  House  of  Representatives. 
DssnwhUe.  has  voted  to  reduce  the  Anieri- 
can  eontrtbuUoc  from  •183.000.000  to  tea.- 
000.000.  This  hardly  seems  consistent  with 
a  lecognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  Korean 
pUght. 

The  latest  exchange  of  notes  on  the  matter 
of  oondltksxs  for  negotiations  offers  Is'xle 
to  encourage  a  belief  in  a  quick  settlement 
of  outstanding  issues.  There  is  certainly 
no  meeting  of  minds  and  no  atinos- 
ptaere  ot  mutual  trust.  It  is  obvious  Uiat 
the  CommunisU  are  tzvir.g  to  nwke 
propaganda  capital  out  of  each  United  Na- 
tions iXMltlon  or  action  This  is  doub.le&s 
the  propsr  explanation  of  the  truculent  tone 
of  the  COBimanlst  reply  to  General  Ridgway. 
Tben  seems  no  real  Communist  desire  to 
•nd  th«  negotiation  and  the  talks  will  go 
forward,  but  tn  the  meantime  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  subjected  to  a  campaign  of  dis- 
tortton  that  will  try  our  patience  to  the 
Utmost. 

This  abould  not  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of 
fme  of  the  really  central  problems  involved. 
That  proMem  U  the  fate  and  the  welfare 
of  tbc  Koreans.  We  have  taken  a  firm  posi- 
tion on  the  lasue  of  the  thirty -eighth  parallel 
precise ty  because  we  were  aware  of  the 
disaster  to  the  Koreans  of  anything  that 
could  be  construed  as  a  quasi-legal  recog- 
nition of  the  permanent  partition  of  their 
eoiuitry.  We  have  helped  to  defend  them 
agatnirt  enslaTcment  by  an  mvader  bez.it  on 
dsstroytsg  their  llbenles.  We  shall  con- 
tinue by  every  means  tn  our  power  U-)  try 
to  set  up  the  bulwarks  of  those  liberties. 
Tbl*  catve.  w*  believe,  has  the  suppcirt 
of  tbe  vast  aajorlty  ot  the  peoples  repre- 
sented tn  the  United  Nationa.  It  has.  we 
baUevt,  the  warm  support  of  the  vast  major- 
ity o<  tbe  people  ot  the  United  States.  But 
vltli  tbat  group  at  praiseworthy  objectives 
tiMT*  mtaC  go  tbe  realtxaUtm  that  the  needs 
og  the  Korean  people  are   Unmediate   and 


urgent  They  must  be  help«J  In  the  str 
against  hunger  and  c<iid  They  rr.u>'. 
shelter  and  occupation  We  are  f.scod 
the  necessity  of  hclpiag  to  save  tht-.r 
as  well  as  their  liberties. 

So.  while  we  follow  the  vicissitudes  nf 
tiation  with  grave  i»nd  cc ntluulr.i;  i-  ; 
we  cannot  be  unavrare  of  the  luini.ir:  « 
the  picture  Tlie  pl.^r.s  f 't  rebuiUliiig 
be  accelerated,  and  we  nia$!  d^  ■  xir 
to  put  them  ir.to  ncr.uv.  o:-.  .i  br  .ider 
without  further  dehiv. 
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First  Lt.  Herbert  Lee  Jordan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

OF  C.VLirOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   ST.\TES 

Monday.  Augxist  20.  1951 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr  President.  First  Lt. 
Herbert  Lee  Jordan,  United  State.s  .Army. 
was  killed  in  action  on  September  18. 
1950.  m  Korea.  His  broiiier.  Harvey  D. 
Jordan,  who  is  also  servms  in  the  .Army, 
shortly  thereafter  wrote  a  poem  m  his 
honor.  Because  this  poem  so  eloquently 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  thousands  of 
families  who  have  lost  loved  ones  m  the 
Korean  conflict.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

What  manner  Ls  the  dead — 

These  whose  still  face?  and  closed  eyes 

Shield  memories  and  spr.r.sr-.irr.e, 

And   childlike   cries. 
And   tomorrows   'hev   muid   not  know? 
How  off  have  I  eazed  and  said 
That  these  once  lived  m  a  b'V 
Felt  sc-rrow  and  joy   heard  mus-ic  from  within 

Swelling    ever  ou:ward 
In  gay  rhythmic  flew 

What  words  and  pnra.-ei  fiwell 

In  our  hearts  to  mea.'^ure  the  features 

Of  these,  these  so  eternai'.y  silent. 

Far  over  the  sens 
Ir.  the  haze  of  a  slow  fadiiic  d.iv? 
1  scmenow  fcniow  each  one  S'-   well, 
S(j  worn  now  and  weary. 
Each  one  I  know  wi'.h  my  loneliness. 

As  he  w-is  a  part  cf  me. 
Though  I  did  nut  kn.-^w  iin'!!  he  ebbed  away. 

What  but  silence  c  uld  mean 

What  my  w>.rds  ct.uld  r.evfr  mean — 

Ail  the  things  I  huve  :  ..  r  -"aid. 

But  oh  *;  much  would  wish  to  have  said. 
Yet  never  wliP 
Here  la  a  heart  stli:  ereen 
With  youth,  stlil  to  t.i-te  living 
And  fee'  the  rri'p  mi  rnin*;  .iir. 

StiU  to  .smell  the  frak'r;ti;ce  of  toniurr.-v  j 
Flowers  and  harvest  nay     itill. 

What  manner  la  the  dead-  - 

The  newly  fallex;  battie-dejd 

Who  knew  not  whv.  they  Hmong  the  living 

Were  called  up^jn  to  dir. 
And  leave  to  li.'e  a  simple  crtrs,*  in5*<-'.td' 
Oh  heart*.  stlU  hearts  of  this  St'ptember. 
That  fell    neaih  the  blanket  of  dUtuir.n  s 
nrst  falling  leaves,  forgive  me  when  I  >t.i!.d, 

Solemn  and  itU!.  wondering  and  wurU- 
lew. 
And  moved — to  remember. 


RFXORD 

England  Not  a  Nation  of  "Conqi  ect** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK  3 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1  IVES 

Munday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  MrGREGOR  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  :  m  en- 
CiC^mt:  an  article  from  the  Cleveland 
Ohic  Plain  Dealer,  by  Harry  S.  Ly- 
b.tr-.er  entitled  'England  Not  a  Nation 
of  Conque.>t.'  "  Mr  Lybarger  is  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine. 

.An  instructor  in  the  hish  scl  ool  at 
Coshocton,  Ohio.  Mr  Lybartier  is  i  noted 
stiidrni  and  teacher  of  world  histiry  and 
I  >ubmit  his  article  to  you  becau.'e  I  feel 
tl'.e  thuuuhts  set  forth  merit  our  serious 
Consideration: 

E.NGL.-sND    Not   a   Nation    or    •■Conwvest" 
!  By  Harry  S    Lybarger  ) 

O:;  Augi;-;T  10  there  appeared  In  tie  Plain 
DtMler  t>;e  last  in.<tallment  of  a  si  nes  en- 
titled 'Eisenhower— The  Man  and  His  Des- 
tinv.  ■  by  Roy  Rutherford  In  m.y  o[  inion.  It 
was  a  correct  appnusal  of  the  cha  acter  of 
our  great  soldier-organizer,  and  a  1  .ne  con- 
tribution to  our  national  appreciatl  'H  of  his 
abilities.  Mr  Rutherford  deals  wit  i  one  of 
the  major  troubles  the  general  mus;  face  In 
forming  an  effective,  cohesive  mllit  iry  force 
In  Western  Europe  out  of  the  Fret  ch.  Ger- 
mans, and  Italians  But.  tn  my  op  nlon.  he 
ruined  the  whole  effect  by  the  ias  part  of 
one  most  unfortunate  sentence.  tefernug 
to  the  British,   he   states: 

"They  make  gijod  allies,  taut  h;  ve  never 
been  able,  on  their  own,  to  do  any  i-onquer- 
Ing.  except  In  such  cases  as  the  horrible 
Opium  War  in  China,  the  conques'  of  seml- 
civUized  Indi:i.  and  after  a  lone  n  hile.  the 
defeat  of  a  har.d:ul  of  Boers  a  South 
Africa." 

DENIAL 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  debate  the  con- 
troversial questions  of  national  political 
morals  of  the  British  m  these  th  ee  minor 
conflicts  I  would  attack  the  sta' ement  as 
ridiculou-T^ly  false  and  therefore  o  attack 
the  false  propaganda  it  engender  by  such 
words  and  phru-scs  as  horrible,  oil  heir  own. 
conquering 

England  has  been  spoken  of  as  '  n  Europe 
but  not  of  It."  S.J  close  is  .-he  to  he  shores 
of  the  continent,  that  since  thi  political 
emergence  ot  Europe  out  of  the  leudal  an- 
archy of  the  Middle  Ages  into  lars  >  national 
state*  ruled  by  despotic  mt)narch  .  she  has 
had  to  keep  watch  and  ward  coiutantly  for 
her  own  saifty  Her  geographical  Linilation. 
the  character  of  her  })eople  and  jther  ele- 
ments, caused  her  love  oi  libert  ■  to  ijr'^w 
apace.  One  method  of  protecting  :•  has  been 
to  keep  intact  on  the  continent  th.'  'balance 
of  power  Her  diplomatic  tech  uque  was 
perfected  thr.iugh  four  centuries  f  turmtnl. 
Her  sagacious  statesmen  recognize  1  that  her 
sue  and  position  made  her  a  purel;  defensive 
power  lu  no  time,  since  the  gro'  th  of  the 
great  natloti.tl  desf)otisms.  has  she  vaged  any 
w:ty  for  conquest  m  Eurcpe 

However,  as  all  European  nati(  ns  Joined 
In  a  mad  scramble  for  colonies  England 
sei7>*d  the  opportunity  to  increase  trade  and 
keep  abrea.st  of  her  contemporarl'  •<  "Con- 
quests" Imiilies  offensive  war  England's 
conquests  were  limited  to  colonial  Aars. 

rOR    ntKXDOM 

But.    what    ts    of   supreme   Impt  rtance.   Is 

that  fl\e  times  England  has  playe<  not  only 
a  iii.'Jor  bui  a  nece-ssary  role  in  he  saving 
or   that  part  of  western  clvilizatic  i  devoted 
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to  freedom.  In  each  Instance  the  cna  of 
the  whole  action  became  to  save  her  own 

little  island  from  Invasion  and  conquest  by 
megalomaniac  despots.  Mr.  Rutherford's 
statement  Insidiously  implies  that  England 
has  been  a  military  failure  In  all  but  the 
three  minor  colonial  wars  he  mentions. 

In  all  five  cases  the  outcome  was  tn  large 
measure  determined  at  sea;  In  three  of  them, 
England  was  largely  "on  her  own."  For  her 
own  security,  it  is  true  she  formci  alliances 
and  coalitions  wherever  possible. 

But  mo6t  of  the  time  her  allies  became 
broken  reeds,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
stand  "on  her  own  "  When  she  caused  the 
destruction  of  Phillip's  invincible  armadz; 
when  she  checked  Louis  the  Fourteenth  at 
La  Hogue,  Napoleon  at  Trafalgar;  the  Kaiser 
at  Jutland;  and  the  "blitz"  of  Hitler,  her 
conquest  was  the  shattering  of  those  forces 
of  evil,  which  threatened  to  destroy  forever 
those  basic  concepts  of  freedom  contained 
m  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Re- 
spcusible  Parliaments,  habeas  corpus,  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  indeed  that  In 
any  one  of  the  five  cases  England  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  win  those  victories, 
all  of  which  were  her  tremendous  and  purely 
defensive  conquests.  The  word  "horrible" 
would  have  more  proper  significance  had  Mr. 
Rutherford  applied  the  word  to  conditions 
which  would  have  followed  a  Hitlerlan  vic- 
tory, rather  than  to  the  fiasco  of  that  cen- 
tury-old opium  war. 

TTmmNC  THE  TABLES 

What  a  storm  would  be  raised  were  some- 
one to  write:  "The  Americans  make  good 
allies,  but  have  never  been  able  on  their 
own  to  do  any  conquering,  except  In  such 
cases  as  the  horrible  Mexican  War,  th© 
conquest  of  semlclvlllzed  Indian  tribes,  and 
after  a  long  while  the  defeat  of  a  handful 
of  Filipinos." 

This,  like  Mr.  Rutherford's  fallacious  sen- 
tence would  b»  eminently  unfair,  because  it 
would  Ignore  the  fact  that  cur  help  from 
1917  to  1918  and  from  1941  to  1945  was  essen- 
tial to  victory.  No  one  would  like  to  think 
of  cur  facing  the  Kaiser  or  Hitler  or  Stalin 
"on  our  own."  We  are  not  ashamed  to  build 
alliances  Just  as  E:ngland  did  for  four  cen- 
turl(?s  and  for  the  same  reasons.  Neither  her 
efforts  nor  ours  should  be  Ignored  or  sneered 
at.  directly  or  by  Imprilcatlon. 

Lft  us  look  away  beyond  one  little  phrase, 
which  is  false,  and  which  packs  a  wallop  only 
because  Its  author  has  bound  together  In  a 
small  package  some  words  which  could  carry 
delight  and  comfort  to  Ignorant  enemies 
of  freedom,  be  they  here  or  elsewhere. 
Rather,  let  us  look  back,  over  the  last  four 
centuries,  and  view  with  respect  the  long  list 
of  English  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  the  finest  heritage  of  otir  race.  Let 
us  pause  at  June  of  that  long  dreary  year  of 
1940  wh«n  really  England  was  "on  her  own," 
and  repeat  Churchill's  Inspired,  Immortal 
phrase:  "It  was  England's  finest  hour,"  and 
then  let  us  look  forward  In  the  hope  that 
En  inland,  as  well  as  ourselves,  may  live  to 
enjoy  the  fruition  of  that  hope  for  freedom, 
which  we  both  have  chertshed. 


InternatioBal  Poiky  of  tbc  Uuted  SUtes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  Nrw  Mxxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTKD  STATB3 

Monday.  August  20. 1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing citiien  of  Cloris,  N.  Mex..  in  my 


State.  Mr.  Cash  Ramey.  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  pr^s,  has  asked  certain 
questions  pertaining  to  oiu:  international 
policy. 

Believing  in  the  right  of  petition  and 
expression,  without  in  any  way  passing 
on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Rameys  questions, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  read  the 
CONGRBMOKAL  RECORD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  question  pro- 
pounded by  Mr.  Ramey  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  Dots  a  IJEMocaACT  Cease  To  Be  a 
Demooiact?  When  Freedon:  Leaves  a 
Democract,  What  Becomes  oi  a  GovntN- 
MENT  Called  a  Democract? 

Dennis  Chavez, 

United   States   Senator, 

Care  of  Senate,  Washingtcn,  D.  C. 
Clinton   P.    Anderson, 

Care  of  Senate,  Washington.  D   C. 
A.  M.  F*e»nand£2, 

Care  of  House  of  Represen'atites, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
John  J.  Dempset, 

Care  of  Houfe  of  Representiitiies. 
Washington,  D.  C  ' 
When  a  house  and  lot.  owned  by  an  Indi- 
vidual. Is  taken  ever  by  the  Government,  and 
a  Government  oOclal  says  what  rent  he  will 
allow  the  owners  to  charge  for  h.s  property — 
then  whose  property  is  It?  Does  It  still  be- 
long to  the  person  who  paid  for  It,  and  pays 
taxes  on  it?  Or  does  the  property  become 
tl  at  of  the  Government? 

When  a  democracy  Joins  with  57  other  na- 
tions, and  supplies  the  cash  to  carry  on  a 
war.  Is  that  Government  still  t.  democracy? 
Or  has  it  become  a  nation  rulei  by  a  group 
o'  Senators  and  Congressmen  wjio  voted  that 
democracy  Into  c  'United  NatlDns — withoiit 
the  consent  cf  the  people  who  Dwn,  and  pay 
taxes  on  that  democracy. 

These  self -same  Senators  and  Congressmen 
say,  almost  daily,  to  the  owneis  of  this  de- 
mocracy (as  the  United  States  is  called): 
"You.  and  each  of  you,  must  jjay — and  pay 
not  millions,  but  billions  of  taxes — and  you 
mtist  furnish  men  by  the  thousands." 

Thousands  of  men,  for  what?  To  keep  a 
war  going  on  In  Europe  and  Asia. 

Would  it  bp  too  much  for  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  owners,  of  the  United  States  to  ask 
our  high -and -mighty  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  please  call  an  election,  and  let  the 
persons  who  pay  the  hiUs,  and  who  furnish 
the  men  and  women  to  carry  cin  this  war  In 
Eurcpe  and  Asia,  say  whethei'  or  not  they 
Wish  to  continue  this  war? 

It  win  be  remembered  tha;  in  1945  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  voted  our 
people  into  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
all  but  two  United  States  Senators  voted 
for  our  democracy  to  Join  th«'  U.  N.  After 
six  long  years  of  war,  strife,  and  turbulence, 
is  It  not  time  for  our  people^ — before  they 
are  taxed  out  of  their  very  existence — to  ask 
for  an  elecUon,  and  let  the  peofile  say  whether 
or  not  our  GoTeminent  shall  continue  this 
state  of  war  that  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  people  and  loss  cX  otir  people's 
taa  money? 

If  a  man  living  under  a  rml  democracy 
owned,  for  Instajice,  some  ftuxilture,  it  was 
his  merchandise;  he  coold  seil  to  whom  he 
wanted.  Btrt  now.  tinder  thli  same  democ- 
racy, the  Govn^unent  aays:  "This  merchan- 
dise shall  be  sold  for  not  len  than  15-percent- 
cash  down  payment." 

Since  when  did  any  man  living  In  and 
under  a  democracy  have  this  :freedom  taken 
from  Mm? 

When  does  a  democracy  cease  to  be  • 
democracy? 

The  bUUona  that  our  UnlttMl  States  now 
owes   will   be   a  burden   for  years   to   come. 


Yet.  day  after  day,  Gongreas — both  Repub- 
licans and  DemocTHts — eays  that  we  must 
have  ano'ner  seven  or  eight  billions 

Money  has  always  been  the  backbone, 
shield,  and  protector  of  the  United  States. 
and  a  man's  property  haa  always  been  hla 
to  do  wtth  aa  he  wished  But  now  you  hear : 
"Government  controls  this  and  Government 
controls  that." 

Working  people  pay  from  10  to  40  percent 
of  their  earnings  In  taxes,  and  much  of  this 
money  goes  to  further  the  United  Nationa 
war 

What  do  the  other  57  nations  In  the  war 
with  us  do  and  say?  Well,  some  of  thera 
sell  supplies  to  Communist  China,  our  oppo- 
nent, some  send  a  few  token  troops  to  aid 
us.  and  nearly  all  say :  "Send  us  money  a 
lot  of  it,  and  send  It  now  ' 
What  do  you  think,  folks? 
Would  a  Republican  P»reslient  and  a  Re- 
publican Congress  serve  us  better?  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  Shall  we  continue 
to  pour  billions  Into  foreign  nations,  until 
our  poor  tax-paying  people  have  their  United 
States  dollar  reduced  to  the  value  of  a  dime? 
Or  shall  we  pull  out  of  the  United  Nations — 
come  home  to  oar  own  United  States  and 
tend  to  our  own  business? 

Or  shall  we  continue  In  the  United  Nationa 
and  fight  every  other  country's  war — pour 
our  money  and  arms  over  ther?.  which,  in 
the  eveut  they  broke  relations  with  us,  would 
be  used  by  them  to  make  war  against  u»? 

This  line  of  reasoning  does  not  suit  a 
great  many  of  our  prominent  office- holders 
(both  Republicans  and  Democrats) .  I  know 
this,  becatise  I  have  talked  with  them  oa 
the  subject. 

Some  people  say:  "Well,  to  be  frank  abfjut 
the  matter.  It  is  either  the  United  States  or 
Russia  that  will  rule  the  world." 

Here  and  now.  let  me  state  my  opinion, 
for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor  Rtiesla  will  rule  the  whole 
world. 

If  the  United  States  were  out  of  the  Astatic 
war  today,  within  2  years  China  and  Russia 
would  be  fighting  each  other. 

Mind  you.  now,  readers,  I  do  not  say  that 
when  we  get  out  of  the  United  Nations  we 
should  give  up  one  single  foot  of  territory 
we  have  occupied.  We  should  keep  Japan 
and  all  of  the  Islands  that  we  now  have,  and 
protect  them  to  the  limit.  We  need  no  57 
nations  hanging  on  to  the  United  States, 
to  be  fe>'l.  armed,  and  fattened. 

We  are  well  able  to  tend  to  otir  own  busi- 
ness. 

Our  people  should  certainly  have  the  full 
right  to  vote,  and  say  by  their  own  voices 
and  TOtes.  whether  or  not  we  abould  remain 
allied  with  a  group  of  nations  who  are  bleed- 
ing us  white 

And  supi?c6e.  folks,  that  we  did  win  the 
war?  What  on  earth  would  we  do  with 
China?  Simply  tell  them  that  we  don  t  want 
them  to  be  communistic?  No,  sir.  We 
would  want  controls — and  the  Chinese  would 
.have  to  be  controlled  and  cannot  be  Com- 
munists. The  United  States  doas  not  need 
China,  and  does  not  want  control  of  any 
other  foreign  country. 

So,  then,  why  should  we  change  democracy 
as  a  freedom  government?  Why  should  we 
take  the  lead,  and  furnish  the  money  and 
men  to  continue  this  eonfllct.  until  our  dollar 
Is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on  '  Ju«t 
why?    Where  la  the  sense  In  It? 

Suppose  Communist  China  surrendered 
today,  and  said  that  tbey  .surrendered  alL 
What  would  we  do?  We  don't  want  their 
country.  We  don't  want  to  rule  them.  Or  do 
we? 
Who  is  behind  this  war.  and  why? 
K  communism  is  like  we,  of  the  United 
Nations,  sty.  then  as  communistic  nation.?, 
will  they  eilst  for  long?  Are  we,  the  United 
States,  the  keepers  of  57  other  nations? 

Should  w*.  the  people,  elect  an  Army  man 
for  President,   and   gl»«  him   a  concimiag 
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I?  And  if  «v  tfM  etact  an  AxnT  mac. 
and  Ike.  or  Uw  I7nlt«d  Nations  (it  «ouid  tM 
tb*  U.  N  ,  IX  w«  wont  (lefeat«d  eTeryxMi*  Jn 
Suropa  ajBd  Aala.  lot  courw.  U  w«  kiaT.  It 
vould  be  oolv  tiM  United  StatMl  tbcn.  after 
tlM  DnJtad  8tat«a  vaa  rkrtoHous  OTcr  ail 
countnca  and  oved  another  {our  or  flT«  bun- 
dr«d  biUton  doUarv  wbcr*  would  w«  be?  We. 
who  fumtslMd  t^  men  and  money. 

No  nation,  or  set  of  natlona.  in  the  world 
can  defeat  ttw  United  Stat  A.  unlcm  we  let 
tbe  powcn  that  are  in  control  continue  to 
toad  tbe  people  furtber  Into  Ibe  qua^rmtre  of 
utter  deacrucuon. 

In  the  AugTiat  S.  1951  tasue  ot  tbe  Amarino 
(Text  News,  tt  state->  mat  Mr  Ralph  Owimm. 
Caacraaaman  from  New  York.  «ayi  that  erery 
fourth  pcraon  in  the  United  States  during 
1990  wma  wholly,  or  partially,  d^jendent  upon 
the  American  taxpayer. 

He  statca  in  thu  article  that  94.653  328 
checks  were  tiaued  to  Oorernment  emptloyees. 
pensioners,  war  reterans.  unemployed  work- 
•ra.  fannesa.  and  many  other  persons  One 
Item,  he  saya.  was  unemployment  Insurance 
paid  to  7J04.OOO  people  in  I960,  all  amoant- 
ing  to  over  S30.000.000;000 

We  know  that  no  nation  can  sumve  for 
long  on  theae  billions  of  expenditures,  year 
In.  and  year  out. 

This  spending  has  been  going  on  for 
j-eara — no  longer  do  our  Senators  and  Con- 
graasmen  speak  of  rstrencbment — no  longer 
do  they  say  that  spending  must  cease. 

Tbe  Senators  and  C<Migreasmen  talk  elec- 
tion in  19S2:  they  talk  controls 

Tbatr  ideas  of  controls  with  Wilson  and 
DlSalle  have  now  been  released,  and  higher 
prices  are  now  being  requested  (or  per- 
mitted) by  the  Government  Ail  of  this 
control  matter  is  only  to  misguide  and  be- 
fuddle the  people. 

Dtaaipatlon  of  our  economy  U  tbe  rule; 
why.  no  one  seems  to  know 

It  Is  not  a  pleasure  to  write  this  article 
•bcnit  our  own  Government,  but  unless 
BOBMOQc  in  the  very  near  future  starts  some 
action  to  save  this  democracy,  it  Is  doomed 
to  complete  frustration. 

If.  after  you  hare  read  tbis  article,  you 
deatre.  you  may  sign  the  space  below:  stat- 
ing your  name  and  adlress.  and  mail  it 
to  either  or  all  of  our  governmental  rep- 
reaentatlvea. 

Will  you.  Mr  Senator — ^Mr  Congressman, 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  try  to  get  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  asking  that  we. 
the  people,  hare  a  right  to  vote  en  this 
matter,  within  8  months  from  the  date  of 
September  1.  1*51? 

The  subject  to  be  voted  on:  Shall  we. 
the  people,  of  t^e  United  Statea,  remain  in 
tbe  United  Nations? 

Cash  Ramxt. 


TW  Stall  Bnmd^f 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASWIlfOTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  20.  19SI 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  BeUe- 
Toe  American,  of  BeUevue.  Wash..  Is  a 
frtendly.  constructive  newspaper  which 
Is  dedicated  to  the  developo^nt  of  the 
fertile  and  promising  area  which  lies  to 
tbe  east  of  Seattle.  Its  pubUsber.  Mr. 
A.  J.  Whitney,  is  an  able  and  patriotic 
Amaiean.  I  was  tmpreaBcd  by  his  front- 
pace  editorial  of  August  16.  It  corers  a 
sttbleet  wiiicb  is  of  eootinuing  concern 
and  Interest  to  every  one  of  us. 


I  Ask  unanimous  corvsent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendi.x  to  the 

RXCOtD. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editnruil 
»-AS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


Co.'ossal  fraud  Ls  about  the  Uir.dcst  w.iv  to 
describe  the  Siaiin  brand  of  CMinmunlsm  - 
and  the  black-and-white  pnj<:'  is  in  the 
mucb-vsunt<>d  &niet  ror.stltvitioti  'if  1936 

In  a  sort  of  prear.-.bie  thi.«  constitution 
states 

"The  prir.rtp>  applipd  ir.   the  U    .'^    S    R 
Is   tha     of   .vx-iali.sm       F'r-im   earh    iro.irclitig 
to    his    ability:     U3    eaCn    arc!,)rclir.g    to    his 
work 

Now.  the  doctrine  preaohed  bv  K.-trl  Murx — 
which  Is  s'jpp*:>s*cl  t:.-  t)e  •'O  rfvoiutinnar^' — 
substitutes  the  wcrd  :;etxl  '  'or  the  wrd 
■"work,  and  there  is  .1  i:re;it  de.u  1:  differ- 
tr.cf 

A&  a  mat'er  of  fact,  the  prir.'~:p.i'.  '.  '  ''^ 
each  acccrdini;  to  his  wvTk"  h.i.s  ';■:■=;  btt';i 
a  sruldmg  pni:ciple  ^r"  the  so-called  capital- 
istic nations  It  is  gtiieraliy  at^reed  thit 
under  the  free-en*erpnse  aysteni  those  who 
work  hard  and  use  just  ordinary  prudence 
will  er.Joy   «  ^oxl  star.dard  of   living. 

This  principle  w-s»  m<xllfipd  long  ago  to 
take  care  of  h.^rdship  ca'^es  by  petislons  to 
the  blind  and  aged  a;d  '.o  dependen's  un- 
employment insurat^ce,  .•>.';  well  as  numerous 
private  and  collective  chanties  Inheritance 
and  graduated  income  taxes  are  taken  'from 
each   accordlnst   to  his  ability  " 

Undoubtedly  Lenin  was  a  true  revolution- 
ist, subscribing  to  the  Marxian  doctrine. 
There  is  every  evidence  tt  believe  that  Trot- 
sky was  the  the  true  di>ciDle  A  Lenin  and 
that  his  split  with  Stalin  wxs  :vpr  M.i.-x- 
lanism 

•'Good  old  J'-»e"  solved  that  argument  tiy 
havins;  Trotsky   murdered. 

Many  of  us  have  al»a>s  main'ained  that 
Stalm'";  communism  was  nothmi^  m  ^re  than 
another  breed  of  Hitlers  nazism  B'jth  are 
based  on  s^ate  socialism  and  backed  by  pclre 
force 

The  similarity  grows  with  the  parades  of 
Germ.an  Communist  you*h  —  this  time  in  blue 
shirts  instead  of  br'-wn  Even  the  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  is  being  practiced  by  the 
Stalinists 

Of  course,  the  final  and  ccnclu.sr-e  proof 
that  the  communism  practiced  in  Russia  is 
a  complete  failure  is  t.he  ir':;n  curtain  itself. 

After  more  than  30  years  under  this  sup- 
posedly wonderful  and  revolutionary  system, 
the  U  8  S  R  should  ne?d  only  to  open 
wide  the  door  and  let  the  world  see  for  Itself 
the  Joy  of  living  under  ccminuni.<m  as  prac- 
ticed in  Stalin's  Russia. 


Sft    Saasel    Wood6ll,    Hero    of    World 
War  I 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  KENTL-CKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITEI3  bTMKS 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD  Mr  Pte.^ident, 
Sgt.  Samuel  Woodflll.  a  Kentuckian  by 
adoption,  though  born  In  India mv,  was 
called  by  General  Pershing  "the  greatest 
hero  of  World  War  I."  Sergeant  Wuod- 
fUl's  recent  death  distressed  many  of 
those  who  had  served  with  him  in  either 
World  War  I  or  World  War  II,  or  had 
known  him  in  carr>-ing  forward  the  pre- 
paredness program  of  the  American 
Legion. 


When  It  came  to  preaching  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  military  tri  Ininm  to 
[hr  boys  of  this  country,  he  had  no  su- 
perior because  of  the  story  thf  t  is  told 
m  an  editorial  published  in  the  Lexing- 
tc  r.  Ky  '  Herald,  which  I  a>k  ur  inimous 
con.'^«•nt  to  have  printed  in  the  />ppendix 
of  the  Recokd. 

Thcie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th<  Record, 
a.s  follow.-! 

.>C,T     SAMfEL    WOODTTLL 

Set  .Samuel  W<xxlfill  was  one  of  the  great 
heroe  wf  the  United  States  Alt  luugh  he 
was  retired  as  a  mHjor  after  Worl  1  War  il. 
he  was  always  known  as  vSergeant  Wo<x)hn. 
That  was  the  tfJe  he  .Iked  and  i  was  the 
name  ijy  winch  he  was  called  by  many  of 
the  soldiors  He  wa.s.  to  borrow  t'h^  term  .so 
frequently  used  fur  General  Br  idley,  "a 
soldiers  yoldier 

General  Per.shing  gave  him  the  name  of 
•'the  greatest  hero  of  Wirld  Wa  ■  I"  and 
selected  him  as  a  pallbearer  at  tf-?  funeral 
of  the  Unknown  .Soldier.  Later  w  len  Gen- 
eral Pershing  died  and  his  ta<:)dy  was  laid 
to  rest  under  a  marker  similar  to  th  ")se  of  the 
enlisted  mtn  but  set  apart  upon  i  hillside 
at  .Arlington  the  general  had  chosi  n  his  old 
Ken.ucKy  friend,  S.im  VV(A_)dfill.  is  a  pall- 
bearer. 

Sergeant  WoodfiU  won  the  Medal  of  Honor, 
and  10  other  decorations  from  varl  3us  allied 
governments  for  heroism  on  the  )attleheld 
near  Cunel.  France,  where  smglei- anded  he 
shot  three  Germans  who  were  n  anning  a 
machlneaun  nest  and  killed  an  o  hcer  with 
hi.  fist  HI  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  Wood- 
fiil  then  killed  15  other  machin(  gunners 
who  were  holding  up  the  America  1  advance 
and  when  his  pistol  Jammed  killed  three  of 
the  enemy  with  a  pickax 

A  native  of  Belleville.  Ind  .  Woo  iftll  came 
to  Louisville  and  enlisted  in  th'  Regular 
Army  in  1901.  He  was  a  sereeant  a,  the  out- 
break of  World  War  I.  was  comm  ssioned  a 
first  lieutenant  and  sent  to  Fraiict  He  was 
retired  in  1923  as  a  sergeant  maj^r.  When 
Wirld  War  II  started  WotKlfill  wa  .  commis- 
sioned a  major  and  assigned  ti  training 
duty  From  1929  tcj  1937.  he  was  stationed 
In  Louisville  as  assistant  executiv*  secretary 
fr.r  the  Kentucky  Disabled  E.x-Se  vicemen's 
Board 

W  i.idri!!  was  one  of  the  greatest  advocates 
of  a  preparedness  program  and  was  a 
modest,  true,  and  patriotic  Ame  lean  who 
braved  death,  but  survived  two  v  orld  wars 
li.  which  he  defended  his  country  well. 

Mr  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  ] 'resident. 
much  of  the  information  in  this  edi- 
torial wa.s  obtained  from  C.  N.  Florence, 
former  executive  secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Di'^abled  Ex-Servicemers  Board. 
and  now  a.s.sistant  chief  of  clairis  for  the 
American  Legion  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  office. 


Treaty  of  Pesce  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Dahl,  of  Pettus,  Tex.,  has  written  me 
about  the  National  Seminar  of  Methodist 
Women,  held  recently  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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I  quote  a  portion  of  her  letter  as  intro- 
duction to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

group: 

I  have  Just  returned  home  from  attending 
a  national  seminar  of  Methodist  women  from 
across  the  Nation,  held  at  Nashville.  Tenn. 

The  theme  for  the  seminar  was  Christian 
Foundations  for  World  Order  and  we  studied 
many  of  the  issues  for  world  peace.  Among 
these  was  land  reform  as  It  has  been  worked 
out  In  Japan  under  the  occupation  forces. 
We  believe  this  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
people  of  Japan,  but  we  found  that  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  present  jseace 
treaty  to  protect  this.  Knowing  the  back- 
ground of  the  Japanese  people  as  we  do  we 
fear  if  some  provision  Is  not  made  In  the 
treaty  to  safeguard  this  that  In  a  few  years 
all  tiie  land  will  be  back  In  the  hands  of  a 
few  landlords. 

It  was  voted  at  the  seminar  that  I  ask  you 
to  have  accompanying  resolution  inserted  *n 
the  C0NCRES.S10NAL  Record  We  will  appre- 
ciate this  very  much  as  we  feel  it  might  help 
to  focus  the  attention  of  other  key  people 
In  this  Issue. 


RESOLmON 

The  National  Seminar  of  Methodist  Women 
In  session  at  Nashville.  Tenn  ,  July  31  to 
August  9.  1951.  have  had  their  attention 
fi>cused  on  land  reform  as  one  of  the  major 
issues  of  peace  In  the  world  today. 

One  illustration  of  this  Is  the  current  pro- 
gram in  Japan  whereby  78  percent  of  the 
soil  is  own»d  by  those  who  till  it.  It  is  our 
belief  that  this  achievement  is  in  accord  with 
Christian  and  democratic  principles,  and 
that  its  value  must  be  preserved  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  We  would,  therefore, 
urge  our  Representatives  to  safeguard  this 
land  reform  In  tbe  final  draft  of  the  treaty 
Icr  Japan. 


Boston    Herald    Says    Central    Arizooa 
Project    Is    Planned    Extravasance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  16,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  central  Arizona 
pro.ject  has  become  Nation-wide.  In 
every  section  of  this  country,  newspa- 
pers and  organizations  of  all  types  have 
raised  their  voices  against  this  extrava- 
gant, fantastic,  and  infeasible  project. 

I  have  placed  many  of  these  protests 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  so  that 
Congress  may  be  informed  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  about  this  proposed 
wastefulness. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  on  the  sub- 
ject which  has  come  to  my  attention  was 
printed  July  12,  1951.  in  the  eminent 
Boston  Herald. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PlaNNTD    EXTRAVaC.\NCX 

Economy  in  Government  is  a  matter  of 
careful  planning.  So.  It  seems.  Is  extrava- 
gance     Witness  the  central  Arizona  project. 

This  Is  a  scheme  to  pump  water  out  of  tbe 
Colorado  River  to  Irrigate  152.500  acres  of 
Arizona  farmland  now  running  dry.  plus 
73.500  acres  not  now  being  farmed.  A  dam 
would  also  supply  power. 

It  sounds  good,  this  great  plan  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  adequate  water  to  226.000 
acres,  with  a  little  Incidental  cheap  power. 
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until    the   other   side    of    the   ledger    ts    ex- 
amined. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  project  was  last  es- 
timated at  $788,000,000  Of  this.  »450.000,- 
000  Is  for  Irrigation.  This  figures  to  about 
$2,000  per  acre  for  construction  cost  alone. 
The  average  market  value  of  tl  at  land  today 
Is  less  than  $300  an  acre 

Last  December  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  cost  per  acri;  of 
reclamation  pnajects  has  been  tending  up- 
ward, those  now  under  construction  averag- 
ing Jtist  under  $350  an  acre,  and  those 
planned   averaging   $450   an   a:re. 

But  the  Arizona  Irrigation  would  Jump 
suddenly  to  $2,000  an  acre. 

The  taxpayers  stand  to  pay  all  this  cost 
but  a  mere  $1,700,000  that  tie  landowners 
would  pay  over  75  years.  But  this  Is  by  no 
means  all  the  taxpayers  would  be  stuck  for. 
The  Interest  for  75  years  or  construction 
costs  comes  to  $2,075,729,000.  wlilch  will  come 
out  of  all  the  people.  It  hapjtens  also  that 
dams  will  silt  up  unless  reservoirs  and  other 
works  are  constructed  upstream,  which  will 
add  to  the  cost.  It  also  happ<ns  that  every 
reclamation  project  so  far  t  as  cost  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  Department  of  In- 
terior estimated. 

It  Is  entirely  conservative  to  assume  that 
the  taxpayers  will  eventually  have  to  foot 
a  bill  of  $3,000,000,000.  Three  tlhions  to  help 
the  farmers  on  226.000  acres  In  Arizona. 
Even  figured  at  $2,075. 729.C00.  Secretary 
Chapman's  estimate.  Massai^husetts  tax- 
payers would  be  assessed  $70.;  "5.000 

Yet  President  Truman  has  energetically 
pressed  for  the  project,  and  the  Senate 
passed  it  (with  Senators  Lodg:=:  and  Saltok- 
sTALL  voting  against  It ) . 

Tills  Is  a  measure  of  how  riuch  economy 
means  to  Mr.  Truman. 

To  oppose  the  central  Arizona  project  Is 
not  to  oppose  all  reclamation  and  fxjwer 
projects.  It  is  only  to  demard  a  sound  re- 
gard for  prudence.  Hoover  D  im  Is  required 
by  law  to  pay.  and  Is  paying,  3  percent  In- 
terest to  the  Treasury  every  year  for  Its  re- 
payment period.  It  has  not  ccst  and  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  cent. 

But  we  are  now  on  a  water  development 
spree  which  refuses  to  calculate  costs  against 
benefits.  We  are  trying  plinned  extrav- 
agance. 


The  New  Controls  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UTJITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  2C.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
an  article  from  Newsweek  of  August  13. 
1951,  entitled,  "Why  the  New  Controls 
Act  is  Bad,"  by  Henry  Hazlitt.  This 
article  emphasizes  very  sti-ongly  that  it 
is  useless  to  talk  about  price  controls 
unless  we  are  willing  to  deal  with  the 
basic  cause  of  inflation,  which  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  money  and  credit 
and  the  increased  spending  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wkt  the  Nkw  Contcols  Act  Is  Bad 
(By  Henry  Haslltt) 

After  his  outburst  at  Detroit,  denotinclng 
all  criticisms  of  his  policies  as  smears,  slan- 


der, and  lies  from  dcubters  and  defeatists, 
neither  the  tone  nor  content  of  Mr  Truman's 
statement  on  signing  the  new  economic  con- 
trols legislation  came  as  any  surprise.  It  was 
a  purely  political  document  derigned  to 
throw  the  entire  blame  for  any  further  infla- 
tion onto  the  Republicans  in  Congress 

Take,  for  example,  his  comment  on  the 
Capwhart  amendment.  "This  complicated 
amendment  will  force  price  ceilings  up  on 
thousands  of  commodities  clear  across  the 
board.  It  Is  like  a  bulldozer,  crashing  aim- 
lessly through  existing  pricing  formulas,  leav- 
ing havoc  In  Its  wake."  This  violent  simile 
was  apparently  considered  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  bothering  to  tell  the  American 
people  what  the  Capehart  amendment  ac- 
tually provides.  It  Is  simply  Intended  to  pre- 
vent the  OPS  from  fixing  price  ceilings  that 
would  deprive  retailers  and  wholesalers  of  at 
least  their  customary  percentage  margin  of 
profit  in  the  month  before  tbe  Korean  war. 
If  we  accept  the  premises  of  price  control, 
it  might  be  argued  that  this  amendment  la 
Inflationary  In  the  sense  that  It  permits  a 
customary  percentage  mark-up  rather  than 
merely  a  custo.tiary  dollars-and-cents  mark- 
up. But  this  argument  Is  not  consistently 
open  to  those  who.  like  tbe  President,  have 
supported  the  cost -of -living  escalator  clatisea 
In    wage   contracts. 

The  new  Defense  Production  Act  la  really  a 
very  bad  law,  as  Mi.  Truman  Insist*.  But  It 
Is  bad.  In  the  main,  for  precisely  the  opposite 
reasons  from  the  ones  he  gives.  It  is  bad  not 
because  it  has  failed  to  Impose  price  and  wage 
controls  that  are  sufflciently  "strong"  or 
"tough,"  but  t>ecause  it  continues  the  fla- 
grant fraud  of  price  and  wage  control.  It 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  price  con- 
trol Is  not  a  cure  for  Inflation,  It  regiment* 
the  economy  and  ties  It  In  red  tape.  It  in- 
evitably has  consequences  which  provoke  de- 
mands for  more  and  more  controls  and  lead 
toward  economic  totalitarianism.  It  actu- 
ally prolongs  and  intensifies  inflation  because 
It  unbalances  production  and  causes  short- 
ages— and  above  all  because  It  diverts  public 
attention  away  from  the  only  real  cause  of 
Inflation,  which  is  the  Increase  of  money  and 
credit 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
new  law  the  only  genuine  antl-lnflation 
amendment  that  got  to  a  vote,  was  that 
oflered  by  Representative  Jcssr  P,  Walcott. 
of  Michigan,  This  declared:  "It  Is  the  fur- 
ther Intention  of  the  Congress  that  none  of 
the  powers  contained  In  this  act  •  •  • 
with  respect  to  the  stabilization  of  prices  and 
wages,  shall  be  used  unless  other  Indirect 
means  of  efTectuatlng  such  controls  and  sta- 
bilization presently  provided  in  other  acts  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  have  been  utilized.  Tlils 
merely  expressed  the  Intention  of  Congress 
that  In  addition  to  using  the  fraudulent  anli- 
Inflatlon  measure  of  price  control,  govern- 
ment figenclej  should  also  tise  the  genuine 
anti-lnflatlon  measures  Involved  In  raising 
discount  rates,  tightening  bank  reserves,  and 
In  ceasing  to  monetize  the  Government  debt. 
But  this  amendment,  the  only  test  of  sin- 
cere and  Intelligent  antl-inflatlon  sentiment 
In  Congress,  was  turned  down,  on  almost 
straight  party  lines,  by  a  vote  of  169  to  149 

And  yet  there  Is  not  an  economist  worthy 
of  the  name  who  does  not  know  that  the  basic 
cause  of  Inflation  always  and  everywhere  is 
an  Increase  in  the  volume  of  money  and 
credit.  Every  Congressman,  not  to  speak  of 
Messrs.  Truman.  DlSalle,  and  Johnston, 
would  do  well  to  read  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  for  July.  "Monetary  expansion,"  it 
beglr.s,  "which  had  been  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
In  the  last  half  of  1950.  was  Interrupted  in 
the  first  half  of  1951."  It  Is  this  change,  and 
not  any  miracle  of  price  control,  which 
slowed  down  the  previoiis  violent  rise  of 
wholesale  prices.    Where  these  had  gone  from 
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Buaber  of  1S7  3  tn  June  of  1980  to 
lao  I  IB  Jmnvmrf  of  Uito  w^r.  Umt  had 
ftctuaUy  droppad  back  to  1T7A  by  tlM 
July  tl  Uut. 


by  Da^y  SvMff  Ml  ffis  Rctm 
FrMB  a  VmI  !• 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  HcFARLAND 


or  AMxacjMk 
IN  THB  SBNATIS  OF  THK  LTJITKD  STATBrf 

Monday.  Aufftist  20.  1951 

Mr.  McFARLAND  Mr  President 
last  w«»k  I  iraJ  with  a  ereat  deal  of 
interest  a  statement  made  by  Brie  Gen 
OavM  Sarnoff.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  tlie  Radio  Corporauon  of  America, 
upon  his  return  from  an  extended  visii 
in  Eurx^ix.  This  distinguished  Amencan 
bttKineamiaja  has  a  wide  acquaintance 
in  Europe,  he  Tisited  with  leading 
statesmen  and  businessmen;  in  miy  judg- 
ment, hte  TieTTs  and  reactions  to  what  is 
stoIdc  on  tn  Europe  are  sound,  and  pro- 
\ifte  food  for  thought.  I  think  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  find  General  Sarnoff's 
estimate  of  the  European  economic  and 
political  situation  of  particular  interest 
as  we  beiiln  ocmsideraticn  of  both  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill 
and  the  ECA  authorlTation  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore.  Mr  Pres- 
Kteot,  that  General  SamofTs  statement 
be    printed    in    the    Appendix    of    the 


There  being  lo  objection,  the  state- 
nueirt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoas.  as  follows : 

tin.  S«moff  and  I  were  abroad  2  nacctiis 
and  TlsltAd  Kn^Und.  Fraoce,  ItAlj.  axttl 
Swttarriand- 

Whlle  there.  I  met  and  discussed  ciurect 
probiema  with  lir  Winston  Churcbm.  Cen- 
erml  Ktaenhower.  and  wltb  leaders  In  gov- 
erxuDcnt.  fljuxMse.  and  Industry  as  well  as 
vitb  wace  eanwrs.  farmers,  bouaevlves. 
sbopkaapcn.  and  others. 

In  (enaral.  my  Impreaalons  aie  that,  with 
th»  bMlp  of  ttM  MarabaU  plan,  the  free  coun- 
trtaa  of  Burope  have  made  mtich  progreea 
wttta  tbair  problems  of  rehabilitation.  But 
tbaj  hav«  tMK  yet  achieved  political,  finan- 
cial, •eoaoalc.  and  aoclai  ttabtltty. 

Wtea  I  Ttaltwl  Mr.  Winston  Charchin  at 
his  hoaaa  tn  Loodon,  I  found  him  quite  well 
at  waft,  writing  the  ttth  Tcriame  of  his 
or  World  War  n.  This.  In 
to  Ua  aetiTra«  as  leader  of  the 
■o  oa*  abroad  baa  a  graatar 
appraciattop  tban  Mr. 
Oarrtifll  boa  ot  tba  maarnng  and  catcnt  at 
om  aM  to  avapa  aaA  of  Aaaslea's  < 
tla«  posftttoB  ta  world  aCalra. 

I  bad  aawal  kng  and  frank 
wtsk  Oananu  Stambowar.  wbom  I  vtsltwl  at 
8BAPB  baadquartara  near  Parte, 
flt  ptafileany,  alert  mentally,  and. 
aa  alwaya.  hopafol  and  In^trlng.  Oenaral 
Is  dotng  a  mperb  >ob  under  tba 
In  Kiiaa  re^Kcta.. 
bts  praasat  Miric  Is  a  harder  one  than  he  bad 

It   Is   ofM   tbtnf  to 

r:  It  Is  another  thing 

to  asiilaaa  It  wtiia  gaaa  a>a  attwrt  and  bomba 


mlMtarr  defeniw*  nf  w«^tem  Eurry^*  «k  i!n.«;r; 

further   ptiSBible   »tjgTrss;or..s    by   C  imirmr-. :st 
RuaaU 

While  ther*  Is  »n  aTar^ness  In  Bur'  pc  '~^t 
the  RuaRi«n  mensr*  r.ev^r'heiess  •'^^'To  [^^ 
an  apparent  letharsrv  nlj^nt  rfurmjirtier'  ird 
ft  grv»d  cl«»l  nf  Tatalts'ir  'htv.ku-^g  ,^h.  •.;'  •>•..< 
future 

In  tome  mvintri«  '.he  d.  rtiestir  pro^^^r^s 
of  hieher  cnstjs  of  !',ri:is»  ](  w  «i»c(^.  inarlp- 
q-.jatt:  hmwlnc  sr.cl  •h*>  p^o"T  Ilvtrv  -'aiulards 
■''  the  m»«se*  riimbire  'i'  r!.s*r:ir»  'he  :i'*pn- 
*lcn  of  the  L>e<  pl<"  fr  :v.  *hf  cr»»n'f>r  i;\:i«;er 
of  !. -.51:1^5  '.f\r\T  '.rff^\<.-n\  und  XheiT  future. 
thn^ufih  Corp.nnin:''T  ai?v*^;jtinn  from  the 
>":ut5:<lo  .  r  r.«  i!\ri!in'^-:i  fr-tr\  *he  Ir.sidp 

Axnertc*  car.  help  ^^r  It  cannot  sn'.v-'  •^.• 
ma.*->r  d  mesUc  ^-n^blen'.s  cf  the  Burcpean 
■:^ui.t.r!e5  Thu=  ;s  i  '.■  n.:-tenn  Job  they 
must  dr  for  'hemvp'.- .'«  But  we  mu?t  ccn- 
tsniie  ou-  ?\ib«tti!r;s:  .ud  '.n  'nm.  money, 
I'^r.d  rr..iTert-»I<! ---.'»•  >-a«*  f'.'ir'n.?  *he  r.eTt  two 
critical  Tears  wh:'.t>  -r.?  "-n-Tnament  pro- 
pram  Is  under  way  T'^  ('♦.i:n  '  ur  objective, 
this  prvcram  !T.t:<;*  b.e  r-r.-'dp  pffprt!\.->  ;n 
Europe  as  »el!    '.,<  s'  hTrie 

If  we  lea'.p  't"  Western  Biir-pea-.  coun- 
tries to  their  ow'^  ir.:".  i-lre  ar.d  resources 
o:.Jy  I  believe  -h.i*  'heir  defence  and  rp.irm- 
ament  etTrrtj!  wcu'.d  r.<^'  be  ennus;h  t.  deter 
Russia  from  st'aclcir.e  .t.".d  overrunning 
them  A. Id  this  woulci  be  fatal  fcr  Eur'^pe 
and  dlsa«tn^us  for  .\merlca 

On  the  other  hand  I  t:o'.levp  that  with 
the  prosrress  belr.j  .^..^dp  :\t  heme  on  our 
program  of  armame::'  prxiu.:*!  r.  nr.d  miU- 
'ary  preparednes?  ir.d  w:'.-.  American  aid 
supplied  to  our  alli"?  in  'he  Atlantic  Pact, 
such  a^gressloTj  and  d^mir..itir-n  by  Russia 
can  be  successfully  prevented  Stich  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  ijur  detcrminaiivjn  to  pre- 
serve peace  »ill  greatly  Increase  the  con- 
fidence cf  our  Bijrrpean  allies  In  *he!r  jxn 
ability  tn  deter  Comrrur.ist  a^^essi  r.  n.d 
to   resist    It    effectively    i:    it    comes 

In  other  word".  I  do  n^^t  believ»  'hat  a 
third  world  w.ir  !=  inevrable.  if  all  of  us 
do  what  we  are  ablp  to  do  tc  prevent  it. 
This  mu.=t  be  f^ur  immediate  objective. 

Bevond  this,  there  must  be  a  long-term 
objective  of  a  free  str-^n^,  a.nd  self-sustain- 
ing Europe  In  my  view,  'his  'ibjecttve  •*111 
be  achieved  only  through  a  federated  or 
unr^d  states  -f  Eur  i^"  It.ua  :  i.-  'radl- 
tif.r.s,  h..biff=  fears.  ariU  prejudices  r..*'-  ::re- 
vented  realization  of  -his  ideal  Btr  where 
Icgic  and  reii,on  fa  1,  e-.e:.t«  and  realities 
often  impose  soluti  n?  Pnr  example,  to- 
day, the  project  for  a  European  army  "to  serve 
the  comaion  defense  is  neanng  achieve- 
ment. Only  a  few  years  ago  this  would 
have    seemed    impossible 

I  am  aware  of  what  adequate  aid  -o  ur 
European  friends — even  d'iriiikj  -he  :.ex:  2 
years — involves  in  the  way  rjt  sacrifices  :  r 
all  of  us  m  America.  But  I  see  no  practical 
alternative,  if  we  are  determined  as  I  am 
certain  we  are  determined,  to  preserve  ur 
own  freedom,  strengthen  our  own  security. 
and  protect  our  own  way  of  life. 


Ak  Force  FJyer  ia  Japaa  Reportc  Air 
Farct  Gr««a^  Siipfwrt  Planes  Arc 
hfcrwr  to  TWse  of  Navy  aid  Mariaei 


vMbIa  prug- 
atnogthanlng   tb« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MIMNUOTA 

IH  THg  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursdav.  Augiut  1§,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ezteod  my  remarks  I  include  poruons 


of  a  letter  z-ecently  received  from  a  friend 
.n  the  Air  Force  in  Japan  What  he  re- 
P«irt.s  about  some  of  our  aircraft  i.s  dis- 
'urblntr  and  I  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
'he  appropriate  officials: 

Dfar  D«    Judo,   I  have  been  In  Japan  for 
lie  p.i.st  several  months  flying  Interception- 

;  a'.r.  i  missions. 

If  the  pt'.  pie  In  the  UiUted  States  would 
reaii,::*'  »hai  an  excellent  Job  General  Mac- 
.\j"thu;  ha*  done  he:e  ui  Japan  they  would 
fuliy  appreciate  him  a6  not  o>n!y  one  of  the 
lew  miiitary  »:euiuses  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, but  Hist)  as  one  of  the  political  ijeii- 
luscfi  In  our  country  From  what  I  have 
obeervefi  the  J^pttnesf  pe'jple  have  n';  bitier 
fefln,.is  dii  urist  the  ixtrupation  forces  and 
bem^  an  inUustnous  lot.  they  have  gone 
ahead  to  rebuild  their  country  I  think  we 
have  no  fear  of  granting  them  a  Ju^t  peace 
with  the  gamble  that  communism  might 
take  control 

Ab  yet  ha-e  not  been  to  Korea,  but  the 
men  in  my  squadron  are  predominantly  com- 
bat returnees  I  have  di9cu.v.sed  this  matter 
with  hundreds  of  ;  iloU  and  I  wa:.t  •■  set 
down  thetr  first-hand  opluious,  Perhap-  v>  u 
iire  fully  aware  '.f  the  slluatUjn  The  C>.'n- 
eral  rnnsensu.s  of  opinion  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  yo  ki  gmujid-support  aircraft  If 
nny'hlne  the  F  ,51  is  far  superior  to  the 
F  «0  and  F  84  because  It  carries  more  of 
a  load,  can  stay  over  the  target  longer  has 
greater  ranep  can  bomb  and  strafe  more 
aecurately-  and  yet  something  as  simple  as 
one  30  caliber  bt:llet  can  knock  down  an 
F-51  If  that  bullet  puts  a  hole  In  the  large 
underslung  radiator  and  drains  the  ctxjlant. 
It  seems  tha*  the  Navy  and  Marine  pilots, 
by  virtue  cf  the  fact  that  their  Corsairs  and 
AD'«  flre  excellent  cmund -support  aircraft 
hav-e  far  outshone  the  Air  Force.  Being 
e.x-Navy.  I  w  uld  grant  the  Navy  no  com- 
pliments unless  they  deserved  them..  a:id 
this  time  th'^y  do  Plea.^e  don't  misunder- 
stand me  th<'U^h  as  I  believe  the  qual'.-y  of 
pilots  in  all  branches  of  the  service  are 
superior  type  to  the  enemy.  It's  Just  that 
the  Air  Force  doesn't  have  as  good  an  air- 
craft as  the  Navy  to  do  the  Job 

I  keep  hoping  that  more  P-86"8  would  be 
sent  here  f.T  ^iir  intercepter  squadrons,  yet 
we  still  f.y  the  obsolete  P-^.  I  keep  hop:ng 
that  maybe  the  F-90  or  F-91  would  be  mass 
produced,  ye'  L-x-kheed  is  still  turnine  out 
obsolete  F  94  s — an  all-weather  type  F-80. 
I  know  that  because  the  B-36  program  was 
top  priority,  we  had  to  skimp  on  fighter 
research,  tau'  were  getting  behind  in  jets 
>.nd  I  hope  the  wheels  in  Washington  are 
lioi.'-ie  something  about  It. 

'A'.'h  best  wishes. 


first  Ltettfenont.  Air  Force. 


Statement  by  0.  Roy  CkaJk  at  Receptioa 
in  Honor  of  Koreaa  Ankaasador 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF    NFW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  O  Roy  Chalk.  deUvered  at  the  recep- 
tion to  honor  the  Korean  Ambassador 
and  the  Korean  airlift  at  the  Carlton 
Hottl.  Waii^ungton.  D.  C,  on  August  9 
1951. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  followr, : 

Statement  by  O  Rot  Chalk  DixrvniED  .*t 
THE  RrcEPiiON  To  Honor  the  Korean  Am- 
ba.ssador  and  the  korean  airlift  carlton 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C,  August  9.  1951 

Thank  you.  Dr  Yang  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us,  particularly  MaJ  Gen.  WiiUam  Tun- 
nor.  chief  in  charge  of  the  Korean  air- 
lift of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  commercial 
airlines,  who  are  with  us  today,  are  mosit 
nppreciative  of  your  tribute. 

I  am  especially  stimulated  by  your 
thouEht  that  the  airlift  mieht  be  converted 
to  the  peaceful  mission  of  transportiiig  the 
relief  su;)piies  that  are  so  desperately  needed 
by  your  ravished  peoples. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  the  entire 
aviation  industry,  but  I  can  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  airlines  that  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Independent  Mil:T,iry  Air  Trans- 
port As.sociatirm  I  would  like  our  group  to 
fulfill  your  hopes. 

I  shall  therefore  urge  each  of  cur  indi- 
vidual m.embers  to  offer  to  carry  gratis,  bona 
fide  Korean  relief  cargo  on  a  space-available 
basis  m  all  planes  as  our  contribution  to 
peace  Although  it  would  be  impractical  to 
fiy  low-cost  cargo  to  Korea.  It  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  fly  gifts  of  the  people  of  Am.erica  to 
ships  awaiting   at   west   coast   ports. 

In  the  past  year  the  Korean  airlift  has 
been  flying  war  supplies  to  Korea.  Let  us 
pray  for  a  speedy  and  honorable  truce,  con- 
sistent with  the  tenets  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— so  that  instead  of  war  supply  planes, 
we  can  send  over  peace  relief  planes. 

I  would  like  to  suggest.  In  this  connection. 
that  an  airlift  program  be  instituted  which 
would  highlight  the  urgent  need  for  speedy 
transportatlo?  of  drugs,  food,  clothing  and 
supplies  to  the  uixfortunates  of  Korea. 
Thousands  of  airports  throughout  our  great 
country  could  be  collection  depots  for  medi- 
cines, food  and  other  non-bulk  itenis.  Re- 
lief supplies  of  this  character  could  be  picked 
up  by  ou:  airplanes  and  those  who  would 
join  us. 

I  am  sure  that  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
most  of  the  airlines  of  our  Nation  would  be 
happy  to  take  part  in  Operation  Peace 
Planes 

To  start  the  ball  rollir.g,  Mr,  Ambassador, 
I  shall  recommend  to  tl-.e  Independent  Mil- 
itary Air  Transport  Association  that  we  file 
h  special  tarilT  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  wherein  we  ask  permission  to  trans- 
port on  a  space-available  basis  all  such  sup- 
plies w'thout  charge. 

And  now.  I  propose  that  we  all  drink  a 
toast  to  peace  in  Korea,  to  Dr  and  Madame 
Yane.  to  MaJ  Gen,  William  Tunner.  to  the 
members  of  the  Korean  airlift  and  to  speedy 
relief  for  Korea. 


Ttxt  or  A  Statement  DrLivFRO)  at  the  Re- 
CFPTioN  IN  Honor  or  thf  Korean  .Mrlift 
A.ND  the  Korean  Amb.a.ssad«.~ir.  bt  the  1n- 
dfpendent  MiLrTARY   .\iR  Transport  Asso- 

riATION.        C.1HLTON        HOTEL,       W.VSHINCTON. 

D    C ,  ArcrsT  9,   1951 

Mr  Chalk,  I  want  to  expre-?s  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  to  the  Independent 
Military  Air  Transport  Association  for  hon- 
orinir  me  by  asking  me  to  share  the  spotlight 
with  the  Korean  airlift.  I  am  grateful  for 
having  :he  opportunity  to  publicly  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  magnificent  work 
6one  by  every  member  cf  the  Korean  airlift. 

I  salute  the  traffic  arm  of  the  Department 
of  Defen.se,  the  Military  Air  Transp<->rt  Serv- 
ice, and  I  likewise  salute  the  traffic  arm  of 
private  industry,  the  commercial  airlines  of 
the  United  Nations.  If  it  were  not  for  your 
speedy  response  and  gallant  eflorts,  Just  a 
ye.,r  ago,  I  shudder  to  think  of  what  the 
cot.sequences  would  have  been. 

Hundreds  of  your  planes,  manned  by 
thousiinds  of  your  men,  have  been  ferrying 


personnel  and  equipment  to  the  west  coast 
and  across  the  vast  Pacific  to  us  every  day. 
Our  need  has  been  great,  and  our  plight 
desperate  You  answered  the  call.  I  can- 
not give  the  exact  figures,  but  thousands  of 
tons  have  been  carried  to  us  each  week  on 
your  bridge  of  planes.  Freedom  flew  on  your 
wings  from  the  broad  stretches  of  America 
tu  us  in  the  Pacific, 

Vou  literally  gave  us  life.  hope,  and 
Etrer.gth, 

The  Military  Air  Transport  Service  is 
knorwn  throughout  the  world  for  its  illus- 
trious leadership  and  for  its  great  spirit  of 
service.  It  has  a  record  for  which  it  can  well 
be  proud.  The  job  it  has  been  doing  in 
K)rea  is  but  another  pearl  in  tlie  strand  of 
Its  achievem.ents 

We  Will  never  forget  the  valiant  response 
of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  and 
of  such  commercial  airlines  as  the  Flying 
Tigers,  the  Trans  Ocean,  the  Seaboard  and 
Western,  the  Overseas  National — airlines 
that  carried  the  largest  part  of  the  load 
during  those  terrible  first  90  days 

EKirlng  this  la.st  year,  when  we  suffered  so 
greatly,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  proved  they  were  our  friends.  The 
Korean  airlift  proved  it  was  our  friend  In- 
deed. 

Today,  we  are  al'.  praving  for  a  new  kind 
of  era,  and  for  a  new  kind  of  airlift.  We 
desperately  need  food,  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  and  equipment  to  help  us  rebuild 
our  war  torn  people  and  our  war  torn  land. 

In  Korea,  truce  will  mean  the  end  of  a 
terrible  experience,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period,  one  that  will  call  for  the  most 
careful  planning,  great  ingenuity,  and  co- 
ordination. 

We  cannot  correct  the  devastation  by 
otirselves.  We  will  need  help  from  you  who 
h.ive  helped  us  in  the  pa.st.  We  want  our 
people  to  take  their  place  as  useful  citizens 
m  the  world,  but  they  need  the  most  funda- 
mental of  necessities.  Many  have  no  homes 
and  are  clothed  in  rags.  Many  don't  know 
where   the    next   meal    is   ccmmg   from. 

We  are  locking  to  you  for  help,  and  I  have 
confidence  that  In  the  difficult  days  ahead, 
we  can  count  on  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Korean  airlift  for 
the  much  needed  relief  to  Korea. 


United  States  and  Mexico  Work  To  Dam 
Rio  Grande 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OT  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday.  August  19,  1951,  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  a  dam  on  the  United 
States-Mexico  border,  which  information 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  article  follows: 
United   Statis   and   Mexico   Work   To   Dam 

Rio   Gr-ande — 5-MiLX   Bakrier   Half   Com- 

PLm  IN  Long-Range  Power  and  Irrigation 

Project 

F.ALCON.  Tex.,  August  18. — The  United 
States  and  Mexico  are  working  together  to 
control  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  first  big  project  In  a  long-range  pro- 
gram is  the  PaJcon  Dam,  75  miles  down- 
stream from  Laredo  and  110  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.     This  $48,000,000  barrier  is  now 


half  complete.  Other  dams,  backing  up  huge 
reservoirs  behind  them,  will  be  built  up- 
stream.. 

The  5-mile-long  Falcon  Dam  will  be  among 
the  longest  dams  m  the  United  8tate.s 

The  division  of  costs  was  determined  on 
the  basis  of  what  percentages  of  Rio  Grande 
flow  came  from  tributaries  on  each  side  of 
the  border.  The  United  States  is  paving  58  6 
percent  of  the  cost.  Mexico  is  paying  41  4 
percent. 

Irrigation  water,  essential  to  the  citrus 
orchards  and  year-round  vegetable  fields  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  will  be  meas- 
ured out  on  the  same  percentage  basis.  There 
will  be  a  power  plant  on  each  side  of  the 
Falcon    Dam  One    will    serve    the    United 

States,  the  other  will  serve  Mexico. 

AN    80,000-ACRE  LAKE 

The  dam  will  irrigate  almost  a  million 
acres  in  an  area  where  Irrigation  already  has 
created  a  wealthy  orange,  grapefruit,  cotton. 
and  table-vegetable  industry.  Holding  3.- 
300.000  acre-feet  of  water.  It  will  control  flood 
waters  that  periodically  have  destroyed  river- 
bottom  farmlands.  These  floods  often  are 
reflected  in  a  few  days  In  rising  prices  for 
groceries. 

It  will  create  an  80,000- acre  lake,  50  miles 
long — a  hunter's  and  angler's  mecca. 

An  Iowa  firm,  C.  F.  Lytle  ft  Co.  of  Sioux 
Ci'y,  has  the  multi-million-dollar  contract. 
Falcon  is  scheduled  for  completion  In  1953. 
Already  men  and  machines,  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, have: 

1  Completed  2  miles  of  earthen  dam  on 
the  United  States  side. 

2.  Passed  the  halfway  mark  toward  com- 
pleting the  3-mile  earthen  fill  for  the  Mex- 
ican side.  (Three  miles  of  the  dam  face  will 
be  in  Mexico,  two  In  the  United  States.  The 
dam  is  unusually  long  because  hUls  against 
which  It  must  be  buttressed  are  a  long  way 
from  the  river  bed.> 

3.  Built  a  huge  concrete  plant  to  mix  the 
materials  for  the  spillway  and  for  the  struc- 
ture.s  to  house  two  giant  generators. 

4.  Warned  thousands  of  residents  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  that  they  must  leave  their 
hom>s.  The  80,000-acre  reservoir  will  put 
countless  farms,  and  a  least  4  towns,  under 
water. 

Some  of  those  who  must  move  are  pioneer 
families  whose  ancestors  settled  there,  3.  4. 
and  5  generations  ago — 8  or  9  generations  on 
the  Mexican  side. 

AMONG     LONGEST    RrVE«S 

Xifuch  of  the  time  hardly  bigger  than  a 
good-sized  creek,  the  Rio  Grande  is  never- 
theless one  of  the  longest  rivers  in  the 
world — 1.800  miles  long.  Almost  from  its 
origin  in  Colorado.  Its  waters  are  tised  over 
and  over  again  for  irrigation. 

But  there  is  a  disheartening  fluctuation. 
During  periods  of  heavy  irrigation  upstream 
and  little  rainfall,  lower-valley  irrigators  And 
the  stream  almost  dry.  Then  come  heavy 
rains,  more  than  the  stream  or  its  smaller 
present  reservoirs  can  handle.  Thousands 
of  acre-feet  of  water  then  flow  unused  into 
the  Gulf  or  smash  across  farmlands. 

The  Falcon  is  one  of  three  dams  on  the  Rio 
Grande  planned  in  the  1945  water  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


Paerto  Rko's  Position 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
generally  known  that  I  have  a  very  high 
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regard  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rica 
They  have  done  an  excellent  job  of  be- 
coming tine  American  citi«ns.  Their 
present  government  is  a  credit  to  our 
Nation. 

Dt.  a.  Pi«if6s-IsnH,  the  Resident 
Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  con- 
stantly vigilant  on  behalf  of  the  people 
he  represents.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  m  the 
Ricou  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Washlneton 
Evening  Star  and  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  Sunday.  August  19.  1951: 
Pxmrro  Rico's  Position 

Edward  Tomllnson  seems  to  misinterrret 
Puerto  Rkxis  political  picture  m  his  ar-icle. 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  Threabold.  In  the  Sunday 
Star  of  August  5 

Under  Public  Law  900.  Klghty-flrst  Con- 
gress, accepted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  a  popular  referendum  In  June.  Puerto 
Rico  is  organizing  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment. But  also,  within  Public  Law  600.  the 
Puerto  Rico  Statute  of  Pederal  Relations,  a 
compact  between  the  islands  people  and 
the  Unl--ed  States,  continues  in  effect 

United  State*  dtlienshlp  aa  extended  to 
Puerto  Ricans  in  1917  and  Puerto  Rlcan  citi- 
zenship aa  extended  to  United  States  citizens 
with  1  year's  residence  In  the  Island  contin- 
u«.s  The  privileges  and  Immunities  clause 
of  the  Constitution  extends  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Except  for  Internal  revenue  laws,  Pederal 
laws  ertend  automatically  to  Puerto  Rico 
unless  locally  inapplicable.  Foreign  Imports 
are  subject  to  the  same  tarifl  rates  as  in  the 
continent.  The  authortty  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Legialature  Is  limited  to  purely  local 
matters.  The  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
locally  financed.  A  Federal  Dlstrtct  Court 
BlU  in  Puerto  Rico  as  in  any  State.  Federal 
ImmlgraUoD  laws  apply  to  Puerto  Rico. 
Some  Joint  Federal  and  Insular  programs, 
where  expensM  are  shared  by  both  govern - 
menta,  operate  in  Puerto  Rico  (grant-in-aid 
lava) . 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  in  error 
when  he  says  that:  ( 1 )  The  island  is  net  self- 
supporting;  <2)  political  ties  with  the  main- 
land are  hardly  perceptible.  i3)  the  i^and 
makes  Ita  own  laws  ( the  island  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  legislation  which  applies 
to  Puerto  Rlco);  i4(  every  ofBclal  Is  elected 
(Federal  ofBclals  are  appointed — Insular  ofli- 
clala  ar«  elected  c  iSi  appeals  from  Puerto 
Rioo*!  mpreme  oonn  are  seldom  taken.  ( The 
Bttuatlon  is  no  different  than  appeals  from  a 
State  fuiweme  court,  except  ttiat  in  the  latter 
caae  appeals  go  directly  to  the  Pederal  Su- 
preme Court,  whereas  in  the  former  appeals 
go  to  the  First  Clrcolt  Court. ) 

With  its  n«rw  constitutional  government. 
Poerto  Rkso  will  occupy  a  position  similar  to 
that  at  a  State,  except: 

1.  A  statxite  of  rederal  relations.  biUterally 
adopted,  will  join  the  i.«land  to  the  United 
States  Instead  of  that  union  being  effected 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  This  union 
with  the  Federal  Government  will  be  parallel 
to  that  or  a  State 

2.  Although  Pederal  laws  apply  generally 
to  Puerto  Blco  as  to  a  State.  Puerto  Rico 
wlU  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  Federal 
lawmakers  or  the  Chief  Executive;  and 

»  Thus  Puerto  Rico  wlU  not  be  sub.ect  to 
FedCTal  internal  revenue  taxes,  except  on 
Federal  saiarles  and  income  derived  from 
sources  outside  the  Island. 

The  ties  between  Puerto  Rlco  and  the 
United  States  are  no  more  tenuous  tnan  the 
ties  among  tJie  States  are  tenuous.  If  any- 
thing. Public  Law  aOO  strengthens  P-aerto 
Rico's'  union  with  the  United  States  while 
rrmnUng  full  self-government  along  State 
Unas  to  a  paopte  capable  of  handling  the 

trust. 

fw*«^*>  la  oooipnlsory  In  Puerto  Rlco  from 
tDS  flist  grwls-  At  university  level  classes 
•>•  in  Bngllsb  or  Spantob.  dependlnK   upon 


the  professor's  choice.     College  students  are 
bi:ingual  I. pen  ^nterine  thr  univprsitv 

Knded  now  in  Puerto  Rlco  is  FpdenU  lnf»T- 
ference  In  purely  l>x-al  matters  O^nerpss" 
has  discarded  this  sueu^tlon  of  cf  loniali-sm. 

Pull  democracy  Is  offer»»d  to  PiKTtr  Rico. 
Whenever  It  Is  thus  off ''red  !t  .strengthens 
the  union  of  free  pe.>pie«  nwine  al'.eclar'.ce 
to  the  s.ime  fl.ig  Uni.n  ba.seci  on  eqvKiitty 
is  tenfo'ifl  stronger  th.in  ui..<in  bnseU  on 
subordination. 

A    FraJfvs-ISFKN. 
Resident  Cot. fni'.tofK'r  of  P-urrto  Rico 


A  Jewish  Historian'i  Tribute  to  America 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENT.M  IVfciJ 

Tuesday,  July  31,  1951 

Mr    HELLER      Mr    Speaker,   one    of 

the  mo-st  beautiful  ode.s  and  tributes 
to  America  recently  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  is  written  by  the  noted  Je'.vish 
historian  Mrs.  .\nita  Libman  Ltbe.^n, 
who  is  the  author  of  several  imp<_irtant 
works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Jews  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Lebesons  brief  article.  America 
to  Me.  is  written  very  interestmtily  and 
in  poetic  language.  It  depicts  her  feel- 
ings and  her  great  love  for  our  country. 
for  its  way  of  life  and  the  freedom  of  its 
people.  It  is  a  song  of  joy  and  great 
pride  in  the  role  played  by  American 
Jewry  since  the  very  beginnings  of 
civilization  on  this  continent  and  the 
vast  contributions  which  Jews  have 
made  toward  making  this  country  the 
greatest  and  mast  flourishing  center  of 
modem  civilization  in  our  day. 

Very  few  people  are  able  to  put  down 
their  thoughts  and  expres.^  their  vie-.v> 
in  the  patriotic  manner  in  which  M:  > 
Lebesor  does.  She  is  not  only  a  great 
scholar,  but  an  artist  in  her  chosen  field. 
The  huge  and  overwhelming  majority 
of  Jews  In  this  country  feel  as  Mrs  Lebe- 
son  does  toward  this  great  land,  they 
appreciate  its  kindness  and  its  freedom, 
its  sense  of  justice  and  opportunitie.-^ — 
but  they  cannot  state  it  as  well  as  she 
has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  brief  but  t^eau'iiful  article 
by  Mrs  Lebeson  which  appeared  in  Con- 
gress Weekly,  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewi.sh  Consres.s,  in  the  i:.;u>  uf 
Piay  28.  1951 1 

AMEKICA    TO    Ms 

(By  Anita  Llbman  Lebeson  i 
Long  before  America  was  dLsruvt  r-d  a:;d 
located  on  a  map  it  was  a  place  ftti.tU  ua 
the  heart*  of  Jewish  wanderers  For  every 
Jew  knew  the  boundaries  ut  Lu  pi.i  ,i  i^lace 
where  men  cjuIu  .ive  m  Uiq:,:';*  .!  :  !  -'>c\i- 
rity  It  wa.s  a  sarxtuarv  '  f  r'-fu/.^  '•  ! 
safety,  a  land  i\<>  one  had  ye:  liunj  u  h  ^e 
existence  few  d:jubted  S-i  earlv  m.i  ^ 
makeni  drew  maps  and  fjhlliwdpher.s  spf  u- 
lated,  .and  astrolitters  predicted  ;»nd  mothers 
desQ-ibed  it  lu  their  lulJabits 

America  b^an  as  a  dreini  and  i^ndi-d  i.-  :i 
reality  Breathlessly  the  news  was  sprt  'd 
through  the  underi<rounU  oi  ihm  day  Di-  - 
oovery  displaced  lantaty  surpassing;  ln..iKi- 
natlon 

The  two  vast  ciiuinents  United  by  a  Ur.n 
thread   <jf  laiid   were  ^ire-'si   find   beauuii.l     . 


bvhold  The  «reen  forests  were  dense  with 
n.u-ient  trees  waiting  to  be  felled  and  made 

I:,':  ilwe!:nn:5  S'AUt  were  the  waters  that 
traversed  the  land.  Green  pastures  beclc- 
onfKl  them  Green  mansions  sheltered 
them  Who  could  M.st  lt.s  trea.sures''  Who 
could  describe  the  prodigal  land''  Who  could 
fiTPtPi!  the  sM/prr  f'.iture?  Hope  stirred 
in  thf'  hPart'!  of  the  oppressed,  the  unwanted, 
and   thf   [KTsecuied   of    all   lalths 

So  they  to-i^  'n  their  boats  Sails  puffed 
and  swelled  m  the  wind  The  ei:dle<^.s 
rhythm  of  the  Atl.mtic  beat  a  sturdy  march 
Winds  hissed  and  storms  broke  over  their 
heads  and  the  pllgrlrrs  turned  their 
thoughts  to  0<-)d  And  the  prayers  tliat 
arose  overcame  the  ?torms  of  nature  So 
they  landed  Hnd  gave  thanks 

In  1500.  secret  Jews  led  by  Fernando  de 
Loronha  headed  for  the  New  World.  Of 
the  five  barcos  owned  by  him,  one  was 
named  tho  Judea  nnd  of  the  new  settlements 
established  in  1.5'  1  by  these  e.^rly  settlers, 
one  was  called  Cnn.mea. 

Trackless  forests  were  traversed.  Rivers 
were  forded  and  m')untains  were  climbed. 
Sugar  mills  were  established,  fleld.s  were 
planted,  parrots  and  ot^er  exotic  creaiures 
were  caught  for  export.  Best  of  all.  the  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  disguises  which  had  been 
forced   upon   the  Jews  were   thrown  clT 

America  w  is  a  place  where  men  could 
be  free 

Amfrlca  l.>^  people. 

Anicnc  i    is  conifwsed  of  strong   men   and 
wak,  ■>!  b<.jid  visionaries  and  frightened  im- 
niiirants      Of  men  who  till  fields  and  those 
whK,  work  in  tacturies.     Of  peddlers  hawking 
their  V.  "res  nnd  merchant  princes  in  sound- 
proof   buildings.     Pilgrims — pioneers — patri- 
ots.    Oi  scholars  like  Rabbi  del  Prado  who 
helped   build   the  synagogue   in  Surinam   in 
1685.     Of    soldiers    like   Samuel    Nassy    who 
d;.stingui.=  hed  himself  in  the  defense  of  Su- 
rinam     Of  a  battling  butcher  named  Asser 
I  '^vy  who  f  jught  for  the  right  to  do  guard 
c;u;y  iil.jiig  with  other  early  settlers  of  New 
Amsterdam      Of    men    like    Mordecai    Cam- 
1  iir.a]    wh.j   was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
N'   •  -1   f    a'-.ii    who   brought    with    two   other 
Ji'W!,  liie  secreus  of  the  Masonic  Order  to  the 
liew  land      Of  women  who,  like  Mrs.  Lunah 
Furgos  of  Barbado.s,  sent  money  to  build  a 
fer.ce    amund    the    first    synagogue    in    New 
y  vrk      Of  scholars   like  Isaac  Pintii   who   in 
1765   'ranslaied    the   Sephardlc  Prayer  Book 
Into  English      Of  benefactors  to  higher  edu- 
I  ttion    like    Israel   Joseph,  Michael   Lazarus, 
and  Muses  Lindo,  who  were  among  the  ear- 
liest   suppcriers    of    Brown    University.     Of 
shipowners    like    Aamn    Lopez    whose    ships 
transported    commtxllties   to   and   from    the 
colonies  and  whose  support  of  the  cause  of 
the    American    Revolution   was   Inceilculable. 
Ot    Indian    traders    like   Joseph    Simon    who 
d.iifd    traverse    the    wilderness    establishing 
c:  n-.merce  with  the  Indians  ;ind  cjx^ninii  vast 
stretches  ol  laud  through  trade  and  purchase 
to  countless  uther  settlers.     Of  householders 
like  the  Hiu  t*;  of  Easton,  Pa  .  who  were  among 
the   first    Id   settlers  of    that   city   and    who 
entertained    Gforge     Washington     In     their 
home. 

Of  le  Julf  Ellas  Stultheus  who  headed  a 
vast  colonization  prn  ect  in  Louisiana  while 
It  was  still  under  the  French  flng  Of  the 
Gratz  brothers  whose  vast  trading  lntere<!Ts 
opened  up  the  Illinois  country  and  ot  the 
Shefialls  who  pioneered  in  Georgia  and 
fought  In  the  War  of  Independence  And 
of  Francis  Salvador  of  Charlestown  S  C. 
who  when  he  heard  the  Brttlrh  were  com- 
ing, m  juntcd  a  horse  and  rode  thfugh  the 
countryside  alerting  the  settlers  -only  t.^  die 
at  the  hands  ol  the  Indians — thus  tecommg 
the  first  Jew  to  die  for  his  country-~a  free 
America  or  men  like  Benjamin  Levy  who 
could  b'jast  of  his  home  that  "Oeiirge  Wivsh- 
int't.  ti  sltrt  here  ■■  Of  men  like  Haym  Sal  i- 
ni  :i  who  helped  finance  the  RevLljtlon,  and 
men  I'iie  Rtuben  E'.tlng  who  fell  In  Its  de- 
fense. 
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There  were  people  who  demanded  their 
right*  and  wrote  letters  to  editors  insisting 
that  thev  gloried  in  their  heritage.  Such  a 
letter  was  written  by  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1800  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Printer  of  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
and  reads:  'I  am  accused  of  being  a  Jew.  of 
being  a  Republican  and  of  being  poor.  •  •  • 
I  am  a  Jew  I  glory  in  belonging  to  that 
persuasion.  •  •  •  I  am  a  Republican.  Thank 
G':>d  •  •  •  I  have  fought  as  an  American 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary 
war  " 

America  is  the  sage  of  noble  women. 
Rebecca  Gratz — beautiful,  gentle,  compas- 
sionate, rejecting  marriage  to  cling  to  her 
faith  Emma  Lazarus  at  the  docks  of  New 
York  harbor  staring  with  tear-welled  eyes 
at  the  depressed  and  dejected  immigrants 
who  had  fled  the  terror  of  pogrom  and  per- 
secution. Lillian  Wald  climbing  tenement 
stairs,  imperiling  her  life  to  nurse  the  sick 
and  aged  through  raging  epidemics. 
Henrietta  Szold,  gentle  scholar  leading  a  new 
cru.sade  to  the  Promised  Land.  Louise  Wise, 
the  essence  of  compassion  and  humility, 
boldly  championing  the  cause  of  democratic 
equality  for  all  people.  Tamar  Pool,  bag  in 
hand,  flying  to  Cyprus  to  spend  Passover 
with  refuf,ees  confined  in  barbed- wire  cages 
like  animals  In  a  zoo.  An  Immigrant  woman 
Anna  Rosenberg,  rising  through  sheer  ability 
and  Indomitable  loyalty,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Defense. 

America  Is  people— with  hearts  and  minds 
and  vision  mobilized  for  America  and  for 
humanity. 

It  is  a  vast  area  peopled  first  by  Asiatic 
migrants  now  known  to  us  as  American  In- 
dians, and  next  by  displaced  persons  from 
Europe  like  the  Puritans  who  went  from  Eng- 
land to  Holland  to  the  New  World  seeking 
a  place  where  their  Mosaic  Christianity 
might  be  practiced  in  peace.  Peopled  also  by 
Negroes  from  Africa  stolen  from  their  native 
homes  and  shipped  like  cattle  into  slavery, 
and  freed  in  a  struggle  in  which  Lincoln  was 
sacrificed  and  was  mourned  by  the  Jews  of 
AmeHca  as  a  father  is  mourned. 

America  is  a  holy  experiment  of  many  peo- 
ples who  came  from  many  places  all  working 
out  their  plural  cultural  destinies,  all  ready 
to  die  for  the  land  they  love  and  for  its  free 
institutions. 

America  is  a  state  of  mind.  It  Is  democ- 
racy in  action.  It  is  a  spiritual  adventure. 
It  is  the  affirmation  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  America  is  a  place  where  labor  is  dig- 
nified and  self-respecting.  Led  by  a  Tal- 
mudic  scholar  like  Gompers  into  strong,  co- 
hesive unions.  Headed  by  Torah-nourished 
men  like  Sidney  Hillman  and  David  Dubin- 
sky,  who  translated  the  ideals  of  Amos  into 
the  everyday  vocabulary  of  the  workingman 
of  every  faith  and  every  color  so  that  the 
worker  of  America  is  the  envy  and  model  of 
workers  in  all  other  lands. 

America  is  a  state  of  mind — of  growth  and 
idealism  and  of  rena*-,sance,  of  hope  and 
altruism  and  brotherhood,  of  dreams  of  hu- 
man dienity  and  of  peace  ani  of  security 
and  moral  grandeur  It  is  a  well  of  life- 
giving  waters  from  which  all  m.ay  drink  and 
be  renewed.  A  land  of  faith,  of  vision,  a  be- 
coming 


Europe's    Lack    of    Unity    More    Serious 
Than  Lack  of  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNFSOTA 

IN  t::z  HOUSE  of  representatives 

Thursday.  August  16,  1951 

Mr  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e.xtcr.d  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 


include  the  following  article  by  William 
Henry  Chamberhn.  from  Human  Events: 

From  Marshall  Plan  to  Martial  Plan 
(By  William  Henry  Chamberlln) 

The  Marshal;  plan  Is  becoming  a  martial 
plan.  This  Is  one  of  the  strongest  Impres- 
Blor\s  which  one  brings  back  from  a  trip 
In  Western  Europe  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
symbolized  by  the  administration  proposal 
to  Congress  to  appropriate  over  $.6,000,000,000 
In  arms  aid  and  over  $2,000,000,000  for  eco- 
nomic aid  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Whether  or  not  this  will  be  the  amount. 
Is  seems  likely  that  a  3-to-l  proportion  In 
favor  of  military  aid,  as  distinguished  from 
civilian,  will  be  maintained.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Embassies  and  ECA  ralssions  in  West 
European  capitals,  the  emphasis  today  is  on 
the  strategic  importance  of  future  aid  proj- 
ects. (ECA  missions  have  become  almost 
second  embassies  In  power  and  influence.) 

In  the  main  European  headquarters  of  the 
ECA,  on  the  rue  St.  Florentln,  in  Parle, 
there  Is  a  tendency  among  officials  to  speak 
of  the  nonmllitary  side  of  their  work  as 
finished.  This  seems  a  little  overoptlmlstlc. 
While  Britain.  Its  dollar  reserves  temporarily 
swelled  by  large  receipts  from  the  rubber, 
tin,  wool  and  other  primary  products  of  the 
Commonwealth  area,  recently  felt  able  to 
dispense  with  what  Winston  Churchill  once 
bluntly  called  the  American  dole,  most  of  the 
continental  European  countries  are  stUl 
running  dollar  deficits.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  improvement  in  this  field.  The 
"dollar  gap,"  the  spread  between  what 
European  countries  considered  their  mini- 
mum needs  from  the  dollar  area  and  what 
they  could  pay.  was  at  the  fantastic  figtire 
of  $7,500,000,000  in  1947.  It  is  now  about 
$1,500,000,000. 

Apart  from  special  weak  spots,  such  aa 
Greece  and  Austria,  Europe  might  have  stood 
entirely  on  its  own  feet  economically  within 
another  year  or  two — provided  Its  govern- 
ments had  practiced  self-denial  and  sound 
fiscal  policies  and  cut  out  some  of  the 
extravagances  of  the  welfare  state.  Now  the 
picture  has  changed  and  It  is  more  difficult 
to  set  a  time  limit  for  the  subsidization  of 
Europe's  armies  than  It  was  to  set  a  term 
for  financial  aid  to  the  European  national 
economies. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  Its  existence  the 
ECA  pumped  about  811,000.000,000  of  Amer- 
ican assistance  Into  the  anemic  postwar 
European  economic  stmcture.  Tlie  princi- 
pal recipients  were  Great  Britain,  12,706,- 
000.000;  France  $2,278,000,000.  Italy.  $1,228.- 
000. OOO:  West  Germany.  $1,192,000,000;  the 
Netherlands,  $958,000,000. 

n 

ECA  aid  has  been  a  two-way  help  to  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  has  paid  many  of  their 
bills  for  raw  materials  and.  to  a  smaller 
extent,  for  foodstuffs.  It  has  contributed  a 
good  deal  the  reequipment  for  their  Indus- 
tries. At  the  same  time  It  has  provided  an 
additional  source  of  revenue  in  the  form  of 
what  are  called  counterpart   funds. 

While  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  ECA 
shipments  has  been  in  the  form  of  free  grants 
to  governments,  the  users  of  these  shipments 
have  been  required  to  pay  in  their  national 
currencies.  Proceeds  of  these  sales  are 
counterpart  funds  and  have  t>een  used  for 
various  purposes  approved  by  the  ECA  mis- 
sions, to  heip  stabilize  currencies,  finance 
houblni:  and  pubUc  Improvements,  etc. 

Whether  one  trusts  the  evidence  of  one's 
senses  as  a  traveler  or  delves  Into  volumes 
of  statistics,  the  evidence  seems  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  economic  health  of  Western 
Europe  is  much  better  today  than  It  was  In 
1947  or  1948.  People  are  better  fed  and  bet- 
ter dressed;  goods  move  more  freely  across 
frontiers;  one  begins  to  notice  now,  even  in 
Germany,  not  only  how  much  has  been  de- 
siroved  but  how  much  has  been  built. 


Part  of  the  credit  for  this  Improvement 
belongs  to  the  ECA.  part  to  the  return  to 
sounder  methods  of  finance  and  econoralca, 
part  to  the  Irrepressible  Impulse  of  human 
beings  to  rebuild,  to  start  up  farms  and  fac- 
tories and  stores  again.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, the  ECA  failed  to  accomplish^  It  al- 
leviated, but  did  not  and  cotUd  not  cure  the 
consequences  of  some  of  the  worst  social  and 
economic  dislocations  of  the  war  And  it 
did  not  create  In  Europe  a  more  perfect  eco- 
nomic union. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Netherlands, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  m 
Europe  before  the  war,  has  felt  obliged  to 
draw  so  heavily  on  American  aid,  and  is  con- 
stantly In  the  red  In  Its  account  with  Its 
neighbor,  Belgium,  is  the  loss  of  the  rich 
Dutch  empire  In  Indonesia.  An  important 
cause  of  France's  inability  to  achieve 
budgetary  stability  la  the  endletis.  no-declsion 
war  In  Indochina.  Germany's  economic  re- 
covery, really  brilliant  in  many  ways,  is 
clouded  by  the  perpetual  problem  of  how  to 
absorb  9,000,000  expellees,  driven  destitute 
from  their  homes  in  East  Germany,  Poland, 
the  Sudetenland,  and  the  Balkana.  And 
ECA  has  furnished  no  solution  for  Italy's 
chronic  overpopulatloa. 

Progress  toward  cloaer  economic  unit  has 
been  slow  and  halting.  The  EPD.  or  Eu- 
ropean Payments  Union,  a  scheme  sponsored 
and  financed  by  the  ECA,  has  smoothed  the 
way  for  a  resumption  of  multilateral  trad- 
ing. This  has  eased  the  presstire  on  Euro- 
pean countries  to  conclude  the  constrict- 
ing barter  deals  which  were  a  feature  of 
Inter-European  trade  Immediately  after  the 
war.  But,  despite  much  exhortation  and 
some  pressure  from  the  American  side,  Eu- 
rope has  hardly  achieved  the  goal  of  the 
free  movement  of  men,  goods,  and  capital. 
The  consequences  were  vividly  described  in 
General  Eisenhower's  recent  speech  in 
London: 

"Progress  has  been  and  is  hobblcid  by  a 
web  of  customs  barriers  interlaced  with  bi- 
lateral agreements,  multilateral  cartels,  local 
shortages,  and  economic  monstrosities 
•  •  •  Europe  •  •  •  is  divided  by 
patchwork  territorial  fences.  They  pyramid 
every  cost,  with  middlemen,  tarifTs,  taxes, 
and  overheads.  Barred,  absolutely,  are  the 
efBclent  division  of  labor  and  resources  and 
the  easy  flow  of  trade." 

m 

In  the  present  shift  from  Marshall  plan 
to  martial  plan  the  emphasis  changes;  but 
some  of  the  old  problems  remain.  One  hears 
less  complaint  about  dollar  shortages  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  now,  but  more  about  the 
inflationary  pressures  of  the  Korean  war  and 
the  European  rearmament  program,  which 
threaten  the  relative  currency  stability  that 
has  been  achieved  during  recent  years. 

During  the  first  phase  of  the  European  re- 
covery program,  ECA  representatives  were 
constantly  trying  to  strike  a  balance  between 
what  the  European  governments  were  In- 
clined to  ask  and  what  Congress  might  be 
expected  to  approve.  This  same  tug  of  war 
goes  on.  under  different  circumstances.  The 
main  issue  is  the  division  of  the  rearma- 
ment bill  between  the  United  States  and  its 
associates  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  In  Rome  an  Itallen 
Cabinet  Minister  was  explaining  to  me  tiiat 
Italy  was  In  full  sympathy  with  the  rearma- 
ment program — but  on  condition  that  the 
United  States  would  supply  not  only  the 
raw  materials  necessary  for  munitions,  but 
also  consumption  poods,  so  that  the  workers 
w:juid  have  something  to  buy  with  their 
earnings. 

An  official  of  the  Bank  of  r'ranc?  susgested 
to  me  that  the  Communist  threat  was  ;?- 
cial  and  economic,  rather  than  m.llllary 
He  then  developed  the  argument  that  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  if  the  United  States 
would  go  on  sub^sidlzing  ;he  French  economy 
full    blast   and   lorgct    ab^ut    this    awi.'«Aril 
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and  burdenaome  biulneu  of  Pr«ncb  rearma- 
ment. And  on  my  first  (Jay  in  Bonn  a  Ger- 
man oOelal  dcTctoped  tbe  tbeals  tbat  Oer- 
mADT'*  *»!«•»  "t*  of  conipulaory  wjclal  ex- 
pendlturea  on  behaW  of  refugee*  and  war 
Tictlma  should  count  as  a  oontxlbuiion  to 
European  defense. 

The  reaignatlon  of  A-ieurtn  Beran  and 
Harold  WUaon  from  the  lirttlah  Cabinet  was 
baaed  on  the  contention  that  Britain  was 
being  tjn— rrt  by  America  to  rearm  beyond 
lU  economic  strength.  There  will  be  some 
open  and  more  secret  palling  and  haullni; 
on  thla  matter  of  paying  the  bills  for  the 
European  armament  eflcrt,  unlesK  all  signs 

faU. 

rr 

It  la  hard  to  see  any  realistic  alternative 
to  the  United  States  policy  of  promoting 
the  build-up  of  »  unified  European  defense 
force.  But  the  many  n;»tionallst  and  Ideo- 
loclcal  dlTlslons  among  the  countries  outside 
the  Iron  curtain  are  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  effecttre  realiiation  of  this  project 

Prtxn  a  talk  with  the  French  War  Mln- 
toter.  Julei  Moch.  one  gets  the  Impreeslon 
that  be  recants  Germany  much  more  as  an 
enemy  than  as  a  proBpectlre  ally  For  per- 
sonal reasons  (lloch's  son  was  killed  by  the 
Gestapo)  Moch  is  probably  more  intransi- 
gent than  the  average  non-Communist 
Prenehman.  But.  at  a  time  when  the  Ade- 
nauer govsrmnent  needs  all  the  foreign  en- 
eoura^emant  it  can  get  to  overcome  the  in- 
ternal German  realstanre  to  rearmament,  11: 
has  not.  as  yet,  received  much  help  from 
Parts. 

A  high  point  of  unrcallam  is  touched  by 
the  Toeal  British  and  Prench  protests  againsn 
■ueh  a  eonunon-senae  arrangement  as  an 
AnMrtcan  military  afraement  with  Spain. 
Takm  In  ccmnactlon  with  the  absence  ot 
pcotwto  sgalnat  military  aid  to  Tito's  Yugo- 
alavla.  this  development  shows  that  fellow- 
travetar  prejudices  are  by  no  means  dead 
In  loaOoa  and  Paris. 

TtPO  at   ttoa  qualitatively   best  European 

tba  Swlaa  and  the  Swedish,  are  out- 

Buropean  defense  scheme  because 

_   atraMty  traditions  of  these  coun- 

(TlM    Bwlas    Army,    incidentally.    Is 

th«  ntimber  of   troops   Prance 

tn   Exirope.)      Two   of   the   largest 

military  forces,  the   Spanish   and 

tbe  Tugoalav.  are  excluded  for  other  reasons. 

The  Marshall  plan  failed  of  complete  suc- 
e«as  because  it  did  not  become  the  basis  ot 
a  trua  European  economic  union.  The  fate 
at  th»  martial  plan  hangs  In  the  balance  fcr 
tha  auiM  reaaon.  Since  American  lives  are 
at  atafca  tn  the  latter  case,  as  against  dol- 
lan  iB  tbe  fonner.  it  would  seem  tbat  there 
to  a  cbaUange  to  American  leadership  to 
pnaa  atrongly  and  consistently  for  such  ele- 
mentary iMOcaattles  as  the  spc«diest  poaelble 
reamlx^  of  Germany,  the  establishment  of 
air  and  naval  bases  In  Spain,  and.  In  gen- 
eral, Um  fubordlnatlon  of  left-wing  crotchets 
and  preludlccs  to  national   security   neecl.5 


C«BtracteJ  H ezicM  Africnhnrml  Workers 


BXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONKAUY 

or  mua 
W  TH*  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEU  STATES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  there 
hBM  been  conaidermble  misunderstanding 
of  the  cluurf e  oT  $15  ft  worker  for  tlie 
eontrmcted  Mexican  agricultural  work- 
en  taroocfat  into  this  country  under  the 
terms  of  the  intematkmal  agreement 
with  Mexico  pursuant  to  the  recent  act 


of  Congress  pcrtaininc  to  the  immiiira- 
tion  of  Mexican  agricultural  workers. 
Specific  complaint  has  been  made  at  the 
requirement  of  this  charge  each  time  the 
worker  is  recontractod. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  ha.s  furni-shed 
me  a  letter  explaining  thi.';  chariie  I  bo- 
lieve  the  information  contained  thennn 
will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  a  ereat 
many  citizens  who  are  participatiiiki  ;n 
this  program  Accordingly.  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  b»?  reprinted 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
AS  follows: 

UNrrxD  St.*tt.s  DtP^STMrsT  or  L.m»or 

Wa.ihiiotfj'^    AuQU't  17,  l'J5l 
The  Honorable  Tom  Co^'N^L:  t 
l/ntfed    States    Smati' 

Wa.^htngton    D   C 

Deas  Senatos  Ccnnallt  At  ynr.r  rpqucst 
I  hsve  prepared  a  brief  exp'anatiLUi  -f  the 
charge  of  $15  a  worker  for  the  contracted 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  broUfrht  into 
this  country  under  the  terms  of  the  Inter- 
national aj^reement  with  Mexico 

In  the  international  asrreement.  migration 
or  recruiting  centers  will  be  set  up  ir.  t.ht' 
interior  of  Mexico  at  Guadalajara,  .'\svid.s 
Callentes.  Irapuato.  Chlhuah-ia  and  Mi  iitor- 
rey  The  workers  will  be  recnilted  at  thcso 
points  and  transported  to  reception  nr  con- 
tracting centers  in  the  United  States  at  Har- 
lingen.  Laredo,  and  El  Paso  in  Texas:  N  cales. 
Ariz.,  and  Calexico.  Calif  1  his  ex|  fn.^e  will 
be  borne  by  the  United  Stares  G  ivernment 
and  recovered  from  the  employer  contrartm^ 
for  the  workers  at  an  amount  not  tn  exceed 
$15  a  worker,  as  provided  fur  in  Puhlic  Law  78 

The  budget  for  the  Farm  P'.iU-ement  -Service- 
was  set  up  on  the  basis  of  a  revolving  iu:.(l 
to  cover  this  operation  It  is  the  plan  to 
make  this  revolving  fund  break  even  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  by  collecting  from  the  em- 
ployer all  money  spent  by  us  f r  r  the  tran.s- 
portation  and  subsistence  cf  these  wurkers 
in  Mexico.  This  fund  is  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  employers  for  transportation  and  suti- 
slstence  expenses  incurred  by  the  Uiiiti'<l 
States  In  obtalninit  Mexican  workers 

Otu  best  estimates  on  the  a.st  of  this  pr  ■:- 
gram  Indicate  that  * I=>  a  w  ,rker  will  not  cover 
the  cost  of  transportation  aj.d  subsistence 
when  the  worker  U  contrs^c^ed  only  once. 
This  means  that  the  Uiut.d  States  G  v^rn- 
ment  would  have  to  subsidize  :he  firmer  for 
costs  over  $15  per  worker  Tins  subsidy  was 
not  provided  for  in  our  bud^!et.  nir  in  our 
interpretation  of  Public  Law  78  The  debate 
on  the  bill  in  Congress  shows  clearsy  that 
It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  '.■•  sub- 
sidize the  farmer  throuzh    '.'•n   prt./grani. 

Because  the  $15  charge  per  w  rkcr  will  not 
be  sufBclent  to  meet  the  <•  st  >f  tran^oorta- 
tlon  and  subsistence  of  all  if  'h-'  Mexican 
workers  obtained  under  the  pr'  ttrnm  when 
Mexican  workers  are  transferred  to  suceedlng 
employers,  we  are  requir1ni<  th<»  su.  reeding 
employer  to  comply  »i'h  the  tinvui. n  nf 
Public  Law  78  which  requires  hH  env  1  vk-t- 
to  sign  an  indemnity  ajrrc^ment  and  nil 
ajfreement  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
transportation  and  subsistence  c<-.sts  not  to 
exceed  $1.5  per  worker 

This  $15  figure  Is  an  aver;ii;e  fleuie  based 
on  the  operation  of  the  entire  proi^r  mi.  and 
not  Just  one  segment  such  .\b  the  Monterrey 
portion.  It  is  contempuited  th  vt  this 
amount  will  cover  only  the  bare  cost  of 
transportation   and   subsistence 

Those  employers  who  have  been  coi.trict- 
Ing  at  Monterrey  for  the  past  few  days  *i.i 
he  charged  the  $15,  leas  the  cost  if  'rans- 
portatlon  and  subsistence  to  the  bcrder 
This  has  been  estimated  to  t>e  $3  60  per 
worker. 

We  plan  to  keep  adequate  records  which 
will  be  made  available  to  you,  to  sh'  w  ex- 


actly how  many  workers  are  recruited,  the 
average  cost  per  worker  for  transportation 
and  subsistence,  and  the  amount  received 
fr  m  the  farmers.  None  of  the  funds  col- 
lec'ed  for  transportation  and  subsistence 
wi;i  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  It 
1^  net  OUT  desire  to  collect  from  the  farmer 
n-,  'p  'han  the  actual  average  cost  of  trans- 
portati  in  and  subsistence. 
Yours   very   truly. 

MaL'RICT   J     TOBTN 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


What  Nebraska's  Leading  Papers  Think 
About  Colossal  Military  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Tuesday.  August  14.  1951 

Mr  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  If  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding editorial  passages  from  two  Ne- 
bra.'ska  newspapers. 

Thf  fir.st  excerpt  is  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  of  August  11.  The  World- 
Htra'.d.  Nebra.ska's  largest  paper,  s  po- 
litically independent. 

Mr    BCFFrrr  Sticks  ft  His  Guns 

Tiiis  week  the  House  passed  the  $55,000.- 
0<M',  10(1  military  appropriations  measure  with 
'  ;.:y  two  votes  cast  against  It  One  o:  them 
V  ns  by  Omaha's  stoutly  honeet  and  Irdr.id- 
u.i;!=*-,:-  ConKressman,  Howard  Bcrrm 

Vrting  against  a  military  approprla  ion  !s 
one  of  the  things  a  politically  mlndec  C(  n- 
gressman  doesn't  do  But  Mr  B-ffttt 
doesn't  give  a  hoot  for  the  pclitlcally  .-orrect 
thing  He  votes  em  the  way  he  sets  'em. 
and  he  sees  this  monstrous  spending  meas- 
ure as  an  Inflationary  move  th.Tt  wll  ;uar- 
n:.*po  ult!m-nte  victory  for  ccmmun  sn>  in 
Americn 

r  U'Cs  n.'t  promise  genuine  na'ioual  de- 
fence, and  is  leading  the  United  States  to- 
ward national  socialism  and  sulcid*.  says 
Mr  B^'FTriT  He  says  the  most  Im  nlnent 
threat  to  the  national  security  is  from  with- 
in, and  he  warns  that  excessive  ruhtary 
spending  opt-rates  to  provide  full-sc  le  war 
and  ends  in  catastrophe. 

T.^Kl    TOUR  CHOICK 

Whether  they  agree  with  Howard  l!u:-r^Tr 
or  disagree,  fair-minded  Americans  w.U  i.ote 
that  he  makes  a  cogent  case  for  his  J  oint  of 
view-and  th...t  it  is  In  total  opptisitlmi  to 
the  Truman  philosophy  and  Achescn  logic. 

Mr  BfFrFTT  says  excessive  spendi  is  does 
not  create  security,  but  will  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  systen>  Tlie  administra- 
tion says  that  m.  ney  will  buy  a  stabl  >  v.or-d, 
HUd  it  ha.s  spent  more  than  one  t  ui.dred 
bilil'jns  in  tliUs  end-'a\c.r 

Look  about  y^.u   aucI  dcide   wh.,     ^   right. 

The  second  excerpt  is  from  t  le  Au- 
gust 14  Lincoln  Star.  Nebra.^ka■s  tading 
Democratic  daily 

The  pertinent  passages  are  as  f  ^ll^ws: 

RepresenMtive  Howard  Bt-ffftt.  a  \  u:"»- 
constructed   Republican   conservatlvt      :    the 

old  schofil,  w:is  one  of  two  Member;  oi  tl.e 
lower  House  Ui  cast  a  vote  agaii  st  this 
$=)f"  xtO.OiW.OOO  appropriation  for  mlitary 
i:llr;'<'S<-s 

H'  WARD  Bfrmr  lacks  a  lot  in  '^■h■^'  a 
irrrnt  many  Nebraskans  might  desl'c  m  a 
("'  i.kTfssman  Much  of  the  time  he  >  ats  and 
sli't'p-j  i;i  a  lA'  rkl  thiT.  was  50  years  at  ^i  Put 
(1, '.!•':. »'<i   ;f   he  wr.'iit   nmewhat  ma^  niflctnt 
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late  lait  week  when  he  got  to  his  feet  to  cast 
a  vote  to  tell  his  colleagues  how  he  felt  and 
where  he  stood.     In  part,  he  said  this: 

'The  military  spending  plans  which  H  R 
50'j^  embraces  do  not  constitute  genuine  na- 
tional defense.  In';tead,  they  take  us  to- 
w..rd  national  socialism  and  suicide"  After 
l.iunchlng  into  an  attack  on  the  Truman 
admlnlstra'lon.  Mr.  Bcffett  concluded  with 
these  words;  "Of  course,  military  appropria- 
tions that  have  for  their  sole  purposes  the 
deiense  of  our  country  always  will  have  my 
suiiport.  But  I  will  not  vote  for  globul  mill-., 
tary  spendine  that  seems  to  cuarantee  ulti- 
mate victory  for  communism  In  America  by 
inflation,  Vt'e  have  been  on  that  road  t(xi 
lon^  already.  Moreover,  all  historj-  records 
that  such  gigantic  peacetime  military  sjaend- 
in^'  d(^s  not  create  security.  Instead.  It 
operates  to  provoke  full-scale  war  and  ends 
in  catastrophe." 

Representative  Bcffett  may  be  wrong,  as 
wrong  as  any  man  can  be,  but  at  least  he 
has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  lay  it  down 
on  the  line  as  he  sees  it  and  to  cast  a  vote 
that  squares  100  percent  with  what  must  be 
deeply  rooted  convictions  of  his  own.     •     •     ♦ 

The  Second  District  of  Nebraska  Repre- 
sentative only  nibbled  on  the  frinees  of  a 
question  that  can  turn  out  to  be  the  biggest 
challenge  of  our  times.  We  are  committing 
ourselves  to  a  long-range  spirited  armament 
race  which  will  tax  the  resources  and  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  brutally. 
Whether  we  can  offset  Russia's  advantages 
of  slave  labor,  cheap  materials,  and  low  liv- 
ing standards  by  a  superior  Indxistrial  plant 
and  American  competence  with  the  machine 
Is  anybody's  guess.  But  we.  the  American 
people,  before  too  many  years  will  have  to 
decide  how  much  of  each  day's  dollar  Is  to  be 
poured  out  for  arms,  whether  those  arms 
actually  safeguard  American  security,  or 
whether  Inevitably  they  pave  the  road  for  a 
third  global  conflict  of  catastrophic  propor- 
tions.    •     •     • 

Representative  Bctfett.  however,  offered  a 
real  challenge  to  sober  thought  on  the  part 
of  his  colleagues  and  150.000,000  Americans. 


Texas  Is  Sdriag  Its  Own  Miaoritr 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF    TIXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
inteiestinj  article  entitled  "Texas  Is 
Solving  Its  Own  Minority  Problem,' 
written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  a 
distinguished  newspaper  correspondent 
who  save-,  in  the  Senate  and  House 
Press  Galleries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T»:xAo  Is  Solving  Its  Own  MiNORrrr  Psoblem 
(By  Elizabeth  Carpenter} 

Tlie  fashionable  Yankee  sociologists'  atti- 
tude that  the  South  never  does  anything 
about  its  minority  problems,  is  being  dls- 
prove<l   by  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Two  groups  of  Te.xas  citizens  are  operat- 
tug—with  no  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— to  foster  friendly  relations,  not  only 
between  Texas  and  its  border  neighbor.  Mex- 
ico,   but    principally    between    the    1.500.000 


Spanish-speaking   Texan;;    and    the    4,f>00.000 
who  speak  Enghsli. 

Their  ultimate  goal  is  to  get  the  ■No  Mex- 
icans Allowed"  signs  down  from  the  restau- 
rants in  Texas  and,  even  mure  Impcrtant, 
from  the  mental  thinking  of  the  Ani;k  citi- 
zens. 

The  groups  are  the  Texas  G'3od  Neif;hbor 
Commission,  a  State  aeency  financed  by  State 
funds,  and  the  Council  on  Hv  .n  Relations, 
which  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  but 
which   operates   on    private   donations. 

A  number  of  other  groups  have  been  born 
In  this  reform  movement:  The  American  GI 
Forum,  compxjsed  of  Latin  veterans:  the  Lu- 
lacs  (League  of  United  La  tin- American 
Citizens!,  and  the  newly  formed  National 
Association  of   Spanish-Speaking   People. 

The  original  barrier  breaker  was  King  Cot- 
ton. During  World  War  II.  when  cotton 
pickers  were  scarce,  migratory  Mexican  la- 
borers had  the  opportunity  to  be  choosey. 
They  didn't  want  to  pick  cotton  in  towns 
where  they  were  thrown  out  of  restaurants. 
The  loss  of  the  labor  was  costly.  It  didn't 
take  long  for  the  farmers  to  realize  it  was 
cheaper  to  be  nice  to  the  migrants  and  see 
that  their  towns  were  nice,  too 

Another  big  barrier  breaker  is  the  vote, 
Texas'  Latin  citizens  are  coming  of  age  po- 
litically. In  many  Texas  counties  support  by 
the  Mexican  bloc  is  the  decisive  factor  at  the 
polls. 

Still  another  factor  In  Texas'  awakening 
toward  good  neighbor llness  is  the  coming  of 
age  of  Texas  millionaires.  Some  of  them 
desire  to  use  their  new  wealth  for  some  good 
purpose. 

■  I'm  in  the  human-relations  business  for 
keeps,"  Is  the  way  R.  E.  Smith,  of  Houston, 
one  of  the  State  s  wealthiest  oil  operators, 
puts  It. 

Smith,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Human  Relations,  digs  deep  Into  his  own 
pocket  to  help  finance  that  group.  A  for- 
mer baseball  player,  a  dynamic  Methodist 
layman,  he  tackles  the  problem  of  human 
relations  with  unrelenting  energy. 

It  is  Smith's  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
settle  discriminatory  problems  is  on  the  local 
level.  The  year-old  Council  on  Human  Re- 
lations has  already  given  birth  to  31  local 
councils,  loosely  organized  as  luncheon 
groups,  which  try  to  settle  diflerences  be- 
tween the  Anglo  and  Latin  townspwople  on 
an  amicable  basis. 

To  guide  the  local  leaders,  the  council  has 
Just  put  out  a  handbook  which  sets  forth  in 
ABC  language  why  successful  human  rela- 
tions au-e  necessary  to  the  community.  It 
draws  a  moral  between  two  Texas  towns 
called  X-ville  and  Y-viUe. 

"X-ville  Is  full  of  good  folks.  But  some- 
how it  has  fallen  into  an  attitude  of  sepa- 
ration and  standoffishness  toward  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  Its  business  houses  display 
a  good  sprinkling  of  'No  Mexicans  Allowed' 
signs.  In  civic  affairs  it  draws  a  line — and 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  and  sweat  keep- 
ing people  on  the  'proper'  side  of  that  line. 
"Y-ville.  Just  across  the  river,  is  practically 
identical  except  that  its  people  simply  don't 
go  to  a  lot  of  trouble  drawing  and  redraw- 
ing that  line.  When  a  man  comes  In  and 
says  l>e  wants  to  buy  a  hat.  the  Y-ville  mer- 
chant sells  him  a  hat;  and  when  a  man  comes 
in  and  says  he  wants  to  buy  a  son^brero,  the 
Y-vilie  merchant  goes  right  ahead  and  sells 
him  a  hat.  The  only  difference  is  maybe  the 
Instant  it  takes  him  to  do  a  double-take  over 
the  Spanish  word. 

'And  the  civic  result?  Come  cotton- 
picking  time,  when  hands  are  scarce,  the 
Mexican  migrant  pickers  go  ^rst  where  It  is 
easiest  to  get  along,  naturally— to  the  Y-vllle 
side  of  the  river.  If  there  are  enough  to  pick 
X-vlUe  side  cotton,  too.  they  charge  50  cents 
to  $1  a  hundred  more  to  pick  It — enough  to 
pay  their  way  back  to  Y-ville  every  night  or 
on  the  week  end  so  they  can  spend  their 
money  without  fighting  about  it. 


'The  resuU  is  that  Y-Mlle,  for  being  will- 
ing to  sell  a  man  a  hat,  or  w!iate\er  he  needs, 
even  if  he  asks  for  it  in  Spanish  is  richer 
by  i.bout  $100,000  a  year" 

The  council  is  worKuij;  to  zei  the  Mexicsn 
Gvivernment's  approval  of  Texas  i-.reu.'-  which 
dv  m^t  discnmuiute.  and  to  limit  it'i  bl.irk- 
hstmg  to  the  counties  which  do  In  this 
way,  the  pressure  Is  on  the  area.<;  where  there 
is  a  labor  shortage  to  take  down  tlidr  un- 
friendly signs. 

Tcxlay,  only  52  of  the  254  Texas  counties 
are  blacklisted  for  Mexican  lab<ir  by  that 
Government 

Tom  Sutherland,  executive  secretary  of  tlie 
council,  who  heads  its  office  at  tne  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  In  Austin,  reports  that  several 
blacklisted  counties  have  appealed  to  the 
council  for  advice  on  how  to  get  ofT  the  list 
They  are  told  to  organize  a  local  cnuncil  on 
human  relations  and  begin  a  local  good- 
neighbor  program. 

The  virtues  of  good  neighborllness  are  be- 
ing translated  to  Texans  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  sense,  as  the  council  puts  it.  It  is  the 
hop^  of  the  council  that  Texas  will  take  care 
of  Its  minority  problems  in  such  a  way  that 
It  will  never  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  tn. 

"In  treating  human  relations  In  Texas,  we 
don't  claim  to  be  skilled  physicians  yet." 
Sutherland  says.  "But  we  have  learned  to  be 
pretty  good  nurses.  What  we  are  most  sus- 
picious of  Is  diagnosis  by  telephone." 


A  Tourist's  Viewpomt  of  Ettr(q>e  and  the 
Resnlt  of  ECA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CAUFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  Id,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

inserting  that  portion  of  a  personal  letter 
from  a  successful  bulldef  in  Los  Angeles. 
Ivan  Wells,  giving  his  reaction  to  the 
result  of  ECA  spending.  This  is  one  of 
many  similar  letters  I  have  received  and 
stories  given  to  me  pe  sonally  by  others 
who  have  visited  Europe  in  the  past 
year: 

Amstesoam,  July  31,  1951. 
Dear  Norris  ahd  Erna:  Needless  to  say.  we 
have  been  having  a  very  enjoyable  and  in- 
teresting trip.  We  have  taken  about  300 
colored  picture  slides,  many  of  them,  show- 
ing the  results  of  our  Marshall  plan  and 
ECA  spending  We  have  built  new  railway 
stations  and  hotels  of  the  very  finest  con- 
struction all  the  way  up  through  central 
Italy  where  war  damage  had  been  done 
Rome  boasts  of  the  finest  !n  the  world,  even 
the  ceilings  of  all  the  enormous  waiting 
r»ms  and  stores  inside  the  stations,  and 
extending  out  under  all  the  train  sheda.  are 
tiled  solid  with  »4-lnch  square  glased  tUe 
This  same  tile  Is  aLso  used  In  many  other 
city  stations.  This  labor  costs  twice  as  much 
as  the  same  tile  used  in  the  walls  Plaster 
walls  and  ceilings  like  used  at  home  vihere 
private  capiUl  pays  the  bill  Is  plenty  good 
enough.  If  they  have  lost  their  shirt  it 
isn't  necessarj-  to  replace  it  with  a  .silk  one. 
We  had  lunch  In  a  Milan  hotel  completely 
veneered  with  the  finest  of  white  marble 
outside  and  the  finest  polished  marble  walls 
and  floors  inside,  mirrored  walls  and  plate- 
glass  fronts  of  the  finest  modern  architecture 
possible.  ThU  U  only  one  of  many  in  Italy 
that  have  been  given  tbe  finest  BCA  and 
Marshall    plan    treatment.      One    educated 
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ItaUan  mid  the  American  auui  U  j'ust  A 
btc  Uttte  boy.  &xm1  doMst  know  bov  to  Uke 
c*r«  of  hU  mon«T.  while  tb«  KnglUhir.an 
banfB  on  to  bis  money  and  doesn't  glre  tt 
away"  Kr  Mackav  s  and  my  obaervatlcna 
aj«  Umb* — we  bave  (^:ven  coough  aM  to  tliese 
countrlea.  tbey  are  en  tbetr  feet,  tbc;  bi>ve 
a  full  axjp  eyerywbere.  tlie  people  are  ■%t'd 
fed  and  eloUM<l.  there  are  almoat  no  beggnrt 
at  all.  Tbere  U  plenty  of  merchandise  In  the 
storaa.  We  wsre  told  they  fear  we  are  ruin- 
ing our  ecoaomy  the  aame  aa  England  has 
ruined  hen. 

Aa  for  Germany — they  hare  a  bumper  crop. 
eTcrroD*  la  working  bard  and  they  are  erm- 
ine bttck  faat.  The  people  are  weU  fed  and 
haTtzic  caxnlTala  eiery where,  they  like  us. 
tbey  dODt  want  otir  tokUers  to  go  home  as 
they  fear  Bxjsata.  there  are  tery  few  Qjm- 
munlata  and  they  want  nothing  to  do  with 
Xaat  Ruasian  Oermany,  aa  one  man  said 
"tbej  are  a  different  peopJe  "  They  think 
ot  thawiTlTf  as  weatern  people.  Ur.  Uackay 
and  I  think  we  ahotild  arm  them  to  gradually 
bdp  tikcm  to  poUce  or  protect  themaelves 
from  StMBl*  and  take  the  load  off  of  ua. 
Zn  oCbar  worda.  we  believe  we  should  stop 
all  spending  except  what  U  necessary  tc  sup- 
ply our  Armed  Forces.  We  fotind  out  that 
the  Oennan  people  pay  4  percent  sales  tax 
and  Income  taxea  of  15  percent  mlnlmT.im 
to  40  percent  maximum.  From  these  taxes 
90  pcromt  at  their  budget  goes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  of  occupation.  And  aa 
winners  trf  the  war  we  are  prtvileged  to 
pay  about  the  same  In  sales  tax  with  a  25 
to  ao  percent  income  tax.  If  cur  Congress- 
men uid  Sanaton  (and  adnsers)  could  talk 
to  the  common  man  aa  we  have  done.  In  the 
place  of  the  polltlclana  that  meet  them  at 
the  boat,  and  cry  on  their  shoulders,  our 
nonmSUttry  apcndlng  would  have  stopped 
before  thla.  They  don't  have  a  chance  to 
get  a  true  picture  of  conditions.  Europe  is 
full  o(  hJrtary  of  wan  and  recovery  from 
war*  for  2j000  years.  We  bad  better  stay 
bom*  aod  kxtk  after  our  own  economy.  I 
vaa  ■uftwid  to  Und  almost  all  of  Eiirope 
haa  doubto  track  fully  electrified  railroads  ez- 
«*~W"f  from  Parts,  the  full  length  of  Italy. 
•Pd  •!!  oC  avltaarland  and  part  of  Germany. 
W«  en&t  boast  of  that  at  home.  Oermany 
IkM  maay  190-fooc  paaaenger  ships  going  up 
and  down  tbs  Rhine  for  2S0  miles.  It  is  a 
beeuttfol  trt|».  We  came  down  the  river  from 
WlMlMdm  to  Cologne,  a  10-hour  ride,  last 
Sanday.  On  account  of  tt  being  a  holiday. 
w  bad  dlSeuIty  even  getting  a  seat.  It  was 
foQ  to  stttDdlng  room  (and  folding  seats 
gvw  fshmn )  of  people  out  for  a  holiday. 
Tbmt    dossnt    ahow    hardahlp    among    the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

or  cAUtyonru 
BCX78K  OF  RZPRBSEWTATIVIB 

Twudajf.  Jtdw  31. 1951 


Mr.  DOTIJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
maataaai  eonaent  bcretofcre  granted 
■le  ao  to  do,  I  am  submitting  the  con- 
tnti  of  a  nawspape;  report  appearing  in 
Um  WaablBgtoa  Post.  Auguct  M.  1B51. 
It  ipidAeally  relatea  to  certain  charges 
fey  Lt  0«r.  Ooodwin  J.  Knight,  of 
Slate  of  Oalifomla,  together 
wttli  Ml  lagMftant  eommonicatlon  to  the 
at  B^te  by  a  dlstinguiahed 


citizen  of  Ix)'^  .A.n.:eles  County  Calif  to 
wit:  Mr^  John  B  Elliott.  .\.s  the  sub'ec: 
matter  of  this  newsraper  comment  us  fre- 
quently cli5cu.s5t»d  htreabOLius.  I  bfl.eve 
this  report  will  be  of  l^tere^;t  to  all  p^:^- 
sons. 

It  follows: 
TwiLv-i  Changes   .far  REBcrr'-D  ey   .N  hf.-<  v 

Secretary  of  Stare  Ac^ipscm  Mas  derv  >:;.>-pd 
as  'either  ennrelv  Incvmnit  cr  dist<,;rti jns  of 
the  truth"  12  accxwati.ns  m  ulr  aeair-st  hi::i 
by  Lt  Oov  CocxlTln  J   Knich'    -f  CaUri-n.u 

The  criticisms  ranjte  from  his  hiu.cliriz  '^f 
Formosa  policy  through  Sta'.e  I>pa.'-!::ie:.T. 
security  questions  to  th<>  .Mger  Hiss  rase 

They  were  formulated  bv  K:.uht   a  Re;)UD- 
llcan,  after  he  had  beon  chaiienged  bv  J      : 
B.    Eliott.    L«3s    .*.ngele.s    cSvlc    leader     •, i.d    .* 
Democrat,  to  back  up  cTitlcisni.s  of   Aches.  :; 
In  a  spefch  Knight  made  on  .Apnl  17 

Knights  complaints  were  sent  tc  the  bvi'*" 
Department  by  E'.liott  wi'h  a  reque-t  '.h.\' 
they  be  answered  in  detail  Aches':>n  :  r- 
warded  replle.s  from  bis  staS 

At  one  point  In  the  exch.mge  ''he  Statr 
Department  said  approximately  $i»C  (.Kk;;  Ok) 
in  arms  and  ordnance  had  teen  given  Cr.;;;  • 
Kai-shek's  Nationalist  Chinese  forces  -  n  V-  r- 
moea.  and  WOO.COO  oOO  more  was  jLhed  ..t-.i 
for  thla  year 

In  addi'ion.  the  Depa.-'men:  merticned  a 
600-man  United  States  military  mission  on 
Formosa  assisting  m  the  re<jrganizaticn  of 
Chiang's  forces 

On  June  34.  Ma].  Oen.  William  C  Chase 
bead  cf  the  mlssi'-n.  .said  In  Fjrmosa  i;"ie 
United  Slates  group  had  1.230  members 

Last  night.  In  answer  to  a  req'jest  for 
Clarification,  the  Defense  Department  said 
it  has  announced  that  500  tc  6C0  men  may  tx^ 
sent  to  Formosa— but  only  half  that  num- 
ber. 2'}0  to  300  men  are  there  now  There 
was  no  explanation  of  the  Tarlatlons 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  charges  and 
replies  as  released  by  Elliott 

1.  Charge:  "On  December  23  Acheson  sent 
out  instructions  to  diplomatic  and  C'jnsu:.ir 
personnel  In  Asia  that  Formosa  was  doomed 
and  expendable  " 

The  reply  la  that  what  the  Departmen- 
sent  out  was  a  propaganda  directive  designe<I 
to  mtnimiae  the  unfavorable  reaction  in  case 
Formosa  should  fall. 

ABOUT  LOAN  TO  POLAND 

Knight  also  charged  that  Achesrn  h;id 
written  President  Truman  that  no  ani' tint 
of  aid  could  have  saved  Chiang,  but  .Acheson 
said  what  he  wrote  was  that  only  fuU-scalt- 
Intervention  by  the  United  States  migh' 
h  TC  produced  a  differ  :nt  result  In  China  and 
such  action  would  have  been  In  supp<  rt  ..f 
a  government  repudiated  by  its  own  f^  pie 

2.  Charge  Acheson  approved  a  » 90  0 00  000 
loan  to  Communist  Poland  In  194^  aealn  =  t 
the  advice  of  United  States  Ambassador  .Ar- 
thur Bliss  Lane.  Counsel  in  the  deal  was 
Donald  Hlae.  a  brother  of  Alger  HLs.'  and  ,i 
member  of  Acheson's  law  firm,  and  the  firm 
got  a  »50.000  fee 

The  State  Department  said  the  inferprves 
of  this  charge  were  false  and  based  up'  n  a 
distortion  of  the  public  record 

Acheson.  the  State  Department  said  sev- 
ered all  connections  with  his  law  Arm  m 
1941.  The  Polish  loan  negotiatl'-ns  betran 
In  1JK5  and  no  member  of  the  firm  ap- 
proached Secretary  Acheson  In  any  wiv 
while  the  loan  was  under  study  As  arunc 
Secretary  of  State,  on  Instructions  of  S«'<-re- 
Xarf  Byrnes.  Acheson  approved  the  loan  af'i  r 
It  had  been  favorably  considered  by  re- 
qxinalble  State  Department  official.*  The 
loan  finally  wsa  cut  off  in  1948  after  Polai.d 
failed  to  produce  the  coal  for  Western  Eu- 
rope which  was  one  of  the  goals  of  the  deal, 
and  after  the  Communists'  grip  on  the  coun- 
try tightened 

9.  Charge  Acheson  said  July  20  there  wer-^ 
no  Communlsu  In  the  State  Department  and 


■"hi.s  statement  hfls  since  proved  t<   be  ccm- 
j  if"*«Iy  false  and  untrue." 

r:."  state  Department  replied  Achescn 
g.T;d  ijnly  thnt  he  'knew  of  no  Con  munlsts" 
l!i  -he  State  Department  Further -nore.  the 
Department  said  a  securlty-lnvestlg  tlon  stnfT 
'  f  :00  persf^ns.  whi-h  has  operated  with  the 
FBI,  ;A;.=;r  does  not  Know  of  any  Reds  In  the 
Dep.irtment 

4  Charge  .Arhejon  "has  never  r  pudlated 
hi.-  .'.tipp'Tt  .  i  Alger  Hiss" 

Ihe  S?av  Department  said  Ach<  son's  an- 
sitTK  ro:  questions  abovit  Hiss,  now  in  prison 
r:.  i  perjury  conviction,  had  bee  \  "widely 
rr  1.=  interpreted  " 

He  has  never  In  any  way  cone oned  the 
(■"'■nse  of  ■A-hiih  Alger  Hiss  has  b<  ?n  found 
pu  I'y  A.S  far  as  he  Is  conce  ned.  the 
d-cision  of  the  (Supreme)  Court  d  sposes  of 
the  matter  ' 

5.  Charte  .Acheson  "recomme  ided  the 
a^-ani'  nment  of  Formosa"  after  the  Chinese 
N  .tlonalLst   government   had   fled     here. 

The  S^a^e  Department  said  th  it  charge 
"1«  entirely  f;ilse  " 

6  Charge-  Acheson  Joined  wltM  friends. 
"".n'ludmg  Owen  Lattlmore,"  tc  ?ncGur3ge 
r\  r<immuni.<!t  rebellion  In  China  and  they 
referred  to  the  Communists  as  "agrarian 
rpf'  rmers  " 

The  Sta':e  Department  reviewed  American 
RliI  'o  Chiang  Kai-shek  from  tl"  e  end  of 
\V  ''A  War  II  It  said  Acheson  has  testified 
)■■."  di^es  not  remember  even  evei  meeting 
Ovnn  Lattlmore:  also  that  a  check  of  his 
cpp^r-hrs  shows  he  does  not  ref -r  to  the 
Chlnf'se  Reds  as  agrarian  reformers. 

7  Charge  Achesrn  acted  as  counsel  to 
La'ichlln  Currle  when  Currle  appeared  be- 
f'  'p  a  congressional  committee  looking  Into 
C.-rr.munlst    espionage   charges. 

The  State  Department  said  Acheson  was 
re'alned  by  Currle  In  connection  ^ith  a  vol- 
unteer appearance  Currle  made  tefore  the 
H'-'U.-e  Committee  on  U.T-Am.erlcan  Activities 
In  .A-agu-t  1948  to  discuss  statements  made 
ah'-u'  him  by  Elizabeth  Bentley.  The  De- 
partment added-  "'The  commlttie  unant- 
m-uslv  observed  that  no  charge  of  Commu- 
nist Party  affiliation  was  made  against  Mr. 
Currle  •  •  •  It  is  a  fact  tliat  since 
Mr  Currle 's  tp.^tlmony  •  •  •  r  o  further 
ar'ion  has  been  taken"  on  th«  Bentley 
ch  irges, 

8  Ch.irge  Acheson  told  a  Berate  com- 
n.ittee  before  he  was  confirmed  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  that  Russia  she -aid  share 
In  the  administration  of  Japan. 

The  State  Department  answered  that  the 
records  .showed  no  such  statement  by  .Ache- 
F'  n  It  'aid  he  had  testified  in  Jep'eniber 
1J45  that  the  United  States  was  trying  to 
"go  forward  with  the  job"  In  Japar  and  had 
"no  disposition  •  •  •  to  exciude  any- 
b.  .dv  " 

The  Department  added  that  tie  fact  Is 
the  machinery  for  administration  of  Japan 
"completely  recognized  the  majc:  rcle  of 
the  United  States," 

.-*  Charge  Acheson  Insisted  on  a  veto  in 
TNRRA  organization  to  please  R  issia  and 
supported  all  Soviet  demands  "this  leaving 
The  United  States  lmp<5tent  to  con'rol 
UNPRA  although  the  United  Stat's  put  up 
.i;;  line  money  " 

The  State  Department  replied  hat  "this 
allegation  Is  false  "  They  said  here  was 
t'  vfto  in  UNRP..\  dec:.'=ion-maki  ig  eyct'pt 
;  r  .i  few  specific  matters  such  as  amending 
'hf  char'er  and  ncmlnatlng  a  dlr«  ctor  gen- 
pf-i: 

lu  Charge:  Acheson  obtained  appoint- 
ment of  Alger  Hiss  "to  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
Ya:*a," 

.^-serting  that  Acheson  never  recom- 
mended Hiss  for  either  cf  these  n  issions  to 
international  conferences,  the  D 'partro^nt 
said     this  statement  Is  false." 

11  Charge  On  December  16.  1145,  Ache- 
-son      rcceivtd     Juan    Negrin.    heai     of    the 


Spanish  Communists,  while  he  refused  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  Fernando  de  Los  Rloa, 
head  of  the  an tl -Communist  group  In  Spain." 

The  State  Department  said  Acheson  did 
receive  De  Los  Rlos  on  December  21,  and 
both  the  opposing  Spanish  leaders  talked 
to  him  "In  a  private  capacity." 

12  Charge;  Acheson  gave  an  Interview  to 
"Milton  Wolff,  commander  of  subversive 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  and  pro-Commu- 
nist Vito  Marcantonlo.  promising  them  to 
Intervene  with  Franco  on  behalf  of  two  con- 
demned Communists  in  Spain." 

To  this  the  State  Department  said  that 
.Acheson  had  received  a  delegation  of  three 
House  Members — Healy.  of  California;  Sav- 
age, of  Washington;  and  Marcantonlo,  of 
New  York — and  five  other  persons  Including 
Wolff  but  that  he  "made  no  special  prom- 
ises of  intervention  to  the  group." 

The  State  Department  said  Acheson  ex- 
plained that  the  two  men  were  Argentine 
and  Cuban  nationals  and  any  action  by  the 
Slate  Department  would  have  to  be  limited 
"to  expressions  of  interest  on  humanitarian 
grounds." 


Rassta  at  the  Peace  Parley 


Sugarcane  Bagasse  Used  to  Make 
Newsprint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  18,  1951,  in  regard  to  an 
important  discovery  in  connection  with 
the  utilization  of  sugarcane  bagasse  in 
making  newsprint,  as  follows: 

Cane  Bagasse  Used  To  Make  NEwspiii>rr 

Madi-son,  Wis..  August  17. — Tests  at  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
this  week  showed  that  newsprint  stronger 
and  whiter  than  the  ordinary  variety  can  be 
made  from  sugarcane  waste,  a  laboratory 
official  said  last  nlght. 

G.  H,  Chldester,  Chief  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division,  said  newsprint  made  in  the 
tests  "had  physical  properties  approaching 
closely  those  of  standard  newsprint  made 
from  wood," 

The  newsprint  was  made  from  sugarcane 
bagasse,  a  fibrous  material  left  after  Juice  is 
extracted  from  cane  stalks.  Sugar  mills  In 
the  United  States.  Cuba,  and  other  countries 
produce  millions  of  tons  of  bagasse  each  year. 

Chldester  said  that  while  the  bagasse 
newsprint  is  considerably  stronger  and  much 
whiter  than  the  wood  variety.  It  let  a  little 
more  light  through.  He  said  that  could  be 
corrected  by  minor  adjustments  In  the  proc- 
essing 

Joaquin  de  la  Roza.  New  York  discoverer 
of  the  bagasse  process,  said  he  plans  to  build 
a  $15,000,000  plant  at  Clewiston.  Fla.,  to 
make  newsprint.  The  laboratory  tests  here 
were  made  to  get  data  for  his  request  for  a 
Government  certificate  of  necessity  to  build 
the  plant. 

De  la  Roza  said  It  would  produce  45,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually,  and  the  paper  would 
cost  no  more  than  newsprint  made  from 
wood. 

De  la  Roza,  a  graduate  engineer  from  Cor- 
nell University,  has  been  -working  on  the  idea 
of  making  paper  from  bagasse  for  nearly  25 
years. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OY    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  .'.951 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  some- 
times happens  in  the  case  of  lx>th  pwlitics 
and  one's  own  domestic  life  that  the  ad- 
vice or  suggestions  from  people  who  are 
located  not  too  close  to  the  s<;ene  of  ac- 
tion is  many  times  more  efficacious  than 
the  advice  of  the  people  who  are  closest 
to  the  problem. 

FYom  the  enclosed  editorial  of  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribime  of  August  19, 
1951,  some  midwestern  idea^  on  dealing 
with  the  Russians  at  the  peace  table 
would  certainly  be  welcomed  by  the  en- 
tire Nation.  These  suggestions  from  the 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  editorial  are  as 
follows : 

Russia  at  the  P':ace  P/iRLET 

Russia's  acceptance  of  an  Invitation  to  at- 
tend the  San  Francisco  conference  at  which 
a  fjeace  treaty  is  to  be  signed  with  Japan  next 
month  is  interpreted  as  a  move  to  make  prop- 
aganda capital.  No  one  expe<:t8  Russia  to 
sign  the  treaty  drafted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Everyone  expects  Russia  to  use  the 
occasion  to  denounce  American  imperialist 
aims  and  to  exploit  the  grievances  of  other 
countries  which  have  already  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  draft  treaty. 

The  State  Department  is  undoubtedly 
quite  a;  much  aware  of  Soviet  Intentions 
as  anyone  else.  What  does  it  propose  to  do 
to  turn  the  tables  on  Andrei  Gromyko,  the 
churlish  orator  of  the  Moscow  Foreign 
Commissariat? 

In  anticipation  of  the  San  Francisco  as- 
sault, we  are  offering  a  few  suggestions,  free 
of  charge,  to  the  State  Department. 

After  Gromyko  sits  down,  following  the 
customary  2-hour  tirade.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  may  arise  In  rebuttal.  Mr.  Ache- 
son might  accept  as  a  point  of  departure  the 
treaty  of  April  13.  1941,  by  which  Russia  and 
Japan  pledged  themselves  for  a  5-year  period 
to  neutrality  in  any  war  involving  the  other. 
Mr.  Stalin  had  been  most  anxious  to  get 
this  undertaking  for,  when  he  signed  it,  he 
knew  that  a  German  attack  on  Russia  would 
not  be  long  in  coming. 

Mr.  Acheson  might  then  recount  that,  at 
the  Moscow  conference  of  foreign  ministers 
In  October  1943.  Mr.  Stalin  assured  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  that  he  In- 
tended to  disregard  his  sworn  commitment 
to  Japan  at  an  appropriate  time  and  to 
join  in  the  war  again  Nippon.  Mr.  Acheson 
might  stress  this  as  an  instance  of  Soviet 
bad  faith. 

Mr.  Acheson's  argument  mlf;ht  be  weak- 
ened If  objection  were  made  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt himself  had  abetted  these  treaty- 
breaking  intentions  by  encouraging  Com- 
rade Stalin  to  contemplate  military  action 
against  Japan  at  the  Yalta  Conference  of 
February  1945.  At  that  meeting,  sad  to  re- 
late. Mr.  Roosevelt  made  territorial  and  stra- 
tegic concessions  at  the  expenise  of  his  ally. 
Nationalist  China,  in  order  to  show  Mr. 
StuUn  that  there  would  be  tani;lible  benefits 
in  breaking  Stalin's  treaty  with  Japan. 
China  was  not  represented  at  Yalta  and 
knew  nothing  about  this  deal  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Acheson  would  be  under  the  further 
difllculty  of  explaining  why  Mr.  Roosevelt 
also  offered,  as  an  Inducement  to  Stalin, 
possession  of  the  south,  or  Japanese,  half  of 


Sakhalin  Island  and  the  entire  Kurlle  Islands 
chain,  also  a  Japanese  territory.  The  pro- 
posed peace  treaty  requires  Japan  to  assent 
to  the  relinquishment  of  these  former  pos- 
sessions, which  are  now  firmly  In  Russian 
hands. 

Some  Republican  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  ratify  any  peace 
treaty  with  Japan,  have  taken  the  position 
that  to  ratify  the  Japanese  surrender  of  Sak- 
haliri  and  the  Kurlles  would  not  constitute 
an  endorsement  of  aU  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acts 
at  Yalta.  The  Yalta  de^l  was  never  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  and  is 
therefore  without  any  standing  in  law. 

Mr.  Acheson  might  spurn  the  timid  ap- 
proach of  these  Republican  Senators  and 
come  out  with  the  forthright  declaration 
that  the  United  States  Government  regards 
the  Yalta  agreements  as  entirely  lacking  in 
any  binding  effect.  Mr.  Acheson  would  fol- 
low up  by  saying  that  they  were  clearly  Il- 
legal, that  they  were  Immoral,  and  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  concerning  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  mental  competence  at  the  time 
of  making  them. 

Mr.  Acheson  would  then  advert  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  strength  of  these  induce- 
ments, in  defiance  of  Its  pledged  word,  Rus- 
sia declared  war  against  Japan  on  August  8, 
1945,  while  the  Russo-Japanese  neutrality 
treaty  had  still  a  year  and  a  half  to  run.  Mr. 
Acheson  would  round  out  his  brief  by  say- 
ing that  Russia,  obviously,  does  not  come  to 
the  peace  conference  with  clean  hands,  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  a  treaty  breaker 
which,  far  from  having  any  right  to  sit  in 
Judgment  upon  Japan,  is  properly  answer- 
able to  Japan's  charges  of  bad  faith  and  ag- 
gression, and  that,  In  consequence.  It  has 
no  standing  at  the  conference,  no  right  ''ven 
to  discuss  the  peace,  and  no  valid  claim 
upon  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurlle  Islands. 

Mr.  Acheson's  admirers  never  tire  of  pro- 
claiming he  is  a  truthful  and  courageous 
fellow  who  always  lets  the  wrongdoer  have 
it  straight  from  the  shoulder.  If  this  were  a 
correct  appraisal  of  the  man,  he  would  make 
the  spteech  we  have  outlined,  and.  of  course, 
he  will  not  do  anything  of  the  sort. 


Studies  for  a  Code  of  Ethics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WnsCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
f  om  the  Milwaukee  Journal  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  contains  a  feasible 
approach  to  a  bothersome  and  serious 
problem: 

A  Basic  Stttdt  or  CoRRtTpnoN 

Why  Is  corruption  so  widespread  in  this 
country?  What  can  be  done  to  root  It  out? 
Here  are  two  of  the  most  pressing  questions 
before  the  American  people  today. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  document 
the  statement  that  corruption  has  seldom 
before  eaten  so  deeply  Into  the  national  fab- 
ric. The  evidence  has  appeared  dally  In  the 
newspapers.  The  Kcfauver  committee  has 
unraveled  the  tangled  skein  of  crime  and 
politics.  The  Pulbright  committee  has  spot- 
llghte:i  the  business  practice  of  buying  po- 
litical influence  to  obtain  governmental  aids. 
New  revelations  of  bribe  giving  and  bribe 
taking  in  Washir^on  cause  hardly  a  ripple. 
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On  top  cf  tb«  Btrlne  of  aormd  bukettMiU 
tcazKtaJs.  IzivoiTtng  coU«c««  and  tbetr  ath- 
l«tn,  hMM  pUad  the  <llaquleUnf  story  of  the 
Wwt  Point  eiMleU  vbo  Ttoiated  Uietr  code 
of  booor  bf  ctacatlng  In  examiiuUon&.  The 
■t&te  of  political  morality  U  attested  to  by 
the  put  which  "fear,  t^paoranoe.  bigotry,  and 
une«r" — tarmed  "the  four  boraemen  of 
caltnnny"  by  Senator  ICaaeauT  CH^n 
Sacrrs — have  oomc  to  play  In  political  cam- 
patgnlng. 

In  a  rteent  article  In  the  Nation  magazine. 
Prof.  H.  H.  WUaon  of  Princeton  university 
aayi  that  emotional  ferrcr  and  moral  uplUt 
will  not  remedy  thla  demoralizing  situation. 
He  makes  the  challenging  statement  that 
graft,  crime,  corruption,  the  'flx'  are  em- 
bedded In  the  very  fabric  of  our  highly  com- 
petitive society."  Involved,  he  says,  are  such 
things  as  social  dlsor^^anlzaticn.  the  disinte- 
gration of  a  traditional  culture,  the  absence 
of  common  Individual  or  social  ends  and  a 
wldeBprcad  cynlciam  that  enables  the  "best 
people"  to  stoop  to  corruption  to  gain  their 
eDdB. 

Profeasor  WU«cn  believes  that  what  Is  most 
needed  today  is  a  searching  study  of  Ameri- 
can aocial  morale — of  "the  basic  premises,  in- 
sUtutlona  and  sacred  Idois  '  of  our  culture. 
He  propoaes  that  one  of  the  foundations — 
Pord,  Rockefeller,  or  Carnegie — might  test 
do  the  Job. 

Both  Senators  Kxrsuvix  and  TmmzicjtT — 
in  letten  to  the  Nation — have  approved  Pro- 
feaaor  Wilson's  suggestion.  Mr.  PtTLBXiCHT 
supported  his  propoaal  that  a  commlsaion  of 
eminent  private  cltlaens  do  the  study.  Mr. 
KcrauvsB  said  that  he  favored  an  inquiry 
coottueted  by  either  the  foundations  or  by 
one  or  more  at  the  universities. 

To  the  suggestion  that  Congress  do  this 
joh.  Pinfi— w  Wilson  answered  that  It  might 
be  too  big  or  too  delicate  a  taak  for  Con- 
graea.  Senator  K^airmi  said  frankly  that  be 
dldnt  think  Congraaa  had  any  place  In  the 
pletwa.  Both  men  seem  right.  In  this  pro- 
posed Inquiry.  Ccxigreaa  needs  investigation 
aa  much  aa  any  other  group  in  our  society  . 
It  has  often  been  said  thAt  Congress  largiMy 
seta  the  tone  of  American  political  morality — 
a  truth  evident  these  last  months.  There 
would  be  no  gain  in  having  Congress  investi- 
gating Congress — history  has  repeatedly 
ahown  that  this  just  doesn't  work. 

It  la  doubtful  whether  the  universities  are 
equipped  to  take  on  a  job  of  this  size  ur 
whether  they  are  prepared,  as  Prctfessor  Wil- 
son  saya,  to  do  it  without  stepping  on  the 
oC  the  righteous  and  the  wl  elders  of 
Tbm  same  objection  applies  to  a 
committee  of  dtlaena. 

Far  the  kind  of  thorough,  impartial  job 
that  needs  doing,  the  foundations  seem  the 
best  choice.  We  hope  they  will  consider  the 
Idea.  Is  there  any  way  they  could  better 
•ere*  thstr  coontry? 
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WOKJam  OP  BBnUEBBrTATTWS 

Mondat.  August  20.  If  52 

Mr.  SCHWABS.  Mr.  Spemker.  I  taaye 
dfttod  July  M,  1951.  from  one  of 
etttens  tn  OkUbomm  City. 
Okfek.  w&OMyi  tbat  the  people  are  pray- 
lac  for  eeanaaiy  In  Federal  ezpeadlturea. 
Wtttaaat  fnrtber  of  mput,  I  am  glad 
to  i— t  the  entire  mwagt  of  the  letter 
from  ttila  worthy  ettlxB  of  our  State : 

to  be  no  limit  on  spending, 
with  our  cities,  schools,  counties. 


State,  snd  the  Federal  Government.  There 
la  a  big  demand  for  more,  and  mnre.  and  ni  re 

money,  to  be  spent  for  conn" less  piirrc^es  - 
some  good  and  rome  unnecessary  Our  Fe!- 
eral  Oovernn'-.ent  Is  n  very  big  spender,  nnd  :t 
seems  that  once  money  is  appropriated  ;' 
must  be  spent,  regardless  of  the  need  Ther?? 
is  cnJy  one  source  for  puWic  revenue,  and 
that  Is  taxation  Maybe  there  is  no  limit 
to  taxation,  but  I  t^:;•.k  there  is.  and  I  think 
we  have  already  exceeded  that  '.Imlt  for  a 
normal,  healthy  condmcn   m  our   Nation. 

With  the  Federal  Government  as-sumin; 
the  pciper  tc  control  prices  and  to  levy  taxes, 
I'^talltarisnism  i.«  surely  taking  over  Incen- 
tive Is  bemi?  stifled  Infl;iM"n  l,s  ^^wing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  a'.th  ueh  price  con- 
trols are  supp<>sed  to  cont.-;i  t:i.\t  wild 
maniac —  infla  t ; .  m , 

Higher  .-..rma:  tax,  hi^iTher  exce&s  profits 
tax.  hifi;her  es'aie  tax.  higher  gift  t.ix.  etc  . 
certainly  are  dlsj^ctir-i^ring  tc  ;.•■,, '.m^  business 
as  well  8.^  old  business;  youn^  men  as  well 
as  old  men  There  Is  only  one  control  and 
one  stepping  barrier  both  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government,  If  wasteful  spending 
were  to  step,  the  need  f»r  incr-.ised  taxes 
wculd  not  exi.st  There  muit  b*-  .i  ;.'.use- 
cl»*ar'.ir,g,  ,\r.d  :'  ■'  '•,  :-.er  ^hf  b'''"er,  for  it 
Is  app.irent  •hat  "herp  will  b"  r.  ■  --'iMCtion  In 
Covern.ment  agencies  and  bureaus,  and  no 
curb  on  spend. ng  until  the  people  rise  up 
and  overthrow  the  socialistic  st.ae  t.ii"  n  ts 
moved  in  en  them  unawares. 

We  have  a  few  Representatives  In  Con- 
press  from  the  varicis  States  throughout  the 
Nation  who  are  maSm::  a  very  drastic  effort 
to  stop  this  ru.naway  team  bet,3re  it  destroys 
themselves  .ind  its  carg'  They  have  oiir 
prayer  for  divine  guidance  and  a-s,<;istance. 


DucoTcry    of    New    Dru{t    for    Cure 
Malaria  aad  Hog  Cholera 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  iotnsTA.v.\ 
DJ  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  submit  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday.  August  19. 
1951.  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
a  new  drug  for  the  cure  of  malaria,  and 
also  an  article  from  the  WashinKton  Star 
in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  drug 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  hog 
cholera,  as  follows: 

AxMT   Is  TzsTiKG   Nrw  Dbtjo   BrLin-TD   BrsT 
Yrr  roR  Malasia 

The  Army  announced  yesterday  it  Is  con- 
ducting testa  with  a  new  drug  which  may 
be  tTX  more  effective  treatment  for  malaria 
than  any  now  being  used.  It  Is  called  prima- 
quine. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  E.  Armstrong.  Army  Sur- 
geon General,  emphasized  that  further  re- 
search Is  necessary  to  determine  whether 
prlmaqtiinis  would  be  effective  aganst  the 
strain  of  malaria  found  in  Korea  as  It  has 
against  experimental  strains. 

Malaria  la  a  disease  caused  by  minute  para- 
sites which  destroy  human  blood  ceils. 
Korea  Is  a  highly  malarious  country. 

The  work  of  combating  the  Anopheles 
mosquito  In  Korea  has  been  complicated 
both  bf  the  Innumerable  breeding  grounds 
provided  In  rice  paddles  and  by  the  frequent- 
ly harassing  tacUcal  situation,  the  Army  said. 
However,  It  added  that,  with  the  use  of  ch!o- 
roqulne.  which  became  available  throughout 
the  combat  area  late  la  the  siunmer  oX  19ou, 


the  Incidence  of  malaria  there  has  been  kept 
low  compared  with  World  War  II  lales. 

"If  field  tests  of  the  drug  provi  satlsfac- 
t  rv.  Its  use  should  greatly  acce  erate  the 
recovery  f  military  personnel  -eturnlng 
from  Korea  who  have  contacted  rialarla  In 
that    country."   General   Armstrong:   said. 

Hi/* ever,  the  successful  standardization  of 
primaquine  will  have  no  effect  oi.  the  Im- 
pi,irtance  of  chloroquine  as  malarls  suppres- 
s;»nt  Chlcroqulne  will  continue  t<i  be  given 
the  tnxips  In  Korea  until  they  tre  trans- 
ferred  tv;   Si  nie   nonmalarlous  area. 

If  primaquine  proves  successful  ,t  will  be 
ndminl.stered  routinely  to  all  persoiis  return- 
ins  fr'  m   malarious  regions. 

General  Armstrong  said  several  hundred 
men  returning  from  Korea  with  nc  previous 
History  of  malnrla  attack.s  would  be  given 
jrunaquii.e    next    week. 

"If  this  trial  Is  successful,  It  ma/  be  pos- 
sible to  cure  msiKina.  which  has  teen  sup- 
i  re.<?ed  by  chlor'iquine,  without  th«  Individ- 
ual concerned  belntt  aware  that  he  had  con- 
tacted the  disease."  he  said 

Initial  tests  were  conducted  w  th  pris- 
oner volunteers  at  Statesvllle  Pen  rpi;'i.iry. 
J'illet.  Ill,,  in  cooperation  with  the  Lniversry 
of  Chicago. 

End   of   H  >g    Cholera   Held   Possibi  e   With 
Twu  New  V'.^cciNEs 

Fh::  ,\DFi,i'HiA.  August  18. — Two  new  vac- 
cines against  h^v:  cholera  may  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  'f  that  seriou.s  disease  m 
the  United  States,  the  magazine  Farm 
J'jurnal  said  today 

One  >*  is  developed  by  the  For'  I>idge 
Laboratories.  Inc.  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa,  md  new 
Is  being  nude  available  to  vetermariaiiR 

It  u,-.es  n  live  cholera  virus,  weakened  by 
passing  It  through  rabbits.  The  virus  still  is 
^•-ronK  enough  to  develop  immunity  in  the 
!,■  u's.  but  the  vaccine  doesn't  cause  active 
d.>e,i<:e.  as  can  happen  with  a  present  form 
c :  v:rus  treatment. 

The  v.icclne  is  used  with  hog-cholera 
sertim  which  gives  Immediate  protection  un- 
til The  vaccine  takes  effect  How  long  the 
Immunity  lasts  Is  not  yet  known,  but  It  may 
be  for  a  lifetime,  the  Journal  said. 

The  second  rabbit-produced  vaccine  will 
be  marketed  soon  by  Lederle  Laboratories, 
Pearl  River,  N  Y.  It  is  a  one-shot  treat- 
ment, not  used  with  serum,  the  Journal  said. 
Lederle  repr  rts  It  gives  rapid,  lasting  im- 
munity, based  on  te.sts  with  10,000  hogs. 

The  new  vaccines  are  perhaps  the  biggest 
news  about  hog  cholera  In  43  years.'  the 
n.ag.izine  said. 

The  new  rabbit-produced  vaccine  develop- 
ment could  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
hog  cholera  In  this  country,  if  the  vaccines 
give  lifelong  Immunity.  Areas  might  be 
vaccinated  with  these  safe  vaccines,  and  hog 
cholera  eliminated  area  by  area,  and  State 
bv  State,  until  we  back  It  off  the  United 
States. 


A  Good  Christian  Is  a  Good  Qtntn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
International  Sunday  school  lesson  for 
August  19.  1951.  which  was  entitled  by 
many  commentators  as  "The  Christian's 
Respect  for  Law."  there  ia  a  great  lesson 
to  be  learned  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  by  our  citizens  as  a  whole.  The 
Kolden  text  of  the  lesson  appearing  in 
the   Gospel   according   to   St.   Luke,  in 
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chapter  20  at  verse  29,  familiar  to  us  all, 
reads: 

Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  be  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  be  God's. 

One  of  the  great  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, a  faithful  and  efficient  public  serv- 
ant, has  contributed  his  views  on  this 
important  subject,  I  have  reference  to 
Mr,  John  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  United 
States  Department  of  Justice.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "A  Good  Christian  is  a 
Good  Citizen."  and  it  appears  in  the 
Augu.st  12,  1951.  issue  of  the  Lookout 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
article.  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

The  teachings  of  God.  if  followed,  will 
prevent  criminality.  The  stabilizing  force  of 
religion  is  needed  today  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, A  child  who  has  been  taught  to  re- 
spect the  laws  of  God  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty respecting  the  laws  of  man. 

I  am  happy  to  quote  the  entire  article 
by  Mr,  Hoover,  which  I  believe  should  be 
read  by  everyone  who  has  an  opportunity 
to  read  it: 

A  Good  Christian  Is  a  Good  Citizen 
Our  American  system  Is  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  each  citizen  has  certain  rights  and 
liberties — such  as  the  right  to  assemble  in 
public  gatherings,  to  speak  his  mind,  to  pub- 
lish the  truth,  and  to  worship  God  in  his 
own  personal  way,  'We  call  these  our  In- 
herent rights;  privileges  which  were  envi- 
sioned by  the  founding  fathers  of  this  Nation 
and  fused  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  democ- 
racy They  have  been  preserved  through  the 
years  and  handed  down  to  us  by  preceding 
geiierations. 

As  society  by  its  very  nature  is  complex. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  certain  laws  to 
assure  that  these  and  our  other  rights  would 
not  be  jeopardized,  that  part  ot  our  j-ieople 
would  not  be  disenfranchised,  and  that  the 
welfare  of  one  individual  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  actions  of  others.  This  is 
the  reason  we  have  laws.  They  are  the  rules 
by  which  we  govern  ourselves.  Respect  for 
law  Is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  demo- 
cratic citizenship. 

Government  and  society  arc  closely  allied. 
Actually,  government  is  a  product  of  society. 
and  the  type  of  government  we  have  depends 
In  a  large  measure  on  the  type  of  society 
we  have 

While  the  United  States  is  fundamentally 
a  Christian  nation,  we  have  other  religious 
gr'Hips  which  compose  important  segments 
of  si'cuny  Under  the  American  concept  of 
dem(3cracy.  all  races,  creeds,  and  religions  are 
accepted  on  an  equal  basis.  Every  man  is 
afforded  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
tc  the  dictates  of  his  own  convictions. 

Democracy  takes  cognizance  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  man  and  the  desire  to  elimi- 
nate evi;  from  the  social  order  and  to  re- 
place it  with  goodness  and  justice.  These 
concepts  have  their  roots  in  the  same  funda- 
mentals as  do  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
The  essential  elements  of  democracy  are  very 
vividly  summed  up  for  us  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandtrents  Thus,  we  return  to  the  prem- 
ise th-  t  Christianity  and  democracy  have 
many  things  In  common.  A  good  Christian 
is  a  £ood  citizen. 

Equality  under  the  law  is  a  principle  of 
American  democracy.  The  various  faiths 
represented  in  our  society  find  this  same 
equality  before  God  and  the  law.  Since  each 
person  has  been  created  with  personal  and 
immortal  destinies,  all  can  accept  democracy, 
as  Christians  accept  It,  and  find  that  it  does 
not  violate  any  of  their  fundamental  reli- 
gious beliefs. 


Lawlessness  and  political  corruption  In  our 
Government  and  society  do  not  prove  that 
the  system  Itself  is  wrong.  They  are  the 
fruits  of  our  failure  to  make  democracy  work. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  citizens  to 
purge  these  corrosive  Influences  from  the 
dally  routine  of  our  national  life.  They  rep- 
resent the  same  type  of  evils  against  which 
Christ  so  often  spoke  and  against  which  He 
warned  His  followers.  They  are  arrayed 
against  the  progress  of  our  society  and  the 
advancement   of   Christianity. 

As  Christians,  we  have  a  double  duty  to 
perform.  We  have  a  duty  as  good  citizens 
to  support  and  preserve  our  form  of  govern- 
ment against  the  forces  which  would  destroy 
and  weaken  it.  We  have  the  duty  as  Chris- 
tians to  serve  God  and  work  for  the  right- 
eousness of  ours€l\es  and  our  fellow  man, 

I  am  convinced  that  these  two  duties  are 
ni.t  contrary  courses  because  the  progress  we 
make  in  one  will  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  other. 


Me.   Hoover   H«   Said 

(Editor's  Note — In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, we  have  Mr  Hoovers  permission  to 
quote  the  following  from  his  statement. 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  dated  April  19. 
1951.) 

The  problem  of  crime  and  the  struggle 
between  Ipw  observance  and  antisocial  be- 
havior are  as  old  as  man.  Our  Nation  has 
suffered  from  criminal  activity,  and  we  are 
constantly  faced  with  the  challenge  of  seek- 
ing an  answer  to  the  problem  of  crime. 

Criminal  activity  may  involve  the  child, 
the  adolescent,  or  the  adult.  Crime  involves 
human  beings  posse.ssed  of  a  free  will  and 
living  in  a  society  which  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly complex.  Any  success  in  the  war 
against  crime  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon 
an  intelligent  approach  to  this  problem  by 
ail  of  our  citizens. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  criminal  be- 
havior cannot  be  explained  by  any  one 
element.  The  make-up  of  man  i?  so  crm- 
plicated.  the  changes  of  environment  so 
intricate,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fociis  the 
spotlight  of  understanding  on  any  one  factor 
a,>  tile  cause  of  crime. 

A  study  of  crime  causation  necessarily 
must  involve  the  development  of  a  nation 
and  the  economic,  social,  and  political  fac- 
tors which  go  hand  in  hand  with  its  ad- 
vancement. Our  young  people  are  being 
brought  up  In  the  midst  of  new  notions  of 
happiness  and  new  ideas  of  values.  Too 
many  children  and  adolescents  have  ab- 
sorbed false  attitudes  and  notions  of  law 
and  order.  The  Important  periods  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  character  train- 
ing and  parental  leadership,  guidance,  and 
e::ample. 

Through  indifference  and  neglect  we  are 
paving  the  way  for  an  increase  of  adult 
criminals  in  the  future.  This  Is  the  chal- 
lenge which  must  be  met  by  every  Ameri- 
can—the challenge  which  must  be  faced  by 
every  village,  town,  and  city  throughout  the 
N.^tion.  if  we  are  t  .  Instire  the  continuance 
of  peace  and  security  in  our  country. 

There  was  an  estimated  total  of  1,790,030 
major  crimes  in  this  country  in  1950,  Crime 
was  up  1,5  piercent  across  the  Nation  dur- 
ing 1950  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
with  all  offenses  on  the  rise  except  robbery, 
where  a  10  percent  decline  was  shown.  The 
increase  was  0,4  percent  in  the  urban  com- 
munities, and  44  percent  In  the  rural 
districts. 

The  rise  in  crime  during  1950  revealed 
that  we  are  still  faced  with  an  abnormally 
high  rate  of  Juvenile  mlsbeha\lor.  During 
1950  males  and  females  under  21  years  of 
age  arrested  and  fingerprinted  numbered 
118,426.  constituting  14.9  percent  of  the  total 
arrests. 

The  stresses  and  strains  which  Influence 
a  youngster  during  the  period  of  his  growth 


are  Important  considerations  which  must  lie 
analyzed  on  a  purely  individual  basis.  Those 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
delinquency  among  youngsters  invariably 
agree  that  the  home  is  a  major  factor  in  this 
regard. 

The  family  is  the  first  great  training  school 
In  behavior  or  misbehavior.  Children  de- 
velop a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  The  home 
becomes  for  them  their  first  classroom  and 
the   parents  serve  as   the  first   teacliers 

Altliough  the  home  is  recognized  as  the 
most  effective  bulwark  against  delinquency. 
It  must  be  closely  supported  by  the  church, 
the  school,  the  neighborhcH".d,  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  recreational  groups 

Seldom,  if  ever.  Is  a  youngster  Inspired  to 
waywardness  by  any  one  factor.  In  almost 
e^ery  case  the  delinquency  is  a  result  of  a 
com.bination  of  forces.  Neither  can  it  oe 
said  that  any  one  of  the  causes  tif  crime  will 
Inevitably  produce  crime.  During  the  course 
of  investigation  of  delinquencies  committed 
by  youngsters  it  has  been  found  that  a  num- 
ber of  ca\i.sps  appear  with  regularity. 

One  of  these  is: 

Lack  of  religion  The  teachings  of  God. 
If  followed,  will  prevent  criminality.  The 
stabilizing  force  ol  religion  is  needed  today 
more  than  ever  before  A  child  who  has 
been  taught  tn  respect  the  laws  of  God  will 
have  little  difficulty  respecting  the  la'vs  of 
man 


Shasta  Project  Now  Serring  Califoraia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  submit  an  interesting 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  19.  1951,  entitled  "Shasta  Project 
Now  Serving  California,"  as  follows; 

Shasta  Project  Now  Servinc,  California 

Washington — The  new  California  Central 
Valley  reclamation  project  has  gone  into  full- 
scale  operation,  with  10  days  of  civic  celebra- 
tions in  California, 

The  Central  Valley  project  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  engineering  enterprises  ever  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  Crovernment  It 
will  move  large  quantities  of  irrigation  water 
virtually  the  500-mile  length  of  the  Central 
Valley,  the  longest  distance  man  has  ever 
attempted.  Immense  hydroelectric  power 
will  be  developed, 

Elngineers  told  the  United  Press  that  the 
Central  Valley  project  will  have  an  economic 
Significance  at  least  four  times  greater  than 
the  Tennessee  Valley  development,  which 
amazed  the  world  by  Its  demonstration  of 
the  multipurpose  utilization  of  a  complete 
river  system. 

rNIQtJE  PROJECT 

It  is  unique  among  reclamation  systems  In 
the  fact  that  it  combines  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  watersheds  into  a  single 
system,  with  the  surplus  water  frrim  the 
south-flowing  Sacramento  River  made  avail- 
able to  the  insufficiently  supplied  ncrth- 
flowlng  San  Joaquin.  Eventually,  all  of  the 
Important  tributary  streams  will  be  har- 
nessed for  Irrigation  water  and  electrical 
power. 

Because  California  climate  and  crops  are 
substantially  similar  to  those  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  the  Central  Valley  already  ba» 
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»ttr«cte<l  m»ny  ttl'.fn  from  wuthem  Fu- 
rop«m  countries.  The  mlgmtton  \m  likely 
to  contUiue  The  agTlcTiltur»l  program  U 
expe<rt«<l  also  to  create  a  large  additional  de- 
mand for  Mexican  farm  workers. 

The  Central  Valley  U  about  500  miles  long. 
50  mllea  wide,  covers  18  counties  with  83 
citie«.  and  now  supports  1,500.000  people. 
Its  ranchea.  orchards,  vineyards,  and  dairies 
already  turn  out  product*  woriij  about  1640  - 
000.000  annually 


BocM  mraciKu 

Tlie  program  new  being  dcTeloped  ulti- 
mately wlU  provide  water  for  3.040.000  acres 
of  land  not  now  irrigated,  and  will  produce 
8.000,000,000  kilowatt  boura  of  power  a  year. 
Low-coat  power  la  expected  to  lead  to  an 
Industrial  boom  In  the  valley,  which  eco- 
nomlcKlly  complements  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  dUea. 

Tbe  key  engineering  structure  In  the  va^t 
project  la  the  giant  Shasta  Dam  across  the 
Sacramento  River.  The  dam  was  rushed  to 
virtual  completion  during  World  War  II  to 
•erve  the  abnormal  demand  for  hydroelectric 
power  In  that  region. 

•  Shasta  Dam,  second  highest  In  the  world. 
la  flOa  feet  high.  It  la  topped  only  by  the 
Hoover  Dun.  736  feet.  Shasta  has  a  crest 
two-thlrda  of  a  mile  long  and  contalna  6.- 
000.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 

Before  the  Central  Valley  program  was 
started,  a  large  part  of  the  area  was  menaced 
by  water  fa.^lne.  as  the  underground  water 
table  waa  steadily  sinking.  Some  ranches 
had  drUled  wells  as  deep  aa  3,000  feet,  at  an 
almost  prohibitive  cost.  A  menaced  area  of 
800.000  acres  will  be  saved  by  the  new  Irri- 
gation facilities. 


How  tkc  Aacricu  Ugioa  Feels  Aboat  the 
Si.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWia 

or   MJCtOBAlt 

a  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aucrust  20.  1951 

lir.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tinder  leftw  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcokb.  I  include  herewith  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  American  Legion. 
DeiMTtment  of  Michigan,  at  its  thirty- 
third  annual  department  convention 
held  in  Detroit.  August  2-5.  1951: 

Wbete—  due  to  the  excessive  demands  of 
IndOBtry  and  national  defense  In  the  areas 
prodnetng  high-grade  Iron  ore.  such  as  the 
Meaabl  Range  In  Ultmesota.  this  country's 
known  source  of  high-grade  Iron  ore  is 
qtilckly  being  depleted;  and 

WhariiM  In  view  of  the  above  known  fact, 
high-grade  Iron  ore  Ir;  the  amount  of  forty 
to  arty  million  tons  per  year  will  have  to  be 
Imported  U  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  going  to 
conttnoe  as  leade  -%  in  the  Held  as  producers 
of  Iron  and  steel;  and 

Whereas  alternste  sources  of  open-pit 
high-grade  iron  ore  must  be  developed  which 
aj-e  easily  accessible  to  our  steel  industry  in 
the  Great  Lakes  area,  if  our  steel  industry 
is  to  be  permitted  to  carry  out  our  long- 
rao^  motmizatlon  program  eecnomxcally: 
and 

Wbcreas  over  70  percent  of  the  steel -pro- 
dtielnc  eap::clty  of  the  United  States  u 
locatad  wtthln  the  Great  Lakes  area,  with 
an  Iniialiiunt  of  many  millions  of  dollars; 
and 

the  new  known  sources  of  high- 
Iron  ore  are  located  in  Venezuela  and 
r:  and 


Whereas  Ijibradrr  ha-o  the  add^d  idv.^r.Mc** 
economically.  becau,se  tha'  srurce  Is  ir^a't^'l 
within  the  contir.er.t.U  lim:t.s  of  N-^rth 
America,  which  may  he  'ratisported  by  ini^r.d 
water  routes  without  exposlr.E  a  v.'al  «Mr;  Iv 
line  to  submarln*  war'.ir*     and 

Whereas  the  cor.tlnuanc*'  if  '.".thI  ■;'■*»»! 
production  In  the  ar<>a>  in  which  th^-v  t- 
located  are  dpp*>Tider.-  rr.  hiijh-s!:r.u>»  )r  n 
ore,  and  the  apprcv!\l  ri  the  C'  n-trijc'i'.n 
cf  the  St  Lawrenre  waterw.iv  whl^^l  m  ad- 
dition t')  ;'^  undoubted  genpr.i!  .."nn'ri^'j- 
tinn  tn  our  *r8n.=rw"rt.Tinn  .-v=tpm.  Is  essm- 
t:.il  to  .steel  prvduotion.  and  our  entire 
mctnllzation  errrt.   and 

Whereas  unlev';  ur  ?teel-produclng  capac- 
l"v  '.s  augmented,  we  a^  s  nation  will  be- 
come more  and  m.-.re  vulnerable,  and  will 
decrease  rur  '"apabiliMe.^  fcr  mu'^ual  defense 
between  Canada  ard  'he  Unr^'d  States:   and 

Whereas  the  .St  Lawrence  waterway  once 
ct f.structed.  will  have  the  added  attractive 
feature  as  a  producer  I  id  .fd  revenues  to 
the  United  States  m  C'  nnect,.  n  with  power 
and  niTVi^atiTa  investments  which  will  be 
returned  with  interest  ^u  the  Treasury: 
ThereiMre  be  i: 

K>\,oiicd,  That  the  .\inerican  Legmn, 
Department  f  Mic'-.i^aa,  la  convention 
assembled  In  Detroit  Mic'n  'his  5th  day 
cf  August  1951.  go  on  record  as  approving 
the  authorization  and  appr'~priatlcns  for  the 
construction  of  the  St,  Lawrence  waterway 
as  being  vital  to  the  national  security  and 
economic  stability  cf  the  United  States;  and 
be  :t  further 

Resolved  That  copy  cf  this  resnlutlnn  he 
forwarded  to  the  national  convention  fcr 
final  action. 

Whereas  the  national  .security  1«  :ars;p; 
p)endent  upon  the  manpower  ir.dt;~*r;.t: 
agricultural  production  of  the  Midwest. 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  cnpy  of  *his  re-s-^'iUt:  n 
be  sent  to  oi.:r  Represer.tatives  !n  Wash- 
ington and  to  such  other  cfflcials  as  are 
responsible  for  the  good  and  we-fare  of  ^ur 
Nation. 


■  6P- 

:!:!d 
and 


General  Ridgway  Now  Following  Proce- 
doret  for  Wbicii  MacArtliar  Was  Fired 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNF.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'MIVES 

Thursday.  August  16.  1951 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  bv  David 
Lawrence,  from  the  Wa^hin^ton  Evening 
Star: 

TacTK  Breaks  Thsoc.h  Dct-pie  Taik  r,rv- 
EtAL  RrocwAT  H.AS  Clf^red  Up  thf  "  V. 
PosmoN  i.v  Ko«E\  With  a  FATum   W\aN- 

IHQ    TO    Tint    COMMUNLSTS 

(By   David    Lawrenct; : 

Candor  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  truth 
somehow  have  d  way  of  breaking  through 
the  artifices  of  poliuca:  doable  lalic  and  the 
ambiguity  of  so-caKed  dipioniac) 

For  General  Rid^way  a  Supreme  Allied 
Headquarters  has  flnaiiy  cleart. !  up  lu  dra- 
matic and  uneqir.-.  r.i!  wire!';  'iie  American 
as  well  as  the  U  N,  pc&lti  .i:  u.  Korea  with  a 
fateful  warninjj  uj  the  Communists  as  fol- 
lows. 

"If  the  Communi.sts  a^aiii  raise  '.he  star,  i- 
ards  of  war,  their  soldiers  w:.!  be  rntt  by  li.e 
fury  of  the  weapons  uf  the  United  Na-ions 
forces.     •     •     • 

"The  U.  N.  command.  If  necessary  will  c  n- 
tlnue  to  execute  it*  mission  of  destr.  -, iuK'  r 
driving  out  :  i'  Korea  th.^e  forces  -aM,  ;.  ;,   w 


"=.•  k   t(j  deny  the  Korean  people  their  right 

CO    -t'li'-rieterminatlon." 

Here  is  an  admiassion  at  la-st  of  something 
the  Senate  .\rmed  Services  Committee  was 
un.ihle  to  elicit  from  the  top  military  stafi 
here  ur  fritn  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Acheaon — nameiy.  Just  what  the  U  N  forces 
In  Kurea  had  and  still  have  as  their  mission 
1:;  Korea.  It  n:.w  la  stated  to  be  a  "mission 
( :  rje^.trr-yinE;  't  driving  cut  of  Korea  those 
f, -rpc  which  nr-w  see^  to  deny  the  Korean 
p*"'  p!e  their  rieht  of  self-determination  " 

Here  is  a  statement  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  U  N.,  including  the  American  Gov- 
ernment means  to  continue  to  use  military 
force  to  cior.ieve  lis  objectives  In  securing 
peace  for  all  K  rea. 

Here  Is  a  derlara'lon  which  supersedes 
what  was  said  last  June  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  bv  U  N  sprjkesmen.  namely,  that 
the  V  N  never  intended  to  seek  the  libera- 
tion of  a.l  Korea  by  military  means  and 
sought  only  to  repeal  aggression  somewhere 
around  the   thirty-eighth  parallel. 

Here  ic  a  warning  -or  seme  may  call  it  a 
threat — directed  tu  the  Communists  telling 
them  wh.i'  :s  in  store  for  them  if  they  don't 
agree  to  a  oease-flre  now. 

Obviously,  General  Rldgway's  headquarters 
spoke  With  the  knowledge  and  cor.currence 
of   the    auth'inties    in   W.i.shington. 

Just  5  m'lnths  ago — March  24  to  be  exact — 
the  same  kind  of  statement  wa.s  issued  by 
General  MacArthur  urging  a  cease-fire  agree- 
mem  by  military  commanders  tn  the  field. 
He.  to'  ,  u.sed  a  threat  He  said  if  the  enemy 
didn  t  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  the  United  Na- 
t.nns  might  have  to  depart  from  its  tolerant 
etTort  Ui  contain  the  war  to  the  area  of 
K  rea  through  expansion  of  our  military  op- 
e:  •aoiis  to  his  cijastal  areas  and  Interior 
ba.se.s. 

The  MacArthur  message  was  broadcast  in 
the  Voice  of  the  U  N.  Command  radio  pro- 
gram at  that  time,  Just  as  was  General  Ridg- 
wav  s  In  the  last  48  hours.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  based  his  action  on  two  previous 
authorizations  from  Washington  to  arrange 
an   armistice. 

The  purptjse  was  then  and  Is  now  to 
tl^reaten  the  Communists  with  a  hotter  war 
•J  they  do  n   t  agree  to  a  cease-fire. 

General  Ridgway  doe.s  not  explicitly  de- 
fine what  area  he  might  fight  in  If  the  cease- 
fire fails,  but  he  pointedly  mentions  the  fury 
of  the  weapons  of  the  U,  N,  command,  which 
could  mean  the  use  of  anything  from  con- 
ventional bombs  to  new  tjpes  of  atom 
bombs  and  artillery  shells. 

For  threatening  the  enemy  with  military 
punlshmen*,  and  fi  r  endeavoring  t'-  irrnnce 
a  cease  fire  in  the  field  instead  of  through 
diplomatic  channel.-:,  Gf>ner<il  MacArthur  is 
alleged  to  have  been  dismissed — at  lea.-T, 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  stated  after  the 
ii.^uiry   was   begun 

Bu*-  what  ha.s  just  happened  sh^ws  th.it  it 
c  aid  not  have  het-n  any  such  rea.'.^n  This 
is  beoau.se  what  the  U  N,  command  In  Korea 
is  doing  ':i>ri!'v  Is  alor.g  the  same  liaf^s  a,< 
General  Mai-.Aithur  pursued  Hence  the  rec- 
ord of  the  U  N.  comm.'.nd  .is  such  Is  fcrtu- 
n.i'ely  shown  to  be  consistent  throughout. 
ar.d  the  Washington  ad.ministrati  n  is  'r,  ^e 
congratulated  f(  r  having  endorsee  .5  m  riths 
late  what  it  seemed  to  be  r^'pudiating  last 
June 

The  m'.»t  signihcant  revelation,  however. 
Is  not  Just  the  u.se  ot  a  milit.uy  threat 
against  tlie  Communists  tut  the  open  av.  -.v.il 
of  ihe  U.  N.  commands  mission — that  It  is 
the  liberation  by  mill'ary  niear.s  of  aii  Korea. 
and  ^hat.  if  the  rea.se-fire  parleys  fail,  the 
mift.'^i'n  v>,ai  continue  a.s  before. 

This  u.idoubtedlv  means  that,  even  after 
a  cease  hre.  there  will  be  inslistence  en  a 
Ii'^eratinn  of  all  Korea  or  fighting  will  be 
r''Mjmed  by  the  U  N  Such  a  result  may  not 
materialize  s<.xjn,  as  negotiations  could  go  on 
(  r  a  long,  long  time,  but  the  record,  m 
f'.-Tfi  '  e.stablishes  now  the  proposition  that 
tile  a:  aiL'stioe  will  iiit  be  accepted  as  a  an.il 
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settlement  and  that  threats  of  a  continuance 
of  hostilities  will  be  the  U.  N.  position  right 
along  hereafter  unless  and  until  Korea,  is 
freed  of  hostile  military  forces  and  peace  Is 
established  for  the  people  of  all  Korea.  It 
is   a   great   step   forward. 


Gill  Robb  Wilso3,  Noted  War  Correspond- 
ent, Aviation  Aathority,  Consaltant  to 
the  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board,  Declares  That  'Xontinuoas  Re- 
search in  Air  Is  Way  To  Overhaol  Reds'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  writers  or  columnists  whose 
work  and  writings  have  intrigued  me 
more  than  do  those  of  Gill  Robb  Wilson. 
Several  days  each  week.  Mr.  Wilson  con- 
tributes a  column  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — and,  to  my  mind,  there  are  few 
men  who  bring  to  the  subject  of  avia- 
tion more  than  does  he. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  himself  an  airplane 
pilot  back  in  the  da>'s  of  the  old  pusher 
planes  when  our  fighting  pilots  fought 
enemy  pilots  with  revolvers  and  rifles 
and  threw  hand  bombs,  rocks,  and  even 
beer  bottles  out  of  their  planes  down  on 
the  Germany  Army  troops  in  order  to 
afford  ereater  tactical  support  to  the 
ground  forces  of  our  own  armies. 

The  work.,  and  the  writings  of  this 
noted  war  corresjxindent.  lecturer,  and 
author,  are  well  known  to  a  vast  number 
of  the  men  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  Many 
got  to  know  him  well  when  he  served  as 
a  consultant  on  the  Congressional  Avi- 
ation Policy  Board — to  which  he  brought 
not  alone  the  wisdom  that  comes  with 
maturity  of  years,  but  specific  knowledge 
of  military  aviation  almost  from  the  time 
that  we  thought  an  airplane  was  armored 
if  there  was  a  bit  of  steel  under  the  seat 
upon  which  the  pilot  sat  and  a  few 
more  pieces  of  thin  steel  screwed  on  the 
side  of  the  ship  beside  his  seat. 

It  is  only  because  in  part  of  the  fore- 
going that  I  read  and  reread  the  article 
recently  published  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  July  17.  in  which  article 
Mr.  Wilson  declared; 

Superior  Am.erlcan  airman.shlp  has  been 
tlie  chief  factor  In  carrying  the  day  against 
the  flashy  Soviet  MIG-15  in  air-to-air  com- 
bat over  Korea      •      •     • 

The  Red  MIG  has  outperformed  all  antag- 
oni.sts  In  certain  Important  respects,  notably 
speed  and  climb  due  to  higher  engine  output. 
•  *  •  American  aviation  was  not  tech- 
nically ready  for  World  War  I— our  pilots  car- 
ried the  burden  of  air  victory  flying  inferior 
equipment.  We  were  not  ready  for  World 
War  II.  Again,  our  pilots  went  out  with 
obsolescent  equipment  to  meet  the  en- 
emy.    •      •     • 

It  is  certainly  not  the  Intention  of  the 
American  people  continuously  to  tlirow  their 
sons  up  against  such  conditions.  Yet  this 
has  bee:i  done  successively  and  the  responsi- 
bility rests  squarely  at  the  door  of  the  fickle- 


ness of  public  opinion.  Each  time  the  tiger 
steps  behind  a  bush,  the  American  people 
th/ow  down  their  guns. 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  officla.1  failure 
to  explain  to  the  people  that  national  de- 
fense, especlaiiy  air  defense,  has  become  a 
continuous  scientific  and  Industrial  prv,;cess. 
When  a  gap  In  that  precess  Is  created  by  cut- 
back of  research,  development,  and  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  the  lost  ground  cannot  be 
regained  by  any  sudden  spurt  to  meet  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  exactly  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past — once  victory-  was 
achieved,  we  in  Congress,  or  the  Pre:i- 
dent.  reduced  appropriations  fcr  ad- 
vanced scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment— and  each  time  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  many  times  what  it  would 
have  cost  us  to  have  continued  the  work. 

It  becomes  more  evident  every  day — 
that  without  a  steady  flow  of  new  scien- 
tific information  resulting  from  original 
exploratory  research  studies,  aircraft  de- 
signers would  absolutely  be  working  in 
the  dark — and  no  progress  whatever 
would  be  made  in  military  aviation  ex- 
cept by  the  old  method  of  trial  and 
error. 

If  we  are  to  keep  abreast  of  the  great 
scientific  development  now  taking  place 
behind  the  iron  curtain  at  the  point  of 
a  gun  by  the  enslaved  German  scientists 
held  in  bondage  in  Russia,  we  must  have 
a  constant  flow  of  new  ideas  which  can 
only  be  advanced  as  part  of  a  research 
program. 

I  have  heard  it  asserted  scores  of  times 
on  many  occasions  by  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  one  thing  that  has  thus  far 
contained  the  Russians  and  prevented 
all-out  global  warfare  has  been  the 
might  and  power  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force,  and  of  the  strategic  com- 
mand of  that  service,  in  particular. 

We  would  have  no  such  defense  of  our 
Nation  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
splendid  work  that  was  done  by  an  in- 
sntulion,  very  seldom  ever  spoken  of, 
and  the  work  of  which  is  little  under- 
stood by  most  Members  of  this  House. 

I  refer  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  is 
not  a  new,  high-flown,  fandangled. 
bureaucratic  committee,  currently  set 
up  to  hold  meetings  and  hearings  and 
print  reports,  and  then  disappear  to- 
morrow. The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
there  is  no  agency  of  Government  which 
did  mere  to  win  both  Worlds  Wars  I  and 

II  than  did  this  very  committee. 
Established  during  the  administration 

of  Woodrow  Wilson.  36  years  ago.  it  was 
ardently  supported  by  this  Congress 
through  the  Harding,  the  Coolidge.  and 
the  Hoover,  as  well  as  the  Roosevelt  and 
the  Truman  administrations.  Continu- 
ously associated  with  it,  certainly,  have 
been  and  are  the  greatest  authorities 
and  the  most  disinterested  men,  skilled 
in  aviation,  that  we  have  in  these  United 
States.  It  was  set  up  and  still  remains 
an  independent  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment, charged  with  the  supervision  and 
the  direction  of  the  basic  scientific  study 
in  problems  pertaining  to  aeronautics. 
This  committee  has  done  more  for  mili- 
tary and  civil  aeronautics  than  will  ever 
be  told. 


There  has  never  been  any  political  or 
partisan  patronage  policies  made  appli- 
cable to  NACA.  I  doubt  if  they  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  public  relations  di- 
vision— or  even  a  public  information 
officer. 

The  Board  that  runs  the  NACA  pre- 
fers to  let  the  work  that  is  done  by  our 
advisory  committee  speak  for  luself — 
and  it  certainly  has  spoken  volume.s  in 
behalf  of  the  peace,  the  security,  and  the 
welfare  of  this  country  in  these  last 
36  years. 

I  do  not  purport  to  have  any  particu- 
lar aeronautical  engineering  knowledtjc. 
Like  most  of  my  colleagues  in  this  House, 
I  still  wonder  what  it  is  that  enables  the 
aviation  industry  to  take  a  pile  of 
metals — steel,  iron,  brass,  copper,  zinc, 
tin.  lead,  aluminum,  magnesium,  canvas, 
and  a  hundred  or  more  other  organic  or 
inorganic  products — and  fabricate  them 
into  a  shape  which,  when  loaded,  weighs 
as  much  as  300,000  pounds — and  then 
give  power  to  that  shape,  causing  it  to 
rise  off  the  ground  and  fly  through  space 
at  a  speed  of  hundreds  of  miles  an 
hour — above  any  sp>eed  that  was  ever 
reached  by  man  in  his  travels  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  technical  and  scientific  informa- 
tion of  flying  will  be  a  mystery  to  me 
until  my  dying  day.  and  so  it  will  be  with 
many  others.  I  am  happy  to  realize, 
however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
understand  the  know-how  of  flying  as 
long  as  we  have  in  our  country  men  who 
have  the  skill,  the  knowledge,  the  abili- 
ties, the  material,  and  the  will  to  make 
the  United  States  Air  Force  the  greatest 
military  air  force  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

I  once  heard  it  stated  that  every  mili- 
tary airplane  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  every  naval  plane,  every  United 
States  Army  airplane,  every  airplane  in 
the  Marine  and  the  Coast  Guard  Air 
Forces,  as  weU  as  the  thousands  of  air- 
planes engaged  in  privijite  and  civilian 
and  other  miscellaneous  uses — evolve,  in 
a  large  measiire.  from  the  splendid  re- 
search work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
laboratory  studies  and  developments 
made  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics. 

Of  course,  as  a  layman,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  one  of  their  technical  re- 
ports and  understand  the  scientific  lan- 
guage in  which  the  work  of  NACA  is 
told.  However,  no  one  could  fail  to  have 
confidence  in  the  great  work  that  they 
have  accomplished  through  the  long, 
long  years  that  they  have  pioneered  in 
the  research  work  necessary  to  develop 
the  aviation  industry. 

Our  Nation  is  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  on  this  committee  a  group  of  men 
whose  sole  aim  in  life  is  to  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  unsolved  mysteries 
of  the  natural  laws  that  seemingly  place 
a  limitation  upon  flight.  Such  men  are 
few  in  our  country  and  one  could  not  fail 
to  have  other  than  the  highest  resp)ect 
for  them,  even  though  we  have  Uttle 
comprehension  of  other  than  the  end 
product  of  their  work. 

This  House  has  learned  that  for  i6 
long  years  past  the  limited  sums  which 
we  have  appiopnated  for  the  work  dona 
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by  the  NACA  have  always  been  earnestly 
and  ably  spent — produclnc  results  that 
have  placed  the  United  States  in  the 
front  line  of  aeronautic  developments. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  of  airplanes 
that  raise  themselves  to  unprecedented 
altitudes — that  fiy  at  unprecedented 
speeds — of  !>ome  new  gadget  which  will 
render  it  more  safe  to  ascend — or  to  fly 
or  land — in  either  civilian  aeronautics  or 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  Maybe  we  wonder 
at  the  acccMnplishments  of  our  aircraft 
engineers  and  plane  manufacturers  who 
brought  about  the  improvement  in  safe- 
ty, efficiency,  and  economy  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  aircraft. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  this  House 
that  airplanes  do  not  just  get  that  way 
because  some  manufacturer  thought  up 
a  good  idea.  It  seems  needless  to  say 
that  no  one  particular  business  bouse  is 
going  to  risk  the  expenditure  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  its  own  dol- 
lars by  taking  a  chance  that  an  airplane 
of  this  shape,  or  with  that  land  of  a 
wing  or  this  kind  of  a  tail,  is  going  to 
gain  a  contract  with  some  one  of  the 
armed  service  forces  which  acquire 
planes. 

My  personal  observations  indicate  that 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  somewhere  back 
along  the  line  the  credit  goes  to  the 
research  agency  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics.  When  a 
prohleBi  presents  itself,  they  either  have 
the  answer  ready  from  their  previous 
studies  or  they  set  about  to  get  it.  From 
that  angle  the  airplane  manufacturers 
themselves  keenly  appreciate  this  service 
80  ewential  to  the  design  of  the  modem 
aircraft. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  hostilities 
In  Korea,  America's  greatest  living  fight- 
er aoe — with  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
"plane  knock-downs "  to  his  record  in 
World  War  n — led  his  unit  to  the  Far 
East.  That  qslendid  young  man  and 
otBeer  has  already  knocked  two  Russian 
MIO-15'8  out  of  the  air  over  Korea. 

Nothing  could  Indicate  the  greater 
need  d  research  in  aerial  dynamics  and 
at  the  same  time  disclose  the  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  done  in  airplane  de- 
▼ekWMnt  to  date — ^more  than  the  state- 
ment made  by  Col.  Johnny  Meyer  when 
pi-ewptad  to  the  American  people  by  I>r. 
John  R.  Steelman  on  that  great  NBC 
tekdocamentary.  Battle  Report.  Wash- 
infton.  seen  every  Friday  night  over  the 
Natkinal  Broadcasting  Co.'s  television 
network  and  its  coazlaJs. 

When  questioned  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  Russian  MIO-15  as  com- 
pared to  our  own  Sabre  Jets — Colonel 
Meyer,  then  commander  of  the  Fourth 
Fighter  Interceptor  QroiQ)  which  he  took 
to  Korea  and  led  against  the  enemy  in 
Its  first  combat  miaston.  declared: 


The  gate*  J«U  at  th*  Fourth  Flghtar  Group 
wan  prfinarlly  tpg«g>d  In  lioiding  Com- 
miiBlst  Jets  St  bay  in  "lao  Alley,"  a  narrow 
con  Mot  running  SO  to  40  aailM  south  along 
nvtler  In  orttar  to  kaep  tbcm  off 
of  our  tactical  flghten  operating 
'  tbe  battle  front  in  cIom  aupport  to  our 
a.  Durtng  thla  polad  wc  bad 
about  IjOOO  individual  tncountan  with  the 
BBsatea-bullt  lA's.  LU«  our  own  F-ae  Sabre. 
tt  Is  a  bigtl  ipiurl  ■w«i>t-wlng  J«t  Ogbtcr. 

Wnm  thaw  dog  Sgkita  ft  mllea  tilgli  over 
*Vm   AUey"   we   learned   lome    imports Dt 


tedmlcal   and   tactical   facts   about   tnodfrn 
aerial  varlare.    These  lessons  are 

1.  All  alr-to-alr  combat  is  taklni?  place 
near  or  at  the  speed  of  sound 

2.  The  Rxisslan-buiit  MIO-15  Is  at  \e:\"  ,io 
good,  performancewise,  a5  our  o*r.  F-8'j 
Sabre  Jet. 

3.  The  Jet  airplane  Is  a  tcugh  airplane  to 
shoot  down. 

To  go  back,  the  combat  maneuvers  ci  air- 
craft at  and  close  to  the  speed  ct  soand 
places  challenging  requlremients  on  the  avia- 
tion Industry  and  the  Air  Force  to  euijmeer, 
develop,  and  produce  alrcra't  of  continually 
Improving  aerodynamic  design. 

That  the  Russians  already  recognize  thi.s 
fact  la  brought  out  by  the  perfornia nrp  rf 
their  lilO-15  In  combat  a«alnst  n^M  F-fl6 
These  Rtissian-bullt  aircraft  were  tough 
They  were  tough  to  flght.  tough  to  lick,  and 
tough  to  destroy.  Someone  may  ask  why. 
U  these,  the  enemy  airplanes  were  so  g':H)d. 
were  we  able  during  the  period  of  t.ur  en- 
counters, to  destroy  31  Russian  MIGs  while 
losing  only  1  F-8C?  This  Is  explained  by 
an  understanding  of  what  I  call  the  fishter 
aircraft  complex;  that  Is.  the  airplane  lt.«^■lf, 
and  Ita  performance,  the  armament  and  fir- 
ing control  system,  which  Is  the  mechanical 
feature  of  the  sh'xitlne  performance  In  wbicli 
the  MIG  holds  lU  own  with  the  F-86.  In 
comparing  the  whole  weapon,  that  Is.  the 
mo  and  its  guns  and  Its  pilot,  the  whule 
American  weapon  whipped  the  whole  C  m- 
munlst  weapon.  Most  significantly  the 
pilots  of  the  Fourth  Fighter  Group  ire  the 
most  experienced  air  fighters  In  the  wrrUl 

The  toughnese  of  the  MIG  is  not  purely 
an  attribute  of  that  airpl.\ne.  but  rather  a 
general  characteristic  of  all  Jets.  This  is 
being  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  our  con- 
ventional fighters  in  the  tactical  support 
phase  of  the  Korean  war  alone  are  sufTTlng 
losses  considerably  higher  than  that  of  our 
Jets  so  engaged.  If  we  shculd  become  en- 
gaged !n  a  global  conflict  where  enemy  air 
power  would  be  encountered  Ln  large  fcr^e. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  other  than  Jet  tik;h'ers 
used  for  close  support  of  our  ground  :  ..rcei 
would  not  survive. 

I  believe  that  the  most  Important  single 
lesson  to  all  Americans  from  this  actK  i:  .if 
ours  in  Korea  is  that  the  Russian  world  power 
can  produce  an  airplane  equal  In  perform- 
ance to  America's  best  Any  nation  which 
can  do  this  has  the  potential  for  a  first-rate 
air  power  qualitatively  as  well  a^  quantita- 
tively. 

Therefore,  we  must  In  all  fields  of  research 
and  development  in  fact,  in  our  total  na- 
tional effort,  continuously  work  toward  in- 
suring our  security  against  any  rising  Inter- 
national gangster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  heretofore 
stated,  it  was  the  clear,  concise,  factual 
manner  in  which  the  article  on  aviation 
research  was  written  by  the  noted  au- 
thority. Gill  Robb  WUson,  that  caused 
me  to  read  it. 

The  article,  Continuous  Re.search  in 
Air  Called  Way  To  Overhaul  Reds,  con- 
tains so  much  information  of  deep  and 
vital  interest  to  the  Members  of  this 
HousA  concerned  with  the  economic,  ef- 
ficient, and  ever-improved  development 
of  our  military  as  well  as  civilian  air- 
craft, that  I  am  appending  to  this  tallc 
that  article  by  Mr.  Gill  Robb  WiLson: 
Th«  Aa  World — Comtiitlocs  Rise.^rch  in 
Asm  Cau.p  Wat  To  OvrHHAUL  Reds 
(By  QUI  Robb  WUson) 

Superior  American  airmanship  has  been 
Uie  diief  factor  In  carrying  the  day  against 
the  flashy  Soviet  MIO-15  In  alr-lu-alr  cuni- 
bai  over  Korea. 


Other  confrlbuMng  factors  to  the  score 
against  the  MIG  have  been  an  exceptionally 
fine  e\msit;ht,  excellent  armament  and  the 
de^iened  ability  of  American  jets  to  absorb 
<■■  r.-.^'ii*  damage.  Nevertheless,  the  Red  MIQ 
i.i-  i-per:  Tmed  all  antagonists  In  cert;iln 
Important  respects,  notably  speed  and  clinch 
due  to  higher  engine  output  Red  pilcts 
have  been  able  to  break  off  combat  at  will  or 
to  force  combat  under  conditions   of  their 

Thl.-:  Is  the  third  time  In  American  avia- 
tion history  that  the  airmen  of  the  United 
States  have  had  to  enter  a  war  with  victory 
dependlne  upon  the  human  factor  Amerl- 
raa  aviation  was  not  technically  ready  for 
W  Tld  W.ar  I.  The  pilots  carried  the  burden 
1  f  -iir  victory  flying  inferior  equipment.  We 
were  not  ready  for  World  War  II.  Again  the 
pilots  wen:  ut  with  obsi.,lescent  equipment 
t  i  rv.eet  tlie  enemy.  And  now  in  the  Korean 
w.ir.  Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  the 
Air  Staff.  p(  Hits  out  that  the  MIG-15  tops 
the  performance  of  the  best  we  have  thrown 
against  them. 

nCKLENXSS    BLAMED 

It  is  cer'  \lnly  not  the  intention  of  the 
.American  people  continuously  to  throw 
their  sons  up  against  such  conditions.  Yet 
th!.-^  has  been  done  successively  and  the  re- 
.<;p.Nn«ibi!l*-y  rests  squarely  at  the  doer  o:  the 
fickleness  of  public  opinion.  Each  time  the 
tiger  .steps  behind  a  btish.  the  American  peo- 
ple throw  down  their  guns. 

The  m.ain  reason  for  this  Is  ofllclal  failure 
t  explain  to  the  people  that  national  de- 
fe:-;  =  e.  esptvially  air  defense,  has  become  a 
c  otUiuous  scientific  and  industrial  process. 
When  a  gap  In  that  process  Is  created  by  cut- 
back of  research,  development,  and  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  the  lost  ground  can- 
not be  regained  by  any  sudden  spurt  to  meet 
a  crisis. 

Three  results  always  accrue.  One  of  these 
resul's  i.s  that  American  technical  power 
1  i.-es  irs  deterrent  force  in  preventing  wair. 
Thf  second  result  is  that  America  pays  higi\ 
K.  loss  of  life  and  early  defeats  until  she  can 
spur  her  scientific  and  Industrial  pri:cess. 
The  third  result  Is  that  rearmament  Is  always 
achieved  at  the  highest  possible  cost  and  at 
The  greatest  waste  of  natural  resources. 

The  superiority  of  the  MIG-15  over  our 
fighters  In  Korea  is  due  to  the  cut-back  of 
Air  Force  procurement  and  development  be- 
tween 1946  and  1949.  In  those  years  Amer- 
ican air  power  lost  a  minimum  of  three  ex- 
perimental models,  each  model  representing 
a  vital  step  in  aircraft  performance.  The 
aircraft  industry  possessed  the  technical 
knowledge  to  make  those  advances  which 
have  to  be  made  step  by  step,  but  It  had  no 
market  for  Its  knowledge  in  procurement 
'  rders. 

Therefore.  American  pilots  entered  the  Ko- 
re.^n  war  with  obsolescent  planes  and  had 
ti,  pnxluce  superior  pers<3nal  qualifications  to 
mike  up  for  the  difference  against  the 
MIG  15.  which  was  a  product  of  Russ'.a  s 
continuous  and  undlmiulshed  research  and 
industrial  program. 

In  view  of  the  rearmament  program,  the 
.American  pr':>ce.sses  atcain  have  been  set  in 
niotiun  and  within  several  years  American 
pilots  will  have  something  better  than  obso- 
;">cent  airplanes.  unle.ss  armistice  in  Korea 
ilk-am  creates  an  emotional  situation  and 
St   ps  the  process. 

In  the  field  of  atomic  energy  the  au'horlty 
of  the  Av  mic  Energy  Commission  Is  ac- 
cepted and  the  protess  of  research,  develop. 
men*  and  pnxluotton  Is  undiminished  In 
some  manner  our  people  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  this  same  sort  of  philosophy 
Is  es.^ntial  to  the  creation  of  air  power, 
and  t.hjse  responsible  for  It  must  concen- 
t.-  ite  on  explaining  the  how  and  w  ly  of  :i2 
ch.ir.icter  t..-  our  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF  coNN'ECTicxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wLsh  to  include  the  following 
column  by  Danton  Walker  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Mr.  Walker  oflers  an 
interesting  panorama  of  Spanish  liie  in 
this  article. 

The  Spanish  Stort 

Broadway 
(By  Danton  Walker) 

VACATION    notebook:    the    SPANISH    STOBT 

MADRID.  Spain  — Spain,  or  Espaha.  as  they 
call  It  here,  is  hotter  than  a  pistol  Just  now. 
Not  because  of  the  weather,  but  because  of 
that  sixty-two  millions  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
handing  over  to  his  new  Mediterranean  ally. 
If  signs  and  symbols  mean  anything,  Spain  s 
stars  are  on  the  ascendant.  Right  after  the 
news  that  Tio  Samuel  had  given  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  France  and  Britain  and  decided 
to  be  practical,  rain  fell  on  Iberia  for  the  Qrst 
time  in  7  yea.s.  And  if  there  Is  anything 
that  Spain  needs  worse  than  Yankee  dollars. 
It  is  water  If  some  of  that  folding  money 
could  be  spared  for  hydroelectric  plants  to 
bring  aqua  from  the  snow-capped  mountains 
to  the  sun-baked  plains,  it  would  be  the 
grea'^est  boon  since  Isabella  hocked  her 
Jewels  to  back  Columbus.  A  more  imme- 
diate need,  to  the  Yankee  tourist  at  any 
rate,  is  interpreters  who  can  both  speak  and 
understand  English — not  necessarily  the 
s.*me  thing — to  bridge  the  awful  gap  be- 
tween those  who  speak  no  Spanish  at  all, 
like  us.  and  those  who  speak  and  under- 
stand nothing  else.  "It  will  take  us  3  years 
to  get  ready  for  the  American  tourists."  one 
harassed  hotel  proprietor  observed,  "and  by 
th  It  time  they  will  have  decided  to  go  some- 
where else."  The  managements  of  the  Ritz 
and  Palace,  two  of  Europe's  finest  hotels, 
have  already  started  dally  classes  in  foreign 
languages  for  employees. 

Madrid  is  the  place  where  ladles  wave  fans 
Instead  of  cigarettes  in  public;  where  every- 
thing stops  cold  at  1  o'clock  and  does  not 
resume  until  4  p.  m.  (another  custom  that 
the  Americans  cannot  understand  i ,  where 
the  cocktail  hour  Is  around  9  and  you  do  not 
get  around  to  dining  until  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  even  the  kids  are  still  playing 
in  the  streets  around  1  a.  m.;  where  Amer- 
icans squeal  at  the  first  sight  of  blood  in 
the  bull  ring,  but  remain  to  shout  "ole"  at 
the  toreros,  who  combine  the  grace  of  a  bal- 
let dancer  with  the  skill  of  a  surgeon  In  dis- 
patching the  bull — a  noble  animal  which, 
being  Spanish,  would  probably  prefer  thus 
dying  In  a  blaze  of  glory  to  being  bumped 
on  the  head  Ignominiously  by  a  butcher; 
where  the  Spanish  not  only  have  their  bulls 
but  eut  them.  too.  In  a  soup  that  Includes 
everything  from  head  to  tall,  but  there  are 
also  to  be  had  hamburguesas  con  tostado 
(y  con  mucho  garllco). 

If  the  Americana  continue  to  pile  up, 
they'll  soon  be  calling  the  country  Occupied 
Spain  From  San  Sebastian  to  Gibraltar, 
you'll  find  em.  Judging  by  the  movies  cur- 
rently on  display.  It  may  be  well  for  Holly- 
wood that  Spain  has  been  Isolated  these 
me.ny  years — Lattle  Lord  Fauntleroy  (what- 
ever it  is  In  Spanish)  with  Freddy' Bartholo- 
mew and  Mickey  Rooney;  Les  Hermanos  Marx 
(Groucho.  Chico.  Harpo)  In  something  sto- 
ring Wendy  Barrie  (!).  This  "tlpico"  Span- 
ish cafes— El  Chlcote's  cellar  museum  with 


Its  t230.000  collection  of  liquors  of  all  na- 
tions; La  Taberna  Gltana.  with  a  floc>r  sh(  w 
suggesting  El  Chico  In  Greenwich  V'lUage 
The  flamenco  songs  which  cwme  straight 
down  from  the  Moors  and  the  native 
dances — jotas.  n.alaguenas.  seviUanas.  ale- 
gnas.  buienas.  etc. — with  their  never-vary- 
ing routines,  of  which  the  Spanish  never 
tire.  The  gorgeous  Gloria  Romero,  '"max- 
ima estrelia  de  la  canc.on  andaUu"  at  the 
Teatro  Zarzuela.  a  natural  for  any  Spanish 
f.'Xjr  fhow  m  New  YorK  and  Spam's  No.  1 
mi-^vie  star,  a  blonde  named  Mery  uiot  Mary) 
Martin. 

Barcelona's  Paraielo,  where  the  sounds  of 
gyp^y  music  and  the  click  of  the  castanets 
go  on  all  through  the  night  from  the  side- 
walk cafes.  Madrid's  pride,  the  Prado  Mu- 
seum, with  Its  priceless  collection  of  Span- 
ish art,  inclviding  Goya's  famous  strip- 
tease— Maja  Dressed  and  Maja  Undressed — 
for  which  a  duchess  posed,  and  Goya  s  etch- 
ings depicting  the  horrors  of  war  dating  from 
the  time  of  Napoleon  (wonder  how  many 
people  who  have  lived  in  Pensacola.  Fla., 
know  that  its  main  street  was  named  for 
Don  Jose  Palafox.  defender  of  Zaragoza.  In 
those  same  Napoleonic  wars — so  named  by 
the  British  as  a  propaganda  gesture  to  keep 
the  Spanish  on  their  side),  the  little  gov- 
ernment-sponsored "albergues"  scattered 
throughout  the  countryside — immaculately 
clean  and  more  comfortable  than  our  own 
motels.  Toledo,  center  of  Spain's  military 
life,  and  the  Alc&z&r,  the  Spanish  West 
Point,  bombed  to  rubble  during  the  civil 
war,  which  will  be  maintained  in  ruin  as 
a  memorial  to  those  who  died  there. 

Sights  of  interest  Include  the  northern 
province  of  Gallcla,  where  the  majority  of 
the  Inhabitants  are  blonde,  blue-eyed  Span- 
lards  who  play  bagpipes  and  dance  Jigs.  The 
German  Volkswagen  has  made  its  appearance 
on  the  Iberian  peninsula  and  made  a  big  hit. 
It's  a  small,  low-price  car  that  utilizes  very 
little  gas.  Ford  Is  partly  responsible,  hav- 
ing Invested  in  the  enterprise  And  all  the 
other  sights  and  sounds  and  wonders  make 
Spain  and  Portugal  a  new  vacation  paradise 
for  the  American  tourist. 


TW  Narcslics  Me— ce 


EXTENSION  CH'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Nrw  jEEsrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  telegram  i 

Washington.  D.  C.  August  20,  1951. 
Hon.  GOKOON  Cantuld, 

Hou^e  Office  Building. 
The  American  Legion  Is  dedicated  to  the 
preservation,  the  welfare,  the  integrity,  and 
the  safekeeping  of  the  way  of  life  that  is 
the  United  States  and  for  which  we,  as 
veterans,  served  and  fought.  The  narcotics 
menace  threatens  the  families  of  this  coun- 
try. There  are  27.000.000  children  In  this 
Nation  who  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
veterans,  and  they  represent  more  than 
half  of  the  teen-age  population.  We  spear- 
headed a  narcotics-problem  conference  in 
New  York  City  last  June  which  was  held  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  combat  this  de- 
plorable menace  and  Its  threat  to  our 
children.  We  are.  therefore,  amazed  to  leam 
tiiat  the  proposed  9400,000  supplemental 
budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  been 
cut  in  committee  by  40  percent.  In  view 
of  the  findings  of  the  Senate  Crime  Com- 
mittee It  is  Inconceivable  that  such  cut  Is 


in  the  best  interest  of  national  welfare  or  la 
accord  with  public  opinion  The  full  ap- 
propriation would  provide  a  narcotics  police 
force  only  slightly  larger  than  that  cbtam- 
ms  m  1930  We  strongly  urge  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  restore  the  lull  fund  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  B'ldcet  Even  that  may  be  InsufTScient. 
EXX.E  CocitE  Jr  . 
National  Comrrtander. 


A  Citizen  Nails  Some  Lies  About  the  State 
Departmeat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORH 

or  CALiroKNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  af- 
fable and  personable  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  the  Honorable  Good- 
win J.  Knight,  is  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable and  entertaining  public  speak- 
ers in  California.  On  April  18.  he  made 
one  of  his  typical  sfteechsA^  reiterating 
some  char?rP9  against  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  were  not  unusual  except  for 
the  fac .  that  Mr.  John  B  Elliott,  of  Los 
Angeles,  challenged  him  to  prove  them. 
His  attempts  to  do  so  are  set  forth  in 
some  correspondence  k)etween  Mr. 
Elliott  and  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Elhott 
and  Mr.  Acheson.  which  correspondence 
I  should  like  to  insert  in  our  Record. 
The  correspondence  plainly  shows  the 
predicament  in  which  some  of  the  more 
partisan  critics  of  the  administration 
would  find  themselves  if  called  upon  to 
prove  the  serious  charges  mhich  they 
casually  make  l)efore  audiences  denied 
the  opportimity  to  hear  Iwth  sides  and 
to  analyze  such  charges  in  the  light  of 
the  facts.  Mr.  John  B.  Elliott  Is  one  of 
the  leading  citizens  of  CaJifomia.  He 
has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in 
proving  how  irresponsible  some  partisan 
attacks  can  be.  while  at  the  same  time 
serving  notice  on  partisan  orators  that 
they  cannot  always  escape  the  duty  and 
obligation  of  proving  their  assertions. 
The  full  text  of  this  most  singvilar  and 
interesting  material,  as  released  to  the 
press,  follows: 

rdjfors.- 

The  following  material  Is  for  release  In 
full  or  In  part.  The  correspondence  con- 
tained herein  comprises  an  official  answer  to 
miscellaneous  charges  made  from  many  In- 
stigated sources  against  United  States  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Adieaon. 

The  correspoiutence  here  is  either  i^- 
dresaed  to  or  stgnMl  by  Wr.  John  B.  EUic<tt. 
Los  Angdea  civic  leader,  who  acted  In  estab- 
lishing the  facts  concerned  In  certain  typi- 
cal charges  made  by  Lt.  Gov.  Goodwin  Knight 
of  California,  and  the  answers  made  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson.      y^ 

All  letters  and  correspoBdence  reproduced 
herein  are  lull  quotations  with  no  additions 
or  deletions  from  originals. 

For  purposes  of  clarity.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Knight's  charges  and  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson's  replies  appear  together  in 
numerical  order,  separate  from  the  corre- 
spondence. 

Los  AwcELis,  August  20— Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  has  specifically  refuted 
12   charges   made    publicly   against   him    by 


If- 
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Lt.  OoT  Ooodwin  J  Knlgbt.  of  C»llfomU. 
Id  an  escban«c  of  corrtsponcienoe  relMued 
uxtay. 

Mr.  John  B.  KlUott.  Los  Angeles  civic 
leader,  In  making  public  tbe  documentary 
■tory  of  tbe  Acbeeon  "uoear. '  oOd,  "Tbeee 
Tldous  ebarges  to  wblcb  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor Knl^bt  baa  lent  hie  name  are  but  a 
repetition.  In  part,  of  Irreaponalble  accusa- 
tions tbat  have  frequently  been  made  by 
varlciis  partisan  political  sources  against  aa 
admittedly  able  and  conscientious  public 
olSclal  " 

Tbey  have  no  foundation  In  fact."  Elliott 
eaid.  "but  are  made  with  Intent  to  destroy 
the  good  name  and  public  reputatioa  of  Sec- 
retaiT  Ache&on." 

In  hla  sutement.  Secretary  Acheson  spe- 
cifically answered  all  of  Knight's  charges,  cit- 
ing documentary  evidence 

ElUoCt  pomted  out  tbat  quotations  attrib- 
uted to  Acheson  were  never  made  by  h.:n, 
and  some  detractors  have  repeatedly  con- 
fused tbe  record  In  attempting  to  Identify 
Acbeeon  with  others  who  were  charged  with 
Communist  siBliatlon. 

Searching  the  record  for  alleged  statements 
of  Aebeson  pertaining  to  Japan.  Formosa, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  tbe  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government,  and  Russian  participation  In 
JapaneM  sdmlnlstratlon.  State  Department 
^'fBr'B'f  found  tbat  qtictatlons  used  by 
Knlffht  in  bis  13  charges  were  neither  ac- 
curate, nor  in  many  cases  In  existence  In  any 
records.  Interviews,  or  correspondence. 

In  attempting  to  identify  Secretary  Ache- 
son with  Algei  Hiss  and  the  confereuces  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Yalta.  Knlgbt  charged 
tiM  Secretary  of  State  with  having  appointed 
Elaa  to  the  American  delegation. 

'ThiM  statement  la  false,  and  Secretary 
Acbeeon  has  so  testified  under  oetb.  before 
the  Joint  Armed  Servicee  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  State  Department  of- 
ficial record  showed. 

"In  reeponae  to  a  direct  question  from  Sen- 
ator KifowLAKO.  he  (Acheson)  stated  that 
be  made  no  recommendations  of  any  kind 
that  Hlae  be  sent  on  either  of  these  mis. 


SUlott  dtad  the  la  charges  and  12  com- 
plata  anewsis  as  evidence  that  smear  tactics 
can  be  ootsntered  by  revelations  of  the  true 
leoQitf. 

American  who  has  witnessed  the 
.— mpatyn  of  Tlllflcatlon  sgalnst 
a  pubUe  oActal  ever  seen  in  this  country 
tbOQki  Mad  the  complete  text  of  Secretary 
i'»  aaevers  to  t^e  chargee. 

to  tie  Acheeon  to  Communists, 
fellow  travelers,  and  traitors  have  failed  be- 
eaUM  Um  record  reveals  nothing  df  the  kind, 
tbe  contrary.  Secretary  of  State 
!■  proved  to  be  a  great  and  patriotic 
pvbUe  awrant. 

"Attempts  to  damage  the  national  admln- 
Mratlan  by  attacking  Secretary  Acheeon  have 
reaultad  in  iajurlnc  tbe  United  States  In  the 
•yea  at  tbe  world  and  have  demonstrated 
tbe  veakaeas  of  oppoocata  of  tbe  admlnls- 
tnrtlon  In  having  notbinf  to  offer  except  un- 
traii,  uajuat,  vidoos  crttlrlama." 
The  test  of  tbe  oorreapoadapce  f<diowi: 

m  RMUUtma 


la  made  public  tbe  orlctaal  cor- 
tegawHin  tbe  aetlvmrn  of  ibe 
auta  Daparttnant.  between 
of  State  Dean  Acbsaon.  Lt.  Gov. 
J.  Kalgtrt  d  Cattfarala  and  myeeU. 

a  pQbUc  ad- 

Knli^  at  Cbt- 

r«   April    iTtb    last,   la   wblcb   Mr. 


wttb  being 

Neville  Oaaflibtrtala,''   vbo 

tbaa  any 

Amerleaa  hlatory^:  who  bad 

BO  deCeoden."  and  demasd- 

ibould  §H  oat."    I  ehal- 

tkm  fBMgrttr  or  Mr.  Knight's  dtarges, 

Mr.  Knight  for  detells.    Mr.  Knight 


replied  by  making  twelve  specific  rhi^rtrp^ 
against  Secretary  Acheson.  tn  »h:ch  Mr 
Acheson  duly  replied.  S*>creT,iry  Achesi,;! 
denounced  Governor  Knights  charcei  one 
by  one.  as  either  completely  lalse  r  mis- 
leading." 

These  vicious  charees  to  which  Oi^p'mr 
Knight  has  lent  his  name  are  but  a  re)5eti- 
tion,  in  part,  of  Irresponsible  arc"i.-dt;'.in3 
that  have  freqviently  t>een  made  by  wiri'  us 
partisan  political  sourcea  against  an  admit- 
tedly able  and  c.)n.scientiou.s  p  !hl:c  ■  fflcial. 
They  have  no  foundation,  in  fact,  but  are 
made  with  Intent  t.j  de.strr>v  'he  »;>j<:id  name 
and  public  reputation  of  Secretary  .fche'i  :i 
Thia  campaign  of  vilification  lias  been  car- 
ried on  'or  2  years.  It  follows,  tr.e  Nai-l 
technique  of  the  "The  BU  Lie.  '  originated 
by  Goebbels.  of  Hitler's  propa'=;anda  ministry. 
The  theory  of  the  success  of  "Tie  Bit.':  Lie" 
is.  if  the  he  Is  big  enough,  and  reneatr'! 
frequently  enouch.  people  ftnaMy  wU:  h( - 
lieve  It. 

Ti.ese  accusations  against  Secrctarv  Arhe- 
son  have  been  repeated  m  Vimous  i.jrm'?  bv 
various  people,  throuehout  the  ciuntr  ■, 
fron  time  tj  time,  along  the  line  of  "The  Bu 
Lie."  So  far.  thev  have  not  succeeded  In 
their  object,  but  their  vicious  propacaiicii 
continues  I  am  glad  to  be  able  tvi  a.s.sis' 
in  brinpln;?  to  the  light  of  day  sfime  phases 
of  this  venal  conspiracy. 

Governor  Knight  has.  I  am  sure.  beer,  nils- 
led  into  givliiK  currency  to  the.se  malirioi.K 
Inventions.  Those  who  are  really  bucs  uf 
these  calculated  slanders  have  been  li.tent 
upon  destroying  the  g(xxi  name  and  >jfSctal 
reputation  of  the  American  Secretary  cf 
State,  regardless  of  the  disasirous  effec: 
upon  our  country's  vital  interests  thr'-aiEh- 
out  the  world.  Thus,  communism  is  served 
as  well  as  Stalin  himself  could  do  it 

J  B  Elliott. 


(Associated  Press  Story  published  In  the 
Loa  Angeles  Times,  of  Wednesday,  April 
18.  1951] 

Acheson  Blames  for  Phing  bt  Liet-tenant 
CovE«NOE   Knight 

Chico,  April  17  —Lieutenant  Governor 
Knight  tonight  blamed  Dean  Arhesnn 
for  ihe  firing  of  General  MacArthur  and 
said  "no  man  in  modern  American  history 
has  been  so  distrusted  and  despised  '  as  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Said  Knight,  a  Republican.  In  an  addrers 
before  the  Chico  Kiwanls  Club. 

"The  discharge  of  Gen  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur was  not  any  sudden  explosive  act  s  f  the 
President.  It  had  been  planned  and  hoped 
for  over  a  period  of  many  months  The 
architect  of  the  blueprint  of  'exit  MacAr- 
thur' was  Dean  Acheson  " 

"?To  raiiNDS  ■ 

Knight  declared  Acheson  has  "no  friends 
and  no  defenders.  He  stays  only  because  of 
the  stubborn  will  of  the  President  " 

He  accused  Acheson  of  fashioninft  a  Fur 
Cast  policy  of  'dumping  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  destroying  the  democratic  Republic  uf 
China." 

Knight  asserted  "the  danger  of  Acheson  is 
now  so  real  that  we  must  view  him  as  the 
American  Neville  Chamberlain  '  Stalin,  he 
aaid.  would  be  encouraged  by  'the  Acheson- 
British  Socialist  Lowtowlng  to  communism." 
Just  as  Hitler  was  made  strong  by  appea.se- 
ment 

"Acheeon  should  get  out  and  America 
abould  get  tough,"  Knlgbt  said. 


Tbom  Johw  B.  axroTT  TO  Lt    Gov. 

OOOOWIK    J.     KKKRT    RlQtTESTTNO     SPICinc 

Dcrana  nr  LmnxMAMr  Oovxxnor  K.nicht's 
Csaasni  Aoanir  BwaarcuLX  achcson.  Apul 
ao.  1951 

AniL  30.   1951. 
Bon.  OooowiM  J.  KjnBRT, 

Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 
Dcaa  TwxwjTD  Ooooiz:  As  a  personal  friend 
and  a  long-time  admirer  of  yours.  I  am  astun- 


1  'i<-d  at  the  Intemperate  attack  on  Secre- 
t.:ry  01  State  Dean  Acheson.  recently  accred- 
itf-d  to  V'U  in  the  daily  press  f  ora  Cnlco. 
You  are  generally  regarded  as  im  lartial  and 
Judicial  I  have  seen.  a.s  has  ne  irly  every- 
body else,  over  past  months,  the  ■  Iclous  and 
unrestrained  attacks  upon  Secre  ary  Ache- 
son st*Mf;;lv  increasing  in  vie  ence  and 
tempo.  Very  recently  these  ai  aclcs  have 
about  cea.^ed.  due.  nrcbably,  to  lie  phvsical 
and  factual  exhaustion  of  the  as.  .illants 

Y' ur  reported  statements,  hcve\er.  seem 
to  revive  the  nT^st  extreme  and  venom  us 
assertions  of  these  lately  aband  ined  scur- 
r;!(jus  attacks  These  expressions  will.  I  um 
sure,  have  no  grK:d  effect.  They  likely  will 
serve  only  further  to  help  dlviile  America 
ii.iu  dlscLTdant  camps,  violently  lenouncln^ 
each  other,  and  piving  aid  and  comfort  to 
cur   Communist   enemies. 

This  Campaign  of  unprecedent  d  personal 
attacks  nn  Secretary  Acheson  have  actually 
contained  scarcely  a  vestige  of  truth,  and 
no  real  aim.  excepting,  perhaps.  :  vain  hope 
of  gaining  some  unworthy  polit  cal  advan- 
tace 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Achi  son  is  net 
\^hat  has  been  .so  Intemperately  c  larged.  On 
tie  exict  contrary,  he  is.  without  doubt,  one 
'if  the  ablest,  most  honorable,  most  per- 
suasive secretaries  of  state  that  the  United 
SMtes  has  had  In  Its  entire  his' cry  He  is 
s)  reearded  among  the  nations  o  the  demo- 
cratic world,  and  would,  I  am  -ure.  be  so 
held  in  his  own  country  were  it  not  for  the 
pre/Jdice  kindled  by  the  torren'  cf  slander 
and  vilification  that  has  been  p  jured  upon 
him. 

Of  course.  Secretary  of  State  y.cheson  has 
m^de  mistakes.  Who  has  nof  Have  not 
wt  alP  We  should  not  forget,  el' her  that  he 
h'  .ds  probably  the  most  difficult  Dubllc  oflBce 
In  'he  world  today,  with  the  Dilted  States 
in  the  very  forefront  of  Internatl  mal  storms 
that  are  violent,  complex  and  daigerous  be- 
yond anythintt  the  world  has  kn  3wn  before. 
In  alra'«t  every  corner  of  the  tlobe.  there 
are  situations  so  desperate  and  c:"  many  and 
varied  kinds,  demanding  Immedli  te  solution. 
and  they  are  practically  all  up  tc  the  United 
States  of  America — up  to  Dean  Acheson. 
United  States  Secretary  of  Stat-.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C- 

Surely.  we  should  all  at  least  try  to  have 
the  maximum  degree  of  calmness,  compas- 
sion,   patience,   and   whatever   p'rsonal    hu- 
mility  may   be  attained. 
Sincerely    yours, 

John  I:.  Elliott. 

P  S— The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  one 
rf  the  leading  Republican  newspapers  of  this 
country  said  editorially  yesterday: 

'■There  are  no  real  Issues  of  underlying 
policy  or  patriotism;  In  this  debt  te  there  are 
no  traitors  or  devils,  but  only  :  Incere  men 
who  may  have  different  views  a;  to  method 
but  are  at  one  in  their  loyalty  ;o  the  great 
Ideal   of  freedom." 

J    B    E. 


Lettex  Pxom  Lt  Gov.  Goodwtw  J 
Jcjhn  B    Elliott  Making  Spec 

ACAI.NST      SXCKXTAET      ACHXSON 

1931 

Sackamxnto,  ( 
Apri 
Mr    John  B   Eluott. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dtur  John:  This  is  In  reply  t( 
of  April  20.  I  assure  you  that 
to  say  anything  In  thk  public 
would  distress  or  annoy  you. 
reassure  you  that  my  statemei 
ing  Dean  Acheson  were  not  bee 
Democrat  nor  because  I  feel  th 
upon  him  will  help  the  Repu 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  Is  a  vt 
premise. 

You  sUte  that  tbe  Secretar/  has 
mistakes  and  who  hasn't?  Ol  course,  we 
all  have.  but.  John,  this  subject  s  one  which 
Is  very  du^e  to  my  heart  and  baa  nothing 


Knight  to 

nc  CHAXcrs 

Apul    24. 

'ALIT., 

:  24.  1951. 


your  letter 
I  was  sorry 

press  tbat 
I  hasten  to 
ts  concern- 
luse  he  is  a 
It  an  attack 
bllcans.  Aa 
ry  doubtful 


to  do  with  p<Mltles.  As  a  veteran  of  the  First 
World  War,  I  have  always  been  Interested  In 
military  matters.  My  nephew  was  shot  down 
five  times  over  Europe  as  a  pilot  In  tbe  Sec- 
ond World  War.  He  is  now  a  captain  In  a 
B-'M.  His  mother  Is  a  widow  and  has  no 
other  children  and  so  I  look  at  Dean  Acheeon 
out  of  different  eyes  than  many  other  peo- 
ple and  what  do  I  see?  I  do  not  Just  see 
mistakes  of  Judgment  or  of  timing  I  see 
alliances  which  are  violently  unpatriotic  and 
I  protest  against  such  connections  In  tbe 
high  office  you  describe.  We  do  not  differ 
with  Deen  Acheson  on  a  matter  of  policy  or 
judgment.  We  differ  with  him  on  strict 
grounds  of  patriotism  and  honor  and  now  I 
stip  expressing  opinions  and  go  to  facts. 

If  you  will  examine  the  first  four  para- 
graphs of  your  letter  you  will  see  there  is  not 
one  fact  stated.  They  are  all  opinions  Your 
fifth  paragraph  Is  about  Acbeson's  responsi- 
bilities and  mistakes.  Your  sixth  paragraph 
is  one  of  appeal  for  confidence,  good  will,  and 
so  forth.  I  mention  this  to  you  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  my  reply.  Should  my 
reply  be  a  defense  setting  up  my  opinions 
against  yours  It  would  not  Justify  my  posi- 
tion and  would  not  be  of  any  value.  Be- 
ca'ise  a  man's  opinion  on  any  subject  Is  no 
better  than  the  information  which  supports 
It.  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  Information 
and  facts.  These  facts  are  documented  and 
can  be  supported  by  tbe  record. 

It  Is  natural  for  you,  John,  to  read  the 
good  things  your  political  party  says  about 
Dean  Acheson,  but  you  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  you  are  the  first  Democrat  who 
has  risen  In  his  dcfeoae.  No  single  Democrat 
m  Sacramento  has  a  kind  word  to  say  for  him. 
Every  veterans  group  In  the  United  States  has 
condemned  him  and  demanded  his  impeach- 
ment. I  don't  believe  tbat  you  have  one  who 
Is  near  and  dear  to  your  blood  risking  his  life 
on  tbe  decisions  made  by  Mr.  Aebeson  and 
his  staff.  If  you  have,  you  have  more  faith 
In  partisan  politics  than  I  have. 

I  have  long  admired  your  strenuous  efforts 
In  behalf  of  good  government  and  on  many 
Issues  I  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
you  but  on  this  one  I  must  differ,  based  on 
the  foregoing  facts.  If  you  have  any  defense 
for  Dean  Acheson  on  these  facta.  I  eargerly 
await  your  factual  pre&cntatlcn.  If  they  are 
but  denials  they  must  be  accompanied  by 
proof  by  Mr.  Acheaon  to  you  and  to  me. 

I  Join  with  you  that  this  Is  a  period  of 
patience,  humility,  and  good  Judgment  but 
patience  can  become  a  fault  In  the  face  of  a 
record  like  this  and  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  but  a  partial  record  of  Dean 
Acheson's  faults  and  fallings. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  John,  if  these 
were  the  mistakes  of  a  stupid  but  sincere 
man  they  might  be  overlooked  but  here  Is  a 
brilliantly  educated  man  in  nefarious  and 
secret  collusion  with  violent  enemies  of  my 
country.  Place  him  alongside  of  George 
Washington.  Alexander  Hamilton,  U.  3. 
Grant.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  tbe  act  answers  the 
question. 

I  shall  be  interested  In  your  reactions  to 
these  facts.  Please  accept  my  remarks  as  a 
devoted  American  and  not  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican. 

Cordially  yours, 

OOODWTK  KWIOHT. 

Lieutenant  Oovemor. 

Lettx>  Fbom  Jobn  B.  Eujott  to  SxcarraaT 

or  St  ATX  Dum  Achxson,  Reqvistimg  Am- 
swcx  TO  Lt.  Gov.  Goodwin  J.  Knkbt'i 
Accusations,  Apkil  26,  1951 

AnuL  26.  1»61, 

Bon.   DCAN    ACHSSON, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deai  Mi.  SacBrrAXT:  I  hope  you  may 
be  able  to  note  the  encloeed  correspondence 
and  newspaper  dipping  which  I  have  had, 
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concerning  you  as  Secretary  of  State,  with 
my  personal  friend,  Hon.  Goodwin  J  Knight. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Stite  of  Cali- 
fornia Ycu  will  see  from  joveraor  Knight's 
letter  tbat  be  makes  some  12  epecitic  charges 
against  you.  On  account  of  the  Ocvernor's 
prominence  In  the  State  of  (California,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  correct  answers  to 
the  charges  be  u.akes. 

Could  you  pas*  this  correspordence  along 
to  one  of  your  assistants  who  wculd  give  me 
the  information  I  wish  In  replying  to  Gover- 
nor Knight's  accusations? 

I  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  lietng  a  self- 
appointed,  and  doubtless  altog«!ther  inade- 
quate, defender  of  yotu3. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jobn  B.  Elliott 


Lrma  FtoM  John  B  Elliott  Rkpltinc  ■ro 
Lt  Gov  Qoodw^in  J  Knwht'si  Lmra  and 
iNroaMiNO  Ml    Knight  That  Hi  Has  Poa- 

MALLT  RX^tJISTn)  ANSWia  PaOM   SlCRXTAaT 
ACHISON 

VLat  1.  1951, 
Hon.  OoODWTK  J    Knickt. 

Los  Angtles,  Calif. 

DCAx  PanNi)  GooovrrN :  I  have  been  pleased 
to  receive  your  letter  cf  April  2*  In  reply  to 
my  letter  of  AprU  20.  regarding  Hon.  Dean 
Acheson.  United  States  SecreUry  of  State, 
and  would  have  replied  sooner,  ijut  for  being 
confined  to  my  home  for  the  past  few  days 
with  a  slight  ilhieas. 

I  will  write  you  further,  in  dJtall.  when  I 
have  bad  time  to  secure  neceaaary  Informa- 
tion, regarding  the  specific  chari{««  you  make 
against  tbe  American  Secretary  ot  State. 
Incidentally,  would  you  care  to  give  me  your 
sources  of  Information  on  wtlcb  your  12 
charges  against  Secretary  Acheson  are  based? 
Tbat  would  help  me  more  quickly  to  check 
the  facts  in  tbe  matter. 

Like  yourself.  I  have  no  In^-erest  tn  the 
political  partisanship  phase  of  tbe  subject. 
but  I  am  deeply  Interested  in  what  I  con- 
sider a  dastardly  political  plot  to  destroy  an 
honest  and  able  public  official,  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  before  in  my  many  years  of 
experience  tn  public  affairs.  Of  course,  Z 
acquit  you  of  any  part  In  this  jdot. 

Secretary  Acheson  will  not  destroy  Amer- 
ica. But  ffuch  wUd.  unreetralnc-d  cabals  and 
"smears."  aa  we  see  using  every  agency,  no 
matter  bow  vlchma  or  unfair,  to  harm  a 
man  In  public  esteem,  can  destniy  America. 

Tou  point  out  that  my  letter  to  you  was 
one  largely  of  personal  opinion  I  Intended 
it  to  be  so.  I  was  merely  writing  you.  re- 
garding your  own  opinions,  as  expressed  In 
the  dally  press,  which  I  submit,  contained 
strong  language  and  few  facts.  Quoting  a 
few  samples  of  "opinion"  from  your  speech 
at  Cblco.  as  published: 

"No  man  In  modem  American  history  has 
been  so  distrusted  and  desplsetl  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  •  •  •  The  architect  of  the 
blueprint  of  'exit  MacArthur*  wiis  Dean  Ache- 
son •  •  •  Acheson  has  no  friends  and 
no  defenders  •  •  •  the  danger  of  Ache- 
eon is  now  so  real  that  we  must  view  him 
as  the  American  Neville  Chamberlain 
•  •  •  Stalin,  he  said,  would  be  encour- 
aged by  the  Acheeon -Brltiah  (kxrlallst  kow- 
towing to  communism'." 

Also,  In  yotir  letter  to  me.  next  to  the 
Closing  paragraph,  regarding  Stcretary  Ache- 
son, you  say: 

"Here  la  a  brilliantly  educated  man  in 
nefarious  and  secret  collusion  vrith  the 
enemies  of  my  country." 

Of  course.  If  that  single  statement  of  yours 
were,  in  any  sense,  true.  Dean  ./tcheson  would 
be  guilty  of  treason,  and  wotJd  be  put  on 
trial  on  that  charge,  the  penalty  for  which. 
on  conviction,  eotild  be  death.  It  la  such 
eatreme  and  violent  statemerts  that  I  de- 
nounce. The  only  effect  of  such  statements 
Is  to  do  harm  to  tba  tTnlixd  States  of 
America.      8ach    charges,    which    I    believe 


utterly  baseless,  serve  to  supply  ammumtlon 
to  those  you  call  the  enemies  kA  my  country, 
rather  than  does  any  supposed  secret  collu- 
sion by  a  Federal  olBclal. 

If  you  really  believe  such  statement  as 
this  one  you  make  about  Secretary  Achescm. 
I  venture  the  suggestion  that  you  should 
have  put  in  your  lull  time,  when  you  were 
recently  at  the  National  Capital,  in  bringing 
quickly  such  a  terrible  traitor  as  you  de- 
scribe, promptly  to  the  bar  of  Justice.  Did 
you  do  anything  like  thaf  As  the  patriotic 
American  you  assert  (and  I  believe  you  are. 
but  misguided)  I  believe  you  should  not 
rest  one  moment  until  every  real  traitor, 
such  as  jou  allege,  is  behind  bare  One 
should  act.  in  such  ctrcumstaoce*.  and  not 
continue  burling  vrild  and  scurrilous  accu- 
sations. 

I  think  too.  no  one  can  successfully  assert 
his  superiority  over  others  in  patriotic  en- 
deavor. Members  of  my  family,  my  only 
son.  and  many  dear  friends,  were  in  the  late 
war.  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  some  of  them 
never  returned.  But  my  concern  for  all  of 
those  whoec  lives  are  endangered  in  the  de- 
fense of  ~>.ir  country  Is  not  at  all  lessened 
because  they  happen  not  to  be  blood  rela- 
tives of  mine,  and  may  be.  to  me.  unknown. 
I  have  the  same  feeling  for  the  safety  of  all. 
It  should  not  be  difficult  to  encompass  tbe 
thought  that  human  sympathy  szul  compas- 
sion can  paaa  beyond  the  bounds  of  blood 
relatives  and  personal  attachments,  and  in- 
clude all  who  are  risking  their  lives  in  otxr 
defense.  Doubtless,  the  lives  of  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  rslatlves  ot  oura,  are. 
to  them.  equaUy  fvedoua. 

It  is  such  thoughts,  my  dear  Goodwin,  that 
give  me  much  apprehension  when  I  see  men 
of  intelligence  and  high  position,  Uks  your- 
self, give  utterance  to  reckless  calumny 
against  those  accupying  positions  of  author- 
ity and  great  responalbillty  In  our  Govern- 
ment tn  times  of  nstlonal  emergency,  the  re- 
sult of  which  Is  certain  adversely  to  affect  tbe 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  very  ones  about 
whom  a  real  concern  Is  professed.  Rash 
chargea  and  Intemperate  language  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  Communist  enemies,  and 
serve  only  to  increase  the  danger  to  all,  in- 
cluding those  already  in  imminent  peril  in 
our  defense. 

I  think  your  statement  tbat  tbe  local  sen- 
timent at  Sacramento  is  unanimously  adverse 
to  Secretary  Acheson,  is  not  Impressive.  The 
American  public  has  had  little  or  no  oppor- 
tunity to  read,  for  months  past,  anything 
regarding  Secretary  Acheson  except  the  reck- 
less and  violent  outbursts  of  those  behind 
the  partisan  plot  to  "get  Aebeson,"  regardless. 

It  might  help  If  you  would  suggest  to  those 
whom  you  contact  at  Sacramento  tbat  tbey 
read  the  40-odd  pages  In  Robert  S.  Allen's 
"The  Truman  Merry-Go-Round"  (Vanguard, 
1950)  devoted  to  Secretary  Aebeson  and  the 
United  States  State  Department,  in  which 
Mr.  Allen  concluded  wttb  this  sentence: 

"Dean  Acheson  Is  tbe  greatest  Secretary 
of  State  since  Henry  L.  fitimson." 

Mr.  Robert  Allen,  the  suthor  at  that  book. 
Is  a  very  able,  experienced  and  ooncededly  re- 
liable Washington  correspondent,  and  cer- 
tainly one  not  ivejudloed  in  favor  of  the 
present  national  admlnlstratton;  Inclden- 
Ully.  Mr.  Alien  is.  with  you.  s  fellow  United 
States  veteran  of  the  World  War,  having  been 
wounded,  and  lost  an  arm  in  the  service. 

Also  your  acqtialntanccs,  who  are  so  op- 
posed to  the  Secretary,  might  read  Mr.  Elmer 
Davis'  article  In  Harpers  Magazine  for  March, 
1961,  entitled:  "The  Ctusade  Against  Ache- 
son." Elmer  Davis  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  reliable  journalists  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  10  years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  national  newscaster,  and  during 
World  War  n.  bead  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, and  su  forth. 

To  aave  you  the  trouble  of  looking  up  B- 
mer  Davis'  able  article,  herewith  are  a  few 
quotations  of  fact  and  opinion  from  it : 
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-ptr  IT""**"  pa*t  RepubUcan  onton  bad 
banc  daDOQ&cUic  blm  ( Acfaaaon  \  with  «  rtru- 
lenoc  ufMom  equalMl.  and  a  cbmmeteH  men* 
(UdtT  quite  iincqualMl  In  my  racollectlon." 

"Tbcre  has  bacn  nothing  qiilt«  Uke  that 
In  American  history.  Hot  mcrtly  becausa 
th«y  ««r*  denouncing  as  a  Communist  (or  a 
protactor  of  Communlsta:  they  could  never 
quite  ^ree  on  their  story)  tlM  man  who  bad 
dooe  more  to  check  the  advance  of  Russian 
adreaalon  than  any  other  pubUc  oOclal  we 
hare  ever  had." 

"The  demand  for  Acbeeon't  removal  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  in  the  House 
caucus;  but  only  33  of  the  43  Republican  Sen- 
ators votad  for  It.  Five  voted  a^lnst  it — 
Anu3>.  Lajmoi.  IfOBSK.  and  the  two  Sacrras: 
14  others  had  at  least  the  courage  not  to 
vote  at  all." 

"But  why  this  vicious  and  sustained  stuck 
on  a  man  of  whom  the  President  said,  cor- 
rectly, that  "no  offlctal  In  oxir  Oovemment  bas 
been  m<»«  alive  to  communism  s  threat  to 
freedom,  or  more  forceful  in  resisting  It.' " 

"The  first  of  his  great  achievements,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  had  been  largely 
prepared  by  Ifarshsll  and  Lovett:  but  Acte- 
son  finished  the  work  of  concluding  It.  and 
led  the  way  In  the  more  difficult  task  of  per- 
suading the  Senate  to  approve  It." 

"The  result  was  the  greatest  of  Acheson's 
achievements — the  persuading  of  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  to  declare  its  own  compe. 
tenoe  to  act  when  the  Security  Council  Is 
paralysed  by  the  veto.  As  Vlshlnsky  corre^rt- 
ly  (and  furiously)  declared,  this  was  a  com- 
plete change  In  the  character  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  ^Irst  time  It  became  an  or- 
ganisation which  could  really  do  something. 
even  If  a  great  power  vranted  It  to  do  noth- 
ing. This  was  the  most  brilliant  American 
diplomatic  victory  of  many  decades,  and  the 
best  kind  of  diplomatic  victory,  won  not  by 
preasure  but  by  persuasion,  by  convincing 
other  nations  that  their  Interest  was  Iden- 
tical with  OUTS." 

"Sometimes  it  seems  that  some  of  the  per- 
fonnancca  of  thU  past  year  have  divulged 
the  secret  of  the  Republic — that  wbUe  you 
may  not  be  able  to  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  you  can  fool  enough  of  them 
•DOUgh  of  the  time  to  gain  your  end." 

I  will  write  you  further  in  relation  to  your 
ehargea  against  Secretary  Acheson  as  soon  as 
I  am  In  poaeaslon  of  the  full  facts  in  rela- 
tion thereto. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

JORM  B.  ElXIOTT. 


LT  or  BtaaisaT  or  Stats  Obam  Ackbson 
TO  Jcam  B.  EuJoTT.  Pioausiito  Sncmc 
aXD  DoctnccrrsD  Rspuas  to  Cbascbs,  liar 
14.  IMl 

Mat  14.  1951. 
B.  Bluctt, 
Lo$  An^elea.  Calif. 

is.  Bluott:  Thank  you  very  much 
tor  your  letters  of  Aptll  36  and  May  7  and 
your  talagram  at  May  1  concerning  the  cntl- 
dm  of  me  by  Lieutenant  Oovemor  Knight. 
TlM  statements  which  Mr.  Knight  made  are 
dttasr  eattrely  incorrect  or  distortions  of  the 
tnw  situation,  and  I  have  asked  that  you  be 
•mt  a  careful,  factual  rsply  to  these  asser- 
tlooB.  I  hope  to  maks  this  information 
•vaUaM*  to  you  in  the  near  future. 

I  v«ry  mvA  appreciate  yotir  writing  me  In 
Ukt  ^>im  that  yon  did,  and  I  am  deeply 
gratsful  for  your  support 
Sincerely  yours, 

DsAir  AcHisoN. 

Durtag  the  interon.  awaiting  the  reply  to 
Lt.  Ooe.  Ooodwia  J.  Knight's  specific  chargea. 
Ssorstary  OrhwTTr  and  the  United  States 
Btals  Department  were  cooesrned  with 
aSlgtis   at    tbe    greatest    international    im- 


numerical  order,  followed  by  the  speciflc  an- 
swers by  Secretary  Acheeon. 

John  B    Elliott 

To  JoHW  B  Klliott.  to  Which  .'<t\t« 
DKrArrMEirr  OrriciAL  Rkpliks  Werb 
ArmroKD,  JrKX  28.   1951 

Thi  Srcarr^iT   or  Stmt 
WashtngtQi,   June    -H.    1951. 

John  B.  Kixiott. 

Los  AngeU.s.  Call'. 

DiAS  Ml  Elliott  .Ks  I  wrote  you  in  Nl.tv  I 
asked  my  staff  to  prepare  a  facTu.\;  r^^iuv  :.> 
the  aaeertions  made  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Knight  concerning  my  r  ■'le  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  Shortly  after  that  all  of 
us  were  swamped  with  the  work  involved  in 
preparing  for  the  heariniis  of  the  Joint  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  United  States  PnUcy  m 
the  Far  East  Only  withm  the  la^t  fei*  d.iys 
have  we  been  able  agam  to  turn  u'ir  atten- 
tion to  certain  of  the  questioris  which  Aer*" 
pending  befv>re  these  hearings  began  I 
greatly  regret  the  resulting  delay  m  ^n^'^er- 
Ing  your  letter,  but  I  am  sure  that  yuu  u:-cit'r- 
stand  the  position  in  which  I  found  .'-nv-^elf 

I  am  glad  to  repeat  the  statement  I  nuide 
In  my  previous  letter  to  you  that  the  .i.'^ser- 
tions  contained  in  Mr  Knigh*  s  letter  are 
either  entirely  inciirrect  or  distortions  of 
the  truth.  In  order  to  assist  you  in  answer- 
ing these  assertions.  I  am  enclosing  a  memo- 
randum which  deals  with  them  point  hy 
point. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunit;  t^i  set 
the  record  straight 

Sincerely  yours, 

DtAS   .^CHE-OV 


PaOavtBg  wUl   be  found  the   13  etiarges 
by   Lieutenant   Oovemor   Knight    In 


OmciAL  Answkhs  bt  Becketary    Dean 
Acheson 

Charge;  1.  lai  "On  Decen-iber  23  \9i?  Mi. 
Acheson  sent  out  instructions  ti  difu'raaiic 
and  consular  personnel  m  A*ta  that  Formosa 
was   doomed    and    expendable 

Answer;  The  communication  of  i>  en.ber 
23,  1M9.  on  Formosa  referred  to  *<t,-  :r.  no 
sense  an  instruction.  It  was  a  guide  :v.  '.he 
psychological  warfare  being  waged  agair.st 
the  ConunuRtsts  in  the  Far  Ea^t  C.in:ry.:r.- 
sense  tactics  in  psychological  warfare  call 
for  maximizing  gains  and  minimizing  lusaes 
At  this  time,  the  intelligence  branches  of  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  agreed 
that  the  Nationalist  garrison  on  Formo-^a  w  is 
Incapable  of  holding  the  Island  aga;n.-t  a  de- 
termined Communist  assault  which  wa^  •hen 
being  refcdied.  They  further  stated  th.i:  tte 
only  way  the  island  could  be  held  'Aa.s  bv 
reinforcing  its  defenses  with  American 
troops. 

While  acknowledging  the  strategic  iniijor- 
tance  of  Formosa,  the  Joint  Chieis  f  ataff 
had  advised  the  Government  that  it  was 
not  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  send- 
ing enough  ground  elements  of  an  American 
army  that  was  already  spread  danger' m.sly 
thin  to  insure  a  succe.^ful  defense  oi  the 
island. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  Gen  Albert 
Wedemeyer  sent  a  memorandum  on  the  ma*- 
ter  to  George  V  Allen,  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ptibllc  Affairs  It  i,;  quoted 
here  as  read  by  General  Wedemeyer  when 
he  was  a  witness  at  the  MacArthur  hea.'^- 
ings: 

"In  a  memorandum  for  the  execut.ve  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Security  C  uncu,  the 
Secretary  of  State  •  •  *  .stated  'hat  un- 
der present  circumstances  the  pas.^age  of 
Formosa  under  Communist  control  bv  ex- 
ternal or  internal  actiun  appears  prob- 
able •  •  •  since  there  appears  no  cer- 
tain assurance  that  Furmoea  can  be  dei.ed 
to  Communist  control  by  political  and  eco- 
nomic  measures   alone. 

"Further,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  their 
meeting  of  August  16  reaffirmed  their  pre- 
vious view  that  overt  United  States  niilrarv 


action  to  deny  Communist  doiaination  of 
Formosa  would  not  be  Justified  However, 
I  alscj  note  that  the  Joint  Chi  ?fs  of  Staff 
believe  that  the  probabilities  of  i  he  Formosa 
situation  make  it  more  than  ev  r  necessary 
that  every  eftort  be  made  to  f  restall  any 
weakeniiiij  of  the  over-all  Unite<;  States  pc- 
sitiun  with  respect  t<)  the  Phil  ppines.  the 
Ryukyus.  and  Japan.  In  Depart:  aent  of  the 
Army  c  innderation  of  this  matte-,  it  appears 
to  Ije  particularly  desirable  that,  ihould  For- 
mosa be  lost,  this  event  should  hive  a  mini- 
mum of  111  effects  of  the  goveri  ments  and 
pe^  pies  of  western-oriented  nati<.:is  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Far  East,  .accordingly. 
It  (jccurs  to  me  that,  if  not  B'read;  instituted, 
you  may  desire  to  consider  inforn.ation  mea- 
sure.s  designed  to  accomplish  this  end.  " 

Consequently,  the  directive  v  as  sent  to 
persfjnnel  in  United  States  missions  to  try 
to  minimize  the  damage  to  .\meri(  an  prestige 
in  the  Far  East  If  Foi  mosa  shoul.  1  fail.  The 
directive  advised  the  people  of  t  he  Foreign 
Service  of  the  details  of  tbe  sit  latlon  and 
urged  that  m  their  daily  contact  they  play 
down  rather  than  emphasize  tt  e  strategic 
importance  of  Formosa  in  case  the  Island 
fell  t  :i  the  Chinese  Reds 

Tlie  directive  related  solely  to  isychologi- 
cal  warfare  and  In  no  way  related  to  admln- 
Kstr  ition  policy  or  intentions  t  jward  the 
island 

The  p'  I.cy  of  the  American  C  :!vernment 
has  unwaveringly  maintained  that  the 
United  States  must  do  everything  within  Its 
capacities  to  prevent  seizure  of  I  ormosa  by 
a  hostile  force.  A  variant  on  the  s  iine  theme 
is  the  allettation  which  is  numbe:-ed  (5)  in 
Lieutenant  Governor  Knight's  lett-^r  of  April 
24,  1951  "Dean  Acheson  recomir  ended  the 
abandonment  of  Formosa  after  .he  legiti- 
ma'e  Government  of  China  had  teen  forced 
tM  flee  to  the  island."  In  this  fori  i  the  alle- 
gation appears  to  be  a  distorted  cc  nstructlon 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  Secreta  y  of  State 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Feb  uary  1950. 
In  the  Press  Club  talk,  the  Secreta -y  referred 
to  the  American  line  that  was  vital  y  strategic 
to  our  Pacific  position — which  ran  (and 
runs  I  fri>m  Japan  through  the  I  yukyus  to 
the  Philippines.  The  defense  of  hese  posi- 
tions he  presented  as  basically  at  American 
responsibility  They  must  be  1  eld  at  all 
costs,  Inferentlally.  an  attack  on  them 
would  be  regarded  as  an  overt  ac ;  of  war. 

It  IS  noteworthy  that  the  full  ^ext  of  this 
section  of  the  speech  is  rarely  quoted  by 
those  making  the  above  allegatU  n.  because 
the  f+!cretary  goes  on  to  say  that  Formosa  is 
in-ip<>rtant  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  that  we  must  une  every  means  at 
jur  disposal  to  deny  it  to  a  hostile  force. 

For  a  time  the  means  at  our  disposal  were 
confined  to  political  and  econcmlc  Now, 
with  an  increase  of  our  military  forces  and 
in  our  pr!,>duction  of  weapons  and  equipment, 
we  are  able  to  provide  the  Natioi  allst  garri- 
son on  Formosa  with  material  ass  stance  and 
needed  training  Approximately  490.000,000 
w  ir-h  ot  arms  and  ordnance  has  been  given 
the  .Natioiialists  and  another  $3(0,000.000  Is 
scheduled  for  this  year.  In  addl  ion.  a  600- 
nian  military  mission  Is  on  the  Is  and  asslst- 
i."..{  m  'he  rec^ri^anlzation  of  Chiang's  forces. 

Charge  1  ibi  On  June  19.  :947,  before 
the  H' use  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Mr. 
Actieson  testified  there  was  no  c  anger  of  a 
O'nimunist  defeat  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  " 

Answer  The  record  has  been  cliecked.  and 
Mr  .Acheson  did  not  testify  befon  the  House 
F'lreigr.  .\ffairs  Committee  on  Ju  le  19,  1947, 
on  China  or  on  any  other  ma  ters.  This 
ai.e»;aii.)n  would  appear  to  be  i  distorted 
veision  if  testimony  which  Mr.  Ai  heson  gave 
to  the  same  House  committee  a  }  ear  earlier. 
Mr  .\i  heson  s  1946  testimony  was  In  support 
t>:  a  bill,  endorsed  also  by  Genert  1  Marshall. 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  and  Admiral 
Ramsey,  of  the  Navy  Department  to  provide 
military  advice  and  assistance  to  he  Repub- 
lic of  Chliiit 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  record  at  the 
194fl  hearings  discloees  no  Indication  of  any 
testimony  to  tbe  effect  of  the  above-qxwted 
allegation. 

Charge:  1.  (c)  "On  July  30,  1949.  he  vrrote 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
stating  that  no  amount  of  aid  could  have 
saved  Chiang." 

.Answer  In  the  letter  of  July  30,  1949. 
which  transmitted  the  State  Department's 
compilation  on  United  States  relations  with 
China  to  the  President,  there  la  no  such 
-tatement  as  that  attributed  to  hfm,  namely, 
no  amount  of  aid  could  have  saved  Chiang." 
The  full  text  of  the  letter  has.  of  course. 
been  a  matter  of  record  for  some  time.  This 
assertion  Is  apparently  a  twisted  construc- 
tion of  the  paragraph  appearing  on  the  page 
numbered  XV  In  the  volume  United  States 
Relations  With  China.     This  reads: 

"A  realistic  appraisal  of  conditions  In 
China  past  and  present,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  alternative  open  to 
the  United  States  was  full-scale  Intervention 
in  behalf  of  a  government  which  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  Its  ovm  troops  and  Its  own 
people  Such  Intervention  would  have  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  even  greater  sums 
than  had  been  fruitlessly  8i>ent  thus  far.  the 
command  of  national  armies  by  American 
olBcers.  and  the  probable  participation  of 
American  Armed  Forces — land,  sea  and  air — 
In  the  resulting  war.  Intervention  of  such 
a  scope  and  magnitude  would  have  been 
resented  by  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  people, 
would  have  diametrically  reversed  our  his- 
toric policy,  and  would  have  been  condemned 
by  the  American  people. 

"  •  •  •  Nothing  that  this  country  did. 
or  could  have  done  vrtthln  the  reasonable 
limits  of  its  capabilities,  cotild  have  changed 
that  result;  nothing  that  was  left  undone  by 
this  country  has  contributed  to  It." 

Charge:  2.  "In  194«  against  the  advice  of 
United  States  Ambassador  Arthur  Bliss  Lane. 
Mr  Acheson  apiMX)ved  a  loan  of  •90.000.000 
to  Communist  Poland.  The  counsel  in  this 
transaction  was  Donald  Hiss,  brother  of  Alger 
Hiss,  and  for  this  loan  Dean  Acheson's  law 
firm,  of  which  Donald  Hiss  Is  a  member, 
received  a  «50.000  fee." 

Answer:  The  Inferences  of  this  charge  are 
false  and  are  based  upon  a  distortion  of  the 
public  record.  The  Polish  loan  and  Mr. 
Acheson's  connection  therewith  was  thor- 
oughly explored  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  January  13.  1949. 
when  Mr  Acheson  was  up  for  conflrmatlon 
as  Secretary  of  SUte.  When  Mr.  Acheson 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1941,  he  severed  all  connections  with 
the  law  firm  of  which  he  had  been  a  partner. 
The  interest  which  Ml-.  Acheson  had  In  the 
firm  was  computed  and  paid  to  him  before 
he  entered  the  Department  of  State.  The 
loan  negotiations  with  Poland  did  not  begin 
until  more  than  4  years  later  and  were  com- 
pleted in  1946. 

The  firm  functioned  purely  In  a  legal  ca- 
pacity and  handled  the  contracts  and  the 
drawing  of  the  Instruments  necessary  to 
apply  for  a  loan  and  to  operations  under 
the  loan.  No  memlaer  of  the  firm  approached 
Secretary  Acheson  In  any  way  during  the 
period  that  the  loan  was  under  consideration. 
As  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  on  the 
instructions  of  Secretary  Byrnes.  Mr.  Acheson 
approved  the  loan  after  it  had  been  favorably 
considered  by  the  responsible  officers  of  the 
Department  who  were  Interested  In  tt. 
These  included  the  responsible  officers  In  the 
economic  offices  under  Mr.  Clayton  and  In  the 
political  offices  under  Mr.  Dunn.  The  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  was  Informed  of  the 
proposed  credit  and  his  suggestion  was  fol- 
lowed that  full  pubUclty  be  given  to  the 
commitments  made  by  the  Polish  provisional 
government  of  national  unity  in  connection 
with  the  loan.  Secretary  Acheson  subse- 
quently suspended  the  loan  because  th?se 
commitments  were  not  being  met.    The  loan 


was  riinstated  whm  these  otjections  were 
satisfied.  Subsequently,  when  the  Commu- 
nist grip  on  Poland  tigh tenet .  the  uniised 
part  of  the  credit  was  cut  off  effective  Janu- 
ary 31.  1948. 

As  you  know,  at  the  time  the  loan  was 
made,  the  Polish  Government  still  Included 
democratic  elements,  and  It  wis  hoped  that 
the  loan  would  assist  these  elements  in  fend- 
ing off  full  Soviet  control.  A  strong  sppeal 
for  United  States  credits  to  Poland  was  made 
by  Mr.  Mikolayczyk.  Vice  Prumler  of  the 
Polish  Government  and  leader  of  the  anti- 
Communlsts  forces  In  Poland,  '•hen  he  called 
on  Mr.  Tnunan  on  December  5,  1945. 

Another  Important  reason  for  making  the 
loan  then  was  the  fact  that  tlie  democratic 
countries  of  Western  Europe  were  suffering  a 
severe  coal  shortage,  while  Poland  had  a  large 
surplus  of  coal  which  could  not  be  moved  icx 
lack  of  transportation  at  the  IPollsh  mines. 
The  ma}or  pcJrtion  of  the  loan  was  Intended 
for  the  ptirchase  of  transportation  equip- 
ment. Equipment  purchased  uider  the  loan 
was  subsequently  xised  by  the  IP'oles  In  mak- 
ing heavy  shipments  of  coal  tc  western  Eu- 
ropean countries.  This  was  Bi  sutatantial 
factor  In  the  revival  of  the  iiconomles  of 
Western  Europe. 

Charge:  3.  "On  July  20.  1949.  Mr.  Acheson 
stated  that  there  ware  no  Commimiats  in  the 
State  Department.  This  statement  has  since 
proved  to  be  completely  false  iind  iintrue." 
Answer:  Mr.  Acheson  stated  at  that  time 
that  he  knew  of  no  Communiste  in  the  State 
Department.  This  statement  hsis  never  been 
proved  false.  He  can  reiterate  now  that  he 
knows  of  no  Communists.  Comtaunist  sym- 
pathizers, or  security  risks  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Moreover,  an  experienced, 
capable,  and  vlgUant  Sectirlty  Division  ol 
more  tiian  100  trained  Investigators,  whose 
Job  is  everlastingly  to  check  and  recheck  the 
loyalty  and  dependability  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department,  doesn't  know  of  any.  We  have 
had  the  benefit  of  c^ratlng  sath  the  FBI 
and  either  the  FBI  or  the  Department  has 
run  full  field  Investigations  on  all  otur  peo- 
ple in  sensitive  Jobs.  It  can  b;  guaranteed 
further  that  if  the  security  ancl  loyalty  ma- 
chinery does  turn  up  a  Communist,  a  sym- 
pathiser, or  a  security  risk,  or  a  person  of 
whose  loyalty  and  dependabilli  y  there  Is  a 
reasonable  doubt,  their  connection  with  the 
Department  wUl  be  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end. 

Charge:  4.  "Dean  Acheson  bas  never  re- 
pudiated his  support  oi  Alger  Hiss.  Previous 
to  this  time  Dean  Acheson  sixinsored  the 
Hiss  brothers  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Adolf  Berle,  although  Whittaker  Chambers 
had  denounced  them  as  Soviet  agents.  Alger 
Hiss,  of  course,  is  In  the  penitentiary  as  a 
perjurer  and  traitor." 

Answer:  The  several  statements  about 
Alger  HUl  that  Secretary  Acheson  has  made 
in  response  to  questions  have  been  widely 
misinterpreted. 

He  hauB  never  In  any  way  condoned  the 
offense  of  which  Alger  Hiss  has  been  found 
guilty.  The  Supreme  Cotut  lit  the  highest 
court  of  Justice  In  the  Nation.  It  has  acted. 
As  far  as  he  Is  concerned,  the  decision  of 
the  cotirt  disposes  of  the  matter. 

The  allegation  with  respect  to  sponsoring 
the  Hiss  brothers  apparenUy  i»i  an  interpre- 
Ution  of  Mr.  Berle's  testimony  before  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
when  he  declared: 

•I  checked  on  the  two  Hiss  boys.  Spe- 
cifically, I  checked  with  Dean  Acheson,  and 
later  I  checked  when  Acheson  became  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  ard  Alger  Hiss 
became  his  executive  assistant.     •     •     • 

"Acheson  said  that  he  had  known  the 
family  and  these  two  boys  fr  im  childhood 
and  he  could  vouch  for  tlJ«n  absolutely." 

Mr.  Berle's  memory  is  faulty.  Mr.  Ache- 
son saw  Mr.  Berle  on  this  matter  only  once, 
in  March  1941.  2  years  after  llr.  Berie  says 
Chambers  came  to  see  him. 


The  facts  are  that  Alger  Hiss  was  never 
Mr.  Acheson's  assistant  nor  employed  in  bis 
office  in  any  capacity  whatever,  except  wlien 
Mr.  Acheson  became  Acting  Secretary  or 
Under  Secretary  of  State  when  it  could  to* 
said  that  everyone  in  the  Department  was 
under  his  direction. 

When  Mr.  Acheson  became  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  1941.  he  needed  an  assist- 
ant and  arranged  for  the  transfer  of  Donald 
Hiss  to  that  position.  At  the  time.  Etonald 
Hiss  was  working  for  Mr.  Blackwell  Smith  in 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  In 
March  of  1941,  Mr.  Berle  came  to  Hi.  Acheson 
and  said  that  he  had  Information  about  one 
of  the  Hiss  brothers  which  would  make  his 
presence  embarrassing  to  Mr.  Acheson  and 
to  the  Department.  Mr.  Acheeon  asked  him 
which  brother  it  was  and  Mr.  Berle  replied 
that  he  could  not  tell  him. 

Mr.  Acheeon  thereupon  checked  with  Don- 
ald Hiss  and  satisfied  himself  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  Donald  Hiss  was  not  com- 
pletely fit  to  act  as  his  sssistant.  That  is 
still  the  Secretary's  opinion. 

When  Mr.  Berie  states  that  Mr.  Acheeon 
told  him  he  had  known  these  boys  from 
chUdhood  and  could  vouch  for  them  abso- 
lutely, his  memory  plays  him  false.  The 
Secretary  told  him  that  his  former  senior 
partner.  Judge  Covington,  had  known  them 
since  childhood,  and  that  Mr.  Acheson  had 
seen  Donald  and  his  wife  at  social  gather- 
ings and  respected  and  liked  them  both. 

The  fcHegoing  InformatiQn  was  provided 
under  oath  In  his  testimony  on  the  hearings 
on  his  nomination  as  Secretary  of  State  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  on  January  IS.  1949.  The  page 
numbers  are  6.  7,  and  8. 

Charge:  5.  'T»ean  Acheson  recommeruled 
the  abandonment  of  Formosa  after  the  legiti- 
mate government  of  China  had  been  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Island." 

Answer:  The  position  of  Ux.  Acheson  and 
the  poUcy  of  our  Government  toward  For- 
mosa had  been  stated  in  reply  to  assertion 
No.  1.  This  statement  shows  that  the  above 
charge  Is  entirely  false. 

Chai-ge:  8.  "Dean  Acheson  and  his  friends, 
including  Owen  L.ittimorc,  encouraged  a 
Communist  rebellion  in  China,  and  they  re- 
ferred In  public  addresses  to  the  Commu- 
nists as  'agrarian  reformers.'  These  agrarian 
reformers  are  now  murdering  and  torturing 
American  boys  in  K<wea." 

Answer:  This  statement  U  false — keel  to 
keelson. 

United  States  policy  as  executed  by  Secre- 
tary Acheson  and  his  predecessors  gave 
Chiang  generous  and  consistent  backing — 
military,  monetary,  and  political.  At  VJ-day 
a  United  States  program  to  organi/e  and 
equip  39  Chinese  Nationalist  divisions  waa 
half  completed  and  a  similar  program  to 
provide  Chiang  with  8V»  air  groups,  stjme- 
what  lees.  Both  these  programs  weie  com- 
pleted in  the  postwar  j)erlod. 

^ifty  thatisand  United  States  marines  were 
moved  Into  North  China  to  insure  a  smooth 
Nationalist  take-over.  An  American  sea  and 
airlift  shifted  nearly  a  half  million  Na- 
tionalist troops  Into  sensitive  areas  of  North 
China  to  enable  the  Nationalists  to  take 
control  of  the  area.  These  moves  made  it 
possible  for  China's  forces  to  accept  the  sur- 
render of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops 
of  the  Japanese  Army  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  oampletely  Impossible  and  there- 
by came  Into  possession  of  huge  quantities 
of  Japanese  arms.  Moreover,  China  alone, 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  continued  to 
receive  military  lend-lease  after  VJ-day 

After  the  foregoing,  the  United  States 
continued  to  help  Chiang  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Communists  with  grants  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  and  main- 
tained a  military  mission  with  the  National- 
ist regime  to  provide  military  advice.  The 
flow  of  this  aid  was  Interrupted  only  by  the 
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Ifanh&ll  mlMlon  And  for  good  reaao&.  As 
early  u  1937.  CTUazig  Is  on  record  m  belteT- 
lug  that  tbe  difference*  between  the  Kuo- 
mmung  ^nd  tb«  Cluneac  Reds  could  not  be 
■ettied  by  inllit»ry  meAns — b«t  only  by  poUt- 
Ic&i  mcAXis.  He  uutiated  nefoUstions  vith 
the  Commuci&t» — with  Ambuaador  Hiirley 
M  mcdi&tor  Qeneni  Marshall  vent  to 
ChUia  to  repUKre  Hurley  at  Chiang's  invlta- 
tlon  to  asaUt  in  the  effort  to  unite  China 
poUtlcaliy  I  under  Chiang's  control)  and  to 
demobULK  all  but  10  dlTtslons  ol  the  Red 
army — ending  its  existence  as  a  separaie 
military  lorce.  The  10  dinatons  were  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  00-dlnsion  Republ^  of 
China  Army — with  the  remaining  50  diri- 
stona  Matlonallat  troops. 

General  Marshall  rtrore  to  arrange  a 
truce — bellerlng  that  negotiations  and  civil 
war  could  not  be  conducted  sunultaneou&ly. 
Be  temporarily  shut  off  arms  aid  because 
trace  efforts  had  no  chance  of  success  U  the 
Nation  be  represented  continued  to  supply 
munitions  to  one  at  the  partita  to  the  truce. 
Wten  General  Marshall  gave  up  his  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  the  sup- 
ply at  aid  to  Chiang  was  restuned.  A  com- 
plete breakdown  of  that  aid  appears  In  the 
appendix  at  the  MacArthxir  hearings.  Since 
1941,  the  United  States  haa  proTlded  the 
KatlonaUata  with  •1.800.000.000  wca^h  of 
military  aaatstanoe  and  $1.7004XX}.000  worth 
ef  aconomtc  aid. 

Secretary  Aebcaon  has  declared  on  several 
occ^dona  that  he  does  not  remember  ever 
baTtnf  met  Oweo  Lattlmore — which  hardly 
quallflaa  the  latter  as  a  friend.  Four  Sec- 
retarlea  of  State,  including  Mr.  Acheaon.  have 
•Utad  in  writing  for  the  oOclal  record  that 
Iff.  Latttmore  exerted  no  infltience  on  the 
United  States  policy — a  fact  completely  ob- 
yrtenm  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
compare  United  States  action  in  the  Par 
■Mt  with  Lattlmore 's  recommendations. 
X<attlmor«  was  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department 
at  State  for  4  months  as  a  consultant  on  the 
Pauley  mlaslon  on  Japanese  reparationa.  He 
to  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Department.  He 
to  aattbar  an  advlasr  nor  a  consultant. 

Tbe  phrase  "agrarian  reformer"  was  not 
orlctnatad  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  as 
eomprehraslTe  a  check  a«  was  possible  of  his 
talks  shows  that  he  does  not  so  refer  to  the 
Chlnsae  Communists.  The  record  does  show 
that  former  Ambassador  Patrick  Hurley  in  a 
speech  before  the  National  Press  Club  on 
November  37,  1M5,  rescribed  the  Cblneee 
Seds  as  reformers.  Be  also  declared  that 
"the  only  difference  between  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Oklahoma  Republicans  is  that 
the  Oklahoma  Republicans  are  not  armed." 
The  phrase  "agrarian  reformer"  was  also 
used  In  1939  and  1940  by  Preda  Utley,  a  re- 
formed Communist  writer  (she  declares  she 
recanted  in  1931  >  allegedly  an  expert  on  the 
Par  Bast.  Miss  Utley 's  most  recent  book 
The  China  Story  has  been  emplojMl  as  a 
source  by  Senator  Baxwarxs  and  Senator 
McCavntT. 

Charge :  7.  "Dean  Acheson  acted  as  counsel 
to  Lauchlln  Currie  when  Currle  appeared  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress  to  defend  him- 
self against  proven  charges  of  aiding  the 
Communists  in  the  espionage  network." 

Aiiswer:  Mr.  Acheson  was  retained  by 
Lauchlln  Currie  in  connection  with  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Bouse  Committee  on 
Uu-Amartcan  Activities  on  tbs  isth  of 
Auffuat  IMS.  Mr.  Currie  appeared  before  the 
eommlttae  at  his  own  request  to  testify  con- 
cerning statements  made  about  him  by  Miss 
BUaibeth  Bentlsy.  The  committee  unani- 
mously observed  that  no  charge  <3t  Commu- 
Bto«  Party  alBliation  was  made  against  Mr. 
Com*.  la  contrast  to  tlM  "proven  chargss" 
to  In  the  altogatlon.  it  Is  a  fact  that 
Currie 's  testimony  regarding  them 
action  has  ever  bean  taken. 
if  M  tar  tk«  commltte's  reaetioo  to  Mr.  Cur- 
l>  appMimnce  and  as  to  the  Secretary's 
tUBCtion  as  a  legal  adviser,  your 
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attention  is  directed  to  a  staTfrr.e:.*  bv  R^p- 
reeentatlve  Mrnurr.  which  ap[.T<'a:>  ■.-.  p.i«e 
875  of  the  heari::a:s  of  tlw  committee  'f  •.'.« 
Eightieth  Congress  ><^cor.d  se.'vs:  r.  Rppre- 
sentative  MrNOx  stated  "I  •.'::::.&  •-::?.:  >  ill, 
Mr  Chairm.a.n.  althou>;h  I  '*-.--.;;d  .iKe  "..  ^...vve 
the  record  show  that  Mr.  C-ame,  v..  addition 
to  having  ansTnere'd  questi .us  ir.  a  lo.'tnnght 
manner,  came  here  without  benefit  of  coun- 
sel to  whisper  in  his  ear  the  »nsvker  he  should 
give  to  the  cominr.te«.  I  tnmJt  that  Is  very 
commendable. 

Charge  8.  '  Dea.i  Acheson  stated  under 
oath  b«fore  a  Senate'  romrr.ittee  b*":  re  hU 
conflrm.<»tion  as  Under  Secretary  -f  Stu'e  that 
Riissia  should  share  m  the  administration  of 
Japan.  It  is  no  defense  to  nnw  say  that 
that  was  a  long  time  a£o  and  Russia  was  our 
ally.  Even  the  man  on  the  street  Tii.fK  tt 
that  time  that  Russia  had  been  :•::  tr.e  a  ir 
only  a  few  days  and  had  already  pr  ven 
herself  a  doubtful  and  dangerovi.-  a.!' 

Answer;  At  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re.a- 
tlons  Committee  has  searched  the  commit- 
tee's records  for  the  period  immediately  pn  r 
to  and  following  the  confirmatM'n  j:  Mr 
Acheson  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  .Au- 
gust-September 1945.  and  has  been  unable 
to  find  any  statement  such  as  the  one  re- 
ferred to.  A  similar  search  of  the  recuirds  of 
the  Department  shows  that  on  Sep'ember  26, 
1945.  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  was  a.sked  at 
press  conference: 

"Can  you  tell  us  when  and  where  the 
Russians  accepted  the  thesis  that  the  United 
States  would  be  the  deciding  voice  in  Jap- 
anese policy?  Was  that  at  P-otsdam  or 
Crimea?" 

Answer.  I  don't  think  I  can  comment 
about  that.  Of  course,  bls  you  Know,  all  the 
allies  have  accepted  the  Supreme  .\llied  Com- 
mander who  Is  General  MacArthur  He  must 
go  forward  and  do  things  It  is  inherent  m 
that  decision.  Of  course,  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion whatever  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Government  to  exclude  anybody  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  go  forward  with  the 
Job  and  work  out  the  best  methods  of  solu- 
tion that  we  can. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  only  segment  that 
could  be  found  in  a  voluminous  record  which 
could  possibly,  by  any  stretch  or  twLst.  be 
construed  as  placing  Secretary  .»cheson  in 
the  position  of  advocating  a  Soviet  part  In 
the  administration  of  Japan  The  extent 
to  which  this  allegation  Is  an  outright  mis- 
representation Is  shown  by  the  facts 

The  facta  are  that  the  machinery  for  the 
adnilnlstratlon  of  Japan  completely  reo  ;«- 
nlzed  the  major  role  of  the  United  States  m 
the  defeat  of  that  country  and  the  domir.ant 
United  States  interest  therein,  while  a'  the 
same  time  recognizing  the  interests  if  other 
countries  who  shared  in  the  burden.^  f  the 
war  and  obtaining  their  cooperation  and  sop- 
port  in  the  administration 

At  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  as;r>»e- 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom.  China,  and  'he 
Soviet  Union  was  obtained  to  the  app.iint- 
ment  by  the  United  States  uf  the  supreme 
Conunander  for  the  Allied  Powers  who  hnd 
sole  executive  responsibility  for  the  C'-ndiict 
of  the  occupation.  TlUs  was  ccii.nrnied  by 
the  Moscow  Agreement  of  December  1945, 
which  also  established  the  Far  ELt.su-ri:  C  m- 
mlsslon.  conslatlng  of  the  ll  nations  -jih  >  had 
participated  in  the  war  Bitainst  Japan  and 
the  Allied  Council  for  Japan,  consisting  of 
the  United  States.  British  Cnmmonwealth. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  While  the  FEC 
was  given  the  task  of  formulating  poI:cy  for 
the  occupation,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  was  fully  protected  by  provLsinni;  f.r 
the  use  of  the  veto  and  the  issuance  by  the 
United  States  of  interim  directives  where 
the  agreement  of  the  Commission  could  not 
be  obUlned.  The  Allied  Council  for  Japan 
had  an  advisory  capacity  only 

EKirlng  the  period  that  the  ba.sic  p<ilicles 
few  the  occupation  were  being  formulated,  a 


remarKable  deijree  of  unanimity  t  nd  support 
for  the  United  States  policy  to^.•ard  Japan 
was  achieved  in  the  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
virtually  all  of  the  major  decisions  being  ap- 
prived  bv  ail  of  the  other  countries  included 
c-n  the  Commission,  including  the  Soviet 
Union 

Thus,  without  m  any  way  impi  iglng  upon 
United  States  respKjusroliities  fo-  Japan,  a 
wide  and  important  degree  of  m  :ernatlonal 
s  app'»rt  was  obtained  for  our  poll  -les  toward 
th.it  country.  The  record  of  the  I'ar  Eastern 
Ciimmission  is  a  bright  and  a  1-too-little 
noticed  chapter  in  post-war  coop*  ration  and 
one  m  which  we  and  the  other  pf  rtlcipating 
countries  can  rightfully  take  pr:  le. 

Charge  9  "Mr  .Acheson  while  1  eading  the 
American  delegation  in  the  foj  matlon  of 
UMRR.\  insisted  en  the  veto  to  please  the 
.S-'Viet  Union  and  supported  all  Soviet  de- 
man.ds,  thus  leaving  the  United  States  im- 
poter.t  to  control  UNRRA  althougn  the 
United  States  put  up  all  the  money" 

.■\i.swer  This  allegation  is  lilse.  Mr. 
Acheson  did  not  support  ail  Sovie  demands 
and  did  not  insist  on  the  veto  to  plesise  the 
Soviet  Union  or  leave  the  United  States  Im- 
p.jtent  to  control  UNRRA.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  on  drafting  the  UNRRA 
agreement  sought  to  require  four-fX3wer 
unity  of  all  matters  in  the  cen  ral  com- 
mittee of  UNRRA.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  responsible  for  the  Department's 
w'irlt  on  this  agreement,  with  the  firm  help 
of  British  and  Chinese  representatives,  he 
was  successful  In  resisting  this  Soviet  move. 
The  UNRRA  agreement  which  waa  signed 
November  9,  1943,  is  a  matter  of  record.  It 
does  not  require  unanimity  of  great  powers 
generally  on  substantive  matters  either  in  Us 
poUcy-determlnlng  council,  on  which  all 
members  were  represented,  or  in  any  of  Its 
committees.  Save  tor  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  amendment,  nomination  of  the  Director 
General,  UNRRA  was  governed  by  majority 
decisions  in  fields  related  to  its  major  func- 
tion. 

This  has  long  been  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge.  It  can  be  verified  in  the  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTairs.  December  7,  1943. 

Charge:  10.  "Secretary  Acheson  secured  the 
appointment  of  Alger  Hiss  to  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  Yalta." 

Answer  This  statement  is  false  and  Sec- 
retary .\che8on  has  so  testified,  under  oath. 
k>efore  the  Joint  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign   Relations    Committee. 

In  response  to  a  dliect  question  from  Sen- 
at'jr  K.NowLAND.  he  stated  that  he  made  no 
recommendations  of  any  kind  to  anyone  that 
Hiss  be  sent  on  either  of  these  missions. 
As  a  routine  official  duty.  Mr.  Acheson  signed 
the  travel  orders  for  the  State  Department 
personnel  assigned  to  go  to  the  Yalta  con- 
ference just  as  he  would  sign  routine  orders 
for  any  delegation.  Mr,  Hiss  was  among  the 
group  and  received  his  validation  for  travel 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  members. 

Charge  11,  "On  December  16,  1945,  Under 
Secretary  Dean  Acheson  received  Juan  Ne- 
grin.  head  of  the  Spanish  Communists  while 
he  refused  at  the  same  time  to  meet  Fer- 
n.indo  Ue  los  Rios,  head  of  the  antl-Com- 
nuinist  group  in  Spain." 

A!;swer  Secretary  Acheson  did  receive  de 
!os  Rlos  who  called  at  the  Department,  De- 
cember 21,  1945,  on  what  amounted  to  an 
Invtation  resulting  from  the  answer  to  a 
question  In  a  press  conference.  A  newsman 
a.sked  the  Secretary  whether  or  not  he  would 
receive  de  los  Rios  and  the  Secretary  said 
he  "would  be  glad  to  receive  him,"  Both 
Negrin  and  de  los  Rlos  called  in  a  private 
capacity  De  los  Rlos  saw  Secretary  Ache- 
son after  he  had  already  had  a  lengthy  talk 
With  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Western 
Eur'ipean  Affairs  the  previous  September. 

Charge  13  "On  December  20.  1945,  Dean 
Acheson  granted  an  Interview  to  Milton 
W  iifr  commander  of  subvtTslve  Abraham 
Lancoin    Brigade,    and   pro-Communtat    Vlto 
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Mirran tonic,  promising  them  to  intervene 
with  Pranco  on  behalf  of  two  ccmdemned 
Ccmmuntsts  In  Spain." 

Answer:  The  records  of  the  Departnaent 
establish  that  the  then  Acting  Secretary 
.\cheson  received  a  delegation  of  three  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Hotisc  of  Representatives.  Ned 
Healy  of  California:  Charles  R.  Savage,  of 
Washington;  and  Vlto  Marcantcnio.  of  New 
York;  and  five  others.  Including  Mr  Wolff. 
He  n-.ade  no  special  promises  of  intervention 
to  the  group  The  alleged  "condemned 
Con-..munists.  '  Santiago  Alvarez  and  Sebas- 
tian ZafJaraln.  had  been  ieized  by  the  Franco 
niiU*  iry  police  and  were  being  held  on 
chart: <.>s  lor  trial.  Secretary  Acheson  ex- 
plained that  the  two  men  were  Argentine 
and  Cuban  nationals  and  that  any  action 
*<  be  •aken  by  the  Department  would  neces- 
sarily oe  limited  to  expressions  of  Interest 
ci\  humanitarian  grounds.  During  this  pe- 
ri d.  Members  of  the  Congress  and  many 
private  individuals  had  written  the  Depart- 
ment to  appeal  for  action.  The  Secretary  s 
explanation  described  the  carefully  worked 
out  official  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  all  euch  appeals 

In ctdv-n tally,  this  asserti<^  not  only  indl- 
c:'''e8  the  way  m  which  information  becomes 
distorted  and.  In  effect,  false,  but  also  bears 
close  resemblance  to  other  similar  assertions 
which  admit  their  source  of  informauon  is 
the  Dally  Worker. 


Telegbam  Fsom  Johw  B.  Eujott  to  Sroa- 
TART  or  Statz   Acheboh   RKtossnifG  Pn- 

Mtssiox    To    Makx    Pt.'Buc    This    Coaax- 
spcKXWNOi,  Jtilt  9,  1961 

Hon     Dt^N  ACHKSON, 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington  D  C: 
Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  28  en- 
closing your  replies  to  charges  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  Knight  of  California.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  permission  to  make  pub- 
lic this  correspondence. 
Sincerely, 

John  B.  Elliott. 


Letttr  From  Johh  B  Klltott  to  Lt  Gov. 
Goodwin  J.  Kkicht  TRAN.sMrmNc  Replus 
OF  SicRrrjuiT  or  SXAxa  Aceison  to  Ma, 
Knights  Chakces,  Jtn.r  12,  19ol 

JlTLT   12,   1951. 

Hon     OOODWTW   J     KWfGRT, 

Lo,?  Angeles   Calif. 

Dkar  Gooowiw  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  lengthy 
letter  from  Hon.  Dean  Acheson.  Secretary  of 
St.ite  replying  in  detail  to  the  l:J  specific 
charges  you  make  against  him  In  your  letter 
to  me  of  .April  24.  I  enclose  herewith  copy  of 
Secretary  Acheson's  letter.  You  will  note 
that  the  Secretary,  who  must  be  one  of  the 
very  busiest  men  In  the  entire  world,  is 
gracioue  and  considerate  enoiigh  to  answer, 
fully  and  explicitly,  each  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  your  letter.  l£any  of  theae  charges 
he  describes  as  wholly  or  partly  false.  His 
reply  to  the  others,  which  he  characterizes 
as  distortions.  Is  open  and  straightforward. 

I  must  now  conclude,  friend  GcKxlwln, 
knowing  you  as  I  do.  that  you  have  been  im- 
posed upon  by  3rour  aource  or  sources  of 
alleeed  Information.  Like  many  others.  It 
wvnild  seem  you  have  been  "taken  In"  by 
this  giant,  vicious  hoax,  unscrupulously  in- 
vented, and  intended  to  destroy  the  public 
reputation  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State.  All  this  in  the  midst  of  a  great  world 
crisis,  of  unprecedented  portent,  with  com- 
plete disregard  to  the  resultant  damage  to 
vital  interests  of  the  Republic.  I  asked  jcni. 
In  my  letter  of  May  1.  if  you  cared  to  give 
me  the  sources  of  the  information  contained 
In  your  charges  agiUnst  Mr,  Acheson.  To  this 
you  did  not  reply. 

You  will  note  that  Secretary  Acheson  ac- 
counts for  the  delay  in  answering  your  accu- 
sations, by  referring  to  his  present  extracar- 
dlnarily  heavy  public  duties.    Everyone  must 


recogniae    that.    I    am    sure,    as    reas^snably 
within  the  facts 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoHK  B.  Elliott 
P    S, — I  also  enclose  your   copy   of   Secre- 
tary Acheson's  letter  to  me  of  May  14.  which 
I  find  I  had  not  hitherto  sent  you. 

J    B    E. 

TrxECRAM    From    Secret.^rt    or    Statv    Di:an 
Acheson  to  John  B.  Kiojott  AtrrHCRiziNO 

PrSLiCjlIlON  OF  CORaESPONCLKCI 

From    Dean    Ache*ou,    Secretary    of    S^aie, 

Washington.  D,  C 
To  John   B.   Elliott,   Los   Angeles.   Caf-uf  : 

Appreciate  jtur  message     No  objection  to 
making  the  correspondence  public. 


JrLT    12.    li?51. 
Hon    Dean  Achiscn. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Mx.  SEcarxAiT :   Herewith  Is  ct<py  of 
my    letter   to  Lieutenant    Governor    Knight, 
of  date  of  July   12,  enclosing  copy   of   your 
detailed  answer  to  his  charges 

I  am  In  receipt  of  ycur  permission  to  make 
public   this   correspondence.     Thank   you. 
■Very  truly  yours, 

JoH.N  B.  Elliott. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  mxnnksota 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWT ATI  vKi 

Monday,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OED,  I  include  the  eighth  of  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  '•The  St.  Lawrence 
Sutry"  which  appeared  m  the  August  15 
edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.  This 
article  deals  with  widesinread  public  sup- 
port for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  found  throughout  Canada 
today. 
The  St.  Lawksnce  Sto«t — Canada   Anxious 

To  Build  8a.vWAT  as  Ukitsd  Statis  Dklats 

Action 

(By  Leo  Sonderegger ) 

(Eighth  in  a  soles) 

The  Canadians  have  a  blind  spot.  They 
cant  see  why  the  United  States  bslks  at 
going  ahead  with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  that  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  endorsed  20  years  ago. 

"They  can't  understand,"  a  man  In  our 
State  I>partment  said,  "how  two  or  three  in- 
terests can  hold  up  the  thing." 

The  Canadian  viewpoint  is  summed  up  In 
two  deceptively  mild  statements  made  to  this 
reporter: 

"We  have  entered  into  an  agreement  and 
want  to  fulfUl  that  agreement." 

•Its  very  appealing  to  us  to  go  ahead 
alone." 

A  free-hand  translation  of  the  first  of  these 
diplomatic  remarks  would  go  about  like  this : 

"■Were  ready  to  keep  our  part  of  the  bar- 
gain; how  about  you?" 

The  second  statement  may  t>e  translated 
thus: 

"IX  you  don't  do  something  about  it  pretty 
soon,  we'll  finish  the  Job  on  our  own." 

Tbe  Canadians  have  been  polite  for  a  long 
time;  now  they  are  becoming  firm. 

Top  officials  have  publicly  edged  very  cloee 
to  saying:  "If  you  dont.  we  will."  Influen- 
tial newspapers  have  asserted  more  or  less 
bluntly  that  It's  about  time  this  country 


makes  up  its  mind.  Sc:>me  oX  them  h.4-.  <:  pre- 
dicted that  if  this  session  qI  Cungre.ss  drops 
the  b&Il  again  Canada  will  run  it  a..:.e 

Our  neighbor  to  the  north  ha<  sever:'.!  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  doing  J"ust  that  Sre  al-^o 
has  a  Dumber  of  gCKXl  reasons  for  o  r.t'.r.uir.g 
to  hold  off.  There  Is  evidence  that  f^.r  r.rst 
set  of  reasons  Is  t)egliining  to  cutwT:s;.i  the 
second. 

KT.\W»T  OCTLtT   HTKEKD 

Canada  needs  the  seaway.  She  needs  Ml 
outlet  for  her  midcontlnent  gram  .i::<*.  OIL 
She  needs  power  tc  turn  her  i-od',:^trlal 
wht?els.  She  needs  these  things  more  urgent- 
ly than  the  United  Slates  needs  t;.r:r. 

The  Great  Plains  area  that  will  be  served 
by  the  seaway  does  not  end  with  the  north- 
ern b^Drder  of  the  United  States  It  :?  a 
geographical  region  extending  ever  th  u- 
sands  of  square  msles  of  Canada,  ale:- 

The  Dcmlnion  share  of  this  regitjn  is  more 
rigidly  landlocked  than  our  share,  Wf  have 
the  Mississippi  and  Ite  tributaries  Unking 
the  Midwest  with  the  busy  Gulf  port*  In 
Ca.nada  tbe  land  mass  le  not  split  by  any 
comparable  river  system  for  cheep  tran«{>or- 
tation. 

Excepting  the  rail  lines  that  stretch  across 
thinly  populated  areas  from  mid-Canada  to 
the  east  and  west  coasts,  t^le  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  the  only  outlet  .'or  the  produce  of 
a  broad  and  fruitful  region 

Thoee  are  wheatlands  up  there — AllJerta, 
Saskatchewan.  Manitoba.  Even  now,  much 
of  the  harvest  moves  down  the  lakes  and  the 
river  to  Montreal.  It  Is  carried  along  the 
system  of  i4-Ioot  canals  that  Canada  hunt 
50  years  ago  for  that  purpose. 

A  substantial  tonnage  also  moves  west  by 
rail  to  coast  peats.  From  there  a  lot  or  l:  go«8 
down  the  west  coaet,  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  on  across  to  Europe.  The  deep 
seaway  channel  would  abaorb  that  tonnage, 
cut  the  sailing  distance  by  half,  get  the 
wheat  to  England  many  days  sooner,  many 
dollars  cheaper. 

Oil  trxxa  the  newly  exploited  fields  of  Al- 
berta is  another  reason  the  Canadians  yearn 
for  the  seaway.  They  foresee  tb/>  time  when 
a  heavy  Bow  of  It  will  go  by  pipeline  to 
Superior,  Wis.,  and  thecce  by  tanker  as  far 
down  the  channel  as  it  is  needed.  The  tank- 
ers are  stymied  now  by  the  shallow  canals. 

The  Canadians  also  would  uae  the  seaway 
for  shipment  of  manufactured  goods  from 
the  heavily  industriallaed  Toronto  area. 

More  than  all  these  things.  Canada  wants 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  that  now  poui&  use- 
lessly into  the  sea.  For  Ontario,  this  u  the 
last  undeveloped  source  of  power  available. 

PBOVIMCE    WAWT?    MCKB    XLBCTKICrrr 

The  province  Is  desperately  In  need  of  it. 
In  Ottawa  the  electricity  Is  aomettmet  turned 
oft  a  few  hours  a  day  to  conserve  the  supply. 
The  demands  of  Industry  are  rising  sharply. 

The  power  development,  of  course.  Is.  one 
phase  of  the  project  that  Canada  could  not 
complete  aione.  To  harness  a  river,  you  have 
to  dam  It:  you  can't  stop  at  a  IXMjndary  line 
In  the  middle. 

Ontario  has  already  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  State  of  New  York,  and  they 
wGuid  be  constructing  the  Barnhart  Island 
powerhouse  now  11  this  cotintry's  Federal 
Power  Commission  had  not  turned  down  the 
application. 

If  nothing  is  done  by  Congress,  the  appli- 
cation almost  certainly  will  be  renewed. 

It  la  ofteu  said  that  Canada  will  not  go 
ahead  with  the  seaway  on  her  own  t>ecause 
It  would  cost  too  much.  On  paper,  putting 
channels  In  on  the  northern  side  of  t„e  St. 
Lawrence  would  cost  some  »30,000.000  more 
than  present  estimate*. 

CAHAOA  COtTLO   DO   IT  CBXAPXS 

The  truth  Is,  however,  that  Canadian  engi- 
neers figure  they  could  really  do  ttje  Jc*  for 
considerably  leas  than  the  total  arrived  at 
Jointly. 


\ 
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We  would  do  it  »  UtU«  more  e«>nomleally 
tlun  the  united  St»t««.  »  «poke«n*n  lald. 

He  tummed  It  up  thU  w*y.  Canad*  figures 
the  aeawmy  could  be  done  for  something  like 
$400,000,000.  Orer  a  5-yeex  period  that  would 
be  about  $80,000,000  annually,  a  relatlyely 
■mall  amount  agalnat  the  present  capital  In- 
vestment of  about  W.+OO.OOO.OOO  a  year. 

Thlrty-flve  yean  ago.  the  Canadian*  say. 
the  Idea  of  spending  $80,000,000  a  year  on  a 
project  would  have  been  startling.  Now.  It  Is 
said,  the  seaway  would  be  "Just  another  proj- 
ect: a  big  project,  true,  but  not  t>eyond 
reason." 

There  would  be  a  material  and  manpower 
problem  If  Canada  decided  to  proceed  The 
several  thousand  men  who  would  be  required 
on  the  scene  are  also  needed  elsewhere. 
Probably  our  own  sup>pUes  of  steel  and  other 
mawrtals  would  be  upped. 

If  Canada  did  U  alone,  would  she  lery  tolls 
to  pay  the  bill?  Probably  not  The  Cana- 
dian Government  traditionally  has  regarded 
transportation  as  a  necessary  economic  lu- 
bricant. And  by  treaty.  Canada  cannot  Im- 
pose dtscrtmlnatory  tolls  on  United  States 

ahlppli>g. 

The  Canadians  have  another  particular 
Interest  In  the  seaway— Labrador  ore.  They 
look  at  It  from  two  angle*,  as  pointed  up  In 
this  remark: 

"We  haw  a  direct  and  dependent  Interest 
to  your  ste«l  production.  It  U  not  Just  a 
matter  of  selling  the  ore;  we  want  to  be  able 
to  buy  the  steel." 

BAWAT  CALLtS   UXTTTTAL  DOm 

The  Cn"»^»»"»  rightly  consider  the  sea- 
^ray  a  natxiral  International  development. 
It  seams  a  UUle  silly  to  them  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  talk.  ov«  so  many 
years,  about  a  project  that  would  benefit 
both  countries  so  markedly.  There  has  been 
cloM  cooperation  In  the  past:  they  can't  see 
why  it  should  step  now. 

One  aspect  of  this  close  cooperation  Is 
trade.  Sacretary  of  State  Acheson  under - 
Untd  this  to  hU  testimony  before  the  House 
Public  Wcrks  Committee. 

"Bach  country."  he  said,  ""erported  to  the 
other  more  than  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
In  19S0.  the  largest  commercial  Interchange 
that   baa   ever   occurred    between    two    na- 

UODS." 

The  friendly  relations  coin,  unfortunately, 
has  a  reverse  side.  People  in  our  State  De- 
partment consider  the  seaway  Impasse  the 
moat  aarlous  Irritant  In  our  present  direct 
relatHms  with  Canada.  The  Canadians  have 
a  vital  intareat  to  the  project,  but  no  way 
of  getting  their  case  across  to  Congress. 

Tha  Jackpot  question,  naturally,  is  wheth- 
er, with  all  these  considerations  to  mind. 
Canada  will  In  fact  go  ahead  with  the  seaway 
on  her  own. 

This  U  iha  Informad.  If  somewhat  hesitant. 
gusM  of  an  observer  to  our  Government. 

"Barring  ail-out  war,  the  Canadians  will 
go  ahead  and  build  It  within  4  years  " 

Uonel  Cbevriar.  Canadian  Mtolster  of 
Tnaupaet.  is  high  among  those  who  think 
^ttmMm  ofught  to  go  ahead  on  her  own. 

ITm  beat  evidence  nevertheless  indicates 
that  Ottawa  has  made  no  firm  decision  as  to 
vlMthar  to  procaed  If  Congress  falls  to  set. 
■nia  Oana4»*"  Oovammcnt  is  watchtog  us. 
Whan  It  saw  what  we  do — or,  more  Ukely, 
wbat  wa  dont  do — it  will  make  up  Ita  mtod. 

HMDWhlle  the  Canadians  may  b«  forgiven 
tf  tiMy  ramtXMl  us  of  what  Maj.  Gan.  Lewis  A. 
Ptefc.  Cblef  of  United  States  Army  englnears. 
aaid  ta  a  talk  at  Duluth  last  June: 

"Wy*  tot  to  pick  out  the  things  that 
vOl  http  to  ouka  this  NaUon  great.     We've 
fol  to  atop  this  dilatory  stuff.     If  we  stop 
Imn^lim  tlia  Unltad  SUtas.  to  10  yaars  we'll 
a  tfaeadant  Nation.     Let's 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Monday,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 

the  subject  of  a  very  timely  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Tul^a 
Daily  World,  published  at  Tulsa.  Okla 

This  worthy  article  speaks  for  il^elf 
and  should  challenge  the  attention  of  all 
who  cherish  the  desire  to  preserve  our 
great  country  and  its  institutions. 
Au  I  Mt  Brothers  Krupts.'' 
Can  the  Cnltcd  States  support  the  rtst 
of  the  world? 

Is  this  Nation  bankrupting  Itself  wiih    xn 
astronomical  forelgn-ald  pro<?ram' 

Will    our    official     munlflcer.ee     bnn^ 
the   ultimate  hatred  of  the   beneflciaries 
this    largess? 

These  questions  are  pertinent  nr.d  w 
substance  since  Senator  Tom  Co.vn\: 
Democrat  and  Chairman  of  the  Sei. .>•.»■  K 
elgn  Relations  Committee,  charges  the  T; 
man  sdmlnlstratlon  with  attempting 
cover  the  globe  with  its  provrram 
economic,  military,  and  political  aid 

■"The  United  States  cannot  subsist  Itself. 
cannot  preserve  Its  own  economy  and  its 
own  freedoms,  if  we  have  got  to  take  care 
of  the  whole  world."  the  Senator  said  In 
probmg  the  administrations  request  lor 
an  M.500.000,000  forelgn-uld  program  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Although  a  strong  parti- 
san in  politics,  Senator  Cgnnaily  s  reiii.'.rk^ 
regarding  this  iniernationalized  WPA  car- 
ries Impact  because  heretofore  the  Tr';r:.::a 
administration  has  been  virtual'.y  l:ii::'  i;.e 
from  criticism  and  contrcl  within  party 
ranlu. 

Hopes  that  the  United  States  micht  soon 
be  able  to  taper  off  its  forelgn-ald  program. 
repeatedly  disappointed  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  vanished  when  the  Korean 
sggresslon  produced  a  new  and  long-lasting 
emergency  The  effec*  if  this  emergency  has 
been  to  shift  the  emphasis  In  forelen  aid 
from  economic  to  miiUitry  asslsta..'  '■  The 
Europ>ean  recovery  program,  which  h.ts  ab- 
sorbed the  major  portion  of  aid  luud.s  in  the 
postwar  world,  is  now  becoming  a  defense- 
support  program,  and  the  mutual  defense 
assistance  program  is  rapidly  niovli.g  Into 
top  place. 

That  the  admlnistrnnon  pr-.gr.im  betrays 
a  great  want  of  prudence  imd  discernnient  is 
obvious.  Currently  there  are  23  FeUer.il 
agencies  conducting  some  sort  f  foreign 
economic  operations.  T!ie  combined  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  experience  call  for  a 
slow-down  in  foreign  aid.  The  United  Slates 
Department  of  dimmerce  reveals  that  the 
United  States  of  America  spent  $81,906.00u.- 
000  in  foreign  aid  throukthout  the  >*  rid  :r  ni 
July  1.  1940,  to  March  31  of  this  y>.-ur  Here 
Is  the  breakdown: 
Lend-lease H9.09-J.CO0  one 


Credit  iiKreenient  t  fisets  to 

CTiint  $1,256,000,000 

0-i','r..l -- --        1.374.000,000 

Tins  K81  CM  XT  GOO  000  does  not  incUide  any 
direct  cust  of  World  War  11  or  the  K.-re.iU 
police    action— all    paid    for    by    the    United 

S 1 3 1  PS 

Further  analysi.^  shows  the  Un.tt'd  States 
of  America  generosity  w;i.-i  a'.l-ir.o'usive 
Great  Britain  re'-e:ved  835,857  OOO.OoC  and, 
believe  It  or  not.  Ru.-sla  g-t  Sll,241(HX),.3O0 
France  came  next  with  *6.847,00o  OOO  iuid 
China  follows  with  more  than  «3,W0C)00  0O0 
A\<o  given  aid  were  Austria.  Belswini  Lux- 
emburir,  Denmark.  Germany.  Greece,  Ire- 
land. Italv.  Netherlands.  Norway,  hiweden. 
Trieste.  Turkev,  Czechoslovakia  Finland,  Po- 
land. Yugos!  ivia,  American  Republics,  Israel. 
Australia"!  Canada,  India.  Indonesia,  Japan 
and  Ryukvu  Islands,  Korea.  New  Zealand. 
Philippines,  baud!  Arabia,  and  Union  of 
South  Africa.  In  addition  were  anonymous 
others  receiving  a  total  of  $16,400,000,000. 

As  a  peotile  we  have  an  Intense  sensitive- 
ness to  injustice  and  other  countries  are  well 
a.v:tre  of  It  Our  helping  hand  stretched  out 
niter  World  War  I.  and  it  ha?  now  atrophied 
In  that  position.  With  the  exception  of 
hfle  Finland  the  countries  we  then  aided 
h.ive  cynically  repudiated  their  obligations. 
F'.lijwlng  World  War  II  the  pleas  for  aid  mul- 
tiplied and  magnified.  None  of  these  nations 
have  our  immense  capacity  for  ceaseless 
progress,— that  s  admitted.  And  they  have 
obstacles  that  are  difficult— but  not  insuper- 
able. 

No  matter  whether  this  foreign  aid  is  la- 
be:  .-d  grants,  loans,  or  what  have  you.  there 
is  small  Ukelihwd  of  repayment  to  American 
taxpavers.  In  the  foreign  press  we  daily  see 
tne  taint  of  fretful  ingratitude.  With 
strt^ngth  and  constancy  we  have  aided  the 
w.Tid,  We  are  confident  to  await  the  sen- 
tenoe  uf  impartial  posterity  and  gam  the 
applause    of    future    a^jes 

In  the  meantime — how  long  will  this  go 
on? 


European  recovery 

Civilian    supplies 

UNRRA  and  Interim  aid.-. 
Philippine  rehabUitatlon  . 
Korean  and  far-eastern  aid. 
Mutual-defense  assistance. 

Greek-TurkUh    aid 

China  stabilization.  mUltary 

tLlC 

Inler-Amerlcan  aid. 

Special  BrttUh  loan 

Biport-Import    Bank 

Direct    loans 

Loans  through  agent  t>anks. 


5«a.  000.  ViX) 
623.  000  OO'.) 
626,  000  000 
623,  OOO,  000 
290,  OOO  000 

000 

000 


83- 
6d4. 


000 

000 


625.  (,HX),  000 

196.  000.  OOO 

3.  750.  000  000 

3.  141,  UOO  0<H) 

a,  8«3  000  UOO 

■iba.  OOO,  UOO 


Is  Korea  in  Vain? 


EXTENSION  OF  REIkLARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr  MORANO.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  tu  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.sh  to  include  the  foUowm!:;  edi- 
torial from  Life  magazine,  containing  an 
eloquent  letter  from  a  housewife,  sizmg 
up  thp  situation  in  Korea  in  a  most  logi- 
cal way: 

So  Much  Good.  Nobly  Spknt 

President  Trunwn  and  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  .Acheson  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  efforts  to  end  the  Korean  war  suits 
ni  ',st  Americans.  General  Ridgway.  taking 
the  firmest  position  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances, is  entitled  to  the  same  belief.  But 
the  men  who  make  and  carry  out  United 
States  and  U  N  policy  in  Korea  ought  to  be 
aware  that  the  support  lor  their  course  is 
neither  unanimous  nor  wholehearted.  Make 
no  lnl^take — many  Americans  are  troubled 
by  this  business  of  compromise  without  vic- 
tory 

Below  15  the  story  of  a  troubled  American 
who  Is  als<j  a  remarkable  young  woman.  She 
Is  Mrs.  Katharine  Tabor.  27.  of  Dallas.  The 
Interesting  story  tells  how  Katharine  Tabor 
came  to  be  a  serious  student  uf  United  States 
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foreign  policy.  It  Is  enough  to  say  here 
that  she  is  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
first  American  casualties  In  Korea — Lt. 
Stanley  E  Tabor,  of  the  Army,  who  vanished 
at  Taejon  In  July  1950  and  was  officially  re- 
ported dead  last  May.  Mrs.  Tabor  did  not 
like  a  recent  Life  editorial  "What's  the  Use 
of  Korea.'"  (Aug.  6)  and  has  written  a  letter 
telling  us  so.  In  the  editorial  we  said,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Korean  war  was  part 
of  the  price  paid  for  the  education  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Secretary  Acheson.  Argti- 
ing  that  the  war  can  be  made  worth  whUe 
If  our  leaders  do  their  duty,  we  also  said 
that  the  least  result  to  be  expected  is  firm 
notice  to  the  Communist  alliance  that  any 
further  armed  aggre.ssion  In  Asia  will  be  met 
and  defeated  without  compromise.  Mrs.  Ta- 
bor's letter  of  dissent  Is  so  eloquent  and  so 
ni  ich  to  the  point  that  we  share  it  with  our 
readers  in  the  remainder  of  this  space: 

Dallas.  Tex  ,  August  2,  1951. 

StRs:  To  a  war  widow,  you  seem  unduly 
c>.iinpiacent. 

Our  men  did  not  die  in  order  to  educate 
Truman  and  Acheson.  Such  education 
should  have  been  uunecesary,  and  any  price 
paid  in  blood  for  it  is  too  high.  And  anyway, 
we  still  have  no  assurance  that  they  now 
fully  understand  the  naitire  and  purposes  of 
the  Communists,  are  determined  to  defeat 
them,  and  are  sufficiently  and  eSectively 
mobilizing  us— that  they  are  really  buying 
time. 

If  the  war  has  proved  to  the  Ccnimunists 
that  we  are  capable  of  fighting  them,  it  has 
also  demtmstrated  that  we  lack  determina- 
tion to  win,  that  we  are  willing  to  com.pro- 
mlse  and  appease  Our  men  did  not  die  to 
show  ihey  were  capable  of  fighting  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  to  a  stalemate. 

.\nd  if  the  fact  that  our  forces  won  the 
battle  has  any  meaning,  then  why  can  we 
not  at  least  regain  the  territory  In  North 
Korea  that  was  ours  until  the  Chinese  cap- 
tured It  and  pushed  us  back  and  held  us 
there?  Why  can  we  not  at  least  liberate  all 
Korea?  Our  battle  successes  and  the  war 
training  that  those  who  lived  have  received 
do  not  Justify  our  casualties. 

Nor  Is  the  least  that  you  ask  for  enough 
to  right  the  Injustice  and  make  It  worth 
the  fighting.  They  did  not  die  In  order  that 
we  should  still  have  to  give  notice  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  that  further  aggression 
would  mean  war.  Such  notice  should  not  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  be  necessary.  They 
died.  Indeed,  to  make  it  unnecessary,  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy's  will  to  fight,  to  effect  by 
their  actions  what  you  would  have  us  do  by 
words.  They  died  believing  their  actions  to 
be  a  contribution  to  the  bold  uncompromis- 
ing stand  that  would  destroy  the  Commu- 
nists' will  to  fight  and  thereby  prevent  a 
world  war.  or  at  least  by  strengthening  the 
free  world's  courage  and  determination  in- 
sure ultimate  victory  They  died  believing 
that  those  who  lived  after  them  would  fight 
on  till  the  enemy  was  defeated.  We  have 
broken  faith  wltli  those  men  We  have  not 
made  such  a  stand.  That  alone  would  Justify 
their  dying.  Our  forces  have  not  won  what 
they  w'ere  fighting  for.  and  that  is  what 
matters. 

The  display  of  moral  weakness  which  we 
have  made  in  Korea  can  only  encourage  the 
Conmuinists  to  try  again,  can  only  assure 
them  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain  by  aggression,  that  next 
time  they  may  hope  for  at  least  a  similar 
compromise  Even  If  such  words  as  you  call 
lor  were  spoken,  what  reason  is  there  to  ex- 
pect the  enemy  to  be  warned  that  any  fu- 
tvire  aggression  will  be  punished  and  de- 
feated w  hen  we  do  not  punish  or  defeat  the 
present  aggression?  No  words  that  we  now 
speak  can  erase  the  effect  of  our  actions. 
We  have  prevented  them  from  taking 
y  u'h  K;-rea.  b'.it  the  Koreans  themselves 
li.i.c  paid  too  hiiih  a  price  for  such  freedom 


and  security  as  we  can  now  guarantee  them. 
We  have  not  prevented  the  Communists  from 
doing  what  all  tljey  set  out  to  do — from  re- 
taining power  in  North  Korea,  from  demon- 
strating our  weakness  and  their  strength, 
from  humilisting  us,  demcarallzing  the  anti- 
Communists,  and  enhancing  their  own  pres- 
tige throughout  Asia.  In  fighting  such  a 
power  as  the  United  States  to  a  stalemate, 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  won  a  moral 
victory  that  will  make  further  conquests 
that  much  easier,  that  much  lore  difficult 
to  prevent. 

Considering  the  plus  factors  which  you 
enumerate,  it  is  true  that  we  are  not  very 
much  worse  off  than  when  we  started.  That 
is  small  comfort.  It  does  not  allay  the  feeling 
of  horror,  the  tragic  qualm  that  the  compro- 
mise raises  in  us.  So  much  good  has  been 
nobly  spent  to  expulse  the  evil,  and  still  the 
evil  is  not  expulsed  but  remains  prosperous. 
They  had  no  right  to  send  men  to  die  with- 
out intending  to  win.  If  they  had  wanted  to, 
they  could  have  defeated  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. They  have  not  used  every  means 
available  to  do  so.  It  is  not  right.  It  is 
Intolerably    unjust. 

Sincerely    yours. 

Kathehini:  C.  Taboe 
(Mrs    Stanley  K.  Tabor). 

The  EnucATioN  of  an  American 
Like  so  many  others  of  their  generation. 
Katharine  and  Stanley  Tabor  thought  of 
themselves  as  liberals  when  they  got  mar- 
ried In  Dallas  in  January  1950.  They  were 
Republicans,  but  not  so  you'd  notice  it, 
"We  both  had  sort  of  liberal  Ideas."  Mrs. 
Tabor  has  since  said,  "and  for  a  long  time 
we  believed  the  anti-Chiang  line."  She  had 
studied  at  Stephens  College  and  Syracuse 
Iniversity.  and  her  husband  had  taken  an 
engineering  degree  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  after 
he  came  home  from  World  War  U.  Before 
they  married  he  went  back  Into  the  Army, 
With  a  regular  commission  as  first  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  ordered  to  Japan,  and  Mrs. 
Tabor  was  all  set  to  follow  him  when  the 
Korean  war  started  and  Lt.  Stanley  Tabor 
was  lost  at  Taejon. 

When  that  happened  Katherine  Tabor  de- 
termined to  find  out  what  led  to  Korea. 
At  her  parents'  home  in  Dallas,  she  began 
to  read  all  she  could  get  her  hands  on  about 
United  States  foreign  policy.  She  also  read 
Marx's  Communist  Manifesto,  and  she  stud- 
ied up  on  the  defferences  between  socialism 
and  capitalism.  By  last  November,  when 
Mrs-  T'abor  first  told  us  about  her  self-edu- 
cation, she  had  made  up  her  own  mind  on 
a  fundamental  point.  She  had  concluded 
that  the  makers  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  n  had  never  been 
determined  to  defeat  world  communism — 
their  purpose,  as  It  seemt^  to  her,  was  al- 
ways something  else. 


Get  Bill  Oatis  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  INDIANA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reomu), 
I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Star  of  August  16,  1951: 
Gn  Bill  Oatis  Out 

At  long  last  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  Representative  Bxamehs  resolu- 


tion demanding  an  immediate  rupture  of 
trade  relations  with  Czechoslovakia  Its 
purpose  is  to  force  the  Cjsech  Communist 
Government  to  release  Bill  Oatis.  who  was 
railroaded  Into  a  Communist  jail  on  false 
charges  of  espionage. 

It  has  taken  the  House  long  enough  to 
act  to  protect  the  rights  of  an  American 
ciUzen  atwoad.  It  has  taken  the  Senate 
even  longer.  But  the  worst  aspect  of  this 
whole  case  is  the  fact  that  congressional  ac- 
tion should  have  to  be  taken  at  all. 

The  State  Department  had  full  authority 
to  act  forcefully  and  quickly  to  secure 
Oatis'  release.  It  has  done  virtually 
notliing  but  protest,  send  polite  notes,  and 
plead  InabUily  to  do  anythir,g  else. 

The  overwhelming  vote  in  the  House  for 
action  against  the  Czechs  reflects  the  anger, 
humiliation,  concern,  and  resentment  of  the 
American  people  over  the  way  in  which  an 
American  citizen  has  been  mistreated  by  a 
foreign  government.  The  obvious  purpose 
of  the  Czech  Communist  action  Is  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Because  our  State  Department  has 
resorted  to  hand-wringing  and  Inncxruous 
pretest,  that  Is  exactly  what  has  happened. 
Ihe  tough  action  demanded  by  the  House,  if 
put  into  practice  by  our  lily-handed  Stile 
Department  might,  however,  reverse  thiil 
impression. 

When  the  Senate  concurs  In  the  House 
resolution,  as  Is  certain,  all  trade  should  be 
suspended  immediately  without  any  legal 
quibbling.  The  past  acts  of  the  Czech  Gov- 
ernment restricting  freedom,  ignoring  treat- 
its,  and  violating  agreements  should  be  laid 
before  the  world.  At  the  same  tme  the 
border  of  Czecho6lovak.la  In  Western  Ger- 
many should  be  closed  tight  by  United 
States  troops  to  prevent  any  movement  of 
trade  to  and  from  that  country  through 
that  area.  Ail  nondiplomatic  Czechs  in 
business  or  other  professions  in  the  United 
States  should  be  sent  home. 

Until  Bill  Oatis  Is  set  free  the  United 
States  should  consider  the  Czech  Com- 
munist Government  an  outlaw  to  be 
shunned  by  all  free  societies.  The  most 
valtiable  possession  in  the  world  Is  American 
citizenship.  Nothing  should  be  left  undone 
by  our  Government  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  Americans  everywhere  In  the  world 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLIMOIB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  21, 1951 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Rxcoro  a  very  inU'r- 
esung  article  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bkhton]  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  12.  1951.  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  Magazine  under 
the  title  "A  Decalogue  for  Members  of 
Congress." 

This  challenging  statement  of  prin- 
ciples should  stimulate  us  all  to  a  more 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  obliga- 
tions and  opportunities  of  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  will.  I  hope,  be  help- 
ful in  encouraging  the  self-analj'sis 
which  must  be  at  the  root  of  all  efforts 
to  lift  the  standards  of  conduct  of  public 
officials. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUovs : 
A.   DtcALOctn    ro«    MrMnns    or    Comckzss — 

ScHATom    BiJrroM    Ormts   Trw    P«uicinxs 

or  CoMDCPCT  To  CouxTci  Tint  "Mosai.  Cusis" 

w  Ocm  PoLmcAL  Lm 
(By  Unltad  Sl*i«s  Senator  Wdxiajc  Bchton  i 

CoQ^reai  ne«<ls  m  code  of  ethics.  It  needs 
a  code  oT  conduct  to  parallel  its  powers,  lu 
rule*,  and  lu  customs.  Good  government — a 
fundamental  aodal  expression  of  a  civilized 
society— can  exist  only  where  men  formu- 
late atandante  of  decent  behavior  and  at- 
tempt cooadentloualy  to  abide  by  tnem. 
Tbea*  Btandards  should  be  baaed  not  upon 
"I  want"  or  "I  fear"  but  upon  "I  ought  " 

ProTeaaor  Toynbee  has  traced  the  decline 
and  fall  of  many  ancient  clvllizatlona  to  the 
nndennlnlnf  at  thetr  moral  fiber.  The  more 
■ucoeaaful  they  became,  the  more  certain 
that  tlieu-  power  and  wealth  would  corrupt 
and  thus  destroy.  Constitutional  democracy, 
on  the  otbsr  hand,  has  iteadlly  progressed 
throufh  the  ages.  In  constitutional  de- 
mocracy moral  rcstralntB  tiave  tempered 
polltlcaJ  power. 

Today  the  challenge  to  good  government 
blankeU  ths  world.  In  the  cturent  battle 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  and  loyalties  of 
peoples  e^jerywhere,  our  grestet  weapons  are 
moral  ideas.  Modem  Communist  leaders  re- 
aerw  their  Mtterest  acorn  for  what  they  caU 
"bourgaoU  moraUty."  They  know  that  the 
real  "Haam  whlch  aeiwrates  us  from  them 
Is  not  our  stockpile  c>f  atom  bombs  or  our 
IndtMtrlal  genius,  but  our  reverence  for  a 
few  great  Ideas— Ideas  which  reach  back 
more  than  three  thousand  years. 

BTcry  jmblie-oflice  holder,  in  every  level  of 
government,  shares  this  heritage.  But  since 
It  la  the  legislative  process  which  U  the 
heartbeat  at  democracy,  it  is  the  Cong-ess 
which  largely  aeu  the  tone  of  American 
poUUcal  morality. 

We  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  need  a 
oonstant  reminder  that,  as  Senator  Ftn.- 
mnBT  recently  aald.  "legal  behavior  is  not 
neceaaarlly  ethical  behavior."  I  have  madi-  an 
attempt-^  quick,  rough  attempt — at  drift- 
ing an  ethical  code,  a  kind  of  Congresskmal 
Ten  CoBomandmenU  or  Decalogue.  I  pre- 
sented this  code  to  Senator  Douc"  j'  subcim- 
mlttee  which  has  been  holding  hearing!,  on 
the  FUIbrtght  reaoluUon  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  on  Ethics.  I  presented  it  as 
^  ig^mtm  for  discussion  in  and  out  of  the 
^-1,,-,,^  Ity  hope  is  thst  my  backgrotind  in 
Ijiiiliieei  education,  and  the  executive 
UrancU  (rf  the  Oovemroent.  coupled  with 
relative  newness  in  the  Senate,  may  gWe  me 
freah  perspective  on  this  old  problem 

I  ■  all  nine  any  additions  or  qualifications. 
3i|.  goal  to  the  adoption  of  a  code  as  a  part 
of  the  aweartPg-ln  procedure  In  the  Cjn- 
-1,^  Bthleal  codes,  like  conscience,  do  not 
m^^  men  perfect;  but.  at  least,  in  the  aord 
of  an  old  Hew  Knglander.  they  make  ua  "durn 
uneaniortable  when  we're  being  l>ad." 
War*  to  my  stiggected  Decalogue: 
M  a  Member  erf  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  solemnly  aubscribe  to  the  follow- 
lac  (xx^  *°'*  '^°  pledge  my  atrcngth  and 
to  its  fulfillment: 


Za  the  same  aense  in  which  a  Judge  debars 
tllmatt*  from  decisions  in  which  he  baa  a 
^ine%  pMvonal  financUl  atake.  so  I  shall 
^t*f^r  myaeif  from  legislative  deeisioni;.  or. 
If  X  take  action  or  choose  to  vote.  I  shall 
y^wy  ii^«i'fcnM  the  nature  of  my  interest. 

Tills  first  commandment  to.  in  aasence.  a 
baalo  ctbJfisil  principle  which  runs  through 
our  antlre  legal  system.  A  few  jrears  sro  a 
Btorcaentattve  used  hto  tremendoiu  power 
M  eliafcnnan  ol  a  Bouse  committee  to  arrange 


for   war  contracts   which    wnuid    hr;:::    ;',:,■•■ 
profits    t<3    a    compai.v    m    which    hp    :.  i  : 
financial    interest       He    was    cor.victfu    .ii.a 
Imprisoned      This  was  rleht  and  Ju>-, 

Unfortunately,  the  prnp«>r  formuiatlon  of 
an  ethical  standard  in  this  area  Is  not  easy. 
Carried  to  Its  I  n^ical  shsu.'-dity.  this  Com- 
mandment would  niakp  r.  Impossible  for  any 
legislator  to  vote  en  a  tax  ty:\\.  Furthermore, 
m.ost  Members  of  Coiicre.s?  have  financial  In- 
terests which  are  dire'-tly  t  Indirectly  af- 
fected by  much  s:er;e.'-al  legislation  The 
dividing  line  canno:  tx"  exactly  defined,  but 
It  can  and  should  be  snuijht— and  sensed. 

For  example  I  publish  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  I  wouldi:  t  hesitate  to  vote  for 
measures  to  mcrea.-e  w-  rid  trade,  but  my 
ethical  indicator  should  certainly  register 
"danjrer"  on  a  bill  to  subsidize  the  export  of 
reference  w- irks 

II 

I  shall  never  use  my  office  to  exert  extra- 
legal pressures  over  the  decisions  if  execu- 
tive or  administrative  asjencies 

Some  Members  i,f  Congress  who  w.  u.d  ;;..>t 
dream  of  advancing  an  issue  in  which  they 
have  a  private  stalce  will  not  hesitate  to  bring 
pressure  on  executive  officLiis  m  behalf  of  an 
Important  constituent  or  campaign  contribu- 
tor Commandment  II  is  aimed  at  Just  this 
type  of  persistent  and  impr  jper  congressional 
behavior  There  are  tew  n. ore  demorallzine; 
experiences  for  a  cjnscier.ti  '.ls  Federal  ofBclal 
than  to  be  subjected  to  such  na^c.r.i: 

The  staff  of  every  corwressional  offlce  un- 
derstands that  IT  has  an  obligation  t  ftclii- 
tate  communica'K  n  betwe-^n  constituents 
and  Government  ■  So'-;  But  each  should 
be  made  to  ur.ders',irid  that  it  does  not 
have  the  rleht  r<,  dem.ind  favors  that  might 
be  termed  extra-le^  li  Nuthing  else  in  our 
political  system  wrealc.s  m'>re  moral  havoc 
than  the  assumption  th.i'  the  best  way  to 
get   what    one    want-=    is   bv    p-iUlcal    "puU." 

Ill 

I  shall  treat  witnes-ses  who  testify  before 
committees  on  which  I  sit  with  courtesy  and 
fairness.  fuHowinw;  seif-m^posed  limitations 
which  for  centuries  have  been  the  hallmark 
cf  the  judicial  pr'ice.>-> 

Personal  abuse  has  more  than  once  been 
a  feature  of  congressional  hearings.  Con- 
gressional hearings  are,  as  we  all  recogn  ze. 
one  of  the  m^ist  imp<jrtaat  parts  of  the  leg- 
islative process  Furtunately  the  overwheiiii- 
Ing  majority  "f  Members  of  Congress  do 
treat  witnesses  wi'h  lairness  and  courtesy. 
But  when  witnesses  are  be  iten  with  a  psy- 
chological rubber  h  ise.  when  conscientious 
public  servants  and  di.stinz\ilst\ed  private 
citizens  are  made  tu  serve  .ts  targets  for  ir- 
respximible  pviblicoy  sei'kt^rs.  the  result  be- 
comes a  trave.-ty   of   the  democratic  system. 

When  I  served  m  .V'islstant  Secretary  of 
Stale  there  was  Uit'  >c'.MSion.  m  my  at- 
tempts to  prese.-^^e  tlie  Voice  of  America  pro- 
gram before  the  .App.-.ppiations  C munittee. 
When  I  wiished  t  la'  the  honorable  conven- 
tions of  duel'  1^  nad  i.it  become  outmoded. 
I  know  busin  isnien  who  have  left  Ooverri- 
ment  service  bec;iuse  of  th«nr  le;ir  ;  ;  so- 
ble  indignities  In  congre»sional  cr  .'sa-ex.:;;;- 
Inations 

r. 

1  shall  not  abuse  my  privilege  of  coni;res- 
slonal  Immunity.  I  .nhall  nor.  jay  thii.^^s  n 
the  floor  of  Congress  that  I  am  not  prt'p.i:ed 
to  say  outside,  nor  shall  I  t)etrav  thr  ifflnal 
confidence  of  the  Congress  or  of  in;,  com- 
mittee ther€«.)f 

Congressional  immunity  exorierates  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  from  the  ordinarv  ;.iw<  .f 
libel  and  slander.  There  are  gixd  reasons  i  >r 
such  immunity,  but  its  abu.se  h.ts  i)een 
monstroua  In  recent  years  A  way  must  bo 
found  to  eucourai;c  ih«  niiwit  car^rul  re- 
straint.    In   my  opinion    Senator   MiC^rtky 


has  lowered  the  respect  of  decent  people  for 
representatUe  zovernmei.t  by  his  attacks 
upcin  the  character  of  respectable  citizens 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Senate  floor. 

Almost  as  reprehensible  is  the  •lealting"  of 
specific  confidential  information  by  legis- 
lators, sometimes  to  gain  the  support  of 
p<jwerful  commentators  or  favored  reporters. 
The  Congressman  who  lealced  toi  the  press  the 
number  of  B  36's  in  our  .Mr  Force  is  hardly 
in  position  to  hurl  accusations  about  security 
risks  among  civil  servant.s 

The  problem,  however,  is  far  larger  than 
military  secrets.  The  convention  of  having 
certain  kinds  of  remarks  made  off  the  record 
Is  partly  designed  to  protect  the  reputation 
of  Individuals  before  all  the  facts  are  known 
and  sorted  and  weighed  If  a'.leg.itions  are 
leaked  to  the  pre-.?,  an  innocent  man  may 
find  his  reputation  destroyed. 

V 

I  shall  not  Indulge  In  personal  vilification 
of  any  kiixl  but  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  public  figures  and  public  policies 
with  determmatiir.  and  couraL;e  whenever 
facts  of  a  public  nature  justify  such  criticism. 

Commandments  III.  IV.  and  V  of  my 
decalogue  all  revolve  mainly  around  abuse  of 
the  congres.sional  privilege  to  talk — in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  empha.sized 
that  the  in\estigative  and  deliberative  lunc- 
tions  of  the  legislator  require  him  to  speak 
out  courageously,  to  root  out  crime  r  cor- 
rect error. 

vx 

I  shall  not  vote  on  any  issue  without  an 
attempt  to  consider  the  voiceless  u.cerest 
of  the  unorganized  m  our  society 

No  one  who  sat  as  I  did  in  May  and  June, 
through  SIX  weeks  of  hearings  befon-  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Comrmttee  on 
the  question  of  extending  and  strengthening 
xy.p  D<^rpnse  Production  .Act,  can  ever  again 
t;  ■I'y  !tie  efT?ctivei;ess  of  oreanizeti  pressure 
^':  Tos  ;:  _-e:t:ru  the  votes  they  want— or  the 
::,-;  o.---.,:  .-e  of  the  ethical  issues  li  volved  in 
the  crude  tavonrism  shown  to  suih  groups. 
The  cominirtee  heard  from  scores  of  wit- 
nesses— from  meat  producers,  wool  growers, 
real-estate  operators,  small  busine.ss  and  big 
business,  small  agriculture  and  hi?  agricul- 
ture, the  NAM.  the  AFL.  and  the  t  lO  Most 
witnesses  »-anted  controls  for  the  other  fel- 
low first,  or  wanted  no  c  .n'rols  at   ill. 

What  about,  one  wonders,  the  li  tie  fellow 
who  wasn't  the;e'  The  ar.nuit.mt  the  pen- 
sioner, the  house.\  ife— the  uni'rcu  azed  mil- 
lions of  consumers''  Inflation  may  aninjy  the 
strong,  but  It  destroys  the  defenseless  The 
general  welfare  Is  far  more  than  t  ie  sum  of 
the  demand  of  pa.^ticular  mteres'^  croups, 

Commandnuuit  VI  pledges  eacn  member 
of  Congress  to  heed  that  voicele.-^s  interest, 
the  general  welf.ire  In  all  comm  ttee  hear- 
ings one  finpty  c  fi.ur  should  be  set  aside  for 
Banquo  s  ghoist  for  the  welfare  >  f  the  tens 
of  millions  of  unorganized.  Speci.il-mterest 
groups  are  a  natural  part  of  denucracy.  but 
their  demands  must  be  measurec  m  terms 
of  a  public  Uiterest  which  tran;cends  the 
Conflicting  goals  cf  organized  lobties. 

TO 

I  shall  strive  constantly  to  In'erpret  the 
l:.t«  rests  'f  my  constituents  in  tie  fierspec- 
t.ve    )f   the  total   national  Interes 

I  his  Commandment  is  directed  o  the  most 
dilBcult  sijeclai-interest  group  v  ith  which 
any  Congressman  must  deaU  the  .xters  who 
electeil  him  The  membe  s  of  us  district 
or  State  roughly  correspttr  d  to  s  ockholders 
in  ,1  rort>iiration  The  voters  feel  he  Is  their 
man,  tliat  he  works  for  them  H  s  dilemma 
Uh  to  wm  their  understanding  wh?n  he  puts 
the  national  interest,  often  a  lon;-range  In- 
terest, above  their  local,  and  o  ten  short- 
raiue,  lM>neflts. 
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Representative  government  sees  tc  It  thst 
the  vartoxis  local  and  group  Interests  are  con- 
sidered m  the  making  of  rational  policy. 
Representative  government  does  not,  how- 
ever. neceMarliV  injure  that  the  national  in- 
terest shuH  be  considered  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample the  depredations  of  the  sliver  bloc  and 
the  beef  lobby. 

The  guiding  principle  to  be  established  for 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  should  be — ^to 
;K-.rai,.^irase  an  old  btislness  slogan — that 
"wr.-,t  i.s  g'xxl  f-'ir  -■Vmerica  Is  C':>od  for  my 
C  i.trress!  ;nal  district."  This  requires  a  high 
deeree  ot  statesmanship.  Many  profess  It. 
Few  attain  it. 

Let  us  take  one  phase  of  the  record  on 
the  I>fen3e  Production  Act  ae  an  example. 
The  NaUun  owes  s  debt  of  grstltusie  to  Sen- 
ators Mossc  and  Awoibsck  who  ccurageousiy 
opposed  the  beef  interest  m  their  own 
States.  Charles  WUscr  and  Iric  Johnston 
"  erit  public  acclaim  and  rupport  fcr  their 
tnoral  courage  in  putting  national  Interest 
above  the  preaaure  of  the  big  btisinssa  lob- 
ties  which  some  mistaken  people  thought 
they  represented. 

vnx 

I  shall  try  to  be  loyal  to  the  promises  of 
m;  political  party,  and  thtu  strengthen  party 
teamwork  and  party  responsibility  in  the 
Congreaa. 

In  my  opinion  the  examples  of  states- 
manship just  cited  can  be  sustained  and 
extended  by  strengthening  party  teamwork 
on  the  floor.    Hence  Commandment  vm. 

The  LoQc  Ranger  to  an  attractive  figure 
on  the  mesa,  but  in  politics  and  iu  football 
he  makes  less  tense.  The  quarterback  who 
plays  to  the  grandstand  to  rarely  as  uaeful 
as  the  quarterback  who  works  with  the  team. 
The  two  major  partlea  in  America  formulate 
platfonna  every  four  years  and  party  policy  at 
Intermediate  Intarvala.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  expect  that  party  steer- 
ing committees  can  rise  above  the  indict- 
ment that  they  seldom  meet  and  never 
steer 

Furthermore,  the  strengthening  of  party 
teamwork  in  the  1-^glalatlve  prooees  can  mean 
progress  toward  correcting  the  vast  dUfa- 
sion  of  effort  which  ooostltutes  perhapa  the 
moat  serious  practical  problem  faciag  Oon- 
gress  today.  The  atomlaation  cf  power  in 
the  Congress  leads  to  Irrespoaslhle  aetloii 
an  1  to  a  dispersal  of  energies  which  Axrierlca 
can  no  longer  afford.  Teamwork  does  not 
mean  blind  obedience:  it  merely  means  the 
cooperative  relationship  of  courageous  indi- 
viduals. 

xz 

I  shall  not  waste  my  own  or  my  coUeaguea* 
time  with  irrelevant  and  inconsequential 
talk  in  committee  or  on  the  floor. 

Dtirlng  the  dsys  of  gaa  rationing  in  World 
War  ri.  paulotic  signs  went  up  ev»ywhere: 
"Is  this  trip  really  neceaaary*"  A  few  signs 
should  be  hung  around  Capitol  Hill  asking. 
"Is  this  tJJk  really  necessary?" 

The  word  "bunk"  comes  from  the  long- 
winded  oration  of  a  Congressman  from  Bun- 
combe County.  N.  C .  back  in  1820:  when  his 
colleaguea  complained,  he  admitted  he  was 
Just  "speaking  for  Buncombe.  '  Buncombe 
became  bunkvim  and  finally  bunk.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  Congressional  irrelevancies. 
or  bunk  occupies  hundreds  of  pages  in  the 
CoNCBZssioNaL  RscosD.  sod  adds  up  to 
months  of  time  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

It  is  tri'f  that  what  Is  Irrelevant  to  one 
legislator  may  have  top  priority  to  another, 
but  Senate  procedure  can  become  a  sham- 
b.es  when  debate  on  one  measure  may  lie 
interrupted  for  days  or  weeks  by  talk  on 
other  subjects.  At  the  least,  the  Senate 
should  adopt  and  enforce  a  rtile  requiring 
debate  to  be  germane  to  the  pendtiig  htial- 
no89.  a  rule  which  has  operated  effectively 
in  the  House  and  in  most  parliaments  of  the 
I:ee  world. 


Wliether  as  a  member  of  the  majority  or 
the  mincrlty.  I  shall  attempt  in  all  my  ac- 
tions and  wotxls  to  edticate  and  clarify,  never 
to  Gbacure  or  confuse. 

The  target  of  thto  last  commandment  la 
the  public.  In  doing  his  full  part,  each 
indlvldtial  Congreaaman  has  a  duty  to  edu- 
cate and  clarify  public  opinion.  In  the  Na- 
tion's interest.  President  Roosevelt  once 
said  that  the  statesman's  first  job  is  to  edu- 
cate. Modem  legislation  is  so  complex  in 
much  of  Its  tututaxLce  that  citizens  (and 
legtslatora)  stifler  from  an  almost  perpetual 
intellectual  frustration.  Most  of  us  m  Con- 
gress are  not  experts,  and  It  would  be  a 
national  calamity  if  we  became  experts.  Our 
job  to  to  interpret  the  talk  of  the  experts  so 
that  ccznplex  issues  are  reduced  to  under- 
standable terms. 

When  legislstora  fail  to  do  thto,  or  when 
they  deliberately  obfuscau.  they  are  con- 
tributing to  the  dowolall  of  oonsUtutiocal 
democracy. 

By  i»^s€nting  my  Decalogue  at  thto  time 
I  do  net  remotely  Imply  any  special  reflec- 
tion on  tht  membership  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. Most  of  the  problems  I  am  dLscuaslng 
are  as  old  as  nganiaed  goremment.  9ww 
recall  today  aome  of  the  gross  abuses  on 
behalf  of  personal  and  group  interests  in 
the  first  Coiigreas  under  our  tint  President. 

Wliile  I  condemn  those  ethical  trans^tres- 
slons  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 
such  misdeeds  shotxld  not  be  allowed  to  ob- 
scure the  many  good  things  in  the  current 
record  of  public  administration.  To  cite 
one  of  many  examplea.  billions  in  postwar 
foreign  aid  have  baas  admlalstcred  by  EGA 
without  a  breath  of  scandal.  To  du  another, 
binionfl  were  dixpersed  under  two  great  pub- 
lie  servmnta.  Secretary  of  Commeree  Jeeae 
Jcaum  and  Asetstant  Secretary  Will  Clayton, 
and  two  thousand  plants  were  built  during 
the  war.  and  no  charge  of  wrongdoing  has  yet 
developed  from  any  source.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  participated  in  thto  opera- 
tion. I  shall  go  further  and  attist  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  seen  more  moral  ootirage 
dlaplayed  on  many  toeuee  by  many  cm  Cap- 
itol Hill  tHan  I  have  seen  in  thirty  years  of 
axpcrlMice  in  and  around  the  buaincae  com- 
munity. 

Rcvcrtheleas.  the  oombinstton  of  money. 
Influence,  snd  pcwar  will  always  tempt  the 
weak  and  the  guileleai  in  public  offlce.  Our 
salvation  is  that  htiman  behavior  to.  in  part, 
socially  conditioned.  The  eode  I  have  stig- 
geeted  wotUd  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
to  create  an  atmosphere  at  the  Capitol  in 
which  ethical  staikdarda  and  moral  courage 
would  flotuiah. 


Secretary  Qiapfluui  Cafls  for  MokiliatMa 
ei  N^m'i  MJacnJ  Res«vce« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A  D'EWART 

or  Mcnrrana 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATrVKS 

Tuesday.  August  21, 1951 

Mr.  DTWART.  The  UnltKl  States 
Bureau  ol  Mines  issued  a  press  release 
last  Sunday.  August  19,  enUU«jd  "Chap- 
man Urges  Mobilization  of  Minei-al  Re- 
sources." The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
calls  for  "intmsified  exidcnrition  of  min- 
eral deposits  and  expanded  mining  of 
known  reserves  aa  the  answer  to  an 
alarming  decline  in  this  Nation's  level  of 
self-suflJciency  in  many  strategic  and 


critical  minerals  and  metak"  Secretary 
Chapman  also  slated  thai  "This  coun- 
try's trend  toward  greater  dependence 
on  foreign  sources  for  some  of  our  most 
essential  metals  and  nonmetallics  must 
be  reversed."  The  release  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "in  the  6  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  ratio 
of  domestic  mane  production  to  con- 
sumption of  primary  material  in  38  im- 
portant industrial  minerals  has  been  de- 
creasing." 

I  heartily  endorse  Secretary  Chap- 
man's statements  as  to  the  need  for  the 
mobilization  of  our  Nation  s  mineral  re- 
sources. No  phase  of  the  national  se- 
curity has  been  more  neglected.  Hov- 
jyer.  I  wish  to  tolng  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congr<BS,  ig  passiof  the  De- 
fenae  Production  Act  of  IftM.  eutboitjed^ 
the  President,  through  delegated  agen^ 
da.  to  expand  the  domestic  production 
of  essential  minerals  and  meUla  by  as* 
sisting  in  the  exploration,  devckjsmient. 
and  mining  of  domecttc  mineral  depodti 
by  private  enterpriae  bj  meana  of  Gov- 
ernment loans,  advances  against  produc- 
tion. Qovemment  parttdpatkin  In  the 
cost  of  exploration  and  development, 
contracts  and  guaranties,  incentive  pay- 
ments or  overmarket  prices  for  marginal 
pnxluction,  and  other  forms  of  aa* 
aistance. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  responslbOity  for  the 
moblUxatlon  of  domestic  mineral  re- 
sources under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  has  redded  in  the  Secretary  for  the 
past  10  or  U  months  he  has  neither 
talttti  nor  proposed  specific  programs 
which  would  accomplish  the  end  result 
he  now  calls  for — apparently  from  the 
new  Defense  Materials  Procurement 
Agency  being  created  by  the  President, 
to  which  he  expects  to  nominate  Jess 
Larson  as  Administrator. 

The  record  of  the  Secretary's  Defense 
Minerals  Administration  stands  in  evi- 
dence of  his  utter  teQure  to  mobilise  this 
Nation's  mineral  resources  during  the 
period  he  was  diarged  with  such  respon- 
sibility. However.  I  urge  that  the  Secre- 
tary azid  his  Department  extend  all  pos- 
sible assistance  and  cooperation  to  the 
Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency 
and  its  Administrator;  they  win  need 
such  help  if  they  are  to  mobillie  the 
Nation's  mineral  resources  as  now  called 
for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
which  our  national  security  demands. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  press  release 
follows: 

Chaphak    dtexa   HoMsuzA'ncnt   or   Mnrxaar 
RBotncxs 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oecar  L.  Chap- 
man today  called  for  intsjisifled  explaratlon 
cf  mineral  depoi>its  and  expanded  mining  ot 
known  reserves  as  the  answer  to  an  alarm- 
ing decline  in  this  Kaciou  s  level  of  sclf- 
sufOciency  In  many  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  and  metals. 

Thto  country's  trend  toward  greater  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources  for  sorae  ol  our 
most  easential  metals  and  nonmetaliica  must 
be  reversed,  aald  Secretary  Chapman. 

While  he  pointed  out  that  the  domestic- 
miiierato  induaUies  have  been  doing  a  good 
job  to  supply  the  ever-increaaing  demands 
of  the  civilian  and  military  economy,  fur- 
ther expansion  cf  sound  prr'jecis  is  possible 
tmder  the  Qovemment-aiSisiance  prcgrama 
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auUkonatd  by  tb*  uatnOtC  Orf«DW  Produc- 
tion Act. 

Otcntanr  Cbapos&n  aald  be  vm  coerlnccd 
Uutt.  vttiilii  ttUa  frmnMVork,  tbc  AmvricaA 
iiilifili  iQduttrr  c«A  meet  demnrtd  with 
rcspt«t  to  icver^l  Important  raw  matertAlft. 
Be  bbM.  bo«vT«r.  the  lodtatry  must  pUn  not 
otUT  for  tbe  prsBent  delexM*  emerfeoclM.  but 
alao  far  tbe  iocvf  pull  In  tbe  yean  to  com* 
vben  docDestic  luppUea  of  ccrt&ln  mlDcr&U 
may  become  more  K-arce, 

Acoelmted  explormUoa  and  derelopffient 
of  additional  ore  rceerrea.  tmproTement  la 
promt  mlnlnf  and  metallurgical  practices, 
utitt^tian  of  zuarflnai  depoalta.  dimlnatton 
of  all  poaalble  vaate.  and  tbe  deTektpment  of 
altera  Ate  matcrtalt.  particularly  tboac  from 
mora  atauxtant  Kiurcea.  are  acme  of  the 
reroedt—  proposed  by  tJie  Secretary. 

A  chart  prepared  by  txte  Bureau  of  Mines 
rcTeala  that  la  tiw  6  years  since  tbe  cDd  of 
World  War  II,  the  ratio  of  domnUc  mine 
production  to  ooostimpUon  of  primary  ma- 
terial In  S8  important  Industriai  minerals 
baa  been  decreasing.  Kstimates  for  lUl, 
compared  vitl:  fii^urea  for  tbe  IMO-H  period. 
Bbov  tliat  the  United  States  has  a  lowered 
ael7-«aSciency  in  35  commodiUea,  Including 
sadi  laetaia  as  copper,  lead.  dnc.  and  iron 
ore:  an  improved  position  In  only  7:  and  an 
luxliaiited  situation  In  6. 

Compannf  1951  estimates  with  the  prewar 
period  of  1935-39.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  re- 
ports tluit  there  Is  a  lowered  self -sufficiency 
In  31  commodltliea.  tmprorlng  self-sufSclency 
In  13  coouDOdltlcs.  and  an  unchanged  situa- 
tion in  5. 

These  estimates,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
pointed  out.  Illustrate  that  while  there  has 
been  a  general  lowering  of  the  self-sufficiency 
for  a  geno^tlon  or  more,  the  most  notice- 
able  drtjp  oocurred  after  World  War  II.  This 
war  Itself  exacted  a  tremendous  toll  In  min- 
eral reaoorces.  but  the  erer-expanding  de- 
m^f^  of  the  postwar  years  arc  claiming  an 
even  greater  stock  at  our  Irreplaoeable  nat- 


Tb*  chart  enUUed  T?nited  States  Self- 
SaSdency  Ln  Principal  Industrial  MUMfrals." 
which  contains  the  data  of  the  Btireau  s  sur- 
evy.  ccwen  S8  minerals  and  mineral  Taels. 
niree  periods  are  shown — the  prewar  era  of 
1885-JB.  the  World  War  n  period  of  ig40-M. 
•ad  eufrent  1^1.  Sdf-caJBcleDcy  Is  shown 
as  a  pscentage.  reprcsentmg  the  ratio  of 
domesilc  mine  production  to  United  States 
coaamnfition  of  primary  materials.  For  in- 
stance. In  1051  the  Bureau  estimates  that 
United  States  mines  will  produce  96  percent 
of  the  coastry's  requirements  of  primary 
eoppar  and  Import  most  of  the  remaining  35 
peremt.  Thus  the  copper  seU-euAdency  is 
itssi  I  ITiiMl  as  06  percent.  Btmllar  percentages 
are  g>T*n  for  all  of  the  S8  commodities. 

Borean  estimates  for  1961  reveal  that  there 
■re  only  nine  commodlttaa  which  the  United 
atstcs  wUl  produce  this  year  In  sufficient 
quHBttttes  to  meet  or  exceed  cocsumption  de- 
mands for  primary  materials.  They  are  sul- 
tvr.  moiybdecum.  anthracite,  bltiimlnous 
eosi  and  Itgclte.  phosphate  roclt.  salt,  nat- 
ural gas.  helium,  axid  magnesium. 

In  the  90-100  percent  seif-stifllclency  .'snge 
this  year  are  nltratea.  Iron  or*,  and  petro- 
leum. Dmcntte  and  potash  are  In  the  80-90 
percent  bracket,  while  the  seU-rufflciency 
ranye  la  60-90  percent  for  copper,  zinc  rutUe. 
and  fttiorspar 

Ther*  ar*  seren  strategie  commodities  for 
which  this  Ratkm  Is  rlrtually  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  this  year  They  ara 
ladtjstrtal  diaoKHMls.  qtiarta  crystals,  tin. 
nlck^.  strmtsgle  mica,  and  long- 
The  Unitud  States  will  pro- 
dnc*  a  minute  percentage  of  Its  tantalum 
its  this  year,  i  percent  of  the 
needed  In  making  steel:  9  percent 
of  It*  BMTCtxry:  10  percent  of  itrcobalr.  30 
It  at  ftakc  graphite.  38  percent  of  baux- 


ite; 55  percent  of  irad.  .ind  26  jvrc^nt  -f  ir.s 
antimony  needs  The  difference  ir.  ruis 
mine  production  and  ronsun-.pti-n  .>;  pri- 
mary msterUU  h.as  to  be  filled  m  fr  jv:  .-th*»r 
source*,  largely  by  smpi-irti  and  sou,e  ry  '.I'.e 
recovery  of  scrap  materials. 

In  eTalustlng  the  mineral  position  of  1951 
with  that  of  the  W.-rld  War  11  [>eri  d  t!.e 
Bureaus  estimates  reveal  the  fjH   ■*;:;►: 

Declining  sel^-sufflciency  m  25  cor.-.:r.  <J1- 
tles;  Nitrates,  tr^n  ore.  fjctrtileum  ;■  Ms.'i. 
xinc.  copper  fli-icr5par.  blsmi;'h  .".i-l. 
tungsten,  cadmium,  arsenic,  bauxite  n.iKe 
graphite,  mercury.  m.ine.inp>e  pitn.  ;:n 
metals,  tAntalum.  long-flber  a.<;t)^s'o5  ^:tr:^- 
tegic  mica,  chrom.ite.  molybdpi.'ir:-..  ph'>s- 
phste  rock,  magnesium,  .nnd  r.irke. 

Improved  seU-suacieacy  3u;ri:r  i:.';.ra- 
clte.  bituminous  coal  ar.d  Ki^r.ite,  *.ilt, 
llmenite.  rutile.  ar.d  antimony 

Situation  unch.inged  Natur.il  e.i-'?.  helium, 
cobalt,    tin.    quartz    crystal*,    and    indus'rial 


diamonds 


I  Note    that    t.hree    of    the<r,    tin. 


quartz,  and  d:.imc:-.ds.  rpprese:.'  ^  ~   '.  ■ 
virtual  dependence  v-n  f  rreijtn  si-'urce? 


Aif^one  Operations  in  National  Defense 


a;rb<irnp     o^wrniioiis    In     the    hlg 
which,  thriiutjh  repeated  tests  in 
l.es.  ihey  justly  deserve;  and  furt 
Rf^oUfd    That  m  the  interest 

tlflcr.se  and  for  the  love  of  the  ( 
VI  inch  the  veterans  of  the  Eitfhty- 
b'Tne  Divii^ion  have  bled  and  dl 
.survivu;.:  \eierans  of  that  divLs 
p.t^rtkte  our.selves  to  work  Indivi 
jointiv  until  the  objectives  of  thi; 
are  I'ullv  .ittalned. 


EXIZNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or  ixnUN.* 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  AD.\IR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  .Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  a  rei^o- 
lutlon  adopted  at  a  recent  convention  of 
the  Eighty-second  Airborne  Divi.sion 
Association  in  Chicago. 

This  resolution  came  to  me  from 
Father  George  B.  Wood,  rector  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind..  the  former  dmsion  chaplain,  who 
h&s  been  for  2  years  president  of  the 
association.  It  reflects  the  concern  of 
these  veterans  as  to  an  important  aspect 
of  our  defense  program. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whareas  the  veterans  of  the  Eighty-second 
Airborne  Division,  world  famous  V^t  iia  spec- 
tactilar  and  successful  operations  m  Sicily, 
Italy.  Normandy,  and  Holland,  ha\e,  f.ir  the 
fifth  time,  foregathered  in  annual  conven- 
tion to  renew  the  esprit  d'corp.s  for  which 
that  group  of  56.000  veterans  is  justly  pr'ud. 
to  consider  problems  of  natl)nal  defense. 
and  to  Join  ajsaln  in  tribute  to  its  hji.red 
dead,  now  numbering  3.228    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  this  c  n- 
▼ention  that  airborne  operation.';  pr^ivide  tie 
of  the  greatest  military  weapons  i:  m  derti 
times,  wherein  speed.  mobllUy.  and  freed  m 
frcon  ciunbersome  concentrati  ins  of  tr'.iopa 
and  eqtilpment  is  essential    and 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  :<*tent!-!n  i^t 
this  cf>nverilion  that  airb.3rne  p-  te!.*;.ilities 
are  not  receiving  the  emphasis  requiT>-d  f  r 
the  maximum  eiaciency  Mf  our  Mil.'.  ir\  Es- 
tablishment:  Now   therefore   be  it 

B< solved  by  r'lu  ronrenfion.  That  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  proper  mUltanr  authorities  hn-  here- 
by urged,  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  va  ue  .f  air- 
borne operations  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  airborne  trix)p8.  to  provide  in  greater 
quantities  the  mrxlern  and  effective  tr  xjp- 
carrying  planes  which  have  been  dt-ve  iped 
for  such  purpose  and  generally  tj  ina.:.'aiii 


n  position 
major  bal- 
ner 

)i  national 

ountry  lor 
-econd  Air- 
•d.  we,  the 
on  hereb'/ 
lually  and 
resolution 


Admission  to  Army  and  Naval  Colleges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  L  RAMSAY 

OF   WEST   VIKGINL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  21.  1951 

Mr  R.^MSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
eu>t  16.  I  introduced  H.  R.  5!  02,  which 
provide.-  that  all  cadets  api  ointed  to 
We.st  Point  and  all  midshi  imen  ap- 
pointed to  the  Naval  Academj  would  be 
selected  from  the  enlisted  raiiks  of  the 
various  services,  provided  tha  t  no  man 
will  be  appointed  until  he  ha;  served  a 
minimum  of  1  year  in  the  enh  ted  ranks 
and  proves  his  qualification  .hrough  a 
service-wide  comF>etitive  exandnation. 

I  believe  that  the  system  sit  forth  in 
this  bill  would  serve  a  number  of  pur- 
poses, all  aimed  at  attaining  the  highest 
standard  of  officer  in  the  Arried  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

An  officer  who  has  served  a  term  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  on?  of  he  Armed 
Forces  would,  tiecause  of  that  service,  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  duties  ex- 
pected of  an  officer,  and.  monover.  what 
an  officer  can  expect  from  th"  personnel 
subordinated  to  him.  This  o  Beer  would 
be  endowed  by  his  enlisted  service  with 
a  much  wider  scope  of  the  working 
mechanism  of  the  service. 

The  present  system  of  congressional 
appointment,  while  taken  as  a  serious 
and  important  matter  by  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  is  faulty  in  itself.  Various 
means  are  used  by  Members  in  selecting 
the  young  men  to  whom  they  give  ap- 
pointments. I,  myself,  use  the  system 
of  a  competitive  civil-service  examina- 
tion. Others  employ  other  w  lys  of  judg- 
ing scholastic  abilities. 

The.se  methods,  howevei  good  for 
judging  scholastic  ability,  dc  not  supply 
an  indication  of  the  leaders! up  qualities 
of  the  appointee.  Leadersh-p  ability  is 
the  prime  factor  in  a  good  officer,  and 
the  only  way  to  discover  .nd  develop 
this  factor  is  by  observing  tl  e  actions  of 
prospective  officers  in  workin  g  with  other 
personnel.  If  an  enlisted  m  in  in  any  of 
the  services  shows  defini'  e  signs  of 
toeing  able  to  coop)erat€  wi  h  and  lead 
his  fellow  servicemen,  it  is  a  very  good 
indication  that  he  is  good  officer  ma- 
terial. 

The  system  which  I  propo  e  in  this  bill 
would  also,  during  peacet  ime.  be  an 
incentive  for  enlistments  ii  the  Armed 
Forces  and  in  the  various  ( ivilian  com- 
ponents.   In  addition  it  would  assure  the 
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services  of  getting  men  who  seriously 
intend  to  make  a  life  work  and  a  career 
of  service  to  their  country.  No  longer 
would  young  men  seek  app)ointments  to 
the  service  Academies  with  the  only  pur- 
pose in  mmd  being  the  attainment  of  an 
education  and  release  from  the  service 
after  serving  the  minimum  time. 

This  system  would  relieve  the  very 
serious  situation  of  high-powered  pres- 
sure on  athletes  and  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  appoint  these  athletes.  It  would 
not  abolish  football  in  the  Academies, 
but  it  would  place  it  in  its  proper  per- 
spective, in  sulwrdination  to  the  more 
important  job  of  training  the  highest 
caliber  of  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  the  only  com- 
pletely democratic  way  In  which  these 
appointments  can  be  made.  Appointees 
to  the  Academies  would  be  there  by 
reason  of  their  sole  grace  of  ability  and 
for  no  other  reason.  Those  who  were 
appointed  would  be  so  by  their  own 
merits  alone  and  not  because  of  family 
or  background.  And.  more  important, 
they  would  be  there  with  one  purpose  in 
mmd;  to  gain  in  wisdom  and  ability  in 
order  to  better  serve  their  country  and 
the  people  who  tnist  in  them  for  defense 
against  enemies  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wheeling  iW.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of 
Saturday.  August  18,  1951: 

Ramsat  Bnx  Has  Mxarr 

Congressman  Robekt  L.  Ramsat  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  relating  to  appointments  to 
the  service  academies  which  merits  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

His  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  this  past 
Thursday,  provides  that  all  appointments 
to  the  service  academlea  shall  be  made  from 
the  enlisted  ranKs  of  the  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Air  Force.  Appointments 
to  the  various  reserve  officer  college  train- 
ing programs  would  be  made  from  enlisted 
ranks  of  civilian  components  of  the  dif- 
ferent Armed  Forces. 

In  support  of  his  proposal,  Mr.  Ramsat 
said: 

T  have  long  felt  that  otir  system  fw  se- 
lecting officers  for  otir  Armed  Forces  shotild 
be  changed  I  have  felt  that  all  officer  can- 
didates should  have  ser^-ed  In  the  ranks.  I 
believe  we  will  have  better  leaders. 

"Cadets  who  have  earned  the  right  to  seek 
commissions  as  officers,  and  who  intend  to 
make  the  military  service  a  career,  would 
more  fully  appreciate  the  obUgatlons  of  a 
future  officer  and  gentleman  and  would  be 
less  Utcely  to  violate  any  code. 

•Finally  my  propoeal  would,  during  peace- 
time, be  an  Incentive  for  enlistments  In  the 
regular  services  and  In  their  reserve  com- 
jxjnents." 

It  has  been  our  own  obtservs.tlon  In  the 
pa-st  that  military  officers  who  had  served  In 
the  ranks  or  who  came  up  through  the  ranks 
made  better-than-average  leaders.  Few  offl- 
cers  can  fully  appreciate  i.helr  duties  and 
their  position  without  having  served  In  the 
ranks  first. 

Mr.  R.\MSAT's  bill  would  not  discourage 
young  men  who  are  sincerely  Interested  In 
a  military  career.  Too  many  of  the  young 
men  now  In  Weat  Point  and  Annapolis  do 
not  Intend  to  become  proleealonal  soldiers. 
Tliese  less  serloua  officer  candidates  range 
all  the  way  from  professional  football  players 
to  sous  of  people  of  influence.     The  former 


play  football  and  the  latter  play  soldier,  and 
after  they  compiete  their  schoollnj;  they  gen- 
erally resign  their  commissions.  Forever 
after  they  bask  In  the  dlstlnctior:  OI  having 
been  a  West  Point  man. 

Buch  a  bill  would  surely  cnccui-age  enltst- 
mente  in  peacetime.  By  restricting  academy 
appointments  to  enlisted  men  the  services 
could  encourage  every  man  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts.  Before  any  officer  can  become 
truly  outstanding  he  must  establish  himself 
af  a  man's  man  and  a  soldier's  sokLler.  There 
is  no  better  place  to  establish  such  a  repu- 
tation than  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 


Gailty  CoasdcBces  Aboat  Yalta 


Ten  Roles  for  Peace  of  Miad  ia  Tom 
of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  JONES,  JR. 

or   lUlBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  August  21, 1951 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabiima.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  the  following, 
which  appeared  recently  In  ttie  bulletin 
of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  of 
Alexandria.  Va.,  which  my  family  and  I 
attend.  This  very  inspirational  article 
is  taken  from  the  Virginia  Methodist 
Advocate  and  will  be  helpful.  I  am  sure, 
to  all  who  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it : 

TtN   RtnjES    roR   PkAci    or   Mtno    ix    Tim« 
or  Was 

1.  Keep  wholesomely  busy.  Tbe  idle  mind 
may  become  the  breeding  mind.  An  empty 
head  will  not  be  empty  long. 

2.  Live  one  day  at  a  tune.  Our  Creator 
has  not  endowed  us  with  the  ability  tu 
carry  tomorrow's  btirdens  today. 

3.  Hear  what  the  centuries  say  to  the 
hours.  Take  the  long  look.  Aloiig  with  the 
latest  news  flashes  put  the  eterral  messages 
of  God.  With  the  dally  newspapers  In  one 
hand  keep  the  New  Testament  ii  the  other. 

4.  Do  not  worry  alMUt  an  atom  bomb  at- 
tack. People  have  survived  ev;n  such  an 
attack  and  methods  of  safeguard  are  being 
devised.  An  emotional  exploeion  within 
your  own  life  may  do  more  harm. 

5.  Avoid  focusing  your  mind  on  what  Is 
wrong:  with  the  world.  You  will  live  longer 
and  happier  If  you  will  think  of  what  Is 
right  with  the  world. 

6.  Express  aggressive  good  ^111  dally  by 
acts  of  kindness  and  love.  .Ill  will  and 
hatred  are  poison  to  the  htunan  system. 
Deep  satisfactions  come  in  dclng  good  to 
others. 

7.  Keep  yourself  mentally  phistlc,  pliable, 
flexible.  Be  willing  to  face  lUes  changing 
scenes.  Dont  be  rigid,  fixed,  tmbending. 
Be  prepared  to  make  adjustmen  a. 

8.  Exercise  faith  in  yoursell.  your  dally 
comrades,  and  your  Creator.  Faith  is  heal- 
ing ard  energizing.  It  can  remo\-e  -- 
moun table  barriers. 

9.  Avoid  undue  fatigue.  Wlien  we  work 
on  otir  nerve  we  often  lose  what  we  cannot 
easUy  replace.  Sometimes  to  rest,  relax,  be 
qtilet  Is  more  important  thai,  to  keep  on 
going.  Peace  of  mind  is  less  likely  when  we 
are  tired. 

10.  Walk  daUy  with  yottr  Ciod.  hand  in 
hand,  as  a  chUd  walks  with  his  father.  He 
will  give  light  on  your  path,  giiard  you  from 
evil,  relieve  tensions,  and  speak  peace  to 
your  sotil. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  by  William  Henry  Cham- 
berlin  that  appears  in  the  New  Leader  for 
August  20.  1951. 

Apologists  for  Yalta  assert  that  it  was 
a  good  contract  except  that  Stalin  failed 
to  keep  his  part  of  it.  It  is  a  legal  tru- 
ism that  any  contract  is  only  as  good  as 
the  parties  who  enter  into  it.  The 
United  Stat»  was  on  notice  that  the 
Soviet  never  kept  an  agreement.  The 
instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
except  one  and  that  was  executed  be- 
tween Hitler-Stalin  in  1938.  To  say 
now  "that  the  real  point  about  Yalta 
is  that  it  was  a  pretty  good  deal,  if  the 
other  parties  to  the  bargain  had  only 
kept  it."  as  the  Alsops  have  written,  is 
to  be  simple  to  the  extreme.  Apologists 
for  Yalta  should  admit  that  it  was  a 
very  had  agreement  and  the  Ameilcan 
people  8u^  paying  a  fancy  price  for  the 
contractual  blunders  contained  In  it.  It 
Is  the  blackest  day  in  American  history. 

The  article  follows: 

GtHLTT  COKSCIMfCES   ABOOT  T*LTA 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberiln^ 

Conscience,  according  to  Shakespeare, 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.  However  that  may 
be,  tiiere  is  nothing  like  an  International 
shady  deal  to  produce  a  crop  of  apologists. 

The  Yalta  agreement  of  February  1945  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  labored  apologies, 
from  Roosevelt's  speech  in  Congreas  after  his 
return  from  signing  It  to  Acheson's  recent 
statement  before  the  Joint  Senate  committee 
on  the  MacArthur  dismissal. 

One  champion  of  Yalta  was  the  late  Ed- 
ward Stettlnlus.  who  hit  on  the  quaint  argu- 
ment that  It  was  a  great  victory  to  Induce  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  sign  certain  pledges,  regard- 
less of  whether  they  were  carried  out.  This 
Is  like  praising  as  a  financial  gentus  a  man 
who  accepted  large  stuns  in  worthless  checks. 

Now  the  Alsop  team  of  coltunnlats  has 
leaped  Into  tlie  Yalta  breach.  Writing  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  22.  they 
blithely  assure  their  readers  that  "the  real 
point  about  Yalta  Is  that  It  was  a  pretty  good 
deal,  if  the  other  parties  to  the  bargain  had 
only  kept  It." 

Now  this  by  no  means  original  assertion 
leads  logically  and  inescapably  to  certain 
other  questions.  Was  It 'a  pretty  good  deal" 
to  sanction  the  complete  scrapping  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  while  hypocritically  profes- 
sing respect  for  Its  principles?  The  accept- 
ance of  the  so-called  Curzon  line  eastern 
frontier  for  Poland,  the  detachment  ot  laree 
unspecified  chunks  of  ethnically  German  ter- 
ritory for  cession  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  were  decisions  In  flagrant  violation  of 
the  self-determination  clauses  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter. 

Was  It  a  "pretty  good  deal"  to  recoeni'ze 
the  legitimacy  of  human  slavery  by  author- 
izing the  use  of  the  labor  of  Germiin  war 
prisoners  as  "reparationa"?  This  was  &n- 
othertelrtvire  of  the  Yalta  agreement  which 
its  apologists  are  fond  of  forgetting. 

Was  It  a  "pretty  good  deal"  to  make  our- 
selves partners  In  an  Infamous  fugltlve-6la\e 
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coctrsrt.  oaawtxitlxf  tc  band  b*ck  to  Soti« 

Ic«2*d  ta  tl»»  w^fXerr.  xzzurm'  TJiere  wrre 
acKoe*   of   latleiicritt* hi*   iiuaaas   BU«rnr.    ia> 

**y»  pmet  «•■  e»mt<  out.  Ota  c*s  b*r^^t 
tig**f  "*  a  greA^<er  hAsdic-ap  t-o  tJw  succeac  r>f 
OCT  jj»[  iMi  [ '  beaax«d  poIiCT  csi  aeeictnf  to  cc- 
fxniBT  a  iiMm«ii<  roovcsDcct  >m.'irig  i.bc 
pecpiw  of  t2»  U   S  S  &. 

Vm  n  ■  "prrtTT  footf  dwJ'  tc  t^im  rrer 
IQ  9tatll&  tbc  t^^KkOKctc  conu-oi  at  M^Ttchur-^. 
strataflc  kCT  to  CSiliia*  Berc  tfae  A>cps 
vtao.  Ifta  mcmA  apoiopsu  for  T&ItA.  mni>rj 
la  lOfaxv  aousT  al  it*  ^(ort  c»t*«'- 
f>»uiiefc.  couBUnf  on  public  sgrio- 
tuH«tfuIa«»-  l»«3at»*  more  ar- 
TtMT  npcmt  liM  famUitf  a^iiiaiest 
tt  mUnaij  Mlriacn  wmixmA  v> 
bvT  B^alKB  ftM  m  Um  cootgaem.  ai  J&paJi. 
*»Meh  vas  oActftilT  estUBatad  likely  to  cost 
S  f«MS  aad  hft&  a  laiittrm  Aiacncan  Urea  " 

as  tzKlirtntent  of  t&e  af^iai- 
tsttB%enc«  aorefjted  br  Uiese 
Japas  B  an-  aad  narai 
oat  by  U>c  time  o< 
Tattk.  Ttart  had  been  a  somber  of  J&p- 
H*d  tbe  United  States 
to  oCer  Japaa  In  IMS  ibe 
iTuadacUTC  peace  wmled  out 
tn  nsi,  li  tt  BOC  aSnoet  oertain  tbst  Japan 
eacacXiaitod  •  quick  peace  asd 
troopa  to  rei^acc  Jap- 
'nwa  tlw  Bn— lar  in- 
yrobaibiy  arver  bave  oocarretL 
tC  the  miixar  Odauranlsta  bad  not 
qouatatMa  a(  Japaxnet  anna 
(raaa  tbe  Bed  mnaj.  at  >  tlaiie  vbca  Gener^ 
ttte  wlS-o  -tike-wlap  oi  a 
It  wttb  tbe  CoousxznlKU. 
a  coa^jirte  embarfo  on  Onlted 
to  tJkc  Hataonalista. 
la  a  bmii  titan  r«cn  rlianr»  tbat  tbe 
vtmid  mrrer  baT«  ccaaquered 
Was  is  a  "yictij  good  deal"  to  bare 
tkat? 

offer  aoiae  txtnmslj  duMoua 
at  TqfoclaT  Oommunlati  aa  m- 
:  atatta  tried  to  carry  am  tbe  Talta 
i«(aitfln(  Oilna  and  Tofoalavia. 
pradpttate    denaolrtlttatlnfi    coo- 
tberr    waa    do    power    behlnri 
UBttad  ataSca  dtptnmarr.    This  demoblllxa- 
■a  a  great  mtaTa^r 

II  la  a  matter  at  record  tbat  tbe  Ink 
tba  Talta  acreeooest  vaa  bartUj  dry  wben 
UdJcs  TtoUted  It  by  impoalng  a 
^mmcBt  on  Rumania  and  by  car- 
rylag  oat  a  rrifA  oC  tcrrcr  In  Poland,  eaicu- 
latatf  to  make  the  ptodyd  "tree  and  onlet- 
terad  aiarnuiii"  tmpoaalble 

Is  tbcsv  any  reaaoo  in  la|;le  or  common 
aaaac  vby  8ta!ln  aboold  haTc  eameatly  tried 
to  fulSII  tn  China  and  TucoeUna  an  a^ree- 
■MBt  «hlefa  he  treated  as  a  acrap  ot  paper 
ta  Polaiid  and  Rumania? 

It  la  a  great  ptty  that  tbc  Talta  taauc  has 
D«Tcr  bacn  ihr^^ed  out  In  aonte  publx 
fomm.  It  la  uoe  ot  my  oarn  atlU- unrealised 
dreaaaa  to  get  aome  defeodcr  of  Talta  into  a 
debattag  ring  wbere  It  would  be  poaslbb  to 
dcoaaad  etrajghtlorwrnrd  anrven  to  quea- 
tlona  which  are  ctwtocnaniy  paaaed  over  In 
ailmoB  or  gliraarfl  over  In  miarrp'e^enta- 
tion. 
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or 

HON.  BUtI  P.  HARMSON 

BOCSS  or  ftXFHWBXtlTATVnBB 

Tacater  Auoiut  21.  I9il 

HARRISON    of     Virginia      Mr 
undrr  LesTc  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Apper.du,  I  incI-.:do  fdi- 
tonjd  comrcent  by  Mr  John  ^  Kr.. -^.t. 
ecbtor-piibh&her.  »h:ch  appeare^i  .n  :he 
AiiPTist  5.  1951  is5Uf  of  the  Detro.;  Fvte 
Press. 

The  1^1  H  R   3341,  introduced  bv  me 
Is  m:ended  to  restore  to  the  States  'l.t-.r 
discretjon  m  the  publxaf.on  of  dt'-.i-l-^ 
of  public -assistance  procram.^ 

The  Free  Press  ed::or.al  folic 'a^ 

K«leT*:  S-x-lA'.  Sfcur-.tv  Adm.:-.>T.i-  :  Oi- 
c*i  R  E*:r.s  riAs  "'j:  *  :t^  i^-.i*"  ^^i  Indiana 
tr.-WE  PwirrA".  wT'/.ATf  aid  t>ecau5«  ol  a  new 
t£tA\AT.h  ".aw     >p*r..r.i:  the  names  on  wclfar* 

ril^  tJ?  jruSiic  ir^p><^*ion. 

Tht  bil'.  %*5  a:!r.«Hi  at  dlsor'-.-.r  •.z:r.; 


=ire 


cliisejers 


:er  s  ?#r,es  ~:  ir'.-.c.r-s  .:  ■;.>  i  ...- 
csjro  Daily  X«ws  rpv»-a;ed  sh  -:k::.;  r--.>-f 
fr*u*ls  13  IndiAr.A  ir.d  :r.^r  se::.  :■>  :  -.t.p 
country 

AdminisTra':  r  Ew.r.c  pcir.ts  out  lixat  the 
lEiiiAriA  statute  is  .r.  rorjflict  with  a  c  :.- 
gr«ss2anAl  requiremer.:  ttiAt  States  recei- 1:  £ 
FwSerai  sj:"Cia:-se<-arity  aid  n:u>t  se-ep  t:ae;: 
Tt\\tl  rclla  Secret 

There  c*,n  t*  co  quarrel  with  Eiir.e's  :e,;-A'. 
pCKj:ic.c.  bu;  he  wcu.d  be  :n  ::*••<?:  n.  '  •.; 
ground  il  he  had  arR-jed  rnr.irr**^-.'  :  .;.  sup- 
port 3f  prcposals  remcTirg  the  sevrei  y  re- 
quiremeET 

The  atciecy  repealer  has  Deer,  p.vs^ed  bv 
the  Sei;»te  but  is  presently  bottled  up  ir.  a 
House  ccmnuttee 

The  State  ^  Indiana  15  to  be  co:  ^ratula-^'d 
far  uinstin^  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  bow  and  where  its  tax  rrioney  is  being 
apent 

A  giTTutT  law  was  pajssed  by  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  s'ljned  by  dDv  AdUi  Ste-.en- 
aon.  except  that  the  Ulincis  acti  -.n  wi::  n.'t 
go  into  eSect  until  Conzre»  has  repealed  *he 
aecrecy  section  of  the  Social  Sec'j.r:-v  A:'t 

Alabania  Georgia,  and  Oklah  ma  are 
among  other  States  backing  the  an-Lsecrecv 
campaign. 

WBAT   THI   r«ri    PIESS    EXPOS  XD 

Exponenia  of  what  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
ealla  social  workensm  »-iI!  eo  into  a  'ear- 
ful tempest  over  this  long  overdue  rrir.e  to 
aeparate  tiie  cheaters  Trom  the  needy 

But  Free  Press  exp<J6ures  of  re.ie:  m  ney 
beiE^  advanced  to  play  the  races  and  Sn-tnce 
Tacation  trips  to  Flcrtda  should  be  enDugh 
to  coETlnce  the  taxpayer  that  he  has  been 
played  Tor  a  sucker  with  Uncle  Sam  s  help. 

The  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tlTea  should  ^ei  m  step  with  the  Senate  and 
lilt  social  secunt)  a  lace  curtain 

There  la  no  Justification  for  c-juce^lnieut 
to  the  spending  ot  public  funds 


TW    Geaenl    Tra^    Agreements    Hand- 
Fs;  for  Exutple,  Czecboslovakia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  oiu-*H'.Ma 

Z»  THE  HOU.-iE  OF  REPREStlNTATIVES 

Monday.  Au9U$t  20.  1951 

Mr  STEED.  Mr  Speaker  the  follow- 
Lng  addrejs.'s  by  O  R  Strackbem.  chair- 
man of  the  Naljonal  Labor-Manaite- 
ment  Council  on  Foreign  Trade  Pohcy. 
over  radio  sUtion  WOL  on  Augu-st  19  is 
cspecully  timely  in  view  of  the  pending 
outcry  against  the  treatment  received 
behind  the  Iron  ctirt&in  by  William 
Oatis.  Thu  example  well  Illustrates  a 
point  In  which  Congreaa  ought  to  find  a 


kfeii  interest  in  the  hope  th  -se  handi- 
cap.-^ may  be  eliminated  from  c  ur  foreign 
t'.ade  agreements.  The  address  fol- 
low.-- 

Mr  William  Ontls.  A-ssoclated  Press  cor- 
rt^p-  r.dfnt  is  sxtll  in  ):*  :  m  Czechoslovakia. 
The  rerent  announcement  by  thi  State  De- 
pr'ir.er.t  that  the  United  States  has  decid- 
ed t  .4hr-%:ate  our  trade  agree -nent  with 
C2«H.iiv...<-.  •,  ,\kia  ^-^s  gratifying  i -"ws.  This 
action,  h  wever.  -aos  already  reCjU.red  under 
the  Triie  .-^irrec ments  Extension  \ct.  -which 
becan-.e  '..•■•*'  m  the  middle  of  'une  i-T  2 
months    ic  • 

The  :inn.-uncement  gave  notict  that  thl.s 
eoutitrv  waii  taking  steps  in  ccurdance 
with  the  provisions  ol  the  Gene  al  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  ab  ogate  our 
.ivre.'?r.er."  with  Czechoslovakia.  '  lie  actual 
■;:ri  me  therefore  iwalts  the  n  eetlng  In 
r.-.id-.-September  of  all  the  count,  -.es.  some 
io  m  ntimber.  that  are  membe  s  of  the 
general  azreement  The  decision  -ests.  not 
with  us  but  with  Che  signatory  -ountrles. 
We  c  uld  be  outvoted  but  will  pr  ibably  be 
sustained  The  delay  involved  In  this  pro- 
ced'ore  and  the  dependence  of  th€  outcome 
upon  the  vote  by  many  nations  throws  a 
revealui;;  light  on  the  degree  to  ■<  hich  the 
general  agreement  baa  Impaired  ou  national 
sovprelgnty 

H-  w  many  people  know  that  we  entered 
Into  an  agreement  of  this  character  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  on  October  S  3,  1M7? 

The  General  Agreement  on  T  iJlffs  and 
Trade,  or  OATT.  as  that  pact  Is  nore  gen- 
erally called,  was  not  submitted  t(  the  Sen- 
ate for  ratification  as  a  treaty,  al- hough  Its 
pr-ivisions  in  important  respects  conflict 
with  some  of  our  existing  laws.  Nor  was 
it  submitted  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
for  ratification  by  majority  vot< .  It  was 
put  int<.i  force  as  an  Executive  ; agreement, 
provisionally.  Under  this  general  agreement 
two  additional  multilateral  trade  (greements 
have  been  made,  one  In  1949,  kn(  wn  as  the 
Annecy  agreement,  and  the  otht  r  In  1951. 
known  as  the  Torquay  agreemen  . 

After  more  than  3  4  years  and  two  Inter- 
natiunal  conferences,  I.  e.,  Annec  ■  and  Tor- 
quay. Just  mentioned,  the  general  agreement 
Is  still  latjeled    'provlaional." 
Why:- 

Because  Congress  has  not  ye;  modified 
those  of  our  existing  laws  that  nn  counter 
to  .some  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement, 
to  bring  them  Into  conformity  with  it.  Has 
Conkjress  then  overlooked  the  ag:-eement? 

Not  exactly  When  the  trade-  igreementj 
law  w-as  extended  for  two  more  years  last 
J-.ne  sp>ecial  words  of  caution  wi're  written 
Into  :t  that  enactment  of  the  bill  did  not 
Indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of  GATT 
It  may  be  recalled  by  those  who  keep 
abreast  of  international  commerciil  and  eco- 
riomir  relations  that  begirnlng  in  1945  the 
Strf'e  Department  proposed  and  promoted 
whn-  wds  to  be  the  International  Trade  Or- 
giimzation,  between  known  by  its  initials,  as 
ITO  Alter  lour  or  five  Interna  lonal  con- 
ferences the  charter  for  such  ai.  organlza- 
ti'^i;  WcLS  .si^jned  in  Havana.  Cuba  March  24. 
Iy46  Nearly  all  the  general  provisions  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
airesidy  referred  to,  were  contained  in  the 
cn.irter  f  jr  an  International  Trade  Oreani- 
zatioi.  The  principal  diflerenci  was  that 
the  ITO  charter  was  even  broade  ■  and  more 
an.bitiou."*  in  its  expressed  purpose  and  Its 
iinplications  than  the  Oi-neral  Abjreement  on 
Tdnffs  and  Trade  Another  dlHerence  was 
that  under  the  general  agreemei  t  sweeping 
t.in.1  reductions  were  made,  wiereaa  ITO 
only  proposed  the  rules  by  which  further  re- 
ductions were  to  be  made  In  the  luture. 

Now.  the  Department  of  Stat<'  did  agrea 
to  submit  the  ITO  charter  to  bota  Houses  at 
Congress  for  ratification  by  majority  vota, 
rather  than  submitting  It  to  the  Senate  aa 
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a   treaty,    under    a   constitutional    provision 
that    requires   twc-thirda   vcie   lor   approval. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
held  public  hearings  on  the  charter  In  April 
and  May,  1950.  Heavy  opposition  developed 
and  the  committee  pigeonholed  the  bill. 
I  e  .  did  not  report  it  to  the  House.  In  De- 
cember 1950,  or  about  6  months  later,  the 
Sta'e  Department  gave  up  Its  campaign  and 
the  decbiion  wa«  reached  to  withdraw  the 
ratification  resolution  from  Congress  en- 
tirely In  .  ther  words,  the  charter  had  not 
prfispered  in  Congress  and  rather  than  face 
M-.frt  defe.it  m  a  vote,  the  State  Department 
abandoned  its  painstakingly  nurtured  child. 

Where  did  thl.';  retreat  leave  the  General 
Aereeraent  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  little  ITO  be- 
rau.se  of  Us  Bimilarlty  to  Its  Ill-fated  fore- 
rui;:ier'' 

The  first  question  arises  why  if  the  ITO 
charter  was  submitted  to  Congress  for  rati- 
fication, has  the  general  agreement  been 
withheld^  Was  it  because  the  ITO.  having 
been  used  as  a  stalking  horse,  was  shot  down 
and  Its  waa  thought  that  the  general  agree- 
ment would  meet  the  same  fate? 

The  second  question  is,  if  the  ITO  charter 
could  not  become  effective  without  congres- 
sional ratification,  on  what  authority  has 
the  general  agreement  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect to  the  advanced  degree  that  it  has? 

If  you  have  followed  this  background 
sketch  thus  far  you  will  perhaps  be  Inter- 
e.'^ted  in  knowing  that  the  State  Department 
Is  now  seeking  modification  of  our  laws  to 
conform  them  to  the  general  agreement. 
How'  Has  the  Department  prepared  a  bill 
labeled  so  that  it  would  be  recognised  aa 
ratification  of  that  agreement?  Has  It  asked 
Congress  outright  for  such  a  ratification? 

No.  The  State  Department  has  found 
what  appears  to  be  a  convenient  and  suit- 
able vehicle  to  gain  its  end  without  exposing 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
to  the  fate  of  the  ITO  charter.  It  seeks  to 
utilize  a  bill  that  recommends  itself  by  its 
very  title,  namely.  "The  Customs  Simpllfl- 
catlon  Bill,"  hearings  on  which  have  been 
held  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  the  past  2  weeks. 

The  customs  simplifications  bill  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Treasury  Department  and  la 
based  principally  upon  recommend  ationa 
made  by  an  outside  management  engineer- 
ing firm  after  a  tletalled  study.  Its  purpose 
Is  to  bring  our  customs  administration  up 
to  date,  to  simplify  it.  and  to  reduce  the 
time  and  cost  of  passing  imports  through 
our  ports.  These  objectives  are.  of  course, 
very  laudable,  and  the  bill  provides  an  ad- 
mirable vehicle  for  State  Department  pur- 
poses. 

In  1950  the  Treasury  Department  issued 
an  analysis  of  the  bill.  In  this  analysis  it 
is  stated  that  "some  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  parallel  certain  customs 
administrative  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization."  That  is  the  Or- 
ganization, remember,  that  was  not  accepted 
by  Congress. 

The  analysis  adds  that  "In  general,  passage 
of  these  same  amendments  would  enable  this 
Government  to  make  fully  effective  the  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  tariffs  and  trade,  which  is  now 
being  applied  In  the  United  States  on  a  pro- 
visional basis." 

In  other  words,  (1>  the  frontal  approach 
having  failed  when  the  ITO  Charter  was 
submitted  to  Congress;  {.2\  the  general 
Agreement  ou  Tariffs  and  Trade  remaining 
provisional  In  character  until  our  own  laws 
are  amended  to  conform  them  to  It;  (3)  the 
State  Department  being  apprehensive  of  the 
fate  of  a  bill  designed  and  put  forward 
fraaTEy  as  a  measure  to  modify  rxir  laws  in 
order  to  conform  them  to  the  agreement; 
and  (4)  a  handy  vehicles  with  a  popular 
inscription     appci  ring     on     the     legislative 


scene  in  the  name  of  the  customs  eimplifl- 

cation  bill,  the  State  Departmerit  seeks  thus 
indirectly  to  gain  its  end  where  it  fears  de- 
feat in  a  frank  and  open  appi-oach.  under 
a  full  display  of  its  purpose. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  is  a 
matter  of  Importance  or  wholly  trivial  in 
character.  Is  it  wise  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment to  seek  its  ends  by  offering  legislation 
in  a  form  that  is  not  easily  recognized  for 
what  it  is  wben  that  Department  fears  de- 
feat should  it  offer  the  same  legislation  with- 
out disguise?  In  other  words,  should  the 
Department  seek  to  gain  leglslatve  approval 
on  a  controveralal  laaue  wben,  so  to  speak, 
the  people  are  not  looking? 

There  is  another  question  at  issue.  This 
is  whether  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  intei-naticnal  agree- 
ments in  a  field  of  delegated  authority,  some 
of  the  provisions  of  which  conflict  with 
existing  lavs,  and  then  confront  Congreaa 
with  the  choice  of  ratifying  what  the  State 
Department  wishes  or  placing  itsel;'  in  a  posi- 
tion of  running  out  on  our  international 
agreements.  Should  this  procedure  be  coun- 
tenanced the  executive  arm  could  sxjn  coerce 
Congress  into  compliance  even  11  Congress 
should  disagree 

Are  these  matters  Important?  Ajsk  Mr. 
Oatis  in  his  Jail  ceil.  Why  and  how  have  we 
lost  freedom  to  act  as  a  sovereign  nation? 
Have  the  American  people  said  that  we 
should  tie  our  hands  as  we  have  done  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or 
has  the  State  Department,  proceeding  cut  of 
disregard  of  the  legislative  branch  placed  us 
In  this  position  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  people? 

A  close  reading  of  the  Btatc  Deoartment's 
maneuvers  as  reflected  in  Its  etlorta  to  legiti- 
mize the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  as  Just  descrlb«i,  will  supply  the 
answer.  The  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives this  week,  when  It  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  by  a  vote  of  363 .to  1.  de- 
claring that  the  United  States  Ehould  break 
off  all  commercial  relations  with  Caechoelo- 
vakia  until  Mr.  Oatis  is  freed,  clearly  reveaLs 
how  far  the  State  Department  ht^  bypassed 
Congress  In  recent  years. 

If  we  value  our  freedom  of  action  as  a  na- 
tion, not  only  here,  tnit  abroad,  we  will  put 
the  State  Department  back  on  lt£  cwn  track 
and  in  its  proper  perspective. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  icmNxsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20,  19S1 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  last  of  a  series  of 
articles  entitled  "TTie  St.  Lawrence 
Story"  which  appeared  in  the  August  16 
edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star.  This 
article  summarizes  the  direct  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  the  people  of  central 
United  States,  and  the  indirect  benefits 
to  the  whole  Nation,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project : 

THi  St.  Lawxzmcx  Stoht — BxNirrrs  »om  50 

Millions  Sksx  ik  Sxawat 

<By  Leo  Sonderegger) 

(Last  In  a  ■cries) 

The  deep-throated  bellow  of  the  Queen 

Mary  wHl  never  tremble  the  aspena  on  tha 


hills  of  Dututta.  The  lie  de  France  will  never 
drop  anchor  in  Superior  bay. 

This  is  a  dismal  thing  to  face,  but  th^re 
It  is. 

Even  with  the  St.  Lawrence  sea  we  y  the 
folks  out  on  the  prairie  ."re  going  to  have  to 
content  themselves  with  smaller  ships  when 
they  head  for  a  vacailcn  in  the  old  ct  untry. 

But  once  the  seaway  Is  pushed  through, 
they  will  be  able  to  do  that — board  a  c'jod- 
sixed  blue-water  vessel  at  Duluth  or  Milwau- 
kee or  Chicago  and  sail  out  throtigh  hall  this 
continent  to  the  ocean  and  on  to  the  ports 
of  the  world. 

And  the  area's  farmers  will  be  able  to  ««nd 
their  dai.'y  products  and  grain  directly — 
without  a  long  rail  haul,  without  rehan- 
dlin? — to  the  east  coast  or  ports  oversea « 

Manufacturers  will  be  able,  with  one  short 
rail  haul  to  a  lake  port,  to  put  their  goods  on 
ships  that  will  take  them  straight  thicugb 
to  destination. 

And  the  50,000  000  people  who  live  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area  will  reap  benefits  that  al- 
ways follow  creation  of  a  ma)<a'  new  channel 
of  contact  with  the  world. 

And  as  thuae  50.000.000  benefit,  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  strengthened,  because  the 
United  States  is  a  network  of  peoples  with  a 
common  fate. 

MIDWXST  CAIXJtS  8EI.F1SR 

S<7  It  seems  to  the  men  who  champion  the 
seaway.  And  so  It  seems  to  one  who  has 
examined,  without  blaa,  the  arguments  for 
and  ag&iixst  completing  it. 

Carroll  B.  Huntress,  chairman  uf  the  na- 
tional St.  Lawrence  project  conference,  re- 
acts sharply  when  bis  group  la  ac  ijaed  of 
being  a  spearhead  ot  aelfish  toti rests  that 
dont  want  the  seaway. 

"Its  really  ridictilous  to  think  of  selflah 
Interests  blocking  this."  he  said  when  this 
view  was  mentioned.  "They^  no  more  self- 
ish than  the  interests  of  Detroit  or  Minneap- 
olis That's  Just  £  catch  phrase  of  the  dem- 
agogues." 

Huntress  thought  a  moment  and  added. 
"The  Middle  West  is  brutally  aelfish  in  try- 
ing to  take  away  from  the  Kast  that  which 
the  East  has  build  up  ever  the  years." 

In  a  sense.  Huntress  is  quite  right.  The 
land-locked  Midwest  does  stand  to  benefit 
greatly  by  having  a  new  inlet  and  outlet,  and 
U~>  that  extent  its  interest  la  selflah. 

The  competitive  advantage  to  the  Midwest 
Is  something  that  seaway  proponents  dwell 
upon  in  language  ranging  from  lofty  ideal- 
ism to  the  blunt  terms  of  economic  wait  ire. 

A  topflight  mines  geologist  wbo  declined 
use  of  ills  name  summed  up  the  matter: 

"Anything  that  will  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent  is  good." 

Representative  Wm  of  Minnesota's  Third 
District  regards  the  leaway  in  somewhat  the 
same  broad  light.  He  calls  it  "a  great  nattiral 
resource  that  goes  right  Into  the  middle  of 
the  continent  In  Its  crude  state  *  *  *  an 
outlet  and  inlet  to  the  great  Middle  West." 

But  Wixa  also  sharpens  his  words  to  prod 
at  the  competitive  situation.  In  his  Wash- 
ington office,  he  reminded  hU  listener  ol  the 
boxcar  shortage  that  periodically  harries  the 
Midwest : 

"The   railroads   now  hold   a  club  over   us 
They  can  keep  cars  out  of  our  srea  if  they 
want  to:     If  we  can't  get  boxcars  let's  get 
some   boats.     Let's   not   be    hog-tled    up   m 
otir   country    and    take    what    we    can    get  " 

Senator  Thti  believes  the  seaway  wcold 
help  relieve  the  shortage  of  cars. 

And  he  thinks  the  deep  channel  would 
ease  the  pressure  on  Midwest  farmers  and 
exporters  in  another  way. 

Rail-freight  rates  are  steadily  increasing, 
TH-ra  points  out,  "and  the  cost  U  ct.arged 
directly  to  the  Midwest,  both  in  finished 
goods  coming  to  us  and  harvest  products  and 
products  of  dairy  herds  moving  out." 
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pnru  voujd  bclp  to  moOiTy  thit  trexKl,  Twm 
bdirvrs  Tb*7  wouUl  brlsif  lower  frrtfht 
rates,  and  bandUnf  ctMurg«s  would  b*  re- 
duced 

Julioi  H-  Banieft.  ci  ZXilvXh.  vt>o  hat 
frown  wtut«  tialred  tn  tfi«  battle  tor  thm 
■rawar,  speala  moat  oftec  of  ita  beceftts 
to  BUdwertem  farmera. 

"S  belie**  tiie  raJ-ue  to  Ammcan  a«ric-jl- 
tore  la  lb*  imxe;  ralut  oC  aH."  be  said  when 
Mked  to  sum  up  hla  bellet. 

"Look  St  ti»e  gicibal  MtuaJion  Isdia  Is 
btfcgicf  millions  of  buaheis  of  wbest  Cbma. 
ve  know,  ts  xind«Tfe<l. 

-We  CMS  grow  the  food  The  question  ts 
bow  to  get  K  th«re  so  cheaply  that  it  will 
eniartje  the  market  Df  ixsel'  " 

Piecise  fif\2rea  oo  how  cheaply  Rrain  wtU 
Bkove  Tta  the  wawar  are  not  available.  T>.e 
Drpartmect  of  Cr«mnerce  estiraates  howeTer. 
thmt  sariE^  over  rail  rates  will  ran^  irom 
S  to  10  cents  a  brshel.  The  exact  amcuct 
tfeprtMls  on  a  naaaber  of  farton.  mcludin^ 
Uke  ^ram  t  point  at  orlfin. 

Hard  mlorzaatiOD  on  prsckage- freight  sst- 
to^  la  impoaaibie  to  come  by  The  rarlabies 
tit  that  kiad  of  trade  are  eTrn  greater  It 
ia  fair  to  point  out.  however,  that  for  almost 
all  eomiDod!il«s  water  la  ihe  cheapest  form 
of  traasporuuoc- 

fi»ai^M  muTE-fc  cms 

who  has  had  a  hacd  in  shlppicg 
for  most  of  his  life,  feds  that  the  seaway 
would  be  a  grest  stlmiilact  to  the  Midwest 
In  two  ways — by  rvdiKtz^  charfes  on  stand- 
ard artlclea  of  ooauneroe  and  by  proTlding 
rttiMp  and  t^mij  acceas  to  both  export  and 
Import  coctact   with   other   nations 

LrwlB  G  Castle,  a  Dulath  banker  vbo  has 
been  aaaodated  with  Barnes  for  several  years 
tn  the  seaway  fight,  points  to  the  74  foreun 
tyiHr,g«  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  last 
jwmr. 

These  were  Utile  shlpa  that  clawed  their 
way  ttp  the  shallow  c&nais  and  returned  with 
Mldwcat  produce  in  their  holds.  If  shipping 
Anns  consider  it  worth  while  to  send  vessels 
of  that  ttxe,  Caatle  believes  it  follows  that 
they  will  send  tag  ships  when  the  deep  ch&n- 
nd  Is  cut  through. 

Seaway  opponent*  warn  that  It  would  be 
a  <t»magirg  biow  to  ICLnneaota't  iron -ore 
Indtstry  Their  line  at  argument  Is  be^uil- 
Ing  0Ut  erroneoua. 

Anything  that  makes  it  easier  tc3  get  bigh- 
quathty  ore  from  Labrador,  they  say.  will 
hurt  mnneaota.  Then  they  throT-  in  the 
cilncber.  easy  acceas  to  Labrador  reserves  '«nll 
alow  taoonite  derelopment  to  a  walk,  and 
lilonaanTi  wtu  never  tic  able  to  catch  up 
with  other  areas. 

The  fact  is  that,  during  the  foreseeable 
future,  erery  aource  rf  Iron  will  have  to  be 
csploned  Taconlte.  underground  ex  pan - 
cioo.  foreign  reserrca — the  rising  capacity  of 
American  rteel  mills  can  absorb  them  all  and 
itT'r'»~*  more. 

A  high  oOclal  of  one  of  the  companies  de- 
veloptng  tacomte  said  his  Urm  will  not  slow 
down  its  drive  toward  production  In  com- 
mercial quantity. 

UIBWTJFI    MAT    UOmi   STTXX.    Pl^KTS 

Acttially  failura  to  develop  the  seaway 
would  strike  a  lor^-range  but  efiectlve  blow 
•t    Minnesota    ore.    Including    tacomte 

As  expansible  reserves  on  the  Iron  Range 
dwindle,  there  wlU  be  as  incrcaaing  demand 
for  Labrador  and  Venexulean  ore.  Without 
tba  aesway.  both  area*  would,  of  ooursc.  ship 
to    BalttSKir*.    Md..    and    PhlUdelphU.    Pa. 

It  Is  not  mtich  of  a  trick  to  predict  that. 
Vttli  •  growing  percentage  of  available  ore  on 
tto  eo— t.  any  new  steel  pianu  erected  wotild 
pB  op  thmra  rather  tha.a  900  mite*  away  tn 
th*  md'wet.  InieTttably.  then,  the  center  of 
stMl  productioo  would  shift  to  the  east 
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and  Minnesota  ores  i 
in^  handicap 

This  ts  taipi^rtant, 
way  on  Iron  -^re  B'. 
Will  nevertheless  ^e 

111  the  mind  :f 
Chief  of, Army  Er.i 
a  magnet  t<  stiir.i 
spacious  re<r.or..  : 
west 

"If  jxm  cpen   up   the  St    hAvrf: 
way    ■    he    sAid    .^ii^t    J.ir.e    .r.    D..'.  . 
nes«;ta   becxmes   a   se^p- 
kcta  and  S.^u:h  Da.<c:A  *-i::  b*»  -x: 
hundred    nules    ••'.    a    je.^pi  :: 

P".ck  and  cthfr  me-^.  ;  ..<^  r.-:r^.  believe 
that  crsin  'ron:  Mir.r.es.  v.  .i:-.>-:  •;■•-'  '.'>:*kOta8. 
perhaps  from  a.%  '..:■.•:  <•  '."^,  i^  K-  ■.&.  will 
Qcw  :n  a  r\s',r.s  -=;tr'' -•..":  '  er  '-.e  -f  -.  .i  sy  route 
to    the    east    r-'as:    .*:.-.      -.'--e.^-    :    -"-s, 

•The  best  -.r.aic.i- .  :  -i.^r  .■  *::.  mean." 
he  SAid.  was  vL.«.;Di-  ■».'-.e:i  •»?  ".irr.e  down  the 
h:ll  Ir.to  D-c^'.-c-r.  :.-..5  e-.  t.;::^  dr.d  saw  those 
tretnendcus  £r:\:v.  ?>-,..•  .rs." 

He  was  net  'a.i.i.s  af>;ut  grain  alone.  The 
grair.  is  s  symb-  1  I:  is  a  symbol  of  the 
produce  of  a  '.r::.''::'.  rfc:  -n  gathered  at 
the  lake  pcrt^  f   r  .-:::pr:-.e:.:  -.a  the  world. 


Riddled  With  Cormptioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

C*  THE  HOU.SE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  A-^triiSt  21.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  \Vi5Con.-:n  Mr. 
SpealEer. ;:  is  an  o'.d  ada^e  that,  co':r..-e'.- 
people  not  to  throx  ^tone?  if  they  '.v.>?  :r, 
glass  ho'i5e>  Or.*-'  week  a^-'o  the  Pre.-i- 
dent.  durin?  the  ceremonies  dedicating 
the  new  .Ajnerican  Le'-ion  b'j,i!(iing  re- 
ferred to  certain  pe-  pie  a.s  -lanJermon- 
gers  He  .^houid  have  been  tiie  la-t  man 
to  utter  .-iuch  a  remark,  when  .l^  F»-;;x 
Morley  says.  'That  thi.-  admir.i.  ::  .r.  n 
is  demonstrably  riddled  wi:h  corrup- 
tion " 

Mr  Speaker  the  remark^  made  by  the 
President  Ia.-t  T'jesday  were  obvioiLsly 
so  intemperate  that  Erie  Cocke,  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion ha.s  pubhcly  expies.sed  d.-sagree- 
ment  with  Mr   Tr'aman. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  t.'n  includ- 
ing a  feature  article  by  Mr  Feh.x  Mor- 
ley.  which  appears  m  Barron's  for  Au- 
gust 20.  1931  I  commend  it  tu  the  at- 
tention of  every  Republican,  li  carries 
an  important  chai:en.;e: 

THr   Si-A.vDEJtv  .N!,rRi      'A::l  thz  <'iOP   T^kb 

Is-iut  Wrru  Ti -ir^.N  i  Dti-issn.  ^i  Cuerui'- 

I  By    F-I:x   MtU'Vi 

President  Trurnnr.  s  ^y^vrh  '  •  :l'.r-  .Ameri- 
can Legl'.ri  last  ■*<»*«  h.i*  c'-me  '.inf  \  fi-  •! 
of  lizhtiiing  m  the  n.U4^y,  n\ic\-A-^i\i-\  r- 
mosphere  jf  WjLshir.Kt  :i  At  least  moraen- 
tanly.  It  ha*  thr  wu  i  1  irid  lil  i.titnation  on 
the  p<jlitia»i  fccer.e 

All  the  p<:4itirurta  r.f  b<.'h  pkxr  f^  n'lted 
the  way  iii  whirh  '.he  President  li.-iknl  ■■•  ni- 
munlsm  and  corruption  as  L-i-iu^s  '  :;  wt.ich 
he  iays  his  admmutratlon  Is  taem^  m.i.uI- 
taneoualy  condemned  by  "Irre-p'  i..-ible 
alandermonc«rs  '  At  the  Repubiif m  Na- 
tional Committee  this  ccinjunci  ui  *,l^  )iv.- 
mediateiy  spoiled  as  the  Uexirt    j!   a   i\'v-.ti 


w.:..   i: 
undei'.; 


;      .set   the  sIak's  tov  the   1952  cam- 

\,>    .so    nften    happ<";is.    Mr     Truman 

:■.••  -ppdsition  i„:tT  <u;i:d  B<"cauie  of 
•  bMiices,  and  the  let-d'iwn  oi  the 
-  :■.  1  RcpubUcaii  leader  •*  ;i.s  ready 
:".:r.;"d:;i"e  answer  '.-:■  the  Presidents 
:-  V  shre'A-d  att.v:k.  It  Is  more  than 
paaalU«  iii-i:  St^n.itor  Tift  will  pick  up  the 
gantlet  When  he  r:iaites  his  imp*  rt.ii.t  speech 
to  the  Maine  State  Bar  .V'^>;i.Hi;iti'  n  at  Bel- 
grade Lakea  thta  Thursday  But  tha*  will  be 
9  days  after  Mr  Trun-..»n  .^ct  ^.ff  his  mine 
In  Washittstor; 

Thf-:^  ;  •"•■:.  a  ^Oi  d  de.il  of  speculation 
Sj  to  '-vl.;'  ■:.-»  Treside!-.'  wnuld  say  when 
he  came  to  dedio.t'e  'he  t u"*  niiiUoii-dollar 
national  headquarters  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, located  only  3  blocks  from  the  White 
House. 

Ttie  political  !r.::x!rtarice  of  the  ix-casion 
was  obvious,  since  the  L«^'.;ion  Is  a  strung 
and  »-ell-lcnit  orsanizats-jn.  which  has  now 
successfully  ntf>ri:ed  veterans  of  both  the 
Older  and  your.^er  generations  One  could 
name  at  least  half  a  dozen  States  in  which 
It  clearly  holds  the  balance  of  p<.ilitical  pc'wer. 
Among  the  scribes  and  lorecasters  the  con- 
sensus of  optnioi.  beforehand  was  that  the 
President  on  this  occasion  would  avoid  the 
subject  of  Communist  mhltratlon.  The  Le- 
gion has  yh.'wn  :ts  anx.ety  about  this  matter 
tn  ma-.v  ways  With  Alger  Hiss  behind  the 
bars.  Mr  Truman  would  scarrelv  mention 
•"red  herrings     at   this  time  and  place. 

Therefore  the  reporters  anticipated  either 
a  conventunal  ^lea  for  preparedness  against 
Soviet  machinations,  or  a  request  for  Lesion 
backing  of  the  NATO  elort.  or  a  charge  that 
the  GOP  will  be  responsible  if  the  cost  of 
living  mounts  further,  A  majority  privately 
predicted  "he  latter  line,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  administration  intends  to  place  the 
blame  for  any  farther  Inflation  on  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  let  it  regiment  the  economy 
completely. 

But  again,  as  m  1948.  Mr  Truman  proved 
himself  a  first-class  politician.  C-uiageoua 
In  attack,  as  well  as  unscrupulous,  he  told 
the  Legionnaires  that  many  who  'claim  to 
be  against  con;m. unism  •  •  •  are  chip- 
ping away  our  ba^ic  freed'jms  just  as  insid- 
iously and  far  more  effectively  than  the 
Communists  have  ever  been  able  to  do  " 

And  this  appeal  to  the  sen.«*  of  "fair  play," 
which  seldom  leaves  an  American  audience 
unmoved,  was  inimediately  followed  by  the 
attack  on  "irresp«>nsible  accusati  :n.s  •  •  • 
that  our  Governn.cnt  is  riddled  with  com- 
munism ai.d  c-.rruption."  That  w.is  a  clever 
coupling. 

It  tucked  blatant  Senator  McC.\RrHT  and 
chivalrous  Senator  Brae  under  a  single  in- 
vidi  us  blanket  It  also  nurtured  the  curi- 
ousl  spreadin2  belief  that  '"our  Government" 
Is  Umlteci  to  -fflceholders  under  Mr  Truman. 
Indeed,  by  a  t'^-neral  indictment  of  the  Levtis- 
lature.  the  Chief  E.xecutive  further  empha- 
sized the  totalitarian  Idea  that  elected 
spokesmen  of  the  pe<.ple  are  outside  of  tlie 
••Government  " 

*Tou  have  no  way  of  telling  "  Mr  Truman 
said.  "When  some  unfounded  accusation 
may  be  hurled  at  you.  perh.ips  straight  from 
the  halls  of  Congress  "  .\mo'ng  the  Legion- 
naires present,  that  didn't  zo  d'  wn  so  weU. 
But  there  was  a   wid^r  audi»^nce 

There  !«  ;:o  ri'iesti'^n  that  by  this  speech 
last  weeH  Mr  Tro.man  kicked  out  the  ball 
for  the  iyn2  caoipalgu  in  which,  also  with- 
out a  shadow  of  doubt,  he  h<jpes  to  repeat 
his  triumph  of   1948 

The  attack  on  Communist  infilrr.->tlon  may 
1:.  som.e  cases  have  been  overdi'iie  S<^me 
(ifnrials  wlio  were  no  m<.ire  than  stupid,  mis- 
g  iUled  or  Iticompetent  have  been  pilloried 
aj*  subversives  when  they  could  more  accu- 
n  tely  have  been  described  as  unwitting 
dupes  Mr  Truman  does  well  to  remind  us 
that.    "Real    Amerlcaiusm    means      •       •       • 
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a  man  who  Is  accused  of  a  crime  shall  be 
considered  Innocent  until  he  has  been  proved 

guilty." 

By  the  same  token,  when  an  official  Is 
proved  guilty  of  venality  he  must  no  longer 
be  considered  Innocent.  When  the  Comp- 
troller General  names  a  Federal  bureau  where 
"every  .single  employee"  accepted  bribes.  It 
has  to  he  takf^n  seriously.  The  same  applies 
when  It  Is  demonstrated  that  "5-percenters  ' 
have  access  to  the  President's  key  advisers 
and  when  some  of  his  personal  appointees, 
not  excluding  our  representatives  abroad, 
are  sliowii  to  have  been  the  Intimates  of 
racketeers  and  gangsters. 

In  the  light  of  exfKssures  by  the  Kefauver 
crime  committee,  by  the  Fulbnght  RFC  In- 
vestn;atiun,  by  the  Douglas  inquiry  Into 
"morsl  standards"  in  Government,  It  is  ail 
too  apparent  that  this  administration  Is 
dem.onstrably  "riddled  with  corruption." 
And  that  situation  is  not  remedied  by  deny- 
ing that  it  Is  "riddled  with  commuiilsm." 

Mr  Truman,  perhaps  a  little  too  shrewdly, 
.ittempts  to  merge  the  two  separate  indict- 
ments. Because  the  charges  of  serving  the 
Reds  will  not  stick  in  some  cases,  he  suggests 
that  none  of  the  evidence  of  moral  decay  in 
his  entourage  is  convincing.  During  the 
coaming  campa'gn.  It  appears,  he  will  build 
on  this  specious  argument,  saying  that  f.ll 
who  demand  a  cleaning  of  the  Augean  stables 
are  guilty  of  "slander  or  character  assassi- 
nation." 

In  his  notable  biography  of  Hamilton  Pish, 
telling  the  Inside  story  of  President  Grant's 
un.'^avory  administration,  the  historian  Allan 
Nevin,^.  made  an  observation  that  Is  very 
timely  today.  "The  American  people,"  he 
said  (p  641),  "always  derives  much  of  its 
tone  from  its  President."  Grant  "was  up- 
right according  to  his  lights.  But  the  lights 
were  murky,  and  the  tone  of  his  adminis- 
tration delighted  knaves  and  discouraged 
honest  men  " 

The  lights  of  the  Truman  administration 
are  also  murky  and  pleasing  to  knaves.  The 
disclosures  of  wholesale  cheatuig  at  West 
Point,  of  athletic  racketeering  at  many  other 
once-resf)ected  schools,  are  only  the  latest 
specialized  Instances  of  a  "creeping  moral 
deterioration"  that  is  actually  defended  and 
condoned  by  President  Truman:  "All  my  ap- 
pointees  are  honorable  men." 

"To  err  is  human;  to  forgive  divine."  But 
forgiveness  must  be  contingent  on  repent- 
ance. The  executive  agreement  at  Yalta,  in 
effect  turning  China  over  to  Communist  con- 
trol, was  a  dreadful  error.  It  passed  beyond 
the  realm  of  forgiveness  when  Secretary 
Acheson,  during  the  Senate  Inquiry  on  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  defended  it  as  seeming  to  be 
clever  at  the  time. 

Now.  Mr.  Truman  makes  clear  that  de- 
fense and  extenuation  of  administration 
corruption  Is  also  regarded  as  smart  politics. 
That  line  will  be  a  part  of  his  campaign  for 
reelection  to  the  Presidency.  The  question 
IS  whether  the  GOP  wlU,  for  Its  part,  vistial- 
i.'e  this  issue  of  integrity  as  fundamental, 
and  take  its  stand  thereon. 


Weichel   Holds  Worker  DisperMi  PUb 
Is  Not  Dead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  August  17,  1951 

Mr    WEICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RecoRD,  I  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  i 

Washiwcton,  July  21. — Administration 
proposals  to  disperse  Industry  could,  if  suc- 
cessful, ralae  havoc  with  the  Uves  of  thou- 
sands ot  people  In  northern  Ohio,  Represent- 
ative Alvin  F.  Weichel.  Republican,  San- 
dusky, declared  today. 

Although  President  Ti-uman's  Industry- 
dispersal  plan  was  defeated  when  adminis- 
tration leaders  sotight  to  tie  It  In  with  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  Weichxl  insisted 
that  It  is  "not  yet  a  dead  Lssue." 

He  understood,  he  said,  that  administra- 
tion leaders  are  Intent  on  pressing  the  plan. 

"It  would  open  the  door  to  move  Industry 
and  workers  of  Industry  from  the  established 
present  locations  to  those  selected  by 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  appointed  by  the 
President,"  WncHEL  said. 

The  Congre»man  added  that  the  President 
could  stop  the  expansion  of  the  steel  and 
other  industries  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
forcing  workers  to  move  elsewhere,  uproot- 
ing their  homes  and  their  families  who  have 
built  and  lived  with  these  industries  since 
the  beginning. 

"This  grant  of  authority  asked  for  by  the 
President  would  Jeopardize  Industry,  the 
workers  and  the  agricultural  areas,  especially 
of  northern  Ohio  and  become  the  back  door 
to  socializing  men  and  Industries  In  Amer- 
ica.    Weichel  held. 


Where  Are  We  Going? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAnm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  21,  1951 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
a  youDig  woman  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine,  Miss  Shirley  Putnam,  of  Thomas- 
ton,  has  written  a  very  refreshing  edi- 
torial entitled  "Where  Are  We  Going?" 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Whixz  Ase  We  Goikc? 
(By  Shirley  Putnam) 

Teachers  tell  us  that  we  study  the  history 
of  the  past  so  that  we  may  better  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  future.  If  this  Is  true  It 
might  be  profitable  to  focus  our  attention 
on  wars,  since  they  are  of  concern  to  ail 
world  citizens  of  our  age. 

Wars  are  caused  by  disputes  between  na- 
tions, but  they  seem  to  be  wanting  as  a 
permanent  peace,  since  history  reveals  a  ro- 
tating cycle  of  conflict,  each  of  which  is 
more  deadly  than  the  previous  one. 

Perhaps,  there  Is  another  solution.  If  we 
are  to  pixiflt  by  the  lessons  of  history,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  search  for  one. 

Until  we  are  ready  to  face  the  true  caiises 
0/  war,  we  shall  not  know  how  to  weed  out 
the  germs  which  spread  It.  War  doeant  be- 
gin when  armies  open  fire  on  one  another 
or  end  when  the  guns  are  silenced.  It  be- 
gins In  the  hearts  and  mtnds  oi  men  and 
women  long  before  the  bugles  sound  and  the 
drums  play.  It  continues  long  after  the 
last  of  the  heroic  dead  have  been  burled  or 
returning  armies  have  been  demobilised. 


In  order  to  understand  war  between  na- 
tions, we  must  understand  what  cau^s  ar- 
guments among  individuals.  All  the  anger 
which  the  Individual  feels  when  h«'  considers 
himself  the  victim  of  an  Injustice  U  multi- 
plied many  tiroes  In  the  anger  of  a  nation 
compoaed  of  many  people.  When  we  engage 
in  petty  arguments  with  our  schoolmates, 
we  are  engaging  In  an  individual  war  When 
we  try  to  push  ourselves  ahead  at  th;  ex- 
pense of  others:,  we  ere  guilty  of  causitig  an 
individual  war.  When  we  allow  ourselves 
to  support  racial,  religious,  cb-  scclal  prej- 
udice by  one  class  of  human  society  against 
another,  we  are  engaging  In  war,  aiid  we 
plant  a  seed  of  blttemei>8  and  hate  In  the 
hearts  of  thoee  who  are  victims  ol  our  prej- 
udice. 

As  individuals,  we  can  determine  the 
causes  of  war  between  individuals  But 
most  of  us  would  find  It  unpleasant,  incon- 
venient, and  perhaps  expensive  In  pride  and 
money,  If  we  were  to  admit  our  ahortcora- 
Ings.  so,  we  loudly  boast  abotrt  the  other 
fellow's  being  at  fault. 

The  same  things  are  true  about  nations. 
We  know  as  much  as  we  will  ever  know 
about  the  causes  of  war. 

We  will  find  the  solution  only  when  we. 
cither  as  Individuals,  or  as  a  nation,  can 
admit  our  faults  and  do  roroethlng  to  rem- 
edy them.  It  Is  not  enough  to  believe  In  the 
expression  "do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you" — you  must  practice 
It 

If  we  expect  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
United  Nations  and  enter  Into  a  realm  of 
peace,  each  of  us  must  pattern  our  daily 
lives  after  "The  Golden  Rule."  We  often 
boast  of  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  up  to  us  to  lead  the  life  that 
we  hope  to  have  represented. 


Good  Adfluustri^M  by  tke  Economic 
GMfcratioB  Aimims^utiom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WiLUAM  BENTON 

OF  COHHBLTlCin 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmO  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  21. 1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  come  to  my  notice  an  exam- 
ple of  good  business  practice  and  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Over  the  past  2  years  some  sections  of 
the  American  press  have  been  highly 
critical  of  the  informational  media 
guaranty  program  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration.  This  pro- 
gram was  approved  by  the  Congress  as 
a  means  for  encouraging  the  circulation 
of  American  periodicals,  books  and  mo- 
tion pictures  in  those  European  coun- 
tries where  currencies  could  not  be  read- 
ily converted  into  dollars.  The  intent 
was  that  our  American  publications 
s.hould  be  made  as  widely  available  as 
possible. 

The  plan  was  attacked  in  some  quar- 
ters .IS  a  "give-away,"  as  a  subsidy  to 
favorable  publishers.  The  charge  was 
even  made  that  publishers  who  took 
the  lead  in  extolling  the  benefits  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  used  their  maga- 
zines to  propagandize  for  its  adoption, 
were  granted  subsidies  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers.    Some  of  these  charges  found 
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tbeir  wmr  into  th«  Co?«:««ssaoNAL  Rsc- 
o«»— see  Appendix  to  the  Coitcrkssional 
Bkou.  volume  96,  part  18.  page  7204. 

The  truth  Is.  of  course,  that  many  of 
ttw  prtiKJipal  American  publishers  and 
moUon-picture  producers  doing  business 
orerxas  have  made  use  of  this  EGA  pro- 
gram. A  list  of  users  includes  members 
of  the  MoUon  Picture  Association.  Curtis 
Publishing  Co..  Readers  Digest.  Crowell- 
0>Uier  Publishing  Co..  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  so  forth. 

As  a  result  of  this  program  it  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  EGA  that  an  audience  of 
acme  30.000.000  European  people  is  c\ir- 
rently  reading  some  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can periodicals;  that  some  2.000.000 
tickets  have  been  sold  to  Germans  in 
onler  to  see  American  films  they  would 
not  otherwise  see.  and  that  some 
3.^0.000  copies  of  books,  including 
thousands  of  technical  and  scientific 
▼olumes.  have  been  read  by  those  who. 
without  this  program,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  be  exposed  to  them. 

Motion  pictures  shown  under  this 
guaranty  program  have  been  screened  by 
a  citizens'  committee  appointed  by  ECA 
which  have  Included,  over  the  past  2 
years>  svKh  eminent  persons  as  Thcnnaa 
K.  Flnletter.  now  SecreUry  of  the  Air 
Ptorce:  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster.  now 
United  States  commissioner  to  Bavaria; 
and  Mrs.  Louise  Leonard  Wright,  direc- 
tor of  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  periodicals  have  been 
limited  generaUy  to  the  Ust  approved  by 
the  American  Library  Association;  the 
books  have  been  carefully  screened. 

Mr.  President.  I  judge  this  to  have  been 
a  most  successful  dissemination  of  some 
of  the  best  materials  depicting  our  way 
of  life  to  overseas  people.  The  ECA  is 
mjccessfully  achieving  many  of  the  ioals 
for  which  I  fought  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

And  now  comes  a  most  interesting  dis- 
closure from  ECA.  that  this  program  has 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  one  dol- 
lar. Indeed,  it  is  actually  showing  a 
profit.  This  interesting  fact  is  even  con- 
ceded by  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 
which  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe 
critics  of  the  program.  In  its  issue  of 
August ».  the  Tribune  reported  that  ECA 
bad  to  date  signed  contracts  for  the 
eonrersion  of  tlO.700.000  worth  of  Euro- 
pean currencies  into  dollars: 

Ax  a  •ervlce  charge  the  ECA  requlrwl  the 
publUben  and  the  movie  makeri  to  pay  in 
American  caah  1  percent  ol  the  face  value  of 
any  contract  for  each  year  of  Iti  existence. 
To  date.  KCA  has  collected  •140,000  In  service 
Xeea. 

Of  course,  what  ECA  does  *s  to  sell 
such  francs,  marks,  lira,  and  other  cur- 
rencies collected  by  American  publishers 
and  motion -picture  producers  to  other 
agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment requiring  those  currencies  for  oper- 
ating purposes  in  the  respective  Mar- 
aball-plan  coimtries  Thus.  ECA  points 
oat.  It  has  converted  the  currencies;  with- 
out loss  and  ECA  has  retained  the  afore- 
mentioned $140.000 — to  defray  the  rela- 
tively small  cost  of  administering  the 


At  the  present  time  this  very  u-sefil 
and  very  constructive  program  is  carrietl 
forward  by  only  thrct-  pI■oft.^ilon.\l  tm- 
plovees  and  one  clerical 

Here  we  have  a  heartenme  example  of 
what  the  ingenuity  and  enterpn.-e  M  my 
old  friends.  Paul  Hoffman  and  W;U;a:-n 
Poster,  have  been  able  to  establi.sh  and 
carry  forward  in  their  ECA  oru  a  nidation. 
Mr  President,  I  a.>k  unanimou>  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  .Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  from  tlie  Chi- 
cago Daily  Tribune  which,  in  a  fine  mani- 
festation of  fairness.  acJcnow  ledci  >  this 
acccmphshment 

Mr  President,  just  the  oth>  r  evemn-' 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  reported 
how  ECA  had  renovated  formerly  use- 
less space  m  an  old  ofBce  buildiiv::  and 
by  the  use  of  pamt  and  up-to-date  de- 
signs h  ;1  been  able  to  ^re.\tiy  reduce  its 
rental  costs,  also,  the  Star  reportrd  how. 
instead  of  buying  new  office  equipm-nt, 
ECA  had  painted  and  renovated  old  desks 
and  e.xii.oited  wisdom  and  economy  in 
makinii  some  formerly  undesirable  qiar- 
ters  a   good  place   to  work 

I  also  ask  consent  to  have  this  inform- 
ative and  encourasmt,'  article  from  the 
Star  printed  m  the  App.nidix  of  the 
Record 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Re  oro. 
as  follows: 
[From     the     ChicM  i     Tribune     of     August 

y,  1951 , 
Press    Sub.sidy    .=shows    Profit     EC,-\    M^:^•- 

T.^INS    -E.\PL.\INS     How     B71TU-H     UNDFR-ELL 

UNriED  States 

(  By  Philip  W  irJen) 
Washington,    .Au..'U?t     8 —The    Economic 

Cn.  pera-im  .■\dmi:-.t~:ration  today  reported 
a  $140C0,:)  ^ro.ss  prnnt  on  its  Marshall  plan 
press  sub.-5idy     perauons   :r.   Europe 

Si.ice  late  1948.  the  ECA  has  been  supply- 
ing Marshall  pla:.  d  >.'.ar^  :■  American  movie 
makers  and  b' ><  k  ni-irizine.  and  newspaper 
publishers  in  exchai-.ge  t'-r  Fvr  p^  \r.  rurren- 
cies  collected   j'.er?e.i.s 

The  exrh.i:.i;e>  h.,'. e  he*'!,  made  under  con- 
tracts betweer.  the  ;-.hIis':u'rs  and  the  ECA. 
The  Europfar:  cMrrencles  were  practically 
w^r^hles-s  except  in  the  cour.tries  of  their 
origin,  and  the  movie  magnates  and  pub- 
llf.hers  were  unable  to  exchange  them  for 
dollars  m  the  open  marScet  through  regular 
channels 


tci 


Ti'.e  •,M'..Tni-iti.n  metUa  kt'inr.inties  writ- 
l>v  ECA  wnuld  nut  be  available  tJ  them." 


ECA  director  ■>! 
■"AmeriCMn  b 
be  sold  in  ma; 
of  currency  res 


WHY    rC*    MAKES    FXCHAN..E 

ECA  WHS  wiilii.y  t:  make  this  exchange  to 
get  the  mo\  les  b- •  Ks  tii.!.'. izir-.es.  and  news- 
papers circulalfd  in  Eurpe  "to  spread  the 
American  way  >:  iiit-  Robert  R  Mullen. 
.;  >r:r>atlon,  reported  I'Jday 
k-  .t:.Ll  publications  cannot 
,-irea.^  of  the  world  because 
icti  !.s  and  because,  so  far 
as  English  lexta  are  cDncerned.  the  British 
are  able  to  undersell  American  publishers  by 
as  much  a.s  50  percent.  .American  scientific 
and  cull  arai  relatiiin.shlps  have  been  severely 
damaged  as  a  C'l.. sequence 

"The  8Huati'-n  h:is  to  S'-me  degrt-f  bt-en  re- 
lieved, however,  by  a  provision  of  the  eco- 
n-mic  cooperatun  act  of  1948  which  has  per- 
mitted the  UtiUi-d  States  O  nernment  to 
convert  the  currer.cif-s  acquire'!  i)v  American 
publishers  In  certain  Marshall  ;  Ian  coun- 
tries. 

'"Netherlanders.  Norwesjlans  CVf.-::  in'^  Ai:-- 
trians.  Frenchmen,  and  Swedes  who  take  an 
active  interest  in  Anienc.xn  aff.i'.rs  are  thus 
abie  to  purcha.>e  American  lexi.i  v..Uch  witli- 


Tlie  FCA  reported  that  t'  da'e  It  ha-s 
signed  contracts  t.i  conv  Tt  up  t'l  $10,700  000 
in  European  currencies  Into  dollar?  to  facili- 
tate the  circulation  nf  t!;f^  American  books 
and   magazines   overseas 

As  a  service  charge,  the  ECA  reqaired  the 
P'.iblishers  and  the  movie  makers  to  pay  in 
American  cash  1  percent  of  'he  fare  value  of 
the  contract  for  each  year  of  rs  existence 
To  date,  it  has  collected  $140,000  in  service 

fc'S 

The  ECA  h.a.s  po.d  out  $.3,383,651  thnUK-h 
.Tulv  1  In  ex  h:in.;;e  for  the  I'Teign  c-.:rrenc:3s. 
Mullen  reported  that  evcrv  cent  of  these  for- 
e:^'n  currencies  in  -urn  had  been  exchanged 
by  the  ECA  fnr  d  U.irs  from  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  The  State  and  De- 
fense Departmr:.r,~  u.-^ed  the  lorei>::i  curren- 
cies ti.i  pay  ■'pera'ins.;  expenses  m  Europe. 
Mullen  -aid  the.-.'  ac'-i.' ;es  .saved  exchanee 
fees   by    gott::..:    "he    funds    from    the    ECA. 

SAYS    COSTS    ARF    SMALL 

Mullen  -said  the  admur.stratue  costs  of  the 
operation  have  been  small  Currently  three 
professionals  and  one  clerical  as^i.stant  are 
handling    the    program 

Internationalist  publications  wh.lch  have 
supported  the  multibiUion  dollar  Marshall 
plan  hold  ."some  of  the  largest  ECA  contracts, 
Tliese  Include  the  publuat'.on.s  of  Henry  Luce 
of  Time.  Inc  ,  the  Pocket  B'Kik-  of  Marshall 
F:'-'ld  in.  and  the  Pans  edition  of  the  New 
York    Herald   Tribune, 

iF.--'  n;  the  Wa.'=hlngtoi-.  Evening  Star  of 
J:ily  21.  19511 
United  States  Scrapes  Barrfl  To  Find  Office 
Space  for  30.000  in   Yf.ar— 829.0J0  S<3vare 
Fket    Convf.rt^d    for    Office    Use     Ware- 
houses  DoR.MiT  JRiFs  Bfisc  Utilize d 

I  Bv  Robert  J  Lewis) 
Since  Korea  the  Government  had  been 
scratcmn;:  around  the  b'>tfom  of  the  barrel 
for  office  space  So  tar  It  has  come  up  with 
enough  additional  {n  h'-wi^e  ab  lut  ^O.'O"'  more 
workers,  mostly  m  dcf»n«e  atjenci-p 

But  a  great  deal  of  ^h"  spare  Is.  as  one 
Government  sp<'kf,>man  phrtu^fd  It.  "a  little 
lousier"  than  before  Beaears  rant  be 
choosers,  and  all  that  When  you  dont  have 
any  ch<iice,  you  have  to  be  sati.siie  t  with  what 
you  can  ^et 

-I  wouldn't  say  that  what  v  •■  ha\e  ac- 
quired  Is  office  slums--b.it  it  can  t  be  de- 
scribed as  ideal,  either."  o:ie  .  fflcial  said. 
Some  of  it  is  in  converted  warelv  ii.-es.  run- 
down bulldlnes.  abandoned  dormitories 
8ome  of  it  is  stifling  m  the  summer,  cold  and 
drafty  In  the  winter 

Noiwithstandmi:  a  dismcllnati  m  to  be  dis- 
couraged about  the  less-than-ideal  office- 
space  situation  Government  ofkuai^  admit 
that  good  Working  env.ronmen  i.s  often  a 
big  factor  in  personnel  morale,  ti  rn-over  and 
efficiency. 

One  agency  that  has  l^een  cot  cerned  with 
the  problem  Is  the  Economic  C'x>peration  .Ad- 
ministration Some  of  itc  perpii-  are  in  mod- 
ern offices— others  are  w.  .M'  r  buildings  con- 
certed to  office  u.se 

Workers  In  one  outd.ued  buililmg.  in  par- 
ticular, had  to  work  with  p<.)oi  llktht.  little 
or  no  ventilation,  dark  walls,  p  us  nuce  ana 
vermin 

So — as  an  cxi>erinient  — the  tgency  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it  T  day  all 
ynu  need  to  do  is  talk  to  the  surprised  people 
in  the  renovated  offices  to  .see  what  a  change 
a  !"w  imprmenients  have  wrought  in  their 
w  .rki:;g  spirit. 

Be.-^ules  improvetnent  in  mor  Ue  and  a  re- 
ducti  -n  in  turn-over,  FCA  believes  It  ha.-; 
saved  m..;uy  lut  only   Lj  u  \ivx  the  available 
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>;  ace  more  efficiently  and  intensively  but  by 
capturing  space  which  has  never  been  used 
bef   re  and  putting  It  to  work. 

F  r  example,  the  old  RcMrhambeau  Apart- 
ment Building  at  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NWo — scene  of  the  exfjerimentai  renovation — 
had  a  number  of  wide  hallways  containing 
m.uch  wr.sted  space. 

To  take  that  space  out  of  the  "lost"  column 
and  put  it  in  the  "found"  category,  ECA  tore 
out  partitions  and  combined  the  wide  hall 
•*ith  cubby-hole  office  space  on  either  side 
of  1' — thus  increasing  the  usable  space  con- 
siderably and  getting  a  better  deal  for  the 
rent   paid. 

Everett  Bellows,  sfjecial  assistant  to  the 
ECA  Administrator,  obtained  the  advice  of  a 
management  consultant,  and  under  his  di- 
rection th.e  agency  tore  out  a  tew  light  fix- 
tures which  cast  a  dim  glow  In  the  gloomy 
offices,  and  substituted  fluorescent  lighting 
de^iL'ued  to  provide  adequate  diffused  light 
throuehout  the  rooms. 

It  painted  the  offices  in  light  tones,  re- 
covered the  tops  of  the  desks  with  a  light, 
nonglare  surface,  placed  rubber  mats  on  the 
aisles  and  rearranged  desks  to  conserve  space. 
Important,  also,  was  installation  of  window- 
tvpe  fans  to  pull  out  overheated,  stagnant 
air 

Officials  and  workers,  themselves,  said  the 
changes  resulted  in  a  big  improvement  in 
office  conditions. 

"A  eood  working  environment  in'.ites  an 
employee  to  do  good  work,  whereas  bad  work- 
ing eiivironment  fosters  a  tired,  don't  care 
attitude."  said  .A  H,  Strieker,  who  handled 
the  ECA  offlcr-improvemeiit  job 

"Even  If  an  employee  wants  to  do  a  good 
Job  ur.der  poor  working  conditions,  he  can't 
accomplish  as  much  as  if  conditions  were 
betttr  If  llghttnE  conditions  are  bad.  for 
Instance,  the  employee  simply  caniiot  avoid 
the  bodily  fatigue  th.at  e;, eatruin  creates." 
A  key  part  of  the  limited  experimental  job 
at  tlie  Rochambeau  was  th.e  attention  gr^en 
to  preventing  ocular  fatigiie.  officials  said 

To  do  this,  an  effort  was  made  to  avoid 
having  extreme  contra.sts  in  lighting — a  pri- 
mary cause  of  eyestrain, 

"Tn  an  office,  tiie  brightne.ss  ratio  should  be 
kept  to  about  1  to  3,  certainly  not  more  than 
1  to  8."  Mr.  Strieker  said.  "In  other  words, 
papers  (which  usually  are  the  lightest  re- 
flective Item*  should  not  be  any  more  than 
about  five  times  as  light  as  anything  else  m 
the  r.x)m."  he  said. 

"Thus,  a  table  top  should  be  light,  so  that 
the  eye  is  not  forced  to  readnist  itself  in  a 
wide  range,  from  dark  to  light.  Balanced 
lighting  and  balanced  tones  m  office  furni- 
ture and  equipment  pay  of!  m  less  fatigue. 
less  eyestrain,  and  m  more  Wvirk  done  more 
accurately  " 

Since  the  stepped-up  defense  began  about 
a  year  ago.  the  Public  Building  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  been 
obliged  to  reduce  the  amount  of  space  i>er 
empl- yee  to  an  averaee  of  100  square  feet,  in 
contrast  to  about  109  or  110  previously. 

Of  the  approximately  3.128,000  square  feet 
of  office  space  added  to  the  Government  s 
supply  In  the  last  year,  more  than  1.120.000 
has  been  obtained  through  "better  utillza- 
ticn  '  of  existing  space — including  reducing 
the   amount  of  space   per   person, 

A  total  of  629.000  square  feet  were  ob- 
tained by  conversion  of  existing  Govern- 
ment-owned buildings,  such  as  dormitories 
and  storage  buildings. 

Potomac  Park  dormitories  and  the  Lang- 
ston  residence  halls  near  the  District  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  provided  a  considerable 
amount  of  converted  space.  The  Pentagon 
basement  also  yielded  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional offices. 

Up  to  now.  the  new  GAO  Building  has 
provided  almvist  700,000  square  feet  ol  mod- 
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ern  office  space,  with  about  300,000  square 
feet  more  to  come  In  this  building. 

In  addition  to  the  629,000  square  feet  con- 
verted in  existing  Government -owned  build- 
ings, PBS  arranged  for  conversion  of  2LKV000 
square  feet  of  the  676.000  square  feet  leased 
from  private  owners  this  year.  The  re- 
m.amder  was  usable  without  conversion. 

PBS  said  the  cost  of  the  conversion  job 
was  relatively  low  in  this  space,  and  that 
most  money  spent  went  to  change  and  im- 
prove  Government-owned  buiidings. 

The  conversion  Job  cost  about  $2  150,000, 
of  which  81.850,000  went  into  Government - 
owned  buildings,  and  $300,000  Into  leased 
buildings.  Most  went  to  tear  out  or  build 
partitions,  provide  lighting,  toilet  rooms  and 
exit  facilities,  to  paint  the  offices  and  to 
improve  the  floors,  a  spokesman  said. 


Foondation  Teaches  Wise  Use  of  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  Earl  God- 
win is  one  of  our  outstanding  radio  com- 
mentators. His  fairness  and  accuracy 
are  known  to  millions.  He  loves  his 
country  and  he  wants  those  who  follow 
him  to  share  in  the  good  things  produced 
by  our  business  genius,  our  resourceful 
workers,  and  our  mass-production 
methods.  He  knows  that  we  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  all  history 
and  he  wants  this  protected. 

Our  secret  weapon  against  the  Rus- 
sians is  not  the  atomic  bomb.  Our  se- 
cret weapon  is  our  high  standard  of 
living.  The  Russians  may  have  an 
answer  to  the  atomic  bomb.  They  have 
no  answer  to  our  standard  of  living  and 
they  never  will  have. 

There  have  been  abuses  of  installment 
credit  and  a  group  of  public-spirited 
businessmen  recognized  this  fact  when 
they  recently  set  up  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Consumer  Credit.  This  is  a 
nonprofit  research  and  education  organ- 
ization financed  by  private  mdu.stry  an.d 
headed  by  William  J.  Cheyney,  a  former 
college  professor  of  economics.  Through 
high  school  and  college  channels  and 
through  labor  unions,  civic  clubs,  and 
women's  organizations,  the  foundation  is 
educating  the  public  in  the  wise  use  of 
consumer  credit.  In  400  high  .schools, 
they  are  teaching  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion not  to  buy  things  they  cannot  afford. 

This  is  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Godwin's 
broadcast  over  an  NBC  network  i-elating 
to  installment  credit: 

I  come  around  now  to  another  phase  of 
today's  turbulent  news  when  I  take  up  the 
matter  ol  buying  the  household  appliances 
and  the  family  car  on  the  Installment  plan — 
that  is  credit;  and  the  higher  brackets  of 
wisdom  in  the  Government  say  that  credit 
expands  an  already  Inflated  situation,  but  to 
the  average  American  this  installment  matttr 
means  getting  something  you  need  or  not 
getting  it.  No  matter  what  they  call  it.  it's 
Bttll  the  Installment  buying  plan,  budget 
plan,  easy  credit  system,  or  any  other  sweet- 


selllng  label — it  means  putting  some  money 
on  the  line  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  your 
pay  check  at  stated  Intervals  and  laying  it  on 
the  line  again.  How  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  t>e<!n  sent  roaring  into  the  vast 
nver  of  American  enterprise  by  this  matter 
of  credit  to  scores  of  mUUons  of  families. 
Listen,  critic:  If  It  had  not  been  lor  the  idea 
of  a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week,  I  doubt 
that  there  ever  would  have  been  a  sewing- 
machine  business;  and  In  my  youth  one  of 
my  Jobs  was  selling  125  talking  machines 
for  $5  down  and  a  dollar  a  week,  and  In  those 
day  we  never  used  the  courts  for  collection 
agencies  If  the  guy  didn't  come  across  we 
grabbed  the  machine.  So  I  have  that  much 
knowledge.  Not  recent,  I  admit,  but  a 
memory. 

But  they  tell  me  that  some  of  the  extrem- 
ists In  economics  or  what  have  you  around 
Washington  are  set  on  abolishing  all  install- 
ment buying  by  means  of  More  and  more 
drastic  regulations.  If  that  ever  happens, 
the  automobile  business  will  shut  up  over- 
night, and  so  many  other  Industries  that  it 
would  be  as  destructive  as  if  the  whole  in- 
dustrial picture  had  been  gassed  overnight 
by  an  enemy.  This  method  of  buying  and 
selling  and  financing  is  responsible  for  the 
success  of  mass  production  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  There  is  a  vast  credit 
power  involved  in  this  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness; and.  like  any  other  power  In  the  hands 
of  men.  there  is  a  good  side  and  a  bad  Bid? 
to  it.  That's  the  story  of  humanity  from 
the  time  of  Adam  arici  Eve  and  their  dis- 
covery that  there  was  gocxl  and  bad  In  the 
same  world.  It's  not  credit  that  started  the 
flvjod  of  inflation,  not  the  wtiie  and  well- 
advised  and  well-handled  credit  of  the  old- 
timers  who  know  thrift  and  prudence,  but 
it  is  the  misuse  of  the  credit  power  by  the 
mcdern-day  sharper.  The  slick  city  fellow 
who  rams  a  carload  of  goods  Into  the  home 
of  a  man  who  couldn't  pay  for  It  under  any 
circumstances;  and  who  is  jerked  to  the 
courts  to  be  made  to  pay.  who  therevipon 
starves  or  steals — shucks,  that  is  no  part  of 
American  finance,  that's  crime,  f.nd  should 
be  so  treated.  Now  the  question  arises  what 
to  do  about  this  bit  of  dynamite,  this  vast 
power  of  credit  that  the  Government  uses 
to  a  fare-ye-well.  never  restrains  any  of  Its 
own  outlets,  and  wants  to  put  regulation  W 
into  a  policeman's  uniform  to  tell  yovi  what 
you  can  and  cannot  do  when  you  buy  your 
ne.xt  car  or  vacuum  cleaner. 

If  it  were  left  to  some  of  the  bankers  I 
know  they  would  handle  it  Just  the  way  the 
bankers  handled  it  In  the  days  this  country 
was  growine  up  into  strength.  They  didn't 
have  to  have  and  would  not  have  tolerated 
an  army  of  snfKJi>ers  let  loose  on  the  com- 
munity to  find  out  about  the  household  ac- 
counts. They  managed  credit;  they  knew 
who  was  worthy  and  who  was  not;  and  there 
never  was  any  such  a  fuss  and  muss  as  there 
is  today.  The  status  quo  is  more  like  a 
basket  of  eels  than  anything  else. 

Now  something  is  being  done  about  this 
lns*allment-buying  matter  and  it  is  along 
the  line  of  common  sense.  There  has  been 
established  a  National  Foundation  for  Con- 
sumer Credit,  Inc.  Offices  are  in  this  city  of 
Washington.  It  has  a  president  whom  you 
may  not  know  but  he  is  well  known  in  hla 
business  line.  Prof.  William  J.  Cheyney, 
formerly  cf  Rider  College  at  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
and  I  noted  that  the  board  of  directors  has 
b-akers  and  big  and  medium  and  s-nall 
Business  represented.  The  purjxjBe  is  to  take 
the  hysteria  out  of  the  air,  to  educate  one 
and  all  about  the  use  of  Installment  credit, 
and  the  Importance  of  consumer  credit  to 
the  Nation's  economy.  I  hope  to  goodnen 
they  can  do  what  they  propoee,  becauM  it  la 
Just  as  wTong  to  dot  the  landacape  with 
governmental  credit  cops  who  add  one  more 
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Irrttation  and  payroll  burden  to  an  already 
»  f  crpolioed  Nauon  of  so-called  fre«  people 
R«  It  is  to  stretch  Uw  credit  sti-ucture  until 
U  weaJcana  axKl  tears. 

I  nerer  In  ray  life  reaased  that  the  very 
EacToaanct  and  able  PWleral  Reserve  Beard 
had  barn  made  Into  n  miner  fr^tapo  unti; 
I  beard  the  alarm  Bounded  by  Representative 
TACTtrrr.  of  Arkanaas.  In  the  debate  on  the 
so-eallad  oontrola  bill  recently.  He  win 
probably  be  termed  extreme,  but  In  tbeee 
day*  you  cannot  make  a  point  without  a 
Bte&m  sborel  or  a  trip  hamm»r.  So  It  w;« 
that  Brotber  Tackitt  got  me  to  thinking 
He  may  go  a  little  further  than  some  others. 
but  ha  c«rtalnly  pinned  the  Federal  Reaene 
Board'a  credit  rerulatlons  to  the  barn  door 

Hera  to  what  he  said:  "The  Reserve  Beard 
la  foUovliv  a  pattern  ouUlned  In  Italy.  Ger- 
many, lliiaili  •  •  *  where  government. 
bit  by  bit.  took  away  personal  liberties  on 
the   pretext   that   certain   econcmlc   reforms 


(Tou  know,  that  remlnda  me  of  a  man 
who  takea  away  the  small  chan^  hts  chil- 
dren earn  Klllnx  papers  or  shoveling  o5  the 
snow  and  tells  them  "papa  knows  best  '  i 

•The  technique  la  to  scare  the  people  Into 
the  belief  that  an  emergency  exists.  Peo- 
p;e  grab  for  the  reforms  fcs-gettlng  the  cort 
to  tbelr  personal  liberties. 

•"yor  example,  under  terms  of  regulation 
W,  the  c\i«toiner  must  go  to  the  retailer  and 
sign  a  pauper's  oath,  in  cases  where  he  can- 
not meet  the  monthly  payments  a^eed 
upon.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  demands 
these  oaths  as  proof  that  the  private  citizen 
had  no  Intention  of  rlclatlng  the  law 

•The  statement  must  include  purely  per- 
sonal Infonnatlon.  such  as  the  sickaess  of  a 
child  or  the  change  of  a  job.  Feder^  Re- 
serve Board  bouse  dicks  can  read  them  any 
time.  These  records  are  public  property. 
The  penalty  for  white  Ilea  in  these  state- 
menu  Is  1  year  Ln  jail." 

Tacxxrr  said  ha  had  seen  hundreds  of 
such  statements;  and  reminded  one  and  all 
at  the  embarrassment  such  stufi  could 
ufMil  In  a  small  town.  For  Instance,  where 
iUiMBa  hlu  Into  a  family  and  the  wage 
earner  has  to  go  and  spread  his  inclde  story 
on  tl»  record  aa  to  why  he  cannot  meet  his 
billa  at  tiM  moment.  Be  may  have  to  re- 
veal something  that  will  work  against  him 
In  hla  work  or  In  hla  eflorU  to  get  another 
Job 

CoQfresB  did  not  wipe  out  regulation  W, 
but  It  did  make  itself  Into  another  regu- 
latory body  by  liberalizing  the  rules — you 
have  BKire  t.im^  to  pay  for  a  car,  you  have 
taas  to  pay  down  on  household  appliances 
»»w«  slso  more  tlaae  to  pay  for  them. 

Coi^n^  realises  what  too  severe  a  credit 
iMtihihiii  will  do.  Congressmen  heard 
frooa  boow  and  that  to  another  indication  of 
why  Ooagreas  votes  ss  It  does  vote.  It  votes 
gcnanUly  the  way  the  grass  roots  whtopers 
tells  tb«m  to  vote.  Congress  re|M«senu 
people,  tlM  House  of  Representatives  to  trtily 
ispresentatlTe  Tou  hear  folks  declaim 
that  Congress  to  bought  by  the  interesu  and 
such  stuff  as  that.  It  frequently  to  bought 
by  the  doattfxii  coin  of  party  politics,  but 
naver  bought  by  so-called  Wall  Street,  which 
baa  not  a  duince  when  it  to  up  ac^ainst  the 
folks  on  lialn  Street  Right  or  wrong,  the 
mm  and  women  on  Main  Street,  who  form 
tb»  bulk  of  our  citizenry,  told  their  Con- 
sn  they  wanted  lighter  credit  reguli- 
Tbay  got  them — right  or  wrong — they 
How  the  question  u.  Shall  ws 
an  bdng  regulated  in  purely  personal 
Uki*  buying  a  rug  or  a  roadster? 
B  «•  CBB  MaTiage  our  business,  with  the 
■M  «f  win  aovBaelors.  thto  group  of  busl- 
I  IVOk*  ot,  I  believe  we  would  be 
off  with  the  credit  cops  pr.  bac  i  into 
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Barter 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

uf   C.MIiOaNIA 

IN  TH£  HOCSE  CF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  PHIULIPS  Mr  Speaker  Th" 
President  Is^sued  a  statement  last  we*  k 
again  urginsr  dispersal.  This  time  it  was 
for  ne-x  indu.stries,  a  somewhat  milder 
siigaestion  than  the  previous  one.->  which 
recommended  disp^rsir.,]  Government 
bureaus  and  aeenc.e^. 

Thii  remind."^  me  that  I  have  been  cu- 
rious from  the  .start  about  an  inconsist- 
ency The  first  time  was  about  a  year 
ago.  It  came  to  the  atteatioa  of  Uie  ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  on  which  I 


serve,  when  Jf;..<  Larson. 


vt-ry  able 


and  often  sorely  tried  head  of  the  then 
new  General  Services  Administration. 
was  asked  by  the  administration  to  bring 
down  a  request  fc  $139,800  000  to  dis- 
perse some  of  the  more  important  'W\^]]- 
Ington  agencies. 

Overlooking  the  fact  that  the  decision 
regarding  relative  importance  was  to  be 
left  to  ihe  White  Hou.se.  wiixh,  under 
present  occupancy,  has  not  established  a 
very  good  record  on  such  decision^ — as. 
for  example,  on  the  importance  of  com- 
manding; generals- -this  idea  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  bureaucratic  natural 

You  first  build  up  at  tremendous  cost 
the  necessary  Quarters  for  debatably  nec- 
essary bureaus  and  agencies,  and  then 
ycu  hatch  out  one  of  our  recurring 
emergencies,  which,  .somewhat  like  the 
sun  in  its  passage  around  the  .Arctic 
Circle,  rise  and  fall  like  the  tide,  but 
which  since  1933  have  never  quite  di.s- 
appeared. 

You  then  propose,  on  the  basis  of  tlits 
latest  emergency,  to  move  certain  .selt- 
selected  agencies,  departments,  or  bu- 
reaus to  a  periphery  of  perhaps  20  miles 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  This  re- 
quires a  lot  of  new  buildings,  the  prep- 
aration of  which  offers  jobs  to  numer- 
ous deserving  members  of  one  ot  the 
major  political  parties,  and  quite  inci- 
dent to  It,  and  completely  unexptcted 
by  the  admmistration,  it  leaves  in  the 
District  the  equivaleni  space,  to  b«>  nlied 
by  an  equal  number  of  men  and  women. 
who  would  also  be  members,  undoubt- 
edly, of  one  of  the  major  political  par- 
ties, and  old  enough  to  vote  m  1952  It 
was,  as  I  said,  a  natural,  and  only  i 
man  in  the  White  House  complctelv  di.>- 
interested  m  politics,  and  m  the  results 
of  ihe  next  election,  could  have  thought 
that  one  up. 

To  my  surprise,  and  satisfaction,  the 
idea  fell  with  a  dull  thud  It  did  not 
even  bounce.  The  subcommittee,  altrr 
one  brief  look,  filed  the  request  with 
business  to  be  taken  up  on  or  about 
Thursday  1984.  The  reaction  oi  the 
public  was  clear.  It  was  opposed.  Let- 
ters opposed  the  idea ;  news  items  treated 
It  slightingly,  and  editorials  derided  it 
There  was  even  some  question,  en  the 
part  of  Government  employe t^,   in  the 


Di.-tnct  of  Columbia,  concernii-.t:  ihe 
criteria  for  the  choice  of  agen:ies  to 
be  entitud  to  the  little  trip. 

The  idea  wao  revived  again  in  the  pres- 
ent session.  The  results  were  the  jame.  I 
again  expre.ss  surprise.  Here  was  a  mar- 
velous opportunity  lo  .spend  a  lot  of 
monty  Why  was  it  turned  down'  Being 
of  an  analytical  frame  of  mind,  I  thmk 
I  have  discovered  the  answer: 

First,  we  are  not  dispersing  the  bu- 
reaus and  anencies  far  enough,  second, 
we  should  combine  the  idea  of  barter 
with  the  proposal  to  disperse  the:n. 

Looking  b.-^ck  over  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  as  of  other  peoples,  you  w  11  real- 
ize that  tiie  practice  of  bartering  i.':ually 
preceded,  but  sometimes  followed,  .he  u.se 
of  money.  The  farm  woman  wt  o  took 
the  Cikg.s  to  the  Pennsylvania  store,  to 
trade  for  'boughten"  goods,  was  a  cou-^m. 
:n  economic  history,  to  the  tril)esman 
who  traded  four  cows  to  the  chiff  for  a 
particularly  desirable  wife  Barter  was 
the  ance.'^tcr  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. Money  is  a  token,  back  ol  which 
there  must  be  firm  standards  ol  value, 
established  in  local  communities,  in  na- 
tions, or  on  the  international  le'el.  It 
1-  historic  that  when  money  ru  is  out, 
or  begins  to  slip,  in  its  buying  power, 
the  system  of  bartering  automatic;  lly  re- 
.■--rrt,s   it.'-elf. 

I  do  not  need  tell  you  that  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  has  dropped  .severel  •.  and 
dantierously.  in  buying  power  dur:ng  the 
18  years  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  fir;  t  tock 
office  on  a  platform  of  economy,  and  a 
t^lediie  to  reduce  Government  .spending 
25  percent.  Are  we  about  to  f £  ce  the 
necessity  of  barter  '  Then  why  nc  t  com- 
bine the  tiieory  of  barter  with  the  ad- 
mini.stration's  evident  desire  f  )r  dis- 
persal ' 

Instead  of  moving  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  Olney,  or  Fairfax,  or  FYtderick, 
why  not  move  it  to  Russia?  Some  of  its 
employees  will  be  as  much  at  home  there 
as  here  If  that  seems  extreme,  vhy  not 
move  It  to  London?  More  of  its  em- 
ployees will  be  at  home  there,  even  to  the 
accent.  But  here  is  the  nice  par  of  my 
propo.sal  Let  us  not  do  this  for  free. 
Let  us  barter  with  them.  If  we  gi\  e  them 
the  State  Department,  it  must  '-c  under- 
.-'ood  thi't  this  is  in  lieu  of  any  more 
lit  tlie  American  taxpayers'  iiard- earned 
rioUars.  of  which  we  have  sent  Russia 
and  her  satellites  Sl.060.000,000  since  the 
end  of  W-  rid  War  II,  or  about  $15,000,- 
OOO  000.  if  wartime  lend-lease  is  in- 
e.  :  led,  and  England  56.088.000,0)0. 

Wt  can  offer  to  disperse  the  >a:ional 
.•\' .  Gallery  to  France.  This  is  one  of 
our  greatest  treasurer.  Touris  s.  who 
probably  would  not  come  the  c  istance 
of  Baltimore  to  Washington,  whi  p  it  re- 
mains here,  will  then  flock  by  tJ- e  boat- 
loads to  Paris  This  will  help  pay  off 
the  French  debt,  and  in  turn  thi  barter 
dcai  will  be  no  more  cash,  in  adc  ition  to 
the  $3,994,000,000  already  spen;  there 
.'iiice  1945 

Mrs  Phillips  and  I  have  been  driving 
around  Washington,  looking  f (  r  ide.^s 
fur  barter  deals  like  the  ones  ju;t  men- 
tion^^d,  I  have  been  looking  iiarticu- 
larlv  for  a  ^laV^e  with  a  plow.  I  want 
t  :Tt  1  :;.:ir  lO  India  I  cannot  f  nd  one. 
:.   .  <  :vn  m  tlie  Department  of   \iii.cui- 
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ture.  Maybe  we  could  offer  them  the 
Great  Seal  of  that  Department.  It  shows 
a  plow.  India  does  not  need  money 
neariy  as  much  as  she  needs  to  take  a 
good  look  at  a  modern  American  plow, 
and  then  duplicate  it.  That  will  save  us 
more  money  to  apply  on  our  deficits,  and 
it  will  prevent  famine  in  India.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  constructive  knowledge.  In- 
dia could  not  use  the  money  from  Amer- 
ica to  mobilize  her  army  against  Paki- 
stan, another  good  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

How  about  bartering  the  new  gold 
statues  at  the  Memorial  Bridge  back  to 
Italy?  We  have  already  paid  for  the  gold 
and  the  bronze,  and  since  I  last  wrote 
about  them,  I  find  that  we  also  paid  for 
the  work  of  casting  them.  The  "gift"  on 
the  part  of  our  Italian  friends.  I  dis- 
cover, was  the  "unexcelled  workman- 
ship and  know-how"  in  casting  them. 
On  that  definition,  the  next  time  I  pay 
my  friend  Mr.  Battista,  in  the  Hill  Build- 
in':r.  who  has  plenty  of  know-how,  for  a 
suit,  I  should  put  it  on  my  accounts  as 
a  "gift,"  I  still  contend  that  the  big, 
gold,  muscle-bound  men,  and  the  Ama- 
zons who  accompany  them,  are  a  bit  out 
of  place  where  they  now  stand,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  unbelievable  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Gold 
yet! 

It  will  be  understood  that  if  we  give 
back  the  statues,  then  Italy  will  build 
her  own  reclamation  projects,  without 
the  $117,000,000  of  American  money,  in 
the  form  of  counterpart  funds,  now  al- 
located to  this  purpose.  We  could  use 
some  of  that  money  to  complete  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  Stales  including  the  Kansas  area. 
where  the  farmers  will  be  required,  and 
\vould  be  willing,  to  pay  back  the  money. 
T^ith  interest.  Repayment  would  not  be 
required  of  Italy,  Under  this  deal,  we 
might  even  get  the  Coachella  laterals 
finished,  which  have  already  taken  5 
years  to  build,  and  threaten  a  cost  to 
the  water  users  of  $16,100,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  original  estimate  of  2  years. 
and  about  $13,500,000. 

Of  cour;:.e,  we  would  not  need  to  limit 
this  dispersal  and  barter  to  foreit,n  na- 
tions. In  fiscal  1950  we  subvented  the 
New  En-land  States  S277.800  000.  We 
will  offer  them  the  Smithsonian.  That 
will  supply  the  antique  shops  of  New 
England  for  a  generation,  and  we  can 
apply  the  money  saved  on  the  national 
debt.  We  can  offer  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ins  to  Chicago.  My  friend,  and  fellow 
subcommittee  member.  Syd  Y.^tes.  has 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  severe  hous- 
ing problem  in  that  city.  The  Pentagon 
alone  should  solve  it 

The  Imperial  Valley  could  put  in  a 
bid  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Not  only  is  the  valley  a  wonderful  farm- 
ing area,  but  the  Department  now  has 
81  062  employees,  as  compared  with  27,- 
350  in  1932.  We  could  put  them  out  to 
harvest  the  crops,  in  substitution  for  the 
Mexican  nationals,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  again  be  asked  to  decide 
that  a  "labor  dispute"  is  created  by  one 
or  two  men  leaving  a  harvesting  crew 
of  a  hundred  or  more. 

In  fact,  the  Ctovernment  might  get  a 
flat  bid  from  the  State  of  California.    In 


fiscal  1950  we  subvented  the  State  $376,- 
150,531.  Under  this  barter  idea,  we 
would  apply  that  on  the  debt,  and  then 
we  would  "disperse"  whatever  the  State 
would  like  to  have  in  kind.  I  know  the 
city  of  Banning  would  like  to  have  the 
very  fine  statue  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  Community 
Methodist  Church.  My  friend,  Ben 
Rcddick.  of  the  Newport  Balboa  Press 
and  News-Times,  has  already  put  in  a 
request  for  the  statue  of  Neptune,  which 
now  stands  m  front  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  wants  it  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  publishing  house.  Well,  what 
have  you  to  offer  in  exchange?  Will 
Nev/port  and  Balboa  and  Balboa  Island 
and  Costa  Mesa  and  Corona  del  Mar 
discontinue  the  un-Democratic  idea  of 
trying  to  combine  the  five  or  six  post 
offices,  now  situated  in  a  radius  of  about 
5  miles,  into  one  modern,  effective,  cen- 
trally located  post  office?  We  cannot  let 
these  ideas  of  economy  and  efficiency 
get  started;  there  is  no  telling  how  far 
they  might  spread.  They  might  even 
reach  Washington.  The  Neptune  statue 
could  be  a  good,  preventive  barter.  Be- 
sides, old  Neptune  would  be  more  at 
home  nearer  the  ocean;  down  here  they 
do  not  even  turn  the  water  on  him  and 
his  family  all  the  time. 

The  State  of  Texas,  which  got  S338,- 
714,187  back  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  fiscal  1950,  might  be  interested 
in  some  trades,  and  not  only  the  tide- 
lands.  How  about  the  statue  to  General 
Grant  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  campus? 
Texas  could  rename  it  for  Sam  Hous- 
ton, or  Sam  Rayburn,  and  people  would 
stand  all  day  just  looking  at  the  mar- 
velous sculpture  of  the  galloping  artil- 
lery horses.  We  could  even  have  them 
painted  to  look  like  Palominos. 

You  can  send  in  your  sutigestions  and 
bids.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  dis- 
tinctly understood,  however:  there  are 
limits  to  this  dispersal-barter  idea.  I 
would  not  want  the  city  erf  Riverside  to 
try  and  trade  us  in  return  the  statue 
of  De  Anza, 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  thoughtful  letters  on 
the  subject  of  taxation  which  I  have 
received  comes  from  Clarence  M.  Barks- 
dale,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  St, 
Loui.s  bar  for  some  28  years, 
'  So  that  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Barksdale's 
views,  I  am  including  it  in  my  remarks: 

Baeksdalu,  Abbott  &  Thus, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  9,  1951. 
Hon,  Thomas  B   Cuktis, 

House  of  Representatives  O.Jlcc  Buildinij, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dea«  Tom:  I  have  been  following  with 

Interest,    through    the    various    tax    servlcja 

which  I  read,  the  proposed  Revenue  Act  of 


1951,  H.  R.  4473,  and  particularly  section  123 

You,  undoubtedly,  are  familiar  with  this 
section  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
received  numerous  other  letters  concernnig 
it.  I  wanted  to  take  this  occasion  to  add 
my  sm.ail  voice  to  what  should  be  »  great 
chorus  of  outcries  against  the  Inclusion  ol 
that  particular  section  In  the  proposed  new 
tax  bill.  It  IS.  in  my  oplnlori.  a  most  flagrant 
Illustration  of  duplicity  and  taxation  not  lor 
revenue  by  a  Government  now  noted  as  an 
e-xpert  in  btnh  fields. 

The  1950  Revenue  Act  was  heralded  as  a 
long-overdue  measure  for  the  relief  of  small 
corporations  In  its  granting  a  surtax  exemp- 
tion of  $25,000  to  each  corporation.  Follow- 
ing on  the  heels  of  that  bill  came  the  excess- 
pruflts  tax  law  which  only  tended  to  mag- 
nify ihe  importance  of  such  relief  to  new 
small  corporations.  As  a  result  of  such 
exemptions,  many  new  small  companies  le- 
gitimately were  organized,  which  otherwise 
never  would  have  come  into  being.  Lawyer* 
throughout  the  country  advised  their  cli- 
ents with  respect  to  these  advantages  and, 
as  a  result,  many  new  businesses  were  cre- 
ated and  many  companits  expanded,  all  of 
which  undoubtedly  have  contributed  to  our 
high  prcxluction,  high  employment,  and  high 
ta.x  revenues  Nevertheless,  these  small 
corporations,  with  slightly  more  than  a  year's 
experience,  are  now  confronted  with  the 
Treasury  Department  asking  Congress  to 
take  away  all  these  exemptions  if  such  com- 
panies have  similar  stockholders  controlling 
other  companies. 

The  estimated  revenue  which  will  t>e  pro- 
duced by  such  legislation,  if  passed,  is  in- 
significant in  contrast  to  the  total  revenue 
sought  by  the  bill,  but  the  damage  to  small 
business.  If  such  section  Is  left  in  the  bill. 
will  be  Incalculable,  and  I  Imagine  will  re- 
sult in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
much  greater  than  it  proposes  to  obtain. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Inclusion  of  such 
provision  in  the  Revenue  .'Vet  would  have  lit- 
tle, if  any,  eflect  on  large  corporations,  who 
are  able  to  do  their  financing  and  control- 
ling of  multiple  corporations  in  a  much  more 
subtle  fashion  than  small  local  companies. 
Thus,  again,  the  Fair  Deal  government,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Patron  Saint  of  all 
things  small,  would  lie  playing  in  the  hands 
of  biK  business,  as  It  consistently  has  done 
for   almost   20   years. 

Moreover,  it  is  high  time  that  the  lawyers 
In  Congress  are  taking  steps  to  prevent, 
wherever  necessary,  the  contradictions  and 
constant  changes  in  the  law  which  cause 
clients  to  lose  confidence  in  their  lawyers  and 
lose  faith  In  the  laws  Of  all  places  In  this 
present  maelstrom  of  Federal  legislation. 
Congress  should  at  long  last  have  the  In- 
telligence to  create  a  rather  permanent 
framework  lor  the  revenue  act.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  the  taxpayer  and  his  lawyer  to 
have  the  rates  forever  changing,  but  to  have 
Congress  constantly  changing  the  substance 
of  the  law  In  order  to  do  what  the  tfx  courts 
and  the  .Tppellate  courts  have  said  the  Com- 
missioner cannot  do,  is  ma'ting  a  mrxrkery  of 
our  courts,  a  Joke  of  lawyers,  and  many  pre- 
mature graves  for  members  of  our  profes- 
sion. 

I  may  sound  overexercised  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  assure  you  1  am  speaking  from 
the  heart.  It  so  hapf>ens  that  1  believe  I 
know  the  subject  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  Is  only  such  Instances  as  this 
that  cause  me  to  write  my  Congressman.  I 
assure  you  it  is  far  from  being  a  habit.  1 
only  recall  having  written  a  Congressman 
about  pending  legislation  on  one  other  occa- 
sion In  the  28  years  I  have  been  practicing, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  In  sympathy 
with  my  views  and  that  you  will  lend  the 
lull  strength  oX  your  office  to  oppose  and 
defeat  the  Inclusion  of  section  123  In  the 
proposed  Revenue  Act  of  1951. 
Sincerely, 

Clauncz  M.  Baxxsoaix. 
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cr 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  McVET 

or  iLi.iT»n:s 
Hi  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSES1  \riVE3 

Tuesday.  August  21,  19 SI 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  in- 
terest has  been  manifested  in  the  Aruoria 
irrigation  project,  and  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
a  release  from  Dr  Georee  S.  Benson. 
president  of  Harding  Collece.  Searcy. 
Ark.,  dealing  with  this  particular  subject. 
The  -iUe  of  Dr.  Benson  s  discussion  is 
"Government  Planning  Comes  High. ' 
It  Is  belicTed  that  his  comments  should 
be  helpful  to  those  who  may  not  be  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  problems  in- 
yolTed  In  the  plan  to  spend  a  large  sum 
of  money  on  the  Arizona  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. The  airticle  of  Dr.  Benson  follows: 
Ooviuntcirr  PULifitiMO  Comxs  High 

Wben  the  economic  planner*  of  England's 
X<abor-8ocLallat  Ooyemment  blithely  wasted 
•100.000.000  of  hard-premed  Britain's  monf-y 
on  a  scheme  for  growlnf  peanuts  In  British 
Sut  Africa,  and  were  obliged  last  Janu'o-y 
to  pmbllcly  admit  utter  (allure,  the  limit 
wemed  to  have  been  reached  on  the  high 
eoat  of  btmaucratk:  bungling.  But  the  facts 
regarding  oar  own  Interior  Department's 
plan  for  Irrigating  a  small  section  of  Arizona 
dwit  land  would  suggest  that  the  English 
Sodallsta  are.  after  ail.  only  small-time 
spenders* 

TbA  conatnictlon  cost  of  our  own  economto 
Hansen'  Artaona  irrigation  project,  together 
with  Its  so-eaDed  multlpurp>oee  trimmings, 
la  to  be  rTOS.TeO.OOO.  But  that's  }ttet  the 
tMHinntn^  of  what  the  American  taxpayers 
wotiM  have  to  pay.  The  Interior  Department 
Itself  admits  that  actual  cost  to  the  tax- 
payars,  eoontlng  Interest  on  the  borrowed 
money  neocssary  to  build  it.  would  be  t2.784,- 
fiOe.OOO.  That's  almost  10  times  the  total 
TahM  of  all  farm  lands  and  buildings  in 
the  whole  State  of  Arlnma  as  recorded  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau. 

A   FAMTASnC    PaOPOSAI, 

The  astonishing  facta  about  the  Interior 
Dspartmsnt's  Central  Arizona  projects  art 
disclosed  In  an  article  by  Towner  Pbeian, 
lt*Ttt**g'!*»***^  soonooQiat.  In  the  July  18  Issue 
of  the  Preemaa  magaslne.  "From  the  stand- 
point ot  oosts  In  relation  to  expected  bene- 
flts."  he  wrltsa.  "possibly  nothing  more  fan- 
tastle  than  the  cenual  Arizona  project  has 
tt^m  proposed." 

.  Pbslan  polnU  out  that  the  93.784.509,- 
Ifurs  is  the  Economic  Planners'  own  es- 
itaate  at  tbs  ultimate  cost,  with  interest, 
and  tliat  actually  the  cost  probably  would  be 
two  or  tliraa  tlSMS  this  amount — or  from 
#6.0004100.000  to  •lO.OOO.OOO.OOO.  "History 
ahows."  he  says,  "that  in  moet  cases  the 
InlUai  eost  sstlmate  uf  a  Covernment  project 
Is  vsry  low.  later  estimates  much  tilgher.  and 
ths  Anal  cost  higher  slUl.  The  Hoover  Com- 
m^— 4^«»  glToa  many  examples  such  as  the 
Buagry  Horse  project  in  Montana.  It  was 
ortcinally  sstimated  to  cost  (6.500,000  but 
•cttiaay  cost  •03.500.000  ' 

rassxo  sznatv 

SUMS   the    bill    to   authorize   the   central 
IrrlgaUon  project  is  now  before  Con- 

^ and  bas  passed  the  Senate.  It  Is  well 

ttat  ultlasns  Iroow  the  facts.  They  constl- 
tot*  as  SBample  of  what  makes  our  taxes 
•O  bl^l.  The  project  affects  every  cltlren's 
iBCOOM.  for  It  must  be  flni«nced  with  funds 
buiiOWBd  by  lbs  Government  on  the  strength 


c'  the  'aipayers'  .ibii.;;,  '-o  ;...iy  It  pr  •....-,* 
direr*  bf-r-f  fits  i  I  6.000  Arizona  laud  owuers. 
bjt  I,:  ;>•  s:oc'.i;a*ive  or  Intangible  benefits — 
If  :ir.y  f  V  the  rerr.nlr.der  ~f  ^t'  Ni'ion's 
1500<X)fXK)    pccple 

Accordlnc:  tj  Mr  Pn* : m  «  »  •  i:  ■i1.>ri;ment- 
ed  article,  the  jbi^ct  is  -^.a  W.ittr  u  to 
be  diverted  Ir ota  the  C  orado  Btver  to 
pr;>\ide  irri.:;3';  n  :  r  :  ii  .  <  i<:re8  ot  land 
nuw  b*  .t.g  irn^;  itfci  '  ■■  ■■■'.'>•■■  ■  i.-g  supply  of 
gr-iuufl  v..i',er  puni^<.:i  by  private  means. 
ax-.d  :■:!  addit;  :.al  73  500  acres  of  desert 
wtste.i.'^a  T  reich  the  land  to  be  rescued, 
the  C<  i' THc!  4  ■*  »'er  must  flrfit  be  raised 
nearly  VCH  ij  '.eel  Y  .  p'.imping.  and  then  trana- 
ported  some  300  c-..les  by  canals  and  pipe- 
lines. 

H.\U     A    TRULIO.V 

More  than  half  the  land  'o  br-  watered 
by  the  G<.'.  ernmenl  s  engineering  colossus  Is 
owned  by  -120  landowners  with  500  acres  or 
ir.„re — thus  mere  than  half  the  multl-bll- 
ll-n-coKar  cost  would  actually  be  expended 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  only  420  farmers. 
Mr  Fhelan  estln.ates  that  the  cost  allocated 
solely  to  th«?  iry.iratlon  phase  of  the  multi- 
purpose pr  Ject  calls  for  JV.loQ  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  be  ppent  for  e^ch  acre  ol  laud 
to  be  irrl^ated — on  the  basis  of  the  Govern- 
ment s  own  estimates.  On  pa.';t  performances, 
this  figure  Ukely  would  be  closer  to  $25,000 
per  acre. 

The  writer  shows  th.it  on  a  pr.  rat.i  biisi.'i 
the  economic  planners  are  prcj  osmu  to  t^r'.:.< 
water  to  the  420  larger  farm.'i  at  ar  r.tr h^p 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  counting  inierr.-,!  1 
$2,118,000  per  farm  His  article  ai.-*  .-■  ii''^ 
significantly  that  the  central  Arizona  pr-jeci 
is  only  one  of  a  batch  of  such  project.s  '^.a-. 
have  been  officially  planned  by  the  plwrniers 
at  an  estimated  coet  of  $a7  5(3*5.20C  OCW  and 
which  would  probably  cost  |603.000.0CO,OCO — 
half  a  trillion  dollars. 

Yes.  planning  by  Government  economic 
planners  comes  hlt;h.  It  is  bankru;  nng 
England  and  pulling  the  citizen  d  jw:i  to  so- 
cialized poverty.  Must  we  too  bec' nie  Its 
victims? 


New  Orleanx  Port  Remains  Second 
n  NatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT  ^ 

OF    Li~UISIAN^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  21.  1951 

Mr.    H^ERT.     Mr     Speaker,    unri-r 

leave  to  extend  my  rem.iik^  :n  thr  .Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  w\sh  to  subm.t 
an  article  from  the  New  Orlcan':  Times- 
Plcayune.  of  date  .^uctu'^t  19  19.51  viv:- 
tled  "New  Orleans  Port  Remain.''  Second 
in  Nation."  as  f ollow.s 

New  Orlxans  Port  Rs.m.ains  Sicond  iv 
Nation — Kxpt^ET  C.aelo.\ds  for  Haif  >:y  19.') I 
Ptach  41  418 

The  port  cf  New  Orl.ans  d  irir^  rh*"  fir-t 
6  months  of  195!  r:alntai:i*'<1  I's  position 
as  the  Nation's  second  hiLsie-t  p<irt  in  the 
number  cf  export  carloads,  not  Including 
grain  or  coal. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  .Ame.-u.-.t!  .\.-.*,i- 
clatlcn  of  Railroads  sh.  w  41  4  la  im:!  -aiis 
unloaded  at  the  port  d'.ir::  ^  'h;-  ;>t'.  .1  .m 
Increase  of  34  percent  <  ver  the  ?an;e  ptri>  d 
last   year. 

E.  H.  Lt'Ckenberg.  general  manakT»'r  *  :  'he 
port,  said  this  was  more  than  a  third  of  tl.o 
New  York  total  of  113.239  and  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  combined  to'aj  i.f  Hojs-ti  u 
(10.895)    and  Galveston    \  12.181). 


In  spite  ot 
last  year  at 

Korean    war 
loadings    :r^  ".:. 
accord  tr.-    ■       ' 
"It  l.s  Inter'"- 


i/i  u.>sur.<e  of  255  percent  jver 

xu  Ptai:.  .M-.-'s  j-A.r*  d-.i"  tc  'he 
.Nr*  CTlf:v,^'  c\"or*  r-'T  i::;- 
:  .;  "I  xw  :v.  ''.'•  than  •'.''.'>'  )ort. 
'^.p     issormM    n  ■!    fie'ir<"s 

'  said  L'<cken')er^,     that 


ns 
2 
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New  Orleans  :i.i:,<ll'-(i  m.ire  than  10  perent 
of  the  national  \  na,  <:i  i.if^e  expert  car 
unloadlnjfs  " 

He  added: 

"In  spite  of  the  hesltar.-v     f  -.  rrc  ;  •■ 
to  claim  the  port  cf  N*-^   o-v.i:  . 
port  on  the  basis  of  dollar  v   '  -.n.-     :*     * 
be  remembered  that  the  besi    n  i  .-u:e 
port's  activity  is  in  the  ntunber  of  car  un- 
loading*. 

"This,  combined  with  the  dollar  volume 
of  its  commerce,  proves  tnat  New  OrUa,".s 
is  Indeed  second  only  to  New  Ycrlt  " 

Lockenberg  said  that  plans  are  now  ui  rter 
way  for  an  expansion  program  which  *i!l 
double  ability  to  unload  bulk  grain  f'  om 
storage  by  an  extra  marine  leg  to  be  in- 
cluded in  proposed  new  additions  to  tl.e  le- 
vator. 

At  the  same  time,  figures  submitted  !.;y 
C.  J.  Winters,  superintendent  of  the  Pu  uic 
Gram  Elevator,  showed  that  gr.^in  unT  :d- 
Ings  from  barges  for  the  fir?t  7  month?  of 
1951—16.147.951  bushels— compare  to  'he 
hlehest  postwar  vfar  of  15.54MW5  bus!  ris 
for  the  total  year  of  ia4S. 

Winters  pointed  out  that  while  this  c  >es 
not  comprise  by  any  means  ail  of  the  gr  an 
recelnts  at  the  elevator  It  is  a  '■go<jd  li  dl- 
catlon,"  not  oxily  of  bulk  grain  unload!  igs 
but  also  of  the  Increise  in  barge  activity 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  Deceiyes  Congress 
More  Than  Army  Engineers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  ^.^L^FOR.^(IA 
I.\'  THE  HOUhE  OF  R EP RESENT .^TI VIS 

Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  '^ind 
It  of  great  interest  that  the  House  \p- 
propriation.s  Committee  has  seen  f^'  to 
Issue  an  excoriating;  report  on  the  de- 
ficiencies and  deceptions  of  the  A'my 
engineers,  with  regard  to  project  rc^l 
estimates. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commiitee 
recently  passed  out  the  Interior  Depirt- 
ment  appropriations  bill,  which  included 
the  expenditures  for  the  cumine  f.^cal 
year  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  .^imy  engineers  have  not  dece  ved 
Con^tr's.s  any  more,  if  as  much,  than 
tht"  B'lrfwj  nf  Reclamation.  Both  these 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
.cuilty  of  deceiving  the  Consrress,  when 
It  comes  to  estimates  for  projects 

The  di.--covery  of  the  underestim  ites 
of  the  .Army  engineers  is  nothing  new. 
Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation ha.';  been  hoodwinking  the 
Congress  about  appropriations  in  the 
years  gone  by  a  new  revelation. 

Perhaps,  if  the  record  were  exam  nf-d 
It  ^ould  be  seen  that  the  Bureau  of  rec- 
lamation has  been  a  far  greater  deceiver 
than   the  Army  en??ineers. 

Comparisons  in  this  case  mean  noth- 
ing, for  if  either  one  of  these  bodies  are 
dt'ccivmi,;  the  Congress,  they  should  be 
cxpoicd  and  punished.    But  it  is  str.  nge 
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that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  not 
expo-^^ed,  and  did  not  draw  the  wrath  of 
the  Cnnt;iess  long  aao.  For  they  are  old 
offenders,  and  we  members  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
have  lone  been  faced  with  gross  misrep- 
resfntation  and  deception  on  the  part 
of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  witnesses, 
when  It  comes  to  the  actual  cost  of  a 
proposed  project. 

Tht'  Appropriation  Committee  rightly 
has  exposed  the  deception  of  the  Army 
engineers,  but  the  underestimates  of  the 
engineers  are  insij^'nificant  compared  to 
the  underestimates  and  the  deception 
which,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
inflicted  on  the  Congress. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion record. 

It  uill  be  found  that  the  estimates  for 
projects  civen  CongiT.ss  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  run  from  100  to  several 
hundred  percent  low. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples: 


Project 


Oripinnl 
estimate 


BoulilfT  Canyon 

Davis  Dam    

Crntral  Valley 

Colorado-Tliomiisun. . 

Fi>rt  P(Kk 

Hiinery  Floro^    

Coliimhia  Basin 

Krnii.r-jck 

R:v('r!on 

SiiDshoTii"  .     .. 

Missouri  K  ■  .r  H;i>itl. 


$12»'>.  .vm.  onn 

4!,  Jli.'Oli 

irnjKKi.  Kid 

U.  IKNI.INU) 

3»i,  ♦>4^.  (Mm 

3'j:i.i)(it'.  IXX) 

211.  IXH),  000 

9,  ax),o<w 

s.  h.«,i.:mi 
."2y.  !.•..',  sjij 


Prt-sfnt 
estimate 


$i: 


'•v;  («i(i 


lU,  i.N  'H«i 
.VI.  NSf,.  milt 

i.vi,  "ill.;, Kill 

I'i.  ■.'.'J'.  IK  HI 
lOS.  "KHi.iHl 

TTi.  XV.i  turn 

•i."!.  i«ii'i,  i«iil 

21,  »1'.,  411! 

l»i.  S=.l,  ?i.'. 

,  831,  427,  S4'> 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  examples  in- 
clude both  small  and  large  projects.  Of 
course,  numerous  other  examples  could 
be  cited.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  given  consLstently  low  estimates  to 
Congress,  with  the  result  that  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  have  suffered  ex- 
cess burdens. 

One  of  the  most  dishonest  estimates 
given  Congress  recently  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
posed central  Arizona  project. 

The  Bureau  estimates  the  construc- 
tion cost  of  this  project  roughly  at  $788.- 
000.000.  But  nowhere  in  the  Bureaus 
report  on  this  project  are  there  esti- 
mates of  the  additional  features  that 
would  have  to  be  constructed  to  make 
the  central  Arizona  project  workable. 
I  do  not  say  feasible,  but  workable. 

For  instance,  the  main  dam  cf  the 
Arizona  project  would  be  filled  with  silt 
withm  25  to  29  years  without  the  build- 
ing of  other  dams  and  reservoirs  up- 
stream. The  Bureau  does  not  include 
these  additional  works  in  its  estimate, 
yet  they  would  add  at  least  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project. 

Now,  I  wish  to  inform  the  House  Ap- 
propriation Committee,  and  the  Senate, 
as  well,  that  in  the  project  bills  as  they 
are  presented  to  the  Congress,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  inserted  a 
paragraph,  or  section,  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  iniquitous  section  that 
could  be  placed  in  any  bill  having  to  do 
with  appropriations. 

This  section  gives  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  carte  blanche  when  it  comes 
to  spending  money  on  a  project. 


This  section  is  in  the  central  Arizona 
project  bills— H.  R.  1500  and  S.  75. 

During  the  recent  hearings  on  S.  75 
in  the  House  Committee  or  Interior  Af- 
fairs. I  questioned  at  length  Mr.  E.  G. 
Neilson,  assi-stant  regiona!  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  shall  not  reprint  here  the  entire 
testimony,  but  I  shall  refer  my  readers 
to  pages  273  to  307  of  the  hearings  on 
H.  R  1500,  part  1,  March  7.  1951.  before 
the  House  Interior  Committee. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  this 
testimony  will  reveal  to  the  Congress  the 
gro.ss  misrepresentations  wliich  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  attempts  to  inflict 
upon  the  Members  of  Congress. 

This  testimony  will  show  that  such  a 
bill  has  in  it  a  section  which  makes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  greater 
power  than  the  Congress.  I  remarked 
to  Mr.  Neilson  that  H.  R.  :.500  was  an 
open-end  bill,  and  he  replied: 

Mr  Neilson  Miiy  I  explain  what  I  think 
those  parts  oi  the  act  are?  I  think,  in  al- 
most e^kch  authorization  that  t  ae  Bureau  or 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  other  agencies 
get.  there  is  inserted  in  those  bills  a  catch- 
itll  element  of  this  kind  so  th.it  the  secre- 
taries will  not  be  twund  by  the  specific 
element  so  that  he  may  makr  changes  In 
the   interest   of   a   more   economical   project. 

Any  one  who  Is  interested  in  reveal- 
ing the  deception  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  can  read  this  testimony, 
and  if  one  will  read  it  through.  I  am 
sure  eyes  will  be  opened. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  plac- 
ing the  civil  functions  of  the  Army 
engineers  under  the  Department  of 
Interior. 

Grod,  forbid. 

When  it  comes  to  deceivirg  the  Con- 
gress about  project  costs,  th<?  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  by  far  the  greater 
offender. 

Is  this  exposure  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers the  first  step  to  take  away  their 
civil  functions  and  give  them  to  the 
Department  of  Interior? 

If  it  is,  the  Congress  should  stop  such 
a  wicked  move  right  now.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  probably  wastes  more 
money  than  any  other  Bureau,  and  its 
propaganda  machine  is  the  greatest  in 
the  Federal  Government.  This  is  a 
socialistic  bureau,  if  there  is  one  in  our 
Government. 

For  j-ears,  the  Bureau  of  F:eclamation 
has  been  absorbing  more  pow  er  over  the 
economy  of  many  States,  and  unless  it 
is  stopped,  we  are  headed  for  bank- 
ruptcy or  communism,  and  they  are  the 
same  things  in  this  case. 

For  years  the  Bureau  of  F;,eciamation 
has  consistently  deceived  the  Congress, 
both  individual  Members  and  the  entire 
body,  and  if  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  wish  to  take 
the  time,  they  can  issue  a  report  that 
will  greatly  overshadow  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Army  engineers. 

Let  us  not  excoriate  the  A^my  engi- 
neers alone.  Let  us  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
is  far  more  iniquitous.  Let  us  expose 
and  punish  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  not  select  one  offender  without 
regard  for  another. 


The  McCarran  UterBal  Secnritjr 
Sabcommittec 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  XTTKH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
has  been  conducting  its  investigation  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  principles 
of  American  jurisprudence.  This  fact  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
and  the  committee  is  now  beginning  to 
receive  the  public  acclaim  which  it  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  permission  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  written  by  Harold  B  Hin^on, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times; 
of  August  19,  1951.  It  accurately  de- 
scribes the  methods  and  procedures  be- 
ing followed  by  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  often  referred  to  as  the 
McCaiTan  committee.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McCaeran     Shies    Awat    Prom     McCarthy 

Label — His     Committki     Operates     Like 

Court,  Shields  Witnesses  Prom  Pxtblicitt 
(By  Harold  B.  Hinton) 

Washington,  August  18.— The  Senate  In- 
ternal Secxirity  Subcommittee,  after  several 
months  of  preparatory  work,  is  now  em- 
barked upon  tile  public  and  open  phase  of 
its  mission,  which  is  "to  make  a  complete 
and  continuing  study  and  investigation  of 
the  administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,"  as 
well  as  the  operation  of  other  laws  against 
espionage  and  sabotage. 

Since  that  partlcvilar  law  called  for  the 
exclusion  or  deportation  of  any  alien  whose 
entry  or  presence  would  endanger  the  public 
safety,  many  of  the  sutKommittee's  inquiries 
have  had  to  do  with  Communists  and  their 
activities.  Its  memtwrs.  however,  decline 
to  number  themselves  among  the  "scare- 
mongers and  hatemongers"  whom  President 
Truman  castigated  so  roundly  earlier  in  the 
week  nor  do  they  like  to  be  told  they  are 
"carrying  McCarthy's  load." 

The  parent  body  of  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  Is  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Senator  Pat  McCarran,  Democrat  of 
Nevada,  is  chairman  of  both  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  sulxommlttee.  The  other 
six  members  also  are  distinguished  lawyers. 
emphasis  on  far  east 

They  are  Senators  James  O.  Eastland,  of 
Mississippi,  Herbert  R.  O'Conoh,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Willis  Smith,  of  North  Carolina. 
Democrats;  and  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Michi- 
gan, William  E.  Jenneh,  of  Indiana,  and 
Arthi:^  V.  Watkjns,  of  Utah,  Republicans. 

At  present,  the  subcommittee  is  locking 
into  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  subversive 
forces  have  Influenced,  or  sought  tc  influ- 
ence, the  far-eastern  policy  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  inquiry,  it  Is  directing  its 
attention  to  the  membership  and  activities 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

Unlike  many  congressional  public  hear- 
ings, the  atmosphere  of  tne  suixrommlitee's 
open  sessions  closely  resembles  that  of  a 
courtroom.     Senator  McCarrjln  insists  that 
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evidence  »ubmltt«!  ty  the  subccmmutcf  3 
.  wn  «Uff  be  fully  Identifled  frr  *he  rec  rd. 
anc    treats    lU    counsel.    Rofier'    M  rris      is 

furmAlIy  a*  he  w<~u:d  ai.y  strange  lawyr  mho 
appeared  be/ore  him 

The  commlttef*   sraJT   was   Instructed    to 
niamtaiii,  and  the  committee  has  sc.ight  *,.> 
maintain,  a  high  standard  of  evidence    and 
•'I  pr<3ceed  with  a  truly  objective  appnjac;. 
Mr    Mt-CAsaAN  s«iid  of  Ita  procedure. 

1*0   KAOTO    Ot    VIDIO 

Eef  re  it  began  lt«  public  hearings  the  ^n'^- 
committee  considered  the  advisability  'jf  per- 
mitting television  and  radio  broadcasting  of 
lu  open  aeask>n5 

■'The  ruling  of  the  committee  Is  that  none 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  will  be 
telavlaed.  and  that  no  direct  radio  coverage 
of  t>.e  proceedings  of  the  committee  wvi:  be 
p)ermltted,"  Mr  McCaman  announced. 
"News  pictures  may  be  p>ermitted  before  and 
after  the  actual  hearing  sessions  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  the  takiuK  of  news  pictures  dur- 
ing the  actuaJ  conduct  of  the  hearinga  will 
not  be  allowed. 

•Neither  will  the  committee  permit  the 
photographing  of  witnesses  with  members  of 
the  committee  In  tbe  hearing  room,  nor  the 
phttographlng  of  witnesses  In  the  hearing 
rconn  without  the  permission  of  the  witnesses. 

"The  committee  has  made  these  decisions 
b?Tause  we  are  seeking  facts,  not  ptibllclty. 
We  wart  to  make  a  record,  not  to  make  head- 
lines Purthermore  we  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  no  wltnem  «ho  la  called  here  will  be 
subjected  to  undue  publicity  against  his  will." 

IT  SHOE  riTS 

If  the  chairmen  of  other  committees  de- 
sire to  Interpret  these  rulings  as  an  implied 
criticism  of  their  own  proceedings,  they  ap- 
parently  are   T»elcome   to  do  so   by   Senator 

MCC  ASSAM . 

The  Nevada  Senator  Is  in  a  good  position 
not  to  care.  He  has  been  In  the  Senate  slr.ce 
1933.  and  has  been  almost  continuously  at 
odds  with  hii  party.  He  does  not  come  up 
for  election  again  until  1956. 

An  Iraacibie.  persistent  debater  and  a  hard 
worker,  be  has  followed  the  path  of  rugged 
Indlvlduallaxn  in  the  Senate  during  his  entire 
service.  He  opposed  many  of  the  New  Deal 
measures  President  Roosevelt  proposed  to 
Congress,  and  has  beeu  equally  Independent 
of  President  Truman's  recommendations. 

The  chairman  declines  to  use  the  large, 
marble-walled  caucus  room  where  most  of 
the  public  bearings  of  Senate  committees 
are  held  when  It  is  apparent  that  large  audi- 
ences win  be  attracted.  His  hearings  are 
beld  in  the  Judiciary  Committee's  own  small, 
cluttered  meeting  room. 

Despite  Ux  McCaksan's  modest  objectives. 
hla  rubcommlttee  has  been  getting  its  share 
of  bcatUlnes.  dating  from  Its  exploit  in  raid- 
ing the  Hiss  of  tbe  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions In  a  Massachusetts  barn. 

■XLXVAKT   QIJCTriONS 

Wttnca8«s  are  directed  to  limit  their  re- 
plies to  the  things  about  which  they  ai»» 
asked,  and  Ur  Morris  is  under  strict  orders 
to  ksep  his  questions  pertinent  to  the  mat- 
tar  In  band.  Thus,  during  the  recent  parade 
of  former  Communists — including  Dr  Karl 
A.  Wlttfofsl,  Mrs  Hede  Massing.  Alexander 
Otsgory  Bsrmtne.  Whittaker  Chambent.  and 
Blsabeth  Bentley— the  witnesses  were 
to  testify  only  about  Individuals  the 
oonunlttse  believed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Xnstttuts  of  Pacific  Relations. 

iDSTltalkly,  other  names  were  brought  Into 
tbs  r«oard.  but  tbe  committee  gave  the  Im- 
prssslnn  It  was  making  every  effort  to  avoid 
tilt  "elMraeter  aaaaasl nation"  about  which 
Prsstdsnt  Tmman  has  complained. 

BoWTsr.  tbs  subcommittee  has  been  ex- 

possd  to  some  crlticUm  ht?cuuse  of  the  Incl- 

dtntal   mention   cf   o.ner    Irdiv.diia'.s.    eveii 

•athtWHh  resulUng  fiuni  :,uett40i.3  froia  mem- 


bers other  lh,ir.  il.e  ch  ■.,r;ii.ai.  .Jtid  the  re- 
Iteratiiiii  by  stjrr.e  jf  '  ne  w;*  r.f*.ies  of  hear- 
say charges  they  h.ivp  previuiuj'y  :r..ide  be- 
fore other  Inve.stlg-itlng  bodies  There  are 
those  who  contend  it  is  merely  extending 
the  work  of  whr  :p  a'.e  denunciations  started 
bv   Sena:,»r   McCartht  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  su't'  mmittee  was  established  by  dl- 
recti(-:i  uf  i  Sen.. te  resolution  .adopted  last 
Dect-mber.  aad  started  to  work  soon  after 
the  first  f  the  year  The  Senate  has  thus 
far  a-j'hcT-.ZPd  It  to  spend  up  to  $175,000  for 
striff  salaru':^  and  other  expenses  of  Investl- 
g.iti''.;. 

It-s  members  are  not  yet  certain  what  they 
will  do  In  further  discharge  ct  their  In- 
structions to  .^ct  as  watchdogs  over  the  ex- 
ecu  ti'ia  of  the  laws  guarding  the  internal 
.'e'-urrv  cI  the  Nation  against  subven.ive  ac- 
tivities The  group  has  already  recom- 
mended leei.slatiun  to  bar  from  certification 
as  a  collective  bargaining  aijeiu  suy  organi- 
zation found  ^o  be  cor.tr, -Ued  by  Conimu- 
nlsts  and  It  ha.-?  called  f  n  .^'tnrnev  General 
J.  Howard  M'  Or.ith  to  deport  ail  diplomatic 
and  c-',n*ular  agent.-*  :.'  i^vreign  govornments 
whose  activities  endanger  the  public  safety. 

CHECK    ON    UNION 

The  first  recom-iiendaty;:-.  f-Il-wed  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  American.  Con-.municatlons 
Association  of  New  Tork  City,  certified  by  the 
National  Lab-ir  Relations  Board  as  bargain- 
ing agent  lor  <  mployees  cf  the  Western 
Union  Co  and  thnye  of  o'her  conununlca- 
tlons  hrr-.i  If  recei'-ed  te.-tlrnony  that  a 
number  of  the  unions  officials  were  Com- 
munists. 

The  dig  at  frircian  subversives  masked  un- 
der dlp.omatic  tr  consular  status  was 
prompted  by  a  series  of  hearings  at  which 
State  Department  sfx^ke-men  te<ttfipd  there 
were  85  current  ca.«!«>.>  where  aliens  In  a 
diplomatic  or  semid'.plrin.  clc  -tatus  had 
been  admitted  to  tne  United  States  before 
adverse  securrv  information  against  them 
had   been   received 

The  current  hearings  m  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  were  doubtiess  prompted 
by  the  charges  and  countercharges  that  came 
out  of  tne  hearing--  over  the  dismissal  of 
General  of  the  .'\r;-ny  Douglas  MacArthur. 
SeversI  of  the  fl;ure-  ',r.  'h.^t  f-ontroversy 
were  persons  wh  1  had  h.-f>:i  charged  pre- 
viously by  Senator  Jos£f  h  K  McCarthy. 
Republican  of  Wisci  nsai.  as,  being  Commu- 
nists or  Communist  sympathizers. 


The  Voice  of  America  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L\RKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECT  :it.T 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THK   L  Nir33   --T  ATEa 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr  Pre.sident.  brforp 
I  retired  from  the  adverti.sin:,'  biiMnes.s 
in  1935.  I  was  a  reader  of  the  -vvec'kly 
Advertising  Age  I  admired  it  for  it's 
reah.sm  in  the  field  in  wh:ch  I  then 
worked.  I  asj:ume  it  still  adheres  to  it.s 
tradition  of  factual  reporting  Thus  I 
think  those  of  nn  in  the  Cor.pres.s  wh.D 
must  soon  pass  upon  the  1952  budg"'  for 
the  Voice  of  Amenca  will  tvclci  m*.  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  thi.'^  prosjiam  by 
the  reporter  for  Advertising  At-e  i  .^.^k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  articlr.  H.vx 
G-:od  Is  the  Vcice  Proc;r:'.m'  from  r!-.o 
i  je  cf  .Aur.i.st  13.  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 


There  bem^  no  cbjrclion.  the  nrticlc 
was  ordered  10  be  prir;ted  in  the  Re  crd. 
as  follows : 

How  OooD   I-   THr   Vr  T!  r    PF.rr.r.AM'-   An-ifN 

CoMK  IN     Gr.iNO    It   New   L.'fit  -V't    ^'lf-; 

CuavF.   Exists    1^    Bol.stes    BtDGET   Pi-EAi,, 

Radio  FX-nds  Undkr  P   &  G  s 
I  By  Stui'.lfV  C  hen) 

Washington.  August  8 —How  i0..d  is 
America  s  overseas  Information  en  npai^n  > 

Is  It  true  that  this  sales-mmded  Nation 
falls  flat  on  Its  face  when  it  tries  to  put  to- 
gether a  campaign  explaining  Its  nictlves 
and  objectives  to  other  nations? 

Arc  talented  Individuals  utilized''  Or  are 
they  Ignored,  or  buried  under  a  heap  of 
bureaucratic  red  tape^ 

Though  It  has  handled  the  prt  erani  for 
more  than  5  jk&xs.  the  Department  ..i  S.ate 
faces  these  questions  each  ti.Tie  it  g'es  to 
Congress  for  appropriations. 

Presumably,  the  questions  persi.st  becnuse 
the  Department  has  never  been  able  t^  pro- 
vide convincing  ans'J.ers 

Currently,  tne  prevailing  feeling  arrr'nt: 
Informed  Members  of  Congress  is  that  the 
Information  program  Is  reason'^tly  effective 
on  the  operating  lc'.ei--and  that  it  :;<  im- 
proving. 

There  Is  no  .«.i:e<  i^urve  to  prove  the  p  -int. 
But  the  Czech.  Ai.i  '^ips  acr  ss  the  b-'rder. 
or  the  P'.lish  sailor  .vh:;  escapes  to  S'Vfden 
demonstrates  tha'  <■  methma;  Is  gett'.n*; 
through  to  remind  'he  p>erplps  of  Ea.stern 
Etirope  of  :\  better  .ae  on  the  .ther  sule  of 
the  iron  cur'.cn 

And  there  are  cuches  f'om  the  enemy  c  .mp 
which  are  far  more  tar.^ible  evidence  Ex- 
perts estimate  that  Russia  has  mo, re  than 
1.000  radio  transmitters  —  .1  p'..in*  equal  to 
nearly  half  this  Nation's  whole  AM  service — 
devoted  exclusively  to  Jamming  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts 

Moreover,  the  very  fart  thar  Ruj.sia  is  busy 
blocking  and  denouncing  the  V  uce  Is  taken 
here  as  evidence  that  the  PjUtburo  believes 
there  Is  danger  that  the  American  story  l.s 
spreading — one  way  or  ano*  aer— among  the 
captive  peoples 

Despite  this  Information,  there  is  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  the  infi mint;  n 
program  accomplishes  less  than  u  -h  ild, 
considering  the  amount  of  money  availa'.3!e. 
Even  the  program's  moet  loyal  supp  irters  on 
the  Hill  concede  that  IIEE  (International  In. 
formation  and  Education  E.xchacgc  i  is 
stifled  by  an  unreasonable  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative red  tape. 

The  House  Appropriations  Commi*'"?. 
which  keens  a  sharp  eye  en  IIEE.  recenrlv 
used  experienced  Investigators  fmm  the  FBI 
and  Treasury  Department  to  check  the  ad- 
ministrative efllclency  of  the  pr 'liram 

Like  all  such  investigations,  the  results  are 
contested.  There  were  reassuring  testimo- 
nials on  the  effectiveness  of  Voice  broadcasts 
In  Prance  and  Italy.  But  there  were  chillinij 
Illustrations  of  lost  time  and  mntirn  wh;ch 
convinced  mi>'  Appruprlauons  Commrtee 
members  that  .»  house  cleanme  was  in.  order. 

Happily  thl*  hi  u-^e  cleaning  is  under  way. 

To  put  zip  into  IILE  ii^>^ratuiii-.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Fd  B.i.'re:t  ra  ei.rlv  br.  u^ht 
In  Thurman  Barii.ird.  \  ue  jresidei.t  of 
Compton  Adverti.<!ine  rs  gener..!  niai^.nger 
of  the  Information  servlre 

With  his  arrival,  the  ofTire  of  th-  k'eneral 
manager  has  begun  ti^ihiening  Its  supervise  n 
of  the  enterprise.  One  of  the  first  stei's  was 
to  set  u,)  11  pr')k;ramink;  and  evaluation 
unit  lu  the  ^ei.cial  inaiu'gers  'ttice.  unaer 
OrvlUe  C.  Andersen,  veteran  IIEE  execu'.r.c 
and  former  arinian  and  publisher  Fur  rl.:ei 
of  evaluation.  Mr  Btrnard  hrought  In  Bn 
Oedalecta.  who  h.-^s  directed  rndlo  and  IV 
research  fur  American  Broadcasting  Co  lor 
the  past  6  years. 

There  have  been  structural  changes,   too. 

Formerly,  all  media,  includlr^g  the  Voice  cf 
America,  were  clustered  In  tlie  OJTlce  cf  I.i- 
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ternatlonal  Information,  and  all  education 
prtigrams  in  the  OflSce  of  Educational  Ex- 
change. 

To  strengthen  the  Voice,  which  Is  the 
State  Department's  most  Important  medium. 
Voice  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Office  of 
International  Information.  It  has  been 
pi\en  rorqual  status,  reportliig  directly  to 
M.--    Barnard 

Office  of  International  Inlormatlon.  too.  is 
ge-'int:  Iresh  leadership.  For  this  operation. 
which  i:-.cludes  press,  films,  publicaticns.  and 
other  media.  State  Department  has  brought 
m  R  bert  C.  LaBlonde.  vice  president  for 
pub.:  relations  of  FcK3te.  Cone  &  Beldlng  In- 
teri-.ational 

Representative  John  J  Rooney.  Democrat. 
New  Yurk.  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions SuDCommittee  handling  State  Depart- 
ment funds,  is  hopeful  that  these  new  hou.se- 
keepers  will  sweep  away  the  red  tape  which 
lias  hampered  operations 

In  a  f.  5or  fight  over  IIEE  funds  for  1952. 
he  wns(d  a  determined  fight  against  an 
orsraiiized  Ret^ubllcan  campaign  to  clip  J15,- 
OCO,000  oCr  the  $85,000,000  proposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  He  pointed  out 
there  had  been  a  $30,000,000  cut  in  commit- 
tee ".Any  further  cut."  he  warned,  '  would 
g  1   '/elcjw  the  fat  into  the  meat  " 

It  Is  nothing  new  for  United  States  over- 
seas Information  unit*  to  have  r.jnEresslor.al 
troubles.  Throughout  World  War  11  Con- 
gress was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  putting 
the  overseas  branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation ot  I  of  business.  Several  times  it 
was  saved  only  by  th»  macic  name  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower,  and  convincing  endorse- 
ments from  personalities  wh>-.i  C'.iuld  not  be 
taken   lightly. 

Frequently.  OWI  Chief  Elmer  Davis  was  on 
the  Hill,  explaining  away  one  or  another 
allegediy    unpardonable   sm 

From  time  to  time  there  are  crusades  to 
"improve"  the  information  service  one  way 
or  another.  Shortly  alter  the  war  Congress 
demaiided  that  Voice  programing  be  han- 
dled by  private  broadcasters  under  cDntract. 
The  results  pleased  no  one. 

Currently  there  are  plans  f^r  an  "inde- 
pendent" information  organization,  to  gather 
overseas  activities  of  EC.A  and  other  agencies 
under  one  roof,  away  from  "old  lliie"  bureau- 
crat.? 

Probably,  this  consolidation  would  elimi- 
nate overlapping  which  Is  inevitable  while 
ECA  operates  its  own  $17,000,iX)0  mlorma- 
tion  program  in  17  countries.  Whether  an 
Independent  IIEE  would  be  any  better  than 
the  old  OWI  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture 

Men  close  to  IIEE  believe  overseas  infor- 
mation will  always  be  in  danger  of  bureauc- 
nicy  s  nvist  serious  ailment — procrastina- 
tion. Tlie  development  of  mformatiuii 
"lilies"  ir-.e^-itably  involves  Si.)  many  "clear- 
ar.ces  ■  that  there  are  innumerable  oppor- 
tunities for  a  project  to  get  completely 
enmeshed. 

For  example,  the  information  service  re- 
cently decided  to  make  a  two-reel  film  on 
Korea.  Before  the  script  for  this  film  gc^t 
a  nece.ssary  O.  K.  from  various  policy  mak- 
ing agencies,  it  was  rewritten  several  times 
and  bounced  back  and  forth  between  New- 
York  and  Washington  f^r  more  than  6 
months. 

It  is  not  always  this  bad,  but  IIEE  gets 
Into  f.elds  where  there  are  many  cooks 

Durinc  the  postwar  period,  IIEE  budgets 
went  as'  low  as  «21.000.0iX)  tin  1948 1.  At 
times  the  atmosphere  was  frigid.  Big  news 
serMces  refused  to  sell  their  reports  to  the 
Voice,  Voice  reporters  were — and  are — ex- 
cluded f.'-om  the  regular  Press  Galleries  of 
Congress,  though  their  Iron-curtain  com- 
peiitors  were — and  are — accorded  all  the 
many  privileges  of  honest  newspapermen. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Barrett  from 
New.sweek  about  a  year  ago  to  take  top  pol- 
icy responsibility  for  IIEE.  there  has  been 
a  r.oticeable  improvement  in  the  climate. 
■Under  Foy  Kohler,  a  career  expert  on  Russia 


and  former  charge  d'affaires  in  Moscow  the 
V^olce  has  gone  on  the  offensive,  raising  em- 
barassing  questions  for  the  Politburo  to  an- 
swer to  its  own  people 

Arrival  of  Mr,  Barnard  convinced  more 
than  one  congressional  skeptic  that  a  heroic 
effort  to  get  an  eflectlve  overseas  information 
program  is  in  the  cards. 

On  the  journeyman  level,  State  Depart- 
ment feels  Its  IIEE  personnel  is  a  remark- 
ably elective  group.  But  it  isn't  easy  to 
draw  topnotchers  for  the  executive  slots. 

In  a  situation  sliort  of  war,  the  emotional 
appeal  is  lacking.  And  for  topnotchers  the 
opportunities  outside  Government  are  un- 
paralleled at  this  time. 

"We  could  use  more  consultants."  officials 
say,  "but  the  problem  of  security  clearance 
is  tough." 

"Start  FBI  clearance  of  an  adinan,"  Mr. 
Barnard  points  out,  "and  he  has  a  headache. 
His  client  inimediately  suspects  he  is  get- 
ting ready  to  go  into  Government  service. 
Naturally,  the  client  Isn't  happy  about  that." 

Nevertheless,  quite  a  number  of  well- 
known  marketing  and  media  experts  are  {jut- 
ting their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  Ed  Mayer, 
president  of  James  Gray.  Inc  .  one  of  the 
Nations  top  experts  on  direct  mail,  recently 
returned  from  an  a.ssignment  in  southeast 
Asia.  As  consultants.  State  Department  uses 
men  like  Sigurd  Larmon.  James  W  Young, 
William  P.ii°y  and  Ed  Noble  Its  public  rela- 
tions pane'  iS  headed  b;-  Williani  G.  Werner, 
public  relations  chief  of  rrcter  i..-  Gamble 
Co  Its  new  press  and  pubiU.^tioi»s  advi- 
sory ccmmittee  under  Ben  Hib'->:  editor  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  incicides  Ted 
Repplier.  president  of  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil Edwin  S  Friendly,  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun:  A,  L. 
Cole,  manager.  Reader's  Digest.  Arthur  H. 
Motley,  publisr.er  of  Parade,  and  others. 

Recently  a  task  force  from  Your.g  &:  Rubl- 
cam  was  railed  in  to  appraise  a  portion  of 
the  IIEE  operaticn.  Another  task  force,  from 
MrCann-Erickscn,  is  m  the  process  of  draw- 
ing up  a  suseested  advertising  campaign. 
as  part  of  IIEE  s  program  for  a  particular 
friendly  nation.  The  .Advertising  Council 
has  a  campalen  to  get  IIEE  messages  into 
overseas  progranis  of  United  States  industry. 

The  8104.000  000  budget  which  IIEE  had 
during  the  past  year  m.ay  give  a  false  sense 
of  proportion. 

For  radio,  its  m.ost  important  medium,  the 
State  Department  had  roughly  J!6,0OO.CC0  In 
dollars  and  foreign  correr.cv.  That  compares 
with  I18.357.0C.0  which  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 
spent  for  network  radio  alone  in  1950. 

Voice  of  America  broadcasts  54  hotirs  of 
programing  daily  in  37  languages,  and  is  in 
the  prr:.cess  of  stepping  up  its  schedule.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year,  it  is  asking  Coiigress 
for  «25  000.000. 

IIEEs  press  service  produces  a  10.000-word 
report  daily  for  foreign  newspapers  and  radio. 
Together  with  publications,  it  has  an  annual 
budget  of  »6. 800, 000.  Other  budget  items: 
Motion  pictures.  $11,800,000:  libraries  and 
institutions.  $3,600,000;  exchange  of  persons, 
$6,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the  IIEE  budget  is 
capital-equipment  construction  of  new  radio 
stations.  S67.000.000. 


Mrs.  Kee  First  West  Virginia  Woman 
RepresentatiYC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OF  WZST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.   RAMSAY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 


I  include  the  follcwing  news  article  writ- 
ten by  a  lovely  West  Virginian.  Mary 
Eloise  Turner: 

Mrs  Kee  First  West  Vircinia  Woman  Rep- 
resentative  GRANDDAUGHTiOl  SEES  GRA- 
CIOUS I,ADT  Take  Her  Seat  in  Congress 

(By  Mary  Eloise  Turner) 

Washington.  July  28 — With  a  yellow- 
haired  grandaughter  watching  from  the  gal- 
lery a  gracious  lady  from  West  Virginia  took 
her  seat  in  the  halls  of  Congress  this  week, 
thus  becoming  the  State's  nrst  woman  Rep- 
resentative. She  is  Elizabeth  Kee,  of 
Bluefleld.  W  Va  .  who  was  elected  July  17  in 
a  special  election  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  her  late  husband,  the  beloved  John  Kee 
of  the  Fifth  ConKressional  District 

The  Congress  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Sam  Ratbchn,  of  Texas  The 
invocation  was  given  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Eckman,  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  came  down  for  the  oc- 
casion. Mrs.  Kee  was  accompanied  to  the 
rostrum  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  new  Job 
by  Dr.  T.  H  Hedrick.  of  the  Sixth  West  Vir- 
ginia District,  who  is  the  dean  of  the  West 
Virginia  representatives.  Seated  In  the  from 
to  view  the  ceremony  and  to  welcome  their 
new  colleague,  weie  Robert  L.  Ramsay,  of 
the  First  District:  Harley  O  Staggers,  of  the 
Second  District:  Cleveland  M.  Bailey,  of  the 
Third  District;  and  M.  G.  BtTRNsiDE,  of  the 
Fourth  District. 

What  kind  of  woman  has  had  this  signal 
honor^  First,  one  would  say  that  Elizabeth 
Kex  does  not  look  like  a  politician.  She  is 
unhurried,  calm,  and  soft-spoken:  a  rather 
large  woman  with  a  sweet  smile  and  expres- 
sive eyes.  She  has  a  keen  sense  of  huir.or  and 
enjoys  a  joke  on  herself.  She  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Job  of  the  congressional  office  as  she 
has  been  her  husband's  secretary  for  16  years. 
As  a  freshman  Congresswoman.  however,  she 
will  take  her  place  at  the  tool  of  the  ladder 
With  none  of  the  prerogatives  won  by  her 
husband  in  his  long  years  in  Washington. 
Mr  Kee  was  chairman  of  the  powerful  and 
important  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  which 
gave  him  and  his  wife  a  high  place  in  the 
official  and  social  life  of  Washington. 

Mrs.  Kee  has  worked  hard  as  a  congres- 
sional secretary  but  has  kept  a  vital  Interest 
m  other  things  as  well  She  has  a  large 
collection  of  miniature  dogs.  To  th^  might 
be  added  Pept.  a  Mexican  chihuahua,  a  more 
animated  but  scarcely  larger  member  who 
guards  his  m.istress'  apartment.  Mrs.  Kee 
loves  music  and  flowers  and  is  interested  in 
flower  arrargement.  Chinese  art  is  another 
of  her  varied  Interests.  Her  chief  hobby,  if 
one  can  be  singled  out.  is  the  library  at 
Woodrow  Wilson  Rehabilitation  Center  at 
FlshorsvlUe.  Va  She  has  collected  lO.OOO 
volumes  for  this  library  and  had  many  of 
them  autographed  by  famous  men  of  our 
time. 

Mrs  Kee  is  the  m.other  of  two  children. 
FYances  and  Jimmy.  Her  three  granddaugh- 
ters with  the  alliterative  names  of  Kirsten. 
Kathleen,  and  Karen  are  the  pride  of  their 
grandmother  as  her  face  shows  when  she 
speaks  of  them. 


Should  the  GoYcnimeiit  Pay? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MlSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  21,  1951 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  problems  arising  from  the  recent 
Kaw  River  flood  are  man.fold.    The  St. 
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Louis  Poat-Dtepttch  on  Aiurxist  15.  1951. 
published  the  following  editorial  entitled 
•Should  the  Government  P«y?"  which 
Mktd  A  MATChlng  QUMtlon: 

BMOviA  m  OonvtKnrr  Pa?? 

Relief  muat  UBque«Uon«bl7  l>e  proTldwl 
for  ihe  flood  •Uflerw*  »n  MlMOUrt.  Kansas. 
and  OklmHoma.  PtnancUl  ftid  muft  IM  iivvn 
to  UMM  who  fluinot  fct  b«ek  on  their  rtet 
without  It.  Wbtthffr  this  ahoxUd  he  dcoe 
in  the  w«7  HgprwnftlTe  Boixnta.  oX  K&zvui 
Oty.  uMt  StxMtor  TwmAa  RBKHixaa,  o(  8t 
Louu.  propOM.  ho%«ver.  U  a  queatloo.  They 
vouki  h*t«  the  United  State*  Oovernment 
pay  tor  a  mhstaatuu  p«rt  o(  the  Iomm  of 
hocM  owtMn  and  Mnall-builXkMa  men. 

The  BoUln«-B*nninfi  propoMl  would 
Mt  ft  prvoadcnt  In  Ammlna  dlnatar  r«lief 
ftnd  r«oon«tn»ct»n.  for  hitherto  the  R«d 
CroM  has  Uken  ear*  ot  theee  t««ln.  Ooce 
the  prlaelpl*  of  I^darftl  r«UnburMm«nt  for 
easttftl  kMBH  tn  DAtural  dliMtert  were  esUh- 
Ulahad.  hew  far  would  it  goT  Would  it  mean 
VMtfal  eoBtrlbutioiM  after  crary  flood.  tor> 
nado.  or  othtr  dlaaatar  evarfwhar*  tn  the 
eouBtrrr  What  would  ba  the  likely  cost  to 
tba  TtaMuryt 

Tbs  Had  Ooai  haa  Indloatad  it  expects  to 
be  ahia  to  «oa»  with  the  ICidwaatam  fiood 
dtMttsr  aa  It  has  oopad  with  other  disasters 
tn  the  past.  ^Ktaral  funds  ar*  avaUahle,  as 
they  should  ba.  for  amargancy  rallaf.  For 
Ioi4-ran«a  rehabUlutlon.  the  Bad  Croee 
stands  nmOf  to  halp  tadinduaia  who  cannot 
balp  thaiMalvaa.  and  the  RFC  Is  sTaUabl* 
for  loaxia  to  bualnasa  eonotftis  that  cannot 
gat    eradlt    through    ordinary    commercial 


But  Mdaral  grants  to  make  good  loseee  to 
prhrala  property  ar*  eeeentlaily  different 
troa  thaaa  fortH  of  relief.  Whll*  it  U  un- 
^uaattopaWy  a  Vsderal  r**ponalbtllty  to  de- 
vaiaip  watar  r*aoure**  so  the  floods  are 
brought  under  ooatrol.  Is  It  a  Federal  re- 
spo^bimy  to  pay  the  losses  raeultlng  from 
Ms  past  nagUTt  of  flood  oontroir  Ar*  there 
ooBTlneIng  isaaona  why  means  of  relief  and 
rahahUitatlon  xaad  In  the  paat  ar*  no  loag«r 
adequatat  We  raise  these  queetiona  to  indi- 
cate sooM  of  the  considerations  which  facte 
and  dsbata  should  be  expected  to  eettle  be- 
fore final  action  Is  taken  In  Congress. 


ORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  F.  ERTEL  CARLYLE 

or  MOBTH  CASOUliA 

131  TBI  BOTJ8I  OF  RXPRXSBMTATIVIB 
WtOneadav.  May  16.  1951 

Ob  the  Itfe.  character,  and  public  service  of 
Bon.  Alfred  Lse  Bulwlnkle.  late  a  Repre- 
santatlTa  from  the  SUte  of  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  CARLYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  ceniurles.  thoughtful  men  have 
known  that  the  gtiiding  star  of  their 
Utm  must  be  seen  In  the  early  years  of 
life.  Baa.  Alfrod  Lee  Bulwlnkle  was  a 
thoivhtful  man,  and  in  his  early  years 
h«  flxflily  decided  that  the  g\ilding  star 
of  hit  life  would  be  determination  and 
feittifulBess.  He  pointed  these  splendid 
attrftolae  in  the  right  direction.  This 
teet  1>  ably  stated  in  the  following  well- 
edltorlal  which  appeared  tn 
News,  one  of  the  leading 
of  the  Southern  States,  and 
at  Charlotte.  N.C.: 
MiJiM  Oat  TMnraa  Ooitx 

A.    L.    Bulwlnklc'i   dlecharge 
throjt^b  me  uOce  uf  the  Ad- 


jutant General  of  the  Army  srter  World  Wiir 
I  they  were  endorsed:  "He  gets  ihlnsi  tiune  " 
Thin  endorsement  uptlv  deecnbed  the 
career  of  the  veteran  Conareaman  who  had 
represented  the  Tenth  «nd  then  tfte  Sleven'r. 
North  Carolina  Dlatrict*  for  28  yean.  Major 
Bulwlnkle  fot  things  done. 

He  got  things  done  as  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery on  the  battle  fronU  of  Frmnce  In  Wor'.ri 
War  I.  and  he  got  things  done  In  hli  38  veare 
of  service  In  the  Nn'ijnftl  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves.  At  the  same  time  his  manner  was 
quiet  and  unob'msive  and  his  accompllsh- 
nasnts  were  without  fanfar*  and  ballyhoo 
Althou|h  hts  chief  accompllshmer.ts  are 
recorded  in  national  pollcv.  hp  madf  many 
real  contributions  to  MecKlenburj  County 
and  the  city  of  Charlotte.  He  was  ln.«tru- 
roental  In  securing  the  present  fine  post- 
ofllce  building  and  gftve  material  asslstar.ee 
m  obUlning  Federal  aid  In  the  construction 
of  «uch  worth-while  projects  as  the  American 
Lsflon  Memorial  Stadium,  the  Douglas 
Municipal  Airport,  and  Memorial  Hoepltal 

Major  Bulwlnkle  devoted  most  of  his  life 
to  public  service,  as  a  school  teacher.  Army 
oiBcer  and  legislator.  He  ran  for  Cor.gres." 
fifteen  times  and  waa  defeated  only  once. 
in  1W8.  when  Democrats  fell  right  and  left 
In  the  Al  Smith  debacle. 

Much  of  the  established  leglilatton  relat- 
ing to  transportation  (land  and  aln  and 
public  health  was  enacted  under  his  guid- 
ance. He  was  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  Houae  and  waa  particularly  Interested 
In  nuMters  pertaining  to  air  traasportatiun. 
He  developed  legislation  providing  for  coordi- 
nation of  civil  aeronautics  and  sponsored  the 
National  Airport  Act  which  resulted  In  the 
establishment  of  a  Nation-wide  network  cf 
civilian  airports. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  securing  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  National  Cancer  in- 
stitute, the  wartime  cadet  nurses'  program 
and  tuberculosis  control,  as  well  aa  the  na- 
tional cempaXga  against  vanereal  disease 
He  served,  too.  lu  chairman  of  the  Subcrm- 
mlttee  on  Pure  Pood  and  Drugs  that  dratted 
msas\ir*s  safeguarding  food,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics. 

One  of  the  major's  foremost  personal  arv! 
official  Interest*  was  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
erans. He  was  Instrumental  ia  the  organi- 
zation of  the  House  V'eteraus  Affairs  Ccm- 
mltte*  and  in  addition  to  bis  ofScial  activities 
he  was  ready  to  help  aiiy  veteran 

When  Major  Bulwlnkle  waa  elected  to 
Congress  in  1920  from  the  Tenth  District. 
Mecklenburg  was  a  part  of  the  district  He 
served  this  county  well  until  the  redistrlct'.:;^ 
after  the  1940  census  when  North  CarcUrii 
was  given  an  additional  district  OistL:i 
County  was  In  the  Eleventh  District  ar.rt 
Major  Bulwlnkle  had  served  that  dlstri" 
since  that  time.  Because  of  i:i  health  he  cliil 
not  seek  renomtnaticin  this  spring  and  h.i'-t 
planned  to  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term 

A  man  of  firm  convlctlnixs  and  stout  ^c'.:r- 
age.  the  major  represented  Ncrth  Car-'lir.  v 
well  In  Congress  and  his  Illness  and  death 
have  removed  one  of  the  State's  cor.scier.- 
tlous  and  cap<»ble  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  have  had  many  op;>^f- 
tunltles  to  observe  the  useful  .ser\:ce 
which  Congressman  Bulwink'.e  r-:.- 
dered  during  the  many  year.s  that  l.e 
served  a;i  a  ranking  member  oi"  this  ccm- 
mlttee.  and  Important  and  far-reach: n,' 
legislation  vphich  he  .sponsored  citM.lv 
discloses  that  he  was  poSvsessed  of  a  c:.  m- 
and  trained  mind,  hi^h  purpose.'^,  arid  tln^ 
determination  to  render  beneficial  and 
permanent  service  to  hl.s  State  and  ccan- 
try.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  his  loyalty 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  because  his  cu:- 
standing  record  in  Congress  is  ont  of 
action,  achievement,  and  fldelltv. 


It  wa."  ray  pleasure  to  have  known  Con- 
crf^^mnn  Bulwlnlcle  for  more  than  25 

ytar.-,  and  I  know  he  loved  people  and  he 
loved  life.  He  carefuily  studied  and  dil- 
igently worked  with  legislation  that  had 
for  its  purpose  to  protect  life  end  to  pro- 
mote health  and  happiness-  for  all  man- 
kind. In  this  particular  field  of  legis- 
lation he  wBs  a  recognized  authority. 
His  xreat  mind  followed  In  the  vein  of  the 
poet  • 

The  world  is  f5:ied  with  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  filled  with  dew. 

The  dew  :s  nUed  -A-i-h  heavpnly  love 
That  drips  far  me  and  you. 

Of  Congressman  Bulwinkle  it  must 
be  said  that  his  life  proves  that  he  acted 
wi.sely  when  he  selected  a-i  his  guiding 
star  the  attributes  of  determination  and 
fa!tiifulnp«i.  because  these  splendjd 
characteristics  combined  with  his  superb 
ability  and  innate  honesty  enabled  him 
to  serve  well  his  conatituenLa.  his  State, 
and  humanity.  Hla  passing  has  occa- 
.oloned  great  loss  but  he  was  extremely 
interested  In  being  of  service  until  the 
end.  In  fact,  the  Death  Angel  almost 
called  him  from  his  desk. 

Being  a  brave  soldier,  true  statesman. 
and  devoted  public  servant,  he  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
sons  of  North  Carolina  and  one  who 
fully  understood  and  appreciated: 

What   huUd-s   the   nation's   pillars   high 

And  its  fuundatiuna  strong. 
What  makes  It  mighty  to  defy 

The  foes  that  round  it  throng? 
Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  people  great  and  suong; 
Men  who.  for  truth,  and  honor's  sake, 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep 

Who  dare  while  others  fly  — 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 


Ntwburyport,  Mass.,  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr-  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  the  city  of 
NewDuryport,  Mass  .  is  this  year  observ- 
ing m  quiet  fashion  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  incorporation  a^;  a 
c:tv  and  I  am  proud  to  call  the  attention 
of  t.'ie  Nation  to  this  important  event. 

Ne\vburyport  holds  a  prominent  place 
h:=ti.ricaUy  and  its  contributions  to 
State  and  Nation  have  been  outstanding, 
r^  people  have  long  cherished  the  mean- 
inK  of  our  uay  of  life  and  have  demon- 
strated their  high  sense  of  patriotism  at 
evei-y  call  to  sen'e  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Netvburyport  has  lonK  boasted  of  its 
f^ne  community  spirit,  and  its  churches. 
sch  ols.  ho.'^pitals,  newspapers,  as  well  as 
piitriotic  and  fraternal  organizat;on•^. 
be6.Di>aic  of  a  people  working  and  striving 
toc'ther  in  order  fo  make  their  city  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Steeped  in  rich  tradit'cns  and  proud 
of  1* .  rast,  »'.vburypDrt  loolct  lor\\ard. 
to  jr-eatcr  prcgre^. 
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Proposed  Synthetic  Oil  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  executive  session  of 
the  Interstate  i.nd  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  Wednesday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock  on  the  subject  of  synthetic  liq- 
uid fuels,  there  appeared  recently  in 
Platfs  Oilgram  News  Service  three  ar- 
ticles with  reference  to  the  reported  plan 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  two 
commercial-size  liquid  fuel  plants.  I 
war.t  to  make  these  articles  readily 
available  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee and  to  m.*  other  colleagues  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
articles  follow: 
(Fipm    Platfs    Oilgrani.    Cleveland    edition, 

of  August  8.  1351 1 
Chapman    Asks    Nearly    Half    Bili  ion    for 
Synthetics:    Wants   Plants   Started    Now 
Before  Oil  Runs  Out 

WvsHiNGTON — Authority  to  borrow  S455.- 
000,000  from  the  Federal  Treasury  with  the 
object  cf  underwriting  the  immediate  con- 
.struction  of  two  comraerciai-size  synthetic 
liquid-fuel  plants  is  being  sought  by  Interior 
Secretary  Chapman,  It  was  learned  today  by 
Oiigram  on  the  best  of  authority. 

If  permission  is  granted.  Chapman  in- 
tends to — 

1  Use  $400,000,000  of  the  total  to  guaran- 
tee Government  purchase  of  the  output,  and 
thus  the  profits,  on  the  proposed  mve.'^tment 
by  a  private  group  tn  a  ;30.000  b  d  hydro- 
genatlon  plant,  to  t)^  located  probably  in 
southern  Illinois 

2.  Underwrite  in  similar  fashion  the  con- 
struction ot  a  $55.00.000  shale  oil  plant  of  a 
■■'ew  thousiiiid"  barrels  daily  capacity. 

Chapman's  request  is  pending  before  the 
Delei-.se  Production  Administration  and 
seeks  to  Invoke  authority  for  such  deals  set 
out  in  the  recently  amended  Defense  Produc- 
ti -m  Act  (Sections  302  and  303  i .  That  law, 
a?  ;!rre:>.ded.  makes  a  totai  of  S2. IOC. 000 ,000 
a\.;:l..'n:e  to  G' 'VPrnmeiU  departments  and 
agencie,~  to  encourage  expansion  cf  produc- 
tive capacity  ard  supply 

The  Secretary,  in  going  to  DPA,  is  believed 
to  have  acted  without  the  advice  or  eveii 
the  knowledae  of  the  Petroleum  Adminis- 
tration for  Defense. 

This  would  mean  that  he  had  i^rnored  the 
fact  his  own  order  setting  up  PAD  gives  that 
agency  responsibility  tor  all  liquid  fuels,  in- 
cluding any  which  might  be  produced  syn- 
thetically. 

a;.- 5,  patently,  he  moved  without  waiting 
f>-,ir  National  Petroleum  Council  to  complete 
and  file  report  he  requested  on  cost  esti- 
mates his  own  synthetic  fuels  chief.  Dr. 
W  C  Scliroeder,  claims  show  synthetics  now 
tu  be  competitive  with  petroleum. 

The  Sohroeder  claim  has  been  vigorously 
challenged  by  many  in  industry,  but  prin- 
cipal results  of  NPC's  review  of  his  cost  fig- 
ures won't  be  forthcoming  probably  until 
Oi'tober.  NPC  study  is  to  be  most  compre- 
hensive ever  made  into  subject  of  synthetic 
liquid  fuels.  Involving  work  of  dozens  of 
Industry  experts  and  a  cost  of  their  com- 
panies well  over  8500.000. 

However.  Chapman  apparently  decided  to 
wait  on  nobody  and  so  filed  his  formal  appli- 
cation for  borrowing  authority  witli  DPA 
on  July  28 

He  is  understood  to  have  sought  to  Justify 
the   request    on    grounds    that    the    United 


States  must  Immediately  %»ke  out  "Insur- 
ance" against  the  day  when  the  petroleum 
Industry  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with 
mounting  demand.  In  this  respect,  he  thus 
flew  m  the  face  of  the  short-term  (5-year ( 
availability  report  of  NPC's  McCollum  com- 
mittee, filed  Just  4  days  previously,  and  also 
of  PAD  reports  to  him  which  have  scouted 
the  pKjssibility  of  the  United  States  running 
out  of  oil  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  "insurance"  line  Is  one.  however,  that 
the  Secretary  has  been  strongly  plugging  in 
recent  speeches  around  the  country  At 
Asheville.  N  C.  on  May  19.  for  example,  he 
said. 

"The  oil  industry  has  done  and  Is  doing 
prodigious  things  to  increase  our  supply,  yet 
we  must  provide  the  best  insurance  we  can 
against  the  possibility  that  the  demand  for 
liquid  fuels  may  ultimately  exceed  our  ca- 
pacity to  find  and  tap  new  reserves  of  oil. 
In  other  words,  we  must  begin  to  provide 
ourselves  with  synthetic  liquid  fuels." 

If  he  gets  the  requested  borrowing  author- 
ity— and  provided  nothing  intervenes  in  the 
meantime  to  cause  him  to  change  his  ramd — 
Chapman  and  his  ton  program  planners,  in- 
cluding Schroeder.  Intend  entering  immedi- 
ately into  active  negotiations  with  a  private 
group  looking  to  construction  of  the  30,000 
b  d  coal  hydrogenation  plant. 

Similar  negotiations  involving  shale  oil 
plant  presumably  would  lag  not  far  behind. 
The  one  private  group  known  to  be  inter- 
ested in  building  a  coal  hydrogenation  plant, 
pro'.ided  Governme.it  guarantees  against 
loss,  is  represented  by  Ferdinand  Eberjitadt. 
of  New  York,  It  has' estimated  $400,000,000 
as  cost  of  a  30,000  b  d  plant,  including 
$50,000,000  for  necessary  power-generating 
facilities. 

A  crude  petroleum  refinery  of  like  capacity 
now  costs  approximately  $45,000,000.  or  about 
$1,500  per  b  d  of  crude  input  capacity. 

In  August  19-' 9  the  bureau  of  Mines,  in  its 
Retxjrt  of  Invest  .gat  lo.is  No.  4564.  estimated 
that  a  30.000  b  d  hydrogenation  plant  using 
Illinois  bituminous  coal,  which  is  what  the 
Eberstadt  group  proposes,  would  require 
175.148  tons  of  steel  to  build.  That  tonnage 
covers  only  the  requirements  for  actual  hy- 
drogenation section,  the  gas-production  sec- 
tion, and  general  and  auxiliary  plants  facil- 
ities such  as  tankage,  utilities,  railroads,  etc. 
It  du^  not  Include  indispensable  accessory 
facilities,  such  as  water  supply,  roads  and 
railroad  connections,  opening  of  the  mines, 
ai.d  housing  accommodations  " 

The  same  steel  requirements  f.^rure  prob- 
ably still  holds  good:  at  least,  it  is  the  one 
being  used  by  NPC  committee  m  its  study. 
By  way  of  comparison  with  175.148  tons  esti- 
mate, total  third  quarter  allocation  of  ste-l 
to  the  refining  branch  ot  the  oil  industry  is 
only  82.000  tons 

In  dealing  with  the  Eberstadt  eroup  In- 
tenor  Department  officials  rep<jrtedly  are  in- 
sisting on  a  cancellation  clause  m  the  con- 
tract under  which,  if  the  deal  doesn't  A'ork 
out  too  well,  the  Governm.ent  may  take  over 
and  operate  the  plant  itself  after  payment  ot 
certain  costs. 

Any  purchase  arrangement  entered  into 
would  have  an  automatic  termination  date 
of  June  30.  1962.  as  provided  m  the  amended 
Defense  Production  Act. 

Word  of  the  Chapman  request  to  OPA  also 
brought  with  it  today  further  information  as 
to  the  internal  difliculties  at  the  Interior 
Department  which  have  seen  Dr.  Shroeder 
taking  over  from  James  Boyd  as  head  of  the 
Defense  Minerals  Administration,  with  the 
latter  being  relegated  to  his  old  job  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (see  August  6 
Oiigram  > . 

Insiders  said  the  DMA  shake-up  has  been 
long  in  the  works  for  a  variety  of  reasons; 
also  that  It  had  been  expected  to  lead  to 
Boyd's  prompt  resignation  from  the  Bureau, 
making  it  possible  tor  Shroeder  to  take  over 
as  Director.  It  was  said  to  be  in  anticipation 
of  this  that,  at  the  same  time  he  appointed 


him  acting  DMA  chief.  Chapman  also  made 
Shroeder  Asslstan"  Director  for  programs  In 
the  Mines  Bureau. 

However,  Boyd  did  not  resign,  so,  rather 
than  have  Schroeder  taking  orders  from  Boyd. 
Chapman  now  has  Issued  orders  under  which 
Schroeder  Is  responsible  only  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Oiigram  was  told.  This  leaves  Boyd  in 
the  untenable  position  of  having  an  assistant 
over  whom  he  has  no  control  and  could  have 
th«  result  of  now  actually  forcing  his  resig- 
nation 

Boyd  Is  understood  to  have  incurred  high 
disfavor  of  Chapman  and  those  about  hiin 
primarily  because,  doubting  Schroeder  s 
claims  as  to  synthetic  fuel  production  costs, 
he  called  in  a  private  consultant  to  go  over 
the  latters  figures  and  had  those  dnubta 
confirmed. 


,■*„;■ 


[From  Platfs  Oiigram.  New  York  edition,  of 
August  10.   1951! 

PAD  S    BHOWN    PiCTtJRZD    AS    STILL    OPPOSED    TO 

Plan  for  Commekclal-Scali  Output-  of 
Stnthetic  LiQun)  FriLs 
Washington —While  he  has  refused  to 
comment  on  Secretary  Chapman's  eBort  to 
underwTite  a  synthetic  liquid  fuels  program 
(see  Aug.  8  Oiigram).  it  Is  fair  to  assume. 
Oiigram  was  told  today,  that  Deputy  PAD 
Bruce  K.  Brown  is  as  opposed  now  to  build- 
ing of  commercial-size  coal  hydrogenation 
plants  as  he  was  when  he  sc  testified  before 
a  congrejjslonal  committee  In  Januiiry  1948. 
Brown  informed  House  Armed  Services 
(Short!  Committee  at  that  time  that.  In  his 
opinion,  it  just  didn't  make  sense  to  burn 
4  5  tons  of  a  solid  fuel — coal — to  make  3 
tons  of  synthetic  liquid  fuel. 

Meantime,  it  was  positively  established 
today  that  PAD  was  not  consulted  by  Chap- 
man in  advance  of  his  request  to  Defense 
Production  Administration  for  authority  to 
Ijorrow  $455,000,000  from  the  Treasury  to 
guarantee  private  promoters  against  loss  in 
constructing  and  operating  a  hydrogenation 
plant  and  a  smaller  shale  oil  plant. 

However,  agency  subsequently  is  under- 
stood to  have  communicated  to  Chapman 
in  writing  its  view  that  encouragement  of 
commercial  size  synthetic  plants  cannot  be 
justified  under  present  conditions  Presum- 
ably its  argument  followed  much  the  same 
line  as  did  Brown  in  his  1948  testimony. 

In  pushing  for  construction  of  plants. 
Chapman  and  other  departmental  oilcials 
have  been  seeking,  in  ppsX.  to  economically 
justify  coal  hydrogenation  process  by  credit- 
ing value  of  chemicals  or  aromatics  yielded 
to  production  costs  of  liquid  fuels  output. 
On  this  score.  PAD  may  have  torn  some 
of  ground  cut  from  under  them  in  a  report 
sent  this  week  to  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  Lyndon 
Johnson,  Democrat.  Texas. 

PAD  reported  to  the  subcommittee  that 
approval  of  e.ght  pending  necessity  certifi- 
cate applications  from  industry  will  "place 
the  oil  industry  In  the  position  of  escesd- 
ing  by  a  slight  margin"  a  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  prosTam  under  which  indus- 
try is  called  upon  to  produce  131.000  000  gal- 
lons of  benzene  annually. 

Total  potential  benzene  from  already  cer. 
tified  facilities  amounts  to  81.000,000  gallons 
per  year,  while  applications  pending  provide 
for  "another  54.000,000  galloris— a  total  of 
135,000.000. 

Chapman's  move  to  launch  a  synthetics 
program  is  beginning  to  get  widespread 
notice. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  reported 
today  that  the  proposed  hydrogenation  plant 
tn  southern  Illinois  would  be  constructed  and 
operated  for  the  so-called  Eberstadt  group 
by  the  Koppers  Co.  The  newspaper  also 
said: 

"One  Government  expert  on  mobilization 
contracts  estimates  that  the  project  as  en- 
dorsed by  Secretary  Chapman  wjuld  Insure 
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to  th«  private  promoter*  of  the  project 
profits  up  to  MOO  percent  on  the  350  000 
•harei«  of  II  common  stoclt  In  13  year*. 
Under  the  prospectvu.  thW  »25O.0OO  worth 
of  voting  stock  would  control  the  enterprise  "• 

The  lionttor  said,  too,  that  Dr.  H.  H. 
8t<»rh.  director  of  Bureau  of  Mines  experi- 
ment station  at  Bruceton.  Pa  .  had  advised 
a«alnat  the  Kb«nit*dt  deal  In  a  memorandum 
dated  JulT  3 — 25  days  before  the  Chapman 
request  wma  forwarded  tc  DPA.  It  quoted 
Dr   Storch  as  writing 

"It  la  apparent  that  even  a  30  OOO-barreLs- 
per-day  plant  la  a  'poor  risk'  for  private  capi- 
tal. It  U.  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the 
sponaora  of  this  project  plan  to  request  guar- 
anties from  the  Government  for  capital  In- 
terest, and  product  dlsposAl  at  a  satisfactory 
price  Because  the  sponsors  reft»e  to  take 
any  risks  whatever,  it  w  lUld  seera  undesir- 
able for  the  Oovemment  to  agree  to  their 
proposal.'* 

(From   Piatt's   Otlfram.    New    York    edition. 

of  Au^tist  13.  19511 
LN-rnuoa  Dknies  DisPtrm  oi*  STWTHrrics  Pr- 

STJLTIB     IM     BOTD    OcSTWi SaTS    NO     'OuT- 

smxa"  Did  Cost  Chickwo 

W.iSHTWCTON — An  Interior  Department 
STX>keaman  t>xlay  denied  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  Fecretary  Chapman  and 
Bureau  of  Mines  D.rector  Boyci  over  syn- 
t  letlc  fuela  led  to  the  latter's  replacement  aa 
head  of  Defense  Minerals  Administration. 

He  referred  to  replacement  of  Boyd  by  Dr 
W  C-  Schroeder.  Chief  of  Department's  Office 
of  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  (see  August  8  and 
10  Ollgramsl. 

"Synthetic  fuels  had  not  the  slightest 
thing  to  do  with  It."  said  this  Department 
cAclAl.  adding  that  Boyd's  departure  from 
DMA  "probably  was  In  the  cards"  when  the 
President  recently  created  a  new  separate 
agency  to  handle  stockpiling  of  strategic 
mlncrala. 

This  new  agency.  It  was  said,  will  cut 
•cross  the  jurisdictional  lines  formerly  held 
by  DMA. 

tlM  Interior  spokesman  also  took  occasion 
to  proelatm  that  Boyd  did  not  have  "an  out- 
sider" brought  In  to  check  cost  figures  com- 
pUsd  by  Sehroeder'a  office  on  creation  of 
a  comaMrcUU  synthetic  fuels  Indtutry.  Such 
a  chsck,  however,  he  added,  was  made  by  E>r. 
H.  H.  Storch,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines' 
•zpsrlmant  station  at  Bniceton.  Pa. 

"Tb«r«  has  been  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  within  tbe  bureau  on  synthetlca." 
the  apokMoaan  concluded. 

Msantlma.  It  was  pointed  out  that  OU- 
gram  la  Its  August  10  Issue  inadvertently 
quofesd  Daputy  PAD  Bruoe  K.  Brown  as  testi- 
fying In  IMS  before  a  House  Armed  Services 
(8lM)rt>  OU  Subconunlttee  that  it  would 
take  4.5  tons  of  coal  to  make  3  tons  of 
■yntbatte  UquM  fuel.  The  story  should 
bav*  saML  aa  Brown  testified  at  that  time. 
tliat  It  WQfUld  require  4.5  tona  of  coal  to  make 
1  toa  ctf  lyntlMtlc  liquid  fuel. 


Dugwa  m  C«Bgrc«sioaal  laaiwiitj 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wrw  To«K 
I  tMM  aWATB  OP  TH£  UNITED  STATES 

TMtdcy,  August  21, 1951 
Mr.  LBBMAN.      Mr.   President,  our 


colleague  the  junior  Sena- 
tor fktm  Wyoming  iMr   HuntI  has  re- 


cently written  a  very  intere.sting  article 
under  the  caption  Dangers  in  congres- 
sional Immunity  "  The  article  -.va^  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  is.sue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  and  becau.se  of  lUs  ap- 
propriateness at  thi.s  time  and  the  atu-n- 
tlon  It  has  attracted.  I  a-^k  unanim.u.s 
consent  that  it  be  printed  :n  the  .Appen- 
dix of  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob^ectnn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  .n  the  Re.    kd. 
as  follows; 
Da.ncehs  in  C'.N':.Rrssi  inml  Imm'-xttt — 8rN- 

ATOB  Hunt  CrriNC  Abcsf.s    <t  the  Phivilbo«, 

PaoPosEs   That   It   Be   .^boli^hid    ■  r   Cxja- 

tauj:o 

(By  Lestfr  C   HrsTi 

Washington  —If  I  d*":;  'r^-d  falsely  at  a 
public  meetint;  that  .si  :np  :'••:■-  n  I  disliked 
was  a  Ccmmuni.st,  I  mi-.ht  be  sued  for 
.<;la;\der  and  exposed  *  rhf*  p'Tialtlee  pro- 
vided by  law.  But  if  I  itdciresplng  the 
Senate  as  a  Mpmb»-r  s!>  Mlrl  :  i.^t-v  charge 
that  this  person  was  «  C'  mmun:.';'  or  guilty 
of  any  crime,  e%'en  th.^r  of  treason  to  the 
Nation,  I  could  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
destruction  cf  mv  enemy  =;  character  nor 
suflTer  iiny  other  penalty  This  is  a  protec- 
Xicn  accrued  Members  of  C"n?re*s  by  the 
Constltut.cn   of   the   United  States. 

The  injustice  of  the  efftc's  of  such  a  law. 
as  exemplified  by  a  number  if  rt'cent  cases, 
has  awakened  nil  fair-mined  people  to  the 
ne^d  fur  subjecting  this  constituti  ^nai  pro- 
vision to  the  clc^t'^t  scrutiny.  There  Is  a 
growing  reeling  either  rh«t  "he  courts  should 
give  the  law  a  very  limred  construction  or 
else  that  Congrr  .is  sh<  uld  .abolish  the  Im- 
muniry  it  aff'.rciii  :n  ?ru.;".):.s  m  '*■■■.:  h  ;'. 
was  not  meant  to  be  apfilled 

The  latter  remedy  i.s  the  *.r.ten»  f  a  Joint 
resoiiition  which  I  have  >  ff»red  i:;  'ne  Con- 
gress for  repeal  of  that  part  if  section  6, 
article  I.  of  the  Con.stitution  winch  eran's 
the  Immunity  privilege  f  t  a\l  statements 
uttered  In  the  conduct  of  C'  ii^resslonal  busi- 
ness and  which  reads: and  for  any 

apeech  or  debate  In  either  H  ni.se  thev  ithe 
Members  of  Congress]  ahull  not  be  qiie.stioiied 
In  any  other  place  |e   g    'he  courts  I  " 

This  unusual  prerogative  ot  Imminity. 
conferring  protection  again t  arrest  rr  clvtl 
suit.  Is  one  of  the  most  jealoiisiy  guarded 
of  Congress'  rights  and  privileges  It  *as 
lifted  from  the  English  law  and  placed  by 
the  founding  fathers  In  our  Constitution 
with,  apparently,  little  debate  Its  jnirp<  e 
as  conceived  by  them  Is  plain  The  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  only 
shortly  removed  from  English  rule  and  They 
were  alert  to  the  dangers  which  lay  in  con- 
trol of  legislative  bodies  by  the  rxeciitive  It 
was  not  entirely  elf  ir  la  their  minds  wha' 
form  the  executive  of  the  United  states  w.}ii:d 
aaeume.  Many  thought  that  our  Presider-.t 
would  function  as  a  king  and  have  the  kiiitlv 
prerogatives.  So  the  immunity  afTiTded 
Members  of  Congress  was  designed  t<  allow 
criticism  of  the  executive  without  fear  of 
reiall.illon.  It  was  piair.ly  their  Intention 
that  the  Congress  be  protected  not  from  i'.-; 
constituents  but  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

It  was  also  part  of  the  intention  r>f  the 
Constitutional  Convention  that  the  dortnie 
of  privilege  should  be  valid  only  within  the 
halls  of  Congress  The  framers  of  the  C<m  sti- 
tution  would  t*  surprlijed  and  appalled  If 
they  knew  that,  as  con.strued  txlav  it  ts 
applicable  to  speeches  which  are  never  made 
before  Congress  but  which  are  wTlt'en  or 
adapted  by  Members  as  extensions  oi  im.igi- 
nary  remarks  and  circulated  thri'Ughoti*  the 
country  In  the  CoNoarssioNAL  Rk  ord  Tli.  y 
would  also  be  shocked  t)  learn  th.it  :'.  h  .k 
been  extended  to  committee  rcfx  rts  aid  to 
teatUnony  in  committee  heari!:(es. 


Such  broad  lntcrpretati':.n  of  the  trrm 
••immunity"  has  led  t.;  three  fiairrant  :ir.ii.  in 
my  view.  lr.'..ilerable  abuses  The  f.:«t  ■  f 
these  Is  that  under  the  aeci.s  of  the  immu- 
nity privilege,  un.scrupul  i^  c"<  ni;re.<5«.men 
can  Impute  unwortliy  >'r  uupatr;  tu  m  'ives 
to  any  department  of  Government  or  .ii.y 
member  of  an  admlnUtratn.  n,  by  H;r,ue:.'.ia 
or  as  an  outright  accusation,  with  ut  offer- 
ing any  evidence  in  support  of  such  charges. 
An  apparent  error  of  Judgment  on  the  part 
of  a  public  figure  may  be  attributed  to  mo- 
tives of  treason.  The  accusation  may  be 
utterly  without  foundation  .^nd  the  accused's 
purposes  may  be  of  the  highest,  but  the  doubt 
which  Is  cast  on  the  Government  depart- 
ments concerned  not  only  lowers  public  con- 
fidence In  those  departments  but  also  In 
tlrne  undermines  the  people's  faith  in  our 
form  of  government. 

Still  another  abuse  of  the  Immunity  prin- 
ciple Is  that  practiced  by  the  Consres-nian 
who  uses  It  In  bi;:KJii  t:  ip  hi.->  own  ptui'ical 
personality.  When  a  Member  of  Ccngress, 
either  with  or  without  intent  to  injure, 
maJtes  aii  accusation  against  another  person, 
the  tactic  pays  off  In  thr-?e  way?  It  makes 
of  him.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  a  man  to  be 
feared.  It  disgraces  his  opponent  .\-\A  It 
gives  him  publicity  that  he  dees  not  deserve 
but  which  is  of  jaramount  i.:.  f  ilnev^s  in 
lurtheilng  his  ptrsonai  amuiii^n.  This  is 
done  at  the  expense  of  a  per-ua  wh<j  has  r.u 
direct  recourse  against  the  dei.^mer. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  third  abuse  of  the 
Immunity  privilege,  that  involving  a  basic 
violation  of  the  accused  party's  constitu- 
tional rights  This  w-rks  ir.  tw^  ways,  for 
not  only  Is  the  ordln.iry  citlz<.n  usually  de- 
nied the  right  to  defend  him?elf  against  his 
more  privileged  accuser,  but  he  Is  In  fact 
placed  In  double  Jeopardy  He  Is  tried  In 
committee  and  subcommittee,  in  the  news- 
papers and  i  ver  the  r.idio  Then,  tf  ar  lota 
of  evidence  against  him  is  found,  he  1,?  again 
tried  In  a  court  ut  law:  a  manifest  vv. '.vit^cn 
of  the  due-process  clause  cf  our  C insti- 
tution. 

"Trial  by  press."  It  should  be  noted,  Is  by 
no  means  aa  idle  or  academic  concept.  Dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, the  p<jwer  of  the  press  was  feeble  as 
compared  with  Its  power  m  w.  and  oth.'^r 
means  of  discrimination  were  nonexistent. 
Today,  however,  we  have  the  world-wide  cir- 
culation of  daily  papers  and  magazines  and 
m  addition  the  radio  and  television,  .\ccu- 
saiioa.s.  whether  true  or  false,  are  constantly 
bafered  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  par- 
ticularly by  the  radio  with  its  news  reports 
.i.;.i    v.fA%    .i;;a;ysis, 

T.ilce.  for  example,  the  recent  hearings  oi\ 
the  app^nnmient  of  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenber»;  to 
the  pa^t  ol  A-saistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
(.'!:  irc''>  with'Ut  a  semblance  of  truth  were 
nittde  against  Mrs  Rosenberg  at  a  Senate 
comnuttee  hearing  by  persona  claiming  to  be 
ex-Communists — charges  that  she  was  a 
par'v  member  or  that  her  philosophy  was 
M.iiM't  .All  these  charges  were  repudiated 
by  reliable  witnesses.  Nevertheless,  the  ac- 
cusations were  flaunted  on  the  radio  by  cer- 
tain unprincipled  broadcasters,  whereas  the 
repudiations  were  lightly  pa.ssed  over — indeed 
m  s.)me  cases  skipped  entirely. 

Tl  ;>  tvpe  of  news  coverage,  spreading  the 
effects  of  any  misuse  of  the  immunity  privi- 
lege .-it  congressional  hearings,  plays  Into  the 
hand.s  r  f  the  Communists  because  it  builds 
di.'.trust.   prejudice,  and  fear 

In  the  specific  ca.-*  no  harm  wa.s  done  tc 
the  Oovtrnment  or  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  b«-canse  thinking  Air.erican  pe^.'ple 
prote-ted  and  let  their  an^er  be  known  to 
":■.'-■•.:  Kt'pre.-entatives  by  letter,  telegram. 
fK  d  telephone.  They  refu-t^ed  to  tolera'e 
-M.-:i  ;ifrseout!on  of  a  loyal  citizen  But  a 
(.!it!>-rent    rt-suU   mivht    have   been   reached   If 
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Mr?     Ri'senberg   had    not    been   a    person   of 

such  high  character  and  standing,  and  if 
so  many  persons  had  not  sprung  to  her 
defense. 

If  situations  ccnfront  the  Congre.5s  in 
which  It  can  no  loncer  control  its  Members 
by  the  rules  of  society.  Justice,  and  lair  play, 
then  Con-;^res.s  has,  I  feel,  a  moral  obligatioa 
to  take  drastic  steps  to  remedy  those  situa- 
tions. Nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  Con- 
gressmen to  be  found  who  question  the  wis- 
dom of  lifting  this  congre.ssional  shield  and 
of  thereby  making  themselves  responsible 
and  liable  for  their  words  and  actions. 

Some  ^f  my  colleagues  ba.^e  their  opposi- 
tion to  rejjeal  the  immunity  principle  on 
the  ground  that  immunity  :s  central  to  C<^^  n- 
gress'  authority  to  Investigate  Individuals 
and  departments  and  that  such  authority 
Ls  not  merely  a  privilege  but  a  duty.  With 
them  I  would  agree — to  long  as  the  investi- 
gation remains  withm  the  bounds  of  good 
conscience.  They  argue  further  that,  with- 
out regard  for  thcs*  who  may  be  unjustly 
injured  by  it,  the  Immunity  principle  mu.-: 
be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  peo- 
ple at   lar^e      With  that   I  cannot  agree, 

Tliese  members  contend  that  to  repeal 
the  provision  would  place  a  Congressman  m 
the  position  where  he  could  r.ot  expose  cor- 
ruption and  crim^e  unless  he  had  irrelutable 
evidence,  thus  hampe- ing  many  commend- 
able congressional  Inquiries.  This  may  be 
true,  but  I  am  certain  that  if  the  privilege 
■were  removed  every  Member  would  look  more 
closely  at  tne  facts  before  submitting  evi- 
dence   to   a    committee. 

At  the  same  time  removal  of  the  privilege 
w:>nld  constitute  a  deterrent  to  publicity- 
seeking  Members,  while  little  affecting  Mem- 
bers who  conscientiously  study  and  under- 
stand the  facts  before  presenting  them  on 
the  floo'. 

However,  If  the  Members  of  Congress  do 
not  see  the  wisdom  of  removing  this  special 
privilege,  another  method  may  be  devised  to 
deal  with  the  misuse  of  the  privilege  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  parallel  the  Gov- 
ernment liability  to  suit  in  cases  Involving 
contracts  and  for  torts.  Originally  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  be  sued  upon  any  grounds 
w.thout  Its  consent,  but  it  was  recognized 
that  this  was  unjust,  and  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress the  Government  is  now  open  to  suits 
cf  these  types. 

The  proposed  remedy  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  an  act  permitting  a  person  de- 
lamed  by  a  Meniber  of  Congress  to  sue  the 
Government  for  damages. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  an  act  would 
be  the  financial  reparation  made  to  the 
libeled  individual.  An  unjust  charge  of 
communistic  leanings,  for  example,  or  even 
one  involving  the  more  remote  guilt -by- 
association  theory,  can  cause  a  person  great 
financial  harm.  It  may  mean  loss  of  Job  and 
Job  opportunities.  The  extension  of  govern- 
mental liabilities  to  cover  these  losses  is 
based  up<in  the  sound  principle  that  where 
the  conduct  of  a  governmental  business  In- 
volves an  unjust  loss  to  a  citizen,  the  citizen 
should  have  recompense. 

A  sum  of  money,  of  course,  can  never  com- 
pletely compensate  a  person  for  a  lost  repu- 
tation. But  the  very  fact  of  winning  a  Judg- 
ment would  help  to  restore  an  injured  per- 
sons  reputation.  Moreover,  the  embarrass- 
metit  of  being  proved  wrong  might  supply 
the  restraint  now  lacking  for  those  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  willfully  promulgate 
libel 

The  t.me  to  correct  this  unfair,  unjust 
privilege  given  to  Members  of  Congress  is 
K  ng  past  due.  Tlie  suggestions  I  have  made 
will  never  compensate  for  the  Injuries  al- 
ready suffered  by  many  citizens,  but  they 
should  help  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  unhappy,  unnecessary,  and  cruel  sit- 
uations. 


Confess  Gets  a  Pat  on  the  Back  for  a 
Change 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  August  21,  1951 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Fall- 
brook  (Calif,)  EnteiT>rise  on  Aupust  17. 
Our  subcommittee  referred  to  in  the  edi- 
torial found  the  people  of  Fallbrook  to  be 
a  fine  group  of  hospitable,  hardworking 
citizens.  The  unjust  attack  on  water 
rights  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  stopped  forthwith.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

It  W-^  WONDERrtTL 

Something  wonderful  happened  In  Fail- 
brook  this  week. 

Over  one  thousand  citizens  of  the  Urlted 
States  of  America  walked  into  the  F&Htanxik 
Union  High  School  auditorium  on  Monday 
morning  questioning  in  their  minds  the  ve- 
racity, the  morality,  and  posfibiy  the  sanity 
of  the  vested  leaders  of  this  Nation 

Reconvening  the  next  day  until  10  minutes 
to  1  Tuesday  afternoon  those  people,  after 
hours  of  listening,  walked  out  of  the  Fall- 
bnDok  Union  High  School  auditorium  thrilled 
to  the  depths  of  their  souls.  They  were 
thrilled  that  m  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  sincere,  human,  down-to-earth  In- 
dividuals of  the  caliber  of  Representative 
Clair  Engle,  chairman  of  the  House  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  Subcommittee,  and  his 
equally  sincere,  human  and  down-to-earth 
committee  members.  Sam  Yortt.  Norris 
Poi-T^ON.  John  Satloh  and  Walter  Baring. 

Torn  by  confusion,  resentment,  expense. 
and  summons-servers  claiming  rights  tor 
the  United  States  that  seemed  based  rather 
on  disuniting  them,  the  citizens  of  Fallbrook 
and  other  nearby  communities  involved  in 
the  abortion  called  No.  1247-civil  entered  the 
high  school  auditorium  in  quandary.  Almost 
all  had  never  attended  a  congressional  hear- 
ing.   Would  this  clarify    •     •     •    or  mystify? 

The  congressional  subcommittee  had  not 
cast  their  voices  5  minutes  over  the  ampli- 
fiers before  a  sense  of  assurance  permeated 
the  auditorium,  despite  the  visitation  of  two 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  United  States  Navy  in  the  auditorium. 
Eventually,  listening  to  these  Congressmen. 
vituperative  as  they  were  at  times,  even  the 
presence  of  William  H,  Veeder  and  David 
Agnew  could  not  submerge  the  Inherent 
faith  Americans  have  in  America  Those 
two  men  were  conceded  not  the  whole  of 
their  Departments  but  the  hole.  That  was 
the  consensus  of  the  audience  as  faith  grew 
through  the  proceedings,  and  the  Congress- 
i^en  evidenced  the  George  Washington  spirit 
Instead  of  the  present  Washington  hocus 
apparent  in  the  suit. 

When  these  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically  resolved  to  "im- 
plement Into  legislation  the  memorandum 
of  agieement  allotting  Fallbrook  7.500  acre- 
feet  a  year  from  a  dam  to  be  built  on  the 
Santa  Margarita  River, '  a  cheer  fiooded  the 
high -school  auditorium  that  was  as  sig- 
nificant as  a  resurrection.  The  ideal  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  sustained  democracy  waa 
suddenly  a  living  entity,  right  here  in  the 
small  confines  of  Fallbrook.  Calif. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  wonderful  thing 
that  happened  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  this 
community  s  midst.     Something  else  so  in- 


spiring It  win  etch  Its  glory  In  the  memory 
of  all  arose  from  the  testimonies  Called  on 
In  rote  from  an  agenda  of  Fallbrook  s  own 
citizens,  the  so-called  little  people  of  a 
country  village  impressed  ea.h  other  and 
the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  that 
here  were  people  so  big  their  names  will  be 
legend  wherever  controversy  and  the  tri- 
umph of  "righf  ■  exists. 

It  was  a  proud  2  days  for  Fallbrook 
Proud  of  its  own  ability  to  stand  up  and 
face  an  issue.  Proud  of  its  companions  In 
Congress  who  were  champions  of  a  Just 
cause  Proud  of  a  nation  that  could  hold  a 
free  hearing  and  arrive  at  a  moral  decision 
without  fear,  pressure,  or  dictation.  It  was 
wonderful. 


Alaska's  Untapped  Resonrces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOL^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday,  August  16,  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Belle- 
ville ail.>  News-Democrat  on  August  18, 
1951.  entitled  "Untapped  Resources": 
Untapped  Risottbcis 

Alaska  Is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Norway 
and  Sweden.  If  It  had  a  population  density 
equal  to  the  average  of  those  Scandinavian 
natli^ns.  its  inhabitants  would  soar  from 
about  100,000  to  more  than  12,000,000.  Alas- 
ka s  resoLU-ces,  a  bulky  report  released  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  Indicates,  could 
support  a  population  up  to  10,000,000. 

Alaskas  remoteness  had  caused  many 
Am.erlcans— including  Congressmen— to  be 
apathetic  regarding  the  vast  region's  develop- 
ment. And  Alaska's  far  northern  position 
has  caused  numerous  misconceptions  about 
its  present  and  future  value  to  the  Nation. 

Prepared  for  the  information  of  Congress, 
the  Interior  report  contains  facts  that  de- 
serve attention  of  the  whole  American  public. 
Here  are  some  things  you  may  not  know 
ab<iut   our  northern  territory: 

Alaska  is  one -fifth  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  and  It  extends  one-sixth  of  the  way 
around  the  world  at  that  latitude.  It  has  an 
estimated  180,000,000,000  feet  of  merchant- 
able timber,  in  some  of  the  finest  foresti 
in  the  world,  yet  a  substantial  part  cf  Its 
lumber  Is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Alaska  possesses  iuidevelof)ed  potential  oil 
wells  and  yet  it  imports  $10,000,000  of  petro- 
leum each  year.  Freight  rates  of  Alaska 
are  so  high  they  cause  all  commodity  prices 
to  skyrocket  t)ecause  manufacturing  hats  not 
yet  been  developed  in  Alaska  and  many  ships 
have  to  return  empty. 

Alaska  is  estimated  to  have  17,000,000  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  farm  crops  and  grassland 
for  livestock,  and  yet  It  imports  much  of  Its 
food.  Alaska's  vast  river  system,  ollering 
3,000  miles  of  navigable  channels,  is  capable 
of  producing  50,000,000,000  kilowatt -hotors 
of  electric  energy  each  year. 

Alaska  lies  only  56  miles  across  Bering 
Strait  from  Soviet  Russia's  Siberia,  and  Its 
33,000  miles  of  fiord-notched  coast  line  create 
a  major  problem  of  coastal  defense. 

Gold  has  always  been  the  chief  center  of 
mining  activity  '  in  Alaska,  but  numerous 
other  metals  and  strategic  minerals  badly 
needed  in  today's  defense  efforts  lie  locked 
In  numerous  deposits  awaiting  tne  key  of 
human  ingenuity  and  enterprise.      Aiaska'i 
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XapKf-turrf  eeonomy  la  again  Ulustrtted  by 
tta  coal.  Wttta  rcaoarcea  beHeved  to  ezoe«d 
no. 000 .000 .000  tons.  AlMka  in  1M6  Imported 
coal  valued  at  •4«4.0(X). 

Long-rac^e  plannera  In  Alaslu  look  upon 
narthwMtern  America  a«  an  economic  unit. 
Including  Cai.ada'i  norttawest.  parucularlT 
norttwm  Britlab  Columbia  and  the  Yukon, 
vhtch  border  Alaska 

Canadian  studlea  of  future  potentials  rf 
tbelr  port  a!  tills  reirlon  Indicate  that  nat- 
ural reaoorcea  tJaere  could  support  8.000.000 
perwins  Combine  thLs  S.OOO  000  w<th  Alas- 
ka's potfltntlal  lOOOO.OOO  and  you  have  a 
population  ajOOO.OOO  greater  lliazi  Canada  s 
present  total  population. 

United  States  and  Cnnadlan  cooperation 
In  developing  ihlM  northwest  corner  of  the 
continent  is  highly  lmp<.)rtant 

Mliieral  reao  trees  In  Canada  s  northwes*. 
compilera  of  the  report  stixt^est.  migbt  best 
be  shipped  to  Alaskan  tidewater  plants  for 
smeltluc.  prooeaaiac.  mauufacturlng.  and 
marketing.  Canada's  northwest,  further- 
more, when  populated,  would  be  a  nearby 
market  (or  AlAakan  products. 

Some  time  when  Moscow  replaces  the 
present  Kremlin  eonaplrators  with  statesmen 
deatroua  at  cooperating  to  derelop  tbe  world  s 
potential  for  the  good  ol  mankind.  It  will  be 
possible  to  eatabllab  a  Bering  rtralt  Uuk 
between  Um  Itlghway  and  railway  systems 
of  tb«  AsMrtcas  witb  tbose  or  Asia.  Exurope, 
t.zid  Africa.  Tbia  is  a  geographic  and  scien- 
tlflc  pc— tbfllty  aa  soon  as  men  decide  to  use 
tbetr  reaoureea  for  eoostractlre  ptirpoeea 
Insteed  at  frlttcrlag  tbem  away  in  the  waste 
of  warfarw. 

Ifeanwbllfl.  ve  need  to  face  todays  facts 
and  streagtiien  Alaska's  defenses  to  assure 
that  Busaia  shall  not  make  an  LnTasion 
springboard  of  this  sparse  and  undeveloped 
rcffcm  vbldk  Congress  has  been  too  apatbetlc 
even  to  convert  into  a  State. 


A  Gtmd  Amwicmi 


SXTE3ISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

W  THE  HOU8S  OF  RKPR«S«fTATnnE3 

Tueadaw.  August  21. 19 St 

Mr.  PDRCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  caD  the  attentloD  of  the  Members 
to  the  foUowizic  editori&l  that  appeared 
In  tbe  Bpringlleld  (Mass.)  Sunday  Re- 
pobttcan.  I  think  it  teUa  the  story  that 
•Terrooe  tn  the  country  should  know. 
A  Good  Aicxxicu* 

llMre  Is  a  good  leeaon  fur  all  Americans 
te  tbe  career  of  liatbew  Matulevics  of  Cblc- 
opee  VaUe.  a  popular  guard  at  tbe  Flak 
brandi  <a  the  United  States  Rubber  Corp.. 
who  soon  will  retire  after  41  years  of  service 
wtth  the  company. 

Mhr.  llatoVevlca  came  to  this  country  from 
lit^'HT'**  as  a  youth  and  started  work  for 
rubber      cooeerM      aooo      afterward. 
1%  bis  long  service  he  has  always 
fattlitful  to  his  duty  and  at  the  same 
B.  through  bill  ever-cheerlul  personality, 
thousands  of  (rleuds   anujog   the 
at  the  Chioopee  plant. 
married,  soon  after  arrival  tn  this 
to   tbe   former   Monica   Lakouskas. 
teaiwd  a  (aoiily  uf  four  girls  and 
both  of  tbe  Utter  aerving  as  oO- 
.  te  tka  United  States  Armed  Faroes  dur- 
Ika  W«r  Mid  one  of  them,  John,  losing 
Ua$  te  tbe  Pacillc  area. 
h>  iigateeant  point  of  Mr    MatulevUs's 
!•  tbat.  wbile  never  sitalnlng  a  lofty 
in  the  husi;ies>.H  worWJ,  hf  has  .nlwavs 
rk  well  and  (alihfuUy.  has  itveU 


a  good  and  honest  l;fe  ar  J,  In  bis  own  *.iy. 
has  serve<l  AmcT'.c.i  p.?  well  as  many  who  can 
trace   the.r  at.ce^'ry   to  the  Mayflower. 

Mr  MdtulevKi;  is  typical  Of  the  millions 
of  ordinary  people  who.  tn  the  aggregate, 
have  been  the  m<i!:.  t  -r^  ;•,  hui!dlng  up  this 
N.\-.ii:n  X"  iffi  pre?'^;  •  p.  -lu  .-[j  of  world-wide 
leadership,  antl  wt.o  also  are  iU  principal 
defeii^e  and  support  in  the  years  ahead 


Stites  ShoDld   Win  TideUiids  Oil   Fi^ht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  rKurrv.yw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.S^EN  :  ATtVFS 

Tuesday.  August  21.  1^51 

Mr  YORTY  Mr  S;:*akpr  T  ho-iid 
like  to  include  in  our  Record  tr..  :  ::  w- 
inp  editorial  by  the  eminent  editor  aiui 
pubh.sher  of  thi'  Los  Ar..iele«5  Daily  Now*:. 
Mr  Manchester  Boddy: 
Statxs  Should  Win  TiDiijtHDs  On  Ku.ht 
(By  Manchester  Boddy  > 

"Hie    United    Btaren — one    of    'h>«     W(  r!i* 
gTear;est    oil    countries' — hris    be*»n    f  v  -»-rt    •  > 
Import  more  th:m   1.000  (XW   barrels  -t  ■".'.    i 
day.     Domeailc  production  is  atwut  6  OiX)    O- 
barrels  a  day 

In  event  of  a  msjrtr  wrir  arc'-rdtn.'  ''••  % 
statement  lo  Congress  In  J^r-iiary  b ,  t=*  ro- 
tary of  the  Interior  Oscar  T  rhapn^ai^  'h'.? 
country  coiild  bo<wt  prxluction  by  TCri  '>>*■» 
barrels  but  wt  vild  still  b«  500  (W,'  «h  r'  of 
wartime  needs 

Tbe  Middle  Fa."!t.  which  siippMen  on  tr  'hp 
free  world  la  now  rocked  by  political  ■^■r.<\ 
social  turmoil.  If  Middle  Ea-st  wells  <thfMi;d 
be  cut  off  or  diverted  to  imn-rur^.Un  (-•■■un- 
trles,  the  rest  of  the  free  world  would  ln._i 
to  the  Americas  for  oil 

Mevertheless  and  despite  repeated  w  irnir.gs 
that  tbe  United  States  and  the  Wp^tern 
World  face  a  critical  oil  short.-'ge.  C'  i.^fss 
and  the  Truman  administration  arf  .-till 
deadlocked  over  control  of  the  tidel.xr.ds  oil 
fields,  and  exploitation  of  fields  In  the  oil- 
rich  Gulf  of  Mexico  Is  at  a  stand-stiU.  Aimost 
every  State  has  entered  the  fight. 

DISPUTS  HOIJJS  UP  N£W  l^KSTS 

No  new  leases  for  oil  hunting  or  drill  ngs 
In  tbe  Gulf  have  been  granted  since  194«. 
No  new  leases  are  in  prospect  until  Con- 
gress and  tbe  administration  settle  ihese 
questions . 

Who  shall  control  the  offshore  oil  lands  - 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  coa.<nai 
States?  How  shall  royalty  payments  from 
the  oil  companies  be  divided' 

The  dispute  has  been  thrown  into  ilie  Up 
at  Congress. 

States'  right*  spokesmen  from  38  States  ar« 
backing  bills  to  quitclaim  all  rlKht.<  '.  tho 
rich  undcr-water  oil  fields  whii  :i  wie 
awarded  to  the  Federal  0<«vernmer, t  In  a 
series  of  controversial  Supreme  Ctjurt  deci- 
sions. 

But  administration  suppta'ters  ar->  flight- 
ing to  nail  down  Federal  control  .vpr  the 
lands.  They  warn  that  President  Trvm^arT 
will  veto  any  quitclaim  bill  and  claim  h  vt"  i 
cannot  be  overridden  by  Con«rre««. 

Both  sides  have  offered  r<>mprumLHf-*  The 
administration  l«  willing  to  accept  '^tntv.  - 
rary  control  Jiut  to  get  the  all  flowti.L:  hi  1 
has  offered  to  use  the  oil  money  1  ir  h.'I  to 
the  Nation's  aohoola  The  States  ,><ay  thev. 
too.  would  accept  temporary  control  pencUi;:; 
a  Una!  solution. 

STATTB  BASZ  CI  AIMs  ON  HtsTORT 

The  co.istal  States  b  i^f  'lif;r  :,  ;:ri.s  to  the 
lands  ou  histuiy.    Tiiey  saj  tiuu  iUitea  hu^e 


■•■■.fd  V:  f  ofTshore  ,trea.«  since  cc:  jnial 
I.  IKS  Tlie  Ft  lera!  Gt.)vernnient  claim 
hi:..:ea  on  tli*-  hUt^reme  Court  decisi  ns. 
which  in  tur:.  •*•-;-  i.. a  .*-<:!  rr.-.miy  on  con- 
siderations r:   inifrnailonai  law 

The  Ht!»t.f>-  sav  th«  re  Is  a:nple  evidence  the 
original  13  coionles  owned  iit  least  a  3-r..llp 
atrip  of  wit«r  off  their  :  asu'*  and  no  -rans- 
fer  of  'hi.s  ai»«  w  (S  .Tiade  wh?n  -he  col- 
onies ^  >lur*anlv  rs-nie  uicfTher  ln*o  a  Fed- 
eral union  n.iwhere  m  tl'«>  Constitution 
does  It  sprcily  the  Federal  Gt  vcrnmfn'  owns 
the  adjacent  seas,  and  what  Is::  t  ffiven  'he 
Federal  Government  hy  th.  C  instifjtlon 
automatically  (cie-  Ui  the  St   tes 

The  only  wav  out  or  the  rj,siiy  s'iilp:r>ate. 
ft  <(e*-m5  to  us  ;«  1'T  Coni;re--i.s  r-i  ivir'ule  T^p 
S'irirfme  (  -urt  decui  n^  Adm!nis':.:iT'.'"n 
^,■.:.^  (U>>i,:iie  with  pinises  of  the  Ussue.  h^•;e 
\:u-<\  :•'!  s')»'oific  disclaimers  t>  Inland  wat»»r- 
^^••■.  s  t..  hartHTS.  t.'  piers  and  to  o*.*i'r  Im- 
VTov  'm'^n'.s  bul't  Into  the  sen  One  more 
^.t)  ■•  ~  in  irder  a  disclaimer  to  the  tid»- 
l.i:;£ts 

Vtlpn  the  issue  first  came  up,  srK^ns<irs 
of  federal  over  Slate  ownership  attemp'ed 
•  -atiorili/e  their  position  wuh  the  are\i- 
mer:T  ha-  the  Federal  Government  needed 
!  V  T"ser<;'iit)  of  the  oil  lands  in  order  to  miln- 
tvtir.  idequ.Ue  (ill  reserves  for  future  um. 

Kxiicrience  throueh  World  War  11  and  suh- 
>^<Hunt  years  his  demonstrated  that  the 
m  .'  r  -:i  pr  nlicers  of  the  United  States  hcive 
<:»  p»»rat>'d  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
Tiie  I  Jllef:;  [>Teslble  extent  and  maintained  a 
helf -policing  policy  that  went  far  bcv  iid  the 
•'■"1  f  0  :;•!  .Is  imposed  by  goTerament 
(  %er  many  r"her  ma)or  Industries.  The  *  il 
i:  (i'.Lstrv  In  ttie  United  States  has  Ion*;  since 
<  '^nie  of  <*£^  I;  is  no  longer  an  irresptin^ihle 
<■  iiection  of  freetxxiters  out  to  pillage  f^r 
t.Miiy  and  to  hell  with  tomorrow. 

But  Congress  Is  tv  t  tiiced  with  «  public 
igiiinst  private  ownership  issue.  It  i?  at 
question  of  Federal  asjainst  St.ite  Govern- 
rnTiUs  Whichever  side  wins,  private  indvis- 
t:  ■.   will  produce  "ihe  oil 

If  ^tate  ownership  prevails,  as  we  thnk  It 
should  the  people  of  California  will  benefit 
trim  th»-  production  of  California  nil.  If 
the  Federal  ownership  side  wins,  you  may 
be  sure  the  politicians  of  47  other  S'ates 
will  have  a  grand  time  appropri.'tting  'he 
t.il:<*  'rom  California  tldelands  product.  >n 


Prriposed  Removal  of  VA  Office  from  New 
York 


EXTLNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN    IHi;  HOUSE  OF  REPRcISE.NTATIVLa 
Tuesday.  July  31.   1951 

Mr  HOLLER  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
ciUer  Mr  Carl  H.  Gray.  Administrator 
i)t  Veterans  Affairs,  announced  the  de- 
ci.sioM  to  tran,N{er  the  VA  d'stric:  office 
from  N<"w  York  to  Philadelphia.  I  :n  ro- 
dured  a  bill  m  this  House  to  provide  that 
:^  VA  dL-;trict  offlce  sliall  be  maaitdiiied 
111  Ntw  York.  In  i  statement  exp.am- 
II.-:  liv  purpo.'^e.-'  of  mv  bill  I  poin'.i^d  to 
the  ia..;e  economy  contained  m  .-urh  i\ 
move,  to  the  general  confu.'^ion  it  will 
cati.sf.  to  the  dislocation  it  will  br:n^ 
it  bout,  and  to  the  hardship  that  will 
result  to  the  many  employees  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  and 
the.r  dependents  who  u.<e  the  facilities 
of  this  office  in  New  York. 

I  am  verv  much  d-^turb' J  bv  the  fact 
that  removal  of   ihi>   office   fsom  New 
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York  will  result  in  tremendous  dissatis- 
faction and  lead  to  great  difficulties  for 
all  those  concerned.  Already  we  find 
large  segments  of  our  population  pro- 
testing this  removal  order,  including  all 
maior  veterans"  organizations.  In  Kings 
County  alone,  which  takes  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn,  we  have  400.000  vet- 
erans. They  require  personal  assistance 
and  coastant  contact  with  the  VA  dis- 
trict office,  and  these  services  will  be 
denied  them  if  the  ofiBce  is  moved  out 
of  New  York. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Council  War  Vet- 
erans Organization  of  Kings  County, 
comprised  of  our  largest  veterans' 
groups,  protesting  the  proposed  removal 
of  the  VA  office.  I  am  also  inserting 
into  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Po.st.  What  the  VA  Firings  Mean, 
indicating  how  this  removal  order  is  af- 
fectins  the  employees,  many  of  whom 
are  disabled  veterans.  The  resolution 
and  the  article  are  as  follows: 

RESOLfTinx      OF      THE      JOINT      COUNCIL      W.\B 

V'rrER.^NS  Organization  or  Kings  County, 
Comprising  the  Dnittd  Spanish  W« 
Veterans.  Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  of 
THE  United  States.  American  Legion,  Dis- 
AB-FD  American  Veterans.  Jzvnsn  War 
Vetfrans,  Catholic  War  Veterans,  Army 
A.ND  Navy  Union  United  States  of  America, 
AT  Its  SiTciAL  Meeting  Held  in  BorouvIH 

H\LL     BP-OOItLTN.   N.   Y.,  ON   AUGUST   18.    1951 

Whercds — 

1  The  Veterans'  Administration  district 
ofEce  at  346  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
handles  Insurance  and  death  claims  for  all 
Of  New  York  State  and  Puerto  Rico,  the  vet- 
eran population  of  which  is  1,750.000 — 400.000 
in  Kings  County  alone. 

2  The  Veterans'  Administration  Int  -rds  'o 
abolish  the  New  York  offlce  and  sot  up  a 
central  offlce  in  Philadelphia  te  handle  the 
business  now  conducted  by  the  (li  New 
York.  (2)  Boston  (New  England  business), 
(3  I  Richmond.  Va.  (North  Carolina,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia.  Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia business  I ,  (4)  Philadelphia  (Pennsyl- 
vania. Del.iware,  New  Jersey  business!, 

3  Tlie  Veterans'  Adminisiration  claims 
that  the  closing  of  New  York  offlce  will  re- 
sult m  a  •1,000,000  annual  saving,  $478,000  in 
salaries.  $488,000  in  rent,  and  the  balance  in 
cumniunicatlons.  tabulating,  and  kindred  ac- 
tl^'Uies. 

4  The  Veterans'  Administration  states 
"Tli'.-se  employed  in  the  Boston.  New  York, 
fuid  Richmond  offices  win  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  move  to  Philadelphia  to  work  tn 
the  new  office," 

5.  Continuing  the  employment  of  all  pres- 
ent employees  will  not  aflect  any  saving  in 
salaries. 

6  The  Veterans'  Administration  claims 
that  no  hardship  will  result  to  veterans  who 
will  simply  mail  insurance  premiums  to 
Philadelphia  instead  of  New  York, 

7.  The  rent  at  346  Broadway,  New  York 
City  ($230,000  actually  or  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's statement  of  $48S.000>  can  be 
saved  by  operating  the  district  office  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  own  building  at 
252  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York  City,  where 
ample  space  is  now  available. 

8.  The  Veterans'  Administration  was  creat- 
ed to  serve  the  veterans  and  their  benefi- 
ciaries. 

9  The  district  offlce  also  handles  death 
and  disability  claims  which  are  better  serv- 
iced when  decentralized  at  district  level,  and 
enables  disabled  veterans  and  beneficiaries  of 
deceased  veterans  to  receive  personal  face  to 
face  service  with  its  concomitant  expedition 
and  understanding. 


10  It  clearly  appears  that  the  removal  of 
the  New  York  offlce  (a)  will  not  eflect  any 
money  saving,  and  (b)  it  will  deprive  a  veter- 
an population  of  1^4  million  of  a  good  de- 
centralized service  Intended  by  Congress  and 
a  grateful  nation. 

We  unanimously  resolve  that — 

1  We  are  in  accord  with  the  announced 
purpose  c  f  the  Veterans  Administrator  to  save 
the  Government's  money  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  service  to  veterans, 

2  His  plan  defeats  his  purpose. 

3.  Our  plan  effectuates  his  purpose. 

4  We.  therefore,  protest  the  proposal  to 
abtilish  the  New  York  district  office  because 
such  action  would  not  result  in  a  money 
saving  to  the  Government  and  because  It 
would  deprive  many  veterans  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  valuable  F>ersonal  service  now 
rendered  by  the  New  York  office  and  which 
cannot  be  rendered  them  by  a  centralized 
Philadelphia  office. 

5  We  recommend  that  the  New  York  City 
district  offlce  at  346  Broadway  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  regional  office  at  252  Seventh 
Avenue  New  York  City,  which  will  result  in 
(a)  a  saving  of  rental  expenses  and  (b) 
maintenance  of  present  service  to  veterans 
which  IS  t^ie  announced  purpose  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrator. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Post] 

What  the  VA  Firi  .cs  Mean 

(By   Ted   Poston ) 

Robert  J.  Esposito,  33,  lives  with  his  wife, 
Geraldine,  and  2-year-old  daughter.  Carol,  in 
a  neat  live-room  brick  house  at  93  Wood 
Street.   Lynbrook.  L.   I. 

"It  cost  us  $11,500,"  Espc«ito  said,  "and  I 
had  to  borrow  and  rake  and  scrape  together 
every  cent  I  could  get  to  make  the  down 
payment.  But  it  was  worth  it.  or  so  I 
thought   until  this  came  along — " 

The  veteran  of  4  years  of  Army  service  was 
discussing  Veterans'  Administrator  Gray's 
economy   order. 

BENEFTTS    USED    UP 

"At  least  300  other  vets  in  the  district  of- 
fice here  are  caught  in  the  same  Jam  as  I 
am."  said  Esposito.  "We  used  up  our  GI 
benefits  to  get  a  real  start  in  life.  We 
thought  we  had  good  permanent  Jobs  here, 
so  we  tried  to  settle  down  and  be  gcxDd  citi- 
zens." 

"Now.  with  no  warning  and  no  assistance 
from  the  VA  Itself,  we're  ordered  to  uproot 
our  lives,  sell  out  at  whatever  price  we  can 
get  and  start  ail  over  ugain  from  scratch — 
in   a  strange  city. 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  he  asked.  "I've  got 
to  go.  At  least  70  percent  of  us  will  have  to 
move  to  Phllly  also.  We  have  no  choice. 
With  another  child  coming  In  November.  I 
can't  afford  to  go  out  and  look  for  another 
Job  right  now. 

WILL   LOSE   ON   HOUSE 

"I  only  have  a  $4,000  mortgage  on  my  house 
and  my  payments  are  down  to  $58  a  month, 
excluding  heat.  But  the  real  estate  people 
know  my  predicament,  and  I  know  I'll  never 
be  able  to  get  out  of  a  sale  what  I've  put 
into  this  house. 

"I  can't  even  talk  about  it  much  to  my 
wife.  Geraldine.  In  her  present  condition. 
But  how  can  I  hope  to  find  r  set-up  like 
this  m  Philadelphia':'  And  I  surely  can't 
afford  to  live  there  myself  and  try  to  keep 
my  family  here." 

The  VA  Employees  Association,  which  has 
been  fighting  the  proposed  transfer,  with  the 
aid  of  Mayor  Impellittert.  the  city  council 
and  New  York's  congressional  delegation, 
pointed  out  that  nearly  400  other  career  VA 
employees  here  are  in  ^XKito's  position. 

Most  of  them  are  committed,  to  GI  mort- 
gage payments  for  20  to  30  years.  Others 
have  twught  into  cooperative  apartments  at 
considerable  expense.  And  still  others  have 
survived  the  veterans  housing  crisis  of  1945- 


47  to  find  fairly  comfortable  apartmer»«  In 
the  metropolitan  area. 

In  this  group  is  Isidore  Hechtman  42,  a 
100  percent  disabled  veteran  whose  ;  ension 
helps  him  live  on  his  $2,450  VA  stlary  with 
his  wife.  Dorothy,  and  daughter,  Barbara,  16 

Older  than  the  average  man  who  defended 
his  country  in  World  War  II.  Hechtman  spent 
26  month.'*  in  the  Army  and  tliree  lull  years 
ir  a  hc«pital  after  a  mortar  explosion  nearly 
npped  him  to  pieces  In  the  invasion  of  the 
Rhineland. 

Because  of  his  disability,  he  was  able  to 
get  a  neat,  $41-a-month  apartment  in  the 
veterans  project  at  515  Jaffrey  Court.  Brook- 
lyn 

"I  can  Just  keep  my  family  together  on 
what  I  get  now  "  he  said.  "What  will  I  do 
the  months  In  Philadelphia  while  I'm  look- 
ing for  a  place,  feeding,  and  lodging  myself 
there  and  hoping  that  we  can  finally  be 
united  again?" 

MAT    TAKE    MONTHS 

Hechtman.  and  others  sinularly  situated, 
may  find  that  it  may  be  more  than  mcnths 
be  ere  suitable  accommodations  are  found  in 
Philadelphia,  for  the  VA — so  far — has  offered 
n  >  relocation  or  hotise-hunting  service  to  the 
affected  worker? 

A  sp'jkesman  for  the  Philadelphia  Housing 
Authority  told  the  Post  the  vacancy  rate  for 
private  .ipartments  or  homes  in  that  area  is 
almost   nonexistent, 

"There  is  supposed  to  lie  a  1  percent  va- 
cancy rate,  "  he  said,  "but  that  is  strictly  fic- 
tional. And  even  that  1  percent  is  composed 
of  single  rented  rooms  In  converted  apart- 
ment units.  There  are  few  accommodations 
for  family  units  at  all  and  often  the  few 
available  have  restrictions  against  famillea 
with  children." 

But  even  were  more  apartments  available, 
they  would  not  be  held  for  New  Yorkers 
alone.  The  nine-hundred-odd  New  York  VA 
families  who  are  expected  to  make  the  Phila- 
delphia move  must  also  compete  with  aa 
estimated  eight -hundred -odd  VA  families 
from  Boston  and  seven-hundred-odd  from 
Richmond  who  have  also  been  ordered  to 
move  to  Philadelphia. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  VA  Employees 
Association  here  revealed  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  affected  New  Yorkers  are  purchasing 
their  homes  here  on  GI  mortgages,  and  that 
the  average  family  has  three  dependents  out- 
side the  VA  breadwinner. 

They  estimate  that  a  move  to  Philadelphia 
will  break  up  the  famUy  units  of  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  1,465  employees  because  seme 
family  members  who  have  other  Jobs  here 
will  be  unable  to  move. 

The  survey  Indicated  that  at  least  35  per- 
cent of  the  affected  persons  are  attending 
New  York  schools  under  the  GI  biU  of  rights 
and  that  their  education  will  be  interrupted. 
ii  not  disrupted,  by  the  change. 

Most  of  the  VA  employees  are  proud  of  the 
war  service  which  helped  them  hold  their 
Jobs  m  the  VA  here.  But  more  than  one 
echoed  the  question  Hechtman,  the  disabled 
veteran,  asked : 

•How  many  times  can  a  man  be  called  oa 
to  sacrifice?" 


Now  the  Water  Grab  Cu  Be  Halted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRiS  POULSON 

or  CAlirOKHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
editorial  t?lls  an  iinb?lievabl?  story.  I 
found  these  facts  to  exist  as  a  member 


K^ 


in 
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of  the  committer  tnvpstl?atinR  this  case. 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  was  the  first  to 
expose  this  attempttxl  confiscation  of 
personal  property  r;ghts.  It  proves  the 
need  of  a  free  press. 

Now  THK  Wathi  G%a%  Cam  Bk  Haltid 
A  sudden  and  d<'va»tattiig  blow  was  dealt 
at   PaUbrook   this    w»*li   to   th*   Federal   at- 
tempt to  nelze  private  water  rtit^ts  In  Cali- 
fornia without  compensation 

The  con«;re««ional  investigating  commit- 
tee, hettded  by  Democratic  Representative 
Ctjua  Kmslb.  acted  to  start  an  Immediate 
•nd  practical  remedying  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  United  Slates  Attorney  Gen- 
eral't  conflacmtlon  suit  against  some  14.000 
(arman  on  the  Santa  Maripu-ita  River. 

M ATTONAI.  OVDrrONCS 

'iThla  action  repreaenta  much  more  than 
correction  of  a  local  Injustice:  it  1>  of  far- 
reaching  national  si^niacance 

The  five-man  committee,  on  hearinit  the 
testimony  and  learning  the  truth,  discerned 
at  once  that  the  suit  was  not.  aa  the  I7nlted 
Statea  Attorney  Oeneral  bad  tried  so  hard 
to  Inalat.  merely  a  proper  local  action  to 
qulat  title  to  contested  water  right*.  It  im- 
mediately became  a«~i«re  that  the  suit  In  the 
fUlM  at  national  defense,  and  under  a  dcc- 
trlna  at  paramount  and  sovereign  rights,  la 
another  Ir  the  growing  chain  of  dangerous 
eSorta  toward  Federal  centrallaation  and 
Mlsara  of  rights  traditionally  vested  In  the 
Statea. 

Chairman  Kivclx  s  dcntinclatlon  of  the 
Mderal  l<«cal  sadists  who  seek  by  extreme 
Interpretation  of  obscure  legalistic  points  to 
appr^Mlate  fundamental  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Stales  was  an  indictment  well 
deserved. 

This  Fallbrook  case  Is  a  warning  signal  for 
the  Nation. 

II  Its  purpoee  of  seizure  of  water  rights 
here  were  to  succeed,  the  same  doctrine 
could  be  applied  immediately  to  the  coal 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  ore  of  Michigan,  the 
ell  wells  of  Oklahoma,  all  in  the  name  of 
natlonaJ  defense.  Such  aelziires  would  be 
the  certain  symptoms  of  national  socialism 
gripping  the  Nation. 

aasENcs  or  pouncs 

It  U  particularly  gratifying  that  no  po- 
litical element  entered  Into  the  Fallbruok 
Investigation.  Three  of  the  Ove  members 
of  the  House  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Subcommittee  taking  part  ;n  the  inquiry  are 
Democrats,  the  other  two  Republicana.  All 
unlt-d  without  reference  to  pjarty  In  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  United  States 
Attorney  Oeneral  J  Howard  McOrath.  As- 
•tetant  United  States  Attorney  General  A. 
DeVltt  Vanech,  and  Special  Asslstani  Wil- 
liam H.  Vecder  who  have  sought  to  carry 
through  the  water-righu  aelaure  suit. 

Tha  Fallbrook  hearing  was  a  heartening 
•sampto  of  simple  truth  from  plain  people 
coming  Into  violent  collision  with  a  legal 
■chame  of  Federal  bureaucratic  lawyers — 
and  the  truth  jmergmg  triumphant. 

Tba  small  farmers  who  testified,  the  small 
property  ow-ncrs.  tne  retirt't  teachers,  the 
Uttte  mercha.T..s  .tli  united  in  trusting  hon- 
aat  facU  rather  than  lorfored  legal   princi- 

la  «MM>ce  the  stcry  was  a  simple  one 

men  and  women  who  with  their 
bad  enjoyed  undisputed  water 
tigfxU  oa  tha  Santa  Margarita  ftjr  up  to 
too  yaara.  under  every  recognized  principle 
of  tow,  under  every  safeguard  of  the  State 
In  confonBtty  with  tbeae  laws  and  as  go-<i 
patrlottc  Americana  these  people  agreed  to 
go  la  With  tha  Marine*  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
"  ad  booght  part  of  a  big  ranch  for  their 
to  iHllkl  a  dam  and  share  the  water 
Msfiatrbaila. 

a  Hptare  daal      The  Navy  and  the 
aatti&ad.     The   farmers   were 


-■%- 


men  came  In  and  M 
and.  In  addlf.'  r..  5t..r 
In  CallfrnV..'i  hi?*  rv 
the  >»nt;re  watershed 
no  prof>er  actnn  in 
Government    alwavs 


CKEATt'T   t.*W^riT 

Then  the  United  STi-p-;  .attorney  General's 
ike;  the  arrangement 
ed  ■'.•.f  greatest  lawsuit 
.:  ;  >t  every  farmer  in 
K-.d  the  lawsuit  was 
■  condemnation,  as  the 
h.Ls  proceeded  before. 
Instead.  It  was  on  i  '.ex  d'X-trlne  of  "national 
defense"  and  "parnni  •;:.*  .'{,:!■.',--  as  In  the 
tlde'..ir.ds  sel7';.'-e  c:  o  T'-..i  r.t  ;.i  that  the 
farmers  would  be  O'pr:'  ■'•'.  *  "  -r.zure  of  their 
water  rights  with'ur  .i:iy  ;',iy;:-.ent  whatever. 
In  defiance  ^f  .\\\  pa.=  t  custom,  law.  and  the 
Constitution 

It  was  thl.":  situation  when  brought  out  In 
Irrefutable  teFtim.ony  that  resulted  In  the 
committees  Immediate  move  to  forbid  by 
congressional  leelslatlon  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seize  the  w.^ter  and  v:  provide  for 
future  safeguards  aaair.st  suih  encroach- 
ments 

This  program  must  be  c.rrled  through, 
eren  thoug.T  the  time  before  aJjcuraraent  of 
Congress  Is  so  short  as  to  constitute  a  grave 
barrier. 

No  orom.l.ses  of  the  Attorney  General  must 
be  allowed  to  divert  Congress  from  making 
the  .safeguards  alrtlijh*  at  this  session. 

TtSTlVIC  NY   CH  VNCm 

Once  before  in  Wisnineio;;  n  June  25  an 
aide  of  the  Attorney  Ge:,.'r,il  •  Scially  tes- 
tified before  .-i  c^'Hizre.-.-i  .,  •,!  ::.:!. ittee  that 
the  little  de'endan'.'  tv  "i  .1  be  :.:5en  out  of 
this  suit  to  do  away  with  the  hardships. 
Then,  as  was  disclosed  at  this  hearing,  he 
changed  his  testimony  in  the  record  before 
it  was  primed  a;;d  negatived  the  promlae. 

The  Fallbrook  case,  which  had  Its  In- 
ception m  an  exp<  sure  bv  the  Times,  has 
assumed  tremendeu.'^  narmiial  :m:xirtance. 

It  is  a  symbol  it  evtry  e-. '.1  Federal  en- 
cri.iachmenr 

Its  specific  Injustices  must  be  rectified  as 
Bo-on  as  possible  bv  Con?res.s 

And  It  must  be  kept  ■.  :^.^t..4nt!y  In  mind  to 
prevent  future  WTu:ik;:ul  tieatment  of  the 
people  and  the  Statts  by  ilie  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 


RassU's  Handling  of  Minorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHFSENTAT  :\  FS 
Wedne^^day,  Julij  25.  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fn  m 
time  to  time  I  have  directed  atiention  to 
the  Soviet  technique  of  atiiactir.t;  mi- 
norities to  its  cause  Oy  prcteadiiiK  to  aid 
them,  only  to  swallow  tliem  up  and  .sup- 
press all  individuality  once  they  liave 
allied  themselves  with  the  CommunLsi-s' 
unholy  cause. 

Further  proof  thereof  i.<<  offered  by  tJie 
following  article,  Ru.*sia>  Handlmii  of 
Minorities,  by  Morrce  Berber,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  August  18,  1951.  as  follows: 

Rusau  s  Handmnc  or  M:noh:ttes — Rrrotr  or 
ExFi-orrATioN  and  Hvpfuksskis  ("rous  U.vk 
TO  Eamlixst  DATS  or  Red  RtciMa 

I  By  Morri>e  Berifjer  i 
Back  in  the  days  before  World  \V,ir  II. 
when  there  were  stlU  plenty  of  hbfral  in- 
tellectuals who  would  rise  to  dffe:-,d  the 
progressive  record  of  the  Stnlet  Union,  'heir 
chief  stock  In  trade  was  the  dr^utuent  th ..•, 
no  matter  what  else  the  Riissl.in  drnm.:- 
nlsts  have  done,  at  least  they  had  ehmh.itid 
diacrtmlnatlon     against     minority     g:  ai;  s 


ended  antl-SemlM^m  and  granted  autrn:my 
to  the  non-Russian  n.-*tinnal  mln'Tlties 

During  the  last  few  years  however,  evi- 
dence has  accumula'ecl  indicating  that  even 
this  last  retue»»  of  the  S<iviet  ap<-iloeist  ofTers 
little  protection  against  "he  hard  facts  «,  f 
life  in  the  U  S  :?  R.  and  m  its  sphere  of 
Influence.  In  three  respects—  Its  trentmei.t 
of  the  national  minorltle?.  anti-Semitism 
and  relations  wVh  th"  European  sii'.ellites— 
the  Communist  rpc;"!*'  has  -Jhcwn  little  mrre 
tolerance  than  It  grants  to  political  oppo- 
sition or  to  economic  class  enemips.  This 
has  been  Soviet  policy,  in  fact,  fcr  decades 
but  It  has  become  obvious  only  in  recent 
years.  The  Soviets  used  to  preach  autonomy 
for  national  minorities  wl'hm  Russ.a.  but 
today  the  Riis«ian.^  have  2one  so  far  as  to 
control  the  sareilites  outside  the  U  S  S  R  "s 
borders  in  preparation  fo-  a  possible  war 
againai  the  west 

To  doctx'.na:re  ,Sric'.ali.-;ts,  especially  the 
Leninist  variety  minorities  have  pofied  a 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand  the  Leninists 
preached  national  self-deternunation  within 
the  Russian  empire,  while  en  t!ie  other  hand 
they  always  sto<  d  for  a  totalitarian  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  C'  mm'.inist  Par'v 
Th-'v  believed  minority  differences  to  be 
merely  the  re.~ult  of  a  divide-and-rulc  pol- 
icy of  the  ruling  class,  and  although  they 
never  really  underst.xxl  why  m.inTities  in- 
sisted upon  retauiiniii  their  own  distiucti  e 
traits,  the  Bolsheviks  did  promise  them 
cultural  and  political  freedom. 

Under  Lenin  and  Stalin  the  Russian  Com- 
munists have  solved  this  problem  m  typi- 
cal fashion  They  are  and  have  been  In 
favor  of  self-determination  lor  mi:.onties 
under  non-Communi.'=t  rp^i.Ties  but  they 
arcue  that  under  sicialism  at.d  the  dicta- 
torship of  'he  proletariat  the  riglit  of  .-ell- 
determiv.^"'  n  becm.es  meaningiess  because 
harmony  prevails.  In  non-Crmmii:'.ist  term.s, 
this  has  meant  that  Ccm.m.unl;ts  try  to  ti^e 
rational  or  equaiitarian  aspirations  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  captalist  countries  but  im- 
mediately suppress  these  same  aspirations 
when  they  appear  in  Communist  regimes  or 
In  the  people's,  democracies  under  Commu- 
nist control.  Tht'y  use  the  ?amo  ttchniqv.e. 
of  course,  with  regard  to  other  western  In- 
stitutions such  as  'he  free  trade  union  move- 
ment and  the  free  press  In  capitalist  coun- 
tries the  Communists  defend  these  institu- 
tions but  when  they  come  to  power  they 
destroy  them. 

.^s  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Uni'^n  early 
chipped  away  at  the  doctru-.e  of  polivcal 
self-determination,  they  replaced  it  with  a 
purely  cultural  form  n{  a  i-  ■  -my  in  lan- 
guaije.  literature  ar.d  ar".  iroo:-.  -Ahich  they 
had  previously  frowned.  It  wa-  during  'his 
period,  up  to  the  m.id- 1"^^!'"  that  the 
17.  8.  S.  R.  found  many  western  .admirers  of 
its  solution  of  the  minoritv  pr  >b!em  Then 
came  further  con?'  i:dv:  n  f  the  dictator- 
ship, suppression  "t  differences  arid  soiircs 
of  potential  separatism,  and  the  extre.m? 
Rus:>lan  nationalism,  which  are  now  such 
ramUiar  features  of  Soviet,   p^^'icy 

It;  -ne  coiurse  of  this  tightenins?  up  (^f  the 
duiatorship  (preci.-ieiy  at  a  tjme  when  the 
new  Stalin  con.stitut.()n  f  1936  proclaimed 
a  liberalization  oi  the  regime  i  the  previous 
cultural  growth  of  the  non-Rii.ssian  m.lnorl- 
ties  was  halt'^d  and  their  leadership  because 
u  believed  m  some  d>  t;ree  of  democracv  and 
federalism,  -vas  pir»;ed  m  ac-ordance With 
the  Stalini.-.t  policy  ot  eliminating  persons 
Identifled    w  rh    an   outm  ded   line 

World  War  II  exposed  grave  weakneses  m. 
the  allegiance  of  the  national  minontv  peo, 
plea  to  treat  Riissn  The  re.^uU  w.is  an  in- 
tenalflcation  of  Ruj>siau  nationalism  furtlier 
purges  and,  aa  S  .lomon  M  Schwarz  points 
out  In  The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  (S\-a- 
( 'w;^e  Lnlversuy  Press),  the  unexplained  dis- 
.ippearance  of  several  autonomous  republics. 
A.:  tha:  Ls  now  left  of  tiie  vaunted  cultural 
o  .M.  my.  accordi!:e  to  Schwarz.  ui  the  right 
to  praise  Stalm  in  auy  la:;guuge. 
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This  Increasingly  Intolerant  treatment  of 
the  national  minorities  has  been  accom- 
panied by  similar  treatment  of  Jews.  Anti- 
Jewish  acts  in  the  U.  S  S.  R.  have  become  so 
widespread  and  so  pervasive  that  only  a  few 
abject  Soviet  propagandists  are  still  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  comrmunisms  solution 
of  the  Jew  i.sh  problem.  As  Schwarz  shows 
in  his  definitive  citical  study  of  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  Jews  and  other  minorities,  over 
the  decades  the  Bolsheviks  destroyed  Jewish 
religious  and  cultural  institutions,  harried 
and  exiled  individual  Jews  as  cosn>opolitans 
or  lackeys  oi  the  West,  and  In  general  have 
apparently  decided  to  put  an  end  to  every- 
thing that  in  any  way  could  stimulate  or 
keep  alive  the  national  consciousness  of  So- 
viet Jews,  so  that  they  might  ultimately  dis- 
appear as  a  separate  national  group. 

With  regard  to  relations  with  the  people's 
dem.oK-racies  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union  jcem.s  to  be  foUowme  the  pattern  of 
its  treatment  of  the  national  minorities. 
The  early  relatively  gentle  methods  of  sovl- 
etization  have  yielded  to  more  direct  and 
brutal  suppression  of  every  possible  source 
of  resistance  to  Russian  fkjIicv,  As  Soviet 
exploitation  of  the  satellites'  m^ore  advanced 
economies  continued  and  as  the  East -West 
crisis  became  sharper  the  Ru.<;sians  net  only 
stepped  up  w.ar  preparations  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope but  also  intensified  their  reign  of  ter-or 
over  all  elements  of  the  population,  the 
friendly  local  Communist  leaders  as  well 
as  the  middle  classes,  the  clergy  and  the  po- 
litical dissidents. 

The  turning  point  in  Ru.ssian  satellite 
policy  was  not  the  initial  failure  of  the 
Comn^unist  invasion  of  South  Korea  last 
year  but  the  defection  of  Tito  in  1948  Up 
to  that  time  the  Russians  obviously  tried  to 
win  satellite  acceptance  of  Soviet  leadership 
by  a  Judicious  application  of  threats  of  force 
and  some  actual  violence,  together  with  un- 
ceasing propaganda.  As  the  Yugoslav  heresy 
h.ardened  into  permanence  and  took  the  form 
of  cluser  relations  with  the  W'est,  the  satel- 
lites, at  the  instigation  of  their  Russian 
m.asters.  speeded  the  movement  toward  so- 
cialism. In  non-Communist  terms  this 
meant  the  more  rapid  liquidation  of  actual 
and  potential  opponents  of  the  new  regimes 
on  the  ground  of  either  nationalism  or  hos- 
tility toward  the  new  economic  order.  The 
elimination  of  nationalism  was  made  the  first 
order  of  business  in  all  the  satellites.  The 
process  was  further  accelerated  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  Communist  invasion  of 
South  Korea  would  not  succeed. 

As  mit'ht  be  expected.  Russian  control  over 
the  s.itellites  has  been  most  direct  in  mili- 
tary, ecor.omlc.  and  internal-security  afTalrs. 
For  about  2  years  sovietlzation  of  the  satel- 
lite armies  has  progressed  steadily.  At  first 
these  armies  were  run  by  local  Communists, 
but  they  were  soon  replaced  by  Russian  of- 
ficers .Acco'-dinK  to  several  reports  that  have 
recently  reached  the  West,  sovietization  is 
furttie-st  along  in  Poland  and  Bulgaria, 
nearly  completed  in  Hungary,  and  less  ad- 
vanced in  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 

In  Poland,  of  course,  Russian  Marshal  Ro- 
kossovsky  holds  several  posts.  He  is  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense.  Marshal  of  Poland. 
and  IS  a  member  of  the  Politburo  of  Polish 
Communist  Party.  Russian  officers  are  in 
the  high  command  of  the  Pohsh  Army  and. 
according  to  British  sources,  Polish  soldiers 
wear  Russian  uniforms  and  insignia,  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Russia.  In 
Hungary  the  army  likewise  has  Russian  uni- 
forms, as  well  as  Russian  procedures  and 
military  law.  High  command  posts  are  held 
by   Soviet -trained   Hungarian  officers. 

While  Russian  uniforms  and  military  law 
and  regulations  prevail  in  Czechoslovakia, 
the  local  high  command  has  not  yet  been 
fully  displaced  by  Russians.  The  Rumanian 
Army  is  still  commanded  by  local  Commu- 
nists but  Russian  officers  are  gradually  tak- 
ing over.  In  Bulgaria,  most  sovietized  of 
th;  satellites  In   this  respect,  former   Rus- 


sian ofllcers  head  the  military  establishment, 
holding  both  army  and  civilian  poets. 

The  Russian  Communist  record  of  ex- 
ploitation and  suppression  of  minorities, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, goes  back  to  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  regime  and.  d<x:trlnally,  was  clear  In  the 
Bolshevik  line  even  before  the  party  seized 
power  in  1917  It  should  stand  as  a  warning 
to  those  countries  which  lie  In  the  path  of 
Soviet  expansion,  yet  there  are  political  lead- 
ers In  Asia  and  the  Arab  world  who  make 
unsubtle  threats  to  "seek  friends  elsewhere" 
when  some  western  policy  Irks  them.  The 
violent  history  of  Russian  treatment  erf  its 
minorities  and  its  satellites  makes  it  clear 
that  these  politicians  would  be  among  the 
first  to  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  the  Soviet  ax. 


Offices  Move  to  Sabarbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEV  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  bv  the  House.  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  reprinted  in  the  West- 
chester Realtor  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  March  17.  1951.  issue  of 
Business  Week,  titled  'Omces  Move  to 
Suburbs": 

Offices  Move  to  St.'BtraBS 

North  of  Manhattan,  suburban  Westches- 
ter County  is  bringing  into  sharp  focus  a  new 
twist  m  business  decentralization — garden- 
tvpe  office  buildings. 

Migration,  its  the  latest  trend  In  Suburbia. 
United  States  of  America.  More  and  more 
companies  are  moving  all  or  part  of  their 
white-collar  workers  out  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  expand.  Desertion  of  cen- 
tral office  districts  has  become  common 
enough  to  worry  downtown  office  building 
owners  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  Time.  Inc..  and 
General  Foods — two  big  companies  head- 
quartered in  New  York's  jungle  of  skyscrap- 
ers— purchased  large  hunks  of  Westchester 
real  estate.  They  plan  to  build  garden-type 
office  buildings  to  house  major  portions  of 
their  headquarters  staff. 

Time  has  set  no  date  for  its  m.tgration.  but 
General  Foods  says  it  will  wait  at  least  2 
years  before  it  makes  its  move. 

More  space:  Both  give  the  same  reason  for 
moviJtg  up  country:  Lack  of  space  to  expand 
where  they  want  to  in  Manhattan.  General 
Foods  leases  offices  in  the  Postum  Building 
on  Park  Avenue,  but  has  had  to  move  some 
of  Its  staff  into  other  buildings.  Time  occu- 
pies the  Time-Life  Building  at  9  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  It  has  already  signed  up  for  two  more 
floors  there.  But  president  Roy  Larsen  told 
employees:  "When  all  of  these  two  fioors  are 
In  use'  we  are  fairly  certain  we  will  not  be 
able  to  get  any  more  major  space  here." 

Swelling  the  stream:  Many  companies  In 
New  York  besides  these  two  are  Interested 
in  getting  out  of  town.  Some  have  already 
made  the  Jump,  a  good  many  of  them  from 
the  crowded  insurance  district  of  lower  Man- 
hattan. American  Mutual  Liability  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Boston  has  moved  its  New  York 
City  branch  office  to  White  Plains;  Associ- 
ated Reciprocal  Exchanges,  another  Insur- 
ance company,  now  has  Its  headquarters  at 
Port  Chester;  Improved  Risk  Mutuals  Is  at 
nearby  White  Plains.  Besides  these,  a  small 
company,  Christiana  General  Insurance  Co., 
Is  committed  to  move  to  Tarrytown  (also  in 
Westchester  County). 


Insiirance  companlea  aren't  the  only  ones 
With  Itching  feet.  Es&o  Standard  Oil  Co.  Is 
building  two-story  ofBcea  at  Pelham.  N.  Y., 
to  house  ;;ts  New  York  Stale  sales  division. 
Citizens  Utilities  Co.  leased  space  at  Green- 
wich. Conn.,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Now  it 
plans  to  put  up  a  one-story  building  near 
the  Time  site. 

To  this  list  you  can  add  at  least  a  dozen 
or  more  companies  that  are  scouting  around 
Westchester's  woods  for  a  likely  spot  to  build. 
Among  them  Is  a  big  downtown  Insurance 
company.  Its  architects  are  already  In  the 
field. 

Pioneer:  Years  ago  Reader's  EH^ect  proved 
you  could  run  a  huge  operation  far  off  the 
beaten  path.  It  was  horn  and  grew  up  In 
the  PleasantvUle  area  os"  Westchester  County, 
Now  other  companies  just  as  ^Ig  are 
studying  the  Reader's  Digest  operation  to 
see  bow  a  business  organization  functlona 
out  in  the  woods. 

Why  move?  In  almost  every  case  you  run 
across  these  reasons  for  moving  to  the  out- 
skirts: (1)  There's  just  not  enough  down- 
town space  in  the  right  place*,  and  It  doesn't 
look  like  there  will  be;  (2)  rents  and  real 
estate  prices  in  good  locations  look  prohibi- 
tive, especially  to  im.'ller  companlea;  (31  the 
commutation  problem  Is  getting  worse;  (4) 
It's  petting  harder  to  hire  first-class  per- 
sonnel to  work  in  some  of  the  more  un- 
sightly, congested  New  York  areas;  (51  man- 
agement thinks  workers  will  be  happier  look- 
ing at  trees  Instead  of  grimy  buildings  and 
listening  to  birds  instead  of  honking  taxis. 

For  business,  Westchester's  big  attrac- 
tions are  Its  nearness  to  New  York,  plenty 
of  open  country,  and  an  unu.sually  large 
number  of  people  who  commute  to  a'ort  out- 
side the  county.  It  should  be  easy  for  com- 
panies to  lure  them  away  from  downtown 
offices  Into  jobs  nearer  their  homes. 

Natives  of  Westchester  are  happy  about 
the  whole  thing.  If  the  trend  continues.  It 
will  help  solve  a  threatening  problem  that 
most  of  the  county's  towns  now  face.  Large 
estates  that  used  to  pay  the  big  tax  bills  are 
being  split  up  Into  smaller  residential  sec- 
tions. Residential  areas  don't  pay  their  own 
way  unless  average  valuations  run  high. 

The  answer  is  business  property.  But 
Westchester  doesn't  want  a  lot  of  little  busi- 
ness districts  or  factories.  Office  buildings 
look  like  a  heaven-sent  answer.  They  carry 
a  big  share  of  the  tax  load,  but  dont  clutter 
up  the  countryside.  To  make  sure  they 
don't  Westchester  sets  minimum  acreage. 
will  allow  buildings  to  cover  only  a  minor 
part  of  It. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Some  warnings:  The  Urban  Land  Institute, 
of  Washington.  D  C,  calls  this  business 
exodus  a  challenge  the  central  city  must 
meet  And  the  magazine  Buildings,  pub- 
lished In  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  not  long  atfo 
put  out  a  special  brochure  called  Gullible's 
Travels.  It  paints  a  gloomy  picture  for  com- 
panies with  wanderlust,  warning  executives 
to  shy  away  from  the  suburbs.  A  lot  of 
workeri  will  have  longer  trips  to  work,  th© 
brochure  warns.  Sales  contacts  will  be  lost; 
you'll  probably  need  to  Issue  maps  so  people 
can  find  your  office;  hotel  accommodations 
most  likely  will  be  poor;  the  president  will 
find  it  uarder  to  attend  important  busmeaa 
meetings  held  downtown. 

There  are  other  problems,  too.  Feeding 
has  to  be  at  least  partly  subsidized,  most 
likely  in  a  company-run  cafeteria — tradi- 
tionally a  money-loser.  Upkeep  la  another 
headache  that  management  buys  when  It 
takes  over  its  own  building.  There's  a  way 
around  that.  You  can  form  another  com- 
pany to  operate  the  building,  lease  It  back 
to  yourself. 

In  addition.  If  a  building  la  located  away 
from  a  railroad  station  a  company  probably 
will  have  to  provide  partly  subsidized  trans- 
portation. Charges  by  a  private  bus  operator 
have  to  be  high  to  start  a  new  route  Jtut  to 
one  out-of-the-way  spot. 
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Outwmigbita  Lump«l  tof«tb«r.  tl»M  dl*- 
•dT«nUicc«  naik*  a  gtxxl  ariruincnt  (or  aomc 
compaatw  to  *M7  ptrt.  But  In  lota  of  case* 
U>«  •dTsntages  ot  cttcnper  apace,  room  far 
growtlt.  aiKl  tof»-«rmd«  <*ar^er>  aTall&bic  will 
out««l«&  Uia  dnvtwcls.  Dm:  •  capccUlly 
tnj»  for  oamp».iu«  tHa';  «oot  &*▼«  to  worry 
•  bout  dose  contact  wrh  buT«r»  and  tellers 
^rx*  baT«  f««  purchaalikc  proalema. 

Caat  m  point:  It  apiiUaa.  for  instance  to 
a  ootapany  Ute  AaaocJitad  Bcctprocal  Kk- 
tliamaa  a  fin  aztd  casualty  tnaurance  group. 
Moat  at  Mi  ttafl  ar«  vcaocn — about  300 — 
dome  »t«i>ofr*pt»lc  and  clencaJ  work  It  has 
fgrneXkcMXtj  no  taiaMBcia.  Last  Decaaaber  It 
Morad  lack,  stock,  ancl  praaidcst  to  a  new 
thiw  atoty  bnck  buUcUnf  t:  boUt  at  l^^ 
Qamiur.  n.  T. 

A  ooupte  a  yaan  a«o  kaaoctatad  Reciprocal 
fctmd  It  tfUiat  bav*  aoou^!!  rc«.")m  in  its 
ItoaAattaa  'HP'^^  It  aMrted  at  'mmrt  S5.000 
■quan  i**i  mctf.  It  Also  wac»d  ui  inoTe 
tato  a  rvankicr  araa  btxauae  ct  a  oit^sustl::; 
•BploymaBt  prob^nn.  Top-notdk  stesof- 
rmptoaia  and  clarks  ««r*  tumioc  up  tbeir 
jiamm  at  tike  company  bscaose  oi  ita  grtibtoy 
Igeatlao  tn  Mrw  Tcrk. 

12  tik*  mow9  bad  baeii  made  tnalde  tb*  dty. 
aaya  PraaMaat  Mrattit  B.  Brovn.  rent  would 
baw  luapad  vo  about  %*JO  pa  aquare  loot. 
Thatl  •UO.OOO  a  yeai.  Ttoan,  too.  tbe  ex- 
puMloo  probUm  probably  would  bave 
CToppad  up  again  m  a  tew  a<are  yeaia.  Brown 
itt^i't  want  to  tla  bit  tapandtng  company  to 
loiig*-tan&  laaaoa. 

aatUad:  Bo  Aaaociatad  began  looking 
arouBd  WeattiMBtar  County.  It  Anally 
bought  SO  acraa  betwaan  Port  Cbcster  and 
White  Ptatna,  put  up  a  building  with  37.000 
aqaan  fa«t.  and  left  only  a  two-man  office  in 
Haw  Tork  CHy. 

"^tl  working  ttna."  aaya  Brown.  He  estl- 
matca  that  the  company  wUl  have  loat  only 
IB  pareant  of  lu  ttafl  due  to  the  move. 
About  IS  pareant  alraady  lived  In  the  araa. 
M  pareant  moved  there.  36  percent  plan  to 
emmuta  from  tha  city,  a  few  are  ttlll  look- 
tag  for  placaa  to  Uve. 

Utmtj  mftr:  In  doUara  and  eente  the  com- 
pany baltarea  It  wUl  vtnd  up  abaad  That's 
daaptta  akyroekaUng  buUdtng  coau  that 
original  aatlmatas  way  off.  It  al^o 
Into  aeeount  malntananee.  caieterla 
,  and  a  few  doUars  a  weak  to  help  pay 
bia  faraa  tron  tha  Port  Cheater 
rallraad  atattoa. 

HoCal  aeeocofflodstlons  arc  no  Mrtoua  proh- 
1am.  Tlittera  either  commuta  from  Kew 
Tnrk  «r  are  pot  up  In  rooma  at  the  Weat- 
ehaatcr  County  Countrj  Club— which  ta  glad 
to  bava  the  extra  buatneas  In  off  teajons. 

A4|twtakent:   "nMre  ta  one  prohlem  that 
vp  early:  Women  mlaaad  being  able  to 
tha  earner  for  a  noonday  ahopplng 
get  orar  It."  Brown  aays.     He 
.  "Wa  figure  we  were  smart,  capedally 
nma-Ltfe  will  move  next  door      That 
to  make  our   addreaa.  Port  Cbaatar, 
|L  T^  pratty  tmpraaalTe." 


K.  A.  SwmBsirw  Ittmt  Up  WA  RCA 

(gr  NalMMl  D«li 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


SBtATB  or  THX  CNITK)  8TATIB 

Tmtdmt.  AuQutt  21. 1951 

VARXMAN  Ux  Prcitdent.  a 
•dvertlaement  appeared  In  Um 
Pott  UK!jk7.  UsuMl  by  tbe 

Oan»>  <tf  Aoieiica.  to  which  I  wlih 
tlM  attcntjoo  of  Memben  of  the 


Penal*  rery  bnefl:*  It  flppear«  rTier 
the  heading.  Mr  K  A  Swan.nrQm.  ni 
Doylestown.  Pa  ,  teams  up  .v.'h  PC.K  J.  r 
nationRl  defease  '  Tl;e  alveil-sement 
calls  attentaon  to  a  vf;y  important  uct. 
in  the  economy  of  this  country,  ihi:  :v 
that  the  very  lives  of  .so-called  bis?  ::u fi- 
nesses or  bi«  corporation--  depend  '.;i>nn 
hun<ire<ls  and  thci^and^.  and  \v.  -'^01*^ 
Instances,  tcn.5  of  thousands  of  oniAll 
busines5es.  Mr  Frank  FolJiom.  .vho  is 
president  of  the  Radio  Corp  of  Air.erica. 
served  with  distinction  dur::i.:  Wo:\d 
War  n  in  field  procurement  fo"  the  Gov- 
ernment, both  for  the  Navy  and  fc:  the 
War  Production  Beard  As  a  re^'u'.'  of 
his  experiences  ihere.  he  uMdcuoied.y 
came  to  know  t!.e  sianif.cance  of  the 
small- businei^s  structure  of  the  United 
States,  including  hi?  own  business 

Mr  President.  I  ?imp;y  vanted  to  call 
attention  to  the  advertLsement  and  :p"- 
ommend  iis  careful  re.idini  b:  Mfr.i  .<■".  i 
of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  ct  r.-f  t 
that  it  may  be  printed  In  the  .^pv-  r  l;x 
of  the  Record 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  advf-r- 
tisement  was  ordered   to  be  piir.tfU   in 
the  Record,  as  follows 
Ma.  K.  A.  Sw.ANs-ntoM.    -f  !~;nTt  tstown    Pa 

T&AMs   Vt   Wtth    RCA    r^«    N*rTONM.    Di- 


The  Job  of  providing  our  Armed  Forces 
with  all  the  thing'!  th«y  iif*d  to  Iceep  this 
country  strong  ami  safe  U  a  big  '  :ie 

To  do  thU  job  well,  our  country  r.efd- 
the  scientific  resenrch.  c:.i::u-^T'.i-.£  kn'  w- 
how  and  maas  procluc'.iu:^  laci.r.ies  :  ^■--  i*. 
comparaes   like  RCA 

But  w«  also  need  the  skilled  penrn.a:.  e 
of  thousands  of  small  corrpaiiies  lice  'h.i: 
headed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  A  Swar.s-r  rn  or 
IJoy'eatown.   Pa 

Mr.  Swanstrom  could  not  be  r>-r.<i  ItoJ 
big  bualneaa  by  a.TV  stre»rh  f  the  ::r  ■^•.r<*- 
tlon  The  Penn  Engtneenrij  ar.d  Mnr  1- 
factiirlng  Co  ,  which  he  heads  ha.«  px;»c'.;y 
36  employees  The  leaders  of  oi;r  de'er.se 
effort  In  Washington  may  never  hnve  h.?ard 
ct  hl.Tl. 

But  becaxiae  American  lndu,«!try  tie  *»rd 
little — is  working  as  a  team  in  "ur  rt«'"ei  s«- 
effort.  Mr.  Swp.nstrom  and  his  26  rmi  vpf- 
are  able  to  make  a  real  contnbvr.Dn  :>-  •'r.f 
production  of  an  Important  military  ii.st:u- 
ment — tne    new    portable    walk .e- talkie 

TocrrHia  Wi  Maob  W^-Ki«-rAi.K.:E3 

Back  m  194)i.  lb*  Army  came  to  KC.\  n:  1 
aaked  ua  to  produce  a  walkie-t«,l(:f  '.."^.it 
wuld  be  smaller,  more  compact,  mure  effl- 
ctent.  and  would  have  only  hair  tht?  aei»;:.-. 
of  tbe  walkie-talkie  used  In  World  War  11 

The  reaearib  soientisu  m  RCA  Laboratone*? 
at  Princeton.  N  J  .  went  to  work  n  the 
development  of  such  an  instrument,  with 
etnaller  paru  and   new  circuits 

The  engineers  of  the  RCA  Victor  dlMsion 
figured  out  the  sp*ciOcatton»  and  biufprirretl 
the  parts  far  production. 

We  tben  took  these  speclflcati -ns  tn  Mr. 
Bwanstrom  and  118  other  supplier!*  ol  preci- 
sion ptiTta — 87  of  whom  are  classified  t. v  the 
Oovemment  a«  "small  bualnew  firm.*  a:.d 
worked  out  with  them  tbe  drttxHs  ;r  iro- 
ductlon. 

Aa  a  rcaun.  the  P«nn  Bnglneirni;  *  V!anu- 
facttoing  Co  was  able  to  make  ^  cfitrlhtiti'^n 
to  tbe  defenae  effort;  we  were  afcle  to  ^.e■^1Il 
delivery  3  months  ahead  of  schedule  and 
tba  Amy  had  the  lightweight  walkie  -.allele 
tt  wanted  when  the  hour  of  nerd  came. 

ToocrmiB  Wg  Ssavs  Amckk  a 

Thia  ta  only  one  eiample  of   the   wav   !n 

which  blR  butineas  and  little  b■..slne^s  ttt.n 
up   fox   defense.     Tbe    armed    s<er\lct<«    1.  >.>.- 


I  -t  re«Il»ed  tbe  valre  of  such  teamwork  snd 
>'f>  >i'*avs  enccvir  ii?lrg  the  participation  of 
,.'•>  business  in  our  defense  program 

We  at  rC.\  a:e  ror.i't.uirly  calling  rn  lUer- 
«;  ••  -hiusands  of  small  c<:mp*nles  to  help 
vrh  '  '.ir  ir.iUtnrv  cc.u'racts  For  Instance 
I,;;  •',«•  -hree  >■:  the  rnntra-ts  we  are  »  irking 
;:,  1.  *  f  r  the  Air  Fi.rce.  we  need,  .ind  are 
',;•!.,;  Me  skills  and  farlltles  of  yfSO  different 
,.;.■  if.ry--7«  percent  '.if  whom  are  classified 
by  '.he  0<  •ernment  as    om  vll  business  " 

Thu  ,»ame  kind  ."if  teamworlt  In  peacetime 
r--<^  made  m  re  and  better  television  and 
ririi.»  se'.s  records  a-nd  transmitting  equip- 
:rc-.'  r.  ha.s  cr.nrrltuted  matertallv  to  cur 
«•  >ndard  "f  living— the  highest  the  wcrld  has 
ever  kn-^wn 

We  are  proi'd  tc  tip  cur  hat  to  cur  5  oOC 
-..  -.^ers  111  <(11  parts  of  the  country  Seme 
are  laree  «  n\e  wre  medium  sized,  many  are 
snsU  nnd  -Mil  rtlvrs  like  Fenn  EnRlneerlnB. 
are  verv  sm^U  As  as  m^ct^r  rt  fact.  O  per- 
cent of  ffl;  i"ur  supplier^  employ  less  than 
'CO  men  •ird  women 

T  .gether     In    peace   and    in   war    we   serve 

P\Dio  CcRP   or  AMEFrcA. 


Tlie  Kinii  Rr»er  ControTerty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AllAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CAt.iFoaNi.\ 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  HUNTER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under 
letive  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
arricie  by  Charles  L  Kaupke.  chief  engi- 
neer and  water  ma.<;ter  of  the  Kings 
River  Water  A'^.'^ociation.  This  article 
appeared  m  the  Aueust  16.  1951.  isiue  of 
Piibhc  Utilities  Fortnightly.  It  tells 
clt'ariy  and  forcefully  of  the  fight  of  the 
water  users  along  the  Kings  River 
Calif  >  to  protect  their  water  ripht.s. 
Since  1939  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
h.is  been  attempting  by  every  means  at 
:'..=;  command  to  bring  about  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Kings  River  with  the  Central 
Villi"/  project.  The  Kings  River  water 
u.->ers  are  .strongly  opposed  to  being  ab- 
.sorbed  in  the  Central  Valley  project. 
Here  is  why 

The  Kings  Rivra  Co^^^lov^wT 
By  Charles  L.  Kaupke  1 

-^^iiice  !93H  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  baa 
been  attempting  bv  every  means  »t  its  com- 
mand to  bring  db<3ut  the  Integration  of  the 
Kings  River  with  the  Central  Valley  project 
of  Calli::rniH  The  Bureau  has  made  this 
e.T  .rt  despite  evidence  that  tbe  Kln^-s  River 
wa'er  users  sre  str  ngly  oppcsed  to  being 
ans.rbed  in  the  C\P. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  K:nas  River  section  !s  the  lames*  and 
m  8t  {  r;spercus  »lnc;le  irrigated  area  In  the 
I'nfed  .S'ates  Here  Is  what  William  K. 
Wuriie,  fit  that  time  assistant  commissioner 
of  r>*c1ani»rii'ii.  tcld  a  House  ttibccmmittee 
11!   1947  ■ 

The  siratfglc  p<i«ltlon  of  the  Klnes  River 
•  •  •  makes  It  extremely  imfiortant  that 
suMsfactriry  repayments  be  obtained  en  the 
K;  .k.'-)  River  project  to  protect  the  whole 
finnncial  structure  of  tbe  Central  Valley 
prujert." 

In  this  instance  Warne  has  been  quite 
frank  Let  us  examine  briefly  tbe  strategic 
p.«itlt}n  Mf  the  Kings  River.  Over  the  last 
t  I  jiTH  the  rivers  avcrsfe  annual  runoff 
h   ji    a.Ticunted    to    1.700.0CO   acre -feet.     The 
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area  served  la  1.100.000  acres,  of  which  »00X)00 
at  present  are  under  irrlcatlon. 

Irrigation  began  In  the  Kings  River  area 
before  the  Civil  War.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  31  Irrigation  districts,  mutual  water 
companies,  and  other  agencies  engaged  In 
diverting  and  distributing  Kings  River  water. 
The  system  of  weirs,  head  gates,  canals, 
ditches,  gauzes,  and  other  structures  re- 
quired to  effect  this  diversion  and  distribu- 
tion was  completed  Long  ago  and  Is  all  paid 
for.  It  coat  the  farmers  of  the  service  area 
about  tTOOOO.OOO  of  their  own  money  and 
not  a  dime  of  Federal  money.  The  current 
average  cost  of  water  to  the  farmers  Is  about 
$1    an   acre-foot. 

Most  of  the  land  to  be  served  by  the 
CVP  Is  In  different  category  The  Kings 
River  farme.'s  own  rights  to  the  entire 
normal  fiow  of  the  river;  the  various  dls- 
trlcU  which  have  signed  or  are  signing  con- 
tracts for  water  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation either  have  no  water  rights  or  they 
have  an  ln.«utllclent  supply  .A.«  we  have  seen. 
the  Kings  River  farmers  have  a  large  effi- 
cient distribution  system:  most  of  the  CVP 
districts  have  no  systems  at  all.  and  are  being 
cumpelled  to  sign  separate  contracts  with  the 
B^.'eau  t'JT  th€  cor-struction  0:  such  worics. 
It  1;  no  secret  that  some  of  these  CVP  dis- 
tric's  never  will  be  able  10  pay  'jS  ---n  the 
bctsis  oi  the  Bureaus  charge  of  $3.50  an 
ai.':e-r>:t  f-'T  cla.ss  I  tor  fi.'m<  water,  plus 
the  cost  of  their  distributing  systerr,?.  The 
latter  cost  runs  as  high  In  some  cases  as  41S0 
an  acre  en  land  that  may  be  worth  little 
more  than  that  even  if  it  should  receive  an 
adequate  supply  of   water 

Frtni  this  it  should  be  clear  wh.it  Warne 
meant  in  his  statement  concerning  the  neces- 
sary protection  of  the  CVP's  flnar.ciul  struc- 
ture. The  truth  is  that  some  of  the  units 
ot  the  CVP,  strictly  speaking,  are  economi- 
cally infeasible.  It  mlgj^t  te  possible,  how- 
ever, by  setting  up  a  "basin  account."  In- 
tecratln^  highly  profitable  areas  now  outside 
the  CVP.  and  carrying  on  a  complex  opera- 
tion with  power  revenues,  to  keep  the  over-all 
operation  out  of  tbe  red.  But  the  Kings  River 
water  users  are  naturally  indispoeed  to  have 
their  resoiu-cea  toaaed  into  a  common  pool: 
the  favorable  position  they  occupy  today  is 
the  result  of  the  foresight,  courage,  prudence, 
and  hard  work  of  themselves  and  their  prede- 
ces-sors  They  do  not  care  for  the  socialis- 
tic doctrine,  "from  each  according  to  his 
ability,  to  each  according  to  hla  needs." 

But  the  CVP  not  only  is  short  on  feaatbll- 
ity:  It  alBo  la  In  need  of  more  water  than  is 
avallabie  from  present  sources.  The  project 
is  sup{>osed  to  furniah  supplemental  water 
to  lands  in  Tulare  and  Kern  Counties  from 
the  Mant  Reservoir  on  the  San  Joaquin 
River.  The  water  thus  diverted  through  the 
Fnant-Kem  canal  la  to  be  replaced  with 
Sacramento  River  water  lifted  200  feet  by 
the  Tracy  pumping  plant  and  then  brought 
up  the  valley  to  the  Mendota  pool  some  30 
miles  west  of  Fresno. 

The  S:ui  Joaquin  River  hiis  an  average  an- 
nual runoff  of  about  1.800.000  acre-feet.  But 
the  Bureau  already  has  contracts  signed  or  In 
prospect  for  1,858.700  acre-feet  of  Friant 
water.  The  Bureau  alao  is  compelled  to  let  a 
certain  amount  of  water  fiow  down  the  San 
Joaquin  to  take  care  of  riparian  rights  be- 
tween Friant  and  Mendota.  which  probably 
amounta  to  at  least  50  acre-feet  a  day,  or 
18.250  acre-feet  a  year. 

Both  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  Kings  show 
many  more  years  of  less  than  average  run- 
off than  of  over  average.  Occasional  floods 
serve  to  raise  the  avarage  btrt  do  not  mean 
much  In  to-ma  of  water.  For  example,  the 
seaaon  1950-^1  la  tha  sixth  In  succession  of 
laaa  than  average  runoff,  and  this  y«ar  the 
San  Joitquln  probably  will  not  yield  more 
than  haU  the  Bureau's  commitment  on 
Frtant  water.  Consequently,  If  the  Bureau 
can  work  cut  some  way  to  get  a  little  Kings 
River  water  for  its  overslae  canal  to  Kern 
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County  it  will  be  in  a  less  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Pine  Flat  Dam.  new 
being  built  on  the  Kings  River  by  the  Corps 
of  Elngtneers,  Departm.ent  cf  tht  .\rmy  ThL* 
1  OCO.OOO-acre-foct  rtcrage  reservoir  was 
authcrl*ed  as  a  flood-control  project  with  In- 
cidental irrigation  benefits  in  the  Ficod  Ccn- 
trol  Act  of  1944  The  act  was  approved 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
after  4  years  of  hearings  and  argument  he  tc 
whether  the  project  should  be  built  by  t.he 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  the  Corps  rf  Engi- 
neers. It  provides  that  "the  Secretary  cf 
War  shall  make  arrangements  for  payment 
to  the  United  States  by  the  State  cr  ether 
respcnsible  agency  •  •  •  j,-!  Ci-iiserva- 
tlon  storage  when  used  " 

The  act  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
on  December  22,  1&44.  and  thLs  looked  to  the 
Kings  River  water  users  like  the  end  cf  the 
lone  read.  They  had  begun  working  for  a 
Pine  Flat  project  as  early  as  1909.  They  had 
been  represented  at  all  the  congressional 
hearings  between  tbe  years  1940  and  1944. 
They  had  urged  the  Immediate  need  for 
flcfxl  control  on  the  river,  but  also  had  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  pay  a  fair  price 
for  w'hatever  Incidental  irrigatlcn  benefits 
m:£:ht  accrue  frctn  Pine  Flat.  The  Secret;ar>- 
of  War  had  reported  iH.  Lh^c  630.  "6th 
Cong,,  3d  sees,)  that  the  project  was  teasible 
Icr  Seed  control  alone.  Congress,  atter  4 
years  of  listening  to  Bureau  aretiments  In 
opposition,  had  agreed  unanimously  w-ith 
the  findings  of  House  Document  630.  The 
Kings  River  people  began  preparing  to  nego- 
tiate and  sign  a  contract  with  the  Secretary 
cf  War, 

But  in  September  1946.  a  letter  signed  by 
Reclamation  Coinmissioner  Michael  w. 
Straus  came  to  light,  and  the  Kings  River 
pev..ple  were  astonished  to  read:  "The  Presi- 
dent has  directed  that  I.  as  Commissioner  cf 
Reclamation,  proceed  forthwith  to  make  the 
necessary  repayment  arrangements  (fcjr  Pine 
Flat  irrigation  benefits)." 

The  Presidential  directive  here  referred  to 
Is  supposed  to  have  been  dated  May  2.  1946. 
and  signed  by  Harry  S.  Truman.  But  this  is 
hearsay;  the  directive  itself  appears  never 
to  have  been  puhliahed — at  any  rate,  the 
Kings  River  people  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  it.  However,  since  the 
Straus  letter  the  Pine  Flat  repayment  situ- 
ation has  been  magnificently  confused. 

The  confusion  goes  deeper  than  the  ques- 
tion of  who  contracts  with  whom;  it  Involves 
the  whcie  problem  of  what  becomes  of  local 
water  rights  under  reclamation  law,  and  what 
happens  to  the  self-governing  functions  of 
Irrigation  districts  and  other  agencies  when 
they  are  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  deci- 
sions of  appointed  bureaucrats. 

In  California,  water  rights  are  baaed  on 
beneflclal  use.  The  Kings  River  people  have 
used  ail  the  normal  flow  of  the  river  bene- 
ficially for  many  years.  In  some  cases  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  In  1927  and 
again  in  1949,  they  agreed  on  their  respective 
rights  as  among  themselves  and  set  up  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  to  adminis- 
ter the  diversion  schedule  In  which  those 
rights  were  embodied.  This  accounted  for 
all  the  water  In  the  river  and  all  the  agencies 
engaged  in  diverting  It. 

The  water  users,  therefore,  were  in  a  com- 
pletely satisfactory  (vosition  before  the  Bu- 
reau reentered  the  picture  on  the  strength 
of  a  reputed  Presidential  directive.  Their 
own  house  was  In  order;  they  felt  complete 
security  when  It  came  to  dealing  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, since  the  Corps  la  concerned  only  with 
flood  control  and  has  no  record  of  claiming 
or  of  Intnferlng  with  local  water  rights 
outside  the  requirements  of  flood-control  op- 
erations. But  when  the  Bureau  announced 
that  a  contract  would  have  to  be  negotiated 
in  confonnity  with  reclamation  law,  all  feel- 
ing of  accurity  vanished. 


The  Bureau  repeatedly  contends  that  It  Is 
bound  b,  law  to  respect  local  water  rights, 
and  tt  Is  true  that  section  8  of  the  Reclama- 
tlrn  Act  requires  It  to  do  so.  It  also  is  true 
that  the  FUxxl  Control  Act  of  1944  contains 
a  provlBlon  Intended  to  protect  rights  to  the 
consumptive  use  of  water  on  all  projects  west 
of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  of  longitude. 
But  despite  these  statutory  limitations  the 
Bureau  has  a  long  record  of  interference  with 
local  water  rights. 

One  citation  from  this  record  will  t^e  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  way  the  Bureau 
operates. 

In  1949  some  1.100  farmer?  along  the  banks 
of  the  San  Joaquin  River  went  into  court 
askirg  for  an  Injunction  to  prevent  certain 
burea'j  officials  from  taking  their  water  with- 
out ccm.pensaticn  by  diversions  at  the  Friant 
Dsni  A  preliminary  hearing  was  held  In 
L«s  Angeles  before  Federal  Judijie  Piersor-; 
M.  Hall.  The  United  States  contended  that 
since  the  lower  reaches  of  the  San  Joaquin 
are  navigable  the  United  States  had  c<jm- 
plete  jurisdiction  under  the  commerce  clause 
and  that  no  private  wat*r  rtgbts  could  exist 
on  the  rtver.  Judge  Hall  denied  the  injunc- 
tion on  technical  grounds  having  to  do  with 
submission  c:  SiisuScient  engineering  data 
by  the  plaintiffs.  But  in  a  memorandum 
cf  opinion  dated  April  12.  1950.  he  sftd  of 
defendants'  contention: 

"The  extension  of  such  doctrine  would 
put  every  water  right  in  California,  if  not 
in  the  United  States,  in  noncomp>ei;iable 
jeopardy  if  somewhere  some  portion  of  the 
nver  system,  upon  which  that  right  de- 
pended, was  Tiavigable  or  caused  flooda. 
•  •  •  The  mere  statement  of  the  con- 
tention is  sufEcient  to  refute  it. 

Judge  Hail  excoriated  the  defendant  bu- 
reau officials  for  having  acted  in  bed  faith 
in  the  matter.  He  also  said  of  the  defend- 
ants contention  that  the  fanners  had  slept 
on  their  rights — those  nonexistent  right*.  y<jU 
Will  remember — that 

•'no  extended  dlecuseion  Is  neceasary  at  this 
point  •  *  •.  The  defendanU  and  their 
predecessors  have  made  repeated  statements 
tc  them  (the  farmers)  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  In  public  place*,  that  their  rights 
would  not  be  talien  and  would  be  respected. 
and  by  means  of  threau  and  other  coercive 
tactics  have  lulled  them  into  a  poaitlon  of 
security     •     *     *." 

until  the  bureau  suddenly  notified  these 
farmers  that  they  had  no  rights  and  that 
their  water  would  be  taken  without  com- 
pensation. 

So  much  for  Biireau  procedure  In  a  caae 
which  is  not  unique  or  even  unusual  In  its 
general  outlines.  The  matter  of  public 
morality,  lilte  the  defense  contention  in  tlie 
quotation  next  above,  probably  needs  no  ex- 
tended discussion.  It  should  be  as  eeeiiy 
apparent  why  the  Kings  River  water  ueers 
want  as  little  aa  possible  to  do  with  an 
agency  that  operates  In  this  fashion. 

The  association  takes  the  position,  on  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  that  Pine  Flat  Is  not  a  rec- 
lamation project  and  that  the  Bureau  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  It  until  given  such  Jurl»- 
diction  by  specific  act  of  Congress. 

The  Kings  River  people  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pay  a  fair  price  for  conservation  stor- 
age at  Pine  Flat,  and  have  said  so  many 
times.  Let  us  see  what  such  conservation 
storage  would  be  worth.  On  long-term  aver- 
age about  10  percent  of  the  river's  mean 
anniial  flow  la  loat  to  the  area  through 
floods.  That  amounts  to  170.000  acre-feet  a 
year,  and  this  is  the  water  which  actually 
will  be  conserved  by  the  Pine  Flat  project, 
though  10  years  may  paas  with  no  water 
behind  the  dam  at  all. 

The  State  engineer  of  California  and  a 
txjard  of  engineers  employed  by  the  KBWA. 
taking  these  and  other  lact^jrs  Into  conaid- 
eratlon.  arrived  Independently  at  110.000.000 
as  a  fair  price  for  the  water  users  to  repay  aa 
their  share  of  Pine  Flat  constructloa  coats. 
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TlM  Bwcau.  bo««r«r.  first  uld  tliJtSO.OOO. 
and  latrty  tuu  been  talkmc  ot  re&Uoc*tlca« 
tmMrt  on  tUgbcr  con«tructloa  coau.  wltb  r*- 
paytMnt  of  «30.000.000  us  Uft.OOO.OOO  M  It* 
apparent  objective 

Tb*  water  uaers  will  not  bind  tbemaclves 
to  aurrcnder  tbe  local ^con trolled  admlnls- 
tratlTV  syitem  wblcii  tber  and  tbetr  prede- 
ta— cci  have  buUt  up  orer  the  years  About 
•0  percent  of  the  Kings  Rtrer  serrlce  area 
consists  of  Irrl^tlOD  districts,  which  are  po- 
litical fubdiTlstons  Of  the  State,  and  whose 
directors  are  elected  by  the  people.  These 
directors  hare  s  trusteeahlp  under  which 
they  hoid  tha  farmers'  water  rights — aside 
from  what  the  law  permitted  them  to  do. 
Tl»e  directors  and  oOcers  of  the  other  agen- 
ciea.  semipubllc  and  prlTate.  which  cover 
tha  rcmainijig  ao  percent  of  the  service  area 
are  in  a  similar  po&itlon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tt»  controversy  orer  the  Kin|^  River  has 
baen  further  complicated  by  the  fact  thst 
there  are  valuable  hydroelectric-power  sites 
abova  Plna  yiat.  The  water  users  are  pri- 
marily concerned  to  protect  their  water 
rl^ta.  but  they  have  s  secondary  Interest  in 
power  and  have  had  such  an  interest  fco' 
many  years. 

However,  until  the  Pine  Flat  project  was 
auttoorlaed  In  1944  It  never  was  possible  for 
the  Kings  River  farmers  to  do  anything  prac- 
tical about  power.  Upstream  hydroelectric 
«l»Tek>pmcnt  without  subaaquent  reregula- 
tk»  of  water  stared  sud  released  for  power 
voold  Interfere  with  the  natural  re^men 
at  tiM  sua—  on  which  all  water  rights  are 


Having  spent  scnne  t70.000.000  on  their 
UnsaMon  syncm.  the  wster  users  wer?  In 
no  position  to  finance  two  or  three  power- 
bouaea  and  a  re^Lstory  facility  as  well.  Put 
wbra  Congrev  authorised  Pine  Flat  In  1944 
they  promptly  applied  to  the  Federal  Power 
Oommlaalon  for  preliminary  permits  to  make 
power-feaslblllty  studies  on  the  upper  river 
mnd  at  Plna  Flat. 

Tba  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  also  applied 
to  th«  FPC  for  licenses  covering  apprcslmate- 
ly  the  aama  up-river  development. 

This  was  in  1945.  In  I94a  extensive  hear- 
ings on  theae  applications  were  held  in 
>.  with  the  Buraau  at  Radamatton 
aa  a  proteatant.  In  the  next  year 
oral  arguuBSBta  were  heard  in  Waahlngton. 
Ob  November  10.  1949.  the  Federal  Power 
CQmmiaak»i  l»ued  a  finding  and  order  which 
grmnted  Ucenaea  for  upstream  power  develop- 
ment to  the  P.  O.  A  K  and  s  preUmlnary 
parmtt  for  Ptne  Flat  studies  to  the   water 


Sbortty  thereafter  the  new  Secretary  of 
tba  Interior  Oacar  Chapman  requested  per- 
mlaatnn  from  the  FPC  to  become  an  inter - 
vaner  in  the  matter,  and  also  filed  a  long 
argument  urging  the  Commission  to  vacate 
Ita  order  and  reserve  the  Kings  River  power 
altea  to  the  United  States.  Oral  arguments 
■gain  were  bcird  tn  Washington  during 
March  1900.  Tbey  were  somewhat  enlivened 
by  the  personal  prcaence  of  the  Secretary. 
bvt  no  new  evidence  was  offered  by  him 
or  tba  other  applicanta.  The  Comoilaaton 
rwernxm  Its  order  of  Ilovenber  10.  1940. 
I  took  the  entire  matter  waOtr  adrtae- 
it.  Tliat  Is  where,  as  far  aa  the  FPC  is 
It  now  nwta. 
Two  recent  happenings  may  have  influenca 
poB  the  lUial  outcome  of  this  power  argu- 
MBt.  One  la  the  enactment  by  the  Callfor- 
Bta  Lagialatiira  of  an  act  creating  a  single 
aganey  which  inclixlea  the  entire 
rice  area  and  ta  luown  aa 
IttTer  Conservation  Otatrlct.  The 
CSitlfarate  aaaemhiy  approved  the  act  by  a 
at  VI  to  14.  and  the  Senate  by  one 
I  to  S.  Oov.  Harl  Warren  signed  the  act 
la  Tbe  dlstrtct  is  authorlaad.  among 
to  laiua  revenue  bomls  and  to 
ell.  and  laa  Kings  River 


The  other  happeninsf  i.s  Lh«>  LnKuance  "i  > 
"preliminary  druft  of  a  propose  r^fvirt  bv 
the  Bureau  of  RwlftmatUm  ijiiicc  t!.;.s  r!r  ii 
is  stamped  "confidential'-  in  it  '.'K  p\'i  r  :>■- 
lease."  and  since  it  .ilso  l.s  quxze  rp:v..ir.-;,i^  t- 
for  the  engir.p*rir.«  dat  \  it  fjiiLs  !<•  i  :  ii.'.iii-.. 
no  extended  comniei.t  on  it  u  {.xwtsible  here. 
It  may  be  said  hi-Aever.  th.it  the  re'xjri 
calls  for  far  mort  ex'er.sue  pufr  develop- 
ments by  th*"  Bureau  .>n  th^  up(>«'r  reaches  of 
the  Kings  River  than  the  .:i4»«>ncy  pr^  •.f-^eii  to 
the  Federal  Po"*er  C<>nimi.>*i m  There  .^i.^^-) 
are  fareshad'iwed  m  it  many  highly  Initenlous 
ways  of  arettini?  c<'>ntrol  '■!  the  river  and  reu- 
ulatinK  Its  flow  In  .■^rcordance  w.th  what  the 
Bure.iu  may  consider  "  re;usi  nabi  >  '  at  any 
time 

It  also  should  he  noted  th.it  the  Bureau  s 
various  prup<i6i«l<  X<-^  deveic^p  p(.!wer  un  the 
Kings  River  really  amount  to  one  "smssle- 
purpose  project  '  The  av:ency  no  longer  Is 
prtmarily  interested  m  reclamation,  and  It 
h:u-dly  bothers  to  discuise  the  fact.  Aa  things 
stand  today,  the  Bureau  cannot  legally 
c<:;nstrvict  single- purp-se  pro;ect)i:  but  by  In- 
tegrating King>  River  with  the  CVP.  a  multi- 
ple-purpose project,  it  might  ob'ain  for  Its 
North  Fork  Kings  River  plan  sufficient  pro- 
tective coloration  to  enable  it  to  survive  con- 
gressional scrutiny 

There  are  three  ways  out  of  what  today 
seems  an  impasse  First,  the  Bure.iu  may 
offer  the  water  u,^ers  an  acceptable  contract 
for  conservation  storage  in  the  Pine  Flat  Res- 
ervoir Such  a  contract  would  have  to  be  a 
straight  repmyment  contract,  ba.«e(.i  on  i  mi- 
sonable  concept  of  benefits  actually  derr.  ible 
from  the  project,  and  free  from  the  ,icl:7.:n- 
istrative  restrictions  o:f  recla.niati'  :-.  ..r.v 

A  second  way  out  would  be  for  C>  i-itres.-  to 
enact  legislation  clearly  deflnmc  t;;^  n.'hts 
Of  the  Kings  River  water  users  and  the  status 
of  the  Pine  Flat  project  as  outside  the  scope 
of  reclamation  law.  As  s  last  resort,  the 
water  users  may  attem.pt  to  have  such  legis- 
lation introduced  and  pas.sed  But  this 
would  require  a  long.  hard,  ar^.d  costly  fight 
with.  It  must  be  admitted,  net  much  chance 
of  success. 

The  third  method  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
settlement  Is  the  one  that  ha.^;  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Bureau  since  the  spr•.:■.^  of  1949 
when  former  Congressman  White  Introduced 
his  bill  to  integrate  Kings  River  with  the 
Central  Valley  project.  If  the  Bureau  m 
obtain  legislation  gtvmz  it  contr  1  .  f  the 
Pine  Flat  project,  that  will  be  the  end  of  the 
controversy. 

In  that  case,  there  will  be  no  more  nego- 
tiating. The  Kings  River  people  wil!  be 
placed  In  approximatelv  the  positi  i.  •;  v.  ,- 
cupled  by  reservation  Indians  Their  rights 
will  be  whittled  away  by  administrative  de- 
cision and  action;  their  water  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  an  agency  \  hich  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  voters  They  will  ha\e  come 
to  the  end  of  the  cooperative  endeav.^r  they 
ha.-e  followed  s*^  long  and  with,  up  to  now. 
such  productive  results  both  so-ially  ar.d 
economically. 

How  can  the  Bureau  accomplish  all  this'' 
That  win  be  easy  It  is  a  truism  that  the 
ouu  who  controls  the  head  gate  is  master  if 
the  water  supply  Pine  Plat  dam  will  be  a 
head  gate:  if  the  Bureau  succeeds  in  its  fur- 
ther plans  for  power  development  on  the 
upper  Kings  River  it  will  ha-e  control  of  half 
a  doaen  head  gates.  Meanwhile,  all  water 
rlghti  on  the  river  are  based  on  its  mean 
daily  flow  rs  measured  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  gage  at  Piedra  so  any  in- 
terferen<»  with  the  natural  regim.en  of  the 
river  will  impair  somebody's  water  rights. 
In  this  connection  the  Bureau  has  said  it 
will  not  operate  the  dam  so  as  to  cause  any 
unreasonable  interference,  but  it  will  reserve 
the  right  to  say  what  is  unreasonable 

The  Bureau  also  has  numerous  plan.<«  for 
laying  Its  hands  on  Kings  River  water  Tbero 
la  space  to  mention  only  one.  the  device  for 
creating  what  is  called  project  water  which 
wlU   in  effect   belong   to   the   United   States. 


C  -mmissioner    Straus    has    defined    "project 

'.»  I'er  -AS  .ill  water  developed  by  Pine  Flat 
.s'  Taije  ind  water  regulated  at  the  request 
.  ;  'lie  h  ilder  of  a  rl«ht.  with  the  result  that 
liiLs  regulation  alters  or  adjusts  the  natural 
enjovment  .>f  the  ri»;ht," 

On  this  basis  the  water  u-sers  could  not 
pt^.-iblv  Iceep  cfintmi  of  the  river,  for  if  they 
attemp'ed  'o  vL-^e  the  storage  space  thev  are 
supposed  t)  pay  fur  they  would  lt)se  their 
water  by  tr-.e  mere  art  of  storing  it  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  commus-sioner  s  dertnition 
they  would  K«e  all  water  stored — that  is 
developed-  behind  the  dam  In  the  course  of 
conservation  or  flood -control  operations. 

The  documentation  of  this  Kings  River 
ca.^e  would  till  a  large  b<"ik.  and  all  of  It 
W'luid  8Upp-)rt  the  .simple  thesis  here  ad- 
v.inred:  th.^t  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
t)c'rrrn:iieu  to  get  control  of  the  land  and 
*a!er  res'.urce.s  ■  of  the  Kings  River  area  in 
order  to  strengthen  its  socializing  grip  upon 
•  the  Central  Valley.  Perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  in  this  brief  uccount  to  6Ugge.st  that 
local  rights,  moral  principles,  and  a  long 
history  of  constructive  achievement  may  not 
be  >uffiriei.:  defense  against  the  ambition  of 
thb.  Federal  agency. 


The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

or  AL.AB.\M.^ 
IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  21.  1951 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr  Speak- 
er when  we  look  back  upon  the  actions  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress,  I  am  sure 
one  of  Its  high  lights  will  be  the  passage 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jone.s  Farm  Tenant  Act.  As  the  original 
House  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  first  sub- 
mitted this  amendment  in  the  very  sin- 
cere belief  that  it  was  urgently  needed 
by  the  farmers  of  my  district,  and  the 
whole  country. 

.As  finally  passed,  the  new  amendment 
to  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
increases  the  amount  which  can  o€ 
loaned  to  an  individual  farmer  at  one 
time  from  S3.500  to  S7.000  for  farm  and 
home-operating  needs.  It  permits  that 
farmer  to  have  a  total  indebtedness  at 
any  one  time  of  SIO.OOO.  It  increases 
from  5  to  7  years  the  time  he  has  to  re- 
pay the  loan. 

For  the  farmer  I  believe  you  will  all 
a-iree  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  By  today's 
P'ices.  S3. 500  was  all  too  little  if  a  new 
farmer  was  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
start.  If  one  of  my  constituents,  say  in 
Jackson  County,  wanted  to  change  over 
from  cotton  farming  to  a  combination  of 
cotton  and  dairying,  for  example,  it 
would  take  more  than  S3.500  to  buy  the 
cows  he  needed,  develop  his  pastures, 
and  fix  his  barns  so  they  would  allow 
him  to  sell  grade  A  milk.  But  he  could 
make  a  good  start  if  he  were  allowed  to 
borrow  S7.000. 

On  the  other  hand  this  same  farmer 
who  wanted  to  change  over  to  a  otton- 
dairy  combination  would  need  at  least  a 
year  or  two  to  get  his  pasture  developed. 
and  it  takes  three  more  years  to  grow  a 
calf  into  an  income-producing  milk  cow. 
In  other  words,  this  farmer  who  started 
from  scratch  would  not  really  be  making 
any  income  from  those  cows  until  the 
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fifth  year.  If  he  has  to  pay  back  the 
loan  during  those  5  years,  he  probably 
has  to  sell  off  some  of  his  base  livestock 
to  make  the  pajrments.  The  extra  2 
years  for  repayments  allows  him  to  pay 
from  the  milk  checks  he  receives  after 
the  cows  come  into  production. 

As  I  said,  then,  this  new  law  should 
help  the  farmer.  But  ha/e  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  how  it  helps  the  other 
people  in  the  community,  too? 

Let  us  continue  using  that  same  farmer 
who  converts  from  cotton  to  a  cotton- 
dairy  form  of  aprriculture  as  our  exam- 
ple. If  he  uses  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration as  his  ladder  up  which  he 
climbs  to  farming  success,  he  starts  by 
receiving  a  loan.  Under  the  old  law  this 
loan  miaht  be  for  a  maximum  of  J3.500. 
Now  it  can  be  $7,000.  And  where  does  he 
spend  that  $7,000?  Almost  all  of  it  is 
spent  right  in  his  own  community. 

Mayk)e  he  spends  a  thousand  dollars  of 
it  to  buy  a  tractor.  If  he  obtained  the 
loan  in  Jackson  County,  it  was  probably 
spent  With  an  equipment  dealer  right 
there  in  Scottsboro,  Ala. 

Part  of  the  money  will  be  spent  for  fuel 
for  that  tractor.  It  would  be  bought 
in  Jackson  Coimty,  too. 

Ke  would  probbaly  need  some  feed  for 
those  new  cows  he  has  purchased,  at 
least  until  he  had  developed  his  pasture. 
And  some  seed  to  plant  that  pasture. 
That  is  where  our  Scottsboro  feed  and 
seed  dealers  share  in  the  loan  check. 
Somebody  right  in  the  county  probably 
sold  him  the  new  cows,  too. 

Because  all  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration loans  are  made  after  a  sound 
plan  for  operating  both  the  borrowers 
farm  and  home  is  worked  out,  the  $7,000 
lean  probably  included  some  money  for 
a  new  refrigerator,  washing  machine,  or 
other  hou-sehold  equipment.  Those  items 
would  be  bought  right  in  Jackson  County. 
from  local  furniture  or  appliance  dealers. 

Those  changes  in  his  dairy  barn,  made 
so  he  could  sell  grade-A  milk,  required 
lumber — and  labor — which  made  sales 
for  local  dealers  or  work  for  local  car- 
penters. 

Other  items  purchased  with  that  S7,000 
loan  check  would  be  bought  from  local 
dealers;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  made  my 
point.  The  S7.000  was  new  money  com- 
ing into  the  community.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  every  dollar  which  ccmes 
into  a  community  is  spent  10  times  be- 
fore It  leaves,  so  that  would  mean  a  total 
turn-over  of  about  $70,000  right  in 
Scottsboro  from  that  one  loan  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  officials 
in  Washington  tell  me  they  have  allotted 
$3,200,000  for  leans  this  year  under  this 
program  in  Alabama,  so  it  would  mean 
that  a  $30,000,000  turn-over  within  the 
State  will  be  possible  by  June  1952. 

Actually  that  is  only  one — but  a  very 
Imp-Drtant — way  that  this  new  amend- 
ment will  help  both  farmers  and  non- 
farmers.  I  would  like  to  list  a  few  of 
the  others. 

There  will  be  more  essential  food  and 
fiber  produced  on  our  farms.  The  farmer 
who  could  only  borrow  $3,500  under  the 
old  law  might  end  up  with  a  dairy  herd 
of  about  6  cows.  The  milk  from  one  of 
them  would  be  used  by  his  family,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  sell  milk  from  at)OUt 
five.  If  they  are  aver.i?t  cows,  his  farm 
might   produce   30,0l0   pounds   of   milk 


during  the  year.    That  is  about  4.000 
gallons,  roughly. 

But  if  he  had  $7,000  with  which  to 
start  his  farming  operations,  he  could 
end  up  with  about  20  cows,  and  his  farm 
would  produce  about  15,000  gallons  of 
milk  per  year.  That  means  a  lot  more 
milk  for  the  city  people  who  depend  on 
these  fanners  for  their  dairy  products. 

And  of  course  it  means  more  income 
for  the  farmer — and  that  income  is  spent 
right  in  the  home  community,  too.  Be- 
cause the  farmer  earns  more,  he  can 
spend  more,  and  he  spends  it  with  the 
home- town  merchants. 

The  amendment  will  make  for  better 
schools  and  churches  in  our  rural  areas 
and  small  towns.  The  church  is  always 
jixst  as  prosperous  as  the  persons  whc  at- 
tend it;  and  so  if  we  improve  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  our  farmers,  we  help  the 
churches,  too.  Similarly,  the  children  of 
these  farmers  will  be  able  to  attend 
school  longer  when  their  parents  are 
more  prosperous;  and  the  parents  will 
take  a  more  active  part  in  community 
affairs.  They  will  became  better  citizens 
of  their  community. 

The  local  banks  will  be  helped,  too. 
These  loans  are  made  to  persons  who 
cannot  qualify  for  bank  credit  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made;  but  by  the  time  the 
Iwrrower  has  repaid  his  loan  he  has  as- 
sembled the  necessary  chattels  and  has 
learned  money  management  to  the  point 
where  he  becomes  a  good  customer  of  the 
bank.  I  recently  savr  a  report  where  a 
local  banker  wa';  asked  to  look  over  a  list 
of  paid-up  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion borrowers  who  farmed  near  his 
bank.  Of  the  32  names  on  the  list  he 
identified  26  of  them  as  persons  who  were 
then  depositors  or  bcrrouers  cf  hi?  bank ; 
and  he  said  that  none  of  the  26  would 
have  been  made  a  loan  by  him  at  the 
time  they  first  came  to  FHA  for  credit. 
The  same  list  shown  to  the  implement 
dealer  of  the  community  showed  some 
equally  interesting  facts.  This  dealer 
recognized  twelve  of  the  thirty-two  as 
fiersons  who  had  bougiit  heavT  farm 
equipment  from  him  that  year — and  ail 
12  of  them  were  ones  he  had  personally 
financed  because  he  considered  them 
good  credit  risks.  He,  too,  said  that  he 
would  not  have  done  so  a  few  years 
earlier  for  the  same  families. 

In  a  Mississippi  county  which  adjoins 
ra>'  district  and  where  the  situation  is 
very  similar,  a  few  years  ago  a  carload 
of  milk  was  brought  into  the  county 
every  day  to  supply  local  needs  of  the 
county-seat  town.  Today  there  are  19 
farmers  in  tht  county  who  produce 
grade-A  milk  as  compared  to  only  one 
when  this  coimty  was  importing  its  milk. 
Today  those  19  farms  provide  almost  all 
the  milk  used  in  the  county-seat  town, 
and  18  of  the  19  obtained  their  start  in 
dairying  through  loans  such  as  are  now 
possible  under  this  amendment.  It  took 
those  18  farmers  several  years  to  get 
started  because  tliey  could  borrow  only 
$3,300  to  make  that  start,  and  had  ix> 
build  from  that  point.  Today  they  ccad 
borrow  $7,000  if  necessary,  and  with  this 
larger  loan  could  have  started  providing 
local  milk  much  earlier.  Their  com- 
munity would  have  prospered  more,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  buying  local 
milk  and  the  money  would  be  spent  over 
and    over   again   in    their    home    com- 


muiiity.  We  have  a  lot  of  communities 
in  my  district  which  are  sending  their 
county  dollars  to  Wisconsin  or  other 
dairy  States  and  this  new  loan  program 
will  help  them  develop  a  local  industry 
which  will  continue  to  be  local.  It  is 
what  my  district — and  the  South — needs. 
I  believe  the  vecently  enacted  Magnuson 
amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
doing  the  job. 

I  thought  so  when,  during  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  I  cosponsored  this  bill 
with  Congressman  Pace  of  Georgia. 
Wlien  that  earlier  bill  was  passed  b.,  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  was  still 
in  Senate  committee  when  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  adjourned.  I  conunued  to 
believe  it  was  necessary  for  my  consiitu- 
enLs,  and  was  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  again  cospoasor  it  in  the  eighty- 
second  Congre-ss.  Like  the  Farm  Hous- 
ing Act  cf  1949.  for  which  I  fought  for 
more  than  3  years  before  It  finally  be- 
came law.  this  amendment  represents 
a  long,  but  a  veiry  worth-while  struggle. 
I  am.  and  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues 
are,  proud  that  the  fight  has  been  suc- 
cessful, and  that  our  people — both 
farmers  and  those  who  live  in  the 
cities — can  now  benefit  by  its  provisions. 


States  Shoald  Wn  Tidelaids  OU  Fifht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALITOaNtA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  previously  granted 
me,  I  present  for  the  consideration  of  all 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  this  great 
legislative  body,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  August  3.  1951. 

My  record  on  this  matter,  beginning 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  shows 
th£t  I  have  vigorously  supported  the 
premise  taken  in  this  editorial  by  Man- 
chester Boddy,  the  distinguished  editor 
of  this  great  metropolitan  American 
newspaper. 

The  editorial  follows : 
St.^tes    Shcuu)    Win    TiDiXANns    On.    Ftcht 

Tlie  United  States — one  of  the  woirld's 
greatest  oil  countries — has  been  forced  to 
import  more  than  1  000,000  barrels  of  cU  a 
day.  Domestic  production  U  about  6,000.000 
barrels  a  day. 

In  event  of  a  major  war.  according  to  a 
statement  to  Congress  in  January  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  this 
ci~untry  cculd  b«7ost  production  by  700,000 
barrels  but  would  stUl  be  500,000  short  of 
wartime  needs. 

The  Middle  East,  which  supplies  oil  to  the 
free  world  is  now  rocked  by  political  and 
social  turmoil.  If  Middle  East  wells  shouid 
be  cut  off  or  diverted  to  iron-curtain  coun- 
tries, the  rest  of  the  free  world  would  look 
to  the  Americas  for  oU. 

Nevertheless  and  despite  repeated  warn- 
ings that  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
World  face  a  critical  oil  shortage.  Congress 
and  the  Truman  administration  are  still 
deadlocked  over  control  of  the  tldelands  oU 
fleids;  and  exploitation  of  fields  in  the  Oil- 
rich  Gulf  cf  Mexico  is  at  a  standstill.  Al- 
most every  State  has  entered  tlie  fight. 
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Ho  n«w  Immmt  for  oU  bunting  or  drUllnfs 
tn  thm  Ouir  hav*  town  granted  rtnc*  IMS. 
Ho  n«v  iMMi  an  In  prospect  unUl  Con- 
greai  and  tlM  admlnlstntlon  wttto  thea« 
questions: 

Who  thall  oontrot  the  off&bor*  oU  lands — 
ti.e  Federal  Oo*«Tiinent  or  the  coastal 
States?  How  shall  royaltT  payments  from 
the  oil  coaapsmlcs  be  divided^ 

The  dispute  hJU  been  thrown  Into  the  lap 
of  Congreaa. 

Statea'  rlf hU  spokesmen  from  38  States  arc 
backlBf  bills  to  qultcLalm  all  rtghu  to  the 
rich  underwater  oU  fields  which  were 
awarded  to  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  in  a 
of  ooDtroversUl  Supreme  Court  decl- 


But  Mtmlnistratlcni  supporters  are  fighting 
to  nail  down  FMeral  control  over  the  lands. 
T1»e7  warn  that  President  Truman  wlU  veto 
any  quitclaim  bill  and  claim  a  veto  cannot 
be  overrMdMi  by  Congreea. 

Both  sides  hare  offered  compromises.  The 
administration  Is  willing  to  accept  temporary 
control  Just  to  get  the  ell  flowing  and  has 
ogersd  to  uae  the  oil  money  for  aid  to  the 
HattODl  aehools.  The  Sutes  ssy  they.  too. 
would  ateept  t»oiporary  control  pending  a 
flzuU  aotutlaii. 

cxAnts  oir  histoct 


Tb«  coastal  States  base  their  claims  to  the 
lands  OD  history.  They  say  that  States  hsTe 
owned  the  offshore  areas  since  colonial 
times.  Tha  Ftoderal  GoTemment  claim 
hinges  on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
which  In  turn  were  baaed  mainly  on  con- 
siderations ot  IntOTiational  law. 

The  States  say  there  is  ample  evidence 
the  orlgliial  IS  eolonlea  owned  at  least  a 
t-mUe  strip  ot  water  off  their  coasts,  and  no 
transfer  ot  this  area  was  made  when  the 
coiooiss  TOtuntartly  came  together  into  a 
tmloo:  nowhere  in  the  Constitution 
It  spsetfy  the  Federal  Oorernment 
owns  tb*  adjacent  seas,  and  what  tsnt  ^Ten 
th*  Federal  Oovemmcnt  by  the  Constitution 
autainatteally  goes  to  the  States. 

TIM  only  way  out  of  the  costly  stalemate. 
It  as«ms  to  OS.  is  (cr  Congress  to  overrule  the 
Buprsms  Ooort  dcclakins.  Administration 
bUIs.  dsaltng  with  phases  of  the  Issue,  havs 
tnclodsd  specific  disclaimers  to  inland  wa- 
tarwaya.  to  harbors,  to  piers  and  to  other 
trnprorements  built  Into  the  sea.  One  more 
step  is  In  order:   a  disclaimer  to  the  tide- 


tha  Issue  first  came  up.  sponsors  of 
Fsdsral  ov«r  State  ownership  attempted  to 
ratloaallae  their  position  with  the  argtunent 
that  the  FMeral  Oovemmcnt  needed  owner- 
ship of  the  oil  lands  In  order  to  maintain 
•dsqtiata  oil  reserves  for  future  use. 

Kipsrtonee  through  World  War  II  aiul  sub- 
■sqosnt  years  has  damoostrated  that  the  ma- 
jor oil  produocrs  of  the  United  States  have 
eoopsratsd  with  the  Federal  Oorernment  to 
tbs  fnUsat  poaslUe  extent  and  maintained 
a  s^-poUdng  poltey  that  went  far  beyond 
the  system  of  cootrols  imposed  by  GoTeru- 
■wnt  over  many  other  major  industnes. 
The  oil  industry  In  the  United  States  has 
long  sines  come  of  age.  It  is  no  longer  ac 
trresponslUe  conectlon  ot  freebooters  out 
to  pUlage  tor  today  a.->.d  to  hell  with  tomor- 


But  Congress  Is  not  faced  with  a  public 
varstu  prirate  ownership  Luuc.  It  is  a  ques- 
tkm  of  Federal  versus  State  governments. 
Wtateharer  aide  wins,  prtvate  industry  will 
yreduee  the  c^. 

V  8tat«  owxwrahlp  prevalLi.  as  we  think  It 
Aoold.  th«  people  of  California  will  benefit 
tram  tha  production  of  California  oil.  If 
tlM  VMlsral  ownership  side  wins,  you  may 
tiM  politicians  at  47  other  States  wiU 
m  fraud  Usm  appropriating  tha  taka 
CUtfomla  tldalands  production. 

Majtcusana  Bodot. 


MgM  SlMold  Not  B«  Ckaneter  Witof  ties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  srw  T  RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^EN'T.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  August  21.  I'jSl 

Mr.   KEATING.     Mr.   Speaker,    wide- 
spread interest  ha.s  been  demcii-^tiau^d 
In  the  bill  to  bar  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices from  acting  a.s  character  witnesses 
in  the  Federal  courts.    Typical  editorial 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  comments 
from  the  IDanbury    Conn.  >  Ne'*<-Timfs, 
Ansonia  <Conn  '  Sentinel.  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J,>  Press.  Lens:  Beach    Calif  '  Pres-s- 
Telegram.   and   Pittsburgh     Pa  >    Post- 
Gazette,  which  I  include  below,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
[From  the  Danb-ory   1  Conn  >    New3-T;ir.e<   .f 
July  11.  19511 
StTPtEJfi  CoritT  Tmtimont 

Probably  Justices  Frantfur'.er  a;.d  Reed. 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  be  very  liappy 
to  forget,  and  to  have  the  country  forget. 
that  they  both  appeared  as  char.icter  uit- 
nesses  for  AUer  His.";  But  i  g'.xi  n-.ar.v 
Americans  still  have  a  bad  tas'e  tn  their 
mouths  as  they  recall  this. 

II  the  Keating  bill  should  pass,  no  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  ever  AiAir.  be 
called  aj  a  witness  m  any  Peder.i;  owrt  pr  .1- 
ceeding.  The  bill  ha.s  the  appr.v.U  oi  .1  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Judiciary  Conimr- 
tee.  It  should  have  popular  .'uppcrt.  .md  be 
enacted  Into  law 

The  Supreme  Court,  for  mar.v  reasoi  .s  U 
not  heid  in  the  greatest  res^>ect  these  cl.ivs, 
either  by  the  legal  profes.sion  or  by  tl'.e  pub- 
lic. And  certainly  the  showing  made  by  Jus- 
tices Frankfurter  and  Reed  m  their  defense 
of  the  unspeakable  His.s  has  not  helped 
restore  to  the  High  Court  any  of  Its  lost 
prestige. 


there   i«(   n  >    Indication   that   they  were  ever 
Bctu.iilv  c.illed  to  the  wltnei^s  stand. 

Pr;  .r  t.-  making  Its  favorable  report  on 
the  Ke:i*:nij  bill  the  House  subcommUtee 
li.icl  re<  ''ivea  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
s.  :•..  rleclii.i:..?  comment  (n  the  measure, 
v.'.-  li  viid  he  and  the  other  Justices  felt 
t;,  •  M.i'v  -h  aild  ni.t  g:,)  < -n  record  Deputy 
A'-  r:  rv' Ger.eral  Ford  had  advised  the  sub- 
c   :-.::. ;--ee  'ivM  the  Justice  Department  also 


(From  the  Ansonia  iConn  )   Sentinel  of  July 
13     1951 ! 

Jttdces  as  WrT?»rssEs 

Justices  of  the  United  States  Sup  L-n.e 
Court  would  t)e  ba.Ted  from  testifyu-i;;  as 
character  witnesses,  i  r  on  matters  of  ;.ipir.ion. 
under  a  bill  soon  t'.'  be  considered  by  'he 
House  Judiciary  Cnmmitt^ee  i*:.d  et-.dirsed 
this  week  by  a  subcommittee  Rt-presei.-.i- 
tive  KxATiNG,  Republican,  of  New  Y  rk.  ■* :.  ^ 
introduced  the  bill,  has  declared  that  !.e  w.ts 
motivated  by  the  appearances  of  Ju-'icers 
Frankfurter  and  Reed  as  character  -AitT.esies 
for  Alger  Hiss  In  his  first  trial. 

Justice  Reed  had  been  subpenaed  bv  the 
Bias  defense:  Justice  Frankfurter  was  a  vil- 
unieer  witne!»s  Chief  Jud<e  M.u-ri.oer  jf 
the  United  States  Court  of  .Appeal.-;  .n  -r.e 
first  district  was  also  a  char.icter  witness 
lor  Hlsa. 

An  alternative  bill.  Introduced  hv  Reiire- 
•entatlve  Smith  Republican,  'jf  Wis.  >:-.:■.. 
would  provide  simply  that  no  I-eder.i.  lUe 
could  be  compelled  to  testify  a.-  ■  1  :.ar- 
acter  or  to  appear  as  a  wit!if-.s  11  --i:-.!!:  ir 
testimony  could  be  obtair.ed  fr  ni  ther  v.it- 
neases. 

Representative  Keating  pour.s  'o  the  p'--*- 
Slblllty  of  some  smart  lawyer  suVneT..ii;:g 
moct  or  all  members  of  the  Sripren:e  C  irt 
aa  wttneasc*  in  a  lower  court  trial,  Tiieti 
the  Court  would  b«  unable  tj  p-is^s  a  .ui 
appeal  In  the  case  Reed  and  Fra.'.ri.'u: '-r 
both  disqualified  ihemselves  m  it..-  Hi^s 
appeal. 

An  earlier  ca.*e  of  1908  has  Vo't,  ■  n- 
•arthed  in  which  two  Supreme  C"  irt  Jus- 
tices appeared  ou  the  list  of   witn.'^^t's   out 


pr^: 


re:l  t.  make  no  reccmmendatlon. 
R  •  rt'^'M'.'atlve  Ke.^ting  certainly  baa  a 
p.  .!.r  Hart  there  been  such  a  law  the  Na- 
i;  u  n-.uh'  not  have  been  treated  to  tne 
spe^t.i'.'le  -f  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
r.f  the  land  ^u^h^.^^  down  to  give  character 
testimony  while  the  presiding  judge  bowed 
and  scraped  a.s  if  the  Beatific  Vision  had 
entered  the  courtroom  md  the  country 
wondered  what  effect  such  a  rare  scene  might 
have  ujton  the  uunds  of  the  jury. 


[From  the  Atlantic  City  (N   J  )  Press  of 
July  15.  1951! 
WouiD  B\B  Justices  as  Witnesses 
Justices      f    the    United    States    Supreme 
Court    wwuld    be    barred    from    testifying;    as 
characer   witnesses,  or  on  matters  of  opin- 
ion   under  .1  bill  soon  to  be  considered  by  the 
House    Judiciary    Committee    and    endorsed 
un  Julv  9  by  a  subcommittee      Representa- 
tr.  ^   Ke.vting  Republican  of  New  York,  who 
;:.•:    o  iced  the  bill,  has  declared  that  he  w.is 
n-.    ■:•.  ited    by    the    appearances    of    Justices 
F'  i::Krurter  and  Reed  as  character  witnesses 
f  T  .\ijer  H.ss  (In  his  first  trial). 

JusMre  Reed  had  been  subpenaed  by  the 
His.s  defence.  Justice  Frankfurter  was  a  vol- 
unteer witness.  Chief  JudB;e  Magruder  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  first 
d'.-'rict  was  also  a  character  witness  for  Hiss. 
.V::  .il.ernatlve  bill.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
.ser.'a'ive  SMfiH  Republican  of  Wisconsin. 
wculd  pr"Mde  simply  thai  no  Federal  Judge 
could  be  cniper.ed  to  testify  as  to  character 
or  to  appear  as  a  witness  if  similar  testimony 
could  be  obtained  from  other  witnesses. 

Representative  Keating  points  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  srme  "smart  lawyer"  subpenaing 
most  or  all  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  witnesses  m  a  lower  court  trial.  Then  the 
Court  would  be  unable  to  pass  on  an  appeal 
In  the  case  Reed  and  Frankfurter  both  dis- 
qualified thenisel', es  in  the  Hiss  appeal, 

.\:\  earlier  case,  of  1905.  has  been  unearthed 
Ir;  which  tw  >  Supreme  Court  Justices  appear- 
ed :!  the  list  of  witnesses.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation that  they  were  actually  called  to  the 
W!t:;ess  star.d. 

Prii,.r  to  niakme  its  favorable  report  on  the 
Keat;r.4  bill  the  House  subcommittee  had  re- 
ceiv.^d  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  de- 
clining ci  mment  on  the  measure.  Vinson 
said  he  and  the  other  Justices  felt  that  they 
!-h', uld  nijt  eo  on  record.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  F^rd  had  advised  the  subcommittee 
th.it  the  Justice  Department  also  preferred 
tL   make  no  recommendation. 

Under  ni  rtnal  conditions  there  miitht  11. t 
be  -ci  much  objection  to  the  calling  of  jurists 
us  w.tnesse- — particularly  as  "character  wit- 
nesses ' — for  defendants,  who  until  their  trial 
h,ul  •  all  effects  and  outward  appearances 
ix'tu-  u  ■  d  citizens.  But  these  are  critical 
'..:■-.:■  M  reover  as  Representative  Keating 
VI  ir-.  .  tlie  tribunals  upon  which  the  Jurists 
■sit  n-ay  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  appeals 
I  r  convictions  of  the  very  persons  for  whom 
t.'^ie  Judges  testified  M-=>ny  citizens  will  be- 
lif.e    the   tall!   sh'  uld    be   pa.ssed,    and    made 

1.CA-. 


(From   the   Loni?  Beach    (Calif)    Press-Tele- 
gram of  July  24.  1961 1 

CHARACTta  WlTN!L~-irS 

The  Keati'iij  hill  which  wuuld  forbid  tha 
a:\oearu.':  -e  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justices    as    character    witnesses    In    Federal 
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trials  has  won  the  unanlmmu  approval  of  a 
Hotiae  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Bepreaentatlve  Kui- 
NiTU  B  KiiATTJfc,  of  New  York,  was  a  result 
of  public  shock  when  Supreme  Court  JusUcea 
F^iix  Frankfurter  and  Stanley  B.  Eeed  took 
the  stand  as  character  witnesses  in  the  first 
trial  of  Alger  Hiss,  who  waa  later  conTtcted 
as  a  perjurer. 

The  impairment  of  Judicial  prestige  and 
dignity  was  infol-red  When  the  Hiss  caae 
went  10  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  both 
these  Justlrea  were  platoly  disquattfted. 

Many  citizens,  after  what  they  saw  in  the 
Hiss  case,  will  heartily  approve  the  purpose  of 
the   Keating   bill. 


{From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa  )  Post-Gazette  of 

July  31,    1951] 

Shades  of  the  Hiss  Tbiai. 

Admittedly  with  the  famous  Alger  HiM 
caae  III  mind.  Congreaaman  KXNwrrH  B. 
Keatinc  of  New  York  is  backing  a  bill  that 
would  oan  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  te»- 
lilylng  as  character  witncaEee  or  on  matters 
of  opinion.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Jti&ticea 
Stanley  F.  Reed  and  Felix  Prankfvirter  tea- 
ufied  to  the  good  character  of  Mr.  Hiss  in  his 
fir-:t  Federal  trial  for  perjury.  SubBequenlly. 
Mr  Hiss  was  convicted  and  both  Justices 
disqualified  themselves  from  his  appeal  to 
the  high  court. 

Perhaps  It  is  going  too  far  to  call,  as  does 
Mr.  KEAxnrc.  the  appearance  of  the  two  Jus- 
tices "unseemly  conduct."  But  theij  action 
certainly  was  not  prudent  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  court  system.  B^  appearing  in 
behalf  of  the  defendant  they,  in  effect,  re- 
moved theinselvi»s  from  having  any  part  in 
deciding  an  appeal.  Under  such  practice,  the 
work  of  the  high  court  could  be  seriousiy 
handicapped 

More  Importantly,  as  Mr.  Kkatikc  empha- 
stres.  the  appearance  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  could  unduly  influence  a  lower  court. 
F'-T  example,  the  Judge  of  that  court  could 
hr  er^pected  to  give  wide  latitude  to  sc  dis- 
tmL-u.shed  and  illustrious  a  witness. 

In  the  Hiss  case,  Justice  Frankfurter  ap- 
peared voluntarily  while  Justice  Reed  had 
been  subpenaed.  But  there  is  some  question 
.10  to  whether  a  subpena  m  such  an  instance 
alters  the  circumstance,  since  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  character  wltne»  would  be  called 
againiii   his  own   will. 

It  would  be  just  as  well  if  Con.sfres*  were 
to  dispose  of  he  jjroblem  once  and  for  all. 
That  It  can  do  by  past^ing  a  law  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  Mr.  KrATUtc — which, 
be  it  not«c!.  would  not  affect  the  right  and 
duty  c:  Supreme  Court  Justices  tc  testily, 
like  anvone  else,  en  matters  ci  fact. 


Pr«f>Meil   Syvtbetk  Oil   Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cw 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  M-iss.\CHrsETrs 

IN  THT.  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESE>"TATlYiS 

MoTidav.  August  20   1951 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
WedDe.sday  aiterncwn  at  2  o  clock  the 
Intersiai*  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Will  hold  an  executive  sesi=ion  to 
hear  officials  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  subject  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels.  In  connection  with  that  hearing  I 
WTint  to  make  readily  available  to  the 
memt)ers  of  the  committee,  and  to  my 
other  colleagues  who  may  b?  interested 
in  the  matter,  four  articles  which  ap- 


peared recently  In  tlw  Christiaii  Science 
Momtor.    Tbey  are  as  follows: 

I  From  the  cauistlan  Science  Monitor  of 

Augtst  9,  1951 1 

CoaffiBxsa  Fkjit  Looms  Orm.  •400.000.000 

STWTHznc  FusL  Puurr 

<By  Harlan  Trott) 
WASHrNGTow. — Secretary    of    the    Interior 
Oscar  Chapman  may  be  hradwl  for  anct.ner 

round  of  trouble  with  Confess  over  a  plan 
of  tils  to  put  f4C0.CC0.iX)0  of  the  Uxpayers' 
money  Into  America's  first  big  synthetic  fuel 
plant  to  be  located  in  southern  IlUnoia. 

The  project  has  caused  aknoot  a  civU 
war  inside  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  tjisilly 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  .Interior  Depart- 
ment only  after  Bureau  Director  James  Boyd 
was  &red  as  Defense  Minerals  Administra- 
tor and  replaced  by  W.  C.  Schroeder. 


uHTAvaaaaLx 

The  dilBculty  arise*  not  so  mtich  out  of 
the  idea  of  entering  the  synthetic  fuel  field 
as  over  aelertlon  of  the  particular  process  to 
be  employed  in  the  flist  Wg  Inveetment  In 
this   field. 

Experts  disagree  over  the  merits  of  various 
synthetic  fuel  processes.  Mr.  Chapman  has 
^cked  an  old  German  patent  prvxresa  which 
aooie  experts  in  the  field  behere  is  bound 
to  fail. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  Government  ccsil- 
otl  technolo^ts  and  economists  in  the 
Bureaus  experimental  station*.  Dr  Bcyd  had 
reported  unfaToraWy  on  the  project  in 
Illinois  on  the  ground  that  the  process  select- 
ed could  not  operate  Kucceesfully  with  Illinois 
coal. 

In  spite  of  this  unfavorable  report  by  bis 
own  Department's  experts,  Mr.  Chapman 
gave  a  green  light  to  the  Illinois  project.  He 
requested  the  Defense  Production  jVlminia- 
tration  to  provide  the  necettarv  *40O.0OOX'0O- 
The  request  was  made  In  a  letter  of  July  2a. 
1S51.  addressed  to  Edwin  T.  Gibson,  acting 
director.  The  letter  stated  that  the  project 
had  the  vlgortjus  support  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment 

The  Chapman  project  calls  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  plant  by  the  Kop- 
pers  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  Financial  promo- 
tion is  being  arranged  by  the  New  York 
brtnklng  house  of  F.  Eberstadt  &  Co..  Inc. 

According  to  critics  the  project  is  so  un- 
sound and  uncertain  technically  that  Kup- 
pers  ar.d  Eberstadt  refused  to  accept  any 
financial  risks.  The  contract  is  so  drawn 
that  the  Government  will  guarantee  cost 
of  production  to  the  company  under  fa- 
ri'-us  coiiditicns  inciudine  "failure  of  the 
plant  ta  operate  at  debigned  capacity." 

CAUSE   or   DISMISSAL? 

Dr.  B-jyd',5  ccposition  to  the  project  Is 
beiievtd  by  his  friends  to  be  the  caus«  of 
his  dismissal  frc-m  ihe  post  of  Defense  Min- 
erals .^dministraii-ir  on  August  3.  juai  a  week 
after  Mj.  Chapman  had  requeswjd  delense 
production  funds  for  construction  of  the 
E'tnols  plant. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
Interested  In  the  matter  and  there  is  talk 
of  a  congresslcnal  investigation.  Eepubii- 
f«n.s  think  they  might  be  able  to  shew  that 
Mr  Chapman  picked  the  si:utii£rn  lilinots 
prC'ject  In  the  hope  of  retrieTing  the  damaged 
fortunes  cf  the  party  in  Illinois  where  Scott 
W  Lucas,  former  Democratic  Party  leader 
in  the  Senate,  was  defeated  la  1943. 

Dr.  A.  J  Abrams.  manager  ci  the  chem- 
icals deparrm<?nt  of  the  engineering  and 
construction  division  cf  Koppers.  said  he  h^d 
been  author i7ed  by  his  stiperiors  to  state 
that  the  ctJtnpany  doesnt  wish  to  comment 
at  this  time  on  the  Illinois  project. 

One  Government  expwt  on  mobilizatlcn 
contracts  estimates  that  the  project  as  en- 
dorsed by  Secretary  ChapcfMin  would  Insure 
to  the  private  promoters  of  the  project  prof- 
its up  to  2,10c  percent  en  the  25C.C00  shares 


of  •!  coBUBon  stock  ta  It  ycius.  tTnder  tha 
prospMtas  tlila  tJSO.OM  worth  ot  Tottnf 
stock  wooM  eoDtroi  tlae  Mitarprlae. 


Experiments  with  the  coal  hydroccDatioa 
process  have  been  eooductad  st  the  Bnae»- 

ton  experiment  station  df  the  United  Ststea 
Bureau  of  Mines  near  Ptttsbtirgh.  As  a  re- 
sult at  these  expertBwnts.  Dr.  H.  H.  Storch. 
dlnectar  of  the  Bmoeton  station,  reported 
to  the  Department  ot  tlie  Interior  as  fol- 
loars: 

-ar  ts  apparent  that  e^en  a  SO.OOO-bsrrel- 
day  plant  Is  a  poor  risk  for  private  capttaL 
It  is  therefore  not  surprtsing  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  project  plan  to  request  guar- 
anties from  the  Government  for  capital,  in- 
terest, and  product  disposal  at  a  satisfactory 
price.  Because  the  sponsors  refuse  to  take 
any  risks  whatever,  it  would  seem  undesirable 
for  the  Government  to  afree  to  their  pro- 
posaL" 

Dr  Storch 's  memorandum  was  dated  July 
3,  l»»l. 

[Prom    the    Christian    Sclenoe    Monitor    of 

August  11.  lS5li 

Chapmat    Pulic   fob   Fcb.   Ptaar   Ortms 

Ajiuulx  I 

Ckkaco. — Spokesmen  of  the  oil  industry 
In  Chtca£^  have  expressed  alarm  that  the 
plan  favored  by  Cfecar  L.  Chapman.  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  finance 
the  constnictlon  of  a  HOC ,000,000  synthetic 
fuel  plazit  hi  southern  lUtnots  might  go 
thrxju^. 

OTmmentlng  on  the  Chapman  project 
quoted  tn  the  Chicago  papers  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  oil  company  representatives  said 
that  the  bulkltng  of  the  synthetic  plant 
would  i  1 1  result  In  great  waste  of  steel  and 
money  when  both  are  scarce  and  (2)  take 
the  country  anotlier  step  down  tte  road  to- 
ward fioctaiism. 

Spokesmen  look  upon  the  ptupused  project, 
they  say.  as  bein«  swnlllar  to  the  Oanol  en- 
terpriae  in  Alaska  during  Worid  War  II  ia 
which  an  attempt  to  operate  a  refinery  was 
tremencknaUy  costly  and  was  a  "great  bust." 

The  building  of  the  synthetic  plant  la 
southern  Illinois,  according  to  the  oil  com- 
pany representatives,  would  be  twice  ss 
costly  as  would  be  the  methods  to  g^t  pe- 
troleum in  the  usual  manner  from  present 
sources.  In  tiielr  opinion,  present  techniques 
and  supply  are  suiBcient  for  normal  con- 
sumption  and  defense  demands. 

paoJrer  ezzn  pkxmatubx 

As  oil  operators  here  see  it.  the  building 
of  a  synthetic  fuel  plant  m  Illinois  or  else- 
where would  be  premature.  They  believe 
that  pilot  plants  for  deriving  petroleum 
from  coal  such  as  the  one  In  Louisiana.  Mo., 
are  sufficient  in  the  present  sta^e  of  develop- 
ment and  that  the  attempt  for  production 
on  a  commercial  scale  would  be  unwise  at 
this  time.  When  the  time  for  eonunerdal 
production  comes,  they  say  they  want  to  be 
in  on  helpukg  provide  it  on  a  "sound  private 
en'prprlse  basis." 

Oil  Industry  spokesman  had  no  comment 
on  the  probable  poUcical  aspects  of  tte  pro- 
posed synthetic  fuel  plant  in  southern  Illi- 
nois, but  they  alBrmed  that  the  Indtistry  is 
carrying  on  its  own  research  in  synthetic  fuel 
pnxiuction  and  will  build  needed  plants 
when  economically  sound  regardless  of  polit- 
ical conskleraticns. 

They  point  to  an  editorial  in  Piatt's  Oil- 
gram,  oilmen's  publication  ptit  out  by  the 
Nauonal  Petroleum  News  cf  Cleveland,  as 
expressing  their  general  views  on  the  sit- 
uation dated  August  8.  1951. 

It  criticizes  Mr.  Ch.ipman  fcr  EWtng  to  the 
Defense  Production  .^dn:lnl.stranon  f?r  per- 
niiiision  tz  tuud  the  Illinois  plant  withaut 
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Um    «drle»   or   ffrnj    th*    knowl«ljje    ai    xht 
P*trol«um  Adnuuairstjon  'at  IXenae 

Thu  vouJd  memn.  said  th«  rdUciriai.  that 
b«  li»d  IfDorwl  th*  tact  th»S  M«  omn  order 
•etiu^f  up  PAD  Kiws  !h*t  »^r.cT  r*«}>'*i*'- 
blUtT  for  »il  liquid  r\ieU.  including  any  *^.;cll 
mJci^t  **  produced  sTii  the  Uc^Dy 

ACTION  u«  r*<ci  or  s.efo«t 
"Also,  patently,  he  morwl  without  wmiTinst 
for  t^w  Natiocai  P»tro»euin  Counci;  to  cx>m- 
plet«  and  fll«  line  report  he  requested  on  riwt 
esumatea  hi*  own  synthetic  ruels  chief.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Scturowlcr.  clAuns  ahov  synthetics  no« 
to  be  ooaipcUtiTe  vith  petraSeum  •  •  • 
B*  U  uiMlaatood  to  hare  sought  to  ji^ti'T 
hia  requeat  ^tor  borrowinif  authorinri  on  the 
(Tousda  tliat  tiM  United  States  must  imme- 
diately take  out  'ic^uracce'  a^in^tt  the  d£>y 
when  tbe  petroletur  mdusiry  can  no  longer 
keep  pace  vlth  mountinf;  demand  ~ 

*-Xn  thte  respect."  says  the  editorial,  he 
ftrv  in  the  face  of  the  short-term  « 6-ye&r  i 
araaabtUty  report  •  •  •  filed  Jtist  4 
daya  prerloualy  and  also  of  PAD'S  reports  to 
hl^  which  hare  scouted  the  possibility  ot 
the  United  States  running  out  ctf  oil  m  the 
fareaacable  future  " 
The  edltcxlai  continues: 
"If  (Secretary  Chapman)  gets  the  borrow- 
tnf  authority.  |he|  and  his  top  planners,  in- 
cluding Schroeder.  intend  entering  immedi- 
ately into  active  ne^tiations  with  a  prlraie 
group  looking  to  construction  of  the 
S0.000  barrel-a-day  coal  hydmgenation 
plant  •  •  •-  The  one  private  group 
known  to  be  Interested  in  building  a  coal 
hydrogenatlon  plant — provided  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  against  loea — is  repr^wnted 
by  Ferdinand  Kberstadt  of  New  YcH-k  It  has 
estimated  MOO.000.000  as  the  coat  of 
the  •  •  •  plant  Including  »50,000.000 
for  necessary  power  generating  facilities. 

UmaJfAl.  DUTU.ULTIZS 

"In  dealing  with  the  Eberstadt  group. 
Interior  Department  officials  reportedly  are 
inaUtlng  on  a  cancellation  clause  in  the  con- 
tract under  which,  if  the  deal  doesn't  work 
out  too  welL  the  Government  may  take  over 
and  operate  the  plant  Itaell  after  payment  of 
certain  coats." 

The  edltorlai  pointed  to  nnternal  diffi- 
culties at  the  Interior  Department  which 
have  seen  Dr.  Schroeder  taking  over  from 
James  Boyd  as  head  of  the  Defense  Minerals 
Administration  with  the  latter  being  rele- 
gated to  his  old  job  of  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mums." 

The  Secretary,  the  Oil  Gram  baa  been  told, 
had  lasTwd  orders  under  which  Dr.  Schroeder 
was  responsible  only  to  the  Secretary,  leaving 
Mr.  Boyd  'In  the  untenable  position  of  hav- 
iat  an  aaatstant  over  whom  be  has  no  con- 
trol and  couki  have  the  result  of  acruaUy 
fordnf  his  resignation." 

Chicago  Oil  Co.  sp<;kesman  believe  that  f 
gOTemmantal  asslataccc  la  given  to  the  pro- 
posed lUlnols  project,  it  will  restilt  in  G<^t- 
•mnient  ownership  o5  the  plant.  They  say 
that  flnanring  of  a  privately  owned  ptant 
Ctarouch  G>:^vemment  4ales  conuacu  or  sub- 
aldles  was  found  U?  be  unsound  tor  the  Oov- 
•rnmsnt  when  examined  in  connection  with 
the  synthetlc-rJbber  industry. 

{From    the    Chrlstlai.    Science    Monitor    of 
Augiut   11.   lltSl] 

FvML  Piuurr   "UncFUfrrz."   Ixrcaioa 
SromXMUAM  Sara 

WasaowTOSf. — The  Interior  Department 
•ays  plana  for  cstMblublng  a  synthetic  fviels 
tndtHtry  are  still  in  the  indefinite  stag* 

A  department  spokesman  described  aa  m- 
Ctiiwt  a  story  In  The  Christian  Sclervcs 
llonltar  that  Is  plans  to  flnaiice  cunsttuc- 
Uon  or  a  MOODOO.OOO  »)uihet.ic  fuel  plant  in 
Soutbam  IlUnois. 


•'We  «re  still  i-.eijotiatu-.g  i\n  '.i.:rrpr.icv.'- 
with  private  liidust.-y  and  we  hn-.v  i:  '  ">'  t 
selected  a  site  \V  C  S.-ii;  «*der.  cuiei  ■» 
The  syr.thetit-  liqu^l  rues  hr,\nch  of  the 
Bure.^u   >-.(   Mir.cs,   •■  id   .\  rrp'  r-er. 

We  are  *:.il  tesf.r.i  :.'...<  rhat  might  be 
used,  and  I»li!iOl.«  is  ^r.iv  r.r  .>i  several  States 
fr.  in  '•■";:ic!'.  i^ial  ;s  N"::-.^  tested  fit  uur  Louisi- 
ar.a.    Mo.    der.i.r.>;,r;r-.'.-n    r:.i:.t" 

Nrwsp^rrs  \C(  "I'nt  nrxiro 

T'.^e  M  r.;'  r  «a.-!  •.^.  .•  :  •  -ition  to  the 
pr  «cct  by  Dr  J.i:v.c-^  B'  vt.  ('..rector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mine.*.  Ud  'o  Mr  Boyd's  dismis- 
sa.  .fUEUst  3  AS  chie:'  of  the  Defen.ie  Minerals 
Admmistra*:  r.  An  Interior  Department 
sp<  kesmar,  df.-.ci  this  niid  also  denied  re- 
pH^rt-s  that  Mr  B.  '  d  rriish*  be  ousted  as  di- 
rect-.r  of  the  Burrau 

Mr  Bf^yd  has  been  '^r.  '.e.iv?  from  the  Bu- 
reau to  serve  as  DM.^  ;»clm;;.is'rator  since 
last  i><'ember  La.^;  FYid.iy.  Secret.iry  of  the 
Interior  Oscar  L  Chapman  relieved  Mr.  Boyd 
of  the  DMA  pv>st  ar.d  appointed  Mr  Schroe- 
der tc  head  DMA  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Chapman  pnimoted  Mr  Schf^der  within  the 
Bureau  of  Mir.es.  makir.e  him  i^-'.^-.iiit  direc- 
tor  tcT  pr'*;ranis. 

It  was  learned  that  t.ie  ,:•  •r.n'.*"'' <:--'. -.le 
project  which  Mr  Chapm.\n  .irid  Mr  -rc.-.r  -e- 
der  want  to  get  started  w'Vi'.d  employ  the 
coal  hydroeeiiaaon  pr  ;cesa  This  is  more 
expensive  than  anuthir  method  known  as 
the  ^asiflcation  process,  but  there  are  con- 
tentions It  is  better. 

Mr,  Boyd  li  reported  to  have  rec  iiimeiiried 
that  the  choice  c'  proces.s  be  dei.iyed  a  :ew 
months,  pending  completion  of  t-A''-  aVjcLi's 
now  under  way. 

$27  5,000    SPOT    ON    STUDY 

The  National  Petroleum  C<-iuncil  has  spent 
$275,000  on  a  study  requested  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man, of  comparative  ofts  of  various  forms 
of  synthetic  fuel  pr'>duf-tlon  This  report 
is  due  for  completi  ii  October  1 

In  addition,  the  Army  Er.jii.eers  expect 
to  complete  m  about  _'  rr.onths  *  study  of 
several  years  rn  'he  syr.the'ic  fuel 'poten- 
tial of  United   Sta-ps   cl-.i!   fields. 

Mr  Boyd  al.s'  had  pr  n-  .s.tI  -hat  Detlev 
V  Bronk,  president  of  J^j^iis  ?l'>p'iins  Unl- 
versitT.  who  is  also  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Scieiice  head  a  non-government 
technical  s;roup  from  the  academy  In  a  study 
of  .synthetic  fuel.;.  a:;d  advij.e  '.n  national 
policy  in  thi£  regard 

In  view  uf  Mr  Chapn-.ii;  s  plans  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  lines  of  the  c  jal  hydrogena- 
tlon  process,  however,  thu  study  proposal 
has  been  dropped 

(From    the     Christian     .Si';e:;'-e     Monitor    of 

Augrust    13,    la.il  i 
FtT:L   Plant   Plan      H'W   i-i'/Hj   W\s    {Urtd 

Washingttn  —A  Oo\erhment   clerk's  mls- 

taKe  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  In- 
terior Depart nier.t  \%  advcKHMnx  construc- 
tion of  a  coal-t'  -i;ll  t,-ia!it  th.tt  W';u.'!  >-■  -t 
approximately  •+(,•<;  <XMJ  Wj  ,i:.d  alrf..i:l',  ..s  a 
subject  of  intense  c(jr,tr' iv  ert*',' 

A  carbon  r(.,py  <:t  a  le',T-*>r  fr  -:n  0>^' ,ir  L 
Ch,apman,  Secretary  uf  the  Inter:  ir,  st.itir.y; 
that  it  IS  ■■esser.tial"  for  the  Dt.-rtoihf  Pru- 
duction  Administration  to  s»-t  ';:i  tlie 
•400,000,000  plant  wa.^i  routed  .i.  ii:. '•.:■, 
to  a  department  offlchil  wh  j  ^:.  \.a  .';.■.►• 
been  consulted  on  the  ui.der'ali::.^'  and  *  .i.s 
not 

This  was  the  first  the  otn<,i.,il  k'Af/,  t.'uit 
the  proposal  requesting  a  guara.-j-.y  ■>:  p:;i:;t 
production  had  ij*fn  appr'A*rd  aid  r  r- 
warded  to  DPA  by  the  Secrerary  s     fflie 

Jttm.e«  B'-.yd.  director,  "'<uri.anie<!  '!w.i 
letter  from  Mr  Chapman  to  DPA.  iv:'  :':.*■ 
related  tlzjanrul  pr'-ftpec '.  ,!■»  m.s  :.r, -r 
shown    to    h:ui,    acc.Tdii.^    i.j    a:,    m:    ::i.fd 


source  Dr  B.>yd  thought  he  was  slk'nlng  a 
general  endorsement,  and  not  approvlni?  a 
specific  c  tnnuTri.il  scale  synthetic  fuel 
project  riie  facts  subsequently  became 
known. 

r:  v.vT  c'NsiDERri)  po<'R  ri-^k 

The  routing  list  on  tlie  d^.cuments  orig- 
inating In  the  Secretary's  office  included  the 
name  of  W.  C.  Schroeder.  but  m.t  the  nam.es 
of  his  superiors  m  thu  fuel.■^  scrtijn  of  the 
3tireau  of  Mines 

Informed  sources  say  it  is  not  uiuusual  for 
the  Government  to  assume  all  the  financial 
risk  In  an  emericency  undertaking  but  they 
challenge  propriety  of  the  Secretary's  efflce 
in  negotiating  through  a  subordinate  tfflcial 
without  letting  his  superiors  know  about  it. 
particularly  where  technical  advisers  op- 
posed  the   jiriject    a.;   unsound. 

While  it  l.s  understandable  that  in  this 
case  fjerhaps  the  Q.  ivernm.ent  shn\iid  a.ssume 
all  the  financial  risks,  they  question  the  wia- 
dom  of  goini?  $400,000,000  worth  on  what 
many  regard  as  a  doubtful  undertaking 

The  proposed  Illinois  coal  hvdrogenatlon 
plant  Is  dn^ldrred  such  a  poor  risk  by  Kop- 
pers  Co.  and  F  Ei}erstadt  Co.  that  this  condi- 
tion of  Grivernment  assistance  w.ia  included 
in   Mr.   Chapman's   letter   to  DPA. 

"A  purchase  contract  good  for  the  start- 
ing up  fjenod  and  12  operating  years  there- 
r'ter  from  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  all  products  guaranteeing  a  'floor'  at 
present  market  prices  with  esc.ilator  clauses 
covering  Increased  cost  of  production  due  to 
(A)  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor,  materials, 
power;  (Bi  shut-downs  and  the  idle  time  due 
to  strikes,  accidents,  and  other  causes  beyond 
our  control  •  •  •  orders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, hazards  of  war.  and  failure  of  the 
plan  to  operate  at  designed  imparity   ' 

The  [)r:-,  I'e  pr>.  meters  requested  Mr  Chap- 
man to  "kindly  treat  this  propo.'-al  as  con- 
fidential, not  for  publication.  The  Koppers 
Co,  have  asked  that  their  report,  which  has 
entailed  much  time  and  effort,  be  re.stricted 
to  authorize  Government   personnel.  ' 

SKINNER    MIMO 

The  C'h  ipmnn  endorsement  was  sent  to 
DPA  despite  ad'.erse  reports  to  the  Depart- 
ment's co'al   hydrou'cnation    technol^eists. 

Included  in  the*e  neEatp.e  report.s  was  a 
review  of  Koppers  report  ^  n  the  lUlnins  proj- 
ect signed  by  L.  C  Skinner  a  Crnern.ment 
economist  at  the  Department's  Louisiana. 
Mo.,  experimental   station 

Mr,  Skinner's  memorandum  to  his  supe- 
riors has  this  to  say  of  the  Illinois  project: 

"The  financial  plan  outlined  h.wks  very 
good  for  stmieone  but  If  thev  are  able  to  get 
the  G"-,p::inient  to  guarantee  everything  as 
requested,  witii  tne  operatrirs  assuming  no 
risk  for  anythii:,-.  I  cannot  see  why  the 
equity  capital  cu.not  t>e  i:;rreased 

"The  need  for  Government  as.«iistance  i<^ 
Clearly  -h.  xn  H  wever,  the  guaranty  a.sked 
for  wou^d  ■<';i«''.e  th.e  operat  ir  of  any  ir.c<:'ii- 
live  for  effli  lent  fiperatinn  I  would  like,  also. 
to  a.sk  »h»'  tjuesti'i;,  shi-uld  ttie  C>  nernment 
'c  i'i-.-'-f  '■•. erythini^,  including  a  profit  of 
s>.z.i:..c  pri.[)ortiuns.  to  the  e<juify  stix-k- 
holders?'  " 

The  Interior  Department  s  ec:ini.inu.st  also 
challenged  the  arraii^ements  for  a  manage- 
OMOt  Ire  The  rf-p^ri  state*  that  wlule  su,,'h 
arrang'  ii.<  -.^  ha\e  been  u.>od  with  some  suc- 
[•'•^^  ):!  ::;du.stry,  it  is  doubtful  whetiier  such 
a  plan  of  operations  olTers  the  'inccnfive  for 
good  management  •  as  would  a  share  of  the 
pr-  fit.s 

liif  meni'  randuin  w.is  dated  July  17,  1951. 
11  ii',-  t}.:  ire  Mr  Chapman  requested  DPA 
t-  -.  •  up  the  •4eo.000.000  for  a  coal  hydro- 
genatlon  p:,it  t  which  the  Dt-partmer is  tech- 
nologists w.iri.  'Aill  n  it  work  usin.;  Illinois 
coal. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF    WEST   VISCIRIA 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedn^'sdcy,  August  22,  19S1 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
in  re-;ard  to  industrial  dispersion,  en- 
titled "A  Matter  of  Common  Sense," 
which  wa.s  published  in  the  Washington 
tveiung  SUr  of  August  13.  1951. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  warnincs 
of  our  time,  Mr.  President,  can  be  given 
in  terms  of  old  sayings  that  have  been 
familiar  for  generations:  for  example. 
"Dont  put  all  your  e?gs  in  one  basket.'* 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  single  idea  be- 
hind the  program  for  industrial  di.sper- 
sion  developed  by  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  and  announced  by  the 
President  on  August  10.  1951.  It  is  a 
fundamental  plan  for  national  seJf- 
preservation. 

The  Presidents  program  is  not  one  of 
movinK  essential  Industries  from   their 
traditional  locations  to  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that,  presimiably,  are  safer  from  at- 
tack.   Actually,  a  determined  enemy  can 
reach   any  part  of   the  Umted  States. 
The  object  of  this  program  is  to  avoid 
creation  of  any  new  concentrations  of 
industry  anyw-here  in  the  coimtry  which 
are  large  enough  to  form  attractive  tar- 
gets for  intercontinental  bombing.    This 
can  be  done  as  well  by  careful  spacing 
of  new  plants  within  an  established  in- 
diistrial  region  as  by  moving  them  to  a 
less  industrialized  part  of  the  country. 
The  NSRB  program  is  based  on  this 
premise.     Its  purpose  is  to  show  that  an 
area  can  grow  industrially  without  in- 
creasing the  concentration  of  factories 
and  population  in  any  central  city.    The 
local  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  plan- 
ning commission  of  a  city  and  its  coun- 
ty can  collaborate  in  locating  a  series  of 
potential  factory  sites  dispersed  10  to  20 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  or  less 
distance  in  rugged  terrain,  yet  well  with- 
in its  acknowledged  trade  territory-.    In 
fact,  the  local  areas  are  asked  to  take 
the   leadership   in   this   program.    The 
program  suggests  that  the  surrounding 
potential  industrial  areas  should  be  sur- 
veyed  and  listed,  each  having  the  char- 
acteristics needed  for  the  establishment 
of     new     manufacturing     operations. 
These  dispersed  sites  should  be  In  each 
respective    local    marketing    area,    but 
outside  the  congested  Industrial  centers 
which  might  be  affected  by  any  possible 
bombing  of  the  central  area — must  not 
add  to  the  expansion  of  that  area  and. 
therefore,  make  it  a  far  less  attractive 
target. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dispersed  Indus- 
tries and  all  of  the  activities  associated 
with  them  would  be  part  of  the  greater 
central  city  and  Its  economic  complex. 
Their  financing  would  be  handled 
through  the  same  channels  as  though 
they  were  located  In  the  central  city. 


Shipping  would  be  handled  by  the  same 

railway,  steamship,  and  trucking  lines. 
Labor  would  be  di-awn  from  the  same 
labor  market,  expanded  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  number  of  outlying  suburban 
communities.  Payrolls  would  continue 
to  be  spent  In  the  central  city  area, 
strengthening  retail  trade  in  the  outly- 
ins  suburbs  and  also  flowing  into  the  cen- 
tral city  through  the  normal  processes 
by  which  an  active  city  serves  its  region. 
No  city  or  area  need  lose  business.  All 
areas  should  grow  and  expand. 

Such  a  survey  would  put  the  central 
city  In  a  position  of  readiness  for  in- 
dustrial expansion  to  take  care  of  mobi- 
lization requirements.  If  one  of  their 
established  industries,  now  somewhat 
cramped  for  space,  needed  to  double  or 
triple  its  floor  area,  it  would  not  have  to 
move  away  to  do  it.  It  could  find  ample 
space  for  a  supplemental  plant  within 
ea,sy  driving  distance  of  the  home  ofEce. 
the  same  top  management  could  super- 
vise both  plants,  experienced  personnel 
could  shift  over  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently to  help  get  the  new  plant  going 
and  the  central  city,  not  a  competing 
city,  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
panded activity. 

The  same  readiness  would  help  attract 
other  plants,  too,  perhaps  producers  of 
new  products  looking  for  an  ample  site 
well  separated  from  likely  target  areas 
or  new  service  firms  or  suppliers  set  up 
by  central  city  businessmen  to  help  meet 
the  mounting  requirements  of  the  region. 

The  concla«:ion  reached  by  business 
and  governmental  leaders  is  that  indus- 
trial dispersion  carried  out  on  such  a 
local  basis  would  hold  no  threat  to  their 
economy,  but.  on  the  contrary,  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  greatly  expand 
and  improve  it.  Dispersion  oflers  a  way 
for  the  area  not  only  to  grow  industrially 
without  Increasing  the  risk  of  enemy  at- 
tack but  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
economically  and  socially,  solving  the 
age-old  problem  of  mounting  in-town 
congestion  and  satisfying  the  American 
urge  for  more  spacious  and  attractive 
home  surroundings. 

The  protection  and  development  of 
United  States  productive  capacity  is  the 
key  to  strength  for  the  free  world  and 
ultimately  to  peace.  The  late  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman.  In  commenting  on 
the  reasons  which  might  make  the  Soviet 
hesitate  to  start  a  war  against  the  Umied 
States,  said  In  a  recent  hearing : 

The  deterrent  to  war  with  us  Is  the  reali- 
sation of  otir  technical  and  industrial  poten- 
tial, the  rorcea  we  have,  our  ability  to  expand 
them.  •  •  •  Ther«  la  the  realization  on 
the  other  aide  that  11  a  general  war  come«, 
they  wUl  be  defeated. 

Therefore  we  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  decrease  the  vulnerability  of  our 
congested  production  areas  by  the  use 
of  space. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  appraisal  Is 
shared  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Everyone  re- 
calls Stalin's  oft-quoted  statement  at  the 
Churchlll-sponaored  dinner  In  Tehran 
In  1943  where  the  Soriet  leader  said  that 
without  American  production  the  war 
would  have  been  lost 


The  NSRB  has  expended  the  best 
thinking  at  its  command  in  outlining  Its 
industrial  dispersion  program  to  insure 
the  safety  of  the  Nation.  In  ordr  r  to 
prove  the  practicality  of  its  ideas,  Mr. 
Jack  Grorrie.  Acting  Chairman  of  NSIIB, 
called  upon  Mr.  Allen  Peyser  and  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  under- 
take the  program  as  a  pilot  experiment 
in  the  S«?attle.  Wash.,  area  tiefore  it  was 
approved.  Under  Mr,  Peyser's  leader- 
ship a  group  of  industrial  and  commu- 
nity leaders  joined  in  planning  for  the 
practical  protection  of  Seattle  s  produc- 
tion m  casf  of  atomic  bombing.  Their 
program  is  available  now  for  other  com- 
munities to  follow.  Their  experience 
has  been  integrated  Into  the  final  pro- 
gram. 

The  NSRB  program  challenges  com- 
munity leadership  to  initiate  a  task  force 
to  plan  for  its  own  protection.  The  title 
of  the  NSRB  brochure  "Is  Your  P'ant  a 
Target?"  is  pointed  to  local  initiative  and 
local  leadership.  Realizing  this,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  immediatelr  cooperated  by  sending 
out  thousands  of  copies  of  the  brochure 
to  its  representatives. 

In  order  to  accelerate  industrial  dis- 
persion the  President  has  ordered  all 
Federal  agencies  handling  loans,  tax 
amortization,  and  certificates  of  neces- 
sity tci  be  guided  by  the  program  of  the 
NSRB  and  has  specifically  stated : 

I  shall  look  tc  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board  to  ke-ep  me 
advised  on  the  progress  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Gorrie,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
NSRB.  in  his  foreword  in  the  brochure 
describing  the  NSRB  program,  says: 

The  risk  of  an  all-out  atomic  attack  on  the 
United  States  grows  greater  each  day,  since 
we  are  no  longer  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb.  This  means  that 
no  industrial  area  in  the  Nation  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  from  attack. 

The  protection  of  industrial  production  Is 
essential  to  atirrival  in  case  of  war.  In- 
creased and  svistalned  production  is  the 
backbone  of  national  sectuity. 

This  productive  capacity  mtist  be  pro- 
tected. The  dispersion  (or  deployment  In 
spscel  of  i>ew  plant  development  for  war- 
supporting  tndtistrles  can  make  American 
production  less  rulnermble  to  attack. 

Mr.  Charles  EL  Wils^,  defense  mobili- 
zation director,  has  pledged  his  support 
for  implementation  of  the  NSRB  pro- 
gram. In  commenting  on  It  he  said  on 
August  16: 

Indtistry  has  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
fear  as  a  consequence  of  the  Industrial  dis- 
persion policy  announced  by  President  Tru- 
man last  Friday. 

It  Is  a  great  program  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  for  many  years  to  come.  In  peace 
and  war  •  •  •  and  we  are  going  ahead 
with  it.  It  holds  possibilities  for  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation,  iztcludlng  those  already 
built  up  with  Industry.     •     •     • 

The  present  plan  Is  different  from  any 
plan  heretofore  proposed  because  It  is  local 
in  concept,  and  even  encottrages  continued 
growth  of  present  Industrial  areas — out  from 
the  edges. 

We  are  relying  upon  private  todtistry 
everywhere  to  see  that  new  plants  are  dis- 
persed, and  effective  dispersal  can  be  accom- 
plisheti  within  local  marketing  areas. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  orderetl  to  be  printed  m  the 
RxootD.  as  foUovs 

A  llAnxB  or  Common  5^CJ»SI 

There  U  little  jiistiflcation  tar  the  cries 
of  ln<ll|tn*tJon  r*Uec.  by  «  number  of  Cor.- 
greauxtei) — not*t>lT  from  New  England —  Trr 
th*  Pr««td*ni»  ortler  directing  *U  F«<erU 
d-partmenu  «nd  •.«e;icjes  to  give  active  '.-xiy- 
port  to  li»  tdmlnlslraticn  s  policy  on  in- 
dustrial dttperwon 

The  policy— as  w!->rtced  out  by  the  Sa- 
Uonal  SecuntT  Resources  BiTArd,  the  Office 
<it  Defenw  Mobilization,  ar.d  the  Munit:  r.s 
Board — bat  only  one  objective,  vhlch  Is  ".ir.- 
piy  thla:  To  do  everything  that  can  be  c  T.e 
now.  tnthln  the  limiu  ol  hard-headed  prac- 
ticality, m  minlmiie  what  could  happe:.  t^-i 
our  gigantic  productive  capacity  $.hou;d  the 
day  ever  come — as  it  may — when  an  all  out 
BtcmM  attack  to  launched  against   us 

Xt  la  because  of  that  very  real  possibi  i:y 
that  the  dispersal  policy  has  been  formu- 
lated. What  the  policy  enrtsicns  Is  the  jse 
of  special  tax  write-offs,  priority  allocation 
of  materials,  and  other  Incentives  desis:  icd 
to  eacoursge  new  Industrie*  and  expanding 
old  Industries  to  ^uUd  their  plant  facili  les 
as  far  from  the  heart  of  our  cities  a=  is 
feaalble  tn  terms  or  c  let  and  operating  .>ffi- 
ctenry.  As  matters  stand,  o*  r  country  is 
peculiarly  rulnerabe  to  atomic  fittack  be- 
cause our  great  producing  areas  are  concen- 
trated In  a  relatively  compact  gecgraph.cal 
complex.  From  the  standpoint  of  pra:ti- 
callty.  we  cannot  break  up  and  scatter  his 
complex,  or  put  It  underground.  But  wnat 
we  can  do — and  what  we  certainly  ough'  to 
do — U  take  sensible  action  to  keep  it  from 
Increaalnc  its  present  density  wherever  $jch 
an  Increase  can  be  avoided. 

Thus,  by  way  of  example,  if  an  old  indus- 
try in  Pittsburgh  or  Detroit  undertake--  to 
expaxxl  Itself,  or  If  an  investing  group  de- 
cides to  establish  a  new  industry  in  e:*.her 
of  those  Cities,  why  should  the  plant  fariU- 
tjes  be  erected  right  next  duor  to  facilities 
already  existing?  If  they  can  be  built  far- 
ther out  without  seriously  impairing  effl- 
r'ency  or  adding  unreasonably  to  costs,  why 
not  build  them  farther  out?  By  mear.s  of 
such  decentralisation — limited  to  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  cf  factories  and  mils 
still  In  the  planning  or  blueprint  stage — a 
good  part  of  our  productive  capacity  would 
be  glTcn  an  excellent  chance  to  smrlve  an 
atomic  attack.  That  la  what  the  President  s 
(Usperaal  order  is  all  about.  It  adds  up  to 
nothing  more  or  leas  than  simple  common 
■ecse  In  an  s«e  when  our  Nation  must  think 
cf  Itself  M  a  highly  concentrated  and  in- 
Tltiof  taryet. 

The  oongrcaslonal  opposition  to  the  order 
a]»par«otly  Is  based  on  the  fear  that  it  would 
take  Industrler  out  of  regions  like  New  Eng- 
land and  shift  them  to  desert  spots  or  iso- 
lated wheat  Seids.  But  thu  is  a  misconcep- 
tkm.  For  the  dispersion  policy — which  at 
best  can  be  regardei)  merely  as  a  palliating 
preparedness  measure — u  aimed  chiefly  at 
promoting  the  construction  of  new  plant  fa- 
culties at  polnu  only  20.  10  or  even  fewer 
mllM  from  present  concentrations.  There  Is 
certainly  nothing  spectacular  or  revolution- 
mrj  about  that. 

In  the  event  of  an  atomic  attack,  however. 
ttaaae  relatively  short  decentralizing  distances 
eottld  apeU  the  difference  between  full  and 
partial  stoppage  of  the  productive  capacity 
of  any  target  city.  We  ought  to  act  ac- 
flOCdtafSy.  Tb  argue  otherwuc  U  to^  take  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the 
eonirootlng  tis  tn  this  epoch  of  Red 
intercootlnental  bombers,  super- 
fllgbt.  A-weapons  and  kindred  instru- 
ita  ot  mass  destruction. 


Appr^priatioa   for   tlie    Natiooal   Science 
FoundatioD 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

I>*  THE  SEN.\TE  C>F   THF    INITETD  STATES 

Wednesday    A\a:i<^'  2?.  1951 

Mr     FUl^RIGHT      Mr     P.f^sident.   I 

ask  unanimou'^  coii-er.',  :  '  :.  vo  printed 
m  the  append. X  of  'h^^  Kfxord  an  edi- 
torial from  the  \Va-h::u'ton  Po.'^t  of 
Aucust  22  entalod  Forecloj.mf:  Science." 
and  also  a  Utter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Post,  published  m  the  >amt^  edition,  both 
of  which  comment  on  th*^  proposed  re- 
duction m  the  appropriation  for  the 
National  Science  F'cur.dation. 

In  this  critical  period,  when  our  sur- 
vival Ls  larsely  dep^nder.t  upon  our  tech- 
ni"il  superiority,  it  .=;eems  very  short- 
sighted to  reduce  the  appropriation  for 
the  organization  which  has  only  recently 
been  establi.shed  for  r-vs:  arch  m  basic 
science.  I  believe  that  :t  ;s  -•  neially 
recoenized  that  our  security  a*  ine  mo- 
ment rests  lar:;ely  on  our  pruficiency  in 
the  f.eld  of  nuclear  fi.>.>ion  The  fact 
that  the  west  has  remained  free  i.^.  I 
believe,  due  to  the  scientitic  contribu- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  great  sci- 
entists of  the  western  world  in  the 
development  of  the  atomic  b<  mb 

Although  we  are  a  Lireat  nation  and 
have  excelled  in  the  application  of  sci- 
entific discoveries  to  modern  living.  I 
firmly  tjelieve  that  the  United  States 
must  concentrate  on  basic  research  if  the 
supenorit..  of  the  we.-^t  is  to  be  main- 
tained. It  simply  does  not  ma.-;*  -t  :i.>e 
to  spend  billions  for  rearmament  in  con- 
ventional weapons  and  at  tlie  same  time 
virtually  wip?  out  a  small  tut  important 
effort  to  support  basic  research. 

There  bein^;  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

FOREC'..rS!NG     SCUNTF 

It  is  astonishing  in  tlu.s  Oay  or  ».5e  OOO.OOO.- 
OOO  deiense  bud;;e:s  tlu-i:  the  House  Appro- 
priations C.jmmittee  st;.'Uid  boggle  over  a 
tU.OOOOOO-fund  dt-sigia-d  to  replenish  the 
armory  of  scientific  ideas  from  which  de- 
fense draws  its  strength  In  cutting  the  re- 
quest for  the  natl'  !ia!  wieiice  foundation  by 
»8  percent—fnim  i;40<W,(X)0  to  $300.000 — 
the  Hotise  commit 'ee  .^.is  viiTiiuUy  shut  the 
do<jr  on  any  effort  to  stimulate  mnre  basic 
BClentiac  research-  The  $14'»0<)ifii  asked 
was  below  the  IS-miliii'ti  .i;u:ual  .lathorua- 
tion  set  by  ConKres«  when  it  establi-h-'d  ■  :.'• 
foundation  last  year  I.m  view  of  tl.e  ni.KV 
dlfiBcultles  which  prt'ceded  the  establishme:. t 
of  the  fi  undation.  thi.>-  new  bl,)w  is  profound- 
ly disheartening. 

The  foimdatiun,  under  dircci  ti  if  Pr 
Alan  T,  Waterman,  had  pr'jpuAt'd  u>  s;)»*i.(l 
•8  000.000  in  s^.pport  '  •:  b.i.MC  rrs.  ar.  li  a:. a 
♦3.000  000  for  2  lOU  graduate  fel!ow^hlp^  :n 
the  sciences  and  engmeer::ij  S<jr!ip  r).i.-;r  r--- 
search  Is  being  done—  by  uiuversrifs  tiv  tlie 
AUimic  Energy  Cominisaion.  Public  Heal'h 
Service.  Department  of  AijTlculture  ui.d  'a 
limited  eaient  by  the  Armed  Forv  «'s  thtr. - 
selves.  But  there  is  no  coordinati.  v..  j.o  tf- 
fort  to  survey  the  Reld  and  plUK  tla-  .:  r,'~ 
l.iitf'i»i^     the   demands   of    the    nilHt.i.-v    .in- 


constantly ii'.creivsinj:  the  need  fur  scientl.-it.s, 
but  the  supply  i.s  dimnushiiiK 

In  these  circumstances  ll4.00<rO(X)  for  the 
science  foundation  I.s  i..'t  '.\  luxury,  but  a 
remarkably  .«!mall  and  prudent  ln-.o.stment 
The  United  States  has  been  a  Nut  ion  of  ap- 
plied science;  Americans  h:r.p  been  Keniu.ses 
at  developing  the  bn.sic  ideas  borrowed  from 
others — as.  for  example,  on  tl.e  atom  bomb 
But  Dr  James  B.  Conant  who  hends  the 
foundations  advUorv  lyrnrd  has  -fpeatedly 
pointed  to  the  need  t  ■  roiiceatratf  more  ef- 
fort on  the  fundan..M.-,i;  research  of  which 
applied  science  is  ri-id*"  The  .science  foun- 
dation needs  help  m  Us  Job  of  promoting 
the  raw  material  of  scientific  Idea.s  -.vithout 
which  technology  alone  would  soon  fnlter. 


National    Science    Forvn^TTON    Btdcft 

While  debates  and  actlcn  pr  reed  m  Con- 
gress on  appropriations  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  Immediate  defense  needs.  Inadequate  at- 
tention has  been  attracted  to  the  action  of 
t*ie  Apprcpriatlcns  Commit'ee  of  the  House 
cl  Reprf sentatlves  a  lew  dAvs  ago  in  recom- 
mending the  complete  denial  of  t!ie  l;?-mil- 
llon-doUar  appropriation  reques  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  i  utiate  Its 
scientific  research  and  scientific  fellowship 
programs  T''.;<  ai  Mon  Is  shcrt-slghted 
penny  wisd  in  a:.d  it  Is  ho[;ed  tl  at  It  will 
be  reversed  before  liiial  pa.ssak?e  of  '  he  appro- 
priation   bilt. 

The  National  Science  Foundatio  i  wlis  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  as  an  outgro'vth  of  the 
experience  of  World  War  II  In  demonstrat- 
ing the  vital  Importance  of  sc.ence  and 
scientists  to  the  national  deten'^e  Under  a 
distlny;uished  board  and  an  exceptionally 
well  qualified  director,  the  fotmd  iti  ins  or- 
ganization and  plans  began  to  take  shape 
early  this  year. 

The  functions  of  the  fotindatlcn  may  be 
described  broadly  as  d)  to  suppct  and  en- 
c  urage  basic  scientific  studies  a  ad  (2i  to 
Increase  the  supply,  over  the  year*  to  come, 
o^  trained  scientists.  The  former  is  to  be 
accomplished  throutrh  contracts  \ith  exist- 
ing scientific  Instliutions,  prlnci  Dally  uni- 
versities; the  letter  Is  to  be  accomplished 
through  a  program  of  fellowshirs  at  uni- 
versities in  scientiric  and  enijlnee:  iiis:  fields, 
to  b«-  awarded  on  a  merit  bass  and  In 
amounts  sufficient  merely  to  defray  on  a 
modest  scale  the  actual  education  il  costs  of 
advanced  study  by  distmsu.shed  youni; 
scientists   and   engineers. 

These  functions  are  important  In  {>eace- 
tlme.  vital  for  wartime  It  is  true  that 
their  significance  Is  relatively  ion^  term. 
These  programs  would  have  no  i  ppreciable 
value  11!  .1  'A.ir  that  may  be  fought  this  year 
or  next  vr.^:,  but  they  may  have  a  decisive 
effect  on  a  war  which  may  be  fouiiht  5  years 
or  more  In  the  iuture  -or  In  pr  "venting  a 
war  wh;i  ii  nUktir  otherwise  be  fought  at 
such  a  la  lure  time. 

Basic  scientiric  studies,  as  distinguished 
from  applied  scieia  e  and  engine*  niii^,  hare 
never  been  popular  In  this  country  and  we 
have  relied  heavily  on  the  basic  lesearch  of 
foreign  scienti.sts.  Both  fur  pea  e  and  for 
war  ba.sic  scictuiflc  studies  must  te  fostered; 
thev  are  the  foundation  upon  wh:ch  applied 
.scientific  urui  technological  developments 
n.ay  be  bailt, 

B. Oh  ;.  t  peace  and  for  war  we  must  have 
u  ni.ij  ir  ::a:-ea.-ie  m  our  natlona  resources 
I  :  ,id'.a:;,>'d  .scien'ists  and  engineers.  The 
exiitlag  >h.jrta^e  Ls  well  known  and  readily 
d-^monstrable  A  fellowship  program  by  the 
•National  Science  Foundation,  If  based  on 
practical,  long-term  planning  and  If  well 
n.-egra'ed  with  existing  private!/  financed 
feiinwshins,  can  be  a  major  element  In 
s'n-ngtheiung  the  national  delene  and  In- 
I  .-e  .>,;:.<  t!:i.  national  Standard  of  aving  ov«r 
tae  yea.'i  to  come. 
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In  properly  expending  our  principal  ener- 
gies In  defense  agslnst  the  Immediate  dan- 
ger, we  should  not  forget  that  the  danger 
\n    a    long-term  _one    as    well       We    are   ex- 

perdme  f^ur  resources  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  of  ijclentlsts  '  n  this  Immediate  mo- 
bilization fff  rt  Just  as  we  are  expanding 
our  resources  of  metals  and  other  cMtical 
raw  materials  We  cannot  str>:kpile  scien- 
tists or  scientific  ki;ow;--dErp  but  we  can 
and  should  replace  and  increase  the  seed 
corn,  we  are  now  consuming.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter   '   r    jud'  m-r.L    find   sense    of    pi'iporti'  n. 

The  National  Science  Fecundations  re- 
quest for  less  than  HSC.O.CCO  f  t  tl.e  fiscal 
year  1B52  Is  self -evidently  nicdcst  in  :  ela- 
tion to  the  national  need  and  the  nati'  r.?.\ 
biidg?t.  the  Hjuse  Appropriations  C..mn-.:T- 
tee's  reccminendatlon  of  $300.0ijO  is  patently 
shortsighted  It  is  net  yet  toe  late  to  rem- 
edy thi.s  lapse  of  Judgment  and  It  is  hoped 
that  'he  Concre^s  will  d^  so. 

WuiiAM   T.  Golden. 

N;  w  York, 


1993.000.000.  It  calls  for  the  almost  Impos- 
sible lifting  of  water  985  feet  to  Irrigate 
lands  at  that  level  Such  a  proposal  for  the 
irriestlon  of  field  crops  Is  economically  fan- 
tastic 

The  Colorado  River  water  that  Arizona 
want*  would  serve  more  than  5.000. 000  people 
In  CallfornUi  who  need  It  badly  to  augment 
their  dwindling  water  supply.  And  our  peo- 
ple own  this  wBtrr  by  virtue  of  long-standing 
contracts  with  cur  Federal  Government. 
Two  measures — S  75  and  H  R  1500— pending 
before  Congrer^  wsruld  r"  b  us  of  our  water. 
Write  your  Senators  and  CongreFsmen  de- 
manding the  defeat  of  both.     Do  it  new. 


The  Central  Araona  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALII•OllN:.^ 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker,  Mr, 
Hany  A  Lawson.  editor  of  the  Eagle 
Rock  Sentinel  In  my  district  has  written 
a  succinct  article  on  the  importance  of 
piotecling  Colorado  River  water  due  to 
southern  California  and  the  necessity 
of  defeating  the  fantastic  central  Ari- 
zona pro'  t.  I  wish  to  include  this  arti- 
cle m  the  KECORD. 

Town  T.^lks 
(By  H.  A.  Lawson) 

Nothing  Is  dearer  to  the  people  of  Eagle 
RcK'J:.  Los  Angeles,  and  all  southern  Cah- 
'ortua  l\.^:■i  Just  plain  and  unadulterated 
^-.atpr  Without  It.  it  might  be  said,  they 
wou'd  peri.'h  Water  tables  are  dropping 
drastically  everywhere.  While  floodwater 
ecps  to  extravagant  waste  In  territories 
tributary  to  the  srreat  waterways  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Rivers,  all  southern 
C.aiiornia  literally  finds  Itself  with  Its 
tongue  hanging  out  from  thirst  for  Its  great 
agricultural  and  horticultural  areas  that 
need  it  so  dra.'stlcally.  Lack  of  sufficient 
Ftiows  on  the  mountal.ir  that  form  our 
watersheds,  years  of  Ufht  rainfalls,  make 
water  Just  about  the  most  important  Item 
on  southern  California's  agenda.  Yet  there 
are  agencies  that  would  rcb  us  of  the  little 
supply  that  Ls  available  to  us  They  would 
divert  It  from  the  heavy  populated  and  pro- 
ductive lands  of  southern  California  to  the 
sparstly  occupied  desert  lands  of  Arizona, 
known  :  the  central  Arizona  project  This 
project  Is  located  near  Phoenix,  ccmprises 
but  226. (X)0  acres,  and  If  authorized  by 
incisures  now  before  the  lower  house  of 
Cnneress.  would  cost  our  Government  11.838 
an  acre  for  irrigation  alone,  or  1.100  percent 
i^reater  than  the  averar.e  for  all  other  west- 
ern reclamation  projects  to  date. 

The  central  Arizona  project  Is  nothing 
mere  or  less  than  a  speculator's  dream  It 
is  fantasticaUy  expensive.  Only  420  land- 
owners would  benefit.  These  favored  few 
would  receive  benefits  averaging  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each  It  would  cost  a  minimum 
of  S7C8  0r0  0OO  where-  17  of  our  reclama- 
liou     Stiites     htive     received     slightly     over 


Saving  Asia  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  R^^MARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

CF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'E3 

Wednesday.  AugiL3t  S.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
pranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer.  noted  foreign 
correspondent  : 

[From  the  New  Leader  of  August   15.   19511 
S.iviNC  Asia  roa  Freixom 
(By  Edgar  Ans-ei  Mowrer) 
I  believe  that  Asia  can  be  saved  from  com- 
munism without  a  third  world  war.    It  can. 
In  my  Judgment,  be  saved  by  the  Immediate 
creation     of     local     anti-Ccmmunlst     forces 
roughly  equal  In  strength  to  the  local  Com- 
munist forces. 

Most  Americans  can  turely  agree  on  one 
point :  The  weakness  of  the  free  world  In 
Asia  is  that  it  is  forced  to  \ise  its  chief 
armies — American,  British,  and  French — 
against  satellite  Asians — North  Koreans. 
Chinese.  Indochinese  and  Malayans — while 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  preserves  its  forces  Intact 

This  Is  the  U.  N  and  United  States  position 
In  Korea.  And.  with  apologies  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StaiT,  it  was  not  our  position  In 
Greece.  In  fact,  to  save  Greece  we  equipped. 
mobilized,  and  assisted  Greek  forces  to  do 
the  Job  without  any  direct  military  contribu- 
tions from  us.  Just  this  should  be  our  aim 
in  Asia. 

Ni"w  quite  obviously,  because  of  a  number 
of  historical  errors,  chief  of  which  were 
ImaBlning  that  the  USSR  could  become 
a  peace-loving  democracy  and  that  Chinese 
Communists  would  be  Chinese  first  and 
Ccmuiunlsts  afterward,  the  western  democ- 
racies got  caugh'  off  base  When  the  Com- 
munists attacked  in  Korea,  Indochina.  p.nd 
Malaya,  they  had  to  be  stopped  by  the  United 
Stated.  France,  and  Britain,  or  by  nobody. 
For.  In  Asia,  we  had  never  created  strong; 
local  anti-Communlfit  forces.  Until  such 
forces  exist,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  cannot  withdraw  their  forces  from 
the  Far  East  without  exposing  that  vital 
area  to  new  attacks. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  may  find  It 
convenient  to  say  that  "if  aggre&sion  jin 
Korea]  would  end  and  you  had  reliable 
assurances  that  It  would  not  be  resumed 
•  •  •  I  think  that  you  have  a  real  pos- 
sibility of  working  out  a  stable  situation." 
The  point  Is  that  there  can  be  no  reliable 
assurances  that  North  Korean  and  Chinese 
forces,  having  achieved  a  partial  victory, 
would  not  embark  upon  a  new  aggression 
somewhere  else  In  Asia,  say,  against  helpless 
Burma,  whenever  it  seemed  convenient. 
Against  such  utterly  untrustworthy  ene- 
mies,  there  can   be  but   one  reliable  assur- 


ance,   namely,    enough    opposing    forcea    to 
defeat  them. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct — and  during 
a  recent  trip  through  the  Far  East  I  met 
literally  no  westerner  who  even  sought  to 
refute  it — then  the  $64  question  Is  Are 
there  arr.llable  In  the  Far  East  enough  local 
forces  to  step  Communist  expanalon'' 

I  am  sure  »hat  such  forces  exist  poten- 
tially. The  reason  we  do  not  all  see  them 
:s  that  the  Reds  got  the  jump  en  us,  not 
c".!y  militarily  but  propag.indlstlcally  They 
not  only  slmost  tcck  Asia  p.wsy  from  us  by 
force,  but  "sold"  a  lot  of  us  a  number  of 
phony  stories  which  it  was  in  their  Interest 
to  have  us  believe  One  of  these  was  that 
we  could  not  find  adequate  local  forces  to 
cherkmate  the  Communists 

This  Is  fundam-entally  false.  I  am  con- 
vinced There  li.  however,  just  one  speck 
of  truth  In  1*  Vi'e  cannot  c-ganlze  local 
Asians  for  freedom  until  we  have  first  done 
a  r;  ;mb»r  of  things  that  we  should  have 
done  before  the  Communists  launched  thcir 
attacks    such  as; 

1  Eold  on  in  Korea  until  the  French  and 
Vetnamese  have  innaehed  tbc.  Communlit 
rebels  In  Indochina,  the  British  have 
crushed  th?m  in  Malaya,  and  the  FUlplnoe 
1  ave  eliminated  them  from  their  islands 

2  Settle  the  Krshmlr  dispute  on  any  rea- 
sor.fiMe  b5isl.«.  thus  freelnc  Paklstfin's  great 
etiergy  and  influence  for  ure  el«ewhere  and 
riving  Indian  optx^nents  of  neutralUm  a 
chance  to  assert  themselvea 

3  Bring  Burma.  Slam,  and  free  Vietnam 
Into  a  Southeast  Asian  alliance  to  irclude 
India  and  Pakistan  ls  soon  a«  either  Is  ready 
to  Join. 

4.  Extend  the  new  Pacific  pact  amor.f  the 
United  States.  New  Zealand,  and  Austrulla  to 
include  the  PhUlpplnet  and  a  rearmed  Ja- 
pp.n.  At  the  appropriate  time,  link  It  wltb 
the  Southeaet  Asian  alliance. 

5  Instead  of  recogninng  Red  China, 
create  all  possible  difficulties  for  that  regime. 
This  meanj  lupportlng  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
Formosa  and  encouraging  any  ether  anti- 
Communist  forces  that  emerge. 

6.  Urge  the  Japanese,  once  they  again  be- 
come independent,  to  create  a  sizable  mili- 
tary force. 

I  believe  that  carrying  out  these  six  under- 
tckkings  would  save  Asia,  and  that  nothlrg 
less  will. 

Two  obstacles  have,  I  think,  prevented  this 
blunt  fgct  from  being  recognized  by  every- 
body. One  has  been  the  Inconsistency  of 
American  policy — first  In  favor  of.  then 
ag.ilnst.  now  again  In  favor  cf,  mill*ary  inter- 
vention in  Asia  The  second  obstacle  Is  the 
absence  of  a  common  attitude  toward  Asia  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
France.  So  long  as  these  countries  do  not 
agree  upon  a  common  policy  of  ever-all  de- 
fense, the  Communists  will  continue  to  pro- 
gress despite  our  dl.-iunlted  efforts  to  stop 
them.  Until  recently,  it  has  presumably 
been  taipossible  to  achieve  such  a  common 
policy.  Now,  in  my  Judgment,  the  moment 
has  come  when  agreement  on  a  common  line 
can  and  should  be  reached. 


Death  of  Col.  Kwel  Lukas  ia  Prison 
CxechoslovakU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or    QflOAIfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LTilTKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  AugiLst  22.  1951 

Mr.   JENNER.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  ApfieDCUx  of  the  Rotou.  an  article 
enttUed  "R^ugees  RecaU  Torture  Death 
of  Cohxie!  Lakas  in  Ciech  Prison."  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  foUovs: 

p«»i^-MBJi  RXCAU.  TOBTUBI  DHATH  OF  COLOJOX 
LUKAS   IH   CZSCH   PSXSOM 

Warning  »olc«d  In  Con^eaB  tiiat  Assoc  1- 
atad  Pttm  Correspondent  WUIlam  N  Ouiis 
may  be  killed  within  "a  matter  of  weeks" 
from  torturea  in  a  Czech  prison  have  recalled 
to  CaachoatorakU  refugees  here  and  others 
Um  traclc  Btory  of  Col.  B:arel  Lukas. 

Colonel  Lucaa.  former  C«ech  military  at- 
tacb^  here,  waa  arrested  after  the  Commu- 
nlata  came  Into  ptower  In  Czcchoalovafcia. 
dHptt*  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  patriot  and 
tero  of  both  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

Before  his  death  in  prlaon.  be  reiterated  an 
recount  of  the  bnital  beatings  and  tortures 
to  which  be  had  been  submitted  to  a  ceU- 
BWt«.  That  cellmate,  one  of  the  few  to 
■Ecape.  eventually  brought  the  story  to  Colo- 
nel Liikaa'  friends  In  America.  They  dls- 
It  In  connection  with  the  Oatis  case. 


»  OATXB  swxran  io-txax  tom 

Mr.  Oatla.  37-year-old  chief  of  the  Asso- 
datad  Prcaa  bureau  In  Prague,  U  serring  a 
lO-ycH  sentence  on  trumped-up  spying 
eharvaa.  Be  la  said  to  be  confined  In  the 
Botortoua  Pankrac  prlaon  In  Prague,  where 
Ootoaal  Lukaa  mat  hla  death. 

Tboae  who  know  the  Lukas  story  have 
been  wondering  If  Mr.  OatU.  a  former  Indi- 
ana newq>aperman.  may  not  be  occupying 
the  same  cell  that  once  held  Colonel  Lukas, 
along  with  other  political  prisoners 

It  Is.  according  to  the  Lukas  story,  a  cell 
In  which  there  are  no  beds.  Prisoners  are 
foroad  to  lie  on  the  stone  floor.  Often.  It  U 
the  cell  la  deliberately  nooded  to  prevent 
from  resting,  even  after  being 
beaten  and  tortured  during  their  interroga- 
tlona  by  the  KVSTB  (state  security  organs). 

That  waa  the  fate  of  Colonel  Lukas.  He 
managed  to  escape  from  CzechosloTakla  after 
Hitler  aalaad  the  country,  and  he  joined  the 
Caiuili  Army  in  Ptanca  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n.  Toward  the  end  of  the  war, 
after  being  wounded  in  Africa,  he  came  to 
Waabington  m  military  attach^.  In  Apnil 
1M7  he  waa  recalled  to  CaechoeloTakla  and 
pffi^^  In  command  of  an  armored  division. 


arm  ixd  cotrp 

Tban  came  the  Communist  coup  in  Feb- 
ruary 1M8.  All  thoae  who  had  served  with 
wastam  armlea  during  the  war  became  "un- 
taUatole."  One  of  theae  was  Colonel  Lukas. 
It  waa  charged  that,  as  a  recruiting  officer 
tn  Prance,  ha  had  not  accepted  into  the 
aawly  farmed  Czech  Army  some  Communist 
Qix'iM  from  the  loyalist  forces  in  the  war  In 
flfialn.  and  ttteae  Communiau  had  been  eze- 
eutad  later  by  ttie  Germans.  So  he  was  ar- 
raatad  and  sent  to  Pankrac. 

Ttaia  la  in  essence  the  story  that  waa  later 
ralatad  to  Casch  refusaea  here: 

On  May  4.  1940.  at  4  p.  n...  the  door  of  cell 
admitting  the  moat  bated 
at  the  prlaon.  tlM  8NB  Sgt. 
Frsntlaek  Vlnlaky.  With  him  were  three 
i»yi|at>at«  of  the  SMB.  carrying  the  limp  body 
of  a  Beamingly  old  and  wrecked  man. 

Tbla  man  wore  a  dlaarranged  drillan  suit. 
Apparently  he  had  been  dressed  In  tiaste. 
ftto  atoekincad  feet  left  traces  of  blood  on 
tba  call  floor.  The  shoes  were  carried  by  one 
at  tb*  81fB  men.  who  threw  them  on   the 


mraiAM  waccs  *t  st 

Tba  prisoner's  suit  was  clean  and  bort-  no 
of  Mood.    But  un  bis  skull  was  a  gap- 


ing wound.  His  face  w.-w  covered  «;ih  bliclc 
and  bleeding  blotches  His  Krayui?  hair  hjui? 
in  blood-stained  «>..«;.»  over  his  f.t.t-  Thi.s 
human  wreck  was  Colonel  Lutc.i-s.  thf  52- 
year-old  veteran  of   two   wiir«; 

Other  men,  the  story  relates,  br-  -'.c)'.'  a 
straw  mattress  Into  the  cell  and  dr^  pi;<-cl  '.i.e 
body  on  this  meaner  bed  Seraeant  Vinisky. 
*.he  story  continues.  bellJAed  to  others  m 
the  cell:  "Here  you  have  .ne  of  your  col- 
leagues wh!->  has  not  been  cautious  enough 
and  met  with  an  accidei;t  Try  not  to  let 
hmi  die  "' 

When  Colonel  Lulc^.s  *•«.'*  undr"ispd  his 
celltnates  were  appalled  b>  the  .-ight  they 
saw  His  feet  and  lea.s  were  shai->eiess  Mnd 
bleeding,  and  no  ankies  and  knees  were  dis- 
cernible. It  w;is  evident  to  the  cellmates 
that  he  had  been  beaten  with  rubber  club'- 
all  over  the  feet  and  lei;s  The  soles  of  his 
feet  showed  traces  if  systematic  beating,  and 
the  old  wound  from  the  war  was  opened. 

C:  t-BBED    IN    STOM.\CH 

The  whole  body.  It  was  sa.d.  w.i=.  c  v.T.nl 
with  bruises.  The  stomach  bore  signs  of 
recent  proddmgs  with  ciut>s  Tlie  prisoner's 
face  had.  it  seemed,  been  battered  with 
closed  fists.  The  lips  and  eye  were  bleeding. 
and  an  extended  trace  of  cudgelinz  marked 
his  right  cheek  There  was  an  open  wound 
on  the  forehead,  and  the  arms.  tcKj.  sho*ed 
marks  of  severe  beatine 

Despite  his  battered  condition.  Colonel 
Ltikas  was  conixious.  When  he  wa.-,  left  alnie 
with  hjs  cellmates  he  faid  his  mterrugaiiun 
had  started  at  8  a  m  In  the  STB  headquar- 
ters m  Bartolomejska  Street  No  6  in  the 
office  of  Dr  Dolek-Belecky.  the  chief  of  the 
section.  When  he  refused  to  disclose  any 
information  be  was  systematically  tortured. 

Before  the  Interrogation  began  Coluiiel 
Lukas  was  blindfolded,  and  when  he  refused 
to  answer  questions  the  torture  becar. 

First  was  what  was  called  the  bear  4anie  ' 
Members  of  the  STB  formed  a  ci.'cle,  wrh 
Colonel  Lukaa  in  the  middle  He  had  to 
walk  around,  and  the  men  beat  him  when- 
ever they  c<juld  reach  his  body  Then  he 
had  to  walk  on  his  toes  to  strain  the  muscles 
and  was  beaten  across  them. 

BEATEN   O.V   BARE  rilT 

Another  method  resorted  to  after  a  .5-mln- 
ute  break  to  give  him  time  to  consider  •con- 
fessing" was  the  so-called  bastonade  He 
had  been  made  to  kneel  on  «  wooden  chair 
and  lean  over  with  his  hands  on  the  buck. 
His  bare  feet  were  closely  tied  t  u  and 
the  soles  were  hit  alongside  and  .icrjss  i.i.tll 
all  the  nails  were  lorn  off 

During  this  part  of  the  torturo.  Colonel 
Lukas  told  his  cellmates  he  had  1- '.st  cju- 
sclcusness  and  did  not  remeinbvr  -.".hat 
Ueatment  followed  He  was  revived  v-ith 
buckets  of  water  and  remembered  laie.-  being 
beaten  over  the  head  and  stomacti 

The  whole  torture  la.sted  4  hours.  w;'ti  a 
few  5-minute  breaks  devuted  to  Uiterri  .*,•  i- 
tlon.  When  being  taken  from  the  r  «  m  he 
was  warned  that  so-called  electric  mfh-d 
of  Interrogation  wuuld  be  used  Whei.  the 
bandage  was  removed  from  hl.s  fVfs  arijrd- 
lug  to  the  story.  Dr  Dolek  remarked  Thfse 
soldiers  did  a  thorough  job  on  you  " 

HO    KEDICAL    AID    POR    DATS 

Por  some  days,  while  Colonel  Lukas  t<..ssed 
feverishly  and  helplessly  on  his  niattrt-si.'i  he 
received  no  medical  attention  On  M  ly  8 
a  doctor  came  to  see  him  with  ar.other  S.NB 
sergeant,  whose  name,  from  his  irueltips.  vi  .is 
Deadhead   or   DeHthshead 

The  dfxrtor  asked  for  details  of  his  Ui juries. 
and  Colonel  Lukaii  said  he  fell  down  a  stairs 
after  his  interrogation  When  the  d-ctor 
pressed  'or  details,  the  sergeant  kicked  him 
and  Indicated  he  was  to  iisk  no  furthi-r  que^*- 
tuns  "Ah.  so."  the  doctor  said  ui.cicr- 
sundingly. 


Colonel  Lukas  waa  left  without  medical 
.lid  until  May  15  or  16.  when  his  condition 
became  even  worse  and  he  was  trai  sferred  to 
a  hospital  There  he  died  shortly  afterward 
a;i(l   his   li.-it   words  were  said  to  have  been: 

■  They  k;ave  It  to  mc  Wha'  a  shame  that 
they  call  themselves  Czechs," 


A  Birthday  Tribute  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAFlKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MUI.TER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSfe  OF  REPRESENT  .\TIVE3 

Monday.  August  13.  1951 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing \\ell-de.served  tribute  to  ihat  very 
di.^tinyui.-hfd  elder  state.sman.  Bernard 
M  Baruch  written  by  Harry  H.  fk:hlacht, 
appeared  m  the  New  York  Journal 
American  of  August  19.  1951.  and  in 
other  new,spapers  throughout  the 
country 

A    BlRTHDAT    TRIBCTE    TO    BfRNARD    \  .    BaRUCH 

(By  Harry  H    Schlacht) 
.America,  he  has  honored  thy  name.     Add 
him  tvj  the  roll  of  thy  children  whose  names 
and  deeds  bid  the  world  to  demai  d  Justice 
and  freedom. 

America  will  observe  on  Sunday  tl  e  eighty- 
firs'  bir'hday  anniversary  of  Be  nard  M. 
Baruch 

We  place  a  crown  of  laurel  upon  his  head. 
Wp  invest   him  with  the  noble  character  of 
,i:.  apostle  of  .Americanism- 
America  honors  his  ever-growinc   fame  as 
( j!:e  of  Its  noblest  treasures 

The  story  of  his  life  makes  us  proud  of 
our  country  It  brings  to  us  rene  ved  faith 
and  renewed  hope.  It  strengthen;  our  love 
f  ir  the  Republic 

He  IS  a  friend  of  humanity.  H"  is  a  f  je 
of  tyranny 

A  virile  Americanism  is  the  cha  acteristic 
of  his  soul.  It  IS  the  philosophy  tf  his  li:e. 
It  IS  the  mentor  of  his  actions.  It  Is  the 
touchstone  of  his  thoughts. 

In  every  act  and  utterance  his  only  motto 
IS    '.My  Country." 

His"  towering  integrity,  his  miglity  heart, 
lu.s  .ireatiiess  of  soul  exercise  fa --reaching 
influence  on  world  affairs. 

He  w.i-s  born  without  an  lota  of  prejudice. 
H<^   live.-,   without   an   evu   thought 

Wherever  truth  needs  an  advocite.  wher- 
ever ruht  needs  a  delender.  wherever  suf- 
fering needs  a  healer,  there  you  will  find 
Bernard   .\I    Baruch. 

H"  IS  a  ureat  and  good  man.  H?  Is  a  rare 
.uid  reverent  man. 

He  waik.s  humbly  and  Justly  wit  i  his  God. 

A  magnetic  Individuality,  coupled  with  a 
ni,ii;netic   personality,  endears   hiri  to  all. 

His  generosity  knows  no  bound.'  , 

He  ranks  among  the  foremost  leaders  of 
tlip  common  good  of  the  Nation. 

.Mr  Baruch  s  superb  courage  is  nover  halted 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him. 
or  bv  the  criticisms  of  those  who  differ  with 
him 

He  is  a  man  of  unique  stature  ir  American 
lite. 

He  has  never  held  public  ofBce  but  he  Is 
one  ot   the  head  coaches  of  his  cc  untry 

He  has  never  held  any  title,  and  no  title 
c  I'lld  ennoble  him 

Mr  Baruch  Is  known  as  a  Presidjnt-maker, 
a.s   .1   hunianltarian.  statesman,  and   patriot. 

All  wh  I  believe  In  honor  anc  morality, 
ii  virtue,  and  In  fi.ie  public  service,  must 
3.t>   ioUu>        Uiere  walks  Bernard  14.  Baruch, 
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an  Ulustrlcus  American,  a  fine  American  gen- 
tleman." 

We  Jcln  with  all  Americans  In  wishing  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day,  many  more 
years  of  fruitful  service  to  God,  to  country, 
to  humanity. 


IsTcstif  atioii  of  At  ReconstmctioB 
Finance  Corporation 


Investigation  of  Crime  in  tiie  Diftrict  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  22.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
glad  to  see  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  endorsing  the  stand 
which  I  have  taken  on  behalf  of  a.  thor- 
ough probe  into  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  This  editorial  clearly  and 
briefly  points  out  the  reasons  why  It  Is 
so  important  that  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  after  September 
1.  make  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
material  which  we  of  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee have  partialis'  analyzed,  relating  to 
vice  and  corruption  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore. 
that  the  text  of  the  Post  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
r.::coRD.  as  fo'lows: 

Facts  on  Crime 
Senator  Wilet's  call  for  a  full  airing  of 
crime  and  corruption  in  the  District  ought 
not  to  go  unheeded.  The  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tor again  makes  a  point  that  events  have 
amply  demonstrated— that  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Ccmmittee  barely  scratched 
the  surface.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the 
earlier  probes  of  crime  in  Washinjrton,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  latge-scale 
numbers  operations  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Nel- 
son were  apparently  unknown  or  disregarded 
by  those  In  authority  until  2  weeks  ago. 

A  further  Inve.mgatlon  by  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee,  which  will 
take  over  the  Crime  Committee's  powers.  Is 
Important  for  two  reasons.  First.  It  would 
serve  as  an  Independent  check  upon  the 
vork  of  the  District  grand  Jury,  which  is 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  must  rely  upon 
police  as  Investigators  even  though  police 
may  be  involved  In  the  situation  It  Is  con- 
sidering. Second,  a  Senate  invei-tlgation 
would  serve  to  tie  together  the  pieces  of 
evidence  as  they  aflect  nearby  Maryland  and 
Vlri.:inla  as  well  as  the  District. 

Such  an  investigation  would  not.  of 
course,  be  a  substitute  for  local  action,  and 
In  this  respect  the  continuing  mdlEferenre 
of  Prince  Georges  County  officials  to  the  need 
for  Inunediate  grand  Jury  action  there,  not 
to  mentii  n  the  complete  lack  of  observable 
action  In  Arlingtoryand  Alexandria.  Is  mys- 
tifying Nonetheless.  It  has  become  appar- 
ent that  local  crime  Is  pan  of  an  Integrated 
pattern  which  does  not  stop  at  State  or  city 
lines,  and  It  needs  to  he  approached  on  thla 
basis.  We  hope  Senator  Wilet  Is  success- 
ful In  persuading  hla  colleagues  to  maJie  a 
broad  search  for  the  facts  of  organized  crime 
in  and  around  the  Nation's  Capital — without 
politics  or  punch-pulling. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAliKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AmKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTITD  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  22,  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  this  mornings 
Washington  Post  with  regard  to  the  final 
report  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
just  completed  a  study  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  The  ed- 
itorial is.  I  believe,  a  very  fair  one  in 
view  of  the  position  which  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  taken  in  urging  the 
abolition  of  the  RFC. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  an  editorial 
entitled  'Report  No.  2,"  published  in  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  of  August  21,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fol]o\vs: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  of  August 
22.  19511 

RESCtHNG    RFC 

The  raucous  criticism  by  Senators  Capk- 
HAKT  and  BmcKEB  should  not  obscure  the 
fundamentally  good  work  of  the  Fulbright 
subcommittee  In  Its  Investigation  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  In  no 
sense  can  the  final  report  of  the  Ftilbrlght 
group  to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  be  considered  a  gloss.  It  refers 
only  briefly,  to  be  sure,  to  the  specific  charges 
of  lavontiam  and  influence  in  the  RFC — 
for  the  reason  that  these  charges  have  been 
copiously  aired  In  four  Interim  reports.  As 
Is  proper  under  Its  mandate,  the  Fulbright 
subcommittee  directs  its  attention  at  specific 
reforms  embodied  In  a  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Some  of  these  reforms  already  have  been 
made  by  RFC  Administrator  Symington,  as 
for  example,  the  provisos  for  full  publicity 
and  a  showing  of  public  Interest  in  the  grant- 
ing of  every  RFC  loan.  Two  other  proposed 
correctives  seem  to  us  eminently  sensible. 
One  would  remove  the  requlrem.ent  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ccmmissicn  must  pass  upon  RFC 
loans  to  air  carriers  and  railroads,  respec- 
tively. This  has  been  a  deterrent  to  ob- 
jectivity, especially  In  the  case  of  the  C-^B, 
for  obviously  after  approving  a  loan  the 
C.^B  has  been  under  pressure  to  grant 
enough  subsidy  to  insure  repayment.  The 
other  corrective  Is  a  prohibition  against  the 
employment  by  borrowers  of  any  RFC  per- 
sonnel within  2  years  of  the  time  they  have 
received  a  loan.  This  would  be  protection 
against  such  Improprieties  as  disclosed  in  the 
cases  of  E.  Merl  Young.  John  Haggerty,  and 
Allen  Freeze,  who  went  at  substantially 
higher  salaries  directly  from  the  RFC  to 
borrowing  firms  whose  loan  applications  they 
had  processed. 

The  Republican  minority.  In  Its  separate 
report  rtarts  off  with  the  premise  that  the 
RFC  should  be  abolished — a  question  beyond 
the  subcommittee's  province.  From  there  It 
proceeds  to  develop  a  political  campaign  doc- 
ument lambasting  President  Truman.  The 
reasons  that  this  la  possible,  of  course,  are 
that  the  administration  is  extremely  vul- 
nerable, and  that  the  Presidents  attitude 
toward  Indiscretions  by  his  subordinates  has 
hardly  Invited  confidence.  Nevertheless,  the 
minority  goes  pretty  far  afield  from  the  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation  when  It  observes 


of  Mr.  Truman  and  Democratic  Chairman 
Boyle:  "Both  are  graduates  of  one  of  the 
naost  corrupt  political  machines  In  the  his- 
tory of  any  State.  They  have  transferred 
Penderga5t  politics  to  the  natlonnl  lev«»l." 
Nor  does  the  minority  serve  any  construc- 
tive purjiose  by  dwelling  repetitlously  upon 
cases  already  thoroughly  exposed  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  as  Senators  Fri3RiCHT  and 
Benton  pointed  out,  the  minority  report 
completely  falls  to  mention  an  Instance  of 
impropriety  on  the  part  of  a  Republican — 
Senator  McCabtht's  acceptance  of  a  110.000 
fee  from  the  Lustron  Corp  .  an  RFC  bf)r- 
rnwer.  for  the  use  of  his  name  on  a  pam- 
phlet. 

Despite  the  bad  taste  left  by  the  negative 
carping  of  Senators  Cafihabt  and  Bkickeu. 
the  work  of  the  Fulbright  subcommlttea 
stands  up  as  a  balanced,  thorough  job  It 
ought  to  t>e  a  warning  against  lapses  of  mor- 
ality on  the  part  of  public  officials  and 
against  complacency  in  the  White  House. 

[Prom  the  Dayton   (Ohlol   Dally  News  of 
August  21,  1951] 

Repokt  No.  2 
The  same  motives  that  Inspired  the  rep<M^ 
of  the  eight  minority  Senators  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee clearly  Inspired  Senators  Bbickir  and 
Capehart  as  they  wrote  their  minority  re- 
port on  the  RFC  hearings  before  the  Ful- 
bright committee. 

Aga'.n  It  can  be  said  that  their  records 
remove  the  elem^'nt  of  surprise  from  this 
bla^t  which  is  characterized  by  Senator  Ptl- 
EEiGHT  as  a  scurrilous  indictment  and  a  po- 
litical diatribe,  by  Democratic  Senate  Leader 
McF.Aiti.AND  as  an  exercise  In  smirking  piety 
and  demogaglc  political  inference  and  in- 
nuendo, and  by  the  ruggedly  Independent 
Democratic  Senator  DotroLAS.  of  Illinois,  as  a 
prosecutor's  brief  against  the  Democratic 
Party. 

But  the  significant  fact  wee  this:  The 
Palbright  committee  as  s  whole,  as  reflected 
in  its  majority  report,  had  conducted  a  rlg- 
orouK  and  fair  investigation  and  had  de- 
nounced specific  unethical  practices  of  Don- 
ald Dawson.  E.  Merl  Young,  and  other  men 
with  close  White  House  connections.  A 
committee  with  a  majority  of  Democrats  had 
been,  In  short,  unsparing  In  lis  criticism  of 
a  Democratic  administration.  This  was  a 
remarkable  example  of  an  unpolitical  ap- 
proach to  a  problem  seething  with  pclltlcal 
Impiicfitions. 

It  would  have  been  good  enough  for  any 
Republican  Senator  of  a  mentality  less  blind- 
ly political  than  that  of  Capihart  and 
BmcKrx.  But  It  wasn't  good  enough  for 
them.  And  so.  In  order  to  fry  political  fish 
of  their  own,  they  have  launched  out  with 
extravagant  and  unveriftable  charges  the 
only  result  of  which  can  be  to  Increase  acri- 
mony and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  truly 
splendid  job  that  was  done  by  the  F^jlbrlght 
committee. 


Beyond  tke  Call  of  Duty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALtrOCKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  23.  1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  a  subcommtlttee  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  went  to  Fall- 
brook,  Calif.,  for  a  hearing.  The  purpose 
of  this  hearing  was  to  get  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  attempt  of  the  Department 
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of  Justic*  to  confiscate  all  waUrr  nghts 
on  tlje  SanU  Mareanu  River.  Tliis  ser- 
mon of  ti«  Fallbrook  minister.  Rev  Mar- 
shal Ketfh"™  truly  summed  up  some 
of  the  issues  involved.  I  commend  it  for 
your  reading 

BrroKS  the  Caix  or  EKrrr 
(A  »ermon  by  Rev  Mats^aI  Ketchunn 
Same^imes  *  miiitary  m*n  is  given  specUl 
'^ccenltKin  by  bi*  couoiry  for  aemce  be- 
^Dd  tbe  call  of  duty  Tb«  aw&rd  U  given 
to  ihe  m*n  wbo  does  more  thaja  is  expected 
of  mm— who  goes  beyorul  the  usual  require- 
mcnts. 

Wblle  going  DeTond  the  cali  of  «2u^y  ^"^ 
UBXiMUj  considered  to  be  exceptiona:  and 
unoffuml.  accordmg  to  Jesus,  going  beyond 
tbe  caa  at  duty  should  be  ih«  normstive 
aad  c«abUah«l  practice  He  says  to  us.  m 
effect.  -Here  are  the  pubUcans  and  the 
pbartaces  who  do  what  U  expected  of  them. 
But  you  who  would  f oKijw  me :  you  must  go 
beyond  the  bare  minimum  requlremenis. 
What  do  ye  more  tlian  others?" 

H«  spoke  of  going  the  second  mile      "nie 
first  mile  is  your  duty:   the  second  mile  is 
t>aeai»e  you  are  a  Cbrlstian.     He  said  if  some- 
oae  would  barrow  your  coat,  give  it  to  him. 
but    don-l   stop    with    that— give    him    your 
cloak    as   welL      He    aeTerely    crltict«d    the 
Pbarlaees    who    Tery    carefully    followed    the 
le-rter  of  th«  Uw  but  didnt  go  a  whjt  fur- 
ther Th«  '  Jtiat  what  the  Uw  reqtiired. 
ncKssaaT  ix  mauucx 
Going  beyond  the  call  of  duty  is  certain- 
ly DCCMsary  In  marriage.    No  marnage  would 
last  long  IX  U  were  based  only  on  the  mere 
performance    of    the    minimum    cordialities 
cut  of  a  sense  of  duty.    Marriage,  to  be  sure. 
U  a  legal  contract,  but  It  Is  Infinitely  more 
than   that.     It  must  Include   doing   things 
vltliout  being  asked,  performing  little  act* 
of  kindness  that  are  not  expected      A  mar- 
riage  that   U  Just   a  business  arrangement 
cannot  last  for  long. 

Tbla  principle  U  also  true  In  the  realm  of 
our  dally  work.  There  are  certain  standards 
which  we  are  required  to  meet  m  our  work. 
But  too  often  we  are  satisfied  with  Jtist  meet- 
ing the  minimum  standards.  Would  Uich- 
eiangelo'a  name  be  remei^bered  IX  he  had 
been  content  to  do  Just  what  was  barely  re- 
qtUrwl?  He  went  far  beyond  the  minunum. 
As  Ad*"*  Bade  said  "I  hate  to  see  a  man's  arm 
drop  a«  If  he  had  been  shot  the  Instant  the 
clock  strikes  six  ' 

There  la  another  application  of  this  princi- 
ple. Ood  expects  us  to  also  live  above  and 
beyond  the  minimum  moral  and  ethical  re- 
quirements of  law  Many  things  we  do  may 
be  absolutely  legal,  but  very  Immoral  Pass- 
ing a  law  doesn't  create  moraUty.  Laws  are 
■Imply  reflectlona  of  the  Judgment  of  human- 
ity upon  universal  truths. 

BUTT  iMMoasi, 
This  matter  of  moraUty  being  greater  than 
law  has  a  direct  application  to  the  suit  being 
filed  against  people  of  Fallbrook  for  water 
rlchu.  The  suit  u  being  filed  in  a  very  legal 
manner.  It  may  be  that  the  Government 
wUl  win  lU  case— if  It  does  It  wUl  be  a  very 
togal  decision  handed  down  by  a  very  legal 
court.  But  let  me  ask.  "Doee  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  proren  leyal  thereby  mean  that  It  is 
moral  T" 

The  Fain*rook  Methodist  Church  has  been 
accused  by  the  United  States  Oovernment 
otf  ste»»"g  According  to  the  suit,  all  of  us, 
l,gciitiBe  ve  have  put  water  in  our  flower 
ly,..^«»«  and  washed  dishes  In  our  new  i>lnk, 
and  watered  our  lawns,  have  be^n  stealing 
viUar  from  the  Oovernment.  We.  according 
to  tlis  ("lit.  ti»ve  broken  the  eighth  com- 
Dt.  We  are  put  In  the  same  class  as 
wbo  breaka  Into  a  bank  and  opens 
,,,  and  steals  the  money.  It  way  be 
1  for  tb*  Oovernment  to  do  this,  but  is  It 
Bianat 
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1  Is  It  mora:  It  the  G.  •«err.nient  to  con- 
fiscate our  water  which,  '.n  Fallbrook. 
amounts  to  the  sarr.e  thin«  .vs  confiscating 
land  w;thov.t  pavmei.t  Tte  ftlth  amend- 
ment  to  the  O-nstitutior.  clearly  slates: 
-Nor  shall  private  pr  >perty  be  taken  for 
public  use  w-.thovit  just  c   nipensatlon' 

2  Is  It  moral  lor  Government  to  deny  our 
rseht  of  water  w.iich  ha.s  been  recocnized 
for  .^Imcst  I'X'  veA.'s  and  ;:i  tioins:  so,  destroy 
our  Jarms  a-.id  homes  and  churches  and  fu- 
tures and  invested  sa.  ine?^'' 

3  Is  -t  n-  ral  f;>r  G  vernment  to  say  It 
neeu5  wa'er  :  :  C.'.rr.p  Pendle-on  when  the 
commandinz  ^.^cneral  .it  the  camp  and  high 
NavT  officials  have  stated  m  M,ritmg  that 
thev  dicnt  need  It  bec.vjse  future  needs 
w-'U'd  be  net  from  water  through  the  met- 
ropclitaa  w:rer  district  Irim  the  Colorado? 

TESTIMONY    CH^>iOED 

4  Is  It  moral  for  an  .Assistant  Attorney 
General  to  sav  before  a  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee that  m<  St  water  users  would  not 
be  required  to  answer  the  suit,  and  then, 
after  penciling  m  chanies  in  his  testimony, 
send  letters  saving  they  W'Uld  have  to  an- 
sw-er  causing  me.stimable  confusion  and  ex- 
pense   and    trouble"" 

.^  I  sav.  It  may  be  legal.  But  Is  It  morai ' 
Government  as  well  as  Individuals  should 
not  consider  Itself  to  be  beynnd  moraUty 
Certainly  the  overwhelmmi:  majority  of 
Govern.-nent  officials  are  thoroughly  up- 
standing, fine,  and  mor.-Jly  conscientious. 
And  y?t  there  are  evidently  some  who  have 
lost  their  sensitivity  to  m  >ral  require- 
ujentf— who  believe  you  cnn  do  whatever 
you  want  to  dJ.  providlntr  you  make  it  legal, 
and  who  have  substituted  minimum  legality 
for  moralitv  to  the  extent  that  16  000  small 
landowners'have  thtir  pr.>j)er-y.  their  homes, 
their  savings,  and  their  futures  put  In 
Jeopardy. 

LIKrNED    TO    PH\R'SflS 

Thus  we  have  a  vivid  illustration  of  what 
happens  when  the  principle  Is  Most  That 
G'rxl  asits  of  us  more  than  u;.>t  the  minimum 
legal  requirements— that  the  Pha.-lsees  m 
all  their  g'X>dness  were  still  in  danger  oi 
Hell  because  their  righteousness  stopped 
with  the  minimum  requiremients.  To  any- 
one who  would  niake  a  c  mtributlon  to  so- 
ciety and  be  a  follower  of  the  w,iy  rnlled 
Christianity,  these  word.-?  have  tremendous 
significance  "Except  your  righteousness  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the  Kinsjdom  of 
Heaven  ' 


The  Eijhty-iecond  Coajresi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or    .VrBR-NSXA 

DJ  THE  SEN.'KTE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.KTES 

Wednesday.  August  :.',  1951 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr  Piesident  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Wa.shmt:tX)n  Star  of  yesiei  - 
day  appears  under  ihe  headlint-  'Cnn- 
gre.ss.  Wor.stn-  and  -Aorser  "  I  ask 
unanimom  coasent  that  the  cditon.il  bo 
printed  In  the  Appendi.x  of  ihe  Record 
and  I  miKht  .say  that  1  concur  in  tho 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  t-diio!  lal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a3  follows: 

CoKcaiaa     WoasE«  and   WoRr,ra 

If,  aa  the  New  York.  Times  rep.  rt.v  the 
Preildent  U  keeping  a  V)ox  »c<;rf  -i;  the 
Eighty-second  Coiigr»'ss,  It  *r.l  be  intr.'.-'T- 
ing  tu  i»<rc  what  u-.':  lie  .-naK."-   ,,f   tiie  -'.itis- 


tlcs  Th''  Eightieth  Congress,  which  the 
Reoublicans  controlled,  was  the  ■•df.-nothing'- 
Co'ngress.  according  to  Mr  Truman  in  1948. 
He  went  aU  around  the  country  amplifying 
tbat  dUmal  theme.  It  was.  he  said,  one  of 
the  worst  Congresses  in  history  That  soems 
to  have  made  a  great  hit  with  the  people. 
because  Mr.  Truman,  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, won  the  election. 

But     the     Eiehtv-secor.d     Coi-.^ress,     wita 
Democratic  ma.'orlties  In  control,  is  getting 
worser  and  w>:irser.   according;   to   ihe   stittis- 
tlcs      By   this    time    in    the    ses-su.n    of    the 
Eightieth  Congress   388  public  laws  had  been 
approved.     The  Elehty-secnd  has  approved 
only  110      By  this  time  the  Eightieth  C  in- 
gress had  approved  all  the  big  appropriation 
bills       But    the    E'.Khtv-second    Congre.ss,    to 
date  this  vear,  ha?  sent   the  President  only 
one    big    Federal    appropriation    and    all    the 
rest  are  bottled  up  while  the  Government  Is 
operating   by  authority   "f   stop-gap   resolu- 
tions   making    it    temporarily    legal    to,    pay 
Crovernment  obligations      The  Eiahty-.second 
Congress  did  pass  a  controls  bill.     But  the 
President  said  It  was    "the  worst"  bill  he  had 
ever   had  to  sign 

If   the  Eightieth   Congress   was   the   worst, 
and    the    Eighty -second    Congress    is    worse 
than  that,  just  what  is  the  President  going 
tc  say  about  it  ii  he  decides  to  take  to  the 
hustings  and  spread  these  grim  facts  before 
the   people'     The    moral    of   the   story    well 
might  be  that  under  the  Truman   adminis- 
tration  the   functioning   of   Congress    is   be- 
coming   prwgres.slvelv    worse.      Mr     Trunian 
might    ofTset    that    deduction    with    the    ex- 
planation  that    the   Eighty-second   Congress 
was  the  victim  of  an  unholy  alliance  be'ween 
the    Republicans    and    the    Southern    Demo- 
crats.    But  with   numerous  Truman   Demo- 
crats, as  distinguished  from  Southern  Demo- 
crats   already    under   indictment    in   Missis- 
sippi",   wh.)    is    the    President    going    to    ask 
southern  voters  to  send  to  Con-jress'> 

But  that  is  probably  an  unimportant  de- 
tail T"!?  President  may  simply  say  that 
while  the  Eightieth  was  the  worst,  the 
E'ghty-second  is  worster,  and  let  it  go  at 
that  '  If  It  worked  once,  it  could  work  aealn. 
There  seems  to  he  votes,  m  them  thar  worst 
Congresses 


Queitioo  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whom 
will  the  Dixiecrat.s  support  in  1952?  And 
whatever  happened  to  Henry  Wallace? 


Americanism:  A  Definition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtISI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  August  20.  1951 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
cull  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  a 
stirnns  addre.ss  delivered  in  Des  Moines, 
Towa.  on  August  5  by  Rabbi  David  Lef- 
kowitz.  national  chaplain  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lemon.    Speakinu  to  the  Legion  De- 
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partment  of  Icwa,  R&M>1  Lefkowitz  gave 
a  sound,  forthright  speech  on  down-to- 
earth  Amerlcaniam. 
The  address  follows: 

How  Do  Toe  Detute  AicznCAinBif  ? 
Conu-ade  Commander,  comrades  of  the  Le- 
gion, ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  fellow 
Americana.  It  Is  partlctilarly  appropriate,  in 
this  critical  and  crucial  hour  of  oiir  co\m- 
try's  history,  that  we  reevaluate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  and  the  Ideal  of  Americanism, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  but  pre- 
cious little  understood.  It  Is  appropriate. 
f5r5t,  because  your  great  State  has  contrib- 
uted more  than  Its  share  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans and  national  leaders.  But.  my  com- 
rades and  friends,  It  is  appropriate,  too,  be- 
cause we  need  a  rebirth  of  that  Americanism, 
that  old-fashioned  patriotism  that  sent  our 
forebears  into  battle  whenever  freedom  and 
dignity  and  justice  were  threatened — either 
on  our  home  soil  or  abroad — where  men 
looked  to  America  to  uphold  or  to  restore 
their  precious  liberty. 

But  you  know,  my  comrades,  my  task  at 
this  hour  Is  not  an  easy  one.  Pot  what  can 
I  say  about  Americanism  that  has  not  already 
been  said  by  far  more  eloquent  men?  Then 
too,  Americanism  has  been  defined  In  count- 
less ways — from  the  heroic  example  of  Nathan 
Hale  who  regretted  that  he  had  but  one  life 
to  give  for  his  country — to  the  clarion  call 
of  Patrick  Henry  who  fanned  alive  the  flicker- 
ing spark  of  our  national  freedom.  The  Im- 
mortal Lincoln  made  Americanism  into  a 
thing  of  the  spirit — even  as  the  rugged  Teddy 
did  in  his  robust  way.  True,  the  marine  ser- 
geant put  It  into  diflerent  words  at  Belleau 
Woods  when  he  cried  out  his  undying  chal- 
lenure-  "Come  on,  you  so-and-so's,  do  you 
want  to  live  forever?"  and  General  McAuliffe. 
the  hero  of  Bastogne.  would  undoubtedly 
bltish  when  we  call  his  answer  to  the  Ger- 
man surrender  team  a  deflnlilon  of  Ameri- 
ca uUm — but  his  one  word  reply  of  "Nuts" 
will  forever  sUnd  as  the  typical  and  proper 
American  answer  to  any  demand  for  sur- 
render or  appeasement. 

But.  conu-adea.  let  us  reflect  for  a  moment. 
Must  .\mericanlsm  always  be  meastired  in 
terms  of  sacrifice  or  bloodshed?  Can  it  not 
be  exampHfled  In  a  more  peaceful  way? 
Somehow,  it  seem*  to  me.  tbat  whenever  we 
speak  of  Americanism  and  cite  deeds  that  are 
repreaentallve  of  it — we  Ignore  so  many  of 
those  who  make  up  America,  and  whose  daily 
lives  compose  the  Americanism  we  hold  so 
dear. 

Por  It  seems  to  me  that  Americanism  can- 
not and  must  not  be  the  restricted  possession 
of  heroes.  It  belongs  to  the  millions  of 
pcoiple  whose  everyday  lives  constitute  the 
America  we  live  in — the  America  for  which 
so  many  of  our  contemporaries  and  forebears 
have  died.  In  our  periodic  tributes  to  those 
who  died  in  defense  of  America,  we  often  say 
that  they  died  so  that  liberty  and  American- 
ism mlKht  live.  Let  us,  then,  measure  Amer- 
Ic^nli^m  not  In  the  light  of  the  honored  few, 
but  In  the  way  of  lite  of  the  millions  for 
whom  the  few  have  died. 

Now  then,  comrades,  what  is  Amcrlranisni? 
Its  not  just  a  parcel  of  land,  or  a  i-pountain. 
or  rivers  or  wo<Dds  Rather,  as  I  see  it.  It  U 
a  principle— It  Is  the  eternal  spirit  of  the 
chaUiless  mind— it  i«  the  liberty  you  cant 
have  unless  you  give  It  to  others.  You  may 
well  say  to  me:  "That's  all  well  and  good, 
chaplain;  but  these  are  only  abstract  terms 
and  definitions" — and  I'd  have  to  admit  that 
you  were  right.  But  let  us  see  if  we  cant 
translate  them  Into  our  everyday  lives — not 
for  us  alone,  but  in  the  lives  of  our  neighbors, 
our  children,  and  even  those  we  today  regard 
as  less  than  friends. 

For  example,  when  the  parade  comes  down 
the  street,  the  stirring  sight  of  Old  Glory 
prompts  most  men  to  remove  their  hats  and 
to  stand  firmly  until  the  flag  paases  by.  In 
all  too  many  caaes,  howeter,  tliey  await  the 


marchers,  the  float*-  the  pretty  dram  ma- 
jorettes; and  in  a  sense,  the  act  of  doi&ng 
one's  hat  i&  as  automatic  as  the  same  gesttire 
when  meeting  a  lady  on  the  street.  It  Is 
the  result  of  tratntng  rather  than  real 
tribute. 

And  then,  when  the  national  anthem  Is 
played  at  a  sportc  event,  men  uncover  and 
they  and  the  wcsnen  stand;  and  then  as  the 
last  strains  fade  away,  they  noisily  call  for 
the  main  event  or  wliatever  the  sports  fea- 
ture is.  When  we  salute  the  flag  and  pledge 
allegiance  we  mximble  the  words  we  learned 
as  children,  and  we  join  in  a  gesture  that 
has  become  as  autocoatic  as  the  repetitive 
words.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  com- 
rades. Is  that  there  are  oertain  symbols  which 
we  have  adopted  as  a  display  of  Americanism, 
and  that  these  symbols  have  largely  become 
automatic. 

I'm  sure  that  you  realize  that  I  could 
very  easily  criticize  the  fact  that  these  sym- 
bolic gestures  are  rendered  vrlthout  meaning; 
and  ask  that  people  give  more  thought  to 
the  significance  and  the  true  meaiUng  of 
these  gestures.  You'd  probably  expect  that 
from  a  chaplain,  wouldn't  you?  But  again, 
let  us  reflect — is  this  truly  the  basis  for 
criticism?  We  all  know  that  many  people 
pray  automatically,  without  sensing  the  true 
and  immediate  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
prayer  service  or  prayerbook — and  yet  they 
both  can  be  (aad  are)  truly  God-fearing  men 
and  women. 

In  the  same  sense,  those  who  dofl  their 
hats  0,"  rise  purely  l>ecause  of  habit,  Uieae 
people  are  not  (Ijecause  of  this  habitual  trit- 
ute)  any  the  less  American.  Ood  forbid. 
Because  Americanism  is  a  way  of  life,  a 
way  ol  life  for  miUlons  of  people;  and  if  a 
man  or  a  woman  lives  as  a  true  American, 
then  automatic  participation  of  the  ritual 
salutes  is  not  to  be  criticized,  by  rue  ox  by 
anyone  else. 

You  .see,  comrades,  Americanism  is  a  col- 
lective thing— It  requires  two  or  more  people. 
For  example:  If  I  lived  alone,  without  neigh- 
bors or  family,  isolated  in  some  maimer  by 
hundreds  of  miles  from  another  human 
being,  could  I  live  Americanism?  Tlie  an- 
swer, of  course.  Is  "No,"  because  one  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  Amercanism  is  the  manner 
in  which  one  lives  with  others.  As  an  iso- 
lated Individual  I  have  no  need  of  American- 
Ism  or  liberty:  because,  being  alone,  I  am 
unfettered  and  truly  free.  I  can  do  anything 
I  please;  and  in  my  selfish  acts  I  affect 
no  one. 

But  Americanism,  comrades,  has  a  mean- 
ing if  I  live  so  that  my  acts  can  sflect  otners. 
Then,  the  true  measurement  of  Americanism 
can  begin.  The  regard  for  my  neighoor, 
his  rights,  my  rights  as  they  aflect  his 
rights — those  are  the  things  that  require 
Americanism:  and  I  say  that  without  such 
a  situation,  without  these  factors  tielng  pres- 
ent. Americanism  is  but  a  hollow  and  an 
empty  sound.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
feel  that  we  must  measure  Americanism  in 
the  dally  doings  of  the  millions — not  alone 
In  the  hallowed  s.'.crlflce  of  the  few.  Why — 
from  the  time  I  get  up  In  the  morning  until 
I  have  flnlshed  my  day  and  go  to  bed  at  night, 
I  carrj'  the  banner  of  Americani£m  with  me — 
along,  of  course,  with  the  millions  of  people 
who  live  about  me. 

Let  us  understand  something,  comrades. 
The  liberty  that  I  cherish  is  not  liberty  for 
me — it  Is  liberty  for  my  neighbor.  He,  in 
turn  does  not  have  liberty  for  himself — 
but  liberty  only  as  he  accwda  it  to  me  If 
I  go  to  the  chtirch  or  the  synagogue — and 
my  choice  is  not  his — be  might,  if  he  were 
stronger  physically,  stand  In  my  p»ath  and  bar 
my  way;  saying  that,  since  I  do  not  go  to  his 
church,  then  by  his  sheer  physical  strength. 
he  win  stop  me  from  going  to  mine.  But — 
because  he  doesnt  do  so,  because  he  doesn't 
Interfere  with  me  even  though  he  doesnt 


agree  with  me — be  grants  %at  liberty — no.  not 
liberty  for  himself,  but  Uberty  for  me  to  do 
as  I  pleaae. 

And  then.  In  turn  if  we  Uved  in  a  city 
where  there  were  two  newsps^rs— both  op- 
posite in  political  belief — and  be  takes  one 
while  1  take  the  other,  it  would  be  very 
simple  for  me  to  steal  his  paper  after  the 
tKjy  delivers  it,  so  that  he  couldn't  read  it.  I 
know  that  the  editorial  in  his  paper  irdl  be 
In  conflict  with  my  belief;  but  toy  my  act  of 
not  Interfering  with  his  right  to  read  what 
he  pleases.  1  grant  him  liberty.  8o  you  see. 
comrades,  liberty  and  Americanism  are  not 
what  one  has  for  one's  self,  but  rather  what 
one  has  for  another — a  friend,  an  enemy,  a 
stranger,  any  person — even  a  non-American. 
Let  us  go  back  for  a  mrtment  to  the 
thought  oi  the  heroes  wbo  fought  and  died 
that  Amerlcaniam  might  live.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  why  our  dally  lives,  our  living  of  Ameri- 
canism every  moment  o'  the  hour  and  every 
hour  or  the  day — should  constitute  the 
America ntsm  for  which  our  comrades  have 
died.  However,  in  almost  every  case,  these 
m*!n  and  women  gave  their  lives  because  of 
the  threat  from  without — from  a  force  out- 
side our  own  country  Yea,  they  moat  cer- 
tainly died  In  line  of  duty.  And,  comrades. 
It  is  equally  om-  duty,  as  Legionnaires  and 
as  patriotic  Americans,  to  fight  against  the 
destructive  and  subversive  forces  from 
within. 

True,  an  act  of  enemy  sabotage  can  be 
most  destructive;  but  even  at  the  point  of 
greatest  destruction  it  does  little  more  than 
impede.  If  a  factory  is  destroyed,  an  assem- 
bly line  disorganized,  a  ship  blown  up — these 
are  aii  mechanical  destructions  that  can  ulti- 
mately be  replaced  Tb  t>e  sure,  they  are 
damaging  wrts;  but  their  effect  Is  only  tem- 
porary. You  see.  the  mineral  wealth  of  otir 
country  combined  with  cmr  technical  know- 
how  and  ingeniilty  can  fast  replace  ihat 
which  has  been  demolished. 

But.  my  comrades,  what  about  an  act 
against  lltwrty — an  un-American  act?  Let  us 
compare  this  with  enemy  satwtage.  When  I 
Infringe  on  a  man's  liberty  I  have  done  irre- 
parable damage.  Tl-ue,  I  may  Insist  that  a 
man  refrain  from  doing  something,  and  tnen 
a  few  minutes  later  make  reparations  by 
permitting  him  to  act  as  I  should  have  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  loss  is  as  the  loss  of 
time.  It  can  never  be  replaced.  I  have  de- 
stroyed a  man's  liberty  and  the  destruction, 
even  for  a  second,  is  a  threat  to  Amerlcan- 
tsm.  because.  Ijelng  one  of  minions,  I  must 
multiply  my  weakness  by  millions  to  truly 
measure  the  potential  damage. 

And  so.  as  I  see  It  (and  of  course.  I  may  be 
wrong,  thotigh  in  this  case  I  doubt  It),  the 
greatest  threat  to  Americanism  is  not  from 
enemy  shores  but  from  those  who  live  under 
the  very  flag  for  which  we  once  risked  our 
liver.  Because  each  man  who  lives  in  this 
country  bears  a  trust — he  has  in  his  way  of 
life  the  means  to  destroy  Americanism,  and 
if  he  betrays  that  trust  (and  his  is  but  one 
of  many) — then  Americanism  has  fallen. 
But  If  each  one  of  us.  as  Legionnaires  and  as 
thoroughgoing  Americans  t»ears  well  our 
trust— if  we  live  dally  as  the  doctrines  of 
Americanism  dictate — then  our  very  lives 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  bastion  of  Iree- 
dorn  for  which  so  many  have  died,  that  same 
bulwark  of  freedom  which  today  must  com- 
bat the  most  ruthless,  the  moat  unprincipled 
dictatorship  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Now,  my  comrades  of  the  Legion,  you  and 
I  and  the  millions  we  represent  have  a  pecu- 
liar I  and  I  feel  an  enviable!  positlor:  We 
once  served  our  country  in  time  oi  war.  and 
in  our  ovm  way  and  day  echoed  the  spirit  of 
Nathan  Hale  as  we  dared  death  in  defense  of 
freedom.  Now.  however,  w*  belcmg  to  that 
growing  body  of  Americans  who,  though  ci- 
vilians, feel  a  cloee  kinship  with  thee  who 
have  answered  their  country's  call.  In  fact, 
a  great  many  of  us  may  well  be  called  again. 
We  know  the  feeling  of  men  going  Into  bat- 
tle, be  it  on  land,  afloat,  or  in  the  air     We 
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know  what  It  takea  to  Insur*  Tlctory.  whether 
It  be  superior  equipment  or  superior  morale. 
I  Mid  that  each  one  of  us  bean  a  sacred 
trust;    and.  comrade*.  It's  truer  today  than 
ever  before.     As  I  see  it.  we  m'jat  bear  our 
privileged   burden  of  labor  and   taxation  to 
pay  for  the  equipment   through  which  our 
Armed    Forces    are    guaranteeing    our    Utcs. 
We    must    sacrifice    many    of    the    luxuries 
which    Americans    have    so    long    taken    for 
granted — so  that  those  who  flght  wont  have 
to  serve  as  bait  until  we  here  make  up  our 
minds    that,   regardless   of   terminology    and 
diplomatic    amenities,    we    are    at    war       We 
must    endure    both    priorities    and    controls. 
dUtaateful  though  they  may  be  to  the  rug^ied 
Individual  Am«Tican.  in  order  that  our  fight- 
ing men  may  be  spared  the  shame  of  another 
Bataan  or  the  humiliation  of  another  Korean 
retreat.    The  world  today  abounds  In  trouble 
apota.  and  our  gallant   men   must   be   given 
the  tools  from  which  the  ultimate  victory  Is 
to  be  forged.    Freedom  has  never  come  cheap 
to  real  Americans.     Our   forebears   paid   for 
It  In  fuU  with  their  means  and  by  their  lives. 
We  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  dc  no  less. 
I  mentioned  the  need  for  morale  and,  of 
all  people,  thu  group  should  know  how  vital 
that   Is.     But,   comrades,   morale  come*   not 
only    from    fine    equipment    or    letters    and 
packages  from  home — important  thotigh  we 
know   them   to   be.     No — the    morale    about 
which   I   speak   comes   from   the   faith   of    a 
fighting  man  that  his  people  back  home  are 
behind  him  every  inch  of  the  way.    It  comes 
from  knowing  that  the  freedoms  he  is  de- 
fending are  being  held  sacred  at  home — that 
whether  he  returns  alive  or  dead — his  chil- 
dren and  dear  ones  can  still  worship  God  as 
they   choose,    can    still    read    whatever    they 
pleaae.  can  stlil  gather  wherever  and  when- 
ever they  »o  desire.    This  morale  comes  from 
knowing  that  he  is  not  being  made  the  "fall 
gruy"  for  tj>08e  at  home  who  cry  loudly  for 
"business  aa  usual" — who  seem  to  care  more 
for  belloU  than  for  the  bullets  that  might 
be  coming  the  soldier's   way.     And   finally. 
thla  morale  comes  from  knowing  that  while 
he    is   standing    up    to    godless    communism 
abroad,  his  people  are  burning  out  the  nests 
of  the  fellow   travelers  back  home. 

I  realize,  my  comrades,  that  I  risk  your 
Impatience  and  displeasure  by  »  vlng  the 
flag.  But.  by  all  thats  holy.  I  am  getting 
weary  of  the  smugness  and  complacency  of 
those  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  others  to  carry  their  load,  or  if 
I  may  be  permitted,  to  shoulder  their  cross. 
I  served  in  the  last  war  and  soon  will  be 
■erring  In  another.  You  might  say  that  I 
represent  the  younger  generation.  Yet.  as 
Ood  U  my  witness,  if  we  don't  revive  some  of 
the  old,  unbltiahlng,  unsophisticated  pa- 
triotism that  wasnt  ashamed  to  stand  up 
for  American  Ideals — If  we  don't  quickly  and 
decisively  rid  ourselves  of  the  p«eudo-llberaI 
termites  of  a  foreign  regime — then  I  warn 
you — never  again  may  we  meet  as  Legion- 
naires and  free  Americans — never  again  will 
Americanism  so  stir  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  My  comrades,  we  have  a  sacred  trtist. 
Let  ua.  under  Ood,  keep  that  faith — «knd  by 
so  doing  and  with  the  Almighty's  help,  keep 
our  beloved  America  strong,  mid  Just — and 
forever  free. 


Appr«prat>oB  CoaparooBS 


submitted  in  January;  In  the  .second 
column,  the  budget  estimates  .■submitted 
for  action  by  the  Appropnation.s  Com- 
mittee; in  the  third  column,  the  tii-'urps 
that  passed  the  Hou^e;  in  the  fourth 
column,  the  flt;ures  a5  they  pa.N.-ed  tV.-' 
Senate,  on  the  bills  that  have  so  f.ir 
passed;  in  the  fifth  rolumn.  the  public 
law  or  the  result  of  the  conference. 

As  soon  as  the  first  appropriation  bill 
was  reported  out.  a  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  reduce  the  .ippropnations  on 
the  floor  of  the  House 

This  effort  had  the  effect  of  -.tiffenir.:? 
the  back  of  the  .Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  helpma:  it  to  make  substantial 
reductions  and,  m  addition,  it  had  the 
efTect  of  reducing  the  estimates  that  the 
President  submitted  for  expenditure  in 
his  final  requests  to  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  were  acted  upon  iii 
almost  every  instance. 

The  total  reductions  below  the  Pre— 
Ident's  estimatp:^.  m  the  bills  that  have 
passed  the  Houie,  amount  to  $3  549  - 
000.300. 

I  feel  that  the  Republican-  can  claim 
a  very  considerable  share  m  that  be- 
cause of  the  efforts  that  we  have  con- 
sistently made  to  save  money 

With  the  single  exception  cf  the 
Labor-Federal  Security  appropriation, 
the  Senate  figure  Is  way  above  the  fu':- 
ure  passed  by  the  House.  The  House  ti^i- 
ure  was  reduced,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  by  very  substantial  items,  and  the 
total  reductions  on  the  Housp  floor 
amounted  to  SI 60  687.585.  exclusive  of 
what  has  resulted  and  '.vill  result  be- 
cause of  the  Jen.>en  amendments  on  per- 
sonnel. Tho>e  figures  may  run  a.^  high 
as  $250,000,000. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  mew  TOSS 

Of  TBS  BOUSE  OP  BZPRESENTATTVES 

ThUT$daw.  August  2>.  19S1 

iCr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
hirvwith  a  table  IndlcatlnK.  in  the  first 
tbe  original  budget  estimates 


The  figures  finally  submitted  by  the 
President  in  the  January  budget  upon 
difftrent  items  exceeded  the  final  sub- 
mi.^sion  by  .56.015.785,131.  There  are  still 
pending  before  the  Con^rress  the  esti- 
mates of  approximately  $4,500,000,000 
for  military  construction,  and  approxi- 
mately 57.500.000,000  for  foreit-'n  aid  of 
one  type  or  another,  a  total  of  at  least 
$12,000,000,000 

The  actual  net  receipts  from  taxes 
poin:;  into  the  Treasury  for  1951  were 
S48  142.000,000  The  expenditures  were 
S44  632.000,000  Of  the.se  items.  forciLiri 
relK'f  and  military  assistance  amounted 
to  $3  700,000000  The  military  opera- 
tions a^-::ei'ate;i  $19,200  000,000,  a  total 
of  $22,900,000,000.  The.se  three  items 
next  year  will  piobably  run  S45  000.000.- 
000  and  the  other  expenditures  of  the 
Government  will  probably  run  at  least 
S22  COO  C  0.000.  a  total  of  about  $67,000,- 
000,000 

More  uar  activities  than  arc  presently 
envisaged  or  have  yet  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  miuht  increase  this  fitrure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  conditions  drift 
alonsz  about  as  they  are.  the  340,000.000.- 
COO  expenditures  .estimated  for  the  De- 
f.  nsf  Department  by  the  President, 
which  I  have  taken,  probably  will  be  less 
because  of  slower  completion  of  projects 
than  the  rates  on  which  the  $40,000,000,- 
000  was  estimated. 

The  revenue,  allowing  $5,000,000,000 
lncrea,-e  in  the  miscellaneous  tax  and 
the  income  tax  because  of  inflation,  and 
$5,000  000.000  additional  tax  because  of 
the  tax  bill,  would  probably  produce  a 
total  of  receipts  of  about  S58.000.000.000. 
which  IS  not  very  far  from  what  the  re- 
sult must  be  expected  to  be. 
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lu-'tion  not  yet  sfU'd  on. 


The  Mataal  Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.AT1VE3 

Thursday.  Au^st  23,  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  It 
was  quite  late  last  Friday  night  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  take  an  additional 


$350,000,000  from  the  committee  report 
on  the  foreiKn-aid  bill,  I  must  confess 
that  I  felt  It  was  not  a  wise  decision 
at  that  time,  and  in  the  intervening  days 
the  enormity  of  the  deci.sion  has  increas- 
ingly bothered  me.  Moreover.  I  read 
in  the  press  threats  of  even  more  serious 
cuts. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carohna  !Mr  Richards],  in  opposing  the 
Friday  nii^ht  cut.  emphasized  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  most  valid  reason.     If 
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we  want  to  get  out  from  under  the  heavy 
load  in  Europe  in  2  or  3  years,  we  have 
got  to  build  up  Europe's  defense  poten- 
tial to  the  point  where  they  can  carry 
their  own  burden. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
also  noted  that  for  every  dollar  of  eco- 
nomic aid  we  extend  in  Europe.  General 
Eisi^nhower  will  have  in  support  of  his 
efforts  $2  worth  of  European  produc- 
tion. I  have  with  me  some  case  exam- 
ples addim  to  that  point. 

In  Denmarli  they  can  make  $1,125.- 
000  worth  of  .30  caliber  ammunition  if 
v^•.>  will  supply  25  percent  of  the  cost. 
uir.ch  IS  to  say  S285.000.  in  .-special  car- 
bon steel,  copper  alloy,  and  powder.  In 
other  words,  $1  worth  of  contribution 
of  special  materials  will  get  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  forces  $4  worth  of  .30 
caliber  ammunition.  If  we  supply  cer- 
tain machine  tools  and  materials,  cost- 
;nc  us  $81,000.  Denmark  can  produce 
$452,000  worth  of  9  millimeter  subma- 
chine suns. 

If  we  can  supply  Prance  with  certain 
auantities  of  copper,  nickel,  zinc  and 
m.ichine  tools,  costing  us  $312,102, 
France  will  produce  $8,000,000  worth  of 
12-ton  tank  destroyers.  Our  contribu- 
tion, the  cost  of  t.iose  tank  destroyers, 
will,  thus,  run  just  under  4  percent. 

You  can  carry  this  argument  out  to 
its  ultimate  extension.  We  are  propos- 
Ini:  to  spend  in  this  country  upwards  of 
$60,000,000,000  to  convert  a  part  of  our 
production  and  to  do  the  other  things 
which  will  make  effective  more  than 
3,000.000  soldiers.  We  propose  to  ?pend 
in  the  mutual  security  program  in  West- 
ern Europe  around  $7,000,000,000  to  sup- 
ply the  tanks  and  guns  and  the  marginal 
assistance  required  so  that  Europeans 
can  build  their  own  arms,  and  convert 
their  economies  and  take  the  other 
steps  which  will  have  the  end  result  of 
making  effective  about  the  same  number 
of  soldiers— 3,000,000. 

Obviou.sly,  without  what  is  perhaps 
rather  inaccurately  called  economic  aid, 
Denmark  cannot  make  the  ammunition 
and  machine  guns,  and  France  cannot 
make  the  tank  destroyers.  Without 
our  marginal  assistance  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
3  000.000  soldiers  cannot  be  mobilized 
and.  if  they  are  mobilized,  they  will  lack 
essential  arms  and  support. 

Just  what  so-called  economic  aid 
means  has  been  projected  for  two  of  the 
larger  NATO  countries.  We  had  pro- 
posed to  give  these  two  countries  $565.- 
000,000  in  so-called  economic  aid.  With 
this  aid  they  expected  to  make  military 
expenditures  of  $3,905,000,000.  Without 
our  aid  their  defense  expenditures  would 
run  more  than  $1,000,000,000  less— 
$2,825,000,000.  What  this  means  in 
more  specific  detail  is  revealed  in  the 
fact  that  if  we  give  these  two  countries 
economic  aid.  they  can  make  $226,000,- 
COO  worth  of  ammunition  and  explo- 
sives. Without  our  aid  they  can  make 
only  $53,000,000  worth.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  having  armies  well  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  or  inadequately 
supplied.  Without  our  aid  it  is  esti- 
mated they  can  make  $167,000,000  worth 
of  aircraft.  Without  our  aid — and  aid 
does  not  mean  just  dollars,  it  means  the 
materials  and  tools  represented  by  those 


dollars — they  can  make  only  $82,000,- 
000  worth  of  airplanes. 

The  same  story  applies  to  electronics, 
ships,  combat  vehicles,  and  other  major 
materiel. 

Surely  no  more  false  economy  was  ever 
devised  by  man  than  the  proposal  that 
we  should  cut  off  the  help  which  will 
make    the    difference    between    Europe 
having  a  truly  effective  defense  and  a 
defense  lacking   in  materiel.    For  that 
reason  I  feel  it  has  been  quite  wrong  for 
us  to  call  this  measure  the  foreign-aid 
bill.    The  true  fact  is  that  this  mutual 
security  bill  is  not  a  measure  to  aid  for- 
eigners.   It  is  a  carefully  contrived  plan 
to  improve  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States,  for  our  borders  are  not  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.    Ttie  true  border 
is  that  intangible  line  in  the  minds  of 
men  where   the  totalitarianism  of   the 
East    meets    Western    civilization.    We 
must  not  for  a  single  minute  forget  that 
Europe  and  all  it  stands  for  Ls  important 
to  us.     In  my  opinion  it  is  the  balancing 
power  in  the  world  today.    Spiritually, 
Western  civilization   represents   all   we 
hold  dear.    Materially,  if  we  have  the 
skills  and  resources  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope with  us.  the  free  world  is  safe.    If 
those  skills  and  resoui'ces  are  lost,  we  are 
in  great  jeopardy. 

Western  Europe  has  almost  50.000,000 
tons  in  annual  steel  production.  Russia 
and  her  satellites  have  an  estimated 
28.000.000  tons.  If  you  add  those  50.- 
000,000  tons  to  our  American  90,000,000. 
you  get  a  total  of  140.000.000  tons.  But 
if  you  add  those  50,000,000  tons  to  the 
production  of  Russia  and  her  satellites, 
you  find  78.000,000  tons  ranged  against 
our  90.000,000  tons.  That  is  an  over- 
simplification cf  the  problem,  of  course, 
but  it  does  reflect  the  basic  facts,  and  the 
urgency,  of  the  situation. 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  the 
heavy  slash  in  economic  aid  funds  which 
this  House  approved  last  Friday  night? 
It  will  mean  less  defense  of  our  allies 
and  of  ourselves.  It  will  postpone  the 
day  when  we  will  have  power  in  Europe 
sufficient  to  deter  the  Russians. 

It  will  mean  that  they  will  provide  less 
military  end  items  for  themselves;  and 
we  will  be  left  with  the  alternative  of 
giving  them  more  equipment  or  leaving 
them  defenseless. 

It  will  mean  less  men  under  arms  in 
Western  Europe. 

It  will  mean  fewer  modern  airbases 
from  which  fighters  can  fly  in  defense 
of  American  and  European  boys. 

If,  for  example,  most  of  this  cut  were 
applied  to  economic  aid  for  Prance  we 
would  face  the  French  with  the  alter- 
natives of  sharply  curtailing  the  forces 
they  have  promised  General  Eisenhower 
or  abandoning  all  or  part  of  the  defense 
of  Indochina — a  defense  which  is  cost- 
ing her  himdreds  of  millions  and  several 
thousand  lives  a  year.  M  the  cut  were 
applied  proportionately  to  Italy  we  would 
have  to  plan  against  the  day  when  the 
valiant  government  might  be  taken  over 
by  the  Communist  rising  in  protest 
against  less  food,  less  housing  and  more 
unemployment. 

This  deep  cut  In  economic  aid  also  has 
serious  consequences  for  our  plans  to 
deny  the  Soviet  Union  things  produced 
In  Western  Europe.   How  can  we  tell  our 


allies  on  one  hand  that  they  ihould  not 
trade  with  the  east  for  such  things  as 
wheat  and  coal  and  lumber,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  refuse  to  supply  them  with 
these  needs? 

We  all  know  that  armies  march  on 
their  economies,  and  unless  we  provide 
the  economic  aid  to  build  up  a  much 
stronger  economic  biise  in  Europe,  the 
armies  will  not  be  ready  to  march  in  the 
defense  of  the  American  frontiers  'Ahich 
General  Bradley  has  told  us  now  lie  in 
the  heart  of  Europe. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  the  reluctance  many 
of  us  feel  to  face  up  to  America's  new 
responsibilities  for  leadership.  We  have 
sent  one  of  our  most  illustrious  soldiers 
and  one  of  our  most  popular  leaders  to 
command  the  forces  of  freedom  in  Eu- 
rope as  a  symbol  of  American  leader- 
ship and  energy  and  optimism.  He  is 
there  on  the  ground,  and  every  one  of  us 
must  supF>ort  him  wholeheartedly.  If 
at  this  crucial  moment  in  the  build-up 
of  the  forces  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  third  world  war  we  falter  the 
whole  cause  would  fail.  If  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  has  started  building 
momentum  for  defense  we  cut  off  the 
economic  aid  which  fuels  his  defense 
forces  we  may  stop  him  before  he  starts 
on  his  second  crusade  for  peace  tiirough 
strength, 

I  ask  you  to  face  frankly  the  dangers 
which  confront  us.  I  ask  you  to  search 
your  hearts  and  then  quietly  to  consider 
again  whether  this  House  is  serving  the 
United  States  by  cutting  the  mutual 
security  bill — by  cutting  it  to  a  point 
where  a  sound,  highly  useful,  and 
acutely  needed  mission  cannot  be  per- 
formed. In  this  situation  our  best  mili- 
tary leaders,  our  most  highly  respected 
economi :  thinkers  have  developed  a  pro- 
gram tailored  to  the  minimum  needs  of 
ourselves  and  our  European  allies.  The 
program  is  to  be  carried  out  by  men  who 
have  shown  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  an 
economical  and  businesslike  job. 

I  urge  you  with  all  the  power  at  my 
command  to  reconsider  our  tired,  de- 
spairing action  of  last  Friday  night.  I 
urge  that  this  House  be  ready  to  come 
forward  and  agree  to  an  amount  of  eco- 
nomic aid  which  does  not  strike  despair 
in  the  hearts  of  our  allies,  which  does 
not  cause  great  joy  in  the  Kremlin,  but 
which  demonstrates  again  that  America 
stands  at  the  lead  of  her  allies  in  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  certain  satistical 
tables  which  the  Congress  should  find 
of  interest  in  its  consideration  of  the 
mutual-security  bill. 

Projected    European    military    expenditures, 
fiscal  1952,  Kith  and  icithout  United  Statts 
economic  aid  for  tuK)  NATO  count nes 
[Millkiafordoilnn) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PHtMnXVAMlA 

IN  THE  BOtTBB  OF  HEPRESCrrATIVES 
Thursday.  Auoust  23,  1951 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
lesve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoBS.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Drew  Pearson,  from  the  Washington 
Poat  of  August  22.  1951: 

Tbb  WAomiOTOH  MouiT-ao-BouirD 
(By  Dt9W  Pearvon) 

tnfTTSd  Wta!tWB  WMTmS  BUaSIAW  MMWVCtXa 

Km  B09TS  TaaocGH  BworK. — Hen  ars 
•om*  afioC  obMrraUozw  gatberMl  In  various 
part*  of  QmraukDj  raflmitUnc  one  of  the  most 
important  prolilcnia  we  face  either  in  pre- 
venting war  or  winning  •  war  aXter  it  gets 
•tartad: 

rrankfort:  High  Commlaaloner  Jack  Mc- 
Cloj,  wlK>  !•  praformlng  a  remarkably  line 
job,  li  auppo— d  to  be  the  top  man  In  Oer- 
eai  and  doea  set  aside  Oerman 
He  can  give  or  withhold 
money,  the  life  blood  of  Europe. 


He  can  ortler  the  American  Army  to  get  out 
of  this  area  or  Into  that. 

But  wher  It  comes  to  Russians  escaped 
from  behind  the  Iron  curtain,  McCloy  has 
no  Influence  with  the  American  Army.  It 
flouts  his  orders. 

Perhaps  because  of  this,  the  amate  ir  de- 
tectives In  counterintelligence  do  such  a 
successftil  Job  of  allenatln«  these  Rus.sian 
escapees  that  a  lot  of  them  decide  th^i' 
Russia  Is  better  than  the  much-vaur.'.ed 
West  and  return  home 

Just  outside  FYankiort  Is  a  Ru.s.siaa 
refugee  camp  Its  name.  Its  exact  i  ■•atvi:.. 
the  number  of  Russians  In  it  are  supi"i>cd 
to  be  top  secret  Not  even  McCli  y  k.l  j.  s 
how  many  Russians  are  In  It.  n  >r  h.i.-.  V.^ 
ever  visited  It.  If  the  Army  is  ordered  bv 
McCloy  to  let  anyone  into  this  camp,  the 
Army  says  "No  " 

In  this  camp  at  one  time  *-ere  ab«  ut  2.iX)0 
Russian  officers  who.  dis^u.sted  with  the  Red 
army,  had  fled  to  the  American  zjne  of  Ger- 
many, anxious  tu  help  the  United  States. 
But  for  months  they  simply  sat.  -.re  .i:id 
were  Interviewed  by  young  counter-inter.. - 
gence  agents — ate.  sat.  and  were  mteruewed. 
ate,  slept,  and  were  Interviewed 

Some  were  flown  to  the  United  Stares  amid 
a  flvirry  of  excitement  tc  report  on  cnnditi'.nis 
Inside  Russia  to  higher- upe  m  the  PeiiTa>:on. 
Some  were  promised  haver,  m  the  United 
States.  In  the  end.  all  were  reduced  to  sit- 
ting, waiting,  and  eo:ng  t.i  ^eed— thanks  to 
the  sterility.  Inefficiency  and  lack  of  ima^rma- 
tion  of  the  Army 

Berlin:  Beyond  the  i;',v;.sible  Iron  curtain 
In  the  east  zone  of  Germany  are  about 
300.000  members  of  the  R-^d  army  Living  In 
Germany,  a  country  with  which  they  all  too 
recently  fought  a  bitter  war.  these  troops 
long  had  to  camp  behind  barbed  wire 

This  was  not  to  keep  the  German  popula- 
tion away  from  them,  but  to  keep  the  Rus- 
sians from  deserting  Even  ^o.  many  of  them 
did  desert — and  mere  w.3uld  desert  It  given 
encouragement  or  any  kind  'if  favorable 
treatment  after  their  arrival  in  the  west 

Obviously.  Moscow  knows  that  these  troops, 
living  near  the  west  and  with  no  tight  border 
control  between  east  and  west,  constitute 
one  of  the  potential  weaknesses  of  the  Red 
army.  It  also  knows  that  the  same  thnii:  i^ 
true  In  Austria  where  Russian  tro<jps  al-s  ■  '.i  e 
near  the  west  and  temptation  is  .'-tr  ..g  '  ; 
drift  over  and  sample  western  glam   iir 

Undoubtedly.  Moscow  also  remembers  what 
many  Americans  have  forgctten— th.it  it  was 
not  the  Kaiser's  army  that  defeated  the  Czar 
In  1917.  but  the  shrewdness  of  the  German 
general  staff  In  sending  Trotfiky  and  IxM.m 
In  a  sealed  tram  from  Switzerland  int.) 
Russia.  Moscow  certainly  should  remember 
It.  for  that  was  what  started  the  B.>lshevik 
revolution  and  put  Stalin  where  he  is  t'day 

And,  remembering  it.  Stalin  certainly 
doesn't  want  it  to  happen — m  reverse — aram. 

Kerensky  unttrg 

Munich:  Dining  In  Munich  the  oti-.er 
night.  I  discussed  some  of  these  thiMg.s  with 
gnarled,  sprltely  Alexander  Kerensky.  tather 
rf  the  first  Russian  revolution,  wh  >.  if  nut 
upset  by  Lenin.  Trotsky,  and  the  German 
general  staff,  might  have  saved  Russia  and 
the  world  the  scourge  of  communism 

Kerensky  had  come  to  Munich  to  do  a  Job 
that  has  needed  doing  for  years — wrapping 
all  the  diverse  Russian  exile  groups  into  one 
close-knit  body  in  order  to  do  to  Stalia  what 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  once  did  to  Kerensky 

In  Munich  with  Kerensky  were  three  other 
top  Russians  from  the  United  Slates — Vlada- 
mlr  Zenzlnov.  Prof.  I.  Kurganov.  and  Boris 
Nlkolayevsky;  also,  the  League  of  Struggle 
for  National  Freedom,  the  National  Labor 
Alliance,  the  Russian  National  Movement. 
the  Union  of  Soldiers  of  the  Liberation 
Movement,  and  the  Union  for  the  Llberaiion 
of  the  Peoples  of  Russia. 


These  groups  and  leaders  are  about  as 
diverse  as  and  difficult  to  get  along  with  as 
some  of  the  groups  within  heterogeneous 
Ru.ssla.  and  some,  such  as  the  Ukrainians. 
want  to  solve  all  "New  Russia's"  problems 
even  before  the  New  Russia  Is  created. 

However,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  meet- 
ing >r  Russian  factions  In  Munich  was  the 
m.  ..St  encouraging  thing  that  has  happened 
f  .r  a  :ong  tune  For  if  and  when  they  get 
together,  they  can  do  two  things. 

1.  Beam  propaganda  Into  Ru.ssia  that 
comes  from  Russians,  not  frum  Americans 
\a:;o  have  an  ax  to  srlrid. 

2  Work  out  a  system  for  screening  recent 
P.  M.-isi.!;:  escapees. 


Lest  We  Forget  the  Anniveriary  of 
Hitler's  Attack  on  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

OF    M1CHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.^day   August  23.  1951 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
i;>  said  t'lat  human  memory  i.s  .short.  I 
thprefore  believe  it  fitting  and  proper  to 
itmmd  ourselves  and  our  Nation  that 
September  1.  1951.  will  mark  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  a  dark  day  in  the  annals 
of  vcorld  hii>tory. 

On  September  1.  1939,  the  world  was 
shocked  by  Hitler's  brutal  and  complete- 
ly unjustified  attack  on  Poland,  an  inno- 
cent and  peace-seekmg  republic.  At  the 
time,  the  world  little  realized  what  would 
be  ihe  trauic  etfects  of  that  attack. 
There  were  .some  here  who  thought  it 
wa.:,  no  concern  of  ours  and  could  not  af- 
fect us.  seemingly  safe  and  secure,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  the  attack. 

The  fallacy  of  their  thinking  was  soon 
evident  and  we  should  be  reminded  of  it 
today,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  some  who  again  would  like  to  return 
to  the  policy  of  American  i-solationism. 
The  attack  on  Poland  brought  about  and 
directly  caused  World  War  II.  the  blood- 
iest holocaust  ever  recorded  in  human 
history,  bringing  tragedy  and  suffering 
on  all  the  freedom-loving  world,  includ- 
ing,' the  United  States. 

While  we  think  and  plan  for  a  new 
Europe  with  a  free  German  people  par- 
ticipatin.^  in  it,  let  us  not  forget  the  Nazi 
gas  chambers,  their  human  incinerators 
and  their  dastardly  inhuman  plot  to 
completely  extinguished  the  Polish  na- 
tion. Let  us  make  sure  that  in  the  new 
free  Germany  the  ugly  steel  glove  of 
Nazism  will  not  be  able  to  get  its  grip 
a'Tam. 

It  would  also  be  worth  while  in  our  ac- 
tions today  to  remember  that  without  a 
promise  of  support  from  Stalin,  Hitler 
would  not  dare  to  launch  his  attack  on 
Poland,  that  Hitler's  Nazism  was  the  as- 
socuite  and  accomplice  of  Stalin's  com- 
munism. 

At  the  very  first  opportunity.  Stalin 
joined  Hitler  in  dividing  Poland  between 
them  and  in  the  barbaric  plot  to  torture 
and  exterminate  its  people,  a  plot  which 
is  continuing  today  Just  as  it  did  then. 
Concentration  camps,  executions  and  de- 
portations to  Siberian  camps  continue 
without  abatement. 
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The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  no 
liberation  to  Poland.  Its  people  today 
suffer  as  much  as  or  more  than  they  did 
under  Nazi  slavery.  But  let  us  remember, 
too,  that  the  Polish  people  have  not  ac- 
cepted defeat  and  enslavement.  The  un- 
derground movement  of  rebellion  in 
Poland  continues  stronger  than  ever. 

Let  us  on  this  1st  day  of  September 
1951,  rededicate  ourselves  to  vigilance 
and  preparedness  and  pledge  ourselves 
never  to  relax  until  the  international 
conspiracy,  hatched  out  simultaneously 
m  Berlin  and  Moscow,  has  been  com- 
pletely wiped  off  the  face  of  God's  earth. 

The  people  of  Poland  reject  the  role  of 
satellite  of  Russian  communism  and  de- 
mand to  be  restored  to  their  well-earned 
place  among  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
Justice  and  our  own  national  security  re- 
quire that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
Wipe  out  the  dark  spot  on  the  history  of 
the  world  which  appears  under  date  of 
September  1,  1939. 


'Winds"  Penetrating  Iron  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav. 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Drew 
Pearson,  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  21.   1951: 

The  W.\shington  Merry-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

"WINDS"   PENETRATINC   IKON  CCKTATN 

( Drew  Pearson  Is  again  on  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, studying  conditions  there.  His  col- 
umn today  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 

wile.) 

Ml'nich,  Germany. 
DEAR  L.  W  ■  Driving  up  toward  the  Czech 
border  the  other  night,  about  dusk.  I  noticed 
a  big  van  lumbering  along  with  a  little  car 
behind  ir.  The  van  looked  like  It  was  lost 
from  our  convoy,  and  we  stopped  it  to  in- 
quire. 

In  the  little  car  behind  was  your  son.  He 
was  pushing  the  driver  of  that  big  van  like 
a  terrier  biting  the  heels  of  a  recalcitrant 
bull,  because  that  van  contained  the  most 
important  part  of  our  "Winds  of  Freedom" 
operation — the  messages  we  werj  sending 
that  night  to  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 
I  left  the  car  full  of  VIP's  where  I  was 
riding  and  Joined  your  son,  not  only  because 
I  enjoy  his  company,  but  to  see  what  It  was 
all  ab  ut.  What  happened  was  that  the 
friendship  messages  to  the  Cze:h  people  had 
been  late  arriving  in  Munich  from  Cincin- 
nati, and  we  had  to  get  new  messages  printed 
in  Germany.  The  latter  also  were  too  late 
to  Join  the  main  truck  convoy  which  had 
left  Munich  at  noon,  so  Tyler  was  commis- 
sioned to  remain  behind  to  see  that  the  most 
important  part  of  our  oj)eratlon  got  to  the 
border  on  time. 

An  eerie  spectacle 
The  trucks  were  parked  on  a  narrow  road 
Dn  the  Bavarian  hillside  almost  on  a  straight 
line    toward    Pilsen    and    Prague,    the    two 
largest  cities  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Arranglne  a  convoy  if,  a  complicated  oper- 
ation, somewhat  like  loading  a  circus  train, 
and  It  reiniuded  me  of  my  old  tent- wreck- 
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Ing  days.  Electric  generators  are  at  one  end 
of  the  convoy,  though  far  enotigh  away  so 
tha-  no  sparks  can  reach  the  hydrogen  tanks 
used  to  fill  the  balloons.  These  are  filled 
inside  the  truck  and  launched  from  Its  rear 
end.  Nert  come  four  side-gate  trucks  for 
rubber  balloons.  The  latter  are  so  big  that 
they  cannot  be  filled  inside  the  trucks,  so 
the  hydrogen  tanks  are  laid  sideways  with 
a  hose  extending  to  the  balloon-launching 
tables  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

Tyler  operated  the  valve  on  the  hydrogen 
tank,  supervising  a  crew  of  three  Germans. 
The  balloon  is  inflated  with  hydrogen  until 
It  touches  two  Inverted  table  legs  about  4 
feet  apart.  W^hen  it  reaches  this  diameter. 
It  Is  tied  at  the  bottom  and  sent  on  Its  way 
acrofcs  the  Iron  curtain.  1  autographed  one 
of  these  balloons  for  Gottwald  and  Stalin. 
Th-^  long  line  of  trucks  parked  alongside 
a  Bavarian  wheat  stubblefield  made  a  fasci- 
nating, eerie  spectacle  In  tlie  night— the  gut- 
tural German  voices,  the  swish-swlsh  of  the 
flowing  hydrogen,  and  the  steady,  silent 
launching  of  the  big  bags  as  they  slipped 
oS  Into  the  darkness. 

The  boys  were  getting  off  their  missives  to 
Prague  pretty  regularly — about  1.300.  all 
told— when  It  started  to  drizzle.  We  kept 
going  for  a  while,  since  rain  does  not  Im- 
pede the  baliix)ns.  They  rise  above  the 
clouds  In  nc  time,  but  It  does  get  the  men 
wet.  So  at  2  a.  m.  we  finally  laid  off;  every- 
one was  pretty  well  soaked. 

I  sat  in  the  car  for  a  while  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  stop,  but  when  it  didn't  I  used  the 
excuse  that  I  had  to  get  to  the  cable  office. 
and  at  3  a.  m.  headed  back  for  Munich.     I 
am  getting  old,  I  guess,  and  cannot  take  It. 
Before  I  left,  however,  I  went   down   the 
line  of  murky  trucks,  trying  to  find  your  son. 
I  finally  located  him  sittmg  inside  a  truck, 
listening    to    German    veterans    and    former 
prisoners    swapping    war    experience;;    with 
American  GI  students— men  who  had  once 
been    fighting    each    other    but    who    now 
worked  together  launching  friendship  mes- 
sages to  another  people  whom  they  hoped 
they  wouldn't  ha.e  to  fight. 
Pacifist   youth 
Germans,  Incidentally,  supposed  to  be  the 
military  master  race,  seem  to  me  completely 
pacifist.      German    youngsters    are    Just    as 
unenthuslastlc    about    raising    an    army    as 
your  son  and  other  American  youngsters  are 
about    the    draft.      Sometimes    I    think    it's 
chiefly  the   old   dodos   who  are   complacent 
about  the  prospect  of  war. 

However.  I'm  convinced  that  Moscow  wants 
to  wait  a  considerable  time  before  it  plunges 
the  world  into  war.  Its  satellite  peoples  are 
too  restless  and  would  turn  against  the 
Kremlin  in  case  of  war.  Thai's  why  I  think 
this  balloon  deal,  coming  at  this  particular 
time,  may  help.  It's  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  of  course,  and  lots  of  pv^ople  will 
pooh-pooh  It.  but  you  have  to  make  a  start 
some  way  or  other  In  penetrating  the  iron 
curtain.    We've  taken  the  first  step. 

I  am  very  lonesome  and  anxious  to  get 
home.  It's  rained  a  lot  here  and  I  hope 
you've  had  some  of  it  at  home.  When  I  left, 
the    pastures   were   Just    about    burned    up. 

See  you  soon. 

Drew, 


CRD.  I  should  like  to  Insert  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  West  Virginia: 

Avcvwt  18,  19S1. 
Hon.  M  G  BtmNSiDE, 

House   of   Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman'  I  am  Indeed  pleased  to 
learn  that  you  have  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution  concerning  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  West  Virginia  to  p*.y  the  veterans' 
bonus. 

Ol  course,  as  you  know,  we  have  been  work- 
ing very  hard  on  this  matter,  and  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  voluntary  restraint 
committee  will  permit  us  to  sell  these  bonds. 
I  heartily  commend  you  and  our  other  Rep- 
resentatives for  your  efforts  In  behalf  of  ob- 
taining permission  to  sell  these  bonds.  We 
all  appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  aid  us 
in  the  matter 

Witti  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Okey  L  Patteson. 

Goverruyr. 


West  Virginia  Veterans'  Bonos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

OF  WIST  vmcrNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 


The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eaf  les  Fif  hts  tht 
Dmc  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTAN.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Scott 
which  appeared  in  the  Eagle,  the  official 
publication  of  the  FOE.  for  September 
1951. 

Once  again  the  FOE  is  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  to  help  our  youth  in  the  cur- 
rent campaign  against  the  drug  menace. 
My  congratulations  to  this  great  fra- 
ternity and  to  Judge  Scott  for  the  great 
work  they  are  doing  and  my  best  wishes 
for  their  success.  They  can  be  assured 
of  the  full  support  of  the  Congress  in 
this  worth-while  endea/or. 

The  article  follows: 

TOTTTH  AND  THE  DRUG  MENACI — EAGLIS  EVEST- 

WHEEz  Can  Plat  an  Important  Roue  uf 

THE   Campaign  To  Savi  America's   Yodno 

People  From  the  Evils  of  the  SPRZAOiNa 

Narcotic  Traffic 

(By  A.  A.  Scott) 

Every  day  we  see  In  our  local  papers  some 
story  featuring  Juveniles,  and  now.  the  latest 
phase  of  that  problem.  Juveniles  Involved  in 
narcotics.  Just  how  serious  Is  it,  and  what 
can  we.  as  Eagles,  as  good  American  cittaens 
and  as  parenu.  do  to  help  solve  this  problem? 
The  question  is  a  real  challenge  to  each  of  us. 

How  many  really  know  how  serious  a  situa- 
tion the  country  is  facing  today  with  those 
unfortunate  people  who  are  addicted  to 
narcotics?  Very  few  realize  what  eSecti 
drugs,  actually  have  on  individuals  when  not 
properly  prescrit)ed  by  a  phyKiclan  and  know 
less  about  what  the  drugs  really  are. 

Years  ago  we  were  concerned  principally 
with  opium,  cocaine,  morphine,  and 
heroin — all  dangerous  and  habit -forming. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  a  new  drug  evil — 
marijuana.  In  some  ways  it  is  the  worst  we 
have  met. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  m^ot  illicit  opium 
was  smuggled  into  this  country  from  ships 
arriving  from  t^.°  O.  ent  Opium  Is  con- 
sumed bv  it.  al:-*c.s  chiefly  by  way  of  the 
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pipe,  and  m  It  burns.  It  filves  off  »  ilckly 
■«««t  odor.  Opium  smoken  say  they  ex- 
prrt«nc«  pKasant  dr««ms  and  haUi:clnaUon«. 
Th««t  effecla  are  rei«p<'^n«lb:e  to  a  Kre«t  dc- 
gr»*  f^-T  th#  continued  use  of  the  drug. 

The  cocaine  habit  U  not  only  one  cj  the 
TTxmi  tulxjcHvt  but  one  -^^f  the  mosi  InJurVnis 
of  all  drug  hablt»  Cocaine  is  deflnltely  habit- 
lonxiin^.  but  the  habit  Ia  In  no  way  com- 
pmrable  to  ttoat  produced  by  the  overindulf- 
ence  In  any  cf  the  opiate* — lUe  opium. 
m.Trphlne.  and  heroln-and  may  be  brck»:i 
without  gr««t  pbynicai  discomfort. 

Morphine,  like  opium,  the  drug  from  which 
It  U  derlYed.  haa  a  toierance  which  builds 
up  very  faat.  The  averige  addict,  turning 
from  the  opium  pipe  to  the  salts  of  morphine, 
will  dlaaoKe  the  ^ug  In  a  small  .iaicunt  uf 
water,  uavially  In  a  spi:)o:'.  That  3<  lution  is 
all^htly  he»ted  over  the  flam*"  of  a  match  cr 
a  candle  and  then  drawn  :r'.o  a  hypodermic 
•yrlng«  throu^th  the   neeu.e 

Then  there  is  heroin  Tolfrance  for  this 
drug  bul'ids  up  very  rapidly  and  its  dangers 
for  addlcu  are  definitely  creirer  th.m  tho.s« 
of  the  oUier  opiates  Ff^.r  tills  rfasijn.  the 
Government,  has  prohlbt'<»d  'he  further  Im- 
portation of  opium  for  the  manufacture  of 
heroin  There  Is  at  this  time  a  very  hmited 
amount  ol  heroin  in  this  country  for  legiti- 
mate medtclnal  purposes 

T.ie  trafflc  in  Illicit  heroin  h;\s  been  exten- 
sive throughout  the  world  In  the  United 
States  It  has  l>een  the  prevailing  drug  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  morphine  over  the  years 
h,ivlng  been  the  prevailing  drug  on  the  west 
coast  In  r«cent  years — particularly  iir.ce 
Pearl  Harbor — Mexican  heroin  seems  to  have 
gained  a  foothold  m  Canada  and  the  Western 
Statcc. 

Heroin  ts  used  by  the  addict  in  much  the 
same  way  as  la  morphine — usually  by  meaiis 
oX  tli«  hypodermic  needle. 

Juvenllca.  Uke  adulta.  have  their  varying 
Ukea  and  disUkes.  and  cycles  are  apparen*  In 
ulmss  tnd  drug  practlc<«.  First,  we  had 
eftrelcas  parents.  leaving  their  nembutal  or 
■nHttMw  amjrtaJ  pUis  lying  around  for  young- 
sters to  find.  Thes*  are  often  referred  t<j  by 
taan-acan  m  "gtxrf  balls"  c^  "y«Uow  jackets  " 
Tban  «•  had  the  bsnaedrlne  Inhalers  which 
kids  would  break  open  and  soak  in  Cokes. 
All  of  tlMM  fads  or  fancies  were  experimented 
wttli  to  make  the  yoxmgster  ■feel  high  "  or 
"fet  a  klek  oat  of  life."  as  the  kids  put  It. 

Nov.  w  are  confronted  with  the  most 
popular  type  at  dangerous  narcotic — mari- 
juana. I  <l«fliUtaIy  feel  Uiat  public  enemy 
No.  1  is  no  marttag  human  criminal,  but 
the  marijuana  traiBc  that  Is  growing  rapidly 
in  this  Natirjn  and  throughout  the  world. 
This  druf  :llarupts  and  destroys  the  power 
of  the  brain  and  prodtices  visions  of  grandeur 
and  rut  b law  power  that  resiUt  in  crime  and 
deccneracy. 

In  recent  years  the  peddlers  of  this  drug 
have  been  trying  to  give  marijuana  to  school 
cha^mo,  knowing  that  ooce  the  babtt  is 
fomMd  tliey  wfll  haw  a  new  vlcUm  and  a 
In  my  opinion,  this  Is  a 
than  marder  because,  dellber- 
•taly  and  for  praflt.  it  breeds  degenerates 


a  Ume  when  law-enforcement 
Mt  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
popularity  of  marijuana  was 
to  say  nttla  or  nothing  about  it.  They  felt 
that  to  (Ww'iniss  this  prodtict  would  only  lead 
to  teeraaasd  siirkistty  about  tt  and  catise 
■disiilwiius  yooag  people  to  experiment 
with  It. 

I  0Ml  ti»t  th*  ttme  for  silence  la  now  long 
yaat.    Oaring  raeaot  year*  thta  manaos  has 
Uto  vIMftra  throughout  the  United 
It  aaHBS  to  haTs  started   In  the 
tt  hiaa  sprsad  throughout  tha 
to  CBBada  aa  well, 
of  OBBtraot.   opium,  mon^ilne. 
I  hypnetle  drags.   Thdr  eflkcta 
SJi  tha  opium  user  wants  la 
I  aad  to  to*  laft  aloM.   Prom  opium. 


howefer,  he  usuaily  ao*»«  nn  'o  tho  us^  f 
morphine,  which  l.«  nnout  10  *:mes  *=  '*r  •/ 
as  opium,  or  to  herein,  Severn  1  times  nn^rr 
potent  than  morphine 

At  first  the  re.*u:t  •  ?  t\-^  adcll-Mon  !.■«  x 
mere  stup<;;r.  Then  h;-^  .i:,:.!fl-.-  r  r  '  -•  ■! 
dl.'<appears.  resul'ir./  in  i  :m1.  r  ■■•  'i  'i:i 
emaciated  apfvariir.-r  Uf  l-.-t'^  h.-^  ev.se 
of  cleanllnes.s  and  *.ne  r<;A»"r  •  >  d:.*T':'rf n-'.ate 
between  rl/ht  Hr.d  wr  ::j  Tho^o  ►•ff*^'-.-;  i-'- 
come  more  atvl  niore  •.-'■'  i;:"-- '''l  untU 
finally  the  rfsu!*  ts  <■:  r:-.p;e:e  p. '.y :.;-:?.!  and 
mental  deterloriti    :: 

Almo4=t  from  r;",ie  beginning  he  is  loet  to 
s.rlP'y  and  his  d'^ir  ■  :.«»s  All  sense  of  obll- 
icatl  in  vanishes  and  he  becomes  Incapable 
of  working  or  obtaining  a  livelihood  In  a 
les;itirra:e  manner  The  plight  of  his  fam- 
I'V  evt.n  l:s  surTer.n^  or  starvation,  does 
nn  touch  hir?.  ■.  i  ^"  '.^  completely  tmnnina 
t'i  the  tears  ar.d  -jlraJings  of  his  dependents. 

Almost  All  si;:r.  :^ddlcts  eventually  become 
criminals,  and  their  crim.es  represent  the 
direct  results  of  their  addiction  and  the 
direct  resul*s  beme  tiieir  nvr-sl  deteriora- 
tion. tL>;et'ner  ■*'.■^»  "^^  ^:y~~  I'.trolled  crav- 
ini/r  fcr  'he  dru^;  w;,;c'.".  rr-'ir-*  fc*  ^.i*:-ned  at 
all  costs. 

Unlllce  the  opiates,  marijuana  Is  an  ex- 
citant ciri:?.  It  attacks  the  central  nervous 
system  a.nd  violently  afTects  sensory  percep- 
tions. Sini;ular:v  enough,  there  ts  no  way  of 
knowing  what  e?cct  it  will  have  In  a  par- 
ticular cJj,e.  as  '*  m  ly  afTect  r.e  ;:>'r-"n  m 
one  way  and  another  m  the  oppc^it-'  n-.-inner. 

A  person  under  the  Influence  of  mari- 
juana may  bCiieve  himself  sc  small  that  he 
is  afraid  ',./  step  off  a  ci-irfcstor.e  Into  the 
sueet  Or  ho  ma.  feel  himself  of  enormous 
size  and  of  gui>:rhuman  strength  and  pas- 
sion, and  m  th.it  .-cndltion  he  is  likely  to 
commit  crunei  foreiKr.  to  hi.s  normal  person- 
ality. Time  and  Sp^v'  are  obliterated  or 
perceived  In  far.'a.'^-'-c  iishions. 

The  user  if  'his  dr;^  nv  y  not  feel  the 
lescramcs  of  ^r,ivitai.t;n  He  may  suddenly 
get  the  ide.i  that  hu,  b^'.it  friends  or  his 
own  family  are  abvu'  to  take  his  life.  undHT 
t.Tis  deluficn  he  m.ty  <;'.:  "ne"-  Passions 
may  become  unc'^ntr'^Uable.  r>'«ulring  In  re- 
voltlntr  crimes  In  fact,  ni5  art  Is  toe  bizarre 
or  horrible  for  the  crazed  user  o:  m.irijuana. 
And  because  yt  it.s  pecuinir  ei^er'.-,  'his  drug 
unlike  opium,  morphine  at.d  heroin,  is  the 
immediate  and  direct  cause  of  tie  crimes 
committed 

Marijuana  is  Tbtairied  fr  m  a  "lef.!  -i.^-i- 
monly  known  a*:  Indian  hemp  It  i.^  ised 
in  cigarettes.  These  arc.  in  the  lansu,'  ■ 
of  the  street  ar.d  the  under-*nrid  rererred 
to  as  reefers,  mugales  wee^is.  h  t  hi',  .^r 
Indian  hay.  In  recent  7«:ar^  the  habi'  h.is 
been  taken  up  by  vcung  p*'  pie  s.  ^m.*' :n:-'s 
by  mere  children  who  w(  u.d  ri.  t  havf  na- 
slon  to  encounter  other  :"   rms     t   nar     •:  s 

Fortunately,  marijuana  Is  not  habit  rorm. 
Ing  to  the  extent  that  m'\«t  "ther  dr-i.-s 
are.  A  person  addicted  U)  n-,her  ran  'i:s 
will  experience  actual  physical  pain — .  me- 
tlmes  excruciating  torture — when  depr  •  1 
erf  hlfi  drug,  while  the  marl]uan.a  i.>er  w.il 
at  most  feel  a  mere  craving  much  '.-.te  -he 
user  of  tobacco  or  alcohol 

Until  5  years  ago  my  wn  Sta'e-CaiU 
fomla — experienced  few,  If  any  problems 
relating  to  the  use  of  narcotics  i^v  *uvenlles. 
However,  an  alarming  percentage  f  our 
cases  In  the  past  few  years  have  Involved 
persons  under  21  years  cf  ape  Thl-;  is  gen- 
erally m  the  lise  of  marijuana,  bu:  :'  h.is 
been  noted  that  many  cf  these  vouni^s'ier.^ 
have  graduated  from  that  dm  'o  the  tiaa 
of  heroin,  which  la  recognized  as  the  moet 
dangerous  of  all  narcotics  to  use. 

So  far  as  narcotic  drugs  are  concerned. 
there  appear  to  be  three  definite  step;>  m  the 
Juvenile  problem — alcohol,  then  marijuana. 
and  then  the  third  and  final  step,  t  e  cf 
the  opiates,  usually  heroin. 

It  may  be  interesting  tc  note  that  in  Los 
Angeles  County  dtirlng  the  year  1950.  015 


r.v'-lvi'.e  marl'Uina  wre  h3n'lle4  by 
;*-ri',r  r.  ur'  ..i  r.m.pared  to  414  ca.-es 
:.,;  n.r-  i:.    ■  pia'.es   cix:aitie,  and  otiiers. 


e  readtr  s<,me  indic-atlon 
:y   of    marijuana. 


to 


As  compared  to  this  large  num.ber  "f  :;!>e3 
In  the  aault  court.  55  b'lvs  and  7  pirl.<  under 
the  age  of  18  fl^'ured  in  ciuses  handled  in  'he 
L<:«  Angeles  Juveni'.e  C<:/Urt  c.er  the  same 
period. 

This  brings  me  t:  a  p'  mt  'nat  I  think 
should  be  stressed:  \\c  -h-u.d  i.  .:  ti^tr.  .r./e 
cases  of  youngsters  involved  wltri  c  p 
and  particularly  we  should  not  er:';h,!  /e 
the  statements  of  unfortunate  Juveniles  who 
try  to  Jtistlfy  their  use  of  the  drug  by  tel  m? 
of  the  thrill  that  they  obtain  by  Its  u.=e 
After  all.  we  must  not  forget  that  th.  v  ft  re 
kids,  anxious  to  try  something  ne  v  .<:.u  ;: 
we  are  going  to  remind  th'jm  constantly 
of  the  unfortunate  experiences  cf  other  chil- 
dren who  have  fallen  into  this  habit,  we 
should,  at  the  same  time,  warn  them  of  the 
terrible  eflTects  these  drugs  have  on  their 
bodies  and  minds. 

I  think  the  challenge  which  we  must  face 
Is  that  of  full  cooperation  with  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  see  to  it  that  all  peddlers 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  law  and 
prosecuted  to  the  utmost.  Most  enforce- 
ment officers  are  always  happy  tc  receive 
be;p  from  interested  citizens. 

In  our  national  youth-guidance  program 
we  have  emphasizied  the  need  for  close 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  all  subordinate  aeries.  What  better 
way  can  we  serve  our  c  mniunity.  and  par- 
ticularly our  children,  than  by  sitting  down 
with  our  chief  of  pniire  -r  Juvenile  officers 
to  ascertain  If  sii<  h  i  p'  blera  exists  in  our 
community,  and  .^ii^:  -ur  a&sistance  In 
destroying  this  drug  cancer  that  endangers 
oxir  future  citizens? 


The  Coming  Betrayal  of  Japaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

iF  TFNNESSFE 

IN  THE  HO'JSt:  OF  F.FFRI-SENT.^nVES 

Thursd.iii.  August  2],  1951 

Mr  I-iEECE  cTf  Tennessee  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  f'^Uowinu  comm'.ir.:- 
calion  I  have  from  Ex-N3v;il  L:  W  H. 
Evan.s.  Jr..  because  ol  his  comments;  upon 
the  proposed  Japanese  peace  treaty 

ED'^-fwattb    Md  .  August  23,  I'iSl 
The   Monorable  B    Cvaaoi.L  Reicx. 
//,u.<»>  O|fio.'  Bulditg. 

Wi.ihtngrnn.  D  C 
Dfar  Concressma.n  Rexce:  In  spite  of  the 
:ai,'  •  ;,-ir  the  Trumaz.res  have  rev,-,ked  my 
',"ir. mission  as  a  navil  oifScer.  they  cdimot 
rev  He  my  oath  of  allei;lance  to  my  country, 
f  iiseq-ientiv.  I  feel  that  tt  1.'=  rav  duty  to 
.<ei'd  '.iiu  the  enclosed  article  on  the  Coming 
Betrayal  of  Japan,  which  I  have  written  in 
an  attempt  to  arouse  our  countrymen  to  the 
impending  disaster 

Mv  answ'T  to  the  Acheson  Democrats    ind 
Troman     Republicans     is     God     bless     Gen. 
t>.iU«ld.<!   Mac.Arthur  .     He   Is   for   the    United 
States  f.rs".  last,  and  always. 
M  .'St  re.s:iecrfu!!v 

W    H    Ev.A.NS,  Jr  , 
Ex-Saial   Lieutenant. 


The  Coming  Betxat/u.  or  Jafaw 

The  proposed  Japanese  Pence  Treaty  that 
!.<!  to  be  signed  In  Sen  Francisco  is  a  clever 
plan  designed  f  ir  the  purp«\se  of  enabling 
communism    to    triumph    in    Japan.      As   a 
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quick  glance,  this  peace  treaty  may  strike 
the  unsuspecting  reader  as  being  a  fair 
and  generous  offer.  However,  upon  careful 
examination  and  consideration  of  all  the 
pos.»lbIe  implications  of  the  various  articles. 
It  becomes  clearly  evident  that  the  State 
Department  once  again  is  placing  the  In- 
terests of  Communist  Russia  above  those 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  four  major  betrayals  In  this 
treaty  which  should  be  p-itnted  out  to  the 
American    people   before    it    is   too   late : 

X.    .ACKNOWLEDGMENT   OF   ROOSr.ELT'S   T.U.T.t 
EXTEATAl. 

Section  I  r  i  of  article  2  of  the  Impending 
treaty  states; 

••Ja'pan  renounces  all  right,  title,  and  claim 
to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  to  that  portion 
of  Sakhalin  and  the  isl.ind^  adjacent  to  It 
orer  which  Japan  acquired  s<3vereignty  aa 
a  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
cf  September  5.  1905." 

According  to  this  cleverly  warded  state- 
ment, the  secret  agreement  of  the  Yalta  be- 
trayal whereby  Communist  Russia  was  given 
the'  Kurile  Islands  and  southern  Sakhalin 
Is  acknowledged  as  binding.  So  secret  was 
this  orotocol  that  it  was  not  released  until 
1  year  a:ter  Roosevelt's  sell-out  at  Yalta 
111  February  1945  when  Japan  already  was 
beaten  and  suing  for  peace. 

Naturally,  the  Acheson  Democrats  and 
Truman  Republicans  will  deny  that  this 
article  acknowledges  the  Ya.ta  betrayal  but 
they  cannot  whitewash  the  facts. 

If  this  article  does  not  acknowledge  Com- 
ni'unist  Russia'?  c.aim  to  the  Kunie  islands 
and  southern  Sakhalin  then  why  is  Japan 
being  stripped  cf  these  two  pieces  of  her 
territory  which  are  so  essential  'o  her  de- 
fense and  im.portant  to  her  economy  The 
whole  world  knows  that  n^.)  other  nation 
could  conceivably  get  the  Kurile  Islands  and 
southern  Sakhalin  except  Communist  Rus- 
sia It  Is  a  subtle  way  of  lesally  giving  the 
territories  to  the  U  S.  S.  R  i*ithout  directly 
i.dmitting  it. 

Everyone  who  reads  this  section  should 
immediately  get  a  map  of  the  Far  East  and 
spread  It  liiefore  them.  It  can  plainly  be 
seen  that  the  Kurile  Islands  and  southern 
Sakhalin  are  two  daggers  pointing  at  the 
Japanese  home  island  of  K^ikKaido.  Kun- 
ashirl.  the  southernmost  Kurile  Island  is 
only  abf.'it  10  miles  from  Ho«ik,a;d.),  sc»uth- 
ern  Sakhalin  is  separa:<^d  Irjin  Hokkaido  bv 
the  narrow  Sc/ya  Strait  which  is  only  25 
miles  wide 

The  Treaty  of  Portsm.outh  of  September 
5.  1305.  ending  the  Ras.-o-Japar.eie  War 
awarded  .southern  Sakhalin  to  Japan  be- 
cause President  Theodore  RiMsevelt  clearly 
saw  that  It  was  esser-i.^!  f'^r  Japan's  defense 
against  The  iurgme  tidt^  -f  Tsar.st  imperi;-';- 
Ism  Moreover,  Japan  h.td  and  has  ju=t  as 
much  claim,  if  not  more,  to  territory  m  this 
reelon  because  Russia  looted  all  of  it  from 
China  in  the  first  place 

Mjreover,  there  are  im.portant  fishing 
grounds  in  the  Sea  of  Okh<  tsk  that  were  an 
Important  part  of  the  Japanese  economy 
The  Jipanese  are  now  barred  from  these 
art^as  since  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Southern 
Sakhalin  are  in  the  posse.ssion  of  the  Com- 
mvinist  enemy. 

This  territorial  provl.-ion  of  the  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  is  keeping  in  line  with  the 
R.;osevelt-Truman-Aches<.)n  poUcy  of  making 
th    world  safe  for  communism. 

2.    TROOP  WTTHDRAW.IiL 

Section  (a)  of  article  6  reads: 
"All  occupation  forces  of  the  .Allied  Powers 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  Japan  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  treaty,  and  In  any  case  not  later 
than  90  days  thereafter.  Nothing  In  this  pro- 
vision shall,  however,  prevent  the  stationing 
or  retention  of  foreign  armed  forces  m  Jap- 
anese territory  under  or  in  consequence  of 


any  bilateral  oc  multilateral  agreements 
which  have  been  or  may  be  made  between 
one  or  more  of  the  Allied  Powers,  on  the  one 
band,  and  Japan  on  the  other." 

The  possible  Implications  of  this  proposal 
present  the  most  Immediate  danger  to  tiie 
retention  of  Japan  as  a  member  of  the  antl- 
Communiat  nations.  It  could  readily  force 
Japan  into  going  Communist,  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  above  quotation  shows  that 
events  could  be  made  to  follow  this  pattern. 

All  American  troops  could  be  withdrawn 
after  90  days  at  the  request  of  a  Japanese 
Government  that  felt  unable  to  accept  cer- 
tain intolerable  conditions  of  a  bilateral 
agreement  intentionally  forced  upon  it  by  the 
American  pro-Communist  State  Department. 
The  Japanese  would  have  to  reject  such  con- 
ditions or  else  lose  a  vote  of  confldeace. 
Without  American  bases  and  troops  m  Ja- 
pan, the  Japanese  would  &e  an  easy  prey 
to  communism  from  within  or  without.  Re- 
member how  close  southern  Sakhalin  and 
the  Kurtles  are  to  Japan  and  tht  Communist 
Japanese  army,  reported  to  be  training  in 
Sakhalin. 

Another  fact  to  bear  In  mind  is  that  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  offer 
to  return  the  Kurile  islands  and  Southern 
Sakhalin  to  Japan  under  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment in  exchange  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  troops  and  bases  from  Japan  The 
Communists  are  willing  to  execute  a  minor 
strategic  retreat  new  m  order  to  be  able 
to  cleverly  bring  Japan  into  the  Ccmmunist 
orbit.  The  Soviet  Union  has  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gam  by  such  an 
arrangement 

Perhaps  this  speculation  may  sound  fan- 
tastic but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
same  thing  was  said  about  China  when  the 
inevitable  conclusions  of  Yalta,  the  Marshall 
mis:<ion  to  China,  and  the  effects  of  the  em- 
bargo upon  supplies  to  Nationalist  China 
were  pointed  out. 

The  pro-Ccmmunist  tactics  of  the  State 
Department  are  repeating  themselves  again 
in  Asia. 

3      IMPOSSIBLE    arPAR-ATIONS 

The  first  two  paragraphs  of  article  14  state: 
•■It  is  recognized  that  although  Japsn 
should  in  principle  pay  reparation  for  the 
daniaae  and  suffering  caused  by  It  dunng 
The  war.  nevertheless  Japan  lacks  the  capac- 
ity, if  it  is  to  maintain  a  viable  econom.y,  to 
make  adequate  reparation  to  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers  and  at  the  ?ame  time  meet  its  other 
obligations. 

■•However,  il)  Japan  will  prcm,ptly  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Allied  Powers  so  de- 
siring, whose  present  territories  were  occu- 
pied by  Japanese  forces  and  damaged  by 
Japan,  with  a  view  to  assisting  to  ccmpfn- 
<;ate  those  countries  for  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  damage  done,  by  making  availabl«",  the 
skills  and  industry  o:  the  Japanese  people  m 
manufacturing,  salvaging,  and  other  services 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Allied  Powers  m  ques- 
ti:.-in.  Such  arrangements  shall  avoid  the 
mipositicn  ol  additional  liabilities  on  other 
Allied  Powers,  and.  where  the  manufacturing 
of  Tzw  m.atenals  is  called  for,  they  shall  be 
svipplied  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  question. 
so  as  not  to  throw  any  foreign  exchange 
burden  upon  Japan  " 

Section  ( a »  clearly  admits  that  it  is  utterly 
Impossible,  from  an  econom.ic  viewpoint,  for 
Japan  to  pay  any  reparations  whatsoever  for 
the  simple  and  realistic  reason  that  the 
Japanese  economy  cannot  stand  the  added 
burden  of  reparaticns. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  next  paragraph  de- 
mands that  the  Japanese  process  raw  mate- 
rials into  finished  products,  do  salvage  work, 
and  "other  services"  (the  Joker  covering  a 
wide  field  which  perhaps  is  another  type  of 
reparation  or  loot).  In  plain  language,  the 
Japanese  economy  must  pay  reparations  In 
the  form  of  using  their  tnduetrial  plants, 
labor,  salvaging  facilities,  and  other  services 
without  receiving  any  compensation. 


Not  only  would  ttS^  services  be  profitless 
for  Japan  and  actually  wear  down  her  econ- 
omy without  comipensation.  but  also  a  tre- 
mendous portion  of  her  Industrial  fa^nlities 
would  hive  to  be  diverted  from  engaging  in 
profitable  trade  to  sustain  the  nation. 

In  one  pfiragraph.  the  State  Department 
views  the  .situation  from  a  realistic  and  pro- 
American  viewpoint,  but  follows  it  up  im- 
mediately in  the  very  next  paragraph  with  a 
plan  deiigned  to  wreck  Japan  economically 
in  oroer  to  force  her  into  the  Communist 
orbit  more  rapidly. 

4      SIGKESS    or    THI    PIACZ    TXKATT 

TliB  last  major  proof  that  the  peace  treaty 
favors  conununism  is  the  provision  allowing 
Japan  to  sign  either  with  Nationalist  or 
Ccmmunist  China  or  neither  one. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  remember  that  the  Pa- 
cific war  began  in  1937  when  Japan  Invaded 
China,  and  ended  In  September  2,  1945.  with 
the  surrender  aboard  the  U.  S.  S  Missouri  in 
Tokyo  Bay.  The  Nationalist  Chinese  fought 
the  Japanese  for  eight  long  and  bitter  years 
while  the  United  States  sold  war  materials 
to  the  Japanese  invaders  and  gave  no  effec- 
tive help  until  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  Roosevelt  and  his  clique  had  baited 
the  Japanese  into  fighting  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands  in  or- 
der that  he  could  save  Britain  and  Commu- 
nist R'ossia.  Nationalist  China  still  was  neg- 
lected even  though  It  detained  Japanese 
Irocps  that  otherwise  would  have  conquered 
India  and  Australia  thereby  prolonging  the 
war  and  perhaps  making  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire impregnable, 

Chiang  Kai-shek  could  have  had  peace 
with  Japan  any  time  after  IMl  on  honcaTible 
terms  and  he  would  have  been  much  better 
off  than  he  is  today  after  being  betrayed  by 
the  Rtxisevelt-Truman-Churchill-Acheson- 
Marshal!  combination.  In  spite  of  the 
tempting  offers  proposed  by  Japan,  Nation- 
alist China  remained  a  faithful  and  Impor- 
tant ally  in  the  war  against  Japan. 

China's  reward  was  Yalta,  the  Marshall 
miss  in  'o  China,  embargo,  and  now  exclu- 
sion from  the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  The 
next  step  wiU  be  the  expulsion  of  Nationalist 
China  f.-cm  the  tJN  and  the  loss  cf  Formosa. 
The  record  of  the  Pacific  war  proves  that 
only  the  following  should  be  eligible  to  sign 
the  Japane-c  peace  treaty  In  the  foilowLng 
order: 

Nationallist  China,  for  being  the  nation 
that  fought  Japan  for  the  longest  period  of 
time  even  when  her  future  allies  sold  war 
materials  to  Japan  and  who  never  thought  of 
betraying  her  allies. 

The  United  States,  for  saving  A*ia  from 
Japanese  conquest  and  defeating  Japan  al- 
most singlehanded. 

Great  Britain  for  fighting  un  Important 
delaying  action  and  later  returning  to  the 
offen.-lve  against  the  Japanese. 

A  istralia.  its  fine  record  speaks  for  Itself. 
Canada,  same  as  Australia. 
New  Zealand,  same  as  Australia. 
The    Philippines,    loyalty    to    the    United 
States,  defense  of  Bataan.  fought  bravely  aa 
a  free  nation,  for  its  independence  was  al- 
ready   promised,   extremely   eSective   imder- 
ground.  fought  as  free  men  and  not  colonial 
subjects 

The  NetherUnd,  heroic  although  hopeless 
defense  against  the  Japanese. 

No  other  nation  should  sign  the  treaty  as 
they  did  not  give  any  assistance  noteworthy 
of  .-endering  them  eligible  to  determine  tbe 
treaty  provisions  or  sign  it. 

These  nations  should  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  signmg  the  treaty  for  the  sUted 
reasons. 

Burma,  never  at  war  with  Japan  as  a 
tlon  and  part  of  the  British  Emplra 
after  VJ-day. 

Ceylon,  same  as  Burma. 
India,  same  as  Burma. 
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ftftar  YJ-tfay. 


aoTl«t  UataB,  S-dBT  looUitc  of  an  atovady 
dcf^twt  JafMO.  Onmmuntot  BiMta  taa  no 
»)Sh«  vhatocMW  to  itgn  Um  traaty. 

It  la  a  eoMftptot*  far«*  to  aUow  tha  above 
naUocM  to  alsa  wtallc  not  alknrtng  Hatlooal- 
Jat  cauaa  to  ilo  lUbawlaa. 

la  rafataeea  to  OoauoBualst  China,  tttat 
fov«ma»t  la  mvtly  a  aatcUlt*  of  Um  U. 
a  S.  R.  to  >bc  can  be  knctadad  under  tte 
Sorlet  Unksi. 

Tba  "Joker*  tn  tbe  treaty  signing  U  the 
■tatment  thmt  Japan  can  refoae  to  algn 
vttb  eniiar  WattonaWat  China  or  ConuBonJat 
China.  tlM  |HuvUm»  of  the  IT.  8.  &  R.  An 
Japan  mnta  to  trade  wtth   the  malaJand. 

vtth  the  control- 

V  aad  «h«B  JBfMa  tlgna  wtth  Red  China. 

for  BilailBiliiii  at  Red  Chtna 

to  the  pro-CknaaoBiat  United  Natlona  vttl 

to  reeosnlae  Bed  Chtea 

NatkMiallit  China  takes  an- 
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pro-Oon^ 

upon  the 

V  the  Senate  ratlflea  this 

f  alii  into  thla  i 


TlkiB  k  as  appeal  to  all  Americana  io  pro- 
taat  thfii  treaty  dealgned  to  form  Japan  to 
fo  niaiiinlil  and.  with  J^muh.  all  of  Asia 
vfll  taavNaWy  ftAov. 

With  her  Aatatte  flank  aecwe.  the  U.  8. 
8.  R.  will  no  longer  have  the  threat  of  a 
two-froat  war  ttiercby  mahitng  her  to  con- 


fmimtl  DupBii  imtmnmc*  CtKpontiam 


UL'l'BIfSiON  OP  REMARKS 


BOR.  AOGDSmfE  B.  KELIEY 
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H008S  OF  REPRCSBfTATIVEB 
TtaraAif .  AmomU  23.  J9il 


Mr.  EZLLKY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  with  pomiasioD  to  ygt^rn^  my 
rewrta.  I  am  locluding  two  editorials, 
one  txcm  tbe  Pbllad^phla  Inquirer  and 
one  from  the  Plttsbursb  Post-OaKtte. 
One  day  last  week  news  came  to  me 
that  the  pteaklent  of  a  bank  In  one  of 
the  towns  in  mj  district  had  taken  Il- 
licitly tram  his  twnk  over  a  period  of 
years  more  than  $600,040.  douUe  the 
amount  of  Ita  capital  and  surplus. 

In  years  gone  by.  thte  news  would  have 
resulted  la  panic  throughout  the  eom- 
amittr.  in  Indivkhial  ineonyenlenee  or 
matttrtim  while  affairs  of  the  bank  were 
Investtgaled  and  liquidated,  and  even  in 
harmful  repeicuaslons  in  banks  there 
or  In  other  communities  where  there 
extetwl  no  need  for  alarm. 

In  the  present  case,  no  depositor  need 
faar  any  iosa  nor  will  there  be  any  dis- 
nqptkin  of  tba  economic  life  of  the  com- 
■Hnttar.  Mderal  Deposit  Insuranee  Cor- 
{lOratkm  as  soon  as  It  heard  of  the  ^dtua- 
In  promptly,  irtedged  its  re- 
lo  jMCMiit  loss  to  depositors  of 
tbt  baak  and  arranged  that  all  deposits 
l9  another  insured  bank 


tillriktlnn  creating  the  Federal 

nmranee  Corporation  was  spon- 

and  pfliTft  in   1933   during   the 


DoBBoeratic  administration  at  Frsnklin 
Dl  Roosevelt. 

Nbt  enoofh  can  be  said  about  the 
splendid  record  of  PDIC  tn  protectinc; 
depositors  in  Insured  banks  during  the 
past  17^  years.  When  you  con^auier 
that  no  depctHar  of  an  uisured  banic  has 
sufleied  a  penny's  l083  since  May  1^44. 
and  that  depositors'  losses  cturtTi?  the 
preceding  10  years  were  tnflnitesimal — 
when  you  reahze  that  Federal  Depcfe^t 
Insurance  Corporation  has  repaid  lo  the 
Treasury  its  initial  Govenunent  capi- 
tal of  (289.000.000  plus  more  than  $80.- 
000.000  in  interest,  all  in  addition  to  car- 
ing for  deposit  insurance  losses  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  while  accumulat- 
ing a  deyxwit  insurance  fund  that  today 
exceeds  $1,250,000,000. 

As  evidence  that  mine  i-s  not  an  Lao- 
lated  opinion.  I  should  like  to  uksert  m 
the  Races D  editarials  from  representa- 
tive newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  which 
reflect  the  esteem  In  which  FDIC  is  held 
by  the  people  of  that  State: 

[nrsm  the  Phlladelpliia  Inquirer  of  August 

17.   IflSi; 

Krw  KuniMCTOM  ajid  the  FDIC 

ttabezalement  of  S0OO.OOO — one- fifth  '^  trs 
reaources — from  the  Parnarans  Nationil 
Bank,  at  Rew  Kenstncrton.  Pa  la  a  grim  per- 
aonal  tragedy  to  the  acrueed  bank  president, 
his  family    hie  friends  and  aeaocLit^e 

Twenty  years  ago.  this  aff.iir  would  hare 
heen  a  tragedy  as  well  to  thousands  of  d»^- 
poalton.  for  it  would  have  meant  drying  Tf 
the  bank.  Today  the  bank  remitinn  open, 
rherfci  of  depositors  are  honored,  and  nut 
one.  it  Is  announced,  will  icwe  a  pennr 

This  la  due  to  (jne  of  the  niort  s«'ns!^!e 
reforms  of  our  t.mes.  the  mstiranfe  '^  b3."!c 
depoElta,  through  the  Federal  Depc.-it  I:.- 
aurance  Corporation.  This  asjencr,  created 
In  1933,  Is  supported  by  payments  ?^  mfw.- 
ber  banka.  In  an  emergency  It  can  >  rr  v 
Irocn  the  Treasury  but  never  has  done  so 

Before  1933  the  cioeing  of  a  bank  v.<i.«  a 
disaater  of  the  first  mi^gnltude.  often  to  a 
whole  community.  Beginning  in  l*i3.  de- 
poeitora  erf  insured  banks  were  protected  up 
to  S&.OOO  of  depoeits.  and  more  recently  up 
to  910.000.  In  many  cases,  the  FDIC  also 
aaved  the  bank,  by  reorganixatlca. 

A  few  comparative  ftt^ures  are  interesting. 
United  Statea  bank  fail'jres  ran  from  500  'a 
900  a  year  from  1935  to  1929.  In  li»0  Lbere 
were  136a;  tn  1933.  1AS>6;  in  1993.  4.0<>t  By 
1941  there  were  only  eight.  In  1944  only  one. 
in  1946  and  1946  none,  in  1947  one,  tn 
194S  noae.  and  so  on.  What  a  diflerence  the 
PDIC  made. 

Mew  Kcnatngton  knows  ihat,  gratefuHy. 
today. 


[Prom   the  Pittsbunth   Po«t-Gazet'e    r>f 

August  18.  1951  I 

PRcxnrEss   rs   B^wkwg 

There  was  a  lune  net  long  ago  when  a 
SfiOO.OOO  bank  embez;£iexuer.'  would  hi.  f 
caused  more  d-.'^may  than  abtouisimint 
Now.  bappUy,  the  &nuaacu  u  tevorst"! 
Thanks  to  U\e  Federal  Dep>«iL  In&urAiice 
C(8por*tion,  cVepoaitora  In  the  Parnassus 
National  Bank  of  New  Kensinf  ton  wiK  ;<.«;« 
nothing  as  a  result  of  the  bank  president's 
Incredible  defalcation*. 

The  PDIC  was  u'gaulzed  binder  authunty 
of  the  BanklnK  Act  of  1933  AU  baniu 
which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Ke»erve 
System  are.  under  the  law.  insured  und-  r  the 
permanent  loaurance  plan  and  <irc  sitoject 
to  perlodie  checks  by  Federal  examiners 
That  beinc  the  case,  depoaltora  mxisi  woiui«T 
how  the  praaklent  of  the  Pama.'^us  fUnii 
could  get  away  with  his  manipulatior-*  .  vcr 
a  period  of  16  year*  They  must  ci.iH!uJe 
that   the   examl.ners   were   wvefu.Iy    ii.tpi    .r 


that  r.h«  bank  offlclal  was  a  wizard  at  cow- 
iof  b:^  thefts. 

Actually,  banks  probably  neTer  will  reach 
a  ['.mt  at  which  their  fu.nda  are  theft-proof. 
Peritxiiraily.  we  must  leam  to  our  amaze- 
ment that  some  trusted  pUlar  (if  the  busi- 
ness ri  mmumtv  baa  hit  upon  a  scheme  by 
wbic.^  he  ran.  for  a  time,  rob  hie  customcn. 

TY.t'T^'  :«  s:::-'..<f;v(--.!on.  howerer.  In  the 
kn<  jB.edge  thAi  Insured  banks  are  closely 
iujerviaeti  and  Vha*  techniques  for  detecting 
•  ("irs  -»r«*  r<  .f.«n'iy  being  imprrved.  It  is 
*:«••.:  Tn.;.^,  \:.-^:\.ds'.:\%'.j  difficult  to  luot  a  bank 
fr'-'Ti  -^k-rhln  \'.:d.  in  those  rare  In.stances 
■^s.  :'■'•-•  ,■  ;>  (^:  :;*"  'he  rfepositor  Is  net  ruined. 
Thnr  r^prese:;'*  crmstderable  progress  In 
'■,.1    icmg. 


Use  0^  Aotiiracife  Coal  ia  tike  NertWeafteni 

Part  of  the  Uailcd  States 


EXTFN'=IOP^  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   POJ.VSTLSiLNLV 

i.\  THE  HOL8K  OF  BBPRKSENTATTVES 

T'lunday.  Augzist  23.  1951 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  >'xlend  ray  retnartu  in  the  Bicord.  I 
:::ri.;df  ihe  following  article  from  the 
Wilk's-Barre    Sunday    Independent    of 

Ai!£r'j.sf.  19.  1951; 

Atf'HiLKcnT,   Is   Uee»  To   He.%t   Muxjons   or 
H>_Mis    IN    NuSTiiE.^STEaii   Past   or   Umittd 

toTMES  —  Wt  ~il»U«G      \UJuS.X      OtjTSTANDINO 
Fa»..DU(;TJoi»  CwNTEU  in  FIVK-COVJJTY  Recion 

Ai:  3ut  an  tnsiiniiftcant  amount  of  the 
an'iirticite  prixluced  In  the  United  Sta'e* — 
something  over  96  perrent — Is  mined  tn  a 
small  section  of  Fennivlvani.i. 

You  could  pu'  all  the  mines  of  tills  anthra- 
cite-prtxJuclng  area  In  a  circle  with  only  a 
12  4 -mile  radl's— but  that  little  circle  has 
enrtthed  the  United  Btates  so  far  with 
•  IC  '.XX.  tX)O.OOQ  worth  of  hard  coal. 

Als  .  there  are  150  years  of  mlnln?  still  left 
Ir.  the  five-county  region  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  at  current  production  rates. 

.^n'hnirjte  !s  ore  of  two  principal  tyties 
'^f  ,i>«!  T':ere  'ire  four  dlstlnc:.  rather  nar- 
r  -x  '-  ..  f- --Iiayfc!  .iM.^-ir.icite  tields  of  ncrth- 
eastern  P<Min.sT!vania  In  which  are  located 
mai.v  cities  a."d  t4iwns  Including  this  city. 
Sfr,inf(  n  Prr-«ville.  Shamokin.  Hazelton, 
and  M  in.iDoy  Cl'y 

•.AillTT   CF  rSES 

.Aiitt.-.'.cH.e  s  place  ;n  American  history  ever 
smi  e  hdxU  cciiil  iHt.ui  to  be  nUxed  in  consid- 
erable q'.ia.;t;t:ed  early  in  the  nine'eenUi  cen- 
lury  1;  -  -.>.•.  ;  'i^  greaiest  Importance. 
It  has  :;t.i.u;vi  miilioiii  of  homes,  power-'d 
>c  It.,  I  .nciu.>tries  m  •J.iir  and  peace,  and 
£-..»£  cv, u". rituicU  to  the  "well-being  ot  the 
"*Iiolo  country. 

Ciui  is  used  in  pn-digloiis  qiiaiuities  be- 
cau.-.e  ..liJ'-ciiy  or  intiirt'cUy.  it  beats  a  lark;e 
I  ■■:■■'■■■      ^-'  "D'.;,i(.;.;u<.    drives    a    large 

p.,rii  ..  oi  .'il  :  it  lory  eu«!'ne»,  railroad  trai::^ 
atn  euars.  ar.vl  ~'.eanu>h!;js.  and  must  be  -.ed 
Ui  abvjui  the  SAine  iiuauliiy  to  make  i.U?e.  as 
Iron  ore  Itself. 

Over  half  cf  .-i'.  the  eiectnci'y  ir.d  x,  <t  of 
the  manufactiirfd  .;c\s  ire  t.  ide  in m  o-  ai 
F  ••<  ■  ■  ;■  prnviflPS  rri! -h  r^f  our  TtiftClsl 
I•!?^'  u:f!  tN'wer  and  makes  pxwslble  -ur 
rr  •' le*  r  die's,  ind  countle-w  appliances, 
r-  I  <<.«  una  ei'Ctr1c!ty  tf'scther  cook  the 
f  "  •!  f  roy  foifis  arcl  <-f  many  more  in  towns 
!'    d  ;!.  'he  cr^untrvside 


w 


ico.  5  Kits  raoM  coal 


1  I 
cl  ;e5 


ukt.iKn      nn-iy   nl   the   oewest  diecuv- 

■'t  scifo.-   ill"::   :roni  a  lump  of   coal.. 
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Mcxlern  chemistry  has  employed  coal  for 
such  useful  things  as  sulfa  drugs,  vitamins, 
fibers,  rubber,  fertilizers,  dyes,  perfumes, 
disinfectants.  Insecticides,  and  paints. 

In  1930.  32  producing  companie.3  in  the 
anthracite  field  formed  the  Anthracite  In- 
stitute for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and 
increasing  the  market  for  the  product 
through  re-search.  equipment  development. 
trade  ai:d  consumer  education. 

L.cated  in  this  city,  Anthracite  Institute 
cbt,\ins  technical  information  on  all  uses  of 
anthricite,  develops  new  methcxls  of  burn- 
11.2  hard  coal  with  greater  convenience  at 
lower  cost,  and  tests  equipment  designed  to 
help  manufacttirers  maintain  high  perform- 
ance and  improve  their  products. 

All  but  10  percent  of  the  anthracite  mined 
In  northeastern  Pennsylvania  Is  sold  In  the 
northeastern  section  of  the  United  States,  a 
12-St,ite  area  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  rest  goes  to  Canada,  which 
takes  7  percent  of  production,  and  other 
States. 

More  than  half  of  the  people  engaged  in 
commodity  production  through  the  an- 
thracite region  are  employed  in  the  hau-d 
coal  industry.  A  high  level  of  employment 
In  antnracite  Invariably  means  a  high  level 
of  prosperity  throuphout  the  entire  Nation. 
The  immediate  outlook  for  anthracite  Is 
encouraging,  primarily  because  of  the  large 
over-al!  demand  for  all  fuels.  Most  people 
who  burn  anthracite  are  In  the  lower  middle 
aad  low  Income  groups,  equal  to  70  percent 
of  the  population.  Although  these  people 
do  not  have  as  much  money  per  family  unit 
as  those  in  the  higher  brackets,  there  are  a 
great  many  more  of  them  and.  consequently, 
they  burn  more  coal. 

Anthracite's  fortunes  have  risen  and  fallen 
with  the  tides  of  national  prosperity.  It  has 
been  shown  th.it  the  annual  output  of  all 
our  gold,  silver,  lead  and  zinc  mines  Is  woith 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  an- 
thracite production. 

By  the  time  anthracite  has  heated  5.000,000 
honies  m  a  dozen  Statea.  these  black  lumps 
of  coal  have  added  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  railroads  which  carry  It,  the 
dealers  who  sell  It.  all  the  employees  in- 
volved in  Its  mining  and  distribution,  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 


Socialisa  Is  Not  for  Ut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled 'Socialism  Is  Not  for  Us,"  written 
by  Ralph  S.  Yohe  and  published  in  the 
August  18,  1951,  issue  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S0CI.VLISM  Is  Not  for  Us 
(By  Ralph  S.  Yohe) 

When  I  sailed  for  America  recently,  after 
several  months'  study  of  European  agricul- 
ture, our  ship  put  In  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  loaded 
with  American  tourists. 

Pecple  streamed  off  the  ship  to  make  their 
last  purchases  before  leaving  Europe.  But 
all  the  stores  were  closed.  Norway  needed 
those   American  dollars. 


Why  were  all  the  stores  closed  at  4  o'clock? 
Because  that's  the  time  the  Government  says 
stores  must  close.  The  stores  might  have 
remained  open  late  under  special  permit  from 
the  police.  But  they  would  also  have  needed 
a  permit  from  the  labor  department  to  work 
their  people  overtime. 

And  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  clerks  would  have 
worked  overtime  anyway,  becaiise  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  that  much  more  of  their 
pay  tn  taxes. 

A  man  making  «2,500  in  Norway,  a  very 
good  wage  there,  must  pay  nearly  «1,000  In- 
come tax.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  Norway's 
national  income  goes  for  taxes.  '"What  can 
I  do  with  my  money'?"  the  clerk  would  say. 
"I  can't  buy  an  automobile  or  any  of  the 
other  things  I  would  like  to  have.  The 
prices  are  Just  completely  out  of  reach. 
Then  I  probably  could  not  get  a  permit. 
Really  the  only  luxury  that  I  can  afford  is 
time  off.  Tlie  Government  can't  tax  that." 
And  so  the  Norwegian  workman  has  one 
of  the  most  H'oeral  vacation  systems  in  the 
world.  He  Just  doesn't  see  any  sense  in 
working  overtime.      So  he  takes  time  off. 

Yet,  this  is  the  one  national  luxury  Nor- 
way cannot  afford  Just  now. 

"Sure.  I'm  against  socialism."  you  say. 
"The  people  will  never  vote  In  socialism  In 
this  country."  But  hold  on.  Let's  see  what 
is  happening  right  here  at  home. 

Congress  has  Just  passed  a  controls  bill. 
Many  politicians  scream  that  it  is  not 
enough.  We  need  stronger  and  tighter  con- 
trols to  cure  Inflation,  they  say.  Even  so.  the 
bill  will  control  the  price  you  pay  for  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  a  new  dress,  a  can  of  toma- 
toes, or  a  new  automobile.  Indirectly  It  will 
control  the  price  you  can  get  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  a  veal  calf,  or  a  dozen  eggs. 

Many  economists  have  urged  that  It  would 
be  far  better  to  control  inflation  by  curbs  on 
credit  and  money  suppiy,  thrift  in  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  pay-as-you-go  taxes. 

But  instead  of  using  these,  we  are  gallop- 
ing Into  price  fixing,  rationing,  and  subsidies. 
Anyone  who  puts  up  a  voice  in  opposition 
finds  himself  labeled  a  tool  of  vested  Interest. 
Before  you  buy  this  pig-ln-a-poke,  let's 
look  at  what  the  so-called  planners  have 
done  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  Let's  see 
where  we  are  headed. 
Here  Is  what  happened  In  Britain. 
All  prices  and  wages  were  fixed  by  gov- 
ernment during  the  first  part  of  the  war.  at 
about  1939  levels.  British  troops  were  being 
pushed  off  the  French  coast  at  Dunkerque. 
Prowling  packs  of  submarines  were  sinking 
supply  ships.  One  could  hardly  argue  that 
Britain  did  not  need  controls. 

The  war  was  won;  controls  stayed  on. 
And  this  could  happen  here. 

If  we  in  America  accept  a  controlled  econ- 
omy for  the  duration  of  world  tension,  we 
may  never  be  able  to  shake  it  off.  We've  set 
the  stage  for  the  economic  planners  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Let's  see  how  these  controls  have  worked 
out  tn  Britain. 

Allan  Bridger  works  in  a  steel  mill  In 
Wales.  His  wage  is  stabUized  according  to 
the  cost-of-living  index.  His  wife  goes  down 
to  the  grocery  and  buys  their  food  at  what 
the  government  says  she  can  afford  to  pay. 

Nearby  the  goTernment  buys  Farmer 
Fraser's  wheat  and  mUk  at  "cost  of  produc- 
tion "  prices.  The  difference,  a  big  differ- 
ence, comes  out  of  taxes. 

But  both  Steel  Vforier  Bridger  and  Farmer 
Fraser  are  taxpayers  and  their  taxes  are  not  a 
part  of  the  cost-of-living  index. 

Businessman  Smith  has  a  drtig  store  on 
the  corner  in  the  vUlage.  He  doesn't  have 
to  worry  about  someone  putting  a  drug  store 
on  the  opposite  corner.  To  start  a  new  busi- 
ness, the  other  fellow  would  have  to  have  a 
permit. 

And  so  long  as  Smith  Is  on  this  corner, 
the  other  fellow  would  have  a  pretty  hard 
time  getting  a  permit.  With  such  lack  of 
competition,   small   wonder  Druggist  Smitli 


carries  few  lines  of  merchandise  and  the  ctis- 
tomer  waits  to  be  served. 

The  operator  of  a  moderately  sized  filling 
station  In  Scotland  told  me  he  kept  one  per- 
Boa  btisy  merely  filling  out  forms,  checking 
rations  and  dealing  wtth  Government  con- 
trol officers.  For  the  Government  has  set  up 
bureaus  which  check  and  countercheck  all 
permits  and  rations. 

Taxpayers  Bridger  and  Fraser  find  more  of 
their  tax  money  going  to  support  a  grow- 
ing staff  of  Government  employees.  And 
what  Is  equally  bad,  when  they  buy  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline,  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  a  new 
house,  the  manufacturer,  the  retail  store, 
and  the  contractor  has  added  to  the  price 
the  salaries  of  almost  an  equal  number  of 
people  who  do  nothing  but  negotiate  vrtth 
the  people  in  the  Government. 

Socialism  supplies  Its  own  opiate.  Actu- 
ally, steel  worker  Bridger  la  afraid  to  see 
controls  lifted.  It  might  upset  his  world 
and  make  him  work  harder.  Parmer  Praaer 
doesn't  want  the  Government  to  step  out 
of  agriculture. 

It  would  mean  that  he  would  have  to  be- 
come more  efficient  and  stop  farming  on  a 
cost  pltis  basis.  Businessman  Smith  without 
his  permits  to  lim.t  comp>etltlon  would  find 
he  would  have  to  get  down  and  dig  to  stay 
in  business.    He  shudders  at  the  tliou^ht. 

And  In  the  end  everyone  is  worse  oO,  tar 
there  are  fewer  btubels  of  wheat  and  lees 
meat,  fewer  suits  of  new  clothes,  fewer  new 
schools,  and  not  only  that,  they  cost  more. 

An  act  of  the  British  or  Norw^an  Parlia- 
ment cannot  make  more  eggs,  more  meat, 
more  milk,  or  more  hotises  for  its  people. 
There  Is  only  what  has  been  produced.  Par- 
liaments may  divide,  but  this  doesn't  create 
more.  The  only  way  the  British  or  Norwe- 
gians can  have  more  meat  or  more  milk  la 
through  productive  work. 

These  countries  can  guarantee  security  to 
their  people  only  to  the  extent  of  their  total 
production.  The  road  to  abundance  lies 
through  ffTpater  production. 

Nor  will  controls,  regulations,  jHice  ceil- 
ings and  rationing  ctire  Inflation  in  tbeee 
countries  or  in  our  country. 

When  production  is  stifled,  these  socialistic 
devices  are  at  best  only  dams  that  must  be 
built  higher  and  higher  to  hold  back  a 
mounting  flood  of  excess  money. 

GOVZRNMXNT   BtHTS  THIKGS 

In  most  European  socialistic  countries  the 
government  runs  the  coal  mines,  the  power 
companies,  the  railroads,  the  bus  companies, 
along  with  other  public  utilities.  They  run 
them  just  as  we  do  our  post-office  system 
here.  and.  like  our  own  post  ofllce,  they  have 
their  hands  deep  in  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

For  it  is  much  easier  to  subsidize  these 
industries  than  put  in  efficient  methods  that 
win  make  them  pay. 

It  can't  happen  in  America?  Have  you 
noticed  Washington's  recent  promotion  cam- 
paign for  Government-owned  electric-power 
plants? 

The  European  ScciaUst  Party  member  can 
give  long  reasons  why  their  planned  economy 
is  far  better  than  a  haphazard  free  economy. 

But,  more  often  than  not.  the  economy  is 
not  planned  on  hard,  cold  economics.  It  Is 
Just  plain  politics. 

Some  formula  adopted  on  the  sptir  of  the 
moment  becomes  a  religion.  Government  is 
afraid  to  change  It. 

CAUSES   or   FOCIAIISM 

Bad  practices  by  business,  labor,  and  agri- 
culture can  make  the  time  ripe  for  socialism. 
When  businessmen  resort  to  monopolies, 
when  labor  does  the  same  by  alow -down  tech- 
niques and  padded  Jobs,  and  agriculture  de- 
mands special  government  protection,  social- 
Ism  gets  ready  to  move  in.  This  Is  a  lesson 
we  should  remember  tn  America. 

The  greatest  bulwark  agalntt  socialism  is 
an  active  Industry,  highly  competitive,  that 
brmgs  more  good  things  to  more  people. 
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In  mj  travels  from  country  to  oountry, 
X  nn  Into  large  numbara  of  yoxutf  paopla  wbo 
wantad  to  coma  to  Amartca.  When  I  aaked 
tham  why.  tliay  vouki  anaver,  TtMra  la  op- 
portunity tlMTc  "  I  never  beard  anyone  aay 
ba  wanted  to  fo  to  Great  Britain  or  Norv^y 
bacauaa  "tbera  U  aecurtty  there." 

Tou  aaa.  though  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
Ubermllam.  the  Socialist  is  actually  a  conaarr- 
atlve  at  heart.  He  U  afraid  of  the  future; 
he  fean  a  dynamic,  expanding  economy  be- 
cause It  tnTotvea  riak;  be  la  afraid  of  riaks: 
he  wtil  ttttla  for  freeslng  the  present  pattern 
of  things:  and  he  buys  a  tlnd  of  security  for 
today  with  the  opportunity  of  U:>morTOw. 

Soclaltam  la  an  aaplrln  econom;.  For  a 
time  It  makca  the  country's  faliertng  econ- 
omy feel  better.  What  at  first  aeema  to  b« 
a  ■tablUsatkMi  of  the  economy  tumi  out  to 
be  the  first  aysiptnmj  of  rigor  mortla.  and 
buatnem  continues  to  lie  In  bed.  afniid  ^o 
■Kcrclae  Its  weakened  muscles,  taking  larger 
and  larfv  doaes  of  economic  aspirin. 

Iiefs  not  let  It  happen  here. 


iBTcrtigiii—  el  tlw  RccoBslractioB 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 


o» 
IN  TBI  SEHATM  OF  THS  UNirKD  STATB3 

Thitrsday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Prwldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto  an  editorial 
entitled  "Unethical  Coikluct  Is  Still  th« 
Big  Issue,"  which  appeared  in  the  Phil- 
adflphta  Inquirer,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  on 
Wedneadacr.  August  22.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

U:rxTincAi.  Cokbuct  Is  Stxll  tb>  Bio  laaux 
In  objecting  to  the  glOTcs-ofl.  bard-bltUng 
report  by  two  Bepubllcan  members  of  the 
BUboommlttee  which  probed  the  Reconstruc- 
tkn  Flaanee  Corporation,  the  Democratie 
majority  of  that  group  appears  to  be  labor- 
ing ttader  the  mlsapprebenalan  that  ethics 
and  morality  In  Oovemment  constitute  a 
strleCly  partisan  Issue. 

It  la  nothing  of  the  eort.  Unethical  or 
eormpt  eooduct  by  Oovemment  offlclais 
can — and  should — become  a  campaign  Issue 
If  one  side  la  guilty,  and  does  nothing 
about  It. 

Btit  falling  standards  of  ethics  In  Govern- 
mcBt  Involre  much  more  than  partisan  con- 
stdsratloos.  They  involve  a  tolerance  of 
wrong  which  any  political  party  seeking  sup- 
port of  tlie  voters  should  combat  vigorously 
aa  aa  evtl  that  can  do  untold  harm  to  o\ir 
of  government. 

this  reason,  the  angulaiaed  cries  of 
"poUtlcs"  coming  from  tlM  three  Democratic 
WK  profceis  sound  hollow.  Their  Intlma- 
tlOB  tlwt  Senators  Capebast  and  Baicxza 
Balled  down  instances  of  favoritism  and 
■babbjr  ethloa  ta  connection  with  RFC  loans 
omtf  to  ■liliaiuss  a  Democratic  admlnlstra- 
juatlce  to  the  record. 

as   available   to   both 

It  was  the  beala  for  both 

■ilBOrlty  reporta.    But  where 

eoiployed  gentle  remonstranoea 

urging  a  better  system 

fio*  aaaktiv  VPC  loans,  the   two   mlnorltf 

oat  at  Individual  casea  of 

and  at  the  admlnlstra- 

tkMK**  diamaiCtf  falltve  to  mndamn  such 

conduct. 


It  Is  significant  to  recall  that  the  Inter. in 
report  on  the  RFC  Issued  by  the  »ubi:ommit- 
tee  Last  February  was  demmnced  aa  <i.imine 
by  President  Truman,  aichoujih  It  cited  nu- 
merous cases  oi  Improprieties,  and  urged  th.it 
the  flve-man  board  of  directors  be  abciUsii'd 
in  favor  of  a  single  adralnifitrator.  Mr  TYvi- 
man  at  first  refuned.  and  then  later  made  t:ie 
changea  urged   by  the  committee 

It  Is  also  significant  that  Donald  Dawson, 
a  White  House  aide  whc;  admitted  be  for.-  In- 
vestigators that  he  accepted  free  hotel  ar- 
oommodatlons  at  a  Florid.^  hotel  which  got 
a  big  RFC  loan.  Is  still  at  the  White  Hou-e 
Yet  Dawson  s  remark  that  he  saw  nothlni? 
wrong  with  thi.".  but  wouldn  t  do  it  .^smn. 
stands  as  ,i  deflection  of  ethical  starvlar^S 
most   Americans   don't   share 

There  hasn't  been  any  dispute  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  E.  Merle  Youm:  a  f ^mer  RPC  ex- 
aminer who  achieved  rennrkabJe  =ii( -.>,s 
later  as  an  employee  of  an  RPC  b<irrov.er  t 
over  the  fact  that  his  wife  then  a  Wh.  e 
House  secretary,  received  a  t'^  540  Toyal  pi-- 
tel  blue"  mlnK  coat  from  an  nuvlt  Ui'erpstf':! 
In  an  RFC  loan 

These  facts  on  the  present  are  not  a'tered 
by  Senate  majority  leader  McF%aLA:fr  -.  dttj- 
glng  back  to  the  Teapr;t  Dome  scandils  of 
the  Harding  administratlcm  and  the  more 
ancient  malpr-urtlces  In  the  ;x«t-Clvtl  War 
administration  of  TTly^ses  S  Grant  Nor  Is 
their  meaning  lessened  by  MrPARLAND  s  stal- 
wart defense  of  President  Truman'?;  honesty 

Nobody  has  charged  the  President  wl*h 
dishonesty  What  has  been  charged  and 
demonstrated  by  the  RFC  ir.vestlgatlf  n  u 
that  other  administration  offirlaJs  have  ped- 
dled real  or  fake  Influence,  tliat  they  hav" 
shown  favorttlsni,  that  they  have  dep.vrtf  a 
from  ttie  rigid  code  of  ethics  »hich  ?t..  n'd 
guide  all  Government  ofScla:-;  .\nd  w'..-"t^:T 
because  of  misplaced  loyalty,  an  er  .»•  cr.ti- 
ctsm.  or  some  other  rea.so:i,  Mr  Trui-.  in 
hasnt  cracked  down  on  them  %s  he  should 

Adherence  to  high  standard.s  ot  ethics  and 
morality  Is  absolutely  essentUl  if  America-.^ 
are  to  have  confidence  In  their  G  vernment. 
It  Is  something  tiiat  must  be  required  on  in 
Individual  basts  of  each  olE<  uii.  not  .s'-mc- 
thlng  that  can  be  achieved  by  JuJi^Un^ 
agencies  as  has  been  done  wiih  the  PFC 

We  won  t  gel  it  by  Indulgent,  tap-  :i-Uie- 
wrlst  reproofs  for  those  who  fail  t.i  r..tMs::r- 
up.  The  Nation  will  get  prjp^  r  ethiciU 
standards  In  Washington  only  when  bnth 
parties  and  the  adnalnistratlou  ir.aki'  it  pia:a 
that  nothing   else  win   be   tleraud. 


Pioeeers  of  Wcctera  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ?T.^TES 
Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  article 
entitled  "Pioneers  in  Western  North  Da- 
kota Carved  a  Living  FYom  the  Wilder- 
ness." written  by  Nellie  B.  Noyce  and 
published  in  the  Hettinger  County 
Herald,  of  New  England,  N.  Dak.,  on  July 
26.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

PTOMcns  at  WKarrai*  Nokth  Daxot.*  C.uvm 
a  LiviMo  PmoM  th*  WiL&ixMua 

(By  NeUle  B.  Noyce) 
The  ICaaourl  Slope  area  of  veatern  North 
Dakota  Is  not  an  old,  settled  country.     lu 


fart,  u  is  still  very  yount;  as  far  as  we  pale 
faces  are  concerned.  Our  extension  of  home 
buiidinir  in  the  Mlssriurl  Slope  area  can  be 
a' t:  lilted    almost    entirely    to    the    last    80 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century  when  the 
feiir  '^f  Sitting  Bulls  warriors  .subsided  the 
first  whre  iwrtlers  came  to  establish  homes 
in  '.he  pr'iine  sweep  west  of  the  bit'  Mlsscurl 
F  .-•v  Tht>  co\intry  wa.s  Indeed  a  wilderness. 
The  several  Indian  tribes  who  had  lived  here 
found  u  difflcult  to  make  a  living  although 
burTa:  ).  fleer,  and  .''.nteiope  roamed  the  hilLs 
a;  d  prHlrles  in  herds  Wild  meat  and  berries 
Wf-re  plentiful  and  herbs  for  food  and  medi- 
cine a-p.-e  ot'.alned  from  the  buttes  and 
m'.'-;--'  -  such  aa  KUldefr  and  Tracy  Moun- 
tair..-  i;;d  Riiny,  Block,  and  Sentinel  Buttv-s. 
It  was  to  such  a  wilderness  that  our  pioneers 
came  fr'jm  th<'  n'?rth.  east,  and  south. 
Ranching  was  m  their  blood  su  they  brought 
not  a  bushel  •  f  tjrain  jr  a  single  picw  to 
turn  the  gra&sv  sod  They  came  In  r  :vered 
wa  210.-^5  driver,  hy  hjrvs  r  .  xen.  buckboards, 
buggies,  bicycles,  horseback,  and  on  fc;  t. 
Men.  W(^n:>'ri,  and  hildren  locked  hopeful'.y 
upon  mi.es  f  sweepir..;  pr. dries  and  hi;'^. 
They  kn<>w  tht  /  wo-jld  have  to  worit.  /a:  ■■', 
and  sacri.'.ce  'o  maiie  a  success  of  this  t:ew 
venture  m  .-i  wUrierness,  Lot;  cabins  wrre 
erected  by  sl  me  while  Hhers  made  dug-out 
h  iusi-s  or  '  ullt  houses  of  stone 

Very  s<x)n  '^attle  ,ind  horses  were  roaming 
the  free,  open  r'in»:es  In  the  IS^BOs  t  iwns 
b'-i.-Hi:  to  sprmu  up  along  the  Northern  Pa- 
cini: R.ii;roa<i  track  In  1881  the  raiir'.e.d 
re  li  aed  the  .M  ntana  line.  The  towns  t.nat 
w^re  ri.'owiJifc'  i;-i.'iisi.«ted  of  business  places 
6Lii."-.  I-  t,r  <.'ery  stores,  livery  stabies,  hard- 
'v.ire  -'  r-i's.  biac'i;mith  sbcps,  s.alioons,  and 
banks.  Groce-y-strre  opera  toni  sold  tig 
wagon  loads  of  supplies  to  ranchers  who 
paid  cash  or  arrautred  to  pay  In  the  fall  when 
{>:Tass-fed  range  caitle  *ere  shippetl  to  e.ist- 
ern  markets.  Llvtry  stables  pro'.ided  shel- 
ter feed,  and  wa:er  I'  -  horses  belon^uix'  'o 
runchers  dn::iu>;  cowooys.  and  new  hi^me 
^L■t'^i.l•.  •   *i;j  siayed  m  town  overnight 

li-iraAure  su;es  s.jld  buflalo  gur..s,  n:'.?s. 
re,>..t  >.  amniunltic.n.  horseshc^s,  n.-,..s. 
ri-.pe,  ai.  :v»-uii>-.  woi.d  and  coal  otoves,  se.'o- 
seue  lar;.,'-,  ..:.d  iar.:e'Xis.  bay  fur's-s,  repai.^s 
for  bucicbfiards.  wigons,  hayuiuwers  .i:.d 
rakea.  Blacksmith  sh.-ps  were  res':,  '.d 
moatly  to  horsesiioeiug  or  repairing  buck- 
boards.  wagons,  and  haymowers  Saloons 
were  patronized  by  men  a;id  vi,e.-e  usually 
small  m  structure  w;th  hitching  racks  out- 
side for  horses 

Banks  were  the  last  o:  the  gr'..up  u  a-'p-ar 
In  tlM  western  towns  but  the  lareer  t  ■a;3 
also  had  i.idif.e  rhops  and  'c:-i:t:-t  sli<.^s. 
As  far  as  sal.j'ins  were  concerned  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties  and  later  ir  Is  well  to 
paint  a  cieir  picture,  Ka;.  )  ^'r?  shmp^d 
beef  cattle  only  cn'e  a  ye^u-  and  rec.-..ed 
only  $25  or  $35  a  head  for  3-  or  4-yer.r--jias, 
First  they  would  pay  their  debts  and  cer  a 
load  of  supplies  Thl.-  left  very  littli:  money 
in  their  pockets.  SaKxinkeejiers  did  not  ett 
wea.r.^T.  and  many  were  .orced  to  cli  se  'heir 
di'ii.^s  becau.'^e  Mf  lack  of  customers.  Cv  *:•.,  ■,  i' 
^.,i..u-.fi  snire  $2i  vir  tiio  a  month  ant!  ::;-.!■.  .a 
■.  i  iw.i'  u.ii  sL.ei.c  foi  funcy  rid;n^  par^;.luT- 
nai.a  ■  r  put  .:.-.o  saviiu,.s  so  cliey  ccu.d  itait 
a  ^.erd  ..f  cattle  cf  th»lr    •wn 

Women  and  children  lulflUed  their  hcme- 
maiclni;  duties  where  life  wa.s  of  a  rujged 
nature.  F^irr.ivure  was  plain  and  oiten 
homemade.  W  meM  ?.  re  j;  e:jared  to  c  H.'k 
meals  and  supply  sleeping  quarters  t^r  c  \^ - 
boys  who  migh:  dr  jp  m  any  time  and  stay 
for  a  nu'ht,  a  week,  ir  a  mMitii  Uuri.n^ 
raiirff  r  !und-ups  a  d<zen  or  more  extra  men 
would  stay  at  the  rai  Cher's  heme  and  enjoy 
his  wife  -i  co<.)klnt^  ui.less  the  men  had  a  reg'- 
ular  chuck  waijon  along  Indians  <  f.en 
Hikid  :  Ji  I.  I'd  but  they  rarely  ste  a  mt-al  in 
a  ranch  house  They  would  eo  to  the  rancn 
hou.-t  and  asJt  for  chunks  of  meat  so  they 
cciiild  t  imblne  i'  with  ^-uffjil;)  or  June  ber- 
i.c.  .,;.j  cuck  ;:  c. tt  th^ir  campfires.  Often 
the   ranchers    would    g-    tu    hgai    sweeping 
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prairie  fires  that  swiftly  engulfed  the  range 
grass.  Rattlesnakes  were  numerous  and 
children  were  cautioned  about  gray  wolves 
that  might  come  prowling  In  winter  terri- 
ble blizzards  swept  the  unprotected  prairie 
space  and  women  were  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  the  coal  &rea  burning 
but  under  control  so  they  would  not  cause 
a  fire  that  would  destroy  the  only  shelter 
the  family  had  against  the  elements. 

These  courageous  pioneers  were  thought- 
ful of  cne  another.  No  man  would  speak 
disrespecfully  of  a  lady  and  marriages  were 
permanent  and  tisually  happy  Schools 
lasted  4  or  5  months  and  the  family  often 
had  to  hire  and  pay  its  own  teacher.  Reli- 
gion was  taught  in  the  home  and  a  few 
m.en  of  various  faiths,  preached  the  gospel. 
In  1505  a  new  group  of  people  began  to 
migrate  into  this  region.  Farmers  from  the 
South.  East,  and  North  established  homes 
where  the  soil  was  suited  to  agriculture. 
Even  people  who  had  come  from  across  the 
ocean  made  their  homes  here  because  at 
this  time  .\merlca.  as  a  land  of  opportunity, 
was  attracting  a  large  number  of  foreign 
immnzrants. 

Tl.e  new  settlers  laid  vahd  claim  to  home- 
steads and  with  the  law  on  their  side  forced 
tne  ranchers  to  do  the  same  The  ranchers 
also  had  to  purchase  much  of  their  range 
lard  m  order  to  keep  it.  In  a  short  time 
farming,  especially  the  growing  of  hard 
spnne  'wheat,  became  as  great  an  industry 
as  cattle  raising  In  the  area.  Even  the  ranch- 
ers began  raising  some  tame  feed  to  com- 
pensate for  the  "loss  of  prairie  hay.  The 
farm.e.'-s  had  to  work  Just  as  hard  as  the 
early  ranchers  had  done  to  make  a  living 
There  were  a  few  wealthy  people  in  the 
West,  among  them  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
often  r-ide  the  range  when  he  lived  m  this 
area  and  he  was  well  liked  by  the  pioneers 
who  knew  him. 

As  early  as  1901  our  pioneers  began  to 
ob.ser've  the  new  conveniences  that  were 
being  introduced  and  gradually  they  began 
to  recognize  their  worth.  A  good  example 
of  this  new  development  occurred  one  day 
In  the  summer  of  1901.  Two  cowboys.  George 
Clark  and  Bill  Taylor,  were  standing  In  down- 
town Dickinson.  An  automobile  came  plug- 
ging along  and  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Cow- 
boys flocked  an:)und  to  Inspect  the  strange 
new  vehicle  and  remarks  like  the  following 
were  heard 

"Beats    a   horse," 
"Needs  no  range  to  run  on  '* 
"Wont  buck  you  off  on  a  cold  morning" 
"I  wonder  how  much  it  cost." 
Bill  Tavlor  turned  to  his  friend  and  asked. 
"What  do  you  think  of  It,  George?" 

George  was  slow  to  comment  because  he 
stuttered  "Why  this  thing  might  be  pull- 
ing people's  houses  all  over  the  United 
States  some  day,'  he  said.  Perhaps  he 
vlsKmed  the  trailer  houses  that  are  so  com- 
mon today. 

These  men  who  shaped  our  country  never 
had  a  ereat  amount  of  money  on  their  hands. 
One  earlv  rancher  sent  a  letter  to  a  Dickinson 
banker  m  1918  asking  for  a  loan  of  »200  to 
tide  him  over  the  sprmg.  He  received  a 
check  for  $100  and  a  brief  note  that  read: 
"Dollars  are  as  big  as  wagon  wheels  this 
spnnz.  so  try  and  make  ends  meet  with  100 
of  them  " 

Today.  1951.  we  are  living  in  a  world  of 
machines  and  atoms  where  the  push  of  a 
button  does  work  that  once  required  a  great 
deal  of  human  labor.  But  It  Is  also  a  world 
of  war  and  insecurity,  of  tension  and  mental 
strain  that  often  taz  man's  endiirance  far 
more  than  physical  strain  ever  could.  As  we 
move  forward  it  Is  wise  to  look  back  and  try 
to  revive  those  pioneer  characteristics  that 
have  proven  to  be  good  in  society.  There  will 
never  be  a  button  to  push  that  will  rear 
children.  Rearing  children  In  pioneer  days 
was  a  minor  duty,  because  the  children  knew 
hardship  and  appreciated  even  small  pleas- 


urea.  So  If  we  combine  all  the  problenas  that 
face  the  people  of  today,  we  find  that  they 
outnumber  the  problems  that  oiir  pioneers 
experienced. 

Wages  and  prices  for  our  produce  have 
more  than  tripled  themselves  since  1900.  but 
prices  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  have 
also  tripled.  The  man  who  makes  «200  or 
$300  a  month  today  is  no  wealthier  or  not  as 
wealthy  as  the  cowboy  whose  monthly  salary 
was  $35  and  board  a  half -century  ago  because 
the  modem  worker  must  also  meet  the  mod- 
ern cost  of  living.  In  these  times  we  must 
also  pay  and  give  generously  in  order  to  pro- 
tect our  country  and  preserve  the  democracy 
that  our  forefathers  founded  for  us.  Perhaps 
things  have  not  changed  so  drastically  after 
all  in  our  Missouri  slope  area.  The  following 
story  wUl  help  show  that  the  past  is  not  so 
remote  from  the  present  as  we  may  some- 
times think.  Recently  a  housewife,  thinking 
she  heard  a  strange  noise  in  the  night, 
aroused  her  husband,  "That's  probably  Just 
an  old  cow  looking  around  the  house  for  a 
bone,"  he  mumbled  sleepily. 

"There  aren't  any  cows  in  the  city,  *  she 
said  impatiently. 

The  husband  sat  up  in  bed  and  remarked. 
•  Of  course,  there  are  cows  In  the  city.  I 
ought  to  know,  when  I  saw  1,200  head  go 
through  the  sales  ring  today." 


Address  of  Capt.  P.  D.  Goki,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or   MASSACHttSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  address  made 
by  Capt.  P.  D.  Gold,  Jr..  commander  of 
the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston. 
Mass,,  at  the  installation  of  officers  of 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Chapter  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  held  at  the 
Parker  House  in  Boston  on  Friday.  May 
25.  1951. 

The  speech  is  an  excellent  one.  and 
stresses  the  need  for.  and  desirability  of 
the  utilization  of  the  services  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

The  address  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Capt    P    D.  Gold,  Jr  ,  USN,  at 

Installation  or  OmcEHs  or  Boston  Naval 

SHiPTAaD   Chapter  or  Disabled   American 

■V'ETERANS.    AT    THE    PaRKEH    HoUSE    ON    FRI- 
DAY, Mat  25,  1951 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Commander  Sullivan, 
national  oflftcers.  State  department  officers, 
officers-elect,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends  of  the  Disabled  American  'Veteraas, 
It  Is  a  great  honor  and  real  privilege  for 
me  to  be  here  tonight  at  this  Inatallation 
of  ofBcers  of  the  Boaton  Naval  Shipyard 
Chapter  of  the  Dtaabled  American  Veterans. 
My  pleasure  In  being  with  you  tonight 
is  greatly  Increased  by  the  fact  that  you 
and  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  striv- 
ing to  preserve  our  Christian  and  democratic 
way  of  life.  Tou,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  know  and  value  highly  the  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  freedom  of  this  country 
and  Its  ideals,  and  you  have  shown  your 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  those  liberties  that 
are  our  priceless  heritage. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  good  fortune 
of  knowing  many  of  your  people,  who  by 
their  superior  performance  of  duty,  have 
made  and  are  making  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  oiu  Nation. 


May  I  congratulate  the  Dlsahlcd  Amol- 
caii  Veterans  for  their  excellent  achkevementa  «, 
In  advancing  the  Intereeta  of  ail  disabled 
veterans,  and  for  the  untiring  efTorts  of 
your  organization  in  stimulating  a  feeling 
of  mutual  devotion,  helpfulness,  and  com- 
radeship among  all  veterans. 

You,  the  members  of  the  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  Chapter  of  this  great  organization, 
have  reasons  to  be  boastful  erf  your  superior 
accomplishments  In  the  sponsoring  of  State 
and  Federal  legislation  so  necessary  In  the 
proper  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran By  your  zealous  endeavors  in  making 
possible  the  enactment  of  these  laws,  you 
have  instilled  in  these  men  that  will  to 
win.  They,  themselves,  have  proved  that 
they  possess  that  will  to  fight:  having  both, 
your  and  their  success  is  assured. 

It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  high 
office  of  State  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  been  held  on  three  . 
occasions  by  Boston  naval  shipyard  p)erson- 
nel.  First  was  Mr  Edward  J.  Walsh,  who  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  and  organizers 
of  Tour  present  chapter.  Mr,  Albert  F.  Sears, 
who  left  employment  as  supervisor  at  the 
shipyard  to  assume  duties  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  training  officer  In  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  better  assist  disabled 
comrades.  The  third.  Mr.  Anthony  D.  Tleao, 
who  is  presently  a  key  member  of  our  ship- 
yard team.,  I  rm  happy  to  say  and  who  was 
a  national  officer  under  your  past  national 
commander.  General  Wain  weight.  I  under- 
stand that  our  toastmaster  hen;  this  eve- 
ning is  the  possessor  of  the  Dlttlngulshed 
Service  Cross 

The  Boston  naval  shipyard  also  boasts  that 
among  its  former  employees  we  can  count 
Mr  Paul  J.  Sullivan,  your  present  chapter 
commander,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Sayre.  Both 
f  these  gentlemen  left  the  shipyard  In  1948 
J  become  members  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  staff  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, where  they  are  presently  rendering 
professional  services  to  disabled  veterans. 

At  a  time  like  this  It  is  essential  that  ova 
country  use  all  its  productive  resources.    Our 
national  strength  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
world  in  its  effort  to  overcome  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  aggression.    For  that  reason  this 
Nation  of  ours  needs  the  contribution  that 
each  of   its  citizens  is  capable   of   making. 
Tour  association  was  among  the  fhrst  to  real- 
ize that  those  who  have  physical  handlcapa 
can  work  as  effectively  as  those  who  have  tio 
handicaps,  provided  they  have  Jobs  fitted  to 
their  capabilities.    Those  persons  are  needed 
today  in  the  great  productive  efforts  of  otir 
Nation,     Cur  country  is  strong.     It  Is  loved 
by  Its  citizens.     We  love  our  country  not  as 
an  abstraction  or  a  theory,  not  because  it  is 
ours,  hut  because  U  offers  us  the  opportunity 
to  lead  useful  lives  and  to  do  what  we  can  to 
assist  those  around  us.     It  offers  us  security 
yet  independence.    Those  who  are  physically 
handicapped  are  sometimes  unable  to  make 
their  cw^n  independent  contribution  and  are 
therefore  dependent  upon  others.     In  many 
instances    this    is    entirely    unnecessary.      I 
understand  that  out  of  30.000  ways  of  making 
a  living,  there  Isn't  a  singie  Job  that  requires 
all   the   bodily   functions  or   all  five  senses. 
Usually  the  physically  handicapped  can  do 
as  much  and  earn  as  much  as  the  unhandl- 
capped  if  they  are  guided  to  the  right  Job. 
It  is  in  this  way.  and  this  way  only,  they  can 
share  In  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  life — to 
be  Independent  and  s'Jlf -supporting 

Federal.  State,  and  local  government  agen- 
cies have  set  good  examples  In  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped.  A  program  for 
selective  placement  for  physically  Impaired 
persons  in  Federal  civil  service  positions  has 
been  in  effect  approximately  9  years.  It  has 
resulted  In  the  placing  of  more  tlian  lOO.OOO 
persons  with  serious,  permanent  physi  jal 
disabilities.  Tills  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  Is  now  an  Integral  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's  recruiting   and   examining   functions. 
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To  th«  qtMstlon.  Cin  thU  phyiJcally  haadl- 
eapp«d  p^non  perform  the  dutlee  at  the  Job 
without  liajviry  to  hUnaeU  or  to  othenf  the 
United  SUtea  C\rU  Service  Commleelon.  by 
u«ln«  method*  of  selective  placement.  bM 
uirwered  •Yee"  more  than  100.000  time*  m 
the  iMt  9  yeara  Experience  from  operatlnf 
rhU  profram  hM  firmly  convinced  the  Com- 
miMton  that  phyalcally  handicapped  per- 
•oria,  Belectively  placed,  are  excellent  em- 
ployee*, and  that  it  U  good  bualneaa  to 
employ  them. 

The  Kary  Department  at  Waahlngton  pe- 
riodically iaues  directives  to  all  navai  and 
Marine  Corpa  actlvitlea  concerned  reempha- 
tmng  Ita  dMtrea  to  employ  pbysically  hAndJ- 
capped  pertonnel.  particularly  veterans,  and 
invttlnf  the  attention  of  all  activities  to  the 
procedures  that  have  been  developed  by  the 
Navy  Department  for  determining  the  physi- 
cal demands  of  Jobs  and  matching  these  de- 
mands with  the  physical  capacities  of  wors- 
en. 

I  make  It  my  biialness  to  follow  the  y.irds 
program  for  the  utilliation  of  physically 
handicapped  personnel.  On  March  30  of 
this  year,  approximately  62  percent  of  the 
total  employment  of  the  shipyard  were  vet- 
erans. Of  that  percentage.  1.3M  have  serv- 
ice-connected disability:  283  of  the&e  are 
from  World  War  1  asd  1  JCfl  from  World  War 
II.  la  addltton.  w  had  a  total  of  61  wives 
and  widows  of  disabled  veterans;  and.  last. 
we  have  TO  nonveterans  on  our  rolls  with 
serious  permanent  physical  handlcapjs — not 
Including  many  others  with  leaser  disabili- 
ties. 

Physically  handicapped  workers  are  em- 
ployed In  almosft  every  actl\lly  of  the  ship- 
yard. We  know  them  to  be  efficient  and 
dependabls.  In  one  particular  shop  alone, 
we  have  two  amputees  and  one  crippled  by 
polio.  In  anotlMr  activity,  we  have  three  am- 
putees. All  performing  excellent  work.  The 
employee  who  has  fallen  prey  to  polio  per- 
forms his  day^  work  in  a  wheelchair.  His 
effldency  rataa  among  the  highest  of  the 
personnel  employed  In  his  activity.  He.  like 
all  the  other  physically  handicapped  em- 
ployed at  the  yard,  has  refused  to  let  his 
handlcsp  throw  him  for  a  toss. 

Reoantiy.  I  have  had  the  handwriting  of 
an  smployee  brought  to  my  attention.  This 
particular  employee  lost  his  right  arm  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  at  the  ship- 
yard oompelUnc  him  to  learn  to  write  with 
his  left  hand.  Throtigh  perseverance  and 
patience,  he  now  has  mastoid  this  difBcult 
taak  by  betsf  able  to  write  and  print  equally 
as  well  «•  prsTloualy. 

In  one  of  our  offices,  among  the  personnel, 
w*  hAT*  two  physically  handicapped  em- 
ployees;  aom  of  whom  has  lost  the  use  of 
both  at  her  legs  and  the  other  the  use  o' 
one.  They  toa  do  exceptionally  well  at  their 
Joba  and  are  ieflnlte  assets  to  the  ofllee. 

In  our  Apprentice  Training  School,  we 
have  at  present  74  rilsabled  veterans.  Includ- 
Inc  82  severely  handicapped.  The  majority 
of  these  men  are  standing  well  up  In  their 


X  was  more  than  delighted  to  bear  recently 
ttoe  favorable  reports  from  the  various  super- 
vlaon  la  the  shipyard  regarding  the  general 
i^tttuds  and  eOelency  of  our  hanctleapped 
pvanuMl.  I  have  found  that  in  my  dlscus- 
iioiM  wttk  tbase  supervtiorB  that  no  Instance 
of  iawmtd  efliclency  nor  morale  was  reported 
M  a  r«Mllt  ot  employing  the  physically  handi- 
and  several  specific  examples 
the  morale  of  the  groui). 
M&  ralaed.  It  Is  Inspiring 
1  only  that  we  ve  able  to  aeslat 
.  but  that  we  are  letting  those 

^ tlMt  they  are  suitable  and  fit 

lor  Um  |afe*  Itoiy  an  performing  and  cod- 

"  —  •--- ^  mi,  - — 


1  am  proud  to  state  that  the  physira'.'.y 
handicapped  workers  of  th»  Boston  Naval 
Shipyard  In  their  work  habit*  and  attendance 
records  have  pr'^vcd  tbenr^stlves  equs!  In  t 
above  the  averajre  ^f  the  nonhar.dlcapp-  ! 
In  production  and  dependabi'.lty  T^'v 
should  take  pride  In  their  irrpf  :tan*  cor - 
tributlon  to  the  economSr  a:id  mliitarv 
strength  of  our  country 

Tou.*  organization  U  re?(p'' r.8ib>  t  •  a  Inr^e 
degree  for  the  success  cf  the  campai/r  r  ^r 
the  employment  nf  the  physically  haiid!- 
capped.  Nothlni?  l.i  mnrf  importar-.r  In  ^hc 
rehabilitation  of  a  disabled  per'^r.n  ^han  '.'-f 
final  step — the  sccertaace  of  emnlo"T.»n'  vi 
normal  members  of  a  produciv^  soctp'y 
I  knew  this  is  vour  i?oal  The  .^:'.rut?tlc  «>f- 
forts  of  the  Disabled  American  Ve'crans  h's 
resulted  in  '•he  jair.ful  errn!-  vr-ier.'     ?  ir.ar.v 

In  our  socle'y.  liumRr.  l:>  :>  preci  l:=  I: 
Is  the  purpose  of  ';ur  socle'v  * o  enafcie  'he 
Individual  to  attain  rhe  highest  schlevf^rr.ent 
of  which  he  l.^  carab'^- 

Y'-ur  on^anlzatlnn  hAn  been  ?u>  ■*'ss'm1. 
People  such  a.'»  yjur'selves  who-  si'."  --^  sten- 
erc'.:sly  of  tirr..^  a.nd  efTirt  !n  this  r;  '^le  ph'.l- 
ar.-.h' :u!c   wor's  dcser-.  c     u-h   siiccess 

Rehabilitation  cf  the  disabled  Ir,-..:  f:n- 
ploymer.t  Is  an  Indispensable  service  •.'■  vour 
fellowman  and  tc  yjur  co-.-nf-v  V  'i  iiave 
replaced  symrathy  with  realls'-lo  h\;rr.an  un- 
der^^t^K.dir.K  nv.A   ir.'fil.if;.'   ?•.;;..•.':  rt. 

Y<ni  h.tve  pi:t  life  in'o  'he  jl^can  that  11  la 


the  abilr 


F 

!;(- 


•.lie  c!i.<..i'.:l;'y  '.ha',  counts. 


A  Bill  To  Prohibit  Imports  of  Furs  From 
Soviet  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o? 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  W^SHINGTOM 

m  THE  HOUeE  OK  REPF.ESF^'T.^TT\'FS 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  MACK  of  VVa.shinKton.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced,  today,  a  bill 
amending  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  of 
1951  in  order  that  all  fur  imports  from 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China 
may  be  prohibited. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  my  Limpnd- 
ment  is  this: 

The  President,  on  August  3,  1951, 
signed  an  Executive  order  prohibiting; 
the  importation  of  furs  from  Rus.'^i.i. 
Tlie  President's  order  contained  a 
"joker."  The  order  does  not  say  that 
"the  importation  of  all  furs  from  Rus.sia 
Is  prohibited."  It  says  that  the  Impor'a- 
tion  of  certain  fuis,  listing  them  by 
name,  is  prohibited. 

Oddly,  the  names  of  two  furs.  Persian 
lamb  and  squirrel,  are  strangely  absent 
from  the  list  of  banned  furs,  despite  the 
fact  that  these  two  furs,  the  namis  of 
which  are  om'tted  from  the  prohibited 
Ust,  coastltute  more  than  one -half  of  all 
Russia's  fur  sales  in  the  United  State.s. 

Pur  imports  from  Russian  in  1950  to- 
taled $20^36,128.  of  which  $10,675,128. 
or  more  than  one-half,  were  Persian 
lamb  and  squirrel  skins,  importation  of 
whieh  are  not  banned. 

Unless  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
Russia  can  continue  shipping  Persian 
lamb  and  squirrel  furs  Into  the  United 
States,  thereby  retaining  more  than  oue- 


ha'.f  of  her  fur  business,  despite  the 
Pros. dent's  order,  and  thereby  get  more 
than  S  10.000.000  a  year  in  American  dol- 
lars  with   which   to   buy  war  good.s   in 

other  riatl0[:s. 

The  omi.'sion  of  Persian  lamb  and 
FQ'::r-p\  pelts  "xhich  in  money  value  head 
th''  !:"•  of  all  furs  shipped  into  the  United 
S-.i»:  -  by  Soviet  Ru:"^la  came  abour.  in 
th.-  mai.ne:-  The  House  and  the  Senate 
both  p<i..v>ed  reciprocal  trade  bills.  The 
tv)  G.'!i  A"enf  to  conference.  The 
ciau.'  's  m  ':"ie  two  bills  seeking  to  ban 
{■.r  .niport;-  from  Russia  were  difTerent. 
'1 0  : c .Ti p r .;.  m . ,■•  c  *. h . >  difference  In  the  t w o 
bills  a  rev  c!au.<e  was  written  to  cover 
the  subject  Whoever  wrotp  this  c'.au.-e 
and  recommended  it  to  the  conference 
committee  pi'ipoised  listing  the  banned 
furs  ty  name  This  was  accepted. 
When  t:ie  clau.^e  was  written.  .sonie-.\here 
all  ".  ^  *;ip  line  the  names  of  the  two 
f u. -•  I  tr-tan  lamb  and  squirrel,  which 
comprise  the  bulk  of  Russia's  fur  busi- 
ness with  u.'!.  were  omitted.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  the  conferees  and  adopted 
by  both  Houses  of  Congre.ss  withcu':  the 
omission  of  Persian  lamb  and  squirrel 
beins  detected.  It  'vas  .signed  by  the 
President  without  the  omission  being 
discovered  by  him  or  his  staff. 

Later,  on  Augu.«t  3.  1951.  .^omcDne 
wrote  an  EXi-^cui.vr  order  for  tlie  Presi- 
dent banntni^  the  importation  of  the  furs 
from  Soviet  Russia  listed  in  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act.  without  the  omission  of 
Persian  lama  and  squirrel  being  d..-;cov- 
ered 

li  was,  I  am  sure,  th.e  intention  cf  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Pre-^ident  to  prohibit  all 
fur  imports  from  Soviet  Russia.  If  so. 
:t  i.>  nece.ssaiy  that  my  amendm.ent  to 
:he  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  be  adopted  to 
accompii.^h  that  purpo>'e.  Unless  this 
am^^r.dment  is  adopted.  Soviet  Russia 
car.  continue  shipping  Persian  lamb  and 
■^qiiiirel  skin.s  into  ;he  United  State'^  and 
thereby  obtain  Iar-?e  numbers  of  Am.eri- 
can  dollars  for  the.'^e  luxuries  to  spend 
in  acquinne  war  materials  e5.-ent;al  to 
Russia's   military   effort. 

Here  is  a  li.^t  of  fur  imports  from  Ru.^- 
•^ia  for  1S50  and  for  the  first  4  months 
of  1951  showing  that  Persian  lamb  and 
><.,  .lire;  furs  topped  the  list  of  all  furs 
exported  from  Ru.-^sia  into  the  United 
States: 

L'"-:(d  States  fur  imports  from  U.  S    S    R. 


1960 

January  to 
April  iyjl 

TVniian  lamb ^ 

.■^■lUirrW 

^    ^     \cep(  sUvcr  and  Mack)   . 

i^    .•'  *y 

M  .;■     n 

M  r    :'n  ._ 

'■  ."i '.  :»'. 
u:  Is: 
1. 4:0.  vi:i 
i.ravt^i 
1.  mrs 

1.  mt.  635 

1.  iw.  2™ 

917.  «tt} 
lU.U6fi 

1.  Si's.  676 

\l!..*r«t „ 

t>7^,  54» 
273.  i57 

Tola] 

aoins.i3B 

\  t^^.4  »V>t^ 

In  addition  to  adopting  my  amend- 
ment m  order  to  correct  the  mistake 
which  has  been  made,  the  conferees  on 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  should  inves- 
tli.-tt'^  the  circumstances  of  hov  Per- 
sian   lamb    and    squirrel    came    lo    be 
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on.itted  from  the  clause  in  the  bill  that 
proposed  to  ban  fu.-  shipments  into  the 
United  States.  The  ijerson  or  persons 
responsible  for  the  omission  of  these  two 
important  fur  items  from  the  banned 
list  of  furs,  whether  the  omission  was 
due  to  carelessness  or  done  by  design, 
.should  be  fired. 


Are  We  All  HTpocrites? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

OF    NFW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV1ES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.\tend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Consreiss  a  very 
thouchtful  editorial  entitled  "Are  We 
All  Hypocrites'' '  which  appeared  in  the 
Bordentown  Register  on  August  17.  1951. 
Bordentown  Register  is  published  in 
Bordentown.  N  J.,  which  is  located  m 
my  congressional  district.  Its  editor. 
James  McGee.  Jr.,  has  a  reputation  for 
wntm-.:  very  excellent  editorials  of  which 
the  following  is  one: 

Aax  We  All  HypocRrrxs'' 
-America  u  beccmln?  very  conscious  of 
c:  iir.e  in  h;£h  places,  ConimunistK  m  Gt:>vem- 
ment,  and  the  Kfi;eral  d;.<rf>;Lirci  of  the  Uw 
cf  the  land  We  a.'e  con.scicus  of  the  cnme-s 
that  others  commit  but  we  have  i.ot  yet 
grown  self-conscious  of  the  crimes  which  we, 
the  public,  are  guilty 

We  have  had  our  Kelauver  investieation 
and  ^huwn  our  concern  becavise  01  the  known 
h'..>  k-up  between  hi2-time  i;ambiers  and 
l;c.-ii  State.  .»nd  N'«tii.;nal  political  and  law- 
en  lorcoment  official*.  We  are  against  sm. 
H. 'Wfver.  m  the  State  of  New  Jeiscy  cur 
S-.»:e  k:overnraent  makes  a  report  weekly  on 
the  amount  of  money  taken  m  by  the  State 
from  its  four  legal  race  tracks  This  money 
is  a  rake-off  from  the  horse-race  bets,  which 
rnn  into  millions  of  dollars,  yet  it  is  ad- 
mi'ted  that  the  race  tracks  are  the  s-jurce 
of  most  of  the  big  gamblers'  activities. 

Just  how  hypocritical  can  we  be"*  In  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  on  Tuesday  West- 
brcok  Pegler  attacks  the  Government,  the 
social-security  system,  and  the  financial  re- 
?p.  nsibility  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
(lT-.c!denta:iy.  this  ulcerated  individual  has 
been  opposed  to  stKnal  security  for  the  past 
year  or  two  )  He  makes  the  very  rash  and 
unproved  statement  that  "the  Roosevelt- 
Truman  administration  have  squandered 
every  dime  (of  social-security  funds' 
This  great  patriot  C)  and  spokesman  for  the 
privileged  classes  also  urges  the  women  of 
the  country  to  refuse  to  collect  social-secu- 
rity payments  from  their  domestic  help.  He 
also  urges  businessmen  to  reftxse  to  make 
the  collections  from  theu"  employees 

We  are  disturbed  because  the  Commu- 
nists flout  otir  laws  and  would  wreck  the 
country,  but  P*egler  speaks  for  another  breed 
cf  cats  who  would  Just  as  surely  wreck  our 
Government  and  throw  the  working  people 
back  on  the  bread  lines  and  Jump  for  Joy 
to  see  them  squirm. 

Social  security  Is  working  for  the  oldsters. 
In  Bordentown.  every  day  more  men  and 
women  are  retiring  from  Jobs  in  Indxistry. 
With  their  social -security  checks,  their  small 


pensions,  and  their  meager  savings  ot  other 
years  they  are  independent,  not  rich.  Just 
Independent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
eenred  us  well  for  the  past  175  years,  but 
during  this  period  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  God-feartng.  Today,  there 
are  generations  who  know  no  God  and  who 
know  no  moral  laws. 

We,  the  people,  must  preserve  our  own 
democracy.    There  Is  no  use  passing  the  buck. 


Frank  Kkkpatrick:  Hard-Hktms  Mil- 
waukee Newt  CommeBiator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCOK3IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  crymg  need  in  America  to- 
day IS  real  leadership.  A  few  short 
years  ago  the  Umted  States  was  the 
strongest  country  m  the  world.  Now- 
many  of  our  leaders  who  were  in  power 
then  and  are  still  in  power  now  are 
cringing  with  fear  and  saying  that  we 
must  be  cautious  on  how  we  tread  be- 
cause we  are  now  unprepared  to  prop- 
erly defend  ourselves. 

How  did  all  this  come  about?  Per- 
haps some  of  it  IS  due  to  the  strange 
outkx)k  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  could  say  of  the  atomic 
bomb  that  had  been  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima, "this  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
history." 

I  include  herewith  the  talk  given  by  a 
Mil.-.aukee  radio  commentator,  Mr. 
Frank  Kirkpatrick,  on  August  6,  1951: 
.\s  I  See  It 
I  By  Frank  Kirkpatrick) 
It  IS  g:ood  to  be  back  with  you.  And,  I 
know  many  of  you  are  curious  as  to  why  I 
have  been  off  the  air.  That  s  a  long  story, 
with  many  chapters.  Some  of  it  probably 
need  never  be  told,  and  part  of  it  you  car 
readily  guess  by  the  new  manner  in  which 
I  am  introduced.  Anyway,  so  many  of  voa 
have  stopped  trying  to  tune  me  m.  that  it 
will  be  be"tter  if  we  let  e.xplanations  go  for 
a  later  date  when  more  of  us  are  back  to- 
gether 

For  tonight  let's  Just  be  old  friends  who 
have  been  separated,  who  have  come  together 
again — and  who  postpone  explanations  untU 
calmer  moments. 

I  do  want  to  say.  however,  that  I  ve  missed 
our  Uttle  visits  each  evening.  And,  the 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls  and  letters  and 
cards  asking  what  happened  to  me  would 
indicate  that  maylDe  you  missed  me,  too. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  take  all  the  calls  or 
even  begin  to  answer  your  letters  and  cards — 
but  I've  been  glad  to  have  them.  And. 
someday.  I  hope  to  get  around  to  answering 
you. 

In  the  meanwhile,  pass  the  word  to  your 
frlencs  and  fellow  listeners.  Tell  them  I'm 
back  on  the  air.  at  the  same  time,  same 
station.  If  you  don't  do  this,  I  dont  know 
how  I'll  get  the  message  to  everybody. 

Now.  let's  get  to  the  news.  The  very 
latrat  Item  at  5:54  la  a  bulletin  from  the 
United  Press  stating  that  the  President  ot 
the  Russian  Soviets.  Nikolai  Shvernlk,   haa 


proposed  to  President  Truman  that  the  Big 
Five  powers  sign  an  antiwar  treaty  to  end 
the  cold  war.  This  will  be  huge  headlines 
tomorrow,  but — tonight  and  tcanorrow — I 
suggest  that  it  Is  about  as  important  as  the 
man  who  sent  the  message .  His  name  is 
Shvernlk.  and  he  is  the  President  of  Russia. 
but  I  doubt  many  of  you  ever  heard  of 
him.  But.  I  suppose  the  top  news  has  to 
do  with  this  business  of  the  off-again-on- 
again  truce  talks  in  Korea.  Right  now  they 
are  off  temporarily.  It  would  be  hard  to 
prove,  however,  that  this  Is  the  top  news 
from  the  reactions  of  the  average  man  In  the 
street  As  I  see  it,  most  of  us  are  apatheti- 
cally indifferent  to  what  is  going  on  at  Kae- 
Bcng — and  it's  my  guess  that  this  stems  from 
a  conviction  that  whatever  happens  *e  are 
going  to  lose.  At  least,  we  will  lose  face, 
liDse  prestige,  and  probably  lose  the  little  toe- 
hold we  still  have  on  our  Pacific  defense 
line. 

Wli«n  I  was  writing  this  script  I  first  said 
at  thk?  point  that  we  would  lose  all  that 
we  fought  Japan  to  gain,  but  I  had  to  stop 
and  cross  out  that  statement  because  we 
long  ago  lost  the  free  China  for  which  we 
fought  Japan.  And  because  this  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  dropping  of  the  first  atomic 
borrib.  it  is  appropriate  that  we  think  of  the 
present   m   terms  of  the  past. 

TZS     TE-\JIS     ACO     AMESICAjr     PtESTlGE     HICH 

&  ,  lets  look  back  10  years  to  August 
l';4'.  Ten  years  ago  today.  Hitlers  armies 
were  sweeping  across  Russia  faster  than  any 
enemv  force  ever  moved  across  another  coun- 
trv  in  all  history  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
had  met  and  were  about  to  issue  a  state- 
ment which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter  President  Roosevelt  had  pledged 
ai!  pos.<ible  aid  to  Russia. 

NationaiiEt  Chinese  forces  were  fighting 
Japanese  invaders  as  they  had  been  for  4 
years  The  Chinese  Communists,  In  turn, 
were  be'raymg  their  homeland  by  forcing 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  fight  them  instead  of 
the  Japanese,  Just  as  the  French  Communists 
had    betrayed    their    nation    to    Hitler. 

Rudolph  Hess  had  flown  to  Bntatn  in  his 
qui-xotic  attempt  to  convince  the  British 
that  Hitler's  aims  were  against  Russia,  not 
Europe. 

The  moderate  Cabinet  cf  Prince  Konoye 
was  In  power  in  Japan,  and  was  considered 
frundly  to  America.  It  was  soon  to  be  re- 
placed by  Tojo's  Cabinet,  however. 

Throughout  the  world  we  were  respected 
as  a  potentially  powerful  nation.  We  had 
great  prestige  in  the  Far  East  and  China, 
particularly.  American  marines  were  sta- 
tioned in  China,  and  American  gunboata 
sailed  In  China  seas  and  on  Chinese  rivers. 
When  Japanese  guns  fired  on  an  American 
gunb<jat  and  American  sailors  were  killed, 
the  Japanese  promptly  apologized  and  paid 
millions  of  dollars  indemnity. 

That   was    August    1941. 

SEC     TEARS     AGO    AMIHiCAN     POWDI    GKEATKST    IH 
HISTOET 

Now.  let's  come  to  August  1945.  That's 
only  6  years  ago.  Between  August  of  1941 
and  August  of  1945  we  had  become  the  great- 
est military  power  the  world  had  ever  known. 
And.  because  we.  and  we  alone,  had  the 
atomic  bomb  at  that  time — we  were  the  most 
powerful  single  nation  the  world  will  ever 
know. 

We  had  fought  a  great  global  war  on  two 
fronts  and  had  won  it  almost  single  handed. 
For  it  was  our  Industrial  might  which  had 
enabled  Russia  to  make  a  stand  at  Stalin- 
grad. It  was  our  production  which  had 
given  both  Russia  and  Britain  the  food  and 
planes  and  ships  and  guns  and  tanks  that 
had  enabled  them  to  halt  the  Axis  armies 
In  Europe.  And.  It  was  our  trcwps  as  well  as 
our  armed  might  which  had  finally  diverted 
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Xhcmm  umlca  and  forced  Hltl«r'a  wttbdnwal 
from  nuwH 

In  Um  Pkctflc  and  In  Asia  «e.  and  w» 
alone — uiuter  the  inspiring  leaderablp  of 
liiacArtbur — bad  made  our  laland  bopping 
return  to  the  Pbillpplrtea  and  bad  brougbt 
Japan  under  direct  attack.  And  tbe  Nip- 
ponese were  begging  for  permiaalon  to 
■urrender. 

Tbla  power,  tnls  prestige,  of  a  grtrat  people 
(the  American  people)  vaa  oun.  Jtut  six 
abort  years  ago  today 

Ttils  waa  not  alz  century  a^o.  Not  six 
decades  ago.  but  Jvut  6  years  ago  So  short 
a  time.  In  fact,  tbat  everybody  old  enough 
to  clearly  understand  what  X  am  saylnLr  has 
this  recollection  aa  pan  oi  his  memory  I 
repeat,  that  was  6  years  ago  txlay. 

Six  years  ago  today.  llt«>r:Uty.  Augiist  6. 
1SM6.  tbe  men  to  whom  leadership  of  this 
great  and  powerful  Naiion  was  entrusted 
were  speeding  bacX  t  j  America  They  were 
on  tbe  American  Cruiser  Augusta,  returning 
from  Potadam.  Just  before  no«3n.  the  Chief 
of  that  leadership.  Harry  S  Truman,  was 
banded  tbe  message  that  a:i  at<jmic  bomb 
hAd.  been  drcppMl  on  Hiroshima.  And. 
according  to  Admiral  Leahy.  Mr.  Truman 
then  said:  "Tbis  is  the  greatest  thing  lu 
history  •  Yes;  ccastlous  of  the  power  this 
bomb  gave  to  t  ic  great  Nation  be  led; 
Truman  said,  "This  is  the  greatest  thing 
In  history." 

SASIZ    rwxTman    STIUL.    ITi    COIVTaOL 

Among  tbe  principal  p^r.sonalltles  wbo 
sbarsd  with  iii.  Truman  tbe  control  of  our 
daetirilas  6  years  ago  were  tbe  most  Impor- 
tant of  tbe  men  wbo  share  that  control 
with  bim  today.  At  Potsdam  and  presum- 
ably on  tbe  AtiyuJta  were  Truman.  MjU-ahall. 
Elaenbowcr.  AvereU  Hamman,  and  Omar 
Bradley  and.  holding  down  the  fort  at  the 
Stat*  Department,  aa  Under  Secretary,  was 
Oean  Acbsaon. 

These  were  Uw  men  to  wbo  were  entrusted 
thla  great  power  that  we  had  built  wl'.b  our 
natural  rceourcea.  with  our  sweat,  w'.tb  tbe 
blood  of  our  young  men.  with  tbe  tears  of 
tbelr  famiUlea,  and  witb  tbe  sacrifices  of 
aU  of  UB. 

aics 

And.  tliaee  are  tbe  men.  Mr.  Truman  and 
hla  aeelelanti.  who  for  tbe  pest  9  years  baTe 
bad  ooLtrol  of  that  power.  T%e  power  en- 
trusted to  them  for  use  in  protecting  the 
men  and  women  wboee  sacrifice  created  It. 

So,  today  on  the  anniversary  of  Hlro- 
ahhMi  it  !■  proper  to  ask:  What  at  their 
taedenhip?    What  of  their  stewardship  T 

And.  the  anewcr,  aa  I  see  It.  Is  to  be  found 
•k  Ksisemif  In  Korea:  at  Kseermg  behind 
the  Ooasaatmlat  Unee.  where  otir  tmarmed 
•re  sorrounded  by  armed  Com- 
wrds.  There  tmder  the  first  white 
flag  erer  earned  by  a  United  States  field 
ncanmander.  esoeptlnf  only  at  tragic  Cor- 
rector, ttare  at  the  direction  of  Truman 
and  Karshall  and  Acheson  and  Harrtnkan 
and  Bradley,  there  in  Communist-held  Kae- 
soBg,  there  wadv  a  white  flag  Ilea  the  pow«, 
the  dlgnttj.  and  the  sacred  honor  of  the 
people;  sad  that  means  you  and 
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Mr.    Speaker,    uzxler 
B7   remarks   in   the 


Rccoto,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
address  made  by  Mr.  Donald  R.  Buri?ess, 
Director.  Office  of  Publicatioas.  Depart- 
ment of  Comaierce.  at  a  panel  dLioussion 
at  the  azmual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  New.spaper  Editors  at  thf 
Hotel  StAtler.  Washington,  D  C  ,  on 
April  19,  1951: 

I  greatly  apprpcJate  the  prlvlieee  of  being 
on  thl.s  par.e!  and  ot  mef"*ing  Tri'h  you 

There  a.-e  nvaiiy  things  I  should  hke  to 
hT\:)s  u:idpr  di^c•;s.«;^  :-.  but  I  have  decided 
t.)  conoer.tr.ile  on  tht'  <-r.e  I  ''■  c.^idt•:  'n  bave 
the  tnoet  far-reaohine  .siKnulcunce  Thla 
sub;ec:  la  the  ir.iporuince  v. t  creating  an 
a*titude  'iTSMrd  G-  vernnaeiit  Information 
wvrlt  w.ilrh.  »:.:>  dpplcrlng  actions  not 
!:;  'i.e  public  mtrrest.  will  encourage  de- 
ve!'  !"«■:? nf  •  f.  ;ir:d  ^tve  s'ipp<  rt  'o,  a  career 
l!i.'  rmatiou  ser;  .ce  a.:h  s..:.!  t:  aditlona  of 
cbjiHTtivlty  and  ;utegriiy. 

T^.e  significance  oX  this  pr  7<wltlon  Is  far- 
reaching  because  niisdirectt;d  criticism  (if 
the  F^derjil  In.'crmatK  n  services  Is  tending 
to  cre,i'.e  exactly  the  condltlcris  I  hope  they 
are  intended  t.,  prevent. 

I  believe  that  Jew  thL"..;'.  '^e--ldes  'he  In- 
tei^-ltv  and  publir  resp'-'ns.h'.::-.y  'f  'he  press 
lT.self  ire  mure  vital  tc  the  s'l;  p>r'  :  demo- 
cratic Kovernment  than  is  the  pre-stace  of 
those  qualities  m  the  Crovernment  Informa- 
tion service. 

Obviously,  scrutiny  '-t  thrso  services  must 
te  close  and  cont.inui;V!.s.  hut  unless  criticism 
is  sound  and  construct:-. e  it  ^ili  turn  good 
men  from  the  InfiirmatKin  field  and  open  the 
way  for  the  very  type  of  person  who  should 
not  be  tru.sted  with  Its  resporsibiliilca.  It 
will  ai-so  tend  to  drive  the  uilormation  serv- 
ices into  a  defensive  am  nyniiiy  that  would 
make  their  ranuiicaiicns  un:  ^rtunately  diffl- 
ciilt  to  trace. 

Twelve  >ears  ago  in  his  excellent  book  on 
Government  Publicity,  James  L.  McCamy  In- 
dicated that  a  start  had  b^^n  made  on  build- 
ing a  career  group  ol  fpecialiats.  I  'hlnk  In- 
formation workers  are  tending  more  and 
more  to  professionalize  themselves  and  their 
work  and  that  codes  of  ethics.  quUity  stand- 
ards, and  practices  are  beci  ni'.:';ii:  fairly  well 
defined. 

In  the  face  of  this  development,  and  great- 
ly tending  to  reverse  it.  there  his  been  \  s.'- 
rles  of  attacks  on  what  is  referred  to  a^  tiie 
fidmlnlstration's  army  of  press  agent.-'  or 
the  "OoTernmenfs  horde  of  propagandi.st.s  " 
Tbla  sort  of  charge,  usually  linked  with 
charges  of  huge  waste  In  printing,  lump  up 
to  45.000  persons  and  leave  the  impression 
that  tbe  Government  information  services 
are  filled  with  ward  heelers  grinding  i  ut  tons 
of  political  propaganda. 

I  hope  you  will  take  It  from  one  who  n"v°r 
paid  a  nickel  to  any  political  party  >  r  ai.y 
political  candidate  and  who  never  obtained 
or  held  a  Federal  job  through  Influence  that 
such  attacks  do  not  help  the  morale  of  men 
who  believe  that  the  title  of  Informatku 
Specialist  carries  with  It  an  obligation  to 
ethical  and  profeealocal  standards  as  high 
as  those  sttached  to  the  title  of  Managing 
Sdttor. 

Now  I  have  no  Intention  cif  whitewash- 
ing the  Government  or  OoTernment  iu- 
fonnatlon.  I  do  not  want  or  advise  fore- 
bearanoe  when  crltlclam  Is  due.  What  I  do 
want  Is  to  take  you  on  a  few  minutes'  tour 
on  the  Information  man's  side  of  the  fence 
and  show  you  where  I  think  much  of  the 
erltlclBm  has  bem  misapplied: 

Ptrst.  propaganda.  Let  \u  stipulate  that 
tka  word  propaganda  coTtrs  improper 
attempto  to  Infhienre  action  or  opinion. 
I  think  It  Is  highly  probable  that  most  of 
the  propaganda  that  has  been  criticized  was 
carried  out  over  tbe  protest  or  without  t!ie 
knowledge  of  the  Information  services  Cer- 
tainly my  otBce  la  expected  to  stop  every  bit 


of  propaganda  on  the  part  of  well-  nten- 
tioned  i  perating  people  that  it  finds. 

It  ss  true  that  you  and  we  might  dt  ler  to 
stin.e  extent  on  the  definition  of  legiMmate 
aririri  "f  public  education  However,  I  see 
'.;'-:e  UdiikTer  m  public  education  on  ii-.y  of 
the  0.  -railed  common-coiisent  prOsTams 
'-r  e'.er.  in  ■"ertaln  nvtre  controversial  .>rea5 
provided  it  Is  carried  or.  largely  throui  h  the 
press,  radio,  and  mag.utmes.  which  ar?  well 
able  to  sift  the  materia! 

>^"  T  ■'•■.^ef*  'hat  observer?  mleh  'f.f\ 
C(  :  .  .  -  hft  whether  the  thing  tht  y  .ire 
examining  Is  prupag.inda  In  the  worst  sense 
or  whether,  broadly  <peakir.i;.  it  ret  lly  is 
legitimate  education  c-incerning  a  program 
that  is  in  the  national  inter- 5 1  Then  they 
should  find  out  who  u  re6p<iiisible  for  it 
rather  than  assume  that  it  Is  an  informa- 
tion offlce.  Finally — If  propaganc  a  Is 
found — their  vigilance  should  extend  t  i  hc-.v 
far  the  Government  Is  iisine  te-hniq-.;?'-  de- 
5lgne<l  to  carry  the  propaganda  ar  lui  ;  pid 
over  the  heads  of  the  great  puoiic  i!i;  mo- 
tion media  such  &s  y  ;u  repreye:,'  I'  must 
be  recognleed  at  this  point,  hrwever  that 
expecting  the  Government  to  read  and 
serve  the  people  largely  through  F"'"-^'® 
media  creates  a  special  oblittat;  m  to  lUDlic 
service  without  fxhtical  bias  en  the  ;  ir-  'jf 
those  media. 

Next,  sfaffiiu'  PjuI  Leach,  of  the  I  etroit 
Free  Press.  <»i:;-arentlv  investitr.ithii^  r  p.  rts 
that  there  .tre  more  than  45. (XX!  prof  ican- 
dlsts  on  t.he  Fede.'-al  puyroU.  wrote  t^  ;:  he 
could  find  mlv  ab«>iit  2.000  Inforrr  itlon 
workers  In  Washlng-on  and  In  the  t  e'd  - 
Including  stenographers.  The  last  c  licial 
count  that  I  know  of  -vas  made  by  the  C.vtl 
Service  Commission  in  1947  and  si  wed 
2.357  persons  -n  the  Oovernnient  payr  ■!  m 
what  was  known  a.s  the  ■■1230'  Ini' rn  ati-n 
and  editorial  classification.  This  cover  ?d  all 
specialists  1-.  press,  radio  and  mai  azine 
woik  and  :»!1  e'litorial  clerk.s  :n  all  ^rade 
classifications  from  CAP  .5  through  C/  F  15. 
Because  editor;  -l  clerics  are  low-sa  a-ied 
employees  wha«e  work  Is  nK.*t!y  stat  stlcal 
or  clerical,  they  should  be  excluded  fr-^  n  the 
flkiure  we  are  con.iiderlng  This  mak-  s  Mr. 
Leach's  estimate  very  close  to  today's  ■  tual 
employment  if  the  innrmation  staffs  i  t  new 
defer;  ,•>  i^encies  are  n-^t  counted.  I  'h.nlc 
hi«  rit'u.'"  i.s  about  rttht.  At  the  raMo  of 
pr  fp-.-r  r  il  to  clerical  workej-s  existing  In 
rtv.  .  r  ip,  Mr  Leach's  count  of  2.CC0  would 
::.■  :ir:  1200  profes.slonal  workers  to  eather, 
ri'i'.  ::.  "cV.i,  di.^tribute  legitimately  pr^  mote, 
a:.d  answer  questions  on  the  full  leport, 
>e;-. ice.  and  reseach  output  of  the  entire 
U:uted  States  Government. 

The  '.areer  flsures.  which  show  up  In  politi- 
cal debate  are  arrived  at  by  includii  g  the 
!  ir£e  fi  rpifi;n  propaeanda  staffs  and  ;  ddlng 
st.m.stU'al  specialists  and  technician;  who 
d  n  '  k:M)w  the  difference  between  a  dead- 
line .ind  .i  release  date. 

This  brings  us  to  publications.  Almost  ail 
G-  vernment  publications  are  the  pliyslcal 
embodiment  ■>t  operating  programs  ap  proved 
In  some  detail  by  congressional  Appiopria- 
tlons  C'-mmlttees.  They  are  not  WTit  en  by 
Inf  -rmatlon  staffs.  People  who  thlnl  their 
titles  «ound  trivial  should  first  read  them  and 
find  out  what  the  bfxiks  are  Intended  to  do. 
Then.  If  they  still  don't  think  them  ]  roper, 
they  should  criticize  the  operating  pi  Dgram 
of  which  they  are  a  part.  I  have  crl  iclzed 
a  number  of  operating  programs  mysf  If  and 
my  office,  for  example,  last  year  suspended  or 
prevented  publication  of  material  Mth  a 
printing  cost  of  1176.500  and  put  U  nltlng 
conditions  on  30  other  publication  projects. 

A  Budget  Bureau  study  in  1947  inc  Icated 
that  fewer  than  10  percent  of  Cover  i  me  ut 
Printing  Offlce  orders  that  year  we:-e  for 
pub  He -use  publications  and  that  the  ost  of 
these  was  only  M.000.000,  or  about  7  percent 
of  total  printing  and  binding  obllgatl  ms  of 
the  executive  departments.  To  this  n: 'ast  be 
added   the  cost  of   publications  repn  duced 
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by  offset — a  cost  which  Is  lumped  with  ad- 
ministrative printing  and  cannot  easily  oe 
ascertained.  In  any  case,  the  amount  is  not 
excessive  when  considered  as  the  cost  of 
converting  the  entire  Government's  operat- 
ing  programs  into  usable  form. 

Waste  in  distribution  is  becoming  less  and 
less  I  J  a  factor  in  distribution  as  more  puo- 
lications  are  distributed  through  sale.  The 
Superintendent  of  Documents  last  year 
took  In  *a ,809.000.  Sales  of  G3minerce  I>e- 
partment  publications  have  averaged  more 
than  *1, 000. 000  a  year  for  3  years,  or  almost 
f  1  .JOO  000  If  sa;es  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
; ev  cl'.arts  are  included. 

Y  'U  mnv  have  gathered  from  what  I  have 
already  s.ild  that  inform.-^tlcn  off,ces  perform 
a  multitude  of  functions.  The  charter  of  my 
own  office  says  that  it  is  to  exercise  functional 
supervision  over  all  Information  activities  of 
the  Department's  15  bureaus  and  offices  and 
provide  service  for  thcise  bureaus  without 
information  units,  analype  the  market  for 
and  usefulness  of  the  Department's  publica- 
tions and  services,  provide  a  good  distribution 
svstem.  operate  the  departmental  pressroom 
and  clear  all  news  relea-ses.  exercise  general 
control  over  the  preparation  and  issuance  of 
all  publications  and  establish  for  them  stand- 
ards of  policy,  style,  content,  format,  and 
e.ssentiality;  maintain  relations  with  the 
press  and  radio,  conduct  or  approve  all  pr.D- 
motional  campaigns,  clear  speeches,  and  su- 
pervise information  work  in  the  field. 

Most  information  offices  perform  all  or 
mfist  of  these  functions.  The  degree  to 
which  they  emphasize  one  or  another  of  them 
and  to  which  they  influence  top  policy  deci- 
sions varies  with  the  administrator  and  with 
the  director  of  ln.formaticn.  It  must  always 
be  recognl7ed  that  the  information  offlce  Is 
never  autonomous  and  Is.  as  it  should  be, 
subject  to  the  final  decisions  of  the  agency 
administrator. 

I  well  realize  that  I  have  skimmed  over 
ti-pics  which  could  occupy  several  panels. 
However,  I  want  to  speed  us  to  the  discussion 
period. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  Government's 
Iniormation  staffs  are  very,  very  small  in 
relation  to  their  duties,  that  they  probably 
are  net  responsible  for  improper  promotional 
actions  and  propaganda  but  in  general  act 
as  a  guard  against  them,  and  that  in  most 
cases  legitimate  criticism  of  publications 
should  be  diverted  from  the  information 
staffs  to  the  operating  programs  which  pro- 
duce the  material. 

I  believe  your  Government  Information 
services  do  a  conscientious  job  for  you  and 
the  puh'ic.  I  repeat  that  they  deserve  youir 
suppor  and  that  with  it  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinued professionalization  of  Information 
work. 

I  thank  vou 


Karama  IIoDse  in  CleTcland  .  .  .  Where 
All  Races  and  Creeds  Contribate  to  a 
Prosram  of  Meaningfol  Life  .  .  .  Ful- 
filiiiif  the  American  Heritafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23. 1951 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  iL 
cosmopolitan  Cleveland  take  great  pride 
in  the  many  creative  and  constructive 
activities  built  because  of  the  vision  and 


the  courage  of  individuals  aid  groups 
that  make  up  our  population. 

One  of  those  which  has  taken  on  both 
national  and  international  itatui'C  is 
Karamu  House,  recently  celebrating  the 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  first 
meeting  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

What  is  Karamu  House?  Begun  on 
less  than  a  shoestring,  it  is  today  recog- 
nized as  'one  of  the  greatest  dsmocratiz- 
ing  forces  in  our  America." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  tociay  to  pay 
tribute  to  Karamu  and  to  the  two  gentle, 
indomitably  hope-filled  people  who  con- 
ceived  it,  who  lived  it.  who  have  guided 
i;  down  the  years  until  it  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  ciemonstrA- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  all  men  t.nd  women 
are  equally  children  of  a  loving  Father 
who  is  indeed  a  universal  and  living  God. 
"Karamu,"  in  the  Swahili  linguage  of 
Africa,  means  "a  place  of  recreation." 
and  "the  center  of  the  community" — 
Karamu  House  in  Cleveland  has  come  to 
mean  all  of  that  and  more.  It  is  a  cen- 
ter directed  toward  the  creative  growth 
and  development  of  human  beings,  a 
center  fostering  successful  human  rela- 
tionships, demonstrating  demx;ratic  un- 
derstanding between  peoples  and  reach- 
ing out  toward  the  far  horizons  of  hu- 
man relationships.  Our  Karamu  is  a 
living  proof  of  the  realization  that  mem- 
bers of  all  races  and  all  creeds  have  a 
meaningful  life  in  our  country  and  can 
offer  much  to  the  Americar  heritage. 
We  are  both  proud  and  humble  in  its 
accomplishments. 

Karamu  House  was  conceived  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Rowena  and  Rus- 
sell Jelliffe.  It  was  brough':  into  be- 
ing through  their  efforts.  "Bit  by  bit 
their  inspiration  found  answei'ing  chords 
in  the  great  heart  of  Cleveland.  Little 
by  little  their  devotion  to  an  ideal  bore 
fruit.  A  year  ago  a  beautiful  new  the- 
ater, built  of  solid  bricks  a:id  mortar, 
took  the  place  of  the  ramshackle  make- 
shifts of  the  past.  The  opening  night 
was  one  of  the  most  moving  experiences 
Clevelanders  have  ever  had.  To  me  it 
was  unforgettable.  To  the  Jelliffes  it  was 
proof  of  the  validity  of  their  faith  and 
a  challenge  to  future  achievement. 

Thirty-five  years  and  now  £,  little  more 
ago  these  two  native  Ohioans  came  quite 
alone  to  the  most  poverty-stricken  area 
of  the  city  to  open  a  recreational  and 
athletic  center  in  an  old  funeral  parlor. 
Their  funds,  given  by  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  were  very  mcxiest.  The 
people  of  the  neighborhood  received 
them  coldly  and  with  suspicion.  But 
gradually  the  jxxjr  and  repressed  people 
came  to  the  center,  growing  in  numbers 
until  the  JelliSes  were  force!  to  expand 
to  a  few  dilapidated  neighboring  build- 
ings. 

Soon  the  founders  noticed  unmistake- 
able  signs  of  creative  talent:  shy  efforts 
to  help  decorate  the  barren  walls  with  a 
charcoal  painting;  a  self-CDnscious  at- 
tempt to  compose  music;  tt.e  persistent 
rhythm  of  a  dance;  and  an  almost  hidden 
sense  of  make-believe  and  fantasy.  In- 
hibited attempts  to  brighten  an  other- 
wise dull  and  drab  Ufe,  they  were  none- 
theless real  and  vital  In  sipirit.  Prom 
these  crude  origins  came  the  artistic 
genius  that  is  Karamu  todaj'. 


It  was  30  years  ago  that  the  late 
Charles  Gilpin  came  to  Karamu  to  attend 
one  of  the  first  theatrical  pre.'sentEitions. 
To  the  small  number  of  eager  Negro 
actors  who  crowded  around  him,  he  said: 

Learn  to  see  the  drama  In  your  own  lives, 
and  some  day  the  world  will  come  to  see  you. 

And  today  the  world  has  come  to  see 
them  not  only  to  esteem  the  renowned 
dramatic  productions,  but  also  to  ap- 
plaud the  rhythmic,  skilled,  Karamu 
dancers,  to  listen  to  the  Karale^rs.  the 
nationally  famous  men's  quartet  on  CBS. 
and  to  appreciate  the  Karamu  art  shows. 
But  between  the  lines  of  favorable 
press  notices  and  behind  the  glare  of  the 
amber-tinted  footlights  is  the  real  heart 
of  Karamu — the  meaning  it  has  for  the 
thousa.ids  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  become  members  of  the  Karamu 
family.  The  intrmsic  contribution  of 
Karamu  is  encompassed  within  its  many 
clubs,  organized  crafts,  and  group  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Karamu  Children's  Theater  and 
the  Junior  Theater  give  the  youngsters 
of  the  neighborhood  ana  beyond  a  unique 
opportunity  for  youthful  expression. 
Choral  groups  and  instrumentalists, 
while  supplying  the  music  for  many  of 
the  theatrical  productions,  also  form  an 
interest  group  in  themselves. 

Small  children  are  cared  for  in  the 
Karamu  nursery  school,  while  their 
working  mothers  maintain  their  jobs 
away  from  home.  The  nursery  school 
program  also  offers  evening  discussion 
groups  and  a  series  of  topics  and  projects 
to  broaden  the  understanding  of  the  par- 
ents of  their  responsibilities. 

The  activities  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
building  include  printing,  ceramics. 
sculpture,  and  wood  cutting.  The  first 
Negroes  to  have  their  paintings  displayed 
in  the  International  Print  Show  received 
their  original  inspiration  as  members  of 
the  Karamu  art  classes. 

It  is  activities  such  as  these,  serving 
the  needs  of  all  from  the  preschool  age 
through  all  the  stages  of  lile,  that  enal>le 
Karamu  House  to  give  hope  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  despair.  It  is  also  the 
spirit  of  such  activities  that  inspired 
others  to  come  to  the  Karamu  staff  as 
faithful  teachers  and  directors. 

"While  the  Jelliffes  have  been  the  guid- 
ing light,  loyal  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  civic-minded  people,  have 
also  given  their  constant  and  willing 
service.  The  many  names  of  illustrious 
national  sponsors  are  further  proof  of 
Karamus  fame  and  meaning. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity. Karamu  works  actively  with  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Western  Reserve 
University,  the  fine  arts  division  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Playhouse. 

But  Karamu  no  longer  belongs  to 
Cleveland  alone.  The  Karamu  idea  is 
rapidly  spreading  to  all  of  the  leading 
industrial  centers  of  the  Nation.  And 
even  our  State  E>epartment,  recognizing 
and  appreciating  Karamu  House  as  one 
of  our  greatest  examples  of  a  working 
democracy,  has  sent  foreign  students  to 
Karamu  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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DOC  only  ft  thrimnc  ftrt  cen- 
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KZTENSK>N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WIL£T 

or  wmcxmmm 
IN  THE  SINATK  OF  THE  UNIT  ED  STATES 

Thmrtdav,  Aw9%st  23.  If  SI 

lir.  WnST.  Mr.  President,  on  Prl- 
dfty.  July  8.  it  vftB  my  pleasure  to  address 
the  Nfttionftl  Association  of  County  Of- 
ficials who  were  gathered  in  convention 
In  MUvftukee.  Wis.  The  following  day  I 
left  for  Europe  for  ft  2  weeks'  trip  fts  a 
mcfliber  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  course  of  the  speech  in  Milwau- 
kee that  nlcbt.  I  mentioned  the  Kaesong 
peace  talks — the  negotiations  which  have 
DOW  aivarently  broken  down  because  of 
tbe  bad  faith  of  the  Qunisunist  ag- 


At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  oi  my  talk  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoto. 

Tbere  beiiv  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  ftdknrs: 

Promt  o«  Bsal  Aucisncs 
HaUon  uul  the  vorld  follov  wtth 
brestb  tbe  latest  dcvciopmenta  la 
tta*  anaiicliig  tor  a  cemae-flre  in  Korea.  Tiia 
to,  lik*  all  the  peace-lOTlng 
of  Um  world,  troat  that  there  will 
oat  at  tha  nagottitloni  a  aueceaitul 
wtileh  vUl  banlah  bloocfcbed 
and  for  aU  from  that  ravaged  penln- 
wtth  aueh  a  oaaae-flre,  bowercr. 
tlMra  mart  be  no  ilackenlng  of  tbe  bome- 
fiFQBt  production  effort. 


■o  raoMT  Auosncs 


Xb  oar 


to  aaa  tbe  blo<xiy  figbtlnf 
to  aaa  the  Uvea  of  serTlcemcn  and 
stvlllaBa  aavad.  «•  ihould  not  forget  that 
a  Boraaa  eaaae  Ore  or  armlrtlce  would  tm 
tf  oertatn  eondlttona  wtn  not  at- 
tB  tke  anbaaquent  aetUcmant.  Be- 
ttet  the  oeaaa  ftra  would  be  nego- 

(a)  Oanaral  Rldgwaj.  the  UW  Conunaoder: 

(b)  Dm  Worth  Korean  commander;  and 
^c)  TlM  eommander  o<  tbe  Cblnew  Red 


Ob  tta  etlMr  band,  tbe  mbaegtiant  peace 
oald  have  to  be  between  tbe  outin 
•I  iBteraat.  namelj.  Rusala   (which 
poppat**  atrlngBl.  Red  China. 
aabeequent  eoadltkma 

■•  Modlsg  aa  coukl  poa- 

that  at  oo  Tiaa 

oo  on  tome  fllmay 

Sad-Hortb  Koraan 


Mow.  at  eowae.  tbe  question  artaea  as  to 
whether  any  agreement  algned  by  a  Com- 
aaunUt  or  Communist  satellite  state  will  ever 
be  worth  the  paper  that  It  is  written  up<::i. 
A  Mndlnf  contract  in  times  past  acrordlng 
to  tbe  Anglo-Bazon  concept,  meant  jvi^t 
that.  But  in  tble  day  and  age.  a  btnclln? 
rommltiiwnt  la  held  as  lon«  as  tt  pteaaea 
the  Oommuniata  to  do  so. 

aas  woaiB  KoaLzaa  nr  the  MAKma'> 

a.  An  underatandlng  aa  btndlnK  as  could 
possibly  be  obtained  In  Korea.  Moecow  and 
Lake  Suooeae,  that  Chinese  Red  f  >rc«  woiiM 
not  uae  tbe  opportunity  after  a  breather  ' 
to  send  their  forces  into  French  Induchuia. 
Into  tbe  Malayan  Peninsula  ^Jr  other  UniLs 
In  southeast  Asia. 

I  want  to  point  rmt  that  this  qiiestlon  of 
poaalble  invasion  of  thoee  lands  Is  of  course. 
independent  in  a  certain  sense  from  the 
more  tmiuedlate  question  of  pesce  tn  Korea 
aa  such.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
cannot  sim^y  close  up  the  Korean  chapter 
Ignore  other  parts  of  the  ciiessboard  tHid 
merely  permit  the  Chinese  Reds  to  at  art  a 
new  and  Woodier  Korea  m  the  southeast 
portfcxi  of  Aala. 

SACanrcTs  or  hekoks  uvst  not  be  in  vmh 

The  American  people  are.  I  believe,  flnnly 
determined  that  there  shall  be  no  appease- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Reds  The  Amerlra.i 
people  are  determined  that  the  Korean  c<*a.se- 
fire  shall  not  be  a  Ifunlch.  As  much  as 
they  shudder  at  the  thought  of  continued 
bloodshed,  they  rebel  even  more  the  th  ught 
that  after  12  solid  monthi>  and  loci.uuo 
battle  and  nonbattle  casualties,  the  s<u.ri- 
flces  of  our  heroes  might  be  rendered  lii  v.iia 
by  an  Ignoble  agreeement. 

WATQ  SHOCU)  BZ  SQUZEZTD  OITT  OF  rORUOiV  AID 

As  I  have  Indicated,  we  are  ali  aware  liidC 
the  Korean  settlemeni  ls  but  one  eieme.-i  on 
the  world  chessboard.  In  the  Pnrelcti  Re- 
lations Committee,  there  is  nour  pendlr.s  an 
iajOO.000.000  forelgn-ald  bill,  most  of  which 
is  for  military  aid.  We  of  the  oommlttee  are 
going  to  go  over  that  bill  with  a  "flne  tooth 
comb"  In  order  to  make  siire  that  every  dollar 
to  be  authorized  is  necessary  and  J^ostitled. 

At  the  present  time,  I  for  one.  say  th.it 
no  figure  requested  of  'js  by  the  admu.l.'^t.'a- 
tk>n  or  anyone  else  Is  »acrecl  and  u^.t^u'-^.- 
at>le.  If  we  can  squeece  water  out  of  that 
tSJSOO. 000.000  figure,  then  I  say  it  Is  er  ^r.tial 
that  we  do  so,  just  as  we  can  squeeze  «aier 
out  of  our  domestic  budget. 

OFTvasaoTx  taxes  CA>f  bthn  AMzaiCA 

The  American  people  cannot  stand  In- 
definitely mammoth  governmental  expenrii- 
turea  and  governmental  taxes  at  the  raie 
they  have  experienced  them  for  so  many 
years.  Sooner  or  later,  there  u  a  point 
beyond  which  "the  eoose  that  lays  th*"  jj  .Idea 
egg".  nameJy.  the  businessman,  the  labor- 
ing man.  the  whlte-c<?ll.\r  wcrker.  the  .'irni^r, 
whose  taxes  have  been  raised  to  the  hiv:hest 
point  Ln  hUtory— will  cease  to  function  in 
tbe  free  enterprise  system  because  nf  the 
oppressive  tax  burden 

ax  If]  una  or  sxr.ni.sKN'ss  wxroTi  *t  H-'xtr 
And  while  I  am  on  th:^  sut"Jert  rr.iv  I 
■ay  that  hand  in  hand  with  "ir  f  r*"!  -n 
program  goes  tl  question  of  ant.-tnfl at;  mi 
action  here  at  hf.me  Y.'i  .ill  !ia.e  read 
about  the  tremenduu-s  debai<i  In  the  Sf:.3' 
and  House  of  Represectatuci  .^!i  ixie  .^^je 
of  extending  price  and  waite  c  »n*r  jLs  I.  for 
one.  voted  for  temporurlly  extend! nsc  err. truJa 
bseauae  It  Is  obvious  that  Uncle  S«m  r^ir.mt 
continue  to  pump  out  MO.OOO.fXX)  NX)  of 
war  orders  without  having  severe  couse- 
qusnces  on  our  economy — ou  our  life  .luur- 
ancs.  bank  deposits,  and  so  lurth  I  want  tr; 
point  out.  however,  that  K  •t.ibllixaiMii 
action  ts  to  be  successful.  U  will  taXe  tu« 
united  cooperation  of  every  ^roup  :::  .\."  .;;- 
can  society.    There  must  be  lews     f  .-.n  a'.ti- 


ttide  of  'how  miKh  can  our  own  ?roup 
profit  from  the  present  situation."  h«s  of 
an  Attitude  of  "Let  the  other  fellow  take 
price  ciits  cr  wage  cuts"  and  more  rf  an 
attitude  of  "What  can  I  do."  •'What  lac-lflcea 
I  .\ri  I  rr.Hke  to  do  my  share?" 

Naturally  the  sacrifices  must  tx  fair  and 
equitable  It  la  completely  understandable 
that  iiny  Individual  In  our  society  woull  feel 
that  It  Is  wrong  for  him  to  suffer  a  com- 
pulfc'wy  cut  in  hie  standard  of  living  while 
other  individuals  or  other  groups  are  proflt- 
eerintr  That  Is  why  I  say  It  will  take  unl- 
tipd    »»*lfle«8  cooperation  on  the  part  uf  all 

rOEilCN    BIXATIONS   COMMITTLX   TTUP 

Now,  on  the  foreign-aid  issue,  which  I 
h.id  previously  mentioned,  tomorrow  n  om- 
m^  I  am  Hyuig  back  to  Washington  In  irder 
t<>  J  )m  with  niy  colleagues  on  the  Foreign 
Rei^Aiiuii^  Committee  on  a  brief  official  trip 
to  Eur  jpe.  We  have  been  designate*  I  to 
make  a  lirst-hand  study  of  military,  eco- 
iiurcuc.  <uid  pclitlcaJ  conditions  of  Wejtem 
Eurupe  M>  that  in  turn  we  might  be  ab.e  to 
rep<.r:  back  to  the  Senate.  This.  I  assxire 
ywu.  is  no  pleasure  lark.  We  will  be  busily 
L(yii:errln^  with  top  otSclals  every  single 
avail  ible  minute,  working  in  the  Intere  t  of 
the  .\inerlraii  people  as  much.  If  not  more  so, 
.i.s  wiipii  we  are  In  Washington  laboring  In 
your  Dti'.aU  Out  of  the  official,  on-the-spot 
5  :rf  vs  such  as  this,  hundreds  of  mil  Ions 
ui  !i>.ia:s  have  been  saved  for  the  AnMilcan 
pe(  pit  Why?  Because  It  ts  next  to  Im- 
p<  >i>lbie  lur  a  Congressman  sitting  In  Wash- 
::ig'.u:\.  D  C.  to  know  accurately  how  the 
EU:.\  ..r  State  Department  Is  spenduig  our 
!n..:.ey.  3.000  or  6.0O0  miles  away.  A  ?c>od 
busiaei..';  sends  its  field  agents  out  tc  ex- 
plore wiiat  Is  going  on.  and  that  Is  vhat 
y^ur  C  i-^ess  is  doing  In  sending  this  leie- 
gatlon  tc  see  hjw  you:  money  is  being  fpent 
abroad. 

TEiBrTK  TO   TOCl  C«OCF 

Now.  my  friends.  I  should  like  to  psss  to 
other  n.p.'ters  I  am  sure  that  It  wou  d  be 
ditStuit  indeed  t<!  assemble  a  more  r»pre- 
sfi.taiive  coiiectum  ut  gr;iss-rocts  lead<  rs  of 
uur  country  'faan  can  be  found  in  this 
splendid  aasuciatlon.  I  am  glad  Indeed  that 
the.'e  tfl  such  nn  organization  as  yours  be- 
cause ir..''>ugh  It,  you  can  accomplish  col- 
itx-iiveiy  whi'  would  be  very  difficult  to 
accon-piiiih  individually 

Wrnii.  the  laat  two  decades  Amerlci  and 
the  world  have  witnes.'^ed  a  major  phenom- 
enon, the  gathering  together  into  ctntral 
guverunieuts  0/  mcrea&lng  power,  autharity. 
prestige,   taxts.   and   approprlatlDt^. 

souacKs  mi  M  wttich  trNCLs  sam  took 
At7THOarrT 

In  our  country,  such  power  was  takei  ever 
from  various  other  snurces.  r.  wa.s  aken 
over  from  the  following: 

(a)  Prom  the  State  gnvemmpt^ts.  '^l-.irh 
found  the  Fed-^ral  Gv.^veraiuent  increi,  :::i;!v 
depriving  the  estate*  of  regular  soun  es  if 
State  tax  reve:\up  Then,  because  the  StJtes 
fotind  themselves  nnanclally  unab  e  te 
handle  v.ir.u.*  *yi,>*>a  of  .ild  pi\  ^ranis  they 
had  to  -  ni'.'  hi*  in  ^.^n;1  !>■:  Un-.-le  S.ir  1  srd 
beg  hi::.  !  to  spt-ak.  for  the  very  aid  vhlrh 
he  alone  c^.uld  ,^i-. e  b''cai:s':'  l;t?  had  g'  ob'.ed 
up  the  State's  t.x  >cu.\e^ 

(b)  A  se<~  T.d  «w  ur*. e  from  which  p"Wi»rs 
were  taken  v.  ■:  :!-,'■  maj  r  municlpall' le.-  of 
our  country.  V.  ;:n  cji-stautly  in..T' a>in^ 
populations  and  tvrr  h.gher  costs  for  :)ub:ic 
services,  more  ;;:i  n;  re  they  t.)und  htni- 
selves  sending  ticir  repre.xentatives  to  '.Viish- 
In^ton  in  order  to  apE>eal  for  this  01  that 
approprUti<.}n  this  or  thiit  power  to  bf  exer- 
cised br  T7nc>  Sam  In  their  Jurlsdlctl  ni. 

1  .».  'h:rd  s<5urce  from  which  the  power 
wa.'»  '..Xf.!  Wis  fiom  the  counties  of  America 
•*'■■''.:'■  :  u;.il  •htm-elveti  becoming  Increas- 
ii  ,^.,,   •.:ii.'  ici.aii'*     r  at  best,  cu-partrers  of 
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Federal  officials  in  dispensation  of  fiinds  and 
power. 

(d)  A  fourth  sotirce  of  authority  was  the 
American  people  themselves.  In  other  words, 
more  and  more,  the  Federal  Government  took 
over  powers  from  the  people — powers  which 
had  never  been  exercised  by  Government  at 
all. 

FACTORS    WHICH    LED    TO    CINTaALIZATlON 

Now.  we  might  well  ask  ourselves:  What  are 
the  principal  factors  which  have  contributed 
to  this  increase  in  Federal  power?  They  are 
the   following: 

1.  Of  course,  the  greatest  single  factor  was 
the  Second  World  War,  and  In  fact,  the  whole 
rational  emergency  between  the  years  1939 
and  1945  Everyone  recognized  that  dtirlng 
that  emergency.  Uncle  Sam  had  to  exercise 
increased  powers  and  spend  vastly  Increased 
sums. 

2.  A  second  factor  was  the  depression. 
which  beszan  with  the  stock-market  crash  In 
October  1929,  and  which  continued  right  on 
into  the  national  emergency  of  Septeml>er 
1D39,  when  we  still  had  some  10.000,000  un- 
employed 

3  :\  third  factor  was.  of  course,  the  crisis 
v.ith  the  Soviet  Union  which  existed  from 
practiCiiUy  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
fieht  on  through  the  start  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  up  to  the  present  time — 1&45 
through  1951. 

Because  of  each  of  these  factors,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  taken  Increasing  power 
and   Jurisdiction. 

POWER  HAS  BEEN   HISTORICALLY  DIVUMB 

N^w  this  whole  phenomenon  must  be  un- 
derstood in  terms  of  the  background  of  the 
Ami^rlcan  system  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. We  all  recognize  that  power  In  the 
American  scheme  of  things  is  divided  three 
ways  among  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  level.  But 
power  Is  also  divided  among  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  Just  as  important, 
the  residuum  of  power  was  left  by  the  wise 
founding  fathers  of  our  country  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves.  E>own  through  the 
years,  the  area  of  those  residual  powers  has 
been  Increasingly  narrowed,  while  the  area 
of  Federal  power  has  more  and  more  been 
increased. 

WE   SHOLTJ)  T»T  TO  CHECK   CINTKAUZATION 
TREND 

It  would  be  unwise  indeed  if  one  were  to 

assume  that,  merely  by  passing  a  resolution, 
we  in  the  Congress  or  anyone  else  could 
easily  reverse  the  historic  trend,  particularly 
amidst  a  grave  national  emergency  But 
while  one  cannot  end  this  centralization 
trend,  one  can  certainly  slow  the  trend,  keep 
It  In  check,  and  Indeed  attempt  to  balance  It 
by  securing  a  return  of  certain  powers  to 
the  States,  cities,  and  counties  which  they 
once  h.<»d  but  which  they  now  no  longer 
possess. 

WE    SHOtTD     HAVE     NATIONAL    COMMISSION     ON 
INTER-COVERNMENT    RELATIONS 

In  order  to  do  so.  one  must  basically  re- 
turn certain  fiscal  powers— tax-collecting 
powers — to  the  people  at  the  grass  roots.  So 
long  as  Uncle  Sam  continues  to  take  such  a 
tremendous  proportion  of  certain  types  of 
taxes,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  "dry  up" 
sources  of  local  tax  revenue.  Just  so  long 
will  the  financial  position  of  the  localities  be 
dangerous  Indeed.  That  Is  why  for  many 
years  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Inter-Govern- 
mental Relations.  This  Commission  ion 
which  county  leaders  would  serve  with 
others^  would  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
famed  Hoover  Commission  on  Governmental 
Reorganization.  Its  purpose  would  be  not 
onlv  to  analyze  the  duplication  of  authority 
between  the  Federal  Government,  States, 
and  localities  but  to  recommend  what  pow- 


ers could  be  returned  to  the  8tat«i  and  com- 
munities. Moreover.  It  would  analyw  which 
level  of  the  Government  should  collect  which 
type  of  taxes.  In  other  words,  there  are 
certain  taxes  which  should  be  best  handled 
practically  exclusively  at  the  lociiJ  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  taxes  are  such 
that  they  can  best  be  collected  exclusively 
by  Uncle  Sam.  No  one  has  ever  suggested, 
for  example,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  get  Into  local  property  tuxes.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  property  tax  Is  peculiarly 
suited  to  local  revenue  raising.  However, 
such  things  as  gasoline  taxes  and  other 
levies  were  long  held  to  be  wlthn  the  do- 
malr.  of  the  States  and  localities  but  have 
now  been  Increasingly  preemptec  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

I  am  Indeed  hoping  that  thl-  National 
Commission  on  Inter-Govemme;:  tal  Rela- 
tions might  be  activated  during  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  and  that  It  might  make  a 
report  to  us  sometime  durmg  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress.  I  think  that  It  could  become 
a  major  means  by  which  the  continued  In- 
tegrity of  county  government  In  tae  United 
States  might  be  assured. 

ATllTUDE  OF  "LET  UNCLE  SAM  DO  IT" 

Although  we  have  described  v«u  lous  phe- 
nomena which  have  accounted  fo:  the  cen- 
tralization Of  authority  In  Americj..  perhaps 
the  greatest  single  factor  has  been  i  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Amerlc  in  people. 
I  refer  to  the  attitude  which  has  developed 
during  the  last  two  decades  by  ^^^hlch  the 
old  phrase  "Let  George  do  It"  has  tvirned  Into 
a  new  phrase. "Let  Uncle  Sam  do   It." 

Somehow,  the  American  people  hive  gotten 
the  curious  notion  that  Uncle  Sam  can  do 
things  better,  more  economically,  more  ac- 
curately, more  carefully  than  can  be  done 
either  by  themselves  or  by  other  levels  of  the 
Government.  Nothing  cotild  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  usually  found 
out  that  when  Uncle  S&m  does  iwmethlng, 
he  does  It  with  more  extravagance,  with  more 
overhead,  more  recklessly,  more  dJingerou&ly, 
than  If  it  were  performed  by  the  American 
p>eople  themselves  or  by  other  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

DAMCEX    OF    POTOMAC    FEVIX 

This  Is  not  because  Federal  Government 
servants  are  by  and  Isirge  unwortl.y.  On  the 
contrary,  the  g  eat  mass  of  Fede:al  workers 
are  honest,  hard-working,  sensible  and  they 
try  to  do  a  faithful  Job  In  accorlance  with 
their  responsibility.  But  there  I;  a  bureau- 
cratic disease  known  as  Potomac  :  ever  which 
serves  to  distort  performances  of  Federal 
functions  when  they  are  directed  exclusively 
from  Washington.  D.  C. 

I  say  that  it  Is  practically  impossible  for 
some  seat  warmer  In  Washlngtcn  to  know 
varying  conditions  In  Door  Coanty.  Wis.. 
or  in  Alameda  County.  Calif.,  etc.  I  say  that 
officials  at  the  county  level  are  in  i.n  Infinitely 
better  position  to  know  the  character  of  their 
own  people,  the  background  of  t.ielr  people, 
the  local  economic,  political  and  social  con- 
ditions, needs,  etc. 

UNCLE    SAM    MUST    TAKE    FROM    PEOPLE    TO    GIVE 
TO   PEOPLE 

Of  course,  if  you  have  unllmiteil  billions  of 
dollars  to  spend,  as  Uncle  S.im  Is  supposed  to 
have,  then  this  shower  of  Federal  jold  can  ac- 
complish a  good  deal.  However,  let  not  the 
American  people  kid  themselves  that  Uncle 
Sam  possesses  a  single  cent  except  for  the 
money  which  he  takes  from  out  :.f  the  pock- 
ets of  the  American  people  themselves,  either 
Ln  the  present  or  future  genera. ions  Gov- 
ernment Itself  can  only  spend  shat  it  col- 
lects, or  what  It  mortgages  from  the  future. 

DBCKNTEAHZATION       OF       tNDtTSTRT       NXCESSAET 

Now.  my  friends.  I  have  spcken  to  you 
about  one  of   the  serious  problems  that  is 


confronting  America,  and  that  is  the  prob- 
lem of  centralization  of  power  In  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  course  for  years,  some  of  us 
have  talked  about  the  need  of  decentraliza- 
tion— decentralization,  for  example,  of  our 
Industries,  so  that  in  this  atomic  age  we 
might  find  ourselves  adequate  to  meet  what- 
ever challenge  arises.  If  our  heavy  indus- 
tries are  tiU  central u»d.  as  they  are  at  pres- 
ent, we  may  find  chat  we  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  possible  world 
war  ni  as  we  should.  If,  Heaven  forbid,  war 
comes. 

But  this  subject  that  we  have  been  re- 
viewing today  Is  the  matter  of  the  central- 
izing of  power.  History  demonstrates  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  corrupts  them 
and  injures  the  righu  of  the  common  man. 
As  we  all  appreciate,  the  big  challenge  to 
the  Federal  Government  In  this  period  U 
that  of  defense,  and  so,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  return,  as  I  stated  heretofore, 
to  the  States  and  the  communities — thoee 
functions  that  the  States  and  communities 
can  more  adequately  look  after  than  ine 
Federal  Government  can. 

TmAINIKG    OUR    TOCTH    RICHTLT 

Let  lis  look  now  at  another  of  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  day.  Recently.  I  heard  Pres- 
ident Plaza  of  Ecuador  tell  how  before  the 
second  World  War.  Germany  had  at  Quito 
built  a  prora.ganda  school  there,  where  the 
Ecuadorian  children  attended  and  were  Im- 
pacted by  the  doctrines  of  Nazism  Pres- 
ident Plaza  said  to  antidote  that  (and  I 
might  mention  at  this  point  that  President 
Plaza  was  born  In  the  United  States  and 
eductited  here ) .  he  built  an  American  school 
so  that  the  Ecuadorean  leaders  of  tomorrow 
would  understand  the  American  way  of  life. 
This  brought  to  my  attention  the  need  for 
all  of  us  to  see  to  It  that  our  youth  are  well 
trained  in  the  American  concept  and  ideas, 
that  they  understand  our  governmental 
mechanism  of  checks  and  balances,  ovu- 
American  economic  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  above  all.  that  we  recognise  the 
need  for  high  moral  standards  In  the  home, 
in  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation. 

THE  FOITR  ABSOLUTES 

Recently,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Moral  Rearmament  at  Mackinac 
Island  where  representatives  of  various  na- 
tions attended.  There  were  some  very  dra- 
matic and  Inspiring  incidents  repcwted 
there.  There  was  the  Incident  in  our  own 
country  where  a  president  of  a  great  busi- 
ness organization  and  a  leader  of  a  labor 
union  both  told  the  story  of  how  they  bad 
gotten  together.  How  did  they  do  It?  They 
recognised  what  has  been  called  the  four 
absolutes — honesty,  ptirlty.  unselfishness, 
and  love.  All  religions  teach  these  great 
moralities,  but  these  two  men  showed  how 
when  they  applied  them  in  the  manage- 
ment-labor relationship,  they  found  a  solu- 
tion that  worked  so  well  that  the  efficiency 
rating  went  up  from  60  to  ISO  percent-  But 
more  than  that,  harmony  jwevailed  and  Ufa 
became  worth  whUe. 

HOW    RIGHT   nOLkS    HATE    aZGUN    TO    WOUt    IK 
CBlKAKT 

An  Incident  was  told,  too.  as  regards  Ger- 
many where  the  Commtmlsts  had  taken  orer 
great  labor  unions.  There,  when  these  fotir 
absolutes  of  honesty,  purity,  nnselflshneM, 
and  love  became  vital  in  the  minds  of  the 
labor  leaders  and  management,  not  only  was 
the  strike  situation  Improved  and  Industrial 
production  raised,  but  the  Impact  of  Com* 
munist  Ideas  was  to  a  eonslilerable  extent^^ 
antidoted.  These  Incidents  could  be  multi 
piled  many  times.  They  indicate  how  all  of 
us  can  make  a  contribution  to  tbe  safety, 
the  efficiency,  and  the  worth  whlleuess  of  our 
own  American  life. 
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CUMSISTS  Of 

Aeeormnc  to  my  "book."  tli^  kind  of  high- 
er t*»*"^»"g  aiKl  ftctlns  whicb  hma  bc«ji  dcxn- 
aoctnit«<l   b«ti»*en   Ubor   and   mAn»««nMnt 
ben  tn  Amerla  axid  In  «urop« — clearly  ta- 
dtratea  Xhm  type  of  titgber  teadfentilp  that  U 
necOed  lo  muc&  here  and  eUrwher*.     Art«r 
all.  I  am  Bpt*>ktns  to  I^kden — to  men  and 
vomen.  respected  In  your  communities,  men 
and  women  to  wtJcm  otber  oSclala  and  prl- 
Tat«  dtisena  lock  for  guidance.    Remember, 
too,  a  leader  Is  one  wtJo  In  a  crisis  ran  keep 
tils    bead    dear    and    who   when    a    problem 
arlaea,  can  antlTe  at  ih*  solution  ot  that  prob- 
lem—getUns  at  the  solution  prrmp*lT     We 
<lo  bave  problems  tn  thU  woaderful  America 
of  otin.  as  fou  so  well  know      In  many  of 
OUT  commYmltlea.  a*  Indicated  by  tbe  recent 
crtma  czpoa^.  tlien  is  need  for  tbts  morality 
rebirtb  to  which   I   haTe  refenrd.     Tw.  on 
e^ery  le'tel  of  our  •ocietr.  there  U  a  call  for 
rcdadlcatlcm  to  tbe»  principle*. 

I  should  like  new  tc  quote  from  Senatcr 
J.  WnxiAM  FtrusacKT  ctf  Arkansas.  He  had 
been  conunenttn?  on  the  corruption  In  seme 
of  our  sports,  and  he  had  reported  that  the 
l-iquiry  into  the  RFC  had  revealed  conditions 
'hat  were  terribly  unwholesome.  Senator 
tvumnan  said: 

It  Is  not  unreaaonable  to  ask  of  men  In 
public  oOoe  that  high  standsrds  of  conduct 
be  required.  It  te  not  too  much  to  a&k  of 
them  that  tbey  do  not  use  a  Ocremment 
lending  agency  m  a  dumping  ground  for 
thalr  own  m*«***^*  in  judtpoent.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  of  tbem  that  ibey  bebave  with 
simple  boneatj?" 

Then  be  continued  with  this  significant 
statemant: 

"Tbm  vaat  majority  of  great  ctTlllcstlons 
wblcb  have  baen  destroyed  was  not  as  the 
reault  of  sKtcmal  aggreaaioa.  but  as  tb« 
oooaaqrwae*  of  dooMstlc  oomiptlon.  A  de- 
mocracy  can  recover  qulcUy  frcnn  physical 
:  disaster,  but  when  Its  moral  con- 
1.  tt  becomes  easy  prey  for  the 
and  tlkc  charlatan.  Tyranny  and 
tb«  order  of  the 
day.- 

And  so.  nj  trlends.  you  and  I  know  tbat 
eaUousnaas,  smugneia.  yes.  moral  blind- 
neaa.  aaver  potnt  toward  economic  and  po- 
litical baaltb.  Tou  and  I  must  tberefore 
^Hwwm*  alerted  to  these  dangers.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  bs  found  tn  the  LndlTkhial  acoept- 
tag  tte  fact,  that  his  la  a  position  of  lead- 
•ndUp.  X  repeat  that  tbere  is  no  one  here 
bat  vtaai  tn  ttme  of  ertsla.  folks  will  look 
to  you  and  ase  vbat  you  think,  and  bow  you 
act.  We  ere  fiadttg  Just  tiKb  a  crisis  now.  I 
am  not  tn  thle  partteuiar  instance  talking 
idboat  tike  tntemattocal  litaatlon.  I  am 
telktaf.  for  example,  about  the  danger  to 
yooth.  leeiiMng  from  tbe  impact  of  the 
wbo  would  have  our 
nee  marijuana,  berotn.  and  mor. 
X  am  ?•'*■<  "g  about  our  eotadonlng 
incettable  tanmorallUcs  tn 
and  our  eondoncment  cf 
eomipttoB  tn  public  officials. 

or  siauMo  cowrvnoira 

Let  vm  retom  to  tbe  days  whan  men  bad 

eaoTkrtlons.     "CoaTlctions  on  what?" 

u    Oonrlctlana  about  tba  worth- wtUle- 

oC  tlM  WejUiMU      Convtctions  about  tbe 

ai  our  ecooomlc  system.  Our 

poll  Ileal  systems  are.  after  all. 

tlMt  bftiw  ever  been  erolved  by  tbe 

•at  tbe  iMst  systems  or  tbe 

do  not  operate  smoctbly  If 

liy  poor  mechanics. 

^paiB  «v  saooMise  amd  acacAume  a 

■ot  kmc  ego  to  a  group,  and 

meone  said.  *3ut 

really  become  a  ImAtTl" 

bow  thousands  ct 

been  known  publicly 

that  brought  atxjut 


improvements  in  labor  relatlcnF  In  G^rmnrv 
and  elsewhere) .  how  in  \.he  midst  of  cntu-.ii 
challenges,  they  would  tell  a  funny  st.  ry  and 
get  release  for  their  tense  nerves  aud  nvas- 
des.  They  understcxl  the  value  of  hum  r 
They  were  men,  too.  who  dldnt  hes'tite  -o 
pray  for  guldsnce.  They  knew  thAt  (".  kI  m 
araUable.  Remember.  Liner  In  '  r.re  ^.id 
"When  I  have  r.n  oth<*r  plare  t"-.  c  I  ^"  *  > 
my  knees  "  They  were  nien  %h<i  se\f.e^--\\-. 
not  seiaahly.  had  a  ereat  purj>rtso  Th.-v  »«*re 
men  who  deait  hcnesrly  wi-.h  thems<  .v-s  a:::l 
with  others. 

We  need  but  \r\--<t  aNut  ui;  today  to  note 
this  Imperative  rha^'.e'.-iS''     ;   U^adershlp. 

ron-INC   TH£    KRTVilN  S    PUaPOSKS 

As  we  view  the  ir.'e-:...-     ,   il  *r.;.i:i   n,  we 
recognize  of  ccurse  that  ihevf  m  a  or:. tinum^ 
evU  attempt  on  the  behalf     f  tiie  leaders  In 
the  Kremlin  to  take  possession  .i.id  t<>  t;. ra.,- 
nically  rule   the  peoples  of   the  eart.'s      Tl>' 
eyes  of  all  cf  us  should   by  m  w  hav »>   oeeu 
opened   as   to   Pv-l:tb'aro's   dlaixjlic    nieth  ds 
Americans,   some   with   d  ctcre   decrees    a:  d 
masters   degrees,    have   fallen   for    their    evil 
line.  a:ad  have  beirome  traitors  to  their   na- 
tive land.    Now.  it  is  our  J"b.  yours  and  :r.:  •■ 
to  see  to  l:  th-o.t  this  Amc r-.ca  of  uurs  sr:  -nVs 
In  strength — physical,  eccnoinlr.  and  spirit- 
ual— BO  that  the  Kremlin '.s  ev.l  purpose?  will 
not  be  accomplished     There  Is  Indeed  a  erea: 
goal — a  great  challenge  for  each  of  us     Ti  do 
that    «e  mu?t   become   adequate   per=or.ally, 
and  If  we  follow  thes^  fcur  absolutes  ot  direc- 
tives— honesty,     purity,     unselfishness,     and 
love — we  can't  help  but  become  be'ter  citt- 
Bcns.     And  If  we  become  tetter  citi.^en?    ve 
cant  In  turn  help  but  becrme  more  adoqu.-'.e 
In  our  day-to-day  relations.     If  this  happer-s 
to  you  and  me.  then  opportunities  open  up  to 
us  to  serve  God  and  country.    This  Nati'^n  has 
been  called  to  a  posltlm  cf  hich  leadership 
Whether  we  will  bi?  c':'mre*fr.'  in  tha'  leid- 
ership    depends    upon    whether    154,0<'HMX;o 
people   will    raise    not    only    their    econrm;:. 
standards,  but  their  moral  and  their  synrlt- 
ual  standards.     If  those  standards  are  raised. 
then  direction  will  be  given  us  and  -s""  will 
maintain  our  leadership  and   our  freed'^m«. 
If  we  fall  to  grow  In  grace    then  that  which 
happened  to  other  nati'  ns   rhat   were  called 
unto  leadership — but   which  were   net   ade- 
quate— may  happen   to  us. 

1   HATK  TArra   in   .\MX«IC\N   PIOPIK 

I  have  faith  that  Ju&t  as  when  we  are 
challenged  to  war,  we  center  our  ener.'ies  a:.d 
our  all  to  fight  the  aggressor,  so  loc;.  I  have 
laltb  that  the  American  people  are  becom- 
ing alerted  to  tbis  challenge.  They  recog- 
nise the  need  of  not  only  rededlcatlng  their 
physical  energies  to  make  Anaerlca  adequate 
but  of  rededlcatlng  themselves  to  a  spiritual 
rebirth  so  thit  true  leadersiilp  will  te  t.urs 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or    WISCONSIN 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$dav.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  set  forth  the  speech  of 
my  colleague.  Representative  Harold 
Vkloc,  of  Illinois: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ^n-.^meTlcan  .\rM',  ;t:'-s 
Committee  has.  duri:.^  '.he  pr-it  I  years.  '■.:.- 


dur'.-d  mar.v  hearlntrs  on  the  subject  of  the 
("  r.. .■.;::;•  •  K.i'.l'.rati" .n  Into  labor  u  ilons. 
Theyf  ! ; i vestualloiifl  and  hesu-lngs  h;.  ve  in 
the  pii-T  been  kjreatlv  concerned  wit  i  the 
Ur.itfcl  Klf'tnral  Workers  Union,  formerly  of 
the  rio  The  testimony  of  Matt  CveHc,  of 
•h.'  P:'t.shnruh  area,  along  with  several  other 
reitabie  wi':.-  •--><-^,  pr',ved  c!eri:utely  t:i  the 
I  illlinlllaii  iha;  the  leadership  of  the  UEW 
was  almost  ei-ii;:.':y  crmposecl  of  members  of 
the  Communl't  Party  In  spite  of  th?  fact 
that  extensive  publicity  was  Riven  to  this 
Communls.t  conspiracy  the  TFW  union  still 
flotirlshea  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
One  of  Its  strongholds  Is  In  the  Chicaj-'c  area. 
where  big  Indlistry  flourishes,  and  the-e  are 
a  great  number  of' farm  machinery  and  elec- 
trical Industries 

Our  committee  has  previously  studied  the 
Influence  of  th:s  C  mmunlst-inrested  union 
in    the    New    Enu:land    -States.    Pennsylvania. 
and   New   York,    but   has    net    at    this    time 
made   any  extensive  Investiga'lons  into  the 
ur.ion's  manipulations   tn  the  Chlcr.go  area, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  such  Invcsilizntlon 
w.U  shortly  be  under  way.     I  hcne  th":  the 
l:;vestlgatlons    carried    on    wUl    be    followed 
by  public  hearings  of  the  Un-.'^merlcan  .^^- 
tlvUles  Committee.     Our  committee  Investi- 
gators   will    also    look    Into    the    manner    m 
which  elections  for  union  representation  are 
h<"'.d  and  methods  used  by  the  United  Elec- 
tr:  ..:    W-rice.-s    Union    in    campaigning    for 
tl.rcc    p'..int    elections.     It    Is    intcrestlrs   to 
note   that   both    the    I'EW   Unlcn    and    the 
Farm    E'quipm.ent    \V:rker<    Unlcn    were,    rn 
N     ember    2,    1949    expelled    from  the    CIO 
by    lis    executive    b<3ard    as    Communiit-ln- 
fJ's'ed   unions,   but   neither   this   action   nor 
the    action    cf    the    Un-American    Activities 
C'  nimittee    h.is   cffectlTely    stopped   the    ac- 
tsjns  of  the  Communist  Party  in  seizing  con- 
tr"i     f  the  labi  r  movement.     In  addition  to 
the  •A.despread  publicity  given  to  these  hear- 
ings. Ccngre^.s  cited  for  contempt  several  of 
the   leaders   of   the  UEW   Union,     It   Is  dif- 
ficult  for  me   to  understand,  in  vsew  of  ail 
the  evidence  of  subversive  activity  in  these 
un;   ns.  why  they  are  so  auceesslul  in  wm- 
nuikj  plant  election.s  in  the  Chicago  area. 

One  of  the  most  effective  workers  in  carry- 
ing on  the  Communist  Party  doctrine  in  la- 
b'  :  ;i: i^r-s  in  Chicago  has  been  Grant  Oakes, 
1  -:;:;■  r  president  oi  the  Farm  Equiprner.t 
\V->rker'^  Unln  which  ha.-;  merged  with  the 
Uiutrd  E'ectrical  Wrrker."-.  U:;'.<  n.  The  sr-e- 
cial  C'tmmittee  on  Un-.Amerlcan  Activities  m 
1944  publLshed  the  following  report  on  Mr. 
Oakr:: 

••Sidney  Hlllman  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Or  :.'  Dukes,  president  of  the  United  Farm 
Fquinment  and  Metal  Workers  of  America. 
1::  v!!p[>ort  of  the  CIO  Political  Action 
C -mmittee  Oakes  was  among  those  who 
«<1dre8.«;ed  the  national  conference  of  the 
CiO  Political  Action  Committee  on  Jan- 
uarv  !4,  1944,  at  th«>  Park  Central  Hotel  in 
N'"'.  Y  rk  Ci'V  wl.',ch  was  orcaniyed  by  H'.W- 
ni.iM    iu.d    at    which    he    was    the    keynote 

S;  ■       K-T, 

■  l-'r  m  his  experience  as  .\s.s«7ciate  Director 
General  In  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
men',  when  Grant  Oakes  led  the  disastrous 
strike  In  the  International  Harvester  Co.. 
handling  millions  >)f  dollars  worth  of  war 
ci'n'raclj',  and  fr<?ni  his  experience  as  one 
i't  tlu-  founders  and  leaders  of  the  C'-ngress 
<  f  Industrial  Organlza'lons.  Hlllman  n-.v.st  be 
fur.y  aware  that  Grant  Oakes  has  consistent- 
ly carried  out  the  biddings  of  the  Ccmmu- 
.iZ.sit   Party 

Grunt  Oakes  was  elected  tc  the  national 
council  of  the  American  Peace  Mc;blllzatl^n 
in  Chicago  in  September  1940  en  a  program 
whicli  called  for  repeal  of  the  Conscription 
Act.'  repeal  if  the  .Mien  Registration  Act.' 
"deleat  ■  f  legislation  to  outlaw  strikes."  "kee;,)- 
Ing  the  United  States  cut  of  war,'  and  wtth- 
drnwal  ')f  all  aid  •  i  Great  Britain.    The  Com- 
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pact  of  1939  between  Stalin  and  Hitler. 
Oakes  and  his  asaoclatea  limited  the  strike  at 
the  International  Harvester  Corp  plant  which 
produced  tractors  for  the  United  States  Army 
in  order  to  cripple  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram which  was  In  keeping  with  the  policies 
of  the  .American  Peace  Mobilization  and  the 
Communiit  Party  during  that  period. 

"Descrbmg  the  strike  at  the  huge  tractor 
plant  at  2'"ob  West  Thirty -first  Street,  em- 
ploying 6  .500  men,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
Januarv  29.  1941,  page  1,  declared:  The  walk- 
out beean  when  the  Farm  Equipment  Work- 
ers Ort'anizlng  Committee  (CIOi  broke  oft 
negotiations  •  •  •  No  formal  strike  call 
accompanied  the  walk-out.  but  pickets  with 
placards  a:id  flags  began  a  march  In  front 
of  the  plant's  gates  as  the  men  walked  out." 

"Grant  Oakes,  the  leader  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  strike,  was  following  a  care- 
fully i^repared  plan  to  stop  prtxluctlon  in  the 
plant  When  the  company  sought  to  con- 
tinue negotiations.  Oakes  scornfully  reject- 
ed endless  conferences. '  He  issued  the  fol- 
lowing warning  to  Government  officials  who 
sought  to  end  the  strike:  "It  should  be  clear- 
ly understood  that  the  strikers  will  strongly 
resent  any  repetition  of  the  one-sided  medi- 
ation such  as  occurred  in  the  Vultee 
strike  •  •  •  (Daily  Worker,  February  7. 
1941,    p.    II.' 

'He  even  went  so  far  as  to  warn  President 
Roosevelt  cf  violent  consequences  if  the 
plant  was  opened,  holding  out  tbe  possibility 
that  these  workers  will  line  the  morgue  to- 
morrow, with  their  blood  on  Chicago  streets." 
and  held  out  the  gruesome  prospect  of  'mass 
murder'  i  Daily  Worker.  March  22.  1941.  p.  5). 

"The  Daily  Worker  spoke  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  strike  led  by  Grant  Oakes.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  February  1,  1941,  page  6,  the  Com- 
munist organ  declared:  'In  the  snowy  winter 
morning  pickets  parade  before  the  strike- 
bound Chicago  Tractor  Works  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Co.  •  •  •  This  pag- 
eant of  the  militant  labor  movement  is  a 
reply  to  the  prevalent  war  economy." 

"Grant  Oakes  and  his  fellow  strikers,  who 
formed  a  delegation  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Peace  Mobilization,  which  took 
place  on  April  5.  1941,  tn  New  York  City,  were 
hailed  as  veritable  heroes  by  the  thousands 
of  Communists  there  assembled  (Daily 
Worker,  March  29,  1941.  p.  a». 

"Almost  simultaneously  with  the  German- 
American  Bund,  the  McCormick  local  of  the 
Farm  Equipment  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee adopted  a  scorching  resolution 
against  the  Roosevelt  war-dictatorship  bill 
(H.  R  1776),  which  declared  that  the  meas- 
ure would  give  the  President  more  power 
than  Benito  Mussolini"  (Daily  Worker,  Febru- 
ary 7,  1941,  p.  3), 

"The  Daily  Worker  of  March  9.  1941,  page 
3.  reported  an  interview  with  Oakes  In  which 
he  hinted  that  strikes  may  be  called  in  other 
Harvester  plants,'  with  the  added  explana- 
tion that  leaders  of  the  Farm  Equipment 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  were  In- 
clined to  think  that  the  strike  will  be  won 
on  the  picket  line  and  called  for  mass 
mobilizations     •     •      •," 

"The  American  Youth  Congress  was  out- 
standingly active  In  the  American  Peace 
Mobilization  against  conscription  and  the 
national  defense  program.  The  executive 
board  and  the  shop  stewards  of  local  101  of 
the  Farm  Equipment  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  expressed  both  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  program  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress'  (Dally  Worker,  January  25, 
1941.  p    51. 

"The  Communist  Party  has  organized  a 
number  .if  May  Day  parades  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing which  It  mublllzefi  Its  full  support  behind 
Ita  current  programs  and  slogans.  Grant 
Oakes  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  May 
day  committee  In  19c9  and  a  speaker  during 
the    p.ir.ide    and    the    demonstration    which 


followed  (Dally  Record.  April  15.  1.U39,  p,  3; 
April  39,  1938.  p.  1 ) 

"Gram  Oakee  endorsed  the  Dai,,y  Worker 
In  its  most  recent  drive  for  readers  (Worker. 
January  9.  1944.  p  6).  Prom  the  exception- 
ally large  number  of  Hlllman's  CIO  Political 
Action  Committee  associates  who  have  re- 
cently Joined  the  drive  to  spread  the  Dally 
Worker.  It  is  apparent  that  they  look  upon 
this  Communist  newspaper  as  one  of  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committees  house 
organs. 

"Oakes  was  a  delegate  to  the  1943  CIO  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia." 

Following  this  report  I  am  reminded  that 
In  the  spring  of  1948  Grant  Oakes.  acting 
as  president  of  the  Farm  Equipment  Work- 
ers Union  was  busily  engaged  in  my  home 
district  of  Peoria.  111.,  managing  a  strike 
at  the  huge  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  there. 
Working  in  connection  with  local  Commu- 
nist Party  members  who  were  likewise  ofB- 
cials  in  the  FFW  local,  which  was  then 
the  bargaining  representative  at  the  Cater- 
pillar plant,  he  was  able  to  tie  up  operations 
of  this  plant  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  An  investigation  into  the  manipula- 
tions of  Grant  Oakes  and  his  cohorts  will 
certainly  lead  to  the  uncovering  of  several 
Reds  and  subversives  in  the  Peoria  area. 

An  investigation  into  the  Communist  ac- 
tivities in  labor  unions  in  the  Chicago  area 
cannot  help  but  lead  up  lo  an  investigation 
into  communism  in  education  and  other 
fields  in  that  area.  The  Communist  Party 
of  IllinolB  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  at- 
tempting to  extend  its  operations  Into  State 
government  and  many  of  the  Federal  agen- 
cies located  In  Chicago  as  well.  In  this 
connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  speech  I 
made  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
December  1950  in  which  I  advised  the  Mem- 
bers that  Communist  propaganda  was  being 
issued  and  distributed  by  the  Communist 
Parlry  of  Illinois  with  headquarters  at  208 
North  Wells  Street.  Chicago.  This  literature 
was  being  distributed  to  young  men  of  draft 
age.  chiefly  among  college  and  university 
students.  The  literattire  was  designed  to 
leave  the  Impression  with  all  readers  that 
our  entry  into  the  Korean  conflict  was  a 
mistake,  and  advocated  that  our  Government 
desist  from  its  imperialistic  act  of  aggres- 
sion. In  that  speech  I  asked  that  on  objec- 
tive study  and  report  of  the  extent  of  com- 
munism in  the  State  of  Illinois  be  made. 
Shortly  thereafter  I  received  a  communica- 
tion from  my  good  friend  Illinois  State  Sen- 
ator Paul  Broyles.  stating  that  he  was  con- 
templating introducing  several  bills  of  antl- 
Communlst  nature  In  the  State  legislature 
upon  Its  convening  in  January  of  1951. 
Among  these  bills  was  one  to  establish  an 
antiseditlous  Investigating  committee,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  investigate 
communism  and  other  subversive  activities 
in  the  Illinois  colleges  and  universities,  as 
well  as  other  institutions  In  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Senator  Broyles  did  introduce  such 
a  bill  and  it  was  passed  by  both  branches 
of  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  only  to  be 
vetoed  later  by  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson. 

Although  I  had  received  many  requests 
from  citizens  In  the  State  of  DUnois  asking 
that  an  objective  Inveatlgation  of  commu- 
nism be  made  by  the  Un-Ain«ican  Activi- 
ties Committee.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  could  properly  be  handled  by  the  in- 
vestigating committee  which  was  to  be  set 
up  under  Illinois  law,  had  such  legislation 
been  approved  by  Governor  Stevenson.  Now, 
the  Governor  having  seen  fit  to  stymie  such 
an  investigation  by  his  veto  of  the  Broyles 
hill,  It  becomes  Incumbent  upon  our  con- 
gressional committee  to  make  the  much- 
desired  investigation. 

Chicago  has  long  been  recognized  as  tha 
mldwestem  headquarters  of  the  Commtmist 
Party,  and  a  great  many  nefarious  opera- 
tions of  that  party  have  been  promoted  by 
those   in   charge   at   the   Communist    Party 


headquai-ters  at  306  Wells  Stre««  In  Chtcaf^. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  wttneas  the  ma- 
ntpulationn  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Illi- 
nois when  I  was  assigned  to  the  Chicago  field 
office  of  the  FBI  as  a  special  agent  In  1945. 
While  I  played  only  a  small  part  m  counter- 
espionage and  sabotage  activities  there.  I 
learned  that  much  of  the  Investigative  work 
carried  on  by  the  Chicago  field  division  under 
the  very  able  direction  of  J,  Edgar  Hoover 
was  directed  toward  countering  the  activities 
of  the  Communist  Party.  A  good  many 
agents  were  assigned  at  that  time  to  Investi- 
gate the  activities  of  Soviet  espionage  agents 
working  to  obtain  secrets  from  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  is  a  great  industrial  center.  Chi- 
cago Is  also  a  great  educational  center,  con- 
taining more  than  half  of  the  student  popu- 
lation of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  was  deslgnate-i  by  the  Man- 
hattan Engineering  Project  as  a  center  for 
research  on  the  atomic  bomb  during  World 
War  II  It  was  here  that  the  now-famous 
espionage  agent.  Arthur  Adams,  concentrated 
a  great  many  of  his  espionage  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government,  It  was  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  where  Clarence 
Hiskey  was  employed  under  the  supervision 
of  Dr.  Harold  Urey.  an  atomic  scientist  work- 
ing there.  A  great  deal  of  information  ts 
already  in  the  records  and  files  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  regarding  the 
case  of  Clarence  Hisluy.  There  Is  also  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  the  Commu. 
n  1st -front  organiaatkins  of  Dr.  Rarold  Urey. 
Then.  too.  we  note  that  in  the  famous  Ca- 
nadian and  English  espionage  case  involving 
Dr  Allan  Nunn  May  ^Jiat  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  frequently  mentioned.  It  ta  be- 
lieved by  many  that  the  pure  uranium  which 
was  stolen  by  I>r,  May  came  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  laboratories. 

In  speaking  of  communlftic  Influences  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  ?.  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  It  is  not  the  only  major  American 
university  which  has  been  a  subject  of  the 
vicious  schemes  of  the  Soviet  and  American 
Commimist  Party.  We  know  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  made  attempts  to  obtain  se- 
crets from  the  University  of  California  which 
was  also  designated  as  a  center  of  atomic 
research  by  the  Manhattan  Engineering  Ptoj- 
ect.  Practically  every  college  and  lUUvarsMy 
in  the  country  has  felt  the  lo^act  at  Oom- 
munlst  manipulations.  Tbe  Communists 
have  betjn  r«peclally  adept  at  Infiltrating  Into 
educatloaal  centers  where  the  policy  has 
been  to  allow  the  utm<3st  latitude  and  liber- 
ality in  teaching  and  learning.  Officials  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  have,  in  the  past, 
brought  out  the  fact  very  plainly  that  the 
policy  of  the  university  is  to  allow  such  lati- 
tude and  liberalism.  The  officials  have 
sought  to  bring  the  broadest  interpretation 
of  the  freedom-of-speech  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  bear  in  its  educational  processes. 
No  one  can  blame  any  college  official,  la- 
structor  or  student  for  furthertrig  such  a 
policy.  It  occtirs  to  me,  however,  that  ever 
since  the  famous  Alonzo  Stagg  left  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  as  Its  head  coach,  and  the 
athletic  program  wus  relegated  to  a  prac- 
tical nullity,  that  left-wing  and  pseudo- 
liberal  teaching  and  thinking  has  floorlslMd. 
The  Communist  Party  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  representatives  In  this  country  have 
used  this  so-called  liberal  and  free-thinking 
policy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  other  famous  American  universities  such 
as  Harvard,  to  further  their  plans  for  po- 
litical and  economic  revolution  in  /Vmerica. 
I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  by  my  remarks 
that  the  general  run  of  students  at  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  are  at  all  disloyal.  I  do 
feel  certain  99  percent  of  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents and  alumni  of  the  University  are  sin- 
cere, patriotic  Americans.  We  have  In  th« 
past,  however,  witnessed  the  sad  spectadt 
of  an  extremely  small  and  a~pareutly  harm- 
less element  of  Soviet-inspired  citl-tens  taklnf 
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oootrol  of  vboto  «fi9«nti  ot  our  Aj»crk»n 
aocivty.  I  irant  to  maMm  cur*  Uiat  It  doam*^ 
tn  acalD.  aad  — priaUy  to  one  erf  Ute 
cducatloa&l   UwtttuuoiM 


IB 

In  IMS  th«  mixtolA  SMtltlcKU  AcUvlttes 
linilHilhBi  OammlMioc  taaOm  &a  attexapt 
to  linwllt,ilii  axMl  ctTKly  tbt  infltiracc  of 
Um  OombbiibM  Pmrty  st  Um  UmTentty  of 
Cbkea^  and  aoQMT«it  OoUcvt.  TtUs  c<xii- 
BMaton  iMid  ttmno^  tran  lUreH  9.  1»4» 
u&ai  Iter  of  ttu^t  7"*''-  I>vUac  tliU  time  tta« 
£aUovti«  panoM  ««r«  caUed  to  totlfr:  Dr 
Motmrt  Maynard  HutciitzuL,  cbAacvlor  of  tbt 
Univvntty  o(  Cblcafo;  Jotm  li»dlaon.  Jr^  a 
Bcwpapovukn:  PrniU  Lormacu  a  ctodest  at 
Uniwalty  of  Clilea«o;  KHm  Snlt»r. 
•t  thftt  time  o(  tiM  Oommuntet 
Ctab  at  tlM  ITnlTcnltT  at  Cbteafo;  Dr. 
J.  SparUnf.  prnldent  at  Booaerelt 
tn  Ca&icaco;  Deas  Jotm  B.  Tbompeon. 
of  BocfcaCcUcr  Clupsl  at  tbe  UtUTcnttr 
at  CtitCTgo:  WbKfnmentMUym  O.  W.  Bonlcf  o< 
erf  tite  State  of  niiaoU; 
mafaitiie  and  orvapaper 
■mrltm;  Ifr.  Latrd  BeU.  cbamoan  at  lite 
board  of  Uurtaw  at  tbc  Univenlty  <rf 
OtlCi^pp:  Prat,  bnaat  W.  Biirj—i.  Prof. 
Botart  J.  Bav%bunt.  Pntf.  Maloom  Sbarp. 
PraC.  B.  O.  TiiKwali.  aod  Prtrf.  Bsrold  C.  Drer. 
all  at  tJM  Untvcnny  of  Chicago. 

«U1  aoc  parmit  me  to  to  Into  all  of 
that  wae  acktaead  by  tlUa  oom- 
Z  Bboold  Uka  to  brtaOy 
ittmnny  ot  Dr.  RtiteUtna. 
IB  Ma  very  tnt  ■tatamoot  mys:  nrha 
«Bteta  I  have  iei«l>ed  somoKins  m« 
to  tmttty  flOiifeanUiic  n>b««mva  aettTtUaa  at 
tba  CBimalty  eg  Chktmgo.  Tbls  >■  a  leadtnc 
and  tiM  anwiBr  ta  a— rime  i  In  tba 
I  OBBBOt  taattty  conoaretng  sob- 
at  the  Palwalty  of  Chlcafo 
aabaaqomtly  thla 
admitted  that  thcrd 
by  Om  ttjAlWBlty  wba* 
aa  tha  OommunJat  Chdi.  Later. 
to  thla  OaaamnslBt  Oob,  Dr.  Hirt- 
mai  purpoaa  at  the  Oom- 
GMb  la  to  aobvert  the  Ouiatument 
ct  tha  OM«ad  Ststaa  and  tt  ta 

of  the  uBlvatatty. 
ot  the  OoaBmnalat  Ctob  ta 
to' 


■tu- 

tha 

ta 

Qy  sut*  that 

the  Comati- 

ot  the  tmt««nity.' 

to   flght    lor   •todenta' 

In  the 

of  Bchta  and  eoottmia  to 

to  tha 

ot  am  fHd.    We  tor- 

yoa  are  not  cotuc  to  oar 

to  dM»Bj  tha 

to  daarioy  an  nwiyiinnail^a 

Thla  fact  Is  fony 

or  ChlaaBO'a  atudenca  wtio 

coalttton  at  a 

IJM  ■fiiilB  to  protaat  the 

C  tiM  sctirtUaa  ot  your  eooi- 


9/  Pu  CoMMBaiat  Club: 


How.  I  aal  you.  *-as  Chaacelor  Hntchlns' 
•tAteni«nt  lti:*l  he  )c:h'«  of  no  fcub.erir.e 
actlTttMa  on  the  Uaivfralty  of  Chica«.i  c:\n\- 
pua  oorreci?  In  al!  CT«iii  tr  Dr  Hu'chms. 
wtko  ahorUy  after  tbt-se  hea:;r..p»  rwlcnca  r.,- 
poaitloc.  I  ciust  »ay  that  every  at  temp-  *  x-- 
made  to  dUenfranchl**"  The  Communist  ■  u  > 
at  U»e  Cnlv*T«tty  of  Cblc«go  I  hopt-  thit  •: 
an  luTBiti^tlcn  la  madr  by  our  Ln-Amir 
Icaxi  ActlTlUes  Commifv**".  our  comriuttr* 
will  be  able  to  isa;;*  a  repi  rt  s-aylr.;:  thir 
Comniur.LsT  ind  ■  '.'.er  su;?  :er-;vo  .icTlvuiw 
at  the  Unlversitv  cf  Chicac^'  are  i  n  the  U-  - 
dine  or  h«Te  been  totally  supprnwaed 

The  great  n.Ajori:j  of  1  vtl  ^tudfr.'a  ani 
aJumnl  of  the  Unlrerslty  of  Chlcag  -  d«^irp 
that  their  Alma  Mater  t'*  slsHv.  looked  Jixn 
aa  one  cf  the  great  Amen  an  \iniveTf::i<^* 
Tbey  feel.  I  am  sure.  'Ji..*  the  -rue  f ic:<i  f 
Cunununut  mfllti  \tion  si.ould  be  cr  v. 'h' 
out  Into  the  open  la  a  manner  consister;-. 
with  the  right  cf  free  speech,  and  the  fret^- 
dom  of  arademlc  though'  and  teachin*;  be'.:  e 
fully  protected  Wbiie  I  received  a  ^rea' 
number  of  letters  recjue«tini;  suoh  r»n  li.  ves- 
UijaUon.  I  belieTe  that  the  fci lowing  excrrp' 
from  a  letter  of  a  stuclent  at  the  Cm. ersitv 
of  Chlcaeo  Illustrates  the  sttttude  of  m**' 
itiidenta  there  I  cannot  reveal  the  name 
of  tiila  irudent  aa  he  asked  that  It  be  kept 
confidential,  but  here  13  an  excerpt  frt.  n. 
hia  letter: 

"Let  me  say  that  aa  a  student  In  'he  un!- 
Teraity  I  thlnJt  that  «uch  an  Inveonea" -^n  Is 
k>Qg  overd-oe  and  a  sorprUlrii?  number  '^f 
atadenta  agree  with  me  It  ta  not  sr<  much 
the  fact  tliat  there  are  a  lot  of  Communists 
on  the  campua.  for  in  r*aUty  I  think  that 
there  are  very  few:  Init  rather,  that  the  entire 
camptia  U  ircared  to  a  socialiatlc  atmosphere 
Ttila  p^nneatea  the  faculty  and  is  fnnvd 
upon  the  ttodents  at  erery  turn  It  Is  espe- 
diiUy  dangerooa  because  of  the  fact  thnt  we 
have  a  great  numy  very  young  students  (14 
to  18  years)  tn  the  undergraduate  school 
1  eoald  supply  you  with  reams  of  material 
haar^ng  ocrt  what  I  have  said  should  you  de- 
fltre  it;  boweTer.  In  the  meantime  I  am  en- 
**^'»<"C  under  separate  cover,  a  copy  nf  the 
lAwoon.  the  university  student  newspaper  I 
will  leave  tt  to  your  discretion  to  determine 
of  what  'ralnbow-onic'  view  thla  publication 
la.  I  am  only  writing  thla  letter  because 
I  can  aae  Uiat  the  aeeda  which  are  being  sown 
at  the  university,  if  permitted  to  eo 
could  grow  and  undermine  the 
wary  fotindation  of  this  Nation  " 

I  ilneerely  hope  that  the  proposed  Inves- 
♦<f*^^'"  by  tbe  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
nUttaa  ot  oommuniam  in  IlUnola  will  have 
tha  guptMJit  of  tbe  patriotic  citizens  of  that 
State  wlK>  have  knowledge  of  subversive 
I  am  particularly  anxious  to 
the  cooperation  of  tbe  board  of  trus- 
taaa  ot  the  University  of  Chicago.  Roosevelt 
OoUefe,  and  all  tbe  otber  ecfucatlonal  tnatl- 
ttitkms  m  the  State  of  Illlnola.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  such  cooperation  will  be  forthcom- 
tatC  aa  It  ia  certainly  to  the  beat  Interest  of 
an  cftiBras   that   sucb   an   Investigation    be 


te  f  optiaal  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OR£N  HARRIS 

or  tntin»m 

Of  THE  BOOBK  OV  RKPRKSnTAl'lVBB 

Thurtdav.  Auoutt  23.  l$Sl 

Ur.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord - 
tnc  to  rtporta.  eicht  members  of  the  joint 
committee  of  tlie  Senate  have  i5&ued  a 


stitrn-.pnt  toncernlng  tbe  lon^ -drawn- 
out  hcunngs  on  foreign  policy,  empha- 
sizjnji  :,ome  of  the  very  impoitant  is«ue.s 
and  particularly  with  reference  to  far- 
eastern  p-Tllcy. 

Many  of  us  have  watched  with  great 
:'rr  .'St  the  developments  and  the  di5- 
ou';>;rns  that  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  '.he  hearings. 

There  have  been  many  issues  pointed 
up  A'  a  b^^acon  li^:ht  because  of  their 
imp<:rta:;ce  to  our  future  welfare,  as  well 
ai  'he  G.fferences  of  opinion  that  appar- 
ently ex'.st.s  Thftt  this  whole  discussion 
ha.s  i^f-tn  brought  before  the  Amenran 
p^-^-plf-  .IS  a  forum  soemi  to  me  to  be  in- 
vlMable  It  is  obviously  the  best  way 
to  br.n^'  these  various  Issues  into  the 
ut/t^ri  and  before  the  people. 

An  appropriate  and  pertinent  di.scus- 
s;oii  of  .some  of  these  Issues  in  this  eight- 
man  document  occurred  in  an  editorial 
of  the  Washington  Post  today.  In  that 
it  di.scxissetj  so  clearly  the  facts.  I  asic 
unanimou.s  con.-«nt  to  include  it  in  the 
Ricord; 

E^CflT    RrPUBLICANS 

.\  fpw  rf  the  outstanding  points  In  the 
ev:;.--Tn.-'.n  Republican  document  or.  the 
Mar.*.rthur  hearings  which  call  for  correction 
arf- 

1  That  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
promntly  to  deliver  arms  and  munitions  to 
Ch..^T  ?  Kai-shek  was  responsible  for  his 
d<^'X'T'.taiI  This  U  a  travesty  of  the  history 
■4h!ch  la  nr^w  part  of  the  record.  Much 
.\n-'.eriran  n-.nteTl.il  was  left  to  pile  up  In 
Ph.Tn^^.at,  and  much  of  the  remainder  waa 
bartered  to  the  Ccnimunlsta  In  return  for 
safe  surrender.  In  other  words.  Chiang  be- 
canw  the  "supply  sergeant"  for  the  Commu- 
nist.e  18  he  was  called  In  China.  Iven  Gen- 
rril  Wpdemever  said  the  Communists  could 
have  been  stopped  at  the  Yangtze  "with 
brijim* ticks"  if  there  had  b«»n  any  will  to 
fl«ht  on  the  part  of  Chiang's  Nationalists. 

The  point  is  extremely  Important  in  con- 
nection with  future  policy.  On  analogy  the 
fre»h  supplies  that  are  being  sent  to  Chiang 
Kti-s.Mek  are  likely  as  not  to  have  much  the 
Fame  fate  »»  the  old  supplies.  This  would 
be  t:ievttable  if  there  were  an  Invasion  of  the 
mainland  And  that  Is  what  Chiang  wants — 
as  A  Chlani?-Amerlcan  operation.  Our  policy 
does  not  yet  envisage  this,  yet — again  on 
nnal<T«y — the  possibility  exists  of  such  a  de- 
velopment In  our  Formosa  policy.  Policy  on 
Formosa  started  out  aa  neutral Iratlon  and 
?;-..ided  quickly  lnt<j  defense,  and,  before  we 
know  It.  the  defense  policy  may  shade  Into 
support  of  a  Chiang  landing 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  when  our  country  helpa 
pe.iplea  or  trovernmenta  who,  aa  has  been 
proved  by  Chiang's  government,  cannot  or 
will  not  help  themselves.  The  United  States 
will  wind  up  with  "old  men  of  the  sea  '  on  Its 
back  '-rushing  the  life  out  of  Its  taxpayers. 

2  T)iat  there  Is  authoritative  evidence  of 
Ru»8i.\n  domination  of  Conwnunlet  China  as 
far  back  aa  1«M5. 

N'ithing  of  tbe  sort  Everything  that  Gen. 
Patrick  Hurley  said  contradicted  this  thesis. 
The  authoritative  evidence  all  Jlbea  with  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormlck  s  testimony  on  hla  viait 
to  China  in  1947  The  rebeUlon  against 
Chiang  Kiil-ahek.  be  said.  "U  falsely  called 
a  Communist  luaurrectlon.  Aithoagh  Com- 
munist backed.  It  is  still  a  bona  flde  tnsur- 
rectirii  against  a  government  which  Is  little 
BP^n  than  an  agency  of  the  Scong  family." 

Nob(xJy  can  be  positive  abcttt  the  present 
tie  between  Moacow  and  Peking,  but  a  tena- 
ble theory  on  the  part  of  the  otlctals  in 
cli^se  touch  with  the  negotiations  at  Kaesong 
is   that  there  are  the  beglanlnga  of  a  rift. 
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General  Rldgway  furthermore  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  .say,  m  a  talk  with  Bert  Andrews 
(f  tli''  Nt'X  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  our 
n<iti  i.il  dc;tlny  depends  up-n  our  driving 
a  wedse  between  Peking  and  Moscow  It 
would  be  the  heijrht  of  folly  on  the  part  of 
cur  pi.;licymakrrs,  at  any  rate,  to  go  on  the 
as-'iimp'lon  that  Moscow  and  Peking  will 
a;.v..,s  be  one  and  Indivisible. 

3    .^ny  settlement  south  of  the  Yalu  would 
tb       constitute  a  Communist  victory. 

Nonsen.-e.  The  purpose  of  the  military  ac- 
tion taken  under  the  aegis  of  the  United 
Nations  was  to  defeat  aggression— to  push 
the  .-stsressor  back  where  he  came  from. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  and  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  on  such  a  bafi.s  achieved,  the 
alms  ot  the  UN  action  will  have  been  ac- 
complished General  Rldgway  has  said  that 
that  would  be  a  tremendous  victory,  and 
those  who  are  not  suffering  from  a  partisan 
myopia  will  agre-  with  him. 

Tbe  reverse  side  of  this  eight-man  com- 
ment—namely, that  victory  is  the  end  of 
this  or  any  other  war  action— is  equally  fal- 
lacious. By  this  is  meant  that  only  uncon- 
ditional surrender  can  mark  the  end  of  hos- 
tlUtlee.  Battles  are  fought  to  vlrtory.  but 
a  war  should  be  fought  to  a  settlement  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  world  fit  to  live  in  It 
was  the  cardinal  mistake  in  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  that  we  forget  this 
golden  rule.  Under  such  a  conUary  policy 
as  the  GOP  members  advocate,  the  world 
would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  warfare. 


Um  PUck  •(  Lkhnaau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  19S1 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  inchide  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  imanimously  adopted  at 
a  mass  meeting  held  at  the  Municipal 
Building  in  South  Boston.  Mass..  by  the 
Boston  Chapter  of  the  American-Lith- 
uanian Council,  on  June  IC.  1951. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing, South  Boston.  Mass..  on  June  16.  1961. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American-Lith- 
uanian Council,  Boston  Chapter,  in  protest 
and  commemoration  of  the  following  trag- 
edies which  have  befallen  Lithuania  and  Its 
people:  (1)  Eleventh  annlveraary  of  tbe  re- 
subjugatlon  of  Lithuania;  and  (2)  decen- 
nial of  the  first  horrible  deportations  from 
Lithuania,  when,  during  one  night,  the  bol- 
shevik secret  police — NKVD — arrested  and 
carried  off  to  the  frigid  wastes  of  Siberia  40.- 
000  innocent  Lithuanians: 

"Whereas  tbe  Soviet  Union,  relying  upon 
the  spurious  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  pact  of 
August  23,  1938,  and  In  disregard  of  all 
treaties  and  agreements  with  Lithuania.  In- 
cluding the  peace  treaty  of  1930,  tbe  non- 
aggression  pact  of  1926,  and  tbe  Mutual  As- 
sistance Pact  of  1939,  did  occupy  Lithuania 
by  most  brutal  means  and  did  subject  Litb- 
uanla  to  a  most  cruel  oppression;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  Soviet  Union.  In  turtberanca 
of  Its  designs  to  Implant  commianism  In 
Lithuania  and  tbroughout  the  wwld.  and 
being  unable  to  bend  the  resistiuace  of  Litb- 
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uanla  to  its  wlU,  baa  embarked  upon  a  r»- 
lentlesB  and  unprecedented  policy  to  eradi- 
cate the  Lithuanian  Nation,  as  attested  by 
the  fart  that  it  has  already  deported  or 
annihilated  over  800,000  Lithuanians,  which 
constitutes  over  80  percent  of  the  entire 
Lithuanian  people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Revolted.  That  said  resfbjugatlon  and 
genocide  Ijclng  practiced  in  Lithuania  Is 
sorely  protested,  decried,  and  deplore<l:  and 
further  be  it 

Raiolted.  That  the  attention  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  the  whole  cultured 
world  be  directed  to  the  plight  of  blood- 
soaked  Lithuania,  and  all  effective  means  be 
solicited  to  block  the  ravisber  of  Lithuania 
and  to  expose  him  to  the  nations  of  the 
world:   and  further  be  it 

"Remlxfed.  That  copies  of  thla  resolution  be 
forwnrded  to  tbe  President  cf  the  United 
States,  to  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  represent* tlvea  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  of  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain.  France.  lUly.  Poland.  Es- 
thonia.  Latvia.  Finland.  Norway,  Sweden. 
Denmark,  Spain.  Portugal,  Belgium,  and  to 
the  press." 

AMXKicAH-LrrBnAifUit  Cotmcn., 
Boaroi*  CBAPm. 

Ai>xxANi>zs  Chapuk,  Chairman. 

J.  jAirtnnH.  Secretary. 


Farm   MaBafcmeat   Aspect    of   Variety 
SeledioB  in  Rice  Pro^KtiM  in  Lowiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  1.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Rural 
Econcmiist.  published  by  the  deparbnent 

of  agricultural  economics.  Louisiana 
State  Universifcy.  Baton  Rouge,  there 
appears  an  article  by  Mr.  Troy  MuUlns. 
which  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  rice 
industry  in  which  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Louisiana  has  a  major  role.  The 
article  follows: 

P/uuc     Makaczmznt     Aspbct     or     Vauxtt 

SiixcnoH  m  Ricr  PaoDocnow  ik  Louisiaha 

(By  Troy  Mulllns) 

The  choice  of  varieties  of  rice  to  plant  is 
an  annually  recurring  question  confronting 
rice  farmers.  As  Is  true  of  other  manage- 
ment pH^iblems  tbe  amount  of  consideration 
given  this  question  varies  widely  among 
operators.  Force  of  habit  and  personal  likes 
are  tbe  principal  determinants  for  some 
operators,  whereas  other  operators  closely  ob- 
serve the  results  of  experimental  teofta  and 
of  farmers'  experience  with  new  varieties  or 
strains  and  take  immediate  advantage  of 
tboee  which  have  superior  qualities.  For- 
tunately, the  trends  in  tbe  production  of 
various  varieties  during  recent  years  as  well 
as  information  obtained  from  farmers  indi- 
cate that  tbe  latter  is  more  common  among 
rice  farmers  in  Louisiana. 

In  the  selection  of  rice  varieties  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  such  factors  as  rela- 
tive yields,  insect  and  disease  resistance, 
milling  quality,  consumer  preference,  pros- 
pective prices,  comparative  costs  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  timellncBB  in  tbe  performance 
of  key  operations  such  as  seeding,  watering, 
and  harvesting. 


An  analysis  of  tbe  more  Importaot  aapecta 
of  this  problem,  and  an  appraisal  of  tbe 
effects  of  different  varieties  on  Incomes,  un- 
der varying  situations  relative  to  sriurce  of 
water  and  tenure  status  of  ihe  operator,  are 
ptresented  in  this  report.  Data  obtained  for 
the  1949  crop  seaaon  far  208  rice  farms  of 
various  sizes  ti^iroughout  the  rice  area  of 
Louisiana  provide  the  basis  for  this  analysts. 

VABITTT     CHAXACTEaiSTICS     aCLATEI)     TO 
MAMACrUKNT    PIACTICU 

From  the  standpoint  of  management  (:ra<:- 
tlces  tbe  important  variety  characteristics  are 
related  to:  (1)  time  of  maturity.  «2)  type  af 
grain,  and  (3)  adaptability  to  harvesting  with 
a  combine. 

MATDIUTI    DATXa 

The  lengtb  of  time  required  from  seeding 
to  maturity  is  largely  an  inherent  character- 
istic which  varies  considerably  by  varletlea. 
However,  tbe  date  of  seeding  a  given  variety 
will  have  some  effect  on  tbe  date  of  maturity. 
Varieties  of  rice  may  be  grouped  into  three 
major  classes  In  regard  to  tbe  usual  time  cf 
mittirlty — early,  intermediate,  and  late.  In 
Louisiana,  zenith,  which  reqfutres  ma  a  vera  ^ 
of  125  to  190  days  between  seeding  and 
maturity,  is  tbe  moat  popular  early  vartetT. 
Fortuna,  Bluebonnet.  and  Blue  Rose,  wbleb 
reqtilre  about  140-156  days,  are  tbe  main 
intermediate  vartetJas.  Rexoro,  which  re- 
quires about  170  days  to  mature,  aceounta 
for  {uactically  all  production  of  late  rice  .'n 
Louiaiana. 

During  recent  yeaim  tbc  profMrtlon  of  acre- 
age devoted  to  early-  and  late-maturing  rice 
bas  tocreaaed.  while  tba  mldseason  varieties 
have  declined  in  importance.  During  tba 
1935-39  period  only  11  percent  of  tbe  Louisi- 
ana crop  was  seeded  to  early  varietlaa.  where- 
as in  1950  these  varletiea  accounted  for  ?2 
percent.  Tbc  proportion  of  tbe  acreage 
seeded  to  late  varieties  for  these  reqiective 
periods  was  8  and  25  percent. 

Tbe  usual  relation  of  plantlzis  and  har- 
vesting date  fOT  tbc  different  varieties  is 
prtisented  in  figure  1.  whlcb  abowa  tbc  period 
dtirlng  whlcb  a  large  {uroportlon  of  tbc  acre- 
age of  each  group  of  varieties  was  planted 
and  harvested  in  1M0.  Tbte  cbart  was  com- 
piled from  tbe  reported  planting  and  bar- 
vesting  dates  for  tbe  acreage  of  tbe  different 
varieties  grown  on  tbc  farms  surveyed.  Ttu 
planting  dates  for  a  particular  gnup  at  vari- 
eties were  spread  over  a  somewhat  longer 
period  than  were  tbe  harvesting  dates  for  tbe 
same  grcnip  of  varletiea.  This  is  because 
early  seedingi  require  a  slightly  longer  grow- 
ing period  tban  do  late  seedlngs.  For  exam- 
ple, experiments  at  tbe  Bice  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Crowley.  La.,  in  which  seedlngs  were 
made  at  approximately  15-day  intervals  be- 
tween Mareb  17  and  Juae  15  during  tbe 
A-year  period  193S-3a,  sbow  tbat  Early  Pro- 
lific riee  reacbed  maturity  vltMn  an  average 
of  119  days  wben  seeded  cm  June  15  com- 
pared wltb  143  days  for  Mareb  17  seedlngs. 
or  an  av^age  dlflerenoe  at  M  days.  Otber 
varieties  aboved  similar  variations  in  lengtb 
of  growing  periods.  Tberefore.  special  attcn- 
tkm  must  be  given  to  selection  at  varietlfls. 
time  allowed  between  seedings.  and  order 
in  wbicb  tbe  early,  mldseason.  and  lata 
maturing  varieties  are  seeded  so  as  to  spread 
tbe  barvest  season  and  yet  permit  timely 
harvest.  This  problem  applies  primarily  to 
medtum-slaed  and  larfe  farms. 


Practically  all  of  the  rice  produced  in 
Louisiana  to  of  tbe  medium-  and  kmg-graba 
types.  This  bas  been  tbe  situation  slnoe 
riee  production  was  started  in  tbe  State. 
Zenitb  is  tbe  major  medium-lengtb  grain 
variety,  and  Bexoro  is  tbe  principal  lonf- 
grain  variety. 

During  recent  years  a  maiked  sbift  has 
occurred  in  Hit  rcl-uve   unp^rHince  of    the 
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and  tonc-«rmtn  typ«.     Durtaf  tht 

2MC_S0  pvtotf  17  pcrctnt  of  the  Louisiana 
crop  wM  at  tlM  medium  crmln  type*,  vbertas 
m  1960  Ukty  mad*  up  only  M  percent  ol 
Um  acnac*-  "Hm  proportion  ol  Uie  acreasc 
devoMd  U>  the  lot:«-ffraln  Tarletiea  Increaact!. 
from  IS  penxnt  during  XXm  1B35-^  period. 
to  M  peroant  In  1»50. 

Sevaral  factor*  bava  contributed  to  tbeM> 
■bifta  tn  production.  Price  differentials. 
wblcb  Tary  twcauae  of  cbanges  m  marke: 
condltkAS.  fraquenUy  are  reiatlveiy  favor 
able  for  oartaln  Tarletlea.  For  example. 
during  the  IMl  marketing  aeaaon  the  prioa 
at  roi]«h  rirx  tat  Baaoro  averaged  abom  SO 
percent  abor*^  the  reapective  price  for  Zenith. 
In  IMA  pricm  for  Bexoro  averaged  about 
32  percent  above  prlcea  for  Zenith,  vhlcb 
to  oooatdarad  more  nearly  the  normal  rela* 
^i/y^«itip  betvaen  the  price*  of  tbeae  vanetiefi 
Dlatrlbutk»  of  the  acreage  of  rice  In  1SK9 
by  Tariotia*  on  the  farms  sun-eyed  is  shown 
In  tebl*  1.  Abcmt  80  percent  of  the  farmers 
Interrieered  planted  part  or  all  of  their  sere- 
in of  rice  to  Zenith  and  about  30  percett 
plantad  Ke«oro.  Approximately  55  percer.t 
of  the  nee  acreage  on  these  farms  was  In 
early -maturing  Tarletles.  23  percent  in  mld- 
seaarai  Tarletlca,  and  23  percent  In  late  van- 
etlaa.  ▲  terfe  proportion  of  farmers,  espt;- 
cially  operators  of  medium-sized  and  lar(,'e 
farma.  seeded  more  than  one  variety. 

acLAnoir  or  vAazsma  to  nrrHoo  or  BAavsfr 
During  recent  years  the  adaptability  of 
varletiaB  to  combine  harvesting  and  artlflcial 
drying  ha*  be«i  of  increasing  lmportan<:;e 
tn  the  tkrmers'  choice  of  varieties.  For 
ezaat^e,  the  experience  In  drying  Blue  Rose 
haa  not  been  anttrely  satisfactory  and  the 
recent  deettne  tn  acreage  seeded  to  it  is 
laifrty  attrfbotable  to  this  feet. 

Ilk*  retatkm  oT  harveating  method  to  the 
dlstrfbatloa  at  varletiaa  according  to  time 
of  maturity  i*  ahovn  in  table  2.  Farmers 
wlM  have  shifted  to  the  oomMne  method 
o(  Imrwttiic  apparently  have  increased  tb* 
proporttoa  of  their  acreage  aeeded  to  the 
nrtatlea  primarily  at  the  ex- 
oC  mill— asm  varteties. 

are  being  introduced  after 
tiMy  bava  provad  satiafactory  in  the  inten- 
program  carried  on  at  the  Rice 
MaOon  kwated  at  Croyley.  La-. 
at  t— ■"*'•  stations  located  In  other 
For  example,  the 
iatroduoed  about  12  years 
of  Its  earUneaa.  lU  adapta- 
Wlltir  to  artiftelal  drying,  lu  milling  quall- 
tlsa.  aiM  tavorabla  par-acre  yields,  it  has 
praetteally  dl^iaeed  the  early  prolific  variety 
the    aouthem    rioe-produclng 


or  vaaiBTT 

concerned 
as  they 
problema.    Other  fac- 
.  particularly  the 
oatlooic  for  rough  rice  of 
reflected  in  pne«s 
yield  ralAtlmshlps:  aiut 
at  production.    The  effect* 
flf  thaa*  factors  akme  cannot  be 
bat  IB  a  general  way  the  ap- 
cffeet  oC  all  of  the  fac- 
if  be  asttasated.     Ttie  difference  in 
tmm  dlffMrant  varieties  will  depend 
tha  tmnan  statxia  of  the  operator  both 
tba  staadpotBt  at  ovnershlp  of   the 
for  irrigation.    Ap- 
10  pereaiit  at  the  rice  acreage 
I  grovB  by  operator*  wtu)  paid 
of  tba  crop  as  land  rent.    About  thro- 
at tte  rla*  ftfT— t*  **■  operated  tmder 
la^lUilnt  a  fifth  of  the  crop  in 
for  water. 

returaa  from  a  represerita- 
graln    early •maiuring    variety 


(Zenith)  a' d  a  long-jtraln  variety  (Rpxnr-si 
for  operators  baring  different  tenure  st.itii.'} 
with  respect  to  both  land  and  wiiter  are 
presented  In  Uble  3.  This  summary  i.«:  ap- 
plicable to  the  1949  sea.sun  and  is  ba-ed  n 
the  InformaUon  obtained  from  208  larmers. 
It  takes  into  account  yields,  prices  receded. 
lat>or  COBU.  and  pumping  ciwts  [Ut  <  pcrit  rs 
who  own  their  water  supply) 

Production  for  each  variety  is  based  oti 
average  yields,  at  the  Rice  Experiment  Sta- 
tion during  the  8-year  period  ( 1941-48  i .  r  !  1 
barrels  for  Zenith  xnd  11  barrels  for  Ri-xu'o. 
In  addition  to  land  and  water  rent,  tiu'  rlirect 
operating  expenses — which  include  c<>(;ts  ut 
materials,  services,  and  labor — were  ir.ciucled 
In  these  calculations  i.see  table  3.  footnote  2i . 
Overhead  costs  such  as  depreciation  on  build- 
ings and  machinery.  Interest  on  capit.i.  it.- 
vesied.  t.axes.  management  services,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  have  not  been  accounted 
for.  However,  the  cost  of  these  itenis  W'Uld 
not  vary  by  varieties 

After  deducting  the  land  and  watf-r  rent 
and  the  materials  and  labor  cOvSt.s.  the  esti- 
mated per  acre  returns  to  share  tenants  for 
management  and  overhead  based  on  1949 
price-cost  relationships,  is  »16  80  for  Zenith 
rice  and  $18  98  for  Bexoro.  or  a  difference 
of  slightly  over  $2  an  acre.  The  value  of  the 
shares  going  to  the  land  and  to  the  water 
also  is  Increased  by  ab«:>ut  10  percent  If  the 
operator  owns  the  land  he  farms  nnd  pays 
a  fifth  of  his  rice  for  water  nls  estimated  re- 
turns to  land,  maiiagement.  and  nerhead 
would  be  slightly  over  $32  per  acre  f  ^r  Zen- 
ith and  about  $36  for  Rexoro 

If  the  operator  pumps  hl.s  irrUati  >r.  v  ster 
from  a  well  on  his  farm  he  receives  an  addi- 
tional one-fifth  of  the  crop  but  the  advan- 
tage to  growing  late-season  rice  is  sUahtly  l^ss 
than  tS  per  acre  compared  with  $3  63  per  acre 
when  the  operator  pays  a  fifth  of  the  nee 
for  water.  This  ditTerence  results  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  late- 
maturing  varieties  flooded  about  130  days, 
compared  with  85  days  for  early  maturing 
varieties.  The  estimates  of  operating  costs 
for  maintaining  water  on  the  rice  are  based 
on  the  use  of  fuel-burning  engines  This 
type  of  power  unit  is  used  on  a  major  portion 
of  the  wells  in  the  area. 

This  analysis  relates  to  relative  prices  of 
Zenith  and  Rexoro  for  the  1949  cr' >n  T>ie 
differences  would  vary  by  season  Farmers 
can  use  this  analysis  to  determine  the  most 
profitable  variety  by  adjusting  these  estl- 
nxates  to  fix  their  individual  situations 

Tablk  1. — Dtstnbutwn  of  /orm?  and  ac-'-agf 
of  rice,  by  t^netiea,  classnfied  by  tiTie  of 
maturity  ' 


TAnir.  2  -Relation  of  method  of  harvest  to 
iartctiK3  classified   by   time  of  maturity 
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T.\BLK  3— Estimated  relative  returns  per  acre 
for  a'l  ea'iy  and  a  late  maturing  va  lety  of 
rice 
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Cost* 
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FUi^t  Aid  Rossian  Propafaoda 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PtNNSTLVAJfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT/ TIVE3 
Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Ml-  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  uncer  leave 

to  pxtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include   the  following  article   ty  Drew 

Pearson,  from  today's  Washington  Post: 

The  W.^ilHINGTON  Mekst-Go-R  )und 

( By  Drew  Pearson  ( 

FL.^GS  AID  RUSSIAN  PSOPACAND  V 

En  RotTt  THKorcH  Europe. — Ei  rope  to- 
day Ls  a  study  In  contrasts — cont-asts  be- 
tween east  and  west,  contrasts  between  this 
continent  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  are  some  scenes  which,  though  I  have 
lef  them,  remain  vividly  etched  on  my  mind. 

Scene  I — Ea.st  Berlin:  As  you  wa  k  t)ehind 
tt.p  Iron  Curtain  through  the  bonib-rldden 
cry  of  East  Berlin  you  are  struck  with  the 
wiv  Moscow  has  played  up  the  thing  that 
a;'   eiis  most  to  men's  hearts. 

h:  i,.'s  art"  everywhere.  Between  every  Oer- 
n.A':.,    Chinese.    Czech,    Korean.    Hungarian 
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flag  is  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  peace. 
Atop  every  plUar  also  squats  the  dove  of 
peace — a  plump,  dumpy  dove,  a  little  too 
smug  and  sell -satisfied  to  sit  avirveylng  the 
stark  remnants  of  what  was  once  Berlin — 
but  nevertheless,  a  constant  reminder  that 
the  s-jvlet  Union  supposedly  craves  peace. 

And  at  the  base  of  every  pillar  are  featured 
the  international  r'orda  for  peace — "paz — 
mir — palx — beke — peace." 

Over  and  over  again  arc  repeated  these 
words,  the  words  every  soldier  loves,  the 
words  every  nationality  can  read  and  under- 
stand— peace. 

In  telling  contrast  are  featured  the  words 
of  President  Truman,  S?cretary  Marshall, 
Dean  Acheson,  warning  of  the  danger  of  war, 
warning  that  we  must  prepare  for  war. 

It  v,as  international  propaganda  at  Its 
mcst  effective,  most  deceptive  best.  And 
despite  the  State  Department's  valiant 
though  limited  counterpropaganda,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  two  million  young- 
sters who  attended  the  Berlin  youth  rally 
must  have  gone  home  with  the  impression 
that  the  United  States  of  America  was  the 
big  bad  ogre  of  the  world  today,  with  the 
U   S.  S.  R.  their  only  hope  for  peace. 

Sce-ie  n — The  United  States  Senate:  Sen- 
ator McKbllak,  Democrat  of  Tennessee,  aged 
88.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  is  listening  sleepily  to  State  De- 
partment testimony  regarding  its  budget. 
George  W.  Perkins,  aged  56.  son  of  a  J.  P. 
Morgan  partner,  Chief  of  European  AJIalrs, 
and  not  exactly  the  Communist- type  Mc- 
C.AirrHT  alleges  runs  the  State  Department,  is 
testifying  regarding  the  need  for  more  funds 
to  run  the  United  Statfs  Kmbiissy  in  Com- 
m'vnist  Poland. 

The  Senators  want  to  know  why  it  will 
cost  more  next  year  than  last.  Perkins  ex- 
plains that  the  battle  against  communism 
has  become  more  Intense,  also  that  the 
Embassy  lost  money  last  year  through  the 
depreciation  of  the  Polish  zloty. 

"Young  man,"  glowered  Senator  McKkl- 
LAR.  "will  you  tell  me  under  what  article  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  or  by  what 
law  of  Congress  you  have  the  right  to  go  out 
and  tamper  with  another  nation's  cur- 
rency?" 

It  Is  this  same  Senator  McKki.lar,  using 
his  deep  insight  into  international  affairs, 
who  influences  how  much  money  the  State 
Department  can  have  to  combat  commu- 
ui-.m. 

Scene  III — Also  the  United  States  Senate: 
Senator  McCariuln.  Democrat.  Nevada,  aged 
75.  Is  listening  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Barrett  testify  regarding  the  Voice  of 
America  and  the  importance  of  selling  the 
United  States  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
McCarkam  keeps  wider  awake  than  his  col- 
league from  Tennessee.  He  even  admits 
that  Barrett  puts  up  a  plausible  argument. 
Finally,  however,  he  concludes: 

"I  would  hate  to  answer  for  the  spending 
of  all  this  money  to  prevent  war,  when  I  feel 
sure  war  is  inevitable." 

Scene  IV— Back  In  Berlin:  Tbe  studio  of 
radio  station  RIAS,  operated  by  tbe  State 
Department  In  the  western  •ect<B': 

A  vroup  of  East  Oerman  youngsters  have 
crowded  into  the  RIAS  studio.  Supposedly 
Communists,  and  attending  the  Communist 
youth  rally,  they  want  to  see  tbe  radio  sta- 
tion they  have  been  listening  to  across  tbe 
iron  ctirtaln  in  East  Germany. 

Before  the  microphone  come  various  RIAS 
radio  performers — ^flrst  a  singer.  Sbe  gets 
a  terrific  round  of  applause.  Then  comes  a 
political  conunentator  who  every  nlgbt  takes 
gibes  at  Soviet  operations  In  Kast  Germany. 
He  too  is  gleefully  racognlnd  by  tbe  youtb* 
ful  audience. 

Tbey  know  tbelr  RIAS  radio  p«rformer8 
as  an  American  audience  knows  Its  Jack 
Benny  or  Milton  Berle.  It's  a  recognition 
that  can  come  only  from  listening. 


These  youngster*  are  the  future  genera- 
tion of  Germany — the  kids  wbo  will  really 
decide  whether  communism  stays  or  goes, 
who  will  fight  or  fraternize  wivh  American 
boys  In  tbe  war  that  Senator  McCaxran  says 
Is  inevitable. 

Yet  Senator  McCaejun,  an  old  man  of  75, 
who  won't  have  to  fight,  and  Senator  Mc- 
KzLLAM.  now  88.  say  the  State  I>epartment'8 
radio  program  Is  wasted  money,  poured  out 
on  empty  etbo'. 


1876  Diammd  Jubilee— 19S1  Wkat  Yoa 
Sbottld  Kbow  Aboat  G>lorad« 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Spealter.  If  ma- 
jestic splendor  alone  would  strike  musie 
from  rock  and  rill.  Colorado.  In  its  lofty 
grandeur  up  near  the  clouds,  would  have 
no  need  for  the  feeble  voice  of  m&n. 
However,  not  even  the  peerleu  vistas  of 
the  mother  of  mountains  h»s  voice  to 
sing,  so  antlike  man.  awed  and  In- 
spired by  the  green  carpeted  uplift  of 
snow-capped  mountain  and  white  water 
rushing  to  the  plain  beneath,  must  give 
vent  to  praise. 

Man  stands  at  first  spellbound  amid 
Colorado  crag  and  dale,  hushed  by  the 
b(mnty  and  beauty  of  Qod's  handiwork 
which  dwarfs  all  the  stone  piled  upon 
stone  by  which  man  has  m(».sured  his 
advancement  from  the  garden  of  nature. 
Yet,  the  matchless  pattern  before  his 
eyes  moves  his  voice  to  songs  of  praise. 
One  such  song,  inspired  by  Colorado's 
beauty,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Carrie 
Jacobs  Bond,  comes  to  mind : 

Oh  beautiful,  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For   purple   mountains   majesty   above   the 
fruited  plain. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  article  from  the  Iididdle  Park 
Times,  of  Kremmling.  Colo.,  and  I  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  as 
an  accounting  of  that  which  is  Colorado 
as  the  Centennial  State  C(4ebrates  75 
years  of  statehood  : 

What  Do  You  Know  Abottt  CoLoaAuo? 

1.  Colorado  TerrltcB7  was  formed  In  1861 
and  Lincoln  appointed  Wllllaai  QUpln  as 
first  Territorial  Governor.  Tbe  population 
then  was  25,331.  In  tbe  Civil  iVar  Colorado 
Territory  supported  tbe  Union  cause. 

2.  On  August  1.  1878.  Colorado  became  tbe 
thirty -eighth  State  to  be  adiritted  to  tbe 
Union  and  John  L.  Routt,  la:t  Territorial 
Governor,  t>ecame  first  Goyemoi  of  tbe  State. 
Because  it  was  admitted  on  ttie  one  bim- 
dredth  anniversary  of  tbe  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence in  1776,  Colorado  vias  called  tbe 
Centennial  State. 

3.  Tbe  famous  Four  Comers  meeting  point 
Is  at  tbe  Boutbwestem  comer  of  Colorado 
where  Colorado.  Utab,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico Join  comen. 

4.  Tbe  nortbem  boundary  or  Cdorado  la 
about  660  miles  from  Canada;  tbe  eastern 
boundary  about  1.450  mOea  frosi  tbe  AtUntlo 
Ocean;  tbe  soutbem  boundaiy  about  430 
miles  from  Mexico:  and  tbe  wtstem  bovmd- 
ary  about  780  mllea  from  tbe  I'aclfic  Ocean. 


5.  Colorado  Is  the  F«venth  largest  State 
In  the  Union  with  an  area  of  104.347  square 
miles.  It  Is  387  mll^s  from  east  to  west,  and 
276  miles  from  north  to  south. 

6.  Tlie  six  States  larger  In  area  than  Colo- 
rado are  Texas,  California.  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  and  ArlBona. 

7.  Colorada  is  seventh  from  the  last  State 
In  water  area,  having  only  280  square  miles 
of  Inland  water 

8.  Colorado  la  larger  than  Illinois  and  In- 
diana combined,  12  times  as  large  as  Mas- 
suchuaetts,  9  times  as  laige  as  either  Hol- 
land or  Belgium.  6  times  the  sire  of  Denmark 
or  Switzerland,  and  It  lacks  only  nineteen 
one-hundredtbs  of  being  as  large  as  the  total 
British  Isles. 

9  The  largest  county  tn  Colorado  is  Las 
Animas,  with  an  area  of  4.794  square  miles; 
the  smallest  Is  Denver  County,  with  68 
square  miles:  and  Grand  County  has  an  area 
of  1.867  square  miles. 

10.  Colorado  is  divided  into  thr"-  great 
natural  regions:  the  Great  Plains  or  Eastern 
Slope;  tbe  Rocky  Mountain  region  that  strsd- 
dle.s  the  Continental  Divide  and  Includes 
North  Park.  MldtUe  Park,  fioutb  Park,  and 
Saa  Luis  Park;  and  tbe  plateau  region  of 
the  western  slc^ie. 

11.  Fossil  remains  of  sea  animals  in  Colo- 
rado (also  found  here  in  Grand  County)  In- 
dicate that  this  region  was  once  covered 
by  tbe  sea;  and  that  lc«  abeets  crept  down 
from  tbe  north  and  then  retreated. 

12.  Tbe  basic  mountain  structure  of  Colo- 
rado Is  now  believed  to  bare  been  formed 
•bout  80,000,000  years  ago  near  tbe  dose  of 
tbe  Mesoaolc  Era. 

13.  Skeletons  of  prehistoric  monstera.  dl- 
noaaurs,  bugs  turtles,  rblnoceros.  giant  |^ 
mammoth,  and  tbe  sabre-tootbed  tiger  bav* 
been  found  In  various  parts  of  Colorado. 

14.  Colorado  has  54  mountain  peaks  14,000 
or  more  feet  in  elevation  out  of  the  80  blgb- 
•at  In  Ncrtb  America.  There  are  S83  otber 
peaks  more  tban  1S.O0O  feet  high  In  Colorado. 

15.  The  blgbest  mountain  peaks  are  Mt. 
Elbert,  14.431  feet,  and  Mt.  Massive.  14.418 
feet,  botb  In  Lake  County  near  LeadvUle. 
Mt.  Harvard  is  14.SM  feet  In  Cbaffee  Ckmnty. 
Pikes  Peak.  In  El  Paio  Coimty.  near  Colorado 
Springs,  perhaps  tbe  beat  known.  Is  twenty- 
ninth  in  rank  at  14.110  feet. 

16.  The  lowest  point  In  Colorado  Is  near 
HoUy,  3,385  feet. 

17.  There  are  96  Important  State  and  Fed- 
eral highway  pasMs  In  Colorado,  tbe  two 
highest  being  Trail  Ridge  between  Grand 
Lake  and  Bstas  Park  at  12.183  feet  on  U  8  34. 
and  Independence  Pass  at  12.096  feet  on  Colo- 
rado 82  between  LeMlvllle  and  Aspen. 

18.  There  are  14  national  forests  in  Colo- 
rado wltb  a  total  area  of  13,607,257  acres, 
or  30  percent  of  tbe  State's  area;  2  national 
parks — Mesa  Verde  and  Rock  Mountain;  and 
8  national  montiments. 

19.  Colorado  is  famotis  for  its  clear  skies 
and  brilliant  sunsblne.  Tbe  yearly  average 
for  sunny  days  Is  304.  with  an  average  yearly 
rainfall  of  16.5  inches.  Tbe  sunsblne.  tbe 
very  low  humidity,  and  tbe  light  air  pressuie 
make  tbe  climate  most  beneficial  for  persona 
wltb  lung  diaeaaes. 

20.  Colorado  is  known  as  tbe  mother  of 
rivers  since  more  large  rivers  rise  In  tb« 
State  becatiae  of  our  heavy  snowfall  on  tba 
Continental  Divide  tban  In  any  otber  State. 
Tbe  largest  is  tbe  Colorado  (first  called  tbe 
Grand,  meaning  large  in  French )  wliicb  riuea 
tn  Grand  Lake  in  Grand  County  and  goes 
on  down  to  form  tbe  Grand  Canyon.  Otber 
large  ones  are  tbe  Rio  Orande.  San  Juan. 
Arkansas.  Cimarron.  Mortb  Platte,  Soutb 
Platte. 

21.  Colorado  bas  about  S.OOOXWO  acres  of 
irrigated  land,  but  already  two-tblrds  of  tb« 
water  wblcb  originates  in  Colorado  bas  been 
given  to  otber  States. 

22.  Gold  was  first  discovered  in  1858  near 
Denver  by  Qreen  RusseU.  but  the  large  sliver 
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mliMS  In  tb*  State  eauacd  It  to  b*  cslled  the 
8UT«r  sua* 

XL  Th(  tttatc  (lower  is  tbc  laT«&<ler  and 
wblU  columbine  (Mlopted  18S»):  the  Htat* 
btttf  to  the  Urfc  buDtln«  (r)Sl);  Um  SUte 
tra*  to  tJM  Coiormdo  blue  Bpruce  (1B39) 

M.  TtM  CotorMlo  tia%  baa  three  «iual 
atnpee — two  blue  and  1  white  for  the  blue 
or  the  aUee  and  the  white  of  the  anows;  itt 
left  to  a  lar^  C  In  red  for  the  nan.e  uf 
Colorado,  meaning  "colored  red";  and  within 
tlM  C  a  golden  dtok  for  the  golden  aunxtune. 
The  fti«  waa  adopted  In  1911. 

K.  The  State  aong  eras  written  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
riynn,  of  Denver  ( 1915) .  and  U  called  Where 
the  Oolumbinea  Grow.  The  State  motto  on 
the  great  aeal  to  "Nil  Sine  Numtne".  meaning 
-HotUBg  without  the  Deity.'' 


SyBnetac  Li^SM  Facb 


KTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 


n  TBS  KHJ8B  OP  RBPRBSBlf  i'ATIVB 

Jionday.  Aumut  20,  19S1 

lir.  HES8LTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
eoDDeedon  with  tbe  executire  session  of 
the  Uitentate  mnd  Ftvrign  Commerce 
Ooamlttee  oo  Wednesday  afternoon  to 
hear  oOtiala  of  the  Department  of  the 
mtcriar  on  the  subject  of  synthetic - 
ttqald  fnelB.  I  want  to  make  avaUable 
three  articles  from  the  National  Petro- 
lean  News  of  Aucust  15.  The  articles 
fOUow: 

PAD.   HPC    Aaenns    or 

Btmtmaeae  PusLPLaim 


t. — Without  regard  for  the 
Artmlntetratiron  for  Defense  or  the 
Oouncil.  Interior  Secre- 
twe  laancbed  a  drive  to  bar- 
row imjBOO.000  txom  the  pyxtoral  Treasury 
to  iiiMliiwille  the  creatkm  at  a  eommcrclal 
ajnttmtke  llqidd  fueto  latfuatry. 

Mr.  Oi^pman  made  hto  move  In  a  letter 
to  tlM  DeCenae  Production  Admlatotratlon. 
Ux  tbm  money  to  guarantee  prlTate 
■Calnw  loaa  In  the  conatiuctlon 
,  at  a  iOjOOC  barrela  par  day  coal- 
to-dll  plant  and  a  aoaaewtoat  muLllcr  ahale- 
to-«U  CaeUtty. 

FAD  «•■  not  oonaultad  by  the  Seeretary 
prtor  to  tali  raquaat  to  the  DPA.  it  waa  said 
IMttaar  did  ICr.  Chapman  eonfer  with 
Uke  PAD.  to  mder  hto  Immedi- 


Attboagh  not  eooaoltad.  PAD  to  understood 
to  taae*  cotimnnlcat^l  to  Mr.  rhTwif  sub. 
:  to  tata  letter  to  DPA.  lU  new  that  en- 
at  eonuBcrelal  tim  synthetic 
be  Justified  at  tbto  time.    NPC 
'  way  a  detailed  study  at  synthetics. 
.  pfotebly  wont  be  forthcoming 
anttl  this  faiL 

font  comment :  The  Secretary's  top 
■t    la    PAD.    Deputy    Admtnlstmtur 
rcroaed  to  comment  on 
9jm  proposal,  but  NPII  was  told 
;  It  WDOld  be  telr  to  sssiihii  that  he  to  a« 
to  bttUdlng  commercial  «lae 
■■  be  was  when  he  ao  testified  before 
a  coapamtoaal  eouunittee  in  IMS. 
Afl  ttnt  taaa.  Ifr.  Brown  told  the  eommlt- 
il  Jart  tftfB^  add  iq>  to  bum  44  tons  of 

1  ton  of  synthetic 


If  DPA  foaa  akng 
Intends  to— 
at  the  total  to  guar- 
piirrftae>e  of  the  output. 
tbe  pr^ts.  oo  the  propoaed  In- 
bf  a  private  group  in  a  90.000 


barrel-per-day  coal   hydrogenatlon   ph\nt    to 
be  located  probably  in  southern  Illinois,  and 

2.  Underwrite  In  similar  fashion  the  cori- 
strucUon  of  a  »55. 000.000  jhale  oil  plant  rf 
a   "few  thounand"   barrels   dally   capacity 

His  r«ques"  seeks  to  invoice  .luthnrltv  for 
such  deato  set  out  In  the  recently  amended 
Defense  Production  Act.  That  law  a.s 
amended,  makes  a  total  of  *2. 100.000.000 
available  to  0<.ivernment  depurtmer.ts  and 
agencies  to  encourage  expansion  o:  prmiuc- 
ttve  capacity  and  supply  to  aid  th  mobilu'^i- 
tlor  program. 

Mr.  Chapman  Is  understvXid  to  havp  .'..ut:!-.- 
to  Justlly  his  request  on  the  ground.s  tl'.ar  tne 
United  Stales  must  immediately  tRke  ou'  it.- 
surance"  a«;alnst  the  day  when  the  petroleum 
industry  can  no  longer  keep  p.ice  w;  h  :nour;:- 
Ing  demands. 

Opposite  view:  This  view  h.^..'  o.pposui''n 
within  his  own  bureaus  ."^cd  H£;t?iiriPs  Ft 
Instance,  some  officials  m  the  Bureau  f 
Mi  es  believe,  and  have  so  rej'x-vrted.  :h.>t  •;.•> 
current  costs  of  producing  syntheric  liqmd 
fuels  are  too  high  to  make  a  start  at  this  tune. 

And  In  PAD  there  Is  the  unshakabl-  opn:- 
lon  that  far  from  running  out  '"f  oil.  this 
country  Is  still  a  long  way  from  reachiii;:  rs 
productive  pjeak  of  crude  petroleum  Ir.  lact. 
It  is  said  that  If  the  1951  drilling  rate  Is 
continued  In  future  years  the  crude  pro>- 
ductlve  capacity  of  the  United  States  should 
Increase  by  around  250.000  barrels  per  day 
annually  for  years  to  come. 

The  agency  Is  also  said  to  have  the  opin- 
ion that  It  would  be  much  less  expensive  and 
wasteful  of  heat  tc  hydrogenate  residual 
fuel  oil  Into  lighter  products  than  it  would 
be  to  produce  liquids  from  coal  by  the  same 
process.  Methods  of  hydrogcnatlng  residual 
oil  have  been  developed  by  the  oil  industry. 
but  these  are  reportedly  not  now  economical. 

The  forthcoming  NPC  study  on  syiithetirs 
will  analyzi;  the  coet  estimates  for  synthetics 
which  Ifi'.  Chapman's  own  synthetics  chief. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Schroeder.  claims  now  show  com- 
mercial synthetics  production  to  be  competi- 
tive with  petroleum. 

Known  to  be  Interested  In  bulldtne  a  coal 
hydrogenatlon  plant  Is  a  group  represented 
by  Ferdinand  Ebcrstadt.  New  York  Invest- 
ment banker  and  formerly  a  vice  chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board  of  World  War  II. 
It  has  estimated  $400,000,000  as  the  cost  of 
a  30.000-barrel-per-day  plant. 

A  crude  petroleum  refinery  of  like  capacity 
now  costs  about  $45,000,000. 

Word  of  the  Chapman  request  to  DP.\  also 
brought  with  it  reports  of  internal  dlssensi n 
at  Interior,  with  Dr.  Schroeder  takm^i'  over 
from  Dr.  James  Boyd  as  head  of  the  Defense 
Minerals  Administration.  The  latter  now 
goes  tMCk  to  hto  old  Job  as  Director  of  thi; 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  dissension  was  said  to  have  revolved 
around  Dr.  Boyds  opposition  to  the  syn- 
thetics-now  policy.  However,  an  Interior 
spokesman  denied  this,  declaring  Mr  Chap- 
man and  Mr.  Boyd  were  not  arguing  over 
thto  subject. 

Mr.  Boyd's  confirmation  by  the  Senate  was 
held  up  for  more  than  a  year  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  John  L.  Lewis.  During  that  time 
Mr.  Boyd  worked  without  pay,  but  when 
finally  eonflrmed  by  the  Senate  collected 
back  pay.  Dr.  Schroeder  undoubtedly  will 
have  the  support  of  John  L.  Lewis  and  coal 
operators.  In  view  of  hto  syntheucs-now 
stand. 

Thto  Interior  spokesman  also  denied  an- 
other report  that  Dr  Boyd  called  in  an  out- 
sider to  check  Dr.  Schroeder's  cost  estimates 
on  synthetics. 

However,  the  departmental  ofllcial  con- 
eaded  there  were  differences  of  opinion  within 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  synthetics.  For  ex- 
ample, an  official  of  the  Bureau's  experi. 
mental  station  at  Bruceton.  Pa  .  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  Washington  recently  recommend- 
ing strongly  against  starting  commercial  pru- 
dtictkm  at  thto  tima. 


BrRrAxcR.\Ts   Sncak   Anothek   Or.  b  for  Ott. 

I*  Is  truly  Incredible  and  tei  rlfylng  to 
American  citizens  who  believe  In  O  nernment 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  trie  lengths 
to  -Ahich  the  Truman  bureaucrats  natlonall- 
zatunists  and  other  extremists  gc  to  Impulse 
complete  Government  control  on  American 
l!-;cliistry. 

Let  NPN  say  that  this  Is  n  n  Just  a 
".'•quav.k  by  NPN — which  has  be  n  fighting 
r..iti  Jiialization  of  Industry  by  g  Dvernment 
for  years — becau.se  the  day  that  tfis  editorial 
w:\.^  first  planned,  and  to  be  concerned  solely 
with  the  Trumanltes  attack  on  thr  oil  Indus- 
try. J'lhn  L  CoUyer.  president  o  the  B.  F. 
G'H  drich  Co..  of  Akron,  Issued  a  statement 
s.iyina:  fliitly  that  the  Federal  Covernment 
h.is  'ticceeded  In  nationalizing  he  rubber 
li:dustry.  He  said  the  Governmer  :  now  con- 
trols the  industry,  buying  crude  rubber  for 
f.  deciding  how  that  rubber  will  1  e  gathered 
or  ma:uir;icttired.  and  how  It  ca  i  be  used. 
The  rubber  Industry,  he  said.  Is  now  com- 
pletely under  Government  control  and  where 
Is  i:  and  other  American  Indv  5try  going 
under  these  totalitarian  plans? 

It  w.is  a  coincidence  that  M  .  Collyer's 
Rt.f.omer.t  came  the  day  it  leake  1  out  that 
Ii.'erior  Secretary  Chapman  an  I  head  of 
P.'^D  sneaked — and  we  emphasiz  •  the  word 
"aiie.iked' — a  recommendation  to  ■  he  Defense 
Pr^'duction  Administration  for  (455,0OO.iX)O 
out  of  a  $2,100,000,000  fund  Just  released  to 
thLs  acency  by  government  to  jermlt  the 
Goo.prnment,  at  Truman's  apprc  val.  to  go 
ii;t.!  any  kind  of  a  business  he  v  ants  to  In 
tne  name  of  producing  defense  materials 
agaiii-st  war. 

Tlie  money  Chapman  asked  f  c  r  is  to  be 
spent.  If  he  gets  it.  In  building  a  30.000  b  d 
co.al-to-gasoUne  plant,  something  1  hat  he  and 
at  least  one  member  of  his  Bureau  of  Mines, 
has  long  been  wanting  to  do  ThU  amount  is 
a  bit  of  a  come-down  for  Chapman  who  in 
1948  campaigned  loudly  for  a  2.C0O.OOO  b  d 
g.iS(iline-from-coal  plant  even  though  that 
amount  would  take  at  least  twc  -thirds  of 
the  maximum  amount  of  coal  that  this  coun- 
try ever  produced  In  a  year,  to  sa  y  nothing 
(f  an  amount  of  steel  that  would  have  shut 
down  a  large  percentage  of  the  the  a  develop- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  cur- 
rent Chapman  request  would  also  iiog  a  large 
amount  of  steel,  more  than  twice  i  he  alloca- 
ti  ri  to  the  oil  Industry  for  reflnlr  g  for  this 
l.ist   quarter  of  1951. 

That  Chapman  and  his  natloiallzatlon 
coll.  irts  would  put  their  own  poilti(  al  growth 
anead  of  the  country's  good  Is  furrier  shown 
by  the  fact  that  converting  coal  o  •  shale  to 
?n^ine  fuel  Is  still  In  a  development  stage 
so  far  as  reasonable  costs  go  and  also  even 
as  to  some  features  of  the  proceses.  This 
then  ;s  «till  an  experiment  both  as  to  supply 
a::d  quality  of  materials  as  against  the  sure 
thing  of  getting  more  crude  oil  anc  convert- 
ink'  by  well-established  techniques  Into  the 
products  the  country  most  dlrely  reeds,  and 
at   relatively  low  cost. 

But  for  the  detalto  of  this  bick-statrs 
manipulation  see  pages  11  and  27  of  this 
IsB'.ie  as  supplied  by  our  Washing '-on  news 
bureau,  and  we  here  return  to  tl  e  indict- 
ment jf  Chapman  and  the  nationa  izationist 
crowd. 

The  Interior  Department  has  long  been  a 
hothouse  for  socialization  of  American  In- 
dustry using  natural  resources.  Icl  es  during 
the  last  war  tried  to  hold  up  American  oil 
companie.'i  and  force  them  to  sell  their  Mid- 
dle East  Interests  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. He  and  Roosevelt  trle<i  to  grab 
control  of  all  oil  and  gas  In  thto  country  un- 
der an  utterly  soclaltotlc  conservitlon  law 
and  this  with  downright  falsehood}  by  Ickes 
and  others.  Krug,  hto  succeaaor  took  up 
the  fight — after  speaking  kind  wcrds  about 
how  he  loved  private  enterprise — for  the 
21/00  000  b  d  synthetic  gas  ventuie.  Chap- 
man continued  it  when  be  succeeled  Krug. 
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The  Industry  found  after  Chapman  took 
charge  that  be  was  not  a  very  good  keeper  of 
hl.s  word.  There  wer-*  some  stormy  battles  to 
get  him  to  abide  by  his  word  that  oil  men 
would  run  the  present  war  mobilization  ef- 
furt.  Then  the  Industry  got  hto  word  that 
he  would  not  put  the  Government  in  this 
synthetic  business,  at  lea«t  not  until  after 
Chapman's  National  Petroleum  Council  and 
others  had  made  a  thorough  study  which 
may  be  finished  in  a  week  or  two  or  by 
October. 

After  thus  giving  his  word  that  he  would 
await  reports  from  his  own  selected  advisers. 
Chapman  rushes  this  recommendation  for 
thi.s  big  venture  of  the  Government  into  the 
synithetir-fuel  business  and  he  does  it  in  se- 
cret Neither  the  Interior  Department  nor 
the  Defense  Produciien  Administration  Is- 
sued any  publicity  release.  Prom  all  Indi- 
c.it'ons  they  had  no  intention  of  so  doing 
luitil  the  money  had  been  given  Chapman. 
When  Ollgram  broke  the  story  last  week 
there  was  much  muttering  by  the  nattonall- 
ZRtloulsts  at  Washington.  The  Inside  con- 
spirators belligerently  Inquired  of  the  Oll- 
gram where  did  It  find  out.  Ollgram  of 
course  told  them  It  was  none  of  their  busi- 
ness, that  this  Is  a  public  matter,  ■with  public 
money,  that  It  is  not  enveloped  In  any  war 
security  secrecy  and  that  no  public  offldal 
had  any  right  to  try  and  slip  It  over  In 
secret . 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  neither  Chapman 
nor  any  of  his  people  spoke  to  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  ncr  his  oil  advisory  aaso- 
clates  who  have  been  appointed  from  the  ol! 
lndii.«try  about  this  new  effcjrt  to  get  money 
to  build  a  Government  synthetic-fuels  plant 
which  would  be  the  Government's  big  entry 
Into  the  oil  business  as  an  owner  and  com- 
petitor to  privately  owned  oil  companies. 

Chapman  has  done  a  good  Job  on  some 
things  in  standing  up  against  some  of  his 
associates  and  the  totalltarlans  In  the  ad- 
ministration. He  has  done  a  good  Job  In 
fighting  the  unconstitutional  and  totali- 
tarian efTorts  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  make  it  the  last  Judge  of  what  an  Industry 
can  or  cannot  do  In  conjunction  with  Gov- 
ernment, but  he  still  sho'ft'8  that  he  Is  either 
afraid  of  this  totalitarian  and  antl-prlvate- 
ownershlp  crowd  in  Government  or  he  has 
no  Idea  what  they  are  up  to.  Thto  last  Is  un- 
believable In  regard  to  this  big  sjmthetlc 
plant  and  In  view  of  what  Chapman  has  re- 
cently said  for  It  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  make  the  application  for  the 
money. 

Smelling  to  high  heaven  is  the  row  now  on 
In  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  wherein  Chapman 
is  obviously  trying  to  force  the  resignation 
of  the  present  head  because,  although  Chap- 
m.an  fought  tooth  and  nail  to  get  him  there 
some  years  ago,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
could  not  gc  along  with  Chapman's  present 
favorite  en  this  big  synthetic  fuel  plant. 
Present  Director  Boyd,  of  the  Bureau,  has 
challenged  the  cost  figures  of  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  thto  Government  synthetic  business. 
Dr.  Schroeder.  Schroeder  evidently  has  the 
Inside  track,  because  he  to  getting  Chapman's 
backing  and  Boyd  to  not. 

Not  only  Boyd  but  everyone  In  the  oU  in- 
dustry ws  have  heard  from  says  that 
Shroeder's  figures  as  to  costs  are  entirely 
wrtmg.  As  some  companies  in  the  oil  indus- 
try are  spending  upward  of  $10,000,000  a  year 
of  theu-  own  money  trying  to  develop  t)etter 
synthetic  processes,  and  all  told  the  oil  In- 
dustry Is  and  has  been  spending  a  few  times 
more  money  on  thto  subject  than  Etureau  of 
Mines,  the  oil  Industry  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  ha%-e  some  opinion  on  the  cost  feasibility 
of  synthetic  processes. 

Some  readers  may  aak  why  print  thto  in- 
alde  Government  row,  what  good  docs  it  do? 

la  NPN  seeing  ghosts  under  the  bed? 

The  answer  to  that  official  Waahlngton 
wants  to  operate  in  secrecy  until  it  has  a 
victory  or  a  sticceas  to  announce,  and  tbtn 


no  publication  should  question  the  terms  of 
the  announeemwit  of  the  succ(«a. 

In  other  words,  despite  all  th<;  press  agents 
in  Waahlngton,  the  offlcials  do  not  want  the 
public  to  know  any  more  than  those  officials 
wish  it  to  know.  Henoe  the  Iniierior  Depart- 
ment wants  thto  half  a  billitm  dollars  in 
hand,  and  probably  would  like  to  get  it  all 
spent  before  the  public  or  Ccngress  knows 
about  It.  Thto  has  been  the  pcillcy^  of  nearly 
all  admin totratlons.  but  it  has  teen,  especially 
the  policy  of  the  planners  since  they  got 
such  a  hold  on  OovemizMnt  starting  with  the 
New  Deal. 

Further,  If  the  public  was  not  told  of  these 
ai>eaks  to  put  over  natlonaliaatlon,  the  coun- 
try would  wake  up  some  day  aid  find  It  com- 
pletely nationalized  Just  as  President  Collyer, 
of  Goodrich,  says  to  the  case  with  rubber,  all 
done  by  many  little  moves  belore  any  num- 
ber, even  In  the  rubtwr  industry,  woke  up  to 
what  was  going  on. 

And  once  a  thing  to  accompltohed  in  gov- 
ernment control  it  is  never  uncone. 

The  oil  Industry  has  iK)t  dene  a  good  Job 
in  fighting  this  threat  of  government  enter- 
ing the  oil  business  under  the  gviise  of  doing 
a  research  Job  and  needing  a  fair -sized  re- 
search plant.  The  threat  baa  been  with  the 
Industry  ever  since  the  earlj  days  of  the 
Roosevelt  admintotration.  But  the  oil  asso- 
ciations have  pretty  much  ignored  it. 

In  FelMTJary  1948,  when  s  bill  to  give 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Petroleum  Board.  Krug  the  mil- 
lions to  build  a  2,000,000  b  d  synthetic  plant 
was  before  Congress,  sonie  ol  the  Industry 
got  much  exercised  and  som«  top  oil  men 
Including  Bruce  Brown,  then  with  Standard 
of  Indiana  and  now  Deputy  Administrator 
for  PAD.  ChaimMin  Witoon,  cf  the  Indiana 
Co..  Dr.  Murphree,  of  the  Jersey's  Develop- 
ment Co..  and  several  others,  gave  strong 
testimony  against  It  before  a  congressional 
committee.  Then,  when  the  subject  came 
up  thto  spring,  the  NatloiiAl  Petroleum 
Council  took  up  the  fight  through  a  special 
committee.  But  in  the  main  it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  the  industry  hs.8  slept  on  its 
righta.  that  the  industry  shou  d  have  recog- 
nized years  ago  that  the  bineaucrats  were 
working  ail  the  time  to  get  into  the  oil  busi- 
ness, and  that  properly  to oontund  with  them 
the  industry  ahould  have  had  u  group  atoo  at 
work  all  the  time  if  Deceasarj'  with  a  full- 
time  paid  expert. 

There  has  been  too  mucli  regard  for 
dignity  and  a  high-level  approach  to  these 
politicians  by  the  oil  industry  as  well  as  by 
other  big  Industries.  It  to  to  l)e  hoped  that 
Uito  synthetic  ptlant  threat  and  other  expe- 
riences will  now  cause  our  industry  leadets 
to  realize  that  force  ezemplifisd  through  a 
vigorous  and  public  licking  to  lUl  that  those 
seeking  to  impose  aociallsm,  na'iionalton?.  and 
communism  on  this  country  have  any  re- 
spect for  and  there  are  times  w.  len  that  force 
has  to  be  exercised  in  a  real  kn<  Kk-down  and 
drag -out  fight  right  out  In  the  cnlddle  of  the 
rocMl. 

The  sooner  the  oil  industry  gets  out  into 
the  road  and  gives  that  kind  oC  a  fight  with 
all  the  vigor  that  so  many  of  i  ts  tt^}  execu- 
tives tiaed  in  their  younger  dsfs  out  in  the 
oil  fields,  the  better  for  the  tndnstry  and 
for  all  the  freedoms  of  the  Amarlcan  people. 


Chapmak  STMTaxnca  PiocaA.ii  Could  Bb 
LooKUCG  Mq«z  fob  Vom  Team  worn  On. 

(By  Herbert  A.  Tocom) 

Secretary  Chapmad:i's  attempt  to  fotot  a 
syntheUc  liquid  fueto  jH-oduction  program 
onto  the  country  at  thto  critical  Juncture 
smacks  more  of  poUtics  than  of  good  Judg- 
ment. 

He  nys  the  ootuitry  mtast  titke  out  insur- 
ance against  the  day  when  'ihe  supply  of 
oil  may  ultimately  drop  behiiid  in  the  race 
with  demand.   He  hasn't  the  slightest  notion 


when.     It's  Just  something  that's  bound  to 
happen — even  tuall  y . 

Hence,  the  Secretary  ts  Insisting  on  having 
the  authority  to  spend  $455,000,000  of  the 
public's  money — plus  the  Lord  only  knows 
how  much  later  on — to  launch  a  conunercial- 
size  pi  nt  building  program  here  and  now. 

The  petroleum  industry  does  not  quarrel 
with  the  Idea  that  it  may  some  clay  be  nec- 
essary to  turn  to  synthetics. 

It,  in  fact,  endorses  the  Idea,  has  (-pent 
literally  hundred.s  of  mlllians  in  furtfiei oince 
of  Its  own  research  In  that  field  and  rather 
generally  supported  governmental  eJIoris 
along  the  same  line. 

But  it  di.sagreesi  vehemently  that  com- 
mercial production  can  be  justified  now. 
economically  or  otherwise. 

Nor  does  it  see  any  probability  or  even  a 
possibility,  over  the  near  future,  certainly,  of 
a  dearth  of  cupply  occurring  that  can  be 
attributed  to  failure  of  the  industry  tc  find 
and  develop  ^rude  oil  In  expanding  quanti- 
ties. 

Least  of  all  can  it  see  the  wl«dom  now. 
when  steel  to  so  scarce  that  the  Secretary 
himself  has  to  beg  and  plead  for  an  increase 
in  oil's  restricted  allotment,  of  expending 
great  tonnages  of  that  same  material  In  a 
venture  that  to  economically  ao  palpably  un- 
sound that  no  private  persons  will  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  It  unless  Government  guar- 
antees them  against  any  and  all  loss. 

■Why  then,  knowing  the  valid,  contrary 
views  of  the  oil  industry  and  of  his  ovra  ex- 
pert and  supposedly  respected  advisers  in 
both  PAD  and  even  the  Bureau  of  Mines ,  does 
Chapman  choose  to  go  galloping  forth  on  hto 
shiny  white  charger  at  thto  partlmlar  time? 

Of  course,  hto  answer  no  doubt  will  be 
that  someone  has  always  to  take  the  first 
step:  that,  while  he  may  seem  to  others  to 
be  stepping  out  way  too  soon,  he  neverthe- 
leaa.  as  a  pubUc  offldal .  has  a  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  national  security  which 
he  does  not  Intend  to  shirk. 

No  one  would  quarrel  with  him  in  that 
Lf  it  could  be  shown  that  security  of  our 
coxmtry  actually  to  endangered  because  we 
are  abotrt  to  run  out  of  oil. 

Obviously,  however,  the  Secretary  cannot 
so  contend. 

So.  after  all.  to  the  national  security  really 
Chapman's  primary  reason  for  seeking  to 
launch  now  a  Governrnent-subsidUEed  syn- 
thetic liquid  fueto  program? 

There  to  a  very  strong  feeling  here  that 
It  to  not;  that  the  main  motivation  is  politi- 
cal and  that  the  Pair  Dealers  mean  tc  dangle 
synthetics  before  the  coal  and  oil-shale 
States  as  a  lure  for  votes  in  Iftsa. 

They  are  not  above  it,  certainly.  Nor  to 
Secretary  Chapman,  who  to  first  and  fore- 
most a  politician.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
seem  to  recall  him  going  out  w  Columbus, 
Ohio,  last  June  7  aiKl  addressing  a  Jefieraon- 
Jackson  day  dinner. 

That  was  an  occasion  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary indicated  as  plain  as  could  be  an  aware- 
ness of  the  vote-getting  poesiblUties  In  syn- 
thetics. BecaiMe  he  rather  went  out  of  hto 
way,  we  thought,  in  relating— at  thto  poli- 
tical shindig— how  Ohio  has  "13  suitable 
general  areas  for  synthetic  liquid  fueto 
plants,"  plTis  a  supply  of  coal  which  repre- 
sents "a  liquid  fuel"  reserve  of  12.200.000.000 
barmto  of  finished  prodxicts.  chiefly  "gaso- 
line" and  which  could  be  produced  "at  any 
rate  up  to  834.000  barrels  per  day  with  40 
years'  coal  supply  for  each  plant  "  Atoo.  that 
(MHO'S  "potential  "  at  12,200.000.000  barrels 
of  "conversion  products"  to  only  a  little  under 
baU  the  total  proved  Umted  States  crude -oil 
reserves,  thus  adequately  demonstrating 
"Ohk)'s  potentiality  in  thto  new  industry.' 
Thto  to  the  sort  of  stuff  caictilated  lo  make 
the  vc<ters  go  bug-eyed — and  the  same  sort 
of  stuff  can  be  dtohed  oirt  el«! where  than  Just 
Ohio  to  make  votes  for  the  Fair  Deal,  they 
hope. 
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Sren  down  South,  maybe,  when  on  last 
May  19.  Chapaian  oould  be  beard  telling  tha 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  AaheTlUe. 
that  davdopment  erf  tyntheUc  fueU  capidtT 
Is  a  raj  atrlklnc  and  important  example  of 
the  sort  of  thing  which  needs  to  be  dene — 
an  ozample  which  will  ulUmately  havv  an 
Immediate,  practical  effect  here  In  North 
Carolina. 


WotM  /UscaUy  of  Yo«tk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  nw  Toax 
III  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTTIS 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time  are  so  difficult  that  the 
ideas  and  outlook  of  our  young  people 
are  of  the  most  critical  importance  to 
the  future.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
there  took  place  a  world  youth  a^sem- 
Uy  at  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca. 
N.  Y..  of  the  youth  Communist  Youth 
Festival  of  enslaved  youth  in  East  Ber- 
lin. Tlte  comparison  between  these  two 
events  Is  so  striking  in  terms  of  its  im- 
plications to  the  future  of  our  world  that 
I  believe  the  Members  will  be  interested 
in  the  appended  newspaper  articles. 
The  report  In  the  New  York  Times  so 
well  refvs  to  the  Communist  youth 
festival  as  this  organized  mass  mad- 
ness which  mocks  the  Soviet  peace  pro- 
fessions and  says  of  the  World  Assem- 
bly of  Youth  that  It  Is  pledging  itself 
to  peace  without  hate  and  misunder- 
standing. Tlie  dignity  and  the  in- 
formed character  of  the  reports  from 
the  World  Youth  Assembly  at  Cornell 
are  to  be  compared  with  the  mass  frenzy 
j^nd  hate  preachments  at  the  Commu- 
nist youth  festival  The  articles  fol- 
low: 

iPrxjffl  the  New  York  Times  of  August   7. 

19511 

Tbbix  Touth  Raluxs 


The  struggle  for  the  minds  of  the  younger 
feneration  of  this  world  destined  to  shape 
the  future  Is  befng  symbolized  this  week  by 
three  International  youth  ralUes.  Of  these, 
the  moat  elaborate  and  moat  coetly  but  also 
moat  ominous  Is  the  Communist  youth  festi- 
val tn  Bast  Berlin,  where  a  quarter  of  a  mli- 
Uon  boys  and  girls  from  Soviet-occupied 
Oermany  and  more  than  10.000  delegates 
from  38  countries  are  being  regimented  In  a 
RlUer-llke  demonstration  to  pledge  in  the 
name  of  peace  imdylng  loyalty  to  Stalin  and 
undying  hatred  for  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  free  world.  Once  again  uniforms 
and  paradea.  waving  banners,  and  the  con- 
tagion of  masa  contact  are  being  utilized  by 
•  totalitarian  regime  to  raise  robots  ready  to 
tmmolat^  themaelvea  at  their  master's  bid- 
ding in  a  cause  that  spells  slavery  and  death. 
Tba  ftvutad  enthusiasm  of  a  large  part  of 
tba  dcmaostratora  too  yotmg  and  too  Igno- 
rant (X  the  reat  of  the  world  to  know  what 
tt  is  all  about  shows  that  this  educational 
aMtbod  la  not  without  success. 
m  bappy  oonU«st  to  this  organized  mass 
wlaleh  mocks  the  Soviet  peace  pro- 
ttae  two  other  ralllea — the  first 
ibly  of  Touth  meeting  on  the 
Xfntwmnttf  campus  at  Ithaca.  N.  T., 
■ad  tlw  World  Boy  Scout  Jamboree  at  Bad 
The  first,  conatstlcg  ot  500 
Cram   votuatary   youth   organla- 


tlons  In  threescore  countries,  is  doclioatli.e 
Itself  primarily  to  search  for  ways  and  nieatis 
of  making  the  United  Nations  cJecUir.uiLU  <  r 
human  rights  a  living  reality  throUi,-hout  the 
world.  The  second.  con.sis,tini?  o!  more  than 
15.000  delegates  representing  milUon.s  of  frf>e 
youths.  Is  pledging  Itself  to  peace  without 
hate  or  mlsunderKtaiidine  The  Itfvi.cte  of 
both  gatherinKS  in  liberty 

Judged  by  mere  size,  the  Coramv::ast  rally 
dwarfs  the  others,  and  the  significance  of 
Its  mass  aspect,  which  the  Communists  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  create  and  which  gives 
the  youngsters  a  Rattcrini;  sense  of  partici- 
pation and  self-importance,  must  not  be 
underestimated  It  provides  an  impressive 
If  captive  audience  for  the  prnnjUncements 
of  the  Comm\uilst  chiefaUiS  who  seek  to 
Inflame  it  against  the  defense  preparations 
of  the  west 

But  it  is  significant  that  once  ma=;s  con- 
tasion  and  mass  discipline  are  br^  ki>n  the 
participants  appear  more  than  apa'ii'';  and 
that  thousands  defy  punishment  t..  .-.i;)  into 
free  Berlin,  some  to  seek  refuge  there,  most 
merely  to  view  its  wonders,  which,  despite 
the  remaining  ruins,  form  such  a  welcome 
contrast  to  the  Communist  slums  Therc-m 
lies  hope  that  Communist  propaK.mda  is 
overreachini?  itself— that  a  good  part  <>f  the 
participating  youths  are  not  quite  so  gullible 
as  the  Communists  would  have  tl^em.  and 
that  the  Germans  in  particular  having; 
marched  In  so  many  bad  causes,  have  learned 
to  march  with  tongues  in  their  checks 

(FYom  the  New  York  Times  of   Au-^ust    14, 
19511 

TotJTH.  1951 
It  Is  discouraging  to  see  another  seneratlon 
of  youth  repeating  the  tragic  folly  of  their 
fathers.  What  does  it  matter  that  the  mil- 
lion youngsters  who  walked  shrieking 
through  the  streets  of  East  Berlin  on  Sunday 
wore  blue  shirts  instead  of  the  brown  of  the 
Hitler  Jugend  or  the  black  of  the  Irallan 
Fascists?  It  is  history  repeating  itself,  but  a 
mad  and  vicious  historv.  It  was  the  youth 
of  the  twenties  and  thirties  that  carried  the 
world  Into  the  holocaust  of  1&39  and  we 
who  were  young  then — or  at  least  y  linger 
than  we  are  now — are.  no  doubt,  open  to  the 
jibe  that  we  could  do  no  better.  Perhaps 
today  we  deserve  the  reproach  that  we  have 
failed  to  catch  the  imagination  and  the 
ideals  of  youth  the  way  the  Chinese  .a;,d 
German  Communists  have  done.  That,  how- 
ever, depends  on  who  has  the  boys  and  girls 
to  edvicate,  to  indoctrinate,  to  fill  with  hi^h 
Ideals  or  with  the  hate  and  militancv  of 
totalitarianism  It  stands  to  reason  that  If 
Hitler  could  train  and  wm  over  a  aenerytlon 
of  youth  to  Nazi  doctrines,  the  Gorman 
stooges  of  Stalin  could  do  the  same  tu  a  new 
generation  of  boys  and  jrlrls. 

These  are  bitter  thoutihts.  but  the  bi'ter- 
ness  Is  not  directed  at  the  yfjuth  The  young 
Americans  who  are  fighting  in  Korea,  the 
young  Frenchmen  who  die  in  a  charge  across 
an  Indochlnese  paddy  field,  the  younc  nf 
all  lands  who  are  now  meeting  at  the  W'irld 
Assembly  of  Youth  in  Ithaca.  N.  Y-.  are  proof 
enough  that  the  fault  is  not  and  never  C'.uld 
be  in  youth  itself.  The  crimmal.s  are  those 
who  Inspire  the  young  to  serve  their  wicked 
purposes.  They  create  a  militant  mass  that 
knows  not  what  it  does,  because  it.'?  indi- 
vidual parts  lack  the  experience  and  the 
Judgment  to  make  a  decision  that  has  moral 
validity.  The  mass  then  becomes  a  firce  kio. 
,  Ing  on  Its  own  momentum  Both  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  were  like  Phaetons  tryij'.i;  to  drive 
the  chariot  of  the  sun;  they  could  not  control 
the  forces  they  aet  In  motion  and  so  they 
were  carried  to  disaster.  The  Russian  Com- 
munists, to  be  sure,  have  proved  that  they 
can  mold,  indoctrinate,  and  control  their 
own  youth.  But  we  have  yet  to  see  an  ability 
to  hold  in  check  the  youth  of  a  newlv  Com- 
munist country  auch  as  China,  or  uf  a  people 


with  the  bitterness  and  shame  o: 
their  hearts  such  as  the  German; 
anese  In  such  countries  youth 
trio  explctslve  force  that  can  be  d 
ward  k;ood  or  evil  and  that  will  go 
or  the  other  with  the  inexoral 
JUfc-cernaut. 

That  is  why  the  Communist  < 
tlon  in  ruTllii  was  frightening- 
are  unica.shmg  the  impul.slve  pow 
and  directing  it  toward  their  evil 
can  pity  the  youn^  men  and  w 
are  so  misled.  "  If  only  we  could 
the  lesson  contained  In  Secretar; 
mes&ace  to  the  Ithaca  assembly 
■'Tlie  path  of  regimentation  cai 
backward  -to  tyranny,  to  servit' 
dci-Tadatlon  of   man," 
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[From    the   New   York  World -Te  egram   and 

Sun  of  August  9.  1951 

Thx  WFYSP  VEKsrs  the  \/AY 

The  World  Festival  of  Youth  ai  d  Students 

for  Peace  and  the  World  Assembl  .•  of  Youth. 

meeting  simultaneously  on  oppo;  Ite  sides  of 

the  iron  curtain,  present  a  stnkii.g  contrast. 

The  Commie-led  WFYSP  sessions  in  the 
Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  are  beating  the  drum 
for  Uncle  Joe  Stalin.  They  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  the  parroting  of  party- line  propa- 
ganda. So  Ion?  as  he  stays  on  th\t  line,  any 
Tom.  Dick  or  Harry  can  mount  the  rostrum 
and  spout  to  his  heart's  content  1 1  the  name 
of  any  youth  group  he  elects  to  lepresent. 

Participi^nts  in  the  WAY  conference,  being 
held  at  Cornell  University,  are  in  a  different 
boat  Tliey  come  as  accredited  -epresenta- 
tives  of  specific  groups  whone  seriousness  in 
support  of  democracy  has  won  t  lem  official 
membership  in  this  world  body.  They  may 
speak  only  for  the  groups  whose  credentials 
they   bear. 

The  WAY  delegates  move  aboat  as  they 
plea.se.  see  this  country  as  it  is  and  have 
samples  of  American  hospitality  jjtessed  up- 
on them  from  all  sides. 

The  WFYSP  youths  must  get  tlieir  sample 
surreptitiously.  Many  of  them,  venturing 
into  West  Berlin  for  a  taste  of  the  democratic 
life,  found  it  so  palatable  that  thi  y  wouldn't 
go  back.  As  a  result  the  Commi?s  clamped 
down  on  such  visits. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  the  results  of  these 
contrasting  procedues  will  be.  Youths  of 
th*^  Communist  world  will  return  home  with 
nvjthinii  but  a  richer  store  of  vr.uperatives 
to  hurl  at  the  free  world.  Those  at  Cornell 
will  carry  to  all  corners  of  the  democratic 
world  the  realization  that  only  Irom  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledgr  can  come 
the  real  understanding  on  which  peace  must 
dfpend. 


(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Augjst  7.  1951] 

LtssoN    OF    East    Berlin    Youth    Ra.lly    Is 
Democracy  Must  Fight  To  Uve 

It  is  a  sobering  experience  to  read  about 
the  East  Berlin  Youth  Rally,  when-  more  than 
100.000  young  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  being  inflamed  >y  Com.mu- 
nist  oratory  and  Join  in  siniting  the  praises 
of  Josef  Stalin  and  proclaiming  their  open 
dislike  for  the  United  States.  Some  might 
say  that  after  all  only  six  Americins  partici- 
pated in  the  parade,  so  why  get  upset?  But 
it  Is  frightening  to  know  that  j.ny  citizens 
of  this  Nation  marched  under  su  ;h  auspices. 

The  lesson  of  the  meeting  is  plain  and  no 
phase  of  It  Is  beyond  the  understanding  of 
anyone  anywhere  who  prefers  freedom  to 
serfdom.  This  spurious  demonstration  Is  In- 
deed an  effective  means  of  bringing  home  to 
people  the  grim  necessity  of  ac:eptlng  the 
true  nature  of  Russian  IntentlDns  and  of 
making  plans  to  combat  It  Intelligently  and 
without  thought  of  small  capitulations  to 
gain  time  The  truth  is  time  has  run  out, 
tn  s()ite  of  recent  Russian  gestures  of  desir- 
ing  to   be   friendly   with  America   and  the 
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democratic  world.  The  Utter  are  obvlotisly 
phcny.  The  crisis  is  here,  and  the  broad 
question  of  survival  is  revealed  with  stark 

realism. 

These  misguided  young  people  who  have 
been  cronverted  Into  unthinking  talking  ma- 
chines to  parrot  the  Red  lies  can  do  great 
damage  when  they  rettnn  to  their  respective 
countries.  Each  will  be  a  disciple  of  a  doc- 
trine that  says  the  Soviet  conception  of  peace 
and  her  foreign  policies  must  prevail.  To  be 
caught  unawares  will  be  to  swell  their  ranks 
with  new  recruit*.  The  youth  meeting 
should  heighten  our  determination  to  create 
an  effective  defense  of  Bxirope  and  conclude 
the  Korean  truce  talks  on  a  note  that  makes 
it  plain  that  Communist  aggression  has  been 
defeated.  Anything  less  could  have  tragic 
results. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  some  comfort  to  be 
had  from  the  first  World  Assembly  of  Youth 
at  Ithaca,  where  500  representatives  of  63 
nations  are  studying  the  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  make  human  rights  universal. 
There  no  frenzied  oratory  is  present,  no  con- 
centration on  promoting  hate.  It  is  a  sharp 
contrast  to  its  Kremlin  counterpart  In  East 
Berlin  and  living  prcK3f  that  regard  for  demo- 
cratic processes  is  a  potent  force  if  we  see 
that  it  receives  proper  emphasis. 

[From    the    Brooklyn    Eagle    of    Augu-n    10, 

1951] 
Eeklin  Yotn-H  Rally  Fed  Red  Slogan  Diet 
Youth  of  the  free  world  are  meeting  in 
Ithaca,  N  Y.  Youth  following  the  Commu- 
nist line  are  meeting  Li  East  Berlin.  Geo- 
graphically, the  two  groups  are  about  4,500 
miles  apart.  In  Ideas  they  are  worlds  away. 
The  United  Press  carries  the  following  dis- 
patches from  Berlin  and  Ithaca  to  Illustrate 
differences. 

"Berlin.  August  10.— Thousands  of  East 
German  Communist  youths  poured  Into  Ber- 
lin tcxlay  to  reinforce  500.000  youth  delegates 
already  assembled  here  for  a  gigantic  pesw^ 
parade  Sunday. 

"The  Communists  estimate  1,000.000 
youths  from  70  nations  will  march  down 
the  Unter  den  Linden  In  the  high  spot  of 
the  world  festival  of  youth  and  students 
for  peace. 

"Sundays  parade — complete  with  shouted 
slogans  against  the  American  warmongers, 
banners,  flags,  blaring  bands,  and  uniformed 
youths  packed  into  solid  masses — follows  the 
piattern  already  set. 

"The  delegates — come  as  young  as  10  years 
old — have  been  demonstrating  for  peace 
for  almost  a  week.  They  have  shouted  and 
sung  propaganda  slogans  taught  them  by 
Communist  teachers, 

"The  main  object  of  the  mass  rally  is 
propaganda — in  favor  of  communism  and 
against  the  west. 

"Sunday's  {larade  may  see  the  unveiling 
of  a  sideshow  allegedly  planned  by  the  Com- 
munists— a  group  of  50  American  prisoners 
captured  in  Korea. 

"But  parades  and  rallies  have  not  been 
able  to  fill  the  stconachs  of  the  young  dele- 
gates nor  make  them  comfortable  sleeping 
en  straw  in  tents  or  crowded  Bast  Berlin 
homes. 

"Approximately  40.000  of  the  delegates  are 
living  in  youth  camps  or  tent  cities  erected 
in  the  parks  of  the  city.  The  largest  is  the 
Ernst  Thaelmann  camp  where  30.000  dele- 
gates from  10  to  20  years  old  are  quartered. 
The  camp  is  surrounded  by  a  thatched  fence 
and  a  heavy  police  guard. 

"Hunger  has  been  a  major  problem  for 
the  rally  organizers.  Leading  Communist 
youth  officials  have  been  fired  and  arrested 
for  the  breakdown  In  the  food  supply  at 
the  camps,  according  to  press  reports  In 
West  Berlin." 

"Ithaca,  August  10. — ^Four  hundred  young 
lawyers,  doctors,  economists,  and  students 
from  63  non-CoTimunlst  nations  met  today 


in  a  scholastic  atmosphere  tn  tt  is  quiet  unl- 
veralty  town  to  discuss  the  prob!  ems  of  youth 
in  the  free  world  and  how  they  can  be  solved. 

"A  Junior  United  Nations,  the  youths,  rang- 
ing from  18-yeftr-olds  to  those  n  their  early 
thirties,  sit  solemnly  in  a  doan  workshops 
at  Cornell  University  and  discuss  youth  and 
human  rights. 

"Delegates  from  Pakistan.  Sweden.  Great 
Britain,  Prance.  lUly,  the  African  Continent 
and  Japan,  among  other  nations,  are  pre- 
paring resolutions  for  a  gentral  assembly 
which  will  meet  August  14  and  15. 

"suEJicTs  covKa  wnnE  iianok 

"Their  subjects  cover  a  wld«  range:  Dis- 
crimination. Juvenile  delinquency,  family 
life,  freedom  of  movement,  freedom  of  youth 
organlEatlons.  world  cltlaenshifi.  social  secur- 
ity, conditions  of  work,  leisure  time,  educa- 
tion and  the  duties  and  reapjnsiblllties  of 
youth. 

"Solemn  and  serious  as ,  tlM,  assembly's 
work  may  be  they  live  well,    ^v*^^ 

"They  sleep  in  the  dormltor  es  of  Cornell, 
on  a  campus  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  In  the  United  Statej. 

"FOOD  GOOD,  CHIAI- 

"Food,  always  an  important  item  In  the 
life  of  a  youth — even  If  the  weight  of  the 
world's  problems  rest  on  their  shoulders-^ 
is  good  and  cheap.  A  complete  dinner  served 
in  the  university's  cafeteria  costs  about  tl.oe. 

"After  the  assembly  winds  up  many  of  the 
delegates  will  make  totirs  throughout  the 
United  States  visiting  some  40  cities. 

"Maurice  Sauve.  28-year-o:d  Canadian 
lawyer,  president  of  the  group,  raid,  we  dont 
need  bands  and  noise  to  stir  t  p  this  group. 
The  people  here  are  national  vouth  leaders 
•  •  •  not  a  bunch  of  kids  picked  up  off 
the  street'." 


Robert  Gardiaer  Watca,  h. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRESl'JITATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Spet  Jter,  on  July 
12  of  this  je&T  Robei-t  Gardiner  Wilson, 
Jr..  was  elected  imperial  potentate  of 
the  Shriners  of  North  America. 

A  great  and  deserved  honor  was  thus 
paid  to  a  man  of  whom  Massachusetts 
is  justly  proud. 

Descendant  of  an  illustrious  American 
family  line.  Judge  Wilson's  background, 
training,  and  record  are  linked  and  in- 
terwoven with  the  finest  traditions  of 
New  England. 

After  graduating  in  1910  from  the 
oldest  public  school  in  America,  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Latin  School,  he  received  his 
degree  with  distinction  from  Hanrard 
College  in  1914.  Then  followed  3  years 
at  Harvard  Law  School. 

In  the  auttmui  of  1917  he  entered  the 
practice  of  law,  but  before  long  his  atten- 
tion turned  to  politics.  In  1925  he  was 
elected  city  councilor  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  serred  six  terms,  a  total  of 
12  years,  under  four  successive  mayors, 
until  his  voluntary  retirement  In  1939. 

In  December  of  1940  his  legal  training 
and  deep  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  f ^Ikm  man  were  recognized 
by  the  ihea  Oovemor  <A  ICasssachusetts, 
Lbvkrett  Saltofstali.  now  senior  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 


honored  him  with  a  life  appointment  as 
judge  of  probate. 

The  Shriners  of  North  America,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  toward  help- 
ing the  crippled  and  the  sick,  and  who 
have  brightened  the  lives  of  so  many 
unfortunate  children,  can  be  indeed 
proud  of  their  new  leader. 

The  first  imperial  potentate  in  the 
75-year  history  of  the  Shrine  to  come 
from  Massachusetts,  Robert  Wilson  has 
earned  for  himself  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  his  liome  State. 


New  Global  GiaunitnieBts  EaaBesk 
Uniteil  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WIBCOHSTR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B£PRESKNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  a  timely  article  by 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  August  22. 
The  critical  situation  described  by  this 
outstanding  writer  is  little  understood  by 
the  people  in  the  country  and  it  can  be 
rightly  said  that  too  few  Members  of 
Congress  understand  the  situation. 

The  article  follows: 

A  New  Milestone  in  History — UNTm 
Statxs  Tiks  Up  im  New  CoMMmtorrs 
AaocMo  TKX  Globe  As  Bsitaim  la  Unable 
TO  Hold  Up  Hxb  Iirrauars 

(By  Oavid  Lawrence) 

Slowly  but  surely  the  United  States  Is 
finding  herself  tied  up  in  new  commitments 
and  new  obligations  around  the  globe. 

Latest  dispatches  frcan  London  by  the 
United  Press  Indicates  the  understanding 
there  that  the  United  States  has  recognised 
the  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  area  In 
Western  defense  and  tias  agreed  to  share 
with  Britain  the  burden  of  middle-eastern 
■ecurlty. 

The  statement  la  further  made  that  the 
United  States  has  accepted  the  British  con- 
tention that  the  Suez  (^nal  aone  is  a  vital 
bridge  between  Asia  and  Africa  ar  d  the  best 
site  for  bases  to  defend  the  oil-rich  Middle 
East  sigalnst  possible  aggression. 

This  means  that.  Just  as  Great  Britain 
In  1947  abdicated  full  responsibUity  for  Tur- 
key and  Greece  and  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  persuaded  America  to  take  over, 
so  today  the  area  of  American  interest  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  Suez  Canal 

This  is  a  new  mUeatone  in  world  hlstoiy. 
For  It  showB  either  that  the  British  Em- 
pire is  no  longer  capable  alone  of  holding  up 
her  Interests  in  the  Middle  East  or  that  she 
would  rstiier  spend  her  money  for  the  social - 
ifrtic  pursuits  of  a  labor  government. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  Is  about 
to  provide  $415,000X100  worth  of  n^itary  aid 
and  •12S,000,000  ot  economic  aid  to  the 
Middle  East  out  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
fund. 

The  United  States  Is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Middle  East  defense  coimcU,  soon  to  be  es- 
tablished, which  Includes  Britain.  Prance. 
South  Africa,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
Turkey. 

Not  kiog  ago.  when  the  late  Admiral  ttmr 
man  pit^>ased  that  an  American  naval  <M- 
cer  become  the  commander  In  chief  of  Allied 
naval  forces  In  the  Mediterranean,  there 
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»  protest  In  the  Hous«  of  Commons.  But, 
subsequently,  when  It  iraa  pointed  out  that 
the  heavily  preponderant  number  of  naval 
veaMi^  now  in  the  Mediterranean  were  those 
of  the  United  States  Nary,  there  was  a  taper- 
ing off  of  the  criticism.  For  the  truth  Is. 
Great  Britain  1*  m  t  spending  anywhere  near 
the  Muniu  she  used  to  spend  on  her  navy  and 
is  relying  to  a  lar^  extent  on  the  Arrierlcan 
KaTy  to  protect  her  dominions  and  colonies. 
There  is  no  doubt  that.  If  American  funds 
and  American  military  forces  are  to  be  fur- 
ntehed  in  larger  q\iantlty  than  those  of  any 
other  nation  or  combination  of  nations, 
then  U  Is  logical  for  American  offlcers  to  be 
In  command  But  there's  another  and 
much  more  vital  question.  It  Is  to  what 
extent  the  policies  of  the  United  States  must 
go  along  with  the  imperialistic  programs  of 
the  British  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  IranUn  dispute  is  a  case  In  point. 
Iran  not  only  wants  to  nationally  her  oil 
prcpertles  but  she  wants  to  reserve  the  right 
to  operate  them.  The  United  States. 
through  W  AvereU  Harrlman.  has  been  try- 
ing ta  mediate  in  the  dispute.  But  It  looks 
now  as  if  the  prolonged  negotiations  have 
been  forced  to  a  crisis  point  by  the  refusal 
of  the  British  to  give  up  an  Indirect  hold  on 
the  Iranian  oU  fleida.  While  there  la  an 
apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  London 
goremmcnt  to  accept  the  principle  of  na- 
ttnnallzatlon,  the  way  It  works  out  Iran 
feels  it  will  not  have  freedom  of  action  In 
msLnaglng  the  iHX>perty  It  now  owns.  Britain 
may  soon  withdraw  her  technicians.  Doea 
thla  mean  American  technicians  must  keep 
out? 

Another  question  U:  Will  the  United 
States  become  Involved  In  supporting  British 
policies  in  the  Near  East  where  the  tales  of 
exploitation  of  the  Impoverished  pjeoplea 
have  long  caused  concern  here  and  have 
added  fuel  to  the  Communist  Inflammatory 
attacks? 

American  oil  companies  In  the  Near  East 
have  pursued  a  far  better  policy  than  the 
British  and  have  been  willing  to  share  on  a 
80-50  basis  their  revenues  with  the  native 
owners.  There  are  ways,  of  course,  to  re- 
solve these  oil  crises  but.  if  the  United  States 
is  to  put  large  forces  in  the  Middle  East.  It 
will  correspondingly  Introduce  the  query  as 
to  whether  America  should  not  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  British  policies  that 
are  jvovoking  discord  now  In  Iran  and  may 
lead  to  Communist  Invasions  later  on. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  full  meaning 
at  the  casual  way  the  United  States  Is  being 
eased  Into  more  and  more  global  responsi- 
bilitlca  is  fully  realized  by  the  American 
people — or  by  Congress. 


Newt  Calons  Distaric^  To  Scrre  Mmim- 
Prapaf  aada  Pwposet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 


the  effect  that  the  wholesale  prices  were 
t  -.minR  up.  The  obvious  effect  of  the 
story  was  to  give  people  the  imprHs.sion 
that  the  new  OPS  law  had  promptly 
started  prices,  up. 

The  next  day.  on  paae  18.  section  E  a 
small-type  news  item  in  the  Star  told  a 
different  story.  That  incon.^picuou .  item 
on  the  financial  paees  recorded  that  the 
Associated  Press  weichtcl  wholesale 
price  index  of  35  commoditie.^  had  de- 
clined that  week  for  the  fifteenth  week 
in  a  row.  The  followini:  Tuesday  a  new 
1951  low  mark  was  reported. 
Commodity  Psice.s 
New  York.  August  14 —The  Assoc.atfd 
Press  welzhted  wholes.ile  price  index  of  35 
conunodines  uxlav  declined  to  1-1  72  new 
1951  low  Previou.s  dav  192  4:3:  week  ago, 
192.25;  month  at^o.  195  53;  year  ac",  184.61, 
based   on    1926   a.,    KjO 

The  contrast  of  emphasis  in  this  sec- 
ond instance  is  also  amazing  When  the 
BLS  wholesale  index  went  up  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  in  the  neek  ended  Ausust 
7,  a  headline  on  page  1  resulted  When 
a  similar  index  made  a  new  1951  low 
rr-irk  3  days  later,  the  news  wa.s  buried 
in  small  type  on  page  11. 

Ill-conceived  "scare  stories"  on  pa^e 
1  may  sooner  or  later  cause  anoth.er 
frantic  scramble  to  turn  money  into 
goods.  Such  an  hysterical  rush  now 
would  serve  well  the  coUectivu^ts,  who 
want  it  so  tl.ey  can  blame  the  n.se  on  the 
price  law  passed  by  Coneres.'; — a  non 
sequitur  of  the  first  order 

It  is  disturbin^^  to  find  the  Wa-hmc- 
tcn  Star  collaborating,  undou'itedly  in- 
nocently, in  this  evil  strategy. 

Unless  sound  money  is  » estored  prices 
are  going  much  higher  But  the  cau.se 
will  not  be  the  absence  of  alle^iedly 
strong  controls,  it  will  be  the  Ions -con- 
tinued cruel  and  dishonest  financial  pol- 
icy that  generates  unending  inflation. 


XH  THE  HOUaC  OF  BKPRBSBVTATIVEB 

Tuetdav.  Aufnut  14, 19S1 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
emt  distortion  of  news  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  a  paper  with  an  historical 
mrataUon  for  fairness,  indicates  the 
tactics  of  the  attempt  to 
America  with  economic   refi- 


ll, a  Star  headline  at  the 
1  proclaimed.  "Prices  Turn 
on  Controls  Mounts." 
I  C-izKh  news  story  to 


On 


Help  Liberste  the  Peoples  of  the  Soviet 

Union — Peoples   of  the  Soviet    Union 

Back  MoTe   for   a   New  and   Positive 
Foreifn  Policy 


Y  lur  resolution,  if  acted  upon,  can  be 
m  re  fxiwerful  than  a  hydroRen  bonab,  200 
military  divusions,  or  a  260-gnmp  Air  Force. 

PROKt  P  NUTIJCIW, 

P'e-:dr!it.  Orgartizatwn  for  tHe  De- 
je'i<r  or  the  Four  Frtedoms  for  tfie 
Ukraine,  I'iC. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  .ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Ur.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  3.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  89.  and  on  April 
17. 1  Introduced  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 94,  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Russian  and  non-Russian  peoples,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
their  present  Communist  enslavement 
and  for  the  early  restoration  of  their 
basic  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

I  wish  to  set  forth  herein  excerpts 
from  some  of  the  many  responses  I  have 
received  to  these  resolutions : 

Chicago.  III..  August  5,  1951. 

Plintf  accept  our  moet  heartiest  con^r  itu- 
latlona  for  lubmltting  House  Cuucurreiit 
BMOlutton  94. 


N5W  York.  N.  Y  .  June  20.  1951 
Pl'^a.se  accept  our  best  thanlt.s  for  sending 
iLs  your  concurrent  resolution  and  for  the 
CoNGRESsioNAi.  RECORD  and  our  .sincere  con- 
gratulations {or  tne  most  excellent  Resolu- 
tion No    89 

Serge  Belosselskt. 
Pre.nd>'nt.  Russian  Antt-Cuvimuni'it 
Ce'Uvr. 

Chicago.  Ill  .  July  4   1^51. 

Thl.s  resolutuai  li  a  great  step  toward 
hel'.iin^  the  Byeio-Russian.'s  obtain  their  in- 
dependence. The  White  Russian  American 
National  Council  mo.st  heartily   thanks  you 

The  name  of  Charles  J.  Kerstfn  shall 
never  leave  the  hearts  of  the  Byelo-Russian 
fjeople. 

T.   LOBATCH, 

Sec-etary.   White   Rw^Hian   Amerxcan 
Sational  Council. 

Camp  Atterbury,  Ind..  July  9.  1951. 

From  very  go<xl  irlend  of  mine  m  Detroit 
I  j.m  your  address  and  had  chance  to  read 
yi  :ir  very  interesting  and  valuable  Congres- 
sional  Record 

Yiu  .\re  really  well  informed  about  the 
life  and  condition  behind  the  ir:;n  curtain. 
It  makes  me  very  happy  that  the  people  in 
Washington  know  the  truth. 

I  am  one  of  the  non-Russian  national- 
ities— Ukrainian.  I  was  born  there  and  I 
k!.ow  all  alx;ut  Communist  terrorism  in 
Ukraine,  therefore  I  would  like  to  repeat 
again-  your  Concre.ssional  Record  is  very 
Important   and  valuable  bulletin. 

In  the  .-^e.-vlce,  in  the  colleges,  and  some 
other  orcanlzatlons  I  always  have  speeches 
about  C'UT.niuni.^m  and  the  life  in  the  best 
country  in  the  world — Russia. 

1  would  lilce  to  ask  you  kindly,  if  you  can. 
to  ser.d  to  me  some  copies  of  Concessional 
Record.  I  will  use  it  for  my  anti-Communist 
propaganda  activity  and  to  give  to  read  for 
my  friends  in  the  service. 

Pfc   POTIENKO   JtTRIJ. 

MrNTCH  Germany,  June  8.  19:,l. 
From  the  ^re.it  public  assembly  of  the 
.\ntl-Bolshe\ik  Bloc  of  Nations  lABN)  on 
June  3.  1951,  in  Munich  we,  the  representa- 
tives of  our  oppressed  natitms  and  2.0(X)  par- 
ticipants of  the  assembly,  send  you  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  vou  have  shi.wn  i-iur  hard  .struggle 
for  freedom  and  the  national  rights  of  our 
nations. 

FURST  ."J   Naxoeschidn, 

Anti-Bol.ih€V\k  Bloc  of 
Sat\oris  Central  Committee. 


Edinburgk,  Scotland.  July  16.  1951 
We  read  with  very  great  satisfaction  your 
remarks    nn   May   9   on    Non-Russian    People 
In  U.  S    S    R    Our  Potent  Ally  in  Defeat  of 
Soviet    Imperialism 

In  June  last  year  we  called  a  Congress  in 
Edinburgh  of  tho.se  who  we  knew  were  the 
actual  delegates  outside  the  iron  curtain  of 
the  actual  fighting  men  and  women  in  the 
underground  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain.  It  did  not  obtain  much  support  at 
the  time  but  It  was  the  first  timt  that  any 
opportunity  was  given  to  these  delegates  to 
put  their  views  before  an  English-speaking 
audience,  and  since  then  understanding  and 
support  have  grown  very  largely  and  cur 
views  are  now  taken  up  In  highly  responsible 
quarters 

John  F  SrrwAHT. 
Chairman.  Scotti'-h  League  for 

European  Freedom. 


Yd* 
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La-xhmont.  N.  Y.,  April  23.  1951. 
The  rferatnlan  officers  and  soldiers  present 
ycu    expresEions   cordial   gratitude   for    your 
resolution. 

Lieuten&nt  General  SBANDRxnc. 


Columbus,  Ohio,  July  24,  1931. 
A  copy  cf  your  resolution  of  May   9   has 
been  received  and  I  want  to  commend  you 
on  It, 

This  is  a  fundamental  step  that  Is  no  doubt 
one  of  many  that  your  Department  of  State 
should  have  been  talcing  In  order  to  aseiue 
world   peace. 

William  E.  Waxnes, 
Executive  Director  for  Civil  Defense. 


Chicago,  III.,  July  15, 1951. 

I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
the  Kersten  resolution,  which  I  will  always 
remember  as  the  finest  and  most  pieasant 
surprise  I  have  met  at  my  arrival  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Being  deeply  convinced  In  undeniable  cor- 
rectness of  your  resolution  and  of  that  the 
very  greatness  of  our  country  U  due  In  no 
small  measure  to  Its  variety  of  the  help  to  the 
subjugated  nations  by  Russia  especially  to 
the  Ulcralnian. 

JtnilJ    ASTIUSZXNKO. 


Cambhidge  Spkings,  Pa.,  May  1.  1951. 

Please  accept  the  profound  thanks  of  all 
true  friends  of  America  for  your  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  !)4  introduced  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April   17,   1951. 

By  now  It  is  obvious  to  most  of  us  that 
we  cannot  win  a  global  war  with  our  own 
manpower.  We  must  have  the  help  of  our 
friends  in  satellite  cotintrles  and  most  of  all 
in  the  Soviet  Union  Itself.  Your  historic 
resolution.  If  carried  into  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  would  save  many  American 
lives  and  would  win  for  us  the  victory. 
Akthub  p.  Colkmam, 
President,    Alliance    College. 


New  YOBK.  N.  Y.,  April  28.  1951. 
Accopt  expressions  deepest  gratitude  on  be- 
half North  Caucasian  nationalities. 

Tambxlan  Salatt. 


Bhookltt.,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1951. 

The  executive  board  and  members  of  Byelo- 
Russlan- American  Association,  In  U.  S.  A., 
Inc..  extend  their  spcntaneotLs  and  whole- 
hearted congratulations  to  you  on  your  Con- 
current Resolution  94.  submitted  to  the 
Hou!»e  of  Representatives  on  April  17,  1951. 

Unquestionable  principles  for  which  you 
stand  have  strengthened  our  hopes  of  early 
liberation  of  our  people.  We  assure  you  that 
Byelo-Russlan  pjeople  will  never  forget  yoiu 
magnificent  deed  on  Its  account. 

Nicholas  Hososhko, 
Chairman.  Byelo-Russian-American  Assn., 
Inc. 

Munich,  Gexmamt,  July  11,  1951. 

We  would  like  to  express  our  deep  gratitude 
for  your  aid  to  the  non-Russian  nationalities 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  for  your  moral 
support. 

Our  people  was  the  first  of  the  non-Eus- 
sian  nationalities  #bo  initiated  to  fight 
against  the  bolshevlsm  already  In  1917  and 
they  fought  continuously  for  more  than  S 
years.  This  was  not  Just  the  fight  against 
the  bol&hevlsm  but  also  against  the  power, 
which  tried  to  destroy  the  young  Cossack  Re- 
publics of  Don  Kuban  and  Terek,  established 
by  the  expressed  wish  of  the  CoGsack  people 
In  December  1917.  These  three  Cossack  Re- 
publics unified  on  January  5,  1920.  Into  a 
"Federation  of  Don  Kuban.  Terek.  Steppe 
and  Mountain  peoples,"  called  now  by  all 
Cossack  patriots — Cossackia.  But  the  Bol- 
sheviks had  overpowered  our  armies  which 
have  been  forced  to  retreat  to  the  Crimea 


Peninsula  and  then  as  final  result  had  no 

alternative  left  but  to  flee  from  the  home- 
land and  emigrate  to  Constantinople. 

If  there  would  be  an  all-out  conflict  against 
the  Bolshevist,  the  Cossack  nationalist  fight- 
ers would  be  a  powerful  factor  from  out  of 
all  the  other  non-Rtisslan  nationalities  of 
Soviet  Union  in  the  strtiggle  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  and  the  free  world  must  not 
overlook  such  an  ally, 

Wassilt  a.  Glaskow. 
President,  Cossack  Supreme  Repre- 
sentative. 


Ankaxa,  Totueit,  June  5,  1951. 

I  hsve  brought  the  text  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  94  to  the  attention  of  my 
compatriots  with  whom  I  am  in  contact. 
This  resolution  which  emphasized  that  the 
Red  Russian  Imperialism  Is  a  force  that  re- 
spects neither  human  rights  nor  liberties. 
and  which  proposed  courageously  and  with 
understanding  the  measures  necessary  to 
save  the  civilized  world,  has  evoked  in  each 
of  us  a  profound  sentiment  of  gratitude 
toward  the  author. 

With  all  the  nations  slaves  of  Russia  and 
In  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Movement  of  Azertjaijan.  who  for  more 
than  30  years  have  been  strtiggUng  against 
bloody  communism  threatening  the  whole 
world,  and  against  Bolabevik  genocide,  for 
national  Independence,  for  tJie  defense  and 
revitallzation  of  human  rtghta.  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  tbe  United 
Nations  and  for  the  high  ideals  of  the  west- 
ern democracies.  I  thank  you  very  cordially 
and  hope  that  your  proposals  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

MeHMXT  EMIN  RESULKAnZ. 

President,     National     Assembly     of 
Azerbaijan. 

London,  England.  May  29,  1951. 
We  have  a  copy  of  the  conctirrent  resolu- 
tion which  you  presented  In  the  House  on 
April  17.  1951,  and  which  we  understand 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Atfalrs. 
May  we  take  this  opporttmity  to  congratu- 
late you  most  sincerely  <si  the  excellent 
presentation  of  policy  which  Is  concrete,  to 
the  point  and  very  proper. 

O.  B.  R.  Pancruk. 
Ukrainian  Canadian  Committee. 

Passaic.  N.  J.,  May  8,  1951. 
I  appreciate  your  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  94  and  wish  for  it  the  fulfillment. 
Rev.  Nicholas  Lzpttzki, 
Ctiainnan,  Byelo  Russian- American 
Relief  Committee. 

South  Rirza,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1951. 
Byelo    Russian    Congress    Committee    of 
America  presents  our  cordial  expreaslon  for 
your  resolution. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Sooks. 
President,   Byelo   Russian   Congress 
Committee  of  America. 

Mzw  YoKK.  N.  Y.,  AprU  24.  1951. 
On  behalf  of  Russian  scholars  accept  otir 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  resolution. 
Profeuor  Stakkixvich, 
President,  Byelo  Russian  Scientific 
Society. 

New  Youc,  N.  Y..  April  18, 1951. 
We  wiah  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your 
resolution.  We  fully  agree  with  you  that  a 
free  union  of  the  American  peapit  and  the 
peoples  of  the  U.  6.  8.  R.  Is  a  pfcrequlalte  for 
the  Biiccessful  outcome  of  the  struggle 
against  commtinlsm. 

N.  Innzov, 
Chttirvuin,    JU»oei«tkm    of    Former 
Political  Prisoners  0/  Soviet  Labor 
Camps. 


MiLWAUKEZ.  Wn. 

The  Wisconsin  branch  of  the  American- 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  presents  you 
our  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  excellent 
resolution  regarding  the  oppressed  national- 
ities of  the  Soviet  Union. 

G.  K.  Pawlatj. 
President.  Wisconsin  Branch,  UCCA. 

San  FaANCisco   Calit. 
The  Ukrainian   Congress   Committee    San 
Francisco  branch,  extends  you  its  heartiest 
greetings  and  pledges  stipport  of  your  Kouse 
Concurrent  Resolution  M. 

M  Mei-ntk. 
President,    San    Francuico    Branch, 
UCCA. 

KANSAS  CiTT,  Mo.,  XprU  30.  1951 
I  am  impressed  with  the  text  of  your  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res,  89)   and  It  would  seem 
that  you  have  well  pointed  up  the  real  issues 
between  tl»  United  States  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, together  with  a  definite  approach  which 
should  be  ir^de  in  solving  these  profclems. 
Gmab  B.  Kxtchum, 
Director,  Veterans  of  Foreiffn  Wars 
of  the  United  States. 

Mexico  CTtt,  Mbooo,  May  11.  1951. 
May  I,  by  these  lines,  extend  to  you  my 
deep  appreciation  of  and  my  gratitude  for 
your  Interest  and  yotn-  effort  for  those  who 
are  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Russian  giant  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the 
same  whatever  the  political  system  in 
Moscow. 

B.  J.  PaocoPB, 
Former  Finnish  Minister  of  Fotetgn 
Affairs  and  Envoy  to  Washington. 

[Prom  the  weekly  Posev  (newspaper)  of  April 

16.   1951.   printed  in  Germany,  circulated 

behind  the  iron  curtain] 

Congressman  Kxmsmx  submitted  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  a 
resolution  requesting  Congreaa  to  declare  tba 
friendship  of  the  Amcrlcmn  people  for  tba 
Russian  people  and  to  lend  inHtanca  to  the 
Russian  people  tn  its  fight  against  tiM  Bol- 
shevik enslavers. 

As  yet  not  tba  whole  democratic  world 
comprehends  the  problem  In  tb*  same  man- 
ner as  does  the  author  of  tba  draft  of  tbe 
resolution  concerning  frlendehlp  for  and 
assistance  to  our  Nation.  Not  all  see  clearly 
as  yet  that  only  in  tills  friendship  aiul  assist- 
ance lies  the  salvation  of  the  world  from  the 
threat  of  Commtmlst  Hunrj.  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  new  war.  It  is  not  yet  generally 
understood  that  one  cannot  light-heartedly 
enjoy  freedom  and  well-being  as  long  as 
hundreds  of  millions  of  men  live  in  misery 
and  si." very. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  promote  In  every  possible 
way  the  victory  of  the  only  true  outlook  on 
the  future  of  mankind.  Freedom  and  peace 
cannot  exist  only  for  a  portion  of  mankind. 

One  conclusion  only  can  be  drawn  from 
what  we  have  said  before,  The  naUons  lu- 
der  the  yoke  of  communism  must  be  given 
every  poeaible  help  in  their  struggle  for  lib- 
eration. Such  help  must  come  as  soon  as 
possible,  fully  and  with  the  time  when  com- 
plete victory  of  freedom  aill  t>e  forthcoming. 
One  cannot  stc^  half  way. 

If  Kdstzm'b  resolution  will  be  paaaed  com- 
munism will  be  dealt  one  of  tbe  severest 
blows  ever  suflo'ed. 

Tet  this  Is  not  enough.  Tbe  Russian  peo- 
ple must  know  not  only  that  friendship  Is 
being  expressed  but  iilso  that  It  is  given  fac- 
ttial  assistance.  Tbe  assistance  tbe  Rtnsian 
people  need  most  it.  the  help  to  the  revolu- 
tionary fCHxes  which  are  engaged  in  tbe 
struggle  against  the  Bolshevik  dictatorship. 
Tbe  American  Nation  has  the  duty  to  lend 
assistance  to  these  forces  because  their 
struggle  Is  the  concern  of  tbe  entire  vv^nd. 
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Krery  free  and  freedom -lev  log  nation  Is  un- 
der the  obll^tlor  to  suppcn  our  Nation  In 
Ita  itraggle.  Words  of  friendship  and  of 
reoognltlon  must  be  endorsed  by  deeds. 


LastroB-CommerciaJ  Home  Equipment 
Deal 


Tkc  Halof  etMi  Meaace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  mvuu 
m  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Senate  bill  1041  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  after  being  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  reference  to  the  poisonous 
weed  known  as  halogeton.  which  is 
spreading  tjirough  the  eastern  part  of 
Nevada  and  parts  of  Utah.  Idaho,  and 
other  States.  A  certain  amount  of 
money  was  appropriated  to  eradicate 
this  weed. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inlnted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
a  joint  statement  by  the  Nevada  State 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  Nevada  State  Cat- 
tle Aasociatlon  with  reference  to  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoto.  as  follows - 
Th«  HALocrToM  Mewac¥ — Joint  St.*ti:»€Ent, 

RSVADA    9TATZ    *AU<    BTJIEAU,    NCVAOA    3taTE 
CaTTLS  AaBCClATTON 

Rkmo.  Net..  August  1,  1951. 

The  poisi^QOUs  weed  Halogeton  \a  spread- 
ing throughout  the  State  of  Nevada  and  sur- 
roandlng  States  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  15 
years  of  reported  history  it  has  been  dis- 
covered  In  erer  larger  stands  In  widely  dl- 
verguit  arctta. 

Along  the  highways,  b/ways.  roads,  and 
whertTcr  dlsttirbed  earth  furnishes  a  recep- 
ttv«  bed  to  the  wandering  seed  this  potaocous 
weed  floorlshee  to  threaten  the  livestock  of 
the  area. 

We  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Nevada 
are  aware  of  our  responsibility  to  warn  the 
Hatkm  of  this  creeping  danger.  We  do  not 
wlah  to  catise  undue  alarm  as  losses  from 
Halogeton  poisoning  to  date  have  not  yet 
aaumed  the  proportions  of  a  disaster,  al- 
though they  have  been  severe  In  certain  lo- 
eallttee.  However,  if  geometric  expansion  is 
allowed  to  continue  and  changing  conditions 
mt^k  as  drought  or  unforeseen  circumstances 
In  varying  regions  may  multiply  Its  threat 
to  our  national  meat  and  wool  supply. 

It  ta  our  considered  opinion  that  now  Is 
the  time  to  halt  the  spread  of  this  dangert.)us 
weed.  A  program  for  the  eradication  of 
Balofeton  now  may  do  the  job  that  one  10 
times  its  sUe  would  fail  to  accomplish  In  a 
few  short  years. 

Our  reoxnmendatlon  does  not  Include  :he 
— taWlahment  of  new  agencies  or  bureaus  to 
be  supported  by  tax  moneys  or  to  expand  Uito 
vartCNia  projects  of  a  continuing  nature.  We 
MWeTe  that  existing  agencies  are  fully  qu^U- 
flad  to  do  the  job  on  a  short-term  basis  vith 
a<rttt tonal  fumte  earmarked  for  the  speciOc 
ot  Halogeton  control. 

Rut>oi.ni  H.  ScHWAm. 
Prmid^nt.  Hevda  State  Farm  Bureau. 

FexD  H  DazssLoi 
Fmtfent.  Nevada  State  Cattle  Asso- 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF    MICHIC\N 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRE.SEN T.^TTVES 

Thursday.  .August  23.  1951 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Speaker  or.  April 
19.  1950.  the  Recon-struction  Finance 
Corporation  formally  Kubmitted  to  the 
Department  of  Ju.stice  evidence  of  a 
$500,000  mail  fraud  and  asked  for  prose- 
cution. The  RFC  said  the  fraud  look 
place  in  the  execution  of  a  contract  be- 
tween the  Lustron  Corp  and  the  Com- 
mercial Home  Equipment  Corp.  of  Cru- 
cago. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  of  anv  action  on 
this  request  by  the  Depaitment  of 
Justice. 

On  Augu.'^t  11,  1950.  the  Fuibr.uht 
committee  of  the  Senate  filed  a  report 
recommending  that  the  DepaMment  of 
Justice  investigate  the  Lustron-Cummer- 
cial  Home  Equipment  deal 

Agam.  I  can  find  no  indication  of  .uiy 
action  by  the  Justice  Department 

On  June  28.  1951.  interested  m  the 
matter  because  I  was  formerly  couii.sel 
for  the  Fulbri,j;ht  committee,  I  wrote  the 
Justice  Department  and  asked  for  a  re- 
port on  any  action  "taken  or  contem- 
plated by  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
respect  to  the  recommendation  "  of  the 
Ful bright  committee. 

On  July  11.  the  Jostice  Department 
finally  an.swered  my  letter.  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Peyton  Ford  said  an  in- 
vestigation had  recently  been  completed 
and  an  examination  of  the  voluminous 
investigative  reports  is  now  under  way. 

I  believe  that  the  handling  of  the  Lus- 
tron-Commercial  Home  Equipment  in- 
vestigation should  be  probed  by  Con- 
gress. In  an  effort  to  initiate  such  a 
probe,  I  have  written  to  ^he  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  E.xecutive 
Departments.  In  these  letters  I  have 
attempted  to  bare  the  record  of  17 
months  of  procrastination  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  unusual  pressures  which  were 
brought  to  bear  on.  the  members  of  the 
P-Ubright  committee  on  behalf  of  the 
individuals  involved  in  the  Commercial 
Home  Equipment  Corp.  and  said: 

I  do  not  believe  tha*  I  am  m<?rely  enjiacinij 
1"  wild  speculation  when  I  say  that  I  sus- 
pect similar  efforts  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  Investigation  and  actiun  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  know  the  facts 
connected  with  the  Lustron-Commercial 
Homa  Equipment  Corp.  mail-fraud  case 
and  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  of  them,  I  would  like  to 
include  as  a  part  of  remarks,  my  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  June  28.  the 
Justice  Depanment  reply  of  Juii  11,  and 


the  letter  to  the  four  congressional  com- 
mittees dated  August  21: 

DEP.\RTMErrr  or  Jusncx, 
Wa.-^hmgton.  July  11,  1951. 
Hl'Ii    George  Meades. 

Houje  Of   Repre^entattre.f, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Df.mi  Congkessm.\n  This  Is  to  ac- 
kri'iwtedtre  your  letter  of  June  28,  1951,  ask- 
ing; t"  be  mformed  of  the  action  taken  by 
thi.s  Dfpa.'Tment  with  respect  to  the  recom- 
.TuMidiiti'.n.s  of  the  Recoiistraction  Finance 
C  rporHti'-n  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  as  con- 
tained in  its  preliminary  rep<irt  of  April  19. 
1950.  a  copy  of  which  was  made  available 
to  this  Department  .^s  you  state,  the  men- 
tioned report  of  the  committee  called  atten- 
tion to  the  half-milllon  dollar  m.all  fraud  al- 
leged to  have  been  perpetrated  on  the  Lus- 
tron Corp  ,  gr(jwing  out  of  the  tran.sportation 
contract  that  company  had  with  the  Com- 
mercial Hi'me  Equipment  Corp, 

Based  on  the  information  supplied  in  the 
committee's  report,  as  well  as  that  obtained 
through  otlier  sources,  an  investigation  was 
requested  to  be  rrrarle  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  In\estieatlon,  That  Investigation 
has  recently  been  completed  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  voluminous  investigative  re- 
ports is  now  under  way  When  t.hat  review 
is  compieted  ai.d  the  evidence  evaluated,  a 
dfcision  will  be  made  reeardlne  criminal 
prosecution  You  will  be  Informed  of  tlie 
I>partment's  decisl  n  in  this  matter. 
Your.s   sincerely, 

Peyton  Ford. 
Deputy  Atto^nry  Grneral. 
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Congress  of  the  Unitfd  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 

Wa^Hirigton.  D    C  .  June  2S,  1951. 
H  in    J    Howard  McGr.^th. 

Attnrrit^y  General  of  the  United  States, 
V'lited  States  Dep'i'tment  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dfar  Mr  McGrath  On  August  11.  1950.  the 
Recon.st  ruction  Finance  Corporation  Sub- 
c  mmittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency  filed  its  report  on  the 
Lustron  Corp.  transportation  contract.  This 
report  was  based  upon  public  hearings  held 
J'u.p  26  to  30.  1950.  subsequent  to  executive 
hearines  and  staff  investigations,  "his  mat- 
te.- was  fl.-st  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
c  mm.Utee  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Investigation  Division.  On 
April  19.  1950.  a  preliminary  report  was  fur- 
nished to  that  committee.  This  report,  in  ef- 
fect, chartred  that  a  halX-miillon  dillar  mail 
fraud  had  been  perpetrated  in  connection 
with  the  Ltistron  Corp,  transportation  con- 
t.-act. 

Tlie  s.ime  report  was  furnished  at  the  same 
timp  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  committee's  repc:irt  referred  to  above 
rerommended  as  follows: 

"1,  The  subcommltee  does  not  andertaice 
to  pass  upon  the  legal  cc^nsequen^  es  of  the 
evidence  That  task  Is  one  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  The  Department  :f  Justice 
should  therefore  promptly  investigate  tlja 
circumstances  surrounding  the  transporta- 
tion arrangement  between  Commercial  Home 
Equipment  Corp,  and  the  Lustron  Corp.  for 
the  purp.ise  of  a.'^certalnina  whether  there  is 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  rfren.se  has 
been  committed  against  the  lav.s  of  the 
United  States.' 

.■\s  you  probably  know.  I  served  is  counsel 
f  r  the  Fulbright  committee  at  tie  time  of 
The  hearings  and  the  report  referreil  to  above. 

I  would  appreciate  your  informing  me  cf 
the  action  taken  or  contemplated  oythe  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  respe -t  to  thj 
re-ommendation  of  the  committ;e  quoted 
above 


Sn.  -.-relv. 


George  Meader. 


CONGEICS   OF  THE  UNITTD  STaTES, 

House  of  Rephesentativis, 
Wa^htngton,  D.  C.  August  21,  1951. 
Hon.  E.MANUEi.  Ciller, 

Chairman.  Hom^c  Judiciary  Committee. 
Hen    V.'nxiAM  L   Dawson, 

Chatr .vn'-i.    Hou^e   Committee   nn    Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment^. 
Hon    Pat  McCarran. 

Chairman,  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 
Hun    John  L.  McClellan. 

Chmrmav.  Senate  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 
Mt  Ee\r  CoLLEACtJEs :  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  a  situation  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  which  I  believe  merits  exploration 
by  the  Congress.  I  am  addressing  this  letter 
to  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  the  Ex- 
penditures Committees  of  the  House  of  Rcp- 
resentativee  and  the  Senate  because,  in  my 
judgment,  all  of  those  committees  Jiave  Juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter,  and  It  Is  my 
hope  that  at  least  one  of  the  committees  will 
take  suacient  Interest  to  purtue  this  In- 
vestigation. 

April  19,  1950,  the  Investigations  Division 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
formally  referred  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  prosecution  an  Instance  of  a  half- 
mlllion-dollar  mall  fraud.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  charged  this  fraud 
had  Ijeen  perpetrated  in  connection  with  the 
Lustron  Corp.  transportation  contract  with 
the  Commercial  Home  Equipment  Corp,,  of 
Chicago,   111 

The  alleged  fraud  consisted  in  false  repre- 
sentations by  Commercial  that  it  had  fur- 
nished 200  tractors  to  Lustron  whereas.  In 
fact,  it  had  furnished  only  160.  Rental  pay- 
ments of  minimum  monthly  amounts  were 
based  on  the  number  of  truck- tractors 
furni.«hed. 

Tiiis  matter  subsequently  was  investigated 
by  the  Fulbright  committee  of  the  Senate 
through  preliminary  staff  Investigation,  ex- 
ecutive hearings,  and  public  hearings.  Au- 
gust 11.  1950.  the  Fulbritrht  committee  filed  a 
report  recommending  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  investigate  this  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  or  not  an  offense 
had  been  committed  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  counsel  for 
the  Fulbright  committee  at  the  time  of  this 
Investigation  of  the  Lustron  Corp. -Com- 
mercial Home  Equipment  Corp.  transporta- 
tion contract.  I  continued  to  follow  the  mat- 
ter informally  from  time  to  time  to  ascer- 
tain what  progress  was  being  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Finally,  on  June 
28.  1951.  I  addressed  a  formal  inquiry  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto.  On  Jtaly 
11.  1951.  Peyton  Ford.  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, acknowledged  my  inquiry.  A  copy  of 
his  letter  likewise  Is  attached  hereto. 

I  am  not  one  to  minimize  the  difficulty  cf 
e::aminlng  the  facts  in  preparation  for  a 
criminal  prosecution.  I  favor  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  before  a  case  is  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  Jury.  However,  it  would 
seem  on  the  surface  that  18  months  would 
be  adequate  time  within  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  coiild  complete  its  investi- 
gation, and  either  proceed  to  present  the 
matter  to  a  grand  Jury  or  else  determine  that 
there  was  no  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  criminal  offense  had  been  committed. 

This  Is  particularly  true  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
had  the  advantage  of  outside  Investigative 
work.  Th  Investigations  Division  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  employed 
the  talents  of  at  least  three  able  investiga- 
tors over  some  period  of  time  The  Fulbright 
ccmmittee  staff  developed  additional  facta. 


Further  dcxnunentary  evidence  and  testi- 
mony wae  accumulated  in  the  executive 
hearings  and  public  hearinga  of  the  Ful- 
bright committee  Alt  of  this  materia]  was 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  would  doubt  that  there  are  very  many  cases 
before  the  Depjartment  of  Justice  which  have 
been  so  completely  documented  by  outside 
sources  as  the  Izrstant  matter. 

There  are  additional  circtusstances  which 
seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  what  appears  to 
tie  delay  and  procrastination  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  not  wholly  a»- 
cnbable  to  the  difficulty  of  the  caae.  I  be- 
lieve these  matters  should  t>e  called  to  the 
attention  of  your  committee. 

?.  Although  the  Reconstruction  Plnauce 
Corporation  formally  urged  the  Investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  on  April  19, 
1950,  no  action  was  taken  on  that  request 
until  the  Fulbright  oMnmlltee  announced 
its  Intention  of  holding  pubUc  hearings  on 
the  Lustron  Corp. -Commercial  Home  Eqtilp- 
ment  Corp.  transportation  contract  on  Fri- 
day, June  23,  1950.  On  this  date,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  thnmgh  Mr.  Peyton  Ford. 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  advised  the  Ful- 
bright committee  informally  that  the  al- 
leged mall  fraud  in  the  Lustron  Corp.  trans- 
portation contract  was  being  referred  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Invealigatioo  for  investi- 
gation. At  the  same  time,  he  requested 
the  Fulbright  committee  to  suspend  its  pub- 
lic hearings  on  this  subject  The  Fulbright 
committee  arranged  to  hear  the  representa- 
tive of  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  in  execu- 
tive session  but  refused  to  call  off  its  hear- 
ln?s.  Monday.  June  26.  19S0.  Mr.  Raymond 
Whearty  appeared  before  the  Fulbright  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  and  advanced  his 
reasons  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice why  public  bearings  on  this  matter 
should  net  be  held.  The  committee  decided 
to  proceed  with  its  hearings,  which  were  held 
during  the  entire  week  commencing  Jime 
26,  1950. 

2  During  the  preparation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  report,  unusual  pressiirea  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  members  of  the 
Fulbright  conunitter  and  the  members  of 
the  Fulbright  committee  staff  by  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Individuals  involved  in  the  Com- 
mercial Home  Equipment  Corp.  and  their  at- 
torney, Mr.  Joseph  E.  Casey.  These  pressures. 
I  am  proud  to  say,  did  not  succeed  In  sup- 
pressing the  committee's  report,  nor  in  soft- 
ening the  language  of  that  report,  although 
the  report  was  somewhat  delayed  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  staff 
leaned  over  backward  to  avoid  any  re- 
flection upon  the  individuals  or  upon  the 
Commercial  Home  Equipment  Corp.  not  fully 
substantiated  by  the  facts  in  the  commlt- 
tees  record. 

Having  witnessed  these  efforts,  through 
political  Influence,  to  affect  the  action  of  the 
Fulbright  committee,  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  am  merely  engaging  in  wild  speculation 
when  I  say  that  I  suspect  similar  efforts  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  Investigation 
and  action  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
It  Is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  warrants  the  attention  of  the 
Congrras. 

One  of  the  foundations  of  any  social  or- 
ganization is  confidence  In  the  Integrity  of 
Us  rules  of  conduct  and  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  observance  of  those  rules 
of  conduct.  The  Department  of  Justice 
holds  this  responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  Is  idle  to  talk  of 
establishing  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  conduct 
of  Oovernment  officials  if  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  permitted  to  be 
flouted  ■with  Impunity.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  act  vigorously, 
forthrightly.  and  promptly  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offenses  against  the  United  States, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  any  congressiorial 
investigation  will  disclose  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  is  meeting  these  responsi- 
bilities. However,  from  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances I  have  recited,  and  from  the 
public  record  and  the  repjort  of  the  Fulbrli?ht 
C(  mmittee  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me 
that  sufficient  doubt  is  raised  to  warrant 
congreaslonaJ  ex]:doration. 

The  Department  of  Justice  may  be  able 
to  satisfy  any  thorough,  impaxtial  con- 
gressional inquiry  that  its  handling  of  this 
matter  has  been  exemplary.  If  that  is  so. 
a  putdic  service  will  have  been  done  by  dis- 
pelling the  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  which  naturally  arises  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  permits  16  months  to 
elajjse  without  taking  action  after  respon- 
sible Oovernment  a^^ncies  have  formally 
and  solemnly  urt^d  InveEtigation  with  a  view 
to  prosecution. 

I  wish  to  assure  any  conunittcc  under- 
taking this  matter  of  my  full  cooperation  In 
assembling  all  facu  pertiikent  to  the  in- 
quiry. A  copy  of  the  Fulbright  committae 
hearings  and  report  are  enclosed  herewith. 
Sincerely, 

GEoacE  Mr*niK, 


TiacUtt^a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWilRD  H£BERT 

or  LOX7181UIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSETTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21.  1951 

Mr.  HUBERT.  B4r.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  jobs  being  done  in  American 
journalism  today  is  being  done  by  two 
g-eat  New  Orleans  newspapers,  the 
Times-Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans 
States. 

These  two  newspapers  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  prevent  the  theft 
of  the  tidelands  of  this  country  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Prom  time  to  time 
the  ace  reporters  of  these  great  news- 
papers have  been  assigned  to  write 
stories  about  the  machinations  and  chi- 
canery behind  the  proposed  tldelanda 
grab.  Prom  time  to  time  I  have  brought 
these  pieces  to  your  attention. 

Today  I  direct  your  attention  to  two 
editorials  which  have  ajHJeared  in  these 
newspapers.  From  the  edltfurial  side 
they  present  undisputable  logic  and  in- 
evitable conclusions  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
cent story  on  the  tldelands  grab,  which 
appears  elsewhere  In  the  Coiwjmssioiial 
RicoBD  of  today. 

The  editorial  from  the  New  Orleans 
States  is  entiUed  "The  Case  of  the  Co- 
operatives." and  the  editorial  from  Uic 
Times-Picayune  is  entitled  "Tideland 
Grabbers  Multiply." 

I  commend  both  of  them  to  you  for 
your  study: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  States  J 
Tbx  Csflx  or  THZ  CooPsaATivn 
In  the  mind  of  the  average  person,  a  co- 
operative Is  a  nonprofit  enterprise  entered 
Into  by  a  smaU  grotip  of  farmers,  say.  to 
pool  their  resources  and  market  their  goods. 
Or  sn  arrangement  whereby  they  purchase 
together  machinery  none  would  be  able 
to  purchase  alone.  A  co-op  can  buy  seed 
In  bulk,  or  feed  or  tools  or  fertlliaers. 

Generally  speakin.?.  co-ops  are  nonprofit 
making  and  they  pay  no  tai.es.  Still  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  money  they  make  lb  paid 
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oat  to  B»mb«ra  as  dlTldeikte  on  share*.    Tliat 
make*  tbeza  ncnproflt. 

That  la  vbat  people  think,  of  wben  Uiey 
hear  of  eo-ofw 

But  ttxre  arc  co-ops  and  oo-cpa. 

Tte  Siuulay  paper.  In  a  suvT  by  Mr.  Darld 
Kleck.  oil  editor  of  the  Times-Ptcafune  N«w 
Orleana  Statca.  toM  ua  the  story  of  a  co- 
operatlTC.  beaded  by  Mr.  Hovard  A.  Cowden. 
of  ICansaa  City.  Mo.,  which  is  doing  ita  best 
to  grab  off  large  portlona  of  the  tldclar.ds 
at  liouixiana  if  the  rape  of  States'  rights 
plotted  by  the  Pair  Deal  centralljsed  Oovern- 
mcnt  proponenta  is  not  stopped  by  the  Con- 
gnm.  This  cooperative  U  named  the  Ck>- 
opcratlTe  Refinery  Aaaodatlon. 

Mr.  Oowden  la  also  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers Cooperative  Aaaociatlon.  domiciled 
in  Kansas  City. 

This  cooperative  operates  In  Missouri. 
Kansas.  Iowa.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 
Ifetiraska.   Oklahoma,   Colorado,    and    Wyo- 

mlnc- 

It  owns  In  the  neighborhood  of  l.OOC)  oU 

wells. 

It  owns  around  1.000  miles  of  pli>eiinc 

It  operates  four  oil  refineries  and  haa  an 
intcrsst  in  a  fifth. 

And  It  doesat  pay  taxes. 

Oil,  however.  Is  not  the  only  Interest  of 
this  giant  tax-free  enterprise.  It  also  mills 
hunber.  It  manufactures  fertilizer.  And 
it  Is  in  the  wholesale  btalness.  selling  to 
Its  local  member  eo-opa  groceries,  farm  ma- 
ebtnary.  motar-car  tlree  and  acceaaorias 

TbiM  babcmoth  bustnesa.  composed  of  1,500 
local  oooperailvea  In  9  States.  Is  only  1  of  18 
fanner  eooparaUves  which  are  laying  (.lege 
to  Loulstaua's  tldelands  as  well  as  those  of 
Tezaa.  Thwt  cooperatives  claim  a  fair  and 
•quitabte  portion  on  the  marginal  sess  in 
ordar — as  Bepreaentatlve  Charles  LitFcl- 
Ictta  at  T"*«**"*  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
HooM — BO*  to  "deprive  the  farsMr*  of  In- 
diana and  oC  the  Sa  other  States  Involved 
•  *  *  of  their  share  In  that  wealth  and 
of  tbalr  rlfht  to  )oin  together  cooperatively 
in  Its  developaMnt."  Their  idea  of  a  fair 
■taar*  was  1.800  square  mllea. 

una  lafal  tax  dodger  Is  connected  with 
otbar  interlocking  co-ops.  Their  webs 
•tiwtelk  from  Canada  to  the  Mexican  border. 
from  oeaan  to  ocean,  dodging  taxes  all  the 
way.  TlMy  exist,  legally,  without  paying 
taaea.  Tbetr  share  of  the  casta  of  Govem- 
BDMit.  eoata  of  defense,  casta  of  European 
of  welfare,  are  paid  by  other  bual- 
laxge  and  small,  and  individuals  who 
cannot  eaeape  through  the  cooperative  dodge. 

Oooperattvta  are  big  bualneaa.     As  an  ex- 
Mr.  Cowden's  Kanaaa  City  Consumers 
did  •63.428.400  bualneas  last  year. 
to  have  done  •75,000JX)0  as  of  the 
at  tta  flaeal  year  August  1. 

moeh  bostneas  can  you  do  without 
It 
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example,  the  entire  8  11  miUs  :  w-.--  r 
front  of  Long  Beach.  Calif,  and  Ukew.s*'  a.l 
of  that  municipality  5  harbor  facili'ies  av.A 
recreation  and  park  Improvemfii's.  <  ::- 
structed  by  the  city  at  a  ctift  excef^dii..:  »J  '  - 
000.000.  Oil  developments  on  whicti  ;v::;- 
dreds  of  mliUons  have  been  :r.ves:e'.l  u::cU'r 
State  leases  ai-e  demanded  by  'he  pr..  I'e 
grabbers  from  the  Federal  grabbers,  ui.der 
an  act  permitting  leases  at  50  ce::-*  per  arre. 

It  Is  noted  further  that  former  >ecre'.vrv 
of  the  Interior  Ickes,  who  helped  e\\-j..:.i'^-T 
the  Federal  tldelands  arab  n  •*■  sjp;>  r-~  •  ,t> 
lease  claims  of  private  specula-  r-  (rr.rr 
former  Federal  clHcials.  includn.ii  an  ex- 
United  States  Senator,  are  connected  with 
this  greedy  scramble  which  mitrht.  If  suc- 
cesslal.  dwarf  m  Its  ea.<sy-prcflts  killings  that 
earlier  product  of  Federal  maladministration. 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal 

Whether  child  or  parent  of  the  Federal 
grab.  thU  huge  private-grab  project  nbvi  us- 
ly  Is  violative  of  sound  public  policy  and 
destructive  of  the  public  interest  Its  ex- 
poetore  should  Insure  prompt  enactment  if 
the  measure  already  passed  bv  the  H'U.'^e 
to  restore  the  tidelands  to  the  Sta'es  whu..^ 
titles  and  rights  to  them  were  const I'umma.- 
ly  established  and  steadily  maintan.ed  bv  the 
land's  highest  Court  from  the  Republic  s  be- 
ginning until  a  few  years  ago. 


Hm  attempted  Federal  grab  ai  the  tide- 
lands  to  which  the  ooaetal  Statea  have  held 
caBatttutlraial  and  Judicially  confirmed  title 
far  Okore  than  a  century,  has  generated  an 
amy  of  dvlUan  grabbers  for  leases  to  these 
araaa.  TlMlr  actlvltlea.  described  in  yester- 
day*!  Times  Picayune  New  Orleans  Statea. 
a  fantastic  sequel  to  the  all-but-ln- 
adventure  launched  by  Interior  De- 
it  bureaucrats.  Private  appUaitlons 
on  the  oU-beerlng  oSahore  areas 
by  IndivU'vuals.  organised 
aad  even  by  "farmers'  cooperatives" 
I  dalm  the  Federal  Ooverximent 
out  to  speculators  lured  by 
I  of  mmf  proftta  rtinnlng  high  into  the 

tilMt  the  eoaatal  areas  of  CaU« 

and  Tecaa  have  been  blan- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  oKt-AHOM.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker  we  have 
had  so  many  recipes,  prescriptions,  and 
theories  handed  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
flood  control  during  recent  years,  that  I 
fear  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  what 
is  really  involved.  Sometimes  we  can 
listen  to  the  scientists  and  the  experts 
so  much  that  we  fail  to  see  the  funda- 
mental concepts  to  be  considered  We 
may  not  be  able  to  see  the  woods  for 
the  trees. 

I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  flood 
control  as  I  am  in  flood  prevention.  If 
we  are  to  conserve  the  precious  soil  up 
on  the  watershed  on  the  uplands  and 
the  slopes,  we  must  take  those  steps 
which  will  result  in  contour  farming . 
terracing,  gulley  plugging,  and  the 
damming  of  the  branches,  creeks,  and 
small  streams,  tributary  to  the  larger 
streams.  The  trouble  has  been  that  ap- 
parently we  have  begun  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  stream.  We  have  constructed 
large  dams,  v.hich  inundate  and  put 
out  of  production  forever  so  much  of 
the  best  land  and  the  most  highly  pro- 
ductive lands  of  the  country. 

If  we  begin  up  on  the  watershed  and 
conserve  both  the  precious  soil  and  the 
moisture,  we  can  prevent  to  a  remark- 
able extent  the  occurrence  of  floods 
downstream,  and  we  can  almost  assured- 
ly prevent  flood  disasters  on  a  large 
scale.  It  does  look  like  poor  judgment 
to  take  out  of  production  the  best  land 
in  ortler  to  put  some  of  the  marginal  and 
ffubmarginal  lands  Into  production,  when 
w«  know  that  we  can  depend  upon  a 
reasonable  return  and  in  most  instances 


a  L'  ;j:it.fal  return  from  the  feriile  bot- 
tom lands  along  the  larcer  streams,  if 
We  prevent  Hoods  from  al>ovp.  But  the 
mai-inal  and  submannnal  lards  mii.st 
ctii-tantly  be  treated,  petted,  prmpered, 
and  then  we  cannot  count  upor  bounti- 
f Ui  yields  .such  a.s  we  can  obt.  m  from 
tht'   rich   bottom   fields  down.st  eam. 

Hfnce  I  say  we  should  u.se  common 
ver.sf  idea.s  for  flood  prevertion.  I 
r^'uli/e  that  this  will  not  resu  t  in  the 
C)!i>truction  of  large  dams  dov  n.stream 
wnich  m.iy  serve  as  monumen -s  to  the 
mfmorv  of  dead  engineers  or  politicians. 
But  It  will  surely  be  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  will  insure 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayeis"  dollars 
ir.  places  and  in  the  manner  that  will 
produce  the  best  results  in  the  long  run. 
The  following  is  a  very  inieresting, 
illuminatmi,'  and  convincing  let  er  which 
I  rf-ceived  from  the  Konawa  L  ons  Club 
of  Konawa.  Okla.  It  shows  '.hat  this 
group  has  the  proper  understar  ding  and 
conception  of  what  should  be  done. 
They  compare  the  result^s  of  coi  i.structive 
thinking  and  efforts  where  food  pre- 
vention has  been  begun  and  in  tailed  on 
the  watershed,  with  the  improj  er  meth- 
od of  constructing  large  dan.s  down- 
stream, resulting  in  such  ser  ous  mis- 
takes and  they  point  out  vivid  instances 
and  illustrations  in  our  o"'n  State  of 
Oklahoma  I  trust  that  this  letter  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  an  1  edifica- 
tion by  all  who  are  interest*  d  in  the 
problem  of  genuine  flood  prevention; 

KoN.'^wA.  Okla  ,  July   31.  1951. 
Hjn    George  B    Schwabe, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D  ('. 
Dear  Mr  Schwabe:  You  are  fa;.iillar  with 
the  tremendous  losses  In  northerr  Oklahoma 
and  eastern  Kansas  resulting  frorr  the  recent 
rains  Newspapers  In  Okiahoir  a  recently 
quoted  the  Corps  of  Army  Er  gineers  as 
stating  such  losses  could  have  b(  en  avoided 
had  the  Congress  provided  sufflc  ent  funds. 
to  the  amount  of  hundreds  oi  millions  of 
d  illars.  to  construct  necessary  b;g  dams  for 
tlcxxl  control.  You  will  likely  be  :alled  upon 
m  the  near  future  to  use  jovt  inlluence 
and  cast  your  vote  toward  af  proprlatlng 
huge  sums  of  money  for  such  a  needless 
expenditure.  The  experience  of  Miami. 
Okla  ,  proved  that  construction  't  big  dams 
did  not  avert  flood  damage.  Re  ease  of  the 
noodwaiers  from  Canton  Dam  ir  the  North 
Canadian  River  has  resulted  In  more  crop 
dama;<e  and  damage  to  ht  jhwa\  s  than  was 
experienced  before  the  dam  was  constructed 
for   fli:x>d-controI   purposes. 

Before  you  cast  youT  vote  to  spend  a  lot 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  fo-  something 
that  will  be  only  a  mud  flat  :n  20  years, 
as  one  Army  engineer  described  the  proposed 
Eufaula  Dam.  we  urge  you  to  jive  serious 
thought  to  the  real  flood-contiol  program 
as  established  on  Cloud  Creek  In  Washita 
County.  Mill  Creek  In  Johnston  and  Murray 
Counties  East  Owl  Creek  In  McC  aln  County, 
Sandstone  Creek  In  Beckham  and  Roger 
Mills  Counties,  and  Barnitz  Cretk  in  Custer 
County  All  of  these  watershids  received 
more  than  twice  the  rainfall  as  watersheds 
where  extensive  engineering  stru'  turts  failed 
to  control  floods  and  still  no)  .e  of  these 
watersheds  suffered  any  flood  da  nage  Also, 
adjacent  untreated  watershed,  vlth  similar 
slope,  erosion,  soil,  and  farming  conditions, 
were  severely  damaged  by  flood  conditions. 
Further,  large  structures  result  in  Inunda- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  fertlU  farm  lands 
In  the  world,  while  the  agricultural  flood- 
control  program  that  is  being  es  abli&hMl  on 
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the  Washita  River  waterahed  protect*  the  fer- 
tile bottom  soils  for  continued  production  at 
a  much  less  cost  of  taxpa3rers"  money  for  each 
acre  protected.  Some  would  have  us  believe 
that  time  is  too  short  for  watershed  treat- 
n.ent  fur  flood  control  and  that  big  dims  are 
the  only  alternative.  We  believe  If  ycu  will 
ci-mp.ire  time  used  in  the  two  treatments 
that  you  will  And  very  litle  difference  in  total 
f.me  necessary  to  cstabJlsh  control 

We  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  to 
arpr  priate  the  taxpayers'  money  lor  fl(x>d 
ccntr  .1  by  treating  the  watersheds  where  the 
floods  originate  and  not  wait  until  the  un- 
ctntroUed  waters  are  In  the  major  streams 
Sincerely, 

Konawa  Lions  Cll-b, 
Jack  Davis,  PrP'idtnt. 
BtrRWTLL  M   Bates, 

Secretary 


Truman's  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

TauJiAN's  Wat 

EDrroE.  THE  Wali.  Street  Jouhnal: 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
criticism  cf  the  Congress  for  not  letting 
Truman  have  his  way.  In  the  words  of  the 
"Happy  Warrior, '  let  us  look  at  the  record 
and  see  what  would  have  happened  to  otir 
country  If  Congress  had  given  Trviman  every- 
thing he  asked  for. 

If  Truman  had  had  his  way.  every  farm  In 
America  today  would  be  operating  under  the 
Brannan  plan — socialized  agrlcxilture.  If 
Truman  had  had  his  way.  the  country  would 
today  be  saddled  with  socialized  medicine 
under  that  great  medic&l  genius,  lawyer, 
Oscar  Ewing. 

If  Truman  had  had  his  way,  under  his  four 
point  prograun.  every  nation  in  the  world 
would  today  have  a  direct  call  on  the  United 
States  treasurer  for  technical  assistance  and 
economic  development  loans. 

If  Truman  had  had  his  way.  there  would 
today  be  no  Taft-Hartley  provision  requiring 
official  registration  of  Communlsbs  and  labor 
tinions. 

If  Truman  had  his  way,  every  major  river 
in  America  today  would  be  a  part  of  some 
TVA  with  State  and  local  government  sub- 
merged by  Federal  bureaucrats. 

If  Truman  had  his  way.  every  school  In 
America  would  today  be  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Washington  bureaucracy — so- 
cialized education. 

If  Truman  had  his  way.  there  would  have 
been  no  Investigation  of  communism  In  the 
State  Department  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. His  red  herring  statement  of  August 
1948  would  have  ended  the  Alger  Hiss  case. 

U    TrumAn    had    hia    way.    total    Federal 
spending  since  1946  would  have  been  about 
$75,000,000,000   more   than    It    haa    been    to 
date.    That  is  the  accumulated  cost  of  all  the 
new  programs  Truman  proposed  which  were 
turned  down  by  a  resolute  and  wise  Congress. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  defenders  of  con- 
stitutional government  In  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Truman  would  have  tMd  his  way  In 
all  these  things.    He  urged  each  of  theae  pro- 
grams at   least   once;   some  several  times. 
GEX3BGZ  E.  SxRiKorxixow. 
West  Orange.  N.  J. 


Dmsira  of  Water  Bchrea  tlMi  United 
States  and  Caaada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  D'EWART  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
I  should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress a  development  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  in  our  negotia  Jons  con- 
cerning division  of  water  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  along  the 
border  north  of  Montana. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  in  a  statempnt :  "In  the 
matter  of  the  application  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  dated  Janu- 
ary 12,  1951.  for  approval  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Libby 
Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the  Kootenay 
River  near  Libby,  Mont.,  March  8.  1951." 
requests  that  any  order  ol  approval 
should  include  certain  conditions,  one  of 
which  is: 

(c)  That  In  recognition  of  the  physical 
contribution  of  British  Colurcbia  to  the 
project,  there  shall  be  dellverel  from  the 
power  developed  as  the  result  af  the  pro- 
posed works  to  a  point  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia border  for  use  in  British  Columbia  r^ch 
amount  of  electrical  energy  as  tae  Commis- 
sion shall  deem  appropriate. 

I  have  information  that  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia,  in  recognition  of 
its  physical  contribution  to  the  Libby 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  expects  to  demand* 
under  this  provision  one-third  of  th^ 
electric  power  generated  at  the  Libby 
project.  Such  a  grant  of  power  to 
Canada  would  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  of  Mcmtana,  the 
United  States  which  is  making  such  a 
huge  investment,  and  contrary  to  exist- 
ing law. 

I  would  further  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  an  eitract  from 
the  Calgary -Albertan  entitled  "Across 
the  Divide,"  dated  July  25.  1951. 

Three  po'wer  projects  have  be<;n  considered 
above  the  Grand  Coulee.  One,  cm  the  Koote- 
nai at  Libby  In  the  extreme  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Montana,  has  already  bsen  approved 
by  engineers  and  only  a  few  i)olltic«l  con- 
siderations stand  in  the  way  of  actual  con- 
struction. The  Libby  Dam  voxild  form  a 
lake  reaching  far  up  the  Kooteiial  River  and 
extending  42  miles  into  British  Columbia  to 
a  point  near  Cranbrook.  Mere  t  aan  a  quarter 
of  a  million  horsepower  would  be  developed, 
a  third  of  It  earmarked  few  British  Columbia. 
Fifteen  thousand  would  be  a  gift,  another 
73,000  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Waal  terms  ar» 
now  being  negotiated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  esiiecially  call 
your  attention  to  the  above  article.  You 
will  note  it  sasrs: 

Final  terms  are  now  being  negotiated. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain facts  that  have  been  brought  to 
light  in  these  negotiations  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly disturbing. 

First,  the  Province  of  British  Colum- 
bia has  asked  to  be  paid  in  iwwer  rather 
than  in  money  as  recompcnce  for  the 


utilization  of  her  natural  resources. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  policy  to  make 
settlement  in  such  cases  by  cash  pay- 
ments— never  by  the  allocation  of  a  block 
Oi  power. 

Second,  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  22.  1944,  reads  In  part, 
as  follows: 

Eectrlc  power  and  energy  generated  at 
reservoir  projects  under  the  control  uf  the 
War  Department  and  in  the  opinlor  of  the 
Secretary  o'  War  not  required  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  project*  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  shall  transmit 
and  dispose  cf  such  power  and  energy  In  such 
manner  as  to  encourage  the  most  widespread 
use  thereof  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  to 
consumers  consistent  with  sound  business 
principles,  the  rate  schedules  to  become  effec- 
tive upon  confirmation  and  approval  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  Rat«  schedules 
shall  be  drawn  having  regard  to  the  recovery 
(upon  the  b&sls  of  the  application  of  such 
rate  schedules  to  the  cafMClty  of  the  electric 
facilities  of  the  projects)  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing and  trejismlttlng  such  electric  energy. 
Including  the  amortization  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment allocated  to  power  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years.  Preference  In  the  sale  of 
such  power  and  energy  shall  be  given  to  pub- 
lic bodies  and  cooperatives. 

Granting  a  third  of  the  power  gen- 
erated at  Libby  Dam  to  Canada  as  in- 
demnity would  be  contrary  to  this  pro- 
vision of  law. 

Piu-ther,  Public  law  329.  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  chapter  730,  first  session,  sec- 
tion 4,  reads  as  foUows: 

In  order  to  Insure  that  the  facllitlea  for 
the  generation  of  electric  energy  at  the  Bon- 
neville project  shall  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  and  psjtlcu- 
larly  of  domestic  and  rurd  consumers,  the 
Administrator  shall  at  all  times,  in  disposing 
cf  electric  energy  generated  at  said  project, 
give  preference  and  priority  to  public  txxllea 
and  cooperatives. 

Again,  in  this  section,  in  the  Bonne- 
ville Act,  there  is  a  d^nitc  mandate  that 
the  project  shall  be  operated  for  the 
benefit  cf  the  general  pabUc.  and  partic- 
ularly of  domestic  and  rural  consumers. 
That  the  Administrator  shall  at  all  times, 
in  disposing  of  electric  energy  generated 
at  said  project,  give  prefermce  and  prior- 
ity to  public  bodies  and  cooperatives. 

This  section  of  the  Isiw  would  be  vio- 
lated in  the  granting  of  one-third  of  the 
power  of  Libby  Dam  to  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

Article  Vm  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  relat- 
ing to  boundary  waters  and  questions 
arising  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  stfites,  tn  part: 

In  eases  involving  the  eievmtlan  of  tlM 
natural  level  of  waters  on  either  side  of  the 
line  as  a  result  of  the  oonstmctlon  and  main- 
tenance on  the  other  side  of  remedial  or  pro- 
tective works  or  dams  or  otter  obstructions 
In  boundary  waters  or  In  waters  flowing 
therefrom  cr  in  waters  below  the  boundary 
in  rivers  flowing  scrQaB  the  boundary,  the 
Commission  shall  require,  as  a  condition  of 
its  approval  thereof,  that  suitable  and  ade- 
quate provision,  approved  by  It.  be  made  for 
the  protection  and  Indemnity  of  all  Inter- 
ests on  the  other  side  of  the  line  which  may 
be  injured  thereby. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  in  carnr- 
Ing  out  this  provision  of  the  treaty  there 
should  be  a  violaUon  of  either  the  Flood 
Control  Act  ol  December  22.  1944.  or 
Public  Law  329,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
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The  Department  of  the  Army.  OfBce 
of  the  Chief  of  Bngliieers.  under  diite  of 
December  1.  1950.  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  a  report  on  the  proposal 
for  construction  of  the  Llbby  project 
On  page  6  of  this  report,  the  libby  proj- 
ect is  described  as  foQows: 

The  Llbby  Dun  site  Is  located  about  11 
fwito^  upstream  from  Libby.  Mont.,  at  rivpr 
mU«  313.  At  tJila  site  and  for  a  great  pro- 
portlOQ  of  tbe  length  o^  the  proposed  reser- 
voir. Kootenai  River  flowa  In  a  deep  U- 
abaped  rock-wallcd  canytm. 

A  project  at  tbla  tite.  as  coDstructed  to 
the  forabay  tievation  of  2.459,  as  recom- 
mended by  tbe  International  Columbia  River 
Bnglnecring  BoartL  would  create  a  rfserrotr 
appraxiaiately  100  miles  long  and  fro:3a  one- 
taaU  to  one  and  one-half  miles  wld<>.  The 
isseiioli  would  extend  42  miles  Into  Canada. 
to  tlM  tallwatcr  of  the  Bull  River  Dam  site, 
which  is  alwut  5  miles  upstream  from  W&rd- 
Dcr.  British  CotumUa.  With  a  full  Llbby 
ITmsii  mil,  the  depth  of  water  at  the  Intema- 
Oosial  bounduy  would  be  150  feet.  The  res- 
srrolr  wfll  occupy  approximately  51.500  acres, 
t€  wb^eh  17.700  acres  are  in  Canada.  Im- 
provtmcnts  in  the  United  Stata  portion  of 
the  iimi  iiilr  ore  a  transcontinental  railroad. 
a  State  highway,  a  few  logging  communities. 
and  a  few  farms.  In  the  Canadian  por- 
tloa  the  reaerrotr  would  flood  a  few  small 
casnmunltias  and  farma,  and  some  setxindary 
roads.  In  addition,  it  would  necessitate  the 
raising  of  the  Canadian  PaelAc  Railway 
Ctows  West  line  and  Ho.  3  Highwsy  for  short 
distances.  The  reservoir  wotild  have  a  gross 
stones  capacity  d  6.730.000  acre-feet,  of 
which  approximately  1.000.000  acre-feet 
would  be  in  Canada.  The  usable  storage  ca- 
pacity at  35-percent  draw-down  (128  feet) 
would  be  4.630.000  acre-feet,  of  which  MW.OOO 
aerc-feet  would  be  in  Canada. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
will  be  a  power  Installation  of  10  units 
of  103.000  kilowatts  each,  or  a  total  In- 
staUaUon  of  1,030.000  kilowatts.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  construction  is 
$343,000,000.  of  which  approximately  $5.- 
500.000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
Tiding  the  portion  of  the  reservoir  in 
Canada,  and  approximately  $336,500,000 
la  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  the  portion 
of  the  reserroir  in  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  flood  controls,  the  re- 
port says  that  flood-control  benefits  from 
the  project  are  estimated  at  $1,165,000 
annually  in  the  United  States  and  $30,000 
amiual^  In  Canada.  The  estimate  of 
the  flood-control  benefits  in  Canada  is 
G«Hifbied  to  estimated  reduction  in  pump- 
ing and  maintenance  costs  in  existing 
diked  areas,  and  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion, by  Canadian  authorities,  that  the 
existing  dikes  give  essentially  complete 
flood  protection. 

Page  8  of  the  report  states: 

In  siiffimary.  the  effects  of  the  Libby  proj- 
ect In  Canada  which  are  particularly  per- 
tmcnt  to  conaideration  of  thla  application 
are  that  the  water  surface  at  the  laterna- 
ttonai  boundary  would  be  raised  approzl- 
■ately  IdO  feet  and  the  reservoir  pool  would 
«Kt«ad  into  Canada  some  42  miles.  Inundat- 
iBf  T7.7QO  acres  of  Canadian  land,  displacing 
tiM  popolatlon  ot  a  few  small  communities 
and  (ama.  and  requiring  short  lengths  of  a 
mala  railway  line  and  highway  to  be  raised. 
tht  projaet  would  provide  benefits  in  Can- 
Mhl  by  aiWKMt  antirely  ellmlnatiiig  flood 
aloiig  the  Kootenay  upstream  from 
Iskm  and  by  making  possible  an 
IB  powar  output  along  tiw  lower 
ty  of  ITajXJO  kUowatts.  The  esti- 
■Ttn***'  monetary  benefits  in  Canada 
in  addition,  tlta  reguiatUm 
at   stream   flows   stiould 


provide  subst-antlal  Intangible  and  unevilu- 
ated  benefits  throughout  the  alTerted  area. 

In  other  words,  the  benefit.s  to  Can- 
ada because  of  the  construction  of  th:s 
dam  are  very  material.  The  demand  of 
the  Province  of  Bnti.sh  Columbia  of  one- 
third  of  the  power  generated  ai  Lifcby 
Dam  would  be  m  addition  to  the  benefits 
mentioned  m  the  Army  enguieer  s  re- 
port. 

This  grant  of  power,  m  addition  to 
other  benefits,   is  unjustified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arantin?  of  anv  .^uch 
terms  by  the  Uruted  States  to  Canada. 
as  I  have  indicated,  is  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  precedent,  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  should  be  opposed  bv  the  .Ameri- 
can section  of  the  Joint  Internatiunal 
Commission  representing  the  United 
States.  It  will.  I  am  sure,  be  opposed  by 
the  citizens  of  Montana. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  thi.'^ 
whole  matter  should  be  examined  care- 
fully before  it  proceeds  further  and  that 
it  should  be  made  clear  to  our  friends 
across  the  border  that  such  term.s.  as 
they  demand  would  be  unlawful  and  that 
our  Government,  under  existing  law. 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  concur  m 
such  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  take  note  of  the.se 
negotiations  and  adequately  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
supporting  Senator  Stanley  and  the 
American  section  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  in  their  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  our  country. 


Sapreme  Coart't  Problem  With  RelatioB 
to  the  Publk  Schoo  • 


MacArthar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

or  MvssACHusnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.<F:NTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in\>^ 
been  requested  by  one  of  my  coiisi^i:- 
ents.  William  H  McMaster-.  of  Cim- 
bridge.  Mass  .  who  is  a  former  ne-.vs- 
papennan  and  presently  an  instructor  m 
journalism  at  Mount  Ida.  in  Newton. 
Mass..  to  iiisert  in  the  Congression.al 
Rkcord  the  following  lines  which  he  has 
written,  and  which  were  published  in  'he 
Boston  Evening  Globe  on  July  25.  1951: 

MAC.\RTHt*R 

Serene  and  dignifled.  he  stand.s  eiei-f 

Amid    vaat    throt'.ijs    who    wildly    cl-.cf.'-     hi.s 

name 
Like  some  sequtna   calm  and  proudl\  dr-vicpd 
He  wears  his  .silver  s'.ars  that   but   prwv,.ai!n 
The  fulgent  service  of  a  .*uldier    br;i\p 
And  unafraid  to  spealt  the  truth  l<.  r  ul: 
His  countrymen  to  hear.     While  critics  r;ive. 
He   smiles.    unmo\ed     his    biick    iK-uu^r.    the 

wall. 
Deep  planted  In  his  patriotic  soul 
He  know*  that  bhxxl-cemeiited  wuU  Is  stron?. 
Built  Etone  on  stone,  a  liulwark  and  a  s:.<n\\ 
Tbat  holds  the  line  where  right  shall  chal- 
lenge wrong. 
Ood  grant  hU  strength  that  he  do  well  his 

part 
To  lioQd  the  life-tide  of  our  Nation  s  heart. 
— ITiiliam  H   .WcMastfs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM  \RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

OF   CEOKCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr  D.AVIS  of  Georgia.  \:r.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  unanimou.s  con.st  nt  granted. 
I  in.sert  an  article  by  Hon.  Durwood  T. 
P>e.  a  member  of  the  Atlar  ta  bar.  en- 
titled The  Supreme  Court  o;  the  United 
.States  Problem  With  Rela  ion  to  the 
Public  Schools." 

Mr  Pye  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Atlanta.  Ga..  bar.  where  ht  has  prac- 
ticed law  since  his  admission  to  the  bar 
m  1929.  He  has  served  iS  assistant 
solicitor  general  of  the  Atlanta  judicial 
circuit,  and  as  assistant  county  attorney 
for  Pulton  County. 

Mr.  Pye  has  also  served  in  he  capacity 
of  law  school  lecturer  and  i.'  the  author 
of  papers  dealing  with  the  G<  orgia  law  of 
negotiable  instruments  and  the  Georgia 
law  of  corporations. 

The  article  above  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

The  SrpRZME  Cocrt  of  the  I.  nhtd  States 
Problem    With    Relation    to    the    PrBuc 

JrCHOOLS 

(By  Durwood  T.  Pye.  of  the  A  lanta  bar) 

In  the  recent  book  by  Prof.  N  itchell  Wen- 
dall  (Columbia  University  Press  1949)  enti- 
tled "Relatioiis  Between  the  Federal  and 
State  Courts."  attention  is  calle<.  to  the  neg- 
lect heretofore  given  the  gover  .mei:tal  sig- 
nificance of  the  Federal  court  system. 

This  neglect  Is  now  bein^  r  ipidly  dissi- 
pated in  the  South.  The  rece  it  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U  aited  States 
upon  the  subject  of  public  schi.  dIs  and  col- 
Ie;^es  focused  attention  upon  the  governraen- 
tal  .'-igMflcance  of  the  Supreme  Tourt  of  the 
United  States.  This  tribunal  ^.as  become 
public  problem  No.  1. 

The  decisions  referred  to  are  hose  in  the 
c.uses  of  Sweatt  against  Palr.te  et  al  and 
M"Laur::i  asa.nst  Oklahoma  St  ite  Regents 
:  r  liul'.er  Education  et  al.  b  th  decided 
June  5.  1950, 

In  the  Sweat!  against  Painter  -ase  Negroes 
^.'-'re  ordered  admitted  to  the  L  mversity  of 
Te.xas  Law  School  (e.stabUshed  Ic-  white  stu- 
dents! although  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Texas  and  the  Supreme  Court  o  Te.\as  had 
adjudicated  that  the  privileges,  .advantages, 
and  .'!';. i.Ttunities  for  the  stud}  of  law  af- 
f  ■•docl  white  students  rt  the  University  of 
Tex. IS  L.iw  Sch<iol  were  substanti  dly  equaled 
^>v  those  afforded  Negro  studei  ts  at  Texas 
State  U.ilverslty  for  Negroes. 

In  the  McLaurin  case  the  N(  §ro  student 
tluTe  Involved  received  the  sa  ne  Instruc- 
•;  11  fr-  m  the  same  professors  a  id  the  s;ime 
hoc  (Its  .md  at  the  sam.e  time  asid  place,  as 
•lie  white  students  He  was  m.eiely  reqvilred 
to  ob«er'.e  separate  seating  anc  eating  ar- 
ra:iizem.e!its 

Ihesf  decisior-.s  m.ake  plain  th?  purpose  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Un.ted  States: 
t  '  reqvure  th.it  there  be  no  separate  edu- 
riiti'Ti  of  the  white  and  colored  rxces  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges;  to  require  that  the 
two  races  be  Integrated  In  such  nstltutlons; 
that  o!^.Iy  mixed  schools  of  the  white  and 
colored  races  may  be  maintained  and  sup- 
ported bv  the  States.  Or  to  put  t  more  con- 
cretely separation  of  the  races  by  law  la 
f  irbid-.teii  there  must  b*  a  foicibie  amal- 
gamation ot  the  races,  and  we  v.lU  begin  at 
the  nv'st  effective  point. 
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This  construction  of  these  decisions  Is 
that  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Party  ot 
Georgia  In  Its  resolution  of  August  9.  l»50. 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  same.  In  which  it 
was  stated :  "Under  the  doctrine  of  these  de- 
cisions the  races  must  be  educated  together 
In  the  public  schools  beginning  with  the  first 
grade  " 

This  Is  the  same  construction  as  that  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  (vol.  64,  No  1.  p.  130) 
in  which  it  Is  stated:  "If  the  approach 
adopted  by  the  Coxu-t  Is  consistently  fol- 
lowed, it  would  seem  unlikely  that  equality 
will  be  found  to  exist  under  any  system  of 
mandatory  segregation." 

And  this  is  precisely  the  construction 
placed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  its  own  decisions  in  these  cases, 
for  in  the  McLaurin  case  It  says:  "We  hold 
that  under  these  clrcxunstances  the  four- 
teenth amendment  precludes  differences  In 
treatment  based  upon  race." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  statement.  It 
is  extraordinary  not  only  because  of  its  con- 
struction of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  but 
because  of  the  conciseness  of  treatment  In 
reference  to  such  construction.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  quoted.  None  of  Its  language 
IS  referred  to.  No  language  thereof  sustain- 
ing the  position  taken  is  substantially  stated. 
If  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  sustained  the 
proposition  tiiat  Gteorgia  could  not  have 
separ.ite  schools  for  the  white  and  colored 
races  It  would  not  oe  morally  binding  upon 
the  people  of  Georgia. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  was  EUbmitted 
for  ratification  to  the  Southern  States  after 
the  War  Between  the  States  upon  the  theory 
that  they  had  no  right  to  leave  the  Union 
and  had  been  at  all  times  members  of  the 
Union.  It  could  not  have  been  ratified  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  States  of  the 
South.  These  States  ^ except  Tennessee)  re- 
fusea  to  ratify.  Then,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  with  the  respectable  white  people 
defranchised,  they  were  forced  to  ratify. 
Such  ratification  is  contrary  to  law.  and  if 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  were 
to  pass  upon  this  question  of  ratification  In 
an  Impartial  manner,  it  would  so  hold;  but 
it  refuses  to  say  wliether  this  amendment 
was  or  was  not  ratified,  and  construes  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  though  rati- 
fication were  not  in  question. 

But  the  fourteenth  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  support  the  proposition  that 
Georgia  may  rot  have  separate  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  white  and  colored  races. 

That  amendment  merely  provides  so  far  as 
is  here  relevant:  "No  State  shall  •  •  • 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  entire  claim  to  Federal  interference  in 
the  schools  of  Georgia  is  based  upon  this 
provision. 

Is  a  white  student  denied  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  when  he  is  irequired  to  attend  a 
white  school?  Is  a  colored  student  denied 
tqxiiil  protection  of  the  laws  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  attend  a  colored  school?  If  there 
be  no  colca-ed  sctiool  within  the  graduate 
clasjs  which  the  colored  student  desires  to 
attend,  is  he  denied  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  if  his  expenses  In  a  school  without  the 
State  be  paid  in  lieu  of  providing  a  school 
within  the  State? 

In  short,  may  the  State  have  separate 
white  and  colored  schools'  Is  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  denied  because  the  racK  are 
separated  in  the  schools? 

There  is  no  such  language  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  Deliberate  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  former  years 
reached  no  such  construction.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  Court  then  determined  that  this 
amendment  did  not  prevent  separate  school 
.s-'stems  for  the  two  races  in  those  States 
whic'i  deiitred  such  systems. 


Ho\yever  plain  it  may  be  from  its  language 
that  the  fourteenth  amendment  gives  the 
Federal  Government  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
separation  of  the  rac^  in  pubii:  schools  and 
colleges,  it  is  equally  plain  from  the  Sweatt 
and  McLaurin  cases  that  the  Fe<leral  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  integrate  the  races  In  the 
schools  and  destroy  separation  of  the  races 
therein. 

In  Plesaey  v.  Ferguson  (163  t .  S.  5371.  de- 
cided October  term.  1895.  the  Sjpremc  Court 
of  tiie  United  States  distinctly  ruled  that  the 
fourteenth  amendment  did  not  prevent  the 
individual  States  from  recognizing  that  there 
are  difTerences  betiveen  the  whl  :e  and  colored 
races,  and  tiiat  the  8tat«  ictght  lawfully 
and  in  full  keeping  with  all  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  provide  fcK' 
the  two  races  separate  and  substantially 
equal  public  schools. 

Why  the  different  rulings  In  the  Sweatt  and 
McLaurin  cases?  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  changed.  Con- 
gress has  passed  no  laws  on  the  question. 
Indeed  Congress  has  time  and  time  again  re- 
fu.?ed  to  enact  such  laws. 

The  different  rulings  result  from  a  differ- 
ent Court  and  a  different  national  adminis- 
tration. The  refusal  of  the  peDp'.e  to  change 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unit^-d  States,  and 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  pass  la*s  on  the 
subject,  have  brought  about  a  determination 
on  tlie  part  of  the  present  pe-sonnel  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  and  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  i*resldent  Tru- 
man to  take  the  law  Into  theli-  own  hands — 
to  do  illegally  and  unlawfully  -vhat  they  may 
not  legajly  and  lawfully  do.  ".liat  is.  to  de- 
part trcm  the  rule  of  law  and  resort  to  the 
rule  of  force — the  last  resort  nt  tyrants — as 
the  kings  of  France  knew  when  they  carved 
thoee  words  upon  their  cannoi. 

Apologists  for  the  President  and  his  Court 
claim  that  they  merely  desire  good  schools 
for  the  colored  race.  That  eciuality  of  op- 
portunity is  all  that  is  wanted.  The  Supreme 
Court  makes  no  such  claim,  .'.t  indulges  in 
no  such  hypocrisy.  It  uses  no  such  weasel 
words.  It  frankly  states  its  fiat:  "We  hold 
that  under  these  circumstamres  the  four- 
teenth amendment  precludes  differences  *n 
treatment  t>ased  upon  race."  Those  circum- 
stances were  that  the  coic»e<..  student  re- 
ceived the  same  Instruction,  fiom  the  same 
professors  and  same  books,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  he  and  the  wliite  stu- 
dents observed  separate  seatlr.g  and  eating 
arrangements. 

President  Truman  and  his  Court  well  know 
that  the  South  is  the  great  otwtacle  to 
national  socialism  in  America.  While 
Georgia  and  the  other  States  of  the  South 
have  no  monopoly  on  the  love  af  liberty  and 
freedom,  they  know  from  hai-d  experience 
that  liberty  and  freedom  require  vigilance. 
and  they  aire  cold  to  the  Idea  ctf  the  control 
of  all  life  from  Washington.  They  sre  too 
close  to  ancestors  who  carved  tais  land  from 
out  the  wilderness. 

To  break  this  hard  core  of  oppoaitlon  to 
a  central  state  It  Is  necessary  to  break  the 
South.  And  the  ptirpose  is  to  break  It.  To 
break  it  at  Its  heart.  The  body  will  then 
be  pliable.  When  pride  of  ancestry  and 
hope  of  posterliy  are  gone  from  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  there  will  be  no  re- 
sistance to  the  tide  of  natloial  socialism, 
and  the  central  state  may  engulf  for  good 
or  ill  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation. 

While  the  Court  does  not  ;tiave  fibsolute 
power,  the  Court  and  Presider-t  Truman  to- 
gether, acting  in  concert,  do  have  power  ap- 
proaching the  absolute.  The  <lecrees  of  the 
Court  enforced  by  a  President  willing  to  use 
military  force  to  that  end  approximate  the 
absolute  power  referred  to  by  Lord  Acton. 
This  combination  of  President  Truman 
and  his  Court  is  more  dangerous  to  Georgia 
and  the  South  than  John  Brown  and  bis 


band.  John  Brown  plotted  to  silt  throats 
of  Individuala  What  he  could  hope  to  do 
was  limited  by  small  numbers.  The  Prat- 
ident  and  his  Court  aim  at  the  Jugular  vein 
of  a  great  section  of  the  Nation.  What  thoy 
hope  to  accomplish  ts  without  limit.  John 
Brown  was  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and  h« 
swung  from  the  gibbet  t<x  his  treason.  Tbs 
President  and  the  Court  represent  tte 
majesty  of  the  Nation,  and  their  decrees  are 
taken  as  "the  law." 

This  is  not  T»  be  understood  as  making 
any  invldioxu  convparlson.  But  it  does  point 
up  the  greater  opportunity  for  evil,  without 
risk  to  themselves,  of  tliosc  who  hold  is 
their  hands  the  liutruments  of  public  power 
and  are  willing  to  make  unrtwtrained  use 
of  them. 

Mr.  Conrad  Richter.  in  his  essay  entitled 
"That  Early  American  Quality"  (the  At- 
lantic. September  1050).  in  lamenting  the 
decline  of  that  quality  says:  "So  the  later 
Romans,  looking  back  on  the  days  of  Caaaar 
and  Pompey  mtiet  liave  spoken  longingly 
and  tragically  to  each  other  at  some  steep 
and  dangerous  dip  in  their  decline.  Our 
fault  has  not  been  so  much  the  betrayal  of 
our  forefathei^  as  the  short-slgbted  aban- 
donment of  a  vital  thing  tbat  might  have 
kept  us  on  the  track.  Some  of  the  bounties 
of  those  early  Americans  we  try  to  keep  alive 
today.  •  •  •  But  the  most  precious 
thing,  the  temper  of  the  men  who  {iroduced 
and  established  these  ixnintles  and  {urlTi- 
leges,  has  lieen  ignored." 

Mr.  Truman  and  his  Court  think  this  is 
true  of  the  South.  They  will  find  it  is  not 
true  of  Georgia.  The  tempn-  of  freedom  and 
the  wlU  to  maintain  it  .still  live  in  Georgia. 
Georgia  is  determined  to  resist  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  laws  and  institutlcmfl. 

President  Truman  and  his  Court  are  de- 
tected in  their  plans.  Their  purposes  are 
understood.  The  c^ducational  leaders  of  the 
State  are  aroused.  Important  sectioiM  of 
the  clergy  are  aroused.  The  anger  of  the 
peopel  rises  in  every  section  of  the  State. 

Article  vn,  section  U.  pan«raph  I.  of  the 
constitution  of  Georgia  expressly  limits  the 
taxing  power  of  the  General  Assembly  to 
nine  stated  purposes,  the  second  of  which  is 
"For  educational  purposes."  *The  General 
Assembly  has  only  those  powers  of  taxation 
over  tlje  State  trhlch  it  is  permitted  to  exer- 
cise under  the  grant  of  power  contained  in 
the  constitution.  •  •  •  (In  the  above 
parts  of)  the  constitution  of  the  State  are 
specified  the  piu-poees  for  whle*  the  power 
of  taxation  may  be  exercised  by  the  General 
Assembly;  and  It  can  be  exercised  by  that 
body  only  for  the  purposes  Bpeclfied." 
(Brotcti  v.  Martin  (1«2  Ga.  172,  175).) 

The  words  "Por  educational  purposes"  are 
limited  and  defined  in  article  VIII.  section  I, 
paragraph  I:  "Tlie  provision  of  an  adequate 
education  fear  the  citlxens  shall  be  a  primary 
obligation  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by  taxa- 
tion. Separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for 
the  white  and  colored  races," 

The  provision  for  adequate  education  and 
the  provtsioa  for  separate  schools  are  not 
distinct  anc;  separable  purts  of  the  consti- 
tution BO  that  one  may  stand  while  the 
other  falls.  On  trie  contrary,  these  provi- 
sions are  inseparable  parts  of  one  distinct 
and  entire  constitutional  law  providing  for 
adequate  education  in  separate  schook.  U 
one  part  falls  the  other  feOls  likewise  In  the 
common  disaster  Reyru>lda  v.  State  {l»\  Ga. 
647,  561). 

It  is  true  beyond  cavil  that  if  the  separa- 
tion of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the 
schools  d  the  State  be  destroyed,  the  same 
blow  will  destroy  aU  taxing  power  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  educational  purpoeea. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  deetsion  or  decree 
of  the  Supreme  Covat  of  the  United  States 
striking  dcwn  the  separation  of  the  races  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  destroy 
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■n  t^««"f  pom  a  the  Generml  AHcmbly 
for  •diBOitloaal  purpoMs.  Bxit  «&cn  a  cot- 
ar«d  student  entcn  any  white  icbool.  or  a 
wlktte  Btiailent  enteri  any  colored  school. 
Xttrn  waeh  taztng  power  will  terminate. 

The  above  atatea  the  plain  law  of  the 
State  not  only  aa  reepecta  the  taxing  power 
of  the  General  Aaeembiy  for  the  aupport  of 
the  commcn  achooJa.  but  lUiewlae  the  unlver- 
atty  ayatnn.  Article  vm.  section  I,  para- 
graph L  to  not  confined  to  "common  schooJa 
for  the  education  <rf  children. '  aa  was  lu 
la  Mlei  aasra  awttou  In  the  constitution  of 
urn.  but  in  terms  relates  to  "adequate  edu- 
cation"  for  "the  cttaena."  It  covers  the 
wtkote  fteld  at  public  education. 

Xina  upon  the  entry  of  a  colored  student 
H.to  any  whtte  coUefe  of  the  university 
system.  pro<eaa»onal,  graduate,  or  otherwise. 
•U  Tia^*i-  of  the  State  are  tmmedtately 
pfublbltcd  by  the  constitution  from  expend - 
iDf  any  tax  funds  of  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port erf  any  public  school  or  coUege  of  any 
grade  or  class. 

Mor  may  the  counties  under  such  ctrcum- 
■tanccs  lery  taxes  or  expend  county  tax 
funds  for  school  purposes. 

The  taxing   power   which  the  general   aa- 
semMy  may  detegate  to  cnuaUes  Is  expressly 
Umttad  to  the  10  purpoet;s  stated  in  article 
vn.  section   IV.  paragraph  I.  the  third   of 
wlUch    to    'for    ediicatlonal    purposes    upon 
pcoimty     located    outside    of    independent 
school  systems,  as  provided  In  article  VIII 
of  this  constitution."    The  words  "'for  educa- 
tional pttfposea"  as  here  used  have  the  same 
meaning  as  those  same  words  In  article  vn. 
section  n.  paragraph  I.  relaUng  to  the  tax- 
ing  power   of   the   general   assembly       ■  Tbe 
provisions  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
public    schools    and    allowing     taxation     by 
counties   for   educational    purposes   are    not 
distinct  and  Independent  constitutional  pro- 
visions.     They    bear    upon    and    have    rela- 
tion to  the  same  subject"  Broicn  v.  Martin 
(supra,  at  p.   177)       In  addition,  the  power 
of  oottntles  to  tax  for  educational  purposes  is 
cmly  "as  provided  in  srticle  VIII  of  ihU  con- 
stitution." which   is  the  article  authoruing 
taxatioD  only  for  schools  which  are  separate. 
Nor  may  municipal  ccaporations.  cities  or 
towns.    Independent    school    districts,    locil 
school  districts,  or  trustees  under  such  clr- 
ctmstances  levy  taxes  or  expend  tax  funds 
for   school   purposes. 

AU     such     yhool     systems     derive     their 
existence    and    authority    from    article    vni 
of  tbe  constitution,  and   are  created   by   it 
or   aa   to   those    antedating    It    are    thereby 
coDtlntied.     Article  vm  authorizes  tut  cne 
system  of  schools  within   the  entire  State. 
and  that   la  a  system   In   which   the   whue 
^ly^   colcffcd   races   are   separately   educated. 
No  act  of   the  general   assiembly   could   au- 
thortae  these  local   school   systems   to    levy 
or  arpend  tax  funds  for  mixed  »chool9.    The 
general  assembly  cannot   authorize   a   l':u:al 
sutKtlvlston  ot  the  State  to  exercUe  an  au- 
thority   which    the    general    assembly    Itself 
eooM  not  exercise 

Kfforts  to  force  mixed  schools  will  there- 
fore fall  in  Georgia.  Persistence  in  such 
•fforts  will  result  in  no  public  schools  in 
vhle^  to  mix 

Tbere  can  be  no  public  schools  without 
yabtle  school  funds.  Neither  the  President 
of  ttm  United  States  nor  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tiM  United  States  may  levy  taxes.  The 
GonaUttitlnn  of  the  United  States  forbids. 
If  tf^*»  doas  not  deter,  the  lack  of  tax  ma- 
Only  Congress  can  provide 
eoltoetors.  Those  who  would  force 
M  ■Btt*^'^**  are  thus  effectively  deterred — 
«r»  Mofiped  tn  their  tracks. 

assembly   of   the   State   has 
to    save    nkany    of    the    schools 

»  contingency.    Two  simple 

an  requlnd:  One  dealing   with    all 

MBolB  outsMa  the  university  system: 

•Uijr  4«*Ung   with   the   Khoots. 


colleges,  and  departmen  s  if  ta.it  ^y-•.e^:■, 
The  first  would  pr<;vide  •'rat  when  spp::r.'e 
schools  came  to  an  ei.d  ;a  ;  nv  scr.  i.  ■ -- 
tem.  the  schools  of  that  system  w  ■:,!;tl  <inv;;- 
taneously  cease  to  be  a  purt  if  ir.c  irib:-: 
school  system,  that  the  Governor  shall  r.i=i.<s 
proclamation  cf  the  tact  and  a.^surm?  ':na.'ze 
of  the  faciUtler  c'  the  system  f  r  the  pur- 
pose of  care  and  preservation  of  the  school 
prcperty  The  secrnd  of  such  laws  would 
make  like  provusinn  resper-ir.s;  ;ir.v  school. 
college,    or    department    of    the    u;:; ver«:itv 

system 

These  laws  are  required  tn  preserve  -..e 
existence  of  the  remainin!?  schocL*,  coUeees. 
and  departments  Wlthirut  them  -he  er.- 
tlre  structure  of  public  educat'on  rail.s  ^vn 
the  ccUapee  of  any  pa.'t.  for  all  are  parts  of 
one  cccnponent  whole  under   article   VTTI  of 

the   constitution   of   the    State       Wi'h    •.!- •• 

law^  t.he  educational  structure  nv.>t  &»•  <  - 
saulted  syptem  by  system,  rnile,;e  r,v  ■  l.e,:e; 
for  e:;rh  -chco!  system  and  ""'h  -cho....  col- 
lege an'  department  is  a  citadel  v  hlch  must 
be  separately  aasiiiled 

With  these  laws  ch  the  ^r.itu^e  books  any 
mandrim'JV  injunctiun  c:r  :;l:e  .rder  of  the 
Suprem?  Court  of  the  United  sra-es  would 
be  "fruitless  It  Ls  settled  law  fh'.'  -;■:.  '.-its 
will  not  issue  In  cases  i:i  which  •':;"  pi.ii.-.iiff 
would  not  he  aided  ther -ov  I'  is  net  sug- 
gested That  the  Suprem.e  C  )urt  of  the  United 
StJtes  would  :-j;U;w  this  law  But  it  Is  sug- 
gested that  with  the  en.Ktment  of  the  two 
mentioned  statutes,  tht-ia  wculd  be  little  In- 
centive to   li-.is;atii;n 

Once  ai?aln  the  system  if  Government  set 
up  bv  our  fcreb'-ars  is  cur  protection  Once 
a-atii  th?  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
deserves  the  veneration  which  Georgians 
have  always  iven  it  That  Constitution  may 
be  twisted  ar.d  distorted  by  those  who  would 
liave  it  serve  tlieir  e.ids  -its  plain  terms  and 
provisions  m.;iy  he  vvlated— but  so  long  ^a 
that  Constitu'i.n  .stand.s  the  States  have 
their  Internal  tC'.verr.ments.  The  Internal 
povernment.s  of  'h.-  S'.i-es  are  their  defense 
against    VVashir.^*  - ;:    dict.itlon. 


To  do  this  job  well,  our  country  nieds  the 
scientif.c  re.search.  enKineering  know- 
hou-  and  ma-.s  production  facilities  of 
-:»at  ccmpanie.s  like  RCA,  but  we  also 
r.^'ed  the  skilled  performance  or  thou- 
^and.s  of  .small  companies  li<e  the 
Dovlestown  company.  A.^^  a  resul:  of  this 
type  of  cooperation  between  bi?  and 
httle  bu.^mess.  the  Army  was  able  to  ob- 
tain the  lumtweiaht  walkie-talkie  it 
wanted  when  the  hour  of  need  came 

RCA  IS  to  be  commended  not  only  for 
the  lariie  part  it  plays  in  our  defense 
proeram  but  al.-^o  fo--  calling  attention  to 
the  public  of  the  magmflcient  role  that 
thou:-ar.d..  of  ^mall  concerns  like  the 
Pern  Erviineennu  ii  Manufacturing  Co. 
.t:-^  piayiiii,  in  making  America  strong. 


Doylcstown,    Pa.,    Small-Business     Firm 
TeuBS  Up  for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  C.  VAUGHN 

or    PENNSVI.'.  w  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSEN  I  A  r!\  LS 
Tkurfday.  AuQU-tt  I'J    /''5: 

Mr.  VAUGHN      Mr  Speaker  on  Tio-- 
day.  August  21.   there  apreired  m  the 
Washington.    New    York     Philadelrh'a. 
and  Camden  new^papeis  an  RCA  f  i'.'.- 
pa^e  advertisement  outlininj-'  the  major 
role  played  by  small  bu-sme^s  in  uu:  na- 
tional defense  prouram     Thi.s  advertise- 
ment particularly  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  thet>e  neu  ^payers  the 
contribution     Mr      K.     A      Swaustrrm, 
owner  of  the  Penn  Enyineennk'  &  M.in- 
ulacturing  Co.,  of  Doylestown.  Pa     i:-d 
Its  26  employees  are  making  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  important  military  !n.^tru- 
ment — the   new   portable   walkie-talkie. 
Our  leaders   of   national   defense    muv 
never  have  heard  of  Mr.  Swansrrom  s 
small  company  or  of  many  other  small 
companies   which    are   contributing    so 
much  toward  the  defense  effort. 

The  job  of  providing  our  Armed  Forces 
with  all  the  things  they  need  to  krrp 
this  country  strong  and  safe  is  a  big  one. 


Hard-Core  Revolt  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M  >ndav^  Aiiaust  20.  1951 

Mr  .SMITH  of  Mississippi  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  cnn-ent  I  in- 
clude   the    followms    article    from    the 

Wi-hinuton  Daily  N'^ws  for  Au<.zu5t  21; 

H.\HD-CoRE  Revolt  Wins 
(  Bv  J.'l-in  Cr.tmer  ) 
While  w"--,p  o«>fr.  dMZir.g,  Governnier.'  per- 
sonnel practice  lias  been  gfun^  tiir'-ugh  a 
major  revolution— perh.ips  the  bm^est  and 
most  Important  In  the  history  of  the  civil- 
servtce  system. 

Xfs  a  revolution  which  most  of  us  have 
failed  to  recognize  even  thr^se  whn  ura:ed  It. 
But  it's  here  ju-^t  the  same,  or  90  percent 
here,  and  it  seem.s  .ilm'^st  cer  ain  t  )  .^tay,  :ind 
remake  the  whole  face  of  the  Federal  civil 
service  as  we  ve  known  it 

Ifs  a  revolution  in  the  direction  v!i  what  la 
called  the  hard -core  svsrem 

Under  the  h.ird-core  system,  the  number 
of  perm.inent  employees  in  all  i^encies,  and 
In  Government  a.s  a  whcle.  wcUid  be  severely 
Umlted. 

But  permane:.-  emplr-vpes  wr,u!d  be  rf^slly 
permanent — Instead  oi  perm.inent  in  ;  ? 
__jly.  as  was  the  case  with  so  many  cureiT 
workers  durintf  the  immediate  postwar  years. 
They  wi'uld  be  untmichatale  or  almost  :»o. 
when  Ci<?\ernmP!it  went  throu(;h  a  period  of 
lay-'iff  = 

Wtn':-.  tr.  au-fiii'v  exninded.  It  wr,uld  do  so 
bv   hirlnif    new    temporary   employees 

When  It  w;ts  forced  to  trim  its  .staff.  It 
would  do  so  bv  ttrlna;  temporary  employees. 
I  first  heard  about  the  hard-cure  «;vstem 
about  a  year  ato  from  the  Navy  s  Charles 
pi'  'e'  i  vef'Tun  GiH'ernment  personnel 
;«.<  tT  I  ve  rarplv  heard  If  distMissed  since. 
Ther>'  ^-..is  ^ef.-,  no  piir'lcular  canipuiiin  be- 
ll. ;  fi   ■  •:•■   ;de-.<. 

Yt"  .•  ■<  ii  fact  that  Governmen:  right  now 
'.s  -criirini  urder  roles  which  need  or.ly 
nun  T  pvlishing  to  become  a  bona  fide  hiud- 
fi  ."-f  -vstem 

I'  s  i  further  fact  that  the  Civil  Service 
C  'nur.i^jiiin  soon  will  send  Congress  uri- 
pxvsed  li'gislatli^n  which  will  accomplish  the 
greater  part  of  this  pwllshlng. 

BT    ONE    MAN 

And  It's  a  a;ood  i^uesa  that  this  legislation, 
though  submitted  originally  as  only  tempo- 
rary le>(islatlou.  eventually  will  become  per- 

m  an  cut. 
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All  this  has  come  about,  or  la  destined 
to  come  about,  mainly  by  the  eflorts  ot  one 
man— Representative     Jamx*     L.      Whitte!* 

(Democrat.  Mlaslsslppn . 

1  doubt  If  e.sn  iir  WHirrrw  realizes  the 
full  .=  lgnlficance  of  the  revolution  he  has 
set  in  motion. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  his  so-caUed 
Whit  ten  rider.  Government,  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Is  under  a  hard-core  system  right 
new. 

We're  told  It's  a  temporary  system,  that 
It  will  go  out  the  window  when  the  national 
emergency  ends. 

But  as  of  now.  the  odds  are  heavy  It  will 
become  a  permanent  system.  Toe  odds  are 
heavy,  because: 

1.  Congress  ftnds  uiuch  to  praise  In  the 
personnel  controls  laid  down  in  the  Whltten 
ndT 

2  Many  Government  administrators,  es- 
pjeciar.y  those  whose  airencles  went  through 
the  rapid  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
■940s.  find  the  hard-core  system  attractive. 

1  Because  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Budget  Bureau  officials,  who  have  such  a 
big  voice  tn  making  personnel  rules,  are 
kno-Tn  to  be  leaning  increasingly  toward  the 
hard-core  concept. 

ON   TKMPORAar    BASIS 

Under  the  original  Whltten  -Ider.  most 
Government  job  appointments  and  all  pro- 
motions and  transfers  were  put  i..\  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency. The  idea  was  to  prevent  any  increase 
In  fhe  permanent  staff  of  Government,  and 
prevent,  too,  any  repetition  of  the  excesfwve 
promotions  which  occurred  In  World  War  IT. 

The  revised  Whltten  rider,  as  approved 
Friday  by  the  House  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, makes  sweeping  changes  in  the 
orumal : 

There  stlU  could  be  no  increase  tn  the  per- 
manent staff  of  Government. 

But  permanent  employees  could  be  given 
permanent  transfers — provid«?d  the  transfer 
does  not  Involve  a  promotion 

And  any  permanent  employee  who  trans- 
ferred, regarcilless  of  whether  the  transfer 
is  permanent  or  temporary,  would  be  zlven 
reemployment  rights  In  his  original  agency, 

MACHrVEKT    NEEDirD 

The  "ne  thine  needed  to  convert  this  re- 
vised Whltten  rider  Into  a  bona  fide  hard- 
core system  Is  machinery  fur  giving  quail- 
tied  temporary  employees  a  chance  to  be- 
come permanent  members  of  the  hard  core 
as  vacancies  (jccur. 

In  this  connection,  I'm  told' 

1.  That  Civil  iService  Commission  already 
has  ample  power  to  set   up  such  machinery, 

2,  That  it  will  send  Congress  soon  its  own 
pr-^posals  for  a  new  revision  of  the  Whitteu 
rider 

3  That  these  proposals  probably  n-ill  In- 
clude a  formula  for  feeding  temporary  em- 
ployees into  the  hard  core  as  vacancies  occur. 

4.  That  Representative  WnrrTZN  has  told 
Commis.sion  officials  he  will  not  object  to  a 
revision  of  his  rider — provided  the  revision 
incorporates  his  basic  concepts  of  hold- 
ing down  Government's  permanent  staff,  and 
preventing  excessive  promotions. 

.Along  with  making  it  easier  for  Govern- 
ment to  expand  and  contract  its  staff  in 
periods  of  emergency,  the  hard-core  idea  has 
one  other  big  advantage. 

Over  the  years  it  would  immeasurably 
raise  the  quality  of  Governments  permanent 
staS. 

Employees  would  have  to  take  the  ctistom- 
ary  civil  service  exams  before  they  could  get 
even  temporary  Goverrunent  )cbs. 

But  to  advance  Into  the  hard  core,  they 
would  have  to  meet  the  tests  of  experience, 
of  careful  screening,  and,  very  posBlbly,  even 
new  exams. 

Thus,  only  the  most  outstanding  employ- 
ees could  become  membera  of  the  bard  core. 

XCVII— App. 


The  big  disadvantage  of  the  hard-core 
system  is  that  it  would  help  crystaJllze  what 
already  is  a  growing  caste  system  in 
Government. 

On  the  one  hand  there  would  t>e  the 
elite — the  fortunate  ones  with  permanent 
appointments  in  the  hard  core. 

On  the  other  would  be  the  unfortunates — 
those  with  mere  temporary  appointments. 

The  British  have  used  a  hard -core  system 
for  years.  And  the  British  civil  service  is 
supposed  to  be  a  model. 


Tbe  Ultimate  Defeatism  Is  To  Dcay  That 
Two   Opposed  Systems   Can   Exist 
Smbc  World 


IB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  17  car- 
ries an  excellent  article  by  Joseph  E. 
Evans  denying  the  inevitability  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  sumificant  aspects  of 
the  great  address  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  che  disiiguLshed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  opening  the  debate  on  the 
mutual-s|purlty  bill,  was  his  forthright 
and  convincing  rejection  of  the  theory 
of  an  inevitable  war,  which  unfortu- 
nately had  found  expression  on  the  floor 
of  this  House. 

I  was  gratified  to  read  about  the  .same 
time  the  thoughtful  statement  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  underlined 
again  the  danger  of  defeatism  in  this  re- 
spect. We  cannot  responsibly  give  up 
the  hope  that  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  will  exist  peacefully  on  the  same 
planet. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  Mr.  Evans'  article  as  follows: 

.As  part  of  their  current  peace  offensive, 
the  Soviets  are  once  again  professing  their 
belief  m  the  peaceful  "coexistence"  of  Com- 
munist and  capitalist  states.  It  Is  natural 
that  this  should  be  greated  with  sniffs  of 
suspicion  in  tl^e  United  States  and  the  west, 
but  there  is  some  danger  that  suspicion  of 
the  source  may  lead  to  rejection  of  the 
principle. 

The  principle  of  coexistence  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  Stalin  at  various  time.s  before. 
It  stands  in  glaring  contradiction  to  many 
of  his  actions  as  well  as  m  contradiction  to 
the  theories  of  other  Communist  dialec- 
ticians. Hence  the  suspicion.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  coexistence  not  only  was  the 
basis  of  United  States  policy  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  but  presumably  still  is. 
What  is  more  important.  It  is  the  only  pos- 
sible basis  of  a  reasonable  policy. 

The  danger  Is  that  by  dint  of  constant 
demonstration  of  Soviet  perfidy  the  United 
States  may  gradually — and  perhaps  sub- 
consciously— be  abandoning  belief  In  the 
possibility  of  coexistence.  While  continuing 
to  pay  It  lip  service,  the  United  States  may 
In  fact  be  constructing  effective  policy  on 
other  and  contrary  bases.  More  and  more, 
attacks  are  being  made  on  the  very  concept 
of  coextstenca. 

One  such  appeared  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Hew  York  Times  magazine.  In  this  case  the 
abfifvption  at  OBechosloTakla  into  the  Soviet 


sphere  is  taken  as  evidence  par  exceUeixoa 
of  the  unwor'-abUlty  of  coexistence. 

BSTKATAL    AKU    ZHSLAVEMUrt 

The  democratic  Czech  politicians,  tt  la 
correctly  related,  sincerely  tried  to  practice 
coexistence  and  were  cuped.  betrayed,  and 
finally  enslaved  by  the  Communists.  Thii 
clear  implicauon  is  that  the  same  fate 
awaits  the  United  States  and  the  west  tn 
general  11  it  operates  on  the  theory  of  co- 
existence. The  analogy  is  superficially  im- 
pressive, but  it  is  highly  doubtful  that  It  wlU 
bear  examination. 

In  terms  of  Its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  perhaps  the  most  Important  facts 
about  Csechoslovakia  are  that  it  adjoins  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  it  is  relatively  smaJL 
In  addition.  It  emerged  from  the  war  mili- 
tarily weak,  unprotected  by  the  .United 
States  and  In  the  shadow  of  the  Red  Army 
Its  statesmen  at  that  time  could  not  hon- 
estly see  bow  they  could  Ignore,  crconom- 
Ically  or  politically,  the  new  colomus  the 
WSJ-  had  created  to  the  east.  Btit  being 
western  by  tradU  on  and  ideala.  they  hoped 
to  effect.  Insofar  as  their  own  country  was 
concenaed.  a  compromise  between  east  and 
west. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  ssy  that  they  should 
have  known  better-  -and  It  Is  true  that  In 
the  .»how-down  many  of  them  proved  weak. 
But  tt  Is  not  BO  easy  to  see  how  they  could 
Lrve  done  much  else  than  they  did  ever 
had  they  known  better.  They  were  doomed 
to  be  swallowed  up  aa  soon  as  the  Soviet 
realized  it  had  come  out  of  tbe  war  the 
mcist  powerful  nation  outside  the  United 
States;  the  Czech  politicians'  short-lived  ex- 
periment in  coexistence  merely  facilitated 
the  process. 

The  connection  between  this  kind  of  situ- 
ation and  the  United  States,  together  with 
the  potentially  massive  military  coalition  it 
heads  is  tenuous  at  best.  The  United  States 
is  obviously  not  condemned  to  Soviet  ab- 
sorption by  geography  or  military  weakness. 
Neither  ar*  its  western  European  allies  sc 
long  as  they  remain  under  the  great  shield 
of  United  States  protection  which  is  the 
AtLantic  Pact. 

Furthermore,  coexistence  as  between  the 
Soviet  empire  and  the  west  does  not  mean, 
as  It  did  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia,  any 
acceptance  by  the  west  of  Soviet-type  polit- 
ical and  economic  institutions.  It  does  not 
mean  giving  local  Communists  toeholds  in 
governments.  It  does  not  imply  that  the 
west  has  to  assume  the  Soviet  is  activated 
by  good  wUi. 

THE    PRI.NCIPI.E    IS    NOT    DISPBOVKO 

What  the  principle  of  coexistence  does  re- 
quire the  west  U)  accept  is  the  premise  that 
the  Soviet  empire  and  the  free  nations  can 
continue  to  occupy  the  same  planet  without 
being  irresistibly  impelled  to  mutual  anni- 
hilation. Neither  the  specific  case  r*.  Cxecho- 
slovakia  nor  the  degeneration  of  east-west 
relations  generally  disproves  the  principle. 
But  ;or  it  to  work.  It  is  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  that  tjoth  east  and  west  accept  It. 

Now  it  Is  admittedly  impossible  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  Soviet  actually  does 
accept  coexistence  as  a  practicable  modus 
operandi.  It  usually  appears  not  to.  but  tt 
is  conceivable  it  does.  That  Its  ultimate 
amottion  is  world  domination  does  not  neces- 
rarlly  prove  that  It  intends  to  plunge  the 
world  into  total  war  to  achieve  it — especially 
since  that  course  is  becoming  increasingly 
risky  and  since  the  Soviet  has  accomplished 
BO  much  In  the  way  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement without  it.  It  stm  has  fertUe  liaHia 
to  work  in  by  means  abort  of  total  war. 

For  it  goes  without  saying  *-hat  U  the 
Soviet  does  in  fact  accept  the  prlnelpla  tt 
would  oontlnu»— Indeed,  more  actively  tbaa 
If  it  wwe  preparing  total  war — Its  attempts 
to  subvert  ch-  otherwise  annex  non-Conunii- 
ni£t  CO  im  tries.    Such  cotmtrlea  would  alwoya 
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bare  to  &e  OQ  thtu  giurd.  But  then,  that 
Is  a  proper  and  reaaoDable  poaitlon  lor  a  fre« 
c-'jntry  to  be  in  anyway. 

A»  '.ong  aa  there  U  room  for  doubt  about 
Sf^vlet  Intentions,  however,  tt  would  be 
rt«k7 — and  tt  could  be  fatal— for  the  United 
Staiea  and  the  west  to  reject  the  principle 
q(  ccczlstence  either  directly  or  Indirectly. 
A  direct  repoolatlon  world  of  course  leave 
only  one  alternative  for  the  United  States — 
to  go  to  war  with  the  aovlet  Union  For  It 
the  two  aystema  cannot  coexist,  then  obvl- 
oTJsty  they  must  clash,  and  tne  sooner  tt 
would  seem,  the  better. 

UNLMIUIUIU  COI*Cl,t!SIOM 

Stating  the  matUr  tbua  at  leaat  reveals 
the  logical  conclusion  Inherent  In  any  con- 
tention that  coexistence  ia  necesiarUy  and 
autonuitlcaily  unworkable.  The  United 
States  Is  hardly  likely  to  put  lUelf  in  that 
position  aa  a  matter  of  official  policy.  But 
tt  mlcbt  nonctt^etess  do  so  unintentionally. 
The  almost  exclusive  emphuus  Its  policy  now 
puu  on  Ballltary  might  and  the  danger  of 
war  oould  all  too  easily  lead  both  policy- 
makers and  people  generally  to  the  convtc- 
Uon  that  war  tu  Inevitable 

That  would  be  not  only  to  repudiate  co- 
Bxlstence;  It  wotild  be  to  deny  the  validity 
of  the  western  way  of  life.  It  would  be  to 
asatime  that  tha^  \<ray  of  life  can  triumph 
over  Soviet  totalitarianism  only  by  'orce  of 
arms  and  not  by  virtue  of  Its  Intrinsic  su- 
periority. In  short,  the  denial  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  coexistence  U  the  ultimate  la  de- 
featism. 


SMialisra  Blifbto  E>fUnd 

EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiacoMsuf 
Dl  THS  BOVax  OF  RXPRESKNTATTVES 

Thurmiay.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  SIOTH  of  Wlaconsln.  ISr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  Inclnrtlng  as  part  of  my  remarka 
an  article  bj  Sir  Briiest  Bezm  which  ap- 
peared In  the  ctirrent  issue  of  Freeman 
entitled  "Slllnc  With  Kindness."  The 
rcaalta  of  our  support  of  a  bankrupt 
Socialist  goremment  In  England  are 
now  becoming  apparent  to  all  who  want 
to  see. 

KnxzMa  Wm  Knnmna 
(By  Sir  Kmest  Benn) 
Tbe  road  to  bell  was  never  so  weU  paved 
M  with  tbm  good  intentions  of  Uncle  Sami 
towMd  John  Bull.  Loans,  gifts,  and  Mar- 
•Id  have  aU.  onwlttingly.  robbed  the 
nation  of  the  need  to  pull  itself 
•  and  justify  tbe  victory  so  arduously 
and  flortouaiy  won.  Tbe  very  idea  of  seU- 
hatp.  the  basis  of  John  Bull's  philosophy. 
has  |«ae  for  the  time  being,  and  in  its 
pnttd  place  we  have  full  employment," 
"fDrtal  iseunty. "  "fair  shares"  and  other 
polKleal  daeepttona.  Theee  fictions  have. 
for  itm  full  years,  sticceasfully  masqueraded 
~'  '  ^  until  the  recollection  of  such  dla- 
things  as  individual  duty  and  re- 
have  almost  ceaaed  to  trouble 

mttllBe    the    story   of    the    eco- 

10  years  can  be  put  Into 

When  the  fall  of  Norway 

needful,  the  Trade 

lied   its   way   into 

n  for  a  promise 

Mr.  ChurchUl 

other  than  war, 

who  a  few  months 

opposed  every  eOoi  t  at  arma- 


ment, assumed  effective  contrcl  rf  thp  coun- 
try's domestic  affairs  Then,  whiie  the 
Tories  were  busy  with  the  war.  -herp  ',>pg:an 
a  stream  of  rep<jrts  dra.'".ei-i  by  'he  Sociaiiats. 
but  Issued  in  the  na.i.c  of  r.ational  govern- 
ment. 

The  Beverld«e  plan  wb.^  -.Ay  n^  f  m.ony 
proposals  to  destroy  per«'f'n.'il  rf*spcn.v  bi.i'y- 
and  private  enterprise  O'ar  rj.iily  T,ar  .-.e-^.s 
waa  Interlarded  w'.th  thr  m-st  *emp*lng  and 
detailed  particular-^  of  v.:-!a*  --^^rh  member  of 
every  family  would  :p''<»r.-<»  •x'r.en  the  war 
against  nazism  and  :  i.->  .>;:.  >.,,$  won.  and 
C'lbinet  Mir.lster"?  d'd  n  •  ^cr'iple  to  make 
clear  thesr  v;pw  -.hi*  ■ip.-...;iEm  and  nazism 
were  one  and  t^.e  same  mUu. 

When  in  M-jv  1:>4-  "he  .\mer;can  arnUes 
got  to  Leipzig,  and  M  ntir  'mery  was  on  the 
Bnlric  a  wearv  bmb*';  :  undernourtohed 
ffcople  were  ca  :;h'  :p.  lue  .iw^od  to  sit  back 
ar.d  let  Eevendge  i:;d  all  the  other  planners 
impleaienl  their  far.t,a3tir  promises. 

Since  tnen  we  have  '.-.-.i-ci  In  a  veritable 
/■;:<jrs  paradi.=e  No  penalty  :'  r  :a;.  -  -.nd 
{\(j  ^idf-quate  reward  for  succ-^^.^,  vi-.,.:,  -  for 
every^(xJy  measured  not  by  the  value  of  the 
worit  t>ut  t;y  ',he  need  of  the  worker,  no  com- 
petttlon,  no  market,  no  c!i^li>'  .A.~  a  safe- 
guard Ji^alns*  the  machlnntlans  of  those  who 
do  not  Relieve  \y  '.bese  Utoplaji  absurdities, 
the  system  cf  war*: me  rrjrntro!  has  been  per- 
petuated and  priv  te  enterprise.  Insofar  aa  It 
is  possible  at  .^l;  mTist  w  ;ilc  in  chains  made 
Oi  red  tape 

In  this  respect  Brttan  si: Hers  a  handicap 
from  which  the  res:  of  Eur: re  i?  happily 
free  Norway  Denr..aric.  H  >'l^;d.  BelglUBB, 
and  France  were  <i.l  Ci.r.tr.olled  '  by  the  occu- 
py In  e^  GermAns  ■.'.h,,  x^t--  naver  able  to  put 
a  feet  on  British  s".;'  I:,  consequence,  re- 
sistance to  the  very  idea  f  conWol  ts  In- 
grained In  the  hearts  ir.d  n.inrls  •'  .il  these 
peoples  as  a  posl'ive  pi^r!'>tic  av."-  •'■>•;''■ 
the  British  are  stili  afflicted  with  the  cl^v-Tiii- 
ing  notion  that  con*r-  i  ;s  f.-r  t.'~.t',.-  ^  .od. 
American  visiters  to  Europe  wh'i  c«;ni;j.irt'  the 
drab  shabblness  of  English  ci";es  with  the 
smaiter  appearance  at  ci  ntir.p::-.ii  places 
miist  notice  the  striking  dlffere:  ce  in  the 
workings  of  the  two  ptjlnts  of  view 

Americans  should  spare  no  pains  ti  u.f  rm 
themselves  of  the  results  of  natlciiiitfa*.  n. 
the  outstanding  achievement  of  the  believ- 
ers in  socialistic  dogma,  for  a  «'ir<j;y  propor- 
tion of  all  American  aid  is  balanced  by  th'' 
losses  on  British  Oovernmenl  tradlns;  The 
Bank  of  England  has  become  a  mere  par'  ^r 
the  machinery  of  official  monetary  m.ir.ipv:- 
latton  and  has  lost  Its  world  position  a.s  fi\c 
central  repository  of  credit  and  conflder.ce 

IClnes,  railways,  aviation,  and  other  Indus- 
tries, all  of  which  made  substantial  con- 
tributions to  the  national  tax  revenues,  n  '.v 
have  heavy  losses  and  are  thus  a  double  deoit 
upon  the  taxpayer  In  every  one  if  these 
Industries  the  charge  to  the  consumer  ha.s 
been  substantially  Increased,  and  there  is  no 
pretense  of  giving  to  the  public  such  go- d 
service  as  private  enterprise  was  e.Tperted 
to  provide.  The  last  Justlflcatlon  for  all  'hii 
madnees  is  now  disappearing,  for  the  c  m- 
fort  and  content  '  hlch  the  workers  thovKLt 
to  obtain  has  so  disappointed  them  as  :.; 
Justify  demands  for  still  higiaer  wages,  with- 
out regard  to  the  source  fiom  which  the 
money  ts  to  come. 

The  framework  of  this  dtsmal  picture  is 
made  of  60  years  of  Fabtaa  theory  and  So 
years  of  an  orjfantzed  Labor  Party,  preurhmg 
damnation  to  private  enterprise  and  capital - 
ten.  All  the  tils  to  which  flesh  is  heir  were 
laid  to  the  charge  of  private  property  and  the 
profit  motive,  and  the  cure  was  the  owuer- 
shJp  and  control  of  the  Instruments  and 
means  of  production  and  exchange.  That 
ownership  and  control  has  at  long  last  been 
achieved,  but  the  dupes  of  this  false  doctrine 
have  yet  to  learn  that  utopda  is  not  a  s<jrt 
of  Improved  convalescent  home.  Meanwh.;e 
they  go  merrily  along,  many  of  them  d(  ing 
lesa  and  less  work  for  more  ond  ni...-e  .mouey. 


the  deflrit  c-ming  from  the  charity  of  the 
United  .SMfca  .ind  the  Empire,  To  stifle 
d'  -ih'  ar.d  iioppress  criticism,  there  ;s  an 
arr:-.v  or  b<'.--,ter3  .styled  public  relatUms 
offli-'Ts  rc?;*;ng  £1,5,C<Xj.0OO  a  year,  who  fill  the 
a:r  i.;ri  *he  newspaper?  with  the  Joyful  news 
c,f  •.-.:•  i.t'.x*  ;..:.in  t-^  ar.dyj  the  trouble  caused 
bv  M-.p  !ast 

On»  mtj^*  e  -  bark  to  Uncle  .Sam  and  J.,-hn 
Bull  to  get  the  mea«'ire  of  the  'rrigedy  of  a 
lapse  In  mind  and  morals  which  miut  end 
quickly,  or  end  u.=  The  vast  expenditure 
of  the  United  State.s  to  keep  tins  sort  of 
thing  going  may  prove  a  go.>d  Investment  if 
It  saves  America  fr.m  a  .^imiiar  e.tperience. 

It  Is  not  fair  to  pu*  the  -A-hole  of  tiie  biame 
on  the  Socialists,  they  have  built  a  grent 
edifice  of  error  upon  *  foundation  of  f.iise- 
hood  laid  by  Lloyd  George  and  Nlnepence 
for  Fourpence  ■■  Fr-inklm  Rcos*vel:s  Me-.v 
Deal,  unless  T^.  :.o.i"s  w:irning  is  heeded, 
may  well  "erve  the  same  sordid   purpo.se 

Some  20  years  -.go  I  paid  a  v.sit  t.,  a 
small  Comrr.onist  sr*i!ement  run  by  Ro.^sian 
Jews  a  few  mlrs  'r  m  Jerusalem  There 
were  up-to-date  ftir.r.  '  .r.ldm^s  hail  Sni.shed. 
land  ploughed  hut  r..'  sjwn.  and  e-er.tiv.ng 
beifrun  and  halted.  The  Ris-i.i;j  Comm.issar 
was  in  d""  n  0-.  '"'^:R':?e  '.^e  financial  crisis 
had  cut  '  "he  ".  -j,  if  American  capital. 
Something  oi  the  same  kind,  en  a  much 
bigge  scale,  ts  about  i.  happen  t.,  the  British 
Utopia  unlaaa  John  Buil  awaSe.is  and.  hav- 
ing lost  six  food  years.  staT'<  a.?ai.n  on  the 
hard  but  worthy  r  ..lO  of    ^rrfe  ,ind  d.;ty. 


Consumers'  Research,  a  Long-Tune  Cru- 
sader for  Low  Prices,  Points  Out  Ad- 
ministration Determination  Not  To  Halt 
Inflation,  But  Jast  To  Talk  That  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NrBSASK.* 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ZS 

Thursday,  July  26,  1951 

Mr  BUFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 

c/idint;    thi.s   excfpt   fron:.   the  Augu.-5t 
icisue  of  Con-sumers'  Research: 
Orr  THE  Editox  s   Chkst 

.«i:'houi;h  there  has  been  vociferous  propa- 
.a:.  la  emanating  from  Washington.  D  C, 
;ha'  m.ake  ut  the  chief  enemy  on  the  eco- 
:;  r..::c  tT'.ni  :o  be  ir.flatlon  or  high  prices, 
there  t.s  a  .jrcwinii;  recognition  in  informal 
economic  circles  that  lower  prices  or  defla- 
'if^r  l.>  the  last  thing  Washington  offlciald  :m 
'va:;";^ 

Harlly  had  the  New  York  City  price  war 
ni:uie  headlines  throughout  the  country 
when  Senat  r  John  Spaxxjkan  of  .Alabama 
,i".o,  I'.nced  'hat  his  Committee  on  Sm.ill 
B'lsiiiess  wcu'd  Immediately  in-stitute  hsar- 
liii;<:  oil  the  effects  of  this  "cross-are  of  a 
vicKvis  price-cuttiiig  war.'  That  d.3esn  t 
sound  lllte  admini-^'ratlon  enthusiasm  for 
the  lowering  ..-.f  prices  to  consumijrs  or  h  be- 
lief la  the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Couri  a 
deoi.si -n 

The  pri.e  war  also  came  at  a  most  Inop- 
portune time  for  those  offlciais  who  have 
been  pushing  actively  for  more  suingent 
price  c  iiitrois  and  the  power  to  set  cellln*c 
prices  on  nearly  ail  essential  consumer  ccm- 
m  V.i-iea.  What  varvoua  dealers  in  many  lines 
of  _"  "  ds  sold  to  cou-sumers  wanted  waa  not 
Cfuintj  but  floor  prices,  to  prevent  spectacular 
below-cost  sales  that  threatened  them  with 
tns.lvenfy  if  the  tendency  should  continue 
or  extend. 
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To  reverse  suddenly  their  position  of  r-- 
tensibly  favoring  the  lowering  of  rectal 
prtcM  would  make  rldiculctis  the  pronounce- 
ments of  those  In  Washington  ofUcLaldom  and 
sympat.hetlc  economists  in  recent  months, 
who  had  loudly  cried  that  "inflation  is  o-:m- 
Ing  ■' 

The  recently  announced  OPS  celling  prices 
cm  clothing  and  textiles,  for  example,  simply 
fSave  the  clothing;  trade  an  expensive  )ob  of 
paper  w  :rk  to  do. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  textile  trade  has 
been  In  the  doldrums  for  many  a  m.:r.tn. 
Wom.en  who  had  been  counted  on  'o  buy  any- 
thing put  on  the  clothing  racks — as  they  did 
In  the  scarcity  days  of  World  War  II— have 
stayed  away  from  dress  departments  m  droves 
and  nobody  has  yet  been  able,  in  print  at 
least,  to  figure  out  why;  ignoring,  of  c-'urse, 
the  obvious  crnclusior.  tli.u  prices  were  too 
high  for  "he  quali-y  and  style  offered  S<>nie 
attemp'  has  been  made  to  explain  awpy  tr.e 
lack  "f  clo-hmg  sales  by  nlamme  consumers' 
constant  attention  to  their  television  re- 
ceivers 

Television,  however,  is  also  having  ;:s 
troubles  One  InfTm.ed  'b-ierTer  reports  that 
there  ai-e  enough  television  sets  now  m 
warehouses  to  provide  all  t.ie  sets  consum- 
ers are  lively  to  buy  during  the  coming 
Christmas  season  and  even  tc  carry  stocks 
over  kr.:o  next  spring.  -Appliances  also  are 
plentiful 

The  chief  shortaee  i.«  m  the  wool  field 
•n here  the  world  supply  does  not  equal  the 
demand  and  prices  are  still  very  hieh  Syn- 
thetic f.tjers.  however,  are  maimg  great 
strides  in  their  development  and  may  be 
expected  to  supplant  wx^l  tn  the  lew-  and 
moderate-price   ranges   m   many   cases 

The-  well-known  preference  of  mi'St  men 
f'^r  we<ir;ne  their  old  clothes  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  factor  m  easing  the  buying  pressure 
m  this  field.  In  short,  it  looks  as  if,  bar- 
n.Oi  the  major  outbreak  of  an  armed  con- 
flict o-.er  a  wide  area,  consumers  will  nv.'t 
need  to  worry  too  much  about  shortages. 

Whether  prices  com.e  down  will  depend  on 
a  wide  variety  of  econom.c  factiirs  including 
reduction  of  taxes,  refusal  of  public  officials 
to  lend  political  support  to  influential  labcr 
grcup'^  m  their  efforts  to  f  ,3rce  wa£e  increa--es 
at  the  expense  O'f  others  less  strategically 
situated  with  respect  to  the  seats  of  po:wer, 
and  the  in.3tltution  of  a  rigorous  program,  of 
governmental  economy  which  Congress  can 
require  and  enforce  whenever  it  receives  the 
necessary  backing  of  puMic  opinion 

These  factors  all  involve  political  ha/.irds, 
.^nd  no  party  will  undertake  tc  advr-^rate  any 
of  them  unless  forced  to  do-  so  by  informed 
public  demand. 

The  sm.alier  dealer  far  from  New  York  City 
without  Macy's  and  Ginibel's  tremendous  re- 
sources cannot  aflcrd  to  m.atch  their  price 
cuts  even  if  he  needs  to  rai.se  monev  to 
carry  his  inventory  Prices  are  determined 
bv  many  factors  in  which  taxes,  wa^es.  pen- 
sions, transp<,3rtation  costs,  subsidies  to  pro- 
ducers of  raw  m.atenals.  elaborate  bockkeep- 
Ins  and  accounting  practices,  such  as  are 
required  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
and  other  Government  bureaus,  are  im- 
pirrtant  factors. 

The  consumer  who  Icoi'ss  at  the  retail  price 
of  i  pnxluct  he  wishes  to  purchase  and  com- 
plains that  it  ts  high  sim.ply  because  the  re- 
tailer IS  m.aklng  a  large  profit  will  be  apply- 
ing his  pressure  at  the  wrong  point. 

Our  economic  system  of  mass  production 
IS  capable  of  turning  out  tremendous  quan- 
tises of  consumer  products  at  very  reason- 
able cixst.  but  when  one  or  more  groups, 
strategically  placed  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sembly line,  and  in  respect  to  Government 
policies  or  ofllclals.  takes  advantage  of  the 
need  for  smooth  meshing  of  each  operation 
to  hold  up  the  process  by  demanding  a  larger 
cut,  the  final  cost  to  the  consumer  Is  bound 
to  reflect  the  shake-down. 

The  expansion  of  American  Industry  In  the 
last  war  was  so  great  that  unless  a  monkey 


wrench  ts  thrown  In  the  works.  It  show»  every 
evident  of  being  able  to  provide  all  the 
products  that  the  ccnstimer  can  absorb  at 
the  prices  new  being  charged  and  stiU  pro- 
d-i'e  all  the  war  material  that  can  be  used 
by  ctir  forces  or  given  away  abroad  to  coun- 
tries that  are  presumed  to  be  our  aliie*  In 
case  of  world  conflict. 

To  take  a  common -sense  approach  to  pre- 
pa-'edness  is  to  incur  the  unpleasar.t  accu- 
sation of  giving  aid  and  comfcrt  to  the 
enem.Y 

On  the  other  hand,  the  suspicion  has  al- 
ready been  voiced  m  several  circles  that  the 
Washington-mduc:^  war  economy  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  those  who  prefer  a  htgh- 
price  scarcity  economy  to  one  in  which  con- 
sum.er  goc<ls  are  abundantly  available  at 
lower  prices  and  competition  am'^ne  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  for  the  consumer  s 
favor  ts  keen 

Cnthmsmr  consumers  who  have  siip- 
p«orted  measures  for  price  contrcl  m  the 
belief  that  price  control  is  synonymous  with 
or  makes  for  lower  prices  will  do  well  to 
liook  bey:nd  the  claims  made  for  such 
measures  and  ex.amiine  carefully  t^ieir  actual 
working  out  m  operation. 

T^-  »y  should  especially  consider  the  quick 
rea-tion  of  the  Senate  ccmmittt-e,  already 
referred  tc,  that  price  cutting  is  ••  bad  thing 
aid  must  be  dis«"curaged.  It  .s  .-ell  to  re- 
m.eir.ber  that  one  of  the  most  miarteed  effects 
of  iovernmental  price  fixing  m  World  War 
n  was  that  the  process  oi  trying  to  hold  down 
the  price  to  an  uneconomic  level  resulted  m 
many  c.-ses  in  the  elimination  of  the  prod- 
uct from,  the  m-arket,  since  farmers,  manu- 
factu.'-ers.  and  dealers  simply  would  not  pro- 
duce or  distribute  a  item  on  which  they 
cjuld  not  make  a  living  or  receive  custom- 
ary returns. 

.\s  with  many  advertising  claims,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  such  prom.i.-^d  pro- 
tection are  almost  certain  to  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. I  Consumers"  research  Bulletin, 
-August  1951  ) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF    M.\SS.'*CHtJSrrTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wakefield 
(Ma&s. >  E>ail:  Item  of  August  16.  1951, 
is  included  herewith  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend these  remarks: 

GoviaKMii>"r  bt  Caisis 

Bruce  Barton  asserts  the  late  Franklin 
Rixssevelt  during  his  first  5  years  m  the 
White  House  declared  no  less  than  49 
emergencies.  E^•ery  time  a  new  law  was 
drafted,  says  Barton,  there  was  a  demand 
to  hurry  up  and  legislate  it  to  avoid  a 
national  peril. 

Mr.  Truman  has  tried  to  follow  In  his 
predecessor's  footsteps.  "Emergency"  bu- 
reaus are  never  abolished.  Taxes,  which  the 
Democrats  told  the  American  people  long 
ago  would  be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  emer- 
gency was  over  and  prosperity  established, 
have  risen  higher  and  higher.  The  Govern- 
ment payroll,  which  the  Democrats  promised 
to  cut.  Is  now  astronomical,  and  every  day 
sees  additional  thotisands  recruited.  Con- 
trols that  Include  jaxtgnms  for  Government 
buying  and  building,  and  socialistic  schemea 
not  only  for  agricultvire  but  now  for  busi- 
ness, medicine  and  Industry,  are  demanded. 

AJl  this  In  the  name  of  "emergency" — 
with  an  eye  cocked  to  the  1952  election. 


Only  by  a  complete  change  tn  adminls- 
tranons  can  the  American  people,  after  30 
years,  hope  to  rfdlscover  peace  In  the  world. 
at  home,  and  at  the  mind. 


Aihgtihistratioa    IGfiit   F»Oow   Amy 
liMMfit  m  HhBiiliBc  EtUcs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  KT\\\D* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  ll^OTED  STATES 
Thursday,  Aug tst  2i,  1951 

Mr  MALONE.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoKO  an  editori&l 
from  the  Humboldt  Star,  of  Wlnne- 
mucca  Nev .  entitled  "Administration 
Might  Follow  Army  Example  in  Handlins 
Ethici> "  It  erplains  the  various  ma- 
chinations and  mampulatioDs  that  have 
gone  on  from  ihe  White  House,  the  RFC, 
and  other  important  Government  or- 
ganizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial wajs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Aaatxifis-nunoN  Might  Fca-Low  Axarr  Bxamtlx 
IN  Hajtoukg  Ethics 

The  fabulous  era  of  the  mink  coat,  5-per- 
centers  and  the  deep  fre««e  now  has  a  slogan 
which  can  be  inscribed,  heraldic  fashion, 
above  the  symbol  of  an  outstretched  hand. 

T  did  nothing  that  anyone  else  wouldn't 
have  done."  it  reads.  "Only  *3meone  caught 
me  at  it  " 

Those  franSc  wortls  came  from  Brig.  Gen. 
David  J  Crawfo.-tl.  What  he  waa  caught  at 
was  accepting  gifts  and  hotel  entertainment 
from  defense  contractors,  using  Government 
lumber  to  build  himself  a  couple  of  sailboats, 
and  hauling  some  trees  for  his  front  lawn 
h.iJfway  across  the  country  In  an  Army  trucJt. 

Raring  been  caught  at  it.  the  general  was 
relieved  of  his  command  at  the  Army's  De- 
troit tjink  arsenal  and  publicly  reprimanded, 
a  penalty  Just  short  of  court  martial. 

This  prompt  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  is  highly  refreshing.  It  ts  also 
somewhat  surprising  when  3?ou  consider  the 
current  attitude  of  the  administration  In 
Washington  toward  similar  cases  that  have 
come  up;  they  have  been  brushed  off  as  if 
such  things  were  ao  more  serious  than  catch- 
ine  junior's  hand  In  the  cookie  Jar. 

Another  general,  name  of  Harry  Vaughan. 
Is  still  at  the  White  House,  lor  Instance, 
his  bemedalled  chest  untarnished  by  the 
taint  of  a  couple  of  remarkable  moral  lapses 
regarding  frozen  food  lockers  loid  five  per- 
cent influenco  peddlers  The  State  Depart- 
ment Is  keeping  one  or  two  of  Vaugban's  for- 
eign medals  in  escrow,  but  same  seems  to  be 
all  that  8  happened. 

A  fellow  nxture  at  the  White  House  Is 
Donald  Dawson,  a  Presidential  adviser.  He  s 
the  on?  who  got  free  hospitality  fr^m  a  plush 
Miami  hotel  which  had  obtained  an  RFC 
loan.  The  congressional  committee  which 
lound  out  about  the  hotel  said  Dawson  ap- 
parently exerted  considerable  Influence  over 
certain  directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance CorjXrration. 

Along  with  the  famous  pastel  mink  coat 
and  the  imported  Wedgwood  china,  all  thee* 
things  have  been  looked  Into.  And  In  tbe 
atmosphere  of  an  easy-going  code  of  ethics 
that  seems  to  prevail,  Uiey  have  been 
shrugged  off. 

General  Crawford,  who  not  only  was  caught 
but  punished,  had  been  doing  an  outatanding 
Job  at  the  Detroit  arsenal.    But  It  was  a  Job 
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of  iraportACt  public  tnat.  and  ttte  crackdown 
w**  cooutnendable^ 

We  luspect  It  wouid  be  more  than  dUBeult 

at  the  moment  for  »  contractor  to  pass  off 
n)  much  as  •  cigar  n  any  other  Army  (Beers 
engaged  In  tp«odin«  tb«  Uxpayeri'  money. 

Bui  It  may  be  v:<j  much  to  ^Jcpe  that  the 
admlnistrat»n  will  follow  the  Axmys  ex- 
ample and  give  the  Nation  a  change  In  the 
.xxe  moral  aiKl  etbic^  atmoapbere  that  :s 
clouding  Waahlmrtcn 


[>tkj4nAm  •!  Swccip«Uto«s  ia  Lmusiaea 


EXTENSION  O!?  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  HENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

or  LOXJUOAttk 

TX  THE  BOUSK  OF  BSPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Au,g\ut  20.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
coDgrtaBiaDa.1  district  in  Louisiana  is  the 
sweetpotato  caplul  o:r  the  United  States 
and  in  this  connectlcii  the  dehydration 
of  swectpotatoes  has  cro>wn  into  a  very 
important  industry. 

I  Oeatre  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  article  on  dehydra- 
tion of  sweetpotatoes  in  Louisiana.  1946- 
51.  by  Mr.  Randall  Stelly.  which  appeal^ 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  Louisiana 
Rural  Economist,  puali&bed  by  the  De- 
partment oi  Agricultural  Econ<»nic3. 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Roage: 

TlM  debydrmtlon  of  s-w«etpotatoes  on  a 
eoBunereUl  aeale  In  Louisiana  began  diirlcg 
World  War  n  when  M^-era;  canning  plan-.ci 
eoBtraetMl  wltb  tbe  Army  to  supply  deby- 
dmtcd  vwcetpotatoes  for  food  purposes.  Ttie 
program  nwt  vlth  consldenble  success  and 
tfcbydnted  swvetpotatoe*  were  considered 
by  military  p«aannel  to  be  one  at  the  more 
imliit*!rtT  aad  desirable  dehydrated  foods. 
Am  (IwiotXttMtlfin  took  place  and  Army  food 
needs  dBettDed.'tbe  demand  for  dehydrated 
a<reetpbto<oea  for  food  imrpoacs  largely  dli>- 
•ppearsd.  But  the  experience  gained  with 
dahytfratkm  during  the  war.  combined  with 
the  development  and  adaptation  of  satiii- 
faetory  dehydration  machinery,  a  growlx.g 
demand  for  carbohydrate  feeds  in  Louisiana, 
aikd  tbe  availability  of  nonmarketable  sweet- 
potatoea  together  formed  a  favorable  setting 
for  tbe  deviriopment  of  commercial  dehy- 
dratlOD  or  sweetpotatoes  for  lirestock  feed. 
The  value  at  dehydrated  sweetpotatoes  al- 
laitdj  bad  been  proven  In  experimental 
teste. 


AJro  xxxanoM  or  njurta 

By  tbe  end  d  the  1946-47  season.  M  de- 
bydrattng  plants  were  In  operatkm  in  tlM 
planu  provided  a  market  tor 
not  suitable  for  shipping  c^ 
canning,  aided  matcrlaliy  In  weevU  and  dl«- 
aaas  eoatroL.  and  made  available  oonsl^r- 


able  quantities  of  ^od  fri^d  for  *h'^  State's 
growing  dairy  aiirt  livestock  Incljs'rles 

Many  of  -he  sweet::x-)ta:o  dftivr'.r.^tlna 
planU  established  during  194*5.  1847  i;.  ;  -48 
did  not  remain  lopg  in  artive  p.>rf.>^;.. 
Tbe  number  operating  ha-  clerrpastd  from 
a  total  of  64  in  "he  194fi-47  sf  u>.  :.  ro  22 
iv.  \9My-5\  Tiipre  ■Ji-er<»  ?9  dPhvrtr  i"  rs  In 
the  St^te  during  the  19i')-;l  .-.»»;Lft.  :;.  but 
only  22  were  active 

Abovit  half  of  the  piar.-,^  estabiis.^-  :  '-  r.\ 
1-346  'O  1*48  were  :  >■:.■- i-vcl  :r.  •;.-'  -'  .'.'i 
Louialana  commerci;.;  swe*  tpotato  area  of 
St  Landrv.  Lj\fave»-e.  ar.rl  ad;otr.ir:.;  par- 
ishes. The  rema;nd"r  w»*re  ',;. .":•.•  •*■■,;  dis- 
tributed through;  ut  the  dta'p  M.  riy  of 
these  latter  pianos  were  oo  tr.e  ::.;  ..es  of 
commercial  sweetpotato  :jr<id'ici::k:  areas,  or 
tn  those  are.is  where  prd'ic'ion  had  ex- 
panded during  th'  wix  cr  wnere  ex;a:  .  n 
was  anMctpa'erJ 

In  3«jme  areas  swt?etpctat',)*>s  replaced  part 
cf  tbe  cotton  '^n  mai.y  i  l'ttss  beca  .st^  they 
appeared  U)  be  more  pr<Jt;taDie  M  re  re- 
cently, however,  the  comparitive  advantage 
has  a.:iam  shifted  to  cotton  In  many  of  these 
areas,  with  the  result  that  the  acreage  and 
pr  >.iuctian  of  swi.'ttp^jtattje.s  naa  declined. 
Y<;ar-to-year  changes  from  c^^tt^n  to  sweet- 
potatoes. or  vice  ve.'sa.  are  ptisfibie  in  tboae 
sections  adapted  to  beih  crops  because  both 
require  apprcxlmaleiy  the  game  amount  of 
lacior  for  their  pr<xluction  and  can  be  grown 
with  the  same  type  of  cu,t:vat.io:i  equip- 
ment. 

VOLtTMX    AKD    VALCTX    OF    PanDrCTlrN 

Louisiana  dehydrators  proce=.*,ed  9  jjercer.t 
Of  the  1946  Louistar.a  swpetpcta'o  crop,  10 
percent  of  the  1947  crop  close  to  11  percent 
of  the  1948  crop,  slightly  aver  7  percent  of 
the  1949  crop,  and  ajprcxizna-.ely  8  percent 
cf  tbe  1950  crop  i  table  1),  The  volume  '^f 
sweetpotatoes  dehydrated  has  ranged  fr.m 
974.000  bushels  ln'l94ft-47  to  636  460  in  the 
1949-50  sea-son.  Prcm  the  1950  cr-p  779.350 
bushels  were  processed,  the  largest  am  '::;t 
since  1946.  The  output  of  dehvclratr-d  rr,i- 
terlal  has  varied  frcm  170. OOC  hundred - 
weight  m  1946-47  to  111,075  ir.  194i>-3u  j:.d 
amounted  to  136,010  :n   1950  51 

While  volume  has  undergone  n:  (ivra:e 
changes  from  year  to  yenr,  the  nu. Tiber  of 
active  plan ,3  has  decreased  sharply  There- 
fore, volume  per  pl.int  has  increased,  r.early 
doubling  from  1946-47  t<;  1950-51  I:i  the 
latter  year  the  average  per  plant  was  6  182 
hundredweight.  Tbt.s  change  has  resv.ltf^ct 
from  the  discontinuance  cf  a  larze  r.'in.btr 
of  planta  located  cutslde  ti^e  majcr  c  ir.mer- 
clal  sweetpotato  producing  areas.  The^e 
small  plants  could  not  obtain  raw  ma'. l.s 
for  processing  economically,  and  did  r.it  ria.e 
KUAcient  volume  to  operate  profitably. 

CAFITAL    INVTCSTJCrNT 

The  original  Investment  :ii  dehydratu.^ 
plants  averaged  about  » 10. GOO  each.  The 
largest  Item  of  cost  is  the  drym?  unit  which 
alone  accounu  for  apprcxlniately  y<j  per  p:.: 
of  the  coat  of  all  plant  equipment,  biiice  t^.<' 
life  of  the  unit  la  usually  estimated  to  be 
7  to  10  years,  deprec  atloa  costs  are  appre- 
ciable. Therefore,  coeta  of  operation  per 
unit  of  output  are  determ  led  to  a  great 
extent  by  volume  of  prodtictiou. 


T&ata  1. — Sweetpotato  d^ydration  in  Louisiana.  1946 
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OPERATING    PR.ACnCXS 

Dehydra;in§  plants  obtain  fr;jm  two-thirds 
to  four-flfthi  :-f  their  raw  sweetpntatces  I'rom 
growers  on  a  custrrn  ba.sls  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  plant  processes  the  product 
for  a  specir^.'d  ''i-L:iv<f  per  hunJrp,dwcight.  cr 
retains  half  uf  the  dry  ir..iterl.ii.  Other 
sources  of  r-iw  swpc'po';a"es  .ire  purrhasts 
from  fanners.  pickL-ig  shed  .md  cannery 
culls  and  waste,  and  those  ^.-iv^n.  by  the 
dehydrator  operator  for  procei>str.g. 

Farmers  have  retained  about  twc-thircL'i  of 
the  dry  material  produced  by  dehydrators  m 
most  years.  This  material  Is  mamlv  us- d 
for  feed  on  the  farrr-s  where  the  awee'p  ta- 
toes  were  grown.  Of  the  dry  material  kept 
by  the  plant  operators,  a  half  'o  two-tr.ir'.s 
Is  sold  directly  to  dairymen  and  other  f.irm- 
ers.  The  remainder  goes  to  feed  dealers  .^."d 
manufacttire.'s.  Industrial  plants,  and  other 
less  important  outle'd 

CXJSTS    Of    OFEKAnOJ* 

The  total  cost  Involved  :n  the  cpern-i  n 
of  sweet  potato  dehydrat<,rs  .iver:igert  16  D '4 
per  plant  tn  1946-47,  $6  783  m  1947  48  *€  ,-4i 
m  1948-49  and  «7,490  In  1950  5!  I'err.s  f 
cost  were  divided  Into  generii  cverhp-.id. 
operating  costs,  interest,  sweetpota'.  p"=  pur- 
chased for  dehydration,  and  pi!r^r.?..='^>  f 
sacKs.  The  largest  overhead  crs»  f  r  -.:i  'he 
seasons  s'ndled  w-.is  derreclatli'n  t\-hich 
averaged  n.  're  th.m  $1  100  per  plant 
annually 

The  l:^;-?"'-"  sir.^lf  ;*em  cf  .^ppratlns  ccst 
was  labor  ,invor-.'ire  "o  ;in  avfrac^e  cf  tl,4i9 
per  plant  m  1948-49  .-ind  $2,001  In  1950-51. 
Fuel  for  furnace  he;it  was  the  second  largest 
operntif!!.:  fem  Other  ccists  cf  substan'Ul 
size  mcludtd  th*  erst  of  sweetpotatoes  pur- 
chased for  dehydrating  and  sacks  for  i.. egging 
the  dry   material. 

C  !Sts  of  repairs  to  equipment  and  build- 
in  j-=  ^ere  negli/lhle  during  the  4  yea.s 
stiiri.pd  M.ist  rep'ilr  costs  reported  »ere  In- 
f-ii'^d  f.T  maln'en.mce  f  the  dehy  iratlng 
U'..*  and  to  keep  other  equipment  in  pr^.pcr 
'  p'^rating  ct^ndltlcn  Those  plants  operating 
a  li  ncrr  period  of  time  and  having  ..  lar:;er 
V  lurr.p  of  output  per  season,  required  a 
gr'oivr  :im:unt  of  upkeep  and  repai; 

Tt.*'  direct  effect  of  volume  on  cost  per  unit 
of  output  Is  shown  in  table  2.  PUi  ts  pro- 
ducing 6.000  or  mure  hundredweight  l;i  1950- 
51  had  an  average  total  dehydrating  cost  ^f 
al»ut  89  cents  per  hundredweight  while 
plants  producint;  an  average  of  from  .2  500  to 
5.999  hundredweight  had  an  averas  e  total 
cost  of  $1.68  uid  those  planta  process -ng  less 
than  2.500  hundredweight  reported  sn  aver- 
age total  cost  of  $'J  .54  The  total  o  .erhead 
and  operating  cost  fur  aU  plants  avera.i-^d 
approximately  71  cents  per  hundredweight  .f 
dry  materl-il  processed  during  1950-fl,  c.iin- 
pared  with  total  costs  of  99  cents  In  1945- 
47,  $1  01  m  1347-'8,  and  82  cents  In  1948  49. 
Most  Items  of  cost  decreased  as  vo  ume  of 
output  Increased,  and  substantial  reductions 
in  per  unit  costs  occurred  la  deprecia  Ion  iiiU 
other  overhead,  labor,  and  fuel.  The  volume 
of  production  Is  the  greatest  singl;  factor 
afTectlng  the  per  unit  cost  of  deh  •dratiiiii 
.<-*-'.v»tpotatoe.^.  C'her  factors  Inclvde.  ili 
ElEciency  in  the  use  .if  labor  and  eqt  ipment. 
Irrespective  of  volume;  (2>  the  typ«  cf  foel 
usc-'d  for  furnace  heat.  (3)  the  leugta  cf  life 
cf  •he  dehvdratmg  unit;  and  (4)  the  condl- 
tii  n    -f  the  raw  sweetpotatoes  processed. 

riHASCLKL   aXTtJHItS 

OroNs  returns  from  dehydration  oferatl.ins 
RVfra/eil  19  172  per  plant  In  194^5-49  and 
«U)7J4  m  1950-51,  Returns  to  dehvdrann? 
pl.i  t  ower.uors  accrue  from  sales  "f  dehy- 
drated .'sweetptitaUjes.  cash  charges  fo  ■  cugtom 
w  i«.  nnd  value  of  the  dry  material  used  by 
the  operators  In  feeding  their  own  livestock. 
In  rno.st  years  sales  have  made  up  m  re  than 
hair  oi  their  Income,  and  ca,«'h  charges  have 
.1  .(.  uii'eii  lor  sU^htiy  mure  tlian  a  third. 
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TvEUi  2 — Relation  of  rolume  dfh^fdrated   to  coiti  and  '■eturft.s.  Loutsiana  i-weetpoiato 
dehydrating  plants.  l$4t-49  and  li50-51  seaMtKj 
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Net  income  varied  directly  with  volume  of 
production  tn  each  of  the  4  years  studied. 
In  1948  49.  plants  processing  6.0OO  or  more 
hundredweight  of  dry  material  had  an 
average  net  Income  of  $5,248,  whUe  the  aver- 
age net  income  of  planu  processing  from 
2.500  to  5.999  hundredweight  was  $918. 
compared  with  a  loss  of  $1,141  per  plant 
prv^cessmg  less  than  2,500  hundredweight. 
In  the  1950-51  season  plants  processing  less 
than  2.5O0  hundredweight  suffered  leases 
amounting  to  $1,322.  while  plants  processing 
6.000  hundredweight  or  more  realised  aver- 
age net  profits  of  $8,636  each. 

The  effect  of  securing  adequate  supplies 
of  raw  sweetpotatoes  to  permit  a  full  operat- 
ing season  upon  net  rettirns  per  unit  of  out- 
put is  shown  clearly  in  table  2.  Plants 
processing  less  than  2.500  hundredweight  of 
dry  material  suffered  an  average  loes  of  95 
cents  per  hundredweight  In  1918-19  and 
$107  In  1950-51.  whUe  planta  processing 
6.000  hundredweight  or  more  realized  net 
profits  of  50  and  57  cents  per  hundredweight 
In  the  two  seasons.  In  general,  tboae  plants 
not  located  near  the  concentrated  areas  of 
producuon  were  the  first  to  cease  operating 
during  the  period  1918  to  1950.  Those 
plants  located  at  the  fringes  of  producing 
areas  generally  are  forced  to  operate  at  only 
fractional  capacity,  and  even  with  a  decline 
In  the  number  of  plants  operating  in  the 
State  from  1918-19  to  1950-51,  some  planta 
were  unable  to  secure  ade<iuate  supplies  of 
raw  material  for  efficient  and  economical 
operation  and  operated  at  a  loss. 

Conditions  necessary  for  economical  op- 
eration of  sweetpotato  dehydrating  plants 
and  favorable  net  returns  Include;  <li  a 
large  volume  of  sweetpotatoes,  for  processing 
to  permit  near -capacity  production;  (2) 
the  use  of  natural  gas  for  fximace  fuel;  (3) 
clean,  dry  sweetpotatoes.  free  from  decay; 
and  (4 1  efficient  tise  of  labor  and  equip- 
ment. Efficiency  ts  improved  when  labor 
can  t>*  used  full  time  by  continuous  opera- 
tion of  the  dehydrator  or  in  other  work, 
such  as  in  a  storage  house  or  packing  shed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wacoHsiif 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Thursday,  Aufptst  23.  1S51 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Etevid  Lawrence  in  the  August  17 
issue  of  United  States  News  and  World 
Report  has  written  a  telling  editorial 
which  points  ou:  that  the  only  issiie  be- 
fore the  American  people  is  honesty  in 
Government: 

HONXSTT  THI  OXiT  ISSrX 

( By   David   Lawrence  i 

The  subject  before  the  House  Is  "honesty  "* 

The  origin  of  the  delwte  Is  the  scandal 
at  West  Point,  where  cheating  in  examlna- 
tlcns  was  exposed  and  the  guilty  cadets  were 
promptly  punished. 

But  what  did  Members  of  Congress  say — 
that  Is.  the  few  who  were  articulate? 

Some  said  the  guilty  deserved  the  punish- 
ment. 

Some  said  it  was  just  too  bad  and  that 
the  punishment  sliould  have  been  much 
lighter. 

Some  said  honesty  is  a  difficult  standard 
to  maintain  anyhow  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  sometiiing  done  about  It. 

Some  said  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  abolish 
sports. 

Some  said  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  abolish 
the  Military  Academy  itaelf.  along  with  the 
Naval  Academy  at  A.anapolis. 

Some  said  the  idea  o£  putting  a  man  on 
his  honor  not  to  cheat  is  a  terrific  strain, 
that  the  students  ought  not  to  l>e  subjected 
to  it.  and  that  monltcolng  the  sttidents  dur- 
ing exams  Is  the  better  system. 

Some  said  It  Is  all  due  to  the  lack  of 
morality  in  this  age — and  they  mentioned 
mtnfc  coats,  deep  freezes,  and  other  vinla- 
tloos  of  the  code  of  ethics  recently  noted 


m    the   headlines   in  conoectMut  with  RFC 
scandals  and  the  like. 

Some  thought  the  occasion  cpportUEie  to 
take  a  swipe  at  everything  and  ■.•veryone  they 
didn't   like — from   ieflslators   to   lobbyists. 

Sjnie  tnuughi  i£t*  cadets  shoul<l  have  been 
giV'jn  anO'ther  chance — and  that  ihere  ought 
ti--  be  a  law  or  *omet,mxig 

S.jme  said  there  should  be  a  coagressioaal 
investigation — but  Just  how.  after  you  tn- 
vestigate  dishonesty,  you  legUiiate  honesty  in 
its  place  was  not  explained  Hardly  a  wtatl 
Wis  said  about  the  failure  of  the  home  en- 
vironment to  teach  honesty  to  the  boys  In 
the  fer^t  instance 

What  It,  beginning-  to  be  significant  la  not 
merely  tbe  guilt  of  the  cadets  at  West 
P"jtnt — deplorable  though  that  l» — ^but  the 
amazing  comments  by  persons  on  the  cut- 
side  generally  who.  because  they  feel  soriTr 
for  the  di'smissed  cadets.  aUow  pity  to  swiiy 
their  Judgment. 

It  5«ems  incredible  that  a  simple  issue  of 
dishonesty  should  evoke  such  diverse  reac- 
tions. 

Who  will  arise  In  Congress  to  point  to  the 
remarkable  «'ork  t>emg  done  bj  character- 
building  agencies  amon^  our  youth.  Uka  the 
Boy  Scouts — and  who  will  not*  the  indlg- 
nauun  of  the  more  than  2,400  cadets  at  West 
Pomt  who  didn't  chest  and  who  seem  to  be 
forgotten  m  the  melee?  Who  will  pdnt  to 
the  success  of  the  honor  system  at  Prlitoe- 
t<:tn.  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  a  host 
of  other  schools  and  colleges? 

The  problem  is  not  complex.  Dishonesty 
arises  every  day  on  the  competitive  front  In 
business.  In  the  professions,  In  pvblie  life. 
It  Isn't  to  be  excused  tiecause  It  la  prevalent. 
But  It  will  not  be  solved  by  abolishing  the 
stakes  in  such  competttioD — or  by  denyinir 
to  youth  the  chance  to  engace  In  tntcrcol- 
legiate  sports, 

What  of  the  cotieges  which  have  wlnnlnc 
teams  whose  members  get  top  scholastic  hon- 
ors despite  tlie  long  hours  of  football  prac- 
tice?    The  cases  are  legion. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ovcrcnthuslsstle 
alumni  who.  in  violation  of  Istercolleclate 
rules  and  agreements,  help  to  recruit  foot- 
ball talent  by  mercenary  methods?  Will 
alumni  dishonesty  be  cured  simply  by 
abolishing  footbali? 

Back  m  prohibition  days  there  were  con- 
scientious people  who  thought  the  way  to 
cure  drinking  was  to  prc^Ublt  the  manulkc- 
ture  and  sale  of  all  liquor.  This  only  created 
a  worse  evU — the  bootlegger  and  vice  rings. 
The  fight  agaonst  temptation  ts  won  not 
by  removing  the  liquor  bottles  from  the 
shelf  but  by  ^tng  able  to  be  tempeiate  In 
habit  even  though  the  aheU  Is  fuIL 

The  fight  is  won  when  the  Individual 
learns  the  oldest  lesson  of  experience — there 
are  no  compensations  which  dishonesty  can 
poBslUy  give  that  are  worth  the  tortures  at 
conscience  conUng  afterward. 

The  fight  cannot  be  won  by  Army  regula- 
tion— or  by  legislation. 

The  fight  can  be  won  when  the  individual 
discovers  some  day.  as  so  many  of  us  do.  even 
belatedly  in  the  iwiUght  years,  that  the  de- 
feats in  life,  no  matta  huw  large  they  looto 
in  lost  pride  (x  treasure,  are  mors  than 
offset  by  victories  won  over  sell  in  obeying 
the  code  of  the  Master. 

The  churches  of  all  creeds  open  the  doors 
to  the  peace  the  human  mind  strives  for — 
the  doora  which  only  the  changvd  Individual 
with  an  Instinctive  or  acquired  sense  of 
moral  values  can  bring  himself  to  enter. 

The  honor  system  is  the  honesty  system. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Millt-try 
Academy  authorities  did  their  duty  In  dis- 
missing those  who  failed  to  put  honesty 
atove  all  else.  There  can  be  no  compromise 
with  dishonesty.  That  was  and  Is  the  only 
Issue  at  West  Point. 


li 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  YiaOR  L  ANFUSO 


or 
m  TRB  BO'TSE  OP  EtEPRBSSitT An V IS> 

ThurtdaM.  August  23.  l$5l 

Mr  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  mere 
eocvizicuis  proof  comes  ^  om  abroad 
that  ve  must  encourage  and  not  cripple 
our  Stale  Departmem  {ntufram  of  reach- 
ing  the  people  within  the  iron  curtain 
through  the  Voice  of  America  program. 
This  time  this  proof  eomes  from  a  first- 
hand report  from  one  o^  our  fc^-emost 
cohmuiists  who  is  touring  Europe,  and 
who  managed  to  get  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

Berlin  today  seems  to  be  th:  stage  for 
all  kinds  of  propaganda.  We  caniiot 
afford  to  let  the  Oommunbt  get  the  jump 
on  w  there. 

Opportunitj  presents  itself  fear  the  oo- 
oortbaatiOD  of  the  setiTlties  of  our  Om- 
tral  InteQIceBes  Unit,  the  Stote  Depart- 
flaoat.  and  oar  oeeupatlonal  forces  tn 
Berlin  to  penetrate  tbe  tata  curtain  with 
American  Ideals  and  prlDdpItt.  and  litir 
up  the  3roath  wtthin  the  iron  curtain  to 
overthrow  eommunlsm.  Our  hope  to 
save  the  world  lies  in  our  youth  of  today. 

Dnder  lea>we  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkoko,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing  article  wUcfa  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  <m  Monday.  August  20,  1951. 
entitled  "Cutting  Iron  Curtain  Not 
Hard": 

Tws   WjkSManrrom   MEnr-Oo-Boirxs 
(By  Drew  PMnon) 

tUlIUM    BOW    CVKTMXm    HOV    tUMO 

I  Iiam  JoM  wpeat  aa  «vtnlog  bdilnd  the 
tton  eottatn.  Ifk  not  bard  to  do  ticrt-  In 
Berttn  vbcrt  no  guanis  patrol  tha  line  be- 
Wiwalan  and  Amarlcan  aec-tcrs 
tr  you  flaab  a  Wlilta  Boiae  prwB 
card  and  look  raaaonably  Important,  fou 
•van  tbe  hmmI  excliatfva  of  the 
yootli  abova. 
Barlta  toDlgbt  ia  a  city  at  Ttvld  dramatic 
of  bunting  and  flagi  arery- 
oC  arary  natkm  but  partdeularty 
and  titaileally  tba  Saga  of  pcaea.  SandwlctMd 
aimoat  every  national  flag  la  thm 
wbtta  amblam  of  peaoa.  Standing 
tbe  gauBt  bomb-guttad  mtna  of 
la  a  genuine  appeal  to  Xh9 
ttrad  population  vhich  oerer  wanta  to  lee 


from    ibe    Kataer'a    onea    omata 
whleb  tiw  Buaetaoa  tore  dovn  and 
plaea  by   place,   a  great  platform 
ta  front  of  tbe   bomb>battai«d  ma- 
Tba  Inside  vaa  an  empty  ebaU  but 
a  Rnaalan  ballet,  a  girl  tn  Oaorften 
and  rinntah  folk  danears  all  par- 
It  wae  RuMta't  ytnith  exblbtttan 
bad  to  admit  it  «u  good. 

Jtod's  fC-utK  raUy  no  ^Uip 

tiM  beadlinta  in  Aaartcan  naw»- 

)  fou  get  tba  tmpruafttoo  tltat  tha  Bar- 

-^  mUy  wma  a  flop     it  waant.     »o 
_     UXW.OOO  youngatara  to- 

all  parta  of  ibe  world  M  a  gop 

sag  pp»mm»yaatam  ourwivaa. 

iMilpl,  4M  a  aidiaeulcHia  }ob  of  attracting 
m  #MliV  «(  a  anlUJan  Oarman  youtba  into 
«ko  wtMMW  sactor.  giving  tlicm  tood.  Mtera- 
SMI  a  Mgbt  at  tba  vaatly  better  llvmg 
I  oar  atda  of  tba  iron  cunaiu 
ttoa  rally  vaa  only  tiait  ever. 
I    to    doaa    up    c«rtaia    youtb 


depots.     The  lood   was   cestimj   »12   f'^r    '^"V 

at  cne  center  .4nd  ihf  St,.it«*  Dcpar'.-JUT'  i 
budget  waa  eshai-ted  C  :.^r«<sm,n  V».  h. 
Repub'.Jcaij.  cX  New  Y.rk.  CLfviN  .5H  H  .  .  - 
IJcan  of  Ohio,  and  -  ilier  -;■  :.  .;..,''^  i.  -. 
pinched  too  many  p«?i::.>?  a:  >!  a  .:rcBt  op- 
pcrtunuy  was  'h-Js  snuSed    ■■.:•, 

■  j4mi.  go  *!-•"( 
If  ycu  arrived  early  enough  :yr.n  fl  '-•-d 
a  White  Hou.«!*  pres."(  catA  .i  Cr.i'e'.^  :~',r:'S 
military  pas-*  or  even  a  Disfrict  of  C<  !umb:;i 
pellet?  pass,  an  Araericr.n  ct^nld  get  int<^  the 
most  popular  and  pi'cked  performance  of 
a!l — :he  Ncrth  K  :\' \:\  S.t::,^  the  Korean 
shov  gave  seme  ;cie.i  cl  •..^-  propaganda 
baryrtje  this  vuuth  o.  !ifT^•^^  '  is  s\ib}ected 
to 

TTie  h!gh;::;.Tt  of  '.'-ieir  p*--::  r.r'.ance  was 
a  danc*  .:  peretta  ;:.  ^V.:ch  k  K  r*".t!:  mother. 
her  child  Irilied  by  AniHnci.at  ;-  t.^e  heroine. 
The  scene  w^:ch  rf. •...•;  bruuv'.'M  down  the 
hcu.se  was  th.it  In  -^ir-.c;-.  .she  '.hrcws  three 
grenades  Int  j  an  .■\rr.erican  cu^np  Thre** 
Americana  then  tear  her  cb  thes  hi.:  rT 
and  take  turns  beaming  her  wh.le  sb^-  '.ik.'* 
from  her  blou.«e  the  fla;:  'f  '.he  Pe  pits 
Republic.  Then,  Just  a«  the  Am»*r:c.T:  ve 
iier  to  a  tree  preparlr.t:  to  sh'  ■  '.  her  ■.  h  t 
rings  out  and  Korean  cuerrlUas  come  '■  her 
rescue  The  heroli.e  then  jh  o*,';  .<iii  Ameri- 
can  ofllcer    .It   point -blanli  imue 

At  thla  point,  the  <»udler.re  cc-<".-  •.\'. :d; 
tbere  U  20  minutes  of  applause  the  K  rem 
actors  get  curtain  c:i;i  aft«>r  cur' i  •  :■  I 
and  RtBSian  ladies  rush  up  'n  emtrr  .  *■  'he 
embarrasaed  but  happy  Korean  jrche-tra 
leader.  The  audience  then  leaves  chantlr-.? 
'■Ami.  ^o  home,  '  the  slocan  'i  clfri.>l<  ;i  t  r 
Americaiia  thrown  at  us  from  the  Adriaiic 
to  the  Baltic 

Thls  is  a  Ef.rap;e  :.f  the  pr-  pKgaiK!  i  drilled 
in  on  the  youths  at  the  rally  .lud  ther^  s 
no  use  tn  kidding  curselvej  ahrut  r^^  e?f.  : 

What  we  could  do  very  ep^ily  ami  a:.'? re 
we  have  been  mlaaing  t.he  boat  is  '  i  ».  11 
both  an  Idea  and  bread—  "he  idea  ^f  u:..*.;:.^ 
Kur'  pe  and  preventing  war. 


Tbe  Cost  of  Trwnaa's  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REjVIAKKS 

O*' 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or    MASSACHrsfTTS 

TH  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRE."=-ENTATTVES 
Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remariti  in  the  Rn  - 
o«D.  I  include  the  follow.ni<  editurutl 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wakehe.d 
(Mass.  >    Dally  Item 

Th«  Coar  or  Tkuma.*  s  War 

The  war  In  Korea — •:  r  dr;  we  still  re^-nrd 
it  aa  a  minor  police  aciluc  .'--hits  co.it  »o  - 
OOC.OOO.CKJO  to  date,  Congress  has  bet-n  ffl'  i- 
ally  told,  and  may  coat  as  much  more  i.i  ;.ht> 
next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30.  196_' 

And.  of  course,  this  takes  no  hh-  u:;-  ; 
the  coat  of  American  men  killed,  wju.tlftl. 
or  miaalng  In  action. 

All  thi»  la  without  victory,  becaust-,  ia> 
matter  hew  the  negotiation*  turn  ut  ,:r 
they  result  In  anything  but  resuraptlt  n  .  t 
war)  »»  hate  definitely  failed  t  >  (?t  'p  c  n>- 
munlam.  we  have  been  unab!*-  to  wir,  ,inv- 
thlnc  apprf>achlng  a  declst  n.  and  wo  have 
laid  wujte  the  »«7uth  province    of  K  ren 

And,  of  course  we  will  be  expected  to  re- 
store the  property  we  and  tur  enemies  h  ive 
dcstroyad. 

All  tbia  bacause  Mr  Trtiman  and  hu  id- 
Ttsers  went  Into  the  wrong  wiir,  at  the  .^r  "j, 
time,  at  the  wrong  place. 

if  Mr.  Truman  thinkn  he  car:  ^et  eu-t  sd 
ott  thla  record,  the  Ani^iicnn  })«••  -^  .<■  a-v 
cradcr  than  we  think  they  ar«. 


Address  of  Lt  Gen.  GrsTes  B.  Ilrsiune, 
USMC 


FXTFNS70N  OF  REM.ARF  S 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

rp    MONTANA 

IN-  THE  HCUSi:  OF  REPREiENTA  HVIS 
Thi,r<idav.  AuQu.tt  23.  195: 

M;  M.A-NSFIEI.D.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der unummou.<;  con-^enc,  I  wish  tD  insert 
ill  rhe  .Apoendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dr*'->  by  Lt  Gen  Graves  B  Frskme 
bit'-ir  tlie  annual  meetmi:  of  th^  Prtsi- 
(>'•."  -  Commiitee  on  NEPH  Weec  in  the 
D^'-fjar  mental  Auditorium,  Waslungton. 
D   C  .  Aiuu.'^t  17,  19,51 

-As  Director  of  Retrninin^  anc  Reem- 
piMvmf'nt  i\dmini.<tration.  General  Er- 
>K:ne  had  "general  supervisi  )n  and 
direction  of  the  activitie.s  of  all  exi.siins: 
executive  asencies — e.xcept  the  \  eteran^s' 
.Admini.^tration  — in  the  fields  of  retrain- 
int:.  reemployment,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  vocational  rehabihtation  for 
the  purpo.se  of  coordinatinR  such  activ- 
itie-.  and  eliminating  overlapping  func- 
rion.<  of  such  agencies  "  RRA  v.\s  al^o 
.iithonzei;  to  "confer  with  existing 
State  and  local  agencies  and  of3cials  :n 
char:^e  of  existing  programs  re  ating  Co 
retraining,  reemployment,  vticational 
training,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
for  the  purpose  of  coordina'  ing  the 
£:-'tivities  of  existing  Federal  a^iencies 
'Aith  the  activities  of  such  State  and 
local  ajzencies." 

In  accepting  General  Erskin<  's  resig- 
nation from  the  position  as  i^dm.nis- 
trator  of  the  Retraimng  and  R<  employ- 
ment Administration,  President  Tiuman 

Y  ju  triSi\e  met  tiie  difficult  respo  isibiUtu: s 
of  your  po^t  with  a  singleness  o  purpose 
and  -^  de\'  -icn  to  the  interests  cf  cur  re- 
tur:..n<  vferans  which  will  comjaaiid  the 
.-•  [  .  ■  M.d  Kratetul  appreciation  of  the 
.\:;:'. ; ;,  .i:,  p*:>' pie  No  task  whs  ever  more 
important  th.^n  th.it  of  asslstina  cur  ve*- 
erans  to  rf.^ume  civilian  life  and  the  Re- 
training arcl  Reemployment  Admtr  Istratl'^n, 
under  your  directio.-i,  has  played  a  5',enl.*^cfl!it 
part  In  the  combined  efforts  cf  the  Federal 
Crovernment,  the  States,  and  the  1.  ical  ci-m- 
muuties  toward  this  end. 

The  acld;-e.s.s  follows: 
HtMARK«    or    Lt     Gcn.    Graves    B.    Er.sk:ne. 
'  .-MC    Before  thk  Annual  Msr.iNo    the 
f'kt.sinEVT  s   CcMMiTm:  on   Natic  .nal   Em- 
pi     t    THi    PHYSKALLT   HANDICAFPn   WfiX 

Mr    Chctirman.  distinguished  guetts.  I.i0:es 

ai:d  ,-e:itlernen.  It  is  liood  to  be  back  am.  :ig 
s.  ■  iK.ir.y  Iriends.  It  Is  an  honor  t  )  address 
k'-ithermg  ot  the  President's  c>  nmiittee 
I'u.'  Di;  the  past  4  years,  I  have  watched  with 
;-:'fv>sr  as  my  manv  friends  and  i-'*scclates 
r  Rt'training  nr.d  Reemployment  .Admlnis- 
'rr.iti;;  dnvs  wnrked  s<i  siicce.s»ful  y  to  Im- 
I f  vc  em;  'I'vinent  opixirtunlttes  for  the 
h.<''i'i';Hpf>»d 

S\,  irrever  my  Marine  Corps  du  .les  have 
t  i^f-n  r:\r.  I  l.ttve  I  Jilowed  with  Intirest  your 
;  u,s  ind  pn  Kfania.  It  haa  been  a  source 
.;  r.  ',  p*r*  Mdi  .i»atlafactiOD  lo  watch  the 
■<■  A '.a  >:l  this  truly  Important  organization 
!r  r.i  :ae  'x;-  p*;r.it;r.i{  commlllee  we  formed 
f  I  !t  l!i  li>J«5  *heu  National  En  ploy  the 
L  ^  -j^nv  Hnrdicnpped  Wf^e't  wu;  scarcely 
1    •■'ir  '.Id   :•■  Its  present  status 

!•  w-A,*  i\  distinct  prlvUeije  thus  nv-irnlag  to 
^•M.'  :i:e  Frfsidci.t  cf  ihc  t\'!V:d  .'^■■a'es  lend 
'  '  '■  .!'..'n;'v  .;{  hLs  hi-'h  ol!loe  ;>:■.!  t:'i  strength 
oi  lii.-i  iier^i  !iul  til.  r Is  to  this  great  program 
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of  helping  the  handicapped  to  help  them- 
selves. I  heard  with  Interest  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator  as  they  outlined  for  us 
the  plans  and  projects  of  the  Federal  and 
State  guvernmeuts  m  employment  and  re- 
habilitation. I  enjoyed  Admiral  Mclntlres 
fine  review  of  what  has  been  done  and  what 
lif?5  ahead  It  is  left  for  me,  therefore,  to 
speak  brierly  to  you  this  afternoon  as  a  mili- 
tary ma:-. 

Like  .-Admiral  Mclntire  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  (jeople  with  disabilities  ever  since 
Wurnl  War  I  A  man  cannot  command  troops 
and  not  be  interested  in  the  wounded  he  has 
led  into  battle.  During  the  days  of  peace 
between  <  iir  two  world  wars,  we  of  the  mUi- 
t.i.'y  ha-.e  known  first  hand  of  Injuries,  acci- 
dents, .aid  disabilities.  During  the  last  great 
war  m  the  P.icinc,  one  of  the  first  responsibil- 
ities of  a  field  commander  was  to  make  every 
prudent  effort  to  assure  his  tnxjps  the  best 
medical  ;  '-er-tion  m  the  short-fst  possible  pe- 
riod oi  time  The  record  of  the  Nai-y  s  doc- 
tors, corpsmen.  and  nurses  under  Admarnl 
Mcln'ire  dinne  World  War  II  leaves  little 
doubt  that  alni'jst  supierhuman  effort  was 
made  to  assure  tiiose  who  suffered  wounds  a 
fighting  chance  to  survive. 

The  lessons  we  learned  f.-om  Guadalcanal 
t  .  Okir.awa  a-e  paying  off  daily  m  Korea. 
And.  today.  .Admiral  Mclntyre  is  again  mak- 
ing a  great  contribution  to  his  country  and 
tlie  century  In  which  he  lives  by  assuring  a 
steady  supply  of  whole  bkn^d  and  blood 
plasma  to  Korea  via  Red  Cross  cdlectiou 
centers  a'lr  ««   uur  country. 

The  First  Marine  Dulsicn  which  today 
Is  fighting  in  Korea  Is  made  up  of  many 
of  my  friends  and  comrades  of  many  years. 
Some  are  t  iday  among  our  Nation's  hero 
dead  Others  are  among  our  handicap!>ed 
%eieran?  I  had  the  honor  to  command  and 
tram  the  First  Marine  Division  until  shortly 
be!  ire  Kcrea,  so  I  have  a  more  than  casual 
interest  tn  today's  wounded  and  disabled 
\t>:erans  of  Korea. 

.Actually,  however.  I  am  not  too  concerned 
abiut  the  future  of  the  disabled  veterans  of 
K  Tea  I  believe  that  they  will  give  Just  as 
good  an  account  of  themselves  on  the  home 
front  a*  they  did  on  the  battle  front  You 
cannot  train  and  work,  and  plan  and  pre- 
pare for  battle  for  weeks  and  months  on 
end  without  establishing  certain  p>atterns 
of  behavior  and  character  which  will  carry 
over  into  whatever  you  do  later  on. 

Once  a  man  learns  his  Job.  whether  it  Is 
firing  a  bt\zoofca  or  driving  an  ammunition 
cirriet  he  has  established  confidence  In  his 
ability  xo  perform  efficiently  under  almost 
anv  p<-issible  condition  That  Is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  assets  a  m.an  can  have,  confi- 
dence m  his  ability  to  perform  a  given  task 
despite  obstacles. 

I  realize  that  there  are  a  lew  Jobs  In  our 
civilian  economy  calling  for  baztxjka  ex- 
per:.<^  or  ammo  carrier  drivers,  however,  the 
Important  point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is  that  today's  disabled  veteran  entering  the 
labor  market  after  bullet  or  bomb  has  cut 
short  his  Korean  fighting  has  a  great  po- 
tentiality of  becoming  Just  as  valuable  on 
trie  h.  me  front  as  he  was  on  the  battle  front. 

Tlieret^ire.  while  reminding  you  that  there 
s.'-e  many  things  that  the  people  back  home 
can  do  to  make  employment  easier  for  the 
disabled  veteran  as  he  leaves  his  hospital  or 
special  training.  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
to  our  employers  that  they  will  be  doing 
themselves  a  grea'  service  by  making  places 
ill  their  firtns  and  businesjses  for  today's 
wounded  who  are  going  to  be  tomorrow's 
Wi,  rkers. 

Befine  I  close,  I  would  like  to  review  with 
you  something  that  I  said  many  times  during 
1946  and  1947  when  I  was  Administrator  ot 
the  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Adminla- 
tration.  I  pointed  out  that  the  battefield 
casualties  of  the  Normandy  Invasion  t>each- 
head  were  less  than  our  violent  highway 
death.-;   during    a   similar   period   ot    time   at 


home.  I  also  mentioned  that  civilian  am- 
putatiooa  during  tbe  entire  period  of  tb« 
war  were  10  times  greater  than  service 
amputations. 

These  figures  which  I  used  In  194fl  and 
1947  to  Illustrate  yesterday's  pre  blem  are  just 
as  Important  today.  They  wrve  to  foctis 
our  eyes  upon  today's  real  problem,  the 
civilian  handicapped.  As  a  ma  a  in  uniform. 
It  may  seem  strange  for  me  to  be  emphasiz- 
ing the  civilian  handicapped.  However,  we 
who  wear  our  country's  uniform  are  first  of 
all  Americans  and  rightfully  ccncerned  with 
the  welfare  of  ail  our  people.  Aside  from  this. 
however,  the  dv.lian  handicap{>ed  a.T  vitally 
impcjrtant  to  any  military  man  who  under- 
stands even  the  basic  eeseutlals  of  supply. 

It  takes  men  and  women  to  provide  our 
armed  forces  with  the  tools  c!  war  and  the 
replacements  for  sustaining  a  victorious 
campaign.  A  man  would  be  a  fool  to  focus 
all  his  attention  upon  10  p«rcent  of  the 
available  manpower  while  orerlo*:king  or 
slighting  the  other  90  percent.  So.  since  the 
civilian  handicapped  outnun.ber  the  dis- 
abled veterans  by  some  10  tj  1.  they  are 
of  prime  Importance  to  our  country  and  to 
her  fighting  forces  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

We  of  the  Armed  Forces  appreciate  every- 
thing that  hiis  been  done  anc  will  be  dene 
for  our  wounded  comrades  tho  have  re- 
turned to  civilian  society.  But  we  most  re- 
spectfully ask  for  the  sake  cf  national 
setuniy  and  the  war  effort  that  you  give  the 
Civilian  handicapped  their  chance  to  help  us 
win  this  struggle. 


Waniecl:  A  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or    M.4SSACHUSFn  s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:  ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augrust  2.1,  1951 

Mr.  GOODWIN,  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark  >  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUo^fing  editorial 
published  in  the  Reading  tJLass..)  Chron- 
icle Augtist  9.  1951: 

Wanttd;   A  Lz.AOiit 

I  suppose  It  is  permissible  for  a  dyed-ln- 
the-wool  RepubUcan  to  admit  to  himself  at 
least  that  he  is  a  bit  fed  up  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  but  it  is  probably  rank  heresy  for 
him  to  admit  it  to  others. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  find  tha"  the  elephan- 
tine party  has  had  an  original  idea,  at  least 
nationally,  in  the  past  20  yeers.  About  all 
we  get  ia  "whatever  the  Democrats  can  do 
we  can  do  better  and  cheaper"  but  during 
that  period  of  time  there  ha.'^  been  no  cp- 
portunlty  to  prove  the  assertion. 

As  a  matter  ot  fact  politics  from  any  angle 
is  sort  of  a  mixed  up  mess  at  present  what 
with  Dixiecrats,  Democrats,  Stand-patters 
and  fjrxjgressive  Republicans. 

Congress  is  spending  more  time  Investigat- 
ing than  legislating,  witness  the  MacArthur 
hearings,  the  crime  hearings,  the  proposed 
Investigation  of  cribbing  at  West  Point  and 
the  Investigation  of  this  anl  that,  all  of 
which  appear  to  l>e  designed  tc  promote  pub- 
licity for  Congressmen  rather  than  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  country. 

The  control  measure  recently  passed  by 
Congress  is  a  case  in  point.  .'Instead  of  get- 
ting down  to  brasfi  tacks  It  appears  that  tbe 
lobbies  are  dictating  what  legislation  shall 
be  passed.  The  farm  lobby,  the  meat  lobby, 
tbe  manufacturers  lobby,  organised  labor, 
the  cotton  lobby  and  all  the  lest  don't  want 
their  particular  commodities  louched  and  lo 
and  behold  they  aren't. 


The  demand  for  eeonoray  lop*  a  few  per- 
cent off  secuniy  measures  but  little  Is  don* 
to  stop  the  bureaucracy  which  Is  growing  to 
gigantic  proportions  In  Washln^rton  »nd 
nothing  at  all  to  the  p<H-k  tjarrel  where  every 
Congressman  wants  to  get  all  he  can  for  bis 
own  district 

The  necessity  of  raising  new  taxes  which 
Ls  still  under  discussion  so  far  has  failed 
to  hit  the  sources  which  are  the  cause  of  in- 
flation but  attempts  to  get  more  out  of  those 
sources  of  revenue  which  are  already  tieing 
taxed  to  the  px)int  of  saturation 

Maybe  the  Republicans  wouldn't  do  any 
better  but  they  cotildn't  very  well  do  worse 

W^hat  is  reaUy  needed  U  a  leader  such  as 
this  country  has  had  in  tbe  past  who.  by 
the  force  of  his  personality,  knowledge  and 
leadership,  could  show  the  way  to  a  sane 
and  sensible  economy.  But  have  we  such 
a  man? 

There  is  one  and  It  will  be  a  grievous  blow 
to  the  Republicans  if  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
Democrat. 


Presi^t  Georfc  Willis  Din>cr,  of  Ccatral 
Miuoari  SUte  €«Dcfe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  Missocai 
Ui  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVia 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  me.  I  in- 
clude a  tribute  to  President  George 
Willis  Diemer.  of  Central  Missouri  Stale 
College.  Warrensburg.  Mo.: 
Alwats  a  Lkaoxs 

(By  George  8.  Reuter.  Jr..  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  R-\Tri,  Henry  County, 
Mo,  and  Laura  E.  Reuter i 
President  George  Willis  Diemer,  of  Central 
Missouri  State  College,  is  in  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many,   conducting    an    extensive    ooe-mjui 
education  mission      Not  only  is  he  studying 
the  German  teacher-education  system,  but 
he   Is   organizing    a    1953   workshop   deaUng 
with    guidance    and    evaluation    in    German 
education. 

Mr  Diemer  Is  the  only  Mlssourlan  to  serve 
on  three  United  States  education  missions 
abroad  since  World  War  II.  In  1M«  and 
1950,  he  served  on  missions  to  Japan.  Dr. 
W.  W  Carpenter.  jK-of^eor  of  education,  of 
the  University  of  MisMJUri.  who  spent  3', 
years  in  Japan,  was  a  leader  tn  developing  th* 
new  system  between  the  two  misKions. 

This  is  another  example  of  otir  outstanding 
bipartisan  foreign  pwllcy  In  action,  Mr. 
Diemer  is  an  Independent  RepubUciin,  much 
like  Missouri's  late  Congressman,  T.  J.  H«l- 
sey,  of  Holden.  In  these  missions,  he  la 
working  closely  with  Secretary  Acheson  and 
Secretary  Marshall — two  of  the  greatest  Cabi- 
net officers  in  American  hlff^ory. 

Prfcaldent  Diemer,  who  was  tiorn  In 
Arkansas  City,  Ka.ns  ,  December  11.  1883.  was 
the  son  of  the  late  John  Perdue  and  Amelia 
L.  Sylvium  Diemer.  He  married  Mlse  Myrtle 
S.  Caselbolt  on  June  15,  1918.  Their  children 
are:  Dorothy  Elizabeth  (now  the  wife  of  a 
Tennessee  educator).  George  Willis.  Jr. 
(killed  in  action  in  World  War  II j.  John 
Irving  (a  music  educator  in  Illinois),  and 
Snima  Lou  (organist  for  the  Worn&U  Road 
Baptist  Church  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.). 

He  was  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Teach- 
ers CoUege  from  1923  to  1937.  and  he  haa 
been  president  of  Central  Mlssotirt  State  Col- 
lege at  Warrensburg  since  1937.  Mr.  EHemer 
has  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
p>edagogy,  Northeast  Missouri  State  College, 
KirksviUe,  1911;  bachelor  of  science.  Central 
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S^f  Ci>J«e*.  WtrrvcsbtBig.  1917: 
aad  nMtcr  of  wu.  TcK^Mn  Co^icf*  CrJuin* 
btk  CclrcnltT.  lict&  H*  »lmo  audMd  at  tb* 
Cniv«ran7  of  liSa»ourl 

Mr  Daeaaer  lus  aJao  touod  Um*  to  writ* 
tw>  books,  acrr*  a«  a  aiMCOtt  tm  tte  Dtacip;e» 
of  CXartat  Church.  t»  a  prpmtar  In  itim 
Bot»tj.  »oa  boitl  ■wmhTihip  tn:  KapT^a 
Oeita  rt  rtu  St«ma  PU  Ptu  Delta  Kappa.  tb« 
and  tb«  KnlKliti  Tcmpiar.  tb« 
tta*  iMCmi  Star  T«i.  be  it 
•i«»ya  •  iMair.     AU  Miaaouri  aalatca  him. 


•IJaU  Geaffrry  WiB  m 
&  R.  Sltt 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WATNE  N.  ASflNALL 

or  ctx.cm*oo 
IS  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPRJESEJfTATTVES 

Twadmt,  AuguMi  21.  liSl 

Mr.  A^sPmALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  Tss  Mark  Tvmln  who  once  commented 
that  these  who  taypMoed  tbe  truth 
Deeded  a  vonderful  memorr  9o  that  the; 
ould  recall  vhat  story  they  had  used 
for  wbat  piiipoae.  Today,  osder  leave 
to  extend  my  reaiarks,  I  am  happy  to 
inaert  a  itotcmaat  given  by  John  Geof- 
frey Wm.  aecretary  and  feneral  counsel 
for  tlie  URxr  Colorado  Rirer  Oompacc 

before  the  Armed  Services 
of  tbe  House  in  support  of 
R.  R.  SMS  to  anthcriae  the  Natry  to  Im- 
profvc  the  «atcr-«]pply  facilities  for  tbe 
8bb  DiieKo.  CaBf .,  area.  As  he  mentioned 
Tery  pointedly  in  his  statement.  It  is  a 
aotBMfly  conecived  and  badly  needed 
t  whi^  he.  aad  the  cr- 
oT  wiikh  he  is  tbe  oflkaal 

E.  is  Klad  to  support  fully 
tn  Ik— Ml  I  ■Hill I  of  tha  frtenthip  both 
be  aad  the  ociaaisatSaB  taa^  for  the 
creat  Stat*  of  CaUtania.  which  voeid 
be  Wii  ahat  less  great  vttiioiit  Cok>- 
rada  Rticr  vater — praetieany  all  of 
which  water  arises  within  the  Jml^ik:- 
tten  of  the  upper  Colorado  Rivo-  B^'ri" 
r.  gaiaK  ba^  to  this  matter  of  con- 
la  what  one  says  or  the  need 
for  a  terrific  memory,  I  could  refer  the 
Ifenhcrs  to  two  artidea  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  SaoQBs  tneerted  by  two  of  my 
(MittBCaMied  eoUeacaes  from  California 
in  ^listo  Ifr.  wm  is  unmercifully  panned 
and  his  ability  and  purpose  questioned 
aod  looBd  waotiBff:  and.  where  careful 
■akfaK  and  sly  digs  leave  the  ba- 
that  possibly  he  should  be  hung 
by  the  aeek  until  dead  for  having  ven- 
tiuad  Id  say  a  kind  word  for  another 
project  tn  anoU?er  great  SUte  needing 
Oalonida  River  water  in  order  to  become 


has  never  been  my  policy  to 

poerile  aad  useless  controversy 

allows  the  parties  to  give 

to  their  silver  topgwes  and 

lens.  I  riiall  not  name 

but  I  am  guite  sore 

1»  aware  of  what  I  mean  and 

to  which  I  refer.  I  also  trust 

wSn  )og  their  memory  If 

of    the    racanent   agaia 

poUlic  to  use  peoftle.  who 


tai 


after  all  arv  merely  r.irfu'iv  f.IUn?  out 
tlieir  jobs,   as   whippm '    b-ys   •      r -Lich 
somf  poal  which  :h^y  S"y   '.s  be:::-:  more 
desi'-abie  than  accur.icy  u^t :.' 
SXATUiirKiT  or  John  '..u  rr^tT   \Vn  i     '^ei  hi- 

TMIT     AND    GfWESAl      Cr-l-NSFl.      L' PPTR     <■'■- 

AJtMR)  Sravicis  CoMMiTTiT  or  xnr  H^  :  sr 
cr  RxnMsxKT \rz\ts  RrcAnrsNc  H  R  :1  .\ 
A  Box  To  .\i.'TKo*:7-it  THE  ticrai-'A.'iY  r 
TMt  N*VT  To  Ekcaih-.e  F^rsTiNc.  W«T»ii 
SCPK.T  FAc-n.:T!T^  ton  -nir  S.»>r  Dir-. 
Caltt..  Axeji  iM  Ordek  To  Insi-xe  the 
ExarrsKcs  <  r  a.v  AtiEycATB  Watex  Svpt:  t 
Foa  Nat&i  »N3  M*i:nc  C<^rp.-  Instali.\- 
noss  on>  DirtNsi  Paoorcnr?*  Plawts  :n 
SCCB   Amsa 

I  am  de^pl?  erateful  fcr  Utis  -pp<^r'un;t7 
to  cppear  li-i  support  of  legislation  ti^  .ivrh  • - 
a*  tbe  consuucnon  oi  warHs  to  enable  th? 
City  cf  San  Dirvc.  and  1L.<  envlrmis  in  the 
Stat«  oX  CaUfofala.  to  rectr'te  an  addition. tl 
water  supply  for  municipal  and  agnculmr  il 
purpoces.  1  am  jfrateful  aiso  for  this  opp  - 
lonity  to  demonstrate  Sy  act  a. id  deed. 
both  cadaily  and  t>ersonaIly.  that  Ur.^ 
standing  frieiidshlp  which  the  Upper  C\i- 
orado  Riwr  Conimission  and  I  Tee!  towari 
lb.;  great  State  of  California,  one  of  the 
cocuBunity  of  State*  in  the  Colorado  River 
Baun — a  leeltng  :  frtends.'ilp  that  has  er - 
dured  not  withstand  ins  those  occufioiis  that 
have  found  ua  at  times  not  seeing  eye  to 
eye  wtth  our  friends.  In  that  connection. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  Teutuie  t'l  express  the  hope 
that  the  t;n-e  is  not  t-.X'  dUtant  wr.tii  i*::ne 
means  will  be  found  whereby  all  of  tbe 
Colorado  River  Basin  Sta:e»>  can  once  more 
gather  together  i:ndT  one  banner  to  discuss 
their  several  plans  and  lon^^  ran^e  objectives 
and  a.id  those  re-perts  :n  which  .tgreement 
Ijes  1  am  confident  that,  had  those  r-e.K.s 
existed  before  tiie  mtrodurtlon  jf  H  R  J  4, 
the  original  bill  t^)  authorize  tiie^e  •*  rfc--. 
much  of  the  regrettable  delay  that  has  since 
occurred  oould  have  been  ob-iated 

Preceding  bUla  to  authcrizp  c  .;.st-uctlon 
of  tlae  vorka  that  would  be  authorized  by 
the  en-actment  of  H  P  5:c"2  h.i  ;*  bee'i 
Ti«w«l  by  the  Cppw  Colorado  Ri-e.'-  C.m- 
nuaalen  with  some  lacis  tf  enihusiasm. 
H.  R.  5X03.  however.  gt,-i's  far  tciard  ir-eet- 
tng  those  objections  to  which  preceding  *^: ::s 
gBve  rtee  I  ccneratul.T.e  Cmgrestm.in 
McKunroji  on  the  Inclusion  m  H  R.  5lo2  f 
section  8  which  provides,  m  cflect.  that  a!i 
wcrts  constr-acted  thereunder  shrfil  b<^  -i'--- 
J«ct  tc  and  controlled  by  the  Col  ,.rad  :-:.-.  er 
Compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  .\ct, 
aod  the  California  Limitation  .fct  and  that 
DO  n^ht  or  claim  of  rt^ht  tc  the  use  of  the 
wmten  erf  the  Colorado  River  shall  be  aid"d 
or  prejudiced  thereby  Some  such  assuri::  •» 
ia  tt«edcd  In  the  light  of  the  st;vte:ner-, 
contained  In  the  19*8  report  of  the  <an 
DI«go  County  Water  Authority  en  th?  "ne^'d 
and  fesBiblllty  of  UicrefiJini?  the  capacHv  r 
the  Sen  Diego  aqueduct"  that  In  the  mei::- 
whlie.  th«  metropolitan  water  distric  s 
water  nghta  can  either  be  »trengthened  bv 
a  poUcy  oX  divertinj;  and  uslni?  increa.^ir,; 
aoxmnta  oX  Colorado  Rirer  water  In  cnm- 
muniUcs  where  the  need  exists,  or  !>uch 
rights  may  be  weakened  by  pursuing  a  p<y.-y 
cf  reatru:tln«  further  uae  ot  Colorado  Rr.T 
water  unlU  the  decision  of  the  iSvipremfi 
Court  has  been  received  '  I  understand  that 
tbe  foretft^ng  statement  from  the  liHd  re- 
port of  the  San  Diego  County  Water  .^u- 
tlkxlty  no  Ioniser  repreeenu  the  uAci«l  po«i- 
tkn  of  that  body  Nevertheless,  the  lea.-s 
engendered  by  that  statement  remained. 
•eetlOD  S  of  H.  R.  6103  wiU  tend  to  dls(>«i 
tlMai.  A  few  additional  amendments  u^x  ii 
whleii.  I  VDdantand.  agreement  has  been 
teactied  will  complete  the  \f}b. 

The  prolect  proposed  to  be  authcrlzed  vy 
H.  B.  51(90  le  aoundly  conceived  and   bd(i:y 


A-:  I. 


,1  It  wruld  ninlce  a  good  pre  )ert  for 
r/i'tiof.  snd  cf  nstrticticn  urclcr  the 
ii  rec;:ima:i<7n  laws.  In  puri  ose,  f-^r 
r  It  \K  :'lmiliir  to  a  little  prj;ect  In 
!;!'■,  itr.own  as.  the  Collbrnn  prefect, 
■vhich  hearlnrs  were  recently  leld  bc- 
'(;•■  Irrigation  Subcommittee  of  the 
•  O^mmUtee  en  Interior  and  Insular 
^  Prx-pdur?*  called  for  in  cor.nec- 
v  !■,  With  the  au'horl/atlon  of  flooc  control 
;:.  !  F -rlfrHi  reclamation  projects  are  ad- 
r.\::-ei:'.y  st.5!newh;it  burdensome,  Rep<')rt5  en 
s'.ic';  projcct.s  arp  required  to  be  :lrcu!ar- 
K-ed  aniline  affected  States  for  90  days,  and 
tlie  -(immei.ts  of  such  States,  received  within 
'h;'.-  'in-ip,  must  be  transmitted  to  ihe  C''n- 
t-p's  il  insiT  with  the  report  on  the  pro'ect. 
In  *he  ca.se  of  the  Ccllbran  project  that  pro- 
cedure was  adhered  to  strictly.  iofwlt.h- 
stiindmR  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal 
p-jrposes  cf  the  project  is  to  provide  an  addl- 
tion.il  municipal  water  supply  tc  a  city 
wh"h  ts  beccminR  Icnown  as  the  uranium 
capital  of  the  world  and  In  which  'ital  na- 
tional defense  activities  are  centered  That 
prtx-eclure  has  not  been  followed  In  the  ca.se 
o{  the  project  proposed  to  be  authc  rlzed  by 
H  K  5102.  In  view  of  the  need  of  San 
ric-:o  and  San  Diego  County  and  tHelr  en- 
virons, and  in  view  of  the  lapee  ;f  time. 
It  has  been  concluded  that,  so  fai  as  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  is  con- 
cernxl.  there  will  be  no  Insistence  ujon  that 
prix*dure  in  this  case.  I  point  to  tils  con- 
clusion a.'s  a:. other  bit  of  evidence  ol  friend- 
ship for  our  California  neighbors.  Tt  e  policy 
rrp!e>f-nted  by  existing  statutory  pn^cedures 
In  c.  nr.ectlon  with  the  authcrlz:  tion  cf 
wiier  resiurce  projects  is  wise.  The  present 
ceparture  therefrom  In  H.  H.  5102  ou?ht  not. 
th<^refore.  to  be  deemed  a  precedent. 

I  am  constrained  to  advise  that  th^re  Is 
disagreement  as  to  the  legal  availability  cf 
witer  from  the  Colorado  River  sys:em  for 
the  city  of  San  Dle£;o  and  its  envi-or.s  I 
do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that,  becaus? 
s'.:ch  o'.saittreement  exists,  the  pre  )ect  to 
transport  water  to  the  San  Diego  ares  shou:;l 
nut  be  authorized.  I  do  think.  1  ow-ver, 
that  this  committee  and  the  Congress  oueht 
t  ■  be  fully  advised  in  the  premises  The 
disiigreement  to  which  I  refer  is  one  l;i  which 
two  btaces,  Arizona  and  California,  are 
s:enfTa.Iiy  considered  to  be  prlmarl  y  ton- 
ceriied  It  involves  construction  of  the 
ciucumenis  and  statutes  described  in  section 
e  f  H  R  5102  as  well,  perhaps,  as  th;  Mfxi- 
cii.  Wj,ter  Treaty  If  one  view  should  prevail 
111  .»!!  or  virtually  ail  respects  and  if  the 
present  California  priority  agreement  should 
reni.u.n  unamended,  then  it  seems  d  ;ubtful 
that  Colorado  River  water  will  be  a  'ailabie 
:■  f  -.raiiipvjrtation  to  San  Diego.  Should 
iiii- r.h,-r  view  prevail  m  all  or  virtu  illy  all 
r"-;^ct3  thpre  v.li  probably  be  siifflclent 
».i:cr  legally  available  for  transportation  to 
San  Diego. 

Tl;e  question  here  Is  similar  In  a  sense  to 
qu-stioas  posed  other  committees  of  tne 
C  i.iiress  ill  connection  with  the  proposed 
iiu'.h''ri/!atn;n  of  the  central  Arizona  iToject. 
Tn  t;-ia:  cajse.  the  Senate  has  twice  r.'Sflved 
tj  iiuthorize  the  project  notwtthst meting 
disagreement  on  the  legal  availability  of  a 
wr.tr  supply  therefor.  The  House,  jn  tbe 
1  :hcr  hand,  has  not  Anally  taken  a  position. 
.\-tiiiU  taken  by  this  committee  and  by  the 
H  .  ie  en  H  R  5102  may,  therelore, 
stltute  aii  Interesting  precedent  In 
rf.sp«,'>.'" 

1    have    deliberately    Wft    untouched    th? 
questk  n  whether  the  existing  priority  agre."- 
among   California  agencies,  regarding 
u-e     'f   witers   of    the   Colorado   River 
should    be    amended.      Just    as    the 


con- 
that 


nie; 

thr-r    I 
evsiciii 


t^ta-es  represented  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  might  resent  suggestions 
tr'  :n  outijlde  regarding  their  purely  internal 

.'-::,:i:rs,  bo  nil^ht  Californ'a  pr-jp:rly  object 
•■)  a;;y  sut;^totion.i  .'lom  me  m  that  regard. 


I  reter  to  that  priority  agreement  only  for 
the  purpoee  of  pointing  out  to  this  com- 
mittee that  it  could  be  so  amended  as  to 
foreclose  any  doubts  regarding  the  legal 
availability  of  water  for  San  Diego  and  her 
environs  whatever  view  may  finally  be  taken 
on    larger    questions. 

As  1  said  a  moment  ago.  the  project  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  by  H.  R.  5102  Is 
soundly  conceived  and  badly  needed.  I 
would  be  happy  to  see  It  authorized,  subject 
only  10  .such  minor  amendments  as  wiU 
lully  protect  the  interests  of  the  States  con- 
cerned. 


Why  Should  We  Be  F«htiBg  ia  Korea? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  le:;ter  which  in  graphic 
and  inspiring  language  reveals  what  has 
happened  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  one 
high-grade  American  youth  as  he  strug- 
gled with  the  question:  Why  should  he 
be  fi.shting  in  little,  relatively  unimpor- 
tant Korea? 

A  first  lieutenant  in  the  United  S:ates 
cavalry  division  fighting  Communists  m 
Korea,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
his  parents.  It  does  two  things  which 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
have  failed  to  do  adequately. 

It  states  clearly  the  reasons  for  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  struggle  in 
Korea,  and  defines  specifically  the  objec- 
tives which  we  hope  to  gain  through  the 
fighting  there. 

Mr,  Acheson  had  opportunity  to  clar- 
ify these  i-ssues  recently  when  he  wrote, 
for  publication,  his  reply  to  a  young 
marines  suggestion  that  our  foreign  pol- 
icy was  more  than  a  little  mixed  up. 
The  marine  s  chief  objection  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Korea  was  because  he 
doubted  that  America  had  a  jiLSt  cause 
there. 

However,  the  first  lieutenant  sees  what 
is  at  stake,  and  clearly  states  what  we 
stand  for  as  well  as  what  we  are  against. 
He  wrote  his  letter  while  hospitalized  in 
Tokyo  following  an  emergency  operation 
in  a  tent  just  behind  the  front  lines  in 
Korea.  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
medal  for  heroism  displayed  last  Novem- 
ber when  during  an  attack  by  superior 
enemy  forces  he  organized  flank  and 
rear- guard  security,  heedless  of  heavT 
enemy  mortar,  automatic  weapon,  and 
small  arms  fire,  and  ixispired  his  men 
to  beat  off  the  enemy  and  hold  their 
position. 
Here  is  this  young  American's  letter: 

Tachikawa.  Jajpan. 
Deab  Fouts:  Quite  often  In  Korea  I  used 
to  become  very  depressed,  and  had  all  but 
convinced  myself  that  it  was  wrong  (strate- 
gically, not  morally)  for  us  to  tie  up  so  much 
of  our  Army  In  so  remote  and  untenable  a 
spot  when  the  decisive  portion  of  the  earth 
seemed  to  be  the  Western  European-North 
African  sector.     I  could  not  help  but  feel 


that  we  were  doing  little  more  than  bring- 
ing the  misery,  poverty,  and  carnage  of  war 
upon  the  Korean  people,  who  afti-r  all  seemed 
to  care  little  about  the  procesics  of  legis- 
lature and  government.  All  their  princi- 
pal cities — Seoul.  Pyongyang,  Inchon.  Chung- 
Ju— have  been  gutted,  pillaged,  burned,  de- 
stroyed— crops  went  unharvested  in  the 
fields:  homes  by  the  thousands  were  burned; 
women  and  children,  clinging  desperately  to 
their  pitiful  possessions  cloggtd  the  roads 
and  fields  as  our  forces  met,  and  were  killed 
and  maimed  by  shells  and  bombs  from  both 
our  own  and  the  enemy's  weapois 

I  could  not  see  how  all  the  devastation 
visited  upon  them  could  possibly  be  justified 
by  any  amount  of  political  Independence 
which  might  be  the  end  result  cf  it  all  But. 
because  I  was  so  cloee  to  the  scene  of  this 
havoc.  I  suppose  I  was  blind ?d  to  every- 
thing else  taking  place  In  K>rea.  I  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  fight  Li  for  not  only 
political  freedom,  but  freedom  oi  mind,  and 
freedorr  of  soul,  for  the  people  of  Korea. 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  ■  hovisands  of 
ROK's  fighting  beside  us,  md  fighting 
valiantly  when  equipped?  No  one  will  ever 
know  how  many  of  them  have  ttied  in  battle 
and  lie  In  unmarked  graves — and  many  more 
thousands  wUl  die  before  their  soil  is  free  of 
Red  troops  So,  if  these  sons  of  the  Korean 
land  find  liberty  worth  fighting  for,  and  If 
need  be.  dying  for.  then  surely  we  cannot 
be  wrong  in  helping  them.  I  have  only  seen 
the  harder  phases  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
struggle  Is  a  hard  and  vicious  one.  But 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  liberty 
has  never  been  bought  cheaply.  We  paid 
for  our  own  at  Valley  Forge  and  at  York- 
town,  not  In  silver  and  gold,  but  in  blood. 

But.  whereas  there  are  unspeakably  pain- 
ful aspects  in  the  contest,  there  are  also 
those  which  make  it  worth  while  and  wholly 
Justifiable.  Free  elections  are  being  held; 
schools  are  opened  again,  and  the  children 
are  taught  the  humanities  Instead  of  com- 
munistic Ideology;  churches  are  rebuilt  and 
there  Is  freedom  of  worship  once  more  And 
not  unimportant,  there  is  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, which  means  freedom  from  poverty 
and  economic  enslavement. 

Now  that  I  have  been  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  for  a  few  weeks,  my  mind  has 
been  cleared  and  I  have  been  enabled  to 
view  objectively  the  whole  of  the  struggle, 
untainted  by  difficult  and  unpleasant  con- 
ditions which  of  necessity  must  exist  before 
the  gcml  Is  reached,  I  have  been  able  to 
analyze  and  reason  out  and  determine  to  my 
own'  satisfaction  why  we  must  light  com- 
munism— not  only  in  Korea,  but  wherever 
It  exists  and  challenges  us.  To  achieve  liber- 
ty we  had  to  fight,  and  now  that  we  have 
It,  we  must  keep  it  at  all  costs,  keep  it  though 
we  must  fight  and  die  to  possess  it. 
A  poet  once  wrote  these  lines — 

"Yet  still  am  I  a  slave 
When  banners  flaunt  and  bugles  blow. 
Content  to  fill  a  soldier's  grave. 
For  reasons  I  shall  never  know  " 

But  we  do  know  why  we  must  fight,  and 
we  know  what  will  happen  if  we  do  not. 
We  know  now  what  we  are  for  and  what  we 
are  against. 

We,  and  In  this  case  we  are  the  great 
majority  of  men — are  against  the  domination 
of  the  world  by  a  gang  of  self -maddened 
technicians  of  power.  We  are  against  en- 
slavement of  nations  and  jjeoples,  counter 
to  their  will,  by  corruption,  lies,  and  conquest. 
We  are  against  the  reduction  of  society  to  the 
uniform  pattern  of  a  spy-ridden  slave  camp. 
We  are  against  the  strait-Jacketing  of  science 
and  art  and  inrentlon  tn  the  rigid  bindings 
of  a  banal  and  degrading  dogma.  We  are 
against  the  torture  and  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  on  the  bloody  altars  of  these  faceless 


gods  of  conur.unlBm.  historical  necessity,  and 
the   revolution   of   society.     We  are   against 
the  sapping  and   mining  and   smashing  of 
every  institution  and  human  relation  which 
men  have  so  long  and  so  painfully  fitted  to- 
gether in  their  never-ending  contest  against 
the    mysteries    of    nature      We    are    against 
power  which  is  legitimized  only   by  power. 
And  in  knowing  what  we  are  against  we 
are    also   defining   almost    directly    what   we 
are  for.     We  are  for  the  restraint  of   power 
by  custom,  moral  principle,  and  by  law.     We 
believe  individual  human  tjelngs  to  be  of  an 
infinitely  higher  moral  worth  than  any  secu- 
lar end  or  goal.     We  believe  in  an  open,  not 
a  closed   society,  in  the  right  of  m*n  and 
nations  to  be  different,  and  we  believe  in  the 
right    ol    man    to    explore    varied    routes    to 
earthly  and  eternal  heavenly  salvation.     We 
are    for,    specifically,    the    liberty    of    those 
nations    that    have   been    iiubjected    to   the 
Communist  tyranny,  and  fi3r  the  removal  of 
the  threat  to  the  freedom  ol  all  other  nations 
We  are  for  a  world  order,  based  on  law  and 
Christian  principles,  which  will  permit  men 
to  advance  creatively  without  the  threat  or 
existence  of  war.  and  the  paralyzing  weight 
of   fear   and   systematic   terror.     We   are  for 
freedom — freedom  of  mind,  freedom  of  body. 
freedom  cf  soul,  and  freedom  to  determine 
the  restrictions  to  be  placed  upon  ths.t  free- 
dom, lest  It  destroy  Itself. 

And  so  I  have  determined  why  in  my  own 
mind  I  kiiow  that  we  must  conduct  our 
campaign  In  Korea,  and  any  place  else  on 
earth  where  the  need  of  militant  resistance 
arises.  May  Ood  grant  to  our  statesmen  and 
soldiers  and  i)eople  the  foreslf,'ht  and  wisdom 
which  they  so  sorely  need  to  meet  the  crtees 
which  will  come. 

Give  us  m.ore  guns,  more  ammunltloo.. 
more  troops,  and  more  of  your  pray^,  and 
with  Ood  m  close  support,  freiedom  agata 
shall  rise  up  from  the  dust. 

Love  to  all. 


!■  Memory  of  Hersey  Effiatoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HAU 

or    «TW    T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVia 
Thu'sday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me  I  include  the 
following  ix)em  by  James  Patrick  Mc- 
Govern  in  memory  of  the  late  Hersey 
Egginton,  formerly  a  district  attorney  of 
Kings  County  and  leader  of  the  bar  In 
the  State  of  New  York : 

In  Mxmoky  of  Hjesszt  EcGcrroM 

Broken  is  our  sacred  friendship. 

Fifty  years  of  brotherhood, 

Which  time  had  always  ttirned  more  mellow, 

Which  death  alone  had  uot  withstood. 

Gone  our  bond  transcending  selfhood, 
Happy  in  each  chance  to  give, 
Consecrated  by  each  service 
With  which  the  pulse  would  beat  and  live. 

Brother  quick  to  help  ill  Builerin« 
Of  sick  and  poor  wherever  known. 
Feeling  for  the  hearts  of  others 
By  Christian  spirit  tn  your  own. 

Death?    Totir  friendship  ia  undying 
In  myriad  lives  yotir  deeds  still  shine; 
In  them  your  memory  ts.  tnunortal. 
To  me,  our  love  must  be  divine. 

— James  Patrick  McGovem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEOKGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAl-ZTCUflA 

Of  THX  BOXiJa  or  REPflESENTA  IIVE8 

rseidar.  XB^vf  2;.  19S1 

Mr.  IGLLER  of  CAlifonua  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  Hocx^ubie  Edvurd  .  Rea- 
gan, a  mesiber  of  tbe  Senate  of  the  State 
of  CkJtfomla.  representine  the  fAxh  sen- 
atoriaJ  district,  delivered  a  stimng  ad- 
dren  at  the  CmUforma  State  conTenticn 
of  the  CIO  cm  Jul?  28  last. 

It  has  been  my  pnnie^e  to  Itnow  the 
WTtator  for  maJiy  years  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  the  iH^iTlies^  of  including 
in  my  remarts  his  splendid  speech 

Wc  <r*  orftrtui;  ttte  md  ct  Ihe  siiih  rear 
■taee  Xbt  Emptre  of  Japan  !ue<l  lev  pe«c«  in 
tbc  Pae  ic  and  tlK  nctcrlcta  United  Na- 
tiOBB  AIUm  eotCTMl  upon  wtut  'v«  ccaddenUy 
bopad  voahl  be  an  era  of  lasting  7orld  peace 
Ob^eeUwa  of  asy  people  In  Intemauonal 
relattoea  are  drtcnnlxMxl  by  tbelr  desire  to 
earry  out  the  prtsctples  and  purposes  to 
wairfe  ttcy  ar«  n^remely  Ocroted. 

ftiwiiia  II  ha-re  a  neb  herltag'  of  moral 
polttlcal  frindpx*  wbich  ve  hare  al- 
mMmtf€d  as  app^ylns  equallj  to  all 
wple  of  tbe  vtrhS  Tbls  tradition  Is 
In  tike  belief  is  tbe  dlgntty  and  su- 
vartb  erf  erwy  tndiTtdnal  human  he- 
ItaCaa  and  gutej-moents  have  to  us 
taas  eada  Ib  tbemselres  but  only  the 
vhlch  men  could  secure 
tladr  indlTMual  UbertteE  and  carry  out  tbelr 
BKFal  pavpoaea. 

ABMneans  prifafsi  a  foadamentai  ioTe  af 
tiaaduf  vfaleh  ^e  bedere  Is  crynmcn  ic  ail 
tba  paopte  oC  tbe  vorld.  We  believe  that 
•my  awa  ■fcrwid  be  tree  to  tlili,J[  for  hljn- 
■etf.  to  woniilp  tils  Ood  la  bis  am  waj.  to 
I  ipr—  )fet>  ooDvieUooa  and  to  afCt  either 
aJooft  or  la  aaenclsttei  wtth  others  in  accord- 
anov  wtth  what  be  betteres  to  be  tbc  highest 

ffOOd. 

beUew   that   ereryone   in   the 
a  r^M  to  a  taMdent  quantity  cf 
to  coatale  him  to  Bve  ta  a 
Is  rnna*Brent  wtth  hla  dlcnlty  as  a 
briftere      that 
la  the  wofld  t**'wihl  ba  tnihinl  to 
from  the  threat  of  war 
always  daprtrt  aaen  of 
Itfe.  aad  waH-belnc.    The  kind 
betnc  can 
(Bd  act  wtth  the 
to  the  Und  wc 
•Mfc  to  achieve,  aad  ooopacataaa  wtth  aU 

a  world  ouaatltufa  tbe  highest  ultimate  ob- 
Jaettvt  or  oar  mmarta  to  tartereatlonaJ  aSalrB. 
t»y  f «ar     ingwi  il  by  the  tactlca  of 

It  ta  the  faU- 
te  aoHrga  fma  the  wrack^e  of 

UatMd 

*  *aat  raanaaawat  program  d«- 

to  protaet  tba  freadi  nu  and  our  own 

Butt  aaartca  iteada  to  try  to  lor- 

w  paMcy  wtth  the  wimAom  at  ms,- 

of   pcraparUw.   the 


her  objaetlvaa  and 

of  bar  poisetaa  on  tbe 

Are  tbey  awvtng  im  to- 

or  away  trcaa  tbaaa?     We 

with  coafldaikee, 

aad  security. 

hope  has  been  •obered  m 

today  sadder,  perhsjis.  bjt 

J  artser  sr-4  mot^  real-*  tic 


In  recofnizlnf  that  pe^nce  u  nor  »  thn.  r 
cheaply  to  b*  purchased,  r.cr  rof.iy  '■■  !• 
maintained.  We  h.«ve  iearned  'tA:  vrfsrr- 
vatlon  of  peace  requires  much  '  ne  .-.i:i;e 
kind  ol  effort  vre  h.ive  iiireatiy  U-arrf  l  •■  ;n;- 
Into  ralslnf  the  iivinji  stAndarris  :  ur  ;t^  - 
pie;  Success  is  not  sutoniauc — etT'  rts  car.n<  " 
be  rehvied — and  the  re«i;.ts  we  ncii  ■.?•.•• 
are  la  mcxe  or  .ess  direct  prop« y.  r.  • 
the  work  and  ihouiJJi:  which  we  cc  .ex;iv«-  , 
contribute  to  the  whole 

Perhaps  it  will  Ineip  il  I  pv.'  this  in  con- 
crete terror  (amliiar  to  ail  •  l  y.  u  It  ha.^ 
oJten  "ccurred  to  me  ih.tt  the  dt".  eiupment 
at  ofvanLzed  iabrr  rrovides  u  <tri's:ni  f.Hra,,r! 
to  tile  eSorts  by  nations  t^>  devp;i>p  ir.  r.-ii-i- 
uatloQ  cap«t5;e  of  D&rv.»in;i'.«;  ci-..,e<:-:i '.f .  .  :  - 
peare 

The  mdividvuil  pratioytNs  .s.  i-  r  ihP  :n  <■ 
piiLTt,    la    a    potir    t>«rcal'.;;ng    p^  ,-;':;.  I 

succeed  m  tr.e  shi.rt  run  tor  ii:::  .r.-  he 
frequeiLtiV  fluoa  that  he  u  bar^A;:  .,.c  *-'.h 
his  emp^cyer  dgdin.'t  the  iT:'.ere.>'  :  his 
feiio's  employees  Under  a  system  .  t  uidl- 
Ttdual  bargainlii^.  the  enspioyer  is  almost 
certAin  wixmer  m  each  ca,-.e—  at  »ea3t  to  the 
extent  thai  dny.Mie  may  tf  tne  wlrner  In 
a  situation  m  which  tne  resiil;  .s  a  C'  n- 
tinualiy   depres^t^l   liv.ut    itii;.da.'c: 

The  emer^euce  oi  eltec;!ve  .re.i  ../atiou 
witam  the  labor  I^^rce  has  ;•:  ut'.,'  with 
it.  victcry  for  evcryuiie  concerned  Ti>' 
stea^ly  rise  ux  living  sLdndard  -i-hica  has 
ace  ;mpiu.ed  the  niaturiiig  system  ol  labor- 
m<inagemeiit  reiitiun^  under  c«,'iiective  bar- 
g^Linm^  has  ccziflrrced  what  the  e^riy  theo- 
nsu  of  '-he  l.ii^r  mcvemer.t  predicted. 
There  has  been  tn^re  of  everyUiir.g  for  etrery- 
oce — employers  and  empi  lyees  ai.ke — and 
erer    leas    •  ii    hard&hlp.    niiJrer . ,    ai.d    strife. 

I  trust  you  will  forgi%e  my  reminder  of 
these  familiar  ihia^  which  yivu  already 
know  so  well,  but  a^  I  rem^ried  ea  ler  I 
believe  there  Is  a  ci'jse  parallel  t-ftwte.i 
organization  for  a  better  liviat'  st.aid.ir'i 
and  organization  for  the  pres^rvati.n  c-i 
peace. 

So,  with  the«e  thoughts  iii  miisd  .et  u^ 
take  a  look  at  what  we  are  tryiug  uj  cli.  m 
making  this  a  peaceful  and  decent  world 
I  uke  It  to  be  the  objective  of  the  U:iu*".l 
Statca  that  ve  should  ai&ist  In  creati:  e. 
within  the  family  of  nations,  an  organiza- 
tion which  will  work  collectively  u  keep 
the  peace.  Such  an  organization  of  mdi- 
Ttdual  nations  should  be  governed  by  an 
onderrtandable,  understood,  and  agreed  upon 
system    of    law    and    order. 

Wlthm  our  own  ccmnaunltles.  our  States. 
and  otir  Ifation  we  have  achieved  a  system 
of  law  and  oraer  recognired  and  enforced 
throogbout  the  country  While  we  must 
concede  that  even  ovir  own  national  ajsiei.i 
does  not  prodtice  perfect  Jiutice.  it  does 
have  perfection  as  Its  goal  And  I  believe 
the  history  of  the  United  States  dem.in- 
strates  that  we  have  steadily  approached  li 
cioaer  apprcximciion  of  abscluie  Jtistlce  b*-- 
tween  citizen  and  citizen,  and  the  cuiz>  n 
and  his  government. 

But  this  Is  s  slow  and  difficult  ■^t<<>:^% 
into  which  constant  effort  most  be  p».iurt.! 

I  think  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  tai>k 
of  Uiatirutlng  a  system  ol  law  and  oider  to 
eoi-trol  conflicts  between  sovereign  nation*  w 
a  much  more  dilBcult  one.  It  ts  compllca'ed 
by  long-standing  Jealousies  and  auugfrnisins 
of  the  Irishman  against  the  EnglUhmau — of 
the  Frenchman  against  the  German — the 
^oie  against  the  Russian  Heliijious  difTer- 
encce  intervene.  80  do  racial  dlflerence« 
80  do  political  theories,  and  social  theones, 
and  ecooooiic  theoi-in. 

Tet  overriding  all  theae  differeDcc*.  jeal- 
ooalea.  sosplclons  and  antagonisms  i^  thi> 
atin  larger  concern  of  all  men  to  wurk  out 
means  for  paacrahle  solutii;ns  to  their  coa- 
fllcta 

R'j  rrest  ifi  fir'  \%  this  t^—<^^'..'^  •  '■.■•« 
Ihit    »'e  ^rcw  in.pe t u ,. ^tj»  \  i   .ui:::    ;.,!-..,    .-e- 


sxilta.  We  forget  all  the  dlffeicncea  and  the 
dilBt  ulties  We  icrow  impatient,  and  seek 
ft.'ter  s<une  ma*.lr  way  to  peace  tliat  would  be 
quK  it  iiiid  cheap  and  easy 

N.i'urallv  where  there  Is  such  a  ifreat  (1e- 
niivnd  f  ir  Instantaneous  results  boui'ht  at 
ra.'^ain-ciMinter  prices,  there  are  those  who 
pre'end  to  offer  us  an  easy  way  out  The 
Krpml.n  '  ir  example,  tries  to  market  the 
■..  vicht  that  If  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
*r-L"Mi*«'  the  ravenous  Soviet  appetite  for  ccn- 
(jii.st  there  will  be  no  war  In  the  Com- 
muiiust  view  th*-re  would  be  one  world — a 
S«jvlet  world— 1:1  'Ahich  no  possible  force 
could  arise  to  bf>^>M  another  war  Whi'  the 
Communist  omits  frrm  his  argument  is  any 
r'^f'TTice  TO  the  price  we  would  p^y  '.<  r  such 
3p;iea.sement.  Dawn  the  drain  would  bo  all 
our  che".<hf^  freedoms.  'v>ir  ■standard  c'.  liv- 
ing and  a*l  the  other  ^reat  things  whirh  -ve 
presently  have  and  for  which  we  contiiv.ie  "o 
strive. 

But  the  C  mmvinLsts  fvren't  the  only  r.e.<? 
who  off'T  trh.it  is  s'.ipposed  to  be  an  e.isy  way 
out  W>>  .;  i-.e  what  might  be  called  the  eo- 
it-atone  [  l:in.  perhaps  more  accurately,  a 
whole  L."  -1  If  plan.s  that  f'perate  more  or 
less   ou    thf    eo-lt-a!cne    theory. 

Basic  to  iill  of  these  go-ll-alone  schemes 
are  most  '  f  the  familiar  argument.^  ai;.unst 
Jclrlne  a  tmlon.  Why  jpend  money  i^n  union 
-ii-'s  u  help  Fomebody  else?  Why  sren't  you 
fiXi  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself  with- 
out calling  on  others  to  help?  Wh.it  dl.Ter- 
ence  does  it  make  to  .  ou  what  happens  to  the 
other  lellv,*?  Why  get  In  an  organization 
where  the  nther  fellow  gets  to  vote  on  what 
happens  tc  you' 

Wei!,  you  know  the  answers  to  all  those 
questions — and  those  answers  pretty  well 
apply  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Perhaps 
the  worst  feature  of  go-lt-iilone  Is  Its  re- 
lection  cf  the  whole  Idea  that  we  will  try  to 
build  a  system  cf  law  and  order  ami_ng 
n.itions  Instead,  we  would  try  to  protect 
ourselves  under  go-it-alone  on  the  Idea 
that  might  makes  rltf;ht,  and  that  It  doesn't 
matter  what  happe.ns  to  the  other  fellow 

WeU,  what  happens  to  the  other  fellow  does 
ir.cittfr  in  this  world  Quite  apart  from  the 
complete  immorality  ol  the  mlght-makes- 
richt  Idea,  and  quite  apart  from  the  rejection 
f^f  trying  to  create  a  family  of  nations  that 
ran  settle  its  differences  by  collective  bar- 
eatnlng.  we  need  the  other  fellow  just  as 
much  as  he  needs  us. 

I  dont  think  Ifs  necessary  to  argue  the  Im- 
m  rality  ol  might -makes -right,  or  that  Ifs 
ntceiksary  to  develop  the  advantages  of  a  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order  among  nations.  But  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly  why  it  Is  that 
we  can't  go  It  alone,  why  It  is  that  we  do  need 
the  other  fellow. 

Take  industrial  production,  since  It  Is  an 
a:i-important  factor  In  modern  war.  There 
are  four  great  Industrial  areas  in  the  world. 
The  LirKest.  of  course,  Is  here  in  North  Amer- 
ica Next  IS  the  area  of  free  Europe,  then  the 
area  in  Russia  and  her  Eastern  European 
satellites.  Last  on  the  list  In  size,  and  con- 
siderably smaller  now  than  it  was  before  the 
wur   is  in  Japan. 

Steel  capacity  is  a  good  illustration  of  tbe 
relative  size  of  these  industrial  areas.  For 
e-.ery  10  tons  of  steel  that  wt  can  produce 
In  the  United  Sutes.  free  Europe  can  produce 
B  bit  mere  than  6  tons— and  the  Soviets  can 
pr-  duce  aimost  four.  Now  the  mathematics 
of  this  lO-tT-e-to-4  ratio  of  steel  capacity  Is 
f  utmost  importance.  Add  the  1  tons  from 
tree  Europe  to  our  10.  and  the  result  Is  16 
U)n.-  on  our  side  to  4  tons  on  the  Soviet 
Hide — a  4  to  1  advantage  for  us. 

Now  add  these  up  another  way.  Add  free 
Europe's  fl  tons  to  the  Soviet  4.  and  the  result 
U  l(j    which  is  then  equal  to  our  capacity. 

Is  there  any  doubt  In  your  minds,  then, 
M  t-j  why  the  Kremlin  has  sought,  throvrh 
every  kind  of  •(«':otap'e,  lnflltrutl<r.  ;,.al 
threat,  short  ct   a.i.-  rself.  to  take  t  >  cr  fi-.e 


Europe?  With  that  single  stroke,  woild  com- 
munism could  acquire  a  total  steel  capacity 
equ.^1  to  our  own — and  with  this  newly  ac- 
quir^d  Scviet  might.  Japan,  .separated  from 
u.-.  t:y  the  width  of  the  Pacific,  would  find 
it~flf  constantly  under  the  Soviet  gun — 
ii'lur  neutrallztd,  or  taken  over  altogettier. 
N>jW  without  attempting  to  overburden 
ycu  with  argunrent  here,  I  would  like  al-so 
to  point  out  that  if  Europe  were  lost  to  the 
Communists,  we  would  actually  be  in  worse 
sh.ape  than  the  approximate  equality  in  steel 
capacity  would  indicate.  There  are  a  dozen 
or  mort  critical,  strategic  materials  which 
the  United  States  must  im.port  from  culaide 
the  Western  Hemisphere  m  crder  t.)  keep 
this  giant  industrial  machine  of  curs  run- 
ning at  anything  like  its  present  levels.  Per- 
haps 15  pounds  of  manganese  go  into  every 
ton  of  steel— and  for  this  manganese  we  de- 
pend overwhelmingly  upon  supplies  in  India 
and  Africa. 

To  maintain,  and  for  that  matter,  to  in- 
crease as  we  would  have  to  do.  our  industrial 
ot^tput  m  the  event  Europe  fell  to  the  Com- 
munists, we  would  necesanly  have  to  keep 
India  and  .Africa  out  of  Communist  hands. 
And   this  task,   accomplished  without   allies, 
would  be  an  enormously  difficult  one  for  us. 
New  in  developing  this  industrial  picture 
to  show  a  practical  reason  for  our  need  of 
allies.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  former 
President   Hoover   reminded   us  last   winter, 
during  the  great  debate  over  troops  for  Eu- 
rcpe.    that    the    United    States    could,    '■with 
proper  safeguards."'  as  he  put  it.  be  self-siif- 
ficieiit    and    independent    of    imports    from 
places    such    as    India    and    Africa      As    an 
engineer  and  former  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, as  well  as  a  former  President,  he  should 
knoA      What  he  did  not  point  out,  however, 
v.as    that    our    industrial    output   would    be 
seriously  curbed  if  we  were  compelled  to  de- 
pend exclusively  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
With  this  review  of  some  of  the  essential 
facts  which  must  be  considered  in  discussing 
cur  foreign  policy,  the  course  of  action  fol- 
lowed  by  the   United  States   In  the   past  6 
years  becomes  more  readily  understandable. 
We  have  Invested  heavily  in  building  the 
machinery  for   international  collective  bar- 
gaining   in    the     interests    of    peace.     The 
"unicn  dues."  as  it  were,  that  we  have  con- 
tributed to  this  collective  effort  have  been 
hich      B"at   the  stakes  involved  are   incom- 
pEU-ably  higher.     We  hope  to  achieve  out  of 
it  a  union  of  nations  dedicated  to  peaceful 
and   lawful   settlement    of   disputes.     To   be 
effective,  this  union  of  natioiis  must  reso- 
lutely act   collectively  to  assist   any  nation 
threatened  by  aggression.     Tliis  union  must 
be   strong   enough — militarily    and  econom- 
ically— that  Its  collective  action  can  prevent 
En   aigressor   from   achieving   his  objective. 
This  union  of  nations  must  make  it  forever 
impossible    for    any    aggressor    to    get    away 
with  the  old  Hitler  trick  of  picking  off  free 
countries  while  other  nations  stood  helplessly 
by  until  the  Nazis  had  amassed  such  power 
that  onl7  a  world  war  could  halt  their  con- 
quest. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  United  States  has  stood 
bv  the  United  Nations  through  Soviet  veto 
after  Soviet  veto  of  proposals  aimed  at  mat- 
ins world  peace  more  secure.  We  have  put 
biilicns  of  dollars  into  Europe  In  the  form  of 
economic  assistance  needed  to  restore  the 
vinillty  of  its  industrial  and  agricultural 
productivity  From  the  levels  of  starvation 
and  hopelessness  that  existed  In  postwar 
Europe,  production  Is  now  well  above  pre- 
war levels. 

The  Etiropean  people  themselves  have 
created  from  their  war-decimated  popula- 
tion a  new  generation  of  democratic  leaders 
In  wh,  m  they  have  faith.  They  have  dis- 
carded the  old  leadership  which  in  the  1930'a 
had  covinseled  appeasement  and  led  them 
into  war  and  an  occupation  from  which  they 
have  had  to  be  liberated.  The  local  Com- 
munist movements  in  the  free  countries  of 
Europe,   who  hoped   to  parlay  the  postwar 


misery  and  dlspair  Into  a  rejection  of  dcm.oc- 
racy  and  the  institution  of  a  Soviet  Europe, 
have  been  steadily  beaten  back  at  the  polls. 
l.i«-.ng  more  ground  in  each  election.  The 
danger  of  internal  overthrow  ot  Europe's 
democracies  by  communism  has  now  largely 
passed. 

The  steady  build-up  In  Communist  mili- 
tary strength  which  began  even  before  Eu- 
rope's economic  recovery  was  well  under  way 
has.  of  course,  opened  the  new  danger  of 
outright  Communi  t  aggression,  for  we  must 
conriude  that  the  Kremlin  stUl  sees  the 
necessity  for  taking  over  free  Europe  s  in- 
dustrial capacity  if  it  is  to  succeed  m  world 
conquest. 

Military  conquest,  as  part  of  Communist 
strategy,  had  made  its  first  postwar  ap- 
pearance in  Europe  when  the  Kremlin 
directed  and  supplied  guerrilla  warlare 
broke  out  in  Greece  in  1946.  We  poured 
military  and  economic  aid  into  Greece,  and 
into  Turkey  and  Iran  as  well,  beginning  In 
1947.  The  result  was  the  survival  of  the 
elected  government  of  Greece  and  the  stamp- 
ing ou'.  of  the  guerrilla  movement.  It  also 
resulted  in  a  greatly  strengthened  Turkey 
and  in  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  trcKjps  from 
the  northern  province  of  Iran. 

In  1949.  the  broad  blueprints  for  the  collec- 
tive military  defense  of  Europe  were  laid 
down  in  the  form  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  under  which  13  nations  of  the  At- 
lantic community  agreed  to  work  together 
In  their  common  defense.  Also  in  1949.  the 
program  ol  supplying  our  free  allies  with 
military  equipment  and  with  machinery  for 
the  production  c  military  supplies  was  also 
put  into  operation.  The  result,  in  terms  of 
Etirope,  has  been  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national army  vnder  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  Free  Europe  already  has 
more  than  2.000,000  men  under  arms,  and 
has  a  large  and  growing  supply  of  trained 
reserves.  Her  defense  budgets  have  mounted 
steadily,  and  -ve  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  this  force  Is  sufficiently  strong 
that  no  aggressor  will  dare  launch  an  at- 
tack against  it. 

The  full  significance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
defense  force  strikes  us  when  we  realize  that 
the  bulk  of  Western  Europe's  armed  forces 
are  committed  to  General  Eisenhower's  com- 
mand. When  we  consider  the  extent  to 
which  this  has  required  the  free  European 
countries  to  submerge  their  long-standing 
national  rivalries  in  order  to  work  tocether 
for  a  common  purpose,  we  can  be  heartened 
to  see  ourselves  moving  toward  the  desired 
goal  of  a  united  and  peaceful  family  of 
nations. 

Turning  away  from  Europe  now  to  Korea 
and  the  Par  East,  everything  I  have  said 
about  the  establishment  of  collective  action 
to  preserve  peace  applies  with  equal  force. 
As  a  question  of  principle,  aggression  Is  ag- 
gression wherever  It  occtirs.  II  the  union  of 
free  nations  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  no  aggressor  shall  succeed  in 
depriving  an  independent  country  of  its 
freedom,  this  principle  must  be  applied 
whenever  and  wherever  an  aggressor  seeks 
to  violate  it. 

On  June  25.  1950.  the  North  Korean  Reds 
set  out  to  conquer  Korea  south  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel.  If  this  conquest  had  suc- 
ceeded it  would  have  resulted  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  free  and  independent  Republic 
of  Korea  which  the  United  Nations  Itself 
had  helped  to  create. 

Thus,  the  military  objective  of  the  United 
Nations  In  Korea  has  been  to  prevent  the 
Red  aggressor  from  succeeding  in  this  con- 
quest and  thereby  forcing  him  to  abandon 
his  attack.  With  the  Korean  war  now  into 
Its  second  year,  It  is  perfectly  apparent — 
and  this  should  now  be  clear  to  the  Com- 
munlsU,  too — that  the  U.  N.  forces  will  not 
permit  the  conquest  of  South  Korea. 

So  far  as  the  Communists  are  concerned. 
the  question  in  Korea  Is  whether  they  have 


had  enough.  Physically,  thet-  are  further 
from  the  conquest  of  South  Korea  than  they 
were  on  June  25  of  last  year.  The  whole 
purposx;  of  the  Red  aggression — -conquest — • 
has  been  thwarted.  Worse  still  from  the 
Communist  view,  they  have  suffered  stagger- 
lug  casualties  in  terms  of  trained  troops. 
For  tnose  who  point  out  that  China  hivs  a 
.seemingly  endless  supply  of  maniwwer.  it  Is 
important  to  recall  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  unskilled  and  illiterate 
coolie  and  the  soldier  trained  in  the  tech- 
niques of  modern  warlare.  And  the  beat 
armies  of  lied  China  have  been  plowed  under 
by  superior  fire  power  and  almost  unclial- 
lenged  air  supremacy  over  the  Communist 
lines  which  tlie  UN.  forces  have  possessed. 
Perhaps  the  Reds  have  not  yet  had  enough. 
Or  perhaps  events  o.'  the  next  few  weeks  will 
prove  that  they  have.  Whatever  may  be  the 
short-run  result  in  Korea,  we  may  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  free  world  cannot  drop 
its  guard. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  our  basic 
objective:  peace.  We  must  continue  to  work 
at  this  m  a  hard-headed  and  realistic 
fashion.  There  is  no  cheap,  easy,  or  quick 
way  to  achieve  It. 

I  Ijelleve  we  are  at  a  point  where  we  can 
see  that  our  global  efforts  are  beginning  to 
pay  off.  Military  conquest  by  an  aggressor 
is  being  stoppjed.  and  stopped  very  effectively, 
in  Korea  by  a  group  of  nations  convinced 
that  peace  is  everybody's  business.  You  may 
be  sure  that  this  denial  ol  conquest  In  Korea 
is  not  being  lost  upon  Soviet  satellites.  If 
Red  conquest  had  succeeded  in  Korea,  satel- 
lite enthusiasm  for  similar  adventure*  might 
be  considerably  higher  than  tt  is  today.  U  N. 
action  in  Korea  has  made  aggression  a  some- 
what unattractive  proposition. 

Our  global  efforts  are  p>aylng  off  In  nn» 
other  sense  as  well.  The  union  of  free  na- 
tions is  now  greatly  stronger  than  It  has  cvnr 
been  in  the  past.  This  Is  true  In  a  military 
sense  and  In  an  economic  sense.  But  moet 
important  of  all,  this  free  world  union  la 
constantly  broadening  Its  foundation  of  un- 
derstanding and  agreement.  We  are  making 
real  progress  in  resolving  the  jealousies  and 
differences  which  In  the  past  have  wrecked 
efforts   at   cooperation  between   nations. 

In  short,  a  system  ot  law  and  order — 
agreed  upon  and  understood — is  emerging. 
We  are  building  a  basis  of  enforcement  for 
that  system  by  a  com^munlty  of  nations 
learning  to  bargain  collectively  In  keeping 
the  peace  The  union  dues  are  high.  The 
amount  of  effort  Involved  Is  Immense.  But 
the  stakes  are  higher  still.  We  need  the 
other  fellow.  He  needs  us.  And  we  all 
need  peace. 

In  closing.  I  would  ask;  Is  our  present 
policy  winning  lor  us  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  other  peoples  and  nations 
around  the  world "'  Is  our  policj  advancing 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  welfare? 
Does  our  policy  give  promise  of  providing  us 
and  other  nations  with  a  measure  of  security? 
Have  we  exploited  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
essential  role  of  the  United  Nations,  namely 
the  strengthening  of  the  peace-making  func- 
tions of  that  body?  Have  we  explored  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  conditions  under  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  can  work  together 
to  help  themselves  in  the  struggle  for  food. 
lor  freedom,  for  Justice,  for  security?  Have 
we  given  the  world  the  benefit  of  a  great 
demonstration  througli  our  deeds  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  democratic  proceaa? 

An  international  program  embodying  these 
concepu  requires  Intergovernmental  action. 
We  must — as  the  first  and  most  effective 
step — unite  American  opinion  behind  a  co- 
herent program  of  private  and  public  ac- 
tion— national  and  International — miotlvated 
by  a  concern  lor  the  general  welfare. 

America  now  finds  herself  In  an  unusual 
poeition.  She  was  brought  Into  being  ar  a 
nation  by  men  who  had  a  deep  awareness  ol 
the  value  of  the  Individual  and  deep  and  per- 
vading  confidence  li   the   Supreme   Mng. 
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Am^ncm  U  no  lorscw  »n  ir.fs:  t  rrpuSio  but 
•  pc  mmrtul  n*tkin  W*  rciist  m«*T  the  wst 
ol  wvid  opinion  which  sm^f  u^  dexerminc 
vbeiber  our  pl>T«c»l  str»n«-h  wtH  tempT  \i» 
to  depend  tm  it  aJor.o  miner  thAn  h*  e  ii 
t^rnperetl  with  naorml  ind  ^ptntual  Talues 

We  shouSd  be  »er.sitnc-  :o  Vie  ne«^J  .^1  the 
rther  people.^  at  i&e  vorW  «"<!  «e  then  be- 
came tn  •  mxich  furer  position  a*  a  p.iwerf\il 
nation  to  f*  trusted  Mst  we  hr  nc  a  vlpT. 
a  nwoiutpnesf-  and  .%n-pervjic1inft  sen<se  of  the 
«piri*i3ai  vmJue*  int.^  our  i}««hn(rs  wi*h  the 
wrrid  about  us  Then  perhaps  wf  wf.j  'ustify 
lb*  faith  in  Amer>n  a.«  ^et  for'^h  by  Prime 
Mlnteter  Ifehru  ,^f  India  In  Aprl!  1940:  -India 
to  far  from  .\Trsenca  but  m-re  and  more  our 
thcofhts  fT)  to  this  cre«t  drmc<Tatlc  ccrun- 
trr  wh»ch  *<*nis  nlmost  alone,  to  keep  the 
loTfh  of  demixTstic  fre«l.  m  alire  in  a  world 
flTen  o*w  to  Imperialism  tnd  faacism,  vio- 
lence and  aitKre«.»on  ai«l  opportunisai  of  the 
worst  ryp* 

The  wnrld  aJx^ut  us  x:u:d  like  tc  reach 
towd  tis  with  hiffh  eiFe<^-ation.  Do:  we, 
will  w*.  meet  the   challen^'' 


•f  ScMtor  McCartky  to 


EZTEIQION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H(NI.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

or  wrrasa 
ZX  Tint  SDf ATS  OF  THK  UWl'lKL)  STATES 

ThMnday.  Auffust  23.  1951 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly tbe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Mc- 
CAinrr]  replied  to  President  Truman  on 
»  NattoD-wlde  network  over  the  facilities 
(tf  tbe  American  BrcMdcasting  Co..  with 
refereace  to  undercover  Communist 
MCbU  in  gorerament.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonaent  that  the  address  t>e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd. 

There  beittg  no  objwrtion.  the  address 
VM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou). 
MfoOovs: 

»ns.  mj  deepest  thmnks  to 
'  radio  netvorki  for  giving  me  time  to 
(or  thoee  of  us  who  are  engaging  In 
tte  <SUBcult  and  unpleasant  task  of  dli^r.g 
dasferous  and  undercoyer  Commu- 
tn  foremment.  If  we  are  to  sxic- 
iiiax  tLnX  break  thrcuth  and  destroy 
■creen  -rf  smear  which  ts  tbe  Com- 
metbod  of  discrediting  these  who  are 
vUUnf  to  do  thlB  task 

Tike  otemmtoa  ot  the  four  networks  sr  gen- 
•reoBly  gtrlng  me  this  time  is  that  the  Presl- 
ttnt  hlmwlf  tbe  other  night  joined  tn  this 
■BMar  aiMl  shouted  all  of  the  same  names 
Uust  have  been  coliied  by  tbe  Dally  Worker 
•ad  tbe  Mt-wtog  elements  of  the  press  and 
radio.  Tbe  terms  are  famiUar — "character 
'  "unproved  charges, "  "slander  mon- 
',*  lista  mor>jjeT."'  "irresponsible  acmsa- 
■«."  "destroying  unity  "  "tearing  up  the 
I  at  Blgbts.--  -tbe-bif  lie  -  etc  The  Presl- 
It  alK)  added  bis  voice  -.0  the  left-wing 
"■o  nroof.  no  proof,  no  proof  " 

16  mlnmes  I  hSTe  tonight  wHl 

mm  to  five  you  even  a  fraction  of 

«•  have  beggad  the  State  Depart- 

[  Mr.  Troman  to  take     Btit  I  shall 

llM  •vMeooe  tonight  In  one  or  two 

■ai  tben  jou  decide  wbetber 

ilMnId  be  doing  otir  planning 

top  aeerst  matrni«)      Tou  de- 

•nottgb    erldence    waj    given 


".  natural- 
'.Tiwirtant 
.     'fflcer    I 

rders    aiid 


But  bef.-srj'  I  do  :h«t  I  wc-.ild  Ukp  '•'  dis- 
cuss briefly  with  t  u  whv  v.  n  *  iitflcult 
to  produce  evldiMice  «>Tal:ist  C<  rr.r-  ;nl8t8 
and  fe;iow-trnTelcr^  P»  r  r\a:nn;t'  i  have 
In  mv  hand  testlmorv  eheti  bt-f-re  Sena- 
tor P.»T  McCasran  «  o-n-.r.-.ittef  General 
M.i"Ar'bi'.r'<  ct..ei  It  t..'.,'  r.ce  ofllcer.  Gen- 
eral WlUouehbT  W15  '---rifying.  On  pai;e 
744  he  v?a-s  a.^ked  ^'^  c'.ve  information  which 
he  bad  sbriit  si.m"  St  ^te  Department  cm- 
pl  vees  rr^m  tbe  Fir  Ea.«*  « bo  '«:ere  nis- 
pected  .'  Commimlst  srtivitie*  Listen  to 
his  Ansf^T  Here  is  wh,\*  be  =:'.M 
"Mr  Chairman  ft«  ,i  clM^ei-, ,  I  ^ 
It  m«t  deslr-iii^  •"  .^s-i^-  M'^.',s 
ccmmr-tPf  Howev.^r  f-  „:  Ar:. 
am  expected  'o  .  l^pne  .\:'r.v 
Presidential    d!rf>f.;vpt 

"No  Ir.r'Tm.iti:  n  .'  anr  »<.>rt  relating  to 
an  emr?loyees  loyil'v  $hall  be  suhmttMd  to 
a  congr?ssv  :.al   c  mn-.ittef 

"Any  lndivu1u.-ii  »  b  i  ni  sy  apr^^ar  or  be  a 
witnesis  befr>rp  a  o  "leres.^i'  •,  i:  committee 
will  r*:"-pect fully  de-  "irif  "■  'ps'.fv  cijiicern- 
Ing  the  Icyalty  of  any  por'-cr,  4;vi  w.;:  "  ••(> 
that  he  .s  forbiddrr.  to  ans  wr  ='x  :i  ',u»'s;.^>iis 
by  per'inent  directives  of  the  .^'my   ' 

This  same  order  prev-^r'ed  Ma^  Ipslle 
Graves  fr-;:r  iivme  the  Ui.-.^mTV.-i:".  A~"!'.'l- 
tles  Committee  tbe  facts  wiiirh  h«»  Kn-w 
about  atomic  spies 

Can  aiiy  one  of  y -'U  tbir.k  -^f  r."  '•'-(-i^n 
on  Gods  earth  whv  Mr  Trumar!  bs-  !<<Med 
this  order  makinij;  it  an  offense  aerc:  -•  "i<> 
Governinen:  tc  ar.'e  Conerresa  the  'r^ith  nbmr 
Communists  wKd  are  in  cur  G<  vernmeiit? 
Is  not  this  rrder  an  admi.s.«liT.  *h.i'  'r.fy 
know  about  and  are  trymz  to  pr''*- *  'h" 
Cc.mmu:ilats  in  eovprnment'  O' .'ler  .i  i^^f^. 
why  forbid  the  2.000.000  Gov^'mnien:  em- 
ployees to  teii  what  they  Itii  w  about  Com- 
miixitsts? 

Let  us  s>*e  when  th'^t  Incredibly  f.ii.tasttc 
order  quoted  bv  Oeneral  Wi;:cui:b  v  wis 
first  put  Into  eOect.  It  was  issued  t"  .\''iry 
ofBcers  on  Aug\xst  21  1948 — just  17  divs 
after  The  Hiss  ca5e  broke.  Pre-id'-i.*  Tri- 
man  had  Just  made  his  famous  ^liit' mut* 
that  tbe  Hi&s  case  wj*  a  "red  herring  a:!d 
that  those  who  uncovered  Hiss  were  >et^l-;i:-.g 
publicity  and  "endangering  unity  ' 

The  President  then  says.  Bu*  w.v  cl  -sn  t 
McCabtbt  produce  the  evidence  wb.c:-.  I. 
the  President,  have  ordered  wlthheM  '  ' 

Now  on  this  question  of  pnx  f.  we  mUht 
well  spend  a  minute  on  tbe  lil-f  imed  Ivd- 
Ings  committee  which  waa  appointed  t"  in- 
vestigate the  men  I  had  n.imed  I  bold 
tn  my  hand  the  hearmtts  of  tbat  commif-pe 
which  shows  thac  r>di::?s  was  fT-r«  1  liie 
names  of  a  large  number  o'  .v;  • :  •■  ,s»-s  -Abo 
would  give  the  evidence  on  the  C  nun-jr.'..- ■ - 
and  fellow  travelers  whom  I  n  i.-ned  itut  *a.ii 
happened?     The   a-iswer   w;is      N  Ivj ;:i(;s 

with  the  adminiH'fation  biecsii  ,{  sa;d  wm 
no.  We  wlU  not  hear  these  wiiiietii»-s  We 
will  close  the  ca-^e  and  report  tba:  Mcc  arihy 
produced  no  proji   ' 

To  give   v(ju   a   better   idta 
and  dishonest  is  tbis  claim 
me  read  from  the   TyduiKs  hf-irin^'^ 

On  page  2621.  iht  minority  coui.-t-;,  K 
Moms,  said 

"I  have  gone  and  g'.'tien  stime  wi' ries.--. -■ 
together  who  wiU  lesilfy  that  be  :y  rtntr 
State  Department  em^'loyee  nt  that  loi.e  em- 
pluyed  In  anoiher  Guverunipnt  Lffirf  i  *.i£>  a 
member  of  the  same  Comir.unls'-  Par'v  unit 
as  they  were,  and  I  think  that  »»•  *!  uld 
be  delinquent  If  in  tbe  face  of  tbu  c.  ide;i..e 

that  u  now  on  the  record " 

Senator  Tydin^  interrupted  and  suid. 
"Turn  It  over  to  the  FBI  ui  do  s-.mt'hiiig 
else  with  It  I  would  Uta  to  get  a  d<'ci.*u  n 
berc.  Wc  don't  want  to  wa*le  this  after- 
noon " 


'    h' w   phony 
Ii     pr'-jot.  let 


ijt^rt 


That  U  from  pages  2521   and  2522 


the 


bearings. 

In  view  of  tbe  fact  the  Truman-A  bics^  n 
axis  sliouts  that  there  li  no  evld<"r.  e  .u.io  t 
any  of  the  people  who  McCasthy  l'  :  a   Ins 


I  '--id  * ^r  'bis  N'"ion  and  lb;'*  ATr:'~^rT7iT 
Is  <5rrald  t-  B;ve  tbf  evidence  c!T  the  Seii;i''9 
flo.T  out-'.'i--  >f  r"r^rew5l'''n:\l  "nimun'.'y  let's 
take  the  rvii-r.rp  !r.  a  typical  case  ?f  a  bl'^h 
Stat.'  Tbp:^.i"ncri*  !;'.!'.nner  tonight,  a  plan- 
ner w.:-  ^  I  '  een  so  often  found  wh^re  dis- 
aster h-'f  A:"fr:n  and  su"cp«;8  corner  to 
Bovlet  P.;:s.. '  !'>'«  take  ♦he  case  cf  the 
Pre«'.dert's    Am'n-'ad'T    at   L.^riie,   Philip   C. 

Jcssup 

Now  as  I  ^Ire  you  'his  ev  dence  ren-.<mber 
that  every  left  wing  wr:ter  and  rad;  cm- 
mentatcr  has  been  screaming  that  McCaftht 
has  been  namlm;  these  '^"''ple  under  c  n- 
gresslonal  immunity  Well,  there  is  no 
OOiV«8£icna!  immunity  on  this  radi^  pro- 
gram tonight  I  im  sure  y^u  will  ai-rcp  urh 
me  that  If  what  I  'e;:  ycu  is  untrue  then 
this  man  Jps.^up  Is  being  crossly  libeled  :>r.d 
should  t'  v.ce  start  one  of  those  lawsuits 
that  they  'breaten  so  often  If,  on  the  otber 
hand,  what  I  say  is  true,  then  I  am  sure  y  u 
will  agree  th.u  tbi.s  man  is  net  good  for 
America  and  should  be  taken  out  of  Gcvern- 
m.ent. 

As  I  (?lve  'bl's  evldeh':^.  I  ask  the  Presi- 
dent what  more  evidence  does  he  want  on 
this  man— what  more  must  I  prove  en  Philip 
Jesstip  before  he  will  get  rid  cf  him  -  r  is 
this  Trum.an's  and  Acheaon's  idea  of  no  evi- 
dence' If  nils  is  net  evidence,  then  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  evidence. 

And  rem.embrr  that  we  have  given  equally 
convlnc'.ns  evidence  on  a  vast  number  of 
Sta»e   D'-pariment   employees. 

But  let  us  get  dowTi  to  the  evidence.  Any 
of  you  can  have  a  copy  of  this  evidence  If  you 
want  it — by  merely  dropping  me  a  Hue. 

I  hold   m   m.y   hand   the   photograph   cf  a 
document  showing  that  Mr.    Jessup  had  edi- 
torial  control   of  the   ofDclal   publication   of 
an  organization  named  as  the  front  for  and 
doing  the  work  of  the  Communist  Party      I 
have  In  my  hand  the  pictures  of  checks  rep- 
rp-entlng  thi'.usands  of  dollars  of  Communist 
ni   ney  which  were  accepted  and  cashed   by 
Jf?.«op's  crtranlzatloi.     I  have  the  photostats 
sb   •^•irig  that  Jessup  was  affiliated  with  net 
r:.f    r.'''t   ♦wo,   not   three,   not   four,  but   five 
organiza*;   n.s   'bat   were  offlclally   named   as 
fronts  fi~r  .ind  d^lng  the  work  of  the  Com- 
munist   par'y — not    named    as    Communist 
fronts   by    McCartht.    you   understand,    but 
named   by   the   attorney   general    or   legisla- 
tive committees      I  have  In  my  hand  a  copy 
of  a  petition — and  listen  to  this  If  you  will — 
a  petition  signed  by  Jessup  urging  that  we 
des^troy    all    atomic    bomb    materia! — and    I 
quote— by  appropriate  means  such  as  dump- 
ing It   int-^  tbe  ocean.     This  was  at   a   time 
when  undfC'^ver  Com>mBnists  were  stealing 
our  atomic  bomb  secrets  and  sending  them  to 
R-issla 

I  have  in  my  hand  also  the  court  record  of 
H  ss'  second  trial  In  which  Jessup  swore  thac 
Hiss  had  a  high  moral  character  and  high 
Integrity  and  a  great  reputation  frr  truth 
snd  veracity— a  man  who  was  cor.vlc-ed  :is 
being  a  Communist   perjurer. 

While  Jf^s^sup  was  chairman  of  the  Pacltlo 
C  'ur.cil  or  tbe  Ir..stitute  of  Facitic  Relations. 
wl'.cb  ^  being  Investigated  by  the  McCarraa 
-1  rr-mrtcc.  he  bad  for  4  yeivrs  as  his  I'afT, 
2'^  Ir.dlvldual."  Ten  of  them  h-.ve  been 
named  under  oath  a-s  CommuulBts;  ♦bree  of 
t.be-n  name'  as  e«piO!iage  iigeuts;  and  three 
hr-f  been  named  a.s  probable  Comm.unlsts. 
I  a^^k  the  Prei;dent  to  stand  up  and  tell 
you  *hat  part  uf  this  evidence  Is  untrue. 
Ix"  li.m  tell  yi  u  that  Je^up  was  n.i:  in 
-i]  o  atril  'if  a  Consmunl't  front  uub- 
■.i  Lf'.  b.m  tell  you  that  Jessuji's  pub- 
l;.\iti  n  w.uf.  not  supported  by  Cor-^iunlst 
m  mey  Let  him  teil  you  that  this  putUca- 
ti  n  did  not  follow  the  Commur.ut  Party 
lu.e  :n  A-sia.  Let  him  tell  you  that  it  did 
n  t  hire  well-known  Cominuulsi  writers. 
Let  him  tell  you  that  Jeasup  was  not  affiliated 
with  five  organizations  which  were  officially 
i.a.iied  as  frfints  for  and  doing  the  work  of 
the  Communist  Party.     Let  him  tell  you  that 
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Jessup  did  not  petition  that  we  destroy 
atomic  bomb  material  by  dumping  It  Into  the 
ocean.  Let  him  tell  you  that  Jessup.  as  chair- 
man of  tiie  Pacific  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  did  not  employ  on  his 
staff  of  2  5  10  people  who  were  not  named  as 
C'immunists,  3  as  espionage  agents,  and  3 
as  pribable  Communists.  Let  him  tell  you 
that  Jessup  did  not  come  to  Hiss'  defense 
and  did  n -t  testify  to  Hiss"  reputation  for 
loyalty,  truth,  and  veracity. 

Incidentally,  when  I  first  gave  this  evidence 
to  tlie  President,  what  do  you  think  he  did? 
He  tiave  this  man  top  secret  clearance  to  all 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  information.  Of 
all  the  stupidly  stubborn  and  stubbornly 
stupid  playing  with  the  lives  of  American 
boys  that  I  have  ever  seen,  this  tojjs  the  pin- 
nacle of  them  all. 

I  see  my  time  Is  up.  I  will  continue  this 
on  another  network.  Friday  night. 


What  Communists  Call  "Spyiaf"  is  Roa- 
tine  \Vork  for  Rustiant  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  herewith  an  article  appearing 
in  the  August  24,  1951.  issue  of  United 
States  News  and  World  Report  entitled 
"Communists  Get  Free  News  Here": 

Communists   Get   Pan:  News  Hexe — UKirn) 
States  Press  in  Sovikt  Areas:  Hand-oitts 

OR  JAIL 

(United  States  is  wide  open  to  Moscow 
newsmen.  What  Communists  call  "spying  " 
by  .Americans  Is  routine  work  for  Russians 
here.  Stalin's  reporters  attend  all  press  con- 
ferences, have  access  to  all  agencies,  have 
rights  Voice  of  America  men  can't  get.  Little 
that  they  write  appears  In  print.  But  they 
keep  a  detailed  account  of  United  States  af- 
fairs moving  out — direct  to  the  Kremlin.) 

In  Prague,  an  American  newspaperman  la 
In  Jail  for  doing  the  everyday,  routine  work 
of  a  reporter.  He  was  charged  with  spying 
and  sent  to  prison  for  10  years.  In  Wash- 
ington and  New  York,  reporters  for  Commu- 
nist newspapers  In  Russia  and  other  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  curtain  do  their  Jobs 
With  all  the  privileges  and  rights  enjoyed 
bv  .Americans. 

When  George  C.  Marshall,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Defense,  holds  a  press 
conference  to  tell  of  military  plans.  Com- 
munist reporters  are  present.  Within  a  few 
hours  a  report  of  what  he  said  Is  on  the  desk 
of  Joseph  Stalin.  President  Truman's  ideas. 
outlined  to  .American  correspondents,  are  in 
Moscow  about  as  soon  as  they  are  on  the 
streets  of  American  cities.  These  reports 
often  are  more  detailed  than  those  printed 
in  America.  They  teU  how  the  President 
looked,  what  he  meant,  give  background  In- 
terpretations of  what  he  said. 

The  situation  is  the  same  aU  through  the 
Government.  Communist  reporters  for  Rus- 
sian newspapers  have  full  freedom.  They 
carry  the  same  press  cards  as  do  American 
reporters  The  Voice  of  America,  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  Is  barred  from  membership 
In  congressional  press  galleries.  But  corre- 
spondents for  foreign  Communist  newspapers 
are  admitted. 

Reporters  for  the  Soviet  news  agencies  have 
cards  that  admit  them  to  the  White  House 
offices.  They  have  working  spare  in  the  Stnte 
Department    pressrooms,    lunch    with    State 


Department  offici.ais.  and  listen  in  on  press 
conferences  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son. 

All  around  Washington  the  S'^vlet  re- 
porters rub  shoulders  with  American  news- 
men. They  move  In  and  out  of  newsrooms, 
pick  up  the  same  hand-outs,  attend  press 
conferences  with  officials  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Atomic  Energy  Com.mission. 
and  other  agencies.  They  are  members  ol 
the  National  Press  Club  and  attend  its  social 
gatherings.  And  they  may  travel  freely  about 
the   country   and   talk  to   anyone. 

If  American  reporters  are  spies — as  William 
Oatls,  the  Associated  Press  reporter,  was 
accu-sed  of  being  in  Czechoslovakia — then 
Communist  correspondents  are  able  to  do 
a  full  Job  of  spying  in  the  United  States 
with  the  aid  of  United  States  officials  and 
long-standing  policies. 

Seven  employees  do  the  work  for  Tass,  the 
Russian  news  agency.  In  the  United  States. 
Three  of  them  are  In  New  York,  four  In 
Washington.  Of  them,  only  two  are  Rus- 
sians. The  others  are  American  citizens. 
There  are  no  reporters  from  the  satellite 
countries  In  the  United  States  except  for 
two  Polish  newsmen  who  are  accredited  to 
the  U.  N.  and  whose  activities  are  confined  to 
the  New  York  area. 

Like  the  2  Poles,  the  16  Russian  reporters 
accredited  to  the  United  Nations  are  re- 
stricted to  work  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
Including  Flushing  and  Lake  Success.  If  one 
of  them  should  go  to  Albany  to  cover  a  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  or  to  Philadelphia  for 
a  Communist  meeting,  he  might  be  deported. 
But  In  New  York  City  they  travel  freely  and 
talk  with  whomever  they  wish,  ask  all  sorts 
of  questions.  Many  of  them  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  Wall  street  and  on  local  assign- 
ments for  the  Soviet  agency. 

The  seven  Tass  reporters  assigned  to  gen- 
eral work  In  the  New  York  and  Washington 
offices,  and  accredited  as  correspondents,  may 
travel  where  they  wish  and  write  what  they 
will  Those  In  Washington  are  free  to  range 
through  the  Government  departments. 
There  Is  no  censorship  over  their  activities  or 
what  they  send  out  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  New  York  office.  Ivan  Beglov  and 
his  two  American  aides  send  Russia  far  more 
material  than  ever  appears  in  Russian  and 
satellite  newspapers.  They  send  the  texts  of 
speeches,  governmental  announcements, 
business  and  technical  reporU.  all  kinds  of 
useftU  information.  In  Moscow,  this  is 
passed  around  among  trusted  officials.  The 
driblets  that  get  Into  the  newspapers  are  dis- 
torted versions  of  American  happenings. 

Much  of  this  material  comes  from  Wash- 
ington where  the  bureau  Is  operated  by  Mik- 
hail Fedorov  and  his  three  American  helpers. 
Pedorov.  30.  was  an  aeronautical  engineer 
before  the  Soviet  Government  decided  to  con- 
vert him  Into  a  newspaperman 

Pedorov's  three  helpers  are  Laurence  Todd. 
Miss  Jean  Montgomery,  and  Miss  Euphemia 
K.  Virden.  Mias  Montgomery  is  the  daughter 
of  a  Pittsburgh  architect.  Miss  Virden's 
father  is  a  Cleveland  industrialist,  once  an 
official  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Todd,  68,  preceded  Fedorov  as  chief  of  the 
Tass  bureau.  He  is  an  old  hand  In  Washing- 
ton. A  New  Knglander,  Todd  has  an  ancestor 
who  fought  in  the  Revolution.  Another 
heli>ed  to  start  the  Republican  Party.  Todd 
has  many  news  sources  In  Washington.  In 
the  past,  the  Russian  Embassy  has  relied 
heavily  on  ills  advice. 

Instructions  from  New  York  and  Moscow 
flow  into  the  Washington  office  of  Tass  with- 
out question.  But  one  of  the  points  raised 
against  WlUlam  Oat  is  was  that  he  worked 
under  orders  from  his  New  York  office. 

The  congressional  press  galleries,  whose 
rules  are  administered  by  newspapermen, 
refused  to  grant  membership  to  reporteis  for 
the  Voice  cif  America  t)ecause  It  was  a  Gov- 
ernment agency.  Tass  reporters  were  held  to 
be  representatives  of  a  press  service  and  ad- 
mitted. 


But.  among  satellite  countries,  one  Gov- 
ernment put  fass  in  a  different  light.  An 
American  correspondenv  In  that  country 
protested  to  Foreign  Office  officials  that  he 
was  being  compelled  to  submit  his  dispatches 
for  censorship  but  that  Tass  men  did  not 
have  to  do  so  He  got  back  a  formal  letter 
telling  him  that  Tass  reporters  had  diplo- 
matic rank  but  that  he  did  not. 

Adoption  of  the  same  point  of  view  In 
Wa.shington  would  ban  Tass  men  from  con- 
gressional press  galleries  on  the  same  ground 
as  that  on  which  membership  was  refused  to 
the  Voice  of  America. 

Few  reporters  from  the  United  Slates  re- 
main in  either  Russia  or  the  satellite  coun- 
tries. There  are  only  fotu-  American  report- 
ers in  Riusla.  No  others  are  being  admitted. 
One  American  correspondent,  recalled  to 
the  United  States  recently,  was  kept  wait- 
ing 7  months  before  the  Soviet  Government 
would  permit  him  to  go  back  to  Moscow  He 
had  worked  In  Russia  almost  10  years,  waa 
married  to  a  Russian  woman  and  had  left 
his  wife  and  two  children  in  Moecow. 

Another  American  newspaperman ,  seeking 
admission  to  a  satellite  country,  was  told 
over  the  telephone  that  if  he  would  call  at 
the  Embassy  in  Washington,  he  could  get  an 
entry  permit.  At  the  Embassy,  he  saw  men 
Inside,  but  no  one  would  answer  the  door- 
bell. For  several  days,  he  got  more  asstir- 
ances  by  telephone  that  be  could  get  an 
entry  permit;  but  no  one  would  come  to 
the  docM-  at  th«  Embassy.  He  Is  still  wait- 
ing. 

In  Russia  and  most  of  the  satellite  coun- 
tries, a  reporter  can  make  no  move  that  Is 
not  reported  to  the  police.  There  are  no 
governmental  news  sources,  no  press  con- 
ferences, no  uncenaored  newspapers  from 
which  to  pick  up  news.  And  many  of  tbe 
citizens  are  afraid  to  tallc  with  reporter*. 
They,  too,  are  being  spied  upon.  The  only 
news  sotirce  is  newspapers  that  print  offi- 
cially approved  news.  Often  dispatches 
themselves  are  censored  before  being  sent; 
they  may  be  held  up  at  any  time. 

The  general  disposition  Is  to  treat  news- 
paper reporters  as  E<pies.  And.  around  Wasb- 
Ington.  since  the  Oatls  Incident,  the  sugges- 
tion Is  being  raised  that  Russian  rejporten 
be  treated  the  same  way. 
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The  Case  of  the  Cmfiued  Couf  ar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw  To«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  Auaust  23,  1951 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  The  Case  of  the  Confused 
Cougar. 

This  interesting  story  comes  from  the 
Tennessee  Citizens'  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  of  Nashville.  Tenn. : 
The  Case  of  the  Corrrrsn)  Couoar 

The  bureaucrat  and  the  taxpayer  are  not 
alone  in  their  confusion  over  duplication  and 
overlapping  among  Federal  agencies. 

Even  the  animals  in  the  forest  lands  owned 
by  Uncle  Sam  are  slightly  puzzled — or  should 
be,  anyway.  Take  the  case  of  tbe  cougar  (or 
mounUln  Uon ) .  If  a  cougar  is  killed  on  Park 
Service  land,  the  bimter  U  beld  under  Park 
Service  regulations  to  have  destroyed  wild- 
life in  a  national  park.  He  ti  liable  to  a 
fine  and  Imprisonment  or  botb. 
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r.  e  the  coDgmr  paw*  up  Uj«  Pwk 
Cferncc  toad  for  >  betxer  hunUi^s  pr«err»  In 
the  Ptvwt  aerrV*  huKl.  th«  buBter  vbc  kilU 
blm  is  trtmtRl  from  an  eatlrrl7  <tlflerent 
vtaxMtpotnt — bat  ulao  by  Pederul  ttApd&rtSs 

■nj«  ^arert  aemce  roles  contain  no  prcti- 
gjcn  for  ptmlstlag  a  cougar  killer.  Rather. 
be  te  rrvarde<L  ;ar  the  Stat?  In  which  the 
Porcst  Semoe  ^esern  ties  will  pay  the 
hunter  a  17%  bounty  tor  having  destroyed  a 
predatory  animal. 

In  tills  faahksa,  under  FMcral  lavx.  one 
bureau  bails  the  hunter  as  a  benetactor  of 
m.nfciTMi  And  he  Is  rewarded  acoorulngly. 
while  ii»r"**«— ■  agency  at  the  same  Gorem- 
mcot  boids  that  the  hunter  Is  a  criminal 
and  tma  send  htm  to  jail. 

It  Is  eoefiatnc.  to  say  the  least— confusing 
to  tHe  hunter  and  mayb*  even  to  the  ccu^ax. 
IT  tikc  eoa(ar  la  not  coofxised.  then  the  tax- 
•t  \m^  should  be  treed  from  the 
and   dupl1ffad<ai   d   oTcr  lapping 
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IXTEMBK>!f  OP  REMARKS 

HOH.  aiFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  kaksas 
HI  THE  HOCSB  or  REFRESXIfTA'nVEa 

Thwrsdew.  Auffust  23.  1951 

lir.  HOPB.  Mr.  Speaker,  nndo'  leave 
to  estend  my  rcauirks  tn  the  Rbcom>,  I 
tnrtndf  an  ftddren  entitled  "Rational 
AdjurtaentB  to  Uncertainty."  deliyered 
by  Dr.  WUUam  A.  Neiswanger.  professor 
of  m«jnijuik«  at  tbe  University  at  IlliDOL£>. 
to  tbe  ItSI  graduattnc  class  of  Wash- 
Imni  UnlTentty.  on  June  3.  last 

Dr.  Relsa'anger.  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
bnm  UBtvcnity.  has  not  only  had  a  dis- 
tliiflilinl  career  as  unlrerafty  profes- 
sor, bat  has  spent  oonsideraMe  time  in 
tbe  Oefeiumept  aeivke  as  an  adviser  on 
important  problems  tnvoMng  monetary 
and  fconotnir  qiuestions.  At  these  com- 
meEtoenaent  ezerdaes  be  was  awarded  the 
bcmorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

WhUs  dfaetted  partteularly  to  college 
graduates  about  to  face  the  realities  of 
life  tn  tbew  trytag  and  uneertaln  tlnu^s. 
tbe  address  of  Dr.  Neiswanger  contains 
so  mncb  that  is  wise,  thoughtful.  And 
eonferaettTe  that  it  might  wen  be  read 
and  heeded  by  every  Amolcan.  For  that 
reaMO.  I  have  felt  that  it  should  be 
placed  In  the  CoMcaxsasiOKAL  Recou. 
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Aajuwrifzarrs  TO  nMC^rraorrr 

t  Staffer,  mcmbsrs  at  tlw  boards 

(acuity,  members  oC 

graduating   daaa,   dlstliigiilated   guests 

ladies  and  gsnxlcmcn.  as  you  must  know. 

very  plaased  to  racum   to  my   aLma 

for  tbe  ptjvpoae  of  greeting  this  gnid- 

.  congratulating  each  of  you  oa 

eompletiOB   of   a  course    of 

wMling  you  w«U. 

•  leeulty  sun  nyaeU.  I  sbould  Ilka  also 

the  (acuity  of  WMbbum  on 

of  this  class     I  know  socoe* 

flg  wtet  you.  tbe  faculty,  have  bsen 

btteglag  these  stu^nts  so  far. 

If  they  era  Uke  tboas  I  meet  In  cIms.  tt  U 

tb«m   to   graduation. 

II   Is   poHlMe   to   inspire— tbaat.    of 

o€  becoming  profesmrs 

day.    Others  yMd  only  to 

oeeaslonajly  like  that. 

H  Is  aaeasMry  to  intimidat*— <t»«w 

a  Mtisertlhle  parked  outside. 


laJS  to  be 

:  '-■■..-tra- 
-i    r.iCely 


Then  there  are  thoee  Tiio  cctae  *.c 
entertained     Thes«  last  are  ;^  er< 
tion  to  us  processors—  ihey  respv : 
to  our  every  humorcu.*  sallt.  yet  '.I.t  v     ;•■  -. 
show  an  acute  allercy  :-:■:  '.oajr..r,^      T  ..'. 

tMs  frustration.  I  scmetimes  ?■-*.«•  ■:.•: 
genera.1  good  nature  and  then  ad\  :;<;    ;.t ::. 
follow  another  curriculum. 

It  must  have  been  much  the  .^aine  .^  )^en 
I  was  a  student  In  Wiishburs.  and  I  .^l;;s*  •^iv 
L  when  a  itudent.  had  but  Utile  ro:i.  »pt..  :i 
of  the  role  the  faculty  piays  u;  higher  edu- 
cation. Now.  however.  I  have  a  real  s<'n.'=e 
of  gratitude  u:>  the  inspiring  teachers  .^I  my 
day  at  Washburn  I  tnc-ai  no*  ilso  with 
what  benign  tolerance  they  ...bserved  our  im- 
mature aliempt.6  at  self-expression  ar.d  »ith 
what  restraint  they  refused  to  :nter!ere  w.rh 
those  occasional  .atavistic  displays  of  yruth- 
ful  eiuberance  such  as  hobo  day  ceiebraiio:..? 
and  sack  scraps  I  have  no  doubt  such  exni- 
bitkKU  have  long  since  been  renounced  by 
more  sophisticated   generations 

And  ao  to  the  faculty,  for  their  continued 
skill  In  conTeylng  learning  to  reluctant  gen- 
erations of  youth.  I  say.  for  myself  and  this 
ciaaa— thank  you  very  much.  And  to  you. 
the  students,  without  whom  we  prctesscrs 
wotild  be  truly  sad — felicitations!  I  am  .=ure 
President  Stoffer,  your  faculty,  parenta  and 
friends  are  very  proud. 

But  I  did  not  oome  here  solely  to  euiogvze 
the  faculty  and  graduating  cla^s  1  came 
also  to  discuss  some  problems  of  adjustment 
to  the  unusual  uncertainties  which  face  us 
tn  our  day.  To  be  confronted  by  uncertainty 
U  surely  nothing  new  In  human  experience. 
but  the  extent  and  scarce  oX  our  pre>e:.i 
Insecurity  seem  to  come  to  u-s  »lth  :- j-.>'1 
impact  and  leave  us  in  some  doubt  as  to  a 
proper  course  of  behavior. 

TTie  ciiuse  of  the  unique  uncertainty  of  our 
day  Is  an  essentially  fal.se  philosophy,  wh-.rh 
after  some  100  years  of  incubation  and  rest- 
less stirrings  has  accumulated  a  •.lo.ent 
force  and  this  force  has  been  turned  out- 
ward on  the  world.  It  Is  the  philos.jphy 
of  class  conflict,  based  on  an  eccn;  mic  in- 
terpretation of  history  and  a  mlstalter.  rr.a- 
teriaOstlc  dialectic  According  to  the  Marx- 
ists, the  history  of  civilization  is  the  hL^t  ry 
of  exploitation,  of  the  many  by  the  le*-. 
and  the  culture  of  a  people  is  but  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  enslavement  of  these  -iho 
toil.  Religion,  art  and  literature  are  t-  them 
but  the  servants  of  politics  and  miast  be 
nuule  to  serve  the  state  The  state,  In  turn. 
is  viewed  as  sn  instrument  of  or3anl^cd  vi  - 
lence  administered  by  the  ruling  rla^s-^'^  a.s 
a  means  of  oppression  The  Communi.^t  d;  - 
tstorshlps  ironically  referred  to  as  p**-  plf^  s 
democracies,  use  this  power  ruthlesslv  'o 
supptess  Individualism  and  freedom  !n  ^-'r.p\r 
political,  ctiltura!  and  economic  manifesta- 
tions. Tbe  Marxian  doctrine  and  lis  n-w 
testament,  by  Lenin  and  atalln.  maKe  ^f  our 
ideals  a  sham,  our  defense  of  freedo.ii  a 
hypocrisy,  snd  love  of  country  an  e-T'  'l  n 
stirred  and  diverted  by  tricksters  for  their 
selflsb  Interest, 

Small  wonder  we  are  sasallcd  by  inrer- 
talntlea.  a  new  sense  of  insecurity  ar.d  re- 
sulting anxiety  when  such  perverse  Idea's  !»'e 
combined  with  military  power  and  loofned 
in  the  world  Ho  single  group  of  our  cit.z-  r.s 
la  more  apprehensive  or  fllled  with  f  re- 
bodlng  than  the  qusrter  of  a  million  y^ur^ 
persons  who  are  receiving  their  baccalaur'->nte 
degrees  this  month  from  American  unlv»'r«i- 
tles  Abroad  there  Is  even  more  mlsglvini? 
and  concern  In  the  minds  of  youn?  pe-p!.-, 
for  they  live  closer  to  the  danger  in  wjcle- 
tles  which  are  more  divided  on  fundamental 
lastjce:  their  professors  are  widely  separated 
on  baste  questions  of  social  philosophy  and 
organised  mliMultles  are  vocal  tn  sporiiioring 
tbe  moat  radical  sort  trf  Ideas. 

Amerleans,  least  of  all  Kansani,  have  never 
been  Impeded  nor  awed  by  a  feeling  of  in- 
eertalnty  or  Insecurity,  Indeed,  we  ha  e 
thrived  In  tbe  midst  of  uncertain n-     Perhaps 


•;■.;»  1.^  pnrt'.v  because  we  are  still  close  to  itie 
pi.i:.et-r  day.s  and  have  been  weaned  on  stories 
ui  Indian  raids  and  the  struggle  to  make 
K.i  ...  Uct:  The  Beecher  Bible  and  rifle- 
n  :'■:.  j.;-.u  .eft  the  security  of  Boston  to  settle 
..  ,,v.i.'-',.v  Wabaaniiee  County  and  take  tiiCir 
.:..\..ce.s  \u  bioody  Kansas  are  u  symbol  of 
resolute  faith  and  purpose  in  the  midst  of 
uncertainty.  True,  motives  may  have  been 
mixed,  as  '^ne  stttler  on  Pony  Creek  wrote  to 
his  relatives  bact  home  in  New  England: 
We  c.inie  to  make  Kansas  free  and,  inci- 
deii'ally,  t;tn  a  quarter  section  of  land.  ' 

The  rew!  dtinger  In  the  uncertainty  which 
confronts  us  in  our  era  la  that  we  may  be- 
come weakened  by  doubts,  that  our  emotions 
may  become  so  aroused  as  to  lead  us  to  fooluh 
actions  and  -xe  may  be  led  to  emphasize  the 
wrong  thinii;s  In  trymg  to  work  out  the  solu- 
tions to  the  perils  of  our  own  day. 

What  adjustments  can  the  Intelligent  per- 
son make  which  will  preserve  his  sense  of 
balance,  dispel  In  measure  the  anxiety  of 
fear,  and  enable  him  to  stand  as  his  pioneer 
ancestors  did  with  calm  surety  and  steadfast 
purpose  r> 

The  adjus=tments  I  wish  to  suggest  take 
the  form  of  recommendations  for  action  and 
for  certain  points  of  view.  What  actions  we 
should  take  in  view  of  the  present  uncertain- 
ties, what  points  of  view  we  should  ievelop 
in  the  interest  of  our  common  welfire  de- 
{?end.  of  c.  urse.  on  the  nature  of  th?  prcb- 
'pms  with  which  we  are  confronted.  I  would 
', 'rv  hriefly  characterize  the  program  of  th^/se 
!ip<>*:e  us  as  follows: 

1  They  are  attempting  to  weaken  the 
v.('>:pTn  democracies  by  using  every  tool  of 
!  ".r  aganda  and  design  to  widen  eact.  flssuie 
and  crevlrp  In  the  social  structure  of  the 
demooracle*  If  our  enemle.s  are  su:-cessful 
in  thLs.  they  will  have  gained  two  Impor- 
•  i:  '  ends — la)  we  will  be  divided  anc  (b)  we 
■*i.i  be  led  to  duubt  the  enduring  quality 
of  our  institutions. 

2  They  stimulate  natirna!  moven:ents  in 
the  colonial  areas  of  the  world  and  co:itrlbute 
by  force  to  the  success  of  these  mo\ement8. 
Then,  In  these  backward  areas,  the)  stimu- 
late aernrian  revolt  and  flnaUy  orga  lize  the 
proletariat  uprising  of  the  urban  wrrkers  as 
the  camax  of  the  three-stage  Communist 
revolution  in  colonial  areas. 

3  The  economies  of  the  major  industrial 
nations  of  the  west,  they  contend,  contain 
the  seed?  -^f  their  own  destruction,  iVithout 
going  Into  the  ectsnomlc  basis  for  this  Com- 
munist p<-iint  of  view,  let  me  say  merely  they 
a.'true  that  the  collapse  of  western  clviliza- 
n  n.s  u  to  be  expected  as  a  consequence  of 
thf>  breakdown  In  the  economic  sjstem  as 
revealed  to  us  In  periodic  business  depres- 
5 1 : )  n «. 

And  so  the  Communists  have  a  urogram 
V  :.;'  h  -A  -Mid  weaken  us  Internally  by  exploit- 
Ir.j  .'iny  weaknesses  which  may  be  lound  m 
our  ,=i. <rlal  and  economic  structure,  w  iich  will 
hara.ss  us  at  the  fringes  of  the  rarth  as 
c  if  riiil  peopips  arc  stimulated  to  revolt  and 
wiM  it  IS  contended,  destroy  us  at  las*. 
thr.Tigh  a  breakdown  of  economic  crgani- 
z;i'lon. 

If  •:hl.s  is  the  program  of  our  foe  and  he 
like  Hitler  has  written  out  his  pJ- ilcsophy 
and  program  of  action  In  detail  f^r  us  to 
rfid.  then  the  question  arises-  What  are  the 
.id.'u^tments  which  a  rational  perse  n  might 
vv.:i  make  during  this  period  of  uncjrtainty? 

I  would  suggest  first,  that  we  should  ob- 
serve with  great  caie  the  points  a  which 
the  Communists  direct  their  divishe  propa- 
ganda We  should  then  consider  In  a  ra- 
ti, ual  way  whether  the  faults  trulj  exist  in 
fjur  .-ocldl  structure.  If  so,  we  shouUl  do  what 
wj  can  as  soon  as  we  can  to  atrenfthen  our 
dtrnocracy  by  remedying  these  faults.  One 
does  nut  travel  abroad  for  long  bifore  the 
pr  )p.ir:anda  reaches  his  ears,  sometlnes  from 
iiundly  .vmrces.— What  about  yov  r  lynch- 
liis,-:"    What  about  the  share  a oppers?    What 
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about  the  Okies?  What  about  the  gangsters 
who  rule  your  great  cities?  "Why."  the  con- 
cierge of  a  Swiss  hotel  asked  me,  "do  yon 
keep  your  Indians  in  concentration  camps?" 
With  such  cunning,  attempts  are  made  to 
belittle  us  in  the  eyes  of  world  opinion  and 
cau.se  doubts  among  us.  Some  of  the  faults 
which  are  exploited  so  craftily  run  deep 
and  are  surrounded  by  Intense  emotion. 
One  cannot  heal  them  overnight  nor  cure 
them  with  single  acts  of  well -Intended  legis- 
lation, nor  do  I  advocate  a  Carrie  Nation- 
like approach  to  their  solution  by  members 
of  this  class,  for  example.  It  does  seem, 
however,  that  one  rational  adjustment  to  the 
uncertainties  which  confront  us  is  to  re- 
evaluate the  Importance  of  Issues  raised  in 
the  broad  area  of  Ideological  conflict  and  to 
see  that  we  use  our  Influence  right  here  at 
home  to  develop  a  more  perfect  democracy 
and  so  strengthen  ourselves  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Members  of  organizations  working  toward 
these  ends,  whether  women's  clubs,  ser^'lce 
clubs,  trade  unions,  student  societies  or  Sen- 
ate crime  investigating  committees  surely 
serve  their  country's  cause. 

Not  only.  It  seems  to  me.  should  we  take 
a  positive  position  to  remedy,  as  we  can.  the 
faults  in  our  society,  but  I  would  suggest 
also  that,  as  Individuals,  we  should  Impose 
restraints  on  ourselves  when  under  the  emo- 
tional tensions  of  our  new  insecurity.  This 
to  me  is  another  useful  adjustment  to  un- 
certainty. For  there  Is  real  danger  that  our 
anxieties  will  stir  such  emotions  within  us 
that  we  will  seek  an  outlet  near  at  hand — 
that  we  will  turn  on  our  neighbors;  that  we 
will  assail  the  universities  and  attempt  to 
restrict  intellectual  inquiry  there;  that  we 
will  join  with  those  whose  fears  overcome 
their  faith  and  deprive  ourselves  of  those 
fundamental  rights  of  freedom  which  are 
the  glory  of  our  society. 

As  you  may  remember,  the  New  York 
Times  conducted  a  study  last  month  In  72 
major  colleges  in  this  country  and  reported 
■  a  subtle,  creeping  paralysis  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  is  attacking  the  college 
campuses.  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
limiting  both  students  and  faculty  in  the 
area  traditionally  reserved  for  the  free  ex- 
ploration of  knowledge  and  truth."  This, 
I  think  you  will  agree,  must  be  stopped  by 
men  and  women  who  make  a  rational  adjust- 
ment to  uncertainty  and  refuse  to  be  stam- 
peded by  fear 

But  if  a  rational  adjustment  to  uncer- 
tainty IS  a  refusal  to  be  panicked  Into  a 
destruction  of  our  traditional  freedom  of 
expression  and  thought,  then  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  collateral  adjustment  which 
all  responsible  persons,  especially  professors, 
should  make.  We  all  know  professors  who 
like  to  use  the  shock  technique  to  stimu- 
late Interest,  and  I  fear  we  must  renounce 
It  and  take  special  care  that  what  we  say 
in  the  classroom  and  public  forum  reflects 
our  sober  Judgment.  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  gag  ourselves,  to  do  this  would 
destroy  our  integrity,  but  I  do  mean  that 
wl'.at  we  say  we  must  Intend  to  say  In  all 
sobriety  and  objectivity,  and  that  we  willing- 
ly ahne  the  prestige  society  accords  us  behind 
our  views.  Only  In  this  way  do  we  merit 
the  special  privileges  given  us,  and  only  in 
this  way  do  we  maintain  otir  influence. 

The  second  point  in  the  general  program 
of  the  Communists  to  which  I  have  made 
brief  relerence  has  to  do  with  their  attempts 
to  bring  colonial  areas  of  the  world  under 
proletarian  dictatorships.  Clearly,  we  see 
these  programs  In  partial  fulfillment  In 
China.  Indochina,  and  Korea — each  in  its 
own  stage  of  the  three-stage  revolutionary 
program  for  such  areas.  This  activity  con- 
tributes much  to  our  sense  of  uncertainty 
Just  now,  and  much  could  be  said  and  should 
be  said  concerning  our  adjustments  to  this 
new  element  of  uncertainty  In  our  lives.    I 


will  make  but  one  oxnment.  however.  It  U 
this:  As  a  people  we  must  make  the  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  adjustments  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  great  world  power.  In  1914  we 
were  one  of  five  or  six  great  powers;  in  1941 
again  we  were  one  of  flve  or  six  great  powers, 
but  now  we  are  one  of  two  great  world 
powers  which  have  the  technical  capacity, 
the  industrial  resources,  the  manpower,  and 
the  geographical  position  to  qualify.  We 
are  so  regarded  by  other  peoples  everywhere. 
True,  we  have  strong  allies,  but  In  the  end 
we  emerge  as  the  custodians  of  the  English 
common  law,  of  eighteenth  century  liberal- 
ism, of  the  rights  of  man,  and  no  immature 
desire  to  escape  by  hiding  behind  the  oceans 
or  retreating  to  the  security  of  the  open 
country  can  change  this  fact,  in  my  opinion. 
If  this  is  faced  without  evasion,  many  new 
complexities  arise,  but  one  at  least  has  the 
Inner  peace  of  a  matvire  person  who  has 
located  himself  In  his  environment  and  un- 
derstands, in  measure,  his  relationship  to  it. 
It  seems  to  me  we  swe  wearing  our  great 
power  very  well — without  swagger  or  trucu- 
lence.  and  I  hope  none  of  us  mistakes  for 
weakness  the  repose  which  only  great 
strength  makes  possible.  For  another  ra- 
tional adjustment  which  should  be  made  In 
time  of  uncertainty  is  a  proper  appraisal  of 
one's  own  strength  and  the  enjoyment  of  a 
quiet  satisfaction  In  It. 

These  same  Communists  who  assail  us  on 
so  many  fronts  today,  also  hold  the  belief, 
as  I  have  said,  that  every  form  of  society — 
ancient,  medieval  and  modern — breeds 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. The  force  to  which  they  look  to  de- 
stroy the  great  industrial  nations  at  last  is 
the  business  depression  which  in  its  recur- 
ring cycle,  they  say.  forces  more  and  more 
persons  Into  the  proletariat,  centralizes  con- 
trol more  and  more  In  the  hands  of  the  few, 
whom  they  call  the  monopoly  capitalists, 
and  finally  leads  to  the  overturn  of  the  en- 
tire structure  by  the  mass  uprising  of  the 
proletariat. 

I  will  not  now  explain  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  as  It  applies  to  American  society; 
Its  fallacies  are  probably  evident  to  you.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  a  great  depression  in 
America  will  Induce  such  recessions  abroad 
in  societies  less  stable  than  our  own  and 
bring  such  spreading  unemployment  and 
distress  as  to  enable  the  native  Communists 
to  score  great  victories  without  the  firing 
of  a  Russian  shot. 

Equally  important  with  military  pcrpared- 
ness  In  America,  I  would  say.  is  the  pre- 
paredness to  forestall,  If  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly to  reduce  the  violence  of,  any  major 
business  recession  which  may  come  upon  us. 
Faced  with  armed  aggression,  our  leaders 
usually  under-emphasize  the  Importance  of 
this. 

Why  do  I  mention  this  to  the  members  of 
a  class  who  have  seen  nothing  but  prosperity 
In  America  since  their  early  childhood?  My 
reason  is  that  you  should  not  have  to  learn 
by  hard  experience  what  we  have  learned 
and  that  your  generation  must  understand 
that  a  business  depression  In  America  may 
be  hard  for  us  to  weather,  but  a  truly  severe 
one  might  well  bring  real  disaster  to  ota- 
neighbors  overseas.  Pear  of  this  has  been 
one  of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  In  Anglo- 
American  relations  In  the  pxastwar  years. 

A  rational  adjustment  to  our  present  tin- 
certainties  Is  required  here,  too.  for  the  con- 
cept of  the  Kansas  pioneer  who  shaped 
his  own  destiny  on  a  quarter  section  of  good 
Kansas  soil  and  rtfgarded  government  as  a 
necessary  evil,  is  of  eternal  merit  as  it  em- 
phasizes the  individual's  responsibility  for 
his  own  welfare.  However,  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  forces  which  Influence  our 
economy,  and  the  wide  range  of  their  effects 
on  many  people  In  many  lands  and  the  criti- 
cal role  they  play  for  good  or  evil  in  the 
battle  ol  ideologies,  requires  that  our  moat 


powerful  and  concentrated  forces  be  mus- 
tered when  collapse  seems  imminent  and 
this  means  the  Federal  Government  must 
act.  This  indicates.  It  seems  to  me,  thht 
when  we  no  longer  are  sustained  by  htige 
military  expenditures  and  a  period  of  transi- 
tion is  before  xis,  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  must  face  Its  responsibility  and  direct 
its  fiscal  policies  to  the  goal  of  economic 
stabilization.  To  the  prospect  of  such  action 
I  believe  we  must  adjust  ourselves  In  this 
time  of  tincertalnty. 

Finally.  I  think  we  may  need  to  make  a 
rational  adjustment  to  the  very  concept  of 
uncertainty  Itself.  When  my  class  of  1922 
graduated.  World  War  I  had  but  recently 
ended:  we  were  entering  the  "two  chickens 
In  every  pot"  era  and  the  outlook,  apparently, 
was  quite  serene.  However,  those  of  us  who 
went  to  graduate  school  had  but  received  our 
higher  degrees,  and  those  who  entered  busi- 
ness had  but  become  established  when  the 
great  depression  came.  Our  sense  of  eco- 
nomic 6ecuri*y  was  rudely  destroyed  and  our 
economic  status,  which  had  seemed  sectire 
and  certain,  became  most  uncertain.  As  we 
eme.-ged  from  this,  the  Hitler  tyranny  ap- 
peared and  all  those  uncertainties  of  personal 
fortune  which  confront  men  at  such  time* 
assailed  us.  So  the  period  of  security  en- 
Joyed  by  the  class  of  1922  was  short  and  our 
lives  have  been  full  of  uncertainty,  Utile 
dreamed  of  on  our  commencement  day. 

Today,  your  commencement  day,  the  pros- 
pect In  1951  seems  quite  as  uncertain  as  ours 
appeared  certain  in  1922.  But  Ir.  the  fullness 
of  time  It  is  likely  that  you,  Ux).  will  know 
years  o!  reasonable  quiet  and  enjoy  that 
sense  of  security  known  too  rarely  by  men  of 
any  era.  Surely,  however,  the  only  certainty 
Is  change,  and  as  mature  persons  we  can 
scarcely  feel  abused  or  that  fate  Is  against 
us  If  our  years  have  their  lot  of  uncertainty 
which  has  been  and  will  be  the  experience  ot 
man. 

Ours  Is  the  task  of  making  rational  ad- 
justments to  the  perils  of  our  period:  adjust- 
ments of  the  kind  I  have  been  speaking  lead 
to  action,  and  positive  action  programs  dis- 
pel, in  measure,  the  anxieties  of  fear.  In 
such  times  as  this  human  greatness  can 
emerge,  and  I  express  the  hope,  in  closing, 
that  the  members  of  this  class  may  come  to 
know  the  deep  and  satisfying  experience  of 
personal  achievement  in  the  midst  of  great 
uncertainty.    "Ad  astra  per  aspera." 


Pkitippnes  Eaact 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  surest  ways  to  fight  c(»ninuiiism  is 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  conditions  on 
which  it  thrives.  In  the  Philippines  it 
thrives  on  unequal  distribution  of  the 
land  and  a  low  standard  of  living  for 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Therefore 
it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  has  taken  a  big  con- 
structive step  in  enacting  the  first  mini- 
mum-wage law  for  the  islands. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  article,  taken  from 
the  August  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Bulletin,  a  United  States  Department  ot 
Labor  publication: 

On  April  «.  1951.  the  Congress  of  the  Phil- 
ippines enacted  the  first  minimum-wage  lav 
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Tbc  Uw  vu  darteed  to  In^iroT*  Um  cco- 
natnic  coadltloiu  of  vorkan.  aad.  tlienby. 
tbc  cooBomy  aa  a  whole,  not  only  by  eatab- 
]i«t>trn  mora  a<leqviate  wag*  rataa  but  lOao 
by  prarantiac  ccrtaixi  pracUcea  tbroush 
vblcb  many  worken  In  the  PhlUppinea  arc 
deprlTed  at  a  portion  of  their  meager  wagea. 
The  in^etua  far  tlxla  law  caooe  from  one  of 
the  raeamman<Utlona  In  the  report  of  the 
United  SUtes  Kconomlc  Mlaalon  to  the  Fhil- 
tpptnea  (the  ao-called  Bell  report)  vaaO/t  to 
PreaUcnt  Truman  In  October  Id&O. 

By  riMon  of  condltlona  peculiar  to  the 
PhUlfipliMB.  the  Bilnlmum  wage  spedflel  in 
tbc  n«w  law  baa  three  different  leveU.  A 
•tngte  nto  at  4  peace  a  day  Is  requlreil  to 
b*  pi  LI  In  noni^nsulttiral  employment  In 
lAmlla  or  tta  anvtrona.  A  rate  at  3  petoa  a 
day  ia  proTtdad  for  nonagrictUtural  em- 
ployneat  outaldc  of  Manila  or  Ita  enTlrona 
for  1  y«ar.  and  tbereaftur  a  rata  of  4  ]>eaoa 
a  day.  Tbc  rate  provided  for  agrlcul'vural 
work  apipUcabie  on  farma  oomfirlBing  more 
than  13  bactarca  (approoOmately  SO  a-rres) 
to  grafdoated  over  a  3-year  period,  with  an- 
nsal  iPLiaaaw.  fitim  1.75  pcaoa  a  day  tci  2^ 
pesaa  a  day.  Tbe  Philippine  Secretary  of 
T-«tw»  Is  ampowered  under  tbe  act.  In  cer- 
tain etrcomaUnoaa.  to  appoint  trlpnrUta 
boaitbi  to  recommend  wage  ratea  in 
at  ttaa  ipt*^****  ml"<"niiTn 


To  tztsure  that  wagaa  are  reeslTed  by  the 
workera  wbo  bava  aaned  tbem.  tbe  law  pro- 
Tklaa  for  tbe  direct  payment  of  wages  to 
wotkMtm.  It  requlrea  the  payment  of  wagea 
dliwetly  to  tbe  wage  earner  In  legal  tender 
•t  Intervmto  not  exceeding  16  days.  Purther- 
mora.  It  to  daaigned  to  forestaU  preaent 
kiek-back  and  extortion  practices,  such  as 
ttoa  acHcaBed  eapatas  system  In  tbe  ste^edor- 
tBff  todiMtry  to  Manila,  wbereby  foremen 
•start  money  from  workers  as  tribute  for 
taCalBliig  their  )oba.  Other  sodi  tnstancea 
tavolsa  foreed  pgrcbaalng  from  company 
■tena  and  tbe  ebargtng  of  exorbitant  fees 
for  refvasentatkm  In  wage-collection  mat- 


C8«etlv«  esifareement  at  tbe  new  mlnl- 
nram-wag*  law  to  expected  to  prove  a  use- 
ful step  tn  belling  to  stimulate  tbe  Fhlllp- 
ptaia  taoatDj  tbrougb  an  Increase,  however 
modMt.  tn  tba  purcbaalng  power  and  stand- 
ard at  living  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
Uanda'  srorkers. 

Cooslderable  work  in  tbe  drafting  of  this 
lagUatloo  waa  performed  In  the  Ol&ce  of 
tb*  frTl*r»*«»  of  tbe  United  Statea  Depart- 
nant  of  Labor.  Members  .of  the  Solicitor's 
•tiir  vbo  performed  outstanding  sarvtce  In 
soeb  wortc  and  who  have  recently  received 
apaelal  recognition  by  tbe  Department's  Bf- 
ftdaney  Awards  Committee  for  tbelr  contri- 
bution to  tbe  project  are  Leonard  Appel, 
who  received  an  bcnor  award  for  meritorious 
swtaa.  and  Mlaa  Carol  Cos.  who  re<:clved 
a  superior  accomplishment  award.  Ecperts 
from  tba  United  Statea  Department  of  Labor 
who  parformad  on-tbe-spo(  work  tn  tbe  Phll- 
tppkam  tn  tba  effectuation  of  tbls  program 
w:ra  BsBry  O.  Oomperta.  Xalton  L.  Nelson. 
8.  Kantor. 


Ifev  SkMM  Cii4«ts  B«  Ptckt^? 


CTENSiON  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  MSW  TO«K 

IP  IBB  BOUBB  OP  RXPRCSBITATrVB 

rftKTfday,  Augutt  2J,  i»it 

ltr»  CUfSiXNTK    lir.  Spealcer.  under 
eoos^nt.  I  include  In  Uie  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  my 
colleague,  John  P  Kr^NEDY.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  article  appeared  m  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  of  August  19, 
1951.  under  the  title  'How  Should  Cadets 
Be  Picked?- 

Congressman   Keknedy   has    made    a 
special  study  of  conffreftfional  methods 
of  selecting  nominees  for  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.    He  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  in  World  War  IT  for  which 
he  received  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Medal  as  a  PT  boat  commander. 
How  Shoou)  Camts  Be  PicKro'— Thx  West 
Ponrr   Scandal    Calls    Atttntiom    to    thk 
WiAKiTxssxs  or  AN  (Xtkoded  Ststxw   for 
liiKHfu    SsBvics- School    Appointments 

(By  Hon.  John  P  Kennedt) 
The  recent  disclosure  that  00  West  Point 
cadets  have  been  Involved  In  "crlbDrng" 
on  examinations  has  shocked  the  Natlun. 
While  this  unlortunaie  scandal  is  a  cause 
for  concern  It  serves  to  call  attentlcn  to  the 
graver  issue  of  the  selection  methods  used 
In  choosing  our  future  military  and  naval 
leaders.  Young  men  are  finding  tnel.'  way 
into  the  service  Academies  by  political  favor- 
itism. Inadequate  screentn^,  and  misplaced 
emphasis  on  qualities  that  are  of  little  im- 
portance in  military  leaders. 

PabUc  attention  has  focused  on  the  num- 
ber of  football  players  Involved  m  the  scandal 
at  West  Point.  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the 
first  impulse  toward  moral  breakdown  came 
when  these  young  men  were  approached  by 
Academy  officials  and  athletic  scouts  who 
cdTered  them  appointments  to  West  Point  It 
Is,  of  course.  Imperative  that  Immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  stop  such  professional  recruiting 
of  athletes.  Efut  there  Is  more  to  It  than 
that:  special  preference  for  football  players 
la  only  one  of  numerous  faults  In  the  entire 
system  of  selecting  entrants  for  West  Point 
and  Annapolla. 

Our  present  system,  developed  to  Insure 
tbe  supremacy  of  tbe  civilian  over  the  mili- 
tary, makea  the  majority  of  appointments  to 
West  Point  and  Aimapolls  a  personal  pre- 
rogativa  of  Senators  and  Representatives. 
Tbat  system  Is  far  from  a  succeas.  especially 
wben  our  safety  may  bin^  on  our  ability  to 
draw  Into  tbe  service  Academies  young  men 
wbo  are  best  fitted  to  meet  the  vast  responsi- 
bilities that  will  later  be  placed  upon  them 
In  our    Armed   Forces. 

Tbe  broad  facte  as  I  have  gathered  them 
after  some  months  of  study  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Army  and  Navy  officials,  who  recog- 
nized tbe  deficiencies  of  the  present  system, 
rtia4'\rm»  a  Situation  so  serious  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  It.  These  (acts  will  show 
tbat  the  service  Academies  are  unfilled:  tliat 
tbe  best  men  are  not  being;  attracted  to 
them;  and  that  an  undesirably  high  num- 
ber of  graduates,  upon  whom  the  Oovern- 
mcnt  has  spent  large  sums  of  money,  fail  to 
stay  with  the  armed  services. 

Congressmen  are  not  required  by  law  to 
use  any  particular  standard  In  making  their 
appoL.kznents.  In  response  to  an  inquiry  I 
find  that  while  half  of  them  employ  some 
type  of  competitive  test,  mostly  the  so-called 
clvU  service  designating  examination,  the 
marks  made  by  the  candidates  are  nut  usu- 
ally considered  to  be  the  controlling  factor. 
Congressmen  frequently  make  their  choice 
on  grounds  of  "first  come,  first  served,"  or 
on  grounds  of  political  obligation,  or  per- 
baps  because  of  reasons  of  friendship. 

The  weakness  in  our  present  system  of 
selection  can  be  pointed  up  by  the  results 
that  the  Coast  Guard  has  obtained  through 
Its  system  of  recruiting  Its  students  by  open 
competition.  As  contrasted  with  West  Point 
and  Annapolis,  It  has  eight  or  nine  times  as 
many  applicants  as  vacancies — men  who  In 
many  cases  might  bsve  gone  to  the  other 
Aeademles  but  who  felt  they  did  not  have 
ttie  polttlcsl  influence  to  get  an  apjj< mtment. 


Moreover,  statistics  from  the  Edacatlonal 
Testing  Service,  an  affiliate  of  th»  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  revet  1  that  In 
1945.  1946,  and  1947  (years  In  w  ilch  this 
atPiiry  prepared  examinations  for  both  the 
Coa.'^t  Guard  Academy  and  the  Na/al  Acad- 
emy! the  Coast  Guard  candidates  achieved 
a  hiche.  score  than  the  Annapolis  Candi- 
da tfs. 

rvirther  evidence  of  the  deficiencies  of  n\ir 
present  system  of  selection  was  pr  .vlded  by 
the  study  made  for  the  War  Depa-tment  In 
l!)44  by  MaJ.  Oscar  K.  Euros.  Jr.  Comparing 
the  records  of  cadets  who  were  ippolnted 
bv  ConsTPSsmen  with  those  appointed  In  spe- 
cial catet;orles  as  a  result  of  a  c<  mpetltlve 
ex.imlnatlon.  It  was  found  that  (  ver  a  10- 
yrar  period  the  cadets  who  were  not  con- 
gressional appointees  performed  academi- 
cally, year  after  year,  better  than  congres- 
smnal  appointees. 

Tl;p  present  system  of  congressional  ap- 
pointments Is.  m  addition  to  being  unfair, 
obviously  not  producing  the  best  men  for 
the  service  Academies.  Evidence  of  this  Is 
tj  be  found  In  the  "attrition  stuilles"  made 
f  th»  classes  of  1915,  1925,  and  lii35  at  t>oth 
West  Point  and  Annapolis. 

■  Undesirable  stultion"  is  the  term  em- 
ployed In  these  studies  to  reprtsent  those 
men  who  have  been  accepted  foi  admission 
who  later  become  lost  to  the  arn  ed  services 
for  reasons  of  lack  of  suitable  temperament, 
want  of  proficiency,  or  absence  o:  emotional 
stability  The  figures  on  undesirable  at- 
trition are  truly  startling.  In  th«'  Navy  class 
of  1915  It  has  been  48.7  percent,  n  the  class 
of  1925  it  has  tieen  62.5  percent,  and  In  the 
class  of  1935  It  has  already  grcwn  to  27.8 
percent.  The  figtires  for  West  Point  are 
stjmewhat  leas.  For  the  classes  o'  1915,  1925, 
and  1935.  undesirable  attrition  stinds  at  27.2 
percent,  22.3  percent,  and  14.8  aercent.  re- 
spectively But  both  illustratJ  how  the 
services  of  a  vast  number  of  offl<  ers  are  lost 
to  tne  Nation  before  they  have  repaid  the 
investment  made  in  their  edt; cation  and 
training.  These  losses  are  in  large  part 
avoidable. 

Of  particular  Interest  in  this  time  of  emer- 
gency are  statistics  on  sttrltlon  In  the  Acad- 
emies at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Prom 
1945  to  1947  there  were  30e  resignations 
from  undergraduates  from  Annapolis  and  380 
from  West  Point.  Among  the  graduates  of 
the  Academies  the  attrition  ia  even  more 
noteworthy.  About  SO  percent  of  the  Annap- 
olis Academy  graduates  of  clafses  1943-46 
have  resigned  their  Navy  commissions,  and 
It  Is  reasonable  to  estimate  tha ;  tbe  coun- 
try has  today  less  than  60  percent  of  all  men 
entering  the  Naval  Academy  fr^m  1940  to 
1943. 

The  resignation  flgm-es  of  the  Military 
Academy  were  a  great  deal  less  but  It  ia 
evident  that  In  troubled  years  too  great  a 
percentage  of  young  men  consldc  r  the  Acad- 
emies as  a  place  of  refuge  riither  than  as  the 
foundation  of  a  life's  career  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

The  entrance  tests  for  appolrtees  to  the 
Academies  compound  In  many  ca^es  the  orig- 
inal errors  made  in  congressionnl  selection, 
although  recently  they  have  be*'n  substan- 
tially improved  by  being  admlnls  ered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service,  with  its  expe- 
rience in  the  field  of  giving  college  entrance 
examinations. 

One  deficiency  that  seems  to  :haracterlzc 
them  Is  that  they  fall  to  equall»'  the  oppor- 
tunities of  All  candidates  to  mtet  the  aca- 
demic reqiiirementa  for  adm  sslon.  The 
candidate  who  has  private  tuto-ing  or  who 
has  attended  a  preparatory  scbool  with  In- 
struction oriented  toward  enteru  g  one  cf  the 
Academies  will,  ss  a  rtile,  aclieve  higher 
marks  on  the  entrance  examinations  of  the 
Academy  than  will  a  candidate  w  ao  has  equal 
or  greater  native  intelligence  a: id  academic 
aptitude  but  who  has  the  benelt  only  of  a 
high-school  education. 


According  to  a  survey  made  of  the  class 
of  1942.  97.3  percent  of  the  298  members  of 
the  class  who  qualified  by  passing  the  regiilar 
entrance  examination  had  prejMiratlon 
supplementary  to  their  high  school  courses. 
That  survey  substantially  confirms  four  pre- 
vious studies  which  have  shown  that  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  candidates  who  passed 
the  rei^ular  examination  had  extra  Instruc- 
tion in  addition  to  their  regular  high  school 
work  Thia  has  led  to  the  development  of 
"cram  schools"  and  this  trend  has  handi- 
capped the  boy  without  funds. 

A  second  deficiency  that  seems  to  char- 
acterize these  tests  is  that  In  doing  the  Job 
they  purport  to  do  they  do  It  very  imper- 
fectly. Sf)me  15  to  20  percent  of  the  young 
n:«-n  entering  Annapolis  and  West  Point,  de- 
spit*  having  passed  these  tests,  fall  to  grad- 
uate because  of  academic  deficiencies — a 
percentiige  that  represents  pure  educational 
waste  and  that  is  substantially  higher  than 
that  which  characterizes  other  comparable 
hi.stltutions. 

Furtheimore.  the  enti-ance  requirements 
cf  the  .\cadpmles  consist  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical qualifications  and  make  little  attempt 
usually  to  determine  a  candidate's  person- 
ality, character,  and  leadership  potential, 
but  rather  rely  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  themselves  have  no 
eflectlve  means,  beyond  personal  knowledge. 
of  determining  the  presence  of  these  at- 
tributes. 

Evidence  of  the  importance  cf  qualities 
other  than  mere  academic  proficiency  in 
achieving  success  in  the  armed  services  Is 
the  result  of  a  study  of  more  than  1.000  naval 
line  officers  on  full  duty  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  drawn  from  the  classes  of  1912  to 
1922  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  purpose  of 
that  study  was  to  discover  what  correlation 
existed  between  academic  success  at  Annap- 
olis and  officer  career  success. 

Taking  a  correlation  coefficient  of  1  to 
mean  that  a  candidate's  success  at  the  acad- 
emy would  mirror  exactly  his  success  in  his 
later  career,  a  result  of  0  would  Indicate 
that  there  was  no  connection  between  the 
two.  The  correlation  coefficient  ttimed  up 
by  the  study  was  only  O.lfl,  which  damon- 
strated  that  there  Is  very  little  connection 
between  academic  success  at  the  Academy 
and  later  success  In  the  Navy,  where  person- 
ality and  character  begin  to  coxmt  heavily. 

The  obvious  method  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  men  applying  for  entrance  to  An- 
napolla and  West  Point  is  to  pursue  some 
such  method  of  recruitment  and  selection 
as  that  practiced  by  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy. I  doubt  today  whether  this  Is  a  prac- 
tical method.  Our  goal  must  be  to  develop 
as  effective  a  system  as  possible  within  the 
framework  of  congressional  responsibility 
for  the  selection  of  applicants.  But  there 
are  ways,  however,  for  Immense  Improve- 
ments In  the  framework  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem—ways wh.ch  I  hare  attempted  since 
1947  to  adapt  to  the  selection  of  candidates 
from  the  Eleventh  Massachtisetts  District 
for  the  service  Academies. 

Each  year  I  have  announced  tbat  open 
examinations  would  be  held  for  the  appoint- 
ments that  I  was  entitled  to  make  to  tbe 
two  Academies.  AH  applicants  an  subjected 
to  a  physical  examination  based  on  stand- 
ards applied  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  an 
obvious  necessity,  as  between  12  percent  and 
30  percent  of  those  appointed  by  their  Con- 
gressmen fall  to  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion given  at  the  Academies. 

Those  who  are  physically  aroeptaWe  are 
then  given  aptitude  and  acblevement  teats, 
especially  developed  by  tbe  training  dlrlslon 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commlaslon,  wblrti 
measure  their  ability  to  learn  and  tbelr  pro- 
ficiency in  acadonlc  subjects.  Tbelr  scholas- 
tic leeords  In  hlgb  school  and  preparatary 
acbool  are  carefully  cooplled  and  eraluased. 
Objective  reference  questtonnalres  devtoed 
to  bring  out  all  tbe  relevant  data  relating 
to  the  candidate's  character  and  personality 
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are  sent  to  former  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
others  who  have  personally  observiid  the  can- 
didate over  a  period  of  time.  These  ques- 
tionnaires are  drawn  In  such  fashion  that  it 
is  difficult  to  give  any  candidaU  t  igh  marks. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  get  a  :nore  accu- 
rate report  on  an  individual  tbar  the  usual 
letter  of  recommendation  provides. 

The  candidates  are  finally  interviewed  by 
a  selection  board  ccmd posed  of  three  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  a  clergyman  wlio  formerly 
waa  an  Army  combat  chaplain,  a  psycholo- 
gist and  doctor  of  medicine  at  Hiirvard  Uni- 
versity, and  a  former  Army  doctor  with  long 
experience  In  conducting  Interviews  while  in 
thf  service.  The  selection  board,  after  these 
interviews,  finally  evaluates  the  competitive 
rank  of  each  candidate  and  notlf-es,  by  wire, 
the  candidates  it  has  selected  toi  appoint- 
ment. 

Some  system  such  as  this,  obviously  much 
Improved,  can  easily  be  made  .ivallable  to 
all  Congressmen.  The  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission, or  the  College  Entrance  liamination 
Board,  or  some  similar  organizsition,  cculd 
undoubtedly  devise  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive testa  which  could  be  nade  avail- 
able to  any  Congressman  who  might  want 
to  employ  them.  Local  citizens  of  responsi- 
bility and  experience  could  be  pr'vailed  upon 
to  conduct  the  necessary  personal  inter- 
views, and  thus  real  merit  would  become  the 
basis  for  appointment. 

The  cost  for  the  Introductlot  and  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  would  te  negligible. 
It  would  not  be  compulsory,  tut  a  sunple 
reqiieat  by  a  Congressman  woul<l  set  the  en- 
tire  system  in  operation. 

In  addition,  the  admission  tots  given  by 
the  Academies  themselves  must  be  improved 
because  they  fall  suffldentiy  to  emphasize 
the  quaUUes  which,  in  addlUon  to  academic 
proficiency,  make  for  good  offl^rs. 

We  all  know  that  although  two  individuals 
may  have  identical  intelllgenc*  levels  and 
mechanical  aptitudes,  one  may  succeed  at  a 
given  Job  and  the  other  fail  b4!cause  of  the 
difference  In  personality,  attitude,  and  mo- 
tivation. This  field  of  character  evaluation 
Is  developing  rapidly.  Industiy  and  other 
educational  Institutions  are  availing  them- 
selves of  its  already  demonstrated  results  to 
pretest  both  executives  and  piromlslng  col- 
lege material. 

What  scientific  advancement  in  this  field 
has  proven  is  that,  although  tests  and  eval- 
uations of  character  traits  are  not  too  ac- 
curate as  applied  to  the  individual,  tbey  are 
highly  dependable  In  analyzing  the  sverage 
characteristics  of  a  group  as  a  whole.  In 
other  words,  while  one  cannot  »  stire  of  se- 
lecting a  particular  future  lesder.  one  can 
pick  a,  group  of  several  htrndrel  from  which 
future  leaders  can  be  develo;;jed  with  far 
greater  frequency  than  from  i  ji  tmselected 
group  of  tbe  same  size. 

During  tbe  war  the  psychologists  and  the 
educators  achieved  marked  luccess  with 
these  techniques  at  the  (kjast  Guard 
Academy.  In  evaluating  Reserve  officer 
cadets  they  were  able  to  precict,  with  an 
error  of  two  to  four  cases,  hnw  many  in- 
dividuals out  of  a  clasa  of  aOO  1 3  300  Btesn^e 
officer  cadets  would  actually  receive  cocn- 
mlsslons.  The  same  general  -mrt  of  tecb- 
nlqties  were  applied  by  tba  Arny  and  Navy 
air  arms  in  selecting  candidates  to  become 
pilots,  bombardiers  and  navigators,  wltb 
startllrg  auccaas  in  reducing  to  alnaost  neg- 
ligible proportions  the  number  wbo  would 
eventually  fall  to  qualify. 

I  bellAve  tbat  It  la  eaaentiU  tbat  some 
system  slmUar  to  tbe  one  tbat  I  have  dla- 
ci^Md  IM  placed  into  operatlim  as  quickly 
as  poBBlble.  Common  Justice  requires  tbat 
all  boys  tn  tbis  counter  of  aurs  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  attend  a  settee 
academy,  and  tbe  needs  at  tte  country  re- 
quire tbat  the  beet  boys  be  chosen. 

We  dare  not  continue  to  pick  tbe  men 
who  may  direct  anotbv  war  with  new  weap- 


ons and  new  techniques  by  methods  de- 
veloped almost  a  century  ago  end  shown  to 
be  wanting.  There  Is  no  be'ter  place  to 
begin  than  with  the  Improvement  of  the 
process  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  two 
academies,  for  it  Is  from  these  that  the 
generals  and  admlraii  of  tomorrow  will  be 
made.  The  Congress.  I  am  certain,  given 
the  facts,  would  recognise  Its  responsibiUtles 
to  do  a  t)etter  Job.  To  do  so  it  must  provide 
Itself  with  the  tools  that  are  needed  They 
can  easUy  be  created,  and  at  a  negligible 
cost.  And  since  the  world  rumbles  of  war 
and  unfortunately  U  not  likely  to  be  soon 
at  peace,  the  Congress  dare  no  longer  delay 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  as  wisely 
and  as  best  It  may. 


TickUmls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HtBERT 

or  loowans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATIVB3 

Tuesday,  August  21. 1951 

Mr.  HEBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  David  Eeck,  the  oil  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Orleans  States, 
has  pulled  the  rug  from  under  the  real 
culprits  in  the  attempted  wanton  theft 
of  the  rich  tidelands  of  the  States  of 
California,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

The  chicanery  and  base  machinations 
of  the  schemers  has  been  exposed  in 
another  illuminating  article  which  Mr. 
Kleck  recently  wrote  for  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  New  Orleans  States 
and  which  I  now  direct  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Just  what  Is  behind  this  attempted 
tideland  grab  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  beccanes  more  and  more  appar- 
ent with  the  pas^ng  of  each  day  and 
the  continued  ventilating  of  the  histori- 
cal facts  behind  the  scheme. 

The  Times-Picayune  and  the  New  Or- 
leans States  are  rendering  an  invalu- 
able service  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
In  exposing  this  unhealthy  situation. 
These  two  great  newspapers  are  doing 
ft  service  in  the  finest  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  and  Mr.  Kleck  is  demon- 
strating his  great  talent  as  a  reporter 
who  knows  how  to  get  the  facts  and  how 
to  present  them. 

This  story  of  the  story  behind  the 
tideland  grab  would  be  almost  unbeliev- 
able if  it  was  really  not  so  fantastically 
true. 

Read  it  for  yourself: 
Appucurrs    Arrrm     TiD«Lxin>8     as     Ptiv*TK 

Wksltb       Sooac«  —  EioHTBrK       B.u*iuao 

5QUAIZ  ifnjs  Asked  bt  XJvtAxnt  Co-on 
(By  David  lOeck) 

NaUon-wlde  sebemlng  to  legally  loot  tbe 
rich  coastal  resources  of  Louisiana.  Texas. 
m.rui  California  will  come  to  an  end  cnly 
wltb  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation 
by  Congress. 

Tbonaands  of  American  dtlKns  desiring 
federal  ccmtrai  <a  tbe  offshore  areas  for  their 
own  purpowa,  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
plunder  tbe  States'  oil  reaerves  by  devioua 
ve  of  the  Federal  Iflneral  Leasing  Act. 

Private  citlaens  bare  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  five  tbeoQ  mineral  leases  on  the  sub- 
merged Ian*  and  have  blanketed  the  coasU 
of  these  three  States  wltb  their  claims. 
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__   rmnks  an  ooanted  Fcdanl 

ckMi  roraar  a»ti«lorB,  farmar  ooopcnUve 
■■nrlinnrn  stock  promotan.  ■pceuiaton. 
•ad  txKUvi<>iMi>  who  figui^ecl  Xhej  knew  a 
good  Uiln<  wben  they  aaw  it. 

By  admiMton  of  a  former  Secretary  cf  the 
Intcrlar,  HaroW  L.  Ickea.  It  wa»  prewure 
tttHB  tbe  evty  members  of  this  group  that 
toodMd  off  the  whole  ttdelands  oontroversy. 
DoC  the  qoeatloa  of  oil  for  national  defense. 

Tbe  coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  were 
■toflsd  out  in  1M6  by  18  oooperatives  that 
mad  claims  with  the  Interior  Department 
for  a  "fatr  and  eqtdtablc  portion"  of  the  sub> 
BMrfcd  araas,  that  la.  IJOO  square  miles. 
Ooa  of  thaaa  applicants  was  a  multl-mUUon- 
doUar    Kansas    City.    Mo.,    cooperatire    oU 
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ri,*r»«w  nuena  m  its* 
All  thcce  were  pcopla  who  bellered.  or  were 
told,  that  title  to  the  vast  undersea  wealth 
wruid  erentually  reat  with  the  Federal  Oov- 
wnoMSit.  On  that  basis,  as  early  as  1934.  In- 
dlTWtoals  appUed  to  the  United  SUtes  Inte- 
rtor  Department  to  (lye  them  notoriously 
cheap  laaaas  on  CaUfomla's  oflahor*  areas 
wttere  tbe  prospects  of  oil  were  known. 

Tbe  Federal  lOneraJ  Leasing  Act  provides 
that  leasaa  may  be  lasoed  for  50  cents  an 
acre  (It  used  to  be  25  reuts)  on  a  noncom- 
pettUve  basis  If  the  lease  Is  not  within  the 
acaa  of  a  gectoglcal  strocture  producing  oU 
or  gaa. 

TiM  uaarnilin  was  simple.  Applicants 
plaiMrad  the  oCalkare  areaa  with  claims  that 
tbey  aapactad  to  be  reaUasd  wben  title  went 
to  tlw  Federal  Oovtmment.  Under  the  guid- 
ance at  Ickea.  the  Interior  Department  ac- 
eapted  tbe  applications  and  Issued  serial 
ttiiinhiiri. 


TO  BATS  iMjuna" 
TtM  tnltuence  thaae  applicants  and  thetr 
•ttoraeys  played  on  Ickcs  was  described  by 
Mas  before  a  oongreaalonal  committee ; 

TTntll  1937  theae  applications  were  denied 
by  tbe  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
and.  In  those  areas  where  appeals  were 
to  tbe  Department,  his  decisions  were 


"But  applicants  and  their  lawyers  coutin- 
I  to  Inalst  that  the  United  States  does  own 
tb*  laatf  f*  tbe  oil  and  tbat  tbe  Department 
b«M>  tbe  power  to  grant  tbam  oil  and 


to  have  doubts." 
Xb  tba  intcrral  between  the  time  these 
•ppHeatkms  began  to  roll  in  and  the  United 
Supreme  Court  decisions  takin{;  the 
from  the  States,  the  offshore  area 
skyrocketed  In  Taltie.  OU  compftnles. 
oparating  under  ezpenslTe  State  teases,  ex- 
pkarad  tba  submerged  landa  at  tremendous 
eoala  a«*i  establlabad  numerous  oil  fields. 
Municipal  ImproTements,  such  as  harbor  fa- 
illllias,  racraatkin  beaches,  aiul  other  struc- 
ttirH,  were  erected  on  8UU  bottoms  that 
tbeae  Federal  appUcanta  claimed. 

Tba  appUcantt  flg:xirad  that  when  the 
Ooart  decisions  were  final,  this  tremendous 
wealth  would  roll  into  their  hands  at  the 
rUUcoknis  flsura  of  a  few  cents  an  acre. 
IWtr  daim  bad  precadant.  tbey  said,  orer 
aU  and  tbey  demanded  their  rlgihu. 

Block  eompantes  were  farmed  by  appil- 
eaats  and  ctoek  was  sold  In  many  paru  of 
tba  United  Btataa  on  the  baais  of  tbeae  np' 
pUeatiaaas  with  tbe  Interior  Department. 
n*  nation  was  on  its  way  to  one  of  tbt  blg- 
fM*  land  grabs  in  ita  hlMory,  and  tbe  path 
paved  by  Ickas. 

indtcatad  by  a  letter  a  Federal 
wrote  to  the  Senate  Oommittee 
is  UtUMVat  and  Xasolar  Affairs  tn  September 
■tmaatar.  L  A.  Smoot  of  Salt 
datmad  hto  sbara  d  tba  Cali- 
azul  be  wrote: 
•pplleanta    (aaany    from    Utah) 
tiM  tBM  to  initiate  elalma  that   the 
owned  and  eootroUad 


the  marginal  sea  belt  and  iiwluced  Secretary 
Ickes  back  in  193.'>  to  establish  Gu\ernmeut 
claim  by  court   action  ' 

HALTTS    BT     SOtlCtTORS     OPINION 

"Sixteen  years  asfo  the  Interior  Dep.irtnuT.t 
opened  the  marginal  sea  areas  to  .\ir.cr:<:.\n 
cltlxens  to  file  oil  and  eas  lease  appUcati  ns. 
The  Interior  Department  arcepted  mor.py, 
^ve  serial  numbers  ar.d  treated  lands  .is 
being  subject  to  the  Mineral  Le;tsn;z  Act 

•The  Department  used  these  applir.mts  to 
bring  the  problem  to  a  head  and  tii.aliy  se- 
cured a  Supreme  Court  decision  Ickes  stated 
cl.arly  and  definitely  that  leases  shoui  1  have 
been  Issued  aJter  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion ' 

What  prevented  the  r.ati mal  spectacle  of 
millions  01'  ac^res  of  oil-bear;n>j  land  giang 
to  private  citizens  tor  a  scif.c  was  ar.  opmiiiu 
rendered  by  the  Solicitor  >)f  the  Inte.'i'-^r  I>- 
partment.  Mastin  G  WhUe  White  decided 
that  the  Mineral  Leasint;  Act  cou'.d  not  ati;  iy 
to  the  submertred  areas  and  rec  :,'mmendpd 
that  all  applications  be  denied  The  m  an 
gist  of  his  reasoninfT  was  that  the  law  .ipplit-d 
to  lands  in  the  public  domar.i  and  that  'he 
submerged  areas  were  not  actually  :n  the 
public  domain. 

Numerous  applicants  Immediately  broi.ght 
suit  in  Federal  court  to  force  the  Interior 
Department  to  hand  over  these  leases  What 
makes  this  vast  number  of  frustrated  ap- 
plicants Important  today  Is  the  fict  that  a 
group,  headed  by  former  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  has  a  suit  in  a  District  nf  Columbia 
court  for  this  purpoee.  The  Judge  has  sils- 
pended  action  on  the  suit  because  the  case 
of  the  California  boundary  Is  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  Wheelers  action  Is 
viewed  as  a  test  case  by  Interested  parties 
all  over  the  country. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  people  who 
hoped  to  make  a  killing  In  the  rich  offshcre 
areas.  A  former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  who  helped  pre- 
pare the  tideland   suits,   also   made   his    try. 

Norman  M.  Llttell.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Lands  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  In  charge  of  all 
litigation  the  country  was  engaged  In  with 
respect  to  the  public  domain,  headed  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  ownership  question  of 
the  tidelands. 

rCLES  CLAUC    FOe    LTCDIAlfS 

After  he  left   the  Justice   Department    In 

1944,  he  filed  a  petition  4  years  later  in  the 
Slipreme  Court,  asking  to  Intervene  Llttell 
said  that  since  California  did  not  own  the 
submerged  areas  and  the  Court  decision  did 
not  say  the  United  States  owned  It  It  ther? 
fore  belonged  to  California  Indians.  There- 
fore, he  was  representing  21  bands  of  Indi- 
ans and  their  claims  to  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  oll-bearlng  b<:)ttoms. 

A  recent  story  from  Washington  sho'*ed 
how  another  individual.  E  L.  Cord  had  c  1- 
lected  Federal  land  script  entitling  the 
bearer  to  160  acres  of  public  land,  and  had 
therefore  filed  a  claim  for  all  the  oil  wells 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  demanding  the 
land  around  each  producer 

One  of  the  first  intimations  of  the  monster 
grab  attempt  shaping  up  cam*  In  1946  when 
Senator  C*r«HA«T,  of  Indiana,  rose  In  the 
Senate  to  express  himself  as  "amazed. 
shocked  and  sick"  over  the  facts  be  bad 
learned. 

CapxHABT  had  introduced  resolutions  sup- 
porting the  United  States  suit  against  Cali- 
fornia and  Immediately  withdrew  them  He 
said  he  had  Introduced  the  resolutions 
("without  understanding  their  slgnlfl- 
eance")  at  the  request  of  former  Senator 
James  B.  Watson,  of  Indiana. 

Watson  was  head  of  the  Washington  law 
firm  representing  the  Pacific  Undersea  Oil 
Co.  and  a  registered  bolder  of  75.000  shares 
of  Its  stock.  This  oil  company  was  founded 
out  of  thin  air  and  would  be  In  business  only 


If  its  claims  on  the  rich  coastal  areaa  were 
approved,  which  It  expected  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  took  title  through  the 
.Supre..i°  Court  action. 

At  that  time  Congress  was  passing  a  bill 
CjUitclalining  the  coastal  lands  lack  to  the 
States.  President  Truman,  whc  had  pre- 
v:  )u,sly  proclaimed  that  the  submersed  lands 
belonged  to  the  States,  vetoed  th;  quitclaim 
leci.siatiun  on  August  1.  1946. 

But  4  months  before  the  veto,  a  curious 
combine  focused  Its  eyes  on  th«  Louisiana 
a. Id  Tc.Xiis  shore.  Alfred  A.  Kiltz.  a  lawyer 
a!.d  also  of  Indiana,  went  to  Oscar  Chap- 
man, then  Under  Secretary  of  t:ie  Interior, 
and  personally  delivered  the  cl  ilms  of  15 
farmer  cooperatives. 

F\RMEB  COOPERATIVI  CLAl.'JS 

Shortly  after.  Representative  Charles  La- 
F>>;iette  of  Indiana,  rose  in  the  House  and 
announced  the  claim  He  said  the  partici- 
pants covered  3C  States  and  had  a  member- 
ship of  4.7.50000  farmers.  He  asked  the 
gove'nors  and  attorneys  general  of  all  the 
St.ites  to  reconsider  their  actions  "in  con- 
testing the  right  and  title  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  great  wealtli  which  is 
Involved  tn  the  oil  under  the  -ontlnental 
shelf  and  the  tidelands  of  the  Unl  :ed  States." 

He  al>o  asked  them  to  reconsider  their 
action  In  supporting  the  quitcU  Im  resolu- 
tion "and  thereby  deprive  the  farmers  of 
the  S'ate  of  Indiana  and  of  the  32  other 
S'ates  involved  •  •  •  and  th?  people  of 
thijse  States  of  their  share  in  tnat  wealth 
and  of  their  right  to  Join  togethi^r  coopera- 
tively In  its  development." 

Subsequently,  the  list  of  tax-free  farmer 
c  operative  claims  on  file  with  tie  Interior 
Department  Increased  to  18,  Although  dom- 
iciled all  over  the  country,  their  applications 
were  distinct  In  character,  were  'vrltten  ex- 
ar'ly  alike,  and  all  cited  the  President's 
pr'  il.imatlon. 

The  claims  were  made  by  Coop'-ratlve  Re- 
finery A.ss(.>clatlon,  Kansas  City.  M  ) :  Tennes- 
s^e  Farmers  Cooperative.  Columbia,  Tenn.; 
Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Oooperath  e  Associa- 
tion, Inc  ,  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Farmers  Co- 
cperatlve  Exchange.  Inc..  Ralel|;h,  N.  C; 
Southern  States  Cooperative,  Inc  ,  Richmond. 
Va.:  Farm  Bureau  Services,  Inc  .  Lansing, 
Vflch  :  Farm  Bureau  Cooperative  As&ocla- 
tlon,  Inc  .  of  Ohio.  Columbus.  Ohio;  Pacific 
Supply  Ccxjperatlve.  Walla  Wala,  Wash; 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Bureau  Coop-rative  As- 
sociation, Harrisburg,  Pr .;  Coop«Tative  OU 
As.soclation.  Inc..  Caldwell,  Idaho;  Farmers 
Union  State  Exchange.  Omaha,  hebr.;  Cen- 
tral Cooperative  Wholesale,  Sup«rlor,  Wis.; 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc  ,  St, 
Paul.  Minn.;  MFA  Oil  Co..  Colunbla.  Mo  ; 
Midland  Cooperative  Wholesale.  Minneapolis. 
iV'nn  ;  the  Cotton  Producers  Association,  At- 
lanta. Ga  ;  Iowa  Farm  Service  Co..  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  and  Consumers  Cooperative 
Rehning  Association.  Levelland,  lex. 

In  asking  for  100  square  miles  each,  the 
claims  all  written  alike,  Fald.  in  part; 

'Whereas  the  applicant  desires  to  explore 
said  area  In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  and  equi- 
table portion  of  the  same  for  purposes  of  its 
own  drilling  and  production  of  crule  oil;  and 
agrees  that  all  iniormation  obtained  on  the 
area  so  explored  and  not  granted  to  claim- 
ant shall  be  turned  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  general  welfare  " 

The  claim  presented  by  the  Cooperative 
Refinery  Association,  Kansas  Cry.  Mo,  Is 
signed  by  Howard  A.  Cowden  as  president, 
Cowden  is  also  president  of  the  Consumers 
Cixjperative  Association  of  Kansas  City. 
which  operates  In  Missouri,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Oklamoma,  Colorado  and  Wyoming, 

OPUUTES   RXriNEXIES,   PIPEUNES 

Operating  In  the  stronghold  of  the  old 
Pendergast  political  gang,  this  cooperative 
last  year  did  a  $62,428,460  volume  of  business. 
This  year  It  expecu  to  do  about  175,000,000. 
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As  a  manufacturer  and  wholesaler,  this 
tax-free  cooperative  operates  refiners  at 
Coffcyvllle    and     Phllllpsburg,    Kans..    and 

Scctts  Bluff,  Nebr.,  and  Newcastle.  Wyo.  The 
association  also  owns  a  part  Interest  In  a 
refinery  at  McPherson,  Kaus..  and  owr.s 
about  1.000  miles  of  pipeline. 

Owned  by  1.500  local  cooperatives  In  nine 
states  the  association  markets  petroleum 
products,  mills  lumber,  and  manufactures 
fertilizer  and  paint.  It  wholesales  to  the 
local  co-ops  farm  machinery,  groceries,  motor 
car  tires,  and  acc^orles. 

.\1  though  Cowden  Is  not  regarded  as  taking 
part  In  politics  in  Kansas  City,  the  record  of 
Congressional  hearings  In  1948  shows  that 
Benjami  1  C.  Marsh,  secretary  of  Peoples 
Lobby,  Inc..  read  a  Cowden  editorial  Into 
the  Record.  The  editorial  was  entitled  "Oil 
Companies  Making  Foreign  Policy,"  and 
warned  that  it  was  time  to  substitute  Inter- 
national control  vinder  the  United  Nations 
for  -v'hat  amounts  to  oil  Imperialism  that 
can  and  may  lead  to  war, 

PEOPLES   LOBBY,    INC  ,   rOLIW 

The  Peoples  Lobby.  Inc..  which  was  all  for 
Federal  control  of  the  off-shore  areas,  folded 
and  did  not  appear  in  later  hearings.  Marsh 
had  reassured  tbe  Senators  that  cur  edi- 
torials are  fresh  every  hearing  and  we  do 
not  repeat  them. 

The  claims  of  the  co-ops  further  stated.  In 
part: 

"Whereas  applicant  has  made  research  up- 
on the  possibilities  of  the  existence  of  struc- 
tures w.thm  the  hereinafter  described  area 
and  has  already  done  research  as  to  mechani- 
cal methtxls  of  drilling  for  and  producing 
petroleum  under  waters  of  the  Continental 
Shelf." 

The  Louisiana  geological  survey,  a  branch 
of  the  department  of  conservation,  reported 
that  no  permits  for  geophysical  work  had 
been  granted  to  anyone  in  the  cooperative 
asscclatlons.  However,  officials  of  the  survey 
pointed  out.  some  Independent  geophysical 
company  could  have  done  the  geophysical 
work  for  the  cooperatives. 

These  officials  have  in  their  office  a  map 
prepared  by  a  branch  of  the  interior  depart- 
ment showing  the  gravity  variations  in  this 
same  area.  This  Is  gained  from  geophysical 
work. 

The  map  was  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Geoloelcal  Survey  In  cooperation  with  the 
Navy  Department  and  noted  as  a  preliminary 
map  of  geophysical  investigation.  It  is  dated 
July-October    1947, 

LOt^SIANA  OFFSHORE  STtTDT 

The  map  indicates  that  Its  objective  was 
"to  obtain  Information  on  regional  geologic 
structures,  on  bottom  sediments  and  on 
salinity  and  thermal  structure  of  the  water, 
especially  in  offshore  areas  and  at  depths 
beyond  those  where  exploration  Is  at  present 
considered  economically  feasible. 

The  scope  of  the  Federal  Government's 
Investigation  of  the  Louisiana  offshore  area 
Is  cited  as  "an  area  extending  seaward  70  to 
75  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
between  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  and  Grand  Che- 
nier.  La." 

It  1-  in  this  area  that  a  year  previous  the 
cooperatives  filed  their  claims.  These  claims 
were  denied  by  virtue  of  the  Mastin  White 
opinion,  the  rendering  of  which  has  been 
contested  by  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  among  oth- 
ers, and  disputed  by  Ickes.  Although  the 
cooperatives  have  never  been  In  bad  standing 
wilh  the  present  Federal  Government,  the 
Interior  Department  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  more  to  force  them  to  Issue  the  leases. 

The  question  apparently  rests  on  the 
Wheeler  suit  In  Federal  court  and  the  passage 
of  legislation  by  Congress. 

CLAnCS    BT   TBOtmAHDB 

The  picture  of  the  multiple  claims  by 
thousands  of  people  over  the  Nation  pre- 


sents one  of  chaos  should  the  leases  ever  be 
granted.  Am  Irving  Smith,  city  attorney  for 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  testified  before  a  con- 
gressional committee: 

"Application  •  •  •  cover  ptircels  of  tide 
and  submerged  lands  and  reclaimed  tide  and 
submerged  lands.  These  filings  are  located 
upon  the  entire  8.11  miles  of  water  front 
of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  and  extend  sea- 
ward several  miles,  and  likewise  cover  all  of 
the  municipalities'  harbor  facUlt  les  and  rec- 
reation and  park  Improvements  •  •  • 
constructed  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  •25,- 
000,000." 

The  magnitude  of  this  claim  is  further 
pointed  out  when  it  Is  consldeied  that  the 
claims  on  the  three  States  rest  tpon  a  $250,- 
000.000  investment  the  oil  Industry  has  made 
in  the  coastal  areas.  As  a  result,  many  oil 
companies  hastened  to  apply  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  leases  on  the  very  areas  they 
had  leased  from  the  State. 

But  Ickes,  who  early  In  the  thirties,  en- 
couraged the  filing  of  these  api)Ucatlons.  to 
support  his  move  against  the  Stiites,  believes 
that  the  Government  owes  the  speculators 
and  promoters  these  leases. 

ICKES    RCAFTIKMS    OFIKIDN 

In  a  statement  in  a  Washington  newspaper 
in  1947  he  said: 

"Recently,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Mastin  G.  White,  also  of 
Texas,  and  the  Attorney  General  agreed  that 
the  Federal  Leasing  Act  did  not  cttend  to  the 
California  tidelands. 

"I  challenge  this  finding. 

"I  charge  that  this  opinion  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  a  collusive  oplnloa  to  defeat 
the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  One  last  act  thBt  should  be 
performed  as  gracefully  as  posjsible  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  to  reverse  this  opinion  and  say  what 
I  believe  the  courts  ultlmatelj-  will  say — 
that  the  Federal  Leasing  Act  d'les  apply  to 
the  tidelands." 

Ickes  reaffirmed  this  opinion  in  his  last 
appearance  before  a  congreesionaJ  committee 
considering  a  tidelands  bill. 

The  vast  move  is  not  dead,  iven  though 
Congress  appears  sufficiently  Informed  to 
snuff  out  the  scheme  of  legal  looting  of  rich 
and  developed  resources.  Even  as  recently 
as  last  month,  when  the  House  passed  the 
tidelands  quitclaim  bill,  an  amendment 
was  offered  that  would  validate  all  these 
claims.  The  amendment  was  defeated  amid 
cries  of  "Burton  Wheeler's  boys  " 

Considering  the  strong  fight  made  by  these 
applicants  and  their  relentless  efforts  to  seok 
a  hasty  consummation  of  the  profit  motive 
Involved.  It  appeai-s  that  the  basic  opinion 
o'  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  largely  Ig- 
nored. The  Court  emphasized  the  need  of 
dominion  only  when  danger  arises  to 
threaten  our  domestic  security.  Combined 
with  the  efforts  of  the  applicants  have  been 
the  efforts  of  those  who  Insist  upon  placing 
Incalculable  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
United  States  official. 

John  L.  Madden,  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Louisiana,  emphasized  these  thoughts 
in  an  article  in  the  July -August  1949  Issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Municipal  Review.  He  said: 
"We  have  cause  to  wonder,  as  well,  why  the 
Federal  Government  should  need  control 
now.  or  during  any  other  tranquil  period  in 
our  history." 

Behind  the  scene  are  the  tremendous 
furor  of  the  lease  applicants,  plans  tai  the 
Federal  Government  to  Imitate  the  State's 
system  of  leasing  that  Is  so  lucrative  and  the 
prospect  of  money  coming  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Legal  authorities  question  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  considered  any  of  these 
things  in  their  decision. 

But  the  giabbera  have  not  given  up  yet. 
If  an  amendment  which  the7  siMnsored  had 
been  tacked  on  the  Hotise  tidelands  bill,  the 
Nation  would  have  been  on  its  way  to  the 


spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest  land  grabs 
on  record.  As  It  stands,  the  House  bill 
passed  on  July  30  could  effecvlvely  kill  this 
dream  of  plunder.  This  bill  awaits  action  by 
the  Senate. 


Here  Is  Anerica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  represi::>:tatives 
Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  own  re- 
marks inserted  in  the  Rxcoso,  I  Include 
therein  a  .speech -«3iade  by  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Iv.  McKeldin.  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Mar>'land.  at  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Thurmont, 
Md.  I  think  this  is  a  splendid  address 
and  exemplifies  the  American  spirit  and 
principle.s  to  which  most  of  us  subscribe  : 

HEXE    Is    AWEKICA 

There  are  very  few  people  in  this  troubled 
world  of  ours,  very  few  in  these  United  States 
and.  I  dare  say.  very  few  In  our  own  State 
of  Maryland  who  know  that  we  are  gathered 
here  today  to  dedicate  Thurmont's  new  fire- 
men's haU. 

In  Paris.  France,  where  the  citizens  are 
observing  the  two  thousandth  birthday  of 
that  great  and  beautiful  city,  the  celebra- 
tion of  Thurmont's  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary, which  we  also  are  launching  here 
today,  hardly  would  be  considered  an  event 
of  world  shaking  moment. 

And  yet.  these  events  are  Important — Im- 
portant   to    you    and    to    me — important    to 
America — yes,  and  Important  to  the  world. 
Here  is  not  Just  a  new  firemen's  hall. 
Here  Is   not  just  s  little  Maryland  town 
that  Is  older  than  the  Nation  Itself. 
Here  is  America. 

Yes,  here,  symbolically.  In  brick  and  mor- 
tar Is  the  United  Btatea  of  Amerlcf . 

Here  In  Thurmont  is  a  part  of  our  great 
and  powwrful  Nation — part  of  the  bulwark 
of  freedom  and  liberty  In  a  world  where  pow- 
erfu.'  forces  seek  to  enslave  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men. 

In  Thurmont,  Ud.,  there  are  smiling  faces 
and  well-nourished  bodies — so  different  from 
the  melancholy  that  has  become  habitual, 
and  the  near  starvation  that  has  become  the 
way  of  life  in  many  areas  of  the  earth. 

In  Thurmont,  as  In  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can communities,  there  is  calsmess  in  our 
determination  to  retain  our  freedoms. 

Here  we  find  sane  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture in  contrast  to  the  fisychopathic  hysteria 
of  despair  which  Is  the  cune  of  the  bur- 
dened lands  where  the  dictators  have  crushed 
the  souls  and  minds  of  humanity. 

Even  while  keeping  eternal  rhat  vigilance 
which  is  the  price  of  liberty,  we  must  keep 
Thiirmont's  smUing  faces  and  well -nourished 
bodies  on  all  the  main  streets — on  all  the 
highways  and  byways  of  America. 

We  can,  and  we  must,  retain  our  calm- 
ness and  our  confidence,  without  becoming 
lax  in  our  determination  to  remain  free,  in 
the  face  of  wars  and  threats  of  wars — in 
spite  of  the  socialistic  trends  that  creep  Into 
our  own  National  Government  and  in  spite 
of  the  fakery  that  is  peddled  by  otir  false 
prophets  and  our  Utopian  dreamers. 

That  is  the  lesaon  of  history  and  of  his- 
tory's repetition  in  our  times. 

The  rational  became  tJie  Irrational  and 
the  psychotic  became  the  rule  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  dwnfall  of  nations  through- 
out the  annals  of  time.    Reason  gave  «ay  to 
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saperstiUon.  ftiul  fraud  and  charlatanry  re- 
ptaotd  bonnty  and  decency  among  tbe  people 
wbo  follovcd  mad  leaden  in  tbelr  selflsti 
•intMUona  dovn  tbe  road  to  national'  mm. 

Slaves  and  cons^lls  alike  aped  tboae  grop- 
tof.  crumbling  Caesars  who.  In  their  greed 
and  In  their  fesr.  decreed  themselves  gods 
or  swore  their  descendants  to  deUy  them 
after  death  by  executive  action — as  prelxml- 
nartes  to  tbe  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Adolph  Hitler  and  his  breast-thumping 
band  at  maniacs  crouched  at  the  feet  of  star 
gaaers,  palm  readers,  skull  feelers,  tea-leaf 
arttata.  numerotoglsta,  and  seance  conductors 
wbUe  tbey  riiouted  tbeir  defiance  at  tbe  true 
Ood  and  at  man.  and  twisted  their  traU 
toro>us  knlres  In  the  back  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public: and  tbe  aping,  confused,  and  bysteri- 
eal  German  populace  Joined  the  mad  rush 
<tf  tbe  leaden  to  the  scented  rooms  of  the 
aatrologcn  and  other  practttlonen  of  the  oc. 
cult  tn  a  neurotic  effort  to  tear  tbe  veil  from 
tiM  fate  that  they  knew  was  about  to  engulf 
tlMir  land.  • 

Is  Bintia.  today,  the  frightened  keepers 
of  a  falaa  klcaJlsm  that  got  too  big  for  them 
to  handle,  have  sought  to  drive  Ood  from 
Um  cborcbe*  and  from  tbe  hearts  of  the 
paopte  and  to  force  tbe  population  to  kneel 
IB  rappUanec  befcsv  tbe  hamtrer  and  sickle 
and  to  doff  their  hats  In  the  presence  of 
Staan's  picture  in   the  pubUc  places. 

And  great  msweii  of  the  people,  not  only  In 
BoHl*  but  in  other  nations  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  b«r  power,  have  become  part  of 
the  tntcmational  betirosla  and  madness. 

Tea,  there  are  fire  stations  in  Russia,  too — 
bat  not  llrefncn's  balls.  They  don't  belong 
to  Ivan.  Serge,  and  the  ladies  of  the  auxili- 
ary. Tbey  belong  to  the  Kremlin — to  Joe 
ttaltn. 

Vladimir  and  Igor  may  belong  to  the  flra 
cnntpeny — but  they  are  not  volunteere. 
Tbey  are  aaalgned  there  by  the  commissars. 

Anton  and  Bogdan  do  not  drop  Into  the 
lire  station  for  a  social  evening  with  tbe 
boya.  They  may  go  there  uiuler  orden  for 
•  party  meeting.  They  may  go  there  to  be 
told  tbeir  production  is  too  low.  or  to  be 
quertloned  about  some  remark  they  were 
beard  to  make. 

But  Tburmont.  Ud..  thank  God.  Is  not 
the  SUMla  ta  today.  This  new  firemen's 
hall  Is  as  American  as  tbe  seventh-inning 
stretch.  This  is  youn.  It  Is  the  club,  tbe 
gathering  place  of  the  men — the  voliui- 
teera —  who  are  wganiaed  to  extin^tiish  fires 
In  Thormont  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory— not  start  world  conflagrations. 

John  and  Pete,  and  Joe  and  Jack  can  come 
and  go  as  they  like.  Tbe  auxiliary  can  use 
tbe  rooms  for  a  sewing  bee  or  a  bridge  party. 
There  is  no  one  in  Waahington — no  one  in 
hlch  cUtion — who  can  tell  them  when  to 
eome  or  when  to  go.  There  Is  no  one  in  the 
Ration's  Capital  or  in  any  other  place  of 
power  who  can  say  who  must  belong  to  the 
fire  company.  If  anyone  in  Washington 
vmnts  to  bold  a  town  meeting  In  this  fire- 
men's hall  for  some  good  purpose,  be  must 
get  your  permission.  If  the  purpose  Is  not 
good,  you  can  deny  the  use  of  the  premises. 
whether  the  request  comes  frt»n  the  Gover- 
nor of  tbe  State  or  even  from  tbe  President 
of  the  United  Sutes.  because — 

Bare  is  America. 

Thurmont.  by  American  reckoning  of  hls- 
tettcal  time,  is  old.  but  to  the  ancient  towns 
of  Xnrope  it  Is  a  babe  in  swaddlln;  clothes — 
bat  you  and  your  homes  are  far  mra-e  ma- 
ttjre  than  the  oldest  brusebold  in  Commu- 
nlet-<lainlnstert  areas  of  Europe. 

Tbere  la  no  secret  police  watching  your 
door.  Cher  king  on  your  comings  and  goings, 
a^lag  to  see  whose  picture  hangs  in  yotir 
SMof  room,  prying  to  learn  tbe  idcnuty 
at  yoor  tuaeta,  dclTtJOf  into  the  Uvea  of  your 


this  moming  to  bar  you 
pUMMOf  worship. 
gn.  iBdtfed.  more  mature  today  than 
•oclaliaed    England.    You 


choose  yoiiT  own  doctor  at  j^ut  rm-n  tirr.e. 
The  Industry  for  which  you  work  is  :v  t  the 
jHoperty  of  the  State  or  of  the  N.i'.ui.. 

In  spite  of  your  youth  as  a  town  and  our 
youth  as  a  Nation,  we  are  more  mature  than 
the  people  of  the  ancient  races  of  .Asia,  be- 
cause we  of  the  48  American  States  have 
learned  to  live  toeether.  We  have  r.o  tribal 
warfares.  We  have  no  leaders  takme  arms 
against  other  leaders.  We  have  found  what 
their  wisest  men  so  ion«  have  sought — a  true 
Republic — "the  last,  best  h'.jje  of  Earth.  ' 
because  here  Is  America.  Again,  I  say.  Heep 
It  that  way 

Just  as  all  of  us.  as  .Americans  are  calmly 
determined  to  keep  .\merica  free  from  for- 
eign domination,  you  as  citizens  of  Thur- 
mont be  calmly  determ.ined  to  keep  control 
of  your  local  affairs  and  Institutlon.s — your 
schools,  your  park  si'.es,  your  recreation 
activities,  your  p(  lice,  and  all  of  those  things 
that  belong  to  you  aa  a  wimmunuy — includ- 
ing your  new  firemen's  hall.  Cooperate  with 
your  Federal  Government  In  the  thiniis  m 
which  we,  the  people,  have  charged  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  resp<^nslblltty,  .such 
as  national  defense.  Interstate  commerce. 
and.  when  necessary,  the  watzing  of  war. 
Cooperate  with  your  State  gL^vernment  in 
the  sphere  of  the  State's  responsibility.  Fuch 
OS  the  building  and  maintenance  of  pri- 
mary roads,  the  upkeep  of  hospitals  fir  the 
mentally  ill  and  the  tubercu;{^is  sufferers, 
the  educating  of  teachers  for  your  local  pub- 
lic schools,  the  operation  of  a  State  univer- 
sity, the  coordination  of  public  welfare,  and. 
among  other  things,  the  maintenance  of  a 
State  military  department. 

But  be  alert  against  Federal  and  State  in- 
fringements on  those  things  which  are  tra- 
ditionally yours. 

Beware  of  the  Federal  and  State  hand- 
outs of  money,  which  may  appear  to  be  a 
windfall,  but  which  actually  may  be  the 
wedge  in  the  door  to  give  the  hiizher  levels 
of  government  control  over  your  institu- 
tions. 

So  as  we  dedicate  this  new  firemen's  hall 
here  today,  and  as  we  start  the  observance 
of  Thurmont's  bicentennial,  let  us  also  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  maintenance  of  all  our 
freedoms — our  freedom  as  a  nation,  our 
freedom  as  a  State,  our  freedom  as  a  county, 
and  our  freedom  as  a  town. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  th.^t  prin- 
ciple that  the  power  shall  ri.se  from  the 
people  through  the  I'xal  levels  of  govern- 
ment, not  loom  over  them  like  a  cl  ud— a 
cloud  that  protects  them  from  the  glare  ci 
responsibility's  sunlight,  but  threatens  them 
with  the  dictatorial  downp<jur  uf  super- 
control. 

Let  UB  resolve  in  the  shadow  of  this  sym- 
bol of  the  peoples  ptjwer  to  help  them-'Plves 
to  drive  from  the  seats  of  goveni.^lent  thuse 
who  sell  the  favors  of  their  offices,  and  who 
trade  for  illicit  and  unwar.^antfd  pr  fii-s  m 
the  needs  of  a  nation  at  war. 

Let  tia  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  n^^rl^l  re- 
awakening— a  renaissance  of  thii'.ki;-.g  as 
well  as  of  behavior — to  a  pub..,-  lien.aiid 
for  honesty  among  our  public  o3i<'i:i.s — n  a 
merely  the  skin-deep  honesty  of  tlse  clever 
manipulator  who  avoids  conviction — but  the 
deeper,  sincere,  and  genuine  honesty  of  the 
man  and  woman  who  think  honest !v  as  well 
as  behave  with  apparent   h' nesty 

We  must  never — as  did  the  r  ill^.w^rs  nf 
the  decadent  Caesars,  the  bullies  of  the 
Third  Reich,  and,  presently,  the  sadists  of 
the  Soviet — accept  as  normal  the  recurrent 
waves  of  crime  in  the  Nation.  We  must,  on 
the  contrary,  dedicate  and  redednate  our- 
selves to  living  as  God — the  real  Giver  of 
all   our  freedoms-<^would    have   us   live. 

We  must  keep  Thurmont,  and  all  ths 
Tburmonts.  strong  in  their  own  rights — 
so  that  we  as  a  Nation  will  have  our  gre-itest 
strength,  because — 

Here  Is  America. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway :  A  Water  Hif  h- 
way  From  Vast  New  Iron-Ore  Fields  to 
the  Industrial  Middle  West 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  very  absorbing  article 
from  the  magazine  Inside  Michigan 
which  recently  began  publication.  The 
magazine  is  dedicated  to  providing  en- 
lii-'htenment  on  public  affairs,  and  it  is 
fitting  tha*  in  this  first  issue  there  should 
be  included  an  article  of  vital  interest 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Michigan  but 
also  to  every  person  in  America. 

The  article  tells  the  story  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  It  is  concise  and  to 
the  point  I  call  It  to  the  attention  of 
ray  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
The  St  L.^wrencz  Seaway:  A  Water  Hichwat 

FnoM   Vast  New  Iron-Ore   Fiilos  to  the 

Industrial  Middle  West 

(By  William  M.  Trevarrow) 

Fifty-s!.x  years  ago.  In  1895,  a  Joint  com- 
mission was  established  by  the  United  States 
ar.d  Canada  to  Investigate  the  need  for  a 
deep-water  route  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  The  Commission  re- 
ported fnvorabiy,  taking  the  first  step  in  the 
long,  and  thus  far,  unsuccessful  fight  to  es- 
tablish the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

In  1909,  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
f\'->n  wa.-;  e.stabllshed  under  the  conditions  of 
the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty.  This  Commis- 
sif-n  accomplished  nothing  until  the  end  of 
World  W.ir  I.  It  then  surveyed  the  seaway 
and  power  situation,  filling  the  60  volumes 
v,-ith  the  testimony  of  hearings  held  In  cities 
across  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Its 
findings  were  favorable  enough  for  President 
C  -i-lldgp  to  appoint.  In  1924.  a  United  States 
Cnn'.tTAss-ion.  headed  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Herbert  Hoover.  Complete  plans  for 
the  project  were  also  drown  by  a  joint  board 
of  engineers. 

Eight  years  later,  today's  legislation  began 
when  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  signed  a  treaty  providing  for  the 
C'  :;.'tructi:)n  of  the  seaway.  Unfortunately, 
the  treaty  needed  a  two-thirds  majority  in 
the  Sen.ite  before  it  could  be  ratified.  The 
v  .»e  w;i.'^  46  in  favor  of  ratification,  42  op- 
posed     The  treaty  was  rejected, 

Pre.sident  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  estab- 
lished an  agreement  with  Canada  in  1941, 
which  diners  from  a  treaty  In  that  it  requires 
only  a  simple  majority  for  approval.  He.ir- 
Ings  en  the  agreement  are  nuw  being  con- 
dur-ted  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
It  i.s  expected  that  the  matter  will  reach  a 
decisive  vote  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  Estimates  are  that  the  vote  will  be 
rallfd  during  the  early  fail  months  of  the 
trrin, 

All  extremely  close  vote  is  expected  and. 
while  the  bill  is  in  committee,  lobbyists  for 
b<ith  sides  of  the  issue  are  working  to  gain  a 
few  bnllots.  Should  the  agreement  be  de- 
feated, supixnrters  of  the  seaway  project  will 
h,«vr  one  last  chance,  in  the  national  cam- 
paign next  year,  to  gain  their  end.  If  they 
can  bring  about  the  election  of  a  sufBclent 
number  of  supporters  of  the  bill.  It  will  be 
pa.'.sed  early  In  the  next  congressional  session. 

To  do  this,  the  story  must  be  brought  to 
the  r'^'-H'Se— something  that  has  not  been 
dune  to  date.     That  so  important  a  matter 
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haa  not  been  brought  before  the  public  ■tcma 
strange,  but  throughout  ItB  56  year  history, 
the  battle  for  the  seaway  has  been  (ought  at 
the  legislative  level  and  In  Washington  cock- 
tall  parties. 

Michigan  proponents  of  the  seaway  admit 
that  the  story  haa  not  been  brought  to  the 
people.  In  a  brief  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  prepared  by  Bert  Robb,  director 
of  the  Michigan  State  Waterways  Commis- 
sion, two  objectives  are  established.  The 
first  and  most  Important  of  these  Is  to  in- 
sure the  passage  of  the  present  legislation. 
or.  falling  this,  to  establish  stich  a  strong 
position  and  grass-roots  support  that  the 
next  session  will  see  success. 

The  first  step  in  sectiring  the  necessary 
prass-roots  support  was  taken  when  Gov. 
G  Mennen  Williams,  of  Michigan,  aud  Gov. 
Val  Peterson,  of  Nebraska,  called  for  a  Mid- 
west conference  of  the  governors  of  15  States 
en  June  18,  1951,  In  Omaha.  Nebr.  The  text 
cf  their  message  read  in  part: 

•'A  present  and  future  problem  for  the 
people  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  the 
Slates  of  the  Middle  West  Is  to  determine 
interregional  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
v.ny  project,  hydroelectric,  and  other  resource 
developments  In  connection  with  national 
and  regional  security. 

The  objective  of  the  conference  Is  to 
develop  facts  and  iiiformatiou  for  ourselves 
and  others  through  recognized  expert 
sources.  Defense  offlclals  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment and  the  Canadian  Government 
are  being  Invited  to  ofBclally  participate. 
Representatives  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
labor,  transportation,  and  others  will  be  In- 
vited. Panel  discussions  and  reports  will  be 
scheduled  concerning  problems  of  transpor- 
tation, power,  and  connected  interregional 
production.  Sincerely  urge  that  you  join 
us  in  first  interregional  conference  of  gover- 
nors on  inland  America's  problems." 

The  facts  to  be  presented  before  the  con- 
ference of  governors,  although  far  reaching 
In  srope,  are  simple.  They  may  be  roughly 
classified  under  four  headings — the  need  'or 
ore;  foreign  trade  and  economic  stability; 
hydroelectric  power;  and  national  security. 
Estimates  by  competent  geologists  Indicate 
that  the  present  supply  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region  will  last  '^nly  about 
15  years.  Present  experiments  with  low- 
grade  bencflciatlon  processes  may  extend  this 
span  for  a  time,  but  will  not  provide  a  suffl- 
ci'-nt  supply  to  keep  the  many  mills  In  this 
area  operating  indefinitely.  Unless  the  sea- 
way is  built,  tliere  Is  a  good  chance  the  steel 
and  other  heavy  industries  must  relocate 
nearer  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  new  fields 
of  foreign  ore. 

A  few  plants  have  already  been  relocated 
In  The  East  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  ore 
shortage  If  this  trend  continues,  the  in- 
dustrial Midwest  would  face  a  condition  of 
economic    and    social    upheaval. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the   100-mUe-long 
rapids  wst   of   Montreal  are  made   suitable 
f(  r  navigation,  the  newly  discovered  ore  de- 
posi's   ill   Labrador   and  Quebec.   Veneeuela, 
."nd  Liberia   would  he   within  cajy  reacii   of 
Mlchlean    and    other    Inland    steel    centers. 
Norman   W.   Foy,    general    manager   of   sales 
for  the  Republic   Steel  Ccrp  .  stated  before 
the   House  Public  Works  Committee   that — 
"For  the  sake  of  our  national  welfare  and 
security,    the    necessary    legislation    to    con- 
struct the  ^eaway  must  not  be  delayed      The 
seaway  can   be   built   without   loss  of  time 
because   approximately    5   years   will    be   re- 
quired  to  develop   the   mines   and   to  bui'td 
a  railroad  from  the  mines  to  Seven  Islands 
(Labrador).     During    the    same    period    the 
seaway  can  also  be  built.     If  we  are  to  stop 
a    possible   economic   catastrophe    before    it 
begins,  we  must  have  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way not  a  probabiUty,  not  a  poaslblllty,  but 
an  actual  accompUahment." 

Taking  E>etrolt  as  an  example,  the  need 
for  the  seaway  as  a  direct  route  to  foreign 
markets  is  easily  demonstrable.     Detroit  is 


the  UrgMt  producer  of  export  freight  in  the 
country.  One  out  of  erery  ieven  aalet  made 
In  Detroit  Is  to  a  foreign  country.  L«at  year, 
it«  exports  and  Importa  exceedad  $1,800,000,- 
000.  Today,  Detroit  to  on  a  aide  road  of  world 
trade  and  all  gooda  must  be  transferred 
through  coastal  ports  with  the  exception  of 
those  moving  by  air.  The  completion  of  the 
seaway  will  place  Detroit  on  a  direct  route 
to  the  Western  World  with  resultant  in- 
creases in  Its  business.  The  increased  market 
area  made  available  by  the  seaway  wUl  con- 
tribute to  Michigan's  economic  sUbllity  and 
permit   industrial   expansion. 

The  States  of  the  industrial  Midwest  are 
not  the  only  ones  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
posed seaway  project.  Power  supplies  In  the 
Northeast  are  so  low  that  defense  demands 
during  the  last  war  caused  a  "brown-out '  of 
the  entire  area.  It  la  estimated  that  power 
development  planned  as  a  part  of  the  sea- 
way project  would  produce  an  almost  unlim- 
ited amount  of  electricity.  The  resulting 
sUbillzatlon  of  industry  would  benefit  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  seaway  has  been  attacked  by  its  op- 
ponenu  as  a  wartime  liablUty.  An  Impres- 
sive group  of  responsible  leaders,  however, 
state  that  It  is  an  urgent  defense  need.  Lead- 
ing this  bloc  are  such  men  as  Mobilization 
Director  C.  E.  Wilson.  Secretary  of  Defense 
George  C.  Marshall.  Secretajry  of  Commerce 
Charles  Sawyer,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
They  state  that  among  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  project  are: 

1  The  establishment  of  an  easUy  defended, 
new  and  vital  line  of  water  communication 
directly  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

2  Provision  for  the  conetrucUon  and  re- 
pair of  ocean  going  vessels  in  a  relatively 
secure  area  of  the  Great  Lates. 

3.  The  over-all  economic  and  Industrial  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  the  development  of 
the  waterway.  The  most  Important  phase 
of  this  last  point  being  the  availability  of 
ooen  pit  ore  deposits  which  would  permit 
rapid  expansion  of  steel  production  during 
time  of  national  emergency. 

Opposition  to  the  project  is  centralized  In 
the  National  St.  Lawrence  Project  Confer- 
ence. Carroll  B.  Huntress,  chairman  of  the 
organization,  is  a  vice  president  of  t.e  Re- 
public Coal  &  Coke  Co.  of  New  York.  Ap- 
proximately half  the  members  are  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  cities  on  the  east 
and  Gulf  coasts;.  Chief  financial  support  of 
the  program  to  defeat  the  project  has  come 
from  tlie  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Other  antijscaway  blocs  are  found  in  the 
local  transportation  and  power  Interests. 
In  almost  every  case  opposition  has  formed 
to  protect  personal  Interests. 

The  si:pt:orters  of  the  program  are.  for  the 
nos-t  part',  Gcvemment  representatives  in 
this  country.  The  Canadian  Government 
and  peon'.e  are  most  em.phatic  In  their  in- 
slrtence  that  the  seaway  be  buHt  Immrtilately 
and.  as  has  been  stated  before,  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  go  ahead  with 
the  project  either  with  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States,  The  greatest 
weakness  in  the  past  has  been  the  lack  cf 
Indust-rial  backers.  Recently  many  Midwest 
steel  and  Iron  companies  have  come  to  the 
program's  assistance.  But,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and  the  Nash- 
Kelvlnator  Corp.  few  Michigan  Industries 
have  appeared  as  contributors  to  the  seaway 
fight  Michigan  labor  and  farm  interests 
are  vitally  concerned  with  the  success  cf  the 
program  and  are  taking  an  active  part  In 
the   campaign. 

These  are  the  facts  that  will  be  brought 
forth  at  the  Midwest  Conference  of  Gover- 
nors. Here,  the  first  step  will  be  taken  in 
carrvlng  the  fight  to  the  people.  It  is  time 
for  the  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way to  let  the  public  know  what  stake  it  has 
in   this   project. 

Today  the  man  on  the  street  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  problems;  to- 
morrow he  may  well  curse  the  legislator*  and 
press  for  keeping  him  vminformed. 


Dia  Ram  Maktn  Cliaage  ^  Wtttk«r7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  masiaBim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Auo^t  20.  1951 

Mr.  SMITH  or  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Paul 
Priggens  from  the  Farm  Journal  for 
September. 

This  article  again  points  up  the  neces- 
sity for  a  thorough  congressional  study 
to  make  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  which  have  so  much  ef- 
fect upon  the  economic  destiny  of  our 
country 
Dm  RAOf  Makxis  Ckakcx  thx  Weathxx? 
(By  Paul  Friggens) 
This    year    goes    down    as    man's    biggest 
attempt  lo  fool  Nature  into  raining— ftnd  »o 
change  the  weather — over  one-third  cl  the 
United  Stales. 

Drcmgbl-plegued  western  ranchers  and 
farmers  have  gambled  upwards  of  M.OOO.OOO 
in  1S61  to  try  to  get  rain  on  350.000.000  acres. 
The  result:  cloud-seeding  looks  about  a*  ex- 
perimental as  the  first  airplane  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

•'But  don  t  laugh  it  off,"  General  Electric 
Scientist  Vincent  J.  Schafer  warned  the 
Great  Plains.  Agiicultural  Council  in  August. 
•  I  think  we  know  enough  that  eventually 
we  can  do  anything  we  want  to  with  the 
weather." 

This  year  a  rash  of  rain  Increaaers— they 
use  sliver  lexllde  to  milk  extra  moisture — 
signed  up  the  West.  Farm  Journal  has  Just 
completed  an  on-ihe-spot  check  of  their 
operations 

Mere  than  50  associations  of  farmf*-s  and 
ranchers,  who  have  contracted  for  rain  and 
snow,  report,  about  two  to  one,  that  they 
believe  they  got  their  money's  worth. 
What  about  those  droughts,  then? 
"They  can't  break  a  drought,"  dsclares 
Red.  J.  McMiillln.  general  manager  of  the 
Arizona  Salt  Elver  Valley  Witer  Users.  Des- 
perate Arlzonans  have  been  seeding  4 
years  to  stem  one  of  the  worst  droughU  on 
record.  "Our  experiments  show  that  there  s 
not  much  you  can  do  In  a  dry  cycle  but  Jtist 
sweat  it  out  " 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at 
Ph.enlx  Jabs:  "While  the  rain  makers  seed 
the  clouds  the  drou^hU  ge:  worse" 

Does  rain-Increasing  really  work,  then? 
It  will  take  years  to  find  cut  concliisiv  ly, 
but  from  laboratory  and  field  tests,  five 
things  stand  out: 

1.  Scientists — including  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau — now  ag-ee  that  its  posfi- 
ble  under  proper  conditions  to  Increase  mois- 
ture MeteorologisU  aUc  see  hopes  bcth  for 
hail  and  rain  suppression. 

2.  Rainmakers  don  t  always  hit  the  target, 
"That's  our  biggest  weakness,"  admits  a  team 
of  precipitation  engineers"  operaUng  ovei 
2.000.000  acres  of  Montana  wheatlands 
Rainfall  is  often  increaaed  where  It  is  not  in- 
tended "  A  lot  of  dry  Montana  farmers 
wonder  if  some  rain  maker  stole  their  wheat 
rains. 

3.  No  one  knows  for  sure  what  he's  gettmi; 
for  his  money.  Either  Uncle  Sam  or  the 
States  must  devise  some  sysUm  of  control 
and  evaluation.  'We're  not  going  to  gel  Tery 
far  x^nleas  everybody  does  it  in  the  right 
way."  Scientist  Schaefer  told  the  Great 
Plains  CounclL 

4.  We  dent  yet  know  whether  rain  making 
is  important  economically.  "Could  b«  worth 
more  than  hybrid  com  or  the  atom  bomb," 
scientists  declare.  If  farmers  got  only  a  1 
percent  boost  in  average  raiiiall  they  would 
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f*t  teck  double  the  coit  of  »  yw't  cloud> 
accdlns.  •  !*ebrmalu  study  shows.  Dr.  Cliarles 
L.  Ho«ler  of  PeniuTlranU  State  College 
doubU  tluet  utlAcial  rain  "of  any  Importance 
vUl  be  posilbte  In  tbe  near  future  " 

6.  Ralnmalten  don't  know  about  effects 
downwind — wbettoer  Colorado  cloud-seeding 
mlsbt  have  caused  ffsnnas  floods.  Leading 
■dcnttsta.  Including  tbe  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  bellere  not.    A  few  wonder. 

Well  then,  did  the  rain  makers  change  this 
jvkr'9  weather,  or  dldnt  they? 

"There  Is  tw7  little  evidence  and  no  pres- 
ent scientific  basis  for  the  belief  that  we  now 
tbe  ability  to  modify  or  control  the 

kthcr  and  climate  of  a  ma^or  portion  of 
the  eoantry."  That's  the  last-minute  official 
wcrd  of  the  American  Meteorolo^cal  Society. 

Irvtag  P.  Krlck.  wboee  work  we  described 
In  Farm  Journal's  March  1S51  IsaiK.  has 
mad*  rmln  T>»»ring  into  a  multimillion-dollar 
uSmir.  He  does  more  than  90  percent  of  tbe 
West's  grand-scale  seeding,  and  declares: 
-Hall  at  America  is  my  laboratc«7."  He's  also 
doml  sTfrtlnt  In  Mexico  and  Salrsdor. 

Panaers  and  ranchers  report  absolutely 
opposite  results. 

"Bomper  crops"  and  "grass  nerer  better" 
•re  the  reports  to  Farm  Journal  from  many 
parts  of  Sooth  Dakota.  Kansas,  Nebraska. 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  "Results  here  In 
leiwse — ^target  area  one  of  the  dryest  in 
Montana."  goes  another  report. 

"Some  bone-dry  farmers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  rain  Increasers  are  doing  more  harm 
than  good."  Bssiitii  Montana's  commissioner 
o*  agriculture.  "No  rain  •  •  •  we're 
stock  with  the  costs  •  •  •  doubt  any- 
body eould  ever  sell  us  again,"  says  a  Nevada 
grcup. 

Whether  it's  natures  water  or  "Krlck" 
water.  Krlck  can  point  to  a  second  wet  year 
oo  his  original  three  contracts  in  Washing- 
ton. Colarado.  and  northeast  New  Mexico. 
The  rest  d  powder -dry  New  Mexico  is  not 
•o  sure. 

At  all  events,  the  West  Is  filled  with  talk 
of  rain  making.  Prom  Montana  to  Mexico 
X  beard  about  a  new  kind  of  summer  storm. 
•ad  a  rain  that  falls  after  the  clouds  go  by. 

"Werer  saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life." 
declares  Ployd  Lee  of  tbe  famous  San  Fer- 
naades  ranch.  New  Mexico.  "It  actually 
drlailed  orer  my  place  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  eloods  disappeared."  Meteorologists  ex- 
plain that  this  Is  the  effect  of  silver  iodide 
seeding 

Bmcr  Allen,  a  cattleman  cf  Miles  City. 
Mont.,  told  me  about  another  unnatural 
rain— almost  4  inches  of  "heavy  mist"  in 
June.  "I  was  born  and  raised  here,  and 
aever  saw  a  rain  like  it."  Allen  declares. 

Wyoming  cattlemen  report  "Grass  still 
growing  In  August."  In  western  South  Da- 
Jtota  there's  another  curiosity — crops  are 
•bore  aeerage  while  rainfall  is  below  normal. 
•ad  soiDs  wsterboles  lo^k-.  "It's  due  to  gentle 
ratas.  with  slight  runoff,"  tbe  rain  makers 
claim. 

All  over  the  West  I  heard  the  same  stc  y ; 
"No  runofl'.  Grass  rains  instead  of  gully 
washers."  Some  say  that  the  seeded  rain. 
Instead  of  the  usual  violent  thundei  alarms. 
oouM  be  the  greatest  soll-eroslon  and  fiood- 
control  dJacovery  we've  ever  made. 

Tbe  Weather  Bureau  takes  a  dim  view: 
"lilaty  rains  could  be  dissipating  clouds. 
We  know  that  seeding  dissipates  energy  and 


Hall  suppression  might  be  big  news.     Dr. 
Vonuegut.     tbe    General     Electric 
«bo  developed  the  silver  iodide  tech- 
toM  Congress: 
OM  Of  Cloud-seeding  can  achieve  re. 
at  ball  and  Its  great  damage  to  agn- 
A  team  of  Oregon  cloud-seeders 
to  bave  had  S  years'  phenomenal  re- 
in knocking  off  hail  thunderfaeads. 

new  science  has  the  West 


•  «felrtwtDd 

tta*  ii.ooo.oooino 

top    oieteorologlsta 


there's  any  scientific  evidence  to  link  it  wi*h 

rain  making,   you  should  tell   tha'    '■.•>  ^'n\e 
Kansans. 

Washington  dry-land  wheat  farmers  .ec  r-'d 
a  second  year's  rford  crop.  whUe  hay,  boa;;. 
and  cherry  sfrowers  again  toofe  it  on  the  chm. 
A  Yakima  Indian  chief  sued  the  whea:  men 
for  ruining  his  hay  crop. 

It  was  up  there  m  Washme'on  'hat  I  m.et 
my  first  "rain-stopper  '  Bd  O.irrirk,  a  oe^n 
farmer,  is  the  organizer  of  Sun.i,hir.e  Un- 
limited It's  well  knnwn  that  overseedin? 
actually  retards  rainfall,  so  Sunshine  Un- 
limited plans  to  spot  duplicate  generators 
everywhere  the  wheat  men  operate  next  sea- 
son, and  stop  any  ram.  "Well  dj  r.  up 
brown."  swears  Gamck 

High  In  Colorado  with  a  250-per'-en-  •^no-s- 
pack  after  last  winter's  seedin?  for  irrieaMun 
fanners.  Summit  County  folks  apjieaied  t3 
the  Governor  for  relief  from  blocked  ruads. 
snow  slides,  and  mine  cave-ms  Just  -he 
reverse.  Colorado's  San  Luis  Valley  farmers 
paid  »lO.OOO  for  a  snow  pairk.  but  at  the  end 
of  the  contract  feit  that  they  had  .ailed  to 
get  enough  snow. 

A  western  concern  is  doing  a  flourishir.? 
business  selling  kits. 

In  Washington.  Benton  County's  harvest  Is 
so  bountiful  that  commissioners  are  talking 
about  reclassifying  600.000  acres  of  dry  wheat 
Isiids — If  rain  making  really  works 

Uncle  Sam.  several  Western  States  and  rit- 
izens,  are  all  vieing  for  water  rights  in  the 
skies. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Adminlstratior.  i.s 
considering  rain  making  to  fill  its  taig  p'-wer 
dams.  It  would  stake  cut  the  skie.s  "f 
course.  'Wyoming  and  Colorado  laws  already 
assert  sovereignty  In  the  clouds.  wh:>  i;i 
Custer  County.  Mont  .  I  found  pr-  oaV^'.v  'he 
first  document  of  its  kind  There  The  Tr  !.:i 
brothers,  big  ranc'ners.  have  tiled  "legal  no- 
tice to  all  the  world"  that  they  are  appro- 
priating all  moisture  above  their  ranch  and 
claim  prior  right   to   increase   same 

"Going  to  need  policemen  in  the  skies  to 
see  that  some  State  doesn't  steal  another  s 
weather,"  quips  Senator  Clinton  .\ndfrs<  n. 
authoring  one  of  several  Federal  wea'her- 
control  bliis. 

Pour  Federal  agencies — Commerce.  Attrl- 
culture,  Interior,  and  the  m.iliTary — are 
scrambling  to  tase  over 


The  Weather  Bureau,  which  ha; 


•:.:<- <i 


flood, 
doubt    that 


cloud  seeding,  new  climbs  <n  the  bai.cl  x,!.:  :•. 
to  an  extent,  "TT.e  We.it-ier  B;. .'■■,,  .  ::  .Aa 
reasonable  evidence  that  some  cL  ..d  ;::  u:- 
flcation  Is  possible,  and  we  admit  the  p---^;- 
bllity  that  rainfall  may  be  legally  influenced 
In  some  degree  by  artificial  means  "  So  it  is 
seeking  millions  to  fe;ice  o.T  the  cnvuitry  Ilt 
Its  own  exclusive  ex;:)eriment 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation — never  sl<iw  to 
grab  an  op{x;rtunlty  or  an  apprcpriation — 
asks  125.000.000  to  investigate  rain-increas- 
ing. Reclamation  boss  Michael  Straus  wants 
to  see  If  the  world's  costliest  dam.s  will  ha-, e 
to  be  raised,  and  spillways  a:;d  canals  en- 
larged, to  accommodate  the  extra  water  The 
same  Bureau  wants  to  experiment  witli  stop- 
ping natural  rain  in  wet  area.s. 

Most  westerners  fear  that  rain  n:.ik::.2  v^ill 
be  another  excuse  to  fisten  further  Feder.il 
controls  on  the  country,  and  create  an^'her 
batch  of  fat  jobholders  It  Is  a;;reecl  t;:,it 
rain  lakers  should  be  required  t  -  rcgistf.' 
be  financially  responsible,  and  rer  rt  'ii 
their  operations.  Colorado.  Wyomir.^i;  a::d 
Arizona  now  require  thl.s 

Westerners,  however  do  nut  .nee  whv  ti.e 
States  cannot  control  and  evalua'e  tae  :;'-w 
science,  by  getting  t':igether 

Several  things  seem  clear  from  thus  yt  ar  s 
grand-scale   experiment: 

Ambitious  operators  raced  to  control  fat 
cloud  contracts,  and  may  have  sireicl.ed 
themselvts  too  thin. 

"There  Is  a  feeling  among  our  subscnb- 
•rs."  says  a  well-kncwn  New  Mexico  ranciier, 
Albett    Mitchell,    "that    Or.    Kricx    possibly 


rverstretched   himself,  and  that  we  did   not 

vTPt  enough  generators  and  personnel  to  serve 
I-  :r  territory  properly  this  year."  Krlck 
denies  this. 

Li'fce  the  first  airplane  at  Kitty  Hawk,  raln- 
incre^sing  may  be  putting  us  on  the  thresh- 
old uf  a  new  era  in  which  no  man  can  guess 
the  end. 

■  We  have  got  to  think  of  the  upper  at- 
n-.r^srhere  as  a  reservoir  from  which  we  are 
tapping  onlv  a  small  portion  (perhaps  1  per- 
ceiit  1 .  '  says  Scientist  Bernard  Vonuegut  "I 
feel  with  .ilmost  100  percent  certainty  that 
cloud -seeding  can  be  of  enormous  value  to 
our  couiitry  " 

•A'i  M  n'ana  Sheepman  Earl  Davis  sizes  it 

,;!:>t  rained  enough  here  this  year  to  wet 
a  m.ir.  3  shirt.  It  is  about  time  that  some- 
body tjpped  that  waterhole  in  the  sky." 
.Nobody  can  be  sure  yet  whether  the  raln- 
ir.crea.sers  are  really  doing  it,  but,  as  men- 
ti  ned,  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
men who  laid  out  money  this  year  feel  they 
probably  got  theu-  money's  worth 


Help  Liberate  Poland,  CzechosloYakia, 
Rn mania,  and  Balgaria — Tbe  Poles, 
the  Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Rumanians, 
and  the  Bulgarians  Back  Move  for  a 
New  and  Positive  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  33,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  7  la>t.  I  introduced 
Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution  120,  per- 
taining to  Poland,  and  on  the  same  date 
T  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 121.  pertaining  to  Bulgaria,  On 
June  15,  I  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Re>olution  123.  pertaining  to  Rumania, 
and  on  July  4,  I  introduced  House  Con- 
cunent  Resolution  139,  pertaining  to 
Czt'-chosiovakia. 

The  puipcse  of  these  resolutions  is  to 
a.'^.^ist  the  Polish  people,  the  Bulgarian 
people,  the  Rumanian  people,  and  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  in  attaining 
liberation  from  their  present  Communist 
en-slavement  and  for  the  early  restora- 
tion of  their  basic  human  rights  and 
freedoms 

I  vvi.sh  to  set  forth  herein  excerpts 
from  ."^ome  of  the  many  responses  I 
have  received  to  these  resolutions: 

Pol..\ND 

Oil  Citt.  P.k  .  July  20.  1951. 

P>ase  accept  my  sincere  thanks  fT  your 
pliM  in  behalf  uf  Poland.  I  already  began  to 
doubt  whether  anyone  in  Washington  will 
have  the  courage  to  speak  up  against  com- 
inuni.sni 

l>ar  »:r.  I  have  attended  Russian  schools 
a:id  km  w  Russia.     It  is  a  giant  of  clay. 

Onie  ai;ain  many  thanks  to  you,  Mr,  Co:i- 
presi.'inian.  millions  cf  Poles  here  In  the 
United   States   will   be   grateful   to  you. 

HiERONIM    KLOS. 

Chicago,  Iu.  .  June  18,  195/. 
We  of  the  Poliih  American  Congress,  unit- 
ing 6,000.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
are  most  grateful  to  you  for  hai'lng  sub- 
mitted House  Concurrent  Resolution  120  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Juat  7,  1981, 


In  this  respect  the  voice  you  have  raised  on 
behalf  of  Poland  and  CcHnmunist-domlnated 
countries  has  also  heartened  a  wide  section 
of  America  which  Is  now  seeing  the  foUy  of 
the  YalU  Pact. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  yotir  resolution 
will  bring  about  hearings  and  eventual  repu- 
diaticn  by  the  United  States  Congress  of 
that  shameful  agreement. 

Chasles  Rosmarkk. 

President,  Polish  American  Congress.  Inc. 

Mkjtly,  Austraiia.  July  17,  19t>l. 
I   understand   that   a  few   weeks   ago   you 
Introduced   Into  the  House  a  resolution  in 
regard  to  the  Yalta  agreement  and  Russian 
aggression  against  Poland. 

This  Is  a  matter  on  which  I,  myself,  feel 
strongly,  as  I  believe  that  our  action  at  Yalta 
was  wrong  and  that  our  conduct  toward 
Poland  consisted  of  a  downright  betrayal. 
There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever  In  my  mind 
that  Russia  ha-s  been  guilty  of  outright  ag- 
gression asrainst  Poland  and  ether  states  tf 
Eastern  Europe. 

W    C.   Wentworth, 
Member  of  Parhament.  the  PaTliament 
of  the  Commo7iwealth. 

[From  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Kuryer  Polskl  of 
July  17.  1951] 
The  energetic  Congressman  from  the  Fifth 
Di-strict  of  Wisconsin.  Chari-ks  J.  Keestiik, 
recently  submitted  a  well-founded  resolu- 
tion pleading  very  courageously  In  defense 
of  tortured  Poland  which  was  sold  out  in 
Yalta, 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  Even  should  the 
resolution  get  stuck  In  the  committee,  It 
has  at  any  rate  achieved  the  desired  result 
In  the  Polish  cause.  Kissten  In  his  reso- 
lution brought  to  light  the  Injury  inflicted 
upon  an  Allied  nation  which  is  suffering  a 
terrible  Inju&tlce.  He  submitted  his  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
unafraid  to  run  the  risk  of  falling  out  cf 
favor  with  the  administration  and  the  Sta'i.e 
Department,  which  up  to  now  stubbornly 
defended  the  shameful  Yalta  agreement. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  expected 
for  a  long  time  the  submission  of  such  or 
similar  resolutions  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  lived  to  see  that  a  resolu- 
tion was  submitted  by  a  Congressman  who 
Is  not  of  Polish  descent — Congressman  Knt- 

STTN. 

BriTALO,  N.  Y  ,  July  S.  1951. 
We  are  thankful  that  we  have  leaders  In 
Congress  such  as  you,  who  recognise  the  tre- 
mendous injustice  done  to  Poland.  Certainly 
proves  beyond  any  question  of  a  doubt  that 
any  time  and  every  time  we  sacrtflce  basic 
principles  of  Justice,  regardless  in  what  part 
of  the  world  they  occur,  sooner  or  later  they 
back  up   to  otir  doorstep. 

F.  B.  Roocia, 
General  Manager,  Everylxxiy's  Daily. 


WauLuraTOif,  N.  J.,  Augtut  3.  1951. 
Tou  deserve  our  sincere  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  work  you  did  in 
behalf  of  the  Slovak  people.  I  know  that  all 
appreciate  your  kindness  and  good  Judg- 
ment. 

John  C.  ScnaANK-A, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors, 
American  Friends  o^  Slovak  Freedom. 


CZBCHOSLOVaKIA 

HILLSIDE,  N.  J.,  August  11,  19il. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  men  like  you 

are  attempting  to  free  peace-loving  peoples 

from  other  nations  from  the  clutch  of  that 

terrifying  menace,  communism.   Keep  up  the 

fight. 

MiciuB.  Hva«ra. 

CuviLANB,  Ohio,  August  9,  1951. 
Thanks  very  much  tor  the  insertion  in  the 
CoHCKEssioMAL  Raco«B  in  behalf  at  the 
Slovak  people  to  wis  freedom,  and  on  behaU 
of  our  organlzatltm  of  over  94,000  memben, 
I  want  to  sincerely  thank  you  tat  jova  tn- 
ter«at  In  cur  people. 

N.  J.  WaKsonCB, 
President.  Jednota.  First 

Catholic  Slovak   Union. 


MmDLKTOWN,  Pa..  July  11.  1951. 

Thank  you  for  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  139  pertaining  to  the  liberation 
of  the  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia.  It  does 
Interest  me,  indeed.  I  am  happy  that  you 
have  set  forth  something  that  will  undoubt- 
edly be  acceptable  to  Americans  of  Slovak 
descent  and  to  the  Slovata  over  there  and 
In  exile. 

With  respect  to  the  future,  the  resolution  Is 
very  good  The  peoples  of  Czechoslovakia 
should  have  a  chance  to  choose  freely  wheth- 
er they  want  to  continue  under  Czechoslo- 
vakia. I  know  that  expresses  the  will  of  at 
least  99.8  percent  of  the  Slovaks  anywhere. 

In  referring  to  the  past,  however,  several 
items  need  clarification. 

P.  A.  Hrobak, 

President,  the  Slovak  League  of  America. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  July  13,  1951. 
The  attention  of  the  National  Committee 
of  Free  Czechoslovakia  has  been  drawn  to 
your  propoeed  resolution  In  the  House  of 
kepresenutives  of  July  4.  1951.  to  have  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  express  the 
conviction  that  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  the  right  to  basic  human  freedoms  and 
freedom  from  Communist  enslavement  and 
have  the  Congress  direct  the  United  States 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations  to  de- 
mand that  the  United  Nations  charge  the 
Commimlst  regime  vrtth  violating  charter 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  for  rob- 
bing Czechoslovakia  of  Its  freedom.  Inde- 
pendence, and  territorial  integrity  and  de- 
mand the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  Communist 
rule. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  your  under- 
standing of  the  hard  struggle  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  people  for  liberty  and  freedom,  for 
your  Interest  in  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  for  your  desire  to  help  our  suffering 
people. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention,  however, 
to  certain  statements  In  your  resolution 
which  unchanged  would  be  misleading  and 
might  as  a  consequence  bring  reeults  op- 
posite to  thoee  you  wish  to  attain — the  re- 
toratlon  of  a  strong  democratic  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

PrrcB  ZiNKL, 
National  Committee  of  Free 

Czechoslovakia 
(And  others). 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10.  1951. 

I  studied  the  resolution  with  a  special  In- 
terest and  am  glad,  dear  Congressman,  to 
state  that  on  the  whole  it  gives  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  life  In  iry  enslaved  fatherland — 
Czechoslovakia — and  partly  indicates  the 
right  ways  to  be  followed  In  our  common 
fight  against  communism  In  order  to  liber- 
ate subjugated  nations  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain from  the  Bolshevik  yoke. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  interest  and 
efforts  In  this  case.  However,  I  cannot  agree 
with  some  of  the  statements  contained  In 
the  resolution  which  must  be  due.  as  I  pre- 
sume, to  some  Incorrect  Informatkm. 

Dr.  Matsj  Josxo. 

WamiwoioiT.  D.  C  July  17,  1951. 
The  Council  of  Free  Caechoslovakis  appre- 
ciates with  sincere  thanks  your  endeavor  to 
strengthen  the  traditional  friendship  of  the 
great  American  Nation  to  the  Czech  and  Slo- 
vak (Czechoslovak)  people,  as  well  ss  to  the 


other  peoplM  behind  the  Iron  curtain  re- 
membered In  a  number  of  similar  resolutions. 
We  are  grateftd  to  you  for  having  describea 
In  so  eloquent  a  manner  the  unbearable  con- 
ditions created  In  our  countries  by  the  So- 
viets and  their  satellites,  the  different  Com- 
munist regimes,  and  for  having  pointed  to 
effective  methods  to  be  applletl  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  attempts  at  full  enslavement  and 
decimation  of  also  the  Czech  and  Slovak 
people  pursued   by  world  communism 

We  take,  however,  in  the  best  of  faith  the 
liberty  to  draw  your  attention  to  'vhe  fact 
that — apparently  due  to  incorrect  informa- 
tion received — certain  mistakes  and  errone- 
our  conceptions  found  their  way  into  your 
resolution  concerning  Czechoslovakia.  We 
deem  it  our  duty  as  Czechoslovak  patriots  to 
point  out   to   you  these   errors 

We  leave  It  entirely  to  your  objective  Judg- 
ment to  determine  the  wsy  In  which  you 
wUl  modify  the  suggested  passages  of  your 
resolution,  the  tendency  of  which,  we  again 
assure  you,  is  welcome  by  all  of  us  with  great 
appreciation. 

Dr.  JuiAj  Slavtk, 
Acting  Member  of  the  Executive 
Board,     Couneii      of     Free 
Czechoslovakia. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  24.  1951. 
As  duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
White  Legion.  Slovak  underground  organiza- 
tion, I  hereby  thank  you  for  your  courageous 
resolution  which  strengthens  our  anti-OMn- 
munist  activities  very  much.  You  rendered 
with  it  an  Immense  service  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  Slovakia  and  certainly  rendered 
the  same  service  to  your  great  country. 

OTO    CACltO. 

Mn.wATncEE.  Wn. 

The  Slovak  people  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
environs,  being  gathered  at  the  Twenty-first 
Slovak  Day  picnic  In  Milwaukee,  sponsored 
by  the  Federated  Slovak  Societies.  In  due 
recognition  of  previous  deliberations  con- 
cerning your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Slovak 
people  held  under  th'>  Communist  yoke  in 
r-«cho6lovakla.  do  hereby  thank  you  for  your 
Interest  in  cur  cause  and  hirnianltarianlsm 
the  world  over. 

Please  accept  the  imdjing  gratitude  of 
the  oppressed  Slovak  people  and  of  thoee 
who  cherish  and  respect  the  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

STEnrEN    RASSEK, 

President,  Federated  Slovak  Societies 

(And  others) 


RrMANIA 

CoMFTON,  Cali»..  July  27.  1951. 

We  Rumanian-Americans  who  are  suffer- 
ing great  anxiety  t>ecause  of  the  turbulent 
times  our  country  of  origin  Is  going  through 
are  deeply  appreciative  for  your  remarks 
made  In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution  123. 

As  Rumanians,  our  fervent  wish  Is  to  see 
Rumania  free  again. 

JOHK  T.  Ranctj. 

Clivelanb.  Ohio,  Augwit  14,  1951. 
The  Bumanlan  American  National  Com- 
mittee Ladles  Association  met  In  conven- 
tion in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  wishes  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  humanitarian  House 
Resolution  123  In  defense  of  Rumanians' 
liberty  and  independence. 

ESTn  STAHCTTLSSCU, 

President,  Rumanian  American 
National  Committee  L&die* 
Association. 

CoKProH.  Calit..  July  30.  1951. 
Words  cannot  express  my  sentiments.  I 
have  read  tbe  text  d  House  Concurrent  Rei- 
olutlcn  U3,  and  am  most  deeply  Impressed 
by  your  understanding  of  the  true  situstlon 
and  of  the  true  feelings  of  the  Rumanian 
people,  as  shown  by  your  remarks. 


"11 

t  I. 
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Today  wben  iiic«t  of  the  vorld  la  menkced 
hf  cbao*.  joar  votce  U  nlied  proph«tlc^&ll7. 
•nd  th«  ia.000.000  oppreased  SumiuiukDi  will 
n  .jcct  your  name  for  generatlooi  to  sotne, 
m  tbctr  MMBUb. 

Umj  Ckxl  grmst  tbat  jou  ar«  succoair'al  in 
npboidlng  th«  catiae  at  mbjugmted  pi^sples 
tbereby  ti>dlrcctl7  aerrliig  this  great  UiUted 
Statea. 

P.  DmAOSJCKAtrU. 

BALTncoas.  Mb..  >lupiut  3,  i95;. 

I  am  an  American  citizen  of  Rumanian 
daacent  and  proud  of  my  American  cUtzen- 
ahlp.  loyal  and  devoted  to  our  United  States 
at  Amciica  and  proud  of  my  Runuvnian 
ancestry. 

My  family  and  I  lubaoibe  to  the  Foala 
Poponilul  (ftople's  News).  publlxh>?d  In 
Qareland.  and  we  read  an  article  regarding 
tlM  Bnolutlon  133  you  proposed  In  defense  of 
the  Rumanian  people  as  well  as  the  other 
Itttle  nations  wh->  are  today  rofferlng  under 
the  cruel  beel  of  the  tyrannical  Godless  Com- 
muntsta. 

We.  as  good  loyal  Americans  congratulate 
you  for  this  noble  gesture  and  may  God  bless 
you.  eTeryone  near  and  dear  to  you  May 
Ood  blev*  otir  America  and  all  freedom- 
lOTlng  and  God-lcvlng  people. 

IflCHOLAS  MASIHA   AlTD  PaAOLT. 


CI.XTELAKO.  Ohio.  July  27.  1951 

Am  President  and  on  behalf  of  the  Dnion 
and  League  of  Rumanian  Societies  of  Amer- 
ica, the  largest  fraternal  Insurance  company 
for  Americans  of  Rumanian  descen:  with 
ottr  74  branch  lodges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  tt  glres  me  pleat^iire  to 
tlianJc  you  for  yotir  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution "Rumanian  People  Our  Natural  Ally 
Afatnst  Communism. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  all  of  us  that  as  busy  as 
you  are,  you  could  find  the  time  to  investi- 
gate and  present  the  problem  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people  as  ably  as  you  have  done 

Tour  resolution  has  given  our  younger  gen- 
•ratkm  of  Americans  of  Rumanian  descent 
Uiat  extra  punch  needed  to  make  us  want 
to  sacrifice  all  to  aid  and  fight  for  America. 
the  land  of  freedom,  which  through  the 
blesalngs  of  God  our  parents  adopted  as  their 
homeland  and  to  which  they  have  and  will 
forever  be  loyal  and  ready  to  help  against  all 
aggressors  who  wish  to  disrupt  or  change  the 
American  way  of  life. 

The  success  of  your  resolution  has  been 
in  that  people  from  all  over  the  world  are 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  America  Is  made 
up  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  and  that 
through  the  united  efforts  of  all  nationalities 
In  Am«rlca.  can  we  as  Americans  bring 
about  freedom  to  all  the  world  as  we  Amerl- 
eana  know  tt. 

JosBm  J.  CaAcrcic. 
President,  the  Union  and  League  of 
Mumanian   Societies    of   Amertea, 
Inc. 

La  Camaoa.  Cauf  .  Auffust  2.  t9Sl. 
Thank  Ood  for  people  like  you  and  we  all 
pray  for  God's  wisdom  and  guidance  to  free 
the  world  of  communism. 

We  get  letters  frt»m  Rumania  from  my  ktn- 
fOQu,  my  sister,  which  they  are  all  sick  from 
lack  of  food,  and  constantly  arrested  and 
ten  tilled,  and  took  their  homes  away  from 
ttMOH.  throwing  out  of  the  home  the  children. 
X  taAT*  a  letter  recently  which  they  stated 
frankly  that  they  all  watting  for  America  to 
then  they  all  will  be  on  our  side. 
aan.  woman,  and  child  will  fight  Com. 
omU  In  ease  of  war  with  ths  United 
of  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaara  J.  BaazcAjt. 

CLanLAin.  Omo.  August  4. 1951. 
duuks  for  your  House  Resolution 
Sa  ta'btlwlf  of  Rumania.     lu  con  u>nu  ara 


a  mark  of  your  enlightened  statesmar.shlp 
and  a  credit  to  America's  spirit  of  fairness 
and  Jiistlce. 

Georgx  Stancttlesct:. 
President,  Rumanian  American 

Natio   al  Co-'-'Tiittee. 


New  York.  N.  Y  ,  Julu  16   1951. 
Our  executive  committee  has  aj;ked  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  activities  in  fav'.r  ot  the 
liberation  of  Rumania  from  the  Corr.mu i-.is'. 
occupation. 

With  all  our  forces  we  are  Joir/.r.:;  vru  m 
your  fight,  which  Is  the  fl^ht  of  all  freemen. 
We  are  convinced  that  you  are  one  who 
has  understood  the  troubles  f  a  nation 
caught  between  the  devasiatsi.g  winds  of 
communism. 

I.  Glickma.v. 
Executive  Secretary. 
United  Rurnantan  Jftt-i  of  .\'rr--;r'i.  Inc. 


Los  Ancelfs,  C.Kiir    .August  13   1951. 

The  .Americans  of  Run^ai:  :.  orieln  from 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif  extend  their  thar.ks  and 
appreciation  for  your  resolutiin  jresetited 
by  you  in  the  House  of  Reprpse r.ta'ives  to 
liberate  the  people  of  Rumar;i.i  from  com- 
munism 

GEOROf:  PopEscxr. 
Pre'>u!er:r    The  Hol'j  Trinity 

Ruman:a'i  Orihodtu  Church 
(And  others) . 


CUWELAND,  OHin.  July  26.  1951. 

The  .\s.sociation  of  Rumanian  Catholics  of 
America  i  an  orgaiuzatiLio  f  American  Cath- 
olics of  Rumanian  desc^^nt  > ,  at  a  meeting  of 
Its  executive  commiitee  held  in  Alliance. 
Ohio.  July  22.  has  instructed  me  to  convey 
to  you  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the  Rumanian 
Catholics  of  America  for  the  m-ipiriiia;  Initia- 
tive taken  by  you  thri^ugh  Heso;-i'iii  123. 
Introduced  on  June  15  into  tJ.e  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  end  that  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  the  Rumanian  Nation 
be  reestablished 

Sooner  or  later  the  Rumanian  people,  as 
well  as  all  other  suhtu^a*ed  nations,  must 
be  free  from  the  tyranniral  yoke  of  Com- 
munist slavery  if  peace  and  understanding 
among  nations  are  to  prevail 

Your  timely  endeavors  in  the  -  i^i.-e  <  f  GiXl- 
given  liberty  for  al!  nations  w;::  o»'  .i  source 
of  Inspiration  for  all  those  \*!i  .  strive  for 
Justice  in  the  whole  w<)rld 

Permit  us  to  count  you  amon^;  the  i;reat 
friends  of  the  Rum.an;an  .Nation 

M.SCT   Basil  M\rchis, 
P'e.ixdent   A^ n.ciatwn  of 
Rumanian  Cathnltcs  of  America. 

Bulgaria 

Istanbul.  Tukkiy.  Jun--  ::  19  51 
We.  the  memoersi  of  the  parliamentary 
group  of  Nicola  Petkov  who  died  m  the  strug- 
gle for  democracy  and,  as  members  of  the 
Bulgarian  National  Committee  in  Washlne- 
ton  presided  by  Dr  G  M  Dlmitniv  in  the 
name  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  In  the  name 
of  the  Bul?'arlan  emigration  in  Turkey  and 
In  our  own  name,  present  to  you  lur  most 
sincere  thanks  for  your  historical  statement 
made  In  the  House  of  Representatives  >f  the 
United  States  of  America  in  defense  or  hu- 
man rights  and  llbeny  of  the  Bulgarian 
people. 

Your  statement  is  a  new  demon.itratlon 
of  friendship  of  the  (treat  American  Nation 
for  the  Bulgarian  and  tt  strenijithetvs  our 
faith  for  liberation  from  the  bloodthirsty 
communism  in  the  near  future 

St»atia  Skerlev 
Supreme  Council  nf  the  Bui'pdui'i 
National  Agranaji   Union 


PMtis.   FaANCE.   July   19.   1951. 

It  Is  with  the  keenest  pleasure  tiiat  we  have 
taken  notice — in  the  newspaper.  L  Bulgarle 
Libre  et  Independante  (Free  and  Independ- 
ent, Bulif aria  I  of  your  remarks  In  the  Con- 
press  relative  to  the  liberation  of  the  Bul- 
garian people  from  the  Commun.st  yoke 

This  gesture  will  never  be  forgctten  by  our 
f.)eople,  and  we — their  free  representatives — 
want  to  confirm  this  to  you:  for  your  trend  of 
thought  will  reach  the  last  rural  :ottaee  and 
all  the  pri.soners  in  the  concentration  camps 
and  f<:rced  labor  camps,  to  whon  your  voice 
will  mean  encouragement  and  hoje. 

The  acting  board  of  directors  o'  the  Union 
A^rarienne  Nationale  Bul^are  2  lEtranger 
(National  .Aanrarian  Association  (f  BuUirians 
Abroad:  will  d-  everything  In  its  power  in 
order  that  your  appeal  to  tia;ht  slavery  be 
heard  by  all  thijse  who  suffer  a, id  fight  fur 
freeaoni 

T^ENKo  Barev  (and  otit-rsi. 
Acting    Boa-d    uf    D-recto:  s    ,i^    the 
Union       AgTar:r':nc       tf  dtionale) 
Bulga'-'  a  l'E''a'ig'-T. 


Washington  D  C  Ju'.'j  3.  1951 
It  elves  me  ereat  pleasure  ti  express  to 
you  the  gratitude  of  the  Bulgarian  National 
Committee  and  the  Buleariar  people  of 
whose  overwhelming  majority  ii  is  a  repre- 
sentative 

The  noble  ac*  which  you.  the  !reedom-Uiv- 
ing  son  of  the  great  American  fepublic.  in- 
stituted by  Introductns  Resolu'ion  No  121 
concerning  the  liberation  of  tl- e  Bulgarian 
people  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Eastern 
European  nations.  shalT  f  jrever  be  a  golden 
page  'n  the  history  of  our  natirns  presently 
enslaved  oy  c-mmunism.  in  the  history  of 
great  .America,  and  in  the  hi  tory  of  the 
humankind. 

Your  attention.  Invaluable  hi  Ip.  and  still 
mcjre  invalrable  encouragement  n  their  great 
struggle  are.  I  ca  assure  you  widely  ap- 
precated  and  cherished  for  toey  come  In 
a  Vf  V  d-irk  h')ur 

Dr  G   M  Dmrniov. 
President    Bulgcian  Sat'onal  Cori'nittee. 


Nevada  Civil-Work  Status  Reported 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3VARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.WUiLONE 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THK  SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  23   1951 

Mr  M ALONE.  Mr.  Pres.dent.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  .^ppt'ndix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  Nevada  Civil-Work  Status  Re- 
ported." published  in  the  Jleno  (Nev.) 
Evcnmt;  Gazette  of  August  18.  1951. 

Theif'  beint;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nevada  Civil-Wokk  Status  RE»otTi:D — Asmt 
Encineer.s  Make  Sum.ma«t  *r  Re«u«st  or 
SE.NAroR  Malone 

Status  of  Civil  works  In  Nevada  has  been 
summarized  by  the  Army  engineers  at  the 
request  of  vSenator  Gkosgi  W  Malone,  his 
ofBce  announced  today. 

The  report  gives  details  of  work  on  the 
Humboldt  River  and  Mathews  »nd  Pine  Can- 
yon flooU-controi  and  'rrigaiion  projects, 
both  prosided  for  in  Mal< me-s  ponsored  leg- 
islation 

Also  summai!7ed  are  surveys  and  Investi- 
gations made  in  Truckee  River  Carson  River, 


Walker  River.  Martin  Creek,  Cleaacn.  Robin- 
son and  Murray  Creeks  at  Ely,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia River  area.  Not  included  Is  the  Las 
Vegas  Waf.h  project  survey  which  la  provided 
In  another  Malone  bill  the  Senate  passed 
recently. 

The  report  lists  emergency  flood-control 
w  rk  done  since  Malone  came  to  the  Senate, 
as  follows:  Humboldt  Lake,  clearing,  snag- 
ging, and  levee  repairs.  $90,000;  Lovelock 
slough,  clearing  and  snagging.  $18,600:  sim- 
ilar work  plus  emergency  flood  fighting  on 
Humboldt  River  at  Kko.  $55,000:  at  Murray 
Canyon  and  Robinson  Basin.  $25,000;  on 
Humboldt  River  at  Beowawe.  $5,000;  building 
revetments  and  cleaning  and  straightening 
channel  on  Clover  Creek  and  Meadow  Valley 
Wash  at  Caliente.  $8,100:  clearing  and  snag- 
ging, recent  flood.  Truckee  River  at  Reno, 
$50,010;  and  on  East  Fork  Carson  River  near 
Minden.  $25,000. 

The  Humboldt  River  project  consists  oi 
three  reservoirs:  at  the  Hylton  site  on  the 
south  fork  of  Humboldt,  120,000  acre-feet 
storage  capacity,  $3,320,000  cost;  at  the 
Devils  Gate  site  on  the  north  fork.  80.000 
acre-feet.  $2,530,000  cost;  at  the  Vista  site 
on  Marys  River.  50.000  acre-feet.  $3,358,000 
cost.  The  project  also  Includes  channel  im- 
provement work  alorig  the  most  critical 
reaches  of  the  river,  cost  $200,000;  and 
dralnase  Improvements  for  the  Lovelock 
area,  cost  81.991,000. 

Total  cost  of  the  Humboldt  projects  is 
$11,399,000;  the  Federal  share  is  estimated 
at  $7,679.CO0,  This  project  will  produce  esti- 
mated annual  benefits  as  follows:  flood-con- 
trol benefits,  $207,000  annually;  irrigation 
benefl's,  $207  400;  drainage  benefits,  $309.- 
000;  total  benefits  $723,500  annually.  The 
project  should  be  complete  in  4  or  5  years. 
The  project  in  Mathews  Canyon  and  Pine 
Canyon  consist  of  two  flood-control  leser- 
voLrs  to  be  constructed  concurrently. 
Mathews  Canyon  flood-control  basin  will  be 
formed  by  construction  of  an  earth-fill  dam 
about  717  feet  long  and  68  feet  high  above 
the  stream  bed  on  a  tributary  to  Clover 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Meadow  Valley  Wash, 
The  reservoir  will  ha'e  a  maximtim  water- 
surface  area  of  299  acres  and  a  capacity  of 
6.260  acre-feet.  The  estimated  ccmstruction 
cost  of  Mathews  Canyon  E>am  is  $700,000. 
Mathews  Canyon  Dam  will  prevent  flood 
damages  to  residential,  business,  public,  and 
agricultural  properties;  to  irrigation  and 
drainage  works;  to  existing  flood-control  im- 
provements, to  highways,  roads,  railroads, 
and  utilities.  Combined  with  the  damages 
estimated  to  be  prevented  by  construction 
of  Pine  Canyon  Dam.  the  totil  average  an- 
nual damages  that  will  be  prevented  by  the 
project  are  estimated  at  about  $110,000.  The 
damages  that  would  be  prevented  by  Pine 
Canyon  Dam  and  Mathew  Canyon  Dam  from 
a  single  very  large  floor  are  estimated  at 
$2,000,000. 

Pine  Canyon  flood-control  basin  will  be 
formed  by  construction  of  an  earth-ftll  dam 
about  2.003  feet  long  and  97  feet  high  above 
stream  bed  on  a  tributary  of  Clover  Creek. 
The  reservoir  will  have  a  maximum  water- 
surface  of  255  acres  and  a  capacity  of  7.840 
acre-feet.  The  estimated  cost  of  Pine  Can- 
yon Dam  is  $1,356,000.  All  costs  of  entire 
project  will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Surveys  under  way: 

Truckee  River:  An  Investigation  of  the 
Truckee  Rl\-er  drainage  basin  in  California 
and  Nevada  is  under  way.  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  work  that  would  (1)  stabUlae  the 
levels  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  prevent  flood  dam- 
ages during  wet  years  and  detrimental  effect 
on  recreation  dviring  dry  years;  12)  prevent 
flood  damages,  especially  to  the  city  of  Reno 
and  to  the  agricultural  area  in  Truckee 
meadovrs;  (3)  generate  or  make  possible  the 
future  generation  of  hydroelectric  power 
(4)  make  available  an  additional  water  sup- 
ply for  irrlg;\tlon  purposes. 


Carson  River:  An  Investigation  of  the 
Carson  River  drainage  basin  In  California  acd 
Nevada  la  under  way.  to  develop  n  plan  that 
would  (1)  eliminate  damages  caused  by  the 
floodwaters,  (2)  provide  additional  water 
for  irrtgstlon  purpoees,  and  (3)  possibly  per- 
mit generation  of  hydroelectric  power. 
Studies  Indicate  that  a  multiple -purpose  res- 
ervoir on  Etst  Carson  River  at  HcrE«*&hoe 
B?nd  or  at  the  Watasheamti  site,  or  possibly 
on  West  Carson  River  at  the  Hope  Valley  site 
may  be  feasible.  Local  channel-improve- 
ment works  will  be  Included. 

Walker  River:  Investigation  Is  under  way 
for  the  development  of  the  Walker  River 
drainage  basin  In  California  and  Nevada,  for 
the  same  three  ptirposes.  Studies  indicate 
that  a  multiple-purpose  reservoL'  at  the 
Pickel  Meadows  site  will  be  economically 
Justified.  This  project  would  be  predomi- 
nantly a  power  prcject,  vrith  fltxjd  control 
and  irrigation  of  relatively  smaller  signifi- 
cance. 

Martin  Creek,  Humboldt  Cotirty:  An  In- 
veatigaticn  of  Martin  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Little  Humboldt  River,  is  being  undertaken. 
The  creek  drains  170  square  miles  along  the 
east  slope  of  Santa  Rosa  Mountains  and 
debouches  onto  the  floor  of  Paradise  Valley. 
The  average  flow  into  Paradise  Valley  is 
about  30  cubic  .teet  per  second,  but  flood 
flows  cf  9.000  cubic  feet  per  second  have  been 
recorded  which  cause  considers. ble  damage 
to  farm  lands  and  structtires  on  its  alluvial 
cone.  It  Is  believed  that  flood  damage  may 
be  prevented  by  channel  Improvements 
supplemented  by  smi.ll  detention  storage 
reservoirs. 

Gleason.  Robinson,  and  Murray  Creeks  pro- 
vide drainage  for  about  100  square  miles  of 
mountainous  areas  above  the  city  of  Ky. 
These  streams  generally  carry  little  or  no 
water  but  occasionally  considers.ble  flow  oc- 
cxirs  during  heavy  snow-melt  run-off  or  in- 
tense rainstorms,  which  have  resulted  in  flow 
down  the  streets  and  flooding  cl  basements 
of  business  establishment;  and  residences. 
An  investigation  of  these  creeks  is  under 
way. 

Virgin  River:  A  dam  Is  projxjsed  at  the 
White  Narrows  site  on  Muddy  Ri^rer  above  the 
mouth  of  Meadow  Valley  Wash  The  reier- 
volr  wotild  Impound  the  winter  flow  of  Muddy 
River  for  release  during  the  Ir.-lgating  jea- 
sonT  The  town  of  Overton  along  lower 
Muddy  River  is  subject  to  damage  from 
floods  from  Overton  Wash. 


Let* $  Deal  Wkk  Bask  1  ssaes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARSIAN 

or  OKUiHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESIJNTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Sp<al:er.  recently 
a  friend  sent  to  the  Honorable  Bkocks 
Hats  of  Arkansas,  and  to  ire,  a  copy  of 
the  sermon  delivered  by  Dr,  John  Peters 
on  April  22. 1951,  at  the  St.  I.uke's  Meth- 
odist Church.  C^dahoma  City,  Okla.,  en- 
titled "Let's  Deal  With  Biisic  Issues." 
Dr.  Peters  is  associate  la^essor  of  re- 
ligion at  Oklahoma  City  University  and 
former  chaplain  of  the  Fortieth  Infantry 
Envision  of  the  United  Statis  Anny. 

It  is  an  sirresting  document,  and  with 
the  thought  that  it  might  lie  helpful  to 
Members  of  the  Hotiae.  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzcors,  on 
behalf  of  the  Honorable  Hbooks  Hats 
and  myself.  I  include  it  in  my  remarks. 


It  is  an  impressive  presentation  of  strong 
Christian  convictions  by  a  man  who  has 
shared  the  hardships  aiKl  dangers  of 
mo<Jem  war.  Its  emphasis  is  upon  moral 
and  social  issues  but  it  Is  closely  related 
to  many  governmental  policies  with 
which  Members  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerned. It  contains  excellent  advice  and 
inspirational  material  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  membership. 

Lrr's  £>KAL  Wrni  Basic  Issms 
(By  Dr.  John  L.  Peters  1 
One  of  the  difflculUes  in  dealing  with  the 
basic  problem  of  our  day  is  the  lack  cf 
agreement  as  to  what  that  problem  really  is. 
Ask  the  next  man  you  meet  for  instance, 
what  he  considers  the  real  obstacle  to  world 
peace,  and  he  is  likely  to  tell  you  that  it  Is 
the  Russians,  or  the  Democrats,  or  the  Re- 
publicans, or  his  wife's  relatives.  The  an- 
swer will  differ  with  th.2  man  and  with  his 
mood. 

It  is  said  that  during  World  War  I.  one  o< 
the  outstanding  ministers  of  Amoica 
solemnly  assured  a  vast  atidlence  that  peace 
would  come  to  the  world  only  when  all  per- 
sons of  German  extraction  were  rendered 
sterile  There  was,  the  eminent  gentleman 
vras  certain,  seme  carnal  content  in  Gern^n 
blood  which  constituted  the  primary  threat 
to  the  [«ace  of  the  world.  Some  years  later, 
in  World  War  II,  a  member  of  the  Brltich 
Parliament  cante  forward  with  a  somewhat 
more  provocative  suggestion.  Said  he.  "The 
world  «lll  be  happy  again  only  when  Franco's 
widow  tells  Stalin  on  his  death-bed  that 
Hitler  has  been  assassinated  at  Mussolini's 
funeral." 

The  passing  of  time  has  demonstrated  that 
the  minister  was  obrlotisly  ridiculous  and 
the  member  of  Parliament  patently  naive.  It 
takes  more  than  genocide  or  the  removsl  of 
the  current  crop  of  dictators  to  effect  world 
peace.  Such  peace  can  be  had  only  wben 
basic  Issues  are  equitably  settled. 

Wtmt  are  those  tmslc  Issues? 

If  our  religion  gives  tis  any  Insight  Into 
the  nature  of  reality— and  this  is  a  primary 
function  of  religion — we  hare  the  answer  in- 
dicated in  the  records  of  our  own  faith. 
Let's  assume  that  God  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  Into  the 
world.  Let's  go  further  and  suppose  that 
there  was  some  actual  significance  to  the 
song  which  the  angels  sang  when  Jeetia  waa 
bom — "Peace  on  earth,  good  wUl  to  men." 
What  then  was  the  purpose  of  this  cominf  ? 
What  was  the  program  by  which  peace  wi* 
to  become  more  than  a  fading  celestial  songT 
The  answer  Is  not  dUBcult.  For  Jesua  pre- 
sents that  program  In  his  keynote  mesaaga 
to  his  neighbors  In  the  synagogue  at  Na*- 
areth.  There,  on  the  threshold  at  his  amas- 
Ing  ministry,  he  stood  and  asked  for  tha 
scroll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  account 
is  found  In  Luke  4 :  17-1» — 

"And  when  be  had  opened  the  book,  he 
found  the  place  where  It  was  written.  "Hie 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  upon  me,  because  Be 
hath  anointed  me  to  pnsLch  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  dellTerance  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

What  was  his  mission?  VHiy  did  he  come? 
Let  theologians  clothe  the  answer  in  what 
terms  they  chooae.  Here  Jestis  simply  and 
explicitly  declar«  that  he  came  to  explore 
and  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  disinherited, 
the  exploited,  the  poverty-stricken  of  soul 
and  body. 

These  were  the  basic  Isbimi  with  which 
the  Prince  of  Peace  himself  propoaed  to 
deal.  These  are  the  basic  Issues  with  which 
any  seeker  after  peace  today  must  deaL 
Let's  examine  them  furtbef. 

I  presume  that  each  of  you  who  could  be 
was  at  a  radio  Thursday  and  heard  General 
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MaeArthur't  mortng  *ddr«««  to  th«  }o*iit 
lluuw  of  Cui^tiwi  Tbe  gmcrkl'B  dcf  cum  of 
eertain  of  hli  poUcte*  hma.  of  courw.  gained 
tbc  ipo«ll«ht  of  Attention  maA  U  now  th» 
centar  of  wide  mad  furious  debate.  I  won- 
der, bowercr.  if  in  tbe  midst  of  all  tlu  strife 
mmA  contusion  we  baTe  not  tended  tC'  ignore 
j^^^Y^  areas  of  his  message  which  aie  more 
decpty  significant.  Do  we  remember,  for  In- 
staace.  his  opening  remarks  In  whlct,  he  de- 
scribed the  underlying  reason  for  Ai>ian  un- 
rest, the  surging  tide  of  which  the  present 
conflict  U  but  the  bitter  froth?  Here,  accord- 
ing to  General  MacArthur.  are  factj  which 
mivt  be  taken  into  consideration  before  any 
realistic  policy  can  be  enunciated  or  before 
any  pcrmacent  solution  can  be  had: 

-Loa^  exploited  by  the  so-called  colonial 
powers,  with  Uttle  opportunity  to  achieve 
any  degree  of  social  justice.  IndlTlcJual  dig- 
nity, or  a  higher  standard  of  life.  *  *  * 
the  people  of  Asia  found  their  opportunity 
In  tbi!  war  just  past  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  to|/yii»n«n  and  now  see  the  dawQ  of  new 
opportunity,  a  heretofore  unfelt  dig:alty.  and 
tb*  sdf -respect  of  political  freedom. 

"Mustering  half  the  earth's  population  and 
ao  percent  of  iu  natural  resources,  these 
paople  are  rapidly  conaoUdatlng  a  new  force. 
both  moral  and  material,  with  whlda  to  raise 
tbe  living  standard  and  erect  adaptation  of 
tbe  design  of  modem  progress  to  their  own 
distinct  cultural  environments. 

"WbethM'  one  adheres  to  the  concept  of 
edonlaUcm  or  not.  this  is  the  direction  of 
>  and  It  may  not  be  stopped. 


get  tbc  long  lines  that  waited  paiientlv  mi- 
der  the  blazing  sun  or  in  the  dnvinij  ram— 

for  what?  For  the  privilege  o'  dipps'^i?  uivr> 
our  garbage  cans  and  relieving  '-Ueir  mv.- 
stant,  gnawing  hunger  The  tr  uhli^  w.-h 
most  of  us  Is  that  we  have  never  k:.  a:.  •  ne 
hunger  which  t.s  the  constant  c  rr  >;  ■-  ir.- 
panlon  of  millions  of  thes*-  people 

I  thank  my  God  now.  a.'*  I  did  n  ' 
that  I  have  icnown  what  it  i.s  :  bf 
hungry.     In  hot   pursuit  nf   an  educa 


nVbat  tbey  seek  now  is  friendly  guidance, 
uiMlerBtandlng  and  support,  not  imperious 
dlreetlon:  the  dignity  of  equality  and  not  the 
■baoM  of  sublugaticm. 

"TlMlr  prewar  standard  of  life.  pitlfuUy 
ky«.  is  infinitely  lower  now  in  the  devasta- 
tion left  in  war's  wake.  World  ideologies  play 
ttttle  pert  In  Asian  t^^T<>;^ng  and  are  little 
iiiiiisnUnwl 

"What  tbe  people  strtTc  tm  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  linie  more  food  in  their  stom- 
aelM.  a  little  better  clothing  on  their  backs, 
end  a  Uttle  firmer  roof  over  their  heads,  and 
tbe  realintlon  of  the  normal  nationalities' 
urge  for  political  freedom." 

Tbere  haa  been  none  to  challenge  these 
■•HrtkaiB.  for  tbe  facts  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port tbetn 

Are  we  fuUy  aware,  for  Instance,  that  while 
bcre  in  Am«lca  tbe  per  capita  annual  income 
Is  around  tl.ifiO:  in  Indonesia  it  is  around 
•tf:  la  Thailand  and  Burma.  gS5:  in  China. 
CITT  Tlrue  enough,  most  of  these  people  do 
not  live  under  a  cash  economy  like  ours.  But 
•roond  tbe  world  there  are  many  things — 
naeenery  things — which  cannot  be  had  ex- 
ecpt  as  tbey  are  bought,  bought  with  that 
vblefa  tbey  simply  do  not  have. 

Occasionally  it  is  argued  that,  despite  this 
tact,  tbeae  people  are  probably  happy  and 
any  attempt  to  assist  them  is  simply  a  fool- 
ish meddling  with  an  already  satisfactory 
attuetlon.  Tboes  who  subscribe  to  such  an 
Idee  must  take  ssrlousiy  romantic  novels. 
HoUywood  extravagantas.  and  the  seductive 
broebaree  oS  travel  ^^nclss.  But  engineers. 
ewinnmlala.  beettb  atttkurttlea.  and  soldiers 
an  opytunltf  to  ubesi  is  the  un- 
Blesry  that  Is  ebaracterletlc  nf  moet 
of  tbe  world — including  many  of  those 
which  we  still  hope  to  preserve  as  a 
kolwfe  agmlnet  encroaching  communism. 

peo^^.  it  Is  true,  oauaUy  make  the 
oS  what  Uttle  tbey  have.  And  they 
want  nor  could  use  that  multlpUcity 
which  we  consider  neesasary  to  our 
at  Uvtng.  But  that  tbey  are  happy 
UMftr  bunger  and  disease  and  UUteracy 
li  •  nMttaoui  ■ewimptlon.  I  never  shaU  be 
iMi  to  focfet  tbe  mothers  who  brought  their 
and  (ever-ridden  babies  to  our  aid 
begging  «f or  medtdne  to  check  their 
And  wbo  that  saw  them  could  for- 


when   I  was   fu.rced 


lou.  I 

f-.T     A. 

on  15  cents  a  day      Earh 
one    CfM-ii-Cula    .ind    t-*' 

It  wa,sn  t  enouch       A:id 

as  I   watched   otners   e.it 

and    pork    chops    I    came    to 

Intensely      TTiey     had     dime 

Icnow 
them. 


came  to  a  period 

week  or  so  to  live 

day   I   would   buy 

packages  of  "Nibs. 

during  that   time 

steaks,   salads 

dlsUke     them 

nothing  to  me.     Most  of  them  did  11 

that  I  existed— but  I  Ju.st  didn  t  IilCi 

Hunger  has  its  own  peculiar  logic 

The  masses  of  the  world  are  hur.trrv  .^nd 
when,  through  our  magazines  and  m  vies  we 
tell  them  of  our  overabundance,  they  d  '  n-  t 
respond  with  respect  and  love— they  i.ly 
pull  their  belts  a  little  tighter  and  hate  us  a 
little  more 

It  Is  assumed  by  some  that  any  attempts 
to  Improve  these  conditions  will  only  a.j<jr.i- 
VBte  the  problem  of  overp<jpulation  which 
prevails  In  some  of  these  areas.  And  'hat 
Is  a  very  real  problem  But  is  the  an.~wer 
to  be  found  in  deepening  malnutritli  :-. '  in 
virulent  dl-sease'  In  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction? This  wili.  of  course,  have  to  be 
the  answer  unless  some  sulBclent  alternative 
Is  forthcoming. 

Are  we  so  spiritually  and  intellectually 
bankrupt  that  we  can  offer  none? 

There  Is  another  alternative  And  men 
like  Frank  Laubach  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  it.  For  these  miserable  mas.ses  ;u-e 
not  merely  animals.  They,  too.  aspire  and 
dream  and  love  and  hope  They  are  G<xl  s 
children  and  potentially  his  sons  m  a.s  full 
a  measure  as  any  of  us  are  or  ever  could  be. 
But  they  are  Illiterate,  Ignorant  lacking 
that  basic  prerequisite  to  self-help,  the  abil- 
ity to  read.  Three  out  of  every  five  persuns 
on  this  globe,  a  billion  trwo  hundred  million 
people,  spend  their  lives  in  poverty,  huns^er. 
and  superstition,  primarily  because  they  are 
illiterate.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  care 
few  themselves,  how  to  plan  for  and  to  rear 
their  children,  how  to  improve  personal  ^nd 
community  sanitation,  how  to  cultivate  their 
soil  and  to  develop  their  natural  re.s.  lurces — 
all  this  is  to  them  a  closed  b.  uiit  becaiL-^e 
simple  manuals  of  instruction  are  as  inde- 
cipherable to  them  as  Eg-yptian  hieroglyphics 
are  to  most  of  us  The  saving  alternative 
begins  with  the  impartation  of  the  precious 
gift  of  literacy.  As  yet.  the  world  s  m,i.s,>es 
are  without  it — and  dwell  in  consei;uent 
misery. 

What  makes  their  deep  tragedy  our  dire 
threat  is  that  now  they  are  aware  of  their 
plight.  We  have  sent  movies,  and  t.nirists. 
and  GI's  and  missionaries  into  these  areas. 
And  while  once  these  people  fcnew  merely 
that  they  were  muserabie.  now  they  Unow  u>3 
that  they  need  not  remain  sn  To  ma  Ice  sure 
they  do.  tbe  agents  prov«}cateurs  of  commu- 
nism arc  fiercely  at  work  among  them,  fan- 
ning the  coals  of  their  tortured  resentment 
into  the  flames  of  open  rebellion — and  Africa, 
India,  Asia,  and  the  Philippines  are  at  work 
with  this  ferment  of  peril  and  protest  A 
vast,  dumb,  suffering  multitude  is  determined 
to  rise — a  movement  which  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  said  "may  not  be  stopped  '  We 
have  the  choice  of  giving  it  guidance  or  t>eing 
datroyed  by  it. 

We  are.  of  course,  living  in  that  day  when 
the  prophetic  words  of  Edwin  Markham  are 
being  fulfilled.  Tou  remember  his  Man  With 
the  Boe."  that  Imitish  symbol  of  "humanity 
laetrsyed.  plundered,  profaned,  and  disin- 
herited." And  you  will  recall  Markharn  s 
piercing  question : 


■  O  Masters,  lords  and  rulers  In  til  lands. 
How  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  Man? 
How    answer    his    brute    ques  ion    in    that 

hour 
When    whirlwinds    of    rebelln  n    shake    all 

sh'>res'' 
Huw    will    It    be    with    kingdo  ns    and    with 

icings — 
W.-h  •h'..'.e  who  shaped  him  t-    the  thing  he 

When  this  dumb  Terror  shail  rise  to  Judge 

the  world. 
Alter  the  silence  of  the  cent  irles:'"' 

Around  the  world,  multitud  's  once  dumb 
ar»  risinii  to  ask  questions — questions  which 
onrp  we  asked  "Is  colonial  st:  tus  nghf  Is 
exploitanon  Just?     Is  depnvat  un  necessary? 

They  a.^k.  too.  "Who  will  help  us'"  And  lar 
too  often  fhe  only  voice  they  hear  and  the 
only  hand  they  see  is  the  vole-  and  hand  of 
Communism,  From  our  high  vantage  point 
It  seen.s  obvious  that  they  shruld  know  that 
the  Communist's  ofTer  of  help  is  but  an  In- 
vitation to  deeper  enslaveme  it  But  from 
their  depth  of  need — and  hei  ring  no  other 
v.iice-  these  masses  seize  this  offer  as  a  way 
of  life  tt.>elf  Unless  we  hav  •  "Shared  their 
wretchedness,  we  simply  canr  ot  understand 
the  impact  which  the  intern  .tionale  makes 
upon  them  as  it  thunders. 

".Arise  ye  prisoners  of  sta  vatlon, 
Ari^e  ye  wretches  of  th  ■  earth. 

For  justice  thunders  comiemnation, 
A  better  world's  In  bvr  h." 

And  to  the  submerged  mllUc  ns.  these  words 
are  far  more  meaningful  thai  all  our  politi- 
cal ldeoli:igies 

It  IS  true  that  a  mlUtan  and  ruthless 
Russian  imperialism  Is  usln  r  International 
communism  as  a  front  behinc  which  to  con- 
ceal Its  real  designs  and  as  i  tool  through 
which  to  effect  its  real  purposes  This  must 
be  c. early  recognized  and  int 'Ulgently  dealt 
with  But  it  is  also  true  as  St  ingfellow  Barr. 
erstwhile  president  of  St.  Job  I's  College,  has 
recently  reminded  lis: 

"  •  •  •  that  if  all  the  .Russians  In  the 
world  ot-Il2ingly  died  this  eve:iine,  and  that 
if  all  the  Communists  of  wha  ever  race  were 
so  kind  as  to  commit  suicid^  tomorrow  at 
noon  sharp,  the  world  revolu  ton  for  equal- 
ity would  not  stop  •  •  •  the  backward 
peoples  •  •  •  are  In  mc  tion  •  •  *. 
Neither  containment  nor  ap] ■easement  will 
bring  us  pence  Our  only  chance  la  to  do 
s'  me'hine  ab<5ut  the  real  pro  )lem." 

But  the  real  problem  may  5e  even  deeper 
than  already  has  been  indicated  For  it  is 
as  true  today  as  it  was  when  Jestis  declared 
It  that  "Man  shall  not  live  b;  bread  alone  " 
If  we  Ignore  man's  physici  1  needs  while 
we  hand  him  pious  platitudes,  we  justify  the 
C'lmniuiiisfs  contemptuous  cl  aracterlzatlon 
of  reh^iiin  as  "the  opiate  o.  the  people," 
promi.-ing  little  but  "pie  in  tie  sky  bye  and 
bve  But  If  we  conclude  that  the  problem 
is  simp'.y  and  only  economic,  then  we  Join 
the  C  inimunists  in  their  cruss  dialectical 
materialism.  .An  attempt  at  a  i  lobal  program 
of  "bread  and  circuses"  Is  not  Ikely  to  serve 
us  any  better  than  it  sei  ved  Imperial 
Rome — and  she  lies  today  in  tbe  dust.  His- 
tory IS  full  of  the  truth  that  mere  material 
prosperity  has  brought  nelth'-r  real  happi- 
ness nor  continuing  p)eace  to  individuals  or 
to  natiijns.  Today's  juvenile  delinquent  is 
recruited  mainly  from  families  whose  eco- 
nomic resources  are  more  thin  ample.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  man  b  a  unit,  whose 
physical  and  spiritual  needs  are  concomitant 
and  interrelated.  Neither  can  be  adequately 
dealt  with  If  the  other  Is  casually  ignored. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  widespread  agree- 
ment that  today's  real  problem  is  theological. 
Men  need  not  only  food.  th?y  need  God. 
Their  hearts  as  well  as  their  stomachs  cry 
out  for  satisfaction.  And  m  iny  an  ex-OI 
lo  servm  ;  his  Lcri  today  In  tie  Philippines. 
J,: pan,  and  A. la  because  he  gliripsed  the  vast 
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hunger  for  God  when  he  nerved  in  those 
preaa.  I  could  tell  you  of  the  deep  appreci- 
ation for  Testaments  and  Bibles — and  tbe 
plea  for  more  of  them — on  the  part  of  theae 
peoples  of  the  East. 

It   is  reported  that  before  World  War  a, 
Toychiko  Kagawa,  observing  the  rising  power 
and  spreading  ambition  of  the  Japanese  mlU- 
t.  ry.   wrote  to  American  Chrlstiaias  saying. 
•Send  us  thousands  of  your  sons  as  mission- 
aries now  or  you  wUl  send  tens  of  thousands 
of  them  as  soldiers  later."    We  would  not  do 
the  flrst.     We  were  forced  to  do  the  second. 
MacArthur,   shortly   after   assuming   his   re- 
sponsibilities In  Japan.  Invited  the  churches 
to  send  a  thousand  missionaries  to  that  coun- 
try    Th.?re  was  an  immense  spiritual  vacuum 
in    Japan   with   the   collapse   of   Shinto.     It 
was  an  open  door  and  a  golden  opportunity. 
After    5    years    had    passed,    that    quota   re- 
quested from  the  churches  by  the  mUltary 
remained    about    as    follows:     The    Bpman 
Catholic  Churcii.  to  its  credit,  has  fulfilled 
Us   pcrtion;     the   quota   of   the    Protestant 
chu'-ches  was  substantlaUy  unfulfilled.     By 
way  of  comparison,  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that    Russia,    upon    the    conclusion    of    her 
treaty  with  Red  China,  la  said  to  have  sent 
45  000  "specialists"  into  th;H  coimtry.  Large 
numbers  of   these  went,  cjf  course,  to  the 
armed  forces,  but  thousands  were  assigned  to 
posts  of  educational,  agricultural,  and  tech- 
nical assistance— "misBlonarles"  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  irony  of  It  is  tJiat  while  the  followers 
of  Christ  are  preaching  the  precepU  of  the 
Uaster  and  while  the  Voice  of  America  is 
proclaiming  to  the  nations  our  good  in- 
tentions, the  Conununists  move  In  among^ 
the  masses  who  never  saw  a  missionary  nor 
heard  a  radio,  and  appear  to  be  practicing 
what  we  preach.  Practice  always  has  been 
more  eloquent  than  preachhig.  ActuaUy. 
America  is  far  more  able  and  better  prepared 
to  do,  and  do  honestly,  what  the  communistt 
do  on  a  limited  scale  and  for  a  limited  time. 
But  we  have  been  short-sighted  and  reluc- 
tant. "It  Is  time,"  as  Frank  Laubach  has 
said,  "for  \a  to  take  the  Initiative  and  call 
the  plays." 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  win  the  battle  for 
mens  minds  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 
I  trust  as  all  of  us  do.  that  we  shall  win 
any  war  into  which  we  might  blunder  or  bo 
plunged.  But  our  goal  ts  not  merely  to  win 
the  war.  It  Is  to  win  the  world  lor  all  that 
Is  ultimately  right  and  good.  And  this  sec- 
ond goal  will  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
weapons  of  the  first.  For  war  solves  no 
basic  problems. 

On   this   there   is  unanimity   among  our 
thoughtful  military  leaders.     General  Brad- 
ley recently   has   decried  the  fact  that  we 
know  more  about  killing  than  about  living, 
more  about  waging  war  than  about  making 
peace.     In  1946.  at  the  recepUon  of  an  hon- 
orary degjee  from  Boston  University,  General 
Elsenhower  said  to  his  assembled  auditors,  "I 
have  been  classed  aa  a  ratht:  risky  chance- 
taking  person,  and  I  venture  to  make  a^  sug- 
gestion.    Why   doesn't  Dr.   Marsh,   and  the 
president  of   every  great  university   in  the 
wcM-ld.  teach  his  people  to  put  people  in  my 
profession  permanently  out  of  a  job?"     More 
recently  General  MacArthur  has  asserted.  "I 
know  war  as  few  other  men  now  living  do  and 
to  me  nothing  U  more  revolting.     I  have  long 
advocated  Its  complete  abolition,  as  its  very 
destructiveness  on  both  friend  and  foe  h^ta 
rendered  It  useless  as  a  means  of  setUlng 
international  disputes.     •     •     •     If  we  wUl 
not  devise  some  greater  and  more  equitable 
system,  otu'  Armageddon  win  be  at  our  door." 
Can  we  devise  this  greater  and  more  equi- 
table system?    We  can.    But  it  will  not  be 
easy.    It  wlU  caU  for  considerably  more  than 
the  pushing  of  a  button  or  the  dropping  of 
a  bomb.    It  will  be  long  and  costly— but  not 
f  s  long  nor  as  costly  as  the  unprofitable  road 
which  heretofore  we  have  trod.     It  will  be 
beset  with  false  sUrts  and  dlsappolntmento. 


But  if  we  undertake  it,  we  shaU  win  out  for 
we  i^h*!!  be  moving  In  the  rlgut  direction 
and  we  shall  be  doing  what  Cfod  through 
Christ  has  told  us  we  must. 

What  kind  of  a  program  ahsll  It  be?  I 
hesitate  to  niggest  Its  outline.  And  if  there 
be  a  man  among  you  who  has  a  better  plan 
or  can  ihiprove  upon  this  one.  I  adjure  him. 
In  humanity's  name,  to  stand  and  declare  it. 
Until  then,  let  me  suggest  th««  character- 
Istics " 

1.  First  of  all.  it  must  meet  reiU  needs  with 
real  solutions. 

Some  of  our  sporadic  efforta  aluDng  this  line 
have  smacked  much  of  these  radio  quia  shows 
which  have  a  habit  of  showering  fantastic 
and   utterly  useless  prises  on  the   luckless 
winner.     Sosne  mild  and  huixble  soul  an- 
swers his  phone  and  foolhardUy  comes  up 
with  the  right  answtf .    He  is  thereupon  flung 
Into   the   ruthtass   machinery   of    publicity, 
given  a  weeks  In  the   bridal  suite   at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  with  paid  adnilaslons  to  all 
the   bright  night  spots — when  all  the  poor 
mun  wanted  and  needed  was  i  new  pair  of 
pants  and  some  repairs  to  hi*,  upper  plate. 
This  program  we  envisage,  therefore,  must 
be  IntemaUonal  In  Its  support  and  adminis- 
tration.    Americsk    while    vmcioubtedly    she 
must  take  the  initiative,  canaot  and  must 
not  assume  the  role  of  the  world's  Santa 
Claus — and  the  cloak  of  economic  dictator- 
ship which  inevitably  would  fallow.    Power- 
ful and  well-intentioned  though  we  may  be. 
we  have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  Insight 
to  administer  this  program  al-aie.    We  must 
appeal  to  and  gladly  accept  the  assistance 
and  Instruction  of  men  of  gcod  will  every- 
where. 

Only  so  can  we  devise  a  program  which  wUl 
aUow  men  to  keep  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  For  this  can  he  no  universal  dole, 
no  global  boondoggle.  This  program  must 
be  designed  to  help  men  held  themeelves:  to 
become  men  in  the  only  way  such  a  process 
Is  possible,  by  theli  own  parUclpatlng  ef- 
forts, guided  and  assisted  wtierever  that  la 
necessary  and  possible. 

2.  Secondly,  it  must  be  exU'-nslve  and  ag- 
gressive enough  to  constitute  u  real  cotmter- 
oflenslve  to  the  Communist  program. 

Unleas  we  embark  upon  It  lii  this  measure, 
we  ih»"  "infc  like  a  row  boat  in  a  heavy  sea. 
But  a  vtgorovjs  program  is  certain  of  success. 
In  France  today,  the  Roman  dithollc  Chtirch 
U  having  a  revival  primarily  because  Its 
younger  priests  are  acting  upon  the  convic- 
tion that  the  only  way  to  defcit  communism 
Is  to  outlive,  ouUove,  outi^o^'e,  and  outdie 
It  So  far  our  efforts  have  be«n  marked  and 
marred  by  timidity.  We  have  set  up  a  point 
4  program  and  Dr.  Henry  G.  Ilennett.  presi- 
dent of  Oklahoma  A.  &  BC  Co  lege,  has  been 
placed  at  Its  head — a  program  nobly  con- 
ceived and  ably  headed.  The  Congress.,  with 
some  reluctance,  voted  an  appropriation  of 
38.000,000  to  put  It  into  effect.  Immediately 
the  plan  was  condemned  as  contributing 
dangerously  to  Inflation. 

What  Is  It  that  reaUy  brings  about  Infla- 
tion?   I  have  here  a  chart  prepared  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Chicago.    It  ts 
their  1950  chart  of  business  tooms  and  de- 
pressions since  the  beginning  cl  our  national 
history.     One  fact  is  made  unquestionably 
clear     The  cheapening  of  the  dollar— which 
ts,  of  course,  inflation — baa  ccme  in  connec- 
tion with  and  as  a  direct  result  of  war,  in  par- 
ticular World  Wars  I  and  n      Starting  Its 
subnormal  trend  In  mld-1917.  the  dollai-  had 
plunged  to  69  cents  by  1920.    i^er  regaining 
its  strength  through  the  thirties,  the  down- 
grade began  again  In  1941  and  by  1949  bad  a 
comparative  value  of  89  cents.    It  is  our  ex- 
penditure for  war  that  U  bl.*dlng  us  eco- 
nomicaUy  white.  Tet  this  year  cur  appropna- 
tlcjna  for  defense  have  risen  at  the  last  report 
I  noted,  to  the  sum  of  •Tl.OOO.CKW.OOO.    That's 
a  Uttle  over  a  million  doUars  «very  1%  min- 
utes, day  and  night,  for  1  year.    That  means 
that  In  1  hour  we  spend  mort  for  arms  than 
the  entire  world  spends  In  a  whole  year  for 


meeUng  the  problems  of  hunger  through  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation,  or  In 
combating  disease  through  the  War  Id 
Health  Organisation.  Yet  theae  are  the  only 
world-wide  organisations  set  up  to  tope  ^Uh 
the  l&sues  which  are  the  tareders  ol  war  and 
the  spawning  ground  at  oommunUm. 

In  the  light  of  ail  this,  to  denounce  ex- 
penditures for  point.  4  as  unwarranted  and 
fooliah  ts  miKh  as  though  we  planned  a 
malarial  control  program  with  the  slogan. 
"Billions  for  swatting  mosquitoef..  but  net 
one  cent  for  draining  swamps. "  Tet  it  is 
the  swamps  that  breed  the  mosquitoes.  And 
point  4.  not  yet  adequate,  is  iievertheleBs  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  deserving  c£ 
our  earnest  prayers  and  substantial  support. 
We  need  a  technical  assistance  program  ag- 
gresalve  and  vigorous  enough  to  make  a  real 
Imjpact  on  today's  n«ed. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  and  of  central  im- 
portance, this  program  must  be  shot  through 
vnth  the  spirit  of  Chiist. 

We  can  send  the  wrong  people  to  do  the 
right  job— and  fail  completely.  That  is  why 
I  should  like  to  see  this  program  taken  In 
hand,  sponsored  and  underwritten  tn  a  large 
part  by  the  churches.  The  church  is  an  in- 
ternational institution,  wedded  to  no  one 
culture  and  subservient  only  to  the  high 
demands  of  Almighty  God.  Where  the 
church  is  vital  she  exercises  a  bond  of  unity 
which  transcends  all  other  lives.  She  has  the 
commission  to  undertake  this  taak  and  the 
organisation  to  effect  It.  And  she  can,  If 
she  wlU.  do  it  better  than  any  or  all  govern- 
ments. The  question  U:  Does  she  have  the 
passion  and  the  will  to  do  it? 

If  she  does  attempt  it,  she  will  need  vastly 
to  expand  her  missionary  program  and  to 
give  a  new  definition  to  the  term  "mission- 
ary." The  Christian  evangel  would  have  V> 
be  carried  by  teachers,  engineers.  mechanU*, 
nurses,  writers,  and  techniclana.  The  sav- 
ing "good  news"  would  be  presented  by 
teaching  men  to  read,  helping  th«n  build 
dams,  showing  them  how  better  to  cultlvaU 
their  soil,  care  for  their  health — In  short, 
how  to  rise  out  of  their  Ignorance,  disease. 
and  misery.  It  would  be  the  Imposltton  of  no 
particular  culture.  It  would  be  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  way  of  life,  as  Lauh«h  has  said,  in 
a  splrir,  of  Christian  love  and  democratic 
frlendllneas— and  It  would  stop  communism 

cold. 

It  would  call  for  a  greatly  Increased  sup- 
port of  the  missionary  program.    If  we  send 
100.000   such  workers   Into  theee   flekls.   It 
probably  will  cost  the  avei*sgB  church  mem- 
ber around  »80  annually-^as  eoanpar^  to  the 
$'  .25  he  now  pays.    Let  us  not  forget,  how- 
ever   that  we  will  each  spend  this  year  be- 
tween M60  and  »aoo  for  enns.    Perhaps  It 
will  be  argued  that  this  to  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  he  expected  to  make J*^ 
increased  outUy  in  any  other  direction.    But 
the  point  is  that  somewhere,  somehow,  we 
must  break  through  this  vlctous  drele  at  re- 
current wars.    Somehow  we  must  Interrupt 
the  process  that  requires  us  to  swJd  our  sone 
and  our  sons'  sons  to  stain  the  wcrld's  battle- 
fields with  their  blood.     Suppoee.  for  such 
a  purpose,  we  do  have  to  p«f  more.    Sure^r 
sacrifice  and  heroism  is  not  to  be  required 
merely  of  the  young.    Actually.  If  we  chooee 
to  put  a  dime  for  ecmstrucUve  ends  along 
side  every  dollar  we  spend  for  destructive 
ends  the  day  will  come  when  the  dollars  now 
spent  for  death  wlH  buy  more  abundant  liv- 
ing  for   us    all.     But   we've    got   to    begin. 
We've  got  to  secrlfloe.    We've  got  to  match 
heroism  with  heroism. 

There  axe  men  of  means  and  Intelligence 
listening  to  me  thU  morning.  They  have 
proved  what  tbey  can  do  for  themselves  for 
their  famiUes,  and  for  their  communities. 
This  Is  the  hour  when,  under  God.  they  need 
to  rise  and  show  what  they  can  do  for  thelx 
world  And  there  are  abU  and  talented 
young  people  hearing  me  who  ought  now  to 
dedl«3tethelr  talentt  to  thto  high,  holy,  and 
absolutely  necessary  task.     It  to  a  Siid  and 
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■obcrtng  fact  tbat.  in  Uw  tut  30  ftmn  Anem 
eommuniaa  btffaa  its  miuunt  mareb.  um 
mUBtonarr  cntcrprlae  has  dwindled  and  r«- 
tnatad.  In  mcsn  than  on*  major  denomina- 
tion of  protMtantlam  then  acttially  are 
fewer  foU-tlm*  mlMionartes  today  tban 
there  were  »  ywre  ago.  SliaU  we  not  pick 
up  that  faltering  banner  and  Justify  o\ir  very 
own  reason  for  existence? 

Perhaps   you  wonder  why  I  feel   this  so 
deeply.    Let  me  tell  you  one  of  the  reasons. 
A  group  of  us  were  morlng  up  a  hill  In  the 
Philippines  one  day  through  the  driving  ram. 
Suztdenly  a  mcvtar  shell  b\int  squarely  on 
top  of  us.    The  lad  directly  behind  me  was 
mortally  wounded  with  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
directly  throv^  his  heart.    As  I  held  him  In 
my  arms  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  stanch 
the  spurting  Wood,  the  whole  cruel  waste  of 
It  all  swept  over  me.     Here  was  this  lad.  a 
farm  boy  from  Tennessee      He  had  Joined 
our  outnt  only  3  weeks  earlier  and  th.>  night 
before  we  went  tato  this  sector  his  mali  had 
caught  up  with  him.     Amid  all  the  wonder- 
ful  WTKtls  ftom  his  loved  ones  was  a  letter 
from  his  draft  board.     He  shewed  It  to  me 
ruefully.     It  Informed  him  that  after  due  de- 
liberation, the  board  had  decided  to  classify 
him  as  rV-P.     He  was  the  only  able-bodied 
man  on  the  farm  of  his  parents  and  so  he  was 
exempt.     But  the  boy  had  tired  of  waiting. 
and  stung  by   the  taunu  of  some  of   his 
neighbors,  had  enlisted.     After  basic  train- 
ing be  had  been  sent  out  to  us  as  an  Infan- 
try replacement.    And  now  be  lay  dying  In 
my  arms.    That  night,  as  I  lay  In  my  muddy 
fox  hole.  I  a^ed  God  why  that  boy  had  been 
taken  and  I  had  been  spared.    Perhaps  It  was 
a  fooUsh  question.    But  split  seconds  before 
he  was  hit  I  stood  exactly  where  he  had 
stood.     Why  was  I  spared?     I  dont  know. 
But  I  was.  and  I  vowed  I  would  do  alll  could 
to  keep  this  thing  from  happening  again. 
Perhaps  I've  failed.     Surely  somebody  has. 
As  I  go  my  way  In  safety  and  comfort  I  feel 
now  and  then  the  lash  of  this  adaptation  of 
Beanor  Breed's  bitter  poem: 

"The  young  men  die  In  battle. 
The  old  men  sleep  In  bed. 
The  tortured  earth  of  Asia 
la  furrowed  deep  with  red. 

The  old  men  nt  conferring 

With  smile  and  scheme  and  lie. 

The  old  men  made  the  blunders. 
Today  the  young  men  die." 

Must  this  go  onT  I  have  a  kid  brother 
and  a  An*  nephew  In  the  Air  Corpa.  Another 
iMpbew  la  entering  the  marines.  My  son  U 
•pproadUn^  draft  age.  And  many  of  yoiir 
sons  and  nephews  and  husbands  are  evim 
now  in  Korea  and  on  the  high  seas.  Is  this 
all  ana  always  the  answer?  Has  Jesus  fall*^ 
In  that  high  mission  He  undertook?  Is  It 
not.  in  fact,  we  who  have  failed  and  sre 
fmlUng? 

ftippoae  the  road  out  should  prove  coet.iy. 
Is  there  any  price  higher  than  Ha  paid? 
Is  th«*  any  price  higher  than  our  sons  are 
paying  today? 

Let  us  go  to  our  knees  and  find  our  answer* 
and  rise  to  our  feet  determined  by  God's 
grace  to  make  them  effective. 


Wkal  We're  Up  Af  akst 
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or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WASRIMCTOM 

m  TMM  BOCSB  OP  RSPRESKNTATIVn 

rHavtdaf.  August  23. 19Si 

tfir.  T0UJEF8ON.    lir.  Speaker,  an 
■IQiiarlTKr  lo  the  national  mag- 
ol  MM  of  tbe  great  fraternal  or- 
of  America,  the  Fraternal 
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Order  of  Eagles.  Is  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  not  only  Members  of  Congress 
but  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of  our  Na- 
tion. As  a  member  of  that  order.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  it  in  the  Congression.vl 

Rxcord: 

What  Wxr."   Up   Aa.MNsx 

"An  elephant  is  like  ur.to  a  rope.  '  observed 
the  blind  man,  his  hands  grasping  t.'-.e  ar.i- 
mai's  tail 

Communism  Is  an  economic  system,  s.t,- 
some,  pointing  to  Kremlin  r.atior.a.ua' i on 
Of  industry  and  collectlvizatlun  of  tHrmmg. 

"I  perceive  an  elephant  to  be  a  ereat  -ree  ' 
said  the  second  blind  man  fci.s  arni-s  .  >0Ked 
about  one  of  the  animals  !e«.s 

Communism  Is  a  political  tyranr.v  m  tr.e 
teli  us.  directing;  our  attention  to  its  ■!:e- 
party    stale    i.nd    eUminatlon   of    opp<JSitiL'n. 

"But  I  find  an  elephant  to  he  a  wall  without 
doorway  or  windows  '  commented  the  third 
blind  one,  his  palms  pres.sed  ai^amst  the 
huge  body. 

Communism  Is  a  military  menace,  experts 
tell  us.  analyzing  the  armed  forces  and 
strategic  position  of  Soviet  Rassia  and  its 
satellites. 

•'Thrice  blind  you  must  be  '  said  ^he  fourth 
of  the  blind  men.  as  the  elephant  s  trunk 
rested  on  his  shoulder  •for  an  elephant  :s 
nothing  but  a  la.'-ge  serpent  ' 

Communism  Is  a  spiritual  rhaller.ge  wi.-e 
ones  tell  us.  pointing  out  Us  assault  upon 
religions  and  s  denial  of  the  freed  ni  and 
dignity  of  the  Individual. 

The  Arab  tale  of  the  four  blind  be^^nrs 
from  the  land  of  Ind  doos  not  let  ■  .=  kii  )w 
whether  or  not  the  four  pooled  their  obser- 
vations to  come  closer  to  the  truth  of  what  an 
elephant  Is.  We  had  better,  for  our  lives 
and  freedom  depend  upon  It.  combine  the 
opinions  of  the  exijens  t.  learn  wh.i-  *€■  .ire 
up  against  In  the  world  tfxlay. 

For  communism  is  a  military  orE:ani?ation. 
a  political  tyranny,  an  economic  system  and 
a  spiritual  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  w-^rld. 
No  adequate  defense  can  be  construct^-d  'n  its 
pattern  for  world-wide  conquest  and  domina- 
tion until  the  free  pe<:ip!es  recognize  'he 
fronts  on  which  communism  fights  iind  the 
aeapons  that  Communists  use  Until  ynu. 
and  people  like  you,  are  convinced  that  com- 
munism Is  all  of  these  things,  the  deluders 
who  are  Its  leaders  and  the  deluded  who  are 
Its  followers,  may  lull  you  to  sleep  while  they 
contrive  to  seize  a  world  by  force 

This  total  organization  of  a  party  and  a 
series  of  nations  to  seize  and  hold  poU'ical. 
economic,  military,  and  thought  ci-f.'rol 
makes  Communists  in  our  midst  the  equiv  i- 
lent  of  air-borne  troops  dropped  behind  the 
line  of  battle  by  the  enemy.  Above  gr-  und 
or.  underground,  they  are  participants  In  a 
world-wide  conspiracy  to  effect  our  deieat 
and  destruction. 

Every  Communist  leader  is  an  officer  in 
the  Kremlin's  shock  troops  Every  Cnm- 
munlst  Party  member  Is  a  soldier  in  that 
army.  Eagles  join  other  patriotic  groups  m 
smashing  their  organization  and  destroying 
their  Influence,  not  because  they  are  Com- 
munists but  because  they  are  traitors. 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
pressing  the  hopes  of  the  An 
people  for  the  early  liberation 
Hungarian  people  from  their  i 
en.-;avement  and  for  the  early  r 
lion  of  their  ba.sic  human  righ 
freedoms. 

I   wLsh   lo  set  forth   herein  e 
from    some    of    the    many    respc 
havp  received  to  this  re.solution: 
;Frotn  'r.e  Catholic  Review  of  June  2).  1951 

The  Kfrsten  resolution,  which  tiie 
tlon  of  Archbl-shop  Groesz  now  ■ 
public  attention.  Is  a  lonz  and  the 
condemnation   of   communism. 


Help  Liberate  Hungary— Haajariani 
Back  MoTc  for  a  New  aad  Positive  For- 
eifB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCX)NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OF  RilPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23,  1951 

Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  7  last,  I  introduced 
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Chicago.  Ill  .  July  9 
A<  i  f!i.s;:.'..iced  person  who  recei 
ri-veU  from  Europe's  camps  to  t 
adopted  country,  to  express  my 
.1-  nrfT!,i-ion  to  you  as  the  champlo; 
.,:,' '.■-.■,ed  and  enslaved  Magyar  p< 
th.i  ; ,  loO-vear-old  defender  of  Chr 
,i:jI  ■APstern  civilization — Hungar 
>-..».'•  "xpressed  In  your  resolution  tl 
reii  trdi.-ig  the  depraved  and  degrad 
o:  -he  Communist-controlled  cliq 
re-a.ii  ptjwer  m  Budapest  and 
Hungary  with  Russian  bayonets. 

Dr.   John   I 


I3')l 
.tly  ar- 
ils, my 
humble 
I  of  the 
opie  of 
stianltv 
You 
iC  truth 
.ng  acts 
ae    who 

control 

;OKOR. 


BoTS  Town.  Nibr..  July  15 
Tl-.e  introduction  and  publication 
res.Vi-ition  is  veritably  a  grand  eve 
a>:  t'xpected  by  all  Hungarians  whc 
or  bey  ind  the  boundaries  of  their 
yearn  for  liberation  and  hope  it  cor 
by  'he  initiative  and  efficient  assis' 
the  United  States. 

Prlnciple.s  and  aims  of  the  Kerstei: 
tion  are  classic  expressions  of  the; 
expectations  and  I  may  say  that  by 
Ing  my  deep  esteem  and  grateful  ot 
ffir  their  promotion  I  Just  give  a  tr* 
to   ail  Hungarian  souls  of   good   int 

Joseph 


, 1951. 
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e  great 
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BODT. 


Miami.  Fla.,  July  24  1951. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  everyone  wlio  came 
from  Hun»:iry  and  retained  the  loya  ty  that 
their  mother  taught  them  are  grateful  to 
yuu  I  have  read  your  resolution  to  the 
citizens  of  Miami  over  the  WFEC  Radio 
Station. 

Stephen  Szabo. 


Elyri.\,  Ohio.  July  14. 

Your  Re.solutlon  119,  on  the  sul 
Hungarian  people,  our  natural  allies 
communism,  was  read  and  presentee 
above  church  board  at  its  regular  i 
nit-etlng  held  July  T. 

We  consider  the  Kersten  resolut 
cf  *-i:e  mo.«t  pronounced  and  inft 
presentations  of  the  Injustices  being 
by  the  peace-  and  freedom-loving  p 
present-day    Hungary 

Rev.  L.  C.  Nova: 
M  :gyar  Evangelical  and  Reformed  C 
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Toronto,  Ontario.  July  12    1351. 
I  urn  one  of  the  many  who  hpd   t     leave 
my   country,   Hungary,   because   I  cculd   n^a 
beiif  ve  m  or  stand  the  barbaristic  Coiamuniat 
idc.is  and  form  of  government. 

I  thank  you  very  much  again  ai;d  acain 
for  'he  interest  and  admirable  work  on  be- 
halr  uf  my  people.  I  know  this  Is  hard  work. 
but  please  don't  forget  many  people  need 
your  help,  and  many  bless  you  for  1:. 
Anna  ALBP.EC^  T, 
Imperial  Bank  of  Cinada 


Chicago.  III..  July  IS.  1951. 
As   secretary   of   the   Hungarian    (Magyar) 
Club  of   Chicago.   I   have   the   honor  of  ex- 

prf-x^lng   to  you  the  gratitude,  approbation. 
uud  suppori  of  tiie  entire  membership  for 
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the  firm  stand  you  have  taken  In  the  Hotiss 
at  Repreeentatlves  tn  behalf  of  the  benighted 
Hungarian  people. 

You    may    understand,    we    bellCTe,    how 
greatly  we  applaud  ytjur  high-minded  action 
m  presenting  Resolution  119  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people — not  only 
because  of  our  emotions  with  respect  to  a 
suffering  people,  hut.  Indeed,  principally  be- 
cause  the   dictates   of  reason   demand   such 
a   stand   as  a  notice  to  the  world  that  the 
people  of  this  country  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,   believe  them  to  be   uni- 
versal, and  have  the  moral  cotirage  to  oiler 
aid  and  support  for  their  furtherance. 
Ttrroooaa  BtrsH. 
Secretary,  Hungarian 
(Magyar)  Club  of  Chicago. 


Ma-scotttah,  III.,  July  18.  1951. 
Sir:  I  bei»  you  not  to  stop,  and  please  do 
everything  you  possibly  can  for  the  sake 
of  the  Hungarian  people  and  for  the  sake 
of  people  over  here  like  I  am;  great  souls 
like  you  are  our  only  and  last  hope.  Of 
course.  I  am  convinced,  that  with  great 
men  behind  us,  like  you  are,  the  time  must 
and  will  come  when  the  Hungirtan  people 
win  be  free  again.  Let  tis  hope  It  shall 
happen  real,  real  soon. 

Btrs.  LcsTza  W.  Mxtelles. 


Nkw  YoaK.  N   Y.,  July  29.  1951. 

Please  pardon  me  for  writing  to  you  in  the 
Hungarian  language.  However,  having  ar- 
rived In  the  United  States  only  4  months 
ago  as  a  Hungarian  refugee,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  English   language  so  far. 

I  read  in  the  paper  Amerikal  Magyar  Neps- 
zava  about  your  Interview  with  Mr.  Stephen 
E.  Baloah,  secretary  general  of  the  American- 
Hungarian  Federation. 

Your  statement  made  In  the  course  of  this 
interview  will  raise  hope  and  confidence  in 
the  hearts  of  many  thousands  of  Hungarian 
refugees  who  have  come  to  America  that  our 
unfortunate  Hungarian  homeland  will 
finally  be  freed  from  the  heaviest  yoke  of 
slavery  known  In  the  history  of  mankind, 
namely,  the  Slav-Bolshevist  domination. 
Sir.  already  since  many  a  decade  we  Hun- 
garians realiaed  and  recognized  clearly  that 
bolshevism  represents  a  danger  threatening 
to  engulf  the  whole  world. 

Jeno  SoaBA2(. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  11,  1351. 
I  have  received  the  Congressional  RscoaD 
with  3rour  remarks  and  resolution  on  the 
Hungarian  people.  It  Is  simply  wonderful. 
Every  sentence  of  your  speech  Is  right,  and  I 
hope  those  who  heard  it  accepted  it. 

GEZA    ZOLTAJ4L 

Chicago,  III..  June  29,  1951. 
We,  the  undersigned  Conunittee  of  Three 
representing  60  Chicagoans  who  were  until 
recently  displaced  persons  tn  Europe,  and 
who  are  ever  grateful  to  this,  our  adonted 
country,  for  an  opportunity  to  en)oy  liveli- 
hood and  freedom  under  the  American  Qag. 
do  hereby  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
ycu  for  your  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  119, 
expressing  the  hopes  of  this  country  for  an 
early  liberation  of  Hungary  from  their  prea- 
ent  enslavement  and  for  the  early  restoration 
of  the  Magyar  people's  basic  human  rights 
and  freedoms. 

ELMXa    L.    OSABA 

(And  two  others). 

Wasbington,  D.  C.  June  28,  1951. 
As  an  American  citlaen  whose  brothers, 
sisters,  and  mother  are  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, I  am  very  grateful  for  your  active  sup- 
port of  and  warm  Interest  In  the  oppressed 
peoples  behind  the  east-west  border.  Your 
statement  to  Mr.  Balogh  shows  that  you  real- 
ize the  {u-oblem  Is  more  than  persecution  of 
thousands,  that  it  concerns  the  American 
foreign  policy  Itself. 

B.  Talbot  Kahdos. 


AiuMmum.  Cauv^  /mii/  10,  l9Si. 
I  haani  and  read  that  you  are  a  very  good 
friend  of  th«  Runcwlan  people  «.nd  jou  fight 
against  the  eoaununlBtle  tyrazm: '. 

I  re<ul  you  are  making  as  effm  t  to  prerent 
the  cruelty,  which  happen  now  tn  Hungary. 
Many,  many  thanks  for  it.    God  bleas  you. 
Da.  GcocGi:  DzMrm. 

KmrKOMT,  Pa.,  July  4,  1951. 

Your  Indictment  against  the  c  ommunlatic, 
Riassia-spansored  regime  In  Hmgary  Is  so 
forceful  that  I  could  not  refrali  from  con- 
gratulating you.  It  presents  the  clearest  and 
truest  expoe^  of  the  countless  grievances  of 
that  nation  that  I  have  erer  read  The  deeds 
of  brutality  to  which  the  hendiinen  of  Rus- 
sia stoop  In  that  land  are,  Indetd.  an  Intol- 
erable stench  In  the  nostrils  of  e^ery  respect- 
able num. 

In  the  ccmmunlstlc  philosophy  of  life  the 
words  are  always  wedded  to  action.  Hence 
the  secret  of  their  success.  [  fear  that 
until  we  furnish  a  positive  physical  evidence 
of  our  deep  Indignation  we  lemain  just 
sotindlng  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  I 
hope,  however,  that  your  noble-  minded  en- 
deavor will  bear  some  fruit. 

Eiv.  Jos.  J.  C.  Prraovrrs. 

Vxm  YoKK.  H.  Y  ,  Jttlif  9.  1951. 
Your  resolution  recalls  to  our  minds  Hun- 
gary's present  sad  plight  under  Russia. 
Hungary  will  ever  serve  as  an  example  of 
what  happens  when  the  gi'eat  powers  lack 
the  common  sense  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
Soviet  as  she  really  is,  a  scheming  and  anti- 
reilglous  pow^  bent  on  destroyinif  democracy 
and  freedom  for  her  own  polltiral  and  ma- 
terial advantage.  I  believe  tha:  your  reso- 
lution makis  a  big  step  in  the  rigiit  direction; 
that  Is  why  we  Americans  of  Huni^arlan 
origin  are  and  will  ever  be  grateful  to  you. 
Das3»  D>  I.  BsLOGB. 

Nrw  BHtmswiot,  N.  J.,  June  1951. 

I  read  In  the  Amerikal  Magyar  itepszava,  of 
June  22,  1951,  about  the  Interview  which 
you  have  granted  to  Bfr  Stephen  Balogh  and 
which  concerned  Itself  with  the  terrible 
tragedy  that  befell  the  Irmocent  and  helpless 
Hungarian  people  who  suffer  in  Russian 
prisons. 

We  look  with  conikience  to  thi'  American 
people  and  through  them  to  ti:.e  civilized 
world  that  they  will  give  help  by  all  means 
at  their  disposal  to  the  children  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  adults  who  are  drown- 
ing in  the  Russian  awamp.  May  Ood  bless 
all  of  you;  expressing  my  grateful  thanks  tn 
the  name  of  every  Hungarian.  I  nimaln  with 
patriotic  greetings. 

J.   T.    Szirakt. 


Chicaco.  III..  Julif  7,  1951. 
I  am  sure  that  90  percent  of  the  Hungarian 
people  will  bow  their  heads  in  gratitude  for 
your  sympathy  and  good  will  toward  them. 
God  bless  you. 

Prank  Schmidt. 

Nirw  York.  N.  Y„  Ju.'.y  5,  1951. 
This  Is  to  acknowledge  your  memorandum 
about  Hungary.  Indeed  you  have  used  the 
right  words — what  else  can  I  say?  Please 
keep  up  the  good  will  toward  my  po<jr  birth- 
place. If  I  ever  come  to  Washington,  I  hope 
that  I  will  have  the  privilege  to  call  en  you 
and  thank  you  personally. 

EDirtTNI}    J     HORWATH, 

i*re«d«nt,       American       Hungarian 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


St.  Loins,  Mo.,  July  10.  1951. 
Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press otir  sincere  thanks,  in  the  name  of  our 
fellow  members  of  the  United  American 
Hungarians  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  your  kind- 
ness.    Ycu  raise  your  powerful  voice  to  call 


attentton  an  that  trnfortonata,  Ifb«rty-IoTln( 
Bungmrlaa  Innocent  people,  wiio  are  against 
their  will  forced  aiMl  terrorlaed  by  Rad  Com- 
munlsts  to  slavery. 

Nicseajks  Labahics, 
Secretarji.     United     American-Hun- 
garimn  Societies  of  St.  Lous. 

CmcsGO,  III..  June  28.  1951. 
The  South  fflde  division  of  the  American 
Hungarian  Federation  representing  over  l.S,- 
000  Americans  of  Hungarian  origin  wishes 
to  express  its  humble  thanks  to  you  for 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  119  with  respect 
to  the  reaOrmatlon  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers 
of  our  country  and  also  for  your  champlcning 
of  the  cause  of  downtrodden  Hungary  wher« 
thousands  of  Its  people  are  taken  into  farced 
enslavement,  exile,  and  torture  chambers. 

JOHW  Matanyi, 
President,  South  Side  DivL^ion,  Amer- 
i£an  HuvTorian  Federttion. 

YoTJWGSTowN.  Ohio. 

Our  organization  composed  of  18  societies, 
churches,  and  lodges  in  this  community  ski 
a  mass   meeting  cf   its  members,   went  oaj 
lecord    In    thanking    yon   for   your    Interest 
shown  to  the  people  of  Hungarian  ancestry., 

By  resolution  duly  affirmed  at  tne  meeting,  1 
sincere  thanks  have  been  extended  to  you»] 
as  it  is  v«y  seldcm  we  have  an  able  maat 
such  as  yourself  acknowledge  the  problemaj 
and  magnificent  history  of  our  mothercoun-i 
try  which  has  always  been  composed  of  11! 
erty-Iovlng  people  even  though  at  the  preL  . 
ent  time  It  is  under  communistic  domina- 
tion. 

Amxhicaw  BinvSAXiAif  Fxdixatiow 
or  Chubchsb  abid  Soczbtub  or 

YOUNGSTOWN,    OHXO. 

By  JoBN  GoBaa,  Secretary. 

CoLuuBUs,  Ohio. 
The  rtficers  and  members  yt  branch  58,  of 
the  American  Hungarian  Federation,  raad 
and  studied  with  great  interest  House  Con- 
current Resolutions  118  and  lia.  The  spe- 
cial meeting,  held  on  June  29.  at  Colximbus, 
Ohio,  unanimously  resolved  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  noble  work  you  are  doing. 
We  respectfully  urge  you  to  continue  your 
fight  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights  in  Hungary  snd  in  the  other 
Soviet  satellite  countries. 

Joseph  Fodor, 

President. 

Chicago,  III..  June  28.  1951. 
Chicago  North  Side  dlvtaiaci  of  the  Amor- 
ican  Hungarian  Federation,  representing 
over  6  000  Chicagoans  of  Hungarian  descent. 
desire  to  express  its  deep  appreciation  to  you. 
Congressman  KxasTEN,  for  your  noble  re- 
affirmation of  the  faith  of  our  founding 
fathers,  and  for  ezpressing  the  hopes  of  the 
American  people  for  the  early  liberation  of 
the  Magyar  people  from  their  present  forced 
enslavement  and  the  restoration  of  their 
basic  human  rights  and  freedom.  What  thm 
Moscow-control  led  government  in  B'udapeat 
Is  doing  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty 
concluded  In  19*6,  and  therefore  your  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  1X9  gives  us  Ameri- 
cans of  Hungarian  origin  renewed  courage 
that  something  will  be  done  t3  aUevtate  the 
sufferings  of  Hungary.  Your  noble  services 
iio  humanity  will  long  be  remembered  and 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  all  freedom -loving 
Hungarians. 

JOH2f    BlASZ, 

Prsstdent.  Chicago  North.   Side   Di- 
vision. American  Uunganan  Fed- 

etation, 

ToLKDO,  Ohio.  June  M.  1951. 
The  pastors  and  lay  leaders  of  the  Hun-i 
garian  community  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  a  mass 

meeting  held  June  25.   1951,  express  to  y?u 
their  gratitude  for  the  wholehearted  support 
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iQ  jrour  tffort  to  defend  th«  rtghU  of  the 
Buofulmn  people  iic^liut  the  oppreaelon  and 
Inbuman  trc*tment  to  whlcii  they  are  sub- 
jected by  tlie  OommunUU.  We  heartllj  en- 
done  Houae  Conriurcnt  Reaolutlooa  116  and 
119 

Msgr.  Klmb  O  Bokdocr. 

Waskincton.  D  C  .  jMlji  6.  1951. 
The  tuiveme  council,  the  national  execu* 
tlTe  olBcera.  the  district  and  local  branch 
leaders  of  tbe  Hungarian  Reformed  Federa- 
tion of  America.  representin«c  an  over-all 
membership  af  30.000  citizens,  wish  me  to 
exprcea  our  hcanlelt  gratltiide  for  House 
Coocurreat  Resolutions  U6  and  110.  and 
UTfe  you  to  continue  the  good  fight  for  the 
peace  of  the  United  Stites  of  America  and 
for  the  liberation  of  Communist-dominated 
Hungary.  We  are  »ery  proud  of  your  good 
efforts. 

THX     HTTNGAaiAW     RETOaKES     FXOEKATION 

or  AMxucA. 

Rev.  Oxoacx  E-  K.  Bobsht. 


SCATTL.X.  Wash  ,  July  9,  1951. 
I  am  rery  grateful  for  the  copy  of  the  Ker- 
■ten  resolution  which  I  recently  received.  It 
la  the  finest  and  the  best  Informed  paper  I 
ever  read  on  the  subject  since  I  master  the 
Kigllsh.  My  American  friends  ask  me  very 
often  questions  about  Hungary.  The  best 
way  to  give  them  the  most  competent  Infor- 
mation would  be  to  hand  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution. Is  It  possible  to  get  at  least  50 
prints? 

Dr.  D.  Vasabkelti. 


Kast  Chicago.  Inc.,  July  9.  1951. 
Your  residutlon  In  behalf  of  the  down- 
trodden Hungarian  people  deserves  the  pre- 
cise and  everlasting  gratitude  for  a  real 
Amerlcmn  who  has  the  courage  and  ability 
to  speak  for  the  truth.  If  we  only  bad 
more  msn  of  distinction  who  could  see  the 
light,  maybe  we  would  have  real  peace  In 
this  world.  Jtutice  Is  the  foundation  of 
•veryttalhg.  External  disturbances  shall  not 
bring  us  peace  or  settled  conditions.  Preach- 
ing false  theories  will  lead  us  to  disruption 
and  upheavals.  Ms/  Ood  preserve  America 
from  this  acotirge.  Ood  may  preserve  those 
who  have  the  courage  and  blessings  for  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

Jos.   S.  KOVACH. 

Hawltt.  Pa. 
We  read  In  the  Amerllul  B<agyar  Nepssava, 
American  Hungarian  people,  of  your  activi- 
ty, for  Hungary  and  for  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple who  are  In  the  Red  DUttatute.  Ood 
may  lead  you  In  your  activities. 

Dr.  Amaxw  Baua. 

Nrw  KsNsiNOTOM,  Pa. 

If  the  Congressman  will  continue  to  stand 
for  the  truth  and  to  fight  for  Justice  In  the 
Interest  of  tha  oppressed  Hungarians.  Ood 
will  reward  his  efforts  with  mat«1al  and 
spiritual  gifts  tn  thLv  world  as  well  as  in 
Heaven. 

The  time  la  approaching,  and  also  the 
elder  ones  among  ua  wUl  live  to  see  it.  when 
XXm  Hungarian  nation  will  again  be  able  to 
give  a  helping  band  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  In  reaching  the  goal  that  everybody 
Blfht  enjoy  his  due  share  of  a  happy,  peace- 
ful life. 

PxTza  HAOtK»AX.n. 

CKiCMio,   luL..   July   29.    1951. 

d.  courageous,  and  ener- 

to  enlighten  the  American  people 

tlM  abhorrence  and  wanton  dlaregard 

prlBCl;»l«  of  right  and  decency  by 

In  Hungary  constitutes  a 

pauiotlc  public  senrlce  In 


behalf  of  our  American  people  b^ciu;-**.  n.* 
you  have  done  tn  your  splendid  spi-ech  v>'-i 
Illustrate  by  living  examples,  exis-iit:  in 
Hungary,  the  true  and  horrid  niture  f  a 
Yalta-created  "government  by  br-;ul  rpjirp- 
sentatlon"  In  realitv  the  'uTue  and  h- >':•:, d 
nature  of  cornrr.unljim 

JosE?H   C    CwvrY 


BuiDCtPORT     Conn 

The  John  Calvm  Church  )i;id  Siclc  Benefit 
S<3clety  of  Bnd^efxirt,  C'inn.  Is  tafclng  this 
opportunity  to  exprps.s  it.s  most  sincere  grat- 
itude to  you  for  th.it  noble  Chnstian-likf 
speech  and  resoliiti^'n  which  you  delivered 
In  the  Hou.se  of  Representatjves  on  June  20. 
1951.  in  behajf  of  the  oppressed  Hunsjarlan 
people  in  Hun^arv 

Please  be  .^Nsured  that  your  continued  ef- 
forts merit  the  admiration  of  every  Ameri- 
can of  Hunga.'ia:;  descent 

May  God  biess  you  In  y.nir  noble  work  here 
and  abroad  for  liberty  and  peace 

Lfjtis  Kardos, 

SecTetary,    Hungarran     Evangelical    and 
Reformed  Church,  of  Br\dg''pf^'t .  Conn. 


Toronto    Ca.v.vda.  Js.-.'v    '5.   1951. 

I  was  deeply  touched  to  learn  that  you 
take  interest  in  the  Huniiarian  affairs  and 
that  you  feel  and  understand  this  nation  s 
hardships  and  struggles 

It  Is  such  a  good  feeiin?  that  we  are  no 
more  alone  and  forgotten,  there  is  some- 
body who  cares  for  this  little,  but  heroic 
nation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  under- 
standing and  I  know  you  will  do  your  ut- 
most to  help  Hungary  in  their  struggles 
God    bless   you. 

V.U.Eil.TA    LCNIDL. 


STrRTEVANT.   WiS.,  J'l'.y    ']  ]  ,   I  J  S  I . 

As  an  American-born  Hungarian  I  want  to 
express  the  hope  of  helping  the  Hungarian 
people  from  their  present  ensLivement  and 
for  the  early  restoration  of  their  human 
rights  and  their  freedom  from  c<  mmiini.sm 
and  all  the  cruelty  that  is  xoiri:;  on  there. 
Please  do  all  you  can  for  those  pi  .  r  Hun- 
garians over  there  in  Europe  Thaim  vdu. 
John  D.  Kuval  h    Jr. 

Prank.sville,  Wi.s..  Augu-<t  1951. 
I  am  expressinij   myself  as  thousands  are 
doing  and  tht.u-sands  have  done  already.     I 

am  writing  to  liberate  the  HuuK-aripn  pe-plf 
from  their  present  enslavement  mshI  ;  r  •.le 
early  restoration  of  their  bit.iic  huriKi:;  r..:  •.< 
and  freedoms.  To  wipe  out  the  con. n.  ,;:,,. -ni 
from  Hungary. 

J"f  KiAug. 

Chicago.  III. 
As  national  president  of  the  American 
Hungariai.  Federation  ijern^.lt  me  to  express 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the  Fed- 
eration on  your  Concurrent  Resolution  ll;-* 
•  •  •  The  inhuman  pruotitres  commlMecl 
In  Budapest  in  eiisiavenient  4  ti.  ^.--.i  •,.;<•  .' 
Hungarians  is  ui  direct  vii-la::  :; 
treaty  of  1946.  and  we  ur^e  yuur  e:;d>M-. 
behalf  of  the  hu.T.anlty  of  Hurikiary  a 
the  Interests  of  the  democratic  ideals 
which  this,  our  Nation,  was  founded 

D*.VIEL,    SZA.N'  r^  V 

National  P'-f<!ident.  Aviencwi    Hun- 
garian Fcdfratiun. 

Washington-    D    C 
Please    accept    my    deepest    and    sincere. y 
heartfelt    thanXs    for    your    magnlrtcent    at- 
tempt to  help  that  unfortunate  peo    le 

Only  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  fr  >;n  n  v 
only  sister,  living   now   In   Hungary,   who   a 
now  the  wife  of  a  retired  colone.    if  the  .Arniv 
She   wrote   the    few    lines    weepinv;    inl    -i,  s 
farewell  to  us.  who  for  soma  years  were  -tbxo 


i.e 

rs  m 

.d   i;i 

upon 


tu  help  them  from  here,  writing  as  one  who 
e>es  »o  the  death  cell  or  gallows.  It  seems 
rert.uii  tha'  they  will  be  driven  away  from 
their  ni'tdest  home  and  taken  to  some  con- 
re:. TiiMMn  Camp,  not  being  allowed  to  take 
1*  :•  h   Mieni  .luythlni; 

Rev      EaMTND    \'\.SVART, 

The    }i  .•ga'.an    Rcform^-d    Federatwn 
of  .4  '■••■nca. 

New  York  N  Y 
Your  resoUiti  >n  and  extension  nl  remarks 
were  received  with  greatest  Interest  and 
deepfelt  gratitude  not  only  by  all  Hun- 
garians living  on  free  soil  but  by  free  mem- 
bers of  every  nation  now  L\nar.lshtng  under 
Soviet  yoke 

Msgr.  Joseph  Ko.^i  Horvvtti 
Executive   Committf-    of    the   Hun- 
ga'ui'i  Sational  Cuanc-n' 


To  Explore  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF    MAS-SAOHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 
Thursday,  August  23,  1951 

Mr  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  lo  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  .should  like  to  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Providence  Journal  of 
Friday,  August  3,  1951: 

To  Explore  Union 

As  supreme  c<-mmander  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Tre.ity  Organizatltm  forces  ui  Eur-pe. 
General  Eisenhower  occupies  a  position 
which  l.s  unique  in  the  military  history  of 
the  wc^rld  He  was  chosen  by  the  common 
consent  ^if  a  dozen  governments.  But  be- 
cause the  NATO  countries  are  bound  together 
only  in  an  alliance  of  sovereii^n  states.  Eisen- 
hower Is  a  m.iUtary  commander  with  no  effec- 
tive civil   authority   above    him 

A  less  sensitive  democratic  and  more  am- 
bitious man  might  relish  this  circumstance 
and  seek  to  take  ridvantat'e  of  it.  General 
Elsenhower  on  the  contrary,  earnestly  de- 
sires improvements  in  the  NATO  machinery 
which  will  place  his  own  military  command 
in  proper  subordln.itlon  to  centraU/ed  cull 
authority  effectively  representing  the  nations 
he  is  serving. 

This  arresting  picture  c>f  tiie  problems  be- 
hind the  NATO  c  mniand  .md  of  General 
Eisenhowers  personal  reaction  to  them  was 
painted  recently  before  a  congressional  com.- 
mlttee  by  the  long-time  .\merican  prophet 
of  Atlantic  union,  Clarence  Streit.  pcrtions 
of  whose  bt.itemeir.s  are  reprinted  elsewhere 
on  thi-!  p.u-  Mr  Streit,  who  testified  m 
^■'■'■'  f  .:  -i.e  pendinK  mtitual-securf  y  fcHi. 
v.  I-  ::■■•.".•:•,•  r»-':;rned  from  Europe,  where  he 
ii.i.;  •  liked  at  length  with  General  Eisen- 
h  'lAer 

The  Mac.\rthur  controversy  Mr  Streit  re- 
p<3rted.  struck  Europeans  as  \\  sharp  object 
lesson  in  the  dlfflculty  of  keepaikr  the  mili- 
tary subordio..ite  to  the  civil  by  diplomacy  '" 
No  une  was  nitre  sensitive  to  this  reaction 
than  Genera!  Elsenhower  who  tiiereafter 
"leaned  backward  to  conhne  himself  to  the 
purely  military  side  of  his  office  " 

But  this  wise  and  necessary  reaction  on 
the  part  nf  the  NATO  commander  aggra- 
vated the  practical  difflcuUles  Inherent  In  his 
(«-«iiri,!n  as  the  mlilt.iry  agent  of  13  s<-ivereign 
k;  >vernmeius  Responsible  to  a  council  on 
which  each  n.-^tlon  has  an  equal  voice  and 
which  has  power  only  to  recommend  ac- 
t:  n.  Genera.  Elsenhnwer  is  like  a  man  In  a 
b«  at  in  the  Atlantic  Ocettn  without  cars  and 
V,:'.'..  ,;it  rti.v   helm. 
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What  the  NATO  commander  needs,  ob- 
viously, is  a  more  cohesive  and  effective  polit- 
ical authority  above  him  Progress  Is  being 
made  In  that  directJca.  The  recent  tenta- 
tive agreement  of  five  NATO  countries  to  form 
a  common  army  with  centralized  ministries 
jf  defense  and  finance  is  a  long  step  forward. 

The  question  is  whether  such  plans  go  far 
enough.  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countrits  would  not  parTlcif>ale  in  the 
C'lmni'^n  army  plan.  Neither  would  the 
United  States.  Yet  Eisenhower  serves  them 
:>.U. 

Mr.  StreifB  answer  is  Atlantic  Union — or- 
ganic 0005' lidation  of  ail  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries along  federal  lines.  But  he  recognlies 
tiiat  no  sucn  revrjluilonary  move  can  come 
overnight.  Ail  he  aska  is  that  Congress  pass 
the  long-per.dlng  resoiuimn  for  an  Interoa- 
Uonal  ctDnfrrence  to  explore  the  poKsibiliUes 
of  unii  n, 

ThiS  would  commit  no  cne  t-o  anything. 
The  wjie  object  wouid  be  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibilities, the  advantage^ — and  the  limita- 
tions— of  fevleral  union.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Streit  tiial  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  study. 


Cootribatioa  of  Labor  to  AniericzB 
Ecoaomy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or    WXST    VIXGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  LNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  August  24,  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  address  which  I  delivered  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Federation  of  Labor  at  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  on  August  23.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.^;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  always  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  spesvk  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
We  are  old  friends,  and  It  is  always  good  to 
be  with  old  friends. 

Ycu  are  old  friends  of  whom  I  am  very 
proud.  I  know  of  no  group  of  people  In 
this  land  of  ours,  either  collectively  or  Indi- 
vidually who  are  stronger  bacJcers  of  our 
Nation,  our  Government,  and  our  way  of  life 
than  American  trade-unionists. 

You  have  proven  your  devotion  over  the 
years.  You  have  proven  It  In  good  tiiDCS  and 
you  have  proven  It  In  times  of  strife.  You 
have  been  the  backt>one  of  democracy  In  the 
United  States. 

I  know  you  hsve.  You  know  you  have.  A 
grateful  Nation  knows  you  have. 

You  have  proven  your  belief  In  this  land 
of  ours  and  Its  Institutions  many  times.  You 
have  proven  it  especially  In  your  never-eess- 
mg  fiK^t  against  ccanmuntsm  and  nazlsm 
and  every  form  at  dictatorship  onx  the  minds 
and  the  bodies  a*  men. 

It  was  the  production  of  Am^lcsn  labor 
which  made  It  possible  for  us  to  throw  back 
and  defeat  the  aggressive  hordes  of  Hitler. 

It  is  the  production  of  American  labor 
which  IS  making  It  pnssible  for  tis  to  hold 
and  strengthen  the  free  world  against  com- 
munism. 

American  labor  has  been  tn  the  fight 
ai^lnst  communism  for  a  long  time. 

You  know  iJie  causes  of  oommunlsm  sBd 
the  cures  You  know  that  the  way  to  fight 
It  is  not  by  undominlng  American  institu- 
tions and  freedom.-^.     You  know  that  the  way 


to  fight  It  Is  not  by  making  wild  snd  Irre- 
sponsible chariges. 

You.  who  have  been  In  the  fight  a  long 
time,  know  that  communism  breeds  iii  the 
slums  of  cities.  It  breeds  in  the  bitterness 
of  approaching  hunger  It  grows  like  a 
mushroom  on  the  dunehill  of  cheap  labor, 
13  the  neglect  of  basic  human  rights 

The  causes  of  communism  have  lone  b<f-en 
well  known  to  creanized  labor,  and  omir.- 
i^ed  labor  has  lone  known  hew  to  art  efTe<- 
tively  against  l:he  dangers  of  communism 

L&bijT  is  fighting  communism  -t  the 
ground  level,  and  it  Is  slugging  communism 
where  it  hurts 

Organi»e-d  lah-or  has  led  in  the  fieht  for 
better  wcrktn?  condition?,  better  hcusine, 
health  Instirance,  social  security  ar.d  ether 
kenetits  for  ail  citizens. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  orza.n:7ed  labor 
in  the  United  States  has  done  mere  than 
any  other  single  group  t-o  defeat  ct>mnr.?.;nifm 
m  this  country  and  throueliout  the  free 
world.  Tiie  trade-unicns  of  the  United 
St^ites  have  bei::i  sctire  iri  boL=t,erir.?:  the 
struggling  antl-CcTniKuriist  unions.  In  Eo.- 
rf^pe.  Representatives  of  your  great  federa- 
tion  have  gone  Into  Western  ffurcpe  ar:d  have 
beaten  the  Comniunists  .it  every  turn 

The  A.  F.  of  L  is  sctivcly  engfiged  In  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  of  workers  everywhere, 
in  strengthening  their  b.irgain:Ec  power  i,:i 
helping  wcrkers  w:n  a  higher  standard  cf 
living  and  a  phi"e  cf  dirnity  in  the  commu- 
nity— in  other  words,  in  helping  wcrkers  of 
the  free  world  withstand  the  blandishments 
of  communism. 

As  p>art  of  our  fight  against  this  menace 
to  world  freedcm,  your  Government  and 
many  private  groups  are  bringing  to  this 
country  workers  from  other  lands  m  the  fre« 
world.  Each  of  you  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
n'.ake  these  visitors  to  cur  land  feel  at  homs 
and  to  shew  them  why  we  prize  democracy 
so  highly.  By  helping  these  visitors  see  the 
real  America  and  the  American  way  of  life 
as  you  live  it.  each  of  you  can  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  fight  for  surviv.^ii.  Yju 
can  teach  freedom.  You  can  teach  democ- 
racy. 

Take  these  visitors  into  your  homes  and 
Into  your  union  meetings.  Arrange  lor  them 
to  sit  In  on  ycur  grievance  aud  collective- 
bargaining  sessions.  Take  them  to  civic 
functions  such  as  PTA  meetings.  Show  them 
local  government  and  politics  in  action. 
That  Is  the  way  to  teach  freedom.  That  is 
the  way  to  teach  democracy.  Teach  It  by 
helping  our  foreign  guests  live  it  as  you  do, 
day  by  day. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  also  the  ma- 
terial side  of  otir  fight  for  peace.  On  this 
front  American  labor  has  made  its  greatest 
contribution  to  protect  this  land  we  love. 
Labor  has  fought  Incessantly  for  peace  but 
when  the  chips  have  been  down  and  our  na- 
tional Integrity  and  security  has  been 
threatened  the  laboring  man  and  woman 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our 
soldiers  in  the  field. 

Hitler  misjudged  you  on  this  score.  Even 
while  Portress  Europe  crumbled  around  his 
head  he  considered  democracy  weak  and 
those  of  us  who  believed  in  Its  principles 
soft.  Democracy  is  not  weak.  The  Ameri- 
can peofile  are  not  soft.  American  labor 
proved  this  In  World  War  n. 

While  our  Army,  Navy.  Marines,  and  .Mr 
Force  chalked  up  victory  after  victory  over 
the  "supermen"  American  labor  won  battle 
after  battle  on  the  production  line.  Ameri- 
can workers  are  the  unsting  and  unbemedaled 
heroes  of  our  victory  over  the  Axis  Powers, 
and  no  one  should  forget  It. 

I  oould  tell  many  stories  of  the  sacrifices 
mad«  by  the  men  and  women  who  kept  ths 
supplies  reeling  to  our  men  in  the  front  lines, 
but  time  Is  limited-  There  is.  however,  one 
Uttle-known  incident — one  battle  of  produc- 
tion— which  stands  out  as  a  shining  example 


cf  what  free  labor  tn  a  free  land  can  and  will 
do  to  protect  their  freedom.  It  la  a  rtory 
of  a  ba-tle  in  a  far-away  land  that  was  won 
primarily  by  the  hands  of  American  work- 
men It  Is  the  story  of  a  Job  that  '"couldnt 
be  done " 

la  early  1S42  the  'irily  fox  oi  the  desert. 
German  Field  Marshal  Rommel  chopped  the 
British  A.frtcaii  armored  forces  to  bits. 
When  the  dust  of  battle  had  settled  only  70 
tanks  remained  cut  of  an  ortgiiial  force  of 
300  Tohruk  had  fallen  and  the  Afnka  Korpa 
stood  before  FI  Alameln  Hitler  was  elated. 
■"Cairo  will  be  rurs  within  s  month,  '  he  <ir- 
clared  But  he  failed  tc  comprehend  wh  i» 
Airencan  lab-ji  cculd  do. 

FranJciin  Ro-jsevelt.  however,  mew  the 
wxarkms  man  and  woman  He  knew  what 
industry  In  cur  country  could  prxiuce.  te 
knew  that  It  wouid  produce,  "Hvld  en 
Fight  for  tim*'  Count  on  us."  was  tus 
solemn  cledee 

In  early  ISO.  If  you  will  rtmemb€.r.  ciir 
own  war  prod. nation  wTts  in  its  Infancy  It 
wiis  bartoy  beginning  t"  roll.  But  this  did 
not  lessen  President  Roc«evelt's  belief  m  the 
abilities  of  America's  labor  force  He  put 
:::,=  firjblem  la  the  handis  cf  American  :n- 
dustrr — labor  and   management. 

Local  union  and  management  leaders  In 
th?  principal  Shercmn  tank  plant  were  cahed 
in  and  the  situation  explained.  This  was  % 
tsht  lor  cTistence.  For  the  nert  9  days  and 
n.phts.  through  holiday  snd  weekend  with- 
out a  let-up  the  battle  against  time  went  on. 
Every  worker  spent  at  least  14  hours  a  day 
en  the  Job — many  of  them  worked  20  hoinrs 
straight  without  rest,  Nattirslly.  fstigue  be- 
came terrific.  The  Injury  rate  rose  above  the 
normal  percent  of  casualties  suffered  in  bat- 
tle But  not  one  worker  asked  to  be  relieved. 
Not  one  worker  let  his  country  down.  The 
original  plan  had  called  t(X  250  tanks,  the 
quota  was  doubled.  Along  with  this,  extra 
guns,  howitzers,  tank  destroyers,  and  ammu- 
nition wpre  produced.  These  were  speeded 
to  the  weary  soldiers  of  the  British  Eighth 
Army  in  North  Africa. 

For  fix  long  weeks  of  bitter  desert  fighting 
the  canks.  prodiKsed  by  American  labor  on 
that  job  that  couldnt  be  done,  spearheaded 
the  attack.  The  guns  produced  Ijy  the  men 
and  women  in  our  factories  stopped  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  tracks.  And  for  the  first  time 
turned  a  German  victory  Into  defeat;  making 
the  beginning  of  the  eiKl  of  Hitler's  Third 
Reich. 

This  was  only  one  Job.  This  is  only  one 
example  of  the  ability  and  productivity  of 
American  labor.  It  is  only  cme  example  of  the 
great  debt  that  la  owed  by  this  Nation  to  Its 
vast  labor  force.  It  is  only  one  example  of 
how  labor  won  the  battle  of  productian  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  But  It  is  s  vivid  example, 
and  one  that  will  long  be  remembered 

Again  today  the  American  worker  Is  being 
caUed  upon  to  help  protect  our  freedom. 
And  again  today  they  have  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. They  are  accomplishing  the  un- 
dreamed of  taiJc  of  producing  for  a  duel 
economy:  one  for  the  needs  of  the  civilian 
population,  to  keep  their  standard  of  living 
high  and  raise  It  still  further,  and  the  other 
to  keep  otir  defenses  strong  and  to  ftirther 
strengthen  them.  This  la  a  tough  }ob  but 
a  )ob  labor  can  do. 

Since  we  have  dzawn  the  Une  in  Korea 
against  Communist  aggression,  otir  defense 
activity  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It 
is  going  to  grow  still  ftirtbsr.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  three-and-a-haU-mlllion-man 
standing  army. 

We  are  going  to  produce  SO.OCO  alr^ilanes, 
35,000  tanks  and  over  aoo.OOO  jet  engines  a 
jrear.  And  we  are  going  to  do  this  without 
serlotisly  diarupting  our  civilian  economy. 
It  win  be  hard  work.  It  wlU  mean  sacrlflces. 
But  w«  will  do  It. 

To  keep  our  defense  macliinM'y  suppllMl 
and  to  meet  civilian  demands  oui  steel  pro- 
duction is  being  raised.     Within  18  months 
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«•  an  tolnt  to  product  118.000.000  tooa  of 
«ta*l  ft  y«v.  Biftin  aUre  Labor.  a<  gr««ter 
rf.it«K»r  ttaaa  our  ovn  vork  fcot^.  has  beea 
able  to  produce  th»  nt^gerXng  total  of  27.- 
000.000  tons  c^  thla  ntal  defense  material 
per  3r««r. 

We  arc  golii«  to  ralae  our  electrical  out- 
put 30  percent  and  double  our  production 
of  aiunUnuxn.  We  arc  goln^  to  itep  up  our 
production  In  all  otber  fkelds. 

We  are  Mrrtnc  notice  now  to  lUl  would- 
be  world  eooqiieron  ttiat  America  U  ready, 
ber  people  are  ready,  and  ber  Induatry  is 
ready.  We  are  ready  to  tacriflce  if  we  must, 
to  &gM  if  need  be.  and  to  give  of  our  ma- 
terial wealtb  and  our  very  Uvea  to  keep 
freedom  aUve.  Tbe  Hitlers  of  tbe  past  bave 
diabelicTCd  ua  and  tbey  bave  perisbed  alon? 
witb  their  ideologies-  Let  the  Hitler*  of 
tbe  pit— I  T  take  noUce  that  we  are  a  united 
people  and  tbe  world'i  most  powerful  nation. 
Let  them  take  note  that  we  seek  peace  at 
all  times.  &it  let  them  fully  tmderstand 
that  we  will  never  give  up  one  lota  of  free- 
dom to  maintain  this  peace. 

Now  our  dtial  economy  U  going  to  produce 
many  problems  but  problems  that  we  can 
and  mtist  solve. 

One  of  these  problem^s  is  manpower.  To 
maintain  our  national  security  and  to  con- 
tinue our  economic  stability  we  are  going  to 
have  to  use  otir  buman  resotirces  to  a  maxi- 
mum extent.  This  Involves  providing  man- 
power for  the  Armed  Forces  in  sufficient 
numbers  and  ;nth  the  mental,  pbysical.  and 
occupational  qualifications  necessary  to 
maintain  a  strong  fighting  machine.  It  also 
means  providing  manpower  tor  producing 
tbe  materials  and  services  necfssary  to  sup- 
port the  Armed  Forces,  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments of  sid  to  other  free  nations,  and  to 
support  the  civilian  economy. 

To  meet  these  requirements  there  are 
certain  definite  things  that  we  all  are  going 
to  have  to  do;  certain  things  that  organized 
labor  can  do. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  constantly  In- 
crease our  manpower  potential  through  the 
further  training  of  workers.  We  can  do  that 
throufta  incrs— «d  apprenticeship  programs 
and  additional  training  and  education  of 
workers  already  on  the  job  and  those  who 
w'.'l  enter  Industry  for  the  first  time. 

American  labor  and  management  bave  done 
a  marvelous  job  in  the  mutual  operation 
of  apprenticeship  programs  to  provide  more 
s-Jlled  workers  for  the  Job  ahead.  The  re- 
sulu  are  easy  to  see.  These  in-ograms  have 
produced  tbe  best  craftsmen  In  the  world. 
Craftsmaa  at  the  type  we  need  to  keep 
strong.  We  can  all  do  more  though  to  pro- 
mote thiM  type  of  training.  We  need  all  the 
skilled  workers  we  can  get  and  If  we  are 
to  ha/e  them  when  we  need  them  we  have 
to  start  training  them  now — not  when  It 
may  be  too  late.  I  know  that  labor  will  keep 
up  its  supyort  of  apprenticeship  and  wlj 
Incrsaae  this  support  as  our  defense  effort 
swings  Into  higher  gear 

To  Dfaet  our  manpower  requirements  ve 
not  only  are  going  to  have  to  train  nvw 
worker*  and  Improve  the  skills  of  those 
presently  employed,  we  are  gt  'ng  to  bave  to 
protect  the  workers  while  they  are  on  the 
job.  It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  train  a  man 
or  woman  and  then  have  them  Injured  or 
killed  on  tbe  Job.  That  Is  Just  plain  waste. 
Waate  w*  can  111  afford. 

For  years,  organised  labor  has  taken  the 
iMd  In  the  development  of  safety  devi(:<*s 
and  staadards.  It  has  worked  unceasingly 
for  more  safety  legislation  and  has  encour- 
aged tha  srowtb  at  safety -mlndedness  on 
tlia  part  of  emplcyers.  As  Ume  goes  on  and 
Increaaaa.  safety  wUl  become  even 
tt.  It  Is  up  to  each  at  us.  not 
guy.  to  praetlee  safety. 
you  speak  of  nfety  it  always  brings 
wp  tlM  f  obleiu  of  those  who  have  been 
iBjavMI  oa  Um  job  and  are  now  physically 


handicapped.  In  these  unfortunate  p«>rs(  t  ^ 
lies  a  vast  source  of  manpower— manpower 
we  need  desperately  to  meet  our  defpr..*" 
production  demands.  We  are  going  t  /  h.ive 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  rcKr^  at  tt-.e 
Nation's  work  benches  for  those  pers<  r.s  "x  :.  ) 
are  capable  of  go<xl  work  In  spue  'A  the^r 
physical  Impairments. 

Of  ail  the  groups  interested  In  en-.p:  •- 
ment  of  physically  handicapped  w  rfcer^, 
none  should  have  a  more  valid  Interest  than 
those  who  labor  In  our  plants  and  .'actorles. 
As  has  beer,  proved  many  times,  the  labor- 
ing man  has  a  great  human  compassion  for 
all  those  in  our  vast  army  of  physically 
handlcapr-ed  people  But  he  has  an  even 
greater  compassion  for  those  men  and  women 
who  must  fight  for  a  place  m  our  Ub  t  force, 
despite  their  handicaps. 

Because  he  works  with  his  hands  as  well  at 
his  brains,  the  labonnt;  man  h.i.^  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  Mght  of  the  physically 
handicapped  to  make  and  to  hold  for  them- 
selves a  place  m  the  pr'Xluctive  and  eco- 
nomic scheme  of  things. 

Tne  President's  Committee  ^n  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped  :i  part 
of  the  United  States  Department  •:  Labor, 
conducts,  m  cx-peration  with  laO'r  man- 
agement, and  public  and  private  agencies, 
educational  and  informatu  nal  programs  de- 
Elgned  to  bring  about  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity In  employment  :or  the  physically 
handicapped. 

The  program  of  the  President's  committee 
has  the  full  support  of  the  .\.  F-  of  L.  Presi- 
dent William  Green  has  .^aid 

"The  physically  handicapped  should  be  en- 
couraged to  serve  where  opp<3rtunity  pre- 
sents Itself  for  them  to  do  st).  and  labor  and 
management  should  cixiperate  in  helping  to 
create  work  opportunities  f  ^r  handicapped 
individuals. 

"It  is  the  purpose  ;^nd  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  -^f  Labor  to  cooperate  in  as 
full  a  measure  as  p<ja.sible  m  the  promotion 
and  achievement  of  these  worthy  objectives." 

Yes.  to  get  the  manpower  we  are  going  to 
need  to  Iteep  our  defense  and  economy 
strong,  we  are  going  to  have  to  train  workers 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  lock  to  every 
source  of  workers 

We  are  going  to  build  our  defenses  so 
strong  that  no  one  will  dare  threaten  us. 
We  are  doing  it  now  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But  we  muet  realize  that  there  are 
dangers  to  our  welfare  at  home  r.>  well  us 
abroad.  We  must  guard  against  losing  our 
standard  of  living  even  while  we  protect  it. 

In  a  dual  economy  that  we  are  pUnnirig 
the  needs  of  the  military  naturally  must 
come  fln!t.  That  means  that  we  are  going 
to  have  fewer  new  automobiles,  refrlgerat'rs 
washing  machines,  television  sets,  and  ot.her 
civilian  goods  than  we  might  have  in  normal 
times.  It  means  that  all  of  us  are  going  to 
have  money  to  spend  but  fewer  things  to 
buy.  This  condition  is  the  first  step  to  In- 
flation. 

To  win  against  our  enemies  we  ;c:p  going 
to  have  to  stabilize  our  economy  as  well  as 
build  our  defenses.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
win  on  the  home  front  before  we  can  hope 
to  win  elsewhere.  American  labor  kiu  ws  a.s 
all  citizens  know  that  the  home  front  txcht  ia 
a  bitter  one.  The  forces  of  the  sjiecia;  in- 
terests are  well  organized.  They  are  at- 
tempting, and  have  been  somewhat  succes.-,- 
ful,  to  lull  the  American  people  t  >  sleep 
with  their  cry  of  the  voluntary  wav  beii;g 
the  American  way  "  By  this  I  suppose  tlit-y 
mean  that  you  and  I  should  v>jlui;tan;y 
accept  an  Inflationary  condition  so  that  tiicy 
can  profit.     Well,  we  wont  do  1'^. 

We  have  seen  how  this  voluntary  way 
works.  We  have  seen  how  the  sin-oial  it;- 
terests  have  voluntarily  helped  themselves  .tt 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  \\> 
have  seen  what  voluntary  means  uhin   w>- 


try  fu  buy  meat  for  our  families.  It  mean* 
w^  rAU  voluntarily  do  without  or  pay  the 
outraiieoua  prices  set  by  the  sp€-cial  interests. 
Have  any  nf  you  ever  received  anything 
voluntarily  from  the:e  s  ecial  interests; 
either  fairer  wages,  shorter  hours,  better 
working  condition.-^,  or  anythine''  Of  course 
y  )U  haven't  and  you  won't.  These  special 
ititerests,  and  ail  of  you  know  who  I  mean, 
are  e-lng  lu  have  to  be  controlled  now  as  in 
thf  prtA* 

The  new  .National  Production  Act  shows 
what  happens  when  special  interests  are  at 
work  Oh.  they  helped  pa.ss  an  act  all  rleht. 
But  It  was  an  act  designed  ^-n  help  them  and 
not  you  The  President  tried  to  strc.gthen 
the  old  defen.se  production  law,  and  I  tried 
to  strengthen  it,  to  give  some  measure  of 
protection  to  all  the  jjeople.  to  stop  inflation, 
and  to  see  that  everyone  received  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  prxluction 

The  reactionary  spokesmen  for  the  special 
Interests  that  are  in  Congress  ignored  the 
advice  of  the  President,  his  top  economic 
advisors,  and  even  the  clear  thinking  mem- 
bers of  their  own  group,  and  wrote  a  hi  I 
which  protects  no  one  but  themselves 

It  is  a  bill  that  eventually  will  wreck  price 
and  wage  controls.  It  will  raise  ceiU:  g 
prices  for  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler. 
and  the  re-.iiler  It  prohibits  the  Govern- 
ment from  reducing  the  price  nf  beef  to  a 
point  where  we  can  all  ha'.e  a  s^eak  now  and 
then,  and  it  makes  effective  roll-back.?  of 
other  commodities  practically  impos-siole. 

This  bill  heralds  the  return  of  black  mar- 
kets, meatless  meals,  high  prices,  lagging 
wages,  and  the  terrible  deprivation  and 
frightful   damage   of    a   renewed    inflation 

None  of  u,=;  will  have  protection  again.st 
the  exploitation  of  the  special  interests 
unless  Congress  repairs  the  damage  djne  cy 
the  new  Defense  Act.  I  fought  us  passa-'e 
and  will  fight  for  its  revision.  The  President 
fought  for  a  strong  controls  bill,  one  that 
would  protect  us  and  our  families.  He 
signed  the  present  one  reluctantly 

The  special  interests  in  their  ■voluntary" 
way  arw  willing  to  let  the  whole  defen.-e 
program  fall  apart  to  achieve  their  ends 
They  held  up  the  emasculated  defense  pro- 
duction bill  until  the  last  minute  and  then 
presented  the  President  with  the  choice  of 
accepting  It.  for  the  time  being,  as  it  was.  or 
letting  the  old  law  expire  with  resulting 
Chans  and  confusion, 

Ttie  President  had  no  chMice;  he  signed 
this  special -interest -conceived  bill,  but  he 
urged  the  Congress  to  revise  and  strengthen 
the  new  law.  point  by  point,  to  give  our 
Government  the  tools  it  needs  to  fight  infla- 
tion a:id  build  t^ur  defenses 

1  am  g  iing  to  continue  to  fight  for  a  law 
th.it  will  protect  nil  of  the  people  of  this 
Na-ion  from  explmtation,  I  am  going  to 
ctintmue  to  fight  for  a  law  that  will  protect 
you  and  your  families  from  the  dangers  at 
home  as  well  as  those  abroad 
I  ,i~k  you  to  Join  me  in  this  fight. 


American  Foreifn  Policy  in  the  far  East 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  24.  1951 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
American  Foreixn  Policy  in  the  Par  East, 
delivered  by  me  on  August  17.  1951,  at 
Chautauqua.  N.  Y. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 

as  follows: 

Mi  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  privilege  to  come  here  once  again  and  to 
discuss  the  subject,  American  Foreign  Policy 
in  the  Far  Ejist.  If  this  same  topic  had  been 
as.si2ned  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
m  Korea  in  June  of  last  year,  I  would  have 
suggested  that  a  question  mark  would  have 
beer,  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  speaking 
a.ssicnment  I  doubt  if  there  were  any  per- 
,=un.'  m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  could  have  given  a  clear  cut  and 
sati5!actory  explanation  of  what  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  Far  East  was  at  that  time. 
Certainly  a  Member  of  the  minority  party 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  accept 
such  a  speaking  assignment. 

F  jr  a  period  of  more  than  50  years  our 
foreian  policy  with  relation  to  China  had 
been  fairly  clear  and  consistent  through  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  administrations. 
Its  hasic  conception  was  to  maintain  an 
independent  China  and  to  resist,  by  all  dip- 
lomatic means  available,  various  efforts  to 
encroach  upon  or  destroy  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  China  over  their  own  land. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  some  to  paint  us 
ns  having  imperialistic  ambitions  in  Asia, 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves  and  clearly 
sh  w  that  the  contrary  is  true. 

As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
we  had  rather  unexpectedly  and  reluctantly 
come  into  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the 
Philippines  Our  efforts  during  the  next 
four  decades  were  directed  toward  prepar- 
ing the  ijeople  of  those  Islands  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  of  government  for  them- 
selves, lo<:king  toward  the  creation  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  which  has  now  taken 
Its  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  Nation  had  played  a  part  in  the  open- 
ing of  Japan  to  trade  and  commerce  with 
the  west  and  the  average  American  viewed 
with  a  mixture  of  Interest,  admiration,  and 
alarm  the  great  military  and  economic  prog- 
re5-;  that  nation  made  in  a  relatively  short 
time. 

In  1904-5  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
people  that  the  Japxanese  naval  and  mili- 
tarv  forces  could  win  such  notable  victories 
over  imperial  Russia.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  was  negotiated  and 
.signed  in  1905.  To  prevent  an  aggressive 
Japan  from  extending  Its  domination  from 
Manchuria  southward,  the  United  States  In 
1941  risked  and  ultimately  became  involved 
in  World  War  II. 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Japanese  forces 
for  a  time  Isolated  us  from  our  historic 
friend  and  ally,  China,  and  forced  our  with- 
drawal from  the  Philippines,  to  whose  de- 
fence we  had  pledged  ourselves  and  from 
other  island  l>ases  in  the  far  Pacific.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  war,  and  up 
until  the  time  of  the  Yalta  Conference  in 
February  of  1945.  we  had  a  policy  in  the 
Far  East,  which  was  generally  understood 
and,  I  believe,  generally  approved. 

That  policy  was  to  resist  overt  aggression, 
to  win  a  victory  over  the  aggressor,  to  restore 
to  the  Republic  of  China  and  to  the  Repub- 
lic ol  the  Philippines  the  territory  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  the  aggressor  and 
to  restore  peace  to  that  important  area  of 
the  world. 

The  sacrifices  made  by  many  people  In 
many  lands  was  certainly  not  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  a  Communist  aggressor  in 
place  of  a  Japanese  one.  Yet.  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  agreement  made  at  Yalta 
plaved  an  important  part  in  the  extension  of 
Soviet  power  In  Asia  and  the  ability  of  In- 
ternational communism  to  win  a  great  vic- 
tory in  continental  China.  History  will  have 
a  hard  time  Justifying  an  agreement  made 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
American   people  or  of  the  American  Con- 
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gress,  which  at  the  expense  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  historic  friend  and  ally 
China,  gave  rights  and  areas  which  belonged 
to  them,  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

From  that  time  until  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities In  Korea.  It  was  most  difficult  to  know 
just  what  our  far  eastern  policy  was  and 
what  wBa  motivating  the  action  and  Inac- 
tion which  has  had  such  a  catastrophic  im- 
pact. 

Our  diplomats  lost  what  our  fighting  men 
had  won.  A  friend  who  had  fought  the  ag- 
g/esfilon  of  Japan  for  6  years  was  sacrificed 
to  one  which  engaged  in  the  war  m  the  Far 
East  for  6  days. 

In  the  Philippines  we  set  out  to  help  re- 
habilitate their  war-torn  economy  and  to  en- 
able their  government  to  once  again  take 
its  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
In  Japan,  thanks  to  the  leadership,  vi.sioa 
and  capacity  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacAnhur, 
a  nation  whose  Inhabitants  had  been  our 
enemies,  were  being  reconstituted  into  our 
friends.  'While  this  was  going  on  in  two  im- 
portant far  eastern  island  nations,  China 
the  key  to  the  future  of  all  of  Asia  was  going 
down  the  dram  of  communism. 

Exactly  contrary  to  the  position  we  were 
taking  in  Eurcf>€.  where  we  suggested  that 
governments  not  form  a  coalition  with  the 
Communists,  we  were  urging  the  Republic  of 
China  to  take  Communists  into  their  gov- 
ernment. The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that 
"you  can"t  have  coalition  with  a  tiger  unless 
you  are  inside  the  tiger."  For  this  reason 
they  resisted  both  oui  sugge  tions  and  our 
pressures  to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Com- 
munists. When  they  refused,  our  Govern- 
ment placed  an  embargo  for  a  period,  of  about 
8  months  against  any  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  legally  constituted  Gove.T.ment  cf  the 
Republic  of  China.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time  the  Soviet  Union  m  Manchuria. 
as  a  part  of  the  Yalta  agreement,  turned  over 
captured  Japanese  arms  and  equipment  to 
the  Chinese  Communistj  in  large  quantities. 
This.  I  t)elieve,  was  the  turning  pom:  m  the 
Chinese   civil  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  openly  and  loyally  gave 
moral  and  military  support  to  the  Commu- 
nist forces  of  Mao-tse  Tung. 

Our    Government    followed    a    vacillating 
policy  of  giving  aid  but  refusing  to  give  the 
tvpe  of  supervision  and  support  to  the  legul 
Go-ernment    of    China    which    they    quite 
willingly  gave  to  the  legal  Government  of 
Greece.      Our   policy   seemed   to  have   been 
one  of  "scuttle  and  run"  as  far  as  China  was 
concerned.      This  tragic   pliase   reached    Its 
culmination  In  a  series  of  acts  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  otir  Government       The  Chi- 
nese white  paper  issued  on  August   1.  1949, 
was  a  devastating  blow  aimed  at  a  prostrate 
friend  and  was  meant.  I  fully  believe,  to  pave 
the   way   for   a   recognition   of    the   Chinese 
Communist   regime  after  the  Ice   had   been 
broken  by  India  and  Great  Britain.     On  Jan- 
uary  5,    1950.   the   President   of   the   United 
States  in  a  public  declaration  made  It  clear 
that    the    Government    of   the   Republic   of 
China,  which  by  then  had  withdrawn  to  the 
Island  of  Formosa,  could  no  longer  expect  to 
receive  any  military  aid  from  this  counti^ 
and  on  January  12.  1950,  in  his  speech  before 
the  National  Press  Club,  Secretary  Acheson 
made  it  clear  that  while  we  would  fight  to 
defend  Japan  or  the  PhUlppiites  against  ag- 
gression, that   both  tht   Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  island  of  Formosa  were  outside  otir 
line  rf  defense  or  responsibility. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  and  In  Pelping 
must  have  interpreted  these  signs  as  reason- 
able assurances  that  they  could  consolidate 
their  victory  in  China  and  win  a  cheap  vic- 
tory in  Korea  without  too  great  a  risk. 

Fortunately  tinder  otir  form  of  govern- 
ment neither  the  opposition  party  nor  the 
press  is  under  government  ctHitrol. 

The  issuance  of  the  China  White  Paper 
being  such  a  one-aided  presentation  was 
challenge    in    and    out    of    Congnjss.    The 


scuttle  and  run  policy  met  resistance 
throughout  the  Nation,  In  Congress,  in  the 
press,  and  m  the  I>efen»e  Establishment. 

On  December  23.  1J>49.  in  order  to  stem 
the  growing  criticism  tbe  State  Department 
issued  one  of  the  most  remarkable  confiden- 
tial docuimcnU  ever  issued  by  a  responsible 
agency  of  the  Goveriunenl  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  technics  one  woiild  ex- 
pect of  a  totalitarian  nation,  they  set  forth 
a  line  of  propaganda  which  wzs,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  responsible  defei\se  au- 
thorities of  this  Nation  and  misrepresented 
the  facts  as  to  the  Importance  of  Formosa 
to  the  strategic  defense  of  this  Nation. 

When  they  were  caught  at  this  deception, 
they  resisted  for  a  period  of  18  months  the 
full  facts  from  being  revealed  to  the  Con- 
gress or  the  country  and  It  »as  not  until  the 
Jaini  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
Foreign  Relations,  by  a  vote  of  1£  to  9  in 
June  cf  this  year  Insisted  on  the  memoran- 
dum being  published,  that  the  full  facta 
and  the  exter»sion  of  the  deception  was 
known  to  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Despite  warnings  from  responsible  offi- 
cials m  the  Far  East  and  from  those  who 
had  been  there  and  returned,  the  admlnu- 
tration  continued  Its  fatal  Chinese  policy 
until  evert  aggression  broke  out  In  Korea  oa 
June  25  of  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  bitter  erp>erience*i  of  the 
Korean  war.  the  criticism  of  the  opposition 
party  and  the  clear-cut  testimony  of  the  re- 
sponsible defense  chiefs  of  this  Nation  at 
the  hearings  growing  out  of  the  MacArthtir 
removal,  steps  have  been  taken  which  may 
6.ilvage  to  some  extent  the  damage  done  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

As  a  result  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
Conference  m  San  Francisco,  we  should  have 
despite  the  prospects  of  a  Soviet  filibuster,  a 
Japanese  fieace  treaty  sometime  during  the 
month  of  September  of  this  year. 

We  have  embarked  upon  a  clea'  policy  of 
eivmg  t>otn  economic  and  military  aid  to 
the  Republic  of  China  en  Formosa  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  that  Important  strategic 
island  out  of  unfriendly  hands  and  Its  8.500,- 
000  tree  people  from  being  enslaved  by  com- 
munism. 

We  are  ful^-S  arms  aid  to  the  non-Com- 
munist forces  of  southeast  Asia  m  sn  effort 
to  try  to  prevent  that  important  area  from 
falling    to   Communist    dominatin. 

Additional  assistance  is  btlng  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine*  »o  that  they 
may  maintain  law  and  order  and  improve 
their  economic  position.  Technical  assist- 
ance and  economic  aid  Is  being  given  to  other 
nations  of  Asia  so  that  they  may  have  an 
oppcrtunity  of  helping  themselves  to  Im- 
prove their  agriculttire  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction for  the  benefit  of  theu  respective 
peoples. 

But  this,  program  is  at  best  a  holding  op- 
eration. It  Is  part  of  the  over-all  global 
containment  program  which  has  its  counter- 
part in  Etirope  and  the  Middle  East. 

I  believe  that  It  will  be  moat  dilBcult  to 
bring  the  ot>eration»  against  the  Communlsta 
to  a  successful  conclusion  in  Indochina  aa 
long  as  tJ^.e  Communists  there  have  a  com- 
mon frontier  with  Commtinlirt  China.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  civil  war  la 
Greece  was  not  tarought  to  a  sucoefisful  con- 
cltislon  until  accesi  to  Yugoalavla  was  denied 
to  the  Greek  Communists.  When  they  could 
no  longer  get  supplies  and  relnforccmenu 
from  across  the  border  and  retire  there  when 
necessary  to  strike  again  at  some  other  part 
of  tl.ie  frontier,  the  forces  of  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment with  the  equipment  and  advic« 
from  the  United  SUtes  were  able  to  suc- 
cessfully conclude  the  operation. 

As  long  as  all  of  contincntjil  C.  ln«  is  la 
the  hands  of  Communists  allied  with  the 
Kremlin  the  ultimate  odds  ol  saving  Asia 
are  stacked  agHlnst  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 
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Otv*n  •  UttJ*  mor*  Uom  to  liquidate  non- 
Cbmmualst  cl«iMnta  and  to  coi»olld«t« 
th«tr  portttoo  on  ttoe  mainland  erf  China. 
tlM  ceonoinle  and  mlUtarr  power  o*  Ui«  80- 
TWt  Union  pliM  cum*  win  ultimately  b* 
able  to  dominate  all  of  A«u  on  the  conti- 
nent and  perbapa  tbe  Uland  nations  of  Ja- 
pain.  tb*  PbiUppinea,  and  IndonesU  aa  w«U. 
Tbti  fact,  aa  unw«lcoine  as  It  may  be  to  face, 
la  one  whicb  no  reallatlc  peraon  d«r«  ignore 
wben  tbe  cballcnfe  to  buman  fr«dom  U  to 
freat. 

One  only  needs  to  look  at  the  map  In  the 
ttgbt  of  world  r»ent«  to  realire  how  dJflereni 
toe  world  picture  would  be  t.xtay  If  that  art** 
labeled  "Cblna"  were  under  tbe  ccntrol  of  a 
free  an<l  friendly  gowrmnent  outside  of  the 
Communist  orbtt 

Many  competent  obeerrers  belW'Tf  'hat  the 
riak  of  aoTlet  afKreaaton  In  Europe  has  CTom-n 
m  direct  r»Uo  to  her  success  In  pr  >teclln? 
{i«r  Aalatlc  flank  tbmugh  a  C' mmunlst 
China  and   a  Communist   North   Korfa 

There  arc  Indications  that  In  our  Ufetlme. 
Manchuria  and  North  China  may  rem?.la  In 
the  SoTlet  sphere,  If  Indeed  they  are  not 
ultimately  Incorporated  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  hope,  however,  that  In  South  and 
Central  China  there  may  stUl  he  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  non-Communist  Chinese  to 
threw  oft  tbe  yoke  whjch  binds  them  and  to 
restore  to  a  p*rt  of  their  country  a:  least 
the  dlfnity  and  freedom  which  on»7  a  free 
China  can  have 

There  If  a  growing  realization  throughout 
the  cotmtry.  as  well  as  In  the  legislative  and 
executlre  branches  of  the  Oovernment,  that 
the  menace  of  aggresalve  communism  Is 
global  In  character  and  that  it  does  net  make 
■ense  to  cloae  the  door  to  communism  In  Eu- 
rope. If  It  »•  to  be  left  wide  open  In  Asia 

UnXortonately.  up  until  the  Communist 
■(il,i  Milon  from  Korth  Korea  a«alnst  the  Re- 
public at  Kor«s  on  June  3S.  1950.  there  were 
too  many  of  oar  people  In  and  out  of  oflSclal 
Ut«.  who  w«r«  either  apathetic  to  the  prot>- 
lema  of  AsU  or  who  followed  a  deliberate 
poUcy  dlaeountlng  Its  importance  despite  a 
full  rHLUmtlon  of  what  waa  going  on  there. 
■van  after  flghtlng  between  tbe  North  Ko- 
rean acgraaaora  and  the  United  Nations' 
forcm  rwlattnff  acsrecaioc  bad  taken  place, 
with  tha  olrrtoua  material  and  moral  sup- 
port of  both  Communlat  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  there  was  na«  a  ftai  appreciation 
of  the  iwttva  of  the  conflict  and  cxf  the  Com- 
munlat ohjaetrvw.  When  the  participation 
of  tha  CldnM*  Cammunlata  became  an  es- 
tahllalkad  fact  In  October  of  laat  year,  a  fear 
payctaoala  tttfniKi  to  grip  many  of  our  UnltMl 
Hattona'  iimnnifai.  who  demanded  a  "^eaai 
•t  any  prtot"  formul/i  in  order  to  bring  th« 
eooMet  to  a  halt. 

ThoM  who  then  and  now  favor  a  far 
•aatam  Munich,  are  willing  to  purchase  a 
Iwuiiuiaij  raapltc  by  admitting  Communlat 
CaUaa  to  ttM  Unltad  Ifatkma  and  to  turn 
J\»  mi  —  ow  to  tha  Communlat  regime. 

Tb«y  lOM  alght  ot  the  fact  that  If  such 
1^  I  fwwili  ooaM  be  accomplished  It  would  be 
•  tramandoua  victory  for  asgrraalv*  Commu- 
mlcta  Id  Aata  and  thixjughout  the  world  and 
VDoM.  I  baUava.  aaaure  tha  paaaaga  of  moat 
d  the  r««t  of  Aala  into  the  Communist  orbit 
vttliiB  1  or  t  y«an  at  the  most. 

b«aa  slMrt-ilchted  on«a  fall  to  recogntaa 

Oooamtmlst   approach   to   the   problem 

^  la  tiiat  tha  "Yoad  to  Paria  la  through 


it  Soviet  aooeptancs  of  the  in- 
to atimd  tha  San  Praoclaeo  Japa- 
'Pwaty  Oonferanea  may  be  for  tha 
dlanipting  tha  work  of 
It  aa  a  aoundlnf  board 
and  to  advaoca 
Of  ODBMnmlat  China  for  Unltad 
tha  poaaeMalon  of 
oC  ForiDoaa.    I  baUava 


A. ..lis 


T.  lar  forcea 
:.^      >npplled 
•her 
sup- 


■i  •;  .-• 


that  thU  pattern  will  be  clearly  rfvca>d 
between  now  and  the  final  signing  ol  tho 
treaty  aome  weeks  hence 

The  American  people  tut  entiUed  to  V.\m 
lull  facu  refardlng  the  centnfcucion.i  mrw!- 
<»•  offered  In  the  oiUertlTe  se\.uri'.y  attici  t.o 
resist  atgreaslon   m  KMrr:\ 

py^ur  days  after  -he  o.gjr'pfwi-n  si  ir'f 
(3<;)vernment  cf  the  K^pv;t}Uo  of   Ciiir.-i 
!•.     Fi3rnii.>«:i.     o3err(1     :  he     I,":.."*'!     N 
JS  000  Uoops. 

This  ts  the  af-proxtm-nti"  r;'ir..bT 
tributed  by  all  of  our  Ur.r.Pil  N  i:r  '-.V 
a  rear  after  the  outbreak  of  h< »■•. ill ■,;(■> 

L'p  to  the  pre.sp.,'  •;n-.-' 
Nations"  meniber^h-p  >  :  ''*' 
have  sent  or  ofTereri  m  ^e\  <).  < 
to  K  :n»a.  The  Uniieri  .<t.r»-^ 
approximately  S.'iT  i:v)o  •r'-p> 
n.itions  who  ha\p  fr;>>:.s  in  K- 
plsed  approximat*-!:,'  i  )  i>ercent  of  that  num- 
ber ThU  U  I  submit  r.rt  -,  fn-.r  -nntrldu- 
tK.n  of  the  burden  of  cCi\c<"i-  ■•    ro  .rlty. 

Tliere  are  some  ;.>e''p;e  wh'j  arc  under  the 
Impre^s.i'-'n  tnr>t  tine  -.^  on  the  jlde  of  the 
free  world      This  is   r.   t   ;;fr»-ici-  v  so. 

Cn  VJ-';,i.t7  In  1945  •^.-^"  were  .eaa  than 
2iX)  000  0<xi  people  t:«>l.::  ;  'he  Iron  curtain. 
Today  there  arc  over  7^0  J<Xi  OOO  In  the  So- 
viet orbit. 

When  W'-r'.d  W^r  II  ended,  the  United 
States  h.id  in  .A.rn-y  :n  being  of  great 
strength  ir.c:  bifi'>  tested  Our  Air  Force 
ua,^  preemi:<-n*.  ^.v.'l  n.id  .10  equal  in  num- 
bers or  quality  Oir  Navy  was  the  most 
fxTwenj!  l:i  the  w  .rid  Ttits  Nation  alona 
pi^sessed  the  ator.-.ic  weapon  and  the  atom- 
ic production  capacity 

Had  we  n  ;t  been  Incuntb^-r'-d  -u.ci  compro- 
m;i«d  by  tlie  secrrt  agre-fnieMta  of  Yalta, 
Tehran,  and  P<>'~;dam  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inst-st  tta'.  human  freedom  would 
be  reestablished  ;:i  C/eciioslovakla.  Poliiiid. 
Hungary,  B'.i;t;aria,  Runiaiua.  and  all  of 
Korea  and  tha.  a  :-.ati  n  which  had  b«en  cur 
ally  such  ae  Ch;r;-»  would  b»-  reesia'oUshed 
1.1  full  authority  uver  aU  of  ;:^  territory  In- 
ciuding   Manchuria, 

Now,  less  than  6  years  later,  thLs  N<i:.-  a 
Is  neeotiatinm  ternis  \A  a  seulfintat  at  K^ie- 
6i.;ng  With  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  Com- 
munist volunieers.  which  ".ea'. e$  the  North 
Koreans  in  posbcssicn  of  rrio^t  ,1  the  terri- 
tory they  had  before  their  aj^^esjiiou  and 
leaves  the  Chines*  Communist  aggres.s«/r  tree 
to  move  elsewhere  when  he  thinks  the  uiue 
Is  right. 

Still  outside  of  the  Cummuulst  orbit  .:i 
Asia  are  approximately  another  one-lutlt  bil- 
lion people.  These  »iil  remain  under  a  con- 
stant threat  of  aggreseiou,  which  if  sue  :e»i.- 
ful  will  desuoy  their  rights  and  Uncrtu-,. 
but  with  the  precedent  now  rstablished  th-ii 
if  the  aggressor  tries  and  faiLs,  he  *i;;  be 
secure  in  his  own  territory  to  rehahiliiate 
himself  and  try  again  at  the  time  of  hia 
choice.  It  Is  a  dangerous  dix'nne  and  <;ne 
which  may  be  costly  to  free  men  everywhere. 
There  is  real  docbt  as  to  whether  tnls 
Nation  can  for  a  period  of  5  or  10  years  carry 
the  unprecedented  burdens  uf  lia  own  De- 
fense Katabllsbment  and  assume  a  large  pa.rt 
of  the  defense  burdens  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  without  w^recking  jur  economy 
and  destroying  the  Initiative  and  produc- 
tivity which  has  made  thl«  Nation  a  great 
world  power.  Our  present  policies  have 
mada  ua  almost  the  captive  of  Soviet 
strategy.  They  teat  us  out  with  the  Bt^rlia 
blockade  and  we  go  to  great  expen.se  and 
effort  to  offset.  They  engage  in  civil  wax  In 
Oreaca  and  w«  move  to  the  support  uf  the 
Oraek  Government.  They  threaten  in  Tar- 
key  and  in  the  Middle  last  and  we  Hind 
military  and  economic  suppliea  to  bolster 
tha  defenaaa  of  those  countries.  We  be- 
come so  preoccupied  with  Europe  that  China 
with  her  460.000,000  people  passes  int.)  the 
Soviet  cvblt  and  by  so  doing  jeupardlies  a 


billion  o!.e  hundred  million  peopU  and   .he 
va.st   rewniires  of   all  Asia. 

Leaving'  the  InitiaTl'p  to  the  Comroun  «t3 
niaj-,  in  tnf  fr.cl.  either  brins;  them  or  tl.f'ir 
g.»teillte8  rrrtlitary  victory  or  destroy  our  fco- 
i.omlc  nystem  m  the  c<  Id-war  process  We 
must  nnd  an  alt»>rnatlve  that  la  workable 
ind  will  have  the  support  of  our  own  r-*"  P'* 
;ind  thoee  of  the  free  world.  It  must  te  a 
means  <n  er.!!.M.ln«  the  support  ol  those  H'ho 
w  .nt   fre'-d.  in    bu'    find    themaelve.-i    '.empo- 


rirllv  her  1;  '! 


*,he  iron  cur^iln 


Of   freed 
find  the 
who  now 
Instead 


I  am  c  nv\noed  that  if  we  rally  the  f  rce 
•hr',:ik;hout  the  woTid,  ■j.t  ran 
ir.^  r  ^:ilnin£!  millions  of  .<  .:»•» 
•■  (V-fp  I'l  C  .mmuni.'^t  t<'rn!  -ry. 
,:.ttT;;atio::al  com::iUi.;,>m  b.'ing 
able  to  disrupt  the  free  nations  <  f  'he  w  rid 
we  should  find  t.^.e  rrrea:i«  cf  keepm-  the 
Communists  so  busy  in  t.*ielr  r.-*"n  bark  ard 
lu  Asia.  E  iroix"  :-.nd  the  Middle  E..5t.  .hii'- 
stralns  and  stre>vsp.s  will  devlf  p  and  will 
crack  the  fabric  f  corninuni^m  and  brii.g  it 
crashing  to  the  >T'  und  In  our  »,wn  Ns-'ion 
Abraham  Lincoln  reci.,KT.ized  that  this  Na- 
tion could  not  c  itinue  half  sluve  and  h  Wf 
free.  In  this  a^e  f  tne  airplane  and  tne 
atomic  weaprr.  ■.*  i,s  J  jubtful  if  t.ne  v  jrld 
can  remain  hi.l  sltve  ^i.tX  half  frre. 

I-  ',^  ■_-  1.1.:' 'I. p.  Will-  .sale:  ■■F-liovk'  cltiten  =  . 
•A"  .,  ..  :  ■  escaf)*-  hist' ry— the  Sery  trial 
through  which  we  pass  wiU  light  us  do?  ri  in 
honor  -r  dl-shcti'-r  t^i  the  latest  eeneruion. 
We,  •  •  :.  ■*■"  here  have  the  power  and  oetr 
the  rei.pc;ia;bi!.'.y— in  nivmg  freedom  to  the 
alave  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free.  We 
shall  nobly  save  r  we  .'hall  meanly  los<  this 
liwt  best  hopf>  <  r  earth  " 

If  we  use  the  same  courage  and  corvmi  n 
sense  that  motivated  the  men  who  sit  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  at  Ph;  adel- 
pbla,  there  is  n  domestic  problem  we  c;in- 
not  solve  a.d  there  is  no  foreign  f  e  ^^e 
need  fe.\r. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or    WE5T    VIXCIWU 

IN    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  S'.-ATES 

Friday.  August  24,  1951 

Mr   KaoORE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

un.inimou.s  consent  to  have  prined  in 
*!.f  .Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  on 
iiiriik=rr:al  dispersion,  by  Jack  Jo  las,  a 
member  of  the  stafi  of  the  Wash,  agton 
Star,  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
jnuton  Sunday  Star  of  August  19. 

As  I  pointed  out  several  days  ato.  Mr. 
President,  the  object  of  the  ind  istrial 
dispersion  program  Is  to  avoid  tht  crea- 
tion of  any  new  concentrations  of  In- 
du.^try  anywhere  in  the  country  which 
\^ould  be  so  large  as  to  form  ii.viting 
targets  for  bombing  attacks.  I  deure  to 
empha.size  that  the  program  is  not  one 
of  moving  industries  from  their  tradi- 
tional locations  to  parts  of  the  ct^untry 
which  would  presumably  be  safer  from 
attack  Any  part  of  the  United  States 
could  be  reached  by  a  determine  1  and 
re.Mjurcef ul  enemy.  Industrial  disp  t?rsion 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  carefiil  spac- 
ing of  new  plants  within  an  established 
indastrial  region  Just  as  it  can  iDe  by 
mov inks'  them  to  less  indiistrlalized  areas 
of  the  Nation.  But  it  is  a  matter  ol  plain 
common  sense  that  great  new  concj  ntra- 
tions  of  industry  should  be  avoided. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Uncle.  Sam  Finally  Is  GrrriNO  Sebioxts  About 
PKoncTiNC    iNDusrar 

(By   Jack   Jonas) 

F(>r  a  long  time  now.  c'eryhody  has  agreed 
that  if  war  brings  enemy  boiribers  over  .Amer- 
ica, there  should  be  some  way  to  keep  the 

b'.mbs  from  destroying  the  Nation's  Indus- 
tn.il  might,  and  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  make  the  factories  harder  to  hit. 
Military  men  have  stressed — and  civil  de- 
fense officials  agree — that  the  application  of 
the  Simple  military  tactic  of  spreading  the 
targets  over  a  broader  area  Is  the  best  solu- 
tinn      They  call  it    •Industrial  dispersion" 

Briefly,  it  amounts  to  this — build  new 
factories  on  the  outskirts  ot  a  city  Instead 
of  close  to  downtown,  where  other  bu.?y 
pia:~.ts  are  located  Spread  the  plants,  as  the 
r«->puiatioi.  has  spread  m  recent  years,  into 
the  suburbs  and  beyond 

Properly  executed,  such  a  plan  could  even 
cu-  the  A-bomb  down  to  size  as  a  military 
weap<.n. 

Bu'  the  military  and  civil  defense  people 
have  bi'ten  their  fingernails  In  bitter  frus- 
tration a*  they  watched  n>'w  piaiits  being 
built  next  door  to  already-established  in- 
dustries, both  of  them  ripe  for  the  same 
btmb  This  situation  arose  because,  for  an 
equally  long  time,  nob<xly  did  much  about 
putting  the  Industrial  dispersion  policy  Into 
efTect . 

The  military  has  warned  again  and  again 
that  It  wi;i  be  unable  to  kuep  the  majority 
of  enemy  bombers  frcm  cfttinz  over  their 
target?  They  shouted  the  warning,  and 
everybxly  yawned. 

TS-ACHEK  s  riiT 
Now  the  Government  f..-.3l!y  U;  ,  .....=  to 
do  more  than  Just  t:»lk  ab*.  ul  spreaciiiiii  the 
country  s  industrial  pijwer  over  wider  areas. 
The  c  re  of  the  National  Securty  Res<:urces 
Boards  new  policy  u  this— the  industrialists 
who  build  new  plants  away  Ir'-ni  places  whi-re 
they  are  likely  to  be  bombed  are  goinx  to  be- 
come, literally,  "teacher's  pr."  when  u  cvn^es 
t:  lav^rs  from  the  Government 

They  will  get  the  bulgmg  d.=  ferse  con- 
tracts, the  defense  leans,  the  strategic  raw 
materials,  and  the  right  10  pay  le.is  m  uic-jme 
ta.\es  by  writing  oS  their  lact.  nes  ever  a 
perird  of  5  years  irjstead  ol'  2J  or  25  years. 

But  the  program  goes  nvjch  deeper  than 
that  It  includes  a  concentrated  eSort  t.  get 
local  businessmen  and  cit\  and  State  ::fficial> 
IV.  each  area  Interested  in  'candling  the  prob- 
lem themselves  with  a  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment interference.  Tt:e  Government  has 
promised  t-^  set  an  examvle  by  building  fu- 
ture Federal  projects  cut   ol   target  areao. 

The  plan  does  not  mean  a  gigantic  r?- 
shuiSing  of  Industries  alre.idy  located  m  busy 
areas.  Established  industry  is  to  stay  put  — 
n,  >^'v-dv  IS  soiug  to  pick  up  the  sprawling 
automobile  factories  in  the  Detroit  area  and 
scatter  them  over  Texas.  Disruption  of  the 
present  plants  might  weaken  the  very  struc- 
ture that  IS  to  be  protecteJ— the  structure 
th.it  makes  this  a  mighty  industrial  Nation. 

LONG    MOVES    NOT    NECESS.UtT 

Nor  does  U  mean  that  future  additions  to 
basic  centers  of  Industry  will  be  shifted  to 
Other  areas  of  the  country  The  plants  can 
locate  m  the  same  gei-eral  market  areas, 
where  lab<.7r  and  the  proper  utilities  are  read- 
ily available.  They  would  merely  move  from 
16  to  20  miles  away  from  the  center  or  the 
target. 

The  kev  word  In  the  prcgram  is  "space" — 
space  between  the  plants  themselves,  space 
betw->en  the  congested  areas  which  would 
naturallv  rise  up  around  the  new  factories. 
space  to  "make  an  enemy  bombardier  couiused 
about  where  to  droo  his  eggs. 


To  bring  all  this  about,  the  OoTemment 
will  stresB  fcMTn*tlon  of  local  committees — 
the  NSRB  likens  them  to  task  forces — to 
m&ke  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  in 
each  community  and  decide  what  parucular 
program  of  industrial  dispersion  would  best 
suit  that  community. 

When  the  study  is  completetl.  a  survey. 
again  under  local  direction  woiild  be  made 
to  find  otit  what  factory  sites  are  available  in 
tbe  desired  areas.  Laws  of  the  communities 
will  be  studied  to  see  if  any  clianges  need 
to  be  made  to  facilitate  the  spreading  of  in- 
dustrv. 

When  all  of  these  things  havf  been  done, 
the  Government  suggests  a  comprehensive 
report  be  made  available  to  Industry  in  the 
area,  showing  the  plant  owners  and  pros- 
pective plant  owners  where  planned  new 
plants  can  be  built  In  keeping  v  ith  national 
security. 

But  the  Government  recognizes  that  re- 
ports and  studies  are  not  enoxigh.  That  is 
why  the  program  of  Incentlvfs  hi.s  been 
drawn  up  to  make  new  Industries,  and  ad- 
juncts to  present  Industries,  want  to  move 
Into  the  country  where  they  wUl  be  safe  fr>m 
atomic   attack. 

DISTANCE  KNT  EV13lTTr:TNG 

The  Government  also  has  a  warning— be 
sure  that  the  sites  selected  foUow  the  pat- 
tern of  sound  Industrial  kA;ition.  They 
should  be  close  to  transportat  on.  near  the 
water  supply  and  other  utilities .  out  of  flood 
areas — all  of  the  basic  considerations  of  plant 
location  should  be  observed. 

Although  the  Government  sjivs  that,  as  a 
general  policy,  it  Isn't  going  to  pick  up  an 
already  established  industry  ar  d  set  it  down 
a2ain  hundreds  of  miles  acnisi  the  country. 
1*  was  just  such  a  move  thi.t  led  to  the 
pattern  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  future. 
The  mllitarv  was  Instrumental  in  moving 
the  Boeing  Aircraft  Corp  B-w  plant  from 
Seattle,  Wash,  to  Wichita,  ILans  .  because 
1:  was  deemed  to  be  vulnerable  to  air  attack 
where  it  was  located  at  Seattle. 

The  5t:irtled  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 
set  about  to  do  something  that  would  keep 
such  things  frorrr  happening  m  the  futtire. 
They  drew  up  a  plan  of  Indus' rial  dispersion 
desitcnating  areas  outside  the  city,  tin  still 
rear  enough  to  be  readily  ava  lable  to  work- 
ers and  utilities,  at  sites  vhere  f,ictorie» 
would  be  relatively  safe  from  attack- 
When  the  G<jvernment  began  formulating 
Its  present  industrial  dispersal  policy.  It 
leaned  heavily  on  the  Seattle  ;xperience.  and 
Seattle  Chamtser  of  Commerce  experts  helped 
write  the  fancy  red.  black,  md  ?reen  bro- 
chure which  the  Govemmen:  has  Issued  to 
explain    Its   program. 

PtJNTT   OF   DimcT::.TtES 

Putting  the  program  over  will  not  be  a 
simple  task.  Opposition  wlU  come  Jrom  the 
cities  themselves",  which  will  see  a  great  loss 
U.  taxes  if  the  big  industries  are  located 
outside  the  city  limits. 

In  many  cities  the  pUin  w  il  be  dilBcult  to 
Implement.  Utility  routes-  -gas,  electricity. 
and  wiiter — have  followed  the  pattern  of  the 
centralUed  city.  Few  lm?s.  partictjlarly 
water,  have  extended  much  past  the  subujbs 
because  they  were  not  profitable  invest- 
ments. 

Workers  wlU  grumble  about  traveling  extra 
dlsunces  to  work  until  housing  develop- 
ments can  be  constructed  in  the  areas  of  the 
new  plants.  With  defense  production  taking 
much  of  the  critical  ma';erlais.  housing 
around  the  .lew  plants  will  be  slow  in 
coming. 

The  larger  plants  will  attract  smaller  in- 
dustries to  locate  nearby,  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  expected  housing  developments, 
might  eventually  cause  then  to  evolve  into 
a  major  bombing  target.  Tc  counteract  any 
such  tendency  ;he  Governments  program 
suggests  plenty  of  space  betW'?en  the  expected 


new  communities,  perhaps  developed  ss 
parks  or  recreation  areas  or  kept  as  farm 
land. 

HO  uoEz  uirocaaioxrirD 

The  only  alternative  to  dispersion  seems 
to  be  btaidlng  underground  factories.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  tremendously  costly  operation. 
Besides,  areas  away  from  the  f,-entralized  in- 
dustrial areas  would  have  to  l>e  chosen  as 
spots  for  underground  faclorlas.  and.  the 
erperts  say,  if  the  sites  are  far  from  the 
cfntrai  areas  anyway,  why  not  go  ahead  and 
build  the  plants  on  the  s!inace? 

Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of  in- 
dustrial dispersion.  It  has  been  critical  of 
the  failure  so  far  to  get  along  with  the  Job. 
But  Conip-eas.  at  the  same  time,  has  bypassed 
proposed  legislation  for  building  five  new 
major  Government  buildings  on  the  fringe 
of  Washington— Indicating  a  lack  of  real  in- 
terest In  the  program  of  dispersion  as  It 
applies  to  Its  own  particular  business. 

La£t  week  the  Office  of  Defense  Moblllza- 
tlcn.  to  which  the  task  of  Issuing  certiflcaies 
of  necessity  was  transferred  recently  from 
the  NSRB.  announced  a  60-day  moratorluaa- 
on  their  Issuance,  stating  that  a  survey  Js 
needed  of  ail  the  applications.  Perhaps  the 
survey  wlli  pursue  the  Presidents  policy  on 
industrial  dlsjjersion. 

Some  industries  have  been  following  the 
plan  cn  their  own.  but  they  have  l>een  few 
and  relatively  small.  Major  department 
stores  in  the  big  cities,  lor  instance,  have 
followed  with  branch  stores  the  move  of  the 
residents  to  the  subxirlis.  It  was  good  busi- 
ness. Now.  the  Industries  must  follow,  not 
because  It  will  Ije  partlctiiarly  good  for  busi- 
ness but  because  it  may  save  their  lives. 


Caa  We  Orf  ubc  RctoIiiIsob  Bekkid  tk« 
Iroa  Cnrtam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MUVKISCITS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extead  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  New 
Leader  for  August  13.  1951 : 

CoirvxasATioM  WrrH  ak  MVD  Agent 
(By  lielvln  J.  Lasky) 

Berlin. — I  was  not  stirpnsed.  but  still  Im- 
mensely pleased,  to  note  on  the  day  of  mj 
rettu-n   here  from   Ntw  York  a  small   itenr. 
In  the  local  press  that  another  Communis- 
bigwig  had  Jumped  off  and  was  now  a  refugei! 
in   the  free  western  sectors  of  Berlin.     Wi> 
met  the  next  afternoon  in  a  cool  comer  of 
a    sidewalk    cale   on    the   Kurf tkrstendsnim . 
The  face   and   figure  were  vaguely  famllUr 
from   the  doKens  of   blurred  butcher-paper 
photographis  in  the  Soviet  and  Communist 
press      A  tall,   powerfully   tmilt   man.   with 
pale,  hollow  cheeks  and  ceaselessly  narrow- 
ing ard  burning  eyes.    A  formidable  fellow. 
He  hid  only  returned  from  Soviet  Russia  2 
years  ago.  a  political  confidant  erf  tbe  MVI). 
a   protege   of  General  Gome«-Zalsscr    (with 
Clbncht  the  most  seasoned  of  the  ComlE- 
f orm  chieftains  in  Germany  1 .  a  whip  of  ths 
Stalinist   propaganda   machine   in   the   Bast. 
Such  was  Prof-  Dr.  Eduard  Schulz.  enttwhlls 
head  of  the  Soviet  German  School  of  Jour- 
nalism In  Leipzig,  now  another  ex -Comma- 
rust,  but  of  tJie  late  class  of  1951. 

•Why  make  any  pretense?"  he  said  (wHli 
characteristic  toughness)  ""One  doesnt 
Jump  off  for  ideological  reasons,  because  on* 
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hms  b«M«n»  cunwftwl   to  tht   frw   w»y  of 
Uie.    or  eour*^  tb««  u  hMrlly  Mybody  wbo 
rt(-».n  t    tt   OR*    urn*    >:«•    mnothrr    play    with 
Ihf  id««      Alx,  tto*  Ooid*n  W«at!     But  •ocnfr 
'->r    Uter     It    bectunw    •    m«tt«    ol    .Ue    and 
d«kth      Last  Prtday  nlsht.  I  w«a  Tacwl  ^\lh 
the   dwlston      My   b»nk    acwnint   had   b*e-v 
clf^wl  on  hSfber  orOen.    I  «utWenly  ccHiJdn  i 
get    a    car.    aevw*!    myst*noua    phan«    caJls 
came    thnn^h       It    wtwild    be    a    day    or    ?o 
ber<jre    they    trtnild    c»;»e    In.      Why'      Who 
knows*     Factional  JntrigTi*'  ainon«  our  Ger- 
man CoaMaunUts,  mayhe— a  mysterloua  or- 
der from  MoBCCw — •ome  craiy  Jesuitical  re- 
action to  aomt  uocathodoxy  which  aomehvw 
aUppwl  acn»  my  Upa     •     •     •     Anrway,  I 
had  to  \mMm  my  chance* — a  year  or  two  in  an 
AxxMrtean  hooaacow  far  ^eln«  a  tu«  bad  sub- 
vcnlre.   or   a  bell   of    a   lifetime    in   Siberia. 
80  h«r»  I  am.     •     "     '" 

Tea.  ther*  he  w*.«  sipping  flne  L<5wenbrau. 
♦or  the  moment  ■  iittle  helpless  and  rorlorn. 
without  papen.  nxJcey.  of  any  notion  nf 
what  would  be  done  with  him.  but  hu 
-Bolsherlk  tngerulty"  would  carry  him  for- 
WMd.  and  I  dldnt  douM  it  1  waa  onlj 
grateful  that  there  we«enl  a  thousand  ol 
tiieae  resourc^ul.  cnilcal  a«ltprcp  com- 
missan  In  East  Oemuinya  lerTlce.  Or  per- 
bapa  there  were 

-I  can  ae«  tiut  you're  troubled."  he  cb- 
■erwd  pereeptlTely  "TcuTe  still  caught  up 
In  iboae  old  petty-bourgeola  cate,foriea  of 
alncertty  and  the  lUce.  Everybody  la  sincert 
and  lant  atocers.  eTerybody  belleTcs  and 
doesnt  beUe?*.  cant  you  comprehend  that? 
There  wamt  a  man  amoof  us  who  wasnt  In- 
secure. B^ht  up  to  the  top  of  the  German 
Politburo.  Biter  ta  shaky.  Paul  Merker  haa 
been  broken.  Lei  Ende.  fcff  some  myttertox;^ 
connection  with  Noel  Field  In  West  Berlla 
(Which  waa  supposed  to  run  back  to  Rajk 
and  Koatov ) .  was  aent  to  die  in  the  uramuin 
Bitn«  of  AUB.  AUiert  Harden,  whom  ycu 
muat  know  from  his  Protestant  magazine 
days  In  the  United  Statra.  toys  dully  with 
the  notion  of  taJtlnf  off  fee  somewtiere.  And 
do  yoQ  ttatnk  Ulbficbt  or  even  Zaisser  are 
ever  really  at  ^ae? 

"Everybody  is  suspect,  and  most  every- 
body U  apytac  oti  everytiody  etoe.  The  so- 
caUed  cpcratlonal  aacUon  of  the  MVD  haa 
aaked  om  a  doacn  tlmie*  for  Information  on 
the  top  bOTt  themselves.  Of  course  I  tcld 
them.  But  nncttmea.  in  the  case  cf  my 
good  trieiMta.  we  worked  out  a  pretty  smooth 
story  beforehand  to  appease  the  Ifoscow  in- 
quliltara.  There  wss  always  the  risk  that 
ODS  at  tbosa  good  trtends  woo.Vd  Up  otf 
the  MVD  that  evurythliig  wssnt  on  the  op- 
and-op.  Maybs  that's  what  happened  to  me. 
Who  knowst" 

We  sat  and  talked  In  the  cafe  for  long 
boors  ontU  ttoe  sun  had  moved  around  and 
caoftot  OS  IB  our  eomer.  The  man  had  much 
to  ten.  I  bad  much  to  learn.  I  thought 
of  that  WaalilngtoD  naroottes  eom- 
vbo  had  poota-pmobed  the  poUte 
•Btlmsrtjuana  and  heroin  educational  cam- 
by  good-wlUed  doctors  and 
only  people  of  any  value." 
!  tbe  former  addicts  themaetvee : 
tbe  dtesaae.  they  anderstand  Its 
tbsy  can  talk  ttaa  laaguaee."  The  same 
oas  for  the  Sebubns. 

Only  a  waak  bcfca^.  he  had  been  part  of 

Tbrovigh    little    saps    of    the 

ba   stlU    Indicated    his    newness    at 

•  TleUai  and  not  an  exacattoner      He 
of  ttos  BO-esJ)«d  oonoentrstlon  camps. 

*ally  sfxika  at  "we."  meaning,  of 
Only  a  raontb  ago.  he  had 

•  davlUilLty  clever   )ob  of  sucking  in 
torctgn  eorreapondcnt.  Al  Cap- 
id  Press  staA  In  Berttn. 

fob  for  tbem      Cappon 

to  Scbula'  Institute  In  Letp- 

>  •■■•  and.  In  good  American  fa«h- 

t  for  htiaself     "I    w»a   there "     Of 

fes  tfid  aoc  knew  tbat  the  mee  youn^ 

In  stoort  panu  wr.c<  caroe  tu  a*:',  in 


a  guide  wan  a   iecret-ponce   agent   «hipr«"  1 
down   frtjm   Berlin       Of   course    he   did    ii-t 
know  that  the  western  literature  he  nw  in 
the    handa   of   students    m    the    library    tiaii 
been  rtanovsd  Just  a  few  msnulea  bef(ir»>  fn  r\ 
a  locked  cJoaet  and  placed  ui  the  har.ds  .  f 
three    re'.Ub:e    par'y    members.      How    ci  uM 
he  know  that  t^rry  word  he  said  ww  lur:  • 
and  twisted  to  make  It  appear  rhat  an  Anu-r- 
Ican  waa  telling  the  Uuth  atx^ut  the  Amer- 
ican Imperlallat  invasion  \n  K.tp*.  the  Atnt-r- 
ican  phJt  to  rearm  NauO  Cierinanv.  i:ie  .\nu:-r- 
ican  hllndneaa  10  t^.e  true  pn^i-Tssive  char- 
s.-ter  oI  the  pe<  p>  ^  Artv.   .  r.iriO'^''    "!"^^<-  clevrr 
iSchuls  had  done  an  rxf>ert    job      Fo.  r  Ci - 
pon  was  yanked   bisik   t  j   -.he   r-tateis    cv    the 
home  ofllce     •     *     * 

■■I'll  concede  lhi.«    a\U'  i\   ■      yiu    ;>e<";.le  1:. 
the     We»t.-     Schu.i/     Ci  r.ti-  ued         -Y  )U  v 
learned   n>methinK  about   pn  p.ia.Aiul  >.       Y   u 
h^:c  A'.iv.''!-'.  c-M:<r.-  ■..;•  •■*;•:-.  .Marx  a.-id  Er.itels 
But  with  propaganda   alone    mein   Uetier      r 
cant  be  dene.     Onrar  izaiion  is  'ihat  .ount*. 
jxiir.ical  .rg^nizatior..     And  There  vou-.e  _■■  '. 
a   long  way   to  gt-i  before    y^u   r-vea   r.itch   up 
with  Lenin      Around  these  parts,    mvv  r.  rnt- 
body  like  Ralner  IlUdebrardt  na)tf>.   -.i  d»r.: 
cii  the  t;-p  R-.:.v<'  -Orn-.i::     •••aflers.hi;)      Z^iS- 
ser  hirrsseU  .  I'xe  .' poise  :o  r-.ie  ol  itiA'   danger- 
ous fello-*-  Hiidebrar.ctt.  whw  ;.s  tr-,ui^  t^i  ..t- 
ranUw     a     Resistance     asrair.      u?       * 
Zaisser  h.td  orT'irlred  the  Irternati'  r.r  Brig- 
ades m  Sp.<ilii:   he  knew  the  Tr.en.nini;     '  •^  ■ 
wrrd.     All  the   rest   is   pirtc'.ii^.-    j^tty-bcur- 
geois   nonsense 

"And  tt  Just  am.'iyes  rr.p.  What  kind  of  a 
p.j.Uticai  show  do  ycu  pe::p!e  run?  Here  in 
the  East,  you  have  every  opportunity  you 
cculd  possibly  ».sh  f.r  A  pclltical  party 
afraid  of  Its  own  shad-v.-  An  econcmlc  sys- 
tem that  doesn't  lurk.  An  utr.-.osphere  load- 
ed with  tension,  s'a^pici.^n  and  m.-^t-ibulty. 
National  conflicts  that  are  explosive  And  is 
It  taken  advantaire  af  Why,  any  ..f  aiy  loO 
kids  In  the  Leipzig  Seminar  cculd  produce 
genuine  revolutiuuary  .-ituat:  -:i.<  ;ut  ui  t.^i^s 
stuff  Dr. n't  you  people  hu-.t*  jlv.j  money? 
Or  dont  you  care  eiiu'ogh"  ' 

We  argued  a  iittie.  I  •-r.t^ci  '(•  exM-.^...  tii*" 
slow  course  of  Western  p«.'..;ic$,  I'^u-  laiui' 
of  democratic  decisions  I  ii<ju  uu  •■;  ih-' 
Presidential  mess»ge  to  the  p--(  pies  .A  Ku.-- 
sia  over  the  headi  oi  the  Kremlin  le.ui.  is  a.-, 
evidence  of  the  poesibiirv  that  the  We-urn 
world  could  muster  th«  elan  and  the  u>:ia- 
mism  which  goes  wilii  an  hxBtonc  mo\.tmetit 
of  liberation. 

"Tea.  yea,"  he  said,  'bu':  :.-.ere  is  <  .iiijp 
time,  or  ao  our  friends  .n  M'-»>c<jw  4.'*.iy^ 
used  to  remind  us.  Yju  are  ail  bus-,  arm- 
ing, and  mliltary  strength  nnturaliy  *iii  i:n- 
press  Stalin.  But  *hey  sinl  ha'.e  tr.  pcui'a- 
cai  initiative,  a.'-.d  I  kn^  *  jI  no  leading 
Stalinist  who  h.is  ever  thought  tor  even  a 
single  minute  of  anythini?  but  ultimate 
Soviet  victory  In  all  of  Eur-^pe  A.ii  ?i  w 
easily  they  cculd  be  'errned  Intn  'hinkt!,? 
of  defeat.  How'  We::  If  'h9  partv  ;*:  1  - 
ture  here  ar.d  else'* here  tri  'he  f-ai"  ^•■4'-:•J 
to  crack  under  the  load  ot  firtlor  ilism  in- 
security and  iieresy  If  'hf  *inn'^!T<!c  sv^- 
tem,  with  a  lltt>  carefii;  srid  .iviteir.atic 
proddln?  fri.,m  our  fide  -eeteri  n  'h^  verve 
of  break-down.  If  rf's  L« ' .-' n  ■-«  n'-v.mT:U. 
ajfltatln?  under  tiie  si  ^nn  '  ail-Et:ropean 
liberation,  bet^m  t?  m  tx"  ■  .:»>:::-»':-«^  felt. 
If  the  eautem  military  force  inclndinL-  T  • 
Red  army  itaeif.  becom--s  «  u.r*  itm'.n  w  -h 
mere  than  a  little  help  from  your  =id>v  sh  • 
through  wtih  discontent,  suh- er^t- r-.  w.d 
desertion. 

no.  have  no  fear  I  «Tr  r.i^'  Ty.rc  '  f  "- 
vert  y-u  to  Marxisn-Lt':..'.' -.".:  B';t  1:  .M.irx 
turned  Hegei  upalde  down  rnnybe  !•  w  aid 
pay  you  to  turn  LenJn  0.-1  hii  h^al  I  •'•n 
you  that  a  revolution  i.^  ^^Hrn:  '  t:e  r-i.^i- 
In  this  world  of  ours  in  lur  tirn-?  Either 
tl.i«y  will  make  It.  or  ytu  will  hive  t^  m  *ke 
It  Tou  are  rich  and  pr  »;  «Tniis  and  they 
are  poor  Y-u  hre  oT)en-m'.'.'-'fd  and  ev<<  1 
i:.'.ei::gent     ai.d  thi-y  are  fanatical  and  w 
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often     hilnd      But     they     are     serious,     my 

Iri«>n(l.    itnd   you   are   asleep.     They   wai  t   to 

:.  !.,,:  gr  •!.-  •*>  rid  .iiid  v(.u  i.nly  want  U)  ■line; 
to  It.'  Ti.'v  »ili  rontir.ue  t<,  think  In  term.s 
of  mf^vtnt.'  forward,  until  you  force  the -n  to 
thlnic        •frm.s  <  f  moving  back      •      ' 

',.,1    with    the    pr.«pectji    t->T    a    .t,-)- 
t;.e      democratic      uprising      a^aln.^t 
•<.,MliUn.inlsm'    -  Uie    Uberatii  n    of 
•  he  d..simt*t?ratlon  and  over  hrow 
I   paid   lor   the   aeers, 
a.,  a     »..•    •*  .  u^t^f-ther   a    bit    tuwar  1    the 

Bi;. :.:.,!  Z<xj  I  disHKed  the  man's  arro- 
>^u..c>-  'A  .u>i.  :  ae  ><tiU  a  professiunai  fa.  latu.  ' 
I  a. id  .  i.rf  «i^  .  'tupped  malting  not^i  and 
*.iN  bu-sy  vkitn  luruju;-;  mental  realsi.mce. 
H  w  delusive  *aB  this  rhetoric  o  the 
majises  In  motion  '  ?  What  could  thl.s 
p.-«-.ido-put6chist  tell  us.  we  *ho  had  linciwii 
the   sans-culotte^   and   Thoma.s   JeUenon' 

We  said  goodbye,  this  man  Schiilz  and  I. 
He  said,  with  t  characteristic  scir*  I  and 
squint  (whlc'i  1  '.ike  to  be  standard  E  3l.she- 
\lk  equipment),  ''it  we  wcuid  prodabi/  :net?t 
again — In  a  Sib€r'.<in  prisoner- Jf-*  a r 
camp.     •     •     • 

■■Or,"  wert  hi->  parting;  -Ai.irds  '  -Ahii.h  I  sup- 
pose I  wiU  iie.er  lorgelj,  or  ciui  yo-i  make 
a  revolution?" 


Senate  Crime  InTesti;atiii{  Committee 


FXTEN.-ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  'WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNlTfU    dTATES 

Friday.  August  24.  1951 

Mr  WILEY  Mr.  President.  Uie  days 
are  r'aiiiiir.-;  out  on  the  life  of  the  .Senate 
Crime  Inve.stiiiatina  Coramittei*  On 
Aueu.'^'  31  thi.s  ^pfcial  committee,  which 
beran  to  f^jncticn  in  May  of  1950.  'aiU 
have  retired  into  history  with  He  filing 
of  its  final  report. 

Much  ha."^  tnen  accomplishec  by  :t. 
but  a  great  deal  more  must  still  l)e  done. 
It  is  for  that  rea.son  that  I  have  made 
numerou.s  .'stat^mfnt-s  urEnni?  the  Senate 
(  I'mrri'Tce  Committee  to  carry  on  our 
crime  probe 

I  have  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
numbers  cf  area-<;  in  which  the  crime  m- 
vestisatlon  could  be  earned  on  wuh  threat 
public  bfiierius  re.'^ulting.  Amorj?  such 
areas  acsrrvir.j  ln"'estiRations  are:  crime 
in  the  Di.>tr.ct  of  Columbia;  crime  on 
th'"  'Air^r  frmt;  crime  remltin:  from 
/■'v  -'T  attempts  to  muscle  into  Chi- 
L  \ -•  )  lab'  r  un.ons.  There  arc  nu3ierous 
othtr  f:eld.i  lor  ir.vesligation,  mcreover. 

.M  'Iv.s  ume  I  tUsk  unanimous  (oasent 
ii,,i'.  .i.'r^'  t>-  printed  m  the  Appendix 
i,;i  T,-'  i'.Ect'RD  tht^  text  of  A  sta:ement 
alorii'  ;h;^  line  'Alnch  I  re^e-ased  to  the 
press  last  Sundiiy  I  aLso  a.sk  t  "lat  an 
article  I  '«ruU'  for  the  current  t;  .sue  .f 
l>>okout  mji'a/.ne  published  in  Cin- 
c  iin.iti     Ohiv     be    printed    in    tl-e    Ap- 

T.'i-:  part:cular  article  strcssi's  the 
need  for  a  hi^iher  ,'^tandard  of  mirality 
in  Qovernmeiit  and  in  private  life  One 
of  the  ways  by  which  to  help  achieve 
.s'm":i  hi.;her  standards  is  by  inter  .>ifica- 
ti'-n  :  cur  eflorts  auainst  wronrdoers, 
'lht:r  cuntmued  immunity  from  prose- 
c:';  'M  <*'rvps-  to  lower  the  morale  of  car 
;:ar';c'i!ar!y  the  morale  jf  our 
.'auon's  y:  u'ii 
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I  trust  that  the  crusade  against  crime 
will  not  end  on  the  mistaken  as.sump- 
tion  that  all  that  passibly  could  be  done 
ha.s  been  dono:  on  the  contrary,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  that  could  be 
done  and  should  be  done  remains  to  be 
done  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  shame  of 
our  cities." 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  staie- 

ment    and   article   were   ordered    to   be 

printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wiirr    Urges    Commerce    Committee    St.^rt 

L.vYi.vc   P:.\NS  To   C^hsy   Chime  Pb&be  On 

AriEP-    September    1 

Sena-,  jr  Alexa.nder  Wilfy.  Repi:>:l!can. 
Wlscon.=  in.  member  of  the  Senate  Crime  In- 
ve.'^-izatir.e  Committee,  made  public  a  lefer 
delivered  on  Fndav  by  messenger  to  .Senator 
Ed  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  Cmraerce 
Com.mittee.  urging  a  ccntmuatioh  of  fhe 
anficrime  crusade. 

-Speaklns  as  an  Individual  citizen  and 
Senator."  V-ilet  said  in  commenting  on  this 
letter  "I  hope  that  not  a  single  day  «tH  be 
lost  between  the  ending  of  cur  Special  Crime 
Committee  on  September  1  and  the  opening 
of  a  cor.tmuins  probe  by  a  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Subcommittee  thereafter. 

•The  criminals  and  alleged  criminals  of 
America  particularly  those  who  are  right 
r.';w  in  hidii.g.  flagrantly  violating  our  sub- 
pen.as  or  our  attempt  to  sen-e  subpenas. 
sl-nild  not  be  eiven  so  much  as  one  mom.enfs 
«"ri--faction  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  Con- 
gres.?'  interest  in  crime  has  ended  New 
subpen?-s  by  the  Commerce  Commattee.  or 
duly  authorized  subcommittee,  should  be 
ls.~ued  "  ^.    , 

The  f -all  text  of  Wiley's  letter  to  Chairman 
JcHNSox  reads  as  follows: 

•RrSOLVTIGN  AUTHORIZED  COMMERCE  COMMlllLiS 
TO  CARRY   ON 

'I  am  writing  to  vou  as  an  individual  Sen- 
ator tJ  convev  by  most  respectful  suggestion 
that  vou  and  vour  associates  on  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  kindly  be- 
gin to  consider  as  soon  as  your  tremendously 
bu^y  schedule  will  allow,  your  future  proce- 
dure insofar  as  taking  over  the  work  of  our 
Special  Senate  Crime  Investigating  Commlt- 
lee  IS  concerned.  As  you  know,  the  special 
committee  goes  out  of  business  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  when  we  file  our  final  report.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  1?9, 
as  amended  and  passed  on  April  24.  1951,  our 
Crime  Committee  record.^  are  to  be  turned 
over  TO  vnur  committee  which  'shall,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  section  136 
of  the  Leeislative  Reorganization  .^ct  of 
1936.*c--itinue  the  study  and  surveillance  oi 
the  subject  matter  of  thi;5  resolution  ' 

■  I  am"  sure  that  we  wi.l  comment  on  this 
matter  in  our  final  report  and  that  our  dis- 
tmg-.ashed  chairman.  Senator  O'Conor.  has 
beer.  ..nd  will  be  in  further  touch  with  you 
alor.2  thi.>  line:  but  I  thought  that  I  might 
at  t^i^  time  submit  some  individual  views 
for  vour  kind  review.  I  ask  if  you  will  please 
bear  '*ith  me  through  these  extended  com- 
ments 

'I  believe  that  the  following  facts  might 
be  considered  by  ycu  and  your  colleagues: 
■■1  The  Special  Crime  Committee  has  al- 
w^vs  been  operating  within  a  drastic  time 
limitanou.  considering  the  vastness  of  its 
Jurisdiction.  We  have  attempted  to  do  in 
the  peri.^d  since  May  3.  1950.  a  Job  which 
Stare  and  local  ii:vestlg,-.tive  agencies  in  the 
various  States  have  had  many  years  to  do, 
brt  which  m.any  of  them  have  not  done  ade- 
cuvelv  during  al!  cf  that  time.  During  the 
presei-.-  4-m.nith  extension  of  the  Crime 
Committee,  there  has  barely  been  sufficient 
time'.ir.d  resources  to  do  more  than  try  to 
liqaidate  the  outstanding  work  of  the  j>revi- 
ous  vear  of  the  Crime  Commif.ee  V.e  ha-.e 
not  b:en  r.ble  to  iiiitiatr  ni;  nv  ne-*-  hss;.::.- 
raeuts  which  might  \<.i y  we: 


by  your  standing  committee  nor  :o  complete 
ail  of  the  liquidation  of  old  assignmenu. 

•■district,  CHICAGO.  WATER  ERONT  ailME  SHOtH-D 
BE    r  CRT  HER    STUDIED 

"2  Among  the  assignments  wtlch  I  might 
possibly  be  taken  by  your  committees  are  the 
following; 

"lai  A  complete  probe  of  interstate  ang.es 
cf    crime    in    the    District    of    Columbia.     I 
realize   thut   the  Senate   and   He  use   District 
Committees   have   Jurisdiction    in   this   field, 
but    I   do   think    that    in    view   of    the    fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  d  >es  not  have 
national  representation  nor  even  local  gov- 
ernment,   the    Congress    has    an    efipecially 
heavy    resp<jnsibllity    to    It.     I    was    against 
the    Crime    Committee    attemp'ing    to    look 
Into    District    cn.me,    because    :.    knew    that 
within    the   available    perl:>d.    ^»e    could    not 
po.ssiblv    have    analv-zed    Chicai;o    interstate 
crime.  New  York  interstate  crime,  and  crime 
all    over   the   country,   and   also   handle   the 
District     assignment.     We     ha.e,     however. 
sho-*ed    s/jme   facts   with   regard   to   Dlsti-lct 
numbers  operations,  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  probe  should  be  cLropped    it   this  point. 
I  do   not  feel,  moreover,   that   the   Congress 
should  scatter  its  shots  by  a  wide   number 
of   crime    probes.     I   do   think   that    if    your 
Interstate  Commerce  Conamlttee  deveioi>£.  a 
trained    investigative    corps.     It    can    avoid 
duplication   with   the  Senate    District   Com- 
mittee   whose    request    for    an    independent 
probe  is  stLU  pending.  I  understand,  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  request  might 
thereafter  be  shelved. 

"'(b)  A  second  major  phase  worthy  of  in- 
vestigation, it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  incredibly 
odorous  situation  along  the  Wew  York-New 
Jersey  waterfront.  We  havj  never  really 
gotten  Into  the  guts  of  that  situation — where 
organized  piracy  exists  on  a  scale  that  would 
make  Captain  Kidd  green  wi:h  en\-y.  where 
all  of  the  evils  of  narcotics  trafllc,  labor- 
union  violence,  policy  rack<;ts,  and  other 
crimes  abound. 

•'  ( c  1  A  third  situation  wort  by  of  Investiga- 
tion is  the  ctirrent  gangster  ef'ort  being  made 
to  invade  the  Teamsters  Dn:on  In  Chicago. 
I  had  hoped  that  our  Senate  Crime  Commit- 
tee maght  look  Into  that  sitU£.tion  becatise  In 
recent  times,  there  have  been  a  series  of  out- 
rageo'os  bombings,  beatings,  and  murders  In 
Chicago  teamster  circles  wUch  have  indi- 
cated that  there  Is  being  attempted  a  repe- 
tition of  the  Capone  mob  muscling  into 
unions  of  the  19?6's. 

"These  are  but  a  few  phages  which  might 
well  be  explored.  The  crtisade  against  crime 
has  cnly  beg~in;  It  cannot  b.'  allowed  to  die. 

••FURTHrB  PEGEE  NOT  NEEBED  IM  GAMBLIWC  FIEUJ 

"I  do  not  feel,  of  course  (snd  Im  sure  you 
would  concur),  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  should  continue  pUing 
evidence  upon  evidence  in  fields  which  we 
have  alreadv  explored.  Sone  of  our  recent 
work  has  been  of  a  rather  cumulative  nature. 
I  think  that  we  have  already  made  our  point 
Insofar  as  exposing  organized  gambling  is 
concerned.  This  matter  (exrept  in  the  Dis- 
trict 1  should  now  be  left  to  the  States  and 
localities  to  handle. 

■3.  1  realize  what  a  tremt  ndous  Jurisdic- 
tion your  committee  has,  wtat  a  great  vari- 
ety of  sublects  come  under  your  study. 
However,  Tdo  feel  that  under  your  very 
competent  over -all  chairman- hip.  a  standing 
subcommittee  might  be  appointed  by  your 
full  committee.  That  subcommittee  need 
onlv  meet  compp.rativcly  rarely,  but  It  would 
have  a  trained  body  of  in^■estigatcrs  and 
could  do  a  splendid  Job.  For  the  small 
amount  <jf  m-oney  which  It  would  cost,  it 
could  save  untold  millions  for  Cncle  Sam 
m  addlUonal  Income-tax  rettuns  alone.  Such 
a  suocommlttee  should,  of  c:urse.  be  given 
the  same  siib'iena  power  and  the  same  right 
(by  Presidential  direction)  to  secure  income- 
be  cor:siuvred        t..x  returns,   as  we  had. 


'I  particularly  Invite  your  attention — aiwi 
I  know  you  will  agree,  bajsed  upon  your  many 
years  of  able  Senate  service — on  the  nt>ce**ity 
of  the  carefully  trained  corps  of   inveatlga- 

t-jrs  which  I  have  mentioned— m.en  with  iwa- 
Boned   'udgment   who   would  use   *Uh  great 

discretion  "and  care  the  tremendou.s  powers 
which  they  w.iu;d  p:«ses* — so  that  the  inno- 
cent (WhethfT  it  be  an  Innocent  community, 
an  innocent  individual  an  Innocent  corjxi- 
ration.  or  Innocent  associates*,  might  not  be 
harmed,  while  the  gmlty  would  net  be  spared. 

•  it tM BEES    or    PRlStNT   COMMITTEE    WOULB 
COC>PERATE 

"4    It  is  Indeed  fortunate  that  three  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  al- 
so serve  on  the  Interstate  Ccmmerce  Com- 
ji.ilttee — GUT   industrlouii   chairman.    Senator 
O  CONOR    and  my  colleagues.  Senators  Hcnt 
and  TOBTT    All  three  of  these  splendid  legis- 
lators have,  1  am  sure,  tremendously  crowded 
workdays  and  numerous  other  aasignmenU. 
But   they   would.   I  feel   sure,   be   happy   to 
constitute     the     nucleus     for     yovir     future 
work.     I  am  sure  that  insofar  as  my  worth7 
colleague     and    former     chairman,     Senator 
Ketacve*.    and    I    are    concerned,    we    two 
who    serve    on     the    Judiciary    Committee, 
should  be  happy  to  cooperate  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  with  your  committee  In  the 
event  you  would  like  to  call  upon  our  services 
and  perhaps  the  services  of  those  members 
of  our  staffs  who  have  assisted  lu  on  the 
probe. 

"5  I  realize  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  legislators,  rather  than  crime  lnve»tl-| 
gttors:  but  In  these  Instances  of  crime,  which 
I  have  cited  alxive,  and  In  others  which 
might  be  mentioned,  we  have  a  paramount 
responslbUity  which  I  feel  we  must  diacharge. 
'■6.  I  want  to  point  out  further  that  the 
files  of  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  con- 
stitute literally  treasures  of  information 
which  can  be  used  down  through  the  years 
in  supplementing  the  work  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law-enforcement  olDcers.  It  wotUd 
be  a  pity  U  those  files  were  simply  to  gather 
dust  m  some  Senate  attic. 

••HATION'S  TOP  caiMIWAI-S  STIU,  WOT  MAliT  HIT 

"7    We  have  seen  that  In  the  Instances  of 
the  largest  syndicates,  the  topmost  individ- 
uals have  generally  remained  immune  from 
prosec-atlon.     We  have  still  barely  cracked 
these  topmost  Individuals,  men  of  the  char- 
acter of  Frank  Costello,  Joe  Adonis,  etc.     1. 
do  not   feel  that   convlca'ig   any  such   toji 
Indlvicuals   of    contempt   of   the    Senate    1,1 
enough  (even  if  we  should  be  successful  In 
the   contempt   cases).     On   the   contrary.    I 
think  that  we  ought  to  help  lay  the  basis 
for  conviction  of   these   Individuals   of   ths 
substantive  crimes  of  which  we  feel  they  are 
guilty. 

"Speaking  generaUy  and  without  any  spe- 
cific individu*!  in  mind,  I  think  that  it  is 
baaicaUy  wrong  for  any  American  to  fetl 
complacent  that  top  criminals  are  put  awar 
for.  say.  a  year  In  prison,  rather  than  thi» 
20  or  30  years  which  they  undoubted!-/ 
should  get  for  the  wide  variety  of  crimesi 
of  which  they  are  really  guUty.  We  legis- 
lators cannot,  of  com-»e,  proeecute.  but  wii 
can  certainly  help  pave  the  way  for  proee- 
cutlon. 

"Our  aim  has  never  been  to  "gef  any  in- 
dividuals as  such,  because  we  are  Uiterested 
In  legislation.  But,  if  in  the  process,  the 
criminal  master  mind-s  can  be  exposed,  it 
should   certainly  be  done. 

••We  have  learned  that  the  threat  of  a 
Federal  investigation  has  been  enough  to 
rtaily  worry  the  Nations  top  criminals  who 
invariably  have  been  unafraid  of  State  and 
local  probe*. 

"I  would  not  want,  cf  course,  a  congres- 
sional rommittee  or  subcommittee  to  ever 
assume  that  it  can  take  the  place  of  any 
dulv  nmstituted  Federal  investigative  agency. 
such  as  the  sre-at  FBI.  or  the  Secret  Service. 
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or  the  Nkrooctei  Bar«iu  I  do  think,  how- 
•vcr.  that  far  miM  tlmt  U)  ccme.  a  sub- 
«oauBittc«  SUCH  u  I  ftm  tufnr««tin«.  ct^iukl 
aupplciiMnt    tlM   work   csf    tbca*   and    otbcr 

-DuTinf  tb«  ftttf  and  »  h*ii  of  our  cnnw 
«ommlttc*'>  work,  w*  hare  op«r»i«d  wli&out 
psLTUsan  poUUc«  and  In  Tirtually  unbrokfn 
bMrmoaf.  I  am  avire  that  th..i  record  could 
be  di|pitest«d  on  your  own  comailtte*  " 
-Tor  cu^xmjlUb  axx  s-*«Tn«  to  «su>«  thxh 
acmrmms 

-ContCT«B'  )c*  te  C.ifflnltely  mjt  donr  !n 
this  Qrkl.  a«  I  ae*  H  Already,  -.h*-  p*r.c5u;um 
o(  cTime  ts  atartlng  In  tbe  «wtn4?  back  a«alnst 
th«  refcsnn  ware  Th«r«  must  be  no  let-up 
In  our  taand  crusad«.  a<  I  •«<«  :t  You.  wnn 
your  prtaJouBd  •ptrttual  »ena*  can.  I  am  lure. 
appr«ctatc  wtiat  I  am  aaylng 

*T  rcAllae.  too.  ttiat  vhis  whole  matter  is 
■cmrtbliHt  tl»t  you  will  want  t.^  take  up  wun 
the  full  commrtte*.  but  I  do  hope  t^at  thu 
can  be  done  at  an  early  date  If  tber*  ia  a 
hiatus  between  the  expiration  of  the  special 
eommlTta*  and  the  start  of  a  later  prob«. 
1  am  afnOd  tt  would  be  moat  ur.fcytunat* 
and  uneconoBaioiL  ai:  a  bo  I  am  mde«d  hoping 
that  ther«  can  be  an  unbroken  contlnxiity. " 

IFrom  the  Lookout  of  August  1S».  19511 
Uxms  aratiB  Smatoa  Ai.Duu*nKB  Wnjr. 
FmoM  WTSCOMHH,  a  MtMBUt  cr  thx  Su«a« 
CziMi  InrtsTtOATatG  CoMitrrru.  Vhws  thx 
araousiKe  Amookt  or  Eviduick  That  Has 
p»^M  UHaCTKZB  ajra  Giwx  His  Oronow  or 
THE  RMsroimaajras  or  thx  Cbxixtiaji  is 
PUKUC  Li»« ' 

*anttmately.  ruecew  In  xhe  war  against 
crtme  ^gptaOM  on  the  uplifting  of  atandarda 
of  public  and  pnvate  morality,  a  r«d*dicaUoa 
vo  bMtc  >iatrttu»l  v&lues.  wbicli  will  email 
ngbtaooa  tnd^naOoo  over  crime  and  cor- 
ruption. To  UUa  eud.  the  committee  kiok* 
with  coafliSeaM  to  the  creat  force  of  religion 
f»wi  monaity  aa  applied  tn  all  phaawt  af  me 
and  to  aoiOMl  education  of  the  generatlona 
which  follow  ■■ 

Theae  worda  are  found  on  page  188  of  a 
committee  print  of  the  third  repc«-t  of  the 
Senate  CMaw  Invecu^tlng  Committee.  For 
orer  1  year.  w«  membera  of  the  committee 
(popularly  known  as  the  KefauTer  commit- 
tee) have  Ttarted  the  length  and  breadth 
ot  tbla  Ifstloa.  aarklTig  out  instances  of  crime 
and  umiuptton  I  perscnally  have  Investi- 
gated m  Waablncton.  Kansas  dry.  Las  Vet^as. 
Los  Angctea,  and  aome  other  cttles.  Pollow- 
inf  aaeta  at  our  dlaclocures.  following  all  our 
leglalaUvt  sucgestlons  for  reforms,  the  com- 
mltte*  hM  esoM  back  to  the  basic  point  that 
tt  to  upon  religion  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  crtme  and  corruption  depends. 

"nila  ts  no  nsw  conclusion.  As  a  matter  ot 
fet.  tbls  aoliitlon — man's  returra  to  Ood— 
•ver  has  been  aTallebl*  to  us  poor  mortau. 
Wb*t  mlrades  we  ootUd  achieve  if  we  but 
reallx  d  It  and  made  use  of  the  dyiutmlc 
torcc  for  bvman  happiness,  for  peace  and 
proapertty.  that  la  inherent  tn  Chrtstunlty. 
tf  we  but  applied  spintual  principles  in  every 
phase  of  oar  daily  Ufes. 

"Sound  education. ~  such  as  the  Crime 
Ooramlttec  reeommended.  meana  obviously 
BKsre  than  teaching  the  ABC's  to  the  Na- 
tftoe'B  yoasf — more  than  stullLng  heada  with 
,  chemistry,  grazEjnar.  etc.  Sound 
iBTOiTca  basically  the  inculcation 
principles  on  the  minds  of  our 
Psttaa-a  yo«xth. 

can  be  few  greater  satisfactions 

far  of  helping  to  mold  the  mmda 

aloDg   creative,    ooostructlve 

Iff  otm  dear  wife   for   many   years 

>  ta  fluaday  school,  as  did  other  mem- 

Cvery  moment  devoted 


li  for  reading  la  ccnnectlon 
VttMC'U  f-ar  Auguit  26, 
BatpooalblUty  tu  Public  Ufe. 


•h  the  Crime 

■•>»n  convinced 

f'^  '   hlng  our 

:.    Sunday 


to  this  t»»k  was  In  lt.<wlf  a  bVsHlnr  .\  '  =« 
measure  ot  per*  ii«l  fviin.lmpi  t;  »  n-.-  %«;:»> 
cf  service  to  Gvxl  aiici  V  ;a  >  c  .:.:  .  '.  ■ 
Act*  5  2fi.  AS  my  rf:»dfr~  -  -m-.;  Know,  are 
re.ated  iho  w.  rds  f  r- •  r  •  !;  council: 
"We  puRht  to  otx>y  Cnd  ra'hfr  'Jipn  men" 

And  so  T  5»i!i:tp  '^p  tfr.'  if  Thousands  of 
Sund-iy-schcvd  ici.  i.  rs  iar\>ughout  the  Na- 
tion for  their  obodif  r.cf  'r  ^ur  Lord,  for  the  r 
tiisplrtrijr  c^ntrib-iticn  U  .1e  <^t'rvlce  nf  Gtxl. 
and.  yes,  Ir.deed.  :2'c  <rr  ,  r  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

The  m.-.re  I  h.T  »  ■*  r«.  '  • 
Comr.iltte^  'he  mfr»  I  hi-.- 
that  if  we  d'.a  d  better  ;.;  - 
Tcungsters  ai  rr'-'her's  K:- 
schtJol  in  gr.vif  icl'.^^l  hteh  »cb(X)l.  and  In- 
»tltuiion3  nf  huh'^r  Ifarnmg.  ttie  dreadful 
pn.(b;ems  t^;it  vie  lace  today  would  present 
ihe:a*elves  rareiy  Pn  blems  of  gambling  as 
a  120  OOC,C!00,000  ir.clustjy.  cf  crlnfilnaL*  Infil- 
trating Into  ieglt:mBie  business,  of  wild  teen- 
age Toun^t.er9  a.'Testeti  on  narcotics  }ag8.  of 
scandalous  baaketbaM  sel'.-  'itF  1'  bloody 
gangland  slaying'  of  rTri.p:.:.:i  -.'  public 
c;fflcl.ilJ.  of  casli.os  rii:.r:r"i;  ■vlrit-  yn.  of 
thousands  of  homes  brok>>!i  bfcnu^e  the 
breadwinners'  pay  envelopr<>  :.ivp  n*-  :■  •:<i  d 
to  put  money  do^-n  on  ^  r--^  r.u>'-  -^  .  i 
have  been  k?pt  fr'^ra  ti^'^r'ori-c  :i.t.i  :'.-.  >> 
emphasis  t^en  placed  :n  the  r'.i,'.-:t  i;-.t;  f 
teachlu< 

You  and  I  and  all  like-n  -de'l  .-Nrr-f-r- "  •.  rs 
must  rec>-jeii.ze  tliat  the  bt**-  '^'y  •  -.i.-uh 
crime  is  to  stop  It  before  ;'  -■  '  -s  H  ■*  >  By 
spiritual  education  of  the  ir.iiiiest  order. 

Bu.  :l:.s  '  :.-'.v.?lon  on  our  part  need  not 
be  based  solely  on  rt-Telatlf  n^  of  the  Senate 
Crime  Commlitfe  Yru  ^nri  I  icnow  from 
the  revelailons  of  ether  Feder.^l.  State,  and 
local  invcstuatLng  ^oups  that  the  problem 
of  public  morality  is   jne  of  the  most  chal- 

nct  the  most 


cur  a_T 


r  .shadv  prac- 
c  Reconstri.ic- 
Ycu   have  read 


»e^jc     to 

h.i'.   -n-v 
Lrjy    :....y 


lenging  problem^ 
challenging 

You  have  read  the  s'    re 
tlces    in    cv  anection    with 
Uon    F. nance    Corp'  ri'i.ii: 
of  the  mir.k-coai  sriits.  the  ^et  p-iref7  r  gifts 
You  have  read  of  other  diaf:csures  that  In- 
dicate there  has  been  a  de.ay    if  men  .=;  spir- 
ItUiJ  core. 

Well.  then.  I  repe.it,  h.  w  !.-f  r.  e  t>^  solve 
the  problem'  By  a  rededi-  .';  i;  '.  r  irttual 
values,  a  persouai  and  ::..i.'>-s  :ni  r  u  '>".n- 
vigorauon  on  the  bas. :  pr:;iciples  •  :  ^e 
Gospel. 

It  la  net  enough  !cr  '-h<'  Ch-is*.  im  to 
worship  his  Cre;.-  t  i.i  his  c.-iurch.  i  tvr- 
fails  upon  him  the  obli^i'ion  t<>  p\i'  ."-.is 
creed  into  hia  deed  7  da^  s  ot  '.h' 
let  his  light  so  .shine  bel  .re  m?:i 
may  &ec  his  gj^jd  worLs.  Aiici  '.!..•  *. 
emulate  his  eiinnp!*' 

The  Christian  has  an  .blieat;  n.  pnrtlcu- 
larly  In  relation  to  his  elecn-e  ofBciils  *  ) 
secure  the  finest  and  most  hj-nf«!t  pu^'lc- 
splrlted  citizens  available  I  <!t  hi:r.  r-  ei  t 
those  indtviduaL-^  who,  unMlct?  Caesa:  >!  wif.-, 
are  not  above  .eusplclon  Let  h:rn  t!ir;i  :iit 
from  ofBce  those  Ir.divlduaLs  »h''  ha\e  ass  - 
elated  with  gamblers  and  racke'.et'rs  Lit 
blm  turn  out  thoM-  lax  la-a'-eLfiTrenierit  •.  '- 
fleers— sherlJTs.  p-,!lce  chiefs.  dl-sTin  rt"  t- 
neys — wno  have  winked  at  Instances  "f  ^.i:r;- 
bllng    and    racketeerlnc;   n    t^  eir    niici.xt 

Are  these  tasks  easy''  Of  ctjurs*?  n  t 
They  are  d.ifflcul'  They  tak"  time  cr.'  Ky. 
Oftea  financial  contrlbutl';!.;-;  f  r  'he  i-M'.;.-<e 
of  good  K'^'-'ernraent  But  th''=e  tnins's  must 
be  d<jne  If  you  and  I  are  to  \->e  wrr'h/  ,f 
the  description  "Christian  m  its  t^rou  le^t, 
most    ethical.    rr.'~>«i    spintual    meaning 

In  the  face  of  this  chaUenge  I  am  net 
one  of  thofce  who  are  dlijc  .uraged  tr  dis- 
heartened. Tu  be  sure.  I  cann;t  rff]oli  p  over 
the  appalling  conditions  that  we  „f  the 
Crime  Committee  have  found.  But  I  can 
rejoice  In  the  certain  and  sure  itr.  w.-'l^e 
that  oijr  people-  t,\ll  be  ad»'qi:;:r(  •  •;.,  •  t  it 
of  L-;;lvlnit  this  pr';blern,  ..s'.d  *^  .*  '.hr  '  ••  ^ 
L.:    Cod   Hi   v>jr   L'.uutry   -All:   \.t   .:\   'lie   v  m- 


guard  of  th'  -e   'rfy,*   up<  n  cleaning  up   that 

S.  N-Vr    R   WILFT   siRj.ssrs 

"It  Is  upon  relislnn  fh;it  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  crime  and  con  \i:  t ;  >n  def)€ndj?  ' 

"Sound   edtication   i!.v   ives,    baslcall 
Inculcation  of  more  ;,riiic.plt'b     ts  the 
of  our  Nation's  ycu'h 

"If  we  did  a   better   >,b   'if    'r.i'h!:. 
youngsters     •     •     •     the  dre.Tc!':..!  pr 
th.^t  we  face  today  would  prpser.t  *her. 
rarely  " 

"You  and  I  must  recrei.i^p  -hat  th 
way  to  smash  crime  is  to  stop  it  bef.re  i*. 
starts,  Ho»  ?  By  spiritual  education  A  the 
talsbeat  order." 

"The  Christian  has  an  oblik;,K.i'  n.  pnr'i.u- 
larly  In  relation  to  his  elective  offlcUi?,  to 
secure  the  finest  and  mo.'-t  honest  public- 
spirited  citizens  available 

"What  mlracies  we  could  a<  liieve  if  f-e 
but  •  •  •  made  use  of  the  dyirimic 
force  for  human  happiness  fi  r  pear« .  .it.d 
prosperity  that  is  inherent  in  Christianity   " 
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Arrival  in  the  United  States  of  Greek 
Displaced  Periont 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.DOUGLAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THF   '^FNATE  OF  THE   UNITED   ST.-\TFS 

tridav.  August  24.  I'Jol 

Mr,  DOUGLA.«  Mr.  Prrsidrnt,  en 
July  16.  32  ni'^'n.  wom^n,  and  children 
from  Gri^f^c"  rf-mlnd^^d  Am^^ncans  of 
their  precioi:^  freedom,  which  at  times 
we  take  for  granted  This  frredcm  ;s  a 
God-given  ritzht.  But  it  must  be  con- 
stantly prottcted  and  founht  for.  or 
ruth'it  >.'-  men.  hungry  for  power,  w.;;  de- 
sLroy  the  democratic  and  free  in.stitu- 
t.ons  that  are  the  product  of  mans 
eternal  desire  lor  jiir-tic  and  decency 

The  ancient  Greek.s  were  the  fi:>':  to 
affirm  the  essenti.il  dignity  and  wor'h  of 
the  individual.  Tht.y  e.:tabii;'hed  the 
philosophy  of  p.rsonal  and  intellectual 
freedom  on  winch  the  meat  city-.<.  i  is 
wpre  pattern^'d  Indeed,  it  was  Socr  .t.^s 
u!.o  drank  the  hemlock  poLson  and  .^\ic- 
riiiced  his  life  for  this  principle.  Th':n, 
undrr  tne  state.<man-ship  of  such  men  as 
1  ;>.  mitocles  and  Pericles,  these  states 
1  k1  .!i  the  development  of  an  ariistic  and 
!!.:•  ilcclual  riowenng  that  has  not  been 
surpa.s.s»d.  The  modern  world  is  even 
yf't  diiiwini?  from  ideas  and  accomph5h- 
of  the  Greeks.  The  roots  of  con- 
r.irv  -science.  mathcmatic«,  archi- 
f,  pi.ilooophy,  scur^Jtur-'.  and  Iit- 


trm;: 
tec"  u 
era':; 
of  Gi 


ai!  buried  deep  in  the  h;;:tr,ry 


'  arc 
'ce 

Since  the  beginnin;^  of  the  S:ccnd 
World  War,  the  lot  of  Greece  has  been 
hard  In  1941  her  small  and  determined 
army  turned  back  the  Italian  invasion. 
Then  with  equal  courage  they  fouiiht  the 
Nazis  of  Germany  when  they  took  up 
wheie  Mu.v-^olini  had  failed.  But  the 
over'A helming  numbers  of  the  German 
armie.s  were  Ux)  much.  For  3  years  after 
that,  the  Nazis  carried  out  one  of  the 
cruelest  and  most  Inhuman  of  all  pro- 
t'rams  nf  national  extermination  against 
the  ;:•";.!"  of  Greece  Thousands  were 
.slarvLvi  to  death,  ether  thousands  were 
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executed,  and  many  more  died  of  the  dis- 
eases   which    flourish    on    hunger    and 

mi. so  IT 

But  despite  these  years  of  incredible 
hardship,  the  Greeks  were  ready  to  fight 
for  liberty  once  more.  In  2  years  of  un- 
official but  very  real  warfare  against  the 
Communists,  they  proved  their  mettle. 
And  in  Korea  the  Greek  troops  are  prov- 
in2  them.selves  brave  and  efficient  fight- 
ers once  more. 

Since  1948  over  2.600  Greeks  have  en- 
tered this  country  under  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act.  The  American  Hellenic  E^d- 
ucational  Progressive  Association,  or 
AHEP.^.  has  done  splendid  work  in  fi- 
nancuiL'  the  transportation  of  many  of 
these  displaced  persons  and  has  helped 
them  to  find  homes,  jobs  and  happiness 
in  this  country. 

On  July  16.  32  of  these  di.^placed  per- 
sons landed  in  America.  But  they  did 
not  land  at  Ellis  Island.  During  their 
voyase,  they  expressed  a  desire  to  visit 
the  Statue  of  Liberty— the  symbol  of 
freedom  to  all  Americans  and  to  millions 
throughout  the  world — before  setting 
foot  on  American  soil.  A  moving  account 
of  the  gratitude  and  sincerity  of  these 
Greek  immigrants  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  Tuesday,  July  17.  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grffk  dps  Bow  TO  Miss  Libertt— Thirtt- 
Two  Who  Asked  Are  PEHMrmiD  to  First 
Set  Foot  on  United  States  Soil  on  Bedloes 

ISI-ANO 

Two  symbols  of  the  American  way  of  life 
were  introduced  yesterday  to  32  Greek  Immi- 
g.'-ants.  One  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The 
other  was  a  hot  dog. 

Arri'.ing  at  a  Hoboken  pier  aboard  the 
Greek  liner  Sea  Hellas,  the  26  men.  5  women, 
and  a  little  girl  made  an  unusual  request. 
They  remained  aboard  the  vessel  and  asked 
that  the  first  American  soil  they  set  foot  on 
be  Bpdloes  Island,  on  which  stands  the 
Statue  nf  Liberty. 

The  .American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive .Association,  under  whose  sponsor- 
.ship  the  displaced  persons  were  brought  here, 
checked  with  the  Department  oi"  Immigra- 
tion The  way  was  cleared  and  the  immi- 
grant? were  taken  from  the  Sea  Hellas  onto  a 
tugb-a:. 

The  tugs  first  stop  was  Bedloes  Island.  As 
the  tug  neared  the  island  and  the  Great 
Lady  became  visible  through  the  haze,  a  22- 
year-nid  girl  suddenly  Jumped  up  from  the 
valise  on   which  she  was  sitting. 

CI-ASPS    HANDS    .AS    IE    IN    PRATER 

Her  hands  clasped  together  as  if  in  prayer, 
the  tfir!.  Ourania  Zaphiropoulo,  whispered  in 
Greek      Bless  God.    Be  with  us  all  the  time" 

F'Mlnwme  the  girls  lead,  the  others  leaped 
to  their  feet  and  Wgan  waving  and  shouting. 
Then,  eivlng  way  to  an  urge  to  make  some 
noise  to  express  their  happiness,  a  group  of 
the  vouneer  men  began  a  gay  and  cheerful 
song  wnose  title  in  English  was  'Sea,  Wild 
Sea  ■ 

The  first  step  on  American  soil  was  a  sol- 
emn moment  for  each  immigrant.  They 
walked  slowly,  eyes  staring,  toward  the  steps 
leading  to  the  statue.  Then  under  Miss  Llb- 
ertvs  shadow  they  knelt  to  receive  a  blessing 
from  the  Reverend  Demetrlos  Makrls,  chan- 
celor  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese  of  North  and 
South  America. 

After  an  Inspection  of  the  statue,  the  Im- 
migrants met  the  second  American  symbol — 
the  hot  dog  with  mustard. 


TAKES  A  IHTX,  AND  SIOLBS 

Stamettcs  Oreveas,  a  former  prisoner  of 
the  Nazis,  took  hla  flrst  bite  of  a  frankfurter, 
and  a  great  smile  broke  .icross  fcis  face 

Among  those  who  arrived  vfere  women 
whose  husbands  had  been  kille<l  in  the  war 
and  men  whfjse  homes  had  liecn  burned 
down.  Each  was  ready  to  tei:  a  story  of 
hardship  and  tragedy.  Rather  than  that, 
though,  they  wanted  to  talk  about  their  fu- 
ture in  America. 

The  association  has  brought  <)50  dL^placed 
persons  of  Greek  origin  to  the  Iniied  States 
during  the  last  4  months.  The  immigrants' 
requebt  to  go  to  the  Statue  ol  Liberty  before 
any  place  else  was  made  to  the  association 
through  Capt.  Stamatioa  Polemis,  skipper 
ol'  the  Nea  Hellas. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
incident  may  at  first  seem  small.  But 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  free  world.  These  displaced  per- 
sons, who  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty  through  countless  hardships, 
were  brought  to  this  country  with  the 
help  of  a  group  of  public-spirited  and 
unselfish  Greek-Americans.  The  Dis- 
placed Persons  Act,  under  nhich  they 
were  admitted,  is  a  reaflBrmation  of 
Americas  willingness  to  provide  a  haven 
for  the  homeless  tempest -tossed  peoples 
of  the  Old  World.  And  finally,  contrary 
to  all  regulations,  they  were  permitted  to 
visit  the  Statue  of  Liberty  without  going 
first  to  Ellis  Island.  This  fierce  love  of 
freedom,  unselfish  generosity,  and  un- 
derstanding by  the  authorities  of  the 
desire  and  dignity  of  the  individual 
combine  to  form  an  American  story  at 
its  best. 


AFL  President  Say*  Oar  Freedom  is  a 
Tmst  We  Mast  Defend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  liaVIN  PRICE 

OF   rLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  PRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"Our  Heritage:  Freedom."  written  by 
William  Green,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  the  August 
1951  issue  of  the  American  Federationist. 
the  oflBcial  periodical  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor: 

Our  Huutage:  Fxezdom 

Members  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  that 
they  are  cltlBens  of  a  great  Nation  whose 
InBtltutions  are  based  on  sound  p>rinclples 
of  human  freedom,  giving  each  and  all  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  ot  hap- 
piness. These  rights  are  buttressed  by  con- 
stitutional guaranteees  of  freedom — freedom 
to  worship  In  accord  with  one's  conscience, 
the  right  of  association,  the  right  to  work  or 
not  to  work,  protection  against  arbitrary  ar- 
rest and  the  right  to  trial  Jury. 

Just  how  important  these  rights  are  W0 
know  as  we  Isarn  tlis  tragic  facU  of  what 
bapK :  ns  to  our  citizens  and  the  cltisens  of 
other  free  nations  when  they  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  incur  tlie  displeasure  of  tlie 
U.  S.  S.  B.  <»  its  satellites.    A  human  being 


has  no  sacredneas  in  their  eyes,  for  to  theu 
a  person  has  no  higher  purposs  than  to  obay 
the  orders  of  the  appointed  representatives 

of  the  Communist  Party.  Those  who  do  not 
obey  orders  are  sent  to  corrective  work  camps 
or  liquidated.  Citizens  live  In  dread  of  the 
early  morning  knock  on  the  door  as  a  sum- 
mons to  answer  prejudged  charges  The 
more  important  persons  are  subjected  to 
Communist  procedures — drugs,  et  cetera — 
sc  that  they  sign  confessions  and  declare 
their  "guilt."  In  addition  to  those  In  polit- 
ical prisons,  the  numbers  In  the  Kremlin's 
compulsory  labor  camps  have  been  estimated 
as  high  as  15,000,000. 

We  have  a  free  press  which  publishes  the 
views  of  many  groups  sti  that  we  can  get 
some  kind  of  hearings,  whereas  In  Coomiu- 
nlst  states  no  one  Is  free  to  disagree  with 
party  policy.  One  must  follow  the  party 
line  without  deviation.  In  this  country  ap- 
prehension is  roused  should  an  Individual  be 
penalized  for  differing  with  official  policy. 
Here  we  have  freedom  to  express  differing 
political  views,  to  Join  political  parties  of 
our  own  choosing,  and  the  right  to  secret 
ballot  to  assure  real  freedom  In  voting  for 
representatives  of  our  own  choosing 

We  have  the  right  to  organize  in  unions 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  contracts  de- 
termining the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  we  v,ork  and  we  have  that  most 
precious  right  which  distinguishes  free  men 
from  slaves— the  right  to  refuse  to  work 
under  conditions  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
fair. Because  this  right  is  ao  basic,  we  uae 
it  with  a  feeling  of  deep  responsibility  for 
consequences  to  workers  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  a  way  of  life  emphasizes  the  dignity 
of  every  human  being  by  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity of  determining  his  own  life  with 
responsibility  for  his  decisions.  ThU  way  of 
life  resolves  on  the  ability  of  each  Individual 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  and  to  t>e 
aware  of  the  effects  of  his  acts  and  decisions 
on  the  rights  of  others. 

Those  who  hare  had  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  a  free  country  and  enjoying  a  free  way 
of  life  can  never  be  content  in  any  other 
envlronmont.  Freedom  stimulates  initiative 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  spiritual  forces  which  are 
the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

Our  freedom  Is  a  sacred  herltac* — a  trust 
which  we  must  defend  against  aU  w'iio  would 
take  It  from  us. 

In  this  hour  of  national  peril  to  a  strong 
nation,  we  need,  as  during  the  period  of  this 
cotmtry's  birth,  to  echo  the  challenge  of 
one  of  its  founders:  ■'Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death."  With  a  totalltarlt.n  enemy  that 
discredits  all  that  we  bellevf-  there  can  be 
no  compromise.  Aggressive,  atheistic  mate- 
rialism cannot  coexist  with  Chrlstlsn  civil- 
ization. 


Wbat  Is  the  Matter  Witk  Some  of  Oar 
Preachers? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNT All V EB 

Tuesday.  August  14,  19&1 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  append  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  Augxist  20.  1951. 
quoting  the  Rev  Carl  D.  Soule,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  peace  commission  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  as  urging  the  surrender  of 
United  States  sovereignity  to  a  workl 
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fovemment  In  which  we  will  be  hope- 
lessly outnumbered  and  outvoted  Just  as 
we  are  now  In  the  United  Nations. 

U  the  Reverend  Souie  is  correctly 
qxjoted.  he  is  advocating  the  worst  type 
of  world  despotism — the  domination  of 
the  world  by  the  have-not  nations  that 
have  made  a  mess  of  their  own  govern - 
m?nt5 — a  world  despotism  that  will  be 
ruled  by  Stalin  and  his  Asiatic  stooges, 
which  would  i»tx»ed  to  dram  away  our 
wealth  aiMl  dra«  our  standard  of  living 
down  to  the  world  level. 

None  will  deny  that  on?  of  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  the  Kremlin  is  to  dis- 
credit aod  destroy  the  Chrisuaa  relijiion. 
aixi  those  who  advocate  itie  policies  ac- 
credited to  Reverend  Souie  are  doing 
nx>re  to  discredit  the  Christian  reliKion 
than  any  other  fore?  m  America,  and  are 
plasrtng  right  Into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munists. 

IntemationjiILsm.  communism,  and 
fascism  arc  all  forms  of  absoiutism 
which  can  lend  only  to  despotism.  Show 
me  an  internationalist  who  would  sur- 
render the  sovereisTUty  of  the  United 
States  to  a  world  super -government  and 
reduce  the  United  States  to  the  status 
of  a  mere  world  province,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  potential  traitor  to  the  United 
States.  Tou  will  know  them  because 
they  are  the  type  who  smear  loyal  Amer- 
icans with  such  terras  as  "isolationism'* 
and  "IfcCarthyism. "  The  article  from 
the  Tribune  follows: 

PASToa  Daeas  Vwmo  Statss  Suuxmtm 
or  BowwummTr—FAWa  Woau)  Stats 
B-noKsaa   Tsuw   XTS 

SuiTvndflr  or  United  Statm  tovervlgnty  to 
a  world  government  wa«  urged  y^terday  by 
the  Itev.  Cwrl  D.  Souie.  a  member  of  tbe 
warn  paaea  eommlaalou  of  tbe  Metbodlst 
church.  B»  cpok*  tn  the  Krergreen  Park 
Metbodlst  Church.  Ninety-fourth  and  Bo- 
man  AveniiB. 

ObMtTtng  that  the  lietbodist  chorch  had 
helped  to  get  the  United  States  Into  the 
United  Hatlons  by  a  widespread  letter-wrtt- 
lii(  ompalgn.  ha  added  that  "In  our  church 
there  la  strong  support  for  the  Unitfd  Ifa- 
tkna,  and  ther*  are  many  who  would  like  lo 
go  beyopd  tba  United  Nations  tc  something 
■trontar." 

cms  co»naxifc«  nATZMXitr 

Be  then  nctad  that  tbe  church's  last  gen- 
eral eoQlaranec.  In  Boston  In  1948.  adojn^d 
a  statement  reaflLmlng  Its  faith  in  tha 
United  Nations,  but  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity for  a  stronger  form  of  organization — 
some  typa  of  world  government  whereby  na- 
tions would  surrender  more  of  their  sover- 
etgaty  than  tbcy  have  yet  done. 

Taking  for  bis  subject.  Three  Pillars  of 
Peae*.  the  Reverend  Mr  Sotile  said  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  is  the  great  obstacle  to  those 
seeking  tntamattooal  control. 

"A  Christian  Is  not  primarily  an  Ameri- 
can," he  said.  "Be  Ls  flxst  of  ail  a  Christian. 
We  should  glva  greater  attention  to  pro- 
nouncements made  by  international  bodies. 
asfMClallj  ChrlatUn  bodies  such  as  tlie 
Wortd  Ooanell  of  ChurctMs." 


iM  aicLaasTtcii 
with  approval  tha  action  of 
tll«  WotiA  OoUBCil  of  Churches  at  Axnater- 
dafli  1b  IMt  in  condemning  both  commu- 
I  capita Usm  with  tlw  staument  that 
was  eapabla  of  insuring  Juatlce  and 
IB  tks  world.  The  pronouneement 
kt  SfittaHsm  had  failed  to  meet 
aad  had  conccntratad  on  ma- 
Ulls  was  mudl&ed  to  con- 
fairs"  capitaiiam. 


The  Reverend  Mr   ?  m>  T^^i.i'.'ert  •'  ■    :i 
Conantutee    which    r«^rtiioed    th<'    si?i'      :    tin- 
approprlattcn     reccmrncncpd     hv     P'''«.i(1ent 

Truman  for  thp  L-nlTPd  Nftri.  r.-,  ;<■.>:  -  I'.d 
that  church  leaders  h;ul  bnninarrip«:  •••■  opi- 
ate with  letters  tf  priest  uixi'.w  'h<;  the 
cut  be  restored 

The    church    is    concerned,    he    said,    that 
the  Nation  ;.ve  up  t.    a".'.     ! 
He  praised  the  artiv.ti,*, 
t;-"r.i  e^-'  >r,cr.Mr   „„:.:■!   -    i  ..' 
tlc\ilar!T,  Its  j>rr'k'r:ir.i     :  :■ 
to  fore-gn  nation* 


lOmmitments. 
h"  L'Mted  Na- 
;:'-n  i»_nd.  par- 
.ioai  as8lbtan\.e 


Inteoiify    Defeaie    Program.    William 
Greea,  AFL  President,  Urses 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MELV^N  PRICE 

or  u.l:n(;'>? 
IN  THE  HOU5F  OF  rE:~:r->FNT.4,'IVE3 

Thursday.  Au^rust  :r  IjjI 

Mr.  PRICE.  IMr.  Spr:i:<er.  und-r  Irnv-^ 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Hucord.  I 
include  herewith  an  cdironal  written  by 
Wiil-am  Green,  president  of  \he  .•^.meri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor,  which  app;  .ired 
in  the  Au^jst  1951  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pederationist.  the  offic.al  publica- 
tion of  the  AFL : 

Deti.nsf  Is  Imftr-^tive 

The  iren  in  the  Kre;:;;in  are  realist.'!  when 
they  prop>f;se  an  end  ".o  i^ss  of  iiuman  lives 
and  waste  cf  quantuies  of  munitions  In 
fighting  up  find  down  the  tcmtjry  of  Korea 
with  no  possibility  of  vlctr^.ry  They  directed 
their  represent 'I  •..ves  In  the  United  N?.'i'^rs 
to  propose  a  truce.  This  he  did  at  the 
c  nciusion  of  a  vicious  duitribe  ag  :;.  t  • -.e 
member  nations  fl^htlne  in  Korefi  .  j.  .:n- 
taln  the  princip'e?  of  the  t.';:ir'd  Nations. 
Such  a  truce  determines  military  ad.'Uit- 
ment.  At  the  beginning  of  truce  parleys  the 
Communi-stfi  tried  to  assume  the  position  of 
hosts  dealing  with  reprcsenta-lvcs  ol  a  con- 
quered army.  CSer.r  cor.dlt?  )n5  of  equality 
were  laid  down  by  the  Ui  ted  Nations  nego- 
ti.'itors  as  the  basis  Ii  r  c  ntintnns:  negotia- 
tions. .American  citizens  are  LTnteiul  to  Vice 
Admiral  Joy  and  his  a-so<-iate8  for  the  way 
tbffy  have  conducted  LuMne.-  In  our  behalf. 

We  want  an  end  to  the  stalemate  in  K«'rra 
In  order  to  prepare  for  a  shoA-dDwn  with  the 
real  enemy  of  human  freedom  tJnless 
Btalln's  aggression  la  ended,  there  can  be  i:o 
peace  for  tbe  world. 

Our  defense  program  .should  be  e.tpar.rted 
and  defense  pnxluctlon  Inien.'itUd  re-.:;ird- 
less  ol  what  happens  m  Korea,  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  is  at  stales.  We  need  to 
go  back  over  cur  experience  In  1945,  ■■:•:■>  z 
Vl-  and  VJ-dayg,  when  the  sl'iean  va.«.  r.ii."  1 
to  "get  our  boys  home"  and  rettirn  to  n  ;rni.Al 
cgndltions.  Hard-won  victories  of  our  iirmies 
were  Imperiled  by  hasty  demobUiZiUi'  ri  Our 
diplomats — weakc!;cd  by  the  crumbhnc  of 
our  armies  and  the  Air  Perce,  and  jur  Ni^v 
put  away  In  mothballs — made  cor.rrssi  n 
after  concession  until  the  Sruits  cf  v.ct  ry 
earned  by  the  sacrifice  ol  human  ll\es  wc:*.- 
quite  dissipated. 

Just  as  surely  as  a  change  In  the  Kuie-in 
situation  takes  place,  enemy  agents  withm 
our  borders  will  raise  the  slowan  H'  p 
building  for  defense"  We  must  be  un|«>r- 
turbed  and  ready  to  defeat  their  stra  etfy  nv.d 
mow  staadiiy  on  to  prepaxedne&s  ;  >r  any 
•mcrgancy. 

Preparedness  Is  the  only  polley  the  Krem'in 
will  respect.  Unless  «ure  of  cnque"  'he 
U.  8.  S.  B.  does  not  attack.     E  u  jjrt;  .in^a- 


;  ■•■^  :s  n  urh  more  than  the  nvnllability  of 
If  -  I  -rpiy  cqulpjDed  with  fire-powpr  and 
lui  ■  ■     rrau'.portfttloa    i.i.d    >  .I'urilles     to 

maintain  them  in  action.  It  lnv'.>lv(  .s  Buir- 
itual  and  moral  preparedness — stamina  t<i 
take  the  risks  riccessary  ui  maintaui  our 
Ideals.  It  requires  clear  thinkuiii  and  de- 
cisive action  by  all  citizens  U'  keep  them- 
selves Informed  of  their  <.wn  It.tercsts  and 
welfare  so  as  to  be  able  to  dittect  nv.a  def'-at 
the  propaganda  of  enemy  agents 

Congress  has  a  major  reaponslbili'v  f<->  l^k'- 
laiate  for  defense  iur;;'9es  pr<)mit!v  and 
wisely.  Defense  is  i.  '  i  pa'ti^an  Iss.iic  ana 
hence  Is  not  a  pro;  <  r  i.ild  ft  maneuverinR 
for  party  advantage  In  nDn-Governmc  nt 
fields  organizations  of  em;  1  vers  and  em- 
ployees also  have  heavy  f^sp  n-ibll!ty  >~  'h 
for  promoting  defense  w  >rtc  nrd  !<  r  the  ^.r- 
tectlon  and  frtistratlon  of  sabofaee  in  ^i^- 
fense  production  as  well  as  In  those  reUi'i -r  - 
where  data  and  exp.-riP!.<  e  are  available 
which  would  enable  the  enemy  t  benpiit  b . 
our  successes  and  be  Inform.ed  of  our  p.im?. 
Likewise,  responsibility  rests  on  those  pro- 
fessions which  contribute  re«arch  nr.ci  .;.- 
formation  to  defense  product!  )n  ard  wiere 
treason  Is  particularly  faterul  Hteh-n. .nk- 
Ing  scientists  and  Communls-t  «rles  and  in- 
formers have  stolen  lnf(  rmath  n  and  blue- 
prints to  enable  Kremlin  engineers  to  maiie 
the  designs  and  pafern^  of  guns  and  atr  m 
bombs,  so  that  they  lack  only  the  kno*-h..w 
of  production.  Our  own  citizens  should  be 
alert  to  detect  such  sjiles  and  be  nn  cu.ird 
against  sabotage  of  wnrlrers  on  the  J^b 

Soviet  timetables  indicate  their  miM-ary 
will  be  ready  for  a  te^t  abf  ut  19=S3  Ti^lr 
transportation  faciUti'^s  are  n'  t  complete  m 
East  Germany  and  Siberia.  a;thoui;h  mte::ra- 
tlon  Into  throuch  liites  has  been  effected  in 
the  satellite  states  Transportation  is  es- 
sential to  a  show-down  Nor  hav  long-dis- 
tance, two-way  bombers  reached  the  pr  -duc- 
tion  stage  in  the  U  S  S  R.  Even  with  re- 
spect to  mobilirrd  units  ready  f  ir  acMon.  the 
balance  is  beelnnina  to  turn  ai:aln.=t  the 
Kremlin.  The  Soviets  intend  tc  try  to  speed 
plans  In  the  coming  months.  Time  nece:- 
sary  to  get  patterns  from  drafting  toi.rd.s 
and  Into  contlnu'  us  supply  for  Soviet  u:e 
require  a  much  linger  time  for  Soviet  work- 
ers than  for  w  rkers  In  the  United  Sta'es. 
This  country  has  n.ithtnsj  to  fe.ir,  provided 
we  put  all  our  cnerey  Into  expediting  de- 
fense production.  Keep  your  mind  free  of 
the  fear  psychrl.ey  that  seme  writers  pro- 
mote. 


Atiie'ican  Navy  Should  Not  Be  Wiihout  a 
Craiier  "Brooklyn" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NrW    TORIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monaay.  Aupuat  13.  1951 

^!:•  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
."^ale  di'  the  cruiser  Brooklyn  by  our  Gov- 
ernm-nt  to  the  Government  of  Chile 
('•i!  .N.ivv  no  lon;;t>r  ha.'?  a  lii^'htin;:  <)mp 
honoring  the  great  boroush  of  Brooklyn. 
Our  «vor-alert  b<;rou"h  president,  the 
Honorable  John  Cashmore,  has  started 
.1  .T-ovemrnt  to  correct  this  omission.  As 
li  ■<)  ably  points  out  the  patriotism  of 
I5ro<.klynilt\s  .should  tie  symbolized  by 
t  iviru  the  name  "Brooklyn  '  to  one  of  our 
fitihting  .ship.s.  He  proudly  points  out 
\hv  hproic  services  of  Brooklynites  in  all 
our  w.i!.  ;>:id  particularly  the  fitct  that 
m    Wuiid    War    II    mure    than    320.000 
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Brooklyn  men  and  women  fought  in  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  democracy. 

I  join  with  him  and  other  members  of 
the  Brooklyn  delegation  in  this  worthy 

project. 

The  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  August 
16,  1951.  IS  most  apropos  1 
AMtRiCAN  Navy  Should  Not  Be  Witholt 
A  Crciser  "Brooklyn" 
Announcement  that  the  Navy  Department 
is  planniiig  to  present  the  ship's  bell  cf  the 
UnitPd  States  cruiser  Brooklyn  to  Brooklyn 
CoUcs^e  recalls  the  fact  that  it  v.-as  sc'ld  to 
Chlle^  several  months  ago  and  no  longer 
carries  the  Anrcrlcan  flag  under  wh  ch  It  dis- 
tinguished itself   in   World  War  II. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  Navys  part 
to  arrange  to  have  this  bell  find  a  home  in 
the  community  for  which  the  stout  old 
cruiser  was  named  and  at  a  public  Institu- 
tion which  bears  the  name  "Brooklyn"  and 
in   which  the  borough  takes  Just   pride. 

The  incident,  however,  brings  home  to  us 
the  fact  that  there  is  now  no  American  fight- 
ing ship  that  bears  the  name  of  this  com- 
munitv.  This  should  be  remedied  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  We  .suggest  to 
the  nine-man  delegation  in  Congress  from 
th'.>  borough  that  they  act  as  a  unit  In 
urging  that  one  of  the  next  cruisers  to  be 
built  be  given  the  name  '■Brooklyn  "  Ac- 
cording to  naval  custom,  it  Is  the  cruisers 
that  are  nam^  for  cities  and  the  battle- 
ships for  States. 

Thf  name  ••Brooklyn"  is  a  proud  one  m 
tie  American  Navv  It  was  first  borne  by  a 
3  000-ton  slo<-)p  of  war.  which  saw  active  serv- 
ice throughout  the  Civil  War,  notably  at  New 
Orleans  in  1862  when  it  was  a  part  of  the 
attacking  fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut^  It 
was  finally  put  out  of  commission  m  188.^. 
The  second  to  bear  the  name  was  the  light 
c'ui^rr  Brooklyn  which  was  launched  on  De- 
ce'nber  2  1896.  She  had  a  wonderful  record 
l""*tVe  Spanish-American  War,  At  the  Battle 
of  Santiago  she  served  as  the  flagship  of 
Commodore,  later  Admiral  Schley,  was  hit 
26  times,  vet  lost  only  one  man  killed,  and 
two  wounded.  That  was  the  engagement  in 
which  the  Spani-Sh  fleet  under  Admiral  Cer- 
vera  was  destroyed. 

It  wa-;  Schlev^s  maneuvering  of  the  Brook- 
lyn on  that  occasion  that  brought  about  the 
famous  controversv  between  Admirals  Schley 
pnd  Sampson.  The  Brooklyn  was  put  out  of 
commission  in  1906.  then  sent  tc  Boston  as 
P  receiving  ship  in  1914  Shortly  afterward 
it  W.-IS  made  the  flacship  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet. 
larcply.  it  was  said,  because  of  its  comfort- 
at^'e  livinc  quarters  for  both  the  men  and 
oflicers.  During  World  War  I  it  was  s<>nt  on 
various  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Far  East 
and  from  her  were  directed  the  movements 
of  our  cruisers  hunting  German  raiders  in 
that  part  of  the  world  In  1917  she  was  on 
duty  at  Vladivostok.  Finally  in  1921  she  was 
sold  for  junk 

The  second  cruiser  Brooklyn,  •^•hlch  is  now 
In  Chilean  waters,  was  launched  in  the 
Brooklyn  Naw  Yard  in  1936  From  early 
1942  until  December  1944  she  was  in  almost 
continuous  active  service,  starting  with  the 
invasion  of  north  Africa,  where  her  guns  de- 
stroved  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  at  Dakar. 
She  plaved  a  prominent  part  in  the  landings 
in  Sicily,  was  in  the  Salerno  invasion,  was 
fl  ig-hip'  of  the  first  support  group  at  Anzio 
and  Nettuno,  For  6  days,  starting  May  12. 
1943.  she  pounded  Italy  from  Casslno  to 
Gaeta  Her  6-inch  guns  were  also  felt  during 
the  invasion  of  southern  France.  She  ■w.as 
finally  put  in  moth-ball  storage  at  Philadel- 
phi.i  Navy  Yard  In  1946,  where  she  remained 
until  her  sale. 

Brooklynites  will  always  regret  that  she  Is 
passing  her  later  years  under  a  foreign  flag 
and  with  a  different  name.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  sentiment  for  another  American  ship  of 
war  bearing  the  honored  name  will  be  gen- 
eral throughout  the  borough. 


CooperatiTes  and  tlie  Income  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or   MINNfSOT* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  24.  1951 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  August  1951  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  an 
article  entitled  "Cooperatives  and  the 
Income  Tax."  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Israel  Packel,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  article  throws  timely  and  much- 
needed  light  on  a  subject  into  which 
entirely  too  much  heat  and  confusion 
have  been  injected  to  permit  its  ready 
solution  on  the  basis  of  the  welfare  of 
the  countr>'  and  the  interests  of  agricul- 
tural cooperatives. 

The  editors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  commented  as  fol- 
lows in  presenting  the  article: 

Mr.  Packel  says  that  our  Income  tax  laws 
levy  taxes  not  on  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
but  on  the  cost  of  doing  business  profitably. 
Tbi..  raises  a  peculiar  problem  when  the 
business  enterprise  upon  which  the  tax  is 
Imposed  Is  a  cooperative,  since  the  coopera- 
tive is  often  said  to  be  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization. If  the  tax  is  levied  only  upon 
profits,  the  cooperative  escapes  the  tax.  The 
form  of  the  enterprise  should  not  result  In 
different  lax  results,  he  argues.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  Government's  need  for 
money  for  defense  increases,  the  exemptions 
which  now  are  granted  cooperatives  are  be- 
ing reexamined  and  narrowed  by  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  danger,  however,  he  says, 
that  the  effort  to  obtain  equity  might  lead 
to  an  attempt  to  hit  cooperative  transac- 
tions with  patrons  of  the  enterprise — trans- 
actions that  result  in  no  profit  to  the  co- 
operative, thus  falling  outaide  the  traditional 
concept  of  income. 

As  an  aid  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  Bar  Association 
Journal  be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  t)eins;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COOFEE.\TIVES  .4NP  THE  INCOME  TaX  :  A  PROB- 
LEM OF  Achieving  EtjUALrrY 
(By  Israel  Packel.  of  the  Pennsylvania  bar 
(Philadelphia! ) 
The  Increased  cost  of  Government  result- 
ing from  the  clouds  of  all-out  war  is  borne 
by  individuals  or  by  their  economic  enter- 
prises. An  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  in- 
come tax  is  one  way  of  meeting  the  rising 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  elim- 
ination of  exemptions  is  another  way  of 
cooing  with  the  problem  and.  therefore.  Con- 
gress is  appropriately  reexamining  the 
Topsy-ltke  growth  of  exemption  provisions 
relating  to  various  types  of  cooperatives.  A 
decade  ago  the  writer  urged  such  a  legisla- 
tive study.' 

The  same  demand  for  equality  which  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  unjustifiable  exemp- 
tions, dict'-tes  that  a  tax  which  is  Imptised 
on  profits  should  not  tax  cooperatives  or 
any  other  organizations  for  that  matter,  on 
that  which  does  not  constitute  profits.  Thus. 
wholly  aside  from  any  question  of  the  elim- 
ination of  exemptions.  It  Is  important  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  equality  calls 


for  the  application  of  income  taxes  to  the 
economic  actlvltlee  of  c imperatives. 

The  syllogism — Incom.e  tax  Is  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  cooperatives  are  engaged  In 
busines.<5  and  therefore  cooperatives  must 
pay  income  taxes — starts  with  a  false  prem- 
ise. The  income  tax  Is  not  a  cost  of  doing 
business;  It  is  a  cost  of  doing  business  prof- 
itably. The  company  which  does  $100,000,- 
000  worth  of  businefa  pays  no  Income  tax 
If  it  has  no  profits.  It  may  well  be  that 
under  a  sound  system  of  taxation,  the  cist 
of  government  should  be  borne  by  economic 
enterprises  on  some  basis  in  addition  to  that 
of  profit.  Until  such  a  change  Is  made  in 
our  tax  system,  however,  it  Is  not  lair  to 
single  out  cooperatives,  aw-uming  It  could 
be  done  constitutionally,  to  make  them  pay 
an  income  tax  on  anything  other  than  profits 
■within  the  normal  meaning  ol  that  word 

The  in  terrorem  argument  has  been  made 
some  18  years  ago  In  England'  and  here 
In  the  past  few  months,  that  discrimination 
In  favor  of  cooperatives  "is  bound  to  tend 
to  drive  the  taxed  organization*  out  of  ex- 
istence, leaving  the  state  with  no  support 
from  the  organizations  which  are  conducting 
much  of  the  business  activities  in  the 
state  "  »  This  ignores  the  fact  that  If  our 
economy  ever  approaches  such  a  situation, 
there  can  always  l>e  a  change  in  the  system 
of  taxation. 

It  does  not  truly  help  the  analysU  to  pick 
on  decisions '  or  authorities  -  referring  to 
cootTerative  activity  as  nonprofit  or  to  mul- 
tiply decisions  calling  cooperatives  merely 
agents  or  instrumentalities  for  ^helr  raem- 
bers '  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  the  word 
'nonprofit  "  must  t)e  examined  In  the  light 
of  the  purpose  lor  which  the  word  Is  used.' 
Likewise  equality  of  taxation  Is  not  to  be 
escaped  by  getting  courts  to  disregard  cor- 
porate entitles,  which  people  set  up  for  tbelr 
economic  advantage. 

COOPERATIVE  pRorrrs  aee  LiMnro  in  NATtniK 
Tlie  real  crux  of  the  matter  lies  In  the  dual 
relationship  of  ( 1 )  cooperative  and  memt>er 
and  (2 1  cooperative  and  patron.  They  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  each  other,  even 
though  cooperatives  generally  deal  with  their 
own  members  The  cooperative  and  member 
relationship  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
ordmarv  relationship  between  corporation 
and  shareholder  or  t)etwetn  unincorporated 
association  and  owner  except  lor  (ll  the 
democracy  In  control,  where'uy  ea  ;h  member 
of  a  cooperative  generally  has  one  vote  no 
matter  what  his  capital  interest  may  be  and 
(2  I  the-  limitation  on  capital  return,  whcre- 
bv  each  member  cf  a  cooperative  geU  at 
niost  a  fixed  maximum  return  which  excludes 
what  the  economist  calls  entrepreneur  profit. 
This  limited  return  must  be  earned  before 
it  can  be  paid  to  members.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  that  the  cooiJerative  has  receipts 
which  it  can  us-s  to  pay  such  limited  re- 
turns. It  has  profits  within  tbe  meaning  of 
the  Income  tax  law. 


>  Packel.  Cooperatives  and  the  Income  Tax, 
vol  90.  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania  Law  Re- 
view, pp.  137.  15o'  il!H9). 


'  175  L  T  427  (1933r,  c  Crlchton.  Coopera- 
tive Societies  and  Income  Tax,  vol.  38,  Law 
Quarterly  Review,  p    48  (1922». 

■■  Magill  ii  Merrll.  The  Taxable  Income  of 
Cooperatives,  vol,  49.  Michigan  Law  Review. 
pp    167,  183  (1950). 

*E  g.  ihe  holding  that  the  cooperative 
came  within  the  definition  of  nonprofit  op- 
eration under  an  exemption  provision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act.  United 
States  V  Pacific  Coast  Wholesalers'  Assn. 
(338  L.  S    689   (1950)). 

»  -The  profit  incentive  Is  the  mainspring 
of  commerce,  but  is  the  antithesis  of  coopera- 
tion," Henderson,  Cooperative  Marketing  A«- 
socialions.  vol  23.  Columbia  Law  Review, 
p   91   (1923). 

•  Infra,  note  9. 

'  For  a  variety  of  situations  In  which  the 
courts  have  considered  the  nonprofit  or  profit 
character  of  cooperative  enterprise*,  see 
Packel.  Law  Cooperatives  (2d  ed  ,  1947),  p.  28. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TiM  limited  return  on  i?*pJtal  of  m«nQb«r« 
rrten  to  dtetributlon  to  memben.  It  In  no 
way  refen  to  Uicre«i»««  In  tht  grcwtb  of 
coopcraUT*  caplt&l.  Tbe  hJstory  of  aimoat 
all  luiL— fnl  cooperaUw*  show*  gT«at  In- 
Liiiaiwa  in  eaptta.1.  Sucn  RrowLh.  bowevn,  la 
by  no  OMAna  to  b*  aacribed  neceasartly  to 
iQOomc.  Ad<lltlona)  Investments  of  capital 
or  even  oontrlbutecl  capital,  whether  It  be  a 
cooperatl**  or  any  ciJier  aaaoclatu^n  Is  not 
profit  ■ubj«ct  to  incomr  tax.  Sometimes  m- 
creaaca  of  capital  are  eTldenced  by  the  issue 
of  abara  certiflcai«*  or  participation  Interesu 
In  capltaJL.  aurpius  or  r«8CTves  and  sometimes 
tbe  iDcreaaea  ar«  purely  by  way  of  contribu- 
tion. Yet.  In  any  event,  the  rule  is  cle.i 
that  such  eapltai  Increa^s  do  not  cor.stituc« 
Income.* 

TtkU  anjUyala  of  the  cooperative  and  tiem- 
ber  relatlonahlp  shows  then  that  cixpera- 
uwa  do  have  ti-aabie  pnflt*  to  the  exte:.'; 
that  their  recelpu  can  be  used  to  pay  a, 
return  on  capital  to  the  members  Converse- 
ly, capital  received  from  members  f  jr  which 
Interest*  In  capital  or  reserves  are  lasued  or 
for  that  matter  capital  contributed  to  the  co- 
operaUve.  does  not  constitute  tiuutle  Income. 

COOPBtATm-PilTBOH     EELATIONsHIP    IS 

sKHincAirr  rurrom 

The  cooperative  and  patron  relationship 
ta  the  most  algnifiCAiit  factor  In  determin- 
ing whether  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  of  co- 
operattvea  la  aubject  to  inccrr.  tax  A  icoo«l 
number  of  lawyers,  many  :  - 
ing  cooperatives.  ae«m  t* 
say  that  the  problem  : 
from  tbe  •tandiwlnt  t  - 
la  one  of  agency  rather 
aeUer  *  That  saems  unn> 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
pointed  out.  ownership  and  control  "can 
have  no  different  tax  consequences  when 
clotbMt  Id  tbe  garb  of  agency  than  when 
worn  as  a  removable  corporate  veil  "  "  Th» 
Sales  Act  and  traditional  concepts  of  the 
common  law  In  the  light  of  all  the  facts  r.s 
to  the  method  of  operation  used  by  a  par- 
ticular cooperative  would  furnish  the  answer 
as  to  how  the  relationship  Is  to  be  cate^o- 
riaed.  Then  again,  the  underlying  reason  for 
labeling  tbe  category  would  have  signifi- 
cance 

On  careful  anal3rsis  It  would  appear  to 
make  no  difference  as  far  as  the  Income-tax 
queatton  It  concerned  whether  the  transac- 
tion between  the  cooperative  and  tbe  patron 
ta  called  a  aale  or  not.  The  relationship 
between  the  parties  because  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  cooperative  dealing  is  that  the  tran^i- 
•ctkm  by  means  of  patronage  refunds  ts  *o 
be  handled  without  entrepreneiu'  or  risk 
proflt.  "The  patronage-dividend  device  has 
been  woven  Into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
eoopcrattre  system."  "  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  true  relationship.  taxwl»>, 
whether  A  aayi  to  B.  T  make  you  my  agect 
to  sell  my  wheat,  you  to  receive  your  expens<-s 
and  5  pereent  of  the  selling  price."  or  if  be 
says,  "I  sell  you  my  wheat  for  $1,000  with  the 
understanding  that  you  will  proceed  to  sell  ;t 
and  refund  to  me  everything  you  receive  ovi-r 
11.000.  leas  your  ezpenaea  and  9  percent  of  ihe 
selling  price."  Sorely,  there  may  be  differ- 
between  the  two  situations  as  to  tlie 
of  title,  risk  of  loas.  rights  of  credl- 


:n  repreaent- 

lecessary  to 

■    '       approache<l 

relationship 

.      of  buyer  and 

^-■vary  because,  as 


•amr4en  Momet  Co.  v.  Com'r.  (M  F.  (3cl) 
M  (Tth  Clr.  lt*3)). 

of  the  Committee  on  Classl- 

Ttamlnology  c€  the  Division  Jt 

Corporations  (1990)  Proceeding 

of  Osrporatlon.  Banking,  and 

r,  p.  IM  ct  seq.     Also  sea  Hanna. 

r.  vol.  t.  Journal  of  Legal  Idtiai- 

tOarMtf*  Corp,  v.  Comr  {tM  V  S. 

T.  Inimnd  Kmjrtre  Datry  4j«ii.  (S3 
SM(B.D.  WMh.  1M3)). 
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tors,  and  other  legal  consequences      Eir   so 

far  as  prciftt5  when  B  sells,  hew  rm:  f.  '.le  said 
that  B's  status  is  any  d:llereut  In  tiiese  two 
situations' 

It  has  been  ar-<MPd  'h.v  'he  co  p«»riiMve- 
and-patron  relationship  Ls  'A-ic  of  s«":t-Ut'al- 
ing,  -md  for  that  reason  n-  ,iprffrr»"-.t  can 
be  effective  to  allocate  the  ec  i.  ;:.;'■  benefit 
so  as  to  mitigate  the  tax  bvircipn  -  It  is  true 
In  case:,  o'  self -dealing  ■  f  which  the  narent- 
sutx'idlary  and  the  family  partnership  are 
only  a  tew  example^.,  that  mere  agrtementa 
fir  the  division  .f  future  profits  are  Ineffec- 
tive t.^.Tw.-e  ThPve  ll'.'jstr.-itloi.s,  however, 
are  a  f.\T  rrv  fr'nn  the  situatioti  where  the 
aCT-eement  is  made  with  the  very  persons 
whose  iransacthms  j;urv>or-.ci'iy  prr.duce  the 
jr  ifits  .\>?reements  tjetwetn  A  and  B  as  to 
the  distribution  of  jir  S's 
trruisactior.s  with  Ihi.-J  :  e;-v 
different  f.";  ni  Aireen.ei.'s  ccween  A  and  B 
cr  A  and  .Ul  It.s  ciiit.  ::>'rs  vith  respect  to 
the  very  tr.insactions  ct"  ao«:i  them. 

ccjrrv:i:0N   rfsuits  rsrM   i^-  ■.  eance  of  tuue 
NATfTtr  ot   if'  ;'t  r.,\ :  !vEs 

The  ccniusion  resvJ'.s  rr^ni  the  failure  to 
r«s:ot;n:ze  the  true  :'..'.'i;re  of  cooperative 
transac*;''r..'=!  wi'h  ijaT'^n.K  The  charges 
made  bv  :i  coiiFumer  of  purrhasmg  coopera- 
tive and  the  original  payments  made  by  a 
marKetini^  cooper  itive  are  subject  to  the 
understanding  that  there  will  be  patronage 
refunds  in  the  form  •  f  cr.sh.  t  >d  t.s.  r  capital 
interests.  That  unders'andmg  by  virtue  of 
the  nature  of  a  cooperative  w  an  essential 
part  of  the  coopera'ive  and  patr-.n  relation- 
ship. It  is  to  be  distink;ui.-hed  frora  the  co- 
operative and  mer*:ber  relationship  The 
pclnt  was  made  effectively  and  briefly  fc\  L<  rrl 
MacMillan,  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Iniand 
Revenue  Comn  tiwners  v  A'^T--.'iire  /I  socia- 
fion,  r.fd  .'^  which  held  that  the  English 
Finance  Act  of  1933  aimed  to  ta  unili.'^nb- 
uted  receipts  of  co«.. peratr.es  had  mi-,s.'d 
Ore: 

'Tt  Is  not  membership  rr  r.onmp:nher~!iip 
which  determines  immunity  .'rom  or  liability 
to  tax;  It  Is  the  nature  of  the  transactions. 
If  the  transactions  are  of  the  nature  of  mu- 
tual Insurance  the  resultant  surplus  is  not 
t.'ixab>  •^•hethcr  the  Tansactiuns  are  with 
members  or  nonmember-^." 

The  patronage  refund  is  an  incident  of 
carrying  out  the  arrangemont  between  the 
cooperative  and  the  patron  that  the  transac- 
tion should  be  conducted  witho-it  entrejre- 
i-'eur  pr'.fit  TV.e  fanner  couiJ  receive  for  his 
products  •1,000  at  lime  of  delivery  an  1 
t200  m  the  form  of  a  pair  tia^e  reiun  1  ur 
1300  followed  by  S400.  or  |1  200  with  no  pa- 
tronage refund.  I.i  each  jne  •  f  the  sUuation.s 
the  net  position  of  the  cooperative  or  the 
farmer  Is  the  same  Likewise,  the  consumer 
cooperative  which  sells  or  orders  (or  a  pa- 
tnon  a  washing  machine,  is  In  no  d;!lpr«  i  t 
situation  so  far  as  profits  are  con«  erneil 
whether  It  receives  •20<J  and  refund.-  $-ic  .r 
receives  9180  and  reiuuds  $20  or  makes  an 
initial  charge  of  1160." 

"Supra,  note  3.  Other  writers  have  taken 
the  position  that  the  patronage  refund  sys- 
tem Is  effective  so  that  the  ctoperatlves.-  arc 
not  subject  to  Income  tax  thereon.  O  Mear.i. 
The  Federal  Income  Tax  In  Relation  to  Con- 
sumer Cooperatives,  vol  36.  Illinois  L:iw  Re- 
view, p.  60  (1941);  Paul.  The  J'istlflabillty 
of  the  Policy  of  Exempting  Farmers'  Market- 
ing and  Purchasing  Cooperative  OrganlZii- 
tlona  from  Federal  Income  Taxes,  vol.  29, 
Mlnc«aota  Law  Review,  p.  343   ( 1945 ) . 

"  (194«)  vol.  1,  AELR.  p   837. 

"For  an  Interesting  recent  opinion  of 
Judge  Ooodrlch  which  indicates  properly  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  In  the  method  of 
operation  so  far  as  the  fair  trade  laws  are 
concerned,  see  Sunbeam  Corp.  v  Ctiil  Service 
tmployees  Coop.  Assn    {lit  L.  W.  2437  (dd  Cir. 
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An  lntpre5t;aK  Enc'lsh  case  decided  In 
19iB  wli.ch  lipparentiy  has  received  -.lo  at- 
te..:u.r.  uo  'h.s'side  of  the  Atlantic.  r;iu~»'s 
averys- :i  u:  question.  Env;lUii  and  Scottish 
consumer  co-jperatives  had  jo.ned  tojether 
In  the  formation  of  -n  -  rganization  V>  raise 
tea  in  India.  The  Privy  Cc'incll  held  th.it 
there  could  be  pr'^fl'-''  hecause  the  nature 
of  the  tran-sactlons  differed  fr-jm  cixjp«railve 
Insurance  where  th-^  lunds  are  recf  ived  Iruin, 
and  paid  out  to.  pain  n.s.  The  case  seems 
to  be  wrong,  historically  and  analy  ically, 
because  there  Ls  no  Justification  f  ;ir  diicrira- 
inatlon  solely  'a  a  fuactUnial  basts  Wl.at 
difference  doe=  ;t  n-.^Xe  whether  tl.e  c  - 
op<'ratlve  Is  d-  .u.-;  in  lnaL;r.»nce  p  :.i*.-if£;. 
spices,  wheat.  r,.r,il  i  U'-triflcation,  h  ^3i:.c. 
or  washing  machines^  Tlie  miportan'  •Mi.g 
Is  the  nature  of  the  lr.u..^action  under  wM<h 
It  fiu'nishes  the  econumic  pr.Rluct  or  !«.rv;ce. 
The  weakness  of  the  Eni;lii.h  oase  u  niaae 
manifest  by  this  re.<pon.->e  to  the  p^^ii.t  that 
tne  actual  dlstrlbutxun  of  putr.^nage  lefui.ds 
woUid  mean  that  there  are  no  pruhts. 

■•Their  Lordships  are  not  conceri.ed  to 
discuss  that  suggestion  in  this  appeal  »nd 
express  no  opinion  fav  rabie  r  unl.i.o:  i.-le 
on  It.  " 

-in'cmctly  p  I'ltPd  out  '"The 
.end  18  as  much  a  part  of  the 
the  price  Itself  '  •*  If  the 
lid  IS  an  inherent  part  of  the 
transaction,  then  wnetl.er  r  not  paid  in 
cash.  It  cannot  t>e  entrepreneur  pr  lit  f  r 
the  cooperative.  Of  c<  'orse,  the  bti.etits  re- 
ceived by  the  patron  unless  he  be  a  non- 
business consumer.  mu.st  be  reflected  in  the 
Income  tax  returns  of  the  patron. 

Mt'TVAL     .^^•T3     N^^NMt-rt'.^L     nt.M-INGS     V  fST     BE 

ribTiNotnsHm 

Some  coMueratives  (or  diverse  reasons  dis- 
criminate i>e:\>.een  members  and  nonacni':ers 
In  their  tr.o.. -action.-..  M.'.nlfe!^tly.  .f  the 
dealing  with  a  u>  nmember  ns  not  m.  ,:  mu- 
tual basis,  the  benefits  if  the  transacti..n  go 
to  someone  other  ti.aa  the  p^itrun.  I:  mi^-ht 
be  contended  that  aoiiinutual  dealings  are 
part  of  a  general  uuderstaiidliii;  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  mutual  deaUiitjs  Here  1  jwever. 
It  is  a  valid  c- intention  that  the  arrai  {lenient 
Is  InetTfCtr. e  ta.xwise  since  It  is  an  afneetnent 
to  share  ^t  tivs  in  dealin»?s  with  th  rd  per- 
sons. It  i.'i  nece.Sftary.  therefore,  In  sicli  sit- 
uations, to  differentiate  mutual  aid  non- 
mutual  dealings,  and  the  income  eceivcd 
!:  'i:\  tile  latter  transactions  would  be  tax- 
at.  ;e. 

Cooperatives  are  in  nonmutual  'ransac- 
tlous  at  times  with  persons  other  tlian  pa- 
trons. Thus,  for  example,  in  order  tc  go  into 
larger  quarters  a  cooperative  may  sell  its 
buiRuiit;  and  realize  a  larae  proflt  Then 
again,  nsirKe'ini.;  or  purchasing  cooperatives 
with  large  reserves  may  make  temporary  in- 
vestments 111  bond";  or  other  securitit  s.  Cer- 
tainly the  returns  on  such  Investments  rep- 
resenting nonmutual  transactions  constitute 
t.ix.ible  income.  These  instances,  thoutjh, 
are  rare  and  should  not  be  used  to  di  aw  tren- 
eral  conclusions  as  to  the  taxability  or  noa- 
taxHbiluy  of  cooperative  receipts. 

Under  present  la*,  nonexempt  Topera- 
tives  are  liable  for  income  tax  U)  the  extent 
that  their  receipts  are  sufBcient  tc  permit 
the  payment  of  a  return  on  capital  aid  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  Income  from  nonmu- 
tual dealings.  Aside  from  the  forego  ng.  they 
have  no  receipts  which  constitute  income 
btnauije  their  normal  dealings  with  patrons 
are  on  a  coop^-rative  basis  under  w  ilch  pa- 
tr-taee  refunds  are  made  In  the  fonr  of  cash, 
evidences  of  Indebtedness,  or  capita:  credits. 


"  E'tg!i.%h  A  Scottish  Joint  Coop.  V  holesale 
fio<  ir.'v,  Ltd  V  Assam  Affricultural  Income 
Tax  O  "I'r   (1948)    (2  AKLR  395). 

'  Mniland  C^Mp.  Wholesale  v.  Icka  (125  P. 
(2d)    618  iSth  Clr,  1M2)). 
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Congress,  undoubtedly,  will  and  should 
change  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  by 
clarifying  and  narrowing  the  scope  of  exemp- 
tions to  cooperatives.  Congress,  however, 
should  not  depart  from  traditional  concepts 
of  income  so  as  to  attempt  to  hit  cooperative 
transactions  with  patrons  which  sure  conduct- 
ed without  entrepreneur  proflt. 


What  Goes  on  Diiriii«  a  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALrrORKl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  23,  1151 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord this  article  by  George  H.  Todt  pub- 
lished in  the  Highland  Park  News-Her- 
ald, of  Los  Angeles.  A  question  he  has 
raised  has  been  one  many  people  have 
wondered  about,  and  that  is.  Just  what 
goes  on  during  a  war?  The  military 
should  answer  such  questions. 

The  article  follows: 

In  Mt  Opinion 
(By  George  H.  Todt) 

One  of  the  greatest — and  most  shocking — 
stories  concerning  World  War  II  has  never 
been  fully  told. 

It  relates  to  47  massive  Allied  air  raids 
sent  against  Frankfurt.  Germany,  from  1942 
until   1945 

Over  50,000  heavy  bombers  dropped  in 
excess  of  100.000  tons  of  high  explosives  to 
turn  the  great  city  into  a  shambles  almost 
as  bad  as  Kassel. 

Nearly  everything  of  military  significance 
was  thoroughly  clobbered  and  either  badly 
damaged  or  destroyed. 

I  repeat  "nearly  everything  " 

But  there  was  a  fantastic  exception  made 
In  the  case  of  the  much-b<imbed  city  of 
Frankfurt.  You  deserve  to  know  what  It 
was. 

It  was  the  vast  I.  G.  Farben  chemical 
works  kxrated  at  H'Cichst.  a  suburb  of  siz- 
able proportions  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
City, 

In  addition  to  the  mile-sqv.are  factory 
area  at  Hochst,  the  I.  G  Far'oen  administri;.- 
tive  buildings  In  the  center  of  the  town  were 
left  carefully  untouched  by  bombs. 

Not  one  was  ever  dropped  on  these  two 
prin.e  military  targets,  perhaps  two  of  the 
most  vital  to  the  whole  war  effort  of  the 
entire  Third  Reich. 

Why'' 

I  talked  to  m.my  people  on  the  scene  in 
1945  and  1946.  and  this  ts  what  they  told  inei 

"Destruction  of  the  huge  I  G  Farben 
chemical  works  at  Hochst  wo.ild  have 
hastened  Germian  collapse  by  r>t  lesiSt  several 
months 

If  this  Is  true,  then  all  the  American 
boys — as  well  as  those  of  other  countries, 
too—  who  were  slam  tlie  last  few  months  of 
the  war  died  unnecessarily. 

Their  p>eople  can  today  thank  the  genius 
for  their  deaths  who  decided  it  was  more 
valuable  to  bomb  the  I  G.  Farben  workers' 
homes— thereby  making  them  a  few  minutes 
late  to  worii  at  the  factory— Instead  of  de- 
.'tr.vir.g  the  prime  outlet  of  much-needed 
Geiman  chemicals  at  their  production 
source. 

Was  this  Indeed  simply  madness? 
Or  was  It  something  worse? 
Were   there   certain   parties  or   Interests — 
heie  or  abroad— who  were  so  Involved  In  I.  O. 


Part)en  financial  manipulations  that  they  did 
not  desire  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  Nazi  power?  A  pover 
used  up  until  the  last  moment  to  bring  death 
to  sons  of  American  mothers  sent  abroad  to 
win  a  war  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Our  people  deserve  to  know  the  answer  to 
this  now. 

It  cannot  bring  back  any  of  the  dead  who 
were  sacrificed  needlessly.  But  it  might  pre- 
vent another  tragedv  of  this  sort  happening 
to  us  again  in  the  future. 

Other  important  factory  areas  were 
smashed  ruthlessly  and  with  precision  pin- 
point efficiency  by  our  bombers.  On  the  very 
first  try  In  most  Instances 

So  why  not  the  I.  G.  Farben  works  in 
Frankfurt — a  town  struck  by  47  major  raids 
Involving  a  thousand  or  more  bombers 
apiece  in  each  attack? 

The  plants  would  have  been  easy  enough  to 
hit.  They  were  cut  in  the  open  of  a  vast 
square  mile  of  concentrated  Industrial 
buildings. 

They  were  plainly  marked  for  all  to  see  by 
8  or  10  huge  red  brick  chimneys  which  rose 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  They  could  be 
seen  50  miles  away.  It  would  have  been 
Impossible  to  miss  them,  except  on  purptise. 
Our  failure  to  bomb  such  targets  would  be 
comparable  to  an  enemy  air  Sect  smashing 
residential  Grosse  Point  In  Detroit,  but  for- 
getting about  Willow  Run  and  the  Ford 
plant. 

Or  to  devastate  Beverly  HlUs  and  Holly- 
wood in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  thereby  pass- 
ing up  the  Lockheed.  Douglas,  Hughes.  North 
American,  and  Northrop  aviation  factories 
ItTcated  nearby 

Such  an  action  would  seem  unthinkable 
to  a  reasoning  person. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  where  It  cou'.d  make  any 
sense  to  those  who  might  have.  :;ome  honest 
questions  to  ask  about  this  master. 

Perhaps  some  may  ask  at  this  point  of  our 
discus&ion:  "Hew  Is  it  possibU  that  some 
Intrepid  young  pilot  did  not  take  it  upon 
himself  to  break  formation  anl  bomb  the 
I    G,  Farben  works  anyway?" 

In  defense  of  all  o'or  alrme-i  who  took 
part  In  the  Frankfurt  actions,  let  me  tell 
you  .of  their  predlcam.ent  In  regards  to  this 
very  situation. 

They  are  always  under  orders  when  on 
bombing  missions. 

When' they  start  out,  they  are  ordered  to 
homb  primary  target  A,  If  thev  are  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  weather  or  other  legitl- 
m.ate  rea.scns,  they  may  bomb  alternate  tar- 
gets B  or  C.  Usually  there  are  not  more 
than  that. 

Indiscriminate  bombing  is  n  n  allowed. 
If  unable  to  bomb  his  primary   or  alternate 
targets    a  pilot  has  no  further  i  hoice  except 
to  lug  hi.':  bombs  home. 

He  may  be  court  martialed  If  he  does  oth- 
erwise 

The  airman  who  bombed  the  Krupp  works 
en  bis  own  In  World  War  I  received  such 
fare  for  his  courageous  and  t.mely  action. 
So  that  is  the  reason  why  I  believe  none 
of  our  crews  fxik  it  upon  t.iemselves  to 
lx)mb  the  I    G    Farben  works. 

They   were   simply   not   ordeied   to   do   so. 

Failing   to   receive   such    ord'?rs.    It    would 

have  been  Illegal  for  them  to  even  try — and 

with    perhaps    stome    dire    results    for    their 

pains    If    they   had    succeeded. 

Here  is  another  queer  angle  to  this  I.  G. 
Farben  business. 

Many  other  Junior  officers  in  Fxankftirt 
tjecame  curious,  as  I  did,  as  to  why  these 
Installations  were  so  mlraculoiisly  spared  by 
British  and  American  alrpower. 

It  became  a  great  topic  for  conversation  In 
the  mess. 

Lots  of  folks  got  quite  upset  about  the 
whole  thing.  Many  said  they  Intended  to 
write  their  Congressmen  about  It  Perhaps 
some  really  did.  For  a  6trang:e  thing  came 
to  pass. 


One  day  we  learned  that  a  new  batch  of 

Johnny-Come -Lately*  had  arrived  In  Frank- 
furt from  Washington.  D,  C,  It  was  said 
that  they  were  a  Treasury  Investigation 
team.  The  rumor  spread  tha;  they  were  on 
hand  to  look  Int^  the  simkeroo  concerning 
I,  G    Farfc>en 

This  crowd  had  a  lot  of  cute  girl  typtsti 
and  clerks  They  became  frequent  visitors 
at  the  Casino  officers'  mess  In  the  evening. 
We  did  our  level  best  to  pump  them  for  all 
we  could  learn. 

They  were  frank  enough  to  admit  that  our 
suspicions  were  really  founded  on  aome  facta. 
In  the  words  of  oi^e  young  lady  I  heard 
exclaim 

"This  Is  the  biggest  scandal  the  country 
has  ever  had  WTien  the  report  is  made  pub- 
lic. It  will  blow  the  lid  off  Washington  " 

However,  the  girls  also  Indicated  that 
they  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy  for  the  lime 
being  Therefore,  no  detailed  descriptions. 
If  you  plea.se. 

After  this  we  all  went  b&ct  to  sleep.  The 
war  was  over,  and  we  went  home  to  mother. 
We  scattered  over  the  United  States,  Many 
of  us  waited  patiently  for  the  great  report 
to  come  out.  W'e  were  still  ctrrlous  to  know 
who  had  worked  this  one. 

However,  a  strange  thing  happened.  The 
report  has  never  been  made  public — If  there 
was  ever  a  report  really  made  out  in  the  first 
place. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  smoke  screen  set 
up  to  allay  the  outcry  which  was  commenc- 
ing to  come  out  of  Frankfurt  In  1045-46. 

I  am  not  sure  what  we  would  find  In  any 
lnv(!silgation  of  this  matter  If  one  were  e?er 
made 

I  do  not  know  the  Individuals,  parties.  In- 
terests, or  countries  which  might  become 
Involved  in  a  scandal  of  this  type.  That  Is, 
If  there  Is  really  a  scandal  to  be  uncovered. 
I  do  not  care  about  these  things,  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  a  reporter,  not  a  politician 
or  a  diplomat. 

I  believe  in  uncovering  the  truth  and  re- 
porting it.  Then  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  m.ay. 

We  are  about  6  years  late  with  a  much- 
needed  investigation  of  the  I.  G.  Farben 
matter. 

Tile  American  people  deserve  to  know  the 
answers.  The  blood  of  many  fallen  sons  has 
earned  for  them  th'.«  right  to  know  why  tbla 
German  cartel  was  preserved  at  the  price 
of  additional  and  unnecessary  American 
dead. 

To  whom  was  their  filthy  money  more 
precious  than  the  lives  of  Yankee  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen'' 

Let  us  try  to  learn  the  answer. 


A  Prayer  by  the  Distk^ihed  Chaplais 
for  the  LoDS  Beach  Nary  Shipyard  Em- 
ployees Association 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me.  I  am  honored  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  you  and  all  my  colleagues  a 
prayer  written  by  the  chaplaLa  of  the 
Long  Beach  Navy  Shipyard  Employees 
Association.  Max  Horowitz,  who  is  em- 
ployed by  the  na\T  shipyard  as  a  rigger. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  is  very 
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mcUrt  in  vetenuas'  aS&irs,  aod  is  always 
anxkias  to  help  fellov  members  of  the 
VFW.  He  la  widely  noted  for  his  untir- 
ing aernces  in  behalf  of  the  veterans 
being  hospitalized  In  the  mlUtary  or 
veterans  hospitals. 
The  prayer  follows: 
Ainnghty  Qod.  OUT  Pkthcr,  we  wek  Thy 
bleMtng  and  (uktancc  on  the  dellbermtloiu 
of  Uw  Ujdm  BMCb  Naval  Stalpyanl  employ- 
ees Ajaoctatlon.  Qrant  tbat  any  acUoas 
taJten  be  tor  t^e  beet  interests  ot  our  eia- 
ptoyeea  and  tte  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard. 
Btass  tboM  that  are  In  authority  over  us 
that  they  may  supervise  In  lalrness  to  all. 

Watch  over  our  beloved  America.  O  U>rd. 
that  slM  might  always  be  the  land  at  the  free 
and  the  trtcnd  at  the  downtrodden. 

Otild*  our  President  and  bis  advisers  and 
our  leglalatan  that,  whatever  they  do,  it 
might  be  lor  the  good  of  all  America. 

May  Thy  protecting  eye  watch  over  o\ir 
Armed  Forces  and  that  the  enemies  of  otir 
way  at  life  be  destroyed. 

nnally.  O  Ood  of  Mercy,  be  with  those  of 
Ota  number  who  suffer  from  bodily  Injuries 
%m^  disease.  May  Thy  healing  power  restcire 
their  bodies  and  release  them  from  pain  and 
soflerlng. 
We  ask  this  in  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 


we 


kTSa  or  AOJOUSNHLMT 

Our  Father,  as  we  are  about  to  adjourn 
we   ask  Thy  blessing   on   each   one   till 
meet  sgaln.     Amen. 


MoflMrm  Am»  To  Eiilorct  Fur-Pay  Act 
by  E^Katioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NTW    TORK 

Dl  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRKSENTATTVBS 
WedneMkzy.  Jttly  25.  1951 

]£r.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
of  my  constituents  has  been  signally 
booored  by  being  chosen  Brooklyn's  Man 
of  the  Week. 

The  article  with  reference  to  Thomas 
P.    Mulhem.    which    appeared    in    the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  Sxinday,  August  12.  1951. 
follows: 
BsooKiTii's   Msji   or   thk   Wkzk— Mclrixn 

Anss  To  IWToacE   Fais-Pat   Act   by   Ej)c- 

csnoir 

(By  Victor  Tlmoneri 

With  the  United  States  Departmeut  of 
Labor  appointment  last  week  of  Thomiis  F 
MUhcm  as  a  top  administrator  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  the  New  Vorlt-New 
Jersey  region,  the  firm  hand  of  an  able  ex?(u- 
tlve  took  over  the  task  of  helping  keep  a 
floor  under  wages  and  a  celling  over  hoirs 
In  the  blggeet  precinct  of  the  Nation's  laxjr 
market  And  the  added  Job  ui  keeping  t  ibs 
on  balloonlni;  post -thirty -el  >(hth  parallel  jay 
envelopes  f'lr  the  Wo^^e  StabiUziitlun  B<;trd 
holds  no  terrors  for  Ihis  pUcid.  bespectacled 
jMk-cif -all-trades 

A  caiwcr  Oovernment  employee  and  an  f>  vid 
raider  ot  "heavy  stuff."  particularly  tracu  on 
ttJtff" ""***.  Mr.  MTilhem  sizes  up  bla  view  on 
tlM  world's  work  done  with  a  single 
ptnm.  "1  never  believed  in  feeling 
for  BIfwU  -' 
of  frldk  immigrants  and  heir  to  bla 
ion  labor  organtzattoo,  acquired 
tmn  as  presideui  <>;  Local  ii  of 
Workers  of  America,  one  of  tUe 
groapa  to  be  (otuied  ui  the 


New   York  area,    Mr.    Mulhern   was   Ixru    in 
BrooUyu  In  1893. 

It  was  during  his  student  day*  at  St  PrsMicis 
Prep  that  he  flrst  formulated  what  today  :> 
considers  a  focdproof  design  for  success  in 
working  out  a  problem  And  be  us  eter.irtllv 
gratefiU  for  having  chanced  upon  the  lormul.i 
at  so  early  an  a«e 

"When  the  decks  are  cleared  for  action." 
he  explains  today,  'the  critical  first  step 
that's  taken  decides  whether  the  Joh  w'l. 
be  done  crisply  nr  whether  It  will  bf  d  mo 
Into  a  hash  Set  y  ur  eoal  or  :)b]ect;-.  ■ 
clearly  In  mind  with  ra^ir-sharp  detnil  plar; 
every  step  uf  the  way  in  advance  and  t-akf 
the  stejK  Mrmly  Mrwt  folks  make  a  hash  of 
things  because  they  are  va,;ue  about  the  flrs*„ 
steps  " 

Mr.  Mulhern  f.ndlv  re<'aU»  that  hp 
achieved  tnv.able  .success  with  his  f  irrnutu 
when  at  a  younelsh  25  he  landed  a  !  b  i-. 
clas-slfied  adverttslns;  nianazer  of  the  Br  "'k- 
lyn  Eagle.  He  starred  .his  rareer  -M'h  the 
paper  aa  a  delivery  b^v  -^.i.e  f-'.endmg  St. 
Francis  Prep  and  worked  hl.s  way  up  the 
rungs,  R.S  a  reporter  a?  a  he!p*r  In  the  circu- 
lation department  and  as  an  as-«l.stan«-  man- 
ager in  the  classified  sec'^i'-:!,  ftnal'y  re'ich- 
Ing  the  top  position  In  'he  l.Ast -named  de- 
partment at  tin  age  which  put  htm  In  the  i*  r,- 
of  being  the  youngest  to  hold  such  a  '^b  •  r. 
any  of  the  blst  city  dallies  of  thaf  day 

His  newspaper  career  took  iv.m,  'hen  to  'h>' 
New  York  Telegram,  the  Her  i Id  Tribune,  ar.rl 
the  New  York  Journal  and  before  he  leit 
the  field  for  Oovernment  work  he  .Ttr.ned 
the  position  of  publisher  cf  the  Surf-  Ik 
County  edition  of  the  Island  Np-j.-';  .\'.\d 
throughout  he  picked  up  a  keen  ;ns;.^h*  ■.;.•' 
the  relations  of  management  and  1  i'-':r 
which  proved  Invaluable  for  his  prefer.'  df^- 
tall  with  the  Labor  Departmfn''s  Wage  H:.d 
Hour  and  Pnbllc  Contracs  Division 

The  strong  interest  he  has  In  the  wrltte'T 
word  Is  also  due  In  p.ir*  to  the  fa-'  -h..' 
upon  graduating  fr'iim  St,  Francis  College  he 
spent  several  semesters  a-  a  teacher  Sub- 
jects he  taught  were  Latm.  Oreek,  ai.d 
EngJish. 

Bur  there  Is  nothing  cf  the  peda^o^uc  :r, 
Mr.  Muihern.  He  says  that  his  reputfitu.n 
for  seelne  an  objec'^ive  and  eomg  toward  it 
Is  due  mostly  to  an  undersiandln^  of  hew 
to  work  cheerfu:!y  with  others.  "I  have  a 
vast  .sympathy  for  people,  va.-t  numbers  of 
'em,"  he  c<  nfe&ses.  '  ir.d  that  s  why  I  find  my 
pre.ser.t  Job  so  rewardir.ij   " 

His  calling  today  fir.da  him  In  direct  ^iiartje 
of  a  staff  of  114  Investigators,  who  chd'.k  up 
a  total  '-'f  ah' ut  65.000  fl*-:d  sr^Khes  a  year 
through<  ut  New  Y,:irk  and  New  Jersey  In 
the  12  years  that  the  wa»;e-h.  ur  law  h.r.s 
been  in  eJfect — the  graying  executive  ha*  bet-n 
In  the  program  fr.m  the  very  be>i:tnntng — 
a  total  ot  115, 000, 000  h.vs  been  found  due 
workers  In  me'roo'  litan  New  Y  ;rk  and  Long 
Island  f:r  viulat;.  :i.s  of  ihe  Federal  act. 
Frum  Janu.u-y  25  to  Septemljer  30.  1950.  the 
New  York  City  ofSce  alone  fi  uiid  violations 
In  1  032  firms  and  dcermmed  th.it  11,195 
workers  were  owed  l-ltJiJ  i75 

An  analvsis  of  the  inveb';/a  I'^ns  In  the 
metropolitan  area  has  shc/wn  Mr  Muihern 
that  a  hU'h  percentage  ot  tho.s.'  *;,.■  receive 
back  wai;es  art'  y.,un^  w^r^-zs  u,  :,....  flrst 
Jobs,  elderly  people  wh  j  t.ike  any  a  i  •■  t- 
fprcd  be-Mu.se  uf  the  diffic  u.tv  thev  !  i . .-  n 
ClcIio,)}  w:jrk,  meniOf;>  "■:  .ii ....  i  .  ■ '.  i.  ,',:  - 
a;.d  -'^r.-.e  disol'ioc!  p' r--.  :  >.  '^hi-t*  ,.i.  k  f 
Engllf.ii  aiiU  iKiKjraUce  ul  iuMiir  law>  put  :,i.e::'. 
at  .1  di.';ad'.'air..4,.;e 

But  XL-  Muihern  say.*  hr  i.-j  ci  nvincrd  that 
an  enr.iri  erxiei.l  cfflcer  can  dcj  nitre  by  try- 
ing to  prevent  vioiatitais  lliruUKii  e<luci.ti  ■; 
rather  than  bv  catrhlii.'  pt>v;i  W  alter  'ti'-v 
have  uiiwi'iuigly  broken  th.e  Inw 

In  192J  Mr.  Mulhirn  ceniei.tod  a  sumiucr 
romance  with  MUn  Jcjiephme  Dyb^Mk.*  i 
schctjl  te-icher,  and  raovii  iriira  .lu-  1  -^ 
Slo{.e     ar».i     p.     15:4     F.i.-t     >eveiiPh     btni". 


where    wo  daughters.  Jo-Ann  and  J«an,  and 
a  s>  ri    Thomas  F.,  Jr.  were  born. 

Summing  up  views  of  his  job  as  iisslatant 
rek;it.ai.d  director  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
office,  which  has  quarters  at  341  Ninth  Ave- 
nue Maniiattau.  Mr  Muihern  says  that  mak- 
iiiK  aem'x:racy  work  by  seeing  to  it  that  the 
N.r:  ::  s  wage  earners  are  well  paid  and 
properly  pad  is  "the  best  ;-<ntldote  we  ha.e 
t.oday  for  the  poUon  of  Communist  d  ictrme" 

M-  Muihern  Is  a  f  rmer  presider  t  of  the 
v.  .  Y' rk  City  Cl.tssilied  Advcrtlsi  ig  Man- 
..,,..  Asf!0(  iH-i.'n.  f'^rmer  preslden  .  <"  f  the 
.S-  Vv  Mr  ..s  C  :iet!e  Alumni  A.s.s* da!  ion,  ai;d 
i -dilated  with  Del' a  Sigmi.  PI,  intern  1- 
tio.nal  business  fraternity,  and  the  St  Pat- 
rick's Society  of  Brook!v:i. 


Diipersal  of  Indusb-ies  in  Atomic  Warfare 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^  TI\'ES 

Movdav   August  20.  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  Mississipi-i.  Mr. 
S;jriksr  if  Hiro-sluma  and  >  agasaki 
tauiiht  Lhe  world  anything  abou'  atomic 
warfare,  it  .should  have  been  tie  vital 
necessity  of  dispersing  indu.s'  ries  to 
make  the  widest  possible  bomt  target. 
Too  much  of  our  most  vital  productive 
capacity  is  already  crowded  together  in 
areas  easily  subject  to  enemy  attack, 
yet  new  industrial  expansion  is  con- 
tinually concentrated  into  these  same 
vulnerable  areas. 

Purely  from  a  defense  strndpoint 
there  are  many  other  potent  arguments 
a^aiti.st  the  continued  concentration  and 
crowding  of  (i- fense  industrlej  in  the 
<;ame  conge- •-  cl  sites.  When  tvoi'kers  far 
beyond  the  normal  populai.on  of  a  com- 
monity  must  be  brought  in  to  furnish 
the  labor  force  for  ihe.se  industries,  there 
are  additional  costs  to  our  economy, 
either  pri'.'.ite  or  cove rnmental.  Addi- 
tional housins;  mu.st  be  built.  If  it  is 
not  Immediately  forthcominer  through 
private  sources,  there  is  demand  for  the 
Governmrnt  to  build  it.  In  addition,  the 
community  facilities  which  Iccal  and 
Slate  governments  normally  supply  are 
suddenly  overta.xed.  and  these  services 
can  only  be  supplied  through  a.isistance 
from  the  P'ederal  Government.  All  of 
thf^f  '  xtra  item.s  r^'Tilre  tlie  use  of  more 
critical  m.ifeiuil.-  ;  J  make  th  ?  cost  of 
defense  even  moi  c  burdciisomo'  to  the 
taxpayer. 

W:  fii  the  Difcn.se  Production  Act  was 
bti'!:  ■  Cun,re.s.s  for  extensioi  a  lew- 
weeks  a^o  a  strontj  effort  was  made  to 
write  inti.'.  tho  law  a  provision  tr  encour- 
aee  dispersal  of  industrial  planis  e-tab- 
I'^hed  for  the  future.  Despite  ihe  over- 
wtielmins  Ionic  of  the  dispersil  ai-iu- 
meiit,  it  was  voted  down  by  a  seciional 
division. 

The  National  Security  resources 
Board,  with  an  eye  more  to  national  se- 
curity thun  narrow  sectionAl  mter-.'sts, 
ha.«  since  that  time  announced  a  d:«ptM'- 
^:il  pro'-iram  which  is  to  t)econie  official 
i:.oKy  for  ail  defense  ayenci  .'s.  This 
jM,;.;-y  i.s  a  step  in  the  right  dir.'ction.  as 
tMd^nced  by  the  bitter  denunciations  it 
h.i.s    n-ctived    from    poiiticians    of    the 
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North  and  East.    At  best,  however,  it  is 
still  ver>'  timid  and  very  technical. 

The  need  for  dispersal  is  evident  in 
the  recent  report  of  prime  defense  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. New  York  got  18.3  percent  of 
the.se  contracts,  and  California  13.4. 
Tinv  Connecticut,  with  a  population  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  Mississippi,  got 
5  8.  while  Mississippi  received  0.2.  Other 
State  fieures  include  Arizona.  0.2;  Ar- 
kansas. 0.1;  Colorado,  0.3;  Florida,  0.2; 
Kf'ntuckv,  0.2;  Maine.  0.3;  Nebraska. 
0  3-  New"  Hampshire.  0.3;  New  Mexico. 
0  1-  Oklahoma,  0.3;  Utah,  0.1;  Vermont, 
0.1;  West  Virginia,  0.1;  Wyoming,  0.1. 
Tennessee  and  Alabama,  two  Southern 
States  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
industrialization,  received  only  0.7  and 
0.6,  respectively. 

To  narrow  the  range  down  to  two  in- 
dustries which  have  figured  prominently 
in  defense  industrial  expansion,  during 
the  first  8  months  of  defense  activity, 
11  Northeastern  States  have  been  au- 
thorized to  build  81  percent  of  the  new 
iron  and  steel  capacity  and  76  percent  of 
all  new  aircraft  plants. 

We  must  have  a  fundamental  reversal 
of  policy  aii  an  elementar>'  step  toward 
national  self-defense. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  remarks,  I  sub- 
mit the  statement  on  industrial  disper- 
sion issued  by  Defense  Mobilizer  Charles 
E  Wilson,  and  an  article  on  industrial 
dispersion  by  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine 
Reporter: 
ExECtmvx  QFFicr  of  the  President, 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
Was'iiTigfon,  D.  C.  August  16.  1951. 

Defense  Mobilization  Director  Charles  E. 
Wilson  issued  todav  the  following  statement 
in  connection  with  the  industrial-dispersion 

policy;  ,  , 

"Iiidustrv  has  much  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  fear  as  a  consequence  of  the  Industrlal- 
disi>ersion  policy  announced  by  President 
Truman   last   Friday. 

"It  Is  a  great  program  for  the  good  of 
the  country— for  many  years  to  come  In 
poace  and  in  war— and  we  are  going  ahead 
with  It  It  holds  possibilities  for  every  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation,  including  those  already 
built  up  with  industry. 

"I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  local  char- 
acter of  this  program  for  greater  national 
securitv.  Existins  industrial  areas  can  apply 
th»  dispersal  idea— space— in  terms  of  a  few 
miles  rather  than  hundreds.  We  are  not 
askine  vital  industries  to  move  their  fac- 
torles^but  only  to  locate  new  factories  a  few 
miles   away   from  existing  ones. 

•  In  cur'  expanding  prodtiction  we  must 
t.ike  everv  possible  step  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple and  otir  military  experts  tell  us  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  protect  people  and  in- 
dustries is  to  spread  them  out. 

■By  spreading  them  out  we  make  it  li'iat 
much  harder  for  an  enemy  to  hit  them.  TTie 
greater  the  number  of  likely  targets,  the 
g- eater  the  chances  of  each  one  to  survive 
an  fittack.  And  the  possible  damage  from 
each  b  n.b  is  thereby  limited  r.uher  tlian 
increased. 

"The  present  plan  is  different  from  any 
plan  heretofore  proposed  bec.-.use  it  is  local 
in  concept,  and  even  encourastes  continued 
growth  of  present  indusUlal  areas— out  from 
the  edges. 

•VVe  are  relying  upon  private  Industry 
everywhere  to  see  that  new  plants  are  dis- 
persed, and  effective  dispersal  can  be  ac- 
ccn.plishcd  tvithin  local  marketing  areas. 


'"WThat  we  suggest,  above  all.  Is  dmply  th« 
Judicious  use  of  space — one  of  the  best  de- 
fenses against  tbe  atomic  bomb — in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  rew  plants 
still  to  be  built." 

[Prom  the  Reporter  of  August  21,  1961  i 
OuE    Crowded    Target    Areas — Government 

AND     INDUSTRT,     IGNORING     THE     LESSON     OF 

Nagasaki.  Have   Neci-Ected   Otn    Best   De- 

lENSE     AGAINST     THE     A-BOMB :      DISPERSION 

(By  Ralph  E  Lapp) 
American  industry,  greatly  expanded  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  and  ;urther  en- 
larged in  the  postwar  years,  is  now  bei.ig 
fortified  to  the  extent  of  over  $2(  OOO.OOO.OOO 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  3ur  present 
mobilization.  Despite  our  industry's  already 
dangerously  high  vulnerability  tc  atomic  at- 
tack, new  war  plants  are  stLil  b«  mg  located 
In  critical  target  areaKS. 

Last  fall  the  National  Securit  :  Resources 
Board  was  assigned  responstbil  ty  lor  ap- 
proving pieces  of  paper  called  certificates  of 
necessity,  which  permit  a  compmy  to  write 
off.  for  purposes  of  tax  saving,  the  cost  of 
new  plant  construction  over  a  period  of  5 
years  rather  than  the  usual  20  to  25. 
Subsequently,  the  Defense  Procuciion  Ad- 
mlnL«;tration  was  made  the  certifying 
authority,  and  up  to  the  presen  date  more 
than  »8,000.000.000  worth  of  certificates  have 
b?en  approved.  Roughly,  40  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  this  new  const -uction  has 
been  slated  for  metropolitan  ireas.  The 
enormity  of  this  defiance  of  the  ample  rxiles 
of  atomic  common  sense  is  only  slightly  less- 
ened by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  plants 
are  not  to  be  built  right  in  the  center  of 
metropolitan  areas — presumab.y  because 
such  areas  are  too  heavily  popul:ited  or  have 
too  high  tax  structures. 

A  House  subcommittee  invesiigating  the 
granting  of  certificates  of  necessity  has  re- 
ported .''Under  the  present  policy  (of  grant- 
ing certificates  of  necessiiyj  no  effort  is  made 
by  the  Government  to  control  the  location 
of  new  facilities  through  certificates;  the  se- 
lection of  the  site  Is  left  entirely  to  the 
applicant"  The  report  concludes:  '•  •  • 
after  studvlng  all  aspects  of  this  matter 
•  •  •  the  failure  on  the  part  of  admin- 
istrators of  the  program  to  make  any  effort 
whatever  to  locate  new  industi  ial  facilities 
with  regard  to  military  secuiity  is  most 
illogical  and  unreasonable." 

PREATOMIC    MOBILIZATION 

It  is  esi>ecially  paradoxical  that  NSRB 
should  rubber-stam.p  certilicat?s  of  neces- 
sity without  considerin?  the  n:itional  secu- 
rity, becau.^e  that  very  agency  has  shown  in 
its'  brochure.  National  Securit .-  Factors  in 
Industrial  Uocation.  that  it  understands  dis- 
persion of  plants  to  be  basic  defense  against 
A-bombs.  This  reads;  "The  w  lole  problem 
of  industrial  dispersion  bolls  do*'n  to  a  com- 
mon-sense application  of  the  old  adage  about 
not  putting  all  of  one's  eggs  li  one  basket 
•  •  '.  The  job  of  dispersioi.  is  one  that 
industry  must  assume,  both  for  its  own  pro- 
tection "and  that  of  national  sei  urity " 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has 
dxlsed  the  industrial  dispersion  issue,  ap- 
parently because  it  considers  it  K-litically  m- 
feasible  and  because  it  pref t  rs  ta  concentrate 
on  "getting  the  Job  done."  Our  present 
mobilization  eflort  has  thus  become  in  this 
respect  a  postscript  to  the  'Second  World  War 
program.  Industry,  with  ODM's  blessing.  Is 
following  the  well-traveled  but  nr.w  danger- 
ous road  of  preatomic  mobUiiatiun.  With 
but  minor  exceptions  this  road  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  our  entire  Industrial  development 
since  VJ-day.  Five  years  of  unprecedented 
construction  have  witnessed  f,n  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  $18.OO0.OOC,OOO.  the  bulk 
of  which  has  been  funneled  irto  C'ur  lari;est 
metr^ipoiiian  areas. 


HOW     FAR     IS    ENOCCHT 

Data  compiled  for  J5  prime  target  areas, 
almc«t  all  of  which  a:-e  metropolitan  reveal 
that  56  percent  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
product  by  dollar  value  originates  in  these 
manufacturing  centers  Chicago  akne  ac- 
counts for  7  percent  of  the  total.  Anvone 
who  has  looked  down  upon  a  large  city  from 
an  alrpliae  knows  how  plants  are  usually 
crowded  within  city  Umits.  To  be  sure,  seme 
Industry  has  moved  out  to  the  country,  but 
not  far  enough  out  and  open  space  around 
the  plant  Is  soon  filled  with  the  outsprawl 
from  the  city 

Dispersing  manufacturing  facilities  be- 
yond city  limits  can  be  an  effective  defense 
measure  If  the  dispersion  distance  Is  con- 
siderable and  If  permanent  open  space  Is 
maintained  l>etween  the  city  and  the  plants. 
Just  what  is  meant  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance' In  some  cases  the  dispersal  dis- 
tance should  be  as  high  as  20  mile*,  for 
example  in  the  case  of  huge  plants  which 
necessarily  attract  other  smaller  Industries. 
In  other  instances  a  few  miles  may  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Smce  our  industrial  plants  represent  fixed 
Investments  of  long  duration  In  the  sense 
of  national  security,  their  defense  must  b« 
planned  not  Just  for  the  weapons  of  today 
but  for  those  still  below  the  technical  hori- 
zon In  this  connection,  a  New  York  Indus- 
trialist told  his  colleagues:  "Don't  try  to 
protect  your  plants.  If  you  locate  in  the 
suburbs  5  years  from  now  ihe  A-bomb  will 
be  so  much  bigger  It  will  get  you  anyway." 
Such  pessimism  is  not  warranted,  sine*  every 
weapon,  even  the  H-bomb,  can  be  combated 
with  the  proper  use  of  space.  In  fact,  un- 
less industry  goes  underground— and  this  is 
generally  regarded  as  ImpractlcAl— our  only 
defense  weapon  Is  space. 

The   combination    of    official    secrecy    and 
unrestrained  guessing  has  discouraged  many 
industrialists  from  any  kind  of  action.  When 
th"    Atomic    Energy   Commission   detonated 
A-bombs    near    Las    Vegas    early    thU    year. 
light    flashes   were   visible   from    points   400 
miles  distant.     These  tests  convinced  many 
laymen  that  the  H-bomb  had  been  ushered 
Into  the  world,  even  though  the  AEC  later 
denied    It.      Tersely    worded    official    state- 
ments from  Enlwetok  about  weapons  several 
times   more  powerful   than   the   Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki   type   compounded   the   confusion. 
Industrv  cannot  be  expected  to  erect  de- 
fenses against  unknown  v;eapons.     Nor  can 
it  safelv  proceed  In  its  plf  nnlng  on  the  basis 
of  information  passed  out  over  Washington 
dinner  tables.     The  facts  atx)Ut  the  power  of 
new  weapons  already  have  been  brought  out 
in  te«timt?ny  before  a  congreasional  commit- 
tee considering  the  dispersal  of  Federal  agen- 
cies     Top  AEC  officials  were  called  upon  to 
advise  what  would  be  Judged  to  be   a  safe 
distance  for  establlslUrg  six  new  agency  sites 
close  to  Washington,  D.  C.     They  stated  that 
12  miles  would  be  adequate  from  the  stand- 
jx)int  of  the  probable  power  of  new  atomic 
weapons    and    20    miles    for    other    possible 
weapons. 

As  long  as  the  Government  keeps  data 
essential  for  sound  Industrial  development 
secret  and  until  ODM  changes  its  short- 
sighted policv  of  giving  Industry  free  rein 
U-i  plant  location  there  will  be  further  con- 
centration of  war  plants  In  prime  target 
areas. 

THE  PENTAGON  S  ALOOINESS 

One  might  expect  the  mUitary  services  to 
exert  influence  m  safeguarding  their  future 
tanks  planes,  and  ships.  The  late  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  inquiry  Into  the  MacArthur  ouster, 
commented  ori  the  reasons  for  Soviet  hesi- 
tancy in  plunging  Into  a  third  world  war: 
••.  »  .  •  the  deterrent  to  war  %vith  us  U 
the  realtzrition  cf  our  technical  and  indus- 
trial p-jtential.  the  forces  we  have,  our  ability 
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to  expand  tl»an:  that  there  Is  the  r*allz«tlon 
on  wh*  other  aide  that  If  a  genera;  var  com«s 
they  wUI  b«  deleated."  Tel  the  lllUtary 
KtabUahxDent  haa  never  annouzKred  any 
poUcy  on  Um  aacurlty  of  the  Nation'!  var 
planta.  On  the  other  hand.  It  ■ecma  to  hare 
gone  out  of  tta  way  to  empbaatre  our  TUl- 
nerahUlty  to  air  attack. 

An  exceptional  Uutance  in  which  the  mili- 
tary tntarrcned  In  plant  location  waa  in  the 
tnxufer  at  the  Boelnc  Aircraft  Corp.'i  B-47 
productlae  from  Baattle.  Waah..  to  Wichita. 
Kaaa.  W.  Stuart  Symlnc^Q-  »  Secretary  uf 
the  Air  Force,  personally  Btrong-armed  this 
relccatkm.  The  caae  U  worth  dlscusalng  be- 
cauM  nwrtki  reacted  vlgcroxialy  and  con- 
Btn>ctt*aly.  Ita  chamber  of  commerce  re&I- 
1  ttelt  tbe  Boeing  incident  couki  weU  con- 
tbe  ctty  as  a  site  ior  future  Industrial 
growth  To  counter  this  threat  the  chamber 
of  ooaaerce  announced  an  approach  to  In- 
tfivrtal  moMl'satlon  In  which  'llaperaion  of 
key  Indvatrtaa  plays  an  easenUal  role.  Cer- 
tain araaa  judged  to  be  out  of  bomb  range 
te-ve  bacn  rtailgnitofl  for  new  manufacturing 
faculties.  Time  must  elapee  before  the  eSec- 
lliansai  od  tha  Seattle  plan  can  be  asesaed. 
but  atrtainly  the  baalc  phlloaophy  behind 
tbe  rrVwn  la  teartcalng.  Milwaukee  Is  llke- 
wtoa  adopttBc  a  progreasite  attitude  toward 
Intfoatrtelliatloa,  not  because  It  suffered  a 
l^nr^ttg  tneiilatit.  but  because  It  has  an  en- 
Ugfatcaed  mayor,  rrank  P.  Zeldler. 

Any  saiM  iBtj^ram  of  dispersal  must  be- 
gin with  a  critical  eealoatlon  of  the  present 
TUhaerabUttT  ot  exiattng  war  planta.  In  the 
_  I  of  tlM  war  ptannera  thii  means  that 
moat  be  a  target  analysis  of  United 
try  by  men  who  kxtk  at  o\ir  In- 
dUBtrtal  eoBcantTatiana  through  tbe  ejrea  of 
Bovtet  atMtiffiata.  Target  analyses  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  the  Air  Force  and  by  the 
MatkJiial  Oat  III  II J  Bceouroea  Board,  and  only 
rafvntly  two  new  groupa  have  set  to  work  on 
th  '  taak — Um  Industry  Kraluatlon  Board  In 
tlw  Department  at  Commerce  and  the  Paclll- 
tlsa  riotsctlan  Board  of  the  Nstlocal  Security 
OooaeU.  1I8BB  ttacU  has  started  a  new  at- 
t»ek  upon  tbe  orar-all  problem  and  is  cur- 
rsBtly  fonsQtetlng  a  national  poUcy  for  In- 
dostrUU  ttiparsion.  Announcement  of  this 
poOey  to  sipectad  from  the  White  Houm 
this  summer. 


Antldpatlng  President  Truman's  policy 
sUtemsnt  BapresenUtlTe  Jajcbb  T.  Pattzb- 
aom,  RspubUcan.  of  Connecticut,  has  taken 
lasus  with  dlspcrtloo  by  quoting  the  Bridge- 
port Post,  "a  scheme  to  ftU  up  the  empty 
qmees  at  the  South  and  Southwest,  not  by 
enterprise,  not  by  t^e  long  process  of 
buOdlng  up  a  place  In  industry  through 
merit  and  competition,  but  simply  by  de- 
liberate brutal  Oorernment  action  transfer- 
ring established  Industry  from  one  section 
of  tbe  country  and  planting  It  somewhere 
alas  through  the  manipulation  of  Oovem- 
ment  eontraeta  "  A  group  of  Congressmen. 
for  whom  RcpresentatlTe  PA-rrtBaoif  Is  a 
spokesman,  have  been  Increasingly  worried 
about  the  loss  of  industry  from  New  Eng- 
land ever  since  the  much-publiclzed  up- 
BOoUng  of  the  Chance  Vought  Aircraft  Co. 
from  Stratford.  Oonn.,  near  Bridgeport  The 
long-distance  move.  In  this  case  to  Texas. 
'^MvaUeled  the  Boeing  case.  Together  ttaey 
lonn  the  two  big  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
nondlsperslon. 

New  Kngland  need  have  li:tle  !c  ir  that 
tbe  administration  plans  to  parcel  north - 
•Mttm  Industry  out  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ttf.  But  tf  tbe  policies  now  being  devel- 
epai  warn  put  into  effect.  New  En?land  along 
«ttB  the  rest,  of  the  Nation  will  find  that 
It  li  B0  lOBfar  at  liberty  to  select  new  plant 
attH  vlttaeat  first  considering  national  se- 
eorltf.    lbs  Oovemment  has  a  number  of 


powerful  tools  that  can  be  used  to  persuul-- 
Industry  if  the  latter  should  clSregard 
atomic  vulnerability  One,  already  mtr,- 
tkmed.  is  the  certificate  ot  nec«E«i'.T.  Oth- 
ers are  loan  gMarantlp.';.  dirpct  loflns.  direct 
supply  cf  equipment,  a:;.  c.i'.;>  :.  r  critical 
materials,  and  prefeieacc  In  ilie  awarding 
of  military  contracts  No  new  mechanisms 
have  to  be  Invented  to  put  the  pressure  on 
Industry:  th^y  e.\lst  but  h.ive  not  been  put 
into  effect. 

Certain  critical  Inciustne^.  evahntPd  a., 
absolutejy  essenu.il  tn  war  pfxluctiun.  may 
have  to  i;e  shi.'ted  i-  new  :-La:iuns.  This 
does  not  mean  they  will  be  lli'ed  bodily  ir. 
of  New  Kngland  and  set  d_.wn  in  Kansas. 
More  likely  the  G  -vernments  pcUcy  wf.l  be 
to  recommend  the  re;iK3tl;n  of  plants 
somewhere  within  the  same  market  area  but 
well  cutstdc  oT  bomb  range.  Such  dra£tic 
action  will  be  limited  to  relatively  r^w  pl.ints. 
but  as  plant'  bec<^me  obsolete  tho  ccmpanles 
concerned  •>  -  be  encouraged  to  builJ  eUe- 
where  if  the  old  location  is  '.•ulnerable  tc  at- 
tack. Many  plants,  especially  these  In  the 
chemical  field  or  where  technological  ad- 
vancement Is  very  rapid,  gc  out  cf  da"."  in 
as  little  a£  5  years. 

THK  PRICX 

An  argument  frequently  advanced  to  bl'-H^k 
dispersion  Is  that  It  will  cost  t  -o  much.  ^M- 
though  it  Is  absurd  to  think  of  disfiersme  all 
industry,  even  this  colossal  task  is  net  nearly 
so  unattainable  as  it  might  peem.  A  r.^ugh 
estimate  of  the  replacement  cost  for  Ameri- 
can plants,  arrived  at  by  adding  up  iln 
terms  of  1950  dollars j  the  prewar  United 
States  Industrial  plant  coet.  the  amount  of 
wartime  construction,  and  the  very  con.eid- 
erable  addltlcna  to  the  total  since  the  war. 
puts  the  replacement  cost  at  slightly  more 
than  »300.000.000.000.  Since  we  are  spend- 
ing an  average  of  about  1 18.000.000 .000  per 
year  on  new  construction  and  equipmen*. 
simple  mathematics  would  indicate  that  ve 
could  replace  our  total  industry  In  aU  ut, 
two  decades.  The  actual  prc-cess  i-s.  of  cou.'-s*'. 
more  Involved  than  simple  arithmetic,  and 
the  time  required  would  be  longer,  but  no 
one  propoees  that  we  demolish  our  present 
ecor>omy  and  completely  replace  it. 

If  we  subtract  plants  that  are  not  essen- 
tial to  war  production,  we  eliminate  abuut  60 
percent  of  the  total.  Furthermore,  since 
some  of  these  plants  are  peripherally  dLs- 
persed.  are  In  small  towns,  or  are  not  even 
In  target  areas,  the  amount  of  industry 
for  hypothetical  relcx^ation  would  be  furt^.pr 
reduced.  The  dollar  total  thus  in',  itri 
would  probably  become  atK^ut  *9o.0OC  iX>l  000 

This  flioire  drops  further  when  one  con- 
siders that  equipment  could  be  reinstalled 
In  relocated  plants.  Since  equipment  c  itsts 
tisuaily  outweigh  direct  plant-constructi  m 
costs  by  a  factor  of  between  two  and  three. 
it  may  be  deduced  that  with  our  present 
outlays  lor  new  construction  we  can  replace 
our  most  vulnerable  essential  plants  In  ab<-Ait 
10  years.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  this 
is  selective  dispersion,  applied  only  to  criti- 
cal Jjlam*  which  are  Judged  to  be  in  taru't 
areas.  Selective  relocation  obviously  should 
not  and  cannot  take  In  such  iustallanons  as 
breweries.  so.ft-drink  bottlers,  department 
stores,  or  dry  cleaners. 

Six  years  ago  in  Nagasaki  the  Mit,subl.shl 
8te*:  Works  and  a  score  of  other  lactones 
were,  much  like  United  States  plants  ti'd  ly, 
turning  out  war  goods.  Then  came  the  fate- 
ful day  when  the  atomic  bomb  was  Intro- 
duced to  Japanese  industry  Yet.  Judged 
by  six  postwar  years  of  unrivaled  construc- 
tion and  concentration  of  plants  Unred 
Spates  Industry  has  apparently  not  leari.ed 
the  lesson  of  the  twisted  girders  and 
crumbled  wails  of  Jactoriea  built  ka.  close 
together. 


THF.    UNWARY    EACLS 

F^;^lne<smen  p»)lnt  out  In  their 
fer.-e  that  they  have  not  bee--i  er 
to  di-sperse  and  that  the  Governi 
announced  no  program  for  tndust 
cation.  Thcv  are.  of  course,  ccrrt 
is  a  case  cf  multiple  negligence.  T 
gon  says  dispersion  Is  not  its  resp* 
Put  to  the  test.  NSrJP  and  ODM  1 
refused  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
until  n'lW  Only  at  this  lute  d 
defe:v:e  con.=*"ictl'  n  well  under 
NSRB  valiar  ■  ■  trying  to  put  tec 
?  und  dispersun  policy.  Meanv 
ftp.-idy  agglcmeratlcn  of  defense 
rver'-r'Tivded  target  areas  keeps  on 
thf  '''^Tsntry's  vulnerability. 

A  Libyan  fablf  chronicled  by  . 
ni.rr  uell  be  pertinent  to  American 
An  eaijle  stricken  with  a  dart  said 
saw  the  fashion  of  the  shaft.  "Witr 
feithers.  i.ot  by  others'  hands,  art 
smitten."  Perhaps  the  moral  of  • 
the  omen  of  N^igasakl,  and  the  i 
within  the  NSRB  may  yet  ]og  th 
memory  cf  United  States  industry. 
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American  Appropriations  to  Fireign 
Coantries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SE.NATE  OF  THE  LTJTTED   STATES 

Monday,  August  27,  1951 

Mr.  L.ANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  'Charity  Begins  Ebewheve" 
from  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of  August 
23.  1951.  This  Is  one  of  the  finest  edito- 
rials I  have  read  dealing  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  sending  money  all  over  the 
world  and  permitting  our  own  ceople,  in 
eluding  American  Indians,  to  stiirve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

CHARrTT  Be<;ins  ELsrwHERi: 

H  -w  the  United  States  Is  pourlni;  out  bil- 
lions to  helji  unfortunate  peoples  all  over  the 
world  while  it  neglects  some  of  Its  own 
<^q';ally  unfortunate  citizens  was  lold  by  a 
M>:inbfr  cl  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
feentatlves   recently. 

The  Congressman,  Prank  T.  Bow,  Republi- 
can of  Ohio,  had  reference  to  whiit  he  de- 
.scribed  as  "gross  neglect  of  duty  in  our 
irf  itment  of  our  American  Indlan.s. '  His  in- 
ttre.-'.  IS  S'  inewhat  remarkable  in  that  the 
so-called  Indian  problem  dtoes  not  e  tlst  in  i..s 
district. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  American  EC  A 
pr  :eram.  Bow  told  the  House,  the  total  dl- 
rec.  cost  in  EGA  dollars  for  agricul'ural  pro- 
duct! m.  reclamation.  Irrigation,  tr  .nsporta- 
tl  n.  communications,  power,  water' .'ays.  and 
harbors  has  been  t294.349  400.  In  addition, 
be;:etlriary  countries  have  had  aval  able  $5  - 
961,7' 0,000  in  other  fund.s  prcvldei!  by  the 
Urilted  States  to  develop  their  resources. 

Thus  the  United  Slates  hM-  been  :nost  lib- 
eral with  the  American  taxpayers  dollar 
when  It  comes  to  tielplng  out  peop  e  in  the 
British  colony  of  Kenya  with  a  road-bulldlng 
pr'i,f.ram.  or  the  people  in  French  Morocco 
V.  ;-:^  •hoir  inunicipiii  war.'T  su;piie5  or  the 
pe.  pie  in  Indonesia  with  their  public  health 
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projects,  or  the  people  of  the  Belgian  Congo 
with  their  power  projects. 

It  Is  a  different  story,  however,  when  funds 
are  asked  to  correct  the  admittedly  sorry 
conditions  of  American  Indians  on  their  in- 
adequate reservations,  where  they  live  in 
stunting  poverty  without  prospect  of  self- 
improvement. 

Before  the  present  Congress  there  are  In- 
dian rehabilitation  measures  which  would 
authorize  expenditures  totaline  $90,650,000. 
But  C'  neress  shows  little  disposition  to  act 
favorablv  upon  them  It  will  go  all  the  - 
wav  en  a  $4  000.000,000  program  to  help 
.';trangers  on  other  continents.  But  it  gets 
mluhty  miserly  when  it  comes  to  spending 
a  fTacnon  of  that  amount  to  help  some  of 
its  own  5-teople, 

As  outlined  by  Bow.  the  rehabllltatirjn 
proaranrs  now  proposed  are  Intended  to  give 
Indians  financial  assistance  so  that  they  can 
become  self-stipporting  They  would  raise 
the  Indians'  economic  social,  education,  and 
health  standards  so  as  to  bring  about  final 
termination  of  Federal  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  the  Indians. 

Part  of  this  would  be  accomplished  by 
reimbursable  loans  for  land  acquisition, 
equipment  buyin^:.  farm  improvement  and 
aid  in  the  consolidation  of  fractionated  heir- 
ship interests,  which  are  an  intolerable  meGS 
now.  In  addition,  some  money  would  be 
spent  outright  to  put  the  Indian  on  his  feet. 
Among  the  authorizations  asked  are  these 
for  North  Dakota  Indians:  $15,000,000  for 
tbe  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa.  $10,000,000 
for  the  Standing  Rock  Lioux  and  $2,000,000 
for  the  Fort  Totten  Sioux.  Bow's  report,  in- 
cidentally, shows  that  the  average  annual 
Income  per  familv  on  these  reservations  in 
Korth  Dakota  is  $745  at  Turtle  Mountain. 
$765  at  Standing  Rock.  $849  at  Fort  Totten. 
For  the  country  as  a  whole,  over  half  of  the 
American  Indians  have  less  than  $500  an- 
nual income  per  family. 

Most  American  Indians  are  crowded  onto 
reservations  comprised  of  the  poorest  avail- 
able land,  go  without  even  the  minimum 
schooling  because  school  facilities  aren't 
available  to  them,  live  under  deplorable 
health  conditions,  are  shut  off  from  normal 
credit  sources  and  have  their  inherited  lands 
all  tied  up  by  the  bungle  of  fracUonated 
heirship   interests. 

The  tragic  part  of  it  is  that  as  long  aa 
Congress  and  the  country  falls  to  take  the 
problem  bv  Its  figurative  horns  and  do  some- 
thing about  it,  it  will  keep  on  costing  the 
country   money. 

Monev  spent  now  to  help  the  Indian  solve 
his  own  difficulties  would  be  money  saved 
many  times  over  later. 

But  Congress  in  its  myopic  economy  can't 
seem  to  see  this. 

I-ls  willing  to  spend  billions  for  people 
In  Asia  aiid  Africa,  but  virtually  nothing  for 
these  .Americans  who  need  the  help,  in  many 
Instances,  much  worse  than  the  foreigners 
do. 

Assuredly.  American  charity  does  not  be- 
gin ut  home. 


Dispersal  of  indusb7  in  the  United 
States 


EX.LNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Ui  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  27,  1951 

Mr    ^!ARTIN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
un.  nimuus  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  AppwKlix  of  the  Ruxmi  program 
No.  48  in  my  series  of  broadcasts  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  series 
"Happenings  in  Washington."  This 
broadcast  pertains  to  the  matter  of  dis- 
persal of  industry  in  the  Dnitei  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  lie  Record. 
as  follows  1 

Happenings  in  Washing- on 
(Program  No  48 » 
This  is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  tD  you  from 
the  Nations  Capua!   and  bringi  ig   you  an- 
other   discussion    of    Happeningi    in    Wash- 
ington 

In  this  broadcast  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
an  Executive  order  issued  by  President  Tru- 
man vhich  strikes  a  severe  bio  v  at  Penn- 
Evlvania  and  every  other  industrial  State 
'  It  is  a  threat  to  the  growth  an  1  expansion 
of  every  productive  enterprise  :n  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It  holds  over  thousands  of  n-orkingmen 
and  their  families  the  danger  th.it  ihey  may 
be  forced  to  break  up  the  homes  where  they 
have  been  established  for  years  a  id  seek  new 
jobs  and  new  homes  wherever  the  Govern- 
ment directs  Industry  to  go. 

The  order.  Issued  by  the  President  on  Au- 
gust 10.  gives  the  administration  oureaucrats 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  indus- 
trial expansion. 

It  places  In  the  hands  of  the  Defense 
Mobilization  Director  autocratii:  power  to 
dictate  where  Industrial  pants  necessary  for 
defense  production  are  to  be  locaed 

To  enforce  this  unprecedente<;i  authority, 
the  Director  of  Defense  Mobillzition  is  or- 
dered to  use  his  unlimited  power  to  grant 
or  withhold  allocations  of  crlticf.l  materials. 
Every  other  department  and  af:ency  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  has  to  do  with 
defense  production  is  directed  io  deny  cer- 
tificates of  necessity  for  accelerated  tax 
amortization.  Government  loans,  defense 
contracts,  and  aU  other  Federal  aids  to  in- 
dustries which  refuse  to  submit  to  this  new 
form  of  bureaucratic  tyranny. 

President  Truman's  advisers,  'cho  drafted 
the  order,  call  it  an  industri  il  dispersal 
poMcy.  They  Justify  It  as  deelgred  to  mini- 
mize the  effects  of  any  atomic  bombing 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

But  the  real  purpose  Is  to  force.  In  the 
name  of  national  defense,  the  Ir  dustrlallza- 
tion  of  areas  where  indiistry  hits  been  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  go  because  cf  conditions 
unfavorable  to  efficient  or  profl.able  opera- 
tion. 

Here  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  which  it 
Is  planned  to  force  industry  into  line.  They 
are  contained  in  a  public  statement  Issued 
by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board, 
an  agency  of  the  Executive  Cffice  of  the 
President.     I  quote: 

1.  To  the  greatest  exten.  practicable,  cer- 
tificates of  necessity,  allocation  of  critical 
material  for  construction  purposes,  and 
emergency  loans  growing  out  of  defense  pro- 
duction will  be  confiined  to  facilities  which 
meet  satislactory  standards  of  dispersal. 

"2.  Primary  consideration  vo  dispersal 
factors  will  be  given  in  locating  facilities 
built  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"3.  Defense  contracts  will  be  awarded  and 
planning  under  Defense  Department  pro- 
duction-allocation programs  will  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  manner  as  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  facilities  located  in  dispersal 
sites. ' 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  and  I  say 
to  you.  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  that  these 
measures  are  absolute  proof  that  the  ad- 
miniiitratlon  leaders  do  not  understand  and 
have  no  appreciation  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  which  gave  America  the  highest  In- 
dustrial development  In  the  world,  and  ere- 
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ated  tbe  miracle  of 
productive  capacity. 

Concentration  of  Industry  In  a.-eaa  sueh  as 
the  great  steel -fx-oduclng  dlstr.cl  of  western 
PennsylTanla  is  all  wrong,  the  buresucrau 
would  have  us  believe. 

Furthermore,  they  say.  U  is  dinger.)ua. 
even  though  as  they  themselves  pour.  out. 
some  $18,000.000  000  were  invested  each  year 
in  the  last  4  years  In  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment, largely  In  areas  already  highly 
indtistnalized 

In  other  words,  those  who  operate  under 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  and  the  public 
which  invests  Us  savings  in  Araericfn  ^ndus- 
trv,  just  don't  know  what's  good  lor  them — 
the  Government  will  t  ne  to  lead  Ihem  Into 
safety  and  security. 

And  to  make  the  scheme  more  attractlTe, 
the  statement  to  which  I  have  referred  has 
this  to  say.  and  I  quote: 

"With  the  necessary  technical  guidance  as 
well  as  the  positive  Inducements  which  we 
will  give,  much  can  be  accomplished  ' 

There  is  the  old  familiar  promise  of  the 
Government  medicine  man — that  a  kindly, 
paternalistic  government  has  something  to 
give — positive  inducements — that  wUl  make 
everybody  siife.  secure,  and  happy. 

That  promise  Is  false  It  means  the  end 
of  free  enterprise  as  we  have  known  It  in  the 
United  States.  It  U  the  essence  of  state 
socialism. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  natural  lor  you 
to  ask:  "Where  has  Congress  been  all  thia 
time?"  •What  Is  Congress  d<^ng  atxiut  It?" 
Ill  tell  you.  When  the  PresldMit  Issued 
that  order  on  August  10.  he  defied  the  wlU 
of  Congress  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  re- 
fused to  give  him  the  power  to  order  the 
dispersal  of  Industry. 

Twice  in  the  House  and  again  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  attempt  was  made  to  Include  thst 
provision  In  the  defense  production  bill  and 
each  time  It  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
The  first  time  the  dlsi>erisal  proposition 
appeared  In  the  House  It  came  as  an  amend- 
ment Inserted  In  the  defense  production  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
This  amendment  was  ruled  out  of  order 
because  It  was  drawn  with  such  broad  pro- 
visions that  it  went  far  t)eyond  the  Intent 
and  purposes  of  the  defense  production  blU. 
In  effect.  It  would  hsve  amended  the  Internal 
ReTenue  Code  with  respect  to  tax  amortlia- 
tlon.  It  was  ruled  that  this  should  be  han- 
dled as  a  tax  matter  and  that  the  attempt 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  defense  production 
bill  was  an  invasion  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Immediately  another  amendment  was  of» 
fered  omitting  the  reference  to  tax  amortiza- 
tion, but  retaining  all  the  power  to  direct 
where  new  or  expended  Industry  must  be 
located. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  the  whole 
Pennsylvania  delegation.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  to  save  Pennsylvania  Industry  and 
Pennsylvalla  Jobs  from  the  disruption 
threatened  by  this  New  Deal  scheme. 

Not  a  Pennsylvania  voice  was  raised  In  Ita 
favor,  and  the  araendment  waa  rejected  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  134  to  79. 

In  the  Senate  the  dispersal  plan  waa  de- 
feated by  even  a  greater  mar^n,  the  vote 
being  56  against  the  amendment  and  25  in 
favor. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  In  the  Senate, 
I  was  hospitalized  following  an  operation. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  another 
emphatic  vote  against  the  propx»al. 

My  colleague,  Senator  DtJTT,  voiced  the  op- 
jxjsltlon  of  PennsylvanlR.  stating  that  it 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  adopt  any  meas- 
ure which  would  seriously  Interfere  with 
the  tuccesfiful  pattern  of  production.  Of 
course,  he  voted  to  Q^feat  the  amendment. 
Thus.  Congress  clearly  expressed  and  re- 
corded its  opposition  to  the  scueme.    By  tta 
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vote  m  botb  Hou»«.  Con$tTt»8  supported  the 
tradittooai  Amencun  frwttom  of  ctioice. 
fuedom  of  inltlauv*.  and  freedom  ot  entrr- 
priM  It  r«cofmz«d  th*  rl«tit  ot  lndu»try 
to  ectabUali  factorlt*  In  location*  where  w« 
h»\-e  the  tkUied  manpower  and  the  know- 
bo*  to  do  the  Job,  whers  there  are  adeqtu.e 
shipping  fadlltie*  and  economical  access  u> 
mv  matciiaJs  and  normAi  markets. 

It  took  into  consideration  the  many  bll- 
Uona  of  dollai»  that  would  be  added  to  de- 
fence cost*  by  the  expense  of  bulldltn?  new 
oommunntea.  full-scale  public  housing,  new 
•cboota.  Dew  recreational  facUi'-les.  and  ether 
wacntlala  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dtsper»><l 
workars  aad  their  f  tmlUes 

It  njectad  the  proposal  as  a  dangerous 
attempt  to  reTclutlcr.ize  the  Ir.dustrles  of 
Um  Dotted  Statea  and  to  distribute  them 
OB  a  potttlcal  basu. 

But  President  Truman.  In  flasrant  vloia- 
tka  <a  the  clMU^  and  unmistakable  will  and 
latent  at  Congress,  grabbed  the  powers  which 
the  electee  Represenutlves  of  the  people 
refused  to  glTe  hun  and  which  It  never 
tBtentfed  for  him  to  have. 

Bla  KaectitlTe  order  of  Au^xist  10  was  a 
usurpation  of  power  which  must  be  regarded 
■■  an  attempt  to  fa£t<m  bureaucratic  cou- 
uol  upon  industry  which  can  become  tighter 
and  tlchtcr  as  new  and  more  stringent 
BawtrUv*  orders  arc  lasiied. 

The  aasumptlon  of  this  power  by  the 
rTWfirtmt  virtually  places  a  noose  around 
Uw  Beck  of  American  Industry  that  can  be 
Ushtencd  at  his  will. 

Mo  PmUent  In  our  history  has  ever  asked 
for  or  aaauined  such  dtetatorial  power. 

It  ti  an  outrageous  attempt  to  undermine 
»iwt  daatroy  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
to  substitute  a  planned  and  regimented 
economy,  directed  and  ccn  trolled  from 
Washington. 

Undtr  the  plan  put  Into  effect  by  the 
Prvtklent.  a  manufacturer,  planning  to  lo- 
cate a  branch  plant  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict, or  near  Philadelphia,  or  In  any  other 
IndustrlaUaed  area  of  Pennsylvania,  could 
b«  niTPfT^"*^  to  Washington  and  ordered 
to  locate  in  an  undeveloped  region  of  the 
South  or  West. 

OUwiwi—  he  could  get  no  certificate  of 
naecflslty.  no  defense  contracu.  no  alloca- 
Xjrm  of  critical  materials  and.  of  course, 
be  wocld  be  barred  from  any  Government 
loan,  tf  be  needed  it. 

Or  •van  if  he  wanted  to  build  an  addi- 
tkm  to  an  existing  plant  in  ortler  to  in- 
uiaw  production  he  wotild  be  told  he  cculd 
not  do  ao. 

Just  tblnk  at  tt — aome  poUUcally  ap- 
potatad  tnneaticrat.  sitting  at  a  de£k  In 
Waahhagton.  without  experience  In  business 
or  ladnatry,  wotild  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  dic- 
tate to  tbe  tndtwtrlal  brains  of  America 
plant  expansion  must  ^  placed. 
Mamw,  the  minority  loader  of  the 
absolutely  right  when  he  called 
tlM  Tntman  order  "the  first  step  toward 
0BO>aann  Oorcmment  in  this  country." 

"TIM  Oot>greas  might  as  well  ahtit  up  shop 
AlJ  go  bfOOM,"  he  added. 

Oon  IB  a  government  of  law — not  of  men. 

,  of  the  United  States  must  in  no 

terms  say  to  the  President  that 

tt  vUi  not  tolarate  such  a  braaen  attempt  to 

mandate. 

b«  made  clear  that  Congrass  will 

te  the  uaurpatkm  by  the  Kxacu- 

ClM  dutlas  and  respon^Mlltles  en- 

by  tb«  Constitution  to  the  leglsla- 

of  tbe  Pederal  Oovemmont. 

to  praeont  the  Presldant  from 

unwarranted   authority.    I 

a  MU  in   the  aenaU.  the 

«C  vMtala  «tU  be  to  rescind  the  Prcal- 


ttet  In  granting  cortifU 

tbe  Internal  Be  venue 

erttlcal  materials  for  con- 

and  In  making  emergency 

out   of    deien^e    producaun. 


preference  shall  not  b*  g'.ven  to  :.u  :  .t;f<= 
which  meet  any  speciSeU  sti^naartls  :  ks- 
persai:  and  deierise  cururarii;  sD.ili  ::»■  ,i-A.i:.i- 
ed  Slid  plaunltig  under  Departnie:.:  cr  De- 
fense Production  &\\ocj.iun  pr' k-rarr.s  .'h.i  ; 
be  conducted  without  rezartl  tn  rr.axir:-.  ;:-. 
use  of   facilities  U  rated    u-.  dLsptrs^d    ''.t*-^ 

It  further  provider  th3t  '  !\ny  order,  resrula- 
tlon.  or  instruction  i.=sued  r  promulgated  by 
any  o:Ilcer  ^r  acer.i-v  '  •.".•■'  Ff-'deral  Goveru- 
nifnt  ircoiiftiste:.:  w:"::  ■'..:.i  a:nendatory  act 
IS    here^T   rescir.drd 

Ir.  cv,  nclii-'^ic-n.  let  mf  »ii7  •  •  u  my  fel- 
low Penr.sylvanians  tha:  I  *r..i.i  do  every- 
ihii\«  wilhm  my  pt:wer  :<)  obtain  sp-f.-ff-v  ar.d 
favorable   action   on    t^Ms    Mil. 

Thi?  ;.;  Fd  Mm?t:n  cpeaklni;  to  you  from 
the  Nation.'?  Ca. '.'.'.:  I  will  hf  with  you 
aeam  :n  2  wc"fc.s.  Tha;..i  y  -  :^r  your  at- 
ien:loa. 


The  Law  of  Supply  and  Dftnand 


EXTENSION  OF  RLM.ARKS 

cp 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNTTZD   ST.XTi:^; 

Mcnday.  August  27,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLZR  of  Nebra.>ka.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  Charlotte  N  C 
Observer  of  Au^u.st  24,  1951,  ent-'ed 
"The  Old  Law  Works."  The  old  law  re- 
ferred to  is  the  law  cf  supply  and  dr^- 
mand,  and  the  editorial  pcmt.s  (rut  vtry 
succinctly  how  prices  of  grains  ar.d  mai;y 
other  items  have  slumped  of!  duni.-; 
recent  weeks,  not  because  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  OPS.  but  simply  because  de- 
mand for  these  commodities  has  fallen 
off. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Relohd, 
as  follows : 

The  Old  Law  Works 
On  the  same  day  this  we^ic  that  President 
Truman  indicated  he  wlU  renew  h:-  ^.^hr. 
for  stronger  price-control  p<  wers  the  t.ew- 
paper  wire  services  carried  repo.'ts  sh  Airg 
that  the  old  law  of  supp'y  and  ripmand 
hasn't  been  voided  It  cLntinues  to  peratf. 
whenever  It  la  unlettered  from  the  ec  nt-a.:j 
manipulations,   tn   bring   pr'ces    Into   Unf 

Anyone  who  recently  has  ^>een  follovmg 
what's  happening  to  corn,  -wheat  cot:rn  'nd 
other  commodities  knows  that  the  decline  ;n 
prices  )s  not  due  to  any  efforts  of  the  Fefler:U 
Government,  but  rather  tn  i^piie  of  them 

The  Dow-Jones  commodity  future  Index 
shows  that  between  February  and  June  .f 
this  year  the  price  barometer  fell  from  215  to 
180.  And  the  primary  reason  the  Index 
hasnt  shown  a  further  decline  since  June 
la  the  Government's  price  floor  i  ■support 
prices)  which  Is  designed  to  prevent  f v^-d 
and  wearing  apparel  from  beccmlUK-  tuo  in- 
ezpensive. 

Wheat,  however,  sold  in  Kansa.«;  City  this 
week  for  *a.36  a  bualiel.  approximately  |} 
cenu  under  the  support  price  And  crn 
■old  Ln  Chicago  at  tlM  a  bushel.  10  cents 
under  the  expected  support  level  O;tton. 
selling  In  the  neighborhood  uf  34  ce:ug  i 
pound  for  December  delivery,  is  uix,ut  2 
cenu  above  the  price  Qoor. 

The  price  of  a  leading  grade  of  cotton  nrlnt 
cloth  recently  fell  9  cents  a  yard  under 
the  price  ot  last  March,  and  the  price  of 
fiour  under  the  New  York  market  'eil  r:  -m 
M  SO  a  hundreo  pounds  ^the  FtLr.i.  ry  l;.v«?i 
to  »«  06. 


Pricp  derlines  also  cover  such  Items  a« 
.  '.,  ..;.«:■,  elfi'tnc  appliances,  frozen  foods. 
a:.(i  "f.-uit  juices.  Lard  Is  2  cent.?  a  pound 
ur.iif-r  the  price  of  la.'it  February  and  the 
yr-ir  s  tr-mendous  hoi?  output.  Is  expected 
;r:n_:  the  pr.ce  d  *n  further  Lard  for 
[>■  f..-.r>  r  delivery  is  selUn«  under  15  ctnts. 
The  i.T'-irti^i.e  f  ..-ce  undT  all  o:  this,  of 
course,  is  somethiui?  the  economic  planners 
haven  t  yet  been  able  to  control  completely. 
though  thev  have  moved  far  1-^  that  direc- 
Uon.     That  force  :s  production. 

N.iture  h.is  siniK>l  during?  1951  not  only 
on  the  '-rop  and  srasa  lauds  of  the  United 
Slates  but  MtxTin  tho.se  of  much  of  the  free 
world.  The  Gotten  rrop  new  n  anng  harvest 
Is  the  third  largest  Ln  the  Nations  histiTV. 
and  It  fellows  en  the  heels  of  another 
bumper  crop  of  wheat  and  precedes  an 
upcoming  bumper  c<  rn  harvest. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  frcm  London 
says  that  Zirope^  pantry  thLs  year  will  be 
better  stocked  with  home-grown  Items  than 
at  any  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
No  country  west  of  the  Iron  curtain  has  had 
a  bad  growing  season,  and  in  Spain  farmers 
are  gathering  the  best  harvest  In  50  years. 

The  e.Tect  of  all  this  on  food  prices  was 
lUusuated  :.«t  wepk  by  Dun  <t  Bradstreet  s 
index  o:  wn.'iesale  prices.  Its  Inc^ex.  repre- 
senttne  the  wholesale  cost  of  1  pound  each 
of  31  food  Item."!,  st'.K>d  at  86  94.  Last  Feb- 
ruary on  the  same  items  It  stood  at  $7  31. 
A  T-ar'ime  economy,  of  course,  could 
qu;.  klv  change  the  picture,  and  It  ni.iv  be 
♦:  ,i'  •'.)!=■  T'unian  administration  is  sep.-cmg 
-■-■  :;jer  price  controls  for  use  in  the  event 
the  big  '.vir  reallv  comes  And  the  Presi- 
dent m..v  /.n.rw  of  S',^methlng  d':jv.n  the  n-.ad 
ahead  w»-irh  he  chooses  not  to  reveal  to  the 
public 

But  certainly  the  current  operation  of  the 
time-proved  law  cf  supply  and  dem.ind 
doesn't  su^Kest  the  need  of  stronger  price 
controls  now. 


Thanks  Expressed  by  Richard  J.  Ross- 
bach  for  Veteran  Benefits  Received 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  ?EN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Monday.  August  27,  1951 

M.-  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
J:.i'.e  piuited  m  thf  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
OKD  a  statement  by  Richard  J.  Rcssbach, 
apartment  19.  1137  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo  .  transmitted  to  me  by  let- 
t^T  The  .'Statement  marks  Mr  Ro.'^sbach 
a<  a  patriot. 

Tht're  beini:  no  cbjecticn.  the  state- 
mcr.t  ua.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
F-;ei  ord.  .i.s  follows: 
r  1    the    People    of    the    Vntt'-d    States    cf 

I  .  we  ycu  a  deb'  of  grati'.ude  which  I  shall 
h-rem  try  to  express.  I  am  .i  vei.eran  ot  three 
cimpaigns  in  Eur  pe  dunnic  World  W.ir  II. 
F  r  having  thus  participated  in  tr.is  coiiflct 
I  w.i.'*  privileged  t.'  cimplete  my  etiuca'Uii  at 
y  vir  expense  and  to  borrow  money  wrh 
u.'.K'h  to  buy  a  h'luse.  A.<<  if  this  were  v-'  t 
t-::wi'k;h,  vua  have  liespitalized  me  It  13 
ni  'MtlLs  !or  the  treatment  of  a  wartime,  serv- 
Ice-c  nnt^cted  disability  which  I  suittamed; 
y<  I  have  pri  vided  me  with  compensiiiicn 
d::,<i  V'  u  .ue  ni.tw  paying  my  naticnal  life 
Insurance  premiums  It  Is  fir  all  cf  these 
hp  f)s  you  have  a.1ordcd  my  wife  and  me 
liiiii  i  ..  A  v.  i,-o  ;>.  ►-.'•.pir  s  tny  deepest  >jrati- 
lude 
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I  know,  however,  that  you  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  can  be  meat 
completely  repaid  for  these  helps,  most 
graciou-sly  given  me,  by  my  t)eing  a  good. 
usefvil.  and  loyal  citizen  of  our  cotmtry.  I 
shall  try  to  be  such  a  citizen  by  employing 
mv  profession  to  the  general  good  of  our 
country  and  by  good  moral  conduct  In  both 
public  and  private  life. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Richard  J.  Rossbach. 


Financial  Plight  of  Postal  Workers 

EXTENSION  Of   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF  NOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  27,  19il 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricow)  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  James  H. 
Rademacher,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  together  with  an  article 
enclosed  in  his  letter  entitled  "Post  Of- 
fice Workers'  Plight  Is  Cited."  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  News. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  postal  employees  of  Detroit 
alone  have  borrowed  over  a  million  dol- 
lars from  their  credit  union  in  order  to 
keep  from  starving  to  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATtoNAL  Association  or 
LrrTEB  CAMtiHta,  B«akch  No.  1. 
Detroit,   Mich.,   August   23,   1951. 
Hon.  Win-iAM  Lanckk, 

United  States  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.  C 
DiAK  Senatok  Lawgik:  I  am  sending  you 
an  article  from  the  Detroit  News  of  this  date 
which  I  would   appreciate  having  you  use 
for  the  RicoaD  and/ or  on  the  floor. 

Tou  have  tjeen  so  tnily  effective  In  the 
past  for  our  Just  cause  I  probably  am  taking 
advantage  cf  yotir  generosity. 

It  Is  most  sincerely  hoped  that  retroactive 
features  will  be  contained  In  the  final  leg- 
Islatlon  and  perhaps  the  fact  that  over  a 
million  dollars  In  debts  have  piled  up  on 
Detroit  postal  workers  alone  may  be  enough 
to  convince  the  Senate  of  our  critical  plight. 
With  sincere  gratitude  for  your  wonder- 
ful treatment  of  our  legislation  and  with 
kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Appreciatively, 

Jamxs  H.  Radimachdi.  Jr.. 

President. 

[From  the  Detroit  iMlch.)   News  of  August 

23.    18611 
Post  Omcr  Woemsis'  Plight  Is  Sightxd— 

Orr  No  Raise,  Go  Ddp  »  Oart,  DmoKiaT 

Sats 

Detroit's  post  office  employee*,  rebuffed  by 
Congress  in  attempts  to  get  a  pay  raise,  today 
are  in  debt  to  thei-  credit  union  for  more 
than  11.000.000. 

James  J.  Rademacher,  Jr  .  president  of  the 
Detroit  branch  of  the  Letter  Carriers  Union 
( APL) ,  said  the  economic  slttaitlon  of  poatal 
employees  here  Is  critical.  

-Pay-raise  bills  have  been  before  Congress 
since  last  December."  Rademacher  lakL 
"Little  action  seems  possible  before  mid- 
September. 
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-Meanwhile,  the  public,  with  lessening 
service  dally,  seems  to  think  post-ofllce 
people  already  have  received  a  iiay  raise. 

"DEBTS  PILINC  XTP 

"No  raise  has  yet  come  to  a  vote  In  Con- 
gress, much  leas  anything  sufficient  to  take 
up  the  enormoua  debts  which  aie  piling  up 
against   loyal  workers." 

Rademacher  said  that  1.3(X)  temporary. 
non-civU  service  employees  are  working  in 
Detroit  post  offices  to  supplant  men  and 
women  of  experience  who  were  forced  to  quit 
to  support  families.  He  s&id  Jobs  in  Indiis- 
try  have  called  1,200  from  the  service  since 
July  1950. 

"More   than  50   post-ofQce   employees   re- 
signed in  the  last  month."  he  said. 
AaKS  escalator  plan 
Rademacher  declared   there   is   no   reason 
why  the  Post  OfOce  Department  cannot  set 
up  an  escalator  pay  plan. 

"A  37  percent  turn-over  of  employees  oc- 
curs when  spirallng  prices  overtake  wage 
levels,"  he  said.  "This  results  in  a  tremen- 
dous loss  to  the  Government.  Training  of 
new  employees  is  costly. 

"It  all  could  be  prevented  by  an  elastic  pay 
formula,  not  subject  to  whims  or  obstruc- 
tions. It  Is  a  shame  to  see  the  postal  service 
destroyed,  especially  when  it  could  be  saved 
for  less  than  its  destruction  Is  coating." 


TreabBcat  of  Pati«sts  w  ProTideBce,  R.  U 
Vctermns'  Admiautratioa  Hoq^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  IHCnC  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mcmday.  August  27,  1951 


Mr.    GREEN.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal.  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  published 
on  last  Wednesday,  August  22.    This  let- 
ter from  a  veteran,  a  patient  at  the 
United  States  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  an  excel- 
lent commendation  of  the  service  ex- 
tended to  veterans  at  this  veteran  fa- 
cility La  my  home  city.    Certainly,  the 
manager  of  the  hospital.  Dr.  William  A. 
Sullivan,  the  attending  physicians,  the 
nurses,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  whole 
staff  at  the  hospital,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  excellent  service  given  the 
veterans  in  Rhode  Island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

As  Patixnts  Sa  It 
EorroE : 

I  wish  you  would  write  a  story  for  the 
paper  and  let  the  public  know  what  a  won- 
derful job  this  hospital  Is  doing  for  the 
veterans.  _  ^ 

My  fellow  patient.  Julius  Greensteln. 
spoke  out  of  a  full  heart  as  he  sat  beside  me 
in  the  comfortable  day  room  of  ward  «B 
of  the  Davis  Park  Veterans'  Hnepltal  In 
Providence,  on  his  way  to  recovery  from 
an  operation.  Pour  weeks  earUer,  desperate 
with  pain,  he  had  tried  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals, only  to  find  that  there  were  no  beds 
available.  Then,  knowing  of  the  long  wait- 
ing list  and  somewhat  fearful  of  being  lost 
to  red  tape,  he  had  applied  to  the  veterans' 
hoepital  and  found  himself  immediately  ad- 
niitted  to  an  emergency  bed. 


•Tou  know."  he  said.  'I  have  been  figur- 
ing that  the  tnMitment  1  have  received  here 
would  have  cost  me  at  least  a  thousand  dol- 
lars in  p-  private  h. spiral .  I  wonder  how 
many  eligible  veterans  reaU:e  and  appre- 
ciate what  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
do   for   them." 

The  Veterans"  Administration  contact 
man  who  calls  on  all  paUents  Immediately 
after  their  admission,  had  eiplalned  to  me 
that  the  aciual  cost  to  the  Government  was 
much  lower  because  11.3  medical  services 
were  rendered  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

No  doubt  that  term  "wholesale  "  had  some- 
thing to  do  wiih  the  financial  rdminis- 
tratlon  of  the  institution,  which  I  am  not 
competent  to  discuss,  but  I  soon  saw  that 
it  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  sctual 
conduct  of  hospital  affnlrs.  Being  ot  the 
naiure  of  a  military  Institution,  routines 
could  be  introduced  which,  while  not  cutting 
down  en  the  quality  or  quantity  of  service 
required  in  each  individual  case,  neverthe- 
less made  it  poaaible  to  operate  efQclently 
with  a  minimum  staff  of  attendants. 

Patients  in  serious  condition  could  have 
half  a  donn  special  nuraes  U  they  needed 
them,  but  patients  who  were  not  cimflned 
to  their  beds  and  who  were  perfectly  able 
to  look  after  themaeives  were  required  to 
do  so.  They  were  required  to  keep  their 
rooms  tidy,  make  their  own  beds,  change 
their  own  bed  linen  at  least  twice  a  week, 
and  take  their  meals  In  a  central  cafeteria. 
They  received  every  attention  that  they 
needed  and  none  that  they  did  not  need, 
and  It  was  good  for  them. 

Another  of  the  military  featttrea  making 
for  ef&clency  was  the  rigid  reatrtctUm  of 
visiting  hours  to  one  a  day  and  two  on  Sun- 
days. Th.U  seemed  a  hardship  Ln  some  In- 
stances where  people  '^me  a  considerable 
distance  to  see  their  friends,  but  the  vUltlng 
hours  meant  an  Interruption  In  the  busy 
routine  of  medications  and  treatmenta.  and 
had  they  been  of  longer  duration  they  would 
have  mat»laily  lengthened  the  average  time 
required  for  recovery.  Again,  the  rule  was 
tempered  in  accordance  with  Individual  cir- 
cvimitances. 

Still    another    factor    which    contributed 
enormoualy  to  the  econcanic  efBc^ncy  of  the 
hoepital  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  health, 
welfare,  and  high  morale  of  tbe  patients  was 
the  volimteer  service  which  is  rendered  on  a 
large  scale  by  the   patrtotic  people  d   the 
vicinity.      Volunteer    nurse*"    aides    devote 
regular  hours  of  serTice  tn  the  wards  miiila- 
terlng  comforts  and  attentions  which   Um 
btisy  nurses  would  not  iMive  time  to  render. 
Or*y  Ladles  make  dally  rotmds  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  toilet  arti- 
cles, smoltlng  mat«lala.  or  reading  matter. 
Various  organised  groups  on  regular  schedule 
take  over  the  admlnlatraUon  of   the  dally 
visiting   hours,   operating   the    Information 
desk,  running  the  elevators  snd  distributing 
packages  Iwought  by  the  visitors.    Last,  but 
not  least,  are  the  volunteer  eervleee  of  those 
who   provide   stage   show*   several   tiroes   a 
week  in  the  hoapital  theater. 

The  hospital  constitutes  an  Interesting  sort 
of  melting  pot.  There  can  be  few  other 
sltuatKms  where  people  o*  stich  diverse  color, 
religion,  national  origin,  and  ocmdltlon  in  life 
live  together  In  intimate  dally  contact  with 
every  outward  sign  of  complete  harmony. 

Of  course  t:^e  most  Important  considera- 
tion about  any  hospital  Is  the  profeaslonal 
quallflcatlon  and  sklU  of  the  medical  staff. 
I  found  ♦hat  all  the  patients  with  whom 
I  talked  at  Davte  Park  shared  a  very  high 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  doctors  and  tn 
the  medical  estabilshmenta  as  a  whole,  to- 
eludlng  the  nurses,  orderlies  and  tech- 
nicians. They  could  not.  as  laymen^Ju^e 
professional  quallflcations  in  the  mcdteal 
field.  They  had  to  accept  that  on  tbe  au- 
thority of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Their  faith,  however,  was  founded  on  the 
evidences    of    their    cwn    cbtcrvation.     Tb» 
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vMctk  doclOB  UMl  nuim  went  about  tbetr 
««rt  tvaa  thftt  <tf  pco|ri«  vbo  knew  w^«t 
tbcy  w«r«  alMnt. 

rwB   M   I   WM   betnc   wheeled    Into    the 
boepttal  on  a  stxctdwr.  I  waa  beginning  to 

wttn  the  fact  that  all  off  the 

or  the  United  State*  Oovemment 
drawn  oo  in  the  ttattle  to  restore 
to  baalth  and  acrength.  It  waa  an  awe- 
•ome  feeing  which  grew  with  the  paeaage 
at  the  <to7B.  Here  waa  niore  than  a  hoapttal. 
Thla  waa  a  Uvtnc  nonument  to  the  patnot- 
km  fH  the  Atmanemn  people.  Every  tune  I 
lookad  oat  and  aaw  the  fbu;  waring  from 
the  top  at  tte  poie  on  the  level  of  our  suth 
ftoor  window*,  a  lump  came  in  mv  threat. 
•ad  I  f^t  an  tmpulae  to  aalutef 

JOUJt  D.  KZTTELLX. 

Baaanrarow. 


KmIi  TrcatecBt  for  Ibutitb 


EZTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

cr  leorfH  bakota 
m  Tfnt  SCCATX  OF  THK  UNITED  STATBS 

Mondaf.  August  27,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER  lir.  Presldect.  I  ask 
onAnimcms  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial 
entiUed  "London  Milk  Prodticen  Study 
Koch  Treatment  for  Mastitis."  published 
in  the  Ontario  Milk  Producer  for  July 
IMl.  I  call  this  particularly  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  fstrmers  of  this  Nation 
who  have  cattle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
aa  foOow: 

MxLx  Paoeui 


&ruDT  Koch 
roe  UAsmna 
Tbe  frank,  enthtialaatlc.  and  alncere  testi- 
mony to  tiM  tOeacy  of  the  Koch  treatment 
for  ■!— fltla  aterttlty  and  acetonaemhi.  given 
to  s  groop  oC  Mlddtoaez  County  dairymen,  a 
f*w  day*  aco.  by  a  doaen  or  ao  Michigan  dairy 
famata.  laft  the  Canadian  group  aomewbat 
■fmini^     Tba  evident  ecmtrol  that  haa  been 
gained  over  maatttla  [wrtleularly.  aeemcd  al- 
aBbaUeraMe    to   the   li>ddleae«    men 
,  baratoCor*.  In  the  majority  of  eaaea  have 
atala  only  to  aecuie   temporary  relte< 
ol  the  dairy  farmer. 
WlMJle  Uiik  Producer*  A«n., 
In   the  reported  aueeea*   of   the 
Koeb  tiaatmant  in  Brltlah  Columbia,  under 
tiM  anthartty  of  th*  Brltlah  CotumbU  De- 
it  d  Agrlcaltur*.  daddad  to  aend  a 
to  Imlay  City.  Mich.,  whare  exten- 
had  been  progreastng  in  the  appll- 
cauoa  of  tb*  traatmant.    Duncan  netcher. 
Chappci.  John  By«r*,  and  Ivan  Park- 
r*pr*wnl1ng  tb*  aaaodatlon.  made  the 
trip.    They  war*  aceofspanlad  by  Or.  O.  H. 
Araoat.  oi  London.  Oanadtan  a**octata  of  Dr. 
,  vao  arrangad  tb*  tour,  and  by  Dougia* 
Woodatock.  oC   the   Ontario   Whole 
Milk  ftoduear*'  Liagu*  Pleld  Servloe.  and  the 
of  tb*  MUk  Produen-. 
lailay  Ctty  •ntarprla*  waa  tb*  result 
taken  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
Maatttl*   waa   rampant    in   Lapeer 
Mambar*    of    th*    chambar    had 
tha  Koch  traatoMbt  and  tb*  wo-k 
la  Brttlab  ColtimMa.    A  meeting 
I  at  arblcb  Dr.  Amoxt  waa  lavltad  to 
taO  of  tba  raaulu  la  tba  Brltlah 
B|Mt.  After  this  Baatlag.  whlcb 
By  aOMM  MO  dairy  taraairs.  tba 
•OMMrea  daeldad  tbat  aooM 
tafcao  b«t  that  tb*  v*ter- 
ot  tb*  Stat*  ooUeg*  should 


be  re<fue«ted   to  coopera*.*   ard   rer.df^r    »-  r-.e 
ftnanclai  aaslstance 

A  committee  went  to  Lansln?  TTip  result, 
as  reported,  was  that  the  C';mrr.i:  -^e  v  13 
told,  first  :.>iat  it  wo'.ild  reqi;:rp  l-'xi';  '  ) 
finance  the  project  m  it^t  ir.j'ial  sm*--^  "-.  >' 
suaclent  experts  on  the  sper.ned  (i.sp-i.«ps 
were  not  on  the  staff  and  tha-  'h*-  time  *  is 
not  avail<ib;e.  Dr  Bryan,  the  chiPf  ve'er- 
Inarlan.  Is  reported  to  flna.lv  hav  oflerpd 
to  maie  tests  requi.'ed  b.it  or.;y  pr  v.dmg 
no  representative  of  Dr  KorY.  ■i-.t>  present. 
Refusa:  to  perinit  Dr  O  F  R  Bar-on,  one  of 
the  veterinarians  nanned  bv  the  Entish  Co- 
lumbia Government  to  work  an  -he  investi- 
gations m  t.hat  Province.  '..)  as,<ist  nr  e-,en  Be 
present  is  said  to  have  beer,  n.ade 

The  Imlay  Ci'y  committee  believed  that, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  the 
State  olicial.s  w.tn'ed  no  jji»rt  m  the  work. 
It  went  home  d.?.ipp<iintod,  but  not  dis- 
mayed It  wa.s  derided  that  the  w^rlc  should 
go  ahead  Finances  xere  f  jiii;d  and  Ki)Ch 
Cattle  Shots.  Lnc  .  wis  founderi  I^s  presi- 
dent IS  La-srence  Thatcher  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Medical  Resfar'Q  Lengue,  of  De- 
troit, the  organLzation  that  produces  the 
Koch  treat^.en^  and  us  man<i.^er  is  Lyle 
Watiins.  long-time  pr-'inirent  citizen  and 
farm-implement  dealer   "if  Imiay  City 

Two  herd-demon3tratior.a.  tests  were  ar- 
rantced.  Dr  Le-Jiis  T.  Da«e.  veterinarian  of 
Capac.  Mich  agreed  to  super-lse  the  tests. 
The  herds  chosen  ■aere  badly  inter* ed  with 
masiras,  consisted  ::f  2:5  H'-lstei'-.s  in  the 
herd  of  Max  Graybiel,  and  a  Ji-Jersey  herd 
owned  by  Richard  Konlng.  both  in  Lapeer 
County.  Control  ^oups  were  not  treated. 
The  results  o'  the*e  -es's  ^ere  so  success- 
ful that  the  green  l:iz;ht  waa  given  the  new 
organization.  Dr  Dawes  rep' r'^ed  that  he 
was       much       encourabjed  Dr        WJliam 

Mackay.  of  Lapeer,  said  he  had  l.nund  the 
medicine  more  effective  than  any  other  he 
had  used  in  chronic  m.i*t;tis  caa^.  Dr. 
David  Ellis,  of  Memphis,  said  that  out  of  40 
or  50  doses  he  had  jhserved  fivoriblr'  re- 
sults. 

This,  briefly  was  the  baclcfl^round  of  the 
Imlay  City  enterprise,  which  was  told  to  the 
Canadian  group  and  shown  to  them  by  well- 
documented  evidence 

For  2  days  the  party  toured  Lapeer.  St 
Clair,  and  Sanilac  Counties,  covering  nearly 
300  miles  m  the  trip.  Some  15  or  more  dairy 
farmers  were  interviewed  by  the  par^y  m 
addition  to  drus?gists  who  retail  the  treat- 
ments. State  agricultural  instructors  a::d 
others  have  had  some  contact  with  the  w  ric 
that  Is  being  done 

One  of  the  first  farms  visited  was  that 
Harlan  Oreenwaid.  A  number  o!  cows 
his  Holstein  herd  had  developed  sterili 
Bulls  and  feeds  were  changed  m  the  bel 
that  one  or  the  other  or  both  was  respoi-^ 
for  this  condition.  However  there  w,i.s  •.  > 
effect.  Cows  did  not  conceive  Tlie  Dr. 
Koch  treatment  was  suggested  and  Mr. 
Oreer.wald  consented  without  much  hopve 
and  as  a  last  resort  The  cows  and  heifers 
were  injected  and  no  other  treatment  w:t8 
used.  Mr.  Oreenwaid  .■lays  the  condition  ha^i 
entirely  cleared  up  and  he  has  had  n  i  m  re 
trouble.  This  was  the  story  t  .id  by  Mr. 
Oreenwaid 

At  the  Fergus-Lea  farms,  where,  by  t.ha 
way.  the  committee  saw  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  Guernseys  this  writer  ha.=i  run  acr  jss 
for  many  a  day.  Harold  Walton,  herd  man- 
agei  and  part  owner,  told  an  amazing  story. 
'  Mastitis,  acetonaemia,  and  sterility  m  a  prize 
bull  were  p>art  of  his  troubles  and  were  con- 
spiring to  reduce  the  number  and  the  effec- 
tlreneea  of  bis  herd  to  a  very  unprofitable 
position.  The  natural  Increaiie  could  not  be 
maintained.  After  other  treatment,  the 
condition  remained  substantially  unchanged. 
Than  th*  Koch  treatment  was  used.  Follow- 
ing tb*  treatment  conditions  began  to  im- 
prove. In  some  cases  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
Today  the  herd  Is  clean.  Milk  production 
baa  Increased  as  has  buiterfat.     Mr.  Wil- 
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t.  n  •!  r»cr.rds  show  an  increase  In  butterfat 
fr.m  3  84  "o  4  21  One  of  his  cows  had  a 
conditirn  (liagn.ised  as  acetonaemia  fur- 
'n-*:  '"mpUcated  with  pneumonia  The  cow 
■.V  i>  ri^.wn  arid  appeared  a  tit  subject  for  the 
'*  1-' M.  .Mr  Walton  said  that  at  11  o'clock 
,t-  -.at'  :t  w.is  in)ectPd  with  the  Korh  treat- 
:•.,•':,'  and  the  fi:>U..w!ni?  day  the  co'v  was  -m 
.' -.  U-e:  It  made  r?»pid  recoverv  frr)m  bo*h 
•.-.f  acetonaemic  rendition  and  fr'^m  the 
pneumonia-  In  the  case  'if  'he  bull.  -A'hich 
was  a  pedigreed  prizo-winnin^  champMn.  it 
developed  an  aoparent  sterility  It  ri>nld 
not  get  a  calf.  Tlie  bull  was  'reated  with  a 
K'^ch  Injection.  It  regained  its  potpncy  and 
can  now  =uccess:u'ly  withstand  hfavy 
service 

At  the  farm  of  Elmer  Perlcm.  he  told  -h-it 
he  had  several  times  attempted  to  bring  a 
herd  Into  pr^.fitable  pr^xlucini;  condition. 
O'^  each  occa.'Jion.  as  he  believed  he  had 
reached  his  gi;al,  ma.^tltis  inftcted  tiie  herd 
and  they  rlni^hcd  in  the  slaughtPrhou.se. 
He  was  in  debt,  veterinary  hills  and  medi- 
cine was  ci_jsting  him  .$200  upward  per  y^.tr, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  quitilnij  and  getting 
out  of  the  dairy  business.  He  was  Induced 
to  use  the  Koch  treatment  and.  he  said,  frrim 
the  day  his  herd  was  treated,  hi.s  troubles 
began  to  derrea;>e  He  told  the  ccmniitt<?e 
his  herd  was  cleaned  up  In  a  couple  of 
cases  there  had  been  a  recurrence  and  these 
cows  were  .subjected  to  a  second  Irjjection 
which  cleared  up  the  flare  ups  Today,  he 
said.  "T  am  almost  out  of  debt  my  milk 
checks  have  increa.sed  in  amount  and  pretty 
soon  those  milk  checks  are  going  to  be  all 
mine." 

WUli.'im  Thorman.  a  dairy  farmer  with  a 
herd  of  fine  Hol.stems,  had  similar  trr.utales. 
He  toid  the  committee  he  treated  30  cows 
and  had  100-percent  success  with  29  head. 
The  committee  visited  several  farmers  who 
had  been  shut  ofT  from  the  dairies.  One 
such  case  was  that  of  the  postmaster  of 
Deckerville,  Mich  .  Mancel  Wmtermute. 
This  man  wa.s  not  actually  shut  off,  but  nad 
been  warned  en  several  occasions  that  he 
*  -lid  be  shut  off  He  said  he  was  about  to 
ie.l.  when  he  decided  to  try  the  Koch  treat- 
ment. Everything  else  he  had  used  had 
given  only  indifferent  results  After  the 
herd  had  been  treated,  beneficial  effects  be- 
came apparent.  The  herd  is  now  producing 
steadily  without  trouble.  Quality  and  quan- 
t>:v  have  substantially  increased.  Asked 
1:  i.e  had  any  intentions  of  selling  out  now, 
Mr  Wmtermute  said.  "No,  not  ajiy  more." 
One  farmer,  a  Mr  Shrelber,  of  Imlay  City. 
t.'-'ld  the  comrnittee  that  after  his  herd  was 
treated,  he  not  only  had  his  mastitis  trouble 
deired  up,  but  that  his  milk  check  m- 
crea.-.cd  fr  )m  $421  to  around  $755  per  month. 
The  product  la  sold  by  some  42  druggists 
!n  the  counties  visited  and  in  DeckerviUe. 
the  druggist  there,  Mr.  Vannattar.  produced 
1...S  books  tor  the  Inspection  of  the  com- 
mittee These  showed  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  dairy  farmers  In  the  area.  They 
showed  m  the  case  of  one  man.  that  in  a 
period  jf  appro.ximately  a  year  he  had  pur- 
cha.sed  such  drugs  as  penicillin,  aureomycin, 
s*r»ptfjmycin.  sulphamethazine,  and  sulph- 
aniUmide  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $200  but 
after  purchasing  the  Koch  treatments  for  his 
herd,  the  sales  of  the  drugs  dropped  to  prac- 
tically nothing.  Other  accounts  showed 
similar  trends.  Mr.  Vannattar's  records 
showed  that  he  had  distributed  340  treat- 
ment,s  during  the  past  4  months,  or  an 
average  of  better  than  three  for  every  week- 
day 

Wherever  the  committee  went,  or  whoever 
they  interviewed,  they  heard  the  .same  en- 
thusiastic story.  The  writer,  seeking  some 
Independent  Information,  sought  an  inter- 
view with  the  editor  of  the  Imlay  City  Times. 
Mr  Cross  had  had  considerable  contact  with 
farmers  who  had  used  the  Koch  treatment 
and  he  said  he  had  heard  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  treatment.  The  closest  he  Dad  come 
to   auythmg    that    might   be   construed   as 
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lacking  In  recommendation  was  a  couple  of 
farmers  who  had  said  they  were  undecided 
whether  the  treatment  waa  dctfng  their  herd 
anv  benefit.  In  these  cases.  Mr.  Cross  said, 
•'they  were  using  otlier  treatment*  at  the 
same  time." 

A  n'.imber  of  the  agricultural  representa- 
tives In  the  areas  are  also  stanch  supporters 
of  the  treatment.  One.  to  whom  the  com- 
mittee talked,  was  outspoken  in  hts  regard 
for  the    shots." 

Not  only  In  that  area,  but  In  other  areas 
:n  United  States  the  same  situation  Is  to 
pp  frund  The  committee  had  the  prtTllege 
of  studying  the  case  histories  sent  In  by 
veterinarians  from  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  The  resulU  were  practically  all  the 
same— a  complete  clearing  up  of  the  trouble. 
it  was  not  suggested  that  the  treatment 
was  !C0  percent  effective  In  all  caMs.  Both 
Mr  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Watktns  say  they  have 
rfn.son  to  believe  the  treatment,  over-all.  Is 
nearly  80  percent  effective 

Space  here  does  not  permit  us  to  report 
on  'he  many  other  interviews  and  the  doc- 
uments that  were  studied  by  the  commit- 
tee In  no  case  was  thrre  any  derogatory 
evidence  either  oral  or  documentary,  other 
than  that  referred  to  near  the  beginning  of 
this  report  which  originated  at  the  State 
C  liege  at  Lansing.  The  committee  was 
?n  inipretssed  with  the  evidence  they  had 
«een  and  heard  that  they  will  recommend  to 
the  London  Association  that  herd  tests  be 
ni-ad-  in  that  area.  We  understand  that  an 
flt'emot  will  be  made  to  have  this  done  as 
speedily  as  possible 

In    this   report,   we   have  referred   to   this 
therapy    as    treatments       While    this    defi- 
nition   Is    accurate    within    limitations,    the 
liquid  substance  used  Is  known  as  glyoxillde. 
it  comes  In  small  glass  ampoules  containing 
either  5  or  10  cubic  centigrams.     Five  cubic 
centigrams  is  the  amount  usually  employed 
a'  each  treatment.     It  Is  administered  with 
a  hypodermic  needle  lnt<>  the  muscular  sec- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  cow— sometimes  In 
the  rump.    Each  shot  is  considered  a  treat- 
ment     The  herds  visited  by  the  committee 
had  In  the  majority  of  cases  only  one  treat- 
ment   per   cow.     In   some  cases,   two   treat- 
ments  were   administered,   and  on  rare   oc- 
casion, three     The  glyoxllide  frequently  pro- 
duces   reactions    that    manifest    themselves 
in    cycles    of   21    days,    gradually    becoming 
lesser  In  Intensity  until  they  disappear  en- 
tirely      It    '.s    only   in    extremely    stubborn 
caaes  that  two  or  more  treatments  are  In- 
dicated.    The  beneficial  effects  of  one  treat- 
ment have  been  known  to  exist  for  up  to  3 
years      A   year   to   2   years   is   common.     At 
most  of  the  farms  visited  by  the  commit- 
tee,   there    Is    a    prevalent    practice    of    re- 
treating about  every  18  months  as  a  form  of 
insurance.    One  result  that  was  pointed  out 
to  the  committee  repeatedly  is  the  generally 
lower  bacteria  count  that  follows  the  use  of 
the  glyoHltde.    Countt  of  8  to  10  thouaand 
was  mentioned  on  more  Uaan  one  occasion. 

The  action  and  work  of  the  London  Milk 
Producers  Aaaoctation  will  undoubtedly  be 
foUovped  with  much  Interest,  and  thla  Jour- 
nal wUl  endeavor  to  keep  you  up  to  date  with 
the  progre**  of  the  experiment  if  it  U  un- 
dertaken. 
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Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  teave 
to  extend  mj  resaarks,  I  m\^  to  include 


the  following  address  I  shall  deliver  over 
radio  station  WMEX,  Boston,  Mass..  on 
Monday,  August  27,  1951: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, water  Is  not  free. 

Mans  misuse  of  It  to  meet  his  growing 
needs  la  proving  costly  to  him. 

To  a  man  slUlng  on  his  cottage  porch 
by  the  sea.  or  overlooking  a  great  mountain 
lake,  this  statement  might  appear  ridic- 
ulous. 

To  the  residents  of  the  big  and  fast- 
growing  city  of  Los  Angeles,  who  could  not 
live  for  long  if  an  earthquake  or  enemy 
action  or  other  disaster  should  break  the 
aqueduct  that  brings  water  over  a  long 
distance  to  supply  their  wants,  this  so-called 
common   element   is  precious. 

When  water  was  rationed  not  so  long  ago 
to  the  Inhabitant*  of  New  York  City.  It 
came  as  a  surprise  and  warning  to  most  of 
us. 

Again,  the  recent  floods  in  KAnsas  and 
Missouri,  among  the  most  destructive  and 
expensive  in  our  history,  told  us  that  we  were 
not  paying  enough  attention  to  the  problem 
of   water. 

Coming  closer  to  home,  the  capital  city  of 
Concord.  N.  H.,  in  the  foothUls  of  the  White 
Mountain  watershed,  was  plagued  by  s  water - 
contamination  threat  endangering  the 
health  of  Its  people  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Life  magazine,  in  a  recent  Issue,  devoted 
Its  first  picture  story  to  a  graphic  account 
of  the  diminishing  water  supply  In  Arizona, 
and  the  resulting  emergency  that  Imperils 
the  people  and  the  economy  of  that  area. 

Without  water,  industry  cannot  operate, 
homes  could  not  function,  crope  would  not 
grow,  forests  would  disappear,  fish  and  game 
would  become  extinct,  earth  would  become  a 
desert,  and  the  human  race  would  perish. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  misuse  or  neglect 
of  water  leads  to  floods,  eroalon,  and  bac- 
teria-breeding pollution. 

In  primitive  times,  our  ancestors,  caught 
between  droiighte  and  floods,  oSered  sacrifice.s 
to  the  "god  of  water,"  seeking  to  placate  the 
whims  of  this  impredictable  "deity,"  who 
either  gave  them  too  much  or  too  little. 

Slowly,  with  the  help  olT  intelligence  and 
experience,  man  is  learning  to  control  the  ex- 
tremes of  nature.  As  the  population  of  this 
world  grows  and  Its  needs  increase,  a  v?i»tcr 
policy  program  becomes  Imperative. 

A  good  many  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  Americans  called  upon  the  medicine 
man  to  appease  the  moods  ol  nature. 

He  was  dismissed  as  we  came  to  realize 
that  he  was  bluffing  it  all  the  time. 

However,  the  over-ail  problem  of  water  Le 
still  with  us,  and  it  is  getting  worse. 

So.  instead  of  the  medicine  man,  we  now 
put  our  faith  in  the  modern  rainmaker, 
who  sprinkles  pellets  into  a  cloud  from  his 
airplane  ao  that  the  water-bearing  cloud  will 
dissolve  In  rain  to  nouriab  the  parched  earth. 
We  pride  ourselviis  on  the  great  cities — the 
millions  of  cars,  television  sets,  and  mi*oeI- 
laneous  gadgets  that  we  manufacture.  In 
that  process,  we  tend  to  igncwe  f  imdamentals. 
Next  to  air  and  food,  there  Is  always  the  baaic 
necessity  of  water.  In  fact,  it  is  present 
in  what  we  breathe  and  in  what  we  eat. 
The  human  body  ItaeLl  is  largely  composed 
of  this  element. 

When  water  becomes  so  scarce  that  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  when  it  floods  the 
rich  topaoU  from  our  farmlands  and  deposits 
It  on  the  floors  of  rivers  and  oceans,  when 
It  herf>py«  so  polluted  that  flsh  actually 
drown  In  it.  we  begin  to  understand  that  it 
1*  v«7  Important  on  many  counta. 
We  caniuit  Ignore  It  or  ahua*  it. 
Th*  Piaaident'*  Watar  Beeouroe*  Ptdley 
Oommiaalon.  in  it*  446-pagc  report,  with  oawe 
to  come  later,  facwi  up  to  th*  duUcnf*.  W* 
must  ooDtrol  and  oozMcrve  the**  rcaotircoa. 
not  la  a  hit-aad-nda*  fashion  but  in  multi- 
purpoae  river  basin  davelopments. 


Thla  is  a  big  subject,  a  nxany -sided  sublert, 
and  we  nave  Just  begun  to  apply  ouiaelves 
to  it.  In  the  few  minutes  at  my  dlxpoaal. 
I  can  only  hope  to  make  ycu  aware  of  its 
urgency. 

As  the  T^pctTX.  states:  "Water  has  unique 
characteristics.  Time  does  not  change  it. 
It  te  the  saaae  today  as  it  was  10.000  ye«rs 
■go.  Water  is  active  and  affects  all  other 
things.  It  has  molded  our  mountains,  carved 
our  great  valleys,  nourished  our  fore*ts. 
created  our  alluvial  plains,  played  a  ma)or 
part  In  ereaUng  the  fertility  of  our  land, 
and  carried  off  our  tnpaoU. ' 

Changes  In  its  quality  are  only  temporary; 
it  does  not  change  in  (quantity  but  only  In 
its  location  and  form  as  it  pursues  nature  u 
eternal  cycle  from  the  raindrop  to  'he  land, 
thence  to  the  sea,  and  back  again  to  the 
clouds.  Throughout  history,  water  has  dom- 
inated human  life.  The  earltest  civilizations 
appeared  in  the  great  river  baslna  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Egypt.  Settlement*  were  limited 
to  coast  line*  and  river  banks;  trading  cen- 
ters aroae  at  the  confluences  of  navigable 
streams  Rainfall  and  drought  have  •et  the 
stage  for  the  dranna  of  huaaan  existence. 
Rivers,  with  their  life-giving  waters,  chang- 
ing at  times  to  swollen  monsters  bent  on 
destruction,  have  been  principal  actors  In 
that  drama. 

Until  recent  times,  man  has  not  attemptad 
to  control  water,  exojpt  In  a  limited  measure 
for  water  supply  and  trrlgatton  Ee  has.  for 
the  most  part,  been  forced  to  ad^tist  his  ways 
to  its  moods  as  nature  gave  or  withheld  rain 
for  his  crops  or  overwhelmed  him  with  raging 
fl(X)ds  Prayer,  magic,  and  sacrifices  marked 
his  early  groplngs  for  control. 

The  attempt  to  use  science  and  technical 
skill  to  force  water  from  the  clouds  Is  sym- 
bolic of  the  modern  determination  tc  control 
and  use  water  rather  than  submit  to  it 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  same  scientific 
determination  to  use  the  forces  of  nature 
to  serve  man's  purposes  as  Is  erabodKd  In 
such  great  river  basin  programs  as  that  for 
the  Columbia,  which  will  ultimately  provide 
50.000.000  horsepoWvT  and  bring  millions  of 
new  acres  under  cultivation  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest 

Midway  In  the  twentieth  century,  two 
facts  have  become  compelhngly  clear.  The 
first  is  that  water  Is  limited  In  relation  to 
the  manv  and  varied  needs  for  its  use  These 
needs  will  Intensify  as  the  population  grows 
and  as  industry  develops.  New  Industrial 
techniques,  such  as  those  originated  in  the 
chemical  industries,  synthetic  fuel  produc- 
tion. »T5d  the  harnesalng  of  atomic  power, 
bring  with  them  increasing  demands  for 
water. 

The  second  fact  we  can  now  see  clearly  is 
that  the  management,  conservation,  and  use 
of  our  water  resources  Is  bound  up  with  the 
use  of  our  land,  and  that  both  are  essential 
to  our  expansion  as  a  Nation.  Woods  can- 
not be  controlled  by  building  higher  and 
higher  levees,  or  permanently  by  building 
dams,  if  other  things  are  neglected.  The 
big  streams  are  fed  by  small  streams,  arid 
water  control  Inerltably  leads  us  back  to 
the  proper  conservation  of  foreata  and  agri- 
cultural  land. 

In  short  if  we  do  not  manage  and  conserve 
water,  we  stifler  losses,  some  of  tliem  beyond 
recovery,  in  our  natural  resource*.  If  we 
do  not  manage  and  conserve  these  other  re- 
sources, we  shall  lose  the  uaefulne**  of  otu" 
water;  it  will  rush  to  the  sea,  robbing  Instead 
of  enriching  us. 

In  the  West  the  crucial  value  of  water  has 
long  been  recognised. 

The  East  is  now  waking  up  to  iu  prime 
importance. 

Ttue  faucets  In  milllona  of  hMne*  and  f«c- 
tortea  could  run  dry  through  w*«te  ol  this 
.   eaaentl^  liquid. 

The  tandnicy  <A  commareial  and  indus- 
trtai  centers  to  push  taietr  structtuw.  and 
the  location  at  railroad  tracks  whidi  Join 
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tta*  natvm  flood  ptalas  of 
•  major  pioiMwn  ol 
)  •  rlT«r  «woll«ai  by  BMtt- 
b^  tuem  or  torrwittal  ntiia,  mw  flowed  tt« 
bwtk*.  Tte  AMd  for  flood  control  appeared 
crtUeaL 

iiMii«*hU«.  tba  vpandtof  cttlat  and  UkHm- 
trlal  plaiiti  baftn  va  ovarload  Um  stnmm* 
wttti  ttMlr  wvafla,  tliiM  catialnf  pfdlutlon 
whldi  paivaUy  rendarad  Umu  unfit  for 
kaatt.  Mad.  flrii,  or  nan.  Water  treatment 
and  pollsUni  eontrd.  vtth  part  of  the  coet 
deftayad  bjr  ttaa  fertUlaer  reclaimed,  became 
nacmiirr  aa  a  maaaiire  to  protect  public 
iMalth. 

In  Mav  — 1**~*  tlM  watare  of  the  Merrl- 
ao  fooled  for  many  years  by 
aad  factory  dleehartea  that  aome 
of  tha  eoaunaretal  elammen  at  tta  mouth 
a«at  rteea  tlM  dams  in  ealt  watar  or  poaelbly 
chtartnatad  vatar  before  ■cUlng  them. 

More  tbaa  100  WUe  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  poUutloa  hfva  been  introduced  In 
Oongreea  dortii«  the  paet  50  yeara.  ctilmlnat- 
tng  la  the  partinr  of  the  Water  Pollution  Act 
of  lOM. 

In  Wear  *»t*«~<  eleetrle  power  ratee  are 
aoMinf  the  highaat  In  the  Nation  because.  In 
part,  wa  have  failed  to  develop  the  total 
hydrotfaetrle  raeoureea  of  thle  r«0on  or  re- 
Blet  any  move  for  the  development  of  such 
power  m  nali^borlnff  •mm. 

We  are  worried  by  the  migration  of  our 
Mow  thwe  are  many  rea- 
>  for  tbla  movement.,  including  high  taxes. 
tba  ■IlinUm  at  management  and  labor,  old 
and  1 1  Mill  lent  machinery,  equipment,  and 
plaata,  ate.  Let  us  say  that,  in  addition  to 
them  and  otbor  competitive  dlsadvantagee, 
the  hlfb  ooat  of  power  la  no  Inducement  for 
tlMHi  to  raoMltt  here. 

One  taiBdiad  years  ago  when  the  textile 
tadueUy  lateUd  m  If ew  «ngland  this  area 
had  a  m^miT*^  on  *^  ^^  factors  naeeesary 
tor  tba  production  of  cotton  and  woolen 
foods.  Moat  of  the  craft  sklUs.  the  few  key 
aaaity  nooaraas  to  power  the  machlnee.  the 
avattabOlty  of  Investment  capital,  cheap 
the  limited  number  of  raw 
wfOKmt  effective  substitutes,  re- 
ruttad  m  a  spoNaUaatton.  New  Kngland  was 
tha  iiiinfcallangMl  eentar  ot  textile  manuf ac- 


fcerame  the  victim  of  habit 
ovorloofeing  the  fact  that  urban 
elvlttaatloa  waa  spreading  acroes  the  whole 
aonttnaot. 

TiehBloal  knowledge,  manual  skills,  and 
dyaaasla  eaierprlae  began  to  lure  textile 
maimfaotaiata  to  the  South.  New  Ki^land 
ptafaiiad  to  Ignora  the  challenge,  while  more 
DMra  mUla  moved  away.  Belatedly,  this 
fel  raeognlaing  that  the  challenge  has 
threat  that  can  no  longer  be 
I  as  of  Uttle  eonaequeniee.  Mew 
get  up  oat  Its  oompetlttve  toes. 
alMrt  aad  up  to  date.  If  the  textile 
la  oot  to  be  lost  by  default. 
I  ■oiittOB  this  In  eooaectlon  with  the 
•akjaoft  of  ▲  Water  Polley  for  the  American 
only  to  ocatraat  the  atand-pat  attl- 
vltli  tko  hazMhrrltlng  on  the  wall  aeen 
by  tboee  who  believe  la  the  eeo* 
it  that  follows  from  full  de- 

%••  reeouroee. 
problem  of  water.  Its  control 
la   not   tha   all-la-<»ie« 
mgland.  but  It  muet  bo  reck- 
aad  bwnsetly. 
few  natural  raaourcaa. 
aad  ample  warnfnga  before 
to  which  we  laam  how  to  use 
thia  Bfa-aupporttag  elammt  for 
aad   oeeoomio 
irtUdefmlin  o<g  capaetty  to  moat 
vtth  modwa  aolimoaa. 

for 


■i*s% 


trhleh.  mvaraDy. 
▼•Bay  Antkiortty  to 


laeludo  tba  Cumberland  River  basin;  create 
aeparate  valley  authorities  for  the  Columbia 
Btver.  the  Merrimack  River,  the  Missouri 
Blver.  the  Connecticut  River,  and  the  8a- 
vannah  Slver:  and  create  a  compreheiislve 
system  of  valley  authorities  covering  tbe 
entire  country. 

Theee  have  been  temporarily  sidetracked 
by  a  threat  to  our  security  from  without. 

But,  in  time,  we  shall  learn  or  fail  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  "every  human  enter- 
prise is  the  mixture  of  a  little  bit  of  human- 
ity, a  Uttle  bit  of  soil,  and  a  little  bit  of 
water.- 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THk  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  review  by  Edna 
Lonlgan  of  the  best-seller  book,  The 
China  Story,  by  Freda  Utley.  published 
by  Henry  Regnery  Co..  Chicago: 

In  her  new  book  Preda  Dttey  revie-^s  the 
China  story  from  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War  to  the  entrance  of  Communist 
China  into  the  Korean  war.  Her  bo<ilc  can- 
not be  read,  even  by  those  who  have  followed 
every  twist  and  turn  In  our  China  policy. 
without  a  mounting  sense  of  fury  m  the 
betrayal  of  both  China  and  America. 

Th9  material  falls  Into  two  part*,  American 
policy  m  China,  and  the  making  of  that 
policy  in  this  country. 

The  China  phase  of  the  story  la  pxtrcmpiy 
well  done.  Miss  Utley  saw  much  of  it  with 
her  own  eyes,  and  for  the  rest  nas  gone  to 
the  original  sources,  especially  the  hearings 
in  Congress.  For  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened in  this  country,  Miss  Utley  is  depend- 
ent on  the  general  level  of  writing  and  think- 
ing  about  our  present  political  Issues  and 
that  is  extremely  low.  We  do  not  hav  any 
such  analysis  of  American  political  life  today 
as  has  been  made  of  our  policies  in  China. 

Miss  Dtley  describes  very  well  the  con- 
spiracy to  sabotage  our  policy  In  China,  but 
she  Is  not  yet  willing  to  believe  the  extent 
of  the  conspiracy.  She  tries  to  explain  the 
military  loss  of  our  right  flank,  and  the 
political  loos  of  400,000.000  allies,  as  cIup  to 
"misunderstanding"  of  China  She  still 
Lopes  for  a  change  through  better  "under- 
standing" of  Russian  communism,  without 
aeelng  that  the  problem  for  Americans  is 
understanding  of  how  communism  ope'-ates 
through  American  agents  in  the  American 
Oovemment.  Congress,  and  the  press  Hers 
is  the  poeltlon  taken  by  nearly  all  our  writers 
today. 

Perhaps  the  best  chapter  In  the  book  Is 
that  on  American  "aid"  to  Chiang,  entitled 
"Tc»  Uttle  and  Too  Late  ■  Miss  Utley  dls- 
poses  completely  of  tbe  padded  figures  used 
by  the  administration  and  Ite  adherents  to 
suggaet  that  we  gave  vast  amounts  of  assist- 
ance to  China,  and  Chiang  waa  too  corrupt 
cr  InelBcient  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Aoheeon'i  bloated  figures  of  our  post- 
war aid  Include  postwar  lend-lease,  military 
aid.  and  ITNRRA.  Postwar  lend-lease  in- 
dudaa  the  eoet  of  repatriating  Japanese  sol- 
diers aad  movlag  Chineee  Nationalist  troops 
lato  tha  areas  recovarad  from  Japan.  These 
dffo  tiaarty  war  eoata.  Aa  Dr.  Judd  pointed 
.out.  we  aetually  saved  money  by  transporting 
Ohtnsae  troops  instead  of  sending  American 
foroaa  to  lako  ovar  from  Japan. 
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Another  Item  In  Chineee  lend-lease  Is  the 
estimated  value  of  supplies  left  in  the  Chlna- 
Burraa-Indla  theater,  and  destroyed  prompt- 
ly at  the  end  of  the  war  In  Asia.  These  Items 
are  still  charged  to  Chinese  lend-lease  aid 
thouKh  many  of  them  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea. 

A  third  financial  Item  is  UNRRA.  As  Miss, 
Uliey  says,  as  fast  as  UNRRA  rebuilt  roads 
and  bridges,  railroads  and  fiood-control 
dam.s.  the  Chinese  Communists  destroyed 
them.  For  that  the  Communists  were  given 
a  Lirste  .share  of  UNRRA  aid— which  is 
charged  to  Nationalist  China. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  how  much  material  help 
all  this  gave  to  Chiang  In  his  postwar  strug- 
gle wiTh  the  Communist  armies.  But  In 
these  financial  reports  only  figures  were 
murdpred.  Far  more  terrible  Is  the  story 
of  whit  happened  to  the  bullets  the  Chinese 
soldiers  needed  to  protect  their  country 
rtgam.st   hostile  Invasion. 

The  Chinese  did  not  need  the  more  elabo- 
rate »ypea  of  war  equipment — heavy  artillery, 
antiaircraft,  radar.  They  needed,  as  Gen- 
eral Stilwell  said.  "Bullets,  damn  It.  Just  bul- 
letjs  ■  What  happened  to  those  bullets  lor 
the  ^uns  of  China  is  a  story  that  every  Amer- 
ican should  know  In  exact  detail  because  It 
expUm.=i  why  250.000  of  our  countrymen  are 
fighting  in  Korea. 

The  Chinese  needed  rlfie  amm\inltlon  of 
the  .■iame  caliber  as  the  German  7.92  milli- 
meter After  VE-day,  captured  stocks  of  such 
German  ammunition  were  ordered  shipped 
to  China,  with  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  But  the  very  first  consign- 
ment was  stopped  In  n>ldpa3sage  by  an  order 
from  Lauchlln  Currle  of  the  White  House 
Secretariat,  who  had  been  named  by  Eliza- 
beth Beutley  as  among  her  contacts  when 
she  'Aa.?  a  courier  for  the  Soviet  espionage 
network.  As  Miss  Utley  says,  this  ammuni- 
tion would  have  given  the  Nationalists  crit- 
ically needed  help  at  no  cost  whatever  to  us. 

After  VJ-day  the  same  sudden  mysterious 
orde.-s  went  out  to  destroy  all  ammunition, 
planes.  Jeeps,  and  the  rest  in  the  pjiclflc. 
In.stead  of  sending  them  to  China.  We  know 
what  vast  Quantitlee  of  goods  were  In  the 
pipelines  leading  from  our  American  fac- 
torips  to  the  fighting  fronts.  We  know  what 
tons  of  equipment  would  have  piled  up  for 
Chiangs  armies.  But  someone  In  our  Gov- 
ernment knew,  and  did  not  want  Chiang  to 
have  them.  He  Issued  an  order  to  help  the 
Soviet  war  plans  by  throwing  the  stuff  into 
the  sea  Congress  has  never  given  this  chap 
ter  In  our  postwar  debacle  the  attention  tc 
deserves. 

We  can  only  list  the  many  forms  In  which 
our  military  aid  to  ClUang  was  sabotaged. 
General  Marshall  ordered  an  emt>argo  of  war 
materiel  into  China  that  lasted  a  year,  while 
the  Communists  were  being  rearmed  by  the 
U.  S  S   R. 

War  surpluses  were  sold  to  China,  but 
the  .\rmed  Forces  were  ordered  not  to  de- 
clare anything  surplus  If  It  waa  of  military 
value  (Instead  of  letting  the  Nationalist 
Chinese  use  our  equipment  against  the  Com- 
munists, we  waited  and  let  our  men  use  It 
against  the  same  Communists  In  Korea.) 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  ammunition  the  ad- 
ministration did  sell  was  of  the  type  the 
Chlne.se  could  use  In  their  equipment.  The 
Chinese  bought  the  rest  to  use  the  explosives 
In  mining,  or  to  make  new  ammunition — 
while  time  was  rxu^nlng  out. 

When  Congress  finally  rebelled,  and  voted 
military  aid  to  Free  China,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  other  Federal  agencies,  held  up 
the  purchases,  set  arbitrary  standards,  made 
studies,  refused  shipping  permlU,  and  used 
every  p<-«8lble  tactic  of  delay.  The  first  sub- 
stantial shipment  of  the  arms  Congress 
ordered  left  Seattle  juat  after  the  Commu- 
nists had  conquered  most  of  China. 

Finally  our  Government  ingenlotuly  cut 
the  value  of  congressional  appropriations 
for  China  by  rigging  the  prices  charged  lor 
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equipment.  Prloos  wort  aat  10  to  tO  ttaass 
••  blih  aa  pnoM  the  Oovarnmaat  charfad 
Greece  and  Tnrkay  for  tha  same  mattrUd. 
Thus  the  eflaetrve  value  of  oougieaelfmsl  ap- 
propriations could  be  cut  90  peroent. 

Even  Mr.  Aeheson  admits  the  Chlnaaa 
did  not  surrender  ammunition  to  the  Oom- 
munlsts.  They  surrendered  their  guns  wtien 
they  could  no  kmger  fire  them.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  of  those  Chineee  fighters, 
some  of  thero  trained  In  Burma  by  Amer- 
ican oflJeers.  have  been  shot  or  sent  to  Si- 
berian slave  campe  because  they  did  not 
went  to  Join  the  Communist  armies  we  are 
fighting  today. 

As  Mls«  Utley  makes  clear,  tbe  story  In 
Korea  is  an  exact  i>arallel  to  that  in  China. 
We  wers  twice  bitten  but  now  twice  shy. 
The  blockade  of  the  China  coaat  by  our 
Navy  after  the  outbreak  in  Korea  enabled 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  rearm,  by  stop- 
ping Formosa's  blockade  of  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin.  This  Is  Marshal} 'a  IMd  blockade 
of  our  friends,  and  rearming  of  our  enemJes 
all  over  again.  Again  the  peace  settlement 
proposed  by  the  administration  In  Korea  is, 
like  Marahairs  peace  In  China,  pure  ap- 
peasement of  the  Communist  enemy.  Mtoa 
rtley  probably  would  have  added  that  the 
Soviet  peace  terms  on  the  front  pageo  today 
are  underneath  the  double-talk,  exactly  the 
same  aa  the  Acheaon-Marshall-Lattlmore 
solution  tn  China,  withdrawal  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  mock  withdrawal  of  the  Communists. 
while  the  native  Omununlsts  are  rearmed  by 
the  tJ.  9.  8.  R. 

Miss  Utley  then  attempts  to  account  for 
diplomatic  and  military  policies  in  Asia  de- 
signed perfectly  to  help  the  U.  8  8.  R. 
by  analyUng  what  happenings  In  our  Oov- 
emment made  this  possible.  She  gives  a 
fine  account  of  how  tha  Communists  cap- 
tured the  diplomats  to  the  China  field,  how 
John  Danes.  John  Stewart  Service,  and  oth- 
ers were  won  over  to  the  Communist  side, 
and  then,  while  stUl  remaining  as  Amer- 
ican public  servants,  did  everything  their 
positions  pertnltted  to  aid  the  victory  of 
Communist  anna.  Miss  Utley  also  tells  how 
these  servants  of  commtmlsm.  when  they  re- 
turned home,  were  always  promoted  to 
higher  echelons  in  the  poltey-maldng  bodies 
of  the  State  Department  and  our  Arm«d 
Forces.  John  Dsvles  Is  in  charge  of  our 
Far  Eastern  policy  In  the  State  Department's 
Policy  Planning  Committee.  J<^n  Service 
Is  about  to  come  up  for  Senate  approval 
for  another  promotion. 

In  her  excellent  dlsctisslon  cf  the  way 
writers  were  won  over,  the  author  mentkHM 
Francis  McCracken  Fiaher,  who  served  with 
the  United  Press  Bureau  in  Hankow,  then 
went  to  OWI.  and  became  policy  information 
oflktT  for  the  Far  Sastem  Division  of  the 
State  Department  "where  he  waa  In  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  what  news  aad  views  should 
be  passed  on  to  the  hlgher-upa,"  In  19«. 
she  adds.  "When  nmgresalonal  pressure 
forced  a  minat  house-cleaning  Job  In  the  Far 
Eastern  Division  •  •  •  Mac  Fisher  wan 
quietly  moved  over  to  the  War  C<rflefB."  Ifiss 
Utlev  beUeves  Mr.  Fisher  is  not  a  Communist. 
but  if  somebody  powerful  did  not  love  him. 
when  he  was  crltlclaed  by  Congress,  he  would 
not  have  been  promoted  to  the  War  C(^]ega. 
taut  led  to  the  nearest  exit. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  teat  whether  o«- 
clals  have  the  support  of  the  Communist  Woe 
in  our  Government  Is  to  notice  wfaethor, 
when  they  are  crltldaed.  they  InvarlaWy 
come  out  with  higher  rank,  ever  nearer  ^o  a 
more  sensitive  area.  Miss  UUey  Is  concensed 
to  distinguish  between  tboee  who  are  Com- 
munist by  conviction,  those  who  follow  the 
Communist  line  out  at  ambition,  and  thoae 
who  are  Innocent  dupes.  Theae  are  Im- 
pcrtant  distinctions  when  Judging  an  Indl- 
vlduKi  but  we  mtist  be  careful  to  remtBolMr 
that  tljey  are  of  no  importance  whatevar 
when  Judging  the  political  powtT  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  In  our  Oovenunent, 


Mlsi  Otlay  pots  togotber  eorreeHy  deb' 
portaat  placas  of  the  pattara  by  whlcSi  Aawr- 
lean  Oovaraaeat  and  military  oOciala  aided 
a  hoatue  powor  and  sabotaged  our  own  coun- 
try and  oar  moat  loyal  alltae.  But  stiU  she 
docs  not  bettava  tha  pattern  Is  there.  She 
believes  minor  oOclats  at  the  Foreign  Service 
In  one  geographical  area  were  powerful 
enough  to  overturn  the  hxindrad-year-old 
American  policy  in  Aala.  and  to  do  tt  without 
anyone's  knowing  or  effectively  protesting. 
That  is  undarestimating  the  solid  structure 
ot  the  Amarlcan  executive  establishment,  the 
Congress,  the  press,  and  public  opinion. 
Many  proteatad  and  protested  bravely  and 
clearly.  Our  problem  la  to  find  what  fore* 
could  have  been  strong  entiugh  to  overcome 
all  thoae  solid  Amarlcan  institutions  and  the 
people  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Ameri- 
can creed  In  foreign  policy. 

Miss  Utley  reports  that  career-minded  men 
in  the  Foreign  Service  thought  it  neceseary 
to  support  the  communist  side,  if  they 
hoped  to  get  promotion,  bvrt  she  does  not 
Bsk  who  was  strong  enough  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  pro-Communlats  m  the  State  De- 
partment would  go  up.  and  pro-Americans 
would  go  down— or  out,  Uke  Grew  and  H<wn- 
beck.  No  carew  man  believe  such  claims 
unless  they  are  supported  by  proof  of  po^w- 
She  reports  that  pro-Communists  roea 
■teadlly  to  positions  of  Increasing  impor- 
tance m  the  writing  field,  but  she  doea  not 
wonder  why  the  law  of  averages  faiifsd  so 
slgnaUy  sfter  being  so  dependable  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Mi^  Utley  says.  "Since  this  was  the  period 
when  the  infltience  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  champions  of  t)M 
Chinese  Communlatta  was  at  its  beii^ht.  it 
waa  hardly  surprising  that  many  weU-known 
columnlats  and  commentators,  and  editors 
followed  the  IP»-«eate  Department  line. ' 
Well.  It  was  vary  surprtalng.  one  of  the  moat 
lurprlBlng  things  that  has  ever  happened 
In  this  country,  where  the  free  press  has 
had  greater  lafiueeca  and  greater  prttf  esskxial 
pride  tbaa  in  any  other  country. 

Mlas  Utley  fatlo  to  explain— or  even  to 
ask— why  tha  same  curloua  design  for  seerat 
support  of  tha  Soviet  Unkms  tetrtcate  moves 
for  power  appeared  at  tlte  same  critical  mo- 
meat  tn  our  SUte  Department  m  China,  the 
Bute  Department  to  Waahtagtoc.  tbe  top 
military,  the  White  Bouae,  the  administra- 
tion supporters  in  Congreaa.  the  preas,  tha 
colleges,  and  even  the  churcbsa.  It  ap- 
peared in  our  Buropean  policy  as  weU  as  m 
Asia,  though  Mas  UUey  does  itoC  see— from 
a  distaaca— how  tha  Marshall  plan  bltmted 
our  oppoaltlon  to  communmn  in  Europe,  aa 
M«r«i%an  did  In  Asia.  Evan  Turkey  seams  at 
the  mosaant  to  b«  getting  the  China  treat- 
ment. 

All  the  different  parU  of  our  poetwar  for- 
eign policy  ware  dcatgned  to  &t  together, 
and  the  level  from  which  the  psurts  were 
coordinated  was  evidently  far  above  the 
State  Department  and  the  Joint  Chiefa  o< 
Staff.  The  locus  of  the  conspiracy  irtthla 
OKU  Oovemment  to  let  Asia  fall,  but  not  let 
it  look  as  U  we  puahad  her,  must  have  been 
In  the  White  Houee  circle,  or  la  the  top 
levels  of  the  party  la  power,  or,  In  practice, 
both. 

Miss  Utley  thinks  the  American  people  are 
deluded  about  the  n^ure  of  the  Communista 
la  R""^  That  la  not  the  problem.  Ameri- 
can puhUdats  are  still  deluded  about  the 
nature  a£  mmmTin^'^  la  the  American  Oov- 
ernmcnt.  Amerlcaa  parties,  and  the  Am«l- 
caa  preaa.  It  ta  because  the  Communlsu 
now  have  roots  deep  in  American  political 
Ufa  that  we  shall  find  no  easy  way  to  dislodge 
them. 

Ut.  AeheaoB  "ballevaa  that  tha  Soviet  Oov- 
emmcnl'a  ««"M»^^w««  are  not  the  reaaU  of 
any  lust  for  powar.  but  merely  the  coaae- 
quaaea  of  a  talaa  jitOotaphfr  saya  MCtsa 
UUey.  Pniiaps.  Aad  perhaps  not.  Mr. 
AcheaooH  behavior  at  tha  hsartngs  before  the 
Armed   Pcrcca   and    the   Foreign   Belatlona 


Caniantaas  of  Xbm  Saaaw  was  hardly  that  of 
a  slaipla-mtadcd  idsallat.  It  suggevtad  tho 
behavior  <«  a  very  able  lavryar  dalaniBag  a 
client  who  was  guilty  aa  charged. 

Like  so  many  comaMatatora.  Mlas  Utley  !s 
misled  by  the  beOef  that  Aaarlcana  were 
footed  by  the  Commanlats  becatise  they  are 
indlffereat  to  foreign  aBatta.  ifnorani  of 
eountnee  oth«'  than  their  own  That  ignores 
tbe  fact  that  the  XTnlted  States  hsa  tm  now 
had  a  great  foreign  policy.  The  Brttleb  had  a 
more  dUBcult  problem  than  we  had  in  their 
nearness  to  Burope,  but  no  nation  has  ever 
had  a  greater  foreign  potley  than  we.  especi- 
ally in  Asia.  It  doea  not  take  an  astaaclve 
knowledge  of  foreign  geography  aad  ctietoiue 
and  culture,  to  make  a  good  foretgn  policy. 
That  the  British  lacked  also.  It  takes  Clear 
political  undentandtBff  of  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  and  a  dear  ondarstaadiag  of 
the  baaia  of  free  pohUeal  laatltuttons  at 
home.    Both  of  thoae  we  poaosaaad  in  full 


The  Communist  Genaral  Staff  which  in 
1942  decided  to  sabotac*  our  poUcy  la  Aata 
did  not  underestimate  ui.  They  did  not 
send  a  man  on  a  boy's  errand.  They  thor- 
oughly understood  ever/  phase  at  Amerlcaa 
govemra<>ntal.  poUOcal.  and  cultural  life, 
and  they  devised  a  military  eaippaign  to 
overcome  our  total  strength. 

If  we  wish  to  cut  out  the  oonsptracy  which 
wrecked  our  China  policy,  and.  ss  Miss  Utley 
saya.  now  keepa  us  fightlrg  In  Koraa  with 
one  hand  tlad  behind  oar  backs.  In  prvpva- 
tlon  for  an  appeastim  it  paaea.  then  w*  dare 
not  undereattanate  tt. 

Mlsa  Utley  hopea  we  eaa  ebaage  am  China 
polley  by  a  change  of  heart,  but  she  harsetf 
glvee  ns  the  answ«r  in  bar  laat  chapter.  She 
quotes  there  the  term*  at  tbe  Roaao-Chlnaaa 
Treaty  which  the  Commuiitets  hava  slfpaad, 
and  which  makea  the  imjOKJOm  pco^  of 
China  into  slaves  of  the  8oe!«l  Leviathan. 

Americans  oannot  ovarooB*  tHe  paXMtal 
skUi  which  haa  parlayed  postwar  i^sBiaa 
poverty  and  desaistkm  into  aa  empire  c< 
800.000.000  alavea  unlaea  wa  reoofnlia  that 
the  problem  Is  powar.  and  regain  the  under- 
standing Of  power  and  tha  skill  la  dealing 
with  it,  which  sre  the  Amerlcaa  polttleal 
heritage.  <The  China  Blary.  by  Frada  Utley, 
Henry  Eegnary  Co.  Chleagn.  DL.  prtca  ISJO.) 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THii  UWITID  STATB8 
Mondav,  AMfT^t  27, 1951 

Mr.  SPARKIIAII.  Mr.  President.  I 
asJc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  tlwj  Appendix  ol  the  RBcon  the  ad- 
dress trr  Secretary  of  Labor  Maoriee  J. 
Tobtn  at  the  annual  mccttng  of  tha 
presldcsit's  Con&nlttee  on  Nattonal  Bra- 
ploy  the  Physiailly  Handicapped  Wedc. 
In  the  Departmental  Aoditorluin,  Wash- 
tngttm.  D.  C,  August  17.  ItSl. 

There  behig  no  objection.,  the  address 
was  ord-a-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoia. 
asfoilovs: 


BgnrauTT  or  Ofratxtntm  »oa 

Mir.  Chairman,  members  of  the  ooouBlt- 
tee.  dlatlngulshed  guests,  ladles,  and  geatla- 
men.  I  am  happy  to  weiccsme  you  today. 
Justus  I  waa  happy  to  welcome  you^ftom 
this  same  platform  a  year  ago.    I     ^  '* 
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■tod  to  fvport  mneh  prof  h*  by  your  Oor- 
«nun*nt  and  by  tb*  Dcputment  of  Labor 
tforlag  tlMM  iMt  la  mODtba  of  Oafena*  mo- 
Mlfttrm 
A  yMT  HO.  IB  talking  wltb  yen,  I  lakl: 
■TtKbiy.  iw|ilii|iiiant  la  hl^  and  to^S 
hlffbar.  Wa  aaat  tn  tb*  grim  abadow  of  a 
tanaa  vortd  attuatm.  Our  troopa  ara  fight- 
ing tn  Kflvaa.  Tt>  maat  tba  growing  de*- 
manda  for  maapovar  and  auppUaa  tbia  Na- 
tkm  la  apaadlTig  dafaoaa  prodxictlon  and 
rapkUy  a«pandlng  tu  armed  oxlgbt.  Here 
ts  tba  DqMTtaant  of  Labor,  we  ara  tbrow- 
Ing  all  tiM  laaourcaa  of  every  bureau  and 
aganey  Into  tba  taalc  of  drawing  up  plana 
to  ixMct  tba  eonant  clTUian  manpower  slt- 
uatlon.  M  It  la  aSacted  by  tbe  Preatdent  s 
program." 

I  could  rapaat  tba  aame  itatement  almost 
In  Ita  entlnty.  azoapt  that  today  tbe  plans 
bava  not  only  baan  drawn  but  are  In  op- 
aratloo.  X  abaU  dlacuaa  wltb  you  some  of 
tbe  eomplatad  plana  and  lome  of  tbe  action 
takra  alooa  our  laat  annual  meeting  on 
Aug  lit  •.  1900. 

DurtDg  ttoa  laat  fiaeal  year,  ending  June 
30.  IMl.  aooM  2T7.OO0  )ob  placemenU  were 
made  of  ptayaieally  handicapped  workers 
tbroiigb  tba  Joint  efforts  of  the  Federal - 
State  pabUe  employment  aerrlce  system. 
This  figure  eomparea  wltb  177,000  for  the 
preTloua  year,  esaetly  a  100.000  increase.  In- 
cluded In  tbla  famarfcable  figure  of  more 
than  ona  qoartar  of  a  million  placementa  of 
bandloappad  vockwa  in  a  la-monlh  period, 
were  13Z000  dlaablcd  veterana. 

Only  1945.  tba  laat  year  of  the  war.  with 
lU  297,000  handicapped  placement  exceeded 
the  record  total  of  277.000  during  fiscal  1951. 
Of  couraa.  1961  waa  a  record  year  for  all 
I^anmanta,  with  more  than  14.000.000  work- 
era  placad. 

Tott  can  t*^*'*''  *oma  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  bakDdleapped  placements  by  com- 
paring tbem  wltb  tbe  Increaae  of  47  percent 
in  plaoeaaant  of  male  w(»'kers  and  a  22- 
parocnt  riaa  In  total  placementa  of  women 
over  tba  pravtoua  year.  The  increaae  in  the 
plaeaaaaat  of  bandlcapped  workers  during 
1961  M  oooapared  with  19S0  was  M  percent. 
Z  baUara  tbat  Robert  Ooodwln.  Director 
of  tba  9tamma  of  Bmployment  Security,  and 
hla  cowoHeara.  including  Perry  Katilkner. 
Cblaf  of  tba  Veterans'  Employment  Service, 
are  entttlad  U>  a  real  vote  of  gratitude  from 
the  Nation  for  this  record.  The  State  Em- 
ploymant  Baevulty  Administrators,  many  of 
wbom  ara  wttb  us  today  in  thetr  capacltieti 
M  cbatrman  of  goTemors'  commttteea.  can 
take  particular  pride  in  tbe  work  done  dur- 
ing tba  paat  12  months  for  they  have  actu- 
ally dona  tlba  major  Job. 

HowaTar.  tba  Job  baa  only  Just  begun.  We 
bava  eanplatad  tbe  comparatively  easy  part 
at  tba  taak.  Tbe  real  cliallenge  and  the 
real  goal  Ua  abaad.  During  the  next  12 
BMXitba  «•  miat  not  only  continue  our 
placamant  of  quallllad  handicapped  workers. 
but  wa  muat  tnereasa  our  national  efforu  to 
rabaUIltata  and  train  other  workara.  par- 
Ucularly  tba  aavaraly  dlaabled.  ao  tbat  they 
can  enter  our  labor  market  with  credit  to 
thamatfvaa  and  profit  to  their  country. 

In  my  r«Darka  laat  year  I  referred  to 
Koraa.  To«  bava  all  read  tba  casualty 
flgnraa  la  your  local  papara.  I  need  not  re- 
paat  tbaaa  bara.  However,  I  can  aaaura  you 
tbat  tba  Dapartnant  of  Labor  is  doing  every- 
tblat  P—1W«  to  aaaore  Job  opportuiUty  for 
todays  Xoraan  disabled  veterana. 

HUttary  and   naval   boapttals   ara   being 
vMlad  fef  raprcaantatlvas  of  the  Vetarana 
It  >»ika  or  tbe  State  amploy- 


tba  dlaebarga  rate  of  disabled  vet- 
hoapitala  baa  warranted 
of   Ittaarant  aarrlea  In   tba 
tlwtf.  cueb   a  awiea   baa   been 


ara  aatabUabed  ao  tbat 


near  the  service  hospital  Is  called  at  any- 
time there  Is  a  need  for  services  or  counsel- 
ing. We  are  trying  to  provide  expedriou.« 
and  detailed  services  to  the  disabled  veteran, 
not  only  while  he  is  in  a  service  hospltiil. 
but  after  he  bos  returned  home  to  his  own 
community  and  U  either  Icxiting  lor  worK 
or  seeking  further  training. 

The  disabled  veterans  in  active  emplny- 
ment  service  flies  are  lewer  In  number  r-xlay 
than  at  any  lime  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Less  than  31,000  disabled  veterans 
are  actually  registered  and  seefcing  empli  y- 
ment. 

The  disabled  veteran  of  Korea  is  much 
younger  than  his  older  brother  whu  suf- 
fered Injuries  during  World  War  II  S.  me 
80  percent  of  todays  disabled  veterans  Ir-jm 
Korea  are  under  20  years  ol  ii«e  Naturaily. 
this  means  that  we  must  worli  closely  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  finding 
training  opportunities  toi  many  o!  these 
young  men  who  are  now  entering  the  latKr 
market  with  no  previous  w<3rli  experience 

However.  I  would  not  have  you  think  th  it 
we  are  overlooking  the  civilian  handicapped 
The  Department  has  been  workini?  closely 
with  the  Federal  Security  A.?ency  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Office  vt  I>e- 
fense  Mobilization,  as  well  as  with  other 
agencies  of  Government,  to  assure  our  coun- 
try of  the  greatest  possible  utilization  or  us 
available  manpower. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  headed  by  our  fner.a  Mr, 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  who  is  or.  the  platiorm 
today,  has  over-all  responsibility  for  niai^.- 
power  policy  and  coordination.  Mr  Wilson 
has  a  special  interagency  committee  on  man- 
power policy.  It  ..dvtses  htm  on  manpower 
problems.  Including  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able manpower  to  meet  military  and  civihan 
requirements.  This  advisory  group  also  re- 
views policies,  plans  and  programs  rel.itir.^ 
to  manpower  and  studies  proposed  executive 
orders  and  legislation  in  this  lmport:\nr  rie'.d 
Another  committee,  a  labor-management 
manpower  policy  committee,  advises  b<ith 
the  ODM  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
which  has  responsibility  foi-  almost  all  rt 
the  civilian  manpxDwer  mobllizatu  n.  The 
various  programs  of  the  Labor  Department 
today  and  since  the  onset  of  Korean  hostili- 
ties, are  coordinated  and  directed  bv  the 
Defense  Manpower  Administration,  heactod 
by  former  Senator  Frank  Graham,  new  en 
leave  of  absence,  who  chaired  the  mobiliza- 
tion panel  at  your  spring  meeting  In  M.iy 

Under  the  Department's  Defense  Manpow- 
er Administrator,  plans  are  developed  and 
placed  Into  operation  by  the  Biireavi  of  Em- 
ployment Sectirity.  the  Bureau  of  Li.bor 
Standards,  which  services  the  President  3 
committee,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship,  the  W'meii  3 
Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Veterans  Reem- 
ployment Rights 

The  plans  that  I  referred  to  tn  my  re- 
marks here  la.st  Augti:-t  have  been  placed  m 
act!on.  In  each  of  13  regions,  area  direr- 
tors  of  DMA  have  been  set  up  In  each  .tf 
these  regions,  labor-management  commit- 
tees on  defense  manpower  and  interagency 
mobilization  committees  of  Federal  aaencies 
concerned  with  manpt>wer  problems  have 
been  established  and  are  operating 

To  provide  our  communities  with  readi'y 
functioning  local  representatives  of  DMA. 
I  have  designated  the  local  managers  of  the 
Public  Employment  Service  offices  as  respon- 
sible for  manpower  problems,  includlnii;  the 
Increased  placement  and  proper  utilization 
of  the  handicapped.  Locally,  citizens'  com- 
mittees advise  and  work  with  these  appointed 
ofllciala.  Local  NUPH  committees  are  no 
doubt  aaslatlng  these  local  office  managers  in 
aolvlng  preaalng  manpower  problems. 

X  bava  recited  this  chain  of  command  for 
manpower  utilization  for  two  reasoixs.  First. 
that  you  may  have  a  better  understanding  of 
whCT«tn  Ua  opptvtunlties  for  you  aiid  your 


respective  organizations  to  assist  In  the 
nat;iori3l  manpower  pro«;Tam.  and,  secondly, 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  our  attack 
u?xin  the  problem  and  the  similar  voluntary 
adn-iini-strative  operation  of  the  President's 
committee,  which  works  somevhat  less  for- 
mally throuth  Governor's  committees  and 
thence  through  them  to  local  committees. 

Within  a  week  I  will  release  a  new  publi- 
cation to  the  field,  titled  "The  Job  at  Home." 
It  is  siibtitled  'Labor  and  Management  Mo- 
bilize '  Aimed  at  responsible  community 
and  State  leaders  who  will  be  serving  on  our 
area  manpower  committees,  the  booklet 
emph.-tsizes  the  vital  Importance  of  the  cur- 
rent defense  program.  It  points  out  that  the 
success  ot  <cjr  efforts  depends  on  all  of  us, 
th.v.  a  larce  part  of  the  defense  manpower 
Job  niu^t  be  d.  ne  on  the  local  level. 

Our  objective  today  is  tc  insure  that  na- 
tional m.mpcwer  resources  are  developed  and 
used  ui  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum contribution  In  safeguarding  our  na- 
tional security 

Many  of  you  may  find  this  pamphlet  upon 
your  desks  when  you  return  to  your  States 
and  communities  next  week.  Others  will 
oecome  familiar  with  it  in  the  raonths  ahead. 
In  a  w.r. ,  it  Is  similar  to  youi  Commiti-ee's 
Program  Guide,  which  Admiral  Mclntire  tells 
me  is  being  released  today,  a  program  g^aide 
for  coordinated,  cooperative  community  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  "The 
Job  at  Home'  includes  the  handicapped,  but 
iUM)  takes  Uito  consideration  the  older 
w  ir.v- r  w.ir.en  young  workers,  and  certain 
mi.'i- .'I'y  groups. 

In  ail  this  planning  and  special  work.  I  am 
constantiv  reminded  of  the  need  for  better 
and  mure  accurate  statistics.  paJticularly  in 
tr.e  held  of  the  handicapped.  The  Depart- 
ment has  previously  endorsed  special  legisla- 
ti'in  I'.imed  at  providing  us  with  more  docu- 
iTHMited  fl>;ures  regarding  the  number  of 
hit::d>;apped.  types  of  disabilities,  and  Inci- 
dence ot  the  handicapped  tn  the  population. 
I  anrr  stiU  convinced  that  a  survey  or  census. 
even  uf  a  pilot  variety  In  one  community, 
would  be  a  distinct  help.  Those  of  you  who 
represent  comanunlties  or  who  are  connected 
wifh.  foundaiiuns  having  funds  lor  such  a 
w>r»!-.v  project  in  this  period  of  defense  mo- 
bili/i-.!ijn  might  explore  with  your  associates 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  census  or  survey. 

I  rr-ailze  that  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
cnndMcted  a  national  sample  survey  last 
Sepiemlier  They  estimated  that  some 
3.000,000  persons  in  the  age  group  14  to  64 
were  unable  tj  work  or  could  work  only  oc- 
casiimully  because  of  a  disability  that  had 
la.-ted  7  months  or  longer,  I  am  happy  to 
a?ree  with  the  Census  people  who  conserva- 
t.vely  estiniate  that  more  than  2.000,000 
handicapped  people  In  America  can  be 
added  to'  our  labor  force  If  prov.ded  with 
select, ve  placement  and  rehabilitation. 
However,  this  estimate,  excellent  as  It  ts  and 
useful  as  It  undoubtedly  will  be.  Is  still  not 
the  definitive  and  detinlte  figure  we  would 
li.<e  tu  have. 

As  rep<.>rted  by  Selective  Service  Director 
L^wis  B,  Hershey,  a  considerable  number  cf 
the  handicapt)ed  are  Included  In  those  re- 
jected for  military  service  for  physical  Tea- 
s' ns  They  .should  be  given  every  possible 
cpp  -rtunity  to  serve  their  country  on  the 
deien.se  line  since  they  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  to  help  out  on  the  firing 
line.  1  am  personally  very  much  Interested 
In  any  plan  whereby  many  of  these  young 
men  could  serve  In  uniform  on  a  limited- 
duty  basis.  I  know  that  this  has  t>een 
under  serious  consideration  for  some  time, 
and  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  Government 
might  undertake  a  pilot  program  with  great 
profit. 

Another  suggestion  relating  to  this  whole 
field  of  the  proper  use  of  manpower  in  the 
defen>e  tffurt  has  been  made  recently.  It 
Is  simply  that  special  effort  be  mada  bf  tbe 
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Government  and  by  defense  contractors  to 

place  subcontracts  with  firms  having  as  a 
cardinal  policy  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped workers. 

I  am  familiar  with  many  establlshmenta 
that  employ  hJindlcapped  workers  almost  ex- 
clusively. I  would  presume  that  many  of 
the^e  firms  would  be  excellent  places  for  sub- 
contract work  connectiJd  with  national  de- 
fense. It  may  well  be  vrorth  while  for  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  De- 
partment of  EJefense  to  consider  some 
method  of  alerting  their  purchasing  officials 
to  the  possibiUties  of  placing  orders  with 
shops  and  plant*  specializing  In  the  employ- 
ment of  qualified  handicapped  workers.  I 
c;  :i  !ffer  the  services  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Ei.d  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the  Dc- 
rsrtment  of  Labor  in  making  known  to  the 
proper  8uthorltie«  places  of  employment 
wliere  the  handicapped,  particularly  the  seri- 
ously disabled,  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  good  th-it  Is  so  frequently  denied  them. 
This  idea  certainly  blends  well  with  some- 
thing else  that  I  said  at  your  meeting  a 
tear  320       I  said: 

•Our  go.al  this  year  cannot  be  confined 
v.er-ely  to  obtaining  Job  equality  for  the 
physically  handicapped.  It  must  be  enlarged 
by  a  vigorous  campaign  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  employers,  as  dramatically  as  we 
ran  the  very  real  manpower  asset  we  have 
in  our  handicapped  population.  As  the 
den  and  for  manpower  expands,  employment 
of  Handicapped  workers  mtist  be  maximized 
t  •  The  extent  needed  In  defense  production." 
This  maximutn  use  of  the  handicapped 
\  ould  certainly  be  furthered  if  they  could 
he  brought  more  and  more  into  the  defense 
effort  through  such  means  as  I  have  Just 
suggested. 

Our  sflorts  to  bring  about  maximum  uti- 
lization of  the  handicapped  have  taken  many 
forms,   several  of   which   I  have   mentioned 
alreadv.     I    should    not   like    to   omit    men- 
tion  of   a   recent   Joint   statement   prepared 
by   the  Department  and   the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency  for  the  OfTce  of  Defense  Mobi- 
lization.    This     5-page     document,      titled 
"Mobilijatlon      of     the     Handicapped      for 
National   Defense,"   emphasizes   tbe   Impca-- 
tance   of    comtmunity   action.     In    addition. 
the    Department   has   cooperated   with   the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  CTvU  Service  Com- 
mission,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  preparing  a  proposed  plan  for  the  max- 
imum  utilization   of   the   physically   handi- 
capped.    This    resulted    from    the    pioneer 
work  of  your  own  mobilization  committee 
which  set'  out  a  year  ago  to  draw  up  usable 
plans  for  today's  emergency.     We  are  pres- 
ently  working   out   the   details   for   use   of 
this  plan  in  a  few  selected  areas  where  there 
are  labor  shortages.     We  hope  that  through 
the  lessons  learned  in  this  and  m  other  pilot 
projects,  to  have  available  a  tried  and  tested 
plan   In   the  event  general  moblllaaUon   is 
forced  upon  us  liy  our  enemies. 

Americas  free  workers,  who  have  proved 
beyond  question  their  ability  to  outproduce 
the  slave  laborers  of  dictatOT  countries, 
stand  ready  to  do  their  impOTtant  tasks  m 
the  great  defense  elfcMrt  that  confronts  us. 
We  must,  however,  use  our  manpower 
wisely:  we  cannot  afford  to  squander  our 
human  resources. 

As  the  demand  for  manpower  expands,  the 
great  potenUaliUes  for  labcw  expansion  that 
lie  in  the  huge  reservoir  of  unused  skills 
represented  by  unemployed  handicapped 
workers  must  not  be  overlooked.  Properly 
placed,  handicapped  workers  will  meet  the 
test,  whether  in  the  shop,  the  office,  the  lab- 
oratory, or  on  the  farm.  Those  who  are 
not  employed  should  be  given  tha  right  to 
take  their  places  hi  the  common  effort  to 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  Nation.  Thoaa 
not  trained  should  be  trained. 

We  ask  no  special  preference  for  tho  hand- 
icapped: simply  equality  of  empicy.a«ni  op- 


portunity. Sniptoywa  who  do  not  now  em- 
ploy pbyaically  bandlcapped  wcrken  are 
\irged  to  consider  tbeoBi  for  available  Jobs,  aa 
new  manpower  Is  required  in  the  defense 
effort.    America  needs  all  of  na. 


Tk«  PretUesf  s  laiutral  Uwpentl 
Or4cr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   F1W1ISTI.VAH1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Auffitst  27.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  I  Issued  a  statement  relative 
to  the  Presidecf  s  statement  on  the  dis- 
persal of  industry,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

Statemutt  bt  Ho!t.  Edwaxd  Maxtiw, 

or    PiNNETLVANIA 

Mr.  President,  in  his  statement  defending 
his  Industrial  dispersal  order  President  Tru- 
man complains  that  it  has  been  misrepre- 
sented by  its  critics. 

His  program,  the  President  asserts,  and  I 
quote  his  words,  "merely  encourages  the 
spacing  of  new  defense  and  defense  sup- 
porting indTMtrles  a  few  miles  apart  " 

The  program,  the  President  continues  in 
his  statement,  "merely  suggests  that  in  build- 
ing a  new  plant  •  •  •  the  site  of  the 
new  plant  shall  be  located  a  few  miles  away 
from  other  defense  plants  in  tbe  same  lo- 
cality." 

But  I  Insist,  Mr.  President,  that  when  a 
policy,  presented  as  one  trf  "encourapement" 
and  "suggestion."  has  within  it  the  power 
of  compulsion  and  the  threat  of  severe 
punishment,  it  violates  the  principles  of  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  becomes  dictator - 
ahip. 

Ttie  President  s  order  of  August  10  states 
that  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobilization 
shall  establish  general  standards  with  respect 
to  dispersal  which  shall  be  followed  in  the 
granting  of  certificates  of  necessity,  in  the 
allocation  of  critical  material  for  construc- 
tion purpuaea.  and  In  the  making  of  loans 
growing  out  of  defense  production. 

But  when  we  turn  to  tbe  National  Indus- 
trial Dispersion  Policy,  as  promulgated  by  the 
President,  we  find  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
Prea.ident'8  order  by  including  further  and 
more  drastic  measures  to  be  taken  against 
industries  which  do  not  meet  satisfactory 
standards  of  dispersal. 

It  announces  that  "defense  contracta  will 
be  awarded,  and  planning  under  Department 
of  Defense  production  allocation  programs 
will  be  conducted,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
make  miT<""^"'  uae  of  faculties  located  in 
dispersed  sites." 

Is  it  improper  to  aak  few  a  clear  and  more 
explicit  cteflnltion  of  satlaf actor y  standards? 
Is  it  improper  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
giving  tha  Government  unlimited  power  to 
dictate  where  new  oar  expanded  defense  In- 
duatry  is  to  be  located? 

In  the  booklet  issued  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Heaources  Board,  it  la  suggested  that 
dispersed  areas  be  selected  10  to  30  miles 
away  from  densely  populated  or  highly  in- 
dustrialized sections  and  the  same  distance 
from  major  military  installattona. 

But  thit  plan  itself  places  no  10-  ex  20-mlle 
Umitauoo. 


If  the  program  eootemplatea  dispersal  of 
only  u  few  miles  Congreaa  abould  write  it 
into  the  law  in  language  so  cSear  tha^  there 
ctmld  tie  no  poaaibllity  at  misunderstanding 
or  mtainterpretatlon. 

Otherwise,  the  "satisfactory  standards  of 
dispersal"  to  which  industry  may  be  required 
to  conform,  could  be  so  framed  that  they 
would  bold  tbe  power  of  life  or  death  over 
any  industry  or  industrial  (»3mmun>ty 

I  am  firm  tn  tbe  belief  that  the  President's 
order  is  dangerous  and  harmful  to  the  de- 
fense effort.  It  should  be  revoked,  and  I  shall 
do  everythinf;  in  my  power  to  have  Congress 
enact  my  bill  to  prohibit  tbe  admlniatxatvon 
from   carrying  out  the  program. 


Eiiipl«yBc«t   •£  tkc   PkyttcaUy   fiamS- 
capped— Ad^M  by  tlic  Pretidcat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  suiaxiSA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TSE  UNITED  STATtt 

Monday.  Xuiriat  27.  1951 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  pnvilege  recently  to  attend  the 
full  meeting  of  the  Pr«ident  s  Commit- 
tee on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  The  opemng 
speech  at  that  meeting  was  hy  President 
Truman. 

Mr.  President,  the  millions  of  phys- 
ically b&odicapped  peraoos  in  this  coun« 
try  deserve  every  encouragement.  The 
President  In  his  speech  pointed  out  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  the  em- 
ployment and  utilization  of  physicaUy 
handica^xMl  persons.  I  commend  the 
reading  of  the  address  hy  the  President, 
and  I  ask  unanlmi^H  oocaent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  <rf  the  RacoM. 
There  being  no  objectkm.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccocn. 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  annual 
meeting.    It's  good  to  be  wltb  you  again. 

This  year  of  1«61  wiU  be  tba  eevanth  year 
tbat  we  have  observed  ItetlaoAl  Employ  tbe 
PhysicaUy  Handicapped  Week.     In  those  7 
years,  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progreas.    The 
needs    of    tbe    physically    bandlcapped    are 
much    better    understood    throughout    tbe 
country  than  they  have  ever   been   befora. 
Many  of  tbe  old  prejudices  againat  employ- 
ing  badlcapped    wwiets   are   diaappearlng. 
I^  is  D0W  well  recognised  Uiat  employment 
of  the  pbyskaiUy  handicapped  is  a  natural 
and  very  valuable  part  <rf  oxir  economic  Ufa. 
The  figures  show  that  this  Is  true      Sec- 
retary Tobln  and  Administrator  Iwing  wlU 
give  you  all  the  details.    But  it's  very  imivea- 
sive  to  me  that  during  thia  paat  year,  the 
public  emirioyment  services  were  able  to  find 
100.000   more   Jobs  for   handicapped   people 
than  during  the  year  before.    That's  a  gain 
d  mcae  than  50  percent. 

This  ¥>»^  of  progreaa  shows  tbe  value  of 
tbe  work  of  this  committee,  which  baa 
brought  private  citiaens  and  private  organ- 
izations and  aate  and  Fadcral  agendea  to- 
gether in  one  great  effort. 

Much  good  has  been  done  in  these  last 
years,  but  there  is  a  great  daal  more  tbat  we 
must  do.  Our  goal  should  tai  to  see  tba* 
every  physically  handicapped  person  wbo 
wants  to  work  and  who  Is  able  to  work  gets 
a  chance  at  a  Job  lie  can  do. 

I  say  this,  not  only  because  we  ought  to  do 
it  as  a  matter  of  decency.  bu»  aiso  bec«ua> 
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there  U  to  much  our  handicapped  cltliens 
can  do  for  u».  U  w*  help  them  to  gala  em- 
ployment. 

We  need  thew  people  In  our  labor  force. 
We  ne^d  them  badly.  We  need  to  uae  their 
ifcUls  and  energies  m  our  great  program  of 
deferiM  production,  to  help  us  win  the  strug- 
gle fcr  a  Just  and  lastuig   peace 

The  production  job  ahead  of  us  calls  for 
the  fuliest  and  wisest  use  of  all  our  re- 
Boircea    and  especially  of   our   manpower 

We  are  now  employing  more  than  63.- 
500.000  people  In  tiiu  country.  As  defense 
production  expands,  there  are  going  to  be 
mtire  and  more  )ot>8  and  it  will  be  harder  and 
harder  to  find  enough  pecple  to  fill  them 

A  great  proportion  of  the  able-bodied 
young  people  who  In  earlier  yeurs  vkould  have 
t)e-n  starting  work  for  the  first  time,  are  be- 
Inji  drawn  Instead  Into  the  armed  services. 
Theae  conditions  are  Ixiund  to  continue 

This  means  that  in  our  national  intf-rpi;! 
It  u  urgent  for  us  to  make  full  use  of  M-.e 
skris  and  abilities  o!  all  our  hadlcapped 
citizens.  Those  who  have  been  trained 
should  be  employed  at  their  highest  iev?l  of 
aJtl  1  Those  who  have  not  yet  l)een  trained 
ah<  uld  be  gl*en  rel-afclUtation  and  vocational 
training  Tcur  1951  poster  puts  the  problem 
very  clearly  when  It  says.  "America  needs 
all  of  us." 

I  think  that  you  should  hammer  this 
point  over  and  ovsr  attain  Giving  the  phys- 
ically handicapped  a  Job  Is  not  a  charity. 
It  la  not  Juat  a  gratultlous  kindness.  These 
people  need  Jobs.  Its  true  But  the  more 
Important  fact  is  that  the  country  needs 
their  help.  If  they  are  given  the  right 
Jobe — Jobs  fitted  to  their  capabilities— they 
can  do  just  as  much  as  anyone  else  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  the  Nation 

The  polio  victim,  the  spastic,  the  blind. 
tJbe  deaf,  and  the  amputee,  as  well  as  those 
■uflering  from  heart  disease  and  other  dis- 
abilities can  all  do  their  part  All  they  need 
U  a  resaoDable  chance  and  good  old  Amer- 
ican fair  play.  Once  on  the  right  Job  they 
aak  no  favors  of  anyone 

I  hope  that  thla  Committee  will  make  every 
employer  la  the  country  aware  of  the  fact 
that  hiring  the  physically  handicapped  la 
not  simply  a  humanitarian  obligation,  but 
a  real  business  opportunity  These  people 
Include  some  of  the  best  workers  we  have. 
They  are  people  who  have  siifiered  the  shock 
of  being  disabled,  and  have  gone  thrnu?h 
the  physical  and  mental  suffering  of  being 
crippled  or  blinded  or  otherwise  Injured. 
And.  in  spit*  of  all  that,  they  have  picked 
tbemaelvw  up  again,  mastered  their  handi- 
cap and  fitted  tbenuelvea.  sometimes 
throu«t>  ytan  of  rlgorotu  training,  for  Jobs 
whtcb  tbey  can  do.  It  takes  a  lot  of  char- 
acter to  go  througb  an  experience  like  that. 
and  In  ax^y  kind  of  employment — I  don't 
emr*  vbat  tt  U — character  counu. 

I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  this  morn- 
ing ot'  presenting  a  trophy  on  behalf  of  this 
Cocnmlttec.  This  award  is  to  b«>  given  an- 
ntuUlj  to  a  handicapped  individual  selected 
by  the  Cocnmlttee  for  the  beat  performance 
of  ttM  year  In  behalf  of  the  physically  handl< 
cappM. 

The  trophy  was  designed  and  made  by 
four  Mvertfy  handicapped  persona.  The 
founc  man  who  has  been  selected  to  receive 
tt  thla  year  is  also  a  severely  handicapped 
paraon.  Ba  ta  an  employer  In  Chicago.  Me 
la  la  buslnsas  (or  himself.  He  U  cuccess- 
f^  In  that  btislnesa.  Today,  he  employs  80 
and  80  of  them— three-fourths  of 
handicapped  Some  of  them  are 
are  deaf,  some  have  lost  an  arm 
Itf.  But  that  plant  of  his.  during  World 
n.  outproduced  Urger  concenu  that 
ra  workers.  It  did  sxKh  Ane 
that  n  raoalTsd  the  Army  and  Navy 

prood  at  that  young  man — 

Ba  has  made  this  country  a 

10  Uva  in — and  he  ha«  ahuvn 


what  men  can  do  If  they  have  V.e  <■   '..-..=;e 
and  the  will. 

There  Is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  Ln  this  story. 
That  lesson  Is  that  you  never  know  what 
you  can  do  until  the  going  gets  rough.  The 
true  measure  of  a  man's  ability — the  true 
measure  of  the  character  and  ability  of  a 
nation— corces  out  only  in  a  struggle  against 
difficulties 

A  lot  of  people  are  saying  these  days  that 
the  people  of  our  country  are  soft.  They  are 
sayinii  that  we  ha-  ^  had  things  easy  for  too 
i(  !vi;.  and  th.it  we  do  not  have  the  strength 
of  cha.-acter  to  impose  restrictions  on  our- 
se;\cs  and  tj  undergo  hardships  In  this  time 
u:  crisis 

I  fiinply  d  j::  t  beiievp  tn:*  I  just  don't 
think  It  s  true  When  I  look  at  the  record  of 
cur  phync.^lly  handicapped,  ai\d  what  they 
have  doi'.e  .\r.c'.  are  doing  In  American  Indus- 
try. I  kn  iw  It  i.s  tiot  Uue.  And  If  any  fur- 
ther proof  IS  needed  we  can  find  It  In  the 
r-^cord  of  cur  «.  Idiprs  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen  Ui  Kore.-»  There  s  nothing  soft  about 
the  job  onr  P.ghtini?  men  have  been  doing 
ever  there,  ana  there's  nothiru?  soft  about 
t..e  "ay  our  physically  handlrapped  workers 
have  been  domt,  their  jobs  here  at  home. 

If  th<  i,e  amonk;  us  who  have  been  disabled 
can  pick  up  t'neir  lives  again,  and  fit  them- 
selves for  I'lbs  i:i  spite  of  th"lr  handicaps. 
I  am  sure  that  the  rest  of  us  can  do  what 
we  .ire  ca^l-xl  upon  to  do  m  this  period  of 
li.itlona!  d°te:-.-e 

This  Nation  is  not  soft.  I  •>f.i''ve  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  cbircictt-r  we  have  always 
had  I  behe-  e  we  have  the  will  and  strength 
and  know-how  to  c.irry  on  through  these 
difficult  tunes 

I  know  we  can  fare  up  to  any  problems 
that  Ue  ahead    both  .it  home  and  abroad. 

.■»..id  I  am  c  '  ifideiit  that  we  can  "-each  our 
g^i.  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


Ing  marine  flyers  which  Is  portra\fd  in  ex- 
cellent fashion  In  Flying  Leatherntclts.  Mr 
Grainger  U  to  be  highly  cnmnicuded  for  this 
production  of  great  historic  and  patriotic 
significance  which  Is  at  the  same  time  good 
entertainment. 


Flying  Leathernecks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  cj^Lii    ;..NU 
IN   T?1E  SENATE  Or    THE   I  XITED  STATES 

Mcnday.  Aucust  27.  1951 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr  Fresiden:.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  tbut  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  reuardin-;  a  mouon  pic- 
lure  entitled  '  Flyiiv'  LcaihiTivecks," 
which  it  wa.s  my  pnvileae  recently  to 
witness  at  an  advance  showmv;  here  in 
Washinston,  be  printed  m  the  .Appendix 
of  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Statement   by    Hon     Richard   Nix mn       f 
Californiv 

Thla  film  la  the  Edmund  Oraini:;er  pr  dur- 
tlon.  Plying  Leathernecks,  jxirtrayi:!^  th.e 
Immortal  achievements  of  our  MarUu-  C"  r;  ^ 
air  arm  In  the  early  days  of  the  PacitU-  w.tr 
It  is  a  splendid  combination  of  d?>ciimt'n:od 
World  War  II  history  and  an  original  st  -rv 

With  the  passage  of  time,  loo  mar.y  •>'. 
lu  are  prone  to  torget  the  very  Important 
part  played  in  the  ultimate  victory  by  those 
few  brave  Americans  who  were  on  the  battle 
scene  at  the  wars  outset,  and  during  the 
trying  days  and  weeks  immediately  after- 
ward. Ul-equlpped  as  they  were,  they  held 
the  line  and  even  accomplished  strateh^'.c  ad- 
Tances  which,  it  later  developed,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  final  success 

It  Is  the  story  of  this  critical  stage  of  'he 
war  and  the  part  played  in  ic  by  our  hglu- 


Our  Wartime  Relations  Witb  t'S 
Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

i:ON,  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

IN  THF      K.N  \rE  OP  THF   Lr.ITFD   S^ATE^£ 
Monday.  Auau^L  27.  1951 

■  Mr.  lEHMAN.  Mr  President,  on 
August  17  the  Honorable  W  Averell  Har- 
riman  made  a  statement  recardin?  our 
war'ime  relations  with  tlie  Soviet  Union. 
particularly  as  they  concern  the  agree- 
ments reached  at  \aita  This  state- 
ment is  .so  informative  and  so  u.seful  for 
reference  by  Members  of  the  Conures.s 
and  others  mtfrested,  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  at 
a  cost  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
be  $512  50. 

There  being  no  ob'i'ction.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follow^ 

Statement  of  \k    .A'.fbfm.  Harrim\n    Spfciai 
Assistant     t       the    PRrsiDENT     Reahrdino 
Ota  Waktims    Kfiatton^  With  the  .-^omft 
Union,  PvrticI'Iaki  y  vs  Thfy  Concfrn  ihe 
AoECEMtNis  Rea(  h:-.d  at   Yaita 
I  am  submitting  this  statement  for  use  l:i 
connection    with    the    hearlncs   on    the    far- 
eastern  sltu.'\tion.     My  object:-. e  is  i->  clarify 
the  confusion  that  has  ari-sen  regardine  the 
understandings  reached   at   Yalta   by   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  F'rime  Minister  Ch'archill 
with  Premier  Stalin. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Yalta  and  Its  effect  on  the  postwar  course  of 
events.  Some  people  have  shcvn  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  our  objectives  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  our  efTcrts  during  the 
war  to  lay  a  foundati'in  *^or  a  peaceful  post- 
war world.  Otliers  appear  to  h.=tve  profited 
from  hindsight.  Still  others — for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves— have  distorted 
and  perverted  the  facts  to  a  point  where  their 
statements  have  little  or  no  basis  m  reality 
As  a  result,  a  ;nvth  ha*  i;rc.wn  up  that  what 
President  Ro«.isevp!t  a'ad  Prime  Minister 
Cluirchill  did  at  Yalta  h.is  led  to  our  postwar 
difBcultles  with  the  Si i-. let  Union.  This  myth 
Is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

The  discussions  at  Y'alta  and  the  under- 
standinj^s  reached  there  were  an  integral  part 
of  our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  the  war  to  bring  the  desperate 
struggle  to  a  vjctonous  and  early  conclusion 
and  til  flr.d  a  way  in  which  the  United  States. 
C.n-i!  Bri'.un.  and  the  U  S.  S  R  could  live 
T.  u.rTtifT  i!i  '.ifiioe  1  he  postwar  problems 
h.r.v  rc-vilfed  not  from  the  understandings 
riMclii-'J  .It  Y.ilta  hut  from  the  fact  that 
.st.il.!!  f.iiled  t  '  carry  out  those  understand- 
ing's and  frrnu  a^s:re^sive  actions  by  the 
Krem)!!., 

In  this  statement  I  have  attempted  to  set 
fi^rth  the  nia:iner  m  whl'-h  President  Roo- 
sevelt .iioui^ht  to  achieve  his  objectives.  In 
Unu:^'  sii  1  lia\e  drawn  heavily  on  my  per- 
sojial  ex;)«"riences.  After  being  involved  In 
our  rearmament  pr  >Knim  beginning  June 
WHO  I  was  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
I.. 'i!d  11  In  March  oi  1941  a.'*  hW  special  rep- 
re.se;:*.ative   tor  a.ssiblance   to  UreHt  Britain. 
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From  October  1943  until  January  1&46.  I  w:;a 
Ambassiidoi  to  the  Soviet  Union  Prior  to 
this  appointment  President  RwDsevelt  had 
sent  me  on  several  special  missions  The 
:'::■•  •.v.u-  -.n  September  of  1941.  when  I  went 
to  M>wcuw  with  Lord  Beaverbrock  as  chair- 
man of  the  President  s  speci.il  mission  to  the 
Scviet  Union  In  Augijst  1942,  I  represented 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  first  meeting  of 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Premier  Stalin 
in  Mosc'w.  1  was  with  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  at  the  Moscow  conference  in  October 
1943.  I  afended  all  but  one  of  the  con- 
ference.' te'ween  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and  ah  of  the  con- 
ferences between  the  United  States  Great 
Bii'aiii.  and  the  Soviet  Union — Tehran  i:i 
November  1M3.  Yalta  In  February  1945  and 
pi.t-Mla.Ti  ;n  July  1945  *J  also  attended  the 
meeting  betwe<?n  Churchill  and  Stalin  In 
Mnscow  In  October  1944.  I  was  In  San  Pran- 
chsco  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  United  Na- 
tions conference  in  April  and  May  1945. 
Throughout  the  war  I  had  innumerable  per- 
sonal talks  with  Churchill  and  many  discus- 
sions with  Stalin. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  American 
and  British  Governments  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  du.lng  the  war  was  to 
keep  the  Soviet  Army  as  an  effective  fighting 
force  against  Hitler.  'We  sought  to  do  this 
through  the  shipment  of  essential  supplies 
and  through  the  coordination  of  our  mili- 
tary strategy.  Supplies  begsn  to  flow 
shortly  after  the  discussions  Jjord  Beaver- 
broi3k  and  I  had  with  Stalin  la  Moscow  in 
September  1941.  The  principal  strategic 
tiilks  took  place  when  Churchill  visited 
Moscow  In  August  1942  and  at  Teheran  in 
Nc  vember  1943.  At  this  latter  conference, 
Stalin  was  Informed  of  our  plans  to  land 
In  France,  and  he  undertook  to  attack 
shortly  after  we  got  ashore  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Germans  from  diverting  divisions 
frcm  the  eastern  front  to  the  west. 

There  are  those  who  now  contend  that  we 
should  not  have  supported  the  Soviet  armies. 
They  contend  that  we  should  have  let  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  kill  each  other 
off.  These  pieople  forget  the  real  danger  was 
that  Hitler  would  knock  Russia  out  of  the 
war.  The  Germans  were  only  a  few  miles 
from  Moscow  when  I  was  there  In  October 
1941.  That  year  the  winter  saved  the  city. 
I  was  In  Moscow  again  In  Aiigust  1042  when 
the  Russians  were  again  facing  disaster. 
The  supplies  from  the  British  and  ourselves 
may  have  been  decisive  In  helping  the  Rus- 
sians to  hold  Leningrad,  to  prevent  the  en- 
circlement of  Moscow,  and  to  atop  -wl^e  on- 
slaught on  Stalingrad  and  the  oil  llelds  of 
the  Cauca£us.  With  the  Increased  flow  cf 
our  supplies,  by  the  spring  of  1944  the  Rtis- 
Elans  had  been  able  to  throw  the  Germans 
back  on  all  fronts. 

These  people  forget  that  on  June  8,  1944, 
when  the  Allle*  landed  on  the  Normandy 
beaches,  there  were  about  60  German  Divi- 
sions in  France  and  the  Low  Ck>untrles, 
whereas  there  were  199  German  dlvlslona 
and  50  satellite  divisions  engaged  on  the 
eastern  front.  In  accordance  with  Stalin's 
agreement  at  Tehran,  the  Russian  armies 
launched  a  major  oflenalve  on  June  22  and 
tied  down  and  broke  through  this  formidable 
Nazi  force. 

If  we  had  failed  to  oome  to  the  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union  tJie  Gennana  'woold 
have  rendered  the  Ruaslan  armies  Ineffective 
and  would  have  been  able  to  throw  their 
full  power  against  an  Allied  invasloa  of  the 
Continent.  In  this  case  It  la  doubtful 
whether  such  an  Invasion  could  have  been 
attempted,  and  no  one  can  now  tell  how 
long  the  war  with  Hitler  might  have  lasted. 
These  tremendcvM  and  courageous  opera- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Army  and  the  fact  that 
Stalin  had  honored  etich  a  vital  military 
commitment  influenced  the  attitude  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  representatives  in  subee- 
quent  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union — 


and  built  up  favorable  opinion  for  the  So- 
viet Union  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  western  allies 

In  addition  to  mialntalclng  the  S' viet 
Union  as  an  effective  fighting  ally  against 
Hitler  it  was  our  objecTsve  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  the  war  against 
Japan  at  the  earliest  possible  date  Because 
of  their  ambitions  in  the  east,  there  was 
never  any  doubt  in  my  mmd  that  the  S<:- 
vlcts  would  attflck  the  Japanese  In  Man- 
churia in  their  own  due  tl.me  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  they  could  come  m  early 
enough  to  be  of  any  help  to  us  and  W  save 
Amencan  lives.  I  raised  the  subject  with 
Stalin  as  early  as  August  1942  He  t  Id  me 
then  that  It  vras  his  intention  to  come  into 
the  Pacific  war  when  he  was  in  a  ptwition 
to  do  so.  Stalin  was  gravely  concerned  by 
the  poBSlbUlty  of  a  prematiu^  attack  by  the 
Japaneeie.  He  had  weakened  his  Siberian 
forces  for  the  defense  cf  Stalingrad.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Japanese  Navy  alone  c»  uld 
have  cut  off  the  vital  line  of  cur  supp!le.s 
coming  through  Vladivostok. 

The  question  of  Soviet  participation  in  the 
Pftcific  war  was  discussed  in  some  detail  at 
Tehran.  Roosevelt  proposed  to  Stalin  the 
basing  of  American  heavy  bombers  in  the 
maritime  provinoa  north  of  Vlfdivostcfc. 
This  was  deemed  a  necessary  requirement  ty 
our  Air  Force  In  order  to  cover  the  Japanese 
Islands.  In  a(*dttlon,  Roosevelt  suggested 
the  possible  \ise  of  Soviet  pons  for  our  naval 
farcts  and  requested  the  immediate  ex- 
change of  military  Intelligence  concerning 
Japan.  Stalin  agreed  tiiat  there  matters 
should  be  studied.  Shortly  thereafter  we 
established  exchsjtge  of  combat  Intelligence. 
The  other  matters  continued  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discxisston  on  my  part  with  Sta'ln 
In  Masco-.?  dtirlng  the  ensuing  year. 

Conctirrently  with  our  negotiations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  President  Roosevelt 
sought  to  come  to  an  understanding  regard- 
ing postvrar  problems  vrith  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  clear  that  unless  these  problems  were 
settled  we  would  have  rtilBculties  once  the 
vrar  vras  ended.  President  Roosevelt  at- 
tempted to  tise  our  relationship  as  allies  to 
develc^  a  baste  on  which  world  peace  could 
be  maintained,  and  to  settle  in  advance  dif- 
ferences which  we  were  likely  to  have  over 
the  treatment  of  territories  occupied  by  the 
Bed  Army. 

In  August  1941.  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  had  met  at  sea  and  pro- 
claimed the  Atlantic  Charter,  a  statement 
of  the  fundamental  principles  to  which 
nations  must  adhere  If  they  are  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace  and  freedom.  In  January 
1943.  at  our  request,  the  Sorlet  Union  sub- 
Bcrlbffd  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  In  the  Decla- 
ration by  United  Nations.  In  October  1943 
a  ftirther  step  was  taken  In  the  Moscow 
Declaration,  which  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  United  Nations.  This  declaraUon  was 
signed  by  Molotov,  Eden,  and  Hull,  and  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  In  Moscow.  It  was  only 
after  Hull's  vigorous  Insistence  that  Molotov 
agreed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  signature  of 
the  Chinese.  This  was  In  line  with  Roose- 
velt's consistent  attempts  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Chinese  National  Government 
and  to  obtain  the  support  of  that  Govern- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  Tehran.  In  addition  to  the  military 
matters.  President  Roosevelt  attempted  to 
develop  further  a  basis  for  reaching  political 
understandings  with  the  Soviet  Union .  Plans 
for  the  organisation  of  the  United  Nations 
were  dlscuased.  and  also  such  matters  as 
the  postwar  treatment  of  G«many,  the 
future  of  Poland,  and  the  Independence  of 
Iran.  Further  negotiations  about  these 
matters  took  place  in  Moscow  on  frequent 
occasions  during  the  ensuing  year  and,  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
at  Dumbarton  OalES. 

Russian  objectives  in  the  Far  East  were 
also   explored   at   Tehran   particularly   with 


reference  tc  the  need  cf  the  Srvift  Ur-.^n 
for  the  xise  cf  wa.'TH  water  ports  I  -..L.-aeT- 
st.and  that  Rooterelt  had  titlked  a'r.\-u:  this 
latter  point  with  Chiang  K?,i-th«-ii  .  •  the 
Cairo  Conferer.re  unci  th:it  C/hiar.^;  h.,ci  ■:  ci.- 
cr.ted  his  figreerient  with  t':e  :ae':x  :,.-.:.:  :h<* 
Port  of  Dairen  sh^' u!d  be  interr.ii::..  ni-.. ..--:: 
In  my  ta^ks  v;i:h  R-ocoe*  t.lt  ir.  :j4  3.  ii;.d 
1&44.  he  told  me  rf  hi*  coricern  v-r-  the 
historic  CDrf!:cs  between  the  &:>'i'ie'.  c"r.;.  r. 
Rnd  Chins,  and  the  need  lot  Siidirii;  t.  .-j;  is 
for  the  settlement  cf  the  uiiderlyu.j'  r;  ai-fs 
of   these  d  IBcultle* 

Cn  Roorevelf?  Instructu:  n*  I  dlt'-;"-*.;  t  d 
with  Stalin  cn  a  number  zi  ccra;  i- 'li? 
throughout  1914  Sovie*  purtjcipritlrr.  ii.  the 
war  against  Japan,  the  concerting  :  '  .^ur 
military  actions  In  the  PaciCr,  incii  ding 
operations  by  Amencan  bombers  frcm  the 
M-Tltime  Provinces,  and  the  basis  of  an  tm- 
drrstandlng  between  the  Soviet  Union  Mid 
the  Chlnere  National  Government  In  oie 
of  these  talks,  which  took  place  in  June. 
StaMn  mlnimlred  the  Chinese  Cc.mrr.v.n'«ts. 
and  .stated  that  Chiang  was  the  only  man 
who  could  hold  China  togfther  and  thrt  be 
should  be  supported 

Molotov  reitersted  thl5  position  when  Mr. 
Donald  M.  Nelson  and  Ma]  Oen  F*Btrirk  J. 
Hurley  stopped  at  Moscow  m  Augus'i  en  route 
to  Chungking  ' 

Although  Stalin  had   on  several  occssims 
mentioned  Scriet  political  objectives  in  the 
East,   It   was  not   until   December    1?44   thRt 
he   outlined   these   objectives   to   me   in   df- 
tail      He  said  that  Russia's  poslttor.   In   the 
East  should  be  generally  reestablished  as  It 
existed    before    tjie    Rumio- Japanese    Wsr    of 
1905.     The    lower    half   of    Sakhalin    shi'uld 
be  returned  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the 
Kurlle   Islands.    In    order   to   protect    Soviet 
outlets  to  the  Pacific      The  Russians  •wished 
again  to  lense  the  porta  of  Dairen  and  Port 
Arthur  and  to  obtain  a  lease  on  those  rail- 
roads In   Manchuria  built   by  the   Riirstans 
under    contract    with    the    Chinese,    sT>t*cif- 
Ically,  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rall'wsy.   which 
was  the  direct  line  from  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad    throuf.h    to   Vlsdlvortok,    snd    the 
South  Manchurlan  Railroad  making  a  cor.- 
nectlon  to  Dairen.     He  stated   that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  not  Interfere  with  the  sov- 
ereignty of  China  over  Manchuria     In  addi- 
tion Stalin  asked  for  the  recognition  of  the 
status  quo   In  Outer  Mongolia.     I    pointed 
out  to  Stalin  that  the  talks  at  Tehran  had 
envisaged    IntematkHiallntlon   of   the    pc^rt 
of  Dairen.  rather  than  a  lease.     Stalin  re- 
plied that  this  could  be  dlacuBsed.    I  Imme- 
diately reported  Stalin's  proposals  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  they  became  the  basts 
of  the  discuasloaa  at  Yalta. 

It  was  against  thla  baekgrotmd,  which  I 
have  brleffly  fetched,  that  President  Roose- 
velt  and  Prime  Minister  ChunthiU  met  with 
Stalin  at  Yalta  in  early  February  1945.  The 
question  of  Roosevelt's  ph^/slcal  condition 
at  the  tloM  oi!  Yalta  has  been  the  ■ub)ect  of 
considerable  dlscusainn.  Unquestionably,  be 
was  not  In  good  health  and  the  long  con- 
ferences tired  him.  Nevertheless,  lor  many 
months  be  had  given  much  thought  to  the 
matters  to  be  dlsctissed  and.  in  consulu- 
tlon  with  many  oOclals  of  the  Government, 
he  had  blocked  out  definite  objecUves  which 
he  had  clearly  In  mind.  He  came  to  Yalta 
determined  to  do  his  utmost  to  achieve  these 
objectives  and  he  carried  on  the  negoua- 
ttons  to  this  end  with  his  tisual  skill  and 
perception. 

The  discussions  at  Yalta  covered  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  Including  final  plana  for 
the  defeat  of  Hitler,  the  occupation  and 
control  of  Germany,  reparations,  the  United 
Nations  Conference  to  meet  at  San  Fran- 
cisco on  April  26.  the  restoration  of  aov- 
eielgn  rights  and  self-govcmicient  to  the 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe,  and  the  estab- 
llabment  of  a  free.  IndepeideDt  and  demo> 
cratic  Poland  through  the  bokUng  of  free 


4i* 


'  See  United  States  Relations  With  China, 
pp.  71-72. 
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ftnd  u&fcttcrwl  •lecttoox.  By  Um  dcclarm- 
tkn  OK  Uterated  Biirope.  Rooarvett  and 
ChurctilU  obUOned  the  pl«dt*  of  Stalin  for 
joint  action  to  Mcur*  the  fundamental  free- 
doma  for  ibm  people  In  terrltorlee  oTeirun 
hj  the  Bed  Army. 

The  text  ol  the  declaration  ia  aa  follows: 

-The  Premier  of  the  Union  of  Sovtet  So- 
clallat  Republlca.  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  of  Amu-tca  have  coniulted  wUh 
each  other  In  the  common  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  their  countries  and  those  of  lib- 
erated Europe.  They  Jointly  declare  their 
mutual  agreement  to  concert  during  the  tem- 
porary period  of  Instability  In  liberated  Eu- 
rope the  policies  of  their  three  Oovernments 
in  assisting  tbs  peoples  liberated  from  the 
domination  of  Nazi  Germany  and  the  peoples 
of  the  former  Axis  satellite  rtates  of  Europe 
to  solve  by  democratic  means  their  pressing 
political    and    economic    problems. 

"The  establishment  of  order  in  Europe  and 
the  rebuilding  of  national  economic  life  must 
be  achieved  by  processes  which  will  enable 
the  liberated  peoples  to  destroy  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  nazlsm  and  fascism  and  to  create 
democratic  institutions  of  their  own  choice. 
This  Is  a  prmdpie  of  the  Atlantic  Charter — 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live — 
the  restoration  of  aorereign  rlghU  and  self- 
govemment  to  thoae  peoples  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them  by  the  aggressor 
nations. 

'To  foster  the  condlUons  In  which  the 
litwrated  peoples  may  exercise  these  ngl^ts. 
the  three  Governments  will  jointly  assist  the 
peoples  in  any  European  liberated  state  or 
former  Axis  satcUiU  sute  In  Exirope  where 
In  their  Judgment  conditions  require  (a)  to 
establish  conditions  of  Internal  peace;  (b) 
to  carry  out  emergency  measures  for  the  re- 
lief of  distressed  peoples;  (o  to  form  in- 
terim goTsmmental  authorities  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  all  democratic  elements  in  the 
population  and  pledged  to  the  earliest  fx»- 
sible  astahUahment  through  free  elections 
of  governments  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people;  and  (d)  to  facilitate  where  necessary 
the  bokUJOg  of  such  elections. 

"The  three  Governments  will  consult  the 
other  United  Nations  and  proMslonal  au- 
tborltlea  or  otber  governments  in  Europe 
when  matters  of  direct  interest  to  them  are 
tinder  oonalderatkna. 

"When.  In  the  o,'^iiton  of  the  three  Oov- 
•nunents.  conditions  in  any  European  lib- 
erated state  or  any  former  Axis  satellite  state 
In  Sxirope  make  such  action  neceaaary.  they 
will  launedlateiy  constilt  together  on  the 
tteaamea  neceaaary  to  discharge  the  Joint 
raepoDaibtUtles  set  forth  In  this  declaration. 

"By  this  declaration  vn  reaiBrm  our  faith 
tn  the  prindpta  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  our 
ptedge  tn  the  declaration  by  the  United  Na- 
tlona,  and  our  determination  to  build  in 
cooperation  with  other  peaoe-Iovtng  nations 
vcrM  order  tinder  law.  dedicated  to  peace, 
•eetirlty.  freedom,  and  general  well-being  of 
all  mankind. 

"In  laeulxig  this  declaration  the  three 
powers  expreas  the  hope  that  the  Provtslonal 
OoTsmmect  of  the  French  Republic  may  be 
■Moclated  with  them  In  the  jvooedure  sug- 


It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  con- 
tlnuad  oollaboraUon  between  the  three  gov- 
•mmenta  through  periodic  meetings  of  the 
VtrtfgB  Secretaries,  and  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  Talt*  communique,  quoted  be- 
the  determinaUon  of  the  three 
to  have  "unity  for  peace  as  for 


jOur  m— Hug  here  tn  the  Crimea  has  re- 
•■nMtf  oar  cowmw  determination  to  maln« 
tita  MMl  •trvDfthea  la  the  peace  to  come 
Hum  talty  at  purpoee  and  ol  acUon  which 
I  victory  poaalbie  and  certain  for  the 
Itotlona  In  this  war.    We  believe  that 


this  Is  a  sacred  obhRation  wiilrh  our  covern- 
ments  owe  to  our  peuples  sad  to  ail  the 
peoples  of  the  world 

"Only  with  the  contlnulnR  and  r'^  "*!;..; 
cooperation  and  understanding!  ain  n<  li  ;r 
three  countries  and  among  all  the  peace- 
loving  nations  can  the  highest  .uspiratlon  of 
humanity  be  realized — a  secure  and  lasting 
peace  which  *lll.  In  the  words  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  afford  assurance  that  all  the 
men  In  all  the  lands  niav  live  out  thoir  lives 
In  freedom  from  fear  a  id  want 

"Victory  m  Thl.s  war  and  e$tafcli.<;hn'iei:T  ■  ' 
the  proposed  internatiMna!  (iri:;ini:'aM(  r.  *.;! 
provide  the  greatest  oprxjrtur.;ty  i:-.  a::  his- 
tory to  create  in  the  years  to  rt  :ne  itw  essen- 
tia; conditions  of  such  a  peace 

Had  Stalin  honored  thp=e  commitments 
tokva  at  Yalta.  Enstern  Euro;)e  aiuid  be 
free  today  and  the  United  Nations  would 
be  a  truly  effective  oreanizatiun  f')r  world 
security 

The  last  understanding  ti  be  reached  was 
that  relatintt  to  the  Far  East  The  crucial 
issue  waa  not  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
would  enter  the  Pacific  War.  but  whether  it 
would  do  so  In  timf  to  be  of  help  In  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  for  an  invasion  c.l  the  Japanese  home 
Islands.  The  great  danger  e.\i.sted  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  sraiid  by  until  we  had 
brought  Japan  to  her  Itnees  at  sreai  cost  m 
American  live.s,  and  then  the  Rt-d  .^rmy  could 
march  into  Manchuria  and  large  areas  of 
northern  China,  It  would  then  have  been  a 
simple  matter  for  the  Soviets  to  give  ex- 
pression to  popular  demand  by  establishing 
People's  Republics  of  Manchuria  and  Inner 
Mong  jlia.  President  Rot-seve.t  sought  to 
reduce  the  general  assurances  which  Stalin 
had  previously  given  to  spectf.c  undertakings 
for  the  early  entry  of  Russia  m  the  Pacinc 
War.  to  limit  Soviet  expansion  in  the  Ea't 
and  to  gain  Soviet  support  for  the  Nation- 
alist Government  of  China 

It  should  be  recalled  that,  It  »as  only  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Yalta  Conference  that 
General  MacArthur  entered  Mam. a.  Tho 
bloody  battles  of  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  still 
lay  ahead.  It  was  not  until  more  than  5 
months  later  that  the  first  and  (;n:y  experi- 
mental explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  was 
successfully  concluded  at  Alamogordo  The 
military  authorities  estimated  that  it  would 
take  18  months  alter  the  surrender  ,if  Ger- 
many to  defeat  Japan,  and  that  Soviet  par- 
ticipation would  greatly  reduce  the  heavy 
American  casualties  which  could  othe^wl.^a 
be  expected.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
planning  an  invasion  of  the  Japanese  hon.e 
Islands,  and  were  anxious  for  the  early  en'..y 
of  Rtusla  in  the  war  to  defeat  the  J.ipunese 
Kwantung  army  in  Manchuria  and  ;n  rdt-r 
that  our  bombers  could  operate  froin  ij.i.^-s 
In  Eastern  Siberia. 

These  plans  were  outlined  hi  two  memo- 
randa which  were  before  the  President  at 
Yalta. 

In  a  memorandum  for  the  President,  dated 
January  23.  1&45.  the  Joint  Chiets  ol  Stall 
stated: 

"The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been  gtilded 
by  the  following  basic  principles  in  worlcini; 
toward  U.  S.  S,  R.  entry  into  the  war  agai!i.-.t 
Japan: 

"Russia's  entry  at  as  early  a  date  a.s  possi- 
ble consistent  with  her  ability  to  enii.ij^e  m 
offensive  operations  is  necessary  to  provide 
maximum  assistance  to  our  Paclhc  opera- 
tions. The  United  States  will  provide  maxi- 
mum iiupport  possible  without  in'erlenng 
with  our  mam  effort  against  Japan 

"The  objective  of  Russia's  military  effort 
against  Japan  in  the  Far  East  should  b^  tha 
defeat  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  Manchuria. 
air  operations  against  Japan  proper  in  col- 
laboration with  United  States  Air  Forces 
based  in  eastern  Siberia,  and  maximum  in- 
terference With  Japanese  sea  traffic  btlweeu 
Japan  and  the  mainUud  ul  Asia. 


In  a  memorandum  dated  January  22.  1945. 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  stated: 

•  1.  The  agreed  over-all  objective  in  the 
war    at'amst    Japan    h.is    tieen    expressed    as 

To  force   the   unconditional  surrender  of 
Japan  by — 

"(1)  Lwwerine  Japanese  ability  and  will 
to  resist  bv  establishing  sea  and  air  block- 
ades, conducting  intensive  air  bombard- 
ment, and  destroytni;  Japanese  air  and  naval 
strength 

"(2)  huadm^  and  seizing  objectives  In 
the  industrial  heart  of  Japan 

■  2  The  United  States  Chiets  of  Staff  have 
adopted  the  following  as  a  basis  for  planning 
in  the  war  against  Japan 

"The  concept  of  operations  for  the  main 
effort  in  the  Pacific  islands: 

"[&)  Following  the  Okinawa  operation  to 
seize  additional  positions  to  intensify  the 
blockade  and  air  bombardment  of  Japan  in 
order   to  create  a  situation  favorable   to: 

"(b)  An  assault  on  Kyushu  for  the  pur- 
pose of  f'iTther  reducing  Japanese  capabili- 
ties by  containing  and  dcstrcymg  major  ene- 
my forces  and  fiu-ihcr  intensifying  the  block- 
ade and  air  bombardment  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  tactical  condition   favorable  to: 

"(C)  The  decisive  invasion  of  the  indus- 
trial heart  of  Japan  tinough  the  Tokyo 
Plain. 

"3.  The  following  sequence  and  timing  <  f 
operations  have  betMi  directed  by  the  United 
States  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  plans  prepared  hy 
theater  commanders' 

"objectives   and  target   datk 

"Continuation  of  operations  in  the  Philip- 
pines (Luzon,  Mindoro.  Leytei.  . 

"Iwo  Jima.  February  19,  1945 

"Okinawa  and  extension  therefrom  in  th.e 
Rvukyu.s,  .^pril  1- August   1945. 

■4  Until  a  fimi  date  can  be  cstablishid 
when  redeployment  irom  Europe  can  begin 
planning  will  be  continued  for  an  operation 
to  seV.'.e  n  position  In  the  Chusan-Nmgpo 
area  i:,d  t -r  invasion  of  Kyushu-Honshu  in 
the  winter    if  1945-16. 

•  5  Exam.ination  is  being  conducted  of  the 
r''c»?sslty  (nr  and  cost  of  operations  to  mam- 
ton  .uid  defend  a  sea  route  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  when  the  entry  of  Russia  into  ths 
war  against  Japan  becomes  imminent.  Ex- 
amin,ition  so  far  has  shown  that  the  possi- 
bility of  se!?ing  a  p<jsitlon  In  the  Kurlles  f>)r 
that  purpose  during  the  favorable  weather 
period  of  1945  is  remote  due  to  lack  of  suSi- 
cient  resources.  The  possibility  of  main- 
taining and  defending  such  a  sea  route  from 
ba.ses  m  Kamchatka  alone  is  being  further 
examined 

"6  The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  ha'.'e 
also  directed  examination  and  preparation 
01  a  plan  of  campaign  against  Japan  in  the 
event  that  prolongation  of  the  European  war 
rf-quires  postponem.ent  of  the  invasion  of 
Japan  until  well  into  1946  " 

These  military  considerations  had  been  the 
suDject  of  careful  study  by  Roosevelt  for 
a  long  tune  and  they  were  uppermost  In  his 
nnnd  at  Yalta  President  Roosevelt  person- 
Hllv  carried  on  with  Stalm  the  negotiations 
leading  up  to  the  understanding  on  the  Far 
Ea.st  I  was  present  at  the  meetings  when 
thr-sf  matters  were  discussed  and,  under 
President  R  xjseveit  s  direction.  I  took  up  cer- 
tain details  with  Stalin  and  with  Moloi:^,-. 
Neither  Secretary  of  State  Stettmlu.s  n.-r  any 
of  his  advisers,  except  for  Charles  E.  Bohlen. 
who  acted  !»s  the  President  s  interpreter,  had 
Hi'vthing  to  do  with  these  negotiations  Any 
.suggestion  to  the  contrary  is  utterly  without 
f  jimUatii.-n  111  fact. 

'l.;e  first  conversations  took  place  on  Feb- 
ruaiv  8,  at  uhich  Stalm  brought  up  with 
R.  o-,.-v fir  Uie  proposals  which  he  had  pre- 
sentfcl  to  me  the  previous  December  in  Mos- 
cow Stalm  contended  that  these  proptisals 
si).  !ild  be  accepted  Roosevelt  said  that  he 
bclicvea  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regtirJ 
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to  the  Kurlle  Islands  and  the  retin-n  to  Rtjs- 
sia  of  the  southern  half  of  Sakhalin.  He 
said  that,  althotfgh  he  could  not  speak  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  he  believed  that  Dalren 
mli'ht  be  made  a  free  port  under  an  inter- 
national comirilsslon,  and  that  the  Man- 
churian  railroads  might  be  operated  Jointly. 
The  President  and  Stalin  also  discussed  In- 
ternal conditions  in  China.  Stalin  reiterated 
his  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  united  China 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek's  leadership. 

Stalin  suggested  that  the  proposals  be  put 
In  writing  and  be  agreed  to  before  the  con- 
ference ended. 

Two  days  later,  on  February  10,  Molotov 
took  up  with  me  the  details  of  the  under- 
standing to  be  reached.  I  reemphaslaed 
President  Rooeevelfs  views  that  the  purts 
should  he  free  ports  and  not  leased  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  the  Manchurlan  railroads 
should  not  be  leased  but  jointly  operated, 
and  that  In  any  event,  the  understanding 
should  specify  that  the  concurrence  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  required. 

I  reported  this  conversation  to  Roosevelt, 
and  he  instructed  me  to  explain  his  views 
again  to  Molotov.  which  I  did. 

Later  on  in  the  same  day.  February  10. 
Roosevelt  and  Stalin  met  again.  Stalin 
agreed  to  the  modification  as  proposed  by 
Roosevelt,  except  that  he  maintained  that  a 
lease  on  Port  Arthur  would  be  required,  as 
it  was  to  be  used  for  a  naval  base.  Stalin 
accepted  the  requirement  for  Chiang  Kai- 
sheks  concurrence  and  said  that  he  wanted 
his  concurrence  also  to  the  status  quo  in 
Outer  Mongolia.  President  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin  concfudcd  that  the  matter  should  be 
discussed  with  Chiang  when  Stalin  was  pre- 
pared to  have  this  done,  having  in  mind  the 
need  few  secrecy  and  lack  of  security  tn 
Chungking. 

On  the  following  day,  the  text  was  shown 
to  ChurchUl,  and  after  his  agreement,  it  was 
signed  on  that  day.  February  11.  1M5.  by 
Stalin.  Roosevelt,  and  Chtirchlll.  The  full 
text  is  as  follows: 

The  leaders  of  the  three  great  powers — 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  Great  Britain — have  agreed  that  In 
2  or  3  months  after  Germany  has  surren- 
dered and  the  war  in  Europe  has  terminated, 
the  Soviet  Union  shall  enter  into  the  war 
against  Japan  on  the  aide  of  the  Allies  on 
condition  that: 

"1.  The  status  quo  in  Outer  Mongolia  (the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic  i  shall  be  pre- 
served: 

"2.  The  former  rights  of  Russia  violated 
by  the  treaclierous  attack  of  Japan  tn  1904 
shall  be  restored,  viz: 

"  I  a )  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin,  as 
well  as  all  the  Islands  adjacent  to  It,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Soviet  Union; 

"(b)  the  commercial  port  of  Dalren  shall 
be  Internationalized,  the  preeminent  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union  In  this  port  t)elng 
safeguarded  and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  as 
a  naval  base  of  the  U   S.  8.  R.  restored: 

•(c>  the  Chinese- Eastern  Railroad  and 
the  South-Manchurian  Railroad  which  pro- 
vides an  outlet  to  Dalren  shall  be  jointly 
operated  by  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
Soviet-Chinese  company.  It  being  under- 
stood that  the  preeminent  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  safeguarded  and  that 
China  shall  reUln  full  sovereignty  in  Man- 
churia 

'3.  The  Kurile  Islands  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  agreement  con- 
ce-ning  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  ports  and 
railroad*  referred  to  above  will  require  con- 
currence of  Genwallsslmo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  President  will  take  measvires  in  order  to 
obtain  this  concurrence  oo  advice  from  Mar- 
shal Stalin. 

"The  beads  of  the  three  great  powers  have 
agreed  that  these  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
shall  be  unquestionably  fulfllled  after  Japan 
haa  been  defeated. 


"For  Its  part  the  Sorlet  Union  expresses 
Its  readiness  to  conclude  with  the  Nstional 
Government  of  China  a  pact  of  friendship 
and  alliance  between  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  and 
China  in  order  to  render  assistance  to  China 
with  its  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  China  from  the  Japanese  yoke." 
Stalin  also  agreed  to  joint  planning  for 
military  operations  in  the  Pacific  and  to  the 
use  by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  of 
tmses  tn  the  Maritime  Provinces  at  Komso- 
molsk  and  Nikolaevsk. 

President  Roosevelt  felt  that  he  had 
achhieved  his  principal  objectives.  He  had 
obtained  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  enter  the  war  against  Japan  within  3 
months  after  the  defeat  of  Germany.  This 
was  the  period  required  to  move  Soviet 
troops  from  the  European  front  to  Siberia. 
It  was  considered  to  be  in  good  time,  and 
conformed  to  the  plans  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  which  involved  the  redeployment  of 
our  forces  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific. 
Roosevelt  had  also  obtained  Stalin's  pledge 
of  support  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Govempient  over  Manchuria. 

In  recent  years  several  objections  have 
been  leveled  at  the  terms  of  the  Yalta  under- 
standing on  the  Far  East  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  concluded. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  understand- 
ing was  a  mistake  because,  as  it  tximed  out. 
Riasslan  p>articip>atlon  had  no  influence  on 
the  defeat  of  Japan.  To  President  Roosevelt 
at  Yalta,  the  lives  of  America's  fighting  men 
were  at  stake.  He  had  been  advised  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  defeat  of  Japan 
would  take  many  months  after  VE-day  and 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  came  tn  soon  enough 
countless  American  Uvea  would  be  saved. 
Furthermore,  up  to  that  time.  Stalin  had  car- 
ried out  vital  military  undertakings.  Roose- 
velt, therefore,  considered  that  a  definite 
commitment  from  Stalin  was  of  supreme  Im- 
portance and  would  be  of  greai  value. 

Another  criticism  Is  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  not  constilted  beiore  the  understanding 
was  signed  and  that  the  understanding  was 
kept  secret.  The  question  of  consulting 
Chiang  was  a  difficult  one.  Secrecy  was  a 
military  neceesity.  Experience  had  shown 
that  whatever  was  known  in  Chungking  got 
to  the  Japanese.  Stalin  was  unwilling  to 
risk  Japanese  knowledge  of  his  plans  until 
he  had  been  able  to  strengthen  his  forces  in 
Siberia.  At  Roosevelt's  insistence,  however, 
the  understanding  specified  that  Chiang's 
concurrencf;  was  required  where  China's  di- 
rect interests  were  affected  and  that  Chiang 
should  be  notified  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  am  stirc  that  Roosevelt  would  have  much 
preferred  to  have  consulted  Chiang  in  ad- 
vance, if  he  had  thought  it  was  feasible 
for  h>m  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
had  had  certiln  general  talks  with  Chiang 
on  some  of  the  points  involved,  and  kiiew 
of  Chiang's  desire  to  come  to  a  p>ermanent 
understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
these  reasons,  and  also  because  of  the  strong 
support  that  he  had  given  Chiang  in  the 
past,  Roosevelt  felt  that  he  could  work  things 
cut  with  Chiang  when  the  time  came. 

Because  of  the  prior  conversations  with 
Stalin.  Roosevelt  was  convinced  that  the 
requirement  for  Chiang's  concurrence  quail- 
fled  the  provision  that  the  claims  of  ttw 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  unquestionably  ful- 
filled, and  that  Stalin  so  understood. 
Events  proved  that  Roosevelt  was  correct. 
The  Yalta  understanding  pi-ovlded  a  frame- 
work for  negotiations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1945.  looking  toward 
a  settlement  of  the  long-standing  dUBcultles 
between  the  two  countries.  These  negotu- 
tlons  which  I  will  dlscuBs  In  greater  detail 
later  In  this  statement  wwe  voluntarily  ne- 
gotiated between  the  two  governments  and 
cuUnlnated  in  the  Slno-Sovlet  agreements 


of  August  1M5.  In  these  agreements.  al« 
though  the  Soviet  Union  obtained  certain 
privileges  In  the  railroads  and  the  ports.  It 
fully  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  over  both  China  and 
Manchuria  and  agreed  to  support  that  gov- 
ernment and  no  other.  When  the  Sino- 
Soviet  agreements  were  made  public  in  Au- 
gust they  were  welcomed  both  in  China  and 
in  the  United  States.  Tliese  agreements  dis- 
pose of  the  claim  that  the  concessions  made 
at  Yalta  regarding  Mancbtiria  undermined 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  ultimately  caused  him 
to  lose  control  of  the  mainland  of  China. 
The  loss  of  control  over  the  mainland  by 
the  National  Government  was  due  not  to 
the  Yalta  understanding  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  the  Slno-Soviet  agree- 
ments and  to  the  factors  which  have  been 
discussed  in  detail  before  these  committees. 
Subsequent  to  the  Yalta  Conference  cer- 
tain events  took  place  dtirtng  the  Lite  winter 
and  spring  of  1945. 

At  the  end  of  February.  Ambasaador  Hur- 
ley, who  was  then  United  States  Ambas&adur 
to  China,  returned  to  Washington  for  con- 
sultation. He  has  testified  that  Le  saw 
President  Roosevelt  on  two  occasions  In 
March  and  that  Roosevelt  Instructed  him  to 
go  to  London  and  attempt  to  ameliorate  the 
Yalta  understanding.  (Printed  record,  pt.  4, 
p.  2885.)  It  does  not  appear  that  Ambasaador 
Hurley  correctly  recalls  the  facts. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Roosevelt's 
concern  after  Yalta  was  to  see  to  It  that 
friendly  relations  were  developed  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  National  Government 
of  China. 

Ambassador  Hiu-ley  came  through  Moecow 
on  his  way  to  Chungking  in  April.  He  sUyed 
with  me  during  his  visit.  At  no  time  did 
he  indicate  to  noe  that  President  Roosevelt 
was  dlsturlied  about  the  understanding 
reached  at  Yalta  or  that  be  desired  that  this 
understanding  l>e  ameliorated.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  purpose  of  Ambassador  Hiirley's 
visit  to  Moscow,  as  he  stated  it  to  me  and  to 
Stalin,  was  to  find  out  from  Stalin  when 
Chiang  could  be  told  about  the  Yalta  under- 
standing and  to  help  further  cement  the 
relations  between  the  Sovlca  Union  and  the 
Chinese  NaUonal  Government. 

This  is  revealed  by  the  report  which  Am- 
bassador Hurley  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  the  meeUng  which  he  and  I  had 
vrtth  Stalin  and  Molotov  on  the  night  of 
AprU  15.  The  full  paraphrased  text  of  this 
report,  dated  April  17.  is  as  follows: 

••Conference  concluded  by  me  and  Harrt- 
man  on  April  15  with  Molotov  and  Stalin. 
My  analysis  of  former  statement  by  Molotov 
on  atutude  of  Soviet  toward  National  Gov- 
ernment of  China  and  Chinese  Armed  Com- 
munist Party  given  to  Stalin  and  Molotcv. 
My  analysis  vras  l»riefly  as  foUows:  'Molotov 
said  at  the  former  conference  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communlstt  are  not  In  fact  Com- 
mimists  at  all.  Their  objective  is  to  ob- 
tain what  they  look  upon  as  neceasary  and 
Jtist  reformations  in  China.  The  Soviet 
Union  iM  not  supporting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not 
desire  internal  dissension  ot  civil  war 
in  China.  The  Government  pt  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  closer  and  more  harmonious 
relations  ia  China.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
intensely  interested  in  what  is  happening 
in  Sinkiang  and  other  places  and  will 
tnalst  that  the  Chinese  Government  pre- 
vent dlscriminattous  against  Soviet  nation- 
als.' Molotov  agreed  to  thia  aaaiysi*.  I 
then  outlined  for  Stalin  and  Molotov  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  Chinese  Gc-scrn- 
ment  and  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 
I  stated  with  frankness  that  I  had  been  in- 
strumental In  Instituting  conferences  and 
negotiations  between  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Chinese  Government. 
I  then  presented  in  brief  form  an  outlUie 
of  the  negotiations,  cf  the  i^osresa  whica 
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I.  asd  of  Um  prtmnt  Btatus. 
I  infomad  Stailn  that  both  th«  Chine** 
OvntmoKUt  aad  th*  Chlncac  Communist 
Party  cUiBMd  to  foUow  th«  prtzkdplc*  of 
Sun  Tat-wn  for  the  Mtabltshmcnt  ot  a  ^t- 
•rnmcnt  of  the  pvoplc.  by  th«  paople.  and 
for  tht  paoptt  in  China  I  cootlnucd  that 
the  Matknal  OcTtnuncnt  aiul  the  Chinese 
Cooimuntet  Party  are  both  atronclT  anu- 
Japanaaa  and  that  the  purpoae  of  both  U 
to  drive  the  la^iaiim  from  CtUna.  Beyond 
quenion  thcra  are  taauaa  between  the  Chl- 
n«ae  CaauBiuUat  Party  and  the  Chtneee  Oov- 
emmiant,  tout  both  are  pursuing  the  same 
prtnctpal  otk}*etlT«.  tiamely.  the  defeat  of 
Japan  and  tb*  ercatlnf  of  a  free,  democratic, 
and  united  government  in  China.  Because 
of  past  conflicts  there  are  many  differences 

00  detaUs  cztstiaf  between  the  two  parties. 

1  made  dear  amaiiran  insistence  that  China 
supply  its  own  leadership,  arrtec  at  lu  own 
dedaloai,  and  be  raatpooaJMe  for  its  own 
polletes.  Wnh  this  in  mind,  the  United 
States  had  endorsed  China's  sspirattons  to 
eatahUab  a  tree,  united  fovcmment  and  sup- 
ported aU  efforts  for  the  unlAcatlon  of  the 

forces  o<  China.  I  informed  him  that 
It  BooacTelt  had  autbortaed  me  to 
this  subject  with  Prime  Minister 
Chnrebin  and  that  the  complete  concur- 
rence of  Ma*  MV***^  CburchUl  and  Par- 
•Icn  Saeratary  Men  bad  bean  obtained  la 
the  polley  of  ■Mtossmant  of  Oilnass  aspira- 
tions to  aBtabBab  for  herself  a  united,  free, 
mmcnt  and  for  the  unl- 
itloB  of  aB  axflMd  foreea  tn  China  in  order 
to  bcl^  about  tba  daTaat  of  Japan. 

"To  proMOta  tba  forcfolnc  profram  it  had 
baaa  dsctdad  to  avvport  the  national  Oor- 
«nmaa«  of  Okbia  imder  tba  leadership  of 
Chiang  Fat  that  StaUn  stated  frankly 
that  tha  Sovltt  OovwuBent  would  support 
tba  patter.  ■•  addad  that  ba  would  be  glad 
to  euQvarala  wttb  tba  Unttad  SUtea  and 
ba  aeUavtBC  antfieatloo  of  the  mill- 
Be  spoke  favorably  of 
and  said  that  while  there 
MtimiUua  among  certain  oOctais 
of  tha  natlBMal  Oovenunmt  of  China,  he 
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tba  Sonet  in  thnea  past 
I  tben  rHated  to  Sta- 
and  Molotov  tba  raquaat  mad*  by  the 
ranlstt  for  repraacntatioo  at 
tba  aaa  ItaaelMD  Oonfaranes.  I  told  them 
that  bsfBta  leaving  China  I  had  advised  the 
OooaaauidatB  that  the  conference  at 
was  to  ba  a  omfcrenoe  of  fov- 
not  of  political  partlee  and 
I  bad  adilsad  tb*  Cooununlsts  to  re- 
qosat  I  spiasBii  tattoo  st  San  Prandaco 
throosb  the  natlinul  Oovemmant  of  the  Re- 
pubbe  of  Cblna.  I  told  him  that  this  deci- 
"Mon  bad  bean  upbrid  by  President  Boosevett 
and  that  tba  Piaaldmt  bad  advised  Chiang 
Ka!-abak  of  tb*  advtaabUtty  of  the  national 
On  iiinr— nri  pamtttlng  the  Chinese  Cbm- 
onmlK  Pwty  to  b*  iepr*eent»d  on  the  Chl- 
n*ee  nattaaal  Oovamment's  delegation  to 
lb*  oonftoaaes  st  San  Prandseo.  I  told  the 
ic^ir^ia:  tbat  It  was  a  very  bopaful  sign  whan 
Chiang  Kal-abak  offerad  a  plaee  on  the  dele* 
gatloa  to  San  I^anOsoo  to  a  Cblneae  Com- 
munist and  tbat  tba  appotetment  had  baen 
aeoaptad.  I  told  Stalin  tbat  I  thought  it  was 
wsry  bopaful  tbat  a  leading  member  of  tha 
itmlst  Party  wotUd  be  a  dele- 
of  tba  Cliiwsas  natttmal  Oovemmant  at 
Statin  agreed  that  this  de- 
was  very  stgntfleant  and  ba  ap> 
I  told  bim  tbat  Prasldiiit  Booae- 
lltnii«*r  CtkureblU  bad  indl- 
approval  of  tba  poUey  outlined. 

htt 

■aid  tn  view  of  tba  o*cr-aU 

to  know  that  we 

mpport  In  immadl- 

wnHlratinc  of  tb*  amtad 

wttb  fttU  reeognltKm  of  tb* 

It  under  the  laadarahip 
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unqualtfledlT   to   Americas   [xl'.rv    li.   China 
as  outlined  to  him  durir.K*  t'..<>  C'i:\i>rs.i-. 

"Also  InstJUCtwl  by  R.xieseve:t  '.^  ci.>.;;-s 
another  subject  with  Stalin.  .Vskt-d  t:\  .^-  i.  ;-. 
If  I  was  acquainted  with  subject  I  s'  iT'-i 
"Tea."  StAlln  then  inqui.'ed  If  I  had  ui- 
Tlsed  Chung  Kai-shek  I  «;aici.  '  N  "  s- u.:! 
then  said  that  he  and  R.>^sev«:^  h.»d  icr-f  t 
thst  when  It  was  time  f.T  di.icussi us  -ai'U 
Chiang.  I  was  to  Institute  such  dL^cus.-;'.  n'.-s 
There  followed  a  full  t.ilk  oa  this  .-subjet't 
as  to  which  Harriman.  who  Is  now  on  his 
way  lo  Washmeton.  can  give  vou  thf  de- 
talU.  Harrlmans  genera!  hclpfulne.««  Avd. 
cooperation  tn  the  me<*tin8  w.-.h  M  lot  v 
and  Stalin  and  in  all  other  m.»'ters  wfre  .if 
great  value  '" 

With  rwfard  to  tbe  la.st  par.ieraph  ^f  the 
telegram.  Stalin  said  he  preierred  i  del.iT 
discussion  of  the  Y.^lta  understand!:. c  -v.-.h 
Chiang  for  at>cut  2  months  knger  tnd  Huney 
agreed 

I  returned  tn  the  United  States  t..  report 
to  P-^sJdent  Truman  immediately  .\fter  tl.e 
conversation  wiih  Stalin  and  tjef.re  .\m- 
b»ssador  Hurleys  report  was  prepared  and 
dispatched.  On  April  19.  I  discussed  Am- 
bassador Hurley  s  report  with  Mr  E  F  St.ir.- 
fn.  of  the  Far  Eastern  Affairs  Dlvisn  n  of 
the  Department  of  State  Mr  Stant.r.s 
mesiorandum  of  that  conversation  Is  5\:m- 
marlzed  as  follows,  on  paees  97-98  of  the 
voltunr  United  States  Relations  With  Chir..^ 

"Mr.  Harriman  felt  that  General  Hurleys 
report.  whUe  factually  accurate,  gave  a  t(->o 
optimistic  Impression  of  Marshal  Stalin's  re- 
actions. Mr.  Harriman  was  certain  that 
Marahal  Stalin  «ould  not  cooperate  Indefi- 
nitely wUh  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  that  If  ar.d 
when  Russia  entered  the  conflict  In  the  Far 
Bast  he  would  make  full  use  of.  and  would 
support,  the  Chinese  Communists  even  to 
the  extent  of  setting  up  a  puppet  govern- 
ment In  Manchuria  and  p<:>sBibly  in  north 
China,  if  KuomUitang-Communlst  differ- 
ences had  not  been  resolved  by  that  time. 
He  Indicated  that  he  had  lmpres.scd  c-.  Gen- 
ial Hurley  the  fact  that  statements  m.ide 
by  Stalin  endorsing  our  efforts  in  China  did 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Russians 
would  not  pursue  whatever  course  of  action 
seemed  to  them  best  to  serve  their  lnterest.s. 
Mr.  Harriman  feared  that  ambassador  Hur- 
lej  might  give  Chiang  Kai-shek  an  over- 
optlmlstlc  account  of  his  conTersatlons  with 
Stalin  and  he  thought  It  might  be  advisable 
to  suggest  to  General  Hurley  that  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  arouse  unfounded  expec- 
tations." 

As  a  result  of  this  conversation,  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  on  April  23  Instructed  Amfca.s- 
sador  Hurley  In  Chungking  not  to  present 
his  talk  with  Stalin  In  too  optimistic  a  light 
to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

In  a  cable  to  President  Truman  from 
Chungking  on  May  10.  1945.  Ambassador 
Hurley  outlined  In  some  detail  his  conception 
of  tlie  mission  which  he  bad  been  given  bv 
President  Roose'^lt  In  March.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  cable  which  Indicates  that  Rocwe- 
velt  had  instructed  Ambassador  Hurley  to 
attempt  to  ameliorate  the  Talta  understand- 
ing. The  paraphrased  text  of  the  cable  Is  as 
follows : 

"Knowing  the  great  strain  under  which 
you  must  be  working  I  have  hesitated  to 
burden  you  with  pu-oblems  by  which  we  are 
confronted  here.  In  my  last  conference  with 
President  Roosevelt  he  entrusted  me  with  two 
specific  missions  In  addition  to  my  duties 
as  Ambassador  to  China.  The  first  mission 
was  to  bring  Churchill  and  Stalin  to  an 
agreement  on  the  policy  that  the  United 
States  has  baen  pursuing  In  China.  Namely 
(1)  to  talte  all  necessary  action  to  bring 
about  unification  under  the  National  Oov- 
emmant of  all  antl -Japanese  armed  forces  tn 
<•»*»"»  (2)  To  endorse  the  aspirations  of 
tb*  Chin***  p*ople  for  the  establishment  of 
a  frs*  united  democratic  Chinese  Oovem- 
mant. (S)  To  continue  la  liulst  that  China 
fumlah  bar  own  leadership,  make  htrr  uwii 


dr  .'.  u.s  iiiui  be  respijnslble  for  her  own 
p.  ...  ,(•>.  ,i:u;  tlius  work  out  her  own  de.suny 
r..  ..('.'  -All  *.l^  As.  you  hive  no  doubt  bfen 
.1  i  -.,-•(!  t)v  tl.e  Secretary  of  State  I  i.jbtamed 
Cwi.currei.Cf  ul  Churcinll  and  Stalin  on  the 
plan  outlined  The  Brl.lsh  claim  tli  it  the 
l-h'Iiry  to  which  they  now  a'^ree  has  always 
b'pu  British  policy.  This  statement  is  in- 
correct RcK.)sevelt  knew  it  was  Incorrect  and 
that  Is  why  he  sent  me  to  London  We  have 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  point  which  It 
now  seem.s  ui.necesi-ary  to  resubmit  since 
agreement  has  been  reached  The  policy  of 
all  the  sfiutheast  A.sia  Imperialist  govern - 
mentis  was  to  keep  China  divided  against 
herself  This  policy  would  s?em  to  have 
been  altered  ihjw  that  the  British  and  the 
Stivlet  ii.ivf  .igreod  t<3  the  Roosevelt  policy  m 
China 

The   second   mission  entrusted   to   me   by 
President    Rxisevelt    in    my    last    conference 
with    hi.ii    pertains    to    a    deci-slon    aflecting 
China  reached  at  the  Yalta  conference      Be- 
fore my  last  visit  to  Washington  and  before 
I  had  been  Informed  by  the  President  of  the 
Yalta  decision  pertaining  to  China  Including 
particularly    the   all-Unportant   prelude,   the 
Generalissimo  had  discussed  with  me  China's 
position  on  the  same  problems  decided  upon 
at  "alta  and   had  given  rae  his  attitude  re- 
Utinii  to  them       He  gave  me,  at  that  time, 
an    aide   memoire  summarizing   his  position 
or.   s'lme  of   the   problems       Of  course,   the 
subject  discussed  In  the  prelude  to  the  Yalta 
decision   was  not  known  to  him  and  so  far 
a<   I  am   concerned   the   matter  has   not   yet 
beer,    presented   to    him.       Since    -ny    return 
v^e  have  continued  to  discuss  the  problems 
that  would  be  Involved  in  promoting  future 
friendship  and   peace   with   Russia,   without 
reierriiig  to  the  Yalta  decision  as  such.      All 
of  the  problems  decided,  except  No.  1  In  the 
prelude,  have  been  raised  by  the  Generalis- 
simo  and   discussed   fully   with   me.       I   am 
convinced    that   he  will   agree   to  every   one 
of  the  requirements  but  will  take  exceptions 
tn  tiie  use  of   two  words  "preeminent  "  and 
■  lease  "      These  two  words  have  bad  conno- 
tatk'sis    In    Chinese.       They    have    been    In- 
volved m  the  controversies  over  extra  terri- 
toriality     These  two  words  seem  to  Impinge 
on  the  principles  of  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  independent  sovereignty  of  China.    Both 
Rtvisevelt  and  Stalin  advised  me  that  it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  I  would  not  open 
the  subject  of  the  Yalta  decision  with  Chiang 
Kai  shek  until   the  signal  was  given  me  by 
Stalin       Stalin  said  he  would  give  me  carte 
blanche  and  let  me  use  my  own  Judgment  as 
to    when   and    how    to   present    the   subject. 
I'  wever.  both  Harriman  and  I  were  of  the 
opiruon  that  it  would  be  best  to  delay  the 
presentation    because    of    the    possibility    of 
leakatje   which   In   turn   might    bring  unde- 
sirnbie    results      I   explained   this   to   Stalin 
and  it  was  finally  decided  that  I  am  not  to 
prestnit  the  subject  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  until 
we  have  advised  Stalin  that,  in  our  opinion. 
the  time  Is  opportune  and  until  we  have  re- 
ceived the  signal  from  him.     I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  you  that  prior  to  my  recent  visit 
tA  Washington  I  had  discussed  with  Chiang 
Kiii-shek  all  phases  of  the  Chinese-Russian 
problem  before  we  knew  what  was  contained 
In   the    Yalta   agreement,   and   since  coming 
back  to  Chungking  we  have  again  thorovighly 
covered  the  same  subjects  without  alluding 
to   the   primary   subject.      We   are   therefore 
In   a    position   to   proceed  with   dispatch   on 
tl.e   Yalta   Agreement  when  we  are  author- 
ized   to   submit   the    particulars    thereof   to 
the   Generalissimo       My   purpose   In   wiring 
you  this  report  Is  to  give  you  the  foregoing 
brief   and   somewhat  cr3rptlc   outline  of  the 
situation  and  at  the  same  time  advise  you 
that    the    Generalissimo    has    received    tele- 
graiiis    from    the    Chinese    Ambassador    at 
Washington  summarizing  all  of  the  items  de- 
cided at  Yalta  except  the  primary  one. 

"T'he  Chinese  Ambassador's  recitations  of 
the  various  Items  are  not  all  correct  althovigh 
he  states  that  he  got  the  various  points  In 
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c«  nvf  rsatlor.  with  President  Roosevelt.     The 
Chinese  Ambaasador  has  Indicated  that  the 
United  States  will  join  as  a  third  party  in 
the  agreement  between  Russia  and  China  on 
the  vi.ricuB  InstnunentalUles  described.     No 
such  panicli»Uon  la  Indicated  in  the  Yalta 
decision      In  addition  to  this  the  Chinese 
Government  yesterday  received  a  cable  from 
a     C'uKiese     rt  preseniatlve     In     Swiuserland 
whicn  reports  movementa  of  troops  that  we 
know   are  taking   place  and   which   indicate 
Russia's   intent.     The   Chinese   Government 
also    has    other    Information   of    movements 
and  plans  from  which  they  have  concluded 
that  the  object  referred  to  In  the  prelude  of 
the   Yalta  declsKin  Is  definitely  expected  to 
hapiien.     FYom  the  reports  the  Chinese  are 
now  receiving  and  with  what  they  already 
know  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  reach 
approximately    correct   conclusions   on    this 
8ub>ect.     It   is  of   utmost   Importance   that 
the  GeneralisRlmo  as  head  of  a  state  vitally 
concerned  should  be  Informed  officially  and 
In   an   appropriate   stralghUorward    manner 
becoming  the  character  of  the  United  States 
when  the  time  Is  propitioua.    This  informa- 
tion could   and   probably  would   have  been 
given  to  him  some  time  ago  were  it  not  for 
the  lack  of  security  associated  with  China. 
It    now   appears   desirable   thi.t   you   discuss 
this  situation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  det-rmlne  when 
you  should  direct  me  to  aak  Stalin  for  his 
approval  of  the  time  when  I  am  to  ofBdal^f 
inform    Chiang    Kai-shek.     Telling    Chiang 
Kai-shek   and    lisklng    him   to   clamp   down 
secrecy  which  no  doubt  he  would  do  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  would  I  beUeve  keep  the 
secret  from  the  enemy  longer  than  it  will 
be  kept  by  letting  the  Chinese  continue  to 
conjecture  publicly  on  the  facts  that  come 
to  their  knowledge  from  other  sources.    The 
American  theater  commander  is  familiar  with 
the  contents  of  this  message." 

With  regard  to  Ambassador  Hurley's  com- 
ments on  the  words  "preeminent"  and  'lease" 
In  the  Talta  understanding.  I  can  personally 
state  that  neither  Roosevelt  nor  Sudln  In- 
tended that  the  phrase  "•preeminent  inter- 
ests" should  go  beyond  Soviet  Interests  In 
the  free  transit  of  exports  to  and  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Roosevelt 
had  told  me  at  YalU  that  this  was  his  inter- 
pretation and,  when  I  took  this  position  with 
Stalin  In  August  1945.  he  agreed.  As  to  the 
lease  on  Port  Arthtir.  Roosevelt  looked  upon 
this  as  an  arrangement  similar  to  privilege* 
which  the  United  States  had  negotiated  with 
other  countries  for  the  mutual  security  of 
two  friendly  nations. 

The  problem  of  China  and  the  Soviet  In- 
tentions in  the  Par  last  was  also  discussed 
during  Mr.  Hopkins*  special  mission  to  Mos- 
cow in  May  1945.  During  a  conversation 
which  he  and  I  had  with  Stalin  on  May  28  I 
brought  the  matter  up  and  Stalin  rralftrmed 
his  support  of  a  unified  and  stable  China 
which  would  control  all  of  Manchuria. 
Stalin  reiterated  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
no  territorial  claims  against  China  ai»d  stated 
that  he  would  support  the  open-dow  policy. 
He  said  he  would  also  welcome  representa- 
tives of  Chiang  to  be  with  his  troops  when 
they  entered  Manchuria  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  there  of  administration  by 
the  Chinese  National  Government 

Soviet  participation  In  the  war  against 
Japan  was  again  discussed  at  the  Potsdam 
Conference  which  took  place  from  July  17  to 
August  2.  1945.  It  win  be  recalled  that  al- 
though the  first  and  only  atomic  bomb  ex- 
perimental explosion  had  been  successfully 
concluded  on  July  18.  the  bomb  had  not  yet 
been  used  ar;ainst  Japan.  During  the  con- 
ference. Stailn  Informed  President  Truman 
of  peace  feelers  which  he  had  received  ftom 
the  Japanese  Government.  These  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  t)e  unacceptable. 

At  Patsdam.  more  than  6  months  after 
Yalta,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  still 
plannl..g  an  Invasion  of  the  Japanese  home 


Islands  and  still  considered  Soviet  participa- 
tion In  the  Pacific  war  essential.  On  Jtily 
34.  IJKa.  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  SUff  re- 
ported to  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  that  their  over-all  strategic  concept 
lor  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
was  as  follows: 

"In  cooperation  with  other  aUles  to  bring 
about  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  defeat 
of  Japan  by:  lowering  Japanese  ability  and 
win  to  resist  by  establishing  sea  and  air 
blockades,  conducting  Intensive  air  bom- 
bardment, and  destroying  Japanese  air  and 
naval  strength;  Invading  and  seiriiig  objec- 
tives in  the  Japanese  home  talanrts  as  the 
main  effort;  conducting  stich  operations 
against  objectives  in  other  than  the  Japa- 
nese home  Islands  as  will  contribuU;  to  the 
main  effort;  establishing  akjsolute  military 
control  of  Japan;  and  h berating  Japanese- 
occupied  territory  if  required." 

The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  stated: 
"The  invasion  of  Japan  and  operations 
directly  connected  therewith  are  the  supreme 
operations  In  the  war  against  Japan:  fca-ces 
and  resources  will  be  allocated  on  the  re- 
quired scale  to  assure  that  invasion  can  be 
accomplished  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
No  other  operations  will  be  undertaken 
which  hacard  the  success  of,  or  delay,  these 
main  opeartions." 

They  went  on  to  say  that  our  policy  should 
be  to: 

"Bncourage  Russian  entry  Into  the  war 
against  Japan.  Provide  such  aid  to  her  war- 
making  capacity  as  may  be  necessary  and 
practicable  in  connection  therewith." 

On  the  basis  of  this  over-all  plan,  exten- 
sive discussions  were  carried  on  with  the 
Soviet  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  attack  on  Man- 
churU  by  the  Soviet  forcae  about  9  months 
prior  to  landings  tiy  United  State*  forces  on 
the  Japaneae  home  islands. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chineae  Government 
had  been  Informed  of  the  Talta  understand- 
ing. In  Washington  on  June  9,  President 
Truman  had  dlsctnsed  with  T.  V.  Soong. 
Premier  of  the  Chinese  Nattcmal  Govern- 
ment, tha  provisions  of  the  understanding, 
ind'odlng  the  promise  of  Stalin  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  China.  On  June  14,  President 
Truman  saw  Soong  again  and  told  him  of  the 
renewed  assurances  Stalin  had  given  Hop- 
kins and  myself  in  Moscow  to  support  the 
National  Government  of  China  tinder 
Chiang.  Soong  expressed  his  gratification. 
On  Jtme  15.  Ambassador  Hurley  informed 
Chiang  of  the  Talta  understanding  and  also 
communicated  to  him  Stalin's  renewal  of  his 
aasurrances  regarding  Chlna>  sovereignty 
In  Manchuria  and  his  support  of  a  unified 
and  stable  China  and  of  the  opra-aoox 
policy. 

By  this  time  it  had  been  agreed  that  nego- 
tiations would  start  promptly  in  Moscow  be- 
tween China  and  the  Soviet  Union  regarding 
the  matters  dealt  with  In  the  Yalta  under- 
standing. T.  V.  Soong  arrived  In  Moscow 
at  the  end  of  June  1945.  Negotiations  were 
conducted  between  Stalin  and  Molotov.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Soong.  on  the  other. 
They  were  Interrupted  by  the  Potsdam  con- 
ference, but  were  resumed  early  in  August,  at 
which  time  Soong  was  Joined  by  Wang  Shl- 
chleh.  the  Foreign  Mlnlcter  of  the  Chines* 
National  Government. 

Stalin,  at  the  outset,  made  demands  that 
went  substantially  beyond  the  Yalta  imder- 
standlng.  While  Soong  was  not  prepared  to 
accede  to  all  of  these  demands,  he  made  it 
clear  to  me  that  his  Oovemment  was  anxious 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  to  this  end  he  was  prepared  to  make 
concessions  which  we  considered  went  be- 
yond the  Yalta  understanding. 

At  no  time  did  Soong  give  me  any  indi- 
cation that  he  felt  the  Yalta  understanding 
was  a  handicap  tn  his  negotiations.  I  re- 
peatedly tflrged  him  not  to  give  In  to  Stalin's 
demands.     At   the  same  time,  during  this 


period.  I  had  several  talks  with  Stailn  and 
Molotov  In  which  I  insisted  that  the  Soviet 
position  waa  not  Justified.  This  action  I 
took  on  instructions  from  Washington.  Also, 
on  Instructions,  I  Informed  Soong  that  the 
United  States  would  conflder  that  any  a^n- 
cesaions  which  went  besrond  our  Inierpre- 
tatlon  of  the  Yalta  understanding,  would  be 
made  because  Soong  believed  they  would  be 
of  value  in  obtaining  Soviet  support  in  other 
directions.  Soong  told  me  that  be 
thoroughly  understood  and  accepted  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  poslUon.  The  lac:  is  that, 
in  spite  of  the  position  I  trxjk,  Soong  gave 
in  on  several  points  In  order  to  achieve  his 
objectives. 

Events  moved  swiftly  during  the  e&iiy  days 
of   August.     On   August  fl.   the   first   aUi^mlc 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  on  August 
9  another  on  Nagasaki.     On  August  8.  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  the  war  against  Japan. 
On  August  10,  Japan  sued  for  peace  through 
the  Swiss  Governmeut  and  on  August  14  an 
armistice  waa  arranged.    On  that  day  a  series 
of  agreements  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  including  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and 
Alliance,  were  concluded.     They  were   rati- 
fied by  the  Chinese  Government  on  August 
24.    1945,    and    were    made    public    at    that 
time.    The  texts  of  theae  agreements  are  set 
forth  on  pages  58S~SSe  of  the  volume  en- 
titled -United  States  Relations  with  China" 
and  are  summarSzed  as  follows  on  page  117  r 
"The  treaty  pledged   mutual  respect  for 
their   respective   soverelgnttes   and   mutual 
noninterference  In  their  respective  internal 
affairs.    In  the  exchange  of  notes  the  Soviet 
Union  promised  to  give  moral  support  and 
military  aid  entirely  to  the  'National  Ctor- 
emment  as  the  central  government  of  Ch*na 
and  reoognlaed  Chlnaae  aowrelgnty  In  Man- 
churia; and  China  agreed  to  reoognlae  tb* 
Independence  of  Outer  lloDgoiU  tf  a  plebla- 
dte  after  the  defeat  of  Japan  eonfirmed  tbat 
that  was  the  desire  of  tba  Outer  MongoUan 
people.      Th«    agraemant   on    Dalren    com- 
mitted China  to  declare  Dalran  a  free  port 
'open  to  the  oomraerc*  and  shipping  of  all 
nations'  and  provided  for  Cblnas*  admin- 
istration of  the  port;  but  It  ascaeded  Yalta 
by  granting  the  Soviet  Union  a  laaas  of  half 
of  the  port  facilltisa.  frea  of  charge.    This 
agreement   has   not   been   put   Into  eSact, 
since  Nationalist  military  and  civil  oflkcials 
have   been  prevented  from  functioning   In 
the   Kwantung   Peninsula   area   because   of 
the  attitude  of  the  Rusalans  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.    The  agreement  on  Port 
Arthur  provided  for  the  Joint  use   of  tha 
area  as  a  naval  base  by  the  two  powers  and 
extended  the  bovmdary  of  that  area  farther 
than  the  United  SUtes  expected,  though  not 
to  the  pre-1904  boundary  which  the  U.  S. 
a   R.   woxxld  have   preferred.     Tlie   railway 
agreement  provided  for  Joint  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  Chineae  eastern  and  south 
Manchurlan  railways.     The  treaty  and  the 
agreements  regarding  Dalren,   Port   Arthur, 
and  the  railroads  were  to  r'un  for  30  years." 
Of  prime  importance  is  article  V  of  the 
Treaty   of    Friendship  which   reads   as   fol- 
lows: 

"The  high  contractinc  partiea.  having  re- 
gard to  the  InteresU  of  the  security  and 
economic  development  of  each  of  them,  agrea 
to  work  together  In  close  and  friendly  col- 
laboration after  the  coming  of  peace  and 
to  act  acc<»ding  to  the  prlndpies  of  mutual 
respect  for  their  sovereignty  and  territorial 
Integrity  and  of  noninterference  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  other  ccn  trading 
paily.** 

Supplementing  this  provision,  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  Molotov  and  Wang  specl- 

fled: 

"In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  afore- 
mentioned treaty,  and  in  order  to  put  into 
effect  its  alms  and  purposes,  the  Government 
of  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  agrees  to  render  to  China 
moral  support  and  aid  in  military  suppUaa 
and  other  material  rasoiiroea,  such  support 
and  aid  to  be  entirely  given  to  the  National 
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OoMmiBMit  M  tbt  Ontm  OowBunt  of 
Cblna.' 

Booof  told  BM  tn  Moaoow  b*  wu  fntlfled 
at  Um  NMdta  obcatiMd  and  Mptw**!  lil* 
gnutud*  (or  Um  Mttw  nippart  Um  imitcd 
St«t«B  had  ffimn  htm  in  hi*  nafoUaUon*. 
niiilwarlnf  Wrnlmj  Inf armed  Um  8Ber«tarr 
of  StAM  on  Aoftat  It  trom  Chtmtfcint  tliat 
Chlanc  ¥■!  ilMi"  «m  "gUMrmlly  mtlsfled 
vtth  th«  tr««ty."  Ambaandor  Bttrtoy  went 
on  to  »t»tt  that  at  Ub  tutsmtlon  Chiang 
had  iBTttcd  lfM>  Taa-tung.  chatrman  at  the 
Chlaeat  Oonmvntot  Party,  to  a  C(»lcrenc« 
In  ChtoBflttnc-  Bis  eabte  concluded  by  stat. 
tng  that  "Chlaaf;  Kal-ahck  will  now  have  an 
c^portimlty  to  ahow  realistic  and  generous 
leadenhlp."  On  8«i>Cember  8  Ambassador 
Burtey  cabtod  tba  Dapartment  ot  State  that — 

"Dm  piahtteattrm  of  thea*  docxmicnts  has 
dsmonstratad  coocIuslTCIy  that  the  Soviet 
Ooveramant  auppmts  the  Nsttonal  OoTcrn- 
mcnt  of  CSilaa  and  also  that  the  two  Oot- 
•mmsnta  arc  ta  acrsamen;  regarding  llsn- 
chorla.'* 

TiM  8lBO-8avlat  agreements  were  welcomed 
by  tba  Aaarteaa  praas.  As  a  sample.  I  quota 
balow  puiHuua  of  an  adltorlal  which  appeared 
tn  Ltfa  macaabaa  on  September  10.  IMS: 
laaiwi  tfaya  af tar  Japan  gave  up  there 
aniMWMad  ta  Moaeow  and  Qumgtlng  an 
St  wUeh  waa  as  e^^at  a  victory  for 
eaauBon  aaeaa  ta  tba  defeat  of  Japan  was  for 
annad  Bllkt.  Tba  Sooog-ataUn  treaUea 
ccwitaln  laai  awmnnttkm  for  paaslmlsu  than 
any  dtpIoaaaOe  avant  ot  tba  last  30  years. 
Tba  slguaUuaa  a(  two  men  have  done  as 
mu^  to  awart  peaca  as  all  our  flying  for- 


•nd  sabtla  men.  both  revo- 
yaoth.  sat  down  tn  Moscow 

that  each  needed  and  wanted 
a  long  paaea  to  eompicte  hts  particular  rero- 
lutton.    So  they  nsfeitliU'd  out  every  major 

~  and  China. 


"In  qwnitlrlng.  Mao  and  Chiang  are  now 
laying  ttaa  baate  for  that  (China's)  future. 
It  Is  otrsasly  tarl^t. 

"Oartalaty  Amcxieans  hat«  cause  to  call 
It  brlgbt.  Par  the  prcenxt  (vospects  of  China 
ars  a  vtaileattan  ot  Amefican  policy  tn  Asia 
for  alBoat  10  years. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Peace,  llvaly  but  geniune  peace.  Is  there- 
fore tba  outlook." 

Nothing  that  was  done  st  Tslta  contrib- 
tited  to  the  loas  ot  control  ov«r  China  by 
Chiang  Kal-abek.  The  Yalta  undentanding 
was  implamantad  by  the  8ino-Sovlet  agree - 
menta.  which  had  thry  been  carried  out  by 
Stalin,  might  have  saved  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional OoTcrmmnt.  The  inability  of  the 
Chinese  Natlosal  Ooveriunent  to  maintain 
control  over  China  was  due  to  the  fsct  ttuit 
the  81no-8oTlet  sgrecments  were  not  hcn- 
ocad  by  Stalin,  and  to  otlier  factors  vbich 
have  been  dealt  with  before  these  commit- 
tees tn  great  dataU. 

I  do  not  ballave  that  it  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  for  me  to  discuss  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events  In  China,  as  they 
have  bean  testified  to  st  length  in  these 
hearings  by  others  «ho  bad  direct  contact 
with  these  matters. 

In  eooelQslon.  I  want  to  reemphasize  the 
objectives  that  President  Boosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  sought  to  achieve 
tB  their  relatloia  with  the  Soviet  Union 
tfvtng  the  war. 

Tbair  prtinary  objective  was  to  malnUin 
as  an  efrective  fighting  ally.     Thu 
la  Itself   gave   grave   concern,   nut 
ie  to  tha  military  capabilities  of  the 
but  also  as  to  whether  the 
separate  arrangemcnU 
and   leave   the  Western   Alllea 
Um  hnlldtng  of  mutual  eonfl« 
i  tk  Um  CoadtKt  of  the  war  waa  not  an 
wfaA  rami  lie  tba«  Ktaau 
flfhtlng  ally,  and  carried 


oat  vital  military  undertakings  against  Hit- 
ter. 

In  addition.  Roceevelt  and  Churchill 
sought  to  lay  s  foundstlon  during  the  wax 
for  cooperation  to  maintain  world  peace  by 
aU  natlona.  including  the  Soviet  Unicr.  and 
to  find  solutions  to  specific  problems  which 
would  result  from  the  war,  partlc\ilarly  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  those  countries 
which  would  be  occupied  by  the  Red  Army. 
No  one  was  under  any  Illusions  abv.>u:  the 
dtlBcultles  that  we  would  encounter  Never- 
theless, step  by  step.  Soviet  leaders  5\ib- 
scrlbed  to  principles  which  culmir.aied  m 
the  formation  of  the  United  Nations  They 
entered  into  agreements  designed  to  dispose 
of  many  specific  problems.  The  carrying  tut 
of  these  commitments  would  have  t:  ne  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  Ronseve't  s  )Oje<:- 
tive  of  a  peaceful  world  The  p<jstwar  diffi- 
culties stem  from  the  fact  that  Stalin  did 
not  carry  out  his  commitments  and  fr^jra 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to 
live  up  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Some  people  claim  that  we  sold  )Ut  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Yalta.  If  this  were 
true,  It  is  dUBcult  to  understand  whv  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gone  to  such  lengths  to 
violate  the  Yalta  understandings.  The  fact 
is  that  these  violations  have  be«?n  the  ba,sis 
of  our  protests  against  Soviet  acticn.s  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  There  would  have  been 
a  sell-out  If  Roosevelt  and  ChurcniU  had 
failed  to  bend  every  eflort  to  come  to  an  .::.- 
derstandlng  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  had 
permitted  the  Red  Army  to  occupy  vast  areas. 
without  attempting  to  protect  the  interests 
of  people  in  those  areas. 

Only  by  keeping  our  military  forces  in 
being  after  Germany  and  Japin  surrendered 
c<mld  we  hsve  attempted  to  compel  tha 
Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from  the  terri- 
tory which  it  controlled  and  to  live  up  to 
its  ccanmitments.  The  people  of  the  Unit<r>d 
States  and  the  war-weary  people  of  Etir  n)e 
were  In  no  mood  to  support  such  an  ur.der- 
taking.  This  country  certainly  erred  i:;  I's 
rapid  demobilizaiicn  in  1945,  but  this  is  an 
error  for  which  the  entire  Anierican  pe.  pie 
must  share  the  responaibUity.  I  canii'Jt  oe- 
Ileve  that  anyone  seruusly  thinks  tliat  'he 
n>ove  to  bring  the  btvs  heme  c.iuJd  nave 
been  stoppled.  I  still  recall  my  ijrave  concern 
When  I  waa  in  Moscow  at  the  ci.>id  recepti  -n 
the  Congress  gave  to  President  Tru.ii.w-.  s 
recommendation  for  universal  mii.'ary  trail- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1943, 

The  m<jst  diai(.uit  question  to  answer  is 
why  Stalin  tjck  so  many  conur.i'merrs 
which  be  subsequently  failed  ti  :..  :..  r. 
There  can  be  no  ciCivr  answer  'o  ih.a  qv.---- 
tlon,  I  believe  that  the  Kremlin  h..d  ••*■  > 
approaches  to  their  postwar  policies,  ai.d 
in  my  many  talk*  wrh  S'alin  I  felt  that  ne 
himself  was  >  f  •*  j  mmds.  One  approach 
emphasized  re. onstruoti  n  and  development 
of  R  issla.  and  the  other  e.xtertial  expansion. 

On  the  one  hand,  thev  were  discu-.stng  pos- 
sible understar.dinijs  wr.h  u.s  wl'i.  h  would 
lead  to  peaceful  relation 5  and  result  In  In- 
creased trade  and  loans  from  tiie  west  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  t«rr:b;e  devasta- 
tion left  in  the  wake  of  the  w  ir  If  they 
had  carried  cut  this  pr-^raju  *1rv  wculd 
have  had  to  soft  pedal  for  the  time  at  lea.-^t 
the  Comm.unist  de^iijns  for  wo-id  domina- 
tion— much  alona  the  lli:'»  0I  the  pdici'^s 
they  had  pursued  between  the  twj  'Aars 

On  the  other  hand,  we  had  constant  diffi- 
culties with  them  through  ,)ut  the  war  ar.d 
they  treated  us  with  s<reat  suspicn  r:  M.  :»- 
over,  there  were  indications  that  tho;,  w-  aid 
take  advantage  of  the  Red  Army  o«-c'ipa-.i'.n 
of  neighboring  countries  to  maintain  c  u- 
trol,  and  they  were  supporting  Ccurimuniat 
Parties  In  other  countries  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion tQ  seize  control  in  the  postwar  turmoil. 

Tbc  Kremlin  chose  the  second  course  It 
Is  my  belief  thst  Stalin  was  influenced  by 
the  hoatlle  sttitude  of  the  peoples  of  Eas'.'- 
em  Europe  toward  the  Red  Army  and  that 
be  recognised  that  gcvernmcnu  established 


by  free  elections  would  not  be  "friendly"  to 
the  S<5vlet  Union.  In  addition.  I  t>elieve  he 
became  increasingly  aware  of  the  great  op- 
portunities for  Soviet  expansion  In  the  post- 
war economic  chaos.  After  our  rapid  demo- 
bilization. I  do  not  think  that  he  conceived 
that  the  United  States  would  take  the  firm 
stand  against  Soviet  aggression  that  we  have 
taken  In  the  past  5  years. 

T^ie  .,ne  ?re.it  thing  accomplished  by  our 
cor.st.ir.:  e (Torts  during  and  since  the  war  to 
rearh  a  >t>tMement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  rh.it  we  have  firmly  established  our  moral 
p.isi*ii  n  before  the  world.  Had  these  efforts 
n  t  been  made,  many  people  of  the  free  world 
w,.:M.j:fl  stiH  be  wondering  whether  we  and 
:.  f  'he  Kremlin  were  to  blame  for  the  ten- 
sMn*  'hat  have  developed.  The  fact  that 
the  S.  net  Union  did  not  live  up  to  its  un- 
der" ikii.js  made  clear  the  duplicity  and  the 
aj-:rf'.>r,e  de^i^ns  of  the  Kremlin.  This  fact 
ha.«  pr  vided  the  rallying  point  for  the  free 
w  r.il  1:1  their  collective  effort  to  build  their 
dei»'.'s.es   and  to  unite  against  aggression. 

W     A.   H.4SR1MAN 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  13th  day  ot 
Ju'.v   :951. 

PracT  E.  Nelsok, 

Notary  Public. 


Employment    of    the    PhyiicaDy    Handi- 
capped—Addreii  by  0»car  R.  Ewing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    SUiBAUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo'iday.  August  27,  1951 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unari!mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Oscar  R  Ewing.  Federal  Security  Ad- 

mini.srrator,  at  the  fail  meeting  of  the 
Pre.sident's  Committee  on  National  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
Au-iu.st.  17.  1951. 

There  bems  no  objection,  the  address 
w  i>  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.-^  follows; 

As  an  associate  member  of  this  Committee. 
I  i.:i  iv'tured  to  share  with  you  in  work 
■A:;;.;h  the  c  i-.ditlf'n  of  our  tunes  has  made 
e-.en  more  imp<-">rtant  than  ever  before.  As 
administrati-r  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned v\i'h  -he  health,  education,  and  eco- 
nomic security  uf  all  Americans.  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  part  of  this  contlnum*;  effcTt  tu  in- 
crease empl''yment  opp<3rtunities  for  the 
handicappt'c.  And  as  an  individual.  I  find  it 
heariwarnu:.^  to  aid  in  this  humanitarian 
pr^->Kram. 

To  help  our  handicapped  citizens  toward 
the  independence  of  self-support  is  to  help 
them  share  fully  in  the  bounties  of  our  wav 
of  life  This  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  com- 
mon hum.anity.  It  is  a  patriotic  service  that 
contributes  to  the  enduring  strent;th  ot  i.iur 
Nation  Our  strength  is  !..unded  on  the 
ruht.s  the  d.^nlty.  and  the  worth  of  the  in- 
d;  ilial  One  of  its  itreatest  concepts  is  that 
every  man  and  every  woman  should  have  a 
lair  and  equ.il  ch.ince  for  useful  work. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  C  mnnttee  last  year. 
Pre>.dent  Truman  empha.iizi-d  that  the  free 
World  relies  .n  our  strength  in  the  eflort  to 
over' mne  the  forces  of  tyraruiy  and  a^gres- 
ei  ti  All  that  has  happened  during  the  past 
year  adds  urgency  to  what  the  President  said 
then  We  cannot  realistically  hope  to  achle'-s 
a  ju.st  and  lasting  peace  unless  we  are 
«!ri.nk; — and  we  cannot  be  strong  unless  W9 
use  all  our  human  resources. 
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Many  months  ago  the  American  people 
embarked  upon  a  gigantic  mobillzaUon  pro- 
^:nm  for  national  security  and  world  peace. 
This  program  calls  for  something  beyond 
b!ueprint-s  and  raw  materials.  It  calls  for 
rnanpower  at  the  very  time  when  manpower 
Is  sh  Tt  in  America.  Manpower  can  be  de- 
vc'c^ped  but  It  cannot  be  stockpiled. 

The  handicapped,  the  housewives  and 
n-.i.thers,  the  older  people  and  the  retired, 
and  the  young  people — these  make  up  a  res- 
ervoir of  potential  manpower  that  offers  \>06- 
sibility  of  development.  In  the  last  war  we 
learned  that  It  was  possible  to  carry  the  em- 
p'.oyment  of  homeraakers  too  far.  Our 
n.n'bilizatlon  program  today  may  go  on  for 
many  years:  and  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
ri.'^ks  of  br  jken  homes,  family  separations, 
and  childhood  insecurities  that  the  unlim- 
ited employment  cf  married  women  might 
ijring  about.  That  Is  one  reason  why  we  must 
place  greater  empha.sls  upxin  the  use  of 
handicapped  citizens  Their  numbers  are 
"on.'slderable.  and  their  capacity  lor  work  is 
mormous  If  they  are  put  to  work  they  wlU 
n  t  create  new  social  problems;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  will  be  solving  the  very  social 
problems  which  so  often  arice  out  of  theU 
d!-ataieraent. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  that  every  Amer- 
lr;m  ought  to  know.  This  committee  has  the 
tub  of  making  sure  that  every  American 
gttt  t.)  know  these  facts.  We  must  break 
d  wn  apathy,  overcome  prejudice,  and  spread 
tie  truth  about  the  cipabUlties  of  handi- 
capped men  and  women. 

In  the  Federal  Government,  as  you  well 
know  the  value  of  handicapped  citizens  to 
the  defense  team  is  vridely  recognlaed.  The 
M'^nnower  Policy  Committee  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  has  recently  established 
a  task  force  to  survey  the  problems  relat- 
ing to  utilization  of  the  handicapped  in  the 
defense  effort.  This  task  force,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Dr  Theodore  G.  Klumpp, 
Its  chairman.  Is  already  working  on  the  best 
methods  to  channel  the  handicapped  into 
defense  production. 

We  In  the  Federal  Security  Agency  have 
revised  our  programs  to  the  requirements  of 
national  defense.  We  have  speeded  up  the 
whole  process  of  vocational  rehabUitatlon, 
the  only  complete  public  program  of  this 
tvpe  for  disabled  civilians. 

'  In  cooperation  with  organized  labor  and 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  we  are 
now  reducing  the  length  of  time  reqtilred 
for  injured  workers  to  rettirn  to  the  Job. 
With  the  voluntary  agencies,  we  hsve  In- 
augurated special  programs  for  the  rehabUl- 
tation  ot  persons  with  epilepsy,  mental  Ul- 
ness,  tuberculosis,  and  certain  other  serious 
conditions.  In  response  to  our  recommenda- 
tions many  public  vocational  schools  hare 
opened  their  doors  to  bUnd  students,  thus 
expanding  opportunities  for  employment  of 

the  blind.  ^      ^  .  „, 

Through  a  more  intensive  use  of  rehabili- 
tation centers  in  our  program.  Increasing 
number  of  seriously  disabled  persons,  who 
lor  years  have  been  confined  to  their  homes 
or  ted  5,  lire  being  returned  to  our  labor 
force  In  tills  connection  I  would  like  to 
Cite  particularly  the  splendid  cooperation 
extended  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  <tf 
America  in  the  physical  restoration  and  rt- 
trainmg  of  injured  coal  miners  for  employ- 
ment in  other  occupations.  Finally,  we 
have  strengthened  the  ties  between  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  sgencles  and 
the  State  employment  services  in  the  in- 
terest of  better  service  to  the  handicapped. 

With  the  added  Impetus  of  our  defense 
needs,  we  have  also  stepped  up  othar  major 
programs  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
At  my  request  the  8uxfeon  General  has 
established  a  omimitte*  on  rehabUitatlon 
to  help  tM  draw  more  heavily  upon  medksl 
services  In  rehabilitating  the  eubstantlallj 
disabled.  Greater  cCorts  to  insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  health  and  medical  care  to  meet 


both  Immediate  and  long-range  needs  are 
being  made  by  the  Public  Health  Bervice. 
The  OfBce  of  EdtKation  is  assisting  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  providing  training  to  develop 
to  the  maximum  the  potential  skills  of 
American  worken. 

Ttirough  the  public-assistance  program 
we  try  to  reduce  the  financial  distress  which 
some  among  us  sitfler  ev«i  in  times  of  pros- 
perity. Indeed,  many  of  tlie  fjople  who 
receive  such  aid  are  In  distress  because  of 
disablement.  Our  Children's  Bureau  is 
working  to  help  maintain  the  American 
family  as  a  unit  even  under  the  congested 
condlUons  often  associated  with  defense  pro- 
duction. And,  for  older  people,  I  have 
recently  proposed  that  the  benefits  01  old- 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  be  liroadened 
to  include  hospitalization  Insurance  for  up 
to  60  days  a  year. 

O-ie  striking  example  of  the  need  for  a  con- 
tinuln;^  campaign  against  disablement  lies  in 
the  ^r-jwing  amount  of  disability  due  to 
chronic  disease  The  war  against  chronic 
illness  is  a  ceaseless  struggle — a  struggle  on 
two  fronts.  On  one  front  we  fight  disease 
Itself— in  the  research  laboratory  and  in  the 
hospital  or  clinic.  Or.  the  ether  front  we 
liL,ht  the  effects  of  today's  r,iaJor  crippling 
disea'es  with  physical  restoration  and  other 
pr'  cesses  of  rehabilitation. 

We  have,  then,  a  problem  for  which  em- 
ployment is  only  part  of  the  solution— the 
part  that  comes  last,  after  the  whole  com- 
plicated Job  of  medical  rehabilitation  and 
retraining  has  been  dene.  Advancements  of 
medicine  have  added  years  to  the  span  of 
human  life.  In  eo  doing,  they  have  im- 
posed upon  society  the  obligation  to  make 
these  added  years  healthy,  productive,  and 
happy. 

That  is  one  of  the  very  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,   including  the  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Reliabllltation.    The  Pub- 
lic Health  Servic*.  with  its  broad  program 
of   research,   is  constantly   uncovering   new 
methods  to  preserve  life.    Many  who  would 
have  died  but  for  the  development   of  th^ 
antibiotics,    improved    methods    of    svirgery, 
and   other   advances   of    medicine    are   now 
enabled  to  Uve  to  old  age.    With  our  broad 
programs   of    social   security,    we    have    the 
means  of  insuring   minimum  economic  se- 
curity and  helping  to  maintain  family  life. 
Through   training  and   vocational   rehabili- 
tation, we  have  achieved  the  means  cf  add- 
ing productivity  to  the  life  thus  extended. 
Rehabilitation      has      made      tremendous 
strides  since  enactment  of  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  Act  of   1»43.     In  the  past  8  years, 
the    Federal -State    partnership    has    trans- 
formed more  than  400JX)0  disabled  men  and 
women  from  dependency  and  despair  to  the 
self-respect  and  economic  independence  that 
a   steady   Job   affords.     To    many   this   pro- 
gram has  meant  a  new  lease  on  life. 

These  heartening  gains  show  what  can  be 
done,  and  what  should  be  done  on  a  bigger 
scale  We  still  have  far  to  go.  There  are 
stlU  at  least  2.000,000  persons  throughout 
the  country  so  handicapped  by  physical  or 
mental  disabUity  that,  without  rehabilita- 
tion, they  are  either  unable  to  work  in  jobs 
which  use  their  best  talents,  or  unable  to 
WKork  st  all. 

Each  year  about  250.000  Amerl<»ns  are  dis- 
abled by  disease,  accidents,  or  congenital 
causes.  Service  to  all  of  these  people  must 
be  given  if  we  sre  to  meet  fuUy  our  obU- 
gatlons  to  the  hsndlcanped  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  a  time  of  national  emergency,  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  our  permanent 
programs  may  be  oveiKhadowed  by  the  dra- 
matic i^>peal  of  Immediate  defense  needs. 
We  must  realiae  ourselves,  and  emphasize 
to  others,  that  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped men  and  wMnen  is  vitally  unportant 
to  the  defense  effort.  Rehabilitation  means 
more  hands,   more   skills,   and  mere   brains 


added  to  the  productive  effort  which  sup- 
ports inllltars'  security. 

Each  year  more  disabled  persons  have  been 
rehabUltated.  but  the  number  whc/  sUll  need 
rehabUitaUon  contmues  to  mount.  Advance- 
ments Ir  medicine  and  other  sciences  are 
giving  us  new  techniques  and  know-how 
with  which  the  Job  can  be  done  better  than 
before.  But  we  need  more  money  to  fulfill 
these  exciting  possibilities.  For  3  years 
there  has  been  no  increase  at  all  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  available  for  this 
vital  Job. 

Every  American  must  come  to  understand 
how  important  our  handicapped  citizens 
are — or  could  be — to  the  national  interest. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  overlook  their 
productive  potentialities.  We  can  no  longer 
ahow  ourselves  the  doubtful  and  lary  lux- 
ury of  Ignoring  the  possibilities  of  increas- 
ing our  manpower  supply  through  rehabili- 
tation. 

This  committee  has  a  great  educational 
responslbUlty— a  responsibility  which  we 
have  assumed  because  of  our  interest  in  the 
handicapped  and  the  Ration's  welfare. 

It  is  not  enough  that  many  industrial  em- 
ployers take  an  enlightened  view  toward 
hiring  handicapped  men  and  women.  It  Is 
net  enough  thst  our  Government  hires 
handicapped  workers  for  Jobs  that  they  can 
fiU. 

We  must  carry  the  message  further,  to  the 
small-business  men  whose  payrolls  account 
for  moat  of  our  employment  and  most  of  otir 
Job  opportunities.  This  mesage  mtist  reach 
the  ccjrner  grocer,  the  farmer,  the  filling- 
station  owner.  It  must  reach  Into  every 
section  and  every  community  In  America. 
When  it  does,  opportunity  will  flourlah 
where  prejudice  may  once  have  barred  a 
handicapped  person  from  the  chance  to 
make  a  living. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  here  feel  this  very 
strongly.  I  ask  that  you  give  your  atten- 
tion, not  only  to  the  employment  aspect  o£ 
the  problem,  but  also  to  the  rehabilitation 
aspect.  We  must  open  employment  oppor- 
timities  for  the  handicapped,  and  we  must 
also  extend  the  services  of  rehabilitation  to 
equip  more  of  our  substantially  handicapped 
to  share  tlie  fruitfuliiess,  the  self-respect. 
and  the  ever -broadening  poesibilitles  of 
American  opportunity. 


Mi^ut  Worken  Fmi  Better  Worl<i  ia 
MttoeMta  TewB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MIXNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UmiEU  STATK 

Monday.  Auotut  27.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaDomoiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  an  article 
entitled  "Migrant  Workers  Plnd  Better 
World  in  Minnesota  Town."  This  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  Labor  Information 
BuUeUn.  dated  August  1951.  which  is 
published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  axiiclt 

was  ordered  lo  be  printed  ta  the  Appoi- 

dix  of  the  Racoan,  as  foUowi: 

UicaajTr   WoaKots   Fare   Bmrxa  Wom    ni 

limwsaoiA    Town— HoaxaHDAix    Crnxawa 

JOIN  To  Aa>  CsiumxM  and  FAMarrs 

Things  are  looking  up  this  year  for  the  SCO 

migrant  farm-worker  famlUes  who  annuaUy 


i  • 
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kelp   gatbM'   th«   crop*   mrousd    BoU&nd&lc. 

AQ  KTOups  tn  tlM  community  of  S5S  per- 
■OD*— •cbooi  oBciMin.  church  teadcn.  growers. 
fmrai  vorksr  recruiters,  and  other  cltiaen» — 
hav*  }otiMd  tor«th«r  to  see  that  achool-aice 
chiMrcn  at  tbt  ralfruit  latirkers  are  not  em- 
jAoftA  durtnc  school  hours,  aa  required  un- 
der reguIetloDs  of  the  Federal  Wage  s~d  Hour 
l87.  and  that  they  actxially  attend  achocl. 

IQ  May  ot  this  3rear.  the  State  Department 
at  HcAith  amt  a  mobile  X-ray  unit  to  Bol- 
landalc  and  esamlned  both  migrant  and  local 
children  and  adulta. 

Kwm  sTkTsanx 

tTndCT  a  hlU  introduced  In  the  Uinnesota 
Star?'  Lectelature  by  State  Senator  Earl  L. 
Kngorttaon.  wtko  rcsldeS'  in  HoUandaie.  the 
Btata  Boud  erf  Health  ti  authorised  to  regu- 
late Um  coDStructlon  tJid  maintenance  oi 
•qulpment  inaofar  as  they  concern  sanitary 
OQXkditlacu  In  the  migrant  labcr  campa  The 
bm  was  approeed  In  AprU  oi  this  year  by  the 
OoTvntar. 

fl<%p«T«^*i«  ta  stirrousdect  by  an  extensive 
an^  of  tntcnslTe  farming.  Potatoes,  c&b- 
bac*.  oBlotis.  and  aaparagiu  are  the  major 
cropa.  Sugar  beeU  and  spinach  are  also 
grown.  Ourtnf  the  agricultural  season— 
which  taXemdM  from  June  to  early  NoTem- 
bar — the  SOO  migrant  families  more  than 
doabte  HoUandale's  population.  Most  cf 
t!wm  come  from  Texas  and  are  ot  Mexican 
ortgln. 

Few  of  the  children  tn  these  families  at- 
tended actiooL  They  worked  in  the  tWlds 
jTfMtMmtt  Hn^irfTTg  vas  poor  and  sanitary  fa- 
cilities in  many  caaes  nonexistent. 

Doring  the  1950  season  investigators  of  the 
Department  ot  Labor's  Wage  and  Hour  Dlvi- 
ston.  with  the  help  of  Mlnn«ota  State  latxir 
law  inapectcrs,  launched  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  get  the  cooperation  of  school  otBcials, 
chu'Ch  groaps.  growers,  and  those  who  re- 
cruited labor  for  the  growers  In  providing 
achool  facilities  for  the  migrant  children — 
and  seeing  that  they  attended  school.  The 
Fair  Labor  Standards  (Wage-Hour)  i^cx  pro- 
rides  that  no  one  under  16  years  ctf  age  may 
be  employed  at  agricultural  )ofas  during 
school  boon  by  a  producer  who  ships  directly 
or  indirectly  in  interstate  conunerce. 

aK>WIXC    UtTXaXBT 

At  first  the  community  was  reslitant  to 
the  idea  of  taking  the  migrant  children  into 
BCbool.  but  increasing  insight  into  Uie  many 
problems  that  beset  the  migranu  has  re- 
sulted tn  a  growing  interest  in  these  families 
and  a  local  action  program  to  help  work  out 
answers  to  their  ptroblems.  School  oflkMaU 
made  plans  for  them.  One  minister  urged 
more  than  100  growers  In  his  congregattuii  to 
teU  the  migratory  workers  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  in  school.  In  another  church 
attendsd  by  many  of  the  migranu.  the  priest 
gave  his  congregation  the  same  information. 

SSMAHrcs  TRlOtTGH  WUms 

During  laet  winter  several  famlUes  from 
Tszas,  wboae  earnings  had  been  very  low  be- 
csuae  of  poor  crops,  stayed  on  in  Holland  a!e. 
TtM  26  children  in  these  families  continued 
to  actead  sefaooL  The  small  amounts 
for  school  Ixmches  were  provided  by 
from  churches,  the  parent -teacher 
and  other  groups.  The  faxniUea 
supported  tiy  public  funds. 

this  spring,  one  local  grower,  who 

tn  TcKJU  for  hUnaelf  as  weL  as  fcr 

prepared  contracu  in  Spanish 

to  sign.    TiMse  contracts  in- 

ft  dMiae  tnformlag  the  workers  of  the 

Hfaool -attendance  law.     Another 

tbe  Fsdtjral  mintmum-age 


«g  tiMse  contractt  were  left  with 

•Cat*  BKployment  Serrlce  oOcrs. 

to  Hollandaie  were  tuid 


to  bring  birth  certlftcates  ai.d  sch  k  l  nn    -  i.* 

of  the  .-  school-age  chUdrpti. 

Early  In  Mav.  represeiitalives  *  !  *I"i'.>  !>- 
partment  of  L^b^jr  s  Waire  and  H  ur  DvisKu 
and  the  Bureau  o(  Lab^ir  StandarU>  i-  -.vt'.: 
»«  represen  til  lues  of  tlie  M;nr.es.  ••  ■-  ^■.l■^■ 
Industrial  Commisiiv.ii.  vi.sit^d  H  iianddiC. 
They  found  65  miKrar.r-raniliv  children  in 
the  HoUandaie  element.irv  and  li.§h  school 
that  day.  thouijh  the  •..iflu.x  if  workers  from 
Tex.w  had  just  be^cun  They  e.tpected  an 
enrollment  of  not  less  iha:;  120  before  the 
end  of  the  sthtvl  year  Tbe  principal  of 
another  schooi  was  prep.irintj  t  ^  'ake  \'\ 
children  from  other  distric-.s  when'  ,;vt.t' 
wajs  lacking. 

The  investleatars  were  agreed  tha'.  th::.^s 
were  looking  up.  particularlv  J.-r  the  migrant 
children,  and  they  believe  tha;  wh.i'  H.-  ;  -.- 
dale  IS  doinij;  and  w!'..i'.  :■_$  i-r.^'f:.-  i:.i:; 
to  do.  can  be  adopted  to  ttiousands  ot  ;;xe 
communities  thrcaigl-.   ut   t.^t^  Nation. 


Lifht  PUne  Pilot  Sets  Speed  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE   LNITED   ST.XTES 

Mcnday.  August  27.  1951 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Pre.sider.t.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  n^ws 
story  entitled  -Lisht  Plane  Pilot  Sets 
Speed  Record,  ■  which  appeared  ;n  the 
Washington  Daily  Ne-As  of  .Au-iUi-t  7. 
195'.  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  tlie  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  The  article  concerns 
the  speed  record  set  by  a  Minnesota  citi- 
zen in  a  recent  plane  flight  to  Mexico 
City.  I  believe  the  story  has  ,>:uniri- 
cance.  since  it  is  my  firm  convict  inn  that 
this  is  but  another  means  of  cementing 
friendly  relations  between  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

L:cht-Pla.vf    Pilot   Sets   Speed   Rfcohd 
V«ico  Crrx    Aueust  7— Pl'.jt  Max  Conrad 

held    a   new   liirht    plane   steed   record   today 

after   landinx    his   lifle    P'.jier 

an   18-hour.  44-rainute   r.uht 

Minn 

He  averaged  100  miles  p>er  h 

2.200-mlle    flii^ht       He    said    h>:' 

some    thunderstijrm.s    s^^  ;;    x''.e 

but  later  evervthins  wn.->  t»xsv. 


P.^cer   to  end 
fr   m  Winona, 

ur  during  his 
■    t-ricountered 
taking  off, 


When  he  arrived  yesteronv  il.e  plane  had 
enough  gas  ff;r  five  ni^re  h.urs  :  rV  ■  :, 
His  Piper  Pacer  had  three  m  the  fo'.r  -cr,;  :e- 
mo»-ed  to  make  rrx^m  f  )r  163  <aUon«  of  gas, 
enough  for  about  26  hv-urs    >f  f.y.nz 

Nonatop  fliuhrs  tor  1  ::^  'L;„-:.tiices  :•.'.  light 
planes  have  been  a  hobby  !  r  Mr  Conrad.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  he  se'  ,in  '  fflcial  record  with 
a  23-hour  flight  from  Lis  Ai;k,'ele>  r  Tf.r- 
boro.  N.  J  Last  fall  ne  flew  tu  E\r  ■;>♦-  m 
the  same  plane  t.j  vi.sit  his  viitM-i  iiK.g 
family 

Mr.  Conrad  said  he  tired  c^n  the  fli^l.t,  hu: 
the  best  way  to  may  rwake  is  to  Kev;)  hui.Kry. 

HIS    fO«MCIA 

"I  take  along  a  b<;»x  of  Graham  rrac  ic-r'^  '• 
he  said  "And  every  hour  I  eat  sevpril  <:,,.'.  - 
Ing  them  about  three  times  as  !■  r.if  i>  ',i^  .,i.. 
I  do  not  drink  anything,  not  even  w.i-.fr 


■  I"'.!'    rr;ickers    koop    me   going   and    alert. 

\'if    1  uhilc    tliey  even  tn.'ite  '^f-Kid  " 

M.-  Ci::;r.id  s.iid  he  womd  stay  in  Mexico 
5  da>-5  ar.d  *.il  tly  bark,  taking  it  easy  and 
ECfkiri:    s.u    rei'iird. 


Government  Deyelopment  of  Power 
Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SEN.fTE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TE3 

Tuesday.  August  28,  1951 

Ml-  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■inar.imous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  b'-  me  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Flambeau  hydroelectric  station 
6  miles  north  of  Ladysmith.  Wis.,  on 
Sunday.  Au^ust  26.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 

a.>   tuUpWS  . 

F\:-'\NDTNC.    A.MEBIC.^'S    POWtR    F^ON'TIERS 

(.\ddres.s   by   H'>Ti    Alexander  Wilet,  ot 
Wisconsin  I 

I  itr.  delighted  to  be  here  ttiday  to  ).)in 
Witn  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Dairy- 
land  Power  Cooperative  in  the  dedication 
of  this  splendid  hydro  power  plant. 

I  should  like  to  welcome  here  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Aj^riculture.  Mr  Bran- 
nan,  and  the  former  Secretary  and  now 
REA  Administrator,  Mr  Wickard  I  welcome 
them  not  only  to  my  State  but  to  my  own 
home  area — an  area  in  which  I  was  born 
and  ral.sed  and  have  lived  virtually  all  my 
years,  with  the  excepticjn  ot  mv  service  m 
Wa.shington.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  to  God's 
country 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  here  today 
for  a  good   many  rf-as')!!.?: 

MORE   IXECTRliITY    ;  »U'  III.    TO    SOf.VO    F  ARMING 

1.  First,  I  am  glad  because  tiiis  new  plant 
^•111  clearly  mean  exjd  things  to  Midwest 
agriculture  and  indeed  to  all  the  f  .!ks  in 
our  communities  wh.jse  pr'isperity  depends 
directly  upon  a  prosperous,  healthy  a£;ricul- 
ture 

I  speak  35.  a  member  of  the  RE.\  myself— 
my  farm  u.  B.irron  County  beiiik'  served  by 
the  Barren  Cjui.ty  Electric  Co<jperative. 
And  so  I  rejoice  that  the  miracle  of  ex- 
panded electricity  will  be  assured  lor  all 
of  the  farmers  served  by  this  va-t  Dairy- 
land  P^w.?r  Cooperative  The  kilowatts  will 
truly  help  relieve  the  baric-breaKii.K  bur- 
dens of  farmers,  their  families,  their  km. 
and  their  help. 

\v;-i     r;,iN    MfsT    keep    step    in    electh:c-itt 

C  fTPLT 

2.  For  an  ther  thing,  this  dedication 
mean.5  'hat  n.y  State — Wisconsin — is  keep- 
ing step  with,  the  national  increase  m  power 
potential.  Electnciry,  we  all  know,  is  a  key 
to  success  in  future  healthy  competition  m 
agriculture   and    industry. 

Just  consider  the  northeastern  section  of 
our  country  t>ir  example  The  whole  area 
there  will,  many  experts  believe,  soon  be 
starving  for  electric  'julce" — "Juice"  which 
could  and  should  be  generated  by  the  St. 
L.iwrpuce  seaway  power  project— power  for 
wh!i  h  wp  have  mutually  battled  for  so  long. 
1..1.-.*  'h\:y^  I  did  m  Washington  was  In  com- 
i:u*.r»'r-  •..,  speak  on  behalf  of  an  amendment 
f T  the  St    Lawrence  seaway.     The  Northeast 
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will  consequently  lose  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  because  it  simply  won't  have 
the  electricity  to  meet  expanding  needs.  I 
don't  want  that  ever  to  happen  to  Wiscon- 
sin We  want  to  keep  in  step  and  Indeed  to 
stay  ahead  of  step. 

FLOODS    ON    THE    MISSOURI    COMPARED    WITH 
C-^REFtn.    HARNESSING    ON    FLAMBEAU 

3  There  is  a  third  reason  for  our  mutual 
j<  V  tfxlay  As  we  view  this  wonderful  project, 
there  comes  to  mind  the  marked  contrast  be- 
t'A°en  what  we  are  dedicating  here  (by  the 
use  of  our  God-given  ingenuity.  Initiative, 
and  cooperation  >  and  what  was  not  done  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  Rivers. 
and.  yes.  in  southwest  Wisconsin.  In  those 
areas  terrible  floods  have  Inflicted  ghastly 
damage  upon  the  people,  upon  Industry  and 
upon  farms.  The  mountains  of  mud  piled 
high  today  throughout  the  whole  flood  region 
stand  in  marked  contrast  to  this  moun- 
tainous dam  today.  The  one  the  symbol  of 
the  destructiveness  of  nature,  unchecked  and 
uncontrolled  by  man.  The  other — the  sym- 
bol of  fi.rmer-citizen  owned,  farmer-con- 
trolled creativeness  and  constructiveness- 

THE   MIRACLES  OF  THIS   Nrw  STATION 

Aj  we  know,  this  station  alone  Is  capable 
of  p>roduclng  siifBclent  electrical  energy  to 
fill  The  entire  present  needs  of  approximately 
18.0CO  farms.  According  to  the  most  con- 
servative estimates,  the  annual  production  of 
electricity  by  this  plant  will  average  60,000.- 
00<)  kilowatt  hours.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  total  energy  out- 
put will  pass  the  70.000,OOC!  mark  before  the 
year's  end.  If  you  base  your  estimate  on  en 
annual  production  of  60,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  energy,  the  nambeau  hydroelectric 
station  wiil  be  producing  energy  at  the  rats 
of  5^^  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  which  Is.  of 
Course,  a  very  low  rate  indeed. 

But  the  story  of  this  dara  cannot  be  told 
alone  ;n  the  statistics  about  it.  Yes,  the 
concrete  portion  of  the  dam  itself  is  more 
than  90  feet  in  height  from  bedrock,  with  an 
operating  head  of  around  65  feet.  Ttie  earth 
filled  portion  is  5.200  feet  in  length.  The 
project,  as  you  know,  went  ii'.to  service  in 
J.aiuary  of  this  year  after  3  years  of  con- 
struction.    It  cost  $6,125,000. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  station 
IS  the  multiple  purposes  which  it  serves.  In 
that,  for  example.  It  has  created  a  lake  of 
2.000  acres  with  a  shore  ime  of  23  4  miles. 
This  beautiful  lake  carefully  cleared  a;:d 
cleaned  by  Dairyland  at  a  cost  of  J180.000 
before  it  was  flooded  is  a  tremendously  valu- 
able addition  to  Wisconsin's  recreational  re- 
sources. It  will  help  contribute  to  making 
Wisconsin— for  its  own  people  and  for  out- 
of-state  visitors  still  more  of  a  paradise  for 
boating,  fishing,  swimming,  and  other  forms 
of  summer  recreation. 

There,  my  friends.  Is  more  of  the  con- 
trast between  sound  planning  on  the  Flam- 
beau and  floods  on  the  Missouri. 

Now,  let  us  go  on  and  review  further  rea- 
sons  for    our    pride   and   satisfaction    today. 

WHETHER  Pan-ATELT  OR   PtJBUCLT.  r.ARMEXS 
ML^T    BE    SERVED 

One  cf  the  reasons  why  I  personally  am 
happy  to  be  here  today  is  because  not  so 
many  weeks  ago,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  assist 
in  another  dedication  ceremony  when  the 
Petenwell  and  Castle  Rock  projects  on  the 
Wisconsin  River  were  formally  opened. 

Those  particular  projects  had  been  built 
by  private  electric  companies  working  In 
coiiperation  with  one  another. 

And  so.  within  the  space  of  but  a  short 
period  of  time,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
Join  with  men  of  good  will  in  dedicating 
two  great  additions  to  the  electric  potential 
of  Wisconslni  the  one  developed  exclusively 
by  private  capital;  the  other  developed  by 
REA  and  Its  patrons. 
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This  simultaneous  development  aimed  at 
fulfllllng  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin holds  a  great  lesson  for  all  cf  us. 
I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  one  most  Im- 
portant thing  is  Indeed  that  the  consumer! 
of  electricity  be  served  and  be  served  ade- 
quately, efficiently,  and  economically 

Etown  through  the  years.  I  have  spoken 
on  many  occasions  of  the  need  for  cooper- 
ation between  REA  and  the  private  elec- 
trical companies.  After  all,  the  Job  of  each 
Is  to  serve  the  public  Interest.  I  realize 
the  considerable  differences  which  prevaU 
now  and  which  have  prevailed  between 
them,  but  I  do  think  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  possible,  such  differences  should  be 
reduced  by  men  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing on  both  sides,  rather  than  having 
the  differences  needlessly  increased  and  an- 
tagonisms prolonged. 

As  you  know,  the  REA  was  set  up  to  do 
a  certain  speciflc  Job.  It  Is  In  effect  a 
creature  of  the  various  statutes  which  orig- 
inally set  It  up  and  which  have  added  to 
Its  authority  in  subsequent  Congrefses 
(such  as  Its  relatively  new  authority  for 
rural  telephone  service).  Under  the  basic 
statute.  RZA's  administrator  was  author- 
ized and  empowered  "to  make  loans  for 
rural  electrification  •  •  •  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  electrical  energy-  in  rural 
areas  who  are  not  receiving  central  station 
service."  In  another  part  of  the  act,  "rural 
area '■  was  defined  to  exclude  persons  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  city,  vUlage  or  bor- 
ough having  a  population  In  excess  of  1.500 
inhabitants. 

pRrvATi  tmLrms  should  have  brought 

"JUICE  ■  TO  FARMERS  TEARS  AGO 

Years  ago,  I  pointed  out  to  certain  leaders 
In  private  utilities  that  the  farmers  of  my 
State  were  hungry  for  electricity.  The  pri- 
vate utilities  had  not  strung  up  suSclent 
poles  to  serve  our  farms.  They  had  said  It 
was  too  costly.  I  prophesied  that  the  farm- 
ers of  Wisconsin  were  not  going  to  stand 
Idle  and  slm.piy  hope  that  some  day  they 
might  be  served. 

I  said  that  the  farmers  were  entitled  to 
the  electricity,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
get  It  one  way  or  the  oher.  I  pointed  cut 
that  our  farmers  were  not  gcmg  to  be  serfs. 
Thev  were  not  eoing  to  be  chained  tc  manual 
labor.  They  Itisisted  that  the  great  mu-acle 
of  electricity  be  harnessed  and  brought  to 
tiiem  and  to  their  wives. 

My  prophecy  and  the  prophecy  of  others 
was  f ujfllled.  Because  of  the  dire  need,  there 
developed  the  great  rural  electrification 
movement.  Tliat  movement  has  seen  a  tre- 
mendous and  necessary  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  Wi-sconsm  "farn^s  served  by  elec- 
tricity. 

DAIETLANa    FOWEK    CO-OP  S    VAST    ACTIVITIES 

I  have  been  most  interested  m  personally 
learning  naore  and  more  about  the  vast  ac- 
tivities of  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative  and 
its  25  member  distribution  co-ops.  I  have 
read  its  business  statements,  learned  mere 
about  Its  2.000  miles  of  transmission  lines, 
to  80,000  members  in  WLsconsm.  Minnesota. 
Iowa,  and  Illinois,  about  its  transmiission 
substations,  its  plant  substations,  distribu- 
tion substations.  I  have  read  about  its  over 
400  employees,  its  investments,  its  hydro 
power.  Its  steam  generation.  Internal  com- 
bustion generation.  Its  kilowatt-hour  sales, 
the  amount  of  coal  it  burns,  oil  it  burns,  and 
so  forth  right  down  the  line. 

Reading  and  learning  ever  more  about 
REA  confirmed  anew  the  fact,  as  mentioned 
in  your  literature,  that  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  rural  electrification  cooperatives  In 
Wisconsin  proves  the  ability  of  farmers 
working  together  to  organize,  build,  and 
maintain  their  own  electric -power  systems. 
This  has  been  democracy  at  work  and  y--u 


can    certainly    feel    proud    of    your    accom- 
plishments. 

What  a  tremendous  amount  of  water  has 
gone  ovi?r  the  dams,  slrce  early  1937  when 
representatives  of  10  rural  electric  dUtrlbu- 
tion  cooperatives  met  In  the  first  discussions 
that  ultimately  led  to  the  creation  of  Dairy- 
land  Power  Cooperative.  I  will  not  review 
with  you,  my  friends,  all  of  the  tremendous 
battles  and  controversies  which  have  raged 
during  these  14  years.  I  do  want  to  look 
right  now  however  at  the  present  Dairyland 
Power  Cooperative  story. 

DAOtYLAND      POWERS      ENCOURACINO      riNANClAl. 
OPCaATIONS 

Right  at  the  end  of  1950.  as  you  know, 
Dairyland  Powers'  plant  Investment  was 
over  »24,500.0(K).  Dalryland's  tax  bill  was  )n 
excess  that  year  of  $178,000  To  date,  DUU7- 
land  has  been  approved  RKA  loans  In  the 
amount  of  $47,750,000  and  its  investment  li 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  toi.il 
over  $36,500,000.  This  Is  tlie  amount  which 
REA  advanced  the  cooperative. 

As  of  June  30,  1961,  Dairyland  was  cur- 
rent in  the  payment  of  Its  loans.  It  has 
paid  almost  $1,200,000  in  principal  end  over 
$1,000,000  In  interest  on  those  loans.  As  you 
know,  the  REA  system  la  founded  upon  2 
percent  loans  to  qualified  twrrowers  with 
preference  to  nonprofit  and  cooperative 
organizations,  payable  back  over  a  maximum 
pencd  of  35  years, 

REA'S    SERVICES    THROUGHOUT    AMEKICA 

Throughout  this  Nation  as  a  whole,  by 
July  1,  1951.  the  REA  system  had  approved 
almost  $2,500,000,000  in  loans  to  over  1.000 
b:'rrowcrs.  most  of  which  were  cooperatives 
but  some  of  which  were  public  power  dis- 
tricts, other  public  bodies  and  Including  /iS 
commercial  power  companies  Over  80  per- 
cent of  the  REA  loans  have  t>een  for  electric 
distribution  facilities.  As  you  know,  RE.\ 
makes  generation  and  transmission  loans 
only  when  borrowers  are  unable  to  purchase 
an  adequate  supply  of  power  cr  a  saving 
would  result.  Around  18  percent  of  the 
REA  loans  have  thus  been  for  the  cou- 
Etructlcn  of  generating  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines  By  July  of  this  year,  borrowers 
h.id  returned  to  the  Government  almost 
$300,000,000  in  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
mentii  on  their  REA  loans.  Over  $33  OOO.JOO 
of  that  amount  constituted  payments  on 
principal  ahead  of  schedule.  There  has  only 
been  one  REA  loan  foreclostu'e  to  date  on  an 
operating  power  systf-m 

I  have  said  that  the  REA  was  democracy 
In  action,  and  I  know  that  all  of  my  listen- 
ers today  would  agree  to  that  fact,  based  on 
their  recognition  that  the  consumer  mem- 
bers do  Indeed  control  each  REA  Coopera- 
tive through  awards  of  Directors  which  they 
elect  annually  by  and  from  their  own  mem- 
bership. 

As  of  Julv  of  this  year,  Wisconsin  REA's 
had  paid  over  $10,000,000  In  principal  and 
Interest  on  their  Government  loans.  Almost 
one-half  million  dollars  was  paid  on  prin- 
cipal in  advance  of  the  date  due.  Seventeen 
borrowers  were  ahead  on  their  payments  and 
only  two  were  slightly  behind. 

WHAT  COVi3LNMEKT  SHOtJLD  AMD  SHOtTLD  MOT  DO 

And  so  the  REA  story  is  truly  an  Ameri- 
can story,  proving  how  the  American  people 
can  adapt  to  changing  needs. 

We  all  know  that  thiire  has  been  consid- 
erable debate  over  the  years  over  the  ques- 
tion of  public  and  private  power,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  far  more  debate  in  the 
future,  lii  the  Congress  we  are  always  con- 
fronted with  a  great  deal  erf  amendments 
affecting  electricity  generation  and  trmnsmis- 
sion.  Before  each  of  these  votes  vt  legisla- 
tors must  carefully  weigh  the  equities,  the 
pros  and  cons,  in  trying  to  determine  whether 
Government  should  step  In  or  not  step  Into 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGFiESSloXAL  RECORD 


»  flwn  ptctur*  I  can  think  of  no  better 
rule  for  \a  xo  u«e  th*n  that  fxpounded  by 
Abrmham  Ltncotn  vhen  be  atated  the  pur- 
paw  of  tbe  Fadenil  Oovemment : 

"TtM  l«(ltliiMt«  object  of  goTemment  la 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people  whatever 
they  DMd  to  ttave  done  but  cmnnot  do  it  all. 
or  eanoot  do  ao  ««1I  to  their  •epamte  or 
IndlTtdual  cApadUea.  Ta  ail  that  people  can 
tndlTldiiaUT  do  for  tbemaelTce  the  OoTcrn- 
ment  oufht  not  to  interfere." 

I  personally  have  alwaya  believed  In  try- 
ing to  m*'^'"*—  the  area  where  Individual 
clttaena  could  act  In  their  purely  private  and 
Indivtdtial  capadttaa.  Howrvfr  U  is  my  firm 
belM  that  whart.  aa  In  Uncoln's  formula,  it 
hM  beva  dCATly  abovn  that  Individual  ctt- 
tanu  awl  imtivlduai  buatnes  compaiilea  are 
tinabia  to  fulflll  a  public  need,  the  Oovern- 
raant  must  atep  In  to  lend  a  helping  hand 


too   MtKM   OOWWBMMMSrT — TOO    UTTU:    COV\M.S - 
KKWT — TWIM    B*!«CKaS 

Tou  and  I  reject  the  old  dayi  when  America 
and  tlM  world  auflered  from  the  two  extremes 
of  too  much  OoTeminant  or  too  little  gov- 
cmmant  action.  On  the  one  hand,  we  do  not 
want  goeemment  to  reject  Its  reaponalbill- 
tlaa  to  the  people — to  allow  them  to  suSer 
from  a  km  ctaadard  of  living  when  the  means 
for  ImproTonieDt  of  such  standard  are  at 
hand.  On  the  other  hand,  v'e  do  not  want 
to  have  govemment-lt^s  spread — the  dla- 
rafa  of  (ovemment  pck.Ui4  its  nose  '.::io 
everything — reaching  out  lu  hand  for  a.! 
scrtt  of  pcwar.  whether  or  net  such  power  is 
really  Jtuttfled. 

We  are  trying,  aa  the  Scandinavian  coi:n- 
trlaa  In  partlctUar  have  triad,  to  &nd  the 
middle  way — a  mkkUe  way  between  tco  much 
gatwnuiMDt  and  too  little  government. 

WaOOHBIX   rAKJCDSG    IS   CHA3SCIMG 

Thla  graat  hydro  statloD  cornea  at  a  time 
WlHonctn  farming  la  dynamically 
Science  has  come  to  the  farm 
and  tt  bam  oome  to  rtay.  The  modem  farm 
has  beeoaae  not  oaviy  a  sclent iSc  labors tcry, 
bat  it  baa  b»eii.a  a  oomplcx  bttalneaa  where 
the  aanta  orast  toe  carefully  coaaerved  and 
laerMasd.  Aasrta  such  as  our  precious  aoi::. 
•Matt  Ute  our  fans  people  themselves,  who 
couamma  tha  greatast  aaaets  at  aU 

Tba  Wlaeooatn  fanner  today  Is  confronted 
by  a  graat  skany  challenges.  Hla  costs  are 
rtetag — tfce  costs  of  feed  and  fertlllaer.  the 
cost  of  iarm  labor  and  farm  machinery.  Ho 
is  fadof  isnawsid  competttion  from  foreign 
eompetlttva  acrtcultural  products.  He  U  fac- 
tnf  oQinpatttlon  for  the  constmxer's  dcllar. 
traJB  other  food  tndiatrles.  which  have  tre- 
atfvertlatng  and  public  relations 
One  or  his  most  dlflteult  problems 
la  that  at  factng  a  general  lack  of  under- 
anong  many  city  folks  as  to  the 
probltms.    the    farmers    cost,    the 


la  IncreaslDgly  turning  his  In- 
to jnbUe  affairs.  Re  Imows  that  otir 
lagMatare  In  liadlson  and  oxa  na- 
Oanal  taglslaniis  In  Waahington  can  help 
teprovc  tola  lot  or  can  harm  him;  can.  foi- 
aBABIila.  take  actions  mistakenly  which 
mmaM  amy  to  rwMoe  bis  standard  of  Hvtof , 
Mtft  Mb  profit  baknr  his  cost  of  production, 
tharofore  has  a  right  to  expect 
lv«s  and  Senators  st  Madlsor: 
to  do  their  part  In  assuring 
I  for  him. 

raojana  lbu  st.  L.awasiacz 

to  Waahington.  I  will  be 

on  legislation  to  provide 

abroad  In  dafenae  of 

eoauaunlara.    Included 

win  ba  millions  of  dol- 

to  teeraaaa  the  generation  of 


electric  power  In  Burop<»  Bv  such  pi)w»T  ?;.. 
western  European  (X)uii tries  will  be  better 
able  to  sustain  their  indusuv  and  rearma- 
ment prosfram  In  that  wav.  thev  wU!  fte  '.:.  a 
better  position  to  tx^mbat  commuir..<im  -  li.- 
ternally  and  externallv 

We  are  going  to  tr  ,  i  I  course,  ir;  suv.ie*-/*' 
the  water  out  of  the  foreign-ald  prucra:.. 
to  cut  out  unneceaaarv  item."-  B\it  n  i  ii- 
alderable  amount  of  appropri.'.iic<n5  -aiu  re- 
main and  will  be  voted  r.  r 

BeUig  ultl-i  you  tJd.^v  atsd  spei:..;  :  -.v 
Wisconsin  Is  increaslnK  '."s  hvdr  •  cinu:  •, 
makee  nie  very  gUd  and  prcud  tpra.i«f>  It 
shows  that  we  itre  Iwifcii.g  oiter  '.::  vn. 
Just  as  we  are  tryini;  'o  he  i  xheT>  •  i  h»»lp 
themsei\xs  abro:'.d  Our  icreatftst  rejipon.sl- 
blllty  IS,  of  cours*    to  o'lr  own  pec^pie 

It  la  unfortunae  therei  ire  that  v.h:)y  we 
are  iade<>d  spetuiiiu:  inllU-j-.s  'ibr<i*\ri  •  cie- 
velop  tmnaportat.on  artprloi*  nnd  elpctrlcity 
Kcrseratlon,  th«?re  .s  ruh:  :;i  the  n  ••■th  o  us 
the  zreatest  unccmpirtrd  triAn--p<irta'-inn 
channel  m  '.  .e  world  todav  and  -he  »re,»te5t 
simple  uni.'pped  sovirr*  if  ^.^wrr  fn-  Gre.ii 
L&j£es~St.  l>*i*Tencp  !*e3wav  p.-^wr  ■jr^'Mprr. 
Here  l.i  a  pnoier:  deUyed  for  l  ders les  hy 
the  unfLrtu:.,*'*'  Helft5h;i(*sR  ind  Mmdness  at 
a  few  .special  m'en-^Ts  and  buis^d  and  pro- 
vincial  m  nd= 

It  i<«  my  hiJoe  and  pra  ,e  tr^?"  ms,-*  3s  to- 
day we  are  'ledtcatine  !h:?  e;p!»t  nf-y  project 
on  the  Flambeau,  so.  .-^^me  dav  :i.  'he  nn* 
tt^xj  distiat  f.iture  -wf  .vr  -tber  n^.r.  tvri 
wome.T  who  fCiiow  \ib  wil!  ri-Hlicsre  •  .'v^  rom- 
pletion  of  a  Great  I^tkes  se:-.*  iv  It  w'.U 
cm?  my  fr'.r-"d>.  a,^-  .(.■;<;■.;.-■  i;-,  is  ''n-'  dawn 
f  lUcw?  the  night— It  w;:i  c<  tn»  The  Great 
L.--€---3t  Lawren  c  aes^ay  i^  based  upon 
sell -de.'eu&e  n*cesF:'.y  .u  fc  -u-mic  neceaalty, 
on  the  necessii>  f  further  <-  d  rcUtlons 
between  our  g'.x;d  :.e;Kh".-or  Car.ada.  'o  th»» 
north,  a:id  ourselves.  I:  wtll  come.  It  rr.usr 
come  "Tie  bands  .if  procre«s  ciMut  bi' 
stayed  by  the  blindness  wn.i  ae'.fishnev^  ,(  a 
few  men.  History  pruve.>,  .is  t.~e  p^e;  f^iti 
that  — 

"Tru'h    pr".c;airr.s    this    !e?-s'.-n. 

in  letters  of  living  iight 
N""  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  It  IS  settled  rlii;h' 

The  seaway  nrrnst  and  wi!l  he  set-:pcf  r.i^h'. 
just  aa  the  electric  i.eeds  of  Wise  n.-!;'.  m:i-^i 
and  are  being  settled  right 

rriNCLtrSION 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppt-rtunlty 
of  being  with  you  today,  and  I  want  to  cor - 
g.atulaie  all  these  'ifflcers  and  patrons  n 
EJairyland  whose  dreams  and  hcpes  and  day.s 


and  venr^  of  labor  have  now  come  to  fr'.iltlon 
111   thi.s  splendid  project. 
(.;>)(  d  luck  and  carry  on. 


Economic  Power  of  the  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or    KANSAS 

IV  thb:  pen.^te  of  the  united  st.\tes 
Tuesdav.  August  2S.  1951 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  camo  acro.ss  an  interestm,;  eco- 
nomic analy.sLs  of  the  Soviet  Union,  pre- 
pared by  Paul  O.  Peters,  Wa-bhington 
analyst.  It  furnifhes  important  in- 
firm.itioa  reuardinu  the  Soviet  Republic. 
^hii'n  1  am  .sure  is  not  trenerally  pos- 
ses.'^^'d  I  ask  unaiimous  con.sent  that 
thf  anaivsi.s  be  pnnr.ed  in  the  AppeiiCiX 
of  the  Re(,ord  It  presen's  Mr  Ptteii" 
\'''-v  of  the  .situation,  which  is  most  in- 
leI•^■st;nt^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follcAs 

EcoNOMTc  P.'.'/ni  or  thi  S<3virr  Union  Sma^l 
Whtn   C'  mpaktd  to  Th.at  cf  the   L'mted 

dT.«TEa    AiONE 

Studies  of  the  econ  imlc  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  reveril  many  waknes.ves  wh.ch 
for  jrears  will  probabiy  keep  her  fr  >m  .ir.y 
new  direct  wars  of  sg^ressmn  and  c  r-quest 
against    her    European    nelehbor? 

Tlie  ba.slc  weakness  of  the  Soviet  Un:  •:\ 
'if  :n  !:>-r  inability  to  produce  agricultural 
f-'-mnv-dltles  m  the  abundance  necessary  i^r 
ai;-'  uT  war  aeainst  any  sizable  foe. 

.A.s  a  inatrer  ',if  fact  without  American  ac;- 
rictii-.ural  (.ommodltlea  shipped  under  !er;d- 
I'as^  during  World  War  II,  and  through 
Un.tfd  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabllltaticn 
.Ac!!:-.::ii:.rrat:.  ill  after  the  war,  It  Is  doubtful 
If  thp  S.Tviet  forces  could  have  defeated  Hit- 
ler s  eastern  armies,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  Blmiiflt  skeleton  pr'iportlons  by  the  allied 
Irvas'on  of  the  European  Continent  In  1944. 

T;.e  ahlpnient.-i  of  the  principal  a  ;rtcul- 
♦ura!  crmniodltlep  to  the  Soviet  Unl -n  be- 
tween 1941  and  1946  are  shown  by  th<  table 
rr-;if  wing; 
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TM«  LAWO  or  THE  SOVUTa 

Much  of  the  Sovle-.  Union  is  either  11!- 
euited  or  Ul-adapted  for  firming  Tbl.$  !» 
due  to  several  causes,  namely  the  severity  ul 
the  winters  In  certiln  areas  and  the  lack  of 
rainfall  tn  others. 

Orer  the  entire  area  the  rainfall  .averages 
Jeaa  than  30  Inches  a  veir.  Lar^e  parts  f 
the  country,  especially  !n  the  north,  a:i  ;  .- 
ered  by  tundra  waites  and  aiarslics  aud  des- 


erts In  the  eait  and  south.  Out  of  the  entire 
are. I  In  the  Soviet  Union  there  still  remains 
57"  CKX)  000  !>.cres  of  tUlable  land,  compirable 
t-   5.10  !3:/-Mn  acres  In  the  United  States. 

Kussiaii  productivity  la  low  accord: ng  to 
American  agricultural  standards,  partly  due 
to  the  IndlrTerence  of  the  coUectlvlat  farm- 
CT".  and  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  mechan- 
'/••;'_'-  f-r  example  in  1»40  there  were 
tractors  on  Russian  farms  con  pared 


•a;-.:. 
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Tl"ie  average  Russian  farmer  harvests  the 
crops  from  about  8  acres  of  land  while  the 
American  farmer  harvests  27  acres. 

The  pri.>ductlon  figures  tell  the  story  bet- 
ter than  words.  In  the  table  following  there 
is  shown  comparative  crop  productions  lor 
t;r;iuis  and  other  agricultural  products: 


Item  and  yiur 


,  •  I   ! 

■  !!1(  I] 


whsnt.  lyr^ >u-;.' Lv. 

Winter  rye,  l»49 do.... 

Oats,  1*4» do 

Barley.  UH» do.... 

Corn,  1C48 do.... 

Ricp,  IMS do.... 

Potatoes,  1M9 *> 

Cotton,  11M9 hales.. 

Fla\s»v<l,  IM* buslH-ls. . 

J  .v.,,.^_  1^44M      ..  j)o«inds.. 

B<  ■  !  -i;jir.  !''!'.'  do 

Cane  fti.  >r.  i  *t '  do 

Don. estic  only    do 

Livestock,  hi^,»il,  VM'J 

Cattle 

Hojs 

Sheep  and  goats.. 

llorses 
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the  farms  axi>l  »r.<ii-r!i  r.ii:^'i->.      i  ii* 
f:irm  animal  u\  Ku-^u. 


I.(l»i.i«»!  BO;ll.*  on 
■••  .•   ,  -    .1  '.i:it!i'''i 


RUSSI*   SM.^LI.   PRODUCEB  OF   PETROLEUM   AND   ITS 
PRODfCTS 

The  war  potential  of  a  country  can  well  be 

measured  by  Its  access  and  canacity  to  pro- 
duce pjetroleum  ard  Its  products,  eascUne 
and  the  like.  In  order  to  successfully  prose- 
cute motorized  and  mechanized  war 

In  1947  the  refinery  capacity  of  the  U  S. 
S  R  was  known  to  be  575.000  barrels  per  day, 
c,  mpared  with  United  States  refinery  ca- 
parr.v  of  5. 400.000  barrels  a  day. 

In  1946  crude  productlr^n  In  the  Soviet 
Union  totaled  166.827.000  barrels,  ccmipared 
With  United  States  production  of  1.731,88S,- 
Ot.'O   barrels. 

Just  why  the  American  people  do  not  knew 
all  oi  the  economic  facts  abi.iut  the  Ru-^si^^n 
war-making  pcjtential  is  one  ui  the  mysiprios 
of  the  hour. 

With  a  population  of  211,000.000.  compared 
to  the  150.000.000  in  the  United  States  i  154,- 
CO0.C0<:)  in  1951)  the  Russians  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  w^age  a  successful  war  against  the 
United  States  or  Western  Euroi.>e.  for  that 
matitr.  under  the  prt-BtiU  deTense  att-up  uf 
the  Atlantic   Pact. 

It  seems  advisable,  then,  that  "here  should 
be  great  caution  exercised  by  the  C  ingress 
In  appropriating  funds  for  the  economic  and 
military  security  of  Europe,  for  materials 
and  equipment  furnished  now  may  become 
the  incentive  to  the  Russians  for  a  quick 
strike,  hoping  to  enrich  and  strengthen  their 
own  military  power, 

P.nuL  O    Prrxas. 


Freedom  of  the  Indiridual  in  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNFTiD  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  28,  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi-x  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  at  the  annual  picnic  of  the 


Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  at 
Kingu'ood.  Somerset  County,  Pa.,  on 
August  25.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  because  yotir 
organization  and  your  membership  truly 
represents  the  spirit  of  patriotic  American- 
ism— faith  In  God  and  loyal  devotion  to  our 
Republic  and  our  flag. 

Throughout  Its  history  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  has  been  a  powerful 
Influence  In  the  moral  and  spiritual  progress 
of  our  State  and  Nation.  In  every  city  and 
town  your  order  has  exemplified  the  real 
meaning  of  brotherhocxl  by  teaching  and 
practicing  good  will,  tolerance,  and  mutual 
helpfulness 

You  have  prospered  In  good  works,  in 
charUy.  and  in  moral  uplift.  You  have  rec- 
ognized your  responsibility  to  those  in  need 
of  a  helping  hard— the  unfortunate,  the 
aged,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 

May  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  mankind 
bless  the  work  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
strengthen  the  fraternal  bonds  which  have 
their  inspiration  in  the  Holy  Bible  for  greater 
service   to  God   and    their  fellowman. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  to  Somerset 
County.  Here  nature  has  spread  incompa- 
rable beauty  with  a  lavish  hand.  In  the.se 
beautiful  stirroundlngs  and  in  the  presence 
of  this  splendid  assembly.  It  is  appropna':e 
to  consider  the  elements  cf  American  great- 
ness. It  is  fitting  en  occasions  such  as  this 
that  we  express  otir  profound  gratitude  f3r 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  citizens  of  a  nation 
founded  on  the  sincere  belief  that  the  inde- 
pendence cf  the  individual  Is  Gods  greatest 
gilt  to  mankind. 

The  early  settlers  of  America  differed  In 
their  form  of  worship,  but  they  met  on  com- 
mon eround  m  their  love  of  liberty  and 
independence. 

They  sought  In  the  New  World  a  haven 
where  they  could  live  In  freedom,  where 
they  could  walk  upright  In  dignity,  obedient 
to  the  wil!  of  God,  without  fear  cf  tryanny 
or   !>ersecution 

n-.ey  braved  the  ha^'ards  of  the  o:ean  and 
the  tjerlLs  of  an  untracked  wilderness  in 
order  that  they  might  enjoy  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty. 

Th.e  trappers  and  traders  who  cros.'^ed  the 
mountains  and  began  the  migration  toward 
the  westward  plains  carried  rifles  a:.d  axes — 
but  they  turned  to  their  Bibles  for  spir.tual 
ccimtort  and  guidance 

From  those  early  beginnings  every  advance 
In  the  progress  and  development  of  our 
country  can  be  traced  by  the  golden  thread 
cf   deep   religictts   conviction. 

Cur  own  Commonwe-ilth  of  Pennsylvania 
was  established  by  William  Per;n  as  a  holy 
ex;:>eriment  m  government  based  on  the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  freedom  of  religion. 
"If  we  are  not  ruled  by  God."  Willlani 
Penn  asserted,  "we  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants." 
The  founding  lathers  In  drafting  the  great 
cha-ter  of  our  liberty,  the  Declaratioa  of 
Independence,  made  four  explicit  references 
to   the  Almighty. 

In  the  first  eltxiuent  sentence  cf  that  Im- 
mortal document  they  proclaimed  the  right 
of  the  American  Colonies  "to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitled  them  * 

In  the  second  sentence  "life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness"  are  set  forth  as 
Inalienable  rights  with  which  all  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator. 

In  next  to  the  last  sentence  appeal  Is  made 
to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  and 
finally  there  are  those  Inspiring  words  of 
faith  "with  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  ProYidence." 


Eleven  ye-Hra  later,  when  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  being  written  In 
Philadelphia  and  little  prop-ess  was  being 
made.  Benjamin  Franklin  reminded  his  col- 
leagues that  God  governs  In  the  aflairs  of 
men  "  He  proposed  that  dally  prayers  be 
held  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven 
and  i'vfi  blessings  upon  our  deliberations  " 
That  practice  continues  today  in  our  legis- 
lative halls. 

Our  own  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  ir\ 
Its  preamble  states: 

We  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  grateful  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  blescings  of  civil  and  religious  lilsertv. 
and  humbly  Invoking  His  guidance,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  constitution.  ' 

Supportinp  all  this  background  of  religious 
f.iith — of  devotion  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Bible — we  have  the  great  legal  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  it  was  stated: 
"This  IS  a  religious  Nation." 
These  words  express  the  eternal  truth  that 
the  American  Republic  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  reliclon  They  were  .'.poken  by 
Mr  Justice  Brewer,  when  he  di?llvered  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
of  I  he  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  verstis  the 
United  States 

I  repeat  the  words  of  Justice  Brewer-  "This 
Is  a  religious  Nation." 

That  opinion  marks  a  great  milestone  In 
the  Judicial  and  religious  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  be  read  during  this 
critical  time  by  all  true  Americans. 

More  than  anything  else.  It  polnu  out  one 
of  the  great  elements  of  American  strength — 
the  spirit  of  tolerance  and  good  will  under 
which  many  faiths  and  creeds  live  together 
In  peace  and  harmony,  respecting  the  right 
of  every  Individual  to  worship  Gf)d  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  let  me  recall  those  rights 
which  the  founding  fathers  described  as  in- 
alienable— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness 

You  will  notice  that  they  put  particular 
stress  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
knew  that  no  government  since  the  world 
began  has  been  able  to  guarantee  happiness. 
They  knew  that  real  happiness  Is  the  re- 
sult of  individual  effort.  It  Is  the  reward  of 
righteous  conduct  toward  each  other,  work, 
thiifv  cimrage.  and  the  love  of  Gtxl  Happl- 
nes.*:  IS  a  ?oal  Toward  which  every  free  man 
"  and  woman  ca.n  strive  by  hard  work,  by  liv- 
ing a  clean  and  decent  life,  and  by  taking  an 
honest  part  in  the  work  of  our  churches, 
civic  aSairs,  and  In  our  Government  Suc- 
cess in  life  can  be  measured  by  our  con- 
tribution to  those  activities  which  raise  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  level  of  our  commu- 
nities. 

The  courageous  men  and  women  who  built 
th'  foundation  of  American  freedom  believed 
that  each  human  being  was  created  In  the 
Image  and  likeness  of  God- 
In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Al- 
mighty, some  men  gain  leadership  In  Indus- 
try, science,  education,  government,  or  re- 
ligion Others  became  outstanding  In  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  Oth- 
ers have  superior  skill  as  craftsmen  In  the 
production  of  articles  of  beauty  and  utility. 
Our  Heavenly  Father,  in  His  Infinite  good- 
ness, expected  the  more  fortunate  to  aid  the 
less  fortunate.  For  150  years  this  plan  served 
our  people  well  through  organizations  such 
as  yours  and  through  individuals  and  fami- 
lies who  have  acquired  wealth. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  human 
rights  is  the  right  to  acquire  property  by  all 
honest  means,  but  It  brings  with  It  an  obli- 
gation to  society.  Billions  of  dollars,  dedi- 
cated by  great  American  foundations  to  pro- 
mote health,  welfare,  education,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  to  advance  the  cause  of 
religion  are  carrying  out  that     bligation. 
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But  (turlnc  rvcrul  yean  to-caiied  Intel- 
lectuals and  oibcr  talne  proph«u  of  a  pht< 
loaoptiy  vhlctt  knows  ao  Ood  have  been 
gradually  uiKtcrmUxln«  all  that  u  rundameo- 
tal  in  Um  Amcrtcan  way  of  tUe 

Tb«7  proclaim  tliat  0<xl'a  plan  bu  failed — 
that  ■•curtty  u  preferaWe  to  Ub«rty.  They 
teach  thAt  frMdots  of  the  Indi^ldiial  abould 
be  surruKlend  to  a  planned  and  regimented 
eoonomy  directed  l>y  an  all-p<.jwerful  central 
goTcnuacnt  Tbey  declare  that  pro^resa  and 
prosperity  can  be  achieved  without  the  In- 
cenUwa  which  created  the  greatness  of 
Afloexica. 

TbMl  ia  Uw  philosophy  of  communlsni. 
It  bopM  to  cause  the  downfall  of  our  coun- 
try when  otir  people  turn  away  from  re- 
Ugkm  and  abandon  decency  In  government 
and  prlvmt*  eonduct. 

la  ev«ry  eountry  where  the  people  have 
toltowad  falaa  leMters  Into  s  planned  econ- 
omy and  the  ao-caiicd  welfare  state  reU^on 
has  be«n  destroysd,  the  selt-raapect  of  the 
iBdlTldual  has  vanlahed. 

Whan  Um  paopie  forgwt  that  all  human 
right*  eoiBS  tnxB  <3od  and  not  from  the  stata 
ttocy  bagtn  to  decay. 

Prom  tb*  dayi  of  ancient  dvllisatlons.  Uka 
Room,  to  tha  preaent  day,  oorrupdon  In  pub- 
lic life  has  preceded  the  downfall  of  miUons. 
Man  faUad  In  raLt«lon.  They  failed  In  loy- 
alty to  their  country.  Tttcy  became  setflsh.. 
Tbey  bacsima  ootrupt. 

The  tTU  tnlloenoa  qireadi  to  the  youth. 
Beeantly  «•  have  had  some  shocking  ex- 
amples at  tbat  Inttuanos  in  school  and  eol- 
laca  atlUstaea. 

We  haf*  jut  had  an  appalling  example  of 
tt  an  Waat  Bjint.  where  the  highest  stand- 
at  Itoaor  have  been  maintained  tar  150 
In  an  Its  history  West  Point  has  been 
tta  prMe  of  the  soidter  and  the  ctrlllan. 

We  have  reaaon  to  be  alarmed  at  recent 
that  indicate  a  widespread  break- 
of  Borality  and  decency. 

We  have  been  shocked  l>y  evidence  of  cor- 
rvpttOB,  brttwry.  graft,  and  political  favorit- 
ism in  govenunent. 

We  hava  racketeering,  organ Iwed  crime,  and 
cxfuyt  partncnhlps  between  the  criminal 
imdatirarld  and  some  offlmais  sworn  to  en- 
force tlia  law. 

Tika  reason  far  this  trend  toward  moral 
decay  te  not  hard  to  find. 

In  raeent  yean  too  many  Amssteans  have 
otf  sfitritual  valties.  They  have 
aacUcant  at  their  dvic  dutica  and 
..  They  have  forfottcn  that 
la  a  dsAnlte  teiatioaaahlp  between  re- 
MMl  food  government. 
reUflftoua  training  of  our  youth  has 
■adeqnate.  We  have  failed  to  Impress 
upon  Um  minds  at  our  young  people  that  re- 
ligtoa     is     the     foundation     of     Amarlcan 


I  naglrrTed  to  implant  appreciation 
ai  aiaarhian  partkmsn  and  sacrifice  by  fail- 
ing to  make  American  history  a  bade  course 
of  stntfy  in  all  oar  schools  and  colleges. 
80  asaay  of  our  pubbc  schools  do  not  teach 
^■Mrtrin  hlstary  and  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
ttott's  eoUages  do  not  insist  upon  the  study 
of  owr  hlstary  aa  a  requisite  for  gradua- 
tion. We  have  remedleCi  that  situation  as  far 
aa  Cha  pnbllc  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are 
uijniMiiiail  The  study  of  American  history 
la  now  laqutied  by  law 

Wt  anB*  have  a  moral  and  sptrlttial  awak- 
MilBf.     We  miMt  strenprhen    the   rellgJotu 
Uto   at    iiasili  i-      Our    churches    must    be 
wttli  Ood-feartng  men  and  women  who 
I   of    consequences,   fw 
■■4  taoneety  in  Oovemraent. 

America  against   greed. 

tr— ptng  ambition  for  per- 

Wttta  the  spirit  of  Ood  In 

1  clean  up  all  immcral  prac- 

Ic  btMtneas,  ar.d  In  national 

affairs. 


While  the  threat  of  the  Communist,  a^- 
srre**l'"n  eniiangera  '.he  p«i»ce  c'  the  world. 
we  mu«t  hxilld  .^r.ieric.i;;  s*.,re::i^th  l>j  I'-s 
highest  p«itk. 

But  If  we  are  to  s'ittUp  .■«;=  a  fr''»'  r.stlon. 
we  need  more  than  armies,  nior^  than  i?  i'«. 
tx^rrsb*.  and  planes  A!>'ive  ?>'.'..  we  roeil  !  ;-i«" 
&Ueai;th  and  coura»;e  thai  cnuc  'run  G  »l 

We  cAnnol  defeat  Cun.muui.'^tn  by  l^jrie 
aloue.  Even  though  up  <airi  niiluary  '.!>:- 
tory,  the  ulilniat*  And  Sr..il  dvteat  i.i  c  iis.- 
munism  "111  n^-'  be  ichirved  u.,lil  '*e  .>f't 
belore  the  world  a:-.  ex^:iip'p  if  ri^hieuusn^Ks 
aiid  obedience  to  the  la* a  cf  (><;d  And  :v.'h-a. 


We  'atU  streuKthea  ihe  ca'ibe  ;r 
when  we  make  Itn -wu  to  all  the  » 
the  American  system  of  G'-Vcrmne! 

freed.^m  of  the  lndtvidt;i!   t  ■   plAii 
destiny   acrcrding   t>:   his   o'-a".    .li:.!: 


xe  must   put 


•rl  1  •.:..; 

.■-Is    ..■■vn 

in      rCi'T. 
ex  X ::  1  f . > 
ir.«.rii 


;h 


We  must  5'T  live  th.i'  we  a::  t 
of     patrlotiFm.     religion,     and 
st.indards 

We  are  so  fortunate  In  Ainerlc.i  t.^i'  '.vc 
produce  so  many  of  the  thlr::.",  wh;..:.  .1  e 
helping  to  s^.lve  the  chaotic  cnncilti  n  of 
the  world  We  have  the  steel,  ril.  mach'.r-.e 
tools,  electrical  spparatu.s,  chemical  pr  - 
ductlcn.  te-vtUes,  and  counties.^  other  pr-oi- 
ucts  of  our  ml-Tes  and  factories.  W'^  hrive 
the  know-how  cf  our  slcllied  cra:tsme::, 
and  the  stjperlor  ability  cf  management 

All  of  these  are  Important,  cf  course  fe':t 
the  basic  industry  of  America  in  .ngrictil- 
ture.  The  American  farmer  l.s  the  backbone 
of  the  Nation.  We  muot  maintain  jur  e-e.it 
crops.  We  murt  produce  the  finest  '.Ive- 
stock  in  the  world.  We  must  keep  cur  broad 
and  fertile  field  well  tilled  with  an  abun- 
dance of  grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  cattle,  shtep. 
hogs,  and  poultry. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  agrlc^iU.ure 
and  adhere  to  the  tree  ecnomy  of  plenty. 
We  must  not  be  lured  Into  the  dangers  t 
a  planned  economy  of  scarcity 

But  we  must  keep  In  mind  always  that 
the  real  strength  of  Amerioa  is  not  in  our 
great  Industrial  plants,  our  mlne«,  mills  or 
factories.  It  Is  cot  in  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction nor  in  cur  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Our  national  strength  Is  flrmly  estab- 
lished on  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  Uo- 
on  that  principle  the  United  States  attained 
leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  gave  Its  people  the  highest  llvlnc  Btand- 
ards  in  all  history. 

But,  I  am  forced  to  say  with  deep  rf-uret. 
that  this  great  itrengih  of  cur  Republic  ta 
now  in  danger. 

Government  has  become  too  cximbersome 
and  too  coatly  We  are  ccntlnuaUy  ai-k.in,; 
for  Government  handouts.  Stales,  countu's. 
cities,  all  go  to  the  higher  level.«i  of  0<^)vern- 
ment  with  hat  In  hand,  asking  that  grai'ji 
be  made  for  many  purpKieee.  Chambers  ' 
commerce  and  other  orcaniaaiions  Jou;  m 
prearure  groups  to  demand  special  advan- 
tagea  for  their  own  localities. 

We  are  ill  leaning  too  much  on  Gi  .ern- 
ment  rather  than  depending  upon  uur  oodbii 
efforts. 

When  the  Iron  hand  of  Goverumeiit  vaies 
hold,  the  people  are  regintented.  They  dio 
told  what  to  do  Self-relianoe  us  wejitern  d. 
Initiative   U   lost.     Know-how    Is    fi  r.; ott^n. 

Demands  upon  the  Government  are  n.ulti- 
plied  and  the  cost  of  Gover::merit  cUaibe 
higher  and  higher. 

We  should  not  forget  the  lessens  jf  hU- 
tory.  Human  rights  have  always  been  ,08:; 
when  a  nation,  burdened  with  debt  tacre<i>>- 
es  that  debt  through  wesie  and  extrava- 
gance. Crushing  :axes  are  laid  upon  iho 
people. 

Over  and  over  again  this  baa  ended  in  fl- 
nandal  collapse  and  the  faU  of  the  gov- 
ernment Germany  under  Hitler  and  Italy 
under  Musaclinl  were  tragic  examples  TSn:e 
after  time  freedom  died  when  total ;t;i:  1.1a 
goveriimeiit  seized  co;;irol  t'.er   the  '.y.ni,   „f 


•he  ;)fopie.     It  has  always  brt  ught  tvranny. 
rnorU   decenerntlon   and  death  of   the   body 

.00  0    'Or    ^-OUl 

Th'Te  nr<»  eI>->mentB  now  In  thLs  cuuntrv 
whise  purpfise  Is  to  spread  confusion  dls- 
.■^en.  .•  ri  and  hate  Thev  are  the  s]  ear  leada 
10        1'  drive  to  destroy  free  governmei.t 

'v*.  p  rm  def'»nt  their  evil  objective  f  we 
r.'i,.r:.   u    tiie  .-pint    ;f  'air   f<  re!,:»ther3. 

rhev  *' r<ed  hard  I  i.fv  practiced  -.oler- 
..  .  i..fi  lived  humbiv  in  the  way  ol  the 
L..  .  .  r;.ey  poiirfU  out  their  sweat  .lad 
Ti'.<  J  their  blKXl  U)  b'oild  fir  us  a  la  ^d  of 
'■.{'•yrr"j   arnl    ii.de^iendeiice. 

I.  or  :idu?*ry.  cur  culture,  our  spiritual 
;i!e  ind  m  the  betterment  of  goverrment 
tiifrr  ire  viis*  cpp»  rtuiiltles  Let  u.-  t<iiie 
cour  ue      Let  us  llu'  the  lives  oi  Americans. 

I*"  us  iiv>'id  hatf  and  fear,  passion  and 
prfj  o'-l''-!'  Lf  U'  beware  of  empty  pr'  n-.l^es 
'  f  '..<'.f  leaders  who  pretend  governnieut 
can  give  some  thins?  fcr  nothing. 

In  real  humility  we  should  dedicat*  cur- 
selves  to  the  principles  of  our  rellgloiis  faith, 
because  go<.d  laws  are  based  up<jn  religion 
and  rlghteou.sness,  H.jiiest  mea^iuiei;.  de- 
cency and  statesmanship  should  tale  the 
plac*"  of  craftiness,  cieceit  and  political  'rlck- 
>^r\-  N''»hinK  that  is  morally  wrong  rnn  be 
poatically  right. 

.Men  and  women  of  the  church  can  help 
''riT.j'lim  .Amcrir.i  by  tatclnk:  an  Inte  lUcr.t 
.ind  militant  part  In  the  battle  foi  gix>d 
1,      "roM.r:;" 

They  can  take  leadership  In  the  fight 
u^.i.osi  the  centraiiyation  of  goveri  ment, 
'he  .hign  coet  of  govenunent  and  defcit  fl- 
i.iiKin^'  which  leads  to  bigger  debt,  algher 
:   x>'s   and   Inflation. 

rhey  cai  organise  the  moral  forces  l:i  each 
comniuniiy  to  light  against  corruption  and 
vice  of  all  Itlnda. 

T!iH  United  States  will  siirvlve  as  a  free 
Nation  If  we  all  do  our  duty  to  Gcd  and 
jur   HepufcliC. 
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Tb«  West  Point  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANQS  CASE 

or  S'ltrTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SESATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  28,  1951 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unaii.ir.Gus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  a  letter  I 
wioif  i<j  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
AuKu.st  6,  1951.  together  with  his  reply 
(i.i>:l  A::i'iu<l  20,  1951,  refeiTinR  to  the 
recent  di.^mi.ssal  of  cadet.s  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
-spondence  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RiroRD    as  follows: 

iF:TFK     TO     SrCRHTAST     OF     THE     N.\'.  Y 

LNlTtD  St-Mes  Sfn.me 
Committee  cn  Pt-BLic  Wobks. 

!':.■-■   IL.nor.-ifcle  Dan  A    Kim;5A:,:,, 

Srrrrtary  cf  the  Navy,  Department  of 
Df-'^n--"    Washington,  D    C. 

M^-  Dfvh  Ma.  SacMTAtT:  In  connec'.  lom 
w.ia  tne  rep<,rted  dismissal  of  cadets  at  the 
M.;.*,srv  .Ar;,t!e:TU-,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  the 
t:  ::    A  :i;^    inl  rmatlon: 

1-  Has  It  been  ca-^tomary  to  have  an  -.ica- 
demic  co?.ch  for  the  football  team  at  Annap- 
oli-  .' 

2  If  so    what  have  been  his  duties? 

3  Wi.  It  methods  has  he  employed  in  cairy- 
iJit,  '  ut   tnoot  duties? 


4  Mure  specifically,  how  has  he  endeav- 
ored to  coach  the  members  of  the  football 
.squad  m  their  studies? 

5  Has   he   proceeded: 

(a  I    By  individual  Instruction; 

ibi    By  extra  hour  classes; 

( 0    By  use  of  special  textbooks; 

(d  .  By  special  instruction  of  cadets  either 
Individually  or  in  groups  on  selective  projects 
or  problems;   or 

(e»    By  any  other  method. 

6.  How  does  the  academic  coach  determine 
the  subject  material  to  be  used? 

7.  How  are  the  academic  coaches  and  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  .^elected? 

8.  Are  there  academic  "coaches"  for  any 
other  competitive  athletic  group>s — or  any 
other  groups? 

9  II  so.  would  the  answers  to  the  foregoing 
questions  also  apply  to  their  methods? 

10.  How  long  has  the  practice  of  academic 
coaching  been  carried  on  as  covered  by  the 
above  questions? 

Sincerely   yours. 

Francis  Case. 

Reply  From  the  Navt 

Department  or  the  Navy, 

Oftice  or  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  Augtist  20,  1951. 
Hon.  Francis  Case. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Case;  I  have  obtained 
Information  from  the  Naval  Academy  which 
I  consider  supplies  the  data  you  requested 
In  your  letter  of  August  6.  1951.  Since  no 
academic  coach  is  assigned  to  the  football 
or  any  other  team  at  the  Naval  Academy  spe- 
cific answers  to  your  questions  are  not  Iiu^- 
uished. 

The  following  pertinent  portions  of  article 
4206.  United  States  Naval  Academy  Regula- 
tions, are  quoted: 

"I  a)  Extra  Instruction  will  be  given  by  the 
various  departments  as  Indicated  in  the  aca- 
demic calendar. 

"(b)  The  object  of  this  Instruction  Is  to 
afford  midshipmen  every  opportunity  to 
supplement,  and  to  clear  up  any  doubtful 
points  in  their  current  work.  Instructors  are 
regularly  detailed  for  this  purpose,  and  all 
midshipmen  are  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  Midshipmen  who  have  a 
mark  of  2.6  or  lower  In  one  or  more  subjects 
may,  upon  written  request  approved  by  the 
commandant  of  midshipmen,  have  extra  In- 
struction assigned  priority  over  extra  duty 
"sub,"  'weak.'  and  j)Osture  squads.  The  offi- 
cer of  the  watch  Is  authorized  to  .grant  this 
privilege  in  those  cases  where  the  interference 
with  extra  Instruction  was  unforeseen. 

■(C)  •  •  •  All  midshipmen  who  wish 
to  attend  extra  Instruction,  both  regular  aiid 
night,  must  sign  up  for  it  In  advance  in  the 
department  concerned. 

"(d)  No  extra  instruction  shall  be  given 
by  any  officer  or  civilian  Instructor  at  any 
other  times  than  shown  In  the  academic 
calendar  unless  authorized  by  the  head  of 
his  department.  Notice  of  such  extra  In- 
struction shall  be  given  to  the  entire  class 
and  shall  be  open  to  all." 

The  program  of  extra  Instruction,  aca- 
demic yenr  1950-51.  referred  to  In  the  United 
St.ites  Naval  Academy  Regulations  Is  en- 
closed. A  similar  program  is  prescribed  In 
this  year  s  calendar  not  yet  printed. 

The  amount  of  academic  time  lost  by  the 
football  team  is  recognized  and  calculated 
for  each  of  the  three  upper  classes  at  the 
Naval  Academy.  For  example,  members  of 
the  football  squad  from  the  third  class  will 
lose  six  recitations  In  the  department  of 
mathematics  this  fall.  Members  of  the 
varsity  football  squad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year  In  early  September  are 
sectioned  by  classes  therefore,  and  continue 
in  these  section  until  the  end  of  their  ath- 
letic season  at  which  time  they  are  returned 


to  their  regular  sections.  The  lesson  plans 
for  these  football  sections  are  worked  out 
BO  that  they  cover  the  same  amount  of  text- 
book material  as  do  the  regular  lesson  plaiis 
for  the  other  midshipmen  of  the  respective 
class.  This  divergence  from  the  normal  has 
been  proved  satisfactory  by  experience  and 
permits  all  midshipmen  to  be  on  an  equal 
scholastic  looting  by  the  date  of  the  term 
examinations  which  come  In  January. 

You  will  note  that  the  night  extra  Instruc- 
tion schedule  Is  conducted  during  the  foot- 
ball season.  This  is  done  in  recognition  of 
the  essential,  long-practice  sessions  required 
of  football  men.  By  regulation,  the  program 
Is  available  to  all  who  could  not  attend  the 
extra-Instruction  classes  scheduled  in  the 
afternoon  and.  It  Is  utilized  by  other  varsity 
fall  sports  squads — soccer,  cross  country,  bas- 
ketball— and  by  members  of  the  correspond- 
ing teams  competing  In  the  Intramural  pro- 
gram. 

As  to  the  selection  of  Instructors  to  con- 
duct scheduled  extra  Instruction  this  matter 
Is  handled  at  the  time  by  the  heads  of  the 
academic  departments.  Since  all  midship- 
men sign  up  for  the  extra  Instruction  they 
propose  to  attend,  the  numbers  to  be  In- 
structed govern  the  numbers  of  Instructors 
assigned. 

The  Naval  Academy  also  conducts  extra 
Instruction,  again  for  all  midshipmen  who 
indicate  they  desire  It.  during  the  Christmas- 
leave  period.  Midshipmen  are  free,  of  course, 
to  assist  other  midshipmen  with  their 
studies  and  visiting  for  such  purpose  during 
prescribed  study  periods  Is  permitted. 

We  recognize  that  many  midshipmen  have 
difficulty  With  certain  subjects.  Heads  of 
each  department,  therefore,  keep  close  check 
on  all  whose  daily  averages  are  below  passing 
or  close  to  that  line.  An  additional  check  on 
members  of  all  athletic  squads  Is  kept  by 
the  officer  representative  of  each  sport.  By 
personal  lnter\'iew  Individuals  In  academic 
difficulty  are  advised  and  counseled  to  take 
advantage  of  extra  Instruction.  Records  of 
marks  are  posted  each  week  for  the  Informa- 
tion and  guidance   of  midshipmen. 

I  trust  that  this  Iniormatlon  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dak  A.  Kimball. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


The  BUI  of  Rif  htt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAU  BUTLER 

OF  MARTLANO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  27,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
President,  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Au- 
gust 27,  1951,  there  appeared  a  very 
timely  and  instructive  article  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  Ives,  a  man  of  high  learning  and 
great  insight,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PnuL  TO  TH«  Bni  or  Rights? 
(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

Over  and  over  again  the  Truman  people 
tell  us  that  red-baiting  and  anti-Communist 
witch-hunting  endanger  the  Bill  of  Rlijhta. 
la  that  80?  The  Bill  of  Bights  is  strictly  and 
solely  a  series  cf  ctirbe  on  the  powers  ol  the 
Federal  Oovemment.    Take  article  I: 

"Congren  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
•fltabUshment  of  religion,  ot  prohibiting  the 


free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government.     •     •     *  ' 

Now.  then,  can  Mr.  Truman  point  to  a 
single  bill  in  Congress  by  which  a  Red-bailer 
seeks  to  set  up  an  "establishment  of  re- 
ligion"? Of  course,  he  cannot.  On  the  con- 
trary, within  a  few  years  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  'he  McCollum  case,  has  given  the  church- 
state  separation  clause  new  force. 

Well,  then,  are  the  Red-baiters  pushing 
for  laws  to  limit  the  exercise  of  religion? 
Everyone  knows  they  are  not.  Are  there 
anti-Communists  In  Congress  advocating  a 
law  to  suspend  freedom  ol  speech  or  of 
press?  No.  Are  the  rights  of  assembly  and 
of  petition  about  to  be  repealed?    No. 

Article  II  ol  the  Bill  of  Rights  says  the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed.  No  Red-baiter  U 
urging  a  repeal  of  that  rule  in  Congress. 
Article  ill  promises  that  soldiers  shall  not 
be  quartered  on  private  persona.  No  threat 
of  that. 

Article  IV  of  the  Bill  of  Righu  guarantees 
that  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  papers 
and  hcuies  against  unwarranted  search  and 
selzuwj.  Some  very  competent  scholars  think 
this  guaranty  has  indeed  been  Impaired  in 
late  years.  But  It  was  done  by  majority  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  no  complaint 
has  been  heard  from  Mr.  Tiiiman. 

Article  V  is  the  one  that  protects  criminals, 
that  Is,  people  charged  with  crime.  Mr. 
Truman  will  search  the  record  in  vain  for  any 
victim  of  the  witch-hunt  who  has  been  made 
to  answer  for  crime  in  Illegal  ways  and  with- 
out relief — look  at  the  Remington  reversal 
Just  now.  He  cannot  name  a  single  "liberal" 
who  has  been  punished  for  the  same  crime 
twice. 

Far  from  the  privilege  against  self-incrimi- 
nation being  In  danger.  It  is  stronger  than 
ever,  is  used  every  day  by  "liberals,"  pro- 
Communists,  and  Communists  In  court  and 
before  the  congressional  committees  and  has 
Just  been  given  renewed  force  by  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  property  pro- 
tections in  article  V  are  threatened,  it  U 
surely  not  by  the  anti-Communists. 

Article  VI  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  gtiarantees 
a  speedy  trial,  and  no  Bed-baiter  in  Congren 
is  advocating  any  repeal  of  that.  Article  vm 
provides  the  right  of  trial  by  Jtiry,  and  the 
major  threat  here  comes  from  antijta7  arti- 
cles In  the  law  journals  by  slicker  profewors, 
most  of   whom  are  on  the  President's  side 

politically. 

Article  vm  prohiblU  excessive  bail  and 
cruel  and  untisvial  punishment.  Having  seen 
what  Judge  Chesnut  has  Just  done  in  cut- 
ting baU  Imposed  under  the  Smith  Act  in 
one  case  from  »75.0O0  to  »6,000.  can  Mr. 
Truman  honestly  say  ihat  tills  provision  is 
in  danger? 

Articles  IX  and  X  are  catch-all  defenses 
of  the  residual  rights  and  powers  of  the 
States  and  the  people  against  all  unspecified 
Federal  usurpation.  Here  many  of  va  non- 
Truman  people  feel  there  U,  indeed,  grave 
danger.  But  Mr.  Truman  would  hardly  agree 
since  the  abuse  we  fear  comes  from  him  and 
his  power-happy  colleagues  in  the  po8t-1933 
administrations. 

If  It  Is  thus  absolutely  and  teetotally  false 
to  say  that  the  current  drive  against  com- 
munism threatens  th^  Bill  of  Rights,  why 
does  Mr.  Truman  keep  saying  that  it  does? 
The  answer  is  painfully  clear. 

We  have  here  one  more  symptom  of  the 
pandemic  "liberal"  error — an  almost  inde- 
scribable confusion  and  ImiTeclsion  in  the 
tise  of  words  and  concepts,  lilr.  Truman  has 
actually  read  into  a  curb  on  government 
abridgement  of  freedom  a  guarantee  against 
social  disapprobation. 

For  it  is  quite  true  that  a  man  who  will 
not  turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss  today  faces 
sharp  social  disapprobation  may  range  from 
cuU  on  the  street  or  hard  words  at  cocktal! 
parties   through   economic  pressure   to   the 
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moat  offciwlTC  forriM  of  •cvndal  mongering 
and  character  aawsination.  And  It  u  tru« 
that  Unxld  men  vaiuing  tb«ir  comfort  more 
than  th«tr  convlctloiu  may  In  the  face  of 
■oclai  dlaapprotMtion  iwallov  their  dlnen\^. 

But — and  thia  ia  the  all-Important  point — 
di»*«nt«n  retain  every  consUtutlcnai  right 
to  dtMint-  Social  pressure  vUl  quite  poa- 
siblT  be  turned  against  them,  but  they  will 
not  be  silenced  phrslc«lly  by  the  force 
majeure  of  government.  They  will  not  be 
•llenccd  because  the  Bill  of  Rights  stands. 

It  la  a  grow  deiuaion  to  suppose  that  the 
Bill  of  Blfhta.  bealdes  protecting  dissenters 
against  pbytlcal  silencing  by  the  Govern- 
ment, aiao  cuddles  cowards  from  the  threat 
of  social  unpopularity  The  Bill  of  Rtg  its 
did  not  rep««l  courage  •«  a  basic  equ  p- 
ment  for  pwttclpation  in  aiTairs 

It  follows  that  a  time  when  dissent  may 
Indeed  reqtjtre  more  courage,  can  be  a  time 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  stronger  than  ever. 
I'hla.  Indeed,  all  the  1933-type  orators  to 
tlM  contrary  notwithstanding,  la  such  a  time. 


Need  hi  Tom  Rescarck  Fuds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHXMGTOM 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  August  27. 1951 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
MSk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  Uie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  R  Van  Cleve,  director. 
University  ot  Washington  School  of  Fish- 
eries, on  the  need  for  tuna  research 
funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w«8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RwoM.  as  follows: 

UMmaarrr  or  WASHiN{rroN, 

School  or  Pixhzucs, 
Seattle.  Wash..  July  31.  1951. 
Tht  Honarml>ie  Wauxk  O.  MACKtrsoN, 
Mtimber  of  Congress. 

WasKington.  D.  C. 
Dkam.  SntaToa  lfacNT»ON :  For  some  time  I 
have  been  concerned  over  the  Uck  (tf  progress 
on  tlM  n«v  Inter-Amertcen  Tropical  Tuna 
Cnmnitaaliiii,  whteh  has  been  due  entirely  to 
tlirs  lack  at  funds  during  the  past  year.  I 
warn  astooaded  to  learn,  on  my  return  from  a 
SHBonth  trtp  to  Japan,  that  a  moTemeiit  Is 
OB  loot  la  the  Congress  to  eliminate  appro- 
prlattoas  for  this  commission  for  the  coming 
1  l*cn>e  that  such  a  grave  «Tor  can  be 
'  I  vlah  to  call  your  attention  to 
faeta  regarding  this  commission. 
WhUa  the  eenter  of  the  United  States  tuna 
tntfuatry  Is  In  Callfarnla.  In  reeent  years 
ttos  flsfacnnen  of  Washington  have  profited 
greatly  troto  the  tima  flaherles  off  our  coast. 
In  spite  of  the  trenwcdous  investment  In  our 
tuna  fUherles  and  the  heavy  prodtictlon  of 
food  resulting  from  this  mdustry.  the  only 
spent  to  otMaln  information  that  will 
to  aound  conservation  practices  has 
tlirough  minute  appropriations  made 
^  the  SUtes  of  California.  Oregon,  and 
The  United  States  has  spent 
stuns  for  the  Investigation  of 
JiMtuBtry  off  Hawaii  by  the  Paclflo 
Investlgationa  of  the  PUb 
rice,  but  the  lack  of  research 
•■pkitted  by  the  American  tuna 
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All  this  void  and  to  !av  a  f.  undatlcii  f^r  'he 
protection  rf  this  nutvjral  resource  has  'pen 
adopted  and  put  Into  effect  bv  both  ci'in- 
trles  This  treaty  Is  of  grcnx  tmwrfd'.cp  'o 
the  United  Stales  In  many  restxct-s  It  ;ijr- 
nlahed  a  basis  of  active  cixiperatli-n  ■aith  a' 
least  one  Central  Americasi  c  untrv  '.r.  «n 
area  In  which  all  of  these  cov.ntrlps  are  vitally 
Interested.  I:  also  provides  a  mcar..s  f 
avoiding  friction  which  ha.s  h»»en  Incrcasu'.? 
In  recent  years  due  to  the  p<:llcy  followed  :  y 
Mexico  and  other  Central  .American  cuii- 
tries  of  using  cur  tuna  f^.eet  a.s  a  source  <.f 
Income  throuRh  exorbit-int  license  fees 
charjred  for  obtainlna  baU  and  exacted  of 
our  boats  even  to  enter  port  to  secure  sup- 
plies If  properly  ada.inistered  by  fhe 
United  States,  the  treaty  s^.oJd  a'.sn  furnl.-.h 
a  ba.'^l.''  for  closer  cooper,* rmn  with  all  the 
Latin -American  countries  and  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion -f  the  difficult  problem  of  territorial 
llni!'-  and  a.-^heries  coiiserv  iMcn  orT  the  Cen- 
tral  American  coast. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  facetious  re- 
marks being  made  in  the  Congress  In  oppio- 
sltlon  to  the  appropriation  for  thl.^  commis- 
sion Is  that  money  is  to  be  spent  to  invps- 
tlgate  the  love-lLfe  of  the  tur.a  '  This  at- 
titude Is  not  new  In  the  35  years  I  have 
been  connected  with  fisherie.s  blologic.il 
work.  I  have  heard  it  expressed  many  tltm-s 
by  those  who  are  completelv  ignorant  of  or 
uninterested  in  the  potentialities  of  con- 
servation of  our  natural  re.'^urces  You  are 
already  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  eAcelien*  re- 
sults stemming  from  the  effort.-  of  'he  In- 
ternaticnaj  Fisheries  Commission,  which  has 
rehabilitated  the  halibut  fuherles  of  tiie 
Northeast  Pactflc.  The  Interna tional  Pa- 
cific Salmon  Fisheries  Cornmi.-^lnn  ha.s  ac- 
comolished  equally  fine  results  In  rebuild- 
ing the  sockeve  fishery  of  the  Fraser  River 
In  the  case  of  the  former  commission  ano  irs 
work  on  the  halibut  fishery  this  is  the  f.rst 
and  to  my  knowledge,  the  only  marine  fish- 
ery that  has  been  successfuUv  regulated  and 
rehabilitated.  The  only  salmon  fishery  of 
which  I  have  knowledge  that  has  been  -ir- 
cessfully  regulated  is  that  of  the  Fraser  River 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
PacLflc  Salmon  Com.inisji,  .;i  The  primary 
reason  for  the  .success  of  both  of  these  com- 
missions has  been  their  efl  rt  to-sard  con- 
servation based  upon  a  thori  ush  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  biology  of  the  species  in- 
volved. Most  of  the  failures  in  efforts  to  con- 
serve other  fisheries  are  due  to  lack  of  just 
such  knowledge.  I  can  assure  you  th.it 
without  a  careful  and  thorough  study  f  the 
tuna  fisheries  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Ur.iTcd 
States.  Mexico,  and  Central  .America  we  are 
deliberately  taking  a  chance  of  losing  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  fisheries  of  this 
region.  In  addition,  we  are  rlsklne  the  loss 
of  a  major  source  of  protein  fix^d  We  .ire 
also  demonstrating  to  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  that  we  are  not  Interested  in  r  t- 
servatlon.  This  is  certainly  a  poor  example 
for  us  to  set  for  these  countries  where  for 
the  moet  part  conservation  is  an  almost  to- 
tally unexplored  field. 

In  view  ol  the  importance  of  the  tuna 
fisheries  to  the  Cnlted  States,  and  In  the 
interest  of  protecting  our  fishermen  fr.  m 
exorbitant  tribute  to  Mexico  and  Central 
American  countries  in  the  future,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  maintaining  fu- 
ture relations  with  our  Latin  .\merlc,iii 
neighbors  looking  forward  toward  the  con- 
servation of  our  resources.  It  Is  my  firm  be- 
lief that  the  Congress  should  appr'  prijite 
the  full  amount  requested  for  the  operuri  !,s 
of  the  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Com- 
mlsalcn.  I  am  sure  that  support  of  thl.s 
commission  by  our  Oovernment  will  result 
In  benefits  comparable  with  those  derived 
trom  the  other  two  International  coinmis- 
Blcns  mentioned  above. 
Respectfully, 

R.  Vak  Clevx, 

Dtreclor, 


MoQtaoa  IndUio  Affairs  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MO.VTAN.K 

IN   IHF.  .SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Auaust  28.  1951 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  22  and  23.  1951.  a  Montana  State 
Con!frencp  on  Indian  Affairs  was  held 
at  the  call  of  the  Governor  of  Montana, 
Hon  John  W  Bonner.  Requests  are 
conimrf  from  naany  States  fur  copies  of 
the  proceedm^'s  of  this  conference,  which 
are  of  widespread  interest  to  Western 
Staie.v  At  the  request  of  Mr.  K.  W. 
Borqan.  Coordinainr  of  Indian  Affairs,  I 
a.>k  th.Tt  thrse  proceedln'5;s  may  be 
printed  in  the  Apptndix  of  the  Record 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  proceeding.;  of  the  conferrnce 
are  estimated  to  make  8S  pages  of  the 
Rf.  chd,  at  a  cost  of  $683.34 

There  beln:^  no  objection,  the  prcceid- 
ings  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoord.  as  follows: 

PKtxEEni.Ncs  or  the  First  Montana  IND^^^• 
.Aimss  CoNHHENCE  Held  in  State  Cap- 
iTui     Hflena.  Mont,  June  22-23.  1951 

The  rPiji.sTration  of  all  delegates  and  vis- 
itors »<•  the  conference  tor)k  place  from  8 
to  :  ,  H    m  .  June  22.  19.51, 

T)ip  first  session  of  the  Montana  Indian 
.\r'  1..--  C'Miierence  wa.s  called  to  order  by 
Mi~->-  .Mary  M  Condon,  State  superinteiKlc;.' 
<-:  ;';b:;c  instruction,  at  9  30  a  m.  June 
'he  h<  ise  ch:imber  of  the  Statt-  cap- 
r.w. 

OjiMn^t  reiT.arlcs  by  Mii's  C'-ndon 

•  I-  -  !::v  vfrv  pre.U  pleasure  to  officially 
call  the  r.rst  all  Montana  Indian  Confer- 
ence to  order  The  idea  for  the  conference 
was  born.  I  believe  in  the  mind  of  our 
Indian  leader  In  the  State  and  cur  very 
fine  Governor  i,f  the  State  of  Montana.  The 
purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to  get  together 
and  talk  Indian  problems  and  learn  from 
each  other  the  solutions  to  problems.  This 
is  the  most  democratic  way  aid  effective 
way  of  getting  concrete  and  lasting  results. 
We  .-^re  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  time  .md 
expense  and  the  energy  which  has  brought 
you  to  this  meeting," 

Mi.ss  Condon  re.id  two  com-municatlon?: 

TPiet;ram  from  Hon.  Ja.mes  E.  Mv?.ray, 
Senator   from   Montana. 

"Dear  Govirnch  Bonner:  My  ccngratu- 
laticjns  and  sincere  best  wLshes  to  you  and 
the  delegates  of  the  tribes  of  Montana  at- 
tending the  State  Indian  Conference  which 
you  have  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
to  coTivoke  I  am  very  conscious  of  the 
many  .-^icnlflcant  contributions  the  Indian 
has  made  to  ur  American  culture  and  have 
every  confidence  that  this  outstanding  rec- 
ord will  be  continued  and  enhanced  in  ve.irs 
to  come.  I  hope  that  my  leclslative  c!Tor': 
of  the  past  und  thf^sp  I  shall  continue  :o 
make  in  the  futur«»  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian,")  will  in  t^mse  measure  ha.sten  the  ap- 
proach of  the  day  when  the  Iiidian.s  \\{\\ 
c  :■:"!.:»  tPly  CDn'rcl  their  own  .social,  edu- 
c.if.)n,.i  and  eci  nomc  affairs  and  will  .:s- 
sume  tho;,e  responsibilities  and  obllgtitl'jns 
new  b  rne  f  ,^r  them  by  the  Federal  Ccv- 
ernmenf.  The  paternalistic  protection  now 
afforded  the  IndUm  by  the  Government 
cann  it  be  c  nsidercd  a  permanent  mea.iure. 
1  fe-i  that  the  FtdcraJ  Govt  rn men t  must 
eventually  step  out  of  the  Indian  picture 
as  the  process  of  the  Indl:>n  places  him 
m  a  pf)sition  of  equality  in  hi.s  comm.unlty. 
\V;th  assurance  of  m.y  ccntinned  imprest 
and  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  cJ  Men- 
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tana  and  wi:h  kind  personal  regards  to  you 
all,  I  am, 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"James  E.  Murray." 
Miss  Condon  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jarle 
Leirfailom,  chairman.  Governors'  Interstate 
Indian  Council.  St  Paul.  Minn.  Mr.  Leir- 
failom congratulated  Montana  Indians  upon 
the  progress  that  has  laeen  made  in  bring- 
ing problems  of  Indian  people  to  a  focus 
and  the  hope  that  an  early  solution  could 
be  iound: 

"Hon   John  W.  Bonner, 

"Gcrcrrior,  .State  of  Montana, 

"Helena,  Mont. 

"Dear  Go\ernor  Bonnfr:  It  will  be  Im- 
possible for  me  to  return  to  Helena  for  your 
Indian  conference  on  Friday,  but  I  want  to 
send  this  letter  as  a  special  mes.sage  and 
greeting,  hoping  that  you  will  find  oppor- 
tn.lty  to  read  it  to  the  persons  attending  the 
conference. 

"It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  you  briefly  last 
week,  and  to  T.nd  that  you  are  putting  forth 
such  a  great  effort  to  assist  the  Indians,  and 
to  kiiovv  that  you  are  planning  so  many 
fine  things  for  your  State. 

"Tl-.e  Governor.s'  Interstate  Council  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  which  you  helped  organize  in 
St.  Paul  la.st  year,  is  making  real  progress. 
In  my  recent  trip  among  a  number  of  States, 
di.scussing  the  future  of  this  organization 
with  the  governors  of  the  States,  I  find  great 
enthusiasm  for  the  woik  of  the  council,  and 
a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Stales  to 
continue  working  together  for  the  solution 
of  the  Indian  problem.  Over  the  past  year  I 
have  also  found  that  Indians  from  all  over 
the  country  have  great  hopes  that  the  organ- 
ization will  benefit  them.  I  am  satisfied  that 
neither  the  Federal  Government,  nor  the  in- 
dividual States,  nor  local  communities  work- 
ing alone,  can  solve  the  Indian  problem.  The 
cooperative  efforts  of  all  levels  of  the  Roveru- 
ment,  and  the  efforts  of  Indians  themselves 
are  necessary  in  finding  a  happy  solution  to 
their  desperate  situation.  To  develop  this 
cooperation  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Governors'  Interstate  Council:  to  bring  to- 
gether all  kinds  of  people,  particularly  from 
State  and  local  communities,  who  have  an 
interest  in  doing  something  for  Indians.  In- 
cluding Indians,  who  see  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  help  themselves,  and  by  studying 
the  many  phases  of  the  Indian  problem,  find 
out  what  needs  to  be  done  and  then  go  ahead 
and  do  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Governors'  Interstate  Council  Is  a 
meeting  place  where  these  Ideas  can  be 
threshed  out  and  progress  can  be  made  by 
pulling  in  one  direction,  rather  than  by  pull- 
ing in  all  directions.  Already,  in  the  1  year's 
time  during  which  the  Governors'  Inter- 
state Council  has  been  active,  much  progress 
has  been  made.  There  are  many  things  that 
States  and  local  communities  can  do  by 
themselves  on  behalf  of  Indians,  and  It  is 
chiefly  in  this  respect  that  the  progress  has 
taken  place.  Many  State  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions have  been  had.  Indians  have  been 
consulted  about  their  problems.  Persons 
interested  in  the  Indian  problems  have  be- 
gun to  know  one  another,  and  have  begun  to 
exchange  their  ideas.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials have  begun  to  negotiate  with  the  Fed- 
eral Indian  Bureau,  expressing  clear-cut 
ideas  on  what  should  be  done  and  how  Im- 
provements can  be  made,  and  a  program  Is 
being  placed  before  Congress.  In  other 
words,  the  Indian  situation  has  been  brought 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  the 
State  in  such  a  way  that  there  Is  a  beehive 
of  activity  going  in  most  States  over  the 
problem.  The  conference  which  you  have 
called  in  Helena  Is  certainly  a  very  Important 
undertaking  on  behalf  of  Montana  Indians. 

"Therefore.  I  want  to  say  again  that  In- 
dians Ih  Montana  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try are  greatly  indebted  to  you.  Governor,  for 
having  helped  to  start   the  Governors'  In- 


terstate Council,  for  having  supported  It  this 
past  year,  and  for  carrying  on  the  work  with- 
in your  State,  all  of  which  will  lead  to  the 
eventu-il  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  If 
we  can  submerge  our  differences  to  work  to- 
gether In  a  cooperative  effort,  rather  than 
pulling  away  in  different  directions. 

"Best  wishes  for  a  very  successful  confer- 
ence, and  thanks  again  for  your  ever-present 
Interest  In  Indian  matters. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Jarle  Leirfaixom. 
"Chairman,  Governors'  Interstate  In- 
dian Council." 

Miss  Condon  recognized  and  introduced 
Mr.  Tom  Main  from  the  Fort  Belknap  Reser- 
vation. 

■  Mr.  Main  Before  this  conference  of  Mon- 
tana Indians  that  has  betn  called  by  our  good 
Governor  of  Montana  commences.  I  suggest 
that  the  chairman  request  that  the  Black- 
feet  Indians  formally  open  this  meeting  in 
the  good  old  traditional  Indian  way  by  sing- 
ing a  song.  I  can  assure  the  chairm.an  that 
under  the  Indian  rules  of  order  In  his  nat- 
ural state,  that  I  am  in  order.  Thank  you." 
Motion  seconded  and  carried. 
Song  by  Iron  Pipe.  Buffalo  Hide,  and  Last 
Star  from  the  Blackfeet  Re.servation,  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  that  the  Indians  of  the 
State  of  Montana  are  here  today  to  try  to 
iron  out  their  problems.  The  above  cere- 
mony was  carried  out  in  a  traditional  and 
beautiful  manner. 

Hon.  John  W.  Bonner.  Governor  for  the 
State  of  Montana,  was  IntrfKluced  by  Miss 
Condon. 

Brief  summary  of  the  address  by  Governor 
John  W.  Bonner: 

"Judge  Johnson,  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr. 
Archdale.  Senator  Phillips.  Dave  Higglns.  our 
distinguished  guests,  members  of  Indian 
Tribal  Councils  of  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
friends,  this  is  a  historic  meeting  as  far  as 
the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Montana  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Montana  that  a  meeting  of  this  type  has 
been  called  In  this  State.  I  welcome  all  of 
you  on  behalf  of  the  great  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

"I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  on 
the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  and  per- 
haps know  the  Indians  and  their  problems 
as  well  as  any  man. 

"As  attorney  general  I  again  faced  the 
problems  of  the  Indians  of  this  State.  It 
is  my  conclusion  that  more  time  has  been 
given  Investigating  these  problems  than 
solving  them.  Frankly  speaking  we  have 
had  enough  Investigation  and  the  time  has 
come  to  solve  these  Indian  problems.  Our 
real  problem  Is  to  give  to  the  Indians  the 
same  status  as  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  means  giv- 
ing them  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  which  are  borne  by  every  citi- 
zen. The  obligation  should  be  recognized  as 
soon  as  possible.  One  of  the  important 
problems  will  then  have  been  solved,  and 
the  Indians  will  then  face  the  problems 
which  are  faced  by  all  other  citizens  from 
time  to  time.  The  landless  Indians  are 
men.  women,  and  children  without  a  coun- 
try, because  our  Congress  has  not  legally 
recognized  them.  We  must  have  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  give  them  legal 
recognition.  Do  not  let  anyone  forget  that 
there  are  many  Indian  gold  star  mothers  In 
Montana.  Indian  servicemen  have  made 
outstanding  records,  and  whether  they  are 
tribal  Indians  or  landless  Indians  they  are 
denied  the  rights  given  to  other  veterans. 
We  should  see  to  It  that  every  Indian  Is  given 
the  right  to  serve  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Our  Indians  as  a  whole  face  problems 
of  discrimination  and  face  more  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  than  most  people." 

Governor  Bonner  stated  that  he  helped 
call  the  Governors'  Conference  of  Indian 
Problem*  in  St.  Paul.    If  all  Indian  Staves 


would  support  the  program  It  would  glv* 
the  Indians  greater  opportunities  to  have 
their  problems  heard  and  place  thetn  on  an 
equal  status.  Seventeen  Sta:«8,  Including 
Montana,  have  Joined  In  an  Interstate  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Affairs.  Out  of  the  suggestions 
made  at  this  meeting,  five  proposals  have 
been  drafted  and  passed  on  to  Congress: 

1.  Repeal  of  the  Federal  law  prohibiting 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

2.  Authorization  for  housing  program 
which  will  accommodate  Indians. 

3.  Extension  for  2  years  of  the  time  for 
settling  Indian  claims  which  Is  due  to  expire 
August  13.  1951. 

4.  Provision  for  a  vocational  education 
program  that  will  enable  Indians  to  take 
suitable  Jobs. 

5  Scholarship  program  which  will  enable 
Indian  students  without  the  necessary  funds 
to  obtain  a  higher  education. 

Governor  Bonner  added  the  foregoing  pro- 
posals to  the  above: 

1.  To  permit  rehabilitation  loans  with  a 
reasonable  rale  of  intereft  from  various 
sources.  • 

2  A  program  of  public  works  on  the  reser- 
vation to  provide  roads,  etc. 

3  Abandonment  of  racial  discrimination 
and  all  discrimination  against  the  Indians. 

4.  Veteran  program  to  help  Indian  vet- 
erans, so  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
they  will  have  the  same  rights  as  other 
veterans. 

5.  Give  the  Indians  the  same  status  a« 
other  citizens. 

6  Recognition  by  Congress  of  landleaa 
Indians,  and  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for 
them. 

"Of  course  there  are  many  other  needs 
which  will  benefit  Indians.  Many  problems 
have  not  been  solved  because  they  have  not 
reached  the  proper  authorities.  We  have 
sincerely  tried  to  do  everything  poesible  to 
solve  our  Indian  problems."  Governor 
Bonner  concluded  his  addresa  with  aa 
analysis  of  the  work  to  be  done  In  solving 
the  problems  of  Indians  In  Montana  and  the 
big  Job  of  solving  these  problems.  He  closed 
his  addresa  with  an  optimistic  statement 
that  he  Is  willing  to  work  Xot  such  a  pro- 
gram and  asked  the  united  support  of  all 
tribal  councils  In  the  State  In  a  united 
effort  to  achieve  this  program. 

The  laws  of  1951,  established  the  Office 
of  Coordinator  of  Indian  Affairs.  This  makes 
It  possible  for  the  Indians  to  help  solve  their 
own  problems.  Montana  Is  the  only  State 
that  has  such  an  act  enabling  its  people  to 
aid  In  solving  problems  confronting  Indians. 
Governor  Bonner  paid  tribute  to  those  who 
started  this  bill  and  were  successful  In  get- 
ting It  passed. 

Respwnse:  Mr.  James  Archdale,  Poplar. 
Mont. 

Chief  Black  Owl,  an  Asslnlbolne  Indlah 
from  Poplar,  who  has  frequently  gone  to 
Washington  to  fight  for  the  Indians,  gave 
the  response  to  Governor  Bonner's  address. 
In  his  response  he  gave  many  historical  facts 
of  the  American  Indian  and  the  difficulties 
the  Indian  encountered  and  the  new  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  him  every  day.  He 
stated  that  the  Indians  still  love  this  coun- 
try and  are  still  loyal  to  this  country,  but 
It  Is  necessary  that  they  band  together  to 
gain  the  rights  that  belong  to  them,  such  as 
getting  their  water  rights  and  mineral  rights 
which  have  been  taken  from  them.  Also  the 
Indians  must  be  able  to  sell  their  cattle, 
and  should  also  receive  decent  wages  for  the 
work  they  do  In  order  to  raise  their  standard 
of  living  to  the  level  of  other  citizens  of  this 
country.  They  wlah  to  cooperate  with  Gov- 
ernor Bonner  and  Miss  Condon  In  making 
this  conference  a  success.  Indian  people 
are  rich  In  resources  but  have  none  of  the 
other  necessities  of  life.  ThU  conference 
should  also  do  something  at>out  the  preju- 
dices against  the  Indians. 

Mary  M.  Condon  Introduced  Mr.  Felll 
Cohen,  an  attorney  from  Washington.  D.  C, 
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vbo  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Uerfallom  on  tb« 
pro^un  Mr.  Ooben  Is  m  pneticlng  attorney 
frocn  WaaHlnrtoB-  D.  C .  «bo  haa  ror  ycsra 
studied  Indian  law.  and  fought  for  Indian 
ri|i>it». 

Mt  Cohen  espnuaed  his  icratitudc  (or  tba 
prlvUece  of  upcakiDf  at  ttila  conference,  and 
paid  trlbuts  to  OoTcraor  Bonner  and  to 
Justice  Adair. 

He  told  of  tbe  veaitb  that  the  Indiana 
have  :ost  In  tiie  last  100  ytmn.  and  itated 
tb&t  today  moat  Indlajoa  faced  great  poverty. 
He  stated  tbat  for  years  their  enemlea  have 
been  trylnf  to  divide  the  Indiana  and  that 
If  they  vanted  to  -ver  acoompllah  anything. 
the  Indiana  miitt  stick  toother.  Be  paid 
tribute  to  CSovcmor  Bonner  because  he  had 
all  tribes  reprereiitMl  at  once.  Instead  of 
havtng  ofM  tribe  at  a  time. 

Tbere  are  oo  record  over  500  ofBcial  studies 
of  Indian  problenu.  These  studies  have 
DTVer  been  put  Into  effect  and  the  problems 
solved.  Be  stated  tb^t  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Oovcmment  have  ^ne  through  the 
followUXK  stages  of  phUoeophy: 

1.  Kxtcrmlnatlon.     * 

S.  Trmaamlgrmtlon. 

8.  Isolation. 

4.  PatcmaUsm. 

He  stated  that  tn  tbe  last  100  yean  the 
approfalatlona  made  to  Indians  have  been 
reduced  by  SO  percent;  however,  the  ap- 
proprlattona  to  the  Indian  Bureau  have  been 
raised  535  times.  Indians  must  be  aDoved 
to  solve  thetr  o^m  problems  without  the  In- 
dian Bureau  ruling  over  every  declsloti  tbey 
make.  Tbe  Indian  Bureau  has  blocked  every 
efTort  that  haa  been  made  to  give  tbe  Indians 
the  rights  they  deserve.  The  Indian  Is  leam- 
iBg  from  the  white  man  not  to  be  so  trusting, 
hut  to  be  aa  shrewd  aa  tbe  white  man.  He 
miMt  alao  team  to  take  over  tbe  white  man's 
method*  of  WOtn^  to  court  and  going  to  Con- 
greaa.  Ood  helps  thoae  who  help  tbem- 
selvea,  and  you  win  have  Cod's  Ueaaing  In 
your  strocgle. 

Mlaa  OoodoB  Intrgdaeed  Chief  Justice 
Sagh  Adair,  of  tbe  Montana  supreme  court, 
who  tntrodoeed  Boo.  N.  B.  Johnson,  Justice 
oi  the  auikeme  court  of  Oklahoma,  and  prea- 
Ment  of  the  national  Congreas  of  American 
Indiana. 

Jtidge  Jolmaon  expreaaed  bis  gratitude  at 
being  Invited  to  Montana  for  tbe  conference. 
He  said  It  waa  very  gratifying  to  see  the  high 
ofltelala  of  Montana  taklsg  such  intereat  In 
the  nuitans  and  thetr  problems.  He  ex- 
piMMil  the  hope  that  other  governors  of 
ottMr  Stataa  wUl  follow  Goremor  Bonner's 
example  and  take  such  an  active  Interest  In 
tbe  Indian  people  of  their  States. 

Be  ektended  greetings  from  Oovemor  Mar- 
ray,  of  Oklahoma,  who  is  a  Chickasaw  Indian. 
Be  li  the  ftnt  Indian  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  Oklahoma.  In  Oklahoma  many  county 
aad  State  oOcea  are  filled  by  Indians.  This 
that  tn  Oklahoma  tbey  recognise 
to  thetr  true  llgirt  as  American  dt- 
and  not  as  a  segregated  group.  He 
stated  that  the  Government  haa  failed  In  fair 
deallBCB  wtth  the  Indians,  and  tbe  Indiana 
mtist  aeeept  tbe  ubtte  man's  ways  or  metb- 
octi  or  he  shall  be  forever  lost.  There  are  now 
400.000  Indians  tn  tbe  United  Statea  and 
Alarka  ttvtag  on  some  50  different  reaerva- 
ttoaa.  Vrm  men  in  Congress  have  the  time 
to  make  a  study  of  Indian  needa,  thus  they 
do  BOt  i«t  the  support  they  need  to  solve 
ttno  laubleuia.  The  Indians  have  bad  lands, 
aad  mtich  poverty  In  return  for 
eontrthutlcns  they  have  given  to 
etvOlMtfon.  Groups  must  organise 
tlwiuaelve*  heard  by  Oongrees.  and 
and  the  people  of  this  country 
toV^I^*'  fof  >  common  under- 
If  tbe  Indians  arc  not  to  be  aerl- 
Oovernoia  of  all  States  must 
to  Compress  that  tbe 
mw^  of  the  work  that  tbe 
Of  iMdlaa  Affiatn  is  now  doing  tnward 
.  and  other  services  as  they 
t  m  Man  hctter  lob  since  they  under- 


stand tbe  problems  In  ihetr  own  arras  and 
are   closer    to    the   people 

In  both  World  Wars  the  Indlan.s  have  c-  n- 
trlbuted  botli  in  manptwer  and  In  ihe  j  ur- 
cbase  of  bonds,  and  yet  they  dn  net  have  'tp 
rights  of  other  veterans  and  other  citi7<=n.s. 
Every  Indian  should  go  to  the  poll.-!  and  vnt*>. 
as  they  have  a  reservoir  of  p<iwpr  If  The; 
would  only  use  It.  The  eventual  wjUitlon  f 
Indian  problems  will  come  throiJt;h  the  edu- 
cation  cf   our   future   eeneratirn 

At  tbe  conclusion  of  J-adc»)  J  ihr.s  v.  '^  re- 
marks the  meetlr.R  adjourned  for  lur.rh 

ArrrHNr.cN  sE.ssirN   ji-nf  22.  i9si    state  ckp- 

nOL,  HCT7SE  CHAmn.   I   P     M.     MISS    MART   U. 
COmON   PXXSIDIMG 

The  aJternocn  sessu  n  dealt  w:th  repor'.s 
from  each  n'^ervatlon 

Blackfeet  problerru.  Mr    JiK  Brcwn,  u/ 
Browning  reporting 

In  1890  there  -/ere  18.000  Indians  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  mostly  full-bloods 
loday  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  <  u:  :f 
5.700  there  are  only  approximately  400  full- 
biood  Indian  families  This  Indicates  tne 
pace  of  asslmUation  amont;  Indians  He 
told  about  the  early-day  problem*  of  provid- 
ing education  and  getting  Lhe  children  to 
go  to  school,  and  now  the  problem  of  keeinnt^ 
tLem  m  school.  The  serious  problem  ;s  that 
educational    facilities   are    limited 

He  belle vea  that  the  Indians  should  have 
the  right  to  fcuild  up  their  busuiesses.  and 
bundle  such  businesses  themselves  Th'^v 
h&ve  partially  won  out  in  this  The  FJUck- 
feet  are  starting  a  pxjlicy  comniitiee  at 
Browninsc.  and  believe  with  the  backm*;  if 
the  results  of  this  meetini?  that  'hey  are 
foing  places.  This  ccmmutee  wculd  be  :n 
a  poeltlcn  and  have  the  pi;wer  to  '■>  t.&uit 
with  the  coordinator,  if  there  is  one.  ihe 
Governor,  and  inform  the  State  ofEcidis  of 
reservation  needs  and  wants.  The  pn^blein 
Is  to  get  all  tribal  ccuncils  to  uin'e  on  a 
program. 

Croto  Reservation  problem-i.  Mr    George 
Hogan  rejKn-ting 

One  of  tbe  most  serious  problem'"  r-t  the 
Crew  Reservation  is  the  educational  prob- 
lem. The  Crows  pa;d  de  ir!y  for  thfir  Pduca- 
tlon  by  giving  land  for  publ'c  schools  'n  ^,e 
built.  Each  year  Congress  appropri.ites 
enough  money  for  the  noonday  lunches  and 
the  tribe  gives  several  head  of  buffalo  for 
each  achool  dlatrict  In  every  public  sch->.  1 
In  the  various  distrjcts.  Out  of  2.800  chil- 
dren, 546  are  enrolled  in  Indian  .'chw  Is. 
Those  enrolled  in  other  acboois  number  756. 
thoae  not  enrolled  in  any  school  number  70. 

irregular  attendance:  Parents  should  bear 
respon&ibUity  of  forcing  children  to  attend 
school  regularly.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  good,  and  night  pastimes  and  tribal 
cuatoma  take  too  much  of  the  children's  time 
and  should  be  lessened.  Parents  and  te.ich- 
era  should  hold  meetings  in  order  to  under- 
stand one  another  and  children  as  well. 
Moat  diildren  need  tribal  assistance  in  urder 
to  reeelve  the  proper  education. 

Hon.  Sam  Mitchell,  secretary  of  state  for 
Montana,  was  Introduced  by  Miss  C<mdon 
Mr.  Mitchell  expressed  his  grntitude  fur  bem? 
able  to  Uve  In  this  State,  and  how  he  has 
enjoyed  serving  the  people  of  this  Sute  He 
stated  that  the  ofllce  of  th«>  secretary  of  state 
would  be  very  happy  to  assist  the  Indians 
\lth  any  problenu  In  every  way  possible. 

Crots  Affrney  problems.  Mrn.  .Winnie  Wilharm 
rrporUvg 

She  stated  that  the  mothers  needed  cduia- 
tlon  tn  order  to  help  their  children  She 
told  of  the  early  days  when  children  were 
stolen  from  thetr  mottiers  and  put  into  board- 
ing schools,  and  of  the  hardships  and  In- 
sectnity  tbey  felt  st  being  treated  In  this 
manner.  This  ts  the  basis  for  the  feeling 
of  rebellion  wtilcb  still  exlsta  among  Indian 
people  today  She  told  of  the  dlscrlmlnaUoa 
pro'slems.  and  of  the  need  for  gett:n,{  t  .- 
petber  with  the  teachers  and  their  desire  "a 


rf«ir-*>rate  wtth  schools      She  stated  that  the 

.■  :n''.i  'i  her  tribe  prnfes.slon.ally  had  taken 
more  advantage  of  their  education  than  the 
men, 

F.'tj,'.  .  ad    Re^^erration    problerns.   Mr    Walter 
Marigeau  reporting 

Crf  of  the  prv.blems  on  our  reservation 
!>!  'he  mipratory  wrirker,  those  who  cl'i  sea- 
Foi'.a.:  work  m  dlfTerrnt  communities  where 
thT"  If  w<  rk  in  fruit  orchards,  suear-beet 
fleldp.  and  po»atn  fields  A.s  3  result  there 
are  children  who  sh'-'ild  have  graduated  from 
hl>?h  school.  *ho  are  just  commenciUk;  high 
school  fcecaui^e  of  ihef-e  periods  ihey  l.avp 
r.i'sed   attending  «;o:!''.  !   while   workir.e 

He  broutjht  up  the  quei.-llon  of  what  th;s 
new  ')rganiz.i:.loii  ;ind  thi-.  conference  could 
do  ff.r  the  Indian.'*  He  wondered  if  they 
«ii,.i.:d  .supp< n  the  Federal  program,  the 
fctrt'e  progri-m.  or  have  two  prii^rams  As 
11  Is  tnty  dlready  Cnr.-y  about  00  percent  i>f 
:;:■    a:lr.;iiii-it.r:tUon    rv.   their   reservation. 

H:-  raided  the  question  of  \tho  is  r'-spori- 
tihlf  f  T  fli.ar.ciug  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren wh<*  are  lesi-  than  one -quarter  Indian 
blood 

He  stared  '.hat  the  Flathead.s  do  not  have 
a  h  :spital  either  on  the  reservation  ur  m 
ihfiT  town  to  care  for  their  .sick 

rh-j  tribe  must  pay  h*  .spitalizatlm  f.r  lt5 
people,  and  140, 0'O  last  year  was  approxi- 
mately the  c:  .=it  cu'  of  tribal  funds  for  this 
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cirry    their    own    law    and 


order,  and  this  !.•;  airo  p.ild  from  trl'-.al  fund?. 
They  pay  all  expense;:  except  the  wncc.«  of 
''ne  or  two  per.=;cns  who  work  for  the  Indian 

Service. 

There  Is  a  lO-perccnt  charge  against  'he 
sa'e  of  timber  La.'t  year  ihi.s  amounted  to 
.  i<  '::  «40  CO"  One-half  of  the  Irdi.in  v^el- 
r,:r"  '< Tf  Is  also  p.'ld  by  the  tribe,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  county. 

C'^j'f  Charlo,  interpreted  by  B<^b  Adams 
Chief  Charlo  expres.wd  his  desire  that  they 
Fhfiuld  band  to^fether  to  solve  their  prob- 
lem-s  and  needs.  He  told  of  his  persmal 
problem  of  paylniT  for  irrigation  water  twice 
whi  :h  he  hai?  never  used.  He  wanted  to  know 
wh  it  he  could  do  to  have  the  bill  rem'-ved 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  against 
hi.s  nrorerty 

I:,  answer  to  this  problem  Governor  Bonner 
?a,d  that  he  would  wTlte  to  the  Bureau  of 
Rerlama'icin  to  we  if  some  adjustment  can- 
not oe  made 

Fcrt  Rrikicp  H''rr'-vatirn  prnblemi,  M'    To'n 
Ma  n  repot  ting 

>ie  said  thnt  they  have  many  educated  Ii'- 
d..i:'.a  'jn  their  reservation,  some  with  college 
rie.;rees  and  otiiers  with  at  leas^  a  hlgh-schoo: 
eilMCiition,  These  men  are  in  a  position  to 
t<ike  rare  cf  their  own  affiUrs  If  given  the 
rh.incc  The  criticism  Is  brought  cut  that 
the  Indian  cannot  make  his  own  leases,  and 
by  going  through  the  Indian  Office  there  is 
BO  much  red  tape  that  It  takes  a  week  to  a 
mm-h  to  get  any  action.  The  Indian  can- 
not develop  his  business  ability  because  his 
r.ght*  to  Uansact  his  own  business  are  taken 
from  him  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  Indian 
Office  i.s  so  strong  that  there  is  no  way  to 
tivXi  It.  He  expresses  the  strong  feeling 
against  the  Indian  QfBce.  aiid  he  thinks  that 
there  snoiild  be  some  way  to  overcome  having 
10  have  all  )t  their  business  conducted 
throuKh  the  area  cfBce  There  is  a  tre.Tien- 
dou.=  need  for  rehabilitation  on  the  Port 
P:rk  Reserva'lcn.  There  are  500  families  of 
Indian  blxd  on  the  reservation  and  over 
one-half  of  them  need  better  hemes  He 
sp«-ike  highly  jf  the  education  program  on 
his  reservation  and  the  employee  situation. 

f   >■?  Pt'fc  /?c»f  "-rnftcn  problemf — Ja^.fs 
Arrhdalc  reporting 

The  land  on  Uie  Fort  P»ck  Reservation  Is 
ctr.<;lderrd  as  the  hread  basket  of  Montana. 
They  .ship  out  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
each  year. 

One  or  cur  profclcns  Is  the  question  of 
imgattcn.     T^e  Indians  are  selling  tco  much 
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of  their  land  to  the  white  man.  There  Is  a 
false  economic  background  back  of  every  one 
of  these  people.  We  have  some  1.400  Indian 
children  that  are  landless.  Out  of  3.200  peo- 
ple we  have  some  500  Indian  families  and 
about  50  percent  of  them  need  livable  homes. 
Out  of  these  500  Indian  families  we  have  a 
small  percentage  of  them  who  are  crippled 
people,  orphaned  '•  ildren,  blind,  incapable 
of  taking  care  oi  Ui- Ir  own  business.  He 
believes  that  the  liquor  law  should  be  re- 
f^ealed  because  there  are  only  about  3  percent 
of  the  Indians  who  are  addirted  to  the  use 
of  liquor.  He  feels  that  the  Indian  people 
are  displaced  persons  because  they  have  had 
all  cf  the  water  and  mineral  rights  taken 
away  from  them,  and  they  do  net  have  the 
opportunity  to  lease  their  own  land  or  do 
their  own  business, 

Sorthern  Cheyenne  Reservation  problems, 
Rufus  Walloicing  reporting 
In  the  summer  of  1947  the  Indian  Bureau 
closed  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Ho&pltal.  This 
ho,spitaI  cost  the  Government  $121,000.  They 
niuit  take  their  people  to  the  Crow  Agency 
Hospital.  It  is  42  miles  to  the  nearest  hos- 
pital and  80  miles  for  some  people  on  the 
reservation.  The  ambulance  often  takes 
patients  in  to  the  hospital,  and  they  must  be 
returned  to  make  the  best  of  their  illness  be- 
cause the  hospital  is  filled.  He  thinks  that 
the  area  ofBce  in  Billings  should  recommend 
the  reopening  of  their  hospital.  They  have 
written  to  their  Congressman,  and  also  to 
the  central  office  and  they  get  no  coopera- 
tion but  are  merely  told  to  go  to  their  area 
ofBce,  The  area  office  feels  that  rather  than 
reopen  this  hospital  they  can  take  their  pa- 
tients to  the  Crow  Agency  Hospital.  Our 
Go\ernment,  who  sends  millions  of  dollars 
to  foreign  countries  to  rearm  them,  could 
just  as  well  spend  some  of  that  money  to 
maintain  that  hospital.  There  Is  a  clinic 
that  is  held  there,  once  or  twice  a  week. 
He  believed  that  this  money  could  Just  as 
well  be  spent  to  reopen  the  hospital  and 
handle  the  health  problem  in  the  proper 
way.  He  also  stated  that  the  northern 
Cheyennes  have  a  controversy  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  repayment  for  .-e- 
lief  cattle  issued  in  1934  and  1935.  These 
cattle  came  from  drought -stricken  areas  dur- 
ing the  depression. 

Sorthern    Cheyenne    Reservation    problem<i, 
Mr.  Standing   reporting 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  .some  time 
ago  borrowed  C500,006  from  the  Government, 
and  they  in  turn  loaned  this  to  individual 
Indians  to  purchase  cattle.  The  difficulty 
was  that  'hey  could  not  get  started  because 
the  loans  were  so  small  that  they  could  not 
sufficiently  increase  their  herds.  This  year 
the  Indian  Bureau  is  now  collecting  what 
the  tribe  owes  to  the  Government,  "We  tried 
to  ask  for  an  extension  many  times  before 
the  money  came  due,  but  we  were  always 
refused  ■■  They  must  now  have  their  moujy 
or  take  back  the  stock.  At  least  1.800  head 
of  cattle  will  be  taken  back  in  the  next  6 
years,  which  works  a  hardship  on  the  tribe  as 
they  will  not  be  able  to  build  up  the  herd  in 
time  to  save  some  for  their  own  use.  Many 
Indian  boys  are  fighting  in  Korea  for  their 
land  and  for  their  freedom..  We  will  fight 
here  ,shoulder  to  shoulder  until  we  get  what 
we  want.  We  must  fight  for  our  freedom  or 
we  shall  forever  be  wards  of  the  Govern- 
ment," 

Rocky  Boy  Reservation  problems.  Joe 
Cochrane  reporting 

The  Landless  Indians  have  such  poor  land 
that  it  Is  impossible  for  the  people  there  to 
make  a  living.  As  a  result  they  have  people 
all  over  the  Stute  of  Montana  who  are  doing 
odd  Jobs  in  order  to  make  a  living.  They 
have  some  boys  who  should  be  graduated 
from  high  school  and  who  are  still  In  tbe 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This  is  a  white 
mans  problem  as  It  cannot  be  handled  by 
tbe  reservation. 


Landless   Indian    problems,   Mr.   Belgrad 
reporting 

He  expressed  the  desire  to  get  together 
and  thresh  out  the  problems  and  arrive  at 
some  definite  decisions. 

He  thanked  Governor  Bonner  and  Miss 
Condon  and  the  rest  of  the  non-Indian  peo- 
ple who  have  given  their  time  and  effort  to 
help  the  Indians  to  find  a  better  way  of  life. 

Summary  0/  afternoon  discussions.  Robert 
Yelloutail,  C'ow  Reservation 

Mr  Robert  Yellowtall  summarized  the 
aiternoon  discussions  in  a  very  able  manner. 
His  remarks  centered  around  the  following 
ideas: 

Indian  affairs  come  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Congress  to  handle  In  a  legislative  man- 
ner, but  Congress  is  restricted  in  abrogating 
rlghU  which  belong  to  the  Indians.  These 
statement*  were  quoted  from  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  The  Indian  Service  has  had 
36  commissioners  all  of  them  selected  on 
the  basis  of  political  patronage.  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  is  not  subjected  to  court 
review  so  the  problem  of  the  Indian  becomes 
entirely  political.  The  rights  of  the  Indian 
are  based  upon  cur  "Magna  Carta.  "  as  ex- 
pressed in:  (1)  Declaration  of  Independence; 
(2)  Constitution;  (3)  BUI  of  Rights;  (4)  At- 
lantic Charter:  (5)  "four  freedoms,"  The 
Indian  was  here  before  the  white  man  and 
Is  included  in  the  phrase  "all  persons"  as 
expressed   in  the  fourteenth   amendment. 

DINNEK  MFETING.  7   P,  M.,  BANQUFT  ROOM, 
PLACEB    HOnX,   Jt;NK   22,    1951 

The  dinner  was  served  by  the  Placer  Hotel 
at  a  charge  of  $2  per  plate.  There  were  89 
people  present  at  the  banquet.  Miss  Mary  M. 
Condon  presided  very  graciously  as  toast - 
mistress  at  this  first  Indian  affairs  ban- 
quet. The  music  was  furnished  by  Mis.  Sig 
Berg  of  Helena,  and  the  principal  addresses 
were  given  by  Hon.  John  W.  Bonner  and 
Justice  N.  B  Johnson.  Chiefs  Iron  Pipe. 
Last  Star,  Buffalo  Hide,  all  dressed  in  lull 
Indian  costumes  sang  the  Blackfeet  Welcome 
Song.  Several  impromptu  speakers  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  the  group  In  words 
of  praise  to  Miss  Condon  and  Governor  Bon- 
ner lor  their  interest  and  support  of  this 
first  Indian  affairs  conference.  Justice  John- 
son spoke  very  eloquently  of  how  the  Indian 
must  proceed  to  accomplish  the  solution  of 
his  problems.  He  offered  the  services  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in 
support  of  their  program. 

SATtHDAT,    JUNE    23,    1951.    9    A     M, 

The  conference  and  delegates  met  in 
grroups  for  making  recommendations  for  a 
program  of  procedures  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Montana  Indians 

Each  section  had  a  leader,  a  recorder,  and 
a  summarizer: 

The  groups  met  as  follows: 

Education:  Miss  Mary  M.  Condon,  leader. 
room  84,  Mitchell  Building. 

Employment:  Mr.  M  Joe  Miller,  leader, 
first  floor,  Mitchell  Building. 

Health:  Mrs,  Henrietta  Crockett,  leader, 
room   168.  third  floor,  Mitchell  Building. 

Welfare  problems:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Cassutl. 
leader,  senate  chamber,  Capitol  Building. 

Veteran  problems.  Mr.  Forrest  Gerard, 
leader,  committee  room  325A. 

Federal  relations,  treaties,  claims,  land: 
Mr.  Felix  Cohen,  leader.  Governor's  reception 
room. 

Public  works,  economic,  and  business 
problems:  Mr.  Dave  Higgins.  leader,  house 
chamber. 

Landless  Indians:  Senator  Phillips,  leader, 
conunittee  room  325B, 

THDU)  CENEKAL  SES&IOM,   1   P.  U.,  JtJNE   23,    1951. 
HOUSE    CHAMBEXS 

House  chamber,  third  floor.  State  Capitol 
Building,  Miss  Mary  M.  Condon,  presiding. 

Education,  employment,  health,  welfare, 
veterans'  problems.  Federal  relations,  treaties, 
claims,    land,   public    works,   economic   and 


business  problems.  landless  Indnans,  section 
reports  were  on  the  agenda. 

Mr.  Pamburm  made  a  motion  that  all  nom- 
inations be  made  from  the  flcxir,  It  was 
seconded  by  Mr,  Hlgglns.  no  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  motion  was  carried, 

Judg(>  Johnson  was  Introduced.  He  said 
that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  the  American  Indians  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  LoTsry  Hotel  on  July 
24-27.  1951,  He  said  that  there  would  be  a 
Governors'  Interstate  Council  meeting  at  the 
same  time.  In  case  anyone  wants  to  go.  he 
should  write,  202  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington.  D,  C,  Ruth  Bronson,  secretary. 
Congress  of  American  Indians, 

The  landless  Indians 
The  landless  Indiaru  report  was  given  by 
Mr  Belgard.  of  Helena  Mr.  Joe  Dusone  had 
wired  his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be  present 
to  give  the  report  on  the  landless  Indians. 
Some  of  the  problems  that  confront  them 
are: 

Rehabilitation  of  landless  Indians  beads 
the  list.  If  this  program  were  carried  out  It 
would  mean  a  great  deal  In  helping  landless 
Indians  be  fjetter  taxpayers  In  Montana, 
Many  landless  Indians  that  are  on  relief  rolls 
and  receiving  aid  in  various  ways  would  be- 
come self-sufficient.  Another  problem  is 
education.  We  feel  that  the  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  education  must  l>e  consid- 
ered together.  There  Is  much  Improvement 
to  be  made  In  education.  These  children 
must  have  the  highest  quality  of  education 
In  order  to  compete  In  our  way  of  life,  Mr. 
Belgard  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  landless 
Indians  can  establish  themselves  so  that  they 
can  take  a  place  in  society  and  become  use- 
ful taxpayers  like  everyone  else, 

Mr.  Belgard  read  his  resolutions  and  made 
a  motion  that  the  resolutions  of  the  landless 
Indians  be  accepted;  the  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr  Pamburm;  no  discussion  fol- 
lowed, and  the  motion  carried. 

The  landless  Indians  presented  a  charter 
that  showed  that  they  were  organized  as  a 
legal  unit. 

Mrs  B,  M.  Phillips,  senator  from  Phillips 
County,  told  of  her  long  experiences  with 
the  landless  Indians  and  urged  rehabilita- 
tion so  that  they  could  become  contributing 
citizens, 

Montana  Landless  Indians'  Resolution 
"Be  if  resolved,  That  there  be  conveyed  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  Montana  Representatives  In  Congress, 
that  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  conference  that 
Senate  bill  743.  now  pending  before  Congress 
tor  the  rehabilitation  of  the  landless  Indians 
of  Montana,  be  enacted  Into  law,  and  tnat 
this  resolution  be  accompanied  by  Montana 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1,  setting  forth 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the 
Montana  landless  Indians,  introduced  by 
Senator  Mrs.  B  M  Phillips,  and  adopted  by 
the  Thirty-second  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Montana." 

Resolution  of  Protest 
"Whereas  that  certain  strip  of  land  bought 
In  the  vicinity  of  Great  Falls,  described  as 
follows,  blocks  14.  15.  '22.  Sun  River  Park 
addition  in  the  N^j  of  section  9.  T.  »N..  R. 
3E.  p.  m.  Montana,  containing  some  40  acres 
or  more  purchased  for  the  purpose  and  use 
of  landless  Indians  residing  In  Great  Falls, 
and  such  land  would  be  utilised  by  said 
Indians  for  subsistence,  gardening,  and 
building  homes:  be  It 

'•Resoh^ed.  That  we,  known  as  tbe  landless 
Indians,  protest  any  action  to  \x  taken  for 
the  sale  of  said  land:  and  l>e  it  further 

"Be soiled.  That  the  land  In  question  be 
utilized  for  the  ptirpoee  for  which  tt  wa* 
bought  " 

Montana  Landless  Indians  Resolution  at 

Thanks 
"Whereas  our  great  and  hinnane  governor, 
the  Honorable  Joiin  W  Bonner,  ha*  expreaaed 
deep  interest  In  us  and  has  encouraged  us  to 
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orir&niae.  to  niMly  our  i»-obiema.  and  to  tak* 
action,  and 

--Whcr«a«  Senator  (Ura.)  B  U.  PhUlipa  baa 
workad  tlrclMsly  and  ▼oluntarlly  wttbouc 
compenaatloa  In  our  behalf,  and 

"Whereaa  we  rccognlaed  MUa  Umtj  U  Con- 
don. State  auperlntendent  of  pubUc  tnatruc- 
tlon.  and  b«r  wouderful  aaalstanu.  aa  having 
playeii  a  great  part  tn  making  thla  conference 
a  msctm :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"JkjolMd.  That  the  Montana  landleaa  In- 
diana are  daaply  apprecuttve  and  tender  thla 
exprwaloo  ot  their  moat  alncere  thanka  and 
gratltodc." 

Mr.  Banry  Uttle  Dog.  spoke  briefly  that  he 
and  hia  frienda  Bert  Ear  Rlnga  oppoaed  the 
Hlgglna  resolutions. 

Public  works,  economic  and  biuin«.s.<  prob- 
lewu.  Mr.  Dact  Higgxns.  leader  and  ru-n- 
wiarteer 

Mr.  Hlgglna  read  hu  reeoluUona  regard- 
ing pubiic  works,  rcononuc  and  bu&meaa 
problems.  He  made  a  motion  that  his  reao- 
Imiona  be  aocept- d.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sharpe.  no  dlacueaion  followed  and  the  mo- 
tion waa  earrlad. 

"Whcnaa  there  are  vast  amoiints  cf  lands 
on  the  r—rvauons  that  may  be  In  agricul- 
ture status  by  Improving  and  extending  exist- 
ing road  faculties:  and 

"Wberaaa  existing  reservation  roads  are 
used  prlxaaniy  as  farm  to  market  roads;  and 

"Whereas  the  existing  roads  programs  on 
Indian  reaerratlona  have  be*n  receiving  In- 
s^dBdant  funds  to  properly  mainUln  and  Im- 
prove such  roads:  and 

"Whereas  roads,  trails,  and  bridges  into 
forest  areas  have  long  been  neglected  by 
reason  of  tack  of  funds,  thus  creating  serious 
conditions  with  respect  to  fire  hazards,  dry 
r«  and  bug  kill,  with  such  timber  products 
belnf  erlticaltj  needed  few  defense  purposes - 
and 

■"WhCT^as  the  lioproTlng  and  expanding  of 
roads,  trails,  and  bridges  to  promote  employ- 
mant  being  a  critical  factor  on  the  Montana 
nacMattaDs:  Wow,  therefore,  be  it 

"Mtaoiv^,  That  we  hereby  rsepectfully  re- 
qutst  tnunadtate  attention  and  Increased 
FadanU  appropnaUons  on  rsspeetiva  Montana 
I°dlaa  rsssi  lattoos  through  appropriate 
State  channels  in  order  to  alleviate  the  con- 
dition above  mentioned;  be  it  further 

"<cseteetf.  That  Federal  appropriations  be 
IneraaHd  for  soil  eonserration  on  the  reserva- 
tleas  throosh  the  proper  S.ate  channels  to 
take  ear*  of  flood  control  and  drainage  falling 
to  tbc  estagory  of  soil  conservation." 

Ttia  matttr  of  the  present  credit  regula- 
ttoPS  goramlDg  revolving  credit  funds  on  th« 
TSHinatlaDa,  and  the  securing  of  loans  from 
wlitlwg  loan  agendas  without  the  necessity 
of  foUowtog  the  credit  manual  was  discussed 
by  tb«  onmmtttee.  The  committee  unanl- 
DKNialy  dscldad  in  favor  of  presenting  this  In 


Commttt9€    report     on     Federal     relationa. 
trmttn,  elmtmt.  tends,  ifr.   Felix  Cohen. 


Ifr.  Mils  Cohen,  leader  of  the  Pederal  r«- 
^y*w»*.  twrtias.  claims,  and  land,  aald  that 
tbart  we  so  many  resolutions  thiit  they  had 
^vMsd  into  sections.  Mr.  Jim  Art5h- 
raad  his  resolutions  and  mad«  a  motion 
'  SmJ^  •eeepted.  This  was  seconded  by 
^' JPM^**»  thare  was  no  discussion  and 
•*•  mtMem  was  earrlad.  In  the  same  section 
Mr.  MnOotiald  read  his  resolutions,  one  dcal- 
taB  WMk  iRltstkn  problems,  and  the  other 
wttk  tbs  repayment  of  catUe.  He 
ft  aaMkm  that  his  resolutlooa  be  ae- 
TUm  motion  was  seconded  by  Mi«. 
km  followed  and  tlae  mo- 
Bieas  Orandjo  read  hia 
"a  motion  that  hU  reso- 

.- This  motion  was  eec- 

bf  Mr.  Main,  no  discussion  followed 
^  -"■      CMTted. 


Mr.  Mix  Cohen  read  a  rtsoltinnn  which 
was   presented   to   him    by    Mr'<    B     .:r 

made  a  motion  that  thi.*;  rc-wiJu^.' ...  :>■  ;i^  - 
cepted,  no  dlscxisslon  I  -Ut^wecj  a:.c]  '.i.v  a.  - 
tlon  carried 

There  were  more  prcblema  that  h.icl  jwi 
given  to  Mr.  Cohen,  but  ^ere  not  qu;:-  :*.,<;;,' 
to  be  voted  on,  so  he  xnnde  .*  .Tict.  i.  •;  ,.-. 
the  rest  of  lhe«e  probleras  b*  given  -i  ■;;t' 
advisory  ccm.Tiiitee  and  the  coord::.;'  r. 
This  motion  was  secinded  by  Vle.ide  -^'>.  ■  .- 
ley.  no  dlscu.«lon  f')i!owed  tnd  thp  i:  ■ .  . 
carried. 

Resolution     Tt     P»'rin!t     Indian     Trih",.-       f 

Montana  To  Have  Final  ConT-'l   Over  •n» 

Spending   ..I    Th*'ir    Own.    Inciini'.'>,    James 

Archdale.  StimmariTer 

"Whereas  Indians  are  ncv  prcventf^d  from 
speiidlng  their  own  Income  wuhout  the 
approval  of  vart  u-s  Government  officials  and 
cumbersome  red  tape  under  section  221  4  a.^d 
221  5  or  title  25  of  the  Codf^  j:  Federal  Regu- 
lations. prom-ilg.tted  by  ^tcretary  of  the  In- 
terior many  decades  a^-,  and  other  similar 
regulations  applicable  iyvih  t.,  ii-.d.v.dual 
and  to  tribal  Income;  and 

"Whereas  this  denial  .'jf  the  right  of  In- 
dians to  spend  their  own  money  destroys 
Indian  Initiative  and  prevents  Indians  from 
learning  through  experience  how  to  handle 
Ihetr  economic  pr  b!em.i  and  is  contrary  to 
American   principles,    and 

"Whertas  the  Legislature  of  he  State  of 
Mr.ntana  in  R  ;use  Memnrictl  \  i  5  has  re- 
quested the  Secretary  nf  'he  Interior  and 
Congress  of  the  United  S'ates  '^  abolish  all 
sucn  controus  over  -he  right  of  Indians  to 
spend   their   r-9.-A   money:    und 

■■Whereas  the  Commissi,  mer  of  hvlMn 
Affairs  advi.=;ed  the  Govprnor's  Interbt.i'e 
Indian  Conference  in  1950  that  these  con- 
trols had  been  al>jllshed  with  resnect  tn 
Individual  funds:  and 

"Whereas  the  Indian  Burea?:  in  1948  943 
and  1950  agreed  ♦n  supp<jrt  ISKislaM  r.  =;ivui2 
tribes  the  right  to  spend  their  (.'*n  ♦-■.h-vl 
income   without    bureau   supervisi- :n      ind 

"Whereas  Senators  Murray  .md  Ect-  n  ::  r  ■=• 
Introduced  a  bill  to  zT.int  the  trit>es  <  f  M^r.- 
tana  the  right  to  spend  their  own  triba!  in- 
come wtihout  bureau  superiislon  S  745 1 , 
and  similar  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
Congressman  Manstteld  iH  B  2124*  and  by 
Congresaman  D'Ewast  <H    R.   1936k  and 

"Whereas  we  have  been  advi.sed  thn  t.e 
Indian   Bureau   is   opp<»slng   this    le^islari   u 
despite  their  previous  pledges  and  pr   rni^es 
Now,  therefore  be  it 

•Retolved.  That  we  respectfully  ur£;e  th.^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  eUmm.ite  all 
controls  which  restrict  the  right  of  Indiana 
to  spend  their  own  funds,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  overrule  the  Indlin 
Bureau  and  give  his  =upp<  rt  to  the  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  Senators  Mtmajtr  and 
BcTow  and  Congressmen  D'Ewajjt  and  Mans- 
field, giving  the  tribes  of  Montana  final  con- 
trol over  the  spending  of  their  own  income  • 

Resolution  on  Leasing  Land.  James  .\rchdale. 
Summarizer 

"Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs reported  to  the  governors  interstate 
Indian  conference  In  1950  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  was  abolishing  its  paternalistic  con- 
trol over  Indian  leasing  and  was  alkwiiig 
Indians  to  lease  theix  own  lands  aiid  receive 
their  own  rentals,  and 

"Whereas  notwlthstandmk;  this  .statement, 
the  Indians  of  Montana  are  still  being  de- 
nied the  right  to  lease  their  own  lands  and 
receive  their  own  rentals  and  are  being 
threatened  that  unless  they  sign  over  p.jw- 
ers  of  attorney  to  the  superintendents  they 
will  be  denied  all  rights  to  get  any  Inc  )n.e 
from  their  own  property,  and 

"Whereas  the  result  of  Indian  Bureau 
control  over  leases  is  to  inject  deiavs  and 
ohstaelss  that  drastically  reduce  Indian  In- 
eonaa  and  dMtroy  Indian  Initiative  and  gr-es 


opp'T'unl'v  for  corruption  »nd  Influence  to 

Burfau   employees:    and 

wn«'reas  the  so-cailcd  ct-nservatlon  pur- 
p-.S'-^  ciT'>d  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  Justify 
p(-ri:.«--tuatiru;  its  coi.trols  could  be  much 
,';»•■ -f-r  fared  f.  r  by  Montana  State  cr  Ci)unty 
1.    ;ii'TV,iti('n  .tfflfials:   and 

"Wherea-s  the  Montana  Legislature  h.is 
pr'~tested  ri^alnst  the  interference  by  the 
I;;d..Hi  Bureau  wrh  the  rtglu  of  Indians 
to  lease  tiieir  uwn  lands.  N'/W.  therefore, 
be  it 

R,-<itdie(i.  That  we  appeal  * 3  the  Secre- 
'..if,  jf  the  Interior  to  rencind  all  regu.,.i- 
t;  OS  'ihich  prevent  Indians  f rt  m  leai-mg 
twe.r  -Au  land,  individual  or  tribal,  and  re- 
ceiving t';e  rr'ut.u.i  f:  m  this  land,  subject 
to  any  oc..^.i:;,io.'-  which  the  Induuis  may 
owe  by  re  o  :  :.  •.■.nt;  pledged  rentals  in 
payment  of  any    Ipht 

Resrbiti'in  on  irne.; ti;.n,  CatMe  RepavTiPo-. 
.Mr    Wal'er  M   V:   :.a!d.  ?umm,,iriz«'r 

"Whereas  th'^  ludians  on  several  resf r\' .- 
ticns  In  Montana  are  not  permitted  to  use 
their  1^:.  -^ater  :  t  irrlga'.lon  purp^^ses  un- 
less the  O  and  M  ,:har^e  i..  paid  In  advance. 
and 

"Whereas  the  Bill;i-.,.;s  area  cfHce  has  re- 
fused to  follow  the  :tct  of  C  n^ress  (23  U.  S. 
Code.  ^'T  :l3.o  )  provid;ng  for  reiml:ur.ienient 
of  O  .o;d  M  bills  th.it  have  toti;  ;is.efe£ed 
a^jai;..-"  r.:.:.in  lai.d  wnere  water  h.i^  rie-.er 
been  u-ed,  .md 

"Further,  individual  Indians  who  own 
land  have  been  unjastly  charged  for  bills 
that  the  Indian  Bureau  should  have  col- 
lected from  the  lei..see,  now,  there'i:rp  we 
urge 

"1.  The  Secret.ary  of  Interi  jr  *c  ranctl 
charges  on   lands  that   cannot   be   irr.^.tted. 

"2.  To  cancel  charges  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  should  have  collected  from  the  le<5ec. 
and 

■■?  Instruct  the  Billings  area  office  '.'  abide 
by  -he  ;ict  if  Congress  that  gives  Indians 
'.;.■'  ':cht  *  '  water  delivery  free  of  chnrie 
•i:";-.'f  -he  Indians  do  not  have  adec^uute 
luods  to  pay  for  such  delivery." 

Resolution  on  Cattle  Repayment.  Mr    Walter 
McCkjnaid.  Summarizer 

Whereas  in  the  early  thirties  the  United 
States  Government  transferred  drought- 
stricken  cat*.o  known  as  ERA  cattle  and  ID 
rattle    t^3    i^-veral    reservations    In    Montana; 

a  o  ■■ ! 

■■Wr.freas  these  cattle  were  purchased  on 
an  emergency  recovery  act  at  a  price  ranalng 
:r:,m  ..b<jut  J12  to  $22;  and 

W^.t■r'^■ls  these  cattle  were  meant  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  of  Montana. 
and 

■  Where. u-^  'he  Department  of  Interior  ha^ 
re-o-iUrvl  These  cattle  in  kind  or  money  on 
-h>'  ri'^ervatiens  of  Montana  at  the  prices 
^et  by  appraisers  at  $130  on  the  Flathead  and 
*I10  .-n  the  Biackfeet  and  various  prices  on 
fii.TTen:  reser\ations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

R'-o.vcd   That  we  urge  the  Department  of 

Intern  r  to  accept   the  same  purchase  price 

n  the  rattle  that  waa  used  when  the  cattle 

-ere  b'  tight  In  the  early  thirties;  and  be  it 

lur^Sipr 

"K'volrrd  That  the  Department  of  Interior 

tive  swell  extcnsio.ns  of  time  for  repavment 

IS    m:v,-    b*?    necessary   and   Justified    by   the 

iir'-urn.srances  on  the  various  reservations." 

Reidluticji;    on    Area   Office.    Eneoa    Orandjo, 

Summarizer 

vvhereas    Feder:U    appropriation    for    the 

i.' ..e(;t     :  the  Indian  tribes  of  Montana  and 

't.i.tr   adjicent   areas  are   being  diverted   bv 

the  Indian  Bureau  to  p.ny  for  the  expenses 

f    -he    B.llings    Indl.in    Bureau    area   office; 

-md 

Whereas  the  Billings  area  office  has  not 
■Mr^e  i:.y  work  during  the  time  of  its  exist- 
ence :n  any  noticeable  amount  for  the  ben- 
t'tlt  if  the  Indians  Mvmg  m  t^-  various  In- 
oian  re.-ervatione  m  Montana,  bjt  has  either 
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duplicated  or  interfered  with  the  necessary 
activities  on  the  various  reservations  of  Mon- 
tana and  its  surrounding  areas:  and 

•  Whereas  the  Billings  area  office  has  taken 
a:\av  p<,iwers  from  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  reservations,  whlcli  superin- 
tendents are  unable  or  not  empowered 
to  make  decisions  which  were  formerly  with- 
in the  province  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
particular  reservation  but  such  matters  are 
sent  with  the  recomimendations  ot  the  su- 
perintendent to  the  Billings  area  office  where 
decisions  are  delayed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Indians  living  on  such  reservations,  and  such 
Billings  area  office  acts,  in  most  instances, 
as  a  road  block  and  a  time  waster  in  getting 
matters  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
particular  reservation  to  the  proper  officials 
m  Washington.  D.  C  ,  and  such  area  director 
and  area  office  does  not  a.ssume  anv  re- 
sponsibilities of  officials  in  Washington. 
D.  C  .  so  as  to  decentralize  powers  as  origi- 
nally intended;  Now  therefore,  be  it 

■  Rr-xdird.  That  representatives  of  the 
Mi  ti'ana  tribes  of  Indians  tn  conference  as- 
sembled in  Helena,  Mont.,  at  the  first  ail- 
Indian  conference  respectfully  petition  the 
Coneress  of  the  United  States  to  abolish 
the  Billings  area  office  and  to  abolish  the 
useless  Jobs  maintained  by  that  office  and 
that  the  personnel  employed  in  such  useless 
jobs  be  separated  from  the  Federal  payToU, 
and  that  the  savings  resulting  from  such 
action  be  used  for  the  beneficial  purposes 
Intended  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  .Hid  the  Indians  in  reaching  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency:   be  it  further 

'Refolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  congressional  delegates  from 
the  State  of  Montana  and  to  the  proper  con- 
gressional committees  dealing  with  the  In- 
dian a"airs  and  appropriations  therefor,  and 
to  the  proper  Federal  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments." 

V'ff'O'aii  Committee — Forrest  Gerard,  leader; 

S:ci:e  DeMers,  suvimarizer ,   Meade  Sicmg- 

1«V.  recorder 

The  following  recommendations  have  been 
approved  and  passed  upon  in  this  section: 

1.  That  this  committee  endorse  the  bill 
r.ow  m  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the  Indian 
liquor  law. 

2.  That  we  recommend  an  amendment  to 
the  present  trust  patent  laws  on  the  Indian 
land  which  will  permit  Indian  veteran  wards 

.to  submit  their  land  as  security  for  a  GI  loan 
%y  an  approved  lender  under  guaranty  loans 
for  veterans. 

3  That  we  strike  out  that  portion  of  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act  which  states,  "at  the 
di.?cretion  of  the  Superintendent."  and 
change  that  part  of  the  sentence  to  read,  "to 
appear  before  a  Federal  Judge  and  leave  it 
t':'  hi?  decision  as  to  the  competency  of  the 
Indian  ward  Involved." 

4  Th.it  Korean  war  veterans  have  the 
sam.e  benefits  and  privileges  as  veterans  of 
World  War  U 

5.  That  the  United  States  Government  rec- 
ognize the  landless  Indian  veterans  as  legal 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoy  ail 
other  privileges  as  all  other  Indian  veterans 
as  to  loans,  education,  etc. 

6  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  urvted  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to 
permit  veterans  who  did  not  themselves  take 
ad',  .intage  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  because 
ol  family  responsibilities,  business  reasons,  or 
because  they  had  already  acquired  their  edu- 
cation prior  to  entry  Into  the  Armed  Forces. 
to  pa^s  on  such  t)eneflts  in  the  same  amounts 
a.s  such  veteran  would  have  beer,  entitled  to 
himself,  to  one  or  more  of  his  children  in 
such  prorated  amounts  as  he  or  his  widow 
micht  choose. 

Mr.  DeMers  moved  the  adoption  of  his 
report  of  the  veterans  committee,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  McDonald.  There  wa-i 
no  discussion  and  the  motion  carried. 


Governor  Bonner  had  to  leave,  and  before 
he  left  he  thanked  the  people  for  attending. 
Governor  Bonner  felt  that  a  lot  of  work  h.id 
been  accomplished  and  a  great  deal  of  Inter- 
est was  shown  at  the  conference  He  said 
he  would  take  these  resolutions  to  the  Gov- 
ernors' interstate  council. 

There  are  no  funds  to  hire  a  coordinator; 
•we  mu.st  get  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
money  for  a  salary.  We  need  someone  to 
help  the  Indians.  We  are  Just  starting  to 
move  along  in  this  work.  Gov.  John  W. 
Br.nner  asked  Mr  Bergan  to  take  on  this 
extra  work.  He  thought  an  Indian  would 
take  the  Job,  but  at  the  present  time  he 
could  see  no  one  that  could  qualify  better 
for  this  Job  than  Mr.  Bergan  Mr.  .Archdale 
felt  that  Mr.  Bergan  was  well  qualified  Mr. 
Meade  Swingley  spoke  highly  of  Mr  Bergan 
and  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Bergan  could  do  a 
fine  job. 

Nom.inations  were  open  for  an  Indian  co- 
ordinator. A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Archdale  and  .seconded  by  Mr  Swmgley  that 
Mr  Bergan  be  appointed  as  a  coordinator  oi 
Indian  aflalrs  for  a  year  and  a  half.  There 
being  no  further  nominations,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Pambrum  made  a  motion  that  all  the 
various  reservations  and  the  landless  Indians 
chrxise  two  delegates  to  be  on  the  advisory 
board  to  assist  the  coordinator  and  help 
make  resolutions.  These  two  people  can  be 
elected  in  any  manner  the  tribal  council 
desires  At  the  advisory  meetings  there 
■would  be  only  one  voting  delegate  from  each 
reservation.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Couture  There  was  no  further  dis- 
cussion and  the  motion  carried. 

Governor  Bonner  left  the  conference  to 
attend  another  meeting. 

Welfare    committee,   Mrs.    Dorothy    Cassutt. 

leader 

Mrs.    Irgens    read    the    recommendations 

concerning    welfare    problems;    she    made   a 

motion   that  these  resolutions  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr   Barrett;  no 

discussion  followed  and  the  motion  carried. 

Federal  level: 

1  To  provide  Federal  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation loans  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
and  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  family. 

2.  Authorization  for  a  housing  program 
that  will  encourage  integration  cf  our  In- 
dian citi7ens. 

3  To  support  a  vocational  education  pro- 
pram  that  will  equip  Indian  youth  to  take 
suitable  Jobs. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  scholarship  program 
to  provide  higher  education  for  promsing 
Indians. 

5  To  accord  IndiartS  equal  opportunity  for 
responsible  positions  in  the  Indian  Service. 
6.  To  establish  the  policy  of  placing  Indian 
children  in  public  schools  in  the  direction  of 
n'jrmal  transition,  thereby  ultimately  re- 
ducing and  eliminating  boarding  schools 
particularly  for  younger  children. 

"  To  urge  the  Indian  Service  to  make  In- 
creasm?  u.se  of  the  machinery  of  the  John- 
son-O'Maliey  Act  so  that  .agreements  may 
be  m.ade  for  services  of  health,  education,  law 
and  order,  agriculture,  and  relief  to  be  dis- 
pensed by  one  State  agency  so  that  Indians 
will  cea.se  to  feel  that  they  are  a  minority 
group  but  are  a  part  of  the  body  politic  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities 
cf  that  citizenship. 

8.  Extension  for  2  years  of  that  time  for 
filing  Indian  claims  which  expires  August 
13.  1951. 

9.  Repeal  of  discriminatory  liquor  laws. 
State  level: 

1.  Cooperate  and  support  the  State  coordi- 
nator plan. 

2.  Eaucate  the  public  toward  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  Indian  aflars  through  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  press  radio,  clubs,  and  other 
organizations   Interested  In  Indian  welfare. 


and  to  promote  more  community  Interest  to 
break  down  existing  barriers  that  may  be 
found. 

3.  Set  up  public  works  programs 
4  Encourage  education  in  the  broadest 
sense  lai  adult  education;  (b)  educate  chil- 
dren for  useful  citizenship,  (c)  make  known 
to  Indian  youth  opportunities  for  highT 
education,  such  as  scholarships. 

5.  To  promote  health  services  with  spe- 
cial attentlcn  to   mental   health. 

6.  To   repeal   discriminatory    laws. 

7.  To  actively  seek  services  to  which  In- 
dians  are  eligible. 

8.  To  make  known  to  Indians  their  right 
to  appeal  with  regard  to  social -security 
benefits. 

Heai'h  committee.  Mrs.  Hennetia  Crockett. 
leader:  Mrs.  Vina  Chattiri,  summamer 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  Mrs. 
Julia  Schultz:  "Inasmuch  as  there  is  only 
one  doctor  to  provide  medical  service  to  both 
Fort  Belknap  and  Rocky  Bey  Indian  Reser- 
vations, a  distance  of  100  miles  between, 
that  the  salary  of  the  doctor  is  Inadequate, 
that  the  hospital  has  only  30  beds,  that  there 
is  no  home  for  the  aged;  it  Is  therefore  re- 
quested that  an  additional  doctor  be  placed 
on  the  hospital  staff  at  Fort  Belknap,  and 
an  additional  appropriation  be  granted  by 
the  Government  to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
the  doctors  and  for  other  hospital  faculties 
and  that  other  provisions  t)e  made  for  medi- 
cal cam  of  the  landless  Lidlans.  since  the 
Fort  Bijlknap  Hospital  does  not  Lave  the 
facilities  to  care  for  then,  and  that  a  home 
be  provided  for  the  aged,  with  adequate  staff 
for  same." 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation. 
Mr.  Rufua  Wallowing:  "Inasmuch  as  the  hos- 
pital on  the  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 
has  been  closed  for  some  time,  there  Is  a 
dire  need  that  there  be  hospital  faculties 
for  the  Cheyenne  Indians  since  the  Crow 
Hospital  ii>  Inadequate  to  care  for  the  Chey- 
ennes  too.  It  is  requested  that  the  Cheyenna 
Hospital  be  reopened  and  a  stafi  provided  to 
operate  the  hcspital.  also  that  a  home  be 
provided  for  the  aged,  A  resolution  to  the 
efXect  that  the  hospital  be  reopened  Is  pre- 
sented herewith." 

Fort   Peck   Indian   Reservation.    Mr.   Dave 
Johnson:  "Inasmuch  as  there  is  evidence  of 
lack  of  proper  medical  attention  provided  by 
the  medical  staff  of  the  Fort  Peck  Hospital. 
and  the  hospital  facilities  are  Inadequate,  It 
Is  requested  that  a  complete   investigation 
be  made  of  the  present  medical  service  pro- 
vided by  the  Fort  Peck  Hoepital.  that   the 
need    for    another   hospital    be   Investigated. 
that  additional  appropriation  be  granted  for 
better  hospital  care  and  facilities  be  granted 
and  that  a  home  for  the  aged  be  provided."* 
Flathead     Indian     Reservation.     Mr.     Jess 
Couture:    "Inasmuch  as  the  tribe  has  been 
paying  for  all  hospitallzailon  costs  and  trans- 
portation costs  to  other  hospitals,  which  the 
tribe  cannot  continue  to  do  and  remain  self- 
Buppxjrting  and  inasmuch  as  the  present  doc- 
tor IS  unqualified  or  inadequate  to  fill  the 
position,    it    is  requested   that   the   Govern- 
ment   assume    the    cost    of    hospitalization, 
transportation  to  other  hospitals,  that  one 
doctor   now   employed   at   the   Holy   PamUy 
Hospital  in  St.  Ignatius.  Mont.,  be  ro'placed 
by  a  new.  better -qualified  doctor,   that  Dr. 
Mathews  be  replaced,  and  that  a  home  for 
the  aged  be  provided  by  using  the  old  hos- 
pital at  the  Dixon  Agency,  with  a  field  nurse 
to  keep  in  contact  with  the  old  people  for 
medical  attention." 

Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  Mrs.  Vina 
Chattln:  "Inasmuch  as  there  arp  many  old 
people  on  the  reservation  without  children 
to  care  for  them  and  without  adequate  functe 
to  take  care  of  their  living  expenses  and  med- 
ical care',  and  inasmuch  as  the  Blackfeet  Hos- 
pital is  not  equipped  to  care  for  old  people 
for  indefinite  period^  of  time,  it  is  requested 
that  a  home  be  provided  to  care  for  the  aged 
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Blackfeat  Indl&na.  with  a  staff  nurse,  that 
the  bom«  be  placed  In  Ercwnini?.  In  town 
where  It  wiU  be  eaally  accessible.  TbU  re- 
quest u  urgent  and  requires  Inunedlate 
attention." 

Beaotutton  Prorldlni;  for  a  Rome  for  tb« 
Aced  on  Every  Indian  Reservation  In  Men* 
tana 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
no  faculties  en  any  Indian  reserrallon  m 
Mon'^ana  for  aire  of  old  people,  and 

Whereas  Inadequate  care  of  the  a  zed 
creates  a  health  problem  becauw  of  Inade- 
quate funds  and  lack  of  hospital  facilities 
to  prOTldt  this  care  In  hospitals;  and 

"Whereas  the  Income  la  these  old  Indian 
paopi*  Is  iasufflcient  to  care  for  tbctr  liv- 
ing sipauws  and  medical  needs;  and 

"Whwaas  the  same  condition  exlsta  on 
each  Indian  rescTTstion  in  Montana:   Be  It 

~»€*ota€A  by  the  Montana  Indians  in  con- 
ferenc*  mMaemblett  at  Heleria  on  tKi*  23d  day 
of  Jun«  1951,  That  they  hereby  petition  and 
tuf*  tha  Buraau  of  Indian  Aflaln,  the  Otfica 
of  tlM  aaerctary  of  this  Interkv  and  the 
Congraaa  to  forthwith  appropriate  and  set 
aalda  the  money  ncceaaary  to  prorde  nec- 
eaaary  homea  for  the  aged  with  necessary 
staff  on  each  Indian  reservation  In  Montana. 
In  ordar  that  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  aakl  afsd  Indian  people  on  the  reser- 
vatkina  In  Montana  may  be  taken  care  of 
and  that  thsee  people  may  be  spared  the 
imnsraaaary  rlaks  of  life  now  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Ooremment  through  the  Bu* 
reau  at  Indian  Affairs  iirlthout  these  facU' 
Itles  for  care  of  the  aged  Indian  people  on 
the  Montana  raaarratlona." 

Baaototkm  Providing  fc«  the  StafBng  and 
Opcntkm  of  the  Cbryenne  Indian  Hos- 
pital at  Lama  Deer,  Miint. 
"^beraaa  there  is  at  the  Cheyenne  Indian 
ACm^  at  Lnxie  Deer.  Mont.,   a   complete 
Ooftrmaant-bum  hospital  unit  which  has 
bean  alMUidoned;  and 
^  "-wuertaa   tb«   Cheyenne   Indians   are   tn 
<**»*  iie«d  for  the  opening  and  immediate 
vae  of  thia  ho^ltal;  and 

"Whewas  they  are  now  and  have  been 
■laee  abandonment  forced  to  take  their  sick 
to  the  Crow  Indian  Agency  Hospital  which 
la  go  milea  distant  from  the  eastern  end 
<^  gw  Cheyenne  Indian  Reaervatlon;  and 
•^Wiwaaa  the  said  Cheyenne  tribe  from 
vnrf  moral  consideration  should  no  longer 
^  "^""y*  to  coptlmie  to  go  along  without 
**»*■  lott  ypnt  and  neeeaaary  health  pro- 
actlvUy;  and 

the  Crow  Agency  Hoepltal  Is  and 
taw  alvaya  bean  overcrowded  In  caring  for 
th«  lw>lth  needs  at  the  Crows,  and  Is  In  no 
poatttOB  to  take  on  the  extra  burden  of  car- 
l«f  f or  tba  patients  from  the  Cheyenne 
'"'^      Agancy;  and 

on  account  of  this  great  dU- 

•waral  Cheyenne  Indians  have  died 
■t»  to  the  aald  Crow  Hospital  In  emer- 
— ■ and 

In  the  winter  months  when  the 

Is  down   below   the   20  degree 

nieh    trlpa    are    most    hard    on    sick 

uul  In   Isbor   cases   several   case* 

births  enrouu  have  happened;  and 

raae  the  Oovcrnment  by  treaty  and 

diUgatlons   both   moral   and  legal   Is 

to   perform    this   kind   of    duty 

Cheyeane  Tribe;  Bo,  now.  there- 


by   the    Montana    Indians    in 

awMmblttd  at  Helena  on  tfiis  Z2d 

»  1951.  That  they  hereby  petition 

_    tte  Buraau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 

<<  *fc»  •aefwtary  of  the  Interior,  and 

to  forthwith  appropriate  >T>d 

neoaaaary  to  again  re- 

Daer  Indian  Hospital 

tta  baaltb  demanda  of  the  said 

may  be  met  and  their  peo- 

tlM  unnecessary  rlaks  of  life 

tbem  by  the  Government 


through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  A/Iairs  tn  ihc 
removal  of  personnel  of  their  hospual." 

Mrs.  Vina  Chattln  read  the  resolutions 
dealing  with  health,  asicl  she  made  a  motlun 
that  these  resolutions  be  accepted,  the  mo- 
tion was  second-d  by  Mr  r>Hvc  Hlggins.  no 
discussion  followed  aad  the  m /tli  n  canied. 

Mr.  William  Snilth  read  the  report  which 
was  drawn  up  by  the  i^toup  tha-  afe-.aed 
the  employment  secti.-n  He  made  >  a.LUua 
that  this  rep<;!rt  be  accepted.  ::  vwy  -^tconded 
by  Mr.  Couture,  no  diacu.s.-ion  t-.U^.. ed  and 
the  n:\ctlon  carried 

Recommendations  on  r^ie  pan'-i  on  frnpiof 
m.ent  Mr.  Jor'  Miiur,  icaier.  H'  Wiiliam 
Smttfi.   ^um^'iamer 

The  panel  on  err.ployment  unanlmnii.^ly 
agrees  that — 

1.  Indian  tribal  councils  must  \  f  'i;_-fd 
to  establish  employment  c  .rr.:r..'*ff'-.  nn 
each  of  the  Indian  re«ervatlci;.s  m  -he  ?'■.*' 
of  Montana. 

2.  Such  employment  committee.^  sh.  u'i 
be  designed  to  work  with  the  younger  j^t^n- 
eratlon  of  the  Indian  p<jpuLitlrn  f  the 
State  of  Montana  In  training  such  y ouni; 
people   In   the   Industrial   trides  and   cratts. 

3.  Such  committees  should  work  m  clos*- 
cooperation  and  harmony  with  the  Montana 
Employment  Service,  a  department  if  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission 
of  Montana,  to  effect  the  registration  of  all 
available  workers,  both  maie  ai-.d  female, 
with  the  employment  service,  so  tn.tt  the 
Indian  population  of  this  State  may  a<  hleve 
full  employment  and  the  Sute  ind  Nation 
be  thereby  enriched  In   all  ways. 

4.  Whenever  work  of  exiher  a  public  or 
private  nature  Is  to  be  performed  under  ctin- 
tracc  or  otherwise  on  an  Indian  re»ervatu:n, 
preference  should  be  given  by  ;;.;:..;  ,r 
private  employers  to  qualified  Indian  .v  rk- 
ers  living  on  that   reservation 

5.  Tribal  councils  and  Individual  'ovmcii 
leaders  throughout  Montana  must:  be  urged 
to  contact  workers  with  the  objective  of 
maintaining  and  developing  further  high 
standards  of  performance.  punctu.iUty  efB- 
clency,  and  dependability  f.mong  Indian 
workers. 

Education,  Ifm  Mary  M  Condon,  chai^^.an; 
Mr.  Walter  Morigeau.  ^■ummari.-.e' 

Mr.  Morigeau  read  the  report  conceri.lni? 
education.  He  made  a  motion  that  rhis 
report  be  accepted  It  w<vs  .seconded  by  Mrs. 
Burgess   and    the   motion   carried. 

The  committee  on  education  submiu,  the 
following  report  of  it^  deliberation  the  morn- 
ing of  June  23,  1^51,  in  the  form  of  five  roc- 
ommendatlons : 

1.  The  United  States  Indian  Service  give 
special  financial  support  to  vocational  train- 
ing In  high  schools  to  encourage  this  t>pe 
of  training  for  children  of  Indian  blood' 

2.  More  emphasis  be  given  to  the  cnf«,rcc- 
ment  of  compulsory  education  laws  on  In- 
dian reservations 

3  Indian  education  relmliursement  should 
be  given  for  all  children  of  Indian  bl-<:<l 
without  restriction  to  the  cne-fnurth  a*.- 
gree  of  blood  that  is  used  at  present. 

4.  Indian  children  should  be  admitted  to 
public  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
children  without  discrimination  of  any  klni. 

5.  The  United  States  Indian  Service  should 
make  the  education  of  Indian  chlldrtn  a 
long-term  project  with  more  erap'iasii  -a 
higher  education  than  at  present  This  will 
give  the  young  children  of  Indian  blood 
better  opportunities  to  fit  Into  the  Ameri- 
can stream  of  life 

The  following  Is  a  slogan  ThnmM  M.iln 
of  Fort  Belknap,  Mont  ,  offered  as  a  state- 
ment of  Indian  pojltlou  on  Federal  a:id 
State  relations; 

"TwnuMMO  TO  rsmaAi.  law,  not  tvunzd  loose 

AND    HOT    CSOKKO    DOWN 

"In  the  word  tether  we  can  spell  out  some- 
thing poeltlve  that  we  stand  for: 

"T  I*  for  time  that  each  tribe  needs  to 
figure  out  lu  program  oX  change. 


S  is  lor  education  for  our  ycun^i  pe:,Li« 
wb.i  win  have  to  ii-e  the  new  way. 

"T  is  for  Tribal  CcuncU  Rights  guorairet d 
by  Peneral  iaw 

•  H  IS  t(jr  home  haj>e— a  i?uaranty  that  ur 
refcr.-ition  h  'ines  w:!l  alwavs  he  i.'irs. 

■■£  is  for  i-coriomlc  piaiinin^  by  I;.J;.ini 
which  wii.  guaraiiieo  i  ur  tribal  assets  and 
our  own  administr.ition. 

"E  is  '  'r  reform  needed  by  both  Is.dl  .i.s 
and  whilet-  We  'a.II  Improve  In  .tir  rc- 
sponalbllUy  toward  eacii  other  is  \c  k'-ep 
In  mmu  our  rcfp  iislbillty  to  God  .ivnl  His 
laws- 
Mr.  Dave  Hlggins  read  a  rf  solution  dial- 
ing with  the  Goverr.ors  Conferenca  aiul  tho 
Inter-Couucil  on  Indian  AUalrs.  Mrs  Bur- 
gess made  a  motlo.i  that  this  resolution  be 
adopted,  it  was  seconded  by  Mrs.  Sch\/.tz, 
the  motloc  carried 

"Whereas  the  Governors'  Conference  at 
Whl'e  Sulphur  Sprinsr,  Va  .  !n  1950  ac!.  pted 
a  resolution  to  the  e*Tect  That  the  pr^  blems 
of  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  wrre 
also  prcbiom.i  of  the  Governors'  Conference; 
and 

"Whereas  and  also  at  the  Governors'  Con- 
ferenoe  at  St.  Paul.  Minn  .  17  9*ates  In- 
cluding Montana  Joined  in  the  formation 
of  an  Iiiter-C-!U!icil  on  Indian  Affair"  -jrhich 
engaged  lii  the  discu.'^slons  of  the  admitiis- 
tratlon  of  the  ailairs  ni  the  Indians  and  Snal- 
ly  reached  agreomeut  on  five  prop'  sal.c  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  which  prcposa.s  are 
as  fellows   to  wit 

"1  Pcpcal  of  the  Federal  law  prohibiting 
sale  of  liquor  to  Inrlians 

"i.  Authorl;^a*ion  for  a  housing  program 
that  will  en-r^\iragp  Integration  cf  cur  In- 
dian cltlrens. 

"1  ET*pn,«lcn  for  2  years  of  the  time  for 
r1hr:.5  Indian  claims,  which  is  due  to  expire 
.■".■iru-'t  13    1951. 

4  PrnvlFi.-r..';  fr-r  a  viioitlonal  pdurclijn 
rrotrram  that  will  equip  Indians  tn  taXe  sult- 
.ihle  jobs 

■t  F.'jtabliishmen':  of  a  sch'il.arshlp  program 
*hat  win  enable  promising  Indian  students. 
Ai'h,  jut  the  necessary  fundt,  to  obtain  higher 
"duc.^tion 

Whereas  the  representatives  of  22.000  in- 
diins  of  the  State  cf  Montana  being  met  in 
.-..-n'ercnce  at  Helena,  Mont.,  on  the  22d  and 
23d  day  of  June,  1961.  In  a  review  of  the 
.dnunij-tration  of  their  affairs  by  Washmg- 
r.-n,  and  Cher  matters  In  relation  thereto  by 
the  State  of  Montana  do  hereby  adopt  prc*- 
posals  numb-->r,s  1  to  5  ad'  pted  at  the  St. 
Paul  Conference  of  17  States,  together  with 
the  followirm  proposals,  numbers  6  tj  11, 
to  wit; 

"6  To  permit  rehabUltaticn  leans  -.vith 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  from  v^rl'jus 
sources  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  dcrerv- 
In^  Indians  t'^.  bec'.;r.«i  self-suScient. 

"7.  A  prcwTHra  of  public  works  such  as  ro  ds 
on  Indian  reservations  to  provide  liT:pro,i>- 
ments  and  employment  en  these  reserva- 
tions. 

"8    Aboll.«;hment    of   dtscrlralnatlrns. 

"9  A  vt:;rrnu8  pro-rrnm  to  help  r^.o  !n- 
dhin  ve^er.n  jn  that  there  will  be'  no  d(;uht 
•h.at  he  has  rho  =ame  rights  and  privileges 
.1,-  jther  veter.tr.s, 

"10  Cot  rdln.ited  efTort  to  give  the  Ir.dl'tt.s 
'h*>    s«sm.p   rU'hts   a.«    'ther   cltlrens. 

■'11  R"cc^nltlnn  by  Coneress  of  la-.dlrss 
l;:d'i')-^   and   a  prcu'r?m  of  rehabilitation 

*  Wh'^re-'--  r):c  Indians  of  Montana  In  con- 
fer<^rr-e  at  the  State  Capital  of  R!nntana  these 
22d  .i?'d  23d  days  of  Jxme  1931,  do  hereby 
<-ff1ria:!y  adopt  the  St  Paul  Conference  prc- 
v"^als  numbers  1  to  .5  as  herein  set  forth. 
tojrr'hf"  With  the  propoeaLs  ab<n-e  rec-m- 
mr"d.'d  numbers  B  to  11;  and  do  further 
herf!  y  reornmend  t*}  His  E::cellency.  the 
Oovpinor  nf  Montana,  that  he  dn  everything 
!n  hi!»  power  to  see  to  It  that  the  wishes  at 
the  Indians  of  Montana  be  conveyed  to  the 
Nat  If  nal  Onianlsatlon  of  the  bovemora* 
O  nference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Coruress  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  wlth- 
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In  their  respective  powers  to  write  Into  law 
the  said  11  proposals  herein  above  set  forth. 

"Done  at  a  State-wide  convention  of  the 
Indians  of  Montana  at  Helena.  Mont.,  these 
22d  and  23d  days  of  June  1951." 

H'  n  N  B.  Johnson  was  thanked  once  more 
for  attending  the  conference  on  Indian  af- 
fairs and  speaking  so  effectively  on  Indian 
problems  and  lending  his  prestige  to  the 
conference. 

M1.SS  Condon  introduced  Mr.  Bergan,  the 
coordinator  for  Indian  Affairs. 

There  bcine  no  further  business.  Mr  Cou- 
ture made  a  motion  that  the  meeting  he  ad- 
journed, it  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hlggins,  the 
motion  was  carried. 

JuiT  29.  1951 
Gov   John  W   Bonner. 
Hrlena    Mont. 
DE.^s  GovrRNoa;   I  want  to  again  express 
my    appreciation    for    the    many    courtesies 
extended  to  me  while  In  Helena.     It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  you  and  to  meet  with  your 
State  official.",  espjecially  the  chief  Justice  of 
your  supreme  court. 

The  result  of  the  Indian  conference  was 
most  heartening  and  gratifying.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  Indians  and  the  cooperation 
they  gave  you  In  working  out  the  purposes  of 
the  conference  was  remarkable.  It  was  a 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  the  Indians  of 
Montana,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  good  graces  tendered  them 
by  the  non-Indian  citizens  of  Montana 
through  you  as  Governor. 

H  )wever.  I  believe  It  will  be  necessary  to 
conduct  some  meetings  on  the  reservations 
among  the  full-blood  Indians  to  educate 
them  and  acquaint  them  with  the  alms  and 
purposes  back  of  this  movement.  'While 
there  was  absolute  harmony  among  those 
Ijjdians  present,  there  were  a  few  who  had 
some  misgivings  and  entertained  the  Idea 
that  the  State  was  endeavoring  to  take  over 
all  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  through  a  series  of  meetings  h"!-!  on  the 
reservations,  the  real  purposes  of  fie  con- 
ference can  be  explained.  Once  the  full- 
bloods  understand  thoroughly  what  the  State 
Is  trying  to  do,  I  feel  that  they  will  be  whole- 
heartedly behind  you  in  the  great  work  you 
have  started. 

I  do  hope  that  other  States  with  a  major 
Indian  population  will  follow  your  example 
by  calling  like  conferences  with  a  view  to- 
ward adopting  a  similar  course.  I  talked 
to  the  head  of  the  welfare  department  yes- 
terday to  get  his  views  on  the  advisability 
of  requesting  our  Governor  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  the  Indians  of  this  State.  I 
learned  from  him  that  certain  services  In 
regard  to  welfare  now  handled  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  well  be  handled  by 
this  department. 

I  have  also  learned  from  the  area  director 
of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  has  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
State  whereby  the  State  will  take  over  all 
the  health  services  heretofore  rendered  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  will  administer  those 
services  to  the  Indians  except,  of  course, 
the  three  Indian  hospitals  we  have  In  Okla- 
homa. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  you  an  ofBclal  invitation  to  attend  the 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  which  will  be 
held  m  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  July  24-27.  inclusive- 
ly I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  ap- 
pear on  our  program  and  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject which  you  think  will  be  of  Interest  to 
the  convention,  I  wiU  be  glad  to  arrange 
a  date  on  the  program  suitable  for  your 
convenience,  and  hope  that  your  business 
Is  so  that  you  can  be  with  us. 
With  all  good  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

N.  B.   JORNBOW, 

Fresident,  National  Congress 

of  American  Indians. 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  I 
(Iniroduceu  by  Phillips) 
A  Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Ctate  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Coneress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Honorable  James  E  Mukrat 
and  Zales  N.  Ecton,  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Montana,  and  to  the  1  onorable 
MiKi  MANsruxD  and  Weslet  A.  D'Ewart, 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Montana. 
requesting  that  Congre-s  continue  and  en- 
hance its  program  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
landless  Indians  in  Montana,  known  as 
nonwards 

Whereas  before  World  War  II  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
a  program  of  rehabilitating  the  landless  In- 
dians in  Montana,  which  program  wes  inter- 
rupted by  tie  outbreak  of  the  war  and  has 
not  since  been  resirred;   and 

Whereas  many  Montana  Indians,  who  for 
the  most  part  reside  on  the  outskirts  of 
various  cities  and  towns  in  the  S^ate.  are  Ill- 
fed,  ill-clothed,  and  their  living  conditions 
are  deplorable.  In  that  said  Indians  do  not 
receive  the  common  necessaries  of  life;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resohed  by  the  Thirty-second  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Monuona  of  1951  now  in  session 
{the  Senate  and  Hou.^e  of  Representatives 
concurring)  That  we  do  mos  earnestly  pray 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  re- 
sum.e  and  continue  an  adequate  program  of 
relief  for  the  nonward  Indians,  commonly 
known  a-,  the  landless  Indians,  of  M  mtana, 
to  the  end  that  said  Indians  may  ultimately 
become  self -supporting,  md  may  In  the 
meantime  not  be  denied  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life;  be  it  further 

Resohed,  That  cop'os  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Montana  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

House  Joint  Memorial  5 
(Introduced  by  Higginsi 
A  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Honorable  United 
States  Senators  Zales  N.  Ecton  and  James 
E.  Murray,  and  to  the  Honorable  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart 
and  Mike  Mansfield,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Oscar  L.  Chapman.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, requesting  that  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  Introduce  and  pass  an  act  elimi- 
nating all  present  discriminatory  laws  per- 
taining to  Indians;  transfer  to  the  State 
of  Montana  and  its  subdivisions  certain 
enumerated  activities  and  transfer  fund 
for  the  purposes  of  expediting  these  ac- 
tivities 

Whereas  the  American  Indians  of  Mon- 
tana are  now  subjected  to  various  discrimi- 
natory laws  and  practices  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  which 
our  first  Americans  are  denied  rights  en- 
Joyed  by  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  races; 
and 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  such  discrim- 
inations is  inconsistent  with  American  ideals 
of  democracy,  freedom,  and  equality:  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  of  Montana  have 
pleaded  in  vain  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  ending  of  such  discrimina- 
tions; Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Besolred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  (the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  we  respectfully  urge  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  eliminate,  at 
least  with  respect  to  the  Indians  of  this 
State,  all  existing  Federal  laws  which  dis- 
criminate against  such  Indians,  and  we  spe- 
dflcally  re<X)mmend  as  a  5t»p  In  the  right 
direction,  the  jjrompt  enactment  of  tha 
Hou  ^  Resolution  No.  1936  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  respectfully  urged  to  see  thht  prom- 
ises made  by  the  past  lour  Commissioners  of 
Indian  Affairs  are  actually  carried  out  and 
that  controls  which  hinder  the  rleht  of 
Indian  citizens  to  spend  their  own  money, 
to  lea5e  their  own  lands,  to  hire  their  own 
nttorneys.  arzd  to  run  their  own  businesses 
should  be  promptly  eliminated,  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  we  urge  the  Congress  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  their  re- 
spective fields  of  jurisdiction,  to  turn  over 
to  the  State  of  Montana  and  Its  subdivisions 
any  of  the  following  activities  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Indian  tribes  concerned,  can 
best  be  handled  under  agreements  with  the 
appropriate  State  authorities: 
U)   Education; 

(2 1  The  administration  of  law  and  order 
(without  prejudice  to  existing  Indian 
rights » ; 

(3)  The  management  of  reservation  hos- 
pitals and  health  services; 

(41   Th','  maintenance  of  reservation  roads; 
(51   Resource    management    and    agricul- 
tural extension  work;  be  It  further 

Resohed.  That  the  Congress  Is  respectfully 
requested  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  the 
appropriate  State,  local,  or  tribal  authori- 
ties of  funds  for  any  of  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses, not  in  excess  of  the  average  funds 
appropriated  for  such  purposes  during  the 
past  5  years,  whenever  agreements  satisfac- 
tory to  the  tribes  concerned  and  to  the 
appropriate  State  agenclen  have  been  con- 
cluded; be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man. Secretary  of  the  Interior:  the  Honcr- 
able  Senators  Zales  N.  Ecton  and  James  E 
Murray.  Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana; 
the  Honorable  Wesley  D'Ewart,  Congressman 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District;  and 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  Congress- 
man from  the  First  Congressional  District; 
and  to  each  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  State 
of  Montana. 

IXDIAN  ATT AIMS  COHTTMZVCE,  JUNE  22-23,  1951 

A  list  of  the  people  attending  the  conven- 
tion; Forrest  Gerard,  Helena,  Mont.,  Black- 
feet    Reservation.     K.    W.    Bergan,    Helena.  . 
Mont.,  guest;  Mary  M.  Condon.  Helena,  Mont., 
guest;  Mrs.  B.  M.  Phillips.  Landusky.  Mont., 
landless    Indian:     Prank    Bellmore,    Plains. 
Mont..  Flathead  Reservation:  Arthur  L.  Swan. 
Arlee,  Mont ,  Flathead  Reservation;   Joseph 
Ironplpe,  Browning,  Mont.,  Blackfeet  Reser- 
vation;    Theodore     Last     Starr,     Browning, 
Mont..    Blackfeet    Reservation;    Bill    Buffalo 
Hides.  Browning.  Mont..  Blackfeet  Reserva- 
tion: Sister  Pipe  Woman.  Hays.  Mont.,  guest; 
Sister  Clare.  Hays.  Mont.,  guest;  Ge<3rge  Coch- 
ran. Harlem.  Mont.,  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion;   David    Johnson.    Poplar,    Mont..    Fort 
Peck  Reservation;  Mrs.  David  Johnson.  Pop- 
lar, Mont.,  Fort  Peck  Rftiervatlon;  Gwendlyn 
Mall.  Helena,   Mont  .  guest;    George  J.  Pox, 
Hays.  Mont.,  Fort  Belknap  Reservation:  An- 
drew Gray.  Lodge  Pole,  Mont  ,  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation:   Thomas  Main.  Harlem    Mont.. 
Fort   Belknap  Reservation;    Lorena  Burgess. 
Perma,  Mont.,  Flathead  Resert'ation;  WUllam 
C.  Knorr,  Wolf  Point,  Mont..  Fort  Peck  Reaer- 
vatlon; Mrs.  Dolly  Akers.  Wolf  Point,  Mont.. 
Fort   Peck  Eleaervatlon:    WUllam   R.   Smith. 
Oswego.     Mont.,     Aasinlboine;     Mrs.     Hen- 
rietta Crockett.  Helena.  Mont.,   guest;    Mrs. 
Julia  Schulz.  Dodson.  Mont..  Fort  Belknap 
Reservation:    Mrs.  Vina  Chattln,   Browning. 
Mont.,   Blackfeet   Reservation;   Joe  Jackson, 
Oswego.    Mont..    Assinlboine;    Edward    Bel- 
gard.  Helena.  Mont.,  landless  Indians;  Violet 
Belgard.    Helena.    Mont-,    landless    Indians; 
Jerry  Thumm.  Great   Pails.   Tenth   Avenue 
SW..  landless  Indians:  Helen  Thumm.  Oremt 
Falls.  Mont.,  landless  Indians:  Henry  Arch- 
dale,     Oswego,    Mont..    Asslulixjlne;     Balpb 
Wing,  Poplar.  Mont..  Fort  Peck  Beaervation; 
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Bnon   Bangs,   Helena.   Moot ,   landlew   In- 
dlmcs:     Joseph     Brown.     Brovnlng.     Mont., 
Blttckfeet  Bceerratlon:  Ray  Doore.  Browning. 
Mont..    Blackfeet    Reserratlon;    Sam    New- 
toreact.  Browning.  Mont  ,  Biackfeet  Reserra- 
tlon:   Henry   Uttle    Dog.   Browning.    Mont. 
Blackfeet     nitrration:      Bird     Bar     Rlnga. 
Browning.     Mont..     Blackfeet     Beaerratlun; 
G«org«  Pambrum.  Browning.  Mont .  Black- 
feet    nuw.1  latlon:    Cora    Ingenx.    Browning. 
Mont..  Blackfeet  Beaerratlon;  Kneaa  Oran}o. 
Arlee.  Mont..  Flathead  Reserratlon;   George 
W  Hocan.  Crow  Agency.  Mont ,  Crow  Reaer- 
▼atlan;  Minnie  WUUams.  Crow  Agency.  Mont.. 
Crow  BM«r?atk}n:  Olire  Venne.  Crow  Agency. 
Mont..      Crow      Rceerratlon;       B.      Aidama. 
Arlee,    Mont.,   nathead    Reaenration.    Rufua 
WaUowlng.     Lame    Deer,    Mont..    Northern 
Cberenn*:  Clay  Powell.  Lame  Dear,  Mont . 
nortlMm  Cheyenne:  John  8.  Timber.  Lame 
Deer.    Mont..    Northern    Cheyenne;    Prance* 
Bobarta.  Lame  Deer.  Mont..  Northern  Chey- 
enne;    Theresa    DcLorem,    Barlem.    Mont., 
Port    Balknap    Besenratton;    XlTa    DeCelles. 
Hartam.   Moo^..   Port   Belknap   Fteaerration ; 
John  Adasw.  Arlae,  Mont.,  Flathead  Reasr- 
▼atloa:  Paul  Charla,  Arise.  Mcmt.,  Flathead 
Bssti  »stton;  Peter  FUher.  Arlee.  Mont..  Plat- 
bsad   Besvvatlon:    John    Sharp.    &T7wnlng. 
Iftmt..  BtaekTeet  Raservatlon;    Irene  KJoarr. 
Poplar,  MoBt..  Port  Peck  Baserratlon;  Stuan 
Jacoiba.  Poplar.  Mont..  Port  Peck  Reserratlon: 
Jim  Arebdale.  Poplar.  Mont..  Port  Peck  Res- 
erratlon:    Mrs.     Robert     Tellowtall.     Lodge 
Oraaa,  Mont..  Crow  Raserratkin:  Kate  Stew- 
art. Crow  Agency.  Mont..  Crow  Reserratlon; 
Mrs.    Vera   Lansing.    Montana   Tubenniloels 
AasocUtlaa.   Helena,    guest;    Alvln    Stewart. 
Crow  Agency.  Mont..  Crow  Reserratlon;  John 
Casebolt.  Helena.  Mont.,  guest:  Robert  Tel- 
lowtall. Lodge  Qrasa.  Mont..  Crow  Beserva- 
tloa:  Stepben  DeMers.  Poison.  Mont..  Flat- 
head awai  nation;    Walter   Morlgeau,   Arlee, 
MamU  flathead  BeserratlaD;   Jess  Couture. 
Arlee.    Mont..   Flathead   Reservation:    Walt 
MdDoDMld.    St.    Ignatius.    Mont..    Flathhead 
Bsiiiialhiii   Jess  Fletcher.  MltcheU  Building. 
gOHt:  Joe  Miller.  Mitchell  BulUllng.  guest; 
O.  T.  Barrett.  Billings,  Mont..  Indian  Service; 
Mrs.  G.   T.   Barrett.  BUllngs.  Mont.,   ^est; 
Mr.  P.  C.  Crump.  Rooan.  Mont..  g\ieat;  Earl 
J.  Summcn.  Ronan,  Mont.,  guest;  J.  B.  Klra- 
eofe,  Bonan.  Mont.,  guest;  Dave  Hlgglns.  Cut 
Bank.   Mont.,   yiathead    Reservation:    Alice 
Hlgglna,  Cot  Bank,  Mont..  Flathead  Reserva- 
tion; BDury  Cloke.  Browning.  Mont.,  guest: 
Bva  WUllamsoQ.  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Crow 
Reseivatton;  Isabella  Miller.  MlssouU,  Mont.. 
Tsnrtlees   Indians;    Isabella   Ellsworth,   Mls- 
■OQla.   Mont..  Landless  Indians;    Dr.   W    P. 
yriiw»i.w>ii  sute  board  of  health,  guest:  Cedor 
B.  Armnow,  Shelby.  Mont.:  Mrs.  Cassutt.  de- 
partamt   of   public    welfare,   guest;    Morla 
Stanford,    department    Lf    public    welfare, 
guSBt;  Mr*.  Peter  Plouffe.  Dlzon.  Mont .  Flat- 
haad   Baservatkm;    Nancy    Sluman.    Plains. 
Mont^  FUthead  Beservatlon;   Peter  Plouffe. 
Dlion,  Moot..  Flathead  Reeervatlon;   Frieda 
Fttgalman,  33)^  N«^h  Warren.  Helena,  guest; 
Joe  Ooreoran,  Box  Klder.  Mont..  Rock  Boy 
RaMrratkn;  Meade  Swlngley.  Helena.  Mont., 
Blackfeet  Beservatlon;  Mrs.  Justice  Sharpe. 
Browning.  MDnt..  Blackfeet  Reservatlcn:  Mr. 
JtMtloe  ffiiarpe.  Browning.  Mont.,  Blackfeet 
ktton;  Mr.  John  Wlllard.  Helena.  Mont.. 

1:  Mr.  Luke  Wnght.  Helena.  Mont.,  guest: 
M.  KoUha.  Great  Falls.  Mont .  Land- 
Mas  Indians.  Felix  Cohen.  Washington.  D.  C. 
gOMi:  OrvUle  Good.  Great  Palls,  Mont.,  Land- 
iBM  Indians;  Oliver  Uen,  Roosevelt  County, 

>WgrsasnU«ve;  W  Guy  Bamuter.  Butte. 

Mrs.  Lyle  Roeeeler.  Womans  Club. 

It.,  guest;  Marvin  J.  Sonoaky,  810 

Street  HW ,  Washington.  D.  C; 

A.  WUkaa.  Helena,  Mont.,  gtieat. 
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ROCKT  BOT  S  ACENCT 

Boi  Eider    Mnnt     Avril  ,'.5    19S0 

We.  the  underslcned,  orieinnl  -nr  .Ued 
members  of  the  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reserv.i- 
tlon.  have  passed  around  «  petition  hprewrii 
attached,  amoni?  the  <»o-cal!ed  rua-blfx  ds 
and  among  others  of  the  enrol!*Kl  member';  f 
the  atove-mentloned  rpser-.ation,  f'"T  t;>' 
purposes  of  voting,  or  voicing  our  opprjsltl  :'. 
against  the  bills,  known  aa  S  1690  and  H  R. 
4318.  and  also  H    R    5570 

The  reasona  for  our  '-ppositlon  to  the 
above-mentioned  billa  are.  because,  the  sum 
mentioned  In  the  bills  Is  entirely  cut  i .{  pr  - 
portion,  compared  to  the  .size  of  our  reserv  i- 
tlon.  First  of  all.  we  have  not  anythini?  :o 
put  up  as  security  for  the  amount  oi  $3  51  j  - 
000.  when  we  only  have  a  l(>O,0OO-acre  reser- 
vation. 

Since  we  adopted  the  ReorKanlzatiuri  Act 
of  June  18.  1934.  we  have  borrowed  funds 
from  the  Oovernment  and  we  still  wou.d 
like  to  borrow  funds,  In  the  amount  of  1100,- 
OOO.  but  not  any  more  than  that  amour.t. 

We  have  tribal  funds  rouKh2y,  IIC.OOC, 
which  our  tribal  council  has  earmarked 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  heLfer.s  '.^.  be 
used  ax  a  revolving  herd  to  be  Issued  xn\^i\^ 
our  f\ill-blood  members.  We  have  in.\ny 
homeless  members  amonj?  cur  young  pecp'.e. 
who  have  a  desire  to  beccnic  stockr:\o:i. 

Governor  Bcnner  has  called  a  ct Mventi  n 
to  be  held  at  Great  Falls  and  ha.o  re:;uested 
attendance  of  Indians  of  all  restrv  ,ri.  :  ~ 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  The  chairm.i!-.  f 
our  tribal  council  has  appointed  a  rr.enVr  r 
of  the  tribal  council  and  a  raembp.'  f  *he 
full-blood  group  to  represent  the  Cr<'»>  Tribe 
The  half-breeds  have  appclnted  a  member  of 
the  tribe  to  represent  them  at  this  ccnven- 
tlon. 

We.  the  so-called  full-blood  cr  jnmority 
group  hereby  appoint  another  member  of  our 
group  to  represent  us  at  this  c  nventlon. 
namely.  Pete  Favel.  a  full-blooded  member  of 
the   Chippewa  Cree  Tribe 

This  petition  was  brought  hef  re  m^ 
tribal  council  In  the  early  part  of  Marrh  to 
see  what  attitude  they  would  take  and  the 
majority  of  the  council  members  were  against 
the  bills  now  in  Congress. 


ladu'f  ObjectioB  to  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH'     UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  A^igust  28.  1951 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianlmous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  three  editorial.'-: 
Nehru's  Gift  to  the  Kremlin,  publi-shed  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 

27.  1951 ;  Scratch  One  Yogi,  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  oi  August 

28,  1951:  and  India's  "No,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  28.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ms  follows: 

NxBKirs  Got  to  trs  Kkxhlin 

PrliM  Idnlster  Nehru  and  his  government 
whether  wittingly  or  not.  have  given  aid  and 


romfort  to  the  Kremlin  in  deciding  that 
India  will  not  take  part  In  next  week's  San 
PraiicLsco  conference  on  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty.  Andrei  Gromyko  and  his  motikey- 
wrenrh  S*  viet  delegation  could  ha:-d!y  have 
.^.sked  for  a  nicer  RlU  Propagandlsticar.y 
and  "therwi.se.  it  ahould  be  of  conslderaole 
help  to  them  in  their  expected  eflort  to  play 
hob  with  the  meeting  and  divide  its  par- 
nc:;   .;;:.'-  as  much  as  p-issible 

Mr  Nehru  s  decision,  of  course,  does  not 
r'.'.r.i'  as  a  complete  surprise,  though  that  fact 
di*";  not  make  it  any  the  leas  discouraging  or 
irri'atmiz  The  poRsiblUty  of  hla  boycotting 
tfie  ri, nterence  was  intimated  some  weeks 
.\k  n  ;.  tcs  expressini?  to  our  Government 
:.:.-  s'rong  dissatl.sf action  with  a  number  of 
•...f  projected  treaty's  provisions,  and  he  hajs 
:•  ■*■  made  r'.ear  that  that  dissatisfaction  still 
-■,i:.fl.'-.  Cur  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from 
,•  ha.H  tailed,  and  India  will  therefore  hold 
I'Lse.f  entireiy  aloof  from  the  San  Francisco 
pr  ^.eediiu-i. 

The  cruel  ci  Mr.  Nehru's  objections  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  First,  he  is  against 
*i.e  :act  tha':  the  treaty  does  not  speciflcally 
pn.-  ide  Tor  Formosa's  return  to  China,  and 
•-h»'  tran.sfer  of  South  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kuriles  to  Russia;  second,  he  holds  that  the 
Hyukyus  and  Bonin  Islands,  instead  -sf  being 
p.aced  under  an  American-administered 
United  Nations  trusteeship,  should  be  re- 
.'it.TPd  to  the  Japanese;  third,  although  not 
ru.ing  out  the  idea  of  separate  mutual  secu- 
rity aijreements,  he  Is  opposed  to  having  the 
pe.ice  settlement  include  the  .irtlcle  calling 
lor  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  armed 
deieniive  forces — meaning  particularly 
United  States  force; — in  and  about  Japan 
a:->r  the  formal  occupation  ends,  and  finally. 
:L>tirth  he  considers  it  wrong  that  the  Chl- 
ne.se  Commualst  regime  at  Peiplng  has  not 
been  in-. ited  to  participate  in  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sC' '  conference.  • 

All  of  These  objections  coincide  with  tliose 
raised  by  the  Kremlin.  Mr.  Nehru  prides 
himself  on  i.-UowUu'  a  policy  that  he  rtj;ards 
as  absolutely  imperative  for  India.  The 
policy,  besides  emphasizing  the  doctrine  of 
Asia  for  the  Asians,  Is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  stric-  iiLUtraiity— a  kind  of  tightrcpe 
act  —  in  the  power  contest  between  the  Soviet 
Empire,  en  one  hand,  and  the  United  Stcites 
and  miist  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  on 
the  other  But  somehow,  as  he  tries  to  do 
his  fence-sinuii;.  Mr  Nehru— again  perhaps 
unwlttlnply— .seenis  to  lean  rather  noticeably 
toward  the  Russian  position.  At  any  rate, 
even  though  his  guvernment  has  voted— 
With  certain  reservations — against  the  Red 
aggression  In  Korea,  he  has  appeared  quite 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  to  Mo-sccw  and 
Pelplng. 

Maybe  India's  geographiciil  location  and 
its  domestic  political  situation  make  Mr. 
Nehru  feel  that  he  can  follow  no  other 
course.  Still,  his  actions — climaxed  new  by 
the  decision  U:>  stay  away  from  San  Fran- 
cisco—have  tended  to  be  less  than  realistic 
or  even-handed.  '\\'hy,  fcr  example.  If  he 
Insist  that  the  Ryukyus  and  the  B.jnirs 
sh.  uld  be  restored  to  Japan,  does  he  n.  t 
als«j  insist  that  Japan  get  back  southern 
Sakhalin  from  Ru.ssia''  Anw  h  iw  can  he 
seriously  suggest  that  the  Peipuig  aj.;gressiTs 
int;h:  to  have  been  invited  to  next  week  s 
conference''  And  on  what  common -sen.-^e 
basis  even  the  dangerous  world  we  have,  can 
he  Ju.-itify  his  objection  to  special  Japantz^e- 
Anu-rlcan  defensive  arrangements  asrain^t 
the  Red  threat  In  Asia? 

These  questions  speak  pretty  much  for 
themselves.  In  all  probability — despite  Mr. 
Nehrus  arguments  and  Soviet  propaganca 
barrages — the  overwhelming  majority  of 
k-  vernments  represented  at  San  Francisco 
will  sign  the  Japanese  Treaty.  Nevertheless. 
because  it  is  a  country  of  special  significance 
m  .\sia.  India  will  be  sorely  missed  at  the 
c  nference.  Its  absence  will  cast  a  shadow 
on  all  the  proceedings— the  kind  ol  shadow 
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that  the  Kremlin  wants.  Mr.  Nehru  may 
have  felt  compelled  to  make  the  decision 
he  has  made,  but  in  doing  so  he  has  definitely 
hurt  himself  in  the  United  States  and  other 
free  nations.  More  than  that,  to  the  world 
at  laree,  where  his  mental  and  leadership 
qualities  have  been  highly  regarded,  he  has 
demonstrated  a  surprising  degree  of  muddle- 
headedness. 


ScsATCH  ONI  Yogi 
Prime   Minister   Nehru's   unmitigated   gall 
t»   equaled   only   by   his   capacity   to   picture 
himself  as  an  anguished  martyr  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  world  peace — Nehru  version. 

Bv  hiP  timing  and  uncompromising  stand, 
he  has  delivered  a  master  stroke  of  sabotage 
to  the  Japanese  treaty  conference  which 
opens  next   week  In  San  FrancL-^co 

It  is  sabotage  because  his  boycott  of  the 
conference  opens  the  way  for  Russia  to 
mi^e  the  maximum  use  of  India's  expressed 
opposition  tii  the  best  settlement  that  could 
be  devised  Thus  the  Yogi  from  the  upper 
Ganges  runs  interference  for  the  bi^  Mos- 
cow "bruisers  who  will  carry  the  ball  of  ob- 
structionism to  San  Francisco 

Nehru's  abounding  gall  comes  in  his  pre- 
sumption to  tell  the  United  States  exactly 
how  we  should  settle  a  war  with  which  India 
had  little  to  do.  a  war  won  larfrely  by  .\mer- 
ican  blood  and  resource.?.  His  Government 
was  not  even  in  existence  during  World  War 
II.  and  India  fought  the  Japanese  only 
briefly  as  a  reluctant  auxiliary  of  the  British 
Empire 

In  reaching  the  long-delayed  settlement. 
we  a£ked  nothing  from  India  but  approv.\l 
of  a  common  policy  for  Japan.  It  is  a  policy 
which  a  huge  majority  of  the  free  nations 
believe  will  help  establish  a  friendly  commu- 
nity in  the  Pacific.  And  it  is  a  settlement 
Japan  wants,  so  Nehru  can't  pretend  he  is 
w.jrking  for  Japan's  good. 

No  elaborate  analysis  Is  needed  to  show 
that  m  rebuffing  us  Nehru  has  lined  up  with 
the  Ci/mmunist  camp  and  that  the  peace 
he  seeKs  would  be  red  tinted  At  various 
times  Nehru  has  admitted  that  he  is  friendly 
to  communism  and  that  he  has  found  Marx- 
Ism  very  helpful.  However  m.uch  he  has 
sought  to  perpetuate  the  myth  of  a  middle 
wav.  his  stated  objections  to  the  peace  plan 
go  rieht  down  the  line  of  Russia's  arguments 
to  date. 

What,  for  example.  Is  more  transparent 
than  his  inconsistency  on  Japan's  lormer 
Island  possession?  He  objects  to  a  United 
State.*  trusteeship  over  the  Ryukyus  and 
Bonm  islands,  but  he  favors  outright  Rus- 
sion  possession  of  the  Kurlles  and  South 
Sakhalin.  Evidently  In  Nehru's  eyes  only 
the  democratic  western  nations — not  Rus- 
sia— can  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  imperialism. 
And.  of  course,  he  wants  the  peace  treaty 
t  i  turn  over  Formosa  to  Communist  China 
which  his  country  recognizes,  trades  with 
and  morally  supports — whUe  giving  Up  serv- 
ice to  the  United  Nations. 

We  ve  said  before,  repeatedly,  as  the  threat 
of  international  communism  Is  laid  bare,  it's 
hi^h  time  that  our  allies  and  neutral  hang- 
ers-on st(X)d  up  to  be  counted.     India  has. 

When  Nehru,  the  would-be  mystic,  went 
before  his  Parliament  yesterday  to  put  the 
seal  on  his  decision,  he  wore  a  bright  red 
ro>e  on  his  tunic. 

Very  appropriate,  we  should  say. 


Ikdu's  "No" 
What  bothers  the  State  Department  about 
the  Indian  objections  to  the  draft  Peace 
Treaty  on  Japan  and  Its  boycott  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  Is  Premier  Nehru's 
obvious  partiality  toward  Soviet  Russia.  It 
will  bother  a  good  many  Americans.  Never 
has  Mr  Nehru's  neutralism  shown  such  a 
bias— a  bias  In  the  Russian  direction.  The 
Indians   feel  that   the  territories   of   which 


Japan  Is  being  deprived  under  authority  of 
the  surrender  Instruments  should  be  for- 
mally ceded  to  the  contemplated  benefi- 
ciaries For  various  reasons  the  draft  treaty 
merely  provides  for  renunciation  by  the  Jap- 
anese. The  Indians  would  give  title  to 
China  over  Formosa,  to  Soviet  Russia  over 
the  Kunles  and  southern  Sakhalin,  and  they 
add  that  the  Ryukyus  and  the  Bonlns  should 
be  returned  to  Japan. 

This  last  Issue  orings  in  the  United  Slates, 
which,  according  to  the  draft  treaty,  will 
administer  the  Ryukyus  (including  Okina- 
wa) and  the  Bonins,  p)endlng  a  proposal  to 
the  United  Nations  for  a  trusteeship.  Sov- 
ereignty would  still  be  Japanese.  It  should 
be  quite  clear  from  this  provision  that  the 
d(K)r  is  not  closed  to  a  future  transfer  of 
these  islands  to  the  Japanese  But  at  present 
Japan  is  defenseless.  More,  it  is  nest  door  to 
Soviet  Russia,  which,  since  the  war.  has  had 
such  a  record  i<f  aggression  that  all  coun- 
tries, let  alone  neighbors,  are  living  In  fear 
of  Soviet  expansion  at  their  expense.  It  Is 
only  for  this  reason  that  American  trcKiips 
will"  remain  in  Japan  alter  the  signature  of 
the  treaty.  They  will  be  posted  at  bases..  In- 
cluding the  B<.)nins  and  Okinawa,  so  as  to 
protect  Japan  while  she  Is  getting  back  on 
her  feet 

The  Japanese  themselves  want  these  safe- 
guards. To  them  the  country  needs  to  be 
relieved  of  the  fear  under  which  it  would 
live  of  a  Russian  attack  if  it  were  left  with- 
out protection.  This  is  borne  out  in  Japan's 
statements.  Premier  Y^Jshida  i.s  quoted  in 
the  State  Department  reply  to  New  Delhi  as 
saying.  "The  treaty,  as  it  stands,  reflects 
abundantly  American  fairness,  mattninimity. 
and  Idealism."  How  then  is  Mr.  Nehru  Justi- 
fied In  saving  that  this  clause  fs  a  '"source 
of  dissatisfaction  to  larse  sections  of  the 
Japanese  people  and  must  carry  the  seed  of 
future  dispute  and  possible  conflict   in  the 

Far  East"? 

Mr    Nehru's  comment  should  more  truth- 
fully be  made  about  the  Kurlies,      It  Isn't; 
on   the   contrary,   Mr.  Nehru   wants  Russia's 
claims  to  the  Kurlles  to  be  formalized  m  the 
treaty.       This    newspaper   is   glad   that    this 
has  not  been  done.      Cession  of  the  Kuriles 
to  the  Russians  was  provided  for  in  the  com- 
pact of  Yalta,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
once  Russian  property       Such  was  not   the 
case.       Only    the    northern    Kuriles— which 
are   part  of   the  causeway   between  Russia's 
Kamchatka  and  Japan's  Hokkaido— were  for- 
merly   Russian.       The    four    Islands    of    the 
southern   Kuriles.   known   as   the  Habomals, 
Ire  an  Integral  part  of  the  Japanese  main- 
land   and  had  always  been  In  the  Jurisdic- 
tion  of   the   Hokkaido   authority.      Yet   the 
Russians,   taking    advantage   of    the    general 
Ignorance  exhibited  at  Yalta,  took  posst'ssion 
of  the  southern  Kuriles,  whence  they  super- 
vise   Japans    vital    fisheries    in    the    Sea    of 
Okhots*       If   there   Is   one   thing   that   haa 
caused  dissatisfaction  In  Japan  and  wUl  pro- 
mote trouble  in  the  future.  It  is  the  Kunles 
situation.     But  Mr.  Nehru  blithely  ignores  It. 
It  Is  not  clear  exactly  what  Mr  Nehru  wants 
In   respect   of    Formosa.      Mr.   Nehru   pleads 
that  the  Formosan  status  should  not  be  left 
undetermined.    Inferentially.    therefore,    he 
wants  Formosa.  In  conformity  with  the  Cairo 
declaration,    to    be    declared    the    property 
of  China.      But  what  is  present-day  China. 
Juridically?     It  Is  focused  on  Peking  to  much 
of  the  world,  on  Talpeh  to  the  United  States. 
Clearly.  In  this  matter,  the  signatcrlea  could 
only   provide   for   Jajwrnese   renunciation  of 
title.      With  Red  China  an  aggressor  In  the 
eyes  of  the  United  Nations,  moreover,  it  would 
have   been  fantastic  to  have  made  such   a 
formal  disposition  of  the  Jajianesc  Island  as 
Mr.    Nehru    suggests.      India    has    certainly 
stated  a  case  against  the  treaty  which  under- 
mines her  own  asseveration  of  neutralism— 
whether  from  fright  of  the  Russians  or  from 
sympathy  with  them,  we  do  not  presxune  to 
say. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  2S,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  6.  1951.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  efforts  of  certain 
groups  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  our  public 
education  system.  At  that  time  I  also 
made  some  remarks  concerning  the  need 
to  protect  American  public  schools  from 
the  danger  of  exploitation  by  those  who 
would  restrict  the  freedom  of  teachers 
anu  impose  thought  control  on  them. 

Since  then  McCall's  magazine  for 
September  1951,  has  published  an  article. 
Whos  Trying  To  Ruin  Our  Schools?  by 
Arthur  D.  Morse.  This  carefully  pre- 
pared article  shows  clearly  the  sinister 
and  dangerous  character,  background, 
and  tactics  of  the  persons  who  head  or- 
ganizations which  are  tryini?  to  under- 
mine our  free  public  educational  system 
in  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  will  thus  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  it  and  be  forewarned  and 
forearmed  against  those  who  seek  to 
undermine  and  destroy  our  public- 
school   system 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  this  article  is  estimated  to  make 
three  pages  of  the  Record  at  a  cost  of 
S246. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

Who's  T»-»tko  To  Ruth  Ona  Scho<hjs7 

(By  Arthur  D.  Morse) 
Public  education  In  America  is  under  the 
heaviest  attack  in  its  history.  This  attack 
is  not  aimea  at  the  Improvement  of  free 
education.  It  Is  aimed  at  Its  destruction. 
So  far  it  haa  struck  at  school  systems  from 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y..  to  Pasadena,  Calif. 
'We  place  the  greatest  Importance  upon 
this  attack."  Dr.  Wlllard  E.  Glvens,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, whose  mems>er8hip  consists  of  850.000 
teachers,  said  recently.  "Iri  recent  monttiS 
campaigns  agamst  our  schocds  have  been 
intensified  in  number  and  effectiveness. 
Since  they  stride  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
system  of  free  public  education,  they  are  a 
very  real  n  enace  to  democracy." 

The  most  notorious  success  yet  achieved  by 
the  forces  that  are  undermining  our  schools 
was  made  at  l-^isadena. 

Early  m  I'MS  Pasadena's  school  hoard  In- 
vited WUlaid  Goslln.  one  of  the  country's 
most  able  anj  respected  educators,  to  become 
superintendent  of  Its  public  schools.  Less 
than  3  year:  later  the  board  that  had  hired 
Goslin  asked  for.  and  received,  his  resig- 
nation. 

The  shoddy  developments  that  led  to  Oos- 
lln's  ousting  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  tal- 
ents as  an  educates.  His  removal— as  David 
Hulburd  makes  clear  lu  his  bjok  ThU  Hap- 
pened In  Pasadena — was  the  result  of  ahad- 
owy  fears  generated  In  the  community  with 
the  aid  of  ndtvK'uals  and  organizations  as 
lar  away  as  New  York  City. 
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Tbe  UMflM  of  PaMdena  c&nnot  be  undone. 
Nobody  knovs  vhat  community  vlU  b« 
neit. 

"You  tay  this  hasn't  happ€ned  to  my 
•cbool.  to  me."'  Dr.  Richard  B  Kennan.  a 
weU-tcDown  aducator.  told  tbe  1951  conven- 
tion of  the  Aoierlean  A«»oclatlor  of  School 
Adminlatraton.  "Maybe  not.  But  It  haa 
hBpp— **^  In  Caltfornla,  Ln  New  Jersey.  In 
Loulatana.  In  Maasacbiisetts — and  your 
acbool  may  be  next,  particularly  If  you  are 
tn  a  large  acbool  lystem  where  new  buildics{s 
and  mere— ad  acbool  tax  lupport  are  needed  ' 

To  m»  bcw  tbeae  attacka  be^n,  who  Is  be- 
hind them  and  bow  the  assault  la  waged,  let 
ua  look  at  the  cttse  of  Bnglewood.  N  J.,  an 
•ttraetiv*.  proapcroua  community  of  approx- 
tmatalT  2&.000.  altuated  acroaa  tbe  Hudson 
Blrer  tram  Mew  Yoik  City. 

Ki^|»wood  haa  long  been  properly  proud 
of  tta  school  ayatem.  brought  to  a  new  peak 
of  afehlewmcnt  under  Its  preaent  ruperln- 
dcat.  Dr.  Barry  L.  Steama.  Dr  Steams,  who 
•dmlta  to  batng  pollticmUy  aomewhat  con- 
awtatlTa.  haa  matte  many  sound  improve- 
■wnta  la  tha  Bnglewood  school  system.  One 
ot  tha  moat  suooeaaful  was  the  installation 
of  a  child  study  department,  staffed  by  two 
piyehologiats  and  a  nurse.  He  U  firm  in  the 
baltaf  that  "U  public  education  falls  It  will 
spell  the  end  of  a  free  aoclety  In  America." 
XmtU  October  T.  IMO,  Dr.  Steama  had  no 
to  ballava  that  thla  opinion  waa  not 
hf  wery  dtlaen  of  Bnglewood. 

Than  cam*  the  bombahcll. 

Tha  Ib^^kKwood  branch  of  tha  American 
Aaodatloa  for  the  United  Nationa  was  cele- 
brattng  oAdal  U.  K.  week  with  an  open  meet- 
ing at  tha  Booaerelt  School.  As  the  princi- 
pal spaatBT  waa  batng  Introduced,  an  Bngle- 
lidatit  namad  Praderlck  O.  Cartwrlght 
la  tha  atadleaos  and  demanded  to  be 
Witt  regard  to  the  apeaker  who  orig- 
inally had  been  scheduled  to  deliver  the 
prlBdpal  addraaa — not  tha  man  being  Intro- 
duead.  Cartwrlght  claimed  the  originally 
•ehadtdad  speaker  waa  a  "suspected  Ruaalan 
■gant*  who  had  been  denied  re-entry  Into 
the  ITnltad  Btatea. 

ao  mlntitas  ware  chaotic.  While 
r  with  a  minister  and 
a  rabM  who  were  on  the  speaker^  platform, 
attampfead  to  restore  order. '  Cartwrlght 
walked  to  the  stage  and  bagan  reading  a  pre- 
pared spaseh.  dieered  on  by  followen  In  the 
who  had    been    alartad   for   thU 

ItlOB. 

BWBtaally  cartwrlght  sat  down  again. 
tha  pollea  had  been  caUed.  Cart- 
and  charged  with  dla- 
>  he  waa  being  removed 
audttortam  a  firaeracker  exploded 
ta  a  wtildur.  A  yoong  girl  in  the  audience 
hfstarteal. 
n.  If.  week  waa  thoroughly  spewed,  al- 
ttaa  speaker  went  on  to  trace  the 
Coraan  aggi  isslon  and  to  dlaciwa  tbe 
ffiSH  tt  Soviet  Russia  In  the  current  sltua- 
tloa. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting,  but  before  hla 
trial.  Cartwrlght  publicly  demanded  an  In- 
vaatiigatlon  "Into  the  a«tlrltlea  and  poe- 
alhle  coaamunistle  ties  of  some  of  the  teach- 
ers In  the  Bnglewood  public  achooto."  At  the 
I  ttme  the  commander  and  the  past  com- 
ct  tha  local  post  of  the  CatboUe  War 
announced  that  their  organlaatlon 
to  support  Cartwrlght  (who  Is 
1)  In  thta  propoaal. 
attack  was  under  way. 
M  Owtwrlght's  trial  for  disorderly  conduct 
Wm  pBMVB  of  the  attack  began  to  emerge. 
A  wm  a  pattern  familiar  to  anyone  ae- 
Wtth  the  attacks  In  Pasadena  and 
Bltlss,  Where  the  antl-publtc-aebool 
tev«,  almoat  without  exception, 
with  an  organization  that  Is  Im- 
•  and  ulalaadtngly  called  the  National 
tag  American  Kducatlon  (net  to  be 


confused  with  the  highly  reputable  -V..';  nal 
Education  Ajsaoclaticn  or  the  Anierlcai;  C>..r.  • 
cU  on  KducatluD  | . 

The  so-called  National  Ccur.cil  1-jt  .■\merl- 
can  Education  Is  run  by  Allen  A.  Zrl!  '*h  > 
bears  the  title  ol  executive  wcf  p-e-itler.t. 
Because  2k3ll  and  his  orgaxU/atlcn  ha-,  e  rii^- 
ured  so  prominently  In  the  Natiou-w.cle  r<i:i.- 
palgn  against  the  public  schools,  'as  *U1  fX- 
amine  them  more  closely  later  on.  It  ■*  i.-. 
to  be  expected  that  they  vsould  show  up  iii 
Englewixxl. 

Cartwrl<?ht  said  at  hla  tna!  that  he  hatl 
donated  WOO  to  the  National  C  uncil  ror 
American  Educaticr.,  In  addition.  Cart- 
wrlght. who  Is  in  the  Investment  bustiiet>s 
In  Wail  Street,  said  that  he  was  acquRUit^d 
with  ZoU  and  that  his  information  abcnit  the 
original  speaker  had  come  from  ZcU 

The  Judge  found  Cartwrlght  not  K^iilty  of 
disorderly  conduct,  though  deploring'  and 
disapproving  of  his  actions.  But  the  trouble 
In  Englewood  did  not  end  there  By  that 
time  Cartwrlght  had  founded  an  organiza- 
tion which  he  called  the  Englewood  \ntl- 
Communlst  League,  and  tremendous  tension 
began  building  in  the  community 

A^  the  poison  of  recrimination  t^gan  to 
spread  through  Englewood.  Cartwri^ht  and 
two  of  his  Antl-Communtst  Leasrue  a.s«(i<  i- 
ates  went  before  the  board  of  educanon  and 
recited  Instances  In  which  (they  alleged) 
teachers  had  displayed  pro-Commun!-t  sym- 
pathies. The  board  ordered  Supjerlntendent 
Steams  to  make  a  full  investigation 

lu  B*arch  of  this  year  Stearns  opened  an 
Inquiry  Into  subversive  activities  in  his 
schools.  Under  his  questioning,  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Cartwrlght  and  the  two 
other  complainants  tvimed  out  tc  be  a.n 
assortment  of  hearsay,  gooslp.  and  rumv  r 

Por  example.  Frederick  H.  Grcln.  the  past 
commander  of  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
said  several  students  had  complained  or  ob- 
jectionable remarks  made  by  teachers  at  the 
Dwlght  Morrow  School.  But  he  admitted 
that  he  had  got  this  information  second- 
hand and  that  one  of  his  Informants  %as 
not  even  a  pupU  of  tbe  school. 

A  mother,  who  happened  to  be  Cartwrlght  3 
secretary,  charged  that  her  daughter  had 
been  reprimanded  by  a  teacher  fur  making 
an  an tl -Communist  classroom  report  But 
It  developed  that  the  teacher,  surprised  by 
the  peculiar  material  in  the  child  s  report. 
had  merely  aaked  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion. It  turned  out  to  be  a  bock  titled 
"Communlam  Unmasked."  by  llaj.  Gen  Amus 
A.  Friee.  retired,  whom  we  shall  meet  later. 
It  fit  the  pattern  that  his  name  should  also 
turn  up  In  Bnglewood. 

As  a  witness  Cartwrlght  was  not  impres- 
sive. Be  rambled  on  disjointedly  about  a 
variety  of  matters  not  connected  wltij  t,^.^> 
stispected  subversion  in  tbe  schcKjls,  and  ;r 
required  all  of  Or  Steams'  patience  to  keep 
him  on  the  subject.  Eventually  Car:wright 
did  attack  the  textbook  American  Democracy 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  though  he  admit tvj 
that  he  had  not  read  It. 

After  Cartwrlght  had  attacked  another 
textbook  that  he  had  not  read,  the  following 
exchange  took  place,  according  to  the  offici.U 
tranacrlpt ; 

"Mr.  Cabtwbicbt.  It  Is  possible.  I  mean 
very  highly  probable.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
that  the  teachers  can  be  teaching  subversive- 
ly  without  being  aware  of  the  tact  that  they 
are  teaching  subversion. 

"Dr  8TXAKM8.  In  other  words,  you  are  "yiy- 
Ing  that  without  the  teacher  knowing  tt  she 
Is  teaching  subversive  activity? 

"Mr  CaarwaiOHT.  I  would  say  In  the  ma- 
jority of  caaea. 

"Dr  SraABWs.  In  this  particular  ra.>ie'>  Yru 
have  not  read  the  bock,  and  you  don't  km  w 
what  the  teacher  Is  actually  teachinj?  in  t.^..- 
course? 

"M.-.  Cabtwkicht    No.  I  du  n«.t/' 


At    the    conclusion    of    the    hearing    the 

board  of  education  announced  that  the 
charsres  had  been  found  to  be  based  on  hear- 
say and  It  exonerated  the  teachers  of  any 
Impllcatlcns  of  subversive  activity. 

Though  Cart-wright's  charges  against  the 
FchfKjls  and  his  subsequent  veiled  accusa- 
tkr,.  had  not  been  substantiated,  a  subtle 
.i:.'!  Ul.^tres*■lr.^r  change  was  creeping  over 
E:;.-:''-A'<.  k!  The  'eachers  *e."e  Jittery  They 
v,(TH  ..!raid  the  healthy,  open  di.scussi-.n  that 
had  previously  charactenzed  their  elastics 
would  soniehow  be  misconstrued.  Se. era! 
teach€r.s  told  Dr  Stearns  they  were  sure  that 
SI  nie  students,  under  ln.structlons  frcm  their 
parent-e.  were  trying  to  trap  them  into  mak- 
ing incrtmniating  statements. 

This  atm^phere  of  uneasiness  was  not 
c  :.flr;t-d    to    the   schools. 

Thf^re  is  a  commtuilty  menace  that  Is 
growing  here  like  a  cancer,"  the  Englewood 
Press-Journal  said  in  an  editorial,  and  went 
on  to  observe:  "It  is  arou-ing  reilglotw 
hatredJ5 — C:atho!ic  against  Protestant  against 
JfWi.-h  His  ICartwighfsl  methods  are  sim- 
ilar tij  those  cf  Allen  Zoll.  to  whose  cam- 
pa;^:. .s  at{alnst  our  schools  Mr.  Carf?.T!ght 
hAS  couinbuted  funds.  'When  he  sets  group 
againyt  group,  he  Is  endangering  our  com- 
munity life  and  our  Americanism  Itself  " 

The  attack  on  the  Englewood  school  Is 
still  being  waited.  The  Antl-Communlst 
Leai?ue  is  holding  frequent  meetings  and  dis- 
tributing literature  attacking  the  schools. 
Allen  Zoll  has  made  several  appearances  in 
Ent^Iewood  "Ke  Is  advising  us.  and  we 
thinit  he  is  a  swell  fellow."  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Antl-Ccmmunlst  Leag:ue  recently 
remarked 

Frederick  Cartwrlght  and  Frederick  Greln 
have  appeared  on  a  television  program 
emanating  from  Newark.  N.  J.,  dturlng  which 
they  repeated  substantially  the  same  accu- 
saMoa.s  made  during  the  Board  of  Education 
inquiry.  Cartwrlght  has  become  more  and 
blatant.  He  now  claims  to  be  In  contact 
with  the  FBI.  Innocent  Englewood  citlrens 
who  do  not  share  tbe  Cartwrlght -Zoll  view- 
point are  increasingly  familiar  with  rumored 
threats  to  report  them  to  the  Government  for 
subversive   activity. 

To  counteract  the  activities  of  the  Anti- 
Communist  League,  a  number  of  prominent 
Englewood  residents  have  recently  formed  an 
i-^rennlzatinn  which  they  named  the  Engle- 
w  ■  d  Citizens  Union.  A  representative 
group  composed  of  both  the  conservative  and 
l:bera!  ele.ments  in  the  community.  It  is  com- 
Ine  to  the  rescue  of  Englewood's  beleagiired 
schix-)!  system  In  Pasadena  some  citizens 
finally  or^^anized  to  fight  the  attack  on  their 
?rhof  Is.  but  only  after  it  was  too  late. 
F^'pryniie  who  is  for  good  education  and 
aeam>"T  ijovernment  by  intimidation  must 
hrp#>  that  The  Englewood  Citizens  Union  will 
get  the  widest  community  support  and  that 
it.s  work  h.is  been  started  In  time. 

Though  the  nature  of  the  attack  on  the 
srh(ol  varies  somewhat  from  place  to  place. 
tn-  general  pattern  la  Identical.  The  at- 
tackers use  the  same  techniques,  the  same 
li'erature  and  the  8i»me  sweeping  charges. 
They  accuse  teachers  and  textbooks  of  being 
subversive  they  link  modern  educational 
prs'-tlces  with  communism:  and  they  at- 
tempt to  stampede  parents  Into  believing 
that  our  public  schools  are  the  breeding 
iCr.iiir.ds  I'f   totalitarianism. 

Viv.fi  among  the  jToupe  that  are  explclt- 
i:,^'    t!-.e    widespread    misunderstanding    of 
nioclf-rn   ediicatiun   and   tbe  consuming   fear 
'\'    ■' niinunism  Is  Allen  Zoll's  National  Coun- 
cil   f  r   .American   Education. 

Many  well-intentioned  people,  lured  by 
tne  dual  prospect  of  flghtlng  communism 
and  rt-ducing  school  taxes,  have  Joined  loc.U 
t;roups  which,  like  the  Englewood  Antl-Com- 
mu".;,<t  Leas^tje  are  linked  to  Zoil's  organlza- 
ti  •!  Anyone  who  Is  a  member  of.  or  has 
b-  -1  invi'fd  to  Join,  one  of  these  groups. 
?h  i.d   te  interested  In  learning  sornethlng 
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about  ZoU  wboae  career  Is  not  without  In- 
terest. 

Educators  are  usuaDy  cooperative  In  ar- 
ranging Interviews  vrlth  reporters,  but  I 
found  that  tn  this  respect  as  vrell  as  In 
others.  ZoU  is  not  l-<.  the  tradition.  When 
I  phoned  his  olBcc,  which  is  In  Mew  York, 
be  was  reluctant  to  grant  an  Intervtev;, 
until  I  pretended  that  I  waa  In  sympathy 
with  his  alms  and  wanted  to  gather  mate- 
rial to  further  the  cause.  Then  he  agreed 
to  see  me. 

This  will  be  the  first  Interview  I've  granted 
since  I've  been  In  this  thing.'  Zoll  remarked, 
and  concluded  by  saying.  "If  you  smear  me. 
ru  cut  your  throat."  ( This  U  not.  of  coxirse, 
the  kind  of  nanark  that  one  often  heara  In 
educational  circles.) 

Before  seeing  Zoll  I  looked  Into  bis  back- 
ground and  found,  anaong  other  thlnTs.  that 
he  WP.S  the  founder  and  national  commander 
of  an  organization  called  American  Patrlota. 
Inc  .  which  appeara  on  the  AttCHTjey  Gen- 
eral's list  as  a  Fascist  organlaatlcn.  The 
Patriots  (now  defunct)  had  their  blggMt 
fling  during  the  years  Immediately  preceding 
Wcrld  War  II.  when  Zrll.  who  cannot  be 
accused  of  lacking  a  talent  lor  opportunism. 
exploited  the  division  of  sentiment  in  this 
country  toward  the  war. 

At  meetings  of  American  Patriots,  Inc.. 
National  CommaiMler  Zoll  presented  such 
speakers  as  EUaabeth  DUllng.  who  was  In- 
dicted for  sedition  three  times  dtirlng  the 
war  and  wss  a  defendant  In  the  mass  sedi- 
tion trial  of  1»44  (which  was  declared  a  mis- 
trial when  the  {Ktssldlng  )udge  died) .  Other 
patrlota  who  addressed  the  group  Indtided 
J3hn  Eoghan  Kelly,  later  convletad  as  an 
unregistered  agent  of  Franco;  Joseph  Mc- 
WUliams.  also  a  defendant  tn  the  sedition 
trial,  who  once  boasted.  Tm  100  percent  for 
Hitler":  and  the  notoriously  antl-Semltlc 
Gerald  L  K.  Smith.  ZoU  Introduced  Smith 
as  "without  doubt  the  most  dynamic  and  tn- 
spliing  speaker  on  Americanism  today." 

Zoll  had  a  pretty  good  year  tn  1989.  In 
January  he  appeared  at  a  Braate  hearing 
to  oppose  the  nomlnatlan  at  Felix  Frank- 
furter as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Zoll  said  be  dldnt  Ilka  Frankfurter's  record 
(X-  his  reUgton.  Senator  Borah  was  moved 
to  remark.  "So  far  as  I  am  coneemed.  I  do 
not  propose  to  listen  to  an  argumant  against 
a  man  because  of  his  religion.  Tou  are  rais- 
ing the  same  questlcu  that  Is  drenching  Eu- 
rope in  blood." 

A  while  later  ZoU  was  In  the  news  again. 
For  months  the  New  York  radio  station 
WMCA  had  been  picketed  by  Christian  Front 
followers  of  Father  Coughltn  tn  protest 
against  the  refusal  of  the  station  to  broad- 
cast the  priest's  Inflammatory  speeches.  In 
July,  Zoll.  who  was  one  of  Coughlln's  most 
vocal  supporters  and  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  picket  line,  was  arrested  on  an  Indict- 
ment, charging  that  he  had  attempted  to 
extort  $7,500  from  WMCA's  president.  Donald 
Flamm.  In  retorn  ZoU  had  allegedly  of- 
fered to  call  off  the  pickets.  Zoll  was  never 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  Indictment  waa 
dismissed. 

The  publicity  that  ZoU  received  as  a  result 
of  this  untidy  affair  was  not  flattei'lag.  He 
accordingly  drifted  off  Into  tha  shadows, 
where  he  worked  for  a  tew  years  as  a  calaa- 
man  (ha  sometimes  rafais  to  himself  In  print 
as  an  Internatlonaily  knovnx  aales  consult- 
ant) for  such  professional  anti-Semites  as 
Merwtn  K.  Hart  and  Joseph  P.  Kamp. 

In  1948  the  IntematlODally  known  sales 
consultant,  sensing  a  new  markat  for  a  some- 
what different  brand  of  gooda.  organlaad 
his  National  CouncU  for  American  Bduca- 
tlon.  Ex-National  Commander  Allen  Alder- 
son  Zoll  now  appeared  as  AUen  A.  ZoU, 
Ph.  D, 

The  cAee  of  the  IfatkmBl  Oooncfl  for 
American  Bducatlon  oeeui^es  a  large  room 
on  the  tenth  floor  of  a  shabby  ImUdlng  at 


1  Maiden  Lane.  In  downtown  New  Torfc. 
It  hss  a  staff  of  three:  a  receptlonm.  a 
typist  and  Zoil's  secretary.  The  room  Is 
cheerlesa.  qiarsely  furnished  and  tnvdeco- 
rated  except  for  numerous  pictures  deplet- 
ing scenes  In  the  life  of  George  Washington. 
In  the  rear,  partially  blocked  off  by  storage 
cabinets  and  stacks  of  old  newspapers,  is 
tbe  smaU  cubicle  occupied  by  ZoU.  from 
which  he  emerged  to  greet  me. 

At  the  age  of  55  ZoU  U  a  man  of  average 
height,  weighs  about  aOO  pounds  and  la 
growing  bald  His  eyes,  which  are  his  most 
distinctive  feattire,  are  narrow  snd  glinting. 
His  manner  is  restless. 

At  the  outset  I  told  Zt^l  that  I  was  fa- 
miliar v^th  his  main  arguments  against 
the  schools;  that  progressive  education  Is 
a  menace,  that  most  teaehnrs  and  textbooks 
are  subversive  and  that  children  are  not 
learning  the  three  R's.  which  should  be 
taught  to  the  exclusion  of  virtually  every- 
thing else. 

•That's  about  it."  Zoll  said.  "Most  teach- 
ing and  textbooks  are  socialistic,  and  the 
teachers'  coUegea  are  Implsjited  with  so- 
cialism. These  Socialist  plotters  are  deliber- 
ate saboteurs,  and  we're  In  serious  danger 
from  them — Just  as  much  as  from  the  Com- 
munists. There  are  plenty  of  bad  people 
who  haven't  Joined  the  Communist  Party, 
and  we're  out  for  them  too."  ZoU  leaned 
back  in  hla  chair.  "You're  either  for  In- 
dividualism or  collectivism.  The  middle  Is  a 
barbed-wire  fence.  I  tell  kids  that  In  my 
talks  to  them." 

I  asked  Just  how  he  was  att«nptlcg  to 
Improve  this  situation. 

"W»U."  he  began,  "neither  the  FBI  nor 
the  Un-American  Actlvltlss  Committee  knows 
what's  being  taught  or  what's  in  the  heart 
ol  a  teacher.  The  only  person  who  knosrs 
that  is  the  person  rlf^t  on  the  groxind.  I 
help  these  local  outfits.  Like  tn  Pxmzsutsw- 
ney  It  might  be  called  the  School  Develop- 
ntent  Council  |ln  Pasadena  tl»  antlschool 
faction  waa  caUed  the  School  Development 
CouncU).  I've  also  formed  a  pro- American 
underground  for  teachera" 

After  ZoU  had  exhausted  himself  on  the 
subject  ta  dksloyal  teachers  I  asked  what  he 
was  doing  alxNit  subversive  textbooks. 

*?n's  have  an  oOoe  In  Wisconsin.''  he  re- 
plied. "Thdr  Job  Is  to  review  about  ao 
books  a  year.  It^  under  the  direction  of 
our  vice  president  In  charge  of  research, 
Verne  Kaub." 

I  had  ran  aercss  Kaub  before  and  knew 
that  he.  like  Zoll.  Is  a  Johnny-cone-lstely  to 
education.  TTntU  recently  Ksub  was  work- 
ing the  religious  side  of  the  street,  writing 
articles  for  the  anti-Jewish  publication  the 
Individualist,  as  well  ss  distributing  a  pam- 
phlet titled  "How  Bed  Is  the  Federal  Coun- 
cU of  Churches?" 

Zoll  said  that  Kaab's  Job  of  ferreting  out 
un-American  propaganda  in  the  children's 
books  is  sometimes  preUy  dUBctUt.  "Once." 
he  said  with  a  straight  face,  "we  had  tc  have 
a  book  reviewed  eight  times  before  we  got 
a  good  analysis. " 

I  asked  ZoU  what  he  beUeved  the  proper 
alms  ctf  education  should  be. 

"That's  a  good  qussUon."  he  said.  "I  Just 
sent  a  memo  to  our  board  asking  them  to 
give  me  their  Ideas  on  that  matter." 

That  dldnt  seesn  Uke  a  very  good  answer, 
but  ZoU  was  Indicating  that  he  wlahed  to 
wind  up  tha  interview. 

"Any  other  questfcms?"  he  askad. 

"WeU."  I  said,  "can  jou  teu  me  what's 
right  with  the  schoolsr* 

Be  did  not  dignify  that  qnsry  with  an 

I  remarked  that  nearly  an  edncatlanal 
•othortttas  agree  that  apfimiamMj  500.000 
new  daswooms  need  to  be  built  wtthtai  tha 
next  10  years,  and  sakad  Zoll  If  h«  also  con- 
sidered this  a  vital  problem. 


*miat's  a  lot  of  ftiddydud.  about 
buildings,  when  the  old  ansa  are  Just  as 
good."  he  replied.  "The  factor  of  age  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cfBeacy  of  school 
buUdings- 

Tbere  seemed  time  for  only  one  more 
question.  Since  Zoll  now  signs  his  wrttlng 
"Allen  A.  ZoU.  Ph.  D."  and  prefers  to  be 
addressed  as  "I3r.  ZoU,"  I  ask  him  about  the 
degree. 

"I  got  that  from  Temple  Hall."  be  said 
quickly,  and  then  seemed  embarrassed  by 
Hla  hasty  remark.  He  rose,  and  the  interview 
was  over. 

After  leaving  "Dr."  ZoU  I  learned  that 
Temple  Hall  College  and  Seminary  (now  de- 
funct )  was  s  one-man  diploma  mUl  operated 
by  a  man  named  D.  Scott  Swain.  Swain's 
quallflcatlons  as  sn  educator  Included  the 
serving  of  a  8-year  prison  term  on  S  charges, 
including  running  a  confidence  game,  obtain- 
ing property  under  false  firetenses  snd  pass- 
ing bad  checks.  WhUe  running  his  college 
Swain  conferred  upon  himself  the  title 
"Archbishop  Primate."  Probably  the  high 
point  of  his  career  waa  reached  at  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City,  when  the  "Blahop'' 
get  roaring  drunk  and  in  a  burst  of  expan- 
slveness  passed  out  Temple  HaU  Ph.  D  '■  to 
his  entire  audience.  The  emct-  moment 
when  SEoQ  was  awarded  his  doctorate  Is 
unknown. 

Zoll  would  be  funny.  If  his  alms  were  not 
so  deadly.  He  cannot  be  dismissed  ss  a 
harmless  crackpot,  for.  though  his  statement 
to  me  that  his  organisation  has  10,000  mem- 
bers and  is  linked  to  some  400  local  groups 
is  an  obvious  exaggeration.  It  Is  nevertheless 
true  that  be  has  been  a  potent  Influence  in 
every  city  whose  schools  have  come  under 
attack. 

ZoU's  influence  is  widely  exerted  through 
the  pamphlets  that  he  publlshas  and  distrib- 
utes. At  the  height  <a  the  school  contro- 
versy in  Pasadena,  dttiena  picking  up  their 
marnlng  newspapers  found  copies  of  ZoU's 
f«mphlet  Progressive  Bducaticti  Increaass 
Delinquency  on  their  doorstepa. 

"So-called  progressive  education.**  the 
pamphlet  said,  "shot  through  as  It  is  with 
the  blight  of  pragmatlam.  haa  had  a  vary 
deleterlotia  effect  upon  the  original  character 
of  American  education.  The  pabUc-sehool 
system  In  htmdrsds  ot  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  land  is  fataUy  eommlttsd  to 
these  subversive  prlndj^ea  of  'progrcsslw' 
ediKation."  Zoll  goes  on  to  explain  that 
modem  education  does  not  permit  absoltite 
tru*h.  hence  thoae  who  beUeve  tn  It  cannot 
be  true  Christians.  And  he  makes  the  for- 
thcr  observation  that  "currently  It  Is  popular 
to  plug  bard  for  the  demoeratle  eqiuUty  of 
aU  men." 

This  pamphlet  made  such  a  vivid  tmpraa- 
ftion  on  the  prealdent  of  the  Behool  Develop- 
ment CouncU  In  Passdsns  that  ha  rseltsd 
passages  from  it  almost  verbatim  In  his 
speeches  sttarklng  tha  sefaooi  administration. 

In  Denver  the  foroes  attempting  to  cost 
Superintendent  Kannsth  ObarholtBer  (who 
Is  slso  iKesldent  ttf  the  AnMrioan  Asaociatloo 
o€  School  aAw><wi«tr«t<B ■  ni*  highest  bonor 
his  profession  aeeorda)  prsaanted  eoptas  at 
Progressive  BdtieatlaD  Incrsasss  Delinquency 
to  each  mcn^ber  oC  the  board  ot  education 
and  to  members  of  many  other  dvle  groups. 

Other  ZoU  Utarature  indudas  pamphleta 
bearing  such  tltlea  ss  "They  Want  Tour  Child 
(the  Communists,  that  Is).  "Prtvafas  Schools: 
The  Solution  to  Amartea's  Baticatlanal  Prob- 
lem," and  "How  Bad  Are  tha  Bchoolsr* 

The  phlloaophy  to  tbeas  pamphltts  Is  beinc 
advocated  by  the  Parents'  Council  for  Bduca- 
tlon  In  Bugenc.  Oreg.:  the  CIttaans'  School 
Committee  to  Los  Angalas;  tha  Paranta* 
Council  to  Minnaapolla;  tha  Three  B  Pannta 
Oommlttee  to  Onnimmis.  OUo:  and  by  slml- 
Uar  groops  to  many  other  eonununttlaa, 

ZoU's  sadsfactkm  to  the  wide  distribution 
of  his  literature  U  not  altogetbcr  spiritual. 
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1  pmwT^'  Itaoi.  Pracrawtv*  Mucatkm 
DKUaqueDcy.  wUs  for  30  osnti  « 
ita«l»  oopT  <  oopm  for  91;  1.000  coplc*  for 
laO;  And  OMtaamn  i*  offervd  a  special  prtc* 
oa  lartcr  quantltlw.  In  all  of  hla  pamphlets 
Sol]  makm  a  itrong  pitch  for  contrlbutlona. 
Paopl*  «ho  Jotn  his  cooacil  an  rewarded 
with  VMtoua  Utlea,  the  rank  conferred  de- 
pr^'^'^f  <m  the  aeoount  of  caah  ttvey  tend  in. 
They  can  beoome  an  anoclate  for  >5.  a 
patron  for  tlSO.  or  a  benefactor  for  tLDOO. 

By  the  end  <a  1»40.  when  Zoll  waa  Juat 
■wtnglng  Into  action,  hla  pamphlet  lalea  and 
contrihutlons  had  netted  him  an  esUmated 
•MjOOO.  With  the  way  hla  bualneaa  la  boom- 
ing at  peaeant,  there  la  no  reason  to  believe 
that  hla  efforts  are  not  now  being  even  more 
reepectablj  iswairtart 

Tbou^h  ZoU's  organlsatkin  Is  the  most  im- 
portant ralylng  point  and  serves  as  general 
haadqnarters  for  the  enemkia  of  education, 
other  operators  are  busy  turning  out  weapons 
for  wa^ng  the  attack. 

One  of  the  most  dsatructlve  of  these — a 
kind  of  secret  weapon — Is  a  quarterly  pubU- 
cattoo  eaUcd  the  Bducatlonal  Reviewer. 
BUtad  by  XiUellle  Cardln  Grain,  and  financed 
by  a  lobbying  arganlatlon  with  headquar- 
tera  In  Washington,  D.  C.  the  Reviewer  has 
bean  uaad  affectively  In  Knglewood  and  in 
other  widely  scattered  cities  acroaa  the  coun- 
try. Its  sole  function  Is  to  try  to  discover 
subversive  matarlal  tn  textbooks. 

The  m^fr^s  oaed  by  the  Educational  Re- 
viewer eaa  be  Untrated  by  Ito  ueatmrnat  of 
Or.  Ptaak  Magi  mlw  "■  terthook,  American 
OovenmaBt.  ThU  test,  which  is  on  the 
reeomiiMiided  Ust  of  all  48  States,  has  been 
a  daasta  la  Its  Seld  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  was  appropriately  selected  for  review  in 
the  first  Issue  of  the  Reviewer,  which  ap- 
peared In  July  1M0.  The  writer  of  the  re- 
view was  a  woman  named  Idna  Lonlgan. 
Bow  she  made  her  point  that  the  textbook  is 
BUbvarstve  can  perhaps  best  be  shown  by 
eomparlng  csoerpta  with  which  she  pur- 
ported to  opreaa  Magruder's  views  with 
actual  passages  from  his  text: 
Magruder.  according  to  Lonlgan: 
Ttaly  and  Germany  were  dictatorahlps 
toot  not  the  Soviet  Union. 

*mia  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Dolon 
are  aqiaato  fighting  for  'world  leadership.' 
*^  il— III  I  if  J  we  mean  that  form  of  gov- 
tn  which  the  soveteign  power  la  in 
at  the  people  ooUectlvrty.'' 

actual  text: 
to  leader  of  the  dictatorial  naUous, 
of  which  are  communistic. 
"TIM  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
ttaa  moat  powerful  of  the  allies  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  now  find  themselves  as  the 
two  only  powearfW  contenders  for  world  lead- 
•rahtp. 

"By  deoiocracy  we  mean  that  form  of  gov- 
•mamt  m  which  the  sovereign  power  is  tn 
the  bands  at  the  people  collectively,  and  to 
caprsasad  by  them  either  directly  or  Indl- 
reatly  through  elected  re  press  ntatlvea." 

In  the  last  instance  above,  by  deleting  half 
of  the  ssBtcnea.  ICiss  Lonlgan  was  able  to 
prow  to  her  satlsiBctlon  that  Magruder  was 
ot  the  caUsetmst  etaie. 

she  proved  tt  to  a  aumhsr 

iBCtadtag    Radio    Onmmentator 

Jr..  who.  a  few  Hwmtha  after 

MView  appeared,  read  eonaldnvble  por- 

of  tt  on  one  of  hU  broadcasts. 

waa  big  and  prompt.    The 
Tntbook  Ooou&lsalon  of  Georgia  im- 
baased  the  book,  aa  did  the  Boiu- 
Tml.  school  board.    Parenu  in  Pwtland. 
JMnaniert  that  similar  action  be  taken 
A  newspaper  in  southern  California 
Liwti.  attacked  Magruder.  and  con- 
that  the  public  schooto  are  bound 
this    country.     In    placea    tike 
Iowa,  and  Trumbull  County, 
tha   broadcast    also   caused   a 
took  the  trouble  to  read 


the 


the  textbook  and  so  avoided  taking  precipi- 
tate and  foolish  steps. 

Referring  to  tbe  Educational  Reviewer,  a 
repon  recently  Usued  by  a  comnmcee  of  th*' 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  observed  that  the 
review  of  textbooks  by  sell -appointed  exper'.s 
smarkB  too  much  of  the  book-burnlnit  orgies 
of  Nuremberg  to  be  accepted  by  thoiiKhrlul 
Americans  without  foreboding  and  alarm 

That  kind  of  tallc  Infuriates  the  edit(^r  if 
tbe  Educational  Reviewer,  Lucille  Cardl:i 
Grain,  who  Is  convinced  that  any  critic  of  her 
publication  Is  a  Communist. 

Alien  Zoll  described  Mrs  Craln  to  me  as 
a  charming  woman,  very  lovely:  and  I 
found  upon  meeting  her  m  her  office,  which 
is  tn  a  brownstone  house  on  Ea.st  Thirty- 
sixth  Street  in  New  York  City,  that  she  does 
possess  the  most  attractive  flgure  in  the  antl- 
school  movement.  She  u  50.  has  cool  blue 
eyes,  a  cameo  face,  and  a  fondness  for  usinij 
rather  fancy  words.  To  indicate  her  per- 
sonal Interest  tn  children  BArs  Craln  some- 
times says  exuberantly;  "I'm  a  grandmot he- 
seven  times."  This  reference  Is  to  the  chil- 
dren of  her  husband — who  Is  71 — by  his  Qrst 
wife.     Mrs.  Craln  Is  childless 

Like  Allen  Zoll,  i£rs.  Craln  Joined  the  edu- 
cational ranks  recently.  Her  scholastic  baclc- 
ground  consists  of  the  equivalent  of  a  hi^h- 
school  education  which  she  received  at  a 
convent  in  Minnesota.  She  Is  suspicious  ot 
most  recognized  educators  who  hold  detjrees, 
and  she  has  expressed  atrong  disapproval  of 
what  ahe  calls  our  compulsory  State-oper- 
ated educational  system.  What  she  Is  in 
favor  of  to  a  mystery 

When  I  asked  Mrs.  Grain  what  sihe  thought 
the  proper  aims  of  education  should  be,  she 
seemed  to  be  pushed  as  far  out  to  sea  as 
Allen  Zoll  had  been  when  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  him.  After  remaining  silent  for  a 
apell  Mrs.  Craln,  moved  by  a  sudden  In.spira- 
tlon,  said  brightly.  "I  like  our  Itttle  slogan 
on  the  Educational  Reviewer"  This  reads: 
"In  the  light  of  truth,  objectivity  and  es- 
tablished American  Ideals,  to  examine  the 
publications  used  In  instructing  American 
youth."  There  seemed  little  point  In  press- 
ing that  subject  further. 

In  other  respects  my  interview  with  Mrs. 
Craln  was  not  tin  usually  rewarding,  partly 
because  she  consumed  most  of  tt  by  de- 
livering a  diatribe  against  tbe  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  which  she  thinks  is  sub- 
versive. Her  reasons  are  not  monuments 
of  persuasion.  Reading  from  an  NBA  pam- 
phlet, she  remarked,  "They  say  here  they  re 
committed  to  the  democratic  ideal.  '  adding. 
as  ahe  tossed  the  pamphlet  aside,  what- 
ever that  is." 

The  Educational  Reviewer  has  been  spe- 
cific In  explaining  what  it  thinks  democ- 
racy la.  "Democracy,"  the  Reviewer  said  m 
October  15,  1949  issue,  "is  a  government  by 
demagogues  leading  to  the  tyranny  or  the 
majc»ity  over  the  minority." 

A  few  steps  behind  Mrs.  Craln  U  another 
foe  of  modern  education — 78- year-old  MaJ. 
Gen.  Amos  A.  Fries,  retired.  The  aged  (gen- 
eral is  editor  of  a  widely  distributed  monthly 
publication  ironically  titled  Friends  of  the 
Public  Schools.  "Anyone  who  calls  our  Quv- 
emmcnt  a  democracy."  thU  publication  haa 
pointed  out,  "is  either  completely  un-Ameri- 
can or  s  moron." 

The  general  stands  four-square  against 
nurserlea  and  kindergartens,  health,  wel- 
fare, and  recreational  actlvlttes.  services  for 
handicapped  pupils  and  vocational  guidance, 
among  other  things.  "Where  one  child  is 
overworked,"  be  says,  "a  thousand  aren  t 
worked  enough." 

The  general's  educational  program,  if  such 
It  can  be  called,  stems  from  his  apparent 
belief  that  things  were  better  in  the  g<xxl 
old  days  when  fewer  children  went  to  school. 
These  three — Allen  Zoll.  Lucille  Craln, 
General  Pries — by  themselves  would,  of 
course,  be  Ineffective.  What  enables  them 
to  carry  on  their  programs  is  the  supi>.>r'. 


o<  well-meaning  but  misinformed  people  tn 

communities  across  the  country,  who  are 
frequently  prompted  to  Join  a  local,  inno- 
reot-soundlng  school  group  because  Ita  main 
Interest  seems  to  be  controlling  school  taxes 
or  carrying  out  some  other  aim  that  ap- 
peals to  the  pocketbook  or  the  emotions. 

To  provide  facts  enabling  friends  of  edu- 
rathjn  to  improve  our  schools  and  defend 
them  against  unjustified  attacks,  there  was 
{fiunded  In  1949  an  outst^ding  organiza- 
tiijii  called  the  National  Clti2ens  Commission 
iur  the  Public  Schools.  President  James  B. 
Conant  of  Haivard  was  instrumental  in  Its 
establishment.  Roy  E.  Larsen.  president  of 
Time  Inc  .  is  its  chairman,  and  ita  member- 
.ship  includes  many  other  leading  American 
citizens  A  nonprofit  group,  the  Commission 
is  financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
nnct  the  Carnegie  Corp..  and  it  works  clceely 
with  all  organizations  devoted  to  better  edu- 
cation. Including  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  United  States 
Office  of   Kducatlon. 

The  National  Citizens  Commission  stimu- 
lates and  asrists  In  the  formation  of  local 
committees  representing  a  cross-section  of 
the  community — business,  labor,  church, 
civic,  women's  and  veterans'  interests — de- 
voted to  improving  the  schools.  The  Com- 
nassion  furnishes  its  local  committees,  free  of 
charge,  a  wealth  of  material  that  explains 
h<jw  to  organize,  what  to  look  for  In  evalu- 
ating the  schools,  how  to  work  with  local 
educators,  and  how  to  carry  through  a  pro- 
gram of  action.  The  Commlasioa  acta  as  a 
national  clearing  house  of  conununlty  ex- 
periences One  of  Its  most  valuable  services 
IS  the  distribution  of  case  histories  of  school 
improvement  In  every  part  of  the  country. 

All  of  this  material  and  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained without  cost  simply  by  addressing  the 
National  Citizens  Commission.  2  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Our  public  schools  are  the  firm  under- 
plr.rung  of  our  democracy.  Like  democracy 
Itself,   they  axe  In  deadly  danger. 

"We  are  threatened  from  without,"  WU- 
lard  Goslm  said  upon  tendering  his  resig- 
nation as  superintendent  In  Pasadena.  "I 
think  we  are  threatened  even  more  from 
within.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  wreck 
everything  that  we  think  Is  good  La  America. 
than  to  begin  to  destroy  ourselves  one  by 
one,  Institution  by  institution,  community 
by  community,  throughout  the  land." 


Fidelaiids  Oil  QuesiioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  UNGER 

or  NOtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  28,  1951 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcoth  an  editorial 
entitled  'Clever  Oil  Grabbers,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Denver  Post  and  was  re- 
printed in  the  magazine  PYontier  for 
September  1951.  It  discusses  the  tide- 
lands  oil  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cl-XVU  On.  OXABBBKS 

OH  interests  and  extreme  champions  of 
States'  rights  are  beating  the  drums  again 
fur  legislation  to  surrender  Federal  owner- 
.shlp  of  lands  and  minerals  under  the  off- 
ohore  seas  to  the  coastal  States. 
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This  may  prove  to  be  the  big  drive  which 
has  been  in  the  making  ever  since  the  tTntted 
States  Supreme  Court  in  June  1947  held  that 
the  tidelands  belong  to  the  entire  Nation, 
not  merely  to  the  States  which  border  them. 
Many  oil  companies  are  anxious  to  have 
the  tidelands  turned  over  to  the  States. 
They  would  rather  lease  from  the  States  than 
from  the  Federal  Government,  which  tistially 
Imposes  more  restrictions  on  the  activities  erf 
Its  lessees  than  do  the  State  agencies  en- 
trxisted  with  such  matters. 

Texas  and  California  Congressmen  will  be 
In  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Texas  has 
been  receiving  $7,000,000  a  year  or  more  from 
tidelands  oil  leases  for  its  school  fund.  State 
profits  from  Caltfomta  oil  leases  amount  to 
several  million  dollars  annually. 

Oil  production  from  the  tidelands  now 
amounts  to  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket  when 
considered  on  the  basis  of  potential  produc- 
tion, many  experts  believe.  Texas  officials. 
for  example,  have  estimated  that  their  State 
may  reasonably  anticipate  a  total  Income 
over  the  years  of  a  billion  dollars  from  off- 
shore leases  if  Congress  can  be  talked  Into 
surrendering  Federal  tidelands  rights. 

In  an  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  Inland 
Congressmen,  which  the  coastal  States  must 
have  If  they  are  to  pass  the  tidelands  bill,  a 
campaign  of  fear  and  alarm  has  been  under 
way  for  some  time. 

If  Congress  does  not  give  up  Federal  own- 
ership of  tidelands.  the  Federal  Government 
may  next  claim  the  ownership  of  Iron  de- 
posits located  under  Inland  lakes.  oU  under 
navigable  streams,  and  even  docks  on  bays 
and  rl"ers.  it  is  argued. 

Scnatoi  O'Mahontt,  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming, is  among  those  who  have  not  been 
takeri  In  by  the  scare  campaign.  He  points 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  the  Attorney  General  made  it  plain 
that  the  Government's  case  Involved  tide- 
lands  only. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  Itself  waa 
based  largely  on  the  traditional  reaponal- 
blllty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
the  Nation's  shores  from  other  countries,  a 
responsibility  which  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  extended  to  take  in 
the  lands  under  Inland  streams  and  lakes. 

Liberal  legislation  to  allow  the  coastal 
States  the  lion's  share  of  oU  royalties  and 
rentals  from  tidelands  has  been  proposed. 
but  men  like  Senator  Connallt,  of  Texas. 
and  other  States'  rlghters  wUl  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  complete  surrender 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  represented 
by  Congress. 

The  big  drive  seems  to  be  under  way.  But 
the  principle  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
tidelands  Is  sotmd.  It  la  essential  to  na- 
tional welfare  and  security. 


The  C^isette  editorial,  reprinted  in 
the  Rooks  County  Record  in  Stockton. 
Kans..  Is  short  and  to  tbe  point  and 
worthy  of  careful  attention,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 

the  CONCkXSSIONAL  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Not  Rxwasd  Thbitt? 
Only  tbe  strongest  kind  of  public  pressure 
can  force  the  Government  to  economlae. 
That  Is  the  theme  of  a  recent  article  by 
Stanley  High  in  the  Reader's  Digest  called 
"In  Washington  It's  Waste  as  Ustial." 

Stanley  High  shows  how  our  money  Is 
being  dissipated  on  unnecessary  projects  of 
a  thousand  and  one  kinds,  and  says:  "Lately 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  In  mail 
from  constituents — making  sharp  demands 
for  economy  on  the  part  of  Congress.  These 
demands  already  have  strengthened  the  ef- 
forts of  Congressmen  who  believe  vrtth  Sen- 
ator Btxd  that  otir  strength  and  prepared- 
ness in  all  respects  depend  upon  reduction 
tn  nonessential  spending.' 

"But  there  will  be  no  adequate  reductions 
unless  pressure  from  the  people  is  greatly 
Increased.  To  add  to  that  presstire  without 
delay  Is,  I  believe,  an  obligation  upon  every 
patriotic  American. " 

From  every  source  we  are  told  that  the 
Increase  in  Government  spending  which  has 
no  connection  with  our  military  prepared- 
ness has  been  incredible.  For  example,  the 
Commerce  Department's  1950  budget  showed 
a  1.04»-percent  Increase  over  its  1940  budget. 
Department  of  Labor  spent  1.283  percent 
more  in  1950  than  in  1940.  The  State  Depart- 
ment spent  1.634  percent  more — although  due 
to  present  world  conditions,  considerable  of 
this  increase  could  be  JxistlHed.  But  so  It 
goes,  down  the  line,  with  Government  cost- 
ing us  more  and  more.  Isn't  it  time  to 
reward  thrift? 

"Soon."  Mr.  High  writes,  "the  army  of 
United  States  Government  employees  will 
be  nearly  as  big  as  the  combined  total  of 
all  the  men  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Pc^ce, 
and  Marines  as  of  last  spring- 
As  voters,  clttwDs,  and  taxpayers  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  shcnild  do  scnnetblng 
about  this.  Americans  should  fovake  their 
false  belief  In  "something  for  nothing"  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  flocking  to  the  banners 
of  candidates  who  promise  everything,  voters 
shotild  rally  to  the  men  who  offer  some  guar- 
anty of  reducing  Government  spending. 
The  Congressman  or  Government  c^Ik:lal 
who  can  save  the  Treasury  the  most  money 
should  be  the  one  who  gets  the  most  votea. 
We  have  revrarded  the  spendthrifts  too  long 
and  they've  got  us  nothing  but  the  highest 
public  debt  in  our  history,  and  stUl  higher 
taxes. 


Prof  isate  Spea&«  by  the  GorenwieP* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KAica^s 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Tuesday,  August  28.  1951 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  made  famous  by  the 
late  William  Allen  White,  of  my  home 
State  of  Kansas,  recently  edltorlallaed 
under  the   caption  "Why   not  reward 

thrift?"  ^^     ^ 

Warnings  against  the  profligate 
spending  indulged  in  by  our  Government 
in  past  years  are  Increasingly  numerous 
from  our  alarmed  constituents. 


Price  Gwtrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


OF 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  August  28,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
last  Saturday.  August  25,  1951.  entitled 
Trice  Omtrol."  It  is  int»estlng  to  note 
that  ev«i  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  New  Deal  are  a  little  skeptical  of  the 


President's  latest  request  for  more  con- 
trols and  regulations  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccro. 
as  follows: 

PlICX  OOHTVCK. 

President  Truman  has  urged  Congress  to 
repeal  three  amendments  ttut.  as  be  rightly 
says,  are  the  "worst  provisions"  of  the  new 
control  law.  They  are:  (I)  the  Capeh&rt 
amendnwnt  which  permits  manufactturers 
and  processors  to  add  all  costa.  direct  and 
Indirect,  to  their  pre-Korean  price  levels 
up  to  July  26;  (2)  the  Berlong  amendment 
guaranteeing  pre-Korean  percentage  mark- 
ups for  distributors;  and  (S)  the  Butler-Hope 
amendment  prohibiting  slai]ghtering  quotas, 
without  doubt  these  amendments  will  result 
In  needless  price  increases,  hamper  enforce- 
ment of  prioe  regulations,  and  create  an 
enormous  amount  of  administrative  work  for 
stabiliaoiUcn  agencies. 

Nevertheless,  we  doubt  tbe  wisdom  of  an 
attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to  repeal  these 
amendn^nts  ouly  a  few  weeks  after  passage 
of  new  (^ntrola  legislation.  There  is  a  bare 
possibility,  of  covirse,  that  Congress  may  take 
action  now  that  Republican  Senators  have 
Introduced  a  repeal  bin — a  repeal  bill  which 
Is  obviously  designed  to  deprive  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  political  advantages  that  he 
might  gain  by  blaming  Republicans  for  the 
higher  prices  expected  to  result  from  reten- 
tion of  the  amendments.  But  tbe  chance  is 
slim,  since  a  large  number  of  Democrats 
joined  tbe  Republicans  in  putting  through 
these  amendments.  Moreover,  the  chairman 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittees have  shown  a  eonaplcuotis  lack  of  en- 
thtisiasm  for  proposals  to  change  the  law  this 
year. 

More  time  is  needed  to  test  the  effects  of 
the  amendments:  they  should  be  given  a 
fair  trial  to  determine  whethn  they  are 
worse  than  useless  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
the  price  structure.  That  is  a  soowwhat 
dangerous  proceeding,  to  be  sure,  since  if 
prices  rise,  as  expected.  It  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  roll  them  back  to  present 
levels.  However,  the  stirest  way  to  secure 
corrective  action  from  Congress  Is  to  try  to 
enforce  objectionable  laws  and  show  their 
actual,  not  their  predicted,  effects.  Another 
reason  for  concluding  that  the  Prealdent's 
efforts  are  tU-timed  is  that  his  warning  of 
future  inflation  comes  at  a  time  when  In- 
ventories are  excessively  high  and  scare  buy- 
ing no  longer  in  evidence.  Tbe  Department 
of  Commerce  reporU  that  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
(the  latest  available  estimates)  were  lower 
than  during  the  preceding  3  months  while 
consumer  savings  had  t£cressed. 

The  President  himself  pointed  out  In  his 
message  to  Congress  that  since  the  imposi- 
tion of  controls  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  less  than  1  percent  and  wholesale 
prices  arc  below  the  level  of  last  January. 
It  looks  as  if  the  buying  lull  brought  about 
by  removal  of  fears  of  Imminent  shortages. 
rather  than  price  controls,  has  been  tha 
chief  cause  of  the  subsidence  of  inflationary 
pressure.  But  we  agree  with  the  President 
that  unlees  controls  are  swengtlwned.  prices 
will  begin  to  rise  sharply  as  defense  produc- 
tion expands.  Incomes  from  defense  work 
Increase,  and  inventories  ot  consumer  goods 
dwindle.  There  is  always  danger,  moreover, 
that  another  wave  of  constimer  buying  will 
be  spunred  by  fears  at  or  actual  shortages. 

Another  Item  on  the  President's  repeal 
agenda,  however — removal  of  the  restrictions 
Imposed  cm  Imparts  of  fats,  oils,  and  dAlry 
products — might  well  be  matte  the  subject 
of  separate  repeal  legtelatlon.  since  not  only 
will  tt  tend  to  raise  jwices  of  competing 
domestic  products,  but  It  also  conflicts  with 
our  reciproca.1  trade  policy. 
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VttwwM  af  Fwiif  Wan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOCVLUIA 

or  THB  HOL'SS  OP  RZPBZSENTATTVZS 

rhdat.  August  10,  19S1 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  tnclttsion  in  the  Ricokd  the  follow- 
iBg  timely  address  by  the  Honorable 
Vincent  R  impellitterl  at  the  formal 
Joint  openinc  session  of  the  fifty-second 
national  encampment  of  the  Veterans 
of  ForeUn  Wars  In  New  York.  August  27 : 

OoBaaaoder  in  Clilrf  Ralls.  Madam  Pr«sl- 
flMit  of  tbrn  LadiM  AuxUiarr.  Mn.  ng.  fellov 
««tuai»  of  the  Vetermxu  of  PDrct^n  Wars. 
l»rtlM.  and  fectiemcn.  as  a  member  of  the 
VFW  K  te  t  particular  privilege  for  me  as 
Boayar  of  the  city  of  Keir  York  to  extend 
oOdal  greettncB  and  vordi  of  welcome  to 
yoa  at  this  opening  seialon  of  your  national 
encampment.  I  know  that  I  need  not  teU 
yoa  or  your  encampment  director  that  for 
■taay  vcefts  nov  all  preparations  bare  been 
aaada  for  your  conTenimce  and  comfco^,  and 
to  Isaara  that  your  veek-kmg  meeting  in 
our  city  via  be  the  most  profitable  and 
•Bjoyalila  one  in  your  long  history  of  service 
to  oar  eoontry. 

All  ■mnidpal  departments  and  agencies 
■en  alerted,  and  the  city's  vast  re- 
are  at  your  disposal. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
muted  Statas.  founded  ^ist  before  the  turn 
of  the  eantury  la  1899  as  a  national,  non- 
partliac,  nonaeetirlan.  oreraeas  organ  iza- 
tloa.  has  been  a  potent  force  for  good  in  war 
and  peace  for  more  than  a  half  century  now. 
Its  etarant  membership  at  nearly  1.200.0C0. 
aflUatad  through  lO.OOO  posu  or  local  units. 
has  Mt  an  Indelible  mark  of  serrice  since 
the  daya  of  its  organization  hnmedtately 
afMr  tike  Spanish-American  War. 

Hm  VFW  still  Inrrudes  veterans  of  the 
Spanisb-Aaaerlcan  War.  the  Chinese  Boxer 
Babaflton.  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the 
Cahaa  PaeUtcatlon.  World  War  I.  and  vari- 
OOB  arsMd  campaigns  and  expeditions,  such 
aa  tlie  Hsltton  campaign  of  1919-20;  the 
Taagtae  BlTer  campaigns  of  1936-27  and 
laao-ai;  the  ntcaraguan  campaign  of  1933; 
and  soldlars.  sailors,  marines,  and  coast 
fuardHnan  with  campalgn-rlbbon  service  in 
World  War  n.-  and.  more  recently,  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war 

As  wa  pick  up  our  newspapers  today,  the 
kaadUaas  become  more  omliuius.  with  truce 
talka  stalled  and  called  off.  and  certain  leg- 
mtatt  of  the  world  Intent  on  destroying  the 
fiisiaari'i  way  of  life.  It  Is.  thsrefore.  par- 
tleiilarly  approprUte  that  your  flfty-«ecoRd 
aattODal  encampment  Is  dedicated  to  the 
*d>als  and  principles  that  found  tmmortal 
asprasakm  in  the  Drclaratton  of  Independ- 
eDce.  whose  cme  hundred  and  seven ty-flfth 
aantverary  our  country  is  celebrating  this 
ysar.  la  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
qoeia  frooa  the  encampment  message  of 
Onmmandsr  in  ClUef  Ralls,  which  tersely 
■sma  this  up: 

"tn  eonuncsftoratlon  of  the  one  hundred 
and  aawBty-fifth  snnlversaxy  of  the  signing 
ef  tbm  Oielaration  of  Independence  this  year. 
I  am  bappy  to  dedicate  our  flfty-second  na- 
ttaMd  «icam{«wnt  to  the  spirit  of  that 
tar.  We  call  upon  all  loyal  Am^- 
to  )ote  with  us  In  pledging  ourselves 
a  laAMlaratlan  of  independance  from  the 
of  aril  and  a  new  dependenca  on  a 
'  botmtimi  Ood.     •     •     • 

our  way  of  life  U  being  threatened 
fkXtal  manace  of  communiam.    We 


are  engaged  In  a  struggle  that  Is  dennandir.i? 
tremendous  sacrifices  from  tho*  »hi«  cire 
serving  In  the  Armed  Pierces  and  from  every 
loyal  American  on  the  civilian  front      •     •     • 

^n  our  debates  and  discussions,  let  is  lie 
guided  solely  by  what  ws  traly  belie*  e  '.n 
our  hearts  Is  the  best  for  America  ' 

Those  last  words  of  your  cnramar.der  :r. 
chief  have  been  the  keystone  of  rhe  ni.  re 
than  50  years  of  service  o(  the  V'FW  to  ;ra 
countrymen.  There  Ls  no  truer  j;uuie  tn 
honest  action  than  that  we  "be  iiilded  solely 
by  what  we  truly  believe  in  our  he.irt..s  is  the 
best  for  America." 

The  limited  time  allotted  t  )  me  7,;.:  ::  .t 
even  permit  a  recitation  of  the  mn  :•.■,■  ser' - 
Ices  far  veterans,  their  families,  ar.d  :  -r  •ht'ir 
communities  In  which  the  V'FW  is  euiz.tcd 
Your  legislative  bureau  m  Wa-^^himrfur.  <!pf  ::- 
ton  and  keeps  abreast  of  leiialatior.  r'-ir  •(■.e 
benefit  of  ail  war  veterans  and  repea'ed^v 
has  urged  Congress  to  enact  laws  dea:-.:'..; 
with  veterans'  employment.  educa'!i::i,  med- 
ical care,  pensions,  and  beneh'.'S  :  -r  v;:d<-\i 
and  orphans  of  veterans 

Your  legislative  service  sponj.-ired  ;i:;d 
sought  enactment  of  laws  afTectint'  ::.J•.^.r..;il 
security,  universal  military  truinir..?,  '.r.-r::..- 
gratlon.  taxation,  social  serurt'v.  Arn'.fd 
Porces  unification,  atomic-eneri'i-  p  jlicies. 
foreign  affairs,  a.nd  counties."!  other  m.itters 
of  general  public  interest 

Your  rehabilitation  .service  hiis  ^i':ie  m, 
uninterrupted,  throughout  y  .r.ir  .i't;j;  hi^*'  rv. 
For  Instance,  during  the  first  4  ve.irs  i-.-er 
World  War  II  approximately  1  ;>X).)i"i  vf-.>r- 
ans'  claims  were  filed  with  the  VFW  Re- 
habilitation Service,  and  almost  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  was  recoverec  f  jr  Vetera:. .s 
through  750  000  appearances  of  v^ur  ext^er-s 
before  governmental  agencies — ail  without 
cost  to  individual  veterans 

Your  work  :'>;r  dependeu-s  hd.s  jusi.v  w  ,n 
national  acclaim.  Si.ire  11^35  vuur  nar;  ..,ii 
home  at  Eaton  Rapids  Mich  Ji.i.s  b«?en  .1  ia:e 
refuge  for  children  whose  veteran  :athers  are 
deceased  or  totaiiv  disabled 

Throughout  its  existence.  *.he  Veterans  of 
Porelgr.  Wars  has  con.iistently  .id-,  'cated  pre- 
paredness against  war  The  VPW  has  ever 
stressed  the  high  price  and  futility  of  war- 
fare, but  it  eternally  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  It  will  fight.  If  necessary,  to  safe- 
guard our  democratic  way    >f  lile. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  VFVV  plays  a  vital 
role  In  every  community  where  Its  rnaltese 
cross  IS  emblazoned,  through  its  ij;rA.s.s  r^'  ts 
community  services 

In  one  of  the  recent  lisuas  .f  y  .ur  national 
magazine.  Commander  Ralls  m  his  monthly 
letter,  stresses  that  v,:ur  ci  mmunity  service 
programs  have  given  life  tu  \F\V  .ictlvUles 
by  doing  something 

He  very  properly  empnv.sized  that  a  post 
that  exists  only  on  paper  is  doomed  to  the 
fate  that  awaits  old  s<,  Idiers.  Says  yijur 
chief: 

"The  VPW  p<:}st  th;it  is  f.idint'  i'a  iv  -.:,  Just 
as  useless  to  itseil  :ind  the  VFW  as  the  pi'st 
afflicted  with  an  acute  ca.-*e  1  rtg'T  ni  r^i-* 
•  •  •  If  all  of  our  lO.CKX)  pt*-.-,  c.u:  be 
persuaded  to  act  on  the  simple  t  Tinu..!  f 
doing  something.  I  honestly  believe  the  VtW 
can  become  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
veterans'  organl^fatDn  In  the  cciinrr-  " 

It  Is  In  your  community  service  w  r'K  •;  it 
yoiir  auxiliary  plays  such  a  promuifP.r  .-  ie. 
and  I  feel  the  good  W'.)men  ;.'f  fhe  .i:,..xi::.v,' 
are  to  be  commended  for  this  u:.clfrt.iici:.;4. 

In  this  connection,  I  shijuld  like  I'-so  ^n 
say  Just  a  word  of  tribute  to  our  city  i  .wn 
Ketchum-Hennessey  Post  of  Coney  Island. 
Brooklyn,  which  was  »ele<:ted  as  the  ieiidii.g 
VPW  post  in  the  State  of  New  York  m  the 
ftsid  of  community  activities. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  I  know  the 
8.000.000  people  of  our  city  are  grateiul  to 
the  VPW  for  its  stanch  rol**  un  their  bfh.Lf 
thsss  past  50  years.     I  kuuw  that  i  cau  say 


f  )r  each  and  every  one  of  them  that  they 

are  pr'jud  to  be  your  hosts 

I  have  taken  liberties  with  Commander 
In  Chief  Rails'  convention  statement,  and 
now  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  the  na- 
tiMiial  president  of  your  auxiliary.  Mrs.  Sue 
I'.ii.     f  Edgewood.  R    I.  who  states; 

W"  are  meetinz  in  a  period  of  national 
.stress,  when  loyalty  to  ideals,  faith  in  our 
Niition.  Concern  tor  our  fellow  citizens  and 
service  to  those  who  fight  in  defense  of  this 
Nation  and  its  principles  are  of  major  Im- 
portance. ' 

It  is  to  these  principles  that  the  VFW  Is 
dedi rated 

M.iv  y  ur  encampment  in  our  city  be  a 
rr.  s'  fru:'. :ul  one  so  as  to  help  safeguard  for 
.*..  :  us  -he  Ideals  and  principles  that  have 
n.  ide  jur  Nai.ion  the  beacon  light  of  freemen 
everywhere. 


Missouri  Basin  Sorrey  Commissioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  Missoiiai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THIl  UNITED  Si  AXIS 

Tuesday.  August  28.  1951 

Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  together  with  14  other  Senators,  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93,  to 
e.st<iblish  a  Missouri  Basin  Survey  Com- 
mis.sion.  In  introducing  the  joint  reso- 
lution. I  pointed  out  that  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  jurisdic- 
tional disput.}s  and  misunderstandinff 
and  emotional  arguments  and  to  get 
down  to  bu.siness  in  formulating  a  work- 
able, comprehensive.  long-range  program 
for  effectively  harnessing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Missouri  Valley. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Po.st.  discu.s.sin2  the  various  conflicting 
approache.s  to  this  problem,  asks: 

S'-.  .uld  there  not  be  created  a  national 
cor-mission.  with  no  doctrinaire  ax  to  iirmd. 
to  study  the  Missouri  Valley  and  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  over-a.l  objectives 
should  be ' 

Just  such  a  study  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commission  proposed  in  our  joint 
re.sclution. 

The  editorial  further  .speaks  of  the 
necessity  for  local  participation  and 
states; 

Popular  participation  Is  basic  m  any  satis- 
factory program,  the  people  in  the  areas  con- 
cerned should  have  an  active  voice  in  decld- 
Inif  what  the  pr.gram  should  be. 

Mr    President.  I  should  like  to  stress 

d^d.v.  tha'  this,  too.  is  a  basic  concept  of 
our  propused  resolution.  This  feature 
was,  r  believe,  made  clear  in  my  remarks 
on    introducing    the   measure,    when    I 

.S^id 

.A'  er  lon^  study  of  this  problem,  I  hr.ve 
bfi-  i,.e  ci'i;',  meed  that  no  single  plan  will 
s'-io<  I  ed  ui  the  area  unle.fs  it  has  a  large 
nif .'.  ure  if  local  acceptance  and  support. 
Wv  ri'si.iution.  I  believe,  offers  a  new  ap- 
pr  ;(ch  from  this  standpoint.  It  encourages 
Kx-.il  participation  by  requesting  the  gov- 
ern rs  ut  the  Mlssovirl  Basin  States  to  ap- 
p'>inr  representatives  t.j  un  advisory  com- 
nii'tee  to  the  Comnuaslon.  The  members  of 
the  iUivLsorv  committee  are  invited  to  attend 
t.;e  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  present 
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the  desires  and  views  of  the  individual  States. 
Moreover,  the  Commission  Is  directed  to  go 
into  the  area  and  conduct  on-the-site  sur- 
veys and  appraisals  of  resources-development 
programs.  Of  prime  Importance,  however.  Is 
the  provision  that  the  Commission  would 
huld  hearings  throughout  the  area.  It 
w  uld  go  Into  the  valley  with  an  open  mind. 
It  would  listen  to  the  people  who  liva  and 
work  In  the  region  and  would  learn  their 
sentiments  and  their  thinking  on  aU  of  the 
many  water  problems.  I  believe  this  is  a 
healthy  approach  and  I  beUeve  that  through 
It  the  various  divergent  groups,  representing 
differences  in  thought,  understanding,  and 
judgment  on  the  prcblem.  would  find  them- 
selves m  substantially  greater  agreement 
than  disagreement  on  many  of  the  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
'■ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  AugTist  25.  entitled  Patch- 
work Valley,  which  is  both  construcUve 
and  thought-provoking. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ("ditorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.i  follows: 

Fatchwo«x  Vaixet 
Now  that  public  interest  in  the  Missouri 
Villey  Is  arouBed  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
:loods.  there  is  an  admirable  opportunity  to 
develop  a  fresh  approach  towiud  valley  de- 
velopment. What  has  taken  place  along  the 
Missouri  River  so  far  Is  a  patchwork— or 
ra'her,  a  series  of  patchworks — principally 
because  there  \s  no  eulding  over-all  plan. 
With  the  clamor  for  more  flood-control 
measures  In  the  wake  of  what  happened  In 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  the  danger  is  that  there 
wUl  be  a  stampede  for  new  dams  and  reser- 
v^^irs  with  no  thought  of  how  they  can  best 
be  hited  into  the  Interests  and  resources  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  as  a  whole. 

The  Federal  Government  has  invested  large 
amcunts  -f  mi^.ney  in  the  loosely-knit  Plck- 
Slosn  plan  and.  In  lieu  of  something  better, 
vast  new  e.xpenditures  are  contemplated. 
The  trouble  with  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  Is  tliat 
it  attempts  to  marry  irreconcilables.  such  as 
irrigation  and  navigation,  and  that  by  fail- 
ing to  Include  all  the  components  of  water- 
resource  control  It  leaves  the  Intemgency 
hght  unappeased.  S<ime  persons  feel  thtt 
rhe  ereat  dams  and  reservoirs  now  being  de- 
manded In  Kansas  will  be  purchased  only  at 
the  expense  of  flooding  great  areas  of  farm 
land  which  would  be  perlectiy  usable  under 
a  more  cumprehensive  plan.  Is  It  not  time 
f.  r  a  stiKk  taking  before  more  money  la 
snent'  Should  there  net  be  created  a  na- 
tnnnl  commission,  with  no  doctrinaire  ax  To 
erlnd  t.o  study  the  Missouri  Valley  and  matte 
r-C(-nimend.itions  aa  to  what  over-aU  objec- 
tives should  be' 

This  does  not  mean  that  anv  program  of 
valley  development  should  be  imposed  from 
the  top.  That  Is  the  trouble  with  the  pro- 
po;>ed  Missouri  Valley  authority,  and  to  a 
Ipjtcer  extent  with  the  present  plans  for  flood 
contrt  !.  Popular  participation  Is  basic  tn 
liny  satisfactory  program,  the  people  in  the 
ivreus  conctrned  should  have  an  acUve  voice 
;n  deciding  what  the  program  should  be. 

Perhaps  the  Missouri  Valley  is  too  big  an 
.-u-eu  tc  uickie  all  at  once.  Possibly  the  most 
effective  plan  lor  the  Missouri  Valley  would 
be  in  the  integration  of  smaller  programs  for 
individual  watersheds,  sruch  as  the  Kaw.  the 
Big  Blue,  and  the  Platte  Rivers.  Although 
the  Federal  Oovemment  properly  ought  to 
have  a  say  where  Federal  money  is  concerned. 
perhaps  the  most  useful  role  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  stage  would  be  in  serving  as  a 
catalyst  to  get  local  groups  Interested  In 
•community  watersheds"  and  In  the  develop- 
ment  ol   comprehensive  rei^ional  programs. 


In  any  event,  a  study  by  representative  dtl- 
2ens  of  the  Iflaourl  Valtey  as  a  whole  could 
be  of  tnvalumble  Msistance  tn  promoting 
broad  thinking  and  tn  shedding  l^ht  where 
there  now  seems  to  be  largely  confusion. 


Roral  EkctrMkatioa  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRF.gENTATIVlS 

Wednesday,  Aiigust  8.  1951 

Mr.  TEAQUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Allen  Shivers.  Governor  of  Texas. 
has  set  aside  a  week  as  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Week  in  recognition  of  the  out- 
standing work  which  has  been  done  by 
Texas  REA  cooperatives.  The  develop- 
ment of  REA  has  brought  a  new  way  of 
life  to  the  farm  families  in  my  district 
and  has  opened  opportunities  for  new  in- 
dustry and  greater  comfort  through- 
out the  district.  The  city  of  Bryan  is 
unique  in  that  it  owns  and  operates  a 
REA  cooperative  which  has  achieved  out- 
standing success  in  providing  service  to 
most  of  the  farm  families  of  Brazos 
County. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bryan  Daily  Eagle,  i^ves 
recognition  where  recognition  is  due  to 
the  progress  made  by  Texas  REA  co-ops : 

The  week  hss  been  set  sslde,  through  the 
medium  of  a  proclamation  by  Gov,  AUen 
Shivers,  as  Rural  Hectriflcation  Week.  As  a 
result  many  of  the  REA  cooperatives  that 
have  been  organized  In  Texas,  as  well  as  in 
other  States,  will  take  time  out  to  do  some 
celebrating. 

The  city  of  Bryan  and  its  citizenship,  as 
well  as  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  immediate  trade  territory,  should 
be  lntere«ti>d  in  this  proclamation.  Bryan 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  eltctrlc  service  and  in  the 
whole  REA  development,  since  it  is  the  only 
city  in  Texas  that  owns  and  operates  an  REA 
system  and,  from  all  accounts,  now  Is  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  engaged  In 
such  an  enterprise  Today  there  are  77  REA 
co-ops   in   Texas — and   Bryan. 

The  est.:ibii£hment  of  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
t.lGn  AdminlBtration  as  an  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  does  not  reach  back 
into  history.  In  fact  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion movement  is  only  alKiut  30  years  old  and 
In  that  period  electric  current  has  been  made 
poBSible  TO  about  4.900.000  of  the  5.300,000 
(X'cupied  farms  of  the  Nation  and  to  slwut 
1.5.000.000  of  the  15.500,000  occupied  rural 
dwellings. 

The  growtJa  that  has  been  recorded 
throughout  the  country  has  been  matched 
by  the  progress  in  this  community.  The 
energizing  of  the  Bryan  system's  first  line 
was  in  December.  1937,  leas  than  14  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  approximately  3.000 
rural  families  in  Brazoe  County  and  in 
sections  of  Burleson  and  Robertson  Coun- 
ties have  tied  into  the  Bryan  HKA  system. 
This  not  only  has  brought  more  comfort, 
as  well  as  light,  into  rural  homes  but  has 
made  possible  such  developments  as  the 
dairy  industry,  today  an  impwrtant  agricul- 
tural activity  ol  this  section.  It  also  wUl 
bt  a  factor  In  the  development  of  the  broiler 


industr,.  nov  In  s«addlln«  clotbes  In  this 
county  but  itrugfUng  to  get  out  of  them. 

The  apprtalmmtely  S.OOO  consumers  which 
include  not  only  rural  bomes  but  churehca 
and  schools.  sr.d  dairies  and  fins  and  rural 
stores — in  fact  all  rtuml  activity  has  been 
aided  by  the  availability  of  electric  cur- 
rent—are served  by  scnaething  more  than 
050  miles  of  line  The  power  is  produced 
at  the  &yan  power  plant. 

The  development  of  the  Bryan  RBA  sys- 
tem is  expected  to  make  pnoslble.  within 
the  comparatively  near  future,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rural  telephone  «>-stem  for 
the  area  served  by  the  REA  system.  This 
matter  already  has  been  discussed  vtth 
U8DA  ofBclals  connected  with  the  REA  and 
since  this  city  already  has  the  right-of-way 
and  the  poles  and  line  the  development  of  a 
rural  telephone  system  would  be  compara- 
tively simple  and  a  survey  now  being  made 
shows  a  latlsfpctory  interest  despite  un- 
favorable crop  ctjndltions. 

The  REA  system  and  the  probability  of 
a  rural  telephone  system  which  would  be 
made  possible  by  Bryan,  are  highly  im- 
p<3rtant  as  good-will  builders  and  as  com- 
munity developers.  The  REA  is  paying  Its 
way  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
proposed  telephone  system  would  slso 
pay  out.  This  community  has  every  reason 
to  Join  in  tJ3e  otaervatlon  of  Rural  Electri- 
fication We«Jk.  since  making  electric  light 
and  power  available  to  the  rural  areas  sdja- 
cent  to  Bryan  has  been  of  high  value  to  both 
those  served  and  the  people  of  the  city 


Tiibvtc  to  the  AMVETS  hf  Horn. 
McHalioa,  of  GtsMctiait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  COMIISCTICDT 

EN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  29. 19S1 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
me  in  tribute  to  the  AMVETS  as  they 
assemble  this  week  in  Boston  at  their 
seventh  natioruti  annual  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO.  as  follows: 

As  the  seventh  snnuaJ  national  convention 
of  the  AMVETS  convenes  this  week  m  Bos- 
ton, I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  of  tribute 
to  that  young  organ izatjon. 

It  it  fitting  that  such  tribute  should  be 
paid  at  this  time  because  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  which  AMVB^B  have  done  in  civU 
defense  during  the  year  now  -nding.  They 
have  long  been  recogniaed  for  the  solid  and 
constructive  programs  in  foreign  adairs,  vet- 
erans' rehabiliUtion.  and  military  prepared- 
ness which  have  emaitt.'^ted  from  each  of 
their  annual  conventions.  But  a  year  ago. 
at  the  convention  in  Cleveland  in  Septem- 
ber 1950  they  added  new  laurels  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  sound  measures  which  they 
adopted  regarding  civil  diifense. 

By  unanimous  resolution,  AMVffTS  pledg'd 
their  full  cooperation  to  dvU-defense  au- 
thorities throughout  the  ccuntr?.  They  di- 
rected that  civll-defensa  committees  be  es- 
tablished In  every  post  and  department  and 
that  these  committees  give  their  active  and 
wholehearted  supporr  to  the  civil -defense 
programs  in  their  home  communities.     This 
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^f^  bam  don*  Uinmgbout  tba  country  In 

•  wj  tb»t  u  IndMd  gT*tUylnf .  

In  iwn'A"  to  tbcM  mcAsurcs.  tb«  AlfVETS 
Mtvoc»tad  that  a  natloa&l  blood-typtnc  pro- 
gram b«  mad*  a  part  of  the  clitlHlefenM 
nnparatlODa  >n  tacb  ctty  tnd  Stata  In  order 
to  tncraaa*  the  r«cUt«rs  ol  potential  blood 
donon  at  hoapttala  and  blood  bankA.  thereby 
mating  possible  the  collection  of  great  quan- 
tities of  wbole  blood  In  an  emergency, 
whcthar  the  reeult  of  war  or  cItU  disaster. 
The  Importance  of  Buch  a  program  U  un- 
derlined by  thew  basic  facU: 

Pint.  It  has  been  estimated  that  several 
million  plnu  of  whole  blood  might  be  needed 
within  th«  first  few  weeks  of  an  attack  on 
our  dTillan  population.  In  one  city  aione, 
hit  by  a  single  stom  bcmb.  more  than  250.- 
000  platt  of  wbole  blood  wUl  be  needed  In 
the  first  3  weeks. 

8acond.  whole  blood  can  be  preaer»ed  for 
only  3  or  4  weeks.  It  would  be  extremely 
wasteful  and  probably  Impossible  to  main- 
tain a  3- week  stockpOs  of  several  mUilon 
ptnta.  It  would  mean  bleeding  seiwral  mil- 
lion donors  every  3  weeks  to  mslntaln  such 
a  stockpile. 

Blood  plasma  will  be  used,  of  course,  be- 
eauw  It  can  be  stored  for  several  years  and. 
therefor*,  can  be  stockpUed.  It  U  useful 
in  many  ways,  but  It  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
pteta  stibrtltutc  for  wbole  blood.  It  lacks 
the  red  blood  cells  necessary  to  carry  food 
and  ooiygen  to  Injured  areas  of  the  body. 

Wbote  blood,  therefore,  will  be  needed  Im- 
mediately, and  needed  in  large  quantlUes. 
Kttenslvii  blood -typing  programs  In  sdvance 
of  sn  enemy  sttack  upon  this  country  will 
greatly  simplify  the  collection  of  blood 
when  that  sttack  comes. 

Afdranee  blood  typing  does  not  eliminate 
the  need  for  retyping  st  the  time  blood  is 
collected,  bat  It  will  save  valuable  time  and 
countleas  Uvea.  And  it  will  achieve  two 
other  vitally  important  results: 

First.  It  will  help  train  the  highly  dllclent 
organisation  that  must  be  ready  to  stage 
mam  blood  collectlocs  from  persons  outside 
the  attacked  areas.  As  one  civil  defense  su- 
tbcrtty  has  said:  "To  actlvste  an  adequate 
and  safe  wartime  blood  program  without 
prevloua.  extensive,  actual  experience  in 
paacctlma  would  be  virttuJly  impossible.'* 

Second,  extensive  peacetime  blood-typlni; 
programs  wUl  bring  sboot  Immedlste  ex- 
pansion la  the  production  of  critically  short 
biood  typtBg  serum.  Todsy  there  Is  only 
ityiit*'  Bsnon  cm  band  to  blood-type  but 
a  tmw  hODdrad  thousand  of  the  several  mll- 
Uou  donors  who  wUl  be  called  on  to  give 
Mood  In  the  first  few  weeks  after  a  bombing 
attack 

In  can^lnctlon  with  the  blood-typing  pro- 
grsim.  AMVSTS  urged  that  there  be  Issued 
to  each  ctrUlan  an  tdsntlfication  tag  bearing 
his  nama.  addrass.  blood  group,  and  Rh  type. 
Thay  entered  upon  their  own  program  of 
laaaarch  to  determine  the  best  materials  and 
flMign  far  the  tag  and  the  basic  tnformstlon 
that  atoould  be  IndtKled  on  It.  Later,  when 
ttM  Psdaral  Civil  Defense  Administration 
bagaa  stutflM  oS  this  subject.  AJfVns  made 
avmllabl*   the  vast   amount  of   information 

wblch  thay  had  aasembted.  

Months  ahead  of  others,  the  AMVXTS  car. 
rtod  out  a  blood-typing  campaign  on  a  clty- 
vldi  basis  in  order  to  show  lu  practicablUty 
and  to  detarmln*  the  beat  methods  of  opera. 
tkm.  With  community-wide  support  of  the 
paopla  of  AUantown.  Pa.,  an  extensive  blood- 
was  launched  in  that  city 
4.    The  program  there  won 

at  mualelpal  and  civil  defense 

maittral    authorities,   elvie  groups. 
and  Industrial  organlsatlocs.  and 
hspobUe  ganarally. 

Ht   Iftta  Daotmber   1050  these   pioneering 
winning   through,  (or  as  the 


year  ended  the  new  Federal  Civil  r>fpnr?e 
Administration  announced  its  appr'jva.  )f 
extensive  blood-typlni?  prtjgrama  in  rrit; m1 
target  areas  and  declared  further  th  tr  .i 
peacetime,  widespread  bl'3<xl-iir<iu[jni»:  pr  - 
gram,  uot  confined  t'.  tarcpi  ftrea.s  «  i.d  oe 
of  great  help  m  making  lar?e  :;u:y.D»^r3  of 
group  O  donors  ava.;.ible  :i\  a.,  emergency  " 
In  complete  accord  with  the  ideas  which 
AMVKTS  had  expressed  Ptirlier.  'tf  F^-deril 
Civil  Defense  Admin  is'rati'jn  fn-ir.-efl  ":t 
that  the  process  of  collectin?  bi'Xd  ;:,  '  i 
emergency  would  be  Vrea-ly  ex;„*'i,,i.:pa  .i-.d 
Bimplifled  '  by  a  previous  bhxxi-'.yping  pro- 
gram 

Early  this  vear  the  .^MVFTS  u:.dertock  to 
scquaint  State  and  nvanicipal  authuri'ies 
with  the  pr\>Kres.s  nr.d  results  of  their  !o;.>r 
study  This  informatK  r.al  campaign  is 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  ab'jut  the 
widespread  discussions  m  »•  being  held  in 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country  on 
blood-typing  procraai.'-  T<  day  t.*-.ere  is 
hardly  a  community  or  any  size  tha'  Is  not 
now  tiu-ning  its  attention  ny  detailed  con- 
sideration of  extensive  blt>)d  typing  of  its 
citizens  The  impetus  f  t  *he>e  discussions 
has  come  from  the  AXrVBTS  Their  wirii 
has  brought  nearer  the  day  whei.  such  proj- 
ects will  be  undertaken  everywhere  m  the 
country. 

The  task  is  far  from  completed  The  r^al 
work  of  putting  such  programs  iii'i'  oper.i- 
tlon  remains  to  be  done.  But  .WIVETS  dh-s- 
record  of  achievement  is  convincu.,;  pr  f 
that  they  will  be  In  the  forefront  in  'Carry- 
ing out  this  w  jrk  in  the  commui.i'i'vs 
throughout  .America 

But  more  than  that,  their  counsel  .-ir.c!  h»».o 
will  be  sought  from  many  quarters  In  'i:e 
months  that  they  have  devoted  to  research 
and  study.  AMVETS  have  beci  me  perh.\;  s  -r.e 
leading  nongovernmenrai  lay  aThor'.tv  .:i 
the  Nation  on  the  methods  .\nd  pr  -cedures 
for  large-scale  operation  of  blrxxl  typing  ;»:;(! 
blood  taggins;  pr'i«rama.  Their  unders';t.-..-|- 
Ing  of  both  the  technical  and  or^aiK/.iticnal 
aspects  of  the  problem  ha-s  prepared  them 
to  aid  our  States  and  cities  in  this  wirk 

They  have  assembled  operational  d.f  i  :i 
the  problems  of  ort^anizaticn.  financing,  en- 
listment of  volunteer  workers,  and  public 
education  through  every  media  ot  puolicity. 
This  vast  information  would  be  i:. valuable 
as  s  guide  to  any  community  uiidertajting 
a  blood  typing  prv>gram. 

One  cannot  C' include  this  s:  ry  of  fore- 
sight and  courage  without  paying  respect  to 
the  two  men  whosie  leadership  made  it  p<:s- 
slble  Harold  Russell,  the  National  C.ini- 
mander  of  AMVETS.  and  Gen  A  A  Var.dp- 
grllt.  former  Commandant  of  tt.e  Marir.e 
Corps,  now  serving  us  the  AMVETS  chie:  f 
civil  defense. 

Notable  among  the  others  who  h.Tve  pl.i.cd 
a  leading  part  in  this  work  are  C'lry'.  W  ir:;pr. 
of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  chairman  i  rt.f 
Civil  Defense  Committee  at  the  AMVETS  :9.S0 
convention  and  who  was  instrvinientai  m 
first  developing  the  program;  Paul  H  Kern, 
civil  defense  director  of  Allentown.  Pa  .  wro 
directed  the  blcuxl-typing  program  m  that 
city;  Harold  A.  Keats,  finance  adrnini-strAf ,>r 
of  the  AMVITb  National  Service  Found.iti.. :;. 
who  was  conspicuous  In  the  early  de\e..  p- 
ment  of  the  program;  Joseph  M  Gelm.i:.. 
Pord  Forsythe.  and  James  Lavertv.  vl\o  di- 
rected the  program  in  Pittsburgh,  John  G. 
Hundley,  the  civil  defense  coordinator  for 
AKVZT8;  and  John  C.  Palmer,  the  depuy 
civil  defense  coordinator. 

In  times  like  these,  we  can  draw  renewtrl 
confidence  In  the  strength  and  well  beiiu  f 
this  Nation  from  the  noble  example  of  the 
AMV7TS.  Theae  young  men  and  women 
have  given  us  sn  eloquent  demons-r.itl.  n  't 
their  great  principle — in  wnr  a  mighty  shield. 
In  nesre  a  tower  of  sirenstli. 


RECORD 

Why  All  Tbii  War  Scare  Talk? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or    IDAHO 

I?;  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIA-ES 

Tu/'sday.  August  14.  1951 
Mr  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
v.h\W  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  prove  that  Communi.st  Russia  has  a 
.single  atom  bomb — although  traitors 
have  tried  desperately  to  furnish  Rassia 
all  atomic  secrets— the  President  has 
zone  on  the  radio  to  picture  the  havoc 
to  .American  cities  by  an  atomic  attack 
from  Ru.vsia.  Not  only  has  the  atom 
bomb  been  overexploited.  but  the  war 
potential  of  Ru.ssia  has  been  overex- 
ploited and  sireatly  exaggerated,  as  i3 
.shown  by  the  reliable  and  accurate 
Wa.>hin2ton  News  Bulletin  No.  171  of 
A'juust  27    1951.  hereto  appended 

Wr.y  then  the  feverish  activity  lo  pour 
billions  into  defense  armaments  not  only 
for  the  United  States  but  for  all  coun- 
tries out.<ide  the  iron  curtain?  There 
aiP  lu.st  two  reasons:  First,  the  pseudo 
fconomi.n.s  of  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  our  economy 
that  they  must  promote  wars  and  rumors 
of  "Aitrs  to  keep  our  economy  going,  and. 
.second,  international  conspirators  see  m 
thi.^  an  opportunity  to  drain  away  our 
v'alth.  dt^stroy  our  domestic  economy. 
and  <-;ain  control  of  the  strategic  mate- 
rials of  the  world  and  thereby  dominate 
and  control  American  industry  and 
commerce 

Oiir  most  daneerous  enemies  are  not 
in  Korea.  China,  or  Ru.?sia.  but  richt 
here  in  the  United  States  The  United 
Nations,  the  International  Bank  and 
P.ir.d  and  a  debauched,  manipulated,  ir- 
redeemable currency  supply  the  tools 
with  which  these  subversives  work  and 
the  vehicles  on  which  they  are  ndins  to 
power,  and  until  we  strip  them  of  these 
tools  all  the  present  frenzied  efforts  for 
world  peace,  economic  stability,  and  na- 
tional security  are  just  so  much  sound 
ar.d  fury  signifying  nothing. 

Fear  of  Russia  is  merely  one  of  the 
instrumtTits  used  by  these  conspirators 
to  attain  their  objectives. 

Communist  Russia  is  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic hoax  in  all  history;  ready  to  fall 
apart  from  her  own  internal  weaknesses 
when  our  enemies  within  and  without 
withdraw  their  support.  Russia  dare 
not  start  world  war  III.  even  if  she  were 
economically  able,  because  the  Balkans 
are  seething  with  revolt  and  ready  to 
ri>f^  a-iainst  their  oppressors  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  Russia  knows  that. 

There  is  no  war  talk  in  Europe  such 
as  we  hear  in  the  United  States.  But  for 
the  two  reasons  mentioned  above  the 
administration  is  piling  crisis  on  crisis. 
emers;ency  on  emergency;  and  the  beat- 
ini,'  of  the  war  drums  and  the  barkings 
of  the  doRs  of  war  have  so  unhinged  our 
rea.son  and  detracted  our  attention  that 
wf  seem  totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
we  are   being  rushed  headlong  into  a 
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.situation  many  times  worse  than  war — 
total  economic  collapse — which  means 
unbridled  anarchy  throughout  the 
world,  the  break-down  of  ciriliEation, 
and  a  throw-back  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  Senate  got  ua  into  this  mess  by 
ratifying  the  United  Nations,  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  monetary  agreements,  and 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  It  Is  up  to  the 
Senate  to  get  us  out  of  them. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  the  way 
to  prevent  wars  and  depressions  is  to 
eliminate  the  causes.    Every  war  is,  in 
essence,  and  economic  war:  and  the  un- 
derlying cau.ses  of  wars  and  depressions, 
booms  and  busts.  Inflation  and  deflation 
are  unsound  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
of  governments.     These  causes  can  be 
eliminated  in  90  days  without  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  without  eco- 
nomic  disturoances  of   any   kind,   and 
without  sacrificing  the  life  of  a  single 
American  boy  in  foreign  wars,  merely  by 
carrying  out  a  legislative  mandate  that 
has  been  on  our  statute  books  for  57 
vears— section  311,  United  States  Code, 
Annotated,  chapter  8.  28  Statutes  4. 

World  peace,  economic  stability,  na- 
tional security,  and  the  survival  of  con- 
stitutional government  are  predicated  on 
a  sound  monetary  system  because  money 
is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  goods 
and  services;  and  unless  that  meastire 
is  honest,  constant,  and  invariable,  mil- 
iions  of  people  will  be  cheated  in  the 
sale  of  their  goods  and  services  while 
others  will  profit  unjustly,  and  chaos, 
confusion,  and  war  will  be  inevitable. 

A  sound,  honest,  dependable  monetary 
system  which  maintains  and  protects  the 
solvency  and  integrity  of  the  people's 
money,  and  guarantees  the  redemption 
of  currency  at  face  value,  on  demand. 
will  do  more  to  prevent  war,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquiUity.  and 
promote  peace  and  harmony  among  na- 
tions than  all  the  United  Nations.  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements.  Marshall  plans. 
AUantic  Pacts,  or  point  4  programs  ever 
devised. 

Those  who  ignore  facts  and  reahties 
and  permit  themselves  to  be  stampeded 
into  voting  away  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  for  global  boondoggUng  and  arm^ 
ing  European  nations  that  do  not  want 
to  be  armed,  at  the  risk  of  bankrupting 
the  United  States,  will  probably  Uve  to 
see  even  the  school  children  point  them 
out  as  Benedict  Arnolds. 


Washington  News  Bulletin.  No.   171. 
follows : 
Sovrrr   TJkioh    Too   Weak   Locistk:ai-i.t    To 

Ficar  A  Was  Acainst  Wxamxjc  Eubope  ako 

THU   A|'^"«  AT  THI  PaSSDrr  TtJOC 

The  immediate  possibility  of  a  third  world 
war  should  be  considered  from  a  logistic 
standpoint. 

A  brief  surveT  Indicates  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  several  Inherent  weaknesses. 
which  by  all  military  experience  should  deter 
her  from  an  attack  on  Western  Europe  and 
the  Allied  Nations  coustltuttng  the  present 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

In  order  vo  successfully  prosecute  s  war 
of  aggression,  certain  basic  elements  are 
necessary.  Among  these  are  men  and  ma- 
terials The  Soviet  Union  has  the  man- 
power beyond  question.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  material,  the  scates  are  tipped 
heavily  In  favor  of  the  Allies. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  armies  travel 
en  their  stomachs. 

This  brings  Into  focus  the  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  feed  and  support  expedition- 
ary forces  for  aggression  in  Europe. 

Without  giving  consideration  to  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  Europe,  which  might 
for  the  lime  being  fail  before  a  quick  advance 
of  an  :  ggreseor.  the  agriculttiral  potential 
of  the  United  States  alone  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  the 
Soviet  Union  has  slightly  more  tillable  land 
than  the  United  States,  the  rainfall  and 
climate  limit  the  production  to  no  incon- 
siderable degree.  A  comparison  cf  the 
principal  agricultural  crops  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  Is  shewn  by  the 
table    following: 
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L14«,«vl,t1ltli    1.  lllfl.  i.V.Krt 


i>>,  t'yT.'i'i'' 

1.  S22.  -Ct  (W! 

3l.i.  >•!#*.»)«» 

3.  f*l.  r93,C«!i)! 

H.  (xa  ouo| 

3,  *V),  1S8.  OfW 
1,  SWi,  CW11.0HMJ 

1  ;t.  6.n,  m»>i 


7"-..  i«).0H1 

3i.itw»«.om 

1*'.'>«\(*0 
l.x  ^^  SflO 

J.  964.  m\  dm 

3m.  (Ml,  ouo 

.54,  imft.  aoo 

15.  two.  DIM) 

87.  Ul*.l,  OUO 
10.  NOll «« 


i  r,.«ns  nuir.bere.1  4.H)0.!)'.W  m  ia4y.     ia  Rilss^ui  f^f:i 
ar.-  cumnnMily  owned  ti>  miay  iaixuiws  u*::  p«»r  lo  ktx'P 
milk  rattle. 
AjaOCULTUKAL  AID   TO   ItJSSIA   tH    woaiB   w&a   n 

After  the  Unltixl  States  entered  World 
War  n,  lend-lease  was  made  available  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Eigibiiity  was  declared  on 
November  7,  1841.  and  a  lend-lease  agree- 
ment executed  June  11,  1942. 

Of  the  more  than  111,500.000,000  In  aid  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  largeet  single  item  was 
agricultural  products.  The  total  shipments 
to  the  end  of  1»4«  in  paunds  are  shown  by 
the  table  foUO'iring: 


!?hipped  under 
iecd  leas* 


>»<»atsand  nicnt  prviucts.... 

F»tsi»nd  oil<. '^cf.^T 

Milk  prtKt'ssi-'i       

Enn-  Slid  rri'  '->'■*■*  (dried) . . 

Ricw  and  ncc  Tour 

V«wtaM<«    .    .   

PyiWi^v  . ._-.. 

Wheat  *od  flour. 

ChK** 

Other  foods 


Total  pounds  o(  food  mpiilied- 


1.  SM.  sofi.  ouo 

2I!>,.-W.IK» 
M2.458.i»n 

134.  fOk  t,»0 

se7.  i(s6.  ouo 

1,302.830,000 
«B.  814. 000 


DirtribotM  by 
LNRR-V 


Total  agrical- 
torsl  aid 


PmndM 

3M.sw.aoo 

53,760.1100 
8H.85«,000 

3Q,41£,a00 

"iil«j,«» 
B,s«s.oeo 


i4i7,  ra.008 

1,  KtH.  3fi«.  000 
308.625.000 
34Z  *S^  000 
1.1S,  791. 000 

«i7.  iak.000 

I,»ZS3D.0OO 

«!l.l|77.(W 

33i,3S7,fl0O 


,  lOls,  714. 000 


The  farmers  in  the  SoTlrt  Union  do  not 
have  the  advantaf.'e  of  mechanisation  to  the 
extent  enjoyed  by  American  farmers.  Por 
example,  in  lv^40.  there  were  828.000  tractors 
in  the  Soviet  Union  comparel  with  1.447,000 
in  the  United  States  M  ich  of  th<!  work 
done  on  farms  in  Russia  proper  Is  with  drsft 
animals,  and  tt.e  average  RuMian  harvests 
the  crojw  from  about  8  acres  of  land  cam- 
I»red  with  the  average  harvest  In  the  United 
States  of  more  than  27  acres. 

It  is  apparent,  rherefcwe.  In  case  of  a  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States.  cxDupled  with 
that  of  Canada  and  ether  Western  Hemi- 
ephere  nations,  gives  the  Allies  a  big  advan- 
tage when  It  com,es  to  feeding  the  forces  who 
will  do  the  fighting. 

We  new  move  to  the  consideration  ol  the 
potentials  in  steel  and  petroleum  producu 
without  which  wsvrs  cannot  be  fought  along 
the  present  strategic  plans. 

STTZX.  CAPAcrrr  or  thi  «ovnrr  innoN  amd 

SATELLrrXS 

Steel  is  a  vital  necessity  in  war.  Without 
it  in  sbundsnce,  no  nation  can  long  aght 
a  war  of  aggression.  So  It  Is  pertinent  to 
ccmpare  the  qtiantitles  of  Ingots  and  cast- 
ings the  United  States  can  turn  out  com- 
pared with  the  capacities  cf  the  Soviet  Union 
and  her  satellites.  Poland.  Owchoslovakla. 
Austria,  and  Hungary 

The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  in 
a  background  memo  of  February  l»51,  quotes 
the  following: 

■By  turning  out  almost  97,000.000  tons  of 
Ingots  and  castings  In  1950,  steel  companies 
in  the  United  States  cf  Amertcn  produced 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  steel  as 
ail  other  countries  of  the  wocld. 

"Retaining  Its  position  for  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year  as  second  largest  steel-peoduc- 
ing  country  In  the  wcarld,  Russia  turned  out 
an  estimated  26.500,000  tons  of  steel,  or  13 
percent  of  global  output.  Combined  pro- 
duction for  the  Soviet  satellite  countries  uf 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Austria,  and  Him- 
gary  was  estimated  at  7.500.000  tons  In  1980. 
This  tonnage,  coupled  with  Russian  output, 
brought  to  approximately  34.000.000  tons  tbs 
tteel  producUon  for  Communist -dominated 
countries  of  ttie  world." 

CXTTOK  PITKH.IUM  AKD  tMMiJUMT  CArtCXTOM 

In  1949.  the  production  of  crxjde  petroleum 
In  the  United  States  nacbod  a  total  of  1  .a40,- 
307.000  barrels  of  42  United  States  gallons. 

By  way  of  comparison  the  producUon  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ail  ol  Europe  was  but 
291,72«.000  barrels. 

Refinery  capacities  reported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  ss  of  Janiiary  1. 
18S0,  w«e  as  loltows: 

United  States:  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  refineries  with  daUy  capacity  of  «.- 
690300  l>arrels. 

Soviet  Union:  Twenty-ftve  refineries  with 
dally  capacity  650,000  barrels. 

TUgoaUTla:  PlTe  refineries  with  daUy  ca- 
pacity 8300  barreU. 

Pound:  Six  refineries  with  dally  capacity 

7.100  barrels. 

Hungary:  Bight  refinoies  with  daily  ca- 
pacity 19.700  barrels. 

AustrU:  Htoe  reflnertea  with  daily  capacity 
26.100  hureU. 

Rumania:  Sixteen  refineries  with  daily  ca- 
pacity 181J00  barrels. 

The  table  shows  that  BussU  and  all  her 
■atelUtea  have  a  cotnhlned  refining  capacity 
of  BOajJCO  barrels  a  day  comp«ed  with  tiM 
United  States  total  of  6JBB«J0O  barrels  a  day. 

The  transpcart  of  crude  and  refined  pe- 
troleum product*  Is  very  Important  in  time 
of  war  This  iirtngs  up  the  qticstion  of  pipe- 
lines and  tankers-  The  United  Statea  had 
578  tankers  In  194B,  with  5.439,000  gross  tons 
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ui^' with  a  empirtty  of  108  l»  fpem  ton*. 
As  fir  M  thte  atorr  rom,  wc  wonder  Juat 
oar  mUltary  aien  ntillj  are  of 

bK  rwl  tear? 

Pact.  O. 


DiaHkt  Often  ■  PyUie^Ua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  na(;xNiA 
JX  THK  SKNATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATIS 

Wednesday.  Aufmst  39.  1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
UBanlmous  consent  to  Insert  m  the  body 
of  the  RicoM  a  statement  I  have  issued 
with  re^jecl  to  consolidation  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  their  Rich- 
mond. Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Bos- 
ton district  offices,  at  Philadelphia. 

Although  thi.s  consolidation  affects  my 
States  and  removes  the  district  office 
from  Richmond.  Va  .  with  800  employees, 
I  faror  it.  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
proper  more  in  the  interest  of  retrench- 
ment, simplification  and  efficiency  The 
time  h^"  come  when  all  of  us  must  rec- 
ognize that  retrenchment  in  Federal 
public  spending,  which  is  so  ne<%ssary. 
means  sacrifices  in  our  own  localities. 
This  consolidation  will  save.  I  am  con- 
vinced, approximately  $1,300,000.  and. 
for  this  reason.  I  favor  it  and  save  so 
announced. 

This  consolidation  will  permit  the 
eUmioation  of  372  supervisory  positions. 
There  are  now  4  division  chiefs,  and.  as 
a  revolt  of  the  consolidation,  there  will 
be  only  1.  There  are  more  than  12  units 
in  each  of  the  4  divisions,  making  48 
chiefs  of  units,  and.  uixler  the  consoli- 
datiim.  there  will  be  only  1.  Carrying 
this  down  throughout  the  managerial 
operatioD  will  mean,  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  w*^^<»wwtti  of  savings  I  have  just 
stated,  as  estimated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  be  realized. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooks.  as  follows: 

TlM  ▼rtamna'  Admlniatratkm.  as  an  econ- 
ooiy  mow*,  baa  ordered  coosolldation  of  its 
Bldimoad.  PhUadeiphia.  N«w  York,  and  Bos- 
tOB  dJstrtct  oOcca  at  PbUadelphta. 

HatormllT  I  bsTc  recetred  numerous  oral 
and  vrtnen  rcqucata  to  oppose  removal  of 
dlacrlet  oAot  from  Rlebmond,  and  in  re- 
to  tfeeae  requcata  I  have  endeavored 
to  aatabOalk  the  facta  in  the  caae. 

a*   a   raeult    of    mjr    Inveatlgatlon    I    am 
that  tliare  la  no  basis  for  fear  tbat 
to  vetarans  or  theu  dependenu  will 
k*  Impairad  by  this  oonaoUdatloe. 

Tba  aavta^  rcaultin«  from  the  coaoaoUda- 
Qf  tlMa*  four  district  oAoes  are  real. 
I  tolleve  tliay  vUi  total  more  than  Si.- 

of  the  Jeifit  Commlttae  oo 

uai  Federal  bpendi- 

mj  own   iDvastlcatkm 

admlnlatration  hm  been 

overorfanlaad.  and  I  ha*e 

upon  It  to  reduce  tta  non- 

I  believe  that  this 


can  l>e  done  without  impairment  of  ttis  legit- 
imate serrtcea  lo  deserving  veterans  As  cf 
July  the  Veterans'  Admlmstratlor.  w.vs  em- 
ploylnf  more  than  182.000  pers^)U£  »itn  a 
payroll  of  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year.  This  Is  an  employee  for  every  100  •><=■'■ 
eranaof  all  wars  whether  they  are  participa*.- 
Inf  m  veterans    programs  or  not 

We  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  con- 
tiacatOTT  taxation  which  would  destroy  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  bleed  white  '.h,)se 
of  ua  paying  Individual  income  taxes  even  la 
the  lower-  and  middle-income  brack'^ts 

If  we  are  to  survive  we  must  chan.'"  this 
course  We  must  submit  to  economies  in 
nonessential*,  both  at  Washington  .and  at 
the  State  levels  of  Federal  agency  of)erati>:n. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  cannot  appose 
a  sincere  effort  far  econom.y  through  con- 
soUdallon  In  a  Federal  agency  when  I  am 
assured  that  the  economy  la  real  and  that 
essentia;  services  will  not  be  impaired  On 
the  contrary,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  institute  such  pfll- 
ciency  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  pos~itle 
Naturally  1  regret  that  1  am  unable  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  requested 
me  to  oppose  this  con.so!idation.  but  I  do  n  -. 
feel  that  I  can  sincerely  talk  econrimv  i:i 
Washington  and  opp<^se  economy  lu  Federal 
operatlor;LS  In  Virginia. 


WaskiaftoD  Merry-Go-Round 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscovsix 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  29.  1951 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  column 
entitled  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  • 
published  m  the  Washington  Po>t  on 
Monday.  August  27,  1951.  which  I  wrote. 
substituting  for  Drew  Pearson 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R.--(.ord. 
as  follows: 

Washington  MiK«T-Go-RouNa 

(By  Senator   AucxANDea  Wilet    substitut::..: 

for  Drew  Pearson  i 

Sometimes  the  actual  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  whirls  so  fast  and  reverses  direc- 
tions so  often  that  observeri  aet  pre"v  di/7y 
and  confused  Just  trying  to  follow  ;•  In 
fact,  the  contradiction"!  "f  certain  hiijh-vip 
fol^  In  Washington  can  reaiiy  make  p\'--\ 
an  expert's  head  spin  These  Ci)ntr;idictior_s 
remind  you  of  a  lot  of  .Mlces  in  a  fantastic 
blunder  land 

Do  you  think,  for  example,  that  the  present 
Democratic  administration  \s  l;ber.Tl  and  that 
Its  Republican  opp<.JSition  i>  reactiur.ar-,  If 
so.  consider  these  Items  which  tell  ^  re- e.u- 
Ing  story. 

CAS   uOCCE 

Tou.  the  consumer,  a.'e  soon  going  to  have 
to  pay  stUl  more  for  natur»l-ii;as  fuel  H  w 
come?  Well,  you  can  thanlc  the  icreat  libf:  ai 
Democratic  FHu^y  tor  those  high  rat."  .\ 
Demorauc  President.  Harry  lYumai.  had 
■otindly  vetoed  a  bill  (backed  by  leadu.i( 
DemocraU)  which  would  have  indirectly  re- 
sultad  in  increasing  natural-gas  rates. 
Mary  Republicans  like  myself  supported  a:.d 
applauded  tiie  Democratic   President  s   veto. 

Later,  however,  a«  reported  by  Drew  pfur- 
son  and  others  the  Feler»l  Power  t'umrni*- 
alon    (aODOinled    by    the    same    Pr.-^ideiU) 


c\.mpletely  reversed  the  President's  action 
and  a  Democratic-appointed  Supreme  Court 
bv  fxemptlng  Independent  gas  producers 
r  'tr.  Federal  rate  control.  But  do  you  sup- 
P<ise  that  the  President  criticized  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  for  its  dangerous 
licti  !!'  No.  definitely  not.  The  President 
said  the  FPC  decision  had  no  connection 
with  his  previous  veto  (even  though  it  com- 
pletely reversed  the  veto). 

S<.'  here  we  have  a  good  Democrat.  Harry 
Truman,  patting  on  the  back  by  Implication 
o'her  KO«3d  Democrats  who  have  completely 
.stabt>e(i  one  of  his  own  policies  In  the  back. 
Dose  That  make  sense''  Of  course  not.  More- 
.  vcr.  the  Republicans  whom  the  President 
has  repeatedly  attacked  as  allegedly  not 
bfuu  interested  in  you.  the  consumer,  have 
beer,  the  principal  ones  who  have  fought  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  these  gas-rata 
increases. 

SEAWAY    SABOTAGE 

Take  another  in.'tance.  In  his  recent 
spet'ch  m  Detroit.  President  Truman  rightly 
pirai^ed  the  Great  Lakes-St.^ Lawrence  sea- 
w.iv  as  the  most  Important  single  project 
facm?  this  country  Yet.  this  very  same 
protect  which  would  incidentally  be  self- 
nay;!.?  and  which  has  been  endorsed  by 
Herbert  Hot.v  r.  Franklin  Roosevelt.  George 
M.irsh.iII,  and  so  forth,  has  been  blocked  by 
s.  ine  of  the  President's  best  friends  in  the 
Detr.ncratic-i'ont rolled  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  seaway  are 
Republicans.  Sj.  here  again  we  have  Repub- 
licans supix>rting  the  President,  while  Demo- 
crats— with  some  notable  and  praiseworthy 
exceptions — are  trying  to  sabctaite  the  Pres- 
ident and  are  working  hand-tn-glove  with 
selfish,  back'J.ard- looking  r.iilroad  and  port 
lobbies. 

Had  enouih  ii.consistencies''  Here  are 
some  more  The  merry-go-round  spins 
faster. 

SOt:THWE«=T    STEAL 

The  President  says  he  opposes  favors  for 
special  privilege  groups.  'Yet.  some  of  his 
le.tdr.itj  supporters  in  the  Senate  have  suc- 
ceeded once  ,i.::iin  m  passing — over  Republi- 
can and  stme  Democratic  votes — a  fanta.'stic 
bill  the  central  Arizona  project,  which 
Wi'iild  pour  three-qii.irters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars d-iwn  the  rat-hole  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  .Arizona  landowners.  Some  rioiikey 
business. 

TIDAL     TILL 

In  another  interesting  issu*!.  the  President 
riiihtly  says  hr  will  veto  any  bill  which 
quitclaims  Federal  title  to  the  oil-rich 
markiinai  sea  Many  Republicans  like  my- 
?'.-;r  will  stioport  the  President  in  such  a 
vt-t  Whv '  Because  we  think— although 
.1  ^  >•  d  mai.v  Republicans  disagree — that  all 
.\merua:i.s  are  entitled  to  ownership  of  the 
'ide.ai.d  treasures  But  who  do  you  sup- 
pose i.s  spearheading  the  effort  to  destroy 
F?deral  title''  Why.  principally,  the  very 
same  Demo<:ratic  leadership  in  the  Senate 
and  H'Uisie  which  is  usually,  amazingly 
enough.  tr\ing  not  to  decrease  but  to  in- 
crease and  expand  Federal  p<:iwer.  Is  that 
Contradictory  '  It  certainly  Is.  But.  as  the 
old  Myiiik;  goes,  "It  all  depends  ou  whose 
oi  Is  gored 


CODDLING    CRIME 

T.iiie    HI.  ther    example.     Back 


In    April. 

(lie  'ii  the  most  difficult  fights  I  ever  had 
\n  .us  t.i  try  to  extend  the  life  of  our  Senate 
Crime  Investigating  Committee.  Who  do 
yu  suppose  fought  against  the  extension? 
Some  of  the  leading  Democrats  In  the  Sen- 
ate (although  they  were  afraid  to  do  It 
openly  o  Now.  the  Special  Crime  Commlt- 
•ee  IS  conung  to  an  untimely  end  aa  of 
S'-ptember  I  There  will  be  rejoicing  then 
throughout  the  underworld  But  do  you 
suppo.f  tliat  the  Senate  Democrats  wUl  en- 
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courage  the  standing  Interttate  Commerce 
Committee  to  carry  on  where  tlie  special 
crime  group  s  effort*  left  off?  That  remains 
U)  be  seen.  Judging  from  the  past,  the  antl- 
crlme  crusade  may  now  be  put  to  sleep  by 
probe-shy  Democratic  leaders.  Yet  con- 
vMenciotia  Democratic  members  of  the  Crime 
Commliiee  led  the  superb  fight  against 
crime  In  a  nonpartisan  way  and  worked  In 
complete  harmony  with  us  Republicans 
aealnst  crooks  and  corruption.  But  that 
hasn't  prevented  some  other  Democrats  from 
trying  to  hamstring  our  committee's  work. 
Perhaps,  the  DeinocraU  are  afraid  of  expos- 
ing more  shenanlgana  in  tiie  big-city  ma- 
chines (Bronx  County.  Cook  Ctiunty.  etc  > 
which  furnish  the  hard  core  of  Democratic 
voting    strength.     Does    that    sound    llkeiy? 

Couid  be. 

coNCLtrsaoMs 

What  dc  these  examples  prove?     Just  this : 

1  Beware  of  ready-made  labels  for  any 
poliilcal  party.  Neither  party,  be  it  Repub- 
lican  cr  Democratic,  has  a  monopoly  on  vir- 
tue But.  certainly  the  Republican  Party 
(and  not  Just  its  so-called  liberal  wing) 
h:;s  a  lot  more  virtue  than  Its  critics  have 
attributed  to  it. 

2  The  term  "llberar'  Itself  Is  often  a  mls- 
rnn'.er  It's  easv  for  many  Democrats  to  be 
iicerVl  in  spending  other  peoples  money  and 
t."ki--V2  other  people's  rights  away.  I  am 
-.einn^t  such  liberalism.  ju.';t  a£  I  would  be 
eva'n«=t  a  conservatism  or  reaction  which 
wo'i'i  trv  to  turn  the  hands  of  the  clock 
backward  or  which  would  attempt  to  deny 
certain  progressive  steps  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  insist  on  In  this  modern  age. 

O  K.,  Drew,  thanks  for  the  ride  on  the 
Merry -Go-R  und.  You  might  caU  It  the 
Car' u'^el  of  ContradictlOM. 


Political  Conditio««  io  the  Uaited  St»te« 
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HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF  INTHANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  29.  19S1 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
regarding  political  conditions  deUvered 
bv  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  and  broad- 
cast over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  Augiist  11,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  R£cord. 
as  follows: 

Hopi  Foa  OtTt  Ptmomx 
(By  Col.  Robert   R.  McCormlck) 
Dtirlng  my  recent  2  weeks'  absence  a  con- 
siderable  number   of  letters  have   accumu- 
lated, many  ol  which  despair  the  futtire  of 
our  country. 

Much  of  this  despair  Is  attributable  to 
petty  men  rattUng  around  In  poalUons  of 
vast  power  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  not  a  little  of  this  despair  is 
attributable  to  the  laUure  of  the  leglalatlte 
branch  to  throw  off  subservience  to  the  White 
House  and  to  asstime  the  vital  role  contem- 
plated by  the  founding  fathers. 

WhUe  it  Is  true  that  a  majority  of  the 
Democrate  and  a  mlncM^ty  ol  RepubUcana  are 
lacking  in  patrlotlam.  It  Is  fortunate  lor  the 
country  they  do  not  always  constitute  a 
majority  of  the  Congress.  From  time  to 
tlm'e  the  uue  patriots  In  Congress  have  band- 


ed together  with  determination  and  ressolu- 
tion  to  resist  tyranny,  and  Bocmllsm.  and 
treason,  and  boodllng 

I>espair  Is  common  in  periods  of  crisis. 
Each  gen«ation  is  fond  of  leaking  &t  r^ 
probiems  as  more  dllBcult  than  tlxwe  cf  the 
generBticns  that  have  paised  this  way  before 
us.  The  unsoUed  problem  cf  today  appears 
to  be  Instirmountable  ty  comparison  wtth  the 
E?ived  problem  of  yetterday.  although  the 
latter  loomed  no  less  formidable  when  trs: 
It  loomed  agal-.st  the  horlson  of  hirtory 
Wljen  unsolved  problems  rear  to  terrifying 
heights  above  us.  progress  seems  alow  It  Is 
when  we  lock  back  over  the  years  that  we 
can  truly  measure  the  progress  that  we  have 
made  and  talse  hee  i  in  the  future. 

Alm.^t  20  years  age.  Franklin  D  Rooeeveit 
was  a  hero  to  the  ma;orlty  of  the  people.  He 
Etrcde  the  national  scene,  acclaiming  him- 
self as  a  paragon  of  moral  virtue  a  model 
of  political  propriety,  and  a  ooIokkib  among 
statesmen.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
were  expended  by  Federal  propaganda  milts 
to  create  and  keep  aii^e  the  fictton  that 
R-.c#eve!t  was  an  all-wise,  all-seeing  and  all- 
honorable  phllanthrcpist.  pciltical  philoso- 
pher, and  great  commander. 

Today  Roosevelt "s  starnre  is  dwirdllnp  be- 
low the  hercic  and  even  belc-w  the  humsn. 
He  and  moat  of  his  family  stand  revealed 
as  having  a  careless  regard  for  the  ooinmon- 
est  rules  of  morality  as  regards  honesty  and 
truth.  And  Roosevelt  stands  revealod  as  a 
short-sighted  dupe,  first  of  Britain  and  then 
of  Russia,  rather  than  the  far-secing  svates- 
man  of  the  profiteering  flciicneers. 

The    i>erscnal    honesty    of    the   Roosevelts 
must  be  measu.'^d  against  the  story  of  John 
Hartford,    head    of    the    Atlantic    &    Pacific 
Tea  Co.     At  a  time  when  the  company  was 
under  the  New  Deal  attack  Roosevelt  helped 
Elliott,  one  of  his  four  sons,  borrow  8:^00,00) 
from  Hartford  with  some  radio  stock  as  col- 
lateral.   The  President  clinched  the  loan  for 
his  son  by  addressing  Hartford,  a  man  he  had 
never   seen,  as   "John"   over   ilM   telephone 
and  inviting  him  to  visit  the  White  House. 
But  tills  was  not  all.    The  loan  was  made 
in  1939.    For  3  years  Hartford  heard  nothing 
from  Elliott  in  the  way  of  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  the  itZOO.OOO  loan      In 
tiie  meantime,  the  radio  stock  left  with  Hart- 
ford rose  in  value  to  over  »500.000.    President 
Roosevelt   sent   hU  Secrer^ary  of   Commerce. 
Jesse  H.  Jonea,  to  Hartford  to  represent  the 
stock  as  worthless  and  return  It  on  settling 
the  $200,000  loan  for  #4.000.  or  2  cenU  on 
the  dollar. 

Jones  turned  the  stock  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  turned  it  over  to  Elliott,  who  In 
turn  turned  it  over  to  hia  divorced  second 
wife  and  tiMir  ciiildren  as  a  divorce  selUe- 

ment. 

Under  no  stretch  of  the  circumstances  can 
these  Iransactons  be  characterized  as  honest. 
To  be  blunt  they  smack  of  the  operations  of 
confidence  men.  the  most  amiable  of  the 
crooks.  Other  devious  financial  operations 
have  revealed  the  Roosevelts  as  something 
less  than  nice  where  money  is  concerned. 

As  a  statesman  Roosevelt  was  neither 
truthful  nor  honest  with  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  days  helore  Pearl  Harbor  It  has 
been  disclosed  Roosevelt  deliberately  kept 
the  people  and  Congress  uninformed.  He 
operated  by  stealth  to  bring  the  Nation  Into 
war  while  cloaking  his  actions  in  trappings 
of  defense  and  peace.  Rooaevelt  made  the 
destiny  of  the  Nation  the  private  concern  of 
himself  and  a  amall  coterie  of  feUow 
travelers. 

As  he  did  not  consult  the  people  In  the 
making  erf  war.  RooBevelt  did  not  consult 
the  people,  or  their  representatives  In  Con- 
greas.  tn  the  making  of  the  peace. 

In  the  crazy  quUt  of  personal  war  and 
personal  peace,  Rccasevelt  betrayed  allies  and 
the  American  people  to  Soviet  Rtissla.    Pub- 


UcaUcm  of  the  aecrrt  asreemezits 
into  at  Tehran  and  Yalta  de>nonsa.rat«  tbat 
Rocarvdt  betrayed  Eastern  Europe  and 
China  to  oooamunlain  and  toetraywd  the 
United  States  x.-!  the  Qomevt  even  u  the  •«- 
tent  of  furnishing  Russu  w!th  tmrnet  tram 
whith  tf'  Isunch  a  military  attact  up:aa  tlxls 
counuy.  1  reier  to  ilie  E.urU«  IsiMTMlii.  wluch 
lie  between  Japan  «nd  tiae  AieutJant  aod 
which  Uoaccw  radK>  telis  us  have  been  txaoa- 
f*jrmed  into  a  baeuon  of  iron 

Rule  by  coterie  under  Ucrjseveli  has  be- 
come rule  by  crony  under  Barry  fe  Truman. 
Once  &gain  the  American  people  are  beiag 
kept  unirifomied  and  Congress  is  net  bemg 
a&ked  to  ad%  ise.  in  fact,  it  J  more  frequently 
than  not  even  being  coiiKulted.  .\t  Pots- 
dam Truman  rsffled  and  augment«d  U>e 
betrayals  of  Yalta  and  Tehran.  The  con- 
spiTSCT  cf  £Grri]x.-un:sm  W£s  enccureged  as 
Jcsef  Stailn.  the  bloody  murderer  and  bank 
rcbber.  became  'Good  Old  Joe."  and  ti* 
Communist  traitors  becan\e  nothing  more 
tv^an  red  herrings,  even  thotigh  thc:r  stench 
rose  to  h-ch  heaven  in  the  nonrll*  of  the 
bodv  politic. 

A  little  more  ilian  a  year  age  Tnanan 
wrapped  Roosevelt  s  mantle  of  secret  poww 
politics  and  secret  dlplamacy  about  himaelf 
and  declared  a  personal  mar  in  SoreA.  Ha 
defied  corisututloziai  war-making  pr».  vif  ions. 
Ignored  Congress  urA  the  people,  and  em- 
barked on  a  military  operation  for  whlc^ 
even  he  liimself  has  enocuatered  diflculty 
In  finding  a  name.  His  first  choice  was  po- 
lice action  and  his  second  limited  wax 

Whatever  the  name,  his  per»>nal  war  has 
cost  more  than  EO.OOO  casualties,  which  Is  a 
ghastly  total  Icr  whit  is  being  represented 
as  preventive  war. 

In  recent  montiis  intimates  cf  the  Presi- 
dent have  been  revealed  as  personally  «sr- 
rupt  and.  to  say  the  least,  careleas  of  hla 
honor.  In  fact.  tJie  history  of  the  Truman 
administratlcn  Is  pocXmarked  with  scandal 
upon  scandal  We  have  a  s.-srdld  parade 
in  and  out  of  the  White  House  of  vote  traud- 
er?  5  percenters,  pardoned  gangsters,  InfSu- 
cnce  peddlers.  RFC  farorttlam,  mink  coatt. 
home  freeiers.  stirplti*  proSleera.  ship  steal- 
ers, and  aaaorted  chiaelers. 

Truman  5  prestige  baa  dwindled  to  so  low 
an  ebb  that  it  U  recopnlied  that  his  only 
hope  is  to  control  the  next  Republican  con- 
venVicn  as  he  controlled  the  last  through 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  the  Hew  York  mesal- 
Uance  of  financiers.  UitematloiialisU,  and 
CommunisU.  This  strange  combination  has 
been  pretty  well  exposed  by  the  actions  of 
Dewey  and  his  chief  lieutenant.  John  Fmter 
Dulles.  Dewey  and  Dulles  have  become 
synonymous  for  damaged  goods  since  tiie  rev- 
elation cf  Dewey's  corrupt  bargaining  con- 
tained In  the  now  infamoua  Joe  Hanley  let- 
ter and  the  dlacloaure  of  DuUea"  part  in  the 
election  of  Alger  Hlaa.  the  Communist  i>er- 
jurer-spy.  to  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  InternatJonal  Peace. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  Is  linked  by 
finjincial  and  ideological  ties  in  an  interlacing 
of  directorate  which  comprises  a  solid  pha- 
laiuc  of  International  do-gooders.  There  Li 
an  interlocking  directorate  In  the  Carnegie 
group  with  the  RockefeUer  Foundation  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  the  English  Speaking 
Union,  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  and 
the  World  Peace  Foundation.  There  or- 
ganlaatlons  activated  by  men  of  conunon 
financial  interests  in  IntematlonaliBm.  have 
been  pouring  out  tax-exempt  funds  to  pro- 
mote giobalism.  Expoaure  of  their  actiTittea 
will  doubUeas  jMxiJect  their  dissolution  as  un- 
American  organizations  as  an  laaue  m  the 
f  cH-thcoming  presidential  campaign. 

IjCM>k<"g  backward  over  the  last  30  years, 
there  la  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  future. 
We  have  made  progress  m  recognizing  deceit 
and  trickery.    In  spite  of  the  many  blUions 
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at   Um  ootmnand  at   tb» 

imv*  nan  In  Ciinii  h»^ 

roanmuziiBn  that  •  aoort  of  Com- 

b»n?  b«en  convicted  by  iurim  itA  k 
Bvmbcr.    includlnf   VanderbUt    n«ld,    tbat 
_  fiZMBCial  an«el  of  dessrortloti,  have 
jmUed  for  contempt  of  court  or  con- 
tempt at  OonfTcaa. 

I  rtpreeent  thMe  brare  men  In  alphabet- 
ical order  by  branch  «  Oongre—  ao  as  not 
to  Bake  any  comparisons  between  their  pa- 
in the  Eavme.  ve  had  former 
Dtes  and  Ccngreeamen  Biishey. 

Boffman.  VaU.  and  VeWe.     In  the 

■ta.  «•  have  had  Senaton  Brtd«ca.  Per- 
MeCarraa.  McCarthy.  Mundt.  and 
msne.  TtMse  men.  with  the  help  of  hlgh- 
^fmttmtt  ooUe^tMa.  hart  made  commtiniam 
■o  '««p«T"i>»-  that  Harry  Brtdcea  te  the  o:>ly 
eomplctioua  Communtst  to  hold  this  high 
placa. 

Tbe  decrlera  at  licCarthytam  and  Opera- 
tlan  Tttith  are  fuUy  dtoeredlted.  Tbe  quasl- 
ta^eetablca,  who  go  along  with  them,  are 
K^»«iny  to  aee  their  peril.  The  truth  is 
Kt*nt  r*oo«nlaed  from  the  He  repeated  a 
IlKWTMlfnkl  Truth  is  trlumphlnf;  oTer 
calculated  flctkm.  Pact  U  replacing  myth. 
In  the  aenae.  Bbxtkb.  Btb9.  CArsBArr.  Diek- 
isar,  GaoBBB.  J— aia.  Ksm,  Tarr.  viati  Wklexe 
with  thoae  prenooely  named  are  fumlah- 
tn«  tbe  daatred  patrtotte  leadenhlp.  The 
rvtum  at  Oenaral  at  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthtv  has  taxjt^jbt  all  of  his  great  genius 
to  tlM  aid  of  tha  patrtaHa.  Be  haa  brought 
pvwar  of  truth  and  ndUtary  g«kiua  to 

OB  tlM  world  crteta. 

WUUaffi  PulUMi.  the  Trlbute't  New  Tork 
eorra^pondent.  haa  expoaed  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars  to  subortttnate  this 
eooBtry  to  Socialist  Kagland.  He  has  traced 
the  tndoetrlnatlaii  of  theae  acholars  In  Brit- 
ish Irteals  and  their  iT««»i»tirtn  into  the  se- 
cret society  csTlsiaoed  by  OecU  Rhodes — Into 

society  aimed  st  returning  4S  States 

two  great  Territories  to  Britain  for  the 

13  etrifmtte  lost  almost  two  centiirtcs  ago. 
Kkawlng  their  Inspiration  from  the  decay 
«f  aoaarchy  lu  Curope  to  sodallam.  these 
cabaUata  would  overthrow  the  sublime  oon- 
cape  of  our  founding  fathoa.  who  threw  off 
I  cf  the  tyranny  state  and  erected  the 
atfULtuta    of    sutaiaHBty    of    the 


TWtttt  to  a  Fr««  Press 


I  ai  the  TMbune  staff  haa  i«n- 
no  leas  yeoman  sei  vice  ta  enmalng  the 
Ooammilst  ttngad  gang  that  is  worktnc  to 
das  troy  the  freedom  of  the  pre«  and  poison 
the  foundationa  of  education  in  order  to 
•abjaet  this  conatry  to  an  autocratic  worli 
fovaraaaent.  Tbaae  enrmtes  have  been 
drawlac  their  Inapftratloa  from  all  that  Is 
abhaiTant  in  Burope  to  create  an  all-powerful 
world  state,  which  would  at  once  be  our 
political  master  and  our  spiritual  god.  Por- 
tiHWtaly.  the  eaposniea  have  come  at  a  time 
wtaan  it  Is  stUI  possible  to  leierae  the  oourae 
Of  Um  despots  and  erackpou. 

Bo.   my  friends,    there   Is   no   reason   for 
The    tide     la    turning    arlth     the 
of  a  aav  dawn. 

ia  slow  it  ta  baeatne  lu 
ubMsrgad  in  tbe  C^pl- 
of   atlasi   dlpAoaaaca  and   allan- 
bolders  and  do  not  appreciate 
tba  psiblle  optnlon  at  Ikom*.    Bren  the  tre- 
maU  m  the  wake  of  the  liacArthur 
not  seem  to  hSTe  awakened 
Its  of  Ooogreas. 
OBlf  attar  a  numlMr  of  tha  laggards  In 
hava  been  defeated  for  rvnomlna- 
or  walactton  can  we  expect  America  to 
to  Waahlagton.    Then  we  will  get  a 
to   support    a    patriotic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  29   1951 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Threat  to  a  Free  Press  '  pub- 
lished in  the  Columbus  EveninR  Dispatch 
of  August  22.  1951.  The  Columbus  Dis- 
patch is  one  of  the  outstanding  metro- 
politan newspapers  of  my  State  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  covenant  on 
human  rights,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
discussions  I  have  found  of  this  matter 
which  I  have  been  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

Thxzat  to   a   P«ee   Phess 

llembers  of  the  United  Nations  Comir.Ls- 
slon  on  Human  Rights  (includini;  Mrs. 
Franklin  D  Rooeevelt)  have  produced  a 
draft  on  "freedom"  of  the  press  which  comes 
straight  out  of  the  Fascist  notebook 

The  Commission  hopes  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  ratify  this  covenant  If 
It  does,  it  will  become  the  law  of  the  land 
and  It  will  supplant,  as  far  us  practice  Is 
concerned,  the  provision  in  the  United  States 
Constitution  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  which  abridges  the  freedom  of  the  press 

But  here  is  what  Mrs  Roosevelt  and  her 
foreign  colleagues  have  proposed  t  <  r^sfnct 
the  press  and  which  they  hope  the  Uni'ed 
States  Senate  will  swallow  and  ratify 

•"The  right  to  seek,  receive,  and  import 
Information  and  ideas  carries  with  it  special 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  may  there- 
fore be  subject  to  certain  penalties,  liabilities. 
and  restrictions,  but  these  shall  be  such  only 
as  are  provided  by  law  and  are  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  national  security  public 
order,  safety,  health  or  mcx-als.  or  the  rii^ht. 
freedom,  or  reputation  at  others 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  th&t  any  poluira! 
administration  in  Washington  could  use  a 
law  like  this  to  stifle  the  press  m  the  United 
States  or  to  Jail  members  of  the  pre.ss  if 
they  wrote  anjrthing  displeasing  to  it  T*.!s 
law  is  precisely  what  Hitler  or  Sialm  nrdfrt^d. 

Who  is  to  say  what  ih  a  transgres-sinn  n 
the  rights,  freedoms,  or  reputations  of  otiiprs 
and  then  assess  penalties.  UabiUties  and 
restrictions  except  the  rulers  of  the  nafim' 

With  this  law  thev  would  have  the  wedce 
to  get  the  laws  passed  or  Issue  the  edicts 
Imposing  the  "special  duties  and  resp'  t.si- 
bilitles"  on  ihe  press  they  hapijen  to  desire. 
and  to  assess  the  "penalties,  liabilities,  and 
raatrlctlons"  to  give  their  wishes  teeth 

Argentina's  Dictator  Feron  operated  on 
predaely  such  a  basis  as  this  in  his  unlawful. 
unbltiBhlttg  suppression  and  selTure  of  La 
Prensa 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  now  a  national  po- 
litical administration  would  consider  edi- 
torial criticism  of  It*  foreign  policy  as  con- 
trary to  national  security  which  means.  In 
such  a  case,  the  administration's  personal. 
political  security. 

It  should  he  plain  bow  a  national  political 
administration  would  consider  editorial  crit- 
icism of  traitors,  brilM- takers,  ballot-thieves. 
and  the  like  In  Its  ranks  as  belnt;  an  attack 
on  their  reputatlotis.  however  unsavjry. 


Actually  the  covenant,  by  limiting  press 
restrictions  only  to  those  provided  by  law 
and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  national 
security,  public  order,  safety,  health,  or 
morals  or  the  rights,  freedoms  or  reputa- 
tions of  others,  covers  everything.  What 
couldn't  one  suppress  under  at  least  some 
pr'ivLsion  of  this  broad  restriction? 

The  covenant  is  quite  applicable  to  con- 
dirif.ns  existing  in  almost  all  countries  of 
the  world  save  those  of  the  west,  and  there 
are  exceptions  In  that.  Certainly  the  cove- 
nant is  alien  to  all  that  freedom  of  the  press 
C)r;notes  to  Americans.  It  Is  a  restrictive. 
t vtaUtarian  measure  from  top  to  bottom. 

Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  betrayed  the 
traditions  of  her  country  and  the  heritage 
t.hat  is  hers,  along  with  all  her  countrymen, 
when  she  allowed  herself  to  be  a  party  to 
t.hls  monstrous  proposal. 

.A.S  an  alleged  and  self-styled  "liberal,"  she 
falls  into  a  characteristic  liberal  pattern 
which  seldom  visualizes  a  reform  except  that 
it  be  arbitrarily  imposed  and  governed  from 
a  ruling  elite.  This  always  has  meant  the 
death  of  individual  freedom. 

But  in  view  of  the  record  and  In  view  of 
what  they  propose,  and  how  they  propose  it. 
the  liberals  are  among  the  least  concerned 
of  all  In  genuine  Individual  freedom,  of 
which  freedom  of  the  press  Is  a  vital  element. 


Researdi  UaUauteil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  ECTON 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  29.  1951 

Mr  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sermon 
on  the  subject  Research  Unlimited,  by 
Dr  Peter  Marshall,  the  late  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  whose  daily  prayers  in 
the  Senate  were  such  an  inspiration  to 
all  the  Members  of  this  body.  I  ask 
that  the  foreword  also  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fore- 
word and  sermon  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From   the  Washington  Post  of   February 
24.  1950! 

Manki.nd   Now  Must  M.\ke  Mohal  Progress 
roR  WoRU)  s  Sake 

rOKEWORD 

There  are  no  other  sermons  like  Peter 
Marshall  -s  For  there  was  no  other  man  like 
Peter  Marshall. 

The  beloved  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Peter  Marshall,  passed  away  recently 
at  the  ai;e  of  46.  He  had  attained  a  national 
reputation  at  an  age  when  most  clergymen 
are   stUl    unknown. 

The  Washington  Post  during  the  early 
Lenten  season  Is  publishing  the  richest  pas- 
sages from  Peter  Marshall's  most  vigorous 
sermons  They  were  preached  in  Washing- 
ton's historic  New  Tork  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  They  were  addressed  to  the  man  he 
railed  "Mr.  Jones."  to  the  multitude  of 
clerks  and  taxi  drivers,  butchers  and  house- 
wives, motormen  and  the  lonely  girl  in  the 
hospital   ward. 

Taken  from  the  book.  Mr.  Jones,  Meet 
the  Master,  the  sermons  preserve  the  em- 
phasis of  his  words,  by  a  special  typograph- 
ical style  The  manuscripts  are  presented 
exactly  as  Peter  Marshall  prepared  them. 
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E  tJiTLuamm 
(By  Dr.  Peter  MarshaU) 

Emnng  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us.  aeienca 
and  Invention  has  made  iU  greatest  strides. 

Everybody  over  40  can  remember  the  mood 
of  optimism  that  marked  the  first  decade  of 
tbe  twentieth  century. 

People  then  were  living  Ln  the  days  of  the 
first  telephones  perfected  for  general  uae; 
the  flrst  express  trains;  the  first  uses  of 
electricity;  the  flrst  Internal  combustion  en- 
gine. 

Qreat  things  were  In  prospect. 

Tbe  airplane  no  longer  amaaes,  but  whisks 
us  across  the  continent  from  breakfast  to 
supper. 

Motion  pictures  have  become  a  weekly  diet. 

Electric  eyes  open  doors  at  our  approach, 
and  ra  "  r  enables  us  to  see  In  the  dark. 

Penicillin  and  sulfa  drugs  have  conquered 
many  a  germ,  and  atomic  energy  has  opened 
a  vast  new  world. 

All  of  tills  since  most  of  us  were  t:orn. 

These  latest  Inventions  and  discoveries 
have  made  war  more  terrible.  i:;nd  while  they 
have  given  us  many  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, ihey  have  made  life  more  complicated, 
peace  mere  difHcuIt.  and  the  human  heart 
more  troubled. 

Undoubtedly  we  have  improved  meajis — 
but    unfortunately    we    have    not    improved 

ends. 

We  have  better  ways  of  getting  there,  but 
we  have  no  better  places  to  go. 

We  can  save  more  time,  taut  we  are  not 
making  any  better  use  of  the  time  we  save. 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  have  made  far 
more  advances  In  the  scientific  world  than 
we  have  made  In  the  wcMrld  of  morals  and 
ethics. 

Spiritually,  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  our 
progress  In  the  realm  of  science  and  mven- 

tlon. 

If  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
realm  of  the  spirit,  then  either  they  have 
not  been  reported  or  publicized,  or  we  have 
chosen  to  ignore  them,  else  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  have  not  been 
made  at  all. 

Why  Is  it  that  we  have  so  littie  interest  in 
spiritual  diacoverlea— new  discovertes  of  Ood, 
of  Gods  working  In  His  world,  of  God's  deal- 
ing with  His  people? 
The  scientists  have  forged  far  ahead. 
What   they    have   invented   and    provided 
for  us  has  outstripped  our  moral  character, 
our  sptntuii!  quality,  and  our  religious  faith. 
Scientific  discovery  has  gone  far  ahead  of 
man's  prop^ess  In  the  moral  realm. 
That  is  the  trouble. 

Some  people  have  thought  that  the  more 
science  we  have,  the  more  religion  can  be 
discarded. 

But  that  Is  not  so. 

Rather,  the  tact  is  that  the  more  science 
we  have,  the  more  we  need  character -build- 
ing religion. 

We  are  now  at  the  place  where  we  see  that 
progress  simply  must  be  made  In  the  realm 
of  morals  and  ethics  and  character,  U  dvUl- 
sation  Is  to  l>e  saved. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  face 
the  solving  of  the  world's  true  probl«n»— 
the  human  problems. 

The  problem  of  lytn^— which  la  called 
propaganda:  the  proWem  of  selftehnesB. 
which  is  called  natlonaitem  or  eelf-tntereat; 
the  problem  of  gieed.  which  to  (rften  callad 
profit  or  good  business:  the  problem  of  li- 
cense disguised  as  liberty;  the  problem  o« 
lust  masquerading  as  lore;  the  challenge  ct 
materialism— the  hook  that  to  halted  with 
security. 
These  are  the  problems  that  confront  « 

now.  

Science  haa  its  foundation  In  rwearcn. 
Its  discoveries  all  rest  upon  the  patience. 
wlUlngness,    and    cq>en-mlnded    seeking    o< 


thousands  at  men  and  women  who  have 
taken  one  single  proposition  and  sat  down 

humbly  Ijeftwe  It  to  explore  and  to  test  it. 
a  great  number  of  times,  tinder  varying  con- 
ditions, and  then  to  report  the  results. 

Suppose  that  in  this  way.  tbert  were  a 
comparable  numtwr  of  young  mien  and 
women  setting  out  to  get  their  master's 
degree,  or  to  write  their  Ph.  D.  thesis  on  their 
wnrtinga  aftcT  montbs  of  careful  experiment 
with  such  propositions  as  these: 

"Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying  What 
shall  we  eat?  or  What  shall  we  drink?  or 
Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  for  your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  all  these  things. 

"But  seek  ye   Srst  the   kingdom   of   Ood 
and  Hto  rlghteousneas  and  aU  these  things 
shall     be     added     unto     yoti."       (Matthew 
6:31-33.) 
Or  this  one: 

"Ask.  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  And;  knock,  and  it  shall  t>e  opened 
un  to  y on . "     ( Matthew  7:7.) 

This  sort  of  research  could  advance  much 
faster  than  physical  science,  which  requires 
special  laboratories,  perfect  conditions,  and 
expensive  equipment. 

For  its  the  sort  of  res«jch  that  anyone 
can  pursue. 

Tou  say  you  have  no  time? 
Anyone  of  us  could  delve  Into  It  where  we 
are  as  we  are  in  our  present  )obe.  and  It 
would  make  otir  )obs  new  and  exciting,  bum- 
drum  no  longer. 
No  lime? 

A  tlred-out  rail  splitter  crouched  over  his 
tattered  books  by  candlelight  at  the  day's 
end,  preparing  for  his  future,  instead  of 
snoring  or  sky-larking  like  his  colaborers. 
Lincoln  cut  out  his  path  to  later  immor- 
tality in  his  spare  time. 

An  underpaid  and  overworked  telegraph 
clerk  stole  hours  from  sleep,  or  from  play, 
at  night,  trying  to  crystaiiiae  Into  realities 
certain  fantastic  dreams  in  which  he  had 
faith. 

Todsy,   the  whole  world  Is  benefiting  by 
what  Edison  did — In  his  spare  time. 
Tou,  too.  have  spare  time. 
Why  not  use  It  In  thto  kind  of  research 
which  pays  wonderful  dividends  in  this  life 
and  the  next? 

Suppose,    for    example,    that    a    group    of 

Chrmiana  decided  to  experiment  with  the 

Lord's  exhortations  to  tithe  for  1  year 

What  do  you  suppose  the  results  would  be? 

The  tithe  to  the  form  of  giving  advocated 

in  the  Bible. 

All  through  the  Old  Testament,  the  prin- 
ciple of  dedicating  the  tenth  to  God  is  taught 
and  observed. 

So  much  was  it  a  part  of  the  habits  and 
custcHiM  Of  men  of  that  day  that  in  New 
Testament  times  it  was  taken  for  granted — 
something  that  simply  was  expected  of  men 
of   integrity. 

Jesus  expected  It  of  men  of  Ood. 
He  felt  It  was  only  when  a  man  began  to 
give  above  hto  tenth  that  he  was  showing 
real  generosity. 

What  if  we  were  challenged  to  try  it  out 
for  a  year? 

K  you  are  a  skeptic,  would  it  not  be  worth 
your  while  to  investigate  in  those  cases  where 
doctors  can  do  nothing? 

For  you  see,  there  are  sUll  miracles  being 
performed. 

I  have  seen  them  happen. 
Still,  m  these  latter  days,  there  are  clear 
evidences  of  Gods  powei  working  In  human 
affairs. 
That  we  must  adaslt. 
God  has  not  withdrawn  any  power  that  waa 
avallataa  la  Um  dayi  ct  tha  first  dlsrlplw 

There  to  cotalnly  oo  budleattoa  in  the 
Bible  that  the  power  flv«n  to  them  was  for  a 
oartaln  polod  only,  or  to  work  m  a  certain 
location. 


It  was  not  like  a  free  trial  offer  advcrUsed 
"good  only  for  30  days." 

U  the  other  elcmenu  in  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage were  to  have  universal  application,  i,ud 
to  hold  true  until  Christ  returned,  why  not 
this  element  of  healing,  that  has  alwayi  had 
Btich  a  strong  appeal  to  human  hearu  una  is 
so  wistfully  remembered  by  those  in  trouble? 
Bverywhere  He  went,  Christ  was  confront- 
ed with  sickness  and  disease,  and  every- 
where He  did  something  alMut  it. 

Yet.  there  were  times  when  He  could  do  no 
mighty  works,  as  Mark  puts  It,  because  of  un- 
beUef. 
Where  there  waa  no  faith.  He  was  powerless. 
And  there  were  many  cases  of  sickness 
where  no  healing  was  sought.  "But,"  some- 
one will  say,  "that  was  all  very  well  for  Christ 
tc  do  these  things,  for  alter  all.  He  was  the 
Son  of  God. 

He  had  powers  unique  as  He  Himself  was 
unique. 

Tnje — but  He  promised  the  aime  powers  to 
His  disciples. 
Christ  said: 

""Volly.  verily.  I  say  unto  you.  he  that 
believeth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do,  because  I  go  unto  My  Father  " 

Now,  for  some  reason  or  oth^,  «c  are  in- 
clined to  skip  over  that  prtMHise,  or  to  spirit- 
ualize it  as  though  by  the  passing  of  the 
centuries  the  words  hare  loet  the  meaning 
they  apparently  had  to  the  flrst  disciples. 

The  truth  to  that  the  church  has  permitted 
thto  breath-taking  part  of  the  Goapel  to  fall 
out  of  it. 

Is  the  "good  news"  only  for  the  soul? 
Is  it  simply  for  the  life  tc  come,  with  no 
application  to  the  life  that  now  to? 
The  answer  lies  in  a  lack  of  researchera. 
Men   have   been   willing  to   let   mosquftos 
hlte   them  In   the  Interests  erf  science   and 
human  welfare. 

How  many  are  willing  to  give  themselves 
away  to  take  rtoks  in  spiritual  research? 

No  one  yet  has  ever  set  out  to  test  God  s 
promises  fairly,  thoroughly,  and  humbly,  and 
had  to  report  that  God's  promises  don't  work. 
On  the  contrary,  given  a  fair  opportunity, 
Ood  always  Buri»-toes  and  overwhelms  those 
who   truly  seek   with   Hto   bounty   and   Hto 
power. 
We  have  neglected  spiritual  food. 
Without  rplrltual  exercise,  our  aouto  are 
soft  and  flabby. 

The  temptation  to  powerful  to  become  so 
obsessed  with  the  urgent,  brutal  facts  of  the 
Immediate  world  that  faith  In  Chrtot  and 
Hto  way  of  living  becomes  like  a  lovely  Im- 
practical dream,  a  pious  hope,  a  frail  Illusion. 
The  challenge  today,  pointed  and  heated 
by  the  atomic  bunb.  ta  sUll  what  It  always 
was — a  challenge  to  spiritual  research. 


Selloic  the  Uaited  States  0«t  to  a  Com- 
mubt-ControDedl  WorM  GoTcraiBcai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 


m  THE  BODSK  OF  RBPKBSEWTATlYBB 

Tuetday.  August  14. 1951 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idabo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
noder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ia 
the  Rk»i».  I  want  to  present  docu- 
mented evidence  to  show  that  tbooe  who 
are  so  desperately  trying  to  reduce  tha 
United  States  to  the  status  of  a  mere 
nroTince  in  a  w<Nrkl  goTemment  have 
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DO  lieiitaaeT  In  (Mibovtety  aad  vlll- 
foUy  rTMlinf  the  Charter  of  the  United 
IffatioKU  fts  veil  as  the  Coostitiatkm  of 
the  United  Suites  when  It  sexres  their 


Article  43  of  tiie  United  Nations 
Charter  prondes,  in  pJain  terms,  that 
BMsaber  iw^wmi*  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  furnish  anxked  forces^  assistance, 
azkd  fafitit**^  '^or  the  maintenance  of 
IntcniatlODal  peace  and  securitF"  under 
agreements  betwe«i  such  member  na- 
tlotts  and  the  United  Nati(»u  Security 
fyijii^i  such  agreements  to  be  "subject 
to  ratifteation  by  the  swnatcsr  states  in 
aeeordanee  with  their  respective  con- 
gtttatianal  procesaea." 

On  Apra  27.  1951.  In  a  speech  before 
the  American  Society  of  International 
Law.  Mr.  Barding  P.  Bancroft.  Deputy 
United  States  RepresentatiTe  on  CoUec- 
thre  Ifeasures  Committee  of  the  United 
said  that  failure  to  provide 
fnrees  and  assistance  when  the 
f»Hwi**wff  started  in  Korea  created  an 
«H— p»— -  whteh  "broke  the  ground  for 
aa  ailemate  way  around"  the  situation : 
that  tt  eafled  for  "improrising ;"  and  that 
troops  were  furnished  for.  and  were  fight- 
toe  In.  Korea  pursuant  to  a  "uniting 
for  peace"  resolutiMi  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Aaembty  of  the  United  Nations. 
Buseroft  thus  admitted  an  evasion  not 
only  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  but 
an  eraaian  and  drcumvention  of  the 
OofMdtatioD  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
weOL 

Mate  Department  PuUicaUon  3922. 
United  States  Policy  in  Korea,  released 
In  July  1950.  dx»ws  that  a  Security  Coun- 
cil rcMtntion  of  July  7.  1950,  recom- 
mended  that  member  nations  providing 
military  and  other  assistance  in  Korea 
under  umted  Nations  resolutions  of  June 
25  and  27.  1950.  make  such  forces  and 
assistanoe  available  to  a  "^unified  com- 
mand under  the  United  States,"  under 
the  United  Nations  flag  and  undo*  a  com- 
Biandcr  destgnated  by  the  United  States. 
So.  it  seems,  the  United  Nations  started 
a  war  in  Korea,  and  delegated  its  con- 
duct to  the  United  States,  without  com- 
pUanee  with  article  43  of  the  United 
Natloof  Qiarter  or  with  our  Constitu- 


Xn  a  letter  of  July  26,  1951,  transmit- 
ting the  1950  annual  report  on  United 
States  partic^lion  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. President  Truman  told  Congress 
that— 

Tb*    ■mi—liiii    a^alBst    the    tTnited    Na- 


In 

broafht  Imom  to  all  paopiet  the  ucpentire 
BMd  for  (tev«loptiic  more  eflldent  meanj  to 
^kmX  wttlk  fgiwJun  vtUiln  tb*  framework 
at  tte  17nlt«l  HitUons.  Hi*  Korean  cace 
bia  d«aonctrated  tliat  the  United  Nations 
caa  set  Miaetiveiy  agaioat  a^gnwlon  Uirouf  tx 
racowimeBdatlooa  of  tbc  Security  Council,  or 
the  Oenerat  Aiiambly.  if  the  Security  Coun- 
«tt  Is  psntysad  by  tbe  veto.  But  In  Korea 
the  pMtldpaUAg  nation*  bad  to  ImprovlM 
m  from  tb«  ground  up. 

Hm  statement  is  untrue,  for  the  Im- 
aetlon  was  not  "wlttiln  the 
of  the  United  Nations, **  but 
It  «M  a  willful  evasion  of  the  United 
Itotlom  Charter. 


In  the  1950  annual  report  to  Congress. 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  said : 

Tbe  United  Nations  had  to  m^t  asrcres- 
■lon — 

In  Korea—  I 

without  tbe  means  which  h»d  o:.^'^.. :>■'■'■  j  tern 
expected  to  be  avaliabie. 

And  after  blaming  Russia  for  member 
nauoas  not  having  furnished  troops. 
Secretary  Acheson  further  tc'.d  Con- 
gress: 

No  United  SatUns  forces  existed  »:.r:i 
on  June  25.  1950.  the  N  irth  Korea:-.  C  i:.- 
munlsts  launched  an  armed  .itt.i.k  u;>  n  trie 
Republic  of  Korea.  The  United  Sta'es  ar.d 
many  otber  members  earned  out  their  Char- 
ter obiigationa  loyally  ai'.d  ci  ur.-\gei)Usiy. 
Howerer.  as  will  be  seen,  their  entire  col- 
lectiTe  action  had  to  be  improvised 

More  cold-blooded  admission.s  of  eva- 
sions and  circumventions  of  both  tl:c 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  cannot 
be  found,  even  in  the  files  and  reports 
of  our  arrogant  bureaucracy 

Now.  according  to  the  Right  Honor- 
able Warren  R.  Austin.  United  States 
representative  to  the  United  Nations, 
these  improvLsa lions  and  evasions  are 
to  be  made  permanent;  seemingly  with- 
out even  a  belated  consultation  cf  Con- 
gress. 

On  August  27,  1951.  Mr.  Austin  told 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  that  or- 
ganisation of  a  permanent  United  Na- 
tions peace  force  is  underway  at  this 
very  hour."  under  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  a  United  Nations  committee 
on  collective  measures,  seemmtjly  the 
same  one  for  which  Mr.  Bancroft  spoke 
on  AprU  27,  1951. 

According  to  State  E>epartment  Pub- 
lication 3580.  Postwar  Foreign  Policy 
Preparation,  released  in  February  1950. 
Mr.  Austin  actively  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Post- 
war Foreign  Policy,  which  operated 
within  the  State  Department  from  Feb- 
ruary 1942  In  great  secrecy  to  bnn'j; 
about  the  tind  of  world  that  the  United 
States  desired  after  the  war.  This  last- 
mentioned  publication  shows,  too.  that 
forty-odd  Members  of  Congress  actively 
participated  in  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  existence  and  work  of  which 
were  kept  secret. 

How  much  longer  will  Congres.s  stand 
by  and  see  the  Constitution  evaded  and 
its  provisions  set  at  naught ''  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  on  the  internationalists 
who  seek  to  destroy  thU  Republic. 


CospamoB  of  tbe  United  States  and 
Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  KrW  HAMPEHIXt 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITEX>  STATES 

Thursday.  August  30. 1951 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  B4r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord  a  condensa- 


tion of  a  booklet  entitled  "At  the  Cross- 
roads of  Destiny."  which  pertains  to  a 
comparison  of  the  geographical,  politi- 
cal,  and   .social   aspects  of   the   United 

States  and  Russia 

This  booklet  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Fiancis  H    BulTum.  of  Concord.  N.   H., 

after  exhaustive  research  into  many 
a.->;;)ects  of  the  two  countries.  At  my  re- 
quest Mr  Buflum.  who  is  an  outstanding 
citi/en  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  a  prominent  writer  on  historical 
subiects.  prepared  this  condensation  so 
that  I  could  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  for  their  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conden- 
.sation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Two  N.\tions  Compared 

I'.:  the  CI  urse  of  their  national  devel  .p- 
:r.e!.t  Russi.i  and  America  have  now  arrived 
.-  -..f  pi  ;:.t  where  their  respective  Ideas  re- 
u  i.-  i;:.^-  -r.e  Individual  and  his  relation  to 
t-  vpri.ment  have  come  into  conflict  on  a 
w  T.ci-wlde  front.  Back  of  these  Ideas,  and 
Hiving  t  lem  practical  effect,  are  the  mate- 
rial resources  and  other  factors  that  con- 
stru'e    national    .strength. 

Ii:  area,  population,  and  natural  resources. 
RUfeSia  has  a  considerable  advantai^e  over 
the  United  States.  It  extends  over  one- 
si.tth  ot  the  land  area  of  the  earth,  and  Is 
almost  three  times  as  large  as  this  country. 
Its  p<  puUtlon  Ls  about  196,000,000.  and  Is 
l:-.crea.>ing  much  faster  than  the  population 
here,  which  is  now  150.000.000.  As  a  result 
cf  extensive  surveys.  It  Is  believed  to  con- 
t.iiri  more  of  the  basic  minerals  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world.  It  Is  strategl- 
cilly  located  for  defense  against  invasion 
and  for  the  extension  of  its  power  on  the  con- 
f.r.ent.s  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  United  States  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast to  Ru&sla.  With  only  6  percent  ol  the 
area  of  the  world,  and  7  percent  of  its  popu- 
lation, this  country  has  so  far  developed  Its 
n:itur;il  resources  and  productive  capacity 
th.=it  tt  produces  50  percent  of  the  basic  com- 
miKlities  of  the  entire  world  and.  at  present, 
fj'.ir  times  a.s  much  of  these  ais  Russia. 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  Russia,  with  its 
lar^-er  population  and  vast  resources,  lags  so 
far  behind  the  United  States;  or  why,  on  the 
( ther  hand,  the  United  States,  with  a  smaller 
population  and  probably  less  natural  re- 
sources, nas  now  four  times  the  productive 
c.-pacity  of  Russia  and  half  that  of  the  whole 
w  -rid 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the 
hl.'5tf/ries  of  the  two  countries  which,  when 
placed  side  by  side  for  comparison,  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  chap- 
ters In  the  record  of  human  development 
and  the  rise  of  nations. 

What  concerns  us  here,  however,  is  not 
Russian  and  American  history,  except  Inso- 
fai  .!s  the  past  of  these  two  countries  indi- 
cates what  their  future  Is  likely  to  be.  What 
does  concern  us,  and  concerna  ua  vitally,  is 
that  the  Russian  bear  has  been  awakened 
from  his  long  sleep  by  the  evil  genius  of  com- 
n-.unLsm.  and  for  31  years  has  been  gaining 
m  strength  and  sharpening  his  claws. 

If  the  reawakening  of  Russia  meant  only 
the  peaceful  progress  of  a  great  people,  there 
w;)uld  need  be  no  anxiety  concerning  its 
erowuig  strength.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Under  the  ruthless  dictatorship  of  its  present 
masters.  Russia's  productive  machine  is  being 
buiU  for  political  power  and  geared  to  a  war 
cr  i.i.n>y.  This  Is  the  fact  that  makes  the 
.strength  of  Russia,  in  comparison  with 
that  if  our  own  country,  of  such  urgent  im- 
p.jrtance  to  us  all.  That  is  why  a  compari- 
son of  Russian  communism  and  American 
democracy  is  drawn  in  the  following  pages. 
f>>r  'he  ri-latlve  strength  of  the  two  countries 
111    days   lu   come,   as   well  as   the   course  ol 
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clvUlBatlon  lt«elf,  will  depend  upon  wlilcb 
philu&opby  of  life  and  system  of  government 
predominantly  wins  tbe  sUeglaDce  of  men 
and  stimulates  their  productive  efforts. 

TWO  PRINCIPLES  OF  eOTBWXDfT 

In  looking  for  sn  aruwer  to  tbe  question 
as  to  why  the  United  States  has  so  far  out- 
ptripped  Russia,  we  will  And  an  answer  at  the 
same  time  to  the  question  as  to  how  th« 
United  States  can  continue  to  lead  Russia 
and.  Indeed,  the  rest  of  the  w^rld— at  least, 
until  other  countries  learn  and  apply  the 
principle  upon  which  our  greatness  rests,  or 
until  we.  In  blindness,  forsake  it. 

The  answer  Is  simple;  so  simple  that  many 
overlook  It.  But  It  Is  so  Important  that  no 
.)ne  can  afford  to  Ignore  It.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  difference  that  exists  between  two 
ot>pnsite  and  conflicting  principles  of  goyern- 
merit  These  principles  are  based  upon  the 
state  on  the  one  har.d.  and  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual on  the  other. 

The  individual 
n-.e  Individualist  believes  that  he  has  been 
PM dewed    by    his    Creator    with    certain    in- 
alienable    rights— rights     'irhlch     may     be 
s:mmed  up  in  the  term  "self-fOTernmeni  •' 
He  believes  that  no  other  man  or  group  ol 
men  has  any  right,  divine  or  otherwise,  to 
claim   his    involuntary   sUeglance.     He    has 
seen   that   men   tbe   world   over,   from   time 
immemorial,  and  almost  without  exception, 
have  governed  In  their  own  Interest  rather 
than  In  the  Interest  of  their  subjects;  and  he 
Is  thereby  confirmed  in  the  determination  to 
govern  himself.    He  looks  upon  government 
as  his  servant,  not  his  master,  and  Joins  with 
other  men.  equally  free.  In  establishing  where 
po6sU»le   such   a  form  of   government  as  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  rights  which  are 
naturally  his.  and  to  obtain  mutual  services 
that  can  better  be  obtained  by  ojllectlve  ac- 
tion   than    by    Individual   effort.     BellcTlng 
that  he  can  grow  to  full  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  maturity  as  a  man.  only  by  an  un- 
trammeled   and   tmdlctated   exercise   of    hU 
powers  In  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  he 
strives  In  this  sense  to  remain  the  master  of 
hifl  fate,  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

n  the  assertion  of  his  personal  rights  as 
prisjr  to  the  rigk.te  of  government  over  him, 
he  a^ees  with  Thomas  Paine  who,  in  writing 
on  the  subject,  had  this  to  say: 

Tt  has  been  thought  a  considerable  ad- 
vance toward  establishing  the  principles  of 
freedom,  to  say.  that  government  is  a  com- 
pact between  those  who  govern  and  thoae 
who  are  governed:  but  this  cannot  be  true. 
because  it  is  putting  the  effect  before  the 
cause;  lor  as  a  man  must  have  existed  before 
governments  existed,  there  neceaaarUy  was 
a  tune  when  governmenU  did  not  exist,  and 
consequently  there  could  originally  have  been 
no  governors  to  form  such  a  compact  with. 
"The  fact,  therefore,  must  be.  that  the  in- 
dividuals ttemselves,  each  in  his  own  per- 
sonal and  sovereign  right,  entered  into  a 
compact  with  each  other  to  produce  a  gov- 
ernment: and  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
governments  have  a  right  to  arise,  the  only 
principle    or.    which    they    have    a    right    to 

exist." 

r.'ic  state 

The  man  who  advocates  the  authoriiv  of 
thj  state  over  the  Individual  holds  a  phi- 
losophy diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
individualist.  He  beUeves  that  tribal  chiefs. 
monarchs.  and  other  govemors  by  whatever 
name,  rule  legitimately  by  the  authority  ol 
Heaven  or  the  rlghUtil  assumption  erf  power 
by  theniMlvcs.  He  aaBXimes  that  it  is  natural 
and  right  for  one  man  or  group  of  men  to 
govern  another  man  or  group  of  men,  either 
with  Of  without  the  consent  of  those  gov- 
erned. He  believes  In  the  divine  right  at 
kings  and  dictators. 

According  to  this  political  creed,  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  give  and  the  cor- 


responding right  to  tsJce  away.  The  Indi- 
vidual Is  eitlier  the  recipient  d  its  favors  or 
the  victim  of  Its  displeasure.  It  may  either 
rule  him  with  cruelty  or  give  talxn  broad  pow- 
ers that  border  on  aelf-gOTeramcnt.  Tbe 
point  here  is  not  whether  a  government  ta 
benevolent  or  despotic  at  any  given  time :  It 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  the  power  to  misuse 
Its  authority  at  any  time  and  to  any  extent. 

In  writing  on  the  BiU  of  Rights.  Dean  Bus- 
sell  made  the  following  statement  on  this 
point.  "They  (the  founders  of  our  Oovem- 
ment)  knew  that  without  exoeptlcm  every 
government  In  recorded  history  hsd  at  one 
time  or  another  turned  Its  power — its  coer- 
cive power  as  the  police  force — against  Its 
own  citizens — confiscated  their  property,  im- 
prisoned them,  enslaved  them,  snd  made  a 
mockery  of  personal  dignity." 

Such  ta  the  dagger  inherent  in  any  gov- 
ernment which  ta  master  of  Its  individual 
cltteens.  rather  than  their  servsjit.  In  the 
United  States,  under  constitutional  guaran- 
ties, the  people  have  estahlisbed  a  govern- 
ment subservient  to  them — one  that  has 
glTen  such  scope  to  their  creative  and  in- 
ventive energy — to  the  free  enterprise  of  the 
individual— that  they  lead  the  world  in  free- 
dom as  well  as  in  productive  capacity 

THE    ALTTENATIVXS 

The  purposes  of  this  work — or.  more  «tc- 
cvE.tely.   of    this   message — Is   to   focus    the 
attention  of  every  inUUigent  American  who 
may  be  induced  to  rf^ad  it  upon  the  stark 
necessity  of  a  new  and  deeper  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  of 
this  country,  in  the  face  of  impending  danger. 
'Vht  leaders  of  Russia  have  embarked  upon 
a  CEimpaign  to  communize  the  world.    They 
hav»  already  Imposed  their  rule  upon  their 
own  people  aiid  are  now  driving  relentlessly 
westward  across  Europe  and  southward  from 
Manchuria  through  China  to  bring  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia  under  the  domi- 
nation of  Moscow.     In  the  accomplishment 
of  their  ptnpoee,  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
intimidate,  enslave,  torture  or  murder  those 
who  oppose  them.    They  have  sought  to  un- 
drrmine  goremments   not   yet   tuider   their 
political  control  and  military  power,  by  pos- 
ing as  the  champions  of  democracy,  and  at 
the  same  time  using  every  form  of  de«lt, 
propaganda.    Intrigue,    economic    dlsruptlGa 
and  violence  short  of  vrar  known  to  masters 
of  the  black  art. 

Since  Russian  communism  first  raised  its 
ugly  head  and  revealed  its  evil  purpose, 
hardly  a  day  has  gone  by  without  some  warn- 
ing of  Its  threat  to  our  freedom  going  out 
from  practically  every  radio  station  in  Amc- 
Ica.  Almost  every  Amerlcsm  newspaper  has 
clearly  and  amply  recorded  Its  Einister  activi- 
ties. Books  on  the  subject  by  Americans 
who  have  lived  in  Russia,  and  by  Russians 
who  have  escaped  from  its  tyranny,  line  the 
shelves  of  our  libraries.  Congressmen  and 
churchmen,  public  ofliciaU.  and  private  cit- 
izens have  used  the  platforms  of  America  to 
warn  us  of  its  dangers. 

There  are  Indications  that  these  warnings 
are  taking  temporary  effect,  but  equal  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  effect  will  be  only 
temporary  unless  we  are  willing  and  able  to 
go  all  the  way  In  doing  what  Is  necessary 
to  put  and  keep  ourselves  on  guard  against 
the  enemies  that  threaten  us  from  without 
and  those  that  are  already  beginning  to 
undermine  us  Irom  within. 

If  we  have  learned  so  Uttle  tram  two  wcH-ld 
wars  and  the  threat  of  a  third  that  we  are 
sUll  blind  to  the  necessity  for  complete  pre- 
paredness, and  stlU  persist  In  making  appro- 
prlaUons  lor  national  defense  on  the  basU 
of  emotion  rather  than  upon  a  reasoned  cal- 
culaUon  ot  what  ta  neeeeaary  for  national 
security,  we  shall  have  proved  our  unfitness 
to  stirvlve  in  a  world  where  nations  still 
resort  to  arms. 


Our  oontast  with  Suasta  goes  deeper  than 
military  opposition  utd  preparadneM  against 
attack,  vital  as  that  Is.  Bven  though  wa 
oould  withstand  aU  military  assaults  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  should  atUl  have  to  prove 
that  American  democracy  offers  to  men  more 
than  Russian  communism  has  to  offer,  tl  our 
system  ta  to  commend  itself  to  other  peoples 
and  to  future  generations.  In  lU  magnitude 
and  poUUcal  impart  to  tiM  world,  and  in 
lu  spiritual  implications  as  well,  the  strug- 
gle between  democracy  and  communism  is  an 
Armagecld«3  of  universal  scope. 

Nature  wiU  not  long  toletate  those  who 
perstat  in  breaking  her  laws  and  who  refuse 
to  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  fulfilling  the 
purpose  for  them  If  !*l:e  has  decreed  that 
men  should  climb,  however  slowly,  from  the 
cave  and  Jungle  toward  the  spiritual  helghU 
envisioned  by  seers  and  propheu.  let  them 
be  assured  thst  their  success  Ues  along  that 
path  and  no  other.  But  when  men  refuse 
to  take  the  Une  of  progress  ordained  for 
them,  and  uum  from  the  light  that  once 
shone  from  Sinai  and  later  from  one  greater 
mount,  and  again  Invoke  the  law  of  the 
Jungle,  let  them  beware;  for  destiny  will  al- 
ready have  marked  them  for  oblivion. 

The  Russian  Communists  are  committed 
to  this  latter  course.    In  their  vain  hope  to 
ccmmunize  the  world  they  have  Invoked  the 
law  of  the  jungle  e.nd  placed  their  reliance 
upon  coercion  and  force.     In  their  hope  to 
make  Moscow  a  third  and  greater  Rome,  they 
have  forgotten  what  made  Borne  great  and 
what  led  to  Its  ultimate  fall.     No  matter  hew 
much  temporary  power  they  m«y  exerc^e. 
sooner  or  later  they  will  go  the  way  cf  all 
who  oppose  the  primary  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  the  democratic  evolution  ol  man. 
Let  It  not  be  so  with  Washington.     In  its 
rise  to  a  supreme  position  among  the  natlc^n* 
ol  the  earth,  the  United  States  has  proved 
the   case  for   democracy,   at   least   to   date. 
However,  no  system  of  government,  least  of 
all  democracy,  can  be  once  established  and 
left  to  automatic  operation,  for  demtxrscy 
U  particularly  susceptible  to  decay.     lU  suc- 
cess depends  upon  the  eternal  vigilance  snd 
the   participation    in   public   affairs   ol    the 
people  who  compose  it. 

The  past  ta  secure.  In  spite  of  cosUy  de- 
lays in  preparing  to  meet  attack,  we  have 
managed  to  escape  defeat  In  two  world  wars. 
Except  lor  brief  periods  of  economic  depres- 
sion, we  have  been  more  prosperous  In  days 
of  peace  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 
We  have  even  kept  the  cancerous  growth  of 
gieed  and  corruption  from  spreading  with 
fatal  effect  throughout  the  body  politic. 

Bat  tn  <»mmon  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  have  suffered  from  an  Intellecttial,  moral 
and  sptrltual  depression  that  no  material 
success  car.  offset.  Crime  and  delinquency 
have  fl^urtehed  on  our  Indifference.  We  have 
been  intent  on  "getting  ours  while  the  get- 
ting te  good."  and  In  otir  sbcrtslghtedness 
have  not  he^tated  to  kill  tbe  economic  goofte 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  We  are  suffering 
from  the  delusion  that  we  can  get  more  snd 
nifire  by  doUig  lefs  and  le&s.  We  have  squan- 
dered otir  natural  resources.  We  have  spent 
an  increasingly  lan;e  proportion  of  otrr  spare 
time  and  money  on  amusement,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly small  part  of  ooth  on  self-Im- 
provement and  those  activities  that  make 
tbe  Individual  a  competent  member  of  sixj- 
ety.  We  stiffer  from  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  lack  the  deep  religious  convic- 
tions and  purpose  of  our  fathers. 

In  Government  we  have  steadily— and  in 
the  last  16  years  rapidly— drifted  toward 
State  soclaltem  We  have  lost  something  of 
that  personal  Independence  that  goes  with 
hardihood.  We  seek  security  rather  than 
achievement  and  want  all  cf  the  privllegea 
of  American  cltiaenshlp  without  having  to 
meet  Its  ob'.lgatloris. 

Let  thta  be  bluntly  said:  That  althougll 
the   past  is  secure,  the  fulme   ta   not.    TO 
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■Mfe*  tbax  fntun  ancare,  to  Ttxtdlcate  oar 
fattk  tb  aaaooBCT.  and  to  sten  tb*  Red 

of  ooauDOBtBii,  ««  caa  do  do  kj»    ^r» 

not  do  taw — tlum  recrtent  ouraelTei  to 
prlnctptaB  tj  vfalcb  ve  have  »etu(  v«d 
ow  preaent  frvatiMB  aad  taf  vlUch  i^od* 
«•  eui  aMlstain  sad  aqpment  it. 

Ttm  alxcrcaxlTes  azid  tbcir  ujcfequeaoM 
art  M  ptalnly  nsltate  as  tbe  handvnaaf 
iqno  tte  vaJQ  of  KcttuchadnesBar's  pmJace. 
Btlacr  Aaenca  vlll  lead  tite  vorkl  \n-x)  a 
ow  era  of  ftewtom,  peace,  and  procpenty. 
or  BuhU  vUi  plQDfc  it  into  a  nrv  dark  ac« 
oC  tyraany  and  Uaivry.  Todar  tbe  clioice 
Ttxziorrcv.  U  ve  altow  t&e  bour  of 

oppommirf  to  pas.  the  decision   viU 
po  to  Rata 

Wtaich  ti  tt  to  be»  Tou  and  I  wjl  lisve 
to  tiwii  ttiat  qxitatioii  and  stand  res;>on- 
sfble  for  oar  anrwcr  to  future  generat^ions. 
Mm  W€  paoK  to  make  oar  decision  it  viU  be 
vcQ  for  tv  to  listen  again  to  tix  prop]>ft^ 
voioe  af  TJrM«r>in  Be  spoke  to  cur  faiJien 
ta  lt82.  and  tbey  gare  beed  to  his  vamjag. 
Be  ept^fc^  again,  this  time  to  is  in  tbe  hour 
of  an  eren  greats-  crtels  He  declared  in 
vords  Utat  spell  ettber  the  tiltlnute  doom 
ot  Amcrtean  demociacy  or  its  ultimate 
tiiuaipfa  uaat  **ve  sball  nobly  saTe  or  meanly 

tlie  last  best  bc^ie  at  earth." 


TW  WiigHt  P««tr  fnjed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HEIBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  KXw  Toax 
B  THX  SSHATS  OP  THE  UKllEU  STATES 

Thmrtdaw.  August  39, 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  ask 
qnanimnui  cooaent  to  haye  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoks  an  opening 
statement  I  made  before  the  Senate  Pub- 
be  Worts  Coounittee  recentlr  on  the 
Macara  pover  project.  This  subject  is 
of  widespread  interest  in  my  State,  and 
should  be  to  the  entire  NatiaD. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  wtlcred  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooK?.  as  follows: 


H.  LznuAJt.  or 

TBX     SCVATk     PlJBUC 

31   CoarwBCTxov    ft'rrH 
fT»* ■"'**■    om  -na   Kxaaaba   Paixc   Powes 
AocotiT  21.   1851 


starting  today  on  the  KTcr»l 
MUs  rtsalln^  vlth  the  preaerratKm  o5  the 
Palls  and  Mm  drvelopment  of  'later 
at  the  Falls  are  ot  the  highest  im- 
to  the  oorthcastem  section  of  the 
Vattad  States,  and.  as  I  hops  to  show,  t;  tbe 
•atm  Xacion. 

When  these  hearings  were  originally  sc  hed- 
I  am  cauemely  gratefal  to  8irna- 
Cmstm  and  to  Senator  McOlcllajt, 
of  this  suhcoouBittae.  for  ertung 
baartngi  at  sy  request — 6  S17,  my 
dm.  «aa  tha  only  one  before  this  oommiuee. 
lately  two  others  on  this  ssjas  subject  liava 
baaa  tawodvoad  and  art  aiao  pending  before 
Ckis  iwsanrtw^it.  and  arc  also.  I  vaderstuid. 
to  ba  eoDsMsrsd  m  these  hearings.  I  am 
for  ttos  nnminlttae  to  hate  this  oppor- 
to  study  this  mighty  projsct.  tbe 
pcotaet.  from  the  aneral  dlflerent 
by  the  three  pazkAlng 


oC  my  testlBMoy  todsy  I 
try  to   anawtr   tour  queatloos   wb*ch 
la  oonaactloo  vith  these  hsaiings . 


1.  What  is  tbe  history  »nd  backi^round  of 
tbe  Niagara  project  and  of  the  pendln;  leg- 
tslatloE.? 

2.  Why  t*  lesrtilation  authorinn.8  the  p- wer 
project  »t  Kiairara  Falls  desirable,  necessary, 
and  econcanically  sound' 

S.  Wby  &boukl  Ccngress  make  thi.«  author- 
Ixation  now.  at  this  ttme"' 

4.  Wby  should  Congress  approve  S  5!7  zr.j 
bill,  in  prelerence  to  the  others  .  n  the  s.ime 
subject  now  pendmi:  before  this  commiTtee? 

I  hope  the  ccmmittee  will  be^r  «rh  me 
dunn.;  the  read::':?  of  mr  stateinen*  which 
is  ol  seme  length,  but  which.  I  think  the 
comni2tt#e  wUl  £nd  Is  factual  and  hi^hly 
pertlnenT  to  the  questions  raised  by  -his 
tremendous  undertaking 

As  tbe  committee  may  recall.  I  ir-'r  idviced 
.1  bill  simiUr  tc  S  517  las*  year  N.'  .-.e.-r'.r'.tS 
were  held  in  the  Senate,  but  brief  ht.'-n::_-.: 
were  held  b*fcre  the  House  P-ubl:c  \V  irks 
Comralttee  on  a  companion  bill  i:i'.rx:ucpd 
by  Representative  P».\>rKi.i>j  D  Rckdsfvelt, 
Jr.  This  year  Representative  Roose-.eit  h.is 
again  introduced  a  companion  bill  ^o  S  517. 
H.  R  2536.  vhich  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committer?  That  com- 
mittee, a*  you  may  know,  has  been  pre^  eru- 
pted with  the  St  Lawrence  power  and  seaway 
bUL 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  now  proceeding  to  take  up  the 
Niagara  bill.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I 
hope  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to 
malcliig  a  favorable  report  on  S  517  .\3  I 
ahall  indicate  later  in  my  testimony,  p.-impt 
action  is  called  for  m  the  public  intere.it. 

S  517  Is  very  similar  to  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced last  year  and  to  its  compani.  n  measure 
in  the  House  No  committee  action  was 
taken  on  that  bill  by  the  House  Piibilc  Works 
Committee  because  it  was  so  late  m  the  year. 
This  vear  I  have  made  a  few  changes  in  it — 
and  Representative  Roosr-.Tti  made  the  same 
changes  In  the  companion  bill,  H  R  25 J6, 
as  a  result  of  comments  by  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  by  interested  grcups  and 
agencies  and  Individuals  m  New  York  Sta'e 

I  originally  introduced  my  bill  las'  ye.tr 
immediately  after  the  President  h.^d  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  treaty  neg  .tia-ed 
with  Canada  providing  for  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  dlversi  n  :  ^reat 
amounts  of  additional  water  fur  p<..wer  pur- 
poses.    That  was  .n  May  of  1950 

I  drafted  that  bill  m  consultation  with 
the  then  trustees  of  the  New  York  P--*er 
Authority  and  with  experts  j'.  the  Federal 
agencies  interested  m  p^;wer  I  h.istcn  to 
add  that  the  Federal  age.ncles  were  n  t  c  n-,- 
mitted  to  the  details  of  this  bill  last  year 
and  resen'ed  their  cfflcial  judgment  at  that 
time,  although  they  did  indicate  In  their 
formal  reports  to  the  H».use  rommittee  that 
"the  objective  of  the  bin  •  •  •  is  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  President  "• 
I  am  qtKJting  from  the  report  of  the  Dire  t'  r 
of  tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  filed  with  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  under  dare 
of  June  2.  19.50 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  there  were  UDme  "basic  is.sues  .f 
Federal  water-res'jurce*  pcUcy  which  cip;na:;d 
careful  consideration  by  all  mtere-sted  Eiijen- 
cJes.  as  well  as  by  the  staff  of  the  Bu.-eau 
of  the  Budget.  As  yet  there  ha.s  not  been 
sufScient  time  to  enable  the  lntere«'ed  aten- 
cie«  to  complete  their  itudy  of  these  is.'-U'-s  " 
I  am  quoting  from  last  year's  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  tbe  Budget 

By  this  time  the  Pedera!  agencies  have 
completed  their  study  of  my  bill  and  of  the 
puUle-power  policy  iasues  Involved,  and  I 
thin*  they  are  ready  to  testify  on  them  This 
comictttec  has  received  formal  reports  from 
these  agendet  I  believe,  and  represent  a  tive'* 
of  «om«  of  the  agencies  involved  will  come 
before  you  to  testily. 


Because  of  this  It  will  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  go  Into  great  detail  on  the  technical 
and  expert  phases  of  the  Niagara  project,  on 
which  these  Federal  experts  are  better  quali- 
fied to  speak  than  I. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  especially,  has 
already  started  on  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Niagara  project,  under  the  authorization  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  this  committee  on 
June  5  of  last  year,  as  well  as  under  the  au- 
thorization of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Treaty,  itself.  Funds  were  vote<l  In  the  third 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  this  year  for 
tl'.at  purpose,  and  additional  funds  were 
vjted  by  the  Senate  in  the  civil  functions  ap- 
pr-prtation  bill  only  last  week.  The  chair- 
m.tn  of  this  subcommittee  was  mcst  helpful 
•:i  the  debate  which  led  to  the  approval  of 
that  Item,  and  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  t.hank  him, 

I  should  like  to  offer  for  the  record  at  this 
P'-int  the  resolution  adopted  on  June  5  last 
year  by  the  Public  Works  Committee  on  the 
survey  of  the  Niagara  project; 

United  Status  St■N^TE. 

COMMITTH  ON  PTBLIC  WORKS. 

coMMnrnt  RiscLtrnoN 

Rfsolved  by  the  Committee  on  PubHc 
Wo^k.s  o-  the  United  States  Senate.  That  "the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
created  under  section  3  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  .^ct.  approved  June  13.  1902,  be.  and 
is  hereby,  requested  to  review  the  reports  on 
Niagara  River,  N.  Y.:  Black  Rock  Channel  and 
Tonawanda  Harbor,  New  York;  and  Buffalo 
Harbor.  New  York;  published  respectively  as 
House  Document  No.  253,  Seventieth  Con- 
gress, first  session.  House  Document  No.  92, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  and 
House  EXKument  No,  352,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  first  session,  and  other  reports, 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  feasible 
general  plans  for  utilization  of  the  waters 
apportioned  to  the  United  States  for  power 
development  at  this  locality  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  tne  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  effective  October 
10.  1950.  and  the  effect  of  such  developments 
upim  the  Federal  navigation  projects  at  this 
locility. 

Dennis  Chavez, 

C^iairman. 

Ad   pted  Ju'.e  5,  1951. 

Thus  the  Cor^^s  of  Engineers  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  this  committee  some  very 
current  data  concerning  this  project,  based 
r  n  studies  already  made,  although  the  survey 
h.^s  been  under  way  only  a  relatively  short 
timr 

The  .A.'mv  engineers  have  beer,  surveying 
not  only  the  power  phases  of  the  Niagara 
project  but  also  the  remedial  warks  called 
for  ur.der  the  terms  of  the  treaty  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  an  official  body  representing  the 
G'lvernments  of  bfjth  the  United  States  and 
Canada  These  remedial  works  are  required 
not  only  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  Falls, 
which  have  been  eroding  steadily  over  the 
ye:^rs.  but  also  to  preserve  that  magnificent 
.soectacle  In  connection  with  th  >  projected 
diversion  of  additional  water  for  power  pur- 
poses 

The  diversion  of  water  for  po'ver  has  an 
Inevitable  effect  on  the  Palls,  and  the  study 
of  the  power  project  is  thus  Inseparable  from 
the  study  of  the  remedial  works.  The  con- 
struction of  the  power  projects  is  likewise 
in-separable  from  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  remedial  works.  This  is  a  vitally 
important  point,  as  I  hope  to  tring  out  a 
little  later  in  my  testimony.  Ttie  Corps  of 
Engineers  will,  I  expect,  go  Into  tl.e  technical 
pha.se8  of  this  question,  and  I  pj-esume  will 
be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  on  this 
P'lnt  *hich  members  of  Uils  suiicommittes 
nia^'  have. 
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since  I  Introduced  S.  517,  I  have  received 
a  great  many  comments  and  EUggestions 
from  interested  groups  and  individuals,  and 
have,  myself,  carefully  reviewed  the  bill  In 
the  light  of  these  comments  and  suggestions. 
As  a  result  I  have  worked  out  several  pro- 
posed changes  which  I  shall  submit  to  the 
committee  for  Its  consideration.  None  of 
The.'c  changes  have  been  studied  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  but  none  of  them  affects  the 
♦  ssential  outlines,  purposes,  or  provisions  of 
S.  517.  I  will  list  these  amendments  at  the 
cud  of  my  testimony. 

On  August  9,  1950,  when  the  Senate  rati- 
fied the  treaty  with  Canada  which  makes 
the  Niagara  power  project  possible,  the  Sen- 
ate also  unanimously  approved  a  lejerva- 
tlon  to  that  treaty. 
That  reservation  reads: 
"The  United  States  on  its  part  expressly 
reserves  the  right  to  provide  by  act  ol  Con- 
j.rcs.5  for  redevelopment,  for  the  public  use 
and  benefit,  of  the  United  States  share  of 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  made  avail- 
able by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  no 
project  for  redevelopment  of  the  United 
States  .'■hare  of  such  waters  shall  be  under- 
taken until  It  be  specifically  authorized  by 
act  of  Concress." 

That  reservation  is  the  reason  why  Con- 
gress must  act  before  any  of  the  power  po- 
tential made  available  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  can  be  developed.  If  the  Senate 
had  not  attached  that  reservation,  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  proper,  once  the  treaty 
had  been  effectuated— as  it  was  in  October 
1950 — for  any  private  company  or  Individual 
to  submit  an  application  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  license  to  construct 
and  develop  the  power  from  all  or  any  part 
of  the  waters  made  available  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

But  the  Senate  unanimously  declared  that 
this  should  not  be  the  case.  The  Senate  de- 
clared that  this  power  should  be  developed 
"for  the  public  use  and  benefit."  The  Sen- 
ate {leclared  that  Congress  should  legislate 
on  how  these  waters  from  this  International 
waterway  should  be  redeveloped  for  power 
purposes  "for  the  public  use  and  benefit." 

I  submit  that  this  reservation,  unani- 
mously adopted,  affirms  the  national  power 
policy— that  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  should 
be  publicly  developed  for  the  public  bene- 
fit—for the  benefit  of  the  consumers,  of  the 
national  defense,  of  rural  consumers,  of  co- 
operatives, of  public  bodies,  and  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  submit  that  S.  2021,  Introduced  only  yes- 
terday by  Senator  Capeh.\kt.  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  H.  R.  3146,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative MiLLKB  of  New  York  in  the  House. 
files  directly  in  the  Jace  of  this  policy  and 
seeks  to  undo  what  tbe  Senate  did  when  the 
reservation  I  have  described  was  atUched  to 
tbe  treaty.  If  the  Senate  had  wished  to  do 
what  8.  aoai  proposes,  the  Senate  wouH  not 
have  adopted  the  reservation  which,  along 
with  the  treaty,  is  now  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  tbe  land.  If  that  reservation  had  not 
been  adopted,  no  further  legUlatlon  along 
the  lines  of  S.  2021  would  be  necessary.  Pri- 
vate utilities  could  have  made  their  appli- 
cations to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  licenses  could  have  been  granted  for  the 
construction  and  redevelopment  of  thesa 
waters  for  power  purposes. 

This  is  not  a  qtiestion  of  public  verstis 
private  power.  Private  utilities  should  bo 
encouraged  to  expand  their  facilities  to  the 
maximum.  All  the  steam  power  they  can 
generate  can  be  used  to  New  York  State  and 
In  the  neighboring  States.  We  are  counting 
on  the  expansion  of  privately  generated 
steam-power  facilities  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead. 

We  mutt  have  that  power,  and  the  publicly 
developed  water  power,  too.  The  water 
power,  however,  mvist  be  publicly  developed. 


This  water  is  a  public  resource.  It  has  been 
so  recognized  for  years.  This  water  Is  not 
only  from  a  navigable  waterway,  but  from  em 
International  waterway,  made  available  for 
water  power  purposes  by  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  through  their  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  Niagara  Palls  have  been  a  concern  of 
the  Federal  Government  ever  since  1906. 
when  Congress  passed  the  Burton  Act,  which 
asserted  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  this  waterway  and  over  di- 
versions for  power  purposes. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  asserted  on 
numerous  occasions — in  Its  constitution — 
that  these  "j-aters  are  the  Inalienable  poases- 
Eion  ol  the  people.  The  major  part  of  the 
present  diversions  now  being  utilized  by 
private  companies  was  preempted  before 
19C6.  before  the  Burton  Act.  Some  addi- 
tional diversions  were  made  available,  under 
temporary  licenses,  by  executive  agreement 
with  Canada  t>etween  194C  and  1948.  because 
of  the  power  shortage  resulting  from  the  de- 
tense  and  war  efforts. 

I  want  to  make  clear  at  this  point  that  S. 
517  expressly  exempts  from  the  applicability 
of  Its  provisions  any  vahd  existing  rights 
under  licenses  granted  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  use  of  waters  now  being 
diverted  from  the  Niagara  River.  Thus,  the 
Niagara  Mohawk  Co.  is  assured  of  Its  valid 
existing  rights  under  its  present  licenses. 
This  exemption  is  provided  for  in  subpara- 
graph (i)  oi  paragraph  (b),  section  3  of 
S.  517— page  5  of  the  bill  as  printed. 

Now  we  have  this  new  treaty,  making 
available  great  new  diversions  of  water,  suffi- 
cient to  develop  more  than  a  million  addi- 
tional kilowatts  of  power— around  18,000,- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  power  annually — 
and  this  should  and  must  be  developed  for 
the  public  benefit,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
jieople.  This  can  be  done  oiily  by  a  public 
development. 

Practically  all  the  power  on  the  Canadian 
side  has  been  developed  publicly.  The  On- 
tario Hydro  Commission  which  owns  and  op- 
erates almost  all  the  power  facilities  on  the 
Canadian  side  is  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  which  Is  authorized  by 
the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  develop  this  waterpower  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  Canada.  The  result  In 
Canada  Is  low-cost  electric  water  power  at 
rates  which  make  the  rates  for  electricity  in 
New  York  SUte  seem  astronomical  by  com- 
parison. 

The  development  of  this  waterpower  is  a 
Government  responsibility,  along  with  tbe 
preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  falls.  We 
cotild  not  pass  on  the  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving these  falls  to  a  private  company; 
neither  can  we  pass  on  the  right  to  divert 
this  water  for  power  purposes.  As  I  have 
said,  the  redevelopment  of  this  water  is  in- 
separable from  the  preservation  of  the  beauty 
of  the  falls. 

There  is  need  for  every  kilowatt  of  power 
which  can  be  developed  in  this  area,  both  by 
steam  and  water  power.  In  ISKB.  the  bu- 
reau of  power  estimated  that  by  1960.  there 
would  be  a  need  of  1.500,000,000  kilowatts  of 
additional  capacity  In  tbe  New  York  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Niagara  project,  and 
1.600.000.000  kilowatt*  of  additional  capacity 
In  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  area  within  eco- 
nomic transmission  dlatanca  of  the  Niagara 
project. 

The  Niagara  project  can  furnish  roughly 
1.000.000  kilowatts  of  new  capacity.  The  bal- 
ance will  need  to  be  made  up  by  privately 
owned  steam  poww.  The  private  power  com- 
panies have  their  worlt  mapped  out  for  them 

to  meet  this  demand.  

The  Niagara  project— «nd  the  St.  Lawrenca 
iwojact.  too— are  Tltally  neaded.  and  should 
he  started  Immadiately,  as  Govsmroent- 
owned  projects,  to  help  maet.  along  with  the 
needed  expansion  in  privately  owned  steam- 


plant   capacity,   the    power   shortage    which 
faces  us  in  the  Northeast. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  tbe  estimate  I 
have  Just  cited  of  power  needs  was  made  in 
1948  and  1949 — before  Korea  and  before  wt 
launched  our  great  program  of  Industrial  ex- 
pansion, which  even  today  Is  only  getting 
under  way.  New  expert  estimates  made  to- 
day would,  I  am  sure,  greatly  ralst  the  fig- 
ures I  have  cited. 

Before  the  start  of  World  War  li.  there 
■was  .ictually  a  power  surplus  in  the  Niagara 
frontier  area  During  the  war,  power  facu- 
lties were  expanded.  Increased  diversions 
of  water  from  the  Niagara  were  authorized 
on  an  emergency  basis  New  steam  plants 
were  built  and  old  ones  were  expanded. 
Power  in  considerable  quantities  was  im- 
ported from  Canada. 

That  did  not  meet  the  need.  Dim-outs 
were  ordered.  Power  had  to  be  brought  in 
from  the  New  York  City  area  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  aluminum  and  other  vital 
defeuie  plants  In  this  area.  In  1P42,  the 
War  Prcxluction  Board  said  tbe  Niagara  fron- 
tier area  had  the  most  critical  power  short- 
age in  the  country,  and  directed  that  no  new 
plants   be   established   In  that   ares. 

Since  the  war.  demand  lew  power  in  this 
area  has  not  decreased  but  expanded,  la 
1947.  the  assured  capacity  was  13  percent 
less  than  the  peak  load.  And  today  Canada. 
V  hich  has  been  exporting  power  to  this  coun^ 
trv,  can  no  longer  continue  to  do  so. 

Resrerre  capacity  In  this  New  York  area 
has  been  pressed  Into  service.  In  case  of 
breakdowns  there  is  no  reserve.  Overage 
plants  cannot  be  retired,  as  they  should  be. 
This  area  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  aU 
areas  In  the  Nation  lor  our  defense  require- 
ments. Airplanes,  steel,  abrasives,  radar 
equipment,  chemicals,  ordnance,  parachutes. 
and,  above  all  aluminum  are  produced  in 
this  region.  During  the  recent  war,  thU 
area  produced  $5,250,000,000  worth  of  wwr 
supplies. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  has  two 
plants  at  Massena,  N.  Y.  There  was  an  alu- 
minum reduction  plant  at  Niagara,  but  It  was 
forced  to  move  during  the  war  because  of 
the  power  shortage.  Insofar  as  these  de- 
fense plants  mtist  uae  high  cost  steam 
power— in  some  cases  power  brought  in  from 
great  distances — the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try must  foot  the  bill  for  any  delay  in  build- 
ing the  projects  at  Niagara  and  at  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  the  case  of  Niagara,  there  la  no  con- 
troversial seaway  or  other  navigational  fe*- 
t\ire.  It  is  a  simple  power  development. 
The  power  development  project  wotild.  in 
fact,  affect  navigation,  but  that  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  solved  by  the  engtoeers. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  United  SUtes- 
Canadlan  Treaty  of  1950,,  the  two  countries 
are  authortred  to  divert  for  power  purpoaes 
all  the  water  thst  is  not  needed  to  insure 
the  beauty  of  the  Palls.  A  minlmnm  of 
100,000  cubic  feat  per  second  is  to  be  per- 
mlted  to  flow  ever  the  Palls  for  f^enlc  pur- 
poses during  daylight  hours  and  during  tha 
tourist  season.  At  other  times  this  How 
may  be  reduced  to  60.000  cubic  feet  per  sac- 
ond.  All  the  rest  of  the  flow  can  be  diverted 
for  power. 

This  means,  according  to  the  studies  that 
have  been  made,  that  an  annual  daUy  aver- 
age of  1S0,000  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water 
can  be  used  for  power  purposes,  an  increaaa 
of  approximately  45.000  cubic  feat  per  second 
over  the  amount  now  being  diverted  for 
power. 

Of  this  45,000  cubic  feat  per  sacond.  tha 
r^nltad  States  share  wlU  be  S2.fi00;  the  Osna- 
dian  share.  12.500.  This  will  bring  tha  total 
dlverakins  for  both  Unltad  SUtas  and  Canad* 
to  66.000  cubic  faet  per  aaccnd  each  on  an 
annual  dally  averaga.  Thus  Xcr  the  tost 
time,  tha  United  Statas  and  Canada  will  ba 
on  a  par  In  theae  diversions. 


ASiSO 
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tanw  of  tte  tm^tf  of  IMB,, 
gnnfied  tZt*  rtfbt  to  dlrcrt 
{act  per  anoDd.  tbm  Gnttcd 
coble  feet  per  aBOOod.  Under 
at  ttM  trmty  at  X«».  pi«  tb» 
ErBCSMOta,  VMM  dlvir- 

^^ to  SUM  came  f«et  p«- 

:ad  tar  tbe  XJnKed  St*te«  •ad  BJOO  f or 
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Thm.  vaOtr  ttoe  t«ni»  of  tbe  1»50  tT««t?. 
tb*  tTaltad  StsiM  to  aHontcd  trnie*  vtuu  n 
Do«  WM>  aad  aun  ttma  ttiree  tSmea  wfast 
to  bad  water  tbe  trmty  o(  IMB 
In  t-rw  at  tieeale-pama  cMfmcttj.  tba 
eapftdty  on  ttoc  Amert- 
ftbont  44&.0aQ  Utow^ttB- 
to  tbe  ■BTTsy  o<  the  Bareao  rf 
of  tka  F«der»l  Power  QMnmtMtfm. 
ttoti  MWUBt  e»n  be  tam-rrl  to  1J71.0C0 
l2ao«mn»— An  uixjuMr  atf  143X000  kikmstij 

**-^,'~  f  ^^ oc  ooune,  »re  the  rewilt  of 

•  tentasN*  pl«n  for  redevelopment  »«*e<l 
oat  br  the  Wartmu  at  Vawtr  and  «re  to  U« 
I  of  betas  let tewed  bj  the  Anny  cngl- 
be  BOiDe  modtficatkm  up 

,i  of  tI*B«e  detailed  etudiea. 

In  aBT  event,  thto  drvelopoicnt  la  cert&la. 
on  tlw  ti— nrin  ^de  ak»e.  to  be  one  of 
tbe  Mfoat  pv«cr  drvekyfammta  in  the  Uzilt«il 
It  wUl  produce  annuaUy  an  eail- 
mOO^OOOjOOO  kUovatt-houn  of  tlec- 
trtc  «Ber«7.  eompered  to  the  preaent  flguje 
at  t  mJOOOJieO  kik>«att-boun  at  pover  do* 
developed  bf  the  Niagara  Mobavk 
Co.    with    lu    preaent    dj^eraton    of 

aajOO  eubie  faet  per  aecond.  

The  tancr  toereaae  tn  eiectric-«nerKT  oti*.- 
pnt  eoopered  to  the  Increaae  In  vafir 
dtvetalOB  zwona  fr«n  the  plan  worked  cxn 
bf  the  Biscaa  of  Power  for  the  oae  of  tlie 
poaaiblc  head  of  water  In  the  nt  w 
The  drop  In  water  level  is  "JOO 
feet,  Ooe  at  the  InalaUatlona— thr  eld 
t^ast.  which  oaea  S.0O0  cubic  feet  p«r 
ipcratea  under  a  net  h^kd  of  crly 
U9  feet.  The  Schoellkopf  plant,  which  uj«s 
tike  rmt  at  the  tlJXtQ  cubic  feet  per  secc  rid 
■  bclac  diverted  cm  the  United  States  aule. 
n  nader  the  head  of  215  feet. 
A  major  part  osf  the  power  on  the  Canadian 
rtda  hi  developed  at  a  net  head,  under  nui-U' 
I  toed,  or  3M  feet,  although  Canada,  t ». 
ome  oider  planu  which  use  a  lov^er 
_  and  hence  are  leaa  eOcient. 
Tbc  greater  the  bead,  the  more  power,  and 
the  nore  cttelent  the  operatltma.  CanaUa  • 
plant  develope  aiS  kilowatu  of 
for  each  cubic  foot  per  aecond  of 
The  /H«""  plant  cm  the  American 
aide  devclopa  lew  than  10  kllovatta  per  ciiitlc 

foot  par  aeennd 

f>»fc(t»    Is    now    at    work    building    new 

Blaata.  not  obIt  to  uae  the  new  water  s-tule 

•vaUaUa  under  the  1960  treaty,  hut  als)  to 

planta  which  uae  leaa  than  i:he 

Btim  head  of  water. 

_  _        both  the  rvff«^**"  and  the  Anserl- 

ean  eoaecructioa  are  completed,  the  If  la({:tra 

K>«w  rttea  win  have  a  capacity  at  8,000.ilOO 

kUowmtta.   by   far   the   larvaat   watar-pcwer 

liiwiof  iMiiT   on  the  Vorth  American  Con- 

llnwif  and  perhapa  in  the  world. 

jU  I  «M  »  moment  ago.  Canada  la  alrea«ly 

a%  voKk  oa  her  new  plants  and  power  in- 

■^     When  construction  on  the  Ca- 

aide  is  completed.  Canada  will  have 

to  utlUaa  M,000  cubic  faet  per  aec- 

the  older,  leas  eflcient  planu 

for   retirement      If   the   United 

not  proceed  promptly  to  build 

rj  works  to  utiliaa  our  half  of 

J,  Ctn*^**  la  permitted,  under  article 

YtB  of  tte  treaty  to  uae  stich  portion  of 

0^  riwn  ■•  v«  are  not  uatng .    Canada  will 

w  ntK  lo  de  |iMt  tbat.  aad  we  will  be  lortng 

vaina  la  roughly  aattmatert  at 

r  fear. 

can  be  developed  aa 

.  If  Boc  Biora  cheaply,  than  any  other 


water  power  In  the  Unlt«l  States.  "Hie  esti- 
mated coat  of  constructlcc.  under  pub.-.c 
ftnanclng— and  tiiis  wm  the  1M9  «*'^« 
of  the  Bureau  of  Power— U  about  l3OJ(X)0.- 
000  This  flgurv  tindoubtedly  neetls  lo  be 
troiKht  up  to  date.  The  cast  of  producing 
the  power  was  estimated  at  about  2  miUs 
ner  Wlowatt-hour  at  the  dam  site,  compared 
tTa  coet  of  about  8  mUlJS  per  tilowatt-hour 
for  equivalent  steam -eener^ ted  power  under 
prtraie  ftnanclng  This  does  net  include  tae 
cost  of  transmissior.  cr  distribution 

This  figure  Includes  pronsion  for  repav- 
nient  of  the  coet  of  coiistr-actic.n    a:  pub.ic 

rates  of  financlnz 

This  is  a  self-llqu:datlnz  prefect— so  r^- 
vlously  so.  that  private  interests  w^uld  .'unr.p 
at  the  cpportunltT  cf  developing  thLs  p.rAer. 
They  hare  so  expressed  themselves  and  un- 
doubtedly will  do  so  m  the  course  :f  t-^ese 
hearings. 


I  say  'his  In  pmpha<;izin?  that  i.ni>  pr::;- 
ect  is' completely  seL'-liquldatin?  and  wUl 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything  but  will. 
instead  benefit  both  the  counu-y  at  large 
and  the  consume.-s  Tne  Niticn  s  taxpayers 
win  benefit  directly  m  the  L  wer  cos:  of  d-- 
fense  items  such  as  aluminum,  the  lari.-"?! 
cost    component     of    which    is.    cf    czurie. 

power. 

This  low-cost  pcwer  will  mevr.ab.v  lorce 
down  the  cost  of  p-^wer  zenerally.  even  la 
areas  which  are  not  physicilly  r^-ached  cy 
this  specific  power  This  l.^~^  oe^n  the  ex- 
perience everywhero  m  rhe  :  ■;n-:r.  I".  Will 
be  the  experi«;r>ce  m  New  T  "k 

New  York  has  the  sixih  hie::.e  •  i-  wer  cost 
m  the  entire  Na'i.  n  At  I..5-  :  nt  there 
were  30.000  farm  ramilie?  in  New  Y  :1c  .-••••e 
which  did  not  have  central  sta-u  :.  :.>:»-cr. 
Rural  cooperatives  have  had  a  d.fficu;:  time 
m  New  York  becaus?  of  :he  hti;h  cijst  of 
power.  Yet  Ne-*-  Y'rk  fsrmers.  especiailv 
that  vast  number  ene=iged  1:1  d.^irying.  vitally 
need  electric  power  fjr  :efn«jerators.  separa- 
tcrs.  and  other  m*xlprn  dairv  equipnien" 

I  hare  tried  to  show  briefty  the  need  and 
the  possibilities  of  this  development.  New 
I  should  like  to  speak  in  fvome  de'.ail  abrut 
8  517.  my  bill  for  auth.^nzin?  •:':e  construc- 
tion and  disposition  of  this  project 

S  517  1*  designed  ba£ica'.ly  to  assure  the 
benefits  ot  this  n.itural  rcfuv.rce  tu  the  ae:.- 
eral  public  and  to  the  consumer?  It  takes 
cognizance  of  national  public  p<jwer  prlicv. 
developed  over  the  pa*t  two  decades,  amied 
at  promoting  the  use  of  elecric  power 
through  lower  costs,  and  at  providing  speaal 
preferences  for  rural  cr/Tijumers.  rural  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  and  public  bodies 

8.  517  Insures  prfferet.re*  for  Govern.aient 
agencies.  It  insures  an  equitable  d'..>Tr'.h".- 
tlon  of  the  power  amon%.  the  Stares  «it^.;:i 
economic  transmission  distance,  accepting 
the  fact  that  althoueh  the  power  si'e  is  in 
New  York  State,  the  waters  come  from  many 
States,  and  the  benefiu  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  without  intersta'.e  preju- 
dice 

8.  517  U  designed  to  Implement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Stales-Canadian  ;reary 
foe  the  preservation  of  the  nstural  beauty  -A 
the  Palls,  and  provides  for  the  remedial  works 
which  wlU  be  necessary  both  because  rf  the 
natural  forces  of  erosion  which  have  been 
eating  away  at  the  Palls  and  the  additional 
works  required  to  preserve  the  spectacle  at 
the  PaUa  while  diverting  additional  waters 
from  the  river  for  power  punxwes 

All  thU  Is  proposed  to  be  accompIUhed 
under  terms  of  an  agreement  to  b«  entered 
lnU5  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Padcral  Ckjvernment.  ThU  agreement  would 
be  subject  to  approval  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature  of  New  York 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  New 
Tork  SUU  would  undertske  to  repay  the 
Pederal  Oovernment  in  full  for  the  cost  of 
conatrttction  of  thU  project  New  York  htaie 
would,   in   turn,   assume   the    ownership    of 


the  pro'ect  facilities  and  the  operaMon  of 
t.he  project,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
safMfuards  of  the  Pederal  and  pubUc  Inter- 
est set  forth  in  this  bill  and  required  to 
be  included  In  the  Federal-St^te  agreement. 
These  safeguards  are  the  heart  .;f  this 
bill  They  carry  the  burden  of  public-power 
p.ilicv  as  worked  out  in  New  York  State 
ftnd    m   the    Nation   over   a   period   oi    three 

decades 

I  want  to  p«jlnt  out  here  and  no»-  that 
New  V.rk  State  has  played  a  pioneer  role  in 
de-.e.  iDing  this  national  public  power  p<ilicy. 
r:.der"  Govs  Al  Smith  and  Franklin  D. 
R  oseve't  and  during  mv  four  admmlstra- 
t.  1..^  a^  Governor.  New  York  State  rantrib- 
v.'("i  the  major  Ideas  and  many  of  the  lead- 
t-^':r.  the  development  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
m-ticnal  p<.iwer  rates,  of  preferenoes  f<-)r 
rural  consumers  and  public  bodies,  and  of 
tne  primarv  right  of  ownership  and  benent 
f  ir  ai;  the  people  in  regard  to  wa  ter  re- 
sources 

Moreover.  New  York  State  contributed  the 
primary  engineenn^  genius  which  lesulted 
m  the  Dlan  for  the  use  of  addituma!  waters 
from  the  Niaeara  without  interfering  with 
the  beautv  of  the  falls. 

While  I  was  CTOvernor  in  1936.  ttie  New 
V  :  .;  p  .liver  Authority  launched  a  cimpre- 
>.-::-.'.'»  engineering  study  of  the  Niagara 
R-V'-r  power  ptjssibliines.  That  study  re- 
sulted in  t.*^e  power  authority's  repcrt  of  1938 
which  set  f'^rth  for  the  first  time  the  plan 
for  redevel.  pine  additional  waters,  by  night- 
time and  .fT -season  diversion,  by  storing 
these  waters  In  reservoirs  and  pools  on  week 
ends  and  holidays,  and  for  the  utilization 
:'  'hese  va.st  waters  through  an  .ngenius 
:y-'.em  of  canals,  at  maximum  head,  for  the 
vast  power  projects  which  are  here  5  r'^po.se;!. 
and  which  are  actualy  under  development 
today  In  Canada 

I  submit  that  all  these  factors  i;ive  New 
York  a  special  n?hi  in  regard  to  thl;,  project, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  power  site  is  actu- 
ally in  New  York,  and  the  con.sumers  of  the 
power  mi:st  be.  f"r  the  mcjst  part.  N?w  York- 
ers and  New  York  enterprises. 

The  Ne*  York  Power  Authority,  the  agency 
that  New  Y'ork  would  designate  t  .■)  handle 
this  project  has  a  long  history.  I'  was  es- 
tablUhed  bv  law  In  1930.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the'then  Gov.  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 
I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  time  and 
helped  guide  this  le^'islation  thr  .ugh  the 
State  senate 

Since  that  time,  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority has  spent  millions  of  dollars  In  en- 
trineer'ing  studies,  plans,  promotion,  and  or- 
c  ti.izati  jiial  preparations  t'.)  handle  the 
power  from  the  St  Lawrence  and  more  re- 
cently from  the  Niagara  I  have  already 
described  how  the  New  York  Power  Author- 
ity made  the  basic  engineering  studies  for 
the    Niai:ara    project       The    people    of    New 

Y  irk  have  come  to  expect  that  this  agency 
would  develop  this  power,  in  the  public  in- 
tprest.  In  the  interest  of  the  people  of   New 

Y  rk  and  ot  the  entire  Nation 
Unfortunately,  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority has  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
amass  any  experience  In  actual  construction. 
This  agencv,  more  than  20  years  old.  has 
contributed  much  to  national  public  power 
prilirv  and  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  of  power 
development.  But  New  York  State  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  develop  the  mighty 
waters  along  its  borders.  Power  projects 
have  been  built  In  a  score  of  States.  Many 
public  waterpower  projects  are  today  under 
construction.  The  St.  Lawrence  project  and 
now  the  Niagara  project  are  still  In  the  blue- 
print stage.  The  people  of  New  York  feel 
that  they  have  not  gotten  a  fair  shake  In 
this  matter,  whatever  the  reasons. 

Mv  bill  provides  that  the  Army  engineers 
will  build  this  project.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  the  necessary  experience  and 
background.     I  need  not  dwell  on  this  fact. 
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The  corps  has  built,  is  building  and  is 
scheduled  to  build  power  facilities  of  a 
total  capacity  of  7.262.400  kilowatts.  It  is 
the  agency  which  should  build  this  project. 
The  United  States  Government  will,  of 
course,  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. It  will  not  cost  the  Government 
a  single  cent. 

Now  I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  S.  1963.  In- 
troduced by  my  colleague,  Senator  Ives. 
I  understand  that  this  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  present  New  York  Power  Authority. 
On  the  surface,  there  Is  not  a  great  amount 
of  difference  between  S.  1963  and  my  bill. 
S  517  Indeed  last  year,  before  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  Chairman  Burton. 
of  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  said  he 
supported  the  principles  of  the  Lehman- 
Rcosevelt  bill,  although  he  did  suggest  some 
amendments.  S  1963  however,  departs 
much,  much  further  from  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  my  bill  than  did  the  amend- 
ments Mr.  Burton   proposed  last   year. 

Mr.  Burton  stated,  last  year  that  what  he 
wanted  was  additional  safeguards  to  safe- 
guard New  York— I  am  quotuig  from  his 
st.atement  before  the  House  committee  last 
year.  S.  1963  proposes  to  safeguard  New 
York  by  handing  over,  outright,  these  great 
water  resources  to  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority, with  vague  and  completely  inade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  people  of  New  York 
and  the  consumers  of  New  York.  There  are 
no  safeguards  to  speak  of  for  the  national 
interests. 

I  am  sure  the  drafters  of  this  bill  did  not 
deliberately  set  out  with  this  in  mind,  but 
the  effect  of  this  bill  Is  really  to  safeguard 
and  enhance  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
New  Y'crk  Power  Authority,  while  leaving  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  among  others,  largely  unprotected. 

Moreover.  I  must  submit  that  S.  1963  is. 
in  important  aspects,  entirely  unrealistic  If 
our  objective  Is  to  obtain  legislative  authorl- 
.tation  for  this  project.  That  is  what  I 
wholeheartedly  desire  to  accomplish. 

The  provision  for  the  New  York  Power 
Authority  to  build  the  power  project  and  the 
remedial  works  is  unwise  and  Impractical  If 
not    Impossible. 

The  New  York  Power  Authority  has  no 
construction  experience  whatever.  The 
Army  Engineers  have  a  vast  construction  ex- 
perience. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  be 
expected  to  pass  on  to  a  State  Instrumental- 
ity the  responsibility  for  building  the  reme- 
dial works.  These  remedial  works  are  a 
treaty  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Government.  These  works  are  required  by 
treaty  to  be  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. No  reference  Is  even  made  In  S.  1963 
to  this  circumstance. 

A  major  part  of  the  remedial  works  will  be 
required  as  a  consequence  of  the  power  di- 
versions. The  Army  engineers  are  now  mak- 
ing engineering  studies  of  this  extremely 
complex  problem  of  remedial  works.  I  have 
been  told  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  Its 
studies  have  showed  that  the  diversion  of 
the  water  for  power  purposes  can,  unless 
proper  and  extensive  countermeasures  are 
taken,  completely  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
Falls,  both  on  the  American  and  the  Cana- 
dian side. 

The  remedial  works  and  the  power  works 
should  be  undertaken  together.  They 
should  be  undertaken  by  an  agency  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  experience  In  this  type 
of  undertaking.  This  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  people  of  New  York 
as  well  as  the  national  Interest.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  practical  engineering,  and  not  of 
political  policy. 

Officials  of  New  Tork  State  should  be  con- 
sulted concerning  the  over-all  aspects  of  the 
projects,  and  my  bill,  S.  517.  provides  exactly 
that.     The    public    Interest — of    New    York 
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State  and  of  the  United  States — requires 
that  the  agency  best  qualified,  regardless  of 
whether  it  Is  a  State  or  Pederal  agency,  un- 
dertake this  Job.  That  agency  is.  I  believe, 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Moreover,  there  are  highly  important  de- 
fense Implications.  This  project  Is  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Its  construction 
must  take  these  defense  aspects — vulnerabil- 
ity to  enemy  attack,  among  others — into  con- 
sideration. The  Army  engineers  are  qualified 
to  supervise  these  vitally  important  aspects. 
S.  1963  makes  no  mention  of  preference  in 
the  sale  of  power  to  Defense  Agencies. 

S.  1963  vests  In  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority final  and  complete  Jtirlsdlctlon,  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  rather  vague 
commitments  set  forth  In  section  4.  The 
power  authority  is  directed  to  carry  out  these 
commitments  In  its  contracts  for  sale  of 
power,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  super- 
vision of  how  these  commitments  are  ac- 
tually being  carried  out  and  no  provision  for 
review  or  penalty  for  failing  to  carry  them 
out. 

S.  1963  makes  no  mention  of  rural  coopera- 
tives or  of  public  bodies  such  as  municipally 
owned  utilities  and  does  not  grant  outright 
preferences  even  to  States,  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities or  to  defense  Industries.  S.  1963 
merely  directs  that  the  Authority  should  as- 
sure the  resale  of  power  to  domestic  and 
rural  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
U  that  Is  not  done,  no  review  or  penalty  Is 
provided. 

S.  1963  does  not  provide  for  the  outright 
allocation  of  power  from  the  Niagara  project 
to  other  States.  It  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  power  between  New  York  State 
and  the  other  States,  by  Interstate  compact, 
or.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  compact,  by 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
While,  as  a  New  Yorker.  I  might  prefer  to  see 
my  State  keep  all  the  power  from  the  Niagara, 
and  not  share  it  with  any  other  State,  except 
on  an  exchange  basis,  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  fair  to  the  other  States.  If  any 
com.parable  public  water  power  projects  are 
authorized  for  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  within 
economic  transmission  of  New  York  State.  I 
shall  insist  on  an  equitable  allocation  of  some 
of  that  power  to  New  York  State.  But  I 
would  not  withhold  an  equitable  share  of 
Niagara  project  power  from  those  States,  Just 
because  they  presently  have  no  compar^ible 
development.  Yet  the  language  of  S.  1963 
might  very  well  be  so  interpreted.  It  is,  at 
best,    confusing    and    misleading. 

S.  517.  on  the  other  hand,  achieves  the  ob- 
jective of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  New 
York,  without  sacrificing  the  safeguards  of 
the  public  Interest  and  of  a  progressive  pub- 
lic power  policy. 

S.  517  lays  down.  In  very  specific  terms,  the 
safeguards  which  are  to  go  Into  the  agree- 
ment between  New  York  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Spokesmen  for  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  have  been  quoted  as 
saymg  that  It  might  be  Impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  consequently,  under  the  terms  of  8. 
517.  the  power  facilities  would  remain  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  never  be  turned  over  to  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  spokesman  of 
the  New  York  Power  Authority  at  these 
hearings  to  state  exactly  what  provisions  of 
the  proposed  agreement  as  spelled  out  In  S. 
517  would  prove  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
consummation  of  an  agreement.  I  believe 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Federal  agencies  will 
testify  that  they  support  all  the  safeguarding 
provisions  for  the  public  Interest  which  are 
spelled  out  In  8.  517.  To  which  of  tiiese 
provisions  does  the  New  York  Power  Author- 
ity object? 

I  have  spoken  with  great  earnestness  be- 
cause I  want  this  project  to  be  approved, 
and  the  power  tc  be  develofed.  in  the  public 
interest.     I  am  willing  for  this  bill  to  be 


amended  in  any  constructive  way.  on  the 
basis  of  the  considerations  which  members  at 
this  committee  will  give  to  this  leglaialion. 
providing  that  the  safeguards  of  the  publl<; 
Interest  are  retained. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  completed  my 
formal  statement  on  the  legislation  now 
pending,  except  for  the  amendments  I  am, 
myself,  suggesting  to  my  own  bill. 

I  summarize  them  as  follows: 

1.  Amendments  to  aflirm  the  national  de- 
fense Interest  In  ihe  proposed  project. 

2.  Amendments  specifically  to  authorize 
the  Inclusion  in  the  Federal-State  agree- 
ment of  provision  for  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Falls,  including  the  accessibility  of  the  river 
shore  lines. 

S.  Amendments  to  grant  preferences  In  the 
dispxjsitlon  of  project  power  at  cost  to  all 
defense  agencies,  and,  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms  to  other  Pederal  agencies  and  to  de- 
fense industries  requiring  the  power  to  ful- 
fill defense  contract*. 

4.  Amendments  to  provide  that  negotia- 
tions for  the  Federal-SUte  agreement  shjiU 
commence  immediately  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  act.  rather  than  after  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  first  funds,  and  dating  the  re- 
port which  the  President  Is  called  upon  to 
make  to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
negotiations  from  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  rather  than  from  the  time  of 
the  start   of  construction. 

5  Amendment  to  Insure  that  even  If  ne- 
gotiation and  approval  of  the  Federal-State 
agreement  is  not  completed  by  the  time  the 
first  power  Is  available  from  the  project,  the 
project  can  be  turned  over  to  the  New  York 
State  by  subsequent  agreement  and  approval 
by  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
or  the  Congress  may  make  other  disposition. 

6  Amendment  authorizing  the  making  of 
tpayments  to  State  and  local  authorities  in 
lieu  of  taxes,  on  the  model  of  TVA. 

AMENDMENTS   SUGGESTED  TO  S.    517   BT  THX 
SPONSOK 

In  line  3  of  the  title,  page  1  after  "and 
other  purposes".  Insert  "to  promote  the  "na- 
tional defense  " 

In  line  7,  page  1.  section  1.  after  "floods". 
Insert  "and  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense." 

In  line  .S.  page  1,  section  1,  after  "River", 
insert  "Including  the  accessibility  of  the 
river  shore  line." 

In  line  1,  page  5.  section  3  <b)  after  "dis- 
tance", Insert  "and  provisions  for  the  naain- 
tenance  and  enhancement  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Falls,  including  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  river  shore  line." 

Beginning  in  line  25.  page  3,  section  3  (a) 
(1)  delete  all  after  "agreement"  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  Insert  "upon  the  passage 
and  approval  of  this  act." 

In  line  7.  page  6,  section  3  <b)  (3)  (A) 
after  "Defense"  insert  "and  other  Defense 
Agencies,  and  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
to  other  Federal  Agencies  and  to  private 
enterprises  requiring  power  to  fulfill  defense 
contracts." 

In  line  17,  page  6,  section  3  (b)  (4)  after 
■Federal  Government".  Insert  "rural  con- 
sumers." 

Beginning  In  line  12,  page  8.  section  3  (c) 
delete  "beginning  of  construction  of  the 
project"  and  insert  In  place  thereof  "enact- 
ment of  this  act." 

In  line  8,  page  9.  section  4  before  the  pe- 
riod, litsert  ".  pending  the  negotiation  and 
approval  of  the  agreement  provided  for  in 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  3  of  thia 
act  or  pending  further  disposition  by  Con- 
gress." 

On  page  8  after  line  11  add  the  following: 
*•(»)    (a)  In  order  to  rendei'  financial  as- 
sistance   to   those   States    and   counties    in 
which  the  Agency  carri?8  on  its  operations 
and   acQUlres   properties   p.jvlously   subject 
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to  SiMXm  ukd  local  fxm.  tbc  agency  ctf  tbe 
3CKtt  aC  new  Tork  sbaB  pmj  to  cuch  StAta 
uad  cuiiBUM  for  mc^  cmJextdar  rev  s^>c^ 
sBoant  M  Uw  ^«bc7  deens  fair  mixl  eqiil< 
tff»>it.  tkklac  ^^^  fcocoont  tl»e  Stat*  and 
locAl  tsaa  vhlcfa  voold  be  payable  tl  vuch 
opcrmUaoi  were  carried  on  by  prtrate  cnrp-i- 
racioaa.  bet  ta  no  e»«it  mare  Uum per- 
cent or  leaa  tban  percent  a*  tbe  groaa 

procemdM  derived  frtan  tbe  «Je  of  power  by 
tbm  i^CBcy  fcr  tint  prccedinc  calendar  year, 
except  aa  berefnaner  prarktod- 

-(b)  Tbe  payaaent  for  ^ach  fiscal  year  atall 
be  apfiarttooed  amonf  rucb  States  and 
cooBtloB  tn  tbe  followtnf  manner  One-balf 
at  socb  payaoent  aball  be  tpptytJoned  by 
poyta*  to  eaicb  State  ( tncludtof  payments  to 
eouBtIn  tberetn*  tbe  percentage  therecf 
wtMh  the  froM  pnxeeda  oi  tbe  power  sales 
toy  tbe  A«ency  wttbm  swb  State  dtmng 
ttoe  UTT— «<"j  calendar  year  beairs  to  the 
total  croH  proceeds  from  all  power  sales 
toy  tbe  Agency  durinf  the  preceding  calendar 
year:  tbe  retnaming  one-haU  of  sucb  pay- 
ment stuil  be  tpporttoned  by  paying  to  eacb 
State  (tnclQduif  payments  to  counties 
tlMKla)  tbe  percema^  tberecrf  wbicb  the 
book  emtne  of  tbe  power  property  beld  ^7 
tbe  Agency  wttbta  socb  State  at  tbe  end 
at  tlw  preeedtns  calendar  year  bears  to  tbe 
total  book  Taloe  d  all  sucb  property  beld 
by  tb*  Agency  on  «>e  same  date  The  book 
niat  at  power  property  sball  Include  tbat 
partloc  at  tbe  InTcrtment  allocated  or  es- 
tabUahed  to  be  allocable  to  power:  Pronded. 
Tbat  tiM  mininaxmi  annual  payment  to  sacb 
Sttte  (tocltsdtng  payments  to  counties  tbere- 
ini  iteU  not  be  leas  tban  an  axncuct  equal 
to  the  3-ycar  average  of  tbe  State  and  local 
ad  Takveoi  prt>perty  taxes  leyled  against 
^tumn  ptiyei'ty  porcbaaed  and  operated  by 
tke  A«iBey  tn  sucb  Slate.  Sucb  2-year  av- 
_  be  calcalstcd  lor  tbe  last  two 

^ dnrlnc  wblcb  sucb  property  wa» 

prtvatoly  uwued  and  operated  or  sucb  land 
«•■  fHvataiy  owasd.  Tb«  Agency  aball  pay 
dli«etly  to  tlks  respective  counties  tbe  3-year 
aew^B  at  comity  ad  valorem  property  taxes 
(iadotfUv  taxaa  levied  by  taxing  diatrtcu 
wttblB  the  rcapeetlTe  countln)  upon  power 

lands    allocable    to 

,  iWwiiiliirMi  as  above  provided,  and  all 
to  any  sucb  eoonty  wttbln  a  Stata 
b«  iImIih  lert  tram  tbe  payment  otber- 
dHW  to  aocb  State  muter  tbe  prorlalona 
at  tbla  aactlGc    Tbe  dctcrmlnaSlaa  at  tbe 
>  of  tii«  amounts  doe  bcrcundar  to  tb* 
I  mad  eoonttea  sbaU  be  final/* 
KB.  I  ^m  on*  atfdltloDal  point 
to  Mi*»  la  nputf  to  tMi  )agtm\ut1nn.    I  bav« 
Car   meimt   ttme    about   on* 
legialaUon   In 
mj  lita«u»  Mil  tn  par- 
tta*  rtglit  at  caUmeOn  bar- 
far  varkcn  rryt^  ^  conatmctloa 
peojaco  and  tor  tbe  workers 
ta 
I  feBf*  bMB  trytaff  to  flgon  oat  mm» 

oa  Ooeem- 

be  protaefd  aatf  gtven 

rigbto  tlMt  otbcr  workars  enfrf 

pvtvato  owDcrdilp 

katw. 

I 

I  warn  1W7  taoch 

this  for  tte  Baoooi. 

M  X  do 

BKt  I  «o«M  k*  find  to  cubBlt  It 

X  would 
■f  of  fga  h«v«  baai  tbtnk- 
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t   for   Aid   oi  CoaB tries   in 
the  Near  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

rr  WISCCXSIM 

n?  THE  SENATE  CF   THE   CNITEl)   STATES 

Thursday.  Au-ju^t  jy   19SI 

Mr.  'WIUEY  Mr  i^esider.t.  because 
I  am  leavin:,'  ih.s  af.orujcn  for  the  Saa 
Francisco  treaty  conference,  it  »:il  un- 
fortunately not  be  possible  for  me  to  bt? 
present  for  some  of  the  vr.a!  deoaie  ar.d 
votes  which  will  occur  dur:n:;  the  n-^xi 
several  days. 

There  are  a  rrea:  many  features  in 
this  legisiatic;!  in  wh.ch  I  am  defrply 
interested.  One  particular  feature  :-c- 
lates  to  liie  matter  of  aia  appropriation^ 
for  the  Near  East  It  is  obviou.s  that 
this  area  is  one  of  the  mcit  cntical  po'.'i's 
in  the  entire  world  <c?n^— .\  ooin^  ^*h:c.T 
the  Soviet  masters  of  tr.'^  Kreml.n  arc 
eyeing  uith  the  deep^"^:  ot  cr.v::it:.  ;n 
view  of  Its  stra:et;ic  pot^iticri.  .a  v:^*  f 
its  proximity  to  the  rich  u:l  fi'  Id  area. 
and  so  forth 

I  have  received  a  con-siderabie  num>>  r 
of  ocmmunications  from  uiside  and  out- 
side my  State  which  have  pointed  up  our 
people's  sotmd  recoffnition  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  area,  and  I  wisii  that 
I  might  have  the  time  to  comment  upon 
this  issue  in  detail  m  the  Senauv 

Because  time  is  lacking,  ho*  ever  I 
am  going  to  ask  unarumous  consent  'h.'^, 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie 
Record  several  of  these  materials  The 
first  is  an  excellent  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  American  2Lion:st  CouncJ 
00  United  States  aid  to  Israel  and  fur 
Arab  nations.  Thi.s  memo  analyzes  the 
differences  between  the  Housp  of  Rep- 
resentatives version  and  the  Senaro  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  version  I 
particularly  invite  attention  to  ito  com- 
ments on  the  crucial  military  Importanc  e 
to  the  west  of  the  brave  new  Republic 
of  IsraeL 

The  second  is  a  communication  from 
distingtiished  Americans  associated  with 
the  American  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee; and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it,  too,  be  printed  m  the  Appendix 
of  the  RacoBD.  It  represents  the  views 
of  a  great  many  Americans  of  non- 
J«wiah  faith  who  are  deeply  sympathetic 
with  tbe  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
good,  daaoeratlc  friend.  Israel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd.  as  follows: 

MxaioaajfWM — Umra  BTATia  Am  to  thb 
NxAa  lAar 

1.  We  respcctfolly  submit  tbat  tbe  grow- 
taf  ertala  tn  tbe  strategic  Near  East — an  ex- 
poaad  and  vulnerable  area  on  the  very  fron* 
tlar  at  potential  Communist  expansion—* 
ralatng  tbe  aotborlaatlon  for  eco- 
up  to  tbe  totals  voted  by 


in  ".he  Near  East,  the  Hou.s«  Increased  the 
a'j-.rnnzatlcr.  for  that  area  from  1125.000.- 
CC'".!  t'   i:t5  ooc.oco. 

3  The  Senate  Proposal:  The  Senate  Por- 
elgr.  P.e!atlnR.s  and  Armed  Services  Ccmmlt- 
tees  effecting  a  tctal  cut  of  $964,000,000,  took 
a  c1iffpr''nt  ccurse.  They  voted  a  flat,  across- 
r.,---  !',rd,  30-percent  reduction  In  the  pco- 
:.  T.-r  aid  pr^^ram  reciuested  by  the  ?.dn;in- 
;--:r?.n'^n  This  brcught  the  N.:ir  East  ai'.o- 
cs-i-n  down  to  «87. 500.000  Fortunateh',  the 
.-■-.:••'  :■  rnniittees  then  toi:k  Into  accrunt 
t:.e  H_Li£e  ^lUres  en  the  Near  East  and  voted 
to  use  them  a>  a  ^a-e  before  applying  'he  30- 
percent  sla^h  This  brought  the  Near  Fast 
to  tl22,500,0<X' 

4  The  difference's  be'ween  'he  two  pro- 
p<j&a;s:  Thus,  the  Senate  and  House  bill 
authorizations    lor    the    Ne.-ir    Ea^t    vary    :ls 

follows: 

_—       .       _  - 


a.  Tha  action  of  tbe  Hooae:  Tbe  House 
cat  •I.OOIjOOOX^OO  from  tbe  administration's 
mtrtnal  aceortty  program,  but  made  most  of 
Its  rwltieCkns  in  tltla  I  (Europe)— tSSS.OOO- 
000.    Taking  note  of  tbe  needs  and  dangers 


Keonnuhr  aid  to  Iran.  Arab 
StaUe,  Is^l.  Libra.  Li- 
tarlsaDd  Ethiopia 

nawtttearBt  of  Arab  Md- 
eews 

K<^ttlrn«!Bt  of  JewMi  rtta- 
CeMtailanai 
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$75,000,000 
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We   ur^-'-'   thp  ad'p'ion  of   the  House   pro- 

,  r:.e  r-^;aiive  needs  of  the  Near  E.ist  and 
r.ur':w'e  W"  aeree  that  every  eSr;rt  muit  je 
made  t'j  trim  u:inecessary  e.xpendtf.;ros. 
However,  we  ques'son  the  advlsabiiity  t  :  ,f 
drastic  cuts  In  tu;?  11.  the  Near  East  Sn.e 
•he  e:".d  01  the  »L=kr  n^.ost  European  cc  i;ntries 
hive  received  j?ereri)U.s  assistance  fr^m  the 
tJnUed  States  and  are  today  well  on  their 
•x::  '.-.  complete  recovery.  In  contrast  the 
>. -.ir  i'^s:   has  not  vet  beeji  Included  in  the 

•  .  .'fiei.-iiid  procr:ims.  Living  standards  it 
'■-  :•■''■.->  are  depressed — far  below  th  .se  ,.f 
K'lT'.pe  Crjvernnaenta  are  unstable  Lav  1-:- 
:r..c   "he  w.U  and  rapacltv.  the  reet-n   i.s   r.l- 

•  f  ;  ;'-rfd  to  resist  ajtKresslnn  or  Communist 
,  .iOviTsii  n  It  IS  e-.  ;flent  that  to  spend  lir^a 
sums  on  Europe  and  to  Ignore  the  Near  Ea^t. 
which  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  Soviet  inva- 
sion. Lb  to  build  a  hl^h  wall  on  one  side  cf 
that  path  Accordinzly  the  an.nnuncement 
that  the  United  States  planned  for  the  first 
•imp  t :)  extend  its  aid  program  to  the  Near 
i:,:Li>:  reas.su.'ed  those  concerned  for  the  strat- 
egy of  'ur  over-all  defenses  and  at  the  Fame 
•ime  kir.dled  hope  among  the  peoples  of  the 
tire».  But  the  amount  envisaged.  In  rela- 
• .  ;n  to  the  total  proposed  In  the  security 
;;r  «ram  and  measured  by  the  critical  needs 
v!  the  area,  evoked  keen  dlsapjxjlntment. 

6  The  =,rowini<  crisis  tn  the  Near  East: 
Events  following  the  presentation  of  the 
President's  program  underline  the  urgency 
of  a  comprehensive  assistance  and  develeo- 
ment  program  commensurate  with  needs  and 
opportunities.  There  Is  a  persistent  drive  to 
expel  western  Influence  from  tbe  Near  East. 
It  is  stimulated  by  Jingoistic  nationalism. 
It  Is  exploited  by  Communist  propagandists 
who  brand  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  as  Imperialists  bent  on  colo- 
nial domination  and  conquest. 

7  Iran  In  Iran,  the  assassination  of  Prime 
Minister  All  Razmara  and  the  nationalization 
of  the  great  oil  refineries  at  Abadan  were  fol- 
lowed. Just  last  week,  by  tbe  coUapee  of  ne- 
gotiations between  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Our  Oovemment  attempted — but 
in  vain— to  achieve  a  reconciliation.  The 
free  world  Is  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
an  enormous  supply  of  refined  petroleum 
prcxlucts. 

8  Jordan-  In  Jordan,  tbe  one  Arab  coun- 
try considered  friendly  to  the  West,  King 
Abdullah,   symbol    and    spokesman   of    that 
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friendship,  was  assassinated  In  a  conspiracy 
organized  by  followers  of  the  ex-Muftl  of 
Jerusalem,   one-time    collaborator    of    Adolf 

Hitler. 

9  Lebanon:  A  few  days  before  the  murder 
of  At  "uUah.  Rlad  el-Solh.  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Lebanon,  and  a  moderate,  was  as- 
sassinated by  Syrian  nationalists. 

10.  F'.7pt;  The  Egyptian  Government  pro- 
claimed its  neutrality  between  East  and  West 
and  reiterated  its  determination  to  abrogate 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  and  to  compel  the 
United  Kingdom  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from 
the  Suez  and  from  the  Sudan.  And,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations.  Egypt  continues 
Its  interference  with  international  shipping. 
Including  American  shipping,  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

11.  Friend  of  the  West:  In  contrast  to  the 
Moslem  trend  of  withdrawal  from  and  re- 
jection nf  the  West,  recent  developments  con- 
firm and  strengthen  the  mutuality  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Last  week.  Israel  and  the  United  States  en- 
tered Into  a  treaty  of  friendship — the  first 
comprehensive  treatv  that  Israel  has  signed 
with  any  power.  Last  month,  at  their  second 
national  elections,  the  people  of  I&rael  re- 
jected extremism  of  right  and  left  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  centrist  and  pro- 
Western  elements  which  now  predominate  in 
the  national  legislature  by  large  majorities. 
The  Communist  Party,  lart-ely  Arab,  received 
only  4  percent  of  the  vote — an  insis^niflcant 
fraction  when  compared  to  its  strength  in 
European  countries. 

12  Israels  consolidation  and  American 
defense:  The  economic  consoUdaticn  of  Is- 
rael will  strengthen  American  defeni:^s.  The 
Lsrael  Army  grows  as  new  Immlgrni.ts  enter 
the  country,  for  there  is  compulsory  national 
.service  for  men  and  women  alike  Israel 
Army  ofHcers  are  now  studying  In  American 
military  colleges.  Israel  is  the  one  coun- 
try in  the  Near  East  with  the  mechanics  and 
facilities  to  repair  and  maintain  es.sential 
military  equipment.  It  has  stefl  fafcrirnt- 
ing,  precision  engineertn?  and  casting 
plants,  foundries  and  machine  shop.s  and 
rapidly  growing  construction,  fertihier. 
chemical  and  pharm;*ceutlcal  industries.  In 
World  War  II,  with  ha'f  the  present  popu- 
lation and  half  the  present  plant.  It  was 
manufacturing  for  the  allied  forces  land 
mines,  machine  gun  parts,  cable,  batteries, 
wire  and  many  other  e!^st'Utial  items.  The 
total  war  production  wa.<;  psnmated  at  more 
than  1100,000,000.  Today  Israel  is  produc- 
ir.g  much  of  Its  own  armaments.  The  in- 
flux of  labor  and  capital  together  stimulate 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  country 
has  become  the  potential  industrial  work- 
shop for  the  free  world— the  guarantor  of  our 
logistics  and  supply  in  the  Near  East  m  the 
event  of  another  conflict.  The  blunt  truth 
is  that  the  West  has  only  two  secure  pons 
of  anchorage  In  the  turbulent  Near  East— 
Turker  and  Israel. 

13.  Israel's  refugee  problem:   -Since   Israel 
was  established.  In  May  1948,  it  has  received 
almost  700.000  refugees,  many  of  whom  are 
still    in    tents    and    only    partly    employed. 
They  come  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year  and 
they    are   still  coming,  driven   by   the   pres- 
sures   of    disaster — from   Moslem    countries. 
from  Africa  and  Asia,  from  Europe.     Never 
before    In    history  did   a   people   double   its 
population  in  3  years  and  propose  to  triple 
It  in  six.    The  cost  of  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram fca-  1951   Is  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 
This  wUl  be  financed  by  taxation,  atisterlty 
and  savings.  Investments,  loans  and  private 
philanthropy.     The  grant  of  $50,000,000  as 
proposed  In  the  House  blU  Is  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.    Israel  and  Its  people, 
assisted  by  the  philanthropy  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  strained 
every  resource  before  turning  to  tbe  United 


States  Government  for  aid.  These  consld* 
erations  are  offered  in  support  of  the  pleu 
that  the  Senate  raise  the  allocation  for  the 
Jewish  refugees  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000.- 
000,  the  amount  voted  by  the  House. 

14.  The  Arab  refugees:   The  resettlement 
of  the  Arab  refugees  Is  essential  to  economic 
health  and  the  attainment  of  peace  In  the 
Near  East.    Displaced  by  the  war  of  the  Arab 
States  against  the  1947  United  Nations  par- 
tition decision,  the  Arab  refugees  can  be  re- 
settled  in   Arab   countries   which   have   the 
necessary   fertile   land   but   lack   the   people 
needed  to  work  It.    A  partnership  fusing  the 
Imagination  of  western  engineering,  the  co- 
operation of  Arab  States  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  ether  members 
of  the  United  Nations  can  effectively  solve 
this  tragic  problem.     Hopes  that  a  real  be- 
ginning on  the  resettlement  program  could 
now  be  made  were  raised  when  the  United 
Nations  approved  this  policy  last  winter  and 
the  Arab  States  finally  indicated  their  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  and  participate.     The  ad- 
ministration proposed  $50,000,000  as  Ameri- 
ca's contribution  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
integration  fund   for   Arab   refugees.     It    is 
feared  that  the  proposal  to  cut  this  amount 
to   $40,000,000  may  retard   the   resettlement 
program.     It  may  result  in  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  other  nations.    This  would  lead  to  a  pro- 
longation and  intensification  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  Innocent  people  who  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  present  plight      It  is  therefore 
urged  that  the  Senate  approve  the  $50,000.- 
OCO  authorization  for  the  Arab  refugees  voted 
in  the  House. 

15.  The  restoration  cf  United  States-Arab 
confidence:    Deterioration    of    relations    be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Arab  States  should 
not  be   permitted  to  continue.     Recent  de- 
velopments  argue   for   an   increase — not   for 
reduction — in  American  economic  and  tech- 
nical   asnstance.      It    is   sometimes    claimed 
by  those  who  regret  the  establishment  of  the 
slate  of  Israel  that  the  threatened  estrange- 
ment between  the  Arab  world  and  the  West 
Is    a    consequence    of    American    support    of 
Israel  at  the  U   N.     This  dubious  argument  is 
generally  advanced  to  immobilize  and  neu- 
tralize our  own  Government  and  to  stultify 
its  policy.     It  is  not  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  forces  at  play.    The  fact  Is  that  Arab 
hostility    is    directed    primarily    against    the 
United     Kingdom,     which     supported     the 
Arabs— not  Israel— at  the  U.  N      Arab  atti- 
tudes to  the  west  are  determined  by  other 
factors.      The    Moslem    world    won    political 
freedom   within   the  last  quarter  of   a  cen- 
tury.    But  it  did  not  achieve  economic  lib- 
eration for   its  people.     They  are   told  that 
they  are   dominated   and   exploited   by    the 
colonial   powers — a  propaganda   myth  sedu- 
lously circulated  by  those  who  would  main- 
tain "their  own   feudal   place   and   privilege 
They  stir  up  agitation  to  rid  the  Near  East 
of  British   Influence.     They  preach   distrust 
of  the  United  Suites,  charging  that  our  own 
country  stands'  with   and  lor   and   seeks  to 
restore    the    vanishing    Imperialism    of    the 
nineteenth  century.    It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
overcome  this  suspicion  and  distrust.     The 
Near   East   needs  our   help.     And   we   need 
its    friendship.      The    entire    area    deserves 
greater  consideration — In  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.     We  regret  that  the  Senate 
bill  would  drastically  cut  down  the  amount 
of  economic  assistance  envisaged  for  the  Near 
East  m  the  House  bill.     We  lirge  reconsid- 
eration  and   acceptance    by   the    Senate   of 
the  $175,000,000  authorization  approved  by 
the  House. 

16.  Conclusion:  In  submitting  these  ob- 
servations we  acknowledge  with  apprecia- 
tion the  fact  tbat  tbe  two  Senate  ccmmltteea 
took  action  to  insure  substantial  aid  to 
Israel,  despite  the  general  percentage  reduc- 
tions.   We  who  have  been  advocates  or  tbe 


establishment  of  tbe  State  of  Israel  for  a 
generation  are  gratified  by  this  renewed  ex- 
pression of  good  will,  tbe  welcome  affirma- 
tion of  tbe  friendly  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  United  States  that  grow  increas- 
ingly significant  to  the  progress  and  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

But  in  this  memorandum  we  speak  for 
more  tlian  Isriiel.  Israel  cannot  live  by 
itself — isolated  from  Its  neighbor*  wltb 
whom  it  would  be  at  peace.  We  speak  for 
the  entire  Near  East,  which  is  so  vital  to 
American  Interests.  Today  it  is  a  weak  spot 
in  our  democratic  armor.  Rich  In  resources 
and  strategic  in  location,  the  Near  East  can- 
not be  defended  unless  Its  standards  are 
raised,  its  economies  are  stabilized.  Its  people 
are  lifted  to  new  levels  of  opportunity  and 
fuaflUment. 

Tills  we  deem  crucial  to  the  promotion  of 
our  defenses  in  the  Near  East,  to  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  our  own  people. 

(This  document  is  submitted  by  tbe  Ameri- 
can Zionist  Couucil.  305  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 

August  27.  1951. 

New  York,  N    Y.,   Auguitt  29.  l9St. 
Senator  Alexandcb  Wu-ey, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C  .' 
May  we  urgently  remind  you  of  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  the  Near  East.     Our  way 
of   life  has   not   yet   won  Its  spurs   In  this 
arsa  except  In  Israel.     Unresolved  problems 
such  as  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  refu- 
gees   may    yet    overwhelm    incipient    demo- 
cratic   developments    unless   we.    the    repre- 
sentatives of  the  western  way  of  life,  step 
In   with  the  help  necessary  to  bring  order 
and  a   measure  of   prosperity  to  these  op- 
pressed   peoples.     We    therefore    plead   with 
you  to  use  your  good  offices  In  the  Senate 
to  restore  $50,000,000  for  Arab  refugees  and 
$50,000,000  for  Jewish  refugees,  bringing  the 
Near   East    allocation    into   conformity   wltb 
the  »1 75.000.0:0  authorization  voted  by  the 
House   of   Representatives,   which   will   sub- 
stantially  help   to   resolve  this   tremendous 
and  tragic  human  problem. 
Respectfully. 

Danux  a.  Polwo. 
SAinrzL  Out  Inmak, 
HxmT  A.  Atkivson, 
Carl  Hcsmamn  Voss, 
Kael  Baehk. 
American  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee,     41      East      Forty-second 
Street. 


FondameBtal  GovernmeBt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or  VDMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  6TATB8 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  an  address 
on  the  subject  Fundamental  Govern- 
ment, delivered  by  a  feUow  Vennonter, 
former  Representative  Charles  Plumiey. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 

Pellow  Vermontew,  I  did  not  eboote  tb« 
subject  on  wblcb  I  am  to  talk  to  you  this 
afternoon,  tbougb  confessedly  I  am  glad  It 
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taCora 
tUI  tUM  day.  wtan  tb* 
M  tlM  Uatted 
fMrteM  eoiOQlata.  kcUac  under 
eaH  of  raipcsMlbilltT.  aclueved 
Um  Bkoct  tfkiiaoradaat  act  of 
.n  In  hla  oHital  eon- 
Oitkn  can  part  arm. 

Tba  DadaraOoB  of  bdapendasca  and  tb« 
CiawllMiltfm  of  tba  United  Statci  an  parts 
or  ana  itt-*-*— •*  wlkota.  tomded  up<Hi  one 
and  tli«  Hae  tteory  a<  fov«miB«Dt.  tben 
new  In  pvacttea.  t*'"~*t*»  not  aa  a  tbeorr.  Icr 
it  had  bam  wfeiiv  ktaatf  Into  tba  mind  of 
T»«»i  for  BWny  i^ea.  and  had  bacn  cape- 
aally  aspoimded  in  th#  wrtttn«s  <rf  Locke. 
thnm>  It  ted  naTcr  tatforc  been  adopted  by 
a  craat  natkm  in  practice. 

tTMn  are  yet.  eren  at  tUi  day.  many  spec- 
ulatlve  <«»Jeetlon»  to  tbie  tbeory.  Even  in 
aw  own  eoonfrjr  there  are  etill  phlloeophers 
who  deny  the  prliKiplee  aeeerted  In  the  Dec- 
laration, a*  aetf-ertdent  truth*— who  deny 
the  natural  equality  and  inalienable  righta 
of  "T*" — who  <teny  that  all  Juat  powera  of 
goeemment  are  derived  from  the  oonaent  of 
the  ^onrneA.  •  •  •  I  epaak  to  matteta 
of  fact.  There  l>  the  Declaration  ol  Inde- 
pendence, and  ttMre  ie  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unttad  Statea — tot  tbem  speak  for  them- 
■ahfca.  The  gnsealy  immoral  and  diaboneet 
doctrtiw  at  deapotlc  State  aoreralKnty.  the 
jodce  at  its  own  obligations,  and 
to  BO  power  on  earth  or  in 
for  the  TtoUtlon  of  them.  Is  na« 

TIw  Dadaratkm  says,  it  Is  net  in  me. 

Tba  OonatttattoB  saya,  it  U  not  In  me. 
80  aald  John  Qobiey  Adams  on  tbe  SOtb 

or  Apvfi  laat.    •    *    * 

WhM     TbomM     Jeffeeaon     •     •     •     was 
arat   tnancurated   be   delivered   an   oratioa 
tbe  beet  definition  of  de- 
propounded.    Le    me    quote 


"^t  to  proper  yoa  should  understand  what 
I  deem  tbe  ssasrirtsl  prtnelples  of  our  Ooe- 
emaaoit.  and  ooiMeqtiently  tboee  wtaieb 
ought  to  Bhape  ita  adralnJatratkiD.  I  will 
(iiiineass  tbem  within  tbe  narrowest  eom- 
pasa  tbey  wfll  bear,  stating  tbe  general  prin- 
ciple, but  BOt  aU  lU  limitations.  Equal  and 
exact  jMlUa  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or 
rsUgloiiB  or  pcAltlcal;  pimce.  com- 
fricndablp  with  all  na- 
nlTI*"*—  wttb  aooe:  tbe 
;  at  tte  State  foremmcuta  In  all  tbelr 
rights,  aa  tbe  moat  competent  administra- 
tlooa  Ibr  oar  domeatlc  concerns,  and  tbe  sur- 

antl-repuhllcan  tend- 
the  preeerratlon  of  tbe  general  gov- 
it  IB  Its  vboto  oonatttuttonal  vigor .  as 
tba  iiiaat  anrhnr  of  election  by  tbe  people; 
sate  oorrectlve  of  abuses  which 
I:  abaolute  aequiescance  in  the 
of  tbe  majority,  the  vital  principle 
of  repoMlea.  from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to 
foffva^  tka  vital  principle  and  tmmedlau  par- 
ent at  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  mliltia. 
retianoe  in  peace  and  for  tbe  first 
at  war.  till  ref^ilars  may  rellrve 
tba  supremacy  of  ibe  civil  over  the 
oaliltary  authority-,  ecoiyjmy  in  tbe  public 
,  that  tabor  may  be  lightly  burdened: 
payment  of  our  debu.  and  sacred 
of  tbe  public  faith;  encourage- 
at  igrteulturc,  uul  ot  commerce  aa  Its 
diffusion  ol  Information  and 
It  of  all  abuses  st  the  bar  of  tbe 
ffaadoui  of  religion,  freedom 
Ml  fraadnni  of  peraon.  under 
Of  tbe  habeas  eorptis;  and 
tmpartlally  selected.  Tbaaa 
form  tbe  bright  constellatloa 
gaam  before  tis.  and  guided  our 
or  revoluuon  and  ref- 
of  our  sages  and 
bcroea  have  been  devoted  to 
It;  tbey  should  be  the  creed 


of  oar  poUtLral  faith;  the  text  of  civic  In- 
stmcttOD;  tbe  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the 
of  thoaa  we  trust;  and  should  we 
frocn  tbem  in  niomenta  of  errfir  or  of 
slsrm.  let  oa  haaten  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
to  regain  tbe  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace. 
liberty,  and  safety" 

So  much  for  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
government 

At  a  time  when  this  country  faces  the 
greatest  crUls  In  Its  total  hiatorv:  when  we 
are  suffering  the  humll'.atlon  cf  the  m  Tst  U- 
nomlnlotis  defeat  at  arms  ever  exper'.er.ccd 
by  any  Christian  nation  since  Chrlstiaii.ty 
fell  to  the  Turks  at  Byzantiuni.  it  is  a  supcr- 
erogatlcn  of  my  duty  and  my  obligate  ti  to 
suggest  that  when  and  If  this  war  con- 
tinues for  10  years  It  Is  pxayantsh  m  ccui- 
plaln  abcut  the  possible  rise  In  the  price 
of  gasoline,  or  of  rubber,  or  of  a  ut;.  mo  tiles, 
or  of  a  lot  of  things,  when  *.he  fact  is.  ae 
are  at  war. 

If  we  are  at  war.  as  we  are  at  war,  with- 
out a  declaration  I  admit,  but  neverihe^&s 
Involved  In  It  up  to  our  aecks.  if  whdi  '.hty 
ten  me  from  Washington  is  true  It  la  aiy 
opinion  that  nobody  dhould  be  concerned 
about  paying  an  additional  ii;asoime  t.ix.  h:\d 
nobody  should  be  trouoled  ab*;ut  pa>ini? 
more  for  tires,  and  noD*  dj  should  over- 
exert themselves  10  save  money  to  buy  .xu 
automobile,  for  it  is  my  honest  opui^>n  yju 
won't  even  get  gasoline,  cr  tires  or  an  =iu- 
tomobUe  if  this  thing  clamps  duwn.  '  •  • 
Every  sensible  man  must  know  t^.at  u 
means  that  he  will  have  to  pay  mur.?  u^xes 
out  of  his  Jeans.  I  mean  cut  of  his  px:jiets. 
I  mean  out  of  what  be  saved.     •      •      • 

No  apjwoprlatlon  for  anything  In  ex- 
cess of  that  which  has  heretofore  b^en 
made  •  •  •  should  be  made  at  tuis  time 
by  Congress  or  by  the  legislature  of  any 
State, 

It  was  55  years  ago  the  10th  of  April  that 
upon  my  return  from  Bellows  Falls  where 
I  had.  as  a  cadet,  represented  Norwich  Uni- 
versity at  a  Toung  Mens  Christian  As<<-icla- 
tion  convention,  I  was  met  by  Prof  C  C 
Brill,  then  superintendent  of  Norwich  to 
be  told  that  I  bad  been  selected  to  be  a 
commencement-day  speaker,  and  thit  I 
could  choose  between  "The  Future  of  Heiv- 
Icr  Than  Air  Machines,  '  and  The  Future  of 
Arbitration  as  a  Substitute  (or  War,"  a.  the 
subject  of  my  oration.     •     •     • 

So  I  went  to  New  York  to  the  PubMr  Li- 
brary and  found  there  a  compendium  '^f 
sclentiflc  treatises  prepared  by  the  then 
leading  ph3rsiclits  who  abeclutely,  .sclentlf.- 
cally.  mathematically  demonstrated  that  no 
heavier  than  sir  machine  would  ever  be  abiti 
to  lift  and  transport  a  load.  It  m;g;U  U;t 
Itself  off  tbe  gro'ind  for  a  short  distance  but 
fly — never.  So  I  decided  to  select  arbitra- 
tion aa  a  substitute  lur  war.  I  made  &<3me 
speech  that  commencement  day  I  c  n- 
vinced  myself  st  least,  that  I  had  solved  'ho 
problem  of  the  ages  My  peroration  wi.s  i^s 
follows : 

"Down  the  dark  future 
Through  long  i^eneratlons 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  diid  ititn 

cease 
And  like  a  bell  with  solemn  sweet  vihrmkns 
I  hear  once   more  the  voice  of  Christ   my. 

"Peace." 

"Peace!  and  no  longer  from  Its  >;ra?.en  por- 
tals 

Tbe  blast  of  war's  great  i  rgan  shales  the 
skies 

But  beautiful  and  sweet  as  song?  of  tl.e 
immortals 

Tbe  holy  melodies  of  love  arise," 

And  almost  before  I  could  take  my  seat 
some  Spaniard  blew  up  the  Jfatne  in  Hab;in<k 
Harbor.  And  there  hm  been  either  hi  t  or 
cold  world  war  and  no  pence  ever  sii.ce  I 
spoke  In  ,rune  1896. 


The  pacifist  policies  of  refraining  from 
adequately  preparing  ourselves  mllUarlly  for 
defense  have  led  us  Into  two  vrorld  wars  and 
threaten  us  with  a  third.     •     •     • 

In  every  Republic  the  due  cultivation  of 
a  proper  military  spirit  and  a  general  dlffu- 
slcn  of  military  Information  are  Indispens- 
ably necessary  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  And  out 
•  •  •  that  there  Is  no  peaceful  diplomatic 
tinlutlon  to  thp«e  problems  So  far  as  this 
war  in  which  we  are  Involved  Is  concerned, 
we  fi  rfelted  any  solution  when  we  sold  Po- 
land and  China  down  the  river,  meaning  the 
V'Tlea,  when  we  eliminated  the  war  potential 
cf  Germany  and  Japan,  which  were  the  only 
natural  dam.s  or  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
P  .  :.e\  :'■<  tide*,  and  when  so  foolishly  and 
unwisely,  on  top  of  all  our  diplomatic  adven- 
tur-.«.  w>'  financed  and  promoted  the  total 
Qisarmament    ol    Europe      What  a  catastro- 

,    V-,p  I  •  •  • 


r 


We  have  done  too  much  er- 

■y  and  have  done  too  little  right,  loo 


Oi.r 

one  •  '1 
Anv 


i.itional  existence  Is  at  stake.  I  am 
t  tn'...'e  who  believe  that  we  should  use 
iv.d  all  means  within  cur  power  to  put 
d  ?•  -p  to  this  war  right  now.  and  we  have 
;ne  means  and  we  have  the  power,  and  there 
!•;  n  rea*';:n  under  God  why  American  boys 
s.':  )'.nu  be  slaughtered  longer  in  Korea,  so 
'.I  irj  AS  tit  Hir  hands  and  in  cur  possession 
are  the  means  wherewith,  and  by  the  use 
thereof,  we  could  and  can  put  a  slop  to  it. 
.S<  me  sav  it  ..s  unethical  to  wage  a  bomb  war 
a:  :  :  •  t:  jt'res.sor  I  am  one  of  those  who 
beiie\e  ih.u  any  method  which  we  can  use 
t<j  put  a  stop  to  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  best 
tuxid  of  America  Is  justifled  by  the  circum- 
stances which  confront  us.  in  an  attempt 
made  to  go  outside  our  boundaries  to  estab- 
U.sh  the  ideaUs  in  which  we  believe,  or  do  we? 
I:  *e  do  net  •  •  *  believe  In  the  use 
1  the  bomb  as  a  means  to  an  end,  then  we 
are  in, thing  more  or  less  than  conscientious 
rb lectors,  and  we  should  surrender  and  quit, 
and  we  -h'.)uld  roll  ourselves  up  into  an 
Arr.enca  seii-contained.  In  this  policy  I  do 
n^  t  believe      '      *      ' 

We  are  at  war  although  we  have  not  con- 
cluded the  Second  World  War,  •  •  • 
Ju-st  h)w  long  will  we  feed  our  b'^ys  and  our 
girl.';  ri  :■  sinughter,  so  long  as  we  have  the 
n.f  i:.^  *ith  -^hich  in  48  hours  to  put  an  end 
•.  ui  thi.<.'  I  am  free  to  admit  I  do  not 
urci-  '-tand  why  we  do  not  act  in  the 
premises  and  at  once,  to  end  all  war  by  put- 
ting un  end  to  It.  for  it  is  high  time  for  a 
.in   --vd.'wn  to..)  long  delayed 

CXir  debt  my  requires  that  we  should  have 
rniiUe  ar.d  should  use  the  power  to  accom- 
p.Lsh  the  saivatlrn  of  civilization.  To  wit 
iiriii)  linger  is  to  Inherit  a  place  with  the 
other  burled  civiUzatlon.s.  some  five  in  num- 
b'-r,  w.'iich  never  h.id  the  Intestinal  for'itude 
to  Bust.iiii  and  to  maintain  the  principles 
f  jr  which  they  stood 

F?  rr.frn^  r  Pe.ir!  H.irbor  and  thieatened 
b\  ti;  sr.u  ition  m  Korea  and  elsewhere, 
w.tli  Rudyard  Kipling  we  may  truthfully 
say 

Fir  called  our  navies  me'.t  away 

On  dut.e  and  headland  sinks  the  Are. 

Ill    all  our  pump  of  yesterday 
Gone  -.vith  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 
U  rd  G'Xl  I  i  H.  rt.s,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  fort'et,   !■  st  we  forget." 

'I  lie  r  Jiid  to  universal  peace  is  a  tortuous 
path  wnich  leads  down  the  dark  future 
tiir.;Ug;h  long  generations,  involvinji  the 
Christirtnization  of  the  world — an  end  de- 
voutly to  be  sought.  eventtuiUy  to  be  ob- 
tained—  but  obviously  ages  hence. 

The  sober  realization  of  a  people  who  fall 
to  allow  their  Idealism  to  divorce  them  from 
ht..rk  reality  .and  a  clear  conception  of  the 
foibles  and  idiosyncracles  of  human  nature 
lm:»re-*es  the  fact  upon  thtm  that  Just  so 
!.  lu  as  rac-iil  hatred  f.nd  discrimlnatlcn. 
economic  rivalry  between  nations  for  world 
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markets,  and  arrogant  nationallam  remain, 
disarmament    and   a   pacific   world   cannot 

be.    •    •    • 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  there  would 
never  again  be  another  world  war.  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  the  dawn  of  everlasting  peace 
was  near  at  hand,    •     •      • 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  human  nattue 
has  changed,  but  the  hard  cold  facts  are 
that  no  plan  has  been  promulgated  In  our 
day  or  generation,  or  ever  wlU  be,  that  wlU 
change  human  nature  or  bring  about  th? 
millenium  by  contract.  No  covenant,  as  such 
alone,  which  has  ever  been  made  or  will  be 
entered  into  In  this  day  of  grace  between  and 
among  nations  can  or  will  prove  a  perfect 
panacea  for  or  perfect  preventative  of  war. 
Tbe  truth  U  that  neither  you  nor  I.  our  chil- 
dren or  great-grandchildren  will  Uve  long 
enough  to  see  the  day  when  It  will  be  im- 
necessary  to  maintain  a  sufficient  force  to 
guarantee  safety  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

We  all  agree  thai  was  Is  evU.  We  agree  that 
war  is  the  prolific  mother  of  every  other  evil 
known  to  men;  -lisease.  want,  croelty,  de- 
struction, hatred  of  man  for  man.  dictator- 
ships nf  every  kind.  We  agree  thai  what- 
ever values  may  come  out  of  war  are  far  offset 
by  the  brood  of  evils  it  Invariably  spawns. 
We  agree  that  the  eradication  of  war  Is  the 
prime  business  of  both  ethical  religion  and 
modern  :lvUlzation.  We  simply  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  Inference  or  assertion  tha*  war  is 
natural  and  unavoidable.  When  CordeU  Hull 
said:  "War  is  not  an  act  of  God:  It  Is  a  crime 
of  man."  the  reUglous  conscience  said: 
"Amen". 

My  private  opinion  is  that  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  back  not  only  with  dollars  but 
with  the  necMsary  force  the  edicts  Issued 
by  the  United  Nations  we  stand  help- 
less.    •     •     • 

Whether  we  shall  come  through  standing 
up  to  survive  or  lying  down  to  lose  all  our 
liberty,  to  find  ourselves  In  the  limbo  of 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  what  they 
have  until  they  have  It  not.  Is  something  we 
must  decide.  It  la  later  than  you  think. 
Our  country  is  losing  Its  soul. 
It  has  taken  me  some  time,  fellow  Ver- 
monters,  to  realize  that  as  Individuals  we 
do  not  appreciate  our  opportiinlties  nor  do 
we  discharge  our  responsibilities.  I  am  not 
going  to  preach  at  you.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  responsible  for  the  situation 
that   obtains,   and   notwdy   else. 

Because  we  have  assumed  the  attitude, 
"let  George  do  it."  We  have  presumed  that 
someone  else  would  take  care  of  us  and 
everything  else  while  we  undertook  to  take 
good  care  of  ouirselves. 

The  self-seekers,  the  weakUngs.  the  so- 
called  and  would-be  liberals,  the  wild-eyed 
progressives,  the  crack-pot  feUow  travelers 
who  follow  or  are  foUowed  by  the  Commies 
or  affiliated  with  them,  the  parlor  pinks,  in 
short,  the  opportunists  In  every  field  dedi- 
cated to  subversion  and  perversion  have 
Bwa-med  Into  all  activities  In  which  we 
should  have  Indulged,  and  taken  over  our 
responsibilities  everywhere  right  before  our 
face  and  eyes.  With  ears  to  hear  and  eye* 
with  which  to  see.  we  have  neither  heard  nor 
seen. 


Our  country  has  come  a  long  way  in  176 
years  and  yet  at  the  peak  of  a  material 
greatness  with  which  no  other  nation  has 
eve'  been  blessed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  inner 
In-^ecurity  spreading  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  among  all  classes  of 
people,  affording  exactly  the  opp<^unlty 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  This  threat  has  reached  a  point 
where' it  very  seriously  threatens  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.    •     »     •  

The  house  cleaning  which  is  needed  every- 
where might  well  commence  in  Vermout. 
the  summer  home  of  Alger  Hiss,  and  a  place 
V  here  are  to  be  found  too  many  of  his  friends 
ard   admirers.     We  can  get  along  without 


them,  and  tbe  fact  that  we  tolerate  tbem  and 
xuutertake  to  alibi  the  reason  for  their  being 
here  is  no  credit  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  at  us  from 
outside  the  State.    For  years  our  schools  and 
coUeges,  Nation-wide,  have  neglected  to  bring 
Into  the  lives  of  mUlions  of  young  Americans 
the  basic  spiritual  truth  which  is  the  root 
of    American    strength.     •     •     •     There    is 
very  little  religious  teaching,  but  Instead  It 
has  become  popular  to  claim  to  believe  that 
man  is  nothing  more  than  a  superior  animal. 
It  is  trite,  but  it  Is  true,  tiiat  ordinary  hon- 
esty and  loyalty  are  being  disregarded  on  all 
sides.     •     •     •     Men  and  women  in  impor- 
tant positions  in  Government  have  acted  as 
traitors  and  have  given  away  precious  secrets 
to  those  who  would  destroy  our  country,  and 
nobody   knows   how  many   like   them   have 
not  been  caught.    While  communism  of  the 
registered  variety  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
toolled  by  law,  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  is  not  subscribed  by  o\ar  fight  with  com- 
munism nor  to  be  treated  with  complacency. 
Men  of  great  force  and  persuasion,  gifted 
with  many  attractive  qualities,  extremely  dis- 
arming, ranking  today   among  tbe   famous 
men  of  our  time  have  probably  anaped  the 
trend  to  godlessness  in  America  more  than 
all  other  forces  combined.    In  my  opinion, 
not  only  have  they  rejected  the  fundamental 
idea  on  which  our  Republic  is  founded,  but 
have  been  the  means  of  causing  millions  of 
others  to  follow  in  the  same  godless  path. 

So  far  as  the  future  Is  concerned.  I  wonder 
If  there  wUl  be  a  future  for  my  grandchil- 
dren, or  If  they  will  ever  enjoy  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  which  have  been  accorded 
me  and  you.  If  such  a  standard  of  living  as 
we  have  enjoyed  shaU  be  maintained,  or  is 
it  worth  the  price?  So  I  wonder,  and  have 
wondered,  and  one  night,  believe  it  or  not. 
I  wrote  what  I  call  a  poem.  I  called  It  I 
Wonder,  and  this  is  what  I  said: 

"Aa  once  I  wandered  at  eventide  alone 
In    rain-drenched    garden    paths    through 

flowers  and  weeds. 
I  wondered  if  any  day  and  sun  would  ever 

follow  to  atone 
For  all  the  wind  and  dark  had  done;   to 

which  no  heed  in  world  at  large 
Is  paid  by  those  who  idly  pass  to  waste 

both  lives  and  time  and  money  never 

earned. 
Lightly   burdened  by  thought   or   care   ol 

whence  these  came  or  what  a  burden 

some  must  bear 
To  save  us  from  the  catastrophic  flair 
For  reckless,  wicked  waste  of  tilings  they 

claim  do  make  men  great! 

"Still  stand  I  wondering  what  will  be  their 
fate — 

The  fate  of  those  wtw  measure  not  nor 
calculate 

The  depth  to  which  by  lU-ct)nsidered  reck- 
lessness with  lives  of  other  people'o 
son.  and  dollars,  not  their  own. 

They  have  condemned  those  generations 
yet  unborn 

To  travail  such  as  other  age  has  never 
known." 

Bu,,  that  which  my  friend,  Hurd.  said  in 
answer  put  me  in  my  place  poetically  and 
otherwise  when  he  wrote. 


nntus  f^  tbe  boasted  might 
CM    Nlxjeveh    and    Ttoy      •      •      •      thus 

Carthage  feU    •     •     • 
And  Babylon.    Shall  future  centtirles  tell 
A  similar  story  of  our  rise  and  fall 
To  depths  too  deep  for  resurrection?    Call 
The  roll  of  systems  grown  obese  and  weak 
From  glutton:  apply  the  pvxrt  critique 
Of  reason  to  historic  facta  and  know 
The  ageless  truth  that  nations  cannot  sow 
The  retroactive  earth  with  hate  and  reap 
The  truiU  of  love.    Oblivion  lies  deep 
Upon  the  names  of  tjrrant  men  and  statea. 
Be  not  deceived,  for  time  reiterates 
The  unlearned  lessons  of  the  fruitless  pact. 

"The  slashing  scythe  cannot  destroy  the  vaat 
Insistence  within  the  root.    The  groimd 
Grows  quick  with  promise;  vrtthout  audible 

sound 
Or  visible  motion,  life  thrusts  toward  tbe 

light 
Like  secretive  grftss  that  grows  deai^te 
The  devastation  of   the  scythe.    Madmen 

sow 
The  sou  with  steel,  indifferent  to  woe 
Implanted?     Ignorant  erf  Nemesis. 
Tomorrow  is  a  deep  and  dark  abyia 
Into  which  the  cruel  and  unjust 
Will    slide    and    vanish.     Empires    fall    to 

dust — 
Democracies  wUl  foUow  if  they  dare 
To  break  eternal  faith  with  man — despair 
Is  ferUle  soil  for  change.     Lay  waste  tbe 

earth — 
Apply  the  blade  to  beauty  and  to  mirth — 
Reduce  each  city  to  a  cluttered  grave — 
Destruction  Is  not  final  if  we  save 
A  single  fibered  root  of  freedom.    How 
la  not  forever  I    Wait  I    Somewhere,  some- 
how 
The  severed  stalk  of  Uberty  shall  rise. 
Grow   greeu.   and   flower   under  friendlier 
skies." 

God  alone  knows  how  late  tbe  hour  la  for 
our  civilisation.  It  may  be  later  than  we 
think.  But.  tmtU  the  hour  of  midnight  strikes 
and  all  hope  vanishes,  wt  must  work  at  our 
task  of  trying  to  do  our  duty  as  God  gtvea 
It  to  us  to  see  it.  seeking  peace  without 
fear  or  alarm,  but  ready  and  {weparcd  to 
defend  ourselves  as  we  save  clvUliatiom- 
More  than  this  we  cannot  do;  to  do 
than  this  would  be  qtUte  useless. 

"God  bless  our  native  land  I 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 

Through  storm  and  nlgbt; 
Waen  the  wild  tempesu  rave. 
Rtiler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  ootmtry  sava 
By  Thy  great  might. 

"For  her  otj  prayer  shall  rlsa 
To  God.  above  the  skies; 

On  Him  we  wait; 
Thou  who  art  ever  nlgb. 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye. 
To  Thee  alotid  we  cry, 
Ood  save  tbe  state  I" 


"The  scythe  that  severs  life  lays  waste  the 

world; 
The    hate    which    cumulates    to    wrath    Is 

hurled 
Against  the  peace  which  trembled  like  a 

flower 
Upon  the  stalk  of  hope.    The  fatal  hour 
Has  struck.     •     •     •     Is  this  the  end 
Of  Hope?     The  ultimate  lot  which  men 

spend  

Tt-eir  years  in  never-ending  toil  and  sweatt 
Is  this  the  doom  to  which  our  days  curvet 
Like  moths  unaMe  to  resist  the  light 
Whose  flame  is  death? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXi^DER  WILEY 

OP  VHSCOMSXIf 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  30. 195 1 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  tre- 
mendously gratified  that  there  ts  appar- 
ently an  excellent  chance  that  the  Sen- 
ate Ccanmerce  Committee  will  carry  on 
the  anticrtme  crusade  which  we  of  the 
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UDdar  th*  tcmu  of  Um  treaty  of  1909. 
Canwtoi  WM  granted  tixe  ^gh*  ^to  dlwt 
96  000  cubic  feet  per  second;  the  United 
Statee.  20.000  cubic  feet  per  tecond.  Under 
ti»«  tenna  of  tliia  treaty  of  1908,  plus  the 
wartime  executiTe  agreements.  th«e  diver - 
aloos  were  IncwMed  to  32.500  cubic  feet  per 
second  for  tlie  United  States  and  62,500  for 
Canada. 

Thus,  tinder  the  rerms  of  the  1950  treaty, 
the  United  Statea  ts  aUocated  twice  what  It 
now  uaea,  and  more  than  three  times  what 
Ji  bad  under  the  treaty  of  1909. 

In  terms  of  electric-power  capacity,  the 
tnstailed  dependable  capacity  on  the  Ameri- 
can sloe  Is  now  about  446.000  kilowatt*. 
According  to  the  siirvey  of  the  Bureau  of 
Power  (A  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
this  amount  can  be  Increaied  to  1.572.000 
kiJowatts— an  Increase  of  1. 132.000  kilowatts 
of  capacity. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  the  result  or 
a  tenutlve  plan  for  rederelopment  worked 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Power  and  are  In  the 
process  dt  being  reviewed  by  the  Army  engl- 
neera.  There  may  be  some  modlflcaUon  up 
or  down  u  a  rasult  of  theae  detailed  studies. 
In  any  r»«nt,  this  development  Is  certain. 
on  the  American  side  alone,  to  be  one  of 
the  blggeat  power  developmenu  In  the  United 
Statea.  It  will  produce  annually  an  esti- 
mated U.aOO.OOO.OOO  kllowatt-hours  of  elec- 
tric energy,  compared  to  the  present  flgxire 
of  3  700.000.000  kilowatt -hours  of  power  now 
being  developed  by  the  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Co.  with  lU  present  diversion  of 
ta.400  cubic  *eet  per  second. 

The  btrger  increase  in  electric-energy  out- 
put compared  to  the  Increase  In  water 
dtveralon  reiuiU  from  the  plan  worked  out 
by  the  Bureau  (rf  Power  for  the  uae  of  the 
T««Tii«tnn  poHlble  head  of  water  in  the  new 
Installatlona.  The  drop  in  water  level  U  300 
feet.  One  of  the  InBtallatlonft— the  old 
Adama  plant,  which  use*  8.000  cubic  feet  per 
■eoond— operate*  imder  a  net  head  of  only 
1S9  feet.  The  Schoellkopf  plant,  which  uses 
tbe  rest  of  the  S2,500  cubic  feet  per  second 
now  bclsc  diverted  on  the  United  SUtes  side. 
operate*  undw  the  head  of  215  feet. 

A  major  part  of  the  power  on  the  Canadian 
rtUt  ts  dcwloped  at  c  net  head,  under  maxi- 
mum k»d.  of  SM  feet,  although  Canada,  too. 
^M  aomc  older  planU  which  uae  a  lower 
head,  and  hencv  are  leas  efficient. 

TlM  greato'  the  head,  the  mcffe  power,  and 
the  more  cAcUnt  the  operations.  Canada  s 
Queaoaton  plant  develops  31.9  kilowatts  of 
eapacttj  for  each  cubic  foot  per  second  of 
w^ter.  Tlte  Adama  plant  on  the  American 
aide  develop*  leas  than  10  kllowatu  per  cubic 
foot  par  second. 

Canada  is  now  at  work  building  new 
planta.  not  only  to  uae  the  new  wat«r  made 
•v»Uabto  tmAer  the  1950  treaty,  but  also  to 
fctin  tlMse  plants  which  use  les*  than  the 
maJdiBtnB  head  of  water. 

WlM&  both  the  Canadian  and  the  Amerl- 
eaa  eonatmetloD  arc  eompletad,  the  Niagara 
pow«r  Ataa  will  have  a  capacity  of  3,000.000 
kUowmtta,  by  far  the  largest  water-power 
deevtopntBt  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tUMnt  and  parhapa  in  the  world. 

Aa  X  said  a  moment  ago,  Canada  ts  already 
at  work  on  bsr  new  plants  and  power  in- 
■taUa^laia.  When  eonstruction  on  the  Ca- 
nadtaa  aide  Is  completed.  Canada  wUl  have 
capttetty  to  utUlae  M,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
iwUag  the  older,  kaaa  eflfelent  planu 
for  retirement.  If  the  United 
•  not  proceed  promptly  to  build 
tba  aaeaanry  vorka  to  utllta*  our  half  of 
1^  aatf  Oined*  la  psrmlttad.  uiader  article 
vnz  ef  the  treaty  to  use  such  portion  of 
^  H«  aa  «*  are  not  uatng.  Canada  will 
I  to  <to  ]twt  that,  and  w*  will  be  losing 
vtaM  T«!iat  Is  roughly  aathnatad  at 
^__  tMe.000.000  per  year. 
turn  mi^ara  power  can  be  developed  aa 
r,  tf  not  more  clieaply.  than  any  other 
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water  power  In  the  United  Stttes.  The  es-J.- 
mated  cost  of  construction,  under  public 
financing— and  this  was  the  1949  estimate 
of  the  Bureau  of  Power— is  about  «.WO,chX),- 
000  This  figure  undoubtedly  needs  to  be 
brought  up  to  date.  The  cost  of  proclUL-.:.^; 
the  power  waa  estimated  at  about  2  mil'.'; 
per  kllowatt-hoiir  at  the  dam  site,  compared 
to  a  cost  of  about  8  mills  per  kllowatt-hcur 
for  equivalent  steam-eener-ited  power,  under 
prtTate  financing  This  di-^s  not  include  the 
cost  of  transmission  "t  distribution. 

This  figure  Includes  provision  for  repay- 
ment of  the  cost  cf  construction  .it  public 
rates  of  financing 

This  Is  a  self-ilqu'.datina;  project— »o  ob- 
viously so.  that  private  Interests  would  Jump 
at  the  opportunity  of  developing  this  power. 
They  have  so  expressed  themselves  and  un- 
doubtedly will  do  so  m  the  course  of  these 
hearings 

I  say  'his  In  emphasuir.s  that  this  proj- 
ect Is' completely  self-'.iquida'in?  and  will 
not  cost  the  taxpayers  anything  but  will. 
Instead,  benefit  both  the  cf.untry  at  large 
and  the  consumers  The  Nation's  taxpayers 
wnll  benefit  directly  m  the  lower  cost  of  de- 
fense Items  such  a,-  aluminum,  the  largest 
cost  component  of  which  is.  of  course. 
power 

This  low-ccjst  p<:)wer  will  Inevitably  force 
down  the  c  >s*  of  p'lwfr  jenerally.  even  In 
areas  which  are  n  :.t  phvs  cally  reached  oy 
this  specific  power  This  has  oeen  the  ex- 
perience everywhere  ;n  'he  co'intrv  It  will 
be  the  experience  in  New  Yi  rk 

New  York  has  the  sixth  hisheb'  ;!'■'*-•:■  cost 
in  the  entire  Ni»ii.  n,  .^t  l.tst  ■  ■  ■.:;-  'here 
were  30.000  farm  families  ;:i  Ne*  Y  ;  V:  -•  '.e 
which  did  not  have  centrni  s'-.n.  :-.  \y  j-'t 
Rural  cooperatives  have  had  a  d.CBcult  time 
In  New  York  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
power.  Yet  New  York  farmers  especially 
that  vast  number  engaged  .::  dairying.  viUUy 
need  electric  power  for  refrliieratwrs.  separa- 
tors, and  ether  modern  dai.-y  equipment 

I  have  tried  to  show  briefly  tne  need  and 
the  possibilities  of  this  development.  Now 
I  should  like  to  speak  In  some  detail  about 
S.  517,  my  bill  for  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion and  disposition  of  thi«  project. 

S  517  Is  designed  basirally  to  assure  the 
benefits  of  thu  natural  rs-source  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  to  the  cnFumers  It  takes 
cognizance  of  national  public  p.  wer  p.-liov. 
developed  over  the  pas:  two  decades,  aimtd 
at  promoting  the  use  of  electric  p.>»er 
through  lower  costs,  and  at  providln.c  special 
preferences  for  rural  con^numers.  rural  con- 
sumer  cooperatives,  and  public  l>xli»:>s 

S.  517  Insures  prtferenres  for  Gove:  n.ment 
agencies.  It  Insures  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  power  among,  the  States  within 
economic  transm.lsslon  distance,  accepting 
the  fact  that  although  the  power  site  is  In 
New  York  State,  the  waters  c^me  from  many 
StatM.  and  the  benefits  mu.st  be  marie  .iva:l. 
able  to  the  people  without  Interst.i'.e  preja- 
dice. 

8.  517  Is  designed  to  Implemen'  the  pur- 
poeee  of  the  United  States-Canadi-ir.  t.-eatv 
for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  beauty  f 
the  Palls,  and  provides  for  the  remedial  wirka 
which  will  be  necessary  both  because  of  the 
natural  forces  of  erosion  which  have  been 
eating  away  at  the  Palls  and  the  additiunal 
works  required  to  preserve  the  spectacle  at 
the  Palls  while  diverting  additional  waters 
from  the  river  for  power  purposes 

All  this  Is  proposed  to  be  accompll'^hed 
under  terms  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered 
Into  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Pederal  Oovemment.  This  agreement  wuld 
be  subject  to  approval  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement.  New 
Tork  State  would  undertake  to  repay  the 
Federal  Government  in  full  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  this  project  New  YorK  State 
would,    in    turn.    a&:;ume    the    ownership    of 


^j,p  r,-n;ect  f.ioilities  and  the  operation  of 
The  project,  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
saVeiniards  of  the  Federal  and  public  Inter- 
P<'  sft  forth  in  this  bill  and  required  to 
be  inoluded  In  the  Federal-State  agreement. 
These  safeguards  are  the  heart  of  this 
bill  ThPV  r-arrv  the  burden  of  public-power 
poUcv,  as  w.rKed  out  in  New  York  State 
and    ::•:    'he    Natiun    over   a    period    of    three 

decades 

I  want  to  jMjlnt  out  here  and  now  that 
New  York  State  ha?  played  a  pioneer  role  In 
developlnz  this  national  public  power  !x.licy. 
Under  Govs  k\  Smith  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  during  my  four  adminl.stra- 
tions  as  Governor.  New  York  State  contrib- 
uted the  major  Idea.s  and  many  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  development  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
motional power  rates,  of  preferences  f.»r 
rural  consumers  and  public  bodies,  and  of 
the  primary  right  <  f  ownership  and  benefit 
for  all  the  jifvple  in  regard  ti  water  re- 
sources. 

Moreover,  New  Y..;rk  State  contrlfcuit^cl  'he 
primary  engineering  peniu.s  which  result •p'd 
In  the  plan  for  the  u.se  wf  additi  .nal  wat-rs 
from  the  Niagara  without  ir.terfen:;^  -^ith 
the  beauty  of  the  falls 

While  I  was  Governor  ir.  :9'jtj,  the  Nt-w 
York  Power  .Authnnty  launched  a  c  .mpre- 
hensive  engmeerm?  study  of  the  Niagara 
River  power  pcjssibiiiries.  That  study  re- 
sulted m  the  piwer  authority's  rep<  rt  of  1938 
which  set  forth  fur  the  hrst  t»nie  the  plan 
for  redeveloplnK  additional  waters,  by  night- 
time and  oflf-sfason  diversion,  by  storing 
these  waters  In  reservoirs  and  p«.xjis  on  weelt 
ends  and  holidays,  and  for  the  utilization 
of  these  vast  waters  through  an  mgenlus 
system  of  canals,  at  maximum  head,  for  the 
vast  power  projects  which  a.'-e  h^re  pr  posed, 
and  which  are  actualy  under  development 
today  in  Canada 

I  swhmit  that  all  these  factors  ttive  New 
York  ,.  si,ieo;al  right  in  regard  to  this  project. 
beyo:-.rt  the  fact  th.it  the  power  site  is  actu- 
ally 111  New  Yurk.  and  the  consumers  of  the 
power  mu>;t  be  tor  the  most  part,  New  York- 
ers and  Nf*  Yo.'k  enterprises. 

The  New  York  Power  Authority,  the  agency 
that  .New  York  w^uld  desunate  to  handle 
•;■.!•>  project  ha.s  a  long  history.  It  was  es- 
tabluhed  bv  law  in  1930,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the 'then  G'no  Frar.klin  D  Roosevelt. 
I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  time  and 
helped  guide  this  legislation  through  the 
State  senate 

Since  that  time,  the  Sew  York  Power  Au- 
thority has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  en- 
cmeenng  studies,  plans,  promotion,  and  or- 
c  uiiziittonal  preparations  to  handle  the 
power  from  the  St  Lawrence  and  m.ore  re- 
cently from  the  Niagara  I  have  already 
described  h^w  the  New  York  Power  Author- 
ity made  the  basic  encmeerinsj  studies  for 
the  Niagara  project  The  people  of  New 
York  have  cnne  to  expect  that  this  agency 
would  develop  this  power,  In  the  public  in- 
terest. In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  New 
York  and  of  the  entire  Nation 

Unfortunately,  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority ha.s  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
ama.ss  any  experience  In  actual  construction. 
This  aaency,  more  than  20  years  old.  has 
contributed  much  to  national  public  power 
ptjlicy  and  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  of  power 
development.  But  New  York  State  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  develop  the  mighty 
waters  alnig  Its  borders.  Power  projects 
have  been  built  in  a  score  of  States  Many 
public  WHterpower  projects  are  today  under 
construction.  The  St.  Lawrence  project  and 
now  the  Niagara  project  are  still  m  the  blue- 
print stage.  The  people  of  New  York  feel 
that  they  have  not  gotten  a  fair  shake  In 
this  matter,  whatever  the  reasons 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Army  engineers 
will  build  this  project  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  the  necessary  experience  and 
background.     I  need  not  dwell  on  this  fact. 
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The  corps  has  built.  Is  building  and  Is 
scheduled  to  build  power  facilities  of  a 
total  capacity  of  7.262.400  kilowatts.  It  is 
the  agency  which  should  build  this  project. 
The  United  States  Government  will,  of 
course,  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. It  will  not  cost  the  Government 
a  sir.ele  cent. 

N  w  I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  S.  1963.  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague.  Senator  Ives. 
I  understand  that  this  bill  has  the  support 
of  the  present  New  York  Power  Authority. 
On  the  .surface,  there  is  not  a  great  amount 
of  dltTerence  between  S.  1963  and  my  bill. 
S  517  Indeed  last  year,  before  the  Hotise 
P\:blic  Works  Committee,  Chairman  Burton. 
.  f  the  New  York  Power  Authority,  said  he 
supported  the  principles  of  the  Lehman- 
R(  osevelt  bill,  although  he  did  suggest  some 
amendments.  S  1963  however,  departs 
much  much  further  from  the  principles 
and  purp'oses  of  my  bill  than  did  the  amend- 
ments  Mr    Burton    proposed   last    year. 

Mr  Burton  stated,  last  year  that  what  he 
wanted  was  additional  safegruards  to  safe- 
gu.u'd  New  York— I  am  quctmg  from  his 
statement  before  the  House  committee  last 
year.  S  1963  proposes  to  safeguard  New 
York  hv  handing  over,  outright,  these  great 
water  resources  to  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thoritv  with  vague  and  completely  Inade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  pe<iple  of  New  York 
and  the  consumers  of  New  York.  There  are 
no  safeguards  to  speak  of  for  the  national 
interests, 

I  am  sure  the  drafters  of  this  bill  did  not 
deliberately  set  out  with  this  In  mind,  but 
the  effect  "of  this  bill  is  really  to  safeguard 
and  enhance  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
New  York  Power  Authority,  while  leaving  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  among  others,  largely  unprotected 

Moreover.  I  must  submit  that  S.  1963  is. 
In  important  aspects,  entirely  unrealistic  If 
our  iibjective  Is  to  obtain  legislative  authori- 
zation for  this  project.  That  Is  what  I 
wholeheartedly  desire  to  accomplish. 

The  provision^  for  the  New  York  Power 
Authority  to  build  the  power  project  and  the 
remediad  works  Is  unwise  and  Impractical  If 
not    impossible. 

The  New  York  Power  Authority  has  no 
constrvction  experience  whatever.  The 
Arm.v  Engineers  have  a  vast  construction  ex- 
perience. 

The  United  States  Government  cannot  be 
expected  to  pass  on  to  a  SUte  Instrumental- 
ity the  responsibility  for  building  the  reme- 
dial works  These  remedial  works  axe  a 
treaty  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Government.  These  works  are  required  by 
treaty  to  be  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion No  reference  is  even  made  In  S.  1963 
to  this  circumstance. 

A  major  part  of  the  remedial  works  will  be 
required  as  a  consequence  of  the  power  di- 
versions. The  Army  engineers  are  now  mak- 
ing engineering  studies  of  this  extremely 
complex  problem  of  remedial  works.  I  have 
been  told  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  its 
studies  have  showed  that  the  diversion  of 
the  water  for  power  purposes  can.  unless 
proper  and  extensive  countermeasures  are 
taken,  completely  destroy  the  beauty  of  the 
Falls,  both  on  the  American  and  the  Cana- 
dian side. 

The  remedial  works  and  the  power  works 
should  be  undertaken  together.  They 
should  be  undertaken  by  an  agency  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  experience  in  this  type 
of  undertaking.  This  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  people  of  New  York 
as  well  as  the  national  interest.  This  is  a 
matter  of  practical  engineering,  and  not  of 
political  policy. 

Officials  of  New  Tork  State  should  be  con- 
sulted concerning  the  over-all  aspects  of  the 
projects,  and  my  bill.  S.  517.  provides  exactly 
that.     The    public    Interest — of    New    York 
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State  and  of  the  United  States— requires 
that  the  agency  best  qualified,  reg:ardless  of 
whether  It  Is  a  State  or  Pederal  agency,  un- 
dertake this  job.  That  agency  Is,  I  believe, 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Moreover,  there  are  highly  Important  de- 
fense implications.  This  project  Is  vital  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  Its  construction 
must  take  these  defense  aspects — vulnerabil- 
ity to  enemy  attack,  among  others — into  con- 
sideration. The  Army  engineers  are  qualified 
to  supervise  these  vitally  important  aspects. 
S  1963  makes  no  mention  of  preference  In 
the  sale  of  power  to  Defense  Agencies. 

S.  19«3  vests  in  the  New  York  Power  Au- 
thority final  and  complete  Jurisdiction,  for 
the  implementation  of  the  rather  vague 
commitments  set  forth  In  section  4.  The 
power  authority  is  directed  to  carry  out  these 
commitments  in  its  contracts  for  sale  of 
power,  but  there  Is  no  provision  for  super- 
vision of  how  these  commitments  are  ac- 
tually being  carried  out  and  no  provision  for 
review  or  penalty  for  failing  to  carry  them 
out. 

S  1963  makes  no  mention  of  rural  coopera- 
tives or  of  public  bodies  such  as  municipally 
owned  utilities  and  does  not  grant  outright 
preferences  even  to  States,  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities or  to  defense  industries.  S  1963 
merely  directs  that  the  Authority  should  as- 
sure the  resale  of  power  to  domestic  and 
rural  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
If  that  is  not  done,  no  review  or  penalty  is 
provided. 

S.  1963  does  not  provide  for  the  outright 
allocation  of  power  from  the  Niagara  project 
to  other  States.  It  provides  for  an  ex- 
change of  power  between  New  York  State 
and  the  other  States,  by  interstate  compact. 
or.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  compact,  by 
ruling  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
While,  as  a  New  Yorker.  I  might  prefer  to  see 
my  State  keep  all  the  power  from  the  Niagara, 
and  not  share  It  with  any  other  State,  except 
on  an  exchange  basis,  I  do  not  think  this 
would  be  fair  to  the  other  States.  If  any 
comparable  public  water  power  projects  are 
authorized  for  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania,  within 
economic  transmission  of  New  York  State.  I 
shall  insist  on  an  equitable  allocation  of  some 
of  that  power  to  New  York  State.  But  I 
would  not  withhold  an  equitable  share  of 
Niagara  project  power  from  those  States.  Just 
because  they  presently  have  no  comparable 
development.  Yet  the  language  of  S.  1963 
might  very  well  be  so  Interpreted.  It  is.  at 
best,    confusing    and    misleading. 

S.  517.  on  the  other  hand,  achieves  the  ob- 
jective of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  New 
York,  without  sacrificing  the  safeguards  of 
the  public  Interest  and  of  a  progressive  pub- 
lic power  policy. 

S.  517  lays  down,  in  very  specific  terms,  the 
safeguards  which  are  to  go  Into  the  agree- 
ment between  New  York  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Spokesmen  for  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  consequently,  under  the  terms  of  S. 
517.  the  power  facilities  would  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  never  be  turned  over  to  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  spokesman  of 
the  New  TcH-k  Power  Authority  at  thcje 
hearings  to  state  exactly  what  provisions  of 
the  proposed  agreement  as  spelled  out  in  S. 
617  would  prove  the  stumbling  block  to  the 
consummation  of  an  agreement.  I  believe 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Federal  agencies  will 
testify  that  they  support  all  the  safeguarding 
provisions  for  the  public  interest  which  are 
spelled  out  In  S.  517.  To  which  of  these 
provisions  does  the  New  York  Power  Author- 
ity object? 

I  have  spoken  with  great  earnestness  be- 
cause I  want  this  project  to  be  approved, 
and  the  power  to  be  develofed.  In  the  public 
interest.     I  am  willing  for  this  bill  to  be 


amended  In  any  constructive  way.  on  the 
basis  of  the  considerations  which  members  ol 
this  committee  will  give  to  this  legislation, 
providing  that  the  safeguards  of  the  public 
interest  are  retained. 

Now.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  completed  my 
formal  statement  on  the  le^'lslatlon  now 
pending,  except  for  the  amendments  I  am, 
mvself,  suggesting  to  my  own  bill. 

I  summarize  them  as  follows: 

1.  Amendments  to  affirm  the  national  de- 
fense Interest  in  'he  proposed  project 

2.  Amendments  specifically  to  authorize 
the  inclusion  in  the  Federal-State  agree- 
ment of  provision  for  the  preservation  and 
enhancement  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Falls.  Including  the  accessibility  of  the  river 
shore  lines. 

3.  Amendments  to  grant  preferences  in  the 
disposition  of  project  power  at  cost  to  all 
defeivse  agencies,  and.  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms  to  other  Federal  agencies  and  to  de- 
fense Industries  requiring  the  power  to  ful- 
fill defense  contracts. 

4.  Amendments  to  provide  that  negotia- 
tions for  the  Federal-State  agreement  shall 
commence  Immediately  upon  the  enactment 
of  the  act.  rather  than  after  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  first  funds,  and  dating  the  re- 
pKirt  which  the  President  is  called  upon  to 
make  to  the  Congress  on  the  statun  of  the 
negotiations  froir  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  this  act  rather  than  from  the  time  of 
the   start   of   construction. 

5.  Amendment  to  insure  that  even  If  ne- 
gotiation and  approval  of  the  Federal-State 
agreement  is  not  completed  by  the  time  the 
first  power  Is  available  from  the  project,  the 
project  can  be  turned  over  to  the  New  Tork 
State  by  subsequent  agreement  and  approval 
by  Congress  and  the  Leglslattire  of  New  York, 
or  the  Congress  may  make  other  disposition. 

6  Amendment  authorizing  the  making  of 
payments  to  State  and  local  authorities  In 
lieu  of  taxes,  on  the  model  of  TVA. 

AMENDMENTS   SUGCISTCD   TO   S.    517    BT  THK 
SPONSOB 

In  line  3  of  the  title,  page  1  after  "and 
other  purposes",  insert  "to  promote  the  "na- 
tional defense." 

In  line  7.  page  1,  section  1.  after  "floods". 
insert  "and  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense." 

In  line  5,  page  1.  section  1,  fifter  "River". 
insert  "Including  the  accessibility  of  the 
river  shore  line." 

In  line  1,  page  5.  section  3  (b>  after  "dis- 
tance". Insert  "and  provisions  for  the  main- 
tenance and  enhancement  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Falls.  Including  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  river  shore  line." 

Beginning  in  line  25.  page  3.  section  3  (a) 
(1)  delete  all  after  "agreement"  to  the  end 
of  the  sentence  and  Insert  "upon  the  passage 
and  approval  of  this  act." 

In  line  7.  page  6.  section  3  (b)  (3)  (A) 
after  "Defense"  Insert  "and  other  Defense 
Agencies,  and  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
to  other  Federal  Agencies  and  to  private 
enterprises  requiring  power  to  fulfill  defense 
contracts." 

In  line  17.  page  6.  section  3  (b)  (4)  after 
"Federal  Government '.  insert  "rural  con- 
sumers." 

Beginning  In  line  12.  page  8,  section  3  (c) 
delete  "beginning  of  construction  ol  the 
project '  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  "enact- 
ment of  this  act." 

In  line  8,  page  9,  section  4  before  the  pe- 
riod. Insert  ".  i>endlng  the  negotiation  and 
approval  of  the  agreement  provided  for  In 
Bubaectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  3  of  thia 
act  or  pending  further  disposition  by  Con- 
ffi  cukfi. 

On  page  8  after  line  11  add  the  following: 

•*(»)    (a)  In  order  to  render  financial  •»- 

xisUnce   to   those   States   and   «>untles   In 

which  the  Agency  carrl?s  on  lU  operationa 

and   acquires   properties   p.evtously    subject 
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to  8UW  and  local  taiea.  the  agency  of  the 
SUt«  of  »ew  Tork  shall  pay  to  such  Statea 
and  ocrantlea  fcjr  each  calendar  year  such 
■mount  aa  the  aijency  deems  fair  and  equi- 
table, taking  Into  account  the  State  and 
lo^  taxes  which  would  be  payable  if  auch 
operatlooa  were  carried  on  by  private  corpo- 
rations, but  tn  no  r»ent  more  than per- 
cent or  less  than  percent  of  the  gross 

proceads  darlvad  from  the  sale  of  power  by 
ttim  agency  for  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
except  as  hereinafter  proTlded- 

"(b)   The  payment  for  ;ach  fiscal  year  shall 
be    apportlODcd    among    such    States    and 
ccuatles  tn  the  following  manner:  One-hnlf 
of  such   payment   shall   be   apportioned   by 
paying  to  each  State  (Including  payments  to 
counties    therein  >     the    percentage    thereof 
which  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  pcwer  sales 
by   the   Agency    within   such    State   during 
th«   pcacedlng   calendar   year   beai-s   to    the 
total    gross    proceeds    from    all    power    sales 
by  tlie  Agency  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year;  the  remaining  one-half  of  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  apportioned  by  paying  to  each 
State     (tochidlng     payments     to     counties 
therein)   the  percentage  thereof  which  the 
book  value  o*  the  power  property  held  by 
the  Agency  within   such  State   at  the   end 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  bears  to  the 
total  t»oo*  Talue  of  all  such   property  held 
by  tbe  Agency  on  the  saoie  date.    The  book 
vahie  of  power  property  shall  Include  that 
pcH^ion  of  the  Inrestment  allocated  or  es- 
uUlahed  to  be  allocable  to  power :  Prortded, 
That  tlM  mlnlintmi  annual  payment  to  each 
atate  (IncltMting  payments  to  counties  there- 
in) shall  not  be  less  thsn  an  amount  equal 
to  the  a-year  average  of  the  State  and  local 
ad    »mtor«n    property   taxes    levied    against 
poPM   prcmerly  ptjrchased  and  operated  by 
tlM  A^Dcy  In  such  State.     Such  2-year  av- 
erage Tfc»n  be  calculated  for  the  last  two 
tax  ymn  during  which  such  property  was 
prlTatcly  owned  and  operated  or  such  land 
waa  prtTmtaly  owned.    Tbe  Agency  shall  pay 
directly  to  the  respecttre  counties  the  2-year 
average  of  county  ad  valorem  property  taxes 
(iacliidliiK  taxes  levied  by  taxing  districts 
wltUn  the  respective  counties)  upon  power 
property    and   reservoir    lands   allocable    to 
pover.  dieCsnnined  as  above  provided,  and  all 
paynoenta  to  any  such  county  within  a  State 
sbaU  be  dsducted  from  the  payment  other - 
wtae  due  to  such  State  tinder  the  inrovlsiona 
ot  this  aeetkm.    The  determination  of  the 
Agency  at  tt>«  amounts  due  hereunder  to  the 
mtm  Itx  BUtea  and  counties  eball  be  final." 
Ift^.  CtmtnoMa,  I  have  one  additional  point 
to  flMlM  la  regard  to  tbH  legUlatkm.    I  have 
^laMng   (or   soma   time    about   one 
o<   our  public   power   legislation   in 
and  ateot  my  Niagara  bill  In  par- 
Invcivtog  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
for  workers  engaged  in  construction 
theas  pro)eett  and  for  the  workers 
la  operatttig  them. 
I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out   some 
fonavla  whereby  thcee  workers  on  Oovem- 
Bt  projects  can  be  protected  and  given 
rights  that  other  workers  engaged 
tai  tbt  sum  work  tntder  private  ownership 
aD4  eoBatroctlon  have. 

I  do  noft  have  legislative  language  worked 
out  CB  this  point,  but  I  want  very  much 
to  infUt  my  ideas  on  this  for  the  Baooao. 
•a  I  do  have  leglalatlve  language 
out  I  would  be  glad  to  sulanlt  it 
•onmlttee's  cooalderatlon.  I  would 
tbat  many  of  you  have  been  think- 
subject  and  may  have 
I  oa  thla  pdDt. 
I  tMit  tbe  workers  on  theee  projeeta  and 
I  pvojecta  ahould  have  not  only 
flf  the  Walah-He«ley  Act  but 
of  collective  bargaining 
U  they  dsslre  It. 


Appropriatioot  for  Aid  of  Countries  in 
tiic  Near  Eait 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

cr  WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE   INITE:)   -l.MES 

Thursday.  August  30.  1951 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  i^fi-ident.  because 
I  am  leavin?  th;s  aftorn^wn  for  the  Saa 
Francisco  treaty  conf-'rerice.  it  will  un- 
fortunately not  be  possible  for  me  to  be 
present  for  some  of  the  vital  debate  and 
votes  which  wUl  occur  durin.'  the  next 
several  days. 

There  are  a  great  m.\ny  fratur^^s  ;n 
this  legiblation  m  wh.ch  I  am  derply 
interested.  One  particular  f^^aiure  re- 
lates to  the  matf.er  of  aid  appropriaiions 
for  the  Near  East.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  area  is  one  of  the  mc^t  critical  ^Kiln's 
in  the  entire  world  scrn'-^ — a  ooir.t  whicii 
the  Sov;et  ma.sters  of  the  Kremlin  are 
eyeing  viith  the  deepest  ot  crav.np.  in 
view  of  iti  stra;ef;ic  pobiuon.  ;n  vie*  'A 
its  proximity  to  the  rich  oil  fitld  area, 
and  so  forth 

I  have  received  a  ccjisiderabie  number 
cf  ccmmujucation-s  from  inside  and  nut- 
side  my  State  which  iiave  pointed  up  ur 
people's  sound  recognition  of  the  :m- 
portance  of  that  area,  and  I  '.vi.^li  tr.  it 
I  might  have  the  time  to  comment  upoa 
this  issue  m  detail  m  the  Senate. 

Because  time  is  lacking,  however,  I 
am  going  to  ask  unanimous  coasent  that 
there  be  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  several  of  the.se  materials.  The 
first  is  an  exceUeiit  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  American  Ziorust  Council 
on  United  States  aid  to  Israel  and  fur 
Arab  nations.  This  memo  analyzes  the 
differences  between  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives version  and  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  version  I 
particularly  invite  attention  to  its  com- 
ments on  the  crucial  military  importance 
to  the  west  of  the  brave  new  Republic 
of  Israel. 

The  second  is  a  communication  from 
distinguished  Americaru;  associated  with 
the  American  Christian  Palestine  Com- 
mittee: and  I  ask  unanimous  coasent 
that  it.  too.  be  prmted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord.  It  represents  the  views 
of  a  great  many  Americans  of  non- 
Jewlsh  faith  who  are  deeply  sympathetic 
with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  our 
good,  democratic  friend,  Israel 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  telegram  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro.  as  follows: 

IfuioaANnuw — UKrrsD  Btatss  Ait  to  ths 
NZAS  East 

1.  We  respectfully  submit  that  the  grow- 
ing crisis  in  the  strategic  Near  East — an  ex- 
posed and  vulnerable  area  on  the  very  fron- 
tier of  potential  Communist  expansion—* 
Justifies  raising  the  authorlzatlcn  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  up  to  the  totals  voted  by 
the  House. 

J.  The  action  of  the  House:  The  House 
cut  1 1.00 1.000 .000  from  the  administrations 
mutual  security  program,  but  made  most  of 
iu  reductions  in  title  I  (Europe* —4955  000  - 
000.     Taking  note  of  the  needs  and  dangers 


In    *he   Near  Ea.st,   the   Hou.=e   Increased   the 

I'.rhiTizatlcr.  Tor  that  area  from  1125,000,- 
C*'*'  t.-^  1175  000, OCO. 

'.  The  -Senate  Proposal:  The  Ssnate  For- 
ett;:.  Pe:a'.ion.«i  and  .^rmt-d  Services  Ccramlt- 
tefs  piTectlr.g  a  total  cut  of  $964,000,000.  took 
a  ''.•.fforr-nt  course.  They  V';*.ed  a  fiat,  zzrn&s- 
tiie-n.  la.'d,  30- percent  reduction  In  the  eco- 
nomic aid  prgram  requested  bj  the  idn^^ln- 
l!5traticn  This  briught  the  N .  ir  East  allo- 
cation down  t'j  $87,500,000.  Fortunately,  the 
Sena'i-  ^  .T..-:-.i'.tpe.s  rhen  *0'  k  into  account 
the  H,u,-t:'  :;;:ures  on  the  Near  East  and  vored 
to  use  thr-r.,  ,.i-  a  ta.^-.e  b<»fore  applylr.a;  •he  So- 
percent  s'.a.>^i  This  brought  the  Near  East 
to  •122,,5C',:  'MO, 

4,  The  di.terencs  between  '.he  tv.-j  pro- 
posals: Tnus.  the  Senate  and  Hou-se  bill 
authorizations  for  the  Near  East  vary  as 
follows : 


.■>.T.'\f*' 


Eesoomle  sM  to  Iran.  Ar-ib 
Statss.  Israel.  Libra.  Li- 
beria sad  Etiiio|ris 

Rssatttement  ot  Arab  r^ro- 


BtSsttlfiBeni  of  Jewish  refn- 
>  in  isrssi 


TjIaI   


4O,OOB.C08 


L'ouse 

ir5,nno.  nflo 

30,0011.  "0 


«. 090. 000  I    W.riCK',  O} 


122.  ffin.rtrt    i:,«,.  n  .  ,a) 


We  urge  the  adf-ptlon  of  the  House  pro- 
posals  fnr   f-he  f(.;ilirwi:''.e  reasons, 

5.  The  relative  need.s  of  the  Near  E.  st  and 

Gurope.  Wf  acree  that  every  effort  must  oe 

martr     to     trim     unnecessary     expenditures. 

However    we  question  the  advisability  cf  ".f 

drastic  cuts  m  tltl-*  II.  the  Near  East      Since 

•he  er.d  '.it  the  war  n^ost  European  cruntnes 

n  r.-p   received  Rerer^us  assistance  frrm    tlia 

United   Sta'ea   and   are   tod.-iy   weU   en    their 

way  to  complete  recovery.     In  contrast  the 

Near  East  has  not  yet  been  Included  m  the 

lorelgn-aid    proerams.     Living   st.md.'rds    if 

Its  people  are  depressed— far  below  th  :se  .  f 

Eurnpe      G'nernmenLs  are   un.stable      Laci:- 

me  the  wiU  and  capacity,  the  reeion  Is  lU- 

iT'^uared  to  resist  aegresalon  or  Communist 

.-:.;•!•.■>' rsii  ::       It  U  evident  that  to  spend  i.ir^e 

■;::r:s  vn  Europe  and  to  ignore  the  Near  East. 

■A-n:cr.  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  Soviet  inva- 

sMn    IS  tc  buUd  a  high  wall  on  one  side  cf 

■:,i-    :  .,ith      Accordinj^ly  the  announcement 

:.;'•   the  United  States  planned  for  the  first 

•ime  tij  extend  its  aid  program  to  the  Near 

I-l.iit  reassured  those  concerned  for  the  strat- 

ficv  111    >ur  ever-all  defenses  and  at  the  «ame 

'ime  kir.dled  hope  among  the  peoples  of  the 

art»'i.     But   the   amount   envlsai^ed.   In   rela- 

•i;n    tn   the   total   proposed   In   the  security 

pr'  eram  and  measiired  by  the  critical  needs 

uf  the  area,  evoked  keen  disappointment. 

n  Tlie  trrnwing  crisis  In  the  Near  East: 
Events  following  the  presentation  of  the 
Presidents  program  underline  the  urgency 
!.;f  a  comprehensive  assistance  and  develotj- 
ment  program  commensurate  with  needs  and 
t  pportunitles.  There  Is  a  persistent  drive  to 
expel  western  Influence  from  the  Near  East. 
It  18  stimulated  by  Jingoistic  nationalism. 
It  IS  exploited  by  Communist  propa?andista 
who  brand  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  as  Imperialists  bent  on  colo- 
nial domination  and  conquest. 

7  Iran  In  Iran,  the  assassination  of  Prime 
Minister  All  Razmara  and  the  nationalization 
of  the  great  oil  reflnerles  at  Abadan  were  fol- 
lowed. Just  last  week,  by  the  collapse  of  ne- 
gotiations between  Iran  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Our  Government  attempted — but 
In  vain — to  achieve  a  reconciliation.  The 
free  world  is  In  Imminent  danger  of  Icalng 
an  enormous  supply  of  refined  petroleum 
products. 

8  Jordan-  In  Jordan,  the  one  Arab  coun- 
try considered  friendly  to  the  West.  King 
Abdullah,   symbol    and   spokesman   of   that 
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friendship,  was  assassinated  In  a  conspiracy 
organized  by  followers  of  the  ex-Muftl  of 
Jerusalem,  one-time  collaborator  of  Adolf 
Hitler. 

9  Lebanon :  A  few  days  before  ttie  mm-der 
of  At  "uUah.  Rlad  el-Solh.  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Lebanon,  and  a  moderate,  was  as- 
sassinated by  Syrian  nationalists. 

10  Egypt:  The  Egyptian  Government  pro- 
claimed Its  neutrality  between  East  and  West 
and  reiterated  its  determination  to  abrogate 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  treaty  and  to  compel  the 
United  Kingdom  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  Suez  and  from  the  Sudan.  And.  In  de- 
fiance of  the  United  Nations,  Egypt  continues 
its  interference  with  International  shipping. 
including  American  shipping,  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

11.  Friend  of  the  West:  In  contrast  to  the 
Moslem  trend  of  withdrawal  from  and  re- 
jection of  the  West,  recent  developments  con- 
firm J'nd  strengthen  the  mutuality  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Last  week,  Israel  and  the  United  States  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  friendship — the  first 
comprehensive  treaty  that  Israel  has  signed 
with  any  power.  Last  month,  at  their  second 
national  elections,  the  people  of  Israel  re- 
jected extremism  of  right  and  left  and  in- 
creased the  suength  of  centrist  and  pro- 
Western  elements  which  now  predominate  in 
the  national  legislatiire  by  large  majorities. 
The  Communist  Party,  lai'^ely  Ar?.b.  received 
only  4  percent  of  the  vote — an  insignificant 
fraction  when  compared  tc  Its  strength  in 
European  countries. 

12  Israel's  consolidation  and  .American 
defense :  The  economic  consoUdaiicn  of  Is- 
rael will  strengthen  American  defen.-:"s.  The 
Israel  Army  grows  as  new  iramisrai.ts  enter 
the  country,  for  there  is  compulsory  national 
.service  for  men  and  women  alike  Israel 
Army  officers  are  now  studying  in  American 
military  colleges.  Israel  is  the  .me  coun- 
try in  the  Near  East  with  the  mechanics  and 
facilities  to  repair  and  maintain  essential 
military  equipment  It  ha.s  steel  fabricat- 
ing, precision  engineering  and  casting 
plants,  foundries  and  machine  shops  and 
rapidly  growing  construction,  fertilizer. 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries.  In 
World  War  II,  with  half  the  present  popu- 
lation and  half  the  present  plant,  it  was 
manufacturing  for  the  allied  forces  land 
mines,  machine  gun  parts,  cable,  batteries, 
wire  and  many  other  esssntial  items.  The 
total  war  production  was  estimated  at  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Today  Israel  is  produc- 
ing much  of  its  own  armaments.  The  in- 
flux of  labor  and  capital  together  stimulate 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  country 
has  become  the  potential  industrial  work- 
shop for  the  free  world— the  guarantor  of  our 
logistics  and  supply  m  the  Near  East  In  the 
event  of  another  conflict.  The  blunt  truth 
is  that  the  West  has  only  two  secure  ports 
of  anchorage  in  the  turbulent  Near  East- 
Turkey  and  Israel. 

13.  Israel's  refugee  problem:    Since   Israel 
was  established,  in  May  1948,  it  has  received 
almost  700  000  refugees,  many  of  whom  are 
stin    In    tents    and    only    partly    employed. 
They  come  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a  year  and 
they   are  stUl  coming,  driven  by   the  pres- 
sures   of    disaster — from    Moslem    countries, 
from  Africa  and  A^ia.  from  Europe.     Never 
before   in   history  did   a   people   double   its 
population  in  3  years  and  propose  to  triple 
it  in  six.    The  cost  of  the  resettlement  pro- 
gram for   1951   Is  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 
This  wUl  be  financed  by  taxation,  austerity 
and  savings,  investmenta,  loans  and  private 
phUanthropy.     The  grant  of  $50,000,000  as 
proposed  In  the  House  bill  la  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost.    Israel  and  Its  people, 
assisted  by  the  philanthropy  of  the  Jewish 
people  of  the  United  States,  have  strained 
every  resource  before  turning  to  the  United 


States  Government  for  aid.  These  consid- 
erations are  offered  in  support  of  the  plea 
that  the  Senate  raise  the  allocation  for  the 
Jewish  refugees  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,- 
000.  the  amount  voted  by  the  House. 

14.  The  Arab  refugees:  The  resettlement 
of  the  Arab  refugees  Is  essential  to  economic 
health  and  the  attainment  of  peace  In  the 
Near  East.  Displaced  by  the  war  of  the  Arab 
States  against  the  1947  United  Nations  par- 
tition dectislon,  the  Arab  refugees  can  be  re- 
settled In  Arab  countries  which  have  the 
necessary  fertile  land  but  lack  the  people 
needed  to  work  It.  A  partnership  fusing  the 
Imagination  of  western  engineering,  the  co- 
operation of  Arab  Statea  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  ether  members 
of  the  United  Nations  can  effectively  solve 
this  tragic  problem.  Hopes  that  a  real  be- 
ginning on  the  resettlement  program  could 
now  be  made  were  raised  when  the  United 
Nations  approved  this  policy  last  winter  and 
the  .\rab  States  finally  indicated  their  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  and  participate.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  $50,000,000  .^is  Ameri- 
ca's contribution  to  the  United  Nations  re- 
Integration  fund  for  Arab  refugees.  It  is 
feared  that  the  proposa'  to  cut  t"..ls  amount 
to  $40,000,000  may  retard  the  resettlement 
program.  It  may  result  in  a  proportionate 
reduction  In  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  other  nations  This  would  lead  tu  a  pro- 
longation and  Intensification  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  innocent  people  who  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  their  present  plight  It  is  therefore 
urged  that  the  Senate  approve  thf  $50,000.- 
OCO  authorization  for  the  Arab  refugees  voted 
In  the  House 

15    The  restoration  cf  United  States- Arab 
confidence:    Deterioration    of    relationj;    bt- 
tween  the  West  and  the  Arab  States  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue      Recent  de- 
velopments argue  for  an   increase — not    for 
reduction — in  American  economic  and  tech- 
nical   assistance.     It    is   sometimes   claimed 
by  those  who  regret  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel  that  the  threatened  estrange- 
ment between  the  Arab  world  and  the  West 
is    a   consequence    of   American    support    of 
Israel  at  the  U.  N.     This  dubious  argument  is 
generally  advanced  to  immobilize  and  neu- 
tralize our  own  Government  and  to  stultify 
its  policy.     It  Is  not  an  objective  evaluation 
ot  the  forces  at  play.    The  fact  Is  that  Arab 
hostility   is   directed    primarily    agauist    the 
United     Kingdom,     which     supported     the 
Arabs — not  Israel— at  the  U.  N      Arab  atti- 
tudes to  the  we.st  are  determined  by  other 
factors.      The    Moslem    world    won    political 
freedom  within   the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury.    But  It  did  not  achieve  economic  lib- 
eration for  Ita  people.     They  are  told  that 
they   are   dominated   and    exploited    by    the 
colonial  powers — a  propaganda  myth  sedu- 
lously circulated  by  those  who  would  main- 
tain their  own   feudal   place   and  privilege. 
They  stir  up  agitation  to  rid  the  Near  East 
of  British  Influence.     They  preach  distrust 
of  the  United  States,  charging  that  oxir  own 
country  stands  with   and  for  and   seeks  to 
restore    the    vanishing    Imperialism    of    the 
nineteenth  century.    It  Is  Imperative  that  we 
overcome  this  suspicion  and  distrust.     The 
Near    East   needs   otor    help      And    we   need 
Its    friendship.      The    entire    area    deserves 
greater  consideration — In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States.     We  regret  that   the  Senate 
bill  would  drastically  cut  down  the  amount 
of  economic  assistance  envisaged  for  the  Near 
East  In  the  House  bU.1.     We  urge  reconsid- 
eration  and    acceptance    by    the    Senate    of 
the  $175,000,000  authorization  approved  by 
the  House. 

16.  Conclusion:  In  submitting  these  ob- 
servations we  acknowledge  with  apprecia- 
tion the  fact  that  the  two  Senate  committees 
took  action  to  insure  substantial  aid  to 
Israel,  despite  the  general  percentage  reduc- 
tions.   We  who  have  been  advocates  of  the 


establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel  for  a 
generation  are  gratified  by  this  renewed  ex- 
pression of  good  will,  the  welcome  afDrma- 
tion  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  United  States  that  grow  increas- 
ingly significant  to  the  progress  and  defense 
of  the  free  world. 

But  In  this  memorandum  we  speak  for 
more  than  Israel.  Israel  cannot  live  by 
itself— isolated  from  Its  neighbor?  with 
whom  it  wctuld  be  at  peace.  We  speak  for 
the  entire  Near  East,  which  Is  so  vital  to 
American  Interests.  Today  It  Is  a  weak  spot 
In  our  democratic  armor.  Rich  In  resources 
and  strategic  in  location,  the  Near  East  oin- 
not  be  defended  unless  Its  Btandards  are 
raised.  Its  economies  are  stabilized,  Its  people 
are  lifted  to  new  levels  of  opportunity  and 
fulfillment. 

This  we  deem  crucial  to  the  promotion  of 
our  defenses  in  the  Near  East,  to  the  secu- 
rity and  welfare  of  our  own  people. 

(This  document  is  submitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Zionist  CouncU,  ;}06  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 

August  27.  1961. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  August   29.  1951. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet. 
Senate  Offlct  Building. 

Washington,  D.  Cr 
May  we  urgently  remind  yon  of  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  the  Near  Eiist.  Our  way 
of  life  has  not  yet  won  Its  spurs  In  this 
area  except  in  Israel.  Unresolved  problems 
such  as  those  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  refu- 
gees may  yet  overwhelm  Incipient  demo- 
cratic developments  unless  we.  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  western  way  of  Ule.  step 
in  with  the  help  necessary  to  bring  order 
and  a  measure  of  prosperity  to  these  op- 
pressed peoples.  We  therefore  plead  with 
you  to  use  your  good  offices  In  the  Serute 
to  restore  $50,000,000  for  Arab  nrfugees  and 
$50,000,000  for  Jewish  refugees,  bringing  the 
Near  East  allocation  into  conformity  with 
the  $175,000  OCO  authorization  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  will  sub- 
stantially help  to  resolve  this  tremendous 
and  tragic  human  problem. 
Respectfully. 

Dahtkl  a.  Poliwc. 
Samtoil  Gut  Ikmak, 
Hxirar  A.  Atkinsow. 
Carl  HxaiCAmT  Voss, 
Karl  Bachr. 
American  Christian  PaUstine  Com' 
mittee,      41      East      Forty-second 
Street. 
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HON.  RALPH  £.  FLANDERS 

OF  VnUCONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATIB 

Thursday.  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricom  an  address 
on  the  subject  Fundamental  Govern- 
ment, delivered  by  a  fellow  Vermonter, 
former  Representative  CHiarles  Pltimley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Pellow  Vermontera,  I  did  not  ^looae  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  to  talk  to  you  this 
afternoon,  though  confesaedly  I  am  glad  it 


^ 
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VM  Klcctad  for  um.    My  text  U  rusduxten- 
tai  Oovwmisait 

On  tb«  30th  day  ot  AprU  1789  WM  OOB- 
gummafcad  a  vorl  eonuDcnc«d  yean  bcfora 
but  not  aceonpUabed  Ull  that  day.  whan  th« 
peopta!  of  what  w«  dow  know  aa  the  United 
Staiea.  thoee  fearlera  coionlata.  acting  under 
the  deepest  arnae  of  reaponsihlllty,  achlered 
and  completed  the  moat  tranacxndcnt  act  of 
power  that  aodal  man  In  hla  mortal  con- 
dition can  perform. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
ConatltutKBi  of  the  United  Statea  are  parU 
of  one  ocmalatent  whole,  founded  upon  one 
and  the  aama  theory  of  i{o««mmcnt.  then 
new  tn  practice,  though  n<»  as  a  theory.  Jor 
It  had  been  worklnc  ttaelf  Into  the  mind  of 
jtymrx  (or  many  ^ea.  and  had  been  espe- 
cUIly  eipounded  in  U»  wntinfs  of  Locke, 
thousa  It  b*d  neTer  belcre  been  ad<:^ted  by 
a  great  nation  tn  practice. 

"niere  are  yet.  even  at  th.«  day.  many  ipec- 
ulatlve  objectlona  to  this  theory  I-vea  m 
our  own  country  there  are  stlU  phitoacphers 
who  deny  the  prlnctplea  aaserted  In  the  Dec- 
laration, as  aelf-evldent  ixutha — who  deny 
the  nattiTil  equality  and  Inalienable  rights 
of  man — who  deny  that  nil  just  powers  of 
govemmmt  are  derived  fDm  the  conaent  of 
the  governed.  •  •  •  I  speak  to  matters 
of  fact.  There  la  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  thaee  la  tt«e  ConatltuUon  of 
the  United  States — ttt  them  speak  for  them- 
aelvca.  The  groaaly  immcral  and  dlahonest 
doetniM  of  despotic  State  sovereignty,  the 
ocItMiTe  }u^e  ot  Its  own  obllgatlona.  and 
reaponaible  to  no  power  on  earth  or  in 
bSAven.  for  the  vlolatton  of  them.  Is  not 
tbere.  The  Declaratkm  saya.  it  is  not  in  me. 
The  ConsUtutkn  saya.  It  U  not  in  me. 

So  sakl  John  Qulney  Adams  on  the  SOtli 
of  AprU  18S9.     *     *     * 

Wbea  Thomaa  Jeffwson  •  •  •  «tta 
llnrt  inM](ur*t«d  he  delivered  an  oration 
whtfh  wmt^ilTia  the  best  definition  of  de- 
jaociaey  vmt  jffopouoded.  Le  me  quote 
Mcfly: 

**It  Is  proper  you  should  understand  whst 
I  deem  the  eaaenttal  prlnclplea  of  our  QG%m 
emaMnt,  and  consequently  thoee  whl4l 
ought  to  shape  Its  administration.  I  will 
compress  them  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass they  win  bear,  stating  the  general  prin- 
ciple, bat  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal  and 
exact  Juatlee  to  all  men.  of  whatever  state  or 
persTiaaloai.  reUgloua  or  political:  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  na- 
tloofl,  entangling  alllancea  with  none;  the 
supfnrt  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their 
rights,  as  the  most  competent  administra- 
tlona  for  our  domestic  cuncerns.  and  the  sur- 
est bulwarks  against  antl-republlcan  tend- 
eoetes;  the  preservation  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment In  its  whole  cxinatltutlotial  vigor,  as 
the  aheet-anchor  of  election  by  the  people: 
a  mud  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
are  unpvarfltfMt:  abeolute  acquiescence  In  the 
deetatona  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle 
of  repubUca,  from  which  U  no  appeal  but  to 
fare*,  tha  rltaJ  principle  and  Immediate  par- 
ent of  despotism:  a  well -due  Ip  lined  miliiia. 
oar  best  reliance  In  p>eace  and  for  the  first 
naOBMOta  of  war.  till  reipilars  may  relieve 
tbwn:  the  supremacy  of  the  dvU  over  the 
military  authority;  pconomy  in  the  puOiic 
«BP«aM.  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened: 
tlM  honest  payment  or  our  (tebta,  and  sacred 
yi— tatlon  of  tlw  public  fatih;  encourage- 
Of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  lu 

the  dlfTu-tlon  cX  Information  and 

Off  all  abu.'jcs  at  the  bar  of  the 

fteedom  of  religion,  freedom 

•ad  freedom  uf  person,  under 

ci   the   habeas  corpua;    and 

«rlnl~bf  JWlM  impartially  selected.     Tb«a« 

tona    the    bright    constellation 

gon*  before  ua.  and  guided  our 
an  age  ot  revolution  and  ref- 

nM  wisdom  of  our  sages  and 
twroes  have  been  devoted  to 
ant;  they  should  be  the  creed 


of  our  political  faith;  the  text  of  civic  In- 
struction; the  touchstone  by  wh:ch  to  try  the 
services  of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we 
wander  from  them  In  moments  of  err- r  or  of 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and 
to  regain  the  roftd  which  alone  leads  to  p*a<  *>, 
liberty,  and  safety  " 

So  much  for  some  of  the  fimdamer.ta.s  :f 
government 

At  a  time  when  this  country  races  the 
greatest  crisis  In  Its  total  history,  when  ^e 
are  suffering  the  humlliatlc-'.  of  the  m  :s'  '.c- 
nomlnlous  defeat  at  arms  ever  experienced 
by  any  Christian  nation  since  Christianity 
fell  to  the  Turlcs  Bt  E72antlu:a,  it  Is  a  super- 
erogatlcn  of  niy  d'j'y  and  my  ohilgation  to 
suggest  that  when  and  if  this  war  con- 
tinues for  10  year';  It  Is  picaj-unlsh  to  com- 
plain about  the  possible  rise  In  the  price 
of  gasoline,  or  of  rubber,  cr  of  automobiles. 
a-  of  a  let  of  things,  when  the  tact  Is,  *e 
are  at  war. 

If  we  are  at  war.  as  we  are  at  wa.',  with- 
out a  declaxatlon  I  admit,  but  nevertheless 
Involved  In  It  up  to  ovu-  necks,  if  what  '.hty 
tell  me  from  Washington  is  true.  It  is  niy 
opinion  that  nobody  should  be  conceried 
about  paying  an  additional  gasoiuif  t<ix  ^■■\6. 
nobody  should  be  troubled  abou;  pa-, mg 
more  for  tires,  and  nobody  should  over- 
exert themselves  to  save  money  to  buy  an 
automobile,  for  It  Is  my  honest  oplnii-in  you 
won't  even  gel  gasoUne,  or  ures,  or  an  au- 
tomobile if  this  ihing  clampti  d')wn.  •  •  • 
Every  sensible  man  must  know  that  it 
means  that  he  will  have  to  pay  more  t.i.xes 
out  of  his  Jeans.  I  mean  cut  of  his  p  xrkets. 
I  mean  out  of  what  he  saved.     •      • 

No  approprlatmn  (or  anything  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  has  heretofore  been 
mads  •  •  •  should  be  made  at  tms  "ime 
by  Congress  or  by  the  legislature  ol  a::y 
Bute. 

It  was  56  years  ago  the  10th  of  .\prll  that 
upon  my  return  from  Bellows  Falls  wh  re 
I  had.  as  a  cadet,  repre^nted  Norwich  Uni- 
versity at  a  Young  Men  s  Christian  As-i4  ela- 
tion convention.  I  wa.s  met  by  Prof  C  C 
Brill,  then  superintendent  of  Norwich  to 
be  told  that  I  had  been  selected  '<.o  be  i 
commencement -day  speaker,  and  thi*  I 
could  choose  between  "The  Future  ^^f  Heav- 
ier Than  Air  Machine^  '  and  "The  Fxrur-  >( 
Arbitration  as  a  Sul)stitute  for  War."  a.,  tr.e 
subject  of  my   oration       •      •      • 

So  I  went  to  New  York  tn  the  PubMc  Li- 
brary and  found  there  a  compendium  of 
BCientlflc  treatises  prepared  by  the  then 
leading  physlcLits  who  ibs^lurely.  sclentifl- 
cally.  mathematically  demun.'-trated  that  no 
heavier  than  air  machine  would  ever  bf  al:;?; 
to  lift  and  transport  a  load.  It  nrgat  .i;; 
itself  off  the  ground  for  ,\  short  disUnce,  but 
.1y — never.  So  I  decided  t',:  3ele<-t  arbitra- 
tion as  a  substitute  tor  war.  I  n.adp  vune 
speech  that  crmmenement  day  I  c>  n- 
vlnced  myself  at  least,  '.hat  I  had  s>i!'. ►'(!  'be 
problem  of  the  a/es  My  p^■rur,-l^ll  i  *is  i* 
followa : 

"Down  the  da.k  future 
Through  lofij;  .'cnerutioni 
The  ech  Jing  sounds  t,ruw  fainter  and  then 

cejuse 
And  like  a  beil  » itli  solemn  s-.veet  vibrauc.-.s 
I  u«sar  uncf   more   ih"  voice  ol   Cnrust   »ay. 

' Peac"  ■ 

"Peace!  and  no  longer  from   \*.;^  braycr;   p-r- 

tal« 
The  bia."it   of   war's   great   <rgfin   shakr,«   'he 

akies 
But    beautiful    and   sweet    as    st-ng^   1 1    the 

immortals 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise  " 

And  almost  tiefore  I  could  take  my  seat 
•ome  Spaniard  blew  up  the  Jfain^r  in  Hiibana 
Harbor  And  there  has  been  either  n  '  .  r 
cold  world  Wrtr  and  no  pe,»ce  ever  siice  I 
spoke  In  June  IBdd. 


The  pacifist  policies  of  refraining  from 
adequately  preparing  ourselves  militarily  for 
defense  have  led  us  Into  two  world  wars  and 
•l.re;;-en  us  With  a  third.     •      •      * 

In  every  Republic  the  due  cultivation  of 
a  pri'per  mlHtary  spirit  and  a  general  dlflu- 
-'i--i  r  f  military  Information  are  indlspens- 
..■Iv  :-:'^i,e,vs.iry  for  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  out 
•  •  •  that  'here  Is  no  peaceful  diplomatic 
s.  hiMon  to  th«'>ie  problems.  So  far  as  this 
war  ii;  which  we  are  involved  is  concerned. 
w<^  f'  rfeited  any  solution  when  we  sold  Po- 
land <i:,d  China  down  the  river,  meanlna  the 
V  lea  xhen  we  eliminated  the  war  potential 
of  CTermaiiy  and  Japan,  which  were  the  only 
natural  dams  or  olwtacles  In  the  way  of  the 
Bolshevik  tides,  and  when  so  foolishly  and 
unwisely,  on  top  of  all  our  diplomatic  adven- 
tures, w<>  financed  and  promoted  the  total 
aisarmament  o.i  Europe  What  a  catastro- 
[.  he '  ■  •  '  We  have  done  too  much  cr- 
r'  r.e'-usiy  and  h.»ve  done  too  little  right,  too 
la't 

Our  M.tuonal  existence  Is  at  stake.  I  am 
one  -I  those  who  believe  that  we  should  use 
any  .lud  all  means  within  our  power  to  put 
J  s' :p  to  thi.s  war  right  now.  and  we  have 
:ne  means  ar.d  we  have  the  power,  and  there 
1,-?  !i.  rea&i/n  under  G<Jd  why  American  boys 
i.-.  lUiU  b«  biaui?htered  longer  in  Korea,  so 
;.  lu'  ,ts  at  ,jur  hands  and  In  our  possession 
are  vi^e  means  wherewith,  and  by  the  use 
thereof,  we  C'.^uld  and  can  put  a  stop  to  It. 
Some  say  It  is  unethical  to  wage  a  bomb  war 
against  an  aggressor  I  am  one  of  thoee  who 
believe  that  any  method  which  we  can  use 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  best 
biood  of  America  Is  justified  by  the  circum- 
siances  winch  confront  us.  in  an  attempt 
made  to  ^o  uutside  our  bcundarie«  to  estab- 
li.<h  the  ideal.s  tn  which  we  believe,  or  do  we? 
I;  we  do  net  •  •  '  believe  In  the  use 
,. ;  the  bi  nib  as  a  means  to  an  end.  then  we 
are  authiutj:  more  or  less  than  conscientious 
objectors,  and  we  should  sturender  and  quit, 
-irul  we  should  roll  ourselves  up  into  an 
.America  .seU-oontalned.  In  this  policy  I  do 
ii'.. :  believe      '      '     '      . 

We  are  it  war  although  we  have  not  con- 
cluded the  Second  World  War.  •  •  • 
,.l.L^t  iiow  long  will  we  feed  our  boys  and  our 
^irl*  lor  slau^rhter.  so  long  as  we  havi'  the 
means  with  which  m  48  hours  to  put  an  end 
to  all  th;~  '  I  am  free  to  admit  I  dc  not 
und^Tjtand  why  we  do  not  act  in  the 
premises,  and  at  once,  to  end  all  wir  by  put- 
tint:  an  end  to  it,  for  it  Is  high  time  for  a 
a..    A.i-'J.:!  u^)  long  delayed 

Qur  de*tuiy  requires  that  we  .should  have 
maoe  ar:d  shiuld  use  the  power  to  accom- 
pUsn  the  saivaticn  of  civUizatr-n.  To  wait 
much  Ioniser  is  to  inherit  a  place  with  the 
other  buried  civiluations,  some  five  in  num- 
ber, which  never  had  the  Intestinal  for'itude 
to  sustain  and  to  maintain  the  principles 
fur  which  they  st<xxl 

Remember  Pearl  H.irbor.  and  thieateiied 
by  the  situitiou  in  Korea  ai  d  el^ewhore, 
with  Budyard  Kipling  we  may  truiiiiuliy 
aay: 

"Far  called  our  navies  melt  away 
On  dune  luid  headland  sinks  the  fire. 
Lo.  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Gone  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 
I>  rd  G<xl  of  H.  sts,  be  with  us  yet. 
I-cst  we  f  jrk.tet.   i»'st  we  foryet," 

Tli«  r',:ad  to  universal  peace  la  a  tor'uons 
jjath  anich  leads  down  the  dark  future 
tnruu^h  long  generations,  involvuii,  the 
Chnstiani2.itiun  cf  the  world — <<n  end  de- 
vou'ly  to  be  sought,  eventually  vo  be  ob- 
tained-  but  obviouAly  ages  hence. 

The  sober  realization  of  a  people  who  fall 
to  ailow  their  ideailsm  to  divorce  ihem  from 
stark  reality  and  a  clear  conception  of  the 
toibies  and  idiosyucracies  of  human  nature 
l;:ipre-..ses  the  fact  upon  them  that  just  so 
!  :  ,  .1-.  racMl  hatred  and  discrimination, 
to...ii^.inic  rivalry  bttween  nations  for  worid, 
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markets,  and  arrogant  nationalism  remain. 
disarmament    and    a    pacific    world    cannot 

be.    •     •     • 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  there  would 
never  again  be  another  world  war.  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  the  dawn  of  everlasting  peace 
was  near  at  hand.     •     •       • 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  human  nature 
has  changed,  but  the  hard  cold  facts  are 
that  no  plan  has  been  promulgated  in  our 
day  or  generation,  or  ever  wlU  be,  that  will 
change  human  nature  or  bring  about  the 
miUenium  by  contract.  No  covenant,  as  such 
alone,  which  has  ever  been  made  cr  will  be 
entered  into  in  thla  day  of  grace  between  and 
amone  nations  can  or  will  prove  a  perfect 
panacea  for  or  perfect  preventative  of  war. 
The  truth  is  that  neither  you  nor  I.  otir  chil- 
dren or  great-grandchildren  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  \in- 
necessarv  to  maintain  a  sufficient  force  to 
guarantee  safety  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

We  all  agree  that  was  is  evU.  We  agree  that 
war  is  the  prolific  mother  of  every  other  evil 
known  to  men;  llsease.  want,  croelty.  de- 
struction, hatred  of  man  for  man,  dictator- 
ships of  every  kind.  We  agree  that  what- 
ever values  may  come  out  of  war  are  far  offset 
by  the  brood  of  evils  it  invariably  spawns. 
We  agree  that  the  eradication  of  war  is  the 
prime  business  of  both  ethical  religion  and 
modern  civilization.  We  simply  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  Inference  or  assertion  tha*  war  is 
natural  and  unavoidable.  When  CordeU  Hull 
said:  "War  Is  not  an  act  of  Gkid;  it  Is  a  crime 
of  man."  the  reUgloua  conscience  said; 
"Amen". 

My  private  opinion  is  that  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  back  not  only  with  dollars  but 
with  the  necessary  force  the  edicts  issued 
by  the  United  Nations  we  stand  help- 
less.    •     •     • 

Whether  we  shall  come  through  standing 
up  to  survive  or  lying  down  to  lose  all  our 
liberty,    to   find   ourselves   in   the   limbo   of 
those    who    do    not    appreciate    what    they 
have  until  they  have  it  not.  is  something  we 
must  decide.     It  Is  later  than  you  think. 
Our  country  Is  losing  its  soul. 
It   has  taken  me  some  time,  fellow  Ver- 
monters.  to  realize  that   as  individuals   we 
do  not  appreciate  our  opporttinlties  nor  do 
we  discharge  our  responsibilities.     I  am  not 
going  to  preach  at  you,  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  that  we  are  responsible  lor  the  situation 
that   obtains,   and   nobody   else. 

Because  we  have  assumed  the  attitude, 
"let  George  do  it."  We  have  presumed  that 
someone  else  would  take  care  of  us  and 
everything  else  while  we  undertook  to  take 
good  care  of  ourselves. 

The  self-seekers,  the  weaklings,  the  so- 
called  and  would-be  liberals,  the  wild -eyed 
progressives,  the  crack-pot  feUow  travelers 
who  follow  or  are  foUowed  by  the  Commies 
or  affiliated  with  them,  the  parlor  pinks,  in 
short,  the  opportunists  in  every  field  dedi- 
cated to  subversion  and  perversion  have 
swarmed  Into  all  activities  In  which  we 
should  have  indulged,  and  taken  over  our 
responsibilities  everywhere  right  before  cur 
face  and  eyes.  With  ears  to  hear  and  eyes 
with  which  to  see.  we  have  neither  heard  nor 
seen      •     •     •  .      ,-- 

Our  countrv  has  come  a  long  way  in  178 
years  and  yet  at  the  peak  of  a  material 
greatness  with  which  no  other  nation  has 
ever  been  blessed,  there  is  a  feeling  of  inner 
Insecurity  spreading  over  the  length  and 
b'ead^h  of  the  land  among  all  classes  of 
people,  affording  exactly  the  opportunity 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  would 
destroy  us.  This  threat  has  reached  a  point 
where  It  very  seriously  threatens  our  exist- 
ence as  a  nation.    •     •     • 

The  house  cleaning  which  is  needed  every- 
where might  well  commence  in  Vermont, 
the  summer  home  of  Alger  Hiss,  and  a  place 
V  here  are  to  be  found  too  many  of  his  friends 
ard  admirers.     We  can  get  along  without 


them,  and  the  fact  that  we  tolerate  them  and 
undertake  to  alibi  the  reason  for  their  being 
here  is  no  credit  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  at  us  frcoa 
outside  the  State.    For  years  our  schools  and 
coUeges,  Nation-wide,  have  neglected  to  bring 
Into  the  lives  of  mUllons  of  young  Americans 
the  basic  spiritual  truth  which  is  the  root 
of    American    strength.     •     •     '     There    la 
very  little  religious  teaching,  but  imitead  it 
has  become  popular  to  claim  to  believe  that 
man  Is  nothing  more  than  a  superior  animal. 
It  is  trite,  but  It  is  true,  that  ordinary  hon- 
esty and  loyalty  are  being  disregarded  on  all 
Bides.     •     •     •     Men  and  women  in  impor- 
tant positions  in  Government  have  acted  as 
traitors  and  have  given  away  precious  secrets 
to  those  who  would  destroy  our  country,  and 
nobody   knows   how   many   like   them   have 
not  been  caught.    While  communism  of  the 
registered  variety  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
trolled by  law,  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  is  not  subscribed  by  our  fight  with  com- 
munism nor  to  be  treated  with  complacency. 
Men  of  great  force  and  persuasion,  gifted 
with  many  attractive  qualities,  extremely  dis- 
arming, ranking  today   among  the   famous 
men  of  our  time  have  probably  shaped  the 
trend  to  godlesaness  in  America  more  than 
all  other  forces  combined.     In  my  opinion, 
not  only  have  they  rejected  the  fundamental 
idea  on  which  our  Republic  is  founded,  but 
have  been  the  means  of  causing  millions  of 
others  to  follow  in  the  same  godless  path. 

So  far  as  the  futiire  is  concerned,  I  wonder 
if  there  wUl  be  a  future  for  my  grandchil- 
dren, or  If  they  will  ever  en)oy  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  which  have  been  accorded 
me  and  you.  If  such  a  standard  of  living  as 
we  have  enjoyed  shall  be  maintained,  or  is 
it  worth  the  price?  So  I  wonder,  and  hava 
wondered,  and  one  night,  believe  it  or  not. 
I  wrote  what  I  call  a  poem.  I  called  It  I 
Wonder,  and  this  Is  what  I  said; 


"As  once  I  wandered  at  eventide  alone 
In    rain-drenched    garden    paths    through 

flowers  and  weeds. 
I  wondered  if  any  day  and  sun  would  ever 

follow  to  atone 
For  all  the  wind  and  dark  had  done;   to 

which  no  heed  in  world  at  large 
Is  paid   by  those  who  idly  pass  to  waste 

both  lives  and  time  and  money  never 

earned. 
Lightly   burdened   by   thought   or   care   of 

whence  these  came  or  what  a  burden 

some  must  bear 
To  save  us  from  the  catastrophic  flair 
For  reckless,  wicked  waste  of  things  they 

claim  do  make  men  great! 

"Still  stand  I  wondering  what  will  be  their 
fate — 

The  fate  of  those  who  measure  not  nor 
calculate 

The  depth  to  which  by  Ill-considered  reck- 
lessness with  Uves  of  other  p)eople'8 
son,  and  dollars,  not  their  own. 

They  have  condemned  those  generations 
yet  unborn 

To  travail  such  as  other  age  has  never 
known." 

But  that  which  my  friend,  Hurd.  said  in 

answer  put  me  in  my  place  poetically  and 

otherwise  when  he  wrote: 

"The  scythe  that  severs  life  lays  waste  the 

world; 

The   hate    which   cumulates    to    wrath   la 

hurled 
Against   the  peace  which  trembled  like   a 

flower 
Upon  the  stalk  of  hope.    The  fatal  hour 
Has  struck.     •     •     •     Is  this  the  end 
Of  Hope?     The   ultimate  for   which  men 

spend 
Their  years  in  never-ending  toll  and  sweat? 
Is  this  the  doom  to  which  our  days  curvet 
like  moths  unable  to  resist  the  light 
Whose  flame  Is  death? 


"Thus  fell  the  boasted  might 
Of    Nineveh    and    Troy      •      •      •      thus 

Carthage  fell     •     •     • 
And  Babylon,    Shall  futvire  centuries  tell 
A  similar  story  of  otir  rise  and  fail 
To  depths  toe  deep  for  resurrection?     Call 
The  roll  of  systems  grown  obese  and  weak 
From  glutton;  apply  the  pure  erltique 
Of  reason  to  historic  facta  and  know 
The  ageless  truth  that  nations  cannot  sow 
The  retroactive  earth  with  hate  and  reap 
The  fruits  of  love.    Oblivion  lies  deep 
Upon  the  names  of  tyrant  men  and  states. 
Be  not  deceived,  for  time  reiterates 
The  unleametl  lessons  of  the  fruitless  past. 

"The  slashing  scythe  cannot  destroy  the  vast 
InslJstence  within  the  root.     The  ground 
Grows  quick  with  promise:  without  audible 

sound 
Or  visible  motion,  life  thrusts  toward  the 

light 
Like  secretive  grass  that  grows  despite 
The  devastation   of  the  scythe.    Madmen 

sow 
The  soil  with  steel.  Indifferent  to  woe 
Implanted!     Ignorant  of  Nemesis. 
Tomorrow  is  a  deep  and  dark  abyss 
Into  which  the  cruel  and  tin  Just 
Will   slide    and    vanlah.      Empires    fall    to 

dust — 
Democracies  will  follow  11  they  dare 
To  break  eternal  faith  with  man — despair 
Is  fertUe  soU  for  change.     Lay  waste  the 

earth — 
Apply  the  blade  to  beauty  and  to  mirth- 
Reduce  each  city  to  a  cluttered  grav»— 
Destruction  Is  not  final  if  we  save 
A  single  flbered  root  of  freedom.    Now 
Is  not  forever!    Walt  I    Somewhere,  some- 
how 
The  severed  stalk  of  liberty  shaU  rl««. 
Grow   green,   and   flower   under   frl«Ddli«r 
skies." 

God  alone  knows  how  late  the  hour  Is  for 
our  clvUlMtion.  It  may  be  later  than  we 
think.  But,  until  the  hour  of  midnight  strikes 
and  all  hope  vanishes,  ■we  mtist  work  at  our 
task  of  trying  to  do  our  duty  as  God  gives 
it  to  us  to  see  it.  seeking  peace  without 
fear  or  alarm,  but  ready  and  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  as  we  save  civilization. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  do;  to  do  less 
than  this  would  be  quite  useless. 

"God  bless  our  native  land! 
Firm  may  she  ever  stand. 

Through  storm  and  night; 
When  the  wild  tempesU  rave, 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 

By  Thy  great  mls^t. 

"For  her  o-uc  prayer  shall  rise 
To  God,  above  the  skies; 

On  Him  we  wait; 
Thou  who  art  ever  nigh. 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye. 
To  Thee  aloud  we  cry. 

God  save  the  state!" 


Tb* 


Crasa^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoMsnc 
IN  THE  SKNATX^OF  THE  UNITIED  ST.^TES 

Thursda^.  August  30. 19S1 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  tre- 
mendously  gratifled  that  there  is  appar- 
ently an  excellent  chance  that  ttie  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  will  carry  on 
the  anticrime  crusade  which  we  ol  th«e 
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SpeclAl  Crime  InvwOgatlng  Committee 
have  been  conducttng  since  May  of  1950. 
I  have  previously  placed  In  the  Rtc- 
OBD — on  Augmt  22  on  page  A5317  and 
on  Auguat  24  on  page  A5390— various 
matertali  which  I  have  issued,  or  w&ich 
have  been  published,  on  the  need  lor 
the  conttouation  of  the  InvestigaUon. 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  need 
for  a  probe  of  crime  and  corruption 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  area. 

The  newspapers  in  the  District  are 
to  be  eoocratttlated  for  their  tronendous 
interest  in  seeing  such  a  probe  con- 
dtictad.  In  addition  to  editorial  com- 
znents,  there  has  been  a  very  wide  news 
coverage  of  this  whole  matter,  and  I 
am  suz«  it  has  served  to  stimulate  the 
thinking  of  Members  of  the  Senate 

I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Recoid  at 
this  time  various  additional  materials 
pertinent  to  this  general  theme. 

First,  I  sbmild  like  to  include  the  text 
of  the  release  which  I  sent  out  last  Sun- 
day on  the  subject 

Seeond.  I  should  like  to  include  the 
text  of  an  editorial  which  was  carried 
in  the  Evening  Star  on  Tuesday.  August 
2a  This  editorial  was  enUUed  "In  Pair- 
Mss  to  Police. "  and  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  the  sentiments  which  it  expresses. 
It  rightly  pointed  out  that  In  all  fair- 
ness to  Xhs  police  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia they  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clear  their  collective  name. 

During  the  last  several  days  I  have  had 
to  cite  various  anonymous  letters  which 
have  come  to  me — letters  with  a  ring  of 
authenticit7.  letters  which  have  cast  a 
reflecdon  on  District  law  enforcement. 
I  have  had  no  alternative  in  doing  this. 
bwauae  these  anonymous  tips  are  the 
only  kbing  that  can  be  presented  at  this 
stage  in  Ueu  of  complete  investigative 
fM*"f  I  have  very  carefully  refrained. 
<a  eourae.  from  dfehig  any  names  men- 
tioned in  those  anonymous  tips,  because 
I  realise  more  than  anyone  that  the 
whole  proeedure  of  honoring  anmymous 
letters  is  eattronely  dangerous,  and  can 
do  Irreparable  harm  to  innocent  people. 
I  would  Infinitely  prefer  that  the  send- 
ers of  anQnymous  tetters  have  the  cour- 
age to  vnite  their  names  and  addresses 
ao  that  they  might  be  fully  questioned. 
However,  they  often  fear  retribution  and 
so  are  careful  to  avoid  specific  reference 
to  themselves.  I  feel  that  it  is  my  public 
duty  to  at  least  mKaoMoi  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  they  wrote  as  an  indication 
of  the  type  of  material  that  could  be  un- 
covered If  we  had  a  complete  investiga- 
tion. 

The  third  item  is  a  very  fine  letter 
which  I  rwaitly  received  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Hadler.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
home  rule  eommlttee  of  the  Democratic 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr. 
Hadler  points  out  the  relation  between 
the  home-rule  fli^t  and  the  fight  to 
dean  up  crlxae.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
I  raedve  such  splendid  letters  from  a 
Democratic  club,  but  seriously  speaking. 
I  am  grateful  to  have  received  It,  and  I 
Mk  y«t******"*«  cooaent  to  have  It  mlnt- 
•i  Id  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao.  i»«- 
Mdid  \9  the  ttstlnc  of  the  officers,  dl- 
fodva,  and  honorary  vice  presidents  of 
,  Jlli  otnir    aH  very  good  Deooocrats.  and 


including  many  follcs  whom  I  have  the 
honor  of  considering  fine  personal 
friends. 

Finally .  I  ask  unanimou.s  consf  nt  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRO  the  text  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  of  August  14.  en- 
titled  "Public   Apathy   to   Crime  " 

There  being  no  obiection  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Etatimknt  bt  Se-natob  Wilit 

AjfOWTMOTTS  LrTTBlS  Brf'OBT  PXT-OFFS  To  PC- 
r.lCX  TH  DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ARFA  RACKETS: 
WnJCT  BKKIWS  TX-Ul.  THAT  COMMERCE  OM- 
MTTITE   CAMT   ON   CXIVi:   FRCBE 

Time  Is  running  rut  in  •-:ur  ^enav  C^ims 
Commltree's  probe  and  *he  Commerce  C'  rr^.- 
mlttee  has  but  a  few  days  ti  dp*-!^-  -she- her 
or  not  It  wU!  carry  nn  ar'er  .''eptprr.bpr  i'^t 
the  job  whlrh  we  ha7*>  ini'latec!  If  --he 
Crime  Committee  dlfs  a*  the  end  -f  this 
month  and  the  Comme.-ce  C'-mm"*pe  de- 
lays its  decision  (becTUse  ^l  us  preoccupa- 
tion with  other  aPairsi  ihen  oijr  expert 
staff,  assembled  over  a  period  if  many  m-nths 
will  dtrperw?  and  the  whole  m'-mer.-um  of 
the  Investigation  i  which  already  has  been 
somewhat  lost  i  will  be  completely  dissi- 
pated 

A  ^eat  m?n7  mMfas^"^  have  f-'Tr.''  '-> 
me  endorsing  my  effnrt  to  try  t  .  z,"'.  x 
thorough  pf-be  m»-de  into  IMstrlrt  --f  C^'i'inv 
bla  7!ce  affair's.  Included  among  'u-h  mes- 
sages have  been  numerr;us  antnyrn  us  let- 
ters (many  with  a  clear  ring  of  autheri^icity  i 
reporting: 

(a)  .K  considerable  amount  of  pay--  T,'  ■  J 
law  enforcement  officers  up  and  d<  wn  t!:e 
line  so  that  they  would  ignrre  numhf  r-.  .ir.d 
horse  race  betttno:  operations  bei:u:  car- 
ried on  in  their  are^_s  in  b<-*h  'hp  D:=*r:ct 
and  in  adjacent  Maryland  and  Virginia  ci  un- 
ties. 

(b)  A  consequent  vast  Irxrea^e  m  the 
wealth  of  certain  law  enforcement  ffflcers — 
wealth  which  even  on  Its  Tery  face  is  ':  im- 
plet^ly  dUproportlonate  to  the  amount  of 
Income  which  they  would  have  from  their 
regular  duties. 

Organized  crime  can'^.ot  exi-t  without  pci.ce 
protection 

The  Senate  Crime  Committee  has  ;  r  '  »d 
that  no  major  organized  crune,  whetr.er  :• 
be  the  policy  racket,  horse  race  beitin»<  ur 
other  foraxa  of  gambling  can  pcs&ib'.y  e.xi.<t 
under  the  nofies  of  ttie  police  without  p.a:-p 
jonnlvance  and  protection  in  any  Anu'ricm 
city.  This  Is  as  true  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  it  is  every-Ahere  eWe  The 
Crime  Committee  has  also  proved  that  there 
la  probably  no  city  tn  the  country  wr.ere 
orgJinlzed  rackets  cannot  b^  smashtd  prac- 
tically over  night  If  the  wra^>8  are  ta.icen  iff 
and  If  policemen  honestly  and  fearles,s;y  set 
out  to  dc  the  Job  which  they  are  supp<-»etl 
to  do.  Organized  rackets  exist  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  it  Is  obvious  th;it 
there  have  been  pay-offs  all  along  the  ime 
It  i*  a  Tery  unhealthy  situation  -xherc  tl:e 
Mat  of  a  national  government  1»  p.irtlaUy 
polaoned  by  the  existence  of  crime  and  cor- 
ruption, particularly  amidst  a  gra".  e  na- 
tional emergency  while  men  are  giving  their 
lives  for  decency  and  freedom  oversea ^  It 
la  discouraging  to  the  morals  and  moraie 
of  the  Nations  youth   in   particular 

Home-rule  legLtlation  can  be  partial  rrrnedy 
Part  of  the  answer  will  come  when  District 
home-rule  legislation — which  1  have  previ- 
ously supported  and  which  I  still  8upp<jrt — 
la  passed  so  that  there  can  be  more  !.  cal 
naponalblllty  In  administration  o(  local 
problems.  The  present  home-rule  legisla- 
tion, wh.'le  It  Is  far  from  perfect,  at  lea*,: 
holds  out  the  possibility  of  citizen  p^u.ipa- 


•u,n  m  C  jvernmeni  nere.  1  think  It  la  un- 
:.jir  to  inform  the  people  of  the  DUtrict  of 
C'  '  ;:r.t-/,a  Th.it  crime  exists  in  their  midst 
and  \et  to  deny  them  the  opportunity  to  help 
pradicare  such  crime  by  their  own  Judicious 
use  ol  the  ballot. 

5u  =  plcion  «hould,  of  course,  not  be  cast  at 
•he  cverwhelmlng  bulk  of  District  area  law- 
ci::'  rcemer.t  uiBcera.  who  comprise  pr,jbably 
.i*  fi:.e  :i  body  of  policemen  as  any  American 
..rea  enjoys:  but  It  is  clear  to  everyone  con- 
rernpd  that  the  big  shots  In  organized  crime 
in  the  Capital  area  have  been  immune  from 
pro--:ecu')(.n  f<.r  far  tuo  long,  and  it  is  up  to 
u.s  •  I  tir.d  out  why  Immunity  dees  not 
happen   ,ic  :Klen!:i-.l!y. 

Anf.c^ime  >fumes  tend  to  die  dcun 
The  public  =!hou:d  not  be  fn<-)led  'nto 
thlnkinK  that  a  flurry  of  local  investigntlons 
and  headlines  ar^  ?'  'ng  to  solve  District 
crime  Flurries  '.ikp  *his  tend  often  to  pass 
over  with  ccmpan'tvely  little  permanent 
good  accomplished  a.-id  that  is  whv  it  is 
essential  that  the  Senate  Investlgatirvi  d'g 
deeper  and  help  strike  at  the  taproots  of 
crime  herp  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country 

Criminal  e},tdbh.ihments  nill  open  up  en 

September  1 
Criminals  all  over  the  United  States  are 
marking  the  days  ott  on  the  calendar  until 
I-Y:dav  night,  August  31,  when  the  Crime 
Committee  expires.  They  will  breathe  a  lot 
ea.sipr  Tvhen  cur  special  committee  dies  It 
1.?  rep-.rted  that  In  a  great  many  American 
n-..  r  'itv  .trpns.  hke  the  parishes  outside 
N-w  Orleans,  organized  gambling — now  un- 
rser  'he  \\A — expects  the  green  light  to  be 
ria.'^ned  on  Sei  tember  1,  and  expects  to  open 
up  Its  PstabiiEhmeiitfi  bigger,  wider,  and  mere 
} .-   n^•!!biy  than  ever 

A  great  many  missing  criminals  and  al- 
leged criminals  will  also  suddenly  turn  up 
out  ot  hiding  after  September  1.  having  suc- 
cessfully def.ed  the  United  States  Govern- 
ine:.t.  unless  new  subpenas  are  issued  for 
tnem  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
At  this  st.u-e  of  the  game,  it  looks  as  though 
the  top  criminals  cf  America  may  have  the 
last  laugh 

I  do  not  discount  all  of  the  many  excellent 
Invpstlsations  by  grand  Juries,  local  prose- 
cutors, and  other  rfflclals  now  under  way, 
nor  the  procre-is  which  has  been  made  in 
manv  .ther  resp>ects  as  a  result  of  our  Sen- 
ate Crime  Committee  piobe:  but  I  do  think 
that  there  is  an  unfortunate  false  sense  of 
se':unty  tjeing  built  up  In  the  American  pec- 
nlp  a  great  delusion  to  the  effect  that  tiie 
ieniite  Crime  Committee,  by  the  waving  of 
some  ma^ic  wand,  has  dealt  a  permanent 
blow  to  rr;nie  There  has  been  a  cons;der- 
able  public  nwaitening  and  much  progress 
h:!.-*  been  m.acte.  but  a  great  deal  more  must 
snil  be  d  >ne.  and  done  by  a  UT:tted  S-a:es 
Senate  ctimmlttee  itself. 

rom  -he  Washington  Eveniug  Slar  of 
August  28,   19511 
In  Faikness  to  thx  Police 

Dfrict  C-^mmlsslcner  Donahue  says  tl-.e 
p*.  ;-le  ■  i  Wa.shir.gton  have  a  ri^ht  to  kr.cw 
w^f^ther  there  is  a  close  and  unholy  alliance 
between  m.  .bsters  and  cftclals  of  the  D. strict 
government.  He  is  right  in  requesting  a 
th'T  u»;h  *.nve.<tuation  of  flying  rum.crs  and 
anonymc-us  charges  that  something  is  rotten 
with  the  Washington  Police  Department 

The  District  grand  Jury  already  has  begun 
an  inquiry  into  phases  cf  the  testimony  giv?n 
t>i  the  Senate  Crime  Committee  by  Charles 
E  Nelson  Maryland  horse  breeder  who  net- 
ted profits  from  a  business  he  said  might 
have  been  the  numbers  racket  Some  of  the 
Uiformaticu  obtained  by  Senate  Investisa- 
tcrs  la  reported  to  date  back  to  gambling 
cpt rations   in   this  area  beyond  the  statute 
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of  UmlUtions.  Because  the  grand  Jury's 
investigation  will  be  limited  In  scope  by 
that  statute,  Mr.  Donohue  auggesta  a  con- 
gressional Inqtilry.  The  DavU  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  District  Committee  already 
has  made  an  extended  Investigation  of  Dis- 
trict crime  conditions.  Is  It  true,  hut  recent 
developments  Indicate  that  further  probing 
by  some  congressional  group  might  be  pro- 
ductive. 

S<jme  of  the  anonymous  communications 
to  Senators  are  said  to  name  names  and  de- 
scribe incidents  reflecting  on  the  Integrity 
of  certain  local  police  officers.  Senator  WiLrr 
says  the  letters  assert  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  pay-offs  to  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers up  and  down  the  line  has  been  made 
to  protect  numbers  and  race-betting  rack- 
eteers. The  Senator's  public  disclosure  of 
these  anonymous  charges  tends  to  raise 
questions  In  the  mind  of  the  public  which 
ought  to  be  settled  one  way  or  another  with- 
out delay.  If  the  grand  Jury  cannot  get  at 
the  truth,  due  to  statutory  limitations.  Con- 
gress should  direct  one  of  Its  committees  to 
conduct  an  Investigation.  It  Is  only  fair  to 
the  ofllcers  accused  and  to  the  police  de- 
partment as  a  whole  that  the  allegations  be 
checked  for  fact  or  falsity. 


DEMOCkATlC    Cl-tTB    OF    THI 

DiaraiCT  of  Colombia, 
Washington.  D   C  .  August  21.  1951. 
Hon.  AurxAJfon  Wnxr, 
Senate  Office  Btiiiding, 

Waaliin^on.   D    C. 
DcAs  SsNAToa  Wiurr:  It  was  good  to  bear 
your  statement  advocating  the  development 
of  Washington  into  a  model  American  city, 
one  of  which  all  of  us  can  be  Justly  proud. 

As  you  so  knowingly  pointed  out  there  is  a 
need  for  a  clean-up  of  the  gambling  and 
narcotics  rings  that  have  infested  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  some  time  and  this 
vital  work  must  begin  at  once. 

In  all  American  cities,  through  our  cher- 
ished democratic  processes  the  local  citizenry 
can  prevent  such  a  menace  from  uklng  root 
by  electing  officials  who  will  be  diligent  in 
their  duty  of  discharging  their  public  trust. 
These  cfllciala  must  serve  ths  best  Interest  of 
their  people  because  they  must  answer  to 
them  directly — not  indirectly 

All  Amertcan  cities,  SenatOT,  except  one, 
the  one  that  you  and  otbers  have  pointed 
out,  where  crime  conditions  are  the  worst 
in  America  today,  our  own  voteless,  voiceless 
National   Capital. 

The  burdening  and  time-consuming  duties 
of  the  congressional  "city  fathers"  often 
cause  the  local  problems  to  be  slighted,  and 
this  is  such  a  case  brought  to  light. 

The  gambling  rackets  and  narcotics  trade 
are  not  new  to  the  people  of  Washington, 
they  have  suffered  with  these  things  for 
years,  but  have  been  helpless  to  take  direct 
democratic  action  to  correct  this  evil  condi- 
tion. 

TLe  hearings  of  the  Senate  Crime  Commit- 
tee Iiave  clearly  brought  out  before  the 
public  that  any  city  government  can  stamp 
out  the  rackets,  flourishing  therein,  within 
24  hours  If  it  is  of  Uie  dtspositlon. 

At  this  time  the  paopte  ot  Washington 
have  taken  renevwd  hope  in  tbe  coniprtHiuaa 
home  rule  bUl  now  pasMd  by  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  to  provide 
a  good  .American  city  government  which  can 
clean  its  own  house  and  give  the  Nation  a 
model  American  city  for  its  capital 

You  may  stirely  have  the  appreciation  of 
all  the  people  of  Washington  lor  your  lead- 
ership in  bettering  the  Nation's  Capital. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  have  the  honor  to 
remain. 

Most   respectfully   yours. 

WiLLUja  F   Padlis,  Ja.. 
Chairman.  Home  Rule  Committee. 
•Dfllcers:     Arthur    Clarendon    Smith.    Sr.. 
president:    William  F.  Fadler.  Jr  .  esecutlre 
▼ice  president;  John  K.  Ivans,  vice  preslditnt: 


tb*.  Istelle  Whiting,  rice  prealdent;  CapC. 
■dward  IVcrett.  treasturcr;  Miss  Utha  Gray 
Smith,  assistant  treasurer:  Mrs.  Vivian  House, 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  G«rtrude  Jay  Scott, 
corresponding   secretary. 

PubUclty  clialrman:  Paul  A.  Thels. 

Board  of  directors:  Arthur  Clarendon 
Smith.  Sr.,  chairman;  Urs.  Estherlene  Bell; 
Reldar  D.  Claffj;  Maynard  DeWltt:  Capt. 
Edward  Everett;  WtlUam  F.  Fadler,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
Anne  T.  Kelly;  Herbert  Leeman;  Robert  Mars; 
George  Morlarity;  Mrs.  Arthur  Clarendon 
Smith,  Sr. 

Honorai7  vice  presidents:  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  Mrs.  Charles  F,  Brannan.  Mrs.  Oscar 
Chapman.  Hon.  George  Neese  Clark.  Hon. 
Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Donaldson. 
Mrs.  Julien  N.  Prtant,  Senator  Clyde  R.  Hoey, 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Htunphrey.  Senator  Bstes 
Kefauver,  Hon.  J.  Howard  McGrath,  Hon. 
Bumlta  S.  Matthews.  Senator  Matthew  M. 
Neely.  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  Brig.  Gen. 
Louis  H.  Benfrow,  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Renfrew, 
Senator  John  J.  Sparkman,  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry 
H.  Vaughan. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  August 

14,  19511 

Pxmjc  Apatht  to  Cann 

The  district  attorneys  of  the  country  are 

in     better     position     than     most     men     to 

appraise    our    current    moral     atmosphere. 

They    are    also    among    the    least    likely    to 

exaggerate  our  shortcomings. 

So  when  the  National  Association  at  Coun> 
ty  and  Proaeeuttng  Atoimeys  at  Its  national 
conwntian.  sxpreasi  "deep  concern  over  the 
evidence  of  a  breakdown  In  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  otir  cltiaenry,"  the  Nation 
can  well  believe  that  there  is  Indeed  "an 
alarming  Indifference  to  moral  standards  and 
basic  Ideals." 

The  keynote  of  the  convention  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  return  to  high  concepts  of  moral- 
ity by  the  people  generally.  The  prosecutor. 
It  was  pointed  out  again  and  again,  cannot 
enforce  the  laws  against  such  evils  as  gam- 
bling and  dope  "unless  the  psychology  of  our 
people  is  affected  with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
kind  of  crime  they  promote."  In  a  climate  of 
"public  apathy"  on  many  phases  of  crime,  the 
prosecutor  Is  in  difficulty  at  the  outset.  He  Is 
lucky  if  he  can  get  the  courts  to  assess  eren 
a  small  fine  against  erUdooa — a  One  which 
will  be  lookBtf  upon  moely  as  "an  expense  of 
doing  business." 

The  district  attorneys,  are,  of  cotirse,  right 
in  what  they  say.  Any  law  can  be  enforced 
if  the  people  are  solidly  behind  It:  no  law  can 
be  a  complete  success  in  the  face  of  public 
Indifference.  And  there  are  trxlay  many  in- 
dications that  indifference  has  become  wide- 
spread. 

The  astonishing  reaction  of  many  of  those 
caught  cheating  at  West  Point  Is  one  evi- 
dence of  how  low  some  of  us  hold  the  funda- 
mental virtue  of  common  honesty,  The  "in- 
fluence" selling  and  buying,  revealed  In  the 
RFC  and  other  Investigations,  Is  another 
proof  of  low  standards. 

In  a  truly  moral  society,  such  aberrations 
would  bring  forth  high  and  general  indig- 
nation. Today  they  seem  merely  to  encour- 
age ottkBTB  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  geiicrml 
feeling  seems  to  be:  "If  he  got  by  with  It.  so 
can  I." 

To  remedy  such  a  situation,  we  must  have 
an  entering  wedge.  The  police,  the  district 
attorneys,  and  the  courts  can  here  do  their 
part.  They  can  give  better  enforcement  of 
the  law  than  the  people  demand.  If  they 
themselves  are  convinced  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  getting  their  necks  out.  The  educa- 
tors and  the  church  people  can  also  do  a 
better  Job  than  they  have  so  far  done,  meas- 
ured by  results. 

The  decent  forces  erf  our  country  must  still 
be  a  big  majority.  If  they  will  band  together, 
apathy  wtU  end.  So  long  as  they  timidly 
"mind  their  own  busineM."  crini*  and  "get- 
Ung  by  with  murder"  will  flourish. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHAll  BUTLER 

OF  UaaTLANS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  AuQust  30, 1951 

*lr.  BUTIjER  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
t-Yesident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rzcord  an  editoriai  entitled  'Preedoni 
Unadulterated. "  reprinted  frc»n  the  Ak- 
ron Beacon -Journal,  which  refers  to  an 
address  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrickxxI 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago  relative  to  the  proposed  covenant 
on  freedom  of  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the 
Rzcord.  as  follows: 

FIEZDOIC    UWAmrtTKKATID 

Senator  John  W.  Bkicxxx,  of  Ohio,  does 
not  make  a  habit  of  i»wsentlng  bouquets 
to  the  State  Department,  but  b«  had  a  iikxI- 
inttAj  kind  word  to  say  for  the  Depart- 
ment the  oUier  day.  Titkin«  note  of  ttic 
fact  that  the  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil had  denounced  a  proposed  covenant  on 
freedom  of  Information,  the  Ohio  Republi- 
can said  it  appeared  that  tlxe  State  Depart- 
ment had  finally  become  aware  of  the  Im- 
posslbUity  of  drafting  a  universally  accept- 
able definition  of  fundamental  freedoms. 

The  sort  of  freedom  of  Information  de- 
scribed In  the  UN  covenant  was  no  freedom 
at  all.  Judged  by  American  standards.  As 
Baicxxa  said,  it  would  leagallae  a  host  of 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Perliaps  naively,  the  ITnited  States  took 
the  lead.  5  or  6  years  ago.  in  the  attempt 
to  estatiUah.  through  the  UX  a  vorid-wUle 
acceptance  of  the  AmerlcMi  concept  of  free- 
dom of  information.  It  soon  beeame  app«r- 
ent.  however,  that  maay  foreign  govern- 
ments were  determined  to  hedge  freedom 
with  restrictions  and  penalties.  The  cove- 
nant finally  drafted  guaranteed  no  galr.s 
anywhere  and  as  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  it  represented  an  unthinka- 
ble retreat  from  the  Constitution. 

BaiCKEx  stated  an  tinpleasant  fact,  but  a 
fact  nevertheless,  when  he  said: 

"Moet  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions subordinate  the  tights  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  power  of  the  state  under  some 
form  of  communism,  fascism,  or  socialism. 
It  was  fantastic  to  expect  that  these  coun- 
tries would  enter  into  any  agreement  recog- 
nizing the  principles  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal freedom  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Deelantloii  of 
Indcpendenee. " 

Tbe  Seeator  UiIMtw  ttaat  tts  eapeitence  In 
the  futile  effort  to  spreMl  trmOfom  of  Infor- 
mation should  be  a  lesson  to  the  State  De- 
partment. He  wants  the  Department  to 
serve  notice  that  "the  baau:  Uberties  of  the 
American  people  will  not  be  com{Ht)ml»ed 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  agreement  on  an 
international  bill  of  rights." 

A  declaration  of  this  kind  might  put  an 
end  to  the  effort  to  achleTe  such  a  bill  of 
rights.  But  if  additional  liberties  can  be 
gained  tcx  foreign  peoples  only  by  sacrUiclng 
freedoms  wlilch  are  traditional  here,  the  sub- 
tect  may  as  well  be  dropped  at  once.  The 
State  Department  would  only  be  dealing 
frankly  with  the  U.  N  If  it  wer^  to  make  the 
axmounoenient  urged  by  Bucxza. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  psiri«8Ti.vAiriA 
IN-  THE  SZSATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mmnimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcoio  an  editorial 
entitled  "Yalta  Agreement  Was  Great 
Tragedy,"  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Wa^ilncton  <Pa.>  Observer. 

Th«r«  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vac  ondcred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  (oDovs; 

Ymlxa  i^mwMXttn  W»«  OntAt  TMctsr 
TtM  ^ght  B«pu>>ll<^A'>  IdacArthur  invntl- 
gaton  who  term  TaiU  •  grwt  tragedy  are 
right.  Tbc  aecret  protocol  on  China  U  an 
u^y  diAptar  in  AJnerlcaa  dlplomatU:  his- 
tory. It  was  at  Yalta  that  the  United  StatM 
Bacrtaoad  principle  for  expediency,  and  thU 
shameful  fact  ihotilU  not  be  overlooked  In 
the  contro¥«ny  over  whether  (or  fcy  whom) 
the  mitad  Statea  was  betrayed. 

In  tbe  Atlantic  Charter,  later  adhered  to 
In  prtodpla  by  BuMia,  th«  signators  agreed 
to  nek  no  temtorlal  aggrandlznneDt  from 
ttkc  war.  Talta  TioUted  that  by  giving  Rus- 
sia tbt  otbor  half  of  SaJkhalln  Island  and  the 
KurllM.  A  promise  publicly  made  to  the 
paopto  at  Um  world  was  secretly  vioUted. 

In  tba  Cairo  declaration,  moreover.  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  bad  propoaod  complete 
rcatocftttoa  at  Chinese  sovereignty  over  Uah- 
churla.  But  at  TalU  Uicy  al«o  dishonored 
that  pfoaataa  by  giving  Ruasia  special  prlv- 
Uagaa  la  Manchuria,  including  what  amount- 
ad  to  ball  ownanhip  of  two  railroads.  Tliis 
a£t  waa  alao  a  betrayal  of  Amarlca's  tradi- 
tional opn-door  policy. 

That  tbla  deal  gave  away  th*  territorial 
rights  of  this  oounuys  ally  China,  without 
Chtsa*!  kaovladga  or  oonaant  U  another  of 
na  ■hffi**»*t  aapaets.  The  Talta  protocol 
statad  that  Booarralt  would  undertake  to 
naka  Cblaag  giv*  Runla  what  PDB  prom- 
taad.  lUa  la  not  the  sort  of  role  in  th« 
wOKld  tbat  to  eonatotant  either  with  Amerl- 
eaa  prtadplaa  or  tbe  national  interest. 

Tba  world  plctura  might  be  no  less  dark 
todaf  tf  Boowvatt  bad  mad*  no  such  deal  at 
Talta,  b«t  AflBarloui  haada  would  be  cleaner. 


not  want  future  crr.Tuct-.  ri  r   -^ur  supplies 
awarded     In     indusTial     c  n.munUles     Ukc 
Bridgeport    or    uidus'r'.il    ?M'es    UHe    Con- 
r.ecnciit       He  war's  r.e-x  Ucu  r  es  to  be  built 
(j'U  In  the  praU.en   ".tc  ■*•  ■'  rfs,  t:-.d  the  deso-ts 
so  ihey  can*  be  M*.  •»;':■.  a*cm  bombs. 
That's  what  tbe   r.i.i.:'   ?•!  ■=. 
Aa   li   matter      f    far-     .Tsuir.::ig    that    the 
Ruasirtns  have  the  h'^  rr.  b.  mb  and  assuming 
that  they  ml«ht  wat.t  :.■  c'.r'v  ''  ''J"   ""  •^'^^ 
fin?    day.    tbe-e    is    -r^ly      ■:•■    '-.    derense 
aealn.t  it    .a  d   'hit   is  to   ha-. ^  >'i'h  a  net- 
wo;'i  or   radar   dx.a  .ntercept'^r  planes  as  to 
nvikf  1*  virtually  u-npcaslble  for  any  Rxttslan 
plane  to  gel  '"ver  us 

OTherwise  the  R-..-.si.ir.  '^  u'.-l  t-^  '■"" 
concent  to  drop  •.hen  !•  :r^s  r.  >.--.»  "i  ri 
City.  Chlcag'X  Washing-Mr.  or  other  targcla 
which  they  cruldn  •  -^siolv  mlas.  without 
bcUiering  to  hunt  .ip  i-.d-ustry  In  the  woods. 
They  could  ;tra:ic;:  ■.•;.'  wh.-le  transportation 
Fystei  >  by  it:ioc)cini:  vit  the  important  rail 
centers  unless  President  Truman  also  In- 
tends to  m-vp  thp  - v.'.road^  ir.M  tbe  woods 
where  *:icre  n:er.  '.  any  people,  aa  a  matter 
of  saJet- 

But  lets  nnslder  the  rri-'irral  aspects  of 
the  Presider:' s  p"H^am,  \'.   •*"■•  w.jrd  "prac- 
ticTl"    <~:\v.    be    appl.ed    tt:    .i 
stroeity 

1  It  means  that  the  preset.' 
which  have  the  rae:;.  the  mjch.ner 
kn-rw-bow  to  product'  what  th*"  .A.-my.  Nary, 
and  Air  Ffirce  need  in  the  miiiiniu  ii  p-j** ; c . e 
time,  arc  to  be  ces^lected 

2.  It  means  that  ne**  factories  a.-e  i-  te 
built  and  that  the  Job  of  equippir.g  .h.  -e 
factcries  with  the  necessary  t-"  Is  aiiU  ni.i- 
chlnery  will  co::i.stitute  a  terr-ftc  arftir.  or.  ux 
materials  and  manpower,  ail  of  which  must 
be  subtracted  from  our  actual  -^r^  duciiv  n 
of  ma.erlala  neetied  fir  w  ir  u-.- 

3.  It  meana  tin  enormou-s  increase  n.  tr» 
coet  of  the  whole  preparednosh  •^rokft.^ir.  p:  li 
a  long  delay  In  malcmg  the  program  efre,i:'.>-. 

Aside  from  that  Its  a  g(;o<l  idea  It  ccni-s 
pretty  near  to  being  top«  aniv^n^  the  dan.- 
fool  Ideas  which  emanate  Irom  Wa*liii.vt..n 
these  days. 


His 
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■n 

st.x-k  is 


m- 
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such    mon- 

f  actor  lea 
ana  the 


EAiEWBlOW  OF  RSIIARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mmaTLeairu 
BBMATB  OP  THK  UHITKD  8TATCB 
ThuTtday.  Av^gutt  30. 1951 

llARTIN      Mr.  Prcaklent.  I  ask 
oooaent  to  hate  printed  in 
of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
■How  Not  To  Prepare."  which 
In  tbe  Bridgeport  Post  of  Au- 
IMl.     It  refers  to  the  Preal- 
,*»  dlipcnal-of -industry  policy. 

no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  ba  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 


low  Mot  To  Puran 

ttaae  that  tbe  Nation  aa  a  whole 
laat  in  particular  woka 
iBwardnaas  of  i*rfl«ulent  ITu- 
.-of-induatry  policy.     U^  does 


tells  •>.:!■  hf'  :\r'-epTpd  th»  horw;  In  part  pay- 
ment f  a  debt  oxed  by  an  acquaintance  In 
Sprin^if id.  Mais  Virgan  called  the  little 
critter— he  A:if>  ■  nly  14  handa  high  — a  "Dutch 
horse."  b-it  *hy  he  .ippiied  that  deslgnat; 
to  the  f ■  r»'f.i'her  ;.'  rfli  the  M'-r^'a 
a  questl'  ^     . 

What  R.a'-.frs  Is  -h:!*  the  schi:x>l  tencher  s 
steed  was  stror.e.  d- ci:e,  ', bed-en*:.  q-;ick  in 
responae.  intea««iy  enerhftic,  cajiabie  ;f  cut- 
puUlng  much  larger  horsen. 
i:oraries  named  him  'Figure 
was  entered  In  tlv.-  :>  ^.k^  a.,  ^'J  is;.:.  Morgan" 
In  memory  of  hi^  wA  '..<  r.  The  teacher  ditd  i;: 
1798.  hla  "Eutch  horse'  lived  uiitt!  ".itll. 
Meanwhile,  the  valiant  little  staili^  .-.  had 
pr.ved  his  power  "to  project  hla  >  "^n  cu.ir- 
actcrlstlcs  through  succetsl'.e  generut:  .:.-,  to 
remote  descendants."  Ani  ;ng  his  j-t  4er.y 
wtre  the  celebrated  CfDerul  G  ites.  Eor.r.l..^- 
ton.  Mansfield.  Ma^'elian.  U'ysses.  Caaaeld. 
Niles,  Ooldfleld,  N^d..'.  a.nd  Mentor-  all  mag- 
nificent creatures.  The  tribe  now  runs  into 
thcurands  of   members 

Much  cf  the  cre<llt  U  due  to  Col,  J.se'^h 
Battell.  the  founder  cf  the  ofllcial  register  cf 
tbe  breed.  He  established  the  farm  at  Mid- 
dlebury  la  1907  ami  gave  it  io  the  Ui^ited 
States  Government  the  foil  w'.ng  year.  Tbe 
D-  partment  of  Agrlrultur*"  maa*  the  p\2ce 
a  center  of  the  «c  i  nee  of  hippology— th^ 
practical  art  cf  j  r<.ducin«  and  r.i..';.::::  S.ie 
horses.  SUtlsrics  ,nmpiled  there  are  Ui^ed 
by  lareedere  ihi' uvhout  the  world.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Euiget  recommended  disc  ;.- 
tiP.uance  of  Federal  supervis:  ;n  '^hta  '  li.' 
.^rmv  Cfased  to  b«  interested  In  M<  reans 
but  a  V  ,!y  h:^s  b«»en  found  f;ir  carrying  on 
U»e  stocK  under  Vermont  State  manaee- 
ment.  Sach  direction  should  be  and  un- 
doubtedly A  HI  be  appreciated  by  all  human 
friends  of  h',>rses. 


Hie  Morf  aa  Hone  Farm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VKSMOlfT 

W  THI  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  oT.MLd 
Thursday  AuQUSt  30.  1951 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  constrit  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edit  ra! 
entitled  "The  Morgan  Horse  Farm  ' 
which  appeared  In  the  V/a5hini:ton  Sur 
today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori.il 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows : 

The  Morgan  Hoajr  Farm 
People  Interested  in  equUic  a.lairv  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  the  famoua  United  States 
Morgan  Horse  Farm  In  Wey bridge  Township, 
a  miles  north  oi  Middl«bury.  Vi..  is  not  to 
be  cloaed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
in  charge  of  the  place  since  1908.  has  released 
it  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  the 
breeding  cX  noble  Morgans  will  continue. 
Back  or  this  news  lies  a  fascinallmj  mystery 
story  which  probably  never  will  be  solved. 

NotKXty  knows  where  the  first  Morgan  h<.irse 
canM  from  or  what  his  ancestry  wa^  His 
owner,  at  the  moment  when  hia  career  iu>  a 
historic  steed  began  in  1795  was  an  obscure 
Few  Bngland  school  teacher,  Justin  Morgan 
by  name  How  the  animal  was  acqvnred  by 
Morgan  never  has   been   settlco.       rradit.ou 


Freedom  of  the  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE  SENATt   OP  THE  UNTTED   STATES 

Thursday.  August  30.  1951 

Mr.  ERICKER.  Mr  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Iht'  Appt-ndix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
.  :  •;r;.<i  This  Pre.s.'*  Freedom."  which 
.ippfured  m  the  Columbus  Evening  Dls- 
patcli  on  Auzust  28.  1951. 

There  btinK  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wai  c-dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follo'x-:- 

I  HI>i     FSEAS     PBUCOM 

I'.  IK  ajii.iaatic  in  a  frightened  and  t-.n- 
U.-ied  wi  rid  that  control  and  repreasl-  n  and 
ri-fttriction  ihould  iuggest  themselve*  as 
g'.iuf.m'.i-r^    and    protector*    "t    freedom 

But  they  are  in  fact  betrayers  of  free- 
d<  nv  And  It  haa  happened  In  our  rwn 
time*  tn;it  they  have  been  tlie  execution- 
ers  jf   ireedom. 

It  is  easy  <'nough.  for  Instance,  to  say 
that  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  pr^'ss 
1:;  the  United  States — or  anywhere — car- 
ried! with  It  an  cb'.lgatlon  on  the  part  of  the 
preM  to  present  accurate,  factual  Informa- 
Tu  :i.  or  as  Mr».  Utterback  In  a  letter  on 
thu  p.ige  todav  quotes  the  New  York  Times 
as  j.ivu:>;  that  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
1  ;:  rniation  is  so  complicated  that  the  U  N. 
(if  iJtd  ti^  handle  the  subject  under  a  spe- 
C1.U  and  separate  commlasion. 

What  ihls  commission  might  do  better 
than  the  experience  of  mankind  has  done 
m  hundreds  of  years  of  diiBcuIt  and  pain- 
;u]   e;:ort   toward  defining  and  establlaliuij; 
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fr**^d  m  of  the  press  may,  however,  be  ques- 
tioned. And  It  haa  been  questioned  by  the 
United  States  representative  on  the  com- 
mission who  has  opposed  the  U.  N.  conven- 
ti<jr.  on  press  freedom  as  too  restrictive:  as, 
in  fact,  constituting  control  of  the  press 
rather  than  freedom  of  the  pre?«. 

It  was  140  years  from  the  time  of  John 
Mi;*  r.  5  defiance  of  the  press  licensing  laws 
of  G.'-eat  Britain  when,  in  1644  the  great  poet 
and  pamphleteer  printed  his  "•.Areopagitica. 
a  speech  for  the  liberty  of  tinllcensed  print- 
ing tc  the  parliament  of  England"  (and  got 
away  wrh  it  '  to  Lord  Mansfield's  definition 
of   pre^s    freedom. 

Mansfield  finally  summed  up  the  whole 
?.nd  c  mplete  idea  cf  freedom  of  the  press  m 
1734  when  he  said,  simply,  that  "the  liberty 
'~1  the  press  consists  in  printing  without  any 
previous  license,  subject  to  the  consequences 
of  the  law  '" 

A:,d  thiit  Is  the  basis  for  the  ...-chibiticn 
on  Congress  in  the  first  pniendment  to  our 
Ccnsxitution  forbidding  i:  to  pass  any  law 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press 

Tii"  ■'responsibility"  of  the  press  to  pre- 
sent acc'.irtite.  factual,  or  any  other  kind  of 
ir.formaticn  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  basic 
and  ai;-p*rvading  importance  of  freedom. 
Ti  raise  the  question  at  all  is  to  drag  a  very 
red  a.nd  very  odoriferous  herring  into  the 
di.scu  =  Eion. 

The  responsibility  of  the  press  '.s  to  be 
free  t..)  print  anything  it  decides  is  worth 
printing.  Then,  if  it  has  offended  by  mjur- 
ir.g  the  reputation  of  an  individual,  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  a  people,  the  financial 
i.".teenty  of  a  corporation,  it  may  be  called 
to  account  by  the  cctirta. 

Any  attempt  to  define  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  is  an  attempt  to  restrict  and  sup- 
press It  Any  attempt  to  restrict  it  as  the 
U  N  convention  has  attemrted  to  do — to 
make  it  responsible  for  the  feelings  of  for- 
eign monarchs  or  other  foreign  govern- 
mental agencies — Is  to  deny  freedom  of  the 
press  the  very  soul  of  Its  being. 

Ge.':uine  responsibility  is  self-unposed. 
The  press  of  America  naturally  knows  what 
is  decent  and  what  is  truthful  and  f-'ctual. 
It  n.iturany  knows  the  fate  of  those  publish- 
ing ventures  which  mislead,  which  lie.  which 
print  lascivious  and  obscene  material,  and 
which  libel  Individuals  or  maliciously  and 
wrcngfully  attack  corporate  structures.  The 
press  itself  Is  one  in  opposing  these  prac- 
tices. Its  sense  of  responsibility  Is  unusually 
high. 

Respcnslbllity  imposed  by  law— or,  as  In 
th  '  case  of  the  U.  N  Convention,  by  treaty— is 
not  responsibility  tt  all. 

It  U  merely  a  tightening  and  a  lessenmg 
cf  tl  e  field  in  which  a  free  press  naturally 
and  normally  performs. 

In  such  restrictions  lies  the  evil  of  even 
greater  mlsrepresenutlons  and  misunder- 
standing among  nations,  for  unless  the  full 
light  U  permitted  to  play  on  what  Is  hap- 
pening m  the  world  the  destruction  which 
could  ( and  perhaps  would  i  be  devised  In  the 
great  areaj  of  darkness  arbitrarily  Imposed 
by  s  legal  deflnlUon  of  responsibility  could 
well  bring  ultimate  ruin,  with  desolation 
and  death  for  us  alL 


Fatvre  latenatioBal  Mai^Mwer  AdiMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


) 


IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNTIISD  STATBB 

Thursdav.  August  30. 1951 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.   President,  during 
the  years  of  consideration  of  the  lm> 


porta nt  displaced  persons,  expelled  per- 
sons and  related  problems,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  have  had  numerous  con- 
tacts with  Msgr.  Edward  Swanstrom. 
director  of  war  relief  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and 
with  his  able  associates,  including  Rev. 
Aloysius  J.  Wycislo. 

Monsignor  Swanstrom  serves  also  as 
chairman  of  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies.  Displaced  Persons 
and  Refugee  Committee,  and  in  tliat  ca- 
pacity, as  in  others,  he  has  been  a  source 
of  invaluable  suggestions  for  those  of  us 
who  have  been  interested  in  America's 
fulfillment  of  her  hamanitarian  respon- 
sibilities down  through  the  years. 

Because  I  am  leaving  for  the  Japanese 
Treaty  Conference  m  San  Francisco  this 
afternoon,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  comment  in  a  Senate  address  regard- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  Moasignor 
Swanstroms  telegram,  namely,  provi- 
sions of  our  mutual  aid  bill  dealing  with 
movement  of  surplus  manpower.  I  do 
however,  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  its 
text  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  earnestly  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  it  because  I  feel  that 
it  represents  not  only  the  seasoned  judg- 
ment of  church  and  lay  leaders  who  have 
been  working  with  might  and  main  on 
Europe's  manpower  problems,  but  it 
represents  a  clear  voice  of  America's  own 
conscience  in  dealing  with  this  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  To«K,  N.  T  .  August  29    1951. 

Hon.    ALrxANDEH  WlLXT. 

United  Statei  Senate, 

Washington,  D  C: 

As  chairman  of  the  American  Council  of 
Volunteer    Agencies'   displaced    persons    and 
refugee   committee   composed   of    the   ma}or 
voluntary     immigration     agencies     in     the 
United   States,   among   whom   are   American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  American  Jew- 
ish Distribution   Committee.  Church  World 
Service.   Hebrew   Sheltering   and   Immigrant 
Aid    Society.    Lutheran    Resettlement    Serv- 
ice.    United     Service     for     Wew     Americans. 
Un'ted   SUtes   Committee   for   the   Care   of 
European    Children.    War    Reliaf    Services — 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and 
others.  I  urge  your  fuilest  support  of  H    R. 
SI  13    and    am    particularly   concerned    that 
there  be  clearly  established  during  the  de- 
bate that  tt  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  that  the  use  of  CCA  funds  for  the 
maremenc  of  surplus  manpower  from  West- 
ern Europe  wUl  be  wlthlield  from  any  in- 
ternational organization,  institute,  or  offlca 
which   has  among  Its   membership   nations 
which  are  Communist  or  Communist-domi- 
nated.     Tbe    prov-islon    that    a    specialized 
temporary    operatioruil    organization    which 
has   as  its  sole   purpose   the  movement   of 
surplus  manpower  from  Western  Europe  to 
areas    of    the    world    where    manpower    is 
needed    ftw    economic   development    is    the 
soimdest  approach  in  meeting  tills  graveat 
of  human  problems  confronting  the  West- 
em  World  in  its  efforts  to  estabUah  common 
security.    This  is  the  position  of  th.!  agen- 
cies I  have  the  hooor  to  represent  and  haa 
been  clearly   indicated  by  us  to   Assistant 
Secretary  ot  Stata  Hlckenoa  and  members 
of  the  Foreign  Reiattoos  Committee. 
Magr.  EDwam  K.  Swairataosc. 
War  Relief  Services — ^rational  Cat?i- 
oiic  WelJOTt  Conference. 


Hie  Veto  Power  ■  tkt  Uaicd  Nakiou 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaAOo 

IN  THE  SI'JJATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  30.  1951 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  guest  editorial  written  by  A.  D. 
Quaintance.  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Denver  Post.  Mr.  Quaintance  is  a 
profund  student  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  and  is  anxious  to  get  nd 
of  the  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
OBD.  SLS  follows: 

Ltt    THKEE-FoxniTHs    Vote    Rtruici    Diadlt 
Veto    Powta — Amixica  s     P.^Trmw     Cotru> 

M.\K£  RE.KL   U    N 

(By  A   D  Quaintance) 

The  gr-at  Professor  Barr  te'ls  us  that  ihe 
whole  world  is  in  a  condition  of  chaos  and 
revolution  and  Instead  of  being  in  for  one 
more  war  we  will  l>e  In  for  perpetual  war 
until  everyone  Joins  ttie  human  race  and 
studies  the  bold  new  program  series. 

Rather,  what  we  need.  I  believe,  is  to  go 
back  to  the  l>old  old  program  of  our  fore- 
fathers and  Independence  Hall  In  Phila- 
delphia where  we  can  lear^i  the  tiistory  of 
the  founding  of  the  greatest  Nation  tn  tlie 
world. 

The  Immediate  p«iat  Presi'*ent  of  the 
United  States  thought  so  little  of  our  form 
of  government  that  he  spent  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  propa- 
gandize the  wca-d  "democracy"  in  order  to 
perpetuate  the  Democratic  Party,  a  trick 
which  was  quite  simple  and  eflectlTe. 

Our  own  children  and  moat  of  our  citizens 
do  not  even  now  know  tiiat  we  are  not  a 
democracy  but  that  we  hare  a  constitution, 
or  fundamental  law.  which  is  the  rock  foim- 
datlon  upon  which  this,  the  greatest  Gov- 
ernment of  liberty  and  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual initiative  and  Incentive  in  the  world. 
Is  founded,  and  tiiat  this  constitution  pro- 
vides that  we  are  a  republic  and  have  a 
republican,  or  representative,  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

in  the  face  of  tbe  confusion  at  home  we 
have  a  world  beggmg  us  to  give  them  the 
kind  of  liberty  and  freedom  tlaat  we  have 
always  enjoyed  and  to  give  them  a  funda- 
mental law  and  constitution  similar  to  our 
own  and  which  will  work  tor  chem  as  suc- 
cessfully as  It  has  for  tis.  Ttiey  ai*  for  bread 
and  we  give  them  a  stone.  They  want  some- 
thing—the something  that  haa  enabled  the 
class-  and  caste-ridden  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  come  to  our  shcjres  and  be  treed  from. 

Instead  of  our  amending  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nation*  by  doing  away  with  the 
weto  power  and  making  a  three-fotirtlis  ma- 
jority the  controlling  factor,  the  same  as  It 
was  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of 
t^e  United  States  of  America,  we  have  per- 
mitted RuaaU,  by  abuse  of  the  veto  power. 
to  block  tlie  United  Nations  and  to  make  it 
alMolutely  ineffective  and  belptcaa. 

I  had  the  temerity  to  offer  in  the  Bok 
peace  contest  after  the  Ftrat  World  War,  the 
plan  or  pattern  of  our  own  government  of 
the  world.  I  was  not  ashamed  o£  this  sin^li• 
plan  of  republican,  repreaentatlve  govern- 
ment as  an  ideal  pattern  for  the  world,  but 
this  plan,  v;hlch  acknowledged  Ood  Almighty 
has  been  derailed  and  the  Torld,  tn  its  searcb 
for  falae  goda.  i«  falling  into  chaos,  anatdiy. 
and  revolution.  There  is  no  ventiae  capital 
and  no  incentive  for  honest  labor  and  th* 
Urm  of  hberty  and  freedom  are  dying. 
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Bov  •ban  wt  rvKindle  tb«se  fir««  erf  lib- 
erty usM  fiwdotn  and  ««»*  them  to  bum 
brtshtly  Umnifbout  lh«  wboi«  world'  I 
•ay  bf  tmi*"'**"f  ^*  CbATter  of  Xitt  United 
Nauons,  Qxtt  to  rwoRniae  Ood.  the  Suprf-me 
Being.  Second,  to  do  tway  with  tte  veto 
power,  wbleh  hu  eaabttd  RvJsaU  to  bl^x-k 
»U  profT«M.  and  to  adept  In  plaw  or  the 
▼etc  power,  a  tlir**- fourth*  vote  c(  th*  na- 
tiona  bekn^lnc  to  the  Uritted  Jiarlons.  whlcti 
was  the  nvUkod  i.dopt«S  by  oxir  forefathers 
under  th«  Artlelea  of  CoufederaUun  of  the 
Un>¥9d  StalM  of  Airericn. 

With  ttMH  chanire*  the  flres  of  liberty 
BBd  rrwMlora  wtU  be  reilghted  and  burn 
brlcl>tly.  for  w«  can  tber.  have  law  and  order 
in  tiM  world  aod  a  nev  acuse  u<  aecunty, 
^temcm.  aad  aafety  that  viU  enable  us.  'vitb 
the  rim  at  atomic  eaerij  In  peaceful  pur- 
■xUta.  aa  stigsested  anci  sponsored  by  the 
Unhwmty  of  ICchisran  It.  Its  Phoenix  project, 
suKgcated  by  its  great  rx-presldrn*  Alex- 
ander O.  Rtithven,  to  snaka  grea;  progress 
In  the  art  of  peaceful  :ivtnp,  and  a  return 
to  the  Idea  that  every  nan  should  work  and 
earn  an  honest  Uvlng. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization la  located  In  thta  counrxy  where 
w*  can  Influence  It  u<  an  instrument  of 
law  and  ordsr  and  peace  In  the  world.  It 
may  take  100  years  or  man  to  make  It  work 
completely  but  tn  the  meantime  we  cai 
maintain  peace  aiKl  law  and  order  by  a  rep- 
roentstree  body  of  the  whole  world  rather 
%}%Mn  bevt&c  any  one  country  seeking  tc 
master  and  control  and  dominate. 

We  have  tmly  In  our  own  United  States  cf 
Anwrlea.  the  pattern  for  a  genuine  United 
Natlona  d  th»  World. 


•f  WWtTUt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IH  TBM  BOOSm  or  BSPRISDITATIVIS 

Ttutrtdav.  August  9, 19S1 
Ur.VmaXSL  Mr.  8i>e«ker.  Aimy  en- 
glDecn  flfure  lt2  projects  would  cost 
fl.MO.0O.Mt  wiwn  tbey  asked  Confrecs 
to  spmove  ttmn.  Ihej  now  tmy  tix  cost 
win  be  ateOBt  itz  bimons.  Eight  htm- 
<tr«d  Bflllon  dollmrs  of  this  eomes  from 
poor  enctneerlzig.  Do  we  need  new  en- 
or  not? 


Oil 


EXTEHHAOW  OP  RKMARKR 


HON.  USTER  HILL 


■■ATI  or  m  iwi'ivu  staiw 

Frtim,  AM9Ugt  ii.  If  SI 

Mr.  Preiideni.  I  uk  usan. 

to  htkf  prtnied  tn  the  Ap- 

BaooiB  an  article  written 

<»h— ntst  for  Drew  Peiir- 

tai  the  MontvomoT  AA- 

at.  1^1.   In  the  article 

of  \Hi>ti>iH<  oUit. 


■.'J  win 
-•  reu- 

Tr;  't 

V    nr'w 
Y -u 


There  being  no  oojectlon.  the  article 
wftA  ordered  to  be  pnnicd  m  iht*  Kec^ro, 
SkS  follows: 

WiLSHrKfTTON      MERST-OO-RCCNO 

(With  Hon.  LiSTXa  Hili    of  .\lsbarni    u*  gui-st 

(STWniCATi  Note  — Whiie  Drew  Pp^r--  u  .-. 
on  a  brief  var.iM'-n.  ••.■:'•  W'wluu^ct.- r.  \Urr,- 
go-Round  l-s  beuiK  wri't^n  ^v  sevf-r:»i  c'.:. -an- 
guished srue«t  cQi'.imr.'.sf.".  t  xiay'-  ix-wig  by 
Hen  Lima  Hii-l  United  ttate^  Sen.ir.r  from 
Alat>Jur.A  Senauir  Hit  :.  u  ttie  AW.hor  of  the 
HiU-Biu-ton  K'»pUa;  .\c:.  ::.t'  .-ur  il  -eieijhone 
act,  a.nd  c.-autbcr  of  ttx  TVA  .A..t  and  the 
VocatJcnd!  Educattcn  Act  ) 

WASHINGTON  —The  Ufe  f  i  Senator  la  not 
always  a  happy  ne  Ir.  tnese  clavs  when  the 
problems  a.-e  stj  c<implex  >•>  rravt',  and  ab 
global  every  Senaicr  m-.-i*;;:.''^  h.ir.itU  aa 
Atlas  with  the  w.u'.d  on  ^.1..   -::■  uliS'^r-^ 

But  -very  r.nce  In  awhile  he  i?  nhimdani'.y 
rewarded  for  aU  his  pHin«  bv  the  flndini?  of  a 
sound  dilution  to  a  pr  :J:le:n  cf    ar-je  propor- 
tiona.     He   Knows  that    u    r.e   is   -ib-P 
application  of  his  sclut;:)r.  .le  -j-d'.  'r..:: 
dered  a  serTicf  t-,  the  Amer '.car.  pep.-- 
becomes  his  new  chAUer.se. 

Toda7   I  wa.-it   to   tell  ycu   afcf  ut   r. 
chailen^-e.     I  call  It  oil  for  educatuii 
may  wonder  w.ha:  oil  has  to  do  w;-..i  eJ-.-.a:- 
Ing  the  children  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  tel!  ycu  jbdut  the  rll  Oft  the 
co*sta  of  Te»a«.  California,  and  L-^ulslana 
are  billions  of  biirrels  oi  o:l  under  the  sea. 
The  gecloglats  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  jf  private  oi.  com- 
panies estimate  there  1-s  a:  least  $40,0<>3  - 
000,000  worth  at  present  prices.  Th.-re  rr.  ly 
Riso  be  fabulou.s  quantities  of  ;a.^  Tti? 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  m  two 
famous  lawsuits  has  said  this  oil  a>:es  iiv^t 
beion^  to  the  three  States  alone  but  t-j  n.l 
the  people  of  this  country— the  United  S'a'es 
of  America. 

But  with  no  better  claim  to  the  r;il  than 
that  they  are  cloeest  to  It,  these  States  w.^h 
the  help  of  big  oil  companies  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  overrule  the  Suprtme  Court 
and  have  Congress  malte  them  an  ■  utru'iit 
gift  of  the  oil.  They  recently  got  their  bill 
ttirough  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and 
It  is  now  tn  the  Senate.  It  U  exactly  the 
aame  kind  of  give-away  bUl  that  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  about  5  years  ago  before  ihe 
two  lawaulta  were  decided. 

Brery  teacher,  every  parent  knows  the 
desperate  financial  condition  of  educatli  a 
aU  over  the  United  States— of  grammar 
achoola,  high  schools,  and  colleges. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Qovernment  is  up 
to  ita  neck  In  debt,  unable  because  of  mount- 
ing military  requirement*  to  foresee  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  American  taxpayer  la 
alreadf  canrlng  a  heavy  tax  burden  and  sees 
a  stliibeavler  one  ahead.  If  he  Is  a  parent 
or  teacher  he  says  to  himaelf  that  he  Itnows 
our  achoola  are  in  serloua  condition,  but 
be  docant  for  the  life  of  him  see  where  he 
la  golns  to  get  the  money  to  put  them  in  the 
ahape  tbejr  should  be. 

But  If  we  put  these  three  things  together — 
oil.  edxicatlon.  and  the  tax  burden— you  get 
a  resul*..  a  goluUon  that  wlU  work..  My 
new  challenge  is  put  all  three  together. 

That  Is  vbat  is  proposed  In  the  "oil  for 
ectucatlon"  amendment  sponsored  by  myself 
ti\4  Senators  Dcttclas.  of  Illincls;  K^rAUvza, 
of  TtmwaMe;  Maan.  of  Oregon.  Nkslt.  of 
West  VlrginU:  Tobst,  of  New  Hampshire; 
HEMHUtya.  oi  Ukaourl;  Bzkton.  of  Connecti- 
cut: KOurwaarr,  of  lilnnasota;  Chavez,  of 
Mew  Mmco:  LaataJt,  of  New  York;  my  coi- 
le^^ioe.  Senator  SpaaKxax:  and  Congressman 
Man  HamniLS.  of  Montana. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  royal- 
ties from  this  public  undersea  oil  resource 
shall  be  paM  into  the  United  States  treasury 


,\r:d  ;if!''d  for  eductitlon.  This  Is  the  P'lli'y 
;h.it  C'..n^re»8  adopted  In  the  M.;rrlli  A' t, 
f-.'-vidmst  k-rants  of  public  land  for  the  estab- 
,:sh.Tient  .,f  -ur  ms^niflcent  system  of  land- 
.■rar.t  '-:,:ies;f8.  Applying  the  same  policy  to 
this  ^'reat  new  land  rf.source  at  the  bot'om 
(f  tr\*'  -(■  1  ■■«.  nild  he  like  placing  an  oil  w.-U 
■.n  -.".e  hnrlt  yard  of  every  grammar  schawl. 
l.-.ih  -chr-jl.  and  college  In  America. 

This  C.U  t: tiers  education's  big  chance — the 
means  given  bv  prcvtdente  without  taxfs  for 
meeting  a  lar^e  pRr*  if  education's  pres.slng 
n*'eds  It  Is  America's  big  chance  to  turn 
' :."  'TPv.ci  away  from  Illiteracy  and  ed'Jca- 
t  .  _■- ,  r;.  ?.■  :e:.f¥  that  has  caused  the  rejec- 
•1'  :•.  f  ver  JOO  iXlO  young  men  by  the  armed 
sfv'i'fvs  sir.:e  Knrea — the  equivalent  of  cv-^r 
i»v>:;rocn  Inlantry  divisions.  Cmr  potenfal 
t-':r:ri\es  outnumber  us  many  times  in  man- 
power Oui  ir.dus trial  and  military  superi- 
ority rest  u;A.ri  the  education  and  scientific 
training  of  c'lr  people. 

As  the  Atlanta  Jcurnal  recently  pointed 
out  in  a  splendid  editorial,  this  vast  store  -f 
undensea  -il  :s  one  of  our  greatest  pctenual 
sources  f  oil.  The  late  secretary  cf  na- 
tional defense,  Mr,  James  Forrestal,  defending 
Federal  ownership,  called  It  one  of  our  most 
prlcelesfi  weapons.  For  all  our  atom  boni'js. 
•Ae  could  not  carry  them  to  the  enemy  with- 
out oil.  F'  rty-two  percent  of  the  total  wo:  Id 
supply  Iie.s  m  Russia's  bacJc  yard  In  the 
Middle  Ea.-t  The  oil  tremors  in  Iran  at  this 
hour  p<- mt  up  the  Importance  of  keeping  the 
withdrawal  cf  our  oil  under  the  co.aserva- 
tioji  ,5upervi.«iion  of  the  United  States  ;>part- 
ment  of  the  Interior.  In  cooperation  ^'Ith  the 
Department  of  National  Defense. 

The  '.:!  must  be  used  in  the  Interesi  of  na- 
':  r.ai  security  The  royalties  should  be  used 
1  T  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
entire  nation. 

The  oil-for -education  amendment  should 
have  the  active  support  of  every  parert.  every 
teacher,  every  educator. 


Fambliaf  in  Civil  Defease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARJ3 

or 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

or   MICHICAM 

IN'  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Frxday.  August  31,  1951 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  column 
published  in  the  Washington  Po!;t  of  to- 
day, written  by  Millard  Caldvell,  the 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  Flor- 
ida, who  IS  now  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Administrator,  on  a  subject  which  in  my 
judgment  should  have  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  thi;  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Ricord. 
as  follows; 

Washinctcn  M«maT-ao-Ror:o 
(By  MiUard  Caldwell) 

CALDWKIX    HTTS    miaUMC    Uf    CITIL    DCTZMSK 

(While  Drew  Pearson  is  on  vacation,  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round  is  be  ng  writ- 
ten by  several  guest  columnists,  tolay's  be- 
ing by  Millard  Caldwell,  Federal  <:ivll  De- 
fense Administrator.) 

While  time  la  running  out.  the  cracker- 
box  strategists  fumble  dvU  defense. 

Some  of  them  know  that  air  poi/er  at  lt« 
best  can  stop  onl  30  out  of  100  ittackln? 
enemy  bombers.    Yet  tbey  Insist  that  mere 
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air  power  is  the  sole  answer  to  protecting 
the  home  front. 

Others  blow  hot  and  cold.  One  day  they 
think  the  situation  is  so  hopeless  that  civil 
defense  could  do  no  good  The  next  day. 
the  world  situation  loo-s  brighter,  so  civil 
defense  is  not  needed. 

Still  others  insist  that  retaliation  is  the 
anri-*er  What  we  can  do  to  the  enemy 
bl'.nds  them  to  what  the  enemy  can  do  to  us. 
They  forget  the  trigger  for  our  retaliation 
will  be  a  mass  atomic  attack  on  our  own 
cities. 

Then  another  ?rcup.  the  'Dstrich  thltikers, 
tn.'=i.st  that  no  nation  would  dare  attack  thi.'s 
country,  because  nobody  ever  has,  and  be- 
sides we're  too  strong 

Some-  bored  with  crlsLs  alter  crisis,  wake 
up  now  and  then,  say  "it  can't  happen  here," 
and  doze  off  again. 

Th^  timid  pin  their  hope  on  Russian 
backwardness  and  say,  "that  atomic  explo- 
sion in  Russia  wasn't  really  the  bomb." 

W'hlle  the  peeudo-strateglsts  grope  in  a 
smog  cf  truth,  half-truth  and  fantasy,  time 
is  running  cut.     We  stand  in  danger  of  war. 

We  can  lose  a  tear 

Too  many  seem  vinable  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  we  can  lose  a  war  Their  stock  answers 
are:  If  it  takes  production,  we'll  out-produce 
the  enemy  If  it  takes  atomic  bombs,  we'll 
build  bigger  and  better  atomic  bombs.  If 
they  hit  us.  we'll  hit  'em  harder 

These  prevalent  American  beliefs  are  in- 
grained, basic,  but  unfortunately,  stop  short 
of  an  adequate  answer  to  the  sharp  question 
sired  by  reality.  They  were  incomplete  by 
three  things — Red  imperialism,  the  global 
bomber,  and  the  atomic  bomb. 

This  trio  has  forced  on  Americans  a  whole 
new  concept  of  war.  Today  or  any  day. 
America  Itself  can  become  a  battleground. 
Civilians  are  the  first  targets  In  this  new  kind 
of  war.  If  the  enemy  first  smashes  the  home 
front,  the  military  may  have  little  left  to 
fight  for  and  less  to  fight  with. 

The  Kremlin  knows  that  our  American 
home  front  must  be  knocked  out  quickly.  If 
it  is  to  be  knocked  out  at  all.  For  this  rea- 
son the  first  attack  must  be  a  grand  slam 
using  all  the  modem  terror  weapons. 

Those  who  doubt  the  likelihood  of  war 
on  the  home  front  should  heed  what  Repre- 
sentative Clasenci  Cakxon.  Democrat,  of 
Mis^url.  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  had  to  stay  on  the  floor 
April  9.  He  said.  "If  war  comes— which  God 
forbid— it  wUl  be  fought  in  this  country  as 
well  as  abroad." 

Vandenberg's  ua-ning 
General  Vandenberg  i  speaking  for  the  Air 
Force  I    said  that  "in  spite  of  all  our  radar 
fences,  our  walls  of  shipping,  cur  networks 
cf  communication,  and  our  clouds  of  inter- 
ceptor planes.  70  percent  of  the  enemy  planes 
carrying   atomic  bombs  would  get   through. 
We  might  as  well  face  that  fact.     Every  cen- 
ter of  production,  every  center  of  wealth  and 
population,  and  civilization  would   be  dev- 
a.stated.     We  have  only  to  look  at  the  cities 
in  Germany  to  see  how  the  cities  of  America 
would  look  within  1  week  after  war  started." 
W    Stuart  Symington,  while  chairman  of 
KSRB.  said  "who  can  be  a  bigger  fool  than 
the  fool  who  continues  to  foo:i  himself,  espe- 
cially when  his  own  existence  is  at  stake." 
Those   who   will   read   the   record   must   see 
where   the   30-year  pattern  of   Russian   im- 
perialism leads. 

The  retaliationists  have  an  empty  answer. 
To  devastate  Russian  cities  would  not  restore 
cur  own. 

Unrealistic  thinking  has  sapped  our 
strength  and  robbed  as  of  iweclous  time. 
No  American  city  Is  prepared  to  cope  with 
an  enemy  attack.  We  must  use  our  time 
wisely  and  well.  There  Is  no  time  for  fatal- 
Ism  or  fantasy. 


Ow  Vaaictm  link  Mu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

or  Missotnu 
ly  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday.  August  21.  1951 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Cur  V-ndictive  Little  Man,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Chattanooga  ■  Term.  >  News- 
Free  Press  of  July  30,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Otjx  ViNDiCTivi:  Little  Ma."* 
In  his  speech,  or  tirade,  at  Detrclt  Satur- 
day Harry  Truman  demonstrated  anjw  the 
miignltude  of  the  tragedy  which  haa  befallen 
the  United  States  in  having  Harry  Truman  as 
President  at  this  critical  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  President  gave  a  realistic  summary  of 
evidence  that  Communist  Russia  is  prepar- 
ing for  a  new  war — even  while  the  present 
negotiations  for  "peace'  are  proceeding  in 
Korea  He  cited  warlike  moves  in  Bulgaria. 
Rumania.  Hungary,  the  Russian  provinces, 
and  in  North  Korea,  and  warned  the  people 
of  America  must  be  ready  for  'any  emer- 
gency." 

The  people  know  that,  in  fact  have  known 
it  for  a  long  time.  They  have  long  been 
ready   for   any   emergency. 

They  backed  Mr.  Truman  with  surpris- 
ing unanimity  when  he  decided  to  Intervifne 
with  American  armed  force  to  block  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Korea.  They  backed 
him  strongly  until  the  Truman-Acheson  ad- 
ministration turned  the  war  in  Korea  into  a 
war  of  apj)easement — after  Red  China  be- 
came the  enemy  instead  of  Red  Korea. 

Mr.  Truman  used  strong  language  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  Russian  war  plans.  His 
strongest  language  was  reserved,  however,  for 
his  attack  on  Americans  who  disagree  with 
him. 

Though  he  did  not  mention  any  names. 
Mr.  Truman  accused  men  who  are  fighting 
patriotically  for  what  they  are  convinced  is 
the  best  interest  of  their  country  of  "using 
the  smear  and  the  big  lie  for  personal  pub- 
licity and  partisan  advantages,  heedless  of 
the  damage  they  do  to  their  country  " 

Since  his  speech  came  immediately  after 
the  Boston  address  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  which  the  general  criticized  poli- 
cies of  the  administration,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  the  President's  remarks  were 
directed  in  part  at  General  Mac  Arthur. 

But  if  Harry  Truman,  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine President,  whose  administration  has 
been  shown  by  its  own  supporters  to  be  shot 
through  and  through  with  the  vilest  corrup- 
tion, thinks  he  can  impugn  the  honor,  integ- 
rity, and  patriotism  of  a  man  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  stature,  then  the  power  and  the 
glamor  of  his  office  have  indeed  gone  to  his 
head. 

Mr  Truman  charged  his  critics  with  "try- 
ing to  stir  up  trouble  and  stispicion  between 
tte  people  and  their  Government." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  critics  to  whom 
the  President  referred  have  been  trying  hard 
to  remove  from  the  Government  causes  cf 
the  people's  suspicions — and  causes  of  sus- 
picions which  are  Justified. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  RepubUcaiiS  have 
sought  partisan  advantage  of  the  faults  of 
the  administration-  But  ibe  outstanding 
critics  of  the  administration,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  have  sought  the  adop- 


tion of  policies  and  meiiatires  which  they, 
along  with  millions  of  good  American  citi- 
zens, sincerely  believe  ne<»ssary  for  the  safety 

and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

These  people  are  denounced  by  Mr  Tru- 
man as  liars  and  self-seekers. 

There  could  be  no  more  Impresalve  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  Harry  Trums.n  is  too 
small  to  be  President— at  this  time  or  at  any 
other. 

The  stubborn  intolerance  of  this  little  man 
is  the  cause  of  much,  if  not  most,  of  our 
country's  present  troubie. 


laftkratioa  of  CoBBUButs  u  Dcnocratic 
Party  ■  Hawai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF   KXBEASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  August  31.  1951 

Mr  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  short  article  from  the  Honolulu 
Star-BuUctm  of  August  28.  1951.  entitled 
"No  Party  Members  Among  Suspects. 
Democrats  Report."  As  long  ago  as  the 
1949  report,  and  agalx]  in  my  minority 
reports  on  Hawaiian  stati;hood  in  1960 
and  in  1951.  I  called  attention  to  the 
infiltration  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Hawaii  by  the  Communists.  The  news- 
paper article  I  have  referred  to  states 
that  none  of  the  seven  Communists 
seized  by  the  FBI  are  any  longer  mem- 
bers of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  makes 
St  very  clear  that  at  least  three  of  the 
seven  were  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  until  about  a  year  or  so  ago.  In 
short,  this  article  sustains  completely  the 
charges  I  have  made  regarding  Commu- 
nist infiltration  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Furthermore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  indicate  that  this  Communist 
influence  has  been  removed,  since  the 
great  majority  of  Communist  top-liners 
in  Hawaii  are  still  at  large. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rixou. 
as  follows: 

No  Paitt  MKM3EXS  AMONG  StTwecTs,  Doto- 
CX4TS  Rmporr 

Democratic  Parry  leaders  were  quick  to 
point  out  today  tbat  not  one  of  the  seven 
persons  arrest  ed  by  the  FBI  as  Communists 
is  a  registered  Democrat. 

Edward  P.  Toaer,  former  member  of  the 
Standpal  Demccratic  Territorial  Central 
Committee.  sa.ys  h«  checked  the  party  rec- 
ords early  today. 

He  found  that  four  of  tlvose  arrested  are 
not  Democrats,  and  threts  resigned  more 
than  a  year  e^o. 

Here's  the  way  Mr.  Toner  tabulated  the 
scoce: 

Jack  'Wayne  Hall,  regional  director  of  the 
ILWU:  A  former  Democrat  who  resigned 
from  the  party  18  months  ago. 

Jack  D.  Klmoto:  Resigned  from  the  party 
In  1950  after  charges  were  filed  against  him 
by  Mr.  Toner.  

Dwight  James  Preeman:  Not  a  Denoerst. 

Charles  K.  Fujlmoto,  cbairman  of  tbm 
Commtmist  Party  in  Hawaii:  Not  a  Deoi^ 
crat. 

Mrs.  Charles  K.  Fujlmoio;  Not  a  Democrat, 
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party   la   IMO   »Xi«r   ctimiiw   w«rt   fli«d   bj 
Mr.  Toner 

Ko]l     Artycahl.    wUtor    oi     Uie    Boooiulw 
Record    Not  A  Democrat. 


TW  lUtara  •!  Graayk* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

CS»  F«J»!«STLVAN1» 

Dl  THB  81WAT1  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATBE. 

rrutey.  ilmrvJt  3i.  19S1 

Mr.  MARTIN  Mr  President.  I  a.-lr. 
unanimous  coCiSpnt  to  have  printed  ir. 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  an  editonal 
enUtled  -Oromykos  Back. '  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Patnot.  published  in  Har  ■ 
risbur«.  Pa.,  on  Ai^ust  29 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re( - 
010,  as  follows: 

OmOMTKO'S  Rtcx 
Andrei  Oromyk^  arrlveti  In   thia  country 
the  other  day. 

Be  and  •  UiKe  staff  will  represent  ScTtet 
Kuala  at  the  Japanese  Peace  Cccferenc-e  la 
San  Ptaadeoo. 

Ttao*  la  BO  raaaon  for  Ruaala  to  have  anj- 
*>»>«j  to  aay  atxxit  the  Japanese  Peace  Con.- 
(erenca.  Boi^  ooacnbutcd  nothing  to  tne 
dtCaat  of  ?n«**«  She  jumped  Into  the  Jap~ 
aneac  war  after  J*p*"  was  beaten  tind  t&e 
world  knew  It.  She  just  got  In  in  time  to 
rulflU  the  t^rh"'*'*^  condition  of  having  it- 
daiad  war.  U  tt  had  njt  been  for  tte 
tn^teiMd  men  at  Waabln^ton  who  maCte 
naeOaM  imiii— slnni  to  Russia  In  order  U3 
fM  bar  tato  tbs  war.  she  might  Dever  bsve 
got  into  tlM  Japanese  war  at  sli.  It  wotUd 
have  basa  over  too  soon  for  her  to  do  so. 

TIM  BHua  wbo  did  so  much  to  defeat  Japan 
aad  wiko  was  ahxMst  entirely  responsible  lor 
tlia  tababltttatlon  d  the  Japanese  people  to 
MacArthnr.  wtll  not  be  at  the 
But  Oromyko  will.  That 
a  wan  a  eaodltlcn  could  eome  about 
b*  attrlbutsd  to  the  sheer  genius  with 
thfct  adoaiclatration  has  messed  our 
In  the  Orient. 
Orooiyfeo  win  be  oo  hand  to  throw  nvonkry 
Into  the  peace  conf  er«Ke  If  he  can. 
:  that,  he  wUl  make  the  whole  buslneas 
of  Bad   propaganda   for  the   Par 


Too  bad  the  AitatloB  oould  sot  see  the 
which  greeted  Oromyko  when 

in  Hew  York.     They  were  carried 

by  a  dalsgaUon  of  Americans  of  Hungarian 
Their   suxy    in   slogans    went    tJils 


"Oromyko     In     luxury;     Bungartens 


In 


"Orosayko — Slave  labor  paid  for  your  Ituu- 
trip." 

ou  and  your  be— ns  talk  pee^ce 


'tlnfluyko— Back    again    to    confuse    tbe 

Tan  see.  Hungary  has   had  comounlsa: 
have  really  had  it. 
OroMyko  U  here  again  to  carry  on 
of   western   Institutions, 
about   peace   Ui   our  above- 
give-aod-take    way.    Cho- 
lug  Red  propaganda  and 
reUtionahlp  built  up  by 
the  Americans  and  th'Str 
rbo   r*n    and    ahoold    be 
ailfs  sfalBst  t:.>   rprt'_d  of  Com- 


Oromyko    U    back    and   facing   »   splendid 

cp.vr: unity  to  hurt  Vi.-s  again,  thanks  to  the 
I.*rt  that  we  h.wf  I'.'^t  M.iO.'Vr'^urs  f.."  : 
band  on  Japan. 

\\>  will  ointinLe  for  a  :  :.p  ume  to  col- 
lect divideada  ot  tioubie  iroiv.  President  Tru- 
man »  Ul-adTt»ei.l  and  t-Af.'  urd  utterly 
wrens  Ai.d  p<=:*y  action  m  (tiMn:, >,-:;-».  ^t.v"■- 
ArUiux. 


Co 


asist  Penetration  of  the  Hawaiian 
hiaods 


EXTENSION  OF  KTMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

IX  THi:  5EN.\rE  OF  THE   '--.NITi:::   STATB5 
Friday.  Auaust  11    1951 

Mr  BUTLER  ol  Nebraska.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ASk  unanimoas  coa-err  ui  iiave 
primed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  lead  ariiclf  from  an  e.xtra  edition 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  cf  .'\ugu.';t 
28.  1951.  entitled  FBI  Seizes  Seven  Isle 
Reds."'  It  is  ver^-  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  seven  Communi<ti  who  were  taken 
into  custody  m  Hawaii  several  days  ^liio. 
SIX  were  named  by  me  as  ieadinc  Com- 
munists in  the  Territory  a^  lor.L'  .ico  a.s 
1949  in  my  report,  entitled  Communi.^t 
Penetration  of  the  Hawaiian  Inlands." 
based  on  my  personal  invcstitiaticn  there 
of  the  question  of  Hawaii  statehood.  At 
the  time  I  made  that  report,  my  charges 
of  the  Communist  menace  there  were 
sneered  at.  and  I  was  told  that  I  wa.s 
imagining  dangers  where  none  exi.-^ted. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  the  F'BI 
feels  exactly  the  same  as  I  do  regardm  ; 
this  threat  to  our  American  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PBI  SzrzES  SiviN  IsLr  Rkes—B.ail  Is  ?rT  \t 
•75.000  Each;  Ail  StvrN  \»z  Sent  to 
Jail 

Ball  was  set  at  IVS.CX)  each— a  u..:j.,  ..t 
a&25.000 — ttvii  mcrning  for  seven  tillegfci  .ead- 
er»  of  Hawaii's  Communist  party 

Unable  to  raise  the  "Um  ininiediately.  ail 
•even  were  committed  to  the  Hcnolulu  ci'->- 
county  Jail. 

They  are  scheduled  fo:  a  prtUmiudry  l.f  ir- 
Ing  at  9  a.  m.  Thursday  'oelcre  United  .States 
Commlaeioner  Harry  Sterner,  the  offlnal  who 
signed  their  au-rest  wirrania  and  set  then 
ball  today 

Altrr  their  dawn  arreit-'^,  the  s«;veti  rlr.st 
were  taken  to  the  FBI  cfBc^s  m  the  Diilini^- 
ham  BulldLn^  ou  Biihop  stret't. 

WONE   HAMOCTJTFED 

It  waa  about  8  45  fc^'ore  thev  s.r.-i-f  J  .it 
the  United  States  c'-mmiB-slrner's  rlf.oe  ■  ii 
the  third  Q-xir  (J  t:.<-  K.-nf,i''...;u  p".;-e  de- 
partment building 

Bach  was  accompanied  by  an  FBI  a^rent, 
but  norve  was  handcuffed 

Jack  W,  Hall  was  the  ftr»t  to  ccnrke  up  In 
the  elcTator  to  the  hearini?  nvim.  The  uth- 
ere  followed  in  a  next  elevator 

Tbe  rBI  aa^nts  had  a  tisht  hold  m  De- 
nlchi  Jtsck  Kimcto  but  simply  walked  .»I(:ii|{- 
•Ide  the  other* 

Harrltrt  Bouslog  and  Myer  C  Symcnds.  the 
two  attorneys  who  defended  the  h'Sts'.e  •»!:- 
nenaee  In  the  1950  un-Amirican  3rt!v;*;-~5 
htartngs.  appeared  as  attcrney-?  tcr  the  st-vc;. 


ATTomtT  namrrs 
'Hiev  h.\d  net  been  allowed  to  see  th«  seven 
.^'  tht  Dillingham  Building  and  Mrs.  Eouslog 
prntfsted  they  were  being  held  virtually  "in- 

ci-iminuntrado 

C- rr.mi.t'lnn  Steiner  spclce  first  to  Jack 
li.i.  i:.i!  <u-ked  if  iie  was  aware  of  the  charge 
•..:!.:..-   *-,:m. 

H.i;:  .-a:d,    'Yes.  I  know  " 

The  rianmlssicner  then  told  him  that  he  Is 
ent.tled  tc  a  hearing  and  asked  if  he  -vanted 
one  Immediately 

■'Ml  have  to  wait  far  advice  nf  niy  counsel," 
}{ •.:!  said  He  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Bot^slog  to 
ask  her  advice 

Thf  comml.-v^l'iner  railed  each  of  th;  .seven 
to  ask  r.„-iem  t  idf:.t..iy  their  counsel  and  all 
xkamed  3ouai'-v  ^v  avnii'iids. 

T.V'    -W^T    .^KCUMENT 

(•ktrrn'  -s  fir  ihe  seven  and  Ho'vard  K. 
k,  L'nred  ?ta'e.s  attiirnpy,  then  arvued 
OTer  two  p'  i:us — bail  and  a  hearing  time. 

Mr.  Symoi.r's  a.=  ked  for  the  hearing  at  2 
p.  m  todav  Mr  Hixldirk  asked  for  i  week's 
delay. 

Commissioner  Sttiner  finally  set  3  a  ni. 
Thurs^lay 

On  baii,  Mr.  Hoddlck  said  the  United 
Spates  Attorney  General  requested  that  the 
Qgtire  be  set  at  from  873.000  to  $100. COO. 

(This  Is  comparable  to  the  figures  set  in 
the  mainland  arre-sts,  although  scr:ie  ■vtre 
later  reduced  i 

HPT  HIGH  riCUHI 

Mr=  D<  usl'-'S  and  Mr.  Symonds.  speakin? 
'  -r  r.f  rie?enddiit.s,  said  the  high  figuie  w-juld 
■-f  •.■.,:;•, .nru:i*  to  denying  bail. 

"•■  u  :m-.  e  :a  take  the  charges  ir  to  ccn- 
MflfTit:! in  "  C'mml.s.sioner  Steiner  s.ild.  and 
set  the  875.0OO  flzure. 

He  then  a.sk(.d  Mr  Symonds  if  hi,  clients 
■nuid  make  the  bond — a  total  of  152  5.000. 

Sarcastically,  the  attorney  replied  You'll 
have  to  give  us  time  to  make  arrangements  to 
rob  a  bank.  Judge." 

TWX.NTT-nVI    ATTEND    HEABINll 

The  seven  were  offlclally  in  ciiftcdv  cf 
F.rimanuel  Moses.  Deputy  United  States 
M  .:-;m: 

Ai>  lit  25  people  were  in  the  hearing-  room — 
't.t:  seven,  tne.r  attorneys,  the  commlislijiiers, 
about  five  newspaper  and  press  association 
reporters,  and  the  rest  FBI  men. 

Mr.  Symonds  asked  for  a  larger  hearing 
room 

"I  want  t)  consult  my  clients  w:tliout  a 
lot  <.'.   tBl  dc,er.ts  around."  he  said. 


id    and    Her   Trtfic   Hutor]'   Since 
September  1,  1939 


EXTExNSION  OP  REMARIIS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PrNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPHESENTA  nVE3 
Wednesday.  August  15.  19il 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
It  ave  to  exttnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CHD.  I  include  the  following  address  com- 
n\' nvjr.iViV, j;  the  twelfth  annlver^^ry  of 
Adolf  Hitlers  wanton  attack  on  Poland  : 

P'  r.\ND  AND  H«-.«  TR.ACIC  History   Since 
.SiPTTMr;™  1,  1939 

Tl.e  beginning  cf  World  War  n.  >eptera- 
^t'r  1.  1939.  Is  a  tragic  landmark  In  .•'oland  s 
1  ..s'ury  On  Auxust  23  of  that  year,  when 
the  Nazi -St:  Viet  nonagre&sion  pact  wai  signed. 
Then  It  .seeir.'-d  pr'.:'v;ble  that  Polan.l  mlKht 
tfv.nu-   the   rirs-t   victim   cf   that  pa;  t.     T.ie 
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subsequent  train  of  events  unfortunately 
proved  that  the  first  objective  of  that  pact 
was  the  destruction  of  Poland  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nation,  the  largest 
nation  in  northeastern  Europe.  Molotov  had 
cvnicaliv  de.scrlbed  Poland  as  "the  ugly  off- 
snrln?  of  the  VersallU-s  Treaty."  but  the  Po- 
land created  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  was 
iiiftnltelv  better  governed  and  a  far  better 
nlace  to  live  in  than  the  dismembered  Poland 
created  after  World  War  II.  It  Is  now  little 
mere  than  a  concentration  camp  for  some 
24^000.000  unhappy  Poles. 


On   September   1.   1939.  Nazi   hordes 
,wooped  down  upon  Poland  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  and  in  a  few  weeks 
thev  we  e  able  to  eliminate  most  of  Po- 
land's organized  forces  from  battle  areas. 
(Du  September  17,  Stalin's  Red  hordes 
beg.in  to  move  into  Poland  on  pretext 
that  the  nation  had  ceased  to  exist^  On 
September  28  almost  all  of  Poland  lay 
prostrate  under  the  occupation  of  her 
two  neighbors,  and  on  that  day  Poland 
was  partitioned  between  the  two  con- 
Quercrs.     This  fact  itself  proved  to  the 
world  that  m  the  destruction  of  Poland  s 
independence  Communist  Russia  was  as 
guUtv  as  Nazi  Germany.    Whether    he 
invaders  were  Russians  or  Germans,  the 
impact    upon   PolL^h   citizens   was   the 
same— the  destruction  of  their  Uberties. 
Stalins   henchmen   literaUy   drove   out 
millions  of  Poles  from  eastern  Poland  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  far-off  corners 
in  northern  Russia  and  Siberia  where 
many  of   them  are   still  toiling  under 
abominable  conditions.    The  Naa  lead- 
ers planned  the  extermination  of  many 
Polish  citizens  in  concentration  camps 
and  in  gas  chambers.     It  is  impossible 
to  sav  how  many  innocent  and  l^elpless 
Poles  lost  their  lives  in  \^e  hands  of  their 
cruel  conquerors. 

No  country  in  Europe  was  more  tragi- 
cally   and    fundamentally    affected    by 
World  War  II  than  was  Poland.    After 
its  legal  government  fled  the  country. 
after   its   regular  fighting  forces   were 
destroyed  by  the  invaders,  and  after  mil- 
lions of  Poles  had  been  uprooted  from 
their  native  homes,  millions  of  others 
earned    on    their    underground    fight 
against  the  enemy  within  Poland.    For 
more  than  4  years  these  vaUant  souls, 
undaunted  by  the  terrible  punishment 
imposed  upon  them,  kept  the  fire  of  free- 
dom  and    independence    going    in   the 
hearts  Qf  their  unfortunate  countrymen. 
Dispersed  and  refugee  Poles  were  able  to 
reorganize    themselves    under    General 
Anders  and  fight  aggression  side  by  side 
with  the  Western  Allies. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  modern 
diplomacy  that  since  the  first  shot  was 
fired  on  September  1.  1939,  the  fate  of 
the  Poles,  and  the  destiny  of  Poland  have 
not  been  in  Polish  hands.    That,  one 
might  say.  is  the  curse  of  our  days— 
that  the  fate  of  small  and  weak  nations 
is  in  the  hands  of  statesmen  from  large 
powers     During  the  last  war  the  con- 
ferees at  Yalta  decided  upon  several  pro- 
visions regarding  Poland's  future,  and 
these  were  later  confirmed  at  Potsdam. 
The  disastrous  course  of  political  events 
in  Poland  was  set  in  motion  during  these 
conferences,  yet  no  qualified  Polish  lend- 
ers were  consulted.    They  were  not  told 
of    fateful    arrangements    which   ulti- 
mately resulted  in  Soviet  occupaUon. 


Today.    Poland,    the    largest    of    the 
Soviet  Unions  European  satellites,  is  a 
vast  concentration  camp  behind  the  iron 
curtain.    There   some    24.000.000    souls 
are  being  ordered  and  schooled  in  Soviet 
ideology.    All  the  ways  of  lib?rly  and 
freedom  are  proscribed.    The  ways  of 
hfe  musi   conform  to   communism   as 
practiced  in  the  Soviet  Union.    These 
helpless  millions  h£.ve  only  ere   hope, 
that    of    gaintns    their    lost    freedom 
through  the  aid  of  all  free  people,  and 
especially  with  the  constant  help  and 
encouragement  which  they  hcpe  to  re- 
ceive from  this  country.    We  /Americans 
cannot  be  deaf  to  their  appeals  and  en- 
treaties.   The   homeland   of    Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski,  of  Chopin  and  Paderewski. 
of  Pilsudski  and  Anders.  cer.ainly  de- 
serves our  help  in  its  fight  for  freedom 
and  indep)endence. 


Our  CooBtry 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/'iRKS 


OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   ItAINl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNHED  STATES 

Friday,  August  31,  I.'>5i 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  h:ive  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  Our  Country,  by 
Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  president  and 
general  manager  of  Eastern  Airlines. 
Inc  following  a  ptigeant  staged  by 
Karem  Temple.  AAONMS,  in  Tyler.  Tex., 
on  June  29,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  Indeed  lor  the  privilege  and 
the  opportunity  to  Join  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  to  witness  this  beautiful  ceremony 
portraying  Shrlnedom  and  Masonry  In  aU  Its 
glory  and  significance. 

Particularly  is  this  true  for  that  portion 
dedicated  to  the  crippled  cliUdren's  hos- 
pitals, so  dear  to  the  hearts  oT  all  Shrtncrs. 
Let  us  remember  that  this  work  was  made 
possible  through  the  vision  and  leadership 
of  the  Honorable  W.  Preeland  Kendrlck.  for- 
mer imperial  potentate  of  our  Iraternlty.  and 
now  carried  on  under  the  inspired  leadership 
of  Hon.  GaUoway  Calhoun.  33'  past  Imperial 
potentate  and  chairman  of  tli;  board  of  the 
hospitals,  one  of  yotir  fellow  townsmen  and 
one  of  God's  noblemen.  No  man  in  America 
more  nearly  represents  the  cor  science  ol  the 
Shrlners  who  are  doing  this  great  work  than 
Noble  Calhoun,  whom  I  am  delighted  to  caU 
my  friend. 

Let  us  remember  that  It  costs  more  than 
$3  500  000  per  year  to  operate  these  hos- 
pitals' and  that  we  have  f  aUed  lo  do  our  share 
toward  meeting  this  obligation. 

Let  us  Shriners  never  lorg«;t  this  worthy 
cause  when  budgeting  our  yearly  contribu- 
tions, so  that  some  of  the  plea;>ures  and  hap- 
piness enjoyed  by  our  own  chUdren  may  be 
Rhared  by  these  less  lortunat.*  kiddies. 

And  as  Texans.  I  trust  you  wUl  always  re- 
member the  plentitudc  ol  revrards  bestowed 
upon  your  great  State.  God  must  have  in 
mind  some  special  destiny  for  a  community, 
almost  a  race  apart,  which  in  tHe  span  ol 
two  generations  has  created,  deep  in/^e 
heart  o£  America,  wealtb  ard  jwoductlTlty 


on  a  scale  that  dwarls  the  mucli  publicUKd 
state  developments  of  tlxe  Soviet  Urals. 

A  great  shearing  movement  U  goUig  on 
among  the  American  people  tearing  many 
away  from  the  fundamenlai  beliefs  and  aims 
upon  which  tills  NaUon  was  erected.  False 
doctrines  are  undermining  the  old  faitlis 
that  made  lor  unity,  and  we  stand  in  great 
danger 

If  you  want  an  example  of  how  fast  a 
powerful  nation  can  disintegrate  once  it 
deserts  its  ancient  principles.  I  suggest  you 
take  a  \r-ct  at  Great  Britain 

About  67  years  at?o.  the  FabUn  Society, 
composed  principally  of  Intellectuals,  was 
founded  for  the  main  purpo3e  of  reconatruct- 
liig  society  in  accords.nce  with  the  highest 
moral  possibilities.  At  that  time  the  latwr 
movement  was  in  Its  Infancy,  but  eventually 
labor  captiu-ed  ita  program 

In  contrast  with  MarxUm  which  advocated 
the  overthrow  of  society  by  force,  the  Fabians 
regarded  the  state— in  other  words  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  social  machine  to  be  captured 
and  used  for  the  promotion  of  social  welfare. 
They  coined  a  remarkable  phrase  to  explain 
their  ieemlngly  mild  but  adroit  policy.  "The 
inevltabllitv  of  gradualism." 

And  slowlv.  but  surely,  as  the  Fabians  have 
accomplished  their  purpose,  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  English  people  have  been  lowered 
until   today  British   power   has   sunk   to   us 
lowest  ebb  In  three  centuries,  and  the  Prom- 
ised  Paradise   of   the   common   people    has 
laUed  to  materialize.     Their  taxes  we  higher 
than   at   any  time   in   the  history  of   their 
country,  tbeir  freedoms  are  gradually  being 
taken  away  from  them. 
lit  us  h^  the  lesson  implicit  Ui  the  dls- 
mal  outcome  of  this  British  experUnent  in 
"The   mevitabaity   ol   gradualism.       Slowiy 
and  surely  we  ourselves  have  begun  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  same  dreary  philosophy  ol  driit 
Can  the  process  be  stopped?    It  can  if  we 
who  ioatbe  all  that  stattsm  Unplies  take  lull 
and  constant  advantage  ol  our  right  to  spealt 
out— II  we  register  our  convictions  wheneter 
the  Issues  are  raised  in  eiecttons. 

Sneaking  about  elections,  do  you  know 
that  in  the  last  Presidential  election  only 
48.836.680  cltiaens  voted  out  ol  an  estimated 
87,000.000  who  were  eligible?  _,«,.^ 

The  victories,  along  with  the  sacriltees. 
which  have  accrued  to  this  Nation  during 
the  two  fexeat  world  wars  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  my  lifetime  prove  that  the  sense 
of  duty  has  not  yet  been  dulled  by  the  solt- 
nesB  that  some  cynics  profe»  to  eee  Ui  our 
-creature  comlort'  cirllimtlon.  unap- 
proached  by  and  unknown  to  the  rest  ox 

the  world.  ^^i^^ 

The  time  Is  past  when  wars  were  decided 
by  armies  alone.  Wars  now  engage  the  entire 
energies  of  whole  peoples.  Tbe  struggle 
reaches  into  every  resource  at  a  jf*""^* 
command— human,   UateUectuaL   industrial, 

political,  and  moral.  ,♦*../< 

The  name  we  give  It  Is  total  war.  It  had 
noi:  even  been  invented  when  I  nrst  went  off 
to  war  in  1817.  The  old-lashloned  Idea  pre- 
vaUed  that  buslneas  an  xisual  would  contlnuo 
at  home,  but  that  comlortable  Illusion  wa;» 
quickly  dashed  along  with  many  another. 

When  nations  clash  the  idea  Is  u>  pbe  up 
more  and  more  resources  for  tlMS  lighting 
forces  untU  one  side  or  the  other  collapses. 
That  goes  lor  manpower  It  goes  lor  weap- 
ons. It  goes  for  anythUig  tHat  might  affect 
tbe  balance  ol  power.  ,,»..„ 

But  now  we  find  ourselves  laced  with  an 
entirely  different  kind  ol  situation— war  that 
is  not  yet  completely  war.  We  have  large 
forces  on  the  Korean  penmsula  engaged  in 
a  Eiiootlng  war  with  a  nation  ol  400  000.000 
people  controlled  by  the  men  In  the  Kremlin 
that  has  not  bothered  to  declare  war. 

We  have  sUtloned  substantial  air  unlta 
In  Great  Britain.  We  are  sending  addl- 
Uonal  divisions  Into  Germany.  We  are  re- 
arming Europe.  We  are  building  air  buaa  In 
Korth  Africa  and  negotiating  lor  otlMcs  u» 
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tDe  MMtfl*  Bart.     M««avtill*  w  «r»  r«WTii> 

IBM  I  lil  Ml  WB  tt  BUIIM 

T«t.  BO  war  Wm  btcn  dcdartd  And  no* 
tootf7  ta  out  Oowmawct  or  Ibe  mlllT»ry  cmn 
XMl  m  vtan  v»  stMH  b»  !iiTn{T«(l  ta  tm  all- 
c<(rt  ««r.  or  vttrUMe-.  fcr  tiiAt  mattv.  v«r  wtll 

It  »  »  wrrtbl*  tWn«  to  kJi*  tfc*  power  of 

<Secia»cci  orw  ci3«"i  <S«9itinT.  Th«  dU«xniB*  In 
wtx^h  Tome  Bra  dcw  ftad  t^rcaaart'^M  viui 
\:nJk-  own  to  ctfiMr  f«i«r«tlan«  of  Ain«rtc*nt. 
:ii  iiHTwl— ■  let  nr  ftsBtxrt  ycu.  ail  U»  ncvt 

PnaklT.  w  hsr*  be?a  too  cxxrvasfu!  fcr 
TO.'  ova  food.  Tbo  m»n7  oC  ot  bavr  tx^ 
Urf«d  ttat  -v*  •Job*  arc  rM|>aexiU«  for  Ue 
— ff^j^^  of  t&te  laad.  tbat  «•  aloot  hafe  i&acSe 
tt  tte  CNKMKt  naOca  Hi  tlw  world  Atalii. 
tTWtftlf.  I  aar  te  yc«-  ^^*  •*  *•**  noiliicg 

to  AO  VtSU  IK. 

MtvakStsfC  ot  Oodl  fitts — 

eafxttnisatd  tSMsa.  bQt  «-« 

Itmi*  too  uftm  tmt  ad  to  apprecsiitp  our  Meai^ 

fkOed  to  t5»  «Sefrs«  Uut 

t  modt  trf  tti  Q*rtt  to  tt* 

I  tf  Bs  paopie  vttbte  Hie  boaadartta  <:if 
^    faava  taOed  to  r«n«BtKr  tiut 
mxrcr  *•  B°(  Uceaar:  tbat  t!ic  prtet  of  Ub- 
ortT  la  awmH  TlgUaAoa. 

^iMf  f  k»o«  of  BO  ftieatar  haaard  to  chit 
I  tfaan  to  o(»itlDue  oe  the  path  that 
ftrilevtz^  ta  tiM  paat  decada 
V  %«Ow  aaeaiMa  IT  «e  tntend  to  rrcaln  oor 
)eatfM4ri|)  tn  tSw  vorld  «e  can  only  do  ao 
by  tak^  ■troBff— aptrttnallT.  ptcf*k»aj.  and 
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If  3roa  stody  oor  hte- 
wtut  oor  forafatlMra 
to  1BL  Toa  wOl  be  cteraal- 
ml  b«ve  been. 

ttat  I  eaa  apeak  wtth  aootc  an- 
tte  atiblact  or  dtiaenahlp  and  tba 
vlth  n.  beeaoaa  I  am 
crteML 
mlpatad  (nm  Swttaerlaad. 
It  aad  ats  otbcf  aainbeca  of 
to  CBjof  UKl  appraeteta  tba  free- 
^^^^  gg  ffc4«  euttaiiy.  Thief  taii^t  oa  bo« 
to  wmlk.  T^Bf  tavcht  aa  that  «e  ooald 
aifar  aiBaet  |i«Miii«*«»ff  for  nodiing,  nor 
mantmimm.  iter  taa«li*  m  to  be  trocaL 
TH^y  tangf'*  m.  tiioee  an.  to  lore  Aawrtaa. 
AbA  X  ny  to  foo.  traakty.  tlMre  la  na«htn« 
la  tt«  vorttt.  BfffHtTi^  tbat  I  tore  note    aot 

wttb  ay  love  for 

to  be  gfrntefuL 

tteiC  the 

to  thla  eooatry  and  . 

J  far  tto  tr«a4am  of  apaach.  for  tba 

«(    rTf*g**".    aod   for   meij    otter 

a    they   «»a^ad-    Tbey 

agtart  aattea  eat  of  tte  vfiderDaea. 

or  radlaa.    Tbey 

p«at   tiMfuatiMa. 

ttijr  va>0  thefer  bandi  aad  eoufdlnatwl 

I  wllk  thatr  beada.    And  they  were  peo- 

mr  v«ve  bfUnaat.    They  bad  to  be  be- 

■  ttey  Ml  tc  the  world  tvo  at  the  great- 

aaUWDenta  tbat  Ood  erar  let  man  create. 

I  wactSeaOy  thlalc  ta  terma  of  tbe  Dee* 

of  TnfiT"*'******'  ""^  ^^^  ConaCttu* 

d  thla  great  land  at  aan  tbat  bare 

tbe  aaataoKhta  of  dlctatora  and 

would  deetroy  them  tf  tbry  ooiy 


ABBB-UXa  way  of  life  will  be  pone  '.crtrvr. 
because  no  one  can  win  vvrirld  war  111  nvr- 
ally  and  financiAily 

But  world  wv  m  cxa  t*  preventer!  H.  »  ' 
By  unity  of  purp^»«.  t>--v«u«,h  :.ii'.h  a.  .1 
prayw.  «ad  recr*atin»r  t^e  tru?  ^.z'r'-iyf 
American  «plr;:  Into  thf  hfur:  '-f  «»v*tv  rraf. 
and  wocaan  who  claims  citmn.'hi;-  in  rhis 
land  of  ours,  no  ir.ittfr  w.'iat  oM.  r  or  cr-^l 
If  that  can  be  jelieci  and  sv.Hti.ned.  An.<:.  ^ 

WT.U   aivrays   be   szr^-us.   er..  ugl'..    m  ,,:■..:.    - 1 

physically,  to  wlthit.ir.d  ar.y  -y^-  .;  i'-;.,'i 
that  may  be  made 

Stripped  to  '.IS  bare  f un  iamentals.  Ameri- 
can strenftii  is  bull*,  upvrn  its  p~-*er  to  pro- 
d\Ke  And  ti-.)ii  p>oxver  is  :ae  result  .  r  uur 
STitcai  of  s^-Ared  tre~J  tr.-.erpr:^*'  and  -;e:i 
c'ppcrtur.lty — two  b'.ess'.r.g-  thit  t.wf  c'.'.-f«:-. 
us*  the  highest  star.d.-\.-^.  •-:'.  livtr-.u'  f t 
achieved  by  any  pe^iple  in  th?  world 

And  yet.  strange  &s  it  seeins.  this  vpry  3'.'- 
tem  stiU  muii  *■«  s«Jid  t.~  s>oa:<'  of  i:ur  c.  .i 
peopie.  Certain  type-s  of  rr»:als  Uiu-il'y  st-.i- 
stTled  Intellectuals.  enl.\r^e  on  the  :r::p':z- 
fect-icns  ir.d  shrr-ootr..;-.z^  •;:;  r  system  wnli  h, 
otT:ou&47  Is  nc-t  fully  develc^ied  even  n'.-*- 
to  :ti  ^eatest  pxd  Why"'  Beca  :-e  we  do 
nn-t  ren:?mDer  ali  th.'jt  ^"e  icr.- ■*■  1  ;-.-'r'->f"re. 
we  are  dt^troyme  or  belpiug  tr.  de.-*:  .'  v:  ,: 
Bpint  which  has  made  .Vmer;oa  the  =::'.■-■»  -t 
Uiad  m  the  world. 

If  that  trend  la  not  rerer»ed.  it  will  even- 
tually destrcy  this  Lind  a.-  other  lands  have 
been  deetroyed. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  ^■.'.  efery  nne     '. 
LndivicTuaiJy  and  collectively    .m  ir.embcrs  of 
such  a  group  as  this,  to  pre  rent  u. 

Surely  you  will  r.ct  con.'jss  cr  admit  tha: 
there  isnt  sufficient  spiritual  strength  In 
UUs  group,  to  go  out  and  influence  thou- 
sands of  others  la  your  ocmn^.unity — your 
neighbors,  no  matter  wh:it  thetr  color  or 
creed,  to  tn<ptre  them  to  t-^come  good  Am*r- 
Icanx  again? 

Thla  cotmtry  must  have  men  of  char- 
acter and  statesmen  instead  of  p'  liticiar.s 
at  the  helm,  the  same  as  you  in  your  .^n 
group  here  must  have  sta:esmen  Instead  -f 
politicians  at  the  head  of  it  m  order  *) 
get  the  quality  -f  leade.-ship  tha:  will  carry 
SBirtaedom  aJad  Masonry  on  to  grea-er 
bclgbts. 

Por  I  believe  that  you  and  I  as  brothers 
tn  Sbrlnedom  h- ve  a  greater  cpportunry 
today  than  ever  before  in  cur  hiitcry  to 
prove  to  the  world  what  -unity  cf  purp«:.-e 
and  faith  In  Ood  can  do  toward  putting  the 
etxid  on  an  even  keel. 

Therein  lies  our  great  opportucl'y  'o  he 
prepared  to  oury  the  torch  of  liberty  •  . 
the  generations  of  tomcrrcrw.  and  Inspire  in 
others  tbe  Interest,  obligations  and  the  re- 
qponaibUltiea  they  owe  to  this  great  '..'.rd. 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  be  able  to 
lot*  back  when  the  candle  of  life  burns 
low  and  say.  •Thank  God  I  have  contrib- 
uted my  beat  to  the  land  that  contributed 
•0  mtich  to  me." 

(P  S— Captain  Rlckenbacker.  thirty- third 
degree  liason.  li  a  member  of  Moslem  Tem- 
ple. Detroit  Mich,  and  Is  an  honorary 
naienlt>er  of  Salaam  Temple.  Newark.  N  J  and 
KareoD  Temple,  Waco.  Tei  > 


bettered  tn  the  freedom  at 
They  were  Cbrlattana  at 
flto  paoplrs  ot  this  eo<istzy  have  kMt 
^  0  pwi  dBCrae  tbroi^b  the  eapttaUmtlOB 
«f  Ika  oppottozaltlea   t2at   thry  hMpad   to 
headed  down  to  oa.    We  hava 
to  tha  ezteot  that  we  feR  we 
mere    at    the    matartal 
forgot  the  need  tor  oiora 
Of  dM  vmcnal  ^de  at  ttfe. 

tti  that  have  taken  ^ace  tn 

every  thlnklac  Aoicn- 

tam  we  are  to  World 

wtttt  that  win  mean.    America. 

It.  wtU   be  gone  Ivrrver.     Tbe 


IV  Kem  Amctdment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  TTtAU 

XM  TBM  8EMATX  OF  THE  UOTTKD  STATES 

Friduw,  Auffust  31.  1951 

Ifr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  ihe 
•enior  Seiwtor  fn»n  Mitsouii  FMr  Kem) 
hms  eoi:«dtici«d  a  long  and  valiant  fipht 
to  protUbit  Umttd  Stales  mililaiy,  eco- 


nomic, and  financial  assistance  to  na» 

ticn.s  which  send  arms,  ammmition. 
and  .strategic  materials  to  Iron- rurtain 
countries. 

It  .s€*med  for  a  while  that  the  Senator 
from  Mi.ssotirl  had  won  his  figh ,  when 
Tho  ConeTt\ss  adopted  the  Kem  amend- 
mPTit  to  the  third  supplemental  appro- 
pnation  bill.  Now,  however,  the  admin- 
istration ha.s  forced  through  a  bill  which 
r.a'.l;f.es  the  Kem  amendment. 

The  passat'e  of  H  R.  4550  the  so-called 
Ba'tle  bill.  repeal.=;  the  Kem  ameniment, 
w  l.ich  made  it  mandatory  for  the  i  dmin- 
i,-~tration  to  shut  oft  American  ass  stance 
to  nations  which  trade  in  war  materials 
With  Russia  and  her  satellites.  Under 
•^.'^  Battle  bill,  the  administration  may 
cof.tinue  to  send  a^.sistance  to  countries 
wh::;i  trade  in  war  materials  with  the 
S^-iv-pt  and  oth«'r  iron-curtain  countries. 
The  pa-^sasre  of  H.  R.  4550  is  hailed  by 
•hp  admini.'^tration  and  its  friends  and 
.=;\:ppcrters  a.s  a  i^eat  victory.  That  vic- 
tor', if  it  can  be  called  a  victory,  is  not 
a  victory  for  America. 

Thr  jjeople  cf  Missouri  have  reason  to 
kf  proud  of  their  Republican  Senator. 
J<MF..s  P  Kem.  The  Kem  amendment 
Wi5  a  product  of  his  courage  and  per- 
.^;<t.nre  He  fouzht  for  enactment  of 
th*^  amendment  with  the  conviction 
whirh  comes  to  men  when  they  knew 
their  cause  is  just.  He  fought  to  pre- 
v-^nt  its  repeal  with  the  fcind  of  patriotic 
d^'volion  which  marks  the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  American  and  a 
great  American 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Washington  'D.  C.) 
Daily  News  of  August  29.  1951.  The 
art.cie  point.s  out  some  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  repeal  of  the  Kem 
am'  ndment. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
•A  a.s.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ir»T  .Sovirr  Ta.^Di:  Bam  Is  Victobt  tor 

INHUMAN 

(By  Earl  Rlchert) 

Tl^.e  Truman  administration  has  won  a 
mr]  r  victory  in  getting  Congress  to  vote  to 
pt^rmlt  free  nations  to  do  s<,)me  trading  in 
strategic  materials  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
still  receive  United  States  aid. 

And  Republicans,  who  wanted  a  mandatory 
end  to  United  States  aid  if  such  trading  went 
en.  now  have  what  party  leaders  ihlnk  is  an 
irr.pfjrtant  campaign  Issue. 

The  Senate  approved  with  minor  changes 
a  Hu«e- massed  bill  which  sets  up  a  some- 
what flfxibie  .system  of  rules  governlrg 
United  States  aid  to  nations  doing  buBlncss 
with  Russia  and  her  satellites. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  United  States  aid 
shall  be  given  to  a  country  that  permits  the 
fh;;  merits  ^.f  arms,  ammunition.  Implements 
cf  war,  and  atomic  energy  materials  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  No  discretionary  au- 
thority Is  t;lven  to  the  administration  to  con- 
tinue aid  If  such  trading  goes  on;  the  cut-.,  ff 
Is  automatic. 

The  bill  also  lays  down  th«  general  rule 
that  the  countries  receiving  United  States 
aid  should  embargo  shipments  of  petroleum, 
tratisp<;rtatlon  materials  of  strategic  value, 
and  Items  cf  primary  use  In  the  production 
cf  armament  to  the  Soviet  bloc  ccuntrlea. 

CAN  TSAOE  IT 

But  on  trading  In  goods  of  this  type,  dis- 
cretlnnary  authority  Is  given  to  the  President 
t  continue  aid  if  he  flnds  that  the  goods 
which  cur  allies  are  receiving  from  the  Soviet 
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bloe  are  of  even  greater  strategic  value  to 

them  than  the  goods  which  the  Sovteta  are 
gettitig. 

Presumably.  thU  would  sanction  for  aid 
purposes  such  trade  deals  as  the  one  now 
existing  between  Britain  and  Russia  whereby 
Russia  sends  timber  to  Britain  and  gets  rub- 
ber in  return. 

Republicans  thought  they  had  won  on  thU 
issue  In  June  when  Congress  adopted  a  rider. 
authored  by  Senator  Jkuxs  Kxm,  Republican. 
Missouri,  to  an  appropriations  bill.  This 
ordered  United  States  aid  cut  off  whenever  a 
recipient  country  traded  in  strategic  ma- 
terials with  Russia.  But  it  left  one  loop- 
hole Discretion  was  given  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  a  group  composed  of  the 
President.  Vice  President.  Defense  Secretary. 
and  other  top  officials. 

The  council  set  the  whole  Kem  amendment 
aside  for  90  days,  declaring  It  was  un- 
workable. 

Tmim  ACAur 
A  H'iuse  subcommittee  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative LAUtiE  Bamx.  (Democrat.  Ala- 
baman was  working  on  the  problem  and 
proposed  the  discretionary  bill.  The  State 
Department  supported  the  BatUe  bill  whole- 
heartedly The  Senate  adopted  It  with  a 
surprising  show  of  Democratic  unanimity. 
Senator  Harbt  Btrd  (Democrat.  Virginia » 
being  the  only  Democrat  to  vote  with  the 
Republicans  on  the  key  test  vote. 

Democrats  headed  by  Senator  Johm 
Spark  MAN  (Democrat.  Alabama)  argued  that 
it  was  almost  Impoaslbte  for  the  European 
countries  to  shut  off  all  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  that  such  a  shutoC  would 
Immeasurably  increase  our  costs  of  support- 
ing Western  Germany. 

Senator  Spaekman  said  that  Western 
Europe  received,  and  had  to  have.  11.000.000 
tons  of  coal  from  the  Soviet  bloc  countries 
last  year.  This,  he  said,  was  just  barely 
sufficient  to  keep  the  homes  heated  and  the 
average  home  then  was  allowed  only  1  ton 
to  supply  all  lu  household  needs  that  year. 
If  the  11.000,000  tons  had  come  from  the 
United  States  it  would  have  required  a  fle<-t 
of  ICO  vessels  in  continuous  operation  to 
haul  it.  Cost  would  have  been  about  $250.- 
000.000  more 

"CAvraa  roa  blood" 
Senator  Kem  argued  that  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  versus  property  rights- 
thai  regardless  of  all  the  argumenU  about 
the  necessity  Of  trade,  etc  .  Russia  was  being 
strengthened  by  the  trading.    He  called  it  an 
exchange    of    Russian    caviar    for    American 
blood    and  said  it  was  identical  with  send- 
ing scrap  iron  to  Japan  before  World  War  U. 
Senator    Kim    predicted    that    the    people 
woula  speak  on  the  issue  at  the  next  election 
and  the  next  Congress  would  vote  differently. 
Senator  EvERm  Duksim  (Republican.  Dli- 
noisi    also  predicted  that  United  States  aid 
to  countries  trading  with  Russia  would  be  a 
majcr  campaign  issue,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Republicans. 


The  Parenh  uU  Whr«  af  Siliiri  m  K»- 
rck  Ak  IwiMa  T»  Kmw  TIm»  Tfceir 

Loneliness,  or  TWif  Losses,  HaTe  Not 
Been  Fatilc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSKNTATIVlS 

Monday,  August  20. 19St 
Mr.  ELLIOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
the  maze  of  confusion 


name  calling. 


backbiting,  and  dlsunitr  whidb  has  to  a 
much  too  great  a  degree  characterized 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
there  emerges  certain  facts  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 

of  us: 

The  aggressions  of  North  Korea,  and 
the  aggressions  of  Red  China  have  been 
turned  back.  Formosa  has  been  saved 
from  invasion.  UN  armies  have  expand- 
ed a  little  beachhead  at  Pusan  into  firm 
control  of  South  Korea. 

Our  intervention  in  Korea  has  blunt- 
ed the  Communist  threat  on  Japan. 

The  pinch  of  circumstances  has  been 
felt  by  the  Red  Government  of  China 
to  the  extent  that  it  ha3  postponed  or 
abandoned  many  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  promised  to  the  Chinese 
j)eople.  thereby  undermining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chinese  Reds  in  their  gov- 
ernment. 

Today,  the  Japanese  people  stand  re- 
assured of  our  integrity  and  good  fait.h, 
and  they  march  forward  to  assume  their 
role  of  responsibility  in  the  Par  East. 

The  Chinese  Dictator  Mao.  at  the  urg- 
ings  of  Moscow  has  poured  his  troops 
into  Korea  in  an  unfailing  stream. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  has  sent  his  message  to  Mao 
and  Moscow  tn  the  form  of  staggering 
casualty  lists,  and  disastrous  defeats.  In 
the  meantime  our  war  has  been  held  to 
narrow  geographical  Umits,  and  we  again 
have  had  time  to  prepare. 

Our  sacrifices  in  Korea  have  not  been 
in  vain.  They  wiU  live  on  as  a  great 
epic  in  the  history  of  our  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  article  en- 
titled "Losses  in  Korea  Are  Not  In  Vain"* 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
semimonthly,  July  24.  1951: 

L06SES  m  KoEEA  Aai  Nor  in  Vain, 

COLtTMlOST    SaTB 

I  see  by  the  papa*  tbat  one  evaluator 
of  the  Nations  poitey  In  Korea  beiievea  we 
have  sacrificed  our  boys  for  nothing  and  we 
have  been  humiliated  by  a  lot  of  barefoot 
Chinese.  Thla  is  perhajM  the  most  compact 
summary  of  a  year  of  intervention  In  Korea; 
but  it  is  no.  the  wisest.  It  begins  with  the 
false  asstimptlon  that  the  oiUy  valid  object 
of  war  is  total  and  decisive  military  victory. 
It  Ignores  tbe  many  constructive  and  valu- 
able results  of  our  Korean  operations.  And 
it  does  gross  injustice  to  American  and  other 
UN  troops  by  implying  that  the  barefoot 
Chinese,  being  an  inferior  race,  have  hu- 
mUlated  us  by  not  collapsing  entirely. 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  real 
accomplishments  of  our  intervention  In 
Korea.  The  parents  and  wives  of  soldiers 
in  Korea  are  entitled  to  know  that  their 
lonellnesa  or  their  looses  have  not  been  fu- 
tile. And  American  judgments  of  our  war 
policy  would  be  wiser  if  account  were  taken 
et  what  bas  been  achieved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  North  Korean  ag- 
gression of  1  year  ago  was  the  first  out- 
right military  aggression  by  a  Conamunlst 
country  since  shortly  after  World  War  XL  It 
bas  been  repulsed  and  the  territcMT  of  the 
victim  country,  the  Korean  Republic,  has 
been  recovered.  A  second  aggression,  that 
of  Red  China,  also  has  been  repxilsed,  and 
the  Korean  Republic  t-gain  cleared  of  In- 
vaders. .  , 

It  la  worth  something  to  America  and  to 
the  world  to  have  turned  back  two  aggres- 
sor armies  In  1  year.  It  Is  worth  some- 
thing becauae  much  of  the  world  11^«8  in 
fear  erf  other  such  aggressions  and  has  a 
new  confidence  In  tbe  capacity  and  tbe  wili- 


Ingncea  of  tbe  t?ntt«d  Stataa  and  tbe  UM 
to  deal  with  Red  aggrcaatoei. 

In  the  second  place.  It  se^me  fairly  certain 
that  Pormoea  would  have  been  invaded  be- 
fore now.  probably  with  succeas.  except  fc«^ 
the  Korean  intervention.    An  uland  of  some 
strategic  importance  has  been  denied  to  the 
Communists.    That  1*  well  worth  whUe.  from 
the  standpoint  ot  American  security  alone. 
In  the  third  place,  the  heat  has  been  taken 
oS  of  Indochina,  where  the  French  and  their 
native  allies  were  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  every- 
thing a  year  ago.     Helped  by  the  drain  on 
China's  resources  caused  by  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  also  by  the  aircraft  we  have  sup- 
pUed.  the  French  are  doing  very  much  better 
against    the    Cbmmunlat    forces   they    have 
been  battling  few  years.     A  gain  for  Prance. 
In  this  case.  Is  a  gain  for  all  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

Fourth,  the  war  and  accompanying  eco- 
nomic warfare  ha'S'e  so  punished  Red  China 
as  to  have  forced  Mao"s  government  to  post- 
pone or  abandon  many  domestic  reforms  and 
projects  he  had  promised  the  Chinese  people 
This  has  greatly  augmented  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Chinese  Commimist  Government,  and 
pocslbly  has  laid  the  basis  for  new  cleavages 
and  additional  resistance.  Added  to  out- 
right losses  m  battle,  these  setbacks  may  be 
St  the  bottom  of  the  recent  peace  overtures- 
overtures  bom  of  China's  wish  to  end  the 
war,  passed  on  by  RuasU  to  save  Mao's  face 
and  advance  Ruasta's  "peace  offensive." 

Fifth,  and  very  important,  our  interven- 
tion in  Korea  has  greatly  redueml  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  Jiipan  and  has  given  \xs  a 
far  better  chance  to  hold  the  Japmnese  to  <i 
pro- American.  anti-Communlat  policy.  And 
this  is  vital  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  long- 
term  defensive  system  In  the  island  chain 
off  eastern  Asia. 

To  apprehend  the  immense  value  of  this 
accomplishment,  one  needs  only  to  Imagine 
how  Japanese  leaders  would  feel  today  if. 
1  year  ago.  the  United  States  had  allowed  the 
Communists  to  take  all  Korea — or  how  they 
would  feel  If  UN  forces  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  Korean  PenlnstUa. 

In  either  case.  reaMstic  Japanese  would 
have  been  compelled  to  write  off  American 
protection  of  Japan  aa  a  myth  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  policy  of  coneUlatkm  and  onnpro- 
miae  vta-a-via  Bed  Ctolna.  Japan  la  today 
an  anchor  fear  our  far-eastern  drfenalve  sys- 
tem only  because  we  have  proved  our  wtlllng- 
ness  and  capacity  to  meet  a  Communist  chal- 
lenge in  Korea. 

Finally,  our  Intervention  In  Korea,  always 
within  the  framework  of  UW  policy,  has  made 
possible  the  build-up  of  the  UW  itself  as  a 
meanz  of  combating  aggression  by  the  use 
of  collective  force.  For  tbe  first  time  tn  bls- 
tcoy.  an  international  armed  force  of  various 
nations,  under  the  authority  of  an  interna- 
tional organization,  has  undertaken  punitive 
action  in  the  field  against  an  aggressor— two 
aggressors,  in  fact. 

The  tethnlquea  of  using  the  collective 
strength  erf  the  world  community  have  been 
developed.  Precedents  for  such  collective  in- 
tervention have  basa  eet.  And  during  this 
vear  tha  ntarbtnery  a<  tkc  UH  baa  been  con- 
'tideraUy  strangtbMied.  at  tbe  urging  of  the 
American  State  Department. 

In  tbe  face  of  such  a  record  of  sccomirtlsb- 
ment,  which  could  be  extended.  I  ao  not  see 
how  anybody  wishing  to  be  fair  in  his  ap- 
Iffaisal  can  say  that  "we  have  sacrificed  our 
boys  for  nothing."  It  is  unjust  to  the  men 
who  have  made  and  mn  making  great  sac- 
rifices m  Korea  to  pretend  their  sacrifice  is 
futile-  It  Is  injurious  to  their  morale  and 
to  that  of  their  famlUea  at  home.  And  it  is 
misleading  for  Americans  who  sincerely  want 
to  form  a  balanced  Judgment  trf  our  Korean 
War  policy. 

As  for  our  being  "btimUlated  by  s  wt  of 
barefoot  Chinese."  It  seona  to  ro*  the  rwnrM 
ts  the  fact.  Whether  tto«y  wear  shoes  or  aot. 
the   Chinese   exe   not   a   contemptible  foe. 


el 
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Ctalttft  iMd  aUt  (CBcnas  bcf  on  this  oountir 
WM  MCtlad.  TtM  Chtmw  ■oMier  bu  great 
ccrnri^.  vlWMnMr  bt  hM  wTnfUtenra  tn  bla 
1— fHo  TIM  Cliln—  Rwu  b«v«  outnoDa- 
tMred  ovr  tanm  at  aU  Btag**  of  xh»  war  alnoa 
Iwt  nwiWilwr  and  y%  t£kcf  bay*  bean  4a- 
featad  In  a  suoccnaioii  of  batUas  and  driven 
from  Uw  tarrtUieT  o<  the  Korean  BapubUc. 

If  anybody  baa  been  bumllJatad  tt  ia  Uao 
Tto-tunc.  wbo  baa  bad  great  numerical 
lupartorttT  at  an  tlmca  and  supply  llxMa  only 
a  tiny  fraction  tb*  length  of  oun.  and  atlU 
baa  bean  uaablc  to  push  the  Imperialist 
I  lato  tbe  Ma  aa  be  promiaed  to  do. 
been  further  humiliated,  for  he 
by  bla  good  trtends  tbe 
bito  taking  on  the  United  States 

denied  the  Buaalan  lupport 

that  migtxt  IMT*  Mved  blm  from  a  wrlc*  of 
dtaaatrmia  defeaU.  Tbe  gr«ateat  bumilla- 
%P^ai  te  to  be  audc  a  tuclier,  and  that  wan 
Mao**  fata. 

Admittedly.  o^:T  Korean  Intervention  ta  a 
diebeartmiog  and  fruatratlng  kind  of  cam- 
paign. Tbaft  ie  likely  to  be  true  of  any  war 
at  Ilmlt<Yl  oblaeU\e.  fought  with  only  a  frac- 
tion at  ooa's  total  reaourcea.  But  we  have 
MOonpUalMd  very  important  tblnga  by  our 
Kanan  effort,  and  we  have  done  ao  (1)  vith- 
oat  allovtng  U  to  draw  lu  into  a  maaalTe 
eanfllet  In  Qilna  and  {2)  without  alackenlng 
oar  build-up  at  defenalTe  and  offenaive 
la  mora  Important  theater*  and  at 


Tbi 


Bt  thto  la  roaeon  for  pride,  not  humlUa- 
X  batlav*  the  aacrlflcea  made  by  Amerl- 

iB  Xflraa  have  contributed  to  tbe  ee- 
rarlty  at  our  own  land,  and  to  that  of  the 
vbola  workl  of  free  men. 


!^' 


TW  Mml  WtakaM*  •<  UmN4  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  aoUTB  OAKCTA 
[ATB  OP  THX  UMITXD  STATB 
JHrfoy,  Auiput  n.  1951 

Ur.  IfUNCrr.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
QBanimotn  eonaeDt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rccou  an  editdrlal 
entitled  The  Moral  Weakness  of  United 
Stfttea  Lcaderahlp."  puhUahed  in  the 
Dattr  Phiineman,  Buron.  8.  Dak.,  of 
Aucort  90.  IMl. 

^  DO  obleetton.  the  editorial 
to  be  prtaled  in  the  RKoao. 
as  tdOovi: 

WBAKKxas    or    Umm    SiaTa 


nn^f  had  BO  rtgbt  to  rand  man  to  die 
vltboot  Uttndtng  to  win." 

Tbat  Is  a  amtaaee  which  ahouM  be  cact 
ta  ferooae  tad  aMHd  to  the  entrance  to 
"Tamr  Bottom, "  Waahlafftoai  iMma  for  the 
acata  DepartoMOt  boUdlag,  and  aflMd 
to  tiM  White  HooM  entraaee. 
XI  IS  •  MnUnoe  wrlttan  by  ilr*.  Katharine 
r»ar  Oallaa.  Tes..  whOM  Army  IMoteoant 
klUad  at  TM)on.  Kema.  ta  10AO. 
wttb  an  emtartal  by  life 
Vv   wBumaat.   gradowiy   re- 
by  Lire  raagatna  la  lis  cur- 
I  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  lo0eaUy  and  teett- 
r%  opbaioa.  ttea  Ufa 
•dttorlaL 
illiiieSlMlal  kad  aaid  that  ths  Koraui 
;  It  tta  priae  paid  for  the  adu- 
Traman  sad  aaaratary 

that  ttaa  Doitsd 


Stataa  would  oppoae  any  further  Communist 
aggreealon. 

lira.  Tabor'B  argument  In  her  letter  Is 
reprinted  on  tbls  editortal  page  and  a 
thorough  reading  Is  urped 

It  la  ImpreaalTe  that  after  her  husband  waa 
killed  she  got  down  to  work  and  read  all  she 
could  abotrt  United  States  foreign  policy 
p.n*\  Communist  policy.  She  finally  reactitti 
the  conclusion— «nd  this  Is  highly  slgain- 
cant — that  the  makers  ol  United  States  for- 
eign policy  since  World  War  11  had  never 
been  determined  to  defeat  world  commu- 
nism. 

This  is  the  conclusion  which  many  other 
obeervers  reached  during  the  formation  of 
that  policy.  The  United  States  attuude  to- 
ward China  was  the  best  Indication  of  a 
leadership  that  was  wllU.ng  to  let  ccnunu- 
nlsm  spreaa  and  take  over  the  Western 
World  bit  by  bit.  The  Yalta  and  Pulsdam 
Treaties,  all  the  Nation  knows  now.  were 
to  the  advantat^e  o'  Communifit  Russia  and 
tbe  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  We 
reversed  our  attitude  on  Korea  several  times. 
That  is,  Acheson  and  Truman  reversed  it. 

But  the  worst  crime  of  ail  was  sending 
American  men  into  the  toughest.  b^x>dtpFt 
war  In  United  States  history  with  no  inten- 
tion of  winning  it. 

It  may  well  be.  as  Dorothy  Th'^mppf n 
writes  in  the  current  Ladles'  Home  Journal, 
that  "the  greatest  experience  of  the  tAcn'^l- 
eth  century  that  requires  digestion  u  that 
war  no  longer  serves  any  encLs — Idecloglcal, 
material,  or  spiritual." 

But  it  is  certainly  true  that  every  war 
up  to  Korea  was  fought  with  the  lnt«>nt  of 
winning  it.  Even  no  prtjfe-wional  soldier  ever 
envisioned  a  time  when  he  would  be  asked 
to  fight  without  some  ultimate  objective  ol 
victory.  Senaeleaa  as  wax  already  was.  it  h.^d 
only  one  vestige  of  »eu*e  and  that  wa*  th.ii 
out  ot  it  one  side  would  be  victor  and  one 
the  loser 

But  now  In  Korea  we  are  talking  of  an 
armistice  and  a  buffer  zone  that  put.s  the 
situation  back  exactly  where  it  was  in  June 
1060.  It  Is.  as  Mrs.  Tabor  says,  "compromuie 
with  evil"  and  it  adds  up  to  appeasement. 

It  is  worse  than  that.  It  is  equlviilent  to 
cheating  the  purpose  for  which  mnre  than 
lOO.CXX)  American  m*n  have  been  oattie  cas- 
ualties (the  Army  says  80.000  but  does  net 
count  thoee  wbo  lost  arm.s  and  le^s  from 
being  frosen  in  the  I>cember  and  January 
fighting). 

The  concern  over  the  violation  of  the  honor 
code  at  Weet  Point  has  been  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  significance  to  the  Nation.  It  was 
an  Index  to  the  moral  depreciation  in  the 
United  States  but  it  drew  the  attention  of 
everyone. 

But  where  Is  everyone's  concern  at)out  the 
violation  of  the  honor  code  of  American 
leadership  boldtng  in  stewardship  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  people?  Where  is  the 
honor  In  Mndlng  men  to  war  for  a  country 
that  uses  their  deaths  only  as  bargaining; 
power? 

Tbe  manner  in  which  the  Korean  War  has 
been  bandied  since  Its  birth  in  postwar  for- 
eign policy  to  tbe  talks  now  going  on  at 
Kaeaong  spall  moral  weakness  in  United 
States  leadership. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  make  In  ref- 
arenoe  to  Mrs.  Tabor's  letter 

That  la  tbe  fact  that  General  MacArthur 
Mid.  In  effect,  the  same  thing.  For  it  he  watt 
relieved  of  command  by  the  President  and 
attacked  bitterly  by  the  Presldeiit's  partls^ui 
•upportara. 
Mrs.  Tabor  can  be  relieved  of  nothing. 
Yba  MaeArtbur-Trun^n  affair  bad  no  ef- 
faet  upon  bar.  If  tbe  reader  will  note  Ufe'a 
atory  on  Mrs.  Tabor,  be  will  see  that  Ufa  Mid 
staa  reaebad  her  eonetuaioaa  Uat  November 
about  tha  purpoM  of  United  BtatM  lorelgn 
policy. 

Bar  paisonal  tragady  broadened  her  con- 
eera  Into  a  atudy  that  gave  ber  greater  in- 
ilCbt  lato  Unitad  ttatM  leadership.   Tragedy 


does  not  need  to  be  a  prelude  to  insight,  but 
understanding  ol  tragedy  doee.  Every  Amer- 
ican with  close  friends  and  relatives  can 
understand  it  and  should  have  the  insight 
inuj  the  obvious  moral  weakness  of  United 
States  leadership  that  cannot  be  brushed 
away  by  Harvard  legalisms  nor  by  earthy 
Mis-^ourtan  epithets 

When  an  infantry  laattaiion  commander 
has  to  order  a  company  to  attack  and  a  com- 
pany commander  has  to  order  his  close 
friends  to  do  what  looks  like  certain  death 
to  attempt,  the  soul-searing  is  deep  beyond 
words.  Such  orders  can  never  be  given  unless 
there  are  directives  to  take  a  certaiii  hill  or 
ridge  No  one  close  to  the  carnage  can  bring 
himself  to  say;  "O.  K.,  men.  get  out  there 
and  fight  just  for  the  hell  of  It." 

What,  then,  is  to  be  said  cf  the  leadership 
thai  sends  men  into  battle  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  with  no  specific  objective  of 
^■'.i-.ning'-' 

This  newspaper  agrees  with  Mrs.  Tabor 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  must 
beheve  as  she  does  that: 

■  l:  is  not  right.  It  is  Intolerably  unjtist."* 
It  li  a  display  of  "moral  weakness." 


Wanted:  More  Faitk  and  Lett  Fear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   MAINZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNriED  STATES 
Friday,  AuQUSt  31,  1951 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
a5k  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Wanted:  More  Faith  and 
Less  Fear,"  published  in  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  of  August  15. 1951.  It  deals 
with  the  necessity  for  counsel  from  wise 
leaders  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcoRD, 
as  follows: 

W.i^NTO     Mors  PArrH  skd  Less  Fkas 

We  would  do  n-ell  to  listen  to  the  big  men 
cf  .\merlca  who  counsel  us  against  acting 
like  neurotic  Jack  rabbits. 

General  MacArthur  has  said  frer.uently 
that  a  latlcn  as  strong  as  America  need 
h.ive  no  feai  of  absorption  by  communism  if 
we  will  only  pull  ourselves  together  snd  us* 
intent  energies  in  a  bold  defen.«e,  here  and 
fibr^Rd.  A  living  symbol  of  our  strength. 
Mac.^:thu^  urged  In  his  Boston  speech  that 
we  abandon  the  policy  of  fear,  face  our  ene- 
mies with  more  courage  and  less  panic. 

General  Elsenhower  preaches  the  same 
rermon:  "The  materlsl.  intellectual,  spirit- 
ual technical,  and  professional  resources 
available  to  the  free  world  are  so  overwhelm- 
ing iis  compared  to  what  the  iron-curtala 
iu  d  satellite  countries  have,  that  It  is  al- 
mont  ridiculous  for  us  to  be  talking  in  terms 
of  fright  and  hysteria,  which  we  often  do." 

Another  great  American.  Capt.  Bddte  Rick- 
enbackcr.  put  It  thl«  way  In  a  recant  speech : 
•  W.jrld  war  III  can  be  prevented.  How? 
By  unity  of  ptirpose.  through  faith  and 
prayer,  and  re-creating  the  true,  flghtlrg 
American  spirit  Into  the  baart  of  every  man 
and  woman  wbo  claims  cttlMnahtp  in  this 
land  of  ours,  no  matter  what  color  or  cr*ed. 

"U  that  can  ba  Jelled  and  soUdlAed,  Amer- 
ica will  always  be  strong  enough,  morally 
and  physically,  to  withstand  any  type  of 
atuck  that  may  ba  made. 

"Stripped  of  Its  bare  fundamcntala.  Amer- 
lean  strength  Is  built  upcm  tta  power  to 
produce.  And  this  power  Is  tbe  result  of 
our  tystam  of  shared  frM  enterprise  and 
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open  opportunity — two  blawlngs  that  bava 
given  tia  the  highest  stardard  of  Urlng  evar 
achieved  by  any  peof^  In  the  world. 

"And  yet,  strange  m  tt  seems,  this  very 
system  still  must  be  sold  to  some  of  our  own 
people." 

Tbls  distinguished  trio  is  not  comiriaeent 
In  the  face  of  Communist  pawvr.  Far  from 
i^ .  They  nnderst^  jd  the  threat  as  keenly  as 
anyone.  Their  approach  Is  different  in  that 
they  will  have  no  track,  with  appeasement. 
They  wish  to  substitute  a  patriotic  faith  In 
America  for  cowardly  fear.  They  want  us 
to  stop  whimpering  and  use  our  material  and 
spiritual  resources  in  a  bold  flgbt  to  nudn- 
tain  freedom. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  A  faint 
America,  an  America  lacking  in  Mlf-ccaifl- 
dence  and  courage,  an  Am^ica  that  la  afraid. 
cannot  successfully  champion  liberty.  It's 
time  we  ditched  fear  and  developed  a  more 
vocal  faith  in  den»cracy.  It's  a  faith  that 
can  .    .ke  us  strong  and  protect  us  forevCT. 


Freedoa  af  tke 
Ckailcs 


•fLakc 
PrcM 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 


or 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  UKTTKD  STATHB 

/Yidoy.  August  31,  1951 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coosent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendtx  of  the  Recou  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  reganling  the  case 
involving  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press  and  its  representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  (Htlered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcotb.  as  foLows: 

Ttom  the  foundiag  days  of  our  Bepahlic. 
our  people  have  held  the  principle  of  free- 
d<Mn  of  the  preea  to  b«  Invkdate.  We  have 
beUeved — and  rlghUy  so— that  fearless,  alert 
newspapers,  unoosrced  by  any  source,  are 
nsentlel  to  the  workings  of  a  democracy. 

That  principle  baa  been  challenged  many 
times  during  otir  history.  It  has  bean  chal- 
lenged by  the  forces  of  ccrruptian.  brutality, 
snd  "home-gtrown"  dlctatorsh.p.  But  each 
time,  the  chaltenga  has  beoi  repelled  suc- 
cessfully and  the  pre*,  has  emeged  tha 
victor. 

It  was  with  a  sense  at  shock  and  a  feeling 
of  shame  that  I  read  about  the  lateat  chal- 
lenge a  few  days  ago.  By  this  time.  I  assume 
that  every  Senator  is  familiar  with  the  facts. 
TTie  case  involves  the  Lake  ChaUm  American 
Press  and  Ita  reiwaaentatlvea.  

Tbe  facts  are  simple.  This  newspaper 
launched  a  crusade  to  rW  Calcasieu  Parish 
of  the  criminal  wbo  had  became  ao  heavily 
entrenched  tn  that  area.  In  tha  dassle 
tradition  of  American  JoumallaB,  Its  re- 
porters went  out  and  got  facta.  They  named 
namea:  they  printed  truths:  and  what  Is  most 
Important,  they  got  results. 

I  am  familiar  with  oonditiaxis  in  CsksBrfwi 
Parish — ^familiar  with  tham  becauae  at  tha 
Information  glv«i  to  the  Senate  CHme  Ocaa- 
mittee.  It  has  iwt  been  too  k»g  since  crisie 
in  Its  most  blatant  and  vtolsBt  form  waa 
fastened  upon  tha  good  residents  of  tiiat 
community. 

After  Inveattgatloa  at  tba  Senato 
Committee  in  New  Ortaaaa  a  group  of 
mined  dttaens  got  togather  tn  Lake  C 
and  decided  to  do  aooathhig  about  aoatf- 
tlons  there.     They  set  out  to  dean  up 
parish,  and  tbey  were  backad  soUdly  by 
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lake  CbarleB  AawrieaD  Praas.  As  I  said 
before,  tbey  got  raantta — at  least  partial 
results.  Indletmepts  ware  returned  and 
crime  tn  that  area  went  underground. 

Then  came  the  reprisals.  A  grand  Jury, 
formed  to  band  down  indictments  against 
the  criminals,  suddenly  indicted  the  newa- 
papcmwn.  And  they  Indicted  them  for 
<t»^«nntnj  three  convicted  gamldcrs  and  some 
local  nfHr^'fi 

Mr.  President.  If  this  outrage  Is  alknfed  to 
stand  it  wUl  be  to  the  shame  at  all  Ameri- 
cans. Are  we  to  tell  the  wtsid  that  this  U  a 
country  where  we  fKoaecute  not  the  law- 
Iffeakers  but  those  wbo  seek  to  have  tbe  law 
enforced?  Are  we  to  inoclalm  openly  that 
the  lords  of  crime  have  become  so  powerful 
that  we  have  turned  oar  judicial  processes 
to  protecting  them  from  defamation  of  char- 
acter? Are  we  to  permit  this  mockery  of 
}t»tice  to  go  umchallenged? 

This  Is  more  than  a  minor  criminal  court 
caae.  This  Is  a  direct  ebaltenge  to  a  f  ormda- 
tion  stone  of  our  form  of  government.  I 
believe  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  of  Loul- 
alana  wlU  give  an  alBrmatlve  answer  uphold- 
ing the  high  prixMlpIes  for  which  thess  good 
people  of  the  Lake  Charlea  American 
stand. 


QMstiaa  «f  Ike  Wc«k 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 


IN  THB  BOI78B  OP  BSPSBSBfTATIVB 

Friday,  Auvuai  19. 1951 

Mr.    BENDER      Mr.   Sfwaker.    wbat 
happmed  to  the  Kefauver  investigaUon? 
Ansirer.  Nothliv. 


Privala  BiOs  ■  Ca^iess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLET  M.  KHjGORE 


Df  THE  SENATE  O*  THE  UNITED  STATEB 

Wednesday,  September  5. 19&1 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Coaunittee  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with 
the  proUem  d  pirivate  titBs.  In  the 
present  sesskm  of  Congress  there  have 
been  referred  to  the  JodidarT  Commit- 
tee a  total  of  some  1.500  bais.  of  which 
more  than  1,250  are  private  bills.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  oS  crltidan  <^  the 
whole  system  of  private  bills,  with  sug> 
gestkms  that  tbey  be  furtt^  cmtalled 
or  abtrfished.  To  those  who  know  the 
tlBfee  and  cDCftj  wtaldi  the  considerati^m 
of  private  tafOs  reipifres.  these  part^naals 
often  appear  to  have  modi  to  reoom- 
rnend  them.  In  the  August  19S1  issue 
of  the  magailne  Natimis  Business,  pub- 
lished by  the  Chamhrr  <rf  Comiaeree. 
thoe  is  an  intaesting  artick  on  private 
bills  wbkii  presents  a  dUferent  view — 
It  If  a  discnBten  wbldi  baa  a  nood  word 
to  say  for  private  biDa.  I  ask  mani- 
motts  consent  Utat  it  be  printed  Sn  tbe 
Appendbc  of  ttie  Raooaa. 


There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  arttele 
was  (Bdered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 
Wbxm  To  tJsi  Toca  Risat  or  Prrrnoii 

(By  Alfred  Steinberf ) 
Rot  many  of  us  r*all»  that  the  C<;n?rcsB 
of  the  United  States  has  a  }udlciai  function 
that  stretches  from  here  to  there.  Tet 
rrery  time  Confrcaa  makes  a  private  bill 
award,  it  sits  as  s  court  of  Isst  report  for 
some  poor  fellow  who  has  a  gripe  against 
the  Government  but  doeanl  bare  tbe  legal 
right  to  take  his  claim  to  a  regular  court. 
Hatter  of  fact,  in  sheer  output,  the  JtHil- 
rial  fimctlon  of  Congress  la  generally  m^ire 
Impressive  than  Its  legislative  wcrk.  Three 
of  tbe  Isst  four  Congresses  passed  more  pri- 
vate bills  for  individuals  than  they  did  pub- 
lic billa.  wblcb  affected  at  least  a  broad  class 
of  us.  Tbe  last  Caagress — tbe  Blgbty- 
flrst — passed  1.081  private  bllb  and  only  906 
public  bills.  And  stacked  side  by  side,  tha 
plvate  bills  probably  acre  crammed  with 
as  much  emotion  as  the  puldle  ones. 

Take  the  recent  private  bills,  for  example. 
A  baby  was  blinded  at  Wrth  in  an  Army 
hospital  in  Germany  by  sn  Army  doctor  wbo 
used  a  wrongly  labeled  medletac.  A  busi- 
ness Arm  found  Itt  costs  had  rtyrockcied 
because  It  struck  rock  unexpectedly  wfeOa 
operating  tmder  a  rigidly  priced  Govern- 
ment contract.  If  It  eouM  not  recouji  SSOO.- 
000  In  extra  costs,  tt  would  bt  tn  aariotis  fi- 
nancial trouble.  An  Amarteaa  was 
to  bring  bis  Indonesian  brlda  hooic 
of  tha  Oriental  BBcIuslan  Act.  A 
Bteadcr  discovered  that  his  house  and  baros 
were  not  on  bla  property  because  of  a  sUp-* 
shod  Qenremment  surveyor.  A  boy  left  his 
keepsake  camera  with  a  guard  In  the  Ca|>- 
Itol  and  when  be  completed  bis  tour  of  Ccn- 
gresB,  tbe  camera  was  missing.  An  Indian 
named  Abe  Ltnodn  waa  cbazsed  money  by 
the  OepartaBcnt  of  the  Interior  for  Uvlng 
on  GoTemmcnt  property  when  he  actually 
Uvcd  in  a  private  home. 

Tbe  common  theme  running  throughout 
theae  private  bills  Is  that  tn  not  a  ilngic  case 
did  the  petltiooen  have  a  tegri  claim  against 
tbe  Oovemment  which  would  have  permitted 
the  courts  to  grant  them  a  hearing.  If  tltey 
badnt  been  able  to  appeal  to  Congress,  they 
would  have  been  finished. 

But  forttmatety  for  them.  th«  Consdrutlon 
guaranteed  than  the  right  to  pcUtlon  Con- 
gress for  a  private  bin.  Tha  first  amendment 
permits  anyone  to  ask  Ccmgrcss  for  a  radrvas 
ta  grievances  agaisst  the  Government.  How 
well  even  our  earUeat  Congrtssmen  knew 
this.  Prom  11S8  to  I'M.  while  our  fledgling 
legislators  were  organixtng  such  aaonumcstal 
tnaUtutlons  as  Pederal  departmanU.  tarlCs. 
and  currency,  they  bad  to  take  the  time  to 
emslder  mcve  thioi  1.000  petttlacs  from  pri- 
vate eiUiriis 

OCtcai.  tbe  oaiy  thing  prtrate  about  a  prl- 
▼ate  bill  is  Its  name.  Batm  hav«  packed 
a  terrtfle  waflop  and  baas  rsniltad  in  Cabinet 
crtaea.  Senate  ffitbustrrs.  and  a  falling  oat 
amcoig  party  ragnlara. 

George  Washington  found  thoa  haady  la 
proBKittng  fora^  trade.  In  bis  ftnt  term  as 
Preaklent.  the  Brttish  had  btockadad  Praaoa 
and  American  merchants  hesttated  to  send 
their  wares  abroad.  Trade  dUppad  CBitn<n»ly. 
Ptnally.  aacrttary  of  State  THooaa  JeCaraoo 
prooalied  the  UMrchants  that  Ocaagrsss  would 
f^TtMi^ffii  tiMir  petitlaaa  tat  ledisas  of  in- 
Jtntaa  soflteted  on  the  high  aeaa.  Only  after 
ttala  awaranes  that  prtvata  biUa  would  be 
avaUahle  did  trade  rlea  again. 

-prlvBU  bni'  htetoneaUy  baa 
I  of  ^irm  bad-acmndliiv  tons  Uakad 
with  lQgramB«.  Utittl  tha  LagMattve  Aecr- 
gaanattlan  Act  of  iMt.  one  gnat  fcrm  at 
BaSjoDal  aiMTt  was  to  prttdoa  CoegraH  for  a 
pcMtOBi.  ior  a  chaa«t  tat  otflttary  records,  or 
for  the  eoBstnicttoB  at  a  bridge  over  a  local 
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stnwm.  Th*  PtftT>Dlath  Ocmgren,  tn  1905- 
QfT.  Ut  th*  Jackpot  with  e^iS  prlv«t«  bills, 
vhich  came  to  90  percent  of  ail  th«  bills  tt 
OAsaed.  And  uaoct  of  the  prlTmte  btUs  vera  of 
th««»  logrolllnc  vartetlK. 

More  th«n  one  Congrcmnsn  romplalned 
th«e  were  »  m»ny  pensioned  widows  of  sol- 
dters  from  our  esrUer  wsri  sUU  In  clrculs- 
Uon  that  perhaps  medical  science  should  In- 
TBsctgmte  their  remarkable  JongeTiry.  And 
•»en  the  prJTate  hlUa  Washington's  admlnls- 
tratioa  promised  foreign  trader* — called  the 
Fl«iich  spoUathJO  claims — etUl  were  being 
diopped  into  the  hopper  as  late  as  1945. 
But  tiroes  are  dlflerect  now 
The  only  prlTste  bUls  Congreas  will  con- 
sider today  are  those  deaUng  wtth  mcnpy 
ft^in^  afalnst  the  OoTernmeni.  land  cUims, 
and  immigration  and  naturalliailon  claim*. 
rtanch  spolUtion  claims  hare  been  Uissed 
out  the  window  and  Congress  has  assiened 
pcnsiona.  miiliary  records,  and  bridge  bui'd- 
Inf  to  admintrtratlve  airencles  Claims  more 
t^mn  15  years  old  will  not  be  entertained  be- 
cause of  the  diarulty  of  determining  the 
true  facts.  And  a  private  bill  once  rejected 
will  not  be  reintroduced  unless  overwhelm- 
ing new  erldence  Is  produced 

On  petitions  dealing  with  money  claims 
Sfalnst  the  QoTernment.  Congress  will  hear 
no  claim  from  anyone  injured  by  a  GoTern- 
ment  employee  who  was  actmg  "within  the 
•cope  of  his  employment  ■'  If  a  C»overn- 
ment  messenger  delivering  six  volumes  of  the 
1950  census  dropped  them  accidentally  on 
your  tvad.  your  petition  would  be  bandied 
by  the  Federal  agency  Involred  if  you  want- 
ed Icaa  than  91.000.  or  by  a  Federal  district 
0  court  if  you  claimed  greater  damage  Con- 
(reas  would  say  he  beaned  ycu  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment 

HowcTCT.  should  that  same  messenger  wrJ- 
lop  jrou  with  a  baseball  bat  while  delivering 
those  six  voltnces.  no  Federal  agency  or 
court  will  hear  yotir  case.  They  would  say 
he  was  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
cmplOTment.  To  get  any  satisfaction,  you 
could  let  the  State  try  him  for  attempted 
mtvdcr.  which  the  Sute  would  anyway,  or 
yen  eooU  petition  Ccmgreas  for  a  private 
MIL 

Oovcmincnt  accncles  and  the  courts  op- 
erate WMiv  the  strictest  posslbie  interpreta- 
tkHi  of  th*  term  "within  the  scope  of  his 
•mpioyTBant.'*  There  is  actually  a  1943  case 
CD  raeord  irtiers  Pentagon  offlrlala  held  that 
tlM  Oorenuncttt  was  not  liable  for  damages 
InvoiTtOf  ens  oi  its  motorcycle  messengers 
bsCBTs  him  acddCDt  occurred  as  a  result  of 
bit  ratamlitf  to  the  Pentagon  from  an  er- 
raod  Ha  tbs  Key  Bride*  and  not  onr  th* 
Mghway  Bridge,  the  route  they  had  blue- 
pwictlad  for  him. 

-  DcBUif  ths  last  war  the  caaunaztd«-  at  a 
•ontlMm  tratalnff  center  fortMd*  pUota  to  fly 
farther  s.ny  than  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
tbs  airfield.  Two  young  pilots  rwstdtng  only 
a  tew  mllaa  beyond  IlmlU  btmed  their  home 
towa  one  day.  They  flew  too  low  and  erashsd 
Into  soBM  houses.  The  OoTemment  took  th* 
Tlsw  that  tt  had  no  llahtltty  to  the  towns- 
psopls  bseauss  the  boys  bad  not  acted  within 
th*  seop*  at  their  duties.  Since  no  court 
voold  avard  damages,  tt  took  a  prtvat*  bill 
to  ssttl*  tlM  clalm«. 

As  a  court  of  last  resort.  Congress  pays 
tms*  attsntkm  to  eold  legal  preosdenu.    Its 
itloa  seems  to  Im  whether  Jus- 
U  brtof  trampled  ttndsrf  oot.    It  Is  th* 
cofort  flBtant  wlUch  publlely  acknowl- 
,  tbat  tt  oTten  arrlv**  at  a  dsetekm  slm- 
flf  iMCBfOM  tt  fsela  sorry  for  th*  party  in- 

of  this  sort  tbTOhrsd  a 

Oallf.    WMI*  OB  th* 

to  drop  oS  a  nglst*r*d 

"•in  bfUs  and  em- 

lytaf  oo  th*  ground 

WKbout  hMttatlofli.  b* 

te  Ma  hip  pocket  and  gav* 

kttac  his  ttf  a. 


But  after  the  ambulance  arrived  he  dla- 
covered  the  registered  letter  wis  a.ine 
Someone  In  the  crowd  had  fllched  it  v»hile 
he  was  bent  over  the  injured  mar. 

The  Postmaster  General  said  ih.it  the  car- 
rier's failure  To  follow  Instrurti-in;;  lurbid- 
dlng  mailmen  to  carry  mall  m  their  pc.*-!ip's 
apparen^/'r  caiised  the  loss.  Tlie  Cimptnuler 
Gener.- V.'inted  out,  however  that  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  CLiims  Aci  spev-iflcan>  exi  liid'-s 
claims  based  on  Uist  mail.  The  curner  h.<<l 
to  make  fffxxl  the  loss 

After  makirie  smaU  monthlv  p;iVM-i'':  ::<  n:i 
the  miss'.np  letter  Jor  more  than  2  •■'■.\:s-.  the 
mailman  decided  he.  tt>3.  •*  uid  wrte  a  .et- 
ter  He  write  his  to  li'..s  C o:  ..ressman. 
Shortly  afterward  a  priv.ite  hill  *  is  intro- 
duced his  ciaim  w;is  examined  aid  passed 
by  Congress  The  President  suned  it.  order- 
ing the  Treasury  to  pay  : ^r  his  :  >ss 

In  reporttiu'  out  s.oe  b:::.  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  toll  C  i.iress  that  while 
there  wa*  no  ie^ai  bisi.-  '.  r  the  mailman's 
claim,  "the  hum  u-itiev  i-"  -ach  as  to  justify 
the  reimbursement  o:  t i.f  claimant  for  the 
loss  sustained    hy  the   Goveriiment  " 

Despite  Con^re«<'  fondness  (or  petitions 
that  crj'  out  f  >r  Justice  dant  thmlc  it  is 
lenient  with  the  Treasury's  eold  pile  A  per- 
son with  a  c:aira  against  the  Government 
ordinarily  will  fare  better  In  court  than  he 
wili  before  C'Hk:res5  Bacfe;  in  1945,  an  Army 
plane  crashed  into  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  killed  a  man  worim^  on  the  seventy- 
ninth  fl  -or 

His  widow  petitioned  Congress  for  a  private 
bill  and  was  m  line  for  a  810.000  award.  In 
the  midit  of  :nes,e  proceedings.  Con,^resa 
passed  the  Federal  Tort  ClttiUis  Act,  permu- 
ting her  to  traa.sfer  her  case  to  Federal  cotirt. 
She  did  and  won  an  aw^ard  of  $47  000 

In  making  awards.  Congress  has  no  fixed 
standards,  but  utilizes  ruie-o£-thumb  meth- 
ods These  are  chiefly  the  handiwork  of 
Walter  R.  Lee.  long-servine  stafT  member 
of  the  House  Claims  Subcommittee,  wh.se 
determinations  dollarwise  gener.iwV  are 
heeded  by  Congress. 

He  graduates  death  claim  awards  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  deceased  They  run 
from  $2,000  for  children  up  t"  8  years  >.f 
age.  to  a  maximum  of  »10  000  for  adult.-; 
Before  the  current  inflation  descended.  I.ee  s 
maximum  death  claim  proposal  was  $5.'JOo 

Injtiry  claims  often  are  puzzlers.  Each  by 
necessity  is  decided  on  its  merits  A  farmer 
who  loses  a  leg  as  a  result  of  a  Government 
action  can  expect  a  higher  award  than  a 
clerk  who  loses  a  leg.  During  World  War  II, 
a  soldier  on  a  troop  train  threw  ;i  hardboiled 
egg  at  a  railroad  fireman  on  a  passing  tram, 
and  managed  to  destroy  an  eye.  The  .\rniy 
ruled  that  the  soldier  had  not  acted  wuhiu 
the  scope  of  his  duties  and  that  the  Injured 
fireman  could  not  bring  action  against  the 
Government. 

But  Congress  passed  a  private  bill  award- 
ing him  94^00.  Lee  compiit«d  this  figure  by 
determining  what  his  future  earnings  might 
have  been  as  a  railroad  engineer,  a  Job  re- 
quiring two  good  eyes,  and  deducting  from 
this  sum  a  fireman's  salary  for  the  same 
length  of  time 

What  looks  like  Ic^olling  today  unques- 
tionably is  the  strongest  point  in  favor  of 
prlTate  bills.  They  take  up  little  time  on 
the  floors  of  Congress.  Last  fall  a  tourist 
walked  into  the  House  KSllerles  and  sat  down 
to  watch  the  proceecflnga.  The  Clerk  was 
calling  the  Private  Calendar. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  when  Mr.  Tourist 
ross  to  leave.  75  private  bills  had  been  passed 
without  a  single  dissent.  No  doubt  be  went 
bam»  lees  certain  than  before  about  the 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  Congress.  Of 
course,  what  he  did  not  see  was  the  long- 
drawn-out  seruttnj  each  of  those  private 
bills  got  before  c<wilng  to  a  vote. 

Tbs  average  prlrat*  bill  takes  9  months 
to  get  through  Congress.  After  Representa- 
ttv*  Do*  drops  th*  bill  in  the  hopper  he  has 


to  file  the  evidence  for  the  p«'tltloner  with 
tlie  hearing  committee.  Tlie  Government 
avieiuv  Involved  gets  60  to  90  days  to  make 
Its  report  on  the  case.  Then  the  bill  has  to 
clear  tlie  rungs  of  tlie  subcommittee  and  the 
fu  1  r  mmittee,  and  only  if  they  approve  it 
vir.:inimo;if.iy  will  it  be  placed  on  the  Private 
C'le;  (iar  tjf  the  House.  And  even  here,  be- 
!  re  the  vote,  the  majority  and  minority 
le.id'Ts  appolM'  six  .ifflcial  objectors  to  screen 
the  bll.s  unci  weed  out  ones  they  feel  are 
u;,'A  rthy  When  the  vote  finally  is  taken, 
if  .11; V  Memticr  present  object.'s  to  a  private 
hili.  It  i,s  pas.sed  over,  and  if  two  Members 
object,  it  Is  r-committed  to  the  committee 
for  further  ci'ii'ideriit.on. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Senate  where 
the  prix'p.ss  mu.st  be  repeated,  and  here 
again  actl'.n  mu.st  be  unanimous.  If  a  pri- 
vate bill  falls  In  one  House,  the  other  will 
not  consider  it. 

Even  after  a  prr. ate  bill  clears  Congress,  it 
still  needs  the  President's  signature.  Few 
Presidents  have  sloug!  ed  off  private  bills  as 
an  inconse<.uentla!  duty  Last  August,  dur- 
ing a  low  ebb  in  the  Korean  fighting.  Presi- 
dent Truman  spent  most  of  a  White  House 
staff  meeting  arguing  the  merits  r-f  a  smk-le 
private  bill.  This  bill  would  have  permit- 
ted a  dead  soldier's  insurance  money  to  go 
to  his  adopted  sister.  The  Veterans'  Adm.in- 
Istratlon  was  objecting  because  the  law  spe- 
cifically restricted  such  payments  to  bl  od 
relatives.  At  the  end  of  the  .staff  meetir.^, 
the  President  sli^ried  the  private  bill. 

Only  once  -ince  the  Cleveland  adminlstri- 
tlon  has  C'  r.cress  overridden  a  veto  of  a 
private  b.U.  Tht-  happened  in  1949.  after 
a  Tennessee  tobacco  factory  had  burned 
down  and  »8  437  98  worth  of  internal  reve- 
nue stamps  were  lost  in  the  fire. 

Congress  examined  the  claim  and  pa&.sed 
a  private  bill  reimburbing  the  firm  for  the 
stamps  But  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  a  refund  could  be 
legally  made  only  if  the  stamps  had  been 
returned  to  the  Trejisury  in  a  recognizable 
condition  or  if  they  had  been  destroyed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  deputy  collector, 
I::  a  wrathful  mcKxl,  Congress  overrode  his 
veto 

Tlicre  are  many  ways  private  bills  can  be 
lirprr^ved  Most  Congressmen  feci  obliged  to 
mtr'xiuce  any  private  bill  a  constituent  may 
petition  him  for.  Take  such  private  bills  as 
f.-equently  are  introduced  which  would  order 
the  Treasury  to  return  money  paid  as  fines 
for  violating  Government  regulations.  Once 
they  are  Introduced,  committee  staffs  and 
Onernment  agencies  Involved  must  spend 
time  and  m.oney  investigating  them.  Yet 
their  chances  of  getting  by  are  nil. 

Other  priva*-  bills  have  been  Introduced 
which  would  return  money  to  designated  in- 
dividuals who  used  the  WTong  tax  form. 
One  such  bill,  which  cleared  Congress  only 
to  be  slapped  down  by  a  Presidential  veto. 
wnuld  have  returned  t32  to  a  taxpayer  in 
North  Dakota.  Think  of  the  actual  coet  in 
promoting  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

More  uniform  decisions  would  also  help. 
Today  there  Is  no  certainty  that  identical 
ca.ses  will  get  identical  treatment.  Recently, 
one  Senator  objected  to  the  private  bill 
award  for  a  constituent  and  held  the  Senate 
floor  for  2  hours  until  his  colleagues  agreed 
to  raise  the  amount  by  an  additional  tlO.OOO, 

Still  another  improvement  would  be  to 
lower  the  voting  requirements  so  that  a  pri- 
vate bin  can  be  passed  without  a  unanimous 
decision.  Of  course,  unanimity  is  one  de- 
terrent to  logrolling.  Yet  there  has  been 
times  when  a  single  Congressman,  Irked 
by  one  matter,  has  objected  to  every  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 

Wtth  the  development  of  th*  mobiliza- 
tion program,  two  types  of  private  bills  will 
grow  In  number.  One  will  pertain  to  In- 
juries and  damages  caused  by  the  growing 
rank;  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  will  not  be 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  dutlea. 
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The  other  will  deal  with  contract  claims. 
Borne  will  come  about  because  of  unexpected 
ccst  Increases  above  those  computed  in 
signed  Government  contracts.  Others  will 
result  from  relying  on  well  Intentioned  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  lack  authority. 

During  the  last  war,  several  boatbullders 
signed  contracts  to  construct  small  speed- 
boats for  the  Government  for  $8,500,  Shortly 
afterward.  Navy  supervisory  engineers  made 
the  rounds  and  told  them  to  add  various 
Improvements  vhlch  would  make  the  boats 
sturdier  and  faster,  "The  Government  will 
take  care  of  the  extra  costs,"  they  assured  the 
builders. 

By  the  time  the  boats  were  built,  some  cost 
as  much  as  916,000.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral e  office  ruled  that  as  long  as  the  im- 
provements were  not  spjeclflcally  listed  in  the 
contract,  the  builders  would  have  to  stand 
the  loss 

As  a  result,  the  firms  were  stuck;  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  settle  and.  because  cf 
legal  technicalities.  It  was  determined  that 
the  cotirts  could  not  enter  a  Judgment 
against  the  Government.  All  the  firms 
wanted  was  compensation  for  out-of-pocket 
losses.    A  private  bUl  was  the  only  recotirse. 

A  petition  to  Congress  In  behalf  of  these 
builders  came  next  and  another  successful 
private  bill  was  bom. 

By  the  law  of  averages,  there  will  be  many 
iilmllar  experiences  this  time.  And  private 
bills  Will  continue  to  be  the  last  hope  for 
those  who  have  nowhere  else  to  take  their 
complaints  about  the  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 


OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  the  remarks 
of  Elmo  Roper  over  the  CBS  radio  net- 
work. Sunday  evening,  August  19.  1951. 
This  article  has  reference  to  the  barrage 
of  attacks  being  leveled  at  the  American 
school  system  in  recent  months.  Mr. 
Roper  dwells  particularly  on  the  book 
entitled  "This  Happened  in  Pasadena." 
by  David  Hulburd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHSaX    TBS    PXOPLX    Stako 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  all  the  time 
that  many  parts  of  our  day-to-day  lives  are 
suffering  as  a  result  of  living  in  the  same 
world  with  the  Russians.  The  constant  war 
of  nerves,  the  uncertainties  of  war  at  peace. 
the  recurring  waves  of  Imminent  battle  and 
of  overtures  of  peace,  all  take  their  toll  on 
American  public  opinion  and  patience. 
These  stresses  show  themselves  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  One  man  was  recently  recca-ded 
i  s  saying  that  his  back  begins  to  ache  when- 
ever  he  picks  up  his  morning  newspaper. 
Another  claims  that  his  tooth  aches  him 
every  time  the  tmoe  negotiations  In  Korea 
are  about  to  bog  down.  Several  pea|d*  have 
blamed  a  vlna  Infection  cm  th*  atomic 
bomb  tests  out  In  Nevada  and  ev«n  In  th* 
PacUk:.  Ws  are  establishing  a  ekaa  rda- 
tlonship  with  the  events  of  th*  world  alxmt 
us  in  personal  and  tntlmat*  f  sshkm.  lfal^>* 
you  can  chalk  It  aQ  up  to  th*  octamal  pns 
euTCS  generated  by  th*  world-wkl*  FyrtP* 
warfare  we  an  waging  against 


B  -t  there  are  signs  that  even  some  of  our 
oldest  and  best  estatUished  free  tnstltuttODs 
are  also  being  afflicted  with  the  tensions. 
Not  the  least  of  these  Is  our  edticatlonal  sys- 
tem. And  if  we  sre  embarked  on  a  30-y«ar 
war  of  nerves  with  the  Communists,  as  many 
say  we  are.  then  what  happens  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  can  be  pretty  important. 
If.  indeed,  education  ever  needed  a  crleis  to 
Justify  lU  long-range  importance. 

Fiucatlon  trouble  will  almost  always 
break  out  on  a  local  basis  here  in  this  conn- 
try,  because  each  town  or  city  as  a  rule  runs 
its  own  publlc-schotri  system.  The  place 
where  education  Ukes  hold  or  falls  to  work 
is  right  bsck  tn  the  home  towns  ctf  the  Na- 
tion. There  have  been  a  number  of  reports 
lately  of  unrest  over  education  in  nmny 
towns  and  commvmltles.  Part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  we  are  laboring  wtth  a 
btmiper  crop  of  chUdren  these  past  few  years, 
and  the  schools  are  vastly  overcrowded.  And 
the  prospects  are  that  things  wiU  get  s  good 
deal  worse  before  geUtng  better.  But  in 
the  past  year  or  so.  there  are  signs  of  strains 
of  still  another  variety.  These  newer  strains 
were  recently  summed  up  in  one  local  ex- 
perience in  a  well -documented  little  book 
of  183  pages  by  David  Hulbxird.  called  This 
Happened  in  Pasadena.  The  Hulburd  book 
tells  what  to  many  hss  been  a  terrifying 
story. 

It  Is  a  tale  of  battle  which  took  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  early 
part  of  this  year  In  the  city  of  Pasadena  in 
southern  California.  This  is  what  happened 
in  Pasadena,  as  told  by  David  Hulburd.  In 
early  1948  WlUard  Goslln.  then  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Minneapolis,  was  asked  by 
the  Pasadena  School  Board  to  come  to  that 
city  to  head  up  its  growing  school  system. 
Goslln  had  reached  the  high  point  of  a  dis- 
tinguished career  that  year  when  he  was 
elected  national  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  the 
cffganixatlon  of  all  the  supjerlntendents  of 
schools  in  this  country.  Yet  hardly  more 
than  2  years  later  Goslin  was  forced  to  re- 
sign his  Job  in  Pasadena.  He  had  been 
ovisted  by  substantiaUy  the  same  school 
board  that  asked  him  to  come  there  in  the 
fljst  place.  But  a  lot  of  water  had  gone 
under  the  dam  in  those  2  years. 

WUlard  Goslln  instituted  a  good  many 
changes  in  the  Pasadena  schools.  He  broi^ht 
In  some  new  people,  began  new  teach«-- 
tralnlng  programs,  summer  workshops, 
brought  In  visiting  lecturers  on  education; 
fundamentally  he  introducdd  methods  which 
have  grown  over  the  past  10  years  to  be 
accepted  by  most  educatfxs  as  sound  tech- 
niques of  teaching  But,  beginning  with  a 
new  school -tax  program,  foUowed  by  a  deli- 
cate redistrlcting  of  school  zones  which 
brought  children  of  dtfterent  races  and  In- 
come levels  Into  the  same  school,  Goslin  ran 
into  Increasing  difficulty.  A  series  of  groups 
sprung  up  to  fight  each  of  his  proposals. 
His  school-tax  program  was  beaten.  The  op- 
position to  the  school  administrator  took  on 
more  and  more  the  appearance  of  a  frontal 
assault  on  the  entire  concept  of  education 
as  Superintendent  Goslin  saw  It.  When  vis- 
iting lecturers  came  from  Columbia  Teachers 
College  they  were  branded  as  dangsrous  radi- 
cals. Literature  and  sdvlce  were  received 
from  superpatnotic  organisations  as  far  away 
as  New  Tork  who  saw  In  GosUn's  evvy  effort 
an  attempt  to  communiaan  Pasadena's  school 
children.  Even  members  of  the  Pasadena 
School  Board  began  to  he  beset  by  persoc- 
allty  «•!»«>»—  amongst  themselves.  They 
grew  increasingly  suspidou*  of  OosUn.  Many 
of  the  pet^id*  who  were  tn  oppoBltloa  to  th* 
school  administration  ww«  of  the  honest 
belief  that  modem  edocatlon  methods  woe 
■ynoBymoDB  with  teachtng  sodaHMn  and  tm- 
morallty.  Others  were  cranks  sikI  crackpots 
wlM>  had  special  pmposcs  and  designs  in  their 
ofyoeitkm. 


Plniaiy.  in  the  fsU  of  1980,  the  whole  issue 
came  to  a  head,  and  while  WUlard  Oosltn 
was  in  the  East  at  an  education  meeting, 
he  received  a  telegrum  from  the  school  board 
aiking  that  he  resign.     The  main  body  of 
criticism  against  him  was  that  he  was  trying 
to  head  the  schools  toward  socialism:  that 
he   was   encouragizkg   sextial   ImmioraHty   by 
teaching  wex  education  tn   the  classrooms: 
that  he  was  trying  to  imdermine  the  patri- 
otism of  Pssadena's  children:  that  he  vris 
being  extravagant  in  his  requests  for  more 
taxas  tor  the  schools:   that  he  t>elonged  to 
such   organlcatiocs   ss   the   United   Nations 
Educational.  Social,  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion and  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  which  many  strongly  hinted 
were  subversive:  that  he  had  too  many  visit- 
ing lecturers,  especially  radical  vlattors  from 
the  East.     The  opposition  finally  succeeded 
in  getting  OosUn  out.    Bat  after  his  resig- 
nation the  citizenry  of  Pasadena  became  out- 
raged.    After    his    resignation,    Ooslln    ad- 
dressed sn  overflow  crowd  in  an  audttorlinn 
in  Pasadena  at  which  people  demandsd  that 
he  come  back.    Too  late  and  futllely.  the 
people  ol   Pasadena  rose  up  to  datm  that 
they  had  unwittingly  been  tricked  Into  scut- 
tling a  modem  education  leader  and  an  en- 
lightened school  system  for  their  children. 
Goslin  could  not  come  back.     The  damage 
had  been  done. 

As  Hulburd  deacribea  Goslln 's  final  appear- 
ance before  the  school  board  in  Pasadena, 
he  describes  what  happened  this  way:  "Mr. 
Goslln  said  he  wished  to  make  his  position 
clear — bow  he  felt  alxjut  education  as  tt 
stands  in  the  United  States.  "We  are.'  he 
said,  "nn  an  exceedingly  difflcult  position. 
Each  of  us  feels  thst  our  freedom  Is  in  Jeop- 
ardy, We  are  threatened  from  without.  I 
think  we  are  threatened  even  more  from 
within.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  wreck 
everything  that  we  think  Is  good  tn  America 
than  to  begin  to  destroy  otu  selves,  one  by 
one.  Infitltutloo  by  tnstituUon.  community 
by  community,  throughout  the  land.'  Wtth 
that.  Mr.  Goslln  bowed  out.  His  final  words 
were:  'I  shall  take  away  no  lU  feellngi  when 
I  leave  Pasadena — rather,  a  deep  regret  that 
I  was  unable  to  lead  this  community  to  a 
level  which  would  have  produced  the  best 
school  system  In  America.'  As  the  people 
slowly  left  the  conference  room  that  Novem- 
ber afl*m<ion.  some  of  them  were  crying." 
Hulbtmd  concludes. 

The  Pasadena  story  Is  s  moving  one.  and 
one  which  has  aroused  the  Interest  at  a  good 
many  oth«-  people  In  other  communities. 
Bvit  from  reports  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  National  Clttaens  Commis- 
sion for  the  Public  Schools,  and  other  eda- 
caticm  groups,  the  Pasadena  pattern  is  not 
entirely  an  Isolated  case.  Beports  from  such 
widely  scattered  places  ss  White  Plains.  N  T.; 
Englewood.  N.  J.,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago.  Min- 
neapolis, and  Denver  indicate  that  many 
of  the  same  charges  sre  being  made  ss  were 
made  in  Paaadena.  Many  oi  the  same  sort 
of  organizations  are  qprtiiglng  op. 

We  have  some  recent  evidence  from  Denver, 
(me  at  the  reportedly  embattled  dttc*.  which 
might  east  at  least  part  of  this  controversy 
In  quite  a  different  light.  Over  the  past  i 
years,  groups  iu  Denver  have  diargcd  that 
the  schools  are  bent  on  teaching  socialism 
to  the  children,  sre  destroying  the  patrtot- 
Ism  of  our  fuiurc  dtlaens.  sre  engaged  in 
such  subversiv:>  actlvlttas  as  holdli^t  special 
teacher  training  programs,  and  having  visit- 
ing lecttxrcra  from  such  so-called  radical 
places  M  Teachers  College.  Th*  pattern, 
while  not  as  pranouncMl  a*  Pasadena  In  its 
latter  stages,  appears  to  Mr.  Bldiard  Kennan 
and  other  educators  to  be  mnch  th*  lamc. 
WeU.  Just  about  the  time  that  Pasadena  wai 
In  tbe  ijfiuMss  of  Mklng  for  WlUard  OoaUn'B 
reslgnatlan.  Denver  was  ]nst  getting  the  re- 
sults at  a  special  public  ofilnlon  survey  at  th* 
dtlaen*  of  that  Colorado  dty  on  wh»t  they 
thoi^t  of  the  way  the  education  system 
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vorklnc-  Som*  of  the  results  atied  aomc 
IntarwUnc  Ufbt  on  some  of  tti*  more  Toclfer- 
oui  ctwrsw  vhich  haw  been  mad*  tn  Denver 
kBd  •tmmhm, 

Ttm  people  of  DenTcr  were  asked  what  they 
Bked  moat  about  the  achool  STstem  in  their 
dtf.  Three  out  of  the  top  Ave  things  cited 
as  betsc  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  hit 
n^ht  at  the  heart  of  the  Issue.  The  fifth 
moat  popular  phase  of  puttie-school  educa- 
ttoD  In  Denver  are  health  subjects,  especially 
sex  etftteattoo.  The  issue  of  sex  education 
is  one  whldi  In  many  cities  has  been  fraught 
with  a  good  deal  of  emotion.  We  found  In  a 
NatloB-irtds  surTcy  last  year  that  a  majority 
at  Uw  paivntk  of  this  country  are  in  favor  of 
sex  eduoatkm.  But  It  has  been  attacked  as 
iatfodueim  immoral  subjects  Into  ttie  class- 
room. In  Denver,  as  In  the  Nation,  most 
people  are  mtlaOed  with  the  fact  that  courses 
tn  seal  education  and  other  health  subjects 
arc  tauclkt.  Another  source  of  ccctroTensy 
la  the  teacbcr-tralnlng  programs.  Superln- 
tandenU  like  WUlard  OosUn  bellere  that 
teachers  should  have  more  opportunity  to 
swap  their  expertenoes  in  the  classroom,  that 
they  should  have  special  training  courses 
and  wartabops  which  will  allow  teachers 
durtng  the  summer  months  snd  jvist  before 
school  opens  to  learn  the  latest,  up-to-date 
devdopaMBts  in  education.  All  scrts  of  tales 
have  been  told  about  these  out-of -achool 
seaiinms.  ranging  from  secret  Communist  ot 
8oeUUa«  bricftng  sessions  to  Immoral  be- 
havior. Tct.  is  Denver,  one  <tf  the  cities 
tt  is  aald  the  Pasadena  pattern  is 
the  fourth  most  popular  part  of 
the  school  system  is  the  training  the  teach- 
ers rsoeivc.  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
Inrtsid  tarought  up  to  date  on  educational 


at  the  root  ot  the  controversy  Is 
tiM  explastw  atmosphere  which  surrotinds 
•117  msnttoa  of  modem  or  progreastve  edu- 
cattOB  la  Usaee  citlee  !>«  just  mentioned. 
This  !•  apparsntly  also  true  of  Denver.  Tet. 
cittaens  say  that  they  are  more 
wtth  the  modem,  progressive  teach- 
iBf  tseiuilqass  used  in  their  schoob  than 
.  any  othsr  phass  o<  their  pobUe-schooi 
education  methods  are 
ootnafcad  only  by  people's  satisfaction  with 
the  BodBm  new  school  bulldlnci  and  equip- 
■wnt.  ammding  out  the  first  five  Is  the  feel- 
ing that  diUdren  in  Denver's  schools  are 
well  tnlaed  to  get  along  with  other  people, 
m  what  the  educators  caU  in  a  fanclly 
tORiMl  pbraae.  "social-psychological  sklUs." 
Wgntftrantly.  qp  three  of  the  most  contro- 
In  Denver,  the  people  take  a 
approach.  Progrsastve  education, 
of  teratning  teachers,  and  the  teach. 
lag  of  health  sobjecu.  particularly  sex  edu- 
eatkai.  apparently  strike  a  responsive  chord 
•BKHig  a  large  number  of  the  city's  dtlxens. 
But  la«^  take  a  look  at  the  negaUve  side 
al  the  ledger  for  a  moment  and  see  what 
tlM  paople  Of  Denver  don't  like  ao  well  about 
spools.  Intereatlngly  enough,  the 
dWIk^d  part  of  the  school  syst«n  la 
wh«t  mauy  parento  think  is  not  enough  em. 
piMaia  on  f  andaaaentai  BngUsh.  Hot  enough 
I— rttng.  apeiUng.  grammar,  and  pnmuncla- 
ttoa.  say  the  parenu.  Ifoxt  most  unpopular 
li  tt*  aosoant  of  iMmework  the  children  are 
tff— ■  Apparently,  the  parenu  have  grown 
Orail  at  Iwlplng  Jtmlor  with  that  "math" 
and  they  feel  that  their  children's 
about  homework  are  justi- 
Ib  third  place  ou  this  unf  avor- 
IB  a  complaint  about  the  over, 
of  the  schools,  a  perennial 
abundant  throughout  the  Ra- 
the list.  In  foorth  place 
OD  the  part  of  many  that 
ktloB  are  uogbt.  Many 
fMl  that  they  eoold  have 
text  moet  tra«|uently 
li  a  eortouB  one.  People 
to  too  much  emphasis 
MpMiaUy  the  atteatloii 


that  is  paid  to  getting  young  boys  anrf  h;:rli 
ready  for  college. 

Well,  lets  Ro  back  for  a  moment  and  talie 
a  look  at  the  top  five  Ukes  and  five  dislikes 
which  the  people  of  Denver  i'.ave  for  the;r 
school  system  Among  the  lirst  five  rno^t 
liked  things  were  three  points  which  the  so- 
called  modern  educators  have  espeoi.iUy  em- 
phasised progressive  educational  appro.uh, 
teacher  training,  and  sex  educati.  n  .'ind 
oa  the  list  of  the  five  things  must  di.~lik.ed 
were  none  of  the  common  complaint.?  wluoh 
vrere  so  successful  in  ousting  WiUard  Go.siin 
In  Pasadena  and  which  have  in  the  pa5t 
placed  Sv;pertntendent  Kenneth  oberhult^er 
under  attack  in  Denver.  In  fact,  you  ha\e 
to  go  further  down  the  list  of  thin^.'.'?  people 
don't  like  about  Denver's  public  sch-xils  to 
find  those  people  who  agree  with  the  orean- 
ined  opposition.  Some  7  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  Denver  say  that  they  believe  the 
schools  don't  teach  enough  religion.  .\n'.erl- 
canism,  and  other  patriotic  subjects.  .\iid 
then.  8  pjcrcent  say  they  are  opposed  tc  the 
progressive  education  methods,  the  pUtLXju 
system,  the  additive  method  of  subtraction. 
and  other  techniques. 

And  finally,  some  9  percent  say  they  thinlc 
not  enough  discipline  is  tau'.ht  the  children. 
Interestingly  enough,  too.  tiiere  wa.s  no  sig- 
nificant opposition  to  the  teaching  of  sex 
in  the  schools,  with  hardly  more  than  1 
percent  of  the  people  mentionink;  it  in  a 
negative  way.  Of  course,  some  will  say  that 
the  desire  for  more  teaching  of  math  and 
English  is  a  criticism  of  progressive  educa- 
tion, too.  But  that's  debatable  In  Denver, 
then,  it  appears  that  no  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  go  along  with  the  vocal 
charges  of  subversion  in  the  classroom,  of 
spreading  socialism  in  the  schools,  or  darlc 
and  diabolical  plots  being  hatched  by  teach- 
ers and  school  officials,  according  tu  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey  which  wa£  conducted  by 
Research  Services  of  Denver. 

One  might  naturally  ask  how  in  the  world 
could  the  Pasadena  pattern  be  emerging  in 
Denver  when  so  few  people  actually  beiieve 
what  the  organized  critics  have  to  say.  The 
answer  which  was  evident  in  Pasadena  was 
that  thw  citizens  became  awakened  to  the 
dangers  too  late,  after  the  damage  had  been 
done.  Groups  such  as  the  Parent-Teachers 
Associations  and  others  did  not  effectively 
organize  to  defend  those  who  were  vested 
with  the  responsibility  for  running  the  school 
system.  Everyone  has  a  vital  stake  in  the 
future  of  public  education  In  the  United 
States.  But  do  people  generally  recognize 
their  obligations?  Do  they  help  make  the 
school  system  strong?  Do  they  understand 
that  the  Independence  of  the  American 
public-school  system  constitutes  its  greatest 
strength?    Good  evening. 


Did  Oar  State  Departmeat  Plan  It  This 
Way? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
DT  THE  HOUBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Ifr.  BENDER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  State  Department  official  who 
oonoelTed  the  grand  strategy.  If  it  can 
be  called  strategy,  behind  the  San  Pran- 
daoo  Japanese  Treaty  Conference  will 
probably  remain  anonjrmous  for  reasons 
of  both  state  and  health.  Apparently, 
our  diplomats  believed  that  the  Soviet 
UnloQ  would  choose  to  absent  itself  from 


the«;e  proceedings.  Such  a  theory  was 
seemirmly  based  upon  the  projected 
agenda  for  the  meeting  which  contem- 
plated a  few  pleasant  platitudes,  limited 
s-p  ech-making.  and  a  good  time  for  the 
viMtors  at  fascinating  San  Francisco, 
w.th  the  treaty  signed  and  no  questions 
raised. 

Nothing  could  l>e  more  absurd,  and 
nothin^i  so  ohort-sighted  should  ever 
have  been  permitted  to  emanate  from 
our  State  Department,  short-sighted  as 
it  has  proved  itself  to  be  on  repeated  oc- 
casion.^. Mr.  Andrei  Gromyko  is  very 
much  on  the  scene,  with  no  less  than  31 
aides  and  fellow  delegates,  prepared  to 
offrr  him  aid  and  comfort  in  blasting  our 
Secretary  of  State's  formula  for  a  happy 
treaty  party. 

With  the  whole  fat«  of  Asia  at  stake, 
with  the  discussions  in  Korea  still  waver- 
ine  from  day  to  day  between  a  resump- 
tion of  hostilities  aad  the  drafting  of  a 
buffer  zone  line,  the  San  Francisco  affair 
ha.s  offered  Russia  one  more  vehicle  for 
the  airing  of  its  propaganda  lines  for 
European  and  oriental  transmission. 
Tel!  U.S.  Mr.  Acheson,  did  somebody  in 
your  office  plan  it  this  way.  or  is  this  just 
another  fiasco  like  Formosa? 


The  Japaneie  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1951 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  released  to  the  newspapers  yesterday 
regarding  the  Japanese  peace  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Wellum  E.  Jenneh,  Republican, 
Indiana,  issued  the  following  statement  to- 
day from  his  Washington  office.  In  relation  to 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  His  statement 
follows; 

Tn  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
August  30,  Walter  Trohan  reported  that  the 
St.ite  Department  has  assured  a  group  of 
Soisaiors  Japan  will  sign  a  peace  treaty  with 
N.iuonalist.  not  Red.  China,  but  the  Sena- 
tors must  not  say  so  publicly  because  release 
of  the  plan  to  bypass  Communist  China 
would  disrupt  the  ceremonies  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"What  a  shameful  spectacle.  How  low  our 
country  has  fallen  when  an  anonymous 
State  Department  official  whispers  behind 
his  hand  what  our  policy  Is  going  to  be.  and 
a  few  Senators  are  allowed  to  learn  of  that 
policy  if  they  will  be  good  and  not  tell  any- 
body how  the  fate  of  our  country  is  going  to 
be  iiettled. 

"Senator  McCasxan,  of  Nevada,  In  a  bril- 
liant review  of  the  many  Soviet  victories  over 
us  on  the  Japanese  issue,  points  out  that  24 
governments  have  recognlied  Red  China,  and 
of  the  remaining  25  nations  or  so.  only  a 
dozen,  perhaps  only  4.  are  determined  to  sup- 
port Free  China. 

■Why  are  we  afraid  to  stand  alonef  If  It 
U  both  morally  right  and  essential  to  our 
national  interest,  to  support  Pree  China. 
what  choice  do  we  have  but  to  take  our 
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stand?     How  can  secrecy  and  double-dealing 
help  us? 

"Whom  are  we  afraid  of?  Bed  China? 
The  Soviet  Union?  The  Soviet  fifth  column 
)n  Britain  and  Prance?  What  country  makea 
the  State  Department  tremble  with  fear? 
What  kind  of  allies  are  we  trymg  to  win.  if 
we  cannot  hold  them  if  they  know  the  truth? 
Why  should  our  allies  iraat  us  if  our  State 
Department  itself  aays  we  have  a  plan  to  by- 
pass Communist  China,  but  are  hiding  tt 
from  them? 

"This  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  threat  to  our 
security  still  bidden  in  this  draft  treaty. 
Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  peace 
treaty,  we  are  to  sl^n  a  treaty  of  mutual  aid 
with  Japan.  All  our  defenses  in  Asia  hang 
on  this  treaty.  Our  troops  wUl  have  no  legal 
right  to  stay  in  Japan  siter  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  will  have  no  legal  right  to  the 
bases  we  are  buUding.  Those  righU  will  be 
created  de  novo  in  the  Mutual  Aid  Treaty. 
But  the  text  of  that  treaty  is  not  available  to 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

"It  is  'classified'  material,  for  the  eyes  of 
the  State  Department  personnel  and  their 
satellite  columnists  but  it  is  not  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  members  of  our 
free  press  or  to  the  American  people.  The 
Stal«  Department  has  about  28,000  em- 
ployees, but  it  cannot  find  time  to  complete 
the  draft  so  the  Senste  can  study  it  for  a 
whole  week  before  It  is  signed. 

"I  want  to  know  one  thing  about  that 
treaty.  Are  we  negotiating  for  American 
troops  and  American  bases  in  Jspan?  Or, 
is  there  an  escape  clause  by  which  we  will 
soon  find  we  have  only  U.  N.  troope  and  U.  N. 
bases  there? 

"Mr.  rruman  transformed  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  in  Korea  into  U.  N.  forces 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  We  entered  Korea 
as  an  American  police  action.  The  next  day 
by  Executive  flat,  obediently  ratlfted  by  the 
U  N..  we  were  part  of  a  U.  N.  piolice  action. 
The  Senate  was  never  consulted  about  the 
change,  as  it  was  never  consulted  about  the 
war  In  the  first  place. 

"Every  military  move  and  every  political 
move  in  Korea  has  been  twisted,  confused, 
and  blocked  in  the  maze  of  U.  N.  control,  but 
Congresa  has  been  helpless. 

"Will  Mr.  Truman,  a  few  months  after  the 
treaty  signing,  change  our  American  troopa 
and  our  great  military  installations  Into  U.  N. 
fcM^es  and  U.  N.  Installations  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  as  he  did  in  Korea?  Does  anyone 
think  the  Senate  will  be  consulted  over  the 
second  breach  of  the  Constitution.  If  it  was 
not  consulted  over  the  first? 

"Will  we  find  next  spring  that  we  cannot 
stop  Soviet  moves  on  the  Asian  chMS-board 
because  we  are  bound  by  U.  N.,  and  25  (or  4S) 
members  of  U.  N.  favor  Bed  China  and  a  spe- 
cious neutrality?  Will  we  have  another  flood 
of  Stete  Department  press  releases  about 
peace-loving  nations  and  defense  against  ag- 
gression. whUe  our  men  are  fighting  and 
dying,  trapped  In  the  coils  wound  about  them 
by  U.  N.  diplomacy? 

"So  far,  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
seen  these  problems  rolling  in.  and  have 
waited  to  speak  their  minds  until  the  never- 
never  time  when  the  administration  would 
put  them  before  Congrees. 

"It  is  time  to  btop  this  newest  Impending 
catastrophe  before  it  starts,  and  not  after 
we  have  150.000  or  perhaps  500,000  casual- 
ties, among  the  innocent  youth  now  in  our 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

"It  Is  time  for  the  Members  of  Congrees 
to  use  their  wits,  to  trxBt  their  cmn  Judg- 
ment, to  admit  what  they  cannot  deny,  that 
this  'peace'  In  Japan  bears  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  repetition  at  the  Acheaon-Marshall- 
Lattimore  'peace'  In  China  In  December  1045. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  set  up  total  safeguarda 
against  another  such  "solution  In  Asia.' 

"We  must  insist  that  Free  China  be  invited 
to  this  conference  at  once.  If  ahe  wishes 
to  appoint  one  of  her  representatives  now 


In  this  country,  he  can  he  in  San  Frandaoo 
In  34  houn. 

"The  Mutual  Aid  Tlreaty  with  Japan  must 
not  be  signed  until  30  days  after  its  final 
publication.  It  must  contain  imequivoc&l 
promises  for  American  troops  and  American 
bases  in  Japan. 

"Congress  must  make  sure  that  no  Ameri- 
can funds  go  into  Japan  If  she  signs  a  trade 
treaty  with  Bed  ChUia. 

"Then  we  must  make  sure  that  never  again 
can  our  President  transform  Amerlca.n  troops 
or  American  instiillations  into  U.  N.  forcer  by 
fiat. 

"It  is  time  for  each  of  us  in  conscience  to 
recall  our  oath  of  office  to  preserve  the  Re- 
public against  any  danger  from  without  or 
from  within." 


VFW:  Defea<lert  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or   NVW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  5, 1951 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  bave  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoed  the  text  of  an 
article  entitled  "VFW:  Defenders  of 
Freedom."  written  by  Harry  H.  Schlacht, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  August   30.   1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

VFW:   DEi'SHDaas  or  Pkeedoic 
(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
"In  the  name  of  oiu  Ood  we  will  set  up  our 
banners." — Psalms  20:5 

Today  we  salute  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  on  their  fifty- 
second  a"""*'  encampment  In  New  York. 
We  hail  them.    We  honor  them. 

The  VFW  is  composed  of  oversea  veterans. 
It  was  bom  at  the  cloae  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.    It  was  headed  in  the  early 
stages  by  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur.  father  of 
Oeti.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
They  are  the  defenders  of  democracy. 
They  are  the  heroes  of  humanity. 
Their  deeds  unite  to  light  the  flre  on  the 
shrine  of  human  glory  which  shall  spread 
Its  iliumlnaticms  throughout  all  nations. 

They  are  the  priceless  legacy  of  the  cen- 
turies. They  are  the  sidrlt  of  America  sweep- 
ing onward  under  the  star  of  destiny. 

Loyalty  to  our  American  Institutions  and 
their  ideals,  eagerness  to  defend  them  against 
all  our  enemies,  undivided  allegiance  to  our 
flag,  and  a  desire  to  secure  its  blesings  of 
liberty  to  otirselves  and  our  posterity  are  the 
purposes  of  the  VFW  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  must  all  believe  In  these  ideals,  or  we 
are  not  worthy  to  en)oy  the  Qod-glven 
blessed  privileges  of  our  heritage  bought  wtth 
their  sacrifice. 

An  evil  tyranny  Is  abroad.  Aggression 
stalks  rampant  and  the  Jxuigle  law  prevails 
as  the  strong  devour  the  weak. 

Communism  challenges  democracy.  Com- 
mun'^sm  and  democracy  cannot  survive  side 
by  side. 

Our  immortal  heroes  have  fought  and  died 
on  a  thousand  blazing  battlefields  and  crlm- 
aoned  the  seven  aeas  to  destroy  the  roots  of 
the  Insatiable  ambltl<ma  of  flendlah  tyranta 
who  sought  to  enslave  humanity.  In  the 
world  of  communism  loroe  reigns  supreme. 

We  shall  not  permit  the  sacrtflces  of  our 
heroes  to  be  In  vain.    We  shall  not  permit 


the  adventurcus  derelicts  to  weave  a  crown 
of  thorns  for  our  brow. 

We  shall  not  permit  the  Red  devils  to  spin 
the  wheel  of  fcrtime  which  shall  determine 
the  future  destiny  of  our  country. 

Hear  ye — VFW:  Tou  are  the  warrtors  at 
liberty.  Tou  are  the  sinews  of  our  Na- 
tion. To  a  are  the  guardians  <^  our  secur- 
ity. We  need  you  on  the  firing  line  of 
democracy. 

Hear  ye — the  still  voice  cif  our  martyred 
buddies.  They  challenge  ytiu  to  beware  of 
freedom's  foe*.  They  challenge  you  to  pre- 
serve our  Ideals  for  which  the^  died.  Tfe«y 
challenge  you  to  preserve  our  American  way 
of  life.  

Let  us  today  at  the  VFW  convention  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  tD  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty which  t!  the  very  heart  of  our  country. 

Let  us  lift  our  heads  as  high  as  our  flag. 
Let  us  march  forward  into  the  future,  for  we 
are  the  future.  May  the  glorious  banner  of 
the  VFW  march  onward  behind  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  toward  new  glory  for  Old 
Glory. 

We  commend  Charles  C.  Ralls,  of  5}esttle, 
Wash.,  retiring  VFW  commsnder  tn  chief,  on 
his  splendid  scbievements. 

We  congratulate  Frank  C.  EUton,  of  Read- 
ing. Pa.,  on  his  election  as  commander  la 
chief. 


■M 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  MXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UHTTD  STATB' 

Wednesday,  September  5, 1951 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  a  very  Inter- 
esting article  entitled  "Europe  th« 
Battleground."  written  bf  Mr.  Michael 
Straight  and  published  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  New  Republic  It  merita 
cajref  ul  study  and  thought 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoib. 
as  follows: 

SOBOPB  THS  BsTTLaSKMrnO 


L   THX    IfATtTB   OF  THB   aSTTU 

(By  Michael  Straight) 

"Europe  U  a  batUeground."  aald  MUton 
KaU  in  his  flnal  speech  as  European  head 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
In  the  continuing  battle,  recovery  from  the 
devastation  of  war  li  only  one  short  phase, 
and  rearmament,  another.  The  United 
States  and  Western  Europe  are  bound  to- 
gether. We  are  part  of  a  long-range,  vital 
effort  to  transform  feudalism  into  capitalism 
In  Europe,  class  rule  Into  democracy,  con- 
tinental anarchy  into  European  union. 

That  effort  includes  the  creation,  through 
armaments,  of  an  earned  confldence  in  Eu- 
rope's ability  to  defend  against  Soviet  sg- 
gression  the  new  life  It  Is  cresting.  Btit 
whil?  fear  of  Russia  may  be  the  greatest 
spur  to  common  action.  It  is  not  and  cannot 
be  the  central  binding  force.  "For  «iat.* 
Katz  maintained,  "you  must  add  an  aiBrma- 
tlve  element."  He  added:  *^e  can  find  ttt 
key  in  the  historical  proeeea  of  moving  West 
m  the  United  States.  •  •  •  As  we  moved 
West  •  •  •  it  was  neeeasaxy  to  be  ready 
at  all  times  to  fight  Indians.  •  •  *  If 
the  people  had  not  been  prepared  to  fight 
•  •  >  they  would  not  have  moved  West. 
On  the  other  hand,  tf  the  sole  purpose  oT 
moving  West  were  to  kill  Indians,  we  like- 
wise would  not  ha»e  moved  West.    It  mm 
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tlM  Job  of  butkUnf  a  new  world  and  reduc- 
ing the  great  American  drtun  that  kept 
people  movlBg.  •  *  *  It  w»  m  creative 
movement,  «tth  a  deeply  felt  tense  of  pur- 
poae." 

Tbe  goala  are  stUl  obscure  in  oxir  new 
Wcetarlng.  But  tbe  emergence  of  clear  goals 
la  tb»  outstanding  experience  of  Kxirope  to- 
«Uy.  Our  Ideas  are  often  archaic  and  our 
tttppoeed  alUcs  are  our  wont  enemies.  Yet. 
on  (jaianoe,  we  stand  as  the  trrie  revolution - 
arias.  It  Is  we  who  hold  the  initiative.  It  Is 
we  who  press  for  needed  change. 

At  each  stage  our  effort  may  be  overthrown 
In  frt«  elacttons.  So  the  struggle  resembles 
a  continuing  ek.tlon  campaign.  In  this 
^^lwp^«^p>  the  basic  contest  is  for  the  loyalty 
of  the  Kuropean  worker,  described  by  Dan 
Ooldy  Of  the  KCA  as  one  "who  lives  largely 
on  bread  because  iU  price  is  controlled: 
who  lives  In  substandard  quarters  which  he 
can  afford  because  Its  rent  is  strictly  con- 
trolled but  is  seldom  able  to  heat,  dvte  to  the 
high  price  of  fuel;  who  must  defer  marriage 
sometimes  for  years  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
suitable  dwellings;  who  owns  one  pair  of 
overalls  and  one  suit  and  who  must  con- 
stantly choose  between  food  or  clothing  for 
his  family  because  he  cant  affc»'d  both." 

The  faith  of  this  man  in  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy ia  all  7e  have  to  build  on.  The 
reason  why  so  many  appeals  for  action  nec- 
easar>  for  survival  meet  with  a  disappointing 
respoosa  stems  from  two  inner  convictions 
on  this  man's  part.  The  first  is  that  nothing 
he  does  in  a  divided  Surope  can  make  much 
difference.  The  second  is  that  he  has  little 
to  lose  tf  democracy  should  go  down.  His 
stake  is  minor.  His  outlook  is  forlorn.  His 
return  for  harder  effort  is  unjustly  small. 
His  tneentlvcs  to  work  harder  are  conse- 
quently weak.  He  looks  with  suspicion  on  all 
political  leaders.  He  casts  his  protest  vote 
for  a  party  which  intends  to  destroy  his 
right  to  protsat.  He  asks  with  skepticism  of 
all  new  programs:  Chi  me  lo  fare? — What's 
tn  It  tor  me? 

A  program  which  could  clearly  lead  to  new 
achJols.  low-cost  hoxising.  shoes,  at  prices 
Kuropean  workers  can  afford,  would  generate 
great  enthtartasm  The  Marshall  plan  has 
preparwl  the  way  for  these  gains  by  expand- 
ing bade  capacity.  Yet.  thanks  to  con- 
tinuing low  isoductlvity  and  poor  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  the  workers'  living  standards 
have  not  rtsen  above  prewar  levels  and  now 
are  falling. 

These  trends  can  be  reversed  but  only  by 
drastic  change.  Paradoxically  the  European 
worker  stands  as  a  champion  of  revolution 
and  an  opponent  of  change.  One  reason  is 
the  conservation  Induced  by  a  century  of 
•table  population.  In  addition,  progress  in 
material  conditions  has  seemed  so  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  European  worker  that 
his  dmnand  for  change  has  shifted  from  the 
realities  that  surround  him  to  sterile  and 
false  abstractions. 

The  Communist  Parties  of  Europe,  of 
eourae.  ex^it  the  duality  in  the  working 
daas  with  great  skill.  They  formulate  and 
prsas  the  illegitimate  abstractions.  They 
organlae  the  resistance  to  change  and  for 
tbsir  own  good  reasons  band  together  with 
eooMnratlves  to  prt^  up  an  indefensible 
■tetoi  quo. 

Til*  battle  with  the  Communlste  Is  the 
battte.  fought  on  the  siirf ace  of  Europe. 
larva  wall  In  Europe  has  "peace"  or  a 
sleUe   painted   on   it.     Every 
Its    notice:    Americans,    go 
January  and  June  lUl  tha 
Party  dlstrlbutad  3.000.000  pcst- 
taallsts.  and  a.OOOJXM  bookleU 
I  waA  Iti  loburbs  aloue. 

of  communism  as  an  Idea  In 

ti  alMntC    Oommunlam  U  the  Com- 

f,  «  feaartly  ftnanced.  earaftilly 

CKfanlaad    paramlUtary 

II  hM  kMfei«  &Kop*  down,  rsgkm  by 


by  age  group,  city 
Hmt*  is  nothtag  stir- 


prising  about  the  votes  It  polls  on  elect;  n 
day.  All  summer  iontt  the  children  <  f  rry 
workers  go  to  Communist  camps  where  in- 
doctrination accompanies  fun  All  winter 
lor»g  the  party's  block  captain  l.s  the  iriin 
who  knows  where  coal  can  bt?  bought  cheap 
The  trade  union,  continued  by  the  party, 
is  the  one  a  worker  must  Join  tn  cet  a  Job. 
The  party  Is  the  t;roup  which  offers  special- 
ized training  and  rapid  advancement  for 
young  men  with  organizing  skill.  Commu- 
nism may  have  started  as  an  idea  in  Europe. 
Today  Stalinism  is  an  organization,  not  an 
Idea. 

In  France  and  Italy,  Communist  Party 
publishers  own  the  finest  Job  printing 
presses,  print  the  bieijest  comic  books,  farm- 
ers" papers,  and  radio,  screen,  and  fashion 
magazines  The  Communisc  P;irty  owns 
huge  chains  of  theaters.  It  controls  farm 
cooperatives  and  draws  from  them  a  large 
part  -f  the  income  from  food  distribution. 
Communist  bankers  handle  all  tr.irie  with 
Russia.  China,  and  the  satelUtes  and  draw 
their  commissions  of  r>  and  10  percent  Di- 
rect subsidies  are  transferred  tnrmih  Sn- 
Viet-  and  Communist-controlled  banics  -u.h 
as  the  Banque  Commerciale  pour  !  E  ir  ue 
du  Nord.  In  international  solld,'irlty  :  i-ds 
aJcne  the  Communist-controlled  COT  ac- 
knowledsred  receipts  of  82,000  000  from 
Prague,  Moscow.  Sofia,  and  Budapest  between 
November  1948  and  January  1949  In  turn, 
the  Communist  Party  spent  82, 000, 000  in  .5 
months  on  the  Paris  elections,  and  in  Italy 
budgets  one  billion  lire  a  month  for  propa- 
ganda alone. 

To  speak  of  communism  a.=;  a  movement 
which  seeks  to  gain  its  ends  in  Europe  by 
social  and  economic  pres.sure  is  equ.tUy  ab- 
surd. E\'ery  strike  and  demonstra*!  in  stagrd 
by  the  Communist  Parties  is  organized  under 
military  formations  as  a  rehearsal  f  .r  a 
general  uprising.  The  factory  workers  are 
trained  In  sabotage,  and  sab<jtage  occurs 
every  day  across  Europe  Lulgl  Longo,  In 
Italy,  and  Laurent  Casanova,  in  France,  com- 
mand large  armed  forces,  well-trained  and 
well-equipped  with  weapons  stolen  fmm  J:'.c- 
torles  and  constabularies  and  smnegled  :n 
from  abroad.  In  January.  In  Romr^  alo-.p. 
the  police  haul  of  hidden  Communist  .irn-.;i- 
ments  included  4  mortars,  21  machine 
guns.  49  submachine  gun."*.  18C  nutomatlc 
rifles,  655  rifles,  314  pistol.';.  3,431  mortar 
shells.  3,180  artillery  shells,  8.462  hand  gre- 
nades  and    198   tons   of    explosives 

Behind  these  armed  forces  stand  tiie  80 
Soviet  divisions  that  ring  Eur-  pe.  At  first. 
Western  European  Communists  carried  out 
door-to-door  campaigns,  taking  money  from 
charwomen  and  concierges  and  giving  them 
chits  In  return  reading  "present  this  for  pr-)- 
tectlon  purposes  when  the  Red  arrav  .ir- 
rives."  THe  threat  of  Invasion  stiU  glares 
through  every  Communist  leaflet  and  poster. 
Alexander  Werth  and  his  friends  may  insist 
that  8talln  Is  a  loveable  old  panfist.  But 
Aldo  Cuccl  and  Valdo  Magnanl,  when  they 
toured  Russia  in  September  195'J  as  loyal 
Communists,  were  shocked  first  by  the 
frightful  impression  of  more  cannon  than 
trees.  They  saw.  a^  they  later  reported. 
divisions  on  the  march,  divisions  at  garri- 
son posts  and  high  military  oficlals  prom- 
inent in  every  public  meeting  It  was  the 
new  emphasis  placed  by  Coinmuni,st  lead- 
ers in  the  conquest  of  power  in  Europe 
through  Soviet  Invasion  that  led  to  their 
break  with  the  party.  Magnani's  first  criti- 
cism, voiced  ai  the  Emilia  Congress  of  the 
Italian  Communist  Party,  was  that — 

"There  is  an  opinion,  fairly  widespread 
amongst  party  membf-rs,  that  revolution  ran 
advance  only  by  means  of  war.  The  peace 
campaign  is  regarded  merely  as  a  kind  uf 
camouflage.  It  is  thought  that  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  the  wcnrld  struggle,  revolution 
can  triumph  only  thanks  to  the  bayonets 
of  an  army  invading  our  country.  The 
eomradsa  holding  this  opinion  regard  the 
Bed  army  •  •  •  as  the  only  force  cap- 
able    •     •     •     of  freeing  the  colonial  peo- 


ples  and    the   working   classes  of  the   world 
at   present  .subjected  by  capitalism." 

In  France  and  Italy,  until  recently,  the 
Comm.unist  Parties  have  operated  as  a  state 
wl'hm  a  state,  directing  their  work  of  es- 
piwn,ik;e.  sab<"itage,  violence,  and  Intlmlda- 
ti.-n  aimo.st  independently  of  governments. 
As  masters  of  propaganda  they  went  almost 
unchallenged  Now  that,  at  least,  has 
changed. 

For  every  poster  calling  for  peace  In  Eu- 
rope there  is  tixlay  one  published  by  Euro- 
peans calling  for  peace  with  liberty.  For 
every  Communist  propaganda  unit,  there  is 
an  EC  A  sound  truck  pushing  its  way  Into 
Communist  suburbs  throughout  France  and 
Italy  With  films  on  reconstruction.  Against 
the  experts  of  the  C'immunist  agitprop  de- 
partments with  their  30  years  of  training. 
and  with  a  fraction  of  their  budgets,  EGA 
Information  ofSclals  are  doing  a  tremendous 
Job.  Forty-five  radio  programs  each  week 
dramatize  Marshall-plan  goals  to  Europeans. 
One  m  throe  Europeans  have  seen  the  ECA's 
five  series  o{  documentary  films  entitled 
"The  Grand  Design,"  treating  housing. 
heil'!.  power  transfxjrtation,  and  fcxid  on 
a  E'.;.-  i:)ean-wide  basis  Twenty-six  million 
Eur-peans  have  passed  through  Marshall- 
plan  exhibits  set  up  at  fairs  and  in  market 
place?  'Italy  is  not  alone"  proclaims  the 
first  section  of  the  ECA  exhibit  which  has 
toured  every  major  Italian  city:  Italy  Is 
a  p,!-*^  of  western  civilization,  it  continues, 
drnwiri?  on  reproductions  of  art  and  litera- 
t:.jre.  Italv  will  rebuild  and  defend  this  civlli- 
zatlon  through  unity  with  her  partners.  It 
goes  on.  and,  it  concludes,  here  Is  what  you 
can  do  to  help.  This  exhibit  drew  1,500,OCO 
Italians  In  Milan  alone. 

ErA  In  Italy,  under  the  brilliant  direction 
of  Frank  Gervasl,  has  told  its  story  In  spec- 
tacuiir  and  convincing  ways  An  ECA  art 
coiue.st  for  children  drew  7.000  entrants  in 
3  weeks  from  all  over  Italy,  a  motor-sconter 
rally,  held  this  month  In  Barl,  Is  drawing 
entrant-  from  every  town  In  Italy  who,  with 
a  fnr'fjr  frr  first  prize,  must  visit  and  report 
on  e-  erv  EC.\-sponsored  project  In  the  region 
of  .^pr.lia. 

And  there  ,ire  many  projects  worth  dram- 
atizing In  Milan.  Genoa,  Naples,  Bari, 
Palermo,  and  Rome.  ECA  funds  have  been 
used  to  build  low-cost  cooperative  housing. 
On  balance,  our  record  is  good.  In  con- 
trast, the  Communist  record  is  terrible. 
Their  sloeans  are  discredited.  The  major 
fe' Tikes  and  attempted  insurrections  they 
have  launched  have  all  been  broken  Yet 
they  remain  a  major  force 

One  reason  is  that  there  are  two  battles  on 
Eu.rope's  bat'leeround.  The  first  Is  the  open, 
surface  battle  against  the  Communists  In 
that  buttle  we  have  done  well.  The  second  is 
the  .sUent,  undercover  battle  against  an 
enemy,  unidentified,  unheard  of,  and  un- 
known in  America — the  European  right.  By 
the  right,  I  do  not  mean  a  political  group 
tas-'ed  with  the  archaic  labels  of  the  past. 
If  liberalism  implies  a  responsiveness  to  new 
ideas,  then  the  civil  servants  and  military 
lenders  who  are  developing  the  Schuman 
plnn  and  the  European  army  without  regard 
for  labels  are  far  better  liberals  than  the 
band  that  is  gathered  around  Aneurln  Bevan 
to  buttress  the  relics  of  Irrationality  and 
romanticism  that  cling  to  the  British  Labor 
Party  By  the  right,  I  mean  simply  the 
forces  massed  in  Europe  to  perpetuate  class 
division,  low  productivity  and  barren  na- 
tionalism They  do  not  cover  the  w^alls  with 
posters  or  hand  out  leaflets  in  the  streets. 
Iiu-tead  they  control  legislatures  and  set  the 
policies  of  governments. 

In  the  secret  battle  against  these  groups 
we  have  done  badly.  We  have  been  hesitant, 
fearful,  half-hearted.  We  have  l>een  re- 
stricted by  the  uncreatlve  alliance  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  Industrialists,  the  out« 
worn  doctrine  of  nonintervention,  and  tha 
foolish  Illusion  that  we  must  not  critldaa 
capitalism  in  Europe  because  capitalism  Is 
our  own  way  of  life.    In  these  ways  we  havs 
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been  disarmed  in  the  secret  battle.  We  have 
barely  begun  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
battle.  Yet  as  long  as  reaction  dominates 
in  Europe  and  resists  all  efforts  to  create 
a  better  life  for  Europeans  the  Conununlsia 
will  be  strong. 


Tbc  Recoattradioa  Fnuace  Gwporitkm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

OF   UKOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  5, 1951 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  Presideut.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  number  of 
editorials  from  Indiana  newspapers  com- 
menting on  the  investigation  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  South  Bend    (Tnd.)    Tribune   of 
August  22,  1951] 

TstncAN's  "Bast" 

Shakespeare's  "he  doth  protest  too  much" 
comes  to  mind  as  Senator  J.  William  Pul- 
saiOHT.  Arkansas  Democrat,  speaking  for  the 
Senate  RFC  Investigating  committee  major- 
ity, and  Senator  EiinST  W.  McParlanh,  Ari- 
zona Democrat,  majority  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate, denounce  the  committee  minority  report. 
The  authors  of  the  latter,  Senators  Homxs 
E.  Capxhaxt.  of  Indiana,  and  John  W. 
Bbickes,  of  Ohio,  have  merely  amplified  the 
committee  majority  charge  of  last  February 
that  "an  influence  ring  with  White  House 
•connections"  was  involved  in  RFC  irregu- 
larltlee.  In  the  final  report  the  majority 
reiterates  that  charge  In  slightly  different 
phraseology. 

In  their  report,  described  by  Chairman 
POLRiCRT  as  "scurrilous. "  Senators  Cafehakt 
and  FucxzB  refuse  to  draw  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  White  House  and  Presi- 
dent Trtunan  himself.  Btr,  Trtiman.  it  must 
be  remembered,  tried  to  nullify  the  RFC  in- 
vestigation from  the  very  beginning.  His 
patronage  dispenser,  Donald  S.  Dawson,  has 
not  been  discharged  or  even  obliquely  re- 
buked by  Mr,  Truman  although  the  Dawson 
involvement  in  the  RFC  mess  is  a  matter 
of  official  record.  Senators  Capxkact  and 
Bricker  also  refuse  to  collaborate  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  rather  airy  disminal  of  the 
charge  that  William  S.  Boyle,  Jr..  now  the 
Democrats'  National  Chairman,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  influence  ring. 

Those  two  Republican  Senators  actually 
have  not  emphasized  anything  in  the  RFC 
mess  that  could  not  have  been  emphasized, 
<n  equal  detail,  with  lull  propriety  by  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  majority.  As 
has  been  remarked  the  ma.K>nty  cannot  be 
fairly  accused  of  perpetrating  an  outright 
whitewash  but  It  was  overly  polite  in  its 
refusal  to  go  into  more  detail  where  White 
House  connections  were  concerned.  The 
RFC  scandal  is  definitely  President  Truman's 
■  baby."  Democrats  denunciations  of  Sena- 
tors Capehast  and  BaicKn  cannot  ob»n«rate 
that  fact. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of 

Augtist  21.  1051  ] 

BtJT  You  Sam,  lis.  Fdlbught — 

Democratic    Senator    fclbhiokt    charges 

that  the  minority  report  on  the  RFC  scandal 

prepared   by   GOP   Senators   Cafchait  and 

Brickeb  is  partisan  and  scurrilous.     How- 


ever. It  Is  clear  from  Mr.  PtTLUXGHT's  own 
osmments  that  he  does  not  dispute  the  facts 
presented  by  Capkbar  and  Beickek.  He  only 
objects  to  the  strong  language  attacking 
the  Truman  administration  tor  corruption 
and  stating  that  morality  in  government 
has  declined  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  facts  that  Senators  Capkkast  and 
BaiCKxa  presented  in  their  sharply  worded 
report  are  fully  supported  by  the  Democratic 
majority  report  and  previous  reports  already 
on  the  record.  They  reveal  nothing  new. 
nothing  that  Senator  FtTLBaiCBT  can  claim 
has  not  happened. 

It  is  strange  that  Senator  FtrLsncBT,  of  aU 
people,  should  attack  Senators  Capchakt  and 
Bkickek  for  denouncing  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  adminls^ation.  Last  March 
28  Mr.  FULBBiGBT  made  a  resounding  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  was  fully  as  strong 
in  its  denunciation  of  the  scandals  exposed 
by  his  committee.  Said  SenatcH-  FtrLBaicirr, 
"What  seems  to  be  new  about  these  scandals 
is  the  moral  blindness  or  callousness  which 
allows  those  in  responsible  positions  to  ac- 
cept the  practices  which  the  facts  reveal." 

What  hai^iened  to  Mr.  FulbkiohTs  right- 
eous indignation?  When  Senators  Capkhakt 
and  BxiCKZB  say  much  the  same  thing  as  he 
said  about  the  influence  peddlers  and  the 
White  House  mink  coat  episode  he  says  they 
are  partisan  and  that  what  ihey  charge  is 
scurrilous.  Has  the  nearess  of  election 
caused  the  Democratic  Senator  temporarily 
to  succumb  to  the  moral  blindness  cur  cal- 
lousness which  allows  those  In  responsible 
positions  to  accept  the  practices  which  the 
facts  reveal? 

Senator  pulsbxcht  was  roundly  applauded 
throughout  the  Nation  whoi  he  attacked  the 
low  state  of  morals  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. And  he  was  quite  right  when  he 
said,  "Democracy  •  •  •  is  more  llliely 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  perversion  of  or  atian- 
donment  of  its  true  moral  principles  than 
by  armed  attack  from  Russia."  But  when 
Republicans  say  the  same  thing  he  calls 
them  i>artlsan.    How  omne? 

I  From  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
of  August  23.  1951] 

iMTUJkKCX    DOMIMAnS   RFC 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  agree 
that  politics  had  a  part  in  loan  grants  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (RFC). 

The  Democratic  members  ctf  the  coojmlttee 
which  probed  operation  of  the  RFC  did  not 
like  the  language  used  by  the  Republican 
minority.  But  tn  substance  they,  too,  con- 
demned the  manner  in  which  politicians  had 
used  the  RFC. 

So  the  Wg  difference  actually  is  one  of  tone 
rather  than  of  guilt. 

Republican  Senators  Capehabt,  erf  Indiana, 
and  BaicKsa,  of  Ohio,  traced  the  racket  to  the 
doorstep  of  President  Truman.  They  saw 
in  it  the  effects  of  his  early  poUtical  school- 
ing under  the  wing  of  the  crooked  Pendergast 
machine  of  Kansas  City. 

Democratic  National  Chairman  William 
Boyle  WM  linked  with  Truman  as  having 
been  a  party  to  transferring  corrupt  Pender- 
gast  politics  to  a  national  level. 

Senator  FULBaicHT,  Democratic  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  investigated,  re- 
gretted the  partisan  nature  of  the  Republican 
minority,  but  he  did  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  RFC  had  become  a  tool  of  administration 
politicians. 

President  Truman,  early  in  the  investiga- 
tion, had  termed  as  asinine  the  original 
charges  that  the  RFC  was  influenced  by  po- 
litical figures  with  White  House  connections. 

But  the  Fulbrlght  committee  said  in  its 
report  that  Its  original  charges  had  been 
proved  by  their  Inquiry. 

The  DemocraUc  majority  report  declared 
that  the  committee  had  proved  charges  the 
RFC  fell  prey  to  a  political  Influence  ring 
"with  White  House  contacts." 


That  Is  only  the  soft  way  of  saying  that 
the  President  had  permitted  members  of  his 
cfflcial  family  to  influence  the  granting  of 
loans  It  la  the  nice  way  of  admitting  that 
the  RFC  had  been  used  for  political  purposes 
by  those  who  rub  elbows  with  the  President 
In  and  out  of  the  White  House. 

It  is  splitting  hairs  to  condemn  the  Repub- 
lican minority  report  becaiise  it  calls  a  kpade 
a  spade. 

Crookedness  is  atUl  reprehensible  by  any 
name.  The  fact  that  the  RFC  has  been  an 
Instrument  of  political  Influence  under  Tru- 
man's administration  is  confirmed.  That, 
alone,  indicts  Mr.  Truman,  and  he  cannot 
attribute  it  to  "red  herrings." 

[Prom  the  Bedford  (Ihd.)  Tlmes-Mi'.il  of 
August  24.  1961 ) 

Btrr  Wht  ah  RFC? 
Republican  Senators  BaiCKXa  and  Capk- 
BAST,  reporting  as  minority  members  of  Sen- 
ator FtTLBRiGHT's  Subcommittee  which  inves- 
tigated the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, cs,lled  a  spade  a  spade,  and  said  that 
President  Truman  and  Democratic  National 
Chairman  Boyle  have  "traiisferred  Pendsr- 
gast  politics  to  the  highest  level."  No,  no, 
said  FTLBaiQirr  in  the  majority  report.  Such 
a  statement  U  "scurrilous."  Put  it  this  wa^, 
said  FmjwcHT:  RFC  fell  prey  to  "an  Influ- 
ence ring  with  White  House  conucts," 

So  that's  the  way  the  majority  report  will 
i-ead.  Instead  of  being  specific  about  Pender - 
jfastism  and  Kansas  City  ward  politic*  played 
on  a  national  stage. 

The  wording  of  the  report  is  actually  un- 
important. What  is  Important  is  the  fsct 
that  the  committee  investigation  "fully  sus- 
tained" charges  that  It  was  accepted  prac- 
tice for  those  who  wanted  to  borrow  from 
RFC  to  get  Democratic  politicians  to  let 
them  in  on  the  ground  floor — and  that  thosa 
jMliticians  had  White  House  contacts. 

These  charges  of  Influence  were,  earlier, 
called  asinine  by  Mr.  Truman.  They  now 
are  buttressed  by  testimony  and  evidence. 
RFC  made  some  sound  loans.  But  mixed  in 
with  the  good  were  many  which  would  not 
have  been  made  If  there  had  not  been  Whit« 
House  contacts.  And  the  taxpayers  hold  the 
bag  on  loans  which  go  sour. 

RFC  is  now  presumably  In  good  bands, 
under  Stuart  Symington's  direction.  Sjrm- 
Ington'B  "goldfish  bowl"  methods  have  cut 
down  RFC  lending  appreciably.  The  very 
ptibllclty  surrounding  a  loan  has  scared  off 
those  with  dubious  pleas;  and  the  poUtlcal 
Bide  entrance  has  t>een  barred  by  Symington, 
who  is  making  an  excellent  record. 

The  falUng-ofl  of  RFC  businws  indicates 
that  Symiivgton  may  be  working  himself  out 
of  a  Job.  If  good  risks  are  properly  referred 
to  private  lenders;  if  bad  risks  are  refused: 
if  political  Influence  can  no  longer  sway 
RFC  decisions,  there  Is  no  real  reason  why 
RFC  should  exist.  True.  HFC  has  made 
some  disaster  loans  and  soma  military  loana; 
but  such  loans  should  be  handled  by  agen- 
cies speciflcally  limited  to  lending  for  dis- 
aster relief  and  military  purposes. 

We  have  proved  in  practice  that  a  Oovern- 
ment  lending  organisation  like  RFC  affords 
a  continual  temptation  to  use  the  people's 
money  and  credit  for  political  ptirposes.  The 
best  that  RFC  can  now  prove,  under  model 
management.  Is  that  It  wasn*t  uscessary  lor 
RFC  to  be  misused.  But  why  go  on  with 
RFC  to  prove  that  point,  when  it  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained  why  there  u 
an  RFC  at  aU  in  times  of  ample  credit  for 
any  who  have  a  venture  worth  selling? 

[From  the  IndianapolU   (Ind.)   Star  of 
August  17,  IMI 1 
No  Mon  wwnwwAsiBB 
The  Democratic  majority  In  the  RFC  In- 
vestigating   subcoounlttee    has    decided    to 
soft  pedal  charges  of  Influence  peddling  f  nd 
favortl&m  against  memb«s  of   the  Trumaa 
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sdmlniatratlon.  Another  whltewaah  seems 
to  be  In  tbe  works.  The  majority  also  seems 
to  be  getting  ready  to  attempt  to  suppress 
a  minority  report  containing;  these  charges 
prepared  by  Senators  Capciukt  and  y«Tnt;ry 

If  the  committee  majority  tries  to  refuse 
approval  of  this  minority  report  the  Senators 
ahould  release  Its  contents  to  the  press 
anyway. 

The  Fulbrlght  committee  has  only 
scratched  the  surface  of  corruption  and  po- 
lltlcai  favorltlam  In  the  RFC.  The  disclo- 
sures already  out,  however,  make  It  clear 
that  the  RFC  has  been  an  evil  Influence,  ha^ 
been  used  to  further  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  party  In  power  and  has  even  approved 
some  kMQs  that  have  all  the  earmarlcs  of 
fraud. 

Beth  ex-President  Hoover,  who  set  up  the 
RFC.  and  Jeaae  Jones,  who  administered  it 
~  for  so  long  under  Roosevelt,  have  demanded 
that  the  RFC  be  abolished  for  good.  No 
matter  how  often  It  Is  cleaned  up  the  very 
nature  of  this  agency  makes  Inevitable  that 
Its  tremendous  powers  will  be  used  to  punish 
administration  enemies  and  aid  adminlstra- 
tlon  friends.  lu  original  purpose,  to  com- 
tet  depression.  ba«  long  since  been  fulfilled. 

The  RFC  Is  also  an  engine  of  Inflation. 
It  makes  to  bualnesses  loans  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ttaclf  will  not  permit  banks  to  make. 
Tbe  administration  insists  that  banks  cut 
back  their  loans  to  private  business  to  com- 
bat '-iflatlon.  But  the  RFC  goes  m«Tlly  on 
inflating  the  currency  by  mnking  loans  the 
banks  will  not  or  cannot  make. 

The  RFC  ahould  be  abolished.  If  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  chance  to  see  the  minority  report 
of  Senators  CaKBair  and  Buona  lu  Mem- 
bers will  know  how  far  the  agency  has  cone 
toward  becoming  a  political  weapon  and  how 
evil  its  jwst  actlTlttea  have  been.  The  people 
want  no  morw  whlteTaahes  of  corruption 
trom  their  Congressmen.  The  RFC  scandal 
■houM  get  a  thorough  and  complete  airing. 

[Ftom  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item 
of  August   19.   1951] 

Wairr  RFC  Rxtobt  Somirxo 
The  Damocrstle  majority  on  the  comnUt- 
tee    probing    the    Reconstruction    Finance 
Corporation  (HFC)  ia  critical  of  the  pending 
minority  report. 

RepubUeui  members  have  a  report  ready 
which  is  too  harah  for  the  thin-skinned  Fair 
Dealers  of  the  Truman  administration. 

Senator  Homzb  CarKHAaT,  of  Indiana,  and 
Senator  Jomm  BucKza.  of  Ohio,  wrote  most  of 
the  nftlnorlty  erltlclam. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  results  of  the 
•ttempt  of  tbe  Democrats  to  tone  down  the 
minority  report.  Senator  Catkhast  says  he 
Is  going  to  releaae  It  licmday. 

Tbm  Baconctruetlon  Finance  Corporation 
baa  become  an  Instrtmient  of  poUtleal  prlvl- 
lege.  Bndraee  of  the  past  year  has  shown 
^o^  mm  tons  at  dollars  have  gone  to  con- 
emu  that  enjoyed  oOcUl  influence. 

Mfma  Senator  FVumMBT.  Democratic 
tiumaan  at  the  subcommittee  making  the 
probe,  was  named  among  others  as  having 
•ought  favcr. 

Tbe  mesa  into  which  the  RFC  got  Itself 
broi^ht  aboQt  a  revamping  of  the  direction. 
with  a  flv»-man  Board  being  replaced  by  a 
•tiWi*  baad.  named  by  Prealdent  Truman. 

Bundrediof  millions  of  doUara  have  been 
thrown  aroimd  by  the  RFC  as  a  form  of 
pomiokl  sugar  for  tboae  who  knew  their  way 
•ronad  Waahtngton. 

It  bM  baeoBw  an  agency  for  huge  granu 
Wtatdl  ia  mmuf  caaaa  would  not  be  considered 
for  •  mtmmat  by  any  soundly  operated  pri- 
wt»  taaaktag  taatttntion. 

tb«  BVC  waa  set  op  under  Preaklent 

BOovar   It   wae   designed    to   help 

ttM>^ worthy  enterprises  which  needed 

It  should  have  been  Ilqui- 

Mrmig  Ita  purpoM. 


The  New  York  Times,  cff-n  ch.in-.j  ;  m  of 
the  Truman  adminlstrution.  states  the  ca.^e 
well  editorially  when  it  says. 

"Ar»!  we  to  go  on  ff)r.'ver  tryir.K  t  ;  run 
down  charges  against  e-.ery  Individual  '*i:Q 
takes  advantage  of  the  morally  i!i«;Kli' us 
dual  character  of  the  RFC  to  u.se  the  Insti- 
tution as  an  tn.strument  for  financial  or 
political  aggrandizement,  as  the  case  might 
be? 

"Or  are  we  to  do  the  intelligent  thir.i:  arcl 
rid  ourselves  once  and  for  all  of  the  c  rrur. - 
Ing  Influence  of  this  agency,  which  wua 
erected  20  years  ago  to  deal  with  a  tem- 
porary emergency  and  has  perpetuated  Itseif 
as  a  potential  paradise  for  political  sh-"°rs 
and  chiseling   businessmen''" 

[Prom  the   Marlon    i  Ind  >    Chronicle   of 

Augvist  21.   1951! 

It's  Not  Wh.\t  You  S*t — 

It  Is  not  what  you  say  but  how  you  say  It 
that  counts  in  Washington  today  Senators 
Capihakt  and  Beicker  filed  a  sharply  worded 
minority  report  on  the  Senate's  RFC  investi- 
gation. The  report  charged  President  Tru- 
man and  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr  ,  Demfxrratic 
national  chairman,  '"have  transferred  Pen- 
dergast  politics  to  the  national  level  • 

Senator  Fuuright,  committee  chairman. 
asserted  the  minority  repjort  was  poliricaUy 
motivated  but  he  wrote,  and  other  Demo- 
crats on  the  investigating  group  Joined.  In 
a  majority  report  which  Itaelf  renewed 
charges  made  by  the  committee  last  Febru- 
ary that  the  big  Government  lending  agency 
had  fallen  prey  to  "an  influence  ring  with 
White  House  contacts"  The  new  report 
from  the  Democrats,  adopted  by  the  full 
Banking  Committee  and  sent  along  to  the 
Senate,  said  those  charges  were  fully  sub- 
stantiated in  a  new  series  of  public  hear- 
ings held  after  Mr.  Tn.iman  had  called  the 
preliminary  report  asinine. 

The  minority  report  has  been  substan- 
tiated by  the  conviction  of  several  of  the 
Missouri  gang  in  court.  Others  have  been 
involved  in  the  reports  of  influence  peddhr.g 
but  have  not  been  convicted.  The  public 
needs  little  additional  evidence,  howe\er,  on 
this  score. 

The  Democrat  national  chairman  was  the 
latest  to  be  involved  in  the  RFC  scandals. 
A  St.  Louis  newspaper  charged,  a.nd  su^"- 
mltted  proof  when  he  attempted  to  deny. 
that  he  had  received  fees  from  a  print itig 
firm  which  succeeded  In  obtaining  an  RFC 
loan.  I'he  loan  was  not  granted  until  arter 
Boyle  had  been  retained.  Mr  Truman  .ti- 
serted.  however,  he  would  stand  by  his  luiit;- 
tlme  friend  and  national  chairman,  because 
he  was  honest.  When  one  irate  Marion  citi- 
zen heard  what  the  President  had  said,  hf 
declared  that  none  of  the  Missouri  gai:^ 
has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  honesty  is. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  an  ad- 
ministration sinks  so  low  In  public  esteem 
that  the  average  citizen  questions  the 
honesty  of  the  highest  officials.  The  cheat- 
ing scandal  at  West  Point  was  simply  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  shocking  develupmeius 
within  and  without  the  Government.  There 
has  been  corruption,  graft,  bribery,  -heating, 
and  dubious  practices  in  former  admliiistra- 
tioBs.  But  rarely.  If  ever,  have  they  been 
on  so  wide  s  scale  as  in  very  recent  times. 

The  Capehart-Brlcker  report  may  serve  ro 
awaken  the  public  to  what  is  happening 
In  the  Nation's  Capital.  To  date,  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  regard  graft  and  sharp  practices 
In  and  out  of  Government  as  inevitable  and 
of  relatively  small  importance.  It  is  a 
dangerous  feeling. 

(From  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tnbu::e  of 
August  21.   1951) 

RFC   RlFOBTS 

-  -J    final    report    of   the   Senate    investi- 
gating committee  majority  does  not   mod- 


erate  'he  RFC  procedures  crltlcl-sm  made 
In  a  preliminary  report  last  February.  The 
gist  ut  it.  In  the  majority  members'  words, 
is  that  Mie  RFC  wa.s  used  by  an  Influence 
ring  "T'n  White  House  contacts.  On  be- 
half !,'{  the  c  .inmittee  majority,  however, 
Chairm.an  J  V.illi.\m  Fulbricht.  Arkansas 
Demrjcrat,  denounces  as  FCurrilous  the  Re- 
publican minority  report  in  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  National  Chairman  Wil- 
liam M  Boyle,  Jr  .  are  describee'  as  grad- 
uates of  one  of  the  most  corrupt  political 
machines  In  the  histoiy  of  any  State. 

The  committee  majority  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  Truman-Boyle  political  background 
while  admitting  existence  of  an  Influence 
ring  with  White  House  contacts  is  essen- 
tiaCy  incongruous.  The  minority  report  au- 
thors Senators  Homer  E  Capehart,  of  In- 
diana, and  John  W.  Brickeh,  of  Ohio,  have 
really  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Presi- 
dent Trtiman  tried  to  sneer  the  Senate  RFC 
investigation  out  of  existence.  When  ho 
was  unable  to  do  that  he  failed  to  speak 
and  a<t  In  a  manner  indicative  of  regret 
that  ir.e  RFC  had  been  misused  by  an 
Influence  ring  with  White  House  contracts. 
The  majority  report  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing a  whitewash  but  the  minority  report 
Is  m.ore  realistic. 

(Prom    the    Evansville    (Ind.)    Courier    of 

August   21,    1951  j 

Thet  Say  the  Same  Things 

Senator  McFarland,  Democratic  Senate 
leader,  says  the  RFC  minority  report  Issued 
by  Senators  Capehart  and  Bbicker  is  "politi- 
cal poppycock"  and  filled  with  "demagogic 
political  inference  and  innuendo." 

It  seems  to  be  all  a  matter  of  language. 

The  majority  report,  written  by  Senator 
Fi'i.BRicHT  who  pushed  the  investigation 
usam.st  Mr    Truman's  wishes,  said: 

'It  became  accepted  practice  in  many  In- 
stance<  for  loan  applicants  to  seek  introduc- 
tion to  the  Directors  of  the  RFC,  or  to  some 
of  them,  through  officials  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

"It  became  apparent  that  the  fRPC]  Board 
of  Directors,  as  then  constituted,  tacitly 
acknowledeed  its  responsiveness  to  external 
influence" 

This  is  pretty  tangible  support,  it  seems 
to  us,  for  the  Capehart-Brlcker  statement 
that  some  Demi.x~ratic  leaders  have  moved 
"Pendererast  politics  to  the  national  level." 

Isn't  that  about  as  good  a  definition  of 
this  I'.w.A  of  business  a.'?  you  can  get? 


IF-  in  the  Gosi-.en  find.)  News-Democrat  of 

Auijust  23,  1951) 

What  Others  Sat 

Bt-T    TOC     SAID,     MR.     FUl-BBICHT — 

(The  Indianapolis  Stan 
De:n.M:iatlr  Senator  Pi-lbhight  charges 
that  the  mlnoritv  report  on  the  RFC  scandal 
prepared  bv  GOP  Senators  Capehart  and 
Frickkr  1-s  parti.>,a!i  and  scurrilous.  How- 
'".  er,  it  Is  clear  from  Mr.  Ftlbright's  own 
I'  n-.ments  that  he  does  not  dispute  the 
fact.s  presented  by  Senators  Capehart  and 
Bhk  KEH  He  only  objects  to  the  strong  lan- 
guage at'acklnK  the  Truman  administration 
fur  corruption  and  stating  that  "morality  in 
government  has  declined  to  the  lowest  ebb 
in  the  Nation's  history," 

The  facts  that  Senators  Capehart  and 
Bricker  presented  in  their  sharply  worded 
rept)i-t  are  fully  supported  by  the  Demo- 
cratic malorliy  report  and  previous  reports 
already  on  the  record.  They  reveal  nothing 
new.  iiuthing  tliat  Senator  Fxtlbricht  can 
claim  has  not  hapj>ened. 

It  is  strange  that  Senator  Fulbright,  of 
all  people,  should  attack  Senators  Capehart 
and  Brickek  tor  denouncing  Immorality  and 
corruption  in  the  adminUtratlon.  Last 
March  28.  Mr.  Fulbricht  made  a  resounding 
speech   on   the  Senate  floor  that   was  fully 
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8.<^  strong  in  its  denunciation  of  the  scandals 
exposed  by  his  committee.  Said  Senatcv 
Ftldbicht:  "What  seem  to  be  new  about 
these  scandals  is  the  moral  blindness  or  cal- 
lousness which  allows  those  in  responsible 
poEltlons  to  accept  the  practice  which  the 
facts  reveal." 

What  happened  to  Mr.  Fm.SEiaHT'a  right- 
eous Indignation?  When  Senators  Cafxhait 
and  Brickzk  say  much  the  same  thing  as  he 
said  about  the  influence  peddlers  and  the 
White  House  mink  coat  episode  he  says  they 
are  partisan  and  that  what  they  chu-ge  is 
Ecurrllous.  Has  the  nearness  of  election 
caused  the  Democratic  Senator  temporarily 
to  succumb  to  "the  moral  blindness  or  cal- 
lousness which  allows  thoae  in  responsible 
positions  to  accept  the  practices  which  the 
facts  reveal?" 

Senator  Pulbstoht  was  roundly  applauded 
throughout  the  Nation  when  he  attacked  the 
low  state  of  morals  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. And  he  was  quite  right  when  h« 
said.  "Democracy  •  •  •  to  more  likely  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  perversion  of,  or  aban- 
donment of.  Its  true  moral  principles  than 
by  armed  attack  from  Ruaal*."  But  when 
Republicans  say  the  same  thing  be  calls  them 
partisan.     How  come? 


Natioul  VegcfaiUc  Week 

Exna^sioN  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  KABTlAini 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMITKD  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  5. 1951 

Mr.  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  it  waa 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  the  WD  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  with  the  first 
Sunday  of  August  of  each  year  as  Na- 
tional Vegetable  Week,  because  I  was 
convinced  that  Nation-wide  observance 
should   be   given   to   fals   worth-while 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Packer. 
the  national  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  nfwspapcr.  on  the  success  of 
National  Vegetable  Week,  which  was  ob- 
served this  year  August  S-11.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcohj  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoa9« 
as  follows: 

Nationai.  VwwtABii  Wmc 

It  strikes  us  that  National  Vegetable  Week 
(observed  this  year  August  5-11),  the  big 
promotion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Is  definitely  canning  of 

This  year's  event  was  In  the  blg-tim«  clav 
beyond  a  doubt— 28  goTemora  proclaimed 
the  Aug\ist  6-11  period  offlciaUy  as  N«tianal 
Vegetable  Week  in  their  SUtea,  and  trade 
presa.  daUy  press,  radio,  TV,  and  the  Tarknia 
other  mass  media  backed  the  event  with 
wonderful  and  virtuaUy  prtceleea  pubUctty 
for  vegetablee— «nd  nothtag  could  be  flw 
for  all  concerned  becauM.  who  beneflf  from 
increased  consumptkai  of  trMin  wgetahleaT 
Everybody.  .^  ^ 

And  we  say  ererybody  adTlaedly.  TlMit 
includes  aU  segments  d  the  Industry— ths 
producer  first,  than  on  through  the  distribu- 
tive factors.  And  finaUy.  ths  consumer,  tct 
what  better  food  than  fresh  vegetables— Mid 
fruits— in  the  dally  diet.  Here  are  all  ths 
required  vitamliis,  aad  In  a  form  that  ap- 


peals to  all  the  senses— health-flTlng  foods 
with  taste  appeal  and  eye  ai^psal.  Dream 
products  for  the  hlgh-powen"!  promoUon 
man. 

We  congratulate  the  enterprise  of  ths 
Vegetable  Orowers  Association  of  America — 
and  their  astute  and  wide-awake  publicity 
director.  Max  Chambers,  on  a  Job  weU  done. 
The  Packer  is  pleased  that  It  could  have  a 
part  in  sucn  a  imiversally  worth-whUe  cause, 
and  we  {H'omlse  VOA  our  full  and  complete 
cooperation  in  making  next  year's  National 
Vegetable  Week  truly  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.  Let's  have  the  other  20  governors  on 
the  bandwagon  in  1932,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  well. 

As  we  said  above,  the  Packer  Is  proud  to 
have  had  a  part  In  the  success  of  the  big 
week  for  vegetables,  and.  if  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  doing  so,  we  are  quoting  below 
excerpt  from  a  letter  ol  thanks  received  from 
VGA's  Max  Chambers. 

"I  know  aU  vegetaUe  growers  throughout 
the  Nation  wlU  amireclate  the  fuU  recogni- 
tion you  gave  National  Vegetable  Week  on 
the  front  page  of  the  August  4  Packer. 

"VGAA  is  growing  Just  as  is  National  Vege- 
table Week  and  the  queen  program.  Much 
of  our  progress  is  due  to  the  splendid  sup- 
port 'we  have  received  from  our  friends  and 
papo^  especially  the  Packer  and  related  in- 
terests. Would  you  please  convey  to  your 
editcH'  our  slnooe  api»eclatlon." 

Tls  done.  Max,  for  all  the  wcvld  to  see. 
And  we  thank  you. 


Attadu  M  PabBc  Schook 


Ths  fsderation's  action  esons  la  the  Clos- 
ing sesalnn  of  its  thirty -tOurtta  annual  coo- 
ventloa  and  was  baaed  on  a  vns&lmoujUy 
adopted  report  of  Its  oommittee  on  national 
educational  trends  and  poUctas.  The  report 
said  that  federation  members  welcomed  all 
genuinely  constructive  crlUclsm  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  that  no  group  of  dttzeiu 
waa  more  aware  of  present  educational  defl- 
ciencles  or  of  the  need  for  continual  Im- 
provement. Referring  to  the  campaign 
ag&inst  the  schools,  however,  the  committee 
said: 

"The  stated  purpose  of  these  attacks  Is 
to  reduce  the  funds  spent  oa  education  in 
a  period  of  rapidly  rising  scIkk^  population 
and  of  Increased  needn  of  youth,  and  to  de- 
stroy ths  very  processes  by  which  youth 
learns  how  to  accept  his  mor&l  and  civic 
respc  nsiblUtiea. 

"Spsclal  interests  demand  that  tests  and 
cxirrienlum  be  distorted  to  their  advantage. 
Guidaaoe.  counseling,  and  the  development 
of  wholssoms  relationships  tn  the  classroom 
are  denounced  and  penal  dtsetpUne  based 
on  submission,  not  on  creative  paitldpa- 
tlon.  is  domanded.  The  right  of  tsaehers 
and  administrators  to  the  normal  use  of 
their  privileges  as  participating  citizens  is 
denied  and  IndlTldual  taachers  are  publicly 
attacked  without  chance  for  answer  or  de- 
fenae." 

THXEX  GSOUFS  MAI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOXTAItA 
IN  TBE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  5, 1951 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimmis  cooaent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  arti- 
cle from  tbe  New  Toric  Times  dated 
August  25.  1951.  dealing  with  attacks 
on  public  schools  and  apiwals  to  bias. 
This  article  tells  of  a  number  of  tax 
exempt  organimtlons  which  have  sprung 
up  in  various  localities,  carrying  <m  scur- 
rilous attacks  against  teachers  in  public 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
The  article  indicates  that  these  baseless 
attacks  are  being  made  by  local  tax 
savings  and  superpatriotic  groups  sup- 
ported by  wealthy  reactionari^  and  pow- 
erful national  organizaticms.    It  warns 
the   country  that  public  education  is 
under  a  barrage  of  attacks  expressed  In 
irrational  appeals  to  prejudice,  under- 
mining the  stability  of  om-  American 
school  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  OTdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcoots, 
as  follows: 
AFL  TucaoB  Abk  EoocATHni  Dktkmsc — ^Vl- 

TtTFBATITB  ATTAOtS  OW  PUBLIC  SCHOOIS  AHB 

ArrusM  TO  BUM  Aas  Chasobd  ar  Vimm— 
ll-^M—  xjmBKM  Tto  nsHT — CornvMrnnoK.  m 
CLoanm  Suaaom,  Also  Bamm  Bixa*  Fat 
raa  ExnacuaaicmiAB  Dmns 

(By  Murray  lUsoa) 
Ga*in>  Rwna.  Mkb..  August  94.— Wam- 
tng  that  public  education  was  under  a  bar- 
race  o<  vituperative  attack  expressed  In  Irta- 
tkmal  ai^eala  to  prejudloc.  tbe  Amertcan 
Padontloa  of  Teachers.  AFt.  called  upon  its 
entire  mcmbsrihlp  tonlglit  to  fight  for  the 
defense  of  ttM  Katioa's  schools. 


The  report  declared  that  the  attacks  wrrs 
being  mads  by  local  tax  savtncs  axHl  super-  ' 
patriotic  groups  that  were  sttmulated  and 
supported  by  powerful  natkmal  oitanlza- 
tlons.  It  said  that  fsctatation  members 
should  be  made  aware  of  Uks  local  activities 
of  such  groups  as  the  Frlsndi  ot  Public  Edu- 
cation, the  Natlr^ial  Couaetl  for  Amerl<»n 
Education,  and  the  American  Education  As- 
sociation, whose  misleading  names  entrap 
the  tmwary. 

Also  by  unanimous  action,  ttie  delegates 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  U  cxtrs.- 
ctuTlcular  school  activities  oould  not  be  in- 
corporated into  the  regular  school  program, 
teachers  taking  part  in  them  should  bs  com- 
pensated for  the  extra  time  and  work.  Ths 
resolution  vraa  based  on  s  report  dealing  with 
the  rfwent  stoppage  of  voltmtary  aftir-sebool 
activities  by  New  York  City's  puhllie-sehool 
teachers  in  their  ifinr**!"  to  win  higher 
salaries. 

The  report  said  that  "In  no  other  occu- 
pation Is  a  worker  employed  to  perform  ex- 
acting and  highly  tschntcal  duties  of  ops 
sort  and  later  forosd  to  render,  on  his  own 
time,  servics  often  unrsUtsd  to  ths  }oh  ha 
Is  supposed  to  do." 

It  went  on  to  say  that  -Just  as  the  car- 
penter or  the  plumber  is  oompsssatad  tor 
all  additional  time  spent  on  his  job— and 
not  at  the  expense  cS  his  fellow  workers, 
either — so  every  teacher  sbotUd  be  compen- 
sated fairly  for  his  additional  labor." 


f.A'Ts  TAMX-naaa  pat 

A  report  of  the  federation's  standing  com- 
mittee  on  taxation  said  that,  aKbou^  rev- 
enues tor  public  edueatton  had  eontlnued  U> 
Increase  last  year,  the  rise  was  nullified  by 
soaring  costs. 

The  committee  put  ths  Nation -will*  aver- 
age of  teachers'  salartss  at  98.080.  compared 
with  $1,880  to  1888-80.  In  tarn*  of  pw- 
chaalng  power  In  1988-80.  howsr  r,  the  cur- 
rent avermgs  U  worth  $1,857,  it  was  said. 
The  committee  addwl:  "Taking  into  ac- 
count the  consldermble  tooresse  to  the  rates 
and  amounts  of  taxation  at  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  that  ha*  taken  fdace  alnce 
1838-80.  It  is  obvtoos  that  ts^shers'  take- 
hcoBS  pay  Is  actuaUy  laas  In  1856-51  than 
It  was  In  IMS-aO." 

At  least  520,000  additional  classrooms  will 
be  needed  during  the  n«t  10  yeart  to  ^- 
Tlde  necessary  replaceaMnts  and  new  faeOl- 
ties  for  lAlldren  now  In  adiool  and  lor  proa- 
peeOve  puplla  la  aU  graMs.  ths  eommltta* 
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npcrtad.  It  vtmamd  that  thcM  new  f&cill- 
tlM  would  raquln  an  iBvestmcnt  of  about 
•14.00(MMM4)00  and  that  thta  would  Involv* 
"araraga  *»»""■'  azpendlturcs  of  consider- 
ably mora  tlian  three  tlmea  what  we  are  now 
apendlng  tor  achod-biUldlng  purposes." 


Akbuu't  Forests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 

or  ALABAMA 

XK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Monday,  August  20.  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
ests of  Alabama  are  one  of  her  greatest 
natural  resources.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  total  land  area  of  /iabama  is  in 
forests. 

Alabama  forests  contributed  more 
than  their  share  to  the  Nation's  needs 
for  forest  products  during  World  War  11. 
They  likewise  contributed  heavily  to  the 
zieed  for  housing  and  industrial  build- 
ing In  the  postwar  period. 

Now,  again,  as  our  country  finds  itself 
in  a  great  national  emergency,  when 
the  war  drums  of  Blorea  beat  in  our 
ears,  and  we.  from  day  to  day,  do  not 
know  when  we  will  be  called  upon  to  fight 
a  bigfcr  war  to  preserve  our  national 
freedom,  Alabama's  forests  are  again  be- 
ing called  upon  to  furnish  the  sinews 
of  war. 

These  unprecedented  demands  on  our 
forests,  which  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  9.000.000,000  board  feet 
of  lumber  were  cut  in  Alabama  during 
the  S-year  petlod  1944  to  1948.  Inclusive, 
impoeed  a  drain  on  our  timber  resources 
greatly  in  excess  of  replacements  by  nat- 
ural growth. 


or  aattwiH   coNtaxaaionAL   du- 
j    TBicr  or  Ai.*a>MA  vtrwmmm  on  rrs  roussr 

*  The  prosperity  of  Alabama  and.  to 
eren  a  much  greater  degree,  the  pros- 
perity of  its  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress,  is  dn>endent  on  its 
forests. 

The  forests  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Alabama— Blount, 
Cullman.  Fayette.  Franklin.  Lamar, 
Marlon.  Pickens.  Walker,  and  Winston 
Counties — furnish  a  major  fource  of  em- 
idoyment  and  income  for  our  people. 
That  pUlar  of  our  well-being  must  be 
preserved.  Wise  planning  and  pnident 
efforts  to  restore  and  Improve  this  base 
of  our  wealth  are  calLxl  for. 

Happily  we  are  so  situated  geographi- 
cally, our  mild  climate  and  heavy  rain- 
fall are  mch.  that  our  timber  grows  rap- 
Idly.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of 
vacant  land,  not  needed,  or  too  poor  and 
ccodsd.  for  the  growth  of  annual  farm 
crops.  Our  forest  resources  can  be  re- 
sloved.    Tbey  must  be  restored. 


■AS  THUS  NATIOMAL 

Am  a  put  oi  its  total  forest  resources. 
lihmia  ia  fortunate  to  have  three  great 
ItlDml  forests.  They  are: 
nm^  Jte  WUUam  B.  Bankhead  Na- 
situated  in  Winston. 
•ad   lAwrence    Counties    in 


Northern  Alabama.  Within  the  bound- 
aries of  this  forest  are  560.604  acre.s — 
876  square  miles.  Eighty  percent  of  thi.s 
forest  area — 448.841  acres  or  701  .square 
miles — is  in  the  Seventh  Congres.sional 
District  of  Alabama,  in  WirLsicn  and 
Franklin  Counties.  The  Government  ac- 
tually owns  178.184  of  these  forest 
acres — 278  square  miles — 88,921  acrfs — 
139  square  miles — of  which  he  m  Win- 
ston and  Franklin  Counties  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  Di.strict  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Second.  The  Talladega  National  For- 
est in  central  Alabama. 

Third.  The  Conecuh  National  Forest 
in  the  southern  or  fiat  woods  section  of 
Alabama. 

ABMINISTBATION  AND  SCPESVlSION   OF  .^L.MI.WI.^  S 
NATIONAL    FORESTS 

These  national  forests  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  presently  headed  by  the  Honor- 
able Lyle  F.  Watts,  Washington.  D.  C. 
as  Chief.  The  United  States  Forest 
Service  divides  its  operations  into  10 
regions.  Region  8  is  made  up  of  11 
Southern  States,  of  which  Alabama  is 
one.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Connaughton.  with 
headquarters  in  Atlanta.  Ga..  is  the  re- 
gional forester  for  region  8 

The  three  Alabama  national  forr.  t.s 
have  a  forest  supervisor,  Mr  C  F  Barr.- 
ham,  who  has  offices  "in  Montgomerv, 
Ala. 

A  district  forest  ranger  Is  in  charge  of 
the  William  B.  Bankhead  National  For- 
est, with  headquarters  at  Haleyville,  .A.la. 
The  Conecuh  National  Forest  also  ha.-^  a 
district  forest  ranger  in  charue.  and  the 
Talladega  National  Forest,  because  of  its 
larger  size,  is  divided  into  three  ranger 
districts. 

PuaposK  or  UNmn  states  forest  sekvicx 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  For- 
est  Service  is  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
the  best  methods  of  managing  forest 
lands.  On  these  national  forests  own- 
ers and  managers  of  timberlands  can 
oftentimes  find  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  them  in  grow  mg  a 
crop  of  trees. 

BICISATIONAL    VALTTE    Or    FOBCSTS 

The  national  forests  have  another 
value  which  cannot  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  I  refer  to  their  facilities 
for  hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  hiking. 
and  other  types  of  healthful  outdoor 
recreation.  These  facilities  have  been 
developed  for  public  use.  They  belong 
to  all  the  people. 

THE  rUTXTU:   OF  FORISTKY 

There  are  great  undeveloped  possi- 
bilities in  the  field  of  making  a  more 
valuable  use  of  our  forests.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  tree  is  converted 
into  lumber.  The  other  half  is  usually 
waste.  We  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
This  opens  up  a  wonderful  field  for  sci- 
entific research  for  new  methods  of  using 
that  part  of  the  tree  that  we  now  throw 
away.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to 
Alabama  if  we  discovered  profitable  ways 
to  use  that  part  of  the  tree  that  we  now 
throw  away. 

A  few  years  from  now  our  scientists 
may  lead  us  to  make  motor  fuels,  food. 
clothing,  and  explosives  from  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  sawmilling  process.    We 


already  know  that  a  ton  of  dry  sawdust 
or  chips,  w  hen  carried  through  the  prop- 
er chemical  processes,  will  yield  1.000 
pound.s,  or  half  its  weight,  in  wood  sugar, 
and  another  500  pounds  of  a  brown 
powder  known  as  lignin  residue.  Be- 
f'-re  and  during  World  War  II  German 
.scientists  carried  their  experiments  in 
the  use  of  wood  wa.ste  to  what  were  for 
them  very  practical  results. 

LET  US  PLT  OUB  VACANT  LAND  TO  WORK 

In  most  sections  of  this  country  we 
take  our  forests  for  granted.  Their  de- 
pletion, however,  in  recent  years  brings 
U.S  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  L!oing  to  continue  to  enjoy  their  bene- 
fit.s  we  must  do  .something  about  it. 

We  can  at  least  do  these  things: 

First.  Plant  seedlings  to  replace  the 
trees  cut  and  otherwise  destroyed  in  the 
lumbering  process. 

Second.  Apply  the  latest  principles  of 
conservation,  fire,  and  insect  control. 
worked  out  by  our  State  departments  of 
conservation  and  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service. 

Third.  Plant  our  vacant  lands  to 
forr>t.s  and  accomplish  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  crowing  an  income  on  land  not 
now  producing,  and  at  the  same  time 
.'^avir-u:  our  topsoil  together  with  the  life- 
.su.staming  minerals  it  contains  for  the 
generations  that  will  come  after  us. 

Planting  trees  is  perhaps  the  cheapest 
and  most  efTective  .soil  conservation  we 
can  do  on  lands  that  are  unused,  and 
who-se  fertility  has  been  impaired  by 
erosion. 


Salaries  of  Postal  Werkcrs 


Will  Controls  Be  Permanent? 


EXTENSION. OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Mobilization  is  a  man 
\«  ho  has  always  fought  regimentation  in 
indu.slry.  He  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  businessmen.  In  his 
role  as  head  of  our  defense  set-up  he  has 
often  been  called  upon  to  explain  his 
advocacy  of  controls,  and  his  answer  is 
invariable.  He  says,  "Controls  are  nec- 
essary now.  because  we  are  in  an  emer- 
gency." 

But  the  disquieting  fact  is  that  there 
l.s  every  evidence  from  the  administra- 
tion that  it  regards  tliis  emergency  as  a 
continuous  procesis.  Almost  daily  some 
official  spokesman  predicts  that  the  era 
of  tension  may  last  for  a  generation. 
Some  say  that  this  is  another  One  Hun- 
dred Years"  War.  All  of  which  means 
that  to  this  group  of  planners  of  the 
Nation's  economy  the  need  for  control- 
ling production,  prices,  wages,  and 
throuiTh  tax  devices,  profits  and  invest- 
ments as  well,  will  probably  go  on  for 
an  unforeseeable  future.  This  Is  whit 
seme  of  us  fear— the  possibility  that  we 
are  witnessing  the  end  of  the  free-enter- 
pri.se  system— without  the  approval  cf 
Defense  MobiUzer  WUson  at  all. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  ckurcmxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKNTAITVES 

Tuaday.  August  21. 1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  file  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  report 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee on  H.  R.  244.  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
salaries  of  postal  woi^ers.  The  bill, 
H.  R.  344.  was  introduced  by  me  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1951.  the  day  the  Eighty-second 
session  of  the  Congress  convened. 

As  recommended  for  passage  by  the 
committee  the  bill  differs  from  that  orig- 
inally propc^ed.  The  bill  does  not  com- 
pletely bridge  tne  ever  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  postal  workers  and 
the  ever  rising  cost  of  living.  It  goes  a 
long  way  in  this,  however,  and  Is  the 
best  bill  we  can  get  at  this  time. 

A  brief  analysis  of  it  follows: 

Salary  increase:  (a)  Grants  to  500,000 
postal  employees  salary  Increases  of  $400 
for  aU  such  employees  paid  on  an  annual 
basis,  except  fourth-class  postmasters 
who  will  receive  a  20-pCTcent  increase. 
Hourly  employees  will  receive  a  20-ccnt- 
an-hour  increase. 

Raises  entrance  salary :  (b)  Eliminates 
the  first  three  grades  for  all  employees 
and  renumbers  the  remaining  grades  in 
sequence  begiiming  with  No.  1.  This  in- 
ci  eases  the  entrance  salary  by  $300. 
When  combined  with  the  provisions  of 
(a)  above,  it  raises  the  entrance  salary 
for  clerks,  carriers,  and  motor-vehicle 
employees  from  an  annual  rate  of 
$2.670 — $1.31Vi  per  hour— the  present 
rate,  to  an  annual  rate  of  $3,370— $1.66  Vs 
per  hour.  Rural  carriers  presently  re- 
ceive permanent  aiwointments  and  are 
appointed  in  grade  3.  Their  entrance 
salary  will  be  increased  by  one  grade. 

Grade  increases: 

(c)  Grants  two  grade  increases  to 
those  employees  who  have  entered  the 
postal  service  since  July  1. 1945,  and  have 
not  received  any  grade  increase  by  oper- 
ation of  law  counting  increases  under 
this  bill.  Grants  one  grade  increase  to 
those  employees  who  have  received  only 
one  such  grade  increase.  Employees  ad- 
vanced in  grade  imder  this  sec^n  will 
still  retain  their  time  in  grade  toward 
their  ne.xt  promotion. 

Other  provisions: 

(d)  Provides  that  increases  under  this 
act  shall  not  be  counted  as  equivalent 
increases  in  compensation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
so  that  employees  who  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Classifieatlon  Act.  such  as 
transfer  of  buildings  to  GSA.  will  not  be 
denied  within-grade  increases  when  due. 

(e)  Is  retroactive  to  July  1,  1961.  but 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  employees 
who  have  been  separated  from  the  rolls 
on  the  date  of  enactment,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  or  wtM>  have  retired  since  July  1. 
1051. 

Salaries  of  Government  employees,  in- 
diiding  poetal  workers,  have  continu- 


ously lagged  tiehind  the  eoet  of  living 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  ot  Labor 
Statistics  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  Congress  has  been 
to  let  the  cost  of  living  run  away  from 
Federal  salaries,  then  to  adjust  them  to 
meet  the  minimum  difference.  This 
policy  has  always  been  r^Kignant  to  me. 
It  means  that  we  reqtdre  our  employees 
to  progressively  woric  for  less  and  less. 

This  unhealthful  policy  and  the  ciu-- 
rent  teiKiency  of  carping  criticism  of 
those  who  work  for  Qovenunent  has  had 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  esprit  and 
morale  of  the  workers.  It  has  driven 
good  men  and  women  out  of  Government 
and  made  it  increasingly  hard  to  attract 
the  same  type  to  Government. 

In  discussing  the  salary  situation  with 
representatives  of  the  Po^al  Central 
Council  of  Alameda  County.  CbM.,  some 
time  ago.  I  suggeeAed  that  tbey  gather 
certain  data  in  support  of  their  pl«i  for 
an  increase  in  salary.  This  very  effi- 
cient group  has  undertaken  this  study 
and  I  submit  their  findings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  coUeaguo.  Here  is  the 
report: 

Cost  or  Livnie  Pou.  Cohpod  Aobvst  13. 
1951 

To  KCtire  ■  true  and  accurate  picture  at 
what  the  postal  employee  In  thla  area  Is  con- 
fronted In  his  fight  to  maintain  his  family 
and  home  In  a  decent  manner  under  present 
conditions  and  to  secure  conclxuive  evidence 
that  the  postal  employee  la  in  need  ctf  an 
immediate  Inovaac  in  saU'^,  a  questionnaire 
with  many  Important  questions  was  submit- 
ted to  all  the  postal  employees  in  the  East 
Bay  area.  Over  a  thousand  replies  were  re- 
txuxed. 

We  believe  that  the  results  ot  this  poll 
depicts  an  honest  and  fair  cross -sectional 
check  on  this  grave  problem.  We  also  feel 
that  these  results  or  averages  would  be  sliri- 
lar  in  any  California  community. 
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<  It  is  obvious  that  the  tgttrts  oard  te  Me  atefcrr  are 
BOt  soffldetU  to  matntatn  a  ftmfly  id  4  proptrtr.  Tbty 
tn<iicat«  cBij  mimt  the  emptors  has  to  sptQd.  not  wtiat 
is  ni<e<le<l  to  maintain  his  Camily. 

Question:  wm  you  be  forced  to  resign  from 
the  postal  scrvloe  12  aa  ioereaa*  in  salary  is 
not  forthcoming? 

Answer:  Forty-three  percent  of  those  an- 
swering Xhlm  questlara  said  "^cs." 

Study  and  analyxe  these  figures.  The 
average  man  has  6%  years  of  service  and 
has  3.1  depCTdents.  His  average  take- 
home  pay  of  $244.90  is  inwrtlifiient  to  sop- 
pmt  his  family  in  our  proud  American 
tradition  with  round  steak  at  over  $1  a 
pound  and  milk  22  eentB  a  quart 


Over  61  percent  must  seek  outside 
work,  get  a  job  for  his  wife,  or  supple- 
ment his  income  from  other  sources. 
These  are  American  postal  workers  in 
this  the  year  of  our  Lord  1951  of  whom 
we  speak. 

The  $64  question  is  the  one  that  di- 
rectly affects  the  efficiency  of  the  pojital 
service  and  the  great  investment  we 
have  m  it. 

Here  is  the  answer:  Forty- three  per- 
cent of  the  employees  interriewed  said 
that  they  would  be  forced  to  leave  the 
postal  service  and  seek  work  elsewhere 
if  a  salary  increase  was  not  forthcoming. 

What  will  this  lum-over  of  manpower 
mean  in  cold  cash?  What  wiU  it  mean 
in  tower  morale  among  thoee  who  re- 
main? What  win  it  mean  in  Krvlce  to 
the  public?  One  thing  tt  does  mean, 
and  th«e  is  no  gainsaying  the  tnct,  that 
Uncle  £am  will  pay  more  for  leu  dBdent 
service.  The  continuous  introductlaa  of 
new  untrained  men,  the  great  majority 
of  which  look  upon  the  postal  aenioe  as 
stcHKap  coudoyment.  can  be  directly 
translated  in  h^er  costs. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  high  moral  re- 
sponsibility toward  those  who  work  for 
Government  They  are  entitled  to  more 
than  lust  a  subsistenoe  wage;  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  standard  of  living 
that  others  enjoy. 

Study  the  figures  set  forth  above. 
They  are  typical  of  those  found  in  all  of 
our  larger  communities. 

Government  workers  should  be  secure 
with  a  fair  living  wage  anJ  only  when 
we  accept  this  thesis  can  we  hope  to  build 
back  loyalty  and  pride  in  the  job  they  do. 
These  are  requisities  in  any  smooth- 
working,  efllcient  organization 


Drndcs^  Fiem  Feacral  Farm  Hsrtf  age 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEFH  C.  OUAHONET 

or  wToaoMe 

IN  THE  SXH ATE  OF  THE  UlfTTED  6TATB 

Wednesday.  September  5, 1951 

Mr.  OICAHONET.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racou  an  article 
entitled  "f^arm  Credit  Agency  Earns 
One  Hundredth  Million."  publltiied  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  August  35.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 


Wmmm 


Om  BmrBKnrrB 


Mnuow 


A  Federal  Government  activity  that  has 
been  a  conaistunt  money  maker  for  10  years 
p«tid  anoUier  mUllcHi  into  the  Unit«d  BUtea 
Treasury  today. 

When  •  dMCk  for  $1,000,000  was  handed 
to  Tretasory  Secretary  Snyder  by  Got.  I.  W. 
Doggwfi.  at  tbe  Farm  Oredlt  Adminlstratioii. 
It  rmlMd  to  flOO.000.000  tbe  sum  tlw  Fed- 
eal  Farm  Mortgage  OoiparatloB,  a  eubaidl- 
•ry.  hM  Mmed  in  dlvlitandi  since  It  was 
Ba«  tip  In  1994  to  BMSt  a  aaed  for  tana- 
ncrtgage  credit. 

Tbe  Government  earllar  bad  been  repaid 
for  its  ortgfaal  $300,0004)00  Umstmcnt  la 


El*       •' 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tiM  projKt.  which  WM  creaud  m  a  deprea- 
sloc  aid. 

•n**  BMnMT  waa  turned  OT«r  to  the  Treaa- 
uiy  at  the  White  Houae.  and  Preaident  Tni- 
m^n  laaoad  a  aUtetnent  saytng  that  the  PCA 
haa  alvaya  baen  telf-aupportlng  and  wUl 
probably  be  able  to  pay  off  WO.CWO.OOO  morp 
In  dtvldanda. 


TWaglil  CmHoI:  Umktd  Stoics  Styic 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  komtak* 

W  THE  SSn ATS  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATIB 

Wedne9day.  September  S,  19S1 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  susk 
unaniiiKMis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  ApfMDdlz  of  the  Rbcou  an  article 
eatitied  'Thought  Control:  United 
States  Style,"  by  Dr.  Alonao  P.  Myers. 
efaalman  of  the  department  of  higher 
edueatton  at  New  York  University.  This 
article  deals  with  certain  organisations 
and  pranire  groups  seeking  to  force 
of  education  to  establish  little 
within  each  school  system,  the 
of  which  must  spy  and  report 
on  ttielr  colleagues.  They  adopt  the 
prtodple  <tf  Indictment  by  association 
and  eaiae  mu^  confusion  among  the 
teaittitng   profession   in   our   American 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  jnrinted  In  the  Record, 
asfoBows: 

CoimoL:  Umns  Oxat*b  Bttu 


(By  AlooM  r.  Myara) 
Today,  tmr  <tf  Suaala.  or  of  oommunlsm. 
our  national  Ufa.  "Stop  Ruasia'* 
doae  to  being  oar  national  pol- 
icy. Wigatlva  poUelaa  and  negmtt^  acUooa 
pasMM  pvatar  Tltallty  and  popiilar  appeal 
today  tlan  do  poattlve  actlona  and  poUclea. 
R  alSBpst  appaara  to  be  true  today  that  no- 
body la  tatareated  to  atrengthenlng  cr  pre- 
aarvlnff  oar  tndttlooal  democratic  Itbertlea. 
It  la  faand  that  to  praaenre  them  will  l4»aTe 
vm  vttlBarsbte  to  further  Oommunlat  Infll- 
tratlaa. 

Wa  art  angaflad  in  a  futUa  effort  to  defend 
dMBoeraey  by  abandnplng  tta  prlnclplea. 
This  afttttada  tndleataa  a  ahocMng  lack  of 
faith  ta  tba  aAcaey  axul  atrangth  of  demo- 
cratic proeaaaaa.  It  auggaau  a  fear  that  if 
tba  Asaarleaa  paofila  vara  gifan  all  the  facta 
aad  tha  rl^t  of  firae  ehoiea  they  might 
Ooannunlat  totalltartanlaai  In  pref- 
to  oar  great  damoentie  Ubntiaa  and 


non-Communl*ts  to  ajaociate  wl?h  Comrau- 
nUta  m  America  today?  We  are  up  to  our 
ears  In  this  bualnesa  of  thought  control  and 
condemnation  by  association  here  In  America 

right  now 

W6  condemn  the  Russians  for  their  re- 
rawl  to  permit  free  cultural  interchange 
with  the  demcxrracles.  U  there  is  anything 
certain.  It  is  that  an  essential  conchtinn 
few  a  secure  and  lastins  peace  must  be  the 
resumption  of  the  free  flow  of  goods,  services. 
people,  and  Ideas  throughout  the  w^rld 
Suppose  the  Russians  were  to  take  us  up  ;>u 
that  proposition.  Specifically,  suppose  the 
Russians  should  suggest  the  exchange  of 
teachers  between  their  colleges  and  ours,  and 
suppose  they  should  sugecst  that  lOOooo 
Russian  youth  should  come  to  America  to 
study  m  our  colleges  and  universities  in  ex- 
change with  100.000  of  our  students  who 
would  study  In  Russian  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Nothing  that  could  be  done  at  this  time 
would   hold   greater    promise    for    long-time 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United  States 
and    Russia.     Is    that    not    what    we    want^ 
But  what  would  we  do  if  the  Russians  were 
to  make  that  offer?     How  safe  would  it   be 
for  an  American  boy  or  girl  to  become  one 
of  the  participants  In  such  a  program?     How 
aafe  would  It  be  for  an  American  teacher  to 
participate?     Would  we  permit  the  Russian 
profeaaor.  who  unquestionably   would   be   a 
C<Mnmunlst.   to   teach    In   one    of    our   State 
universities?     Are  we,  in  fact,  any  more  ready 
to  lift  the  Iron  curtain  than  are  the  Ru.sslans? 
It  la  in  this  setting  that  academic  freedom 
la  making  Its  feeble  struggle  for  survival  in 
our  American  schools  and  colleges.     Its  pros- 
pects do  not  appear  to  be  too  good      Teach- 
ers are  being  discharged  because  they  hold, 
or  are  alleged   to  hold,  unpopular   political 
and    economic    views.      A    number    of    the 
States  appear  to  be  engaged  In  competitiuu 
with  each  other  to  sec  which  can  devise  the 
moat  obnoxious  and  repressive  kind    >'     pe- 
dal loyalty  oath  for  teachers. 


Wi  oMd  to  rkUeula  "thought  oontrol"  in 
Japan.  Tat  the  Japaneaa  vara  only  doing 
then  what  va  an  doing  now.  trying  to  pro- 
tect tbalr  lyatam  agatnat  dangcrooa  thoughta 
lP«i*»tiTn  into  tba  mlxute  of  thetr  people. 
Ttm  iapanaaa  had  an  andsntandable  reaaon 
tor  tfolBg  thlB.  ]v8t  aa  haw  the  dictators  in 
tlH  Knoalla  today.  They  did  not  dare  per- 
■Ot  tkair  people  to  baooma  inf  onnad  about 
democratic  Iraadntna.  oar  llrlng 
sad  our  aystam  at  private  antar- 
Wa  tn  Imafflra  today,  with  no  aoch 
can  think  of  no  battar  way  ot 
than  that  of  aping  tha 
practlcaa  d  <m 
[■ttlwlaa< 

fdr  tba  rtdleuloas 

for  wA  p«mtttlBg  har 

fiaely  wtlh  Aaartean 

Jvrt  bow  ssia  It  u  tot 


Perhaps  'he  most  vicious  and  dancer  n;s 
legislation  ever  enacted  against  the  teaching 
profession  Is  tlie  Felnberg  law,  intrfxlucfd 
in  the  New  York  Legislature  about  2  years 
ago  by  %  legislative  lieutenant  of  Governor 
Dewey  and  rushed  through  to  passage  in  the 
doalng  days  of  the  legislative  sessi  .n  w;-.:.- 
out  an  opportunity  for  the  educational  f  r  ts 
of  the  State  to  appear  in  opposition  to  it 

It  forces  boards  of  education  to  est.ablt.sh 
little  gestapoa  within  each  school  system. 
the  members  of  which  must  spy  and  repi  rt 
on  their  colleagues  It  frankly  adopts  -.he 
principle  of  Indictment  by  association,  i.e 
of  the  moat  vicious  of  all  totalitarian 
practices. 

The  Texas  Legislature  at  the  last  session 
enacted  legislation  requiring  that  staff  mem- 
bera  In  ail  State-supported  colleges  and  unl- 
▼ersltiea  taJce  a  particularly  objectionable 
kind  of  special  loyalty  oath  In  which  they 
must  swear  that  they  are  not  Communists. 
never  have  been  Communists,  and  are  not 
and  have  not  been  members  of  any  orgiin- 
laatlon  that  has  been  declared  to  be  subver- 
Blve.  It  la  freely  predicted  In  Texas  that 
preeently  all  public-school  teachers  also  will 
be  required  to  take  this  loyalty  oath. 

Such  legislation  accomplishes  no  good  pur- 
pose. It  undermines  confidence  in  public 
education  and  in  teachers.  It  singles  nut 
teaching  aa  a  profession  and  says  in  effect 
that  the  teaching  profession  is  subversive 
and  la  not  to  be  tnisted.  It  uucovers  no 
Communiata.  It  intimidates  and  terrorizes 
honaat  teachers.  It  cauaea  independent  and 
courageoua  young  people  to  avoid  teaching 
aa  a  earaar.  Periiapa  theae  are  the  thinga 
•adi  laglalatkm  •tarn  to  do. 

BoitnaHman  and  other  rcaponslble  com- 
muBtty  laadara  are  being  propagandised  to 
tba  ijasl  that  tiMre  ta  a  great  Red  menace 


in    the   schools.     Students  and   studint  or- 
ganizations are  being  subjected  to  Iciqulsl- 
tonal    investigation    designed    to    suppress 
liberal  thought  and  to  enforce  unquestion- 
ing  conformity.     Increasingly,   collesjea   are 
building  up  permanent  doaslers  on  r.udents 
which  go  far  beyond  ofllclal  needs.    S'.udents 
are  .ifraid   to  join  respectable  organizations 
such  as  international  relations  clubs  for  fear 
that  at  a  later  date  the  organization  may  be 
labeled  as  subversive.    In  school  and  college 
c:as.sr',oms    today    there   are    Just   tO')   many 
thiHiis    we    don't    dare    talk   about    £  nd    too 
manv  questions  that  it  Is  Inappropriate  fur 
our  students  to  ask. 

m 
In  Springfield,  Mo  .  I  sat  beside  a  banker 
at  a  luncheon.  There  were  many  'eachers 
there  I  observed  that  the  banker  ^/as  well 
acqu.ilnted  with  many  of  them;  he  appeared 
to  like  them,  and  they  him.  Toward  the 
end  i)f  the  luncheo.a,  after  the  banker  and  I 
had  dl-scussed  a  good  many  subjects,  he  said 
to  me:  "I  am  troubled  about  something  that 
I  am  sure  you  know  much  more  about  than  I 
do  Just  how  much  comn^unlsm  Is  there 
among  members  of  the  teaching  profession?" 
I  thought  about  that  question  for  awhile 
before  making  a  reply.  I  realized  thit  It  was 
a  s*>riou3  question  asked  by  an  hon'»t  man. 
pnnaliy  I  said:  "I  think  communisEi  Is  Just 
about  as  common  among  teachers  as  em- 
bezzlement is  among  bankers." 

Thie  banker  thovght  about  that  'or  a  bit 
and  said:  "I  suppose  you're  right."  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  being  propagand  zed  with 
printed  material  to  the  effect  that  there  Is  a 
great  Communist  menace  in  the  schools. 

I  asked  the  banker  about  teacl ers  that 
both  he  and  I  knew  who  were  emjiloyed  in 
the  l(x;al  public  schools  and  in  the  State 
college  located  In  Springfield.  In  (;ach  case 
he  assured  me  of  what  I  already  kiiew,  that 
these  teachers  could  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  considered  Reds,  he  said  he 
wa.s  not  worried  about  the  Springfield  teach- 
ers he  knew  they  were  all  right  It  was 
te.ich.ers  elsewhere  in  the  United  Slates  that 
he  wxs  worried  about.  I  assured  him  that 
the  teachers  he  knew  were  no  dl:Terent  in 
ihelr  economic,  political,  and  social  views 
fr'im  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  all  over 
•h.s  country, 

I  'lid  him  that  there  are  some  Communists 
m  the  teaching  profession,  but  only  a  small 
i.'.nibfr  probably  a  smaller  numbtr  than  In 
aim  jst  any  other  profession  or  occupation. 
On  the  basis  of  his  experience  with  Spring- 
field teachers,  he  agreed  that  this  must  al- 
mt^t  surely  be  true.  We  then  discussed 
embezzlement  among  bankers,  hew  rare  it 
is  how  unfair  It  would  be  to  the  banking 
pr  jfri.sum.  and  how  deatruQtlve  of  public 
ci  nfidence  It  would  be  If  there  were  to  be  a 
persi.stent  propaganda  campaign  designed  to 
convince  the  public  that  banker,  are  em- 
bezzlers. 

Our  teaching  profession  has  permitted  it- 
self to  be  placed  on  the  defensl  e  in  this 
m.ttter  uf  defending  Itself  against  unjust  at- 
tack, primarily  because  most  of  us  are  so 
timid,  and  because  our  profession  Is  not 
strongly  enough  organized  to  combat  such 
attacks  There  is  evidence  thst  even  a 
reasonable  amount  of  intestinal  fortitude 
coupled  with  effective  organlMitlon  could 
help  jtreatly 

A  few  years  ago  a  professioi.al  speech 
maker,  apparently  In  order  to  compensate 
for  a  declining  popularity,  began  risking  the 
most  violent  attacks  against  thi'  teaching 
profession  in  his  speeches.  In  un  addresa 
before  a  convention  of  hardware  dealers  in 
Toledo.  Ohio,  he  was  partictilarly  bitter  In 
bis  attack,  referring  to  teachers  an  Reds  and 
loafers. 

Dr.  Bowsher.  superintendent  of  scboola  in 
Toledo,  Initiated  correspondence  with  the 
speaker,  asking  for  his  evldenoj.  Unable 
to  get  any  satisfactory  reply.  Dr.  lowsher  re- 
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ferred  the  matter  to  the  National  Education 
.*.s?oclatlon's  Commission  for  the  Defense 
cf  Democracy  Through  Education,  of  which 
I  was  then  chairman. 

Dr  Donald  DuShane.  then  executive  sec- 
ret.-iry  of  the  Commission,  tried  to  make  an 
i,:ppr;lntment  with  the  lecturer.  The  lecturer 
r (spiled  that  he  was  too  busy  with  his  lec- 
t'-.res  to  see  Dr.  DuShane.  Repeated  efforts 
(ritight  the  same  re.spon.se.  Finally  we  de- 
cided on  another  approach  to  the  problem. 
In  an  addres!i  before  the  Oklahoma  Educa- 
tion Afsoclatlcn  I  reported  en  the  gentle- 
man's   activities,    recounted    Dr.    DuShane's 

.isuccessful  efforts  to  secure  a  conference 
with  h'm,  and  said  that  I  thought  the  lec- 
turer WP.S  too  busy  with  his  speech  making. 
and  that  something  should  be  done  about  It. 

Teacher  members  on  the  committee  of  a 
( Ivlc  lecture  series  in  Tulsa  persuaded  the 
committee  to  inform  the  lecturer's  booking 
agency  that  the  lecturer  would  not  be  re- 
engaged in  Tulsa  until  he  was  at  least  willing 
to  confer  with  ofBclal  representatives  of  the 
organized  teaching  profession  regarding  his 
reckless  attacks  upon  teachers. 

Presently.  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  the  civil 
liberties  lawyer.  Informed  me  that  he  had 
been  retained  by  the  lecturer  and  the  speak- 
ers' bureau  to  bring  suit  against  me  and 
against  the  Commission.  Mr.  Hays  was  good 
enrugh  to  Invite  me  to  give  him  our  side 
of  the  controversy.  I  did.  with  the  result 
that  he  evidently  advised  his  clients  against 
bringing  suit.  Soon  we  had  a  communica- 
tion from  the  lecturer  stating  that  he  was 
willing  to  discontinue  bis  attacks  on  teach- 
ers and  asking  that  we  Inform  the  teaching 
profession  that  he  was  discontinuing  these 
attacks.    This  we  were  happy  to  do. 

The  teaching  profession  must  give  posi- 
tive indication  of  a  determination  to  pre- 
serve academic  freedom.  Further,  we  mtiat 
recognize  that  the  teaching  protesalon  alone 
cannot  preacrve  academic  freedom.  There 
can  be  no  greater  degree  of  academic  free- 
dom than  public  opinion  will  support.  We 
must  recognize  that  academic  freedom  can- 
not stand  alone,  and  that  dettructlon  of 
civil  liberties  inevitably  means  deatructlon 
of  academic  freedom.  Academic  freedom  la 
merely  freedom  of  speech  operating  In  the 
classroom.  It  is  part  of  the  same  piece  aa 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  radio,  free- 
dom in  the  pulpit.  We  must  make  common 
cause  with  those  who  would  preaerre  dvil 
liberty  In  all  its  applications,  and  we  muat 
Invite  them  to  make  common  cause  with  ua. 

IV 

?*undamentally.  It  is  the  task  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  to  make  It  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  safety  lies,  not  In  repression 
and  suppression,  but  In  enlightenment  and 
education.  I  am  confident  that  this  can  be 
done.  Btrt  to  do  It  we  must  approach  the 
task  with  clean  hands.  We  must  be  clear  as 
to  what  It  Is  we  stand  for,  and  we  mxist  have 
nothing  up  our  sleeves.  We  must  not  de- 
mand the  right  to  indoctrinate  for  com- 
munism, nor  for  any  other  ism,  under  tiae 
cloak  of  academic  freedom. 

We.  the  organized  teaching  profession. 
must  be  prepared  to  expose  and  discredit  all 
such  attempts.  Unless  the  teaching  profes- 
sion has  the  courage  and  the  forthrlghtnesa 
to  expcse  and  discredit  those  few  subversive 
members  of  our  profession  who  would  per- 
vert academic  freedom  In  order  to  propa- 
gandize for  totalitarianism,  the  task  will  be 
handled  by  those  who  would  destroy  all  lib- 
eralism and  all  academic  freedom. 

On  one  particular  Issiie  directly  affecting 
academic  freedom  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  take  a  pceltlve  stand.  There  la  a 
growing  tendency  to  dismiss  teachers  on  tho 
allegation  that  they  are  members  of  sub- 
versive grovipe  or  that  they  assodate  with 
persons  who  are  members  of  subversive 
groupe.  We  should  icalat  that  no  peraon 
should   be  fired  for  what   he  thinks  or  la 


alleged  to  think.  If  he  Is  to  be  dismissed 
it  ahould  be  for  what  he  does  or  falls  to  do. 
Admittedly  it  la  mere  difBcalt  to  prove  OTert 
acts  than  it  is  to  accumvUate  CTldence  in 
support  of  dangerous  thoughts.  But  the 
threats  to  civil  Liberties  and  to  academic 
freedom  In  the  policy  of  indictment  by  as- 
sociation and  of  dismissing  people  because  of 
what  they  believe  or  are  alleged  to  believe. 
are  so  great  that  we  must  take  a  strong 
stand  at  that  point. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  students  as  well  as  that  of 
teachers.  We  seem  to  be  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  requiring  yoimg  men  and  women 
to  pass  a  loyalty  examination  as  one  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  college.  Un- 
less we  have  completely  lost  faith  In  the 
strength  and  validity  of  our  great  demo- 
cratic prlndples  and  traditions,  we  need 
not  fear  the  effects  of  having  a  few  young 
people  en  our  campures  who  have  decided 
that  communism  looks  more  attractive  to 
them  than  does  our  American  brand  of  de- 
mocracy and  private  enterprise.  I  would 
say  that  such  young  people  particularly  need 
the  benefits  of  a  good  college  education. 

Recently,  in  New  York  Oty.  the  stiperin- 
tendent  of  schools  suspended  eight  public- 
school  teachers,  charging  them  with  being 
Communists.  Certain  student  organizations 
in  one  of  the  munldpal  colleges  requested 
permission  to  have  one  of  these  svispended 
teachers  j»««ent  his  side  of  the  matter  at 
a  meeting  on  the  campus.  A  facility  com- 
mittee denied  the  request.  The  1x>ard  of 
presidents  of  the  four  munldpal  collisges  sup- 
pjorted  the  faculty  committee's  action. 

This  Is  symptomatic  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing all  over  the  country.  We  havti  become 
so  Jittery  over  the  Communist  merace  that 
we  are  afraid  to  have  our  students  listen  to 
anybody  who  has  not  been  tested  iot  com- 
plete orthodoxy,  ^re  seem  to  have  lost  faith 
In  the  ability  of  American  college  studenU 
to  think  for  themselves,  to  dlstinj^uish  be- 
tween true  and  false,  and  to  detect  a  phony 
when  they  see  and  hear  one  in  action. 

V 

I  do  not  advocate  hiring  Ccmmunlst 
teachers.  I  would  not  knowingly  liire  one. 
But  neither  would  I  bectxne  unduly  alarmed 
over  the  presence  of  a  Communist  teacher 
on  a  college  campus.  I  think  if  b«  behaved 
the  way  a  Communist  Is  supposed  »  beiiave 
he  would  be  spotted  as  a  propagandist  and 
aa  an  intellectually  dlahanest  person  by  the 
StudenU  whom  Iw  sought  to  indoctrinate. 

I  liave  enough  ccaifidence  In  nhe  great 
body  of  intellectually  lionest  college  teach- 
ers to  have  no  fear  that  the  lone  Communist 
would  capture  the  minds  of  the  students  in 
spite  of  their  efforts.  Any  possible  damage 
that  a  Communist  teacher  could  do  la  small 
indeed  as  compared  to  the  damag<>  tliat  al- 
ready has  been  done  by  the  witch  hunters 
who  tiave  succee<ted  in  Intimidating  and  de- 
moralizing college  teachers  and  a<!niinistra- 
tors  to  such  an  extent  that,  unleas  we  get 
over  our  hysteria,  perhaps  it  will  be  true 
that  one  Communist  might  be  more  effec- 
tive than  a  hundred  scared  rabMts  mas- 
querading as  teachers. 


Back  to  Collcf  c  Uailed  Statei  Style 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENI>ER 

or  OHIO 
m  TEX  BOUSE  OF  BCBSSSRIATIVW 

Friday.  Aiigiut  10,  19St 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  All  over 
America,    millioDs   at   yoongsters    ara 


going  back  to  achooL  In  larger  numbers 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  many 
of  them  are  enroliinit  at  the  Nation's 
colleges.  Poor  or  rich,  there  are  few 
boys  and  girls  in  our  country  who  can- 
not afford  to  attend  a  college  somewhere. 
For  those  of  special  talent,  opportuni- 
ties virtually  unlimited  beckon  encour- 
agement. 

This  i5  no  new  phenomenon,  but  the 
freedom  which  the  colleges  display  in 
these  tim<^s  of  international  tension 
merits  more  than  passing  notice.  At 
Long  Island  University,  for  example,  a 
course  will  consider  the  effects  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  on  the  people  of  Asia. 
Another  will  analyze  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  power  in  Europe  and  present  It  in 
objective  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Nowhere  are  there  restraints 
upon  what  may  be  taught  in  this  land- 
only  in  the  Western  Workl  can  this  be 
said.  The  Communists  who  prate  so 
loud  and  long  of  human  freedom  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  discussed  or  studied. 

When  Joe  Stalin  can  say  of  his  coun- 
try that  It  welcomes  Ameri<:;an  profes- 
sors to  choose  and  discuss  any  topic  of 
their  own  choosing,  he  will  be  able  to 
talk  to  us  as  a  champion  of  free  honest 
education.  Until  then,  he  belongs  with 
the  bigots. 


Befort  G>BgrM«  Ait^mm* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALra  A.  GAMBLE 


or  MSW  TC 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKPBSmiTATIVEB 
Friday.  Augutt  10.  1951 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Under  leave  granted 
by  the  House.  I  present  for  iaveitUm  in 
the  CoHcausioNAi.  Ricokd  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Times,  ol 
Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.,  entitled  "Before 
Congr^s  Adjourns": 

Bsron  CoMons  Abjouum 

If  the  Senate  can  catch  up  with  the  bills 
already  passed  by  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives. whUe  Members  of  the  latter  take  a 
3-weck  vacation,  and  if  Members  of  both 
Houses  buckle  down  to  the  Job  tnatead  of 
junketing  around  the  wcrld.  there  is  a  poa- 
slbillty  Congress  may  adjourn  around  the 
first  of  October.  In  such  event,  they  might 
not  be  called  back  Into  seaalon  Ijefore  the 
regularly  scheduled  meeting  time  in 
January. 

We  have  an  idea  the  adjournment  might 
be  in  the  public  interest.  After  aU.  the 
people  can  digest  only  so  many  new  laws 
at  a  time.  And  since  a  large  proportion  of 
these  laws  affect  the  earnings  of  Individuals, 
it  might  hi  wise  to  allow  the  aheep  to  grase 
quietly  and  fatten  up  before  they  are  called 
up  again  at  shearing  time. 

But  before  Congress  can  iidjoum.  there 
mu£t  be  specific  legislation  passed.  At  the 
present  time,  for  example,  only  1  of  IS 
regular  t^ipropriatlon  bills  has  been  signed 
by  Preaident  Truman  and  a  large  shars  of 
our  Oovemm»it  ta  running  on  a  series  of 
stopgap  appropriations. 

The  record  shows  that  m  of  tba  star:  of 
this  week  the  Bghty  ssrond  Congress  has 
enacted  into  law  only  one-third  the  legiala- 
tion  passed  by  the  Eightieth,  which  Mr. 
Truman  ctiaracterized  in  his  1948  campaign 
as  the  "Do-notliing  Congress.'* 
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In  the  lUt  of  "mu*!" •  legislation  faced  by 
Ccmgreu,  it  \m  ttgrtmcant  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Uie  bill.  pUNlged  In  both  IMS 
and  1990  by  the  admlnlatration  are  mlsalng. 
The  Truman  pledge  Included  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Deal  clTll-rlghta  bUla.  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  reform  law,  a  compulsory 
health  insurance  program,  and  the  Brannan 
farm  lubatdlea.  None  of  tl  ese  can  be  found 
on  the  "muat"  lUt  of  today. 

Also  mlaalng  la  the  propoaal  by  President 
Truman  at  the  time  of  signing  for  revUlon 
of  the  control  laws,  statutes  on  which  be 
found  himself  deserted  ev«n  by  his  cwn 
Senate  leader  as  veil  as  many  others  of  his 
own  party.  Neither  Is  universal  military 
training  on  the  calendar  of  requisite  legiUa- 
tlon.  The  framework  for  UMT  has  been 
legislated  but  necessary  laws  for  implemen. 
Utlon  are  still  lacking. 

The  "big  three"  on  the  "must"  list,  wtlch 
may  be  about  all  of  the  major  legislation 
wbtcb  can  be  anticipated  before  October 
adjournment  are:  (1)  appropriation  bills; 
(3)  foreign  aid;  and  (3)  the  1951  tax  bill. 

Cren  with  jvompt  passage  of  these  tbree 
group*  of  bUls.  the  Eighty-second's  record 
will  still  be  far  behind  that  of  the  Eightieth. 
It  was  on  his  excoriation  of  the  latter  tHat 
Ur.  Truman  rode  back  Into  the  White  House. 
It  may  be  he  plans  a  similar  campaign  next 
y«*r  on  the  record  of  the  Elghty-seconcl. 

But  how  is  ha  going  to  get  around  the 
fact  that  while  the  KghUeth  was  BepubU- 
can.  the  Bghty-aecond  Is  strongly  Decao- 
eratlc? 


CafifwBU  SM»  AdBuukn  Aaaxwttuaj, 

S^lfSl 


KZTEN810N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirouTU 

nC  TBM  BOUSE  OF  RKFRISENTATIVES 

ThMTsdap,  August  23.  1951 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanlmous  consent  and  authority  here- 
tof<»«  granted  me,  I  am  pleased  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  yourself  and  my  other 
distiz^ulahed  colleagues  the  fact  that 
CaUfomia's  one  hundred  and  first  birth- 
day will  be  fittingly  observed  In  the 
eity  oi  Oakland,  Calif.,  on  September  8. 
1951.  When  this  memorable  occasion. 
known  a*  Admission  Day.  comes  around 
tn  my  native  State,  it  is  historical  that 
the  approfiriate  obsenraUon  of  Califor- 
nta'i  Ittrthday  la  more  particularly  noted 
and  emphasiied  and  observed  by  the  Na- 
tive Sons  aikl  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West.  These  two  organizations,  devoted 
to  high  ideals,  including  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  history  of  California,  have 
rendered  great  az>d  enduring  service  to 
the  preservation  of  historical  landmarks 
and  eventa  in  this  far  western  ouU>08t  of 
our  great  Nation. 

I  have  always  been  proud  that  my  own 
XMranta  were  very  early  settlers  in  the 
Oohten  8Ute  and  that  I,  therefore,  am 
»  oalive  aon  thereof. 

NUive  aims  and  native  daughters  of 
Cram  every  comer  of  this 
9tat«  wUl  participate  in  the  one 
and  first  birthday  otasorvaUon 
Ik  Dljl'linil     other  ctreamllne  events 
liW  jlgniurt  to  make  CaUfomia's 
iMtli  Mishratkin  a  notable  one. 
;  Idmrt  the  metropolitan  city  of 
!■  fSb»  MTty  days  is  related  in 


the  magazine.  Grizzly  Bear,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  relate  it  here  from  that  maga- 
zine as  I  ajn  sure  it  will  be  of  certain  in- 
terest to  all  who  read  it. 

The  relative  and  strategic  importance 
of  the  State  of  California  in  these  latter 
days  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  up  to 
July  1,  1951.  more  than  13  percent  of  all 
the  prime  contracts  awarded  the  prime 
contractors  of  our  Nation  in  connection 
with  the  current  program  of  national  de- 
fense and  security  have  been  awarded  to 
producers,  manufacturers,  and  contrac- 
tors in  appropriate  plants  in  the  indu.'<- 
trial  manufacturing  world  within  the 
border  of  the  State  of  California. 

Tlie  quotations  from  the  History  of 
California  by  the  noted  western  hi.sto- 
rian.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  follow : 

H.  H.  Bancroft.  History  of  CaurLTn.a,  v  .:- 
ume  VI.  page  475.  states  •In  1850-53  'he 
greater  portion  oi  the  Peralta  grant  :ro!u 
Point  Isabel  to  San  Leandro  Bay,  wiii  b<  uizht 
by  different  speculators,  yet  m  t  ui.tii  -.he 
mo6t  desirable  section  of  Oakland  had  been 
occupied  by  squatters,  who  were  n-.-uniy  in- 
strumental in  giving  a  start  to  the  place  a:id 
procuring  town  and  city  charters.  The  rush 
of  the  squatters,  which  In  1850  ;set  la  f  )r 
CeUand,  was  headed  by  the  lawvers  A  J. 
Moon  and  Horace  W.  Carpentter,  ar.d  E. 
Adams." 

A.  J.  Moon  laid  out  the  town  of  Oak;a:id. 
so  named  from  the  many  oak  trees  whiLU 
grew  In  the  open  plain  bordering  the  bay. 
The  city  was  Incorporated  in  1852. 

CarpefJtier  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of 
the  city.  The  original  site  of  the  city  was 
located  on  one  aide  of  the  San  Antonio  slough 
while  on  the  opposite  side  were  two  small 
settlements.  Clinton,  among  whose  f  rst  set- 
tlers was  Moses  Chase,  then  there  was  the 
small  settlement  of  San  Antonio  These 
places  constituted  the  town  of  Br  oklyn  i:i 
ISv^e.  In  1870  BrcKDklyn  was  inccrpi^ratod 
with  the  city  of  Oakland 

Bancroft,  volume  VI.  pa^e  476  In  early 
times  large  numbers  of  wild  cattle  rcaiT.ed 
here,  which  led  to  the  establishment  oi  t.i:.- 
nerles  and  regular  slaughter  yard.s  for  the 
San  Francisco  market.  An  occasiot.il  -tea.-r.- 
boat  service  was  soon  replaced  by  a  ierry. 
the  Hector,  followed  by  the  E.  Cr,rmng.  cf 
the  Contra  Costa  Ferry  Co.  The  ttrst  public 
school  was  organized  m  1853.  at  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Seventh  Streets,  about  *he 
same  time  that  H.  Durani  opened  the  Oik- 
land  College  School  preparatory  to  the  Col- 
lege of  California,  which  was  incorporate<1  i:i 
18:5  and  organized  In  1860,  to  nierite  be.'ne 
the  end  of  the  decade  uuo  the  University  of 
California."  Oakland  continued  to  prow;  Its 
water  front  was  developing,  which  K:re  im- 
petus to  Its  steady  growth 

The  first  train  over  the  ne'Aly  cuinple'.'d 
railroad  across  the  country  arrived  :n  Ok- 
land  on  November  8,  1869 

By  1870  states  Bancruit  a  History  i  C.i.:- 
f^rnla,  volume  VI.  page  477  'By  1870  the 
population  had  risen  to  10  500.  strong  er.t  ux-h 
to  begin  the  struggle  tn  earnest  tor  the 
county  seat,  which  was  won  in  1874.  by  138.) 
the  census  showed  more  than  34,500  inhabi- 
tants. Including  Brooklyn,  with  all  its  spp  ..-- 
tenances  of  a  well  regulated  city,  and  with 
certain  harbor  advantages,  procured  by  deep- 
ening the  outlet  of  San  Antonio  Cr- ek 
through  the  mud  flats. 

"Brooklyn  which  In  1873  was  annexed  to 
Oakland,  as  Its  east  suburb,  was  a  landi'.^ 
plac«  in  IMS  for  lumber  cutters  in  the  red- 
woods 5  miles  inward.  The  dwelling  of  the 
Peralta  brothers  stood  nearby,  and  a  French- 
man kept  a  dairy  about  Clinton  Point  for  a 
tlme.- 

Aecordlng  to  Historic  Spots  In  CallfornU 
Counties  of  the  Coast  Range  by  Mi:dr.»d 
Brooke  Hoover:  "Lake  Merritt.  contammg  160 


arrfs  of  water,  is  unique  in  that  It  is  a  wlld- 
f  w!  aant'uiry  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
city  It  v.-H^  named  in  tonor  of  Simuel  B. 
Merritt.  a  bjrad  jate  from  the  medics  1  depart- 
ment of  Rwdoin  College,  who  diet  in  1890. 
Dr  Merritt  served  as  councilman  and  was 
chc«en  mayor  in  1888  He  furtheied  many 
projects  favirable  to  the  development  of  the 
young  city  • 

Many  well-known  personages  in  e  irly  Cali- 
fornia days  lived  in  Oakland,  am<  ng  them 
being  Ina  Coolbrith.  later  Califo  ma  poet 
laureate  and  Oakland's  first  librarian,  Bret 
Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  Jack  London 

The  port  of  Oakland  developed  from  Its 
early  days  Into  a  waterfriiiit  cover  ng  many 
m.iles  The  f\rst  airplane  flight  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Hawaiian  Islan  Is  started 
from  the  Oakland  airport  June  28.  1  >27,  when 
I.-.-  W-'i".'  J  M.iitland  and  A.bert  ="  Hagen- 
ber.f-r  -.<  .  k:  B:  this  was  one  of  Dakland's 
histi  r;c   eveuts. 

Osikland.  which  is  named  for  the  sturdy 
C  I  i:  irnia  oak  tree,  grew  from  th'  days  of 
th*"  ::';ld  rush  to  be  one  of  the  largest  cities 
!:.  C  ilifornia 


Anything  To  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    NFW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.  >wTIVES 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speakei .  I  re- 
quested and  received  permission  of  the 
Hou.se  to  insert  In  the  Congr:  issiON.u. 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Times,  published  in  Mamaro- 
neck.  N.  Y..  entitled  "Anjthing  "o  Win." 

I  wish  also  to  insert  an  intervit  w  which 
I  eave  to  newspapers  in  Wei  tchester 
County  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure  of 
Che  trai-ac  situation  at  West  Point. 
IFr.ni  ^he  Mimaroneck  (N  Y  )  Dai  y  Times] 
Anything  To  Win 

The  revel? rinns  subsequent  to  the  West 
Point  aniivjuncement  that  90  cadt  ts  would 
be  d  smis.sed  for  cheating  on  examinations 
new  make  it  evident  that  Reprt  sentative 
R.\iFH  A.  Gamble,  of  Larchmont.  pi  t  his  fin- 
ie:  squarely  on  the  spot  where  tie  disease 
germinated -the  recruitment  of  football 
stars  by   the  Academy's  athletic  ccmmittee. 

Earlier  this  week  Congressman  CfAmbli.  a 
one-time  Princeton  traci  star  himself,  who 
hx<  fflciatfd  AX  West  Point  athletic  meets. 
p<  lilted  to  the  policy  which  began  at  the 
Point  b*^: Vre  World  War  II  when  Amy's  foot- 
b:in  teaai  first  started  to  put  toge  her  long 
victory  strings. 

Under  this  procedure,  the  athletic  com- 
m:tiee,  through  alumni  and  scouts,  located 
promising  high-school  material  or  even 
stars  III  foKeses. 

Kcques's  were  then  made  of  Con  tressmen 
ir.  >uch  dLstricts  by  the  West  Point  .'icademic 
Bt  ard  that  the  youths  in  question  be  ap- 
p.  ii.ted  to  the  Academy. 

Rr-ceiit  revelations,  including  frink  ad- 
missions from  Army  Coach  Earl  Bialk,  show 
that  such  applicants  were  carefully  tutored 
In  order  to  psiss  entrance  exam: nations. 
Once  entered,  they  were  assigned  to  the  foot- 
ball training  table,  and  it  was  there,  It  now 
appears,  the  cheating  formula  was  evolved. 
Gradually,  this  spread  to  roommates  and 
close  friends  of  members  of  the  football 
squad. 

That  is  a  capsule  history  of  the  develop- 
ments over  recent  years.  The  genesis  of  the 
scaiidal  was  obviously  In  the  desire  to  win 
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regardless  of  what  ntethnda  were  ascd.  And 
this  spirit  WM  not  confin*d  wholly  to  the 
cadets.  When  Gen.  Robert  L.  acbelberga 
reoTi^anized  Army  football  with  the  hiring 
of  Coach  Blalk  be  fUUy  stated: 

"It  U  important  in  these  times  that  peopla 
should  think  of  West  Point  aa  a  place  that 
can  win." 

We  have  no  argmnent  witti  that  philoso- 
phy provided  General  Kidielberger  inaerU 
the  word  "honorably."  For  it  is  much  better 
to  lose  honestly  than  to  win  dlatioaestly. 
That  is  what  we  are  now  finding  out,  but 
only  after  shame  and  dls^-ace  have  been 
brought  upon  90  cadets  and  their  families. 

There  Is  the  tragedy  at  it  all — we  have 
learned  tha"  the  policy  of  anythixig  to  win 
c&n  have  disastrous  <^ecta  on  the  spirit  of 
our  youths  and  can  prove  saddening  to  a 
nation  which  is  bawd  upon  the  principle  of 
fair  play. 

Gamble  Ssra  Athutic  Taiht  it  West  Poiwt 
Cadit  Ocsna 
WHrrE  Plains.  N.  Y.— West  Point's  present 
difficulties  stemming  from  dismlSRal  of  90 
cadets  for  cheating  on  examinations — Ln  the 
opinion  of  Hepresentative  Rauv  A.  Gambi.c. 
of  Larchmont — may  be  traceable  to  the  World 
War  n  Uw  by  which  Congress  gave  the  aca- 
demic board  authority  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Military   Academy. 

•In  many  cases,  acccardUig  to  the  grape- 
vine,' said  Congressman  Gamble  today. 
•  iheise  vacancies  have  been  filled  with  ap- 
pointmenU  of  young  men  recommended  to 
the  board  by  the  athletic  committee  at  West 
Point.  And  many  of  these  re«omi-»endaUon6 
were  of  star  athieties  In  high  schools  and 
colleges." 

BepreaenUtlvc  GaMBLB.  a  farmer  tiack- 
man  at  Princeton  who  has  officiated  in  track 
and  field  meets  in  lladiwn  Square  Garden 
and  at  West  Point,  explained  that  the  law 
was  passed  to  keep  the  Military  Academy  at 
full  personnel  strnogth  of  2,^30  cadets.  The 
law  gave  authority  to  the  boasd  to  fill 
vacancies,  including  those  where  cadets  bad 
been  dropped  for  failure  to  keep  up  with 
clasca  or  for  oaMT  reasons. 

SOLOKS    KAMB    APnJCaWTS 

•Each  Congressman  has  the  privilege  of 
naming  one  applicant  each  year  to  West 
Point,  said  Mr.  Oimblb.  "They  may  be 
selected  by  ecanpetitive  examination,  as  I  do 
in  my  Westchester  district,  or  by  certifica- 
tion based  on  high-school  crsdiU  or  after 
the  applicant's  having  spent  1  year  In  coi- 

"Kach  Congressman  has  the  privilege  of 
naming  a  principal  and  three  alternates. 
Now  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  vacancy  at 
West  Point.  Some  cadet  has  faUed.  or  i<x 
some  other  rea«m  has  had  to  drop  out.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  academic  board  may  go  to 
some  Congressman,  point  out  that  there  is 
in  his  district  an  outstanding  athlete  reccwa- 
mended  by  th*  West  Point  Athletic  Conunlt- 
lee  and  ask  that  the  Congressman  list  this 
athlete  «s  an  alternate.  Tiwn  the  acadamic 
board  can  name  him  to  the  vacancy. " 


Address  by  H«b.  Deiuus  Cka^Fcs,  «l  N«w 
Hczk*,  U  Ike  PMpie  ei  Tcxu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 


IN  THE  STOATT  OF  THE  UKITSD  STATES 

Thur^ay.  Se-ptember  6,  1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  Presidect,  I  ask 
xinaiuiEous  consenv  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  an  address 
I  delivered  before  the  Aonzrican  GI 
n>ruffi  of  Texas,  at  Ausftia  Tex.,  on 
August  25.  last. 

There  heioig  no  objectton,  ttie  addres 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttje  Rxcoas, 
as  follows: 

My  good  friend  and  fellow  American,  Dr. 
(terete,  detef^tes  t  •  the  OI  Ktrum  of  Texas, 
and  frleods,  viva  Texas. 
We  shall  Mart  from  tbcre. 
Texas  of  the  glorious  past  azid  ctf  the  more 
glorious  mtare.  Tesaa.  of  Indiiin  kve  and 
life — first  selaed  tn  1&38  by  Cat>aw  de  Vaea 
and  actually  dlaoovered  by  Plmda  in  l&SB. 
Texas  originally  settled  In  part  by  the 
Spaniwtls  of  the  lArbeaith  eentiiry.  Te^is. 
later  expiored  by  that  brave  FTe&chman. 
La  Salle,  some  100  years  after  tte  Spaniards 
first  saw  Texas.  IncidcntaUy.  La  SaUe  died 
in  Texas  and  his  ronains  are  lii  Texas  solL 
Texas,  the  beneficiary  of  the  plulosopby  of 
govenunent  of  Benjamin  Pranlriin.  George 
Washington.  John  Adams,  and  'lliomas  Jef- 
ferson. 

Texas,  whlcn  through  the  fortunes  otf  the 
t^  of  nations  had  to  take  its  pi.rt  in  trying 
if)  crfitain  the  freedom  and  the  liberties  which 
the  foUowers  end  descendanU  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  made.  Texas,  who 
through  the  efforts  of  Moses  Austin.  Sam 
Houston.  Stephen  Austin,  and  Lorenao  de 
Zavala,  and  many  others  tried  tj  work  vrtth 
the  free  peoples  of  Mexico  for  life.  liberty. 
and  pvffsuit  at  hap^rinees.  but  because  of 
the  greed  of  the  dictators  of  the  moaient 
m  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  Texaiis  could  not 
succeed,  and  had  to  take  up  arms  and  fight 
for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
[Alamo.] 

Texas — the  empire — large  enough  to  be  a 
country  within  a  country,  with  its  wonderful 
progTt«  tJi  a  few  short  years,  its  beautiful 
cities.  Its  farms,  its  forests,  itn  mines.  Its 
ranches.  But  more  than  all—-*  State  of 
grand  people  vrho  believe  In  life,  liberty,  axaX 
the  pursuit  of  happtneas. 

Texas,  pc^?tilated  by  Americans  and  when  I 
say  Amerlcms,  I  mean  Jtnt  that. 

As  you  boys  know,  it  was  this  Itea  of  fl^t- 
ln«  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  purnUt  of  happl- 
ncBs  which  gave  birth  In  tiie  original  13 
folrmiiHj  to  the  Dedarattan  of  Independence. 
The  Declaration  of  Indepcndenco--to  the 
moment  the  greatest  expresstoB,  of  freedom 
ever  voiced.  As  a  result  of  that  Dedarmtlon 
of  Independence,  the  forefatherj  of  America 
built  a  government  based  upon  a  constitu- 
tion, or  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  Cbnstitution  of  the  Unlt«d  States  de- 
fines an  ABMrtcan  cttlaen.  Th«e  is  not  one 
word  in  the  ConsUtution  which  says  that  In 
order  to  be  an  American  citiaen  and  be  the 
beneficiary  of  this  Constitution  you  have  to 
be  of  any  particular  race,  of  any  particular 
religion,  o<  any  one  chain  erf  ancestry  or 
background. 

Now.  Dr.  Garcia  and  your  asjwclates  have 
done  a  grand  job.  you  and  the  people  who 
have  helped  you  in  forming  this  arganlBatlon. 
whose  purposes  aic  so  nchle,  deserve  the 
gratitiJde  not  only  of  the  people  whom  you 
are  trying  to  help,  but  also  that  of  all  liberal 
aiut  progiwBfve  people  who  know  that  the 
cause  of  deraocraey  and  fireadoBi  can  tmij  be 
Hrved  by  sixocdlnc  rights,  sotial.  and  eco- 
nomic advancement  ainon«  aU  ixople.  with- 
out rcsazd  to  race,  cotor,  oatloiial  origin  or 
religion. 

When  I  see  this  aBsemUlage.  I  think  hack 
to  my  youth,  when  p^mage.  to«'  wages,  pov- 
erty, mnwacy.  disease,  and  polltieal  tKMslan 
prevailed  in  New  Mexlo).  We  htim  not  quit* 
ovenona  our  pihlwii  tlwra  bat  tbs  enthu- 
aia^  wbkOx  you  and  this  younc  group  of 
or*  ace  showlE«  hen  today  briBga  to  mind 
how  a  few  of  us  felt  som«  40  years  ago  in 
New  Mexico  when  we  set  out  to  change  what 
existed  there  then,  and  which  to  a  great 
extent  we  have  succeeded  in  dorjig. 


What  Dr.  Oarda.  the  deiegatn  to  this  con- 
vention, our  good  friends,  Ous  Oarrta  In 
San  Antcnio,  BUI  Maldonado  at  the  AmiTrlcaii 
^deration  of  Labor.  Oeorgc  O&raa.  Judge 
Can&les,  R.  A.  Cortex,  and  countless  otbers 
have  done  has  been  the  work  at  h«raea. 
Texas  and  the  Spanlsh-speaktnf  people  your 
great  State  and  our  country  owe  you  and  ttos 
countless  others  a  debt  of  gratitude.  In 
yotir  ycnith,  enthusiasm,  vlsloo.  and  guts,  I 
see  a  future  for  our  people  ln*Texas 

May  I  pause  for  a  raioment  to  pay  spedid 
ccaapUment  to  Dr.  Oeorge  Sanebee  of  tlie 
University  of  Texas.     He  baa  for  years,  cham- 
pioned the  poor  and  the  downtrodden.     A 
towcx  of   strenfTth.  unmliMlfQl   of   hts  own 
wetfare.   Dr.  Banches  haa  led   tbe  way  pa- 
tiently and  tirelessly  for  many  yean.     I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  call  him  a  friend,  and 
to  be   a  coworfcer  with  htm   In   tbe  caoee. 
Texas    is   blessed   vrtth    natorsl    resources 
excee(?.ed  by   no  otbw  State.     It  is   blessed 
with   a  further  resource  In  Its  tremendous 
manpower  potential,  but  if  JO  percent  of  the 
mMipower  is  poor,  intterste,  diseased,  badly 
housed,    burdened    vrith    crime    and    delin- 
quency, how  can  the  remaining  80  percent 
ever  hope  to  progress  and  not  be  ccncemed? 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  problrsis  whMi 
grow  out  of  the  poverty  d  out   people,     I 
think  I  need  only   say  that  tbe  prejudlcea 
and  diacrimlnations  which  artoe  oat  of  tbeae 
conditlans  are  not  tlie  excttntwe  properties 
of  our  Spanish -aprakUig  peopte.    They  srs 
attributes  of  the  poor  white  tsnanla  tn  tbe 
southern  regions  of  tbe  United  States.    Tbey 
are  certainly  cbraeteilstie  of  tbe  Negroes  of 
our  country.    The  dums  of  Hew  Tort.  Balti- 
more. PbUadetpbla  and  Cbleagio  have  tbetr 
same  problems. 

The  problem  is  one  Whicb  prtanartly.  yoa 
yourselves  sbov>\d  face,  bat  It  affects  all 
aegmenta  of  the  poprtatton  m  well.  Tbe 
cotton  grower,  the  dtrua  limit  grower,  tt*a 
Industrfatlsts  and  other  Inartness  ecmccms  In 
Texas  may  liald  soBoe  dllBeua  tn  disdain,  but 
crime  and  disease  respect  no  iKTUBdary. 
PoUo,  dlphtberla.  tubereukwls,  and  wbaop- 
Isg  eocgb  spawxuMl  out  of  povorty  do  not 
hoiltate  to  cxo«  tram  the  poor  banoa  _to 
ftttfi  Antonio  to  tbe  homes  of  tbe  weaMliT 
and  tbe  more  secure.  Tbe  proMems  aiOBt 
be  faced  by  aO. 

I  fall  to  see  how  I  caa  comaBl  you.  I  an 
sure  that  you  know  wbat  yen  bavc  to  do, 
mw^y  I  am  eqtnBy  eoBfldent  tlurt  ytm  are 
golt^  to  do  It.  Tour  prsaenee  here  la  evl- 
deice  of  that.  "nMse  proMcma  are  a  «fc*l- 
lenge  to  tbe  Aitgtns  of  Te«— .  byaoae  tn  tba 
long  run  tbeiy  probably  will  suCai  tbe  moat. 
As  loi^  as  a  part  at  tbe  pcopla  reoala  tn  a 
perpetual  state  of  poverty  Tubs  can 
attain  tbe  poattlon  wtalcb  slic  deaarvu 
cause  of  tbe  vaauiMsii  ct  tta  terrttory 
roomces  until  aO  tbe  people  ace  raised  tram 
Uietr  present  eoodttkns  o»  poverty  sad  ea|oy 
tbe  tKoeftts  of  tbebr  Amcrlcaa  boltags. 

I  sbotdd  l>e  not  advlsiDf  but  campUment- 
tug  you.  Tou  !iav«  done  a  great  Job  In 
bringing  tte  proUeon  to  Ugbt  and  la  eor- 
recttng  them,  in  aaaay  toataiweB. 
I  suggest  that  yon  eBonnwg* 
tlons  such  as  yours,  tbe  Anaerlcan  Ol 
of  TteBBs.  a*e  Uilaea.  tbe  mm  Pro-Hmoan 
Belatkms  Oommlttoe.  tl»e  Pan-AmertcM  Pro- 
gresstve  Aasoeiatlon  who  are  devetoptng  In 
Texas  something  wbleb  our  peopla  haw  newr 
bad  before  and  that  Is  a  eommnnlty  splitt. 
Ton  have  to  betp  yumsetveB  and  sftar  that 
yoa  can  seek  and  wttbout  ^pamtSaa  obtain 
tbe  help  of  etbcFB.  bo*,  tt  ia  your  primary 
z^^xmsiblllty.  I  am  happy  to  irate  you  have 
ssaomed  that  raqioBBiuilty. 

With  eonnannlty  tcrvlce  organliatlans  in 
l<>ctiitti—  In  wblch  tbe  Spanlab-speakliig 
pofNilaciaa  cxlatB.  yoo  e«J  obtnto  for^^a 
xelat^es  of  tbe  six  Tmaa  beroes  of  Mft^*»P 
daseent  wbo  won  tbe  OBngreBsfcmal  Manl 
ctf  BtmOT^  tn  the  Second  World  War.  Uie 
rights,  privileges  and  opportunltiea  which, 
as  loyal  and  patriotic  American  citizens, 
they  deserve. 
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Many  TteMJM  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  de- 
aeent  art  mffartng  tb«  agonies  ol  the  damned 
In  Korea,   fighting  for  freedom,  democracy 
and  against  Commimiat  aggression,  yet.  the 
moat  powerful  argument  of  oommunUm  Is 
food  and  future  fc*  the  hungry  and  social 
jusuce  for  aU  men.    A  person  who  Is  hungry 
and  whose  children  are  starving.  Ul-fed.  Ul- 
dotbed.  tll-ho%ised.  must  necessarily  find  the 
arguments  of  communism  appealing  on  ac- 
count of  thetr  hunger  and   poverty.     I  am 
of  the  opinion  we  can  never  beat  commu- 
nism with  gtins  alone.    Guns  plus  Ideas  will 
do  the  work.    Thank  goodness  the  Ideals  and 
Ideas    of    democracy    as    envisioned    by    the 
founders  of  this  country  are  sound  and  they 
must  b«  appUed  all  over  the  United  Stales. 
Basic  righU  have   been  denied  too  long. 
The  cause  has  been  the  greed  and  Ignorance 
and  prejxjdlce  of   Ignorant   people      Now  Is 
the  time  to  fight  back      The  very  safety  of 
OTir  country  and  the  security  and  peace  of 
American  families  Is  at  stake 

I  know  that  you  good  people  are  not  here 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  resentment,  nor 
for  the  pxirpose  of  Indicating  anger  or  arro- 
ganoi  or  for  getung  even  for  so-called  bad 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  individuals  carry- 
ing on  as  good  cltiaens.  The  law  wlU  pre- 
vail, Texas  will  do  what  is  right  by  its  cltl- 
■ens  and  lU  psopie.  I  know  of  Individuals 
who  have  a  right  to  resent,  and  I  du  not 
blame  you.  but  do  not  blame  the  whole  SUte 
and  millions  of  fine  people  for  the  work 
perpetrated  by  some  Individuals  who 
thro\igh  ignorance  behave  not  like  an  Ameri- 
can but  rather  like  an  unclvllized  person 

Oreat  progress  has  been  made  In  Texas  In 
the  matter  of  human  relations.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  good  will  and  understanding.  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  Texas.  Through  the 
efforts  of  your  governors,  through  the  efforts 
of  your  local  olBclals.  of  your  businessmen, 
civic  groups,  but  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  Texas  is  putting 
democracy  into  effect. 

Carry  on.  Do  your  duty.  Participate  as 
dtliens  in  all  the  endeavors  of  good  citizen- 
ship. W*  ju  ess  your  opinion — not  rancor  or 
mallc«,  always  remember  that  while  citizen- 
ship carriea  benefits,  and  that  as  citizens  you 
are  beneficiaries  of  all  the  laws  and  good 
that  comes  from  those  laws.  Rrmember 
also  that  cltiscnshlp  carries  with  It  an  obli- 
gation and  duty.    Obey  those  laws. 

Here  in  Texas  there  are  probably  1,500.000 
Amerlcmns  of  either  Spanish  or  Mexican 
asc«8try.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  the  words 
of  wisdom  exps-essed  many  years  ago — some 
100  years  ago  by  a  Oerman  Immigrant  who 
went  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  His  name 
was  Carl  Schtus.  He  became  a  great  Ameri- 
can, a  patriot,  a  hero:  as  a  United  States 
Sanator  trom  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  ad- 
iliwing  German  immigrants  in  that  State 
ha  told  tbsrn.  in  effect:  "You  as  Germans 
did  not  com*  to  this  country  to  put  into 
•ffeet  tlM  hteas  of  the  Old  World  or  your 
former  b<»ne,  but  you  came  to  this  country 
to  contrtbuta  In  brains,  in  mental  attitudes. 
physical  work,  what  you  could  to  carry 
out  the  plxUosophy  of  government  of  this 
ooantry." 

rtncaartlng  from  there,  remember  that  you. 
M  4saeaxMlants  of  former  Spanish  or  former 
Mail  rail  Koomton.  did  not  come  to  Texas  to 
bapoM  upon  the  people  of  this  State  what 
jou  tamj  think  is  good  in  any  other  ccnintry. 
Toa  an  tmn  to  contribute  with  your  spirit, 
Wtth  your  help,  with  your  brains,  with  your 
lobar  to  carry  on  as  American  citlaens  and 

iMlp. 

clos<"t.  a  word  of  appreciation  (or 
_jop   lAicey   and   Blahop   Gariga.   of 
fawitt*    and  the  heads  of  other  re- 
in Texas,  who  rendered  nobis 
MStlng  to  ameliorate  ths  condition 
if  nlBIOBBCC  paople  that  deserve  their  never- 
Whan  the  qiMstion  of  Bra- 


ceros  came  before  the  CoL^'-ei-s  •h^>e  r.  ly 
men.  and  among  them  .^rrhtr.,^h','p  Bvr-i.v-  if 
Santa  Pe.  came  to  the  cleff:i.se  >:  tl.e  n.ri'e 
Spanlsh-Amer'.can  pop'i:;iti.)ri  which  has 
been  displace  as  a  re.M::'  'f  the  Ulejcal  und 
discriminatory  intr^xlur- :')i\  •<'.  w,t:c-' impress- 
ing Mexican  nationals  u.'.'  -r^r  j^-rii-ultural 
regions 

My  quarrel  wa.s  r.f  *  -A.rh  "■■■■e  pi"r  Mexican 
who  wanted  to  help  himsei:  and  his  f.^mlly, 
but  with  the  greedy  and  srin.sh  flauiuers  of 
the  law  who  w-^uUl  like  'lur  dpaiush-speak- 
Ing  American  jr  Mexican -.American  people 
to  remain  In  tcondage  and  .skiv.-rv  as  long  as 
they  could  maKe  a  larger  pr  >fit  than  those 
who  paid  the  farm  workf-r  :air  sal.^rips  and 
afforded  them  decent  Amencm     •..i.d.iri.-.  of 

living. 

We  must  Insist  (n\  the  pr  it*"*-tion  of  de- 
cent wa^e  standard.s.  wcrHiiu'  mr.dinons.  If 
greed  and  avarice  prev;\;:  .is<:nnst  ;ustlce  and 
human  decency,  then  it  i.-  time  that  you 
shfjuld  flKht  for  yimr  rights  <ust  as  yoiu 
forefainers  and  you  fought  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  very  Institutions  that  guaran- 
tee us  those  rights 

For  political  adv;in:ement  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  full  ad'. anta^'e  of  your  right  of 
franchLse.  Supp<:irt  thi.se  rar.didar.es  who 
will  help  you  irrespective  of  names  religion. 
sncesuy— support  them  if  thev  are  good  peo- 
ple. Ask  for  no  special  privlieijes  sRk  for 
no  special  rights — ask  -nly  that  ;.  •;  \>f  ac- 
corded that  which  ytu  are  entirle<i  t..i.  the 
rights,  privileges,  opp<jrtuni:i«  >'.  American 
Citizens 

Urge  your  people  to  reei-ster  to  find  the 
necessary  money  to  ]ui\  y  ir  :>  li  tax.  and  be 
in  position  to  expre-s-s  an  ipiiuun  on  the  pri- 
mary or  election  date 

I  have  been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  20  vears     I  have  sought  to  cham- 
pion and  uphold  every   liberal  cause  which 
came    before    the   Coiik^res.s    and    the    Senate 
during  that  time.    I  hope  to  continue  serving 
my  State  and  my  people,  not  only  In  New 
Mexico  but  throughout  the  country  lu  every 
way  I  can,    I  am  willing  to  tight,  I  am  willing 
tc  help,  but  I  Icnow  that    he  future  rests  else- 
where.    Ai-   far   as    y^u    are   concerned,   the 
future  is  in  your  hands  and  In  the  State  of 
Texas,  you  have  to  carrv  the  ball— you  will 
have  to  go  ahead     What  remaining  years  the 
Lord  grants  me  will  be  dedicated  to  the  same 
cause,    because    I    am   with   you.    heart    and 
soul  In  this  struggle.  f'T  life,  liberty    .u.ci  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 
Again,  viva  Tejas' 
God   bless   you   all,   and   ^nod   night. 


The  Japaoese  Treaty  and  Point  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SEN.ITE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  a<;k 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  punted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Japanese  Treaty  and 
Point  4.  delivered  by  me  on  September  1. 
1951.  and  broadcast  over  the  facilities  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  JAPAKXSX   TaXATT  AHD  POI^fT    4 

In  4  dsys  delegates  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  will  meet  with  representatives 


of   the   Jip;i:.esP    pe   p'.e    for   the    purpose   of 
signing   a    ">■  rv   of   peace. 

The  treu--  ",  i!'  !•■*  'he  result  of  mrnths 
of  stur!-  .L!,d  :;.:•»;  )tiati')-i.«  There  h, is  been 
giving  .:  -:  'aKit.g  hy  a.l  partu-s  It  i.s  a 
good  treaty  m  mo.st  respects,  and  it  cer- 
tainly gives  lie  to  the  fcirriloua  chargps  of 
the  Communist?  that  our  aims  are  Im- 
perialistic. It  d.e'^r.t  kt'.-.e  -he  Jap  ines« 
everything  they  ask  :  r  but  from  all  reports 
from  Tokyo  they  are  m.«t  anxious  to  sign 
Unlike  the  Treaty  '■:  Versailles,  this  treaty 
can  be  descnt)ed  as  no  les.s  than  man  i.-ini- 
mous.  l)enevolent,  a!:d  humaiiitariai. 

The  proposed  tre.ity  will  a.surrfdly  be 
signed,  despite  delays  arsd  obstarU-s  -..hich 
the  visit  of  the  Soiie-  Oeleaation  head,-:,!  hy 
Gror.iyko  presages  That  is  the  ine  sour 
note  m  connection  with  the  San  Franrisco 
conference.  Russia  ht.s  decided  -vt  the  la>t 
minute  to  set.U  a  dele«ati<.n  headfd  by 
Gromyko.  the  :-x-U  ed,  hat.he'  n.an  ■ 'f  the 
Kremlin,  whose  tirades  and  harang;.:e.s  .*u 
often  delay  and  r,>l)6'ru.-ted  otherwise  i-eace- 
ful  and  hrirn-  i.ii<u,s  se-ssiiji-.s  of  the  L  r.i'ed 
Nations.  W--  f::.'iW  wh:it  t-.  expi-ct  fro;-n  Mr. 
Gromyko 

Further,  well-kn  u :;  Communist  r.ffirial 
newspapers,  such  as  Izvpstla  and  Pravda  have 
attacked  the  treaty  on  the  e:r>jund  that  it  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  Asiatics,  that  it  malces 
an  American  rolony  out  of  Japan  and  is  a 
move   to  further    American    imper;ah,*m 

So  we  can  e,x;>ec'  Mr  Gromvkn  to  show  up 
at  San  Francisco  with  hu-;  u.^tial  parapher- 
nalia of  parliamentary  tricks,  lies  and  rant- 
Ings  He  doesn  t  want  a  fair  and  Ji^t  treaty. 
He  wants  to  use  the  occasion  >;f  the  r-on- 
ference  as  a  Bounding  board  to  disseminate 
Communist  pr  :pa2ai-.rta  thr-'Ugh. r-.t  the 
world 

I  suspect  th.i"  lie  w.i;  u^e  as  bait  the  «-alU'd 
Korean  cease-fire  nee  tiati.ir.s  h.s  a  means  to 
Introduce  int')  *he  se>Siun,s  if  ihf  ('i.i.ference 
the  whoilv  irrelevant  sub.'ert.s  <f  F'Tmo,s.^ 
and  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations, 

But  there  l>  one  sure  wav  of  stopping  Mr. 
Gromyko  and  his  ^-an.',  and  that  is  by  beat- 
ing him  a'  hi?  .wn  ^ante  Let  Mr  Gromyko 
know  at  the  c^  .nreret.re  that  althouch  we 
cherish  peac-,-  vie  are  prtpared  pliysically  and 
spiritually  to  uphold  our  rittht.s  itnd  defend 
our  way  of  life,  and  that  neither  threa's  nor 
aggression  can   Intimidate  us 

Let  Mr  Gromyko  and  his  master  m  the 
Kremlin  be  shown  at  the  conferen.-e  that 
America  is  truly  the  arsenal  of  freedom  that 
this  Nation  is  arnimg  to  the  tee'h  that  've 
have  the  guns,  the  ships,  and  the  planes 
ready  if   '^.^•v  m'^ve  against  us 

Further,  '.'•'  Mr  Gr-niyko  and  his  master 
in  the  Kremlin  krv,iw  that  we  n-t  onlv  can 
beat  them  with  guns  but  we  can  heat  them 
with  ideas  Guns  oever  decide  i.ssues  Ideas 
do 

It  Is  with  idea=;  th.i'  we  must  liok  the 
Communists  and  at  the  San  Francls'^o  con- 
ference we  must  keep  m  mind  the  fact  that 
r  ::,:■  i!,;,<m  tlourishes  best  where  there  is 
:.:■'  ■, :.r(^  P'^verty,  and  unrest  We  must 
;i,  <•,  V  [f-(ii'e  'he  f,irt  that  a  iarce  part  of 
tiie  W'lrid  lives  In  such  abject  mlserv  that 
the  people  cyai  hardly  be  described  as  hu- 
man But  these  peoi)!e  are  human,  they 
have  souls,  and  the  individuality  of  the 
m.'s'  m;ser:ible  o:  the  lot  should  and  must 
be  respected 

(.'oi::!nur.isin  has  exploited  the  misery  of 
tlifse  masses  to  further  its  global  expansion. 
In  nrder  to  counteract  and  defeat  comr.  "- 
nisni  tlie  free  world  must  offer  somethi.ig 
better  than  communism, 

I  ci intend  that  we  have  something  better. 
We  have  the  know-how  to  teach  them  to 
help  themselves  While  helping  themselves 
they  ran  also  enjoy  that  precious  commodity 
kn  >wn  as  freedom  Communism  can  never 
ofTer  .IS  much. 
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The  signi£g  of  the  treaty  Is  most  Impor- 
tant The  Japanese  people  must  Join  the 
;  imulv  of  free  nations.  But  If  we  arc  to 
ft.'hieve  the  goal  of  world  peace,  that  treaty 
must  be  strengthened  by  actions  on  our 
psrt  to  raise  the  standard  of  livlrig  of  the 
uiil'  rtunate  and  backward  peoples  of  the 
w  rid.  We  are  doing  Just  this  In  our  point 
4  program  The  program  is  not  a  vast  and 
eigantic  world  WPA  project.  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram of  humanltarianlsm  and  brotherly  love 
by  which  our  materials  and  our  know-how 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  backward  peo- 
ples, and  through  them  they  are  being 
taUfiht  to  help  themselves,  to  improve  their 
V  '  and  thus  make  it  pxjssible  for  them  to 
become   the   gotxi   neighbors  we   want  them 

t     be 

Our  system,  which  Messrs.  Stalin  and 
Grcmvko  call  imperialistic,  is  not  only  fur- 
nishing arm-5  to  the  free  world,  but  It  Is 
furnishme  the  material  and  technical  knowl- 
edge needed  to  restore  it  to  economic  and 
political    self-sufflciency 

We  are  in  a  life  or  death  struggle  with 
communism.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  hope  that 
we  can  live  in  harmony  wth  a  nation  whose 
government  Is  based  on  godlessness,  slavery, 
opprefsicn,  and  aggression  The  Commu- 
nists have  never  deviated  from  their  goal  of 
world  domination.  Their  prophets.  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin,  told  the  world  what  they 
Intended  to  do  and  unless  we  act  boldly,  they 
are  ant  to  reach  their  goal. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  without 
firing  a  shot.  Stalm  has  become  the  lord  and 
master  of  more  territory  and  more  peoples 
than  anv  conqueror  in  the  history  of  the 
uorld— Poland.  Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Hungary. 
Albania,  and  Czechaslovakia  have  been  gob- 
bled up.  and  their  peoples  willingly  or  not 
are  behind  the  iron  curtain  and  its  terror 
Stalin's  puppet  Mao  is  master  of  China  and 
another  puppet,  the  President  of  North 
Korea,  is  respvnnsible  for  the  order  to  cross 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  more  than  a  year 
f>;o  and  he  is  the  cause  of  the  misery  and 
sufTerme  th.at  resulted,  including  our  own 
80.0<XJ    casualties 

It  IS  time  we  told  Mr.  Stalin  and  his  stooge. 
Gromvko,  and  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
would  be  a  good  time  to  start,  that  we  have 
adopted  the  rattlesnake  slogan  of  South 
Carolina's  State  flag  -EKint  Tread  on  Me," 
F'.rce  IS  the  only  argum.ent  that  Communists 
understand 

To  the  rest  of  the  world  and  especially  that 
part  which  lives  in  poverty  and  whose  stand- 
ard of  living  needs  Improvement,  we  extend 
the  firm  grasp  of  friendship  and  aid.  We 
are  doing  this  by  the  point  4  program  and 
other  forms  of  economic  assistance.  Point 
4  agreements  have  been  negotiated  with 
32  c.  untries,  including  such  Far  Eastern 
.\^iatic  countries  as  India.  Ceylon.  Pakistan. 
and  Indonesia, 

Communism  holds  promises  of  food  and  a 
better  life,  but  promises  are  not  enough  when 
the  world  Is  fully  aware  that  by  any  stand- 
ards the  condition  of  the  common  man  In 
Ruisia  is  that  of  the  poorest  man  In  any 
third  rate  country.  The  world  also  knows 
that  the  jxior  unfortunates  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  'all  to  enjoy  life's  greatest  treasure — 
freedom  and  respect  for  the  individual. 

It  IS  significant  that  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, the  Inner  citadel  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. Is  united  In  approving  the  signing 
of  the  japanere  Treaty,  It  is  significant  be- 
cause here  the  point  4  program  Is  work- 
ing with  tremendous  success.  Its  guldeposta 
have  been  the  programs  Initiated  10  years 
ago  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- American 
A3airs. 

In  this  hemisphere  300.000.000  people  ara 
striving  together  to  elevate  their  standard  of 
living.  Assistance  comes  from  the  strong; 
but  with  complete  cooperation  from  the 
weak.  Thus  i'  e  nations  of  the  New  World 
have  improved  their  lot  through  the  gener- 
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Otis  hand  of  Uncle  Sam  and  these  mutual 
assistance  programs.  We  live  In  peace  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  no  Iron  cur- 
tam.    and    we    would    like    the    rest    of    the 

world  to  enjoy  similar  blessings. 

Every  nation  on  the  American  Continent 
win  sign  the  Japanese  Treaty.  This  is  not 
because  we  have  a  gun  pointed  at  our  beads 
or  because  we  have  troops  on  our  territory. 
We  are  signing  because  we  are  good  neigh- 
bors and  we  shall  continue  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Japanese  Treaty  will  be  signed,  but  If 
it  is  to  be  a  success.  It  must  be  Implemented 
by  mutual-defense  pacts.  The  accord  en- 
tered Into  by  our  Nation  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  an  example  of  what  must  be  done, 
but.  still  further,  and  more  Important,  the 
treaty  mtist  be  strengthened  by  spiritual 
and  economic  forces. 

Our  materials,  our  machine  tools,  and 
our  technical  know-how  must  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  unfortunate  peoples  of 
the  East  In  order  that  they  can  help  them- 
selves to  achieve  a  better  way  of  life.  The 
pxDinl  4  program  must  he  augmented. 

We  will  all  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  peace 
that  will  derive  from  this.  This  Is  what  I 
mean  b;,  beating  the  Communists  at  their 
own  game.  Beating  them  with  Ideas  We 
can  and  will  beat  them. 
Thank  you. 


Rebaa^Bf  Strength  n  the  Laid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOTTTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNirtD  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  entitled  "Rebuild- 
ing Strength  in  the  Land."  delivered  at 
the  awards  ceremony  of  Piedmont  com- 
munities sou  conservation  contest.  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  Wednesday.  September 
5.  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REBtnujiNG  SraiNGTH  at  thi  Land 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  being  here  with  you  today.  You  are  cele- 
bratl.ig  a  most  Important  event.  You  are 
making  real  progress  in  rebuilding  strength 
ill  your  land. 

This  occasion  officially  brings  to  a  cioee 
2S  years  of  intensified  effort  directed  toward 
the  betterment  of  your  soil — the  lifeblood  of 
your  communities. 

It  is  most  Inspiring  to  see  such  a  large 
number  of  farmers  receiving  prizes  for  ac- 
complishments In  sou  conservation — prizes 
for  both  Individual  accomplishments  and 
for  group  action.  Nearly  1,300  farmers  have 
participated  from  the  six  counties  In  the 
contest.  That  Is  a  hlgbly  impressive  num- 
ber. I  salute  you  each  and  every  one  for 
your  Interest  and  effort  In  getting  better  soil 
conservation   on   your   farms. 

Also,  the  214  merchants,  business  firms, 
and  Industries  who  contributed  prizes  for 
this  contest  are  to  be  congratulated.  I  un- 
derstand that  in  total  your  prizes  have  a  cash 
value  of  more  than  t25,000.  Tou  most  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  your  Interest  in  soil 
conservation  in  a  dramatic  manner.  Your 
contributions  have  provided  a  potent  In- 
centive for  ■timulaUng  more  soil  and  water 


conservation  in  these  farming  communities. 
You  have  vividly  demonsuated  your  under- 
standing that  productive  soil  U  essential  to 
generai  prosperity. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  superviscra 
of  the  five  soil-conservation  districts  who 
sponsored  this  Piedmont  commiuilties  toU- 
conservatlon  contest.  Tou  have  put  Into  ac- 
tion the  program  lor  greal'T  •errlce  being 
recommended  by  the  Kational  Aissoclatlon 
and  State  Associations  of  Soil-ConservatujQ 
Districts.  You  have  demonatrated  tlial  such 
programs  are  effective  when  a  major!  :y  ol  the 
people  get  behind  them. 

I  especially  want  to  compliment  Mr  J.  A. 
Bndwell.  chairman  of  the  contest  committee. 
for  hU  part  In  this  affair.  He  gave  wilUngly 
and  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  In  the 
community  interest  to  help  make  the  con- 
test such  a  big  success.  Your  effort — and  the 
efforts  of  those  who  helped  you,  Mr.  BrldwcU, 
have  redemonstrated  that  local  leadership 
plays  a  key  role  In  getting  more  conservaUon 
practices  applied  to  the  land,  as  It  does  in 
any  other  wonh  while  agricultural  under- 
tAing. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  much  more  than 
the  clOKing  of  this  2* j -year  contest.  We  are 
celebrating  a  new  high  point  In  the  march  of 
conservation  pro^e&s.  You  have  reached  a 
new  hl^h  in  applying  conservation  farming 
to  your  land.  Complete  faim-soU  and  water- 
conservation  programs  are  now  in  effect  on 
about  750 .000  acres  of  land  operated  by  mora 
than  6.000  farm  families  in  these  five  districts. 
Since  your  cistricta  were  organized,  you 
have  put  more  than  77.000  acres  In  soll- 
building  gra.sfies  and  legumes.  You  have 
started  rotating  crops  on  27,000  acres.  You 
have  terraced  nearly  20,000  acres.  You  are 
strip  croppmg  10.500  acre*.  You  are  farming 
37.000  acres  on  the  contOTir.  You  have 
planted  trees  on  4.5O0  acres.  And,  you  are 
practicing  better  woodland  management  on 
a  much  larger  area. 

Ycu  have  built  farm  ponds,  waterways,  and 
made  plantings  for  wildlife.  You  have  limed, 
fertilised,  and  planted  cover  crops.  And 
you  have  applied  many  other  soil -conserving 
practices. 

You  should  be  proud— and  I  am  sure  you 
are  proud  of  yotu'  progress.  But.  I  know 
JOU  don't  want  it  to  stop  with  the  closing 
of  this  contest.  Never  before  has  the  need 
for  conservation  farming  been  so  great — or 
so  urgent  Now,  more  than  ever,  «^e  need 
renewed  strength  In  the  land. 

That's  what  I  want  to  talk  over  with  ycu 
today.  First.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  why  we  need  new  strength  in  the  land. 
Then,  well  talk  about  ways  of  getting  It. 

Free  men  are  in  grave  danger.  The  threat 
is  more  serloue  than  many  want  to  admit, 
Millious  of  people  in  foreign  lands  have  al- 
ready lost  their  freedom.  Millions  more 
are  threatened — ^Includlrg  ourselves— be- 
cause commuiiist  aggression  la  on  the  march. 
Our  Nation  has  taken  a  firm  stand  to  bring 
that  aggression  to  a  halt. 

Our  mobilization  program  has  created  a 
new  and  sudden  demand  for  greatly  increased 
quantities  of  agricultural  conmKXllties.  Ag- 
riculture faces  the  inunediate  challenge  at 
producing  enough  to  supply  the  Nation's 
growing  military  forces  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  growing  defense  industries  with  raw 
materials,  and  a  rapidly  growing  ctvUlaa 
population  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Partners  must  produce  enough  to  supply 
this  demand,  and  enough  mca-e  to  carry  afc 
the  same  time  a  safe  margin  In  ctrateglo 
reserves.  For  example,  we  need  to  maintain, 
a  substantial  reserve  of  cotton. 

On  top  of  all  thU  agriculture  must  produce 
enough  to  back  up  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
by  continting  to  share  our  abundanca  to 
the  fullest  possiiile  extent  under  sound  ar- 
rangements with  friendly  countrlea  in  need 
of  help. 
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the  r«t»  at  conwimpOon  at  «8rte«dtunl  ecan- 
iiiiwIHIiw  Aln.  4MKlal  MDRaKy  naadi  biuM 
be  iMt.  TM  KattoDl  iracc  tattortrlal  ma- 
chine to  iMalBf  man  snd  aw**  oo  apneal 
tur»  M  •  ■«■«•  0*  r«w 
<lustr7  turtt«r  mnfcUI»« 
deoHadwai  taammt. 

our  pa^atatton  to  UKiMrtnc  »t  Um  m(»t 
rapid  nt*  ta  tUm  tmtuiy.  tiM  latest  cen- 
sus r«|X)rt  rtwwa  that  ««  almdy  xramber 
nxxs  tliaa  lftlOOO.^00.  We  an  gnrwtng  at 
tb«  rate  or  a  mOs  mora  tban  t.000.000  par- 
tons  a  jmt.  or  aboot  6.000  rrery  day.  In 
snochsr  10  yaan  at  tlUs  rate  wa  wUl  have 
MJOMJtOO  Mora  months  to  feed  and  backs 
to  eMtaa.  By  twn  oar  namban  may  swell 
to  SOO»OOOjOOO. 

Tliara  can  he  no  qnertion  aboxit  It:  the 
future  raquliemsnts  frcwn  afrtculture  will 
greatly  unosd  our  current  rate  of  jHxxluc- 
tion. 

Already.  American  sgrtcultttre  Is  produc- 
ing at  a  record  level.  Farmers  are  malntaln- 
inf  to  production  lust  about  every  acre  of 
the  land  r  ow  ayaUable  to  economic  crop 
production. 

The  situation  means  that  American  agri- 
culture cannot  look  to  new  land  and  ex- 
panded farm  acreages  to  satisfy  the  Nation's 
growing  needs  for  food  and  fiber.  It  means 
that,  nation  o»«r.  farmers  must  concentrate 
largely  on  making  existing  acreages  produce 
more  abundantly — ^not  only  next  year  and 
the  year  after,  but  on  a  continuing  basis  so 
that  the  tncreaaed  demand  can  be  met  5 
years  from  now,  10  years  frwn  now.  25  years 
frcon  now.  and  so  on  throvigh  the  years. 

The  problem  Is  to  Increase  production 
immadtalely  and — ^wtile  doing  it — to  bolld 
renewed  strength  to  the  land  so  as  to  be 
aM»  to  meet  future  demands.  Tallnre  to 
meet  deman<to  could  threaten  this  Nation's 
ahOttf  to  mset  world  responsibllltlea.  Thla 
In  tvn  aenSA  andaziger  our  democratic  way 
of  tits  and  bring  about  a  drastic  lowering 
In  Aawrlean  standards  of  Itnng. 

Tt>  h^  preraat  this  is  really  what  sou 
I  HI— lalliiii  It  all  abotit.  That's  wby  town 
f ofts  lMf«  H  mueh  at  stake  aa  ootmtry  ftdks 
In  SOB  eoaservstioa.  Thatli  why  we  have 
n%^K*i»T  iircgnuBB  to  aid  with  tlM  adoption 
of  eoaatnratlon  fanning.  That's  ^^y  today 
we  are  calebrattng  the  ^iiugieea  you  are  mak- 
ing with  ecmsMTatlon  farming  In  the  five 
soQ-eooaarTatloB  districts  ic presented  here. 

X  want  to  take  a  few  moinents  to  trace  the 
hlaiury— tiM  eeuluiion— of  the  proUcm  we 
faee,  Ifft  a  weU-known  story.  But.  we  need 
to  letteef  tt  to  tartag  oar  proUem  Into  f oeua. 

to  America  in  search  of 
tound  a  new  land  of  oppor- 
tuBl^.    TlMf  found  thirir  new  land  so  pro> 
%feB%  one  man  cyiald  grow  more  than 
lor  htane^  and  his  famtty. 
MM  all  were  needed  to  grow  food.    Some 
a  spared  to  omke  tooto  and  proTtde 
tar  the  rast. 

land  wee  put  to  pro- 

Bore  people  eoold   be 

the  f  arma.    "Towna  and  ettles 

aoraas   the   country.    Belli  oails 

The  fertile  eolls  ted  the  growing 

And.  the  eoontry  eapnnded. 

Hi  tt*  MMves*.  eora  grew  in  abondanee. 

In  tti  Ona*  rialns.  wheat  was  saprsme. 

MM  IB  mm  Bovth.  eottoB  was  king. 

capacity  to  produce  was 
If  a  farm  wore  out.  tbm 
"Oo  west,  young  man,* 
far  progreas. 

oat  flC  new  Und.    Bdll.  tbe 

products  continued 

products  were  needed  to 

of  our  fast-crowing 


Nattan.    Bo.  sgrleulturc  concentrated  more 
on  cxplotttng  the  svallable  soU  reeources 

Durti^  World  War  I  we  plowed  the  plains 
to  meet  tbe  heavy  demand  for  wheat.  In 
tbe  depression  years  that  followed,  economic 
preesorea  forced  farmers  to  continue  mining 
their  sou  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence 

boslon  had  art  tn  on  mvKh  land.  On 
some  fields  water  erosion  had  washed  awny 
much  of  the  topsoU.  Other  flelda  were  being 
depleted  by  wind  erosion. 

Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett  deserves  the  Nation's 
thanks  for  fo-using  public  attention  on  the 
erosion  problem.  He  recognized  in  the  early 
1900*8  what  was  happening  to  car  soils  And, 
he  told  the  Nation  about  It  oaer  and  over 
again. 

PlnaJly.  his  warning*  were  heeded  By 
1933  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  estnb- 
llshed  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  with  Dr. 
Bennett  In  charge.  It  was  then  that  the 
Nation's  first  organized  effort  In  sot!  cc:i- 
serretlon  was  set  Into  action 

I  will  say  more  about  that  action  In  a  rm- 
ment.  Right  now  I  want  to  go  ahead  xlth 
the  evolution  of  our  current  soils  prob'.em.s. 
World  War  IT  brought  with  it  utiprTe- 
dented  demands  on  agrlculttire  Farmers 
were  called  on  to  produce  enough  tr  .red 
and  clothe  mlUlon-man  armies  and,  at  th** 
same  time,  to  food  the  working  force  and 
supply  raw  materials  for  enormously  ex- 
panded industrial  production. 

To  meet  this  new  demand,  iigr'.c-.,;ltur-j  vv  i.s 
forced  to  further  exploit  our  ^cil  re.s,ju:C''!-, 
We  won  the  war.  bur  In  the  process  we  drv  v 
heavily  on  the  Nation's  reserves  of  si.  !<r- 
tllity. 

When  the  flg^tine  stopp*"d,  the  dprr.,':.! 
on  agriculture  did  ii-t  let  up,  Hufe  qu.v;.- 
tities  of  our  agricultural  commodities  were 
needed  to  rebuild  war-torn  countries,  .iiid  '  j 
maintain  the  peace. 

By  IBSO  postwar  demands  on  agriculture 
were  becoming  ie&&  pressing  But  Red  .ig- 
gression  was  actively  on  the  march  And 
our  Nation  took  a  firm  stand  to  pr<  tect 
freedom. 

Again,  agrlcultiire  la  confronted  with  a 
new  high  tn  demand.  And  ail  prospects  i  ;r 
the  futtire  point  toward  continuing  in- 
creases for  an  indefinite  period. 

I  have  taken  considerable  time  in  review- 
ing thte  history.  And  I  have  done  tt  (or  a 
speclflo  reaeon — to  underscore  the  key  part 
that  soli  fertility  has  played  in  the  bjrowth 
and  dereiopmcnt  of  our  great  Nation. 

Tlwre  Is  no  doubt  about  it.  sueugth  In 
the  land  always  has  been  the  foundation  for 
building  strength  in  our  Nation 

Also,  It  is  true  that  over  the  years  we  have 
drained  off,  or  lost  through  neglect,  much  of 
the  original  natural  strength  in  our  land. 
We  hSTe  dissipated  much  of  the  Inherent 
'  prodnetlTlty  of  our  soils.  ConsequenUy ,  some 
people  have  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  about  reached  our  pinnacle  In  na- 
ticmal  strength — tha'.  our  soil  resources  can- 
not long  rapport  the  United  States  In  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership. 

I  cannot  agree.  I  am  more  optimistic. 
Events  such  as  the  one  we  are  celebrating 
here  today  are  convincing  cause  for  en- 
"i  couragement.  Tou  are  moving  forward  in  re- 
i  building  strength  In  your  land.  Tour  prog- 
ress, and  slnvllar  progress  in  other  parte  of 
tbe  country,  demonstrate  what  can  be  done 
through  conversation  farming,  along  with 
the  vartouB  other  advancements  In  m^xlern 
igriculturai  techniques. 

Dartng  tbe  last  18  years  we  have  seen 
lumerous  significant  sdvances  In  noil  and 
irater  eoneervatlon.  We've  eome  a  long  way 
from  where  we  were  in  1933  when  the  orl- 
|lnal  Soil  BNatou  Service  was  established. 

In  the  mMMle  iSSO'a  dust  from  wind  ero- 
sion tn  tbe  Great  Plains  darleened  the  skies 
all  the  way  to  our  eaitem  shares. 


In  1935  the  Congress  promptly  psss-d  the 
first  broad  national  Soil  Conservation  Act 
adopted  by  any  cotmtry.  The  renamed  8cfl 
Conservation  Service  became  a  permanent 
atjency  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
193B.  the  President,  at  the  suggestion  of  a' 
number  of  States  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, recommended  the  framework  which 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  local  soil 
conservation  districts,  by  vote  of  the  land- 
(wners  under  State  enabling  laws.  This 
program,  now  In  operation  in  every  State, 
Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
I-slsiidi.  makes  available,  at  Goverrjnent  ex- 
pense, the  services  of  trained  technicians  to 
help  farmers  plan  and  put  into  effect  com- 
plete soil  conservation  programs  for  their 
farmjs. 

Complete  farm  plana  have  now  been 
"  >rked  tip  for  about  275.000,000  acres  of  land 
'.  approxio^tely  a  million  farms.  You  have 
;  I  Lie  ^i)CK[  u&4>  of  these  services  here  In  the 
P  tfi::,  nt  in  developing  ctMnplete  soil  con- 
^^  rvaiK  11  programs  for  your  farms. 

lu  19.^6  the  CoDgreas  augmented  its  earlier 
r.ctiou  by  estabilsliing  the  agricultural  con- 
ervation  program.  The  objective  here  was 
r. .  £ie»p  farmers  to  finance  the  cost  of  apply- 
■.-..i!,  S')ii  conserving  practices..  Bach  year  since 
1  )i6  a  miijor  portion  of  the  Nation's  farmers 
1.  ve  received  conservation  assistance  through 
•he  a^iculturai  conservation  program.  This 
>•  ■  v  has  had  an  important  impect  on 
:.  e   .'.oiiity  of  the  land  to  produce. 

Y  lu  know  the  help  that  agricultural  con- 
.-'  rvaiMii  program  asfiistance  has  been  to  you. 
Im  sure  you  have  also  found  that  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  assistance  was 
:nj«l  erTective  after  your  farm  was  planned 
c  a!pi*»teiy  for  soil  and  water  conservation. 
P  irniers  generally  find  that  maxunum  ijene- 
n:s  can  tie  obtained  when  the  services  from 
b  ;th  programs  are  brought  to  bear  slmul- 
'anecusly. 

Ot  course,  soil  conservation  has  not  been 
limited  to  govemmental  action  progranu. 
lu  1937  the  first  farmer -organised  and  farm- 
'■:-rr.n;-.;)i;td  soil  conservation  district  in  the 
United  States  was  established  to  Anson 
County.  N.  C.  Since  then,  moe  than  2380 
s  <U  conservation  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized— an  outstanding  achievement  from  de- 
.niK-racy  tn  action.  Tbe  districts  Include 
more  than  three-fourths  of  aD  c<  the  land 
^  n  farcis  in  the  United  States.  South  Caro- 
lina Is  100  percent  covered  with  soil  con- 
servation districts  and  North  Carolina's  farm 
land  Is  95  percent  covered. 

Als<  .  during  recent  years  st  the  colleges 
aid  untverslties.  at  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  In  the  research 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
As^riculture.  research  scientists  have  given 
iiitenstve  study  to  our  soil  problems.  They 
hive  contii'.iied  to  make  important  progress 
m  determining  csu-es  of  soil  deterioration 
and  developing  methods  for  combating  tt. 

They  have  found,  for  examine,  that  some 
.=;olis  although  naturally  infertile,  can  be 
made  highly  productive.  Msny  fields  once 
c  msldered  worn  out  can  be  made  to  yleW 
aDundantly,  You  are  finding  that  out  here 
in  *he  Piedmont.  Farmers  elsewhere,  with 
similar  soil  problems,  are  finding  It  out  too. 
Soil  research  has  also  revealed  that  natural- 
ly fertile  soils  that  hsve  lost  productivity 
through  use  and  abuse  often  can  be  rejuve- 
nated. Already,  productivity  Is  on  the  come- 
back on  many  farms  where  yields  were  fall- 
ing off  because  of  declining  soil  fertility. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  over  the  yeirs 
there  has  gradually  evolved  a  changing  con- 
cept of  soil  conservation.  No  longer  do  we 
consider  soil  conservation  as  Un\ited  to  eon- 
tmlltnij  erosion.  We  now  know  that  soil 
detertnrstlon  through  cropping  also  may  be 
extremely  sertous.  For  soils  subject  to  ero- 
sio!i  tt  13  often  necessary  to  check  cropping 
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losses  and  Increase  fertility  akmg  with  ap- 
plication of  erosion  control  measures. 

We  have  also  come  to  understand  that 
conservation  farming  can  seldom  be  achieved 
by  a  single  practice.  Instead,  a  combination 
of  practices  Is  usually  needed,  s  combina- 
tion fitted  to  the  specifk:  soil  characteristics 
and  needs.  The  basic  phynical  objective  at 
soil-conservation  activities  by  DepartmoJt 
agencies  is  the  use  of  each  acre  of  agricultural 
land  within  Its  capabilities  and  the  treatment 
cf  each  acre  of  agricultural  land  In  accord- 
ance with  its  needs  for  protection  and  Im- 
provement. 

The  modem  concept  of  ccnserrstlon  farm- 
ing has  come  to  mean  applyirig  the  necessary 
practices  on  a  farm  to  Increase  productitm 
and  to  build  up  soil  productivity,  both  at 
the  same  time.  It  means  making  soils  yield 
abundantly  year  in  and  year  out  for  an  in- 
definite period.  It  means  rebuilding  strength 
tn  the  land. 

Many  modem  measures  for  soil  conserva- 
tion serve  triple  duty.  They  increase  produc- 
tion They  lessen  the  effect  of  soil  deteriora- 
tion from  cropping.  And  they  reduce  the 
er'jsicn  hazard.     All  at  the  same  time. 

Improved  winter  legumes,  for  example. 
fall  into  this  category  First — they  pjroduce 
winter  forage,  which  permits  Increased  llve- 
stc^k  production.  And  they  act  as  a  nitrogen 
fsctcry  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
depositing  it  into  the  soil.  The  added  nitro- 
gen helps  to  increase  yields  on  crops  follow- 
ing in  a  rotation. 

Secondly,  when  plowed  under,  legtimes  add 
to  sell  organic  matter,  helpmg  to  offset  the 
lc«s  of   crgar.tc  matter  from  cropping. 

Thirdly,  while  growing,  legumes  provide 
a  cover  to  protect  the  soil  against  erosion 
End,  when  plowed  vmder.  continue  to  help 
the  soil  resist  erosion. 

Today,  improved  grasses  and  legumes  are 
available  for  many  areas.  Here  in  the  Pied- 
mont, for  example,  you  are  growing  Ladmo 
clever,  crimson  clover,  sericea,  and  kudxu. 
Kentucky  fescue,  and  others.  In  the  early 
years  ot  conservation  these  crops  were  avail- 
able to  you  In  only  limited  amounts,  if  at 
ail  The  fertility  needs  and  management 
practices  for  growing  them  successftiUy  or  ex- 
tensively have  been  perfected  only  recently. 
Their  development  has  given  you  new  op- 
portunities for  rebuUding  strength  in  yc«ir 
land. 

I  have  mentioned  Improved  lefun«s  and 
gra.<s.es  merely  as  an  exiimple  of  tbe  modem 
conser.at:on  measures  that  farmers  now 
have  at  hand.  I  could  name  many  mcxre. 
But.  you  know  better  than  I  about  those  that 
fit  vour  farms  best.  You  have  been  atwut 
the  business  of  putting  them  to  use.  After 
nil,  that  s  why  we  are  celetiratLng  here  to- 
day. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  continue  to 
i.-cr^ase  your  effort  In  applying  conservation 
n.e,.sures  to  your  land,  and  that  you  wUl 
enc  urage  your  neighbors  to  do  so.  Now. 
more  than  ever,  we  need  to  concentrate  on 
applvlng  those  practices  that  Increase  pro- 
duction and  improve  conservation  both  at 
the  same  time.  Not  only  here  In  the  Pied- 
mont, but  all  over  the  country. 

While  agriculture  has  made  much  progress 
in  soil  consenralion  during  the  past  18  years. 
we  stlil  have  not  done  enough.  Gains  from 
conservation  have  not  completely  offset  loeaes 
from  sou  erosion  and  deterioration.  On 
many  farms  the  soils  have  been  improved. 
But  hardly  enough  to  offset  soU  deterlora- 
tlcn  on  other  farms- 
Reversing  the  general  downward  trend  In 
sett  productivity  offers  one  of  our  greatest 
opportunities  for  expanding  the  capacity  at 
American  agriculture  to  produce.  It  offers 
tangible  means  for  meeting  the  Increasing 
demand  for  agricultural  products  currently. 


and  for  eontlnalnf  to 
over  the  long  pnlL 

Opportunities  here  In  the  Bouth  art  at 
least  aa  great  as  anywhere  In  the  country. 
In  fact.  I  believe  the  poealMlttlea  for  agri- 
eultural  advances  have  been,  and  ssill  are. 
larger  la  the  Sooth  than  for  the  Ration  ae 
a  srhole. 

Already  ycni  have  brtn^t  about  spectac- 
ular increasea  in  per-acre  crop  yields.  Tour 
cotton  yields  have  gone  up  substantially 
during  the  past  decade.  CHuiin  yields  are  cm 
the  increase.  Corn  yields  m  the  Somh  ^si- 
eraily  have  been  UKxeased  75  percent  dtirtng 
tie  past  5  years.  Your  tztcrenes  in  pasture 
producticm  have  been  phenomenal. 

Increasing  yields  are  making  it  possible  for 
you  to  grow  your  row  crops  on  the  leas  ero- 
sive soils.     "Thtis.   you  can  devote  more  of 
your  rolling  lands  to  hay  and  pastui-e. 
You  are  Increasing  farm  mechanisation. 
You  are  dlverstlying  your  crops. 
You  are   expanding  livestock  jHtiductlosn. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
doubt    tn   many   minds   as   to   whether   ths 
Soutn  could  feied  a  profitable  ilvesiock  in- 
dustry.   Peed  crop  yields  were  low.  and  there 
was   a   popular  belief    that   the   South   had 
poor  soils. 

Now  we  know  that  although  some  of  ttis 
soils  of  the  South  were  low  in  plant  nutri- 
ents to  begin  with,  most  of  them  are  very 
responsive  to  fertiiLmtion.  use  of  the  right 
kind  of  crops,  and  other  good  managonent 
practices.  They  ran  be  made  highly  pro- 
ductive. In  fact,  the  productiviiy  erf  soils 
in  the  South  can  be  raised  to.  and  msAn- 
talned  at.  levels  that  compare  favt^ably 
with  the  soils  of  other  major  agncuitural 
areas  Many  of  you  are  demonstrating  that 
for  yourself  on  your  own  flei<i&- 

ciimatic  conditions  that  have  made  your 
soils  what  they  are  also  offer  unusual  op- 
pcrtunities  for  Increasing  level*  of  produc- 
tivity. So  far  you  have  made  only  a  good 
beginning  in  cashing  In  on  these  oppor- 
tunittes. 

Department  of  Agrlctilture  jclentista  be- 
lieve that  progress  In  research  with  feed 
crops  on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  now 
in  effect  for  cotton  and  tobacco  would  prob- 
ably make  it  posEibie  for  southern  farmers 
to  grow  enough  feed  to  support  three  times 
your  f)rcsent  livestock  numbers. 

Is  that  gc«l  too  high  to  shoot  at?  I  think 
not.  But.  it  wUI  take  much  doing  to  reach 
it.  In  fact,  it  will  take  much  doing  by 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  meet 
current  and  future  demands  for  agncaiturai 
products- 
American  farmers  generally  face  the  Job  of 
bringing  most  of  the  land  now  in  use  to  a 
hieh  level  of  economic  production  on  a  sus- 
tained basis.  The  Job  is  so  big  that  It  calls 
for  full  cooperation  from  everyone — farmers, 
businessmen,  consumers,  church  and  civic 
organizations.  State  Institutions,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Throughout  the  Nation  we 
need  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  you  have 
had  here  In  the  Piedmont  In  conducting 
your  soli  conservation  contest. 

We  in  fix  Department  of  Agrlculttire  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  help.  We  are 
remarshallng  our  forces  to  bring  them  Into 
sharp  focus  on  the  production  Job.  We  are 
doing  whatever  we  can  wherever  we  can. 
to  get  widespread  adopticm  of  farming  prac- 
tices that  wtU  Increase  production  as  needed- 
We  are  continuing  Intensive  research  to  de- 
velop improved  practices. 

Last  winter  we  set  in  motion  a  reorgani- 
sation of  soil  cons«vation  and  agrlculttxral 
research  activities  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  do  Its  work  more  riBciently  and 
economically.  We  are  maWng  progress  to- 
ward the  objective  of  a  single  county  head- 
quarters for  the  Department  agencies 
directly  serving  farm  people.    We  are  trying 
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to  five  tike  Ration 
aervation  per  tax  daUar  i 
make  for  a  sliuutai  and 

In  every  State  and  county. 
moMliitKm  conunitteis  baiv 
ganlaed  to  bdp  fanners  get  tbe 
tioo  axKt  working  toots  thrr  need.  Prodno- 
tkm  guides  are  being  wcrlced  up  f«w  IfifiS 
prodnrticn.  Guides  for  arlntcr  grain  atiM 
have  already  been  annowaced. 

We  arc  iiMisting  m  forccfuQy  as  pMrlbie 
that  adeqtiate  mrhlnery.  fcrtuneta.  and 
pesticide* — fvur  tools  of  production — be 
kept  available 

We  are  working  to  help  farmers  retain 
enough  skilled  numpowtr  on  farms. 

And.  we  are  wcrklng  to  provide  reeeosiatale 
price  aastiranccs  to  agriealture  eo  that  you 
can  go  ahead  with  the  busincaB  d  expanding 
production  with  sozne  assurance  that  ycwr 
markets  will  not  come  crashing  down  about 
you 

We  sre  reviewing  all  of  car  afrtrultural 
proKrams  to  make  sure  that  they  are  serving 
family  farms  aa  effect! reiy  as  poasihle-  I 
omsidei  this  review  to  be  highly  important, 
because  the  family  farm  is  the  vwy  founda- 
tion cf  American  sgrtctiiture.  W«  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  servloea  we  offer  to  help 
increase  production  and  achieve  conserva- 
tion will  alK)  help  to  provide  farm  famiUce 
with  a  high  standard  at  living. 

Thoec  are  the  poilices  under  whldi  ya«w 
Department  of  Agrtctilture  Is  functioning. 

In  concltision,  I  again  want  to  congratu- 
late all  of  you  who  have  taken  part  ta  thla 
flve-district  soli  conservation  eonteat  Tour 
acoompiishments  are  cspedaliy  encouraging 
at  this  time  when  Increased  agrlcolttiral 
production  can  mean  so  much  tn  this  free 
worid  s  struggle  for  peace  and  security. 

It  IS  wtmderful  to  see  what  can  be  dune  by 
a  resolute,  determined  free  peopis.  using  the 
services  of  their  democratic  government,  to 
rebuild  strength  in  the  land. 


TW  Tme  Dcamfi— 


EXTENSION  OF  BSMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNH  R.  MATBANC 

or  sotTTH  CAaoLiwa 
IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNriBD  STATM 

ThuTsdai.  September  6.  l$St 

Mr  MAYBANK.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addre^  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  entitled  "Tlie  True 
Dedication,-  delivered  in  Anderson,  S.  C, 
Tuesday.  September  4,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ortlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 

THX  TKXJT  DtVtCATSDH 

(Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
F.  Brannan  at  dedication  of  county  agrt- 
culnxai  building  m  Andnaon,  S.  C.  Tues- 
day. September  i.  1951) 
Any  person   who  takes   pleasure   in   the 
productivity   of    agrteulture,    anybody    who 
likes  good  farms  and  modem  living  on  family 
faims.  would   envy  me   the   Invitation   )3U 
people  have  so  kindly  extended.    I  consider 
It  not  only  a  privilege  but  a  gentilne  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  have  this  occasion  to  visit 
Anderson  Cotmty  and  your  attractive  city 
which  is  Its  county  teat. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  we  are  meeting  to  dedicate  a  building 
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yoor  cvDtrr  at  u(rtcunixr«l 
Bl«bt  better  ntr  Uutt  tbls  buiM- 
tn(  boun*  (MM  or  four  ccnttiR  of  acrtculrnrml 
■errkre.  lof  in  %  vwy  real  mdm  your  pro«r«B- 
EiT«  meretenta.  your  bai-ks.  toot  farmer 
ecMjparmktvet.  yoor  racUo  Biaticmt.  and  your 
utwji^twi  art  all  oentsra  ot  atsricuitunl  htt- 
Ice.  It  u  mpfxaprimf  to  <latficst»  ■ucb  a 
inilkUi^  la  Axi^enon  Oounty  tytcmxmm.  as  you 
knov.  tlMT*  ar«  almcat  a  qmrtir  of  a  mtUion 
Rcrra  of  good  crtvl*nd  tn  thla  county,  and 
far  about  ertry  10  of  ttooae  aerw  there  »»  a 
rittzen  of  Anderson  C5c«nt3  Unnf  on  a  farm. 
In  abort,  thia  la  a  cxiunty  in  wfeJch  aacrtcut- 
ture  is  tremtiidooily  lmpt::-tant. 

In  KcttlDf  wqoatoted  with  ycur  ccRintr  I 
hare  been  b&ppT  to  see  honr  prodrjctlve  your 
farau  are  and  whAt  'A  yartety  of  thlnes  they 
produce t  Beef,  poultry,  many  kinds  of  v*?^- 
tabie,  tuxnticr  and  Its  prwiuets.  leepedeia 
deed,  cotton,  tobacro.  com.  and  small  grati«, 
and  many  other  thln?s. 

How  highly  you  value  tills  agrScuIttire  Is 
tndleated  In  the  ma^nlflclent  biilldmir  we  are 
here  to  dedicate  I  can  tell  you  that  very 
few  counties  in  the  Nation  hare  facilities 
aa  good  as  you  have.  We  In  the  Department 
<rf  Agrlcolture  ai»  much  Interested  In  county 
agrfctiltural  buildings,  and  while  many  coun- 
ties are  dotnc  a  good  Job  in  spite  of  less  at- 
tractlTe,  leaa  oaodem.  leas  desirable  facili- 
ties. It  Is  fatr  tc  say  that  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulatsd  In  baring  the  fine  building  you 
hare  eracted  bers. 

ytvt  08|»rtment  of  Agriculture  Is  Inter- 
sstad  la  eotmty  buJJdlnga  tMcanac.  as  ycu 
knov.  ws  ta%  constantly  trying  to  make  our 
•errics  mors  iiflrli  iiT  more  effective.  We 
bavc  for  one  thing,  been  trying  to  bring  all 
eoonty  a^rteultnral  services  together 
tbrot^hoot  the  Nation,  aa  you  have  here. 
We  wiA  ttwy  could  be  brought  together  in  a 
■tnfls  bolldta^  tn  sach  county.  With  such 
varied  htetortas  aa  ths  different  agricxiltural 
■Csneics  bavc  had.  is  It  not  onrprising  that 
In  many  ptac<«  they  hare  been  scattered  all 
orvr  a  ooonty.  In  our  efforts  to  bring  them 
togetber,  v«  have  not  tried  to  sit  in  j\idg- 
ment  ot  tbat  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
bsUers  that  It  sbould  dov  baoome  possible 
for  farm  paople  to  go  to  ooc  place  In  each 
ooontf,  to  aMka  one  stop,  park  tbs  family 
car  or  tru^  once,  and  be  at^  to  contact  all 
tlM  dtfarwnt  a^ncies  they  need  to.  Not  only 
tbat.  b«t  bf  so  tfotng  it  alioiild  b€  possible 
for  tbcss  Tsrtafos  sgendes  all  to  be  together 
In  a  spirit  at  tsunvork.  together  in  their 
tas  or  audi  fMUltlas  ss  anditottnais.  Uke  ths 
fins  audltartan  yoa  have  hers^  and  together 
In  tbs  tntarests  of  eomoaiy — for  ssample, 
togstber  alwiild  redoes  ex- 
for  hseihu.  8lora«s  spaes.  oflee  rental, 
»  OB.  PraetlcaUy  aO  our  sxperlenoa 
np  tlM  baportancs  at  ths  very  kind 
at  tMog  |oa  foZks  bare  done  here.  That  li; 
wtkf  I  am  boptBf  tbat  all  eoonty  oAces  al 
ot  Agriculture  agenelss  and  ol' 
agrteultural  smiImw  can  bo 
in  a  siagis  baUdtng  in  sacU. 
eoonty  for  greater  service  to  lamsrs  and  U> 
ttw  Mattan. 

have  taken  steps,  also,  to  bring  to- 

the  different  a^enctes  of  the  Depart- 

It  of  Agrteiiltare  not  only  at  the  county 

tafot  at  tbs  State  lerel  and  the  national 

Toa    probably   know    tbat   we   art 

IntD  closer  vcrkiag  relatlonchtp  th4> 

ittm   program   of   tbii 

Msrkettnf   Adminlstratkiii 

Ccmaervstion  An-rlee.     Mores 

■e  take  time  to  sc- 

tlw  9.000  and  sosns  counties  c( 

but  procwas  ao  far  has 

pattfylnc.  and  ws  ezpsct  furtlur 

»llw  totore. 

1 1M  stop  tlwre.    In  tact.  I  canncit 
tW  ihnQ  ever  be  able  to  say   se 


have  flnUbed  In  the  Job  of  bringing  axnit 
t>etter  orgaaiiailon  ai.d  Integration  In  the 
Department  o(  Agriculture  or  In  anv  De- 
partment of  Oovernment  Every  nin.-.c  rti- 
viaion.  agency,  and  bureau  of  the  Dcparr- 
ment  of  Agriculture  rame  lnt<->  beinu  vo- 
calise It  had  s  }ob  10  do  No  doubt  '.h^rs 
will  come  into  beir.z  ::.  '"".e  rvrur-  as  :.«-* 
jobs  artre.  Older  agencies  h  >Te  bren  ct  - 
nolida^ed  or  abamJoiied  %»  r-«ert  lor  •htm 
hiia  changed.  Certainly  it  l-i  in  tbe  •r.>ri»^t 
ot  the  Nation  that  there  snail  t>e  e;:  ':.:ri 
CcxlblUtT  m  our  ftdmlnlstraM-.e  ■  re; :/>i- 
tjon  that  we  can  accomplish  with  o.ltli  :t  :.>'7 
anything  the  Nation  recuires  of    i? 

Some  pe<'-ple  seem  to  tellevc  iha'.  .in  mrevr^! 
such  as  the  Department  if  A-o-icultir. 
be  cast  Into  one  mold  for  [■til  tim.  'm' 
you  can  organize  It  -ind  'hen  f."  a;'  a  *  ■••- 
ities  into  a  rlsrld  nrgamzaiicii  patter!'.  Bv.t 
the  truth  U  that  no  rlcld  m'ld  Is  rte*irat;.e. 
TTie  organisation  must  !»  adapted  to  the 
)ob  tbat  the  people  war.t  done  I  exr.e.— 
we  will  have  to  keep  on  ad  iptir?  our  r;.:  .  - 
Ijaition  as  long  as  the  Der.irtrr.er*  i  :  .\£t\- 
culture  la  working  on  r^'al  proulem.s  f  l;ve 
pec'ple.  It  Is  true  of  any  pers^m  or  a.;v  t-r  up 
working  en  real  problems  th.»t  it  niu.-,t  ..^ep 
on  improving,  changing  wrh  the  Umep 
Certainly  farmers  know  about  that 
The  shift  cit  your  own  agriculture  fr'^m 
easentlally  one-crop  farming  with  c<"in 
as  your  primary  product,  to  ycur  pr-^ent 
diversification  Into  grasaiand-s.  livestock  t -- 
bacco.  fwultry  of  severil  kinds.  h.g«  eriin. 
le«pe<le«a  seed,  and  cotton  lr.:il'--a-.!»s  n^w 
much  your  agriculture  ha.s  changpj  wr.h 
the  times. 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  abW^  'i 
change,  and  change  wt«:e!y  to  incren-e  v  tir 
own  prosperity  and  to  produce  mTp  mt'.- 
CTiltural  output  for  the  Nation  Is  dv.r  pri- 
marily to  your  own  etTcts.  your  otv.  in- 
genuity and  hard  work  Without  them,  yru 
would  never  make  any  progress. 

But  your  progress  Is  due  partly  to  the  very 
things  lor  which  this  building  stand-:  Y.  u 
have  come  to  rely  heavily  upon  ynur  c~'un'y 
extension  workers,  your  soil  ccnservaf.ciil.-t, 
your  farm  loan  association  and  your  pr  dic- 
tion credit  association,  your  home  derron- 
stration  work,  ycur  +-H  wtir*: — and  the 
others.  They  axe  here,  some  jf  them  as  yrur 
own  cooperative  ageaclea.  some  of  them 
selected  by  you  to  help  run  natlon-il  f.ir.ai 
programs,  some  as  channel';  tiirough  which 
you  can  get  the  results  of  the  latest  scientific 
work  done  at  Clenascu.  in  your  very  fine 
State  college  of  agriculture,  and  the  '.ate.-;! 
neat,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Am 
markets  change,  as  old  cppurtunltlfs  p.\o.s 
by  and  new  ones  arise,  the  folks  :n  tl;:3 
building  are  constantly  bringing  such  mat- 
ters to  pr&ctlcal  terms  lor  Anderson  County. 
The  people  In  this  building  represent  cn^ 
of  your  most  dependable  resources.  Thiy 
are  here  to  serve  you — all  of  you. 

They  are  part  of  a  great  team  that  h.is 
been  formed  to  serve  agriculture  c-.-.-iu-s© 
agriculture  Is  of  basic  Importance  t..  i  ur 
Nation,  because  agriculture  must  be  6trur:g 
iX  cur  Nation  Is  to  be  strong. 

Those  of  us  who  are  employed  to  serve  y  u 
must  be  thoroughly  awaie  at  all  t:uiet>  of 
our  responsibility  to  provide  not  oi..!y  good 
but  economical  service.  The  tax  money  tln^t 
pays  for  our  service  to  agriculture  comes  frum 
ail  taxpayers  and  must  promote  the  wtU^ire 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

In  these  times  when  ao  many  thn.g.s  ari> 
going  higher  in  price,  you  wiU  be  interesu-a 
to  bear  that  expenditures  of  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  gone  down  Tha 
actual  ntunber  of  dollars  w«  have  been  au- 
thorised to  spend  for  the  coming  ye<u  is 
about  36  percent  less  than  It  was  lu  1940, 
th0  last  year  before  World  War  II  Not  uiny 
that,  but  dollars  w    l   buy   icaa   now,  and   if 


V  lu  talte  into  account  the  buying  power  of 
•ii.>e  dollars,  the  expenditures  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  gone  down  60 

perrent. 

ThAt  situation  dldn  t  Just  happen.  As 
v:ix\f  <.'  V  u  Know,  we  have  inarte  a  real  ef- 
r.  ri.  and  it  has  been  eflective.  to  keep  down 
t;-.<  r.Ktji  of  agrtctiltural  service;  to  avoid 
.  •  erl.inping  wherever  possible:  to  ci.se  any 
•.rf>  l.vpholes  and  In  every  way  to  be  good 
,  1--  !<i:  in.";     and    stewards    ol     the     puMic  s 

r  bf  iierlecrly  honest.  1  wish  that  w  had 
•;.•'  :r,>>r.s  to  iiv  a  numLer  a'.  lm:-ortant  Jobe 
*■'  .  .not  now  do  A  good  deal  of  iht  re- 
:  in  in  cost  I  have  mentioned  h.is  seen 
:  J  •  :r  lie  ectnomy  that  we  have  lea.-ned 
.-  v  •  rjrlng  about  through  experlrnce. 
Bnr  vsp  h.ive  lost  some  gi.xxl  people  because 
i;:.v  ci  lid  n>!t  be  paid  as  much  for  piuac 
dcrv;  •»>  Ls  they  could  get  from  private  mdus- 
tr.  '.  -.rr-  n  •  :ib:c  to  go  ahead  aa  fan  as 
w-  ::  I'd  -si'h  the  job  of  soil  conservation, 
r  -:;.^  's  .1'  n'  t  yet  ha-  e  as  much  prote.iion 
,.:.!  >■  i  "W  prices  Ab  they  are  entitled  •  j  on 
:.i:-  [J  I.. us  of  their  c mtribution  to  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  the  Nation,  ^kirae 
farmers  d  i  r<  '  have  enough  credit  to  pn- 
duce  at  peak  eiBciency  Parmer  coopers ttves 
are  t.oi  receiving  adequate  service.  Mure 
scientific  research  would  repay  the  cost  :nany 
times  u'.  er 

<  I",  'he  other  band,  we  all  recognize  .here 
•ir**  MnnU!  to  the  amount  of  money  that  can 
■  •■  .■■«:;  :;;  ,i;  y  particular  year.  The  Con- 
grts.s  decides  what  those  limits  are,  an  i  the 
L>ef  irimeal  ol  Agriculture  will  do  its  best 
-.  :  n  those  limits.  What  really  counts  Is 
the  iver-ail  strength  of  America.  But  et  us 
never  f  Tget  that  agriculture  has  a  great 
part  'o  play  In  making  America  strong. 

.\.:ric'alture  face?  a  bigger  Job  in  tte  fu- 
tur>>  than  we  have  ever  faced  In  the  fjast. 
There  was  a  time  when  people  who  lived  on 
larnifl  needed  to  produce  only  enough  for 
theni-'eives  and  a  little  bit  more.  They 
bt^ught  very  few  manufactured  gocxls.  so 
they  didn't  need  much  cash:  and  citiei  were 
sm.ii;  compared  to  farm  population,  ic  the 
cities  didn't  need  to  buy  very  muct  In 
c'jii.  u'al  days  perhaps  6  percent  of  ti^c  na- 
tional farm  production  moved  from  farm  to 
city  .■\nd  in  the  years  when  these  cclonles 
became  the  United  States  the  population  of 
o-:r  -Ai'.'.;?  country  was  Just  about  twi'e  the 
population  of  South  Carolina  now.  It  'vas  no 
trdubie  feeding  that  few  people  froti  this 
ereut  land.  Hunting  alone  could  play  :i  large 
pari . 

But  we  have  grown.  Our  standard  of  living 
has  riiien  Our  way  of  life  has  changet  dras- 
ticali)  It  is  more  Important  today  ^at  a 
nni:  ne  .lOle  to  use  a  telephone  than  he  he 
..'' -  ■  sMls  a  deer.  It  Is  more  imrortant 
m.i:  ne  iiaow  how  to  use  fertilizer  anc  mod- 
ern Kirm  equipment  than  that  he  know 
whun   w:;d   roots   and   berries  are   ed.ble. 

N'dvv  .i  -..-ry  small  proportion  of  our  ptople 
g:  w  tiieir  Lwn  food.  Most  of  the  pec  jle  are 
.ios*..'Jteiy  dependent  upon  others  -upon 
farmer,-) — for  their  food  and  much  else  Thia 
trtnd  LS  continuing  and  nobody  can  t.  U  how 
fir  :•  w;!!  g  .  Our  national  popula.ion  la 
rising .  I  am  sure  that  we  can  we  I  take 
c^re  of  our  people  for  many  years  ahe  d.  but 
to  pr  vide  them  wltii  food  f.nd  a  good  stand- 
arc:  cf  living  will  require  that  farn.ers  be 
very  productive. 

AHhough  from  time  to  time  we  may  have 
what  l(x)ks  like  surpluses,  in  the  longer 
I  t;.;  Ae  will  need  ju.st  about  all  li^  e  pro- 
du  '..,11  we  can  gel.  We  may  from  ■  Ime  to 
time  need  io  cut  down  on  some  Item  :o  pro- 
duce more  ol  another;  but  the  Job  of  leeding 
this  mijihty  NaUon  will  require  ou  best 
«fT  .its  With  allowances  for  «hort-tl  ae  dis- 
turUanccfe.  basically  It  means  that  thi  fiirm- 
er  5  market  is  assured  for  a  long  way  a  lead. 
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Today  our  papulation  Is  between  150.000- 
000  and  155.000.000  people.  I  am  told  that  in 
25  years  It  could  well  l)e  200.000.000  peojrte. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  it  will  be. 

B^jt  this  Is  sure:  The  farmer,  who  used  to 
be  in  the  majority  because  almost  everybody 
had  to  be  a  farmer.  Is  now  In  the  minority. 

He  Ls  a  specialist:  and  hla  Industry  Is  the 
only  great  Industry  In  the  Nation  that  ia 
organized  on  family  lines.  It  U  the  only 
great  Indtistry  in  the  Nation  In  which  the 
wcsrker  and  his  family  live  amidst  the  means 
of  production  and.  In  moet  cases,  own  those 
means  of  production.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that 
Is  famous  as  a  seedbed  for  the  finest  kind  of 
citizenship. 

In  a  very  real  way  the  changes  that  have 
come  to  your  agriculture  In  Anderson  County 
are  the  changes  that  have  come  to  agricul- 
ture everywhere. 

The  new  agriculture  has  not  sprung  spon- 
taneously from  the  soil,  full-grown.  It  has 
been  built.  It  has  been  built  by  farmers  out 
of  their  own  intelligence  and  hard  work  and 
by  the  whole  people  of  thia  Nation,  who  have 
provided  the  services  needed  by  agriculture. 
That  service  Is  exemplified  In  Anderson 
County  by  this  splendid  building  that  we  are 
now  dedlcatl  ig. 

Does  It  seem  a  little  strange,  to  you.  that 
today  we  dedicate  this  btUlding  which  has 
been  finished  and  In  use  for  2  years?  Does  it 
seem  strange  to  you  that  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  should  come  now.  after  the  build- 
ing has  been  In  tise  for  hundreds  of  busy 
days,  by  thousands  of  busy  people? 

I  think  It  Is  altogether  apjx'oprtate  that 
we  shovild  take  part  In  this  ceremony  now — 
that  we  should  gather  here  for  the  ceremony. 
We  might  cut  a  rlbtxin  stretched  across  the 
open  door  of  this  building,  symbolising  its 
opening  to  the  public,  bttt  it  has  been  open 
for  a  long  time. 

We  might  go  through  any  ceremony,  re- 
garding this  building  and  Its  service  to  your 
county,  but  that  la  not  essential  to  the  trus 
situation. 

In  a  sense,  as  It  seemis  to  me,  a  building 
cannot  be  dedicated.  By  Itself,  this  buUdlng 
is  no  more  than  an  aggregation  of  minerals 
and  wood  and  other  materials.  For  itaelf 
alone,  the  building  would  never  be  worth 
building. 

What  you  people  of  Anderson  Cotmty  btiilt. 
when  you  made  this  agricultural  center,  wiis 
not  Just  a  building,  but  an  instrument  of 
human  purpoee;  you  made  It  easier  for  peo- 
ple to  vrork  together  better. 

It  ts  not  the  roof,  but  the  people  It  shel- 
ters: not  the  floor,  but  the  people  who  walk 
on  that  floor;  not  the  telephones,  but  the 
people  who  call  and  those  who  answer  the 
telephones:  not  this  fine  architecture.  t>ut 
the  people  of  the  county  for  whom  It  stands. 
So,  as  we  come  to  dedicate  this  building, 
we  come  rather  to  dedicate  something  that 
Ls  renewed  each  morning  with  the  rising 
of  the  sun:  something  that  Is  greater  than 
iny  building.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
the  strength  that  can  build  buildings,  and 
will  in  time  outgrow  them,  however  big  and 
fine  they  are.  We  have  come  to  dedicate 
ourselves. 

The  human  purposes  of  proud  men  staiul- 
ing  upright  In  the  light  ci  day,  of  strong 
men  who  wiU  defend  the  things  they  hold 
dear,  of  freemen  for  whom  freedom  Is  a  way 
of  living  dearer  than  life  itself — these  are 
the  purposes  we  have  come  to  dedicate. 

Nothing  we  might  say  or  do  here  could 
deepen  the  dedication  this  building  has  al- 
ready received,  lex  it  has  had  the  ctedicatkm 
of  daily  use.  the  dedication  of  life  Itself. 

Par  the  dedication  of  men  and  women 
living  upright  Uvea,  to  the  noble  purposes 
of  all  mankind,  is  the  true  dedicatlfui  of  this 
buiidiu^.  and  of  Uila  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  W*SHIWGTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATUS 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1951 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  at  its  Paris  meeting  in 
December  1948  adopted  the  Genocide 
Convention.  On  June  16. 1949,  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  was  submitted  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification,  and  was  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

In  the  August  1951  issue  of  the  Ro- 
tarian.  I  r«id  an  article  by  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Holman  on  the  subject:  Should  ths 
United  States  Ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty?  Because  the  Genocide  Treaty 
may  be  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  the  Senate  at  some  future 
date,  I  bebeve  that  the  written  obsecra- 
tions by  Mr.  Holman  will  be  of  real  inter- 
est to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
to  every  reader  of  the  Cowcressionm. 

RSCOKO. 

Mr.  Prank  E.  Holman  Is  a  ptist  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  is  presfently  a  member  of  :he  Com- 
mission for  Peace  and  Law  Through 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Holman  is  a  re- 
spected and  prominent  resident  in  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  He  is  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican. I  am  deeply  pleased  to  offer  his 
views  on  an  important  question  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimou>  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Holman  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoiii. 

There  being  no  oblecticm,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 
Baovus  TBM  Vmrat  Srans  RiTtrr  th«  Gnto- 

cwm  TMtATT?— No:  It  Is  a  Uttus.  Ba*»cw.i; 

Sats  Ptajoc  E.  HoucAw 

In  1949  a  Human  Rights  Commission  was 
appointed  as  «,  subagency  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
Mrs,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  made  its  Chair- 
man. Early  in  1947  thia  Commission  an- 
nounced that  it  proposed  to  draft  a  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  a  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights.  A  Uttle  later  it  took  up  the 
matter  of  formulating  a  genocide  conven- 
tion. 

What  is  "genodde"?  The  word  iras  coined 
by  a  Yale  professor,  a  Polish  refugee.  Trans- 
lated into  simple  Anglo-Saxon,  it  means 
"race  killing."  It  goe«  without  saying  tbat 
all  decent  men  and  women  art  opposed  to 
any  progranr,  oOclal  or  otherwlst ,  which  con- 
templates the  destruction  of  a  racial  group 
In  whole  or  in  part-  But  out  of  this  gener- 
aUty  of  the  t«-m  "genocide"  t.  whole  new 
class  of  individual  crimes  is  to  be  created. 
Acts  are  made  punishable  which  are  not  only 
purely  domestic  in  character,  but  public  ofll- 
cials  as  well  as  private  dtlaeiis  are  to  be 
made  amenable  to  Intematioiial  tribunals 
for  a  variety  of  ill -defined  and  ambiguous 
so-called  acts  of  genodde — to  tte  extent  tbat 
the  causing  of  mental  barm  to  a  member  of 
a  gttmp.  or  complicity  In  ao  doing,  is  an  act 
ot  gisnoclde. 

The  United  Nations  Assembly  at  Its  Paris 
meeting  in  December  1948  adspted  a  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Htunan  R^ts.    In  the 


dying  botirs  of  the  same  sessloa  of  tbe  As- 
sembly, at  wbVch  the  declaraUon  was  passed. 
tht  Genocide  Convention  was  hurrtedly 
adopted.  At  the  time  little  or  no  publicity 
was  given  the  matter  by  tbe  United  States 
Department  of  Stat*.  On  June  ift.  19*9.  the 
Genocide  Convention  was  submitted  by  the 
President  to  the  United  States  Senate  for 
ratification  and  referred  to  tbe  Pcreign  Be- 
lations  Ounnilttee. 

At  a  bearing  In  January  1950  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Porelgn  RelatloDS 
Committee  members  of  the  American  Bar 
AssocUtion  osmmittee  on  peace  and  law 
through  United  Nations  appeared  and  sub- 
mitted reasons  and  arguments  agaiiist  its 
ratiflcatiwn.  polnUng  out  the  serious  loop- 
holes m  its  ccmtent.  tbe  faUure  of  its  lan- 
gtiage  to  include  "genocide"  committed  by 
governments — aa.  for  example,  tbe  liquida- 
tion of  poUtical  groups  in  Russia  and  Rus- 
sian satellite  countries — and  tbe  dangerous 
effect  of  the  document  on  basic  American 
rights  if  ratified  »*y  the  United  States  as  a 
treaty. 

It  should  be  kept  tn  mbid  that  In  nearly 
all  natiotis  except  the  United  Btttes,  even 
after  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  e.*<sh  par- 
ticular govenunent  may  deddc  when  and 
to  what  extent.  If  at  all,  it  Is  rwdy  to  Im- 
plement the  treaty  by  tbe  passage  ot  na- 
tional legislation,  even  thou^ii  the  signa- 
tories have  agreed  generally  to  enact  sticb 
legislation.  The  United  States  is  tbe  only 
Important  country  (except  Prance  and  Mex- 
ico to  some  extent)  that  faces  the  peetillsr 
legal  situation  that  when  a  treaty  ts  rati- 
fied by  our  constitutional  process  (to  wit.  by' 
the  Senate)  its  provisions  become  a  part  of 
the  sii^veme  law  of  tbe  land  witbout  either 
State  or  national  leglslatton. 

Article  VI  <^  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  a  treaty  wben  ratified  be- 
comes 'the  supreme  law  of  the  laxMl" — "any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  at  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  In  tbls 
very  fundamental  respect  tbe  American  Cod- 
stitutton  Is  uniqtie. 

Unfortunately,  those  in  ebarge  ot  attem|]ft> 
Ing  to  "sell"  the  United  Hattocs  fauman- 
rlghts  program,  including  tbe  Genocide  Con- 
vention, to  the  American  pec^de  have  daoeen 
to  disregard  this  distinction.  TTiey  persist 
In  dlaeuaslng  treaty  (^ligations  as  tbougb 
the  effect  of  a  treaty  were  tbe  same  In  Amer- 
ica as  la  other  countries. 

Tliey  undertake  to  clinch  tltetr  position 
by  pointing  out  that  oartala  proposed 
treaties,  like  the  Genocide  Convwation,  con- 
tain a  provision  binding  the  parties  '*to  enact 
In  accordance  wlt.b  their  respectlvt  constlta- 
tions  necessary  legislation  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty,"  and  they  argue  that  tbki  leaves 
each  signatory  country  fr?*  to  put  the  teeatj' 
provtslons  tn  effect  or  not.  as  each  country 
may  determine.  Such  a  claoee  does  not  and 
cannot  operate  that  way  In  tbe  United  States. 
Tbe  position  taken  by  certain  lawyers  tn  tbe 
State  Department  with  respect  to  tbls  mat- 
ter to  l^ally  falladoas.  beeaiae  no  meb 
treaty  provtslon  can  unwrlta  tbe  self-eseeot. 
tng  effect  of  article  71  of  our  Constitotlon. 
under  wliich  no  legislation  is  neeaesary  to 
put  a  treaty  Into  effect. 

Hence,  tf  an  international  agrcemeat  Ufes 
the  Genocide  Convention  Is  rstlfled  as  a 
tr^ty.  It  will  supersede  every  dty  ordinance, 
every  county  ordinance,  every  State  law,  and 
every  State  constitution,  as  well  as  every 
p»deral  statute  on  tbe  same  subject.  This 
has  bena  specifically  decided  in  such  a  recent 
case  as  tbe  Calllomia  aUen  Ismd  ease  Jnpt 
V.  State  of  CaUfomia  (217  Pac.  ad  481 » .  See 
also  Peret  v.  tippoW  (1»«  Pac.  2d  17).  m 
which  case  the  Supreme  Court  at  Caliiomta 
overruled  the  long-estabUsbed  lav  In  tbat 
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Btau  BftiTt  mtSKl  auirrt*f««  Of  ccutm, 
DC  itfnrt  [wiKi  csB  qttuTVl  wtth  U>e  ui- 
counestf  obj«U>e  of  XXm  OtmxiOt  Conrcn- 
ticn — to  wit.  tlM  ovtUvlnf  ai  mam  murder 
of  fraupi  of  paopic — bm  tb«  prcaent  docu- 
in«Dt  u  to  dnwn  that  tt  doM  not  spply  to 
i:quktatts«  potltkal  group*  m  *>n«oDc« 
of  Um  stata  "  Bcocc.  tt  don  not  apply  to 
g«DocM«  M  pnctioed  by  StaUn  ta  Rxanla  or 
In  ihm  RoHtan  satcUKe  couacrlea  In  draft- 
tif  arctda  IX  at  the  cooTuitlOQ  aod  tn  order 
to  appoaa*  tba  >t— larn.  g«»o£M«  waa  lim- 
ited to  "aationaL  athnlrai.  racial,  or  rclici- 
cus  croapi.'*  The  political  group  vma 
omlttad.  UBdw  tlM  RuKlan  taduiiique  of 
mttacfctng  political  froopt  ms  "enemlm  of 
the  Btate  "  feno  Jd*  occurs  uuX  wUl  oontmue 
to  oecw  CO  tba  tfaaorjr  tbat  aucii  llquldatioa 
It  not  far  ttoe  purpoae  of  deatroyl&g  "na- 
tiooal.  alihnical.  ndal.  or  reUsloua  croupa." 

■aaea.  dtctatora  caa  alca  tba  OanocUte 
Cumwtmtkan  with  eomplcta  tnunnntty.  AH 
ttMj  aaad  to  do  >a  to  daaatfy  a  particular 
fronp  M  "cnaialaa  of  tba  state."  Oeorfe  A. 
F\nch,  of  Washlnctos.  a  niembT  of  tbf 
Cjmmsnf  OB  Kaea  and  Law  tbroi^ 
United  RatSoBa  eC  tba  Amcrleaii  Bar  Aaaod- 
atk»  aad  etfltor  ib  cbicf  ot  tba  Amerlcao 
J-urami  at  lattamatteoal  Law.  teaullcd  before 
t  :e  Senate  '^ite%n  Ralatk>aa  subconmilttee 
m  Janoary  UCO: 

"Tba  Oanodda  CcDvantloa  la  an  oiitatand- 
mg  T¥»Tapia  ot  an  tBtcmaiiooal  asreemect 
u  xm  wblcb  tba  pobUe  baa  been  and  is  beln« 
mlslBf  or^Md.  At  fenodde  la  deAnad  in  tbe 
coaimntiaa.  tt  doea  not  appty  to  tbe  maaa 
k.iUji^  aad  deamnituu  of  peoptae  by  totall- 
t«rtan  Kovcmaaasta.  bat  appeaaea  sticb  prv- 
enuEtmta  by  mafciint  it  poaalble  for  tbem  to 
ccaUno*.  am  tbay  are  doing  today  bebind  tbe 
iroa  curtain,  tbe  mooatrooa  treatment  ol 
tiKNaaada  ot  hoaaan  betncs  wbom  tboac 
govaroMaiata  rccatid  aa  cBemlca  of  tbe  Coai- 
mtuUat  ctataa.  •  •  •  Tbere  ia  not  ■> 
word  la  tba  eoaveatlon  wbicb  denctinoei  an 
tb«  aaaa  kUUnc  and  daatrucUon  oi 

Article  I  at  tbe  Convention  commlta  al: 
■tgniatary  ■•*t*^~*  *Xo  pnrvant  and  to  pun- 
tab**  t"******"  "wwnttted  in  tlma  at  pcaat 
or  la  ttmm  of  war."  Tberafore.  12  tba  United 
Bvaf  ratttaa  tba  OanveatloD.  tt  wtU  bis 
eoauBtnad  fea  fo  ^  var  to  pravent  fmortdo 
la  ataaa  diattat  country,  aa.  for  eimmplt. 

Tbe  definite  obO^tka  la  to  prtvaat  anil 
puaMi  vnoeMa  ■baiatai  It  appaara  ia  tbis 
ta  ctill.-  racial,  and  reUfloui 
or  la  aattnnal  aad  tdaolonlcal  atmc- 
Tbla  would  raqtilra  a  ptuuadiua  of 
Lntarfaraaee  In  tba  Intansal  aSaira  of  otbcr 
natk»a.  and  ta  tba  caaa  of  eountriaa  able  tn 
m,  acKb  aa  Ruaala.  wool! 


Tha  Oonventkm  tnvadaa  tba  Aeld  off  dc- 
iBaatte  law  aa*!  ebaofaa  and  niiniflaa  i 
tic  law.  Xa  bla  latter  at  traaaaattxal  to 
daat  Itwaaa.  Jaaaea  K.  Webb.  Actln« 
taiy  off  Stata.  qtaotad  tba  Unltad  atataa  raf- 
ttatt^   on   tbe    Unttad    Pssloaa    Lar^ 


-U  aa  ladltldual  la  murdafad  by  aaatb<« 
tadindnal.  <w  by  a  troop,  wliatbar  ooBBpoaad 
off  private  dtlaana  or  Ooaanuaent  oAelala.  iia 
off  a  ptan  or  wttb  tba  Inteat  to  daatrcy 
off  tba  froupa  aaaaaaratad  la  artlda  II. 
lecal  ertme  off  gatwclda  la 
aa   tba   mualdpal-law 

taat  to  daetroy"  mean?    Waa 
rtou  la  Dacrott  and 
tn  OcoTflar    Wm  it 
dTO  war  in  CbinaT    la  bordar  , 
and  PaklataaY    Axa  ? 
to  atop  genodda  wber-  ^ 
tta  world  and  baaa  •  avlea  ' 

that  tn  Korea? 
A.  Vlneb  taattflad  before  tba 
Subcommittee  ia 
to  dastrcy'  mnO.  "mental 


"C«n  It  b*  fUCcesifuU?  deu;etl  :hft*  -«'»:•■- 
gaticr.  laws  air  su5<-ep?;ble  of  rx>ir..:  ,:>•- 
nc-ucced  as  causlr.*?  mental  harir.  :■  :\'.':  ::'•:-:- 
ber*  of  tbe  (froup  airalnst  wfcirli  «ucti  ..i*i 
dtscrtmlnate''  M;r.:T:fy  gr  •.;  ~  ;r.  ■  ^.is  ccuii- 
tTT  SLT*  vs«v3rousiy  s*clt:r-){  '.  a.-.ve  such  d:s- 
cnminaijrn  abolished  by  Fedcrul  ie<'..<Uti>:n 
Can  th«re  be  .*r.|  rtmu'-v.^'Qie  dou.'~.t  tli.'.t  iT 
Congress  fails  :<:  er..ic:  t^;c  c.vil-r'.gh:*  laws 
r.  ?w  being  ur^ed  up«"n  ;*  ar.rf  if  this  C"r.vf>::- 
xicn  If  ratified  as  subni!tt«l.  mt-mbers  f  'l.f 
a2?cted  (jtrcups  w.il  be  In  n  \>  fA'.cv.  •■"  -fvii 
leij*.!  relief  en  the  ground  'hat  •.-'.<  s^-ra.lr-d 
Crenoctde  Con^?*nt;Gn  has  supersedrU  ull 
State  lesrlslation''"' 

When  Is  "meutal  harm  "  ?erV  ';.■«,  ■*■^.r'■.■,  is 
r  hjarmfu;  and  when  is  r.  ;..y  nso;.t.i. '  N  > 
Ainerjcsia  judge  ^v  jury  '*•'..'.  tx>  the  ,.'.  t 
arbiter  ci  ttat  questjcn  It  *;r.  be  a:is-A'->r''il 
filially  by  iht  Interr.aticina;  Cc-urt  of  Ju^'-.-.'-i 
if  the  United  States  Senate  ratiftes  this  cn- 
vention  as  a  treaty  Thus,  the  Intertiatjcniil 
Court  erf  Juatlce  Is  In  a  p«.'«;tion  to  deternnine 
wuen  an  American  citizen  shculd  te  j;:;;: - 
Khed — a  prerotjatlve  up  till  now  reserved 
e.tcluaiveiy  to  our  own  La'*s  and  our  own 
courta. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  if  ratified  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  freedom  :f  speech  in  the 
United  States,  for  article  III  sets  frrth  th.it 
incltenient  to  genocide  '  and  "complicity  la 
gcnodde"  la  punlffcab'e  as  genocide  .\ji  i  > 
this,  tbe  Amerlcen  Bar  Associati-n  ccm- 
mittee  en  peace  ?nd  'aw,  tlir:',i'-:h  Uiated 
NaUona.   made  the  following  observatim 

"Tills  was  adopted  in  spite  of  repeated  lib- 
Jections  of  the  United  States  representative 
that  It  was  a  plain  infrmsrement  -f  fre-?'!  ri 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  Who 
shall  Judge  If  pollticai  speeches  are  ir.ci'e- 
ment  to  genocide?     (An  Internanonal  rr.urt  ) 

"Who  shall  Judge  as  to  freed*  m  if  the 
preaa?  As  a  preveuiion  of  j<ei;u:<cide  shall 
cenaors  he  provided  by  the  State?  Rep:t- 
scntativea  of  mAny  countries  lii.>isted  that  .ts 
between  genocide  and  freedom  Df  speech  .md 
freedom  of  tbe  pr?ss.  the  latter  must  ^i  »> 
way.  The  position  of  cur  represecMtr.'s 
seemed  to  be  incomprehensible  to  ma::v  f 
them.  Tbe  representarive  of  the  Un:>d 
States  boldly  said  that  genocide  should  st.  u 
where  firedom  of  speech  begins  He  warned 
the  other  nations  more  than  once  tha'  ::.- 
elusion  of  Incitement  to  genc<ide  wcuid  i re- 
sent an  obstacle  to  the  ratiilcatir-n  -..'.  the 
convention  by  his  country  j  Nevertheles*. 
tbla  prOTlalon  was  retained  to  appease  the 
views  ot  other  countries  ! 

"If  the  effort  to  promote  human  ri?ht,s  in 
the  world  is  to  mean  anything,  it  would  >ee:n 
to  be  eaaentlal  that  freedom  'f  speech  .^nd 
freedom  of  the  pr*ss  be  preserved,  and  'hat 
no  treaty,  no  matter  what  its  purp«Me  whic*i 
seeks  to  deny  thoee  rights,  should  be  rcn- 
sidcred  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  Sta-e*  " 

Under  article  VI  a  specific  provlsirn  is 
ssade  for  the  trial  of  American  citizens  l-i 
courts  in  other  countries,  and  under  article 
Vn  for  eitarditlon  to  a  foreign  Jurisdlcicn 
If  tbe  United  States  ratifies  this  trenty  it 
wtn  mean  that  we  have  agreed  to  set  up 
the  machinery  for  extraditing  Americans 
charged  witu  genocide  and  for  shipping 
tbcm  overaeas  to  be  tried  for  acts  committed 
In  tbetr  own  home  towns,  and  this,  it  has 
been  pointed  out.  may  be  for  as  little  a.s 
having  been  charged  with  inflictang  "mental 
baRB**  on  a  "national,  ethical,  r;*cUl.  ur  rell- 
floua  group  "  I:  may  even  menn  that  the 
teiUnf  of  a  story  reflecting  on  the  charac- 
tarlatlcs  of  a  particular  racial  group  may  be 
treated  aa  tafllctlng  "mental  harm"  or  as 
'incitement  to  genocide  " 

Tha  Oenodda  Conveatiun  may  be  brtefiy 
cbsraetarlaed  m  follows: 

Plrat.  tt  falia  aa  to  Its  primary  purpone  of 
preventing  gcaodde  committed  by  Oovern- 
mact  and  baaca  ta  a  document  uf  appe<is«- 
BMnt  aa  far  as  Ru%la  and  other  dictat  r 
nations  are  concerned 

Second.  It  commits  tha  United  St.i'<'«<  t  ) 
j|0  to  war.  if  neceaaary.  to  prevent  g«uv;CiUe 


.-\ 


V   'h-\i;,t   part  of  the  world  whe 
. fTh  .  :  ,iny  "iiiittonii!.  ethnical,  rai 

: :^   u;r',iup  '    are   being   killed. 

:'  :     ;-    !:,v,:ules.    changes,    and    m 
u-  i:.  .,1'*  as  herlcfiire  exclusively 
:    .:»■']   'jv  r.ur  own  Congress,  cur  own 
:•  -        t",j:es    diid  cur  own  courts. 

h.  u:-,h,  it  threatens  the  Amerlcar 
'  ■  ;.  t  :  :rffdv,im  cf  spcecii  and  uf  pi 
.'    -i.'  ■.:.-efci  ':y  -iir  Blli  of  Rights. 

t ::":,,    1*    Ueiiies    Americans    the    rl| 
'"•    '.-i"i:1    ;;i    tnt>ir  own  C':>urt&  and   tht 
;:.-,    k<'    .-.i;.-!!  .saleguards   as   trial    b 
,;   rr' s.-r..pt:on  of  innocence  uutU 
ijuilty. 

Because  of  tl-.e  f.ore'-j'-ing  consider 
t  .€  Cienoclde  Cunvention  is  an  outst. 
i\ampie  of  emotional  internatlonalii 
1  i'jse  and  hurried  draftsmanship.  As  p 
■  ut  by  'h"  American  Bar  Assoclai: 
should  certainly  not  be  ratified  by  the 
S'.iie.?   .Senate. 
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Cooceriiia|[  Honor  in  Public  LiJ  e 


FXTENSTON  OF  REMARKJ? 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHAFT 

or   INDUNA 

IN    THF   SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6.  195. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
'inanimou.s  consent  to  have  prinied  in 
'!.e  .Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  aidress 
delivered  by   former  President  Heriaert 

Hoover  m  De.s  Moine.s,  Iowa,  on  ''hurs- 
fiay.  .Aimvi.'^t  30.  1951 

There  bein,e;  no  objection,  the  aidress 
".vas  ordtTPd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a,>    I'OilO'A'S: 

I   am   indebted  to  the   Governor,   t  le   leg- 

ia'iir»"  and  the  people  of  my  natlv  State 
:  r  \  r;  ist  clisinguished  honor  at  th  s  cele- 
■  ratii  .-i      f   I  i-A-.i  s  centennial. 

1:-  ;  =  •'.■  :  ,!;:  .seric-us  national  si  uation 
I  •*■  uld  like  on  this  occasion  to  review  a  few 
t.-'.ir.ei.  for  y(>u  to  think  about.  Tl  ey  are 
r:-..Aii.!y  related  to  honor  in  public  U  e.  Let 
rr.e  .say  at  once  that  honor  is  not  he  ex- 
c.  isive  property  ol  any  pollticai  part  ■. 

I  ma-/  start  with  the  Idea  that  all  tl  Ings  in 
e  verriir.ent  which  bear  the  prefix  "n  ^w"  are 
:.i>t  :;e<-es.'=arily  new.  They  may  no  all  of 
tneni  even  b*'  t'lxxj.  Truly  every  gei  eratlon 
ci:,sc'jver'<  the  world  all  new  again  am  knows 
:•  can  i.'nprove  it  It  ts  a  good  thi  ig  that 
t-iey  d  > — or  our  race  would  shrink  In  vitality 
a:i'i  i^rown  setiile 

Earh  >;eneritiun  also  wants  to  find  out  for 
:--<*!r  'l-.a^  the  stove  is  hot.  A  rerewal  of 
tliar  Si  Tt  n(  information  Is  valuable. 

But  we  have  cverworked  this  word  "new  " 
i:i  trying  to  B:et  out  of  this  age  ol  misery 
f  r  im  our  37  years  of  hot  and  cold  wj  rs,  with 
l:.:er\A'.s  of  hi,  t  and  cold  peace. 

In  ^hi.-*  perKxl  we  have  either  been  cured 
( T  mad."  Dver  new  abcjut  14  times.  ".Ve  have 
lad  the  New  Order,  the  New  Free<;3m.  the 
New  Dav.  tne  New  Era.  the  New  :)utl':!ok, 
thi'  New  Kp.'och.  the  New  Economy,  he  New 
Dh7.;i  the  New  Deal,  the  New  Rellfion,  the 
New  Li;>eralLsiT!.  the  New  War,  anc  several 
v.fw  foreii^n  px  licies  None  of  tht-se  were 
r*"a!ly  new  discoveries. 

Ar.d  the  New  Testament  Is  tco  often 
I  mined  After  each  "new"  we  have  i  relapse 
and  take  another  pill,  labeled  "new  " 

Some  of  these  somethings  "ncie"  have 
v.iiue  T'lo  many  have  been  false  ilgnposts 
on  the  road  of  national  progress.  Some 
pcli:t  -L)  will-c*-w;,sp8  of  security  not  to  be 
had  n  this  earth  Some  lead  th.;  Nation 
<  vtT  the  preclr.'-e  of  Inflation  and  s  )cialLsm. 
bwuie  ju&t  lead  to  the  ;aud  of  ma^<  •believe. 
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Certair  ly  some  of  them  are  tainted  with  un- 
truth and  a  diluted  Intellectual  houesty. 

The  word  "new"  applies  better  to  physical 
thing's  than  to  human  forces.  Indeed  when 
the  sun  n.ses  In  the  morning  we  had  it  aa  a 
new  diy  We  cheer  the  passing  of  the  night. 
But  it  is  a  false  analogy  In  the  march  of 
civilization. 

Most  of  our  chores  for  the  new  day  were 
as6':ned  the  night  before.  Our  abilities  to 
perform  them  were  formed  not  only  last 
year  but  ctr  centuries  or  even  geologic  time. 
If  the  new  day  has  no  link  with  yesterday  "A-e 
would  be  without  know-how  and  morals 
tfxlav  The  loss  of  that  link  can  bring  chaos 
to  the  whole  economic,  the  moral  aiid  the 
.spiritual  world. 

.*N'    .^DJOtJHNMENT  FOB    A    WHTLX 

A-=!  ."sn  .aside.  I  suggest  at  least  we  adjourn 
tryir.sj  t )  m-ike  America  over  Into  some  oth«"r 
shape  until  we  get  out  of  this  cold  or  hot 
war  Od:  present  crisis  Is  dangerous  enough 
to  require  :ie  concentrated  undevlatlng  pur- 
pose  in  Washington. 

Many  of  our  so-called  social  and  economic 
gams  will  go  by  the  board,  anyway,  if  this 
hot  and  cold  war  keeps  up.  After  all.  the 
great  «?c:al  gains  of  the  last  century  were  a 
mixture  cf  llfjerty,  compassion,  unlimited 
meat,  automobiles,  and  washing  machines. 
These  are  at  lea.st  getting  scarcer 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  exercise 
our  muscles  on  "new"  experiments  after 
these  vt.jler.f  changes  i.n  Internationzd  tem- 
perature are  survived.  And  these  programs 
of  making  America  over  add  an  especially 
de.itruc'ive   new — that  Is  new  taxes. 

Think  about  It. 

LET   rs   rSE  THX   WORD    "OID  '   ONCE  IK    A    WHTL« 

The  practical  thing  we  can  do  if  we  really 
want  to  make  the  world  over  again  is  to 
try  out  the  word  "old  "  for  a  while  There 
are  some  old  things  that  made  this  country. 

There  is  the  old  virtue  of  religious  faith. 

There  are  the  old  virtues  of  Integrity  and 
the  whole  truth. 

There  is  the  old  virtue  of  Inborruptible 
service  and  honor  In  public  office 

There  are  the  old  virtues  of  economy  In 
government,  of  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  In- 
dividual liberty. 

There  are  the  old  virtues  of  patriotism, 
real  love  of  country,  and  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice for  It. 

These  old  Ideas  are  very  inexpensive. 
They  even  would  help  win  hot  and  cold  wars. 

I  realize  that  such  suggestions  will  raise 
that  cuss  word  "reactionary."  But  some  of 
these  old  things  are  slipping  badly  in  Ameri- 
can life.  And  If  they  slip  too  far.  the  lights 
will  go  out  of  America,  even  If  we  win  these 
cold  and  hot  wars. 

Think  about  It. 

THX  rUCHT  nOM   HONOR 

We  might  explore  some  of  the  things  that 
have  happened  to  the  old  virtues  of  integrity, 
truth,  and  honor  in  public  life.  During  the 
recent  past  we  have  had  a  flood  of  exposures 
by  congressional  committees,  by  State  legis- 
latures, by  grand  Juries  in  scores  of  cities, 
and  the  press. 

A  few  days  more  than  175  years  ago.  the  56 
Members  of  the  Continental  Congrsss  of  the 
United  States  unanimously  declared  a  pro- 
gram of  action  and  certain  principles  of 
American  life.  The  concluding  words  of  the 
declaration  are  a  pledge  of  our  sacred  honor. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  56  founding 
fathers,  from  their  invisible  presence  in  our 
congressional  Halls,  would  say  about  the 
procession  of  men  in  responsible  jxxsltion 
who  have  come  before  Its  committees  of  this 
day.  What  would  they  have  thought  of  the 
"sacred  honor"  of  the  S-percenters,  mink 
coats,  deep  freezers,  and  free  hotel  bills? 
Or  favoritism  in  Government  loans  and  Gov- 
ernnent  contracts?  Or  faUurea  to  prcwecute 
evildoers  who  spread  canc«rDUs  rackets  and 
gambling  rings  with  their  train  of  bribed 
offlciaU? 


But  I  am  less  concerned  at  «tf?aUng  public 
money  than  with  the  far  mon'  destructive 
forms  of  dishonor.  What  would  the  founding 
fathers  have  thought  of  those  ^fho  coquette 
with  traitorshlp'  Or  of  secre*  and  disas- 
trous commitments  of  our  Nation  which 
were  denied  at  the  time?  Or  aigh  offlciais 
under  oath  contradicttng  each  other  as  lo 
facts?  Or  the  failure  to  keep  promises  to 
the  people'  Our  civilization  moves  forward 
on  promises  that  are  kept. 

We  thus  have  a  cancerous  growth  of  In- 
tellectual dishonesty  in  public  life  which  Is 
mostly  beyond  the  law.  One  of  its  chief 
Instruments  is  corrupt  propaganda.  There 
has  been  such  propaganda  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  our  own  deslgn?d  to  get  us 
Into  war.  Then  we  have  the  propaganda  to 
keep  up  our  pep.  Then  the  ha  alt  continues 
in  peacetime.  And  some  pressure  groups 
have  learned  this  trick  to  get  soaiethlng  they 
ought  not  to  have. 

The  mildest  form  of  corrupt  propaganda 
Is  a  process  of  persuasive  par:  truths.  .At 
times  it  even  rises  to  the  high  moral  levels 
cf  selling  snake  oil 

But  the  mallgnan':  form  o!  propaganda 
spreads  deadly  poisons.  Its  jrc'Ceas  Is  to 
create  suspicion,  hate,  and  fear  Its  purpose 
is  less  to  persuade  than  to'  conceal  truth 
and  to  crush  opposition. 

The  machinery  of  propaganda  is  made  of 
standardized  gadgets  by  which  vcu  can  de- 
tect it. 

One  of  these  standard  gadgets  Is  slogans. 
They  freeze  the  real  process  cf  thought. 

If  you  will  examine  the  t^/o-score  loud 
slogans  created  during  this  last  third  of  a 
century,  you  will  find  most  of  them,  like  the 
"apples  of  Sodom,"  have  turned  to  bitter 
ashes  In  our  national  mouth.  Mosl.  of  them 
became  ripe  in  a  year  or  two,  :iome  lasted  a 
little  longer.  Some  very  new  ones  are  al- 
ready turning  moldy. 

One  of  these  gadgets  is  to  create  fear  by 
describing  the  horrors  of  ini  asioa  of  the 
United  States  by  foreign  armies.  This  one 
always  arises  to  its  maximum  decibel  when 
pressuring  legislation  and  elections.  While 
aircraft  can  cxime  our  way  no  armies  on 
earth  can  land  en  our  shores. 

Another  gadget  is  to  give  new  meaning  to 
old,  simple  and  well-understocd  expressions 
until  the  integrity  of  our  language  Is  pol- 
luted. The  term  "liberalism '  has  turned 
pink  Inside.  The  term  "welfare"  never  be- 
fore meant  the  "welfare  state"  with  its  red 
or  pink  colors.  The  Chinese  Communists 
were  not  "agrarian  liberals."  From  that  per- 
version of  truth  alone,  we  suffered  a  glgantii 
defeat  of  freemen  in  China. 

You  can  test  malignant  propaganda  fron 
another  of  Its  gadgets.  That  ts  the  smear 
This  gadget  has  wide  potency.  When  S£r.  X 
presents  an  inconvenient  fact  or  argument 
the  propagandists  can  simplify  matters  bj 
pointing  out  that  he  was  once  a  banker  oi 
was  fined  for  speeding.  With  this  gadget 
you  can  get  your  opponent  either  way  in  the 
international  field  by  just  suggesting  he  is 
an  appeaser,  or  a  warmongei,  or  an  isola- 
tionist. On  the  issue  of  Goveinnxent  spend- 
ing, he  can  be  flattened  out  by  calling  him 
an  Inflationist  or  he  is  agairst  the  under- 
dog. If  he  comments  on  <;ither  side  of 
ideological  matters,  you  can  defeat  him  go- 
ing or  conung  by  calling  him  a  Fascist,  or  a 
reactionary,  or  a  fellow  travi,»ler.  or  Just  a 
red  herring. 

There  is  still  anothn  of  th<-8e  propaganda 
gadgets.  That  is  to  squelch  debate  by  cries 
for  xmlty.  UnKy.  The  implication  is  that 
the  citizen  is  disloyal  to  his  country  if  he 
disagrees  with  the  powers  thit  be. 

I  suggest  that  these  are  not  operations  o£ 
rugged  intellectual  honesty.  They  are  at- 
tempts to  coem  men  into  the  intellectual 
concentration  camp  named  "Fear."  Tbaaa 
gadgeta  have  been  very  handy  tools  for  mak- 
Ing  America  over  into  these  14  new  varletlei 
and  getting  us  Into  hot  and  cold  ware. 

Think  about  It. 


UNVKILrNG   XaDTK    IT    DSBATC 

It  ts  diiBcult  enough  to  (tebate  against  tha 
gadgets  of  propagand.i.  But  there  is  some- 
thing worse  That  la  the  concealment  erf 
truth  and  commitments.  I  am  not  here  dis- 
cussing our  foreign  policies.  But  may  I  aak 
you  a  question? 

Does  anybody  believe  that  the  propaganda- 
promoted  foreign  policies  over  the  past  dozen 
years  have  always  been  right?  Or  that  there 
has  always  been  a  disclosure  of  the  whole 
truth? 

For  example,  certain  secret  commitments 
were  entered  into  at  Tehran  and  Yalta 
which  sold  the  freedom  of  half  a  billion  peo- 
ple down  the  river.  They  were  not  disclosed 
to  the  Congress  or  to  the  Amertcsji  people. 
Does  anyone  believe  that,  had  they  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  people  for  debate 
and  to  the  Congress  for  decision,  that  they 
would  ever  have  been  approved?  That  is 
where  we  lost  the  peace  and  wandered  Into 
the  land  of  hot  and  cold  wars. 

Debate  founded  on  the  ftill  disclosure  of 
the  whole  truth  and  free  of  these  gadgeu 
Is  the  stuff  that  can  save  freemen. 

Think   about   it. 

QUE    SACKED    HONOB 

I  would  like  to  explore  this  old  virtue  of 
truth,  integrity,  and  honor  in  public  life  a 
little  further. 

CongTMS  can  well  widen  the  laws  so  as 
to  clutch  the  new  kinds  of  bribes  and  benefits 
they  have  discovered.  But  Congrese  cannot 
reach  Inteilectuai  dishonors. 

Part  truth,  concealment  of  public  commit- 
menu,  propaganda  and  its  gadgets  and  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  laws  are  but  part  of  them. 
and  there  are  group  pressures  "to  get  theirs"* 
which  smell  from  both  the  decay  of  integrity 
and  the  rotting  of  patriotism,  and  some  per- 
sons arrive  at  their  morals  with  a  divining 
rod  tha-i  measures  morals  in  terms  of  votea. 

The  Congress,  from  Its  own  Inqtilrlea,  ia 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  aacrtsd  honor 
cannot  always  be  tested  by  legality  or  en- 
forced by  law.  In  its  fruatratlon,  the  Con- 
gress if,  groping  for  some  sort  of  code  of 
ethics,  which  with  a  prefix  "new"  might 
protect  the  citizen  from  his  own  oOclala.    i 

Might  I  suggest  that  there  are  already  soma 
old  and  tested  codes  of  ethics?  There  ara 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Upunt,  and  the  rules  of  the  game  which  w« 
learned  at  our  mother's  knee. 

Can  a  nation  live  If  theae  are  not  tha  guldea 
of  public  Life? 

Think  It  over. 

r  OtTK   KICBT  TO   COMTUUV 

The  Amertatn  people  have  a  right  to  bitter 
complaint  over  these  dlacloaures  of  dishonor 
In  high  places.  The  duty  of  public  men  in 
this  Republic  Is  to  lead  In  standards  of  Integ- 
rity— both  In  mind  and  money. 

Dishonor  in  public  life  has  a  double  poison. 
When  people  are  dlahocorabla  In  prlvata 
business,  they  InJ'ore  only  thoae  with  wbom 
they  deal  or  their  own  chances  In  the  next 
wcK-ld.  But  when  there  ta  a  lack  of  honor 
In  Government  the  morals  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple are  poisoned. 

The  drip  of  such  poisons  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  dithoncv  in  some  collega  atbletlea 
cr  the  occasxtnal  policeman  on  the  beat. 
But  the  rules  of  the  game  have  been  loosened 
somewhere. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  theae  are  necca- 
sary  evils  In  a  free  govemmant.  or  that  It  ts 
smart  politics.  Tboee  are  deadly  aleeplng 
puis.  No  public  man  can  be  Just  a  little 
crooked.  There  Is  no  etich  tMng  aa  a  no- 
man's-land  between  honesty  and  dishonesty. 
Oiir  strength  is  not  In  polities,  prices,  or 
production,  or  price  controls.  Our  strength 
lies  in  spiritual  coccapta.  It  lies  In  publle 
aenaltlvenesa  to  evil. 

Much  as  the  Congress  has  my  good  wishes, 
something  stronger  than  a  naw  code  of  ethlca 
U  needed  by  America.  Tbe  Issue  Is  decency 
In  public  life  against  indecency. 


A&ISO 
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Uxrution. 
<ha  daacan  art  Uut  «« 
lulcM*  finom  vtuun  by  ctxn- 
«tth  ffvU.    0^  0f  pubUc  totcTinc* 
bctuTtar.    Or  tij  crnleml  »:• 
of  tflBbonor.     TtaM  CTtla  b«T«  de- 
feated naOona  many  Umea  to  buoua  hlstorr. 
Tte  ra^HipUoB  of  manHml  by  Amiirtcji 
vtU  tftpiBt  apon  our  •bility  to  oop*  wttb 
ttaM  cvtk  rtf  bt  bw«  at 
Tlitaik  ataoot  it. 

CUHCLl 

B«t  X  #•  not  vtib  to  Imvrt  fou.  the  n^  i«b- 
bon  of  ay  childhood,  eltb  any  ImpUciiUon 
of  pvalnlHa.  I  «paa>  to  you  (tf  aooif  of 
BOt  because  ot  trustnitica 
tat  to  ur(*  remedy.  Tbc  fact 
that  wm  urn  rltaroaity  wa«Iilne  our  dirty 
tB  tha  opan  la  a  slcn  that  monl 
aMU  sorrlTaa. 

la  our  hearts,  vc  are 
to  the  Ctaator  at  man  who 
In  Amerteaa  aoU  «c  can  ilnd 
and  aptattual  foreaa  which  loake 
In  His  guidanos  we 
ahaU  find  th«  forUttide  to  conact  our  eirtn. 
to  atra^litao  oar  courasa,  to  rcaurrect  the 
aplrtt  that  mMle  our  Amartca  ao  free  and 

to  the  ftrture  I  n«ed  only 

W9  thoofhta  to  my  grai  zdpaienta 

to  thla  State  la  tha  eowtad  wagon. 

my  paranta  toUad  that  t  heir 

al^rt  hava  greater  opportunltlea 

kiiB  thalra.    Hare  they  worshljipcd 

Pt  thay  ttvad  out  their  liTaa  In  the 

t   tapa    at   AmartaaiM.    laey    Ua 

kCh  Iowa  hiBaide. 

taa  thia  Btote  whvc  I  waa 

I  cannot  bat  faal  a  atraacth  that 

tba  daap  roota  la  the  very  aoU 

ataad.    TtHit  atrei^th   In  In 

tooth  aad  daeeot  IMng.    And 


Z  know  AmiTlca 

fiaea  away  ftm  the  maudlin 

■aad  at  uatmth  of  the 

Wa  aanaa  the  traodii  on 

Moral  tadlcoatkia 


Dnlhal 


BZIENBION  OP  RBIARKS 

■OH.  ffiUarr  H.  LEHMAN 

lUUim  8TATB 

i.iHi 


■ttte 
Mr 


Mr.  PrciMent,  on  Fti- 
SI.  Mr.  A^r«haln  CahAn. 
mmvt  UnB  leMttDf  etttens  of  New 
CItr.  ottered  Into  his  eternal  rest 

Mm  tin. 

OUuuo.  an  old  and  dear  friend  of 

had  an  cxtraordtnazily  meful  life. 

a  century  he  waa  an  wrtaTanrtlng 

IB  the  Heidi  of  loitmaUan.  labor. 

and  In  the  flsht  against 

Be  wa«  a  man  of  tmasaal 

andenet^. 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
flf  Itw  SaoQO  an  artide  which 
te  tbf0  Mew  Tork  Thnca  this 
Thoannd 


which  I 
to  Mr.  Alexander 

JcwIihDslljrPor. 

my  hlch 

aadkadnshlp 


"""fit?"" 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  teieffram  wer?  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicosD.  as  follows: 
(From  the   New  Toric    TtrnM   of    3rptor!,b»'r 

6.  1»51| 
TtJf  Thocsajto   Fin   HcwBurs   P*t    Tkibt-t«; 

To    AaaAHAM    Cah*n — M*Tt-«      9rr«rT«Hr 

Ttwot   Among  Tniysz   *t   Ftjwia^L    ^:rB\ui: 

Tom  iDrroB  or  Fokwau) 

A  funer*!  service  f  t  Anriihnm  Cnh'.t;.  rr- 
ttred  editor  of  the  JewlsEi  DiU'.y  F;:rward  w.ia 
held  yesterday  at  173  Fast  Broadw^v.  the 
borne  of  the  newspaper  he  had  headed  for 
mere  than  40  years 

Five  hundred  persons  filled  a  second -fleer 
auditorium  while  10,000  others  Jammed  the 
turrouadlng  street*  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to 
the  SocUllst  leader  and  the  lower  Eivst 
Side's  first  citizen. 

The  simple,  non-religious,  80-minute  serv- 
ice for  Mr.  Cahan,  *ho  died  Friday  night  m 
Beth  Israel  Hospital  at  the  age  of  91.  was 
conducted  by  Alexander  Kjiho.  general  man- 
ager of  the  newspaper 

Long  before  the  service  was  scheduled  to 
begin  at  1  p.  m..  thousands  queued  up  !:i 
front  of  the  1 1-story  newspaper  building 
from  whl(5h  Kr.  Cahan  warred  vigorously 
against  communism,  on  behalf  of  labor  and 
aoclal  reform  and  the  transition  of  largt< 
maseei  of  Jewish  Immigrants  t3  a  new  « ly  of 
life. 

When  the  doors  were  closed  on  the  bCQ 
Inside  the  building.  Deputy  Chief  Inspector 
John  Ferrettl.  In  charge  of  a  detail  ot  30 
policemen,  said  10.000  persons  filled  Strauss 
Square  and  Seward  Park.  They  and  others 
who  took  up  points  of  vantage  in  tenement 
Windows  and  on  fire  escapes  heard  the  service 
throu^  loudspeakers. 

MIX,  WALKS  or  Lirx 

Taken  together  they  were  rep'eser.tativc 
at  every  stratum  of  ofBclal  life  of  other  faiths 
and  every  economic  station  The  stillness 
both  Inaide  and  outside  the  building  was 
broken  by  the  rumble  of  nearby  traffic  and 
the  muted  strains  of  organ  melodies,  hut  the 
people  were  silently  unanimous  in  their  rev- 
erence for  the  man  whose  name  was  a  by- 
word among  hla  own  people 

Hla  oak  eoffln.  blanketed  with  gladioli. 
lilies,  fgnlTai  and  red  roses,  stcxx!  in  the 
center  of  Forward  hall  just  In  front  cf  a 
naaU  stage  crowded  with  floral  displays. 
At  1  p.  m.,  Lasarre  Welner,  the  organist, 
tread  aoftly  on  bis  pedals  and  opened  the 
aeiTlca  with  Chopin's  Funeral  March.  A5e's 
Death,  from  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite  by  Grieg 
followed.  Alexander  Kahn  then  arose  and 
•poke  of  his  former  coUeagtie 

"He  waa  at  the  flrst  to  flght  Communists," 
llr.  Kahn  said.  "Be  was  of  the  first  to  rele- 
gate party  tradition  and  support  Roosevelt. 
His  idealism  was  always  guided  by  a  sense  of 
the  real  and  when  the  Interests  of  the  people 
aad  his  country  came  Into  conflict  with  any 
tradition  or  dogma  be  resolved  In  favor  cf 
the  intereats  of  the  people  " 

Mayor  Impellltterl  said  it  was  his  privilege 
as  Biayor  to  pay  tribute  to  "the  late  great 
Abe  Cahan"  on  behalf  of  the  city's  8.000.000 
people. 

"Hla  was  a  powerful  voice  for  justice  and 
aqtial  opportunity  for  all  men."  the  mayor 
"Oui  troubled  era  will  surely  miss  the 
that  was  Abe  Cahan,  but  bis  works 
and  his  writings  will  susum  us  in  the  Job 
ctf  building  a  better  world  for  everyone  ' 

Ifaurioe  Tobln.  Secretary  of  Labor,  euio- 
fiaad  the  founder  of  the  Forward  as  "a  great 
fighter  for  free  trade-unions  "  He  said  not 
only  Americans,  but  workingmen  through- 
ant  the  worid  "suffered  a  great  loss'*  in  Mr. 
Cahaa^  deeth. 

LAUOIB  roa  AID  TO  LASOB 

rralilBf  Mir.  Calian  for  hla  contrtbutlona  to 
Improvad  iiftag  standarda.  Mr.  Tobln  8a.'.d 
the  foraacr  editor  "lived  to  see  the  American 
worker  grttlng  the  best  mlnkmum  wage  of 
the  entire  world."    He  paid  warm  tribute  to 


Mr  C^han  f'r  his  leadership  of  Ine  Jewish 
tjalv  which  he  held  played  "a  gnat  part  In 
tho  elimination  of  sweatshops  and  tenemfi.t 
slum.s  " 

vv>  should  as  Arrwricms  say  "Ttiank  God' 
f  r  the  day  Abe  Cahan  arrived  In  "he  United 
^'..ites  "    tie   ccntlnueO. 

D.  ■.  .li  Dubmsky.  president  of  :hf  Inter- 
ra'i^  :>al  Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union,  rf- 
cii;>d  the  role  played  by  Mr  Cahan  In 
strtVL.^^  off  Communist  control  of  his  union. 
Werp  >t  not  for  the  courage  of  the  Socialist 
If^cler  Mr  Dublnsky  asked,  "low  many 
unions  would  have  been  capturec  and  how 
many   workers   would   have    been   enslaved" 

Abba  Ehan,  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
U:..:»'d  States,  brought  tributes  from  the 
ti  vfir.ment  and  people  of  Israel.  Alluding 
to  Mr  C;ihan's  roles  in  furtheilng  8cci«il 
progress  and  In  Yiddish  JournaUs:n,  Ambas- 
sadt  r  Eban  said  he  preserved  Jtwiah  ccn- 
soi-  u.-iness  and  culture  against  tie  tide  of 
assi.TiUation. 

Othpra  'Aho  spoke  were  Justice  Jacob  Pan- 
keu  of  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  Alex 
Row  president  of  the  United  Hitters,  Cap 
and  MiUlnery  Workers  Union;  Harry  Rogcff, 
editor  of  the  Forward;  Nathan  Chanln.  edu- 
cational director  of  the  Workmen's  Circle; 
J(>*ph  Baskin,  general  secretaiy  of  the 
Workmen's  Circle;  Raphael  AbraJiamovltch, 
lor  the  International  Socialist  novement, 
and  Reuben  Gu&kln.  president  of  United  He- 
brew  Trades. 

Five  cars,  heavily  banked  with  flowers,  led 
a  50-car  procession  to  the  cemetery.  Burial 
u  as  In  Mount  Carmel  Cenictery,  Queens. 


Wa-shincton.  D  C,  Septcmbei  1.  1951. 
Mr    .\:ExANDrR  Kahn. 

J''wish    Daily    Forvcard, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

Word  of  the  passing  of  my  c!d  ftiend, 
Abrah.=im  Cahan.  has  filled  me  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  I  hope  you  and  members 
of  hts  Immediate  family  can  be  >:omforted 
In  the  knowledge  that  your  los."  was  the 
lioss  of  the  countless  legion  of  frle,ads  Abra- 
ham Cahan  has  throughout  New  York,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world.  You  mu  t  be  fur- 
ther jmforted  In  the  knowledg.'  that  he 
had  lived  a  long  life  studded  wi  h  accom- 
plishments such  as  fall  to  the  ere  lit  cf  few 
men  He  was  known  and  loved  uj  a  great 
American  as  well  as  a  leader  o  thought 
among  those  of  our  faith  in  thli  country. 
He  waa  a  man  of  coiu^age,  of  In  egrlty,  of 
vL^ion.  and  cf  learning. 

He  was  the  spokesman  for  id  *as  which 
were  bold  In  his  time  but  which  came  to  be 
accepted  by  most  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
fouijht  the  good  fight  when  the  jattle  waa 
hard  His  reward  was  In  the  Impi  ession  his 
wrr'K  left  en  his  community,  on  his  State, 
and  on  his  country.  That  work  will  never 
die  Like  the  newspaper  he  built  to  great- 
ness Abe  Cahan's  work  will  lor  g  STirvlve 
him  He  was  my  friend  and  my  coworker 
In  many  a  good  cause  through  thi*  years.  I 
mourn  him  but  know  that  my  feelings  are 
sh^rfri   by   thousands. 

HZRBEBT   H.    IXBMAN. 


Price  Coahol  utA  the  Capeiiart 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP KS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciNu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  9,  VJSt 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  when  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wihoti  was 
tesUiying  be/ore  our  Baolung  aad  Cur- 
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rency  Committee  concerning  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
which  he  was  recommending.  I  asked 
hira  if  he  wanted  a  price-control  bill  or 
profit -control  bill.  He  promptly  re- 
phed  that  he  wanted  a  price-control 
bill.  I  then  pointed  out  the  language 
of  the  conferees  which  I  had  proposed. 
and  which  the  conferees  adopted,  which 
declared  the  legislative  intent  of  the  so- 
called  Capehart  amendment.  Mr.  Wil- 
■^on  replied  that  OPS  could  not  carry 
out  that  legislative  Intent  unless  the 
language  of  the  Capehart  amendment 
was  modified.  I  suggested  that  he  pre- 
pare appropriate  language  which  in  his 
opinion  would  make  the  Capehart 
amendment  workable.  He  did  so,  and 
his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  an 
amendment  offered  last  week  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  fMr.  May- 
bank  1.  It  is  my  purpose  to  support  that 
amendment,  or  appropriate  language  to 
the  same  effect. 

In  explanation  of  the  position  I  have 
taken  that  the  Capehart  amendment 
should  be  modified  but  rot  completely 
repealed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an  analysis 
of  what  is  involved  by  the  well-known 
New  York  economist.  Harold  Fleming, 
published  in  the  September  4  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

SijuxrzE  Pi-AT  StrK  Twed  on  Br^ncEss 
(By  Harold  Fleming) 

New  York. — Some  people  here  are  Inclined 

to  feel  that  the  administration,  in  its  con- 
tinued opposition  to  the  so-called  Capehart 
and  Herlong  amendments  in  the  new  Defense 
Producuon  Act.  is  trying  to  tise  the  defense 
program  for  a  new  type  of  squeeze  play  on 
American  business. 

The  gist  of  their  reasoning  is  that  farmers 
have  e.'^calators,  latx)r  has  escalators,  but  the 
administration  doesn't  want  btismess  to  have 
escalators.  An  escalator,  in  economic  and 
polUKal  slang.  Is  something  on  which  one 
can  stand  stiU  yet  ride  upward — that  is.  have 
his  own  prices  lifted  whenever  other  prices 
are  lifted  The  farm  escalator  is  parity  price 
.fupport.  which  rides  up  with  the  farmer's 
Iivine  costs:  labor's  escnlator  Is  t-he  cost-of- 
iivme  clause.  The  nearest  thing  to  an  esca- 
lator for  basiness  is  the  "jjass  throtigh  "  of 
cc«ts  permitted  the  manufacturer  in  the 
Capehart  amendment  and  the  inclusion  of 
"historic  "  percentage  markups  In  distribu- 
ters' ceiling  prices. 

SQCEi:ZE  BETWETN  OmCI-*!.  PRICE  fXOOaS, 
CEILINGS 

Were  the  Congress  to  accede  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  astonishing  request  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  two  clauses,  the  effect  would 
be  to  put  business  in  the  grip  of  a  more 
effective  vise  than  it  has  yet  been  put  in 
during  the  last  20  years.  Whichever  way  the 
course  of  prices  were  to  move,  business  would 
be  squeezed  between  official  price  floors  and 
official  price  ceilings. 

For  were  prices  to  continue  downward,  the 
prices  received  by  distributors  and  manufac- 
turers would  d.'op  freely,  while  farm  iMlces 
and  labor's  wages  would  be  held  up  at  ofB- 
cially  supported  leveia.  But  were  Inflation 
to  return,  the  prices  received  by  buslnesamen 
would  soon,  despite  the  Capehart  and  Her- 
long amendments,  be  bumping  against  semi- 
rigid ceilings,  while  farmers  and  wage  earnera 
would  merely  stand  still  and  nde  up  tbeir 


escalators.  Heart  of  the  bosioest 
lem  U  that  under  price  cxunt 
psrached  by  the  admin  istratioc 
would  have  ceilings  but  no  floors 
prices  and  wages  have  floors  but  i 
no  ceUln«^. 

For  €     n  with  the  Capehart 
the   pincers   of   this  rise  are  cle 
dene*    for   the   manuiacturer.     1 
market  his  prices  have  no  floor 
received   by  farmers  and   wage  € 
in  a  rising  market  he  cannot  ac 
to  his  ceiling  beyond  those  he  paj 
26,    1951.     The    amendment    me: 
him   from   the   sqiMcze    be   was 
Were  such  a  drastic  Inflation  t<: 
the  President  keeps  warning  of. 
includin.g  particularly  wages  and 
would  soon  rt«  about  him  like 
rotmd  a  man  locked  In  a  baseniei 


man's  prob. 
-ol  as  nam 
.  his  pnces 
while  farm 
m.  practice) 

ameadflient 
U'ly  in  en- 
n  a  falling 
.  like  those 
amers:  but 
d  any  casta 
d  up  to  July 
elT   releases 

already    in. 

develop  as 
n&ing  cosi-i. 
farm  prices. 
flood  wat4»rf 
.t- 

aOW  THZIX  caOTTFS  HA^T  t  UOJ) 

How  these  three  bra«wl  general  group* — 
farmers,  labor,  and  business — :ared  undw 
the  post -Korea  Inflation  may  be  :««n  roughly 
from  the  following  figure*: 
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Not  all  these  figures  can  be  fairly  com- 
pared. It  is  not  entirely  fair,  far  instance, 
to  compare  corporate  profits  afte:'  taxes  with 
wage  and  salary  receipts,  which  are  before 
taxes.  On  the  other  hand  the  ccmparlson  la 
fair  in  the  sense  that  any  perso.is  receiving 
dividends  out  of  these  corporate  profits  have 
to  pay  taxes  on  these  dividends. 

Prom  the  other  angle,  however,  it  Is  not 
fair  to  compare  corporate  profl:s  with  av- 
erage weekly  or  hourly  earning.i  The  fair 
comparison  is  with  total  wage  ard  salary  re- 
ceipts; for  while  the  latter  reflect  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  people  working,  the  cor- 
porate proflta  ojme  from  an  Incwase  in  the 
number  of  Jobe  done. 

In  any  case  the  above  comparisons  Indi- 
cate that:  (1)  Farmers  and  wage  eamCTS 
improved  their  position  compafcd  to  cor- 
porations; (31  the  purchasing  jiower  of  av- 
erage wages  stayed  approximately  abreast  of 
living  costs  while  (3)  that  of  farm  ]>roducta 
gained  substantially  but  (4)  that  ol  corpo- 
rate earnings  declined  substantially. 

TVXXDS    SXZN    COirnKTTXS    THIS    SXmiCEK 

These  trends  probably  still  continue  thla 
summer  since  (1)  prices  received  by  <xx- 
porations  are  lower  generally  han  in  the 
second  quarter;  (2)  wages  continue  upward; 
( 3 )  farm  prices  are  down  near  su  pport  levels; 
and  (4)  more  corporations  are  st  if  ting  to  de- 
fense work,  where  the  profit-margin  la 
smaller. 

In  view  of  these  trends,  the  Pre  iident  8e«ma 
to  have  Irdulged  in  a  slight  exaggeration  In 
his  recent  message  to  Congress  vrhen  he  s&ld 
that  "the  fact  that  (the  Capehirt)  amend- 
ment was  not  needed  Is  amply  d  emonstrated 
by  tlie  remarkable  level  of  business  proflta 
during  the  last  few  montha." 

But  perbapa  the  heart  of  the  Presldent'a 
attack  was  expressed  In  bla  statement  that 
"All  along  the  Una,  undo-  the  Capebart 
amendment,  business  is  prote<:ted.  Bual- 
Dcsa  la  told  that  It  need  iu>t  alsaorb  rlalng 


(»su.     But  DO  such  aaaurancc  u  cxtcxjded  to 

the  ooQAimcr,  the  wage  catruier.  and  the  pco- 
f^e  living  en  penAi'Ofis  and  O'tbcr  ax«d  tn- 
oonaes     llitey  staod  at  the  end  ctf  tike  line.' 

This  statement  ao  oGtiftiaes  tnattara  that 
fact  ne«<ls  to  be  dlacntaDgI«d  from  fancy. 
To  begin  with,  there  U  no  line  with  an  end 
to  it.  Tnere  is  a  circle,  ic  which  loooey  cir- 
culates. Everybody  is  at  ttoth  the  beguiiuiig 
and  the  end  of  this  circulaUon.  Many  t>uai- 
ne^aroen  are  mcUned  to  feel  they  are  at  the 
short  end. 

Second,  the  bunching  of  wage  eimen  with 
peopie  living  on  fixed  iDcooaes  u>  very  coa- 
fuamg.  Chiiy  a  few  days  before  the  Presi- 
dent s  speech  the  Wage  StabUixatKin  Board 
had  agreed  that  labor  waa  enoUed  to  up- 
ward adjustmenu  fee  future  cosc-af-linng 
increaM* — that  is,  that  st  need  not  ataaorb 
rtaing  cusu.  And  only  a  few  wccka  eerli#r 
than  that  new  19S1  support  rates  for  lead- 
ing farm  crops  were  amiounoed.  lugber  tbas 
last  year,  on  the  parity-pnce  phlkMoiphy  that 
the  farmer  need  not  absorb  rinng  coata. 


Alaska 
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Thuradan,  September  t.  ISSl 


Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoau> 
a  newspaper  story  from  the  Krtchikan 
Daily  News,  of  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  for 
August  23,  entitled  "Thomas  K.  Dewey 
Entertained  in  Ketchikan."  In  this 
story.  Governor  Dewey  is  quoted  as  want- 
ing to  know  more  about  the  Alaska  state- 
hood question  before  definitely  making 
up  his  mind  about  the  statehood  pro- 
posal. Previously,  Governor  Dewey  has 
been  somewhat  of  a  supporter  of  state- 
hood. Apparently,  as  a  result  of  his 
trip  to  Alaska,  he  has  had  more  of  an 
opportunity  to  see  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  has  begtm  to  have  doubts  about 
the  advisability  of  taking  that  step  at 
thi-s  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

Tboscas  K.  DrwTT  ENTrxTaiifxs  m  Kfrcm- 
KAW— Is  IicpKcsscD  WrrH  Bbsitxss  of  T«a- 
aiToBT— Wants  To  Luxm  Uou  oh  Alaska 

StATZHOOO   QtTXSTTOX 

Exhibiting  the  dynamic  personality  which 
has  twice  made  him  a  candidate  for  the  high- 
est office  In  the  land,  and  placed  him  In  the 
driver's  seut  of  hla  home  State  for  the  second 
term,  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  Tfwk. 
took  over  the  city  of  Ketchikan  Ian  night 
while  making  a  brief  st4^  here  on  a  graaa 
roots  rour  of  the  Territory. 

The  Governco'  appeared  before  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  Ketchikan  residents  at  the 
Elks'  Temple  last  night  and  after  being  pre- 
sented with  a  basket  of  seafood,  especially 
prepared  for  him  at  the  Fishery  Pruducta 
Laboratory,  admitted  to  be  tremendously  Im- 
pressed by  the  elegant  and  fabuloua  land  of 
our  last  great  frontier  and  tta«  wonderful 
hospitality  and  frlcndahtp  of  Ita  paofda. 

"This  trip  to  Alaaka,"  tht  Oovarnar  aald. 
"has  been  one  of  the  most  amaalng  and  r«- 
vealing  experiences  of  my  entire  life  and  X 
am  glad  I  came.    No  one,"  be  contlntwd. 
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eooM  poe^My 

»    UM  tail—. 

uaa  Uw  frmndMir  or  tbla 

I  find  It  dcui  aad  raf  mtUnf 

teixS*  or  tlM  Onrat." 

his  mtescn  for 

of  tBcMnit«  which 


r, 
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a  parliXI  vtth 
happosstf  OB  hli  #a.OOI>-mfl«  awing  throuf  h 
Aalik  aad  AartnUa  uid  tikezi  tamed  hia  at- 
t«Bttai  for  •  mo— nt  to  one  ct  the  nMk>ar 
probtan*  of  Alaak^. 

"Bdore  I  ouna  to  AlMka."  be  said.  ~I  mtjt 
of  tte  qpliitnn  that  awyUwIr  {avored  8tat«- 
bood  lor  thim  eoontrf.  I  am  now  be«lnnlnf 
to  iwaUai  tkow  wrmg  I  was,  for  the  more 
pcopla  I  mmiii  tlw  more  the  arfument  orer 
rtatebaod  a»aBa  to  grtTw  and  I  admit  I  am 
now  dettatlriy  enaiftiaed  over  the  taatie.  bat 
parlka|w  ttek  'm  a  food  thing,  for  they  say 
Uw  ki>N<vl^d(c  cf  ignorance  ts  the  beftnntng 
at  wlaSam.  and  I  now  fee!  In  «  posnion  to 
tm0B  to  iTTi  the  true  facts.** 

GoT«mar  Dewey  had  peevtoualy  told  a  re- 
jT^rter  la  Jtmcaa  that  he  iJwaya  favored 
£t^teb<X)d  bat  In  r^pon»e  to  a  question  from 
d  reporter  here  test  night,  he  stated.  **I  would 
( ertalnly  not  favor  statehood  for  Alaska  un- 
less the  adntasioa  tail  cnctained  adequate 
a»»t:ran<3e«  the  new  State  would  receive  iuffl- 
rient  linanoea  to  mate  It  aeU-.-tipporting  I 
have  been  led  to  bdieve  the  statehood  biU 
%S3  well  tfrattad  but  tf  It  docs  na  pronde 
&d*rquate  protection  for  the  new  State  I 
cauid  nrper  mpport  tt  ' 

The  Govamor  was  entertained  at  the  Elks 
Tesaplc  witb  a  buffet  dinner,  and  follnving 
bis  brief  talk  tock  a  stand  near  the  center  of 
tJtM  aoor  and  shook  hands  wtth  all  of  the 
2C0  peopla  iB  attendaiKe. 

Upon  his  arrlTal  ax  the  Coast  Guard  Base 
at  ft:SO  p.  m  the  Oovcnicr  was  met  by  a  wel- 
fywnlnc  mmmlttee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
of  Mayor  Oecrgs  Beck. 
It  Berb  Hetherlngton.  Sec- 
retary BID  Boardzaan.  W.  A.  Bates.  Howard 
r.  Mel  Soe.  and  attorney 
O.  Oors.  and  be  and  his  party  were 
to  tbs  iBcnsoD  Hotel. 

ArrtvlBf  vtth  Oovcmor  Dewey  were  Oor- 
entar  OnHnJa^  bis  military  aide.  Capt. 
Dooakl  MotTlsoa.  DSCO;  Paul  Lockwood, 
foracrly  Dsvcy^  sMrctary,  dow  a  member  of 
the  PtiMIe  Bwika  OoKunlsBkm  of  the  State  of 
Vtm  Torit:  Bay  Bont.  vetaran  news|»perman 
of  tlia  BoCalo  Bvsnlof  Mews,  aod  Tom  Osl- 
vln  of  tha  Hew  Tort  8tate  polloe. 

Kb  routs  from  Juaaau  the  party  stopped 
at  WaMorfall  wtacrs  Governor  Dewey  was  Im- 
piisssd  vttto  tha  aoodem  aalmnn  cannery  and 
the  high  spaad  Unas  there. 

Itartng  the  earty  part  of  the  evening  the 
welcomlag  eccnmlttec  took  the  Tisitlng  Ocrv- 
cmor  aiMl  Us  party  through  the  ecAd  atorage 
pUBt  wliare  Al  Whttmarsh  of  Polar  Plsherles 
czplalnad  the  eomidez  operations  of  the 
plant,  and  a  Alve  was  taken  to  tl»  alM  of 
tha  palp  mOl  at  Ward  Cove. 

UpoQ  tbctr  return,  the  party  stopped  at 
the  taaaa  ct  Ifayor  Beck,  where  over  an 
hoar  was  spent  tn  general  diacuaaicm.  The 
groop  than  laCt  f or  the  boffet  Olnotr  at  the 


Thla  aMRitBc  Oovemor  Dewey  and  party 
the  yacht  JTsaana  //  for 
.  trip  to  Vallenar  Point,  and 
tkaywlB  ha  picted  up  there  by  plana  this 
■ftWBooa  and  ftown  to  Tracy  Arm.  where 
ttaay  win  spend  tha  nigfet  pboard  the  Plah 
tmt  WUAtta  •errlea  vaaatd  Brtnt  before  re- 
to  Jttacau. 

.    etaabaan.  and  DIstrlet  Por- 

C.  M.  Arehbold,  and  Chamber 

It  Hathertnftoo  wars 

for  tha  flshlnf 

admitted  to  his  atidlcnea 
Is  not  a  AriMRBaa  at  heart 
trip  IB  dafarenes  to 
vho  have  been  strtck^ti 
at  iBsaotty  vhieh  af- 
raid a99r. 


T  accompany  them,"  D^wey  said,  "be- 
eatise  I  would  Icee  a  million  ctjnsttruer:?.-  !n 
my  home  State  who  wouid  not  oorisidpr  rr.p 
worthy  of  offlce  If  I  rlslted  Ala-'Jta  nncl  fnlled 
to  take  part  in  y^iur  wondfrful  fishing  " 


Aid  t*  Fre«  Cliiaji  &ad  Spmia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDU!** 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  September  6.  1951 

Mr.  JENNER  Mr.  Pre'^'.dent  tlu 
American  people  are  determined  to  cc- 
operale  with  Spain  and  Free  China,  t  ao 
of  the  most  stalwart  opponents  of  com- 
munism, but  we  must  not  be  nii>ied  oy 
the  statistics.  Military  aid  to  Fcrmo.sa 
and  to  Spain  are  both  <ub,iect  to  ccn'rol 
of  the  State  Department  I  ask  leave  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  two  excerpi.=; 
from  an  article  by  Frank  C  Han::zh?n 
which  appeared  m  Hum-in  Evtnu;.  1710 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washina;tcn 
6.  D  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt.s 
were  ordered  to  te  prmted  in  the  RelCrd. 
as  follows: 

AcHESCN   S-TII.L  Over  Spaim 

WhfD  the  rmlitary  fii  ally  overrode  il.e 
State  Department  jppositi'sn  and  achieved  a 
deal  with  Spain,  the  generai  opir.i-.n  here 
waa  that  State  would  sw<ii!cw  us  disa-opom*- 
ment  and  collaborate  in  n^akitiK  Spain  a 
real  military  ba«uon  ol  defei^se  Like  many 
other  general  opinions,  this  onr.  hus  now 
proved  lauity.  although  the  real  news  has 
not  yet  reached  the  pubhc  prlntB. 

Dean  Acbeson — who  in  irH9.  together  with 
the  Bed  Dean  of  Cauterbury  led  a  Commu- 
nlst-lnaplred  rally  against  Franco  Spam  in 
lladlaon  Square  Oarden — is  nut  so  readily 
converted  We  learn  Irom  unimpeachable 
sources  that,  on  the  morrow  of  Admiral 
Shermaa's  agreement  with  Franco.  Achesorx 
sent  his  aides  to  the  Deien»e  Department. 
Their  line  ran,  as  ioUows : 

"Yes.  we  must  make  Spiiin  a  bastion  i  our 
defenae.  But  military  aid  cai.not  prcve  suc- 
ceaaful  without  economic  aid — to  raise  tne 
standards  of  liTlng  of  the  people.  That  s  -ur 
province  We  propose  tha?  a  State  and  EC  A 
mission  go  to  Madrid  to  examine  and  super- 
vise thoroughly  all  economic  aid  expended 
in  ^>ain." 

This  proposal  we  hear,  has  aroused  anf-v 
opposition  and  apprehension  in  the  Penta- 
gon. The  Pentagon  people  fear  that  the 
State  Department  would  utilize  su-h  a  mu- 
ilcn  to  create  confusion,  if  not  chaos,  l:i 
Spain,  by  wlthholtflng  funds  from  :np  fac- 
tion and  tendering  them  to  a  rival  thtis 
playtng  cne  against  another  State  Depart- 
ment agents,  atUl  trying  to  overthrow  Franco. 
would  upset  all  the  Defense  Departmen's 
plans  for  a  stable  Spam,  certainly  a  prime 
necesatty  for  constructlcn  aod  operation  ;.f 
etir  base*  there. 

It  might  be  added  that  these  Pentagon 
fears  are  seeping  Into  committees  en  Cap- 
itol HUl  which  are  examining  requests  for 
fcrrlfn  aid.  The  reaction  of  Congrejjsmen  Is. 
"Xst  the  generals  and  admirals  8u;>ervise 
any  money  for  Spain  " 

FoaMosji 
The  announcement  that  some  1300  00;  lv  0 
of  propoeed  foreign  military  and   economic 


lid  funds  will  be  allocated  to  Ponnoaa  bea 
L'lvrn  the  dubious  tmpreaaion  that  .he  State 
Department  has  changed  Its  apoa.  Last 
spr.nK  the  Acheson  team  reversed  Itself  on 
t'.e  Furmvjsa  problem,  verbally  admitting 
th.n  the  Island  Is  a  bastion  of  our  strategic 
dt'f('nse«i  Actually,  the  State  Dei)artmeat 
lineti.utp  was  tricky,  and  thli  column  warned 
Mia'  Aches'  ns  boys  had  not  abandoned  the 
uU'  <;f  ousting  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who  ruleg 
tne  island  In  reality.  State  no  more  wants 
c;u.in*-  on  ur  side  than  It  does  Franco- 
ana  IS  .itieniptlng  to  lay  the  gri;undwork  for 
.1  p.  i.cy  to  undermine  the  General.ssimos 
pcacr  m  Formosa, 

I  ;♦  wpt  k.  we  revealed  how  State  now 
rfrK^  -o  mflltra'e  Spain  with  its  agents.  U'lder 
the  euise  of  administering  economic  aid. 
ar.d  hnw  the  United  States  military  fear  that 
State  will  thus  cause  much  trouble,  if  not 
■ri:  .;.si'  !!  damaging  to  military  plans.  This 
wttk  the  same  pattern  of  Ache-sou  activity 
1  s, » ii  ;;;  the  announcement  that  $300,000,- 
0'  *:.;  be  allocated  to  Formosa,  The  pro- 
i  •■  !  _'r;int  i.=;  contained  {according  to  the 
■yS  t^hii^L'tnn  Post.  August  91  In  the  m.utual 
security  program  now  before  conzressional 
committees  While  the  Poet  news  story 
speaks  of  arms  to  modernize  Chiangs  army 
'n  F  'rmojsa.  it  also  mentions  that  almost 
h.ui  t  the  appropriation  would  be  for  ecj- 
nomli:  help 

It  If  thr-ugh  this  back  door  of  economic 
aid  that  Just  as  In  the  case  of  plan."?  for 
Spain  S'ate  Department  agent*  would  enter 
the  f\5rmosan  situation  and  exert  Influence 
:.ot  of  a  kind  to  stren;;then  the  Chiang  re- 
izime  on  the  i.^land.  It  is  noted  that  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusks  name 
Is  associated  with  the  aid  project.  Rtisk  la 
the  Acheson  aide  who  used  the  'tricky" 
languace  ;a-t  sprlr.s?  to  give  the  Impression 
that  the  Department  supfxjrts  the  National- 
ist Government.  More  and  more  it  Is  feared 
th.it  .^cheson's  men  have  not  changed  their 
lonir-term  plan  to  get  rid  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 


Proposed  Estabfidimait  of  Nalimial  Citi- 
zent  Advisory  Board  on  Radio  aDd 
Televisioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coKNTcncirr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morninK  the  Subcommittee  on  Radio, 
Televi.sion,  and  Telecommunication,  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  presided  over  by  the  distin- 
uui.^hed  majority  leader  [Mr.  McFar- 
L.\.vD  i ,  heard  a  scries  of  very  remarkable 
and  extremely  interesting  witnesses. 
Their  testimony  dealt  with  the  problems 
involved  in  the  future  of  televLsion,  and 
with  the  joint  resolution  and  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming I  Mr.  HtTNTl,  the  junior  S<?nator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BrickerI.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
To.vsTALLl,  and  myself. 

Three  of  the  statements  are  brief,  but 
they  are  very  Interesting  and  lUumin- 
atinj?  They  bear  directly  on  the  ques- 
tions which  are  being  asked  of  many  of 
us  by  our  constituents.  I  ask  unanimous 
C'tn.fMU  to  have  them  printed  tn  the 
Record. 
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Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TrsTiMONT  or  Da.  Edgab  Ftn^ua,  Exicrnvi 

SlCaETART.      NATIONAL      COfNCIL      Or      CHtET 

State  School  Oiticers,  on  S.  1579,  Before 

THE    SUBCOMiarTTEI    OF    THE    SENATE    IKTER- 

BTATE   AND  Foreign  Commerce  CoMMriTEi. 
September  6.  1951 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee.   I    appreciate    this    opportunity    to 
testify    concerning    Senate    bill    1579.   which 
w-.'uld  establish  a  National  Citizens  Advisory. 
Board  on  Radio  and  Television  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to   evaluate    radio    and    television    programs 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission    and   to    Congress. 
Tlils    testimony    Is    presented    In    a    dual 
capacity.     My  regular  work   is  as  executive 
secretary  for  the  superintendents  and  com- 
rr.issloners  of  education  of  the  48  States  and 
the     Territories     and     Island     dependencies. 
These  chief  State  school  officers,  as  Impor- 
tant  State   officials   and  heads  of   the  State 
school     pystems,     are     especially     concerned 
about  what  the  effects  of  television  may  be 
en  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils. 
They   are   also   interested   In   the   quality  of 
programs  offered  to  the  general  public.    The 
second    capacity    in    which    I    testify    is    as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Television,  which  is  composed  of  seven 
oreanizatlons.  as  follows:   American  Council 
on  Education.  Association  for  Education  by 
Radio,    Association    of   Land-Grant    Colleges 
ar.d    Universities,    National    Association    of 
Educational  Broadcasters,  National   Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities,  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  National  Ed- 
ucation   Association    of    the    United    States. 
The  membership  of  these  organizations  con- 
stitutes   the   vast    majority   of   educators    in 
the   United   States,   and   the   committee   at- 
tempts  to  be   of   service   to   more   than  30.- 
OCO.OOO    elementary,    secondary    and    college 
te.ichers  and  students  throughout  the  coun- 
trv      The    proposed    National    Citizens    Ad- 
visory Board  on  Radio  and  Television  should 
be  an  excellent  influence  on  behalf  of  these 
millions   of    teachers   and   students   aa   well 
as  en  behalf  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
limited  number  of  television  channels  may 
be  allowed  to  become  monopolized  for  sell- 
ing goods.  Television  is  expensive  and  Its 
monetary  value  for  selling  Is  great.  The 
history  and  present  status  of  radio  has  dem- 
srrated  that  the  rituals  of  the  seUers  demand 
monotonous  repetition  of  the  trade-mark 
and  the  trite  cliche.  Such  repetition,  car- 
ried to  excess,  spoils  programs  and  stultifies 
thmlcing  Television  Is   a   more  powerful 

ir.edvum  than  radio,  and  th?  public  Interest 
demr.nds  even  more  Insistently  that  It  di- 
',  ersify  its  offerings  to  maintain  entertaln- 
-nent  of  good  quality  and  public  information 
;-.rc grams   beneficial   to   good  citizenship. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  govern- 
H'.er.tal  censorship  of  mass  communications 
media  can  become  dangerous  to  freedom,  and 
we  are  opposed  to  official  censorship  for  that 
resison  Thus  we  have  a  peculiar  situation 
In  which  it  seems  best  that  the  Government 
which  represents  the  public  should  refrain 
from  official  action  on  behalf  of  the  public. 
Assuming  such  governmental  restraint,  the 
problem  is  how  to  insure  that  there  shall 
be  a  variety  of  programs,  that  the  television 
medium  shall  not  be  commercially  monopo- 
!i7ei  and  that  there  shall  be  an  Impartial. 
authentic,  and  noncommercial  avenue  for 
public  expression  concerning  the  kind  and 
quality  of  radio  and  television  progranM. 
This  is  long  overdue,  and  will  be  done  one 
way  or  another. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Na- 
tl* nal  C»overnment.  while  refusing  to  evalu- 
ate   radio    and    television    programs    itsell 


through  administrative  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  or  through 
direct  legislation,  should  cooperate  to  assist 
the  public  to  express  Itself,  and  a  less  of- 
fensive or  less  dangerous  way  than  that  pro- 
posed by  S.  1579  could  scarcely  be  devised. 
We  are  especially  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  is  supporting  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  1?  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why 
commercial  broadcasters  sihould  oppose  such 
a  National  Citizens  Advisory  Board  as  S.  1579 
proposes  The  Board  would  be  entirely  un- 
official and  advisory,  and  it  would  have  no 
powers  of  censorship.  It  would  be  legal  for 
both  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  Congress  to  Ignore  every  suggestion 
it  might  make.  Do  the  broadcasters  suppose 
that  there  will  be  no  organized  groups  of  any 
kind  whatever  to  suggest  to  them  what  the 
public  opinion  Is  concerning  their  presenta- 
tions on  television?  Are  the  commercial 
broadcasters  going  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  any  such  groups  of  citizens?  If  they 
take  an  attitude  that  all  the  television  chan- 
nels belong  to  them,  to  use  as  they  please  to 
bombard  the  people  in  any  way  that  will  earn 
them  the  most  dollars,  the  alternatives  of 
the  general  public  may  t>c  limited  to  less  de- 
sirable types  of  action  to  protect  itself.  The 
groups  I  work  with  very  much  prefer  the 
route  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include  here 
some  of  the  officially  approved  statements 
made  by  these  groups.  The  National  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  In  Its  annual 
meeting  about  2  months  ago  unanimously 
approved  the  following  resolution: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  available  television  chan- 
nels are  limited  In  number  and  are  in  danger 
of  being  monopolized  by  commercial  Inter- 
ests in  ways  which  ^  ill  not  protect  the  high 
general  educational  level  upon  which  our 
way  of  life  depends,  the  council  requests  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
take  action  to: 

"A  Reserve  permanently  at  least  one  very 
high  frequency  channel  for  educational 
broadca-stlng  in  every  metropolitan  area  and 
major  educational  center. 

"B.  Require  that  noncommercial  broad- 
casts be  given  priority  and  be  produced  re- 
gardless of  commercial  Interests  on  all  chan- 
nels for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  each 
day  at  hours  convenient  for  public  listening. 
'C.  Reserve  permanently  a  number  of  ultra 
high  frequency  channels  for  future  educa- 
tional broadcasting  adequate  to  provide  such 
service  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
wherever  they  live. 

•We  commend  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  lor  the  beginnings  of  such 
reservations  for  noncommercial  educational 
television  as  exemplified  In  its  third  tentative 
allocation  of  March  22,  1951.  We  also  com- 
mend the  Ford  Foundation  for  Its  generous 
support  of  educational  objectives  In  tele- 
vision."' 

Mr  Chairman,  we  sincerely  hope  the  self- 
regulation  of  the  broadcasting  Industry  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  press  for  reservation 
of  time  for  noncommercial  broadcasts  at 
good  listening  hours  on  all  stations,  either 
before  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion or  m  the  Congress. 

I  also  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  official 
policy  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational 
Television: 

""The  general  policy  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Educational  Television  shall  be  to 
concern  Itself  with  education  as  it  does  or 
does  not  appear  on  television  screens  of  the 
United  States  from  whatever  source.  Its  at- 
titude shall  be  one  of  realistic  coopfration 
and  of  realistic  appraisal  with  respect  to 
performance  by  both  educational  or  com- 
mercial television  atatlons  and  or  network*. 
It  shall  conduct  Its  nctlvlUes  In  terms  of 
long-range  objectives  tMsed  on  the  belief  that 
democracy  requires  a  well  inlormed  public 


It  win  represent  the  special  needs  and  duties 
of  education  in  this  newest  and  most  potentj 
of  the  mass  media,  with  the  understandmy 
and  belief  that  the  principles  and  objectf*^ 
it  seeks  must  be  meajBured  tn  terms  of  several 
generations." 

Here,  once  again,  there  Is  an  expressed 
Interest  in  the  general  quality  of  all  tele- 
vision programs.  That  Interest  ta  expree&ed 
not  only  on  behalf  of  the  mllUoni  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  at  all  educ&tlonal  levels 
which  constitute  some  20  percent  of  the  en- 
tire public,  but  also  on  behalf  of  adults  gen- 
erally All  televison  has  an  educational  ef- 
fect one  way  or  another,  and  in  a  free  nation 
ail  adults  are  or  should  t>e  students  In  a 
general  ^ense,  tn  order  to  be  good  cltlaens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  commercial  broadcasters 
will  be  very  unwise  if  they  oppose  any  and 
all  efforts  to  make  the  cltteens'  voice  heard  tn 
the  i5eld  of  radio  and  television  in  the  man- 
ner assured  by  Senate  bill  1579.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  industry  can  regulate  itself  and 
that  the  broadcasters  have  already  taken 
steps  to  form  such  Internal  regulatory  bodies. 
This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  It  doesn't 
go  very  far  Senate  bill  1579  Is  entirely  in 
accord  with  all  the  commercial  broadcasters 
may  do  toward  self-regulation,  but  there  tii 
no  reason  to  suppose  they  can  shake  off  the 
powerful  commercial  preesiurs  unaided.  If 
the  commercial  broadcasters  are  really  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  to  maintain  good-quality 
programs  on  television  screens  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  general  public,  as  we  believe  most 
of  them  are,  they  should  welcome  such  aid 
as  the  proposed  National  Cltiseru  Advisory 
Board  on  Radio  and  Televtaon  will  be  able  to 
extend  to  them. 

They  should  also  welcome  similar  groups 
In  the  States  and  perhaps  in  the  local  com- 
munities as  well.  The  commercial  broad- 
casters need  the  cooperation  of  such  groups. 
The  laudable  objectives  of  freedom  under 
self-regulation  and  the  prevention  of  addi- 
tional official  regulation  will  come  to  com- 
mercial broadcasting  only  as  It  takes  the  peo- 
ple Into  its  confidence  and  demonstrates 
capacity  to  regulate  Itself.  If  broadcaster! 
resist  any  eSort  of  the  public  to  express  It- 
self, such  as  through  the  propoeed  National 
Citizens  Advisory  Board,  their  motives  at 
once  are  suspect.  Many  people  may  come  to 
believe  that  they  do  not  really  want  to  regu- 
late themselves  in  a  manner  generally  ac- 
ceptable, that  they  do  not  want  suggestions 
from  the  public,  and  that  what  they  really 
want  is  license  to  follow  the  dollar  sign 
wherever  that  dollar  sign  may  lead. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  I  have  appeared  here  to  support 
Senate  bill  1579  today,  and  I  wx)uld  like  to 
express  again  my  appreciation  for  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so. 
Thank  you. 

Statement  on  Behalf  ot  the  Conokess  or 

iNrUSTRIAL  OaCANlZATiOKS  BETOaE  TH«  StJB- 

coMMrrrEi  on  Radio,  T«li>-tsiok.  and  Tele- 
com municatioi.  or  THE  Sekatx  iNTaasPTATa 
AND  PoEiiCN  Commerce  CoMMrmi,  Pax- 

SENTED    BT    STANLET    H.   RTTITENBaaO,    DotXC- 

TOB  or  THE  Department  or  Edwutioh  and 
RESEAacH,  CIO,  Seitemmr  a.  i*M 

I  wish  tj  express  my  great  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this 
committee  and  Indicate  the  complete  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations for  S.  1579,  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Citizens  Advisory  Board  on 
Radio  and  Television. 

The  Interest  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  In  the  future  of  televtsion  Is 
based  upwn  two  extremely  important  factor*. 
In  the  first  place,  our  organization  repre- 
sents the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mea 
and  women  employed  in  the  manufacttire  of 
television  sets.  The  degree  to  which  tels- 
Tislon  programs  are  responsive  to  th«  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  American  people  and  thtis 
assure   a   healthy   future   for   the   tnduatry 
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plafi  s^  tmportant  part  m  tb«  future  wsU- 
bcti%  of  ttaw  Itooqwindi  cxf  workm  In  tbe 
Inchistry. 

In  tb*  Mooad  place,  ths  mtmberthlp  oX 
tlM  dO  repnasnt*  one  o(  tlM  Ur^Mt  orfvi- 
l2e<l  oonsumer  groups  in  Amertai.  Ttx*  de> 
fT9t  to  which  tcteviskia  prof^amiag  DOt  oBJy 
ev.t«rtaU»  the  pubUc  but  also  derates  tu 
ruJtural  staiMSards.  provldea  uneful  educa- 
tiooai  and  Infonnattonal  •arrloes.  and  gen- 
eraUy  adTaoeea  the  cause  ai  ^ood  cluzenship 
Is  of  tremestfcnia  u&portaxxx  to  cur  6.000.000 

m ibera  and  their  famlliea 

While  we  are  aU  parUcuIarly  concerned 
with  the  precaatly  inadequate  «ducaUcn^l 
eorrm  which  teieTtaion  U  rendering  cur 
childraa.  I  <So  not  wnb  m  the  bnci  momenu 
availahle  to  ipsai^  to  Jiat  very  Importaut 
expect  at  the  problem  before  ua  In  tbe 
yn)}|tWMM  of  CIO  lanuilfls.  there  are  millions 
of  chiid.'vn  who  should  now  be  served  with 
tncre  cduoatiooai  programs  and  betier  enter- 
tainment programs  than  are  now  being  pro- 
vided by  •  ur  prugram  spouaors.  Our  con- 
cern ta  Identtcal  with  that  of  all  other  par- 
enta  and  aducatcn.  But  I  am  sure  that  Jiis 
probicm  hiw  been  ;vlequaiel;  discussed  by 
ctmpetcDt  edocattooal  authorities  diulng 
the  ooune  at  tbiem    Bearing. 

or  equal  importanoe  to  the  {trohiem  of 
child  tH*TT-"'  is  the  question  of  the  valuea 
which  can  be  obtained  for  adult  listeners  by 
the  proper  utiliaatton  of  the  great  potential 
inh««nt  IB  tcievision  broadcasting. 

Han  100  yean  ago  the  leaden  of 
Iftbar  of  that  period  were  activelT 
partlclpaUnc  with  other  groups  in  ths  effort 
to  wtflMt**!  a  tree  public-school  system. 
The  ezpan«ia&  of  education  at  all  levels 
both  for  eklMren  and  adulu,  has  been  a 
iijiMleni  objective  of  or«anlxcd  labor  during 
the  jearr  Aaertean  democracy,  with  ita 
fUriUf^VTi  to  the  concept  q<  equality  of  oi>- 
portaaltf.  la  dependent  upon  expanding 
inediUMia  for  edttcatlon  azMl  inXormatinn  for 
all  of  the  p«vle. 

If  the  great  probleBM  at  our  age  are  to  be 
M'"*t"'""lf  by  aU  (tf  the  people,  and  Informa- 
tion, maon.  and  logic  are  to  be  the  toola 
with  wlilA  the  paopte  are  to  understand 
and  solve  tkeaa.  no  edoeatiooal  medHim — 
leaet  at  an  talsTtoton  can  be  left  solely  tn 
prtvate  taaadi  tor  the  purpoee  of  pruAte  baeed 
prftBarlly  on  the  provlaton  at  entertainment. 
OoBgme  at  Indoatrlal  OrganiaatloDs 
not  seek  to  deprecate  thoae  cntertain- 
provlded  by  private  sponaora 
■tandards.  Certainly 
want  to  oontintM  to  see.  hear. 
•Bjof  the  Jack  Benny*  and  Bob  Hopes, 
and  athletle  events.  The 
towever.  is  atanply  whether 
the  great  edncaOanal  potential  of  television 
ahaO  be  stultified  and  this  important  me- 
<Unmx  only  uaed  for  purpuaes  of  entertain- 
ment. Will  this  dangerous  trenc*  which 
set  in  motion  in  television 
allowed  to  continue  un- 
aad  follow  the  unfortunate  pattern 
cjtaMlahed  by  commercial  radio 
[f  Thrr*  are  evila  in  the  pat- 
Bt  be  opposed  in  the  interest 
at  the  iwlisii  people  and  this  is  even  more 
true  in  the  case  oC  televialon  becauan  ita  edu- 
cational poaaifaUities  are  many  times  greater 
tlMB  that  of  radio.  Certainly  mont  edu- 
eatOB  agree  that  what  is  seen  has  more  :m- 
pMt  on  Um  mind  than  words  that  are  heard 
Of  Mfttf. 
Ift  It  0ar  belief  that  working  people  de- 
in  television  entertainment. 
it  much  more.  The  millions 
aalarr  earnen  of  America  who 
^■pnved  of  higher  education  and 
forced  to  pursue  their  own 
advancement  through  corre- 
couracti  and  night  achoola 
educatioaia  needs  can  be 
by  effective  aduca- 
frograinlng.  Why  should 
telng  to  the  homes  of 
the    opportunity    to 
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receive  Information  And  knrwie<l»^p  which 
circumslances  b^youd  their  ctr.tr>  >  hii. e 
prevented  workers  from  eiiji'vu.ji  :t.->  s:  „,- 
dents  In  the  cUssrixir.-  .;:  "i:r  iKiivtrs.' ;<  3 
and  colleges?  In  aOdi' 
structlon  in  heme  ecm. 
and  in  tlie  art*.  milUoii 
s«*k  Bii  opjxirt unity  ti 
gviod  b«x)ka.  nboui  Ameru 
t.ne  cpt'r.iiion  of  thei.--  fV..ve!T,mer.t  ai.-.l  •.!.>' 
iaws  v.naer  which  they  ii.e  Evou  nuri-  .ai- 
pvirvar.t.  siuce  we  h;e  in  an  age  '-1  c  i.t::.- 
versy.  the  Ameri'-a:-.  atUUt  seets  to  us.dcT- 
sLand  the  issues  whiCh  h>^  ir.ui-t  tice  m  •iraiT 
to  t>e  an  int«Ul^eut  vmer  and  ciU.vu  I  heie- 
fore.  there  Is  an  iiirrfNt.-iiRg  need  t  r  i;:'> 
type  of  television  pr-iuram.s  whun  j.rp  i\-;-. 
responsible  diiCiiaSiuu  ot  public  is-sit.^  u.d 
which  help  the  listener  tu  undersia.id  t.*-iea.. 
Certainly  It  Is  not  to  ctiidemn  thr-  id- 
'.ertisers  of  soaps  and  auumooiies  i:  t^^e 
type  of  programs  which  *>'  have  dis»  uyst-d 
do  not  Interest  them  With  tew  ex^epi'Ji.n. 
commercial  sponsors  avoid  public  i:.=.fresi" 
prugratn&  that  involve  cuntri^versial  ui.^t  us- 
siL  1  because  they  fear  so-called  u^i  I'V/r- 
able  reactions.  Or  they  av.ld  the  s»i-ca.led 
educational  programs  bec-.iuse  they  pre- 
sume that  they  are  dull  and  that  the  A:ner- 
ican  people  do  not  want  tl^em  and  will  ai^t 
listen  to  them  and  therefore  \nll  ii' :t  bi.y 
their  products  Or.  perhaps  the  coiumer- 
cial  advertisers  3'.\..id  '.I.'..-&e  programs  :.-r  the 
reaeon  that  they  believe  'hey  had  t".  t  hf 
left  to  those  who  axe  pnjfessu'i.ally  trviiied 
in  the  field  of  educatl   :iai  br<Jiuca.-t...i: 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  should  be  ap- 
parent to  all  that  the  pufci.c  interest  in 
the  development  of  our  fast  grow.n^  teif- 
vision  broadcasting;  Industry  must  be  pr'^- 
tected.  A  large  part  of  television  time  shi.  uld 
rightly  belong  to  the  entertaiauieut  lieid 
and  continue  to  be  sponsored  c^iunierci.uly 
as  long  as  standards  of  diver?' ty  ai.d  ^nxi 
taste  are  elevated.  But  much  of  televiaiiiii 
time  must  be  reserved  lor  mure  serious  ^  ur- 
poses  ."Uid  It  IS  the  rcv-p'  iia.biiity  ot  Con- 
gress which  represents  the  interesto  :■:  all 
the  American  people  to  see  that  this  is  made 
possible.  Not  only  mu.st  educHtional  a>^eii- 
cies  be  protected  and  encouraged  lu  their 
desire  to  provide  educational  and  public 
service  programs  throui^h  television  but  there 
is  also  a  related  respuuaibiliiy  t<i  see  that 
these  types  of  programs — lio  matter  who 
sponsors  them — are  allotted  porti.jiih  t  the 
broadcasting  day  and  ni^ht  when  those  who 
desire  to  eujcy  them  are  free  t^j  listen 

In  television  »t  is  not  true  that  the  air  Is 
free.  Because  of  the  limitation  on  the  num- 
l"  •  of  stations  which  can  transmit  television 
programs  through  the  air  at  any  one  place. 
monopolies  inevitably  are  established  It.  .s 
the  Tlew  of  the  Congress  oi  Industri.il  Cr- 
ganisations  that  the  United  Stales  Co[.i^re.sa 
must  safeguard  the  public  interest  now  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  by  establishing  the  Nat!ui..il 
Citizens  AdviKjry  Board,  caUe<l  for  by  tl.e 
bill  which  Is  before  us  Tlir  )ugh  this  ob- 
jective body,  divorced  fr  im  niy  persons  fi- 
nancial interest,  the  American  pev..ple  can 
hope  that  American  television  will  serve  :n 
the  future  the  great  potential  ei.tcrtair.nie!,t. 
cultural,  educational  and  public  se^v.ce 
which  the  people  &u  badly  neet*  and  want. 

T«8TiJ«oirr  or  Waliact  J    CAMPSru.    DiRrr- 
Toa.     WasHnroroJ*     Omrr:      CooPtRATTvc 
LxacCK  or  thk  Unitkd  Statjr  or  a.^trica. 
BeroBx  ths  Siwate  Commii-ttf:  on  iNttR- 
STsn  Awo  FoBnuM  CoMMrun  in  BFH*i.r  or 
8.  1979.  Strman  0.  1961 
liy  name  Is  Wallace  J  Campbell     I  am  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  ofllce  of  the  Co- 
operative  League    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  a  national  federation  of  consumer, 
ptirchaalng.  and  service  cooperatives.     The 
league's  membership  is  made  up  uf  local  aid 
regional  cooperative  organizations  whose  to- 
tal BiemberBhip  is  nearly  2.0O0.0OO  families. 
X  am  also  president   of  a   small   FM   radio 


station.  \Vi  rM,  o*,.tcl  Ly  oui  menibtr  or- 
ganizat!  ':.-'  t.'ic  C..<'"ppr.itlve  Brondcn,' f.rg 
Assoclat'    n   herr   In   Wa.shln^ton. 

Our  urgai.;/.i'ion  ts  happy  to  support  3. 
1579.  Introduced  by  Senator  Bi.wTON  lor 
hlmseir  rt;.il  ^<!»;ialors  Hunt,  Bh:ckui.  .iii'i 
Sai  r>>N'siAi  I. ,  to  establish  a  National  Citi  t.-:'iA 
Advi.siirv    Board  on   Radio  and  'leievlj-K  n 

The  Cooperative  League  has  long  been  in- 
teres'ed  In  the  ma?.«.  nirdla  of  comrauoica- 
tlon  and  r.\  tl.e  practical  job  o'  adult  educa- 
tion whic.'i,  ir.  .:r  vie.v  must  continue  liu-.j; 
after  forma,  -h  .  :i..c  u^  c..mp>ted  If  wf  .i.'" 
to  build  au  lUuciitt-d  and  effective  dec.o- 
dratic  movement. 

Because  of  this  keen  Interest  our  cooper.-i- 
tive  associations  have  takeu  the  leadership 
In  the  developnieui  of  various  technique;-  •  f 
adult  education  Perliaps  the  most  elective 
are  the  adviser;,  c./u::>  il  work  ii;  the  State 
(if  Ohio  and  the  .study  group  movpnien*  !n 
Nova  Scotia.  Canada,  which  together  c  m- 
blne  the  best  elcme:it.a  if  an  ali-round  pro- 
gram of  adult  education.  Thousands  of 
farmers  In  Ohio  meet  In  their  neighbors' 
homes  once  each  month  throughout  the 
year  In  groups  of  a  dozen  families  t.i  dlscf.ss 
the  practical  problems  that  face  thcrr. 
These  advisory  ccuncils  are  interejtpd  njt 
only  in  the  problems  of  the  operation  of 
their  cooporati. es,  but  In  general  education. 
economic,  and  civic  problems  on  a  ccc.mu- 
nlty.  State,  and  National  basts. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  Im- 
portance of  radii)  tt)  our  adult  education  nr.d 
information  program. 

lu  Nova  Scotia  the  ccxiperatives  have  h.id 
the  active  bUpport  and  assistance  of  St 
FYancls  Xavler  University,  a  small  Cath/..llc 
college  which  pioneered  in  adult  education. 
Wheu  their  study-club  movement  reached 
^uch  pr  portions  that  it  was  dlfflcult  to  keep 
up  *:tli  it  with  available  manpower,  friends 
c:  tlie  college  .ippUed  for  a  license  fcr  a  fcr'-'ao- 
caotiTig  station  and  establl&hed  station 
CJFX  in  Antigonlsh.  Nova  Scotia.  Although 
\i  supports  itself  by  commercial  advertising 
cu:i:ie  parts  of  the  day.  It-s  main  function 
is  pr.  vidmg  a  channel  for  continuous  adult 
euucitiai.  For  exiunple.  the  university 
adult-fducatlon  staff  conducts  its  own  dls- 
cuisii.u  i^roups  around  the  microphone  at 
5*.rt.-d  times  The  local  groups  meet  around 
their  radios  and  listen  to  that  discussion  and 
then  continue  'heir  own  discussions  In  their 
own  homes.  The  Canadian  Broadcasting 
C  ;rp  ha.s  a  similar  program,  the  Farm  Forum, 
.vluch  ser-.es  .i5  the  nucleus  for  discussion 
►T  .up.':  :!cn:ss  Cuiada. 

lu  tiie  State  of  Ohio,  the  farm-bureau  co- 
';.>•.•: -It; vts  i  ok  the  initiative  in  estafchsh- 
i!  .;  uUe  Peoples  Broadcasting  Corp.  which 
u  .A  -aus  stations  WRFD  In  Worthingtcn, 
Ul..  o.d  WOL  in  Washington.  D  C.  Farm 
^r  u,  h  .:i  Nebraska  have  Just  started  a  simi- 
:  I-  '•,.'■. .;i  i:i  Lexini^ton.  The  Ohio  station 
1.  _^  .'•  ..tfd  a  uew  pattern  lor  farm  radio. 
It  is  a  d.:.y-time  AM-only  station  devoted 
.^ptciflcaili  to  the  service  of  farmers  of  Ohio. 
It  is  noted  for  its  complete  weather  cover- 
age desltjned  to  be  of  siaslstance  to  farmers. 
It  provlues  e.xtensive  market  and  cr  )p  re- 
port,--, ui'.i,.s  ci. .  erage  every  hour  on  the  hour, 
.lud  .■  d  music  aimed  at  the  farm  family. 
T  ."  uu.i  h  of  American  radio  is  city  oriented 
auJ  i.s  tioublfd  with  "urbanltls."  Appar- 
eu-ly  :,o  retiUi.o-  commercial  station  was  m- 
tcff.  -cd  111  doing  tills  kind  of  job.  The 
rt;u;*  o  that  WRFD  already  has  the  second 
l.ir.-it  radt.j  audience  In  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Herf  m  Washington  a  group  of  listeners — 
r  rather  at  that  time  prospective  listeners — 
:. fined  the  Cojperftive  Broadcasting  As- 
s.cutlon.  They  were  granted  the  first  FM 
license  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  are 
Just  completing  3  years  of  FM  broadcasting. 
WCFM  Is  establishing  new  patterns  in  radio, 
primarily  because  It  is  listener -owned  and 
liitener-orlentcd.  It  Is  owned  by  3.700  indi- 
vidUiils  and  10  consumer  asauclatlons  seiv* 
In^;  this  area. 
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Because  It  Is  listener-owned.  It  crowds 
more  news  coverage  Into  Us  broadcasting 
time  than  does  any  other  Washington  sta- 
tion. It  has  a  series  of  outatanding  com- 
mentators, many  of  whom  serve  without 
comjiensation  becatise  they  are  interested  tn 
the  station. 

Its  Capital  Events  coverage  of  Washington 
conferences  and  important  meetings  ts 
unlq'iie  in  this  Capital  City;  and  because 
It  is  the  Capital  City  the  talent  available  Is 
abundant. 

WCFMs  programs  Include  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  Symphony  Orchestra  con- 
certs which  are  broadcast  every  Sunday  eve- 
ning A  new  feature,  sponsored  by  the 
llster.ers  themselves,  is  a  3-hour  program 
of  t:ue  music  and  drama  produced  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Co  and  available  only 
en  a  noncommercial  basis.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  we  conduct 
our  own  poetry  program. 

With  this  background  you  can  see  why 
our  ciX)perative  associations  are  keenly  In- 
terested In  radio  and  in  the  prospects  for 
enlarging   television   broadcasting  as  well. 

These  illustrations  are  not  given  to  ad- 
vertise the  station  or  to  boast  of  their  ac- 
comp!ishm'>nts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
accomplishments  are  very  small  compared 
to  the  opportunities  In  the  field.  What  ac- 
complishments have  been  made  have  been 
made  the  hard  way.  Our  people  are  ama- 
teurs In  this  field.  But  they  felt  there  were 
Important  services  which  were  not  being 
rendered  or  were  being  performed  Inade- 
quately or  being  shoved  aside  to  poor  times 
by  more  profitable  accounts. 

We  try  to  be  a  yardstick  In  the  Industry, 
but  there  are  many  things  of  a  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  nature  which  we  cannot 
do  but  which  the  major  networks  and  other 
Indejiendents  could  do  If  given  the  encotir- 
agement  of  a  citizens  advisory  board. 

We  would  like  very  much,  as  a  part  of 
cur  program  of  public  service,  to  put  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  a'r  every 
day  it  Is  in  session.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  people  who  would  like  to  follow 
these  sessions  carefully  who  could  do  so 
most  effectively  through  radio.  There  would 
not  be  the  continuing  huge  following  of  the 
Kefauver  hearings.  And  perhaps  the  Senate 
would  not  pull  as  large  an  audience  as  John's 
Other  Wife.  But  seriously,  we  would  like 
very  much  to  give  the  public  the  opportunity 
to  bear  these  sessions.  As  a  small  non- 
profit station,  we  could  make  time  available 
which  a  commercial  station  or  network 
might  find  dlfflcult  to  remove  from  adver- 
tising commitments.  We  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be  spon- 
sored  by   Carter's  Little  Liver   Pills. 

We  feel  that  the  Government,  which  owns 
the  wave  lengths  upon  which  both  radio  and 
television  depend,  should  have  a  responsi- 
bility for  helping  to  shape  the  general  direc- 
tion in  which  this  programing  should  go  In 
order  to  provide  the  greatest  possible  public 
service.  We  feel  that  the  Government 
should  encourage  experimental  stations  and 
t'  ose  which  will  provide  a  yardstick  for 
public  service  broadcasting.  We  feel  that  It 
also  should  encourage  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions enraging  In  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting and  should  give  particular  encour- 
agement to  consumer-owned  and  listener- 
owned  radio  stations. 

We  do  not  wish  or  request  subsidy  of  any 
kind  from  the  Government.  The  National 
Citizens  Advisory  Board  should  bring  the 
spotlight  of  attention  and  approval  to  thoee 
thlr^,  which  are  in  the  public  Interest  and 
report  to  the  FCC  and  the  Congress  pro- 
graming and  practices  which  tend  to  degrade 
this  Important  public  instrument 

A  board  of  highly  competent  and  well- 
known  citizens  devoted  to  the  public  Inter- 
est could  do  much  throtigh  the  voluntary 


recomme  dations  of  the  committee  to  help 
shape  the  policy  for  the  radio  and  television 
Industry  which  would  move  It  away  from  the 
present  trend  which  at  times  seems  to  be  to 
seek  the  lowes  common  denominator  in  the 
radio  audience  and  direct  all  of  the  pro- 
grumlng  toward  that  lowest  common  de- 
nominator Only  when  the  public  Interest 
becomes  the  predominant  Interest  in  radio 
and  television  will  these  media  achieve  the 
stature  which  they  deserve. 


The  Japaaesc  Treabr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  L^NTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recced  an  excellent  editorial  by 
Frederic  Nelson  entitled  "Japan  s  Treaty 
Delegates  Must  Be  Slightly  Puzzled," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Japan's  Teeatt  Dixecatis  Must  Br  Slichtlt 

PCWil.KI) 

The  treaty  which  the  Japanese  are  being 
asked  to  sign  in  San  Francisco  this  week  la 
more  tnan  generous.  In  contrast  to  the 
Treaty  of  'Versailles  and  In  defiance  of  all  the 
Morgenthauism  that  was  being  thrown  about 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  this  treaty  offers  a 
defeated  nation  p>olltlcal  integrlt3^  consid- 
erable economic  freedom,  and  a  fresh  start 
in  the  family  of  nations.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  wisdom  and  skill  of  Mr.  John  Foster 
Dulles,  who  had  an  important  part  In  draw- 
ing up  the  treaty,  and  for  the  Administra- 
tion which  let  htm  do  It.  What  kind  of 
treaty  Japan  would  have  got  if  we  were  not 
working  like  beavers  to  line  up  allies  in  the 
cold  war  is  another  matter. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  whether  we  shall  get  full  value  for  this 
commendable.  If  shotgun  type,  generosity. 
The  doubt  Is  based  on  what  orientals  mtist 
think  of  our  over-all  performance  in  the  Par 
East.  The  Japanese  delegates  arrive  here, 
knowing  that,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
General  MacArthur,  we  pulled  our  punches 
in  the  Korean  War,  and  were  then  trapped 
Into  armistice  negotiations  which  were 
dragged  out  beyond  all  reason.  The  Com- 
munists desired  the  respite  Ln  order  to  build 
up  their  strength,  while  we  were  supposed 
to  relax.  A  Japanese,  reading  Admiral  Joy's 
charge  that  the  Commimist  delegates  had 
come  to  the  conference  to  state  your  p>ollti- 
cal  price,  mtist  have  been  amazed  at  otir 
innocence.  Communists  invariably  regard 
negotiation  as  a  step  in  the  master  plan. 
Will  the  country  which  exhibits  such  naivet* 
assure  the  Japanese  that,  even  with  our  pro- 
tection, they  are  safe  all  alone  in  the  new 
Red  Asia? 

If  it  isnt  to  be  a  Red  Asia,  the  Japanese 
delegates  must  be  saying  to  each  other: 
Why  was  the  United  States  so  reluctant  to 
list  Nationalist  China  among  the  signatories 
to  the  peace  treaty?  Soviet  Russia,  which 
fought  the  Japanese  t(x  5  days,  is  represented 
at  San  Francisco — much  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  geniuses  who  bribed  Stalin  to 
come  in.  China,  which  fought  Japan  for  15 
years,  was  not  invited,  although  Nationalist 
China  is  still  recogxilzed  by  the  United  SUtes. 


The  Japaneae  may  well  wonder  whether  we 
left  Nationalist  China  off  the  roster  because 
we  secretly  expected  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists eventually  to  be  recognized,  after  an 
appropriate  amount  of  pressure  from  Messrs. 
Nehru  and  Morrison,  Or  did  we  leave  her 
off  in  an  eilort  to  appease  communism 
throughout  Asia? 

Neither  question  is  calculated  to  reassure 
the  Japanese  gentlemen  that  we  are  the 
most  sapient  allies  one  could  have  The 
Japanese  are  under  tremendous  pressure 
from  communism  In  Asia.  Their  livelihood 
depends  on  their  a'olllty  to  trade  on  some 
terms  with  the  Astatic  mainland  To  see 
us  unwUllng  to  take  a  stand  behind  the 
antl -Communist  Chinese.  whUe  being 
chivvied  Into  an  unprofitable  talkathon  at 
Kaesong.  could  make  the  Japanese  wonder 
Jtist  how  smart  we  are.  However,  since  the 
immediate  power  is  on  our  sloe,  and  the 
treaty  Is  a  generous  one,  tbey  vrlll  pre- 
sumably sign — If  they  havent  when  you  read 
this.  It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  the  circum- 
stances create  so  many  doubts, 


Tbc  Merit  SystcB  »mi  tkc 
WUttei  Rider 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAaruurp 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6.  1951 

Mr.  O'CONOR-  Mr.  President,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  great  nvunber  of  conscientious, 
hardworking  Government  employees, 
whose  services  to  Uie  people  of  this 
country  are  of  the  highest  order,  it  is 
urgent  that  fullest  consideration  be  given 
to  any  legislative  proposals  which  might 
work  to  the  detriment  of  this  great  body 
of  loyal  citizens. 

I  make  this  observation  as  a  result  of 
reading  the  article  in  The  Federal  Diary 
by  Jerry  Klutiz  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  4  concerning  certain  al- 
leged discriminations  which  would  be 
caused  by  the  Whitten  rider  which  was 
a£Bxed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  H.  R.  5215,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  for  1952,  Because  of  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  proposals  of  this 
rider,  and  because  also  of  the  very  de- 
tailed criticism  of  the  proposals  by  the 
writer,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  commentators  upon 
Federal  employment  proposals,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  article  by  Mr.  Kluttz  be 
reprinted  in  the  Ricohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

Thz  FB«mAL  DlA«T 
(By  Jerry  Kluttt) 

BASIC    MItIT   PaiKCTPUt   OF   trNITB>   UTATTS   IM- 
FLOTMCNT   COaaDPTKD   »T    BIOIB 

Tou.  the  Federal  employee,  would  be  the 
victim  of  rank  dlacrimlnation  and  the  baaic 
merit  principle  of  filling  a  Federal  job  with 
the  best  qualified  person  available  would 
be  corrupted  by  the  Whitten  rider  whlcH  baa 
been  voted  by  the  House. 

Worst  of  aU,  you  would  be  penalised  be- 
cause of  the  simple  fact  that  you  arc  working 
fof  Uncle  Sam.    Outsiders  would  be  free  to 
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ttto  oT«r  th*  b«ttar  Oorem- 
St  |obi  vltteat  iMtrtctloa.  Tour  tn- 
atlTt  to  vorft  for  and  bt  promotod  to  • 
Job  for  whteb  fou  oouM  q^wllfy  vouut 
b*  il>fttlf«d  by  th«  rar-raachtac  i1d«.  To 
b*  blVBt  afeoat  rt.  Um  rM«t  wtinUI  )m4  tfa« 
way  m— <  BMdkxiItT  tn  OownoMnt. 

Ttut  Is  ft  aiTMpinc  tndicuDMit  ao^iMX  ^^ 
ptTTf''^  riaw  futdad  Uiroucb  tb*  Houte 
wltboM  •  mn0»  proiart  by  R«t*«MoUUv« 
Jajob  U  WUraar.  Dmoent,  of  MliBl«tpf)l. 
«B«artty  ta  doAsf  it  te  not  bclnc  quca- 
nua  la  tha  bUl  o<  parUeutan  to 
support  tte  tndAetmant: 

Tba  rtdw  woald  requlra  employees  to  w&lt 
■t  lcM«  a  faar  bafatn  each  grade  promo- 


XJoDi    tiiiwailliiin    of    tvo   or    more    grades 
•oukl  ba  oottevad. 

IB  OovaramsBt  arc  ttwtissnrti  of  joung- 
sters  wlko  sttlar  at  low  grades.  Thtj  go  to 
ni«bt  aetoool  and  tfaey  take  trmtmng  courses 
to  equip  ttMaaelves  to  quaJtfy  to  be  la^rjrers. 
aetcnttsta^  tartiTilrClsrts.  accountants.  FBI 
agents,  and  so  fortli.  Tbcy  src  then  free  to 
tike  ClvU  SerTkse  or  sgency  oonnpeUtlve  tesU 
for  the  better-paying  >obs.  Thoee  who 
quaUfy  are  then  eligible  for  sppolniments 
under  the  present  sound  career  service 
principle. 

The  Whltten  rider  would  hamper  this 
practice  of  seU-trmuilng  and  promotion 
for  the  qualified.  A  grade  4  clerk,  for  exam- 
ple, wbo  sweats  and  alares  to  put  himself 
through  law  school  and  who  qualifies  for  a 
grade  7  legal  job  through  a  competitive  test. 
ct7\UdBt  be  appointed  to  It  under  the  Whlt- 
ten rider.  Be  could  only  be  given  a  grade  5 
Job:  he'd  have  to  wait  several  years  before 
ha  eoold  gat  a  grada  7. 

The  grade  4  clerk,  who  h&a  had  valuable 
Oovernaiant  experience  and  who  may  be  the 
very  beat  bmh  for  the  legal  job,  would  have 
ikn  aacbor  arooad  hla  neck.  But  an  out- 
wlth  DO  Oovcmment  experience 
,  who  qualified  at  a  lower  grade 
for  tha  i^ada  T  lacaJ  )ob  could  be  appointed 
to  it  wittanit  rastrletlui. 

t  aa  agency  of  any  stae  In  the 
It  ttaet  doaant  eneouiage  Ita  low- 
to  train  thanaelvca  to  qnal- 
If y  for  tta  batter  Joba.  The  Mdcral  Depoelt 
Inataanea  Corporation,  for  example,  care- 
fully aenana  youncatars  It  appcAnto  to  tta 
grada  5  aeeooBtlnc  Jotaa.  Tliaaa  who  get 
ttaa  Joba  lauil  undergo  agency  training,  take 
In  banking,  and  pass  acancy 
to  gat  trainee  bank  ezna- 
laar  Job*  at  grada  7  and  later  examtccr  joba 
at  t**^  *•    "^^  FDfC  lyatem  has  proved  to 

Tbooaaada  at  younf  eoUage  graduatea  ara 
la  flniaiiiiaaiit  today  wbo  ara  hired  at 
who  auoeeasfuUy  eom- 
tbalr  training  aaslgments  have  been 
to  so-called  journey- 
that  usually  carry  a 
Joaap  from  grade  &  to  grade  7. 
Mar  would  dtampt  theae  pro- 
havs  paid  big  dividends  to 
It  would  dsatroy  tha  Incentive 
of  thaae  people  to  work  for  better  jc^is  and. 
wttbout  doitfyt.  drive  aiany  of  them  out  of 


)  elTll  service  rule  is  to  have  a  two-grade 
betweieu  that  of  a  bureau  ^hiaf  and 
Lef  a  •aauwia  aw  have  a  grada 
19  borsau  chief  who  ratlraa  and  the  depart- 
to  follow  the  well-eaUhlUhed 
prtaeiple  and  appoint  to  It  a  gratto 
IS  aiMlint  wbo  is  eminently  qualified  for 
tt.  ItoAW  tba  Whltten  rider,  it  conldnt  be 
if  job  eouM  go  to  an 


just  a  few  of  the  terrible 

eoQld.  and  wcold.  happen 

Wktttcn  rMar.    n  would  ba  tba 

and  with  aoBwtblBff  to 

whc  woQld  be  hvot  by 

iod  the  droocsv 

of    Beprcaenutlve 

ba  tmaflactcd  by  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or  WIBCCNSIN 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE8 
Thursday,  Septembrr  6.  195t 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  ths  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
excellent  article  entitled  Some  Uncen- 
sored  Footnotes  to  the  Forrestal  Dia- 
ries," written  by  William  Bradford  Huie 
It  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Communist  Party  line 
will  go  to  sme&i  a  really  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  P.ecokd 
as  follows: 

Som  Umcknsorsd  Footnotes  to  thf 

POCXBST&L    DTAUXS 

(By  William  Bradford  Hule) 

With  the  publication  this  nonth  of  the 
Porrestal  dlarleK.  thoughtful  Americans  can 
reflect  further  on  the  story  of  James  For- 
restal, America's  flrsi  Secretary  of  Defense. 
whose  brilliant  career  ended  In  the  predawn 
hours  of  May  22.  1949  when  his  body  came 
hurtling  16  floors  to  the  pavement  at  B<?- 
thesda  Naval  Hospltcl 

Tliose  who  e.Tpcct  to  studv  thp  piib'.i.sS.ffl 
diaries  should  do  so  with  these  re».ervatloiis 
In  mind: 

1.  The  diaries  have  been  censored  The 
two  men  who  suffer  moet  in  comparison  with 
Forrestal.  and  who  poesess  none  of  his  visum. 
are  President  Truman  and  Defense  Secretai-y 
George  C.  Marshall.  Yet.  after  Forrestal  wns 
diacharged.  his  papers  for  many  month.s  were 
In  secret,  custody  at  the  White  House  and 
It  te  admitted  that  the  Defense  Department. 
nnder  Qenerml  Marshall,  withheld  s^me  '<f 
the  papers  **ln  the  national  Interest  ' 

a.  The  (wpers  were  purchased  and  prepared 
for  publication  by  a  newspaper  that  sup- 
ported many  at  the  policies  Forrestal  sti  cou- 
rageously— and  so  futllely — opposed. 

With  these  reservations,  the  diaries  should 
be  ezamlned  for  the  many  evidences  of  Por- 
reatal's  remarkable  foresight,  cf  which  these 
are  the  finest  examples: 

In  1M3.  while  most  other  men  In  our 
Ckjremment  thought  otherwise,  Forrestal  re- 
peatedly warned  that  Russia  was  not  an  ally 
but  a  treacherotis  enemy  He  urged  Presi- 
dent Roosereit  to  Impose  stem  terms  un 
Russia  before  our  invasion  of  Normandy,  and 
his  first  advice  to  President  Truman  was  that 
Russia  be  dealt  with  as  a  da.ngerous  probable 
enemy 

In  1945.  while  Alger  Hiss.  Dean  Acheson. 
and  others  were  urging  President  Ro  sevelt 
at  Taita  to  yield  to  the  Russian  s  concessions 
that  would  lead  inevitably  to  such  disasters 
as  the  Korean  war,  Forrestal  pleaded  wi'h 
the  President  not  to  make  thoee  concessions. 

In  1»4«.  while  Marshall,  Acheson.  Hiss. 
Philip  Jeasup.  John  Carter  Vincent,  and 
Owen  Lattlmore  were  favoring  the  Chinese 
Reds  by  trying  to  enforce  a  coalition  govern- 
ment In  China,  Forrestal  opposed  the  coali- 
tion policy  and  warned  General  Marshall  cf 
Its  copaaquences.  Porreatal  went  further: 
Supported  by  the  Secretary  iif  War.  he  ad- 
drcaaed  a  note  to  the  State  Department  de- 
manding to  know  If  tt  was  the  policy  of  the 
Unltatt  Statea  to  deaert  the  Nallonalist  Gov- 
•maacDt  of  ChliuL 

Tram  the  time  of  the  Inauguration  of  the 

Manhattan    project,    which    developed    the 

atoade  bomb,  Forrestal  was  deeply  concerned 

orer    the    jUDtectlon    of    our     secre-s      He 

•  warned  President  Rooacvelt  that  security  was 


bflnt;  violated,  and  In  1945  he  battlid  to 
hiive  the  Iximb's  further  development  kept 
•vuhiii  The  custody  of  the  military. 
Ill  1947  when  trnltors  prepared  to  hand 
•  cr  lulditional  atomic  secrets  to  sclenlUts 
whc  %-f-Te  shuttling  our  secrets  dlreci  ly  to 
t!i»'  FK4i<slan.s.  It  was  Forrestal  alone  who 
ranie  to  the  .ild  ot  Senator  Boxtikk  B.  Hick- 
KNiooi'iR  chairman  of  the  congreailonal 
rnmmltiee  on  .\lomlc  Energy,  and  presented 
the  Tran.sfcr  of  the  secrets. 

It.  1)49,  while  Forrestal  was  battling  to 
iirepnrc  the  country's  armed  forces  foi  such 
t  ver.tualltles  aa  the  Korean  attack.  Truman 
flrrd  him  and  brought  In  Louis  Johnson  aa 
Doff.:is<'  Secretary  to  Implement  the  jwlitl- 
i-a;!y  expedient  policy  of  retrenchment. 

Despite  the  handicaps  of  censorship,  how- 
fvt-r  the  piibiished  version  of  the  diaries 
•ihculd  i^onvey  an  Inspiring  portrait  of  i  type 
f  An-:«=.'lcfin  who  may  fast  be  disappeannz — 
a  puTKUir  public  servant  with  wisdom  And 
he"*ven  the  lines  perhaps,  there  will  te  new 
clnf^  fii  the  Individual  himself — a  complex 
person.ility  bes>t  by  all  the  dilemmas  of  his 
time, 

Jim  Forrestal — his  mother  always  called 
him  Vincent--was  reared  at  Beacon,  N.  Y., 
m  the  Hu<is.Dn  River.  His  father,  a  mcdestly 
;-ucce.ss.ful  contractor,  was  a  devout  Cf  thollc 
born  \n  Ireland,  and  a  Cleveland  Democrat. 
B^cau.se  he  was  the  bantam  in  a  family  tf 
6-foo*er3.  Jim  Forrestal  developed  th«  pug- 
nacious drive  that  sent  him  bot  nding 
through  life  with  an  energy  that  dlsnayed 
his  friends  as  well  as  his  competitorE.  His 
broicfn  nose,  suffered  In  an  early  Iwxlng 
mail  h,  gave  him  his  scarred-bulldog  look. 
At  Princeton  he  was  the  sort  of  student 
who  not  only  works  his  way  through  school. 
btit  accumulates  money  and  infltjentlal 
irlends  in  the  process. 

Be'^re  he  wiis  50,  Forrestal  had  reached 
Th*-  -.radltlonal  skoals  of  the  ambitious  Amer- 
ican lyiy  he  had  made  a  million  dollars  In 
Wall  Street,  he  had  traveled  extensively  and 
attained  a  confident,  world  vicwpolrt;  he 
had  married  and  reared  two  sons;  he  was  the 
?180  OCC-a-year  president  of  Dillon.  Read  & 
Cc  .  and  he  was  ready  to  quit  busines.s  and 
.serve  his  country  when  It  needed  him  In  a 
crisis 

When  Roosevelt  made  him  Assistant  liecre- 
tary  f  the  Navy,  he  quickly  attracted  t  tten- 
tion.  he  had  the  fiercest  energy  ever  seen 
in  Washini^'tt  n.  Hed  dictate  letters  while 
riding  to  the  golf  course;  then  hed  go  charg- 
ing around  the  course,  often  alone  aid  in 
the  ra'n,  determined  to  keep  physically  :'it. 

He  wiis  capable,  on  occasion,  of  being  quiet 
.ir.d  warm,  as  when  he  sometimes  sa'  over 
'.iir.rhfi  n  and  talked  with  a  close  frleni  like 
N.i\y  chaplain  B4sgr,  Maurice  S.  Sl.eehy, 
.^r  CithoMc  University. 

What  made  Forrestal  appear  most  ui  usual 
:n  Washington  was  that  when  Work  War 
II  cncl'^d,  everybody  but  him  relaxed  t(  cele- 
brate the  peace.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  gain 
momentum  with  the  peace;  he  refused  to 
accept  peace  as  a  reality,  and  Instead  wen; 
charitlni?  alcng  as  though  tlie  wai  had 
rtaciied  a  deadlier  stage. 

la  December  1947,  when  Prance  wa£  para- 
lyzed by  a  general  transportation  strik*.  For- 
restal summoned  his  most  trusted  friends  to 
Washington  and  told  them  that  necessity 
dtmrtiided  the  use  of  dollars  in  Eurcpe  lor 
bnbes.  He  explained  Uaat  he  had  spant  ail 
the  Defense  Department's  "nonvoucherable 
funds  '  as  well  as  much  of  his  own  money 
.lad  that  more  waa  needed.  His  frleujs  pro- 
duced $50,000  Immediately;  the  money  was 
carried  that  ulght  to  Paris  by  a  Naval  in- 
telligence cfllcer  and  paid  the  next  day  to 
a  prominent  Communist  leader.  Tht;  strike 
ended  within  12  hours. 

In  the  spring  of  1948.  during  the  Italian 
elections.  Forrestal  acted  in  the  same  forth- 
right manner  He  summoned  his  friends  and 
told  them  that  the  election  would  be  lost 
unless  dollars  were  used  to  overmatch  Bed 
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payments  to  Italian  propagandists.  His 
friends  produced  what  is  believed  to  be  in 
excess  of  a  million  dollars,  and  this  monr7 
was  carried  In  cash  to  Italy  and  paid  out  m 
the  most  effective  manner. 

Before  he  permitted  large  dollar  contribu- 
llo.^s  to  the  De  Oasperi  campaign  fund, 
Forrestal  rtctlved  a  promise  tliat  never,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  would  De  Oasperi 
allow  Communists  in  his  government.  This 
was  at  a  t^mc  when  representatives  of  our 
State  Department  were  still  advocating  the 
formation  of  coalitions  with  CommunUts. 

In  addition  to  private  money.  Forrestal 
fmplnycd  deception  in  Italy.  He  had  no  au- 
thority to  give  American  tanks  to  the  Ital- 
ians, bu'  he  was.  with  authority,  shipping 
tanks  to  Greece.  He  arranged  for  freighters 
l.iadt-d  with  Greece-bound  tanks  to  refuel  at 
Naples,  :-,nd  while  the  ships  were  refuehng. 
Amerua:;  irotjps  in  civilian  clothes  "broke 
in  '  tl-.p  tinks  by  driving  them  down  Italian 
streets  in  parades  with  Italian  soldiers,  thus 
giving  the  impression  that  the  tanks  had 
ijeen  delivered  to  Italy. 

After  the  election,  an  Italifin  cardinal  de- 
clared: "The  Communists  blame  Mr.  For- 
restal for  this  defeat.  They  have  marked 
him  as  their  No.  1  enemy.  He  understands 
them  too  well." 

It  was  during  the  Italian  elections  that 
the  pro-Communists  in  America  began  plot- 
ting Forrcstals  destruction.  Forrestal  made 
his  most  powerful  enemies,  however,  when  ho 
declined  to  take  an  active  role  in  trying  to 
reelect  Truman.  This  enraged  the  p<jlUical 
ear.ii  around  the  White  House,  and  immedi- 
ately after  Truman's  Inauguration  in  1949, 
they  launched  the  scurrilous  Ret-Forrej.tal 
canipaign  that  resulted  in  his  discharge,  his 
crrck-up.  and  his  death. 

The  country  has  never  witnessed  a  more 
dishonest  smear  campaign.  Forrestal  waa 
accused  of  having  defrauded  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  tax  case.  He  was  a  Fascist,  a  war- 
monger, a  racist,  a  bedfellow  of  I.  G.  Far- 
beniudusirip,  a  dealer  in  near  eastern  oil. 
As  a  climax,  Drew  Pearson  screamed  that 
Forrestal  was  a  personal  coward,  that  he  had 
once  run  out  of  his  house  and  abandoned  his 
wife  to  burglars. 

The  smear  effort  raged  through  January, 
February,  and  March,  and  by  March  For- 
restal appeared  dazed  and  depressed.  On 
April  1.  Forrestal  attended  the  swearlng-ln 
ceremony  for  his  successor.  He  wept  openly. 
The  President  insisted  on  decorating  him — 
and  ForresUl  wept  while  the  President  was 
pinning  on  the  medal,  for  he  considered  the 
ge.sture  an  Insult,  He  walked  back  with  Ad- 
miral Louis  Denfeld,  and  told  the  admiral 
he  was  going  to  Florida  to  play  some  golf. 
On  April  5,  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  In  Wash- 
ing phoned  Robert  A.  Lovett  in  Kobe  Sound, 
Fia.  Mr.  Eberstadt  reported  that  Forrestal 
was  111, 

Four  hours  later,  Just  at  dusk,  a  big  Air 
Force  Constellation,  the  Dew  Drop,  circled 
and  landed  at  a  small,  deserted  field  near 
Hobe  S<:)und.  Waiting  was  a  single  automo- 
bile in  which  were  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Lovett  and 
Mrs  Forrestal.  The  door  of  the  airplane 
opened,  and  a  small  ladder  was  dropped. 

"I  looked  up  and  saw  bim  standing  in  the 
door,'  Mr.  Lovett  recalls,  "and  he  looked  so 
pitiful  He  was  alone.  And  he  didn't  look 
like  the  man  I  had  known  at  all.  He  looked 
like  a  little,  old  Irishman.  His  eyes  were 
sunk,  and  I  couldn't  see  his  upper  lip.  As 
he  came  stumbling  down  that  ladder,  I 
reached  up  and  caught  him  under  the  arms." 
After  he  had  greeted  the  two  women,  For- 
restal stood  under  the  tail  of  the  airplane 
and  told  Mr.  Lovett  that  "they"  had  got  him. 
that  he  was  twing  followed,  that  his  tele- 
phones were  tapped,  and  he  broke  into  tears 
as  he  said:  They're  going  to  catch  us  un- 
prepared. Bob;  American  soldiers  will  be 
dying  in  a  year." 

During  the  evening  he  was  quiet,  but 
the  following  day  he  was  worse.  Mr.  Lov- 
ett  telephoned   Washington   and   next   day 


Forrestal'i  personal  attorney,  John  Cahlll, 
of  New  York,  arrived  with  Dr.  William  Men- 
ninger  and  Dt.  George  Ralnea.  Tho  illness 
was  diagnosed  as  occupational  fatlfue.  and 
Forrestal  was  returned  to  the  Natal  Hos- 
pital. 

Perhaps  the  diaries  will  shed  somu  light 
on  what  happened  during  the  7  weeks  For- 
restal was  at  Bethesda. 

Forrestal,  In  his  sixteenth-floor  sul  t3.  spent 
most  of  his  time  entirely  alone,  Mrs.  For- 
restal sailed  for  Europe  on  April  12.  Two 
of  the  people  who  visited  the  hospital  were 
his  older  brother,  Henry  Forrestal.  and  Mon- 
signor  Sheehy. 

Early  in  1949,  Forrestal  had  asked  Father 
Sheehy,  along  with  his  brother,  to  help  him 
return  to  the  Catholic  Church.  ':ro  facil- 
itate this  return,  some  Investigation  had 
t*en  made  into  Mrs.  Forrestal's  previous 
divorce. 

Forrestal  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  by 
Capt.  B.  W,  Hogan,  and  Captain  Hogan  noted 
that  Forrestal  Insisted  on  being  listed  as  a 
Catholic.  His  ftrst  request  was  to  see  Father 
Sheehy.  This  request  was  noted  by  Captain 
Hogan.  but  for  reasons  not  yet  explained. 
Captain  Raines,  the  psychlrtrlst  in  charge, 
kept  delaying  a  meeting  between  Forrestal 
and   Father  Sheehy. 

On  April  12.  Henry  Forrestal  visited  the 
hospital  and  talked  with  his  brother  as  well 
as  with  Captains  Hogan  and  Raines. 

"Jim  looked  better  than  I  expectc  1."  Henry 
Forrestal  recalls.  "His  eyes  seemed  clear; 
he  was  sharp  and  Incisive.  He  said,  "I'll 
be  all  right.    We'll  pull  out  of  thl;.'" 

What  worried  Henry  Forrestal  was  the  con- 
finement in  Bethesda.  He  told  Captains 
Hcgan  and  Raines:  "What  my  brot:ier  needs 
Is  not  to  be  coop>ed  up  there  on  the  sixteenth 
floor.  He  needs  to  be  on  an  estste  some- 
where, among  friends,  where  he  :an  walk 
around  in  the  sun.  He  has  been  ai  exceed- 
ingly active  man." 

^'-  Forrestal  asked  Captain  Raines,  "Is  my 
brother  fundamentally  okay?"  Captain 
Raines  said,  "Yes." 

Henry  Forrestal  also  told  the  doctors  that 
his  brother  wished  to  talk  with  Father 
Sheehy.  Captain  Hogan  replied,  according 
to  Mr.  Forrestal:  "Yes,  he  has  aski?d  to  see 
the  father  several  times.  And,  of  catirse.  he 
will." 

On  May  10,  11,  and  12  Henry  Forrestal 
again  visited  the  hospital.  Meanwhile 
Father  Sheehy  had  visited  the  hospital  six 
times,  each  time  asking  to  be  allowed  to 
see  Forrestal  and  each  time  lielng  denied 
permission. 

Father  Sheehy  got  the  impression  that  the 
doctors  were  under  orders  in  the  case,  so  he 
sought  the  aid  of  John  L.  Sullivan.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Sullivan  called  Dr.  Raines 
and  was  assured  that  Father  Sheehy  could 
see  the  patient  in  time.  But  the  time  never 
came. 

Henry  Forrestal  had  a  travel  reservation  to 
Washington  for  Sunday.  May  22.  He  was 
going  to  make  another  effort  to  oatain  his 
brother's  release.  But  this  effort,  too.  waa 
too  late. 

Around  midnight  on  Saturday.  May  21, 
high  up  in  the  white  monolith  of  the  hospi- 
tal, Forrestal  sat  reading  Greek  poetry  and 
thinking  back  over  his  life.  As  he  reflected. 
•with  bis  frustratiorj  welling  up  inside  hinti, 
he  apparently  concluded  that  he  hJid  lost  his 
reasons  for  being. 

He  slowly  read  and  pondered  tlie  chorus 
from  Sophocles'  AJax: 

•Oh,  when  pride  of  Gracla's  noblest  race. 
Wanders,  as  now.  In  darkness  and  disgrace. 
When  Reason's  day 

Sets  rayless,  joyless,  quenched  In  cold  decay, 
Better  to  die.  and  sleep 
The  never-waking  sleep,  than  linger  on. 
And  dare  to  live,  when  the  soul's  life  la 
gone." 

Forrestal  then  laid  aside  his  bcok,  pulled 
his  robe  around  him.  peeped  cautously  into 


the  hJdl,  then  daahed  into  a  pantry,  ahorad 
out  a  screen,  and  plunged  to  his  death. 

The  greatness  of  men  is  determined  bf 
what  happens  after  they  die  If  evtnts  dis- 
close that  tbey  were  poasassed  of  vision,  then 
they  were  great  and  valuable:  if  only  trouble 
comes  fti  the  result  of  their  decisions,  then 
they  were  leas  than  great.  By  this  rule.  For- 
restal will  probably  be  acclaimed  a  great 
American  long  after  the  lesser  taea  who  con- 
tributed to  his  destruction  have  been  for- 
gotten. 
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Aid  for  Natioaabst  Gika 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  JENNER 

or  INDIA-NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  JENNER,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
constantly  told  of  the  billions  we  gave 
to  help  Nationalist  China.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  reprint  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  Ching-fan  Chen  which  ap- 
peared in  the  China  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber 1949.  It  will  help  put  us  on  guard 
against  rosy  figures  of  aid  to  the  Chinese 
Government  on  Formosa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

MoNrr  Down  thi  DaAm? 
(By  Chlng-lan  Chen) 

Many  newspapers  and  columnists  have 
complained  that  the  United  States  has 
poured  billions  of  dollars  down  the  drain 
in  China  during  the  last  decade.  But  was 
this  money  wasted?  Or  has  It  been  used  for 
the  purposes  intended? 

Financial  transactions  are  officially  esti- 
mated by  the  American  Government  at  three 
billions  and  a  half,  but  many  debatable  items 
are  included.  For  example  nearly  all  the 
loans  made  before  Pearl  Harbor,  or  prewar 
loans,  were  repaid.  There  is  a  difference  of 
$600,000,000  in  the  Chinese  and  the  American 
estimates  of  the  postwar  lend-lease.  Part  of 
the  money  was  used  to  re[Mtriate  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  China-Burma-Iiidia  thetiter  and 
part  of  lend-lease  supplies  sent  for  Chinese 
Bccoimt  to  India  was  diverted  to  British  and 
Indian  forces,  chargeable  against  Allies  other 
than  China.  Finally,  nearly  half  of  the 
amount  listed  as  surplus  property  to  China 
was  repayment  due  China  for  wartime 
maintenance  of  American  Armed  Forces. 
The  final  total  U  about  two  billions,  of  which 
only  one  bUllon  went  to  China  dtxring  the 
period  of  American -Japanese  fighting. 

Beginning  in  1938.  American  financial  ad- 
vances   to    China    have    fallen    into    three 
classes.     Prewar     loans      were      commodity 
crediU.   most   of  which   have   been   repaid, 
sometimes  well  ahead  of  schedule.    Financial 
advances  in  the  war  period  Included  lend- 
lease  and  inter-Treasury  credit.     Financial 
transactions  in  the  postwar  period  included 
surplus  property  arrangement  pliu  Export- 
Import  Bank  crediu.  relief  granta,  and  the 
China-aid  program  which  is  stUl  going  on. 
All  these  fidvances  were  motivated  by  com- 
mercial,  military,   and   diplomatic  calcula- 
tio;is.    Prewar  loans  were  made  to  strengthen 
the  American  domestic  economy  In  the  de- 
pression of  1937  and  1938  and  to  help  China 
in  its  war  against  Japan.    Aft«  Pearl  Har- 
bor, linancial  advances  were  made  because, 
China.  wtMH  out  frtxn  four-and-«-halX  jcars 
of  single-handed  fighting  against  the  Jap- 
anese, was  needed  as  an  ally   in  the  war 
against    Japan.     Postwar    itfivancea.    among 
other   reasons,    were    made    to   bolster    the 
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to  • 


ot  Um  United  SUtea  from  a  w 
•ooDomy.  to  rcpauut*  Ui«  Jap- 
ta  Cbln*.  &Q<1  to  prevent  tbe  crcwth 
of  mxtMtchj  aionc  the  Cbln*  coect.  the  trm- 
tflUonal  center  ot  Cbloeec  trkde  with  tbe 
Weetem  World  and  of  western  bualneee  ^«tth 
Chine. 

Pre-Peerl  Bart>or  MiTeaceB.  amounting  to 
$120,000,000.  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 
percent  pw  annum  They  Included  (our 
bertn  credltt;  that  U.  the  tun«  oil  loaa  of 
•35^)00.000  was  made  to  support  the  Chlocee 
ftghting  spint:  the  tin  loan  of  i30.0OO.0O0 
to  champion  the  Ifatlon&l  OoTcmment  ni 
China  and  to  denounce  the  puppet  govern- 
ment of  Clilnc-wcl  Want  In  March  ld40;  the 
tungsten  k>an  of  $25,000,000  to  react  ag&lnst 
tbe  Japanese  occupied  northern  Indocbma 
In  SeptMBbar.  after  the  fall  of  France;  and 
tbe  metals  loan  of  •50,000.000  to  negate  tbe 
TapanMe  formal  recognition  of  the  Chlng- 
wel  Wu^  poppet  regime  at  the  end  of  IMO. 
Tbeae  credits  w«re  for  purchase  of  American 
trucks.  gaaoUne.  chemicals,  and  construction 
metertels  for  China's  war  needs.  They  were 
repaid  la  eommodittas:  that  is.  America 
swapped  her  credits  for  China's  tung  oil.  and 
■trmtagte  materials,  such  as  tin,  tungsten. 
•ad  aatimony,  an  of  them  conaidMed  vital  to 
Aaiarlea^  natlntial  defense. 

Tbe  toag  oU  loan  was  atith<tt1aed  in  D»- 
conbar  ISBt,  after  the  Japaneae  had  occupied 
tbe  kafy  eoaaatercial  cities.  Oantraa  and  Han- 
kow akaiw  tbe  Tanftse  Blver.  With  Japan 
abeatfy  la  control  of  nearly  all  the  soutb- 
caeiara  put  <rf  China,  Aaierican  commerdil 
rigbta  and  interats  ta  China  were  jeoper- 
tflaad.  Tbe  provlatons  attaebed  to  tbe  tung 
oil  loaa  acveemcnt  are  typical  ot  AaMrteaa 
advances.  First  of  all,  it  was  a  "Utd 
Sfery  dollar  lent  bad  to  be  spent  In 
tbe  XTnltad  Ctatea.  China  eoold  buy  only 
agrlealtaral  and  manufactured 
Bvea  Oklna's  leeeipta  from  the 
tt  tone  oU  after  paying  tbe  loen  bad  to 
ipeoft  la  tbe  United  SUtse.  Under  thla 
each  dollar  adraaee  by  tbe 
would  lead  to  tbe  sale 
at  gS  worth  ot  Amerlcaa  products.  In  ad- 
all  itilpMiiinta  bad  to  be  made  In 
Finally,  tnauranca  bad  to 
with  Aiaarican  anderwrttera.  and 
pmalmas  ware  ooUected  by  their 


KB. 


tte  battle  of  IMtala  bad  forestalled 
netory,  tbe  Icod-leaee  biU  cC 
IMl.  "Aa  act  to  promote  tbe  defense 
at  tbe  Uattad  Statea."  was  designed  to  trade 
aM  to  Brttabi  and  Oreeee  for  time, 
t»m  Ualted  Statae  eould  prepare  :tu 
M  not  extended 
to  flitaa  aatU  a  montbe  Uter,  that  U  in  May 
IMl. 

tbe  ttiam  at  prepa- 
;  tbe  mllttary  poetiue  of  tbe  Alliiea 
Oa  Oaeember  13.  Ooam.  and  on 
M.  iMl«  Wake  fcU  to  the  J^>anase. 
qnlekly  overran  the  Phlllp- 
waa  taken  by  tbe  Japa- 
as.  IMl.  and  tbe  main- 
laad  nt  ttaa  Malay  Fnlasula  waa  abaadooed 
hf  Milliali  tosam  at  tbe  end  ot  tbe  year.  In 
IMa,  atncapure  wae  taken  by  the 
wttb  tbe  capture  at  somettting  over 
troops,  and  much  equipoMat. 
of  tbe  paataat  aiagia  Brttiab 
at  tbe  war.  y^'^} 

to  help  Cbtaia  fight  tbi  eommoa 
to  be  strengtbaned  aftd  eaeour- 
daring  tbe  war  years  waa 
aadcr    lead-laaaa.    Lettd- 
Chtea  from  IMl  to  tbe  BMat 
aeaflabia  U  ottciaUy  listed  aa 
alibfougb  actual  aid  reeelvad 
L    Wartime    laad-laiae 
Ohtaa  were  at  aiaet  gMejKO,- 
,mt  fpiiwi  at  tbe  teteiL    ntfa  eoaaparse 
to  »iMiia.  wbere  trana- 
a  w«M  ataaoet  aa  grtat. 
Cbiaa.  dwrtag  IMI  tbrooffb 
1,000  jOOO 


000.000  a  year.  If  a  curse  were  to  b*  pltftl 
with  the  figures  for  these  years  >jf  AKu^r! 
warfare  In  the  Far  East,  it  woviicJ  be  a  curvf 
of  descending  order.  stArtins  with  $Cfl  '>  0.<»fl 
for  the  lend-leajse  perli.id  <t  Mi-.rrh  ld42 
whes-eas  Chinas  rcsi-'ancp  to  Jap.i'.-sP  ag- 
greaslon  was  an  up-hill  ftuht,  gtttm..;  m.  re 
and  more  bitter  and  costly 

Comparing  lend-lease  aid  to  various  coun- 
tries, the  United  Kinpdrm  had  the  Uor.  s 
share,  thirty -one  billion,  or  63  percent. 
Soviet  Russia  stood  next  tc  the  United  Kine:- 
dom  with  eleven  billion,  or  22  percent 
Prance  «nd  Its  po.ssesfilop.s  received  three 
billion.  China,  the  first  .And  most  p'pulnus 
country  to  realst  the  Axl.s  early  In  It 31.  hav- 
ing received  l  percent  of  wartime  lend-lease. 
got.  according  to  the  highest  estimates  In- 
cluding poetwar  lend-lease.  11627.000,000. 
that  la.  3  percent  of  total  lend-lease  aid 

Unfortunately,  lend-lea.se  to  China  dis- 
turbed Allied  relations  during  Chinas 
darkest  hours.  In  the  summer  of  1944,  when 
the  Japanese  were  making  a  last  attempt  to 
knock  China  cut  of  the  war,  Win.et,  n 
ChtuThlll,  In  a  speech  In  September  empha- 
sized that  though  China  had  received  lavl.sh 
American  help,  she  suffered  severe  military 
reverses.  Statistics  refute  the  charges  of 
lavish  aid,  and  the  severe  military  reverses 
were  In  part  due  to  the  heavy  losses  Chlr.a 
suffered  when  the  United  Kingdom  closed  the 
Burms  Road  and  abandoned  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore. 

After  VB-day  lend-lease  to  China  was  In- 
crenaed.  It  amounted  to  a  billion — '.--ar  and 
postwar — in  1945.  This  amount  was  partly 
tiaed  to  evacuate  the  Japanese  in  the  Chma- 
Bunna-Indla  theater;  to  that  extent,  It 
should  not  have  been  considered  a  proper 
charge  to  the  CMnese  account  only. 

Before  the  war  ended,  tjae  Yalta  "trade  of 
China's  terrttory"  was  made  by  Roosevelt  and 
Stalin.  Rusela's  claim  to  the  rastitutlon  of 
her  1904  "sphere  of  Influence"  was  granted. 
and  China  had  to  give  up  lands,  rights,  and 
Interests  vital  to  her  national  defense  and 
security.  After  the  Soviet  Army  had  occu- 
pied Manchuria.  It  took  war  booty  estimated 
by  American  officials  at  around  two  to  three 
ballon  dollars.  These  Industrial  plants  and 
equipment  were  essential  to  China's  postwar 
reconstruction.  Their  loss  more  than  can- 
cels all  American  war  and  postwar  aids  to 
China. 

Regarded  as  the  "financial  counterpart  of 
lend-leasing  war  materials,"  an  inter-Treas- 
ury credit  of  1500.000.000  was  granted  to 
China  In  February  1942  Two-fifths  of  this 
credit  was  used  aa  backing  for  dollar  cer- 
tificates and  victory  dollar  bonds  issued  to 
the  public  In  China.  The  purjxjse  waa  to 
check  Inflation.  Another  $220,000,000  was 
used  to  purchase  gold  in  tbe  United  States 
for  free  market  sale,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  halt  Inflation.  Of  the  balance.  155  000.000 
was  spent  for  printing  Chinese  bank  notes 
In  the  United  SUtes.  and  $25,000,000  for  Im- 
porting textiles  into  China. 

Postwar  financial  transactions  Included 
sale  of  surplus  property,  the  Export -Import 
Bank  credits,  the  foreign  relief  program,  and 
the  China  aid  program  of  1948.  Surpliis 
properties  suisimarlzed  the  varloiis  fixed  in- 
stallations and  movable  properties  trans- 
ferred to  China  from  the  United  Str.tes  .^rmy. 
Havy,  and  Maritime  Commission.  They  in- 
cluded the  bulk  sale  agreement  of  1946 
amounting  to  $175,000,000.  the  United  States 
Havy  vesaels  transfer  estimated  at  pr^x-ure- 
ment  cost  of  tl41.000.000  and  other  Items. 
These  properties  were  stored  on  Pacttlc 
Islands  and  In  the  Chlna-Burma-India 
theater.  They  were  scattered,  often  left  in 
the  open  and  not  well  guarded.  Due  to  tbe 
detnioratlon  of  theae  supplies,  their  value 
dropped  and  though  they  could  not  be  con- 
tfdarad  aa  merely  scrap,  they  were  net  la  good 
shape.  It  would  have  been  more  ezpen.sl'. e 
to  nhip  tbaae  materials  back  to  the  Uiiucd 
•tatea  tbaa  to  sell  them  where  th'?y   weie 


stored  Furthermore,  disposal  of  thfi»e  sup- 
piu's  facilitated  the  repatriation  of  American 
peri^onnel. 

Total  surplus  property  trunsacTlons 
am.  unted  to  $381,000,000  at  the  hljihest  esti- 
mate. Of  this.  $205,000,000  was  piiyment  to 
China  for  outlay  she  had  made.  Inc  udln?  the 
1946  bulk  sale  agreement  for  n' nmUltary 
fiuppllp.s  valued  at  $175.000  000.  The  nctunl 
nee'tiatlons  on  that  afjreement  ^''ere  com- 
plex. An  Item  of  $150,000,000  was  lue  China 
from  the  United  States  for  wartiire  supplies 
tf)  the  American  Armed  Forces.  .Another 
135.000,000  was  due  from  the  American  Gcv- 
ernment  for  the  expense  of,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  properties  for  the  embassy  and 
coiisulatee,  and  lf20.0OO.000  was  made  avall- 
a  )Ie  for  the  Sino-Amerlcan  cultural  end 
educational  program  The  balance  of  t30.- 
0<X),0<K)  covered  American  paymenrs  for  cost 
of  shipping  and  technical  services  arising 
out  of  the  United  States  surplus*  property 
transfer  In  other  words,  of  $181,000,000 
churued  a.->  surplus  propjerty  uncer  aid  to 
Ch.i.a.  not  more  than  half  were  (^-atuitous. 

Referring  to  the  prices  charged  to  the  sur- 
plu.s  property  transaction,  a  ccmparatlve 
study  shows  sales  to  India  at  7  cents  on 
tti"  dollar,  and  to  the  United  Flrgdcm. 
Greece,  and  Turkey  at  10  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar    China  paid  ao  cents  on  the  do  lar. 

After  the  war,  loans  of  $82,000,000  were  ex- 
tended by  the  Export  Import  Bank  for  seven 
different  projects  involving  the  purchase  of 
industrial  and  transportation  equipment  and 
of  textiles.  At  the  end  of  1948.  165.000.000 
was  drawn  and  $12,000,000  repuild. 

Since  1947  the  American  Government  has 
granted  $46,000,000  for  relief  work  In  China. 
Eighty  percent  was  spent  on  food,  and  the 
remainder  for  shipping  cost,  medical  sup- 
plies, seeds  and  pesticides.  Food  was  ra- 
tioned and  sold  at  low  prices,  and  food  sales 
were  to  be  spent  for  relief  work  in  China. 

The  China  aid  program  of  1948  had  a  fund 
of  $400,000,000.  Of  this.  $275,000,000  was  for 
use  by  the  Economic  Cooperation  .\dmlnls- 
tratlon  for  economic  aid,  and  $12:5.000,000 
was  additional  assistance  for  mlUtiiry  sup- 
pi  lt>s  The  purpose  of  thla  prograni  was  to 
help  retard  economic  deterioration  and  to 
provide  a  breathing  space  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Government  could  stablUre  her  eco- 
nomic and  military  situation.  In  he  field 
of  economic  aid,  both  rural  and  Industrial, 
plans  have  been  projected. 

Of  the  total  $275,000,000.  the  f;)lIowlng 
three  major  programs  were  under  coasldera- 
tion:  Namely.  $204,000,000  for  commodity 
purchase,  such  as  cotton,  food,  pe:roIeum. 
fertilizer,  and  coal;  $67,500,000  for  Ir  dustrlal 
replacement  and  reconstruction;  and  $2,500.- 

000  for  rural  projects.  Less  than  $20';!,0OO.0CO 
has  been  spent  of  this  $275,000,000,  and  more 
than  $80,000,000  is  still  undlsbuned.  Of 
1125,000.000  military  grants,  the  American 
G<5vemment  has  allocat/>d  the  total  lum.  but 
the  latest  figures  for  the  end  of  1948  show 
that  only  half  the  amount  of  materials  sold 
has  been  shipped  to  China. 

Of  American  financial  advances  to  China 
In  the  last  decade,  the  four  prewar  ccmmod- 
ity  credits  have  been  almost  fullj  repaid. 
Lend-lease  included  some  Items  not  properly 
charged  to  the  Chinese  account.  Of  the 
postwar  financial  transactions,  surplus  prop- 
erty barely  balanced  the  American  debts  due 
China;  $12,000,000  has  been  repaid:  and 
$100,000,000  has  not  t)een  disbursed  to  China. 
This  factual  presentation  suggests  that  the 
money  did  not  go  down  the  drain;  If  any 
did.  It  was  peanuts. 

Certainly.  $2,000,000,000  of  flnatclal  ad- 
vances to  China  for  the  last  12  yeu*  looks 
like  a  large  sum  of  money.    Even  one  billion. 

1  e.,  what  China  really  received  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  Is  a  great  deal,  though  only  equal  to 
the  yearly  United  States  postwar  ex|}enac  oa 
Ja!.i:>n. 

Yet.  the  Chinese  people  havs  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  defeac  of  our 
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common  enemy.  In  the  Second  World  Wsu-, 
the  fighting  In  China  held  dowa  2,000,000 
Japanese  soldiers  who  might  have  been  de- 
ployed elsewhere  to  the  discomfiture  of 
China's  allies.  Victory  in  Kurop<3  was  pos- 
sible, because  China  held  down  the  Axis 
forces  In  the  Pacific  and  the  Chlna-Burma- 
Indla  theater.  One  should  not  forget  how 
close  the  German  arniies  In  the  Caucasus 
came  to  combining  forces  with  the  Japanese 
who  were  attacking  India.  If  the  Japanese 
had  attacked  Russia  with  their  forces  at 
the  time  of  Stalingrad,  how  far  would  the 
German  armies  ha^e  penetrated  into  Ruasla? 
Chinese  direct  'var  casualties  were  con- 
servatively estimated  at  more  than  10.000,- 
000.  of  which  4.000.0CO  soldiers  were  dead, 
wounded,  and  uilsslng,  and  6,000 ,(X)0  civilians 
were  killed  The  number  of  civilians  who 
were  wounded  or  who  died  from  starvation  Is 
estimated  at  many  times  these  figures.  The 
Chinese  people  think  that  they  have  paid  a 
heavy  price  to  help  save  Europe  which  is 
nearer  and  closer  to  the  United  States.  After 
all  the  factors  are  considered,  can  we  still 
claim  that  the  United  States  dollars  spent  on 
China  were  totally  wasted? 


economic  system,  jtist  as  mtKh  as  it  iloea  on 
radar.  Jet  planes,  and  the  atom  bomb. 

He  Is  well  aware  that  his  stand  tsit  pop- 
ular with  a  lot  of  people.  Many  kembere 
of  Congreas,  he  (^jserves,  believe  a  "Vo"  vote 
on  any  appropriation  label  "mllltAry"  la 
like  taking  cart)Olic  acid.  They  regard  such 
a  vote  as  political  suicide. 

"Maybe  It  Is."  he  says.  "That  f  ictor  Is 
not  important,  except  as  the  Men:  her  re- 
gards hla  own  reelection  as  Important  to  the 
Nation." 

An  unusual  Congressman.  Howaao  HiFfirr. 
When  he  believes  anything  he  stands  four- 
square and  votes  accordingly. 

The  future  of  our  country  would  be  a  lot 
brighter  if  there  were  more  Congressmen 
like  HowAKD  BuFrm. 


Voting  "No"  OB  RuiBoat  Military  Oatla7$ 
Strike$  a  RespoBtire  Clioril 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

OF   WTRBAfiK* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATlVBa 

Thursday,  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil,  one  of  the  leading  dailies  in 
the  State  of  Iowa: 

Am  Unusdal  Congussmam 

Congressman  Howaxd  Burn. it,  of  Nebras- 
ka, waa  one  of  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  voted  against  the 
$56,000,000,000  military  appropriation. 

In  his  report  to  the  voters  of  his  district 
this  week,  he  tells  why  he  did  It. 

Britain,  France.  Canada,  Italy.  Belgium, 
Holland,  our  principal  allies  are  spending 
only  about  $9,000,000,000  this  year  on  de- 
fense. Part  of  that  they  get  In  free  gifts 
from  the  United  States. 

The  $56,000,000,000  Is  not  aU  the  United 
States  is  spending  for  military  purposes. 
It  doesnt  Include  the  coets  of  the  Korean 
war,  billions  for  defense  housing,  and  other 
billions  for  air  bases  all  over  the  world,  etc., 
etc. 

Of  course  it  doesnt  Include  the  billions 
we  are  giving  other  countries  for  economle 
rehabilitation. 

Congressman  Burrtx-r  voted  sgainst  the 
$56,000,000,000  military  appropriation  hill  be- 
cause he  believed  we  axe  overcommltting  our 
economic  strength  and  Jeopardizing  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

He  suggests  we  are  making  the  same  mis- 
take the  French  made  between  1918  and 
1989.  They  voted  so  much  to  the  military 
that  th«  civilian  economy  of  France  came 
apart  at  the  seams.  The  result  was  their 
national  defense  became  a  hollow  shell. 

Borrrrr  believes  a  vote  that  overloads 
America  Is  a  blow  against  Ametics,  a  victory 
for  communism. 

He  find£  no  evidence  that  we  can  carry  on 
current  military  spending  without  ruining 
our  economic  system,  ao  he  votes  agalnat 
reckless  spending. 

National  security,  as  he  sees  It.  depends 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  dollar  and  a  free 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARIIS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCarthy 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNmED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  president,  I  ask 
unanimous  ojnsent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Our  New  Privileged  Class"  by 
Eugene  Lyons,  published  in  the  S5ept«m- 
ber  1951  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine.  It  deals  with  Communists  in 
the  United  States. 

I  have  been  informed  by  tlje  Public 
Printer  that  the  manuscript  is  esilmated 
to  make  three  and  one-fourth  pages  in 
the  Record,  at  a  cost  or  $266.50. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ILKCtHtD, 
as  follows: 

OuB  Nkw  Pxiviubcxd  Class 
(By  Eugene  Lyons) 

Late  and  slowly,  a  shocked  AmiTlca  ia 
becoming  consciouB  of  the  nature  a  ad  size 
of  the  Bed  conspiracy  in  Its  midst  It  is 
natural,  under  the  circumstances,  that  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow-travelers  should 
find  the  going  tougher;  that  the  pitik  past 
of  a  few  actors,  public  ofllciala,  scientists, 
and  teachers  should  catch  up  with  them. 

Here  and  there  some  dabblo-  in  treason, 
or  outright  Communist,  is  dislodged  from  a 
spot  where  he  worked  Bed  mischief  wttiti 
Impunity.  Here  and  there  an  institution 
long  infested  by  Kremlin  termites  talics 
measures,  in  simple  sdf -defense,  to  aaoke 
them  out.  Because  the  problem  Is  new  for 
America,  because  the  very  aurrival  of  our 
RepuhUe  U  at  stake,  the  procoa  U  not 
always  free  of  error  and  eness. 

But  the  notion  that  merely  to  be  iiccuaed 
of  Commtmist  afflUatlona  brings  dom  the 
lightning  of  society's  wrath  is  Just  untrue. 
It  is  a  propaganda  myth,  cunningly  pro- 
moted for  tlie  purpose  of  shielding  the 
conspirator!. 

Ftir  every  crimson  professor  flushed  out, 
a  hundred  of  taia  Ilk  continue  to  mold 
the  mind  of  our  youth.  Sctentista  clearly 
implicated  in  the  Soviet  atomic  thifts  re- 
main free  to  ply  their  trade.  Unn  and 
women  publicly  identifled  as  habitual  Red- 
firmters  still  write  and  perform  fcr  radio 
and  television.  Tlie  spectacle  of  known 
Communists  braaenly  defying  eongreaslonal 
commltteea    remalna    standard    on    Capitol 

mu. 

The  truth  of  the  eqUonage  revelations  by 
Whittaker  Chambers  and  Blsabeth  Bentiey 
has  been  conflrmed  by  Jtiry  trial  in  every 


Instance  when  It  waa  thus  tested;  yet  nearly 
all  those  whom  they  named  carry  on  un- 
molested. Virtually  all  th«  organizations 
identifled  as  subversive  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  doing  a  brisk  business  at  the 
old  stands:  and  the  Supren»e  Court  in  a  re- 
cent decision  has  made  their  ofBctai  tagging 
a  lot  more  difficult  Although  Alex  Bittel- 
man  and  a  batch  of  other  top-shell  alien 
Communists  were  picked  up  for  deporta- 
tion over  8  years  ago,  most  of  thtm  are 
still  here  and  free  to  exploit  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  appears  that  Uncle  Sam.  who 
has  no  trouble  deporting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ordinary  alien  criminals  and  others 
illegally  in  the  country,  is  always  stymied 
wheii  Stalin's  criminal  agents  are  In  question. 
On  the  rare  occasion  when  a  Kremlin 
"plant"  is  exposed  and  expelled  from  some 
sensitive  tpot,  cries  of  anguish  rend  the  air. 
We  are  warned  that  the  whole  structure  of 
American  freeUom  Is  about  to  cave  in  The 
average  American,  deeply  concerned  by  any 
threat  to  personal  rights,  Is  alarmed  by  such 
warnings  Before  his  common  sense  la 
drowned  out  by  the  choral  caterwauling,  let 
us  therefore  look  at  the  whole  plcttire. 

We  may  begin  with  a  true — and  vhafs 
worse,  a  typical— story.  It  is  about  two  Kcl- 
lywood  people  who  lost  their  Jobs,  in  both 
cases  because  of  the  Communist  problem. 
One  was  a  writer  who  had  battled  the  Reds. 
the  other  an  actress  who  played  footsie  with 
the  Reds.  Now  ycu  would  expect.  In  ordi- 
nary logic,  that  the  plight  of  the  Jobless 
anti-Communist  would  stir  up  at  least  a 
gust  of  Indignation,  while  the  discomfiture 
of  the  woman  Rccased  of  procommunlsm 
would  be  applauded,  or  she  would  be  ignored. 
But  amazingly — and  that's  the  point  of 
the  story — exactly  the  reverse  happened. 
'.he  punishment  meted  out  to  the  patriot 
made  no  dent  on  the  public  conscience;  the 
chances  are  you've  never  heard  of  Jack  Mof- 
fttt.  But  the  dismissal  of  the  lady  in  red 
raised  a  htu-rtcane  of  protest  and  touched 
off  an  orgy  of  soul-searching.  Overnight  It 
lifted  Jean  Mulr,  until  then  relatively  tm- 
known.  to  the  status  of  public  martyr  No.  1. 
Tlie  contrast  Is  worth  pondering,  as  • 
symptom  of  these  Alloe-ln-Wonderland 
times.  Ceitalnly  two  wrongs  don't  makt  a 
right,  and  no  one  In  his  senses  condones  un- 
fairness. Yet  it  seems  to  me  humanly  un- 
derstandable that  Americans  charged  with 
being  anti-American  should  meet  with  ro- 
bust hcwtlUty  In  America.  But  that  AmerU 
cans  known  to  be  pro-American  and  anti- 
Soviet  should  be  maligned  and  boycotted 
adds  up  to  suicidal  lunacy. 

Mr.  Moffltt  for  years  had  fought  the  Com- 
munist gang  then  in  control  of  the  Screen 
Writers  Guild,  ani  Muscovite  monlteyshines 
in  the  movie  industry  generally.  His  abil- 
ity assured  him  steady  work  notwtthsund- 
Ing.  beaidee  which  he  served  brilliantly  aa 
film  critic  for  Esquire.  In  the  fall  of  1947, 
however,  he  went  too  far.  As  a  witness  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un- American 
Activities,  he  dared  denounce  Stalin's  HoUy- 
wood  playmates. 

On  returning  to  the  cinema  capital  he 
found  himself,  like  others  among  the  so- 
called  friendly  or  pro- American  witnesses, 
a  target  for  foul  insults,  a  parlalk~-«Lnd  with- 
out work.  He  waa  sacked  by  Bsquire  and  no 
more  assignments  cama  to  him  from  th« 
studios.  Nobody  seemed  to  xiutice.  let  alona 
protest,  this  injustice  and  the  victim  retired 
to  lick  his  wounds  in  obscurity.  Fortu- 
nately he  has  begun  to  emerge  from  that 
obscurity  through  bis  anti-Communist 
coliuin,  the  Cracker  Barrel,  in  the  Loa 
Angelca  Hoald  and  Kspreaa. 

Tbe  Jean  Muir  aide  of  tbe  itory  is  all  too 
celebrated.  To  people  In  show  buatnaaa, 
wyhtfwg  party-llnc  influencea  In  aetoal* 
guUda.  aba  was  k£Own  cbl^y  aa  a  bitter 
and  fervid  adversary.  Last  year  a  docu- 
mented compilation  of  radio  and  TV  people 
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up  In  Red-front  tnt«rprues.  Btd 
wa*  pubUsbcd  by  Oountcmttadc. 
a  ipmUj  nc««I«tt«r  dedicated  to  exposing 
OocDmunicC  •kxildiiggery.  MIm  ICuir  &p- 
paared  In  tbe  line-up.  along  with  a  few 
Itama  from  bcr  political  biography. 

Wban  Bbe  wai  saaigned.  soon  tbereafter.  to 
a  role  in  tiM  teleTlaion  rerslon  of  tbe  Aldrlcb 
Pamilf  tbow— dUplacing  LoUi  WUson.  a 
forthright  foe  <tf  the  Communlxta  who  bad 
carried  the  role  competently  on  tbe  radio — 
a  number  of  irate  cltisens  protested  to  the 
sponaors.  Tlw  latter  proceeded,  maybe  too 
hastily,  to  cancel  the  assignment,  paying  her 
off  in  mil,  reputedly  to  the  tune  of  llO.COO. 

Instantly  the  Incident  vas  seized  upon  by 
the  left-wing  howling  squads  In  the  press 
and  on  the  air.  Thetr  carrying  power  again 
proved  awc-lnsplrlng.  drawing  impassioned 
echoes  not  merely  In  the  southpaw  press  but 
In  papers  like  the  New  York  Times.  In 
record  speed  the  affair  was  bellowed  Into  a 
catMe  c^Mbre.  Tbe  Mulr  name  became  a 
banner,  a  slogax.  and  a  club  with  which  to 
beat  "Red  baiters." 

In  the  floodtide  of  angry  editorials,  reso- 
lutions, forum  arguments,  sermons,  every- 
one overlooked  the  minor  fact  that  the 
Bed  Channels  Information  was  substan- 
tlaUy  correct:  that  lila  Mulr  had  Indeed 
flgured  as  vice  president  of  the  subversive 
Congress  of  American  Women,  and  spon- 
sored and  supported  other  Btallnold  outflu. 
Counterattack,  driven  by  the  fiiror  to  dig 
more  deeply  into  the  lady's  career,  dredged 
up  and  pufaUsbed  a  doaen  or  so  additional 
of  her  fellow-traveling — which  the 
did  not  <ltelgn  to  report.  Ifor  did  the 
people  who  were  doing  the  protesting  notice 
that  the  sctress,  having  threatened  to  file 
Ubel  suits,  discreetly  refrained  from  doing 
■o.  although  her  spouse  U  a  lawyer. 

The  Mulr  uproar,  we  may  be  sure,  sotmded 
Irodeal  to  the  antl-Commonlst  kCoflttts — to 
the  throDg  of  wrltars.  artists,  educators,  and 
'just  Amertoans  who  had  been  abused  and 
penalised  for  attacking  the  Kremlin  and  its 
obscene  works.  They  could  not  help  re- 
calUng  that  there  luad  been  no  hollering 
about  justice  and  Jobs,  no  storms  of  sym- 
pathy, when  they  were  being  pushed  aro\ind 
by  Stalinists  entrenched  In  the  publishing 
and  entertainment  flelds,  on  the  campuses. 
In  OGVsmment  agenclesw 

The  villain  of  the  place,  of  coiirse,  was 
Counterattack,  put  out  by  ex-FBI  men  who 
^MctallBB  In  the  underworld  of  Red  subver- 
sion. And  here  we  must  consider  another 
AHee-ln-Wonderland  contrast. 
'  Mnw.iaiire — by  private  groups— of  people 
conatderad  dangwous  to  the  community  Is 
bardly  a  new  phenomenon.  The  Better  Busi- 
naas  Buraaus  have  been  doing  that  tar  the 
past  90  years,  with  tbe  support  of  the  courts 
and  imbUe  opinion.  They  have  warned 
afalnat  swindlers  of  every  variety,  naming 
names  But  no  one  has  screamed  "private 
vigllantas**  at  them — that  smear  was  reserved 
for  OouBtarattack.  which  has  expoeed  ideo- 
kiCleal  swtodlan  and  confidence  men  whose 
politkal  rackets  are  Infinitely  more  danger- 
ous to  Amolcan  society. 

At  tbe  poUtlcal  end.  a  good  many  private 
nUMilMtUiPiB — mends  oi  Demoeraey.  for  in- 
tbe  Antldefamatlon  League — 
hmg  been  espoatng  aUeged  subversives 
at  tba  aon-Oammunlst  brands.  In  1»44,  to 
CM*  a  spaelile  case,  Friends  of  Democracy  fUed 
Vttk  tba  ClvU  service  Commission  a  list  of 
persons  it  seeuaed  of  being 
them  eminent  Americans 
oatngmi  by  the  ebarga. 
not  enter  here  into  the  pros  and 
,  of  ciMb  asposuies.  ilia  significant  fact 
papers  and  people  who  ganged  up 
stnittgMy  sUmt  about 
■cirlsas  llsttngs  of  non- 
ot  subvarslvea  by  other 
■van  In  the  war  years,  when 
llM  d<  y— c*t  **•  far  more  damaging 
label  today,  they  somebow  for- 


got to  lambast  outfits  dolnR  the  Red  Chan- 
nels type  of  job  on  a  larger  scale 

Not  until  the  exposures  hit  the  Stallnl.st 
gentry,  apparently,  were  the  aiHrms  about 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  due  process  and  Job  tenure 
sounded.  Can  we  be  blamed  for  surmi.s'.ri;; 
thai  some  of  the  howlers,  at  any  r^te.  are 
more  concerned  with  prctectini^  the  C'ln- 
munUts  than  protecting  perwnial  freedom.--' 
Consider  yet  another  contraot.  this  one  in 
the  area  of  religion.  Two  men  of  the  clnh, 
Rabbi  Benjamin  Schultz  and  Re:  John 
Howard  Mellsh.  both  lost  their  pulpits  In 
recent  years — the  rabbi  fcr  attacknti;  the 
Communists,  the  rector  for  defenclmii  them. 
Whatever  the  rlght.s  and  wrongs  ci  t'lese 
cases,  we  might  expect  normal  Amerin.iria  i) 
rally  around  the  patriotic  rabbi  and  ti.)  de- 
nounce the  clerical  fellow  traveler  But  ^mi  e 
more  precisely  the  reverse  came  to  pass 

Dr.  Melish  was  removed  as  rect<!r  of  a 
Brooklyn  church  by  his  Protestant  Epu-icupAl 
bishop.  The  conflict  revolved  around  the 
frankly  pro-Soviet  activities  of  the  c>rcy- 
man's  son  and  assistant.  Rev  William  H  ■*- 
ard  Mellsh.  then  head  of  the  Natiur.-il  Coun- 
cil of  American-Soviet  Friendship  and  a  la- 
niiliar  figure  in  other  pro-Soviet  under- 
takings. 

Quickly  the  Mell.<!h  episode  was  u.fl.ued 
by  liberal  publicity  into  a  burnlni;  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  of  faith.  There  w  i.-^  a 
spate  of  sympathetic  editorials.  Thutis^i luis 
of  clergymen  were  mobilized  to  support  tlie 
rector's  iegal  battle  for  reinstatement. 
Though  he  lo*t  U\  the  courts,  he  was  victor 
all  the  same:  at  this  writing  It  appears  that 
part  of  the  congregation  is  tryini?  to  install 
the  Red-fronting  son  as  successor  to  the 
father. 

Benjaoiln  Schultz.  rabbi  of  Temple  Eman- 
uel in  YonJters,  N  Y.,  for  over  12  years. 
had  long  Ijeen  troubled  by  the  pr  )4;res5  of 
Communist  corrosion  in  religious  Ule,  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  alike.  In  October  1947, 
.  he  therefore  wrote  three  articles  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  documenting  and 
■  warning  against  this  danger  It  was  a  sober, 
balanced,  irrefutable  presentment. 

Punishment  followed  swiftly  The  Y  in- 
kers temple  fired  the  rabbi  within  a  month 
after  the  articles  appeared,  and  he  has  been 
without  a  permanent  pulpit  since.  The 
Leftist  press,  reinforced  by  a  vile  whispering 
campaign,  Impui^ned  his  character  and 
branded  him  a  '"Fascist."  In  effect  his  pul- 
pit career  was  wrecked. 

Neither  the  civil  lit>ertarians  nor  the  press. 
neither  the  commentators  so  sen.sitlve  on 
issues  of  thought  control  nor  the  clergy 
came  to  his  defense.  Rabbi  Schultz  had 
shown  the  articles  on  the  Jewish  phase  of 
the  subject  in  advance  to  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League,  and  made  the  few  minor  cor- 
rections it  suggested.  Yet  when  the  rabbi 
became  director  of  a  newly  formed  American 
Jewish  League  Against  Communi.sm.  the 
Anti -Defamation  League  released  a  vicious 
attack  on  him;  befuddled  little  men  In  other 
Jewish  organizations  picked  up  the  cue  and 
to  this  day  continue  to  take  swipes  at  Rabbi 
Schultz. 

How  does  it  happen  that  public  opinion  is 
always  arotised  in  behalf  of  the  Melishes 
and  Muirs.  rarely  on  behalf  of  victimized 
foes  of  communism?  The  answer  is  that 
this  Is  no  accident.  It  is  the  result  of  care- 
ful party-line  strategy,  organized  and  staffed 
by  experts.  There  is  an  array  of  Commie- 
front  pressure  groups,  their  agents  spread 
throxigh  the  land,  trigger-ready  to  defend 
the  fellow-traveler  or  outright  Communist 
who  gets  Into  hot  water.  Because  these 
groups  fly  the  flags  of  civil  rights  and  jus- 
tice, they  can  always  round  up  the  support 
of  people  honestly  concerned  with  such 
valuea. 

But  the  decent  American  who  suffers  at 
the  bunds  of  Sovleteertng  enemies  stands 
almost  alone.  There  are  no  patrtoti-  coun- 
terparts of   the  Civil   RighU  Congress,   the 


Lawyers"  Guild,  the  Committee  for  -he  First 
Amendment,  to  mention  a  few  of  tlie  party- 
line  defense"  groups.  There  is  no  oie  whose 
ta.sk.  it  Is  to  publicize  Interference  with  the 
livelihoods  and  personal  freedoms  of  anti- 
Com.munists.  The  American  Civil  Liberties 
I'iion.  which  rushes  into  action  t)  defend 
rr.e  lowliest  Communist  In  troubl ;  in  the 
b:ukw  Mvds  of  Arkansas,  remains  as  calm  as 
a  Buddha  when  antl-Communi£ti  are  In 
difflcuiries 

When  Mrs  Mester  McCullough  fared  ruln- 
ri'i.s  Ubel  suits — her  reward  for  protesting 
.icilnst  pinko  entertainers  in  her  cwn  com- 
n  unify — there  was  no  society  gearec  to  share 
her  burden  Had  she  been  a  Miisc  ivlte  fel- 
1  w  traveler,  there  would  have  bee  i  a  great 
••Natif)nal  Committee  To  Defend  .Vlrs.  Mc- 
CuUnugh."  you  may  be  sure,  with  nundreda 
f  f  ministers,  professors,  artists,  and  other 
•  prominent  Americans"  on  its  letterheads 
and  Its  fund-raising  activities  Neither  did 
any  tie  Rive  a  helping  hand  to  :^s.  Lela 
Rivets,  mother  of  Ginger  Rogers,  when  her 
attarlc  on  Red  marauders  netted  her  a  Ubel 
sul' 

The  late  James  McOulnness  was  the  bold- 
es'  fighter  aitalnst  movieland  Reds;  he  com- 
P'tuicied  thi.s  "crime"  by  testifying  against 
thfm  In  W;v5hlngton,  Soon  thereafter  he 
was  ea-sed  out  by  M-G-M.  His  frte  ids  insist 
t.hat  this  expulsion  hastened  Mcluinness' 
iin'imely  death.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
Is  tliat  there  was  no  outcry  such  i.s  accom- 
panies the  loss  of  a  Job  by  promLient  pro- 
Communists. 

Belatedly  the  country  begins  to  take  the 
measure  of  the  ersatz  revolution  that  came 
t.i  Hollywood.  Those  de  luxe  proletarians 
ar.d  three-car  peasants,  paying  tie  Union 
Square  racketeers  for  the  fun  of  flaying  at 
cocktail  communism,  may  seem  comical  to 
normal  minds.  The  stuff  of  a  great  farce 
awaits  the  hand  of  a  Morrie  Ryskind.  But  It 
h.i-s  been  no  Joke  to  actors,  writers,  directors 
who  refused  to  conform. 

Only  those  close  to  the  scene  know  how 
the  disciplined,  ruthless  Red  minoilty  ruled 
the  roost  for  a  dozen  years  and  more:  how 
they  beat  down  newcomers  unwilling  to  toe 
the  party  line;  how  they  logrolled  one  an- 
other Into  Jobs  and  power.  Ten  years  ago. 
In  The  Red  Decade,  I  wrote  of  Hollywood: 

■  Under  the  tomfoolery  there  was  plenty 
of  tough  self-interest.  For  the  younger 
members  of  the  colony,  avid  for  the  fatter 
flpshpots.  Stalinism  became  the  short  cut  to 
success.  At  'cause  parties'  they  rubbed 
shoulders  and  bosoms  with  big  shots  they 
could  not  have  met  otherwise.  Ttose  who 
tried  to  detour  the  revolution,  unless  they 
were  stars  well  fixed  in  the  flrmameiit,  found 
themselves  slipping  from  favor.  I";  was  at 
once  a  movement  and  a  lobby,  a  religion  and 
a  racket." 

Little  changed  in  the  years  that  followed. 
Not  until  they  were  kicked  In  t"ie  box  office 
by  congressional  hearings  did  the  movie  in- 
dustry leaders  even  bother  vo  recognize  the 
exi.stence  of  the  problem.  Their  attitude  to- 
ward the  handful  of  picture  people  who  dared 
tell  the  unpleasant  truth — Moffitt,  McOuln- 
ness. Adolph  Menjou.  Fred  Niblo,  Jr..  John 
Lee  Mahin.  Rupert  Hughes.  Ryskind .  and  the 
rest — was  especially  shabby.  A  local  author 
and  college  instructor  who  knows  the  score, 
Oliver  Carlson,  in  an  article  in  Plain  Talk 
(August  1949).  explained  with  respect  to  the 
friendly  witnesses: 

"They  have  suffered  long  enough  for  being 
good  Americans.  •  •  •  The  movie  moguls 
did  nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  in- 
sults, slanders,  and  character  assassinations 
of  the  pro-Communist  stooges  within  the  in- 
dustry. On  the  contrary,  aid  and  comfort 
was  always  forthcoming  to  the  host  of  Stalin- 
lovers." 

During  the  war.  Patsy  Ruth  Miller,  former 
star  and  successful  writer,  was  assignee*  to 
do  a  movie  script.     Suddenly  she  was  in- 
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formed  that  the  deal  was  off.  Under  her 
Insistence,  the  director  finally  blurted  out 
the  reason.  "A  lot  of  people  around  town." 
he  explained,  had  warned  him  that  she  was 
a  notorious  Fascist  and  reactionary — the 
standard  accolades  she  had  won  for  fighting 
the  crlm-son  locusts.  Postscript :  there  was 
no  Miller  case  to  match  the  future  Mulr  case. 

Bert  Kalmer.  song  writer  and  lyricist. 
joined  the  one  daring  anti-Communist  group 
in  Hollywood,  the  Motion  Picture  Alliance. 
Immediately  he  found  hlmy*lf  under  furiotis 
attack  as  a  Jewish  anti-Semite.  Tbi»re  fol- 
lowed a  campaign  of  threats,  both  against 
himself  and  his  son,  then  trying  to  get  start- 
ed as  an  actor,  and  Kalmer  was  forced  to  re- 
sign Had  It  been  Just  a  matter  o;  his  own 
livelihood,  he  explained,  he  would  not  have 
yielded,  but  he  felt  he  should  not  Jeopardize 
his  Fon's  chances. 

Referring  to  the  activities  of  a  couple  of 
comml.ssars  in  the  movie  city,  later  col- 
umist  Victor  Riesei  wTotc  recently:  "They 
conspired  to  liill  jubs  and  reputations  of  gocd 
Americans  so  well  that  one  patriotic  special- 
ist is  now  working  as  a  machinist  in  Lock- 
heed to  keep  from  starving."  The  familiar 
pattern. 

Even  so  firmly  rooted  a  Hollywood  figure 
as  Hedda  Hopper  is  not  immune  to  tbe  raw- 
est kind  c'  threats.  Having  mentioned  In 
her  c  lum.n  that  she  knew  the  names  of  Com- 
munists in  the  Industry,  she  was  subpenaed 
bv  the  House  committee.  Instantly,  a  piece 
of  unsubtle  intimidation  appeared  in  Va- 
riety. 

Miss  Hopper,  the  article  generously  con- 
ceded, has  "a  perfect  right"  to  say  what  she 
w'.fhes — but,  "She  is  largely  dependent  on 
studio  press  aid  for  news,  and  there's  some 
qtiestinnlng  as  to  whether  such  cooperation 
should  be  continued."  The  Industry,  Variety 
reminded  her.  doesn't  like  exposure  of  Com- 
munists "and  there's  no  reason  for  a  sup- 
posedly proindustry  columnist  to  force  a 
prolonging  of  the  agony."  In  other  words, 
her  news  sources  would  be  shut  off  unless 
she  held  her  tongue. 

The  article  then  followed  up  with  a  re- 
mark which,  against  the  b€u:kground  of  the 
Korean  casualty  lists,  deserves  some  cert  of 
Oscar  for  profit  cynicism:  "It's  a  long-range 
dollars-and-cents  proposition  to  the  studloe, 
who  have  In  the  can  valuable  properties  of 
some  of  those  already  mentioned  and  others 
on  whom  Miss  Hopper's  testimony  might 
throw  doubt  "  Luckily,  Miss  Hopper,  who 
has  been  consistent  In  her  Americanism,  is 
not  one  to  be  scared  silent. 

The  rest  of  the  entertainment  fields  are 
no  le.«>s  polluted.  Show  people  who  stuck 
out  their  necks  in  defying  Red  cliques  In  the 
guilds  knew  they  were  staking  their  profes- 
sional heads.  When  Bddle  Wragge  came  to 
the  fore  against  the  comrades  at  an  AFRA 
meeting  In  Boeton,  he  was  aware  of  the  risks. 
Sure  enough,  when  his  radio  show  ended 
there  were  no  others;  he  took  a  Job  In  a 
depyartment  store. 

As  an  index  to  the  extent  of  communism 
among  radio  and  TV  scrtpters.  here  Is  what 
amounts  to  a  public  boast.  The  National 
Council  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Prcrfes- 
sions  Is  Moscow's  leading  cultural  front  In 
this  country.  Among  other  things,  it  runs 
a  school  for  writing  and  advertising  crafts- 
men, and  the  school  advertises  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  press:  "Writing  Uught  by  top 
radio-television  script  writers."  Could  any- 
thing be  coeler? 

About  a  year  ago  the  ABC  network  pro- 
dxiced  a  notable  sales  of  antl-Communlst 
documentaries.  They  proved  sensatlcmal 
and  brought  orchids  to  the  brilliant  ycning 
script  writer.  Morton  Wlshengrad.  Btit  be, 
too.  apparently  had  to  pay  tbe  price  of  patri- 
otism. He  had  negotiated  a  big  television 
contract  which  wss  about  to  be  signed.  Aa 
soon  as  his  antl-Communtst  show  want  cm 
the  air.  tbe  contract  was  mysteriously  called 
off. 


Let  us  turn  to  the  aeadeflole  world.  If 
there  were  a  roster  of  Uvlng  patriots.  Prof. 
Arthur  P.  Oc^iaman  would  merit  an  lumor- 
ahle  place  oo  It.  Bad  ba  been  a  fellow  trav- 
eler fired  for  party-Une  shmanlganii,  you 
would  surety  know  tbe  stcvy;  tbe  b<rwllng 
■quads  would  have  seen  to  that.  But  it  hap- 
pens that  be  gave  up  bis  unlvoalty  post, 
after  two  decades  of  teaching.  In  irotcet 
against  Commimlst  shenanigans— eo  lie  got 
only  the  Moffltt-type  silent  treatment. 

Professor  Coleman's  field  Is  Pollsti  lan- 
guage and  literature.  In  1MB  the  Red  puppet 
r^me  of  Poland  offered  to  endow  a  chair 
at  Columbia — a  braaen  piece  of  Bed  Itifiltra- 
tion.  Tbe  university  saw  fit  to  accent  the 
gift.  The  first  Installment  was  paid  ay  the 
Red  Ambascidor  at  a  cocktail  party  in  the 
home  of  Prof.  Kmest  J.  Simmons,  an  orna- 
ment of  the  Sovteteerlng  crowd  In  tboee 
precincts. 

All  anti -Communist  faculty  member's  were 
shocked  by  the  episode.  Professor  Colenwin 
decided  to  do  something  about  It.  He  of- 
fered his  resignation,  specifying  the  -eason. 
It  was  accepted.  Professor  Coleman  ^rae  out 
in  the  cold,  and  worst  of  all.  hte  aicrlflce 
went  unnoticed.  Tbe  same  public  :hat  is 
driven  to  near-apoplexy  when  some  Stalinist 
teacher  Is  ousted  blissfully  ignored  the  whole 
affair. 

In  any  Inventory  of  Red-frant  supiwrters, 
professors  always  make  up  the  largest  single 
group.  Names  like  Harlow  Shapley,  Ralph 
Barton  Perry.  Corliss  Laraont.  Doroth-j  Brew- 
ster are  typical  of  hundreds;  no  grw.t  uni- 
versity  Is  without  its  quota  of  Kremlin  en- 
thusiasts. Thus  Communists  are  twlni;  mass- 
produced  on  our  campuses,  thus  yo\mg  minds 
are  being  softened  for  the  Red  virus 

The  biographies  of  Alger  Hiss.  MTllllam 
Remington,  Judy  Coplon.  Lee  Pnssman. 
Whittaker  Chambers,  and  Miss  Bentljy  jwo- 
vlde  case  studies  of  tbe  malignity:  laeh  of 
them  was  first  tvristed  toward  Mosixjw  in 
college  years.  In  tbe  whole  tongje-tled 
crew  brought  before  the  House  eonimtttee 
In  1947  In  connection  with  Soviet  esi:lonage 
and  Infiltration,  there  was  no  farrner  or 
workman  or  so-called  common  man.  With- 
out exception  they  were  college  graduates, 
doctors  of  philosophy,  sxmama  cum  laudes. 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappas  from  Harvard,  Yale. 
Princeton,  and  other  great  colleges. 

The  public  Indifference  to  this  mesace  to 
its  children,  once  more,  can  be  expilained 
only  In  Allce-ln-Wonderland  terms.  The 
occasional  half-h«uted  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problem  chums  up  cyclones  of  synthetic 
anger.  Physicists  who  figure  in  tbe  atomic 
espionage  cbarges  for  which  tvro  culprits 
await  death  In  the  electric  chair  still  teach 
In  our  halls  of  learning;  one  of  tbem,  Clarence 
Hlskey,  was  recently  rehired  by  a  Bnx^yn 
institution  after  he  was  clew^,  on  s  tech- 
nicality, of  contempt*  for  refusing  to  ansvrer 
congressional  questions  about  his  Commu- 
nist connections.  Aaron  Copland,  a  com- 
poser whose  fellow-traveling  record  fills  two 
full  pages  in  Red  Channels,  has  Just  been 
appointed  to  tbe  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Chair 
of  Poetry,  one  at  tbe  most  coveted  professor- 
ships In  Harvard.  Small  wonder  that  tbe 
bolder  antl-Communlsu  on  the  faculties 
h£ve  found  the  going  as  dUIknilt,  the  abuse 
as  vlciouB,  as  tb^r  equivalents  in  Bollywood. 

For  years  tbe  ^)polntment  of  tbe  late 
Benjandn  Stolberg  to  a  .teaching  post  in 
Ooltunbla  was  mystntously  stymied.  fflMrtly 
before  his  death  he  told  me  in  detail  how 
Stalloold  profasaors  had  managed  this  boy- 
cott. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Ifattbawa.  a  prnfwsaor  who  was 
sldetra^ied  Into  faUow-travellz^.  bad  bsen 
In  tarrlAe  demand  as  a  unlvarstty  lecturer 
sa  knig  as  be  toed  tba  Moaeow  Una.  Ha 
gave  3S0  talks  ta  48  mates  during  17  years. 
But  Blnoe  ba  broka  with  tba  comrades  and 
turned  oruaadsr  against  tbem.  ha  baa  not 
baoi  boDorsd  bf  a  sln^  inrltatlon  fnxa 
any  of  those  unlvarsttlsa.    For  counterpcdnt. 


let  It  be  noted  that  Ocrbart  KUle.',  Moscow's 
cocky  little  emissary,  spoke  several  times  on 
university  campuses  while  awaiting  deporta- 
tion. 

This  strange  design  holds  true  in  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  still  crawling 
with  people  known  to  hare  been  mixed  up 
in  Red  activities.  Some  have  been  tech- 
nically cleared,  others  are  shielded  by  stat- 
utes of  limitation,  but  everyone  In  WashlUj?- 
ton — and  the  FBI  In  particular — knows  they 
are  there.  Tbe  attempt  to  dislodge  one  of 
them  is  fought  every  inch  of  the  wjy,  to  the 
drtunbeat  of  national  publicity. 

Yet  scores  oX  big  and  little  antt-Commu- 
nlpt  officials  and  diplomats,  including  emi- 
nent personalities  like  William  C  Bullitt, 
Joseph  C.  Grew.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley.  Adolf 
A.  Bcrle,  Jr.  Arthur  Bliss  Laue.  hnv-e  b'^n 
hounded  out  of  public  life  without  the 
American  people  seemlHg  to  be  aware  of  it. 
Men  directly  responsible  for  steering  Ameri- 
can policy  into  the  tragic  cul  de  ssc  of  a 
Govietlxed  China  and  war  in  Korea — Acheson. 
Philip  Jeisup.  John  Stewart  Service,  John 
Carter  Vincent,  et  al. — have  been  retained 
or  promoted.  But  Angus  Ward,  one  of  the 
few  who  stood  up  to  the  Chinese  Reds,  has 
been  sentenced  to  the  obscurity  of  a  minor 
Job  In  Africa.  (For  the  whole  sad  tale,  see 
the  new  book  by  Freda  Utley,  the  China 
Story.  ,i 

I  come  finally  to  the  area  with  which  I 
am  moet  familiar.  Journalism  and  literature. 
Here  something  close  to  an  Intellectual  Red 
terror  reigned  In  the  heyday  of  Communist 
influence.  We  faced  a  OPC  of  the  mind  that 
succeeded — through  intrigue,  calumny,  and 
Job  pressures — ^In  directing  cultural  opinion 
into  totalitarian  ditches. 

For  a  great  many  years  famous  and  able 
Journaliets — John  T.  Flynn,  Stolberg,  Freda 
Utley.  Irene  Kuhn,  Charles  Yale  Harrison, 
to  mention  a  few — were  virtually  barred 
from  magaxtnes  which  hid  previously  wel- 
comed them.  Their  sin.  of  course.  wa«  that 
they  had  l>een  rough  on  Stalin  and  his  en- 
tourage. Such  writers  soon  l>ecame  aware  of 
strange  pressures  against  them  even  la  tbe 
more  conservative  publications. 

William  Henry  Cbamberlin.  long  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Atl.<intlc.  found  its  pages 
closed  to  him  after  that  monthly  abruptly 
turned  left.  Stolberg.  long  a  contributor  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Pest,  was  no  longer 
welcomed  on  Independence  Square  after  a 
fellow  traveler  objected  to  being  called  a 
fellow  traveler.  The  man  whose  Job  It  was 
to  promote  one  of  my  own  botdcs  wss  over- 
heard tening  book  critics,  on  the  ere  of  pub- 
lication, to  just  Ignore  It. 

No  one  denies  the  right  of  editors  to  choose 
writers  to  their  own  taste.  But  let  Tis  keep 
f  .e  record  straight  now  that  sentiment  at 
long  last  Is  veering  against  tbe  Ifuscovlte 
fraternity.  They  were  pitiless  and  utterly 
cynical  In  persecuting  antl-Oommuntsts 
when  It  was  still  smart — and  lucrative — to 
be  Red. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Alice 
Leone-Moats,  an  American  Jotirnallst  resid- 
ing in  Mexico.  Miss  Moets  was  stationed 
in  tbe  Soviet  Union  In  the  earlier  period  of 
the  Ruseo-Oerman  war.  It  was  a  time,  let 
us  recall,  of  hyperbolic  adulation  of  every- 
thing Soviet,  with  Mission  to  Moscow  set- 
ting the  pitch  and  the  OWl  preaa-agenttng 
the  Kremlin's  dMoocracy.  It  called  few  real 
courage  to  write  a  rharply  anti-Soviet  book, 
which  Mtes  Moats  had  the  temerity  to  do 
m  Blind  Data  WItb  Mars. 

"At  this  tteie."  she  writes  me,  "Mrhen  there 
Is  so  mueb  talk  about  witch  htmllng  and 
Red  baittlng.  It  nJgtat  be  salubrtous  fcr  the 
American  public  to  learn  about  tbe  witch 
hunts  and  baiting  to  which  antl-Conunu- 
Blsts  have  been  subjected.  "  *  *  I  was 
smeared  as  a  Paselat.  a  dangeroua  woman, 
a  troublemakar.  My  career  as  a  political 
reportc-  was  rulnad  as  effectively  as  the 
of  some  oovemmmt  oOeial  dismissed 
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for  beinf  «  commie.    But  I  could  do  much 
le«3    fttwut    It.   »nd    nobody   spr&ng    to    my 

l'l«  MoaU  speaks  for  any  rumlx-r  of 
Ajnerlcant  who  were  smeartd  and  economi- 
cally punished  for  forthright  »ujjpcrt  of 
American  Ideal*.  Any  one  of  a  thousand 
antl-Commuul«ts  could  recount  an  Ordeal 
by  Slander  to  make  Owen  Laitlmore's  whim- 
pering lament  under  that  title  look  like  a 
picnic.  The  gang-up  on  W  L.  White  (Jour- 
ney for  Margaret.  They  Were  Expendable, 
etc.)  after  he  wrote  his  Report  on  the  Rus- 
sians Is  now  a  familiar  classic  of  the  com- 
radely technique. 

The  commie  .smears  followed  some  writ- 
ers beyond  the  grave,  as  wttne«  the  case 
of  the  late  Jan  Valtln.  Hla  Out  of  the  Night 
was  one  of  the  worst  blows  suflered  by  world 
comsiunlsm.  S*3.  in  the  words  of  a  recen: 
Saturday  Evenl.ig  Post  editorial,  "throusjh 
thetr  fellow  travelers  in  the  press  and  in  the 
Ooremment  of  the  United  States,  the  com- 
mie* aet  to  wcffk."  Their  wwk  paid  off  It 
produced,  among  other  things,  an  order  for 
Valtln 's  deportation.  Fortunately  'he  Gov- 
efTiment  could  not  find  a  Judge  leartless 
enough  to  ship  him  back  to  the  .*vi  butch- 
ers cf  his  native  land. 

The  main  item  in  the  smear  on  Valtln 
vaa  the  lying  claim  that  he  w&a  an  "admit- 
ted Gestapo  agent."  The  mendacity  of  it 
was  obTlous  to  anyone  who  read  his  book. 
After  years  In  Hitler's  torture  chambers  and 
with  the  consent  of  his  then-Communist 
comrades,  Valtln  pretended  to  enlist  In  the 
Oectapo:  a  trick  enabling  him  to  escape 
abroad,  where  he  soon  blasted  both  the  red 
and  teown  aiBictiona.  Yet  when  Valtln  died 
last  January,  some  obituaries — among  them 
ooe  In  the  New  Tork  Tunes — repeated  the 
Oommle  calumny  as  If  it  were  a  fact.  The 
lone  arm  of  Red  vengeance  reached  Into  edi- 
torial offloes  to  befoul  the  memory  of  a  dead 


Tbe  story  of  Angela  Calomlrls  Is  well 
known  throtigh  her  book.  Red  Masquerade. 
Here  was  a  girl,  a  photographer  by  trade,  en- 
Ucted  by  tlie  FBI  to  infiltrate  the  Communist 
morement  in  Mew  York.  This  she  did  as  a 
wartime  duty,  at  conalderable  risk  and  wlth- 
oat  pay.  Her  role  was  disclosed  when  she 
appaarad  dramatically  as  a  witness  against 
tbe  11  top  Communists. 

Saoapt  In  Alice's  Wonderland,  she  would 
have  been  treated  as  a  heroine.  Through 
long  yaan  she  had  carried  the  hated  Com- 
munist atlgma  as  a  patriotic  chore.  But 
atrancdy.  many  of  thoae  who  had  done  busl- 
naaa  with  her  when  she  was  known  aa  a 
party  stalwart  now  boycotted  her.  She  was 
bitterly  aasalled.  for  Instance,  by  the  photo 
editor  of  tbe  Ladles'  Home  Journal,  one 
Jobn  Mama,  a  fellow  who  bad  lectured  at 
tba  Stallnold  Photo  Leagtie.  Nevw  again. 
ba  Informed  Mlaa  Calomlrls  when  she  came 
for  an  aalgnment.  could  he  look  upon  her  aa 
a  photograpber.  but  only  as  "a  spy."  On  the 
aaica  tbaory  he  would  presumably  have  re> 
maed  to  deal  with  Nathan  Hale. 

Tba  plain  fact,  savtxred  to  the  full  only 
by  tta  Tlctims.  Is  that  until  quite  recently 
outapoken  opponents  of  Bed  fascism  risked 
tbfClr  reputations,  thetr  liTelibood.  their 
paaoe  of  mind.  I  have  alluded  to  typical 
apiaodaa  almost  at  random.  Tbe  full  story 
ot  tbttlr  ordeal  Is  too  long,  and  to  the  un- 
initiated must  seem  too  incredible,  to  be  re* 
riHin^HI  in  an  article. 

Moreover,  of  necessity  I  have  dealt  with 
Tletlas  wboae  names  mean  something.  But 
tbara  are  thousands  of  nameless  ones,  work- 
«r»  m  Bad-oontroUed  trade- unions,  "little 
ga^"  IB  Oovarument  agencies  and  school 
i^ttmmm  »aA  prlvau  oOcas.  whoaa  refusal  to 
p&if  klonf  with  tbe  Communists  cost  them 
iMr  btaad  and  butter.  Anyone  cloae  to  tba 
acMdMSt  floartaa  was  aware  of  man  with  f  am- 
mm  l»  rapport  who  were  kicked  off  ships 
tba  Communist  clique  In  the 
I  and  communications  unions.  Ditto 
•laetrical  and  uphoUtery  and  oOce 


workers  unions  during  their  period  of  Red 
control. 

Today  public  opinion  Is  swmgir.e  agnin.st 
the  Communist  connlvers.  More  .iiid  m  re 
of  the  shocking  facts  are  beiiis  revealed. 
In  the  slow  surge  of  oopular  resentn-,*"i;:.  a 
few  dim-witted  henchmen  of  treas<T:i  and 
even  innocent  bystanders  may  be  hurt  We 
must  do  our  utmost  to  prevent  thi,s  Earh 
time  an  Innocent  is  punished,  the  guilty 
have  cause   for  J\ibilition 

At  the  same  time,  huwever.  -.ve  need  f> 
distinguish  hetvreen  holiest  c.^:-in:|  ions  of 
personal  freedcms  and  the  cfvil  li'.'ertines 
lnter«ested  only  m  shieldin?  the  conspirufors. 
as  evidenced  by  their  failure  t  ?:*•,'. k  '-Io 
wben  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  ;  <  •  They 
do  not  come  Into  the  fiurt  of  public 
opmlon  with  clean  hands  unless  they  also 
rallied  to  the  de:>n.se  of  Mrs  McCuiluugii, 
Rabbi  Schultz.  Ben  Stolberii,  Flynn,  Moffltt 
and  their  kind.  Sudden  txh'i  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  suspect  m  person.;  who  have  not 
given  unequivoc  u  eviden^'e  of  awareness 
that  the  greatest  threat  t.i  all  American 
values — and  to  civil  liberties  in  particular — 
Is  represented  by  communism. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  refute  the  e.xa?- 
gerations.  as  I  said  at  the  outset  The  loudest 
wail  of  all  was  set  up  by  Ov.en  Lattmcre. 
His  case  Is  far  from  cl'.jsed  But  already  no 
margin  for  doubt  remains  th,it  he  played 
the  game  on  the  Kremlin  s  side,  with  dire 
consequences  to  his  own  country.  Yet  he 
la  in  greater  demand  than  ever  as  a  Irrturer; 
according  to  his  own  account  he  i.?  Tre,iced 
as  a  hero  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  faculty. 
The  only  economic  sanctions  he  could  cite 
as  a  result  of  his  "crdear'  was  the  cancella- 
tion of  an  order  for  some  of  his  buoks  by 
a  small  college 

Even  Alger  Hiss,  after  8  nut  of  12 
Jurors  in  his  first  trial  votied  to  jail  him  and 
the  facts  that  ultimately  convicted  him 
Trere  spread  on  the  record,  continued  to 
lecture  at  a  Quaker  seminar  .■tud  el.^ewhere. 
He  remained  on  the  Caniegie  Four.d.ition 
payroll  until  the  day  he  was  indicted,  whi.h 
was  long  after  the  famous  "{nimpkin 
papers"  and  his  own  tangled  testimony  had 
pointed  to  his  guilt.  Meanwhile  Chambers 
had  lost  his  job  on  Time — which  was  not 
restored  to  him  despite  his  full  vindication. 
A  few  of  the  denizens  of  Red  Chaniieis 
have  been  removed  from  the  airwave?  But 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  listed 
continue  to  function  as  usual.  One  cannot 
switch  on  a  radio  or  TV  set.  Indeed,  with- 
out hearing  or  seeing  Philip  Lcco.  Leon 
Janney.  Will  Geer,  and  the  rest. 

I  trust  I  have  made  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  plea  for  Indiscriminate  boycott  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  we  should  bend  backward 
to  avoid  punishment  of  Innocents  and  to 
help  former  Reds  honestly  desirous  of  living 
down  their  blunders.  But  we  need  b.t lanced 
Judgment  and  perspective. 

If  there  are  people  loo  ready  to  assume 
the  guilt  of  anyone  accused,  even  more 
automatically  do  other  people  assume  in- 
nocence and  rush  to  smear  accusers  of  Reds. 
Becall,  as  an  example,  how  the  New  Yorker 
hastened  to  defend  Hiss,  then  Remington, 
and  to  attack  Chambers  and  ML^s  Bentiey 
respectively.  Pew  accused  or  even  proven 
Stalin  agents  have  suffered  a  tithe  of  the 
putrid  abuse  that  has  been  the  lot  of  people 
like  Louis  Budenz,  Miss  Bentiey.  Chcunbers, 
Joe  Zack.  Benjamin  Gitlow.  Paul  Crouch — 
men  and  women  whose  Communist  past  is 
being  atoned  for  by  subsequent  services  to 
thetr  country. 

We  must  give  no  quarter  to  excess.  But 
tbe  greater  danger  is  that  the  organized 
wailing  and  howling  may  put  br?.kes  on — 
or  even  paralyze — the  effort  to  unmask  the 
Bed  conspiracy.  For  this,  let  It  be  remem- 
bered. Is  the  objective  of  the  howlers  and 
wallers.  They  are  frightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  old  apathy  and  IndifTerence  of  the 
American  people  seem  to  be  brealOiig  ^owa 
at  long  last. 


It  was  that  apathy  which  made  it  possible 
f  r    a    small    but    energetic    and    disciplined 

minority  to  undermine  American  thinking 
and  infiltrate  American  institutions.  The 
urgent    need    today   is   for   countermeasures 

OK  the  part  of  the  decent,  patriotic  majority. 
Our  civic.  rel!i?ious.  business,  labor,  frater- 
nal and  professional  organizations,  though 
m  iiiv  of  tiiem  give  lip  ser\ice  to  the  fight 
ag.tu:st  c  .'inmujusm.  are  still  dragging  their 
feet.  They  are  ci  ntcnt  to  applaud  others. 
while  donu  nothing  them.selves. 

The  American  Legion  has  a  great  historic 
cpportur.ity  to  provide  leadership  and  In- 
spiration to  the  rest  of  our  country.  In 
h-'lpinw  t..  expose  and  neutralize  the  Com- 
niii:ii-.t  tr.reat  It  can  safeguai-d  the  human 
values  for  wnlch  generations  of  Americans 
ha-. e  been  ready,  and  are  still  ready,  to 
I'.ike  tl:e.r  lives. 


We  Need  Immifranti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  9.  1951 

Mr.  J.A\nTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
prnded  article  from  the  Catholic  Di- 
gest— under  the  distinguished  Manag- 
ing Editor  Father  Paul  Bussard — of 
S:  ptpmber  1951  has  been  condensed  from 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day magazine  of  July  8.  1951.  It  re- 
flects ai^ain  the  vital  interests  of  Amer- 
icans tn  the  revision  of  our  immigra- 
tion policy  to  modernize  it  in  order  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  rational 
intere.st.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great 
proeram  of  self-help  and  mutual  co- 
operation with  pracacally  the  whole  free 
world.  This  means  not  only  defense, 
finance,  and  the  movement  of  goods,  but 
the  free  movement  of  peoples,  as  well. 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good  for 
the  development  of  family  life,  for  free- 
dom, and  for  human  brotherhood. 

Vt'e  NE£r>  iMMicR.iNTs — America  Garw  Great 
When  the  G.^tts  Were  Opin 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javits) 

(  Condensed  from  the  New  York  Times) 

The  wealth  of  America  is  Its  people.  We 
are  a  conglomerate  Nation,  drawn  from 
every  race  of  men.  Out  of  diverse  talents 
and  traditions  we  have  distilled  something 
unique  and  priceless,  the  American  charac- 
ter That  character  has  made  us  the 
strongest,  freest  Nation  in  history. 

But  by  our  immigration  jxilicy  of  the  la-st 
two  decades  we  have  reduced  infusions  of 
foreign  b!'K>d  that  have  vitalized  our  life 
stream.  We  have  adopted  a  policy  of  ex- 
clusion. 

That  policy  was  temporarily  broadened  in 
1948  by  the  Displaced  Persons  Art.  admit- 
tn.g  an  average  of  205.000  Immigrants  a 
year.  But  when  that  program  Is  completed 
tlUa  year  we  will  revert  to  the  outmoded 
restrictions  of  the  past.  The  moment  has 
arrived  for  the  question:  Why  must  this 
great  ceinvKratIc  Nation,  with  its  record  n 
coir.passlon  for  the  oppressed  of  the  ucrld. 
once  mere  slam  shut  the  gates  of  hope  and 
opportunity? 

My  proposal,  which  I  will  o.ler  as  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  the  Twenty-firsi 
District  (Manhattan)  of  New  York,  is  a  goal 
of  not  fewer  than  10,000.000  new  immigrants 
duruisr  the  next  20  years  at  ttie  rate  of  5C0.- 
000   a    year.     No   preferential   arrangements 
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should  favor  one  nationality  over  anotber. 
We  should  guard  against  infiltrating  ene- 
mies We  should  guard  against  admlttlnc 
the  chronically  ill  and  incompetent  or  Irre- 
sponsible who  might  become  pubUc  charges. 
But  otherwise  our  gates  should  be  open  to 
the  oppressed  and  uprooted  peoples  of  the 
world  who  are  wliling  to  work  and  sacrUlce 
to  make  a  home  in  America. 

I  know  that  the  scope  of  these  numbers 
will  shock  many  people.  But  I  believe  we 
have  the  need  and  capacity  to  absorb  10.- 
000  000  new  residents  from  foreign  lands 
during  the  next  20  years.  We  should  do  this 
not  only  in  the  name  of  humanity  tut  In 
our  own  enlightened  self-interest. 

Additions  to  our  population  by  means  of 
Immlirraiicn  have  always  produced  new  )ob«. 
new  consumers,  and  new  forms  of  industrial 
expanfiioii.  Immigration  brought  us  the 
wealth  and  talentis  of  every  rare  on  the  globe. 
.Mexander  Graham  Bell  and  EmUe  Berliner 
imniigrated  here  to  pioneer  the  lelephone; 
John  Piiilip  Holland,  the  submarine;  John 
a-icsson.  the  ironclad  steamship:  David 
Liudquifit.  the  electnc  elevator;  Mathias 
Sch-»aiback.  the  typewriter;  Ottmar  Mer- 
senthaier  the  linotype  machine;  Carl 
H.e.-trorr!,  the  motfTcycle:  Conrad  Huber.  the 
tiashligbt,  Victor  Bendii.  the  self-starter  for 
automobile*,  and  Octave  Chanute.  the  glider. 

Andrew  Carnegie  developed  our  great  steel 
industry;  Herman  Prasch,  chemist,  dis- 
covered the  initial  process  for  refining  pe- 
troleum Charles  Stelrunetz  and  Michael 
Pupm  were  the  twin  geniimes  cf  electrlcityt 
Bellanca.  Seversky,  and  Sikorsky  contributed 
much  to  .American  preeminence  m  aviation. 
E.nsteln  and  Meitner  were  distinguished  m 
at<  inic  development,  and  William  Knudsen 
u  as  the  mass-production  genius  of  the  auto- 
m   bile  industry — to  cite  only  a  few, 

S'ates  with  the  largest  proportion  of  flrst- 
and  se<M?nd-gtneration  immigrant  families, 
like  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware, 
have  shewn  up  b>fst  In  terms  of  per  capita 
wealth  and  income  and  in  education  and 
social  betterment.  This  cannot  be  attributed 
to  natural  resources  (Rhode  Island,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  near  the  top  of  the  list  but  its 
natural  resources  are  small ) . 

In  the  face  of  all  this  we  are  operating 
under  restrictions  clamped  down  during  the 
creat  antiforeign  hysteria  that  engulfed  the 
country  after  the  First  World  War.  At  that 
time  we  had  been  frightened  by  the  success 
of  the  revolution  in  Russia  and  were  in  the 
first  great  wave  of  Isolationism. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924.  still  tb« 
law  of  the  land,  es-tabli&hed  a  quota  system 
for  immigration  based  on  national  origin. 
The  quota  for  each  country  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  persona  born  In  that  country 
who  were  living  here  in  1920.  Theoretically. 
!idmi=.«:ion  of  153.174  immigrants  a  year  is 
possible  under  the  act.  Actually,  only  about 
half  the  quota  has  been  used  or  the  average. 
The  reason  Is  that  in  countries  with  large 
quotas,  like  Great  Britain,  there  is  only  a 
-ni.'U  demand  for  immigration.  In  other 
rountries  with  relatively  small  quotas,  like 
Poland,  Italy,  snd  Greece,  there  is  a  huge  de- 
iTiand.  This  law  discriminates  against  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europeans  on  the  basis  of 
prejtidlce.  It  U  more  In  keeping  with  Nazi 
.Mce  thetwies  than  with  our  Constitution. 

It  was  adopted  In  the  first  place  as  an  Ul- 
:  incelved  defense  against  a  nonexistent  dan- 
ger; we  feared  subversive  activities  from  tbe 
persons  thus  excluded.  And  the  law  has 
worked  immeasurable  hardship  and  misery 
to  millions  abroad,  meanwhile  depriving  us 
cf  the  brains,  skill,  and  productive  wealth 
which  substantial  and  continuing  immigra- 
tion wotild  have  brought. 

The  Displaced  Persons  Act,  exptrlng  next 
December  31,  provides  only  temporary  and 
inadequate  relief.  It  refansented  Am«lcan 
leadership  In  resettling  about  1,110,000  peo- 
ple found  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  by 


OciMral  Eteenbowce's  forces.    Tbey  bad  been 

transplanted  by  uyipfeseoi  i  from  their  native 
Poland,  tbe  Ukraine.  CwcbOBlorakla.  Hun- 
gary, ani'  tbe  Balkan  and  Baltic  states.  Of 
the  1.100.000.  this  ooaotry  is  taking  in  not 
mors  than  341,000.  and  probaMy  only  305,000 

One  of  tbe  moat  vrfent  argtmaents  for 
cf>enlng  our  doors  la  the  fact  that  cur  popu- 
lation cycle  is  slewing  down  while  otir  age 
level  Is  rising.  Tboee  now  over  65  represent 
7>j  percent  of  the  total  population.  The 
railo  Is  likely  to  double  by  1975,  although 
the  groFs  IncreMse  In  population  will  not  ex- 
ceed !0  Ui  15  percent 

That  ccnfronta  tis  with  an  cmlnoiis  i\- 
lemma:  our  declinir-  population  curve  is  in 
stark  contrast  to  ^.i  upsvrlng  m  pcpulaticn 
In  mcmt  other  piarts  cf  the  world.  Experts 
tell  us  that  in  another  20  year?,  s-ssuming  no 
change  tn  our  present  situi'.tlon.  the  United 
Sta.;es  with  its  ag.r.g  pc=pu!ation  will  face 
youthful,  viforcus  pecples  on  both  sides  ^f 
the  ocean 

But  the  experts  ^am  us.  the  period  of 
alert  in  which  we  are  new  involved  Is  to 
persist  for  10,  and  possibly  eren  20  yeAxs. 
Our  Indtistries  £.nd  farms  simply  have  :o 
have  more  workers  than  are  promised  by 
the  currently  risible  supply. 

We  n<rx  have  a  lee%  ay  In  our  clTillan  labor 
force  cf  only  about  1,600.000  persons.  The 
total  available  w^arkers  number  82JOC.00O. 
Of  these  61:200.000  already  have  jobs  That 
leaves  l,eO€.000  unemployed — mai:y  by  choice, 
since  they  normally  are  housewives.  stodentB. 
or  retired  persons — from  whom  the  rapidly 
expanding  needs  of  the  defense  program  are 
to  be  met.  Those  need.-  in  the  next  ccuple 
of  years  are  expected  to  total  between  2  and 
4  mllUcm  workers.  Under  the  law  we  can 
meet  that  demand  ;n  two  ways.  One  is  to 
pull  into  the  labor  market  the  housewives, 
students,  retired  persons  and  physically 
handicapped  much  as  we  did  during  the 
Second  World  War.  This  has  many  obvious 
social  disadvantages,  particularly  its  eJeci 
on  home  life.  It  also  lowers  tbe  general  level 
of  industrial  eflBcIency  and  output  of  our 
country. 

The  second  way  is  to  increase  the  wca-k 
week  above  the  present  average  of  41  hours. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  hour  of  overtime. 
applied  throughout  industry  generally.  Is  the 
equivalent  cf  adding  3JO,0O0  new  workers. 
But  this  is  costly  both  in  dollars  and  effi- 
ciency; it  turns  back  the  clock  of  social  prog- 
ress: and  would  be  unnecessary  if  we  fal- 
lowed a  sensible  Immigration  policy. 

Serious  labor  shortages  already  ate  show- 
ing up  in  some  areas.  Demand  exceeds  sup- 
ply, for  example,  for  engineers  and  drafts- 
men, for  machinists,  metal  workers,  and  pat- 
tern makers.  In  some  areas  there  is  even  a 
shortJ^e  of  semiskilled  workers.  Shortages 
in  domestic  help  are  as  acute  as  they  ever 
have  been,  and  are  an  added  deterrent  to 
building  up  the  work  force  with  mothers  and 
housewives. 

Farm  labor  represents  another  critical 
shortage.  There  are  300.000  fewer  farm  fam- 
ilies this  year  than  In  1950,  and  the  number 
CI  hired  farm  hands  is  also  down.  Congreas 
has  been  fumbling  with  adjustments,  but 
they  are  unrealistic  and  inadequate.  No  one 
seems  willing  to  attempt  a  qxiota  excluding 
the  limit  of  153,714  tmmigranu  in  any  1 
year. 

Against  this  rather  negligible  figure  are 
the  International  Refugee  Organixation  ea- 
tiznates.  There  are  at  present  from  three  to 
four  million  workers  and  members  of  their 
families  in  Europe  anxfous  and  ready  to  emi- 
grate. Some  eight  btmdred  thousand  to  a 
million  can  be  moved  for  immigration  in  a 
year.  This  Includes  about  two  bundr«l  and 
twenty-five  thousand  lematnlng  DF's.  per- 
haps one  million  Volksdeutchcn  who  bava 
been  expelled  frcan  Kastcrn  Europe  by  the 
Communists,  and  poaaibly  two  million  sur- 
plus workers  from  Italy.  Austria.  Greece,  and 


tbe  Ifetberlanda  for  wbom  tbere  la  little 
ptuapect  of  full  employment.  Tbe  IRO  baa 
found  that  tbe  cost  ot  roettlemcnt  la  only 
8301.60  per  peraoo. 

What  stands  in  tbe  way  of  subatajattal.  cf- 
fect:vc  reform?  1  find  that  tbe  argument t 
bcU  dawn  essentially  to  two:  prejudice  and 
economic  ccmpetltlon 

With  respect  to  the  Urst  of  the«e.  many 
of  tbe  objections  are  implied  rather  than 
stated.  Racial  and  reilgknia  Intolerance  are 
Involved.  There  is  also  an  element  of 
bigwtr^':  a  cc>Dvempt  for  and  distrust  at  ail 
I&reigno-s.  Aaoiher  quite  powerful  fsctor. 
one  that  is  freeij  suited.  It  the  feAi  that 
many  pre>er.T-d,ay  immigrants  frcm  Exirope 
are  imbued  «uh  »>rlaJist  and  evfn  Com- 
munist views.  They  might  turn  out  to  be 
subversive. 

On  the  eccnv-mlc  «ide.  the  fear  teems  to  be 
that  large-scale  isnnigraticn  wki  creai.e  a 
ftrru.'e  unemployment  problem.  Th.'  new- 
comers might  becor'ae  public  charpca  and  a 
drim  on  c^jt  facial  serTlcra  Another  argu- 
ment IS  that  they  would  Intensify  the  pres- 
sure for  hriufflrig  and  o;her  '^aslc  facilities 
al.-eady  :n  s,hort  suj^jly. 

To  the  arguments.  Intcrferance  and 
bivot-y.   there   i.5,   of   course,    no   use   of    an- 

i?-*er.r.g   .-a:i,,nal;y       Such  views  ar*  sc  c n- 

trary  tc  our  Amerlran  tradition  sind  herit- 
age  as  to  represent  only  a  »EiaU  minority. 
As  :a  subversive  or  other  cruninai  tendencies, 
it  is  highly  Significant  that  of  220,630  du- 
placed  persons  admitted  between  July  1, 
l:^i8.  and  January  31.  19S1.  only  three  have 
keen  deport,ed  far  cause 

The  economic  argxunents,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  pracUcaily  self-d^eatlzig.  We  have  al- 
ways proceeded  in  this  country  on  the  tyasis 
tl.at  we  have  an  economy  which  flcurlahe*  on 
increased  production.  As  of  today,  we  are 
approaching  the  8300 jOOO. 000.000  level  of  na- 
tlDnal  income;  our  problems  of  defense 
nK>faliization  and  civilian  supply  can  be  solved 
only  by  more  production:  and  a  deficit  of 
majipower  to  run  the  macbina  and  till  tbe 
f&rms  is  already  visible.  Unless  we  adopt 
a  defeatist  attitude  and  say  that  a  depression 
and  mass  unemployment  are  Inevitable,  there 
are  no  grounds  for  fearing  that  immigration 
will  depress  the  Job  market  In  tbe  United 
States,  cow  or  soon. 

There  Is  much  mere  reaaon  to  believe  that 
we  win  need  these  additional  bands  and 
skills  and  brains  to  keep  our  prodiictive 
mechanism  going  full  blast  in  the  decades 
ahead. 

Nor  Is  there  any  problem  of  geographical 
capacity  to  absorb  10.000,000  Immigrants 
over  the  next  20  year*.  Moat  poptihitkm  ex- 
pefts  (including  Lotbrop  Stoddard,  who 
helped  write  the  present  rectrictlvt  immi- 
gration law)  agree  that  tbere  is  ample  room 
in  the  United  SUtes  for  aO0.0OOj0O0  as  loixg 
as  we  maintain  cur  high  standard  of  living. 
But  It  would  Uke  tis  until  the  year  2000 
to  achieve  that  level  at  our  present  rstlo  of 
births  to  deaths  and  otir  present  lerel  of 
immigration  accepted  by  tbla  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  reform  our  immigra- 
tion policy  not  according  to  fears  but  ac- 
ccrdlng  to  needs,  resources,  and  hopes. 


V 


Brilisb  Meal  lUtiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   KEBKiUSKA 

114  TH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITiX)  STATiiB 

Thursday,  September  8.  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebruka.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricors  a 
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Terr  ibort  clipping  from  the  Wuhlngtcm 
Post,  for  September  4.  1951.  entiUed. 
'British  Meat  Ration  Boosted;  Bacon 
Cut."  The  clipping  sUtes  that  British 
consumers  vlU  ziow  be  permitted  to  buy 
the  ma^nifkxnt  quantity  of  28  cents 
worth  of  meat  per  week.  Until  this 
week,  British  consumers  were  permitted 
only  2i  cents  worth  of  meat  per  week,  so 
this  order  represents  an  inci-ease  m  the 
ratioxi.  Fra*  purposes  of  ccmparison.  I 
hare  learned  from  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Eccmomics  that  in  America  the 
average  consumer  bought  $1.43  worth  of 
meat  per  week  in  1950. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rzcoac. 
as  ioikrtn: 


Mkai   Ration   Bocstd;    Bacon  Oct 

LovDOV.  September  3. — Tbe  British  veekJy 
meat  »tlOD  ma  Iccreftsed  to  3  BbUllngs'  ( 23 
cents)  wcntb  for  each  ration  book  tonight, 
effective  September  9.  The  old  ration  was 
1  ahlUlsg  10  pence  (25  cents). 

Th*  Klitlstiy  of  Food  ordered  the  bacon 
ration  cut  from  4  to  3  ounces  weekly. 


KfRs:  As  Scca  Fraa  a  Fox  Hale 


KTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THX  BOUSE  OF  EtEFRXSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  8,  19S1 

Mr.  TEAOUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
served  as  an  Infantry  battalion  com- 
mander during  World  War  n,  I  hare 
maintained  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  and 
a  very  warm  feeling  for  the  combat  in- 
tnntrjmMn.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  he 
has  carried  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and 
no  one  knows  better  than  he,  why  he  is 
fighting.  We  need  the  other  services. 
but  when  the  chips  are  down,  and  it 
reaches  the  point  where  actual  occupa- 
tion of  tte  area  settles  the  question  of 
whose  territory  it  is.  ours  or  the  enemy. 
It  Is  up  to  the  Infantryman  to  move  in 
against  the  unknown. 

I  have  read  many  articles  covering  the 
war  in  Korea  written  by  correspondents 
and  military  writers,  but  when  it  comes  to 
getting  the  true  picture,  you  should  con- 
sult the  eombat  Infantryman,  the  man 
who  Is  part  of  the  thin  black  line  in  the 
newspaper  map  known  as  the  front  Une. 
For  that  reason,  under  leave  to  extend 
ray  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  an  article  written  by  a  Corp. 
Charles  Francisco,  a  machine  gunner  on 
the  Korean  front  which  appeared  in  a 
nationally  syndicated  colmnn.  Further, 
many  articles  appear  from  time  to  tifn^ 
stating  that  our  soldiers  do  not  know  why 
they  are  fighting.  It  is  interesting  wo 
note  in  Ovporal  Francisco's  article,  he 
BMkes  the  flat  statement  that  he  and  his 
bqddles  know  why  they  are  fighting. 
Koaa*:  As  Sasx  f»om  a  Fox  Hou 
(If  Corp.  Cluu-lee  Franclaoo) 

1m  BDaatL— What  it  it  lu^  in  Korea?   What 
Is  tt  Ufe*  to  tlM  mtsi  who  are  b«r«T    I  tlilnk 
•round    me— mountalna. 
Oaatb.     I  think  of  rotation 
tba  future.    And  I  know  that 


*»^ 


those  things  are  m  the  minds  and  bones  of 
most  Infantrymen  in  Korea 

As  a  soldier  lies  In  h:s  foat  hole  and  tries  to 
peer  through  the  mist  that  covers  ti-.e  t<,p 
of  a  mountain  he  thlnfcs  ct  n-.any  th'.r.gs. 
This  is  the  war  In  Korea  a-s  I  see  it 

It  seems  to  me  that  civilian  writers  cover- 
ing the  war  have  not  made  enough  mention 
of  the  hlllj.  At  any  rate,  the  hills  have  a 
major  bearing  on  the  Job  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  the  entire  tactical   aituation. 

Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  anv  man  here. 
You're  no  military  supe.'m.i.i  You're  Just  an 
average  guy  carrying  around  50  or  60  pounds 
of  eqi:lpment  on  yjur  'oack.  Your  job  is  to 
climb,  sometimes  2.000  and  3  000  feet  aUnost 
straight  up.  And  the  enemy,  and  either  kill 
him  or  drive  him  off.  There  are  no  paths 
or  focthoids  so  you  usually  are  forced  to 
walk  the  ridge  lines  Th^t  puto  you  right  la 
the  enemy  sights.  It's  Just  a  matter  of  when 
he  decides  to  open  up 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fighting  m  Korea 
Is  much  like  the  island  warfare  in  the 
Pacific.  Here  each  hill  is  an  island  fortress. 
Artillery  and  air  soften  them  up.  and  then 
the  Infantry  must  go  it  alone. 

Mountains  and  weather — enemies  which 
have  proved  as  effective  against  the  U  N. 
forces  as  the  Reds  themselves.  Last  winter 
It  was  cold  and  snow.  You've  heard  about 
that.  So  far  this  summer  the  temperature 
has  averaged  In  the  humid  eighties  When 
It  isn't  hot,  it's  raining.  Steady  downpours 
for  2  a:id  3  days  straight 

It's  a  strange  war  here  in  Korea  It  s  a 
strange  soldier  we  fight.  Reports  from  in- 
telligence speak  of  such  things  as  "the  Chi- 
nese may  be  waiting  for  a  full  mrxan"  or 
"expect  an  attack  If  we  get  three  straight  davs 
of  rain."  The  Chinese  are  superstitious. 
They  frighten  easily  and  they  fight  fanati- 
cally. 

Every  soldier  dreads  nightfall,  Tr.e  Red.s 
love  to  infiltrate  at  night  and  launch  wild 
whistle-blowing  banzai  attacks.  The  enemy 
uses  his  artillery  most  at  night.  Unlike 
most  wars  there  are  no  clear-cut  front  lines 
In  Korea.  The  enemy  can  be  any  place  at 
any  time. 

A  combat  infantryman  doesn't  have  much 
time  to  think  about  the  grand  philcs.jphy 
of  war.  But  the  American  soldier  Is  no 
machine.  He  walks  haad-in-hand  with 
death.  No  matter  how  brave  or  patriotic  or 
rellgloios  he  might  be  he  can't  forget  that 
each  minute  could  well  be  his  last. 

I  remember  the  first  man  I  saw  killed. 
We  had  been  Joking  about  how  e.\sv  -.ve  had 
It.  Then  the  artillery  came  in.  He  was 
dead.  The  same  shell  was  close  enoUi;h  'o 
have  gotten  me  but  it  didn't.  Incidents 
like  these  encourage  the  fo.thole  faith  vou 
read  about  In  civilian  life. 

Then  there's  the  matter  of  heroes.  Bef  re 
I  entered  combat  I  thought  hen  ism  vias  a 
rare  and  individual  thing.  Long  ago  that 
was  true.  But  today  any  man  wh'.)  performs 
his  duties  well  under  fire  is  a  hero  fur  my 
money.  A  knight  of  old  may  have  single'- 
handedly  slain  dragons  but  a  modern 
soldier  cannot  do  hand-to-hand  bar-le  with 
shrapnel. 

At  least  one  good  thing  comes  cf  war- 
teamwork.  I  don't  m^ean  the  military  tea.m- 
work  of  Infantry,  artillery,  air.  etc.  Even 
more  significant  is  the  comradeship  of  men 
In  battle.  In  my  own  regiment  (Seven- 
teenth Infantry)  racial  or  religious  prej- 
udice Is  unheard  of.  A  man  soon  learns  to 
appraise  the  guy  beside  him  by  his  courage 
under    fire.     That's    where    men    are    made. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  war  isn't  more  u:  a 
personal  fight  than  it  seem.  \  man  seldom 
baa  time  to  consider  world  tdeals.  It  usually 
narrow*  down  to  kill  or  be  Silled.  T^.ere  is 
no  pretense  among  men  In  battle.  The  will 
to  Uw  tears  away  the  protective  veil  we 
aomettmes  wear  In  civilization  Everyone  la 
afraid  at  times.  But  moet  men  fight  fears 
M  tbev  flsht  the  enemy. 


Many  men  now  In  the  front  lines  were 
only  recently  removed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  draft  They  dream  about  getting  back 
to  the  work  they  love.  They  worry  about  the 
If'iis;  delay  In  their  chosen  careers.  They 
w  .:;der  how  it  will  affect  their  future. 

S.jldiers.  as  alwavii.  have  their  gripes.  Ro- 
r-iuon  Ls  wonderful,  but  sometimes  it  seems 
aw:  lily  ,sluw  in  coming  around.  When  they 
s.»p  stateside  papers  with  Korean  new^s  men- 
n  .'.ed  briefly  on  page  3  they  wonder  If  the 
peiple  back  home  know  or  care  why  this  war 
li  being  f-MUght 

The  men  here  know  why  they're  fighting. 
I  was  amazed  when  I  first  arrived  In  Korea 
at  the  di.Terence  in  attitude  about  the  war. 
Sure  you  hear.  "Why  not  gl\e  them  the  place; 
1"  isn  t  fit  to  live  in  anyway."  But  when 
you  talk  seriously  with  these  same  men,  most 
of  them  will  admit  th  were  only  letting 
off  steam 

-After  the  last  big  Allied  offensive  we  dis- 
covered we  can  defeat  the  Communists  no 
matter  how  many  mon  they  have.  We  threw 
back  everything  the  Reds  had  to  offer  and 
we  had  them  running  when  the  cea.se-ftre 
talks  opened.  We.  as  no  one  else,  pray  for 
peace  But  if  It  doesn't  come,  we  can  stUl 
whip  them. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Every  man  here  has 
Ifarned  the  horror  and  waste  of  war.  We're 
happv  It  s  happening  to  us  Instead  of  those 
we  l.ve.  Otir  only  hope  is  that  in  waging 
thi.s  isolated  war  we  have  proved  to  our  po- 
tential enemies  that  it  will  not  pay  to  test 
our  strength  in  our  own  backyard. 


Diversion  of  Cattle  and  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Cattle  Disappear- 
ance." from  the  Omaha  Daily  Journal- 
Stockman  for  August  30. 1951.  This  edi- 
torial points  out  how  severely  present 
OPS  reszulations  are  disrupting  tlie  nor- 
ma! operations  of  the  meat  packing  in- 
du.stry. 

There  beina:  no  objection,  the  eiiitorlal 
ua.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

a:5  follcvs , 

Cmtle  Disappearance 

Ccntmuing  its  reports  on  the  diversion  cf 
cat'ie  and  beef,  the  American  Meat  Institu»,e 
says  this  w^pk; 

•  F':r  the  12th  week  the  country's  normal 
beef  businet>a  registered  severe  dislocation. 
La.->t  week  95  leading  beef-producing  plants 
were  able  tu  buy  only  68  percent  of  the  num- 
b»'r  of  cuttle  they  bought  during  the  cor- 
r'^sp.Midir.:;  week  of  a  year  ago.  In  other 
wiirds,  their  purchases  were  down  32  percent. 
A:  the  same  time  during  last  week  the  re- 
ceiptci  of  cattle  on  12  leading  markets  were 
U  w.a  only  2  percent  from  the  corresponding 
week  of  a  year  earlier.  During  last  week  the 
9.3  plants  were  able  to  buy  under  OPS  celi- 
i:.g  compliance  regulations  104.479  cattle; 
a^-:iinst  153.  202  they  bought  a  year  ago. 
Receipts  at  the  12  leading  markets  las»  week 
tinaled  195.231;  a  year  ago  the  receipts 
totaled  199,113." 

Mr.  DiSalle  finally  admits  that  something 
of  the  kind  may  be  going  on,  and  has  his 
scuuis  out  to  detect  and  correct.    He  could 
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correct  this  deplorable  sttoatton  orernlght 
If  he  really  wanted  to.  by  simply  getting  out 
of  the  picture,  which  at  coxirae.  he  won't  do 
so  long  as  the  law  permits  his  monkeyBhlnes. 

And  as  for  detecting,  that  will  prove  to  be 
for  the  most  part  wasted  time  and  money. 


National  Science  Foiudation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF    WEST   VlICtNiA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  September  7,  1951 

Mr.  KILGORE  Mr.  President,  the 
appropriations  bill  passed  by  the  House 
provides  for  2-percent  support  for  basic 
scientific  research.  The  modest  $14,- 
000,000  appropriation  requested  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
slashed  to  less  than  one-tiiird  of  one 
million.    This  is  a  cut  of  98  percent. 

T-^o-percent  support  for  basic  scien- 
tific research  as  we  move  into  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  twentieth  century,  an 
ever  increasingly  scientific  age,  when  it 
is  imperative  that  we  maintain  our  pre- 
eminence in  science,  is  false  economy  in 
its  most  dangerous  form. 

I  have  had  a  part  in  the  legislative 
beginnings  of  the  foundation.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  idea  has  de- 
veloped and  grown  over  a  period  of 
nearly  a  decade.  After  the  most  thor- 
ough study,  the  foundation  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

Dr.  Alan  T  Waterman,  an  outstand- 
ing physical  scientist  and  former  chief 
scientist  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 
was  appointed  director  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  foundation's  24-maD  board, 
with  James  Bryant  Conant,  president  of 
Harvard,  as  chairman,  includes  some  of 
the  most  able  and  distinguished  men  in 
America. 

A  statutory  limit  of  $15,000,000  was 
set  for  the  current  budget.  An  appro- 
priation of  $14.000.000 — a  million  dollars 
less  than  the  statutory  limit  set  by  Con- 
gress— was  requested.  It  is  this  amomit 
which  has  been  slashed  by  98  percent. 

Basic  research,  which  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage, is  imperative  if  our  store  of 
t)asic  knowledge,  from  which  come  all 
our  developments  in  applied  science  for 
peace  and  war.  is  to  be  constantly  Iniilt 
up  and  increased. 

As  a  member  of  the  Apjmjpriations 
Committee,  I  shall  vigorously  urge  the 
restoration  of  the  full  $14,000,000  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

llr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ooo- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recoiu>  an  edltariaJ  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  New  York  Times  and  one 
from  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcobd,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Yofk  TtmM] 
Knxim  Tsx  Scizmcb  PuuiiuaTBOif 

Tb«  Hotts«  has  cut  t>y  M  percent  the  $14.- 
000.000  approprUtkm  vhl^  was  rcquasted  tfj 
the  National  Science  Fcmndation.  This  UmA 
was  set  by  the  foundation  for  the  flacal  year 


1953  a£  a  modest  Federal  inTcstment.  but  • 
Tltal  one.  In  the  scientiflc  future  of  the  na- 
tion. The  slash  by  the  Bouse  is  absurd. 
Practice  of  the  most  stringent  economies  In 
the  face  of  a  frightening  military  budget  can- 
not Ignore  the  value  of  science  and  the 
almost  unanimously  voiced  appeal  of  the 
Nation's  leading  scientists. 

The  foundation,  thcogh  a  newcomer  amcng 
Federal  agencies,  has  been  in  the  pa  per - 
planning  staee  since  194!.  All  the  ksnk-s 
have  been  Ironed  cut.  Last  year  Coneres! 
passed  enacting  legislation,  after  9  years  '^f 
study,  ivnd  provided  a  first-year  fund  of  8226.- 
00<)  for  administrative  purposes.  The  foun- 
dation's distinguished  24-mAn  board,  with 
James  Brjani  Ccaant.  president  of  Harvard. 
as  chairman,  met  six  times  durmg  the  winter 
tc  a^\l^e  out  where  to  put  its  limited  funds 
in  i  rder  to  accomplish  the  most  good.  Svnce 
the  Nation  annually  spends  over  •2,000.1100- 
OCC'  for  research  in  the  physical  sciences,  a 
114.000.000  fund  cotild  not  char.sre  things 
overnight.  But  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation was  set  up  to  provide  a  few  dollars 
here  and  a  few  dollars  there  for  "seed" 
money.  It  would  support  projects  that  Ju5t 
dont  sound  money-makms  to  the  average 
Federal.  Industrial,  university,  or  ph:lan- 
thjopic  investor  Prom  such  unpromising- 
sounding  ideas  havs  come  nuclear  weapons 
and  radar,  as  well  as  the  sulfa  drugs,  peni- 
cillin, iuid  cortisone 

In  the  House  hearings  scientists  never 
pressed  their  case  In  the  usual  way.  Their 
request  was  for  only  «14.0O0.0O0.  This  drop 
In  the  bucket  drew  only  magnificent  public 
indifference.  The  tSOO.OOO  appropriation 
which  was  finally  approved  by  the  House 
is  worse  than  useless.  It  will  relegate  the 
foundation's  scientiflc  staff  of  30  persons  to 
another  dreary  year  of  shufamg  papers  In 
Washington  in  the  vague  hope  that  some- 
thing will  eventually  be  done,  but  without 
assurance  that  it  will  be  done  In  time. 

The  Senate  has  still  to  consider  the 
scientists'  request.  The  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  among 
other  senior  sclentiHc  societies,  alarmed  by 
the  House  action,  has  taken  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  advising  its  members  to  write 
their  Senators.  The  influence  of  science  on 
Congress  has  been  proved  to  be  negll^jible; 
perhaps  the  rest  of  us  can  assure  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  founda- 
tion's 114.000.000  is  a  sound  investment. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  J 

POKKCLOSING     SCIZNCS 

It  Is  astonishing  in  this  day  of  $^.000,000,- 
000  defense  budgets  that  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  boggle  over  a 
« 14.000.000  fund  designed  to  replenish  the  ar- 
mory of  scientific  ideas  from  which  defense 
draws  Its  strength.  In  cutting  the  request 
for  the  National  Science  Fotmdatlon  by  98 
percent— from  •14.000.000  to  $300.000— the 
House  committee  has  virtually  shut  the  door 
en  any  effort  to  stimulate  more  basic  scien- 
tiflc research.  The  914,000.000  asked  was  be- 
low the  •15.000,000  annual  authorization  set 
by  Congress  when  it  established  the  founda- 
tion last  year.  In  view  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties which  pseceded  the  establishment  of 
the  foundation,  this  new  blow  ta  profoundly 
dlsheaitenlng. 

The  foundation,  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Alan  T.  Waterman,  had  prtiposed  to  spend 
•8,000.000  In  support  of  basic  research  and 
•S.000.000  tar  3,100  graduate  feOowshipe  In 
the  sdencee  and  engineering.  Some  basie 
rweuefa  is  tielng  done — by  unlvcntttee.  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommlHton.  Publle 
Health  Serriee.  Department  at  Agriculture 
and  to  a  Uznlted  extent  by  the  armed  f  orcea 
thcmaehres.  Bat  there  la  no  oocadisatlon. 
no  effort  to  surrey  the  field  and  plug  the  gapa. 
LUkewlae.  the  demaoda  of  the  military  are 
constantly  incratalng  the  need  tot  aclenttsta, 
bet  the  ■iq>ply  la  dlmlntahlng. 


In  these  etrramstances  •14.000.000  for  the 
ficienoe  Poundation  ts  cot  a  1  usury,  bm  a  re- 
markably small  and  pnutent  investment. 
The  United  States  has  been  a  Natt<>n  cf  ap- 
pite<!  science;  Araertcans  have  been  geniuses 
at  developtrif  the  bas'c  tdems  borrowe*:  from 
others — a«.  for  example,  on  tbe  atom  twrmb. 
BiTt  Dr  James  B  Conanl.  who  beads  the 
foundation's  advisory  beard,  has  repeatedly 
pointed  to  the  need  lo  concentrate  more 
effort  on  the  fundamental  research  of  u  Mch 
applied  science  )s  made  The  Bc^nce  Foun- 
dation needi  help  In  lu  Jcb  of  promct.nt  the 
raw  materia!  <rf  scientific  ideas  withcut  »ht«:h 
t^  K-,"ic^  alone  wouid  scyju  falter 
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Proposed  Sted  Mil  m  New  Enflacd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  MclUKON 

cr  ccnatcncvr 

If  THE  SI2*ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Sevtember  7.  1S51 

Mr.  McMAHON.     Mr.  Preajdect.  I  a&k 

unan:mcus  constant  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  a  letter 
addressed  by  my  colleague,  the  juntor 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bcnton]. 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  Haven  •  Cotm. ) 
Register,  and  published  in  that  news- 
paper under  the  headline  "Senator 
Bextc-v  defends  support  of  steel  mill  *' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Ricoeb, 
as  follows: 

Sz2<-AToa  Bsirroif  Do i  wee  Sorroar  or  8tisl 
Mnx 

(A   letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
<Ccnn  )    Register) 

To  the  Enrma  or  the  Rxciam: 

The  Register  recently  reprinted  an  editorial 
from  the  Lakeville  Journal  vigorously  attack- 
ing the  proposed  New  England  steel  mill.  In 
reprinting,  the  Register  complained  that  I 
had  failed  to  answer  the  Journal's  questioua 
and  It  also  implied  that  the  Journal's  criti- 
cism was  unanswerable. 

I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  open  your 
columns  to  a  fair  and  factual  diacusslon  of 
the  steel-mill  project;  the  biggest  and  most 
vital  Industrial  project  ever  proposed  for 
New  Sngland.  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to  send 
you  my  views. 

There  \i  now  taUng  place:  In  the  United 
States  perhaps  the  greatest  expanslv^n  in 
steel -making  facilities  this  Nation  has  ever 
known.  This  expansion  Is  due  to  the 
stL-pped-up  demands  of  the  rearmament 
program  and  also  to  the  discovery  of  vast 
deposits  of  Iron  ore  at  ae<reral  points  al'.og 
the  rtm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean— notably  In 
Labrador,  'Vencxuela.  and  Africa. 

These  new  ore  d<  poalta  are  bringing  about 
a  radical  shift  of  the  American  steel  Indus- 
try, with  the  new  mills  being  located  closer 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Tbe  TTnltcd  Statea 
Steel  Corp.  ta  now  starting  construction  on 
one  of  the  biggest  mfUa  in  the  world  In  cmst- 
tm  (not  western)  PennsylTanla. 

Some  years  ago,  an  organization  of  far- 
aSghted  baalneaamen  f  oreaaw  a  coming  tndua- 
trlal  ahm  and  started  laying  plans  to  maka 
sure  that  New  Sngland  not  only  protected 
what  It  had.  but  also  got  Ita  share  of  tbe 
new  Industrial  expan^don.  I  refer  to  tha 
Hew  Kttgland  Council,  one  of  tlie  most  rep- 
reaentative  business  and  Industrial  groups  in 
the  whole  n*w  mg^and  area.  Tbe  oouneU 
knew  that  Wtm  Sngland  ted  bam  losing  tta 
shoe  and  textUe  induatrtos  at  an  alftrmlnt 
rate  and  that  If  It  kiat  tta  metal  workers, 
bacauae  of  eha^Mr  stsel' avallabia  elsewhere. 
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the  result  would  be  little  thort  of  dUastrous. 

The  council  put  up  Its  own  money  tj  nuike 
en  ezJoMuative  study  of  the  probable  effecta 
of  LAhrodor  ere  upon  the  New  Kngland 
•ccmomy.  The  study  m&de  by  the  oouncU 
waa  nonpartlaan  and  nonpolltical.  It  was 
designed  for  one  purpoee  only — tc  assemble 
and  interpret  the  economic  facts.  The  coun- 
cil's Inrcatlgatlon  discloaed  that  a  ready 
market  czlata  for  the  output  of  a  steel  mill 
In  New  Bngland  and  that  its  constmctlon  is 
highly  desirable  to  insure  the  economic 
growth  at  the  New  England  area. 

In  Its  editorial,  the  Lakevtile  Journal 
makes  Uie  ugly  sneer  that  the  steel  mill 
project  Is  simply  a  slick  scheme  of  my  col- 
league and  myself  "to  swing  the  State  into 
the  Jackass  Camp  for  the  good  and  all  " 
Nattirally  the  Journal  had  to  Invent  this  in 
order  to  tag  the  word  "political"  on  the  steel 
mill  project.  The  Journal  would  not  dare 
make  this  unjust  accusation  against  the 
boncrable  and  highly  respected  members  of 
the  New  England  Council.  The  Journal 
would  not  dare  make  the  absurd  charge  that 
In  sponaortng  a  steel  mill  for  New  England. 
the  Council  had  nothing  more  in  mind  than 
to  advaxMs  the  fortune  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Isn't  It  true  that  the  man  who  has  a  bad 
ease  usually  finds  a  false  premise  on  which 
to  bsse  It? 

■tanrraiKs  posmciv 

I  readily  confess  my  keen  disappointment 
at  the  fact  that  the  big  steel  companies  have 
failed  to  cooperate  with  the  New  England 
Council  and  New  England  Industry  by  con- 
tracting to  baUd  the  New  England  mill.  But 
I  dont  for  a  moment  concede  that  this 
means  tbs  project  is  economically  unsound. 

The  big  stasl  oompaniea  have,  of  cmirse.  ac- 
tively opposed  the  construction  of  a  mill  in 
Mew  Ertglsnd.  The  fact  is  that  these  com- 
panies do  not  compete  against  each  other  in 
the  traditional  American  sense.  If  you  doubt 
this,  I  suggast  you  consult  the  nearest  steel 
bufer.  Tbe  result  of  this  is  a  terrible  eco- 
nomic handicap  for  the  whole  New  England 
region. 

In  tbe  last  fsir  years,  steel  mills  have  been 
bsilt  in  CUtfomla.  In  the  sparsely  settled 
State  at  Idaho,  a  3d  one  is  now  being  con- 
■tmetad  In  Texas,  a  State  Industrially  rela- 
trvely  ondav^oped  In  contrast  to  Connecti- 
cut. Des|ilt«  dirs  iH'edlctions  of  economic 
failure,  tha  record  shows  that  the  California 
and  Idaho  mills  have  been  highly  successful 
and  I  predict  tha  Texas  mill  will  be  so  also. 

New  England  Is  the  oldest  Industrial  area 
of  tha  United  SUtea.  lU  life  blood  depends 
upon  eeeurtng  sufflclent  steel  at  rcaaonable 
ooau  to  ksep  Its  ahopa  and  mlUs  and  fac- 
torica  In  operation.  The  man  who  says 
Texas  can  support  a  steel  mill,  and  Idaho 
and  Osltfomla.  but  New  England  can't.  \ii 
aomcthiag  mora  than  a  pessimist.  In  my 
oplnion.  bia  judgment  and  his  motives 
abould  ba  subjactad  to  the  sharpest  acrutlny. 

A  tboroughg<ttng  study  of  New  England 
steel  products  has  recently  been  made  by 
H.  A.  Brsiasrt  tt  Co..  admitted  experts  in  this 
field,  and  that  company  found  there  was 
am^e  market  here  for  a  good-aized  mill.  It 
Is  admitted  everywhere  that  few  men  in  the 
country  bava  bad  more  experience  than  Mr. 
Braasfrt  in  the  steel  industry  and  on  Just 
tbis  kind  of  problem. 

Tba  LakavlUe  editorial  writer  brings  into 
tba  steal  mill  discussion  a  host  of  extraneous 
aubjaeta.  a  custom  not  unusual  among  those 
mat  too  wall  acquainted  with  tbe  prlmarT 
W»  demands  to  know  why  be  haa 
'  a  word  from  me  about  tbe  effect 
d  Wmdtm  vending  on  the  New  England 

tbat  queation  avan  though 

The  truth  Is  tbat 

_  la  booming  With  war  ordars. 

t1MMjB0n.00O  which  the  Pwleral  Oov. 

la  fioartng  lato  armamenu  this  year 


has  brought  a  kind  of  pro«p«rlty  to  our  area 
Just  as  It  has  every  other  section  -A  tr.e 
country 

Three  or  four  weeks  ai^o.  as  a  membfT  .f 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Commirtee.  I 
sent  two  Investigators  Into  Hew  EngUiici  I 
was  prepared  to  arranee  hearings  by  a  sub- 
committee into  hardship  cases.  In  10  days 
or  so  they  could  not  And  enough  to  justify 
hearings  The  heanncs.  already  an:v  ur.cpfi. 
were  called  cff  With  ail  our  complaints,  as 
are  in  a  war  boom 

fALSE   PROSPraiTT 

Naturally  I  want  New  England  tn  have  Its 
share  of  rearmament  orders  But  tnis  is 
false  prosperity — tt  is  prosperity  ba««>d  on 
something  fundamentally  alien  r.  "he 
peaceful  ptirposes  of  our  people,  ar.d  there 
l.'snt  a  fair-minded  perscn  m  New  E.':g  and 
who  thinks  It  can  ?o  i.n  indefinitely 

Some  day.  please  Cfjfi.  this  dreadful  arma- 
ments  race  must  .stop  and  when  li  d^es — I 
want  New  England  to  be  In  a  positU'.n  to 
compete  for  the  oeacetirrre  markets  of  the 
world.  To  be  in  this  Doslt!(.)n.  we  must  have 
our  steel  mill.  It  mav  prove  to  be  t.^ie  .ifeel 
mill — or  growing  concentration  a.^.d  reliance 
on  Insurance,  education,  and  t*  unsta  as 
sources  of  out-of-otate  money  I  am  not 
prepared  to  surrender  thope  great  qualities 
of  ours  which,  given  an  even  break  can  in- 
sure our  continued  industrial  vitality 

The  Bethlehem  plant  at  Spamws  Point 
attracted  more  than  400  inetal-fabricating 
plants  to  that  Immediate  area  If  history 
repeats  Itself  In  Pennsylvania,  where  only 
200  miles  away.  United  States  Steel  ;s  now 
building,  from  where  wiU  these  plants  ni'v?' 
Prom  New  England,  as  seems  liJiely  lor  a  hig.*i 
percentage.  The  public  man  who  tries  to 
glo«s  over  this  danger  to  New  England's  fu- 
ture is  doing  an  immense  di.sservice  to  his 
State  and  to  his  region  Many  m  our  busi- 
ness community  who  gloss  it  over  have  no 
real  familiarity  with  the  problem — ..r  have 
made  their  pile,  or  inherited  it.  and  are  not 
accustomed  to  thinking  or  the  welfare  of 
Connecticut  and  it.s  people. 

For  New  England,  a  steel  mill  Is  som.ethtng 
more  than  a  luxury:  It  Ls  essential  to  Nev 
England's  industrial  future.  Anyone  who 
opposes  the  mill  must  answer  this  quest:  in: 
Is  he  prepared  to  throw  in  the  t.  wel  on  New 
England's  industrial  future? 

If  other  sections  of  the  United  States  Am 
the  right  to  process  Labrador  ore  .ir.d  not 
New  England,  then  we  shall  be  c  .Tipelled 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  most  b:*:er 
setback  In  the  region's  econcmic  history 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  Benton. 
L'nited  States  S-nate. 


Address  by  Gen.  Dooflas  MacArthur  in 
GeveUad,  OUo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EQON 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Friday,  September  7,  1951 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress  delivered  last  night  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  gratifying  Indeed  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  citlsens  of  Cleveland 
and  of  the  State  of  Ohio— a  SUte   which 


hi-,  ."'.ntribu'ed  so  abundantly  to  America's 
Ifader-hip  both  pa.nt  and  contemporary.  In- 
deed. liidicaMons  multiply  that  this  leader- 
ship may  e  en  increa-se  in  the  not-too-distant 
future 

No  section  of  our  country  symbolizes  more 
forcefully  the  pattern  of  our  nationr-l  prog- 
ress than  does  this  great  Midwest,  whose 
fertile  fields  and  thrlvmtr  industry  combine 
to  reflect  the  coinstructive  energy  of  our 
people  Y  •!  have  molded  a  standard  and 
pattern  of  '.:ie  known  to  no  other  nation 
of  the  world  and  I  pray  that  we  will  have 
the  vision  and  courage  and  statesmanship 
to  keep  it  That  way  — that  we  will  preserve 
an  .•\menca  which  will  provide  tncreasirg. 
not  diminishing,  opportunities  for  human  ad- 
vancement 

We  have  Just  pa.ssed  another  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan  Six 
ye&rs  ago,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen. 
a  calm  de^cended  upon  the  battlefields  of 
the  world  ar.d  the  guns  grew  silent 

Military  victory  had  been  achieved  for  our 
cause  and  men  turned  their  thoughts  from 
the  tark  of  mass  ki;;ing  to  the  higher  duty 
of  Internationa!  restoration,  from  destroy- 
ing to  rpb'uldlna;,  from  deftruction  to  con- 
struction Everywhere  in  the  free  world  they 
lifted  up  their  heads  and  hearts  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  advent  of  a  peace  In  which 
ethics  and  morality  based  upon  truth  and 
Justice  would  thereafter  fashion  the  univer- 
sal code. 

THE    WORLD   W.\S   LEFT   EXPOSED 

Then.  mi. re  than  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  modern  world,  a  materially  strong  and 
spiritually  vibrant  leadership  was  needed  to 
consolidate  the  victory  Into  a  truly  enduring 
peace  f  r  .0!  of  the  human  race  America, 
at  the  vp-v  apex  of  her  military  power. 
was  the  li,iu;c;il  Nation  to  which  the  world 
tiumed  tor  such  leadership.  It  was  a  cru- 
cial moment — cvne  of  the  .greatest  opportu- 
nities ever  known. 

But  our  political  and  military  leaders 
failed  to  comprehend  it.  Sensitive  only  to 
the  expediencies  of  the  hour,  they  dissi- 
pated with  reckless  haste  that  predominant 
military  power  which  was  the  key  to  the 
situation  Our  forces  were  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely demobilized  and  the  great  stores  of 
war  mater. al  which  had  been  accumulated 
were  disponed  of  with  irresponsible  waste 
and  abandon 

The  wir'.J  was  thus  left  exposed  and  vul- 
nerirle  t-j  an  Internationa!  communism 
wh  '■»  long-publicized  plan  had  been  to  await 
ju.=  t  such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  estab- 
ii.<h  dominion  over  the  free  nations.  The 
staiie  had  per.haps  been  unwltingly  set  In 
secret  and  most  unfortunate  war  confer- 
ences 

The  events  which  followed  wtll  cast  their 
shadow  up<--m  history  for  all  time.  Peoples 
wi'h  long  traditions  of  human  freedom  prn- 
-'»^^-,.:vely  f-ll  victims  to  a  type  of  Interna- 
iion:il  brigandage  and  blackmail  and  the  so- 
calied  iron  curtain  descended  rapidly  up<jn 
;.ir:;e  parts  uf  Europe  and  Asia.  As  events 
have  unfolded,  the  truth  has  become  cl»ar. 
Our  ereat  luilitary  victory  has  been  ofTset 
largely  because  of  military  unprepareduese, 
by  the  political  successes  of  the  Kremlin. 

0';r  diplomatic  blunders  Increased  aa  our 
senseless  disarmament  became  a  reality  And 
n'>w  the  disastrous  cycle  is  completed  as 
th  se  same  leaders  who  lost  to  the  world 
the  one  i^reat  chance  It  has  had  for  endur- 
ing universal  peace,  frantically  endeavor,  by 
arousing  a  frenzy  of  fear  throughout  the 
land,  to  gear  anew  our  energies  and  reiources. 
to  rebuild  our  dissipated  strength,  and  to 
face  a,^ain  a  future  of  total  war. 

Our  need  for  adequate  military  defense, 
with  world  tensions  as  they  were  and  are.  Is 
and  should  have  been  completely  evident 
even  before  the  end  of  the  war.  Ey  what 
faith,  then,  can  we  find  hope  In  thosj  whose 
psist  Judgments  so  grievously  erred — sho  de- 
liberately disarmed  In  the  face  of  ttxaaten- 
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ing  communism?  Can  tliey  now  ba  bUadlf 
trusted  as  they  so  vehemaiiUy  '»— ^^''^  to 
set  an  unerring  coorsa  to  our  future  weU- 
beiiig  and  security?  There  are  those  at  ua 
who,  from  neither  partisan  alBllattOD  nor 
with  political  purpose,  think  not. 

IKR^KMT  waaswKaaas  nr  u.  w. 

At  war's  end  the  main  agency  for  main- 
taining the  peace  became  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Qrgahlxatl(Hi  was  conceived  in  a 
common  desire  that  the  scourge  of  war 
should  not  again  be  visited  upon  the  earth 
if  was  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  all 
mankind  of  Izuillenable  right  should  live  tr 
Justice  and  liberty  and  peace.  It  represents 
perhaps  the  noblest  effort  man  has  yet  mad( 
to  evolve  a  unlvenal  code  twaed  upon  tlu 
highest  of  moTPl  precepts.  It  became  tlw 
keystone  to  an  arch  of  universal  hope. 

Yet.  In  practice  Its  efforts  become  In- 
creasingly doubtful  of  ultimate  success.  Itr 
organiiatton  is  Inherrntly  weak,  legislatively, 
Judicially,  and  executively. 

It  lacks  legislative  strength  because  its 
members,  not  being  elected  but  merely  ap- 
pointed, are  not  answerable  directly  to  their 
people.  It  lacks  Judicial  strength  because 
there  la  no  accepted  InternationaJ  code  of 
.rufBclcnt  moral  atithorlty  or  purpose  to 
mould  and  guide  Its  decisions.  It  lacks 
executive  strength  becatise  It  controls  no 
aE:encles  of  sufficient  power  to  enforce  Its 
mandates. 

It  threatens  to  fall.  If  the  Innate  selflsh- 
nees  of  its  members  does  not  yield  to  uni- 
versal needs;  if  the  mechanics  of  Its  opera- 
tions are  not  corrected  to  prevtnt  the  will  of 
one  nation  from  counterbalancing  the  col- 
lective will  of  the  others:  if  tt  does  not  ob- 
tain acceptance  by  member  nations  of  its 
lawful  decisions:  if  tt  does  not  stop  obstmc- 
tlonist  tactics,  even  by  expulsion  If  neces- 
sary, of  its  own  unruly  members;  If  regional 
military  alliances  must  be  organised  within 
Its  membership  to  undertake  collective  se- 
curity measures  against  threat  from  other 
members:  if  tt  allows  itaelf  to  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  forum  for  meaningless  and  acrimonious 
debate,  and  a  springboard  for  propagahda. 

Unless  a  strong  and  dynamic  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility emerges  within  its  ranks  capable 
of  rallying  the  forces  of  good  throughout 
the  world:  of  establishing  a  higher  moral 
tone  of  its  deliberatlona  nnd  actlTltlea:  of 
correcting  its  existing  Institutional  and  me- 
chanical weaknesses,  tbe  United  Nations  may 
well  go  the  way  of  its  predeceesor  League  of 
Nations  and  perish  as  a  force  to  guMe  civlU- 
zation. 

But  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  pinrpose 
which  animated  its  formation — the  aboll- 
tl<Hi  of  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth — will 
aiwayu  live  and  a  way  must  be  found  to 
achieve  that  purpose.  This  way  cannot  be 
found,  however,  if  nations  are  so  blind 
as  not  to  see  their  own  weaknesses  so  weak 
as   not  to  correct  them. 

JAP  AH 's  lacoTXaT 

In  this  poet -war  period  of  general  failure 
to  attain  real  peace  one  at  the  bright  apota 
has  been  conquered  Japan. 

That  nation  and  its  paopls,  long  boasting 
of  many  centuries  of  unhrakan  military  suc- 
cesses— a  self-sufBcient  warrior  race  with  a 
history  of  almost  complete  Isolation  from  tha 
rest  of  the  world — at  war's  end  was  reduced 
Largely  to  rubble,  with  Its  psofde  tmpo^wc- 
i&hed  and  broken  La  mind.  body,  and  spirit. 
The  sudden  and  general  destruction  at 
Japanese  institutions  brought  about  bf  oaii> 
plete  defeat  left  a  spiritual  vacuum  in  Jap- 
anese life,  to  be  Ollad  either  by  a  philosophy 
of  good,  or  a  philosophy  of  cvlL 

Fortunately  for  Japan  and  for  the  fras 
world,  the  country  was  spared  tha  dreadful 
consequences  of  a  Sortet  nllttary  oeeapatioii 
and  was  brought  Instead  wttbJn  tba  banigB 
guidance  of  the  Aoaerlcas  people.  Under 
this  bcnaHoent  Influence,  tba  Japanese  giad- 
ually   lifted   themselves  from   the   ashea  of 


de<«at  and  started  to  Mxtkl  a  new  natloD— « 
nation  dedicated  to  tbe  pmsim  at  new  con- 
cepts and  new  ideals,  fashioned  from  a  blend 
between  the  best  of  their  own  ancient  and 
those  high  precepts  of  ethics  and  morals 
which  have  been  the  great  pillars  supporting 
America's  origin  and  growth. 

This  oriental  nation  xmder  the  shadow  of 
a  continent  plagued  by  the  cruel  misery  of 
imendlng  wars,  pillage,  and  natural  disasters, 
proved  willing  and  adept  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  an  occupation  not  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  vengeance  or  mastery  of  victor  ever 
vanquished,  but  committed  to  the  Christian 
purpose  of  helping  a  defeated,  bewildered, 
and  despairing  people  recreate  in  tbe  East 
a  nation  largely  designed  in  the  image  of 
the  West. 

Rew  Japan  waa  thus  erected  upon  free  In- 
Rtltutions.  somewhat  similar  to  our  own, 
which  permitted  the  development  of  a  moral 
base  which  cannot  fall  to  favorably  influence 
the  course  of  events  In  Asia  for  generations 
to  come.  Discarded  is  the  traditional  intol- 
erance of  human  rights,  the  restrictions  upon 
human  liberties,  the  calloueneBs  to  human 
life,  and  in  their  place  have  been  accepted 
and  fused  Into  the  Japanese  heart  many  of 
the  Christian  virtues  M)  predominantly  em- 
bodied in  the  American  character. 

LAKS    STSTKM    HAS    BIXN    BXPOSJCED 

An  enlightened  constittrtion  has  become 
the  great  charter  of  Japanese  liberty,  with 
enabling  laws  which  give  full  effect  to  its 
immutable  preoepu.  The  Oovemment  has 
become  truly  repnsentatlve  of  the  popular 
will,  deriving  its  ^ust  powers  from  tha  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  The  principle  of  local 
autonomy  has  been  established.  This  per- 
mits the  balance  of  political  power  to  rest 
with  the  cltisen  at  ti»  community  level  and 
thus  ser^a  as  a  constant  check  against  the 
excesses  of  centralized  authority. 

The  hated  syston  of  land  tenure,  so  con- 
tributory to  general  um-est  In  Asia,  has  bem 
abolished.  Every  farmer  te  now  accorded  the 
right  and  dignity  at  ownership  of  the  land 
he  long  has  tilled.  He  thus  reapa  the  full 
fruiu  which  result  from  hJa  toll  and  labors 
with  the  incentive  at  free  ent«^rise  to  msz- 
imlae  his  effort  to  achieve  Increasing  pro- 
duction. 

Representing  over  a  half  of  Japan's  total 
population,  the  agriculture  workers  have  be- 
come an  Invincible  barrier  against  the  ad- 
vance of  socialistic  Ideas  which  would  rele- 
gate all  to  the  Indignity  of  state  servitude. 

Labor,  throiigh  the  protection  of  mixlern 
laws,  has  come  into  a  new  and  heretofore  un- 
known dignity  and  Is  making  rapid  strides 
along  the  course  of  a  sound  and  healthful 
movement.  The  schools  have  been  rid  of  the 
strictures  upon  academic  freedom  and  pub- 
lic education  Is  provided  to  all  of  the  youth 
of  the  land. 

Universal  stiffrage  has  been  established 
and  the  women  of  Japan  have  aasumed  their 
rightful  role  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation.  With  dignity  and  resolution  they 
have  lirought  to  bear  upon  public  affairs 
the  morality  which  centers  in  the  home  and 
are  proKreaaivety  anerttng  a  strong  and 
healthful  tnlhienee  upon  the  course  of 
Japan's  poUtlcal  destiny. 

The  courts  are  prrreedlng  In  their  ad- 
ministrative and  Jadletal  roles  vrtth  univer- 
sally accepted  prtnclplas  of  Justice  firmly  Im- 
planted In  the  norm  at  their  procedure. 
Tbe  police  have  ceased  to  be  masters  and 
have  become.  Iiiittad.  savants  of  tbe  people, 
with  a  decentraUaatltm  in  organlBation  which 
permits  exortse  of  tihelx  functions  at  the 
community.  latber  than  natlanal.  level  of 
government. 


rapid  aatf 
toward  tbe  foQ  restora- 
tkn  at  BtabDtty  and  aaU-coficteney  and  has 
achieved  a  aoond  baala  fbr  a  tnagal  public 
admlnlstratioa.    For  the  past  3  years,  the 


natloaal  budget  has  been  in  complete  bal- 
ance, with  savings  to  permit  snbetaatlal  re- 
ductions in  the  tax  load  upon  the  people  and 
corresponding  raises  In  their  Uvtng  standard. 

Japan's  present  course  In  the  eoanomy  at 
public  admlnUtratton  follows  cloaely  tbe 
pattern  sagely  advised  by  Tboraas  Jefferson 
when  he  warsied  In  speaking  at  our  own 
Oovemment: 

T  place  economy  nmf»Tig  tbe  first  and  most 
Important  virtues  and  public  debt  as  the 
greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To  pre- 
serve our  IndependcTioc.  we  must  not  let 
our  leaders  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We 
must  make  our  choice  between  eeoaomy  and 
liberty,  or  jaatoKian  and  servitude  The 
same  prudence  which  in  private  life  would 
forbid  our  paying  our  money  for  unexplained 
projects,  forbids  it  in  the  dls|>osttion  at  put>- 
hc  money.  We  are  endeavoring  to  reduce 
the  Government  to  tbe  pracUca  of  rigid  eeon- 
omy  to  avoid  burdening  the  people  and  arm- 
ing the  magistrate  with  a  patronage  of  money 
which  might  be  used  to  currupt  the  principle 
of  government." 

If  Japan  continues  to  heed  this  farsighted 
warning  and  our  own  leaders  who  pretend  to 
be  disciples  of  the  Jefferaonian  teachings 
continue  to  ignore  it,  the  time  may  well  come 
when  the  Japanese  people  wlU  be  flfrmly 
established  within  the  protective  folds  of 
OUT  own  chertshed  liberties.  whUe  we  our- 
selves shall  have  lost  ^hem  because  of  the 
assumption  bj  our  leaders  of  that  patronage 
Of  money  with  Its  consequent  corruption  of 
fovemment  against  which  Jefferson  so  clesr- 
ly  warned 

In  such  a  tragic  eventuality,  we  would  be 
hard  put  to  it  indeed  to  answer  the  charge 
of  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
that  we  had  recklesnly  sqtiandered  their 
rightful  heritage  of  liberty,  resource,  and 
opportunity. 


jAPAjr's  powaa  or 

This  is  but  a  brief  ootUne  of  the  new 
Japan  which  Is  shout  to  bs  restored  to  a  po- 
sition of  international  dignity  and  tqiiallty 
under  a  peace  treaty,  which,  aa  presently 
proposed,  while  fsr  from  flawless,  embodies 
much  of  human  Justice  and  enlightenment. 

It  Is  a  Japan  which  may  now  assume  the 
burden  of  preparing  its  own  grotmd  defense 
against  prnlatory  attack  and  thus  In  short 
time  release  our  own  beloeed  divisions  for 
return  home.  With  our  air  and  nav«l  sup- 
port. Japan  can  with  no  great  dlflhrulty 
defend  its  own  homeland  which  fcrma  so 
vital  a  sector  of  the  tslaztd  defense  systeK" 
buttressiog  freedom  and  peace  on  the  Pa- 
cULc.  It  is  a  Japan  in  which  we  of  the 
free  world  may  find  an  alliance  which  shall 
merit  our  full  faith. 

I  realize  mU  tluit  there  are  nations  who 
fought  with  us  to  victory  while  suffering 
grievous  hurt  from  Japanese  depredation 
who  understandably  disagree  in  whole  or  in 
part.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  accept  the 
realistic  but  tragic  fact  that  in  modern  war 
the  victor  is  also  the  ioaer.  He  snffen:  ma- 
terially with  the  vanquished — ofttlmea  more 
than  does  the  vanquished.  Indeed  o\:r  own 
country,  in  the  aftermath  of  victory,  pays 
with  a  biirden  of  scctimulated  debt  such  as 
Co  place  a  nuxtgage  upon  the  energy  and 
resource  of  many  future  generations. 

May  we  not  hope  that  eventually  through 
wise  statesmanship  and  Christian  tolerance 
the  sears  still  left  in  war's  wake  may  tie 
finally  healed  and  that  victor  and  van- 
quished, as  l>«flta  tlie  sacred  cause  of  hutnan 
freedom,  will  be  Invincibly  bound  together  in 
mutual   preaervatlon. 

Since  my  return  from  service  I  have  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege,  tbe  freedom,  and  tha 
opporttmittes  ct  private  dtlaenahip.  I  have 
seen  many  fiew  and  wonderful  tilings  but 
some  which  to  me  o-eate  a  disturbing  out- 
look for  tbe  future.  PosslMy  one  of  tbe 
most  pernicious  is  our  etesdy  drift  toward 
totalitarian  rule  with  the  suppression  of 
those  personal  liberties  which  have  foriiied 
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i>u  stooM  to  our  pditicai,  «xx>- 
DMBle.  UMt  social  MlTaao*  to  nattoua  (ri»t- 

Our  Oovmrxkmaat  dow  dlfftn  aubBtantiany 
troB  tb*  tfaalgn  of  our  forvfatben  aa  laid 
down  tn  the  OooaUtutiaa.  They  envlaa-^ed 
a  fadvatJoD  at  aoTcrdgn  Statea  with  only 
auch  Umltod  power  rvstlnc  In  the  Federal 
authority  aa  became  neceaaary  to  aerre  the 
common  Intervsta  of  all. 

But  under  the  atreaa  of  national  euier- 
ganetaa  during  the  past  two  decades,  tliere 
baa  been  a  peralatent  and  pro^reaatTe  rxn- 
trahtatlon  of  power  In  the  Federal  Govi>m- 
Bkcnt.  wttb  only  superficial  restoration  to  the 
Statea  and  the  people  as  emergencies  Kub- 
ildHL  This  drtrt  has  resulted  In  an  Increaa- 
ta^j  dangerous  paternalistic  relationship 
between  FMe-al  GoTcmment  and  private 
ettlam  with  the  muahracming  ot  agimcy 
after  agencr  designed  to  control  the  ladl- 
Tidual.  AuJmrlty  apeclflcally  reeerved  to 
the  States  by  constitutional  mandate  has 
been  ignored  In  the  rsTenous  effort  to  fur- 
ther centrmllae  the  political  power. 

tOLC  or  TBX  STATX  DEPAKTltXirr 

WUhin  the  FecJ^ral  OoTernment  itself  haa 
been  a  fxiiOher  and  dangerous  centralization. 
foe  example,  the  Department  of  State,  origi- 
nally estahUshed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
conduct  of  foreign  dlplomj&cy.  has  become 
In  effect  a  general  operation  agency  of  Got- 
emment,  ezercUlng  authority  and  influence 
over  many  faoeta  of  executive  adminlst^.tlon 
formerly  reserved  to  the  President  or  the 
b— «ii  of  oJiT  departments.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  Indeed  Is  rapidly  aarimlng  thf? 
character  of  a  prime  minlatry,  notwlthstand- 
tof  that  Ita  Secretary  la  an  appointed  ofllcla!. 
neltber  chosen  by  nor  answerable  directly  to 
the  people. 

"nua  drift  toward  totalitarian  rule  U  re- 
flected not  only  in  this  ahlft  toward  central - 
power,  but  as  well  tn  the  violent  man- 
In  which  exception  is  taken  to  the  ci ti- 
l's voice  when  raised  in  criticism  of  tjioee 
who  exercise  the  political  power.  Inhere 
■eeaBS  to  b«-  a  determination  to  suppress 
Individual  voice  and  opinion  which  can  only 
be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  the  beginning 
of  a  gowral  trend  tovrard  maaa  thought 
oontrol. 

Abusive  language  and  arbitrary  action, 
nUMT  tbaa  ea'm,  dlspaaatonate.  and  juat 
arfummt.  ill  beoomes  the  leadership  of  a 
fnmt  uktlon  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  a  course  of  morality  and  Jtuitice. 
It  eballenges  the  concept  of  free  speech  and 
la  an  attempt  at  direct  suppreasion  through 
Itttlmklatlon  at  that  most  viui  check  against 
the  abuae  of  political  power — public  (Titi- 
etsm.  12  long  countenanced  by  freemen.  It 
can  but  lead  to  thoee  controls  upon  coiivlc- 
tion  and  conscience  which  traditionally  have 
tonami  atepplng  stones  to  dictatorial  power. 

oerss  "CLBAXLT  DsmnD" 

TlM  t*«u«  which  today  confront  the 
Nati4/U  are  clearly  defined  and  so  fuDda- 
mental  as  to  directly  Involve  the  very  sur- 
vival at  the  Bepublic. 

Are  we  going  to  preserve  the  worth-while 
berttaca  in  tbat  of  our  progeny? 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  yield  to  per- 
■onat  Ubertlea  and  community  autoiiomy  to 
tlM*ktcady  and  inexorable  centralization  of 
all  political  power  or  restore  the  Republic 
to  eonstttutional  direction,  regain  our  per- 
Moal  liberties  and  reasaume  the  individual 
cut*'*  primary  responsibility  and  authority 
la  tb*  eonduet  uf  local  affairs? 

Af*  «•  going  to  permit  a  continuing  de- 
cila*  In  public  and  ja-ivate  morality  oi  re- 
■f  With  nigh  ethical  standards  aa  the  means 
«(  Wflninf  and  dlminlahing  faith  in  the 
d  oar  public  and  prlvat*  instttu- 

«•  golnt  to  continue  to  permit  tb* 

flf  alien  doctrines  to  strongly  in- 

Hm  ortonutlob  of  foreign  and  do- 


mestic policy  or  regain  trust  in  our  own  tra- 
ditions, experience  and  free  instltutuios  md 
the  wisdom  of  our  own  people? 

XNCOUaAGED     rO«     TH£     rtTTTlE 

In  short,  is  .\merlcan  life  ol  the  ruture  to 
be  characterized  by  freedom  or  by  servitude, 
strength  or  weakness'  The  answer  n:u-t  be 
clear  and  unequivocal  if  ws  are  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls  toward  which  we  are  now  heading 
with  such  certainty  In  many  respects  ;t  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  dogma  of  politic, U 
philosophy  but  in  tho.se  immutable  preccpti 
which  underlie  the  Ten  Commandmei.t,3 

During  the  5  months  3irice  my  rctur:.,  I 
have  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  uur 
citizens  will  not  complacently  tolerate  fur- 
ther Incursions  agJilnst  their  cherished  lin- 
ertles  and  will  move  to  correct  this  d.-itt 
away  from  truly  religious  bii.se  to  'nir  origin, 
our  growth,  and  our  proKre.s.s,  or  yield  to  the 
devious  assaults  of  atheutlc  ir  other  anti- 
religlotxs  forces. 

Are  we  going  to  m,aint;iin  our  pro-vnt 
course  toward  state  socialism,  ^ith  cin^.m.- 
nism  Just  beyond,  or  reverse  the  pri>t':;t 
trend  and  regain  our  hold  uptin  our  lu-rrice 
of  liberty  and  freedom' 

Axe  we  going  to  squander  our  limited  re- 
sources to  the  point  of  our  own  me',  r.ible 
exhaustion  or  adopt  common-sense  poli..ies 
of  frugality  which  will  injsure  financial  sta- 
bLlty  in  our  time  and  a  representative  gov- 
ernment? I  have  found  this  encfiurrti'pmpnt 
in  the  rare  opporUmity  to  search  the  faces 
of  millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen 

Therein  1  have  been  given  underuandin? 
of  the  meaning  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when 
he  said:  "To  the  saivatlon  of  the  Unijr.  there 
needs  but  one  single  -thine; — the  hearts  of  a 
people  like  yours.  When  the  people  rise  m  a 
mass  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, truly  it  may  be  said  that  (nothing  can) 
prevail  against  them." 

I  have  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  Anienr.in 
jx-ople  that  to  which  Mr  Lincoln  pr'.jphe". - 
caily  referred  I  have  clearly  seen  that  the 
soul  of  liberty  is  still  livuiti  and  vibntnt  In 
the  American  heart.  It  is  neither  Demo- 
cratic nor  Republican,  but.  .American.  It  will 
assert  itself  by  constitutional  process  and 
with  invincible  fnrce  m  the  battle  to  save 
the  Republic.     The  people  will  still  rule 


Fiscal  Policies  of  the  Truman 
Admioistratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  v;bc;inIa 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE   UNITED  si.\..d 

Friday.  September  7.  1951 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr  President,  I  a<k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  14. 
1951,  in  which  very  deserved  credit  is 
given  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr, 
O'CoNOUl  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  the 
fiscal  solvency  of  our  Government 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8«MAToa  O'CoHcn  Poikts  Oit  Some 
Economic  Fvsdamst.klz 

In  a  itatement  marked  by  unusual  eco- 
oomie  Inalght.  Senator  O  Conob  has  laun-:hed 
what  amounts  to  a  head-on  attack  on  the 
flacal  pollclea  of  the  Truman  administration. 
Prom  a  number  of  Btrikliig  truths   in   the 


statement,  consider  for  a  momen:  the  pas- 
6i»^e  which  reads 

Tlie  effects  of  taxes  in  restraining  Infla- 
tion have  been  overestimated  by  the  admin- 

l.stratlon   ' 

It  is  r.ecessary  to  note  that  Senator 
OCo.voB  does  not  argue  against  increased 
t  i.xc'f  ir»  these  times  of  streise,  Eut  he  has 
ttie  wit  to  see  and  the  courage  to  state  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  ellectlveneis  of  taxes 
as  an  anti-lnflationary  weapon. 

The  reason  taxes  are  not  the  whole  answer 
is  obvious  to  thoughtful  people.  The  Gov- 
ernment taxes  in  order  Xu  spend.  The  money 
r-ilected  in  taxes  is  immediately  pumped 
b.iok  into  circulation,  chiefly  In  tie  form  of 
v.i^es  and  salaries.  The  higher  the  taxes, 
t'r.  :•  more  the  Government  is  able  to  put 
fc.ult  int.)  circulation.  The  more  money  in 
circulation,  the  more  severe  the  [  ressure  on 
prices,  the  more  danger  of  Inflation. 

Oi  c<  urse,  if  the  money  coliect-d  in  taxes 
wfrr-  used  to  reduce  the  F«;dera:  debt  the 
f'Tect  would  be  deflationary,  rathir  than  m- 
fl.i'.oriijry  Thus  the  real  probleri  is  one  of 
b,i:..:icing  the  forces  at  work,  so  as  to  hold 
I'.f  pcr.nomy  steady.  But  to  do  this  is  to 
r;ii  cr.unter  to  the  pressures  constantly  ex- 
erted by  the  numerous  pressure  s  roups — or- 
^.iiazed  labor,  the  farmers,  the  do-gooders 
w;v)  want  tr.e  Government  to  flnance  their 
favorite  projects,  and  so  on. 

AH  these  things  Senator  O'Conob  has 
disceriied,  and  it  is  good  to  be  abie  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  the  couraije  to  point 
out  how  the  pressure  groups  are  bemj;  care- 
fully cultivated  by  an  admmistiation  with 
Its  eye  on  the  elections  of  1952.  The  great 
V.  Td  now  's  defense,  and  one  of  Senator 
O'CoNoR  s  objects  is  to  point  out  the  kind 
o:  projects  which  ttxlay  are  being  mpudently 
marshaled  under  that  banner. 

For  in.4tance.  that  hoary  proect  of  the 
political  pedagogs,  Federal  aid  tc  education, 
is  nuw  bemt;  put  forward  on  he  ground 
tb..:u  fundamental  education  is  .'ssential  to 
r.ationa;  service  whether  in  the  Ar  -ned  Forces, 
in  industry,  or  on  the  farm.  The  unwar- 
ranted assumption  here,  of  cours«'.  is  that  to 
provide  fundamental  education  •  he  Federal 
G-ivernment  must  muscle  in. 

.\!so  under  the  defense  label  are  proposals 
f  r  a  dozen  or  more  expensive  Ftderal  proj- 
ect.s  -one  of  them  Is  the  St.  Lawence  River 
scheme— which  couldn't  possibly  be  finished 
in  time  for  any  war  to  be  foui:ht  m  this 
generation  This  alone  would  oe  .ufficlent  to 
justify  Senator  OCo.nor  s  charge  that  under 
the  guise  of  preparing  for  war.  the  adminis- 
tration is  really  proposing  to  alter  the  bases 
of  our  ecruijiny. 

fvjr  those  who  feel  the  need  foi  additional 
evidence  on  the  way  rhe  minds  of  the  admin- 
istration s  henchmen  are  workm-t.  we  com- 
mci.d  the  hand-out  of  the  Feceral  Trade 
C.:nmis.->K.n  which  was  published  over  the 
country  ye'iterday  The  s;eneral  purpose  of 
this  hand-nut  was  to  prove  that  tl  e  country's 
ba.'>ic  industries  are  garnering  ir  profits  at. 
presumably,  a  wicked  rale. 

We  h.ld  no  brief  for  industrici.  which  are 
1).  f  K't  fjrofiteering.  assuming  that  they  can 
be  toiund  in  this  competitive  ecoi.omy.  But 
It  is  certainly  true  that  to  corapi  re  the  rate 
■  t  ijroflts  in  1950  with  that  of  1910  is  to  ob- 
sivire  the  true  situation  for  the  unwary 
read'-r  In  that  10  years,  the  vilue  of  the 
dollar  has  been  cut  In  half.  If  a  rorporatlon 
IS  to  maintain  its  margin  of  pro  It  today,  it 
nsu.-i  earn  at  least  twice  as  much  dollanilse, 
as  it  earned  in  1940.  Also,  it  should  be  re- 
nifmbered  that  after  the  profits  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  stockholders,  tie  Govern- 
ment takes  a  much  larger  cut  today,  tn  the 
form  of  income  taxes  than  it  took  a  decade 
ago.  To  argue  that  proflts  are  higher  and 
then  stop  there  is  to  ignore  some  of  the  basic 
factors  m  the  situation. 

Behicies,  wt>at  la  wrong  with  adequate 
profit.^.*      They  are  distributed  among  more 
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than  10,000.000  Americana,  all  of  whom  are 
consumers  and  eootrltmte  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  economy.  At  least  a  part  of  them  are 
turned  back  every  year  for  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  Indtifitnal  production,  to  the 
greater  material  good  of  all  of  ua. 

Mr.  O'CoNOK  might  well  follow  up  hla  dia- 
cloeure  of  the  hidden  evlla  in  the  Preaidenfi 
budget  with  an  examination  of  the  Implica- 
tions Gf  this  hand-out  by  the  FTC.  In  It  he 
will  Eurely  find  confirmation  of  hit  growing 
doubts  of  the  flacal  responaiblllty  of  the 
Truman  administration. 


They  Are  Goafrnf  Soldicri  Afaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  TVIHtaSKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNirKD  STATB 
Thursday,  September  6,  1951 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an  article 
by  Mr.  Booton  Hemdon,  which  appe&red 
in  the  February  1951  Issue  of  Redbook 
magazine,  which  relates  the  poor  con- 
ditions around  our  military  camps.  This 
revealing  article  confirms  and  empha- 
sizes the  facts  about  these  conditions 
as  recently  reported  by  the  J(duison 
Armed  Forces  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

They're  Gouamo  Soldots  Again 
(By  Booton  Hemdon) 

■What  arc  your  strongest  memories  of  World 
War  n?  Do  you  thrill  when  you  remember 
the  Army's  smashing  Invaalon  of  Normandy? 
The  marines  on  Guadalcanal?  The  great 
naval  battle  of  Midway?  Or  the  daring  raid 
on  Tokyo? 

Or  Is  your  strongeet  memory  of  World  War 
n  a  bitter  one?  Do  you  remember  the  greed 
of  the  clvlllana  more  than  the  heroism  of 
the  fighting  men?  The  callous  gouging  by 
th '  local  landlords?     •     •     • 

If  not.  you're  lucky,  but  there  are  such  peo- 
ple with  such  memories.  A  young  lieutenant 
colonel  talked  to  me  dl^>asslonateIy  of  being 
captured  in  the  Battle  ot  the  Bulge,  but  his 
hands  trembled  when  be  told  me  of  the 
contempt  and  rudeness  to  which  feUow 
Am^er  leans  subjected  his  wife  and  children. 

An  Air  Force  major  talked  alwut  the  one- 
room  children's  playhouse  his  wife  rented  In 
Tampa.  Fla.  They  couldn't  stand  up  straight 
in  it,  but  the  rent  was  tlSO  a  month.    •    •    • 

Those,  too  frequently,  are  the  memories 
of  World  War  II.  Wiat  kind  of  memories 
are  we  storing  up  today?  Has  anyone  done 
anything  about  housing  arotind  Army 
camps?  Is  any  effort  being  made  to  keep 
prices  down — whether  of  milk  or  of  beer? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  I  hare.  In 
a  croBs-coimtry  tour  of  military  satablish- 
ments.  tried  to  find  the  answers.  On  my 
tour,  however,  I  was  amaaed  at  the  blttameaa 
still  rankling  in  the  80>ils  of  men  and  women 
all  over  America. 

Take  Master  Sgt.  William  F.  Yining  at 
Camp  Plckdtt.  near  Blackstone.  Va.  He  and 
his  wife  live  on  the  post,  rarely  go  to  town. 
Even  today,  9  years  after  their  first  time  In 
town,  they  remembw  tt  too  well.  "Hiey  had 
skhnped  for  months  oa  Bill's  134  prtvat*- 
first-class  salary,  so  she  could  come  to  ma 
him.  They  couldnt  find  a  place  to  bt  ta>> 
gether  and  had  spent  the  nitl^t  in  camsh— 


sbe  tn  a  dormitory-  be  !n  his  Amy  barracka. 

floBday  mamtBff  tliey  went  to  dtrar^  in 
Blackstone.  A  memhrr  of  the  caDgregatlOD 
weloomed  them,  bsitfd  at  tbatr  plight  azMl 
Invited  them  to  bis  home.  Tticy  had  little 
privacy  becauM  memban  ot  the  family  k^pt 
charging  througb  ttaatr  room  dwlng  the 
a  nlghu  they  spent  tlMre.  Itiey  were,  miver- 
theicas.  deeply  grateful  to  thetr  bast.  As 
they  were  ksaving ,  they  tried  to  ten  him  so. 

He  waved  away  their  thanks. 

*-rhatll  be  •IS,"  he  said.  "•6.50  a  night.'* 
•  •  •  •  • 

People  remember  everything  about  Ijees- 
vllle.  La.,  near  C^unp  I^Ik — the  heatless  pig- 
sty sheds,  each  big  enough  for  only  a  dcuble 
bed  and  with  60  families  at  soldiers  Bhiulng 
one  mthy  toUet,  which  the  landlady  kept 
locked  most  of  the  time  to  conserve  water. 

"LeesTlUe."  said  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tn  1943.  "was  the  most  unsavory, 
chaotic,  and  humiliating  ptcture  that  I  have 
eY<a  had  of  our  American  dvUlzatlon.** 

Even  babies  vrercnt  safe  in  Leesville. 
Their  mothers  were  sold  Inferier.  unpasteur- 
iasd  milk — more  than  one  child  remained 
th«e  forever. 

Yes;  that  was  qor  America  of  the  ounp 
commtmltles  8  years  ago.  What  is  tt  like 
today?  Once  more  husbands  and  fathers  are 
entering  otir  Armed  Forces  to  protect  this 
country  and  this  country'!  way  at  life.  Haa 
anyone  done  anything  to  protect  their  wives 
and  children  from  greed,  mlaery,  and  squalor? 

The  answH-.  I  have  found  through  visits  to 
communities  all  the  way  across  America,  and 
through  conferences  with  the  few  people 
intoested  tn  the  problem  is  yes — and  no. 
For  once,  we  are  not  caught  completely  flat- 
footed. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  steps  that 
have  been  taken  have  been  hesitant  and 
hamstrung.     •     •     • 

Tighe  E.  Woods,  Federal  Housing  Kxpediter. 
found  rent  gouging  ranging  from  100  to  500 
percent  in  small  communities  around  re- 
cently reopened  Camp  Atterbury.  Ind.  •   •   • 

Woods  says  he  haan't  the  staff  to  check 
conditions  In  other  camp  areas. 

Last  stunmer,  after  the  invasion  of  South 
Korea,  the  Armed  Forces  hastily  gathered 
up  fighting  men  from  all  over  the  country 
and  sent  them  to  repel  the  invadera.    *    •    • 

And  this  time,  the  landlords  in  the  towna 
about  the  camps  dlacorered  one  in  every 
four  soldiers  was  married,  and  most  of  them 
had  children.  The  kids  of  World  War  U  had 
become  husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  wives 
and  children  of  those  huahaods  and  futhers 
did  not  intend  to  sit  at  horns  and  wsit  for 
them  to  come  back. 

They  followed  them  to  training  camps,  and 
they  followed  them  to  staging  areas.  Early 
in  the  Korean  war,  when  men  were  piling 
Into  west  coast  camps  to  wait  for  trazsport, 
their  wives  aiKl  children  piled  right  into  the 
commtinltiee  after  them. 

When  first  I  began  my  research  for  this 
article.  I  was  advised  to  go  to  Calif<vnla.  At 
Plttsbtirg,  serving  the  Army  staging  area  of 
Camp  Stoneman.  and  at  Oceanside.  nesr  the 
Marine  staging  area  of  Camp  Pendleton,  I 
was  told  by  welfare  agenclea.  the  deplorable 
condltloiis  of  World  War  n  were  repeating 
themselves.  I  went  thore.  and  while  I  by  no 
means  found  another  LeesviUe  on  the  west 
coast.  I.  too.  found,  "a  humiliating  picture 
of  our  Amnican  civilization." 

I  also  found  men  and  women  of  good  wlU. 
doing  their  best  to  ameliorate  that  picture. 

But  I  found  no  one.  no  one  except  me,  In- 
tensted  in  these  west  coast  oommunitlss  as  a 
preview  of  what  was  to  happen  as  doiiens  of 
other  camps  went  Into  full  capad^. 

Tbs  Bksn  went  by  troop  train,  and  tb* 
wives  and  cbil<ben  followed  by  train,  by  bus. 
by  car.  Soms  vrives  sold  their  fumittire  m 
order  to  be  with  their  husbands  tluMe  last 
few  days.    Aftar  thef  got  to  California  they 


qiwnt  the  money  they'd  kept  for  the  rettun 
trip  <m  housing  and  food,  and  many  became 
dependent  on  charity  to  be  sent  back  where 
they  came  from. 

Even  the  charities  bogged  down  in  con- 
fuil<m  and  lack  of  ftinds.  At  Camp  Stone- 
man,  a  Red  QxMs  representative  said  his 
own  opinion  was  that  the  wives  tiad  no  baal- 
neas  bet2^  there. 

At  Oceanside.  however,  the  Bed  Cross 
stepped  right  in  and  within  a  few  weeks  was 
spending  110.000  s  month  in  that  one  Utile 
area.  Nearly  all  of  it  went  to  dependent 
wlvee  of  lervieemen. 

The  Army  Emergency  Belief  took  over  in 
many  cases.     •     *     • 

Before  I  left  Oceanside.  I  made  one  more 
visit.  I  talked  to  Zandra  Outain.  I  think 
every  American  ought  to  know  the  stor;  of 
Zandra  Oirtaln. 

Whan  Sgt.  Benjamiii  F.  Outain  was  sent 
to  Korea,  his  wife,  Zandra.  with  S- year-old 
Wanda  and  iS-month-old  Steven,  set  out  to 
find  qtiarters  off  the  post. 

Lost,  bewildered,  confused.  Sandra  scoured 
the  area  by  bus  and  by  foot.  Once  sbe  found 
a  place  she  cotild  afford — a  dirty  abed  with 
no  toilet  and  no  heat — In  the  hills  back  of 
town,  but  the  thought  of  living  there  with 
her  children  until  her  huaband  got  back.  If 
he  got  back,  revested  her.  Ube  would  have 
taken  a  place  only  allghtly  better,  for  gSO  a 
month  and  extra  for  electricity  and  vrater. 
but  the  landlady  backed  ou.  at  the  last  min- 
ute. If  Zandra  wotild  get  rid  of  one  of  her 
children. 

Finally  Zandra  found  a  nice  unfnmiKhed 
apiutment,  rent  190  a  mon^.  The  lady 
next  door  said  she'd  take  cmre  of  the 
chUdren  for  75  cents  a  day  ao  Zandra 
oould  get  a  Job  to  augment  the  ITS 
she'd  eventually  get  from  her  husband. 
But  what  about  fumtture?  Nobody,  of 
course,  would  sell  furniture  on  tlr"«  to  the 
wife  of  a  marine. 

Zandra's  htisband  had  a  friend  In  the  fur- 
niture business,  though,  and  he  said  he'd 
help  her — ^for  friendship's  sake. 

•  •  ■  •  * 

Then  the  lady  next  door  moved,  and 
Zandra  could  find  no  one  to  take  ca.t«  of  her 
chUdrenfor  «essthan  96  aday.  She  oouldnt 
earn  that  much.  Her  allotments  ';tiad  still 
not  come  in,  and  the  Bed  Croaa  was  advanc- 
ing her  money  for  lood.  She  missed  a  pay- 
ment, and  the  good  friend  came  to  take 
the  furniture  away. 

Finally,  the  Marines  got  her  into  the 
project  at  San  Otego.  With  Wanda  and 
Steven,  she  started  out  early  one  mominj;. 
made  the  hour's  bus  ride  to  San  Diego,  end 
signed  the  neceaaaiy  papers.  Then  It  was 
neosasary  to  travel  by  bus  another  15  mile* 
to  make  a  deposit.  Then  back  to  San  Diego, 
where,  as  the  three  of  them  got  off  the  bus. 
Wanda  fell  and  hit  her  head.  Already  tired, 
the  Uttic  girl  taoke  down  and  sobbed.  Final- 
ly, late  m  the  day,  they  got  back  to  Oceanside. 

That  vras  the  evening  I  dropped  tn  on 
Zandra.  abe  had  cooked  supper,  fed  the 
children  and  bathed  them,  and  washed  out 
a  few  clothes.  Her  face  was  drawn  with 
fatigue,  and  there  were  deep  circles  under 
h»  eyes.  But  uh»  smiled  as  she  told  me 
about  b«  new  apartment. 

•Today's  my  birthday. "  she  said.  "Wasn't 
that  a  wonderful  birthday  present?"  Zandra 
sighed,  like  an  old.  old  woman.  "I'm  20 
years  old  today."  she  said. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  President's  Committee  on  Religion 
axid  Welfare  in  the  Ai-med  Forces  had  been 
in  esistenoe  tor  2  yean  when  tbs  cold  war 
turned  hot.  I've  had  long  talks  with  both 
Mir.  Well,  a  New  York  attorney  and  its  ebatr- 
man.  and  Charles  K.  Brtghtbiii.  tlie  execu- 
tive secretary  at  the  Waahlngton  offices,  and 
they're  both  fine  men. 
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Thim  oammlttt  vaa  act  up  to  cncourac* 
■t»BOt*  tbm  religious,  manl.  and  r«cr*»- 
ttoaal  ««ttan  axu!  cbancter  fUUUac*  oT 
pwiooa  in  tb«  Anaed  Fortes  and  tbcrtby  to 
mahaatm  tbe  mltltary  prppandncM  and  secu- 
rtty  at  Uf  Kattan.  and  at  OnX,  bousing  ot 
dcpcndaats  was  pretty  fur  down  tta  Itemtoed 
procram.  At  tbat  time.  tb«  great  proportion 
of  aerrlenDCD  we«  teen-ager*,  vtthcut  n<>ed 
of  dTtUan  boosing.  NeTertbeleas.  It  scon 
became  obrUras  tbat  the  bousing  sbcatiige 
affecting  e^ven  tbelr  morale. 


80.  in  IMS.  the  rresldeDt's  Ocmmlt'^ee 
called  togctl^  representatlTes  from  all  three 
sernees  to  dlsctos  bousing.  It  was  the  fi^'st 
time  such  a  meeting  bad  been  called,  iil- 
tboogh  the  boosing  shortage  bad  been  acute 
tor  y««a.  Since  then  the  Wherry  bUl  pro- 
▼tdlag  for  bouslsg  near  pennanent  instalia- 
tUms  has  become  law. 

Tta  committee  has  a  budget  of  only  $100.- 
000  and  ooly  four  fleid  men  to  cover  the  en- 
tire ooontry.  It  has  been  active  i»lmarUy  tn 
the  Intangtbie  fields  of  recreation,  welfare. 
and  reilgton  Still,  it  was  one  agency  more. 
In  tlM  T»"»"""^  of  I960,  than  we  bad  at  the 
time  of  Fear!  Harbor. 

After  Pearl  Harbor,  camps  sprang  up  all 
over  the  country,  accompanied  by.  to  too 
many  casea,  terrifying  candltlcHu  of  greed. 
veaaJKy.  earrupikn.  and  downright  crxielty. 
One  of  ttaeae  campe  waa  Camp  Pickett,  near 
V%.  It  was  better  than  some. 
tlWB  many. 

Aftar  Korea.  Camp  Pickett  once  again  be- 
came an  aetlTe  camp,  home  of  the  Porty- 
thtrd  OteMoo.  a  New  Bngland  National 
Ooard  ootftt.  and  other  uniu  which  brought 
tha  total  strength  up  to  over  30.000.  I'd 
beard  a  coupts  of  stories  about  the  town  of 
inacistone.  and  I  vUlted  it.  shortly  before  the 
vanfuard  of  the  dinslon  arrlTed. 

I  found  a  town  of  about  30)00  people,  over 
flO  perecnt  colored,  with  i^eclous  little  bous- 
ing of  any  kind.  Brery  decent  place  tn  town 
waa  ranted  when  I  got  there,  and  slmcst 
•9txf  otbar  kind  of  place.  The  camp's  com- 
mamtlng  oAcex'.  Ool.  Leslie  S.  Babcock.  a 
aUm  little  man  with  a  deep  bass  voice  and 
sympathetic  blue  eyes,  was  deeply  concerned 
wttb  tba  probleeu  of  the  wives  and  chll- 
et  the  men  who  would  come  to  his 
Already  be  had  heard  of  price  in- 
In  restaurants  and  groceiy  stores. 
Already  dqiandenta  of  soldiers  bad  been 
treated  unfairly  by  persons  hungry  for 
mmMy.  One  at  them  was  the  wlft  of  War- 
lant  <NBcer  Robert  A.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Banna  had  been  flown  from  Camp 
PlekaiCt  to  Korea,  leaving  his  wife  In  s  com- 
parattvaty  plaaaant  little  apartment  near  the 
eaoMiiL  In  the  IneriUble  Army  red  Upe.  his 
aUottMCt  of  pay  did  not  get  to  her  by  the 
fine  at  tbe  month,  and  she  waa  late  paying 
bsr  tn  fwit. 

Thraa  days  later  she  received  a  letter  from 
the  oemars.  tell'ng  her:  a.  that  she  bad 
bxokaa  bar  lease  by  being  late  In  her  rent. 
B.  tkait  the  owners  wanted  the  apartment 
and  aha  abo>ald  get  out.  and  C.  that  In  case 
aba  wanted  to  stoy,  the  rent  was  $150. 

As  Mrs.  Hanna  looked  at  the  note,  the 
thought  came  to  her  that  her  busbazul  bad 
baaa  in  the  combat  sone  lees  than  a  month. 
She  want  to  Colonel  Babcock.  who  made  It 
pcaaibla  tor  her  to  rtay  on  a  few  days  while 
•>M  atralchtenc<i  out  ber  affairs.  Bhe  then 
taft  Kackstooe  with  no  great  regret. 
•  •  •  •  • 

_^fa*  t»«  meantime,  a  represenuttve  of  the 
Fraa!dant's  ocnmnlttee  visited  the  camp.  A 
Mae  on  housing  was  formed.  I  was  st 
which  was  sttended  by  dvtc- 
people  from  tbe  entire  area.  They 
in  their  desire  to  help,  but 
plainly  that  they  wwc  not.  and 
imand  to  become,  a  policing  sgency 
ttMr  OWT  people. 
I  «!■  Mandly  tuld  that  one  Army  com- 
been  Investigsted  and  found  to 


be  groundless.  The  cas*  sc  whitewa.shed  w.is 
the  get-out-or-pav-rtM  re  ultimatum  with 
which  I  was  lamiliar 

Just  as  at  Oceanside.  I  found  a  vast  difTer- 
ence  tn  attitude  twtween  the  pciple  wtio  had 
a  place  to  sleep  and  those  who  naau  t.  ^^  nue 
I  waa  listening  to  the  platitudes  of  the  hous- 
ing committee,  my  wUe.  representing;  her- 
self as  the  wife  of  an  mcoraing  officer  ( nut 
because  were  snooty,  but  because  everybody 
knows  enlisted  men  can't  afford  apHrtnients 
anyway)  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  was 
looking  for  a  place  to  live  Even  though  \i 
waa  play-acting,  she  was  actually  crt.iM  and 
tired  and  bitter  when  we  met  later  th.it 
evening 

At  one  place  she  waa  shown  a  room  in 
which  the  floor  was  patched  with  old  license 
plates.  Generally  she  was  shown  fairly  de- 
cent furnished  rooms,  nearly  all  at  ilO  a 
week.  However,  they  were  purely  academic. 
When  the  landladies  heard  about  the  two 
children,  the  discussion   was  ended. 

The  only  home  she  found  was  In  a  Dig. 
old  building  which  had  once  been  a  boys 
military  school.  A  local  man  had  bought  tt 
and  made  an  apartment  building  out  of  it. 
Out  of  70  apartments,  there  was  only  one 
four-room  apartment  left. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  congressional  committee  ha.s  begun  an 
investigation  Into  many  varied  charges 
against  both  camp  and  community,  and  a 
Senator  has  Introduced  a  special  bill  to  titke 
care  of  what  he  described  as  a  desperate 
need  for  homes.  Since  then.  also,  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  has  worked  closely  with  the 
camp  and  with  civic  leaders  Just  a  dtiy 
ago  I  got  a  sjaeclal -delivery  letter  from 
Charles  Brlghtblll  saying  that  they  are 
"really  beginning  to  get  results  in  hijlding 
rents  down."  The  President's  committee. 
Incidentally,  is  also  proud  cf  the  communi- 
ties of  Mount  Clemens.  Mlcii  .  near  Self- 
rldge  Field,  and  Ogden.  Utah,  near  the  Hill 
Air  Force  base.  In  these  two  t.  wns  the 
citizenry  has  worlted  most  wholeheartedly 
with  the  committee  to  make  the  soldiers 
welcome. 

•  •  •  •  • 
When    Camp    Polk    was    reactivated,    the 

present  clean-government  m.Hyor  and  council 
went  contrary  to  legal  provisions  in  refusing 
to  accept  fees  and  issue  Itcen.'r^es  fur  new 
saloons  In  the  town.  Even  after  they  were 
forced  by  the  State  t-«  permit  new  gm  mills 
to  open,  the  council  grimly  promised  lo  pad- 
lock the  doors  of  any  bar  that  stepped  over 
the  bounds  of  decency  In  Leesvlile,  La, 
that  was  tantamount  to  social  revolutii  n. 
The  chamt>er  of  commerce  set  about  flnd- 
Ing  rooms  and  inspecting  them  for  clear.  11- 
less  and  price,  and  the  camp  w^is  n^ade 
eligible  for  Wherry  bill  housing  wh:<.!^. 
was  restricted  to  permanent  .\rmy  i.t- 
stallattons  There  was  a  chanire 
attitude — LeesviUe  just  felt  better 
be  in  However.  It  was  stiU  a  mL^tter  <:)t 
pure  comparison,  for  with  25.000  men  in  the 
camp.  8,000  of  them  married— with  a  t  tal 
estimate  cf  13.000  dependents— there  could 
not  possibly  be  enou>ih  housing  for  a!!,  let 
alone  decent  housing 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  another  problem  (or  which  there  la 
apparently  no  answer  whatsoever — the  de- 
pendent! of  Negro  tr-oops.  At  El  Paso,  Tex.. 
where  segregation  Is  practiced  tor  more 
rigorously  than  In  the  paternalistic  South. 
the  Negro  population  is  about  '2.600.  Double 
that  number  of  troops  were  ordered  Into 
near-by  Port  Bliss,  with,  of  course,  the  aver- 
age number  of  dependents  Every  ^-arret. 
every  basement  In  the  colored  section  was 
InstanUy  ailed,  and  when  they  were  gone. 
everything  was  gone. 

Even  tn  II  Paso,  however,  the  town  did 
something  that  no  one  even  thought  of  Itvst 
tlsse.  It  collected  $3,000.  enough  to  oiien 
and  maintain  for  a  few  months  a  lutlc  center 


in 
to 


In  the  colored  section  where  a  Negro  soldier 
in  t  >wn  could  at  least  go  to  the  tDllet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yes,  It  Isn't  bo  bad.  for  the  young  man. 
But  If  yiure  the  wife  of  a  soldier.  If  you're 
the  mother  of  his  children,  and  If  you  love 
them  btith  and  want  to  be  with  r.hem  both 
whenever  and  wherever  and  as  long  as  you 
can,  you're  pJlng  to  have  a  tough  time. 

One  an.swer  Is.  of  course,  that  you  stay 
where  you  are  and  keep  the  home  llres  burn- 
ing until  his  return.  It  would  certainly  be 
more  practical,  and  the  military  idvlses  It. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Forty-third 
Divi.'on.  MaJ.  Gen  Kenneth  P.  Kjamer.  as 
a  miiiter  of  fact,  ordered  the  wh  es  of  the 
.soldiers  in  his  command  not  to  come  to 
Bhicsstone.  That  solution  to  the  problem, 
h'  wcver,  was  quickly  eliminated,  for.  the 
genernl  discovered  with  some  discomfiture, 
lew  of  them  had  paid  any  attention  to  him. 
it  may  not  be  wise  to  follow  your  man.  In 
short,  but  no  one  can  stop  you. 

If  you  do.  as  thousands  have  done  be- 
fore you.  there  are  one  or  two  rays  of  hope. 
It  is  true  that  now  there  are  people.  Influ- 
ential people,  who  have  realized  that  your 
problem  e.xtsts,  and  have  taken  steps  to  help 
you.  Houses  are  being  built.  In  certain 
communtles.  Committees  are  trying  to  hold 
down  rents  in  certain  communities.  There 
1.5  hope  for  you  In  the  future. 

But  right  now.  even  after  the  example  of 
the  greedy,  hideous,  shameful  nightmare  of 
World  War  II.  you  might  as  well  accept  this 
lor  a  fact: 

There  are  not  enough  people  In  this  coun- 
try for  which  your  husband  is  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life  tomorrow  who  care  where  you 
or  your  children  sleep  tonight. 


QnesdoD  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  10,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  whatever 
happened  to  local  civil  defense? 


The  Benton  Amendment  to  the  Mntual 
Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  "TIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  7,  1951 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  •Still  Fightin.g  the  Last  War?" 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
Thomas  L,  Stokes.  His  is  the  first  re- 
port I  have  seen  in  the  press  comment- 
ing on  the  Benton  amendment  to  the 
mutual  security  bill.  This  amendment 
came  up  in  the  Senate  late  in  the  eve- 
ning, after  most  morning  news  stories 
had  been  written,  and  secured  but  little 
press  coverage.  It  is.  In  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  most  Important  declarations 
of  policy  made  by  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection  with  United  States  leadership 
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of  the  free  world,  and  I  hope  it  wlU  re- 
ceive the  serious  eoosideratkm  and  ai»- 

proval  of  the  House  of  Representathres. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t»e  printed  in  the  Bbcobd, 
as  follows: 

am-L  FicHTiifo  Ti«  Last  Was? — ^Thi  Coinwr 
rem  Mziv's  Lotalths  Aix  Om  tbx  Woklo 
Mat  Bx  Wok  ok  Lost  WrrHOTrr  Bockkt  oa 
ATOM  Boms 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
A  lurd-bolled  Regxilar  Army  colonel  wbo 
was  in  Europe  tow&rd  tbe  end  of  tbe  Second 
World  War  came  bere,  sfter  tbe  mr.  for  s 
refresher  course  at  tbe  Army  War  College. 
IXirlng  bis  student  days  bere  be  remarked 
rather  cynically: 

"They  are  atlll  fighting  the  last  war  over 
there  at  the  college.  Just  as  we  were  fighting 
the  Plrst  World  War  when  tbe  Second  eune 
a!o;ig." 

That  all  seems  to  be  rectified  now.  ^vbat 
with  rockets,  atom  bombs,  radar,  and  even 
talk  about  space  ships  and  whether  we  or 
Russia  will  get  to  the  moon  first  and  Uberate 
that  mlkl -mannered  planet  In  tbe  nsmc  of 
democratic  capitalism  or  Communist  Im- 
perialism, quite  an  ambitious  yenture  since 
we  haven  t  found  out  yet  how  to  run  this 
planet.  War  has  been  taken  out  of  the  class- 
room on  tactics  Into  the  scientist's  labora- 
tory. In  the  laboratory  we  seem  to  be  fight- 
ing tomorrow's  war  or  day  after  tcnnarrow's 
war — so  we  are  at  leaat  up  to  date. 

That  war  possibly  could  be  made  more 
Ukely  by  an  attitude  that  might  be  expressed 
by  paraphrasing  the  colonel  and  saying  that 
we  are  stiU  haunted  by  tbe  First  World  War 
in  making  delayed  peace  for  the  Second. 

This  Is  dramatized  by  current  develop- 
ments— in  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  up  for 
signing  at  San  Francisco  and  in  some  perti- 
nent facU  about  what  is  happening  in  Eu- 
rope brought  out  In  recent  Senate  debate 
over  the  EGA  bUl. 

Anybody  who  has  had  any  contact  with 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  architect  of  tbt)  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treaty,  knows  his  deep  concern 
tluit  it  should  not  repeat  tbe  mistake  of  tha 
VersaiUes  Treaty  after  World  War  I  by  Im- 
posing upon  the  Japanese  people  Impoaslbl* 
burdens,  as  were  laid  on  Germany  after  the 
First  World  War.  Some  historians  hold  those 
burdens  responsible  for  the  eventual  rise  of 
HiTlerism,  which  seems  oversimjjllfled. 

The  Japanese  Treaty  is.  Indeed,  liberal  and 
g-nerous,  to  the  extent  that  the  Japanese 
Government  Is  given  the  right  to  abandon 
rt firms  carried  out  in  our  occupation  under 
Gen.  Douglas  A.  ICacArthur's  administration. 
Our  aim  was  to  "democratiae"  Japan  by 
various  changes.  iiM:luding  wider  distribu- 
tion of  land  among  her  people  and.  perhaps 
more  important,  breaking  up  the  great  mo- 
nopolistic combinations  of  finance  and  in- 
du.^try  known  as  cartels.  These  were  all- 
pnwerful  Tbey  dominated  the  goveminent 
through  a  few  families  and  inspired  Japa- 
nese conquest  in  the  Pacific — for  trade  and 
business  sake — Just  as  the  same  sort  of 
r.irtels  used  Adolf  Hitler  as  a  pawn  In  Oer- 
roany  for  the  conquest  of  Europe. 

After  the  war  we  sent  teams  Into  both 
Japan  and  Germany  to  conduct  what  •we 
known  familiarly  as  "antitrust"  operations. 
I;i  seeking  to  avoid  one  mistake  of  Versailles. 
we  may  be  stretching  our  generosity  to  the 
point  of  nullifying  their  work — one  of  our 
chief  World  War  n  aims.  That  was.  simply 
stated,  to  get  goremment  into  the  hands  of 
the  people  In  Germany  and  Japan  so  they 
could  lire  decently  tn  a  free,  competltlre 
society  and  not  tie  led  off  to  aggressive  wars 
to  despoil  other  nations. 

How  much  had  been  achieved  by  our  Japa- 
nese reform  program  ts  a  matter  at  dteput^— 
but  even  that  now  apparently  ta  to  be  for- 
feited. We  already  bare  learned  how  the 
German  program  fell  far  short  of  Its  alma 


»im|  va  know  aln  ttaat  earteliaatlQD— slant 
mopopolf  control — aau  aalaU  all  over  Suro|» 
amcog  our  Atlantic  Pact  aiUn  m  w«U  as  get- 
ting a  new  lease  of  life  in  Oermany. 

How  this  tB  bamstrt&gtng  tbe  raal  purpases 
of  oar  BOA  program  of  recovery  was  f oroe- 
folly  presented  daring  Senate  debate  by  Sen- 
ator BxKTOM,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  blm- 
aelf  a  bualncaunan.  Hie  sbowed  bow  recovery 
has  not  extended  down  to  the  people,  declar- 
ing tbe  tuihappy  truth  about  Europe  la 
recent  years  Is  that  the  rich  have  been  get- 
ting richer  while  the  masses  of  people  are 
no  better  off  than  before  tbe  war,  and.  in 
many  cases,  worae  off.  This  la  throogh  the 
nice  and  pleioant  and  orderly  way  of  the 
monopolists  who,  by  reducing  econpetltlcn, 
guarantee  a  nice  fat  profit  at  a  nice  fat  price. 
He  also  cited  tcz  favoritism  for  the  big  in- 
dustrialists. These  conditions  Invite  Com- 
munist exploitation  and,  beyond  that,  some 
of  the  indtutrlallsts  prefer  to  deal  with  Com- 
munist unions,  thus  strengthening  the  latter 
and  contributing  to  tbe  disruption  of  a  stable 
order,  which  is  tbe  Commimlst  aim  rather 
than  helping  the  workers. 

SeniktCH'  Bemton  got  the  Senate  to  include 
in  the  ECA  bill  an  amendment  stating  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  in  ECA  to  dis- 
courage cartel  snd  monopolistic  practices  In 
European  business  and  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  free  labor  movement  of 
Europe. 

That  was  something. 

It  is  possible  that  this  contest  for  men's 
loyalties  all  over  the  world  ma;  be  woij  or 
lost  without  the  firing  of  any  of  those  rockets 
or  atom  bombs  or  the  maneuvering  of  space 
ships,  but  by  simpler  weap^ins  that  reach 
down  to  human  needs. 


AmhmtsMiot  Harrnan  ami  Dictator  Tito 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  XHOK  ISLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  7,  1951 

Mi.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preskient,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  an  open 
letter  dated  Wednesday.  August  29,  1951. 
addressed  to  Ambassador  Harriman  by 
U  Progresso  Italo-ADKricano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoobi). 
as  follows: 

Am  Omr  Lrma  to  Akbassaook  HAaaiMAif 

You  are  in  a  unlqtie  position  to  render 
a  great  and  indispensable  service  to  tbe  cause 
ca  wwkl  peace  and  freedom.  At  Tehran. 
you  have  been  able  to  make  even  the  stub- 
bom  and  short-sighted  British  show  seme 
slight  readiness  to  come  to  a  Just  and  amica- 
ble arrangement  wttb  the  Iianlan  Oovem- 
ment.  Tour  sterling  services  tn  Iran  have 
won  for  you  enhanced  admiration  and  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people.  We  now 
look  forward  to  your  aiding  the  cause  ct 
peace  at  Belgrade. 

At  this  grave  Juncture  of  vrmld  affairs,  your 
visit  to  Belgrade  is  an  event  of  major  Im- 
port. Tou  have  a  real  opportunity  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  those  who  sincerely  believe  In 
a  united  democratic  Eim>pe  as  a  foundation 
for  world  peace.  We  firmly  believe  that  tbe 
fctea  at  furtberteg  this  great  goal  Inspired 
your  trip  to  TugoslaTia.  With  tbe  piestlg* 
and  pioneas  of  tbe  United  States  behind  you. 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  you  sball 
have  been  able  to  register  at  Belgrade  real 
Buccesses  toward  this  end. 


ta  thli  llgbt,  we  plaea  barore  yoa  the  totwn- 
ing  urgency  of  ntlUitag  tke  nermkm  at  jaur 
rMt  to  Tugoilavta  for  tlM  pwiwi—  at  Im- 
proving tbe  relatloaB  between  Italy  and  tbat 
country  through  s}. wading  tlM  prompt  reCum 
at  Trieste  to  Italian  aowd^Dty  wbcrc  It 
rightAilIy  belongs.  Ta«  wlU.  of  eouras,  have 
dlactaaed  with  Dictator  Tito  tbe  problem  at 
farther  Amcrteen  military  aM  to  his  regime. 
We  do  not  object  to  oor  Oovemment  provid- 
ing such  assistance  as  long  as  Tugoslavla  co- 
operates loyally  with  Anssrtca  and  tbe  other 
denkxratic  natiofM  In  realattng  Rtieslan 
unperlallst  expansion  and  aggression.  What 
we  do  empbastae  is  tbe  need  for  correlating 
such  aid  to  Tito  with  tbe  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  our  nation^  foretg  i  poUey  and 
with  the  basie  alma  and  tnteresu  of  tba 
members  of  tbe  Atlantic  alliance.  OttvVoua- 
ly,  the  mere  granting  of  aid  to  Tito  is  tn  It- 
:::ilf  no  sooroe  of  strength  to  every  membCT 
to  this  allUnce  and  to  world  peaee.  Wbat 
has  to  be  done  is  to  enable  Tugoslavla  to 
take  ber  place — to  tbe  fuUeet  extent  of  ber 
capacities — tn  tbe  ramparts  of  resistanoa  to 
Russian  aggieaslon. 

But  this  cannot  be  done  unices  Tugo- 
slavla Is  able  to  live  fully  at  peace  wttb 
ber  democratic  neighbor  Ituly,  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Atlantic  alliance.  We  ara 
sure  that  you  n^ltee  that  such  peaeeful  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  wQl  be 
impossiWe  as  long  as  Tito  stands  In  the  way 
of  the  restoration  of  Trteete  to  Italy.  Tou 
certainly  can  appreciate  that  tbe  Italian 
people  can  never  fully  trust  the  Tugoclav 
Government's  peaceful  and  honorable  Inten- 
tions as  lanp  as  It  holds  by  force  even  an 
inch  of  Italian  soil — soil  filched  from  otir  At- 
lantic alliance  partner  by  a  so-called  peace 
treaty  despicable  in  its  intentions  and  de- 
structive In  its  consequences. 

Moreover,  as  a  skilled  statesman  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  International  Justice,  you  also 
realize  that  Italy  likewise  cannot  make  ber 
full  contribution  to  the  catise  of  world  peace 
as  long  as  .  e  Is  kept  weak  md  her  people 
feel  the  sting  of  the  abominable  injustice 
Inflicted  on  them  by  tearing  Trieste  cut  of 
their  homeland.  That  Is  why  we  hope  that 
you  have  made  clear  to  Tito  that  he  must 
get  off  his  high  horse  a^jd  stop  trampling  on 
Italian  alms  and  ta'^^rests.  It  is  highest 
time  that  be  cooperate  with  America.  Brit- 
ain, and  France  tn  helping  tfaem  make  good 
on  their  repeated  promises  to  return  Trieste 
to  tne  Italian  people. 

We  simply  refuse  to  bellcva  tbat  an  ex- 
perienced and  astute  diplomat  like  you 
could  go  to  see  Tito  merely  to  arrange  lor 
more  American  help  without  any  aervlcea  In 
return,  without  any  reciprocal  action  on  his 
part  tn  the  cause  of  world  peace.  Being  so 
deeply  Involved  In  tbe  cause  of  International 
harmony  and  the  molding  of  American 
foreign  policy,  you  haw  been  fully  aware  of 
the  acutencas  of  tbe  Trieste  issue  as  a  source 
of  friction  and  conflict  between  Rome  and 
Belgrade.  As  an  ally  of  Italy,  our  country 
can  hardly  feel  Justified  In  continuing  to  aid 
the  Ttto  regime  tmless  and  until  it  stops 
hurting  the  prestige  and  interests  of  Home — 
tbst  is.  unless  and  until  Trieste  is  retmned 
to  tbe  Italian  people. 

There  can  be  no  sound  relatlrvnc  or  lasting 
peace  between  peoples  onlcas  tbey  are  baaed 
on  Justice.  Tbe  first  and  abaolute  re<|uirB- 
ment  fox  such  harmonious  relations  is  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
If  America  helps  Tugoslavla.  the  Utter  should 
at  least  not  hmt  any  of  America's  friends 
and  partners  tn  tbe  eauee  of  peace.  Our 
country  would  be  rsaUy  ssktng  very  Ilttla 
fiom  Tt^oslavla.  If  you  ware  to  in^st  that 
Tito  demonstrate  at  least  a  minimum  of  good 
faith,  an  ^jpreciation  of  our  Ufc-mving  aid 
to  him  by  having  his  regime  remove  the  ob- 
stacles and  eh<l  Its  opposition  to  the  im- 
mediate return  of  Trieste  to  Italian  sover- 
eignty.   Surely,  now  that  Tito  la  no  longer 
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•  mambM'  of  Um  Comlnform.  he  has  do  fur- 
tlMT  interact  In  promoting  ctuos  and  de- 
aaormllaauon  In  Italy.  He  aboukt.  therefore, 
ftedly  dcatot  from  dotnf  annhlng  at  ail 
which  plaja  Into  the  handa  of  Riuala't  agenu 
and  aubvertas  tnstde  Italy  and  vhicb 
waakena  Italy  as  a  loyal  and  fneiMlly  neigh- 
bor vbo  might  veil  reiuler  him  decuuve  aid 
In  the  event  of  a  Uoacow  assault  en  his 
domain  and  the  peace  of  K\irt?pe  and  the 
world. 

We  cannot,  therefore.  emphasiM  too 
strongly  that  we  ar»  counting  on  you.  up<.in 
your  return  to  Waahlngtc...  to  urge  ^nh  ail 
the  Infltaenoe  and  power  Ht  your  command 
that  our  Goremment  should  clearly  and 
forcefully  say  to  Tito  -If  you  want  further 
help  from  America,  set  In  a  just  snd  peace- 
ftil  manner  toward  America  s  friend  a:id 
partner,  democratic  Italy  Join  lis  In  restor- 
ing Trleate  to  the  Italian  people.  U  you 
want  to  help  ward  off  and  smash  Russian 
aggreaaion  and  the  destruction  cf  the  na- 
tional Independence  of  Tugo&lavia,  then  stop 
waateniiAg  yotur  friendly  neighbor  and  co- 
operate fincerely  and  fully  with  her  In  the 
cause  of  peace.  Demonstrate  your  new  atti- 
tude toward  democratic  Italy  in  deed — by 
Joining  with  us  In  returning  Trieste  to  Italy. 
There  Is  no  better  way  in  which  tou  can 
earn  and  hold  the  full  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
wboae  aid  and  friendship  are  eaential  to  your 
national  survival  and  prosperity  " 

After  your  distinguished  serrices  in  Teh- 
ran, yotir  voice  and  influence  will  be  more 
weighty  than  ever  In  the  councils  of  Wash- 
ington. We  hope  that  you  will  leave  noth- 
ing imdone  to  have  our  State  Department 
act  with  fullest  rigor  and  greatest  prompt - 
neaa  to  bring  Tito  back  to  his  r 'iuys  and 
Trleate  back  to  Italy. 

IL   PlOCCZSaO   iTAlO-AMntCAWO. 


A  Plu  ftr  RailrMd  Pncc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KiHinawTA 

Df  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  VNHOJ  STATES 

Friday,  September  7.  1951 

Mr.  HUKPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
britaif  of  the  senk>r  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MtTBiAT]  and  myself,  I  ask 
aoanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appemlix  of  the  Rccoao  an  editorial 
vhleh  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Wednesday.  September  5.  1951.  This 
editorial  describes  the  impasse  ik)w  ex- 
IsUnc  between  the  railway  operators  and 
three  railway  labor  brotherhoods — the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Piremen 
and  Bnginemen.  and  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Omductors — in  connection  with 
their  dispute  over  wages  and  vorkint; 
ndea.  The  editorial  suggests  a  plan  for 
producing  a  settlement  of  this  long  Lnd 
bitter  dispute,  and  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
an  investigation  of  this  dispute, 
I  reputed  thereon  to  the  Senate.  The 
fcllMtigattcm  revealed  the  basic  causes  of 
the mCkafncii of  railway  labor,  namely, 
ft  deterioration  in  railway  wage  rates  as 

with   other    industries,   and 

to  alter  fundamentally  working 

Whkh  have  become  traditional  in 


the  industry.  The  investigation  also  dis- 
closed that  Government  seizure  and 
operation  of  the  railroads  is  a  token 
seizure  under  which  railway  manage- 
ment continues  to  operate  the  railroads 
With  merely  nominal  supervision  by  tlie 
Army. 

As  a  result  of  the  di.spute,  the  railroad.s 
were  seized  by  the  Government  on  .Au- 
gust 25.  1950.  and  are  .still  opfratinq; 
under  Government  seizure.  It  seem.s  to 
me  that  this  governmental  involvemt^nt 
in  private  industry  is  unwhole.'^ome  and 
ouijht  to  be  terminated  at  an  early  date. 
It  can  only  be  terminated,  of  course, 
when  the  dispute  is  .settled.  .As  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  recommends,  tlie 
administration  ought  to  take  construc- 
tive steps  to  bring  about  early  settle- 
ment 

It  must  be  remembered  tinit  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tia!nm?n  has 
reached  agreement  with  the  carriers 
Two  of  the  other  brotherhcnods  mvolvpd 
in  th'  dispute,  namely,  the  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  have  not  had  the  benelits 
provided  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for 
the  mediation  of  disputes.  No  fact- 
finding boai-d  has  investigated  and  made 
recommendations  with  respect  to  their 
dispute.  The  plan  for  railroad  peace 
suggested  by  the  New  York  Time.v  is 
therefore  highly  practicable  and  appro- 
priate. It  suggests  that  the  President 
"name  an  inquiry  board  to  investmate 
the  dispute  in  all  its  ramifications  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dert."  As  the  Times  points  out,  such  a 
board  "would  have  to  consist  of  a  team 
with  the  highest  technical  proficiency, 
experience,  and  probity,  whose  members 
have  in  no  way  been  entangled  in  the 
controversy."  The  Labor  Committee  m 
its  report .  and  I  in  several  statements, 
have  pointed  out  that  the  reference  of 
the  dispute  to  a  new  set  of  mediators 
would,  in  itself,  afford  a  strons;  hope  of 
settlement,  because  it  would  removf  the 
issues  from  the  bitter  personal  ditTer- 
ences  which  have  grown  out  of  the  long 
struggle. 

In  view  of  the  settlement  with  the 
Trainmen,  I  am  sure  agreement  can  be 
reached  between  the  other  tarotherhcKxis 
and  the  carriers.  I  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  constructive  labor  statesmanship.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  administration  will 
act  on  this  opportunity  at  an  early  dale 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plan  for  Railri-ad  Peace 

More  than  a  ye;ir  Aio  Presideni  Trviman 
ordced  sfUure  ui  the  Niitii,;ii  t.  raiirciUs 
when  trainmen  and  conductors  lii.-i'atfiicti 
a  strike.  The  carriers  had  uccrpted  .md  •.he 
unions  had  rejected  an  eruers<ency  tw  irti  s 
reconim^ndiitlons  Tlie  dispute  '''T  wmjes 
ond  working  rules  net  only  ii.lec-.ed  ti-e 
tralomen  and  conductors  but  also  the  inm- 
neera'  and  tiremen's  brotherhoods  Tlie 
trHlnmen  and  the  nsanAgenienTs  luki^le  Mu-ir 
peace  la«t  May  The  other  disputes  ha\e 
dragged  on  interminably,  embuteriiik;  the 
relAUurM  of  the  carriers  and  the  employees 
and  serioiuly  affecting  admluutratiur.  i  the 
RaUwajr  Labor  Act  and  Ita  muchU.e:y  i.ir 
adjustment  of  duputea. 

The  managemenu  would  naturally  pre- 
fer to  acttle  with  the  thre«  hold'  u:  unions 
on    tht    ba.ils    t'l    the    trainmen  -,    contract, 


which  waj*  predicated  on  a  memorandum  of 
agrreement  signed  by  them  and  the  four 
brothertijod  chiefa  in  the  White  House  last 
December  but  later  repudiated  by  the  unions' 
genera!  chairmen. 

Meanwhile,  conferences  by  the  parties  with 
trie  Nativinal  Mediation  Board  and  occasion- 
ally with  each  other  have  continued,  but  the 
deadlock  remains  unbroken  The  unions 
touk  their  ca.se  to  Congress  and  a  senatorial 
committee  hajj  completed  its  long  record  of 
puDlic  hearings  w-.thout  result  so  far.  If,  as 
h.i.>  beer,  indicated  a  senatorial  committee 
a.-k.-«  Prc.'iident  Truman  to  request  or  direct 
the  parties  to  subnut  the  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion the  in,  ve  will  prooably  tail. 

But  somewhere  and  .■somehow  a  solution 
must  be  found.  .At  thl.s  late  date  it  would 
be  u.seless  to  attempt  an  assessment  of  the 
exact  rea.-?ons  for  tht'  proloni;ation  of  this 
tan»;led  controversy.  Not  the  least  of  Its 
bitter  Side  Is  the  blind  resentment  of  the 
TAiVri  and  tile  as^ainst  what  they  terra  "token" 
Government  seizure,  thotigh  thev  perhaps 
f  >rset  that  It  wa.s  their  leaders  who  actually 
bei;;::ed  for  this   procedure. 

What  IS  the  way  out.'  The  situation  calls 
for  a  new  and  Iresh  approach  A  solution 
suttsest.s  Itself.  If  the  President  were  to 
name  an  Inquiry  board  to  Investigate  the 
di.spute  in  all  its  ramifications  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  lilm  he  would  till  what 
is  now  a  vacuum.  This  step  would  be  a 
fare  saver  all  around  and  end  what  is  now 
a  merry-20-round  of  bickering  and  deepen- 
i.'ij;  resentment. 

Such  a  Presidential  board  would  have  to 
consist  of  a  team  with  the  highest  technical 
proficiency,  exixrlence.  and  probity,  whose 
members  have  in  no  way  been  entangled  In 
lJ;e  controversy.  Even  If  a  board  so  con- 
stituted hewed  close  to  the  settlement  In 
Mie  trainmen  s  case  the  result  would  proba- 
bly be  accepted  by  the  engineers,  firemen. 
and  conductors  who  are  so  reluctant  to  do 
so  now 

The  President  owes  It  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  the  managements  and  employees  to 
direct  a  reexamination  of  the  unfortunate 
dispute  as  it  exists  today.  To  name  a  board 
of  the  hlvthest  caliber  for  this  all-important 
t;sk  v/ould  be  a  deed  of  the  highest  states- 
manship. 


Grayson  Keeps  the  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRCtNTA 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  September  10,  1951 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
marks I  made  at  the  Farmer 'r  Day  pro- 
gram, at  Felts  Park,  in  Galax.  Grayson 
County,  Va..  on  September  8,  1951. 

There  beina:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnteJ  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  1 

It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  visit  the  dis- 
trict of  my  gixxl  friend  and  able  congres- 
sional colleague,  Tom  Stanliy.  WhUe  the 
law  is  valuiible  training  fur  a  legislator,  so 
many  problems  of  government  these  days 
are  purely  business  problems  that  any  dis- 
trict Ls  fortunate  In  being  represented  In 
Congress  by  a  practical  and  successful  busi- 
nessman  like  Representative  Stanlit. 

I  have  personally  known  all  of  the  Repre- 
Rpntiilives  of  the  Fifth  District  for  the  past 
5U  years  and  durlnij  that  first  half  of  the 
rno.si  nK>menlous  century  of  recorded  history 
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no  d..strict  in  VirgliUa  or  of  tbe  Natloa  haa 
^ee^  more  ably  represented  than  the  FUtli 
Virginia  District.  When  I  waa  a  boy  in 
r'..x:ty  Mount.  Claude  Swanson  waa  your 
Representative.  He  ia  the  only  Virginian  of 
•be  past  half  century  and  one  of  the  few  of 
ill  lime  who  has  served  in  both  branches  ot 
C-TiKTcss.  as  G<nernor  of  Vlrguua.  and  aa  a 
member  of  the  Prealdenfa  Cabinet.  In  1906 
he  -aas  succeeded  by  Judge  Edward  W.  S*un- 
Qcr;.  of  Rocky  Mount.  Justly  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  jkllled  pari  lame  ntarians  who  hai 
^■vcr  :erved  In  the  House.  And  Judge  Saun- 
<.Krs  wxs  net  only  a  statesman  but  a  great 
jurist,  reiignuig  from  the  Hoiise  after  16 
Tcirs  oi  service  to  become  a  member  cf  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  .\ppeal*  He  waa 
sTC-c-cdtd  by  that  splendid  bu£ines,5man 
fr^m  Danville.  Rorer  A  James,  who  unfor- 
tur.ri'ely  died  before  the  expiration  of  hla 
first  tr-rm.  Then  you  had  two  splendid  law- 
yers In  Mii.-ray  Hooker,  cf  Stu^ut,  ard  Jo- 
seph VThitehead.  of  Chatham,  and  th'-n  an- 
cthfT  outstanding  btisinessman  lii  T^'.oina.n 
O  "Burch.  of  Ms-tlnsTllie.  who  repre.-ented 
the  d^trlct  m  an  outstanding  way  for  16 
continucu.=  yfA.'-s.  retiring  from  the  H"U5e 
to  accept  appcmtmcnt  as  Uriited  at.ites 
Sen:. tor  And  he,  of  ccurse.  ^lis  succeeded 
by  Mr    Stanley 

While  th  ise  Representatives  '"f  the  Fifth 
Di5'r!ct  were  making  hrstrrt-  in  Richmrr^d 
.Tnd  in  Wa.'hineton  Grayson  County  was 
m.^lting  some   hu-tory  of  her  own. 

In  my  youth  C-ermana.  the  rauntry  heme 
cf  Gov.  .Alexander  Spot? wood,  was  owrjed  fcy 
mv  mothers  father,  the  two  families  har- 
inz  intermarried.  In  1720.  a  new  county 
i:f..r  ;h<?  historic  city  cf  Fredertcteburg  was 
f.-^rmed  and  named  Spov-^lvania  tn  honor  of 
Governor  Spotswood.  Prom  that  county 
were  Inter  fornuxl  the  counties  of  Orange. 
•Augusta,  Botetourt.  Plncastle.  Montgr>merj, 
.".nd  Wythe,  and  in  1792  Grayson  was  fortned 
irom  Wythe.  Fifty  years  later  Grayson  gave 
approximately  halif  of  lt«  total  area  to  form 
the  county  of  CejtoII.  which  now  has  4M 
?quare  miles  as  compared  with  Grayson's  425. 

Two  cf  my  direct  ancestors.  Col.  James 
Gordon,  of  Lancaster,  and  his  nephew,  James 
Gordon,  of  Orange,  arid  one  collateral  ances- 
tor. Benjamin  Harrteon,  of  Charles  City 
County,  were  members  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention which  ratified  the  Philadelphia  CX>n- 
stltutlon.  Prince  William  County  was  rejv- 
rcsented  by  the  distinguished  William  Gray- 
son. He  and  Richard  Hem?  Lee  were  Vlr- 
pinia's  first  two  United  States  Senators. 
William  Grayson  served  on  General  Waah- 
Ingtcns  staff  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Battle  of  Monmouth.  Patriots  from  the 
area  of  what  is  now  Grayscsn  serrod  under 
him  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Fbr  him 
Grayson  County  was  named. 

On  January  30,  1775.  a  group  of  them  had 
a.4sembled  at  the  old  lead  mines  on  the  edge 
cf  Carroll  and  purparcd  the  famous  Pln- 
castle Declaration  in  which  they  udd: 

"We  by  no  means  desire  to  shake  off  our 
cfuty.  or  our  allegiance  to  our  lawful  bot- 
rreign.  but  •  •  •  If  no  pacific  meas- 
ures shall  be  proposed  or  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  and  our  enemies  attempt  to  dragoon 
us  out  of  these  estimable  prlvUeges  which 
we  are  entitled  to  as  subjects,  and  to  reduce 
us  to  a  state  of  slarery.  we  declare  that  we 
are  deliberately  and  resohitely  determined 
never  to  surrender  them  to  any  power  on 
earth  but  at  the  expense  of  our  Uws." 

At  these  same  lead  mines  S50  mUlttemen 
amembled  under  Col.  WUUam  Preston  on 
February  10.  1781.  and  18  days  later  partici- 
pated In  the  vlctortoUB  assault  on  the  Brit- 
ish at  Gulltord  OocirtbouM.  N.  C. 

The  July  1060  ivue  of  Vtigtnla  and  tb« 
Virginia  County  was  dewted  to  the  nsnark- 
able  development  of  the  countlss  of  Carroll 
and  Orayson.  No  one  wito  waa  not  ftanlttar 
with  this  part  oS  the  State  80  years  aflo  can 
fully  appreciate  bow  rtmarkabte  that  de- 
velopment has  been.  And  no  one  who  does 
not  know  the  history  of  the  stoiit-b««rtad, 
Ightlng  patriots  who  settled  this  area  can 


•deqitatriy  ocdefstmnd  bow  tbe  drtelop- 
ment  cculd  bave  been  acbtertHL  My  frtead. 
Lud  Lrnia.  at  Fauquier  Oixmty.  one  of  the 
largest  aixl  mfost  suooeactulL  cattie  dealen  c^ 
that  fixe  horse  and  cattle  oountTy.  oooies  to 
Grayson  to  get  his  feeder  sto^.  Reocntiy. 
at  Senator  Brass  apple  picnic.  Lud  toid  me 
that  early  m  the  month  he  hmA  sold  hJs 
steers,  that  they  averaged  1S60  pounds  and 
they  br.;i:^ht  him  15 4  cents  per  pound.  I 
&aid:  "Lud.  those  steers  must  hare  frraded 
at  least  Good."  and  he  promptly  replied: 
"Neu-ly  all  graded  Ch  <ice  and  the  remain- 
der Prtine  '  There  Is  one  cotiniy  in  south- 
west Virginia  that  produces  more  ciittie  than 
Grayson,  but  none  more  purebred  cittie. 
Few'  ccuntie*  to  the  State  have  mc^e  blue- 
gra&s  pasture  land  and  none  a  better  type 
cf  bl:3f"t-T?.ss.  The  same  trps?  cf  wh-.te-nuw- 
bled  meet  which  is  suppoeed  V3  be  produced 
only  in  tiie  feed  icts  cf  the  Middle  West  can 
be  shipped  straight  frcm  tiie  pa**;jres  cf 
Gr?.y>on  C/untT.  A^nd  i\o  c.C;unty  in  the 
Sute  has  as  i«-ce  a  miik  c<>r.isaf-^r  p!»i.t 
as  Grayfr.  n  and,  in  fact,  tliert  are  en  y  four 
la.'^er  in  the  entire  Cmtea  States. 

Ev  fai::r.e  advantcre  ol  the  FedersJ  srll 
coiiservaiicn  pn.gram,  wh:cli  l^as  had  my  tic- 
tive  .'Jtipport  m  Congress.  Cirsyson  has  been 
able  to  triple  the  pnxiuctive  apacity  ci  its 
pastures.  I  do  not  have  the  igures  an  the 
t.^T..  gr.'>55;ftLrm  ir.cnie  ii.  Grayson  m  lit'3 
but  u;  l»47'lt  was  »4.5C-a.0O0.  which  was  three 
times  n'h.it  it  was  23  years  earlier. 

The  deveiopaaent  of  the  cc-unty  »  resources 
also  indicate*  that  this  lucent  has  not  been 
squandered  but  that  the  people  ol  Grayson 
have  had  the  same  Itirward- looking  attirode 
as  the  colored  man  m  Mississippi  who  con- 
tracted to  buy  a  piece  cf  land  for  &2.O0O. 
W  len  he  went  into  a  lawyer  s  cAce  to  sign 
the  papers  he  said: 

■  Lawyer.  I  want  to  pay  cash  for  that  little 
farm  I  am  going  to  buy." 

"You  do?"  said  the  lawyer.  "Well  wait 
until  I  go  into  my  rear  office  a  minute. 

The  lawyer  went  Into  his  rear  ofSce,  called 
th?  sheriS  on  the  telephone  and  said  to 
him,  "Sheria.  come  to  my  ciflSce  quick.  A 
coicved  man  In  my  oOce  has  Just  opened  up 
a  shot  box  and  hai  82.000  in  It.  and  I  think 
you  will  need  to  investigate  that  £atuatlan  " 

So  a  few  minutes  later  the  sherlfT  entered 
the  office  and  said  to  the  colored  man,  "I 
understand  that  you  have  82.000  In  that 
shoe  box." 

The  colored  man  said.  *^ea.  boss." 

The  sheriff  said.  "I  want  to  know  vrbere 
you  got  all  that  money." 

The  colored  man  said.  "Mr.  ShertfT,  Mary 
and  me  saved  that  money  by  dotn^  with- 
out the  things  we  had  to  have." 

Kveryone  who  eats  beef  has  a  personal  In- 
terest in  the  cattle  Industry.  The  measure 
of  that  Interest  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  144  pounds  of  all  meats  which  the 
average  person  in  the  United  States  con- 
sumed last  y««r.  83  pounds  was  beef. 

Tbe  concern  of  those  of  you  aagagei  In 
the  cattle  Industry  over  the  outlook  for  Its 
future  Is  shared  by  others,  not  only  becatue 
they  eat  beef  but  also  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  cattle  Industry  to  our  econ- 
omy. We  learned  after  World  War  I  that 
when  the  farmer  loses  his  purchasing  power 
the  wheels  of  Industry  begin  to  slow  down 
and  the  next  depression  has  started. 

This  is  true  nationally  and  It  Is  true  lo- 
cally. I  do  not  have  to  remind  tbe  mer- 
chants and  other  nonf  arm  residents  of  Qray- 
Boa  County  bow  dependent  tbey  are  on  th« 
•4.000,000  to  88,000.000  of  annual  gross  farm 
income  produced  In  this  county,  around 
three-fourths  of  wblcb  comes  (Tom  live- 
stock. 

Knowing  yoor  deep  tnterest  in  this  mat- 
tar.  I  asked  tbe  DeiMurtraent  at  Afrlculture 
to  give  me  tbe  leteet  avmllable  Informmtloa 
on  tbe  outlocA  tor  tbe  oaitle  i&doetry.  It 
•dvlMd  me  that  tbe  ptcwpeets  are  Beaerally 
favomble.  There  li  no  expectatlmi  erf  a 
marked  weakness  in  prices  in  tbe  near  fu- 


ture and  t&e  imdeacy  toward  ftitore  «»- 
ciioes  t«ca..a9e  a<  in  :ri.ee«d  prodtaciian  laey 
be  Gfiaes  by  incieaeed  ooamamtptkiaa  aS.  beef 
tf.  as  is  ■empmci/eA,  cmfNioymcsit  aiMt  ocva* 
sumef  inoomcs  are  kcfj*  bagb  by  ow  de- 
fense pcxxgram.  wb^b  wtll  soon  be  ai  vam 
rate  of  a  faalljofi  doiiara  per  wccJL. 

I  w-a*  vc'tA  tbat  xt^e  cattie  cycit  is  ca  aa 
upw'ard  swtog.  with  tbe  luiaaba  ai  aji.':.maila 
oc  farms  and  ra:i:Ch#s.  a:  or  neisi  aa  aii-ijx^e 
peak,  while  t.i£*  nui&hi«r  siaiigliiefeQ  %e.ts 
year  ha«  been  Mnaikr  Vtmu  last,  yetr  The 
SDUth  Atlasuc  S'tfttaa  hai«  kd  the  K.s.tKia 
in  peroeiit*^  of  catUe  increasea.  Sau^h'icr 
hat  been  KmaijieT  t*c*ium  of  the  ku'iff  pr:^ 
jK:rXi::tii  ai  young  stock  and  a  teai:k'2"r>  to 
re'.Aia  them  f^oir  addition  to  breeiixi*  herdm 
m  lor  feeding  and  a^h^a  becaiiaa  i:^t  gjK>A 
oo.s;ditic&  'Cif  pjLsturea  aij^l  r&it;ge»  hj,,*  ea- 
ccrurii^ed  handing  cat'iic  en  fraas. 

AiictiacT  lacVDT.  of  ocurse.  *&«  i-h*  unrer- 
tJii-iity  alsaut  prt.oe  controls  tnd  ether  ie^'U- 
lit;oi  wiucJi  cs'-ised  cattle  to  be  h*-i  o3 
iht  mirtei  un:.li  ojJidJtioai  were  'tern  uu- 
st't'.:«<i  ^"ien  we  had  the  aaiesidiijeiiti  to 
the  D'fea^e  ProducUcn  Act  of  Iftii  u^der 
c%::ns;derau,.;.ii.  1  predicted  that  if  ws  let 
the  gr"T«»  know  where  they  ttood  sai  «*- 
iured  ihetn  of  fsuj-  traiit.ineE.t,  there  «-;'U*d 
b»  ::.:  sha-'Ag,*  cf  b««f  The  propoK&i  ct  Mr. 
D.SiIle  to  'Ttll  hack  tbe  price  cf  'beef  aa 
add  It  4 -jr.  4]  3  percent  W9«  a  pci'ttlcjkl  fresture 
:..;.  r.jr.,£Uiaers.  that  would  hare  resui^el  m 
curtailed!  prodactson,  blsc*-market  opeia- 
tiot:^,  and  ultimately  higher  prices.  Thsre- 
far?   I  opposed  ;t. 

IXiring  the  £r^t  6  nDonlhs  of  this  year  9 
percent  fewer  csttle  and  18  percent  fewer 
calves  wf-re  c>3mc2ercla'Jy  sla-o^tered  'han 
du::ng  the  same  period  in  1950  but  In 
Af.£'jn.  after  we  had  acted  on  the  defetae 
prodtictlon  bill,  slaughterers  reported  far 
the  first  time  that  th;y  had  gone  above  the 
Ifvel  for  the  same  dule  last  y«*r  and  that 
they  expected  this  coodltlcn  to  continue  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year. 

We  al!  recognlie  the  dstigrr  of  exresMve 
prices  that  will  reverse  the  trend  toward 
greater  consumption  of  beef  from  which 
tJie  cattle  Industry  has  profited  That  hap- 
pened after  World  War  I  when  the  price  of 
cattle  in  1930  dropped  SO  percent  and  broke 
many  cattle  dealers.  However,  the  Dtpart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports  tbat  alt^ugh 
the  average  retail  price  of  beef  wu  up  10 
percent  this  summer,  as  compared  with  tbe 
summer  of  1950.  there  was  a  rarrespoudlng 
Ircrease  of  around  10  pertjent  In  the  dis- 
posable Income  of  consumers  and  demand 
for  meat  traditionally  has  cloaely  followed 
cbanges  in.  income.  AH  beef  consumers 
think  tbe  present  price  of  beef  is  too  high 
and  maybe  It  Is.  But  tbe  fact  remains  tbat 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  is  higher 
than  In  the  dejareeslou  years  while  the  per- 
centage of  the  average  family  ii<come  that 
goes  for  tbe  purrhase  of  beef  Is  lover. 

Grayson  fanners  vrere  amone  t2ic  first  In 
the  State  to  learn  that  it  docs  not  pay  to 
plow  a  hillside  tbat  wiU  prodtiee  bltngraas. 
But  on  a  limited  are*  not  subject  to  erosion 
2T9  Orayson  farmers  have  been  supplement- 
ing their  farm  Income  througii  the  produc- 
tion of  a  fine  type  oC  btirlry  tc^MCCO  tbat 
has  averaged  better  than  a  tbouaend  dollars 
per  acre.  Last  year  114  farmcn  grew  30 
acres  o^  Ttirklah  tobacco,  an  aromatic  and 
free  burning  but  very  espendve  type  of  to- 
bacco tbat  goes  into  tbe  nuuufacturs  of 
all  cigarettes. 

In  en  are*  tbat  Is  to  a  large  extent  * 
plateau,  containing  tbe  two  highest  mxnin- 
talns  In  tbe  State,  and  wbieb  BO  yean  ago 
had  neltlMr  a  railroad  nor  Improved  bigb- 
ways,  ons  wotild  not  expect  to  flad  a  s|>lendld 
industrial  development.  Tet,  Qr*|»on  bas 
large  fomlttire  ptanta.  textile  mUla,  a  large 
CamatlaB  ICUk  plant,  to  wblcb  X  have  iv*- 
vlotvty  referred.  «nd  a  Qimyaoa  man.  flfter- 
atlng  five  planta.  te  one  at  tbe  largest  pro- 
duc««  at  Bklrrcre  in  the  oountry. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  bow  right  tbe 
Reverend  Benjamin  Ployd  NuckoUa  was  when 
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b*  tmM  IB  hit  book.  PtooMT  S«tU«n  oC  Qnj- 
•OB  OooBty.  pobUalMd  in  1914 : 

"TlM  tIaiM*  opportunltlaa,.  and  turround- 
tDfi  jMVK  fh^nfrf  ao  muctt  BtZM*  Um  early 
••tXtaBWiit  ot  thla  couctrr  tluu  Um  people 
of  tb*  prcaaet  gcnermtioa  do  not  realise 
vbat  vtre  tb»  Uborm.  prlvrntlons.  cane,  and 
anzleUea  ot  Xheix  aDceetors  Tbey  were  such 
aa  to  try  tbe  ncrr*.  gtrengtb.  and  fortitude 
ot  manHnrt. 

"Blatory  prorea  to  us  beyond  a  doubt  tbat 
oar  noble  anceators.  by  streauous  labors  and 
peracTcranc*.  cbanged  the  face  nf  this  coun- 
try, wblcb  tbey  found  vlld  and  L:nculttTat«d. 
and  tbat  we  now  enjoy  tht  fruits  of  t^e;r 
tebor.  wbllc  tbey  'Rest  from  tbelr  labors  and 
tbctr  worka  do  fcilow  tbem'  ' 

rtiropc  bad  freat  uniTcrsltles.  great  uianu- 
fattuitny  ptaata.  artistic  and  technical 
akllls  and  accumulated  wealth  when  the  early 
aetUera  ot  tbla  country  were  building  their 
atmpie  toe  cabins  with  one  hand  and  fighting 
tba  aavavea  with  the  other  It  was  no  acci- 
dent tbat  tbe  Orayaon  settlers  changed  the 
face  of  Ora/aon  County-  It  was  no  acci- 
dent tbat  the  United  States  of  America  be- 
came the  rlcbest  and  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  tbe  world.  It  was  strenuous  latKjr 
and  peraererance  that  changed  the  face  of 
otu-  wlkteraeai  and  gave  us  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  IJYlng  In  tbe  world.  Tbe  mainspring 
of  tbat  peraonal  effort  was  our  private  enter - 
prlae  aystcm  under  which  thut>e  of  superior 
bralna.  cbarsicter  find  perseverance  could 
erpcct  a  euperlor  reward.  I  have  visited  the 
cotmtriea  of  Europe  and  observed  the  creep- 
ing paralyala  of  aocialism  anci  of  communism 
which  deny  to  a  man  the  fruiu  of  his  cwn 
labcs'  and  kUla  his  Incentive  to  produce.  I 
have  watched  with  deep  concern  the  trend  In 
our  own  country  to  statism  and  a  gradual 
reversal  of  tbe  Orover  Cleveland  philosophy 
tbat  It  la  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  support 
tbe  state.  Turning  down  offers  of  private 
anployment  far  more  lucrative  than  my 
public  aemee.  I  have  dedicated  the  best  years 
of  xuj  life  to  tbe  preservstlon  of  those  price- 
leaa  prtnflpJes  of  political  and  economic 
frvedoBB  tbat  were  bom  at  the  brain  and  pur- 
chued  by  tbe  blood  of  oxir  founding  fathers. 

Botb  bare  and  abroad  those  principles  are 
being  aartotaJy  threatened.  At  home  they 
are  tbraatened  by  the  same  type  of  dema- 
gogue wbo  threatened  the  great  Athenian 
pblloaopber  laocrates  328  years  before  the 
Urtb  of  Cbrlat  and  of  whom  be  said: 

"WbcB  I  waa  a  boy.  wealth  was  regarded  aa 
a  thing  so  Mcore  aa  well  aa  admirable  that 
iin>aat  everyone  affected  to  own  more  prop- 
erty tban  be  actually  poaaeased.  because  ha 
wanted  to  an)oT  the  standing  which  it  gave. 
Nov.  oo  tbe  otber  band,  a  man  has  to  be 
ready  to  defend  himself  agidnst  being  rich 
aa  if  tt  ware  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  to 
keep  on  tbe  alert  If  be  la  to  avoid  disaster: 
Cor  tt  baa  become  far  more  dangeroiu  to  be 
atispaeted  of  being  well  off  than  to  be  de- 
tected In  ertme." 

Tbe  American  syatem  of  private  enterprlae 
to  whkb  we  in  Virginia  have  always  sub- 
scribed waa  aptly  expreaaed  by  Abraham 
Uneols.  wben  be  said: 

llo  lasB  living  la  more  worthy  to  be  tnist- 
ad  than  tboae  wbo  toll  up  from  poverty. 
Him  aoae  abould  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  r^b.  and  hctux  Is  |ust  encour- 
•gmBaat  to  Indviauy  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
blm  wbo  ta  bouarleaB  pull  down  tbe  bouse  uf 
aaotbar.  bat  let  blm  Ubor  diligently  and 
build  one  for  bimaelf,  thus  by  example  aa- 
•ortag  tbat  bla  own  shall  be  safe  from  vto- 
Itfom  wbni  baUt." 

IB  an  aflM  a  abare-tbe-wcalth  program  baa 
'   '  IB  •  abare- tbe- poverty  program. 

inatltutlona  are  Ubewlae 

•t  booM  by  unneeeasary  and  ex- 

pvWle  .pending,  tbe  end-product 

i  li  prtBtUkg  press  money  and  rulnotia 

Cm  poutlcal  and  economic  free- 

Hd— it  J  pad  from  abroad  by  tbe  rutb- 

miWi  oC  tbe  Soviet  PoUtburo  wbo  re- 


alize that  if  men  know  the  truth  It  wU!  m:\ke 
them  free.  Therefore,  they  keep  their  sub- 
)ect8  In  Ignorance  behind  an  Irrn  curtain 
while  maaalng  a  vnst  military  forri>  on  hiiid. 
on  sea  and  in  the  air  to  crush  by  suixriur 
force  the  truth  of  demixracy 

Until  the  danger  ot  a  physical  afacn  ::■  rn 
enemies  abroad  is  pa.st.  i:  will  b*  :;ecps>  >ry 
for  us  to  maintain  fur  the  defense  '  ur 
country  a  mllitarv  establ !.■<."< merit  cnm;»arrtble 
to  the  police  force  we  maintain  to  prute<i  our 
homes  from  thieves  and  robbers  F-jr  several 
years  such  a  proijrarr.  will  be  so  costly  that 
real  ftiianctai  sacrifice  will  have  to  be  made. 
So  I  hope  thert  will  be  no  Grayson  farmer 
lilte  the  faritwr  I  heard  ab<jut  who  was  at- 
tending a  Methodist  revival  meei;n«:  wr.t-n 
the  minister  waa  preaching  abcjut   l.-^il.  i.i*, - 

l^ 

■Hell  is  a  lake  of  brimstone  and  fire  and 
sinners  will  be  plunijed  into  that  seething 
caldron  and  there  they  ■*:H  simmer  and  bfjll 
throughout  all  eternity  " 

After  the  meetm;^  the  freedom -loving 
farmer  approached  the  preache:-  and  said: 

•  Par!»n,  did  you  s-iv  that  hell  was  a  lake 
of  brimstone  and  fire '" 

"Yes.  brother,  that  a  what  the  Good  B<Jok 
says,  and  that  sinners  will  be  plunged  into 
that  seething  caldron  and  there  they  will 
simmer  and  boll  thr.ughjut  all  eternity. 
Yes.  brother  " 

■"Well.  Parson.  I  Jut  want  to  tell  you — the 
p>erple  won  t  stind  f  jr  it  " 

I  am  happy  to  be  privileged  today  to  visit 
a  county  where  the  fundiiiT.ental  principles 
of  our  fcjrebears  still  are  cl'.enjhed  <ii.c!  where 
the  people  will  stind  tor  wtate-.er  .sacnflcea 
are  necessary  to  preseiv*'  ._ur  ronstltutlonal 
liberty  I  wush  I  had  it  in  my  p<;wer  to  make 
the  Galax  Leaf  a  natiunal  and  International 
Evmbol,  not  only  of  honor  and  distinction  but 
likewise  a  syrabtJl  o:  the  p<^rpetuUy  of  those 
fundamental  dem.i.:r<'.r.r  principles  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  zave  to  tbe  Nation  and  to 
the  worid. 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAWESH.  DUFF 

OF    FENNSTLV  ANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   U.NITED  ST  A  T  .  ^ 

Monday.  September  10.  I'jSl 

Mr.  DUFF.  Mr  President.  I  a.^k  un.m- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  ir.  tl.e 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpi.s  trom 
an  address  I  delivered  at  the  national 
convention  of  AMVETS  m  Boston.  Ma>  , 
on  8epteml)er  1.  1951. 

There  tjeing  no  objection,  the  addr<='NS 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  okd, 
as  follows : 

Horrible  as  the  prospect  U.  the  -a  r-l  i« 
on  the  verge  of  another  iippalUn.?  C' ..•.r'.:c'. 
Riissian  imperialistic  CDmmunisni  .f  all  ti.e 
powers  in  the  worid,  is  alone  resi)<)t;>tble  i  r 
our  being  on  the  edge  of  this  Iri^htenln.; 
precipice. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  and  the  other  free  nations  liquidated 
their  armed  might  m  the  sincere  belief  th.tt 
It  waa  the  Intention  of  all  people  to  m'  ve 
Into  an  era  of  peace.  But  Ru&sla.  deter- 
mined on  a  course  of  grasplnij  aKKrejiHU.n. 
went  to  the  oppijslte  direction  and  cun- 
tlnuotttly  prepared  for  more  war 

Aa  tbe  result  of  the  enormous  growth  of 
Btiaalan  military  power,  while  the  p^wer  uf 
the  free  natlona  waa  dKllnlng  in  a  milUdry 
way,  tbe  Communists  developed  a  tremen- 
doua  temporary  military  adranUge  And  have 
coutlnuoualy  used  that  advantage  tu  gobble 


up  their  neighbors  and  to  menace  the  whole 
w  jrki 

Here  m  America  nobody  but  a  fool  wants 
wir  todav,  knowing  how  terrible  the  pres- 
er.t  m.sfruments  of  destruction  are  and  how 
vist  'jur  1!' mg  advantages  are  In  America. 
Fl.frv  c'/nditlon  of  self -Interest  In  America 
p<jints  fcwa.'ds  peace. 

Tbe  American  people  enjry  the  highest 
standard,'?  oJ  well-beina;  of  any  people  in  the 
world.  To  s.irrlflce  this  advantatte  to  eng.i^e 
In  another  war  of  our  own  choosing  wnuld 
be  the  actn-n  of  madmen  But  nobody  btii 
a  fool  would  imagine  th<.,t  we  can  prevent 
war  if  we  oermit  the  Ru.s.«itan3  to  escape 
unchallenged  with  the  false  propaganda  that 
the  United  States  is  for  war  and  that  they 
are  fur  peace  when  every  Informed  pers<ju 
knows  that  the  exact  opp'isite  is  the  fact 

n;-.~;a  .'il'.ne  l.s  responsible  for  the  current 
VI  :.  ;  ".irmi  11,  The  Ccmmurusts  scheme  t  > 
;r''.-'i:"  pt.K-P.  Every  tune  the  United 
!~  r'i  n;.ttcf'-,  a  muve  In  the  direction  of 
;•■  :.  t  '  r  t'  .-?■  vie'  press  and  the  Soviet  ■stoo^t's 
w  .r.Ll- .1  .de  onie  out  with  charges  of  w.:ir- 
mo;-.gerine  against  us. 

Before  the  N'.rth  .Atlantic  Pact  was  .signeil 
the  hysteri.t  and  hate  vomited  over  the 
world  by  the  Ru.s.si.ina  was  without  parallel. 
The  Communist.T  are  be';in;iing  to  .subject 
the  world  to  the  same  routine  prior  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  on  the  Jipanese 
Peace  Treaty. 

Terrible  as  the  prcipect  of  war  is.  the  time 
has  conie  'A-:.»'n  w  p  can  no  longer  perni'.t 
ourser>es  to  oe  bu'lv -raj;.:ed  and  baniboozled 
and  lied  about  by  the  falters  in  the  Krcmiin 
and  their  stoot^e.s. 

With  faxery  and  deceptii.n  th^  Rii.^si  ii^.s 
talk  peace  but  they  constantly  maniijulate 
in  the  direction  of  war. 

Fearful  that  the  Sr  n  Francisco  Confer- 
ence will  be  succes-sful.  the  swindlers  of  the 
peace  from  the  Kreiiiiin  have  already  made 
their  arrf.n=:ement3  to  try  to  sabotai;e  what 
goes  on  m  san  Francisco. 

This  week  the  leading  newspapers  of  R-.is- 
sla  Joined  in  a  terrific  and  '. icm-is  pro:  i- 
ganda  attacK  against  the  United  States. 
They  acru,-ed  us  of  aiming  at  war  with  China 
and  -^i'.n  Russia  Yet  these  same  war- 
monger.?, are  in  S.'in  Francisco  risiht  n  .iw  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  endeavririnii  to  s.ibota^e 
tbe  peace  and  to  spread  further  unrest  m 
tbe  world. 

Oromykn  with  his  fellow  travelers  In  th? 
Kremlin,  are  the  swindlers  of  the  peace  of 
today's  world.  And  they  ought  to  be  so 
Ciiar^d  every  day  around  the  world 

■eerybijilv  Kni.ws  except  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, from  whom  the  truth  has  been  con- 
cealed, that  If  It  had  not  been  for  American 
n-.iUt.ir-,  n,..;!;t  ;i,nd  American  productive 
i-.inHci-v  ,i:;d  American  generosity,  Russi.i 
V.  of  lia.  r'  been  destroyed  by  Hitler  la 
\V  .',0  War  II  For  our  aid  in  actually  sav- 
1:  -  •111'  iile  of  the  Rus.sian  nation  we  h.ive 
b'-f-:!  rt'ptiui  by  Rus-^ia  with  hate,  with  vltu- 
]f;nii:i.  *i"h  misrepresentation,,  and  with 
tr-.'-kt-ry 

Our  supposed  friend  has  proven  to  be  not 
o..:v  i.iur  greatest  enemy  but  the  greatest 
menace  to  freedom  that  has  ever  existed  m 
tiie  modern  world. 

The  Ru.s,si.in  Communists  are  a  fal.«:e  and 
lii.Anifeful  j)eople  The  complete  falsity  of 
(Vfrythmg  that  the  Communists  say  and 
e.  ervthhik.-  they  stand  for  and  everything 
they  do  can  be  nailed  down  with  hard  facts. 

The  Communist  record  1*  one  of  repudia- 
tion of  agreements,  of  stabbing  friends  in 
the  back  and  of  violating  every  precept  of 
humunity  and  decency  recognized  by  tiie 
<  .vihired  people  of  tiie  world.  It  is  a  record  of 
ivranny  and  treachery  and  death  without 
par;illel    m    history. 

r  >  prevent  these  very  same  people  from 
being  destroyed  by  Hitler  during  World  War 
II.  the  American  people,  out  of  unexampled 
generoAlty  advanced  to  Russia  Ui  lend-lease 
•  10.776.176,000. 
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And  now  these  fantastic  swindlers  offer  to 
settle  with  the  United  States  for  the  com- 
paratively puny  sum  of  $240,000.000— one 
forty-fifth  of  our  loans. 

In  reverse  lend-lease  we  received  from 
Russia  the  mere  pittance  of  less  than  12,250,- 
000, 

During  the  war  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
ferred to  Russia  710  ships  with  the  agree- 
ment that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would 
all  be  returned  to  the  United  States.  Did 
RiL=^sla  keep  that  agreemenf  Of  course  not. 
The  Communists  faked  that  agreement  the 
way  they  fake  every  agreement  with  erery- 
b'dy   everywhere 

Of  the  710  ships  that  tiiey  solemnly 
promised  to  return  and  which  we  lent  them 
for  *he  purpose  of  saving  their  country  and 
their  lives,  they  have  only  returned  37.  Knd 
the  miracle  of  It  is.  in  view  of  their  ccmple'e 
repudiation  of  everything,  that  they  gave  us 
back  a  single  one. 

This  Is  proof  that  an  agreement  with  the 
evil  men  in  the  CommunLst  government 
today  is  net  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on  They  have  no  more  hesitation  about 
violating  their  agreements  than  they  do 
ab  :ut  e-Tting  a  meal.  They  seem  to  enjoy 
bre.^kmg  every  agreement  they  make. 

In  World  Warll  the  United  States  fur- 
nished Russia  with  14  795  airplanes.  7.036 
tank.-.  51.503  jeeps.  375.883  trucks.  35.170 
motorcycles.  8.071  tractors,  1.981  locomo- 
tives. 11  !55  freight  cars,  105  submarine 
chasers,  and  197  torpedo  boats.  These  are 
a  mere  sample  of  the  things  that  we  did  for 
the  Ru.ssians  to  save  their  lives.  In  repay- 
ment the  Communists  are  trying  to  set  up  a 
conspiracy  world-wide  to  destroy  the  United 
Stages  and  the  American  people. 

The  present  government  in  Russia  has  no 
conception  of  an  obligation.  No  obligation 
has  any  binding  force  with  them. 

Between  1925  and  1941  Russia  signed  a 
number  of  nonaggression  and  neutrality 
pacts.  Eleven  of  them  were  violated  di- 
rec'.ly  by  Russia. 

Between  1935  and  1950  the  present  gov- 
ernment in  Russia  signed  18  military  alli- 
ances Fifteen  were  broken  or  violated  by 
these  same  notorious  breakers  of  pledges. 

Between  1923  and  last  year  the  Soviet 
Union  participated  in  seven  important  in- 
ternational peace  moves,  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  trying  to  promote  peace,  but  in 
each  case  they  actually  worked  for  their 
dest.'-uctlon 

The  continued  fakery  of  the  Reds  in  Ko- 
rea with  reference  to  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment is  merely  another  pnxif  that  no  de- 
pendence can  be  put  upcn  what  they  say. 

Let  us  examine  their  attitude  in  other 
fields 

The  Russians  joined  the  United  Nations 
Once  Joiined  it  was  s<x)n  evident  that  their 
only  purpose  in  joining  was  to  wreck  it 

The  Russian  Communists  make  a  pre- 
tense of  t>eing  interested  in  the  under- 
pnnleaed  Let  us  examine  their  perform- 
ance as  compared  with  their  pretensions,  as 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  in  endeav- 
oring to  aid  unfortunates  in  the  world 

The  Soviet  Union  contributed  not  1  cent 
to  the  International  Children's  Emergency 
F'.ind:  not  one  cent  to  the  Palestine  Refugee 
Organization:  not  one  cent  to  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organlratlon.  not  one  cent  to 
help  finance  the  International  Bank,  formed 
to  aid  downtrodden  people:  not  one  cent  to 
the  suffering  people  in  Korea,  a  million  of 
whom  have  already  died.  And  every  death  is 
directly  chargeable  to  Russia,  because  with- 
out Russia  that  war  of  «gx''*ssion  would  not 
have  started 

While  Russia  has  faked  and  falsified  its 
interest  in  other  people,  the  generous  Amer- 
ican people  have  given  mcar  than  $80,000,- 
000.0<.X)  in  foreign  aid  during  and  since  World 
War  II. 

And  yet  the  representatives  of  the  swin- 
dling jtroup  m  th-  Kremlin  have  the  auducit.y 
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to  send  Gcx>my!eo,  one  of  their  chief  swin- 
dlers, to  the  United  States  to  again  perpetrate 
falsity,  and  perfidy,  and  crookedness. 

In  Czcchoelovakia — one  of  Stalin's  Red 
satellites — BUI  Oatis.  an  American  news- 
paperman was  arrested  and  thrown  into  Jail 
for  10  years.  Oatla,  in  the  eyes  ot  the  Com- 
munists, committed  the  crime  of  re{X)rtlng 
facts  In  news  stories. 

And  yet  this  Gromyko.  representing  these 
same  evil  men  m  the  Kremlin,  is  here  to 
defame  the  United  States  right  in  the  face 
of  our  people 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear  to  this  swindler 
and  all  those  who  sent  him  here  that  by 
their  conduct  in  the  treatment  of  American 
citizens  they  are  an  offense  to  the  nostrils 
of  the  .American  people. 

For  Gromyko  to  have  the  audacity  to  come 
to  America  and  insult  our  people,  when  an 
American  citizen  is  in  jail  in  one  cf  Stalin's 
st'X)ge  countries  merely  because  he  was  tell- 
ing the  trjth,  Ls  the  kmd  of  thing  that  ought 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  dealing  with  the  biggest  group 
of  fakers  and  bandits  ever  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  international  crime. 

And  when  Gromyko  goes  back  to  Russia 
with  his  minions,  after  spewing  his  venom 
here  m  the  United  States,  he  ought  to  take 
bact.  with  him  the  faker  the  Conmaunists 
sent  here  the  other  day  from  Czechoslovakia 
to  represent  them  as  an  ambassador 

And  then  let  us  remember  this.  The  So- 
viet Russian  Communists  in  the  guerrilla 
warf.\.'e  in  Greece  kidnaped  28.000  children 
and  are  making  slaves  out  of  them  In  Rus- 
sian satellite  countries. 

Also  remember  that  250,000  Japanese  pris- 
oners of  war.  m  violation  of  all  the  rules  of 
war  and  of  humane  conduct,  have  been  kept 
as  work  slaves,  hidden  somewhere  m  Rus&ia, 
building  up  the  power  to  try  to  destroy  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Millions  of  displaced  people  have  disap- 
peared into  Siberia,  into  concentration 
ciimps.  removed  from  their  families,  from 
their  friends  and  from  the  society  In  which 
they  lived,  as  part  of  the  Red  purpose  uf 
again  building  up  this  vicious  and  terrible 
povrer  that  is  represented  by  Gromyko  here 
in  San  Francisco. 

These  are  the  things  these  swindlers  and 
fakers  are  doing  everywhere  in  the  world. 
And  they  have  the  crudity  and  the  vulgarity 
and  the  audacity  to  send  their  agents  to 
America  to  say  to  us  that  we  are  warmongers 
when  we  are  helping  people  world-wide  and 
they  are  trying  to  destroy  free  people  oy 
every  engine  and  ingenuity  of  wickedness 
thsit  dlaboUcal  scheming  can  devise. 

Here  at  home  let  us  not  forget  that  these 
same  Communist  conspirators  have  pene- 
trated into  important  places  In  America. 
They  have  succeeded  in  for  ling  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  into  giving  up  the  greatest  birth- 
right in  the  universe  »nd  to  oontrifcute  jritb 
them  to  the  enslavement  of  the  world 

If  we  are  going  to  get  tcuzh  with  the 
Communists  from  over  there,  let  s  get  tough, 
too.  here  at  home  wnth  the  fakers  among 
our  own  people  who  prefer  what  the  Com- 
munists stand  for  to  what  the  American 
birthright  should  mean  to  them 

But  above  all  else  let  us  in  America 
realize — • 

No  1-  The  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
the  Huss.an  Communists  respect  Is  brute 
force — the  hind  of  force  strong  enough  to 
win  when  it  gets  In  *  fight. 

No.  2:  This  being  so,  despite  our  tre- 
mendous desire  for  peace,  we  must  pemut 
nothing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  United  St»tes  and 
the  other  fre«  peoples  In  t^e  world.  We  must 
be  strong  enough  to  move  in  on  these  people 
the  first  time  they  make  another  ag:gresaive 
move  anywhCTe. 

iTiat  means  cc«nplete  mlilLary  jH-epara- 
tton — net  preparation  for  war  but  prepsira- 
tian  for  peace.     We  will  never  be  saie  from 


continuous  and  outragecua  attacks  from  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  onttl  they  3mow  tbat 
we  are  so  strong  that  If  they  do  make  a 
sneak  attack  our  retaliation  wiU  be  so  great 
that  we  win  destroy  tbem. 

General  Rldgway  has  pointedly  and  tlg- 
niflcantly  summed  the  world  situation  in 
a  paragraph 

'"The  real  Issues  are  whether  or  not  the 
power  of  western  clvUltation,  as  Ood  has 
permitted  It  to  flower  in  our  beloved  lands. 
shall  defy  and  defeat  communism:  whether 
the  rule  of  men  who  shoot  their  prlaonern. 
enslave  ihelr  citizens,  and  deride  the  dignity 
of  man,  shall  displace  the  rule  of  those  to 
whom  the  individual  and  his  Individual 
right  are  sacred,  whi  ther  we  are  to  survive 
With  God's  hand  to  guide  and  lead  us,  or 
to  perish  In  the  dead  existence  of  a  Godless 
world  ' 


GoTtniflieBt  ami 

New  Y«rk 


of  t^  Cty  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  WAaHHrCION 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10, 19S1 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never 
personally  met  Mr.  Robert  Moses,  con- 
struction coordinator  of  the  city  o(  New 
York,  but  I  have  recently  had  reason  to 
correspond  with  him.  In  answer  to  an 
inguiry.  he  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  a 
letter  he  had  written  under  date  o*  Au- 
gust 9,  1951.  to  Mi.  Lazarus  Joseph,  New 
York  ccanptrolier,  on  the  question  of  the 
work  of  New  York  City's  Management 
Committee.  In  my  view,  the  Moses  letter 
is  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  doc- 
lanent.  It  includes  observations  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  reader  of  the 
RxcoKD.  I  ask  unanimouf,  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  Ln  the  Appendix 
to  the  RfcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoud, 
as  follows: 

Crrr  or  Nrw  Toax. 
Omcz  OF  Crrr 
CowsTrccTioM   Coocsm*Toe. 
Nfw  Yjork   N   Y  .  Auffnst  9.  1951. 
Hon    LAZAars  Josifh 

Co-mptrolU-T  of  the  City  of  Sett  York, 
fine  York.  S    Y. 

DtJtM  Sn:  The  management  committee  of 
which  you  are  chairman  and  of  which  I  am  a 
member  has  now  been  in  existence  for  al- 
most 2  years  The  city  has  approved  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  §2  000,000  for  the 
surveys  thus  far  authorised,  not  including 
overhead  contributions  ot  city  agencies  It 
seems  high  time  to  clarify  the  committee's 
objectives  as  a  step  toward  measuring  prog- 
ress. 

I  accepted  memberahip  on  this  committee 
reluctantly  at  the  insistence  of  Uayor 
0"Dwyer.  At  one  of  its  early  meetings.  I 
su-ongly  urged  that  Its  actlvlUea  be  confined 
to  a  few  definite,  .speclfte  subjecta  where 
technical  advice  from  outside  would  bring 
about  genuine  Im^nrtvements  in  administra- 
tion and  actual  economies.  I  suggested  ler- 
eral  such  subjects  Some  were  adopted  but. 
generally  spe&kii^.  the  scope  of  staff  work 
hiia  been  greatly  expanded  and.  as  I  feared, 
extravagant  expectationa  have  been  arotned 
as  to  anUctpate<l  achlerementa.  Tbe  pnbUe 
la  t>eglnnlng  to  believe  that  suflkcient  iSTlngs 
can  be  m-de  in  various  departmenta  to  meet 
tiie  mere  .s.d  c<xt  of  salaries  and  aervlcea. 
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TtM  Urn*  has  Eov  come  to  take  ttoclL  to 
t&Iorra  Um  poMtc  m  te  wbal  ««  ftrc  actuailT 
tfrinnf  at.  vtaetlker  cr  cot  ttk»t  vUi  b*  any 
■ulMUuitMl  MTtsca.  to  oorrvct  miaapprelMiQ- 
■lons  and  to  llx  attcDtkiD  on  Um  baaic  proth- 
IcoM  of  Um  cltf 

I  baw  hatt  oonakierible  p«T«cmal  ezperi- 
ece*  with  th*  tinprt:)Teixirnt  of  {^*-ms  erf  for- 
ernmaot  and  have  for  •c>m*  fvart  (i^icnrM 
cftct«DC7  aad  •conamj  Hixli«».  in  the  Fed- 
eral acM  maa  ICr.  Taft  to  Mr  Hoorer.  ixx  tbe 
Stat*  trooi  OoTercor  South  to  OoTenKir 
Devey.  and  In  tbe  city  Inien  John  Purrvy 
ITtfhel  to  the  preaec*.  mavcr  I  wm»  respon- 
aOkia  for  tbe  &«aff  whK:h  preparpd  the  plan  of 
State  raorcanizatioQ  for  Ch.tvvrr.at  Smith. 
aod  was  raoently  ideiiti.aecl  vith  Mr. 
B<x)T«r'B  iTmimhnrKrn 

I  ba«e  aiao  b*d  respcnsibihty  over  the 
ypATi  for  Brimlntstrati,  :i  c:-.  a  :  utIt  laive 
ac&ie  asd  for  the  eiper.dr.urt'  '  rc::s.d<?ra!:'e 
sums  of  pubilc  and  quasl-pii>.!c  nvifv  and 
have  even  drawn  frcTn  uiTrarcnsfi'rva'.iv^s 
itM  grudciiif  ccmmect:  "What  you  buUd 
coeta  a  lot.  but  we  get  sjmfhlri:  lor  cut 
money  ""  Rearlnit  tn  mJnd  that  ?4-<me  oJ  cur 
wealthier  cStiieas  reirard  ai:  covcrnment  as 
an  arganttad  eoosplracy  a^lnxt  the  ta^q^ayer. 
this  comes  as  close  to  g/r^ise  as  anyone  who 
toils  In  th*  Tineyards  of  Ui^cle  Sam,  ir.cihcr 
Empire  State,  cr  Father  Kdcfcerboeker  can 
get 

This  experience  tis  taught  me  to  be  wary 
of  aalvatkiD  hf  new  organization  charts  and 
eflklency  Instailalians  and  extretneiy  suspi- 
cious of  extravagant  ciainu  of  net  dollar  sav- 
in fOTcmoMnt.  Men.  not  charts  and 
.  aal»  good  govwTvment  The  Meai 
ttolQC.  of  eovrae.  Is  to  have  first-claas  men 
operattDg  llrst-daM  machine*,  but  ftm> 
daaa  Bien  can  operate  any  machine  and 
third-rat*  people  cant  make  the  best  and 
DOdem  gadgets  work.  Budget.  eS- 
aad  pianntng  snrreys  osually  avoid 
th«  Ms  tBUBcdtats  probtems  m  favor  of 
■■■II  •eoBoaftaB  or  propose  kmf -range  reTo- 
ImiOBHy  plana  not  reallaable  In  our  lifetime. 
I  havt  laartMd  that  goieimnent  is  ixx  J\ist 
with  the  profit  motive  left 
which.  OQce  divorced  from 
poUttea.  cm  readily  be  tmprored  by  itinerant 
vtvb  the  lingo  of  elSclency. 
is  not  exactly  like  a  group  of 
who  ehooae  directors  to  run  a 
eorporatlcsai.  and  the  mayor  is  expected  to 
have  fiaaltUaa.  lOFsltles.  and  compulsians 
qftdte  dtSaant  trom  those  a€  a  bank  or 
huaincas  presklcct.  It  has  even  been  sag- 
gestMl  that  the  mayor  is  the  conscience  of 
the  eoaanBtty  as  well  ss  its  housekeeper, 
practices  government  U 
to  iBttata.  has  not  always  been  in- 
tcmallf  tealthy  and  without  sin,  and  it  lias 
baaa  whlapared  asnong  tiM  onregen- 
Chat  pwat  cor  potations  have  thrir  own 
ptanailtng  thuas  c€  goTammant. 
poUtlea.  dradhsads.  napotiam.  U- 
of  fcandsur.  hardening  at  tha 
foot,  and  the  Chinese  rot. 
My  bnacH  !■  tbat  Mr.  Waterman,  tha 
tnemtatn-paa  manufactinsr.  who  ran  against 
J.  WsUter  tor  mayor  in 
la  th*  only  hooesuto-Ood  boil- 
Ui  ay  memory  who  actually  took 
ttaa  phnca.  woald.  if  he  had  woe  have  baan 
Aop  in  th*  history  at  city  haU. 
I  mm  wnniuilea  in  this  cyalesi  iliaiii  uUiai 
rsporter.  taxi  driver,  bar- 
trained  obsarrcr.  phl> 
pundit    in    a    fairly 


)*t  m*  tttm  to 

Tort  catyt  admlB- 

w*  Bust  kaap  In 

li  still  growtng  in 

tjM»/X»  psopla 

•  9«ars  wlU  bs  •: 

ascent 

aeoompantad  by 


Ut<mcndous  (teographlcal  shift*  (mm  the  city 
U)  the  suburbs,  from  centra!  ar«»as  m  :hc  riry 
t«^  outlying  areas,  from  one  b»-ir  uRh  lo  m\- 
otaer.  and  public  and  qvia.«;l-pub!lr  h  usir  i? 
have  brought  aN^ut  complete  chnntres  la 
entire  nelghborhoixls  With  these  ;ihirts. 
enormous  pn>blem.'»  Inv- Ivmg  rid  i\:\t.l  ne'v 
sciaoots.  re<-reatlon  f.icUiM«»5  hos]')lta!s  rt  ads. 
tr  ir.sportAtloii.  h»*a.th.  ■'a.Titary  and  •'her 
eerrlcee  have  Ari."»en 

It  should  be  noted  ;n  p.-iAfJinG  that  the  city 
t.is  plans  And  8p«'r'f\ci\t'./>!i«  ?;orr.p  prelimt- 
i:„ry  bur  many  dfUiTeu  .\r.ci  fir.nl.  f-T  i-t?;i 
over  a  billton  dollars  ir  capital  nnd  assessable 
l::iiprov«ner.t».  none  nf  them  PTtravi^? '•.:  (,r 
f r  volous  and  that  clvlliar.  dPtP!;=c  -x'.:'.  re- 
qiilre  addttlonai  cnpUal  and  exji^n.'^t'  nppro. 
jmjU'T.s  Ir.cre.ised  Hppr'ipf;a'u:n.«  ,'.-^  ?.\^o 
requlr<»d  to  nav  f,-.r  the  ln?ta'.;.ition  .\-  :'  ;:  - 
Hfep  Oi  new  faciliri»«.  Debt,?  must  ^...  .r-:  r- 
ti'ed  and  Inte'es'  rr.'isT  t>?  j-akl  ;.;.  •h:'r:-.  !a 
tMe  expense  budsrrt.  and  p<T?  nne!  at-.:!  ".i.i;:;- 
tenance  must  be  prr-vUl^d  '  t  Re  .:;•;•,- 
{■.leh  pncr-5  ;ind  Inflatlcn.  f-r  ■x-hlch  -ho  .::■>• 
certainly  Is  not  re5pon«;ible  h;iv^  ra.sed  ciK>ts, 
and  Pwleral  control.s  have  rr.nrie  Td^rly  city 
plsr.n'.."^^  d:lBrvilt. 

Meanwh'le.  the  deir.ands  :f  'he  people  have 
Ir creased.  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  heve  .irqiiirrd  ne-*-  meaclnes  ia 
tenns  of  munlclpa".  expc-.i.li'ure?  People  are 
no  l-^neer  satiFflerl  t.  live  in  »Iun-iS.  Tiiey 
.  yT<rip<'r'ij  demand  a  fair  share  t.f  -.he  ■:',-«■■.! 
things  of  life  nr.d  lixjk  to  ^i  veri.nie:.:  ir.d 
I>artlcular!y  to  mur.lclpal  g-  veriur.f;.*.  :  pr  - 
iride  them  There  are  m-::re  eld  peoplf  than 
i?>ere  trwd  to  be,  ?.nd  there  Is  mere  lei.=  ure 
•;me  for  recreation  No  adn-.irilsiratic:;  can 
!>»  elected,  and  certainly  n  ne  can  sur-,  :tj, 
•shich  d^es  not  recoernl;?e  these  fact,s.     This 


■-f  the  democratic  prccess  as 


we  pra.  tice  ;t. 


New  York  had  -»  dlsgracefMlly  tnadequ^ite 
3o?oiieh  park  sy?-err.  Then  Mayer  LaGu.ird;.! 
tDok  office  in  1934,  S:nce  then  we  have 
doubled  Its  acreage,  raised  the  nurr.ber  f 
playgrounds  from  117  to  550  and  quad  .-up  led 
nher  recreation  facilities,  but  we  have  bad 
no  proportionate  lncrep.se  ii  cnir  tua^tt. 
The  same  legislators— State  an.d  NaiKaal— 
who  write  urgln-  us  tc  keep  on  tem>vrary 
summer  employees  thr-  u.hout;  the  -.viiiter, 
scream  for  cuts  m  our  budget  and  pf  .-mpt 
laying  cff  of  superfluous  employee^.  .Appar- 
ently these  statesmen  see  ucthin^  incuii.sist- 
ent  In  these  two  positions  We  have  sc  lew 
attendants  and  police  that  %aiidaUsm  and 
violence  are  rampant  and  cannot  be  cae>  ked. 
rhe  rank  and  file  of  our  men  are  scandal'  usiy 
underpaid  and  are  hardly  able  to  pav  lor 
tbetr  overalls.  Our  receipta  have  risen  irom 
•373.773.34    to   »l.gSo.747. 

What  would  the  people  of  the  city  do? 
;Seduce  these  facilities?  Stop  the  growth  of 
■he  system?  Leave  the  eld.  naglecied,  and 
lewly  populated  neighborhoods  as  they  are.' 
Would  they  raise  the  entrance  charges  at 
i-wimmlng  pools  and  cut  cut  the  free  periods? 
Wou^d  they  put  turnstiles  and  meter?  on 
Ijeaches  such  as  Coney  Island  where  we  have 
lOinO  people  to  the  acre  on  gtxxi  8um:ner 
•^y>^  We  can  Indeed  raise  our  revenues  ana 
:.n  the  process  freeze  cut  a  third  of  our 
•Alldren  and  adulU.  Shall  we  feed  sawdust 
•-o  the  animals  In  our  aoc«?  Is  that  what 
nhe  city  wants?  Will  itinerant  management 
experts  from  Oshkoeh.  who  never  operated  a 
peanut  stand,  tell  ua  how  to  run  one  of  the 
i^reatast  mtuiletpal  recreation  systems  In  the 
world? 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  llSaoOO.OCX)  hos- 
pital expansion  program.  The  new  beds  must 
aa*e  doctors,  notmes,  equipment,  bandai^es. 
food.  te*.  and  ctirrent.  New  parks  and  pUy- 
{Toands  most  hsTs  attendaou.  New  schools 
require  teachers,  janitors,  and  stippUea.  New 
Bte«*ts  ratast  be  swept  and  lighted.  Expreas- 
ways  most  be  policed.  Slums,  parking.  trafBc 
congestion,  smoke,  dirt,  pollution,  disease, 
gaaibUng.  tgnoranec.  dope,  organlied  crime. 


rirKets.  vandalism,  the  law's  delay — everyor  e 
■  IftrHt  ds  ^  sustained  drive  against  them,  but 

:->-h'  ft"  wants  to  pay  the  bill. 

B';s.i.e5s  and  industry  also  make  demands 
in  th(:'  envernment  f^ir  the  many  lmpri;vc- 
men*.^  which  require  the  power  of  emitient 
\1  i::-,.t;n  iiid  the  expenditure  of  public  ftin.ls 
'o  t'lrtiish  the  fran.ework  In  which  pr.\a:Q 
enterprise  can  fli.iurlsh.  and  to  enable  local 
business  to  compete  successfully  with  busi- 
ness In  other  pr'-)gresslve  and  ambitious  cori- 
munitte.'^  .\  l:  kkI  example  of  this  is  o  ir 
waterfront,  which  Ls  so  imp'-rtant  to  tlie 
ec'r'nomy  of  the  city  that  It  must  be  su:- 
slatzed 

All  these  factors  CJiitribute  to  a  stead; ly 
mounting  municipal  budi;e^  and  no  ma  i- 
agement  sur\-ey  by  this  committee  or  ivy 
other,  by  the  present  s"ia3  of  outside  expend 
or  any  which  can  be  recruited,  will  cha;. :e 
this  situation.  The  city  budget  Is  bout.d  to 
go  up.  An  honest  etTort  should  be  made  to 
anticipate  and  publlciy  explain  the  curv?  ^1 
increase,  to  keep  It  within  rea.scnable  bcuniLs, 
and  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  each  d^l'. .ir 
spent 

Economy  is.  of  course,  Indispensable,  tut 
the  notion  which  has  been  a.ssiduou.siy  cul- 
tivated ^iV  '.ari'jus  civic  ac;eucies  and  *:he 
press  th  .t  e: if,  reed  efficiency  and  ec,vj.:i:";y 
•arlll  actually  re.sult  in  tremendo'as  net  '.iiio  In 
the  city's  expense  budjiiet  and  make  It  p  is- 
sible  to  meet  inescapable  demai^ds  for  in- 
creases in  pay  and  services  within  the  pr';6- 
ent  total  and  without  new  taxes,  is  ]u.<t  so 
much  moon-hine 

I  rcccmnended  and  voted  for  the  present 
director  of  the  mauaKement  survey.  I  ua 
for  gen'itne  economy,  for  cutting  out  waite, 
for  the  smallest  practical  number  of  com- 
petent, decently  paid  and  well-treated  e.ii- 
p'.r,vt^es,  and  for  savings  which  do  not  <  ut 
services,  but  I  ask  that  th?  experts  on  whim 
we  are  spending  $2,000,000  concentrate  on 
the  big  problems  of  flnancini?  and  refriin 
from  m.iklnc;  m.cuntains  out  of  molehills. 
We  are  attempting  to  balance  the  budget  of 
what  we  hope  will  continue  to  be  the  word's 
first  city  We  are  not  rewriting  Poor  Ri-h- 
ard  s  Almanac,  or  reestabli.shing  the  e:o- 
r.omlc  .r..d  civic  standards  of  the  nineteenth 
cen'ury 

TJiere  IS  undoubtedly  waste  in  our  mun  cl- 
:  al  ^".'vernment.  and  It  should  be  mercilesa- 
:y  •  xp  =ed  and  rooted  out.  but  not  at  the  ex- 
:•  ..  '  f  nir rale  and  service.  There  are  too 
:,.  i2;y  proles.i:onal  employees  on  the  perna- 
:  ".  t  p.iyrolls  preparing  speclficatlcns  fud 
■  f.'Ctin*;  contract  work  which  could  be 
:.  ■:-  fA^.ter,  cheaper,  more  smoothly,  witli 
v  •• -rhead.  stalling  aad  clockwatchiig. 
i:  .'  '.vc-"^  farmed  out  on  a  contract  basis  to 
t:.-  b*\st  hrms  In  private  business,  firms 
»f:..:i  have  to  meet  payrolls,  rent,  diid 
'...;;.:  bUls  to  live.  The  costs  of  plans  and 
.:.,-t.e'ti  .11  HI  some  departments  are  astoui  d- 
..'.^  Iii.stead  of  a  maximum  of  4  percent  for 
(l-o.^;-  and  a  similar  amoimt  for  supervLsi on. 
'  r..irk;ta  by  private  firms,  the  costs  rise  to  8 
;i  ;  12  percent  and  even  higher  for  ea  h. 
H'  !'  ].s  room  for  savings  In  both  capital  and 
fXi.;t'..-e  budgeu.  But  It  Is  one  not  wel- 
c  :i;ed  by  &ome  ol  our  organized  civil-service 

Bttter  executives  In  all  departments  \  ill 
iei  :oi»g-term  economies,  but  they  are  not 
»-aiiy  to  And.  The  incentives  become  Isss 
raihtr  than  greater  when  Investigating  ccm- 
m.ttees  from  Wdshm^ton  dominated  by  n.en 
like  Senator  Tobxt.  by  clear  ImpUcaiun, 
characterize  the  entire  city  service  as  corrupt 
and  uicompeient,  and  imply  that  men  like 
C'steilo  and  Erickson.  whom  most  oi  us 
nevt-r  j>aw  until  the  Kcfsuver  committee  t<le- 
vl.-*d  them,  run  the  city's  entire  bU8in<aa. 
I  per.'^onally  never  laid  eyes  on  or  even  re- 
motely heard  of  these  characters  In  -he 
c  !;rsf  jf  17  years  In  major  city  work.  I)  is 
sti.iseliifi    to   foul    our    municipal    person ael 
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with  unproven  charges  of  general  corruption 
and  then  demand  that  better  people  hurry 
Into  government  service. 

That  the  standards  of  government,  the 
levels  of  public  morality  and  the  ambitions 
of  the  young  will  be  permanently  elevated 
by  the  appearano?  and  sworn  testimony  of 
such  ineffable  characters  as  Virginia  HiU — 
whose  performance  my  ribald  friends  unani- 
mously hold  to  have  been  the  high  point  of 
the  greatest  minstrel  show  on  earth — is  a 
proposition  which  only  profess  onal  believers 
in  good  clean  fun  will  advance.  Mi.ss  Hill 
wa."^  no  m<.re  relevant  in  the  Kelauver  irives- 
tigation  than  Morgans  m^ideet  at  the  stock- 
market  Investigation. 

To  paraphrase  the  saple.-t  words  of  the  im- 
mortal bard,  there  will  be  cakes  and  ale. 
wagering  and  other  sports  .=ifter  Senators 
Keiacver  and  Tobet  have  resumed  to  the 
hills  of  Tennessee  and  New  Hampshire  from 
whence,  as  the  Bible  says,  "cometh  our 
help."  Wise  reformers  don  t  give  tco  many 
cathartics  A  few  more  doses  of  Senator 
Toeet.  and  the  town  will  be  thirsty  for  an- 
other Jimmie  Walker. 

SpasmL-  of  reform  and  efB.:ier;cy  get  us  no- 
where We  need  arm  objectives  These  are 
orderly  growth,  wider  horizons,  decent 
standards  Toward  their  reallzati^jn  we  re- 
quire steady,  reliable  sources  of  income. 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  loose  talk  abc-ut 
patronage  in  the  city  service  There  are.  :o 
be  sure,  political  jobs  in  every  government 
but  the  possible  savings  claimed  by  elimi- 
nating them  have  been  fantastically  infiated. 
There  are  in  all  532  exempt  fxisitions  In  our 
m.unicipallty.  Including  elected  officials,  com- 
missioners, etc  .  controlled  by  the  city  The 
salaries  attached  to  these  positions  aggre- 
gate *.3,151.492  out  of  a  total  personal  service 
apprcpnarion  of  «693,CO0  000  If  half  of  all 
these  exempt  places  could  be  d-  ppod.  the 
net  saving  would  be  less  than  t2.(,C0  DCO,  cr 
two- tenths  of  1  f>ercent  of  tne  total. 

We  must  not  forget  that  m  the  total  cur- 
rent annual  expense  budget  of  #1.322  181.- 
423  a).  mandatory  items  amount  to  S402.- 
0*30.030  Anycne  who  belie-. es  that  these 
mandatory  appropriations  can  actually  be 
substantially  reduced  with  legislative  and 
public  appr,->val  must  have  the  mentality  ot  a 
peculiarly  guileless  child. 

It  IS  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  same 
Individuals  and  groupis  whi  demand  drastic 
economies  are  equally  voci;er..His  in  shouting 
for  additional  exper.vlitures  for  their  prt 
prcject.«.  groups,  and  c.;u.?es.  Among  the 
economy  minded  are  found  th.ose  who  iiiiist 
that  the  city  increase  the  salary  of  huge 
numbers  of  employees  Seme  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  police,  ethers  in  teachers, 
still  others  in  transportation  workers  or 
nurses.  Some  are  tru.^tpfs  of  private  hos- 
pitals, and  in  this  cai.acr.y  demand  that  the 
city  pay  these  hospitals  full  cost  of  m.am- 
tamlng  city  charges  in  private  institutions. 
Some  are  trustees  of  semlnubiic  educational 
Institutions,  mtiseums.  foundations,  theaters, 
concerts,  and  what  net,  and  in  this  guise 
urge  greatly  increased  city  appropriations 
for  these  excellent  causes  They  point  out 
that  we  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  that 
culture,  ti-X),  counts,  and  claim  with  consid- 
erable truth  that  the  city  is  not  living  up  to 
its  moral  and  contractual  obligations  to  the 
arts  and  sclenct?s.  Often  the  same  critics 
demand  lower  assessments  on  real  estate  ^n 
one  day,  and  on  the  next  claim  paynients  or 
awards  in  condemnation  far  in  excess  of  as- 
sessed values.  It  all  depends  upon  whose 
biix'ks  are  gored.  Ambitious  parents  of  small 
means  look  to  the  board  of  higher  education 
to  make  the  gates  of  our  city  colleges  wide 
enough  for  every  qualified  applicant,  but 
what  does  "qualified"  mean?  In  theory  we 
might  restrict  the  professions  to  a  small 
number  of  the  most  brilliant  students,  but 
that  is  not  the  way  democracy  looks  at  it. 
It  means  more  buildings,  more  teachers,  more 
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upkeep.     It's    very    expensive,    but    we    are 
committed  to  it. 

Vociferous  shouters  for  economy  Include 
prominent  figures  who  for  years  in  the  La- 
Ouardla  administration  supported  the  5-cent 
fare  on  the  ground  that  the  social  implica- 
tions of  a  higher  rate  would  be  terrible. 
They  prevented  the  building  of  new  sub- 
ways when  prices  were  low  and  materials 
available.  They  created  our  worst  bud?«-tary 
problems,  and  blame  subsequent  adminis- 
trations for  them. 

When  the  sales  tax  Increase  was  debated 
earlier  this  year,  Mr  Walter  Hovtng  chargi^ 
that  receipts  from  this  tax  for  the  current 
tax  year  were  deliberately  and  ni3!lclou.«ly 
underestim.ated  by  th*  rlty  finance  depart- 
ment to  the  ex',;"rnt  of  «31.rx5o.OOO  and  that  ao 
increment  t.herefore  was  unnecessary.  Wfc-':i 
the  chips  were  down,  however,  the  iiblc  chief 
accountant  of  the  comptrollers  ofBce,  Mr. 
Julius  WriifT.  proved  to  'oe  within  2  percent 
o'  penect  m  hi.s  February  9,  1951  estimate 
and  Mr  Hovmz  was  shown  to  be  wholly 
wrong  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr  Hovins  w^s 
not  an  official  ei-timator,  for  if  he  had  heva, 
the  city  would  have  been  m  real  trouble 

Let  us  consider  Inevitable  lnrrea,ses  In  the 
salaries  of  underpaid  city  empicyees 

The  total  number  of  city  employees  is 
about  217.000, 

Here  is  a  table  of  conservative  increase?  • 

Poiice 

Firemen 

Sanitation  workers 

Teachers 

Beard    of     transportation    em- 

plcvees 

Park  employees 

Water    supply,    gas,    and    elec- 
tricity   

Clerical        and        stenogr:.phic 

forces 

Nurses  and  doctors 

Other    professional    and    tech- 
nical forces 

Welfare  and  c::urt  wrkers 

If  we  add  these  together  we  see  that  we 
require,  beginning  in  1952.  not  less  thin 
$200,000,000  for  increases  m  wages  alone 

Now  to  this  total  mt:st  be  added  the  cost 
of  additional  p'3!ice.  teachers,  and  other  em- 
picyees which  w.ll  bring  the  total  requu-ed 
for  expansion  of  forces  to  flO.000.000  To 
these  figtiret  must  be  added  the  costs  of 
a_..ortizfiticn  interest  charges  and  upkeep 
arisir.'.:  cut  of  a  considerable  amount  of  ad- 
ditional capital  constrtiction.  totaling 
another  $20,000,000.  The  grand  total  of  In- 
escapable additions  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
about  »130.000.000. 

How  can  any  sane  and  honest  person  claim 
that  any  such  sum  can  be  saved  by  eSciency 
studies  and  relatively  small  eccnomies.  For 
example.  Improved  business  methisdi.  In  the 
p:)iice  department  will  not  save  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  cf  more  officers 
to  make  life  safe,  and  sufficient  paj  to  en- 
able the  avera  -  pclicemi&n  to  keep  his  fam- 
ily decently  and  to  resist  the  temptations  to 
which  underpaid  men  are  subject  An  ad- 
jusiment  in  the  age  of  retirement  Is  cer- 
tainly in  order,  but  this  can  t  be  made  ret- 
roactive, may  be  applied  only  to  newcomers 
and  therefore  meatis  httie  for  many  years  In 
terms  of  savings.  Let  us  anticipate  also  that 
at  the  hrsx  public  hearing  in  this  matter 
there  will  i>e  critics  now  screaming  lor  econ- 
omy, who  will  question  whether  vigorous 
young  thugs  can  be  caught  by  worn-out, 
middle-aged  policemen. 

Let  me  give  another  example.  We  have 
just  been  forced,  because  of  largely  unavoid- 
able delays  In  the  building  of  new  Inciner- 
ators, to  extend  the  dumping  of  garbage,  ref- 
use, and  ashes.  In  the  process  we  prudently 
reclaim  meadow  marsh  and  lowlands  and 
lands  imder  water  for  parks,  roads,  and  other 
future  pubilc  Improvement*.  This  reclama- 
tion program  n^eans  ultimate  economy,  but 
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tbe  Immcdlat*  effect  la  an  Increase  in  t|i* 
budget  to  furnlah  better  bsrfea.  truclu  and 
machinery,  dikes,  water  gat«s.  hydraulic  ftll. 
more  men  and  luperrtKjrs,  etc.  No  imme- 
diate savings  In  the  sanJiation  dep«rtnM»nt 
by  elBclenry  installations  will  offset  thM«  In- 
creases, and  only  tricky  minds  can  make 
ruch  a  claim 

The  net  reducilons  in  the  1952  expense 
budget,  through  real  economies  brought 
about  by  this  management  survey  cantiot 
p<«stbly  exceed  » 10,000  000.  I  am  ai!  for  lav- 
Ing  mis  »!0  OOO.OOO.  btJt  am  net  for  Igncrlng 
the  1130  «»  COO  which  cazi  be  reduced  only 
by  injustice  to  underpaid  emplwees  and  by 
curtailing    vitally    needed    services 

Thf-  q'lestion  arises  how  tbes«  ttUs  are  to 
be  met  and  this  should  be  answered  by  th* 
committee.  It*  director,  and  his  rtaff  Th* 
establishment  of  full,  true  value  of  real 
estate  will  pe.^-mU,  an  increase  In  the  budge* 
and  in  taoTTCwlnf  p<jwer  without  irriposlng 
new  forms  of  taxation  Do  the  director  and 
staff  recommend  an  additional  Federal  and 
St^te  aid'  D(.)  they  recommend  attracting 
more  private  capital  Into  quasi-ptJbllc  enter- 
prises luch  as  slum  clearance''  13o  they  rec- 
omcoend  increased  fares  and  other  chaages? 
All  these  are  matters  which  require  study 
and  honest  presentation,  ard  It  Is  uu fortu- 
nate that  the  nmnagement  committee  has 
been  pictU'-ed  as  an  agency  which  can  meet 
these  problems  simply  by  improved  efllciency 
and  small  savings,  i  want  to  see  something 
more  substantial  ctime  out  of  all  this  than 
slogans  toj  the  next  municipal  campaign. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that  the  maa- 
agement  committee  ask  the  director  and  hit 
stiff  and  consultants  to  fumUh  the  follow- 
ing  important   information. 

1  H.:w  much  more  money  is  required  In 
the  expense  budget  for  personal  service.  In- 
cluding net  increase  In  the  number  and  pay 
cf  emplcyefs''  When  will  we  have  this  esti- 
mate"' 

2.  What  will  the  budget  Increase  be  to 
meet  the  amortization  and  Interest  for  need- 
ed public  improvements? 

3  Wiiat  V,  HI  the  budget  Increase  have  to 
be  to  meet  increased  cost  cf  food,  drugs, 
equipment,  s:  d  other  materials  which  the 
city  must  buy" 

4  Hew  long  will  u  take  and  how  much  will 
it  cost  to  put  the  reclassification  of  i>er3cm- 
nel  Into  effect '' 

5.  In  what  departments  can  substantial 
Immediate  net  savings  be  made,  and  what 
is  the  total  of  such  savings' 

6.  What  does  the  aggregate  of  ail  antici- 
pated dollar  savings  due  to  elBclency  and 
economy  amount  to? 

7.  How  shall  the  net  increase  reached  by 
deducting  No  6  above  from  the  sum  of  Nos. 
1.  2,  3   and  4  be  provided  for? 

8.  What  legislation.  State  o;  local.  Is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  committees  recom- 
mendations and  when  will  It  be  ready  for 
Introduction? 

Sincerely, 

Z'       ROBEST  MOSKS, 

CoTisfriiCfion  CooTdtnator. 


InJiannvBMNU  Hvnuwy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or  CAUroKNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI  UNITKD  STATE8 

Monday,  Sevtember  10, 19St 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  prinlied  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  en- 
titled   "Inharmonious    Harmony."    by 
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Adrien  J.  nUk.  preiklent  of  ttie  CmU- 
f  omia  State  Chamber  of  Coaunerce,  at 
the  boot  breakfast  In  Sacramento  on 
Septembv  1.  IMl. 

Tbere  beiOK  no  objectkxi,  the  addresa 
was  ordeRd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoo. 
a5  follows: 

la  hU  tplttlw,  Borao*.  Ut«  Immortal  Latin 
poet,  ootnnl  tb*  phra—  "concord *a  dlscon." 
vhlcb.  Utarally  tnnaUled.  means  'InJur- 
r^nini^  bannoay."  He  waa  reTerrtng  to  tbe 
imdcrlyisc  prlndpto  of  tbt  pbUoaopby  at 
Empadoda*.  wbo  iMid  that  Xi^  life  uf  tb« 
world  la  du«  to  tha  perpetual  oobfllct  of  love 
and  bate. 

Today  w«  re|aet  tbat  narrow  concept,  but 
moat  or  1H  do  racacnlae  tbat  life  and  growth 
and  hnnaa  relaikma  arc  largely  ahapad 
thtoach  a  rr^i***^  al  oppoatng  forcea  and 
that  tba  moat  paarerul  and  purpoaef  ul  prog- 
rwa  or  barmony  reeulta  when  auch  (oroea 
ara  brtw^gbt  Into  raaaonabie  balance  or  con- 


CarCalBly  tbat  la  tbe  fundamental  tbat 
goMRM  our  tree  way  oT  life,  which  ia  founded 
on  aaiaemaat  out  at  diaagreement.  It  ez- 
elwlaa  appaaaamaat.  but  admtta  compromlaa 
when  each  ia  for  the  oominon  good,  though 
never  at  the  eaqlUca  of  principle. 

This  great  BepuMV;  was  born  In  an  at- 
nroapbere  erf  travail  and  contention  The 
Dedaratloo  of  Independence  was  proclaimed 
on  July  4.  ITK;  the  Oonstitutlon  adopted  on 
September  17.  ITST.  after  4  months  of  debata 
and  DegotiaOon  tbat  often  seemed  hopeless: 
it  waa  estabUabed  by  ratification  of  tbe  ninth 
State  on  /one  SI.  1788.  Rhode  Island,  the 
thirtaenth  and  last  of  tbe  Original  States  to 
fall  In  line,  actad  on  May  39.  1790.  Thus,  for 
more  than  10  long  years  the  Tery  existence 
of  tbe  Repubile  wafeied  in  the  balance.  But 
finally  tnharmonlous  harmony"  prrralled 
and  brought  about  a  meeting  of  minds  in  a 
compromlaa  of  eooflictlni;  interests. 

Compare  tbe  dUBculties  faced  by  tbe 
founding  fatbars  in  securing  the  unity 
■aafintlsT  to  tbe  drafting  of  the  Ccnstitu- 
tlon  and  tbe  molding  of  the  RepubUc  into  a 
nation  with  tboae  with  which  the  Union  is 
eoofrontad  today.  Then  there  were  13  dis- 
united 8««tea.  a  population  of  about  taree 
and  ooe-half  mlUioc.  do  national  govern- 
ment, no  army  or  nary,  no  astabllahed  sys- 
tem of  edoeaUon.  The  loose  federation 
known  aa  tba  Dnltad  States  was  bankrupt. 
There  waa  not  aoaugh  money  in  the  Treaa- 
tiry  to  pay  tba  Intaraat.  let  alone  the  redemp. 
tion  chargaa.  upon  the  ioana  that  Prance. 
Spain.  aDd  ffcJIanrt  bad  adTaL>cad  to  the 
caosa  of  tba  Aaiarlcan  Revolution.  Tariff 
barrier*  exlstad  between  the  Stataa:  there 
were  rival  mnaatary  schemes  and  disputes 
over  navlgfttlaa  rlgbts.  A  iari^  part  of  the 
popalattOB  waa  uaamployed  and  poverty- 
stricken.  Agrlcultursl  pncr-  had  descended 
to  thetr  lowest  Irvela.  There  was  s  welter  of 
social  disorder,  religious  diiturbance.  and  :n- 
sxirractloo.  culminating  in  Shays  rebellion. 
There  was  n>i  sense  of  security  siid  ha<i  b*en 
none  since  Waahinirton  disbanded  the  Cun- 
ilnentai  Army  4  years  earlier 

When  wa  consider  the  maf^uttude  nj  th« 
teak  essayed  by  the  foundln.  fathers  and 
tb«  suocen  they  finsUy  achie- ed  In  concil- 
iating dtfferanccs  amonc  th<'msclvea  and 
between  the  SUtes.  tbertby  rstabluhlns  a 
•ouod.  effective  national  ?<  ve-nrnenr,  dedl- 
cite4  to  tlbarty,  tolerance,  snd  human  rights. 
of  which  we  are  the  rortunaie  hriri.  we 
moat  pull  up  with  mlaftlvtm;  vhen  we  can- 
tuiptate  tiM  aneertainty  and  cjften  the  in- 
ailaqiianey,  wttb  which  ti.iH  ^-eat  and  puw- 
arfid  RspuhWii  maala  the  cri«ut  of  uxiay 

Jtcm  w  ara  a  Katlon  or  ro  >re  than  154.- 
Umttless    reviurces    of 
Itartea.  a  form  ot  government 
■WBClied  by  tritlitiun  snd  ez- 
bava   maintained    ovir    basie 
I  still  chart  our  o«  n  o  tirse     Our 
provided   the   big  best 


stMtdarda  of  llvtng  known  to  man.  Inherent 
in  cur  vary  way  of  life  are  moriil  and  spiritual 
valuea  that  raatraln  and  channel  for  human 
welfare  our  unparalleled  economic  accom- 
plishments. 

If  the  founding  fathers  succeeded  In  do- 
ing ao  much  with  ao  little — of  what,  then. 
need  are  be  afraW  What  did  those  55  men 
who  sat  In  Constltuilonai  Convention  164 
years  ago  this  very  day  have  that  this  gen- 
eration hasn't  got? 

Historians  agree  they  were  an  eiception- 
sUy  gifted  body  of  men — each  a  pre<!omi- 
nant  %ure  In  his  commu:;uy  or  in  hij; 
Stale — each  an  expert  tn  the  field  ul  g.  vern- 
mecit.  Wisdom,  devotion  to  duty  and  mtet;- 
rity — such  as  they  possessed  w.  uld  stiind 
us  in  good  stead  today.  They  reail/ed  that 
unbridled  democracy  would  trample  liberty 
to  death.  Just  as  surely  as  ab^ol'utloiiUin 
would  crush  It,  and  sc  they  wisely  shaped  a 
mi<:'dle  course. 

Franklin  expressed  tiieir  attitude  vhe:!  u 
came  his  turn  to  sign  the  Constitution  Hf 
said  be  did  not  entirely  approve  the  dixu- 
ment,  but  he  was  not  sure  he  would  always 
entertain  such  doubts  He  had  olti'u  been 
moved  by  better  information  tt>  change  his 
opinion,  and  he  hoped  that  other  rnenibpr^ 
who  had  objection.'?  would,  with  rum  cl  )ubt 
a  Utile  of  their  own  iniAiiibiiity "  and  to 
manifest  unanimity,  sign  the  ir..stn.i."..f'r.'. 

This  exemplified  the  spirit  of  compr  mtse 
in  which  our  free  In.stitutlons  were  evolved, 
the  willingness  to  accept  less  tht'n  the  full 
me:i»ure  of  our  personal  de.^tres,  conces- 
sion of  part  In  order  that  th**  whole  struc- 
ture may  be  somewhat  advrinced 

If  It  Is  true  that  a  free  society  re.<;ts  on 
agreement  out  of  disaere^fment  thpn,  it  fol- 
lows, that  disagreen^.ent  itself  Is  an  essential 
of  liberty.  Lord  Balfcur  said  that  our  whole 
political  m'lchlr.ery  presupposes  a  people  so 
furdJunentallv  at  one  th-it  they  can  -.i.'eiy 
afford  to  bicker.  It  Is  imp'  ••^.'^ible  tC'  con- 
ceive freemen  holding  coUectiveiy  tc  one 
opinion  on  all  Issues;  such  i.s  the  ve.'-y  .i:i- 
tithesls  of  free  thoutsht.  It  Is  als<  the  essen- 
tial yet  unattainable  objective  of  desp<num. 
and  inevitably  brings  about  Us  downfall. 
John  Stuart  Mill  said  "If  all  mankind,  minus 
one.  were  of  one  opinion,  and  oi.iy  one  per- 
son were  of  contrary  opinion,  m.inku-d  would 
be  no  more  Justified  in  silencing  that  oiie 
person,  than  be.  if  he  had  the  i^jwer  would 
be  justified  In  silencing  mankind  "  Voltaire 
In  his  famoiis  quotation,  put  it  mTe  rer.s€ly 
"I  disapprove  of  what  you  ~ay.  but  1  will  de- 
fend to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it   " 

The  liberties  we  enjoy  rarrv  with  them 
deSnite  obllsatiuni.  The  ohllgntion  n:  tb^ 
rifrlit  to  disagree  Is  that  disa(rr(-*»ment  shnU 
be  founded  in  fact,  framed  with  Intreritv 
^ntl  o*f  devoted — not  V:  self -servLje— buf  to 
tbe  ccKnmon  welfare 

Our  free  way  of  life  1.'?  i  v  >lun»arv  way  .ind 
!t  fTlsta  on  free  trade  in  lde«-;  I's  vtry  te- 
ing  rests  on  mfxleratlon  «:id  to>mi.re  «r.  1 
recofinltlon  of  the  dl^ni'y  of  'lie  Indivirlu-t! 
for  :t  is  only  where  these  prevail  t.^«t  !'.^•>^•7 
of  thought  and  yrnd  snd  act  r<in  i w?  er.l'i'r 
It?  authority  stems  fr'^m  'he  ;w^  ■.ilf  I's 
prore-ses  rarmot  be  rr<'ze  ;  b'r  in'isr  e\  "r  ^f 
(jp*n  to  change  at  '.hf  will  •■':  the  fie  ;  If* 
Aiticle  I  <.-f  the  Cnnstlui'u.n  rf  'h«  «t -te  :.f 
CiJifomla  describen  it  thu~  AA  I'^'.-icil 
p<:  wer  Is  Inherent  In  the  ^le-  pie  Cr  -ti;- 
mfnt  ts  Instituted  f  <r  the  pr't'-cMo-i  wrv.'  aj 
ar.d  benefi'  nt  the  TM^fiple  aiifl  'hev  b!i'.->'  -he 
ri:'ht  to  alter  or  reform  the  f^x::f  wbv.ifvrr 
tre  public  jj  ->d  may  rtH^uIr-  i'    ' 

Tfce  will  of  the  people  C!»n  no  l-.n-^r-  'i'* 
determined  In  town  meetlntjs.  but  m«i: '  V>e 
t»ke  reault  of  a  studied  and  guarded  p-  c.  >.•< 
Otherwise,  liberty  ran  swiftly  det?enfr.ito 
irto  license,  for  people  tn  the  mass  «re  rten 
n-oved  by  Irrpulse  snd  emotion  rnther  than 
b7  reason.  That  calls  for  gr  vemnient  str  nK 
aod  pliant  enough  to  preserve,  aa  Mndlsf  n 
put  tt  "the  rights  of  the  minority  In  sU  i'..5fs 
where  a  majority  are  united  by  a  t'.:i-in  n 
Interest  or  pussiun. ' 


So  the   founding   fathers.   In   their   great 
understanding  of  human   nature,  created  a 

!f prpseiuat  ive  (government  of  checka  and 
balances;  a  federal  republic  of  limited  power, 
dedicated  t<    personal  liberty. 

Our  Nation  has  undergone  many  changes 
j^ince  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution.  Then 
•he  p<:piilatlon  numbered  about  8.500.f)00; 
the  economy  was  basically  agricultural, 
beventv  percent  of  the  people  lived  from  the 
'•oii  How  different  Uxlay.  Now  18  p<!rceut 
I  f  in;r  fxjpu!  *ion  produce  almost  all  the 
1  .<<1  ..nd  fiber  consumed  by  our  154.000,0.0 
;»MiDle  plus  vast  .surpluses  to  meet  the  needs 
i  I  other  n  itions.  With  the  developmeni 
(  •  •:.('  ;:  ;  r;  il  e:.t,  our  population  has 
Itn^ev  rertered  .n  and  about  ^reat  cities 
.^ancards  )i  liviiiK  have  increased  immeas- 
.rably  C  ir  wh  .le  fabric  of  life  is  crjmpU- 
.  jted  by  the  swiit  .md  ever-increasing  tempo 
:  tr.i:i.'{>"rtatuin  and  communication,  and 
!  y  ti  e  constant  shuffling  of  a  hiijhly  keyed 

,:1  ser.sitr.  e  eonomy.  with  Its  concomitant 
'    .  .  U.   ev-   noniic,   ar.d   political  fluctuatior;s 

j»-it,»rs(  !is  axi  im  that  the  best-governed 
people  .'  *'.f  ei.e'  jrverned  still  holds  true 
but  It  I  kt.-^  A  lot  more  gtvernraent  to  meet 
'he  pre,-vt>int-  issues  of  today  than  it  did  in 
hLs  time  And  be<  .nise  ft'ivernnient  Inevi- 
tably fe-  ds  on  lUielf,  and  most  office  holders 
with  human  ;\p;*tite  that  can  be  under- 
stood but  n  >i  always  condoned,  seek  to  re- 
'aiii  aud  even  extend  iheLr  power  and  au 
'h- inty  it  Is  up  U>  those  who  love  liberty 
•  I. a  tx'.  eve  that  the  State  was  created  to 
>erve  n.an- -axid  not  man  the  Stale — to  b<^ 
sure  they  don't  get  more  Ux-al  governraen. 
ia  their  persiuiai  aflairs,  more  State  govern- 
ment In  their  li)cil  affairs,  and  above  ail, 
more  National  G<  vernment  In  all  their  af- 
fairs, than  1.S  abf-nlutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain "a  mor»  terte*  t  union  establish  jiis- 
tlce.  Insure  d  tnestic  tranquillity,  pn  vidJ 
for  the  comrni  o  ueiense.  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  se<:ure  the  blessings  ot  lib- 
erty to  ourselves   and   our   posterity   ' 

In  our  zeal  to  maintain  human  rights  an  i 
protect  mri'irilies.  we  must  not  lose  sl?ht 
'■'i  the  far:  that  majorities  have  rigbts,  uy.\ 
aiid.  stran^f  i.s  it  may  seem,  sometimes  ther 
•■Win  need  -f  sau-^uards  Llnoln  »;ave  this 
warning  lu  tiiui.K  freedom  to  the  slave, 
we  assume  freedom  to  the  free.  "  Thus  para- 
doxical situation  a.ises  out  of  the  very  im- 
mensity of  our  c<juntry.  cur  ciistant 
growth,  our  great  prosperity,  the  diversity 
of  our  origins,  cultures,  pursuits,  and  in- 
terests, and  to  other  factors  As  iiKlividua-j 
our  influence  on  leKUiaticn  is  nil.  therein  re, 
grofupwlse.  we  organii^  to  pr<  t«ct  and  ac- 
vanoe  what  each  o^nicetves  to  be  it^  weliun-. 
"Organized  cooperut; on  is  the  ml*;huetit  en- 
glue  In  the  universe  when  men  lay  hold  cf 
its  power, 
poUtlca:  y 

how  t. .   ■,,:>*    tlieir  weiitht  around  in  these 
United    ••  I'.'s 
No    ., 


i  anonymous  author,  anl 
p:i'.s,-L.:i.'    groups   certainly    know 


..  b.it  that  It  is  proper  and 
■  ;.,  ;..;.:  ,i'co!>s.»r>  lur  a^r'cuiture,  bus.- 
.,•---■.  -•_;,  i.iciit.,  .<:id  ».  tiier  i;roup.<  to  a*: 
coUecUvely  In  order  u.  obtain  equaiity  li 
txeament  ard  to  preveiit  cl.scriminatiou.  btil 
whan  the>  :.  :>li  t;evoiid  such  Je^itanate  -jh- 
^•etives  .o.a  ,,.-.e  thetr  combined  streiu;! 
to  rasi  I.  :  ;  '^ptx.-il  pnvileKCs  that  terd  ic 
throw  ovir  .-<»<.  ;.u  uiechai.iMU  out  of  baiiinca, 
they  unde:;ii.:i.'  ti.e  very  processes  th^t  ,i.i- 
sure  their  lib*  .-ties.  Eternal  vigilnnct-  .s 
not  the  only  price  o:  liberty.  We  must  p^y 
for  that  precious  bv.icn  in  many  ways —in 
our  dally  dolnjja.  m  services  performed  for 
tbe  comxu.>:i  i^ckM.  In  coiuessions  made  to 
bring  harmony  out  of  inharmony  aiid  thus 
maintain  a  bal.aiced  and  Irec  s^riety 

The  confi.ct  between  seli-lntciest  and  the 
rnmon  go. <l -  between  freedom  and  force — 
'  ■.  tween  tli-  v,luntary  and  the  regimented 
way  of  life  i>  -IS  ^Id  as  reiailons  among  men 
nnd  gt>es  t.ick  t..-  the  first  Inat-ince  when 
-..  n  •■  '^:r'  '...*:  r  ^t  i-rnftier  cav»  man  sold  his 
•VI  'kpr  '  r  '.i'-'i  ft'e-'  nelehbor,  by  fnrce  or  by 
•  •■:  -■!  ■  :  ■■  ■  ';'■  :,'■•  >  th  it  he  w  ■ul.,1  be  better 
.1    .i    iir   i\  Oiii.itil  his   iab>-ir  and  his  sub- 
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servlence  for  food  and  shelter.  When  tlm« 
came  to  give  this  relationship  a  name  It  was 
called  slavery.  The  present-day  slickers  re- 
fer to  It  by  the  more  enticing  term  "se- 
curity." 

We  search  vainly  through  recorded  his- 
tory for  a  single  instance  wherein  govern- 
ment, tn  any  form,  has  ever  achieved  abso- 
lute or  lasting  security  for  Us  people.  Our 
pers  nal  experiences — our  common  sense — 
tel:  us  that  security  must  be  built  from 
withm— security  buttressed  by  self-reliance. 
morality  and  faith  and  recocnltJon  of  the 
oblieations  we  owe  our  fellow  men.  Every 
man  ix^rn  of  woman  knows  or  comes  to  know 
both  happiness  and  trouble,  sickness  and 
health,  success  and  failure  and  all  the  other 
conditions  that  comprise  the  gamut  of  hu- 
man exj3*Tlence.  And  none  will  ever  come 
to  know  security  from  cradle  to  grave — or 
freed   m  from  want  and  fear. 

Most  of  us  think  that  catching  phrase 
"freedom  from  want  and  fear"  wa.s  first  used 
to  describe  the  "four  'reedoms."  when  in  fact 
It  predated  that  fervid  speech.  I  quote: 
"We  shall  banish  want.  We  shall  banish 
fear  The  essence  of  national  socialism  Is 
human  welfare.  There  must  be  cheap 
V  Ik-swagen  (automobilesi  for  the  workers  to 
ride  in.  and  broad  autobahns  (highways)  for 
the  vjlkswagen.  National  socialism  Is  the 
revolution  of  the  common  man.  Rooted  in 
the  fuller  life  for  every  German  from  child- 
h  Jd  tn  old  age.  nation.*"!  socialism  means  a 
new  d.iy  of  abundance  at  home,  and  a  l>etter 
world  abroad  "  Who  uttered  those  noble 
words?  An  inspired  National  Socialist — .Adolf 
Hitler,  of  course,  whose  distorted  philosophy 
and  ambitions  brought  Germany  and  half 
the  wirld  to  waste. 

What  makes  people  fall  for  such  high- 
sounding,  sophistical,  cheap  slogans?  Let 
u?  analyze  a  couple.  Karl  Marx  said.  "To 
e.-ch  according  to  his  need;  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability."  That  simply  means 
that  g -jvernment  will  put  its  finger  on  every 
Individual  and  decide  Just  how  much  he 
must  contribute  to  society  and  Just  how 
mucb.  he  will  receive  in  return. 

Reiiiird  the  proclamation  of  the  British 
Labor  Party.  "Fair  shares  for  ail  '  What 
fair  sh.ires.'  W'hat  all-wLse  power  will  evalu- 
ate hem?  Or  will  It  elect  to  disregard  in- 
dividu-i:  contributions,  requirements,  tastes, 
and  capacities  and  feed  us  al!  at  the  same 
public  tri-ugh"' 

Clement  .Attlee.  the  British  Prime  Minister. 
.<;a;d  withm  the  past  2  months,  "Our  s>K:ialist 
m.o'.eniei-.t  is  mt  merely  out  to  change 
things — It  IS  out  to  change  people  "  New 
G'  verrinient  is  going  to  sha^-te  individual 
character  That  rings  of  omnipotence — and 
as  soon  a?  it  succeeri-s  there  will  be  no  further 
need  tor  God.  for  then  man  will  be  made  ia 
the    imaee   of   his   government. 

Lsr.'t  it  about  time  for  the  American  peo- 
ple t^  take  st^ck  of  themselves— to  evaluate 
their  accomplishments,  their  problems,  and 
their  pt.rpcses  reali.^tically,  in  the  hght  of 
experience  and  of  the  proven  verities-?  Saint 
Paul  said:  "Pr.^ve  all  things — h^ld  fast  that 
which  ts  go<  d   ' 

T 'day  The  lines  of  b.Tttie  nre  clearly  drawn. 
The  world  is  divided  into  opposing  idei^logical 
camps — ^jne  committed  to  the  free  way  of 
life — the  other,  the  ccmpulMJry  way.  It  is  a 
ci.infl;ct  betweea  a  tcti^Uy  materialistic 
philosophy  a-id  one  predicated  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  materialism  mu?t  be  guided  and 
controlled  by  moral  hiw.  It  is  a  test  to  deter- 
mine wl.fb.er  free  men  are  fitted  tc  ti'^-vern 
them^e'ves  ,?.r  whether  a  de-<pot.  a  clique  or  a 
rei.it:v(>ly  ni.signiiicani  minoruv  shall  direct 
t:;t  destinies,  of  mankind,  it  is  not  a  new 
c...i.:'.;c;.  tiicugh  it  has  as.-umed  many  dif- 
ferent forms  throughout  tbe  age.-;. 

Th('=e  who  think  the  clash  of  iiens  and 
interests  between  free  government  and  com- 
munism is  of  recent  origin,  should  read  the 
prophetic  words  cf  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  a 
Frencii  liberal  politicmn  and  tuithor,  who 
wrote  cvt-r   !20  yea.rs  ago  when  America  was 


an  adolescent,  sprawling  agricultural  nation, 
and  Russia  a  mighty  semi -barbarous  des- 
potism; 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  in  the  world,  which  started  from  dif- 
ferent points,  but  seem  to  tend  towards  the 
same  end.  I  allude  to  tbe  Russians  and  tbe 
Americans.  Both  of  them  have  grown  up 
unnoticed:  and  while  tbe  attention  of  man- 
kind was  directed  elsewhere,  they  have  sud- 
denly placed  themselves  In  the  front  rank 
among  the  nations.     •     •     • 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  they  have 
only  to  maiiit&in  their  power;  but  these  are 
still  in  the  act  of  growth.  All  the  others 
have  stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with 
extreme  difficulty;  these  alone  are  proceed- 
ing with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  perceived.  The 
American  struggles  against  the  obstacles 
that  nattire  opposes  to  him:  the  adversaries 
of  the  Russian  are  men.  The  former  com- 
bats the  wilderness  and  savage  life;  the  lat- 
ter, civilization  with  all  Its  arms.  The  con- 
quests of  the  American  are  therefore  gained 
by  the  plowshare;  those  of  the  Russian  by 
the  sword.  The  Anglo-American  relies  upon 
personal  interest  to  accomplish  his  ends  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  ungulded  strength 
and  common  sense  of  the  people;  the  Rus- 
sian centers  all  the  authority  of  society  In  a 
single  arm.  The  principal  Instrument  of  the 
former  is  liberty;  of  the  latter  servitude. 
Thetr  starting  point  is  different  and  their 
courses  are  not  the  same;  yet  each  of  them 
seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe  " 

It  was  the  same  de  Tocquevilie  who  siild. 
"Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but 
libeny  cannot." 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken.  America 
must  have  faith — faith  In  the  divine  provi- 
dence that  shapes  our  ends,  faith  In  our  free 
way  of  life,  faith  ^n  our  destiny,  faith  in  our- 
selves. 

Let  us  free  ourselves  of  all  cheap  slogans 
and  foreign  isms,  and  returning  to  our  Amer- 
ica.n  tradition  be  guided  by  those  funda- 
mental principles  which  have  been  for  our 
country,  through  all  the  years,  even  when  in 
the  wilderness  of  war  and  of  depression,  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night. 

Let  lis  seek  leaders  in  whom  we  can  have 
faith — leaders  with  everyday  probity  and 
with  Intellectual  Integrity,  with  vision  tem- 
pered by  knowledge  and  common  sense,  with 
btArning  patriotism  that  rises  above  politi- 
cal considerations,  with  conviction  that 
holds  fast  to  principle  yet  recognized  the  es- 
sentiality of  concordta  discors — agreement 
out  of  disagreement — in  a  free  society.  Such 
potential  leadership  exists,  for  in  this  great 
land,  the  spirit  of  Washington  and  of  Lin- 
coln persists  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

He  leads  us  still.    O'er  chasms  yet  unspanned 

Our  piathway  lies;  the  work  is  but  begvm; 
But  we  shall  do  our  part  and  leave  our  land 

The   mightier  for  noble   battles   won. 
Here  truth     lust  triumph,  honor  must  pre- 
vail; 
The  Nation  Lincoln  died  for  cannot  fail  I 


SuspensioB  of  DeliTeries  of  Fresh  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 
IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10,  1951 

Mr  BRICKER.  Blr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkccro  a  mem- 
orandum from  Earl  C.  Gibbs.  of  Cleve- 


land, Ohio,  a  large  iiidepeodent  meat 
packer,  and  also  a  press  release  issued  by 
him,  in  regard  to  the  suspention  by  his 
fii-m  of  deliveries  of  fresh  beef,  and  thus 
the  cessation  by  his  firm  of  the  meat- 
packing business,  because  of  the  OPS 
regulations.  The  memorandum  to  which 
I  refer  is  a  notice  vhich  that  firm  has 
sent  to  all  its  customers  in  its  territory. 

The  Oibbs  firm  is  the  oldest  meat- 
packing establishment  in  Cleveland. 
Its  noi-mal  distribution  amounts  to  from 
400,000  to  500,000  pounds  of  fresh  beef 
a  week. 

The  memorandum  and  the  press  re- 
lease bring  very  forcibly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  some  of  the  confusion 
which  is  resulting  because  of  imprac- 
tical rules  and  regxilations  issued  by  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Stabilization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum and  press  release  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors,  as  follows: 

SwrmoMM  8.  1B51. 
To  Our  Customers 

Effective  Monday,  September  10,  1951,  de- 
liveries of  fresh  oeef  wUl  be  terminated  until 
some  relief  is  granted  by  OPS  for  beef 
slaughterers.  We  have  vtrj  reluctantly  taken 
this  step  and  this  Is  the  first  time  in  tbe  40 
years  of  our  company's  existence  that  our 
custconers  will  cot  be  able  to  get  normal  de- 
liveries of  beef  but  after  careful  consider  a - 
tion  of  all  the  facts  we  find  that  this  step  ia 
necessary  because  It  la  impossible  for  us  to 
contmue  to  serve  our  customera'  beef  re- 
quirements in  anywhere  near  a  normal  man- 
ner. We  have  worked  diligently  and  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  attempt  to  find  a  way 
to  continue  and  have  been  told  that  some 
price  relief  was  to  be  forthcoming  from  OPS 
for  a  number  of  weeks.  Until  some  relief  is 
granted  It  will  be  Impoaeible  for  xis  to  operate. 

Sincerely, 

Eael  C.  Oibbs, 

P-esident.  Earl  C.  Gibb5.  Ine  ,  3378 
West  Sixty-fifth  Street,  CleveUind, 
Ohio. 

Pkess  Rzujisx  poa  Immksuti   Rixiask   roa 

SXPmCBEX   10.    1951,  BT    E;4BL  C.   GXBBB.   INC., 

3378  West  StrrT-niTH  Stiext,  CucvELSifs, 
Ohio 

Earl  C.  Gibbs.  Inc.,  today  suspended  deliv- 
eries of  fresh  beef  for  the  first  time  in  its 
40  years  of  existence  to  all  of  Its  customers. 
This  includes  about  eOO  retail  stores  in  great- 
er Cleveland. 

We  normally  distribute  four  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  frech  beef  each 
week  to  retail  stores  in  greater  Cleveland. 
We  have  reluctantly  taken  this  step  because 
of  the  inconvenience  that  It  will  cause  to  our 
customers  and  In  ttim  the  inconvenience  to 
the  consuming  public  served  by  our  cua- 
t-oniers. 

But  after  careful  consideration  of  a.l  the 
facts  we  find  it  Impossible  to  continue  our 
operation  until  some  workable  program  is  aet 
forth  by  OPS.  OPS  has  acknowledged  the 
fact  that  relief  Is  necessary  for  these  beef 
slaughterers  to  operate  and  has  promised  re- 
lief for  a  number  of  weeks.  This  relief  has 
not  been  forthcoming  and  we  do  not  find  It 
possible  to  continue  unless  we  engage  in 
some  manner  of  Federal  price  evasion.  Tliia 
we  will  not  CO. 

The  reason  that  the  price  squeeze  has  de- 
veloped for  beef  slaughterers  isi  The  price 
Of  fresh  beef  was  established  at  .\  fixed  level 
by  OPS  and  In  establishing  the  level  of  beef 
prices  a  celling  price  waa  also  established 
on  hides  and  tallow  which  la  a  slaughtering 
byproduct.  Hides  and  taliow  are  now  selling 
below  the  prices  fixed  by  OPS.  This  reduc- 
tion in  these  Items  amounts  to  mOre  than 
the  profit  aJlow«i  by  OP3  for  tlie  slaughter 
of  a  beef  animal. 
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TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAL  KF.CORD 


miKwaiow  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  CAismminx 

nr  THK  SJOf  ATI  OF  THE  insTTED  STATES 

Mondmw.  Sevtember  10.  1951 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Presidfnt.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  Uie  Record  an  article 
entitled  -Controls  Confusion  Con- 
founded." written  by  Royce  Brier,  and 
publtsbcd  In  the  column  entitled  "This 
World  Today."  In  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  August  23.  1951 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrcotn, 
as  follows: 

This  WoatD  Today 
(By  Royc«  Brier  i 

C(U«TBOLS    OOHTXrSZOS    CONIXJUKBED 

One  of  Um  nMttancboly  &cp«cts  of  lix  con- 
tiola  iMue  In  tbe  United  Sta:es  Is  tbat  we. 
tUc  caneuioBn.  are  compelled  to  llsifu  to 
tucta  itrrmut  nona^n**  atxjut  it  Iroax  the 
control  boys  In  WacHlcgton 

It  Isn't,  and  never  h»t  t>eeQ.  an  tutelli- 
gei^t  devlc*  for  regulating  the  American 
economy  during  an  InOaiionary  trend.  It 
is  a  deTioe  for  aocumulatLng  what  poUtlcal 
capital  may  be  lying  around,  and  lor  re- 
suming, bdilnd  tbe  mask  of  an  emergency. 
UiQse  Ti»imTatt<i"P*  of  a  tree  economy  wixlcb 
were  tbs  natural  recourse  of  a  nation  at  war. 
but  were  rvjwrted  by  the  people  a«  a  nuisance 
wad  a  tracdam^  destroying  impertinence 
wb«n  tb«  war  was  ended. 

All  controls  which  go  beyond  simple  regu- 
lation fjulgnsil  to  ptx>tect  the  public  wel- 
fare fttHn  economic  abiises  are  steps  to  a 
aoetaUst  eoOactlTlsm.  and  th.3se  who  advo- 
cat*  tbem  outalds  warfare  tr*  quite  aware 
of  this  and  are  intrlnsicaUy  ooUectlvists. 
thOQ^  th«y  piously  deny  It  and  conceal 
tbelr  true  alnaa  with  learned  talk  of  tech- 
m^ogy,  change,  and  necessity  The  controls 
people  swarm  Washington  and  the  regional 
oflecs  nkc  esettcd  be«8.  and  they  multiply 
by  the  tbooaands  when  the  season  is  on. 
and  there  Isnt  a  rookie  steno^spher  among 
tham  but  wUl  give  you  the  technology- 
changa-nseaaalty  Ungo  If  the  t-ubject  is 
broaght  up. 

Hoc  all  thoae  raalgned  to  controls,  as  many 
Congressmen  and  businessmen  are.  are  col- 
IsctlTlsta.  but  they  are  confused  by  distor- 
tloos  at  the  prtee  stracture.  and  stami>eded 
by  the  )ab-hoktt!^  oollectlvist  horde  which 
Oban  thsm  eontrals  ■•  an  opUte  guaranteed 
to  kill  thaw  pain. 

Tba  oaoal  eaaual  comparstire  itudy.  how- 
aear.  of  eontrols  as  practiced  and  advocated 
tn  the  United  States  reveals  them  as  an  early 
ali^ii  at  what  has  now  been  reached  by 
BrtUah  aodaltsm.  bringing  on  a  pattern  of 
affOffH>in*f  activity  so  sluggish  and  to  creaking 
Wttli  buraaucrailc  tnirdens  as  virtually  to 
pasalyas  the  British  people  historically. 
Any  dlScrccoa  is  quantitative,  not  quailta- 
Ptascnt  American  controls  are  a  first 
,  opanly  advocated  controls  are  halfway. 
bacaty  concealed  purposes  of  the  Waah- 
ooatroUars  are  all  the  way  to  th« 
BlUaii  syaiam.  And  the  BrUl«h  system  ba» 
■BtAara  to  go  but  back  to  s  reasonably  free 
agBBOHif.  or  forward  to  more  eonuoli  until 
M^  jMBgdMaa  for  all  practical   purpceas  tha 

0riM4  MHXlBt  sodttias. 

^  gRg  iHMk  to  the   nonsense    (and   tba 
'    Dftcn  people,  with  Mr.  Tru- 

I  spofcesman,  but  many  baea 

tba  Piesidsnt  can  be.  tiave  a 
bombarded  with  it  for 


■sTcral  years,  and  It  never  chances  Pr!rr<» 
are  high.  Give  them  ci^ntro'.s  and  tb^-y  !l 
stop  the  tnflallor. 

So  they  got  some  controls  T^iea  thpv  e  • 
an  anxiety  neurrwls  as  to  hrw  wr  c1  tik^  th.-m 
9o  they  resorted  to  expe<llen.y  hi  ai^;  ;%:t.  • 
them.  ^^.Tien  thev  rtid  appU-  them,  a?  '.-.  '*>• 
case  of  Tncat  noth'.ns  speclai  harr- !'fri 
Some  meat  went  up  and  w-me  down  •*-." 
sversce  went  up  »  trlflf  Then  thov  ^a'.'I 
meat  would  have  eone  up  far  n-.ore  wi"vr 
cnnlroJs.  .'SO  give  u.s  mere  controls  a:i(i  we'll 
brmR  U  down  But  the  houf-f'v-U^  w!i  '^  no 
idiot,  saw  that  this  wn.<  sweef  talt,  -'.mi  the 
Concrew.  which  doesn't  o  m  f-^r  trv.:;;;  to 
foe!  the  hou<iewl.'e  wnvild:/'  jivp  thfm  more 
controls  This  wa-s  a  horrible  -^et-back.  and 
Mr  Truman  arKl  Mr  D1S«;>  were  b  th  In- 
dignant, and  everybody  «.<  \rre' kI  .ir  \i;d  to 
make  speeches,  savi;;.;  Y  u,  .l  b*'  rry. 
TOUT  I  be  .eorrv  " 

Another  part  rt  the  "jT  rv  .s  x^  i»  The  i--,n. 
t.-ols  people  know  •.:-..'.'*l'.:h.v  wn.i:'s  t:<  ,•■,-  '  ■ 
haopen  In  ,th«  American  er.  ivinic  fu'.ure 
If  the  people  a.iC  the  C:.mere.-.s  dtnVl  tri.-. t. 
them  whatever  controi  powers  they  a^k  n«ht 
now — today.  It's  runaway  tnflalion  .\nd 
they  sav,  if  ycu  don  t  do  it.  v*  hy  pilate-'.ikp, 
we  wash  our  uands 

This  IS  nonsense  beca-,:?*  t::fa:!ib:e  prvdic- 
tton  ia  always  njnsen.s^e  An  Inrelluent 
economy,  a  point?  sc<:ieiy,  cmnot  be  predi- 
cated on  inlaillble  prediction.  especUl!-'  t.^e 
infallible  pred;ctiun  of  ^ome  deputy  .<»cl:nln:=- 
trator  of  scmethiue  addressing  a  lunihe<:n 
ciub. 

All  this  Is  juft  c.D:ie:tf.  i.'^t  beehive  '.v  rk 
and  it's  using  ypur  ecoi.nmy  f-^r  a  po'^is  1 
football,  too.  Mr  Trrman  and  h:s  p'rn- 
are  not  alone  respon.,lhle  Mnnv  harvesters 
sec  hay  m  contmls  The  PreMdent  has  been 
mulhnK  over  how  to  ^et  more  controls  than 
the  modified  law  already  eave  hlnv  caii:  t; 
the  twys  In  for  sessions  S<t  he  camt-  up 
loursday  with  a  s;>eclal  me.ssacp  seeklr.ii;  -e- 
peaJ  of  three  sections  ol  the  C'^ntr^l  l.iw  ho 
do^mt  like. 

In  what  the  dispatch  cailed  a  sur;  r;«e 
move.  Republican  Serators  FrRGrsov  Nix  v, 
and  WcuKXX  introduced  a  olll  to  (?raiit  ^ho 
President's  request  They  explsinrd  they 
believed  the  President  waf,  plavtiiK  pt):'.»;cs 
with  controls,  so  they  would  e;vB  him  what 
he  wants,  and  thus  the  almm.stKitit  a  \v.!l 
have  to  take  the  blame  if  controls  fral 

It  Is  submitted  here  that  this  dubi<  usly 
plays  {XJlltlcs  to  ccunT.er  dubious  pol.'ical 
playing,  and  it  is  further  submitted  •.:-.:;: 
your  economy,  which  means  a  hat  y  )u  e.u, 
wear.  own.  and  earn  deierves  more  re?P'.  :  .-i- 
ble  treatment  than  a  frantic  enae*v>  r  l.  pre- 
fix blame  for  some  economic  di.asur  Anich 
ha-  not  yet  occurred. 


The  Flood  in  Kansas 


rnpo.tn-.i'.d  biii.  My  rea.<ons  for  so  doiiis: 
co'iid'nct  have  been  better  summarized 

ti.a:i  '.r.  U'.t'  re.?clution  adopted  by  the 
J.'.'..,;  ,;.,,,,  chapt»:T  of  the  Veteran.s  of 
Fi  rru;n  Wars,  and  I  a.^k  unanimous,  con- 
.-«r.t  t:i:ii,  ihi.s  resolution  be  inserted  m 
the  A'^'peMdi.x  of  the  Record. 

There  beini'  no  objection,  the  lesoiu- 
t;.',r.  n.v,  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
KE'  o:iD,  .i.>  lollcws . 

Caai-  Gill   Post,   vo    3C18. 

VrrvR.\Ns  OF  ffREicN  Wars, 

Frrdon:a.  Kari^. 
Be  it  rtsolvr-d  b^  Cnrl  L  GUi  Post,  No.  lOfS, 
VVfcrau.<  of  Frre:c}-i  Warn  oj  Fredoma.  Kans  . 
1\\  ::  K  .:  -.IS  .t!.d  her  nelKhborlnz  States 
have  jubt  teUiTrred  the  most  dcvastn'lng 
Hoods  that  have  been  recorded  In  any  sectlcn 
of  this  Nation  at  any  time;  and 

That  this  fJocKl  damage  Is  still  beyond 
comprehension  in  the  lestructton  of  high- 
ways, bridge?,  bu?inea5  "buildings,  railway.?. 
virilities  and  per.vjnal  ejects  of  the  flo  d 
vtctinu  but  tl-.at  ;hts  dan^age  can  be  e:<5lly 
assessed  at  this  time  as  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  war  riamwe  to  t!.e  European  areas 
during  World  V.'ar  II:  and 

That  this  Gcvernment  has  been  dealing 
out  bill!  )n<;  of  riollars  in  grants  to  war 
s'tr'.cken  ar!-,  s  of  Furnpe  and  has  under  pro- 
p.,sal  r  w  ri.-idltlonal  bUUons  tor  this  same 
purpi-"     :,    ■.!■• 

c'ari  L  Giil  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  tTnited  States  of  America,  calls 
upon  the  confresElonal  delegation  <  f  the 
State  of  Kans.-vs  'o  demand  from  their  col- 
leagues In  the  Hnuse  and  Senate,  that  no 
more  aid  to  Europe  te  v>  :ed  except  that  an 
amount  equal  to  such  proposed  aid  .^hall  be 
autoraattcallv  appnjpriated  In  m  )ney  and 
goods  to  the  flood  stricken  are:\s  cf  the 
Mtdfile  West 

Carl  L  GUI  Post.  No.  3018.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wai's.  Fredonla,  Kans  ,  Is  net  ccn- 
demnine  aid  to  M.ifTerers  In  Europe  but  be- 
lieving tb.u'  rharitv  begins  at  home  and  thflt 
these  {!■.•  a  'o.ifferers  of  this  area  of  the  Mid- 
dle We.st  ha-e  supported  the  aid  to  Eurr,pe 
in  ye^rs  past  with  their  tax  dollars,  have 
r.'w  th»  right  to  expect  first  c-ill  from  a 
spendthrift  administration  In  this.  th:ir 
hour  of  need  and  Carl  L.  Gil!  Post,  No  3013. 
Veterans  of  F  reisn  Wars.  United  States  of 
.\merlca.  Frcdonn.  Kans.  tenders  this  reso- 
lution to  each  member  of  the  congresflonal 
delei'aM  )\\  from  Kansa.s  with  the  request  for 
their  re:,  lu  c  tislderallon  of  the  action 
requestf'd. 

Carl  L.  Gill  Post.   No    3018. 
V'rTFRANs  or  Foreign  W^rs. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OK 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  K.^.vs  ■  3 

IN  THE   SENATE  OP  THF   T.-MTTD   .sTXTrJ 

Monday.  September  10.  1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEX.  Mr  F:e  ident  in 
July  of  this  year  my  Stale  of  Kan.sa:s  and 
the  States  of  Missouri  aiid  Oklah  ma 
suffered  what  is  the  mobt  deva.sl.'.t  ;o: 
flood  m  their  history.  The  loss  in  mui.ty 
will  mount  10  the  biliion  mark 

The  loss  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
homes  and  possessions,  accumulated 
often  orer  the  period  of  a  lifetime,  can- 
not be  calculated. 

On  August  31  I  voted,  with  four  of  my 
coUeacues,  acainst  the  tremendous  Eu- 


Lincoln's  Handlini;  of  Peace  Confercn:e 
Otters  Lesson  for  Korean  Negrtia- 
tions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

LN    liiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsday.  Amjust  9.  1951 

Mr  SHAFZR.  Mr.  Speaker,  mention 
l.n.'-  recently  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
while  the  Korean  truce  talks  had  la-^ted 
GO  d.iys  when  they  were  .su.spended  by 
the  Communists,  it  took  only  5  days  to 
secure  a  cease-fire  ending  World  War 
I  and  only  2  and  4  days,  respectively,  to 
i;a.!i  a  cease-lire  in  the  European  and 
Paciiic  phases  of  World  War  11. 
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Much  more  to  the  point,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  the  fact  that  it  required  only  4 
hours  to  determine  that  peace  negotia- 
tions designed  to  end  the  American  Civil 
War  were  premature  and  nonproductive. 

These  historic  negotiations,  in  which 
President  Lincoln  personally  partici- 
pated, were  held  aboard  a  Union  trans- 
port at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  February 
3.  1865.  Any  comparison  of  these  ne- 
gotiations with  those  at  Kaesong  must, 
of  course,  take  into  account  one  im- 
portant difference.  Both  sides  in  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference  were  repre- 
.'iented  by  reasonable  men,  by  men  of 
honor,  sincerity,  and  integrity.  Even  so, 
I  believe  the  present  administration 
could  have  profited — and  might  still 
profit— by  the  example  set  by  President 
Lincoln  in  those  proceedings  86  years 
ago. 

The  meeting  at  Hampton  Roads  was 
attended  by  President  Lincoln  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Seward,  for  the  Union, 
and  by  Vice  President  Alexander 
Stephens  and  two  other  representatives 
of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the  result  of 
a  volunteer  peace  move  initiated  by  the 
venerable  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Maryland. 
Blair,  in  January  1865.  secured  Lincoln's 
permission  to  visit  President  JelTerson 
Davis.  Blair  had  the  dream  that  the 
North  and  South  might  agree  to  suspend 
their  war  to  launch  a  joint  expeditionary 
force  to  drive  the  French  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon's  stooge,  Maximilian,  off  the 
Mexican  throne.  This  project  did  not 
have  Lincoln's  endorsement,  but  he  had 
no  objection  to  Blair's  meeting  the  Con- 
federate President. 

Blair  brought  back  a  letter  from  Davis 
stating  that  he — Davis — was  willing  to 
send  commissioners  to  discuss  restora- 
tion of  peace  "between  the  two  coun- 
tries." Lincoln  then  gave  Blair  a  letter 
saying  he  was  willing  to  receive  southern 
representatives  to  confer  informally 
"with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the 
people  of  our  one  common  country." 
The  issue  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Union 
reflected  in  the  wording  of  those  two  let- 
ters became  the  point  on  which  the  nego- 
tiations collapsed.  Nevertheless.  Lincoln 
and  Seward  did  meet  with  the  southern 
representatives  in  a  historic  4-hour  con- 
ference, details  of  which  Lincoln  later 
reported,  with  full  documentation,  to  the 
Coniiress — in  itself  a  precedent  which 
the  present  administration  would  do  well 
to  note. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  this 
conference  which.  I  believe,  offer  a  time- 
ly lesson  for  present  or  future  American 
nesiotiations  in  Korea: 

First.  The  Hampton  Roads  confer- 
ence was  held  at  a  location  designated 
by  President  Lincoln,  within  Union  ter- 
ritory. 

Second.  Lincoln,  in  advance  of  the 
conference,  wired  General  Grant,  top 
Union  commander: 

Let  nothing  which  is  transpiring  change, 
hinder,  or  delay  your  military  movemeuts 
or  plans. 

There  was  no  let-up  or.  the  enemy. 

Third.  Lincoln  dramatically  proved 
his  desire  for  peace  by  his  personal  par- 
ticipation in  the  conference — but  there 
was  no  di'=;play  of  overcageme-s  which 
would  weaken  his  position  or  suggest  a 


willingness  to  compromise  or  appease 
for  the  sake  of  peace  At  the  outset, 
Lincoln  made  it  clear  that  "restoration 
of  the  national  authority  throughout  all 
of  the  States"  and  atxjlition  of  slavery 
were  absolute  requirements  for  ptace 
and  were  matters  not  subject  to  di.'icus- 
sion.  debate,  negotiation,  or  compromise. 

Fourth.  Finally,  Lincoln  flatly  re- 
jected any  propo-sal  for  a  truce  of  cea-se- 
fire  prior  to  acceptance  of  these  basic 
terms.  He  spurned  the  idea  of  the  Mex- 
ican undertaking  as  the  basis  for  a  pos- 
sible future  agreement  to  reunion. 
Agreement  to  reunion,  he  insisted,  must 
come  before  peace  or  anything  else. 

The  conference  itself  was  conducted 
by  both  sides  in  an  amicable,  reasonable, 
and  courteous  atmosphere.  Lincoln's 
firmness  permitted  no  misunderstand- 
ing. He  stopped  every  shrewd  effort  to 
get  a  foot  in  the  door  so  far  as  com- 
promise was  concerned.  He  made  it 
clear  that  so  far  as  basic  principles  were 
concerned  there  was,  in  MacArthur's 
recent  phrase,  "no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory." It  took  only  4  hours  to  agree 
that  there  was  not  and  could  not  be 
agreement.  The  victory  came  less  than 
3  months  later — by  force  of  arms. 

How  desperately  the  United  States 
needs  the  same  Lincoln  clarity,  firmness 
and  hard-headed  good  sense  in  dealing 
with  today's  ruthless  and  unscrupulous 
enemies. 


Cocke  Defends  Lefioa's  Actinties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  AIUZOJNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1951 

lir.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Cocke  Defends  Legion's  Activi- 
ties," written  by  Erie  Cocke.  Jr..  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  substituting  for  Drew  Pearson  in 
writing  the  column  entitled  "The  Wash- 
ington Merry -Go-Round,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  as  follows: 

The  W.1SHIKGTON  Mkert-Go-Rocnd 

COCKI  DEFENDS  LEGION'S  ACTIVITIES 

I  While  Drew  Pearsoa  is  on  a  brief  vacation, 
the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round  Is  l>elng 
written  by  distinguished  guest  columnlsta. 
Today's  is  Erie  Cocke,  Jr.,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion.) 

It's  very  seldom  the  American  Legion  gets 
the  chance  to  tell  Its  side  of  the  story— the 
side  some  folks  don't  bother  to  determine. 

PKESSUKE  CROUP,  WAJLMONGEKS.  TKEASUBY 
RAtDEBS.  HOODLUMS 

We've  been  called  all  those  names  in  our 
33  years.  But.  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say, 
"Lets  look  at  the  record." 

Pressure  group?  To  this  one  we  plead 
gMilty — all  4.000.000  legionnaires  and  aiuli- 
larians.  We  presstired  into  being  the  spend- 
ing of  t87,l65.75»  18.  raised  br  uur  own  ef- 
forts, to  help  the  Nation's  needy  chUdren. 

We  organized  more  than  16.500  junior 
basetiali  tounu — teams  that  gave  supervised 


recreation  with  citizenship  training  for  more 
than  a  mUUun  teen-age  boys  every  summer. 

We  sponsored  nearly  4.000  Boy  Scout 
trxxips. 

We  created  a  Boys'  State  program  through 
IS.OOU  selected  high-school  students  who 
learn  by  doUig  the  way  oiu-  Government  op- 
erates. 

We  conduct  an  annual  national  oratorical 
contest  In  which  350.000  high-school  stu- 
dents write  essfiys  on  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  ol  Rights. 

PtESSVKE  rOE   DETENSE 

Sure,  we're  a  pressure  group.  Pressure 
agaii^st  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  vacationing  Di'ew  Pearson  will  know 
what  li  means  to  be  called  a  pressure  group- 
1st.  Throughout  the  years  his  pressure  has 
caused  lear  and  consternation  In  Fascist  and 
Communist  circles,  and  today  his  friendship 
balloons  are  piercing  the  Iron  curtain  In 
Czpchoslovakia.  into  the  very  heart  of  com- 
munism. 

Warmongers? 

No.  but  like  our  great  Secretary  of  Defense. 
George  C.  Marshall,  we  admit  preKsurlzlng  for 
preparedness.  We  authored  the  universal 
military  trainmg  bill  and  hope  to  see  a 
thoroughly  Integrated  program  become  law 
before  another  year  has  passed.  Of  course, 
the  Kremlin  has  its  own  slant  on  "warmon- 
gering" and  we  are  proud  to  be  No.  1  on  their 
warmonger  list. 

The  American  Legion  has  been  a  great  and 
constant  force,  at  home  and  abroad,  (c«' 
Godlinesa,  for  Christian  phllosophlec,  for 
moral  backbone  and  for  civic  virtue.  Per- 
haps some  people  call  that  warmongering. 

It  was  the  American  Legion  that  brought 
to  attention  Conununist  Inflitratlon  Into  our 
labor  unions  and  farmer  guilds.  We  exposed 
the  Communist  infiltration  in  our  legal  pro- 
fession and  in  our  courts.  It  was  the  Legion 
that  exposed  the  way  Communist  teachers 
infiltrated  our  schools,  and  we  formed  neigh- 
borhood groups  of  vigilant  parents  to  defeat 
the  Communist  Klddie-Klubs. 

FIGHT  COMMCrNISM 

It  was  a  commander  of  one  of  the  17330 
Legion  poets  who  started  the  longshoremen's 
refusal  to  load  en-  unload  Communists'  shlpi 
of  suppUes  bound  for  Communist  troop*. 

Yes,  we  have  fought  communism  wltb 
every  means  at  cur  command  and  we  Inteod 
to  continue  fighting  it  \mtil  It  no  longer 
menaces  the  free  world  we  live  In. 

For  tnat  we  have  been  cailed  warmnngen. 

Ti-easury  raiders?  No,  but  we  do  demand 
that  wounded  and  disabled  service  men  and 
women  get  fair  treatment.  We  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  GI  blU  of  rights,  which  has  pro- 
vided higher  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing for  7.500,000  veterans  of  World  War  II,  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  education  in  history. 

Pair  compensation  for  war  wounds  has  al- 
ways t>een  our  demand  Hospitalization  and 
domiciliary  care,  yes  But  in  all  fairness,  la 
that  Treasury  raldUig  / 

Hoodlums?  There  never  has  been  a  city 
that  tioused  our  national  convention  that 
has  not  asked  us  back  again.  Miami,  our 
host  city  tills  year,  htus  invited  us  to  make 
Mliimi  the  perennial  convention  city  and  ac- 
cording to  their  edltcMlal  writers  and  thoae 
of  other  cities.  American  Legionnaires  are 
the  best  behaved  of  any  national  convention. 

And  wby  not?  After  all,  the  American 
Legion  is  America.  Certainly  no  one  else  lias 
a  finer  cross-section  of  citizens  sis  members. 
We  are  proud  of  our  membership  comprising 
the  President.  25  State  Governors,  55  United 
States  Seniitors.  and  237  Representatives. 
Along  with  them  we  have  members  in  about 
every  category  known  to  our  country. 

THE  CAST  XESTS 

Thrice  we  have  l>een  called  upon  to  defeud 
our  country  in  war.  Thrice  we  have  giv'a 
America  victory.  Ihrlce  moie  shall  ««  do 
the  same  If  nece^ary 
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Wt  m  praDd  tbat  tn  the  put  2  jfn  «« 
1MT«  ooDeeted  sad  dlatr1t>«t«d  man  than  10.- 
000.000  toy — <n»tTlbutwJ  them  to  th«  un<J«r- 
prlTllegcd  tbiktamn  of  Kurcpe  and  the  P«clftc. 

W«  4re  pnxBd  tbat  tt  vm  Legionnaire  Pwr- 
aoa  wbo  aided  tbe  Amertcan  Legton  In  get. 
ting  thto  program  tmder  way.  We  are  proud 
thMt  It  waa  be  and  our  past  national  com- 
mander. Oeorge  Craig,  who  originated  this 
prograai. 

Thafa  the  American  Legion  many  do  not 
know.  That's  the  Annerlcan  Leglcn  that  haa 
been  tailed  aU  Uxiae  epitbeta  o»er  the  years. 

niurn  group?  Treaaury  raiders''  War- 
monfcera?    Hoodlunu? 

We  r«at  our 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  oiKO 

Of  THK  SBNATI  OF  TES  UNMEO  STATES 

Twesdaw,  September  It,  If 51 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobb  an 
addres  on  tlie  subject  Horse  Sense  and 
Booestj  In  CtoTemmcnt,  delivered  liy 
me  in  Rockland,  Maine,  on  Au«:ust  22. 
1951. 

Ttiere  beliiv  oo  objection,  the  address 
was  ofttered  (o  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

It  !•  aiwmfu  a  plaaaure  for  me  to  come  to 
II^Hpm  I  1^  ftnd  the  aummo  here  aome- 
whal  nan  pjeaaaat  than  the  winter,  how- 
ever, because  the  last  time  I  vlalted  your 
State  we  had  to  come  down  In  the  snow  on 
the  KMincbee  Ktrmr  when  the  State  airplane 
^lfT*'*M  It  eould  no  longer  continue  to  fly. 

1  vai  glad  to  Moept  an  Inviution  to  maice 
•  B^mblleao  ipoach  in  Maine  at  thla  time. 
hecaiH*  wtiat  w  need  more  than  anything 
fif—  In  Ouewn— ent  tn  Washington  la  a  re- 
tm  to  UaoM  Ttrtuea  of  thrift  and  honesty 
•nd  truUi  and  boree  aenae  which  have  char- 
actertaed  tb*  iwlrWnri  of  Maine  since  the 
daya  at  the  BcpubUc.  There  nerer 
m  ttaM  when  tboae  rlrtuaa  were  more 

ledad  In  QoTOTuneat. 

ttlB  always  a  pleasure  to  be  aoaociated  with 
vy  old  trtn»d  and  elaeamate.  Owkn  BbkW' 
■na.  wko  baa  battled  for  aound  prln^plea 
m  WtUba^gUm  nam  tar  a  great  many  yeara. 
I  bava  aDjeyatf  my  aaaoclatkm  with  your 
jnntar  ninafor  Maaautrr  Caaaa  Sicith. 
8ba  baa  veil  lapreaented  the  people  at  Maine 
ta  bar  uaialatrnT  votes  for  economy  In  Oot- 
ernment.  and  against  thoae  preaaure  bloca — 
wbaCbea  tn  the  Ockl  of  labor  or  bustneaa  or 
agrtcultiaa  wbo  aometlmea  aeek  more  for 
tbelr  ova  special  Intereat  than  they  are  en- 
ttttsd  to  In  an  economy  baaed  on  equality 
and  Juattea.  I  portleularly  appreciated  bar 
{ataai  the  attampt  to  repnl  the  Taf  t- 
la«. 

li  la  aemlor   today,  and  Ows« 
I  have  to  exptain  o«r  abaance 
by  pointing  oat  that  we 
to  expect  that  tbe  Congreaa 
be  adjownad  by  tbls  date 
Aad  we  would  have  adjomad 
be  breakdown  of  tbe  D«noerattc 
;  a  paitj.  and  the  oom^tfala  abaenca 
Qf  a  li^rtaMia  ptva.    Tbera  la  a  good  deal  at 
about  dlScrcncea  among  the  Be- 
I  can  only  aay  that  I  feel  eoo- 
I  Ite  BnwiTiltfaiM  la  lOtt  vUl  fra- 
il Vattad  troBt.    Ttay  can  be  aaafly 
I  tbey  agree  on  oertala  fsa- 
___     prlaciplea     of     goeemaaent— ^hi 
atfMiiiiatratlon.  on  prcsreaa  throtigh 
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more  Individual  and  Ioca'  liberty  and  net  by 
more  and  mere  power  In  a  control  sa-.e-ii- 
ment  and  not  by  more  and  mire  tpetuhsig 
and  taxation.  But  Uie  rtvl  split  lu  Wash- 
ington Is  m  the  DenKx-ratic  P.irty  ho  .r,  st- 
half  of  tliera  are  left-win^  -^^cial.sts  «!!•- 
dominate  the  executive  ad-.ninlstrjJtKM:  bwt 
cant  control  the  Dcnwicrntic  Ojngress  Tl.t' 
faUuTC  of  thU  Coi\gres8  to  do  anythinR 
promptly,  or  to  accomplish  any  thing  sJ  - 
stanual  at  all  !■»  due  to  that  determined 
spin  which  has  prevented  any  kind  .  l  .i 
planned  program  rroni  being  ccnslcered  ty 
this  Eichty-second  Congress. 

Certain  measure*,  of  roursp  art"  forcfd  up- 
on us  by  the  threat*  of  Sovwr  R.-ssni  The 
r*«ulRr  apiproprlatlons.  the  neces-slty  of  e.x- 
lendlng  the  Draft  Act  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary armed  forces  to  metn  the  presfn'  emer- 
gency, the  new  military  pfui;ram  And  tne 
incidental  aid  to  roreif.n  iiiL;vernnu'i:ts  :or 
military  purposes,  the  new  :axos  to  rr.rct  the 
vast  expansion  of  public  spending  the  de- 
fense controls  to  prevent  the  infliitson  pro- 
duced by  that  spending,  are  All  blpirt.san 
measures  baaed  on  the  genenl  agreement  of 
all  that  we  must  meet  the  Riisalan  menace. 
But  even  this  program  has  been  Ion*?  de- 
layed. The  admlnUtration  b  prop(-si;;  .'jr 
foreign  aid  was  not  evea  presented  to  c  n- 
gress  unUl  May  24  The  hui^e  defen.'^e  ap- 
propriation bills  did  not  even  reach 
Hotjfle  of  Representatives  until  May  1 
the  Senate,  at  least,  we  did  not 
tax  bill  until  nearly  July  1. 

The  people  can  well  compare  the  rec  rd  or 
thla  Kghty-secoud  Democratic  Congress  w.th 
the  comprehensive  and  efficient  re.ord  o.i  the 
ElEjhlleth  Republic:' n  CcnCT-P":  Wv  ;vi- 
Journed  In  19^7  on  Aug^ast  1.  .nd  :n  1948  b*-- 
fore  the  f.rst  of  July.  In  these  pen.  ds.  ^^e 
enacted  every  appropriation  .ir.ti  a  lor.t:  serif's 
of  additional  pro^n^ams  carefuily  planned, 
including  the  repeal  of  wai  c -r.rpls  intl  tne 
return  to  a  free  economy,  the  unlacancn  of 
the  armed  services,  and  a  70-=n-:;up  Air  Force, 
later  cut  down  by  Pre-.id«-!'.:  Tninvn.  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  the  Aken  a^lcultural  p  ■- 
ley  and  price-support  l.iw.  the  M-Arsh.^ll  pi  .a 
to  combat  communism  abrcid.  the  only  t.ix 
reduction  bill  we  have  seen  in  many  a  New 
IDea!  yMX.  a  constructive  re^'lamation  ;r  - 
gram,  the  first  revelations  rf  r-cmmunisrn  ;n 
the  Government,  and  many  ether  suhsta:.- 
tlve  IftWB.  Theae  laws,  even  ihose  passed  ncr 
the  Prealdenfs  poilticrU  veUjes.  have  beta 
tbe  basis  of  all  government  prrllcy  since,  tt- 
cauite  they  were  based  <  n  horse  sen<=e  and 
soxmd  principle  The  E!"htlfth  C  ji.iotss 
also  Initiated  the  studies  which  resulted  In 
btpartlaan  social-security  aroendments.  and 
alao  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

In  that  Oonfi^reaa  we  Republicans  had  only 
two  more  than  a  majority,  but  we  retained 
our  majority  on  every  important  voie.  T  - 
day,  of  course,  we  are  tiie  opposition  piriy 
without  control  of  the  Congress  or  its  com- 
mittees, but  only  a  Republ.can  victory  Ir.  1952 
can  leatore  harmony  between  the  exccu*.. p 
and  Congreaa.  and  a  constructive  progra.-n  r 
legisiatlou. 

In  lU  foreign,  as  In  lU  domestic  pro^rram. 
the  administration  is  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain. The  most  important  of  all  the  pro- 
posals before  us  today  is  that  of  the  size 
»n/i  atrength  of  the  Armed  Forces.  On  a 
deilnlte  plan  for  such  Armed  Pcrces  dejxud 
the  naad  for  draftmg  all  boyi>  In  this  coun- 
try for  2  years'  service  in  the  Armed  F.ro.  s, 
the  ?lae  of  Rpproprlatlons.  the  extent  of  t'e 
additional  taxes  to  be  levied,  the  chi'-iCf-r 
ot  tbe  price  and  wnge  coutrri  and  Oovern- 
Baant  ngulatk>n  essential  to  prevent  the 
inflation  which  naturally  result*  from  such 
a  trcaiKMloua  Oovemment-apendlng  pr  >- 
But  tbla  admlnlatratlon's  defense 
la  dwraetarlaed  by  the  anme  waver- 
anecrtaiaty  and  lack  of  plan.ainR  which 
haa  cbaraetartaad  Its  foreign  program.  After 
tlM  last  war  tbey  aasumed  that  no  mllttcry 
tteaat  runalaad  h  the  world  and  they  utterly 
failed  to  realize  the  character  oi   the  com- 


munism  of   Sovi  t   Russia,  or   lia  agRre«8ivf> 
ui!»'nn.  as..     I  certainly  assumed,  relying  ou 
•he  iidvu.-  01  aie  mllltiury.  that  the  expendi- 
Mire      t    1:3.00c, MO .000    or   »14.0OO.Ot50.COO    a 
•,  ■  :^r     ;■.  :  he  Armed  Forces,  10  times  what  we 
*tr    sr*Mid!n0;  before  the  war,  irould  be  amply 
s  u'BMe    t  to  provide  adequate  armed  forces 
H::d  defc;;.se  for  the  United  States.     No  one 
.pt   hx';   been  able  to   tell  us  Just  what  did 
hir.'pfn    to   the   $50,000,000,000   appropriated 
:.  •he  3  years  iifter  the  war     We  know  that 
r  f..dfnt    Truman     refused    to     use    about 
f':  '^    1  rco  appropriated  for  a  70-srroup  Air 
F-irce       I*    wPs'  .is  late   ae  March    1950.   c.nly 
18  mon-h.s  at;o    that   General  Bradley  testi- 
tted  th.Tt   In  his  opinion  $13,000,000,000  was 
apnroxlmiteo'    enough    to    provide    a    com- 
ple  e'y    adrquAce     defense    for     the    United 
Stat«      He  stated   that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sr.a.1  !iii>,ht  like  a  little  more,  but  that  they 
never    w°nT    a'ong    with    the    big    fl'.^ure    of 
l^n  000  COO  '<X)  nnd  that  if  he  should  recom- 
m»!  d    t-P.r  000  000  ijOO    a    year,    he    probably 
,,  .  ._»    f  ,    H,.    remijved    a.s    Chairman    of    the 
Join'    Chief.s   of   Staff.     You  will   remember 
ihal    It   the  time  General  ELsenhcwer  criti- 
cized   the    budget 

Toduy  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not 
£ati.>--fied  with  a  total  expenditure  apprjnch- 
\nz  *  n  rcO.OOO  '"00  a  year  Of  course,  the  Ko- 
rean attaclr  orrurred  iu  between,  but  we  pre 
'id  correctly  that  the  end  of  the  Korean 
■A-ar  wiil  make  no  difference  in  our  military 
program  We  are  arming  to  meet  the  power 
of  Sv,v!et  Russia,  just  as  well  known  before 
Korea  a*  since  Korea.  The  admlnlstratlcn 
was  St.::  f^x)liug  Itself  and  the  Nation,  a.-  It 
did  at  Tehran,  and  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  be- 
'-n;:«!e  'f  It-s  ?ympnthy  for  communism,  and 
Us  failure  to  understand  Ita  true  nature 

A'  the  time  of  Korea  we  had  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
In  J  ily  we  were  asked  to  raise  the  number 
to  2.100.000  men.  By  the  time  we  reached 
W.i  Kia-t.n  m  December,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  a.-.klng  li  r  2.270,000.  Thirty  days  later. 
In  J-inaary  thev  were  up  to  3.325,000  Too 
April  30  bud^t  asks  for  3.339,000  and  n^w 
Th«y  want  3  500.000  All  of  our  plans  have 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  about  3.500.0O0 
men.  but  now  within  the  past  2  weeks  the 
President  suddenly  suggests  that  the  Joint 
Ch.efs  of  Staff  are  preparing  a  much  larger 
proKram  with  mere  men  and  more  monty. 
The  question  at  least  suggests  Itself  whether 
we  are  not  under  military  Influence  new 
ovprrtoin':;  the  Job  as  much  as  under  military 
Influence  we  underdid  the  Job  In   1950. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  a  definite  eco- 
nom.lc  limit  to  what  the  United  Statea  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Statea  can  do  in 
ame  of  peace  without  wredtlng  the  whole 
e^ouomy  of  the  country.  It  is  not  possible 
to  imp'jse  the  same  sacrifices  or  the  same 
ronrrris  on  people  In  peacetime  as  In  war- 
time It  is  not  wise  to  Impose  the  same  llm- 
itatims  on  civilian  economy  for  a  10-  or  a 
2C--.'"ir  peritKl  as  It  is  possible  and  wise  to 
imp  se  fur  a  war  period  whoee  end  is  wit:^,!! 
.-ifc'ht  m  2  or  3  years.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  raiaing  about  $£0. 000 .000 ,000  in  taxes  at 
•hf  h.ighcst  t.ix  rates  thla  country  has  ever 
.(.en,  except  at  the  very  peak  of  the  last 
wnr  and  they  vnll  soon  be  higher  than  th't. 
We  are  prop  «lng  to  spend  «70  000,OOO.C<X)  this 
yetur.  requirinK  SIO.COO.OOO.OOO  more  In  ti  X3a, 
•nd  a  ..lit  fyO.OOO.OtO.OOO  next  year,  which 
w'i!;d  require  an  additional  *2O.C00.000  OCO  m 
ta.xi^~  The  President's  last  suRffestlons  seem 
♦(!  indicate  a  total  expenditure  of  at  least 
$ ; f  o  , «.  0  (AXV.XK)  a  year,  and  In  my  opinion  it 
Is  utterly  Impossible  Ui  raise  the  taxes  nec;s- 
sarv  tn  meet  this  tremendous  spending  wlth- 
r\.'..  'I'l'.n/  mi:re  harm  to  the  people  than  good. 
If  me  eiilaiged  program  is  adopted.  I  aui 
alridd  the  Government  will  be  borrowing 
825.000  COO, 000  a  year  for  2  years,  which  would 
desuoy  all  confidence  In  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  make  inflation  almost 
certain  with  all  of  the  social  consequencaa 
and  the  labor  disturbances  and  the  mterfer- 
e:.(f   V.  ;tn   product. on   which  such   Inflation 
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must  bring.  Perhaps  it  Is  necessary,  but  I 
don't  believe  It  Is,  and  certainly  that  neces- 
sity must  be  clearly  proved.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  not  possible  to  put  more  than  3.500,000 
men  In  the  Army  without  requiring  our 
young  men  to  serve  probably  3  years  in  the 
Army  instead  of  2,  a  serious  interference 
with  the  life  of  every  boy  and  a  sacrifice 
which  certainly  must  not  be  imposed  unless 
it  is  absolutely  essential. 

Wh.-t  seems  clear  l.s  that  there  has  been 
no  Intelligent  program  worlied  out  and  that 
the  plans  change  from  day  to  day.  While 
each  department  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  .^rmed  Forces  may  be  making  Intelli- 
gent plans  in  Its  own  field,  there  is  no  over- 
al-  brain  operating  with  the  horse  sense  to 
assure  that  the  whole  program  Is  efficient 
for  its  purpose,  and  not  as  de.structive  as 
war  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  the  kind  of  Intelligent 
leadership  whif'h  the  people  of  the  United 
States  deser\e. 

Apart  from  the  lack  of  intelligence.  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  there  Is  no  truth 
or  sincerity  In  the  programs  which  are  pre- 
sented, assuming  that  there  is  any  thinking 
heh;i-.d  them  at  all.  Each  program  is  pre- 
sented as  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem, 
although  it  is  certain  that  the  admini?.- 
trati'-n  kno-A-s  it  is  coming  in  next  year  with 
something  much  larger  They  frankly  have 
no  confidence  In  the  Intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple They  feel  that  in  order  to  put  over 
their  programs  they  have  to  fool  the  people 
by  making  them  think  that  it  is  much 
Ema;;er  and  requires  much  less  sacrifice 
than  It  actually  does.  Just  consider  the 
history  of  gift^  and  loans  to  foreign  nations. 
Before  the  war  was  over,  we  had  presented 
to  us  the  two  Bretton  Woods  plans — the 
International  Bank  and  the  International 
Fund.  According  to  Mr.  Morgenthau  and 
the  officials  of  the  Treasury,  these  two  pro- 
erams  were  going  to  stabilize  the  world  and 
represented  the  total  contribution  that 
America  would  have  .0  make.  It  was  claimed 
by  some  ai  the  time  that  this  plan  was  in- 
sufficient and  Ineffective  and  that  a  loan 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  British,  but 
this  was  vigorously  denied  by  the  Treasury 
ofTicia:?.  No  sooner  was  Bretton  Woods 
adopted,  however,  than  we  were  asked  for 
f 4. 000. 000  000  for  a  direct  loan  to  the  Brit- 
ish Tills  was  to  solve  the  entire  economic 
problem  of  the  world.  It  was  to  be  paid  back 
by  the  British  in  due  time  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest  The  British  loan  lasted  about  1 
year  instead  of  3  years,  and  thereupon  we 
"faced  the  $17,000,000,000  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
ITiat  plan  was  to  be  the  final  weapon  against 
communism  and  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  communism  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  be  definitely  completed  In  4  years. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Marshall  plan  showed 
signs  of  completion,  we  had  point  4  to  en- 
courage economic  aid  to  all  the  countries  In 
th^  world. 

We  had  been  considering  the  Atlantic  Pact 
as  a  joint  agreement  to  stand  against  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  as  we  had  already  signed  the 
Inter-American  Pact  to  stand  against  ag- 
gression In  South  and  Central  America,  but 
in  1949  we  had  added  to  a  simple  defense 
treaty  the  demand  that  we  provide  arms  for 
the  other  members  of  the  pact.  Senator 
Vandenberg  succeeded  In  limiting  this  pro- 
posal to  approximately  half-a-biUion  dollars 
a  year  and  it  was  adopted  largely  on  the 
basis  that  that  was  the  contemplated  ex- 
pense. Now  we  are  asked  to  provide  more 
than  16,000.000.000  a  year  for  arms  to  Euro- 
pean countries.  Not  only  that,  it  is  now 
said  that  it  is  essential  that  we  provide 
American  soldiers  as  well  to  be  stationed  In 
Europe,  although  this  Intention  was  abso- 
lutely denied  by  the  administration  when  the 
Atlantic  Pact  was  being  considered.  Kther 
the  administration  had  no  plan,  or  It  was 
deliberately  deceiving  the  American  people 
as  to  its  real  intentions,  for  fear  they  might 
be  rejected. 


If  there  is  any  uniform  philosophy  under- 
lying the  administration's  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  It  Is  more  and  more  spend- 
ing by  the  Federal  Government  and  more 
and  more  power  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Just  when  the  people  Indicated  in 
1950  they  were  opposed  to  this  philosophy 
in  domestic  policy,  the  administration  was 
able  to  find  In  foreign  policy  the  Justification 
for  engaging  In  an  even  vaster  spending 
program.  And  there  is  no  end  to  it  Two 
weeks  ago  the  President  hinted  that  3.500.- 
000  men  in  »he  Army  was  only  an  interim 
goal  and  we  hear  of  additional  appropria- 
tions which  may  add  ten  to  twenty  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  Armed  Force  appending. 
Secretarv  Acheson  sends  word  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  f '2 5, 000 .000. 000  in 
3  years  Is  a  substantial  underestimate  of  for- 
eign aid.  But  these  additions  as  usual  sire 
being  held  In  reserve  until  Congress  approves 
the  present  program. 

A  large  expenditure  Is  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary, but  that  necessity  must  be  proved.  It 
must  not  be  spending  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
ing and  power.  No  matter  what  the  admin- 
istration may  say  about  a  reduction  of  this 
spending  within  2  years,  the  record  shows 
that  there  will  never  be  a  reduction  In 
si,iending  until  the  present  administration  is 
removed  from  office.  This  vast  expansion  of 
the  power  of  government  can  only  be 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  election  of  those 
who  really  believe  in  thrift  and  in  telling  the 
people  the  truth  and  letting  the  people 
decide. 

Last  week  the  President  angrily  attacked 
sla.idermongers  and  scaremongers  and  hate- 
mongers  because  he  said.  "They  are  trying 
to  get  us  to  believe  that  our  Government  is 
riddled  with  communism  and  corruption — 
when  the  fact  is  we  have  the  finest  and  most 
loyal  body  of  civil  servants  In  the  world." 
In  short,  everyone  who  has  said  that  there 
Is  Communist  Influence  In  the  Government, 
and  not  only  that,  but  every-one  who  says 
there  has  been  corruption  in  Washington,  is 
a  liar.  The  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  so  blithely  dismiss  the 
proved  charges,  in  many  cases  brought  out 
and  substantiated  by  Democratic  commit- 
tees, is  evidence  of  the  low  standard  he  ac- 
cepts himself  and  hopes  will  be  accepted  by 
the  people.  He  falls  to  answer  any  specific 
charge,  or  to  point  out  any  specific  falsehood. 
Is  it  a  lie  to  say  that  General  Vaughan  re- 
ceived £.  deepfreeze  for  using  his  Influence  in 
behalf  of  perfumery  Importers  and  their  rep- 
resentative Maragon.  and  that  Maragon  is 
now  in  Jail  and  that  Vaughan  is  still  In  the 
White  House?  Is  It  a  lie  to  say  that  one  of 
the  President's  secretaries  received  free  ho- 
tel accommodations  for  Influence  used  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  or 
that  a  White  House  stenographer  received  a 
$9,500  mink  coat  in  connection  with  an- 
other RFC  loan?  These  facts  have  all  been 
publicly  printed,  and  no  one  has  fen  re- 
plied to  these  statements.  Is  It  a  lie  t"-  say 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  neglected  to 
make  any  real  investigation  of  the  vote 
frauds  and  stealing  of  ballots  in  Kansas  City 
until  the  statute  of  limitations  expired? 
Is  there  any  doubt  about  the  sordid  story  of 
Influence  peddling  detailed  in  the  minority 
report  Just  published  on  the  RFC  investiga- 
tion leading  to  the  doors  of  the  While  House? 

The  President  condoned  this  kind  of  im- 
morality by  calling  Senator  Fulbhichts  criti- 
cism, in  his  Interim  report,  asinine  If  any- 
one doubts  the  low  state  of  public  morals  I 
urge  him  to  read  this  report,  as  well  as  the 
Look  article  entitled  "The  Scandalous  Years." 
I  suggest  the  President  point  out  the  lies  in- 
stead of  shouting  "liar."  The  President  evi- 
dently hopes  that  some  of  the  charges  of 
communism  against  members  of  the  admin- 
istration have  been  successfully  repudiated, 
and  so  for  the  first  time  t»  ties  charges  of 
corruption  In  with  charges  of  communism. 
But  what  about  the  charges  In  the  field  of 
communism?    Is  It  a  lie  to  say  that  Alger 


Hiss  was  convicted  of  perjury  In  denying 
his  Communist  connection,  after  the  Presi- 
dent himself  said  that  the  mvestigation  was 
Ju-st  a  red  herring.'  Isnt  it  a  fact  that 
MfcTZanl  was  convicted  of  perjury  becatise  he 
was  a  Communist?  Didn't  Wadlelgh,  in  the 
State  Department,  admit  thai  he  passed  out 
docun.ent«  to  the  Soviet  conspiracy?  L&n't 
it  a  fact  that  only  recently  Remington  has 
been  convicted  of  lying  about  his  Communist 
experience''  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  tied  right  in  with  the 
State  Department  and  was  dominated  by 
Communists''  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  hundrecls 
of  top-secret  dcvuments  were  found  in  the 
office  of  Araerasla.  the  institute's  magarinc, 
stolen  or  obtained  from  traitors  la  different 
departments  of  the  Government '' 

The  Presidents  outburst  must  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  people  have  for- 
gotten all  the  facts  and  have  lost  all  the 
standards  of  honesty  and  Americanism  which 
are  basic  to  the  success  of  any  democratic 
people  His  attitude  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  one  of  those  men  whose  conduct  la 
condemned,  by  honest  men,  whether  Im- 
morhl  or  Illegal,  has  been  dismissed  from 
his  Giivernment  post  It  Is  a  contrast  indeed 
to  the  honesty  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  When 
the  Teapot  Tome  scandals  broke,  he  called 
in  outside  prosecutors.  The  crooks  were 
promptly  removed  from  the  Government  and 
convicted  where  they  had  violated  the  law. 
Standards  of  honesty  were  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. These  standards  can  never  be  re- 
turned to  Washington  under  this  adminis- 
tration, or  until  the  administration  Itself  is 
removed  from  office. 

This  Nation  can  be  destroyed  by  dishon- 
esty and  Immoral;  ty.  by  unlimited  and  un- 
critical spending,  by  lack  of  intelligence. 
Tliose  are  the  qualities  which  seem  to  domi- 
nate the  present  scene  in  Washington.  So 
Republicans  offer  to  America  a  return  to  the 
New  England  virtues — the  virtues  of  a  rugged 
country,  the  virtues  of  a  people  who  had  to 
conquer  the  wilderness  to  establish  the  right 
of  their  children  to  freedom — the  virtues  of 
horse  sense  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  the 
virtues  of  thrift  and  honesty  and  truth. 


New  Floodt  m  KaD$as-Mi$$«ori  Valley 
Emphasize  Extent  of  Relief  Job  and 
Necessity  of  Immediate  Action  To  Mak* 
This  Area  Floodproof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOCISIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  20,  1951 

Mr.  IJ^RCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  linder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  by  W.  H.  Lawrence,  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  September  9.  1951,  as 
follows : 
Nfw   Floods   Emphasizi    Extikt    or    RixrET 

Joe — Kansas  Riveb  Vallxt  Wakts  FECEaAL 

Funds  and  an  Insuxanci  Ststxm 
(By  W.  H.  Lawrence) 

Kansas  Crrv,  Mo..  September  8.— The  agrl- 
culturally  rich  and  Indust^ally  Important 
Kansas  River  Valley  missea  another  major 
flood  by  Inches  this  week,  at  11  time  when 
the  area  barely  had  started  climbing  up  the 
ladder  of  economic  recovery  after  mid-July's 
Inundation— the  most  costly  natural  disas- 
ter in  American  history. 
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PraiidcBt  Trumui  hlmtelf  vu  on  tbe 
Bc<n«  for  •  perartnal  look-sm  on  Thursday  m 
th«  battered,  partially  repaired  dlkaa  con- 
tained the  boUing  diny-brown  wat««. 

Tbe  ocv  flood  threat,  which  had  been  acrl- 
ou>  CDOU^  to  cause  precauttoaary  eracua- 
tton  of  three  major  tnduatrtal  ■ectlons  In 
both  K^'^Tft  Cltya,  underlined  both  tbe  high 
coat  cf  the  ftr«t  flood  and  the  necessity  for 
prompt  fOTermaental  ■ction  at  locml.  State. 
a^d  national  level*  to  repair  tbe  danu^re  and 
take  what  steps  are  possible  to  avert  stmUar 
disasters  In  t&e  future. 

LOST  IX  TKi:   rZ-OOD 

Rated  as  five  times  more  damaging  than 
the  great  Ohio-UiaBisslppl  River  flood  of  1937, 
the  rampage  of  the  Kar-sas  Rlvfr  In  July 
diJipiaced  350,000  persons  and  destroyed 
property  worth  »2.5OO,0OO,0O0.  while  ravaging 
an  estimated  5.5CC.0O0  acres  of  the  moet  fer- 
tile farm  land  in  America 

Eight  ai-eeks  after  that  July  biack  Friday 
the  irth  not  even  the  surface  damage 
has  been  removed  and.  while  the  railroads 
and  some  of  the  bigger  industries  are  get- 
ting bade  Into  production,  thotisands  of 
small  businesses  have  made  no  start  at  all 
t  ward  reopening  Hundreds  of  persons 
«crkmg  with  the  most  elementary  tools  sre 
trying  to  clean  cut  the  mud  and  slime  from 
himes  that  were  damaged  but  still  are  rated 
structurally  safe;  but  no  start  has  been 
made  at  all  toward  replacing  the  thou^nds 
of  structurea  which  have  been  condemned. 

In  brief,  it  hau  been  estimated  that  per- 
haps 10  percent  of  the  rehabilitation  job  has 
bien  dene,  thus  far. 

Not  even  the  dikes  have  been  repaired  suf- 
ficiently to  afford  as  much  protection  as  they 
did  In  June,  and  they  won  t  be  in  such  con- 
dition for  another  fl  or  7  months — at  a  cost 
of  a,oprozlinat«ly  111.000.000.  To  make  the 
valley  more  or  leaa  floodproof  would  coat  an 
estlAiatwl  $300,000,000  and  take  3  to  5  years 
to  complete  lUMler  the  best  of  oondltlona. 


*!j:*!.;:"lK 


AsaorTAim  Traco 

This  bma  been  a  disaster  of  such  matpiltude 
that  there  Is  general  agreement  among  Re- 
publicaiu  at  well  as  Democrats,  out  here 
at  least,  that  It  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  intervene  both 
with  money  and  a  coordinated  recovery  plan. 
So  far.  the  Federal  Government  has  com- 
mitted ttaeU  to  spending  $25 .000,000  and  i»-l- 
vate  agencies  have  spent  approximately  $7,- 
500.000  In  emergency  relief  work. 

(^M  piotwble  result  cA  this  week's  flood 
threat  will  be  to  talng  new  pressure  upon 
the  Congreai  for  action  upon  Mr.  Tnunan's 
propoeed  •400.000.000  rehabilitation  pro- 
gr«m. 

Mr.  Tnunan's  plan  addrcaaes  IteeU  to  sev- 
eral dlflkrult  aspects  of  long-term  recovery 
affecttog  teCti  agriculture  and  Uxtastry. 

Of  tbe  5JO0.00O  acres  of  daicagcd  farm 
land  It  has  been  estimated  that  farmers  can. 
with  tlMlr  own  efforts,  get  approxtmately 
1.000,000  acies  back  Into  shape  for  seeding 
this  falL  Xxtanatve  State  and  Pwteral  aa- 
■tataaoe  to  reatore  regular  drainage  fadll- 
tlai  and  other  anti-erodon  meaaure*  will  be 
to  bring  back  into  prodtietlon  an- 
SJOO.0Oe  acres,  and  the  time  la  run- 
short  for  getting  ahead  with  this  Joh 
tf  ttan  to  to  be  a  wheat  crop  next  year. 

Vbmm  are  major  credit  prohlanM  bow 
tfowlag  the  rebuilding  both  of  industry  ^"d 
eg  hnaaas.  and  two  of  the  most  oontrorerslal 
of  Mr.  TVuxnan's  new  {Hrogram  are 
at  rtiazlng   tf   not   rcmorlng   thaaa 

Tha  tadlTklQal  home  owner  and  the  small- 

have  to  a  large  catokt  found 

wlt|i  thatr  aasiiis  gone  a"4  thsir 

now  that  the  flood  to 

to  borrow  moQey  to  balkl  i 

tr  there  are  atlU 
I  |toy  off  on  ptopstty  that 
Jaty.    There  to  not  nopv  aeall< 
STstem  of  flood 


■J  ra  :;>;.•    ;• 


and  only  a  very  few  of  those  luffertne  dnm- 
age  had  Instxrance  upon  movable  equipnier.:. 

TarM\.N  s  PTtOGa.*M 
Ur.  Truman  has  prep  x^ed,  Uicref.jre.  b  th 
a  partial  Indemnlflcaticii  c.'ogr.-in  tt-'  ':-iKe 
care  of  part  of  the  recan^  1.  ^.;.  .v.\\  »>.«(. w)- 
llshment  of  a  broad  svs'.em  t  :'.<  •  ci-d...ioter 
Insurance  6imli;\r  tr.  ilie  war-d.irti.uie  i:..-iir- 
ance  system  cflered  dur':.:;  W  .r.,!  W  li  II  I: 
is  these  twa  feature.-;  *:.;(.;■;  arc  '. .k  .;.  lo 
cause  the  most  cc>:ktri.  ve.-sy 

The    need   ;:r    a   fi>>.cl-.r. 
was  argueo  fcv  Mr    Truui.'^.:  : 
message,   poin'mtj    •:.\\:    'La:    '.lu.-;:      !    .  '.   .. 
system    la    a     'majv  r    ii.ip    ;:;    ''■■■.:    ni' ■■ 
«hlch  a  man  can  maXe  hia  hi  ir.e.  his  farm. 
Lr  hts  business  secure  a^.u:i.it  events  beyond 
his  oDntrol." 

"It  u  a  basic  requisite  to  the  reopening  of 
plants  ui  the  lljcd  region,  where  dikes  can- 
n.r  be  rebuilt  for  some  mouths,  and  com- 
panies are  uiii^iillng.  In  som«  cases,  to  tinder- 
t.-ike  the  risk  of  being  Inundated  In  the 
meautlni?.'  Mr.  Truman  said.  "Once  such  a 
^ys^em  cf  flo>-d  insurance  is  in  effect  there 
should  be  u^  need  in  the  fu'ure  for  a  pro- 
gram of  pajtia.1  lnd'"mnities  such  as  is  now 
proposed  i':T  M:d-*ps*  f.  v  J  victims.  As  a 
perm.inent  ::at:..!..il  y.  1.  y  .usurance  is  far 
superior  to  diricc:  p.iyuiiiits  " 

The  Insurance  plan  calls  fc  r  purchase  of 
policies  from  private  insuraiice  ccmpanies 
with  reinsurance  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  would  be  similar  to  the 
war-risk  Insurtince  In  eSect  from  1942 
through  1945.  en  wliich,  by  the  Jray,  the  Fed- 
eral Governn-.er.t  made  a  coasl<ierable  profit. 

Both  Kans.ii  and  Missouri  are  expected  to 
summon  spec;.U  legislative  sessions  as  sjon 
as  Congress  en.icts  the  new  bill  and  the  re- 
quirements cf  St.ite  ac'ion  become  more 
clear.  U.'^.til  n.:w  tbe  S.ates  have  had  little 
money  to  spend  on  Sood  re:.e{  and  repairs. 


RefMNi  to  die  People  of  Penntylvania  by 
Hob.  Edward  Martin,  of  Penasyivania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or    PtNNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK   UXITED  .ST.XTES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  It.  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printtd 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  texc 
of  a  broadcast  by  me  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  In  the  series  entitled  ■Hap- 
penings in  Washington."  this  broadca.st 
belz^  program  No.  49. 

There  Ixlng  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordpred  to  be  printed  m  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 

HArVTHlUGB  IK  WASHINGTON 

(Program  No   49) 

(Text  of  broadcast  by  Cni>d  States  Senator 
Knwaxo  Mactim,  of  Pennsylvania  i 

Thto  Is  Bd  Maarur.  speaJclng  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  brln^lni;  yuu 
another  dlaeuaalon  of  Happcrlngs  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  thto  broadcast  I  want  to  talk  about  the 
kind  of  fOTernment  the  American  people 
are  reealvtng  from  Waahlngton — government 
by  rteHari<»  of  Congreae;  govemment  by 
defianet  of  the  Co:istltutlcn. 

Far  many  year*  we  have  heard  repeated 
warning  againet  tbe  growing  centralization 
of  power  In  tbe  esecutl^e  department  of  the 
FtdHsl  Ooecmment. 

We  hare  nen  the  rtoe  of  a  •orlaltstlc  trend 
which  would   concentrate   aU    political   and 


fi  >  1.   m'.c  cnntrol  In  a  giant  bureaucracy  at 
\\  iv^hington. 

Wf  h;ivp  seen  the  administration  Ignore 
tilt'  n.nstitutionnl  limitations  and  usurp 
Icgishxtive  functions  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
AH  of  tbis  reflects  the  growing  tendency 
on  the  p;a-t  i  ?  the  White  House  and  the 
executive  i'-^artmeut  to  eo  their  own  way. 
no  matte.'  ■•  .:  C:::eress  does  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  rightful  function  as  the  Irr*-- 
maklng  branch  of  our  Government. 

If  the  average  cl'lzen  of  our  c<-untry 
shotild  so  conduct  himself,  in  blunt  deti.uice 
cf  the  law.  he  would  soon  find  himself  in 
Jail.  But  this  administration  seenvs  to  re- 
gard Itself  as  above  and  beyond  tbe  law. 
Ita  flagrant  disregard  for  the  will  of  C-mi- 
grees  has  led  St  into  countless  bluiuiers 
which  have  serlou-ly  hurt  cur  Nation,  but 
government  by  defiance  nf  Congress  con- 
tinues, neverthele-.s 

Let  me  give  yf;ii  d  ff,v  ox.iniples. 
In  my  iast  report  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania I  told  you  of  the  Presidents  Indus- 
trial dispersal  order.  That  is  the  most  le- 
cent  major  example  Before  the  ordtr  was 
Issued,  administr.itlon  sup[>orters  tried  to 
have  the  Defense  Production  Act  amended 
so  that  It  could  force  new  and  expanded 
industries  to  locate  in  areas  dictated  by  t.be 
Government.  In  the  House  this  pr^  -x  sal 
was  defeatf^d  by  nearly  2  to  1.  In  the  Senate 
It  was  beaten  by  better  than  2  to  1. 

In  other  words.  Congress  Tiade  it  over- 
whelmingly clear  that  it  opposed  any  program 
which  would  let  the  bureaucrats  tell  a  man 
where  he  must  build  his  factory.  It  refused 
to  give  the  administration  the  right  to  tr.Xe 
industry  fro.m  Pennfvlvania  and  other  indu.-- 
trlal  States  and  five  it  to  undeveloped  arc.is 
In  the  South  md  West. 

But  withm  a  few  weeks  President  Truman 
defied  the  e.tpress  will  of  Congress,  He  is- 
sued an  E.xecutive  order  putting  into  effect 
a  national  dt?pcrsa!  policy  which  could  place 
all  defense  pr'-duction  und-^r  a  virtual  dic- 
tatorship. 

Under  t.bL'^  order  an  Industry  can  be  denied 
materials  for  new  cciistructii;n  or  expansi.  a 
unless  It  builds  where  the  bureaucrats  say  it 
must  build 

But  that's  not  all.  Unless  Industry  sub- 
mits to  this  new  form  of  control  It  can  be 
denied  defence  contracts,  emergency  Gov- 
ernment loans,  arcelerated  tax  beneflts.  and 
allocation   of   critical   defense    materials. 

Now  le*  me  remind  you  that  the  President 
did  not  ask  Congress  to  enact  le^Lslatk-n  to 
cirry  out  hi.'  dlsptrsal  program.  He  did  not 
■  i-k  C  •ri;5rp=;s  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  dis- 
tance that  ir.d'ostry  might  be  required  to  co 
\:i  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of  atomic  at- 
t,»..-k. 

On,    n-- 
rr!<'"-,'tcd 


-he  simply   Ignored   Congress   and 
'  legislation  by  Executive  order. 
^'-■.  ernment   by  deflance   of  Con- 


N  w  let  me  give  you  a  few  other  examples. 

C'-ngress,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Navy  Department,  decided  that  the  Nation 
t-!.  •i.rl  have  a  giant  aircraft  carrier,  a  supcr- 
cirrier,  f^r  whatever  might  lie  ahead.  The 
Ifiw  wa-s  passed,  the  money  was  voted,  and  the 
keel  -Aas  laid 

Thfn.  after  I20.0OO.0O0  had  been  spent. 
PrixTtd*'!  t  Truman  stepped  In  and  urdeied 
c  n^trtictlon  stopped.  He  decided  that  the 
pr  ;e<t  should  be  abandoned.  That  wa.s  in 
dena;;cp  of  a  law  which  had  been  voted  by 
the  Hcu-se  and  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
Pr.»«!dpnt  Truman  himself. 

N'-w.  here  is  the  unusual  part  of  U.  The 
administration  has  ordered  work  resumed 
on  the  same  aircraft  carrier.  But  the  price 
(  f  materials  and  wages  have  gone  up.  and  the 
c<ist  of  the  vessel  will  be  at  least  aM.OOO.OOO 
greater  than  If  It  had  been  buUt  In  the  first 
Instance. 

If  the  Pretldent  had  not  defied  Congress, 
the  great  carrier  would  be  completed,  com- 
mi.^i.,i!ed.  and  in  the  fleet  today.    It  would 
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be  a  warning  to  all  aggressors  that  we  can 
deliver  the  atom  bomb  by  planes  launched 
from  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  appro- 
priately named  United  States. 

Here's  another  example. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  was  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  a  strong  and  power- 
ful Air  Force  to  protect  us  against  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  Communist  aggression. 

You  may  remember  that  we  voted  funds 
to  provide  a  70-group  Air  Force.  President 
Trumaa.  governing  by  defiance  of  C  )ngress 
and  the  law.  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  place  the  money  in  reserve.  He 
refti.sed  to  let  us  have  a  70-group  Air  Force. 

Since  then,  Russia  has  built  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  air  force  than  ours,  and  Mr. 
Truman,  who  blcKked  the  70-group  Air  Force, 
now  puts  out  messages  frantically  demand- 
ing an  Air  Force  much  larger  than  the  70- 
group  strength  he  had  overruled. 

That  was  defiance  of  the  Congress  and  the 
law. 

T'ne  greatest  defea*  this  Nation  has  ever 
suffered— -anywhere — at  any  time — has  been 
in  China,  where  the  friendly  government  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  gave  way  to  the  Red  Com- 
munist forces,  armed  and  equipped  by  Soviet 
Russia.  There  we  lost  400.000,000  people  to 
the  Iron  curtain — a  really  crushing  defeat. 

Congress  tried  to  black  this  tragic  develop- 
ment. It  sought  to  aid  the  Cninese  Nation- 
alists and  to  prevent  all  of  China  from  going 
under  Communist  domination.  There  are 
many  examples  of  how  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  defied  Congress  and  helped 
to  turn  China  into  a  Communist  state.  Let 
me  remind  you  of  just  one  of  them. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  voted  8125.000.000 
to  provide  arms  and  munitions  for  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  fight  the  Reds.  Again 
the  President  defied  the  will  of  Congress. 

He  held  up  the  program  for  3  months 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  first  shipment  did 
not  reach  China  until  9  months  after  the 
money  was  appropriated. 

That  was  government  by  defiance  of  Con- 
gres.s — and  the  tragic  price  was  paid  in  the 
lives  of  American  boys  who  died  fighting  in 
defense  of  human  freedom  in  Korea. 

Back  in  1946  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress — 
a  Democratic  Congress,  by  the  way — voted 
substantial  funds  for  flood  control,  particu- 
larly in  the  Midwest.  On  the  day  that  Con- 
gress adjourned,  the  President  Issued  an 
Executive  order  curtailing  the  jirogram  by 
about  $300,000,000. 

That  w.as  government  by  deflance  of  Con- 
gress. Had  the  work  gotten  under  way. 
much  of  this  year's  terrible  flood  conditions 
in  Kansas  and  the  President's  home  State  of 
Missouri  mieht  have  t>een  averted 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  lend-lease,  un- 
der which  we  gave  Red  Russia  more  than 
«1 1,000  000.000  in  mihtary  goods  during 
World  War  II. 

We  gave  them  ships,  tanks,  aircraft,  ord- 
nance, and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  We  gave 
them  M. 000.000.000  worth  of  farm  machin- 
ery and  industrial  Items. 

By  act  of  Congress  lend-lease  was  termi- 
nated on  December  1,  1946.  At  that  time, 
most  .Americans  realized  that  all  freedom  In 
tlie  world  was  threatened  by  the  advance 
of  Communist  domination  over  free  people 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  termination  date  of  lend-lease  found 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  still 
in  this  country  but  allocated  lor  delivery 
to  the  Communists. 

The  act  of  Congress  said  they  should  not 
e  '  abroad  as  lend-lease.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  ruled  that  It 
would  be  illegal  to  give  them  to  Russia. 

But  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  Ignored  the  will  of  Congress.  They 
Igiored  the  ruling  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. They  found  a  way  to  benefit  Russia 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

They  acted  on  the  theory  that  the  Com- 
munists already  had  title  to  these  goods  and 
therefore  were  entitled  to  receive  them. 


Through  this  fantastic  Interpretation  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Amer- 
ican supplies  went  behind  the  iron  curtain 
as  a  gift  to  help  build  Communist  strength 
for  aggression  and  conquest. 

That  brings  me  to  another  chapter  in  the 
development  of  government  in  deflance  of 
Congress. 

An  act  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  President  Truman  on  September  27  of  last 
year  provided  that  no  economic  or  financial 
assistance  was  to  be  given  to  any  country 
whose  trade  with  Russia  or  Its  satellites  was 
found  by  the  National  Security  Council  to 
be  contrary  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  National  Security  Council  did 
nothing — nothing  at  all — and  Marshall  plan 
countries,  receiving  millions  of  dollars  m 
aid  from  the  United  States,  continued  to  sell 
strategic  war  materials  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, including  Red  China  and  North  Korea. 

Tlien,  on  May  10,  of  this  year  the  third  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  was  amended. 
The  amendment — and  it  was  signed  Into  law 
by  President  Truman — provided  that  eco- 
nomic and  financial  assistance  should  be 
shut  off  automatically  to  any  country  which 
continued  to  sell  war  materials  tc  the  Com- 
munists. It  was  passed  with  a  clause  which 
permitted  the  administration  to  make  an 
exception  where  It  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

The  language  of  the  act  was  plain.  It 
means  that  Congress,  reflecting  the  desires 
of  the  American  people,  wanted  to  stop  the 
flow  of  war  goods  to  the  Communist  coun- 
tries which  we  are  now  fighting  and  those 
which  we  may  have  to  fight  in  the  future. 

Now,  what  did  President  Truman's  Na- 
tional Security  Council  do?  With  his  ap- 
proval it  suspended  the  entire  war-goods 
amendment  for  90  days. 

Congress  said  that  it  might  make  certain 
exceptions  in  the  national  interest.  But 
the  Security  Council,  a  direct  arm  of  the 
White  House,  made  everything  an  excep- 
tion. It  suspended  everything  in  the 
amendment  that  Congress  had  adopted. 

That  was  government  by  defiance  of  Con- 
gress and  defiance  of  the  law. 

My  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  many  other  ex- 
amples could  be  given  of  government  by  de- 
fiance of  Congress  and  the  law. 

They  all  point  lo  the  great  need  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  return  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  na- 
tion we  must  return  to  the  fundEimental 
American  principle  of  government  by  law 
and  not  by  men. 

When  the  President  Ignores  the  express 
will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
chances  are  that  the  national  Interest  will 
suffer.  Just  as  it  has  suffered  In  each  ex- 
ample I  have  given  you. 

The  United  States  will  never  be  con- 
quered by  Invading  armies,  but  If  constitu- 
tional government  Is  allowed  to  break  down 
we  will  face  a  far  greater  danger — self- 
destruction. 

That  is  why  government  by  defiance  cf 
Congress  and  deflance  of  the  law  must  stop. 

This  Is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  ^^Ith  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your 
attention. 


Brif.  Gen.  Darid  J.  Crawford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnciifu 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1951 

Mr.    BYRD.    Mr,    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  letter  I  wrote  on  September  7.  1951. 
to  Hon.  Frank  C.  Pace,  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  respectiiig  my  request  for  the 
court-martial  of  Cen,  David  J.  Craw- 
ford, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  a  letter  eent 
today  by  Senator  H&aiT  F.  Btid,  Democrat. 
of  Virginia,  to  Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank 
C.  Pace,  Jr.,  in  connection  with  the  case 
of  Brig.  Gen.  David  J.  Crawfcrd  who  rei:ently 
was  removed  from  his  position  as  command- 
ing general  of  the  Detroit  Ordnance  Tank 
Automotive  Center: 

Septembeb  7.  1951. 
Hon    Frank  C.  Pace, 

Secretary  of  fie  A^my. 

Waahmgton.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secri-takt:  I  have  received 
and  noted  your  letter  of  August  31  replying 
to  my  letters  of  August  8  and  29  In  which 
I  requested  a  full  report  of  the  lnsj.)ector 
General's  investigation  Into  the  improper 
conduct  of  Gen.  David  J.  Crawford  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  Detroit  Ordnance 
Tank  Automotive  Center, 

In  my  letter  of  August  8, 1  protested  against 
transferring  General  Crawford  to  a  position 
In  Heidelberg  of  responsibility,  dignity,  rank. 
and  compensation  equivalent  to  the  one  he 
previously  held.  I  note  that  this  assign- 
ment has  b*en  canceled  and  that  General 
Crawford  bis  now  been  assigned  a  position 
of  special  assistant  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  where 
he  will  enjoy  at  least  the  same  rank  and 
compensation. 

Your  letter  emphasizes,  however,  that 
General  Crawford  will  be  entrusted  with  no 
procurement  responsibilities  at  Atterdeen. 
Is  this  to  be  Interpreted  that  you  no  longer 
have  confidence  In  General  Crawford's  in- 
tegrity and  that  for  this  reason  he  has  not 
been  assigned  to  duties  Involving  0<jvern- 
ment  procurement  which  has  been  his  cus- 
tomary work^ 

You  state  that — 

1  General  Crawford,  commanding  gen- 
eral. Ordnance  Tank  Automotive  Center, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  accepted  free  hotel  accom- 
modations, on  certain  dateji  mentioned,  from 
a  representative  of  business  Arms  perform- 
ing and  negotiating  for  contracts  with  the 
Ordnance  Tank  Automotive  Center,  (I  un- 
derstand that  General  Crawford,  while  ac- 
cepting these  free  accommodation*,  drew 
his  traveling  and  subsistence  allowance.) 

2.  General  Crawford  accepted  a  keel  for 
his  personal  sail  boat  from  an  offlclal  of 
a  company  which  was  performing  and  nego- 
tlatln.g  for  contracts  with  the  Ordnance 
Tank  Automotive  Center. 

3.  General  Crawford  converted  Govern- 
ment material  to  his  own  uae  In  the  con- 
struction of  pleasure  boats  at  Wayne,  Mich. 

4.  General  Crawford  transported  personal 
property  In  a  Government  vehicle  from  De- 
troit. Mich.,  to  his  home  in  Maryland. 

In  my  Judgment,  such  acta  constitute  mal- 
feasauce  in  office;  and  no  mention  ia  made 
In  ycur  letter  of  the  fact  that  General  Craw- 
ford was  quoted  publicly  as  saying  everybody 
was  doing  it.  and  that  he  was  "Just  one  who 
got  caught."  If  he  was  quoted  accurately, 
it  Is  a  reflection  upon  the  integrity  of  every 
other  officer  in  the  Army  which,  of  course, 
should  not  be  allo^-ed  to  stand  unchallenged. 
He  should  be  compelled  to  give  tbe  names  of 
thoee  who  committed  such  dlahonest  acts. 

AU  of  this  combined  show*  a  lack  of  con- 
ception of  public  duty  and  a  breach  of  pub- 
lic trust  which,  unlets  severely  punished,  wtU 
tend  to  lower  tbe  moral  standards  of  the 
Army  and  the  Government  in  general. 

The  facts  you  have  presented  would  indi- 
cate that  General  Crawiord  does  not  merit 
assignment  to  any  Important  position.    Tbe 
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fact  thai  you  h«T«  removed  blm  compietely 
from  all  proenrcment  rcsponslbiUtlM  would 
suggest  thmt  you.  alao,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  hold  tbia  opinion. 

The  armed  ecrTtees  ahortly  wUl  be  spend- 
ing at  tlkr  rau  of  •00.000,000.000  a  year.  Most 
of  the  contmcts  for  purchases,  as  you  know, 
will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  negotiation, 
and  not  necessarliy  to  the  lowest  bidder  to 
be  determined  through  thp  public  advertis- 
ing procedure.  This  will  place  a  great  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  mora)  Integrity  of 
thoae  in  high  poeltl:>n  In  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment. clrUlan   and   military. 

After  full  consideration  of  the  (acts  I  have. 
Including  those  you  have  submitted,  and 
from  ray  geiMral  knowledge  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Semces  Committee.  I  re- 
srx'ctfully  suggest  and  request  that  General 
Crawford  be  oourt-mart-aied  in  the  Interest 
CI  discipline  and  as  a  w.i.-mng  to  others  that 
unethical  and  dishonest  acts  will  be  su.ii- 
n^cirily  punished.  We  must  keep  our  Gov- 
ernment clean. 

Cordially  yours. 

H.UUT  F    Bt»o. 


The  Tr«f«<l7  of  tke  Hmfariaa  N«tioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or   NKW    TOUK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesdav.  September  11,  1951 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoio  remarks  made  by 
Hon.  Edward  M.  OConnor.  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Displaced  Person.s  Commis- 
sion, on  the  Tragedy  of  the  Hungarian 
Nation. 

This  address  was  delivered  at  a  cele- 
bration of  the  nine  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  crowning  of  St. 
Stephen  in  SUten  Island.  N.  Y.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  at  this  celebration  res- 
olutions of  gratitude  to  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  Acheson  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  people 
were  adopted. 

We  Amerlauos  are  gathered  here  today  to 
oammemoratc  the  nine  hundred  and  Oftleth 
annlwaary  of  the  crowning  of  St.  Stephen. 
tba  first  Hungarian  King.  This  anniversary 
bam  bwD  given  algniacance  in  America  for 
a  gTMkt  many  years  because  our  Nation  has 
b««a  bleased  by  the  talents,  the  skills,  the 
hopes,  and  the  dreams  of  several  hundred 
thrm—nrt  Immigrants  from  Hungary.  These 
imnlgranta  came  to  our  shores  in  genera- 
tions past,  in  the  period  of  the  building  of 
our  gr«at  democracy,  and  their  contributions. 
with  those  of  their  cHildren  and  their  chil- 
dren's chUdren.  form  a  most  significant  part 
of  the  history  of  our  beloved  country.  But 
today  this  anniTersary  has  more  important 
m— ning  than  ever  before.  The  sad  and 
tragic  evenu  which  have  taken  place  in 
Httssary  since  1SH5  are  a  matter  of  grave 
coiiocm  to  all  of  u£. 

Tba  clorlous  history  of  the  Hungarian 
pac^to  begins  with  the  rei^n  of  King  Stephen. 
At  tba  aga  of  ao  years.  Stephen,  son  of  Qcza 
mad  pra«t-gr«at -grandson  of  Arpad.  became 
Klai  ot  Hungary.  This  was  In  the  year 
987.  Ba  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Hun- 
foXm  to  aeospt.  with  run  heart  and  mind. 
Oitalatla&lty  and  western  culture.  The  first 
9  faaiaoC  bla  rel-u  were  df  -oted  to  the  estab- 
OC  a  Clu-isu.ai  state.     In  the  year 


1000  he  appealed  to  Pope  Sylvester  U  f  ir  h!< 
Investiture  as  a  Christian  Icing  and  tur  tin 
crown — symbol  of  the  rulrr  ot  an  independ- 
ent country. 

A  special  envoy  of  Pope  Sylvesttr  11 
brought  to  him  the  crown  which  ccniprLs«"s 
the  upper  part  of  the  present-d.*y  h"  iy  cr;  wn 
of  Hungary  Tliia  sanie  rro-*';i  was  umh!  :  .'■ 
more  than  900  years  m  crcwatnij  ill  H  ;:  - 
garlan  Kings,  and  is  even  uxiay  rer. >»., :ii/t  u 
cis  the  traditional  and  si;prpme  syuil>'i  ui 
Slate  authority.  Tlie  Hun.-anan  people.  In 
keeping  with  tr.ls  cencuries-i.int^  tradition. 
righifuily  asi<K-iaie  Vr.e^r  liberies  and  free- 
doms with  the  h-  iy  crown. 

Stephen  w,i.=i  .^  flrrr.  and  consi-'stcnt  advo- 
cate of  a  peaceiul  siAie  and  sought  the  coop- 
eration of  all  other  peacefxil  rulers  In  hU 
ioai  for  a  universal  peare  H.S.  deeds  were 
Always  governed  by  Christian  etni-s  Stephen 
outlined  his  principles  Ir.  his  adm'.nltlons 
to  hii  son  Prince  Imre  There  U  a  vrrv  beau- 
tiful and  timely  excerpt  fn.m  these  admoni- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  quote  here: 

■•If  you  wish  the  honor  if  ltuii."%hip.  be 
peace  iovlne  Rule  f^ver  all  wlth..ut  aneer. 
pride,  or  hatred  but  with  l<  ve.  tenderness, 
and  humanity  Remember  always  that  each 
one  of  us  ha.s  the  same  standme.  rothing 
exalts  a  man  buf  humilitv  r.'''th;i're  humili- 
ates more  than  haughtin'='s:-!  arui  hatred — 
peace-loving  mnnarch.s  rule  the  rest  only 
tyrunnl/e  3e  [^■i:ier.'  to*-ard  all  influen- 
tial and  destitute  alike  " 

King  Stephen  -was  the  four.der  if  .i.  new 
principle — that  of  pearefiil  evolution  of  a 
nation.  His  achievements  !n  this  respect 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  entire 
civilized  world  Peaceful  evolution  In  mat- 
ters of  state  Is  today  a  Keystone  of  western 
civilization  The  strong  foundations  bulVt 
by  King  Stephen  prepared  *he  Hungarian 
people  for  ^heir  heroic  rolr 

The  Valley  of  Ka.'jx^ths  cl  -wn  through  the 
centuries  has  been  the  outpost  '>f  western 
culture  and  clviliz.Ttior.  The  Hungarian 
people.  In  arms  with  mI!  other  people  In  this 
territory,  wlthst!>3d  wa\e  after  wave  of  In- 
vasion. Thus.  Western  Europe  on  m.iny  (X:- 
caslons  was  saved  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
Hungarian  people  One  sach  epic  is  ever. 
now  remembered  daily  by  millions  of  Eu- 
ropeans through  the  .\ngelui.  Sociv.  ai:<  r 
the  fall  of  Constantinople,  i.n  1453.  Hur.yadi 
began  a  campaign  to  diive  the  Tarfcs  from 
Belgrade  (Nandurfehervar  i  —  then  a  Hun- 
t;arlan  fortress.  Church  bells  thrcuj^hou*  all 
of  Christ iandom  were  tolled  at  noon  each 
day.  reminding  the  people  to  pray  fur  the 
success  of  Hunyadis  campaign 

With  the  rise  of  the  twentieth-century 
tyrants  In  Europe  and  their  struggle  for 
world  domination,  western  civili2at;o!i  was 
Ill-prepared  to  defend  itself  Per  a  iim*"  the 
tjTants  Hitler  and  S'.alin  were  iDCkc.i  to- 
gether as  comrades,  thus  Joining  their  evil 
purposes.  This  deveic<pnierit  upset  the  tra- 
ditional balance  of  power  a;;d  in  the  end 
prevented  those  nmions  with  western  cul- 
ture and  traditions  from  forrr.iag  an  alliance 
to  defend  thems<>lves  a^'ainat  these  ev  .1 
forces.  When  the  ly:an'.s  lell  out.  earn  L.ne 
seeking  to  be  sole  niler  of  the  w -rid,  m '.ny 
nations  who  detested  b'.th  tae^e  :  rii.-  of 
pagan  life  were  caught  teiw.t;i  tiiem. 
Tuero  Wits  no  neutrality  fur  ai.v  nation  on 
the  Continent,  they  ha.;l  t<_i  ch:--'oe  one  side 
or  the  othtr.  or  else  be  compietely  overrun 
and  absorbed.  Huneary  mss  ore  of  the  na- 
tions caught  in  th^se  powerful  nlncer";.  and 
thus  become  an  unwiiling  partlclpanT.  Dur- 
ing the  war  years  t}-.e  Hiiii.virian  people  h.^d 
to  strUK^ie  against  bec^mi;:.^  i  ■=■;';]■'■(-••  state 
of  the  Nazis  and  at  the  same  time  to  struggle 
ogfainst  the  p'-nctrations  of  "world  c  mmu- 
nism.  Kcw  ibvloiL"!  It  now  is  tha'  n  •  mKii«'r 
which  of  'he  tvr;u:t  powers  wire  victorious 
the  Kun^-anan  people  w^uld  he  the  luaars. 


Ih  <j  c<-nclU8ion  la  borne  out  by  a  study  at 

.vtT.ts  which  Ux)k  place  during,  and  Imme- 

lia-ely    f  jllowing.   the  war.     The   first  signs 

1    oru'.il    revenue    became   apparent   as   the 

Soviet  armed  f  t -es  entered  Hungary.     Rape 

and  pUlage  was  the  order  of  the  day.     Chaos 

reigned    until    the    political    commissars    of 

Moscow  came  upon  the  scene,  headed  by  Mar- 

«:.:il   Vorosllov      Then   the  pattern   changed: 

.':.i;:  ii'u  of  Hun^ariaii  Communists  headed 

V  .^i,e  Hate   si  began  laying  the  ifroundwork 

for    the    ;,). ilincal    take-over    of    power.     The 

first  tar'irs   were   to   show   favor   for  demrx- 

racy — crf>uU'   >!i.rgans   to  catch    the   Iraat'ina- 

tion   of    Che    p.'<;pie.    arid    to   make   alliances 

With    splinur    fx<litti'al    parties      Tlie    Social 

Democrats  were  deceived  by  this  maneuver. 

and  in  Jolnini;  hand--  ^ncn  found  themselves 

being  liquidated  from  within. 

People's  o.urts  were  set  up,  and.  of  course, 
mostly  '"woricers  '  were  called  'o  sit  on  these 
courts.  It  turned  out  that  •workers"  meant 
only  those  wh.  wirkt'd  ;:i  C'r*;^i;i  fnrt;  ries 
and  earned  tne  Communist  Party  card.  The 
secret  pf^'litical  police  vere  organized  under 
the  dlrectio;.  of  Marshal  Vorosiiov.  and  their 
j.jb  was  to  taXe  into  cu.stody  ail  dl.ssident 
elements.  Those  who  were  brouKht  to  trial 
had  their  fate  determined  by  the  loaded  and 
Communist-controlled  peoples  courts. 

Organized  reunion  fell  under  attack,  but 
only  by  skillful  diversion  rather  than  out- 
ward violence  By  skilUul  thous;h  mislead- 
ing maneuver,  the  groundwork  wai'  laid  for 
the  destruction  of  all  religion. 

In  November  of  1945,  the  national  par- 
liaincmary  ek'ciions  were  held  These  e'cc- 
tlons  were  held  largely  because  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  western  nations  WrJi  over 
600,000  Soviet  trcwps  quartered  m  Hunjary. 
and  wi'h  open  [iressure  from  Marshal  \oro- 
sllov.  the  Comnmnist  Party  was  onlj  able  to 
secure  17  percent  of  the  popular  vote  The 
Smallholders  Party  received  57  pjercei.t  of 
the  vote,  and  thus  won  a  clear  maj  iriry. 
Nevertheless,  and  contrary  to  the  expr'>s.sed 
will  of  the  people,  the  Soviets  forced  the 
Smallholders  Party  to  form  a  coalition  iiov- 
ernment. 

S  jon  the  Smallholders  Party  received  de- 
mands for  the  removal  of  certain  al.efed 
non-dcmr.cratic-minded  members  of  the 
Parliament.  Again  under  pressure,  they 
vieldetl  to  these  demands.  There  followed 
iddiMoual  demands  of  this  character,  v  hlch 
were  barked  up  by  Soviet  military  power 
ai.d  .iction  committees  formed  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  This  maneuver  had  fcr  Us 
rurp<».-;e  the  destruction  of  the  ma^rlty 
political  partj.  and  this  purpose  was  acxjm- 
pUshed  After  the  Smallholders  Party  was 
d'j-tr  yet!,  the  Communists  demanded  new 
elections  in  the  summer  of  1947.  In  this  so- 
c&lled  elect!  m.  the  Communists  set  .ip  a 
ccalltloo  of  subservient  parties,  and  throtuh 
this  means  took  over  total  power  in  -iun- 
gary. 

It  uas  after  this  'hat  direct  and  open 
efforts  wfre  started  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
Church  >  •  M  thereafter,  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestant  churches  bet?an.  All  ead- 
ers  of  religion  and  of  the  national  spirit 
were  singled  uat  as  enemies  of  the  ;  *ate. 
All  busm- ss  and  enterorise  was  nationa  i-ed, 
the  sch'Kji  systems  put  under  rleld  control, 
land  wl:;r:<  w.ls  distri'^uted  to  the  p?cple 
by  the  hrst  coalition  government  was  na- 
tionaiizt'd  thr  mgh  the  Kolchoz  system  of 
collective  farming. 

When  thf  people  had  lost  all  hope  In  the 
remaltiing  political  parties  of  Hungary,  they 
all  turned  to  Cardinal  Mlndzenty  fvir  ie  ider- 
shlp  in  preservation  of  their  bflstc  rights 
h'rt  freedoms.  He  was  the  national  hero  of 
the  people  regardless  nf  any  differences  In 
reUgir'us  belief,  It  w.-is  apparent  to  the  Com- 
munls's  that  he  wis  the  rallylmj  point  for 
all  patiiotic  HM!-.PHr!aT:s  thl.s  then  iMde 
him    the    spct  lal    target    of    their    desirovlng 
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tactics.  He  was  arrested  on  trumped-up 
charges  and  tried  by  a  kangaroo  court  under 
a  scheme  planned  and  directed  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Kremlin.  Events  which  have 
happened  since  his  desecration  make  it  more 
clear  why  they  persecuted  him.  They  knew 
he  stood  firmly  by  the  teachings  of  St. 
Stephen  as  defender  of  the  dignity  of  man, 
that  he  would  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
pecple,  and  that  he  would  shelter  and  pro- 
tect the  persecuted.  Just  as  he  did  under  the 
yoke  ~f  the  Nazis.  All  of  Hungary  knew  what 
he  had  done  to  save  persecuted  people  aur- 
ing  those  dark  days.  Christians  and  Jews 
alike  were  his  concern  when  their  dignity  as 
human  beings  was  In  danger. 

A  similar  fate  has  befallen  thousands  of 
ether  freedom-loving  Hungarians.  Time  and 
space  do  not  f>ermlt  me  to  list  all  the  mar- 
tvrs  who  stood  In  defense  of  freedom  and 
religion. 

Tht  civilized  world  has  been  shocked  again 
by  the  m.ost  recent  atrocities  taking  place 
in  Kuii2ary  under  the  Communist  reign. 
The  m.tss  deportations  which  are  again  under 
way  demonstrate  clearly  that  a  plan  has 
been  set  in  motion  to  exterminate  the  Hun- 
garians as  a  race  of  people.  Leaders  in  all 
walks  of  life  are  being  arrested  In  the  dead 
of  night  and  carried  off  to  parts  unknown. 
Their  families  are  left  destitute  or  moved 
to  distant  areas  of  Hungary  where  there  is 
no  housing  for  them,  and  where  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  chance  for  them  to  survive.  Just 
how  m.any  thousands  have  been,  and  are  be- 
ing, deported  to  the  Arctic  areas  of  Siberia 
is  not  known,  as  yet.  No  one  is  safe  from 
the  terror  of  the  Communists— fear  is  the 
means  being  used  to  hold  these  people  in 
subjuaation.  The  vicious  cycle  that  has  been 
established  is  explained  by  the  Communist 
Government  as  "the  removal  of  the  internal 
enem.y  ■' 

The  internal  enemy  Is,  of  course,  anyone 
who  refuses  to  adopt  the  Ideologies  of  com- 
munism and  who  does  not  cooperate  with 
the  regime.  If  the  Commtmlsts  are  to  hold 
power,  they  must  continue  this  vicious 
cycle  because  the  great  masses  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  will  not  adopt  the  pagan  teach- 
ings of  Moscow.  Thus,  the  present  regime 
in  Hungary  Is  proving  to  the  freedom-loving 
nations  of  the  world  that  they  knowingly 
and  wUl.ngly  are  engaged  In  the  Interna- 
tional crime  of  genocide.  With  each  passing 
day  they  are  providing  ample  evidence  which 
one  day  v.ill  confront  them  as  they  stand 
before  a  bar  of  justice  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  free  world. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  anyone  to 
assume  that  these  crimes  are  just  receiving 
passing  notice  These  mass  deportations  are 
a  matter  of  official  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  President  Tru- 
man, on  July  27,  1951.  made  the  following 
pronouncement : 

'The  Government  of  the  United  States  la 
giving  the  closest  attention  to  the  deporta- 
tions in  Hungary  with  a  view  to  taking  such 
steps  as  may  appropriately  expose  this  situ- 
ation to  public  view  and  Judgment  and  ren- 
der the  Hungarian  government  accountable 
bcf^  re  the  world  for  Its  infamous  conduct." 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  in  re- 
r.fR:  mlng  the  statement  of  President  Truman. 
had  this  to  say  on  the  matter: 

•'The  United  States  Government  Is  also 
taking  careful  note  of  the  Identity  of  Indi- 
vidual Hungarian  ofBclals.  including  the 
highest  authorities,  who  have  participated 
m  any  way  In  carrying  out  these  mass  depor- 
t:ttions  m  order  that  their  responsibility 
may  oe  made  fully  known  and  their  acts 
publicly  stigmatized." 

Tlie  fate  of  the  Hungarian  nation  Is  very 
much  like  that  of  all  other  people  under  the 
c;)pre;5ive  and  bloody  yoke  of  the  Kremlin. 
From  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and  east- 
w.iid  to  the  Paciiac  Ocean,  there  Is  a  huge 


concentration  camp  wherein  70O,0O0.CO0  peo- 
ple suffer  a  somewhat  similar  fate.  And 
behind  all  this  sits  a  handful  of  men  in  the 
Soviet  Politburo.  Tliese  same  men  would 
seek  to  completely  conquer  the  w^orid  by  the 
process  of  deterioration  from  withm,  followed 
by  military  Invasion  when  the  time  ls  lipe. 

But.  please  God,  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  awakened  In  time,  and  having 
grouped  themselves  Into  mutual  security  ar- 
rangements, are  preparing  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  freedom-loving  people  everywhere. 
These  free  nations  do  not  recognize  the  the- 
ory of  peace  at  any  price,  because  this  would 
be  no  peace  at  all.  It  would  be  nothing  mure 
than  an  armistice  with  peace.  Peace  is  in- 
divisible— peace  is  a  quality  of  life  which  may 
not  apply  to  some  and  be  denied  to  others. 
Peace  throughout  the  world  can  be  attauied 
only  when  all  men  and  all  nations  are  free 
to  choose  and  elec*  their  own  peaceful  desti- 
nies. 

As  we  review  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian people,  brought  about  by  a  new  type 
of  inva-slon,  one  that  seeks  to  turn  back  the 
pages  of  history  950  years  by  Imposing  a 
pagan  and  primitive  way  of  life  among  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  we  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  from  these  historic  facts.  The 
following  conclusions  find  their  logic  in  these 
events,  and  must  serve  as  a  warning  to  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  and.  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  added  encouragement  for  those 
who  suffer  under  the  new  tyranny: 

I.  That  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  Hungarian 
people,  forged  in  the  centuries  of  struggle 
against  the  barbariv:  hordes  of  the  east,  and 
tempered  through  the  wise  teachings  of  their 
great  leaders,  beginning  with  St.  Stepnen, 
will  r  ever  be  broken  by  the  evil  leaders  who 
now  seek  to  destroy  their  rich  culture,  reli- 
gion, and  traditions,  and  to  make  of  them 
an  uncultured  and  uncouth  serfdom.  The 
courage,  faith,  and  love-of -country  which  has 
preserved  them'  In  the  past  wUl  keep  them 
strong  until  their  day  of  liberation,  when  the 
holy  crown  of  Hungary  will  be  restored  to 
their  safe  keeping; 

II.  That  jiist  as  surely  as  history  records 
the  heroic  defenses  of  western  civilization  by 
the  sturdy  Hungarian  people  against  the 
barbaric  invasions  from  the  east — so  It  will 
reg.  rd  the  liberation  of  the  Hungarian 
people  from  their  present  yoke  of  tyranny  by 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  Western 
World; 

III.  That  the  leaders  of  the  present  Ulegal 
regime  in  Hungary,  and  those  who  volun- 
tarily cssist  In  carrying  out  their  evU  plans, 
are  guilty  of  a  long  list  of  crimes  against 
humanity — more  specifically,  they  stand 
guilty  of  the  International  crime  of  geno- 
cide— afld  the  day  Is  inevitable  when  they 
will  be  punished  accordingly  by  a  world  tri- 
bunal of  Jtistice.  The  time  has  come  to 
forewarn  them  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  plead  their  case  as  unwilling  or 
unwitting  stooges  of  the  Kremlin,  because 
the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  will  continue  as 
their  full  partners — before  this  same  world 
tribunal  of  Justice; 

IV.  That  a  new  day  will  soon  dawn  for  all 
the  nations  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  in  the  glorious  sunshine 
of  that  new  day  the  people  of  Finland,  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Byeloriissla, 
Ukraine,  Slovakia,  Czech,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  will  once 
again  with  their  Hungarian  brothers  breathe 
the  free  air  of  liberty  and  Individual  freedom. 
By  the  full  exercise  of  the  principle  of  scK- 
determlnatlon  the  people  of  these  nations 
will  work  out  their  own  peaceful  destinies, 
and  mil  form  such  unions  or  federations  as 
they,  the  people,  freely  decide  are  to  their 
liking. 

May  God  speed  the  happy  day  when  ill 
men  ar?  at  peace  with  one  another  under 
a  svitem  of  justice  which  guuraiuevjs  frce- 
doui  uixd  Individual  liberties  lor  all. 


Drift  Toward  Totmlkariaa  Rile 


EXTENSION  OP  REK4ARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or   CONNECnCtTT 

Hi  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITET)  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1951 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  Pres'dent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  primed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "General  MacArthur  Sees 
Drift."  published  in  the  Washington 
Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Genebai  MacAkthui  Sees  Dsrrr— Thheat  of 
ToTALrrARiANiSM  Reveaucd  jt  Tektenct  Tc 
C«rnciZE  CRrrics  Such,  roa  Exampue,  as 
Himself 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

Take  a  few  weeks'  vacation  and  you  are 
apt  to  be  surprised  by  what  happens  during 
your  absence  from  the  seat  of  Government. 
For  one  thing,  a  drift  toward  totalitarian 
rule  can  set  In.  Other  people  may  not  have 
observed  It,  but  It  already  has  happened. 
ac-cording  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  It  la 
revealed,  he  told  an  audience  in  Oeveland, 
by  "the  violent  manner  In  which  exception 
is  taken  to  the  citieen's  voice  when  raised 
la  criticism  of  those  who  exercise  political 
power.  There  seems  to  be  a  determination 
to  suppress  Individual  voice  and  opinion, 
which  can  be  regarded  only  a  symptomatic  of 
a  general  trend  toward  thotight  con^-ol." 

Totalitarianism  is  bad  buslne«.  We  know 
what  It  meant  In  Hitler's  Germany  md  Miu- 
EOlinl's  Italy  and  what  It  means  I'l  Franco's 
Spain  and  Stalin's  Russia.  lu  the  last- 
named  country  It  means  not  only  suppres- 
sion of  the  voice  but;  banishment  of  tb« 
person  to  Siberia  or  some  other  sort  of  liqui- 
dation. It  Isn't  quite  that  bad  in  Truman's 
America  yet.  But  the  general,  who,  under- 
standably, was  thinking  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, has  plenty  to  complain  about. 

He  has  been  banished  to  New  York  City, 
a  locale  of  bis  own  selection.     Ue  has  been 
provided  with  comfortable  offices  In  a  Gov- 
ernment building,  which  he  preferred  to  the 
Pentagon     in    Washington.     He     has     been " 
given  ^  staff  of  military  aides,  also  of  his 
own  selection.     He  is  comfortably  housed  la 
one  of   those   Waldorf   Tower  suites  youve 
read  about,  and  he  has  passes  to  all  the  ball 
games.     Hi.'j    travel    la    re&trlcted.    however, 
to  the  United  States — unless  be   wishes   to 
go   abroad.     He   can   make   speeches   when- 
ever and  wherever  be  pleases  and  he  Is  not 
required  to  know  what  he  Is  talking  abrjut. 
But  he  has  a  real  complaint.     It  Is  that 
some  people  criticize  him.     He  has  only  to 
open  his  mouth  and  give  tongue  to  any  or 
all  of   the  loose  charges  that   accumulated 
against   the   present  administration   during 
his  17  years  in  the  Pacific,  when  somebody 
ups  and  criticizes  him.     Now  that  shouldn't 
happjen.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  cherished 
freedoms.     As   the    retired    general    himiself 
said,    "It    challengen    the    concept    of    free 
speech  and  is  an  attempt  at  direct  suppres- 
sion tlirough  intimidation  of  that  moet  vital 
check  against  the  abuse  of  political  power — 
public  criticism." 

II  you  find  that  a  little  difficult  to  follow, 
read  it  again.  It  meaivs  that  anybody  who 
criticizes  General  MacArthur  Is  agilnst  pub- 
lic criticism.  Simple  as  that.  A.nd  the  next 
thing  you  know,  we  got  tolalttariintsm. 

Tlie  drift  Is  in  that  direction.  Another 
bit  of  evidence  couid  have  t>een  used  by  the 
gener.ii  h,:id  his  u.  tive  modesty  permitted. 
President  Tr..n.i-;i,  l.i  his  speech  opemug  the 
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peacemaklof  La  San  Ttandaco.  dtfvoUC  only 
one  paracTsph  to  pratlse  o(  UacArthur's  ac- 
compllshm«nu  in  Japan.  Instead  of  making 
that  th«  wbol*  tb«me  of  his  address. 

Th:^  cirlft  will  buve  to  be  stopp«<l  and  the 
general  ia  movinf  Into  position  to  stop  it. 
A  private  Off  ntnttton  called  th«  National 
Republican  Roundup  Committee  has  pub- 
lUbAd  a  poU  of  3.0O0  Republican  leaders — 
delegate*  to  the  last  fro  national  ccnyen- 
ticns.  county  chairmen,  and  aucb.  It  repcrts 
thAt  Senates  Taft  Is  new  first  cboice  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  but  the  second  !s 
not  General  Baenhower  as  you  would  have 
guessed,  but  General  MacArtbur.  Senator 
Tatt  has  been  at  It  for  years:  General  Mac- 
Arthur  only  a  matter  of  months  Glv«  him 
anotuer  year  and — well,  his  cnl.cs  had  te'ter 
be  thinking  that  over. 


CMifrcss,  the  Hop«  of  tW  NitioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mntsTLVANiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rvej<2ay.  Septrmd^r  II,  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  eraisent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Congress  Is  Our  Hope."  published 
In  tiie  Oil  City  (Pa.  >  Derrick  of  Tuesday. 
September  4.  li^Sl.  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

OoaeiBn  la  Ou«  Hops 

Prcaklent  Tnunan's  blast  against  a  Senate 
ent  at  IMOflO.OOO  In  the  administration's 
•8300,000.000  program  for  tortlgn  economic 
and  mllttary  aid  was  not  unexpected.  It's 
been  hl«  forte  right  along  to  severely  crltlcl2e 
and  atniae  Oongreaa  In  every  effort  to  hold 
down  Oovnmownt  spending. 

Wlaere  the  President  la  not,  Congreaa  of 
neoOTitty  must  be  realistic  of  the  fact  that 
a  nation  vhleh  continually  and  Incessantly 
spends  more  than  It  has  cannot  forever  en- 
dure. Oovwrament  waste  and  extravagance. 
r^laeted  In  eonttnued  dclclt  spending, 
eventually  eoold  so  diminish  the  economic 
reaouroea  of  ttoe  Nation  as  to  deatroy  It  from 
within. 

The  little  man  In  the  big  Job  has  sought  to 
UM  the  world  emergency  as  an  excuse  for 
spending  endless  billions  on  all  kinds  of 
wasteful  acbemes  in  the  name  of  defense  and 
eeeurtty.  In  defiance  of  the  warnings  of  fis- 
cal •zperta.  be  has  loaded  his  budget  with  a 
bevy  of  aoclaimic  measure*  that  would  add 
bUllons  to  the  Nation's  Ux  bill;  he 
the  emergency  to  pad  the  Govern - 
It  payroll  to  a  point  greater  than  at  the 
belght  ot  World  War  II:  and  he  has  prodded 
Coegraea  eontlnually  for  more  and  more  bll- 
IkHi*  to  subsidize  countries  which  to  date 
bavw  abown  neither  the  win  nor  the  Indlna- 
tlon  to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden  in  the 
flgbt  against  eommuntam 

ttam  the  beginning  of  World  War  11.  nearly 
glOOjOOOJOOi)00  has  been  authorized  by  this 
ytlow  for  foreign  economic  a&eistance  and 
jQlBt  mllttary  security.  This  Is  equivalent  to 
for  ••■•7  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
It  Is  slmost  twice  the  total 
taxes  collected  last  year. 
•onder  Congress  Is  nMVlng  ti 
gigantic  expendlttires  which  are 
•way  at  ttoe  heart  of  thu  Nation's 
T  li  It  any  wonder  that  Senates  Tom 
>T,  an  admlnlstraucn  stalwart,  re- 
the  chief  C  the  Economic 
admtnlstratlog   j<..'.:i    ■u-yms  lo 


or  an 


cover  the  earth  with  money  squeezed  from 
the   American    taxpayers'' 

America  always  has  aad   will  c  .r.'lru*  !n 

every  way  possible  tc  asj'i.st  -he  tre<»  r.?i\:o::s 
Gf  the  world  In  the  struxzie  against  the  com- 
mon Connmunl.st  enemy  .\t  the  same  t:me  It 
must  be  realized  th.it  the  .«ri:rce  or  tha*  aid 
Is  net  endless  and  ther*"  Is  a  p-Av.*  b-"-  nd 
which  the  Nation  cnnnct  go  w:th.:i'.it  ='  d!- 
minlshiiig  our  ecnncnotv'  r^S'-ni.'C??  :i.s  t'.'  niaicp 
an  tulequate  military  defense  Inip'jsslblf 

Congress  la  the  .s<  le  h-pe  of  'he  Nation 
aiislnst  economic  b.i;:kri;::fcv  and  «ociftU=m. 
Nothing  but  grief  can  be  expec'ed  1t<  ".\  '.r.'? 
administration  headed  by  the  Per.dergast 
pi^lUlrla.T   from   M!s.';m;rt 


The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  and  t!.e 
Kurile  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.WILUAMLJENNER 

OF    INDIAN  \ 

IN*  THE  SENATE  OF  TlIE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesda'j.  September  11.  1J51 

Mr,  JENNER.  Mr,  Preiiclcit.  I  ask 
unan-mou3  corLaent  to  have  pimted  in  the 
Record  a  letier  addre-.-ed  ;o  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  Stephan  C.  Y. 
Pan,  a  member  of  the  Leufhi'.w*'  Yuan 
of  China. 

As  Mr.  Pan  state?,  th''  Japanese  peace 
treatj',  by  letting  Russia  take  the  Kuriles, 
is  giving  the  Rossians  a  beachhead  for 
further  aggression  ayain;t  Japan  Al- 
cer  Hiss  at  Yalta  was  a  good  and  i'.\  tr:- 
ful  servant  but  not  of  hi.s  own  cou:.iry. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the   ierter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  New  Yorlt  Jtmes  of  AugTist  4.  19511 

ACCOKO    ON    FOKMOSA     QrTRIED ISSry     TAKrW 

With  Ikdu  s  Posm-  .v  un  Ghastiso  Ccm- 
MUWiSTs  Islands 

To  the  ErrroR  or  rnr  Nrw  Yoiik  Times: 

In  the  New  Yov's.  Times  .1'  J;:y  30  It  was 
reported  that  the  Nehru  ?)vernrne:U  has  In- 
sisted that  In  accordance  with  the  Y\Ita 
agreement  the  Lsland  of  Fornvisa  be  given  to 
China  In  the  future  If  the  rep*  r ted  In- 
dian attitude  toward  the  J:ipanese  Pe  u-e 
Treaty  and  the  Yalta  agreement  is  corre:t.  it 
is  amazing  that  the  Indian  Oovernn  ;■:.* 
could  link  Formosa  with  the  nre  t'-ip-^cret 
document — the  agreement   regarding  Japan. 

Having  studied  practically  a!l  the  »t»i!- 
able  sources  on  the  far-ea.stern  ai?reeme:.t  I 
And  nothing  mentioned  about  Formosa  or 
Taiwan.  Perhaps  another  part  of  this  doc- 
■ument  Is  still  unknown  t:  the  Chinese  Na- 
'lonal  C-overaniO.'U  but  i.s  familiar  to  the  In- 
dian Government  If  tb.is  Is  so.  th»:!  I  would 
not  attempt  to  contradic-  the  Indian  are'i- 
ment  on  the  Yalta  accord  Wth  regard  '  > 
Formosa. 

It  Is  Interestlni?  to  note  that  wr.ile  'he 
Yalta  agreement  did  nrf  mT.tnn  «  7  r  t 
about  Formosa.  Indu-i  stlil  de'-lres  ^-^i  df  ;v*>r 
Fonnosa  to  Red  China,  b.isii  g  her  argu- 
ment on  a  Yalta  provl.<;;;,)n  which  dees  :vt 
exist. 

It  Is  equally  Interesting  to  note  that  '^hen 
the  draft  treaty  of  peace  with  Japan  ^i.es 
to  Soviet  Russia  m'^re  than  the  Yalta  ai?re<.;- 
ment  Intended.  India  .s  silence  9eem.s  to  in- 
dicate her  approval.  For  m.st.'.nce.  section 
(c)  of  article  II  of  chapter  II  of  the  draft 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  stated: 

"Japan  renounces  all  rli^hv  title,  and 
claim  to  the  Kurile  I,«Ia;Hls  a-id  t:.  tr..t'  ix-t- 
lion   Li    Siii';ha,an    and    the    isiand.-j    ai;'.i..tnt 


•     !t     v»r  which  Japan  acquired  severe  gt^ty 

.1.-:    a    '-i'nff   iiev.ce    of    the    Treaty    of    Prjrts- 
n;-,uth  cf  September  5.   1905-" 

While  section  (3)  of  article  IT  of  the  falta 
ncreement  only  atat'Kl ;  "the  Kurile  I.s  ands 
shall  be  handed  ever  to  the  S<jvlet  Ur.ir>;i.'" 
the  rtv  ;■  pr';vi.^ton  .seems  to  ^ive  the  impres- 
sion that  Japan  acquired  all  these  Is  ands 
only  as  a  consequence  of  the  Portsn  niith 
Tf  ■>••.-  Th; ;  is  !n  con'radlction  of  th«  !nte 
.^,, -rc>'  ry  ',(  State  Edward  Stettinlus'  vlev;s 
about  these  lr.!and.s      Stettinuis  wrote- 

•Th"  Kvirtle  I.'^land.s.  of  course,  were  ,iapa- 
:.ee,c  tprrlt'^ry  bef<5re  the  Russo-Jap  me»-e 
War  of  1904.  Diirlna;  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Ixjth  Russia  and  Japan  had  laid  laim 
to  the  Ktirlles  and  Jajsanese  ownershi;  w.:s 
recognized    near   the    close   of    the    cernurv" 

Aside  from  !es;a!  cfn.slderatlnr..^,  it  ^,:;-  i;d 
be  understood  that  bv  conferrlnz  extra  Sea  il 
titles  of  the  K-irile  ai'.d  Saichalin  Islands  to 
Soviet  Russia,  it  wnnid  mean  placlns:  the 
Kremlin  in  a  '^  iivenient  beachhead  foi  Jur- 
tber  aRerep.'^i'^n  in  Japan 

If  certain  p-iitlcians  wi.sh  to  reward  Soviet 
Russia  or  Soviet  China  in  such  a  misiiner 
they  should  not  arbitrarily  chanje  the  fact.s 
Of  history  and  geoeraphy  in  advancme  their 
own  falsified  interpretation  of  n  treaty  or 
an  agreement 

SritPH^N  C    Y    PAS'. 

WaaiailCTON    J:'.'.v   21.  1951. 

(The  writer  of  the  above  letter  Is  n  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Yvian  of  China  and 
the  author  of  American  Diplomacy  Concern- 
ing China.) 


The  Brannaa  Plan 


ext&;n.-ion  of  remarks 
HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

cr  '.'Ti»ci>ftA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tnesdau.  Sevtember  11.  1951 

Mr  BYRD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ihe  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond <Va  >  Time.s-Dispatch  and  C3m- 
munication?  I  have  received  from  farm- 
ers in  Virginia  .?ivir.3  their  cpinion  of  an 
effort  that  i-s  ben^^  made  by  Secre.ary 
Brannan  which  Ihey  construe  as  being 
preliminary  to  adoption  of  the  Brannaa 
plan 

I  desire  to  say,  Mr  President,  that  I 
do  not  believe  anythinsj  would  be  more 
destructive  to  the  farmin--'  industry  than 
the  Brannan  plan.  It  would  destroy  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  farmers  ind 
would  mean  nothin*;  Icos  than  socialized 
farming. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editc.ial 
and  communications  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  thr  Record,  as  follows- 

.Frcm  the  Richmynd.  iVa  )   Times-DL=;:a'.ch 

;:(  September  11.  19ol  I 

Gr  jwi.Nu  Revolt  Against  Beannan  s 

M  *  N  li  ESTO 

In  1943  when  Eric  Johnston  new  repcrted- 
1?  abfut  to  retire  ?.s  Director  of  Eccncmic 
fctabili/ation.  was  making  a  name  for  hlm- 
.^ei:'  t.s  president  of  the  United  States  Chai-i- 
ber  :  L>.mmerce.  he  published  an  article  in 
Hr  !  ;t :  >  Ui.:e<t  entitled  "Were  Not  Washed 
Up   ■  -rcni  which  we  quote: 

■  Our  economic  system  is  not  dying  of  old 
ace.  It  Is  dying  from  Its  chains — the  re- 
stra.nt.-,  the  restrictions  and  exactions  fas- 
tent  d  n  it  by  some  trade  associations,  seme 
la-  r  ';:•,;. :r\^  and  S'  me  governmental  nnr.^ 
'     Our  system  su3ers  because  cf  the 
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bureaucrat  and  the  tax  collector.  There  Is 
one  salvation  for  our  crippled  gi&nt:  Unbind 
him,  strip  the  chains  from  his  limbs,  and  be- 
hold h:.m  labor." 

What  Mr  Johnston  wrote  then  Is  even  more 
true  today,  for  In  the  Interim  the  tax  collec- 
tor ha5  taken  a  huge  share  of  the  American 
cltiz-.'ns  earnings  in  order  to  support  a  vast 
and  .steadily  growing  army  of  biireaucrats. 
Part  if  that  bureaucratic  army  has  become 
,5ol;diy  entrenched  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Of  its  more  than 
80.0CO  em.ployees  many  do  little  more  than 
clutter  the  mails  with  an  avalanche  of  book- 
lets, pamphlets,  mimeographed  gobblydegcxk 
and  outright  political  propaganda,  designed 
t  1  I'lamorize  Secreta.'y  Brannan  and  the  man 
whw  lo  Its  to  him  to  capture  the  agricultural 
vote  '   r  the  Fair  Deal  in  1952, 

A  particularly  flagrant  piece  of  propaganda, 
disg:  l>ed  as  a  plebiscite  of  farm.  familie.s.  was 
recently  submitted  for  endorsement  tcj  the 
Nation's  farm  families  actually  to  nominally 
aut.ni  :-m';us  county  meetings  dominated  by 
Brannan's  political  proconsuls  who  operate 
under  the  leadership  of  State  commiittees. 
e,::ch  c  .,n:-!.«ting  of  farmers  appointed  by 
Branna:~: 

It  was  largely  the  campai/n  propaganda 
disseminated  by  such  toilers  m  the  Truman 
vineyard  that  swung  the  1948  election  to  the 
*'air  Deal 

B-  ■  during  the  last  3  years  the  farmers  of 
Virginia  have  learned  a  thing  or  two.  They 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  2  minus 
2  equals  nothing:  that  their  support  (in 
19481  of  a  reckless  and  profligate  admlnlstra- 
ticn  resulted  in  inflationary  Federal  spending 
which  has  more  than  offset  whatever  eco- 
nt  mtc  advantage  they  mif:ht  have  gained 
from  speci.al  privileges  a;.id  paternalistic 
larsess. 

To  be  brutally  frank  about  It,  the  farmer 
h.as  at  la>t  realized  that  his  own  dollars  have 
b     n  used  to  buy  his  own  \ote. 

When  the  rank  and  flle  of  organized  labor, 
still  bewildered  by  Its  sleight-of-hand  econ- 
omists, arrives  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
reali7es  that  taxes  and  Fair  Deal  promoted 
InSiati'  n  have  progressively  lessened  the  pur- 
cha?ii  sz  p.-wer  of  the  pay-enveloi>e  dollar. 
unl   n  labor  will  be  similarly  disillusioned. 

As  for  the  Brannan  manifesto,  Virginia 
farmers  who  have  attended  county  meetings 
in  Greene.  Culpeper.  Dinwiddle.  Fauquier, 
and  Madison  have  minced  no  words  m  ex- 
press, nj;  their  rejection  of  this  latest  at- 
tempt to  pull  the  wool  over  their  eyes  and 
lead  them  to  the  slaughter  in  1952 

Their  expressions  of  contempt  and  disap- 
proval at  those  meetings  have  an  old-fa^li- 
ioned  ring  of  down-to-earth  common  sense 
that  indicates  a  revival  of  the  spirit  of  1776, 
when  their  forefathers  revolted  against  op- 
pre.-sive  taxation  and  arrogant  bureaucracy 
al«;  ■>  imtvnsed  by  remote  control. 

To  read  the  stenographic  reports  of  those 
meetings  is  a  heartening  experience.  Tliese 
far:ners  are  sick  of  being  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  of  the  Federal  Government.  They 
are  not  unmliidful  of  the  benefits  gained 
from  scientific  research  In  animal  husbandry. 
soil  c.  reservation,  and  the  like — but  In  the 
counties  referred  to  farmers  stood  up  on 
their  hind  '^gs  and  spoke  up  in  open  meet- 
Inj  t  tell  off  the  socialistic  planner  in  Wash- 
ington, who  now  has  the  gall  to  suggest  more 
millions  for  an  even  greater  army  of  USDA 
b.r  ucrats  to  carry  the  torch  for  the  late 
Mr.  Pendergasfs  protege. 

They  demanded  that  Department  of  Agri- 
culture expenses  be  cut  Instead  of  expanded. 
and  like  "the  village  Hampdeu  who  with 
dauntless  breast  the  •  '  *  tyrant  of  his 
fields  withstood,"  they  demand  a  retiuTi  to 
genuine  State  autonomy,  with  a  minimum  of 
political  and  economic  meddling  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac. 

They  spurned  the  mouth-filling  phrases 
and  fulsome  cliches  of  the  121-page  Farm 
Family  Survey  booklet — published  at  heaven 
knows   how   high    a   cost — with    which    Ur. 


Brannan  Is  trying  to  bewilder  them  into 
open-mouthed  expectation — the  time-hon- 
ored technique  of  the  sideshow  spieler  at  a 
county  fair. 

C.  D.  Jordan,  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
State  Agricultural  MobUtzation  Committees, 
w-s  quoted  as  saying  that  he  welcomed  criti- 
cism of  this  Nation-wide  survey.  He  has 
been  getting  plenty  to  date. 

We  hope  that  this  revolt  of  Virginias 
farmers  wiU  spread  to  every  county  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  spark  a  rebirth  of  inde- 
pendence, among  the  farm  families  of  the 
Nation. 


Frifltf  Trtatemt  T«vir4  Rvsna 


Crr-PrPTE.  Va..  August  31.  1951. 
H.^P.FT  F    Bt?d. 

Senate  O^ce  Building. 

Wos *inisr£oTi,  D  C  : 
Your  attention  and  appropriate  action  is 
requested  in  opposing  hasty  current  activ- 
ity by  USD.^  In  forcing  a  questionable  and 
apparently  socialistic  program  on  tiie  iarmers 
of  America. 

A  G-orp  OF  25  CrutPEa 

COUNTT  F.USMERii. 
TlLASK  J.  TOUEAND. 

Ckarrnan. 
L   E   McNfmar. 

Cocfiai.^'TTian. 

Seventy  farmers  and  the  agricultural  work- 
ers of  the  county,  met  in  the  Madiscn  County 
War  Memorial  Building  on  August  31,  1^51. 
at  8  p.  m  .  to  discuss  the  s  -rvey  conducted 
by  the  USDA  as  set  forth  In  the  booklet  en- 
titled •Family  Farm  Policy  Review."  and  gen- 
erally purported  to  be  a  survey  of  grass-root 
thinking.  The  farmers  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  lack  of  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject resulting  from  a  planned  scarcity  of  the 
above  said  booklet  and  an  insufficient 
amount  of  information  offered  by  the  pro- 
fessional agricultural  workers.  It  was  gen- 
erally conceded  by  the  farmers  that  the  pro- 
fesislonal  workers  lalxjred  under  the  pressure 
of  the  nature  of  their  employment. 

Mr.  GUes  Miller,  immediate  past  president 
of  the  Virginia  Bankers  Association,  spoke 
before  the  group.  His  talk  was  on  the  gen- 
eral background  of  the  PamUy  Farm  Policy 
and  was  well  received  Ly  the  farmers.  The 
farmers  drew  up  and  passed  the  following 
resolutions  unanimously: 

(For  further  Information  please  contact 
Col  George  Ash  worth.  Orange,  R.  F.  D.,  Va.) 
•Whereas  the  farmers  of  Madison  County 
have  been  requested  to  express  approval  or 
disapproval  of  changes  In  the  United  States 
l>partment  of  Agriculture  programs:  and 

"Whereas  they  object  to  the  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  by  paid  employees  of  the  De- 
partment in  attempting  to  Instill  Into  the 
minds  of  our  farm  people  ofRclal  thinking  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  then  to  have 
this  echoed  back  through  these  sa.me  paid 
employees  as  grass-roots  thinking;  and 

•Whereas  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
services  now  being  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  better  be  made 
available  by  State  and  county  agencies:  and 
'Wliereas  we  Ijelieve  that  the  present 
emergency  situation  In  which  the  Nation 
now  finds  Itself  calls  for  the  strictest  econ- 
omy In  expenditures  by  all  nondefense  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government,  and  we  in 
agriculture  are  willing  to  take  our  propor- 
tionate share  of  necessary  cuts;  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  that  proposed  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  policies 
and  present  trends  endanger  the  farmers' 
status  held  by  us  to  be  fvmdamental  rights 
as  freeholders  founded  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion :  Therefore  be  it 

•'Resolved,  Thrt  the  farmers  of  Madison 
County.  Va.,  represented  at  this  meeting, 
oppose  the  methods  of  the  Department  of 
Agricxilttire  In  presenting  the  Family  Farm 
Policy  Review,  oppose  any  expansion  of  the 
activitlee  of  the  Department  and  recommend 
a  curtaihnent  of  Its  activities  as  proposed 
in  this  review." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZALES  N.  EaON 

or  uomxKK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1951 

Mr.  ECTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Fright  Talk  by  United 
States  Aids  Kremlin"  by  David  Law- 
rence. publLshed  yesterdii.y  In  the  Wash- 
injEjton  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 

Fright  Talk  bt  Uwrnro  States  Aids  K.ai:M- 
LiN — Russian    OrrzciALs    Leas   Nation    To 
Bniir^E  That  Amoiica  Is  Paoouciwc  Fan- 
T.*sTic  Weapows  rc«  Aggbcssivx  Wax 
(By   David  Lawrence) 

No  mare  stJiking  illustration  of  the  In- 
eptitude of  the  American  Oovernment's  pay- 
chologtcal  policies  in  the  cold  war  could  be 
given  than  in  the  start  during  the  last  few 
days  of  the  so-called  fright  treatment  toward 
Ru&sia. 

Beginning  with  the  President's  remaiiu  at 
San  Prancteco  about  the  fantastic  weapons 
that  are  being  fashioned,  and  continuln« 
»ith  the  comments  coming  out  of  Congress 
atKiut  a  hitherto  unmentloned  appropriation 
of  t5.000,OCX),000  for  new  weapons,  the  ob- 
vious objective  has  been  to  terrorize  Russia, 
The  idea  lUelf — to  manifest  military  prow- 
ess— Is  loglcaJ  in  a  situation  where  physical 
force  Is  supposed  to  be  the  only  language 
the  enemy  can  understand  but  it  Is  plal-j 
that  the  fright  campaign  Is  not  being  di- 
rected where  It  ought  to  be.  that  Is,  at  the 
Kremlin  alone  and  net  tovrard  the  Russian 
peop'e. 

This  results  from  a  fundamental  failure 
in  American  policy  to  declare  the  Kremlin 
the  real  enemy  and  to  separate  it  from  the 
Russian  people  very  much  after  the  fashion 
of  the  late  President  Wllaon  in  the  paycholog" 
Ical  warfare  that  was  carried  on  by  the 
Wh.te  House  and  Department  of  State  during 
World  War  I.  It  was  made  plain  first  when 
diplomatic  relations  were  tjroken  with  tha 
m.ilitarlstic  government  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
later,  even  when  war  broke  out.  that  the 
fight  was  against  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment and  not  the  German  people.  This 
helped  to  shorten  the  war  after  America 
entered. 

Today  the  mistakes  of  the  Government 
here  In  falling  to  break  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Russian  Government  and  to 
concentrate  all  propaganda  against  the 
Kremlin  rather  than  the  Russian  people  are 
reaUlly  appraised  the  moment  one  Imaglnea 
oneself  as  a  resident  of  Russia  reading  the 
American  press  dispatches.  A  Russian  family 
Is  told  in  effect  that  the  United  States  ia 
preparing  terrible  weapona  to  destroy  the 
Russian  people.  Every  time  the  mention  of 
weapons  is  made  the  Russian  papers  natur- 
ally reprint  references  to  It  with  an  accom- 
panying propaganda  accusing  the  United 
States  of  seeking  wa.. 

The  Ruaalan  citizen  is  not  Informed  that 
these  weapons  are  intended  solely  for  protec- 
tion and  reprisal  In  the  event  that  the 
Kremlin  starts  a  war.  The  Ruaalan  people 
are  not  told  that  while  It  is  tlM  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  avoid  war,  this  purpose 
can  be  accomplished  more  readily  by  the 
Russian  people  themaclves  in  eliminating 
the  evil  men  in  the  Kremlin.  Ifu  word  la 
going  to  the  Ruaalun  people  that  the  same 
billions  now  spent  for  annBir>ent  will  bo 
spent  in  an  extension  of  the  liarshail  plan 
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and  matiMl  aniatance  pact  to  aid  the  Rus- 
sian people  In  liberating  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  the  tyranta  In  lloacow. 

For  reaaona  that  hav<>  nerer  aeemed  per- 
suasive the  American  Qovernment  carries  en 
an  antl-Roaalan  and  anti-CoirimunUt  cam- 
paign tbroogh  the  piesa  and  through  Voice 
of  America  broadcaxts  but  allows  the  tii- 
preaalcn  to  prerall  through  other  dBcial 
statementa  that  It  «111  negotiate  and  do  bust- 
cesa  with  that  same  ^oup  in  the  Kremlin  at 
any  time  In  the  future.  This  Is  usually  de- 
scribed aa  holding  the  door  open  for  peace. 
Tet  it  ta  plain  that  nobody  In  the  American 
Oovemmcnt — to  Congress  or  In  the  executive 
departmcnta — haa  the  slightest  faith  In  any 
agrecmant  or  treaty  the  Kremlin  might 
neffrtteta. 

TlM  ▼acne  ctatcznent  la  often  made  here 
that  aomeday  the  Kremlin  wUl  learn  the 
error  oX  Ita  way  or  be  frightened  completely 
by  the  kDovlcdge  that  fantastic  American 
weapcma  are  about  to  be  produced  and  that 
an  agreement  with  Moscow  then  will  be 
made.  TUat  kind  of  argument  Is  transpar- 
ently tnogfeal  because  It  gives  the  Kremlin 
a  chance  to  balld  up  meanwhile  among  the 
Russtaa  people  a  bitter  sentiment  against  the 
United  Stataa  and  Its  alllea.  The  Kremlin 
can  point  to  American  military  preparation.^ 
as  almad  vlvoUy  at  the  Busalan  people,  and 
until  the  people  of  the  iron -curtain  countriea 
are  told  directly  that  no  such  purpose  is  in 
the  mlnda  of  the  democracies  they  will  bc- 
Ueve  the  BussUn  rulers. 

If  diplomatic  relations  were  broken  off.  the 
Buaatan  people  would  know  that  the  price  of 
rseatabUahtnc  relatione  would  be  the  eliml- 
□atkm  oC  tke  totalitarian  government  which 
haa  hecome  •  menace  to  world  peace. 

Tbm  principle  that  no  government  which 
la  a  tlire«t  to  world  peace  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  United  Nations  is  to 
■oand  that  It  could  be  the  moat  Impreaalve 
way  to  start  the  movement  for  a  change  in 
gowniaent  In  lloacow.  The  theory  th*t  the 
&«mUB  would  thereupon  declare  war  aa  a 
r^rtakl  la  onreaUstlc.  for,  when  the  RuHlan 
are  about  the  destructlveneaa  of  the 
weapona.  they  will  overthrow  the  lifciecow 
cattMr  tlun  go  to  wmr.  They  would 
do  ao  partlcttlarly  U  peyehological  prepara- 
tion taae  bean  made  in  advance  for  that 
ellmas.  Ibat's  why  valuable  time  is  being 
loat  now  talMng  about  new  weapons  without 
drawlnc  a  dlatlnctkm  between  the  KremUn 
and  tlM  Bmastan  people. 


DiSdk  Miteas  WtB  HaTc  Spcal  tk« 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

cm  MDfxnoTa 
aiMATB  or  THK  UMITID  8TATB9 

riirwrfgy,  September  11.  1951 

Ur.  TBTS.  Mr.  PmldeBt.  in  this  day 
vlwa  there  Is  ao  much  dlacnaskm  about 
phen  eoBtara  and  the  failure  of  Con- 
trm  to  enact  a  proper  prke-omtrol 
■MMie.  tt  waa  most  enlightening  tor 
Mt  to  pick  op  the  Minnaapolia  Star  of 
aftarsoon  and  read  In  It  an 
kgr  Arthur  R  Upgren.  Mr.  Up- 
li  a  fvy  able  eoononlst.  This  ar- 
a  tbfvough  explanathm  of 
V  vliat  has  brought  about  a 
tn  prleea.  He  does  oot  glTt 
•a  much  credit  for  control- 
Miociary  tnnids  as  might  be 
I  Ihtok  the  article  Is  a  very 
■»,  and  I  aaiL  unantmoui 


consent  that  It  mny  h,e  printrd  in  ihp 
Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  a:':::e 
was  ordered  lo  be  ptmud  in  the  Recorp. 
as  follows: 

DiSaux  Might  ar  WriL  Have  Spfnt  thk 

Tt-mf.  in  Fuis 
(To  c^ive  yi..u  some  id^'a  of  how  n-.urn   ■*•■• 
need    stabilizers,    rur    ecorr  rate    cor-ju"'  '    : 
shows  what  forces  k^pt  prices  on  ^'.ev.  &">,•;, 
despite  DlSalle  and  his  rrew  i 

Washlr.jjton  price  "ftabi-i/crs  '  ha-  p  'a.<en 
a  great  deal  of  credit  m  'he  ;.i=t  lew  n.Li.'hs 
for  holding  prices  on  a  fairly  even  keel  since 
controls  were  Instituted  Ir.st  iclnter. 

What  are  the  fact*  of  the  ma'ter' 

The  plain  fact  Is  tha'  Prlr'-*  Dl-p'~tor 
Michael  V  DiSalle  conld  have  t.iKoa  r,;s  .ath 
of  cflBre  in  Waihln^on,  then  depar-ed  f;r 
the  njls  with  his  entire  stafT  a;.d  prices 
would  have  beer,  jii^t  atctit  W;icre  t.ney  are 
today. 

There  h:*ve  been  at  w.i  .•■ic  :r,  'he  country 
since  last  March  three  p<:iwerful  deflatli,.nary 
forces  which  have  had  nnjch  more  to  do  with 
keeping  prices  wh^re  they  are  than  any 
activities  nf  the  political  price  ■stabUizers." 
For  example. 

In  the  second  q\:.i.-tcr  of  lOol  consuniers 
lowered  their  rate  of  purch.:ise  of  consumer 
Kcoda  by  »5,000.000.0C0.  This  was  despite 
the  fart  that  their  personal  Incomes  were 
Increased  by  »5,000  OOO /TOO 

Result:  Ten  billion  dollars  !e<is  sp*>r.cltr.^ 
upon  what  was  proving  to  be  an  enlarged 
Buppy  of  available  goods,  and  an  lncrea.<;e  of 
IIO.OOO.OCO.OOO   in  our   personal   savlr.t^. 

TAJt   DAM  PES.   TOO 

Then  the  first  quarter  of  1951  saw  a  huse 
caah  budget  surplus.  That  increase  m  the 
"tex  take"  dampened  spending  too 

Finally,  about  1st  of  February  came  an- 
other powerful  force.  That  force  was  t.^.e 
restoration  of  Independent  contrcl  of  the 
uses  of  bank  credit  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities. 

Aa  a  result,  longer  term  Grvernment  b<,!.ds 
were  allowed  to  decline  in  price  and  the 
yields  on  shorter  term  bends  were  lncrea.sed 

In  addition,  because  bonds  were  no  lrini?«r 
supported  by  the  Federal  Re.serve  Svstem, 
Federal  Reserve  credit  was  not  issued  un- 
ittnUngly  at  100  or  better  for  every  Govern- 
ment bond. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  "paid  par  "  tliat 
payment  was  made  in  that  kind  of  hUh- 
powered  money  we  call  bank  reserves. 
For  every  11.000.000,000  of  bank  reserves  jn 
created  by  the  mere  act  of  the  purchase  if 
Government  bonds  by  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
the  member  banks,  on  the  basis  of  this 
•  1.000,000,000  increase  In  theL-  reserves,  are 
able  to  lend  W.OOO.OOO.OCO  more  p.nd  yet 
maintain  required  reserves. 

Thus  we  see  the  powerful  forces  of  budget 
surplus,  prospective  inventory  liquidation. 
and  credit  control  have  brought  about  de- 
flatlonHTy  trends  In  the  economy. 

Of  these  three  foro»«,  credit  control  h.n3 
been  important,  and,  it  U  to  b«  hoped,  will 
continue  without  further  Interference  by 
Congress  or  the  Treasury.  The  dellaticnury 
force  of  increased  taxes  appears  to  be  rea- 
■ooably  certain  in  an  amount  of  five  lo  seven 
billion  dollars. 

Theee  are  the  forces  that  have  operated  on 
the  deflatlooary  side  of  our  economy.  Thiii 
year  they  have  operated  in  »u-h  force  that 
the  Index  of  wholeeale  prices,  at  an  sU-time 
peak  of  184  last  March,  has  been  reduced  to 
176.4  at  the  present  time. 

Tbe  coet  of  Uvlng  has  now  subillzed.  It 
has  aetuaUy  (one  up  less  in  the  last  6  months 
than  la  the  tame  m<»tha  of  the  last   ll 


so  ws  ifxiD  nni«r 
acatnst  the  case  at  Mike  DlSalle  (a  genial 
•ad  Ukshle  poUtldan)   u  the  fact  that  we 
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i^r^d   r. Mar  ion  ?fy  credit  control  »nd  tsx 
I  We  did  that  in  an  especially  dlfBcult 

t.    !;iu-  situation  iajt  winter. 

1:  '.'-::  c-M\  d'^  It.  with  those  instruments  un- 
r  the  conditions  that  prevailed  9  months 

w^  can  do  It   nzaln.      We  have  learned 
■■* 

r^e  trreat  e-vin  to  al!  *n  not  havlnsj  Ef.Salle 
d  Mie  ';t.Tb.l!?ers  i.<  '.hat  we  operate  much 
Tf  ciSciently  tinder  the  price  nnd  profit 
't.  TTi  than  «c  do  under  bureaucratic  ukase. 

t 't    mure    gfM  u.*    produced    and    we    get 
^ni   profluced  more  economically. 
A.«  far  aj«  anv  need  f'T  the  stabilisers  Is  c nn- 
rnert   if  ran  be  said  fl.itly  we  haven't  needed 
pni   a'   ,'.n 
Pr;  Ts  would  have  leveled  otJt  anyway. 

Arthtr  R.  Dpgrex. 


Necessity   for  America  Beiaf  oa   Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or   MISSCtTU 

IN  THE  SEX.ME  CF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 
Tuesday.  Sevtember  11,  1951 

Mr  KEM  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unant- 
mou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled Three  Time.s  in  the  Nation's  His- 
tory    bv  BLshop  Fulton  J.  Sheen. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article 
w  .i.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

liiF.sE  Ttmes  in  a  Nations  Hutoby 

(By   Fulton  J.  Sheen) 

In  'he  lives  of  natior^s,  as  In  the  lives  of 
liidr.-ldua's.  there  are  three  times;  a  time  of 
fira.-e,  a  time  of  blindness,  and  a  time  of 
judgment.  Often,  at  the  close  of  World 
W.\r  II.  many  statesmen  said:  "This  Is  cur 
l.i.'st  chance;  we  will  not  be  given  another  " 
1-  will  be  recalled  that  at  tbe  time  of  the  Saa 
Francisco  conference,  when  the  United  Na- 
tl -n^  was  formed,  a  great  statesman  of  a 
f^rt-ign  cour.txy  arose  to  give  a  7-minute 
spce-h  As  everyone  seemed  proud  that  a 
rha.-'er  nf  peace  was  drafted,  this  gentleman 
.:a:'! 

"There  Is  .=omethlng  in  this  charter  which 
ha.s  br-en  put  in.  but  It  should  have  been  left 
out.  there  Is  something  which  has  been  left 
cu'  which  should  have  been  put  In.  What 
wa.«  put  In  was  the  right  of  veto,  which  gives 
to  any  world  power  the  right  to  cancel  cut 
all  etiiical  conslderatic.-.s,  What  was  left  out 
is  Ord.  who  Is  the  Rock  upon  which  the  peace 
of  all  nations  is  founded.  Our  house  is  net 
built  in  a  reck,  and  the  winds  and  the  seas 
shall  come  and  batter  it.  and  heat  it  to  the 
Rrcund  This  Is  cur  last  chance,  we  will  not 
be  j-iven  another," 

Nations  as  individuals  can  fling  away  <  p- 
portunitles  for  peace  as  l.adlvlduals  can 
trr.mp:e  on  the  visitations  of  grace.  Q.ice 
mere  fe  soe  the  gospel  picture  fulflllcd:  "Ancl 
as  He  drew  near  and  caught  sight  of  the 
city,  He  wept  over  it  and  said:  'Ah  if  thcu 
too  couldst  understand  above  all  In  the  day 
and  that  is  granted  thee,  the  ways  that  can 
bring  thee  peace'  "  As  It  is.  they  are  hidden 
from  sight.  The  tears  of  the  Savior  are  for 
a  lost  opp<jrtunlty  of  free  men.  Insensibility 
is  the   forerunner  of  destruction. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  IT  we  were  lulled 
to  sleep  m  the  false  belief  that  ws  had  de- 
stroyed dictatorships,  but  there  were  a  few 
who  were  not  deceived.  We  now  have  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  that  lapse  of  caution.  But 
we  are  still  not  free  from  further  deception, 
and  there  is  a  need  for  another  warning. 
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Soviet  Ru-ssia  has  three  Trojan  horses. 
Two  have  already  been  wheeled  Into  the  ram- 
parts of  western  civilization.  Tbe  first  was 
antifasclam.  In  which  It  doped  the  world  Into 
believing  that  It  was  opposed  to  totalitarian 
systems.  Then  suddenly  communism  en- 
tered Into  a  union  with  nssism.  as  liolotov 
said  to  Rlbbentrop-  "Our  friendship  has  been 
sealed  in  blood  "  But  it  was  the  blood  of 
noble  Poland  as  World  War  U  was  launched. 

The  second  Trojan  horse  was  democracy. 
Communism  made  itself  appear  as  the  "great 
defender  of  the  democratic  force  of  the 
world  "  That  He  lias  now  been  punctured 
and  it  Is  believed  only  in  two  quarters,  by  a 
few  intelligentsia  who  have  been  educated 
beyond  their  intelligence,  and  by  a  few  who 
have  no  Intelligence  to  be  educated. 

The  third  Trojan  horse  has  not  yet  been 
taken  out  of  Moscow's  stables,  but  its  snort- 
InKs  can  already  be  heard.  This  new  one  Is 
called  peace  and  Is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all.  As  antifasclam  ended  in  an  alliance 
with  fascism:  as  defender  of  democracy  end- 
ed in  the  trampling  underfoot  of  36  out  of 
every  lOO  people  in  tlie  world,  so  peace  wUl 
eventually  mean  war  In  the  double  talk  of 
communism. 

Russia  has  seen  that  Its  antidemocratic 
moves  have  been  matched  by  our  military 
preparedness.  Its  wars  made  us  prepare  for 
war.  There  is  only  one  way  left  to  deceive 
us.  and  that  Is  to  talk  peace  to  put  to 
sleep  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  This 
method  will  undoubtedly  be  successful,  as 
the  other  two  were  successful.  Being  a 
naturally  and  truly  peaceful  Nation,  we  will 
befln  beating  swords  Into  plowshares,  uni- 
versity professors  will  talk  Communist 
peace  In  their  classrooms,  and  the  whole 
NaUon  will  let  down  Its  guard. 

America  be  warned.  '"Three  times  In  a 
nation's  history."  The  third  could  be  our 
ruin.  Peace  Is  not  in  words,  but  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  order-— and  order  means  giving  to 
each  freeman  his  due  under  Qod,  who  Is 
also  entitled  to  His  due,  which  is  our  adora- 
tion, otir  service,  and  our  love. 


Proposed  Tdccastag  of  TWec  Nary 
FootbaD  Ganes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  C.  HUNT 

or   WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  Sevtember  11.  1951 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mi.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Naval  Academy  has 
seen  fit  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
private  industry  to  televise  three  foot- 
ball games,  instead  of  making  the  pro- 
grams available  to  the  public,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  this  morning  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edward  Sxillivan,  adjutant,  Robert  S. 
Garrison  Post.  No.  3350.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  tlie  United  States,  with 
reference  to  ticket  arrangements  at  the 
Naval  Academy. 

In  the  same  connection.  X  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  a  protest  from  the  Pair  Tele- 
vision Practices  Committee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  contact  which  the  Naval 
Academy  has  entered  into  with  private 
industry  to  televise  the  three  Navy 
football  games  by  box-ofBce  television 
Interests. 

XCVII— App. S48 


There  bein<  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  protest  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcorp,  as  follows: 

Rosntr  F.  OAaaiaon 
Post,  33S0.  VrrKSANs  or  Pokocm 

WaKS  of  TBI  UimzD  Statis, 

Kaat  Rockaway.  S.  Y.,  September  ^.  1951. 
Hon.  LORB  C.  HirifT. 

United  State*  Senate, 

Waah-infton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Skmatok  HTmT'.  I  ahould  like  to  ap- 
plaud yotir  stand  on  the  televising  of  foot- 
ball games  played  by  the  Naval  Academy. 
And  I  beUeve  tt  Is  high  time  t(x  someone  In 
authority  to  look  into  the  manner  in  which 
this  and  other  public  institutions  conduct 
themselves  toward  the  pulillc  that  support 
them. 

You  know  for  many  ouiny  years  It  has  been 
the  custom  for  small  groups  of  our  organiza- 
tion to  make  reservation  for  various  Navy 
games  played  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  my  last  such 
attempt.  I  believe  It  was  3  years  ago,  when 
in  August  I  mailed  In  a  reserratlon  card 
with  the  proper  amount  of  money  to  reserve 
four  seats  for  a  Navy-Penn  game  to  be  played 
In  October  In  Philadelphia. 

You  may  recall  S  years  ago  tickets  were 
quite  dllllcult  to  obtain  and  we  were  quite 
prepared  for  a  rebuff.  We  were  quite  con- 
tent to  acknowledge  preference  be  given  peo- 
ple cloeer  to  the  Academy  than  were  we. 
However  we  heard  nothing  and  as  the  weeks 
went  by  we  felt  our  application  for  tickets 
had  been  accepted:  and  we  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  trip  to  Phllly.  On  the  Mon- 
day prevlotis  to  the  game,  I  received  a  re- 
fund of  the  money  I  had  sent  in  with  tbe 
reservation  card,  nothing  else.  No  "I'm  sorry, 
or  we  regret."  Just  no  nothing. 

Naturally  we  wvn  somewhat  nettled  and  I 
wrote  the  Academy  jwotestlng  such  treat- 
ment, although  acknowledging  the  prior 
rights  of  others  to  the  tickets.  In  return 
some  Captain  (I  forgot  his  name),  sug- 
gested I  read  the  back  of  the  reservation  card: 
and  although  I  had  been  reeelvtng  reserva- 
tion cards  for  30  years,  my  name  was  dropped 
from  the  mailing  list  and  I  no  longer  re- 
ceive these  reservation  blanks.  Incidentally 
this  Is  quite  In  contrast  with  the  treatment 
accorded  us  by  the  various  xinlversltles  who 
treat  every  request  with  politeness,  tact,  and 
courtesy. 

There  isn't  the  slightest  lota  of  considera- 
tion given  by  either  Academy  to  the  general 
public.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  ride 
steerage  strictly  if  you  want  to  go  along  with 
them.  And  at  quite  a  neat  price  for  tickets 
if  you  compare  them  with  other  schools  who 
require  private  funds  for  what  the  public 
pa3rs  for  at  AnnapoUs  and  the  Point.  I  am 
by  no  means  a  reformer  but  if  ever  a  situa- 
tion required  investigation,  athletics  in  pub- 
lic military  school  does. 

Thanks  for  Uatenlng,  and  congratulations 
on  your  fine  work  in  the  Crime  Investigating 
Committee. 

Sincerely, 

Kncmni  SmxrvAif. 

PTPC  PeoTUTS  Naval  Acaobmt  BO-TV 

COHTKACT 

Jerome  W.  Maries,  chairman  of  the  Pair 
TelevlBlon  Practices  Committee,  has  written 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
Vice  Adm.  Harry  W.  Hill,  protesting  the  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  the  Academy  which 
woiild  permit  exclusive  telecasting  of  three 
Navy  football  games  by  box -office  television 
Interests. 

Vt.  Marks'  letter  follows: 

"Dsaa  Sib:  The  Pair  Television  Practices 
Committee  has  learned  with  regret  that  the 
Naval  Acadony  has  assigned  to  a  privately 
flTttnT^  theater  television  network  the 
rights  to  caelusively  telceact  three  of  Navy's 
football  gantes  during  the  coming  season. 


Theater  television  is  a  commercial  opem- 
tion  designed  solely  to  obtain  txix-cAce  re- 
ceipts. It  offers  no  public  service  features. 
The  Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  public  funds  and  pre- 
sumably should  be  operated  solely  in  the 
public  interest. 

"The  PTPC  believes  that  all  Navy  footbaU 
matches  should  be  freely  available  for  tele- 
casts for  the  general  public  benefit.  It 
wrishes  to  point  out  to  you  that  among  these 
who  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
witness  telecasu  of  Navy  football  games  will 
be  thousands  of  hospitallaed  /eterans,  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  who  obtain  a  sense  of  ac- 
tive participation  in  Ufe  through  the 
medium  of  television.  It  appears  to  us  that 
to  these  the  Navy  owes  a  primary  debt. 

"Furthermore  the  FTPC  liellcves  that  In 
view  of  the  present  criticism  of  increasing 
professionalism  and  commercialism  In  col- 
lege football,  the  Academy's  arrangement 
with  box-oOce  television  Interests  is  an  ex- 
ample of  bad  policy." 

AirrmniBT  iKvasriBATioif  or  Oocxaoa  TV  Plajv 
Rmtmm 
The  Fair  Television  Practloee  Committee, 
a  private  group  organlaed  to  represent  the 
interests  of  television  set  owners,   has  re- 
quested Attorney  General  Howard  McOrath 
to  ord«  an  Investigation  of  th«  plan  of  the 
National     CoUegtate     Athletic     Aseodatloc 
which  will  severely  hmlt  telecasts  of  college 
football  games  during  the  coming  esaaon. 
A   letter   to   the   Attorney   Oeaerai   from 
Jerome  W.  Marks.  New  York  attcvney  and 
chairman  of  the  FTPC,  requesting  the  Invee- 
ligation  follows: 

"Mt  Dsai  Mk.  ArroaxKT  Oshbul:  The  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  haa 
adopted,  and  Is  enforcing,  a  plan  to  severely 
limit  the  number  of  college  footbaU  games 
which  may  be  televised  during  the  se—on 
which  vnil  begin  In  September. 

"The  plan  will  result  la  the  telecasting  of  a 
single  intercollegiate  footbaU  match  a  week. 
These  telecasts  will  be  carrkKt  by  a  single 
network  under  the  sponsorahtp  of  a  single 
advertiser. 

"Not  aU  nemher  inetltntkms  of  the  MCAA 
have  been  agreeable  to  this  plaa  but  the 
association  haa  forced  oompllance  through 
threats  by  other  members,  actual  or  Implied, 
to  cancel  games  with  tbe  oacndisg  hwtlttt- 
tion  or  Institutions. 

"This  plan,  according  to  reports  In  the 
press,  has  been  arrived  at  In  an  effort  to 
stimulate  attendance  at  football  gamaa  on 
the  part  of  persona  who  have  previously  had 
the  opportunity  of  watching  footbaU  games 
on  their  uleviakm  sets  at  home. 

"Begardleas  at  the  sympathy  with  which 
one  would  regard  efforts  to  solve  the  economic 
problems  in  which  college  athletics  are  at 
present  Involved,  it  appears  to  the  Pair  Tele- 
vision Practices  Committee  that  tbe  plan  be- 
ing enf  weed  this  year  by  the  Matkmal  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Aaeodatkni  Is  a  vlolatloo  of 
the  anUtrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"This  committee  respectfully  requests  you 
to  Instruct  the  Antitrust  Otviskm  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  plan  of  tbe  NCAA  and  Its  opera- 
tions. 

"It  Is  the  beUef  of  this  comcalttce  that  tbe 
faUure  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  taker 
action  in  this  case  wUl  open  tbe  door  to 
similar  agreements  on  the  part  of  others 
affecting  other  sports. 

"This  committee  regards  the  plan  of  tbe 
NCAA  both  as  Ulegal  and  the  result  ctf  an 
error  In  Judgment.  The  avaUabUlty  of  tele- 
casts of  football  matches  may  ponlbly  have 
affected  the  attezdance  at  college  and  lilg}i 
school  football  matches.  But  other  impor- 
t>nt  factors  doubtless  have  i^yed  a  part 
In  decUiilng  attcindance. 

"We  have  witnened  hi  the  last  S3  years 
an  eoormbta  growth   In   footbaU.     Almost 
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vnrj  coU«t«  and  xinlTcnlty — there  »re  some 
notabto  oroaptloiis — achMluleB  games  durlnf 
the  woa  whleh.  Itaelf.  b»s  been  lubetan- 
tUIIy  lencUMocd.  Hlgh-schooi  football  has 
had  a  nliiiUar  growth.  Profesalonal  fcxitball 
has  deTsloped  enttrely  during  this  period. 

"Stadiums  havs  become  more  numerous 
and  at  ▼astly  Increased  capacity.  Coaching 
staffs  haw  become  larger  and  more  highly 
paid;  ths  costs  of  recruiting  and  maintain- 
ing players  bar*  risen,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral expcnaer.  of  football  operations. 

"It  U  thus  quite  possible  that  football  h&a 
grown  mar*  rapidly  than  Its  audience.  It 
seems  obrtous  that  what  In  show  business 
is  called  tb*  'nut' — that  Is  the  total  expense 
which  must  be  met  before  profits  can  b« 
taken — ^has  grown  so  great  that  a  slight  drop 
tn  attendane*  can  cause  financial  embar- 
rasament. 

"It  appears  more  likely  that  economic  In- 
flation and  higher  tax  rates  have  done  more 
to  redtMC  attendance  at  football  games  than 
televlston.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  public  is  being  offered  more  foot- 
ball than  It  can  absorb  at  current  admission 
prices.  Tet  television  has  been  singled  out 
by  ths  NCAA  as  the  sole  culprit  guilty  of 
football  boxHifllce  woes  and  as  an  answer 
the  aaaoelatton  has  developed  this  plan  of 
which  wa  complain. 

"We  do  not,  at  course,  expect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jttatlca  to  engage  In  an  investiga- 
tion at  the  woes  of  college  football,  but  we 
do  request  a  thorough  investigation  Into  the 
legality  of  tha  NCAA  plan  to  force  limitation 
of  telecasts  of  games  of  its  member  institu- 
tions. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

"JnoMx  W.  Mjuocs." 


TiMPMiliM 


of  ladia  m  tkc  JapaBcsc 
Pmcc  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  JENNER 

or  inhuh A 
m  THE  SMHATt  OF  THE  UNTTID  STATES 

Tuetdav,  September  11.  19S1 

Bir.  JENNER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tuutnlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rtcxma  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  (tf  the  New  York  Times  by  Tarak- 
nath  Das.  a  Hindu  scholar,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Thoush  I  do  not  share  Mr.  Das'  con- 
fidence that  the  Japanese- American  se- 
curity acreement  leaves  to  us  the  defense 
of  Japan.  I  am  glad  tc  put  into  the  Rcc- 
oas  this  excellent  analysis  of  the  position 
of  India  on  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty. 

There  beliuf  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto, 
as  follows: 

{From  tl.j  New  York  Times  of  September  4. 

1951) 
|IX8nitT*s    Stand    QtrcarioifTEO^REASONs    Ad- 
▼AJvcB  foi  OrvoamoN  to  JarajrcsB  Tskatt 


To  tbm  btroe  or  thi  New  Toax  Tncxs: 
As  on*  who  for  more  than  half  a  century 
and  hoped  for  Indian  and  Asian 
X  iMl  morally  obliged  to  comment 
MliUstar  Nehru's  opposition  to  the 
tnaty  with  Japan  propoMd  by  the 


advocates  th«  return  at  For- 
ts OoOUBualat  China.    But  Ounmunlst 
ll  lotfay  carrTtng  on  an  atgrMiiTt  war 
tlH  Onlisd  Nations  and  in  particular 


the  United  States.  Communist  Chn.i  r.nd 
Soviet  Russia  have  concluded  a  30- \  ear 
treaty  of  alliance  which  will  serve  to  c>.iv.b  i: 
Japan  and  any  nation  aiding  Japan  A.s  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  us  l  m- 
mltted  to  helping  Japan  protect  her  sover- 
eignty, the  Soviet-Chinese  alliance  Is  vir- 
tually directed  against  the  United  States 

The  Communist  Chinese  Government  ..r.a 
Soviet  Russia  by  not  signing  a  peace  treary 
with  Japan  will  continue  to  be  in  a  state  f 
war  with  that  country  Since  the  United 
States  has  atcreed  to  protect  disarmed  Japan 
from  any  attack,  ic  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  agree  to  turn  over  Form.xsa  to  Red 
China.  For  In  that  event  Soviet  Russia  i::d 
Communist  China  would  be  able  to  use  the 
island  as  a  submarine  and  air  base  aEaiii?.t 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    ISLANDS 

Mr.  Nehru  wants  the  United  States  to  give 
up  control  over  Bonin  and  Ryukyu  Islands. 
If  there  were  a  Japanese  Navy  Intact  to  tackle 
Soviet  Russian-ComimunLst  Chme.^e  naval 
forces  stationed  in  various  bases  and  Island.-* 
from  the  Kurlle  Isles  to  the  southern  part  f 
the  China  Sea.  then  Japan  might  now  be 
given  possession  of  these  islands.  As  thlM-i-i 
stand  today,  however,  to  return  Bonin  :.cl 
Ryulyu  Islands  to  Japan  would  mean  tli  it 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  v.  uld 
control  a  vital  portion  of  the  Pacific. 

Surely,  the  United  States  of  America  did 
not  fight  Japan  to  her  defeat  m  older  'o 
insiire  Soviet  Russian  control  of  the  Paiitic. 
America,  under  the  present  circumstances 
In  world  politics,  will  cooperate  with  Japan 
to  arm  her  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  her  own  national  de- 
fense and  check  any  further  expansion  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  in  ea.st 
Asia.  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Nehru  does  not  realize 
that  American- Japanese  cooperation,  leadm;^ 
to  an  alliance  to  counter  the  Soviet-Chinese 
pact,  has  already  become  a  major  factor  in 
world  politics. 

The  proposed  Japanese  Treaty  gives  Japan 
full  sovereignty  in  matters  of  her  own  de- 
fense. However,  by  a  Japanese-American 
agreement,  Amercan  forces  are  to  remain  in 
Japan  to  defend  Japan.  As  long  as  Japan 
agrees  to  an  understanding  with  the  United 
States  for  h€r  own  security,  India  should  not 
oppose  any  such  understanding,  India  can- 
not logically  do  so  unless  she  Is  aimed  witn 
Soviet  Russia  and  Communist  China  ai.d 
against  Japan.  Will  India  fight  to  protect 
Japan  from  Soviet  Russian  and  Communist 
Chinese  aggression? 

JAPAN  S    rVTURJ 

Mr.  Nehru  suggests  that  Sakhalin  and  the 
Kurlle  Isles  be  given  to  Soviet  Russia.  What- 
ever happened  at  the  Yalta  Conference  is  in 
no  way  binding  on  Japan,  and  it  is  quite 
understandable  that  Japan  may  not  amce 
to  give  up  those  islands  which  are  so  essen- 
tial for  her  own  security  Within  5  years. 
Japan  with  her  more  than  eighty  milUons  o' 
virile  and  disciplined  people  will  again  be- 
come the  most  important  power  economi- 
cally, politiCHlly.  and  militarily  in  Asia,  as 
Germany  again  will  play  the  most  vital  role 
In  rejuvenated  Europe. 

Mr.  Nehru  sincerely  desires  to  lead  a  third 
force  for  peace,  but  In  refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  he  actually 
alines  India  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Commu- 
nLit  China  and  against  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  Indian  freedom  and  peace  and  Inde- 
pendence throughout  Asia  can  be  secured 
only  by  the  closest  possible  collaboration  be- 
tween India,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  a 
China  which  is  not  the  tool  of  Imperialist 
soviet  Russia. 

Tasaxnath  Das. 
(A  Hindu  scholar,  author,  and  professor  of 
International   Relations   at   Columbia   Uni- 
versity.   Hs  knew  Nehru  when  the  latter  was 
a  young  boy.) 

Ntw  YOKX.  August  31,  1951. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  WALUCE  F.  BENNEH 

or    VTAH 

IN    I  he:  senate  of  the  united  STATES 
Tuesday.  September  11,  1951 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Dffen.se  Production  Act  was  amended 
and  ex -ended  by  Public  Law  96,  signed 
by  the  President  on  July  31  That  law 
was  enacted  as  the  result  of  long  and 
con.->c::  ntiouis  study  and  debate  by  the 
Bankuisi;  and  Currency  Committees  of 
both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  and  by 
the  individual  Members  in  both  bodies. 
It  represented  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  Conizress  considered  to  be  the  ap- 
propriate tiovernmtntal  policy  on  eco- 
nomic controls  in  this  country.  How- 
tvtr.  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  chal- 
lenge Che  law  on  a  political  basis,  and 
now  continues  what  some  have  called 
:he  cru.sade  for  controls.  I  ask  unan- 
im(iu.s  consent  to  reprint  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  September  3,  an  editorial 
which  clearly  traces  and  discusses  some 
of  the  more  important  issues  Involved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.i  follows: 

The  Crusade  for  Controls 

President  Truman  has  sent  a  new  message 
to  Congress,  asking  more  extensive  economic 
control  authority  than  was  given  him  In  the 
bill  he  reluctantly  signed  on  July  31.  He 
describes  such  authority  as  Imperative  to  the 
Wiping;  of  a  successful  struggle  against 
mounting  inflation.  It  Is  a  highly  appealing 
ar=:'-iment  to  vise  at  a  time  when  every  Amer- 
icH!i  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  mounting  prices. 
and  wondering  where  It  will  all  end. 

A  healthily  critical  public,  however,  will 
want  to  raise  a  number  of  questions  before 
It  e"es  Hluiikj  \nith  the  President.  It  wlU  want 
to  know  whether  the  President's  program 
actually  has  the  prospect  of  doing  a  more 
effective  job  on  Inflation  than  the  program 
now  in  effect.  It  will  want  to  know,  as  far  as 
possible,  what  the  long-range  effects  of  the 
Pre.^iiclents  program  are  likely  to  be.  And 
it  will  want  to  know  something  about  the 
motives  prompting  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. 

The  answers,  it  seems  to  us.  spring  clearly 
and  indisputably  out  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  original  Defense  Production  Act 
Congress,  reacting  to  the  rather  violent  stim- 
ulus iif  the  newly  Joined  Korean  war,  enacted 
a  svstem  of  controls  that  were  farther-reach- 
ing than  even  President  Truman  had  dared 
aak  for  at  that  time.  It  authorized  Govern- 
ment controls  over  wages  and  prices.  It  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  set 
up  stern  limits  for  consumer  credit.  It  set 
up  a  system  of  allocations  and  priorities  of 
strategic  defense  materials;  stockpiling  of 
strategic  nrMiterlals:  authority  for  necessary 
loans  to  facilitate  defense  construction;  im- 
port controls;  payments  of  subsidies  to  en- 
courage critical  enterprise. 

This  was  ll  stiff,  but  on  the  face  of  it.  equi- 
table program  for  coping  with  an  emergency. 

It  nad,  however,  all  the  usual  encum- 
brances of  any  control  system,  including  tha 
fact  that  how  well  it  would  work  would  ha 
dependent  upon  with  what  wit  and  Integrity 
It  was  adminutered. 
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riKST  visiBuc  BxrwcT  WAS  coiXAVsi  ar  waca 
van 

The  first  and  most  glaring  defect  was  that 
the  wage  line  gave  way.  While  pegging  prices 
at  existing  levels,  the  administration  set  the 
now  famous  lO-percent-lncrease  formula  for 
wages,  ruling  wages  might  be  raised  10  per- 
cent above  January  1950.  With  the  lid  un- 
screwed to  that  extent,  really  vigorous  unions 
had  no  trouble  in  blasting  it  even  higher. 

Then  came  liUce  DlSalle's  pronunciamento 
on  beef-price  rollbacks,  which  was  heralded 
as  a  kind  of  pilot  operation  iot  rollbacks  of 
many  kinds.  This  had  a  fine,  pleasant  sound 
to  it,  consumerwise.  but  r  conspicuous  fault. 
As  prices  were  rolled  back,  production  began 
to  drop  off;  the  shrinkage  of  profits  tended 
to  discourage  stockmen  from  growing  beef. 
And  housewives  began  to  face  the  same  old 
disgruntling  situation  as  under  OPA — beef 
prices  were  reasonable,  but  they  couldn't  buy 
beef. 

There  were  various  other  matters  In  con- 
nection with  the  bill  that  seemed  to  Con- 
gress to  demand  righting.  And  there  were 
phases  of  that  same  law  that  President  Tru- 
man considered  too  mild  and  In  need  at 
tightening.  So  the  debate  waxed  hot  and 
heavy  through  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  finally  the  President  fotud  himself  fac- 
ing the  choice  between  signing  a  bill  he 
didnt  like,  or  letting  the  whole  control  pro- 
gram expire  on  July  31.  He  signed,  verbally 
reserving  the  right  to  continue  his  fight  at  a 
later  date. 

The  new  measure  continues  the  system  of 
allocations  and  priorities,  stockpiling  of 
strategic  materials,  loans  tar  defense  con- 
struction, import  controls,  and  subsidies  for 
nonagricultural  enterprises.  It  extends  rent 
controls  under  a  system  providing  for  maxi- 
mum 20-percent  Increases  over  1947  levels, 
which  keeps  a  fairly  tight  lid  on  rents  gen- 
erally. Small  business  Is  given  a  powerful 
assist  by  the  creation  of  a  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  to  make  sure  thst  or- 
ganizations in  this  category  get  a  fair  share 
in  the  8war(llng  of  defense  contracts. 

CONsuicxK  cxxorr  contbous  SHOUU)  bavx 

BCXN     KZFT 

It  does  make  certain  modifications  in  the 
price-control  set-up,  and  it  reframs  from 
doing  certain  new  things  that  President  Tru- 
man felt  were  important,  which  we  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment. 

But  the  main  error  it  commits.  In  our 
Judgment,  is  the  relaxing  of  consumer  credit 
controls.  By  making  it  possible  to  buy  goods 
In  many  categories  with  lower  down  pay- 
ments it  opens  the  way  for  far  more  exten- 
sive Incurrence  of  debt  and  thereby  con- 
tributes a  direct  Inflationary  pressure.  Con- 
gress, by  relaxing  the  credit  controls,  opened 
itself  to  the  charge  at  reacting  to  cynical  and 
dangerous  private  pressure. 

President  Truman  did  not,  however,  attack 
Congress  on  this  point  in  his  new  message. 
And  his  failure  to  do  so  opens  the  way  for 
legitimate  speculation  that  his  primary  ob- 
JeciHf*  had  nothing  to  do  with  curbing  in- 
flation. 

His  actual,  voiced  criticisms — some  of  them 
Incorporated  In  the  new  message  and  some 
of  them  made  earlier — offer  additional  justi- 
fication for  that  suspicion. 

For  example.  In  the  message  to  Congress 
he  listed  as  No.  1  among  the  worst  features 
of  the  new  bill  an  amendment  p«'mlttlng 
manufacturers  to  pass  on  to  consumers  all 
direct  and  indirect  cost  increases  since  the 
Kcrean  war.  This  was  In  keeping  with  an 
earlier  Presidential  expression  at  Indigna- 
tion that  tooL  this  form:  "We  cannot  ask 
the  working  pcc^le  of  the  country  to  reduce 
their  standard  of  Uvlng  just  to  pay  for  the 
higher  profits  this  act  provUles.*'  'What  he 
overlooked,  oi  course,  was  that  the  wage  ilia* 
had  long  since  been  shot  full  of  holaa.  W«Y* 
not  taking  a  poaltlon  against  those  liir>i— 
We  simply  believe,  as  Coosreei  obirtoudy  ^Bd. 


that  when  a  company  found  Its  operating 
costs  hiked  by  waige  and  other  IncreaMs.  It 
had  a  right  to  demand  relief  in  the  form  of 
price  Increases. 

WHAT'::    KASO    TO    CATCH    IS    A    DBCXIHT    CXTT    Of 
MXAT 

The  President  also  lashed  out  against  the 
ban  on  livestock  slaughtering  quotas,  saying 
this  would  mean  black  marketeerlng  and 
higher  meat  prices  and  make  the  black  mar- 
keteer hardCT  to  catch.  We  doubt  it  wUl 
work  out  that  way.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  seen  time  and  again  where  such  orders 
as  the  one  telling  slaughterers  how  many 
cattle  they  could  kill  result,  finally,  in  the 
failure  of  the  ultimate  producer  to  produce. 
The  only  thing  that's  been  hard  to  catch 
under  the  existing  set-up  of  quotas  and 
frceen  prices  has  tieen  a  decent  cut  of  meat. 
The  President  tn  his  message  was  also  In- 
dignant because  Congreas  declined  to  give 
him  blanket  authortty  to  build  defense 
plants  Here  is  perhaps  the  bc^dest  attempt 
yet  by  the  administration  to  set  the  Govern- 
ment up  In  business  In  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  It  'vas  properly  spiked. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  private  Indus- 
try cant  go  on  doing  the  liMiiistrial  job 
better  than  Govcnuncnt — tha  best  evidence 
of  this  Is  that  it  has  done  the  job  up  to  now 
a  dooen  times  better  than  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment Is  d<dng  it.  Bxlsttng  meacures  af- 
ford the  Government  the  means  of  aiding 
private  enterprise  tn  the  performance  of  this 
vital  job.  but  Congress  rightly  balked  at  giv- 
ing the  Government  carte  blanche  to  take 
the  job  over. 

The  President  asked  these  more  stringent 
measures  on  the  broad  plea  that  they  were 
all  essential  to  the  control  of  inflation :  "The 
greatest  danger  of  high  prices  is  ahead — and 
we  need  stronger,  not  wmker,  laws  to  con- 
trol it." 

Undoubtedly  fresh  inflationary  forces  are 
gathering;  but  there  Is  no  shred  of  evidence 
to  prompt  the  assumption  that  the  way  to 
cope  with  it  is  to  give  Government — already 
possessed  of  a  vast  array  of  emergency  con- 
trols— even  more  dictatorial  authority  over 
this  traditionally  free  economic  system. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1950.  before  the 
President  Invoked  the  controls  Congress  had 
voted  him.  the  cost  of  living  went  up  7 
percent. 

After  the  invocation  of  controls,  prices  con- 
tinued to  rise  steadily,  though  at  a  redu<»d 
rate.  The  Increase  during  the  first  4  months 
of  controls  was  2  percent.  The  main  con- 
trols (except  credit  controls)  that  held  the 
rate  down  to  that  flgtire  are  still  in  eflect. 
paoDTJcnow   is   wh.».t   will   sephcn    orr 

UITLATION 

It  may  be  that  those  basic  controls  are. 
for  the  moment,  essential  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium  of  a  Nation  in  the  grip  of  an 
emergency. 

But  if  so.  the  bulk  of  the  President's  ef- 
fort should  be  to  step  up  production  by  pri- 
vate industry  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
stepped-up  demand  and  thereby  dissolving 
the  inflationary  pressure  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

The  method  he  la  u^ng  is  a  sure-fire  meth- 
od of  depressing  production  and  driving 
goods  of  any  price  oO  the  market.  It  is. 
besides,  a  fairly  effective  way  of  leading  the 
Nation  toward  that  condlticBi  of  complete 
Government  d(»nlnation  that  Is  so  well  fa- 
vored by  a  host  of  economic-control  boys 
and  bureaucrats  and  power-hungry  social 
plannen;  around  Washli^ftan. 

There  are  two  solid  reaacnu.  thoefore.  why 
the  American  people  ought  to  come  power- 
fully to  the  support  at  Oonfresi  In  turning 
iMdk  this  cOorC 

Ons  ta  bsesoM  tt  Is  ImpraetlcaL  It  neither 
rsstrains  tntettaB.  oe^rt  siqwrftelaUy  and 
temporarily,  nor  ptodncss  the  foods-in- 
]Aen^  that  Its  attvocatss  almy*   preach. 


You  can  prove  this  cut  by  any  fair  compari- 
son with  the  productive  levels  and  living 
standards  tn  Russia,  where  the  experiment 
has  gone  the  whole  way,  cm-  in  England,  where 
they're   only  well   Into   it. 

The  other  Is  because  It  Involves  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  right  of  self-determination,  the 
surrender  of  freedom.  To  hand  over  to 
Government  the  total  control  of  the  econ- 
omy la  to  give  Government  the  means  at 
ordering,  completely,  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
right  down  to  a  determination  of  what  you 
wear  and  eat,  where  you  live,  and  what  kind 
of  work  you  shall  do.  If  freedom  is  going 
to  survive  In  the  world  it  will  be  because 
the  American  people  have  the  common  sense 
and  the  will  to  defend  it,  not  only  against 
threats  from  abroad  and  from  subveralvcs 
within  but  against  the  economic  do-gooders 
and  long-haired  planners  in  Washington  who 
peddle  collectivism  under  a  false  face. 


Tkc  Pabfie  Dtbl  of  tkt  UiOkU  Slaitt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Wm.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 


or 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  tlU'lgU  STATBS 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1951 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Prraident,  un- 
der date  of  September  IS  the  News  Bulle- 
tin, In  a  special  edition,  publishes  a  most 
informative  and  Interesting  statement. 
It  shows  that  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  Government  exceeds  that 
of  all  other  responsive  governments  in 
the  world,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
more  than  $100,000,000,000,  with  added 
borrowing  due.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
and  informational  news  item,  and  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  News 
Bulletin  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 
Public  Dan  or  thx  Dmm  Staxb  Oovax- 

KENT  EZCTSDS  THAT  OW  ALL  OTBm  RSSKJN- 
SIBLK  GOVntMWXlfTS  IN  TU  WOBU)  Kx- 
CLUDING   TBI   SOVITT  UHIOK    BT    MOIZ   THAW 

•100.000.000,000    With    Abkb    BosaowiMO 

Dux 

The  dally  Treasury  statement  for  August 
31.  1951.  lists  the  gross  public  dett  and  guar- 
anteed obligations  of  the  United  States 
Treasvry  st  S2a«.e7«.56«.707.l5  and  the 
amount  to  the  credit  of  dtcbundng  ofBcers 
and  certain  agencies  of  the  Government  on 
that  date  as  $56,765,037,930.45. 

Although  net  budget  reoelpu  for  the  first 
2  monthii  of  the  fiscal  year  1952  exceeded  re- 
ceipts for  the  same  period  in  fiscal  IftSl  by 
11.424.599.209.79  the  spending  in  the  same 
comparative  periods  was  greater  by  $4,29^.- 
094.021  uQd  the  net  result  was  to  wipe  out 
the  accumulated  budgetary  surplus  of 
•3.500.782,824.25  reported  by  the  Tnsasury 
for  fiscal  1961. 

With  signs  of  stagnation  appearing  la  vari- 
ous fields  of  endeavor  outride  of  the  national 
defense  rtlort.  and  Indications  that  the  eoo- 
nomic  trend  ttne  Is  still  prcasing  downward, 
la  sptto  of  a  rise  In  dispiasable  personal  la- 
oome  during  IHi  of  BMre  than  0.500.100.000^ 
there  appears  to  be  developing  a  buyers 
ket  la  many  lines. 
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The  Mf  muuiswrad  question  In  tb«  mlnda 
of  mmiij  AnMrlcmiw  Is  how  long  can  cur 
•eotiaaiy  sUiad  ths  drain  of  n«w  and  heavier 
tnisttrvn  to  support  our  Ictematlooal  tdven- 
kurss  in  almost  vrnrj  part  ta  the  '-orld. 

To  prawBt  a  oomparatlv*  picture  of  our 
own  tinanclal  position  with  that  of  the  oth-:r 
responslbis  goreminents  of  the  world,  wtth 
the  caoeptloo  of  the  Sorlet  Union  there  *a 
preeented  a  sununary  of  the  public  debts  of 
countrtes  In  Curope.  AsU.  and  Africa  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  responsible  nations 
of  the  world. 

Population  and  putAic  debt 
of  t^e  United  States: 

Public  deM  - taSS.  67fl,  508,  707 

PopuUtlan 1&4.  000.  000 

Other  countries: 
Canada: 

PttbUe  debt tie.  950.  000.  000 

POpolatloa 13.300.000 

In  the  table  which  foUows,  the  debts  of 
the  rsspeetire  nations  have  been  converted 
to  United  SUtes  doUara  at  the  rates  of  ex- 
chance  reported  In  July  hj  the  IntemaUonal 
Mcmetary  Fund  which  fund  U  ckwely  allied 
with  the  Intcmational  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Devek^uent  in  which  48  nations 
preesntly  hold  memberships  on  the  Board 
of  Ooveraora.  including  Cseehoslovakia.  Pin- 
land,  and  TofOBlavia.  Poland,  a  former 
member,  wttlidrew  Uareh  14.  1960.  and  the 
SoTlst  Union  never  Joined  either  the  fund  or 
the  bank. 

TsBLS  1. — fubUe  debt  of  turopean  nations 
eompUed  fnm  Imtet*  reUable  ttatUtical  re- 
ports 


CeoBtry 

Reported 
pofiulstian 

PubHc  debt  in 

United  states 

dolUn 

Anstris 

^735,000 
8^431.900 

4, 190^  on 
4i..'«»,aoo 

7.71M,0O0 

IWT.OQO 

4^  373. 000 

7B»,ono 

8.«38,0II0 
3.1«l,000 
8,402.000 
e,S83.000 

M,ioanoo 

tl.  714.  TOO,  OOCi 

4,863.(1)0.00(1 

1.41.'i,  000,000 

'U,«)R.7tM.00ll 

IW.  000. 0011 

DtaiBsrk 

Kranne  , 

Omee 

Intaad  (Etrv) 

171, 360,  (W) 

5,812.n9.(«> 

V!.  270,  3«i 

5, 1«7,  .S33.  mil 

1  333  ZiU  iift 

ftsiT- 

NeCbntsBda. 

N^orwT ,-.--.-. ,.,- 

PoftlHIiri 

360,000,000 

>2,4oa,im,ooi) 

TJ.W3,(»),0OI) 

Bwvdea 

UnMHi  Cii«daBB 

TfXslUeiMBtrin... 

IW,  TOO.  000 

100,340,002.700 

'The  Fnasb  debt  •gnneriy  reported  at  aroond  $2i 
baHen  was  ledneed  by  the  deTslmtkm  ot  the  Freach 
frsae  t«  s  rale  of  MO  to  1  United  States  dollar. 

*T1M  Swedlab  krmor  is  eormitty  valued  at  1^.180  to 
ttas  Uattsd  Stales  dollar,  whldi  redoeed  the  Swedish 


deM  of  VtmifiDBiJOeo  kronor  to  I2.406.UO.000  in  United 
Ststfadaisn. 

Han  ov  aoa  cvaraDf  akd  orrsat  wnon/ai 

MATKOn 

TI|B  latest  avaUatale  report  on  the  pubUc 
debt  of  the  Soviet  Union  sa  of  1947  shows 
tkat  tiM  eskemal  debt  wu  taajoe.000,000. 
Tlie  population  of  the  Sonet  Union  st  that 
tame  was  191.000,000. 

m  tbm  table  foDowing  there  is  shown  the 
puMle  detit  at  the  so-called  iron-curtain 
eosmtrlea.  tXte  margins!  country,  Finland, 
and  Spain  and  Swttserland. 

I.— Debts  of  iron  eurtmin  and  other 
Europemn  coantrtes 


Reported 
populatioB 


«.«aa.Mo 

1].«18,M0 

a.4oa«oa 

23,T«l.«eo 

i^sao^eoo 

l&.70ULOOe 
3, 1X11,000 

r.m,0QB 


m,m,wt 


Reported  pab- 

Uc  debt  in 

United  fiuttra 

doOan 


1.7I«4»3«0 
atf^t7Sk00O 

iisa47tom 

7Q>,4n(000 


KIKOXW 


PatKCIPAL     AND    ODTSTANDINC    FtlREICV     DOLLAR 
BONSS  or   1  1    LATIN   AMXJtlCA  COUNTRIi;.S   AS  OP 

Kc.  ai.  ifrts 

Bolivia:  Prin-cip*!  pln«  inlor.-if  ;n 'l-fiiilt.  «.'■'  i,  :\  >»i 

Bruil:  Pnnf((ii»l  {'Ins  int('r>-«r  m -If; mi' . .  ;-J  .".•  •>! 

ChiVr'  I'rinc-iiial  pill*  iiit.'rt-»t  til '!rf;>tj|r  i  ,;  i' -j  <<i 
CVlotnhia:   Principal   [iiu>   uil.rr>.t   ,i,    |,- 

fault    . l.^.   t^^.     «» 

Ctvxn  Ric!i:  Prlnctfimi  plus  Interest  in  de- 
fault   ....        «.  !ii-.>    oi 

Cuhtt    Principal  pli!."  icitrr^t  in 'li  (suit..        tl.  JU5,ut)ij 

Ei  ,*«Jv:i.li>r:  I'riri'ip'jl  plu.>  uiU  r«<-t  m  de- 
fault  7,'«tX0li<) 

Mi'tieo:  Principal  plus  intiT.»-^t  m  ■!(-- 
fault    .  . .       773, 5KZ IXK) 

Panama:  Prncipai  plus  intere'-t  in  ili>- 
Uult ..       li.063,0110 

P.-ru    Principal  pill?  int.T-*f  ;n   li'f&iili     .        8O,44<00O 

Uruetiay:  Prinri[mi  plus  i:Uert^:t  in  dt- 
ittult 4fl.ora,fin() 

Tot;il  for  11  wuntrn> 1.  ii>.  i.i;.  imi 

Table  3. — Debts  of  foreign  governmerUi  re- 
ported by  the  Internatioiuil  Monetary  Fu^ci 
as  of  December  1950 
Country : 
Australia     ( Australian 

pound  debt) 13,918.656,000 

Eg5pt    (combined    foreign 

currency      and      p)ound 

debt) 238.  342,  800 

Iceland  (krona  debt) 29.891,610 

Japan   (yen  debt,  Dec.  31, 

1950) 762.  360.  000 

Union     of     South     Africa 

(pound  debt.  1951) 2.178.960,000 

Venezuela     (Bolivar    debt, 

1950) ,  447,000,000 


Total  for  6  countries..     7,575,209.410 

St:MMAST 

Tabli  4. — Debts  of  listed  countries  combined 
Country:  Public  debt 

Canada  _ $16.  950,  000.  000 

13  European  countries...  109.  240.  602.  700 

9  other  European   coun- 
tries  14.  194,  612,  357 

II  Latin  American  coun- 
tries         1.  028,  01',  000 

8    countries    in    various 

parts 7.575,209.410 

Total  debt  40  coun- 
tries     148.988,441.467 

Estimate  for  all  other  coun- 
tries: 

Germany 663,367.000 

China 6,  522,  000 

All  others 2.  500,  O'JO.  OOO 

Total  compiled  and 
estimated  world 
debts  as  of  Dec.  31, 
ltt50 152.  158.  3;^'-;.  467 


hdastry  aad  GoTeramenl  Should  Give 
CbatiBW>{  Consideratioo  to  Protection 
Afakst  Bonbinf  m  tie  LocAtion  of 
Ntw  IbdostriAl  Enterprises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  EUIOTT 

Cr   ALABAMA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  21, 1951 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  It  Is.  as  I  see  it.  definitely 
in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  safety  that 
our  industry  disperse  itself  so  as  to  minl- 
mlie  the  effects  of  bombing  in  the  event 
of  war.  This  is.  of  course,  true  regard - 
IMS  of  whether  the  twmbs  used  be  atomic. 
hydrosen.  m  conTentionaL 

UW0  can  be  done  about  factories  al- 
ready buUt  where  large  sums  of  money 


havf  been  Invested,  and  the  labor  to  man 
the  factories  ha.s  been  trained.  In  these 
area.s.  apparently  the  practical  solution 
i.s  to  perfect  and  carry  out  the  latest  and 
be.st  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  area  in  the  event  of  attack — all  of 
which,  of  course,  offers  little  protection 
against  the  destructiveness  of  falling 
bombs  on  the  industry  Itself. 

Even  though  established  industries 
cannot  bo  moved,  continuing  considera- 
tion .should  be  given  by  industry  Itielf  to 
locations  which  present  the  greatest 
safet.v  advantages  against  future  Iwmb- 
ing.  Certainly  our  Government  should 
abide  by  these  common  sense  considera- 
tions in  the  location  of  the  defense  fac- 
tories which  it  builds,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  in  the  granting  of  highly  valuable 
amortization  certificates  to  new  indus- 
trial developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  new  problem. 
It  has  been  before  us.  at  least  simie  our 
atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  in  1945. 

I  include  an  article  dealing  with  the 
subject,  entitled  "Relocating  Plants  for 
Safety"  from  the  August  13,  1948  issue 
of  United  States  News  and  Worll  Re- 
port: 

Relocating  Plants  fob  SArm 

v.ALUi  or  small-town  sites  if  wab  combs 

Owners  of  ractorles  in  big  industrial  areas 
are  getting  official  advice  to  decentr;illze  if 
they  want  to  be  safe  in  wartime.  Small 
towns,  not  big  cities,  offfer  the  best  s:te8  for 
firms  in  any  future  war.  Underground  fac- 
tories are  Impractical  on  a  large  scale. 
Bombing,  if  war  comes.  Is  to  be  selective,  U 
urUikely  to  hit  Isolated  plants,  su  Durban 
area.s. 

A  guide  is  being  offered  to  owners  of  Indus- 
try who  want  to  be  as  secure  as  posilble  In 
the  event  of  future  war.  This  guide  calls  for 
dispersal  of  plants  In  time  of  peace  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  war. 

Official  advice  to  businessmen  on  lw)w  best 
to  meet  the  threat  of  world  war  m  is  given 
by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board. 
Thi.s  Board,  headed  by  Arttiur  M.  Hill.  Is 
chartied  with  planning  to  coordlnat;  mili- 
tary industrial,  and  civilian  defense.  Its 
advice,  given  In  a  report  Just  made,   is  this: 

Decentralization  should  be  serloiis.y  con- 
sidered by  industry  in  Its  long-rang;  plan- 
nine  with  a  shift  of  new  plants  awsy  from 
centers  of  industry. 

Small  towns  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
industries  seeking  safety  in  the  event  of 
war  Plants  In  these  areas  are  leas',  likely 
to  be  the  object  of  bombing  attacks. 

Caves,  deserts,  other  bizarre  locations  for 
Industry  need  not  enter  calculations  of  busi- 
nessmen A  shift  of  a  few  miles  awf.y  from 
strategic  areas  Is  likely  to  be  just  as  eifective. 
Even  remote  locations  will  not  be  whoUy 
Immune. 

Underground  factories  are  not  recom- 
mended They  would  be  too  expensive,  are 
considered  Impractical  except  for  a  few 
highly  strategic  plants.  War.  In  spite  of 
previous  military  reports,  apparentij  is  not 
to  drive  people  underground  even  in  tlae 
atomic  age 

Businessmen,  in  this  guide,  are  given  t^e 
story  of  what  to  expect  If  war  doe»  come. 
The  story  is  not  quite  what  many  expected 
In  the  light  of  Ules  alx)ut  atomic  weapons 
that  might  destroy  entire  States.  Destruc- 
tion m  any  foreseeable  war  is  to  be  selec- 
tive, the  area  of  destruction  not  yeiy  wide- 
spread But  realizaUon  of  what  wir  Is  to 
be  like  must  underlie  planning  of  business 
and  Industry  if  that  planning  is  to  worlds 
for  the  possiblUty  of  war. 

War,  as  the  ofltclai  report  sees  It.  Is  ttkalf 
to  involve  these  factors: 
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Attack,  when  it  comes,  will  aim  at  a  few 
key  industrial  centers.  Warning  may  not 
be  given.  No  location  in  the  United  States 
will  be  out  of  range  of  enemy  bomtiers  or 
enemy  sabotage.  Destructive  effects  may  be 
many  times  those  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Attempt 
will  be  made  to  knock  out  key  war  indus^ 
with  the  first  surprise  blow. 

At.on:ilc  bomlis  probably  will  be  used. 
Those  bombs,  in  the  pant,  have  been  able 
to  destroy  nearly  everything  within  a  ra- 
dius of  half  a  mile  from  their  center  of 
detonation.  They  have  caused  moderate 
damage  to  all  structvires  within  another  1^ 
miles  of  that  area.  Allowing  for  futtire  de- 
velopments, the  atom  bomb  is  not  expected 
to  cause  heavy  damage  beyond  s  distance 
of  3  miles  from  its  point  of  detonation. 
Area  destroyed  by  each  Ixrmh,  thus,  will  be 
small. 

Numl)er  of  bombs  used  will  be  relat.lTely 
small.  They  are  highly  difficult  to  make, 
will  remain  very  expensive.  Being  scarce, 
they  must  be  used  on  concentrated  targets 
of  great  strategic  importance.  An  enemy 
In  the  foreseeable  future,  thus,  cannot  bomb 
every  big  factory,  even  every  big  city. 

What  this  means  to  the  businesanan  is 
that  tds  factory  will  be  In  danger  of  destruc- 
tion In  wartime  if  it  la  in  an  area  that 
forms  a  strategic  target,  but  the  same  fac- 
tory will  be  relatively  safe  If  It  Is  away  from 
such  a  strategic  area. 

Safest  wartime  sites  for  factories,  as  Indi- 
cated In  the  chart  on  page  25,  are  to  be 
areas  with  these  qualifications: 

Away  from  other  plants:  Sites  should  be 
at  least  3  miles  from  otl^r  war  industzr 
which  could  became  an  atomic  target,  and 
weU  out  of  any  industiiai  area  larger  than 
five  square  miles. 

Away  from  big  cities:  Cities  of  50.000  or 
more  people  could  become  targets  for  enemy 
bombs.  Safe  factory  sites  should  be  at  least 
5  square  miles. 

In  hilly  country:  HUly  terrain  is  preferred 
over  flat  country,  as  possible  atomic  explo- 
sions nearby  might  be  blocked  off  by  inter- 
vening hills.  Many  factories  were  ihus 
shielded  from  the  Nagaaald  bomb,  second  at 
those  dropped  on  Japan  in  World  War  II. 
while  nearly  aU  were  destroyed  in  the  earil|f 
blast  on  the  flat  area  ot  Hiroshima. 

Away  frcHD  military  InstaUations:  Atom- 
age  factory  sites  should  be  more  than  S 
miles  from  ma)ar  air  bases,  alr-sapply  de- 
pots. Army  or  Air  Force  posts,  naval  Inatalla- 
tUns. 

Away  from  dams,  power  plants:  These 
power  Installations,  too,  might  become  prime 
targets  in  s  surprise  attack,  should  be 
avoided  by  several  miles. 

Where  factories  should  be  relocated  for 
safety,  th»is.  may  be  in  any  pert  of  the  coun- 
try, Just  so  the  new  sites  are  several  miles 
from  possible  target  areas.  Decentrallaatlon 
alone  may  not  be  enough — each  plant  could 
still  be  subject  to  bombing  if  located  too 
close  to  war  litstallatlons.  Idea  Is  to  plan 
future  expansion  so  that  new  plants  are 
located  near,  yet  out  of  big  cities,  industrial 
areas,  away  from  military  and  power  installa- 
tions. 

In  tprms  of  cities,  meaning  of  the  reloca- 
tion plan  Is  this: 

Detroit  is  probably  the  most  dangerous 
area  for  factories  in  wartime.  Here  industry 
Is  concentrated,  land  Is  flat,  population  Is 
large. 

Pituburgh.  in  contrast,  is  described  as 
relatively  safe.  Industrial  plants  are  spread 
out  over  a  large  area,  terrain  is  hilly,  no  con- 
centrated target  is  presented  in  spite  of  the 
large  siz^  of  the  city.  Further  decentralisa- 
tion. hoWver.  still  is  advised  for  such  an 
area. 

Chicago  Is  between  these  two  estremca. 
Land  is  fiat,  the  lake  front  is  dangeroos  In 
CMS  of  atomic  attadk,  population  ia  larfe. 
Tet  industry  is  fairly  weU  ^vead  out,  noi 
concentrated. 


northeastern  cities,  as  a  group,  are  the 
most  dangerous  in  ease  ot  war.  Here.  In  9 
percent  of  the  Nation's  area,  is  concentrated 
about  65  percent  of  aU  United  States  manu- 
facturing, nils  includes  centers  such  as  Hew 
York.  Baltlmare,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  nnall- 
er  manufacturing  cities  in  New  Kuf  land. 

Southern  dtiea,  over-all.  are  better  off. 
Aside  from  s  few  areas  such  as  Birmingham, 
there  are  no  large  concentrations  of  indus- 
try that  would  attract  an  atomic  assault. 

Western  cities,  in  most  cases,  are  In  the 
most  favored  position.  Grouping  of  industrf 
is  amaU.  much  of  the  lazMl  is  hUly.  power 
installations  mostly  are  well  away  from  fac- 
tory areas,  pofralatlocs  are  smaller  than  in 
the  Bast.  With  91  percent  of  the  Nation's 
area,  the  West  now  has  only  11  percent  of  all 
United  States  manufacturing,  plenty  of  room 
for  new  plants. 

In  terms  of  tndtistries,  the  relocation  plan 
meaois  this: 

Aircraft  Arms,  especially  susceptible  to  at- 
tack in  wartime,  must  be  further  spread  out 
for  safety.  These  now  are  concentrated  in 
half  a  dcsen  large  areas,  eveu  though  a  few 
have  begun  relocation  programs  to  get  sway 
from  Industrial  areas. 

Steel  plants,  those  making  Ingots,  are  cen- 
tered in  too  small  an  area  for  security. 
About  70  percent  of  total  ingot  eapectty  is 
located  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  nUnais.  This  endangers  the  steel 
indUHtry  even  though  27  States  now  have 
steel-making  facilities.  39  States  have  steel- 
finishing  plants. 

Oil  firms.  In  many  cases,  have  th^r  re- 
fineries much  too  concentrated  for  safety  in 
wartime.  The  recent  Texas  City  explosion 
shows  what  may  happen  to  such  facilities 
in  case  of  enemy  attack. 

Machine-tool  industry,  basic  in  wartime, 
is  in  a  far  better  position  now.  Is  spread  out 
In  relatively  safe  areas  for  the  most  part. 

Other  firms,  leas  directly  connected  with 
war  industry,  may  be  Just  as  vulnerable  to 
attack  if  they  are  located  in  areas  that  could 
become  strategic  targets.  As  a  result,  they 
may  be  Just  as  concerned  with  relocation 
plans.  Moreover,  secondary  war  industries, 
such  as  Germany's  ball-bearing  factories, 
may  be  considered  key  plants  for  bombing 
if  they  present  a  concentrated  target. 

To  relocate  plants  for  Increased  safety  in 
wartime,  however,  owners  stID  must  baae 
their  choice  (rf  locstkm  on  availaUe  power, 
transportation,  markets,  and  labor,  may  not 
count  (m  Federal  money  to  overcome  any  in- 
creased costs. 

Subsidies  for  decentralizing  are  not  In 
Eight.  Bven  such  strkrtly  war  industries  as 
ordnance  and  aircraft  firms  may  not  expect 
financial  aid  from  the  Oovenuneiit  In  mnv- 
Ing  out  Of  congested  areas. 

Policies  may  be  shaped  by  Government  to 
encourage  stich  relocation,  neverthelaaa. 
Defense  planners  are  much  disturbed,  for  ex- 
ample, i^ut  recent  court  rulini^  concern- 
ing f.  o.  b.  prices,  which  they  fear  will  re- 
sult In  centralization  of  indtjstry  arotind 
supply  points.  Military  pressure  probably 
will  be  on  the  side  of  efforts  to  get  a  change 
in  that  situation  through  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

Self-interest,  tn  the  long  run.  is  expected 
to  bring  about  the  gradual  relocation  of 
United  States  factories.  Location  of  new 
plants  and  equipment,  now  being  built  at  the 
rate  of  about  $13,000,000,000  a  year,  cotiid  be 
a  big  element  in  the  financial  risk  involved 
if  war  is  in  the  oOng.  Pressure  for  safe  lo- 
cations, thus,  may  come  from  affencleG  lend- 
ing money  for  long-range  capital  invest- 
ments. The  recent  trend  in  decentralizing  of 
firms  is  expected  to  continue  in  some  Indus- 
tries and  be  guided  by  these  new  rules  for 
choosing  safe  sites. 

Oflfclal  advice  on  relocating  plants  for  se- 
curity In  the  atomic  age,  as  a  result,  is  to 
ai^ly  to  a  large  numCter  of  United  States 
firms.  Is  likely  to  be  foQowed  tn  miuiy  cases 
where  new  and  expended  factorlca  now  are 
being  planned. 
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mm,  JAMES  p.  KEM 

or  Mmma%mi 
IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  I9il 

UrKSM.  Mr  Pr«sid«Di,  I  msk  unani- 
mous ccmaent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
OKS  s  statement  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  Joseph  Gaiette  of  August  23.  1951. 
showing  the  decisiTe  defeat  of  Federal 
public  housing  in  that  city. 

There  being  no  obieetkoi.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcotD.  as  follows; 

Federal  public  houBlng  was  rejected  by  8t. 
Joseph  voters  yesteday  by  a  decisive  vote 
which  was  almost  2  to  1  a;alnst  the  proposaL 

Unofficial  totals  of  the  .-cferendum  election 
showed  that  4.967  peraana  v.>tcd  for  bousing 
and  9ja8  voted  acainat  the  ordinance  which 
would  have  permitted  couitruetlon  of  the 
project. 

The  increased  Interest  in  the  tcstic  during 
th«  pact  weeks  was  reflected  in  the  14jn5 
votes  cast  as  the  ojyonenta  roUcd  up  a  ma* 
Jorlty  of  4.301  votes. 

caxxixs  o!fi.T  Mxm  ■■iiwuii 

Tbt  housiaf  ordtsazice  was  dutwaed  from 
the  start  of  ttie  ballottng  yesterday,  as  it  ran 
consistently  behind  In  alnoet  all  preelueta. 
When  the  unofficial  taUytBg  waa  oompletcd. 
the  propceal  was  foond  to  have  carried  tn 
only  4  of  the  clty^  03  predneta. 

Party  lines  were  Ignored  as  the  opponents 
of  public  hcnislng  rolled  up  their  big  majority. 
The  seventh  ward,  for  tnatanec,  alvreys  a 
Demoersttc  strongb<dd.  rejected  the  boitatng 
plan  by  a  w}te  of  483  to  313.  Almost  «n  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Indndlng  areas  which  bad 
been  classified  as  slums  and  caetuslve  resi- 
dential sections,  voted  against  the  propoaaL 

Mayor  Pauley  L  Dale,  who  led  the  fight  to 
repeal  the  public  housing  ocdtnaaoe  whlcb 
had  hem  pasaed  over  hie  veto  by  the  city 
cooneil.  said.  "I  am  very  pleaaad  with  the 
outooBwt  of  the  dectton.  X  belirve  the  votes 
cast  have  indicated  la  a  tmly  denoeratle 
way  that  the  people  of  St.  Joaepfa  arc  against 
sodallstle  trenda  and  spendthrift  programa. 

'a  believe  this  U  a  very  enccoraging  sign 
for  till  America  to  follow.  I  think  thla  was  a 
very  important  issue  to  tlie  citiaens  of  St. 
Joseph  and  I  want  to  thank  very  gratefully 
those  who  cast  their  ijallots.  whether  for  or 
ngafrnat  ths  onttnanee.  beeaiae  thdr  active 
participation  is  a  sure  guaranty  of  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy. 

"Let  us  forget  all  bitterness  artotng  from 
this  campaign  and  go  forward  to  build  a  bet- 
ter St.  Joseph  in  a  demoeretlc  method" 
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HON.  OUN  L  TEAOJE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBENTAT1VH8 

Thundsf.  August  23. 19S1 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hare 
seen  mai^  artieks  and  edUinials  re- 
cently regarding  the  tidelmnds  question. 
Under  leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
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the  RscosB.  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
which  appe«red  in  Augmt  28  issue  of 
the  DaJlAS  Morning  News  which  warns 
of  the  dancer  of  turning  our  school  sys- 
tems oTer  to  a  highly  centralized  gov- 
ernment, should  the  tldelands  be  held 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  tht 
reveniie  derived  therefrom  restricted  to 
educational  use.  This  would  be  th(> 
initial  step  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
On.  roB  bocATKtK  Is  Thxtt  Slocaw 

Senator  Lbtsb  Hnx.  ot  Alabama,  and  somi! 
otber  advocates  of  turning  everyttilng  over 
to  the  Federal  OoTcrnment  are  puablng  i 
bllt  tbat  would  glre  tldelands  oil  to  the 
FMeral  OcTenunent.  restricting  It  to  edu- 
cational ua«.  It  Is  a  crafty  move  aimed  ac 
appealing  to  teachers  and  school  patrons 
throughout  the  Nation  other  than  those  of 
the  threa  States  most  directly  affected — 
Texas.  Louisiana,  and  California.  In  their 
arKuments.  they  make  no  mention  of  the 
moral  Issiiss  Involved.  They  make  no  men- 
tion of  ths  danger  of  turning  the  schools 
over  to  a  highly  centralized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  Oovemment  that  may  be  highly 
mlUtartasd  over  a  long  period  to  come. 

While  these  advocates  of  the  tldelands 
steal  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  are  using 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  anticipated  revenue 
In  their  appeal  to  the  people,  their  design 
far  transcends  the  mere  theft  of  the  oil. 
They  want  a  jvecedent.  baaed  on  the  para- 
mount-rights theory,  for  further  grabs  and 
extension  at  Federal  power. 

It  U  very  significant  that  Senator  Hnx,  In 
a  recent  rcleaae  arguing  for  his  proposal, 
tries  to  make  It  a|^>ear  that.  If  the  States 
succeed  In  retaining  their  Udelands,  the 
United  States  wUl  lose  all  of  the  oil  of  the 
submerged  conUnental  shelf  The  States 
are  cla«w*"g  only  S  miles,  except  Texas, 
which  clataos  10.6  miles  under  its  annexa- 
tion agreement.  The  claim  of  the  Federal 
OovemiiMnt  to  the  edge  of  the  continental 
sbelX  extends  more  than  a  hundred  mllra. 
And  tLe  rh""**—  are  that,  even  If  the  States 
win  thetr  fight,  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
get  uuMt  at  the  oU  from  the  submergi^ 
area — in  fact.  90  percent  or  more  of  the  oil. 

Btit  the  fanatics  for  Federal  power  want 
the  precedent  established  because  they  wajit 
progreastrely  to  grab  Uie  river  beds  and 
thereafter  any  other  natural  reaotirces  th:it 
might  be  ■'t^tm*^  under  paramount  rights. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  battle  for  oil  money. 
It  Is  an  Meologlcal  battle.  And  on  the  side 
of  thoae  advoeatlng  the  tldelanis  steal  Is 
the  frantfeet  piece  of  strategy  for  the  ad- 
▼ancement  at  socialistic  government  that 
has  ever  been  eoncocted. 


CdAfgtJgi  of  Part  of  Bahnore  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

ZH  THl  SXNATX  OF  THE  DNirKD  STATES 

Wednetdttv,  September  12,  1951 

lir.  WHERRT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
miftr^tmntia  eonsent  that  an  address  now 
beliic  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from liu7Und  (Mr.  Bxmju]  atalunch- 
•on  ^ontored  by  the  Propeller  Club  in 
mUbntioa  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  Day 
bo  printod  In  the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoiiD. 

Tboro  being  no  objection,  the  addr<.>as 
«M  ordorod  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoiao, 

to  be  here  today  to  Jola  in  the 

J  Bart  of  aeiMaKae  Day.   Notoie 
;  bis  life  In  bis  native  city  with- 


out  feeling  pride  In  Its  traditions  and  its  In- 
stitutions. The  port  of  Baltimore  has  played 
a  magnificent  part  In  the  history  of  the  S:.iie 
of  Maryland  and  the  country. 

From  the  docks  and  wharves  of  this  ?rea: 
port.  In  time  of  peace,  ships  carry  to  the  far- 
flung  shores  of  every  country  In  the  ijlnbe 
a  tremendous  flow  of  comnnerre  In  time  uf 
war.  the  facilities  of  this  great  port  are  t;,rned 
to  shli>plng  munitions  and  other  w.ir  n..t- 
terlals   to  equip  our   fighting    men 

Since  I  have  *>een  in  the  Senate.  I  hd\e 
given  close  attention  to  every  problem 
brought  to  me  concernln(?  the  p<.'rt  I  wili 
continue  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  I's 
progress.  I  had  some  small  success  .'•ectritly 
In  keeping  the  clinic  In  the  Customs  Hou.se 
open.  I  hope  to  see  it  expanded  ai.d  ^ul 
bend  every  effort  to  that  end. 

On  Tuesday.  August  21.  the  merchant  :i..<- 
rlne  bill  was  before  the  Senate  and.  realiz- 
ing how  important  this  mea.sure  us  t.j  .iur 
great  port.  I  gave  It  my  full  supp*  r*  I 
voted  against  several  crlpplLns?  amendlv.e:.•..^ 
and  was  exceedingly  pleased  when  the  Senate 
finally  passed  the  bill. 

I  consider  the  port  doubly  Important  to- 
day. There  Is  a  big  fight  going  <>n  in  this 
country  between  communism  and  American - 
ISDC.  It  Is  a  part  of  a  greater  battle  bet'Aee:; 
Godlessness  and  Christianity  which  is  spre.id- 
Ing  all  over  the  world.  Now  I  have  b«t;: 
drawn  Into  that  battle.  As  a  matter  i :'  :  ic:  I 
plunged  Into  the  senatorial  campaign  wh;.;i 
resulted  In  my  election  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  free  State  oi  Marv.ai.d 
clear  of  subversive  Influences  and  to  Akm':  :  'f 
American  liberty. 

No  doubt  you  have  been  hearing  and  read- 
ing about  an  Investigation  of  my  electior.  >)y 
a  subcojimlttee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Tou  have  not  heard  the  whuie  story, 
but  that  Is  no  fault  of  yours. 

Curing  the  public  and  secret  sessions  of 
this  subcommittee  more  than  20  volumes  of 
transcript  were  taken  covering  many  thou- 
sands of  words  of  testimony  Of  course  ^he 
newspapers  could  not  carry  all  of  tins  ci)n\- 
pl«  story.  Therefore,  they  picked  out  par'.s 
of  It  according  to  their  individual  jud^jmei.' 
as  to  what  makes  news,  because  tha:  is  whad 
sells  newspapers.  Newspapers  a.-e  in  tiie 
business  to  sell  their  product,  and.  ther-^- 
fore.  you  can't  blame  them  for  making  ;'.  ,i> 
attractive  as  possible 

Unfortunately,  thl^  practice  failed  in  ni.ir.y 
Instances  to  ro'.er  all  of  the  facts  It  a. so 
resulted  In  undue  emphiisls  bein^  fjiven  to 
parts  of  the  testim.ony  and  the  stating  of 
conclusions  wholly  unfounded. 

I  therefore  decided  that  after  the  fur  ire 
and  the  tempest  had  subsided  in  Wa.shnu'on. 
and  everyone  had  his  say  who  wanted  ••>. 
I  would  come  back  to  my  home  town  ,oid 
tell  my  friend?  my  side  of  the  .st'  ry  r  - 
very  simple,  and  I  know  you  -aiU  uiuit-r- 
siand  It  better  this  way  than  it  1  txk  tiie 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  en- 
gaged In  name  calling  and  vltuperu'r.  e  df- 
bate. 

Here  Is  where  I  was  born  Here  is  where  I 
grew  up  as  a  boy  selling  newspafxrs  .u.d  do- 
ing odd  Jobs  In  the  nei^hborhorxl. 

Some  of  you  are  awaie  of  the  :".ti  t  tint 
when  World  War  I  broke  out  I  enlisted  i; im- 
mediately and  served  niy  country  in  France. 
After  26  months  of  service.  I  returned  and 
worked  my  way  thr<mgh  collepe.  finally  to 
obtain  a  law  degree  from  the  Unlversitv  of 
Maryland.  I  wa.?  53  years  old  when  I  fiU-d 
for  the  United  Slates  Senate,  and  lor  21 
years  I  had  practiced  law  in  my  home  town. 
I  am  married  and  have  two  tine  boys  and  a 
lovely  girl. 

Many  of  you  have  been  milmately  con- 
nected with  my  private  life,  either  through 
contact  with  my  family  or  my  prufesaion.  1 
know  tiiat  if  I  were  the  kind  of  man  some 
have  been  trying  to  paint  with  smears  and 
insinuations.  I  would  not  be  here  today.  If 
theve  were  any  doubt  about  my  honesty  and 
intecrlty.  830.391  voters  In  the  State  would 


not  have  picked  me  over  ray  opponent.  Mil- 
lard   Tydings.      I   defeated   Millard    Tydlngs 

bv  a  majority  of  43,111. 

Since  then  he  has  originated  and  directed 
a  campaiffn  against  this  ovcrwhelndng  ex- 
prfs.-ioi;  of  public  opinion  which  tas  been 
ctu.tf.'ed  11.  an  attempt  to  smear  the  voters 
of  Maryland  and  my  personal  char  icter.  I 
can  understand  how  he  would  lie  disturbed 
and  tijjset  rner  his  defeat  after  serving  so 
1  .:.xr  in  the  Senate,  but  I  have  b?en  dls- 
nia.'-d  and  amazed  at  the  extent  of  personal 
bitterness  which  he  has  expressed  tc  mutual 
friends  of  ours. 

I  ask  you  to  compare  his  attitude  with  my 
campai^'n  against  him.  To  this  da,-.  I  have 
never  n-ade  any  personal  referenc»  to  this 
m.in  but  have  merely  held  up  to  the  people 
<  t  M.iryiand  the  oft-repeated  crltlcLim  of  his 
pu*-'.:!!-' r'^coid  You  all  know  thav  I  fight 
:air  be  it  .n  the  gridiron.  In  the  courts,  or 
In  this  field  of  politics  which  Is  biand  new 
to  me. 

I  told  you  at  the  opening  that  thi  Investi- 
gation in  w  ishlnt^ton  was  a  long-d -awn-out 
affair.  Besides  the  thousands  of  words  of 
transcript  the  pages  after  pages  ol  exhibits 
and  tiie  i::vestigators'  reports,  taere  has 
\.fi':.  c  n.siderable  debate  on  the  Ocor  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  report  on  this 
alTair  was  39  pages  long 

-::.ie  it  would  be  lmp<3ssible  fcr  you  to 
K  ...•-  the  matter  in  Its  entirety,  I  am  going 
to  sketch  some  points  that  I  believe  are 
Important  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lawyer 
and  a   native  Marylander. 

First  of  all.  the  admitted  cru:c  of  the 
whole  situation  lies  In  this  paragraph  of 
tlie   Senate   reivjrt   on  page  2.     It    «iys: 

Our  answer,  as  respects  John  M.^rshall 
Bltier.  is  that  the  facts  developed  from  the 
evideiice  before  this  subcommitte*  are  not 
sufficient  in  our  Judgment  to  recommend 
the  unseating  of  Senator  BmxEK  ' 

I:  tlii.s  language  seems  to  say  to  you  that 
t.^p  .Senate  subcommittee  which  wrote  it 
\ji.is  sorry  they  couldn't  find  enough  to  un- 
>e.i'  me,  you  can  blame  it  on  the  act  that 
tiie  Senate  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
n.i'tee  that  adopted  the  report  ^^as  con- 
•r-  .led  by  the  Truman  administration — 
that  the  subcommittee  which  approved  the 
rijyort  contained  three  Democrats  and  two 
H'publicans,  In  that  respect,  I  want  to 
p-'int  out  to  you  something  about  tie  state- 
ment that  this  was  a  nonpartisaa  report 
drawn  up  by  two  Democrats  i  nd  two 
Republicans. 

I  kjijw  of  no  better  way  to  exp  aln  this 
.situation  than  to  quote  you  wha  one  of 
the.se  Republicans  who  signed  the  re  )ort  said 
abiiut  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  jn  Mon- 
day. August  20.  when  the  report  was  officially 
submitted. 

Senator  Hendrickson.  a  Republican  from 
New  Jersey  whu  served  on  the  subcommittee, 
sii  1  (and  It  is  carried  on  p.  10332  of  the 
Ci'NcRsssiONAt  Record  for  Monday  August 
20 

-Mr  President,  the  subcommltti  e  found 
very  clearly  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  had  not  in  any  niarner  con- 
ducted himself  so  that  he  would  ci-squallfy 
hiiu-self  foe  membership  in  this  gr -at  body. 
«  •  •  •  • 

1  am  \t'ry  proud  to  have  been  a  member 
of  .1  lommittee  which  has  been  aiile  to  do 
Justice  to  an  honest  and  fearless  md  cou- 
raKious  Citizen,  who  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  after  an  intensive  and  ex- 
haustive campaign:  and  I  commend  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  today  for  the  .udgment 
wiuh  they  displayed  In  that  ci  mpalgn." 
Now  maybe  you  are  puzzled  as  to  why.  If 
Senator  Hindrickson  feels  that  way  about 
the  people  of  Maryland  In  selectl:  g  me  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  he  slgne<i  a  report 
which  contained  unfaU"  criticism  ibout  my 
campaign  and  my  conduct  In  I  .  Maybe 
some  other  things  Senator  Hekdbx  cson  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  enllgiiten  you 
at  one  time  he  sold: 
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"The  Senator  from  Hew  Jersey  would  like 
to  go  one  step  further  with  relattcn  to  the 
part  Jon  Jonkel  played  In  the  Maryland 
campaign.  If  Jon  Jonkel  had  followed  the 
law.  this  matter  would  not  be  twfore  the 
Senate   today. 

"I  freely  confess  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  that  there  are  contained  In 
the  report  wcvds  and  piimses  and  even  para- 
graphs with  which  I  could  have  taken  Issue. 
However,  In  order  to  get  the  brslc  issue  set- 
tled and  In  order  to  do  Jtistlce  to  a  man  who 
was  held  In  the  balance  so  to  speak  "for  a  long 
thne.  I  refused  to  quibble  over  a  word  here 
or  a  phrase  there  All  too  long  did  Join* 
Masshall  EoTura  stand  In  a  position  In 
which  he  must  have  wondered  what  his 
neighbors  and  friends  were  thinking  cf  him. 
I  felt,  as  did  the  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 
that  we  had  to  get  down  U)  business  and 
dispoee  of  the  whole  qitestlon  and  to  dispoee 
of  It  with  s  spirit  of  Justice  which  would  m^jke 
the  people  who  love  Justice  completely  satis- 
fied that  the  committee  had  been  consclen- 
tl(.-..s  In  Its  labors." 

And  If  i.hls  is  not  a  dear  answer.  1  wsnt 
to  tell  you  that  shortly  after  Senator  llaw- 
oaicK-so.N  made  this  public  declaration  on  the 
lloor  ol  the  Senate  the  other  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  SMrrn 
■  f  Main*",  tcld  me  that  she  concurred  In  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Now  as  to  the  criticism  In  th?  report  Let 
me  read  to  you  another  short  paragraph  in 
the  report  which  may  have  escaped  your 
attention.  It  is  on  pa'ie  6  of  the  report  and 
is  the  opening  paragraph  ol  whst  the  sub- 
committee called  their  observations,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations.     It  says: 

"Much  of  the  IBSO  Maryland  senatorial 
campaign  was  in  the  regiUar  and  traditional 
American  political  pattern.  And  like  any 
vigorously  fought  election.  It  had  good  and 
bad  features  that  stand  out." 

Thereupon  the  rtport  set  down  all  the 
bad  features  they  could  And  or  that  Tydlngs 
charged  were  present.  They  had  nothing  to 
say  about  the  good  features.  They  didn't 
mention  the  many  men  and  women  of  high 
character  who  sui>ported  my  candidacy. 
They  never  mentioned  anything  good  about 
me  personally,  except  that  I  had  a  right  to 
my  seat  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  dont  blame  them  because  as  new  as  I 
am  to  politics  I've  found  out  that  a  com- 
mittee directed  to  find  out  If  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  doesn't  look  ^t  the  good  side. 

After  reading  these  crlUclams  of  my  cam- 
paign carefully  I  began  to  question  whether 
the  things  complained  of  had  any  dominant 
effect  on  the  result  of  the  election.  I  dont 
think  they  did. 

I  caU  your  attention  to  the  widely  pub- 
lished and  universally  accepted  analysis  of 
the  campaign  made  by  Millard  Tydlngs  on 
November  17,  1950.  a  few  stiort  days  after  the 
people  of  Maryland  liad  duly  and  legaUy  ex- 
pressed themselves  at  the  poUs.  I  want  to 
read  you  this  Interview  with  Mr.  Tydlngs. 
It  was  published  in  the  United  States  News 
of  November  17.  1950.     I  quota: 

"What  do  you  think  was  the  basic  reason 
for  the  outcome  in  your  case.  Senator?" 

"The  basic  reason,  in  my  Judgment,  was 
that  the  primary  campaign  for  the  governor- 
ship was  so  bitter  that  it  demoralised  the 
Democratic  Party  and  brought  on  a  situa- 
tion that  has  no  i>arallel  in  Maryland  politics, 
whei-e  the  party  was  split  completely  down 
the'  middle. 

"The  fact  that  I  ran  about  50.000  votes 
better  than  the  Oovemor  did  is  indicative 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  say.  but  the  demoral- 
ization over  the  whole  State  was  due  to  the 
gubernatorial  primary,  and  that  eooldnt 
have  been  healed.  I  think  that  was  the 
principal  factor.  Fverybody  was  the  Tlctlm 
<tf  it.  because  even  the  attorney  fieotnl,  who 
would  normally  win  by  100.000  »  more,  won 
by  only  about  20.000.  and  there  was  no  real 
fight  on  that  ofBce  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  on  the  others.    It  affected  everybody." 


"To  what  extent  was  the  result  Influeneed 
by  the  fact  that  Senator  McCarnrr  Jtimped 
Into  your  eampaignf* 

"I  dcmt  think  that  McCsctrt  is  a  person 
did  any  damage,  but  I  think  the  i»uc  raised 
and  the  propaganda  about  It  liad  tome  effect, 
but  it  would  be  secondary  to  wiiat  I  iiave 
already  told  you."* 

"What  about  foreign  policy  ard  military 
policy?" 

"That  was  too  obscure  to  i>aas  any  sound 
seasoned  Judgment  on  it.  It  was  In  and  out. 
but  never  a  major  issue.  The  vrorst  thing 
of  all  was  the  demoralization  of  the  p»rty 
by  the  gribematorial  primary,  where  they 
fought  each  other  so  hard  that  both  sides 
were  exhausted  and  there  was  a  lo:  of  terrible 
bittern  ess." 

New,  that  Interview  was  glxen  when  every 
detail  of  the  campaign  was  fr'?sh  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us.  In  that  Interview  It  was 
readily  admitted  that  the  defuat  cf  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Maryland  wis  due  to  a 
split  In  that  party  and  that  It  <!Xtended  to 
the  g'.jbematorial  race,  the  race  lor  attorney 
genera!,  and  right  down  the  line  to  the 
county  cfllcers. 

You  know  the  registered  Democrats  out- 
number the  Republicans  in  Maryland  by 
at  least  3  or  4  to  1  so  there  lias  to  be  a 
reason  for  a  novice  Republican  cjindldate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  to  defe.it  a  Demo- 
crat of  long  service  nnd  entrenclied  pcsiticn 
by  a  majority  of  43.000.  The  Republican 
victory  of  November  1950  was  rot  confined 
alone  to  the  senatorial  race  nor  is  there  yet 
any  charge  made  that  any  particular  phase 
of  the  senatorial  campjaign  had  any  effect  on 
the  miserable  showing  the  Democratic  Party 
mad*  In  the  other  races.  On  tlie  contrary, 
the  defeated  senatorial  candidite.  In  the 
interview  above  quoted  blames  his  plight 
on  forces  outside  his  case  and  on  the  general 
record  of  his  own  party. 

There  was  also  another  analysis  made  of 
this  senatorial  campaign  by  a  person  who 
cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
be  said  to  be  preJtKflced  in  fiivor  of  the 
Republican  Party  or  its  candidates.  It  came 
from  the  pen  of  C.  P.  Ives,  an  editorial  writer 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Need  I  remind  you 
of  the  unswerving  political  leanings  of  the 
Sun — the  publicity  bulwark  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party?  The  article  by  Mr.  Ives  was 
{Hinted  In  that  newspaper  Novcmlier  IS,  I9S0. 
I  shall  read  it  to  you. 

"Our  own  Miliard  Tydlngs  Is  a  very  special 
case  with  a  good  deal  of  the  flavor  of  pathos 
about  him.  No  one  who  cheered  his  bravery 
(as  this  voter  did)  in  the  19S7  court-pack 
light  can  believe  any  version  of  the  grotesque 
yams  about  a  rush  of  leftism  to  t;he  head  in 
his  latter  years. 

"What  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  285,- 
000  Marylanders  who  went  for  Mr.  Bxttlzb 
seem  to  txave  concluded  about  llr  Tydlngs 
was  that  in  a  single,  but  determinative, 
episode  he  so'ved  the  President,  as  Wolsey 
served  Henry  vni,  not  wisely,  and  In  tlie 
end  not  well.  From  that  first  hstortc  tele- 
vision show  0*  the  Lattlmore  Iwartrg,  tens 
of  thousands  of  these  people  Be<>m  to  have 
had  a  dismaying  sense  of  levity  and  lack  oi 
Inquisitiveness  in  the  chairman." 

Th«e  analyses  arc  but  two  that  were 
written  along  similar  Uses  on  or  about  that 
time.  I  will  not  weary  you  wttt  the  others 
becatise  I  believe  ttieae  two  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  the  defeated  candidate  and  a 
newspaper  that  champions  his  every  more 
may  h.^  taken  as  the  defeated  ma  I's  own  best 
explanation. 

Therefore,  I  ask  why  this  latex  attempt  to 
put  another  face  on  the  facts? 

It  may  Im  argtaed  that  campaign  mettere 
now  complained  of  w«e  not  known  at  the 
time  tbeee  statements  by  Tydiitgs  and  the 
Baltimore  Sun  wcze  made.  Do  you  beUere 
that  la  true?  Letl  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 

First  of  aU  the  most  bitterly  complained 
of  piece  of  literature  in  the  campaign  wm 


a  f our-fMige  dm^ar  entitled  "From  the  Rec- 
ord." 

How  can  ^.nyoDe  oompUln  that  this  pteea 
of  lltereture  was  unknown  to  the  dclaated 
candldste  or  his  pcreonal  mottthpleee.  the 
Baltlmora  Sun.  when  they  made  their  anal- 
yses of  the  etectlom?  The  defeated  candi- 
date spoke  k>ng  and  Itisttly  on  the  radio  and 
teievtslon  and  issued  statement  after  state- 
ment every  day  from  the  date  of  distribution 
of  this  circular  to  the  date  at  the  election. 
As  for  the  Balttmom  Sun.  I  venture  to  say 
that  From  the  Beccad  ncetved  more  public 
attention  from  that  newspaper  and  others 
than  any  other  piece  of  literature  used  in 
any  national  campaign  o(  the  year  19S0. 

I  wonder  If  the  defeated  candidate  and 
Mr  Ives  of  the  Sun  discounted  the  effect 
this  circular  liad  oa  the  voters  because  they 
knew  every  charge  made  in  It^-every  piece 
of  material — had  been  ueed  before  over  and 
over  again  c»i  the  radio.  In  the  newspapeta, 
in  speeches,  or  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  piece  of  liters- 
ture  was  thst  the  defested  candidate  bad 
be«n  charged  with  whitewashing  the  Inves- 
tigation of  communism  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
anyone  tliat  the  charge  was  made?  Is  there 
anv  doubt  that  it  was  repeated  and  repeated 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Nation?  to 
there  any  doubt  thst  It  is  still  being  made 
now? 

What  is  so  strange  about  including  it  in 
campaign  literature? 

Can  tiiere  be  anything  wrong  in  bringing 
out  during  a  campaign  that  the  public  record 
of  your  opponent  hMM  been  crtticlMd  day  in 
and  day  out? 

Obviously,  tlie  defeated  candldste  did  not 
shy  away  from  using  current  issues  ss  mate- 
rial for  hU  campaign.  He  charged  the  Ke- 
publlcaT  Party  with  being  responsible  for 
the  Korean  war.  Here's  what  he  said  about 
It  time  and  time  again: 

"If  we  had  done  what  tlie  Aepubllcans 
w  >nted  in  Korea  there  would  not  iiave  tieen 
a  gun  out  there." 

Now  tiere  you  have  the  clialrman  of  the 
Senate's  Armed  Serrloes  Committee,  who  is 
by  rank  and  Utle  besrtng  responslblUty  along 
with  the  President  erf  the  United  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  policy  of  our 
country  in  relation  .o  our  amied  interven- 
tion on  foreign  shores,  charging  the  flops  and 
failures  of  policy  to  the  B^nnbUcsn  minority 
In  s  Congress  oootrolied  by  the  Democrats. 

When  the  people  of  MBr^ajid  put  the  re- 
sponsibility where  it  belonffed,  this  defeated 
candidate  shouted  "FouL"  «v«rytx)dy— In 
and  out  of  Maryland — knows  the  truth  of  the 
matter  and  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  that 
point  iP"  further. 

So,  I  move  on  to  the  great  composite-pic- 
txire  issue. 

I  dont  know  what  difference  it  makes,  at 
this  late  date,  but  just  for  the  oflictal  record 
I  tell  you  tiere  and  now  that  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  picture  until  I  saw  a 
prln  ed  copy  at  the  circular  Ftom  the  Reccrd. 
The  only  previous  knowledge  of  the  circu- 
lar I  had  was  a  bi-ief  notice  that  tomeoue, 
somewhere,  was  planning  to  distribute  a 
four -page  newspaper  containing  direct  quo- 
tations from  the  records  of  ths  Utxlted  States 
Senate  oonceming  the  failure  ol  the  Tydlngs 
Bubcoeimlttee  to  do  its  }oh  of  investigating 
ccuoomunism  In  the  Stete  Department.  When 
I  saw  it,  my  jtJdgmeat  was  and  still  is,  net 
the  people  eraluste  it." 

But  to  resume,  ss  to  the  Browder-Tydlncs 
picture.  I  never  knew  the  whole  pampiiiet 
was  even  out  of  the  planning  stage  until  a 
c<^  of  the  completed  product  was  put  m  my 


Howvm.  I  have  been  inforxned  and  have 
every  xeason  to  belieirs  that  tlM  oompodte 
picture  was  merety  itsslgriert  to  lllustref 
the  attitude  dlqilayed  by  Tydlngs  towd 
Communist  Karl  Brcwder  when  tise  latter 
appeared  before  the  Tydlngs  subcommittee 
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•nd  ««■  quwtiooed  by  Um  tfeftwtad  candl- 
ftstc  who  vaa  tb«n  chAirman  of  the  subccoBi- 
oklttc*  InvMXIsaUnc  communtom  In  the  Stat  e 
Dcpartmcat. 

U  you  art  not  famllUr  vltli  thli  recortl. 
Z  uTfe  T^Mi  to  raad  that  testimony  by  Mr. 
BitiwdCT  and  tJken  you  can  decide  far  your- 
self whether  the  composite  ptctiire.  vhlcb 
was  tn  reality  a  poor  excuse  for  a  cartoon. 
did  acctiratcly  portray  that  Incident. 

Now.  here  arc  the  facu.  Bruwder  did  ap- 
pear before  the  subcommittee.  The  defeat- 
ed candidate,  as  chairman,  did  question 
Browdcr  and  did  thank  him  most  warmly  for 
his  testimony.  Whatever  eiae  you  read  Into 
that  ptetxire  Is  a  matter  of  imagination. 

Howstcr.  to  mention  of  this  picture,  well 
advwtlsed  as  it  was,  was  made  in  the  de- 
feated caadUate's  own  explanation  of  hU 
faUura.  until  long  after  Um  campaign  was 
o««r.  Mgmkn,  I  Mk  you  why?  What  changed 
his  mlad.  tX  tn  sober  jud^nent  It  has  been 
changad?  What  happened  between  the  time 
he  first  spoke  and  his  later  utterances? 

I  can  nndcrstaiul  you  could  be  puzzled. 
for.  as  doaa  as  I  am  to  the  matter.  I  have 
Iwui  shockad  and  amaaed  at  this  turn  of 
•vents. 

Mow.  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
^mtinmr  iQ  which  funds  wcrs  handled  In  the 
campaign.  First  of  all.  let  It  be  clearly  tin- 
darstood  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  such 
thln^i  that  I  did  not  personally  disburse  any 
funds. 

It  was  not  my  Job.  I  was  the  candidate. 
I  had  a  uaaaurer. 

X  can  truthfully  say.  for  my  own  campaign. 
that  I  endorsed  acnne  ^ecks.  I  dont  know 
hov  many  or  in  what  amount.  I  was  confi- 
dent at  tba  time  that  they  were  being  care- 
fully *«*"'1*^d  through  the  treasurer  in  full 
acoordaaoa  with  the  election  laws.  I  know 
that  BO  ehack  I  endorsed  was  handled  other- 


Sccandly.  I  was  Involved  involuntarily  in 
the  matter  of  the  918.000  bUl  owed  William 
ladder  for  printing.  I  did  not  know  until  I 
was  told  by  Mr.  Fedder  in  a  telephone  con- 
versatlOD  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  of  No- 
vember a.  that  any  such  bill  existed.  I  did 
not  know  that  a  Mr.  WlUlam  Fedder  existed 
before  that  time,  much  less  that  I  owed  bim 
money.  I  waa  distraught  at  the  thought 
that  such  a  bUi  had  been  run  up. 

Bo«e*cr.  I  told  Mr.  Fedder  that,  if  it  was 
tnie  that  otlMrs  using  my  name  had  Induced 
him  to  do  work  for  which  he  now  thought 
be  was  not  going  to  be  paid.  I  would  per- 
sonally guarantee  him  against  loss.  I  pay 
my  debts.    I  never  aetk.  a  way  out. 

Z  fait  that  although  I  had  not  made  or 
atitbortMd  any  such  advance  ctmmltment  to 
Ifir.  FMdar.  it  was  up  to  me  to  see  thst  be 
did  not  suffer  even  If  it  took  my  last  cent. 
I  t(dd  him  ao  and  I  followed  it  up  with  a 
letter. 

And.  X  want  to  t«n  you  that  as  a  lawyer 
Z  know  there  was  no  violation  cf  any  law 
tavdvad.  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  such 
ac  offer  under  the  very  language  of  the 
Oormpt  Praetloea  Act  which  exempts  such 
prlnttag  bills. 

And.  Z  think  that  if  a  man's  effort  to  be 
bonaat  is  to  be  twteted  around  to  look  as 
IT  h*  was  Tlolating  s  United  States  statute. 
th*  statota  onght  to  be  changed  or  we  ought 
to  ftt  rtd  of  the  people  who  are  interpreting 
It  Israeli  sauuier 

tkm  It  baa  bean  estabUahad  that  one 
ktad  with  my  campaign  oom- 
gtii!ty  of  violations  of  the  Mary- 
Oufrm»t  tracticas  Act  in  the  handling 
flf  tmtttm  fnads  nsad  tn  tha  campaign.  In 
X    want    to    maks    you    this 

of  tba  BBOoey  inv^ved  wtfs  used 

.  jrorpoaca  of  baying  radio 

dretilara,  and  nmnlng  tha 

sdnttlla  at  eridenee  has  been 

it  waa  naad  othcrvlaa.    Z  am 


confident  nobody  can  product  any  -<iu>  J.,  b'-- 
caiae  I  am  confident  there  la  no  %uch 

The  only  charge  waa  that  the  ruips  on 
repcH-tlng  campaign  funds  were  lu  t  ciirrirU 
out.  In  other  words,  the  charges  on  v.hicti 
Jon  M.  Jonkel  was  convicted  and  fined  m 
no  way  chantced  the  course  of  the  canip.ucn 
or  the  result  of  the  election  and  m  n  i  *i.-e 
Invotred  moral  turpitude 

If  receipt  of  the  money  have  been  other- 
wise recorded,  It  still  would  have  been  u.^ed 
for  the  same  purpose  and  the  result  w  aid 
not  have  been  changed  one  iota 

Let  ua  pass  on  to  another  phase  o'  the 
Maryland  campaign,  the  matter  o'.  outside 
Influences. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  subject.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  really  not  so 
much  a  questloa  of  whether  It  is  proper  f  r 
persons  irom  ouUlde  a  State  to  contribute 
funds  In  a  national  election,  or  for  persnii.s 
from  outside  a  State  to  come  In  to  iri.\Ke 
speeches. 

It  is  rather  a  question  of  who  sjet-s  the 
money  and  who  does  the  speech  makciiiit 

I  have  heard  of  bitter  denunciation  be- 
cause a  Republican  Senator  came  Into  Mary- 
land and  made  two  speeches  for  me  I  don  t 
recall  that  anything  was  said  about  the  fact 
that  President  Truman  came  to  Maryland 
before  the  party  primaries  got  under  way  nnd 
s;>oke  up  for  the  candidate  I  defeated  I 
don't  recall  any  mention  of  the  fact  th.^t  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  contributed 
$5,000  to  the  defeated  candidate's  campaign 
and  that  92.500  was  contributed  by  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Committee. 

If  these  so-called  outside  Influences  are 
to  be  stopped,  are  we  to  do  away  with  the 
two-party  system?  Are  we  to  abolish  bjta 
national  committees? 

Are  we  to  stop  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  malting  swings  around  the  coun- 
try to  speak  for  local  candidates  at  whistle 
stops  or  metrcpoUtan  areas' 

Of  course,  such  steps  would  be  ndlcu:ou.s, 
but  I  believe  some  definite  effort  should  be 
made  to  stop  hand-picJted  Trumar.  Demo- 
crats from  selling  Federal  jobs  in  Mis.sis,sippi. 
stealing  ballots,  and  peddling  RFC  loans 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
before  I  close.  During  the  long  mon*hs 
while  my  right  to  a  seat  m  the  United  St.ites 
Senate  has  been  under  fire  I  retrained  troni 
entering  Into  name  calling  or  mud  slin^iiis' 
I  do  not  Intend  to  lower  myself  tu  that  level 
today.  However,  bec.iuse  I  did  net  answer 
the  Jibes  of  some  columnijBts,  radio  com- 
mentators, and  others  who  wuh  to  pr  ji<  :;g 
this  fight.  It  has  been  charged  eve:i  ir.  the 
United  States  Senate  report  that  I  have 
never  made  any  answer  to  the  charcec.  This 
is  not  true. 

I  waa  the  first  per.^on  to  appear  befo.'-e 
the  Senate  subcommittee  when  it  opened  its 
public  hearings  February  20  I  asked  the 
subcommittee  to  allow  me  the  right  <.'  e\ery 
acctised  American.  I  asked  that  I  might  be 
given  a  specification  of  the  charges  agumst 
me  and  counsel  so  that  I  could  defend  tny- 
»elf.  I  was  denied  these  rlghtj>  In  th.it 
appeal  to  the  subcommittee  I  did  gi'. e  -i 
full  accounting  of  my  campaign.  Here  is 
what  I  said: 

"I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  vio- 
lation of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
I  filed,  and  my  treaaurer  has  filed,  c.tnpiete 
statements  which  I  believe  were  a  full  c  m- 
pllance  with  that  statute  I  have  never  run 
for  an  elective  office  before,  and  I  do  n  't 
claim  to  be  an  expert  in  political  procedures. 
In  my  campaign  there  were  many  cituens 
who  volunteered  to  &sst8t  me,  a  large  nt!mt>er 
of  whom  had  had  no  prior  experience  lu 
politics.  Since  my  victory  I  have  learntd 
that  many  people  unknown  to  me  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  were  working  inde- 
pendently to  assist  me. 

"It  is  thus  impossible  for  me  to  state  that 
tha  investigators  of  this  committee  may  not 


have  t'.ui.d  some  technical  violations,  as 
l:id'"<-d  I  suspect  could  be  found  In  a  3 
n;nii*h.s  Investigation  of  any  politic  il  cam- 
pa  it-ti  But  I  can  .state  wholeheartedly  and 
wiiii'iit  any  qualification  whaUioeve-  that  I 
Mfv.-r  kn'i-.v;ngly  have  violated  a  single  provl- 
M  n  il  at'.y  statute,  and  that  if  aiw  of  my 
.sui;piirters  have  done  so.  any  such  violations 
were  technical  In  character  and  r>latively 
trivial,  and  due  to  Inexperience  anc,  not  to 
intention 

•There  i.s  no  suggestion  that  t:ie  total 
.Tm  Hint  it  my  expenditures  was  txcesalve 
C'jmpured  to  expenditures  in  (ither  s<natorlal 
campaigns  It  will  also  be  found  t.iat  they 
were  wfl!  within  the  limits  of  either  State 
.,T  Fpcler.ii  statutes  " 

I  don  t  know  how  I  could  have  been  more 
plain 

I  iiopp  I  hiive  given  you  all  the  Informa- 
tion tiiat  you  desired  about  the  election. 
The  report  if  the  Senate  committee  should 
mark  the  end  of  unjustified  and  unreasonable 
at'arks  on  me  by  Tydlngs  or  others  on  his 
bfhalf 

There  can  however,  be  no  asHurance  on 
this  point,  but  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  facts,  you  will  better  appreciate  the 
nature  and  the  motive  behind  any  such  at- 
tempts. Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  for  a 
poor  loser  to  seek  an  alibi. 

I  rail  your  attention  to  this  thought  which 
I  am  eolng  to  leave  with  you  In  closing.  I 
am.  AS  you  know,  a  freshman  Senator,  new 
m  politics,  but  I  have  been  advised  by  vet- 
eran Members  of  the  Senate  and  many  per- 
sons in  Maryland,  that  Lf  Mr.  Millard  Tydlngs 
had  conducted  a  full  and  satisfactory  Inves- 
tii;ation  of  communism  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment he  would  still  be  the  senior  Senator 
frcim  Maryland  today.  In  that  case,  I  would 
be  practicing  law  and  perhaps  a  lot  happier 
individual. 

1  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that  theory. 
The  fact  that  clinched  the  argument  for  me 
is  that  the  same  investigation  that  Tydlngs 
was  supposed  to  conduct  but  didn't,  l.s  now 
being  done  over  by  another  Senate  commit- 
tee It  Is  a  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
cuntv  It  IS  headed  by  Senator  Pat  McCak- 
RA.N.  a  Democrat  from  Nevada,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee The  dei.'lslon  to  have  the  Job  done  over 
was  made  by  a  Democratic-controlled  Sen- 
ate The  pr''igre.sB  reports  from  this  new 
Senate  committee  put  an  entirely  new  light 
Lii  s<:me  of  the  conclusions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Mr   Tydlngs. 

This  country,  like  every  other  country  at- 
ta'ked  by  communism,  will  stand  or  fall  on 
Its  internal  security.  1  am  certain  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Issues  of  the  day 
and  I  intend  to  use  every  effort  at  my  com- 
mand to  wipe  out  any  weaknesses  in  our 
G'-'vernrneiit  this  committee  reveals. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  people  in  my  home  town  what  I  stand 
fiir  I  am  residy.  as  always,  to  meet  the  issue 
anywhere,  but  I  am  doubly  proud  that  I  can 
safelv  place  my  fate  In  the  hands  of  the 
pe<.f;'.e  of  my  own  State. 


Dedication  of  New  Geaeral  Accounting 
Office  Boildiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  NOBTH  CASOUHA 

IN  THE  SENATi:  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1951 

Mr  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  General  Account- 
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Ing  Office  Building,  the  ComptroDer 
General  of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Lind- 
say C.  Warren,  a  dlstlngniahed  North 
Carolinian,  with  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress,  made  an  address  with 
respect  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  its  part  in  the  governmental  func- 
tions of  the  Nation's  activities. 

In  this  address,  among  other  things, 
he  pointed  out  some  very  interesting 
facts  as  to  personnel  employment,  and 
how  he  had  reduced  the  number  of  em- 
ployees from  a  peak  in  April  1&46  of 
14.904  to  6.899  on  July  31,  1951.  a  re- 
duction of  8,005  employees  in  the  last 
5  years. 

This  is  such  a  refreshing  statement 
by  a  man  who  believes  in  efficiency  in 
Government  that  I  think  it  should  be 
published  in  the  Rkcors  for  all  to  read, 
and  many,  I  hope,  to  emulate.  I  there- 
fore ask  consent  that  the  statement  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  d  the 
Rkcx>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pitttted  In  the  Rxcod, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  tlte 
General  Accounting  Oface  and  its  eiaployves 
axe  deeply  grateful  for  this  spledld  new 
building.  It  is  the  product  of  a  great  engi- 
neer, Mr.  W.  B.  Eeynolds,  and  his  able  staff; 
and  a  master  btillder.  Mr.  John  McSbain,  and 
his  workmen.  Its  dignified  exterior  and  pub- 
lic reaches  leave  an  Impression  of  strength 
and  soundness.  Its  functlcmal  work  areas 
incorporate  the  advances  o€  modem  sdenoc. 
Ample  proTlslon  has  been  made  for  the  con- 
venience and  physteal  comfort  of  our  peo- 
ple. WhUe  iU  construction  entailed  consid- 
erable cost,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
collections  of  the  Ocnaral  Accounting  OOce 
during  any  5  months  would  pay  that  cost. 
We  are  all  expecting  great  dlvldenda  In  terms 
of  t>ettcr  management  and  morale  from  this 
first  gathering  undv  cum  roof  c<  all  of  a^B 
Washington  actlTittas. 

It  was  30  years  ago  this  summer  that  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1931  was 
passed.  The  title  "General  Accounting 
Office"  was  assigned  to  the  office  then  created, 
biit  the  genealogy  of  the  Office  is  clearly 
traceable  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  oiir 
Government.  The  story  of  its  development 
is  an  interesting  and  important  part  of  Fed- 
eral financial  history. 

From  the  days  of  our  early  colonlsU  up 
to  tiie  year  liWl,  the  function  of  auditing 
Government  expendltxirea  toe*  many  fcffma 
and  waa  adniinistered  In  many  different  trays. 
But  with  the  enactment  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  there  was  brought  Into  exist- 
ence an  audit  and  Investigative  agency  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  with 
real  enforcement  powers.    Legislative  control 
over  financial  ixiatters  was  greatly  strength- 
ened.   For  the  first  time  Congrca  had  the 
means  to  secure  necessary  information  con- 
cerning  the   financial   transactlcms   of   our 
Government  from  a  ccanpletely  nonpolitlcal 
agent,  independently  of  the  executive  branch. 
As  could  be  expected,  that  indepoidence 
has  not  gone  unchallenged.    In  the  SO  years 
since  1921.  there  have  been  several  abortive 
efforts    to    destroy    the   OOce.    They    have 
come  not  cmly  from  within  the  Oovemment. 
but  from  the  outside.    Kven  aonw  of  your 
predecessors,  Mr.  President,  have  made  th« 
attempt.    Their  plana  were  rejected  by  the 
Congress.    As  late  as  last  year,  an  m-«on- 
celved  attack  was  Uusched  from  outslda  the 
Government.    The  action  of  the  Oougicas  In 
repelling  this  last  aoault  ^waks  for  Itaeli. 
for  not  a  single  vote,  nqr  a  single  voice,  was 
mustered  in  support  at  the  nropoaal  In  either 
the  SenaU  or  the  Htouse  of  RepreaenuUves. 


The  Ocacral  AecoontlJig  OAea  has  aDergad 
from  this  ezpertenee  with  new  statwe  and 
IniTeaaed  impartanee  as  an  agent  of  the 
Congress.  Yet.  neither  the  Ccnckgress  nor  the 
Office  can  afford  to  relax  its  vigllanoe.  The 
oontrcds  placed  by  Congreas  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  the  twerdat  at  its  constitu- 
tional power  over  the  puree  and  the  enforce- 
ment  of  those  controls  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting OSoe  are  integral  parts  at  our  sys- 
tem of  chucks  and  balances.  It  would  be 
naive  to  think  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other sttecapt.  motivated  by  dislike  of  re- 
straint or  adherence  to  dlscardeil  theories, 
to  water  down  legislative  control  of  public 
funds  or  weaken  the  GeiMTal  Accounting 
Office.  Both  the  Congreas  and  the  Office 
miist  1  cep  evo-  alert  to  guard  against  any 
such  eventualities  with  aU  the  strength  at 
our  command. 

I  would  not  paint  the  picture  too  dailc. 
The  Congress  has  di^jilayed  moat  heartening 
confidence  in  ua  over  the  years.  But  we 
in  the  General  Accounting  Office  must  al- 
ways bear  foremost  in  our  minds  that  the 
support  and  baeklnig  of  the  Ctmgrcia  and 
of  the  dttaens  of  our  country  must  be 
earned  and  deserved.  Our  )ob,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  organization,  whether  In  pri- 
vate bualneaa  or  the  Government.  Is  a  oon- 
tlnulng  one.  Let  as  never  forget  that  no 
organisation  eztsta  for  long  at  a  sUnArtUl 
or  as  a  matter  of  right.  Hte  General  Ac- 
counting Office  waa  estahttsbed  to  meet  par- 
ticular neetli  of  our  denocratlc  form  of  gov- 
«iun«it  and  we  must  serve  those  needs  with 
constant  vigctf  and  with  ocmtlnual  awareness 
of  ever-changing  condittona. 

The  very  nature  of  the  duttaa  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  its  status  In  Gov- 
emmoit  as  an  agent  of  the  C^oigress.  Uu^e- 
pendent  of  the  executive  branch,  make  u 
of  paramount  importance  that  we  do  oxa 
}ob  with  unassallaUe  integrity.  Our  ac- 
tions must  be  baaed  oa  fact  and  fact  alone. 
Our  etaetuikws  must  be  fair.  We  must 
execute  our  duties  tn  a  forthright  manner 
without  oooskletatlOD  of  partisan  ta<toTs 
and  without  fear  of  recrhnlnatton  from  any 
source  whatsoerer.  flboold  tte  work  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  ever  fall  to  fol- 
low any  one  of  thoae  prtDdplae.  tbea  the 
value  of  the  Office  will  be  lost. 

It  to  essential  that  the  Oenentl  Account- 
ing Office  not  only  cooperate  with  the  sascu- 
tive  branch  in  its  field  of  operatlODs.  but 
also  l«ui  the  way  to  achieve  those  improve- 
ments that  will  result  tn  better  government. 
Thoe  are  some  of  you  frtan  the  ex^jutlve 
branch  here  today  who  not  too  many  years 
ago  would  have  said.  "That  to  not  possible.'' 
I  think  you  will  now  agree  with  me  that 
it  to  not  only  possible,  but  has  been  done 
and  is  continuing  to  be  done  with  Increas- 
ing tempo. 

A  prime  example  to  the  )otnt  accounting 
program  which  was  inaugtirated  in  Decem- 
ber 1JH7  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
the  then  Olreetor.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
James  K.  Webb,  and  myself.    Thto  fsrogram 
has   had   the   undevlating   support   of   the 
President  from  its  very  inception.    It  to  a 
partnership  with  the  three  partners  coop- 
mtlsg  100  percent  and  having  one  commcm 
goal — the  Impcovonent  cf  aocountlng.  budg- 
eting, firtMnrJAi  reporting,  and  auditing  in 
the  Government.    I  gladly  pay  public  trib- 
ute to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  l^yder  and 
Direetar  of  the  Budget  Lawton.    As  a  nsnlt 
of  thto  program  and  of  Isgtolatkm  enacted 
by  tba  Coniptsa.  culminating  in  the  Budget 
and  Aceoonttng  Procedures  Act  of  19SQ  and 
the  Post  Office  Department  Financial  Con- 
trol Act  of  1960.  accounting  improvemmtt 
are  going  forward  with  rapid  acceioation 
on  a  Govcnunent-wlds  basto.    The  primary 
objective  of  thto  great  pragram  to  ftill  dis- 
closure of  public  funds — full  dtodosioe  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Prcstdeat,  for  the  beseflt 
of  the  Ooogreaa,  and  foM  dtockwure.  if  you 


please,  for  the  benefit  and  inl'jrmatlon  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  General  AcoounUng  Office  which  takes 
up  its  quarters  tn  thto  IntUdlng  to  a  far  cry 
from  the  offl-:e  which  I  first  knew  as  Com'3- 
troUer    GenM«l   in    November    1940.      With 
all  modesty.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Office  lias  dons  an  outstanding  Job  over  the 
years.     There  waa  the  audit  of  tslltlons  of 
doUws   in   expenditures   during   the   emer- 
gency and  war  years,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  related  duties  such  as  the  settlement 
of  several  millions  of  claims,  the  rendering 
of  thousand!;  of  decisions  on  the  legality  of 
expenditures,  the  contlnuo\is  invettlgatloiis 
and  inspections,  and  the  rendering  of  asstot- 
ance  to  Congress  and  ito  eoramlttees  on  leg - 
Ulstive  and  Investigative  matters  and  to  the 
agencies  on  ftocal  and  accounting  problem*. 
Since   the   termination   of    hosttUttcs    cf 
World  War  n.  new  duties  have  been  given 
to  us  by  the  Congreas  and  new  activities  and 
approaches  have  been  Inaugurated  to  en&ble 
ua  better  to  perform  onr  primary  functions. 
The   Government  Corporaticm  Control   Act. 
enacted  in   1945,  requires  the  Oeueral  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  annually  all  Govrrn- 
n»nt  corporatkms.    Thto  means  an  annual 
audit  of  abotrt  6S  Govenxment  eorprratlons. 
whose  financial  transaetloas  nm  Into  bU- 
Itons  of  doHan.    The  Federal  Property  Act 
of  1949  requires  the  GAG  to  audit  aU  types 
of  property  accounts  and  tranaactlons  and  to 
prescrlbs  prtnetples  and  aslst  tn  deveiofitng 
systems  of   sceoanttag  for  property.    Otv 
part  in  the  Joint  aceoaaang  program,  which 
I  mentlaaed  a  few  monents  ago.  to  a  tre- 
mendous task.    We  are  socceasfuUy  devtiop- 
Ing  comprehensive,  on-the-stte  audits  which 
bring  about  broader  coverage,  more  effective 
results,  less  paper  work,  and  tm£voul  flow  of 
docamsnts  Into  Washlngttm.    AD  are  major 
undertaklnfi  and  are  of  real  bnpartanee  to 
the  Ouufisua  and  the  taxpayer.    Our  eovn- 
try  to  now  In  the  throea  of  aaoihsr  defanae 
effort.    The  resultani  srpanainn  of  Govern- 
ment   organlzatk>n    and    expenditures    baa 
placed  a  dbec*  sad  serious  requonalhlllty  on 
the  Office. 

Wcrk  done  can  oaly  be  msssurcd  by  re- 
sults. On  thte  score.  I  think  the  record  of 
the  Oenaral  Aocountlng  OObs  messures  up. 
In  the  last  10  yean,  we  have  not  only  paM 
oar  way.  but  we  have  mads  a  nibstantlal 
contrlbutlan  esch  year  to  the  Treasury. 
Collections  traa  1941  through  Juxm  90  of  thto 
year  total  over  9740.000,000.  Thto  money 
had  been  Ulsgally  or  otherwtoe  improperly 
paid  out,  and  it  to  a  fair  staSMoent  to  lay 
that  little  of  It  would  have  ever  been  re- 
covered except  for  the  General  Accounting 
CMBoe.  We  have  found  it  possible  to  reduce 
employees.  In  April  194S  the  number  of  em- 
ployees reMhed  a  peak  of  14J04.  There 
were  84199  employees  on  July  91  of  thto  year, 
a  reduction  cf  84106  la  the  last  6  years,  of 
wboB  719  were  tranefaned  to  the  Post  OSes 
Deptutinent.  Thto  has  bssn  sceompUsfawl 
throi^h  constant  surveys  of  our  erark  and 
the  eUmlnatton  of  lauusduiss  which  serve 
no  useful  purpose  undsr  pivscnt  conditions. 
The  revised  procedures  wMch  we  have  placed 
In  effect  are  enabling  the  General  Aeeount- 
tng  Office  and  the  Oovammcnt  aa  a  whote 
to  do  a  more  competent  Job  at  less  cost. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  my  ooneepdoa  of 
the  mlsaton  of  ths  General  Aeeoontlng  Oflfee 
Aiut  the  way  tn  which  that  mtoalon  should 
be  pert ormsd.  I  beUsve  the  Offios  must  sss 
to  it  that  the  will  of  Congress  to  given  effect 
in  the  Oovenunent'S  flnsnclal  tnnsaetlona. 
I  beUsve  it  mwt  maks  fuU  uss  of  the  re- 
■ouross  at  its  onmmand.  growing  out  of  its 
awUt,  accounting,  and  icvsstlgatlve  actlvl- 
ttsa.  to  fcarlsssly  sxpbss  tta  facta,  not  ss  a 
carping  erttlc.  bat  in  a  umstnicues  ^*tt. 
X  btitove  It  most  cooitantly  stvtvs  to  brtag 
to  li^t  wwte  and  eztrava^uiee  in  the  Gov- 
cmmcnt's  operations  and  Instat  that  those 
who   spend    the    Goverxunsnt's    mtmcy    be 
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fuktad  by  tta*  prtnetpt*  Uut  it  ts  tun  tb*tr 
1WIIM7.  tat  Ofoaij  tmkan  invotuntarUy  tor 
pabUe  pttipo— ■  UMt  tmprMMd  with  »  public 
tnwt.  I  btltov*  tb*  OAc*  miut  ooottnue  to 
vbotebMitadly  wttb  botb  tb«  C^n- 
•od  tte  tsacutlv*  brmncb  towd  Us* 
ptofd  aal  loXamMd  gownuiMntal  kdmln- 
totntkiB.  I  btU«v*  *t  miMt  rvmaln  roung 
In  our  oatlook.  Mtapt«b)«  in  our  mrthoda. 
ftod  Ann  in  our  ob|ccttTc*.  II  w  raltbfuUy 
mUmt*  to  tbls  pattern.  I  bsTt  no  <toubt  as 
to  oar  piae*  la  tb*  grwit  •tnactur*  of  our 
Ootwiunmt. 


EfactMi  Scfc—I  CoBifaBctka  Profrui 
•f  liailaiiMs  M  Sltd 


XXTEHSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

CMT  MDaASSA 

HI  THK  SMXf ATK  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  12.  1951 

lir.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Pres- 
Utait,  on  last  Friday,  September  7.  there 
was  some  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senat*  reffarding  the  iH-oposal  to  ship 
3.0M.0M  tons  of  ste^  to  England  dur- 
in?  the  coming  year,  and  regarding  the 
tSect  of  present  limitations  on  the  use 
of  sbeA  on  road-construction  and  school- 
buildlDK  procrams. 

I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  this  problem  for  iMimetime.  On 
the  daj  bef<H«-the  discussion  occurred 
CD  the  floor.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Ifanly  fletadimann.  Administrator  of 
the  Wbtfamal  Productk>n  Authority,  call- 
ing hiB  attention  to  the  disastrous  effect 

00  the  aehool-constructlon  program  of 
prewnt  Ihnltatkms  on  steeL    Although 

1  huw9  not  7et  recelTed  a  reply  to  my 
letter.  I  bcUeve  it  may  be  of  interest  to 

of  the  Senate,  and  I 

:  unanimous  eoaatBl  to  have 

tt  prtirted  hi  the  Appendix  (rf  the  Rxcoko. 

Tlier*  beinff  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordewd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 

as  foUows: 

Ulni^  Statu  Bkmatk, 
OoaaansB  on  Intouob  un 
IxsatAM  ArrkOH, 
September  i.  I9$t. 


AibntmistT9tor,  MmtUmml  Production 
JkMthorttg. 
My  Hum  Wl  fuaactoujim:  X>urtng  the 
xtti*.  I  baw  become  more  and 
•bout  tb*  dlsactrous  Uml> 
Kbool  ooDstructlon  wblch 
vttl  ■ppamttty  result  from  rectrtctions 
planiMd  by  tbe  FMeral  OoT«mm«nt  on  tbe 
«n  of  stMl  fcr  tbat  purpose. 

fnUmtmrj  IndlcsUoss  are  tbat  we  abaJI 
have  a  reeord  numbw  ct  cblldren  tn  ele- 
mantary  and  eacondary  aeboota  this  faU— 
aboM  100.000  more  tbaa  laat  yaar.  Next 
tt  la  eibnatad  tbe  number  will  rlaa  by 
0004100.  and  tbere  U  no  r«aac»  to 
ttotak  that  tbla  ateady  Incnaae  wtU  atop  for 
to  eone. 
are  some  or  us  wbo  tblnli  tbat  edu- 
la  at  least  as  important  as  mUltary 
tn  tba  lonf>tlme  praeenration 
or  tile. 
•ddWtffnat  ebUdren  will  have  to  be 
rbwe.  Ezlatlnf  schoole  are 
We  cannot  dootale-deck 
Tike  only  wtutton  la  to  build 

any  number  of  questtonii 
from  vartoue  ecbool  dtetrlets 


In  Nebraska,  rvfnrdlng  th«  nrrlous  «!tuati'>n 
tbey  will  i'sce  if  they  are  not  lUlowpd  to  pro- 
ceed with  their  plans.  l>«rauji«  of  thp  T\nXil 
quota  on  the  uae  of  stpel  for  iKhcujl  cc-ti- 
structloo.  It  ti  my  undcxstandtni;  that  a 
total  of  only  19«.000  tons  of  steel  of  all  typt-i 
la  needed  each  quarter  for  this  purixM^.  iiu'. 
the  allocation  of  steel  to  school"*  ccllPKfu. 
and  Ubrarlefl  for  the  coming  fourth  quarter 
of  this  year  has  been  restricted  to  approxi- 
mately 104.000  tons.  That  Is  aiiotlipr  »;iy 
Of  asytng  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  srh.w  i-s 
which  ihouJd  be  built  will  not  be  bui;r 

I  further  understand  that  this  fxtren.o 
■hortage  in  the  supply  of  steel  avallahl?  fnr 
Civilian  purposes  is  expected  tn  cir.tii.ue  f  r 
at  least  1  year.  If  that  occurs,  It  »ill  -tir  iw 
the  whole  school  construction  proi'rnm  so 
far  behind  schedule  that  I  d  n  t  k;  w 
whether  we  will  ever  catch  up.  partlcul.iriy 
since  there  is  no  guarantv  that  ample  stori 
will  be  avallaole  at  the  end  of  the  year 

The  additional  steel  needed  f"r  the  com- 
ing quarter  would  represent  about  t  ur- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  estlm.\ted  sv;pply. 
I  realize  that  the  steel  shortage  is  unusually 
acute  with  respect  to  certain  particular 
types  of  steel,  such  a.s  structural  steel. 
However,  most  school  construction  plaPiS 
have  been  revised  so  as  to  hold  the  use  of 
structural  steel  to  a  minimum 

We  have  been  told  that  the  c^ld  war  rr/.gb.t 
last  5  or  10  years.  It  is  not  pleMai.t  t) 
think  of  the  possibility  that  our  educational 
system  might  have  to  labor  under  greater 
and  greater  dlfBcultles  year  after  year  The 
children  are  growing  up  and  their  education 
cannot  wait  Very  frankly.  I  believe  that 
education  should  have  a  priority  right  next 
to  military  needs.  It  Is  hiixd  for  me  to 
believe  that  we  are  In  such  a  crisis  that  we 
cannot  educate  the  children  properly. 
When  we  speak  of  necessary  sacrifices,  I  had 
supposed  we  were  thinking  In  terms  of 
sacrificing  luxuries  and  comforts,  not  the 
educational,  cultural,  and  moral  training  of 
the  coming  generation. 

I  wovild  appreciate  learning  from  you  how 
you  feel  this  situation  can  be  handled  I 
bare  no  desire  to  make  your  task  more  diffi- 
cult, and  I  realize  what  a  Job  you  have  in 
allocating  the  available  steel  supply  amoni; 
the  various  requirements.  Not  all  needs, 
however,  are  equally  essential,  and  I  believe 
there  Ls  a  time  when  &rst  things  must  be 
put  first. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HtKH   BrTTES. 

United  States  Senator,  Seb^a^ka. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOtTTH  CASOLIN.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1951 

Mr,  MAYBANK,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  T.  W.  Thornhill.  a  trustee  of 
Clemson  College,  in  connection  with  the 
recent  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  inspect  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts of  certain  sections  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  as  follows: 

There  are  times  when  we  may  feel  that 
democracy  Is  losing  ground  In  the  United 
Bute*,  when  we  may  think  that  bureaucra- 


cy and  bif  government  are  supplanting 
lf>ral  l«-ader!ihlp  and  initiative. 

A  sure  cure  for  that  gloomy  feeling  Is  to 
studv  the  work  being  done  by  our  farmers 
thr  'JKh  their  locally  organized  and  locally 
c  iurr)Upd  8^)11  conservation  districts.  It 
wii:  rea.saure  you  that  democracy,  individual 
Initiative,  and  Individual  freedom  and  ac- 
rep'anre  of  respijnslblUty  are  alive  and — 
y>'s — thriving.  I  believe  I  can  say  without 
su'  ressful  challenge  that  our  farm  people. 
as  I  whole,  have  been  throughout  our  hls- 
t  .rv  our  most  Independent  and  our  most 
v:j;:.-iii'  group  In  maintaining  the  freedom 
aid  riRhts  of  Individuals.  I  believe  that 
tK;s  l.s  true  also  today. 

I  wdild  rite  you  to  my  own  State.  South 
Car  Una  which  is  solidly  covered  by  farmer- 
(iT'.^-.ii^iTt'dl  .sinl  conservation  districts,  and  has 
h<^e!.  .since  1943.  My  friend.  T  W,  Thornhill. 
C'r..ir:est'  ti  busineseman,  civic  leader, 
fa.'ir.-T  dtstrict  supervisor,  and  a  leader  In 
the  s  >u'h  Carolina  Association  of  Soli  Con- 
.iervation  District  Supervisors,  helped  me  to 
ga'her  this  information. 

In  these  districts,  created  under  authority 
f  f  State  law.  farmers  develop  and  carry  out 
their  own  programs  to  solve  their  soil  and 
water  conservation  problems.  Of  course. 
they  u.se  the  facilities  and  services  available 
fr'ra  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies,  but 
thi.<;  help  is  channeled  through  a  program 
designed  by  the  farmers  themselves.  For  ex- 
ample, full-time  technical  help  Is  provided 
through  the  districts  to  farmers  by  the 
United  States  SjII  Con.servatlon  Service, 
PM.A-.^CP  funds  are  used  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  conservation  work,  and,  through  a 
recent  order  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
soil  conservation  district  supervisors  will 
have  an  even  greater  share  In  the  responsi- 
bility for  sh,iplng  and  carrying  out  a  unified 
soil  and  water  conservation  program.  The 
Ciern,srn  College  Extension  Service  and  vo- 
cational agriculture  teachers  help  with  the 
conservation  education  program.  The  State 
Forest  Commission  supplies  much  of  the 
tree  planting  material  used  to  retiim  to 
forests  those  lands  which  should  never  have 
teen  cleared.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration urges  all  Its  clients  to  work  out 
wh  )le-farm  conservation  plana  with  the  dis- 
tricts. Those  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  types  of  help  made  available  through  the 
districts. 

All  of  this,  please  remember.  Is  under  the 
lr>cal  leadership  of  the  farmers  who  serve  as 
district  supervisors.  And,  I  understand,  that 
the  farmers  are  accepting  an  even  greater 
r^.sponsibility  for  the  operation  and  man- 
aeement  of  their  districts.  Our  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  recently  ;>a8sed,  and 
Governor  Byrnes  signed,  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Soil  Conservation  District  Law  set- 
tins;  up  a  State  soil  conservation  committee 
compo-sed  of  district  supervisors  to  admin- 
ister the  law.  In  the  past,  the  committee 
has  been  composed  of  agency  heads  serving 
by  virtue  of  other  positions  held  by  them. 
I  feel  that  this  change  Is  In  no  wise  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  agency  heads  formerly  members 
of  the  State  committee.  It  Is  simply  an- 
other Important  bit  of  evidence  that  farmers 
are  wUlinn  to  accept  full  responsibility  for 
the  leadership  of  their  soil  and  water  con- 
servation program. 

Before  we  look  Inside  a  few  of  the  South 
Carolina  soil  conservation  districts,  to  see 
how  local  leadership  carries  out  the  local 
pro»;ram,  lets  corvslder  some  of  the  area- 
wide  and  even  Interstate  activities  of  district 
su;.>ervisors 

Supervisors  In  districts  within  the  Savan- 
nah River  watershed,  both  In  South  Carolina 
aud  in  Georgia,  have  banded  themselves 
together  in  an  association  to  see  that  any 
watershed  development  and  flood-control 
program  worked  out  for  that  river  basin  is 
practical  and  In  keeping  with  the  wishes 
and  needs  of  the  local  people.  Any  kind  of 
basin  development  and  watershed  flood-con- 
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uoi  profp-ani  worked  out  (or  the  Savaimali 
will  affect  tlie  land  on  every  (arm  tn  tbe 
watenbccL  Tbcrefore.  tbe  dlstrlrt  super- 
vUoni  of  bcrh  South  Carolina  and  0«arf]a 
want  to  be  dead  certain  tbat  any  program 
planned  wUi  be  tbe  kind  of  pragram  tbe 
landowners  need.  And.  ha*,  I  should  Ufca 
to  empbastae  tbat  flood,  erosion,  and  drain- 
er prcblons  cross  boundary  lines  oi  (ansa, 
countlea.  and  even  States 

WKhln  Sooth  Carolina,  another  gtoajt  ct 
district  cuperrlsan  banded  tbemaalTcs  to- 
gether to  betp  solve  tbe  Isnd  xise  and  atcr 
mana^ment  problrou  along  tbm  coast. 
With  the  help  at  supervisors  of  coasf  I  dls- 
trlcU  In  Hortb  CarcAlna.  Oeorgla.  and  nortda, 
tbey  sponsored  the  kxatlon  ot  a  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  Bxp«1ment  Station  at 
Fleming.  Oa„  for  tbe  sdenttfle  study  o(  those 
problems.  It  was  my  privilege  to  betp  the 
district  rup^msors  get  what  Chief  H.  H. 
Bennett,  al  tbe  Sod  CoBservatkm  Serrlee. 
has  called  the  world*!  first  dratnage  empcrl- 
ment  station. 

Along  tbe  coast,  tram  Virginia  to  norlda. 
lies  an  area  at  land  wttb  eoocmoia  poCcn- 
tialltiea  for  development      Under  tbe  gulA- 
anoe  of  soU  cooaervattan  districts,  man  nod 
ss  tbey  are  by  loeal  peo^  wbo  know  tba 
situation  best,  great  sums  oT  money  will  not 
be  apent   unwisely  In   prcmatore  develop- 
ment, or  tn  tttartt  to  develop  land  not  suited 
for  agricultural  psposea.    Tou  eaa  be  as- 
tured   tbat   tbls  orderly   development  «m 
provide  for  otir  great  wildlife  rcsoorees.  and 
perbapi  supply  even  greater  quantities  uf 
desirable   foods    for    waterfowl   and   otter 
game.     Management  of  land  ajDd  water  for 
waterfowl  is  ooe  erf  tbe  probleais  wblcb  I 
understand  vrlll  be  itudled  at  Ptamtasg.  Om. 
And  I  feel  tbat  tbe  time  Is  rtpe  for  tbe 
orderly,  scientific  development  of  these  Idla 
or  little  used  coastal  lands.    Aside  from  oar 
needs  for  food  and  other  crops  dortng  tbe 
present  emergency,  we  have  a  growing  Indta- 
trta!  population  In  South  Carolina  aiwS  ad- 
Joining  States  that  wlU  benefit  from  new  and 
nearby  sources  of  foods.     Further,  depend- 
able sources  of  electric  power  and  raw  ma- 
terials will  encourage  location  of  new  Indos- 
trlal  processing  and  manufacturing  planta. 
For  example,  tbe  Santee-Cooper  devekif^- 
ment  and  the  proposed  rorther  expansion  of 
this  development  to  divert  water  from  tbe 
Cooper    to   Back   River   vrlU  provide  an   In- 
creased market  for  agrcxiltural  products  and 
pTit  an  Increased  demand  on  our  crop  and 
pasture  lands  to  meet  tbe  needs  for  people 
emjjloyed  In  industry     Likewise  great  qvan- 
tiUes  of  qtiality  foods  will  be  reqtilred  by 
people  working  st  the  atomic  energy  project 
on  the  Savannah  River  near  Aiken. 

Wise  land  use.  sound  water  management 
metho<te.  and  deveSopment  of  idle  and  little 
used  lands  are  vital,  therefor,  to  the  owners, 
to  Industrial  workers,  to  Industry  lt»lt,  and 
to  basineas  and  traasportatlon— <rtremtfy 
vital.  In  fact,  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  eaiKe 
of  freedom -loving  people  ererywhere. 

How  is  this  responsibility  being  met  wttb- 
m  the  Individual  districts? 

District  superrtscxs,  elected  ex  choaen  by 
their  neighbors  and  serving  wttiKJUt  pay  ex- 
cept tbe  satisfaction  of  performing  w«.ll  a 
service  to  all  peopie.  look  to  community  and 
neighborhood  leaders  to  spark  tbe  soU-  and 
water -conseivaUon  program,  and  to  tbe  In- 
dividual farmers  to  do  the  work  v(dim tartly 
when  provided  tbe  necessary  technical  belp. 
When  farm  people  are  given  (satrect  Infor- 
m^tiftn  about  land  use  and  treatmott,  th«f 
wlU  make  wlae  decisions  snd  take  appro- 
priate action. 
We  ail  know  tbat  every  (arm  ecamawatf 

whom  tbe  others  have  oonfidrtkes  and  wbose 
advice  and  guldaaee  tbey 
recognlia  tbat  peopto  acconpUah 
tbey  work  togetbcr.  wbetber  tlie  goal  Is  bet- 
ter schools,  better  cburebas.  better  roads,  or 
bettK  (arming  raetboda.    Worklnc  tofetbcr 


Is  an  especially  dMrtsbcd  rural  tradttkm. 
It  ti  a  tradltJoo  banrtrd  down  by  our  forr- 
fattaers  wbo  watod  tafither  tn  kig  roUUiga. 
com  btistltiff.  and  tiara  raMn^. 

For  tbose  raaaoiM.  dtotrtet  sapervtoars  «o- 
couisy  what  tbey  call  "gnmp  acttoo  tn  coo- 
aervatkm."  Tbat  hv«s  moeb  Urns  and 
travel  eipeiise  for  tbs  SoU  Comsrvatkm 
Scrrtes  terhnlrfaa.  Oooservatlan  cdocatloii 
and  preliotlBary  farm-planning  work  can  be 
done  as  eflecttvely  wltb  a  group  as  with  an 
individual.  On  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  final 
Job  of  belpli^  a  fansCT  pian  a  oomplcta  farm 
soli-  and  water-conservation  program  must, 
al  course,  be  done  rl^bt  oo  tike  land  wit& 
each  owner. 

Group  work  Is  especially  desirable  and  es- 
sential in  solving  drainage  proMeait.  Fre- 
quently the  water  drained  from  one  farm 
rntat  croea  several  otber  farms  to  reach  a 
good  outlet.  Metgbbors  working  together 
make  this  ponlble. 

Mrs.  O.  M.  OotsoD  and  J.  B.  Mima,  of  tbe 
Lower  Edlsto  SoU  Conservation  DIstzlct  near 
HarleyTlIlc  worked  to^etbo'  on  soeb  a  pm}- 
eet.  Trained  teebnldans  at  tbe  SoU  Cun- 
aervation  Service  saatgned  to  tbe  district 
made  preliminary  siweya  of  the  Job  and 
gave  tbe  landowners  a  cost  estimate.  Water 
trcsa  Mrs.  Dotaon's  farm  bad  to  czoas  Mr. 
Mlms*  farm  to  find  a  yood  outlet.  Tbe  land- 
owners teaebed  a  flrtanrtal  agreement,  and 
obtained  help  from  tbe  PMA-ACP  at  tbe 
rate  at  12  ecaxts  per  cubic  yard  at  dirt 
moved. 

Equipment  owned  and  operated  try  tbe  dte- 
trict  du^  a  total  of  3  miles  of  canals  at  a 
ible  cost.  Ttw  canals  benefit  734 
tra^.^iMftwj  aoane  voy  poorly  drained 
land  then  Idle.  All  tbe  land  drained  is  now 
ready  for  appttcatloti  of  ctber  aodl  and  water 
oonservatlon  uwsuies  provided  tor  In  wbcle- 
farm  plana  wltb  tbe  district. 

Is  ordar  to  enocHirage  otber  landowners  In 
tbe  dtetrict  to  work  togetbcr.  tbe  district 
super  vlaors  aponsorcd  a  field  day  on  tbe 
farma  of  Mrs.  Dotaoo  and  Mr.  Mlms.  Vet- 
erans' class  meatbcrs  and  otber  local  fanners 
attended.  Since  tbat  time,  six  group  jobs 
have  been  andcrtalEe&  tn  tbe  dlstrtet,  and 
four  at  tbem  already  are  oampleted.  Four 
otber  group  projects.  tnTOlTtng  30  farms,  are 
BOW  in  varkna  stiges  at  planning. 

Perbapa  tba  Stateia  outstanding  example 
of  group  work  in  soil  conservadcn  1>  in  the 
Piedmont  section,  in  Midway  community  otf 
tbe  Cherotec  Sea  C<KiscrraUon  District. 
That  was  tbe  borne  comminilty  of  the  late 
E  C.  McArtbur.  a  district  superTlaor  who 
sras  a  founder  of  the  Sctith  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  Sou  ConaerratBon  District  Supterrisort 
and  later  of  tbe  ICational  Aasodatlon  of  SoU 
Conservation  Districts  ttkst  now  includes 
mere  than  tSOO  dlstricU  tbroogb  tbe  Katlon. 
He  served  as  tbe  ftm  president  of  each 
group. 

Group  work  In  tbe  Midway  community 
under  tbe  teaderahip  of  Mr.  McArtbur.  C.  F. 
Swofford.  M  B.  Salmon,  and  otbers. 
prompted  tbe  Spartantmrg  Berald-Joumal 
to  spcmsor  a  community  aoU  conservatlGQ 
contest  m  cooperatioa  with  tbe  distrtetB. 

In  tbis  one  eommuztity.  each  of  SI  (arakers 
luve  a  oompleie  soU  and  water  ooziscrvatioD 
plan  wltb  tbe  district,  and  a  blgh  percentage 
of  the  pianaad  mtaauiea  can  be  seen  on  tbe 


I'm  told  tbat  yea  can  drive  at  a  modnate 
imte  at  speed  for  about  9  or  4  iMars  on  tbe 

tn  tbe  9  squar* 
wttbin  Midway  eoausimtty  and  never 
be  out  or  sigbt  oi  leas  tten  etc  of  tbe 
sou  and  water  eoDMTvatian 
into  complete  pro- 
grams,    rm  told  Vbact  joa  eaa  stand  M  a 

BUIke  Bateter  farm 

1« 

Vlsttais 

from  aaany  States  and  aa-vcral  fdrelgn  co«aa- 
trfes  bave  seen  sad  pialaed  tbe  eooperativs 
work  ct  tbe 


Tba  locrcaaed  yields,  reduced  cost  of  pro- 
ductloQ,  and  other  beneflu  exceed  many 
times  tbe  cash  and  work  put  out  In  applying 
tbe  measures  of  wtmte-farm  plans,  according 
to  C.  F.  Swoaord.  local  leader  and  a  tuprr- 
visor  of  tbe  Cbvxotec  district. 

"My  own  yields  have  Increased  from  'JO  to 
3A  praoent  since  we  startMt  a  eonscrvation 
I^an."  Mr.  Swofford  says. 

Asd  the  Cherokee  district  Ita*  10  other 
similar  eommunlty  gnwps,  wttli  a  total  of 
aB7  farmer  members. 

I  could  not  complete  tbla  report  without 
empbastitof  that  sofl-conscrvatlon  districts 
are  gtvmg  equaJ  s?^9iancc  to  Megro  farmers. 
wtM>  also  like  to  work  tn  gniups  to  save  and 
build  tbetr  land.  , 

Here  is  sn  outstajadlng  exampie  at  negroes 
waking  tui^etber  Ln  tbe  Berkdry  SoU  Con- 
servatlaB  District  : 

Tbe  JSmlthnOe  aeetion  of  Berfceky  County 
Is  one  of  tbe  county^  poorest  drained  farm- 
ing sections.  It  lies  'between  two  large  ttays 
which  do  not  have  sufficient  oiRlets.  Water 
accumulating  tn  tbe  tiaya  seeps  through  tbe 
(aiming  area  In  bctwean.  Jwresa  watar  Aocs 
not  drain  off  due  to  lack  at  ootlcta;  tt  just 
evrnpcsmtes.  On  SI  farma.  covering  1.800 
acres  in  tbla  area,  tbs  ownars  enltlvated  tlie 
few  lUgb  ndges  to  grow  coctoa.  ooni.  sweet 
potatoes,  and  a  mtle  tobacco.  Most  at  tbem 
bad  to  seek  cmpkiymmt  Id  lacgtag  umI  pulp- 
wood  cfMrations  and  tn  otber  work. 

A  Megro  minister.  Bev.  W.  M.  Warlcy.  wlio 
also  farms  in  thte  aeetion.  learned  about  tl>s 
aasistaoce  srailabie  throqgb  tbe  dlstrtet. 
He  called  a  meeting  at  Ids  Tvetghliot  (armera 
to  bear  from  a  SoU  Otmaetiation  Bervtee 
technician  a  fuU  explanation  at  tbe  betp 
Bvallaliie.  Tlic  group  voted  100  percent  to 
participate  putting  is  a  dralaag*  system  and 
using  tbe  necessary  eooaarvatlan  measuies 
on  tbetr  lands. 

Under  tbe  Imadfmblp  of  Bwverend  Warley, 
tbe  grotq>  agreed  to  aasign  aU  PUA-ACP 
paymenu  to  tbe  constrtietion  of  s  com- 
munity drainage  system.  Tbasa  payments 
will  <wver  about  00  percent  of  tbe  total  ooet, 
baaed  on  pnellmlaary  englnaaHiig  surveys 
prepared  oy  tbe  8C8.  The  rcmatnlng  40  per- 
cent was  raited  in  eaab  by  vultmtary  as- 
aeasmcnts  abased  on  beneAU>  to  all  31  farms 
Involved.  The  final  engtBeertag  amteya  were 
completed  by  the  SCS.  and  tbe  (arm  group 
was  recetvtng  taida  for  tbs  eanstruttlcni  In 
latn  AprlL 

This  drainage  work  will  greatly  bencllt  all 
present  open  land  by  lowarlnf  tbe  water 
table  about  S  feet.  It  also  will  open  up 
IJXO  acres  of  potentially  prodiKtlvc  land 
saitatdc  (or  a  wide  variety  at  row  crops  or 
pasture — land  which  has  nwver  prutuoed 
crops.  Tbe  drainage  aystam  wlB  permit  di- 
vcrstficatiGn  and  tbe  establlahacnt  of  ooo- 
servatloB  practices.  Tbe  newly  availabte  cul- 
tivated land  will  enat>ie  aaeta  farmer  to  earn 
turn  bring  from  his  land.  Healtb  condltkias 
as  a  result  of  standing  water  bave  lieen  poor 
la  this  section,  with  a  tilgb  rate  of  malaria. 
Drainage  wtU  largely  cUmlnato  ttila  baaard. 
Baad  eonditlcns  also  wtU  tie  tmproeed. 

AU  these  31  farmers  needed  wm  tbe  help 
given  tbem  by  tbe  diatrleS.  Tbey  arc  dotng 
tbe  rent  o<  ttie  jot>  ondcr  tbetr  own  leadcnlxlp 
and  mttlattve. 

I  am  told  tbat  la  iwaiy  tastaaeca.  white 
aad  ooiored  fanners,  wutkluf  vttb  soQ-con* 
servatlan  dlatnets,  bave  tone  fioiip  dratnags 
WTBk.  An  cxani^  Is  a  graap-dnlBafe  Job 
by  fhre  wtiite  and  two  eolared  fannars  la  th* 
wmbunsborg  Boll  Cmimrvatlan  Olacrtct.  i 

eonfcl  b*  eltad  of 
piopia 

loCI 
CaroUna. 
and 

are  bciptag  to  keep  democracy,  individual 
tnttiattic.  and  loc»l  Icaderablp  Itvlag  reall- 
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or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  McCARTOT 


i 


IN  TBI  8BMATB  OP  THE  UNTTID  STATB3 

Wedmetdag,  Sej^tember  12,  19S1 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  omsent  to  huve  pricted 
In  ttie  Appendix  of  the  Rtcdks  a  letter 
under  dmt»  of  Aucust  29. 1951.  addressed 
to  the  Presklen^  by  Maurice  Tishman. 
a  Bumhrr  of  ttxt  American  Legkm,  deal- 
tnc  vtlh  the  duty  of  American  dtiaens 
In  the  pment  contest  with  communism. 

There  belnt  no  objection,  the  letter 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoas. 

as  follows: 

kxjQxmt  39.  IMl. 
Boa.  BMBT  8.  Tnn&ui. 

Prmatttmt  o/  tht  Vmitea  Stmtet. 

WuhtngtCH,  D.  C 
Mr  Daia  Ite.  Pianaarr:  Ai  a  loyal  Amer- 
leaa  aiMI  aa  •x-aokUer  at  Wortd  War  I.  hav- 
IBC  mrmA  waj  eanatry  oftwema  (Company 
IM,  laiaatry)  or  ttm  JTorty-Mooed  (Rain- 
bow) XXrMoa,  and  haTtng  wen  froDt-Un« 
actifUD  at  tlw  Battte  of  8t.  lilbid.  from 
wtUcb  acttoa  I  was  ratumad  to  tlUa  eoun- 
txy  at  a  war  raw  tatty.  I  bdlav*  I  haw  earned 
tlM  pitmaja  otf  praaentlnc  to  you  my  own 
luUi|walattoa  of  tboae  eoostltatkmal  rlgbta 
you  tflKoaaad  Ib  yoor  addreaa  before  the 
AaMKlaaa  Lafton  ta  Waaainctoo,  on  August 
IS.  altfaooi^  aa  an  Indtmtual  I  baaltated 


pnaftdcnt  and  preaant  cltalr- 

of  Umtuti  of  tbe  Maiden 

aoctoty.  and  I  am  a  mcmbo- 

Victcr  Mnrtba  Poet. 

H.  T..  and  tn   your 

qootad  parU  of  tlie  beautiful 

MW  LaciMi's  eooatltiitlao  wtucta 

to  "^pbold  and  defend 

parpatoat*  a  100  percent 

and  to  tranaam  to  poatarity  tbe 

Joatlee.  tif»diMi'i.  and  demuc- 


raey. 


H 


Of  tta  M  yean  of  ay  life.  theM 

I  bave  eherlaaed  In  my  heart. 

I  t»ve  worked  and  striven 

minkw  at  my   fellow 

th^r  nvm.    During  thla 

Laa  tpnt  thrmigh  four  wan: 

Wv.  World  War  I. 

n.  and  now  we  are  tn  the  Korean 

iwirttng  our  boys  tbouaanda 

to  kaap  eonuBuniam.  la 

Ma  open  Mda  tor  power,  away  tram 

ktSe 

tt  BOW  appean  we  have  eontalnad 

ta  Korea  tn  Ita  open  bid  for 

wa  have  doea  Uttle  to  protect  our- 

tae  OoouBualsrs  hlddoi  Ud  for 

at  bfonM.    TUa  is  Stalin's  main 

hla  eentral  front  akaig  which 

a  parfectad  and  daaw- 

by  which  tha  Oootfannlcta. 

a  ilagia  ^v— *«Tt  aoKHer.  nek 

nnrteiijimiMl  methods  to  on- 

tba  denocrMle  atrac- 

untU  it  rrllipaae  at  Ita  own 

And  U  tha  Coeamunlsta 

bid  for  power,  and  a 

our  already  tottar- 

wffl  attaat  that  tt 

by  tha 

by 

liighast  poslttooa  of  tnwt 

I  autd  th'ir  btrthrtght  ai^ 


Such  WM  the  IMstnry  of  the  RuwUm  Em- 
pire In  the  day*  of  the  Czmr  The  latter  had 
the  largest  slandUxK  army  in  the  world  Ho 
b'''e\e<l  Russta  'mpreuiiable  j»nd  dlsniiwed 
all  warnlug*  of  Communist  tnfl\ience.s  und-M  - 
mining  bis  mjlme  as  sUnderuus  uttiuics 
agaln*t  his  truated  advisers  nnd  a«  unw  Trhy 
of  notice.  When  the  Reds  undcrv;nnjnd 
wort  bad  been  completed  he  saw  his  mighty 
army  disintegrate  overnight,  his  tru.'^t^'d 
oflictaU  go  over  tt>  the  S^ivlets,  and  In  '.he 
end  he.  his  entire  family,  and  the  great  Rus- 
sian Empire  were  destroyed 

TbU  pattern  of  wa«lnit  a  bloodless  con- 
quest from  within,  not  without,  has  b*'en 
the  "Jiethod  by  which  everv  une  of  the  Rii-- 
slan  aatelllte  countries  have  been  forced  un- 
der the  Communist  yoke.  It  Is  the  fiatf.frn 
by  which  they  eventually  hoj:)*  to  de.'.tr-  y 
America,  the  only  country  m  the  wirld  wh'.<'h 
they  still  fear  and  which  nlone  h.%s  the  ptuver 
to  block  their  dreams  of  world  conquest 

In  your  address.  Mr  President,  you  sprite  f 
the  BUI  of  Rights,  of  freedom  of  religion  at 
the  liberty  of  the  Individual,  of  a  man  beln^ 
considered  Innocent  until  he  is  proven  guK'y. 
of  fair  play,  and  these  things  are  indeed  the 
keystones  of  our  liberty. 

But  liberty  Is  not  license.  It  does  not  In- 
cJu-*  the  right  to  destroy  the  very  thing  It 
seeks  to  uphold.  Freedom  of  religion  was 
never  meant  to  give  protection  and  immu- 
nity to  those  who  do  not  believe  In  God.  and 
are  bent  on  eradicating  religion  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Fair  play  does  not  mean 
foul  play  and  the  rtght  to  pjreach  violence, 
hate  and  revolution. 

These  are  terrible  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  Red  menace  is  reaching  out  Vi 
destroy  not  only  our  Bill  of  Rights,  but 
America  itself  It  is  doing  this  from  within 
by  under^ound.  secret,  and  treacherous 
methods  that  cannot  be  faced  and  grappled 
with  In  the  open.  It  Is  abusing  every  une  of 
our  oonstltutlonal  privilegee  by  using  them 
as  a  cloak  tn  which  to  hide  its  nefarious  'Ac- 
tivities. To  affard  It  the  protection  of  these 
UbCTtles  as  a  safoty  zone  in  which  to  destroy 
our  rights  Lb  national  madness  and  suicide 

Our  first  fundamental  liberty  as  assured  us 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the 
rlghk  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  oursult  of  hap- 
piness, yet  because  of  the  Red  menace  and 
tbe  terrible  emergency  which  is  upon  us  i  an 
emergency  which  you  yourself  have  pro- 
claimed) millions  of  our  youth  are  being  de- 
nied life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  asked  to  sacrifice  their  young  lives 
to  protect  these  very  rights  for  future  gener- 
ations. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  of  the  rest  of  us. 
especially  those  of  us  who  hold  positions  of 
public  trust  and  who  are  responsible  for  the 
training  and  guidance  of  our  youth — to  have 
our  own  actions  and  beliefs  subject  to  this 
same  vigilance?  How  else,  except  by  the  full 
light  of  publicity,  can  we  cope  with  tn.s 
enemy  which  always  acts  in  secret  and 
strikes  In  the  dark?  Should  not  we,  tbe 
great  civilian  army  of  the  home  front,  con- 
slder  all  such  inquiries  an  honor  and  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  voluntarily  give  proof  of 
our  loyalty  in  cvder  to  protect  our  loved  ones 
on  the  firing  line  from  this  enemy  which  is 
within  oor  gates?  If  we  are  true  and  faith- 
ful Americans  what  have  we  to  feur? 

Under  the  very  rights  you  speak  of.  Mr. 
Prealdent  ev«7  American  who  may  be  sus- 
pect la  aaaured  his  day  in  court  and  U  con- 
tfdered  Innocent  until  he  Is  proved  guilty. 
We  have  bent  backward  to  give  even  those 
Ooaunxinteta  among  us  who  have  been 
caught  rad-handed  In  their  traitorous  acts. 
an  equltahle  c^portunlty  to  defend  them- 
aalvaa  and  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

Amarlcanlsm.  as  I  sec  it,  and  as  you  de- 
fined It  in  your  speech.  Mr  President,  means 
and  Indudaa  tha  basic  right  of  freedom  of 


.speech,  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  say  what 
he  thinks  This  fundameuUl  right  Is  the 
kcvsr(Hie  of  all  the  others,  for  without  it  none 
of  'he  others  can  be  preserved. 

Ir  i.s  this  right  that  Senator  McCAmiT  has 
used  to  such  great  advantage  In  uncovering 
the  Fied  trail  in  our  State  Department. 
Wherever  this  vigilant  and  outspoken  Sena- 
tor has  seen  smoke,  he  has  called  for  an  In- 
vest'ration  of  fire  And  this  Is  what  every- 
one of  us  should  do  in  these  perilous  times. 
It  may  result  In  the  destruction  of  some  of 
our  faise  prophets,  but  It  will  save  America. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  brlefiy  relate  a  per- 
vnal  experience  which  Is  typical  of  the  role 
th.it  even  the  moet  humble  among  us  can 
play  in  the  present  emergency.  This  Is  the 
case  of  a  so-called  honorable  American  who 
wa-s  the  founder  and  respected  leader  of  one 
of  iiur  youth  movements.  He  Is  one  of  the 
mist  prominent  labor  attorneys  In  the 
United  States,  has  practiced  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  written 
well-known  and  authoritative  books  on  con- 
stitutional law.  His  reputation  was  that  of 
ar.  .lutstanding  American  and  a  brilliant  and 
loyal  citizen  of  his  country. 

I  accused  this  man  of  being  a  Communist, 
of  having  been  the  founder  of  the  Marxist 
movement  in  this  country,  of  advocating  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  of  urging  the  workers 
of  thi.s  country  to  resort  to  violence  and  rev- 
olution if  they  could  not  obtain  their  ends 
by  peaceful  means. 

For  having  so  accused  this  great  man,  I 
w;is  sued  by  him  for  llt)el.  called  a  character 
assassin,  lost  many  of  my  friends  and  my 
health,  but  in  the  end  I  won  out  and  pulled 
the  mask  from  his  face,  and  proved  him  a 
trait(jr  to  his  country  by  his  own  written 
words. 

To  attack  those  evil  ones  who  are  In  power 
and  expose  them  is  a  heart-breaking  expe- 
rience. One  must  expect  to  be  ridiculed, 
maligned,  lied  about,  be  called  a  scandal- 
monger, and  a  defamer  of  character  and 
faiih.  Such  was  my  humble  experience  and 
such  to  a  far  greater  degree  Is  the  continu- 
ing experience  of  that  Paul  Revere  of  tbe 
twentieth  century,  Senator  McCaetht.  But 
una'  the  Red  menace  is  wiped  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  such  work  must  go  on  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  subjugate  their  own  lives 
and  feelings  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
country  they   love. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
rights  you  speak  of  were  put  In  the  Consti- 
tution by  our  founding  fathers  to  give  every 
American,  the  rich,  the  poor;  the  powerful 
and  the  meek;  the  intelligent  and  the  Illit- 
erate: of  whatever  race,  color,  or  creed,  equal- 
ity before  the  law  and  an  opportunity  to  live 
toKether  in  freedom,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness These  rights  were  meant  to  heal  th2 
hurts  of  fate  of  those  who  fled  here  to  es- 
cape the  oppression  of  foreign  lands  and 
who  have  helped  to  build  here  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world.  But  these  rights 
were  net  put  tn  the  Constitution  to  protect 
thijf,e  among  us  who  would  abuse  and  waste 
the  gifts  of  freedom,  nor  those  from  foreign 
lands  who  would  tear  down  the  flag  of  de- 
mocracy, lime  and  again,  through  our  long 
hlsto.Ty,  Americans  have  risen  In  their  might, 
and  even  temporarily  laid  aside  some  of 
these  rights,  to  put  down  with  hand  of  steel 
those  whose  aim  It  was  to  destroy  all  that 
we  were,  or  hoped  to  be,  and  this,  in  our 
greatest  hour  of  peril,  is  no  time  for  soft- 
ness. We  must  fight  Are  with  fire  and  pre- 
sent a  united,  unbroken  and  loyal  front  to 
the  enemy.  Only  thus  can  we  help  free  the 
world  and  remain  free  otirselves.  a  people 
worthy  of  our  splendid  destiny.    1  am. 

Rebpectfully.    your    comrade    Legion- 
naire, 

MAUEICS  TiSHMAJt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPESSARDL  HOLLAND 

ov  ruoana 

IN  THE  .'JE.NATK  OF  THB  UKITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Septembfr  12.  1951 

Mr   HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Racoas  an  editorial 
entitled  "Why  E^-ag  Seboois  Into  Argu- 
ment on  Tidelands  Issue?"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  August  25.  1951.  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Poet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prinled  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Why  Dka6  Scboola  Iirro  AaacnKDrr  ow  Tidk- 

LAIfDB   laSUB? 

The  latest  device  to  sell  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment °s  grab  at  the  tnullllonaUy  State- 
owned  tidelanda  Is  to  link  it  with  ettoeation. 
Tho&e  who  of^aoae  tbla  aggreamlon  against  the 
long-accepted  piupealy  r^lits  at  tbe  States 
are  now  told  off  by  Pair  Deal  columulata  for 
"attacklDg  tbe  children  of  tbe  NaUoo."  It 
is  bad  enough  to  be  accused  of  being  a  tool 
of  the  oil  lobby,  but  It  takes  a  strong  Member 
of  Congrciss  to  hold  out  when  the  antltide- 
lands  forces  martdi  Into  battle  boldtBg  help- 
less kiddles  tn  front  ctf  tbem.  Iferertheless 
In  Its  most  re««nt  expression  on  the  snbject. 
Congress  seemed  IndllKerent  to  this  dubious 
appeal. 

The  way  the  children  got  Into  the  tide- 
lands  row  Is  Interesting.  To  gain  wider  sup- 
port for  filching  ttoe  pwn>eity  at  the  States, 
Senator  Lisra  Hn.i.,  of  Alabama,  suggested 
that  the  money  received  from  oil  leases  in  the 
newly  acxpiljed  tidelands  be  dtetrtlnited 
among  all  the  States  to  (support  education. 
Memben  ot  Congreas  were  tben  ezpeetad  to 
forget  tbe  dangR-oos  prtnel|rie  bAInd  the 
seizure  of  the  tidalamlB  because  so  many 
of  tbelr  oonatltuenta  would  be  hoondlnc 
them  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  kiddies  and  not 
for  tbe  oil  lobby.  One  tbtng  we  do  owe  Sen- 
ator Htij..  and.  that  ia  tlM  arimtiislnn  tbat 
under  l^ederal  control,  as  imder  State,  tha 
oil  companies  wonld  EtiB  operate.  Hereto- 
fore tbe  Idea  of  tbe  liberals  atema  to  haw 
been  that,  arttb  tbe  oil  eonpanleB  oat  of 
there,  oU  would  draeend  (or  sbotild  we  say 
ascend?)   like  nmnna  from  beaven. 

Plainly  the  dedsloo  ataookl  be  made  on 
the  merits  of  tbe  ease  and  not  on  what  tbe 
Federal  Government  plans  to  do  with  tta« 
lease  money,  when,  as,  and  tf  It  gets  any.  U 
U  is  aD  right  to  dlstnrb  property  values  of 
loaig  standing  and  throw  the  whole  compli- 
cated question  of  land  titles  into  deep  eon- 
foslon.  then  let  Ouugjuaa  sanetkm  the  tUle- 
lands  grab,  even  tf  tbe  Interior  Department 
uses  tbe  proceeds  to  support  tha  prtce  a< 
maxljuana.  But  if.  as  we  bcllerve,  the  tida- 
lands  grab  is  wrong  in  prliKdpIe  and  win  be 
catastrofrtilc  tn  practice,  then  dtctrlbotlon 
of  the  money  among  wortby  and  indigent 
sptnatera  wont  make  the  deal  any  sweater. 

UntU  former  Seffctary  at  tbe  mtarior  Har- 
old Ickes  ralaed  tbe  tssiie.  ttaoc  bad  acas 
been  any  aerlous  qucatkm  regarding  owner- 
ship of  submerged  land  adjoining  tha  ooastal 
SUtes.  Justice  Gray  ruled  in  1894  that  tbe 
"new  Statis  admitted  Into  tbe  tTnlon  stnce 
tbe  adoption  of  the  Oonetltutlon  bave  tba 
same  rights  as  the  Original  States  la  tba 
tidewaters  and  tba  lands  midar  them."  In 
1912  Chief  Justice  White  observed  that  "each 
State  owns  the  beds  of  all  tidewaters  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction.-     Chief  Justice  Hughes 


in  m&  that  tbe  acw  Statea  bad  tba 
rlghte  to  tidewater  lands  as  tbe  Ortgtcal 


The  psaaant  Supreme  CoiB-t.  ta  a  aeries  of 
declaions.  reveraed  tiM  accepted  atandarda  of 
a  century  and  a  balL    In  ona  of  tbe  Oonrt^a 

decisions  on  thla  matter  Justice  Black  at- 
tempted to  show  that  tba  claims  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "transcended  those  of  a 
mere  property  owner."  What  do  they  mean, 
"mere''T  U  tb«y  mean  that  property  own- 
ership— of  yotir  house,  your  car,  your  sav- 
ings— is  so  tenuous  that  it  can  be  upset 
whenever  the  Ocvenunent  decides  to  change 
the  rules,  then  we  are  nearer  the  Nazi  system 
than  moat  peopla  Imagine. 


Nortk  DakaU  HiD  aad  Elevator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WnXlAM  LANCER 


nsKora 
nr  THK  SBNATK  OP  THK  UMITBD  STAm 

Wednesday,  September  12.  1951 

Mr.  LANCER  Mr.  Preskleni.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonseat  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  RaotM*  an  article 
enUtled  "State  Mill  Sbows  Good  Net 
Profit,"  published  in  the  KUdeex  Herald 
of  August  23, 1951,  showing  that  the  mill 
and  elevator  owned  by  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  reported  a  gross  operating  profit 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  (S3S.6(B J9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 
aa  lolkiws: 

BraTC  Mai,  Saows  Oood  IVkt  Paorm 

The  North  Dakota  Mill  and  Elevator  at 
Grand  Porks  reported  groaa  operatiag  profit 
of  9038.863.88  for  tbe  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I.  1S50.  ending  June  30.  IflSI.  according 
to  Gov.  Nonnan  Brunadale.  cltalrman  of  tba 
State  Induatzlal  <f»»nmtMtif>n 

After  deducting  $135308.57  for  depreda- 
tion and  setting  aside  UOJBM.SO  to  raacrre. 
there  was  a  net  operating  profit  for  tbe  year 
or  tM2.458.8S. 

Dorbig  the  year  1.434456  hundredwelghU 
of  fionr  were  manufactured  and  1.403.438 
hundredweights  were  delivered. 


Tata  a 


aftkcSvfiift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  (TCONOR 

OF  UiMTLAm' 

IN  ISS  SBMATB  OP  THB  IIlfmD  eriATB 

Wednesday,  September  12.  ISSl 

Mr.  0*CONC».  Mr.  Prestdent.  to  con- 
nection wtth  my  recent  statement  In  the 
Senate  concerning  the  need  for  positive 
measutea  to  bring  aboat  the  rrieaae  of 
Astoeiated  Press  Oorrespondent  William 
N.  Oatis.  now  hnprtsoned  to  CBechoslo^ 
rakla  for  aHeged  spying  for  the  United 
States.  I  urged  that  xcpresentatiyet  of 
Tats,  purpcHTted  Buisian  newt  ageney. 
have  their  tteenaea  leaoked  and  be  denied 
the  privilegfa  of  the  congreasUmal  Freaa 


Oftlleries,  becaote  Tass  was  not  a  lefrttl- 
raate  news  agency  wlthto  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  term. 

In  confirmation  of  this  statement  an 
article  whMJb  appeared  to  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  Saturday.  September 
8.  written  by  James  Daniel,  made  clear 
this  point  It  related  how  Tass,  wveral 
years  ago.  ofBciaJly  declared,  to  connec- 
tion with  a  libel  suit  to  the  British  courts, 
that  Tass  poGsesaed  the  immunity  of  the 
Russian  Government  itaelf .  As  pixxrf  of 
this,  a  dedaratkm  from  the  RoKkan  Am- 
baasadm-  to  London  was  produced  to  the 
effect  that  Taas  was  a  "department  of 
tiie  Soviet  GovemmMit.'' 

With  this  dear  evidence  ;hat  Ta&s  is 
not  a  reputable  news-gathering  agency, 
but  merely  a  propaganda  agency  ot  the 
Russian  Qofemment.  It  bwomrt  all  the 
more  mrgent  that  action  be  taken  to  deny 
its  reprewatatlves  aeeess  to  tbe  sources 
of  ofBcial  information  traditionally  open 
to  reputable  newspaper  and  magazine 
reprssentation. 

The  diplomatic  rather  tl^n  newa- 
gathering  atatnt  of  Taaa  is  anmrthtng 
that  most  be  kepi  to  mind  Ukewlae  tn 
any  coDtidemtkms  wKh  reference  to  its 
representatives  ta  this  country.  The.e 
was  no  question  that  Mr.  Oatis  repre- 
sented a  legiUmate.  reputable  news 
gaVTyring  organiaatian,  the  Aaww  itiiirt 
Freaa.  There  It  no  qucatkm.  to  view  d 
the  facta  eontatoed  in  Mr.  Danidl't  arti- 
cle, that  Tass  is  not  a  legitimate,  repu- 
table news  gathering  agency.  All  the 
more  reason,  therefore,  why  its  foreign- 
bom  engineer  dtarctor,  here  on  a  diplo- 
matic passport,  and  its  American-bom 
puppets,  thmild  be  denied  the  righta  and 
privileges  always  accorded  by  this  coun- 
try to  hoiMBt.  decent  news  rcprcaenta- 
tives. 

I  ask  unanimoos  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle froni  the  WatLlngton  Daily  News  by 
James  Daniel  be  printed  to  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  (Section,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rscon, 
as  foDows: 

TMa 


ft:-' 
if' 


(By  Janes  DanM) 

Tbe  qceetlun  wbetber  Tua  la  a  oawi  agency 
or  an  arm  at  tbe  RnsalaB  Omaiiuuant  was 
decided  by  tbat  GovenmcBt  Itself — It's  a 
deparCBBcnt  of  tba  Soviet  GuvaiuiuaBt. 

This  artmlsalnn  was  aaade  by  tbe  Russians 
In  Britain  in  IMS.  Tba  questton  coaoaa  In- 
to diacusalon  now  becauaa  the  standing 
committee  of  ooncapoodanta.  which  goivama 
the  congreaaionai  Prcaa  Oallartoa.  la  coiiaid- 
erlng  wlietbax  to  rescind  prlvilcgca  to  Taaa 
employees. 

Here's  bow  Buaaia  caoac  to  apUl  tbe  beaaa 
on  Tass: 

When  tbe  CXanmunista  g*'"*^  power  in 
Caecboslovakla.  Or.  Vladimir  Kra^lna.  secre- 
tary genes^I  of  tbe  ICatloaal  Socialist  Party 
and  a  foe  of  commtintam.  waa  a  marked  man 
Bat  Dr.  Kra^na,  a  membar  of  ParUaaoent. 
escaped  and  made  his  way  to  Britain.  There 
be  quldkly  became  the  leader  of  Caacb  refu- 
gees, who  set  out  to  Inform  tbe  British  put>- 
Ite  about  tbe  real  facts  regvdtng  Caecboslo- 
vakla^ Buntaa-eogtsaered  rwoltttlon. 

TlM  world-wtde  mechantom  of  EtuaaUa 
propaganda  waa  aet  in  motkn.  to  discredit 
talm.  Ia  bis  hanialand.  ttm  Commnateta  an- 
nouncad  tbay  would  try  hbn  la  absentia  for 
treason.  In  Britain.  T^ss  attacked  Kra- 
Jlna's  repotatloB. 


J. 
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Soviet  Monttar.  •  Tua  pubiicmUon  prlnt«<l 
la  Brttaln.  cvrtcd  ft  stot7  Uiat  Krajtna  bsd 
K>m«  cociMctloc  Tlth  dellTerUng  »  group  of 
downed  Bnttoh  arlatcrs  to  tbe  Ocstapo  dur* 
InC  World  War  U 

In  Um  optnioa  of  non^Commuclsts,  It  wm 
A  gUmbIc  eimmple  of  tht  totalltarlJin  use  of 
tb«  tUg-U*  technique. 

Or.  Cr«}tna  promptly  tucd  for  Ubel.  Pa- 
pen  were  aerred  on  Tmsa  oOclals  In  Brtt&in. 
Tben  siaddenly  Tass  uked  the  British  courts 
to  set  the  sun  sslde  on  the  ground  that  It 
poaBeaBed  the  aoTerelgn  Immunity  of  the 
RunUn  Oovemment  Itself. 

As  eTiil«uce.  Taaa  prcaented  a  declaration 
from  the  Riastan  Ambaaaador  in  London  that 
It  vas  a  department  of  the  Soviet  Oorern- 
moit. 

SuceeHlT*  Bnttah  covins  ruled  that  this 
exempted  Taca  from  any  suit  In  British 
courta.  Lord  Vanslttart,  the  Brntah  peer, 
sofrlly  called  the  T»ss  bureau  In  London  a 
Beat  at  guttetmtpea  and  denounced  the  Labor 
OovenuDent  for  preposterous  and  unprece- 
dented arte naton  of  immunity  to  Tasa  agents 
at  a  time  when  the  Eteds  were  putting  the 
•CTWs  OQ  legitimate  vestem  newsmen 
throuchout  thetr  empire. 

Another  Brltlah  Member  of  Parliament 
potntad  oat  that  any  foreign  preas  agency 
rt»Hiit»iy  rach  immunity  could  print  any  lies 
tt  ehOM  ahout  any  British  subject  with  Im- 
punity. TlM  OoTcmment  talked  for  a  time 
at  am«ndln%  the  libel  lnws  to  prcTcnt  a  recur- 
reac*  of  th*  Taaa  episode.    Dr.  Kxajina  later 

l»M*^d     to     f^»«ft*1« 

Tb*  praaant  signlflcanoe  of  the  Krajina 
la  that  tt  proTldes  the  American  Oov- 
it  with  soUd  grounds   fcH'  stripping 
here  of  all  preas  prirllegea. 


Aftcft  C  Va«f ha 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  L  GRAHAM 

or  PcmtaTLvaKiA 

DV  THB  BOUaS  OP  RXPRESSNTATTVEB 

WeineMdaw.  September  12.  1951 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ICftTe  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
Include  the  following  article  concemins 
our  late  colleague.  Ai^sar  C.  Vaushv.  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  article  is  from  Uie 
■venlnc  Chronicle.  AUentown.  Pa.,  of 
Tuesday.  September  4.  1051. 

br  TMM  WsKi  or  m  Nrwa — Awothmi 

Tlf*  liaofi  by  a  alender  thread."  someone 
obaarvatf.  Tbte  la  all  too  trtte  as  witnessed 
tn  tba  eaaa  of  Congreoaman  ALanr  C. 
▼simar  who  taaa  than  1  year  ago  assumed 
high  polttleal  oOee  to  become  this  district's 
— cond  BepceaeuUUTe  to  Washington  to  be 
lauuvad  from  oOce  by  the  hand  of  death  in 
ttala  gCBcratlon. 

A  fTwiiiiisii  In  the  halls  of  Ooogrcw.  Mr. 
▼«!»■»  acarealy  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
hia  wiBti.  aarvlng  as  he  did  as  aide  to  two 
fonsOT  OiiigiMiii  in  had  tta  dlflerencca  from 
•cttMUy  holding  down  the  reaponalble  pos;- 
ttoa  aa  tha  paopla's  rspreaenUtlTa  from  the 
mgtkth  DtoMet. 

Mr.  ▼avnors  qulat  dnneuior  contrasted 
BOtleiaMy  vlth  tha  Toclferoua  natura  so  fre- 
qiMBtty  aandatad  with  poUtteal  Sgurea. 
Tbmm  wm  sartona  work  to  he  dona  in  Waah- 
iaftOB  and  Mr.  V4iiBm  aihlbttad  hla  deaira 
^  ^^^J'^  aalfiima&t  atrloaaty  by  attending 
an  aHtfOBS  at  both  oommittaaa  oo  which  ha 
wm  M  tha  laglalauva  deUbarattons 
l*aL  Probably  tt  was  Mr.  VaoQHMa 
~itC  application  to  the  work  at  hand 
a  eoBtrtbattag  teetar  in 


the  sudden  breakdown  leading  to  his  cipmise 
R  is  no  easy  ta&k  to  absorb  and  woik;!'.  tha 
oountleas  number  of  factors  required  ;  j  brii.ij 
one  to  decisions  on  current  probiems  c  >:.- 
gross  has  been  In  continuous  s»'s.:-.,in  sime 
Mr.  Vaochn  took  his  seat  last  January. 


Hail  to  ArmstroDf  Coanty,  S.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  C.\UTOR.VU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 
Monday.  July  23.   1951 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr  Speaker,  some  of 
the  tragedies  .of  our  present  trend.^  caa 
be  very  impressive  if  presented  m  a 
humorous  fashion.  Spiritual  Mobiliza- 
tion of  Los  Angeles.  Calif  ,  ha.s  put  on:  a 
little  leaflet  calling  our  attention  to  one 
place  in  the  country  where  there  are  no 
Federal  employees.  While  they  have 
these  leaflets  available  for  distribution 
in  large  quantities.  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  asking  that  the  contents  be  placed 
in  the  Congression.\l  Record. 

The  l?aflet  is  as  follows : 
j         Hac  to  Asmsteong  County.  S   Dak. 
I  (By  Peter  Steele) 

It  uAS  become  fashionable  in  recent  years 
to  dedicate  the  passing  weeks  to  worih- 
wblle  Institutions,  persons,  and  events  -and 
to  a  few  not  nearly  so  worth  while  as  a  7-d.'iy 
salute  would  Indicate  i .  So  far,  to  our 
knowledge,  no  one  has  yet  suggested  a  na- 
tional salute  to  Armstrong  County.  S  Dak., 
week. 

You'll  find  Armstrong  County  three  coini- 
tlee  over  and  two  counties  down  frum  tie 
northwest  corner  of  South  Dakota  It  cum- 
prlses  518  square  miles  and  has  a  [Kjpuhiti.  a 
of  53.  Its  principal  contribution  tc;  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  is  livestock  from  its 
seven  farms. 

There  you  have  it.  Armstrong  Ccuntv, 
8.  Dak.,  a  small  piece  of  ground  much  Iiko 
other  small  pieces  of  ground  inhabited  by  » 
small  number  of  Americans— much  lika 
other  small  numbers  of  Americans— with 
one  Important  difference 

You  can  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Armstrong  County,  you  can  talk  to  its  53 
InhabltanU,  Individually,  one  by  .)ne,  you 
can  search  the  dark  corners  of  its  buildings  to 
your  heart's  content — and  nowhere  but  no- 
where, will  you  And  a  single  person  .xcupy- 
Ing  a  single  foot  of  floor  "ipace  wl..;>  maices 
his  living  as  a  civilian  enipuivee  o:  the  Feel- 
er al  Government 

That's  right,  there's  not  a  single  Feder.il 
civilian  employee  in  Armstrong  Coun'v, 
8.  Dak.  And,  according  to  the  19.50  R:p.Tt 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  oi  N m- 
eesenUal  Federal  Expenditures,  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Armstrong  County  is  riie 
only  county  left  In  the  entire  United  States 
which  can  make  that  claim  to  fame. 

HZADS    WILL    aOLL 

You  can  be  relatively  certain  this  is  the 
raault  of  a  clerical  error  for  which  heads 
will  roll  in  Washington  when  the  oversik;ht 
Is  discovered.  Where  Is  the  Department  of 
Agrlctilture  for  example,  with  seven  farms 
to  administer?  Where  la  the  Department  of 
Xatarior,  with  livestock  panting  for  sanitary 
drinking  pools  built  at  public  expense?  And 
surely  social  security  Is  being  derelict  In  lis 
duty,  with  53  Inhabitants  to  benefit  But 
until  that  oversight  is  discovered  the  5.1 
Inhahttanta  of  Armstrong  County  remain,  as 


a  group  the  last  vestiges  oi  a  fast  disappear- 
ing rat  0,  .Air.ericanus  uidependus — the  rugged 
Ir.d:!  idua.       To   ihetn   we  doff  our  hats  and 

s;:.g 

a:;  ha;:  tr.  Arm.strong.  South  Dakota, 

Land  of  the  free! 
Y  '11  have  yet  xo  fill  your  quota 

With  a   Federal  employee! 

No  one  from  Agriculture? 

How  do  you  farm? 
No  one  fr.im  Justice? 

Who  keeps  you  from  harm? 

N.)  one  from  Veterans'' 

By  whom  are  you  paid? 
No  one  from  Commerce? 

How  do  you  trade? 

No  one  from  Housing? 

Who  buildeth  your  shacks? 
No  one  trom  Treasury? 

Who  takes  your  tax? 

No  (;r.e  from  Post  Office? 

Wh)  sells  your  stamp  supply? 
No  one  from  Military? 

Wh  j  keeps  your  powder  dry? 

And  no  one  from  Security? 

How,  then,  can  you  be  social. 
If  you  have  no  single  bureaucrat 

To  decide  things  equivocal? 

Even  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  from  Armstrong's  roster  missed. 

Teil   me,   Armstrong   County. 
How  do  you  exist? 

All  hail  to  Armstrong  County, 
Where  there's  no  "share  the  pelf," 

And  despite  the  welfare  staters. 
Each  does  things  for  himself! 


Utah  Shows  the  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARIIS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

T\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1951 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  Presidert.  I  re- 
que.st  unanimous  consent  tc  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  thus  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  archives  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  St£tes,  an 
article  which  appeared  in  todaj  "s  issue 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Pos' .  This 
article  is  an  account  of  Christianity  in 
action  in  the  modern  world.  It  is  a 
story  of  mutual  understanding  ind  re- 
spect as  practiced  by  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Utah, 

International  military  alliances  and 
vast  financial  give-away  programs  will 
not  brins  us  world  peace.  Military 
force  tencs  to  inspire  counter  fcrce  and 
breeds  fear  and  suspicion.  .\11  the 
money  in  our  National  Treasui-y  will  not 
buy  international  brotherhod  and  good 
will.  The  true  road  to  those  goils  is  in 
the  example  which  has  been  sel  by  the 
people  of  Utah  as  described  in  th;  article 
by  Mr.  Kuhn. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

Otjm  New  Fiontixb 
(By  Ferdinand  Kuhn) 

nUN'S   BKST   NXICHBOB — DTAa 

The  geography  books  say  tha;  Iran's 
neightxjrs  are  Iraq  and  Turkey  on  the  west, 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  north,  AfsiuuUstan 
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and  Pakistan  on  the  east.  But  do  geogra- 
phy book  has  dlsdoaed  that  Iran's  best 
neighbor  of  all — believe  U  or  not — Is  the 
State  of  Utah.  Partly  by  accident,  partly 
by  Intelligent  planning,  a  link  of  friendship 
has  been  forged  between  an  ancient  Moa- 
lem  kingdom  and  a  western  American  State 
which,  at  first  glance,  have  nothing  what- 
ever In  common.  The  story  is  worth  telling 
to  show  bow  other  American  States  may  yet 
find  neighbors  In  distant  lands^  and.  In  do- 
ing so.  may  help  the  foreign  (xiiicy  of  their 
country. 

The  Utah-Iran  courtship  began  In  1913 
at  an  international  dry-farming  congress  at 
Lethbrldge.  Alberta.  The  president  of  the 
congress  was  John  Andreas  Wldtsoe,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Lat- 
ter-Day  Saints  and  president  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  at  Logan.  One  of  the 
delegates  was  AU-Kull  Khan  Nabll,  tben 
the  young  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Persian 
Legation  In  Washington,  now  a  veteran  dip- 
lomat who  .<tlll  lives  here  at  3618  Newark 
Strtet  NW. 

The  Mormon  and  the  Moslem  struck  up 
a  friendship.  Dr.  NabU  was  invited  to  lec- 
ture at  Logan.  The  Iranian  had  not  ex- 
pected to  feel  at  home  in  the  Elocky  Moun- 
tains, yet  the  very  look  of  Utah  suggested 
home  to  him.  He  found,  too.  that  his  hosts 
frowned  on  smoking  and  drinking.  Just  as 
good  Moslem-s  do  in  Iran.  And  he  en- 
coi  ntered  such  hospitality,  and  such  a 
breadth  of  view  about  other  religions,  that 
he  promptly  decided  to  send  his  four  neph- 
ews to  Utah  to  study.  , 

They  came,  and  were  known  in  Logan  as 
the  Khan  boys.  One  of  them.  Mohamnuned 
Aneen  Khan  Sepehri,  became  president  of 
the  agricultural  school  at  KaraJ,  near  Teh- 
ran; another.  Seyed  Jafar  Khan,  became  ad- 
viser on  animal  husbandry  to  the  late  Shah 
Reza  Pahlevl.  In  1939,  when  the  Shah 
needed  an  agricultural  adviser,  what  waa 
more  natural  for  him  than  to  turn  to  Utah? 
He  chose  Dr.  Pranklln  Harris,  a  former  pro- 
fessor at  Logan  who  had  become  president  of 
Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo. 

Today  CA-.  Harris  is  back  in  Tehran  as  Am- 
bassador Henry  F.  Crrady's  adviser  on  the 
Point  Four  program.  On  the  Point  Potir  staff 
are  a  number  of  the  Utah  graduates  who 
foUowed  "the  Khan  boys"  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Other  Utah  graduates  are  serv- 
ing in  the  Iranian  ministries  of  agrlctilture 
and  health. 

The  flow  of  students  has  gone  on  since 
1913 — slowly  at  first,  but  more  swiftly  in  re- 
cent 3rears — until  by  now  there  ue  at  least 
150  In  Iran  with  Utah  degrees. 

Some  of  them  did  not  have  an  easy  time 
in  the  early  jrears.  Most  of  the  Iranian  boys 
came  from  wealthy  families.  They  hired 
chauffeurs  and  helpers  to  clean  up  their  test 
tubes  in  the  laboratories,  and  they  did  not 
know  that  experimental  work  in  agriculture 
meant  grubbing  in  the  soil  with  their  own 
hands. 

Little  by  little,  the  Iranians  learned  Amer- 
ican ways.  They  dispensed  with  the  drtvera, 
they  tidied  up  for  themselves,  and  bent  thetr 
backs  In  the  fields  like  other  farmers.  Some 
of  them  married  Utah  girls. 
And  now,  to  return  to  compliment,  Utah  is 
coming  to  Iran.  Thirty  farming  and  live- 
stock experts  from  Utah  will  t)€  among  the 
Point  Potir  technicians  who  soon  will  be 
stationed  In  10  regional  centers  throughout 
Iran  as  part  of  the  Joint  Iranian-American 
work  of  village  improvement. 

The  Utah -Iran  marriage  has  not  been  a 
complete  success  up  to  now.  Sometimes 
Utah  graduates  w6re  kept  out  of  Important 
post£  in  the  Cioveniment  because  of  political 
Jealousy.  Sometimes  their  training  In  Utah 
was  not  closely  enotigh  related  to  the  work 
they  would  have  to  do  back  in  Iran. 

But  the  interchange  has  had  this  supreme 
merit — it  has  put  at  Iran's  disposal  the  ex> 


perlence  of  a  State  with  many  comparable 
problems. 

Utah,  of  course,  has  no  monopoly  on  the 
able  American  technicians  now  in  Iran,  who 
come  from  many  States  and  often  from 
State  and  city  governments.  Nor  Is  Utah 
the  only  place  where  Iranians  are  sttxlylng 
in  this  country.  But  of  hundreds  of  Iranian 
students  here  Utah  always  attracts  a  large 
number. 

The  Utah  experiment  suggests  that  other 
States  might  well  develop  similar  connec- 
tions with  other  foreign  peoples  who  have 
comparable  problems. 

The  Greeks,  for  example,  can  find  their 
soil  and  cUmate  reproduced  In  many  parts  of 
California.  The  Arab  peoples  can  learn 
much  from  the  experience  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  The  Turks,  farming  and  graz- 
ing on  the  high  plateau  of  Anatolia,  might 
find  the  answers  to  many  of  their  problems 
In  the  range  country  of  Montana. 

The  American  exchange-of-persons  pro- 
gram cftn  become  more  effective,  more  di- 
rectly related  to  foreign  needs  in  the  future, 
if  the  land-grant  colleges  attract  more  stu- 
dents from  countries  with  comparable  cli- 
mates and  conditions.  And  the  work  of 
technical  cooperation  abroad  can  have  a 
greater  impact  if  State  and  city  governments 
lend  more  of  their  experts  to  work  in  coun- 
terpart countries  abroad.  Here  is  a  prob- 
lem the  Federal  Government  mi(?ht  well  put 
before  the  governors'  conference  later  this 
month. 


NeonazisiB  Ln  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  9. 1951 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remailcs  in 
the  Rkcobd,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  September  12.  1951 : 

NXONAOSM   Dt    KoaoFK 

That  an  Ideology  gripping  two  powerful 
nations  for  well  over  a  decade  shotdd  be 
extirpated  at  a  blow,  leaving  no  remnant  or 
trace,  la  altogether  tmlikely;  and  observers 
of  the  European  scene  have  watched  for  re- 
currences of  the  NaM  polaon.  There  have 
been  reasons  for  aome  disquietude.  While 
the  main  drift  of  affairs  has  been  measured 
Id  terms  of  the  relative  strengths  of  demo- 
cratic and  Commtmlst  votes,  a  sinister  theme 
has  been  struck  with  Increasing  force — the 
theme  of  nationalism  carried  to  the  point  of 
xenophobia  In  dissident  parties  of  postwar 
Italy  and  Germany.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee  has  Just  issued  a  detailed  report 
on  neonaalBm  In  these  two  cotintrles. 
Though  the  names  of  the  scholars  who  com- 
piled it  are  not  given,  the  study  bears  the 
marks  ctf  careful  research,  and  Ita  conclu- 
sions are  worthy  of  note. 

In  Germany,  the  report  points  out.  the 
neo-Naii  Socialist  ECelch  Party  won  367,000 
votes  in  the  Lowor  Saxony  elections  last 
May.  or  11  percmt  ctf  the  total  vote  cast. 
In  Italy  the  neo-Faacist  Italian  Social  Move- 
ment von  stane  GOO.OOO  votes  in  two  groups 
of  mtmidpal  elections,  or  roughly  4  per- 
cent <a  the  vote  cast.  This  wai  double  the 
strength  dl^layed  in  the  same  cities  2  years 
pcevioualy.  Meanwhile  there  ai-e  signs  that 
a  Paadst  Intnnatlonal  is  coorllnatlng  the 
moveiiMnta  Ln  the  separate  countries. 

The  propaganda  of  these  pan;ies  does  not 
correqxnui  in  all  regards  to  the  outpourings 


of  the  prewar  epoch;  but  there  Is  st  the 
bottom  of  It  the  same  excessive  and  narrow 
nationalism.  This  manifests  Itself  In  anti- 
communism.  It  manlfssts  Itself  in  an 
e<|ually  fiore  antl-Amerlcanlam  and  a  dis- 
dain of  democracy  tn  all  forms.  The  result- 
ing neutralism  sometimes  ftoes  so  far  as  to 
Invite  a  quick  Soviet  occupation  rather  than 
risk  a  sustained  struggle.  In  this  doctrine 
of  despair.  In  this  total  negativism  which 
ends  by  embracing  the  very  oommuntsm  it 
disavows,  the  new  Nazi  and  Fascist  more- 
men  ts  b«u-  obvto'iS  resemblances  to  the  old. 
The  final  indecencies  of  raclaltem  we  shall 
perhaps  be  spared,  st  least  until  the  neo- 
Nazis  find  coudltloiis  more  propitious  tor 
their  evil  work. 

It  would  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  Im- 
portance of  these  movements.  A  flurry  of 
nationalism  Is  not  unnatural  In  presen*  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  fact  that  the  prlnripal 
parties  in  Germany  and  Italy  in  some  meas- 
ure appeal  to  it  does  npt  mean  that  they 
have  been  infected.  Nevertheless  the  uanger 
needs  to  be  watched.  Nazism  grows  where 
men  are  without  hope,  wtxere  they  suffer 
from  a  sense  cf  mass  injustice,  where  they 
are  frustrated,  rootless,  a^id  af raic .  It  is  to 
remo'ie  the  cause  of  such  condltioixs.  as  well 
as  to  withstand  the  more  immedlaie  threat 
of  communi&m,  that  freemen  must  dedicate 
their  energies. 


Tke  GiiBCioa  Streaftli  vf  F 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  wiacoMsiii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBXBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  HUH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous conaent.  I  Include  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rccoao  an  address  by  the  Honor- 
able Charles  P.  Brannan  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  Flambeau  River  station, 
Ladysmitb.  Wis.,  on  August  26.  1951. 
The  Flambeau  River  statioa  is  a  part 
of  the  great  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration-finaiiced  Dalryland  Power 
Cooperative  generating  system  which 
supplies  electrical  energy  at  wholesale 
rates,  and  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
25  REA  distribution  cooperatives  operat- 
ing in  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota. Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

The  address  follows: 


Thx  Commom 


or  FaxxMEM 


In  accepting  your  very  kind  Invitation  I 
feel  that  I  am  meeting  here  today  with 
people  with  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  in 
eomnoon.  I  am  by  nattne  a  peace-loving 
person,  but  I  am  sure  you  know  tliat  willing- 
ness to  fight  for  the  things  we  think  are 
right,  occasionally  to  be  beaten,  but  to  ccnoe 
back  and  continue  to  fight  hard  is  one  of  the 
essentials  for  any  person  in  ptiblic  life  today. 

I  know  you  are  by  nattire  peace-loving 
people,  who  would  prefer  to  be  able  to  do 
quietly  the  good  work  you  have  in  huid. 
But  anyone  who  has  acquainted  falnteetf 
with  the  history  of  this  great  Dalryland 
Power  Cooperative  knows  that  you  have  had 
a  more  or  leas  continual  u^Oiill  struggle 
against  uneqtjal  odds  to  reach  the  position 
of  strength  you  now  enjoy.  Tou  are  today 
the  world's  largest  coq?eratlTe  power  btisl- 
nesB.  Tou  are  strtmg,  and  ss  you  grow. 
yaa  become  stnmger;  but  you  hsve  l»d 
to  flirfat  for  that  growth  and  that  streogth. 

I  wouM  not  want  you  to  be  deceived  in 
that  strength.    I  believe  that  you  face  e«en 
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proMffUM  abMd  than  70U  hav*  t** 
■o<T«d.  Tba  forew  which  fou  bav*  be«n 
patned  and  ■urprtMd  to  find  airarad  against 
fou  iMiT*  noi  finlahed  ytx.  They  will  thlft 
tiM  ooofliet.  tbcy  will  )oln  tbe  stni«gle  in 
new  ways,  bat  they  wUl  not  quit  now  nor 
at  any  tliDt  In  the  future  that  we  can  see. 
Moreorer.  the  Tery  nattire  of  the  business 
In  which  you  are  engaged  will  taing  you 
new  probtona  as  you  soItv  old  on«s.  Yet 
the  same  Tttallty  that  you  have  shown  tn 
the  past  will  carry  you  forward  If  you  will 
define  accurately  the  battle  you  hare  Joined. 
see  clearly  the  problems  you  confront,  and 
If  you  will  peraerere.  as  you  have  in  tbe 
past. 

Let's  look  at  that  past. 

In  the  year  1883.  on  Pearl  Street.  In  New 
Tork  City,  Thomas  A  Edison  set  up  the 
first  public  ricctrlc  system.  His  plant  had 
a  gencraCtng  capacity  of  less  than  900  kilo- 
watts. aiMJI  It  served  customers  within  a  dis- 
tance of  12  city  blocks.  Tbe  electric  wires 
were  new  and  strange  things  In  that  day. 
Tbe  power  he  generated  and  sold  was  used 
almoet  enttrely  in  arc  lamps  and  carbon 
filament  light  bulbs  By  modem  standards 
the  system  w^  crude.  inc(»nplete.  and  tbe 
power  be  provided  was  not  of  the  rock- 
steady dependability  we  expect.  Tet  it  was 
such  a  sQceess  that  the  industry  grew. 
The  power  Indvstry  of  the  United  States 
has  grown  tram  that  beginning. 

In  that  same  year.  1883.  there  wasn't  any 
RiMk  County;  ax:d  there  was  no  town  called 
Ladysmlth.  Thla  was  purx  of  Chippewa 
County,  and  the  pleasant  city  near  us  was 
the  town  ot  Warner.  This  whole  region, 
where  now  your  prosperous  and  powerftil 
cooperative  spreads  out  as  a  resource  to 
everyone,  waa  then  largely  wilderness.  Part 
of  tbe  wilfdcmcas  had  been  cut  over  by 
logging  companies  who  took  from  tbe  land 
but  returned  nothing  to  it.  Part  of  the  land 
was  being  cleared  for  farming;  some  farms 
grew  grain  and  hay  for  tbe  horses  of  tbe 
loggiac  <— T«  Hardy  folks  grazed  sheep  on 
tbe  cot-over  land,  and  they  had  difSculty 
at  times  In  protecting  then  frcan  the  wolves. 
There  ware  some  town,  and  cities.  Here 
and  there  farming  communities  had  de- 
veloped, bat  It  Is  not  stretching  the  truth 
to  say  that  the  elecuic  power  industry  and 
the  agrleultare  of  this  region  have  grown 
up  pretty  much  during  the  same  period  of 
history. 

In  those  MO'Iy  days  water  power  was  im- 
portant for  the  operation  of  mills  and  fac- 
tcrtoa:  aad  aa  far  back  as  1877  the  report 
of  a  OofTemment  explorer  mentioned  that 
there  was  an  excellent  site  for  a  power 
dam  hen  a  little  way  up  from  the  town 
that  la  now  Ladysmlth.  He  had  no  idea 
that  the  nower  it  would  some  day  develop. 
Instead  of  being  carried  by  belts,  pulleys, 
and  Ilne-chafta.  would  be  carried  by  a  high 
Una  vToaatng  a  score  of  counties  in  giant 
•teps. 

By  the  middle  of  the  1930'b  there  was  no 
dtj,  not  a  town  of  5.000  people  or  more  in 
the  entire  MaUon.  wtiich  was  without  elec- 
tric power  line  service.  In  those  well  pop- 
nlatert  areaa.  the  commercial  power  com- 
panlM  had  done  a  consistent  Job  of  making 
powv  available.  Electric  lights  had  long 
fern  for  granted  In  city  homes.  In 
17  taduatrles  electric  power  had  gone  to 


At  that  time— tbe  middle  103O's— there 
about  200.000  farms  in  tbe  State  of 
and  dose  to  a  million  people 
Uv«d  on  tb«m.  They  were  staggering  under 
tba  AtpnMlon  of  the  thne*.  but  they  were 
to  produce  their  share  of  the 
producu  the  Nation  needed, 
baciin  to  recover  a  Uttle  with  the 
■M  ot  fMval  emergency  programs  under- 
te  cvdir  to  get  things  going  again. 

the    times   when   the   Rural 
Admin  tatratton  was  organized. 


It  la  safe  to  say  that  if  anyone  in  a  city  or 
town  with  a  population  of  6,00<)  or  more 
wanted  electricity  In  his  hou.«;e.  or  in  Ins 
factory,  he  could  get  It  But  how  wa.«  It 
on  the  farms  of  Wisconsin,  then'  I  mUlit 
speak  of  the  farms  of  Mlnnpsota.  Iowa.  lUt- 
nols.  or  any  of  these  ijreat  States  of  the  Mid- 
west— although  the  exact  statistics  vary,  the 
general   situation   was   the   same 

Not  even  a*  many  as  one  farm  in  ftvc  ir. 
Wisconsin,  had  electric  power  To  tell  the 
true  story  we  have  to  lo<5k  further,  and 
notice  that  the  less-than-one-ftfth  c:  the 
farms  that  did  have  electric  jwwer  were 
mostly  those  near  the  major  cltle,«i 

Dp  here  In  Ru.sk  County,  and  In  this 
whole  great  WlsconsIn-Mlnnesota-Iowa-IUi- 
nols  region  the  percentafire  of  farms  which 
had  electricity  was  very  low.  Indfert 

These  farms  wanted  elect  rirlty  Hiw 
many  times  did  you  see  farmers,  m  that 
period,  putting  up  electric  systems  operated 
by  a  one-cylinder  ga.soUne  engine  and  a 
bunch  of  storage  batteries'  It  wa.<;  bettor 
than  kerosene  lamps,  but  It  wasn't  w;.,i: 
farms  needed. 

In  Ihos^e  middle  thirties,  there  was  a  deep 
sense  of  futility  on  the  part  of  many  tarin 
young  people  Many  of  our  best  youns  pf;- 
ple — the  kind  this  Nation  reeds  on  rs 
farms — felt  that  In  order  to  enj^y  the  manv 
real  advantages  of  modern  comfort  they 
must  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  city 

If  that  had  continued,  it  mi::h*  have  un- 
dermined our  agrlcul'ure  at  th°  c  ;f  >:  irs 
existence — the  people  who  make  i'  up  Bv;: 
the  American  people  began  usirij  their  Fea- 
eral  Government  to  imdertake  a  con.prp!;e;i- 
sive  program  of  wise,  original.  far-rra:hii;i^ 
farm  policies  which  have  had  the  most  pro- 
found effect  in  the  years  since,  enabling 
farmers  to  adjust  their  entire  way  of  living 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  times.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admir.is- 
tration  was  but  one  I'jf  these  Amont:  the 
others,  without  which  RE.\  would  stand 
alone  and  weak,  have  been  price  support  poli- 
cies, more  adequate  farm  credit,  marketUiL; 
Improvements,  and  aids  to  soil  conservation. 

The  Job  of  RE.\  has  been  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  farmers  to  bring  electricity  from 
the  high  lines  to  their  own  farms  and,  if  need 
be.  to  generate  their  own  elect,ricity  for  those 
high  lines. 

Industry  spokesmen  t-ld  u.s  baok  in  the 
middle  thirties,  as  you  remember,  th.it  r.irm 
electrification  had  gone  abiut  as  :a:  as  it 
could  go. 

Well.  In  one  sense  it  had  It  had  gone 
to  a  point  you  folks  in  Dairyland  know  very 
well  indeed.  When  REA  was  founded,  elec- 
trification by  commercial  public  utiliti-js 
had  gone  right  to  tlie  cream-lmc.  or  what 
they  thought  wa.s  the  cream-Une.  and  there 
It  had  stopped.  Many  farmers  urgently  re- 
quested that  their  farms  b*}  connected  to 
the  hlRh  lines,  but  m  vain 

Then  the  President,  under  emereency 
powers,  established  the  Rural  Electrincatlon 
Administration.  May  11.  193.5  The  follow- 
ing year  Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  19.36 

Within  a  year,  your  leaders  began  t^  work 
for  an  electric  system  of  your  own.  .mci  it 
wasn't  long  before  you  had  an  REA  1  jan 
and   you  were  able   to   begin  the  J.b 

The  history  you  have  written  s.nce  tl.ea 
la  a  history  of  which  you  can  be  pr  ud 
Many  of  us  have  been  watching  wrh  sa-u- 
factlon  the  soundness  with  which  you  have 
organized  and  managed  this  blisine.<^s 

When  your  rural  cooperatives  banded  to- 
gether to  form  Dairyland,  In  1941.  Just  ab.  ut 
half  the  farms  In  Wisconsin  had  electricity, 
and  they  were  still  mostly  the  farms  near  to 
large  cities.  The  rest  of  the  farms  were  too 
far  out.  according  to  the  commercial  elec- 
tric companies.  So  those  farmers  would 
have  to  do  without  the  convenience  and 
economy  of  electric  lights  and  power  They 
wotild  iJive,  except  for  the  fact  that  by  form- 


ing  your  own  cooperative  electric  bu;  mess, 
you  solved  those  problems  for  yourselves. 

In  m.my  p. aces  in  the  country.  REA  coop- 
eratives have  found  It  moat  advantage  us  to 
b'lv  their  power  wholesale  from  comn  erclal 
xitilnes  This  has  been  a  very  hap;  y  ar- 
runcement  where  the  commercial  u' llitles 
h.iv^'  had  the  vision  to  see  that  they  could 
.«=;ervp  their  own  pest  interests  well  throvigh 
s'.ich  a  connection.  In  other  Instances,  as 
you  know  only  too  well,  power  comaanles 
have  bef-n  reluctant  to  sell  electricity  to  co- 
(iperarive  distribution  companies,  anc  have 
tried  t'>  sell  it  at  prices  which  would  s<  verely 
dl -advantage  the  REA  co-ops. 

The  :act  is.  the  commercial  utilities  1  aven't 
much  spare  electricity  to  sell.  The  electric 
lTidu;-.try  of  the  Nation  now  has  a  total  capac- 
Itv  to  generate  electricity  which  refects  a 
verv  slim  margin  of  reserve  That  marein 
is  so  slim  that  if  no  new  generating  capac- 
itv  should  be  added,  there  Is  no  ass.irance 
that  the  erowing  dem.and  for  electric  power 
could  be  met  this  very  winter.  The  Nation 
is  -slippln-;.  in  the  race  to  keep  up  with  Its 
own  electric  power  requirements  The  mar- 
gin :  ir  growth,  has  diminished  until  now  it 
is  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  Nor  can  those 
who  oppf)se  development  of  ovir  power  capac- 
ity argue  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
afT  'rd  to  build  new  generating  plants  Dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  IQ.'iO.  they  paid  stock- 
h.ilders  some  of  the  highest  divide  ids  in 
his'   ry 

I  :  T  one.  am  grateful  for  the  private  en- 
Tr';ir:-p,  'he  private  initiative,  the  villlng- 
nt  -.-  •  t.tikf  „"i  iariie  commercial  rirk  that  vou 
people  have  shown  In  building  thi;  great 
dam,  and  lnst.allln2  this  Flambeau  Hydro- 
Electnc  Station.  Its  electric  output  Is 
needed  I  am  grateful  for  the  life  t'f  such 
a  man  as  your  grand,  beloved,  late  president. 
Mr  E  J  Stoneman  I  am  grateful  or  the 
energy,  the  devotion,  and  the  clear  vision  of 
such  men  as  your  present  leaders,  ai.d  you. 
yourselves  who  are  the  source  o!  their 
strength. 

This  station — your  station,  for  you  are  Its 
owners — Is  evidence  of  your  determination 
It  shows  how  import.ant  electricity  is  to  you 
With  a  form.al  power  rating  of  15,0(0  kilo- 
watts. I  understand  that  it  Is  alread;  wi^rk- 
Ing  at  19.000  to  20,000  kilowatts.  The 
mighty  power  of  this  65-foot  head  of  water 
Is  working  for  you,  lighting  up  the  night. 
making  your  dairy  Industry  more  efficient. 
and  supplying  power  for  rural  industries 
that  process  your  products. 

It  Is  correct  to  say  that  Dairyland  ijrew  to 
Its  preseiit  si.ie  out  oi  your  need  to  generate 
electricity  for  yourselvi-s  after  you  tried,  and 
tried  hard  to  buy  it  from  p'jwer  coiniJanles 
who  couldn  t  or  wouldn't  sell  it  to  you  at  a 
fair  price. 

As  far  back  as  19:i6,  the  Wisconsin  Power 
Cooperative,  which  is  now  part  of  Da.rvland, 
began  to  try  to  bu\  electric  power  from  com- 
mercial power  companies  at  reasonable 
wholesale  rates.  No  price  the  companies  of- 
fered was  within  reason,  so  the  Chippewa 
Falls  generating  plant  was  built.  Trie  Wis- 
consin Power  Cooperative  folks  reasoned — 
correctly,  as  history  h.as  proved — tha'  If  they 
couldn't  buy  It  at  a  fair  price,  they  could 
generate  it  at  a  fan  price.  They  <iid  just 
that. 

A  similar  situation  with  a  similar  result 
arose  m  the  southern  part  of  Wisconsin,  and 
ani'ther  Dairyland  predecessor.  Irl-State 
P  wer  Co  iperatlve.  began  generating  elec- 
trn.ity  In  the  beginning  of  your  o'vn  elec- 
tric power  b\islness.  your  managors  and 
buards  of  directors  tried  to  buy  power  whole- 
sale from  the  power  companies,  anc  relieve 
tlio.se  companies  of  the  expense  and  hazard 
of  long  distribution  lines.  But  It  was  not 
po.ssible  to  reach  an  understanding. 

Unfortunately,  the  power  Industrj'  appar- 
ently  has  still  not  ..wakened  and  c  oes  not 
appreciate  the  Job  In  rural  electrification 
that  stlU  needs  to  be  done. 
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Perhaps  you  saw,  as  I  did.  a  copy  of  the 
announcement  issued  in  June  by  the  elec- 
tric Industry  designating  this  week  as  Rural 
Electrification  Week. 

This  particular  announcement  said,  and 
I  quote:  "The  electric-power  Industry  an- 
nounces plans  to  celebrate  the  near-com- 
pletion of  the  electrification  of  America's 
farms  With  the  expansion  of  lines  to  rural 
areas  this  year,  electricity  will  be  available 
to  95  percent  of  the  country."  I  am  Inter- 
ested to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee supervising  celebration  of  this  Rural 
Electrification  Week  is  also  president  of  a 
Wisconsin  electric  company. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  he  and  other 
Industry  leaders  believe  rural  electrification 
is  now  about  finished.  They  have  been 
saying  the  same  thing  for  many  years.  In 
July  of  1935.  16  years  ago  when  electricity 
on  farms  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
a  committee  of  the  Industry  issued  this  state- 
ment—and I  quote:  "There  are  very  few 
farms  requiring  electricity  for  major  farm 
operations  that  are  not  now  served." 

Power  company  men  have  frequently  tried 
to  squirm  out  of  this  unfortunate  statement 
by  saving  It  was  taken  out  of  context.  But 
If  you  win  read  the  whole  report  you  will 
be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  power  com- 
pany committee  had  absolutely  no  faith  that 
farmers  could  be  served  with  electricity  on 
a  sound,  business  basis. 

At  any  rate  this  was  only  one  of  many 
statements  to  the  same  effect.  For  example, 
an  Industry  spokesman  told  Congress  In 
1045,  "The  "job  of  extending  lines  to  farms 
and  nonfarras  will  be  practically  over  In 
1948" 

And  there  are  other  statements  Just  as 
shortsighted 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  power  companies 
and  some  of  their  leaders  have  been  ready 
to  celebrate  the  near  completion  of  rtiral 
electrification  for  a  good  many  years  longer 
than  most  farms  have  had  electricity.  Even 
yet,  any  such  celebration  is  a  phony  and 
a  fake. 

Or,  In  the  words  of  President  Truman,  it 
Ls  a  publicity  stunt.  The  President  also  said. 
"No  doubt  some  people  can  be  led  by  de- 
ception to  believe  that  the  rural -electrifica- 
tion job  is  now  completed.  However.  I  can- 
not believe  that  very  many  will  be  fooled— 
certainly  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural 
families  who  are  still  waiting  for  the  bless- 
ings of  electric  light  and  power  will  not 
be/' 

President  Truman  also  pointed  out  that 
•we  must  be  sure  that  our  farms  are  In  a 
position  to  use  the  production  efficiencies 
and  labor  savings  of  electric  power.  This 
Is  particularly  true  now  when  we  need  to 
make  our  manpower  as  productive  as  pos- 
sible and  when  food  may  become  a  most 
critical  factor  In  oui  struggle  against  the 
evil  forces  of  world  communism." 

The  job  the  President  is  talking  about 
takes  power  on  the  farm  as  well  as  In  the 
factory.  Obviously,  connecting  farms  to  high 
lines  Ls  not  the  whole  Job.  Demand  for 
power  increases  and  has  to  be  supplied.  The 
rural  electrification  Job  wUl  not  be  finished 
H'hen  every  farm  Is  hooked  up  any  more 
than  the  Job  of  building  houses  can  be  fin- 
ished. If  we  understand  the  growing  need 
for  power,  we  see  clearly  what  the  power 
Industry  has  In  mind  In  wanting  to  give  a 
final  eulogy  to  rural  electrification.  It  wants 
to  keep  anv  other  Flambeau  dams  from  hap- 
pening. It  is  part  of  the  long-time  oppo- 
sition you  and  other  co-op  people  have  faced 
in  getting  your  own  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities. 

Flambeau  is  Just  a  chapter  in  a  long  story. 
You  well  remember  how  your  directors  have 
had  to  fight  for  this  dam  through  public 
hearings,  the  State  legislature,  the  Busk 
County  Board,  the  legislature  again.  Wash- 
ington, the  Public  Service  CommisBlon,  the 
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Conservation  Commission,  and  finally  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  You  Icnow  that 
a  large  part  of  the  opposition  certainly  the 
most  strenuous  part  of  It,  came  from  the 
very  same  power  Industry  that  could  not  or 
would  not  sell  you  electricity  at  a  price 
that  you  coul  j.  pay.  Here  they  trlud  to  keep 
you  from  generating  it  yourself. 

Finally  Dairyland  won.  In  M:»rch  1949, 
the  construction  work  began.  Totlay  we  are 
here  to  dedicate  this  plant.  It  is  finished 
and  even  as  we  meet  here,  It  is  turning  out 
the  power  that  you  need  at  a  price  you  ':an 

pay- 
Today  the  total  generating  capacity  of 
Dairyland  Is  more  than  125,000  kilowatts:  you 
have  more  than  1,700  miles  of  high  voltage 
transmission  lines,  delivering  thl.s  power  to 
your  members.  Your  Interconnections  are 
planned  so  that  almost  every  point  In  your 
system  can  be  served  by  alternate,  emergency 
power  sources  if  some  generating  plant 
should  have  trouble. 

I  congratulate  you  members  of  Dairyland, 
you  people  who  own  It,  when  li  serves.  I 
congratulate  your  board  of  directors,  your 
manager,  and  your  president.  I  imagine  that 
20  years  ago  not  one  of  you  ever  d  -eamed  you 
would  be  In  the  electrlc-powenbuslness;  some 
of  you  didn't  even  have  a  rea»nable  hope  of 
elecflclty  on  your  farms.  Yet  today  this 
project  Is  finished  and  at  work,  and  other 
projects  are  coming  along  at  a  great  rate. 

I  am  sure  you  know  your  direc  ors  are  not 
stopping,  nor  even  slowing  do»  n  in  their 
forward  planning.  They  have  already  drawn 
up  a  timetable  as  far  ahead  as.  1960,  and 
some  of  them  are  thinking  ah«>ad  to  the  days 
a  generation  from  now  when  little  folks  wh'b 
are  babes  In  arms  today  will  be  the  grown- 
ups, out  In  the  early  morning  doing  the  milk- 
ing, and  making  coffee  on  the  electric  range, 
and  running  Dairyland. 

That  Is  an  attractive  future,  but  it  is  not 
going  to  be  easy. 

For  one  thing,  those  who  oppose  you  will 
try  to  find  more  effective  ways  to  work 
through  the  Congress.  You  know,  as  I  do, 
that  the  lending  authority  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  derives  from 
the  Congress.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  Con- 
gress had  Its  hand  on  the  mf.ster  switch 
that  controls  all  the  additional  electricity 
you  win  want  to  use  next  year  and  the  years 
after.  You  will  need  to  make  sure  the  master 
switch  Is  In  the  hands  of  people  who  believe 
in  the  American  future  and  who  face  the 
future  with  courage  rather  than  timidity. 

Upon  the  Congress  also  depends  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  taxation  fair  to  ;ocperatives. 
So  far.  the  organization  bearing  the  euphe- 
mistic name  of  National  Tax  Eciuality  Asso- 
ciation has  spent  a  lot  of  mouey  but  has  not 
persuaded  the  Congress  to  tax  cooperatives 
out  of  business.  This  does  not  mean  NTEA 
will  quit  trying.  It  will  not  be  :ontent  with 
anythmg  less  than  a  tax  program  that  com- 
pletely disregards  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  cooperative  business.  NTEA 
wants  the  Government  and  everybody  else 
to  think  of  a  cooperative  as  Just  a  corpora- 
tion, which  is  very  much  like  putting  all  the 
cows  and  horses  of  the  country  together  and 
calling  them  all  cows.  You  will  not  dare  to 
relax  your  vigilance  against  ui.fair  taxes  or 
even  death   taxes  on   your  coc  peratives. 

Nor  can  you  assume  that  it  will  become 
easier  in  the  futtire  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands for  power. 

As  long  as  power  companies  whose  mala 
Job  is  not  to  make  kilowatts  but  to  make 
dividends,  believe  they  see  in  you  a  threat 
to  their  future  business,  they  will  continue 
trying  to  obstruct  you.  The:;-  will  try  to 
make  It  impossible  for  you  to  i^nerate  your 
own  power.  They  will  try  to  c;>nfufie  things 
by  talking  about  .-oclallsm.  Incidentally,  X 
want  to  aA:  Do  you  think  you  are  socialistic 
because  you  do  for  yourself  what  somebody 
else  wouldn't  do  for  you? 


The  commercial  power  companies  bad 
their  chance  and  partly  lost  It.  but  I  believe 
their  chance  is  not  entirely  lost.  There  are 
three-quarters  of  a  million  farms  still  with- 
out service,  ard  farms  already  connected  are 
using  more  and  more  power.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  continues  to  be  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  power  industry  to  render  a 
real  public  service. 

If  I  were  a  New  York  City  public  relations 
firm  I  would  think  abcut  that  for  a  while, 
before  I  cooked  up  a  so-called  Rural  Klec- 
trificatKm  Week  to  celebrate  the  near-com- 
pletion of  rural  electrification. 

It  Is  the  fundamental  Interest  of  all  of  us 
to  help  In  every  way  to  strengthen  this  Na- 
tion. We  are  mobilizing  the  strength  of  the 
Nation  in  support  of  our  freedom,  which  re- 
quires that  we  lend  our  strength  to  freedom 
everywhere.  How  long  we  shall  need  to  re- 
main mobilized.  I  can  not  say.  but  I  am  not 
ready  to  believe  that  the  plans  for  world 
conquest  the  Conununists  have  openly  an- 
nounced for  so  long,  have  been  abandoned. 

It  is  In  the  Interest  of  all  of  us  to  support 
the  mobilized  strength  of  the  United  SUtes 
until  such  time  as  freemen  can  safely  lay 
down  their  arms  and  enjoy  the  freedom  they 
have  defended.  You  can  do  that  by  keeping 
such  tilings  as  -your  own  Dairyland  Power 
Cooperative  strong,  and  on  a  sound  business 
basis.  You  can  strengthen  the  Nation  by 
farming  well,  as  you  already  do.  Agricul- 
ture's strength  is  absolutely  vital  to  our 
country,  and  you  are  part  of  that  agrlcul- 
ttire. 

I  take  pleasiire  in  sharing  your  dedication 
of  this  station.  As  it  confines  and  puts  to 
human  use.  In  regulation  of  stream  flow,  in 
beauty,  and  In  electric  power  tbe  waters  of 
this  picturesque  Flambeau  River,  it  is  the 
material  embodiment  of  the  firm  purpose  of 
free  men.  For  so  long  as  It  shall  stand,  for 
so  long  as  these  waters  shall  fiow.  may  It  be 
a  monument  to  your  cooperative  effort,  the 
common  strength  of  freemen. 


Release  of  Inacdre  Reiemtts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  very 
vocal  in  connection  with  the  confused 
Reserve  program.  To  date  most  of  our 
suggestions  and  ideas  have  been  b>T>assed 
in  the  Defense  Department. 

Lasn  week  I  talked  with  Mrs.  Anna 
Rosenberg,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, regarding  a  system  to  release  re- 
servists. After  talking  with  her  I  am 
convinced  that  the  inactive  reservists 
involui-tarily  recalled  to  active  duty 
must  be  released  through  a  unified  sys- 
tem equitable  for  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  classified  I-A  who  could 
be  called  immediately.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  every  effort  possible  be  made 
to  release  the  inactive  reservists  and  i-e- 
place  them  with  men  who  have  not  pre- 
viously served. 

Although  the  system  I  propose  which 
was  introduced  today  and  printed  below 
may  not  be  the  most  perfect  release 
system,  I  sincerely  believe  it  is  a  step 
ia  the  right  directioa 
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I  trust  it  will  be  given  favorable  con- 
sideratkin  and  that  the  inactive  reserv- 
ists will  be  able  to  go  home  to  their 
families  In  the  near  future. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  relcAM  oX  certjiln 
mcmben  of  tb«  Inactive  uid  Volunteer 
Beaerre  aerrtng  on  active  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
Be  it  tnscte^.  etc.  That  (a)  eSecttve 
NoTemiMr  M.  1951.  each  member  of  the  ln~ 
acUve  or  VoTunteer  Reaerve  who  haa  been 
or  shall  be  tnvoluntartlT  ordered  to  active 
duty  with  the  Armed  Foroee  of  the  United 
State*,  ■ball,  unleea  aooner  r^eased  under 
re«:uUtton«  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  miiitary  department  ooncemed.  be  re- 
leaaed  firaoi  active  duty  when  he  has  been 
credited  with  SO  potnu  as  provided  In  sub- 
»f^<,tiAq  (b)  tf  be  makes  application  for  re- 
lease to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  branch  of  serv- 
ice  In  irtilch  be  is  serving.  Any  member  re- 
leased pursmct  to  the  preceding  sentence 
■ball  not  ttisreafter  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  periods  in  excess  of  30  days  without  his 
consent  ezeept  In  time  erf  war  or  national 
emcrgeDcy  bsreafter  declared  by  Congress. 

(b)  Baeb  such  member  shall  be  credited 
wltb  one  point  for  each  n>onth  be  shall  have 
actlwly  ssrvwd  with  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  tbe 
United  States  after  September  SO.  194C.  and 
■ball  be  credited  with  10  points  for  (1)  his 
spouse,  tf  any.  (2)  each  at  bla  children,  if 
any,  and  (S)  each  of  bis  other  dependents, 
if  any. 

(c)  For  the  purjioses  of  this  act  (1)  the 
term  "children"  means  legitimate  and  11- 
legltiinate  cbUdreo.  legally  adopted  children. 
step  cblldzen.  fostsr  children,  and  any  other 
pcvsans  vbo  are  supported  in  good  faith  by 
■ueb  "f^ff*****  In  a  relationship  similar  to 
that  at  patent  and  child,  but  shall  not  in- 
clods  anj  parson  18  years  of  age  or  over 
unless  matti  parson  is  physically  or  mentally 
bandleappsd.  and  (3)  tbe  term  "dependent." 
when  used  wltb  respect  to  any  such  member. 
means  any  person  wbo  is  a  United  States 
dttaen  or  wbo  lives  In  the  United  States 
or  its  TsRltorles  or  posse ertonB,  and  whose 
support  Boeh  member  has  assiuned  in  good 
faltb.  but  such  term  shall  not  include  any 
person  M  yean  cX  age  or  over  unless  such 
person  ts  phyaleaUy  or  mentally  handicapped. 
In  tbe  nmiiWWrstlnn  of  a  dependency  claim, 
any  payniaiUa  or  aUowaacss  wblcb  are  pay- 
alile  \>j  the  United  Statea  to  tbe  dependents 
of  ""*— ^*«i'"  of  tbe  inactive  or  volunteer 
lusstie  aarvtac  on  active  duty  with  the 
AmMd  V«MS*  of  tbe  Unltsd  SUtss  shall  be 
taksn  Into  eosasklsratlon.  but  the  fact  that 
each  pajMSUts  or  aUowanoes  are  payable 
shall  not  be  dsesssd  eonciuslvely  to  remove 
ttas  gi'OMBds  for  tbe  dependency  claim. 


mad  tk«  AawticM  Press 


n:iZNBION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mil.  1HEO0ORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  tisosa  lauuro 

XH  TEE  BBf  ATS  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATIB 

Thmndmif,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.   GBSOV.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

I  oonaent  to  have  printed  In  the 

of  the  RxcoKA  an  address  de- 

bf  me  at  the  convention  of  the 

Associated    Press   News 

i  Association  and  the  New  Eng- 

JtMOdatkm  of  Circulation  Manag- 

m^MMmiastiey,  Maine,  on  September  8, 

^m  address  was  a  part  of  a  de- 

I  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 

Ml  on  the  subject.  Foreign 

•nd  the  American  Press, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
FoazicK  Relatioms  and  thz  AMrxiCAn  Pnc^s 

Iilr.  Chairman,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
tliat  I  was  very  pleased  to  get  the  invitatioa 
to  address  this  group.  I  was  alBO  pleased  to 
find  that  my  fellow  gpeaker  was  tin  be  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  the  State  of  Maine. 
Now  Senator  Brkwster  and  myself  have  tiad 
occasion  to  disagree  as  to  what  America  s  for- 
eign policy  ought  to  be.  I  won  t  deny  that. 
But  franltly,  I  can  think  of  no  vine  in  'he 
Senate  with  whom  I  have  found  di.sagree- 
ment  more  stimulating. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  take  a  po&itlon  today 
which  may  well  find  sometiiinK  less  than 
favor  In  the  eyes  of  tlie  senior  Senator  fn)tn 
Maine. 

I  am  told  that  the  great  majority  uf  y<ju 
are  editors  of  New  England  papers  served 
by  the  Associated  Press  Others  are  on  the 
staffs  of  the  varioua  Associated  Press  bureaus 
In  this  area. 

Ill  short,  all  of  you  are  direct  participants 
in  the  molding  o.'  public  opinion. 

Such  is  your  role  whether  or  not  you  de- 
sire it.  And  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
you  by  virtue  of  that  role  are  indeed  con- 
siderable. 

In  a  democracy  where  the  people  decide 
who  shall  be  the  wlelders  of  governmental 
power,  the  press  is  among  the  foremost  chnn- 
uels  through  which  the  average  ciilzeu  gets 
the  evidence  upon  which  to  base  that  deci- 
sion. In  today's  danger-fraught  world,  the 
nafure  of  that  decision  Is  more  Intimately 
related  to  America's  survival  than  ever 
before. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that 
what  appears  in  the  news  columns  and  on 
the  editorial  pages  of  our  newspapers  has 
a  vital  bearing  upon  the  policies  adopted  by 
our  Government.  Colonel  McCormick  may 
have  hia  doubts  about  that.  But  then  there 
are  some  Americans  who  read  papers  other 
than  the  Chicago  Tribune  They  may  well 
read  your  papers  in  preference.  The  papers 
of  one  of  our  largest  national  chains  carry 
the  credo — and  I  quote — "Give  light  and  t.'-.e 
people  will  And  their  own  way  ' 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  that  credo.  But  I 
am  equally  firm  in  my  conviction  that  the 
type  of  light  shed  is  a  factor  at  no  mean 
concern  In  the  crystallization  of  that  In- 
tangible scnnethlng  we  call  public  opinion. 

With  your  indulgence,  I  am  going  tr  try 
to  do  a  little  light-shedding  of  my  own  I 
would  like  to  demonstrate  that  the  foreign 
policy  this  Nation  is  currently  pursiilng  is 
a  thoroughly  realistic  one  I  would  like  to 
demonstrate  that  that  policy  represents  our 
surest  hope  for  peace  and  survival 

No  American  in  his  right  mind  will  deny 
that  Soviet  totalitarianism  is  bent  u!>in 
world  conquest.  That  is  implicit  in  Marxist- 
Leninist  dogma.  And  Stalin,  for  all  of  hL't 
references  to  the  coexistence  of  capltaltsm 
and  communism,  hris  not  departed  from  thit 
dogma. 

The  Kremlin  Is  no  respecter  of  morality 
The  end  Justifies  the  means  and  that  runs 
the  gamut   all   the   way   from   lying   propa- 
ganda   to   subversion    and    outright    aggre'^- 
sion. 

Are  there  any  among  us  so  naive  hs  to 
question  the  premise  that  Mosccw  Ls  >nit 
to  conquer  the  world  for  communism''  The 
attempted  subversion  of  Oreece,  the  Berlin 
blocicade.  the  Korean  aggression,  were  not 
all  of  these  but  threads  in  the  gigmtic  So- 
vtet  web? 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  the  Kremlins 
actt'vlties  since  World  War  lis  end  have 
taught  \u  It  ia  that  strength  Is  neces.^ary 
for  the  free  world's  salvation.  Furthermore. 
tbe  only  strength  which  will  deter  Soviet 
aggression  today  is  the  imlted  strength  of 
all  the  free  peoples. 

The  ba/ilc  premise  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy,  therefore.  Is  and  must  continue  to  be- 
America  cannot  go  It  alone. 


Our  fate  Is  Inextricably  bound  up  w  th  that 
cf  the  entire  free  world.  An  Hntl-Commu- 
nist  Western  Europe,  a  stable  Near  Eist,  and 
an  e<-  )n(jmica!ly  developed  southeast  Asia  are 
as  esisential  to  American  security  as  our 
.■stockpile  of  atomic  weapons.  America  s  de- 
fPHises  cannot  stop  at  her  coast  lines. 

Many  of  you  will  undoubtedly  re:all  the 
statement  Gen.  I>uuglas  MacArthur  made  on 
tins  very  p<nnt  when  he  appeared  before  the 
ji  uit  Senate  committee  Investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  dismissal — a  si  itement 
which  was  widely  commented  on  by  many 
of  your  papers. 

In  reply  to  one  of  my  questions  as  to  his 
p.jllcy  in  Asia  he  said  "My  hope  would  be. 
'  t  course,  that  the  United  Nations  would 
see  the  wlsd(;m  and  utility  of  that  course. 
hut  If  they  did  not,  I  still  believe  that  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  being  the  pre- 
ci'-mlnant  one  In  Korea,  would  require  our 
action." 

I  aj»ked:    "Alone?" 

He  replied  "Alone  If  necessary.  If  the 
fthcr  nations  of  the  world  haven't  got  enough 
sense  to  s.'C  where  appeasement  leads  alter 
tlie  appeasement  which  let  to  the  Second 
W  jrld  War  In  Europe,  If  they  can't  see  ex- 
actly the  road  that  they  are  following  in 
Asia,  why  then  we  had  better  protect  our- 
fcclves  and  go  It  alone.  " 

Y.jU  will  recall  that  the  general  received 
an  exiellent  press  as  the  result  of  that  state- 
in  e  n  t , 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  the 
I'.ackneycd  charge  that  we  are  pursuing  a 
policy  of  appeasement  in  Asia  other  than 
to  state  that  our  policy  there  is  anything 
bu":    appea.sement. 

I  simply  invite  your  attention  to  Mac- 
Ar'hur's  basic  premise — that  this  Nation  can 
<iff'.jrd  to  go  it  alone. 

When  the  general  was  asked  whether  or  not 
lie  thovight  that  his  "Asia  first  "  approach 
nu^ht  weaken  our  ever-all  global  position. 
he  replied,  that  global  p)ollcy  was  not  his 
concern. 

When  those  of  my  .sadly  misled  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  who  take  an  Isolationist  or 
jieml-lsolationlst  position  are  asked  why  they 
oppose  our  European-aid  program,  they 
either  respond  with  the  MacArthur  line  or 
complain  that  the  Europeans  are  doing  vir- 
tually nothing  to  help  themselves. 

I  think  that  the  sooner  we  expose  these 
and  other  alleged  Justifications  for  destroy- 
ing the  free  world's  unity  for  what  they 
reallv  are.  the  better  off  all  of  us  will  be 

Let  .s  look  at  the  facts — not  at  the  fancies. 

The  first  p<')int  that  needs  to  be  made  is 
that  America  Is  anything  but  self -sufficient. 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit  would  he 
ciphers  on  the  Industrial  map  If  we  were 
suddenly  cut  off  from  foreign  raw  material 
Si  urccs. 

Steel  Is  the  bellwether  of  any  Industrial 
r  nil  rny  Of  the  13  pounds  of  manganese 
Th.it  eo  into  ever}-  ton  of  American  steel. 
Ir&E  than  half  a  pound  Is  produced  at  home. 

Of  the  15  basic  metals,  America  has  only 
P  In  any  quantity.  We  must  Import  all  cf 
t!ie  others 

We  import  all  of  our  tin,  natural  rubber, 
and  C'  rda^e  flfrers.  A  third  of  our  lead. 
three-quarters  of  our  tungsten,  and  more 
than  a  qu.irter  of  our  copper  come  from 
abroad 

Truly,  we  .irc  not  the  self-sufficient  Nation 
so  many  of  our  iscjlutloulsts  make  us  out  to 
be  The  -iinews  of  our  current  great  na- 
tional defense  effort  are  anything  but  en- 
tirely home-i,ro'.vn. 

IiKLsmuch  as  Europe  is  the  area  to  which 
'hi>  ve;  whelming  bulk  of  ovir  foreign  aid 
h<i.>  gone  to  date,  we  ought  to  take  a  close 
l(X)k  at  what  Western  Europe  really  means 
to  us. 

It  should  be  common  Icnowledge  for  any 
alert  hlKh-schooI  boy  that  this  country  can- 
not do  without  Western  Europe. 

A  We."? tern  Europe  in  Soviet  hands  would 
sc'.^  .'.;.!  r;ca  and  her  few  remaining  allies 
outnumbered,  outgunned,  and  outproduced. 
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Western  Europe's  more  than  275.000,000 
people  are  among  the  most  highly  skilled 
and  productive  In  the  world.  Her  steel,  coal. 
and  electric-power  production  normally  sur- 
passes that  of  the  entire  Soviet  bloc. 

Western  Europe's  civilization — the  cradle 
of  our  own  in  many  ways — is  no  mean  bar- 
rier to  Soviet  expansionism.  But  if  we 
allow  our  domestic  penny  pinchers  to  douse 
the  light  of  freedom  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  European  friends,  that  barrier  will 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

We  will  have  lost  Europe  by  default, 
in    terms   of   America's   security.    Western 
Europe's  strategic  significance  Is  second   to 
none. 

Of  what  earthly  good  are  air  power  and 
atomic  weapons  if  we  lark  the  bases  with 
which  to  use  tliem  most  effectively  in  our 
own  defense? 

Western  Europe  gives  us  ready  air  access 
to  the  heart  of  the  Soviet  power  potential. 
Our  own  continent  does  not. 

Do  we  prefer  to  fight  a  battle  for  survival 
amidst  our  own  ruins? 

A  strong,  stable  Western  Europe  repre- 
sents our  best  hope  for  prohibiting  that 
frightening  possibility. 

I  think  that  the  relationship  between  the 
free  nations  of  Europe  and  ourselves  was  put 
very  well  in  a  recent  report  issued  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  investigated  our  eco- 
nomic- and  military-assistance  progranis  for 
Western  Europe,  I  might  add  that  Senator 
Brewster  and  I  were  members  of  that  sub- 
ccmmittee.  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
The  report  reads — and  I  quote; 
"The  United  States  is  not  seeking  to  buUd 
strength  In  Western  Europe  in  order  to  pro- 
tect those  countries  from  aggression  any 
more  than  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
are  building  their  defenses  primarily  so  that 
they  can  help  protect  the  United  States. 
The  fact  is  that  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive self-interests  of  all  free  nations 
coincide." 

That,  I  repeat.  Is  from  a  report  issued  by  a 
subcommittee  of  which  both  Senator  Barw- 
STER  and  myself  were  members.  This  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  made  a  rather  unu- 
sual record  of  coming  back  from  a  hectic  trip 
all  good  friends  and  of  making  to  the  Senate 
a  unanimous  report. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  charj;e  that  the  West- 
ern Europeans  have  not  been  carrying  their 
share  of  the  defense  load.  Much  has  been 
made  of  this  issue. 

Shortly  before  setting  out  to  convince  New 
Englanders  that  their  choice  in  1952  lay  only 
between  Taft  and  chaos,  the  Senator  lam- 
basted the  Europeans  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

He  expressed  his  chagrin  that  only  1.3  per- 
cent of  Europe's  population  was  in  uniform 
while  our  own  percentage  was  2.3. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  the  Senator's 
percentages.  He  is  assuredly  an  astute 
mathematician. 

But  I  can  and  miost  question  what  appears 
to  be  the  basic  premise:  That  the  Euro- 
peans are  falling  down  on  the  Job. 

It  Is  true  that,  percentagewise,  the  West- 
ern Europeans  now  have  fewer  men  in  uni- 
form than  we  do.  But  It  is  also  true  that 
that  situation  will  very  shortly  be  remedied. 
General  Gruenther,  General  Eisenhower's 
deputy  In  the  North  AUanllc  Treaty  military 
organization,  has  testified  that — and  again 
I  quote — "the  European  effort  as  ctirrently 
projected  for  the  coming  year  Ls  roughly  at 
the  level  which  it  appears  to  be  in  tlie  United 
States  interest  to  propose." 

Furthermore,  there  are  some  very  excellent 
leasons  for  those  percentages  Senator  Brew- 
BTE*  is  so  fond  of. 

In  the  first  place,  Western  Europe  was  a 
thoroughly  devastated  area  only  fl  years  ago. 
It  was  she  that  felt  the  full  impact  of  war. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  Western  Europe  has 
yet  to  equal  our  own  efforts  in  terms  of  de- 


fense production  and  mobilization  of  trained 
manpower?  The  Western  European  coun- 
tries have  virtually  had  to  rebuild  their  econ- 
omies from  scratch. 

Secondly,  Western  Europe  suffers  from  pro- 
found equipment  shortages.  It  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  mobilize  additional  man- 
power until  that  equipment  need  is  met. 

Thirdly,  rapid  mobilisation  Imjxjsed  on  a 
shaky  domestic  economy  might  easily  throw 
Western  Europe  into  the  sort  of  economic 
tailspln  which  would  Invite  that  Communist 
EUbversion  which  can  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
free  world  as  outright  military  attack, 

A  fourth  point  is  that  European  armed 
manpower  figures  do  not  accurately  reflect 
the  extent  of  mobilization.  According  to  our 
own  officers  at  Elsenhower's  headquarters. 
Western  Europe  has  thousands  of  trained  re- 
serves above  and  beyond  those  men  actually 
mobilized:  but  they  have  not  these  uniforms, 
on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  per- 
centages quoted. 

These  reserves  have  not  been  mobilized 
primarily  lor  lack  of  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Taking  these  reserves  into  account. 
Western  Europe  "s  triined  manpxjwer  does 
equal  our  own. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  es- 
timates for  flscal  1952  show  that  15  percent 
of  America's  gross  national  product  Is  go- 
ing into  defense  budgets  while  in  Western 
Europe  the  percentage  is  only  8. 

But  Western  Eiirope  has  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  only  one-third  that  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  it  is  contributing  more  than 
one-half  as  large  a  proportion  of  its  output 
for  defense. 

The  Western  Europeans  are  carrying  a 
much  more  severe  tax  burden  than  we  are  in 
terms  of  that  burden's  impact  on  individual 
income. 

Figures,  my  friends,  can  lie.  They  lie 
when  not  used  in  their  proper  context.  But 
the  figures  on  Western  Europe — when  prop- 
erly used — show  that  ovir  allies  there  are 
truly  doing  their  share  to  keep  the  free  world 
united  and  strong. 

But  there  are  other  evidences  that  Ameri- 
can aid  to  Europe  has  reaped  concrete  re- 
sults. We  find  them  in  Europe's  indtistrial 
production:  in  the  decline  of  Communist  in- 
fluence: in  Joint  efforts  to  solve  the  more 
pressing  economic  problems. 

Industrial  production  in  the  Marshall  plan 
countries  is  up  44  percent  over  what  It  was 
in  1938.     A  truly  arftazlng  feat. 

Agricultural  production  is  up  9  percent 
above  prewar.  The  notorious  dollar  gap 
which  has  been  plaguing  virtually  every 
European  nation  was  cut  to  SI, 000,000.000 
in  1950. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  free 
Europe  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  !t  can  be 
said  that  its  economy  is  fully  stabilized. 
Western  Europe's  standard  of  living  is,  at 
best,  considerably  below  ours. 

But  American  aid  has  helped  the  Western 
Europeans    to    help    themselves.     American 
aid  has  ^iven  the  Europeans  the  tools  with 
which  to  build  an  economy  sufficiently  strong  . 
to  withstand  Communist  subversion. 

In  the  political  arena,  the  story  is  much 
the  same.  In  every  Western  European  coun- 
try. Communist  Party  membership  has 
dropped  considerably  since  1946. 

The  membership  decline  for  tbe  Marshall 
plan  countries  has  been  a  full  30  perceat 
between  1946  and  1950.  In  countries  Uke 
Britain,  Belgium.  Norway,  and  Ltixemburg. 
the  drop  has  been  63  percent  or  more.  Even 
in  France  and  Italy— where  Western  Etirope's 
largest  Communist  Parties  hold  forth— the 
drop  has  been  some  30  percent. 

In  every  Western  European  country  wltb 
the  exception  of  Italy,  Communist  voting 
strength  has  shown  an  obvious  decline  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  In  Prance  the 
Communists  lost  some  80  seats  in  the 
Assemtjiy  in  tlM  nuMt  recent  elections.    In 


Britain,  all  Communist  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  defeated  in  the  1950  balloting. 

In  terms  of  Joint  cooperative  action  In  the 
economic  sphere,  the  Western  European 
countries  have  shown  themselves  ready  and 
willing  to  solve  their  common  problems  In 
the  Interect.B  of  a  united  front  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

A  European  Payments  Union  has  been  set 
up  to  facilitate  intra-European  trade.  The 
Union  operates  by  making  it  possible  for  cur- 
rencies to  flow  where  they  are  needed  when 
they  are  needed. 

The  Schuman  plan  is  well  on  Its  way 
toward  Implementation.  When  placed  in 
operation,  it  will  guarantee  a  single  market 
for  iron,  steel,  and  coal.  It  will  thus  add 
considerably  to  Eiu-opean  unity  at  a  time 
when  such  unity  is  the  essence  of  self- 
preservation. 

Most  Marshall  plan  countries  have  al- 
ready entered  Into  agreements  with  each 
other  whereby  customs  duties  have  been 
dropped  on  an  important  segment  of  their 
exports  to  each  other.  This,  in  itself,  is 
doing  much  for  the  economic  health  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

Economically,  politically,  and  strategi- 
cally, free  Europe  has  Indeed  gone  far  to 
meet  the  threat  of  communism  and  to  build 
a  better  life  for  its  people.  These  two  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  segregated  In  Europe  any 
more  than  they  can  be  segregated  anywhere 
else  in  the  world. 

We  have  General  Eisenhower's  word  that 
what  we  have  given  Europe  we  have  not 
given  In  vain.  We  liave  his  word  to  the  ef- 
fect that  democratic  Europe's  morale  is  the 
morale  of  a  people  willing  to  defend  its 
way  of  life  against  assatilt,  whether  from 
without  or  within. 

American  aid— the  prod'ict  of  a  sound 
foreign  policy — has  done  much  to  build 
America's  security  even  as  It  has  contributed 
to  the  vmlty  and  seciu-lty  of  the  entire  free 
world. 
But  so  terribly  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  can  and  will  be  done  as  long  as  we 
remember  that  our  own  security  rests  upon 
the  unity  and  strength  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

No  one  has  stated  that  principle  more 
clearly  than  Mrs.  MASCJUirr  CiUSE  SuriH,  the 
Jimlor  Senator  from  Maine.  Mrs.  SicrrH 
has  said — and  I  quote; 

"We  should  give  the  greatest  reassurance 
that  we  can  to  our  present  allies.  We  should 
reassure  their  protection  with  a  protective 
wall  behind  which  they  can  rally  their  forces, 
rebuild  their  morale,  and  reconstruct  their 
governments.  We  Rhould  convince  all  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  Is  a  reliable 
and  desirable  partner  in  alliances." 

Mrs.  Smith's  thesis  is  the  thesis  upon 
which  our  current  foreign  policy  Is  based. 
It  is  the  thesis  that  America  must  continue 
to  accept  If  our  democracy  Is  to  survive. 

America  ought  not  to  go  It  alone.  It  Is  my 
sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  America  will 
never  be  forced  to  try  to  go  It  alote. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or   SOtTTH    CAaOLIWA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaiiiinous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "If  Slae  of 
Conflict  Is  To  Dictate  Use  of  Weapoas, 
the  United  States  mvitci  Defeat."  wblcti 
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a)  on  the  subject.  Foreign 
And  the  American  Preaa. 


inc  uaj»ic  prrraiBe  ot  inia  nation  a  loreign 
policy,  therefore,  is  and  must  continue  lo  be: 
America  cannot  go  It  alone. 


A  wprtcrn  Europe  In  Soviet  hands  wovld 
PC-  Am  :;ca  and  her  few  remaining  allies 
cuummbered.  outKunned.  and  outoroduced- 
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appeared  In  the  IiMlependent.  published 
at  Anderson,  a  C  on  September  11. 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  foUows: 
Ir  Stat  or  CosirucT  Is  To  Dicr*TE  Use  or 

WKATom.  TH«  UjrmD  Srirta  Inttto  Di- 

rSAT 

He  was  bean  twenty-odd  years  ago  in  » 
small  city.  Hi*  father  made  a  living  vage. 
his  motius  was  a  Ctirlatlan  vom&n  active  In 
the  affair*  of  her  church  and  neighbor- 
hood. He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an 
average  education  In  the  public  schocls. 
althougli  tlw  times  were  confused  and  the 
future  threatening.  His  parents  had  high 
bopee  for  him.  His  father  hoped  he  would 
"have  It  better  than  I  did."  He  was  an 
averse,    decent,   healthy    American    youth. 

But  the  world  did  Intrude  with  Ita  evila 
and  be  bit  the  transmlslon  line  to  a  place 
called  Korea.  He  survived  the  rigors  of 
spring,  and  be  rejoiced  with  his  compan- 
tona  when  the  so-called  cease-fire  talks  be- 
gan more  than  2  months  ago.  He  might  get 
to  go  home. 

Hla  hope*  fadtd  as  the  UQts  dragged  out. 
AU  along  he  had  been  puzzled,  because  he 
wae  an  Intelligent  l>oy,  by  the  absence  of 
the  ftipoireapons  bis  Nation  was  supposed 
to  have  developed.  He  vras  angered  by  fail- 
ure o£  pcdicy  makers  to  save  lives  by  using 
the  most  devastating  weapons  in  the  Ameri- 
can arsenal  against  an  enemy  which  out- 
numbered him  day  after  day. 

The  war  In  Korea  was  termed  by  the 
high  braes  and  the  diplomats  as  a  "locallxed" 
war.  They  said  that  to  keep  It  from  spread- 
ing they  had  to  pull  their  punches,  to  re- 
strict the  area  In  which  he  and  his  com- 
p«n^/«M  oould  hit  the  enemy. 

Be  remembered  bow  a  vastly  more  wide- 
spread war  had  been  ended  In  a  matter 
of  days  whan  the  first  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped  upon  the  enemy  tn  Japan. 

Be  recalled  reading  that  the  dropping 
of  the  bomb  enabled  the  saving  upward  of 
1.000.000  Amerlean  Uvee  that  would  have 
been  expended  In  the  storming  of  tiie  ahores 
ctf  Japan. 

Tlicn  a  tew  days  ago  President  Truman 
made  a  pdltleal  speech  In  San  Francisco  In 
which  he  revealed  that  the  United  States 
had  developed  weapons  even  more  terrible 
than  the  bonib.  The  President  said  the  new 
weapon*  «Mre  "fantasUc." 

L«Bt  aee>.  In  the  night,  the  Reds  decided 
they  BantBd  the  hill  upon  which  his  com- 
paay  aMliitatxicd  outposts.  The  hill  had 
been  won  at  the  price  of  scores  of  new 
pa^ea.  TlMre  was  a  brief,  bitter  battle  for 
tha  hill.  Ba  was  driven  o3.  along  with  bla 
fTrffif^****""  Mext  day  they  went  back, 
under  coeer  of  artillery  and  aviation.  He 
«••  klUad  and  his  niune  sdded  to  the  length- 
enl^  list  ot  those  who  have  died  In  this 
■aoealiMd"  war. 

Already  the  question  Is  being  raised  In 
Waahington  as  to  why  these  "fantastic" 
new  waepons  are  not  being  used  In  Korea 
to  baatan  the  end  of  that  war  and  to  save 
Amerlean  lives. 

Senator  Johivsoiv  of  Colorado  wants  to 
know  arliy  men  are  being  forced  to  fight 
with  bayonets  while  national  leaders  brag 
of  poaeMMon  of  Buck  Rogers  equipment. 
lk*  ■wtot  BUMian  strategy  seems  to  be 
tba  eraaUcm  <tf  numbers  of  "small"  wars 
IB  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reason  is 
•Imt:  tattlag  to  match  the  United  States  in 
they  wlU  fight  the  kind  of 
these  wUl  not  be  used — until 
as  the  Reds  have  the  same  or 
In  new  weapona 
D«w  weapons  are  doing  no 
aa  a  policy  allows  the  alae  «jI  a 
I  la  ttctate  the  u«e  uf  weapons. 


Large  war  or  small,  the  United  States 
shoxild  serve  notice  that  In  the  future  every- 
thing in  the  arsenal  will  be  thrown  at  the 
enemy.  It  is  nothing  short  of  criminal 
folly  to  permit  the  continued  killing  ■  f 
Anoerlcan  men  when  the  Nation  has 
bought  and  paid  for  means  to  stop  their 
slaughter. 


lovestigatioii  of  OPS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

or  cKio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRE?E>rr.^TnTS 

Thursday.  September  12,  1951 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  asking  for  a 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  per- 
sonnel and  positions  tn  the  OEce  of  Price 
Stabilization  in  order  to  determine,  first, 
whether  such  personnel  are  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  positions  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed  and 
second,  to  what  extent  there  have  been 
created  in  the  Office  ot  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion positions  which  are  unneceiisary  to 
the  proper  performance  of  the  functions 
of  such  office. 

During  the  recent  recess  I  had  occasion 
to  attend  a  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Cleveland  office  of  OPS  The  purpo.se 
of  the  hearing  was  supposedly  to  discover 
whether  a  small  butcher  was  violating 
OPS  regulations.  However,  the  true  facts 
of  the  situation  are  that  this  small  meat 
dealer  was  being  harassed  m  an  effort  to 
uncover  information  on  the  Wayne 
Packing  Co.,  Inc..  a  slaughterer  who  the 
OPS  had  refused  a  permit  to  operate  It 
was  disheartening  to  witness  hiiihly  paid 
special  agents  of  the  OPS  pick  on  a  little 
businessman  just  because  he  had  sold 
beef  under  the  ceiling  price  without  hav- 
ing the  price  posted  on  the  beef. 

Printed  below  is  the  exact  subpena  is- 
sued in  the  case.  Similar  .'^ubpena.a  .vere 
issued  to  34  other  small  butchers. 

Price  control  Is  one  thins;  and  busi- 
ness control  is  another.  In  my  opinion. 
the  OPS  operation  is  directed  pnmar.ly 
at  controlling  business. 

I  am  aware  that  most  bureaucrats  iiad 
found  a  roosting  place  prior  to  the  start 
of  OPS.  Then  when  OPS  came  into 
being  those  that  were  left  ovpr  were  ap- 
pwo-ently  dumped  on  poor  Mike  DiSalle. 

Judging  from  recent  pre.ss  releases 
frtwa  the  OPS  office,  they  based  their 
success  on  the  number  of  people  they 
are  able  to  keep  on  the  payroll.  If  the 
investigators  who  conducted  the  hear- 
ings in  Akron  last  week  are  typical,  and 
I  have  evCTy  reason  to  believe  they  are. 
I  am  certain  this  Congress  will  see  the 
fallacy  of  continuing  the  OPS  in  its 
present  foitn. 

Speaking  as  a  smaU-business  man.  and 
ooe  who  is  familiar  with  sound  business 
principles  and  ethics.  I  would  appreciate 
the  opportmiity  of  assisting  In  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  OPS. 


Unitfi)  Statis  or  Amexica.  Economic  Stabi- 
I  CATION    AcENCT.  OrncK  OF   Psici   Stabi- 

LI7ATIO.V 

StTBPINA     0UC18     TBCTTM 

T  :.  n.il  Kapuslnslcl.  doing  business  as 
E  ic.h-el  Market,  544  East  Buchtel  Avenue, 
Akr-yn.  Ohio 

You  arp  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  Nfuninpal  Building,  at  room  102.  166 
South  Hi?h  Street.  In  the  city  of  Akron. 
State  of  Ohio,  n  the  fifth  day  of  September 
1951.  at  1  .  45  p  m  .  tu  give  testimony  con- 
cerning postlns;  of  selling  prices  on  merits. 
aeUlng  prices  '>n  meat,  and  the  display  of 
meat  producw  In  your  store  and  to  bring 
with  you  and  produce  for  inspection  at  said 
time  ar.d  place,  the  following  bo<:ks.  records, 
and  dcouments:  all  purchase  invoices  and 
statements,  and  daybo<')!cs  or  ledgers.  Into 
which  such  pur'-ha.^f'  Invoices  or  statemen.-s 
are  entered    fmm  .April  1,  1951,  to  date 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  underslened.  an 
officer  designated  by  the  Director  of  Price 
Stabilization.  ha.s  hereunto  set  his  hand  tnis 
29lh  day  of  .•\ugust  1951,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(REIGHTON    E.    MiLLEK. 

Distri'^t  Enforcement  Director.  Offire 
ot  P'.'-e  Stabilization,  Cleveland, 
Oh'  > 


Problem  of  Allied-Iron  Cartain  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  K£M 

OF  MISBOtnU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATS-3 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
tii.ed  Trade  Dilemma,"  by  Ludwell 
Dennv.  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  Ne\»*s  August  30,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordored  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foIIc'As: 

Traos  Dilxjisca 
(By  Ludwell  Denny) 

The  problem  of  Allled-lron  curtain  tride 
':  1.S  not  be*":'.  .  naiiged.  much  less  solved,  by 
i   jjsflge  nf  the  Battle  bill 

It  remains  a  strain  on  Allied  relations  and 
a  domestic  political  Issue  in  the  United 
States  Unles.H  Washln«?ton  obtains  tighter 
A. .■••<:  r''<'r!c*i''ns  on  shipments  to  Russia 
v:  '1  '..IP  -^arenite  states,  the  Is.sue  can  erow 
•..:.M!  it  *:^cit.'  the  mutual  serurlty  program. 

1:  - r.f  -:ruatlon  Is  allowed  to  drift  it  is 
r.'v  H  '■i'!e^!lon  of  time  until  American  pub- 
lic r-.n:  n  w.il  force  Cnntfress  to  ban.  with- 
'■.'  <:..-r-'  •:  :i  .tH  .A.^iifrican  aid  to  any  roun- 
trv  exfxirtlni?  to  Red  countries  anything 
•A-h!rh  :r.ay  ^  UJ^f'd  in  manufacturing  war 
n:  reri.i.s— and  that  covers  almost  every- 
'hiiii:  Rather  than  submit  to  such  a  dras- 
tic embarsfo  oiir  major  allies  would  sacrifice 
Amer.'-an  aid  and  no  adequate  West  Euro- 
pean   rpHrmament   would   be  possible 

There  l.s  a  temptation  for  the  adrnlnlstra- 
'lun  and  the  Allied  governments  to  mlsun- 
(Jer>!tand  the  Senate  defeat  ol  the  Kem 
amendment  which  would  haVe  made  a 
sweeping  ban  mandatory.  The  Kem  type 
'.etcl'laMon  will  be  Introduced  aealn  and 
H»;i.!..  and  it*  defeat  will  depend  on  the 
Ea<!t-West  trade  record  Ln  the  interim. 

Pnrtt^an  propag&nda  on  both  sides  la  not 
tiie  i.;!.ly  rea.scn  for  general  confusion.  The 
Issue  IS  vastly  complicated  and  contradictory 
because  actually  it  Is  not  one  problem  but 
several,    and    because    Bolutiooe    vary    from 


yet  to  equal  our  own  efforts  in  terma  of  de-       Aaaembly  in  the  most  recent  elections,    in       tne  umwcu  ou»Ma  *«.«*- 
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country  to  country  and  from  one  period  to 

another. 

In    theory   there   la    no   argument   about 

shutting  off  strategic  or  war-usable  exports 
from  Allied  countries  to  Red  countries.  The 
disagreement  begins  when  you  define 
strategic  materials  and  enforce  the  ban 

There  la  a  case  like  Austria,  which  the 
United  States  is  keeping  alive  by  subsidies. 
It  is  Impossible  to  stop  Russia  from  getting 
war  materials  there,  because  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  country  U  under  Soviet 
military  occupation  and  the  majority  of  In- 
dustries and  materials  under  Soviet  control. 
The  country  as  an  economic  unit  cannot 
exist  without  a  constant  and  fairly  complete 
trade  flow  back  and  forth  between  Its  in- 
terdependent parts.  Abuses  are  hard  to 
prevent. 

Then  there  is  the  bulk  of  West  European 
exp<-irt.a  to  Red  countries  in  exchange  for 
ea-s-ern  grain,  meat,  timber,  and  coal.  Those 
essentials  must  come  from  Red  countries  or 
from  America.  Even  if  we  had  enough  to 
spare,  and  there  was  no  dollar  exchange 
problem,  there  are  not  enough  ships  avaU- 

able 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  Allies  should  not 
export  weapons  to  Red  countries;  but  what 
about  machinery  and  chemicals,  two  of  the 
biggest  export  Items?  When  are  machine 
tools  or  rubber  or  oU  war  materials,  and 
when  are  thev  not? 

About  10  percent  of  the  American  em- 
bargQ-Iist    Items   are    not    banned    by    other 

That  Is  the  point  at  which  tighter  Allied 
control  is  needed,  and  stricter  enforcement. 


Retirement  ef  Ge».  Gewf  e  C.  MarsbaiJ  a» 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Appointment 
of  Robert  A.  LoTctt 


of  Defenae  who  Is  better  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  outatandlng  ability.  That  was 
what  General  Marshall  and  the  President  were 
thinkiQg  about  when  they  called  Mr.  Lovett 
back  to  Washington  last  fail  and  persuaded 
this  No.  1  man  to  take  a  No.  2  Job  for  the 
time  being. 

One  of  the  things  that  hapr>ened  to  General 
Marshall — aa  it  must  to  all  men  who  serve  In 
high  places — was  that  this  past  tour  of  a 
return  to  duty  brought  out.  for  the  first  time 
in  his  career,  a  little  group  of  questioners  of 
his  good  faith  who  were  highly  critical,  in 
their  own  way,  of  the  man  selected  as  a 
target  for  their  attack.  It  is  a  measure  of 
his  own  stature  that  nothing  made  them  ap- 
pear quite  so  small  as  attacking  General 
Marshall. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BLAIR  MOODY 

OF   mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr  MOODY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Thou  Good  and  Faithful 
Servant.'  which  appeared  tn  the  Wash- 
ington Star  today,  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  American  and  his  distinguished 
successor.  Robert  A.  Lovett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Thoo  Good  and  FArrHTUi.  SBavAirr 

To  General  Marsralls  admirers,  and  he 
has  won  a  deep  and  abiding  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  the  news  of  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  Defense  la  good 
ne^s  For  he  has  been  called  on  to  do 
more  than  It  la  reasonable  totxpect  of  any 
mail.  Like  everything  else  he  was  ever  called 
on  to  do.  he  has  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  he  was 
plucked  out  of  retirement  and  put  in  charge, 
once  more,  of  rebuilding  the  Nation's  de- 
fenses. And  It  Is  well  that  he  leaves  office 
now  In  good  health,  consciotis  of  another 
task  discharged  with  honor  and  with  another 
fine  chapter  added  to  •  remerkahle  reotfd  of 
accomplishment. 

In  his  successor,  the  President  has  mede  • 
selection  that  was  plainly  in  the  c&rds  when 
he  perstnded  enoth«  vetermn.  Robert  A. 
Lovett.  to  return  to  OoTenuiient  sorriee  tn 
September  of  1960  as  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.   It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  Secretary 


A  10- Year  Tu  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  iLi  mois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFKESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  19S1 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing 10-year  tax  plan  by  Samuel  J. 
Poosaner  is  a  plan  based  upon  projecting 
our  national  budgetary  needs  and  our 
anticipated  national  income.  It  is  a 
plan  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  con- 
nection with  our  present  and  proposed 
confiscatory  Federal  tax  rates,  and  In 
connection  with  any  proposal  to  impose 
a  constitutional  limitation  upon  Federal 
tax  rates.  The  following  is  a  brief  ex- 
position of  the  Poosaner  proposal: 
TkN-YzAK  Tax  Plam 

A  plan  which  would  provide  a  financial 
blueprint  for  our  Federal  Government  for 
the  next  10  years.  Is  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  10- year  tax  plan  which  was  first 
proposed  by  Samuel  J.  Poosaner,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  tax  attorney,  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Tax  Lawyers  Ckjmmittee.  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on* Febru- 
ary 18.  1951,  seeks  to  lay  a  pattern  In  Federal 
tax  planning  and  to  chart  a  general  course 
In  national  fiscal  policies. 

Citing  the  fact  that  with  each  successive 
year  our  population  increases  and  so  does 
our  total  national  income,  making  more  tax 
dollars  available,  Mr.  Foosaner  urges  that 
"each  taiiable  year  should  be  subjected  to 
taxes  in  accordance  with  Its  ability  to  pay." 

TEN-TZAK  PLAN   OKSCaiBID 

The  essential  steps  which  would  be  en- 
tailed in  the  proposed  10- year  tax  program 
are  as  foUows: 

1.  Estimate  the  Federal  expenditures  for 
the  period  from  July  1.  1951,  to  June  30, 
19«1. 

2.  Estimate  the  prot>able  national  income 
for  the  same  period. 

3.  Squltahly  apportion  the  tax  load  over 
the  period  from  July  1.  1951.  to  June  30, 
1961. 

Within  the  purview  of  the  ahove  tax  plan, 
the  deficit  cf  1  year  would  be  c^aet  by 
the  surplus  revenue  collections  of  another. 

Here  is  how  the  plan  would  work.  As- 
sume, after  full  pruning  of  all  expeiue  items 
except  the  abeolute  essentials,  our  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  10-year  period  from 
July  1.  1951.  to  June  30.  1961.  wvn  estimated 
at  •600.000,000.000.  If  the  history  of  the 
last  10  yean  repeats  ttaell  the  oatkmal  in- 
come will  laareue  from  year  to  year,  wtth 
the  paeethle  csceptlon  of  small  drop-beck 
In  2  or  3  years.  Wtth  this  pattern  in  mind. 
let  tu  aasame  that  the  national  Income  is 


•360.000,000.000  for  the  fiacal  year  eodtof 
Jime  80.  19S2.  and  thereafter,  there  is  an 
average  Increase  of  tao.000.000.000  a  year  to 
1961.  Conjecturing  a  drc^-beck  of  •10.900.- 
000.000  in  eacb  of  3  years  (say  I9S5-M  and 
1959).  the  total  estimated  national  Income 
for  the  10-year  period  will  amount  irf  three 
trillion  three  hundred  and  ten  billion  dol- 
lars   (•3,310.000.000.000.) 

Instead  ot  piling  taxes  In  1  year  to  moct 
the  defense  costs  of  other  years  between  now 
and  June  30.  1961,  the  9600,000.000.000  re- 
quired t>y  the  Government  would  tie  met  by 
tixes  in  accordance  with  the  taxable  year  a 
ibtlliy  to  pay.  Illustratively,  since  the  esti- 
mated national  Income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1953.  is  •300.000.OOC.000.  and 
this  represents  approximately  9  percent  of 
the  total  anticipated  national  income  for 
the  entire  lO-year  period,  the  totnl  tax  re- 
quirement for  that  ye»r  wotild  be  9  percent 
of  »600.000.000.000  or  •54.000.000,000. 

The  national  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1954.  having  been  conjec- 
tured at  •320.000.000.000.  or  somtwiiat  lees 
than  10  percent  of  the  conjectured  total  In- 
come for  the  10-year  period,  the  taxes  to 
be  collected  for  that  year  would  be  approxi- 
mately »58.000.000.000. 

If  the  above  {.asumptlon  of  •600.000.000.000 
is  determined  to  be  too  low  for  the  10-year 
period  from  July  1.  1961,  to  June  30.  1961,  it 
can  be  Increased.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
apply  the  same  formula  to  the  htffh«-  figure. 
Thus,  if  after  preliminary  study,  or  upon 
subsequent  modification.  It  appears  that 
•700.000.000,000,  for  example,  will  b«  necee- 
sary.  then,  in  such  event,  each  taxable  year 
will  be  required  to  produce  its  percentage  trf 
taxes  on  the  •700.000.COO.000  figure. 

In  advocating  the  lO-year-tax  plan.  Mr. 
Poosaner  has  argued  that  Congreas  must  de- 
cide upon  a  budgetary  jirognm  which  par- 
allels our  defense  planning.  He  contends 
that  those  who  know,  have  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  security  program  which  we 
have  cut  out  for  ourselves  will  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  10  years,  and  emphsalzes  that 
our  tax  planning  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
this  security  program.  He  recognises  that 
there  must  be  some  conjecture  in  endeavor- 
ing to  anticipate  budgetary  needs  and  na- 
tional Income  for  a  10- year  period,  and  states 
that,  "while,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  will 
not  be  expected  to  enact  tax  leglsIatioQ  to 
stand  indefinitely  without  change,  modifica- 
tion, or  adjustment,  nevertheless.  Gcmgrees 
is  capable  of  chartering  a  general  eourac." 

In  pointing  out  that  the  American  popti- 
lation  will  increase  to  approximately  liO.- 
000.000  people  in  the  next  10  years  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  taxpayers,  be  asks : 
"Why  should  five  taxpayers  today,  pay  the 
tax  bUl  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  six 
taxpayers  10  years  from  today?" 

In  stressing  the  dire  necessity  for  looger 
range  tax  planning.  Mr.  Foosaner  cites  the 
fact  that  the  American  taxpayer  has  been 
subjected  to  one  tax  blitx  aft^  another,  and 
relates  that  tax  blitzes  >ire  most  damaging  to 
the  nervous  system.    Be  adds: 

"The  Federal  tax  laws  are  very  complicated. 
No  set  pattern  is  followed,  no  definite  tux 
planning  is  pursued.  The  average  business- 
man has  no  way  of  telling  in  what  direction 
our  Government  is  headed,  from  the  stand- 
point of  Federal  taxation.  Whether  he  op- 
erates as  a  sole  proprietor,  aa  a  partiurship, 
or  as  a  corporation,  it  la  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  make  intelligent  financial  plana 
tn  his  own  business.  How  can  be  do  so.  when 
be  does  not  know  Just  wh&t  portion  of  bis 
profits,  if,  m  fact,  his  btisiness  earns  profits, 
win  have  to  be  paid  out  in  Uxes?" 

incH  TAxxa  ifOT  commouirrLATiowAtT 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  July  10.  1961.  rcgartllng 
the  10-year  tax  plao.  and  in  appadtkm  to 
Increased  taxatkm  at  this  thm.  Mr.  Pocaa- 
ner  argued  that  high  taxes  eonatttiitotf  the 
greatest  stimulus  to  Increanlng  Inflstton 
that  Congress  could  provide.    Be  stated  that 
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In  pcrtocti  of  exreedlngtj  higb  taxation, 
uxpaycn  undert»ke  many  bualnait  expendi- 
ture* pnmarily  nKitirated  by  tb«  knowiedg* 
that  the  net  cost  to  them  will  only  be  >  fnc- 
tlon  of  each  dollar  spent.  Bualneeaxnen  who 
are  lubjected  to  high  taxes,  whether  oper- 
ating ^aa  aole  proprietors,  members  of  a  piurt- 
noahlp.  or  under  the  corporate  form,  spend 
money  which  they  can  deduct  for  tax  pur- 
pose*  which  they  would  not  otherwise  ipend. 
In  thia  way.  they  feed  the  fUmaa  of  Infla- 
tion. Our  experience  In  the  last  war  proved 
thte  beyond  a  doubt.  There  wasnt  a  corpo- 
ration In  the  country  In  the  excess -profits 
tax  bracket  which  did  not  spend  money 
which  it  would  not  have  otherwise  spent. 
except  for  the  fact  it  waa  putting  out  14  4- 
cent  doliarv. 

TAX  cBsnm 


la  QitMr  to  get  the  10-year  tax  plan  under 
way  and  ftt  at  the  same  time  not  deprive 
the  GorenuBent  of  needed  funds  for  extraor- 
dinary mlUtary  ezpendituree  for  the  next  3 
to  S  years,  Focaaner  would  resort  to  tax 
eredita.  B»  would  fix  tax  ratee  at  their  pres- 
ent levals  without  increases,  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Onngrsas  determines  additional 
rwanue  must  be  oedlected  from  taxpayers. 
he  would  have  them  make  these  additional 
paymenta.  Tnstead  of  thace  lerlea  consti- 
tuting additional  taxes,  however,  they 
would  tn  raaltty  be  ksana  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  non-interest-bearing  baala.  Cred- 
its would  IM  lasuad  to  the  taxpayer.  These 
oacftta  would  then  be  usahle  by  the  tax- 
payer In  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
Deoambar  81.  1063,  against  any  Federal  in- 
come, estate,  or  gift  taxes  which  such  tax- 
payer may  ows  during  the  ensuing  10-year 
period. 

Fooaanar  asaerta  that  by  ualng  the  tax 
credits  the  Treasury  woxild  be  able  to  collect 
the  estra  revenue  it  will  need  tar  the  next  3 
years.  At  the  same  tinw.  inflationary  spend- 
ing would  be  curbed.  Since  taxes  them- 
aelvea  would  not  be  increased,  taxpayers 
would  ba  less  apt  to  undertake  expendit\u-es 
sot  otberwiae  contemplated.  They  would  be 
spending  their  own  money,  and  this  makes 
a  dlSwance. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
1851  R«v«nua  Act  invoives  new  tax  increases. 
Fcxisaner  contends  that  this  should  not  pre- 
vent adoption  of  the  longer-range  tax  plan. 

"naere  is  nothing  to  preclude  Congreaa 
from  firing  the  proposed  tax  credits  for  the 
aiUlttonal  Income-tax  sums  which  will  be 
eoUactad  under  the  IMl  revenue  law.  At 
the  same  time  the  details  of  the  10-year  Ux 
plan  can  be  worked  out  with  a  view  to  its 
early  acceptance.  This  plan,"  be  added. 
"vUI  put  our  country  on  a  cash-paying  ba- 
sis, noi  for  a  or  3  years,  but  rather  for  the 
full  period  of  our  defense  preparation  and 
cncrgcBcy  program." 

TSKB  iL—MmUonml  ineome  end  taxes  pmid, 
1919-50 
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Tbe  Uuted  States  Cjauiot  Take  Economic 
ActioB  Against  Czechoslovakia 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NOHTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Spciiker.  the 
only  method  we  have,  short  of  war.  to 
release  an  American  citizen  from  the 
prison  in  Czechoslovakia  is  to  apply  eco- 
nomic measures — cut  o3  trade.  But  lo 
and  behold,  we  cannot  do  it.  Are  we 
a  sovereign  Nzition  and  have  we  a  will 
of  our  own?  No.  sir;  we  lost  that  when 
we  joined  the  United  Nations.  Now  we 
cannot  use  any  economic  power  a?ainst 
Czechoslovakia  until  we  get  consent  from 
the  United  Nations.  Is  not  that  a  nice 
position  for  this  great  country  to  be  in  ? 

Thei^  seems  no  end  to  the  multitude 
of  side  organizations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.' Something  new  is  popping  up 
every  day.  The  President  himself  has 
just  been  met  by  what  one  of  these 
bz^mches  or  subsidiaries  did.  In  tini" 
he  Is  bound  to  meet  other  actions  that 
have  been  taken  against  the  sovereignty 
0/  the  United  States.  In  the  present 
case  the  President  wants  to  do  all  the 
can.  short  of  war.  to  get  Oatis  the  Amer- 
ican newspaper  correspondent,  out  of  the 
dungeon  in  Czechoslovakia.  He  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  do  it  was  to  shut 
off  all  trade  with  that  country.  Any 
sovereign  nation  has  that  right  if  it 
chooses  to  exercise  it.  But  the  United 
Stages  cannot  do  it,  and  you  ask  why 
we  cannot  exercise  our  own  rights  as  a 
Nation.    I  will  tell  you  why. 

In  1947  the  United  States  along  with 
29  other  nations  representing  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations,  met  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment called  the  general  agreement  on 
trade  and  tarllls,  now  known  as  GATr. 
This  outfit  is  one  of  the  myriad  side 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
that  agreement  we  bound  ourselves  to 
trade  with  nations.  Including  Czech  o- 
acTHlra,  and  we  can't  get  out  of  th's  trr'p 
unliss  two-thirds  of  the  nations   wita 


whom  we  agreed  will  let  us  out.  The 
Pre.sident  is  stymied  on  the  course  of 
action  he  would  like  and  ought  to  pur- 
sue If  we  take  this  matter  up  and  at- 
tempt to  extricate  ourselves,  we  will  not 
be  successful,  because  the  majority  of 
the  people  represented  in  the  United 
Nations  are  following  the  communistic 
line.    Then  what  is  to  be  done? 

When  this  agreement  was  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
it  clearly  was  an  unconstitutional  act 
because  control  over  commerce  and 
tariffs  of  this  Nation  is  solely  controlled 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  cohorts  have  at- 
tempted to  bypass  Congress  and  set  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
I  propose  that  we  get  out  of  this  organ- 
ization immediately,  declare  the  agree- 
ment null  and  void,  notify  the  United 
Nations  of  the  action,  and  then  go  on 
about  our  own  business.  To  this  end  I 
have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

This  action  in  overriding  Congre.ss  on 
our  trade  and  tariff  laws  is  just  one  of 
the  many  schemes  that  this  commu- 
nistic-dominated United  Nations  is  con- 
juring up  day  after  day. 

And  what  kind  of  people  are  repre- 
sented in  the  United  Nations? 

Here  is  the  composition:  488.000.000 
people  who  believe  in  the  capitalistic 
theory  of  government,  and  560,000.000 
who  follow  the  Communist  line — and 
that  does  not  include  Red  China.  If  she 
were  admitted  we  would  be  outnumbered 
two  to  one.  India,  Poland.  Yugoslavia. 
and  Ru.ssia  are  the  stumbling  blocks  in 
that  organization  now.  Yugoslavia  is  a 
Communist  country  and  refrains  from 
votma.  but  those  who  are  not  with  us 
ar^  arainst  us. 

Do  we  want  any  social  programs  ema- 
nating from  that  organization?  Do  we 
want  to  train  our  children  to  fit  into  a 
.^oc:al  group  instead  of  preparing  them 
for  lives  of  individuals,  with  all  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  freemen? 

Do  we  want  laws  offered  by  that  or- 
ganization':' Do  we  want  to  practice  de- 
ceit and  falsehood  in  order  to  prepare 
our  citizens  to  accept  the  United  Nations 
L,wsv> 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Runts  document  that  has  been  printed 
and  circulated  by  the  millions  among 
our  churches  and  .schools  is  a  dishonest 
attempt  to  prepare  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  Covenant  of 
Human  Rights,  soon  to  come  before  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

This  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rii^hts  document  Is  not  the  same  docu- 
ment that  the  Communists  of  the  United 
Nations  want  us  to  adopt.  The  two  sound 
much  alike.  One  is  labeled  "^The  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights."  The 
other  is  the  Universal  Covenant  of  Hu- 
man Rights. 

In  the  first,  it  would  appear  the  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  are  protected. 
But  see  what  the  second  document  says 
about  free  speech.     Here  it  Is: 

»:-T7one  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom 
^r  p:{!,rcs«lon.  subject  to  such  restrictlODS  u 
arc  provided  by  law  ur  are  necesaary  lot  the 
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protection  of  national  security,  public  order. 
eafety.  health,  or  morala,  or  the  rlghta.  free- 
doms, or  reputationa  of  others. 

In  the  first,  freedom  of  religion  seems 
to  be  protected,  but  see  what  the  second 
one  says  at>out  reUgion.    Here  it  is: 

Freedom  to  manifest  one's  religion  or  be- 
liefs shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limlU- 
tions  as  are  pursuant  to  law  and  are  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  to  protect  public  safe- 
ty, order,  health,  or  morals,  or  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

If  a  question  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  comes  up.  under  this  definition. 
with  all  its  exceptions,  who  is  judge  of 
the  exceptions?  The  answer  is,  "The 
United  Nations  Court."  Whatever  it  says 
will  govern  a  free  people  in  the  United 
States.  Who  will  judge  whether  a  news- 
paper is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  defi- 
nition? The  United  Nations  Court.  Is 
that  what  the  people  of  th's  republic 
want?  We  have  always  f;uarded  this 
clause  in  our  Constitution,  and  are  we 
to  surrender  it  all  to  a  communistic 
United  Nations? 

If  a  question  of  religious  practice 
comes  up,  who  is  the  judge  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptions noted  in  the  definition  of  re- 
ligious freedom?  The  United  Nations 
will  do  the  judging,  not  us.  Is  that  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want? 
This  country  was  settled  by  those  who 
felt  the  heavy  hand  of  religious  intoler- 
ance We  grew  to  greatness,  among 
other  things,  because  of  our  liberality  in 
religion.  Are  we  to  surrender  this  pre- 
cious right  to  a  communistic  United  Na- 
tions ^ 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  results 
which  would  follow  the  adoption  ot  this 
provision  contained  in  the  Universal 
Covenant  of  Human  Rights,  the  Commit- 
tee for  Peace  and  Law  through  the 
United  Nations  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation said  in  a  report  last  September 
20.  the  effects  would  be  these: 

The  persecuted  brethren  of  any  religious 
group  in  any  country  dominated  by  the  So- 
viet shal  be  assured  that  such  persecutions 
are  legal  and  proper  under  a  covenant  on 
human  rights  because  the  public  safety  and 
order  of  their  state  demand  such  protective 
action  Is  this  the  message  we  shall  send  to 
persecuted  worshippers  In  other  lands? 

Today  when  an  atheistic  ideology  of  great 
power  and  proportions  confronts  the  religious 
groups  of  the  world,  an  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  presents  the  doctrine  of  sUte  regula- 
tion of  religion,  a  codification  of  the  right  of 
regulation,  and  complete  destruction  of  the 
freedom  of  religion  if  laws  based  on  aUeged 
public  safety  and  order  of  the  state  shall  so 
provide. 

If  the  Communists  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Communists — or  half- 
Communists— here  in  the  United  States 
can  put  over  this  Covenant  of  Human 
Rights,  there  will  be  no  free  speech  and 
no  free  press;  there  will  be  no  free  re- 
Ugion. 

I  think  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  should  be  investigated.  I 
have  a  suspicion  that  it  ^  teeming  with 
Communist  sympathizers. 

Alger  Hiss  was  secretary  of  the  United 
Nations  when  it  was  organized.  He  spent 
more  time  than  any  other  person  in 
framing  the  charter.  The  Senate 
thought  everjrthing  was  all  right  and  the 
charter  was  approved.  What  happened? 
The  very  first  thing  we  noticed  was  that 


the  United  Nations  Charter  had  become 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land — and  in  that 
Charter  there  is  a  provision  that  came 
in  conflict  with  a  law  of  the  State  of 
California.  The  case  went  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  that  court  held 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  supreme  law  of  this  land,  and 
therefore  the  California  law  was  set 
aside. 

Do  you  not  think  we  should  look  with 
suspicion  on  that  whole  outfit?  That 
same  Charter  comes  up  again  right  now 
in  our  controversy  with  Czechoslovakia. 
We  cannot  handle  our  own  business 
without  first  asking  the  august.  Com- 
munist-dominated United  Nations  to 
please  give  us  the  authority  to  act.  The 
greatest  nation  on  earth,  kneeling  be- 
fore a  Communist-dominated  delsating 
club. 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  list  of  all  the  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Nations  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country.  If  I  can  get  it.  I 
will  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  put  the 
FBI  on  the  job  and  see  if  our  own  citi- 
zens are  at  work  trying  to  destroy  our 
form  of  government. 

My  statement  is  this — and  I  ask  no 
congressional  immunity — that  our  rep- 
resentatives in  the  United  Nations  are 
either  powerless  to  cope  with  the  Com- 
munist elements  or  they  are  deliberately 
cooperating  with  Communists  to  change 
our  form  of  government,  or  they  are 
too  ignorant  to  understand  what  they 
are  doing,  and  they  should  \ie  removed. 
I  am  not  speaking  to  snipe  at  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  speaking  as  an 
American  who  will  make  any  sacrifice  to 
preserve  this  Republic. 

We  have  undertaken  to  stop  the  Com- 
mimists  in  Korea,  but  we  would  have 
made  better  progress  if  we  had  first 
stopped  the  Communists  in  the  United 
Nations.  This  would  be  easy  to  do  if  we 
had  nerve  enough  to  do  it.  Throw  out 
the  Communists.  Or,  if  that  is  impos- 
sible, get  out  ourselves.  In  my  judgment 
this  should  have  been  done  long  ago,  and 
could  have  been  done  if  our  representa- 
tives had  shown  any  Inclination  that 
way,  and  had  the  courage  to  l>ack  it  up. 
By  abjectly  bowing  to  the  wishes  of 
the  United  Nations  and  having  repre- 
sentatives in  it  who  have  not  stood  up 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  gone  farther  along  the  road  to 
the  destruction  of  this  Republic  than 
ever  seemed  possible.  We  have  sur- 
rendered our  State  laws;  we  have  s\ir- 
rendered  our  ctmtrol  over  tariffs  and 
trade ;  we  are  in  the  process  of  seeing  our 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  cases  surrepti- 
tiously slid  over  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  seen  our  way  of  education  at- 
tacked, and  are  boldly  told  that  the 
child  must  be  fitted  for  life  in  a  consoli- 
dated social  group  instead  of  being 
schooled  as  individuals  with  all  the  hopes 
and  aspiration  of  free  men;  we  are  wit- 
nessing our  control  over  narcotics  beino' 
transferred  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  hope  we  axe  not  too  late  in  arousing 
the  people  to  action.  Many  milhons  of 
our  people  talk  peace,  peace.  But  peace 
at  the  price  of  the  destruction  of  this 
Republic  Is  not  peace.  The  power  of 
the  Russians  and  the  attxnic  bomb  have 
been  purposely  exaggerated  to  scare  the 


people.  Russia  could  no  isore  land  her 
forces  in  this  country  than  I  could  fly 
to  the  moon  without  wings.  If  Russia 
has  the  atomic  bomb,  let  her  use  it.  We 
are  ready.  A  few  people  will  '«  killed, 
but  not  as  many  as  we  shall  lose  in  fight- 
ing all  over  the  world  at  oxir  own  expense 
in  men  and  money. 

We  have  come  to  tie  point  where  we 
have  two  enemies  to  fight — the  Commu- 
nists outride  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Communists  inside  that  organization. 

After  mature  reflection,  my  advice  to 
the  people  of  these  United  Sttites  is — 

Prepare  our  own  defenses.  Pight  for 
no  one  who  is  not  wilUng  to  fight  for 
himself.  It  would  be  mucli  better  to 
have  6  nations  Uned  up  for  the  de- 
tense  of  democracy  than  to  have  60  of 
them.  44  of  which  do  nothing,  contrib- 
ute nothing,  but  still  demand  that  we 
tax  our  people  to  make  life  easy  for  them. 
Wlien  the  British  carmot  balance  what 
they  call  the  "boojet, '  they  ask  us  for 
money— and  they  get  it.  Our  own 
budget  is  never  considered.  Our  tax 
burden  is  fast  iDCComing  irisupportable — 
confiscatory. 

I  say  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
"Stand  up  for  this  country — at  least 
once."  There  is  just  one  question  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  settle : 
Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
working  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  preserve  our  liberties,  or  are  we  to  sit 
here  like  stool  pigeons  and  see  this  Re- 
pubUc  undermined  and  destroyed?  That 
question  can  be  answered  by  the  people 
at  the  next  election. 


Speeck  by  Mr.  J.  P.  CiiOc%  Muuffcr, 
Veteraat'  Admaustratkw  RegioMj  Of- 
fice, Bfilwaskec,  WU. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PZHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHKSEm  ATIVK 

Thursday.  September  13,  ISSl 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  speech  delivered 
June  29.  1951,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cullen.  man- 
ager. Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  at  the  annual 
encampment  of  the  Department  of  Wis- 
consin, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States.  Manitowoc.  Wis.: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  attending 
the  department  encampment  with  member* 
of  our  staff  To  me.  your  organization  and 
your  51  years  of  existence  exemplify  one  of 
the  finest  of  loyal  and  patriotic  traditions, 
repreeentlng  as  you  do  these  in  active  service 
beyond  the  seas,  and  foreign  service  veterans 
of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Biarme  Corpe. 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Air  Force.  And  for 
the  past  30  years,  during  which  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  was  established  in  1921  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  came  into  being  in 
1&30,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  organUia- 
tion  has  marched  with  our  own  in  progr^ 
and  strefigth.  shoulder  to  slioulder  in  a  eom- 
mon  cause:  service  to  the  veteran,  to  hla 
widow  and  to  his  orphan.  May  I  pleaae  ex- 
pressi  here,  for  our  oflice,  my  appreciation  ot 
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yoor  eoopcraUon  mlwmjt  evidenced  during 
tlw  pMt  year  by  Commrwier  Homng.  the  cloae 
relatkiiialilp  of  our  builnet  dwiHng»  tn  the 
panon  at  Col.  U»  lifers  and  bis  staff,  and 
tbe  psttenoe  and  socUbUtty  manifested  07 
•11  at  yoo. 

In  T«««nt  montlis  we  may  well  have  puzaled 
orm  tlM  seoops  In  the  dally  pren  and  arUclea 
In  magastne  publications  obTloualy  designed 
to  startl*  and  surprise  us.  these  having  be- 
bJad  ttksia  the  movement  of  forces  appar- 
ently oosatrary  to  our  common  cauae.     What 
Is  tafipaitlxig  to  the  fine  traditions  which 
a  decent  raapect  for  the  war  vot- 
af  cur  nation  and  for  the  institutions 
to  uplwld  their  dignity  as  cltl- 
ttatr  rights  to  rehabilitation,  and  tbelr 
rlghtB  to  care  for  their  dependents?    Theae 
•eoe^  SBd  scATchead  articles  seem  not  to  be 
flavocatf  with   the   traditional   and    homely 
•roaa*  fomerly  to  be  found  in  the  accounu 
of  the  men   and   women   who  fought  our 
•ad  how  their  wounds  are  to  be  healed. 
In  oar  grand  and  fertile  State  of  Wls- 
w«  haw  a  hcHneland  that  has.  at  all 
wbea  oar  Nation  called,  given  gener- 
ooaly.  Bobly.  and  unaelflahly  of  her  sons  and 
daucbtofs,  of  the  fruits  of  her  soil  and  of 
Um  pfodocU  of  her  factories.     If  we  may  be 
hHterteel.  may  we  look  back  four  score  and 
•!^t  yvsrs  ago.  to  recall  what  was  taking 
ptaoe  itmt  west  of  a  little  town  In  southern 
ptnuMftvaal*.    Here  on  the  morning  of  July 
1.  IMi.  vnfoklad  the  Oist  act  of  one  of  the 
world's  moat  dectalve  battles.    Here  the  Iron 
Brtgada,  liwliy1«"c  *^  Secood.  Sixth,  and 
Baiwntto  WteeoBstn  Infantry,  was  coming  in 
oa  tha  doohte  to  the  relief  of  the  gallant 
Bofartf.  wko  with  his  cavalry  division  and 
hlB  aMOBtad  batteries  had  held  oa  the  In- 
vadlBf  Ooofederates   since   early    forenoon. 
Ilia  XroB  lMc»de  outflanked  the  Confeder- 
al rtglit  and  wtth  tha  suddennaas  and  de- 
termlnatkn  for  which  It  was  famous,  sur- 
roonded  and  captured  nearly  all  of  Archer's 
Brtgada.  irn^'^wl^^g  Ita  commander,  the  first 
at  Laa^  general  oOccrs  captured  on  a  battle- 
I  ha  aiiiinsil  command  of  the  Army 
Vlrflnla.    The    Iron    Brigade 
ttm.%  ftnt  day's  fight  and 
•ad  third  days  of  the 
battla  aad  aofftewd  tba  hlgliaat  caaoaltlfB.  in 
to   ita  acraagth,   ot   any   Dnlon 
ia  tka  aattra  war.    llaariy  aU   its 
iBetadbBC  Oaneral  Meredith,   wens 
ktnad,   or  captured.    The    com- 
ot  tha  8Uth  Ttoglment.  CoL 
at  liauatoa.  la  Juaaaxi  County, 
fatbar  of  the  lata  Oan.  Charias  O.  D^wea.  of 
Chloi«o.  vaa  otkt  of  tha  two  or  three  corn- 
Bad  tt  not  bean  for  theae  brave  man  and 
tbalr  cumiadaa  of  tha  First  Corpa.  Oettys- 
biiif.  WhkOi  warn  moat  strataglcaUy  located. 
vould  have  haan  kist  that  first  morning  and 
Laat  virtoa  of  open  roads  to  Hanlshurg, 
I.  aad  FhUadelphla  would  have  be- 
(for  the  north)  a  tetrtlylag  and  tragic 

May  wa  not  forget   that  tha  sons  and 

of  tha  men  <tf  tha  Iron  Brigada 

on  the  glorious  tradition  of  tha  Wla- 

ftghtlng  man  S5  years  later  •t  Hill  330. 

ij  •ad  the  Argonne.  uid  afaln  In  1043 

foBholes  of  B^taan.  tlM  Mlatartog 

at  Bona  Beach,  aad  tha  cBoeklaff 

of  Maw  Ovlnea. 

at*  but  a  few,  notable  aa  tbay  ara. 

eslanms  ^laaee  of  Wtaaonaia's  p»- 

irtililiiH  *vwn  throofb  am 

Wb.    T«ii  aad  we,  in  tbe 

W  •#•  ebar iped  witb,  fliuet  bot  fOf^M 

m  iwdHlMH  wtmn  we  Unow  tiMM  ma 

•ntau  MmM  mf%taf  m» 

m  m  %hm%  WW  gang  •««  mM*  Ml 

Mi^aept  of  Uw  ptmmti, 

fMbMi«K  tba  itmma. 

mm  fnttmm  vaimam  tbibk 

■iM  IfelfPMi  ««,  a«4  (Me  la  boi  §mkta, 

.g^mmt  'fh*  mmmami*Hm  4afs  (4  tba  Htiiae' 

».»    mmmmtnm     iim     |Mrftud     When    0«a. 


Frank  T.  Bines  was  In  charge  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  years  1S<23  to 
1M5.  I  wonder  If  they  believe,  as  such 
articles  baldly  state,  that  our  doctcr«>  Mr.cl 
lawyers  were  deTold  of  professtonil  abUi'y 
or  ethics,  were  broken  down  quaclca  and  px- 
ambulance  cbasem^ 

hut  week.  In  Chicago.  I  saw  a  physician 
who  has  been  a  consiiltant  with  tha  Ve-- 
erana'  Administration  for  over  20  years  He 
is  a  well-known  eye  specialist,  whu  •  nee  a 
week  still  makes  the  1.5-mUe  trek  :rrrn  hi.- 
ofDce  m  the  Loop  to  Hlnes  Hospital  H"  h:!.s 
been,  in  his  private  practice,  treat  it;  e  iny 
10-year-old  son  for  the  past  7  yeivrs  and  sue. 
ceeafuUy  performed  operations  on  both  eye.s. 
Ten  years  ago  when  I  was  statl(  ned  at  Hmes. 
many  of  us  went  to  this  debtor  with  our 
eye  troubles  and  took  our  families  ic  h;iii. 
Why?  Because  he  Is  a  gcod  physician  be- 
sides being  a  fine,  uruseiflsh  person  He  '.? 
still  Constiltant  In  Ophthalmology  at  Hir.es 
Hospital,  which,  incidentally,  has  always  been 
one  of  our  largest  hospltal.s.  He  has  not 
changed  except  as  productive,  unselfish  ex- 
perience further  develops  a  professii  nai  ma!! 
or  woman.  I  rould  name  other  physicians 
on  the  staff  there — I  know  them  all,  cr  icnew 
of  their  worth  and  ability,  their  reputa- 
tions in  the  medical  profassion.  and  I  ir. - 
dude  the  full-time  Veterans'  Adralnlstratli,n 
physicians  stationed  at  Hlnea — surgecns. 
orthopedists,  internists,  puychiatrlats  This 
fact  of  good  medlc&l  care  I  cite  from  person,!! 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  could  be  at- 
tested to  wtth  respect  to  other  hospitals 
and  areas  by  those  who  were  elsewhere 

80  take  these  accounts  of  the  terrible  state 
of  Veterans'  Adiiilnlstration  medicine  back 
there — take  them  with  a  grain  of  the  fa- 
miliar white  condiment.  It's  good  on  the 
meat  we  eat— when  we  c&n  get  meat  these 
days — and  it's  also  good  to  sprinkle  on  these 
articles  and  reports  that  profess  to  tell  you 
what  scandalous  people  we  used  to  be  and 
what  a  shambles  we  worked  In 

Now  the  lawyers — I  studied  law  myself— 
and  entered  the  old  Veterans'  Bureau  dtre<-t 
from  college,  even  before  I  took  the  bar, 
though  maybe  I  leaned  on  a  couple  along 
the  way.  That  will  be  29  yean  ago  next 
month.  I  cant  compare  it  with  the  famous 
OettysbUTf  date,  but  sometimes  I  feel  that 
old.  Why  does  the  Veterans'  Administration 
naad  lawyers  anyway?  Congress  savs  we 
hava  too  many  Oovemment  lawirers  and  the 
outalde  experts  say  they  get  too  much 
money;  that  we  should  give  it  back  to  the 
taxpayer  or  better,  pay  It  over  as  fees  to 
theae  experts  wbo  can  save  our  Nation  from 
bureaucracy.  Well  anyway,  we  do  have 
la'wym  In  oiir  oOce  down  in  Milwaukee  One 
thing  any  lawyer,  and  especially  ours,  must 
know  is  the  value  of  evidence,  and  how  and 
whwa  It  cornea  from,  and  where  the  veteran 
or  hla  VFW  representative  may  find  tt  if 
It  lant  there  in  the  case  Die.  A  claim  has 
to  be  supported  by  good  evidence  and  we 
are  required  to  support  the  pay  vouche.'-s 
wtth  f»ets.  We  don't  have  to  prove  a  claim 
to  a  mathematical  certainty,  or  rather  the 
veteran  and  his  representative  need  not.  and 
wa  must  give  the  veteran  the  benefit  of  rea- 
sonable doubt.  All  these  things,  in  our 
opinion  and  that  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service. 
require  education,  experience,  and  back- 
ground. We  tarloasly  believe  that  a  vet- 
eran's elatflB  or  a  widow's  claim  Is  an  )m- 
portaat  piees  of  bualnaas.  Important  enouah 
to  bs  han<Hs<l  tor  esparte.  by  competent  ilr«- 
tars  aad  ^vaUfiad  lawyers  sitting  triget. her 
ob  tbe  koards,  passing  tm  theee  olalme  «l'./i 
bMtura  dsllbsrsi»«m 

bufMiss  we  Arm't  bate  iNem    th<»t  kin^  <'f 

b«a#(i  ibiiwi»nrs> an4  m^/p^mti  w«  tn  wf 'n*t 

MMl  tiMC  bOMld  baf^M  f  a#mi#«  pm  vitl.  tttm 
bVbbf  btM  '4  pmmmm^.  Wi4l,  as  f  w«'/>h( 
•Hd  «•  turn  ikfiin  tbe  tbiMi  t/i  m  ««i*f  an  m^^,, 
ott  svManuM  srbMrb  Is  K^xid,  fny^f' 
a«tleo  That  da«lel<»n  may  v*ry  w«tl 
nila  bun,  not  only  ibwart  hl«  »mt)itt/>ii   i>i» 


alms,  but  sink  him  and  his  family  into 
depths  of  despair  and  fruatratlon  from  which 
hp  may  never  emerge.  We  can  hardly  estl- 
ir.i'p  the  extent  of  such  a  wrong  In  dollars 
a.'-^rl  f-entfl.  Now  let's  say  we,  with  this  same 
kind  of  people  making  the  decision,  go  wronsj 
the  opposite  way.  on  the  other  kind  of  claim 
» ,  h  Its  bad  evidence,  and  pay  off  a  gold 
briclc  jr  a  malingerer.  We  don't  have  many. 
rut  rare  or  not.  It  takes  a  smarter  man  than 
any  .Id  guardhouse  lawyer  to  spot  them.  So 
w  p.iy  off.  We  can  easily  figure  20 — 30.  yes 
pvfn  40  years  of  longevity — these  fellows 
(  :"r>n  have  a  lont;  and  happy  life — and  let's 
say  at  a  thousand  a  year,  that's  a  fair  guess. 
It  adQH  up  to  $40.000 — that's  a  lot  of  money 
tc  pay  cut  on  a  fraudulent  claim.  As  tax- 
payers we  wouldn't  like  it  because  that 
rr.  ney  comes  cut  of  your  pockcta  and  mine. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  have  been  saying 
for  vears.  You  don't  need  college-edxicated. 
pxperlenced  men  and  women,  technical  ex- 
\>*-Trs  to  make  these  decisions.  Properly 
trained  clerks  can  make  them  and  at  half  the 
salaries."  I  suggest  you  take  that  one  with 
a  t'rain  of  salt,  too. 

May  I  pose  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
f.iccpsa  and  efficiency  In  any  operation  or 
rfrrKanlzatlnn.  any  Dusiness.  whether  it  be 
a  white-collar  Job.  running  a  threshing  rig. 
cr  rurnlne  a  500-bed  hospital.  Get  a  gord 
man  to  run  the  Job.  give  him  authority  aa 
weii  as  responsibility,  then  leave  him  alone 
while  he  runs  It. 

Authority  and  responsibility  after  you  get 
the  right  man.  That's  the  key  to  It.  Re- 
spon.slhlllty  without  authority  Is  the  curse 
of  any  Important  Job.  Thoiisands  of  dollars 
in  reorganization  schemes  have  and  are  being 
spent  to  discover  that  simple  answer  It  Is 
nor.  original.  Teddy  Hooscvelt  came  up  with 
U  40  years  ago. 

One  of  your  very  fine  leaders  In  your  na- 
tional ofBce,  Col.  George  E.  IJams.  director 
cf  your  National  Rehabilitation  Service,  was 
with  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  many  years.  I  know  him 
well  and  I  worked  under  him  in  Washington. 
Then  he  was  In  charge  of  claims  and  Insiir- 
ance  and  later  he  was  aaalstant  admlnlstrs- 
tur.  charged  with  the  reapon^bUity  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  activities,  as  well  aa  con- 
sTnictlon  and  supplies.  He  could  enlarge 
<  n  my  story  here.  He  has  really  been  there 
and  he  knows  the  answers.  He  knows  what 
tbe  medical  care  was  during  the  Hlnes  re- 
gime because  he  was  In  charge  of  It  and 
he  knows  how  claims  must  be  bandied  in 
order  to  be  fair  to  all.  He  had  a  let  to  do 
with  our  acquiring  our  One  building  in  Mil- 
waukee and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  tn  that 
connection,  a  wire  calling  me  to  Washing- 
ton, early  In  1046.  Jtist  before  he  left  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  VFW  Is  for- 
tunate in  having  George  Ijams,  a  thorough 
gentleman  and  one  of  the  most  cafwhle  ad- 
ministrators, combining  as  he  does  long  and 
productive  experience  in  our  agency,  and  pxjs- 
sessing  a  full  understanding  and  experience 
wtth  tbe  alms  snd  principles  of  tbe  VFW. 
I!  he  were  here  I  think  he  would  agree  to 
what  I  have  said  about  the  tradition  In 
respect  to  physicians  and  lawyers  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  that  most  of  them 
were  doing  their  Job  to  the  best  of  their  tal- 
ents and  ability  during  his  tenure  and  they 
are  doing  it  now.  together  witb  the  vast  new 
group  (/f  personnel  that  has  come  In  sines 
Wrld  W<ir  II 

Thi»  tr»/)tt»<'n  of  competent  medlcSJ  c«f« 
«n<»  'h*>  fiiif  snd  Impartial  DrmeldefSMon  of 
dUAbllUy  rlalfiM  lives  im.  aimmg  us  who 
km>w  tb«  fa^tA.  an4  we  all  msy  well  tKfpe  It 
«»i(i  mf,<\t,,tm,  \n  ffrlts  fnf  adverse  press  *f*^ 
ythMfytf  mumn  with  iwtt  Arr*.  k>yst  IfiMt 
ium  'tt  hsJI  a  ««i»l«rf  ttt  servlee,  «//«»*s«l' 
•nix>  aM  p»%fUi*\if  Maals  LiHt's  %tt*^  "ur 
ir«riii.U/n«  alive;  as  ba«s  a  vsrf  Arts  r«ls' 
XUitmMp  in  <mr  WUts,  wmrkliif  tugstbsr  •« 
wn  nu  sfui  lei's  aot  loffat  our  mtmmtm 
ciKiM,  untiring  ai^d  unremitttog  setvUs  to 
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the  veteran,  to  his  widow,  and  to  his  orphan. 
With  the  help  of  God  we  can  continue  to 
serve  them  well.  There  Is  no  nobler  cause 
to  which  we  can  devote  our  energy,  our  ex- 
perience, and  our  sincere  sympathy.  Thank 
you. 


Address  of  Hob.  Willum  JeBoinci  Bryui 
Doni,  of  Sootii  Cvolbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MTCHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  William  Jennikgs  Bryan  I>orn,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Page  School  on  June  11.  1951, 
m  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
room  in  f.ie  New  House  OfBce  Building : 
Mr.  President,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  consider  It  a 
ereat  honor  to  have  been  invited  by  the 
members  of  this  class  to  make  the  ad- 
dress in  this  occasion.  It  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  participate  In  these  exercises  on  this 
memorable  night  in  the  lives  of  these  young 
men. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  this  is 
a  serious  hour  in  the  history  of  America,  and 
a  critical  period  in  your  own  lives.  I  would 
suggest  to  you.  and  to  the  youth  throughout 
the  land,  that  you  set  a  goal  In  life — a  goal 
toward  which  you  must  constantly  strive. 
The  earlier  we  set  for  ourselves  a  goal  of  ac- 
complishment, the  more  likely  will  be  our 
chances  of   success. 

I  remember  hearing  a  story  about  a  young 
boy  who  was  employee  as  a  carpenter  in 
the  new  building  which  was  to  be  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma. 
This  young  lad  was  observed  by  hla  foreman 
to  put  forth  special  Interest  in  the  chair  in 
which  was  to  sit  the  chief  Justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  The  foreman  asked  this 
young  boy,  still  in  his  teens,  why  he  spent 
so  much  time  on  this  particular  chair.  The 
lad  replied.  "Someday  I  will  sit  in  this  chair 
as  the  chief  Justice  of  this  State."  Years 
Liter  this  young  man  did  become  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  supreme  court  in 
tlie  great  State  of  Oklahoma.  He  set 
for  himself,  early  In  life,  a  high  goal  and 
worked  toward  that  end.  It  is  no  small 
wonder  that  his  ambition  was  crowned  with 
ultimate   success. 

I  hope  the  youth  of  America  today,  see- 
ing the  shortcomings  of  this  generation,  will 
set  ff  r  themselves  the  goal  of  rectifying  the 
chaos  we  find  in  the  world  today.  I  hope  you 
V oun-  men.  In  facing  the  menace  of  foreign 
ideologle;  and  "lams"  which  would  enslave 
the  world,  will  be  bold  and  aggressive,  and 
th.^t  you  will  have  no  fear  The  foreign 
fy.licy  of  our  great  country  tnnigbt  mvmi  to 
t*  predicted  on  what  Russia  might  or  might 
ti'Tt  do  Trnr  hypterla  Is  sweeping  the  ccnan- 
•ry      Fear  cnnTuA  solve  the  problems  of  this 

Tbe  nibie  My*  the  things  whkJh  we  greatly 
fen/  win  frmm  uym  ut>  As  pm  ttf.0  ths 
'<»*!jr«  »i»b  H«  tinptmtktm  is**  "f  •mtliif 
.*♦  t»«ur»s  p#»««,  I  Umt*  pn*  will  f«*#  ihftm 
i<Mi«  with  tM  tmm#  typ*  t4  f'^'IWtl^*  lt»»l 
,ui  t  fm1mih»tn  hs4  Wttmt*  tU*^  f<M4li4M  tha 
••r)y  AutMrUma  IUtnMi*     tWf  vers  sfrftt4 

'Hi*  Bwjcui  of  th*  law  Alssaiidar  M  »t»im. 
etis,  ur  Uaorgis,  Is  found  ua  lbs  manuai«o« 


at  his  resting  place  In  Crawfordvllie,  Geor- 
gia This  motto  reads.  "I  am  afraid  of 
nothing  on  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  or 
above  the  earth,  except  to  do  wrong  In  the 
path  of  duty  I  "hali  ever  endeavor  to  walk, 
fearing  no  evil  and  dreading  no  conse- 
quences." And  what  a  wonderful  motto  that 
would  be  for  the  youth  cf  America  today 

Prance  and  England,  in  the  years  preced- 
ing World  War  II,  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  that  war  by  being  afraid  to  stand 
on  principle  and  back  up  the  little  nations 
who  desired  freedom.  They  were,  by  their 
policy  of  fear  and  appeasement.  Just  as 
guilty  of  starting  the  war  as  were  the  ag- 
gressor nations.  A  bold,  determlntxl  stand 
by  these  two  natiOos  lor  righteousness  and 
the  sanctities  of  treaties  in  1938  could  have 
prevented  World  War  U.  Vt'henever  any  na- 
tion stirrenders  principle  for  a  temporary 
respite  or  fleeting  expedient  that  nation 
later  will  pay  a  terrible  price  in  blood. 

America  has  reached  the  coveted  position 
it  occupies  in  the  world  today  because  of  iu 
belief  In  God  and  in  freedom  of  opportunity. 
Our  forefathers  were  builders  They  gave 
us.  on  a  silver  platter,  this  land  as  we  know 
it  today.  We  have  the  highest  standard  of 
living  any  people  In  world  history  have  ever 
enjoyed.  Otir  educational  systems  are  com- 
parable to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
masses  tn  America  have  a  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  than  tliose  of  any 
other  nation. 

When  I  was  in  the  Par  East  in  April,  I  was 
told  that  83  percent  of  the  Chinese  people 
are  illiterate,  that  eighty-plus  percent  of 
the  people  of  India  are  UUterate— they  can- 
not read  or  write.  Our  literacy  rate.  In 
America.  Is  higher  than  the  Illiteracy  rate  of 
these  two  countries. 

I  enjoy  living  in  America.  I  am  proud  of 
my  American  citizenship.  We /should  t)e 
grateful  to  God  and  the  founding  fathers  of 
our  Republic  for  the  great  America  we  see 
every  day.  No  civilization  has  ever  excelled 
ours  in  religious  tolerance  or  freedom  from 
class  hatred.  Minority  races  of  people  have 
advanced  further  here  than  in  any  other 
country.  Strong  moral  and  spiritual  beliefs 
have  always  placed  our  Nation  on  the  side 
of  right  and  principle  as  opposed  to  tyranny 
and  oppression.  Our  democratic  form  of 
government  has  created  an  American  citizen 
who  Is  tolerant,  self-reliant,  intelligent,  and 
consciotis  of  his  rights  and  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  American  system  of  free  enterprise  has 
given  to  the  American  people  more  automo- 
biles, television  sets,  more  telephones,  more 
washing  machines,  more  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  than  all  the  rest  of  the  people  on  this 
globe  combined.  Think  of  it— 150.000,000 
people  have  more  of  these  modern  conven- 
iences than  all  the  other  2.000,000.000  people 
In  the  world.  This  is  a  tribute  to  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  to  our  free -enterprise  sys- 
tem, and  to  the  individualism  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  cannot  maintain  this  great 
era  of  accomplishments  by  tearing  down  or 
by  socializing  the  system  which  has  made 
this  era  passible.  The  youth  of  our  Nation 
must  work,  in  the  years  ahead,  to  guarantee 
the  preservation  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment with  lU  equal  opportunities. 

Booker  T.  Washington  was  born  a  slave  In 
Virginia.  Never  knowing  who  his  father 
was.  be  went  from  that  humble  beginning 
to  esUbllsh  Tuskegee  Institute,  one  of  Arner* 
leas  Jtreateat  colleges  today  I  visited  this 
foUege,  In  the  "black  belt"  at  Alabsma.  not 
km§  sfR  It  l«  a  motiumetit  to  the  cbariMCtef 
afwJ  pmmvmnnrm  at  Wr^rMm  t  W»sht«fVm. 
nm  M<tiM  li«««  wfmrmpMh»4  ttils  </fi>y  If?  tMa 

urn  9***^  ^  i^  i»Mii«<»n4«'  m  %»mmuj. 
wittt  tit«ts  tmtmi  a4maitym,  U*  graduatif 
mMtmn4*4  the  \»44m  of  fsuMr.  H»  mm  ds' 
tmum  tm  Congress  sad  for  ths  Uulisd  UtaUM 
mtmim.    8«   dt4   fwH  toscoms  4lstUusl<ucM4 


and  embittered.  Instead  he  continued  on- 
ward and  became  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Alfred  E  Smith  was  bom  in  the  Bast  Side 
of  New  York  City.  He  worked  In  the  fish 
markets  and.  as  he  grew  up.  saw  little  of 
the  world  except  the  slum  secllona  of  that 
great  city.  But  Al  Smith  was  lour  times 
elected  Governor  of  New  York  State  and  was 
the  Democratic  standard  bearer  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1928. 

Immorality  in  government  and  among  the 
American  p>eople  is  today  posing  as  a  great 
threat  to  true  democracy.  This  threat  is 
paralleled  by  complacency  and  Indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  If  we 
are  t<j  preserve  democracy,  we  must  use 
democracy.  If  freedom  is  to  grow,  we  must 
use  that  freedom. 

In  1948,  93.000.000  Americana  were  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  PresldenUal  election.  Only 
approximately  47,0f/0,000  voted.  Forty-six 
million  did  not  vote  at  all.  They  did  not 
evidence  enough  interest  to  exercise  the 
sacred  privilege  of  casting  their  ballot  for 
whomever  they  pleased. 

How  many  people  today  exercise  the  privi- 
lege of  publicly  stating  their  views  on  the 
state  of  the  Nation?  One-half  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  members  of  no  church  of 
any  denomination  whatsoever.  Yet,  Amer- 
ica was  founded  and  has  prospered  on  Chris- 
tian principles  and  a  belief  in  God. 

I  do  pay  special  tribute  tonight  to  the 
press  and  radio  for  exercising  the  sacred 
privilege  to  write  and  discuss  the  things 
which  they  believe. 

If  any  man.  woman,  or  child  In  this  audi- 
ence tonight  were  to  go  home,  get  In  bed, 
and  lie  flat  on  your  back  for  a  year  without 
exercising  the  Umba.  you  would  lose  the  use 
of  arms  and  legs.  We  maintain  the  physical 
limbs  of  our  body  by  constant  use  and  exer- 
cise. So  it  is  with  the  "four  freedoms"  and 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  If  we  do  not 
use  them,  we  will  surely  lose  these  sacred 
privileges. 

You  members  of  this  graduating  class,  as 
you  face  the  many  problems  of  today,  are 
probably  thinking  of  the  obstacles  of  senior- 
ity. You  are  probably  thinking  that  you 
will  have  to  wait  many  years  before  you  can 
serve  your  community,  your  State,  at  your 
Nation.  You  are  probably  thinking  that 
youth  and  lack  of  experience  will  be  a 
stumbling  block. 

Remember  the  words  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin:   "Fools  learn   by  experience;    wise  men 
through  the  experience  of  others."     In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  First  Timothy,  the  twelfth 
verse,  we  Und  these   words:    "Let   no  man 
despise  thy  youth."    These  words  are  taken 
from  Paul's  letter  advising  the  young  min- 
ister. Timothy,  as  he  went  out  into  the  world 
of  men.     Youth  is  your  greatest  asset.     You 
have  all  the  history  of  the  past  centuries  to 
draw  from.     If  In  this  modem  age.  with  its 
libraries  and  great  teachers,  we  have  to  learn 
in  the  bitter  school  of  experience,  then  we 
are  Indeed  very  foolish.     If  we  must  put  our 
hand  In  the  fire  to  learn,  by  experience,  that 
we  will  be  burned,  then  we  are  what  Benja- 
min Franklin   said  of  those  who  learn   by 
experience — very    foolish    indeed.     We    can 
turn  back  through  the  pages  of  history,  or 
we  can  look  st  our  contemporsrlea  In  tbe 
various  fields  of  endeavor  and  find  that  youth 
has  played  an  Important  rols. 

I  am  thinking  tonight  of  scientific  ad- 
vancements The  men  who  made  the  atomks 
homb  were  tnit  little  old«f  than  ycrtJ  wb<<  •!♦ 
in  this  KTMiusilrHI  elsss  twnlght  The  svev- 
ags  »«•  frf  ifie  i»»iiit»*rs  f/f  U%m  Mmtm*mn  As- 
mmmt¥m  'K  t^mUi  murmm^  is  •»  imn 

Ut  m  imn  %n  tfts  IM4  ft  WimtiAmM  W»l- 
ii*ii»  <;-tti.i#*i  mim%  iiei»*#  mmum  p^^ 
St  ftft  ssiiy  s«s  sM  mtAM  vmn  M  w^ss  (»s,#« 
m  Ifet  ttes  irssisst  ptmm  Us  svsf  WfwUi 
was  rhJknmtaynA*.  wrlttMi  «t  ths  ssrly  s«s  oi 
XT,    »yroii,  KssM,  and  muAXa^,  Qi  »»«lJi««4. 
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were  mil  young  men  when  they  wrote  their 
ixuMtarptecc*. 

Ln  the  realm  oi  i^vemment  ^nd  pcUtlca. 
Wtniam  Pitt  WM  Prime  Minister  of  Orest 
Britain  it  the  a«e  of  24.  He  ts  coclaimed  by 
rnoet  historUns  m  the  greatest  Prime  Minis- 
ter Britain  ever  had.  greater  even  than  Win- 
ston CburebllL  WlUUm  Pnt  saved  England 
in  the  gr^t  Napoleonle  era  at  world  con- 

In  America.  Tliomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  In<lependence  when  be  was 
33  y«ara  of  age.  Alezac<%r  Hamilton,  the 
father  at  the  Amerlcmn  currency  and  one  of 
the  foundera  at  the  American  Constitution. 
WM  adjutant  to  Geo.  George  Washington 
at  the  afce  of  30  and  helped  to  plan  the  caix>- 
palgna  which  made  this  country  indepenctent. 
Madlaon  and  Monroe  were  both  young  men 
when  they  fought  for  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. J<^D  C.  Calbo\in.  who  once  represented 
th«  district  it  Is  now  my  honor  to  represent 
In  Congrcaa,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resaatatlTOB  at  the  age  of  28  and  In  a  few 
months  was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  country.  Henry  Clay  was  United 
States  Senator  at  the  age  of  29.  A  few  years 
later  on  the  same  day  he  took  his  oath  of 
oOce  as  a  Member  of  t!ie  House  of  Bepre- 
sentattves.  Be  was  elecU-d  Speaker  of  the 
BcuM.  at  the  age  of  34. 

In  the  field  of  music.  Mozart  was  playing 
publicly  at  the  age  of  6  and  comfMsed  his 
first  syraplMiny  at  the  age  of  9. 

In  military  scleiice  and  tactics,  the  great- 
est feiMrmla  the  world  has  ever  produced 
were  3roting  men.  little  older  than  you. 
Alesandsr  the  Great  conquered  the  world 
befon  be  was  S8  jears  old.  Napoleon  Bona- 
parta  was  a  itontenant  genaral  at  the  age  of 
37,  and  dooalaated  Xmope  at  the  age  of  31. 
Hannllwl  wma  oommander  of  the  Carthaglii- 
laa  Army  tn  Spain  when  be  was  28.  Gtis- 
taTQB  AdBlpbUB  was  commawlw  of  the  Nor- 
w%tiu  Army  at  the  age  ot  19.  These  four 
mm  an  credited  by  most  historians  as  being 
tlw  gtaatast  military  gnaerals  of  all  times. 
naty  wws  at  their  best  when  they  com- 
blaad  tbttt  great  Intellect  with  the  Tlgor 
and  ti—tliMriiiii  of  youth. 

The  laaDbvi  of  this  graduatlnff  class  are 
an  yooBf  BMB — but  we  most  not  forget 
tba  ladlea.  Joan  of  Arc  was  a  French  leader 
while  IB  ber  teens.  Vtorence  Wghtlngals 
alM  madi  great  aoeompUshments  early  In 
ma. 

JMfUe  Christ  bung  on  Calvary's  croas  at  the 
Sfe  at  SS.  after  Be  bad  started  a  morcment 
whkh  Is  stm  growing  today  and  has  hun- 
dreds of  BiflHwie  in  Its  ranks.  And  today 
a  yooBg  erangeUst  tn  Amerlea— Biny 
Clrall—  at  the  sge  of  33 — hns  won  hundreds 
of  tbwandi  of  Amerlcaxu  to  tbc  cause  of 
CluMlaBtty. 

We  ace  never  too  old  nor  too  young  to 
aart  oar  country.  Let  no  man  rldioiile  you 
UMjoat  youth. 

X  hope  you  will  pardon  tbls  personal  refer- 
mtm.  1  received  no  encouragement  when 
Z  ran  for  tlae  legislature  of  my  SUte  of 
South  Carolina  at  the  age  of  23,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  my  eounty  elected  me.  Two  years 
at  the  age  of  24.  I  reeelved  no  en- 
tnt  when  I  ran  for  the  State 
I.  but  I  was  elected  over  two  opponents. 
I  was  advlssd  by  many  not  to  run  for  Con- 
In  1940  because  I  was  what  they 
too  youug.  but  still  the  pec^le  elected 
to  the  House  of  Represenutlvas. 

MM  ua  uot  be  discouragsd  by  the  cynics 

who  would  have  us  wait  while 

■say  be  passing  through  lu  hour  of 

ingir.    Our  country  needs  us  today. 

■ay  b*  too  late.    The  past  gencra- 

I  kaa  faliad  to  give  us.  the  youth  of  today. 

thai  they  promised,  the  security 

to  be  ours.     Let  us  i»>t  make  the 

>  and  pass  on  to  the  next  gaoera- 

«  VorM  of  chaos,  of  var,  of  fear,  and  of 

We  must  act  now.  before  it 


la  too  late,  to  save  our  country  In  this  h^ur 
of  crisis. 

A  itory  la  told  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  when 
he  was  being  defeated  by  the  Au.'!trmr..=  at 
the  Battle  of  Austerlltz  He  had  done  hts 
best  and  defeat  was  stjirlni?  him  In  the  fac 
As  his  veterans  fell  back  tn  rilsordfr.  he  rtxie 
up  to  a  little  fourteen -year-old  drummer  boy, 
and  the  great  general  said.  "Sen.  beat  a  rp- 
treat  ••  The  little  boy  Irxiked  up  at  his  er»^it 
commander  and  said.  "Sir  I  den  t  kniji-  how. 
You  never  taught  me  hnw  tu  bea:  a  retrpii' 
But.  sir.  I  can  beat  a  charge  on  this  ri'um 
that  will  wake  the  dead  on  this  battlefipid  " 
Napoleon  thought  for  a  moment  and  'hen 
said.  "Beat  It  then  "  The  eld  guard,  f,er\r\g 
the  courage  of  this  little  b^j  and  hearln?  his 
stirring  notes  on  Lh?  drum,  rallied  nrd  *"  n 
for  Bonaparte  the  greatest  Tlctory  !r.  French 
history. 

The  great  minds  of  America  may  ful  *o 
solve  the  present-day  problems  Ju''  rp- 
member  the  great  general  Bcnapartp  and 
all  of  hla  commanders  had  given  up  that  day 
In  the  Battle  of  Austerlltz.  only  to  see  defeat 
turned  into  a  great  victory  by  a  frurtppn- 
year-old  lad.  The  youth  of  America  t  xlay, 
like  the  little  drummer  boy,  might  save  this 
country  aftur  our  leaders  have  done  the:r 
utmost. 

I  wish  you  great  success  in  the  years  ahead. 
May  you  serve  your  community  yom  Pta^e 
and  your  Nation  as  well  as  yourselves  and 
your  families.    God  bless  you   each  ?f  ycu. 


Stones  for  Bread? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  Nrw  TosK 
IN  THl  HOnSX  C*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  of  the  use  of 
ctemicals  in  food  products,  carried  on  by 
a  select  committee  authorized  by  this 
and  the  previous  Congress,  I  have  read. 
or  heartl.  as  chairman,  the  testimony  of 
many  nationally  known  experts  on  nu- 
trition. Many  of  the  scientists  who  test  i- 
fletl  before  the  select  committee  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  finding  new  meth- 
ods of  preserving  the  natural  values  and 
purity  of  food.  Some  of  these  scieniist-s, 
experts  on  nutrition,  have  developed 
recipes  for  baJcing  pure,  wholesome 
bread  filled  with  natural  ingredient?  and 
free  of  chemical  additives. 

In  support  of  this  expert  testimony  I 
was  gratified  to  note  an  article  on  the 
merits  of  pure  bread  ingredients  written 
by  Julie  Bedier,  in  Commonweal  of  April 
27.  The  author,  while  not  a  professional 
nutritionist,  bean;  out  the  statements 
made  before  the  select  committee  by  sci- 
entists of  wide  repute. 

I  therefore  include  this  article  a^  part 
of  my  remarks. 

Stonxs  roa   Bread 
(By  Julie  Bedier  t 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  hearlii-j  a  st.>ry 
about  someone  who  had  llTed  un  bread  and 
water.  I  decided  to  try  it.  I  toiik  a  b-,iwl  of 
clear  cold  water,  broke  up  blu  of  bread  in  it. 
and  did  my  best  to  down  the  mesa.  Resolu- 
tion: no  mors  bread  and  water.  However, 
saints  In  tbeir  hermit  cells  and  prisoners  in 
tbetr  dungeons  have  lived,  sometime:*  fur 
ysats.  on  bread  and  water.    Not  only  chat. 


tuf  rli?orcus  fasting  vna  widely  and  success- 
f  ;!!'.  practiced  during  Lent.  In  ancient  and 
r..pdipvai  times. 

Lent  Is  still  .supposed  to  be  a  time  of  fast- 
t;.?,  but  how  many  are  able  to  keep  It?  In 
I:..  :.onie  parish.  I  remember,  there  was  an 
'.  .fl  *(i:nan,  a  seamstress,  who  was  said  to  be 
a  .-..unr.  .she  kept  t..e  •'black  fast"  all  through 
Lpnt  Nob.^iy  else  that  I  knew  kep:  it. 
Worklnemen  and  their  famlUfs  were  ex- 
cused. <ii;d  moBt  people  were  tn  that  class. 
People  wrh  lesk  j-.tas  could  not  fast,  because 
they  gTPW  'aint  and  suffered  headaches.  The 
teachini;  Sisters  could  not  fast  while  at  the 
sime  time  kpeping  up  classroom  worlc  and 
d'.scipUce.  Some  cf  the  clergy  may  have 
fasted:  certainly  some  were  too  sickly  and 
nverworked  to  do  so.  And  so,  who  kept  the 
Lputen   fasf     Only  old  Mrs.  OReardon. 

After  I  erew  up  and  spent  some  years  In 
Ci^i.na  as  a  nussioiiary  nun,  I  began  to  think 
the  Lenten  regulations  for  China  were  more 
fcoiialbie  than  ours.  In  that  country  there 
a;p  only  eight  fast  days  in  the  year — the 
Fridriys  cf  Lent  and  Christmas  Eve.  Eight 
fist  days,  and  every  Catholic  keeps  them. 
Evpn  the  poiir  coolies  pulling  r^xkshaws  for 
a  'ivlne  kept  the  fast  and  kept  It  more  rlgor- 
'  usiy  t'lan  we  Sisters  did.  The  Chinese 
Cdthollcs  ate  nothing  at  all  until  nocn, 
whereas  we  took  the  usual  piece  of  bread 
a:.d  coffee  at  breakfast  time;  the  Chinese 
upre  able  to  outdo  us,  somewhat  to  our 
huiniUatlon 

Francis  Thompson,  In  his  essay  Health  and 
Holiness,  speaks  of  the  exuberant  vitality  of 
his  hardy  ancestors,  compared  with  the  "ex- 
isting valetudinarianism  of  our  oversoft 
bodies,"  of  the  medieval  men  clad  In  iron 
mail,  who  fought  through  the  Crusades  In 
the  torrid  lands  of  the  east,  while  modern 
f.iidiers  In  khaki  fall  out  by  the  hundreds 
during  mere  maneuvers  on  an  English  down. 
In  this  connection  It  seems  apropos  to 
mention  the  experiences  of  our  soldiers  in 
Korea,  brave  and  hardy  youngsters,  but 
needing  rest  and  hot  chow  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  their  own  wonder  at  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, who  can  fight  all  day  and  all  night,  and 
ail  the  next  day,  without  rest,  while  using 
for  food  only  a  few  cold  cornmeal  cakes  or 
millet  dumplings  whlcb  each  man  carries 
with  him.  Here  the  less  modernized  Chi- 
nese might  be  compared  to  Tbompson's  me- 
dieval Crusader.  It  never  occurred  to  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  nor  does  It  occur  to  many  of 
us,  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  modern  lack  of 
stamina  where  It  belongs.  Weakness  of  will? 
Of  piety?  Not  at  all.  The  falntness.  the 
dizziness,  the  faUure  of  the  body,  are  not 
imaginary,  they  are  real  and  have  a  real 
cause  The  experiments  of  a  few  scientists 
and  investKators.  Independent  and  widely 
scattered,  elve  the  clue  to  those  who  care 
tnough  to  think  it  throtjgh. 

Man.  while  being  practically  omnivorous. 
l.s  largely  a  grain-eating  creature.  Down 
throuKh  the  aj?es  bread,  or  its  equivalent,  has 
been  his  staff  of  life.  Nations  have  grown 
t:n-'at  and  strong  where  wheat  prospered. 
■  Give  us  •  •  •  our  dally  bread"  meant 
Just  that.  However,  the  bread  of  ancient 
and  medieval  peoples  had  no  relation  to  the 
mi-dern  b;vkers  bread  which  in  given  us  today. 
1  have  eaien  the  'black  bread  '  of  the  Rus- 
.sian  peasant,  and  it  is  a  meal  in  Itself:  dark 
br.jwn,  -sciid  and  heavy,  "chewy"  and  moist. 
■ir.d  utuvly  deIicio\:s.  You  can  teel  and 
ta-^te  its  -ul^tanual  goodness  with  each  bi'e. 
A:-t'r  thi^t  try  a  slice  of  modern  wiiite  brrad, 
and  yiu  muiht  as  well  be  chewing  on  a  nice 
tr  ndfr  paper  ttrvei  Bread  and  water — peas- 
r.:rs  black  bread  and  water — could  Indeed 
iUi'aln  life  I  shi^uld  hate  to  try  living  on 
while  bread  and  water  for  any  lengtb  oX 
time. 

Our  Food  and  Drug  Administration  fcas 
rpcf-ntly  ordered  bakers  to  stop  using  cheinl- 
c.i.  extenders  ■  and  'emulsliiers  '  which  taie 
:..e   place  of   the  milk  and   butter  forme- ly 
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used  m  home-made  bread.  However,  the  In- 
edible trash  added  to  the  flour  In  bakeries 
does  not  make  all  the  difference.  It  is  the 
flour  itself  that  Is  devitalized  and  anemic. 
Much  of  our  wheat  Is  grown  on  SiDll  lacking 
In  essential  minerals.  Year  after  year,  crops 
are  taken  off  the  soil  and  nothing  put  back. 
Nature  demands  a  return  of  services,  and 
when  she  is  flouted,  she  cannot  t)e  blarneyed 
or  propagandized;  she  gi-es  what  she  gets. 
She  IS  most  Just.  Crops  grown  on  deficient 
S'.ii  are  deficient  crops. 

Next,  the  wheat,  formerly  cut  and  allowed 
to  ary  in  shocks  before  threshing.  Is  now 
combined  in  the  field  before  the  grain  is 
well  ripened.  Stored  at  once  in  huge  eleva- 
tors. It  h.as  to  be  protected  from  weevils 
by  having  cyanide  eas  blown  through  it. 
Then  it  is  milled  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
at  hlsh  temperatures  In  our  modern  mills: 
the  old-fashioned  millstones,  grlndinfi;  slowly, 
did  not  destroy  vitamins  so  efficiently.  The 
flour  is  then  refined,  separated  from  the  bran 
which  contains  minerals  and  vitamins  so 
necessary  to  life.  After  refining.  It  is  usually 
bleached  Tsnth  chemicals,  some  of  which  have 
been  proved  very  injurtoua  to  health.  Then 
it  may  be  stored  for  long  periods  before  it 
Is  used  for  bread. 

Whole  wheat  flour  Is  dlfUcult  to  keep  for 
any  Icnarth  of  time,  as  weevils  breed  In  it  and 
it  IS  soon  discovered  to  tie  buggy.  The  re- 
fined white  flour  does  not  get  buggy,  and 
for  a  good  reason.  The  Insects  know  which 
flour  is  fit  to  eat;  and  with  their  God-given 
in.stinci  they  choose  the  foods  which  will 
sustain  life  and  avoid  the  worthless  ones. 

We  moderns  are  so  convinced  that  our 
diet  IS  the  most  scientific,  our  standard  cf 
living  the  highest  In  history,  that  It  comes 
as  a  shock  when  we  are  told  of  the  great 
numbers  of  young  men  found  to  be  unfit 
for  our  Armed  Forces  on  account  of  poor 
health.  It  is  true  we  eat  a  great  deal  of 
meat,  sweets,  and  out-of-season  vegetables 
and  fruits,  these  latter  often  of  poor  quality 
from  long  storage  and  shipping  after  t>elng 
half  ripe  when  picked. 

If  we  did  not  ha-.e  these  additions  to  our 
diet  we  should  be  badly  off  indeed,  as  our 
bread  surely  would  not  sustain  life  by  Itself. 
No  amount  of  our  added  foodstuffs,  how- 
ever, can  take  the  place  of  whole  grains. 
Man  needs  grain  in  his  diet,  and  he  neecLs 
plenty  of  it.  The  shame  is  that  there  Is  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  to  prevent  his  getting  It. 
There  is  "whole  wheat  "  bread  on  the  market, 
to  be  sure,  but  this  whole  wheat  is  only  a 
trade  name,  having  no  foundation  In  fact. 
There  are  people  who,  refusing  to  be  pushed 
around,  have  developed  a  mighty  wrath  and 
have  taken  to  grinding  their  own  wheat  In 
small  kitchen  grinders  and  baking  their 
bread  from  the  grain,  fresh  ground.  These 
p<?opie  are  few.  but  the  number  Is  growing. 
Their  enthusiastic  testimonials  and  their 
relish  for  the  plain  brown,  fragrant  wheaten 
loaf  are  eloquent. 

In  the  Himalaya  Mountains  In  India,  near 
the  border  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  Is  the  land  of 
Hunza.  shut  in  by  towering  mountain  peaks. 
It  IS  a  dry  country,  where  farming  is  done  by 
means  of  Irrigation  Farm  land  Is  scarce 
and  is  made  up  of  little  patches  on  stairstep 
terrace*  carved  in  the  mountain  sides.  Crops 
are.  therefore,  scanty,  and  winters  are  cold 
and  bleak  The  Hunrukuts  who  live  there 
are  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers,  light  of 
skin  and  with  handsome  features  and  figures. 
They  are  Intelligent,  cheerful,  lovers  of  danc- 
ir.z.  at  which  they  are  skilled,  and  expert  px3lo 
pl.4yer5  They  are  peasants  and  herders,  and 
few  cf  them  can  reaxl  or  write. 

Hun2ukuts  sometimes  die  by  falling  down 
n.ountaln  peaks,  but  seldom  from  disease. 
They  have  no  doctors  or  hospitals,  take  no 
medicines  and  seem  to  need  none.  Colds, 
appendicitis,  stomach  troubles,  heart  dis- 
ease,   cancer,    and    "nerves'    are    unknown 


among  them.  They  live  to  be  from  85  to 
liX)  or  more,  and  pass  away  from  old  age. 
The  only  ailment  they  seem  to  knew  is  some 
eye  troubles,  caused  by  smoke  from  the  fires 
in  their  little  bouses.  Fuel  Is  scarce;  they 
are  like  the  American  Indian,  who  said, 
"White  man  build  big  Are.  sit  way  back; 
Indian  build  little  tre.  sit  close  tc  " 

Hunzukuts  often  walk  60  miles  at  a  time, 
up  and  down  steep  mountains.  ca.rrying 
heavy  loads.  A  Hunziokut  of  70  plays  a 
f:i3t  g^me  of  pole,  on  foot,  and  is  not  winded. 
In  the  evening,  after  a  day  cf  burden-bearing 
over  mountain  trails,  perhaps  in  drenching 
rain,  Hunzukuts  often  have  a  gay  dance 
around  a  fire.  One  Hunzukut  messenger 
made  a  200-mile  journey  over  the  mountains. 
on  foot  He  returned  in  7  days,  quite  untir*^ 
and  fresh.  The  people  of  Hunza  are  very 
cleanly.  It  Is  a  custom  among  them.  In  w:a- 
t-jr  to  make  two  large  holes  in  the  ice  cf  a 
pond,  then  dive  In  at  one  end  and  come  out 
of  the  other,  over  and  over  again,  quite  as 
cheerfully  as  a  polar  bear 

Why  are  the  Hunzukuts  so  hardy?  A 
group  of  scientists  made  a  study  of  them 
and  their  habits,  and  their  findings  are  inter- 
esting, to  say  the  least. 

The  Hunzukuts  live  entirely  upon  natural 
rood  which  they  raise  themselves.  No 
canned,  frozen,  or  preserved  food  processed 
In  factories  ever  reaches  them.  Their  bread 
is  made  from  whole  wheat,  grown  at  home, 
fr^ihly  ground  in  the  home  and  baked  there. 
Tt.ey  use  no  sugar,  no  caxidj.  no  ice  cream  or 
bottled  drinks  (which  contain  much  sugar). 
Their  food  Is  made  up  of  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, and  buckwheat,  of  vegetables,  nuts,  and 
butter,  of  apricots,  mulberries,  apples,  grapes. 
p)eache8,  and  pears,  together  with  a  small 
amount  of  meat  from  their  herds  of  goats. 
They  do  not  peel  their  vegetables,  but  eat 
skin  and  ail.  They  raise  all  this  food  on  soil 
which  they  keep  fertile  by  natures  means; 
that  Is.  they  put  all  vegetable,  animal  and 
human  wastes  liack  into  the  soil  after  com- 
posting them. 

The  scientists  decided  that  the  food  habits 
of  the  Hunzukuts  might  be  the  cause  of  their 
fine  health  and  good  dispositions,  because 
other  people  liviag  nearby  in  the  same  cli- 
mate, but  having  different  food  habits,  were 
both  unhealthy  and  quarrelsome.  However, 
the  inquirers  wanted  to  l>e  sure.  They  then 
expenmented  with  three  groups  of  rats, 
which  were  kept  In  cages  in  a  laboratory. 
One  group  was  fed  upon  the  food  of  the 
Hunziikuts.  Another  gn^up  was  fed  white 
rice,  vegetables,  and  spices — the  diet  of  the 
poor  of  southern  India.  The  third  group  got 
white  bread  made  from  factory-milled  flour, 
margarine,  tea  with  sugar,  a  little  boiled 
milk,  cabbage,  potatoes,  canned  meat  and 
Jaw.  This  was  the  "white  mans  diet" — the 
food  of  many  woi  king  people  of  England  and 
of  some  in  America. 

The  diets  were  kept  up  for  several  years, 
and  the  observers  were  startled  by  what 
they  saw.  The  "Hunzukut"  rats  had  no  Ill- 
ness, no  deaths,  were  fine,  sleek,  handsome, 
tame  animals  witb  good  tempers.  The 
"Southern  Indian"  rats  were  diseased  in 
nose.  ears,  heart,  stomach.  lungsr-:n  every 
organ.  They  had  poor  teeth,  developed  bolls, 
lost  their  hair,  and  were  quarrelsome  and 
wild  The  "English"  rats  also  had  most  of 
the  same  diseases.  They  were  nervous,  often 
tried  to  bite  their  caretaker,  and  killed  and 
ate  the  weaker  rats  among  them. 

While  considering  the  advantages  of  grain 
in  diet,  the  following  experience  of  a  group 
of  Maryknoll  Sisters  seems  particularly  sig- 
nificant. Throughout  tbe  war  years  these 
women,  Ave  in  number,  lii^ed  in  a  large  city 
of  Manchuria  where  they  conducted  a  school. 
First  under  the  Japanese,  and  later  under  th« 
Russian  occujMitlon.  food  grew  dally  scarcer. 
When  ordinary  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
dairy  products,  and  canned  goods  became  un- 
obtainable,  the    Sisters,    with   considerable 


gcxxl  sense,  bethought  themselves  of  the 
food  of  the  Chinese  poor — kaollanjj.  the  seed 
grain  of  the  Manchurian  s-orghum  plant. 
Thii  grain  Is  widely  raise<S  by  the  Chinese  In 
the  north,  &!i  it  will  thrive  wher«  rlc*  can- 
not be  gr:)w.:i  Farmer*.  laborers,  and  twaats 
of  burden  eat  It 

Kaoliang  «  dimply  thres.hed  and  wmr.owed. 
then  lx";lied  as  a  kind  of  p>orndge,  and  eaten 
with  a  sauce  or  vegetables  The  Sister* 
b<.ught  bag*  ot  this  sorghum  gram  and  be- 
gan to  use  It  m  the  tradUlonsl  way.  As 
they  took  m  numbers  of  destitute  refugees, 
they  fed  the  refugees  on  the  same  fare  as 
they  themselves  used  For  2'j  yfr.irs  they 
lived  on  kaoliang  mush,  sometimes  adding 
a  Uttle  seaweed,  some  grass  or  a  lew  leaves 
r.f  cabbage,  and  rarely  a  bit  of  fish  for  flavor- 
ing. The  amount  of  these  other  Items  was 
negligible  Kaoliang  was  their  "dally  bread" 
indeed.  The  fire  Sisters  found  that  their 
health  was  excellent,  in  spite  of  having  to 
live  through  two  Manchurlan  winters  of  sub- 
zero weather  with  practically  no  heat  In  the 
house.  They  contracted  no  Illness  of  any 
kind  during  this  period  Their  eyes,  teeth, 
nerves  and  general  health  Improved  under 
the  diet. 

In  time,  even  the  kaoliang  became  scarce 
and  hard  to  buy  As  the  number  of  refugees 
increased,  the  Sisters  felt  conslCerabie  weak- 
ness and  hunger,  since  tbe  portions  of  sor- 
ghum porridge  had  to  be  much  watered  to 
go  round  for  all.  The  unpalatablllty,  too, 
was  hard  to  bear,  as  the  boUed  grain  wttb 
salt  and  grass  or  seaweed  would  hardly  be 
listed  among  the  hors  d'oeuvrea  at  s  banquet. 
Each  missloner  bad  a  hard  day's  work  to 
do.  teaching  In  the  classroom,  and  a  mile  to 
walk  each  way  to  and  from  school.  Con- 
stant fear  of  raids  and  brigandage  also  kept 
them  on  edge.  In  spite  of  all  they  came  out 
of  the  ordeal  in  good  health  and  sptriu.  Tb« 
Sisters  learned  by  experience  why  the  Cbl- 
nese  coolie  has  such  strength  and  vigor. 
comparatively  speaking  In  spite  of  his  pov- 
erty, lack  of  aanltstion  and  medical  stv«n- 
tion.  an^  his  crowded  living  conditions. 
They  had  done  well  on  the  coolie's  dally 
kaoliang  The  wholesome  vlta-mln-rlcb 
grain  had  been  practically  their  only  food 
for  as  years. 

What  does  all  this  prove?  It  teems  at  least 
to  point  the  finger  at  a  cnme  being  com- 
mltxed  against  us  all,  against  our  health, 
our  vitality,  and  against  our  children.  No 
wonder  we  cannot  keep  the  Lenten  fasts.  IX 
the  food  we  do  eat  has  lost  Its  pawer  to  sus- 
tain health.  It  Is  a  situation  that  cries  to 
heaven.  However,  like  the  weather,  nobody 
does  anything  about  it. 


K«ty«  Massacre  ShamU  Be  hfcsHfaled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wacoTssnt 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI  vTCS 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  13.  1943.  the  Berlin 
radio  announced  that  German  author- 
ities had  discovered  mass  graves  of  thou- 
sands of  Polish  Army  officers  in  the  Katyn 
Forest  near  Smolensk,  U.  S.  S.  R.  The 
Germans  placed  the  blamt  for  this  mas- 
sacre on  the  Soviets.  The  Soviets  imme- 
diately coiinteret*  by  charging  the  massa- 
cre to  the  Nazis.  On  April  17  the  Polish 
Government  in  exile  requested  the  In- 
tfirnational  Red  Cross  to  investigate  the 
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tru*  situation.  The  Red  Cross  agrwd  to 
invfstisrate  the  ma.ssacrt  if  requested  by 
all  parties  concerned.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  givt  its  consent  to 
the  inv^tigatioc  and  on  April  26.  1943. 
broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Polish  Government. 

The  German  Government  then  set  up 
an  investigating  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  12  countries.  This 
committee  made  a  report  on  April  30. 
1943.  which  was  printed  in  AmtUches 
Material  zum  Massenxxkord  von  Katyn, 
Berlin.  1943.  pages  114-118.  A  transla- 
tion of  this  was  admitted  as  Exhibit 
Goerins  No.  61  in  the  Nurembergr  trials. 

U.  Col.  John  Van  Vliet,  Jr.,  and  Capt. 
Donald  B.  Stewart.  American  prisoners 
of  w»r  in  Germany  in  1943,  were  taken  to 
Katyn  Forest  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves the  circumstances  of  the  massa- 
cre. Colonel  Van  Vliet.  on  May  22.  1945, 
made  a  report  of  this  investigation  to 
MaJ.  Gen.  Clayton  Btssell.  Only  one 
copy  of  such  report  was  made  and  it  was 
marked  top  secret  and  filed  by  General 
BlsselL  Apparently  tills  report  has 
never  again  been  seen.  It  is  now  lost 
and  no  one  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  (lie  Bute  Department  knows  where 
Colonel  Van  VUet's  report  la. 

In  January  1944  the  area  around 
Smolendc  was  recaptured  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Thereafter,  on  January  24.  1944. 
a  Soviet-sponsored  investigation  made 
its  report  on  the  Katyn  massacre.  Ac- 
ceding to  this  report  the  Germans  were 
respoDiUde  for  the  massacre  of  the  Po- 
liab  oOcen.  Itet  all  of  these  investi- 
gators wwe  SoTlets.  They  were  V.  I. 
PrcaoroTsky.  chief  medical  expert  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Public  Health 
of  the  n.  a  S.  R.;  V.  M.  SmolAninov. 
prof  eanr  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  the 
Seoood  Moscow  State  Medical  Institute; 
D.  N.  Vyropayev.  medical  sciences  profes- 
sor; P.  81  ecmenovsky.  senior  research 
worker.  State  institute  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
PtitaUe  Health  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.;  M.  D. 
Stavaikova.  senior  research  worker.  State 
Institute  of  Medical  Juri^>rudence  of 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Public 
Health  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

The  indictment  of  the  major  war 
criminals  before  the  international  mili- 
tary tribunal  at  Niiremberg  contained. 
aaMMV  others,  the  following  definite 
charges  against  the  Nasi  leaders : 

MunMr  and  Ul  treatment  at  prtaoncn  of 
war  and  otber  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Xhm  omntriM  with  whom  Oermauy  w&s 
at  war  aad  of  peraona  on  the  high  aeaa 
•  •  •.  In  September  1»41.  11.000  Polish 
ogfeart  wbo  were  prtionera  of  war  were  killed 
In  tba  Katyn  ^^rest  near  SmotonsJi.  (Vol. 
1.  p.  &3-M.) 

Bvtdence  relating  to  this  charge  was 
attnitted  by  the  tribunal  on  Pebniary 
14,  lf4C— volume  XV.  page  289  and  fol- 
loiiinf  pages. 

I.  the  final  judgment  of  the 
tribunal  makes  no  mention 
of  tlitt  charge.  It  neither  acqtiits  the 
of  this  charge  nor  does  it  find 
Ifitttty  of  it.  And  there  is  no  rec- 
oil M  tlM  Nuremberg  hearings  of  any 
IBliag  which  caused  the  pros- 
,  IB  drop  this  count. 

«C  these  facts  I  have  related.  I 
tl  tiiilghly   important   th.it   a 


special  House  corrimUtee  be  created  tn 
investigate  the  true  facts  of  the  Katyn 
massacre. 

The  conflicting  reports  of  the  Nazi.- 
and  the  Communist.';,  the  mysterious  di.^- 
appearance  of  the  Van  Vliet  Report  the 
failure  of  the  Nuremberg  tribunal  to 
make  any  decision  on  the  charge.s  relat- 
ing to  the  massacre  all  demand  that  th:s 
Congress  make  a  serious  effort  to  finally 
determine  the  responsibility  for  ihis 
horrendous  massacre. 

I  include  herewith  exhibit  Goermg 
No.  61  of  the  trial  of  the  major  war  crim- 
inals before  the  International  military 
tribunal,  Nurember?,  Germany.  Novem- 
ber 14,  1945-October  1.  1946.  which  ex- 
hibit is  a  trarulation  of  the  report  of  ihe 
International  Medical  Commis.sion  ap- 
pointed by  the  German  authorities  in 
April  1943: 

EiHiBrr  GorsiNG  No.  61 
[Elxcerpt  from  the  official  cb  cuinen*M3  con- 
cerning the  mass  murder  at.  Kiiya,  com- 
piled by  order  of  the  Muni&uy  of  Foreign 
Affairs  based  on  ducumentary  ma  tern,  ol 
evidence  compiled  and  published  by  the 
German  InformAiica  Office  ^Berlin  1943) 
(pp.  114-118,  I 

17.   PlOTOCOI,  or  THI   lUTKRlfXTlOHM.   MfDICAL 
COMMISSIOK     AT     THK    TuiE     AT    SMOLENSK. 

Ann.  30.  1M3 

Protocol  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of  the 
examination  of  maw-graves  of  Polish  offlcers 
In  the  forest  of  Katyn  near  Smolen.sk  sTib- 
Ject  to  a  thorough  iclentlflc  examination 
which  waa  performed  by  a  comml."?.sion  of 
leadhi^  rej^wentatlves  of  European  colUKes 
for  the  study  of  law.  medicine,  and  rrtml- 
nology  and  other  prominent  medical  c(.l!M?e 
teachers. 

The  commlaalon  was  composed  of  the  fo!- 
lowin?  persons 

1.  Belgium:  Dr  Speleers.  ord  profess-^r  ot 
ophthalmolo^  at   the  University  of  Gh»"nt 

2.  Bulgaria.  Dr  Markov  ord  prof«>.«=or  "f 
forensic  medicine  and  crlminol(T(?y  at  *he 
University  of  Sophia 

8.  Denmark  :  Dr  Tramaen.  demonstnitcr  at 
the  Inatltute  of  Forensic  Medicine  of  Copen- 
haven. 

4.  Finland:  Dr  Sax*n.  ord  profesy.  r  "f 
pathological  anatomy  at  the  Uni"er«;!'y  of 
Helzlnkl. 

5.  Italy:  Dr.  Palmier!,  ord  profe«wr  r  "f 
forensic  medicine  and  criralnolcg^'  u  the 
University  of  Naples. 

8.  Croatia:  Dr.  Mlloslavich.  crd  profi-vor 
of  forensic  medicine  and  crimmolosry  at  the 
University  of  Agram 

7.  Netherlande:  EY  de  Burlet.  ord  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  the  University  of  Cfr^n- 
Ingen. 

8.  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Mora -a- 
Dr.  Hajek.  ord  professor  of  foren.sic  niedi- 
cln«  and  crlmlnolotry  In  Prs^ue 

9.  Rumania:  Dr  Blrkle  court  doctor  at- 
tached to  the  Rumanian  Ministry  if  Justifi» 
and  first  assistant  at  the  Institute  of  Pf^re-.^ssc 
Medidne  and  CYimlnol<>«ry  In  "Rumania 

10.  Swltaerland  Dr  NavliJ?  ord  pr'>fps.<or 
of  forensic  medicine  at  the  Unlver**!',-  of 
Ocneva. 

11.  GHovakla'  Dr  Sublk  ird  professiv  of 
pathological  anatumy  at  the  Dnlversitv  if 
Preaaburg.  chief  of  the  state  health  service 
in  Slovakia. 

la.  Hungary:  Dr.  Orsos.  ord.  professor  tf 
fortnalc  medicine  and  criisinology  ai  the 
university  in  Budapest 

During  the  work  and  conferences  of  the 
delegation  the  following  were  present 

1.  Dr.  Bunts,  ord.  professor  of  forensic  med- 
icine and  criminology  at  the  university  of 
BreeUu.  Instructed  by  the  German  High 
Coisaiand  to  direct  excavations  in  Katyn. 

i.  Medical-Inspector  Dr  Ccstedoat  who 
was  commissioned  tv  the  head  ol  the  French 


( ,  vfrnm^nt  io  be  pr^'sent  at  the  work  of  the 
1    m  mission 

The    di.<(ccvery    of    mass    graves    of    Poh?h 
■^iCtri.  in  the  forest  of  Blatyn.  near  Smo!':r.  ;k. 

V  !ii<  h  «•:;.?  brought  recently  to  the  notici"  of 

•  e  GpfTnan  authorities,  has  caused  the  head 
:    thp    Reich    health    service,    Dr     Conii.    to 

..'.'tp  '.he  ab<ive -mentioned  specialists  frLra 
•.  ir-.r  U.S  European  countries  to  be  prpyent  at 

•  .f-  :r2.spection  of  the  place  discovered  at 
K^tvrl  in  order  to  clear  up  tills  u;:lque     ate. 

I:;'  r  ;mrTi:5.slon  p<>rsonalIy  Invited  ronie 
r.  itive  Russian  witnesses,  who,  amongst  other 
•riniT'  Ciinflrmed  that  in  March  and  .^prl! 
]   40  larpe  rail  transports  with  Polish  officers 

V  ere  unloaded  almost  dally  at  Gnlesdowa 
p'atlon  near  Katyn.  then  transportod  in 
pri5u  tiers'    lorries    to    the    forest   Katyr.    and 

V  ere  never  seen  a(;aln:  they  further  noted 
'■e  prev.otis  flndtnics  and  Identlflcatlor;.  and 
i: ..-perted  the  evidence  discovered.  Atcord- 
1..^  *hpreto  982  bodies  were  exhumed  up  to 
Anril  30.  1943.  About  7u  percent  of  them 
A  pre  immediately  identified,  whilst  Lte  pa- 
f  ^rs  of  the  others  could  only  be  utUlzod  for 
i-lentificatlon  after  careful  preparation.  The 
b  dies  exhumed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
c  ^mmiisalon  were  all  inspected,  and  sn  Ln- 
qu">t  held  u";  a  considerable  number  h  Pro- 
fessor Buntz  and  his  coilaboraton.  Jp  to 
t  day  7  mass  graves  were  opened,  the  largest 
<■  i  which  contained  apfn-ozliaately  2.oJ0 
b  xlies  ol  officers. 

Inquests  on  nine  bodies  were  held  pirson- 
ally  by  the  members  of  tlie  canunlsslo:i,  and 
<  11  numerou.s  specially  chosen  cases  i  post 
nv  rteui  was  held. 

F  ORrNSIC-MmiCAL  IISULTS  0»  THI  n»SFB:TIOIt8 
*NB  SXAMTNATIONS  CASaniO  OUT 

A  shot  In  the  head  was  without  exc?ptlon 
observed  as  cause  of  death  of  all  bodes  so 
t.ir  exhumed  It  was  throughout  a  matter 
.  :  shots  tn  the  head  and,  predominantly,  of 
n  single  shot  in  the  neck.  In  rare  cases  of 
c.  -uble  ."jhots  in  the  neck,  in  a  single  ca;e  of  a 
treble  shot  in  the  neck.  The  bullet  Jiole  Is 
u>ii.iny  low  in  the  neck  and  leads  into  the 
t^:.e  of  the  occiput  near  to  the  occiput  hole. 
whilst  the  spot  where  the  bullet  lef  as  a 
rule  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beginning  of 
'he  hair  growth.  In  very  rare  cases  ceeper. 
I:  15  throughout  a  matter  of  pistol  si:ots  of 
itss  than  8  mm  caliber. 

From  the  fracture  of  the  skull  and  th  •  flnd- 
ing  of  powder  smoke  on  the  occiput  bene 
i.ear  the  spot  where  the  bullet  enterel.  and 
.ilsii  from  the  similar  localization  <.i  the 
!■  i!.ts  where  the  bullet  entered,  it  Is  to  be 
(  )n(luded  that  tt  was  a  point-blank  shot  cr 
trcm  closest  range,  especially  as  the  direction 
f  the  fire-channel  is  also  similar  wlt.i  only 
1  few  slight  deviations.  Prom  the  striking 
similarity  of  the  injuries  and  the  locall ration 
if  the  p<  mts  where  the  bullet  enterel  In  a 
very  limited  region  of  the  occiput,  skilled 
U  ir.  1  .Ti.iv  be  supposed.  On  numerous  bodies 
-;.-:::  T  hartdrufflntj  and  tn  seme  casts  also 
:  .r-fiiiTPd  b«y>:net  thrusts  in  clothl:  g  and 
'Kin  r  juld  b*'  established.  The  carrjl  ig  out 
:  'tie  chal.iing  corresponds  to  the  ch lining 
ttrtbllshed  on  bt^dles  of  R\i58lan  cl  rilians 
■A  ho  were  also  exhumed  in  the  for*st  of 
Kt'yn  d.'id  wenf  burled  much  earH;r  It 
■■\  i."  moreover  established  also  that  tht  shots 
111  thf  neck  ^n  the  bodies  of  Russian  cl  Mllans 
h.id  N-en  similarly  accurately  aimed 

Pr-m  the  •.•«;t.ifcllshment  of  an  obliqu?  blew 
n  -he  head  of  a  Polish  officer,  klllec  by  a 
s.'v*  i!i  the  neck,  which  had  only  cra.s  M^<i  in 
't-.e  exterior  bone.  Is  to  he  c€nclude<:  that 
1.  :vi'her  .jfflcer  was  ftrrt  killed  by  this  tuilet 
.;;:  1  that.  .  n  leaving  his  body,  it  piercd  the 
fioOv  already  shot  and  lying  In  the  t -ench. 
F>'m  this  fact  it  may  be  presumed  that 
i!hfxitlni?s  were  obviously  carried  out  !n  the 
trenches  in  order  to  avoid  transport  'o  the 
place  of  burial 

The  masa  graves  are  In  a  forest  glade. 
They  are  completely  leveled  and  panted 
With  y  ung  pine  trees.  From  the  pe-sonal 
I  Osfr\!jtlon  lit  the  members  of  the  co:nmls- 
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slon  and  the  statement  of  the  forestry  offl- 
cia.  voa  Herfl.  called  tn  as  eipen.  it  is  a 
question  of  pine  trees  of  at  least  5  years 
old,  poorly  developed  in  the  shade  of  big 
trees,  which  were  planted  on  this  spot  3 
yesirs  ago. 

Tnt  mass  graves  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  bie'-s  in  the  hilly  territory,  which  consists 
of  Dure  sand.  They  reach  partly  down  to 
the  surface  water. 

Th  corpses  are  lying  almost  exclusively  on 
their  faces,  tightly  packed  next  to  one  other 
and  atK-jve  one  other;  lying  orderly  along 
the  side  but  more  promiscuously  in  the  mid- 
dle The  legs  are  almost  always  stretched 
cut  Quite  obviously  they  were  laid  away 
In  a  systematic  manner.  According  to  the 
unanimous  obserTation  ol  the  Commission 
the  e:vhumed  bodies  show  on  the  whale  and 
indirldually,  especially  as  regards  buttons. 
lusigr.ia  of  military  rank,  decorauons.  shape 
of  bro'^.  ink  markings  in  underwear— the 
unmistakable  characteristics  of  Polish  uni- 
forms. We  find  here  winter  clothing  fre- 
qtjently  there  are  found  furs,  leather  Jack- 
ets JfLnitted  vests.  ofBcers'  boots,  officers'  caps 
typically  Polish.  Only  few  of  the  corpses 
do  net  seem  to  be  those  of  ofllcers;  In  one 
case  it  was  a  priest.  The  measurement  of 
the  clothing  correspond  to  the  measure- 
ments of  the  individual  bodies.  The  :jirider- 
wear  is  properly  buttoned:  suspenders  and 
btlts  are  m  the  proper  place.  This  shows 
the  men  wore  their  uniforms  until  they  died 
when  they  were  buried  with  them  without 
ceremony  and  covered  with  earth. 

None  of  the  corpses  have  watches  and 
rin25  although  notes  made  in  several  diaries 
until  the  very  last  days  and  with  exact  state- 
ment of  the  time  of  entry  indicate  that 
there  must  have  been  watches.  Objects  of 
rare  metal  were  discovered  only  on  a  very 
few  corpses  and  in  very  hidden  places.  On 
the  ether  hand  the  let  of  teeth  of  many  of 
the  corpses  stiU  Uicluded  gold  teeth.  Polish 
bank  notes  were  found  in  considerable  quan- 
titles:  there  were  cigarette  and  match  boxes 
on  the  corpses,  in  several  instances  also  to- 
l»cco  boxes  and  cigarette  holders  engraved 
*Kocielsk"  (the  name  of  the  last  Soviet  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  of  the  murdered  persons). 
The  documents  found  on  the  corpses  ( diaries, 
correspondence,  newspapers)  dated  from  the 
time  of  fall  of  1939  to  March  and  April  1940. 
The  last  date  so  far  established  Is  that  of  a 
Russian  newspaper  of  April  22,  1940. 

The  degrees  and  manifestations  of  de- 
composition due  to  stOTlng  of  the  corpses  in 
the  pit  and  stocking  them  closely  together 
vary  lu  addition  to  mximmification  on  the 
surface  and  along  the  edges  of  the  mass  of 
cortKCS.  moist  maceration  is  evident  in  the 
medium  portions  of  the  piles  of  corpses.  The 
sticking  together  and  riveting  together  of  ad- 
jacent corpses  through  the  solidifying  fluids 
of  the  corpses,  especially  the  deformations 
brought  about  by  pressure,  point  definitely  to 
the  fact  that  the  positions  are  the  origlnsl 
ones 

There  is  a  complete  absence  of  Insects  or 
Insect  residues  on  the  corpses  possibly  dating 
frcm  the  time  the  corpses  were  buried.  From 
this  it  follows  that  burying  and  covering  took 
place  during  a  cold  season  of  the  year  when 
there  were  no  Insects. 

A  Larger  number  of  skuUs  were  examined 
f  ?r  changes  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
riences of  Professor  Orsos.  are  of  extreme 
importance  for  the  determliutlon  of  the 
time  of  death.  We  have  here  an  incrustatkm 
of  tufaceous  limestone  of  several  layers  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain  pulp  already  ho- 
mo^nired  tn  loamlike  fashion.  These  mani- 
festations do  not  eslxt  for  corpses  which  have 
been  in  the  grare  less  than  3  years.  That 
was  the  condition,  among  others,  which  was 
particularly  prtmounced  for  the  skull  of 
c«""  ?  Nj  52j  t^ded  on  the  stirface  of  a 
htigc  m.'^:s  burial  pit. 


sTMOPSL"  or  st.'aviT 
The  commission  examined  in  the  woods  of 
Katyn  ma&s  pits  of  Polish  ofllcers  of  which 
ST  far  seven  were  opened  From  these.  &32 
corpses  were  so  far  recovered :  postmcrtem 
examination  was  made  on  pan  of  them,  about 
70   percent   being   lOentiQed. 

All  the  corpses  gave  proof  of  shots  ir.  the 
neck  as  the  exclusive  cause  of  death.  Prom 
statemeaU  of  witnesses,  from  letters  found 
on  the  corpses,  from  diaries  newspaper,  etc.. 
it  is  evident  that  shooting  took  place  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  IMO  This  car- 
roborates  perfectly  with  the  findinzs  made 
on  the  mass  graves  and  on  the  Individual 
corpses  of  the  Polish  oJBcers  and  as  described 
in  the  minutes. 

Dr  Spe leers  (Dr  Speleers,;  Aroo  Saxen 
iDr  Saxen »;  M.  de  Burlet  (Dr.  De 
Burletc  NaviiJe  (Dr.  Nivllle):  Markov 
(Dr.  Markov  J :  V.  M.  Palmieri  iDr. 
Palmient:  Hajek  (Dr.  Hajeki;  Subik 
(Dr  Subik »:  Dr  Trancsen  (Dr.  Tram- 
sen  J;  Dr.  E  L  MUoslavich  (Dr  Mllo- 
slavich i;  Dr.  Birkle  (Dr.  Birkiej;  Dr. 
F.  Orsos  nDr  Orsoai- 


statement  lo  his  store  of  mronkey-wrenches. 
And  this  m»J2  so  indifferent  to  the 
deiicacies  aiid  dangers  of  the  present  inter- 
na ticnal  situation,  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Su}jireme  Court,  thecjreticaiiy  the  m.j6t 
hloji  and  self -discipUr^ed  grc-up  m  the  ccua- 
trv. 


Mr.  Justice  Do«{ks  Pab  His  Fo««  ■  It 
Afaia 


SwuJd  EosiMss  CiMccns  Bcisg  T&zc4  (hd 
•i  BuiBcts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEAU 

or   MaBTI.AKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBETIESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  ^RATJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro.  I 
inclixie  an  editorial  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Baltimore,  Md..  of  September  2, 
1951: 

Ma.  Jtjsttcs  Dousuts  Puts  His  Foot  Of  It 
AcaiH 

The  United  States  is  engaged  In  a  bloody 
and  costly  war  with  Red  China.     The  Chlneae 
sneaked  into  Korea  by  a  subterfuge  to  which 
they  still  cling.     They  have  been  denounced 
by  the  United  Nations  as  aggressors.     At  this 
moment    they    are    lying    and    cheating    at 
Kaesong.  up  to  heaven  knows  what  devil  try. 
This  is  the  government  which  the  Honor- 
able WUllam  O.  Douglas  now  proposes  that 
our  Government  should  recognise.    Senator 
CoMNAiXT.  a  man  with  a  sense  of  national 
responsibility,    did    exactly    right    when    he 
slapped  down  Mr.  Douglas  vrtth  the  comment 
that  be  should  stop  making  fool  statements. 
The  slap,  unforttmately,  comes  too  late. 
The  fool  statement  has  been  made.     There  Is 
a  Douglas  claque  La  this  ccuntry     To  the 
members  of  this  claque,  Mr.  Douglas  is  the 
fount   of   all  wisdcon.     To  some   extent   at 
least  he  still  shines  in  the  fading  glory  of 
the  old  Roosevelt  liraln  trust.     This  means 
that  to  hla  cla<?ue  he  la  not  prop«-ly  bound 
by    the    restrictiona    which    confine    other 
Judges.    The   members   of   the   claque   still 
hope  that  someday,  tomehcrw.  Mr.  Douglas 
will  be  President  of  the  United  States  and 
that  they  will  then  be  rewarded  for  their 
unctuous  support. 

The  claque  will  not  allow  Mr.  Dot^las* 
foolish  statement  to  be  forgotten.  Nor  will 
the  Russians.  To  the  latter  It  la  a  Ood-given 
oppcrtunlty  to  play  upon  the  Idea  that  the 
pec^e  cf  tte  United  States  are  far  from 
unified  in  their  present  struggle  with  Bed 
China.  We  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Groiayko. 
already  well  prepared  with  ammunition  to 
gum  the  worSs  at  the  San  Francisco  meet- 
ing, will  add  Mr.  Douglas'  mlachief-maklng 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKUOtOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESIKTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13,  19i2 

Mr  SCHWABi  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  relatively  smaB 
business  concern,  which  says  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  taxing  small  busi- 
ness concerns  out  of  business. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  letter  my 
constituent  shows  concretely  how  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  law  catches  a  new  and 
expanding  small  enterprise,  with  no  base 
earnings  period  and  low  investment,  and 
militates  against  their  further  enlarge- 
ment and  extension  of  activities,  which 
practically  results  in  tsuting  such  a  con- 
cern beyond  the  point  it  can  survive  and 
continue  in  business. 

In  this  letter  It  is  also  vividly  shown 
that  the  present  tax  laws  are  tending  to 
make  the  large  business  concerns  larger, 
and  to  force  the  smaller  ones  out  of  busi- 
ness and  prevent  ride  and  venture  capi- 
tal entering  into  new  business  engage- 
ments. The  result,  as  ^  ell  stated,  is  "that 
the  [present]  tax  law?  are  causing  the 
very  thing  which  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  fighting— monopoly." 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  reference 
follows; 

AS  we  have  always  understood  tt.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  care  for  the  Uttle-bualneas  man  or 
for  the  man  with  incentive  to  start  in  btial- 
ness  We  fall  in  that  catefory  and  the  Ped- 
eral  Government  is  caring  for  us  by  coming 
close  to  taxing  us  out  of  bustoess  Mo 
longer  do  we  worry  about  our  competitors 
but  we  do  have  to  worry  and  scheme  to 
keep  our  present  Federal  GoTemmeni  from 
causing  liquidation. 

To  give  you  a  typical  example  of  the  ef- 
fect of  our  present  excess-profits  tax  on  the 
small  and  new  businessman  let  us  present 
our  experience: 

This  compeny  started  In  business  In  the 
fall  of  1948  ir.  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  For 
2  years  we  struggled  against  big  established 
competitors  and  slack-work  periods.  Just 
managing  to  survive.  In  the  spring  of  1980 
( before  Korea ) .  due  to  a  reputation  we  had 
gained  for  efficient  operations,  we  were  able 
to  secure  a  aeries  of  contract*  with  a  major 
company  giving  us  steady  work.  In  fact  a 
second  rig  was  requested  and  was  purchased 
for  their  operations,  requiring  an  invest- 
ment of  taoo.OOO.  As  Is  customary,  a  down 
payment  was  made  and  balance  Is  being  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $5,000  per  month  for  24 
months. 

Then  comes  the  excess-profits  tax  law 
catching  us  with  no  base-earning  period 
and  low  investment  because  we  are  a  new 
expanding  company 
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For  OUT  iMt  ll»cal  year  w«  are  paying  MS,- 
800  in  Fwleral  taxea.  leaving  u»  »8«J00  net 
profit  to  meet  otir  rt«  payment  obllsatlona 
of  MO.OOO  per  year.  Due  to  the  ha«ardous 
nature  of  cur  operations  we  itoould  be  in- 
creasing otir  working  capital  for  Insurance 
against  future  losses  Actually.  wUh  best 
efficiency,  working  capital  U  decreasing  due 
to  overtaxation 

Some  departments  of  the  Federal  Ooveru- 
ment  are  calling  for  expanded  oil  produc- 
tion with  resulting  expanded  drUMng  pro- 
granss.  We  could  purchase  and  put  to  work 
several  more  rigs,  but  under  the  tax  laws 
we  eouMn't  pay  for  thetn.  and  If  we  could 
the  profit  incentive  U  not  worth  the  risk 
and  work  Involved. 

If  «•  vn  Mat  only  company  or  business 
caught  in  tMs  sltuAUon  you  could  forget  it. 
But  inquiries  teach  us  that  we  are  only  one 
of  UwoHUid*.  Under  the  present  tax  law!t 
which  you  gentlemen  have  passed,  a  tew 
expanding  company  has  odds  against  tt 
aurvlTlng.  The  end  results  can  only  be  that 
»  few  Urge  old  established  businesses  wUl 
control  all  business,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  tneantlT*  for  new  businenes  to  start. 
Ton  g«&ti«men  know  the  evils  of  such  an 
event.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  tax  laws 
are  eauatng  the  very  thing  which  the  Justice 
DepaitBDent  has  been  fighting — ^monopoly. 

Oantlainan.  the  situation  Is  a  mesa  and  It 
]a  hoped  that  from  the  above  you  can  get 
■oma  Maa  of  why  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
Oovamacnt't  present  help  to  the  little  busl- 


syatem  of  competitive  free  rnvrp.'-  sp  I 
urge  e^^ery  member  of  the  Conaress  evprv 
Industrlsllat  and  every  labor  represes.iati -f 
to  take  the  time  ro  read  Uiis  pr  gruni  T!:<-y 
will  find  It  economically  s*  ur.J  asiLi  ^icia^:- 
able  to  any  State  or  industr-ii  area. 


laduiry  Dispersal  Pr^pram 


BZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Vm,  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  auaascHmnTs 
Of  THX  SOU8S  OP  RSPHBSXNTATTVES 

TTiursdav.  StvXemX>€r  13,  1951 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remariEs  in  the 
Ricoao,  Z  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  President: 

I  would  like  to  clear  up  a  lot  of  mlslnfor- 
B»»ti«n  ttamxt  the  Oovemment's  very  Impor- 
tant Indtsitry  dispersal  program. 

Tha  program  has  been  mlsrepreaented  by 
erttles  who  have  mistaken  it  for  something 
aiae.  Tha  opponents  are  crlticlxlng  sup- 
poaad  flUorta  to  move  industry  and  labor 
from  on*  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
That  ia  not  the  Qovamsaent's  plan.  Our 
pr«cram  has  no  relatlonahip  to  the  Rains 
aoMiMlaeat.  which  intended  wideapread  dls- 
p«Ma  ctf  pLanU. 

Our  program,  which  was  carefully  described 
by  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
veoantiy.  does  not  tell  any  Industry  or  In- 
dividual where  to  loeata.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose moviog  of  ezlstinc  planU.  wherever 
they  may  be.  It  merel/  encourages  the 
■pacing  of  new  defense  and  defense-support- 
ing industries  a  few  milea  apart. 

UiKtn-  this  program,  defeniie  plants  and 

hasic  Industrlea  can,  If  they  wish,  find  dls- 

iltes  arotuid  such  existing  industrial 

as  Detroit.  New   York.   Pltuburgh. 

flan  Frandaco     The  program  merely  sug- 

tluit  in  building  a  new  pUuit  In  such 

(ba  sits  of  the  new  ^ant  should  be 

a  tew  miles  away  from  oU»ar  defense 

^aata  tn  the  same  locaUty.    On  the  other 

JMUML  tlM  program  does  nothing  to  interfere 

the   Bormal    cAorta   at   nonindustrial 

to  attract  buetnsssee 

la  a  common -sense  program  which 

,.£  Ipwai  the  national  security  in  the  atomic 

'Kt^^^aad  la  conatstent   with   the   American 


Etsht  Repubikans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'T.I  HVES 

Thursday.  Sevtember  13.  1951 
Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr  Speaker,  m  order 
to  koep  the  Record  straight  and  to  pre- 
serve the  expressed  views  of  othf.-  U 
appears  to  me  hiehly  desirable  thai  o.-- 
side  opinions  based  on  the  evidence  be 
submuted   for   con.sideration.     I   there. 
fore  submit  an  editorial  from  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Post  of  August  23  titled     Eight 
Republicans"  which  evaluates  and  pom  us 
up  some  of  the  gross  exaggerations  and 
misstatements  contained  in  the  purely 
partisan  report  on  the  MacArthur  hear- 
ings.    Fortunately  it  is  not  the  o.^cial 
report  of  the  committees  which  lOir/Jy 
conducted  the  proceedinL'.s  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances it  docs  not  even   refl- ct   Mie 
opinion  of  all  the  Repubhcan  memb(>:s 
of   the   joint  committee   but   ratiie:    a 
group  largely  known  for  their  pro-Chi- 
ang Kai-shek  views  and  favoritism    The 
iocument  I  hope  will  not  be  printed  at, 
public  expense.    I  consider  the  report  a 
slanted  partisan  expres>sion  political  m 
nature  and  purpo.se  and  nothing  more. 
I  believe  we  have  already  .squandered 
Dillions  in  military  supplies  and  cash  to 
aid  China  against  communism  and  it 
has  been  about  as  effective  a.s  pounnt: 
sand  into  a  rat  hole  and  less  de.sirable. 
The   Chiang   forces   in   the   first   place 
never  had  the  stomach  for  combat  be- 
cause they  had  nothing  to  fight  for  that 
held  promise  for  the  future  except  tl.*^ 
perpetuation  of  the  Kiiny-Soontj-Chians' 
"plunderbund."    Vile  communism  on  oiv 
hand,  corruption,  starvation,  and  misery 
on  the  other,  with  no  choice  in  between. 
So  they  swapped  their  American  equip- 
ment to  the  Communists  for  the  chance 
to  suiTender  and  today  we  are  recaptur- 
ing our  own  equipment  in  Korea  as  our 
boys  lay  down  their  lives  to  do  u     The 
United  States  Government  gave  Nation- 
alist China  $200,000,000  In  gold  to  sta- 
bilize its  currency  system  and  thus  to 
halt  the  deadly  inflation  which  in  ad- 
dition to  war  ravaged  the  country.    This 
gold,  many  tons  of  it.  was  shipped  to 
Chiang  from  Fort  Knox:  whatever  be- 
came of  it  no  one  knows.    The  sold  dis- 
appeared in  another  rat  hole  operation. 
Like  the  abject  licking  of  Madame  Chi- 
ang's hands  it  does  not  appeal  to  me  as 
worthy  of  repetition.    We  were  burnt  se- 
verely In  China  so  many  times  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  follow  the  right  course 
without   even   so   much    as    using    our 
brains,  sheer  instinct  should  guide  us 
henceforth.    No  truck  with  communism 
under  any  circum.stances  or  nationalism 
of  the  kind  we  know   m  China   today 


unUss  it  reforms  or  is  replaced  with  a 
ral  democratic  movement  which  we  in 
America  can  embrace  and  support.  At 
the  piest-nt  lime  there  is  no  assurance 

.  :  succe.vs  Chiang.  Kung,  Soonj ,  el  al. 
have  not  changed. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Eight  rirPtJHLir.^Ns 

.•\  tw  jl  the  ijuihlandlng  pcinu  In  the 
,,...,  n;.!:!  R«puhllcan  document  on  the 
M..- Arthur  hearli.gs  which  call  fcr  ccreciic-n 

:  Tb.it  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
pr  ::-.;.:;>•  '>  deliver  arms  and  mun;:ii..ns  to 
C■^;.  i.-ik,'    K^i-shek    was    responsible    for    his 


ci 
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Tliia  IS  a  travesty  of  tht   histury 


■M.A.:i  l?  auw  part  of  the  record.  Much 
A:::"Meaa  matenal  wa*  left  to  pi!?  up  In 
Shaiighiil.  and  much  of  the  remali  dcr  was 
bartered  to  the  Ccmmuniats  In  re -.urn  for 
safe  surrender  In  ether  words,  Ctlsing  te- 
came  the  supply  sergeant  for  the  Commu- 
nists, as  he  was  called  In  China.  E^en  Gcn- 
f73l  Wederaeyer  said  the  Communlj  t«  could 
h..ve  been  stepped  at  the  Yangtze  with 
fcro-im.st!cks  If  there  had  been  any  wlll-to- 
fight  on  the  part  cf  Chiang's  Nationalists. 

The  pclnt  is  e;;tremely  Important  in  con- 
nection with  future  policy.  On  analogy  the 
fre-sh  supplies  that  are  being  sent  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek  are  likely  as  not  to  have  much  the 
same  fate  as  the  old  supplies.  This  would  be 
Inevitable  IX  there  were  an  Invasion  of  the 
m.tinland  And  that  U  what  Chiang  wants — 
^-,  ,1  Chiang-American  operation.  Our  policy 
d.-.e^  net  yet  envisage  this,  yet— again  on 
i:;aljiiy— the  pcsal'olUty  exists  of  such  a  de- 
velopment In  our  Formosa  policy.  Policy  on 
F  rrnosa  started  out  as  neutralization  and 
shaded  quickly  into  dettn^e.  and.  before  we 
Icnow  It.  the  defense  policy  may  shade  Into 
support  of  a  Chiang  landing. 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  when  our  country  helps 
p»-(;ples  or  governments  who.  as  has  been 
proved  by  Chiang's  government  cannot  or 
wi'l  not  help  themselves.  The  United  States 
will  T*ind  up  with  "old  men  of  the  sea"  on  Its 
back  crushing  the  life  out  of  Its  taJtpayers. 

2.  That  there  Is  authoritative  evidence  of 
Hu...'>ian  domination  of  Communist  China  as 
tar   back  as   1945. 

Nothing  of  the  sort.  Everything  that  Gen. 
Pntrick  Hurley  said  contradicted  this  thesis. 
The  authoritative"  evidence  all  jibes  with 
Col  Robert  R.  McCormick's  testimony  on 
his  visit  to  China  In  1M7.  The  rebellion 
ak;ainst  Chiang  Kal-ahek.  he  said.  "Is  falsely 
culled  a  Communist  insurrection.  Although 
Communist  backed,  it  is  still  a  bont.  fide 
insurrection  against  a  government  which  is 
little  more  than  an  agency  of  the  Socng 
lainily,  ■ 

Nobody  can  be  positive  about  the  present 
tie  between  Moscow  and  Pefclng,  but  a  ten- 
able theory  on  the  part  of  the  offlcials  In  close 
touch  with  the  negotiations  at  Kae^ong  is 
Miat  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  rift.  Gen- 
eral Ridkjway  furthermore  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  sav.  In  a  talk  with  Bert  Andrews  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  that  our  na- 
thjnal  destiny  depends  upon  cur  driving  a 
wedge  between  Peking  and  Moscow.  It 
■Auuld  te  the  height  cf  folly  on  the  part  of 
our  policy  makers,  at  any  rate,  to  go  on  the 
assumption  that  Moscow  and  Peking  will  ai- 
uays  be  one  and  indivisible. 

3  Any  settlement  "south  of  the  Talu ' 
would  constitute  a  Communist  victory. 

Nonsense!  The  purpose  of  the  military 
action  taken  under  the  aegis  cf  the  United 
Nations  was  to  defeat  aggression — to  push 
the  aggresAor  back  where  h«  came  from. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  and  a  siitis- 
lactory  agreement  on  such  a  basis  achieved. 
the  aims  of  the  U.  N.  action  will  have  been 
accomplished.  General  Rldgway  has  said 
that  that  would  be  a  tremendous  victory." 
and  th  se  who  are  not  sul.crlng  from  • 
partisan  myopia  will  agree  with  him. 
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The  reverse  side  of  this  eight-man  com- 
ment—namely, that  "victory"  U  the  end  of 
this  or  any  other  war  action— Is  equally 
fallacious.  By  this  Is  meant  that  only  un- 
conditional surrender  can  mark  the  end  of 
hostilities.  Battl-8  are  fought  to  victory. 
but  a  war  should  be  fought  to  a  settlement 
11  we  are  going  to  have  a  world  fit  to  Uve 
In.  It  was  the  cardinal  mistake  in  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  that  we  forgot  this 
golden  rule.  Under  such  a  contrary  policy 
as  the  GOP  members  advocate,  the  world 
uould   be  condemned  to   perpetual  warfare. 


Stump  Speaking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  September  8, 
1951: 

STTMP  SPT.^KING 

The  highly  charged  atmosphere  that  seems 
to  discharge  lightning  In  the  vicinity  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  every 
time  he  adds  a  speech  to  his  public  record 
might  be  clarified  somewhat  and  the  thun- 
derheads  dispersed  if  the  general  would  come 
right  out  and  announce  that  he  is  a  candi- 
date for  President. 

Virtually  every  utterance  made  by  General 
MacArthur  since  he  came  back  from  Japan 
has  been  that  of  a  man  making  it  plain  in 
stentorian  tones  that  he  Is  available  for  the 
nomination   and  would  accept   It  If  offered, 
despite  his  disclaimers  of  political  ambition. 
The    American    people    know    that    he    Is 
against  President  Truman  and  against  some 
of  his  wartime  superiors  and  coUeagues  in 
the  Army.    He  has  also  made  it  plain  that  he 
considers    his    administration  of    conquered 
Japan    the    crowning    triumph    of    his    ad- 
mittedly distinguished  career,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  Inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
But  he  doesn't  say  who  or  what  he  is  for  now, 
today    what  he  feels  may  be  his  due  reward 
for  his  service,  or  what  he  hopes  to  accom- 
plish in  the  futtire.     Nor  does  he  throw  his 
strength  to  any  particular  Republican  candi- 
date     Plainly  he  Is  a  candidate  for  President 
If  the  Republican  Party  will  g.'ve  him  the 
nomination. 

His  Cleveland  speech,  for  example,  assert- 
Ing  that  the  Nation  Is  drifting  toward  a  to- 
talitarian leadership  was  not  a  sound  analy- 
sis of  the  situation,  but  it  was  first-rate  po- 
litical utterance  at  this  Juncture.  The  speech 
did  a  great  disservice  to  the  American  people 
by  employing  the  technique  of  spreading 
fear  at  a  time  when  a  sound,  courageous  and 
constructive  foreign  policy  is  emerging  from 
the  confusion  of  Americas  postwar  years. 

The  speech  touched  all  the  antiadminis- 
tration  bases,  but  failed  to  make  generous 
admission  of  the  truly  unselfish  sacrifices  the 
American  people  have  made  to  ass^t  In  re- 
building a  war-shattered  world.  His  crltl- 
cism  of  the  United  Nations  might  be  valid 
had  he  otTered  something  more  than  an  out- 
line of  the  weaknesses  of  U.  H..  which  all  the 
world  knows.     He  cited  no  alternatives. 

It  might  be  profitable  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur  who  Is  so  strongly  critical  of  th« 
uS^.ot  the  united  States  to  sei^  word 
'  leadership,  to  study  another  period  m  world 
hinorT  when  Russia  had  confused  and  upset 
?he  Salces  of  power  In  Europe-the  time  of 
tSe  Cong^  oI^«hn.  when  Britain,  which 


had  laid  out  treMure  for  20  years  to  defeat 
Napoleon,  was  lagsi^rd  In  seizing  leadfsrslMp. 
General  MacArthur  has  served  his  country 
well,  and  there  isn't  the  slightest  ques:lon  of 
his  skill  as  an  administrator  or  comrr  ander. 
Japan  is  ample  proof  of  his  sagacity.  Yet. 
General  BiacArthur  tarnishes  his  own  luster 
by  utterances  which  have  a  baldly  partisan 
political  complexion. 

As  a  military  man  he  has  spent  his  life  In 
the  exercise  of  command  In  a  totalitarian 
regime — the  Army— where  the  requirements 
of  discipiine  must  always  be  totalitarian  in 
character,  where  regimentation  is  a  natural 
state  and  all  commands  filter  down  from 
above  General  MacArthur  must  know  that 
the  American  people  are  stlil  participating  In 
politics,  issuing  the  orders  at  the  polls  and 
choosing  those  to  whom  they  entrust  the 
operation    of    the    Government. 

T7ie  fiction  that  he  is  talking  as  a  soldier 
and  patriot,  the  private  citizen,  is  unworthy 
of  one  who  has  carved  his  name  so  high  on 
monuments  that  record  Americas  greatness. 
He  should  announce  his  candidacy,  or  indi- 
cate who  be  supports,  for  he  is  stump  speak- 
ing. 


Gen.  Charles  P.  SammeraU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or    SOCTH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1951 
Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  passed  the 
largest  appropriation  bill  on  record  for 
the  armed  services,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
appropriate,  that  I  call  attention  to  an 
arUcle  published  in  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  writh  regard  to  former  Chief 
of  StafI  of  the  Army.  Gen.  Charles  P. 
Summerall.  He  has  just  completed  20 
years  of  work  at  The  Citadel,  an  institu- 
tion in  my  State.    He  is  now  84  years  of 

age. 

The  General,  since  his  retirement  from 
the  Army,  has  rendered  most  valuable 
service  in  many  respects  to  the  people 
throughout  America,  particularly  the 
Southeast.  He  was  a  former  student  at 
Porter  Military  Academy.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  West  Point  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  his  interest  tn  the  people  of 
the  South  has  never  diminished. 

As  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  he  hat.  always  been  an  advocate  of 
strong  preparedness  for  America,  with 
an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Force  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  our  world  prestige. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SuMMKBAix  Took  Ova  as  Hiab  or  Thk 

CTTADEL    20    "yiAaS    AGO 

Twenty  years  ago  today  Gen.  C.  P.  Sum- 
merall began  his  first  year  as  president  of  The 

Citadel 

On  September  12.  1931.  at  10  a.  m..  The 
Citadel  began  the  1931-32  academic  year 
with  a  new  president.  .,_..*  »— r 

General  SummeraU  had  ended  a  4-year 
term  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  Stat« 
Army  In  the  fall  of  1830  and  In  March  1931. 
went  upon  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 

Following  his  retirement  General  Sum- 
meraU had  accepted  an  Inrltation  of  The 


Cltadftl's  board  of  Tlslton  to  becoane  presi- 
dent of  the  military  college. 

The  Citadel  on  September  12.  l»ai,  was 
a  far  cry  from  what  It  Is  today.  In  that  year 
there  were  about  500  cadets  In  the  corps,  the 
facultv  numbered  41.  of  whom  only  3  held 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  major  eiec- 
tives  were  offered  In  8  fields  of  ftudy.  and 
there  were  2  ROTC  unlU.  Infantry  and 
Coast  ArUllery. 

Today  The  Citadel  expects  1.400  cadets  for 
the  year  beginning  September  24;  there  are 
121  faculty  members,  25  having  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  and  7  more  to  receive  It 
in  the  near  future,  major  work  Is  offered  in 
14  fields,  and  there  are  5  ROTC  units. 

Since  1931  the  physical  plant  of  "^le  Cita- 
del ha?  been  more  than  tripled. 

New  buildings  which  have  been  completed 
in  the  past  20  years  Include  the  cadet  chapel, 
the  armory,  the  barracks,  the  cadet  activities 
building,  an  annex  to  Bond  Hall.  conUluing 
the  library,  the  new  dining  hall,  and  quar- 
ters for  44  faculty  families. 

Although  mucH  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  past  20  years.  The  Citadel  and  General 
Summerall  are  looking  toward  the  future. 
not  the  past. 

Another  phase  of  the  building  program, 
consisting  of  an  acadetnlc  building  and  a 
16-famlly  faculty  apartment  house.  Is  near- 
ing  completion,  and  further  development  Is 
In  the  planning  stage. 

At  least  10  faculty  members  are  on  leave 
each  year  to  complete  additional  graduate 
work,  and  the  college  Is  aiming  for  a  larger 
freshman  class  in  1953  and  an  ultimate  stu- 
dent body  of  2.000. 

And  on  General  Summerall's  Immediate 
agenda  is  the  receipt  of  the  American  Legion 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  at  the  Legion's 
national  convention  In  Miami  next  month. 
It  is  awarded  each  year  to  recofnlze  the 
achlevemenU  of  men  of  heroic  sUture,  and 
it  comes  to  the  general  at  an  apfwopriate 
time,  the  twentieth  annUersary  of  his  be- 
coming president  of  South  CarcAlna's  mlUtary 
college,  The  CltadeL 
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Mr.     McCORMACK.    Mr.     Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rwnarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  September  7.  1951 : 
MxssACz  ro«  RtJssiAW  Pbokj  8«mw  m  Uhitbd 
Statm  Tebms  to  Japak 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
WASHUfCTON,  September  6.— America  and 
the  free  world  can  be  protid  of  the  statement 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  was 
able  to  make  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  victor  and 
the  defeated. 

Nowhere  In  the  technical  phraaes  of  the 
treatv  itself,  quite  naturally,  are  to  be  found 
the  phrases  of  Interpietatlon  which  a  mag- 
nificent speech  by  President  TYuman  be- 
queatned  to  all  history  to  r»ad.  There  are 
Vwo  sentences  of  that  speech  which  t«U  the 
story  of  an  achievement  unparalleled  in 
modern  times.  Indeed,  of  a  document  un- 
matched anywhere  In  the  treatiea  at  fffce 
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two  memcrable  s«nt«n- 


of  the  pMt-     TtKwe 
c«  read  u  follows 

"It  (tbe  tieaty  with  Japac)  doe*  not  con- 
tain tiie  teed*  of  another  w»r.  It  is  »  treaty 
of  reconclltotlor.  which  looks  to  the  future. 
and  aot  the  f>ast  ' 

unxicA's  ucojLL  romcw 

To  be  able  to  make  that  statement  p^rstia- 
3lTPly.  to  b*  able  to  point  to  the  deeds  that 
actuaily  prove  It*  truth  In  the  records  of 
our  Army  of  Occupation,  to  be  able  not  only 
to  say  that  there  mas  no  spirit  of  revenge  but 
to  be  able  to  point  to  acts  that  corroborate 
tt.  U  to  exprea*  the  moral  force  cf  America 
In  tHe  free  world. 

This  moral  force  la  not  the  attribute  alone 
of  the  American  Government  of  today  It 
springs  from  a  Ioimj  line  of  precedents  ex- 
I ,  mur  fl  in  public  pronouncements  since 
World  War  I  beijan.  It  Is  the  reflection. 
nonoTer.  ol  the  viewpoint  not  of  Just  one 
pollUcal  party  but  of  all  parties  In  the 
United  Statea.  not  of  ]ist  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
Icmn  Ideals  but  of  the  IdeaU  that  freemen 
hold  everywhere  All  this  has  not  come  to 
frulUon  heretofore  in  such  concrete  facts  of 
International  reUtlonshlps  as  are  evidenced 
in  the  treaty  between  the  Japanese  and  those 
who  fought  vlctorlotialy  against  them. 

The  kind  of  paace  outlined  tn  the  treaty 
with  Japan  la  the  kind  that  men  of  all  re- 
ligions have  hoped  and  praye<l  for,  and  par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  peace  urf»d  for  Europe. 
too  by  Pr«8lclent  Wilson  aft«  World  War  I 
and  by  Pr««ident  Franklin  D.  Booa«velt  after 
World  War  n.  It  U  the  kind  of  peace  Pope 
Plua  xn  baa  been  petitioning  for  In  his 
public  addresses  since  1IM4. 

Prealdent  Truman  tn  his  San  Pranclaco  ad- 
dren  to  the  aaaembled  nations  rightly  pays 
trlbtit*  to  the  outatandlng  teaderahlp  at 
General  at  the  Army  Douglaa  MacArthur  for 
tbe  vay  Is  which  the  Allied  occupation  has 
bMD  evrted  out.  And  the  Pr«aident  also 
polnto  with  prltfc  to  OcMnl  SUSgway  as  liac- 
Arttkur'a  a!de  suceeaaar  and  to  the  splendid 
work  at  John  Pbatcr  Dullca.  wbo  worked  so 
pattmtly  and  inteUlgently  tn  ncgoUattng  tb« 
tr«aty  tt«a;J. 

Btalsg  abore  party  and  dcxnestlc  contro- 
▼etsy.  tl»e  Prastdent  reeognlaad  that.  In  writ- 
tag  this  spaach.  ha  waa  wrlttag  for  tutur* 
blstory  a  c*uipter  of  accompMahmiint  which 
nn  prow  an  toaptraUoD  to  thoaa  who  will 
ba  eoatodlana  of  Ai&erican  worid  policy  In 
tb«  ywn  to  eome. 

ftr  to  a  aenaa  tha  treaty.  whUa  not  miti- 
gating the  eniB  of  war  or  condoning  the  ag- 
■  uMlin  whldi  started  tt.  doea  abow  that. 
wbM  paoplaa  pat  aside  mtigaidad  laaders 
and  taka  toto  thatr  own  bsinda  the  cause 
d  daeaot  tntamadonal  relations,  they  will 
flad  to  tha  paopla  of  the  Unltad  Statea  ready 
and  willing  partners  in   supporting    those 


the  battlefield  the  f  tops  cf  ai:Kr.'-slon. 
There  ha*  been  nr)  effecuve  c^uTarr  hh  •,•►•; 
with  the  peoples  of  thoa*  criv;nTi<'s  wr.-r" 
troops  are  being  empl>^y*'cl  acntr.st  -is 

Military  force  mvi.«t  gn  har.d  in  h.w.d  •*■;*> h 
moral  force  In  rr.akiinf  peace  Hr;rl  the  con- 
summation of  the  jHpar.ese  trp.itv  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  f  »-h.iT  cm  rie  done  once 
evil  s:: verr.mf'.'.t''  .u«'  renicvpcl  from  p<  wtr 


W 


S: 


did  not  raeelva  a  alngla  dollar  of 

govammantal  indemnity  out  of  World  War  I 
or  World  War  n.  Nor  did  America  annex  a 
^i^»  acre  of  territory  from  either  war. 

Mr.  Trtunan**  addreaa  at  the  San  Prancisco 
gathartog  cf  naUoDs  will  ba  raad  with  even 
Mora  tetanat  tntarast  outalda  Amarica  than 
laaMt.  It  wUl  rank  aa  coe  of  tba  great  state 
k  of  all  tlxnea — not  bacauaa  of  lu  aimple 
t  but  baeauac  It  recltaa  eloquentiy  tha 
of  American  poatvar  babavtor  and 
^  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adopt  tha 
and  tba  spirit  of  that  bebavlor. 

ncFUCATioiia  roa  nnrms 

taapUcatiooa  as  to  the  future,  ao  far 

(•lata  to  an  ultlaaata  aettlemant  with 

o(  RuasU  and  tha  Iron  curtain 

ndaad.  aa  they  may  relata 

Chtoaaa  paopla  once  tba  ilCcraan  ag- 

can  ba  daalt  with  In  almllar  faah< 

mat.  tt  la  ttapad.  be  loat  on  tha 

tlMiaa  countrtaa  which  ara  still  in 

of  totalttarlaalaaa.  tv«n  aa  Japan 

.    Uslotuoataly,  tha  Koraan  war 

to  tha  point  of  defeating  on 
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Mr.  LANTAFP  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  very  timely  report  by 
TIES,  an  or?anization  of  busines.s  and 
professional  men  and  women  m  my  di.s- 
trict.  The  name  is  made  of  the  inuial 
letters  of  the  words  •'technician-  indus- 
trialists, economists,  scientists."  The 
subject  of  the  report  is  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  facts  set  forth  were  obtained  throu.:h 
a  personal  investigation  by  a  member  of 
that  organization.  I  believe  that  all 
Members  of  this  body  will  be  interested 
In  this  most  intelligent  analysis. 

The  report  follows: 

DiCTATOESHip  Under  thk  Ui^tted  Statts 

Flag 
This  report  on  condmons  in  Puerto  Rico 
is  rendered  to  the  TIES  Association  and  ttie 
111^  Research  Foundation,  pursuant  to 
prior  agreement  "vlth  the  officers  and  accord- 
ing to  a  decision  that  a  survey  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  conditions  was  not  only  warranted  but 
waa  urgent.  It  Is  now  offered  as  a  public 
document  bearing  the  approval  of  the  TIES 
Rsaearch  Foundation. 

During  this  stirvey  there  were  conferences 
with  businessmen,  bankers,  lawyers,  ordinary 
citizens,  and  persons  in  many  other  walk.s 
of  life.  There  were  studies  of  official  reporu 
and  figures,  public  laws  and  documents,  in- 
cluding the  Insular  budget. 

At  the  outset  there  is  this  flat  and  un- 
equivocal  statement; 

Gov.  Luis  Muftoa-Marin  operates  a  com- 
plete dictatorship  under  the  American  Sag. 
This  dictatorship  is  made  effective  in  many 
ways.  Economic  pressure  is  a  favorite  meth- 
od, but  there  can  h«  direct  political  and  Ju- 
dicial means  applied 

The  Muftoz  dictatorship  is  suppf^rted 
chiefly  by  money  derived  from  the  United 
SUtea. 

What  few  Americans  know  Is  that  every 
dollar  of  revenue  tax  collected  on  products 
(chiefly  nun)  shipped  to  the  mainland  is 
sent  back  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  insular  gov- 
ernment. This  rebate  now  amounts  tc 
about  M.OOO.OOO  annually,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable period  it  ran  to  several  times  tha! 
figure. 

On  the  other  hand.  Puerto  Rico  has  lis 
own  Import  tax  on  commodities  from  the 
mainland.  For  example,  a  standard  brand 
pack  of  cigarettes  coaU  SO  and  35  cents  In 
Puerto  Rico.  An  American  automobile 
carrlea  a  Puerto  Rlcan  lm(x>rt  tax  of  36 '4 
percent.  United  SUtes  electrical  goods  pay 
a  26-peroent  duty  to  the  Island— and  so  on. 

lauore  rara  naramfr— ascxivEs  puntt 
Tha  insular  governmant  does  very  well  in 

tha  matter  of  revenues  that  are  not  available 

to  any  SUte  In  the  Union. 


Tht'  rr.'\\n  print  here  :s  that  Puert'^i  Riro 
pays  not.hing  Intn  the  United  Stare*:,  but 
rt*<:eSves  verv  generous  bounty  frcm  United 
St.i'f's  tiixpnyers  '-f  many  millions  per  year. 
Ill  this  r!-;K>rt  there  will  be  no  names  us^d. 
It  Is  not  at  all  uncomm. in  fcr  a  Puerto  Rs.-an 
to  say,  ■"Wf»  ha\e  tn  live  here,  you  kno- ■  '• 

Under  those  circumstar-.ces  this  repcr*  Is 
n  rrmposlte.  backed  by  plenty  of  retp.,n.-,it^'e 
authfjrity  which  mus*  remain  an  nymous. 
And.  too,  there  is  a  "gag"  law  wi.lch  is  so 
written  as  to  appear  aimed  at  those  advo- 
cating overthrow  ff  the  gnvernment  by 
lorce.  *:  .'  wi.irh,  !ikp  many  other  laws,  can 
ba  br   .-i-,-:;fd    bv   r  fflclal   Interpretailon. 

Thf  ::•.  I ;  r  pxhibit  l:i  the  Puerto  P.ican 
c  )vpr  11,":.'  show  window  is  t!".e  Puerto 
Hican  D''v»!(ipnient  Company,  an  insular 
goveromeut  operation,  financed  by  the  :;:su- 
lar  government,  but  with  *he  highly  irrpnr- 
tant  help  of  r«".pnues  arcrums  frcr.i  the 
m.ainlar.d  through  revenue  rebates. 

The  Industrial  development  undertaking 
1-  k-i;wn  a.*!  Operation  B'")ct5t.-ap,  Jne 
v.rit*'r  has  called  it  "operation  mctise  trap." 
A.'i!ither  designation  might  well  be  "cpera- 
tiun  fly  trap  " 

Ti^e  law  Is  written  loosely.  It  provides  tax 
ex^-inptioii  for  certain  specified  new  Indus- 
tries for  a  period  of  approximately  eight 
more  years,  tapering  down  In  the  final 
'2  years  Under  the  law  it  is  p<)ssifcle  for 
t.'-it'  i^L)\prnment  even  to  erect  a  plant  for  a 
:.f*-  industry.  It  looks  like  anybody's  oyster 
and  too  many  have  construed  it  In  that 
w,\y,  so  that  United  States  industries  have 
t;  ne  In.  lacking  skill,  lacking  market,  lack- 
Ine  everything  except  the  desire  tc  get  the 
insular  government's  lau-gesse.  with  no 
chance  to  lose.  It  is  a  lure  to  the  seircher 
for  what  Is  known  as  cheap  labor,  and  pIso  it 
IS  a  lure  for  the  operator  out  to  make  "a 
last  buck.'" 

But  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment  and 
for  new  employment  to  a  large  volume  of 
unskilled  population,  the  whole  effort  has 
been  ridiculously  InefTective.  There  are  In- 
dustries operating  at  a  profit,  there  are  those 
still  wondering,  and  there  Is  a  list  of  com- 
panies that  have  given  up  and  gone  home. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Puerto  Rico,  one  may  well  wonder 
how  careless  can  Washington  get? 

The  Popular  Democratic  Party,  controlled 
ab8(7lutely  by  Governor  Mufioa,  dominates 
the  Insular  legislature  completely.  If  Muficz 
wants  a  new  law  quickly  be  can  get  it  as 
fast  as  Huey  Long  ever  did. 

I  have  examples  of  some  quickie  laws. 
Opposing  the  Governor's  Poptilar  Party 
there  is  the  Statehood  Party,  the  most  Im- 
portant of  the  opposing  groups.  The  Inde- 
pendence Party  is  practically  no  more  than  a 
handful  The  Socialist  Party,  once  strong, 
is  now  weak. 

Eection  of  delegates  to  Puerto  Rico's  Con- 
stitutional Convention  was  held  while  we 
were  In  the  Island.  It  was  announced  in 
advance  that  the  Governor's  party  would 
elect  70  delegates  and  that  the  minorities 
altogether  would  elect  26.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly the  way  the  vote  was — 70  to  ifl. 

We  talked  with  one  of  the  leading  minor- 
ity men.  a  highly  Intelligent  man.  "We  will 
have  a  number  of  good  men  in  the  conven- 
tion and  we  will  fight  hard  for  a  good  con- 
stitution. Then  the  staam  roller  will  get 
going  and  the  Governor's  Popular  Party  pro- 
posal will  go  through."  he  said. 

More  and  mota  tha  word  "dictator"  la 
being  used.  alm'*d  at  Utiiloa.  It  la  begin- 
ning tu  hurt.  At  first  there  was  silence, 
but  now  there  ara  ofBclal  attempts  to  ex- 
plain that  after  all  tha  llufios  government 
Un't  a  dlctatorahlp. 

Govaawoa  cowtbols  coutTi 
A  part  of  every  dictatorship  ia  control  of 
the  Judiciary.    All  local  courts  now  are  con- 
trcJlcd   by   Muficz  thruugh  hla  appointees. 
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Tte  Insular  stiprcme  court  Is  the  next  target 
and  2  years  more  will  do  the  trick. 

Control  of  all  government  agencies  U  an- 
other method  of  building  dictatorship.  All 
key  department  heads  are  Mufloz  appointees. 
Many  of  them  were  small-time  young  men 
around  the  smaller  towns  before  Muftoa:  gave 
them  good  Jobs.  Mufior  Is  an  astute  poU- 
tlclan  He  has  picked  men  who  have  proved 
their  abilltv  and.  more  Important,  their  loy- 
altv  *o  Muiioz.  Every  governmental  depart- 
ment is  under  tight  Mufioz  contrcl. 

There  Is  also  the  Insular  Police  Force. 
Frr^m  th.^  force  there  is  a  detachment  vari- 
ously pit  at  from  120  to  150  picked  men 
Bcrvmg  as  the  Governor's  guard,  opera Ung 
arouiid  the  clock.  These  men  get  extra  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  meals  and  quar- 
ters This  tight  guard  wa*  established  after 
the  riots  of  1S50.  when  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  Cover  ncrs  life.  Today  when  be  makes 
a  spee.:h  he  talks  from  within  a  four-sided 
Bteei  barricade  speakers'  stand. 

LITTLE   rXEEDOM   OF   PRESS 

Wh'^n    delators    do    not    dare    to   be    too 

bru'al     thpre    are    ways   of   harassment.     In 

San  Juan  there   ire  three  daily  newspapers 

Of    t>^e'e     El    Imparclal    Is    an    out-and-out 

opponent     of    the    regime.      The    Governor 

wanted    the    building    In    which    the    Paper 

was  published      El  Imparclal  was  given  o(B- 

rinl  rotlce  to  vacate  In  20  days.     That  is  a 

short  time.  Indeed.  In  which  to  0"^  housing 

and  to  move  a  newspaper  plant.    Pinal  y  an 

extension  was  secured  and  El  Imparclal  bad 

to  buy  another  building.  ^   ^   ^,     „_ 

The    Governor   then   e«tabllshed   hla   own 

newspaper.  El  Dlario  de  Puerto  Rico.     It  is 

beautifully  housed. 

Then  came  one  of  the  quickie  laws.  El 
Dlario  wanted  government  official  »dvertl5- 
IHE  taut  it  didn't  have  the  circulation.  The 
n/w  law  offers  this  advertising  to  any  i»p« 
of  eeneral  circulation  of  more  than  5,000 
copies,  which  lets  Kl  Dlario  under  the  wire. 
5or  it  carries  plenty  of  what  is  ^^^^^ 
luicy  plum  business.  The  administration 
also  owns  a  radio  broadcasting  station  which 
IB  use-d  for  Its  own  educational  purpe**; 
Traveling  sound  trucks  also  are  used  to 
keep  in   close  touch  with  the   voters^ 

The  third  newspaper,  but  surely  not  the 
least  important,  is  B  Mundo.  •  fine.  mid«Ua- 
of-the-r^d  paper.  It  d««°'\  5Jf '  °"' 
airalnst  the  Government  becauM  U  it  did.  in- 
i^tors  would  overrun  It  the  next  cUiy .  an 
ex-government  olBclal  told  us.  Howevw  D 
Mundo  does  now  and  then  print  some  brisk 
criticisms  of  certain  thingt- 

There  enters  now  another  factor.  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  Puerto  Blcan  Industrlea  pay  no 
united  Statea  income  tax.  They  do  pay  an 
insular  Income  tax.  The  Insular  ifcome  tax 
is  slightly  less  than  the  P*deral  tax  would 
be  In  like  incomes. 

One  of  the  habits  of  dictatorships  Inthalr 
more  polite  moments  is  ^•^}^%^^^- 
Boectors-  One  busineannan  said  be  had  been 
tSSiered  so  constantly  by jQ-ular  lnc«ne- 
tax  inspectors  that  his  books  were  6  months 
in  arre^.  The  inspectors  kept  up  aj^ 
Btant  demand  for  more  "«*  J""".;*^^ 
SVou  really  are  in  bad.  another  said.  Tou 
may  bave  a^  many  as  a  doaen  ln;;P^  "^ 
■various  kinds  in  your  place  aU  at  once. 

BIO   LOCAL  TAX  BOOST 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  new  ^d jj^; 
ing  issue  has  arisen.  It  waa  forecast  faintly 
lS)Ut  2  years  ago  when  tha  inaular  govam- 
ment  decide*  that  the  time  *»<» J»*»*^  * 
naaaeaament  of  aU  property.  Tha  MulUm 
government  calls  it  "wdentlfic  '«*||f""^V. 
iloet  islandera  now  think  tha  quotea  should 
be  this  way.  "sclantlflc"  "'•"[•^5*^;.  w. 

A  Chicago  firm  vaa  caUed  In  to  ^^^J^ 
Beginning  in  Auguat.  commnnltlaa  bagan 
■ettlM  their  tax  notlcea  undw  tha  riiMiWiin 
USSon.  Wlthoat  exception  puhMc  ma« 
protest  maetlnga  have  been  held  to  ev«y 
community  where  the  new  notices  have  been 
received. 


A  banker  said  that  without  doubt  reassess- 
ment waa  due.  The  mass  protests  are  caused 
by  the  tremendous  increases  in  aaseaaed  val- 
uations. Even  wlti.  a  reduced  mill  rate 
most  taxpayers  are  due  for  a  terrific  Jolt  and 
It  was  predicted  freely  that  many  wUi  b« 
confronted  with  a  confiscatory  figure. 

Many  examples  were  offered.  Cme  was  the 
case  of  a  grocery  store  which  had  "«  "«e*f«l 
Talue  fixed  at  a  figure  four  times  the  actual 
value  of  the  stock  on  his  shelves.  A  farmer 
found  his  cattle  valued  now  at  eleven  times 
the  former  assessment. 

Whether  the  reassessment  Is  or  is  not 
"scientific"  is  open  to  serious  question. 
That  the  reaaeessment  can  be  gerryman- 
dered seems  without  question. 

Tax  reassesMnent  notices  went  first  to  tne 
smaller  communities.  There  Is  much  won- 
derment as  to  what  will  happen  when  the 
new  valuation  notices  reach  the  population 

of  San  Juan.  ^,     ^,         v^ 

There  were  two  conceded  objectives  be- 
hind the  reassessment  program. 

One.     tc     increase     Insular     government 

revenue;  ^       ^  ^    j  w»   1^«^^t 

Two.   to  increase   the   bonded   debt   limit 

of  the  Island. 

Both  of  these  objectives  mean  higher  taxes 
for  a  population  much  of  which  is  struggling 
to  m«ike  even  a  bare  living,  or  scarcely  above 

One* highly  successful  San  Juan  businesa- 
man  said  sadly.  "I  don't  know  what  it  wlU 
mean  to  this  business.  We  may  bave  to 
close  oxir  doors."  ,  ^  ,  *« 

Here  could  be  the  political  Issue  fatal  to 
MunoE-Marln.  U  It  fails  to  become  such  an 
issue  It  will  be  because  the  oppoaltion  lacks 
a  svifflcienOy  powerful  and  willing  le*c"- 

It  Is  a  strange  and  contradictory  thing 
that  purely  political  opposition  la  able  to 
operate  freely,  but  oppoaltion  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  program  of  the 
party  "—and  that  is  its  customary  designa- 
tion—is  quite  something  elae.  It  doesnt 
appear  to  be  healthy. 

As  for  contradictions,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere is  filled  wtth  them.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Government  goes  to  extremes  to  <m- 
courage  new  industries  to  create  new  Jobs  In 
an  effort  tc  cat  into  the  very  large  reservoir 
of  unemployed.  New  businewes  must  have 
their  plana  and  their  operation  approved  by 
the  Government  bank  and  by  «»  Planning 
Board  And  there  are  some  mighty  bright 
boys  in  those  two  outfits.  Approv^  ertrada 
even  to  the  Insurance  to  be  carried  and  to 

the  placement  of  that  inaurance.  

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  aeema 
not  to  want  private  Industry  to  huUd  low- 
coat  housing.  PubUc  housing  la  preferred. 
It  Is  generally  believed,  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling those  who  occupy  public  housing. 
Rentals  on  pubUc  housing  are  graduated  ac- 
cording to  income.  Such  housing  cannot  be 
■old.  but  must  be  rented. 

Private  housing  can  be  sold.  Heme  own- 
ers customarily  hava  an  en^^^y.  «*^"*"* 
ouUook  from  renters  awl  this  la  In  Puerto 
Rico  as  it  la  elsewhere. 

San  Jtian  municipal  and  Insular  housing 
la  a  drop  In  the  bucket  when  oMinpared  to 
rHA  and  privately  built  houalng.    The  city 
of   San  Juan  buUt  a  group  of  low-rantal 
houses  on  dock-aide  propwty.  oatenHbly  ao 
that  dock  workers  would  not  have  to  pay 
btiB  fare  to  and  from  work.    Pew  dock  ««■*■ 
en  now  Uve  there,  but  put  to  proper  uae  the 
Iota  would  have  a  value  of  about  •10.000  aach- 
So  goes  dlcUtorahlp  and  so  goes  btireauracy. 
In  la  years  tha  Unltad  Statea  FHA  haa 
buUt  »,400  Uvlng  unlU  and  It  hw  had  but 
8  actual  f  oredosurea. 


fwifjw  stroaa  ia,aoa  bohxs 
Ifo  Inquirer  can  ba  to  Puarto  Hlco  mora 
tlian  a  few  daya  baf ore  beginning  *«> JJ«^^ 
Leonard  D.  Loi^  an  AmfTtnan  from  Chariaa- 
ton.  8.  C.  .. 

L   D   Long  (the  -IT  stands  for  Darllnf- 
ton")  la  a  private  buUder.    Be  haa  provided 


more  Jobs  for  workers  than  the  entire  "boot- 
Btrap"  operation  of  the  islands  subsidixed  m- 
dustry.  His  biggest  development  is  Puerto 
»}uevo — 4.428  amall  concrete  homes  on   the 

out&klrts  of  San  Juan.     Hl^  houses  ^ere  built 
to  sell— and  all  vti-e  sold— for  »3.8»S.  with 
pavroents  of  130  per  month.     All  t-v.d.  long 
has  provided  Puertc   RVco  with  10.6-t2   li.dl- 
vlduai  la-mtly  homes.     Most  of  these  are  so 
planned  that  ea&y  expansion  In  any  ct  sev- 
eral ways  Is  possible      But  the  party  doesn't 
care  for  private  housing  and  so  L    D    Long 
finds  many  and  varied  obstacles  In  his  ppth 
L-jng  has  emploved  as  many  as  10.000  na- 
tive workers  at  a  time,  and  he  has  paid  some 
$16  000  000  m  wages  over  the  period  of   his 
operation.     His    expenditures    for    materials 
bought  in  Puerto  Rico  bave  been  enormous. 
There  is  one  puzzling  factor  in  the  Lrng 
operation.     His  success  was  so  itrlklng  that 
for  a  time  there  were  liJdtcatlons  that  -the 
partv'  might  break  down  and  give  him  full 
headwav.     He  wa«  asked  by  Muftoz  Miirin  to 
submit 'a  plan  for  a  development  of  30  .OW 
more    small    homes.     Long    sufcmlttM    the 
plan.    The  governor  used  It  In  his  campaign, 
but  It  ba£  not  been  hrord  of  since 

If  Long  were  less  determined  to  prcvide 
fcouslni:  for  family  ownership,  he  would  leave 
the  isl'and.     But.  viewing   the   Jobs  he   has 
created.  It  may  be  that  "the  party  wiJ  take 
a  careful  last  lock  before  putting  in  his  path- 
way the  final  obstacle  to  operations      Long 
actually    has    done    In    construction    what 
Henry  Ptjrd  did  years  ago  in  putting  automo- 
biles together.    Here  Is  a  striking  example: 
The  local  government's  development  com- 
nanv  built  the  luxury  hotel.  Cartbe  HUton. 
atacost  of  at  least  «7.»0,OOO,     Some  say  it 
ran  to  a  mllllcn  more  than  that.     Long  has 
nearly  completed  the  Darlington  Apartment 
Hotel,  a  half  down  blocks  away,  at  a  cost 
that    will    run    to    about    »3,O00,CO0.     The 
riarllngton  ground  measurements  are  larger 
than  the  Carlbe  Hilton,  and  It  will  be  two 
stories  higher. 

The  excuse  for  excessive  cost  of  the  gov- 
ernment hotel  is  that  It  had  to  be  rmhed 
to  completion,  and  that,  after  all,  it  Is  a  pay- 
ing tourlat  attraction,  as  operated  by  the 
Hilton  hotel  chain.  A  gambling  cashio  In 
the  Caribe  helps  to  make  It  pay. 

VVTTtD  WTATtS  COJH»iJUim   A   KIXIOH   Ft  US 

The  United  Statea  has  put  into  Puerto 
Rico  through  one  channel  or  another  tn  the 
past  8  years,  a  grand  total  of  one  and  three- 
tenths  billions  of  dollar*,  and  mcare  goea  In 
everyday.  -Operation  Bootttimp."  up  to  toa 
beginning  ol  IMl.  b««  created  ezacUy  6.0W 
new  jobs.  These  figures.  fortfatUng  all 
oth«a.  todlcate  that  aoniewhara  thera  haa 
bean  aaoM  fancy  dreaming— and  there  haa 

bean. 

Soma  erf  the  lancy  draamlng  la  a  hang-over 
from  the  rayime  of   formrar  Oovernor  Bex 
TugweU.   many   of    who«   luminarlea    stlU 
faSuon.    Powto   Blcos   a.SOC.OOO    cltUena 
still  know  a  poverty  that  is  primitive  and 
<tla«»ting.    New   hotialng    has   made    aoma 
■liSxt  toroads  on  tha  fantastic  partially  sub- 
merged ahim  lands,  where  huts  stand  p^l- 
ouBly  on  atilU  along  tha  watar-s  «<J«e„  Jne 
govamment  owns  tha  fabulous  Carlbe  ^^^ 
Hotel   and  it  also  owns  tha  land  on  whlih 
gtand    these    rickety    slum    ahacks     Thasa 
slums  bear  such  names  as  B  Fanglto  (the 
mudhola).  La  PwU  (the  pearl),  and  Hato 
Bay  (King's  farm) .  _^ 

A  hotri  maid  waa  aakad  what  she  earned 
mr  weak.  Sha  ■ald.fiaW)-  Her  husband 
linui  able  to  gat  work  about  hall  the  um«. 
They  navar  had  meat  to  eat.  The:  lived  in 
tha  -Mudhola"  alum.  Official  ertimatea  aay 
thcra  are  about  34,000  slum  dweUlnss  W  tba 
San  Juan  metropoUtJui  area. 

Much  la  made  of  free  medlclce.  But  hos- 
pital facllltlaa  are  so  limited  that  at  b«t 
only  a  pittfnlly  amaU  number  can  g«t  lucn 


to    contrast,    the    New    Tork    HamUton 
Wright  firm,  which  haa  publicli:d  Canada 
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aixl  luir»p—n  oountrtes.  U  aatd  to  Ret  IISS.- 
000  »  JMtf  for  dolnc  likevtM  tor  bMUtlful 
Puerto  Rico  wl»3M  hiU-foik  and  city  workers 
cannot  even  dream  how  much  money  that 
mlcht  be. 
TWO  nvmmso  irrrT-srvrK  thou«akd  chh.- 

amXtt   WTTHOOT   SCHOOLS 

Puerto  Rlcans  are  kindly  folks.  They  are 
not  laty.  The  workers  do  not  have  bacfc- 
grottodi  of  modem  ikllU-  When  they  come 
down  out  of  the  hUls  they  do  bring  with 
them  such  rural  customs  as  going  home  from 
the  Job  when  It  rains.  But  they  can  be 
glTen  tralsinc  and.  properly  done,  training 
brings  reiulta.  Industries,  wisely  run.  can 
make  mrmey.  Language  barriers  baffle 
ocbraa.  Bureaucratic  Interference  and  "the 
party's"  politics  baffles  and  defeats  other 
fliiiis  siiiiie  of  them  eren  before  they  start. 
The  pnmlae  of  tax  exemption  and  of  low 
wagaa  to  partly  aomething  Ilka  bait  for  fish. 
Many  find  that  low  wages  do  not  need  to 
iBcaa  km  labor  eosta. 

Per  Puerto  Bico  there  U  no  quick  and  easy 
cure.  Land  U  limited.  When  one  person 
dies  four  are  b»n.  The  crowded  islands 
birthrate  to  60.000  a  year.  Por  257353  chU- 
dren  of  aehool  age  there  are  no  schooU  at 

all. 

Tet.  the  Oovemor  has  spent  millions  to 
•ell  the  United  SUtea  on  his  administration, 
tnff\nl«"g  expensive  "red  carpet"  entertain- 
ment for  Invited  United  States  ofBclals  and 
presa.  It  to  said  locally,  by  good  authorities. 
that  Oovernor  ICufkM  spent  something  over 
a  fT'"**^  dollars  on  hto  inauguration  cele- 
bratloD  alone. 

If  theve  to  a  crime  against  Puerto  FUco  and 
Its  people  It  to  the  pretense  that  there  are 
bootstrapa  by  which  there  can  be  miraculous 
•xtractlon  from  a  deep-seated  and  long- 
axlsteat  ■••  at  economic,  poUtical.  and  social 


.  MsuiWtiUc.   United  States   taxpayers   are 
payinc  the  bill. 


Gw  Ow  TrMpt  ■  Ewopc  a  Ckascc 

EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 

HON.  lATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  MZW  TOBX 

IM  THE  HOUSB  OV  REPRESENT  ATIVSS 

Thmnday.  September  13.  1951 

Un.  ST.  GEOROK  Mr.  Speaker, 
tver  slnee  I  have  been  In  Congress  I  have 
worlud  and  voted  for  a  large  and  power- 
ful Air  Force.  Like  many  others  I  was 
dJsmajed  when  the  sums  voted  for  a  70- 
croup  Air  Force  by  the  Eightieth  Con- 
fxtan  were  impounded  and  not  used  for 
ttaftt  purpose  and  the  will  of  the  people 
thnNVh  their  elected  Repr^entatives 
wma  flouted. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  the 
Booae  a  ehairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Oonunlttee  who  is  a  patriot  and  also  a 
Bun  of  vision. 

like  all  such  men  be  is  working  for 
a  greater  and  more  powerful  Air  Force. 
It  Ls  my  hope  that  the  Houm  will  sup- 
port him  in  every  way  in  this  high  pur- 
poat.  The  following  article  appearing  in 
tht  September  issue  of  the  Rrader's  Di> 
§mt  flvea  expert  and  sound  argmnentji 
fior  IntkUnf  for  air  supremacy.  In  the; 
mitdi  of  the  author  Francis  Vivian 
Dnte: 

Bl  PciaBtf  and  Prance,  tn  the  skies  abov» 
In  the  wheat  fields  ot  Normandy 
Otrmany,  In  the  jagged  hUli 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

of    Korea,   the    lesson    ha«   always    b«?en    the 

uant — air  power  is  essential  to  survival 

(Prom  the  Reader's  Digest  or  September  1951 1 

Qrvi  Otts  TROOPS  IN  Et;mopx  a  Chance 

(By  Francis  VUian  Drake) 

The  past  12  months  have  made  It  pain- 
fully clear  that  we  plunged  Into  Korea  wrh- 
out  a  plan,  and  with  little  prepaiatirin  r  t 
safeguarding  our  men  against  he.ivy  odds 
on  the  ground.  That  Is  over  the  dam  Dvit 
our  soldiers  h.ive  paid  for  It  with  hi4h  cas- 
ualties— one  out  of  every  four  men  ui  K-rea. 

Today  we  are  preparing;  to  commit  tr  -)i)3 
In  Europe  on  a  much  greater  scale,  but  w.-a 
no  realistic  plan  f-ir  siifegu.^rdin.^  uur  s.  =- 
diers  against   infinitely  heavier  udda   v.:   the 

sir. 

General  Elsenhower  is  trying  to  raise  an 
army  of  50  division."?  for  the  defense  of 
Europe;  the  Cnited  States  is  to  suuplv  .tt, 
least  6  of  these  and  our  men  are  now  beliii? 
drafted  for  the  purpose.  This  a.'-my  ui  ro 
be  ready  sometime  between  1953  and  19^o. 
Without  debating  the  wisdom  of  ser.dlr.^' 
our  troops  to  Europe  at  all.  one  thing  Htd;.  i.s 
out  prominently:  That  we  are  m  lic.i./  i.  ) 
adequate  provision  for  protectlr.g  tr.ose 
troops  from  air  attack 

Stalin,  who  has  said  that  the  braves-  men 
are  helpless  if  they  lack  air  prnrect;.  n.  i.s 
providing  his  troops  with  a  moder:;  .i.r  :  r^  e 
of  20.000  planes,  ot  which  lU.OCO  are  t*  w  i  K. 
with  his  ground  forces.  To  pro'e^  i  ur  -.  .- 
dlera  we  have  only  a  few  hundred  pia:;es 
available  and  are  to  have  le.ss  than  3  XX!  at 
the  peak,  and  that  not  until  1953. 

This  example  of  unrealistic  planning 
moved  Senator  Henkt  Cabot  Lodg!:.  J=i  h;:..- 
self  an  infantryman  In  the  last  war.  :  j  in.i^ica 
a  thorough  investigation  of  our  pr-. grain  t  r 
the  defense  of  Europe.  His  f-nding  tii.it 
in  case  of  war  our  mt  n  wkI  be  aeiit  in'.o 
battle  "naked  in  their  underwear.'  t,-  ne 
slaughtered  like  animals,  jvist  a.-  the  R- us 
have  been  slaughtered  in  Korea.  Thus  a'a;  ;:'.- 
Uig  situation  is  reflected  In  the  s'.aT<.:r.e:.-.3 
of  our  air  leaders: 

Cen.  Carl  Spaatz  (comm.inder  of  •  ir  Mr 
Forces  in  Europe  in  the  hi.';t  wan  caiLs  tSie 
air  odds  again.st  us  ••nothini;  short  -f  ap- 
palling." and  warns  that  Western  Europe 
will  become  a  hutje  trap  for    .ur  s<.lc::*'rs. 

Gen.  Hoyt  Vandenberg  (present  Chief  cf 
Staff)  says  that  "we  have  only  a  shoestring 
Air  Force  today."  and  that  our  plan  t  pro- 
curement Is  "only  a  stepping  stone  toward 
what  Is  really  needed. 

John  A.  McCone  t  Under  Secretary  f  r  .\i:) 
declares  that  "the  strategic  Air  f  rce  i.-  :-  t 
keeping  pace  with  our  atomic  development 
•  •  •  the  tactical  A;r  F  :-rt>  will  not.  he 
sufficient  to  gain  the  air  superiority  whi'.:i 
our  ground  forces  niudt  have  m  jrder  tJ 
operate  with  hope  of  success." 

These  are  only  a  few  cf  many  stateni«?n  3 
Uttered  by  men  who  have  access  t'.i  our  pla...:., 
and  some  of  whom  have  def-ied  the  adnuin'^- 
tratlon's  gag  on  "uncleared  statement^'  in 
order  to  warn  tLeir  countrymen. 

In  face  of  our  cwn  deficiency  m  the  mt  it 
might  be  supposed  that  tiie  admmis'.r.iri  n 
Is  relying  cA  Europe  to  provide  the  p'.an.es 
necessary  to  protect  General  Elieah-.wjr's 
army.  But  this  cannot  t*.  Here  Ls  a  c.  :n- 
pertsoQ  of  the  resources  of  Europe  and  tlie 
United  States. 
Plane  potential  for  next  2  years: 

Europe 5  'X'O 

United  States —  50,  000-75.  oOO 

Population: 

Europe 380.  000,  000 

United  States 150.000, 'WO 

The  figures  given  above  represent  our  po- 
tential. But  the  planes  that  are  so  vital  (or 
oar  trocpe  In  Europe,  that  could  be  produced 
long  befca^  General  Else  i«?er  s  army  is 
ready,    that   could   block  Red    air    force 

and  might  prevent  the  succe.*^Iul  luva.iion  of 
Xurope.  are  not  uu  order. 


RECORD 


We  continue  to  ready  up  divisions  which 
will  ?et  there  late,  instead  of  planes  which 
ci^.ild  get  there  early — perhaps  early  enough 
to  avert  war  altogether. 

We  are.  in  fact,  trying  to  produce  too  many 
of  fhe  wrong  things  too  soon,  trying  to  con- 
ceal  'he  mistakes  of  past  years  with  cataracts 
o:  urat'.'ry  which  explain  nothing.  The  Gov- 
ernment h.is  committed  over  e60.00O.000.0O0 
f  T  defense,  yet  the  essential  of  air  cover 
f.  I  )ur  soldiers  ha.s  been  Ignored.  What  does 
U  take  to  convince  the  administration  that 
pei.dmi;  trotjps  to  Europe  without  air  cover 
ii  an  ait  of  suicide? 

DOES   IT  TAKE  OBJECT  LESSONS? 

Object  lesson  No  1  has  been  Korea,  where 
the  enemy,  without  air  protection,  has  suf- 
fered over  a  m.illion  casualties.  According 
t)  Supreme  Hep^'^narters  in  Tokyo,  approxl- 
n.arely  47  per  if   the.se  casualties   have 

bp'-n   cau.«!ed    b  r   small   Far   Eastern   Air 

F'  :■  f  Usln?  Je... -d  gasoline,  single  planes 
h:i.t"  burned  to  death  as  many  as  800  Chinese 
1::  -t.e  flmht.  and  although  the  enemy  has 
the  advantage  of  hilly  country  and  bad 
weatiier  and  is  well  armed  with  antiaircraft 
i;'.i:LS,  machine  guns,  tanks  and  artillery, 
i:.f\-  have  lost  as  many  as  10  000  m.en  in  a 
dav  without  being  able  to  shoot  down  one 
:.:  jur  planes.  On  ovu'  side  the  infantry 
h  i.s  been  the  first  to  say  that  it  would  have 
bt-en  cut  to  pieces  without  air  cover.  In 
K  .rea  the  lesson  is  that  air  power  has  saved 
cur  bacon. 

The  previota  object  lesson  was  In  Europe. 
Before  the  Invasion  of  Normandy,  General 
Eisenhower  insisted  on  the  destruction  of 
liie  German  air  force.  He  declared  later 
tha'  the  entire  invasion  would  have  been  im- 
p.xsfibie  without  control  of  the  air.  Before 
the  march  from  Normandy  to  the  Elbe.  Gen. 
Ou.ir  Bradley's  Twelfth  Army  Group  (al- 
I..  .St  exactly  the  same  size  as  Generi'  Eiii-^- 
h  ws-'r  j  army  now  forming  i  w.<-  pplied 
•*'.-;i  6  000  tactical  planes  and  va^l  i^-umber 
fit-ets  oi  the  Eighth  and  Flftee:  th  Air  Force*. 
Bradley  tiad  several  times  ih^'  .r  cover  today 
b'Miit;  planned  for  Elsenhcvi..,  although  he 
h  cl  neglifiible  air  opposition.  And  certainly 
1,  .  lie  e\er  suggested  we  had  too  much  air 
.-::,  p.-:t. 

The  chject  lesson  befor-  Normandy  was 
provided  by  ^itier.  Using  .ost  the  iden- 
tii.al  combination  of  armor  nd  air  power 
an  that  cf  the  Red  forces  of  t  -ay — although 
on  .1  far  smaller  scale — he  swept  irom  Poland 
t  )  Western  Europe  and  pushed  t  "'  •  h 
I:. I.)  the  sea  at  Dunkirk.  But  eve.,  ri.  .--.r 
:.::df>r»st;mated  the  number  cf  planes  he 
would  need  to  capture  control  of  the  British 
.snI'^s.  Had  he  pns-«iessed  sufficient  planes, 
r.f  \v:i:ld  probably  have  wen  the  war  there 
a.icl  then. 

a:i  these  object  lessons  point  to  one  thing: 
■;■'...'  trirh  »  f  what  our  air  leaders  keep  try- 
K.i;  r  1  'el!  us  In  Poland  and  France,  m 
ti.-  skies  above  England,  in  the  wheat  fields 
ot  N  rmandy  and  Western  Germany,  in  the 
J.;_-acd  hills  of  Korea,  the  lesson  has  always 
been  the  iame — air  power  is  essential  to  svir- 
vival.  whether  of  armies  or  of  nation-  What 
further  object  lesson  does  it  take'  bs 

f'lhnij  on  the  homeland?    Our  newt  ps 

massacred  on   the  plains  of  Europe 

DOTS    rr    TAKE    t'XBIASID   ADVJCE 

President  Roosevelt,  shortly  be  fire  his 
dt-ath.  set  up  a  lar^e  group  of  emme at  civil- 
ians t  )  make  an  Independent  repori  on  the 
lessons  which  the  United  States  m.lgnt  learn 
fr<im  World  War  II  bearing  on  its  .wn  fu- 
ture defense.  This  group,  the  United  Stales 
jstruteglc  Bombing  Survey.  Inspected  Ger- 
mativ  and  Japan  at  the  close  cf  the  v,  r  and 
unanimously  reported  that  air  powtr  would 
henceforth  have  to  be  outstanding  in  our 
rational  defense.  "E'.'»n  a  flrst-cUss  mili- 
tary power."  they  reported,  "cannot  live  long 
with  "Ut  control  of  the  air"  The  survey,  to 
ail  m cents  and  purposes,  has  been  l|nored. 
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^  .^  _„.^       __,_  ii-nra    f,  only  \M0  pteaea  a  BMxttli      lean  am  find  fault  with  tht  principles 

Another  indepead^t  rarey.  ^^TT^     JSLSrfwith  the  9jtoo  a  i»aBttofti««d  by      of  this  great  organiiatioa.  the  work  tt 

S^^^SrrSi^inS^-te'S^-^  ^^^^^^^^SE^S^  ""Syitan  iBt^natlonal  hew  its  annual 

Sfw^Ti^m^pStTthertitur.-"   Ita  groupa.    "  «  *»  "j  TL ^^  ^S^JS^^  con^tioo  in  JacksooTtHe.  R«  .  June 

^,:SL^"<JSon-a  Minimum  Air  Fo^^  i^!  S;:L?:SS.S^S?t^Sr?^  20.1951-     At  that  con^tloo  it  adopted 

,30    groups,    composed    ^f    »»?^'«^  °^,i^7^S^t^t^^^m^^  a  resohition  in  which  Ciritan  Inlema. 

pianes^Tt^e  m^t  ^^^^^^^^  ,a^^^J^^^^  today.  tkmal  for««s  socialistic  t^^nds  where 

"^^^nnnli^^a^^^^iJSrir^  "TSTa^  t«rt»~»  Air  Fc«e  of  am- J.000  Qorenxment   operatkins  compete   with 

^  ^^^^^^^  S^^««ir«y.  modem  plane.  aTaiiaWe  lor  the  Jf^  private  enterprise. 

frJ^.^  Sf -Ime   »^^o^  of  our  troop,  in  Europe,  with  power  to  «ln-  ^              naolntion    is    tnost    timely      In 

,  ^^^\J»s  i3S>  ignored.  tofce  them  rapidly  In  case  a<  war.          ^^                                        ^  ^        ^^^  j  con^rat- 

"IT the^T  ;^.^dependent  advice  <c,  A  "^^^S^Jf^aS^^S^^^S^  S^te  the  del^gSes  attending  tbe  Jack. 

J^v^h^^iVW«l  t*«  n-intenanoe  ^^^^^^^^^^ctf ^^1^-«V  «mviile.  Fla.,  con^-ntion  ol  Ciritan  In- 

of  modern  air  power.     In  spite  of  »»»'*:  ch^icala.  armament  production,  and  cam-  tematiOQal   for    unanimously    adopting 

nee.  our  inTtnclbJe  WJJOO-plane  Air  Faroe  or  ^^^      wtihoat  which  an  army  cannot  jj^^  resolution.     It  Is  Amertcan  In  lan- 

»*^'",;r^f^'^SiSr^to   r»^an1      ^^  ^,.  ».  fua«e  and  in  all  its  implications.    lam 

under    3.000    ™^?*™2'^°!*   o  a»  rj*ne.  a  The  t»alldlng  of  nich  an  Air  Force  wt'i  be  ^j^jiguted    to     gi»e   my     colleagues    and 

production  *«  if^^JJ^j^^f  ,S^rf  no  easy  task,  but  iort»°»«T  «  J'^J^  thoK^wbo  may  read  the  Coiwais .JOHM. 

rhu?^rte".su;«^eptn.:.^.rom  srL:^-"^^^--sLt'ius  '?-»«;*  ^L^^m^rrnd^S 

SmgreM.  the  air  olBceni.  or  the  clrUlaii  ei-  ^Li*!!  ^ieh  m  IX^^  h«l  been  bought  the   warning  of  this  resolution  and  CA 

STSJe  Korean  War  caught  us  with  o^y  ^  ^"^c^fSSy  r«o«mended  by  the  members  of  Clfilan  Intermtional. 

a  handful  of  modem  planes.     Durtngthe  ^j^  ^^  jy,  Commissiooa.    Bui.  tf  we  send       which  loDows:              

recent  MacArthur  eontroTcrey  about  Domh-  Europe  at  an— and  we  haw  seeeial  Sra^ntna  10.  18*1. 

to«   enemy  bases   in  China,   it   wm  aero*!  ^rSon.  thffTalre^iy-we  mu«  gt«  them  jmab  ComoBmrnAM    The  loUowlng  rwolu- 

w^ks  before  polltlcUns  got  around  to  a^Wnj  "TcotS  if  they  are  to  BirrlTe.  tkm  wa.  wlopted  by  unanimous  rote  of  the 

General  Vandenberg  whether,  in  fact,  he  had  -.  are  the  only  natton  capable  at  pro-  delegate,  in  attendant  st  the  annual  ean- 

enouah  planes  for  the  Job.    His  aaTO"  wiia  ^^  Miemjate  air  peotectton  for  the  Horth  vcaucn   at    Ctrltan    Intemattonal   held   in 

No       He  had  not  enough  plane.  unl«B  he  AtlanttcTreaty  armlet    We  haw  the  planta.  jactoanrlUe.  Fla..  June  ».  IMI 

erooeed  the  United  Stats,  to  attack  without  Jjf^'^  im^  wcrkmen.    It  Is  «nely  -WbereM  we  regard  with  grate  conosrn 

Dower  of  reprisal-     Whatever  lU  prrfe«l  ^^  urwmt  to  prtxluoe  plane,  for  tLe  mini-  the  jorlallstlr  trend  of  our  v>^mmmxu  to 

Reasons  for  refusing  to  approw  M*«Arthurt  Jotectlon  of  our  troops  than  to  keep  «nur  into  oompeUtloa  with  l«1vat«  *nt"- 

oroqottl,  the  «!mlnistration  had  failed  to  ^^j^^^  ^^  total  of  men  already  -naked"  pdw  and  tbe  enaamous  warte  which  ».  in- 

woTlde  enough  plane,  to  make  wch  an  op-  j^TT^  underwear  In  Burope.    We  can  twtter  crttahle  in  govcmmcDt  operatlona;  and 

Son  ^^Ifble^r  Bnoke-««ened    this  ii^'J^J^S-Tud  tS^u-e  of  freedom  -Wfcer...  the  Fed«l  budeeta  oontain  ap- 

negtigencebv  taking  the  porttlon  that  tt  did  ^^^.u^,^  ^rer  armed  plane,  rather  thui  proprlatloiia  for  many  I»«l«« '"^^  "^ 

no?  wish  to  carry  out  such  bombing  anyway.  ^^^^^^S^^.  forth- Inject  our  gowrnm«tstoto  oosnpe- 

no  wr  N-xTD  ^cmoHsL  c^scrrr ,  „^  ^^  ^  „  t^^  '^^^^EiSSl^'Sl'S^SSSr  f'T «Kh  pro^ 

This  stated  goal  of  the  adminlstraUon  to  .^^  ^  leader*,  tlie  civilian  advisers,  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  dtHans  are  being 

an  Air  Force  of  96  groups,  of  which  only  80  producers,  the  heedlinea  haee  afl  failed  to  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  aaolfleea  to  ann  for  defense. 

will  be  combat  groups  totaling  about  5.O0O  ^^^^  ^  laggard  wlmlnlstratlcn  into  action,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^jj^  ^p^^  to  pay  the  hlghsst 

modem  shooting  planea.    This  is  far  below  j^  wmtid  seem  that  only  a  single  force  re-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  history  of  our  lUtlona.  and 

our  nroductlw  capacity.     The  fcilowtng  I.  niains  untried— the  compelling  Toice  of  puD-           -whereas  we  beUe»e  that  government  op. 

DTOductlon  now  scheduled  by  the  admin-  j^^  opinion^     It  1.  the  publics  sons,  htw-  ^^^g^  „  subsidy  of  Indttrtxy  or  busloesa 

-auon  compared  with  the  producUon  of-  tandi,  brothers  who  wUl  haie  to  P»yj»«  ^  sodaUrtJc  and  contrary  to  the  intcrasta  and 

fered  bT  the  aircraft  Industry;  price  In  the  erent  of  war.  whoM  i«i*™«  ,rta|j„  <rf  the  people  of  »Jie  Cnited  States  and 

'     .  Seada  win  be  expo«d  to  the  same  pitilesa  ^^^,  ^^^  ^^  n^t  only  hinder  Indusuy. 

Planee  or*ced:                                             ^^  pumanment    with    which    air    power    has  ^^,^11  eventually  dartroy  the  private  and 

"**    ,^ u'oOO  mowed  down  the  Reds  to  Korea.    Our  young  ^^  «,terprise  syrtem  through  which  oar 

Pireal  1968-  -—- ^      ^  ^o  tue  nghting  for  »-     The  ^^^^.b  have  grown  great:  How.  therefore. 

Production  avauable:  ^ast  we  can  do  Is  to  see  that  they  get  the  ^ 

'i*^  l»*f- mooo-m' 000      best   protection   our  country   can  produce.  -jj^joiwrf.  TSiat  Ovttan  International  urge 

Fiscal  1953 ae.ow-ou.w"       ^^^  k-^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^j^.^       ^^  reroectlve  govemmsnts  to  oppose  any 

PlAnea  actually  on  order  Include  aU  types.  ^  ^^^^^  tn  every  window  to  our  CapitoL    It  ^^,i,rti»  or  the  appropcfatlan  of  any  fund, 

combat  and  noncombat.  and  are  to  he  di-  „„  become  the  responsibility  of  the  toffl-  ^^^^'Z^^ugt^  ..pertoenta.  the  direct  w  to- 

Tided  between  the  Havy.  Army.  MlUtary  Air  .^dual.     Tell  the  Prealdent  '^^J^^TJ^'  direct  use  of  which  put  the  government  to 

Tn^port  «rvice.  mutual  defense  aaslstanee  g„«nian  how  you  feel  about  it.    Wobody  el«  competition  with  lU  own  dtkasna  or  would 

TjroBTam  and  the  Air  Force.    After  providing  can  do  it  foe  you.  further  the  naUonallastlnn  of  any  buatoem 

pl*ne«  for  our  Pactlc  bases,  our  •lllet  «ff  ^^^^^^^  ^  indurtry;  and  be  it  further  

AUMtic    base,    and    our    homeland.    th««                            —  "Maobft*.  That  ooptaa  of  th«  resohition 

orders  provide  a  completely  inadequate  f«t»  i»  «nt  UMD  *"  Memheia  otf  the  Coajpem 

of  tactical  planes  for  the  protection  c*  our  Q^^^^  latcnaiioeal  F«ieS«»  S«cmiltie  ^  ^j.  united  Stat...   it)    aU  a««t>en  of 

.,^~  in  Firrone                                                                       .     --.          ^               »  ^         >• the  Hoose  Of   Commons    (S)    'each  ciub  « 

'^\SLr.u%^^^^'^^^'^,  EOXNSION  or  REMARKS  ^  '"' "^^S^  -  =^«^ 

mi^alDeWlttC^Ram-ey.  head  Of  the  Aircraft  or  Secrefirr,. 

Indusuies  Association,  says   thai    the   air-  ^^    HFilRCE  B    SCHWABE 

craft    manufacturing   todustry   is   presenUy  mW.  lifcURUt  D.  J^JinruM-  

buUdlng  airplane,  at  a  rate  substantially  be-  ow  oKtAHOna                                             .            ManU  UtW^m  Ptajecl 

low  its  potenUal.     As  a  ""JJ'^f."^;^  IN  THg  HOCSB  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIV«S                     ^^^  ""     Z. 

^ 2a?50^^t^ STi^te  we  ^^  able  Thmrsdog,  September  13,  1951                         ETIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

to  achieve  In  World  War  II-''     Donald  Dov^-  SCHWABE-     lAV         »ker,  we  are                                             oe 

rs'^^'j'^ii.'s.'s.^^ra^  sj^S'sr.i^^;^^   ^^'^^^^^^.r,.^ 

^cted  &om  the  task  by  indecision  and  un-  territorially  nac  eircumscrib^  ^  ^  »  THE  HOU8»  OF  RiFBBSEHTArivso 

certaintie*.-                                         ,  ^  pohtical    pwTty    OT   OTfani»tton-     laa  Thunday,  September  13.  1951 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  «t«r*ag  the  Urt  ^^^  ^^  "Buflders  of  Good  Clti«««S.  mrWART  Ml  Speaker,  a  re- 
war  President  Roosevelt  asked  for  double  the  "Twas  an  actire  member  of  Ovltan  Mr.  DTWAKi.  ."f:  °*^^f *  p^s* 
J^^oncilered  by  the  aircraft  todurtry.  j^^^^'S^.J^^.  and  I  can-  "nt  Lssi«  of  the  Saturday  Fmi3^  Pag 
SSd  With  a  grave  -^'^^^-^  ^^^^^  S^^^  bowW  ^oiic  Amcr-  contained  an  article  criticizing  severely 
prcduc lion  Prealdent  Truman  has  ordered^a  nof,  im»«ioe  u«w   -^^    »~ 


ta 
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the  Lower  Marias  Irrlgatton  project  tn 
Montana  and.  by  inference,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamations  plans  for  development 
of  water  resources  for  irrigation,  flood 
control,  and  related  purposes.  The  ar- 
ticle has  created  considerable  indigna- 
tion in  Montana  among  people  who 
know  the  value  of  irrigation  and  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  deveiopmeni 
of  the  Lower  Marias  area.  I  include  the 
letter  and  tvo  editorials  dealing  witti 
the  facts  of  the  cas?  as  sUted  by  local 
Citiaens  in  my  remarks; 

iFYom  tHe  Havre   (Mont  1    Daily  News] 
ArroaxxT  ros  Usmias  Iicp«ov-emi>-t  Associa- 

Tioi*  Wmma  Satctidat  E\-x>ij«c  Post  Eai- 

Tcm  Aboct  A«tici-x 

Harry  Eunu.  Chinook  attorney,  ha^  writ- 
ten Ben  Hiib».  «luor  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
nins  Post  in  regard  to  the  ar-.icle.  The  Big 
Wkter  Gyp  In  Montana,  by  Edmund  Christc- 
pberson.  appearing  In  the  August  25  issue  o! 
that  ma^raxlce. 

Mr.  Btims  la  attorney-  for  the  Irrieatlor, 
dlsulct  propo«ed  by  the  Marias  Improvement 
AmoctaUon  which  is  the  subject  cf  the  a.'-- 

ticle. 

The  following  Is  the  letter  sent  Mr.  HiblM 

tor  Mr.  Bums: 

"Ptftt  M«.  HiBBs:  The  article  oX  Mr.  Chris- 
toptienon  entitled  The  Big  Water  Gyp  ai 
Montana'  published  in  your  Issue  of  August 
as  la  erldence  of  the  fact  that  a  half  truth 
or  a  quarter  truth  Is  more  damaging  and 
eonfuatng  than  an  outright  falsehood.  Ot- 
Tk>UBl7  thla  article  was  written  and  published 
by  the  Port  with  the  idea  of  crltlclalng  the 
metbocla  of  the  Reclamation  Serrtc*.  There 
•r«  few  total  falsehoods  in  the  article,  but 
the  oT«r-aU  tmpreaalon  It  gives  Is  entirely 
false,  n  Mr.  Chrtatopherson  and  the  Post 
hirt  wlalMd  to  be  fair  in  their  treatment  of 
tiii«  matter,  the  article  votild  have  stat<.>d 
tbat  tbe  Martaa  project  was  the  bruin  child 
of  one  William  Cowan,  of  Box  Elder.  Mont.. 
a  ranelicr  and  sto^man  of  that  area  vlio 
cutMMteetf  this  In  18M  and  through  whose 
imtlrtiif  efforts,  coupled  with  those  of  miiiiy 
buUders  of  northern  Montana.  ftniUlT 
J  tt  to  a  euoceasful  ellmaz  by  the  court 

off  June  7.  1950.  eataWtahtng  this  d!«- 

'totct.  Bill  Cowan  was  fortunate  in  tvo  par- 
tiealara,  first  he  lived  to  see  the  succeaiiui 
^t^«w  ot  his  efforts  in  the  creation  of  the 
trrtgaCtoo  district,  but  died  befcire 
,  xciJSMil  by  one  of  the  leading  pobllca- 

'ot  the  country  of  being  a  gyp. 

"If  fair,  your  article  would  further  have 
alaMd  tbat  at  no  time  wtm  there  any  inten- 
tton  on  the  part  of  tte  proponents  of  the 
dMfIrt  to  farce  any  sectkm  of  the  territ^iry 
tDto  ttM  itMvlct  wtere  tbm  majority  of  the 
•Mied  to  be  eacluded  and  ihe 
aflrmatlveiy  abows  this  at  the 

.__ It  of  the  hearing.     The 

t  fnrtlMr  ttoom*  that  another  group  uot 

•d  In  your  article,  tbeee  being  the 

owning  iaiMl  umter  the   proponed 

^   _      dy  canal,  were  rotuntArUy  excluded 

vtiliout  eourt  repreeentation  or  fight.  I^u-- 
HhKaaore.  this  court  proceeding  lasting 
HBM  10  or  11  days  was  not  a  bitter  fight  but 
one  hsW  prtneipaUy  for  the  iasrlng  of  the 
tooBdattcais  to  enable  the  court  to  estatiish 
this  district  and  the  final  lines  decided  u{x>n 
wttm  ■WT"^'*— '"^  by  both  the  proponenu  and 
tta  objectors  to  be  eminently  fair  and  I  am 
~  '■»  that  everyone  left  the  courtroom 
end  of  the  hearing  feeling  that  they 
)d  fairly,  furthermore,  op- 
wmnssl  Mr.  BandsH  Swaaberg  was 
...__,  (air  and  unprejadlecd  in  this  case 
■■4  saa  e(  the  finest  gentlemen  tliat  I  tSiSYe 
with  at  any  time  in  court,  and 
Is  sattrely  mttlesding  as  to  the 
at  this  hearing. 
I  *ii  VB  ti>B*  <t*^  the  Reeiamstlon  Burcaa 
Beys  take  any  direct  part  tn  this 
s»i  such  part  as  trss  taken  by 


them  was  entirely  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
ponenu of  the  dusmct  The  prp.sident  jT 
the  Marias  Improver.i<"nt  .\i«ociati  t.  is  and 
was  the  Honorable  C  B.  EiweU.  jud^e  oi  :!-.<" 
district  court  of  this  district,  aiu.  o:\f  .>: 
the  most  respected  ]un.«ts  of  the  S-a-e  >■( 
Montana. 

•'If  fair,  the  article  sh^'Uld  fur-'.irT  h.r.e 
emphasljsed  the  fact  t!-.at  cn-er  80  pfrrer.t 
of  the  ressrienrs  cf  the  Aren  '  *.ne  d,:sT;..n 
as  anally  established  by  Judije  6;>t'er  '*->.:. led 
water  delivered  to  lhe:r  l.inds  a:  tl-ie  e.^rliest 
possible  dat?  It  would  further  have  stated 
the  fact  th.T  the  delivery  cf  w.iter  to  these 
lands  will  mean  a  st.»blli7SHl  a.:rriculture  for 
ail  time  m  the  future  with  the  raising  of 
thousands  oi  cattle  sud  nher  livestock 
where  none  are  ri.  w  raised  because  of  un- 
certainty of  'ced  supplies 

"I  h.»ve  li;r.£r  teen  a  c:ir*i?.i'.'.  "?  v-iv.r 
masazlne  and  h.ive  <er.er:illy  e;:-irelv  .u.-^^-d 
with  your  ed-.tonal  poller  ar.d  hwe  enjoyed 
most  of  your  special  article^  The  traeedy 
of  this  to  n-.e  perstntally  is  th"  t.i '"  ■..■.■  ;t 
has  done  something  to  destroy  n:v  c  :.::.;•■:.' e 
In  your  pjoUcy.  and  to  wonder  1.  .v  r:..:iy 
other  articles  published  by  y  )u  1:.  •...•  ;. -ist 
can  be  believed  as  the  'ruth  or  ha-,  e  \i:  Met 
been  yellow  journalism  xs  thi.s  ar-.  :<•  is. 
In  the  early  twenties  you  publisliei'.  •.;.  .irti- 
cie  by  Garec  G.irer  entitled  The  P ai;;  .n  the 
Northwest.'  which  dealt  wvh  this  s.Ame  ter- 
ritory and  part  of  Montana.  If  you  could 
hare  pubUsh^Kl  the  Garet  article  alongside 
of  Christopherson's  it  would  have  been  a 
good  example  of  the  art  of  Inconsistency  tn 
Journalism.  Is  your  ar.icle  further  pr xif  of 
the  apparent  inability  and  laok  nf  desire  of 
the  East  to  understand  the  prubienu  oi  the 
States  of  the  West ' 

"Very  truly  yours. 

•  Hiaav  L    BtTiNS."' 

(Prom  the  Peoples  Voice  (jl  .\ugust  i\ ,  lir>5i, 
S.\T  E-'E  Post  CARRrts  Ox 

Honored  eld  B'n  FranlcUn  frcm  his  very 
special  spot  m  tne  celestial  he.iver.s  these 
days  must  be  saddened  over  how  ;ar  f.  ^m  the 
narrow  path  cf  truth  and  righteousness  has 
strayed  the  publication  he  sired  almist  2"25 
years  ago. 

Ben  Franilln  would  never  i:nowin.;ly  h.ive 
permitted  four  false  or  n-.isleadir.g  st^ite- 
ments  to  appear  in  any  headline  that  he 
might  have  written.  NJr  would  hf  h.ive 
ever  stooped  to  the  Hearstun  j  ;u.' n.i.i>t.c 
tactics  employed  by  one  Edn.und  Cnnst  i- 
pherson  In  writing  his  article  the  Big  Water 
Gyp  In  Montana  iPost.  August  25  Such 
a  verbose  piece  of  distortion  Franklin  w-mld 
have  placed  '»'here  It  rightfully  belonged  — 
In  his  circular  file  That  would  h.vve  bfen 
the  end  of  it 

Not  so.  the  editors  of  the  Post  225  y.'.'rs 
later.  As  with  past  articles  critical  cf  the 
West  and  western  reclamation,  the  P  st  edi- 
tors of  1951  prefer  to  mislead  millu  ns  if 
Americans  into  oppf-sing  con^ressi-rMl  ap- 
proprlaticns  for  developing  and  utiliz  nv;  'h; 
West  s  most  precious  resource — its  fitter 

Let's  take  a  loolc  at  that  mi.sleadni'.?  '^aok.'" 
headline  under  the  title  "the  Bij;  Water 
Gyp  in  Montana  '     Quote: 

"These  Montanans,  offered  what  seemed 
to  be  a  splendid  gift— water  t-  r  127  )00  dry 
kcres — took  a  »e^:ond  Kxjk  and  1  -und  the 
Reclamation  boys  wanted  to  tur^.  them  into 
peasanu.  Whereupon  they  hauled  the 
Bureau  Into  court,  made  it  get  out  A  their 
area  and  stsv  out. ' 

Misleading  assertion  No  1  'These  M 'n- 
tanans.  offered  what  seemed  •  •  •  • 
Ttiey  weren  I  offered  anything  Re'^ident.n  of 
the  Lower  Marias  for  half  a  century  havs 
been  after  Reclamation  to  come  in  and  con- 
struct an  irrigation  system.  As  early  as 
1886,  William  Cowan,  father  of  Lower  Marias 
project,  who  died  just  Ikst  January  be>;.m 
probinjc  the  Idea  of  Dringlng  Irrl -latu  n  f  -  ht» 
area.    First  formal  steps  toward  setting  up  a 


project   came   In   1904,   at   the   Instigation  of 
pe   pl^  fif  I.i.'Wer  Mirlas  area. 

M.  lending  assertion  No.  2:  "The  Re-lama- 
tl'  ri  0(.ys  wanted  to  turn  them  Intc  peas- 
aiw-f  BiK.lc  The  several  large  op?rat;rs 
w  ;■:  did  n  :t  wish  to  come  under  the  project 
be  I  iM^  of  Reclamation  law's  160-acr;  Umi- 
a:.d  :.-.r  other  rea.sons.  were  fully  pro- 
by  S'ate  laws  which  in  so  man;  words 
6-  Ch  89-1201-4  Rev.  Codes  1947 1  :  any 
landowner,  up  to  the  time  of  an  Irrigation 
dih  :":■"  fc-=::i^  formed  by  a  district  court, 
m.'\'  b-'  f"<,:l'-:ded  from  the  district  If  he  can 
sh  A  •  ■  iitclusicn  will  damagje  himi  ftnan- 
claiiy,  e'c  ,  etc  .  etc.  Of  course,  il  sue  i  land- 
owner did  1.  t  desire  to  be  excluded,  hi'  would 
have  to  al:ide  by  the  45-year-oid  reclamatioa 
acreage  limitation.  Experienced  iriigation 
district  attorneys  tell  us  that  Reclamation 
Bureau  has  meticulously  obser'.ed  \.ontana 
State  laws  safeguarding  landowner  rights, 
at  all  times 

F.-ilsehood  No  1:  "Whereupon  they  hauled 
t':.  Bureau  into  ciurt."  Tam't  so.  brother, 
ta.  so.  To  the  point.  Reclamat  on  was 
not  a  party  to  the  court  action.  The  big 
court  fuss  that  Christopherson  went  into 
Journalistic  ecstasy  over  was  99  percent  fig- 
ment of  his  imagination.  The  trutli  was  m 
the  statement  by  Harry  L.  Burns.  Havre 
attorney,  in  a  letter  of  protest  to  'he  Post 
over  the  article.     Said  Burns: 

Furthermore,  this  court  proceedir  g  •  •  • 
was  n'jt  a  bitter  flight  but  one  helc  princi- 
pally for  the  laying  of  the  foundations  to 
enable  the  court  to  establish  this  district 
aiad  tne  final  lines  decided  upon  were  con- 
sidered by  both  proponents  and  the  ob- 
jectors to  be  eminently  fair  •  •  '.At  no 
time  did  the  Reclamation  Bureau  cr  its  at- 
torneys tal-te  any  direct  part  In  this  pro- 
ceedini;  " 

Fal.-.ehood  No.  2:  "Made  it  get  ou'  of  their 
a.-ea  ard  stay  out"  Reclamation  lb  going 
ahead,  with  the  blessing  of  80  p^-rcent  of 
the  landowners  of  the  lower  Marias,  and  Is 
est.ibiishmg  an  irrigation  system  for  up- 
wards of  120,000  of  the  127.000  dry  acres. 

There  are  many  other  false  and  n.isleading 
statements  in  the  article,  but  these  four 
sh.:ulcl  suiTice  to  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
article  as  so  trenchantly  put  by  District 
Judi;e  C  B  Elwell.  president  of  the  Marias 
Im.provemer.t  Association;     Quote: 

I  have  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
f  >r  years.  It  is  seldom  that  you  find  them 
niarting  three  mistakes  in  one  artl:le. 

Their  first  mistake  was  in  beini;  gypped' 
Into  huynikj  such  an  article. 

"Their  second  mistake  was  In  publishing 
it  after  they  had  been  "gypped"  Into  buying  it. 
"Their  third  mistake  was  In  Us  .Ing  It  in 
tb.fir  table  of  contents  at  the  front  of  the 
ni.u  izine  It  should  have  been  listed  under 
the  flr-st  heading  of  "Short  stories"  slong  with 
the  rest  of  the  fiction."' 


I  From  the  HavTe  (Mont.)  Dally  News) 
Big  Chief  Pi-entt  Nomscnsi  Is  Lcosi  Again 

Our  esteemed  colleague  Herb  Watts  has 
already  opened  the  throttle  fairly  wide  In 
dt.=c.:ssing  the  "big  water  gyp."  but  because 
of  the  gravity  of  the  matters  Involved  this 
wilter  also  feels  Impelled  to  have  his  say. 

N{  t  since  Garet  Garrett  wrote  The  Pain 
In  tlu^  Northwest,  likewise  in  th«  Saturday 
Evei  uig  Post,  has  there  been  such  a  rumpus. 
ytraniiely  enough,  It  was  the  same  "triangle" 
which  drew  the  Post  Blast — the  urea  which 
extends  roughly  from  Chester  to  Havre  and 
southward  to  Great  Palls.  Garet  Garrett  con- 
cluded, to  the  noisy  dismay  of  local  patriots. 
that  the  region  should  be  turned  sack  forth- 
with to  the  nearest  Indian  silly  enough  to 
a>ce;.t  it.  Now  comes  Author  Cirlstopher- 
Bon  saying  that  the  Bureau  of  Beclamatloa 
hHS  concocted  a  foul  plot  to  itral  it  back 
from  the  Indian  or  from  the  plutocrat  ranch- 
ers v.  ho  apparently  Inhabit  it.  What  goes 
on   here.   any\^ay?     /.  quaitcr   csntury    has 
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passed  since  Garrett  flung  the  first  rrck  at 
■\he  Triangle  and  fetiU  the  game  continues, 
■fhe  reaicn  seems  to  be  a  falriy  newsworthy 
sp«ot.  doc&c  t  It? 

As    one    •mno    fcr    many    years    has    been 
as9»-i-:ated  with  £uch  Marias  boosters  m  the 
l.iie  Bill  Cowan,  Judge  Charlie  Elweli.  hun- 
dreds cf  witer-hungry  farmers  and  the  cam- 
tiixied  pressure  of  goodness  knows  how  many 
c   n.niunitv    W:n^~,    we    dislike    to    see    this 
region    iczn    asunder    by    another    magazine 
article   so  cp^-nly  tinted  with  maiice.  but  if 
the  fc'-ys  wish  to  feud,  we'll  fe'ud  with  "em. 
ATtf-r   tei-cpers    have   ccKjled    there   emerge 
tl-.Tf-e  poir.'.s  -xhich  should  t>e  clearly  u-der- 
s':^'!.    First,  the  reclamation  service  d:d  not 
come   barging   in    with    a   club    in    1953   de- 
rr^andtng  that   this  regi:,n  be  ungated;    the 
Idea  ongma'ed   lT<:--^.ny   more   th-ir.   33   years 
iv.;o    as    a    a.nblnrd    farm-town    project    la 
which  far   more   farmers   than   town   people 
were   Involved       Second,   Instead  of   roshir-g 
m  with  thp  eUd  hand,  the  reclamation  serv- 
ice   for    decades    gave    the    plan    the    push- 
an-'und.     Third,    as    far    as    we    know    there 
1.5    no    law    compelllne    any    or^jajiized    ctm- 
m.unity  to  enter  an  Irrigation  district  against 
its  wiU      SvO  In  some  amazement  ail  we  can 
Fny  as  an   Individual  is.  '"Why  a'J  the  nizn- 

pus?" 

In  this  discussion  we  are  by  no  means 
fronting  fc-r  tr.e  reclamation  service  Cur- 
rent hiftory  proves  this  outfit  well  able  to 
aght  its  own  battles.  Some  of  the  orcaai- 
zat ion's  latter  year  activities  we  dc  not  ap- 
prove, as  an  Individual,  yet  the  50-year 
record  shows  that  In  spite  of  all  the  pub- 
lished dlfDcultles  of  iJTlgatSan  faxmlng. 
crtps  and  families  and  towns  bloom  in  part* 
of  11  Western  States  where  cactus,  gopher*. 
and  similar  desolation  reigned  supreme  pre- 
viously. That  is  the  picture  we  should  keep 
in  mind.  Isn't  it? 

Without  these  reclamation  projects  a 
goi:d  many  of  us  who  now  stumble  along 
more  or  less  contentedly  In  these  Western 
States  might  even  be  reduced  to  hiring  In 
Philadelphia  where  the  Sattirday  Evening 
Post  is  edited.  Which  would  be  the  well- 
known  fate  worse  than  death  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  lived  In  Philadelphia. 

The  Post  is  a  great  magazine,  partly  dedi- 
cated in  recent  years  to  exposing  and  ex- 
ploding the  notion  that  a  nation  is  dif- 
ferent from  an  Individual— neither  can  per- 
manently spend  more  than  It  receives  wlth- 
cut  facing  ultimate  disaster.  Lets  of  as 
agree  with  that  thought  We  also  agree 
that  m  this  Instance  the  Post's  drtma -beat- 
ing zeal  led  it  out  onto  a  long  limb  which 
is  rapidly  being  sawed  off. 

It  is  a  human  trait  for  the  himible  to 
'snicker  when  the  mighty  are  embarrassed. 
so  let's  hfive  our  fun.  Indulge  our  peeves  and 
tret  over  it.  "The  triangle"  surnred  Oaret 
Garrett  end  strjig;sled  on  to  new  prvTsperlty. 
It  will  also  surrive  author  Ciuistopherson 
and  the  Saturday  Erentng  Post.  So  let's  part 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Lonesome  Prairie 
secessionists,  close  up  the  ranks  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  Marias  project. — J.  R.  L. 


Marshall's  leaving  his  country's  service. 
He  is  held  in  the  highest  etiteem  by  those 
who  have  had  close  contact  w;th  him. 
The  general  eanied  universal  respeci  in 
his  devotion  to  duty  through  Eulitary 
and  civilian  senicc.  An  excellent  sol- 
dier m  World  War  U.  General  Marshall 
took  on  civilian  tasks  in  the  service  of 
this  Nation  when  he  mi.ght  well  have 
rested  on  his  laurels.  Fven  after  retire- 
ment as  Secretary  of  Slate  he  heeded  the 
caU  to  duty,  and  returned  U>  acuve  duty 
as  SecretiiT  ol  Defense. 

We  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
are  a'svare  of  his  inten^e  devotion  to 
country,  and  his  realization  that  potent 
forces  threatened  the  peace  of  the  vorld. 
Only  ihro'Jgh  General  Marshall's  iTiSut- 
ence  has  a  program  of  universal  military 
trauung  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
He  can  be  proud  cf  his  accomplishments 
m  this  ofBce.  and  may  retire  with  the 
accoiade  of  a  job  ^ell  done. 


Tribute  to  G»enl  MankaU 


Forces  Baluced  m  Um  Bask  »f  Top  Piv 
ority  Tasks,  Hw  0«ly  Kmi  nf  Mffitary 
EstabHsbmat  lb«  Natseaal  Ecewmy 
CaB  Afford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T  PAnERSON 

or  coKwrcncTTT 
IN  THI  HOT7SK  OF  RKPRKSKWTATIvrS 

Thursdav,  September  13. 19il 
Mr.  PATTERSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 

unusunl  in  these  times  to  greet  the  re- 
tirement of  a  public  servant  with  the 
genuiiv;  regret  which  is  felt  in  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVtN  PRICE 

or   JLITHOIS 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Septemlyer  13,  1951 


Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  you  have  read  in  the  news- 
paper excerpts  from  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Mr. 
Thomas  K.  Finletter,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
convontion  of  the  Air  Force  AssociatK>n. 
Tlie  association  is  <mly  5  years  old.  but  it 
is  flourishing.  It  counts  among  its  mem- 
bers and  it5  leaders  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  country.  The  con- 
vention was  an  Important  one,  Mr.  Fin- 
letter's  speech  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
August  25.  was  the  high  point  of  the  oc- 
casion aiid  a  dear,  frank,  and  concise 
report  to  Air  Force  veterans  on  the  struc- 
tiue  and  stattE  of  the  Air  Force. 

One  thing  Mr.  Finletter  said  in  his 
address  struck  those  who  heard  it,  and 
especially  the  astute  reporters  whose  job 
it  is  to  pick  up  news  as  a  rewlation  of  a 
possible  new  use  of  attmiic  weapMis.  Mr. 
Finletter  said: 

Here  we  are  entering  into  new  terrain  and 
wc  shall  use  all  the  imagination  we  possess  to 
see  to  it  ttiat  effecllTe  use  will  be  made  of 
atomic  weapons  againat  prtAtaSie  targets  in 
the  ground  battle  area.  And  it  i>  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  II  we  put  the  pr<^>er  ef- 
fort of  Industry  Into  tills  operailon  and  if  we 
have  sufficient  ImagtTiattnn  tj  detach  our 
minds  from  past  coadltktoa  ot  warfare,  wm 
may  be  aUe  to  assure  our  Eurcpeaa  allies  of 
a  much  greater  striking  pow«.^  on  our  p»rt 
than  we  had  hoped  tor.  and  even,  indeed. 
Tw«k>  It  unlikely  that  aa  oicmy  attack  on 
the  NATO  for««i  on  th«  eontixant  ol  Suiop* 
would  hare  a  hope  ot  mcBtw 

What  made  hemdlhMs  is  the  papers, 
howerer.  was  but   prellmliiary   to   an 


equally  important  statement  by  Mr  Fin- 
letter on  the  nattxre  of  the  defense  es- 
tablishment of  the  future  Less  sensn- 
licnal  t.'ian  stalemeiils  abcut  atctnic 
weapons.  Mr.  Finletter  s  carefuily  word- 
ed well -reasoned  discussion  of  balanced 
forces  has  sismifkance  for  all  tbouFhtful 
Americans,  and  e5pecial!y  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  ihis  Coi-frt?s.s.  Too  often  the 
term  "  iMilanced  forces  *  has  been  tised 
t.o  mean  an  Army,  a  Na^T.  a^nd  an  Air 
Force  cf  equaJ  size.  As  Mr.  FirJetter 
pointed  out : 

n...*  term  "Imlanced  forces'  is  an  fxamp'.e 
cf  a  good  :ihra«e  tbat  h..i  g:'ne  w.-,:i;,s;,  i  .r 
It  has  come  to  mean  li.  the  mino*  ci  many 
the  idea  that  the  defease  doiiar  shoud  t« 
divided  equally  between  the  iliree  dep.&rt- 
menis  which  mai»  up  the  Etefenee  Kstab- 
i:.sLme"t.  This  neTer  was  the  tntenticn  i>J 
th»j  mcr.  who  first  used  the  term.  An»ciie 
can  accept  the  temi  'balanced  fcrcei"  if  tbey 
Interpret  It  ir.  its  rl^tet  meanVnif.  which  is 
that  tn  these  days  wtth  a  military  budftev 
fLlready  at  seo. 000, 000 .000.  nothing  le««  thai»  a 
most  exacting  calculation  of  forces  In  rela- 
tion to  the  top  prlonty  tasks  these  forcea 
h:-.v(?  to  perform  can  be  tised  for  the  basia 
toe  determining  the  kind  of  military  estab- 
lishment :he  country  should  ha»* 

As  a  responsible  and  thoughtful  pub- 
he  servant.  Mr  Finletter  is  constantly 
aware  of  the  effect  of  mobihzaUon  on 
the  national  economy,  and  of  the  need  to 
use  material  as  well  as  personnel  eco- 
nomically, allocating  both  on  the  l>a.^is 
of  priority  needs.  In  his  address  to  the 
AFA  convention.  Mr.  Finletter  went  on 
to  say: 

Perhaps    la   the   past   we   could   afford   to 
have  military  units  which  were  not  strictiy 
neccesaay  on  the  day  war  starts  cr  during 
the  period  tmmediaiely  thereafter,  or  were 
not  calculated  to  meet  the  lop  priority  zkeeds 
of  ouraelvca  and  our  allies.     Now  wt  have  to 
calculate  the  things  which  are  the  musca — 
that  la.  the  tasks  which  arc  indlBpensaMe 
to  our  great  purpoeea  of  deterring  war  and 
of  seeing  to  It  tiiat  if  war  coows  this  country 
and  iU  vital  Interest*  are  protected.     Then 
we  must  calculate  bow  we  can  use  moat  ef- 
fectively not  only  our  presently  araUable  re- 
soureos  to  acccmpUah  these  rerulU.  but  alio 
the   resource*   we   will  have  in   the  future 
from  a  to  4  yeara  from  now.     We  mv»6t  then 
aUocate  the   planea.  tanka.  and  ships,  and 
the  men  who  man  them,  to  create  an  mte- 
grsted  force  which  will-  be  abie  to  acccmpUah 
these  top  priority  tasks  with  tiie  nKWt  dev- 
astating effect.    Only  then  can  we  think  in 
terms  of  saoondary  tasks,  things  which  we 
might  desire  to  be  able  to  do  but  which  are 
not  Indispensable  to  our  great  and  primary 
purposes.     And  I  venture  lo  believe  that  we 
will  not  Ix  able  to  devote  much  If  any  eflort 
to  these  secondary  tasks. 


World  War  n  cut  henrlly  Into  our 
resources  of  manpower,  raw  material, 
and  industrial  facilities.  Prom  this 
point  on.  as  Mr.  Pmletier  well  under- 
staz^  we  must  give  inereasingly  serlcnis 
thought  to  the  sobering  (act  that  all  our 
resources  are  limited.  Military  strategy 
based  on  this  realliation  will  not  produce 
an  army,  a  navy,  and  an  air  force  e<iual 
in  numbers,  with  cl<»ely  matched  budg- 
ets. But  a  vise  strategy,  based  upon  a 
wise  and  economical  use  of  our  total  and 
hoiked  reaourees.  will  produce  balanced 
forces  welded  tntc  an  invincible  defens« 

team. 

I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Finletter  s   address   at   the    Air   Force 
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Aandation's  Fifth  Annual  National 
Coowitioo  and  Reunioa.  in  the  Con- 
GUStOHML  Rscoaa.  The  remarks  are  a» 
foUows: 

Thomas  K.  Ftmxmai.  at  Aa  ^o«ce  A«bo- 

ciATxW*  PiiTH  Axxr/o.  N-noJtJJ,  Co»rrD». 

TiOK   *Ji»  BMxnnas.  Los  Axoiua,  Caiof. 

SAimaAT.  Axi«T?9T  25.  1951 

It  Is  my  prt^Ut^  to  rwwl  to  too  s  uMssage 
to  tto«  Air  Pert*  Aasocistlon  from  the  Pr«8t- 
deat  or  tb*  United  Spates: 

AucrsT  21.  1951. 

Mr.  Routt  S.  Johwsch. 

Prendrnt.  iltr  For cf  Assonation, 

WasHtnifton.  D  C. 

DBAS  Ms.  JoKKSOK ;  It  Is  »  plessure  to  offer 
eongrmtttlstkiins  to  all  members  of  the  Air 
Fores  Awodatlon  on  the  occasion  of  thU 
national  cunT«ntlon  which  celebrates  their 
ftf   ^  annlversarr  aa  an  orsanl*atlon. 

I  recall  the  day  5  years  ago  when  I  greeted 
sewral  of  your  leiuiers  at  the  Whit*  House 
shortly  after  your  aaaoclatlon  was  estab- 
Ilshsd.  I  am  delighted  with  the  progress 
you  haw  made  In  this  relailvely  short  period 
in  bandtng  together  Air  Force  ^-eterana  with 
ti--?  ecanmon  miaslon  of  adequate  defem* 
for  natlOQai  security  and  world  peace. 

I  belle**  that  the  mission  of  the  Air  Force 
A  socUUon  la  r-iore  1  nportant  today  than 
ever  before.  While  our  armed  might  Is 
greatar  th^"  tt  waa  at  t^;e  time  of  your 
founding-  ■o^'^  *^*  thrsat  to  freedom  greater. 
Nothing  must  permit  us  to  deviate  frtMn  our 
mobUliatloD  objectives. 

If  in  the  year  ahead  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
eiation  will  continue  to  help  keep  our  peo- 
ple alert  to  the  dangers  we  face  from  mlU- 
tant  ■ggreaaion.  and  will  help  prevent  any 
slackening  of  interest  or  effort  In  our  mili- 
tary [x^eparedness  program,  you  will  be  doing 
the  Nation  a  great  service. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

BAstr  S.  TroM&M. 

Tbe  Air  Poree  Association  on  Its  fifth  an- 
niversary la  entitled  to  prtde  in  Its  acconi- 
pUshments.  Tour  conviction  that  an  ade- 
quate air  power  is  essential  to  our  national 
Mctirlty  and  that  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance ot  thla  air  power  Is  everybody's  busl- 
n«*a  tad  to  the  formation  of  this  association. 
You  set  yourselves  the  goal  of  improving 
the  public's  understanding  and  support  of 
a  sound  air  power  policy  for  the  Nation. 
Tour  contributions  to  this  end  are  evident 
In  etiTTent  expressions  of  opinion  by  the 
leadership  and  the  rank  and  fUe  of  the 
American  people  on  the  subject  of  air  power 
and  Its  relation  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  work  of  your  as- 
■odtattoo.  I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  tlM  Air  Beaerve  and  the  Air  National 
Ooard  and  ttoe  other  civilian  components 
thMt  ffo  to  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  yovr 
Bwmtantalp. 

Mr.  Zoekert  has  already  told  you  of  the 
blgh  regard  and  appreciation  of  the  De- 
partiacnt  of  the  Air  Fcorc  for  Its  civilian 
coapooents.  I  underscore  Mr.  Zuckert's 
rwuarta  of  the  high  importance  of  the  cinl- 
1«B  components. 

X  slao  endorse  the  new  long-range  reserve 
ptea  wbieh  Mr.  Zuckcrt  outUned  to  you  last 
BlSkt.  I  Ikave  great  hop*  that  It  will  ba 
ot  autatjuitui  value  not  only  to  the  se- 
cvrtty  at  our  Nation,  but  also  for  the  m»m- 
fean  of  our  Bescrv*  forces. 

■van  ttoongh  Mr.  Zuckert  haa  dealt  fully 
vttli  tbla  subject.  I  do  want  to  raemphaalza 
y^t  wt  art  aware  of  the  great  burdra  which 
la  f*'»**t  tipon  lbs  Rescrvea— and  wtMn  I 
of  HaMTTta.  I  refer  to  th«  Air  Na- 
[  Ouard  and  ttie  Air  Reaerr*  coUacttvely. 
lUHi  been  particularly  hard  on 
Tbey  had  not  expected  to  be 
lO  airva  in  this  particular  kind  of 
*niay  had  eommlttad  themselves 
In  ovdar  to  be  ready  for  a  ma>9r 


war.  They  had  not  expected  to  have  their 
lives  and  careers  disrupted  for  anvthlnj; 
leas  than  a  major  war.  and  yet  1'.  has  been 
necessary  that  they  should  >erve  now  when 
the  country  is  not  engaged  In  full -out  roi;- 
fllct  for  survival.  Grievous  as  the  wiir  in 
Kcvea  is.  It  Is  not  that 

.\lso.  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry  cmt 
the  rotation  dystem  that  we  would  h/f. e 
liked.  The  war  in  Korea  from  this  ;>jii.t  of 
view  must  be  regarded  m  two  pha.sts  Thfi 
first  phase  was  that  of  bulld-up  »!-.»•;.  've 
were  compelled  to  keep  individuals  ar.d  iit;;vs 
in  the  battle  area  longer  than  a  proper  n  :.t- 
tlcn  system  would  have  called  f"r  ThH 
was  in  the  period  of  bulld-up  Thtre  w.  ,-, 
nothing  else  that  could  be  done  if  the  ne.  c-- 
sary  amount  of  .^n■lerlcan  power  were  X"  be 
made   available   for   the   Krirean   cur:fii:-. 

However,    we   are   now    rf.aching    the    s'.avie 
where  a  more  equitable  nitation  w;:i  be  put 
Into  effect      By  the  early  part  of  ,septeir.b<^r 
we  hope  that  the  rotation  uf  combat  crews 
and  of  other  personnel  m  The  Korean  area 
wll!  have  reached  the   pri  per  standard      In 
the  case  of  combat  crews.  General  Weyland 
wtU  be  able  to  efTect  a  rotation  calculated     ri 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  combat  mis.«i  'S.s 
flown  and  on  o'her  factors  which  he  :<nd  we 
are  prepared  to  say  Is  satisfactory.    The  san.e 
thing   IS  true  of   the  other   personnel      The 
time  of  service  for  the  personnel  other  than 
combf.t  crews  will  vary  with  the  geographic:U 
location.     For  example,  in  Korea.  It  wlH  be 
18  months'  total  service,  whereas  m  certain 
area*  it  will  be  higher  than  that   a.s  condi- 
tions  are   less  exacting   than   m   the   ac'ual 
combat   area.     Then,    of   course,    the    pr   vi- 
sions of  the  existing  law   provide  thai   per- 
sonnel   called    to   active    duty    invi  luntarily 
from  the  Organized  Reserves  will  no?  be  re- 
tained longer  than  24   months,   while   'h  >se 
called  from  the  Voluntary  Reserves  may  nut 
be  retained  longer   than    17   months. 

It  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  note  here 
that  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  in  connection  with  the  appr.pri.i- 
tlons  bill  for  the  armed  services  which  would 
reduce  the  tour  of  duty  for  thi»se  called 
from  the  Voluntary  Reserve  from  17  munihs 
to  12  months.  Another  interesting  sidt^iuht 
is  In  the  proposed  bill  before  Congress  whlrh 
provides  for  fixed  contractual  perKds  of 
service  for  reservists  serving  with  the 
Armed  Forces.  These  contracts  may  be  fn  :n 
1  to  5  years'  duration.  May  I  empha.size 
that  this  is  proposed  legislation  and  Iih-s 
not  yet  become  law 

The  Reserve  componeiit.s.  in  «hort.  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  heavy  sacrifices 
for  their  country  Their  work  has  bee::  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  our  air  efTi  rt 
In  Korea.  It  could  not  have  been  die 
without  them. 

I  will  say  a  few  more  words  about  t.-^e 
Korean  situation.  The  success  which  l.a.s 
been  achieved  by  the  United  Natl.-ns  i:i 
Korea  would  have  been  impossible  without 
air  pKJWer.  Air  power  has  definitely  es  ab- 
llshed  Itaelf  as  an  important  part  of  col- 
lective action  for  peace.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  sltiiaticn  in  Korea  has  beer  special. 
There  has  so  far  been  comparatively  little 
opposition  to  the  supremacy  of  United  Na- 
tions air.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been  vig- 
orous  battles  over  the  northwestern  area. 
but  so  far  the  enemy  forces  have  not  seri- 
ously challenged  our  supremacy  over  the 
battle  area.  We  must  therefore  be  careful 
In  our  appraisal  of  the  results  in  Korea  nnt 
to  reach  conclusions  which  are  based  on 
the  very  special  circumstances  that  the  first 
tactical  objective  of  air  pcjwer— namely  th.e 
obtaining  of  air  (superiority — has  been  ours 
with  relatively  little  effort.  We  must  re- 
member that  in  any  plans  that  we  make  for 
the  futtire  that  this  Is  the  first  condition 
to  be  atUlned  and  that  the  further  opera- 
tions of  laolation  of  the  b&ttle  area  and  close 
aupport  can  be  accomplished  only  if  there 
baa  been  already  obtained  a  condition  of  air 
supremacy. 


We  must,  however,  be  aware  of  'he  fact 
that  this  air  supremacy  of  ours  covld  have 
been  challenged  at  any  time  within  recent 
months  by  the  enemy  forces.  The  enemy 
ha-s  a  considerable  force  of  air  whlci  It  has 
nit  u.sed.  The  Chinese  Coi-nmuiilst  air 
force  has  in  excess  of  a  thousand  planes 
which  they  have  not  committed  to  the  land 
battle  except  In  the  contest  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Yalu  River. 

.\  dPclJlon  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
C  <tnniuni.sts  high  command  to  commit  this 
f'Tce  in  a  struggle  for  air  superiority  over 
the  Korean  Peninsula  would  have  vtry  seri- 
ou.-;  rnn.secjuences  Indcd, 

OiiP    more    point    abcut    Korea.     On    my 
reri.t  trip  there  I  ^;vas  especially  in  pressed 
Willi   the  Joint    Operations  Center   it   Fifth 
.^ir    Force    headquarters,    where    repiesenta- 
tvies  if   the   ground   forces  sit   side   by   side 
wrh  representatives  of  the  Fifth  Al-  Force. 
a;;  1  na-. al  and  marine  aviation  and  inutual- 
Iv   at'ree    upon   how   the   available   a  r   effort 
rhai;    be   distributed    in   support   of   current 
..p*  ra'iuns      Thus  at  this  one  centnl  point. 
ii:f   rutical   employment  of  United  Nations 
air    p-jwer    is    closely    coordinated    ^»ith    the 
fire  and  movement  of  United  Nation.'  ground 
f  .rci-s    In    Korea      The    operations    of    this 
center    went    without    hitch.      All     of    the 
planes  of  the  United  States  and  of  cur  allies 
were  In  a  pool,  and  aa  far  as  I  could  make 
nut.  there  was  no  argument  about   who  did 
what  except  that  assignments  were  made  in 
accordance  with  the  need  of  the  battle  situa- 
tion and  without   reference   to  wh<    waa   to 
do    it      Unification    has    been    app  led    not 
riily    through    the    whole    of    Unltei    States 
air.  but  through  the  whole  of  Unitec  Nations 
air  there  availab'e.     There  does  se<m  to  be 
some  rule   that   the   closer   to   the   scene   of 
action,    the    less    difficulties    there    are    in 
achie-ing    a    coordinated    and    haimonlous 
effort.     Reports   testifying    to   the    ?ffective- 
ness  of  our  A.r  Force  on  the  United  Nation's 
land-sea-air  team  in  Korea,  have  c(  me  from 
a:i    ranko    of    the    United    Nations     ground 
f  TceF      Air  Force  reservLsts.  of  course,  have 
c   ntributcd  heavily  to  this  fine  record. 

May  I  say  now  some  words  about  the  Air 
Force  as  it  stands  today''  As  you  know, 
our  present  target  is  for  95  wings  by  the 
middie  of  1952,     We  have  87  wings  now. 

It   is  customary  to  say  that  the  95  wings 
will   :iot   be  modern  by  the   middlt    of   1952. 
and    this    is    true    provided    that    one    also 
accepts  the  proposition  that  an  Al'  Force  is 
never  fullv  mcrdern  in  the  most  literal  sense. 
While  the  Air  Force,  Is  fully  alive  tc  the  need 
of  having  an  adequate  force  in  bring,  it  is 
also  our  purpose  to  see  to  it  that   :here  Is  a 
constant  improvement  In  the  qual.ty  of  our  • 
planes.     We  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
existln?   set-up.     However,   It   must   be   said 
that  there  are  seme  contemplated  improve- 
me::ts  in  the  quality  of  our  machines  which 
wii:  ome  into  efTect  fairly  soon.    The  bomber 
Reet    is    still    in    the    main    plstor -engined. 
The  B-29'5  and  B-50'e  are  still  the  backbone 
of    the    medium    bombers.     The     3-36     has 
m.ived  partially  Into  the  Jet  field  since  the 
B-36DS  and   Fs  are   now   rapidly  filling  up 
the  units      The  B-36D  and  F  are.  of  course, 
the  B-36  with  straight  wings,  six  4360  pis- 
ton  engines,   and   the  four  J-47   turbo-Jets. 
May  I  say  a  word  about  the  B-3ti''     Some- 
times  the   modernity  of  this  plam;  Is  chal- 
lenged.    If  we  are  talking  about  the  earlier 
mixlels.  which  had  only  the  six  4^60  piston 
engines,  then  I  think  it  U  fair  tc  say  that 
the  plane  Is  obsolescent.    On  the  other  hand, 
the    B-36.    like    every    airplane,    especially 
bombers,  that  has  ever  existed,  is  :n  a  state 
of  evolution.     The  latest  model  can  fly  very 
fast  and  very  high  and  It  is  the  best  Inter- 
continental bomber  In  the  world.    I  reallM 
that   there  have  been  some  statement*  re- 
cently about  a  new  Russian  six -turbo-prop 
bfimber,  but  we  have  no  Indication  that  thU 
plane  already  exists. 
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Moreover.    B-33    Is    evolving    Into    ii    new 
model   which    wlU    fly   soon,   to   which    the 
designation  B-flO  U   given.     It  la   still   the 
basic  B-36  design  but  It  will  have  swept- 
back  wings  and  will  be  powered  by  eight 
j-87  Pratt  and  Whitney  Jet  engines.     Thla 
will  be  a  much  Improved  airplane  and  will 
crmpcte  with  the  Boeing  B^52  powered  by 
eght  Pratt  and   Whitney  J-57  Jet  engines. 
The   B  52   is  expected  to  fly   this  year,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  neither  the  swept -back 
B  36  nor  the  B-52  are  obsolescent  airplanes. 
Moreover,  as  vou  know,  the  B-47  will  move 
m*  ^  units   in   the   medium   bomber   fleet  of 
B  .3s    and    B-50's   and   graduaUy   will   sup- 
p:.^nt  these  two  planes. 

Likewise    in    Interceptors,    flghters.    cargo 
c"-iers    transports  and  tankers     The  North 
A-nerican    F-86   Is   still   cur   bcEt   day   Inter- 
cep^'-r    but  al  weather  Interceptors  such  as 
t^e  N,  rt»-r on   F-89.   the   Lockheed   P-94   arc 
r  Vldly  Cv^ming   In.  all  to  the  end  that   our 
a  r  defen^^e  fleet  will  become  almost  entirely 
i-n  all-weurh:>r  operation.    And  we  are  pian- 
ninv    for   a   new    intercept'ir   which   will   bo 
sup.:r:or  to  any  cf  these.    The  C-124  is  ccin- 
In-  I'l  the  careo-carrving  and  transport  Qe.d 
t/nhai^e  out  entirely  the  C-54.     TTie  C-119 
1-,  r&pidly  taking  ever  the  bulk  of  the  tnx^p 
carrier   field,  and   the   new   Cha.se  C-123  is 
t*--  lat?st  thing  in  assault  Uansports.     The 
KC-9T     the    t.inker    version    cf    the    Boeing 
S- -at.  cruiser.  Is  supplanting  the  tanker  ver- 
E  "  -.s  of  the  B-2S  and  the  B  50.    And  on  the 
drawing   boards,   looking   ahead   to   the   Im- 
mrd- ate  future  and  years  ahead  are  Improve- 
lients  on  all  of  these  planes  and  draftings 
cf  new  and  advanced  models.     In  some  in- 
stances these  drafts,  both  these  for  the  near 
future   and  those  for   the   long  future  take 
the  form  of  uninhabited  alrctTift  and  other 
devices,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

May  I  say  a  word  about  production?  The 
Impression  la  sometimes  put  forward  that  the 
aircraft  production  program  Is  subject  to 
srrious  slippage  and  we  are  falling  mate- 
ria" y  behind  schedule.  It  Is  sometimes  also 
sa  d  t  at  we  do  not  have  the  production 
potential  which.  If  orders  were  placed  now 
would  enable  us  to  obtain  the  planes  that 
we   might  want  within   the   normal  period 

of  time. 

Neither  of  these  statements  Is  true. 
During  fiscal  year  1951.  our  aircraft  pro- 
duction      schedules       underwent       several 
changes     Some  adjustmeau  were  due  to  Uie 
excessive  step-ups  In  the  programs.     Other 
adjustments   were   made    In    order    «>   Blv« 
effect  to  changes  In  the  actual  design  of  the 
aircraft.     The  result  has  been  a  variation  in 
the  meeting  of  our  scheduled  deliveries:  but 
none  of  these  changes  was  other  than  tempo- 
rary     In  fact,  deliveries  during  fiscal  yeai 
IQoldid  not  fall  materially  behind  schedule. 
Under  the  more  realistic  schedule  that  gov- 
erned production  during  that  period,  there 
was  actually  a  deficit  of  aome  50  airplanes. 
Nor  should  there  be  any  appreciable  allp- 
paee  In  the  future  for  our  production  ached- 
ules  unless  we  faU  to  r«all»  aome  of  the 
things  which  we  think  we  can  reallae.    For 
example,  the  mj«hlne-tool  bottleneck  mtwt 
be  broken.    We  expect  that  the  controUed 
materials  plan  will  reduce  the  lead  time  to 
the  flow  of  materials.     On  the  other  hJUid. 
unforeseen    contlngendea    could    to^«« 
with  this,  as  they  could  Interfere  w*^»y 
program.    By  "unforeeeen  ccmtlngendee     I 
mean  prolonged  plant  »»»"*-<to'~  -^V* 
the  ALCOA  strike  or  a  national  cataatropHa 
such  aa  the  Kanaaa  flood.  ^^^^tm 

During  fl«»l  J««r  l»sa.  ^J^^^^S^ 
a  sUppage  of  about  11  percwit  by  ««ii^ 
1952:  hut  we  aleo  erp«*  that  thla  *«*c»fn^ 
wiU  be  fully  recowrwl  by  June  »0.  l»6a. 
Moreover,  we  expect  tliat  by  December  91. 
1952  aircraft  deUveriee  should  be  about  a 
third  ahead  of  thoee  called  for  by  tbe  pro- 
duction schedule. 


Now  a  word  about  the  mobilisation  poten- 
tial. ^      ^ 

It  ts  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Mr.  Stuart 
Symingtcn.  and  to  the  present  Chief  of  Staff. 
General  Vandenberg.  that  in  the  days  prior 
to  Korea,  the  Air  Pcwce  budget  did  call  for 
stand-by  tooling  for  the  piuT>o«e  of  creating 
a  reserve  mobUlzatlon  potential  for  the  day 
when  the  country  might  need  airplanes  in  a 

huiTy. 

As  a  result  of  this  foresight,  the  «ituaUon 
today  Is  that  with  the  existing  plauu.  and 
with  merely  an  Increase  In  subcontracting 
and  shifts,  we  cotild.  If  we  want  to.  20 
months  from  now  start  on  a  great  program 
of  aircraft  production,  greatly  In  excess  of 
that  presently  contemplated  as  our  present 
peak.  We  could,  without  any  new  plants. 
more  than  double  our  monthly  production 
of  airplanes.  This  is  a  huge  capacity  and 
takes  no  account  of  what  ml^ht  be  done 
m  the  event  that  other  new  planU  were 
brought  Into  operation. 

A  word  about  our  personnel  policy. 
The  cost  In  money  terms  of  the  air  power 
which  this  country  wlU  have  to  mainUin 
will  be  very  great.  It  wUl  be  a  great  burden 
on  the  economy  of  the  country.  Tliat  the 
country  can  stand  it  Is  without  question. 
On  the  othex  hand,  any  one  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  development  of  Uils 
EiT  power  must  and  does  look  most  atten- 
tively at  each  Item  of  cost  In  an  attempt 
to  hold  the  burden  on  the  people  to  the 
minimum. 

On  the  other  hand,  'there  Is  another  ele- 
ment of  cost  which  Is  sometimes  neglected 
m  our  thinking.    That  Is  the  cost  In  num- 
bers   of    people.     People    count    more    man 
n-.oney    and  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  I  have 
been  working  very  hard  to  see  to  It  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Air  Force  lor  personnel 
£re  slashed   below  any  figures   which  have 
lin'-etofore  been  ccntemplattd.     In  our  plans 
for  the  Air  Force  of  the  future,  we  have  al- 
ready arrived  at  a  basis  for  economy  of  use 
of  men  and  women,  for  which  the  Chief  of 
B-aff  and  the  Air  Staff  deserve  high  credit. 
We  Intend  to  pursue  this  very  difBcvilt  pol- 
icy rlgorotisiy. 

I  shall  now  say  a  word  about  the  Air  Force 

of  the  future. 

First  about  this  perennial  quesUon  of  lead 
time     It  Is  usually  said  that  the  lead  time 
for  the  production  of  aircraft  is  20  months 
on  the  average.    It  la,  though,  more  helpful 
to  say  that  the  Air  Force  must  make  ita  im- 
mediate commitments   and  plans  with   re- 
6->ect  to  a  period  of  2  to  3  years  after  the  cona- 
mltments  are  made.    The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  It  takes  this  long  to  get  the  aircraft  Into 
units  and  the  men  trained  once  the  program 
Is  submitted  to  the  proper  channels  In  the 
Government.    Now.  when  we  do  look— at  this 
moment— to  the  period  2  to  3  years  from  now. 
we  see  that  there  wiU  be  certain  important 
changes   In   the    conditions   which   the   Air 
Po.ce  will  have  to  meet. 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  these  2  to  3  years  the 
number  of  atomic  weapons  which  will  be 
avaUable  to  our  poaalbte  enemies  and  to  our- 
selvea   wlU    Increaae.    We    must,   therefore, 
baae  our  pi'^ntng  not  on  tbe  flguree  which 
preeently  exist,  or  on  thoee  which  will  prob- 
ably exlat  a  year  from  now.  but  on  thoee 
which  we  can  count  on  frtm  2  to  S  year* 
hence     A  failure  to  make  our  calculauona 
m  this  way  would  be  a  brei«h  of  trust.    For 
m  might  then  And  ourMlvea  In  a  poeltion 
wb««  *«  lacked  eufflelent  air  pow«  to  «te- 
llter  the  atomic  weapona  which  are  avail- 
able, and  thla  le  acwnethlng  we  murt  not  al- 
low to  happen.    The  Importance  at  the« 
maprmi  and  the  etakea  of  a  war  In  which 
t^vwuld  be  mmd  are  too  high  forus  to 
allow  any  BoehcontftUno  to  ocCTg.    Homan-a 
...«...a«w»  oould  permit  «Ue  to  be  done. 

Maraovw  tbeaa  chai^ea  m  the  eltuatioa 
of  the  neat  a  to  S  year,  must  caaee  us  to 
SiS^toSnaUvelj^the  poealhUltlee  of 


the  futura.  We  moet  not  stay  fixed  to  hide- 
bound IdflM  whicli  will  no  longer  be  valid 
once  atomic  weapons  are  more  plentiful  W« 
must  tne  the  new  reeources  we  will  develop 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  strau^lc  opera- 
tions of  the  Air  Porce  as  we  now  cnctve 
them  but  alLO  to  flud  new  and  novel  u  ee 
tor  this  vast  ttcw  roKJurce. 

Air  power  should  oe  made  rendy  to  b-.ng 
atomic  power  to  bear  directly  en  the  eneuiy  s 
ground    forces,    retarding    his    ad'sncr-    «nd 
rendering    hlra    unabls    to    cctncer.trate    hla 
forces  decisively.    Here  we  are  entering  Into 
new  terrain  and  w.  shal   use  all  the  ima  Ina- 
tloa  we  po«es»  *«  see  to  It  that  eflertive  use 
Will    be    made    of    atomic    weapons    a -gainst 
prcfltable  targets  in  the  ground  battle  area. 
And  It  U  not  too  much  to  hope  that  11   we 
put  the  i-roper  effort  of  tndu.nry  Into  this 
operation  and  if  we  have  sufllctrnt  imailna- 
tiou  to  detach  our  minds  from  past  c  ndl- 
tlons  of  warfare,  we  may  be  abie  to  aisjre 
our  European  aUl-s  of  a  m-ich  greater  strik- 
ing pojrer  on  our  part  than  we  had   b-  pad 
for    and  even.  Indeed,  make  it  unlll:ely  that 
an  enemv  attack  en  the  NATO  forces  on  th^ 
continent  of  Eu70i>e  would  have  u  hop«  o. 

success. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  these  mat  era 
tn  any  aetail  because  It  Is  not  fitting  to  dis- 
cuss them  whUe  they  are   In  tht  fcnnativ; 
stage      These    are    matters   which    must    be 
rescived  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
and   the  c:  ecuiHe   branch   befoie    t.hey   can 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  pi-jp-t 
for  their  consideration.     I  do  feel,  however, 
justified  in  pclniing  them  .ut  in  broad  gen- 
C'iil  tprniB. 
'  Wh-.^  I  have  said  I  think  la  enough  to  dls- 
c.,se  of  any  notion  that  the  Defense  E:t;.b- 
lishment    cf    th"   future    Is   to   be   ba^ed   on 
balanced  forces,  at  least  on  balanced  f.3rcex 
B-    that    term   is   somstUnes   misused      This 
te-m  "balanced  forces"  is  an  example  cf   a 
<-   'd  phra.-^  which  has  cone  wrong      F  r  tt 
J.  ;^   ^^j^p   ro   me-.n   in   the   minds   of    au-.ny 
the  idea  that  the  defense  dollar  shou.d  be 
divtdt'd  equallv  between  the  three  Dei'in- 
men^s  which  make  up  the  Defense  E.tabiuh  ■ 
m-nt     This  never  was  the  mtention  of  th* 
men  who  first  used  the  term.     Anyone  can 
a-cept  the  term     balanced  forces'    U   they 
Interpret  it  In  Its  nght  meaning,  which  is 
that  m  these  days  with  a  rallUary  budget 
already  at  «ao.000,000,000.  nothing  less  than 
a  most  exacting  calctilatlon  of  forces  In  rela- 
tion to  the  top  priority  taaks  these  forces 
have  to  perform  can  b?  used  Iqr  the  basis 
for  determining  the  kind  of  MUlUry  Estab- 
lishment the  counuy  should  have. 

Perhaps  In   the  paat   we  could   afford   to 
have  military  units  which  were  not  strictly 
necessary-  on   the  day  war  starts   or  during 
the  period  immediately  thereafter,  or  were 
not  calculated  to  meet  the  top  prK  rlty  needs 
of  ourselves  and  our  alllea.     Now  ws   have 
to    calculate    the    things    which    are     the 
musts— that  la.  the  taaks  which  are  Indis- 
oenaable  to  our  great  purpoM  of  deterring 
war  and  of  seeing  to  11  that  U  war  comes 
this  country  and  lU  vital  inteteeu  are  pro- 
tected.   Then  we  mu«t  caleuUte  how  we  can 
use  most  effectively  not  only  our  presenUy 
available  resources  to  accomplish  theee  re- 
Btilta.  imt  alao  the  rewjurcea  we  wiU  have 
in  the  future  from  «  to  4  year*  from  now. 
We  must  then  allocau  the  planee.  tanto. 
and  ship.,  and  the  men  who  «*»  «^  ^ 
create  an   integrated   force  which   wUl   m 
able  to  •ccompUah  Xbm»  top  priority  ttiU 
with    the    moat    devaatattng    effect,    oniy 
then  can  we  think  in  terms  of  seooodary 
^yr^.  thlnff  which  we  might  dertre  to  be 
able  to  do.  but  which  ere  "f^Jl^flf**^*^ 
to  our  great  and  prlnmry  tnrpotm.    **'*^  * 
venture  to  bcUeee  that  wa  wUl  not  be 
to  deroU  miKh  tf  any  effect  to  ' 


I  cay  thM  becauae  It  muat  be  already  plate 
to  all  of  us  that  the  claims  upon  our  re- 
sources represented  by  the  tup  priority  - 
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•tone  will  by  themaelvet  require  a  most 
trugftl  huatMUKUnc  of  our  mjuipower.  our 
rmw  material,  and  out  Industrial  tacllltles. 
Already  the  demands  are  huge.  They  fall 
upon  an  economy  that.  In  the  war  Just 
paaeed.  dug  deeply  Into  its  mines,  cut  un< 
stlntlngly  Into  Its  forests,  drained  heavily 
In  lu  oU  pools,  and  made  heavy  demands 
on  Its  manpower.  iProm  this  point  on  we 
must  give  liKTeaslngly  mtIous  thought  to 
the  loherlng  fact  that  our  resources  are 
limited.  Nothing  could  be  more  damaging 
to  the  future  of  this  country  than  a  blind 
piling  up  of  armamenu.  A  wise  strategy. 
the  only  possible  strategy  for  this  country. 
Is  one  based  upon  a  wise  and  economical  vise 
of  our  total  rcaources. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  touched  on  a  few 
of  the  major  ciirrent  and  future  problems 
confronting  the  Air  Force.  The  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  these  problems  bears  on 
us.  In  the  aggregate,  they  are  a  stupendous 
challenge  to  our  energies  and  Imagination , 
and  we  shall  try  to  meet  this  challenge  as 
General  Arnold  and  his  colleagues  did  11 
yean  ago.  when  the  total  officer  strength  of 
the  Air  Coi-ps — Regular,  National  Guard, 
and  Beserve — Incltxllng  those  not  on  active 
duty,  was  only  5.500  officers.  When  we  think 
ot  the  situation  that  confronted  the  Air 
Corps  when  the  Nation  began  to  mobilize 
in  the  summer  of  1940  and.  when  we  con- 
sider bow  we  went  on  from  such  small  be- 
ginnings to  creat  the  great  Army  Air  Forces 
of  2.S00JM0  officers  and  airmen — we  have  an 
Inspiring  example  of  what  we  can  do  when 
we  all  pull  tc^ther  toward  our  common 
objective:  The  protection  of  freedom. 


Price  GmItoI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WEST  vnciwiA 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  RKFRBSENTATIVXS 

Thurtday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  BXJRNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the 
RscoM),  I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  my  constituents  under  this 
date: 

Ckab  Fubcd:  President  Tniman  has  called 
in  bis  advisers  and  aslced  them  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  changing  the  weak  price 
cooUtJl  law  psMed  by  Congress  at  the  end 
of  July. 

We're  already  seen  some  of  the  effects  of 
that  law  on  our  grocery  store  shelves, 
"mere's  worse  to  come.  I  voted  against  the 
■eettons  of  that  bill  that  are  allowing  price 
hikes.  I  doot  think  our  economy  can  stand 
(ueta  hlfh  prices,  and  I  know  the  people  of 
my  dlstrlet  cant. 

I  won  pretty  sick  during  the  debating 
tboogfa,  of  listening  to  certain  Congressmen 
MaoM  farmsts  and  workers  for  the  current 

An  iBteresttng  report  was  issued  recently 
by  •  Soiate  Agrlcultiire  Suboommlttee 
hM^ia  by  aenator  Out  M.  Gnxsm  of  Iowa. 
It  apOmA  tktm  fiction  that  farmers  are  to 
for  hlcfc  food  prices.  Brldenee 
during  •  k»g  seriss  of  hearings 
year  aboved  that  quite  the  eontrary 


I.  the  report  shows  that  la  IMA 

got   for   their   produc* 

la  pereant.  whUe  retaU  prtess  went 

Ottly  4   fMresot.     Later,   when   farm 

«p.  tbe  food  prooassors  quickly 

to  reflect  not  only  tbe 

OMrgUw  for  ttoeaiaetvaa. 


The  report  states  that  bread  sold  for  13 
cents  a  loaf  in  1947.  The  wheat  farmer  got 
3  cents  of  it.  In  1»49,  with  bread  gelling  for 
144  cents  a  loaf,  the  wheat  grower  «ot  only 
2.4  cents  as  his  share.  I  think  that  the  same 
situation  Is  generally  true  for  today 

As  for  workers.  I  have  heard  dozcr..s  and 
dozens  of  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Hu.se 
by  men  who  said  workers  were  makuia;  t.Hj 
much  money,  and  hence  our  country  s  eco- 
nomic troubless  I  always  find  such  speeches 
hard  to  listen  to  Workers  make  a  good  deal 
less  than  Congressmen,  and  I  know  htw 
Inflation  has  cut  Into  my  own  stand.irii  >  f 
living.  I  get  letters  from  workers  m  West 
Virginia  who  are  suffering  real  hardships  w.'h 
today's  high  prices. 

I  think  that  these  stories  blaming  wrrkers 
and  fanners  for  high  prices  are  advanced  to 
the  public  by  men  who  have  a  definite  piir- 
fjose  in  mind.  They  want  to  cover  up  their 
own  actions.  They  know,  too.  that  their 
position  will  be  stronger  if  they  are  able  ':.-> 
confuse  the  public  and  create  wide  divi?;  r.';. 
especially  between  workers  iuid  fanners.  Let  s 
not  let  them  do  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M   G    BrRN^mF. 
Member  of  Co'igreiS. 


Tbe  G^sade  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  Mictno.iM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UEPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  his 
undaunted  patriotism,  initiative,  and 
foresight.  Drew  Pearson,  distinguished 
reporter  and  columnist,  deserves  the  un- 
dying gratitude,  commendation,  and  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  all  liberty. 
loving  people  everywhere.  He  is  deserv- 
ing of  more  than  just  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  which 
he  conceived  and  put  into  effect.  He  is 
in  fact  entitled  to  such  financial  aid  as 
might  be  given  in  sums  however  small 
by  the  average  citizen  to  help  carry  out 
this  original  and  effective  plan  which 
penetrates  the  Iron  curtain  and  reaches 
the  very  hearts  of  the  enslaved  peoples. 
While  this  plan  should  be  universally 
supported,  it  is  especially  commended  to 
those  who  have  personal  friends  and 
relatives  yoked  to  slavery  by  vile  hell- 
bred  communism.  An  energetic  and  a 
sustained  campaign  should  be  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  from  public  forum 
to  pulpit  In  every  part  of  the  Nation. 
Let  us  unite  to  inform  and  to  encourage 
the  suffering  people  of  the  satellite  na- 
tions who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  been  consigned  and  confined  to 
an  existence  worse  than  outright  impris- 
onment. This  fight  on  communism,  like 
the  unique  idea  of  penetration  by  the 
use  of  balloons,  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  Drew  Pearson  alone.  It  is  the  obli- 
gation of  everyone  who  believes  in  God, 
In  freedom  and  democracy.  Remember 
that  the  millions  of  people  fenced  in  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  constitute  the  big- 
gest asset  of  the  free  Western  World  and 
they  are  tbe  greatest  liability  and  weak- 


ness of  Russia  and  of  communism.  To 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  these  people  we 
mu.st  maintain  contact,  stimulate  their 
hopes  and  aspirations,  and  never  charge 
off  or  even  discount  their  value  when 
the  time  and  the  test  is  at  hand. 

To  claim  an  equity  in  the  eventual 
victory  you  must  underwrite  the  plan. 
You  should  invest  now  the  dolhir  or 
more  which  can  and  must  be  spared  to 
carry  on  the  campaign  for  freedom  and 
peace. 

Contributions.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  be 
sent  directly  to  Drew  Pearson  in  Wash- 
ington or  to  the  Crusade  for  Freedom 
headquarters  in  New  York  City. 


Fiftieth  JubiJee  of  Glos  Naroda  (Voice 
of  the  People) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF    NIW    JEKSFT 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  my  personal  and 
distinct  pleasure  to  commemmorate  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Glos  Narodu — Voice 
of  the  People — a  Polish- American  weekly 
published  in  the  great  State  of  New 
Jersey  by  George  Otlowski.  young,  dy- 
namic, imaginative,  and  fiercely  patriotic 
president  of  the  American  Publishing  Co. 
situated  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

I  say  it  is  my  personal  and  distinct 
pleasure  to  salute  the  Glos  Narodu,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  as  a  boy  barely  able 
to  look  over  the  top  of  the  table  in  our 
library  in  Jersey  City.  I  often  heard 
mother  and  dad  discuss,  in  Polish,  news 
earned  m  the  Glos  published  at  that 
lime  by  my  uncle,  Peter  Prazmowskl. 

Recently,  when  the  House  recessed.  I 
went  to  Florida  to  visit  my  parents  who 
live  in  retirement  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
not  far  from  Clearwater  in  charming 
Dunedm  Isles.  I  had  not  seen  mother 
since  that  morning  last  fall  when  I  bade 
her  good-by  before  leaving  for  service 
in  Korea  to  join  my  World  War  II  com- 
mander. Lt.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Almond. 
and  his  now  famous  Tenth  Army  Corps. 
As  mother  rose  to  greet  me  on  my  safe 
return  from  Korea  and  to  congratulate 
me  on  being  elected  to  this  distinguished 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  news- 
ptiper  futtered  to  the  ground.  It  was 
the  Glos  Narodu. 

Mr.  Speal-er.  you  can  multiply  this 
experience  of  a  family  and  its  reading 
habits  by  the  thousands  throughout  the 
United  States;  especially  is  it  true  among 
families  whose  parents  were  bom  in 
non- English -speaking  lands,  and  whose 
task  it  is  to  raise  their  children  to  be 
good  Americans.  Dedicated  to  help  la 
such  a  mission,  foreign-language  media 
have  a  distinct  place  In  our  community. 

With  pardonable  pride.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I    sliould    Uke    to    list    below    tribut«f 
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tendered  th?  Gkn  Narodu  on  tbe  oc- 
casion of  its  golden  jubilee: 

Omcs  or  thb  Matok, 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  July  U.  1951. 
Deak  Mr.  Otlowski:  The  people  of  Jerwy 
City  and  Hudson  County  bMwt  been  fortu- 
nate the«e  past  50  yean  In  having  had  accea* 
to  a  publication  with  the  noble  Ideals  of 
Glo«  Narodu. 

A  ?rec  and  unfettered  pre«e  Is  the  heritage 
of  America,  and  newspapers  such  as  yours 
are  essential  in  the  never  ending  mainte- 
nance of  that  heritage. 

Glos  Marodu.  with  Its  undeniable  appeal 
to  the  thousands  of  descendants  of  Poland 
whom  we  arc  fortunate  to  ha»e  within  our 
community,  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  helping  to  ftirther  good  citizenship. 

As  the  American  clUiens  of  Polish  extxac- 
tlon  have  grown  In  community  stature  dur- 
ing the  past  50  years,  so  has  GIob  Narodu. 
Tour  newspaper  is  as  much  an  outstand- 
ing credit  to  our  community  as  are  the 
people  whom  It  represents. 

On  the  occasion  of  Ite  fiftieth  annlTeraary, 
the  Citv  of  Jersey  City  salutes  Glos  Narodu. 
and  it  is  my  personal,  fcrrent  hope  that  Its 
contributions  to  our  citizens  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  years  to  come. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHW  V.  Kxmrr. 
Mayer  of  JerBey  City. 


Th«  Whthe  Housa, 
Waahington,  June  11,  19S1. 
Mr  Geoece  Otlowski. 

President.    The    Arriericttn    Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Dr-ia  Ma    Oti-owski:   I  am  happy  to  par- 
ticipate  in  observing   the   fiftieth   anniver- 
sary of  the  Glos  Narodu. 

For  half  a  century  the  Glos  Harodti  has 
performed  a  high  public  service  for  Its  many 
readers  of  Polish  descent  In  New  Jersey.  It 
is  to  be  congratulated  particularly  upon  ita 
patriotic  endeavors  in  helping  thousand*  of 
Polish  tmmlgranU  become  good  Amerlcaus. 
During  both  of  the  World  Wars,  it  serred 
faithfully  la  promoting  Treastiry  bond 
drives,  In  the  letters  to  Furtpe.  and  similar 
acUvlUea. 

Today,  when  It  is  neceuary  for  free  people 
all  over  the  world  to  stand  together  against 
the  menace  of  aggressive  communlam.  It  Is 
particularly  Important  that  the  strength  of 
all  freedom-loving  men.  regardless  oi  their 
nationalities  ct  the  langtiages  they  speak, 
be  combined. 

Standing  thtis  together,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  our  victory. 

Very  slncwely  yours. 

Hasxt  Tkthc&k. 


BraTS  or  Itew 

Omcz  or  t8s  Gcmouraa, 

Trenton.  June  27,  1951. 
It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  extend  to 
Glos  Narodu.  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  aa  well  as  myself,  warm  congratuU- 
tions  and  sincere  good  wishes  on  lu  fiftieth 
annlveraary. 

Your  golden  Jubilee  iasue  marks  more  than 
a  bplf  century  of  a  successftil  publication 
venture.  Tours  has  been  tbe  devoted  duty 
of  chronicling  tbe  progre»  of  three  gener- 
ations of  Americans  of  Polish  heritage.  To 
those  newly  arrived  In  the  early  days,  Glos 
Narodu  brought  not  only  news  of  their  com- 
patriots, their  problems  and  achievements. 
but  even  more  Important,  an  Interpretation 
of  American  life.  American  hopes,  and  Amer- 
ican Ideals.  As  much  as  any  other  institu- 
tion, your  newspaper  entered  Into  the  Im- 
portant work  of  raising  up  a  generation  of 
new  citizens  who  had  so  much  to  give  to 
cur  community  at  the  same  time  that  they 
made  its  valu«  their  own. 

The  record  of  five  decades  is  one  of  prog- 
ress and  achievement  In  many  fields — eco- 
ncmic.  social,  cultiffai.  piuianthropic.  and 
political.  It  Is  a  record  of  new  citizens, 
their  children  and  their  children's  chUdren. 
all  enriching  the  hfe  of  our  State  by  their 
Individual  and  group  contributions. 

May  I  wish  you  many  years  of  service  as 
constructtve  and  rewarding  as  those  that 
have  passed. 

Cordlany. 

A.  E.  DaiscoLX.. 

Gotxrnc' 

CoxGBZSS  or  THi  Ckttkd  Ststbs, 

HotJSE  or  REPaEsisTATTnB. 
Washington,  D.  C,  J*ne  27,  1951. 

Dea*  Ma.  Otuowskj:  On  this  the  fiftieth 
annlveraary  of  the  Gk»  Narodu,  I  wish  to 
compliment  and  congratulate  you  and  your 
entire  staff  and  organization  for  the  great 
and  laudatory  work  you  are  doing  icr  the 
American  people  of  Pollah  extraction.  To 
report  the  factual  news  and  the  views  cf 
govmimentK.  stateanwn.  and  people,  is  a 
senrlce  to  tbe  ctHnmunity  and  your  readers 
that  cannot  be  surpaaaed.  To  know  and  dls- 
coBs  U  to  undHstand  and  apprecUte. 

Glcm  Narodu  represents  that  segment  of 
the  American  free  press  that  la  devoted 
to  the  principles  d  democracy.  My  best 
wishes  to  you  on  this  mldcentury  day  of 
service  to  American  people  of  Ptdlsh  extrac- 
tion. 

Kindest  personal  refards. 
Sincerely. 

AtrxxD  D.  SixiciKSKi. 


UKITXn  STATI3  SXNATX. 

June  6,  19Bt. 

Mr.  John  J.  Woixzakski. 
Secretary,  the  American 
Publishing   Co.,  Inc., 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 
Dt«  M«.  Wolcxabski:   My  gnwttoS»  *^^ 
rood  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Glos  Noradu.  ^Thesteady 
growth  of  this  publication  over  the  past  halt 
century  is  a  fitting  testimonial  to  the  useful 
service   Glos   Narodu  has   rendered   to   the 
community  and  to  Americans  d  Polteh  ex- 
traction. ^  .  ,.^ 
A  well-informed  citlaenry  la  one  of  the 

greatest  guaranttas  of  the  «»"»;[^f  ^5**J[ 
democratic  society  and  I  am  conadeat  that 
the  Glos  Naroda  is  hvlng  up  to  Ita  '*iwf  - 
siblllty  in  giving  Its  readers  full  access  to  tbe 
linw)rtant  derelopmente  of  our  time. 

My  rcnsratuiatlons  on  the  golden  jubQee 
of  your  newspaper. 

Tcurs  very  stocerely. 

B. 


St.  AirntoKT's  Roham 
Catbouc  CBt»C». 

Jertey  City.  JV.  J. 
Gu»  NAaOBt7. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
OsAX  EnrrcaUAL  STArr:  As  pastor  of  St. 
Anthonys  pariah,  the  ol<tost  Polish  parish 
In  Jersey  Oty,  I  wish  to  convey  my  sincere 
Wishes  to  Glos  Narodu.  the  oldest  Poilah 
weekly  published  in  the  Bast. 

The  Poilsh  press  deserves  great  credit  for 
what  It  has  done  for  the  Polish  people,  es- 
pecially during  the  last  50  years.  Althouj^h 
hindered  by  different  occurrences.  Glos 
Narodu  Is  carrying  on :  It  brings  the  mother 
tongue  Into  our  boiXMS.  defeocto  cur  charac- 
ter, and  prdpa^ates  our  traditions  A  major- 
ity of  the  Polish  weeklies  have  gone  from  the 
horizon,  but  Glos  Narodu  Is  celebrating  its 
5Cth  year.  This  golden  Jubilee  is  the  un- 
beatable proof  of  the  esteem  In  which  it  is 
held  by  the  Polish  people. 

Therefore,  for  an  your  past  and  future 
achievements  I  am  sending  to  the  editors 
and  the  entire  staff  my  best  wuhes  lor 
success  acd  perseverance  in  your  enrteavcrs: 
May  the  Glos  Narodu  expand  and  serve  the 
public  for  many  years  to  come,  to  reach  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  and  more. 
Rev.  Lxcii  P.  Elak. 
Pojfor,  St.  Anthony' M  PariMh. 

August  25,  iSSL. 
Mr.  Gxoscx  Ortowsxi. 

Prettdent    Sons  of  Poland. 

Gica  fimrodu.  Perth  Amboy.  N    J. 
DxAx  Mr.  Orummmj:  On  the  occasion  ot  tbe 
golden    Jubilee    of    your    publication.    Glos 
Narodu,  which  you  will  obsarre  this  month. 
I  am  pleaaed  to  congratulate  your  organlxa- 
tion.    I  wish  you  continued  tuocca  In  mak- 
ing known  the  great  struggle  ot   the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Poland  In  the  cause  of 
tnae  freedom,  and  for  the  preaervation  of  the 
God-given  rlghu  ol  each  Individual. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

F.  CAXDOIAI.  SKXXKAlt. 

4rcAMsluip  of  New  York. 

HuosaM  OisrATCH. 
Vv.icn  City.  K.  J..  August  20,  1951. 
DXAX  MX.  OiiowsKi;  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  completliig  50  yean  of  publica- 
tion.   That  U  a  long  time  In  the  life  of  any 
newspaper,  even  when  you  get  out  only  one 
Issue  a  week. 
With  beat  wishes. 
Sincereiy  yoors, 

joBif  Mrmna.!,, 

fdttor. 


Coitcxxss  or  THX  Ukttxe  Statxs, 

Horsz  or  Rxpexsintativxs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  28.  1951. 

Mr.   JOHK  J.  WOLCXAKSKI, 

Secrefery,    the    Amertcen    Publishing 
Co.  Inc  ,  Perth  Amboy.  ft.  J. 
IteAX  MX.  WoLciAKSKi:  CongTStulaUons  on 
your    anniversary.     Tour    half    «ntury    of 
outstanding   achieven»enta   in   the    field    of 
mwspaper  publishing  prompts  me  to  send 
ycRi.  your  staff,   and   readers   most   sincere 
congratulations-    I  believe  Glos  Narodu  fills 
a  gap  which  would  otherwise  deprive  the 
sutaaeribers   at  many   Informattve   and   In- 
teresting arttdes  and  speeUl  featuraa  which. 
I  fed.  la  moat  Important  to  the  PoUah  peo- 
ple.   The  fact  that  Oias  Narodu  Is  pubUab- 
Ixw   t»«^   anntversary  sdttkni   ocmfirms   Its 
excdlence.  Its  servtce,  its  CGannninlty  appeal 
and  lDt«es».     My  beartleat  irtbes  for  the 
continued  succeas  (rf  Olos  Harodn- 

Si3iccTcly, 

Airrom  N  Badlak. 


[Pr<Mn   the   Hudson  Dispatch,   Dnlon   City, 

N.  J.  of  July  21.  1»511 

BirimsKi  PxAisxs  Pousa  NxwspArxx — JXtSXT 

WEXKI.T   PuiKS   HAir-CxirrxixT   lasrx 

•The  cultural  heritage  oC  a  people  Is  Its 
reservoir  of  moral  courage  In  troubled  times. ' 
Congressman  ALrxzB  D.  aaaaxsaa  last  night 
told  a  grovp  ol  radio  and  newspapermen  as- 
sembled at  Hotel  Plasa.  Jersey  Oty.  to  dis- 
cuss tbe  ptibllcation  of  tbe  Jubilee  haif-ccn- 
tury  Issue  at  the  People's  Voice  (Glos 
Narodu).  Jersey  City's  weekly  PoUsh-lan- 
guage  newspaper. 

EJMMisuaa  announead  his  intent  to  in- 
clude a  feamre  at  tbe  Jubilee  edition,  a 
rhrrmteie  of  50  years'  progress  of  Americana 
cf  Polisb  heritage  tax  the  metropoUUDi  am. 
in  tbe  COMBXaocniAi.  Rxoobb.  Be  compared 
tbe  work  at  a  lorelgn-langtiage  paper  with 
that  Of  tbe  Voice  of  America.  The  exchange 
d  our  culture,  -our  bopes  and  Ideals  •  *  • 
to  our  beet  weapon  against  Russian  com- 
munism." he  declared. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


Tto*  Vole*  of  Anaertc*.  whose  flght  for  a 
full  ••5,000.000  appropriation  h«  «prarhe«d- 
•d  to  victory  tn  Congresa  thla  past  w«k.  ts 
kaeptnc  altra  a  ipark  of  hope  In  the  future 
for  mlUlona  of  Europeans,  he  said,  while  the 
foreign -Ungiia«e  newspaper  pre^nta  the 
story  of  Amerlcanlain  earlched  with  the  Uv- 
Inf  culture  of  the  new  American  who  has 
found  fre«<}om. 

SzamrsKi's  thoughts  on  the  American 
story  of  the  Polish  Immigrant  were  drawn 
upon  by  the  publlaben  of  the  People's  Voice. 
John  J.  Wolcmnskl  and  George  Otlowskl.  as 
w«ll  as  those  of  others  present  from  the  com- 
munteatlocs  fleW.  for  incorporation  In  the 
anniversary  edition  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
printed  in  the  last  week  of  August 

Ttoe  edition,  it  was  announced,  will  tell  in 
wards  and  lectures  the  growth  of  the  inimi- 
frant,  his  problenis,  and  his  achievements  in 
the  paat  50  years  as  well  as  the  part  the  paper 
ttscif  has  played  In  the  community  life. 

(From  the  Jersey  Journal] 
OOLOCV  Jt;Bnj:i  or  Glos  Nakcdc 

Th«  forthcoming  golden  Jubilee  Issue  ot 
the  Polish  weekly  newspaper  Glos  Narcda. 
which  has  served  In  turn  the  Polish  immi- 
granU  to  New  Jersey  of  50  years  ago  ar.d 
the  Polish -American  busmesK';  and  profes- 
sional men  of  today,  will  trnphasizp  ihe 
fact  that  America  is  stili  the  land  o.  oppor- 
tunity. 

ktabllshed  back  In  1901.  when  most  of  the 
Polteh-speaklng  people  in  New  Jersey  were 
recent  Immigranta  working  in  factories,  the 
GkM  Karodu  baa  grown  with  the  fortunes  or 
the  people  it  served.  Today  It  can  number 
amonf  lo  readers  civic.  profesElonai.  a:.d 
business  leaders  of  the  community. 

Today,  with  their  homeland  oppressed  un- 
der a  foreitin  yoke,  the  people  of  Polish  de- 
scent in  this  country  have  more  re.ison 
than  eirex  to  rejoice  In  the  freedom  and  the 
opportunity  that  America  has  offered.  They 
Will  )oln  most  ferveutiy  with  Georse  Ot- 
lows-kl.  president  of  the  company  wh.ch  pub- 
lished Glos  Narodu,  when  be  says 

"On  this  fiftieth  anniversary  we  dedicate 
this  Issue  with  a  prayer  lor  freed  jui  and  lib- 
erty for  all." 

Avevsr  21,  1951. 
Joarr  JoumKAi., 

Jersey  dtp,  S  J. 

(Attention:  Editorial  department  ) 
GnrnzMZX     The  Glos  Narodu.  the  Polish 
weekly  of  Jersey  City,  is  the  oSkiai  organ  of 
cur  aaaoclation. 

We  natur\lly  were  quite  pleased  with  your 
editorial  which  briefly  outlined  the  SO  >e.r3 
that  were  covered  by  the  Polish  weekly  in 
that  span  of  time.  The  board  o'.  directors 
have  aakcd  me,  as  the  general  secretary  of 
the  organization,  to  convey  our  sincere  ap- 
preetatlon  to  the  Jersey  Journal  for  tlie 
■plciMlid  presentation  of  the  Glos  Narodu  s 
tcKthoomlng  golden  jubilee. 
Very  trtily  yours. 

AixsuizwM   StniiriK.  Jr.. 
General  Ser-etory.   Sons  of  Poiand. 


J. 


(Froai  the  Jersey  Journal.  Jersey  City,  N. 
of  July  aa.  1951] 

BmciraKi  LauDs  Pousa  NrwspanB 
CoQcrcasaian  ALnis  Bxaaxsta.  speaking 
at  a  dtn*>cr  of  members  of  the  Glos  Narodu. 
PoUah  newspaper  pubUahcd  In  Jersey  City. 
Vlllch  la  celebrating  Its  fiftieth  year  of  oper- 
ttlOB.  declared  be  would  salute  the  paper  by 
lBtvoi*i*clng  an  article  In  the  CowcaasioMAX. 
T— ■*■  dacMblng  the  progreaa  of  Americans 
flC  pDUah  descent  for  the  past  half -century. 
TlM  Oloa  Rarodu.  which  In  Bn^sllah  means 
of  the  people  has  oOces  at  187  Bay 


Street.  It  was  fnuncled  m  Jersev  C\v;  A^'.c- 
ust  31.  1901 

SllMTNSKi  told  PolUh  radl!^  w  rk''"<  arid 
staff  members  of  the  Gio.s  N.irndu  who  in- 
tended the  dinner  .it  tli«  Hotel  P'.riza  ;.i>t 
night  th:U  the  •■Piill.<h  newsp;iper  h.i-.  a 
denmre  pl?ce  In  tht.  Anienran  c.  ;r.ir.u::ity 
as  long  .'\.s  the  immieration  proernir.  ;.,  upen 
for  non-EngIi.«h  spe.iklng  cour.Trie.s. 

"The  Polish  neTvspaper  er,.'ib:e.'5  tl>'  peiple 
of  PoUsh  deycent  to  keep  In  t.u  h  wi'h  the 
religious  festivities  cf  their  ooiiurry  Brf -re 
the  diiys  uf  the  iron  curMin  It  ser-.  cci  ,i  ^  >i 
s«iurce  of  mf  irm.i:ioi>  t.»  the  P  iish  pieople 
concerning  American  nctnitie?  Even  now 
It  Is  occasionaliv  snu!i?.;lei!  ;:.to  Poland  In 
the  wrappings  o'  p.Trkagps 

SrrMiNSKi  added  the  cirriiLitlon  of  foreign 
language  pa;>ers  help>  Intornatlcnal  rela- 
tions Oxn  .Embassadors  should  be  Ameri- 
cans who  ur.derst.ind  the  problems  and  back- 
ground of  the  cf^untnes  m  which  they  are 
wricinc.  ■  he  declared. 


RECORD 

PoUad:  After  12  Years 


WHOM. 
.Arifsric  BROAO'-ASTrNC  Co..  Inc  . 

,Vr  u   Y-rk.  August  7.  J951. 
The  CiTOS  N.^BODf  Wei-KIY, 
Pc'i-p:^:-    V -):.'■■ 

H'.d'C'i  C  i^-vty  S  J 
Ce%"TL£m:n  of  Gigs  N.\Roi.r.  In  this  Im- 
piTtant  matter  of  the  fiftieth  year  existence 
cf  the  Pf  ash  language  p.iper.  let  me  have 
the  pr.rUese  of  sending  my  -.zreetinjs  and  the 
h'.pe  for  your  further  eiipansion  and  con- 
taiui'.r.Le  of  the  p.-oractun  of  PoUsh  culture 
la  AiTier!c;i 

I  hope,  too  tha  the  PolLsh  language  be 
fu.-t-.erc'd  by  th?  G'.cs  Narcdu  and  thafyour 
rPLiaeis  be  increased  and  ^e^pcd  with  PoUsh 
tr..-i:tlr-\. 


G^.d  t;e?s  7  u 
With  ei,  ..ecm,  I 
( 
JD  "•■-•o'.  P-- 
WHUM. 


IMHl    J  .tt.E_0*SKI. 

\  Hour,  Radio  Station 


Long  Isl\ns  B-f<^' c  ^^ttng  Corp., 


idr   .V    y  .  August  13.  1951 

On    the    occasion    of    the 

•  rv    'f    your    Polish    paper 

•  ndms  you  my  best  con- 

addltlonal    expansion   and 


Deak    Editcf 
fl/tieth    annive'- 
Glos  Nart.du  h:. 
gratulations    f  r 
best  cf  sucres-s 

At  the  --ame  t:me  I  wiiu'd  'r.l'.e  ^  s'^e  the 
young  cet^erations  nr  Poii-h  (>-';ent  to  take 
an  interest  in  xhc  Polis'i  ■  r''  s  <■  :iecially  the 
Glos  Nartxlu  which  is  ser-  ::.4  th^-  Polish  peo- 
ple the  pu.>t  b'J  ■  r-ir- 

Oi.ce  H^  .a;,  hf  '.  v.^h'^  to  Glos  Narodu  for 
the  iie\i  .50  years  May  it  live  to  100  years 
in  high  esteem  and  a  bin  success. 

Edward  V    Gr.ovrr. 
D  T'-vtor  0/  FGi'ivfi  P-  igram.  Polka  Time. 

A^SCi^lATlCN    CI    TtiF 

Sons  l  f  FuI.a.vd.  Inc  . 

Jer:'  y  Ctty,  N  J. 
The  Glos  NASODr, 

P'-Ttn    ArrbO'j     .V     / 

Gt.vn.EMEN.  The  Gl  s  N.vrjdu  is  ur- 
doubiedly  the  n  o<;t  mSuential  Polish  lan- 
guage paper  in  N^w  Jersey  This,  of  course, 
is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Glos  Naro- 
du is  the  official  oraan  rf  the  Sens  o:  PolanJ 
and  serves  Its  20  'X-0  members 

We  of  the  S(;ns  cf  Poland  are  h.ippv  t.i 
congratulate  you  on  the  haii  century  of  serv- 
ice to  the  American  of  Polish  desnei.t 

You  have  done  a  magnificent  jub  Wi'  cer- 
tainly hope  that  you  are  able  t  ■  ci.'ry  out 
In  the  future  your  many  public  servii-^s  as 
you  have  In  the  past. 

With  slncerest  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Tours  sincerely. 

Albert  M    Kiemp 
Grand  Master  o/  the  Son,  <jj  Foia'id. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JETISET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-^ENTATIVES 

Tliursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
il:"  unexpected  Nazi-Soviei  Nonaggres- 
^ion  Pact  was  signed  on  August  23.  1939, 
it  becam>'  clear  that  Polands  fate  was 
.seUed.  The  wor.st  fears  and  suspicions 
of  Poland's  friends  were  i-ealized  on  Scp- 
te-mber  1  wlien  Hitler's  force-,  invaded 
Poland  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
i:iat  \\a>  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
Old'  of  t!;e  most  tragic  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  western  civilization.  It  al-o 
turned  MUt  to  be  the  darke-t  day  in  the 
history  of  the  unhappy  Po:e.s. 

D'lrinu'  the  first  2  weeks  of  war,  v.hrn 
the  Po't  .  wore  facing  only  il:e  Nazis,  they 
fought  irilliantly  and  br.r.cly  again.st 
heavy  odds,  but  on  September  17.  when 
the  Red  .•\rmy  began  tj  nove  against 
Poland  frr.m  the  east.  a'-'a.,n  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  then  it  s-'^raed  that 
the  end  of  Poland  as  an  mdrpendcnt  .sov- 
ereign Stat?  wuj  appropching  and  that 
in  a  few  v.-eelcs  tr.e  n.ri'.Da  would  be 
strangled  by  the  evil  forces  of  her  two 
giant  neighbors. 

War  blazed  over  F.j'and  during  ti.e 
next  several  weeks,  but  by  the  end  of 
October  practicaUy  all  crganiz';d  resist- 
ance wa-i  elimmared.  ail  Poland  was  oc- 
cupied by  Nazi-Sovi't  invadfr>.  and 
all  of  Polands  35  000.0C0  inhabitants 
were  caught  ;n  a  h:r.::;?  concentration 
camp 

The  dtvigns  of  Hitler  and  SlaLn 
against  Poland  were  thu  c?rned  out  by 
their  henchmen  acc':'rdm>,'  to  plan.  Mil- 
liens  cf  innocent  Pries  were  unrooted 
from  their  native  homes  and  driven  east- 
vcrd,  deep  into  the  Soviei  Union  to  the 
"dark  side  of  the  moon."  where  many  of 
them  are  still  tuflerincr  and  toilm'-;  in 
slave  labor  camps.  Hitler's  henchmen 
disposed  of  another  several  million  Poles 
by  meanv  cf  uihuman  gas-chamber  mur- 
ders. Still,  in  tho  mid;t  cf  this  holccau^t 
brave  and  valiant  souls  continued  to  fight 
a'iain^t  N.i;'i-Ccmmuni<t  tyrants.  'Wh^'a 
the  Gevernment  fled  Pc'and  and  finally 
took  refuge  in  London,  many  brave  Poles 
fnu^ht  the  enemy  in  towns  and  in  vil- 
lages, day  in  and  day  out.  in  the  cpen 
in.u;hes  and  in  hidden  forests.  Tliey 
carried  on  their  fight  for  independence 
and  freedom  from  1P39  until  mid-1945, 
for  almost  5  years.  Prom  the  informa- 
tion on  hand,  many  of  them  are  still 
carrying;  on  that  fight  against  their  new 
oppressors. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11  Poland  Ic.-t 
m  >r?  than  60,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  about  10.000.000  inhabitants  tj 
her  "liberator"  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
enormous  less  was  partially  compensated 
by  alloting  some  30,000  square  miles  of 
eastern  Germany  to  Poland.  But  these 
tPiritorial  changes  were  made  against 
Polands  real  wishes  and  theiefore  Pj- 
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land    actually   lost   more   territory   In 
World  War  H  than  Germany. 

Since  1945  Poland's  "Uberators"  have 
Imposed  a  new  tyranny  upon  her  helpless 
people,  a  ruthless  and  heartless  type  of 
tyranny,  even  more  cruel  than  the  de- 
spised Nazi  tyranny. 

Poland's  history  is  full  of  national  trag- 
edies. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Po- 
land has  been  partitioned  and  dismem- 
bered among  her  foes.  Her  history  of  the 
last  one-hundred-and-seventy-flve-odd 
years  is  mark:ed  by  such  partitions.  And 
in  the  end.  through  the  valor  of  her 
fighUng  sons,  she  has  managed  to  re- 
gain her  independemje  and  freedom. 

We  in  the  United  Stat«,  in  recalling 
that  fateful  September  1,  Itnow  that  the 
race  which  gave  us.  in  our  RevoluUonary 
War.  General  Kosciusko  and  General 
Pulaski,  shall  not  overlong  suffer  under 
tyranny. 


Address  of  A.  H.  Ward,  of  Aikea,  S.  C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or  aotrxH  cabolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septeinber  13,  1951 
Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Ward,  of  Aiken,  S.  C.  at  the 
annual  tobacco  festival  held  at  Mullins. 
S  C  on  August  21,  1951.  Mr.  Ward  is 
one  of  our  leading  citizens  and  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  improving  farming 
conditions  in  the  South.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  orators  in  the  South  and  I 
am  certain  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  enjoy  reading  this  address: 

Mr  Chairman.  Congressman  John  McMil- 
lan Mayw  TurbeTllle.  other  dlatlngulahed 
KMCsts,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we  have 
gathered  today  to  pay  trlbirte  to  a  great  crop, 
the  KOlden  weed  of  the  Pee  Dee,  we  are  here 
to  honor  the  succesaful  producers  of  this 
crop  we  are  here  to  honor  the  business 
Interest  and  others  of  this  town  who  have 
made  this  festival  possible,  and  we  are  here 
to  do  honor  to  the  tobacco  queens  of  this 
and  siirroundtng  towns. 

Within  the  span  of  a  UtUe  more  than  50 
years   we  have  seen  the  tobacco  industry  In 
this  area  develop  from  a  small  beginning 
to  now  when  It  brings  to  the  producers  of 
this  area  of  South  Carolina  something  like 
•TO  000.000  annually.     It  has  been  respon- 
sible   for    making   this   o^\°\^*-^^ 
est   income   per    acre   areas   in  the  United 
States.    It  has  made  of  this  a  thriving  town. 
The  farmers  and  buslnesamen  of  this  section 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  foresight, 
and  progress  and  their  ability  to  work  to- 
ttether  In  building  a  great  and  prospwoua 
area  with  tobacco  aa  one  of  the  prtoclpal 
sources  of  Income.     Tou  are  blast  wttb  a 
Boll  that  is  so  weU  adapted  to  the  g«''»^ 
of  this  great  crop.    Tou  fanners  have  i»ed 
■cience.   efflclency.  and  knowledge  to  pro- 
duce as  fine  tobacco  as  la  grown  any  piaca 
on  the  globe. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  prior  to  1W7 
no  research  or  experimental  work  had  been 
done  on  tobacco.  Up  to  that  time  our 
average  yields  ran  around  600  to  W»  pounds 


per  acre.  Then  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  our  SUte  ezperhncnt  ataticna  be- 
gan to  wcrt  on  developing  new  varieties  and 
improved  cultural  {vacUoas.  Now  yields 
average  1.100  and  1,200  pounds  per  acre 
with  some  farmers  harvesting  1,600  and  1.800 
pounds  per  acre. 

What  a  peace  of  mind  and  feeling  of 
satisfaction  there  comes  to  one  as  he  smokes 
a  cigarett*  made  from  South  Carolina-grown 
tobacco.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  It  Is 
a  business  deal  or  wlietber  he  is  making 
love  to  a  besutlfiU  tobacco  queen,  he  watches 
the  curling  smoke  and  smeUs  the  sweet 
aroma  of  South  Carolina  tobacco,  and  suc- 
cess is  bound  to  result.  Long  ago.  young 
ladies  were  taught  to  say,  "Ups  that  touch 
tobacco  can  never  touch  mine."  My.  how 
times  have  changed. 

You  people  live  in  a  section  that  is  steeped 
In    history.    Prom    pre-Revolutlonary    War 
days  up  to  the  present  time,  you  have  been 
a   peace-loving   people.    But    whenever    the 
call  to  arms  came,  people  from  the  Pee  Dee 
were  ever  ready  to  shoxilder  their  arms  and 
march  Into  batUe  untU  peace  was  assured. 
Then  you  were  ready  to  return  home   and 
pursue   your   peaceful    occtipatlons.    People 
who  have  lived  here  have  wanted  to  be  left 
alone.    They  disliked  the  raids  of  the  In- 
dians, so  your  forefathers  drove  them  out. 
They  disliked  the  Interference  of  the  British 
redcoats,  so  they  rose  in  their  might  and 
drove  them  out.    Many  of  you  here,  had  a 
distaste  for  the  views  and  actions  of  Ger- 
mans,  and   Japs,    and   Italians.    You   went 
out  to  meet  them  in  mortal  combat  and 
administered  a  stinging  defeat.     You  abhor 
the  tactics  of  the  Reds  today,  and  your  sons 
will    give    a   good    accoimt    of    themselves. 
Many  of  you  have  a  distaste  for  too  much 
Government    Interference,    and    something 
needs   to  be  done   about   it.    ^am  fathers 
knew   how  to  govern  themselves  and   they 
got    along   fairly   weU.    It    was   people   like 
yourselves,    rural    people     and    small -town 
people,  who  long  ago  gave  us  our  freedom 
and  our  American  way  of  life.    Unless  people 
like   you   have   a  greater    voice   In    govern- 
ment today,  our  freedom  wUl  not  survive. 
I  would  that  we  had  more  men  In  Congreiss 
like  John  McMilxak.  who  knows  the  farmers' 
problems,  who  has  the  farmers'  weUare  at 
heart  and  who  put  America  first. 

You  the  rural  and  small-town  j>eople  con- 
stitute the  last  bulwark  of  democrary  In 
America.  You  are  needed  as  a  balance  wheel 
in  our  social,  political,  economic,  and  reli- 
gious lives. 

Nowadays,  we  see  a  trend  toward  central- 
ized   government.      When    our    forefathers 
wrote  the  BiU  of  Rights,  they  thought  they 
were  avoiding  J\ist  such  a  thing  as  we  see 
happening  about  us.    Yet,  in  spite  of  aU  that 
can  be  done,  our  Nation  is  trending  toward 
Boclallsm.    There  are  millions  of  people  in 
our  country  who  cry  out  for  socialiaed  medi- 
cine,  socialized   Insurance,   sociallaed   busi- 
ness*, socialized  agriculture,  socialized  this 
and  socialized  that.    You  do  not  find  many 
socialistic   minded   people    among   farmers. 
They  live  close  to  the  soil,  close  to  nature 
and  dose  to  Ood.    I  do  not  believe  you  will 
find  one  single  C<Mnmunlst  on  all  erf  the  40. - 
000  farms  of  South  Carolina.    There  are  mil- 
lions who  cry  out  for  guaranteed  employment 
and  g\uu-anteed  Income.    This  great  Nation 
and  its  way  of  life  came  to  us  because  our 
fathers  were  willing  to  wca-k  and  toll.    Your 
forsfathers  in  this  very  area  used  their  axes 
and  grubbing  hoes  and  bent  their  tecks  to 
dear  this  land  ot  the  trees. 

A  few  daj«  ago  Admiral  Pechteler  said. 
*^e  At~"^*""  naad  to  work  untU  we  sweat. 
If  riveza  of  penptratUm  can  save  one  drop 
ct  blood,  it  wUl  be  very  worth  whlla."  Well, 
on  a  hot  day  Ilka  this  we  should  save  many 
Orapt  at  tdood 


There  U  a  modem  td«a  abroad  in  the  land 
that  we  can  get  somethlnff  for  oothing.    A 
few  days  ago  we  were  dismayed  and  cha- 
grined that  90  young  Americans  were  dls- 
mlaed  from  one  of  our  educational  Insti- 
tutions for  cribbing.    They  were  simply  fol- 
lowing the  modem  American  idea  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.     They  ai-e  not  the 
only  people  guUty  of  crlbbtog.     There  are 
millions  who  are  willing  to  beg  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  Uvellhood.    There  are  many  who 
wUl   resort  to  crime,  underground   govern- 
ment, and  gambling  in  order  to  ke«p  from 
earning  an  honest  living.     We  are  wftness- 
Ing  the  breakdown  of  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation.    Yea.  these  90  young  meE  broke  an 
honor  s3^8tem,  a  code  of  ethics.     There  are 
too  many  people  in  America  who  are  operat- 
ing without  an  honor  system.    We  see  it  in 
Government  circles,  we  see  It  In  politics,  we 
have  seen  the  gift  of  material  things  for  po- 
litical favors  and  vice  versa.     Almost  every 
newspaper  carries  an  account  of  some  scan- 
dal by  some  Government  oillcial.    The  cry- 
ing need  of   this  Nation   today  is  for   un- 
deflled  honesty  in  government.    There  Is  no 
substitute  for  honesty.    It  is  needed  In  busi- 
ness, in  homes,  in  poUtlos.  in  basketball,  and 
baseball,  and  in  all  our  relations  with  our 
fellow  man. 

Everv  load  of  tobacco  which  comes  to  this 
market  represents  honest  work  and  toll  ou 
the  part  of  somebody. 

There  are  so  many  parent*  nowadays  who 
do  not  want  their  children  to  work.  They 
probably  want  them  to  be  modern  Demo- 
crats. This  is  a  different  kind  of  sy  item  from 
that  practiced  by  our  forefathers.  You  to- 
bacco farmers  have  to  work  lor  what  you 
get  I  repeat  that  the  last  vestige  of  democ- 
racy left  in  this  land  is  among  farm  people 
and  small -town  people. 

Within  recent  months  much  ill-feeling 
toward  farmers  has  been  engendered  by  some 
of  the  metropolitan  press,  some  commenta- 
tors and  some  columnlsU.  Ho\isewlv«  are 
told  that  farmers  are  reaponalble  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  They  are  told  that  the  farmer 
Is  a  gouger  and  that  be  is  selfish  and  that  be 
iB  getting  rich.  The  high  cost  of  living  1« 
due  to  Inflation,  and  the  farmer  isn't  getting 
hU  share  of  the  national  Income. 

Factory  wages  are  up  18  percent  and  farm 
income  Is  down  15  percent  since  1947.  Yet 
we  are  told  the  farmer  is  getting  rich.  Within 
the  past  eo  days  the  price  cf  cotton  has 
dr<H>ped  tSO  a  bale.  Plguring  a  similar  drop 
In  cottonseed  that  means  W0,000,000  leea 
than  was  expected  at  planting  time  by  South 
Carolina  cotton  farmers.  Whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  field  of  production  asking 
for  a  bumper  crop.  It  has  a  responsibility  lo 
enter  the  price  field  in  order  that  cotton  pro- 
ducers making  normal  yields  shall  not  fufl3r 
a  loss. 

Farmers  are  doing  a  splendid  Job.    In  the 
last  20  years  they  have  Increased  per  acre 
yields  by  50  percent.    Only  8  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  world  live  in  these  United 
States.    The  farmers  of  America  constitute 
only  1  percent  of  the  popiitatlon  of  the  world. 
yet  thev  produce  12  percent  of  all  the  food 
and  33  percent  of  all  the  meat  in  the  world. 
Sometimes  we  have  surpiuaes  of  food  and 
we  complain  about  it.    I'd  rather  live  In  a 
land  with  every  storage  house  bivtttng  out 
with  surpiuaes  than  to  live  where  mUUons 
of  people  are  hungry  and  millions  of  children 
are    starring   to   death.     Yes.    we've    made 
progress.    It  now  takes  a  farmer  1  hour  to 
do  a  Job,  which  took  his  fOTefather  1  week 
to  do  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Here  today  is  a  fine  demonstrattcn  of  co- 
operatUm  between  farmers  and  businessmen. 
(very  segment  of  this  Nation's  activity  is  so 
toterwovsn  with  ewry  other  segment.  X«ng 
ago  McConnlek  buUt  a  reaper  and  binder. 
Deere  produced  the  binder  twine,  HUl  built 
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tlM  imUztMd*  and  PtUsbury  buUt  flour  mUls. 
TUM  mxmt  happen  today.  This  tobacco  in- 
Uml—  jttninilf  not  alona  upon  you  fannen. 
taxt  1900  tba  warehouMmen.  tbc  dryers.  tli« 
Mf  tobaoeo  companlai.  Um  hlgbwaya.  the 
rttUnada.  tba  tatepbonM.  tb«  tal^^rapb.  the 
baakan.  and  otlMn.  Then  mm.,  ba  a  bai- 
uwa  batvaan  agrlcultun  and  oiduatry  If 
ttaara  to  to  ba  laattnf  proapcrlty. 

Too  Uiwliwinrn  ot  MulUx.s  art  Intercated 

ta  aaUlnf  oBora  tobaooo  her*  and  In  doing 

Bora  buili  «m     Tbat  to  your  right.    We  love 

proB^m  and  proapartty.    If  you  want  tbU 

town  known  far  and  wlda,  buUd  It  youraalv*. 

and  *l>Mi  bolld  for  quality  and  build  for 

eharaetar.    Aa  you  buUd.  put  character  in 

cvary  brtek.  eirary  board,  and  rrery  shingle. 

Bntid  eharaetar  into  yoxir  business.  In  your 

orgaalntlons.  in  ewry  load  of  tobacco,  and 

In  a»«ry  ralatlooahlp  with  your  fellow  man. 

^w%«rto>    nnwt    be    strong.    It    must    be 

■tnmf  agrtculturally.  Industrially.  mUltarUy. 

edoeattonally.  and  of  more   Importance,   It 

must  be  strong  splrltuilly. 


Apptfwily  Fcicnl  Gotctum^  U  Mak- 
kig  it  Dificdl  for  Small  BasuMSs  To 
Exiit 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

mm.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  oKLaaoau 
m  TBB  BOU^  OF  RBPSBSENTAirVKS 

Thmndaw.  September  13.  1951 
Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
reeelpi  of  a  leitor  from  one  of  otir  lead- 
iBC  attorneys  of  my  home  city  of  Tulsa, 
OUa..  tn  which  he  says  that  apparently 
tbt  ftderal  Ooremment  is  doing  most 
mrytbiDg  It  can  to  make  it  difficult  for 
■BanboaiDeos  to  exist. 

My  friend  explains  his  statement  by 
shoviDg  a  comparison  of  two  corpora- 
tloDS.  One  is  the  corporation  that  has 
been  in  business  for  several  years  and 
the  otber  is  a  new  corporation  which  has 
only  been  tn  business  a  year  or  two.  He 
gives  faets  and  figures  showing  that  the 
two  cocporattoa  have  the  same  number 
of  enmlofees.  the  same  amount  of  equip- 
ment and  investmmt,  and  the  same  net 
Income.  Tet  the  old  eorp<»ration  has  a 
$nM%  exeeea-proOts-taz  credit  and  the 
new  eorporatlon  has  a  $27,000  excess- 
pr<rflt»-laz  credit  My  friend  insists  that 
tbcfe  Is  no  reason  that  relief  is  given 
dUBr  eorpon^timis  and  yet  cannot  be 
corporations.  Therefore.  I 
MpfiutnOj  the  Federal  Govern- 
nt  la  maldnc  it  difficult  for  small  bu-si- 

to  exist. 

Ibe  letter  from  my  friend,  a  Tulsa  at- 
loroey.  follows: 

Too  Via  raeall.  I  trtvt.  tba  occaalon  that 
I  had  tha  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  in 
tha  Oapttol  Building  about  a  month  back 
king  the  exoaaa-proflta-tax  law  as  its 
lot  yonng  and  new  InMlncaaea— ea- 
_y  aaaaU  bualnaasea.  Too  aaked  me  to 
to  yott  on  thto  matter  and  personal 
allatn  have  unfortunately  delayed 

X  am  not  a  tax  expert,  the  exeeaa- 
«  aa  a  base  partod  the  4-year 

January  1.  IMS.  to  December 

To  datarmlne  your  exceas  profit 

yoQ  iMa  the  three  best  years  of  thla 

riod.    A  corporation  that  waa  In  ez- 

AirlBf  thto  period  of  time  to  thus 


•ble  to  take  an   average   of   lu    three   best 
years   and    then    85    percent    of    that    aver- 
age    to.     Bubstantially.     Its     excess-proflts- 
taz  base.     Thto  means  Income  in  excess  of 
that  exceaa-prollta  credit  will  be  subject  to 
the  exceas-proflu  tax.     For  a  youiii?  corpo- 
ration that  waa  not  in  existence  throughout 
that   period,   say    1    year   or   less   than    ihai 
period,     m     the    application     of     the    same 
formula  It  would  be  forced  to  take  less  than 
a   year's  earnings.   In   effect   divide    thut   by 
three  and  take  80  percent  of  the  sum  re- 
maining    as     an     excess-profits- tax     credit. 
As    I    indicated    to    you,    a    comparison    of 
two    competing    firms    here     In     Tulsa,     of 
which  I  am  informed,  shows  that  with  the 
same  number  of  employees,  same  amount  of 
equipment  and  Investment,  and  the  same  not 
income,    the   old   corporation    has   a    $"5  000 
excess-proflts-tax  credit   and   the   new   cor- 
poration   has    a    •27,000    excess-prohts-tax 
credit.     Frankly,  such  a  thing  is  monstrous 
and  many  people,  as  well  as  I,  feel  that  there 
Is  DO  -eason  that  relief  Is  given  older  corpu- 
ratlorj  and  yet  cannot  be  given  to  new  corp<i- 
rations. 

I  am  quite  conaclous  of  the  so-called  pro- 
visions for  new  corporations  but  the  alter- 
nate  methods  given  are  based  on  industry 
average  rates  of  return  which  are  deter- 
mined m  Washington  and  they  do  not  con- 
stitute what  we  normally  think  of  as  relief. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  correct  these  in- 
justices would  certainly  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  American  citizen.  I  say  this 
because  if  there  is  anything  that  Is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  American  citizen  and  in- 
dustries, whether  large  or  small,  it  Is  having 
a  quantity  of  healthy  small  businesses.  Yet. 
to  thla  writer,  it  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment la  doing  most  everjrthlng  it  can  to  irvake 
It  difficult  for  small  business  to  exist. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion in  this  matter.  I  am. 


prime  minister,  long  target  of  the  press,  the 
Republicans,  and  even  among  many  of  the 
administration  party,  by  his  statesmanship 
a.s  presiding  ofBcer  of  the  1951  world  peace 
conference,  may  rehabilitate  himself  and 
confound  his  critics.  Our  own  belief  Is  that 
McCarthylsm  today  is  at  cellar  level  in  Wash- 
lnt;'-on  senatorial  circles. 


This  Man  Acheson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  J.  WELCH 

or  uissomi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1951 

Ml'.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
of  September  9.  1951: 

This  Man  Acheson 

One  dramatic  "-aBI)earance  sent  Wiliuim 
Jennings  Bryan  to  fame.  That  was  hia 
"crown  of  thorns  and  cross  of  gold"  speech 
at  the  1896  Democratic  National  Convention. 

The  superb  conduct  of  Secretary  of  Slate 
Dean  Acheson  presiding  over  the  Japanese 
Peace  Conference  Friday  night  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, could  and  may  do  for  the  much  har- 
assed and  beleaguered  statesman,  what  a 
year  of  plodding  drudgery  In  foreign  affairs 
never  could  bring  about. 

Television  and  radio  audiences  Friday 
night,  many  unfriendly  to  Mr  Truman  s 
first  minister  of  state,  were  in  accord  that 
the  Secretary  came  off  with  high  honors 
against  the  adept  Gromyko.  Mr.  Acheson 
prealded  with  fairness,  with  firmness,  and 
with  complete  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law.  He  was  master  of  the  situation  from 
the  first  faai  of  the  gavel  until  the  late  ad- 
Jotirmnent. 

It  U  a  strange  thing  but  sometimes  Iso- 
lated happenings  change  history.  It  Is  not 
beyond   the  realm   of  possibility   that   this 


The  Late  Roy  N.  Lottpekh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TKHNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Saturday  night,  death  came  to 
Mr  F  oy  N.  Lotspeich,  president  and  pub- 
li.'^her  of  the  Knoxville  Journal.     He  was 
a  man  of  wide  vision  and  great  courage. 
With  him  his  country  always  came  first. 
He  regarded  the  grave  national  issues 
confronting  our  country  above  and  be- 
yond party  considerations.    With  it  all, 
he  was  a  kindly  man  who  liked  to  help 
people.    As  a  publisher  he  imparted  his 
fine  qualities  of  character  to  his  news- 
paper with  the  result  that  it  became  a 
great  newspaper  with  but  one  interest 
to  serve — the  public  interest.    After  his 
death,  the  Journal  carried  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  Lotspeich's  loyal  friend, 
Guy  L.  Smith,  one  of  the  Nation's  ablest 
editors,   which  I  think  is  of  sufficient 
public  interest  that  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  where  it  may  be  widely  avail- 
able: 

Rot  N.  LoTSpncH 

Where  to  begin? 

What  incidents  to  choose  from  69  years  of 
active,  vigorous  living? 

What  words  to  use  to  express  the  devotion 
and  loyalty  of  a  great  organization  to  the 
man  who  was  its  chief  not  simply  by  the  ac- 
cident of  corporate  position,  but  because  of 
outstanding  characteristics  of  mind  and 
heart? 

To  speak  for  the  people  In  his  organization, 
then,  the  words  must  be  personal.  They 
must  need  be  sorrowful  and  sentimental, 
because  he  whom  they  have  lost  In  death 
was  not  Just  a  name,  or  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance, but  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  with 
whom  they  Joined  hands  to  serve  an  institu- 
tion. 

So  the  Journal  organization,  one  may  begin 
by  saying,  mourns  the  loss  of  Roy  N.  Lot- 
speich, president  and  publisher  of  the  Knox- 
ville Journal  until  his  death  here  on  Saturday 
night.  The  community,  as  well.  In  that  death 
lost  one  of  Ita  authentic  personalities,  the 
like  of  which  It  will  not  soon  see  again. 

Trying  In  a  moment's  space  to  weigh,  com- 
press, and  analyze  the  reason  why  ha  was  a 
great  human  being,  perhaps  the  thought 
that  claims  first  attention  waa  his  friendli- 
ness. He  liked  people,  big  people,  little  peo- 
ple, successful  people  and  those  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  had  failed.  This  friend- 
liness waa  apparent  wherever  he  was.  In  hla 
office,  on  the  street.  In  a  railway  lounge,  or 
at  a  party  at  home.  He  anticipated  a  friend- 
ly response  and  for  that  reason  never  was 
reluctant  to  take  the  InltlaUve  in  striking  up 
an  acquaintance.  Almost  Invariably  the  re- 
sponse was  there,  too. 

Because  he  was  a  friendly  man  In.  for  the 
most  part,  a  friendly  world,  he  doted  on  do- 
ing things  for  people,  with  no  thought  of 
self-serving.    His  associates  know  that  there 
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never  lived  a  man  who  got  greater  or  m«« 
El-^ere  pleasure  from  doing  nice  things  for 
people  than  did  Mr.  Lotspeich. 

It  poes  without  saving  that  he  was  botn 
li.tcnigent  and  unusually  well  informed. 
The  success  story  which  he  ll-ed  Ls  proof 
er.'-u'h  of  that,  it  was  In  the  free-enterprise 
trflditlon  which  has  made  this  a  great  na- 
tion through  the  composite  achlevemenU 
over  the  years  of  such  men  aa  this  one  we 
have  Imt.  As  a  young  man  and  from  a 
standing  start  he  became  one  of  the  Souths 
preat  industiialist*  befOTe  he  became  a  news- 
l.i;>er  publisher. 

He  was  loyal,  both  to  friends  and  to  prin- 
ciples What  kind  of  weather  his  friends 
tnrounlered  did  not  make  any  difference. 
,,nce  hU  loyalty  was  engaged.  He  waa  wm- 
l;iK  10  fight  for  his  frtends,  and.  under  provo- 
rauon  he  was  Juat  as  loyal  an  opponent  aa  ha 
was  a  friend.  The  thing  about  It  waa. 
though  that  to  a  man  of  such  generous  In- 
vMncts  forgiveness  came  easy.  A  fight  con- 
cluded,   he    was    always    willing    to    make 

friends. 

What  courage  he  had.  Uke  almost  every 
other  man  who  makes  a  great  success,  he 
knew  some  dark  days  In  business,  not  niany 
but  stiU  Jv  lew.  He  had  a  ftghUng  heart  If 
ever  a  man  had.  He  never  envisioned  defeat 
in  any  undertaking,  even  though  It  might 
apoear  impossible.  He  aometlmes  expected 
the  impossible  of  his  men.  and  frequently 

got  it. 

Courage  la  the  psychological  cousin  of  op- 
timism, and  here  waa  a  man  In  whom  opti- 
mism was  invincible.  His  darkest  hours 
were  brightened  by  a  steadfast  conviction 
that  they  would  pass,  and  pass  they  did 
invariably.  ^,         ^  ,     .  ,_^ 

And  he  had  a  streak  of  sentiment  In  him 
a  yard  wide.  East  Tennessee,  Greene  County 
as  the  place  of  his  birth  and  early  yeMS. 
Knoxville,  as  the  scene  of  his  life  career-- 
what  but  good  could  come  out  of  any  of 
them?  That  was  the  way  he  saw  It  and 
would  hear  of  nothing  else. 

To  serve  that  aentlment  about  hla  section, 
county,  and  town,  he  was  a  natural  and 
proper  prospect  In  any  civic  undertaking. 
Prom  the  early  beginnings  of  the  Groat 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  David  Chapman,  down 
to  his  most  recent  civic  enterprise.  Blount 
Memorial  Park  Association.  Mr.  Lotspeich 
was  a  ready  and  generous  planner  and  giver. 
He  felt  he  owed  his  succeae  to  his  city  and 
section  and  personally,  and  through  his 
newspaper,  he  supported  everything  he  be- 
lieved to  be  to  their  advantage. 

A  devoted  husband  and  father,  he  pro- 
vided an  example  of  affection  and  soUcitude 
for  his  family  which  was  as  weU  known  as 
any  of  his  other  noUble  characteristics. 

It  was  said  above  that  Mr.  Lotspeich  was  aa 
loyal  to  principles  as  he  was  to  people  and 
the  statement  Is  undeniable.    Hla  newspaper, 
this    newspaper,    waa    the    Instrumentality 
through  which  waa  expressed  the  burning 
patriotism  that  every  intimate  ct  his  knew 
well     He  possessed  a  remarkable  grasp  ot 
the  end  eflecU  of  force*  which  have  been  put 
in  action  in  this  country  mainly  In  our  times. 
For  example,  he  was  denouncing  commu- 
nism at  a  time  when  It  was  fashionable  in 
certain  circles  to  coddle  and  encourage  It. 
and  no  leas  outspoken  has  been  hU  position 
on  socialism,  corruption,  and  other  evils  in 
government.    There  Is  no  worse  plight  for 
any  publication  than  to  have  a  cowardly  pub- 
lisher,  and   this   man's   courage  to  let   hla 
paper  tell  the  truth  as  it  saw  It  and  to  fight 
lor  what  it  believed  to  be  right,  regardleaa 
of  con«quence8.  was  a  constant  source  of  In- 
aplratlon  and  a  basis  of  loyalty  to  hto  people. 
Hot  only  did  Knosvllle  and  •^^'^^^^TII!* 
loae  a  great  clti^n  In  hla  death,  but  tha 
Nation  loat  a  devotad  patriot. 

So  the  words  have  bean  aaid.  mayhap 
awkwardly  and  haltingly,  which  aftaln  may 
not  be  tmflttlng  when  they,  to  whoae  behalX 


they  are  spoken,  are  under  the  deepea*  and 

most   painful    consciousness    of    thalr    loaa. 
Words  can  saggast.  they  can  Indicate  the 
facets  of  a  complex  h\m«in  being.  especlAlly 
one  blessed  with  such  unusual  powers  and 
abilities    as    Mr.    Lot^wlch.    but    ioe    full- 
rounded  picture  of  such  a  man  Is  formed  in 
having  known  hlra  or  having  had  him  as  a 
friend.    The  picture  <tf  a  man  operating  a 
OTcat  insiltutton  Is  one  picture;  that  of  the 
same  man  choking  up  and  having  his  eyes 
brimming  v-lth  tears  when  his  printers  sent 
flowers  to  his  sickbed   is  another;   yet   the 
man  U  th-^  same  and  only  for  those  who  really 
knew  him  can  tt  be  complete. 

Fortunately,  as  Mr.  Lotspeich  so  often  said. 
Nature  has  a  way  of  carrying  on,  no  matter 
what  happens.  His  dearest  wlah.  that  his 
newspaper  be  carried  on  m  the  great  tradi- 
tion which  he  had  established.  wUl  be  re- 
garded by  his  organization  as  a  sacred  trust. 
The  last  days  of  its  pubUsher  were  made 
conUiit  in  the  confidence  that  this  would 
be  so. 


WiA  Public  Reeofwtioa  tkal  S<mtfc«« 
Alabun  U  a  ^Ib^  Fac  Place  m 
Wkkk  To  Lire  awl  Work,  Ae  Huf* 
Alabama  Power  Co.  at  Sako  WUl  Prove 
aa  laportaBt  Sovce  of  Power  m  De- 
TclopiBf  Larfe  Gieinical  lndn«trie« 
Qosdy  Related  to  MclBftotk  Salt  and 
Its  Maiy  ByprodKto 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYUN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 
Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  news  of  the  Alabama  Power  Ck). 
IweaMng  grwind  for  the  new  Barry  ateam 
generating  plant  at  Salco,  comes  word 
of  another  $60,000,000  industry  to  be 
built  there — a  rayon  textile  mill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  a  half  century 
ago— and  when  first  I  learned  about  a 
thing  called  electricity.  I  queried  my 
father,  "Dad.  can  yor.  really  light  a  house 
without  burning  coal  oil  or  kerosene?' 
"Yes    you  can."  he  aaid.  "with  elec- 
tricity."   When  I  aaked  him  what  elec- 
tricity waa,  I  remember  his  saying.  "Son. 
I  don't  think  anybody  in  the  world  knows 
exactly  what  electricity  is.  and  I  c'on't 
know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  know.    Some  day  someone 
will  find  out.  but  whatever  it  is.  I  predict 
that  it  wiU  do  more  to  improve  the  lot  of 
mftrikind  than  any  discovery  tiiat  has 
ever  been  made.    Now.  son.  I  told  you 
we  dont  know  juat  what  electricity  is, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  know 
what  things  are  if  we  know  how  to  cre- 
ate them  and  use  them  for  the  benefit 

of  man." 

My  lather  went  on  to  say.  "We  know 
now,  my  boy.  that  we  can  take  a  mass  of 
iron,  cut  it  into  certain  ibapes.  wrap 
cotton-covered  eopper  wire  around  the 
iron  so  as  to  form  a  ring;  ftn^«_«?? 
take  another  bar  of  Iron  wrapped  with 
the  same  kind  of  wire,  and  then  by 
using  an  engine  to  turn  the  bar  inside 
the  ring,  not  alone  can  we  produce  elec- 


tricity to  light  the  houae.  but  actually 
use  the  electricity  to  drive  other  ma- 
chines. Thualy,  by  reversing  the  process 
we  can  use  the  power  made  by  an  elec- 
trical genera»«r  so  that  it  will  run  ve- 
hicles"; and  out  of  these  applicaUons  of 
electric  power  came  the  first  streetcar 
lice  in  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  men  as  well  aa 
groups  have  attempted  to  decide  just 
what  invention  or  the  establishment  of 
what  principle  has  added  moat  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civUiaed  man.  Some  have 
said  the  discovery  and  application  ol  the 
principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  Some 
say  it  was  the  lever.  Some  there  are  who 
claim  the  printing  preaa  waa  the  greatest. 
inasmuch  as  that  enabled  man  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  with  which  to  improve 
his  understanding  of  and  hla  usefulness 
to  his  fellows. 

I  myself  hold  to  an  entirely  different 
theory.    History  lia«  recortied  man  s  do- 
ings on  this  earth  for  more  than  6,000 
years,  but  the  existence  of  the  centers  ol 
the  life  of  earliest  man  have  either  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  earth  or  elae 
the  inhabitants  of  those  areas  are  among 
some  of  the  worlds  most  backward  peo- 
ple.   The  tiistory  of  European  develop- 
ment—easily    traceable     back     severaJ 
thousand  years— reveals,  certainly,  thai 
some  of  the  most  backward  areas  of  the 
world  are  to  be  found  on  that  continent. 
The  discovery  of  North  America,  how- 
ever, was  made  less  than  500  years  ago. 
and  the  establishmCTit  of  these  United 
States  of  Amerlr:a  was  instituted  less 
t^ian  160  years  ago. 

I  do  not  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
make  overstatement  in  saying  that  we  to 
this  country  have  built  on  this  continent 
a  more  advanced  civiliaation  in  160  year* 
than  has  been  developed  anywhere  else 
on  the  planet  in  the  6,000  years  of  re- 
corded history. 

Much  of  aU  that  America  la  today 
revolves  around  the  fact  that  it  waa 
Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American  pio- 
neer. Revolutionary  leader,  philosopher, 
writer  statesman,  and  sci^itist,  who. 
when  as  a  boy  flying  a  kite,  made  dis- 
covery during  a  rainstorm  that  light- 
ning was,  in  fact,  electricity. 

There  are  a  docen  or  more  fact<»» 
which  have  contributed  to  the  tremen- 
dous develoianenta  that  we  have  achieved 
here  in  our  country.  Not  the  least  of 
these  were  our  great  natural  resoui-cet. 
our  great  agriculture,  minerals,  timbfjr. 
water,  and  transportation.  They  all 
have  contributed  much  to  our  develop- 
ment. 

The  inventive  genius  of  our  people — 
Deere.  McCormlck,  and  others— in  de- 
veloping agricultural  machinery  whicli 
began  with  the  plow ;  the  empire  buildera 
who  staked  out  the   transconUnental 
railroads;  the  Schwab*  aixl  Camegtea, 
who  broiKht  forth  the  age  of  steel  and 
steel  products  that  have  been  wrought 
into  our  skyscrapers,  our  railroads,  and 
our  tiridges;  the  Goulds,  the  Vanderbilta, 
the  Harrimans.  the  Morgans,  the  Chrys- 
lers, and  the  Porda— these  were  all  men 
whose  dicama  were  fabricated  Into  the 
realttics  which  make  for  the  high  stand- 
wd  of  living  enjoyed  by  our  peoples — 
and  which  the  world  haa  come  to  knew 
as  the  American  way  of  Vde. 
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I  did  not  intend  to  encompaa  all  of 
Aaaerles'*  great  de¥ek>pinent  In  this 
sbort  talk.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  all 
aboot  our  Southland— of  our  own  great 
potenttallttes  in  the  cotton  South — and 
partleiilarty  did  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  my  State  of  Alabama. 

ICr.  Speaker,  more  particularly  do  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  at  some  length  about 
a  g  eat  American  and  Alabama  man — 
Tom  Martin,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Alabama  Power  Co. 

SooMwhen  I  one  time  read  that  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  Invention  that  had 
erer  been  made  was  that  contrivance 
put  together  by  Eh  Whitney.  It  was 
an  engine-driven  gadget  designed  to  re- 
more  cottonseed  from  the  staple.  Thus. 
our  plantation  Negroes  learned  to  call 
it  the  cotton  gin — a  name  which  has 
stuck  to  it  until  this  very  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  cotton 
Rln  was  an  invention  that  has  had  much 
to  do  with  our  cotton  economy  inasmuch 
as.  prior  to  its  development,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Negroes  spent  millions 
upon  m""""-**  of  man-hours  picking  the 
seeds  out  of  cotton  by  hand.  Indeed, 
it  was  a  Herculean  task  for  a  person  to 
hand-pidc  the  seeds  from  as  much  as 
ooe  pound  of  American- produced  cotton 
in  a  single  day. 

In  times  like  these  when  we  hear  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  billion  500-pound  bale 
crops  of  cotton,  we  can  well  appreciate 
the  enormous  value  of  the  cotton  gin.  I 
well  remember  the  story  of  a  ship  which 
landed  in  England  with  50  bales  of  cotton 
aboard,  the  captain  of  which  was 
thrown  into  jail,  for  no  particular  rea- 
son, or  with  any  specific  charge  against 
htm  except  that  he  had  brought  50  or 
60  bales  of  cotton  into  port  in  one  cargo. 
It  was  reasoiMBd  that  inaonuch  as  no 
mortal  mi  earth  could  have  that  much 
cotton  at  any  on*;  time — he  had  to  be 
"In  league  with  th*;  devil  himself"  to  have 
acquired  that  many  bales  of  cotton.  The 
sUh7  tells  of  the  trouble  to  which  the 
captain  was  put  in  his  efforts  to  explain 
where  on  earth  he  could  have  acquired 
that  many  bales  of  cotton. 

As  the  days  of  reconstruction  tume<l 
Into  years — and  unfortunately  for  our 
Bouthom  economy — our  progress  was 
still  hitched  to  a  one-gallused  planter 
— and  a  one-mule  farm.  Hence,  it  Is 
not  surprising  to  have  it  authoritatively 
stated  that  our  natival  resources  of 
timber  and  water  have  done  more  to 
improve  the  economy  of  the  cotton  South 
than  have  all  other  factors  combined. 

The  great  abundance  of  timber  in  our 
aoothlacd  has  enabled  us  to  ship  billions 
upon  WIW<««  of  board  feet  to  northern 
and  WOTid-wlde  markets,  and  with  the 
funds  obtained  therefrom,  to  build  a 
more  acdid  economy  and  standard  of 
Utfof  than  ever  before  known.  Forest 
proonetB  in  general,  our  sawed  timber, 
our  ^jwood.  furniture,  barrel  ^aves, 
boons,  az  and  pick  handles  alcme.  have 
imoatht  billions  of  income  to  the  South- 


llie  iBfhsenee  of  all  of  these,  however, 
dwarfed  into  insignificance  by 
of  the  white  power  generated 
flowing  over  dams  built  in  our 
■nd  coal  taken  from  the  bowels  of 
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the  earth  in  our  own  beloved  State  of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  principal  among  all  busi- 
ness concerns  to  which  the  unborn  gen- 
erations of  southerners  will  forever  be 
indebted  is  the  Alabama  Power  Co.,  its 
affiliates.  Its  associates,  and  to  those  in- 
trepid men  whose  vision  of  the  economic 
worth  of  electrical  energy  caused  them 
to  stake  their  all  to  elevate  the  cotton 
South  from  being  the  prime  economic 
problem  of  these  United  States  to  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  and  productive  aiea.s 
on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

Par  and  above  all  others  to  whom  this 
credit  is  due  is  my  good  and  long -time 
friend.  Thomas  Wesley  Martin,  born  at 
Scottsboro,  Ala.,  in  August  of  1881  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  have  you  know  that  in 
the  shjrt  span  of  his  lifetime  Tom  Mar- 
tin hai.  done  more  to  make  the  Fouth 
the  great  country  that  it  is  today  than 
any  other  man  that  has  ever  lived 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  more  significant. 
honor  could  be  paid  any  man  than  the 
distinction  recently  given  to  Tom  Mar- 
tin by  the  Alabama  State  LeRislaturo  as 
reported  in  the  news  as  well  as  the  edito- 
rial column  of  the  Birmingham  News  of 
August  2. 

What  follows  is  an  editorial  clipped 
from  the  Birmingham  News  as  of  that 
date: 

\VEi.i.-DESMVtD  SALim:— Legislati\t  Resoi.t:- 
■noN  Honors  One  op  Ouk  Finest  Thomas 
W.  Maktin 

(By  Fred  Taylor) 
MONTGOMEHT.  Ai^..  Auguit  2  — Gov.  Gor- 
don Persons  today  signed  a  hcuse  Joint  reso- 
lution honoring  one  of  Alabama's  outstand- 
ing—many consider  him  the  outstanding- 
citizens 

He  Is  Thomas  W.  Marun.  Birmingham 
lawyer,  businessman,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co 

But  no  more  need  be  said  The  reM)li:- 
Uon.  Introduced  by  Jefferson  Represent.\t:ve 
J.  G.  (Jimmy)  Adams.  Jr  .  and  Dnlia.-^  Repre- 
sentative Walter  C.  Glvhan,  speaks  for  i-.aelf. 
It  was  passed  unanimously  by  bo^.i  the  Ivm-e 
and  senate  and  it  reads 

"House  Joint  Re.solution  No  78 
"Whereas  Thomas  W.  Martin,  a  native 
flon  of  Alabama,  has  for  many  years  gi\er. 
of  hta  time  and  talents  for  the  benef.t  of 
the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  South;  and 
"Whereas  Thomas  W.  Martin  h.as  been  m- 
Btrumental  In  getting  many  impt  rtar.t  l:- 
dustrles  to  establish  plant3  in  the  Stare  f 
Alabama  which  are  of  great  benefit  to  '.lie 
State  and  the  people  of  the  State,   ar.d 

"Whereas  Thomas  W.  Martin  has  been 
greatly  Instrumental  in  organizing  and  es- 
tablishing the  Southern  Research  Institute  at 
Birmingham,  which  institute  has  been  of 
great  service  to  the  manulHCtunng  indui:try 
In  Alabama  and  the  southeast;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  d«»- 
slres  to  express  Its  appraclatlon.  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  for 
the  distinguished  achievements  of  Thomas 
W.  Martin:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  house  of  rcprcsentatiiei 
{the  senate  concurring) .  Takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  Its  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Martin  for  his  constant,  untiring. 
and  unselfish  work  In  the  fields  of  industry, 
education,  research  and  history,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  the  South; 
be  it  further 

"lUiOlved.  That  It  la  the  hope  and  wish  cf 
this  body,  and  of  the  p)eopie  of  Alabama. 
that  Thomas  W.  Martin  may  be  spared  for 
many  yeart  to  come  to  continue  and  will  te 


able   to   continue   the   great   and   benoficlal 
works  in  which  he  Is  engaged. 

"A  copy  of  this  resolution,  when  passed 
by  the  legislature.  Is  to  be  sent  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  Thomas  W.  Martin." 

Tom  Martin,  one  of  the  first  and  fore- 
most of  all  living  southerners,  is  th;  son 
of  William  and  Margaret  Martin  the 
Krandson  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Jane 
Martin,  the  great-grandson  of  Jesse 
Martin,  and  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Prank  Martin,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  moved  from  Halifax  County, 
Va  .  to  Alabama  in  1808. 

Tom  Martin's  father,  a  lawyer  was 
attorney  sener?l  of  Alabama  from  1889 
to  1894.  and  was  serving  as  speaker  of 
the  Alabama  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  very  time  of  his  death  in  19)7. 

Receiving  his  preparatory  education 
at  Starke's  University  School  in  Mont- 
siomery,  Tom  Martin  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  1899-1900.  and 
following  his  admission  to  the  tar  in 
1901.  practiced  with  his  father  in  Mont- 
gomery. He  served  as  assistant  attorney 
Rpneral  of  the  State  from  1903  to  1911. 
during  which  time  he  was  also  junior 
partner  in  the  Montgomery  law  frm  of 
Martin  &  Martin  until  the  death  of  his 
father  in  ^907.  The  firm  then  became 
Ty.son.  Wilson.  St  Martin,  and,  in  1912, 
Tom  Martin  moved  to  Birmingham  to 
become  general  counsel  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co  In  1915  he  took  on  the  added 
duties  of  vice  president,  and.  on  February 
16.  1920,  was  elected  president  but  still 
retaining  the  post  of  general  coun5el.  In 
October  1949  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  power  pro- 
gram of  the  company  vvas  financed  In 
En^iland  and  with  EnglLsh  capital 
through  the  Alabama  Traction,  light  & 
Power  Co..  Ltd.,  which  company  ac- 
quired the  common  stock  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co  Th?t  plan  of  financing  was 
superseded  by  an  American  pla  i— due 
to  the  situation  brought  about  by  the 
Fii.st  World  War.  Inasmuch  as  control 
of  the  company  still  rested  in  England, 
the  directors  authorized  Tom  Martin  to 
L'^o  to  England  to  negotiate  this  p]-ogram 
for  an  American  company  to  succeed  the 
Canadian  company.  This  he  did  in 
1924.  and.  upon  his  return,  the  South- 
ea.-tern  Power  k  Light  Co.  was  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Maine  with  Mr.  Martin 
a.s  president. 

The  latter  company  then  acqu.red  all 
of  the  holdings  of  the  Canadian  com- 
pany, including  control  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  the  Mississippi  Pov^er  Co.. 
the  Gulf  Power  Co..  the  Georgia  Power 
Co  ,  and  the  South  Carolina  Po'ver  Co. 
In  1930,  the  Southeastern  Power  &  Light 
Co  was  merged  into  the  Commonwealth 
&  Southern  Corp..  with  Mr.  Ms.rtin  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Commoiwealth 
&  Southern  Corp.  After  serving  2  years, 
he  resigned,  but  continued  as  u  direc- 
tor and  as  president  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  This  company  serves  directly 
or  at  wholesale  the  greater  pari  of  the 
domestic  and  commercial  electri;  power 
business  in  840  communities  lu  Alabama. 
One  of  its  largest  hydroelectric  develop- 
ments was  named  in  honor  of  Tom  Mar- 
tin In  1926,  whose  name  was  fast  l)ecom- 
ing  known  throughout  the  country. 
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Largely  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
tion in  1941  of  the  Alatxuna  Research 
Institute — the  name  of  which  was 
changed  later  to  Southern  Research  In- 
stitute— this  institute  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization supported  by  business  and 
commerce  and  provides  much  needed 
technological  facilities  for  southern  in- 
dustry. An  original  founder,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  still  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  institute,  which  operates 
in  Birmingham  with  a  laboratory,  a  di- 
rector, and  staff  of  scientists. 

Tom  Martin  has  served  in  irmumer- 
able  other  community  and  public  efforts, 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  or- 
ganization in  1937  of  the  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is 
still  a  director  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  Chairman,  in  Ala- 
bama, of  the  Finnish  Appeal  in  1940,  the 
Order  of  the  White  Rose  of  Finland  was 
conferred  on  Iiim  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  in  1941.  Honorary  LL.  D.  de- 
grees were  conferred  on  him  by  Cumber- 
land University  in  1931  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  1943. 

In  1937.  he  acquired  a  panoramic 
hand-painted  wallpaper  made  in  Prance 
circa  1800.  depicting,  in  five  panels, 
French  activities  in  Alabama  vmder  the 
title  "The  French  at  Aiglevllle,"  or 
"Foundation  of  the  State  of  Marengo." 
This  settlement  is  best  known  in  Ala- 
bama as  Vine  and  Olive  Colony. 

This  he  presented  to  the  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History  In  be- 
half of  Mrs.  Martin  and  himself.     In 
recognition  of  his  contributiton  to  arts 
and  to  science,  he  was.  in  1940.  made  an 
Officer  d' Academic  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  decorated  with  the 
Palmes  Academlques.  Prance's  highest 
recognition  to  men  of  letters,  arts  and 
sciences,  in  recognition  of  his  writings 
on  early  French  activities  in  Alabama 
and  the  French  setUement  at  D«nopolis, 
Ala.,  called  The  Vine  and  Olive  Colony. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  your  own 
great  personal  elation  when  Tom  Mar- 
tin was  chosen  the  South's  man  of  the 
year  in  1946,  and  selected  hi  1947.  in  a 
Nation-wide  vote  conducted  by  Forbes 
magazine,  one  of  America's  50  foremost 
business  leaders. 

He  was  principally  responsible  for  pre- 
senting, in  1948.  the  achievements  of  his 
long-time  friend.  Dr.  William  CrawfOTd 
Gorgas.  of  Alabama,  in  behalf  of  the 
Gorgas  Hall  of  Fame  Committee,  for 
election  to  the  New  York  University  Hall 
of  Fame  for  Great  Americans,  and,  in 
the  election  in  1960  Dr.  Gorgas  was 
elected  by  the  highest  vote. 

At  fonnal  ceremony  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, on  May  24.  1951,  Mr.  Martin 
presented  the  bust  of  Dr.  Gorgas  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Gorgas.  On  that  bust  it  is  worthy 
of  permanent  record  to  note  these  im- 
mortal words  of  Dr.  Gorgas  himself,  in 
commenting  upon  his  successful  efforts 
at  Panama  and  Habana  in  mosquito  con- 
ti-ol: 

If  there  were  no  other  way  to  controi  yel- 
low fever  and  malaria,  tba  hot  comitriet 
would  be  left  to  the  Inertia  of  the  ages. 

Thus  you  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
significance  of  the  work  of  that  great 
Alabamlan    Dr.    Gorgas.    to    southern 


United  States  as  well  as  to  the  hot  ooun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Bfartin  was  chahrman,  from  1944 
to  1948.  <rf  the  Talladega  County  War 
Plants  Conversion  Cocamittet.  which 
was  formed  to  make  plans  for  tiie  con- 
version of  war  plants  in  Talladega 
County  to  peacetime  uses.  These  efforts 
finally  resulted  in  the  leasing  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  war-plant  facilities  of 
the  United  States  capable  of  peacetime 
production. 

A  director  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co., 
director  of  the  Southern  Co..  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Co.,  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Birmingham,  Mr.  Martin  Is  a 
member  of,  among  others,  the  American, 
Alabama,  Mid  Binningham  bar  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  an  opportunity  to  commend 
a  friend  or  some  great  organization.  On 
this  occasion,  I  take  opportimlty  to  com- 
mend Tom  Martin  and  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  which  he  heads,  for  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  they  have  brought  to 
our  State  through  the  production  of 
electrical  energy  and  through  the  great 
genJiis  of  this  man  Inasmuch  as  there 
has  come  to  ovu"  Southland  a  happier 
way  of  life  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  residing  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  power  that  Tom 
Martin  and  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  cre- 
ated was  not  just  a  new  form  of  energy. 
It  was  a  something  that  gave  to  us  in 
Alabama  a  new  mode  of  existence. 

In  building  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
to  its  great  strength  and  position  In 
American  life.  Tom  Martin  did  more 
than  exploit  an  invention  that  made  for 
prt^ress.  He  opened  a  way  to  a  new 
mode  of  life  in  our  every  Southern  State. 
What  I  have  said  heretofore  is  apropos 
of  the  recent  grotmd  breaking  near 
Salco.  Ala.,  the  starting  of  one  of  the 
greatest  powerhouses  ever  built  in 
southern  Alabama,  a  plant  to  be  known 
as  the  Barry  steam  plant  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co. 

Jim  Barry,  known,  beloved,  and  re- 
spected, has  been  associated  with  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  since  1918.  His  ap- 
pointment as  local  manager  and  division 
superintendent  at  Annlston  in  the  east- 
em  division  was  at  a  time  when  that 
division  served  4.600  customers  out  of  a 
total  of  only  9,800  served  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co. 

EHstinguished  as  a  marvelous  engineer, 
he  took  an  active  part  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Mitchell  Dam,  was  named  south- 
em  division  manager  in  1923  and  elected 
vice  president  In  charge  of  operations  in 
1927.  He  served  as  vice  president  and 
general  manager  from  1932  until  1949. 
when  he  succeeded  President  Thomas  W. 
Martin,  who  that  year  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  the  Ai^*^*""^^  Power  Co.'s  new  steam 
plant  at  Sako  should  be  named  in  honor 
of  Jim  Barry.  Jim  Barry  is  universally 
known  as  a  hard-working,  capable  engi- 
neer, a  distinguished  aouthem  gentle- 
man and  a  great  executive,  respected  not 
alone  for  his  abOities  but  also  for  bia 
many  fine  peraofnal  qualities  which  have 
endear^  him  to  iJl  who  kiKiw  him. 


The  concept  of  the  generating  plant  at 
Salco  is  not  new.  Foreseeing  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Mobile  area  as  far  back  as 
1931.  studies  were  Instituted  by  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  to  disclose  the  compara- 
tive costs  of  power  for  large  power  con- 
simiers  In  various  places  in  the  country. 

These  studies,  which  I  well  remember, 
disclosed  that  the  cost  of  products  re- 
quiring big  blocks  of  electric  power  was 
cheaper  In  Mobile  for  many  types  of 
Industry  than  at  any  other  point.  It 
was  becatise  of  these  facts  that  studies 
were  begun  for  building  a  large  steam- 
driven  generating  plant. 

The  plant,  as  It  was  laid  out  in  1931. 
was  to  contain  five  100,000  kilowatt 
steam  driven  generators,  and  was  to  be 
located  on  a  large  tract  owned  by  the 
company,  with  the  view  of  making  pos- 
sible a  big  industrial  center  just  north 
of  Mobile.  The  principal  reason  why 
construction  of  the  plant  did  not  go 
ahead  in  the  thirties  was  due  to  the 
long  depression  followed  by  World  War 

n. 

However,  the  ever -increasing  demands 
for  power  over  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
system  during  the  past  year,  resulting 
In  considerable  part  from  a  revision  of 
national  defense  plans,  together  with 
other  unexpected  demands,  including  the 
demand  for  power  to  develop  th*  Mc- 
intosh   salt    dome— caused    Immediate 
consideration  of  plans  to  provide  addi- 
tional power  capacity  in  the  Mobile  area. 
The  new  plant  will  have  an  immediate 
capacity  of  250,000  kilowatts  of  poiver 
for  national  defense  and  essential  civil- 
ian use.    The  building  of  a  power  plant 
near  Salco  therefore  had  Its  inception 
some  20  years  ago  in  the  future  plan- 
ning of  power  for  the  system,  particu- 
larly in  the  vision  of  the  then  chief  en- 
gineer, Oscar  Gowen  Thurlow.    So  con- 
vinced of  the  future  of  the  Mobile  area 
was  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  that  they 
then  purchased  the  lands  which  now  are 
the  site  of  the  proposed  new  Barry  steam 
plant 

The  new  Barry  steam  plant  Is  being 
designed  so  that  ultimately  It  cotild  have 
a  capacity  of  1,000.000  kilowatts.  The 
Initial  capacity,  as  I  have  said,  will  be 
250.000  kilowatts  In  two  125.000  kilowatt 
generating  units.  The  first  unit  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  late  in  1953. 
and  the  second  in  1954.  These  generat- 
ing units  will  be  the  largest  yet  Installed 
on  Alabama  Power  Co.'s  system,  and  will 
have  a  capacity  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  company's  Chickasaw  steam  plant, 
and  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Gorgas 
No.  2  steam  plant. 

To  prei»re  the  site  for  the  new  plant, 
thousands  of  cubic  yardfi  of  soil  will  have 
to  be  removed.  The  plant  building  will 
be  supported  by  approximately  4.000  piles 
driven  to  depths  vanrlng  between  55  and 
65  feet.  The  over- all  height  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  the  equivalent  of  a  12-story 
building.  The  boilers  alone  win  be  as 
high  as  an  ll-^tory  building. 

When  the  plant  is  in  full  operation  it 
win  use  100  tons  of  coal  per  ^our.  At 
nturmal  operatkm  the  first  t'vo  units  of 
the  Barry  steam  plant  arc  expected  to 
eoasumt  tOO.000  tons  of  coal  per  year— 
or  enough   to   beat   l&O.OOO   southern 
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homes  of  a7«n«e  size  during  an  average 
winter. 

An  Interesting  featiire  of  this  plant 
will  be  the  method  by  which  the  steam 
entering  the  turMne  will  be  reheated 
after  passing  through  the  high-pressure 
end  and  before  entering  the  low-pressure 
end  of  the  turbine.  This  feature  makes 
possible  increased  economy. 

After  the  steam  passes  through  the 
turbines,  it  is  condensed  for  return  to  the 
boiler.  In  each  of  the  two  condensers  to 
serve  the  two  125.000-lalowatt  generat- 
ing units  there  will  be  approximately 
62  >  2  miles  of  1-inch  tubing  through 
which  will  i>ass  the  cooling  water  to  con- 
vert the  steam  leaving  the  turbine  into 
water.  When  the  turbines  are  running 
at  full  load  each  condenser  will  require 
approximately  90.000  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  for  cooling.  This  water. 
which  will  be  pumped  from  the  Mobile 
River,  will  discharge  back  into  the  river 
downstream  from  the  plant.  It  is  not 
to  be  consumed.  The  availability  of 
this  great  amount  of  water  from  Mobile 
River  made  the  plant  possible  at  this 
location. 

In  addition  to  the  Barry  steam  plant, 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  has  other  impor- 
tant facilities  under  construction  and 
on  completion  of  its  present  program  in 
1954  it  will  have  generating  capacity  of 
1,384.500  kilowatts  compared  with  570,- 
600  kilowatts  in  1»40. 

Now  that  most  of  the  large-scale  rural- 
constniction  program  is  completed, 
electric  service  will  be  available  to  prac- 
tically all  of  the  farms  within  the  service 
area  of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  Con- 
struction activities  and  expenditures 
currently  are  the  greatest  In  the  history 
Of  the  company. 

Tbeae  ezpendlturefl — 

Tom  Martin  declares — 

arc  usuranoe  ot  the  Intention  of  the  Ala- 
bama Pover  Co.  to  serve  well  the  480.000 
euitomsra  who  get  their  power  supply  di- 
rectly from  tu.  and  the  100.000  who  receive  It 
indirectly  through  other  distributors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Alabama  have 
great  natural  beauties,  many  physical 
assets,  and  a  vast  fund  of  resources  of 
all  kinds  which  have  been  untouched 
for  centuries.  Among  the  greatest  of  all 
aaets  within  the  State  of  Alabama  are 
its  many  business  concerns  and  great 
Indnstrles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  count  among  the  great- 
est oi  these,  if  not  the  greatest,  is  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  whether  it  be  in  the  cloak- 
rooms, whether  in  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, or  on  the  floor  of  Congress  or 
elsewhere,  that  in  my  opinion,  the  Ala- 
buna  Power  Co.  has  done  more  to  foster 
the  Industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  State  than  any  other  being 
or  asency. 

The  reason  it  has  been  such  a  great 
leader  In  these  fields  is  because  of  the 
Tlaton  and  dynamic  qualities  of  a  man 
who  has  been  at  its  helm  for  these  many 
years.  I  refer  to  that  fine  gentle- 
and  ray  good  friend.  Tun  Martin. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co.  also  is  a  leader 
(rf  the  talent  and  vision  ctf  the 
vho  are  and  have  been  associated 
WlKb  Toas  Martin  in  the  enterprise — 


Eugene  A.  Yates,  formerly  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  and  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern 
Co.;  O.  Q.  Thurlow.  whose  engineering 
genius  Is  evident  in  many  structures  of 
the  Alabama  Power  Co.  Certainly,  con- 
tributing to  the  company's  farsighted 
leadership  is  James  M.  Barry,  the  com- 
pany's president,  after  whom  thi.s  latest 
plant  is  named.  His  capacity  as  an  en- 
gineering executive  is  only  one  amonij 
dozens  of  fine  qualities  which  are  his,  a 
deep  devotion  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  employees  of  the  Alabama 
Power  Co..  a  generous  heart,  a  hitih  re- 
gard for  integrity,  fidelity  to  duty 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  years  in  and  out 
of  public  office  I  have  had  the  pnvilei^e 
of  meeting  few  men  and  few  oreaniza- 
tions  so  completely  willing  to  do  every- 
thing honorable  which  might  be  neces- 
sary to  lead  to  the  development  of  our 
great  State  Certainly,  since  that  great 
power  company  became  established  in 
the  Mobile  area  in  1926  much  has  been 
accomplished  here,  and  while  the  credit 
for  this  accomplishment  .should  yo  to 
many,  mark  me  as  one  who  knows,  the 
names  of  Alabama  Power  Co  s  Tom 
Martin,  Jim  Barry,  and  others,  should 
be  names  high  on  the  list. 

I  could  spend  hours  upon  hours  talk- 
ing to  you  of  the  hi-t^rv  o.'  this  section. 
of  the  glories  and  the  diamas.  the  joys 
and  stirrows.  which  that  h  stoi-y  reveals 
I  could  spend  days  talkm::;  and  dreamin? 
of  the  potentials  of  the  future  because 
who  knov.s  what  raw  material  trea-^ures 
still  he  beneath  our  soils. 

Not  far  from  the  Barry  plant  at  Salco 
and  close  to  Mcintosh  a  ureat  chemical 
plant  is  bemy!  built  to  utilize  a  basic  re- 
source— salt — from  which  many  diver-e 
chemicals  can  be  produced  m  quanta  v 
for  perhaps  centuries  to  cc:ne.  ^o  L':--:e 
is  the  body  of  salt  in  the  area. 

Alabama's  oil  fields  arr-  not  too  far 
from  here — and  while  liot  vet  a  ureat 
producing  area,  who  kno..s  but  that  at 
some  early  date  all  about  us  in  this  sec- 
tion will  be  the  towering  derricks  that 
characterize  the  major  oil  field  of  Dur 
country 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  the  earth 
beneath  the  soils  of  south  Alabama  hold 
further  treasures,  that  are  does  offer  un- 
boimded  treasure  in  the  qualities  of  its 
people.  They  are  dependable,  honest,  in- 
dustrious, and  they  hope  to  apply  their 
talents  and  intelligence  in  indusines 
which  may — yea — will  locate  here 

I  am  at  this  moment  not  privileef^d  to 
disclose  in  detail  the  Interests  which 
have  been  shown  in  this  area  There 
are.  however,  many  diverse  industries 
which  are  now  considering  locatms^ 
among  us.  Some  are  related  to  the  de- 
fense effort  and  some  are  not 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war.  I  have  made  innumerable  trip.i  to 
New  York,  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Chicago. 
Montreal,  and  other  industrial  centers. 
These  were  made  in  an  effort  to  pre-sent 
every  p(»sible  inducement  and  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  new  industries 
suitable  for  location  in  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  am  gratified 
with  a  determination  of  my  friend.  Tom 
Martin,  and  his  associates  to  build  this 
new  great  power  plant  at  Salco.    Above 


all  else,  it  proves  that  they  share  with 
me  my  unbounded  faith  in  the  futue  of 
this  great  .section  of  Alabama. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  me  the  Alabama  Power 
Co  .  m  every  phase  of  its  existence  and 
operation,  is  the  epitome  of  demo<;racy, 
ruK'i-'ed  individualism,  and  private  capi- 
talism. 

Not  one  single  F)enny  of  governmental 
sub-sidy  of  any  kind  has  ever  gone  to  en- 
rich the  treasury  of  the  Alabama  lower 
Co  .  whose  assets  as  of  today  are  more 
than  $J50,000.000. 

The  company  employs  over  4.000  men 
and  women,  and.  as  a  result  of  its  1950 
record,  eained  not  alone  the  National 
Safety  Council's  first  place  award 
for  the  best  accident  rating  among  33 
par'.icipating  electric  utility  companies 
of  the  same  clas.s — but  it  also  received 
three  Edison  Electric  Institute  safety 
awards  for  having  achieved  a  record  of 
working  a  million  continuous  man-hours 
without  a  di.sabhng  injury  accident.  Ad- 
ditionally thereto,  the  company  itself  is- 
suec  certificates  of  merit  to  130  district, 
town,  and  division  crews  for  completing 
a  calendar  year  without  a  disabhng  in- 
jurv, 

Mr  Sp.  aker.  it  has  been  authoritative- 
ly e.^nmated  that  there  are  now  400  u^-.*-s 
for  electricity  on  the  farm.  Electrical 
power  now  erinds  food — sends  milk  flow- 
in,;.:  through  pipes  into  sterile  containers 
and  cures  meat  in  the  refrigerators  and 
the  lockers  A  motor  hums  and  distrib- 
utes w  ater.  a  farm  wife  sna.is  a  switch  to 
start  a  churn  or  a  wa-shing  machine,  and. 
with  the  arrival  of  eventide,  comes  the 
smootn  hum  of  an  electric  sewing  ma- 
chine— while  youne  eyes  watch  a  movie 
in  a  country  .school,  or  perhaps  even  a 
television  m  the  home. 

There  are  now  electric  chick  brooders, 
both  firepro3f  and  time-.saving.  electric 
curing  .sheds  for  the  tobacco  and  sweet - 
potatoes,  electric  milking  machines  and 
.separators,  electrically  powered  sprink- 
ler and  uitch  irrigation,  cutters,  grinders, 
saws.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  machines  and  gadgets 
for  which  farmers  and  farm  wives  have 
found  use  for  the  low  cost  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  and 
which  save  them  not  alone  time  but 
back-breaking  labor. 

.\Ir  Speaker,  as  the  Alabama  Power 
Co  ha.s  proi;pered  and  grown — so  has  the 
State  of  Alabama  prospered  and  de- 
veloped Their  interests  are  mutual.  To 
paraphrase  a  great  poet,  "As  the  bow 
unto  the  cord  is.  so  are  they  one  to  the 
0';    r— useless  both  if  not  in  union." 
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Is  the  Lonf-Ranfe  Bomber  the  Only 
Answer? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  tlEPElESENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  DAGUE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my-" 
self  Increasingly  Irked  by  what  is  appar-" 
ently  a  disinclination  to  question  the  esti-. 


mates  of  our  miiitary  planners,  as  well  as 
the  alacrity  with  which  certain  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  rush  to  the  defense  of 
the  military  high  command  when  their 
demands  are  questioned. 

There  is  no  one  who  will  question  the 
integrity  of  those  who  direct  our  military 
policies  but  the  record  is  replete  with  so 
much  evidence  of  bad  judgment  that 
Members  of  Congress  would  certainly  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  were  they  to  fail 
to  question  the  justification  for  military 
expenditures  that  will  nm  in  excess  of 
fifty  billion  annually  for  the  next  several 
years. 

A  ca.se  in  point  which  seems  to  justify 
congressional  skepticism  is  the  contro- 
versy still  raging  over  the  effectiveness  of 
long-range  bombing  and  specifically  the 
use  of  the  B-36  bomber  as  our  primary 
weapon,  a  program  which  will  unques- 
tionably take  the  lion's  share  of  our  ap- 
propriations for  defense. 

In  my  search  for  expert  opinion  on 
this  important  subject  I  have  had  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  sound  advice 
and  counsel  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Louis  R.  Humpton  III,  of  Parkes- 
burg.  Pa.,  who  has  drawn  on  his  expe- 
rience as  a  naval  aviator  in  World  War 
II.  Mr.  Humpton  has  pleaded  to  some 
bias  because  of  his  naval  service  but  in- 
asmuch as  I.  as  a  former  marine,  am  also 
bia.sed  in  favor  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aviation.  I  feel  justified  in  .submit- 
ting the  following  which  sets  forth  his 
impressive  conclusions.  I  invite  all  those 
who  may  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
gram as  the  Air  Force  to  give  it  their 

consideration. 

AuGcST  13,  1951. 

Hon.  Paul  B.  Dacce, 

Houae  of  Rrpreaentatiies. 

Wa»hington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Dagtje:  It  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  surprise  and  pleasure  that  I  received  your 
considered  answer  to  my  recent  correspond- 
ence concerning  questionable  strategic  con- 
cepts of  the  Air  Force.  Feeling  that  I  know 
you.  I  believe  you  would  hear  me  out.  but 
since  n.y  feelings  are  admittedly  strong  in 
This  issue  I  had  assumed  you  would  be  some- 
wh.it  dubious  about  the  merit  of  my  state- 
ments. 

You    will     find    enclosed    the    documents 
return  of  which  you  had  requested.    In  addi- 
tion.   I    respectfully   submit   additional    ma- 
terual  pertinent  to  the  subject  at  hand.    Un- 
like   the    Air    Force    which    has    volumes    of 
documents  to  "prove"  the  Air  Force  view — 
all  such  proof  having  been  sifted,  compiled, 
published,  and  distributed  by  the  Air  Force — 
unlike  these  Air  Force  officers,  I  have  only 
an  occasional  and  Intermittent  influx  of  In- 
formative material  from  a  few  varied  media — 
no  one  of  which  Is  trying  to  sell   anybody 
a.iything.      Then    too.    I'm    unable    tu    draw 
\ip.  1    a    aie  of   refined   data  exclusively   fa- 
vorable to  riy  contentions.     I  can  only  hope 
that  you'll  keep  in  mind  the  realization  that 
1  do  not  stand  to  make  one  solitary  red  cent 
one  way  or  another  and  that  I'm  not   at- 
tempting to  persuade  you  to  further  strain 
the  national  economy  in  order  to  finance  a 
paper  theory  whose  pros  and  cons  are  far 
from  overwhelmingly  favorable 

I  repeat:  I'm  well  aware  that  emotion  can 
cloud  judgment.  Still  I  feel  that  some  of 
the  objections  which  I  shall  state  are  valid 
and  reasonable  In  a  cold  light  of  Impartial- 
ity. My  days  as  an  active  ofBcer  In  the 
United  States  Navy  are  over.  I  speak:  as  an 
individual  only.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  be 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  far  more  im- 
mersed in  the  viscera  of  a  horse  than  in  the 
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big  bomber  hypnosis.  My  motives  In  writing 
are  quite  simple — perhaps  to  the  point  of 
sounding  a  bit  vapid:  First,  I  wish  my  coun- 
try tD  be  sound  and  strong:  not  In  arms  alone, 
but  flnanclally  as  well.  To  that  end  I  would 
see  it  defended  efficiently  by  methods  which 
will  provide  not  only  flexible  defense,  but 
which  can  do  so  In  a  manner  that  promises 
economic  soundness  and  financial  responsi- 
bility. Unless  I'm  very  much  mistaken. 
Marxist  philosophy  and  strategy  calls  for  the 
iixa  of  America  by  Its  own  lack  of  vision  In 
economic  matters.  Like  him  or  not.  old  Karl 
was  no  fool — and  neither  are  his  disciples. 

I    recognize    that   strategic    bombing    is    a 
factor  In  modern  war.     Yet,  it  should   not, 
it  must  not  be  distorted  Into  the  factor  by 
overzealous  Air  Force   advocates.     It    is   be- 
coming— at   long   last — more  and   more   ob- 
vious that   the   taxpayer  cannot   buy  every 
general  and  every  admiral  every   item  each 
deems  "absolutely  essential."     There   is  evi- 
dence  of   logrolling  even   within   the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stall.     Is  it  therefore  boldness  to 
inquire  into  the  usefulness  and  performance 
value  of  any  given  weajxm?     Is  it  not  reason- 
able to  question  the  worth  of  a  multtmll- 
lion-doUar  item  when  there  is  a  valid  conten- 
tion that  one  costing  less  can  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  well  or  better?    Evidently  Admiral 
Denfeld  was  considered  "bold."     He  was  cer- 
tainly not  blindly  einotlcnal  and  he  did  have 
some    valid    points.     IX    one    wonders    why 
there's  ctill   some   seething   under   "unifica- 
tion." that  might  iDe  a  place  to  start  looking. 
For   your  consideration   I  set   forth   here 
several  points  which  seem  logical  objections 
to    the    excessive    emphasis    on    long-range, 
high-altitude  bombing:    At  present   the   Air 
Force  plans  a  heavy  bon*bcr  which  will  fly 
higher  and  farther  than  anything  of  its  cate- 
gory now  in  operation.     Initial  models  will 
cost  $21,000,000  each.     One  bomb  sight  lor 
one  of  these  planes  will  cost  one-quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.     Is  it  worth  it?     For  the 
following  reasons  I  think  not:  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  simple  fact  that  it's  too  much  for 
too  little  in  the  way  of  results.    Most  of  the 
cost  is  to  provide  a  bigger  plane  to  fly  higher 
and  longer — the  ultimate  objective  of  precis- 
ion bombing,  to  hit  with  accuracy,  is  indeed 
pushed   further  from  realization.     I've   had 
very  limited  experience  In  patrol  bombers, 
but  enough  to  realize  that  no  sky-high  bomb 
sight — regardless    of   cost — can    provide    the 
accuracy  and  pin-point  target  dlSfereutiation 
that  comes  with  low  and  medium  alti'^ude  at- 
tack runs.     If,  for  example,  you  wish  to  de- 
stroy a  bridge  you  can  go  about  it  in  several 
ways.     From   the   air   you   could   send   over 
many  bombers    very  high  with  many  bombs 
and  expensive  bomb  sights.     All  would  rain 
ihelr  bombs  In  the  area  of  the  bridge.    If  you 
sent  enough  planes  with  enough  bombs  you 
will  hit  the  bridge  by  sheer  probability.    Your 
bombers  then  must  get  home.     They're  out 
of  range  of  fighter  support  and  cost  $21,000,- 
000  each.     You'll  almost  certainly  lose  soma 
of   them.     On   the   other   hand   you   might 
launch  smaller  aircraft  from  a  point  nearer 
the  target.    With  fewer  bombs  to  carry,  oper- 
ating over  a  smaller  range  and  releasing  from 
a  lower  level  the  percentage  of  hits  Is  tre- 
mendously greater.     If  their  base  Is  a  carrier 
they'll  have  fighter  support  during  a  majority 
of  their  flight  to  and  fro — U  not  over  the 
target  itself.    For  less  Investroent  and  at  less 
risk  you've  gotten  better  results.     Now  I'm 
aware    that    there    are    targets    within    the 
Eurasian  land  mass  which  are  out  of  range 
of  carrier  bombers — but  they're  very  limited 
In  ntunber  and  certainly  do  not  require  whole 
fleets    of    intercontinental    bombens    to    be 
crushed.     Most  of  the  Industrial  resources 
and  productive  potential  of  the  Soviet  Union 
do  lie  within  range  of  carrier  strike*. 

The  counter  to  such  a  statement  might 
be,  "Only  the  intercontinental  bomb«  can 
be  depended  upon  to  answer  aggression  with 
a  strategic  blow."  Why  this  word  "only"? 
That's     reminiscent     of     the     "as     Is     well 


known—"  logic  of  Russia's  Malik.    The  near- 
fanatic  belief  In  such  retaliatory  bombing 
serving  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  has  wome 
very  large  holes — not  the  least  of  which  Is 
the    possibility    (unmentloned    by    the    Air 
Force)  that  the  limited  and  highly  special- 
ized ground  facilities  of  strategic  behemoths 
will    be   devastated   with   or   before  a    blow 
against  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  etc.    One 
doesn't     launch     these    multimillion-dollar 
babies  from  the  nearest  available  farm  lane 
or  highway.     Indeed,  they'd  sink  through  a 
standard  runway  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  an  elephant  lumbering  through  a  mud- 
flat.     Even  the  much-vaunt«Hl  B-36  cannot 
be  handled  from  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  military  air  fields.     Special  facilities,  all 
quite     expensive,     are     required — and     one 
doesii't  patch  up  the  holes  in  Jlgtime  with 
a  few  bags  of  Portland  cement.     On  page  7 
of  the  Air  Force  magazine  is  the  statement 
that    General    Vandenberg's   goal    is   to   get 
20-30  percent  of  attacking  aircraft.     I'm  a 
poor  math   student,   but   that   would   seem 
to  mean  that  even  should  he  reach  his  goal 
there     remain     70-80     percent     which     get 
through  to  drop  their  loads.     II  you've  never 
flown  over  a  large  Air  Force  base.  I  can  assure 
you    it    presents    a    beautiful    sight — and    a 
lovely,  unmissable,  unmovable  target.    While 
on  the  line  of  bases,  it  is  evident  that   a 
carrier  cannot  be  permanently  located  on  the 
Kremlin    wall    maps.     Every    American    big 
bomber  base  in  the  United  States  and  over- 
seas can  be — and  doubtless  is. 

The  Air  Force  maintains  that  Korea  Is  an 
unusual  and  a  typical  war.    Whenever  their 
performance  therein  is  criticized  in  any  man- 
ner they  hasten  to  state  that  one  must  not 
judge    them    thereby.      Quite    readUy    they 
point  out  that  enemy  supply  and  build-up 
flows  from  areas  which  are  politically  invio- 
late to  their  air  giants.     You  and  I  know 
that    tha    privileged    sanctuary    routine    la 
an  anomaly  and   paradox  to  say  the  least. 
Damn  foolish  would  be  more  descriptive  and 
exact.    If  a  man  Is  loading  his  gun  with  the 
expressed   intention   of   blowing   your   head 
ofT.  it  seems  logical  to  try  and  stop  him  be- 
fore he  begins  to  take   aim.     Nevertheless, 
that's  not  the  way  It  Is  in  Korea.     Further- 
more, considered  opinion  would  suggest  that 
the  Korean  pattern  represents  a  revelation 
of   Communist   strategy   Involving   localized 
and   Isolated   harassments   both   active   and 
Impending.     Such    conflicts   are   apparently 
far  more  profitable  to  Moscow  than  any  all- 
out   hot  war  of  major  powers.     Why  then 
risk  economic  rupture  by  building  fleets  of 
air  grants  which,  by  the  Air  Force's  own  con- 
cession,  are   useless   in   such   engagements? 
Why  call  skilled  and  experienced  strategists 
with  years  of  military  and  naval  background 
bv    such    names    as    "petulent."    "jealous," 
"short-sighted."  and  "old  fashioned"  merely 
because   they   suggest   that    carrier   aircraft 
can  serve  efficiently  in  either  tyi)e  of  war — 
restricted  or  aU-out?     If.  as  In  Korea,  the 
battle  area  is  limited,  strategic  bombers  with 
the  golden  bombslghts  are  seemingly  good 
only  as  subjects  for  recruiting  posters. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  I  do  not  say  our 
country  should  ignore  the  potentiality  of 
high  altitude  bombing,  I  say  most  emphati- 
cally, however,  that  It  is  not  the  only  way  by 
which  numerical  sujjeriorlty  of  enemy  forces 
may  be  offset — it's  merely  the  most  ex- 
pensive. 

Economic  orientation  must  be  maintained 
during  defense  preparations  if  weYe  not  to 
defeat  otir  own  purposes.  One  blUion  dol- 
lars represents  $6.60  from  every  man,  woman, 
chUd,  and  infant  In  America.  The  Air  Pore* 
trend  is  distending  the  nat'.onal  budget  to 
a  point  which  may  eventually  aj^mwlmat* 
$100,000,000,000— that's  11  aeros.  10  percent 
of  a  trillion,  and  $666  t^t  bead  per  Ameri- 
can with  absolutely  no  assurance  Itll  be 
enough-  Indeed,  the  inference  te  dellnltely 
to  the  conUarv.    Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
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no  tt«m  at  wx  dewriontcs  umI 
otaaoteM  as  rapitUy  u  bombers  utd  reUtad 
fartltttaa.  Om  doaant  buT  &  nulttarr  air- 
craft. 117  it  maa  uae  It  forvrcr.  Aa  70U  know, 
tta  obaotoaeanoa  la  iniUated  the  moment  Ita 
conatrucUan  begina.  Tba  more  aircraft  tn 
oparatkMi  th«  mora  tbere  must  be  evolved 
to  ooalntain  tite  staius  quo.  An  tscraaaed 
air  appropriation,  tbcrefore.  ta  not  an  end 
In  itself,  but  by  Its  wry  nature  tbe  beast 
la  a  aalf-perpetuatlng  and  expanding  or- 
ganiaiB. 

Tba  factors  of  rei^acement.  new  design. 
modlflcaUon.  and  Unprovement  are  a.'  prune 
import  should  be  so  obvious  that  their  very 
mention  ta  superflucnis.  Tet  these  same  Tac- 
tora  of  replacement,  new  design,  modlflca- 
Xixax,  and  Im^voTement  loom  oralnousiy  and 
prr>hlhttlval7  lar^e  when  applied  not  to  one 
type  aircraft  but  to  a  number  in  excess  of 
100  groupa  ( 87  now.  I  think — Just  give  them 
a  Uttia  time).  Should  that  be  sobering. 
you  need  only  recall  that  the  more  one  ha* 
the  more  he  wants — at  one  minute  he's 
roufh.  tough,  and  ready  for  retaliation — later 
he  fears  for  our  Nation's  fate  because  he's  op- 
erating on  a  shoestring.  Somewhere  in  the 
Air  Force  coounents  upcsn  my  last  letter  it 
was  Implied  that  I  tended  to  illustrate  by 
nagger atlon.  If  I  did  so.  it  was  uninten- 
tional— but  what,  pray  tell,  is  General  Van- 
denberg  doing  with  •20.000.000,000  worth  of 
shoaatringa? 

Before  I  conclude  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  Air  Force  letter  to  Chairman  Viksoh 
regarding  my  tetter.  They  begin  by  stating 
that  tiM  emotlon&l  tone  of  my  comments  is 
typical  c(  Um  criticism  heard  in  the  1949 
hearings  regarding  the  B-36.  It  would  seem 
that  they  fael  those  bearings  rindlcated 
thslr  Ideas  and  dentonstrated  the  error  of 
naval  rtewpolnts.  Aa  Al  Smith  used  to  say, 
"htt"*  look,  at  the  record."  The  carrier 
l/Bitatf  States  was  canceled  directly  or  in- 
directly aa  a  reault  of  this  so-called  Navy 
Tsraus  Air  Fcroe  feud.  A  carrier  of  this 
typa  osar  a  years  late,  coating  nearly  twice 
aa  much  aad  not  quite  as  large — is  now  au- 
tborlaMl.  I  balleTe  two  may  have  been  r«c- 
ommandart.  As  th«  Navy  suggested  in  IMS 
and  ••  tlM  Korean  affair  has  now  demon- 
sCiatad.  tha  tactical  arm  of  the  Air  Force 
la  wottvOj  naglacted.  Although  they  oon- 
taod  that  tbarYa  oorractlng  this  matter,  the 
ttoportkm  ot  groiud  support  groups  re- 
matna  uaekangcd  under  their  expansion 
program.  Ona  of  thalr  own  oOcers  became 
BO  diagurtad  with  the  tacUcal  neglect  that 
h«^  leavtnc  tba  semcea.  W«  wwe  told  In 
1MB  that  UTitflfatkim  would  save  mlUkms 
craaaa  afBctaney.  Under  unlflca&m 
pnetleed  the  Army  lacks  aatlaf  actory 
aupport  (being  correetad  with  more 
),  «•  atartad  with  thraa  servlcaa  and 
ttiam  Into  four  and  we  save  by 
aa  additional  tnireau  with  lu  con- 
aaploymant  of  thrwiaanrta  ai  fUa 
maA  ■tanographlc  personoel. 

tactical  air  arm  to  daniad— yet  all 

la  defenalve  and  backed  up  by 

quotationa    naoaUy   by   high   Air 

One  letter  from  an  In^antry- 

!■  iMWiad  out  to  glorUy  tacUcal  support 

unit.    Are  we  to  — iri'r**  that  all 

ara  so  ably  aldad?    Tbay  ought 

Tba  Marine  ah:  arm  doea  It  as  a  ma«- 

•wy  day.    I  presuma  tba  fact 

la  a  naval  ofllcer's  son  la  maant 

injustloe  in  naval  attl- 

bomblng.    Xlthsr  that  or 

Ik  to  IMm  eaa  lattar  they  have  from  a  aup- 


a  saying  ttke  Air  Foroa 

vulnemhle  ooaaagoia( 

quote  from  osia  of 

to  Weasaiii^   I  pr*. 

of  apaats'  statura  la  at 

reAsetliif    tba 

Is  Um  Air  FOroa.    It 

tntbair 


it  may  well  be  due  to  such  In:  partial   news 
analyals  and  one-sided  criticism 

My  data  concerning  Air  Force  1osr<>s  in 
Korea  was  from  a  Defense  Department  reieas** 
of  this  summer.  Vandent)€rg  explains  by 
Bsylng  that  the  aircraft  supporting  tr'x^ps  ftre 
St  grenade  altitudes.  So  are  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  aircraft.  A  comparison  o:  j)er- 
fonnance  and  losses  here  would  be  ir.ter- 
esting.  My  figure^  comparlnj;  naval  and  Air 
Corps  performance  In  World  War  11  are 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Reord  of 
1949.  If  ihey  are  inaccurate  the  are  r.  tie  man 
from  Congress  who  jrresented  t^pm  *a.';  -shall 
we  say.  exaggerating.  The  exact  issue  I  do 
not  recall — If  necessary.  I  co-jid  locate  : •. 

In  paragraph  7,  my  assures  compar'.n,'  n.>v;>l 
air  perfonnance  with  Air  Fcce  crashes  are 
assumed  and  presented  in  eh.quent  ;a::.juaj2:e. 
I  appreciate  the  .sarcastic  conaplin-.e;- 1  but 
derision  Is  hardly  a  clear  re;;)inder  F'tesent 
accident  rate.s  are  passed  over  as  30  wrcer.t 
belter  than  before  World  War  II.  I  .v  uld 
like  very  much  to  know  wha:  that  me  in.s  m 
terms  of  doUais  and  ceats.  This  per'  etitaee 
comparison  reads  like  a  Soviet  report  n  the 
accomplishments  of  the  lat-est  5-year  p!an. 
Looks  good  and  tells  nothing  InctdcT-.tariV, 
aa  I  type  this  the  radio  is  reporting  the  cra.sh 
of  a  B-50  Into  an  apartment  buildmi.^  snme- 
where.     Very  well  timed 

Paragraph  8  refers  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  ntghi  of  February  5  the  .Mr  Force 
dropped  nails  on  roads  stll!  behti:d  Reu  y.'.iet^. 
Was  it  or  was  It  not  the  Intention  ■>{  V  N. 
forces  to  use  thiDse  same  roads  vs  so(  n  as 
possible?  Ton  for  ten.  are  the  U.  N  forces 
more  dependent  on  rubber-tlred  vehicles 
than  the  Reds  for  supply  or  are  thev  not? 
Perhaps  on  the  night  01  February  5  thp  Air 
Force  foresaw  the  present  situation  If  .s) 
I  commend  them.  .■Ks  it  is  now  the  move 
looks  wise.     Pctenlially  it  wa^  damn  f  >il;sh. 

As  to  my  contention  that  the  Air  For<-e 
would  have  Americans  beieve  It  can  wui 
any  war  anywhere,  I  concede  my  err '.r  I 
cannot  recall  any  United  States  A!r  Force 
recruiting  statement  or  civilian  publicity 
film  in  which  those  exact  worde  are  u.sed 

Attached  to  this  letter  are  scnie  clip- 
pings to  Illustrate  several  of  my  point.*  y  u 
may  find  them  interestlns;  This  let'er  -^.  \.s 
already  grown  too  long.  In  clcsin,;  I  •J.:~n 
to  repeat  that  I  write  onlv  becou?*-  I  'l'*- 
sire  to  see  America  establish  efflcier.*^  de- 
fense whUe  remaining  flnanclally  solvent  I 
may  well  be  wrong  but  I  sincerely  beiie-e 
that  excessive  spending  for  current  Air  F'rce 
concepts  falls  to  meet  either  (  f  the««'  pro- 
visions. It  will  grow  worse,  not  bet'er. 
Respectfully. 

LotJis  R    HrMPTCN  III 

FAaKKsamic.  Pa. 


Merfer  vf  lateraAtioBaJ  Moo^tary  Fuod 
mmd  lalcraatkNial  Baak  for  kecoostmc- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  Toajc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKB 

T/titrsddir,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  iranted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcou^  I  iDCIxxie  the  following  edi- 
torial fram  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
MXM  of  September  13,  1951 : 

FtTNn 


govanxvs  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  holding  their  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing tn  Waahlnston.  have  come  under  attack 


fronn  delegates  sent  by  Australia.  South 
Africa,  and  other  member  states  who  claim 
that  the  fund's  vast  loan  resources  of 
f-S. lKM.XHJ.OOO  are   being  withheld  from   na- 

t:  ill-  'Ahlch  could  put  some  of  it  to  good  use 
;r:  st-ibilizini?  their  balance  of  payments 
positions  These  critics  are  correct  In  hdd- 
ms  that  the  fund  has  been  disappointingly 
lin^  -ive  It  ha.^  been  so  since  openlna:  for 
b'i.sin'-s.s  on  March  1,  1947.  Yet  no  cri'iclsm 
if  t.-.e  fund's  inactlvUy  is  valid  that  falls  to 
lal-.e  tl  (■!  uiit  "f  the  crucial  reason  for  that 
i.'i.i  ::.;'.*  The  fund  was  designed  to  oper- 
ate in  a  world  that  existed  In  the  hotx's  -A 
Its  founders  at  Bretton  Woods,  N  H  .  in  1344. 
but  a  kind  of  world  that  has  not  come  into 
existence  up  '';  M'-'W  The  fund's  resources 
have  been  virtually  frozen  becaus'?  they  were 
not  meant  to  make  taelr  contribution  until 
after  a  periixl  of  postwar  economic  transl- 
■{•  V.  -ii  f.tirlv  stable  international  conditions 
i..Ml  :„rf..  achieved. 

T:.-'  fund  WHS  not  calculated  to  help  re- 
c  -  uitruct  posfvar  economies  nor  to  redress 
fundamental  imbalances  In  the  trade  am  .^ng 
nations.  Its  sponsors  never  expected  its  re- 
sources to  be  used  by  member  nations  as  a 
substitute  f-ir  sweeping  Internal  measures 
to  achieve  high  employment  and  price  sta- 
1  ility,  nor  did  they  regard  the  fund  as  the 
s<  ie  vehicle  f  r  international  economic  co- 
>.  t-eratiun.  The  purpose  for  which  the  fund's 
rf'sources  were  planned  to  be  used  was  In 
assisting  members  to  protect  the  value  of 
their  currencies  from  short-run  changes  not 
due  to  basic  shifts  or  disruptions  In  their 
:  jreien  trade. 

How  should  the  fund  use  its  resources 
t  w  m  an  international  environment  for 
•.\!iic.'i  u.  was  not  designed?  Should  they  be 
dissipated  in  a  vain  attempt  to  correct  im- 
brtianres  for  which  rearmament,  undcr- 
c!eveiof>ment  or  continuing  reconstruction 
i.eeds  -sre  to  blame  1"  Should  they  be  used  as 
rt  biT.M.s  to  members  who  will  reduce  trade 
barriers''  Should  they  remain  frozen  until 
1:  irm.il  conditions  are  restored  by  other 
me^.^ures  or  accidents?  Each  of  these  alter- 
..,i-;'e.s  has  Its  advocates.  It  would  seem 
*. n.it  mutually  satisfactory  compromise  Is 
UMJikt'ly  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
t^'-cam.ine  the  charter  of  the  fund  with  an 
r  ve  to  reformulating  the  functions  it  mi^ht 
rt-a.siinabiy  bt-  expe<-ted  to  perform  in  the 
■Aorld  that  confronts  us. 


Re  mark  I  of  Secretary  of  State  Adicsoo  at 
San  Francisco,  Witb  a  Comment  by  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  askansas 
IN  THE  HOISE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajj.  September  13,  1951 

Mr  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr  Speaker. 
there  appears  to  be  umversal  admira- 
tion for  the  manner  in  which  the  Secre- 
tan,-  of  State  presided  over  the  recent 
hustoiy -making  meeting  in  San  Pran- 
cLico  climaxing  treaty  negotiations  with 
Japan  The  concluding  words  of  Mr. 
Acheson  are  inspiring. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  Mr  Acheson's  statement  quot- 
ed approvingly  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  on  September  10.  The  editorial 
iji  a.s  follows; 

A  MscinrTcnrr  Joa 

Ev*>ry  honest  man,  whatever  his  politics. 
must  admit  that  Dean  Acheson  rose  to  great 
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heights  in  his  skillful  handling  of  tha 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  conference  in  San 
Francisco. 

Urbane,  unflxistered,  courteous,  polite,  he 
parried  the  clumsy  lunges  of  the  Communists 
with  consummate  skill.  Yet.  behind  his 
quiet  voice  and  his  calm  deportment  there 
was  steel,  which  even  the  Reds  must  have 
recognized. 

It  Is  to  be  admitted  that  his  task  was 
made  easier  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
Reds.  The  scowling,  snarling  Gromyko. 
Soviet  deputy  foreign  minister,  was  no  match 
for  him.  Stefan  Wlerblowski.  the  Polish 
chief  delegate,  was  no  match  either. 

The  persistent  sallies  of  Gromyko  and  the 
Pole  and  the  occasional  Interposition  of  Dr. 
Gertrude  Sekaninova,  Czechoslovakian  dele- 
gate, drew  good-humored  and  occasionally 
sarcastic  responses  from  A  -heson.  United 
States  Ambassador  John  Fo-ter  Dulles  and 
others. 

Television  audiences  will  well  recall  how 
laughter  broke  out  on  occi.sions  when  the 
Reds  pulled  some  whopper  of  a  lie.  or  began 
talking  about  an  absence  of  democratic 
principles,  which  they,  In  their  own  coun- 
tries, have  nailed  to  the  cross. 

Acheson  was  In  command  of  the  confer- 
ence every  second.  Even  when  he  sat  with 
his  head  in  his  hands,  listening  to  obvious 
flubdub  dished  up  by  the  Reds,  he  was  a 
commanding  figure,  H"  looked  and  acted 
like  a  Secretary  of  State.  Gromyko.  for  all 
his  pressed  trousers  and  his  polished  shoes, 
looked  and  acted  like  an  ill-mannered  bum. 
And  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  the  representatives  of  Jap.ui  and  48 
other  peace-loving.  Uberty-lovm?  nations 
had  been  affixed  to  the  docurnent.  Dean 
Acheson  spoke  movingly,  as  follows: 

"You  have  seen  an  act  of  prc-atness  of 
spirit,  an  act,  a  true  act  of  reconciliation 
•  •  •  in  accordance  with  the  fundamen- 
tal moral  principles  of  the  great  spiritual 
teachers  and  leaders  of  all  nations  and  cf  all 
religions 

•'And  It  was  for  this  reason,  I  think  again 
as  Mr.  Dulles  suggested  to  us  la^t  mgnt.  that 
we  were  able  to  accomplish  here  what  we 
have  accomplished,  because  all  of  us,  in  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Prankiiu.  all  of  us  doubt- 
ed something  of  our  infallibility,  and  all  of 
us  worked  together,  giving  up  much  that  was 
close  to  our  hearts,  m.uch  that  wa.s  close  to 
our  economic  Interests,  fir  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  this  pea-e  of  reconciliation. 
".\nd  we  were  able  to  do  that,  because  we 
were  doing  something  that  lilted  our  spirits. 
something  of  which  we  were  proud.  There 
was  nothing  mean.  There  was  nothing  sor- 
did which  lurked  in  any  corner  of  this  trea- 
ty There  was  nothing  hidden,  nothing  that 
could  not  bear  the  broad  great  light  of 
day,     •     •      • 

"And  as  Mr,  Morrison  said  to  us  this  morn- 
ing, this  Is  not  an  ending;  this  is  a  beginning. 
We  signed  this  great  treaty  this  morning,  but 
we  must  live  this  treaty  from  this  day  on. 
And  It  depends  upon  each  nation,  each  Indi- 
vidual represented  here,  each  individual  of 
each  nation,  to  make  this  treaty  be  what 
It  IS  in  words.  And  by  no  means,  last  of  all. 
it  rests  with  our  Japanese  friends  to  see  that 
this  treaty  yields  its  true  fruits. 

•'And  I  say  to  them  that  a  great,  broad 
highway  to  a  position  of  equality,  of  honor. 
of  friendship  In  the  world  lies  open  to  you. 
All  the  obstacles  on  that  highway  have  been 
cleared  away  so  far  as  governments  can  clear 
them  away.     •     •     • 

"We  regret  that  there  are  some  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  join  our  meeting,  and 
others,  we  regret,  who  came  here  but  were 
unable  or  utl willing  to  Join  In  this  great  con- 
structive effort.  But  what  we  have  dona 
here,  we  have  done  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  who  did  not  come  here,  because  we 


have  laid  a  great  peace  for  all  peoples,  not 
merely  those  here,  but  for  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

"And  those  who  were  unwilling  to  work 
with  lis  and  those  who  criticized  cur  efforta. 
for  those  people  we  feel  no  btttemesa.  but 
we  urge  them  now  to  Join  In  tbe  great  effort 
which  lies  before  all  of  us. 

"And  may  I  close  this  conference  with 
words  which.  In  many  languages,  In  many 
forms.  In  many  religions,  have  brought  com- 
fort and  strength. 

"  May  the  peace  of  God.  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  t»e  amongst  us  and  remain 
with  us  always'." 

We  could  hope  that  Dean  Acheson  might 
never  descend  from  the  high  place  he  made 
for  himself  in  the  esteem  of  men  at  San 
Francisco. 


Know    Your    Waterways:    The    Cost   to 
Taxpayers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  I.OUISL.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVto 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  pub- 
lished tn  the  Washington  Post  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Marine  News.  New 
York,  as  follows: 
Know  Yocr  ■Wateeways;  The  Cost  to  Tax- 

There  Is  much  clamor  about  the  stag- 
gering amount  which  the  taxpayer  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  planned  conservation  and  use 
of  the  Nation's  land  and  water — about  $1,300 
for  the  average  American  lamtly  has  been 
given  wide  publicity.  That  amount  is  based 
on  some  $53,000,000,000  as  the  estimated  cost 
of  development  projects  in  the  construction 
and  planning  stage.  Prom  the  beginning  In 
1822  up  to  and  Including  the  1S49  fiscal  year, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  approxi- 
mately $3  500,000.000  for  waterway  improve- 
ments and  maintenance.  Including  every 
harbor  and  channel  In  the  Nation;  since  1896. 
about  $2,275,000,000  for  flood  control.  Be- 
ginning In  1902.  the  Reclamation  Service 
has  spent  about  $1,800,000,000.  The  total  of 
about  $7,575,000,000  covers  a  period  of  129 
years.  But  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
amotmt  was  spjcni  during  the  past  qimrter 
century.  Even  at  that  rate,  should  the  full 
$53,000,000,000  iDe  spent,  some  300  years 
would  be  required  to  do  it;  If  the  expenditure 
was  at  twice  that  rate,  150  years  would  be 
required. 

It  Is  certain  that  many  years,  perhaps  sev- 
eral generations,  'wlU  pass  before  b,  large  part 
of  the  proposed  work  will  be  completed; 
much  of  it  may  never  be  done.  It  Is  not 
explained  that,  in  any  event,  the  cost  to 
the  average  family  wUl  probably  never  ex- 
ceed more  than  a  few  dollars  in  any  one 
year — not  such  a  staggering  amount  after  all. 
The  planned  conservation  and  use  of  the 
Nation's  land  and  water  resources  will  lui- 
doubtedly  be  carried  out  as  prudently  In  the 
future  as  In  the  past.  Rather  than  being  a 
threat  to  the  Nation's  flnancial  sUbiUty  aa 
some  predict,  future  development  will  add 
tremendously  to  national  wealth  and 
strength  as  similar  development  has  In  tha 
past.  And  the  avCTSge  American  family  will 
be  greatly  benefited  rather  than  beUog  bur- 
dened  with  staggering  taxes. 


Oatstu^iif  Cmntrj  Newspaper  Qpf*» 
%l9M9,0m  Haaa-Oat  to  Gnniriew, 
Mo^  Cow-Pasture  Airport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
20,  I  inserted  in  the  Ricoiu)  several  edi- 
torials which  had  come  to  my  attention 
from  newspapers  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation  in  support  of  my  opposition 
to  the  authorization  for  a  $19,019,000 
hand-out  to  a  hayfield  airport  at  Grand- 
view,  Mo.,  home  territory  of  President 
Truman  and  the  late  Boss  Pendergast. 

This  gratifying  support  of  my  opposi- 
tion is  all  the  more  important  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Grandview  authoriza- 
tion, which  was  passed  by  the  House  over 
my  protests,  has  now  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  without  a  single  word  of  protest 
being  raised  on  the  floor  and.  as  near 
as  I  can  determine,  with  only  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present  at  the  time. 

I  will  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
RicosD  tomo^Tow  additional  editorials 
supporting  my  position  in  this  matter. 
Meanwhile,  here  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Traer  dowa)  Star-Clipper,  one  of  the 
outstanding  country  weeklies  in  this 
Nation  and  recipient  of  many  awards 
over  the  years  for  disting\iished  journal- 
ism: 

Gross  Wakxs    km  Up 

Most  of  the  Republican  Congressmen  in 
Washington.  Including  other  members  of 
Iowa  8  delegation  in  the  House  of  RejM-e- 
sentatives  appear  tn  have  missed  the  boat 
and  have  shown  themselves  out  of  step  with 
public  opinion  back  home  when  they  failed 
to  get  behind  Representative  H.  R.  Oaoss* 
amendment  to  eliminate  from  the  $€,000.- 
000,000  military  construction  bill  the  Tru- 
man proposal  to  build  a  $19,019,000  airport 
at  Grandview,  Mo.  Otoss.  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  speak  out  against  the  fre- 
quent Idiotic  proposals  by  bureaucrau  for 
wasteful  and  extravagant  spending  by  the 
Goirernment,  declared  that  the  Grandview 
airport  is  nothing  more  than  a  glorified  WPA 
project  for  th  home  territory  of  the  Truman 
family  and  the  late  Tom  Pendergast,  boss  of 
the  Kansas  City  Democratic  machine  of 
which  our  President  is  an  alumnus. 

Our  Iowa  Third  District  Representative 
pointed  out  that  In  the  same  bill  w-a  a  pro- 
posal to  spend  $22,4«2,000  on  an  air  base  at 
Knobnoster,  Mo.,  only  about  50  miles  east  of 
Grandview,  and  that  during  World  War  n 
rmUlons  of  dollars  were  spent  by  our  armed 
services  In  bullcflng  air  bases  in  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas  wtilch  have  been  Inacti- 
vated since  the  war  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  not  needed.  Among  the  many  idle  air- 
fields is  the  Air  Force  base  at  Sioux  City,  tha 
Navy  base  at  Ottumwa.  and  a  military  air- 
field at  St.  Joseph,  which  is  only  60  miles 
from  Grandview. 

Gaoss'  opposition  to  this  Trtiman  boon- 
doggliiig  won  the  commendation  of  many 
Iowa  newspapers.  The  Des  Moines  Register. 
which  has  not  often  servedas  s.  cheer  leader 
for  Mr.  Gaoes,  took  his  part  tbe  other  6af 
when,  sfter  the  dtseuaslon  in  ttia  Hoom  over 
the  Grandview  airport,  a  Texas  Congreasman. 
Representative  Khjiat,  charged  that  Oaoaa 
had  rf'vealed  classified  (secret)   informatloo 
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about  the  piurpoBfc  of  Uie  Grand  view  project 
¥.hich  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  The  R«0«t«r  properly  pointed  out 
that  Chairman  Vwson,  of  the  House  Armed 
S«Tvices  Committee,  had  already  described 
tne  anndview  bajte's  purp<^e  in  general 
terms;  that  Gmoaa  revealed  nothing  secret  at 
all.  f.nd  that  Ki:  sat  wha  app  irerrlv  tryir,;; 
X  ,  I'lscourage  any  comment  by  Gross  or 
ctners  on  why  we  need  a  new  ba^e  l:i  the 
fg.-.n  (A  Truma-.i  a  aiicest.  ts,  which  was  pre- 
cis».-ly  what  Cscss  wa«  tryi:-.^  :•■  fir.d  out. 
Said  the  Regtater  "The  answer,  we  note,  re- 
izni:r.3  unclear,  even  though  the  Hotise  ap- 
proved the  bill  en:husia.stica:'.y   ' 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  approved  of 
Gaoss"  iuRg«sUon  that  Idle  .^irOelrts  a:  Or- 
tumwa  and  Slcux  City  wuld  be  renovated 
and  made  ready  for  uae  in  a  few  weeks  and 
at  lltUe  ext>enae  .n  co.nparis^in  with  the  pro- 
poaed  expenditure  at  Grandview,  and  that 
by  using  former  military  liistaiUtions  the 
Oovernmcnt  could  save  bilUuP-s  cl  dol'.ara 
for  the  taxpayers.  'But,"  the  Gazette  added, 
•not  until  other  Congressmen  rise  above  sec- 
tional tnteresta  will  the  poor  taxpayer  ever 
hare  hU  day  In  court.  Dont  hold  your 
breath  unUl  that  happens." 

The  Marahailtowii  Time« -Republican  said, 
"Regardless  of  paxiy,  our  leaders  should  be 
sufflclently  coat-con&clcus  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion or  waste  of  expenditures  to  please  local 
constituents.  There  Is  so  much  political 
finagling  and  wasteful  spending  by  this  ad- 
mlnlstratton  that  taxpayers  are  beginning 
to  worry  about  the  strain  which  Is  bound  to 
come  on  thetr  take-home  pay.  They  should 
apprecUte  the  courage  shown  by  Repreaent- 
aUve  Qmoaa." 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  the  Chicago  Tiib- 
une,  and  others  expressed  similar  senti- 
menta.  and  we  noted  that  even  our  Pair  Deal 
Senator  Gnxnr^  was  willing  to  state  pub- 
licly that  Gaoss  bad  perfcrmed  an  Important 
service  to  the  public  In  this  Instance. 

Gaoas,  In  hla  regular  f'eekly  letter  to  the 
ncwapapcn  of  the  Third  Olatrlct  this  week, 
•ays  be  baa  bad  many  lenters  and  teiegrama 
urglnc  tba  adoption  of  his  amendment — 
from  lows  and  elaewhen' — and  that  one  of 
the  beat  Ictten  waa  from  a  cltlxen  of  Grand- 
Tlew. 

Wbcn  the  Oroia  amendment  came  up  on 
Friday.  Au«tHt  lO,  it  was  defeated  by  a  volc« 
vote,  wbermipon  Gaoss  cffered  a  motion  to 
reoommtt  tbs  bill  wttb  tnatrtjctlona  to  the 
conmlttss  to  itnks  out  tlie  OraodTtew  potk- 
bsrrsl  ;wotset,  and  demanding  a  roU-caU 
▼ote.  Tbs  Osmocrat  majority  leader  poat- 
pooed  eonafclermtlon  at  tbe  bill  tin  til  the  fol- 
lowtof  TtMsday.  as  only  72  of  tbe  433  Uem- 
bers  at  tiM  Bouse  were  present.  Gaoas  ex- 
plains tbat  em  I  week  most  of  tbe  eastern 
Ckmcreeansn  start  Isarlng  far  tbelr  hornet 
about  "nraraday  l^nd  do  not  get  back  to  work 
In  tbe  lecWattve  chamber  until  Monday  or 
Tvaasdsy.  Bs  calls  these  Congressmen  the 
T  and  T  Club  (Tbtirsday  to  Tuesday).  A 
vote  on  more  Important  meaaurea  can  be 
taken  only  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  be- 
cause It  la  eo  embarraaalng  to  have  so  many 
o(  tbs  Hooae  memberablp  receded  aa  absent 
on  roll  oaUs. 

On  tbe  rollowin<;  Tuesday  Gaoas'  motion 
for  a  roll  call  received  only  44  votes — 43  Re- 
pqh'W^"*    and    1    Democrat    supporting    It. 
Tlkla  was  an  InsuAclent  number  to  compel 
a  ron  call.     The  entire  bill.   Including  tbo 
Otnilwlew   project,   was   then   paaaed    by   a 
vote  of  353   to   5      This   demonatratee  bow 
"^taflerc"   arc    many    of    our    ieglalaton    Iri 
who  talk  economy  and  curtail- 
of  wasteful  spending  by  tbe  Oovem- 
1%slr  epe^hes  and  tbelr  voting  rcc- 
0O  not  Mem  to  be  In  proper  balance, 
ipas  says  be  la  not  through  with  t'oem 
jbA   appropriation    for    tbeae   military 
projects  la  yet  to  be  approved, 
Ctongxesunan    warns    that    if    the 
,  Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Sen- 


ate falls  to  remcve  the  Omndvse w  item  fnrm 
the  bill,  "I  will  certainly  offer  m  amtnclmei.t 
en  the  ao<.)r  to  do  so  unless  the  bl.l  is  br  jURlit, 
In  under  a  gag  rule  and  \s  uiiRrnendnbie 

We  think  we  can  a.ssure  him  t.1.it  'he  ;a.'i:e 
majority  of  the  fyc.ple  f  I  wa  and  iii  many 
other  States  approve  his  CL.'arage  in  thia 
matter. 


sh(    hf    have    be«'!i    appointed 
UiUi.iiy    is   quite    active,     and    a 
seder   was    held    on    Pa.ssover. 
!ni  :nh«Ts     if    the    community 
■A.T.-   ...'.  ifed 
to  40  uaivt  ; 

During    '.!<•    * 
Spain  fron.    Ni/i 


Jewi  in  Franco  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIFRE.-ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr  St-ik^T  T  am 
plea.sed  to  direct  the  aitPir.::".  j:  ::..-  '  ^l- 
leasues  to  the  foUcJ/in :  iTticle  which 
appeared  in  the  August  31.  1351.  Issue  of 
the  Jewish  Mail. 

Jrws  IN  Franco  Spain— .\  Rff-  <•■:   rr   'v 
ETi:\*'rrNES.s 

(By  Dr  D-avid  Dinngerl 
Waen  some  little  time  ago  I  was  Invited 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  ro  \i<;!*  Spain  and 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hebrew  sub- 
jects at  the  Ir..stltute  of  Hebrpx  S'Jdies  of 
the  Higher  Council  for  Solentiflc  Research, 
and  at  Madrid  University,  I  felt  some  hesi- 
tancy, not  only  because  of  the  ser.tlmenta 
we  Jews  generally  feel  toward  Spain  on 
historical  grounds,  but  because  of  my  dislike 
for  all  that  w.is  ur.dersi'-.-.d  by  fa.scisin. 
Eventually,  however.  I  accep'.ed  the  invita- 
tion, lecldln^  to  use  the  oppnr*unt*y  to  see 
things  for  mysi-If 

My  flrst  surprise  occurred  wheri  I  ftl'.ed  in 
the  necessary  forms.  I  was  not  required  to 
state  my  race,  religion,  or  political  rr-^.d.  as 
Is  required  for  quite  a  number  of  demo- 
cratic" countries  today  In  Spam  Itst  .f  — 
thotJgh  I  must  beware  of  ^ereraiizmg  hi  view 
of  the  comparative  shortness  of  mv  visit — 
I  was  struck  by  the  absence  of  thcjse  rna;  i- 
featatlona  that  we  have  come  to  assv  t,re 
with  a  totalitarian  State,  I  could  m^  ve  >  r 
travel  about  with  a  sense  cf  complete  tree- 
dom. 

I  had  miiuy  co n versa t ion. s  wrh  j"  vi  t :!i1. 
of  course,  with  non-Jews,  particular!:,-  rh.wie 
Interested  In  Hebrew  studies,  but  I  nevfr  ni>- 
tlced  any  sign  of  fear — or  any  sle*  of  the 
inferiority  complex  so  often  noted  in  other 
countries— on  the  part  of  Jews,  or  anv  ni.ti- 
SemltUm  on  the  part  of  others  I:.  ,=  hort, 
I  waa  not  aware  of  a  "J-'wlsh   pr'^b.ein 

In  Spain  before  the  Se<''  nd  W  rid  War 
there  was  only  one  signiacaii",  Jewifh  com- 
munity— that  In  Barcelona— which,  unfor- 
tunately, I  had  no  time  fo  visit.  It  now 
comprises  between  2fiOO  and  3,nOi)  members. 
It  Is  recognized  by  the  Government  as  the 
Coxnunldad  Israelita  de  P.irclur. a 
are  two  synagogues — one  ,Sefardlc 
Ashkenazl. 

The  second  largest  comrriunity  is  r.   «. 
of  Madrid.     There  are  also  Jews  In  V  Ue: 
Seville,  and  elsewhere 

The  Madrid  community  was  formed  dur- 
ing the  war.  Previously  there  were  scat- 
tered Jews,  who  held  occasional  services  m 
private  houaes.  The  present  syt'.anogue 
dent  Is  Mr.  Kahn,  and  the  treasurer  Mr. 
49:  services  are  held  regularly  en  Friday 
evenings.  Saturday  mornings,  and  durlni; 
the  holy  days.  The  congregation  is  presid- 
ed over  by  Professor  Bauer.  The  vice  presi- 
dent Is  Mr.  Kahn,  and  the  trea.surer,  Mr. 
Lawendi*  The  committee  Includes  the 
Marquis  Cuby.  from  Gibraltar,  and  two 
other    members.      A    temporary    rabbi    ttiid 
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rhif  pariirlpants  Included  35 
•  ■■■uden:.  fr'.m  Morwc 

r  niaay  retugjea  e.it*red 
Cierni.iay  and  Us  .satfuite 
countries,  n...;  y  -.i  ti..-m  -Ai-h-it  pas^:p:.rts 
or  official  papers.  No  t  hstacle  wirs  piac-d  ;:. 
tbe  way  of  the'-  ad-ni..=  -iwji.  the  Cj  wr:..aient 
provided  thtr.  ahJ,  'emporiirj  i..aper-  v.iiid 
for  3  monlia^,  durin.^  wUi-  ii  pcri.,'d  the 
holders  were  rt quired  %■'<  r.^p.  rt  .veeklv  to 
the  police.  The  refugee*  were  ;.iiu.s  g;  -  i  an 
opportunity  to  reguiarizc  their  p' siti'.r. , 
during  this  preliminary  periud  the  n:;.j'.>rity 
of  them  found  work  ut  else  the  prospect  of 
arranging  for  a  start  In  bu.sinesj;  s.nce  'licn. 
Indeed,  quite  a  number  have  turi.ed  il  busi- 
ness and  attained  wealth 

It  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  Indlca  ->  the  P':.s- 
slblUtles  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  career  f 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  aynagogue,  Mr. 
Lawenda.  Born  In  Warsaw,  he  arrived  .a 
Spain  from  South  America  over  20  years  ago 
almost  penniless:  he  Is  r.ow  a  prominent 
Industrialist.  During  the  w.ir  tie  gave  much 
aid  to  refugees  from.  G<  rm,v  -  It.:\ly,  P'^land, 
Rumania,  and  other  i  ppr-.-5ed  countries. 
Today  his  constructive  work  include.^  tne 
building  of  a  new  synagogue  for  the  needs  of 
a  larger  community.  This,  it  it  hoped,  will 
be  ready  by  Rosh  Hashana 

The  present  temporary  synagogue  was  in- 
augurated on  January  2.  194;).  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  the  Governmerit,  and  nf 
the  Jewish  communities  '-t  Barcelona  and 
Tangier.  OfBclal  recognition  of  the  Madrid 
community,  as  the  "Comunldad  Israelita." 
It  Is  under?to<,.d.  will  be  forthcoming  wi'hln 
the  next  few  weeks 

I  was  somewh.\t  di-sappolnted  to  find  that 
the  Jews  of  Madrid  show  no  interest  in  He- 
brew studies  as  such  Indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Moroccan  students  wh:  are 
concerned  with  chemistry,  enzineering, 
medicine,  etc  ,  hardly  any  are  a.ssociated  with 
the  academic  sphere,  certairly  none  with 
humanistic  studies.  The  grea'  majority  are 
merch-^nt^,  a  small  number  industrialists, 
r\;v,l  •■.iMriy  :-\.l  are  refugees  from  Central  Eu- 
rope, 

In  Spanish  academic  circles,  however, 
there  is  a  keen  Interest  in  Hebrew  and  in 
Biblical  studies,  Ni  w  and  irr.pc:ir*ant  insti- 
tutes have'  been  founded  by  the  Higher 
Council  of  Sclentiflc  ne.search;  among  them 
the  Institute  of  Hebrew  and  Near  Eastern 
Studies,  ■•.\rt;is  Mantano,"  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place.  At  Madrid  University  there  are 
•iwo  chairs  of  Hebrew,  one  held  by  Professor 
Perez  Castro, 

There  is.  among  scholarly  circles  In  Spain, 
more  than  a  passii.i;  interest  In  things  Jew- 
ish. The  celehratior.  f  tlie  ei^-hth  centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Miimonldes  was  rem.'  rkabie 
In  that  It  reflected  the  deep  Interest  of 
Christian  Spain  In  the  research  that  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  medieval  Jews  of  Spati,.  The 
efforts  being  made  by  the  Spanish  authont.es 
to  pre'^erve  Jc  .vish  antiquities  are  also  A'i;rthy 
Of  notice:  In  a  ;enso,  they  are  unique 

Not  many  countries  are  proud  o:  their 
ere.Tt  Jews  who,  through  their  contr  butlon 
to  Jewish  culture,  contributed  to  civiliza- 
tion In  epneral,  but  who  had  no  spe^^ial 
shar':'  ;r.  f>vsterlng  the  national  cul  ure  of 
th<^i.-  adopted  country.  In  other  words, 
wl'.iip  Italy  may  be  proud  of  Lulgl  Ljzrattl. 
the  late  i?reat  Italian  statesman  and  Prime 
M.r  !,ner,  or  France  of  Leon  Blum,  tne  first 
French  Socialist  Premier,  or  Britain  ;f  Ben- 
Jnmiii  Di.'sraeU;  while,  indeed,  some  Germans 
may  consider  Heine  to  be  their  great  poet. 
or  Einstein  their  great  scientist.  It  Is  doubt- 
ful if  for  example.  non-Jewish  Frenchmen 
were  ever  Interested  In  whether  Rsshl  or 
David  Qimhi  were  born  In  Prcnce  or  Poland. 
or  aav'.vbere  else. 
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One  of  the  most  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule  is  apparently  Spain,  where  ancient  syna- 
gogues are  given  the  status  of  national  mon- 
uments, and  where  Hebrew  boolcii  and  in- 
scriptions and  other  relics  of  Jewish  glory 
in  medieval  -Spain,  like  the  Moorish  remains. 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spanish  heritage. 
Indeed,  Spanish  culture  was  derived  from 
all  countries  lying  about  the  Mediterranean 
B-i-sm.  "The  art  of  Spain  is  alluvial,"  said 
V  Lamperez  y  Rom.ea  with  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly, deploring  the  rapidity  with  which 
fre>h  f,'x>d3  of  immis^ration  brought  their 
deposit  to  overlay  the  past, 

it  is  true  that  m  every  age  change  fell  too 
seen  upon  Spain,  So  on  Jewlsh-Mudcjar 
(Mudejai-s.  an  Arabic  word,  meanina  'do- 
mesticated." Ls  the  terms  applied  to  the 
Spanish  Moslems,  who  preserved  their  cus- 
toms, iaw5.  art.  and  religion,  after  the  coun- 
try had  been  reconquered  by  the  Christians) 
a  'wind  o:ew  from  the  north,  and  chilled 
the  plan:  It  never  came  to  fruition.  Profes- 
sor Gecrgiana  Gixldard  King,  a  great  author- 
ity on  Spanish  art.  compares  it  with  tne  veins 
and  grains  of  eold  that  are  dug  out  of  moun- 
tains or  washed  down  among  the  sand's  of 
rivers  and  upon  which  each  age  sets  Its 
ima^^e  and  subscription:  but  always  it  is 
gvjld^  The  splendidly  illuminated  Spanish 
Hebrew  m.aruscrlpts — of  which  some  are  to 
be  seen  m  the  British  Museum— the  two  rela- 
tively well-preserved  synagogues  of  Toledo 
and  certain  other  remains  are  unique  Jewels; 
thev  are  molds  of  this  gold  which  have  been 
formed  by  Jewish  genius  on  Spanish  soil. 
The  origin  and  the  impact  of  the  Jewish- 
Madejar  art  need  a  more  thorough  study 
than  they  had  hitherto  received  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Spanish  authorities 
would  favor  such  research. 


Statehood  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

DELEGATE  FSOM  AL.1SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Journal-American  point- 
jtig  out  the  nped  for  the  grant  of  state- 
hood to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  without  fur- 
ther delay: 

Whuj:   We   Sleep,   Rus.sia   Snakes 

The  current  session  of  Congress,  like  so 
many  of  its  predecessors,  has  done  nothing 
but  talk  about  the  issue  of  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  of  late  It  has  not 
even  been  talking  about  this  vital  subject. 

This  amazing  ind»flerence,  or  abysmal  Ig- 
norance, about  the  Importance  of  giving  •;he 
full  status  of  statehood  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  alert  awareness  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  its  appraisal  of  these  Pacific 
outposts  as  indispensable  links  in  the  chain 
of  American  national  defense. 

In  the  case  of  Alaska  especially,  the  re- 
fusal of  statehood  Is  leaving  the  pathway 
of  Russian  Invasion  wide  open  and  virtually 
unguarded. 

The  strategic  position  of  Alaska,  actually  at 
the  doorstep  of  Soviet  Rxissia.  could  make 
America  Impregnable  In  any  war  with  the 
Communist  world. 

But  Instead,  with  the  continued  failure  of 
Congress  to  act  on  the  statehood  measurea 
the  position  of  Alaska  leaves  America  danger- 
ously weak. 


In  thla  connection.  National  Commander 
Erie  Cocke  of  the  American  Legion  returned 
from  hia  recent  tour  of  Alaska  with  some 
Information  that  will  Interest  and  should 
awaken  the  American  people. 

The  Russian  propagandists  are  filling  the 
radio  air  in  Alaska  with  their  version  of 
world  affairs,  he  noted,  and  their  constant 
theme  is  that  Alaska  is  historically  and 
rightfully  the  territory  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
will  eventually  be  restored  to  its  sovereignty. 

In  fact,  not  even  tbe  name  of  Alaska  is 
given  recognition  by  the  Russian  propa- 
ganda, the  Territory  being  always  referred 
to  iis  if  it  were  a  part  of  Russia. 

If  the  people  of  Alaska  listen  to  the  radio 
at  all  thpy  can  hardly  help  hearing  the 
Soviet  broadcast-s  beamed  to  them,  and, 
as  Commander  Cocke  reports: 

"The  crowning  insult  in  these  broadcasts 
Is  that  they  never  refer  to  Alaska  as  .Alaska. 

"What  they  talk  about  is  what  they  terra 
■Russian- America"." 

In  short,  cur  Communist  enemies  know 
perfectly  well  what  Alaska  mea.ns  to  them 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  to  attack  and 
conquer  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
a-ssiduously  laying  the  groundwork  for  ex- 
ploiting Alaska  when  the  ultimate  assault  is 
m,ade. 

But  still  Congress  fumbles  the  is.sue  of 
statehood,  and  continues  to  leave  not  only 
Alaska  but  also  our  great  Hawaiian  outpost 
almost  totally  neglected  and  to  all  apparent 
intents  and  purposes  unwanted. 

The  best  barrier  to  even  the  making,  let 
alone  the  successful  outcome,  of  any  future 
Russian  claim  to  ownership  of  Alaska  Is 
to  make  this  rich  and  vital  territory  a 
sovereign  American  State,  and  thus  Insep- 
arable from  the  American  Union. 

Why  does  Congress  persist  in  a  policy  of 
procrastination  and  avoidance  on  the  issue 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaiian  statehood,  when  only 
the  Interest  of  our  ConamunLst  enemies  are 
served  by  that  policy,  and  our  own  Amer- 
ican interests  are  so  endangered? 


The  Late  Honorable  Frank  Fellows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAIXC 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Sevtember  13,  1951 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  our  late  colleague. 
Prank  Fellows,  appearing  in  the  Talk  of 
the  Towns  for  September  6.  The  Talk 
of  the  Towns  is  an  admirable  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Yarmouth  In  my  district.  The 
publishers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Ttilly.  Mr.  Tully  w^as  formerly  in  the 
Radio  Press  Gallery  here  in  the  Capitol 
and  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  Mem- 
bers. We  are  glad  to  have  him  running 
a  paper  in  Maine.  The  editorial  follows : 
Prank  Fellows 

It  is  going  to  be  dlfflcvilt  for  the  voters  In 
the  Third  Maine  District  to  replace  Con- 
gressman Prank  Fellows,  who  died  last  week. 
He  waa  a  hard-working,  positive-minded 
Member  of  the  House,  known  to  lila  col- 
leagues and  to  Washington  newsmen  as  a 
man  who  voted  acccardlng  to  his  beliefs,  and 
never  hesitated  to  itate  his  poeitlon  on  an 
Issue.  He  seldom  addressed  the  House — 
when  he  did.  he  always  bad  something  to  aay, 
and  held  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

His  salty,  down-to-e«th  oratory,  mixed 
with  Maine  wit,  made  him  In  demand  in 


many  SUtes  during  Bepubllc&n  campaigns. 
Whenever  Frank  Fellows  spoke  In  North  Car- 
olina, a  large  attendance  at  Republican  ral- 
lies was  assured,  and  the  same  was  true  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Only  a  tt^r  day* 
before  his  death,  he  delivered  one  of  his 
typical  speeches  at  the  Republican  gather- 
ing for  Senator  Taft  in  Rockland.  After  the 
speaking,  we  chatted  with  him  for  a  while, 
and  he  remarked  on  how  glad  he  was  to  be 
back  in  Maine  after  the  long,  hot  »ea&ion 
In  Washington  Howevei,  he  was  In  the 
best  of  spirits,  and  it  was  a  shock  to  learn 
Just  5  days  later  that  he  had  died.  During 
his  12  years  in  Congress,  he  had  earned  the 
r  -  oc-ct  ol  all  who  knew  him. 


Grand  Coulee  Dam  Near  Completion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOtJISlAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES5NTATIVE8 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  per 
authority  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Recokd,  I  sub- 
mit an  article  from  the  New  York  Times. 
of  date  September  9,  1951,  in  regard  to 
the  completion  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
The  article  follows: 
Coulee  CoMPLmow  Neak — Gbeatist  Powtoi 

Plant  To  Reach  Top  Capacttt  This  Week 

Washington,  September  8. — The  world's 
largest  hydroelectric  power  plant  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  I>am  will  be  completed  this 
week  after  18  years  of  work  on  the  over-all 
project — but  there  la  talk  of  making  It  still 
bigger.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L. 
Chapman  said  today. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  generator  will  go 
on  the  line  next  Friday.  Its  108,000  kilowatts 
will  give  the  plant  in  central  Washington  a 
record  1,974,000  kilowatts  of  generating  ca- 
pacity— enough  to  light  every  home  and  run 
every  plant  In  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago. 

Yet  the  Northwest's  soaring  needs  for  pow- 
er have  outstripped  even  this  gigantic  ca- 
pacity, and  ihe  possibility  of  adding  a  third 
great  battery  of  generators  Is  being  dlsctisstd. 
Mr.  Chapman  said. 


Action  Demanded  Frm  Confresa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  MJCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI V  JGB 
Thuri^ay,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
short  recess  enjoyed  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  o*  Representatives  gave  them. 
I  hope,  an  opportunity  to  get  a  good  view 
of  how  the  rank  and  file  of  our  public 
leel  about  the  achievements,  or  the  lack 
of  achievements,  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

It  must  have  been  obvious  to  anyone 
who  made  any  attempt  to  learn  the  truth 
that  John  Q.  Public  is  quite  dissatisfied 
with  the  failure  of  Congress  to  give  any 
cooperation  to  the  President  or  to  offer 
any  program  of  its  own  to  combat  infla- 
tion and  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of 
living,  which  is  our  public  enemy  No.  1. 
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BiIuaDy  disturbing  to  th«  public  Is 
Congros'  apparent  apathy  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  gravity  of  danger 
from  abroad  and  the  necessity  of  a  more 
substantial  national  defense  program, 
including  civilian  defense. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  glarin? 
deficiencies  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
however,  is  our  slowness  in  making  ad€  - 
quate  provisions  for  pay  adjustments;  fcr 
the  postal  employees  and  other  Federal 
employees. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  pay  adju'^' - 
menls  to  these  employees  are  long  over- 
due and  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  for 
them,  under  the  present  pay  rates.  ':o 
meet  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing. And  yet.  :.fter  8  months,  the  pay- 
increase  legislation  is  st:ll  lan?uishinsi  n 
the  committe?  If  private  indust  y 
lagged  an>"where  near  this  long  m  its 
tr«*atment  of  the  employees,  it  would 
have  been  subjected  to  attack  by  Gov- 
ernment aeencies  long  ago. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  Our  citizens  de- 
mand and  deserve  prompt  action  from 
us.  Let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  tie 
wheel,  give  the  President  adequate  leg- 
islation to  combat  Inflation,  to  build  upi  a 
firm  and  solid  defense  from  foreign 
enemies,  and  lastly,  let  us.  without  de- 
lay, take  care  of  the  crjring  needs  of  our 
own  Government  employees  and  adjust 
the  glaring  inequities  in  their  pay  scales. 


TWy  Really  Work 


of  TUltors  to  see  daily  In  hU  ^fflce  Ther- 
are  scores  of  letters  that  raiest  be  an.swere.l 
promptly.  There  are  various  departments 
and  bureaiia  that  havp  to  be  visited  fr«>- 
quently.  and  there  are  InriUmerahU^  •«•'•  - 
phone  calls. 

When  yo'U  see  yur  Sem^-T  ■"■r  Rerro- 
sentaUve  here  In  rfor:h  Carc'.ira  h-'t.::  _• 
some  kind  of  a  ce!pbraT:.-n  r  makir.g  ■. 
speech  at  some  kind  '^f  v»  ^■'jettag.  you  may 
g;et  the  Idea  that  he  has  an  ••asy  Job  of  It. 
but  such  an  idea  is  far  fr  rv.  the  truth. 
Chances  are  that  he  w.rics  hirder  th.^n  oKMt 
of  us  ever  did  m  all  o'ur  n-e*;. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  JtOBTB  CAMOUMA 

DT  THl  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Si}eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou).  I  include  the  f ollo^Flng  Mltorial  from 
the  SUte.  Raleigh.  N.  C. : 

Thxt  Rxaixt  Wokk 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  talking  to  O  K. 
LaRoqu*  in  Klnston.  He  baa  been  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  for  about  3  years  but  has  now 
returntd  to  hia  former  Job   In   Greensboro. 

Said  Mr.  LaBoque:  "The  one  thing  that 
ImpraaMd  me  moet  about  my  stay  tn  Wash- 
ington waa  the  bard  work  done  by  our  Sena- 
ton  and  Rapraaentatlvea.  The  average  ctti- 
sen.  back  home,  has  little  knowledge  of  this. 
In  moat  inatances.  our  representatives  in  the 
Senate  and  Hoiise  get  to  work  shortly  aiter 
8  o'elorjc  In  the  morning  They  stay  on  the 
job  until  after  8  uclock.  and  when  they  re- 
turn to  tbclr  hotels  they  usually  carry  with 
tbtm  tasavy  brief  cases,  stuffed  with  work 
which  will  be  attended  to  at  night." 

We  acre«  with  Ui.  LaRoque  m  this  state- 
BM&t.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when  a 
Banator  or  Bepresentailve  could  take  things 
••■y  tn  Waahlngtun,  but  that  time  vanished 
toog  ««o.  He  now  has  to  keep  plugging  away 
itnnuoualy  every  day  li  he  wants  to  keep 
up  wttb  hla  work.  If  be  falls  to  do  thlA.  it 
Imt  lone  bafore  It  pllea  up  on  htm  In  over- 
faahlon.  and  he's  absolutely  sunk. 
Is  the  nature  of  aU  tbla  work? 
tn  th«  first  place,  there  are  hla  dutlea 
tba  floor  of  the  House  and  Ssn.U8  and 
la  oommlttse  rooms.    There  are  doszena 


■A  a.- 1  tain 

,  :ii  nv.ru  rt 


Czechs  Isolated  by  Air 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  M.4SS»cH'-'--rr:s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVFS 

Friday.  September  14.  l..<51 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma^^ach lu-t- • : >  M r. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  1  include  the  fcl- 
lowing  article  from  lodav's  Wa-hmslcn 
Daily  News: 

Czechs  Isoi..\ted  sy  .\:k 

Paits  September  14--F-uicp  a:. 
canceled  aii  air.lner  aigr."..'s  to  C 
Czechoolovakid  tcxlav. 

The  r^easure.  which  c(  .Tipleted 
quarantine  i..l  the  Red-ruif=d  <  unr 
further  reprisal  for  mistreatment  by  the 
Czechoelovak  Comrauni.-t  rf^;i:r.e  f  Western 
Allied  cUizer..s. 

Yesterday  the  Allied  hi^h  C'..m:i:i«-'^ioners 
in  Germany  canceled  all  C/echosl.vnk  plane 
flights  ever  Western  Germany 

The  Anglo-Prench  order  f'jrbid.s  ar.y  flights 
to  Czechoslovakia  by  the  ri.a'ijii.ili.'ri  J-rench 
and  British  airlines  Air  France  a  .u  BiitUh 
European  Airways,  tc  Pz,ig:..( 

BLOW  rut  OAUs 

The  order  bannlr.g  C/Pf'i  2  -.•".ta  over  West- 
ern Gern'any  ^.i-^  lar^*  .  i  :•  prlaal  for  the 
Imprisonment  by  the  Rfl'^  uf  Aasoclated 
Press  Corre.ifxinder.t  William  N.  Oatls.  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  if:  pr!s   .'.     -  ;i  '"'py  '" 

A  French  Porelgrj  Office  spcsesman  said  to- 
day's ban  was  decided  ..p  ::.  insofar  as 
Prance  was  concerned  "^  -.  :'^.;u.ird  French 
plane  crews  against  p't.sir  ■•  rr-^ns.:  s  by  the 
Czech  Reds  for  the  AliieU  f  i  ;  ^i;  i.;i  Czecho- 
slovak fllghu  ovur  the  .Ah.ed  occupation 
zones  of  Germany 

The  French  measure  i.i  tern;;.  :  ..  ,  :« 
spokesman  said,  depeiidiiiii  c  ii  deve.  ^  uicriid. 
It  was  taken  on  Frances  i.wn  Uiiti.i' r-e,  he 
said,  and  n-t  at  the  reque.si  i„  t  f.'.iit'r  the 
United  States  cr  Britain. 

The  spokesman  Si.id  Fr-inre  suvpt  rfa  ti'o 
Allied  High  Commissi -ni  ban  n  Czrr;;  fli.;^,'. 
over  Western  Gkrmar.y  becniise  :  Czeci 
treatment  of  French  natlciials  in  cases  very 
8ln>llar  to  that  of  impriauned  .\:r.tr;  i-.  Cor- 
respondent WUllani  N    Oatu. 

The  spokesman  said  the  ban  >.  ii  Fer.L.-. 
fllgbta  to  Prague  was  ordered  beca.iaf  a** 
Blmply  le"*  It  was  a  prudent;  me^tsure  :.  :A.kf 
In  view  01  poaelble  repnsuls  by  •be  Czectis 
against   oiir   own    planes    and    cre*i  ' 

He  aald  there  were  at  least  two  or  three 
French  nationals  held  Intommmncado  in 
Prague  and  that  French  diplomats  have  n  : 
been  permitted  to  communicate  with  •hem 
The  ipokeaman  said  there  were  a.sc  Br:;.i^!i 
oatlunala  similarly  held  la  Pr.^gue 


In  the  ra.se  f  WUHam  N  Oatls,  it  wu«  pi..la 
that  the  United  States  planned  a  caTipalgn 
of  reraliancn  without  once  using  tte  word 

in    DUrli'- 

M»\inwh:le.  'he  Czech  tniln  which  »n'ered 
the  Allied  znne  cf  Germany  early  th.s  ■J.'eclc 
wa.s  still  there  with  87  passeni^e -s  ^'to 
wanted  to  return  tc  their  htmel.n'l  Tb.e 
ena;ln'^er  and  26  other  passengers  ha\e  a.,kcd 
»anc-',i  u'.-   a:.d   probably  will  receive  it. 


Praise  for  Acheson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARF  S 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.McCORMi^CK 

F    M  VS^ArH"SFTTS 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  HVES 

Frida\j.  September  14,  1951 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speal.er.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RtroRD.  I  include  the  follov.ing  ( ditonal 
fn:m  the  Boston  Post  of  Septenber  11, 
1951: 

Praise  fcr  Acheson 

Back  tn  Washingtoiu  from  the  Japanese 
Peace  Conitrence  and  a  stopover  In  Kansas 
City.  Pre-sideat  Truman  hikjhly  pra  sed  Sec- 
retary ot  -Slate  .^ches.-n  !or  the  latti  rs  skill- 
ful handling  of  the  peace  meeting.  He  tc.d 
the  reporters  that  he  had  p«r3<::^n.iUy  con- 
gratulated Mr.  Acheson  for  the  flrtrness  and 
skill  with  which  he  had  presided  ever  the 
conference  ind  biixked  the  S<n-iet  attempts 
to  delay  and  dusrupt  the  meetlnx  In  the 
President's  typicai  nian-ol-the--t  ee"  lan- 
guage, he  said  that  the  proceed. n^s  had 
demonstrated  th^t  his  Secretarv  '  s'.i'e  is 
smarter  than  any  cf  the  gtiys  who  li.ive  been 
attaclrlng  hni 

This  forthright  statement  nf  tae  Presi- 
dent Is  slenificant  at  Thi5  time.  te^^Hvi-e  it 
evidently  iiiticates  that  he  is  str  nd;:..:  by 
his  Secretary  of  State  and  Is  no  yielding 
to  the  press'ore  :rom  variouo  source;  to  throw 
his  pilot  overbciTd  Ft  many  m'  nths  no-sr. 
pundits  ha\e  been  .Tying  that  Mr  Acheson 
la  a  political  liab.l::y  to  the  adn:lnistrr.ri.-.n 
and  '•f'Mld  b.ive  »m  ^e  "4iven  the  ea'f  '  TV. i.s 
ful5<  •!  ••  oraise  ni.;'*.-  h',!wever,  w  u^d  l::ni- 
cate  tn.tt  ;'  .\Ir  A  neson  wants  t  )  stay  on. 
the  Pre  ■..>■:  '.  *;.;  keep  hi.ni  in  '  fflce  right 
through  !   r  'he  eleoijon  next  yeai 

The  mill:  n^  ^'f  pe<'ple  whD  saw  md  heaid 
Mr  Aches  n  handle  the  peace  (onferenoe 
will  agr'-e  %::h  the  F*resident  tha:  Aches«  n 
handled  '.::*•  sltua'.on  wrh  ciisumma^e 
skill.  Firm,  but  Oi«r.ihed,  :i:,d  with  n'j  shew 
of  Ill-temper  at  Grvmykoa  rough  uxc'ics.  he 
made  a  remarkable  impression  upi  ii  the 
American  peiiple  Even  photcgerlcallv,  hi-s 
appearance  -"n  television  was  moie  pleasing 
than  mo«t  ct  his  pub.tshed  photographs 

Any  suggestions  of  ai!es;ed  R-d  I'jl'orlnit  In 
Ach'-'ii-rfs  p  lit:r-t!  phl!.WLphy  vere  con:- 
pleteO.-  (li~;,;f .  .f'd  by  the  w;<y  be  hondled  'lie 
O'-.  p' sriuii  ;rcm  the  deletiates  frt  m  b'^hmd 
tlif  '.'•■i:  .■iirtam  A.S  a  matter  o!  fact,  un- 
ro,i~.M  b.servers  In  other  countrUs  have  al- 
'A  1 .  -  wiven  Acheson  high  credit  for  his  capa'.-- 
:*.  is  I  -taie-^man  and  thev  have  c  orlc'.ed  the 
-■.■,'•'  •■f:ni::s  ti,'  make  Red  capital  cut  of  h'.s 
::ienci.^h:p  !ot  Alger  Hiss.  It  u  prob:^b> 
'rial  Mr  Actieson  cviuld  have  been  rai  re  dip- 
1 'Hiatio  wrh  the  American  peo{  le  in  an- 
0   ■.:.   i::4   io.s  o'T.'.nued  friendship  lor  Hi.-^s 

irer  trie  latter  wa.-*  convicted  of  conspir.n^ 
'*::.n  the  Reds,  but  standing  by  a  iriend  who 
h.!  !  cone  wrong  was  never  considered  by  thJ 
A.-..erioa;i   people   tc   be  a  bad  triut   In   any 


c:.'oretary   of  Scate  Achescn   is    yox   g-Mnj 
Inti,    c-  luerence    at    Washington    with    thJ 
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British  and  French  foreign  ministers,  to  pre- 
part  a  pact  with  Western  Germany  to  bring 
the  people  of  that  country  Into  the  family 
of  free  nations,  as  has  been  done  with  Japan. 
Mr.  Acheson  has  emerged  from  the  Japanese 
conference  with  auch  added  prestige,  that  he 
can  be  depended  upon  to  be  the  guiding 
spirit  In  forming  this  new  aLnement  with 
Western  Gefmany. 


The  William  N.  Oatis  Gate 


we  al.«:o  offer  our  support  and  the  vitality  of 
cur  memt>ershlp  to  the  executives  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  their  campaign  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  Mr.  Oatls  by  the  commu- 
nication of  the  true  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  Aerie.  No.  104,  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  urges  the  Federal 
Government  to  bar  the  correspondents  from 
the  Soviet  news  agency.  Tass.  as  well  as  all 
satellite  nation  correspondents  from  official 
Government  press  conferences,  vhere  vital 
information  may  be  revealed,  until  the  re- 
lease of  Mr.  Oatis  has  been  secured. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

MCN.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

CF    IOWA 

IS    THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRE   ENTATlVEo 
Friday.  Septcril^fr  14    1951 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr,  Speaker.  Uncle 
Sam  should  bur  ope.-aiicas  cf  So'v'iet 
pre.ss  a'7ent>  lier?,  at  iea~t  until  the 
U.  S.  ?  R.  ?ives  W.11:.i:t]  N,  Oatis  hi,> 
freedom. 

Every  red-blccded  An,  rican  Is  de- 
manding ju-.t  and  proper  retaliation 
£r.'ain,-t  the  Red>,  both  w.-thin  and  be- 
.\o:id  our  -liore.  tor  the  unvurranted  ar- 
I'P  T  or  William  Oatrv 

TJ;e  Fratf-nal  Order  of  Ea.iles  of 
Councii  r;;i!:5.  lov.i.  are  'o  he  hi'^hly 
conun?ncea  for  adcpiin,  li.e  lollowin,^' 
resolution : 

Resolction  on  W::.l:,\m  N  0\ri.~  Ao(.ftfd 
■T  THF  H,xGLES  LoccF  i 'F  C'lrNCii-  B;.r>r3. 
low.^ 

V.  :-!ere;is  Wii:;rin-.  N  Oatis.  .\?.-oc:',-.tcd  Pre.ss 
buroau  chief  m  Pra-rue,  Czechoslovukia.  a 
free  newspaperman  who  wa'?  p-.'riorir.lng  his 
ftottes  according  to  the  =t:T:-.iards  and  c-i- 
tarta  of  the  free  pre-;.'!  -t  'he  v..>rld.  v:v- 
bn'tally  snatched  and  unions. ined  bv  tlv 
Communi.<;t  Crverntnent  oi  C7erh<:'t!  v:  !ti,t 
without  e'pian.ition:   and 

Wliereas  Mr.  Oatis  was  ,-v  rested  and  h'^kl 
in  detention  without  acct^'^  to  friend.  E  n- 
taas:-y  rer're,'ienta'ive  i.ir  triisuTi  Ir^rii  c;;u!i>el: 
and 

Wherea.^  he  was  brnir-ht  'i.  trial  and  ac- 
cused cf  ■in,^istinc  cMi  oh'  :'u::'t  jiCLurnte, 
correct,  and  •.rnned  mt'irni  .' :>  ;:  "  which  is 
the  deflaitlon  of  tlie  w  ik  ■-{  ,h  free  press. 
and 

Wherers  he  was  forced  Uito  admi.-sion  of 
espionage  because  cf  his  reporter's  instrn't 
for  presenting  t.'ie  fp.Liu:-'.!  ra'her  thnn  the 
fictional:   and 

':  b  res  he  was  coni:ct?a  and  sentenced 
to  10  ;.  e  irs  of  imprisonment  by  a  trial  winch 
w.is  uni'-'-'t'^allv  condeiniied  by  all  free  mo- 
tions as  an  outrasecus  "baasaruo  court," 
completely  bereft  of  the  principlss  of  jUs- 
tiCL-'und  th.>  dicnlty  of  the  human  being: 
and 

Whereii-,  by  its  ^rtion.  the  C)mmuni:>f- 
dommated  Czech  Government  showed  its 
scorn  tor  the  principle  of  frei.Klom  of  infor- 
matiun  and  its  hatred  fcr  cur  free  world; 
and 

\Vn°re;!^  representativr s  (.if  the  S  >v'et 
news  ucrercy.  T.i.=!'5,  have  the  free  run  cf  the 
United  Spates  oi  America,  and  are  permitted 
to  atteni  cress  conferences  at  our  national 
seat  of  etivernment.  at  which  often  much 
ofl-ihe-reccrd  information  is  discussed: 
Now,  rlierelnre,  be  it 

Rc:-oiv'd.  That  Council  Bluffs  Aerie.  No. 
104,  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  urges 
the  Federal  Government  and  Us  agencies  to 
be  unce.v,!'-!?  in  Its  efforts  to  secure  the  free- 
dom (.if  Mr    Oatis  by  honorable  means,  and 


Big  Thre«  Show-Down  Near  on  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP;KS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

'■^~    Nr.W    Y03K 

IN  THE  HQ-JSE  OF  RZPREiENTATIVES 
Friday.  S-r./.e:nb'-r  14.  1351 

Uv     KiCGH.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

leave  to  f.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Fec- 
GRJ.  I  include  the  following:;  article  by 
Con.'^tantine  BrcA-n  which  appeared  in 
the  EvenmF.  Star  of  Septembtr  10.  1951. 
written  in  his  u-^ual  excellent  ftyle  and 
which  should  be  of  interest  :o  all  who 
are  anxi:u.s  to  stren^^then  the  position  of 
tiie  United  Eta'es  m  the  present  diffi- 
cult  wcrld: 

F.:c    T"?.FE    Sh  w  Ci.-vN-    Near    i,^    S?m:\  — 
Fi,ANCO's  RjLT  :x  Wt'TE-iN  Dh--E^-S£  To  lit 

THR,\ -HED  Ol^T   \*  A!  LirO  CcNiElENLE  OFEN- 

ir  c.  Here  V,  E-^NrrTi.^Y 

(By   Coi-.-taniine  Brown) 

The  fare-pn  ministers  f,;f  ,.=  r:*a'r.  and 
F  aiicc  will  meet  ne.'it  Wednei-'Jay  here  m 
i"wn  w.th  Sc-cri't.Trv  cf  State  Acl-e.-^.on  t  ,i 
cli.s(.uss  ir.formali\'  a  number  of  r.:t:'Ual  prota- 
Itrns  regarding  the  itrengthei^ing  cf  the 
EuriMiean  defer.se  a,-a.nst  possible  Soviet 
aiiack. 

Although  the  dlscttssinns  w;ll  be  infcrma!. 
the  tiiree  tcp  diplomats  will  de;  1  with  prob- 
lem.? far  more  viral  t.^diay  th".n  :  he  «'snature 
of  the  Japanese  Treity  The  ruf.stions  of  fn'.l 
srvercii^nty  for  tr.,>  Vv  't  Gernan  Repubi.c 
rinc!  America's  n-i.lit<;'-'  nnd  ecoioroic  assi-t- 
ance  t,,i  Spam  arc  e';;;e'j;,t'd  to  b?  the  ii.  •■■^1 
controversial    ii'i.is 

Tup-ra,aic:nc  S!'"'-<-ir,:,'r«  and  ini^t.-'-ry  ir.cii 
hep?  ferventlv  :  r.ai  tne  "'pirit  cf  San  Fran- 
ce,:c,."  will  lin!:,er  on  l--.:  some  ti:ne  and  cnu;e 
ti.e  d.plomats  tn  weitrh  these  controversial 
in.:it!€rs  more  m  the  light  of  what  15  best  lor 
the  free  world  than  political  expediency  at 
hi  me 

Although  the  .Juparese  treaty  has  provi- 
sion": which  are  distasteful  to  scm.e  cf  its  stg- 
natL^rles.  the  free  nations  hav'?  presented  a 
svslid  front  which  alone  preven'ed  the  Soviet 
and  satellite  representatives  at  San  Francis- 
co from  sabotaeing  the  peaci;  treaty.  We 
learned  last  week  that  if  the  non-Communist 
co'intnes  stand  together  the  Red  sabotage 
teclmlque  can  be  defeated. 

For  the  first  time  in  0  years  we  have  spoken 
an  emphatic  'No"  to  the  Kn-mlin  and  its 
stooges.  San  Francisco  has  proved  for  the 
lirst  time  that  the  Allies  and  their  friends 
can  be  as  tough  as  the  Muscov  tes. 

The  question  of  American  m.tlitary  and 
economic  assistance  to  Spain  ranks  among 
the  top  questions  for  discussion  next  Wednes- 
day. The  French  and  British  government.s 
have  signified  unmistakably  that  they  oppose 
cur  ••unilateral"  policy  toward  that  country. 


The  French  oblectlons  are  purely  political. 
The  Plevln  government  Is  hanging  by  a  thin 
thread,  and  In  order  to  obtain  the  supptirt  of 
some  Socialist  factions  In  the  National  As- 
sembly, it  must  make  an  impreasive  display 
of  opposition  to  any  help  to  Franco's  Spain. 
The  British  are  in  a  somewhat  different 
position  The  Laborites.  who  supported 
Spanish  Loyalists  during  the  Civil  War  actu- 
ally hate  the  Franco  regime.  The  Conserva- 
tives are  concerned  o'.cr  our  decision  to  help 
Spain,  because  tiiey  fear  foreign  interference 
with  Britain  s  Meduenanean  line  of  com- 
municatlons 

This  sounds  absurd  to  Americans,  yet  it  is 
sc.  Fcr  centuries  tiie  Iljenan  Penir..sult>  was 
considereci  the  e.\c!usi\e  preserve  o!  the  Ent- 
i^'n  Empire,  Wiien  we  planned  operations  in 
Ncrtli  .Vfrica  in  1942,  it  v  a.;  ncces.sar"'  to  ob- 
t,;in  nin-al  bases  m  the  Az,jres  fr^-m  Pi,:rtrgal. 
The  British  rr-presrnta'ive.s  in  the  Ccmbined 
CMeis  01  StiifT  in  Washmgtr-n  <ibj.?cted 
.=  trr:n;;ly  to  tli-?  United  States  approaching 
Porrr.g.il  dtrectlv.  They  in.nsted  that  the 
ba-sea  oe  obtained  by  London  m  accordi  nee 
witli  the  centuries-cUl  t\,.rtuguei,e-Briiisli 
Ivlhance 

L:;tst  V  eok  the  Labor  go^ernixient ,  which 
dres  noi  stand  very  h.gh  with  Forttig.il's 
P:-emirr  S;.iazrtr,  had  to  -accept  a  dirf>rt 
American-Pc;  tupuese  n-reeraent  on  the 
Az  ■■■"•;  b,ascs. 

All  Bn-ish  political  parties  wUl  continue 
to  lvii,k  askance  at  any  foreign  power  obtain- 
in-^  biises  in  liie  Ibenau  Peninsula  They 
kno',^'  that  we  uov  are  negotiating  with  th? 
Spanish  Government  for  the  e-stablnshment 
of  Amerlcin  air  fields  in  a  number  of  locil- 
ities,  IncludLns:  the  Sevllie-Malaga  and  .Al- 
mcna -Alicante  areas  in  southern  Spam  and 
Sp,  nish  Morocco,  right  r.crr.s.s  from  Cibniilar. 
The  British  shuuid  know  better  than  any- 
one else  that  there  is  no  ether  motive  in  cur 
eflurt,^  to  obtain  ba;:ies  in  Spain  than  t'-e 
common  defense  of  the  Vv>st,  Yet.  they  d  ,;i- 
riit^lv  dislike  the  idea  of  any  alien  p!,)w?r 
k'e':ting  so  clcse  tu  Gibr.Utar.  wrhich  is  snp- 
p-,-',:'d  to  gut'ird  the  western  Medit-rranei'*-ii 
and  >.?ive  Brit:.in  a  predominant  position  in 
that  sea  « 

It  is  this  r??son  o^  miich  as  the  ideologicil 
antij:athv  cf  the  L.nbor  government  whirh 
cruse.-5  Loncon  t,)  oppose  cur  a£.,:iStaTice  to 
r'rnnr:>.  I 

In  a  recent  convcr<at:,ua  an  imoortaJit 
Er.rish  ofacial  a»ked ;  "H'.'w  would  you  like 
1:  if  v'e  ubtcine:'  air  b;:5es  in  Colombia  and 
Pr>r.a:nri.  thus  flmking  vonr  canal?" 

Tli.-^  State  Department  has  had  Its  hand 
forced  by  Cnrcres"  and  bv  the  Pentagon  to 
accept  cio,ter  asH.:ciatiou  with  Soaln,  The 
strategic  arguments  in  fii'or  cf  giving  that 
Country  an  opiror* unity  to  improve  h?r econ- 
omy and  inodenuze  her  armament.s  were  i>o 
strcne  that  both  President  Truman  and 
S-cretarv  of  .State  Achescn  could  no  long;r 
reject  them 

But  cur  Government  has  yet  to  convince 
our  princ.pal  European  Allies  that  what  wa 
intend  to  do  f:jr  Spain  is  in  the  C'lmmon 
interest  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation and  n.jt  a  selfish  move  on  our  part. 


Meat  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   IN'DUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIKTATIVIS 

Friday.  September  14.  19St 

Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
beef  production  figures  Jihow  that  meat 
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pftcken  in  Indi&na  did  not  set  their  f  mr 
■hare  ctf  cattle  during  the  4  months 
slaughtering  quotas  were  In  effect  from 
April  through  July. 

In  June,  for  example,  when  OI^ 
slaugherlng  quotas  were  80  percent  of 
last  year's  tiU.  Indianapolis  production 
was  down  to  63  9  percent,  while  New  York 
packers  were  up  to  102.3  percent  and 
west-coast  slaughtering  was  running 
109.1  percent. 

It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  DiSalle  cUd 
not  eyen  attempt  to  force  the  packers 
in  N^w  York  and  Calllomla  to  obsei-ve 
the  quota  regulations.  Indiana's  farm- 
ers, packers,  and  consxmiers  alike  suf- 
fered because  of  this  situation  wh:ch 
resulted  from  the  quota  system  of  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Stabilization. 

The  reoMtl  indicates  that  slaughtering 
quotas  did  not  work,  and  I  feel  tliat  Con> 
gress  should  ignore  the  '.'resident's  re- 
quest fOT  authority  to  reimpose  th<>m. 

The  drain  of  tattle  from  Indiana, 
which  would  not  have  happened  if 
slaughtering  que  tas  were  effective,  is  due 
to  the  freight  forgiveness  policy  of  the 
OfBce  of  Price  Stabili2ation.  Packers  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  can  pay  more 
for  cattle  because  freight  forgiveness  on 
their  ceilings  exceeds  actual  freight  ccsts. 

Packers  are  permitted  to  pass  frelij;ht 
costs  along  to  consumers,  and  that  means 
that  housewives  in  Indiana  have  to  pay 
the  freight  east  on  cattle  and  west  a^aln 
on  beef. 


Tbe  Wcllart  State 


lateraatiaaal  A^eements 


REMARKS 


OS- 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSKNTATTVES 
Thur^ay.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mf. 
Speaker,  tbe  conference  now  going  on  in 
Washington  between  the  so-called  Big 
Three  that  is.  England.  France,  and 
the  United  SUtes— should  be  all  to  the 
good.  It  is  well  for  nations  to  sit  down 
together  and  discuss  their  many  prob- 
lems. t>ecattae  the  world  Is  much  smaller 
today  than  it  was  a  generation  ago. 

I  do  hope  that  Dean  Acheson.  our  Sec- 
retary of  State,  does  not  make  any  secret 
eoounltments  or  alliances.  I  can  re- 
member, that  in  the  past,  secret  com- 
mitments committed  the  United  States 
to  eondltlcns  which  should  have  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Gttates.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  re- 
member  some  of  the  commitments  made 
at  Yalta  and  Tehran.  The  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sat  in  this  very 
well  of  tbe  House  and  UAA  the  Congress 
that  DO  secret  commitments  had  t>een 
OMMle.  It  was  months  afterward  when 
fl  «u  4iieoftered  that  Mr.  Stalin.  Roose- 
Churchill  had  made  secret 
which  could  well  cause  a 
war.  This  should  never 
■sain.  Certainly  tbe  Congress 
It  fimiltf  to  know  what  rommltinents 
•ft'lifef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

CF    VTSGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   tJNITFD  STATES 
Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr.  B"ynD.  Mr  Piesidem.  I  a  k 
Uuanimou-s  ccn.sent  to  havf  printfMi  :'i 
the  Appendix  cf  ihe  Record  a  vrry  i.  le 
statement  entitled  Hand^rritina  r,<^  the 
Wall."  prepared  by  Mr  II.  L  Si^encor.  of 
South  Pasadena,  Calif 

There  being  no  ibjt'cri  .r.,  liv:  stat  :- 
ment  was  ordertd  to  be  rnnted  in  the 
Record,  as  felloes 

HANDWETXlXn    CN-    T!!E    'vVaLL 

I  I  the  la  t  few  w  eks,  '*ith  the  dismissal 
and  retu-i;  or  E  vjg  as  MHcArihur,  the  Amer- 
ican jTeople  have  liv"-!  Through  one  of  the 
m.ist  profound,  dlsillusirnin^  and  emotional 
experiences  in  their  lu.-i.  rv  fi  m.ng  on  top 
cf  the  RFC  and  KeTauv^r  revelation.?,  con- 
fidence In  the  liite«rlty  and  eood  ;\Ki'nn»nt 
of  our  national  ttdminuirauon  h  vs  -  u..jt  to 
new  low  levels.  A  sudden  rva.izau^ m  :-.  is 
come  to  us  that  thtre  rau.s:  be  ^r.-vt  ilav.  ^ 
In  the  bnjslc  concepts  by  wMch  -^i-  V.  .•  o  ■  ■-■.':i 
governed  In  recent  venrR 

A  remarkably  clear  staterr.pr*  >'  •.  r  pr'- 
ent  national  predicament  is  ci  niauseii  ir,  ,\ 
new  book.  The  Welfare  State,  a  Mortgage  on 
America's  f^iture.  by  \r:f  Y^iiVAant  y /ai:g 
economist,  Jules  Abel.  A  j^t  AertuI  ior»?W(  rd 
by  Rayinond  Moley  points  Jut  that  cur  only 
hope  now  lies  in  Ccnrres;;  In  the  next  few 
months  confresslcnal  decisions  must  be 
made  which  will  a!Tect  our  national  destiny 
fur  generations  to  come  Co;istructive  re- 
sults could  come  from  our  recent  shock  tr^a*- 
ment  if  the  emotional  :ermet;t  of  r  r^Mit 
events  produces  cverp-  werlnc  puMlr  ri-  j-o  ii.  i 
that  the  conditions  whic.^  so  cnd:ii.>;er  ',,t^ 
future  of  our  fine  ecu:. try  be  corrected  and 
corrected  now. 

Mr.  Abel  makes  the  point  Th\^  we  ir"  )1! 
bemg  exhorted  and  hiXKlwinked  to  t:,e.;t-'^ 
that  the  more  we  spend  tJie  bet  er  >  r*  we 
are  and  that  the  greater  our  debt  the  crea'er 
becomes  cur  proaperity.  Based  en  tl;e  mi.s- 
leadtng  statistics  of  gross  national  produ  t. 
BO  freely  used  by  Washington  exhorters.  that 
may  appear  to  be  the  case  Certainly  a  we 
can  scatcer  a  few  hlUions  of  pump-pnmlr.,; 
seed  corn  and  from  that  harvest  a  great  or  p 
at  Increaaed  Income,  evefyhuig  will  te 
lovely. 

But,  as  Raymond  Moley  says,  Evervti-in.r 
is  ane  If  you  don't  look  tfK-  closely  Wh.it 
the  country  needs  Is  to  throw  away  its  t ose- 
tlnted  glasses,  get  otit  the  old  tni'K'.iis  a;al 
really  take  a  close  lock  at  the  fine  pn:.\ 
Tor  groas  national  product  and  national  in- 
come are  deceptive  figures  In  that  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  taxes  that  must  be  paid 
to  ■ustaln  the  eflort  of  puUlag  ourselves  up 
by  our  bootstraps.  Nor  la  any  allowance 
made  for  the  fact  that  a  Urge  pan  of  gro.ss 
nstlonal  product  la  made  up  ci  ncn-incume- 
producltxg  expenditures  such  as  those  I  )r 
war  and  so-called  foreign  Investmen'.s 
^3r  txample,  in  1939,  14  percent  of  gr..jss 
zuitloiiAl  product  was  for  war  expenditures. 
In  1944  this  figure  was  41.8  percent. 

Currently  the  expenditures  for  war  and 
forvlcn  isvestment  must  be  high  and  going 
blfher.  If  «e  continue  blindly  to  leave  it 
to  tlila  sdmlnl.tratton  tc  plant  our  pump- 
prtmlsg  sMd  eom  w«  need  not  be  surprised 
il  Xh»  barvMt  eonslsta  of  a  Isu^e  crop  or  w  u-- 
jvoducing  bayonets  ratb«r  than  inotnie- 
produclng  plowshares. 


r.rc^s  national  product  less  vailous  ad 
Justn-.ents  and  taxee  gives  the  data  for  dis- 
posable personal  Income.  This  Is  the  trua 
me.v«ure  of  cur  prosperity.  It  is  the  flgura 
that  most  of  us  are  Interested  :n  as  ws 
struirgle  to  keep  our  heads  above  the  rising 
tide  ".f  inflated  living  codta.  P  iyroH-t«X 
dPrii;,-tio:'.s  buy  no  groceries. 

T-vpp,-.f,  r,.,  jt  would  appear  that  the  be-.t 
test  of  <-';r  :i-iTii  r.al  economic  aealto.,  t<A'.(  w- 
Ing  a  2ij-yt='ar  e^T-r*  to  squander  jursei'.'cs 
Into  prosperry,  would  come  from  a  ;<, mpari- 
son  of  tbe  trend  lines  of  disposable  pergonal 
Income  and  net  puoUc  and  prlv  tte  debt 
The.--  -.re  .'=!i.-'*n  on  t^ie  chart  bel.  w  aTui  it 
at  -.<:"  ^e.■-■■mes  apparent  that  in 'on^e  !i  t.s 
not  gro'Aii  :i.'5  rapidly  as  debt.  Tie  rather 
rapid  c  ;..frgeuce  .A  these  trend  mes  ifer 
tba  last  20  years  shows  at  a  eh  n(  e  hrw 
••rtous  IS  t:.e  sltuati(.)n  In  which  we  ha.e 
become  Involved  ty  adoption  and  cng  ccr.- 
tlnuatlon  of  a  reckless  fiscal  p(  1  cy  nr.r'i- 
vtttcd  In  lar^e  part  by  political  ecpedlenry 
and  sold  to  the  trusting  public  by  ontir.u:  d 
and  deliberate  n  i-sreprcsentatlor  of  t'le 
:-■:'■'  nranlng  of  gr'jss  national  pr  Kluci  and 
I. .It     :.Al   Ir.come, 

7h!^,  .i'l.i.iin.-^tration's  apparent  'Dnvlctlcn 
Is  'hj!.  ;..'■.;  )!i.il  weKare  depends  ipoii  con- 
tinued spending  and  expansion  of  defct. 
While  this  may  have  been  true  in  ear'.icr 
years,  w'nen  our  rate  of  true  g:cwth  wa-s 
rrfiter  and  our  debt  was  s'mall  for  later 
vt.irs  the  data  shown  hire  does  not  bear 
out  this  assumption.  For  Instan'  e.  in  1946 
there  was  a  decline  uf  $8,500,000,000  in  debt 
but  an  uicreaie  of  $8.200, 000,00<)  In  income 
a.'ter  taxt,.  On  the  other  hand,  .n  1949  an 
Ircrfi-e  .  '  111,400,000.000  In  deb  produced 
an  actti:'.!  Llfcrrarr  m  Income  These  farts, 
together  with  the  convergltig  trei.d  lines  of 
the  chart,  m.iy  well  be  Interpreted  as  statis'i- 
cal  handwri'ing  on  the  vvai!  t<'  warn  u.s 
that  -Ae  have  reached  our  deb;  limit  or 
point  of  no  return  beyond  whlJh  further 
debt  Increase  will  do  great  harm. 

Certainly,  unless  we  are  willing  to  embr>r-t 
on  a  course  of  tui! -scale  runaway  inf.ation, 
:■  '■  i>er  increase  in  debt  must  be  prevent.?d 
Ui..y  thus  ci\n  we  preserve  the  v  ilue  of  cur 
n-  ot  V  '.iMjres,  the  hard-won  pensions  cf  cur 
w  r'.ers,  :):id  the  country's  working  capK.l 
tr.vr.i'cH  that  have  come  from  15(  years'  ue- 
velopment  uX  a  rich  and  vu-gln  land. 

Wi'h  *he  records  of  German,  french.  and 
other  foreign  inflations  before  lis,  people 
;;vi;ywhere  are  coming  tc  realize  that  such 
liiilation  in  the  United  States  wou. d  be  tragic 
Rcspi^nsibls  Members  of  Congress  should  tw 
,  's-.iTf  of  thi-s  rapidly  spreading  sentiment. 
\K-'  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
c  otidence  In  the  dollar  is  the  basic  measure 
tji  ...nfldence  In  cur  national  cr'Klit.  If  not 
l:i  "l^e  fountry  it.self.  In  the  ^corld  crisis 
c  i.lrontinij  u.s.  maintenance  of  o  jr  natlor.al 
citd.t  Ls  a  first  order  of  buslnes-i  If  we  are 
I  ,f:    t.i  rearm  t  urselves  and  our  IrlendJ. 

We  are  involved  today  m  a  dangerous  m- 
teri  vtional  situation  complicated  by  a  crisis 
o!  iung-continued  and  cumuletlve  fscal 
."....  Hk'enient  Further  adventure."!  U\  the 
economies  of  fairyland  will  serve  no  purp<?.-:e. 
It  IS  time  1'  r  the  American  peopU  to  call  on 
their  elected  representatives  In  Congress  to 
face  the  facts  of  our  situation  resolutely  and 
w  rk  out  a  bipartisan  program  jvhich  will 
pr<o,ide  realistic  solutions.  Such  a  progranii 
should  Include; 

1    No  further  Increase  tn  debt. 
2.  Pay-aa-we-go  taxation. 

3  Sharp  reduction  In  nonrearmament 
spending  at  home  and  abroad. 

4  A  free  hand  to  Federal  Reserve  Board 
In  debt  management. 

5  Modification  of  tbe  automatic  inflation 
escalator  provldad  by  prasent  faim  parity, 
cost-of-living  wa^e  relatlonsblps. 

6  For  the  time  being  and  In  tlie  Interwt 
cr  the  country — forget  politics. 


'il^  ■".  ■ 
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The  Crusade  for  Freedom 


Ceitral 


Prejcirt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNNicncrr 
IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  September  14,  1951 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  Tuesday.  Sep- 
itmber  11.  headed  "Tlie  war  of  words." 
This  editorial  pays  tribute,  so  justly 
earned,  to  the  Crusade  for  Freedom. 
This  is  a  most  important  and  vital  ele- 
ment in  the  so-called  war  of  words.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  distinguished 
board,  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  is  de- 
veloping programs  and  taking  the  kind 
of  initiative  which  would  be  difficult  for 
a  Government  agency. 

May  I  particularly  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  most  important 
part  played  in  the  development  of  the 
Cru.-ade  for  Freedom  by  Mr.  Frank  Alt- 
schul.  of  Greenwich.  Conn,  who  has 
•spark-pluseed  the  most  important  ac- 
tivity of  the  crusade.  Radio  Free  Europe? 
Mr.  Altschul  has  been  a  moving  and  a 
determining  spirit  in  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  crusade,  and.  I  thmk  it 
is  fair  to  say,  the  moving  spirit  of  its 
broadcasting  operations  beamed  to  the 
."satellite  countries  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  W.«  of  Words 
The  Crusade  for  Freedom  launches  here 
tojday  its  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
con.'.tructiou  of  two  more  radio  transmitters 
which  will  bring  Its  message  of  truth  to  the 
iioviet  satellite  iiatlons.  At  present,  the  Cru- 
sade IS  operating  the  most  powerful  radio 
station  on  the  Continent.  Radio  Free  Europe 
in  Munich,  which  now  beanis  broadcasts  lor 
more  than  11  hours  each  day  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia The  new  transmitters  will  be  equally 
as  powerful  and  will  broadcast  to  Hungary 
and  Poland.  It  Is  expected  that  sicular  radio 
facilities  will  be  established  in  Asia  to  bring 
the  voice  of  the  free  world  to  that  continent. 

What  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  Is  doing  Is 
vitallv  necessary.  At  present  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  bombarding  those  within  Its  orbit 
with  an  unceasing  humdrum  of  propaganda 
vilifying  the  United  States.  At  every  turn 
our  every  action  Is  slandered,  criticized,  and 
distorted.  The  Soviet  propaganda  eflort  has 
reached  a  new  Intensity  and  we  are  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  many  friends  unless  we 
can  bring  the  true  picture  back  Into  focus. 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  struggle.  But  more 
than  an  official  voice  of  our  Government  Is 
needed.  The  Crusade  for  Freedom  Ls  en- 
deavoring to  enlist  25.000.000  Americans  to 
support  Its  program — to  bring  the  message 
of  truth  from  a  broad  cross  section  of  a  peo- 
ple who  are  free  to  a  broad  cross  section  of 
p^ple  who  long  to  be  free.  It  Is  the  kind  ol 
program  with  which  every  thinking  Amer- 
ican will  agree:  it  is  the  kind  of  a  program 
which  every  thinking  American  will  want  to 
support  whole-heartedly.  The  Crusade's 
lo<al  campalg"_  headquarters  is  at  5  East 
Fortieth  Street.  New  York. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PEWWSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Moley,  not  only  an  eminent  na- 
tional columnist  now  writing  for  News- 
week magazine  and  many  newspapers, 
but  also  a  man  whose  views  on  economics 
and  the  general  affairs  of  our  Nation 
have  been  long  respected,  has  written  a 
commendable  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Arizona,  disclosing  the  pl.mned  ex- 
travagance of  the  present  administra- 
tion, especially  with  regard  to  reclama- 
tion projects. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
e.'^ted  in  reading  this  letter,  inasmuch 
as  every  State  of  the  Union  is  interested 
in  the  problem  of  increasiruj  taxation. 

Mr.  Moley  uses  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  a  potent  example  to  illustrate 
his  point 

His  letter  to  Governor  Pyle,  of  Arizona, 
follows: 

To   THE   GOVEHNOH    UF    ARIZONA 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

H  )n.  Howard  Ptu;, 

Phoenix.  Ariz. 
De.*r   Governor:    Your   friendly    letter,   to 
which  I  assigned  this  space  la5»  week,  raises 
a    number   of    Issues   which   deserve    a   con- 
sidered reply. 

My  criticism  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
was  not  based  on  CaUfornia  propaganda,  but 
on  the  Senate  debates.  In  which  your  Sena- 
tors McF.*rl.*nd  and  Hatden  took  a  leading 
part,  on  the  Arizona  case  as  prejented  to  the 
House  committee  In  March,  on  the  letters 
and  documents  of  the  Interior  Department 
on  the  subject,  and  on  other  pertinent  public 
documents.  I  have  not  approac  hed  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  th;  dispute  be- 
tween Arizona  and  California,  3Ut  from  the 
standpoint  cf  a  taxpayer  In  a  v  holly  remote 
State. 

It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  jirlzona  Is  en- 
titled to  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  tha  .  now  flows  to 
the  sea.  It  is  alstj  clear  that  the  needs  of 
Arizona  are  urgent  and  critical.  It  is  clear, 
too,  that  your  predecessors  in  office  and  your 
State  legislature  were  negligent  in  falling  to 
Impose  restrictions  on  the  ver.  table  looting 
of  the  water  table  by  wells  drilled  for  the 
raising  of  quick  and  highly  prDfitable  crocw 
by  people  who  rushed  there  in  war  years  for 
that  purpose.  You  are  comme::idably  trying 
now  to  lock  the  stable. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  question  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  "loadvid." 
It  was:  "How  much  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  occasioned  by  the  projert  would  be 
borne  by  the  Nation's  taxpayens,  assuming  a 
75-year  repayment  period  and  a  reasonable 
construction  period?"  His  aruiwer.  $2,075.- 
729,000,  is  a  matter  of  arlthmet  tc.  The  Im- 
memie  size  of  this  interest  cha;:ge  la  due  to 
the  incorporation  In  the  blU  of  a  principle  of 
accounting  that  has  never  hitherto  be«n 
approved  by  Congr^a  and  that  is  a  product 
of  tbe  Interior  Department's  desire  to  enlarge 
its  activities,  regardless  of  ezptuse  and  de- 
spite the  old  principle  that  ir  igatlon  and 


power  should  pay  for  themselves.  In  power 
project*  the  rate  at  which  power  is  sold  la 
fixed  high  enough  to  pay  interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  to  build  the  project.  That 
Interest  has  been  paid  into  the  Tre!*sury.  as 
It  should  be.  Under  the  principle  in  this 
bill,  this  Interest  money  or  Interest  compo- 
nent would  be  used  to  pay  the  ccstt  of 
irrigation,  thus  giving  a  subsidy  to  farmer- 
users  01  the  water.  Also,  the  period  of  repay- 
ment iR  fixed  in  the  bill  at  75  years,  thtis 
nearly  doubling  the  time  which  has  always 
been   the  rule  in  reclamation  projects. 

If  Arizona  is  so  in  need  of  water  and  if  the 
return  Is  so  favorable  as  the  figures  you 
have  presented  suggest,  it  should  abide  by 
the  traditional  rules  that  have  always  gov- 
erned reclamation. 

There  is  also  something  very  strange  in  the 
claim  of  sponsors  of  this  project  that  the 
whole  thing  must  be  authorized  by  Congress 
t>efore  the  Supreme  Court  can  deteimine  the 
dispute  with  California  about  how  much 
water  Arizona  is  entitled  to.  1  realize  that 
lawyers  argue  that  the  Cotirt  cannot  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  unless  actual  dam- 
age can  be  claimed  ty  California  Other 
lawyers  argue  that  it  can.  It  would  seem 
that  this  Is  *•  most  expensive  way  to  bring 
a  law  suit.  If  the  Court  should  refuse  the 
cheaper  war.  then  it  would  seem  that  Con- 
gress might  set  up  some  temporary  body  to 
adjudicat?  the  case. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  the  project  can  hardly 
be  Judged  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  esti- 
mate of  l7B8.000.aO0  for  building.  If  past 
experience  with  such  reclamation  projects 
is  any  guide,  the  cost  will  be  twc  or  three 
times  that.  Also,  It  is  admitted  that  the  pro- 
posed dam  will  fill  up  with  silt  in  30-odd 
years  unless  another  dam  or  dams  are  built 
up  the  river. 

It  would  seem  that  Congress  ought  to  take 
a  long  look  at  the  whole  Immediate  and 
remote  cost  of  this  and  all  related  projects 
and  then  measure  them  against  the  capacity 
of  American  taxpayers  to  meet  such  expenses 
In  a  period  when  Immense  sums  must  be 
raised  for  armament  and  foreign  aid  These, 
It  seems  to  me.  are  considerations  which 
must  be  measured  against  the  recognized 
needs  of  your  State. 


Wbom  Skall  We  Trait? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT     f  | 

or   ITEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  li,  1951 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  !s 
always  helpful  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  folks  back  home  and  with  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  want  to  share  the 
views  exptressed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Holtztnger. 
publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
by  inserting  the  following  article  that 
appeared  in  the  September  1  Issue  of 
said  paper: 

Whom  Shau  We  Ttusr? 

Many  prominent  men  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  otir  international  affairs  seem 
to  feci  that  war  with  Russia  is  inevitable. 
WhUe  we  do  not  concur  with  their  oplnlona 
on  all  matters,  we  might  weigh  T«ry  care- 
fully what  they  have  to  say.    If,  as  they  say. 
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war  U  ln«TlUbl«.  then  we  »houl<l  .»rerui3y 
reexamtne  our  policy  and  make  •ure  that  w« 
are  doing  our  Tery  b««t;  Qrst.  to  avoid  war. 
U  that  U  >till  posiuble;  secondly,  to  be  fully 
prepared  for  war  shoixld  It  come. 

We  also  must  be  very  careful  Into  wlu»e 
hands  we  place  the  Initruments  of  deatr\.:c- 
Ijon  which  can  hare  a  decisive  eflect  on  the 
outcome  of  any  war  and  upon  the  amount 
or  damage  that  may  be  inflicted  upon  us  if 
we  are  Involvwl  in  that  war.  We  do  not. 
b«Ueve  that  I*  is  best  to  put  Implements  cf 
war  into  the  hands  of  people  who  may  o3er 
but  feeble  resistance  or  no  resistance  at  ail 
to  an  BUgreaaor  and  risk  having  thcee  m- 
stnunenu  of  death  and  destrucUon  turne-i 
agalnat  us  by  an  enemy  that  prefers  to  cap- 
ture Ita  war  materials  rather  than  to  build 
them. 

It  baa  been  argued  time  and  time  again 
that  a  weakened  Eurgpean  economy  piaya 
Into  the  hards  of  Iniernational  communum. 
It  also  mlg  It  b*;  well  to  point  out  thai  a 
weak  Industrial  structure  in  cenual  Europe 
will  be  of  little  use  to  Russia  in  the  event  of 
all-out  warfare. 

Germany  was  a  powerful  foe  beca'jse  her 
Industries  were  powerful.  W  len  their  In- 
dustrial potential  was  destroyed  by  strategic 
bombing  the  German  field  armies  were  weait- 
ened.  and  eventually  they  collapsed  The 
only  poMlble  use  Ruaal*  can  make  of  Ger- 
many and  other  central  European  powers  is 
to  harnesa  their  Industrial  production  to  the 
Soviet  war  machine  and  make  them  produce 
the  heavy  machinery  of  destruction  that  Is 
so  eaaentlal  to  modern  warfare.  We  wonder 
at  times  U  thoae  who  are  responsible  for  the 
admlnlatration  of  Marshall-plan  aiu  to  Eu- 
rope never  think  of  this  danger. 

At  the  preeent  moment  Congress  is  debat- 
ing on  legislation  that  would  cut  off  from 
American  aid  thoee  powers  that  sell  or  trade 
to  Ruasta  those  things  that  Increase  the  po- 
tential military  strength  of  the  only  power 
thMt  can  threaten  our  peace.  It  seems  to  us 
that  all  aid  should  be  stopped  Immediately 
when  eTldence  of  such  trading  or  selling  la 
uncovered.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  Lf  the 
Republican  Farty,  which  la  the  official  watch- 
dog of  the  Uctlca  of  the  party  now  In  power 
had  able  leadership  these  things  would  be 
brought  out  Into  the  forefront  and  made  an 
issue  in  the  campaign  that  Is  now  shaping 
up  for  1952. 

The  party  of  the  opposition  has  a  definite 
duty  to  perform.  It  should  make  Itself  clear 
on  fundamental  Issues,  and  It  should  quite 
openly  oppose  those  unsound  principles 
which  aomaday  may  lead  to  heavy  loss  of 
life  and  place  In  Jeopardy  those  things  we 
all  hold  dear. 

Tazea  liav*  beea  raised  and  raised  again 
until  today  every  American  la  contributing 
mueb  more  to  the  Government  than  he  la 
able  to  HT«  or  to  use  for  bla  own  advance- 
ment. Too  many  of  those  tax  dollars  are  be- 
ing sent  abroad  to  help  people  many  of  whom 
Iwv*  a  staiKUrd  of  living  much  higher  than 
tlM  average  American  can  hope  to  achieve. 
BOW  and  then  thae  Is  quite  a  little 
on  about  the  powerful  lobbies  that 

_, in  Wsahington  to  infhMnce  ieglala- 

tlm  for  tbta  or  that  American  group.  8el- 
dOM  lukve  we  sfBer  it  mentioned  that  other 
puwfm  lobbies,  the  male  members  of  which 

SBt  the  best  rocnns  tn  the  best  hot«la 
Vbm  IMMle  members  of  which  are  drsMiil 
ta  lUk.  sAtln.  and  mink  coats,  also  are  prea- 
eat  ta  Waahlngton.  These  are  the  lobbies 
of  IbB  iT^««—  eseklng  Marshall  fund  hand- 
be  tataresting  to  know  Jtirt  bow 
apended  on  aid  to  other 
to  Bwa  and  wonen  of  the 
ta  ttMM  nations,  bow  many 
I  cf  tii  ndtSiXtf  and  former  nobUlty 
handsome  hand-cuts  from  tbeee 
in  the  lODK  run  collected 
tba  vorktag  people  of  thu  Nation. 


Hnw  many  cf  this  International  set  will  be 
In  the  front  lines  dcfendir.s;  r!'='mocr:cy 
against  the  onslau^htj*  nf  cnnunin.-m  when 
the  chips  are  down  and  bii'Ie  sm  ike  is  in 
the  air?  It  Is  cur  cuess  tli.t:  most  of  them 
will  take  special  planes  carrying  so-called 
VIP's  to  the  nputral  OTiiers  r^r  the  world 
where  they  can  live  ,i  life  3f  e.i-e  and  safety 
while  the" sons  of  the  ^ppu^■.l!•:  fight  It  out 
with  the  hordes  nf  Comn^.u-.-sL'., 

We  believe  that  !:  r.vs-  if  the  money  now 
b€ins?  e.tpended  on  ^id  to  foreign  nations 
were  clevotwi  to  getting  -i,:r  *::  house  In 
crder.  to  buiicling  up  nie  x^-rld's  „::>■  i'p«t  air 
fotce  and  'he  world"=  jrea'est  p;;-  :  ■"  m'c 
weap<'in.<(,  war  would  ::nt  h<-  ir-- ■  * 'i>i*-.  If 
war  came  It  could  be  one  :.i  --."r.  ■•  duration. 
There  would  be  no  st^xricpile  oi  American- 
n-'.ade  ?ooct'?  to  be  '.;se''l  bv  'he  enemy,  there 
would  be  death  and  cles-ri:  ■•:  .u  for  him  If 
he  chose  to  chalV-n-^-  ■■.le  r...ghty  nation 
that  was  wise  tn  '::h  ■  t  v  Its  trust  In  God 
and  it.5  amr.iunri  r  i:.  1  v  tr  materials  Into 
An^iencan   hands     r. Iv 

Robbing  .■'Lnierlcan?  <  f  the  Just  frulU  of 
tr.eir  l.ib'^r  •('  bn;;-!  •-:•:  •:-'•»■  rirlvlleged  clasaes 
In  foreign  at;  ,;.s  ■a;:-  :.  t  strengthen  this 
Nitioii  It  ca:.  .,1.1;.  v-  .-:e:  it.  Ta.tins;  our 
great  industrial  m.-i-'lilr."  t  i  such  an  extent 
that  its  own  pr'  eress  must  be  halted  Is  play- 
ing into  the  hands  <  f  ti;e  enemy. 

There  are  three  things  Lhat  a  really  great 
American  Congrc.-s  tan  do  to  build  up  na- 
tional unity  and  national  strength.  First, 
they  c'in  piit  a  .::nit  tn  the  taxing  powers 
of  the  Nation  so  that  lis  ijrett  IndusUlal  and 
individual  Initiatue  is  not  crippled:  second, 
they  can  make  sure  that  ail  money  espended 
by  the  Federal  G-  vernment  Is  spent  for  the 
es.sentul  things  which  will  contribute  to  na- 
tional preparedne-.s  and  third,  they  can  In- 
sist that  the  nicney  ?per.:  abroad  is  drasti- 
cally reduced  in  a.mi  iint  and  that  it  l.s  en- 
trusted only  to  such  pr:d;rr.s  and  to  such 
uses  as  will  aid  America  ■.nd  ul  '  place  stra- 
tegic materials  wi'hin  rt.  .u;n  .■;  ^ur  potential 
enemy. 


Flood  Coatrol  in  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or    K.^NS.A.3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.?ENrAn\  ES 

Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  wish  to 
again  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  disastrous  floods  which  recuritd  m 
Kansas  this  year.  The  total  actual  prop- 
erty and  farm  damage  to  our  State  runs 
veil  over  $700,000,000.  Every  river  and 
every  watershed  in  Kaasas.  with  the  e.x- 
ceptioil  of  those  controlled  by  a  flood- 
control  dam,  contributed  greatly  to  this 
damage. 

Kansas  covers  an  £rei.  200  miles  by 
400  miles  and  Is  comprised  of  105  coun- 
ties, 97  of  which  counties  were  seriously 
affected  by  this  excessive  and  uncon- 
trolled rainfall. 

I  am  Including  an  article  published  In 
the  Chanute  (Kans.)  Trlbun",  which 
glvw  a  detailed  report  of  one  of  the 
riven  tn  Kansas,  and  the  amount  of 
danusec.  county  by  county,  on  the 
Neoaho-Cottonwood  Rivers  which  flow 
through  my  district  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  article,  these  rivers  have 
again  overflowed  and  added  moio  dam- 
age to  cur  people. 


TTi'^  article  follows: 
I.  ..^    'S   Neosho   I.s   »42, 500.000;    UROfNT  OK 
ij...M.,     \'M..Li.r   A.sKs   Congress   »or   Flood 

CONTROt    HTEPS    at  THLS    .SESSION 

Rp':.ien:,.s  oi  the  Ne  )sh';-C'-tt.  n\-"^"d  Val- 
ley in  Kaii.?aij  today  figured  their  tangle le 
loaaes  tn  the  Julv  fl<T<l  h'  |42.ViO(^0 

They  in.niecliately  Joined  m  an  i.r^f :.'  ;  lea 
to  Ckjngress  for  flood  pr^tecticn  so  laey  can 
rebuild. 

At  Btxrllnfton.  John  Redmcnd,  -5r^>si  •-','.: 
of  the  Neoaho-Cott'. n*u'<J  Fkw^d  Coi.tiui 
Asaoclatlon.  prepared  a  ccmnle'e  report  to 
Con^eas  on  the  eraeraen-y  need  for  reser- 
voirs which  were  auThor;.'ed   List  year 

He  emphasized  that  recovery  m  the  v  .lley 
depends  upon  acticn  iu  his  sessic  n  .:  Con- 
gress to  start  work  on  the  entire  flood-c  an- 
trol  program,  consisting  nt  four  dams  up- 
stream on  the  Neosr.o  .uid  Cottonwxjd. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  C  mnnittee  ap- 
proved last  week  a  quarter  milU'  n  request 
for  planning  Strawn  D'J-n.  l.rated  north  of 
Burlington  and  below  t.^.e  itinction  cf  the 
Neoeho  and  Cottonwood  Rivfri  Redmond 
said  that  residents  thrcughcut  the  vnlley 
are  appealine  for  additional  appropriativ.ns 
f  'r  preliminary  construct. en  at  Strawn  and 
l(jr  planning  of  d^m.s  at  Man  jn.  Cedar  Point. 
and  Council  Gru-  e 

The  people  in  liie-e  tl  cded  vnlleys  need 
this  sUrt  on  rl-  ^  d  on'r;.,!  so  that  they  can 
rebuild  and  repair  their  proper' y  :n  safety, 
he  said. 

The  estimated  co.«!t  of  the  four  dan-.s  :s 
$36,220,000.  which  Hedmond  pi  luted  out  .s 
considers l'!.-  lef.s  than  the  Kansas  dar::.:^e 
estimate  -f  *42  5-'9  573  m  the  July  f. -^^  d 
alone.      This    *  as    1    of    40    fl-xjds    re^-i  rded 

In  the  N' h  ^  iUsln  in  -he  p.i.^t  20  ye.ir.^ 

In  Ck.  !".'  ma  the  Ne-^^ho  flood  cat!-ed 
additional  miiii'.;ns  In  dan-.a^je  last  m.':nth. 
District  Judee  WUlnim  Th-mfis.  o:  M.;imi. 
Okla..  who  1?  preraring  the  damage  esti- 
mates, Is  awiiy  in  busmes.*  H..wever,  C  M. 
Bartlett.  publisher  of  the  Miami  ^■e■.^i-Re«.- 
ord,  said  he  had  heard  estim.ites  :i3  hieh  ^..s 
120.000.000  on  losses  suffered  in  OAlar.on:a 
atx)\'e  the  Pensacola  Res^ervotr 

The  estimate  of  losses  in  Kansas  was  com- 
puted from  fiaures  cbtalned  from  each  of 
the  11  counties  m  the  Neosho-Cottonwv/Od 
Basin  Half  of  the  losses  were  accounted  lor 
by  farm  buildings,  crops  and  equipment. 

The  figures  were  compiled  by  Representa- 
tives Howird  Im.mel.  of  Ida.  Ernest  Mabrary. 
of  Council  Grove,  and  Ernest  Johnson  of 
Chanute  a  ccmmlttee  representing  the 
flood-control  association 

Their  figures  shewed  type  of  property: 

Ctty  dwellings 87  774,  746 

Industrial,  commercial 4,  6C'5,  525 

Ptibltc  property 2.  551  650 

F-Arnis.  crops,  equipment 21.  135  452 

R.iilr  ads,  roads,  levees 6.  462.  200 


Tjtal 42.529  573 

The  committee  members  said  the  figures 
represent  only  visible  losses.  Much  damage 
could  not  be  calculated,  they  said,  such  a^ 
WHSte  of  soil.  Interruptions  in  essential  serv- 
ices, and  losses  which  will  become  apparent 
m  the  future 

The  losses  by  counties  In  the  Neosho- 
Cottonwtxxl  Valley  were  computed  as  lol- 
'-'^ws  : 

Allen 15.  410.  423 

Chii.se - 5,  214,  \50 

Cherokee 928.  500 

Coffey e.  160.  000 

Crawford _  35  750 

Labette. 3.  575.  CKX) 

Lyon    ^ 6.730.750 

Marlcn 5,  518.  850 

Morris 6,  120,  000 

Neosho 4.  634.  SCO 

W  ,.  dson 1.  211.  650 
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Total 42.  529.  573 


The  Late  Honorable  Frank  Fellows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  rrrw  tohk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENIATH'ES 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr  KEARNEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  when  informed  of  the  death 
of  my  dear  friend.  Prank  Fellows. 

He  was  a  great  American — old  fash- 
ioned in  his  sturdy  type  of  Amencan- 
i.«m — a  *ine  legislator,  and  one  who  put 
the  intere.sts  of  his  country  first  Of 
-reat  courage,  he  never  swerved  from 
the  path  of  duty  to  his  constituents  and 
country.  To  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 


Anotlier  Expose  on  Tidelands  Grab 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or   LOCiSI.^N.4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV-ES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Kieck.  ot  the  New  Orleans  Times-Pica- 
yune and  New  Orleans  States,  has  come 
up  with  another  expose  of  the  shenaru- 
2ans  behind  the  tidelands  grab  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  stoiT  grows  more  unbelievably 
•:antastic  with  each  new  expose  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Kleck. 

It  could  well  be  the  ?tory  of  Gnmm's 
Fairy  Tales  or  the  Arabian  Nights  with 
Its  All  Baba  and  tiie  Forty  Thieves.  Or 
It  could  well  be  the  saga  of  another  Get 
Rich  Quick  Wallingfcrd  or  a  present- 
day  Ponzi.  Nothing  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  realm  of  those  behind  this  scheme  to 
take  away  from  the  sovereign  States  that 
which  r.chtfuiiy  belongs  to  them. 

But  why  labor  you  with  my  observa- 
tions and  comments  when  Mr  Kleck  is 
doing  such  a  splendid  lob  and  the  New- 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  New 
Orleans  States  are  doing  such  a  magnifi- 
cent icb  m  their  own  right. 

Read  this  fantastic  story  for  yourself. 
Here  it  isi 
C   KP  Serious  in  Scbip  Gr-*b  Tut  foe  Gtrr  On. 
Millions — Plan   Hexd  Active  As  Inteuos 
Ofucuis  F-UL  To  Hait  It 

I  By  David  Kle<'k> 
E    L    Ccrd  Isnt  focUng  when  he  says   he 
wants  milUuns  cf  dollars  worth  of  oil-l>e:u- 
ing  tidelands  off  the  Louisiana  coast. 

Cord's  plan  to  grab  Louisiana  offshore  oil 
wells  ;n  exchange  to:  Federal  land  scnp  ts  a 
serious  plan  It  Is  highly  active  today  be- 
ca:se  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Ir.lenur  is  reluctant  to  take  anj  action  tj 
h.\:t  It 

While  she  Department  acted  with  speed  to 
dfr.y  claims  filed  by  a  variety  of  get-rich- 
quick  operators  under  the  Federal  minerai 
lea.-itig  act.  It  U  not  acung  quickly  m  the 
scrtp-exchan?e  case  of  Cord,  one-time  lu- 
minary m  the  motor  car.  shipbuilding,  and 
avla  aon  tndtistrtes. 

Cord,  who  holds  a  Tanety  of  Federal  laud 
scnp  entitled  the  owner  to  certain  Federal 


lands  In  the  public  domain,  contends  that 
this  scrip  applies  to  the  Gulf  bottom  and  ha^ 
filed  a  claim  on  92  acres  containing  oil  or 
gas  wells. 

The  claim  was  filed  over  8  mouths  ago. 
This  was  atxDut  the  time  a  man  who  identi- 
fied himaelf  as  a  Cord  associate  was  trying 
to  sell  the  scrip  "tUles"  to  Louisiana  through 
Gov  Earl  K.  Long  and  attorney  general  BtJli- 
var  E   Kemp.  Jr 

The  price  asked  of  Louisiana  was  5  percent 
cf  all  Gulf  production,  or  about  $68,000 
monthly  at  present  rates,  and  a  truly  in- 
credible figure  in  the  foreseeable  future,  de- 
fjending  on  exploration. 

COBD    CITES    AUTHOErtT 

When  the  Times -Picayune  questioned  b  w 
strongly  Cord  felt  about  the  validity  o:  his 
c'.aim  based  or.  land  scnp  he  wired  from 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif 

"As  to  validity  ot  scrip  suggest  you  eI.^r^.- 
ine  the  acts  of  Congre.<.i  signed  by  the  sev- 
eral P'csidents  r.'  the  United  Sr.att.-s  und"r 
which  scrip  has  teen  is-sued. 

•■They  grant  the  highest  and  best  tit'.es  in 
the  ',:ind. 

•"Precedents  are  toe  numerous  for  reci'ul, 
but  include  Mi.'.ml  Beach.  Sioux  Crv.  l-- ■?::%. 
Phoenix,  Ariz  .  and  Seal  Beach.  Ca'.if  T'.e 
rr."j.<=t  recent  congresi^lcnal  art  pertaiiiir.s  ic 
scrip  was  that  of  August  3.  1949  auth.'-^rizrig 
issu.tnce  of  duplicate  certificates  of  Gerard 
scrip.' 

WON  T  DISCLOSE  TALKS 

TTie  Tones- Picayune  asked  Cord  li  he  had 
recer.ed  any  expression  on  the  scnp  validity 
frcm  .iny  Federal  ofScla)     He  answeied 

•'A:  this  time  we  do  not  feci  privileged  to 
disclose  con ver.sat ions  tietween  oursel'.es  and 
governmental  officials."* 

If.  by  some  means.  Cord  gams  tuie  tc  the 
a-i-ea-  he  claims,  the  Nati>:  n  could  be  .stag- 
:;ered  by  tLe  news  of  1  man  grabbing  off 
oil  welis  producing  IS.tOO  barrels  daily  with 
th"  vast  p'jtentiai'  of  the  Gu::  lying  ccm- 
pletely  in  his  hands 

rcid's  associates  first  bp?:in  approaching 
.'Attorney  Cc.ieral  Kemp  2  year?  ago.  ni,sinly 
:hr!--i:gh  telephone  calls.  In  an  effort  ■'to 
w.rk  something  out  with  «cnp."  but  it  "a-as 
not  until  last  February  tr-.it  Roy  Maggart. 
Los  Ans^let  jCLrneved  to  Baton  Pouse  to 
lav  the  cards  of  the  •'big  deal"  on  the  table. 
The  de-^ails  of  tlus  meeting  are  vouched  for 
'CT   Kemp. 

WOULIN'T     EIWCTEE     ACCOLXTI.VC 

Because  tnc  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  ..rde'cd  Louisiana  to  give  an  acoiuntmg 
c:  cffshcre  revenue  frcm  J^one  3.  1950.  Mag- 
yar' old  Kemp  he  had  a  "plnn"  to  enable  the 
State  tc  avoid  th-is  heavy  payment. 

Mas.gart  told  the  legal  official  tha:  the 
.'^crip  certificates  collected  by  Cord  •'a;  a  cost 
cf  over  SI. 000 .000"  would  be  gnen  to  the 
State  This  "title'"  cculd  net  be  bn:5ken.  Mag- 
gart  c\!ntended,  and  Louisiana  thereby  be- 
ing the  cvner  cf  the  Gulf  prrxluction,  would 
not  have  to  account  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   despite  the  Court  decision 

The  payoff  to  Cord  and  associates  Msg- 
gart  said,  would  come  from  •"jacking  up  the 
bi^'  Gil  companies  who  would  give  m  without 
quibbling  since  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
the  thtnfc  settled. '■  The  plan  would  not  cost 
the  State  a  cent.  Maggart  said,  as  Louisiana 
could  simply  make  the  oil  companies  in- 
crease their  royalty  payments  on  Gull  oil. 

COBS   WOXTLD   GIT    "CVT" 

Th:  Increase  in  royalty  payments  would 
cover  the  State  s  usual  royalty,  a  cut  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  a  cut  to  Cord  and 
associates,  acccwding  to  the  sUpulatlons  ci 
Maggart '8  plan.  The  Idea,  In  effect,  would 
raise  royalty  rates  from  12  Va  percent  to  35  Vi 
percent. 

Uaggart  proposed: 

1  The  State  to  continue  to  receive  124 
percent  of  production. 


2  The  Pederai  Government  to  receive  12 1, 
percent,  but  becat»e  the  lease  vould  be  in 
Louisiana  waters.  Jiaggart  figured  that  the 
Government  would  return  37  percent  of  its 
cut  (IS  is  customary  when  oil  Is  prcxluced 
on  Federal  land  within  a  otatei.  leaving 
an  actual  payment  to  the  Government  of 
only  8  percent 

3  Cord  and  as-^oclates  would  get  5  per- 
cent. 

4.  The  total  »-ouid  be  only  25 -^  percent 
which  he  said,  the  oil  companies  would  be 
glad  to  settle  for. 

The  plan,  according  to  Maggart  was  pur- 
p4Dseiy  de.'lgned  to  make  everyone  happv,  but 
Kemp  was  nut  overj-iyed  and  told  him  it 
was  s.om«*thing  he  could  not  atsd  would  not 
handle  He  then  Ux:X  Maggart  to  tee  Gov- 
ernor L^mg  At  that  time  Kemp  asked  Har- 
old Teasdel  president  of  the  California  Co.. 
w.ho  WT\s  in  Baton  Rouge  on  other  business, 
to  join  Long.  him.  and  Maggart  fov  lunch 
and  iUten  to  the  pro.p."j6mi>n 

f Subsequently,  the  California  Co  filed  a 
brief  protesting  Cord's  claim*  wuh  the  In- 
terior Department  The  brief  cites  four 
rrounds  which  they  consider  «'ou!d  invali- 
date his  Claims  i 

LONG  SATS  PLAN   rAWT*.STIC 

L~ng  listened  to  Maggart's  propr-isition  and 

later  told  K;-mp  it  was  toci  fantastic  to 
worry  about  until  a  Federal  ruling  bad  been 
made  Magsart  has  not  returnetl  to  Baton 
Rouge, 

Five  years  ago  a  trace  of  Maggart  a;)peared 
m  an  official  brief  prepar».*d  in  the  Caii- 
f.-irnia  case  by  Robert  W  Kenny,  attorney 
general  of  Cailfcrnla.  and  William  W  Clary. 
a.*sistant  attorney  general  which  says; 
"For  a  long  time  one  Roy  Maggart  has  been 
active  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  applicants 
for  Federal  i.ii  leases  On  numer'ju?  rjcta- 
sicns  Maegart  has  tried  to  persuade  large 
California  oi!  companies  to  s«-tt';  the  tide- 
lands  cv)ntroversy  by  buying  out  the  inter- 
ests represented-by  bim  " 

Lait  December  Kemp  was  contat't*^  in 
Washington  by  .A,  P,  Scott.  Reno  Nev  ,  who 
said  he  was  a  Ccrd  associate  and  wanted 
:o  'alk  over  a  scnp  propostion  Scott  said. 
in  eJTect.  that  "we  own  the  land,  the  courts 
say  so.  the  Government  will  say  so.  and 
we'll  raise  hell  if  they  don't  recognize  us  in 
a   hurry." 

Scott  then  arranged  a  meeting  for  Kemp 
with  Oscar  Chapman.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  matter  was  discussed.  The 
>aal  signt&cai-.ce  of  th'  .s<Tip  -*'as  pla«.'d 
m  the  hands  of  Mast-n  O  White,  solicitor 
for  the  Interior  Department 

ACTION    HELD   Cr 

This  week,  8  months  after  Cord  s  applica- 
tion was  filed,  the  Washington  b"areau  of 
the  Tlmes-Picayune  asked  White  why  he 
had  not  rendered  an  opinion  on  the  validity 
Cf  the  scrip 

The  reason  no  action  had  been  taken,  he 
said,  was  because  "we  are  waiting  until  the 
Supreme  Court  tells  us  whether  they  are 
State  lands  or  Federal  lands  " 

(White  was  apparently  referring  to  the 
matter  of  ihe  line  of  demarcation  The 
matter  of  the  California  boundary  Is  befc»re 
the  Supreme  Court  now  . 

White  maint-med  that  no  reason  exists 
for  the  Interior  EVepartment  to  stick  its 
neck  out  unf.i  Congress  finally  acts  on  the 
quitclaim  ♦jiU  wtUch  Washington  observers 
predict  will  not  receive  final  action  thU 
session. 

CMCE    mAOKD    AUTO    PL-AITI 

The  House-passed  quitclaim  bill  gives  the 
States  title  to  the  3-mile  limit  and  the 
United  States  title  to  the  Contlnentai  .Shelf 
edge.  The  ma}oniy  of  Cord"i  claims  lie  be- 
yond the  3-mile  limit 

In  addition  tc  Cord's  claim  on  Luuiatans. 
two  scrip  appUcatiuca  have  been  filed  »gaiii*t 
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Tex«  offmhCTp  arraa   f  r  40   lctt*  f«-h.   »»:id 

e!gr:»  appUcaUrn*  ir.  Ca:::crTua    r   vir  M  tn*** 

fjr  40  merr*  and  tt^  otners  I'-t  »m)    '<9.  734. 
and  i4£  >cr«s 

Cord,  a  one-time  a'iti  sa.e»:Tni.n  w^-o  r- •«« 
to  the  st»-.u;»  or  a  rr.'^.  tun  111:  raiTf  arid  mar,- 
v.ra*:*.ured  tfte  C-TrJ  arid  '.tneT  ai.;v.:m'-;bues. 
.-•e  rt«!  '.  r-.^^r...:  ■  ^.-c  :p«  Kldr.apir.? 
:.£ir««r».  In  Aua^'os*  U^iT  t*-  <:,u;i  :«  chii.r- 
xj.ar.  of  the  Ord  C-  rp  -x  r::.-h  n.i.l  tps.-  -^rces 
f  f   865.0CO,(XX) 

C' rd  qui'i  rJie  ;>j^'.  sr.rly  a::er  a  Fed- 
crj;  j-.jdt-"-  en;-,ii:rc  T'.ir.-.  '..'.d  Mi  rr'.»  Ma.'kin, 
tr.en  preajdent  ol  C-e<;icer  Cib  MiiCuJACt  jt- 
iri^   Co  .    tT'-^ra    rr..ir.i^u.din.:; 


--CC*   ;n 


sr.,: 


et- 


lOd  cth«?r  C<  rd  .»A;ia'-^»  i-nt 
building)  on  tae  Na':  iii  i  ec;,;r.:;e« 
changes.  Th*'  c<:urt  w^.^u^d  "-'.e  >  rdtr  •-'  '-i'.=r 
bebest  cf  the  S<cur.:.M  -.r.J  Fxcr..«n«e  Com- 
miMlcn.  Cord  a.i.d  Mirk...  *r..>  c..:is*r.'.- 
lag.  d^nl«<l  vioi-»-ir-»'  '.J::e  m.vrkrt  7e.ful.»i.-  as^ 

C'-xd.  tfien  43.  v  id  ■--':'..  65a  ft. 0  iii.ires  -f 
stock  la  Cord  C'^rp  for  %4  i  -har^  HI?  h-jl- 
inij«  had  amourited  'o  JO  perren*  of  the  ut- 
staiKling  stock 

The  bU!  of  comr'lair.t  rcr.tended  that 
nutnlpuiating  fcrcea  .jri  artiSnil  rise  Ir. 
stock  of  ib«  cab  ccmpany  from  IT  a  share  to 
%bO  a  ihAre.  Cord  no*  lives  aa  Wiisb.re 
BculcTard.  in  BeveriT  Hills,  Cauif  .  and  ma.n- 
taina  rmnches  m  Caiilorn-a  BUid  Nevada 

Th«  scJseme  Cord  app.:ed  to  the  Ouif  oU 
weila  baa  air>?ady  been  vji^d  '.r  the  basis  of 
application*  ui  Cain  jrri..a.  put  off  Louisiana 
hla  procedure  of  ciaiminj;  u  mcemoua  to  :ne 
point  of  being  lasclnanng. 

Acting  for  himself  and  aa  iruatee  for  the 
Santa  P«  Pacific  ftaiircad  Co  .  be  produced 
acrip  which  had  been  issued  under  V.e  dif- 
ferent acta  of  C<>ngreaB  Porterfieid  Warrants 
Act.  186 1;  Boidicn  Additional  Scrip  Act. 
1872;  Valentine  Scrip  Act.  18T2.  Forest  Ueu 
Scrip  Act.  18»7.  and  laaac  Crow  Scrip  Act. 
1907. 

The  Soldiers*  Act  ^ave  scrip  In  Ueu  of  a 
Laah  bonus  to  Federal  aoidiera  of  the  Wax 
Between  the  States.  The  Forest  Ueu  Act 
allom  land*  in  a  public  forest  to  be  ex- 
cbasffld  tor  public  lands  elaewh«^.  The 
odMr  scrip  acta  were  passed  to  satisfy  rarloua 
claims  acmlnst  the  Oovemment. 

soucsT  tri"  scarp 

The  Sasta  Fe  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  waa  the 

owner  of  forest  lieu  scrip  amounting  to  28C 

Cord   collected   an   additional    1.9SW 

by  buying   up   scrip   under   the   other 

acta. 

But,  M  United  States  Eepresentatlve  Edwik 
E.  Wuxa  pointed  jut  In  a  recent  letter  of 
protest  to  Interior  Serretarjr  Chapman,  the 
Ueu.  Soldlen'  Additional.  Valentine 
Crow  Acts  contain  '  he  words  "not  mln- 
•nl.- 

Tb«  Porterfieid  warranu  mj  nothing 
about  miikerala. 

Ccrd  apparwntl;  figured  that  the  P<>rter- 
flald  warrants  would  provide  him  moat  lub- 
T^^Trt-t^i  claim  to  the  Gulf  wells,  but  he  only 
had  collected  120  iter**  of  this  type.  He 
■(tffwd  the  problem  by  splitting  this  acreage 
Into  9S  eialma  of  l  round  acre  each . 

round   acres  he  p'otud  on   top  of 
all  well  >r:  thi>  Cull  and  included  gas 
■ttut-ln  gas  welU. 

■lajortcy  of  Gulf  wells  are  dnlied  at 
troaa  single  pUtfornaa  One  platform 
■Mf  IW**  u  many  as  11  wella  alantlng  off 
■k  dtfKSDt  aoc^c*  To  achieve  the  dUQctilt 
f«^  of  plactnff  these  round  acres  directly 
OVW  tiM  bottoms  of  these  (ianted  wells.  Cord 
^ad  Jo  iMva  accurate  engineering  tnfortna- 
tlam.  ThiB  Information  can  be  obtained 
!•  m  >Mll«>7  ot  places.  Including  tha  company 
tJtmU,  tte  LovMana  Oepartmeuc  of  Conaer- 
vaMHU  Mltf  tl**  Interior  Department,  astctmi- 
n^  fljMt  afvocy  had  collected   lucb  tnfor- 


Ccrd  f(  und  'he  ft  fcleni  of  .coating  hli 
!-;atmi«  ■,:.r.  top  .f  'he  n..-*.:.ra  .-.  lea.  located 
r:;.ii:'.:v  !t-  <v!rv  ,.?•;  •  /^  ::..■  ;>  »o  dUBcult 
•..at  he  sc.rr.etirr.es  \ ■■■.:'  a*ry  and  claimed 
ir.  area  .-Di.vf  ni)r.pr  •<:  j-;ag  aaods. 

T     m  .*e    -.!*  c..i;in   c  ;mpaet«.  Oord  then 

i:!ded  up  th<>  reoMbUMlw  of  tte  acreage  under 

-!i<!  ot.'^er  scrip  acta  and  applied  It  around 

t^.•:se  F   r'  r:  s'ld  round  acres  to  make  sqtiaraa 

I   21   iicr's  each      His   total  claim  amounts 

C'-'d  s  rpii  ...:.i;  a  iv.  ireru.  If  the  Other 
s.  .--.p   -AT.  bf  ^r.    I  -•♦*  r.onappiicable.  the 

p  r-f»rr;      :    '  ■►s   around  each  waU 

■x:..  '•■■  '-int     OU  eompm- 

V  '-■  '    ■    ?    curlovia    Cord 

c.j.;.':.i  _;:  tre.r  :t  .li;  i;'-  -islder  that  his 
claim  represents  an  engineering  work  of 
some  Inirenulty. 

This  claim,  serial  No  023804.  is  now  on 
f.>  v.'h  'h^  Bur<>aii  of  Land  MaiMifailMOt, 
;.-.-er-..  r  Der:? .-'me:.* 

C'rd  fir':-  ^irr.-'  '  "entlon  in  *.he  tlde- 
:;."..'•         ■.-  .1,^-:.  .;c,  and  other  specu- 

.  jt -:r«  iT^  -i--  .  -^fi  on  the  floor  of  the 
H  -;~e  R.'- :-•.■,  )■  .■■'»s  hv  RepresentatlTe 
w:iu.s    vho  'r.dci  Ifarr.p-l  af  their  use  of  the 

rr.  :y~:  Ms    LISTTD 

Of  ir^e  i,;J32  acre>  claimed  by  Cord,  the 
Cal.:.rr,:%  C'.j  ::.-is  .ea.-es  uQ  756  acres  and 
t >-.-■•  ma;,  r-.ty     f  '.r.^     :.  'veils  In  the  Gulf. 

T^^  '/.'.  c.-npany  5  :.r,ti?st  delivered  to  the 
I:;ter'.>r  Se^rftiry  •.•••^  -hete  grounds  why 
the  claim  ?h-^';ld  be  fl'T-ied: 

1  The  cffsh-  r*  ar**". -•  htp  not  public  lands 
within  t  e  mf-a.'/.r.-  '  ■!■>"  ict  which  pro- 
-.Ides  fCT  -he  '.ir.d   '-rt.i  '^^^rtirtcates 

2.  T^.e  ccf.'.r-,  .rea-  fet  i^w  low-water  mark 
hns  b**':.  re'=pr'  ed  k.'!  -f  mrie  and  therefore 
Is  not  'pei  'c  "t: "rv  »:':'':  "election  under 
the.se  act.« 

3  The  lands  de-cr'.oed  by  C  fJ  \re  not 
available  because  they  are  known  to  be  min- 
eral land"! 

HCMi  :n  zv:.r  sm  ofTtKr 

4.  The    'Xiean    d.-'-n    'c*.-.w    the    low-water 


mark  in  nc*   si 


seitx-tlon  under  the 


land  scrip  acti  becaaae  i*  has  riOt  been  siir- 

veyed  and  u  n^  t  =u::;ect  u.  burvey  by  public 
land  surveys  of  the  United  3raie.s. 

But  Willis  pruvice-s  another  reason  why 
he  thinks  the  appiicatlt^n  .h'v.'d  be  denied. 
In   the  letter  to  Chaprr.,!:.     !>•   -aid. 

■  Quite  aside  from  .d*  .k:.a  junaprudencc. 
everyone  w  uld  concede,  I  think,  that  Con- 
press  never  intended  *'  say  in  <»rTec-  to  the 
original  holders  of  the  '^r-ifl'-a-^*^  Y  lu  ha^e 
been  gor>d  soldiers  Unfor'vir.i'p: .  vt  have 
no  funds  with  whK'h  v>  pa;.  ;■■  o  a  rash 
bonus,  bur  we  want  y^u  tn  he  j-i' <i  ■:•.•►':■-. 
and  settle  with  ycur  families  on  t  Ti- 
the public  domain  Her?  there.'  :>»  .^  i 
scrip  that  entillea  ynu  t'  -selert  and  .ive  cu 
a  farm  at  the  bottom   )f  the  Gulf  if  Mexico.'  ■* 

But  the  Interior  De;  artn.ent  h.*..,  taken 
no  action. 

WUlls  adds.  In  the  sa.Tie  letter 

"I  ana  concerned,  how^vpr  ab<  lit  'i;»'  ',»ct. 
that  whereas  your  Depart.Tient  tiir:;,:i  d  s-i 
mineral  leasing  ict  ippiiCH tlor..i  ■t^rlii:.  ,* 
matter  of  days,  no  artlin  h.is  been  •.(«•:•.  :i 
the  Cord  application,  tiled  n  Fe?TUu.",  t. 
1951,  I  would  like  to  kuc*  the  rcaiso:.';  :■  r 
thU  delay,  and  I  hope  you  will  a^ree  wrt-,  ■!>« 
that  the  Cord  applloat^jn  shou;d  be  uiiii.e- 
diately  denied  " 

R  D  Searla.  Actii.g  Secretary  '^f  'he  T"- 
terlor,  answered  WUiia'  letttr,  .'iaV.;,(?  'r..i' 
the  scrip  applications  had  been  .'ecer-  u. .-  'r- 
personal  attention  ot  Ch.ipniAn,  •*  l^  ■  ■%■  m 
then  en  the  west  coast. 

That  was  3  week*  ago.  Chapman  hM  ^i>;d 
the  Cord  application  was  "fantastk  '  bt:t  no 
matter  how  fantastic  or  what  islnd  cf  bill 
passes  the  Congress  a  declstrti  w;i:  have  to 
be  made. 

That  hasn't  been  done  yet. 


Time  Wobbles  On 

FXl'rSiSlGS  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

HI  l.-iE   Hu'  fcr.  i.r    HEFRE.^JEN I ATIVES 
F'ld'i'j    S-^'^tt-inb'-'r  14.  lySl 

Mr  v'.AN  Z.A.N'.):,  M.'-  Speaker,  the 
folio*  in,4  t.lit.,;riai  app*>arin^'  in  the 
Septrmber  9  1951,  i.s.Sue  ut  the  Cincin- 
nati E:i')u.:  *'i'  t,ii.-cu.-KS«:'^  my  ivmaiic^  m 
the  Cost- •>  K.N M-  Record  i.ti  .Ai.^  ist  6. 
1951.  refe.i, ..:.:.  .  ''■■■^  .in'A-arranied  .'.r.aclt 
by  Time  m;t<a/i:i»-^  on  the  .Na'ional 
Guard  in  Liif  Ai-u^t  6   1"*51,  is.-,Uf. 

Time  '.V'-BPr-ris  On 
In  Its  usual  flip  •;tv!t*--.-. nd  e-  ide:  ■  .v  abrut 
as   accurately    as    usual— Time    maa  i/me    a 
month  ago  ridiculed  the  N.^tL-nal  Gn.ir  i  ,i;;d 
Bcacrve.    quoting    "candid    Pentac    :■•         :? 
saying  that   the   National   Cj,.,i.-^l    is   -■'■    r-  ■;. 
often  clique -.'■Uifd     -iter,   riau.pd   -^itn   p'li- 
tlca.    and    ah......;d     e.  bfr     C'-     ih.  ,iisl:e.J     or 

strlcUy  dlsclpllncfi 

Represer.t.Tlve  J  \mt.s  E  Vkn  ZASvrr  has 
given  tC'  ■  »-■  :..,i.pr  i::  .i  ^vef<._:~i  :ri  the 
House  of  Rcprosf nta"ives  ,i-.c.:.4  •;•,,.•  'he 
magazine  identify  the  "candid  Peatag'^ners" 
and  explain  why  "..'•y  au;:t'o.s>xily  ■  :ci  T.rr.e 
sotnethlng  very  dlfffrei^*  fr  .m  ti.t.i*  tl:ey  *.,ld 
the  House  Subcommittee  ■  n  Appropriations 
for  the  M-',  ,"'*rv  EstdbiLshment.  Represent- 
ative V.  N  /'^N-r  i-'^t^r'ed  f.-itlv  that  ine  arti- 
cle was  a  ■viclovis  c.:nard.  manufactured  cut 
of  whole  ck  th  azuI  ut'eriy  unw:\rr:,<:-.ted." 
He  added  •  r..i-.  'This  .a  not  the  irst  time 
that  Time  :. -.a  •  entfd  its  spleen  .igan".--t  the 
Organized  Rf"-*'r'.-°  f  L,rps  b'Jt  mr.re  particu- 
larly the  Nati<..na;    (luard 

The  Pennsylvania  ieaislat.  r  then  wer.t  en 
to  cite  the  inip<.sinie  record  of  s':reni?th  build- 
up which  •;•.<?  National  Guard  has  achieved 
in  the  V:.-:  o>  .-"res  in  recent  year?,  with 
oaa-third  :  toe  :..rce  now  m  active  r:;.li- 
tary  service  He  recalled  that  even  tr.e  old 
National  Guard  ui  WoTld  War  I  wi.=;  gncd 
enough  to  prove  'he  decisive  farrr  ir.  the 
d«>feat  of  the  imperial  powers  :'  Ccn'ral  Eu- 
rope, that  It  VHs  ifo<xl  enough  to  accrunt 
for  18.827  r  those  killed.  f;r  40  percent  of 
the  wounded,  and  f..T  36  4  percent  of  the 
ground  gained  He  idded.  'rhe  SAme  thing 
held  true  in  W,jr:d  W.;r  II  and  it  will  hi-.d 
true  In  any  A.tr    ,i  t.^e  future  " 

Terming  the  nr'irle  "a  vtcloua  slur  en  a 
group  of  patri  "ic  N'sfior.al  Guard  men  and 
reser'.-:?fs  wh<'  take  their  iThliK-atlon  to  their 
Natlci.  -erlLusiy  and  are  *:lUn«  tr,  do  some- 
thing about  It  while  others  play  or  criticize," 
Represcntatr  e  V\.n  Zandt  close  1  *ith  the 
assertion  that  'if  Ti.iie  u  bent  en  helping 
Russia  and  her  aat.?.l.'es.  'hen  I  ubinit  Time 
Is  using  the  proper  means  'n  <i'-;  so  " 

On  behalf  f  the  b«tt!e-tf><=fed  Ohio  Na- 
tional Gtiard.  we  s.iy  Amen  '  to  all  the  Penn- 
sylvanlan's  runarka. 


SUtemeat  by  Gen.  W.  Aodert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

'^r    MTCHIOAM 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  September  14,  1951 

Mr    DONDERO     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

!'  I'. ('  *i,)  t>x'end  my  remarks  in  the  .Ap- 
yiui-.x  of  the  Concp.kssional  Record.  I 
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Include  therein  a  statement  made  by 
Gen.  W  Anders  relative  to  one  ol  the 
most  shocking  crimes  in  human  history. 
namely,  the  unjiLStifled  murder  of 
thou.sands  ol  PolLsh  ofiBcers  who  were 
pn«^ners  of  war  and  whose  bodies  were 
found  in  a  mass  grave  in  the  Katyn 
Poorest. 

This  i.s  a  ver^'  important  statement  on 
the  subject  and  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  House  Resolution 
390  to  investigate  the  Katyn  Forest 
ma.ssacre.  now  on  the  Union  Calendar  of 
the  Hou.^e,  should  be  passed  without 
delay 

Sr\TrMrNT  Made  by  Gkn    W    Ajojixs  on  ths 

2«i!TH  OF  Apeii.  1950.  AT  A  Prjcss  Co.vrnnrNCT. 

CAiiFD   ON    THE   Occasion   or   thi   Txxth 

Anniversary  or  the  KaTTN  MrrxcEa 

Alth  .URh    It    is    10    years    now    since    the 

Ka'vr.  crfn-.e  was  committed,  the  Katyn  case 

as  «u'-h  cjn  by  no  means  be  treated  as  closed. 

That    is   \iihy   I   feel    It   my  .duty   to   raise   It 

again  and  remind  the  public  opinion  of  the 

democratic  nations  of  Its  existence. 

1    the  victims  or  thi  crime,  the  prACi  and 

DATE    or   thus   DISAFFEAaAltCE 

TT.e  victim^  of  this  foul  murder  were  my 
o-xn  countrymen  and  my  comrades-in-arms, 
mcs-  of  them  officers  who.  In  the  same  way  as 
I  did.  h-"ing  fotight  In  September  1939 
a^am.st  Hitler,  found  themselves  taken  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Red  army,  the  then  Ger- 
man ally  who  Joined  Hitler  m  his  assault  by 
.stabbing  us  in  the  back  over  the  eastern 
frontiers   of  Poland. 

Two  years  later,  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
between  Germany  and  Russia  and  after  the 
siEnms  of  an  a^eement  between  the  Polish 
Government  in  London  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment,   I    was    released    from    Soviet    Im- 
prisonment and  appointed  commander  of  a 
Polish   .\rmy    to   be   formed   in   Russia   from 
amanz  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war.  civilian 
prisoners,   and  deptirtees.     Soon  after  I  had 
set  about  my  task  It  became  apparent  that 
about   14  500  prisoners  of  war  were  missing. 
most'v   cfflcers   who   had   been    formerly   In- 
mates    of    3    lau-ze    prisoner -of -war    camps 
in  Kozielsk.  Staroblelsk.  and  Ostasstkow.     It 
was  further  established  that,  ever  since  the 
dtsbandment     of     these     3     camps     which 
had  taken  place  In  April  and  May  1940.  ex- 
cept for  -some  400  men  who  had  t)een  trans- 
ported t )  a  camp  In  Grlazowlec,  all  the  others 
had   vanished  without  a   trace  and   without 
ever  eivinz  a  sign  of  life.     Not  a  clue  about 
what  had  happened  to  them  could  be  found 
In  spite  of  a  meticulous  search  which  lasted 
nearlv  a  year  and  in  spite  of  several  Inter- 
ven'ions  at  the  highest  level  in  Moscow  In- 
cluding two  oersonal  Interviews  with  Stalin 
him*eff .  at  one  ol  which  General  Slkorskl  was 
also  present      All  we  ever  got  was  a  score  of 
deceitful  and  vague  answers.    It  was  obvious 
that  the  Soviet  Government  was  unwilling  to 
expuiln  what  had  happened  with  the  thou- 
sands of  missing  prisoners  of  war  taken  by 
the  Red  .\rmy  in  1939 

2     THE    K.\TYN    GSAVES   AND   THI  INTERKATIONaL 
CONSEOtTENCES  OF  THEIB  DISCO\inilNG 

B'lt  when  In  AprU  1943  the  Germans  made 
their  announcement  about  the  discovery  of 
t'.-.e  Katyn  graves,  the  Soviet  Government  im- 
meduuely  came  forth  with  a  ready  version 
flb<jut  the  alleged  capturing  by  the  Germans 
cf  several  thousands  of  the  missing  Polish 
prls-)ners  of  war  during  the  summer  of  1941, 
and  ab-out  the  subsequent  murdering  of 
them  bv  the  Germans  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber 1541.  Furthermore,  when  the  Polish 
Go\ernn:ent.  headed  by  General  SikorskL 
sent  In  a  request  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  asStng  for  an  investigation  of  the 
wh,)le  cx?e.  the  Soviet  Government  not  only 
refu-^ed  its  consent  to  any  such  investigauca 


but  moreover  took  this  Polish  initiative  as 
an  excuse  lor  the  oevertng  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Polish  Government  in  London. 

a.    THE     KATTN     CASE     BETOai     THI     NVkrUBkaC 

TKIBCKAL 

The  Katyn  case  came  before  the  Nurem- 
berg tribunal  as  part  of  the  general  trial  of 
the  chief  German  war  criminals  by  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  As  prosecutor  of  this 
point  of  the  indictment  appeared  the  Soviet 
Union  representative  and  therefore  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  government  which  was  a  sus- 
pect No.  1  m  the  case  of  the  Katyn  crime 
included  In  the  indictment.  Mareover. 
among  the  lour  members  of  the  .lury  there 
also  sat  a  representative  of  this  suspect 
Government  But  there  was  no  repre^-nta- 
tive  of  Poland  whose  sons  and  soldiers  were 
involved  and  who  therefore  was  most  enti- 
tled If  not  to  accuse  at  least  to  plead  and 
give  evidence.  True  enough  that  delegates 
of  the  Warsaw  administration  were  sent  to 
Nuremberg  and  did  appear  there  although 
only  m  a"seccnd.^ry  role,  but  I  do  believe 
tha't  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  Beirut  regime  But 
even  to  these  agents  of  Soviet  interests  in 
P-jland  the  right  to  speak  in  the  Katyn  case 
was  denied 

Nevertheless  and  In  spile  of  such  a  com- 
position   of    the    international    tribunal    at 
N'uremberg,   the  Katyn  crime,  although   in- 
clnded  in  the  indictment    w.is  omitted  from 
the  judgment      There  is  no  mention  about 
this    atrocity   in    the    long    list    of    inhuman 
crimes  proved   to   have  been   committed   by 
the  Nazi  Germans.     The  significance  of  this 
fact  IS  enormous.     It   means  th«t — since   it 
was  found  Impossible  to  prove  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  perpetrated  this  crime — one  of  the 
greatest  atrocities  committed  in  this  last  war 
has  been  ignored  and  Its  culprit  has  escaped 
with  impunity.     The  very  principles  of  Jus- 
tice therefore  caU  for  the  appointment  of  a 
new  international  tribunal  before  which  the 
Katvn    case    should    be    brought      Neither 
should  it  be  thought  that  although  this  case 
no  longer  occupies  the  official  bodies  of  in- 
ternational jtistice  or  that  at  present  noth- 
ing is  heard  about  it  at  Lake  Success,  that 
It  has  been  finally  settled,  that  the  cnme 
will    be   forgotten   and   that   the   conspiracy 
of  silence  hovering  over  the  mass  graves  of 
Katyn   will    last    forever.     On   the   contrary, 
to  quote  a  sentence  from  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr   G   P.  Hudson  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
qiaarterly  International  Affairs.  "The  unquiet 
dead  of  Katyn  still  walk  the  earth  " 

4  THK  uxxvxx  sTatJOCu:  roa  jcsticx 
We  Poles  Will  never  forget  Katyn.  Having 
lost  the  right  to  raise  our  voice  on  the  inter- 
national forum  after  most  of  the  countries 
had  withdrawn  their  recognition  of  our  gov- 
ernment, deprived  of  the  possibility  of  ap- 
pealing directly  to  government,s  and  to  the 
institutions  of  international  justice,  we 
have  nevertheless  prepared  with  perseverance 
our  indictment.  For  years  we  collected  every 
scrap  of  documentary  evidence,  we  scruti- 
nized ever  detail,  and  we  informed  both  the 
gavemm.ents  of  democratic  countries  and  the 
public  opinion  cf  the  free  countries  about 
the  result  cf  our  work 

Speaking  of  publications  available  to  ail, 
the  most  exhaustive  material  is  to  be  found 
in  the  book  The  Katyn  Crime  in  the  Light  of 
Etocuments.  to  which  I  have  written  a  fore- 
word and  which  was  published  In  Polish  in 
London  in  194«  and  in  French  in  Paris  In 
1949.  An  English  translation  of  this  book 
is  ready  for  publication  and  awaits  a  pub- 
lisher. Further  to  this  documentary  work 
there  Is  a  whole  chapter  about  Katyti  in  the 
book  Stalin  and  the  Poles,  published  last 
autumn  by  HoUis'  Ji  Carter,  and  containing 
a  foreword  written  by  the  President  of  the 
Polish  Republic.  Important  evidence  Is  also 
contained  in  the  memoirs  of  J  Czapski.  con- 
sibting  of  two  books.  Souvenirs  de  Starobielsk 


and  Ls  Terre  Inhumalne.  I  hare  also  re-  ^ 
lated  the  Rlcry  of  the  Katj-n  crime  In  my 
memoirs  which  were  published  by  MacmlLian 
under  the  title  "An  Army  In  Exile "'  -AH 
these  books  are  lying  on  ihli  table  ready  for 
anyone  who  would  care  to  l(X)k  ihiuugh 
them 

111  our  endeavors  to  make  known  the  truth 
about  Katyn  we  were  by  no  meaus  alone. 
Time  And  agalr  we  ha^e  found  understand- 
ing among  generous  people,  not  least  here 
In  Great  Britain  They  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  stand  up  in  defense  cf  a  righteous 
cause,  and  have  claimed  Justice  for  us  in 
defiance  of  the  materialistic  considerations 
and  the  short-sighted  attitiide  which 
seemed  to  dictate  to  many  of  the  free  gov- 
e.-nmenU  the  policy  of  sllenc*  in  the  matter 
of  Katvn  in  pjrefereoce  tn  the  ruk  of  irritat- 
ing the  Kremlin  I  wish  to  exprtas  here 
my  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all 
those  who  preferred  to  put  justice  and  truth 
before  iliusory  political  interesu.  and  espe- 
cially may  I  ise  allowed  to  express  my  deep 
gratitude  to  those  of  our  proved  friends  who 
are  present  here  today. 

S     TKE  AMEWCai*  COMMITTEE  rO«   THX   IJtVTSTl- 
GATlOlf  or  THX   KJkTTW   MAS&ACaX 

Voices  claiming  Justice  in  the  Katyn  case 
have  been  also  ;-alsed  many  a  time  In  other 
countries,  especially  in  the  United  State* 
Of  Amert -a  I  wish  to  mention  here  particu- 
larly thf  speeches  In  Congreas  of  the  Honor- 
able OcoicE  A.  DoKDDo  on  July  7.  1»48.  and 
of  the  Honorable  Rat  J.  MaoDn  on  bepiem- 
ber  29.  1949,  both  of  whom  courageously  and 
outepokenly  demanded  the  conviction  of 
those  guilty  of  the  Katyn  crime. 

Finally,  toward  the  end  nf  last  year,  an 
initiative  In  the  United  SUte«  of  America 
which  calls  lor  our  special  gratitude  has  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  American  Committee 
for  the  Investigation  of  the  Katyn  Massacre 
utder  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  A  Blias  Lane, 
the  former  United  State*  of  America  Am- 
bassador In  Poland.  We  greet  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  an  impartial  inve«tlga- 
tlon  of  the  Katyn  case  as  an  Important  and 
pwsltlve  step  toward  the  vindication  of  the 
principle  of  international  justice. 

«.    POLISH    ITHMtXCX    IS   AW    OrVVSTrKSAMLt   Ck- 

XKHT  IX  AWT  pmocxEDiwca  anaTiNG  TC  -kHI 

KATTN    MJkOEl 

I  also  hope  that  in  any  future  proceedings 
relating  to  the  Katyn  case  the  aecond  eaaen- 
Ual  m^easance  committed  at  Nuremberg 
will  be  avoided,  namely,  that  Poliah  evidence 
was  not  beard  by  the  coxirt.  By  Poliah  I 
understand  of  course  evidence  given  not  by 
Soviet  puppets  but  by  free  Poles  entitled  to 
demand  the  truth  and  to  speak  In  the  name 
of  the  victima  and  of  the  injury  suffered  in 
this  case  by  the  entire  Poliah  nation.  More- 
over the  bearing  of  the  Polish  side  in  any 
trial  of  the  Katyn  case  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  not  only  because  the  very  nature  of 
legal  procedure  calls  for  U:  It  should  be 
heard  also  because  only  when  the  material 
assembled  by  the  Poliah  side  can  the  evi- 
dence suppUed  by  both  the  potenUal  cul- 
prits be  rightly  estimated  and  the  actual 
culprit  determined- 

7    WE  ACCXrSk  THX  GOVXaNMINT  OF  THE  C    S    S    k. 

I  deem  we  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  ap- 
pear before  any  tribunal  Not  only  have  we 
gathered  all  the  a vh liable  evidence  bu*  on 
the  streneth  of  the  proof  we  possess  we  are 
positive  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  guilty 
of  having  committed  the  KatvTi  crime:  that 
the  14.500  Pclish  prisoners  of  war  m  RuasUn 
hands  were  murdered  during  .\pril  and  the 
first  half  of  May  1940,  therefore  at  a  time 
when  Soviet  Russia  was  still  at  peace  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  Hitlerite  Germany;  that 
therefore,  the  KremLm  is  guilty  ol  having 
calmly  decided  to  murder  in  cold  blood  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  Polish  officers"  corps 
tii^etber  with  a  few  thousand  <3Ther  prlaon- 
ers    all  of  whom  had  lallen   intu  the  hands 
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or  tiM  B«d  9tmj  m  a*pt«BbCT  1939.  uki 
wboa*  OBly  (uilt  ««a  of  hcTtnc  b««&  thm 
ftst  to  flfbt  kgmlast  totaJit«rUn  ftcfi^**^^. 

I  sbaU  brMiT  ttetcb  U)«  tollowtiif  main 
potBta  OB  vlUcli  mta  our  firm  oonvtctkm 
•bout  tlM  Sonet  fuUt  uui  our  tnCUctmvnt 
•Catnat  Um  SoTtet  OcT«rmncDt. 

(•)  It  Is  us  tt&eontestad  fmrt  that  all  the 
mnrdarad  PoUsh  prtotticrs  were  allv«  and  l:a 
SoTtet  baoda  •arUer  tn  the  iprln^  of  104(). 
All  Ktatamenta  brought  forth  bv  the  Soviet 
GKrecmoMttt  that,  while  ttlll  alive,  they  had 
found  tlMinaalveB  cut  of  reach  and  co  long«r 
tn  tbc  rwpoasibUlty  of  the  Soviet  author* - 
tiaa  and  that  thavfGre  they  must  have  been 
murdered  by  aomeone  elw  are  false  tnc  ob- 
Ttooaly  untrue  and  no  proof  can  be  given  to 
Wippurt  such  fltaternents 

(b)  Throufhout  the  10  months  from 
Am^uat  IMl  till  July  1943  while  vainly 
•aarehlnf  for  the  missing  priscners  all  over 
ttte  Soviet  Union,  we  had  exchi^nged  notes 
vttb  the  Soviet  OoTemment  and  had  held 
tSDUmerahle  conferences  and  interviews  m 
this  matter;  but  we  never  received  any  Infor- 
mation about  the  falling  of  theae  men  Into 
tbc  hamli  of  the  Oermana  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Smoleniik  which  was  the  story  the 
Soviet  Government  put  forth  Immediate!-/ 
after  the  revealed  discovery  cf  the  Katyu 
graves. 

(c)  Soviet  itAtements  which  claim  that  the 
Polish  prtsooers  In  question  w«re  alive  tUl 
Aufust-September  1941.  at  which  time  they 
ircre  murdered  by  the  Germans  after  having 
(alieu  Into  their  hands  when  the  Germans 
took  over  tlM  Smolensk  district,  are  abso- 
lutely with  no  foundation  and  no  proof  baa 
been  ever  prodxiced  to  support  such  a  version. 
"Die  truth  is  that  ever  ainoe  the  spring  cf 
litiO.  no  sJcn  of  life  has  been  given  by  any  cf 
Ute  miselng  prisoners  while  every  evidence 
retrlevwd  from  the^  bodies  such  as  thousands 
of  newapapers.  letters,  and  other  documents 
IMTOTes  txreftitabty  that  the  llv-s  of  the  vtc- 
tims  caoM  to  an  end  In  spring  of  1940. 

<d)  TlM  Soviet  Government  never  gave  ;ts 
eonsant  for  the  admittance  of  intcroauoi.ai 
Imparttol  ecperta  to  the  BUtyn  graves.  It 
objected  scatnst  it  in  AprU  1»M  when  the 
PoUah  OoTenmect  reqtiested  the  Interra- 
tkmal  Bed  Cross  to  Invatlgate  the  case, 
BCttbar  did  It  Invite  a  tin^  International 
expert  to  Investigate  the  graves  when.  S 
■lontha  later,  the  Katyn  district  was  once 
■fatn  tn  Soviet  haiads.  On  the  other  liacd 
the  iBtamatlonal  Commission  of  experts  lii- 
vltad  tj  the  Ocrmans  to  Katyn  iiwluded.  fur- 
iber  to  experts  coming  from  countries  o<7- 
cnptod  at  Um  time  by  the  Germans  or  allied 
to  tbem  alao  Dr.  Fr.  Mavllle,  profeesor  of  fo- 
ranslc  nMdkine  tn  Geneva,  and  therefore 
tma  a  eotmtry  which  was  absolutely  neutnil. 
TlM  report  of  this  Oommlsston.  dated  Atnll 
to.  UK8.  stated  the  Soviet  guilt. 

(•)  Tbe  offictal  Soviet  Communique  about 
tbe  Katyn  massacre,  published  In  January 
1M4  by  a  commission  composed  entirely  c^ 
Bryrttit  ettlaens  contains  ao  many  con  trad  Ic- 
tk»a.  obviously  flctttiotia  facts  and  filse 
stateoMnts  l>y  feigned  witnessea  that  It  only 
■trengtbens  tbe  conviction  about  tbe  guUt 
of  the  Soviet  side 

(f)  In  spite  of  the  prtvUeged  position  ;he 
Soviet  aide  had  In  Nuremberg  no  new  ari{u- 
BMnts  In  favor  of  the  Soviet  version  pro- 
dtioed  at  tbe  trial  On  the  contrary,  by  fiUl- 
iDf  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  Germans  the 
MiU  attlkough  Indirectly  also  Incriminated 
Om  SoTlat  Oovemmcnt. 

•.  «■■  mcvT  or  oancsBS  tbst 


X  end  I  should  like  to  assure  you 
any  Inquiries  and  are  a  IQ- 
you  vttb  all  cxplanatloaa  ra- 
attltode  In  this  matter  and 
material  we  paai«es. 
_  OS  a  few  of  tlM  former 
of  W  from  tbe  three  camps  viilcb 


liquidated  In  1»40  They  belonged  to 
tbat  group  of  400  sent  first  to  the  Pawllitzr- 
■ew  Bar  and  later  to  the  Orlaaowlec  camp  and 
wbicb  was  the  only  group  to  be  spared  from 
massacre.  They  can  give  you  evldencf  p*;:- 
ticularly  about  the  important  clrcuni^rauccs 
of  the  evacuation  of  the  camps  and  cun  resti- 
fy  about  the  ceasing  of  all  ccrre.sp'.ndcr..:  o 
with  their  lost  comrades,  a  fact  wh:ch  they 
had  learned  from  letters  l-.ey  received  fr  i.i 
their  own  families  l.n  the  country. 

a.  MT  ArrxAi.  to  the  pxnnic  opinion  ct  the 
rant  >fATicN3 

I  thank  you.  gentlempr  f-.r  hav'.ns  crme 
here  today  and  for  yrur  artentici  th-'uah- 
out  my  rather  lengthy  px!;l,i:iat:  r.'  M.<v  I 
be  allowed  to  appeal  thr--u»?.*".  you  t  ■  'h* 
pu'-Jlic  opinion  of  the  countr.M  >■■ 'i  r<'prf- 
sent  as  well  as  to  that  .-;f  o^-her  'rf>"  ir:  l 
democratic  ccuntrie."!  md  aiik  for  th»-;r  «up- 
port  of  our  endeavors  teiidln,;  tc  e;'i{"..'.,T*» 
the  Katyn  case  and  our  pl^a  f^":>r  •!■.<» 
polntment  cf  a  new  interr.atlor.Al  *r.t-: 
which  wofid  be  called  'jp'^n  '.  :::•..-,• 
this  crime  and  to  puni.sh  'he  culprrs 

Becauie,  tn  my  np;r.'.  ~.r, .  onlv  if  a'.l  'he 
war  crtmlnaJs  of  this  la's*  war  xUl  irer"  w.^h 
adequate  punishment  will  trvia  be  uri!:>'r=-  od 
as  a  warninz  fcr  the  future  >;;:!  ■*■;.!  £:■"  a 
guaranty  that  hum.in  prlr.,^ip;es  wUi  be 
maintained  in  case  we  f.nd  .urse.vea  Involved 
In  a  aew  armed  ccnflict. 
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Aflti-Natioaalist  InBaence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

or  ILLINOtS 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\  IT VE3 
Friday,  September  14,  1951 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr  Speaker  ur.de:  ".eavp 
to  extend  my  remar'i5  in  the  Record  I 
Include  the  foUovcin^'  editorial  taken 
from  the  September  12.  1951.  l.s.sue  of  the 
Peoria  Star,  entitled  "Anti-Nation.i!i.st 
Influence  Is  Still  Powerful  in  Wa.-Jhing. 
ton": 

Awti-Natiojiaust     Ijotuencs     Is     St!:.l 
Powtarin.  in  Waskinctc.v 

There  are  excellent  reasons  for  be;i>'v!r:^ 
that  the  Trunnan-Acheson  regime  •*a.s  i 
Its  way  toward  recLgnitiun  of  Cornmu:!!-- 
China  a  few  months  .  go\  that  it  was  rer  :. - 
clled  to  the  loss  of  Formosa  to  the  Reds  ai.d 
that  It  would  have  permuted  the  Red  Chiiii 
Government  to  .sign  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty.  That  these  things  did  not  happen 
is  due  entirely,  we  think,  'c  the  puDUc  ex- 
jxjsure  of  Improper  Iniluences  steering  i^ur 
Far  Sast  policy,  and  of  dancers  to  our  na- 
tional safety  which  were  being  tgi:  t-d  ly 
the  administration  Once  the  pubur  sui- 
ptclon  was  thoroughly  aroused.  Dean  .V.i.e- 
son  was  forced  to  change  his  course  iti  .•Ui.i 

&ut  no  one  Is  to  conclude  that  the  fru^tid,-? 
of  Communlit  China — who  are  the  f.j*.i  f 
Chiang  Kal-s^Iek  and  the  Nationalist  G'  •.  - 
ertunent  on  Formosa — have  given  up  the 
flght  in  Washington.  Evidence  that  they  ar*" 
■till  powerful  is  seen  In  new  ch.iri;es  r 
corruption  In  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  CJ.vcr:.- 
ment.  It  Is  being  objected  that  a  Mt  0  CKj*)  - 
000  bill  to  aid  the  Nationalists  shculd  n  t 
be  approved  because  of  alleged  Jraud  a:.d 
shady  deals  in  Formosa 

One  Washington  newspaperman— ar.d  he 
takes  himself  most  seriously — tuma  It  up  m 
this  solemn  pronouncement: 

•Tlie  vbole  troubled  relatlon.ihlp  ot  the 
United  States  to  China  Involves  the  apprais.ii 
of  the  itrvngth  »nd  Integrity  of  Ge:.tra:i.>- 


I! 


'.  s 


=lm  i  Chiang's  regime,  first  on  the  miinland. 

new   on   Fnrmoea." 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  overlooks  i  factor 
fu..v   i.s  imptjr'ant  as  Chiang's  strength  and 

ijitegrfy.  th.\t  is.  an  appraisal  of  Harry  Tru- 
s  .'■'ren^th  and  integrity. 
tlie  Government  of  the  UnlteC  States 
'-  r:s!der  withholding  •300,000  000  aid 
fr  •.■.  ci.U:'.^  becdu.'-p  It  dcubts  the  Jtrenffth 
;  ;  ;.ls  Natiunalist  leadership,  and  fe  irs  that 
irtr^-.'i  w:thm  his  own  rar.ks  will  get  s..rne 
:  'i.e  uionfy.  It  Is  in  a  comical  posUlcn 
Tlie  la.-'  IJ  mont.^is  are  unprecedented  In 
Air.erlca.'i  history  for  the  amour.t  ?  f  fraud 
and  corruption  exj^jfcd  In  high  places  In  cir 
O'' vernmen  t 

::    > '■  •?.'■; •.'■.;'! I  Id  ;',:cl  to  Chiang,  wh:  t  la  the 

Wtf  liivp  aid  and  co.'nXort  to  the  Red 

As    befween    the    two    alte -natives. 

ii  -.j-fTP  t;e  auy  doubt  of  ou:  ch..!Cf  ' 

';id'    'here    i.s    fraud    In   the   Natr.;-. - 

er:.nr.er;t      It  still  exists  as  a  p*_"A'er 

>-•.:.='    ' '.r:'.rr.u:;i.^;n    in    Asia       It    Ij    abs'urd 

til  think  .:  pr-.blng  the  moral  character  of 
a  friendly  Ch.nef"-  Grvernmect  when  a  hc-a- 
tUe  Chinese  Government  l.s  killing  .'jnerican 
boys 

Friends  cf  Communist  Ch1n.i  h;ive  u>56d 
the  technique  before  It  m  now  being  probed 
In  de'.all  by  a  Senate  committee.  The  ,i.u 
that  might  have  been  given  to  Ciiang  In 
time  to  prevent  the  Red  conquest  ^i  China 
was  withheld  when  doubts  of  Chiang  s 
strength  and  integrity  were  shrewd  y  plann- 
ed In  strateijic  places  in  Washington.  Con- 
gress should  be  well  acquainted  vlth  the 
technique  by  thi.s  time  and  should  soberly 
•OWMer  the  fact  that  the  antl-Nr  tionahst 
tnltimnce  is  still  u<  'verful  in  W.'ish  ngton. 


CoDgretsman  Potter  Speaks  on 
Americanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

01   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  23,  1951 

Mr  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Spt'aker,  our  coIleaRue.  the  HDnorable 
Ch\rle.s  Pottei<.  of  Michigan,  on  Satur- 
dav  evenmK,  September  8,  delivered  an 
addres.s  on  Americanism  to  an  ludience 
cr  2  000  at  Aberdeen.  Wash.,  and  I  offer 
It  fo.  publication  in  the  App^dix  of  the 
Rtcokd  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark,- 

The  occasion  wa.s  an  "Alert  .America" 
obsri  varce  spoasored  by  Aberdeen  Post 
No  5  0'  the  American  Legion  All  pa- 
trmnc  labor— both  AFL  and  c:0 — civic 
and  cnmnunlty  organizations  ■iniied- in 
m.ikmg  the  ob-seivance  a  most  .success- 
f'.i'i  iji.c  The  observance  did,  I  am  sure, 
much  to  stiihulate  interest  in  freedom 
ai:-i  hberty  vhen  the.se  are  under  such 
bi'ter  attack  from  alien  force 

I  hope  all  Members  will  i  ead  Mr. 
roTTFRs  address  and.  knowing  of  the 
succes.s  of  the  Alerl  America  Week  cele- 
bration staged  in  Aberdeen,  tnai  they 
will  endeavor  to  have  p,  triotli  organl- 
zaiions  in  their  own  districts  indertake 
similar  programs. 

Representative  Pottirs  adc  res5  fol- 
lows : 

Mr     Chairman,    ladles    and    gei 

am    most    happy    to    be    here    In 
Wash.     I  was  fortunate  to  be  In 


tlemen,   I 
Aberdeen, 

Tour  trrest 
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state  a .  few  days  this  spring,  and  the 
same  as  any  other  visitor.  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed mv  visit.  The  bardy  pioneer  stock  of 
the  people  of  our  great  Northwest  makes  a 
Mlchniander  feel  much  at  home  because  so 
many  uf  you  migrated  from  my  section  of 
the  country.  When  your  Congressman. 
RtJs-srt  L  Mack,  asked  me  II  I  would  be  your 
speaiter  tonight.  I  was  most  pleased  to 
accent 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
p-trTicipate  m  your  Alert  .\nierlca  cam- 
paign The  American  Legion  P;>st  of  Aber- 
deen receives  the  thanks  uf  every  loyal,  pa- 
triotic American  citizen— nt't  only  of  this 
cumrruni'v  or  the  State  of  Washington,  but 
of  the  ei.T.re  country.  ThlS'  is  the  lirst  pro- 
gram ol  its  kind  to  my  knoW.pdge  in  the 
countr;.  It  is  mj  hope  thit  the  fire  of 
patmtism  Uiat  h.'is  b^en  kindled  here  Uxlay 
will  fweep  the  country  and  braiid  the  spirit 
of  Americanli-m  on  the  heart  and  con&cience 
of  every  citizen 

In  many  segments  o.'  our  s(<lety  ttdav. 
people  appear  to  be  alriiid  to  demon.^trate 
any  evidence  •  f  uur  Araeriran  phil  jsopiiy. 
If  thev  d .).  the  er.ernies  of  our  way  of  jife 
charge  them  with  beini^  siiy)erp<itri.i:s,  re- 
actionary, witch  hur.ters.  und  ciher  nances 
Intended  to  slander   the   g  o;l   A:n^rl<an 

Mnnv  '--f  you  in  the  audience  -.c night  nave 
in  -nf  -t.st  <ictively  heeded  the  a.lert  call. 
You  n.j-e  ii.>sernb!ed  at  the  Ciul  '«!  a  toucle 
or  miu'ered  at  the  st.tir.d  o;  the  b'jjuii  3 
whrtl?  in  World  War  I.  11.  or  '.a  Kirea  You 
f  :;ti2h' -- pnd  many  died -'-or.  'tra.n-ce  s..)il  .ind 
v.:  :  -r.'.:, -;r  xvater?;  for  whru^  v'^o  that  vo;,;r 
ch.lJ-rin  „;.d  V'.ur  chiidren'.'  '-h^.^iren  wjuld 
net  have  to  make  llie's  gre-.test  sacrifice — 
that  of  placing  their  ovm  lives  m  j'=^'p;>rdy 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Yes.  bit  »e  al~j 
fought  becatiie  of  a  firm  belief  and  a  sign- 
ing ide?.!  — th::t  being  the  .-'-laierican  w..^;/  of 
life:  n  -' ■  ■  f  life  u:-.'.":c-?lled  in  any  cuili- 
zatior.  \\ -■■  were  convinced  that  our  form 
of  rep'-  ..:  .tivp  government  •va.s  be^t  We 
helievcu  .n  individual  freedcjir.,  ahere  a  pioi 
immltirant  can  become  a  great  industrial- 
ist— *here  a  p<">or  farm  '^oy  cat.  becme  Pre.si- 
dent  of  th"  United  State?.  Yes.  we  i^liidly 
fought  to  protect  cur  free  institti^ions  which 
have  devf:-  pcd  under  the  pro>tect;on  of  our 
C-)nst-*-;'ion 

Did  -xe  tight  so  that  when  v.e  returned 
to  our  loved  one?.,  oiir  cummu.ritty  ar.d  ur 
country  we  might  bp^comr  rrv.-.s  Hi  a  duibt.::- 
csl.  socialistic  m.ichinr''  We  dtd  n.'t  Why 
is  It  when  we  have  f  ■■;!  ;r  >>  r...rd  a;.d 
prayed  so  long  for  lastm'*;  p-:':iCe,  that  pe.ice 
Is  not  wtTh  us? 

The  frt?e  people  rf  the  "»': 
challenged  as  never  before 
challenge  is  interriJiti'Vi.i^!  ci 
teraational  cnrninunism  a< 
pus  leiutf.^  rb.aracter  Th 
cs  .ire  evident  tn  t  If 
iCrf  the  S<n-:et  Union  utthzmft  their  arnifd 
might  to  PuppreTf  and  ?tr:,injle  thetr  v.c- 
tlaa,  such  a>  Poland.  The  terniite  ch.ir- 
terisTics  h  i- e  been  demr<n>t.-;ited  tune  ar.d 
tmie  rt^-iif.  by  the  Commutustf.'  orgar.ized 
eS  .rT=  t.,  fc...re  from  withm  a  government 
structure  bv  hoi:eyc!.imbing  the  moral,  po- 
litico, and  economic  fiber  The  government 
then  :a.-k5  .strength  to  ward  jS  this  interna! 
iiEj^res.-^;,  r.  :xr.d  becomes  easv  prey  ic-r  com- 
munion.. ..,>  lor  example  Cze.::hosiovakia  and 
Chin. I 

Whi:e  b.-'h  external  ai^'ression  and  .uter- 
nal  prnct ration  differ  m  apjMiarance,  they 
sujiplemen.t  each  ether  and  b'Tth  have  the 
.same  ■bjective — that  of  bringing  all  coun- 
tries lid  ail  people  into  their  web  m  order 
to  carry  out  their  mission  of  communlzmg 
the  world  This  has  been  thetr  objective 
since  the  days  of  Man  and  Engle.  who  con- 
ceived  this  diabolical  philosophy. 

Miist  .\mericans  today  realize  that  com- 
munism ts  a  false  philosophy  and  shudder 
to  thinli  ol  ever  having  to  l:ve  in  a  Commu- 
nist society,  but  despite  this  fact  the  Amer- 
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lean  public  knows  very  little  about  its  op- 
eration here  in  the  United  States.  You  have 
heard  It  said  many  vlmes  by  sound -thinking 
Americans  that  there  is  too  much  fuss  being 
made  over  communism,  that  iher?  are  not 
enough  Communists  m  this  country  to  do 
any  damage,  and  many  say  "Let  them  sound 
off,  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  them  any 
way  "'  Of  course  this  type  of  thinclng  plays 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  i  member 
of  the  Committee  tm  Un-American  Activities. 
My  service  on  thl.s  committee  has  dramati- 
cally brought  home  to  me  that  the  Com- 
munist movement  In  the  United  States  can- 
not be  taken  iiKhtly  and  that  it  is  a  real 
and  di.-stinct  threat  to  our  form  cjf  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life.  I  have  s»een  the 
C'jmmun'j>ts  who  have  appeared  tielorc  our 
committee  and  noted  tne  hsite  m  t.ht'ir  eyes, 
ur.g  dimfs^  tn  their  hearts,  and  :on5pir;iry 
i:  n    their   ilf>f 

T:'.'.:^ht  let  us  siet  a  good  l&'ite  :it  the  Com- 
rntinist  Party  m  the  United  Statt-s  and  we 
h' '.v  it  "'pcrate^.  Much  of  the  ir  formati.in 
:-)'..:  c-nimittee  or  the  FBI  receives  conies 
fr',.iTi  lormer  members  ot  the  part:,  who  ha^c- 
comf  t tj  realize  the  hypt-criiy  of  c<.nt;munsfim 
and  are  now  willing  to  aid  their  G  vernment 
b;i  ^ivi!".2  toe  FBI  and  our  con  m. tree  ail 
in  information  c^jr.cernins  tie  partv  a.«. 
eMperlPr.r-ed  r.  Toey  all  say  a.s  .^jon  ['.-a 
■  were  recruited  ;n:o  the  party  they  went 
u=th  a  period  of  tra:ra,n.g  or  :"doctrin.ri- 
The  baMS  for  thia  trauune  wt.ich  was 
'..  .'t  only  rc-citnred  reading,  but  av'tua.iy 
,-«.-■»-  i<s  A  Ccimnttini-st  Party  men.taTa  bible. 
!,i  i.ie  Communist  Partv  — .'V  Maruai  m  Ur- 
eariiZiJtion.  wrifen  by  J  Peters  J  Pp"ers 
lor  many  years  v.:..'?  the  represent:, tive-  o:  tne 
C  "'miriform  <!r  the  CMminunlst  lnl'~rr.ati'inai 
C'-'nimittee  in  the  Unttf^d  States. 

Pfrm.it  me  to  qu..>te  from  thij*  r!'::n'-ial, 
which  I  have  had  phctostated,  a,s  ft.  the  ro.e 
and  a^mi;  of  the  r.jmraunist  Party.  "As 
the  !e;;der  and  or'ttaiiizer  o:  the  proletariat. 
t;ie  C  .■mmunist  Party  of  the  United  Siatr's  ot 
.•\merKa  leads  the  working  cla-is  n  tne  fieh: 
for  the  revolutionary  overthrow  of  capstal- 
i;-m.  I'-r  Itie  establishment  of  t:  e-  dsctarcr- 
ship  oi  the  proietariaf.  for  the  es'abli.shment 
■.>:  :-,  S<■>cia.h^t  Sov.et  Republic  in  the  United 
Stjtc^  t'T  the  complete  ab'-jlliic;-;  of  clai..?es. 
:  ,r  the  estatlisnment  cf  .H>ciaii:-ni.  the  first 
.-tace  of  the  cla.-^Iess  CommunLst  societv." 

Let  us  analyse  aeaiit  tne  aun — wh.ch  I 
r.ive  just  read — •:,{  the  Cumniun.st  Party  of 
t..e  Uioted  States  itf  Amerira.  The  Ccm- 
muttifet.^'  own  minu^I  state's-  "'Toe  C-'-nimu- 
ntit  Party  i"  to  'ead  tn  the  fi.'ht  f.:r  the 
reviilutionary  cver^hrtsw  of  capitalism  '  Can 
tliat  leave  ttuy  doubt  m  arjyjne  •  n/.i:a  a.-  to 
wtiat  IS  the  C  utiitti-jnist  Party  i  .naia  eS.-rt'' 
It  1.-  I:.  de?tt'''>  our  republican  f-j-rin  o:  gov- 
f-.oinent  otnd  supplan'  it  w.th  ^.h.if"  .?uo- 
p.«:-.t  it.  and  I  qut.'te,  ■'•*;tn  a  Socialist  Soviet 
F^etrabhc  in  the  United  States,  ' 

Many  people  will  claim  t:;:i ;  rev-jlvri-jn 
d  "*i  n'i!t  neces,.<ar!ly  have  t.,..i  fce  violent  cjr 
forceful,  and  th.\t  the  Conintunist  Part.y 
W'lu'.d  not  resort  to  forceful  meons.  Let  me 
qui-te  to  you  from  another  sec  sen  of  their 
manual  In  the  section  deailn,:  with  party 
discu»ion  and  freed-im  to  critl:^7e,  we  fi,nd 
•hi«   paragraph: 

"We  cannot  imagine  a  di5CUs.5ion.  fcr  ex- 
ample que'=tlo;:ine  the  correcness  of  the 
leadir. ;  role  of  the  proletariat  it:  the  revolu- 
tion, or  the  neces,suy  for  thf'  proletarian 
cictutorship.  We  do  not  question  the  theory 
i,f  the  necessity  far  the  forcefvil  overthrow 
of  capitalism  We  do  not  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  revolutionary  i  henry  of  tbe 
class  struggle  laid  down  by  Marx.  EngeL*., 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  " 

In  other  words,  tlie  doctrine  of  forceftil 
overthrow  of  our  Government  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  Ls  a  basic  doctrlm:  which  Com- 
munist Party  members  cannot  even  question. 
Let  me  repeat  again  this  one  sniient  sen- 
tence;   "We  do  uot  question    .he  theory  ol 


the  necessity  for  the  forceful  oTerthrow  of 
CTtpitalism."  That  says  nothing  about  s 
nonviolent  revolution,  it  says  nothing 
about  overthrnv. ing  capitalism  by  consti- 
tutional means  But  It  dcjes,  speclflcally 
say  "forceful  oTerthrow."  An»ly?.lng  the 
paragraph  further.  It  Is  Important  to  note 
that  the  Communist  Party  which  claims  to 
be  a  great  advocate  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  discussion,  clrll  rlfhts,  individ- 
ual rights,  forbids  the*e  same  rights  within 
their  own  organization.  The  paragraph 
frc»m  the  Communist  Manual  Just  read  for- 
bid.* the  questioning  uf  the  ba^lc  the<^ry 
of  the  Comniuotst  Party  Members  cannot 
question  the  *-rttings  of  Marx,  Engels  Lenin. 
or  -Stalin,  Thev  ■■anriot  even  question  the 
necessity  for  forcelul  revolution. 

The  Communist  Party  has  a  mof^t  effec- 
tive organization  held  t<:»g»ther  by  the  !--trict- 
e.st  of  party  discipline  Psiriy  discipliiie  is 
enfcrcro  from  the  top  down.  Any  de-.  liuio-ii 
from  the  so-cahed  r^arty  line,  any  que.  tMn- 
in;!  of  party  principle,!-  or  objectives.,  subjects 
a  member  to  reprimands  or  expulsu.iii,  and, 
of  ccrj-s*'.  we  know  ui  many  cases  extincti<.in 
l.s  the  i.nevitable  punL^thmeiu,  We  b-iv^ 
onlv  to  refresh  our  memory  by  revie^-mi!  the 
f-.mcu.'r  puree  frla.s  behind  the  iron  curt. on 
and  the  .i-ssi.  .<;-•-.  ri  at  ion  of  Ttot.-ik;;.  I:  :) 
party  merntier  i.s  civen  an  ji-v-it^iy.meot  t,j 
perf-irm,  .~(,-me  tiuty  whict;  has  been  agrf'«-d 
up'.n  \.\  nis  6Uper;ora.  de-piie  .iini  objc-c- 
\,-'i\^  he  rni,-:l''-  ha', t-  t  ■;  (.:iT'.\  <:.\n  sucn  a.w,.t;;.- 
meot,  It  IS  compulvcry  he  carry  it  t»ui  tiei-pit,'.- 
;i..y  pergonal   v^ir.hes  t...-  tie  ron'rary. 

L'n'ii  recent  date  a  gr»?at  .-.lany  pe-  p.:- 
considered  cij*"*  C  'n-.miinte*  Fartv  ci:  r:, 'f 
United  6*ate.=,  vjf  .-\i  ■.€•:■".{■■"  a.s  %  mtiior  p".';!!!.. '.il 
par^i'  and  rtsa  r.  ■'  ,,-o;i.^ififT  us  rcvi,.j!U!,li.>na'-y 
iyp.f'^ct:-.  We  looie.v  r.-e. I't'i eel  that  'lie  Coin- 
m  u  n !  s  t  Party  »  .  -  h  n  t  o  u  r  o  ■%  n  h-t,  re  c  r  »  '*  -,  ■> 
a  niilive  t-r^,  n,iZi^',i.,,n  n>st  under  tl.e  contr-ii 
>.if  the  Soviet  Unioii.  Now.  however,  we  a'^c 
awake  to  the  reaii/atmn  t'tai  The  ultimal.'' 
objectives  of  tl.e  Cv,irnmurilsi  Parr-'  —  *het,he: 
it  be  in  tnis  cr'unirv  or  any  other  .^ect.on 
of  t.h€  »cr!d — are  alvtviy.s  u,  overthrow  eKl-t- 
ing  government.?  by  revoiinion  and  estab- 
ii.^h  the  Commun.'t  society  instead  and  to 
receive  it*  orders  tlirouath  lt«  tightly  knji  or- 
garii3jition  enforci-d  by  the  stricTeKi  dls- 
cipi-r.e  from   the   Soviet   Union   itself 

Tlie  ieacer  c-f  the  C.'-inmunist  lUrty  o; 
t'-iday  is  J.je  Si.niu.  He  actuitUy  is  trie 
brmci  ol  the  CfCt'.pus  whijse  tentacles  rif«t.-h 
iuti,,  every  cc>untry  c:f  the  world  and  int,o 
pr,-.c'ioauv  eviry  cumntunity.  If  we  need 
prt"  ;  that  the  Cv-mmuiiist  Party  la  under 
th*"  dominatu:.!.  •,'f  the  Soviet  Unic,n,  we  have 
o.iiy  to  Cite  tl.e  .;atn  which  a  ^xrst.jn  takes 
when  ne  ljec-j;i.e,s  a  riiemb<,T  ol  t.he  party 
Thi.t  oatn  rea,d.rt : 

"I  I;..:.*  tak*-  Uiy  pUce  m  tlie  ranks  cf  tbe 
Comntnin:5t  Pa_r;y.  the  piirty  of  t,he  wi„jrl-:ii»g 
c.ai.>  I  take  this  s-olemn  fiath  to  give  tne 
best  that  i-s  in  me  to  the  service  of  my  claji,«. 
I  piedite  myself  tc  spi»re  no  eSort  in  uniting 
t.,r.e  workers  m  m;i:i,8.nt  strugEle  against 
fascism  and  war  I  pifjdtre  myself  to  work 
unsparingiy  in  the  uniC'iis.  in  tbe  shoj,*, 
among  the  unempi'iyed.  to  lca.d  tbe  stru,ggle,s 
for  the  daily  needs  of  tlie  maa,ses.  I  sol- 
emnly pledge  to  take  my  place  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  for  Negro  rights-  I 
pledtje  myself  to  rally  tbe  mas&es  to  defend 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  land  of  victorious 
hocif-iism.  I  pledge  myself  to  remain  at  all 
ti.mf.*s  a  vl^tSant  and  flrna  defender  of  the 
Leninist  line  of  the  pany.  the  only  line  that 
insures  the  triumph  of  S«jviet  power  In  the 
United  States.  ' 

No  American  can  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  be  a  loyal  American.  Re 
is  pledged  to  defend  not  '.he  United- States 
of  America,  but  the  Sovut  Uruon  In  ca*e 
of  an  all-cut  war  waged  by  the  Soviet  Union 
agalmt  the  United  States,  members  ol  the 
Comn-.unlst  Party  are  forced  to  aid  the  Soviet 
Union  and  hamper  and  sabotage  ite  defense 
effort  oX  the  United  States. 
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Tlie  Coni^rcM  som?  v^ars  ag  i  passed  what 
is  known  «m  vHe  Smith  Act.  This  act  ma»M 
It  unlawful  fir  any  t>er»on  to  belong  U)  an 
organjzatic!!  wbicn  believe*  in  the  orer- 
tHrow  at  our  CKivernmer.f  by  force  or  vio- 
lence. Tbls  year  the  Supreme  Court  upheid 
the  conaUtuUGi^al  T.iiidity  of  thla  Uw  m 
the  c»ee  where  ihe  H  C<jmmuni5t  leaders 
were  convicted.  We  can  see  frcm  the  very 
u*th  of  membership  tiuit  the  Supreme  Court 
dectaion  was  a  correct  decision  and  that 
memben  of  the  Comnunist  Party  are 
Uaitcra  to  the  United  States 

I  personally  am  ctinvinced  that  tiie  Ccn- 
greea  baa  ftirther  responsibility  in  an  eS  rt 
to  combat  the  Ccmmur.i«t  menace  in  the 
United  States.  First,  we  should  .  uilaw  the 
party  The  ccurts  have  established,  and 
It  la  a  known  fact,  that  the  Ccminurii:?: 
Party  la  not  a  political  party  but  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  power  Therefore.  It  ha«  no 
legal  right  to  cU*tfUl*e  itself  aa  a  pi-'litical 
party  and  appear  on  our  election  b»^i:cts. 
Secondly,  our  statuves  should  be  revised  so 
ma  to  Impjae  'he  same  penalties  on  Tven.- 
bcrshlp  lu  the  Communist  Party  as  now 
proTlded  for  trea^scn.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
Communist  movemrnt  that  its  phlloeophy. 
Its  actiona.  and  it*  training  have  weldtd  to- 
gether a  moat  despicable,  dangerous  i;roup 
of  revolutJonlat  traitors  to  free  society  and 
to  the  human  race  that  civilization  ha*  ever 
encountered 

I  have  endeavored  to  stress  some  of  the 
high  lights  as  to  the  functions  and  alms  of 
the  Communist  Partv  and  to  show  its  con- 
■plracy  nature.     However,  much  of  the  work 
done    on    behalf    of    the    Communist    Party 
is  done  not  by  the  cloned  party  itself    but 
rather  through  various  Comraunlst-front  or- 
fanlxattons,  utilizing  great  numbers  of  non- 
member  sympathisers,   misguided   Idealists, 
And  many  Innocent  Individuals  who  fall  to 
r^m  the  Communist  Party  Is  controlling 
their  orgmntsatlon.     It  la  not  Just  happen- 
stance that  many  vortb-wbile  organizations 
have   been    taken    over   by    the   Communist 
Party.    This  Is  a  designed  effort  on  the  part 
of  tba  Oommunlst  Party  to  take  over  large 
organJfeatkms  and  to  use  them  to  carry  out 
tbetr  objectives.    The  Communist  Party  re- 
fers to  thta  effort  as  "party  fractions."    I  wish 
to  qtiote  again  from  the  Communist  Manual : 
"^nu  fraction  is  an  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  tlM  party  through  which  the  policy  of  the 
party  la  brouf  ht  to  the  organized  manes  and 
ttarotifli  which  the  party  gives  leadership  to 
mambera  of  mass  organlzaucns."    The  main 
•ffort  In  the  astabilahment  of  fractions  la  rn 
labor  orfanlsatlons.    The  Communist  Party 
has  stnca  its  inception  endaavored  to  appeal 
to  the  wcvklng  men  and  women.     Qucitlng 
ttom  the  manual:  "Tractions  are  built  la  all 
tha  irade-onlons  and  othar  mass  orgsnlza. 
tlona  of  tlM  workers.     In  sll  unions  and  in 
euttaral.  fraternal,  sport,  and  imonployed 
orfanlMtlons  of  the  workers  or  farmari.  in 
all  ualted  front  organizations.  In  all  conven< 
tloos  and  conferences  of  such  organisations 
irtiere  tbcrs  are  at  least  three  Communists, 
a  Ooflnraanlst  fraction  must  be  orfanlaed." 

Memben  of  the  Oommunlst  fraction  work 
wHh  a  ^iftensaa  of  purpoae  to  get  on  milect 
eaaumtMas.  to  bold  a  oontrolllnf  oOca  in  th« 
orgaiititton  which  they  have  Infiltrated  If 
fOtt  liava  an  organization  of  say  300  mam  bars 
■Ml  <mt  of  that  membership  Ximn  sbmild 
fet  M  party  mambera.  oim  of  thair  gi-oup 
"  ht  Mlactad  as  the  secretary  of  thelx 
Tlia  Oommtmlst  members  of  the 
wuuid  meet  attd  report  to  th« 
CkMiaranM  Party  unit  advlalnc  that 
of  Mtlana  that  the  organization— made 
of  tkon -Communists — plans  to 
will  th«n  tnatntct  lt»  10 
^,  _^  .  out  a  certain  policy.    Tha 

l#  1H||  «Hk  is  unison  in  an  effort  to  i|aln 
I  total  organization  mamber. 
t  tmdttj  sec  that  In  moat  taaas 
H  i«  vary   e««y   for  a  CTnatl. 
mlBorlty.    w^iklDg    with    a 


singleness  of  purpose,  ts-,  direr-t  nr.:'.  c<  ■:  • :  ' 
the  policies  of  the  entire  organizauou.  T;.;s 
la  done  without  the  vast  ma;(  rity  of  U.<' 
organization  menibersiiip  rea;;7..::k'  wh.t'  is 
happening 

Let  me  to  quote  vcu  from  the  Coraraunist 
Party  manual  a.s  tc  wh.^t  is  smd  about  the 
function  of  the  frncti  n  'The  v-'tr'x  frac- 
tion In  a  unlcf.  or  a  !:ra:;<::la  of  a:,,  tx-.-r  mass 
organization  meets  rctrulariy  before  the 
meeting  vi  th.s  •  rean:zation  At  this  mefet- 
Itig.  the  luenih^T?  «  t  t^e  par'y  fraction  dis- 
cuss *.nd  de<ide  h  w  t.  '.;  :;  v  the  policy  of 
the  party  Iti  the  i,r£a:^i/jtt;  ii;  how  to  In- 
troduce the  partv  raitipai^r.s  how  to  recruit 
new  party  memb^'.-s  fr  m  tiie  union;  hew  to 
get  new  readers  f  r  'he  Daliv  Worker.  No 
party  memt*r  h  !.^  the  ri^ht  to  speak  or  act 
In  the  union  or  cher  mass  organization 
agaii.st  the  decLsi.ti.s  .  f  the  fraction.  The 
party  members  must  .dwev?  act  as  a  eoUd 
u:;i*  \n  t;^e  union  or  other  mass  organ- 
ization, 

Durlni?  World  Wir  IT,  after  the  break  of 
the  Hitler-Staiiti  pact,  when  Russia  and  the 
United  States  »ere  allSed  In  the  war  against 
Germa.iy.  Conm:tiriist-{ront  organizations 
sprang  up  liXe  inu.=hrooms  all  over  the  coun- 
try This  was  a  harvest  period  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  The  par'r  utilized  the  war 
alliance  between  the  Seviel  Union  and  the 
United  States  as  a  n.tans  of  setting  up 
hundreds  of  crganizatioiis  throughout  the 
country  which  it  d-nrrcUed  and  which  many 
unsuspecting  persons  joined  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  joining  SlIpIv  patri-itic  organ- 
izations. The  Commu;.lsrts  have  an  un- 
canny abllitv  t'";  name  crganizativjus  which 
they  uish  to  use  in  su-.:h  a  minner  as  to 
app*""!!  to  the  humanitarian  ^^r  patri-.tic  in- 
stincts of  unsuspecting   .Americans. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  watch  the  Commiini.«t 
Party  Une  and  see  how  that  line  is  f  .- 
lowed  by  the  party  in  the  United  States  We 
have  but  to  loclt  bacit  to  rh-:  be .nr.riir:^  <  ; 
World  War  II  when  Hitler  was  n.^ing  t'^  ^re  tt 
power  In  Germany  and  was  threa'et.ini?  all 
Oi  Europe.  At  that  time  the  Comnvinist 
Party  was  vehement  in  its  attack  i  n  :.a/i:sni 
Then  with  the  signing  of  the  Hltler-Sain 
pact,  the  Commu.nist  Party  overnight  cea.sed 
all  anti-Nazi  propaganda  and  appeaierl  '. 
the  American  people  not  to  become  ent'a^ed 
In  the  war  against  Germany  Peace  mcve- 
ments  were  conducted  hy  the  Ci'm.mur. ist 
Party  in  the  United  States  Petitioim  'Aere 
circulated  and  speeches  made  in  a::  effort  to 
limit  our  defenses  and  to  remain  t.eu-ral 
during  this  period.  Tnen  with  the  breaksr!? 
of  the  Hltler-Staim  pact,  the  C'^mmtir.i'^t 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America  again 
switched  overnight  and  became  vehement  in 
Its  attack  against  nazUam  and  fa-^cism. 
Then  the  clamor  was  for  us  to  get  Into  rp,e 
war.  open  up  a  second  front — and  frvirn  tf.at 
time  until  the  end  of  World  War  II  t.>^e 
Communist  Party  aim  and  effort  for  tl.e 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  the  same  as  nur~ 
Because  of  that,  many  people  were  mlst^tilded 
ln:o  believing  that  the  Communist  Party 
not  only  a  harmleas  organization  but 
working  In  the  Interest  of  America. 
However,  at  the  conclualon  of  World  War  II. 
tha  CommunUt  Party  In  the  United  States 
abandoned  Its  rote  as  t>eaceful  cooperators 
with  the  American  Ocvernment,  and  e- 
Tertad  to  Its  true  role  of  militant  con- 
spirators. 

When  thU  took  place,  jiiany  lndlvUlviaI.<i 
who  had  been  naively  associated  with  many 
of  their  activities  realized  the  Cominunl«>t 
Party  for  what  It  was  and  would  have  nothit:g 
ftirthar  to  do  with  any  organization  which 
Communists  controlled,  and  many  organlrn- 
tlons  endaavored  to  ferret  out  Comnmulsts 
from  (heir  ranks.  This  Is  particularly  true 
of  many  of  our  major  labor  oganlzationt 
And  then  cama  Korea.  The  act  of  aggres- 
sion by  tha  Commtmists  of  North  Korea  and 
tha  poattlon  of  tha  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  Statas  of  America  la  upholding  that 
•glire«*lun  waa  the  llnal  blow  to  many  mis- 


p :.:■;■>.'!  k!<.allsts  v.t.o  sti';!  believed  '^e  Cem- 
:r;  iM'-t  Party  t».  a*  nothlfe  oth«  r  than  a  po- 
'.r.cAl  partv  Sitice  Korea  it  his  been  much 
r:  ■  re  dittlciilt  '<.r  t>ie  CommuiiLst  Party  to 
e<*at;:sh  rs  frc.iit  nrgnnizatl' uts  and  the 
fr:c*..':\s  "hat  do  exist  have  tn  w  rtc  much 
more  q',;!ft;y  .ind  r.  t  as  o;f'::Iy  as  before 
T  '!  mav  be  »u.-e  that  today  ^n  ;  pe:^on  who 
1  ■.\\fr.:''-,t'-T  '.1  the  C  mrnuni,  t  P..rtv  is  a 
:  :  ■'■  ,  i 'i  revc>iutlrr. ;=■• ,  -h.i '-tj-i  ■?  the 
ij-inges  :  t  ;e  Ccmmuni.«t  Party  are  the  mu-- 
guiden  ide<i.l«ts    *he  tic  eooders    etc. 

r>""-,-"  Mip--''  f'.rt?,  'he  Amtrlcjn  pf-i  pie 
ar-  ;;,k;  t:  na.Iv  'ptimistic  It  Is  rty.st  di:£- 
cuit  for  most  .■\merScans  to  be  le.e  •!;.  -  tbere 
are  people  in  our  ciunTy  wlio  .v  ,j:d  carry 
out  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the  Crmmu- 
nl?*  r- r^'v  Therefore,  the  Amtr!c.-?n  Legion 
Pfi,  •  !  .^ri^rdeen  .s  perfurmitig  ;.  great  patri- 
otic service  m  seamg  aside  a  si'ecla!  d.iy  to 
alert  Americans.  enur.ci?.ting  th*--  advantages 
we  Americana  nav-*  a'.d  take  ;'  t  ..T'ir.tfct. 
and  pointing  out  'he  rt.-.l  dan.  er  -.vhich  is 
threatening  that  which  we  hell  so  deariy. 
It  Is  Inconceivaole  'o  me,  desp  te  an  indi- 
vidual's political  view?,  how  any  ne  can  con- 
ceive of  destroying  our  way  of  ife  .'.nd  cur 
free  economic  system  and  ^uppL*  tinw  it  with 
dictator  government  b;<ied  up  n  en.?!;;-,  e- 
ment  of  the  peop.e. 

We  all  admit  that  there  are  ■  :me  Imper- 
fections in  cur  own  .^vstem  and  a  e  roii.scicus 
that  with  the  pa.ssmg  of  time,  hanges  de- 
velop arid  ue  mu.-t  flr.d  new  n  sthods  and 
new  solutions  to  our  problem  This  we 
have  been  able  to  do.  This  we  c  an  ai:d  will 
continue  to  do  within  the  frame  vcrk  cf  ctir 
Constitution  In  keeping  with  oi.r  economic 
structure.  The  United  S'ates  has  by  far  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  th  ?  wrld  to- 
day. The  critics  of  the  .-Vmer-an  svstem 
of  government  fail  to  posr.t  uut  t  lat  we  have 
rfaohed  this  attainment  at  the  .•  ame  tinte  a 
great  abundance  of  our  natun  1  res^-urccs 
has  gijne  to  other  countries  In  oider  to  raise 
their  .1-,  ii.g  standards.  Many  tf  these  re- 
cipient countries  are  sc-ctalistl.  cour.ir:es. 
C  -mtrles  are  no  different  tha:.i  .ndividuals. 
If  we  as  Individuals  are  to  cop\  or  Imitate 
«  meone.  we  copy  a  person  whc  has  so.i-.e- 
'hing  better  than  we  have.  It  w(  uld  be  felly 
t  ■ipy  an  inferior  product.  The  same  holds 
true  ivith  philosophies  of  gove-nment.  It 
would  be  stupidity  of  the  first  order  for  us. 
who  have  maintained  a  high  livii  g  standard.' 
perscnal  freedoms,  a  code  of  ligh  mcral 
ethics  to  .opy  a  philosophy  of  ;overnm.ent 
en'oyed  by  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  pro- 
duced a  low  standard  of  living  and  where 
•he  most  intimate  personal  f r -edoms  are 
denied  and  moral  ethics  are  rldl -uled. 

Wiiat  the  -'untry  needs  todiy  is  not  a 
5-cent  cig.ir  or  two  cars  in  every  garage  but 
a  rededicat.on  of  ourselves  to  tli :'  pnncipies 
embfxlled  In  true  Americanism.  This  pro- 
gram here  in  Aberdeen  is  truly  slgnihcant 
a;:d  I  hope  that  the  spu-it  whi  th  prevails 
here  will  so  engulf  the  country  that  every 
ky.ll  American  will  become  an  active  partici- 
pant In  an  American  crusade  to  oot  cut  all 
forces  that  would  destroy  our  heritage  of 
freedom  and  that  we  would  no  be  ccw-d 
and  that  we  work  with  the  sami  singleness 
of  puipose.  with  the  same  deterr  ilniitlcn  as 
do  our  enemies.  L<>t  us  pray  t<  Qcd  that 
our  children  and  grandchildren  will  never 
:  .  k  back  to  cur  geueratlou  with  scorn  and 
brand  us  because  of  our  apathy  is  belr.g  re- 
8p<;n..iible  for  having  squandered  our  sacred 
trust.  We  who  believe  in  God  must  meet 
the  danger  oi  communism  realistically.  All 
religious  creeds  are  ridiculed  ai>c,  debunked 
by  the  master  minda  of  tfce  Comniunlu  In- 
ternational. The  freedom  to  wonhlp  God  as 
om  o.-isrience  dictates  Is  Inherent  In  our  free 
sicietv  Don't  aactlOca  this  free«lom  on  the 
atheistic  altar  of  communlam.  lets  pray— 
lets  work--!ef»  think  A  natl  in  that  la 
rtgh'.  alerted,  and  prepared  will  never  be 
co.i.quertd. 
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Rre  Hav^etHli  Aamrert^rj  of  the  Birth 
of  Christopher  Colambos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

OF    NEW   TOI'J? 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPElEvSE.VTATlVES 
Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  five  hundredth 
f  nn:verpar>-  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
navieator.  darin^j  seaman  and  dLscover- 
(T  of  this  great  continent,  be  honored  in 
1951  with  the  issuance  of  a  special  stamp. 

The  Encyclopedia  Americana  lists  the 
year  1451  as  the  year  in  which  Columbus 
was  born  m  Genoa.  Italy,  and  m  New- 
York  State,  and  in  many  other  States  in 
the  Union.  October  12  hr..^  been  set  aside 
as  Columbus  Day  for  the  purpose  of  do- 
in?  honor  to  the  memory  of  this  intrepid 
Italian  explorer. 

Columbus,  in  d'scovering  this  new  con- 
tin:nt.  opened  up  vast  new  lands  which 
became  the  haven  of  mi'.lioa-  He  raised 
the  .sight":  of  mankind  to  new  fields  and 
valleys  extending  far  across  the  sea  It 
is  \dta'.  then,  that  his  services  to  ike 
world  and  to  humanity  be  commemorat- 
ed anew  in  tr:but€  to  him  as  a  navigator 
and  benefactor. 

American  citizens  of  Italian  de.sceni 
who  came  to  this  great  land  first  opened 
by  Columbus,  have  rendered  the  Nation 
most  valuable  servic?  in  its  development. 
in  its  wars,  and  in  its  arts  and  in  the  sci- 
ences. The  United  Stat?s  owes  a  debt  to 
its  Americans  of  Italian  birth  and  de- 
scent, just  as  we  owe  a  far-reaching  debt 
to  Columbus.  The  Nation  has  been 
vastly  benefited  by  arrival  here  of  these 
many  millions  of  men  and  women  of 
Italian  lineage.  Theirs  has  been  a  tra- 
dition of  good  citizenship  in  peace,  and 
valor  in  war. 


Mr.  TrunuiB  Uses  Taft-Hartley  Ad — 
Afaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Friday.  August  10.  1951 

Mr.  BkJ^DER.  Ft)r  '  yars  and  yars. ' 
Mr.  Truman  has  been  waging  war  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  on  two  alleged 
grounds:  First,  it  is  no  good :  and  second. 
it  is  unnecessary.  Before  the  19S2  cam- 
peigTis  get  warmed  up  to  even  a  mild 
fever.  Mr.  Truman  will  have  to  diL?cover 
a  new  reason  for  his  opposition.  Or  per- 
haps some  new  bnd  i  truster  will  have  to 
come  up  with  the  reason  for  him. 

It  is  DOW  at  least  nine  times  that  the 
President  has  used  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  end  a  work  stoppage  which  imperils 
the  national  health  and  safety.  You 
may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Truman  would 
never  have  uted  this  legislation  if  he 
could  possibly  have  avoided  it.  More- 
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over,  if  there  were  no  need  tor  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
White  House  would  have  po  ntedly  called 
our  attention  to  other  methods  by  which 
these  problems  could  be  m<t.  In  meet- 
ing the  serious  challenge  to  continued 
production  created  by  the  copper  strike, 
the  Taft-Hartley  machiner'  will  provide 
for  a  Federal  court  injuncti  an  which  will 
compel  the  immediate  resumption  of 
work  for  at  least  80  days  during  which 
negotiation  to  settle  the  isiues  can  pro- 
ceed. 

We  do  not  like  to  crow  —much— but 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  ei  med  a  niche 
:n  the  history  of  conciliatior  in  labor  dis- 
putes which  Mr.  Truman's  invective  can- 
not dislodge. 


Tactical  Use  Set  for  New  Atomic  Weapons 
of  Uiiited  State*. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  OORN 

07    E     LTH    C.\.ZC~"S  . 

iS  THE  HOUS2  OF  RWRES.IST AJIVES 
Friday.  September  14   1951 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Hou-^e.  the  following  article 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une on  Monday.  September  10  This 
article  was  written  by  the  aviation  edi- 
tor of  this  great  paper.  He  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  in  the  Eigh'.h  Air  Force 
in  World  War  n  and  has  recently  re- 
turned frcm  the  Far  East  where  he  was 
war  ccrrespondent  in  Koresi  and  Japan. 
Colonel  Talbcrt  has  ccntrbuted  much 
to  "iiis  Nation  by  his  writinjtrs  and  warn- 
ings to  our  people  concerning  the  future 
of  air  war. 

I  have  personal  pride  in  Colonel  Tal- 
bcrt's  success  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
because  many  of  his  people  are  in  the 
district  it  is  my  honor  to  represent.  One 
of  his  late  kinsmeii  reprezeated  my  dis- 
trict in  this  Congress.  T!ie  late  Cc\ 
James  Talbcrt  served  for  10  years  with 
distinction  and  honor  in  this  great  body. 

The  article  follows; 
Tiicncai  Vsi  Srr  ra«  Nrw  .\Ti3»nc  Weapons 

OP  Uxrm)  Statss — Allteo  PLurwrms  Ccttvt 

ON  T:ir.id  TO  Hal.t  Ri:^siai«   Arr*cK  Deef 

IN   BtTEOFK  • 

«By  Ansel  B.  Talbe:t) 

LoNroN.  September  9. — Axuf  rlcji's  new  se- 
cret atomic  weapons  are  d«anitely  beirg 
ccimted  upon  by  mllttary  pliJiners  tor  fu- 
t'jre  tActical  use  in  utopping  any  Russian 
a; tempt  to  sweep  across  Europt).  it  wai  learn- 
ed  here  today. 

Both  American  and  British  strategists  are 
In  complete  agreement  that  iJae  "BatUe  of 
Britain"  most  never  be  repented  and  that 
a  defensive  flght  of  txve  nationji  against  Com- 
munist wffgnmioa  mva^  talc*  piaoe  deep  m 
Europe.  There  the  new  atumlc  weapons 
would  be  employed  In  dlsru^anc  Russian 
commuolcatloiis  and  transport  and  In  de- 
stroying enemy  troop  maaees  Iiefore  they  are 
set  m  full  motlDO  vestvard. 

ImpJenMntatkm  of  this  pbA  Is  receiving 
the  highest  prtonty  and  the  TJnited  States 
Air  Force  has  created  a  nev  uiit  known  as 
the  Mimial  Defense  Material  IXvtakm,  vhlcfa 
is  an  air  material  mmmaiKl  to  huild  tip 
Iccistical  rapport  necessary  to  aixasnpUsli 
Um  aocooautMal  phases  a<  tois  program. 


«rcr»T  WIN  An  suraaioarrr 

The  primary  move  of  course  would  be  to 
rspiure  air  superiority  over  Europe  fo  that 
tactical  air  and  ground  units  employin|t  the 
new  weai-Kjna  could  carrT  out  their  rr.ls«lon« 
successfully  They  would  be  unable  to  do 
tins  If  the  power  of  the  Soviet  Air  For^e  was 
r.Qt  destroyed  tc  a  very  large  decree  m 
the  fi.'^t  Etai-es  of  the  war 

The  Chi?'  British  worry  at  presen'  Is  that 
the  b'j:ld-up  of  combat  alrcrafi.  in  the 
Uniied  K.niTcion:  ar.d  elsewhere  is  not  taking 
place  rapidly  It  was  with  this  in  mind 
thfit  the  British  recently  proposed  powering 
nOO  .■\rnerlcan  Sabre  P-86  Je*.  fi,:;hteni  with 
the  R:j!ls-Royce  Avon  euiiines  built  here. 
The   pLin   Is   »tH!   under  conslderarior. 

The  prtxluction  of  the  Avon,  cne  of  Brit- 
:un'5  mf3st  p»3werful  axial-flow  jet  englni*«. 
-jted  at  a  7,200-p«ound  thiTust.  1=  beinR  ex- 
panded con-slderably  at  present.  The  Rollis- 
Royce  Co  claim*  that  it  will  soon  be  In  the 
larges-t- scale  production  of  any  single  jet 
engine  In  the  world,  with  the  Erirish  motor- 
car Industry  being  cailed  In  to  do  the  )oft. 

The  parent  company  la  now  building  the 
Avcn  engine  at  Derby  and  is  ataut  to  start 
pr  xluctlon  at  two  other  facLines  in  Went 
Scotland.  Two  cither  British  aircraft  <;a- 
iii.e  companies.  Brl£',ol  and  Napier.  b.ive 
agreed  to  build  the  p'^w^rftii  axiai-f.ow  en- 
's;, ne  under  subcontr,ict«  The  latter  concern 
IS  cpenlng  a  new  Lancashire  factory  In  con- 
nection with  the  project 

CALL    THai.*T       VITBT    SEViai  ' 

The  highest  ranking  man  in  the  Hoyal  Atr 
Force  and  !n  the  Air  Mioutry,  with  whom 
his  correspondent  has  discussed  the  matter, 
sjiy  frankly  that  the  air  ttireat  to  Great 
Britain  and  all  of  free  Europe  for  the  mo- 
ment, la  "very  severe." 

They  estimate  that  the  R«l  air  force  rl«ht 
now  is  capable  of  deiiveriiig  sustained  at- 
tacks against  London  from  It*  present  bases. 
which  would  be  heavier  than  any  delivered 
throughout  World  War  II  by  the  German 
Luftwaffe.  Should  the  Soviet  Army  succeed 
In  moving  westward  and  in  capturing  new 
txses.  this  threat  would  be  even  more  seri- 
ous, according  to  these  strategists. 

Thla  Ttew,  Incidentally,  Is  not  s  personal 
one  of  the  oOcers  concerned  but  has  the 
approval  and  agreement  of  Arthur  Hender- 
son. British  Secretary  of  Si»U  lor  Alx. 

To  counteract  this  potential  Bed  threat 
the  British  are  designing  new  )et  fighters 
and  bconbers  for  prodtictlon  in  the  Brltlab 
aenal  rearmament  program  scheduled  to 
reach  its  peak  early  In  ia54.  and  the  Amoi- 
cana  are  shipping  an  tuuiisclosed  ntunber  of 
Jet  aircraft  to  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty 
countries  Many  will  be  In  acttial  serrlos  by 
tae  end  af  the  year. 

ccirraoi.  GK>trps  sar  w 
Already  the  Mutual  Defense  Material  Di- 
rision  haa  begun  setting  up  control  groups 
overseas  in  friendly  countries  to  supply  nec- 
essary spare  parts  and  maintenance  eqtilp- 
ment  for  the  jet  aircraft  sea*  to  them.  By 
October  the  first  huge  overseas  control  group 
supjJiy  depot  will  be  operating  at  Cbateau- 
rouz.  France,  under  the  command  cf  Brig. 
Gen.  Joseph  H.  Hides,  of  th»  United  States 
Air  Force.  The  first  of  several  State-clds 
tran^xxt  control  depots,  designed  for  ship- 
ments ictf  good  to  overseas  control  grotips.  is 
already  In  action  at  Newarlc.  H.  J. 

MeanvUlc  Amertpan  ground  oOeers  in 
Europe,  assigned  to  serve  under  Gciteral  ot 
xJat  Army  Dwigfxt  O-  Saenbowcr.  are  giving 
Uw  dosed  study  to  potential  use  of  tbe  new 
atooUc  weapons  la  tbe  field.  Some  feel  that 
there  may  be  more  eftdent  ways  of  dellver- 
isg  thwe  vcaptms  than  by  aircraft,  but  the 
Tsluc  of  sir  KUerlarUy  under  all  circum- 
stances is  admitted. 

Many  of  the  oAoerB  studying  the  problem 
were  In  England  during  World  War  a  and 
they  have  not  forgotten  Uaat.  althou^  latt 
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In  tlM  wv  OwBAa  tctono  dvrslopcd  flying 
bomb*  and  oUmt  V-«*apon«  capftbto  of  turn- 
ing Um  tia»,  th»  rtXxM  of  tb«M  waapous  wm 
Urgvly  nuUflad  by  conaUat  aUled  bonbard- 
OMat  oC  tb*  V-waapon  launctUng  sites.  Tbis 
•etlTtty  would  not  Ivavs  been  poaalbls  wlUi- 
out  el«ar-«ut  sUled  sir  supwiorlty. 


Tke  Fc4crd  Ibco«c  Tax 


BTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  ifnatASXA 
XH  THE  UOX78X  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Ifr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
SptMker.  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoM  an  article  from  the  Nebraska 
Tax  Research  Institute  that  co?e^  the 
subject  of  the  Federal  income  tax.  I 
commend  the  reading  of  this  article  to 
my  coUeagura.  It  is  accurate  and 
thought  provoking. 

Thx  Pbwsal  Iitootai  Tax 

The  one  thing  tarwlse  that  burns  our  very 
•oul  la  the  eonatant  propaganda  from  Wash- 
ington that  Congresa  muat  raise  the  income- 
tax  rate  to  alphon  off  surpliu  profits  to  step 
inflatlan.  It  is  the  screwtest  dUly  any  poliu- 
dan  has  hatched  up  to  date,  and  yet  We  have 
not  seen  where  any  economist  has  bad  the 
courage  to  take  exception  to  the  Idea.  Actu- 
ally tbmj  stpfaon  the  money  away  from  the 
people  vlto  earned  It  and  would  \u*  caution 
and  tBteiUgenoe  In  spending  it,  and  throw  it 
Into  a  poUtieal  }ackpot  where  It  la  spent  with 
the  vmmk  abandon  of  Intoxication  that  so 
often  goes  with  the  unemtroUed  spending 
of  tbm  oOkcr  fellow's  money. 

fnfiatton  ia  nearly  100  percent  Goremment 
created.  Let's  examine  the  procedure  ex- 
actly as  tt  Is: 

1.  every  time  the  CSovernment  gets  into 
tbe  market  for  services  and  commodities  the 
prie*  sMeota  up.  Tbe  more  they  are  In  the 
markac  and  the  longer  tbey  stay  In  the  mar- 
ket tbe  Ucber  the  price  goes. 

S.  BvldeDtly  very  Uttle  thought  Is  given  by 
oar  fHendly  eaay  spending  bureaucrats,  who 
are  etoarfcd  with  the  responalbUlty  as  to  the 
effect  of  tbelr  buying  on  prices  of  civUtan 


S.  This  Oovemment  buying  always  starts 
an  upward  splnl  of  increases  In  wages,  and 
thus  tbe  eost  Index  on  all  services  and  com- 
modities are  puahed  upward  and  Inflation  u 
turned  on  la  a  big  way. 

ia  no  better  example  of  the  utter 
or  Ignorance  of  the  facta  In  this 
mattar  on  the  part  of  the  Covenunent  top 
brass  tbaa  a  statement  made  by  Oen.  George 
C.  Manhall.  who  la  prestxmed  to  represent 
the  ctvlllan  Interests  in  the  Pentagon  aggre- 
gattak  known  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
1  Mirshan.  In  this  statement,  said  that 
bad  cost  the  war  effort  ovfr  •7.000- 
kihd  was  hampering  this  effort.  He 
iMVely  realize  that  in  hU  role  as  a  mem- 
ef  tba  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  he  li  perhapa 
pmwtW*  (or  more  of  our  present  tnflatlon 
tbaa  any  otber  one  man  in  the  United 
■•  baa  not  aaut  a  word  about:  (l) 
boyti^.  (a)  that  we  might  ran  out 
■oasf,  (8)  that  waste  of  Oovemment 
li  fat  raallty  a  racket  for  eaqplottera. 
(4)  ttai  Ifcaaffact  of  high  taxas  U-  having  a 
sAset  on  the  gxowth  cf  btislneee. 
OBlneas.  and  (S)  that  under 
rata  some  of  our  targe  corpora- 
vIB  ba««  that  part  of  their  aarnlnga 


that  are  In  the   high   bracket  almost   com- 
pletely socialized. 

UtCOMX    TAX    rCltNISHIS    I^rKST     MO^^rT 

It  Is  well  known,  of  course.  t>y  every  tiiink- 
Ing  man  In  the  United  States  that  the  htd- 
eral  Income  tax  ts  tiie  one  main  supportt^r  of 
all  thU  Jacompetence,  this  useless  spendlni;, 
this  paying  two.  three,  or  four  times  a^  much 
as  they  should  for  services  and  rommod'.ties. 
a  situation  that  will  surely  eventually  brir.i? 
us  disaster 

With  all  this  common  knowledge  Brid  ^vi'h 
all  the  talk  there  Is  in  and  out  of  Congress 
iibout  stopping  Inflation,  what  does  Congres.- 
do?  They  increase  the  Federal  Income  tax 
which  ia  the  principal  source  of  the  creation 
of  and  the  support  of  the  Inflation  they  talk 
about  stopping 

Not  only  does  the  Federal  Inccmp  t.ix  o: 
Itself  create  the  Inflation  but  perhaps  <jne  nt 
Ita  worst  features  is  that  it  creates  a  taxing 
complex  that  Is  followed  by  State  and  loc:il 
offlclals  over  the  entire  country,  and  thus 
these  agencies  act  as  an  auxiliary  promoter 
of  InPatlon  that  is  almtjst  as  serious  as  the 
Feder  il  Income  tax  itself 

Time  and  again  we  have  asked  ti  p  ITici.i  3 
when  this  foolish  Government  sporidink;  auh 
Its  resultant  Inflation  Ls  Kolng  to  stop  N  .ne 
to  date  have  offered  a  guess.  Evidently  thty 
assume  the  Inflation  must  go  to  the  break - 
lug  jKiint. 

We  should  all  ask  our  represeiuaiives  :u 
Congress   these    questions: 

1.  Why  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Govt-rnment 
to  pay  several  times  the  civilian  price  tor 
services  and   commodities? 

2.  Why  Is  it  necessary  for  the  Govenimeiu 
to  buy  as  they  so  often  do  several  times  t.^ie 
quantity  of  goods  needed? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  Government  can  take 
the  manpower  of  the  Nation  In  any  manr.-'r 
they  choose,  but  when  It  comes  to  services 
and  supplies  the  Government  appears  to  be 
helpless — particularly  as  to  the  prices  to  t>v 
paid? 

4.  Why  can't  Congress  In  seme  manner 
put  an  effective  penalty  on  Incompef.encf' 
crookedness,  and  waste  m  Government  tu.d 
stop  It  before  it  takes  place  rather  than  their 
usual  procedure  of  a  lot  of  useless  InvestUa- 
tions  after  th"  harm  has  been  done. 

In  conclunlon  may  we  again  remind  <  u: 
readers  that  Inflation  Is  never  created  bv 
business.  It  Is  100  percent  a  Oovernmei.t 
institution  and  a  Government  monop<.;;y 
The  Government  can  stop  it  any  time  it 
wants  to.  Vhen  we  hear  of  cures  fjr  in- 
flation we  must  keep  m  mind  there  is  uii.s 
one.  Shut  pff  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
J^ederal  Income  tax  and  don't  put  anv  utiier 
tax  Ir  its  place.  Get  dollar  vnlue  fir  j  v- 
ernment  dollar  expended  and  inflition  w.r 
be  past  history  in  a  hurry. 


Grand  Jury  Recommeads  Additional 
Narcotic  A^enti 


EXTEU^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iu.iifos 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^ursddv,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
include  herewith  a  recommendation  of 
the  grand  Jury  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Illinois  concemintt  employmt^nt  of  ad- 
dlUooal  agents  in  the  Narcotic  Eurcuu 


of   the   Treasury   Departme.at   to   help 
combat  traflBc  in  narcotics: 
Rfcom.mendxtion    or    the    Gha?  d    Ju«t    rog 
THE  Eastern  Distsict  or  Illinois 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
thp  k-rand  Jury  of  the  United  States  District 
Curl  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Illinois  at 
'he  .'^eptembt^r  term.  1951,  ther-!0f,  that  the 
'raffir  In  narcotics  is  on  the  Increase 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  constitutes  a  threat  to  our 
ccuntry;   and 

Whereas  it  further  appears  that  although 
the  narcotic  agents  are  now  rendering  ef- 
ficient and  capable  service,  nevertheless  there 
Are  not  sufHclent  agents  in  the  iVarcotlc  Bu- 
reau of  the  Treasury  Departmeiit  to  control 
.ind  eradicate  this  tralBc. 

Now.  therefore,  we.  the  grand  Jury,  recom- 
mend that  sufHclent  approprlatl  ans  be  made 
by  Congress  to  employ  additional  agenta  In 
the  Narcotic  Bureau  of  the  Trea;;ury  Depart- 
nieiu  .so  that  this  traffic  In  narcotics  may  be 
cuntroUed  and  eliminated: 

We  further  recommend  that  a  copy  of  this 
res;  lution  be  sent  to  the  Attorney  General 
uf  the  United  States,  the  Secp'tary  of  the 
Treasury,  Commissioner  of  Si  rcotlcs,  the 
Representatives  In  Congresa  from  the  eastern 
district  of  Illinois,  and  the  U;ilted  States 
Senators   from    Illinois. 

Exe;uted  this  11th  day  of  Sep  ember  A.  D. 
1551.  by  the  aforesaid  grand  J  iry,  by  and 
through  lis  foreman. 

VOJNiE  MvESS,  Forc.Tiait. 


The  Oatis  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:iTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr  BE.AMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  submit  three  brief 
articles  and  letters  in  regard  x)  the  Wil- 
liam Oat  is  case: 

Andzksos.    I.nd  .    S^'ptemher    ;j,    19SJ. 
R»*presentatlve  John  Beamth. 

United  States  Houjse  of  Reve-^entatiies: 
Members  and  cfflcera  of  UAW-CIO,  Local 
6613,  Oulde  Lamp.  Anderson.  Ind  commends 
you  f  >r  yi'ur  resolution  which  bnught  about 
Hruse  action  cf  break  off  trade  relations 
with  Czechoslovakia  because  of  t:iat  nation's 
»■•;  n  In  regard  to  the  William  Oatls  case. 
Gbokck   D.   Sttwabt. 


Union  iJtAnm  < 

M::nc'iest>-r,  N.  H  .  August 
C'.!'.>,'res.sirian  John  V    B£.vMza, 
H'-'Ufe  Oflcp  Building. 

Washiriffton.  D    C 
DiAR   Concrissman   BsAMn: 
like    to   see    the   editorial    entitU 
Oatis."  prauslng  your  stand.  In  to 
This  Is  the  largest  newspaper  In 
snire,  having  mere  circulation  t 
other  dailies  in  the  State  combli 
Kef'p  up  the  gotd  work! 
When  I  was  born  in  Washing 
my  father  was  secretary  to  Presl 
d'  re  Rcxjsevelt,  who  was  my  godf 
will  remember  T  R  "s  famous  mei 
Sul-.an  of  Morocco.  •Perdlcarls  all' 
dead"!     In   thoee   days,   the   Am 
was  respected! 
Beat  wishes  for  success. 
Very  sincerely, 

WuxiAU  LoKB.  i^resuient. 


"OEF  , 

23.   1951. 


You  might 
d  "Release 
lay's  paper. 
'4ew  Hamp- 
!ian  all  the 
.ed. 

on  In  1905 
dent  Theo- 
ither.  Tou 
isage  to  the 
e  or  Rslsull 
erlcan   flag 
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[Trom  the  Ifanehester  (K.  H.)  Union  Leader 
at  Al^rust  23.  1B51] 

RZLXUI  OlTlS 

Bill  Oatls,  the  American  newsman  arrested. 
imprisoned,  and  tortured  by  the  Cxech  Beds 
on  trumped-up  charges  of  espionage,  has  » 
stalwart  champion  in  Bepi^sentatlve  Johx  V, 
Beamxx,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  H&ucza  talks  blunt- 
ly in  behalf  of  doing  something  quickly  to 
secure  OatU'  release.  Uore  than  that,  he 
backs  up  his  words  with  <lemands  for  action. 

The  Beamer  resolution  ^rould  suspend  cotn- 
merlcal  relations  with  CxechoslovakUL  This 
is  a  most  Important  ste(i.  the  Congressman 
feels,  since  the  balance  of  trade  is  decidedly 
in  the  puppet's  favor  durmg  the  past  wveral 
years. 

That  favorable  balance  has  been  freqiieat- 
ly  commented  by  this  newspaper's  Victor 
Riesel.  Goods  m&de  beliind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain— even  In  Russia  Itself — have  flooded  thu 
American  market,  so  unpatriotic  are  some 
American  businessmen,  ^vho  are  intent  on 
making  a  profit  even  tiiough  the  Imports 
penalize  Anierlcan  labor.  To  suspend  com- 
merclai  relations  Is  to  step  upon  the  C«ch 
pocketbook.  Because  th<!  balance  of  trade 
has  been  so  much  in  the  satellite  favor,  it 
stands  to  loee  a  great  deal.  And  sc.  too.  Rus- 
sia wiU  loee  the  American  dollars  the  Krem- 
lin so  eargerly  garners. 

"".epreaentatlve  BEaMU  has  other  construc- 
tive thoughts.  He  wants  to  know  the  Ideo- 
logical leanings  of  Ellis  O.  Brlgga,  this  coun- 
try's Ambassador  to  Caechoslovakia.''  Is  it 
possible.  BcAMEx  asks,  that  Ellis,  who  In- 
cidentally, was  grad\Mted  from  Dartmoirth  In 
1921.  "may  have  the  same  weak  attitude  that 
has  been  displayed  by  De&n  Achesoo  and  the 
State  Department?  If  so.  It  would  seem  very 
Important  and  very  necessary  thst  he  either 
be  replaced  by  an  American  who  belleres  In 
America  or  that  he  be  Instructed  to  really 
take  an  active  put  and  demand.  Instead  of 
beg.  to  see  Oatls.  Other  requesU  must  b« 
equally  firm." 

BsaiuB  then  streaaes  that  fundamental 
principles  are  Involved  In  the  Oatls  case. 
Freedom  of  the  press  and  speech  and  the 
right  to  a  fair  trial  (which  of  course  was 
denied  the  newsman)  are  among  these  prin- 
ciples. Shall  the  State  Department  ranaln 
cowardly  In  the  face  of  tbe  tnrth  that  Oatls 
has  been  martyred  only  because  he  was  es- 
erclsing  these  basic  rl|^ts? 

Another  great  prlndpte.  to  quote  tbe  In- 
diana RepreeentatlTe.  is  the  tategrlty  of  the 
United  States.    It  mtist  be  restored: 

"We  must  maintain  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  flag  and  the  sanctity  ol  an 
American  citiaen  no  matter  wh«e  he  may 
be.  and  especially  If  he  has  done  no  wrcmg.'* 

American  prastlge  has  stiflered.  American 
honor  has  not  been  maintained.  Brmaenly, 
the  Reds  thumb  their  noses  at  this  once 
proud  United  States  of  America.  That  la 
the  price  of  the  SUte  Department's  crlnftng 
serrlUty. 

[Prom  the  Ifuncle  (Ind.)  Star  of  September 

11.  19511 

BiQ  Tauc,  Lrrn.«  Acnow 

In  a  lettor  to  Indiana  Congressman  Johm 
V.  Bmna.  President  Truman  wrote:  "We 
are  doing  everything  within  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  to  obtain  Mr.  Oatls'  re- 
lease." Ttie  Presldtnt  is  not  telling  the 
whole    truth. 

Xverything  posslhle  Is  not  tieing  dose  to 
releaw  the  American  newcpaperman  trom 
false  tmprlsoament  in  a  CfeecboslOTaklmn  JslU. 
The  President  has  aot  cut  oC  caech  Imparts 
to  the  United  SUtea  Be  has  not  ardcrvd 
United  States  troopa  to  blocfcada  the  C»Bch> 
German  border,  as  Russian  troops  hare  ao 
often  done  to  ua.  Be  baa  not  ordarad  Gkach 
CoBomunlsta  In  the  Uhlted  Statea  to  turn 
in  their  passports  and  go  home.  Ba  baa  not 
ordered  reatrtetiona  oa  the  actlTttl«  of  Oom- 


munlst  newspapermen  tiom  <Abm  natlona 
tn  the  united  Statea  ctHnpaiahie  to  mtrtc- 
tlona  Impoaed  on  United  Suitea  newspaper- 
men in  Communist  countriei. 

Mr.  Truman  has  told  Cattch  Commtinist 
Ambassador  Prochaaka  that  United  States 
relations  with  CsechoslOTak.Ji  will  not  im- 
prove until  Oatls  is  released.  Tbe  ineffec- 
tiveneas  of  this  weak  talk  is  indicated  by  the 
Ambassador's  refusal  to  da  anything  about 
Oatls  and  his  statement  tha:  the  Oatls  eaaa 
Is  "cloaed."  Tbe  President  has  not.  as  ha 
has  the  power  to  do.  sent  I>rochazka  home 
as  persona  nan  grata,  with  instructions  to 
the  OKch  Communists  to  send  no  more 
ambassadors  until  tbey  send  Oatls  hcnne 
free.  Nor  has  he  fully  coniplied  with  the 
wishes  of  Congress  to  end  ai  trade  relations 
with  GaecfaoaloTakia. 

Until  President  Truman  <loes  do  "every- 
thing possible"  to  get  Bill  Oatls  released. 
Oatls  will  stay  in  |all.  Inst>>ad  of  trying  to 
fool  the  American  people  wl  b  evasions  and 
hal|-truihs,  the  President  saoutd  be  using 
tats  immense  powers  to  protect  the  ri|^ts  at 
an  America.1  citizen  falaiJy  accused,  falsely 
tried,  and  falsely  Imprisoned  in  a  Com- 
munist police  state. 


Heart  Faf 


EXTENSION  OP  RI31ARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TCxas 
IN  THB  BOUSB  OF  BZPSIlSKIfTATIVKa 

Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  the  eni:losure  in  the 
COHcussroKAi.  Recois: 
Eaux  Fa« 

Bate,  tbe  poiaoD  that  hurts  the  hater — ^not 

the  hated. 
Envy,  the  cancer  that  eats  at  heart  and  mind. 
Arrogance,   that   ahuts  out   frlen<tehlp   and 

lore. 
Becrlmination.    the    uaeleas    brooding    orer 

wasted  yesterdays. 
Tension  of  no^es,  that  destioys  personality. 

Fear,  that  makes  us  cowards  nstead  at  "cap- 
tains of  our  souls." 
Anger,  that  makes  men  m«re  Like  beasts  than 

in  "His  image." 
Greed,  that  chills  charity  aiid  blights  life's 
bleasin^k 

HtJKBT  M.  BaaaiBOH. 
(With    acknowledgment    to    Dr.    Norman 
Vincent  Paale.) 


mg  UMIS^MO  M  (kaainew,  Ho., 


EXTENSION  OF  RI£BiARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GIOSS 

or  lowA 

IN  TBS  BOUSB  OF  RDBIBSEMTATIVB 

fVidoy.  September  {«.  29SI 

Ifr.  GROea  Mr.  Sp«.kcr.  I  am  In. 
sertinc  tn  tbe  Bacon  bertwtlh  additian- 
al  e<Ittartal  cnramant  sapi«rtii«  ay  op- 
position to  an  auttMriaikkm  to  wpead 
$19,019,000  of  tbe  taxpayin'  maaej  for 
a  glortfled  WPA  project  it  tbe  Cband- 


▼lew.  Mo.,  Airport,  In  the  vicinity  oi: 
property  owned  by  the  Truman  ftonily 
and  political  insiders — graduates  of  th(! 
Pendergaat  school  of  politics. 

This    supplements    similar    material 

which  I  made  a  part  of  the  Ricobd  ozi 

August  30  and  yesterday.  September  IS 

{From  the  Waverly  (Iowa)  Democrat] 

Oua  CoMcaaiiucaii  ok  zkx  Joa 

CoufrsBsman  H.  R.  Oaoes  was  right  in  op- 
posing the  "TTumanTlrw"  airport  contained 
in  the  military  construction  approprlatiari 
which  tbe  Hooaa  roted  laat  week.  How  in  thii 
world  Preaklazit  Truman  can  ask  for  prlai 
and  waga  oontrois  to  fight  Inflation  and  a;: 
tbe  aaaoe  time  rscummend  such  extrrvaganc*! 
is  beyond  undaratanding.  It's  plain  to  sa«i 
that  it's  the  old  Pendargaat  syatem  of  getidnf: 
plenty  of  m<Joey  in  dreulation  at  election 
tlnae.  There  must  be  aome  Umlt  to  how  amal  l 
our  dollars  can  shrink.  Truman  seems  detn-- 
mined  to  find  out.  If  we  had  more  men  llko 
CongTW&aaan  Gaose  in  Waahtngton  we'c!,  gei; 
at  the  real  causes  of  Inflation — projects  lliui 
the  •■TrumanTiew**  alrpn^ 

[Prom  the  MarshaDtown  (Iowa)  Ttmes- 
Republiean] 

B   a.  Oaosa  Sbowxb  CoirtAca 

Our  Third  District  Bepreaentative.  H.  R. 
GKoaa,  is  to  be  coauneiuled  for  queaticnint; 
the  S 19  000,000  aslud  to  Improve  an  airfieicl 
at  Grand  view.  Mo.,  in  Truman's  home  county. 

Gaoea  claims  there  are  nearby  alrfleidii 
whidi  could  be  enlarged  at  far  less  coat. 
The  Armed  Servioaa  Committee  did  not  ap- 
prove a  dime,  out  of  •li.OOO.OOOOOO.  to  im- 
prove Iowa  alrfleids  tbciugh  Sloiui  City  bacl 
its  dalm  on  file. 

It  did  authcfflae  13  projccu  for  Georgia , 
the  home  State  at  Chairman  Vtsiwon  of  th<i 
committee. 

Probably  tf  the  administration  w«e  Beput>- 
llcan,  Iowa's  solid  Republican  delegation  lit 
the  Hotise  would  fare  bettar  in  the  location 
of  Ckjvemment  projects. 

But.  regardless  at  party,  aax  leaden  f^boulcl 
be  sutBciently  cost  conscious  to  avo.td  dupli- 
cation or  waste  on  expendirures  m  fdeasii 
local  eonstitxienta. 

There  Is  ao  much  political  finagling  an<jl 
wasteful  spending  by  this  admlnlstratiQri 
that  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  worry  aboui; 
the  strain  which  la  bound  to  come  on  their 
take-bosne  pay. 

They  should  apfn-aciate  the  courage  shown 
by  Representative  Oaoae.  Tbe  loyal  opposi- 
tion should  always  be  alert  to  sec  that  oui' 
bilUocs  are  spent  with  due  regard  for  reason- 
able economy,  and  that  the  def^uc  eflort  if. 
not  used  by  polltlclana  for  handing  out  fa-' 
Tors  to  any  cocitraetor.  State,  or  praasuni 
group. 


(From  the  Chartaa  Ctity  (Iowa)  Prias] 

Oaoaa  XjcwaczirT 

RepresentatlTa  B.  R.  Oaoaa  was  accuaed. 
by  a  Texes  Democrat  tn  Congress  of  violat- 
ing sectirlty  by  dlacloetng  that  an  expanded 
airfield  at  Orandriew,  Mo.,  was  to  be  used  a« 
a  fighter  plane  base.  CongresMnuin  Oaoas 
didnt  reveal  anything  at  all  but  the  furore 
his  ramarka  cauaed  obacurad.  tmfortunataty, 
tha  reasooa  why  the  expanded  base  is  naeded. 
Tbe  Amolean  people  wotdd  stin  tike  to  know , 

(From  tbe  Winteraet  (Iowa)  Madlaoclan] 


(By 

B.  R. 
tbaradlOii 
noi   afraid   to 
against  tbs  aiajorflCy. 

Perbapa  you  read  that  tba  bill  to  build  a 
Mg  BlUtary  lostaUatioa  at  Oraadrlrv.  Moi, 
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vu  before  Co&Ereu  and  the  Truman  cronies 
wast  It  built  at  Orandvlrw,  Pr««ldent  Tru- 
man'■  borne  town.  This  In  spit*  or  the  fnct 
that  we  have  aeTerai  unused  war  lustaLa- 
tiooa.  including  the  one  at  Fort  Des  Moines. 

OBoas  asked  for  a  roll  call  on  the  nea:i7 
00.000.000  Orandvtew  project.  He  Ba\-8: 
"My  motion  to  recommit  the  mlUtary  con- 
struction bill  with  InsT ructions  to  strike  out 
the  $18,019,000  Grandview.  Mo.,  airport  proj- 
ect received  exactly  45  votM  when  I  asked 
for  a  roll  call.  Only  44  of  the  more  than  160 
Republicans  present,  and  only  1  Democrat 
supported  It.  The  total  of  45  was  an  in.<!uf- 
flcient  number  to  compel  a  record  vote.  The 
entire  bill,  authorizing  some  »6.000.000.000  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  and  including;  the 
Grandview  pork-barrel  Item,  was  then  passed 
by  a  vote  of  352  to  5.  The  five  who  voted 
against  the  bill  consisted  of  four  Republl- 
cana.  Including  myself,  and  one  Democrat." 

Suppose  you  wrJte  ycur  Congressman  for 
a  report  on  how  he  voted  on  the  roll  call. 


[Ptom  the  Storm  Lake  (Iowa)  Pilot-Tribune  J 
Gaoss  Was  Right 

H.  R.  Gaoss.  formerly  of  radio  fame  and 
now  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Third 
Iowa  District,  staged  a  losing  battle  on  the 
Boor  of  the  House  the  other  day.  He  opposed 
:i  $19,000,000  air  base  In  the  home  county  of 
President  Harry  Truman.  The  proposed  lo- 
cation is  Grandview,  Mo.,  near  Kansas  City. 

Gaoss  contendod  that  the  expenditure  of 
$19,000,000  was  Jtist  plain  extravagance.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Air  Force  could  tise  a 
nearby  baa*  at  Scd&Ua.  And  that  there  are 
unoNd  baMM  at  OCtumwa  and  Sioux  City 
that  war*  eonatructed  dtirlx^  World  War  II 
and  ara  atanding  Idle. 

Oaoaa  termed  the  Grandview  expenditure 
aa  "just  a  glarlflad  WPA  for  the  Pendergaet 
crowd."  Be  declarad  he  hadn't  received  any 
"aatlafactary  explanation  as  to  why  the  bases 
•t  Otttunwa  and  Sioux  City  are  not  being 
xxttHmA." 

Well,  the  navspapera  say  aU  that  Oioss  ac- 
eompUataad  was  to  delay  tue  final  vote.  When 
tba  tmt  roll  call  was  made,  he  was  over- 
vbalinlasly  defeated. 

IfavartlMlaaa.  northwest  Iowa,  we  are  cer- 
tain, baliaraa  ha  was  right.  Sioux  City  has 
been  tiTtiig  for  months  to  get  the  Armed 
OatHtaa  Oommittee  at  Washington  to  recog- 
niaa  tba  •la.OOO.OOO  airport  at  the  Woodbury 
Coisntj  matropoUs  as  worthy  of  servlee. 

Coograaaiiian  Caua.xs  B.  Hokvxm  has  Joined 
tha  i0art  to  dlaeover  why  the  Slotix  City  air 
baaa  to  ataadlag  idle  while  the  Air  Force 
la  tpip»d***c  millions  for  new  ones.  Thus  far 
ao  DIM  taaa  bean  able  to  figure  it  out. 

Uaoally  tlM  alibi  Is  that  winters  In  north- 
Iowa  make  it  dllBctilt  to  keep  an  air 
open  dtirtng  portloxu  of  severe  weather. 
But  OrandTirw.  Mo.,  is  In  the  winter  belt, 
too.  along  with  Kansas  City.  So  that  ex- 
planation agpiains  nothing. 

Appaxantly  the  idea  is  that  the  Air  Force 
wtotiaa  to  build  new  airfields  regardless  of 
wtiaChcr  praaent  ones  should  be  r^tlvated. 
dig  into  the  taxpay«''B  sock. 


SpMcii  •!  Ho*.  Fndk  R.  Aklgrai  ai 
F«iMt  Qtf,  Aik-,  M  Angnst  30,  IfSl 

BCmiSION  OF  REIiARKS 

or 

HON.  L  C.  GATHINGS 

or  antAMBAs 

OP  REPKX8B1TTATIYE8 

r.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Wr/VlMaet  ideasure  to  be  present  on  the 


occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Moses  power  generatnm  plant  at 
Forrest  City,  Ark.,  on  August  30,  195!. 
The  most  significant  hiKh  li-;ht  of  the 
day's  program  was  the  masterfu.  aridrrss 
of  Hon.  Frank  R.  Ahlitren.  of  Memph;.s. 
Tenn.  Mr  Ahlgrcn.  who  has  served  as 
editor  of  the  Souths  greatest  news- 
paper, the  Commercial  .Appeal,  for  [he 
past  14  years,  was  the  principal  '^peaktT 
at  the  banquet  sponsored  by  ihf^  Forv'  -t 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  The  cue-t 
speaker  had  just  returned  from  an  r\- 
tended  trip  to  many  European  cou:;tr;*s 

Mr.  Ahlgren's  report  on  Europe,  his 
tribute  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Moses  and  his 
learned  presentation  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  South  is  confronted  were 
excellent  and  well  received  by  the  listen- 
ing audience.  I  commend  this  very  fine 
speech  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  the  country.  The  full  text  of  Mr. 
Ahlgren's  remarks  follows: 
I 

As  I  Interpret  my  a.s.siar.ment  tonight  It  Is 
t*-ofold:  To  acknowledi;e  the  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  .\rkpn.s.«,  and  particularly 
eastern  Arkansivs,  who  have  demonstrated 
so  magnificently  what  unity  of  purpose  un- 
der our  free  enterprise  sy^:em  can  achieve 
in  material  advancement  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  whose  faith  and  energies  ha; e  been 
an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  for  so  many  years. 

Your  Invitation  reached  me  while  on  a 
busman's  holiday  In  Eur  pe  It  came  at  a 
time  when  I  was  contempl.^tiiii:  w.'h  .si^^me 
misgivings  the  overburdenme  bujeaucracy 
and  state  planning  with  which  those  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World  are  struggUr..;  It 
served  to  underscore  the  difference  be:wee:i. 
our  system  and  theirs. 

We  have  here  a  manifestation  of  bold,  cvn- 
fldent,  self-reliant  people  workint;  Tf>gether. 
looking  only  to  themselves  and  a  bei.ii^a 
providence  to  accomplish  something  m  the 
tradition  that  has  built  this  great  coimtry 
In  contrast  to  the  drab,  timid,  mildly  Imag- 
inative way  of  Hie  under  socialism  that  de- 
pends on  the  state  for  virtually  everything. 

With  your  Indulgence  I  would  like  to  give 
you  some  of  my  observations  on  that  trip  .is 
a  means  of  emphasizing  the  need  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments.  Of  cmirse,  the 
usual  question  asked  of  iinyone  la*e!y  re- 
turned from  there  Is.  "Are  the  Russians  gn- 
Ing  to  attack  In  Europe?  "  I  am  not  makiv.g 
any  predictions.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
the  chances  of  Russia  sending  her  armies 
Into  an  outright  offensive  against  us  or  .nir 
allies  In  Europe  seem  less  likely  at  this  t.n.e 
than  In  1947  when  last  I  toured  Eur  pe. 

The  Berlin  airlift  showed  the  Russians  we 
would  not  be  blufTed.  Tito  has  led  his 
Yugoslavs  away  from  the  Mtiicow-d.jniuu^ted 
Comintern.  There  are  indications  of  ui;- 
rest  In  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  The  Com- 
munists, although  still  strong,  have  been  re- 
buffed m  French  and  Italian  elections 

And  General  Elsenhower  is  welding  a 
.nrong  Atlantic  pact  army  that  will  give  e.on 
the  arrogant  Russians  pause.  As  one  ob- 
server put  It.  "Ike's  forces,  even  In  this  form- 
ative stage,  are  strong  enough  to  bnxdy  the 
nose  of  any  aggressor.  "  The  Russians  are  not 
noted  for  taking  the  Initiative  if  they  can 
get  somebody  else  to  stir  up  a  rvickus  ai.d 
at  the  moment  the  elements  of  freed-im  and 
liberty  are  m  control  In  those  countries  out- 
side the  Iron  ctirtaln. 

Recently  discussions  were  held  with  Oen- 
erallsalmo  Franco,  the  caudlllo  or  leader  of 
Spain,  to  establish  American  military  bases 
in  that  country.  Admiral  Sherman,  lata 
Chief  of  American  Naval  Operations,  whom 
X  talked  with  in  Madrid  a  few  days  before 
his  untimely  death,  told  me  net,otiat:oii3 
with  Franco  were  proceeding  "satisfactorily.  " 


?>  -m  r-.n versa tlon.s  with  others  In  Spain,  1 
.irii  ::.  lined  to  the  belief  that  Franco  will 
;>  ,  ■•  a  dea:  with  us.  thereby  aiTordini!  a 
:::•'  :.  1  line  of  defense  behind  the  Pyrenees 
1:  :n  which  to  mount  a  counteroffenslve 
should  the  Communists  attack  m  Europe. 

Franco's  new  cabinet  is  regarded  as  less 
Isolationist  and  therefore  more  friendly  to 
the  United  .-^tates.  He  has  said  his  selec- 
tion of  a  ca^--l:iPt  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pleasures  of  another  cotintry  but  the  com- 
plexion of  it  could  hardly  be  called  Inimical 
to  this  country  He  hutes  communism  He 
knows  the  Red  horde:  w(  uld  sweep  over  his 
domain  if  they  took  Europe.  So  he  is  with 
us,  one  way  or  another, 

This  does  not  please  the  Socialist  govern- 
ments of  England  and  I  ranee.  They  make 
much  over  the  unseemine  prospect  of  our 
democracy  gi  ing  Intri  a  deal  with  a  dictator- 
ship and  the  elTert  it  would  have  en  other 
democracies.  The  real  reason,  of  cour.se.  Is 
that  we  would  be  spending  money  on  In- 
stallatlorts  behind  their  first  lines  of  defense. 
And,  also,  that  we  would  be  spending  money 
elsewhere  than  in  their  countries. 

I  was  In  "he  House  of  Comm.ons  in  Lon- 
don when  Eireign  Secretary  Morrison  made 
his  first  speech  on  foreign  policy  since  as- 
suming that  office.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
explained  that,  while  the  United  States  was 
not  contemplating  asking  the  inclusion  of 
Spain  In  the  Atlantic  Defense  Pact,  never- 
theless a  tr(>aty  between  America  and  Spain 
would  result  in  advantages  that  would  not 
outweigh    the   disadvantages. 

When  he  was  finished,  the  Conservative 
side  of  the  House  tore  into  him  with  unex- 
pected vigor  and  I  got  the  impresiiion  that 
at  least  a  large  sec'ion  of  British  politics  was 
not  going  to  rebuke  the  United  States  or 
presume   to   tell   us   what   treaties   we   could 

During  my  visit  In  London  I  talked  with 
a  number  of  persons  In  rather  widely  diverse 
wa.ks  of  life —servants,  the  inevitable  taxi 
driver,  proprietors  of  one  of  England's  most 
authentic  forums,  the  "pub";  shopkeepers 
ai.d  even  men  and  women  of  the  rather 
tarnished  op  lence  that  remains — and  there 
were  very  few  supporters  among  them  for  the 
lab  r  government.  Bernard  Baruch.  with 
whom  I  talked  on  the  returning  Queen  Mary, 
reminded  n^.e  thai  while  the  working  man 
a:ul  woman,  or  the  low-income  group  at  any 
rate,  did  not  apparently  like  the  way  the 
government  was  being  run,  they  voted  for 
I*  ''I?  jf  a  sort  of  "sullen  contentment"  in 
the  levellng-off  process  that  Is  taking  place 
in  Oreiit  Britain. 

Mr.  Baruch,  one  of  the  few  elder  states- 
men remaining  in  this  country — he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Wiur  Industries  Board  In 
W  rid  War  I  and  one  of  President  Wilson's 
cl'it-e.'^t  friends  and  advisors- — addressed  a 
dinner  of  the  United  Europe  Committee 
in  London.  In  the  course  of  It  he  told  Euro- 
pean diplomats  that  "Unless  the  peoples  of 
Eur')pe  unite  and  quickly  give  their  full  all- 
out  support  to  General  Elsenhower  In  his 
efTor;.«;  to  bring  about  a  common  defense,  you 
cannot  count  on  America's  economic  and 
military  aid  continuing.  We  will  meet  more 
than  generously  w^hatever  Europeans  do. 
Ii  you  show  no  hesitation  and  undertake 
your  full  share,  we  will  go  the  limit.  The 
burden  will  be  less  for  all  concerned.     •     •     • 

'We  shall  do  more  than  match  your  ef- 
forts. But  do  not  let  Americans  feel  that 
yuu  are  not  willing  to  shoulder  your  fair 
share  of  the  burdens.  Korea  has  shown 
that  we  are  lacking  neither  in  leadership  nor 
sacrifice.  But  If  we  are  to  succeed  you  must 
do  more  there  and  your  full  share  here. 
•  •  •  There  is  no  price  tag  on  freedom. 
If  we  lose  that,  we  lose  all." 

Mr.  Baruch  w.is  chairman  of  the  c»-m- 
mittee  that  wrote  the  atomic  energy  re- 
I>'rt  which,  had  it  been  adopted  by  Russia, 
w  juld  liave  considerably  lessened  our  pres- 
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•nt    difficulties.     He    spent    Bome    time    at 
Versailles  with  General  Eisenhower. 

He  likened  Oeneral  Elsenhower  to  Peter 
the  Hermit,  who  in  the  eleventh  century 
roused  the  first  great  crusade  against  the 
Infidels  threatening  to  sweep  over  Europe. 
At  81,  Mr.  Baruch  Las  one  of  the  keenest 
Intellects  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
encounter  and  he  Is  frequently  called  upon 
for  advice  by  persons  high  In  national  and 
international  affairs.  And  without  appar- 
ent drain  on  his  astonishing  energy. 

Referring  to  Oeneral  Elsenhower  he  said  he 
had  never  seen  a  man  so  completely  devoted 
to  his  assignment.  "He  talks,  sleeps,  and 
breathes  SHAPE  (Supreme  Headquarters  At- 
lantic Pact  in  Europe)  and  is  utterly  devoid 
of  political  ambitions,  so  far  as  I  could  deter- 
mine. I  came  away  with  a  feeling  that  any- 
body who  tried  to  divert  his  attentloits  to 
matters  political  was  doing  this  country  and 
Ike  a  disservice." 

Be  that  as  it  may.  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
argue  against  the  theory  that  If  General 
Eisenhower  were  to  appear  at  the  convention 
of  either  American  political  party  that  he 
would  get  the  nomination. 

Ikes  popularity  In  Europe  is  tremendous. 
Diplomats  congenltally  are  cagey  and  they 
try  to  avoid  enthusiastic  statements.  Yet 
one  official  In  our  Embassy  in  Paris  coun- 
tered my  questions  of  "Are  they  rallying  be- 
hind Ike?"  with  another:  '"Who  can  you 
name  anywhere  who  could  do  the  )ob?  The 
people  Idolize  him  as  the  liberator  of  Europe 
and  the  politicians  have  great  affection  for 
him  for  his  ability  to  consolidate  differences. 
He  is  the  one  man  for  the  Job." 

We  were  in  Paris  for  Bastille  Day — the  same 
as  our  Fourth  of  July.  France  displayed 
units '  of  artillery  and  aircraft  of  modern 
design,  soldiers  regaining  their  proud  herit- 
age. Again  I  called  on  the  estimate  of  a  man 
in  our  Embassy  who  served  In  both  world 
wars.  He  had  been  In  Fran<.«  since  1945. 
We  compared  notes  on  my  visit  In  1947.  We 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  French,  for  the 
first  tL-  le  since  the  debacle  of  lIMO,  were 
taking  a  pride  In  arms.  And  out  of  it  may 
come — with  He's  urging — a  will  to  fight 
again. 

For  too  often  in  Europe  you  hear  the  ex- 
pression "we  dont  want  to  fight  again,  we 
want  to  live." 

When  a  German  editor  told  me  that  I  re- 
plied. "Well,  we  might  as  well  take  our  peo- 
ple and  go  home."  His  response  was  im- 
mediate and  characteristic.  "Oh.  you  would 
not  do  that.  The  United  States  of  America 
would  not  leave  us?" 

I  dont  believe  the  German  editor's  atti- 
tude reflects  the  sober  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  are  leaders  in  most  European 
countries  who  seek  only  to  perpetuate  their 
regimes  and  get  what  they  can  from  us  or 
any  other  source  bo  long  as  they  remain 
secure.  But  with  the  growing  econocnlo 
strength  there  comes  a  deelre  to  protect 
It,  and  It  Is  pretty  well  known  what  can  be 
expected  under  the  Busslan  regime. 

The  governments  are  selfish,  of  cotu'se, 
and  they  are  concerned  with  matters  that 
exert  Immediate  pressxire.  Indicative  of  this 
was  the  lack  of  display  in  London  newspa- 
pers of  any  news  from  the  Korean  front. 
Iran,  or  Persia,  where  the  Britlah  are  striv- 
ing to  keep  their  huge  oU  interests  intact. 
got  the  greatest  display.  They  do  a  pretty 
good  Job  of  reporting  the  news  in  their  6- 
and  8-page  newspapers  but  Americans,  ac- 
customed as  they  are  to  detailed  coverage  of 
news,  complain. 

Etirope.  or  that  part  which  I  saw,  looked 
greatly  Improved  over  1947.  France  and 
Italy  were  doing  exceptionally  well  in  oon> 
trast  with  4  years  ago.  Great  Britain  was 
coming  out  of  It  in  characteristic  faahla&-> 
slowly  but  certainly — when  the  Labor  Gov- 


ernment announced  another  8  years  of  price 
and  profits  controls  which  set  the  market 
off  on  a  downward  spiral. 

Black  markets  In  the  countries  visited — 
especially  ctirrency — have  been  overcome 
with  adequate,  if  not  abundant,  supplies. 
Prices  are  lower  than  in  this  country  but 
considerably  advanced  over  recent  years. 
Most  cf  the  best  things  are  shipped  here 
and  we  found  few  bargains  unless  you  wished 
to  trust  your  knowhidge  of  art  objects,  which 
I  did  not. 

Aboard  the  Quetn  Mary  we  held  a  Rotary 
meeting,  which  Included  some  15  Rotarians 
who  had  spent  several  months  in  Europe. 
They  ranged  from  a  chemical  engineer  from 
Wisconsin  to  a  coal  bunkering  executive 
from  Bombay,  India,  and  even  a  pharma- 
ceutical distributor  from  Manila.  Philippine 
Islands.  Each  discussed  his  reactions.  A 
summary  was  written  at  the  conclusion 
which  may  be  of  Interest.     It  reads: 

"It  was  very  encouraging  to  hear  that.  In 
general,  the  contrast  found  in  Europe  of 
today  to  that  of  a  few  jrears  ago,  showed  a 
tremendous  Improvement. 

"Apart  from  the  difficulties  of  traveling 
In  Russian-occupied  territory,  where  new 
laws  seemed  to  be  passed  overnight  to  the 
inconvenience  of  travelers,  and  intrigues  of 
the  black  market  In  some  zones,  the  recep- 
tion was  good. 

"There  was  distressing  lack  of  money  In 
Spain — not  in  the  cities  of  course:  Madrid, 
for  example,  appeared  to  be  building  more 
than  any  other  city  in  any  country.  It  was 
gratifying  to  see  the  tangible  evidence  of 
the  oonstnictlve  way  United  States  dollars 
were  being  spent,  but  the  necessity  remained 
that  each  and  every  traveler  shotild  regard 
and  conduct  himself  as  an  ambassador  at 
good  will.  As  such,  he  could  do  much  to 
ease  the  tense  situations  that  so  frequently 
arise. 

"Ttiere  was.  too.  the  overshadowing  horror 
of  war,  and  acnne  felt  there  were  politiciana 
who  would  rather  remain  in  office  than  see 
civilization  survive.  But  facts  were  mare 
important  than  Impressions,  and  the  group 
held  to  the  monopoly  of  setting  the  right 
example  by  introducing  clear  and  unselfish 
thinking  wherever  any  point  of  issue  might 
arise." 

It  is  good  for  us  to  visit  Europe  occasionally 
If  only  to  understand  their  problems  and 
exchange  ideas.  And,  also,  to  see  the  ex- 
asperating lengths  to  which  bureaucracy  can 
take  them — and  us.  if  we  dont  watch  it. 

n 

Aa,,^we  dedicate  the  magnificent  utilities 
system  that  will  mean  so  much  to  the  future 
of  eastern  Arkansas  we  also  honor  the  man 
who  made  It  possible,  the  Honorable  Hamil- 
ton Moses.  I  want  to  remind  you  of  a  few 
things  about  this  remarkable  man.  Most  of 
you,  perhaps  all  of  you.  may  already  know 
ev«7thlng  that  I  say  about  him  but  I  insist 
that  to  review  the  career  of  such  a  man  as 
he.  can  never  be  superfluous.  It  is  an  in- 
spiration to  all.  an  incentive  and  a  challenge 
to  ycung  and  old. 

Colter  Hamilton  Moses,  whose  full-time 
Job  seems  to  be  finding  more  ways  to  build 
Arkansas,  likes  to  call  himself  Just  a  plain 
country  lawyer. 

The  president  of  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co.  is  neither  plain,  nor  coiutry.  nor  Just  a 
lawyer.  He  did  come  fnun  the  country,  hav- 
ing been  bom  and  educated  in  the  little 
Calhoun  County  seat  of  Hampton. 

Be  went  to  Arkadelphla  to  enter  Hender- 
son-Brown College,  a  MetbodlBt  academy,  but 
found  OoaohlU  College  located  cloeer  to 
town.  It  was  S  veeka  ttefore  hto  parents 
learned  that  he  had  enrolled  in  Ouachita. 

His  baoealaureate  addreas  and  fradoattoD 
epeech  at  the  ooUege  aamed  a  acholanhip 
to    Tulane    Untvenity.      President    Kdwln 


Booth  Craighead,  of  Tulane,  was  In  the  audi- 
ence and  offered  the  scholarship  after  hear- 
ing Moses'  oratory. 

The  master  of  arts  degree  he  got  at  Tulane 
in  1809  was  followed  by  a  Bachelor  of  Laws 
degree  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  In 
1011. 

He  was  senior  author  cf  t!ie  Crawford  and 
Moses  Digest  of  the  Statu'-es  of  Arkansas, 
known  familiarly  as  tae  Laws  of  Moses. 
For  long  years  It  was  the  encyclopedia  for 
lawyers  and  the  courts  of  this  State. 

One  interesting  sidelight  to  h's  political 
career  attends  his  association  with  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Moses  was  serving  as  secretary  to  the 
Incumbent  governor  at  the  capltol  when  Mr. 
Robinson  was  elected  to  that  office.  Dismis- 
sal of  Moses  was  reported  to  be  the  late 
Senator's  first  official  act  However,  when 
Robinson  was  appointed  United  States  Sen- 
ator within  a  short  time,  Mr.  Moses  managed 
the  campaign  of  George  W.  Hayes  and  was 
soon  private  secretary  to  another  governor. 
He  had  ser-.  >d  earlier  as  secretary  to  Gov. 
George  W.  Donaghey.  and  later  held  the 
same  office  under  Gov.  Chas.  H.  Brough.  He 
was  assistant  attorney  general  from  1915  to 
1917,  and  attorney  for  the  State  corporation 
commls.sion  In  1919. 

In  1019,  he  met  the  late  Harvey  C.  Couch. 
That  began  a  career  with  the  power  com- 
pany. Later.  In  1936.  Senator  Robitson  in- 
vited Mr.  Moses  to  become  a  law  partner. 

For  22  years,  he  was  general  counsel  for 
the  railroad,  utility  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  Mr.  Couch.  He  handled  legal  affairs 
for  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  Railroads.  He  was  elected 
second  president  of  Arkansas  Power  &  Light 
Co.  in  1941.  Under  his  leadership,  this 
company  is  spending  more  money  for  expan- 
sion than  was  required  during  all  the  years 
before  1941.  The  plant  we  saw  today,  aig- 
nificant  a*  it  is.  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  the  great  expansion  program. 

Since  1941.  Mr.  Moses  has  been  the  vocal, 
energetic  president  of  Arkansas  Economic 
Council -State  Chamber  of  Oommercc.  He 
has  been  the  central  figure  in  the  "Build 
Tour  Own  Home  Town"  program,  a  Joint 
community  development  effort  of  btulnees 
and  government.  This  movement  to  en- 
courage communities  to  build  themaelves 
rather  than  rely  on  Ftdenl  and  political 
direction  won  a  gold  medal  in  1949  from 
Freedoms  Fotmdatlon,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

m 

Now,  I  am  stzre  the  man  we  seek  to  honor 
approves  of  the  idea  of  my  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  theme  of  leadership  since  he  has 
so  ably  denxmstrated  the  course  which  that 
leadership  can  take. 

Our  Southland  is  ccmfronted  with  a  sit- 
uation that,  adequately  administered,  can 
bring  her  to  the  forefrtmt  In  otir  western 
civilization.  If  we  do  not  rlae  to  that  chal- 
lenge we  can  be  prepared  to  resume  the 
role  at  what  amounted  to  captive  province 
economically  and  politically. 

World  War  II  showed  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion— and  the  world  for  that  matter — how 
important  the  South  Is  and  can  be.  Our  cli- 
mate, terrain,  and  transportation  facilities 
caused  the  great  share  of  military  installs - 
tlcms  to  be  established  here. 

As  a  result,  a  large  number  of  serricemen 
wore  exposed  to  the  potentialities  of  this 
region  and  the  evidence  Is  on  every  hand 
that  many  are  returning  to  make  the  South 
their  home. 

Indnrtry.  in  the  war-impowd  decentrallia- 
tlon  intigram,  found  the  South  magniflocntly 
endowad  for  industrial  puraolts.  Here  are 
the  vast  natural  lesoorcies  of  oil,  minerals, 
ehtmlcali.  wood,  and  fiber.  The  casualtlea 
among  the  war  babies  of  indxistry  in  the 
South  were  surprisingly  low.  much  lower 
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than  In  other  wctton*  for  they  were  rcftdily 
conTcrttd  to  peacetime  purposes. 

Now  that  we  are  again  girding  for  war, 
tbe  {>lant«  are  here  and  adaptable. 

The  South,  then,  can  anticipate  Industrial 
ezpanaloa.  And  In  that  expansion  perhaps 
tt  can  find  the  solution  to  s  growing  prob- 
lem, the  displacement  of  farm  labor  through 
mechanisation  and  the  increasing  g^rowth  of 
urban  populations. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  tells 
us  that  there  were  4,100.000  farm  families  In 
the  South  last  fear:  that  10  years  from  now 
there  will  be  only  2.800,000  famiUe»on  farms. 
•  drop  of  30  percent.  That  means  1,300.000 
famine* — and  'arm  families  are  prolific — will 
have  to  find  other  means  of  livelihood. 

MTKh  of  that  displacement  will  come  In 
the  areas  that  concern  us  most:  the  exten- 
slTe  cotton  portions  of  the  South  where 
farms  have  been  least  mechanized. 

The  South  is  now  ripe  for  a  great  in- 
dustrial expansion  provided  it  has  an  ag- 
gressive business  leadership.  It  has  the  beet 
opportunity  of  its  history  to  get  an  economy 
balanced  by  agrlctilture  and  industry. 

Money  put  into  factories  increased  from 
t5.000.000.000  to  more  than  •10,000,000.000 
dtirlng  the  war  years,  and  now  our  factories 
can  produce  more  than  •45.000.000.000  worth 
oi  goods  each  year.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
put  more  than  •4.000.000.000  into  new  plants 
during  the  war  and  was  offering  muny  of 
these  for  sale.  Small  locally  owned  com- 
panica  may  be  formed  by  the  hundreds  to 
m«ke  goods  In  these  new  plants  in  the  South. 

The  South  for  the  first  time  hss  trained 
hands  to  opiate  the  machines  in  these 
planta.  Many  workers  learned  skills  in  trade 
schools  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  and 
later  went  Into  factories  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  apply  their  skills.  Recent 
studies  show  that  southern  workers  are  as 
efWclwit  aa  those  of  any  other  section  when 
they  have  good  tools  and  equipment  with 
wbtofa  to  work.  The  long  siunmer  or  warm 
period  In  the  South  permits  the  worker  to 
have  a  garden,  chickens,  and  a  cow  at  little 
cost.  Southern  workers  can  produce  as 
much  and  fare  better  than  those  of  any  oth- 
er section.  Persons  with  managerial  know- 
hov  or  who  understand  assembly-line  tech- 
niques may  also  be  found  In  the  Sotrth  now 
to  operate  these  plants. 

In  1948  the  banks  of  the  Nation  Increased 
their  dsposits  by  6  percent,  while  those  of  the 
South  inersassd  theirs  by  15  percent.  Be- 
tween ItSS  and  1950  the  banks  of  the  Nation 
had  luniiasts  of  nvore  than  181  percent,  but 
tboas  o<  th*  South  had  increases  of  mure 
than  S75  percent.  Large  businesses  may 
•tin  have  to  look  to  other  sections  for 
flnanrss,  but  many  small  businesses  can  find 
aileq[uat«  capital  in  the  South. 

Mors  than  three  and  a  third  billion  dol- 
lars worth  ot  minerals  were  mined  In  the 
South  In  1648.  The  South  produces  half  of 
ttaa  eoal  and  ^ectrtclty,  00  percent  of  the 
peteoleum.  and  70  percent  of  the  natural  gas 
of  tb*  Nation.  It  produces  80  percent  of  the 
eotton.  more  than  93  percent  of  the  tobacco. 
40  pareant  of  the  lumber,  and  one-third  of 
tba  Ubm  and  the  frulu  of  the  country.  It 
prodnoas  a  similar  iHX>portlon  of  many  other 
raw  materials  and  natural  products  used 
ban  or  shipped  abroad. 

Wa  taaiw  enotigh  railway  mileage  to  reach 
tba  world  four  times.  We  have  the 
and  inland  ^ater  trans- 
of  any  part  of  the  country.  We 
alrlinss,  and  adequate  bus  and 
rlaacroasing  through  all  parts  of 
Ws  do  need  an  adjustment  in 
and  It  is  coming  soon,  to  en- 
yM  tftHwiwrnt  of  flnlahed  products 
o«t  Of  tlM  Sooth,  so  wa  can  keep  our  raw 
M  booM   and  make   thsm   into 


Markets  for  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods  may  be  found  In  the  3t>u;h  within  the 
next  few  years.  Half  tlie  southern  fx>pula- 
tlon  lives  at  a  very  low  .scale.  These  jieople 
need  and  want  better  homes,  more  and  bet- 
ter household  furnlshlnes.  clothini?,  fnxl. 
and  farm  and  other  t>x)ls.  Better  wat'es  thnt 
will  come  with  Industry  wlil  csve  them  buy- 
ing power  to  get  ihe  gocds  they  want  aiid 
need,  and  thereby  will  improve  their  stand- 
ard of  living.  Making  and  distributing  C'Ods 
to  satisfy  this  demand  will  niaki;  pcssible 
many  southern  factories  and  will  give  Jobs 
to  many  middlemen. 

Within  the  next  15  years  from  one  ti;  'hrre 
million  workers  will  be  unable  to  elie  uu*  -.in 
existence  from  the  cotton  and  corn  patches 
of  the  South.  This  surplus  populatior.  will 
have  to  migrate  to  another  section  nr  :?.  w,:i 
pull  down  farther  the  standard  of  llvu.g  -  n 
Southern  farms.  The  program  of  industrua 
expansion,  though,  will  give  Jobs  tv  *h--'se 
people,  and  will  result  in  dome  aww  ui'h  'r.t^ 
colonial  economy  of  the  South  Such  an 
economy  of  furnishing  raw  material.^;  fnr 
Others  and  buying  back  the  finished  pro<iur»s 
always  results  In  a  low  standard  i>t  Uv.:.^ 
where  the  standard  should  be  hit;h 

It  was  Amlel  who  said  "He  who  Is  siU'r.t 
Is  forgotten;  he  who  abstains  is  taken  nt  his 
word:  he  who  does  not  advance  f.ills  back; 
he  who  stops  is  overwhelmed,  distanced. 
crushed:  he  who  ceases  to  grow  greater  be- 
comes smaller:  he  who  leaver  off,  ^ives  up; 
the  stationary  condition  is  the  end   ' 

And  I  am  reminded,  also,  that  someone  has 
said  there  are  two  kinds  of  discontent  m  thi.s 
world;  the  discontent  that  works  and  thf 
discontent  that  wrings  its  hands  The  fir.st 
gets  what  it  wants,  and  the  second  loses  what 
it  has.  There  Is  no  cure  for  the  first  but; 
success:  and  there  Is  no  cure  at  all  for  the 
second. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  s<jpon{lcs, 
but  Victor  Hugo  was  so  right  when  he  re- 
marked that  "People  do  not  lack  strength; 
they  lack  will." 

The  people  of  the  South  have  the  will,  they 
mtist  be  given  the  leadership,  They  must 
have  that  leadership  now. 

We  must  be  about  the  business  of  pr^)- 
vlding  outlets  for  those  persons  to  be  dis- 
placed by  farm  mechanization.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  there  are  adequate  financial  re- 
sources available  to  project  those  enterprises 
that  must  be  brought  South.  There  mu.st 
be  educational  facilities  made  available  to 
Instruct  in  skills  and  inculcate  re:is<jnuble- 
ness  and  awareness  of  social  and  economic 
responsibilities. 

It  Ls  currently  popular  to  point  out^h,tt 
there  is  a  need  for  something  to  be  wurked 
out  to  solve  the  Industrial  unrest  that  besets 
our  large  centers  of  population.  The  strikes, 
the  work  stoppages,  are  a  symptom  oi  p<j- 
Utlcal  agitation.  It  is  true,  but  they  are  ai.-o 
a  manifestation  of  the  fact  that  the  w.irker 
is  not  content  with  conditions  that  industrial 
concentration  has  brought. 

If  the  South  li  planning  and  shaping  the 
anticipated  industrial  spread  to  our  area. 
will  keep  that  lesson  In  mmd  I  believe  we 
can  establlbh  a  pattern  of  small  but  etBcient 
plants  close  by  moderate- sized  communities 
where  agriculture  still  flourishes  and  where 
"living  for  worker  and  family  can  have  de- 
cency and  dignity." 

We  must  guard  against  trying  to  assimilate 
factories  on  a  basis  that  would  amount  to 
exploitation  of  the  workers.  Sweatsliops  are 
not  good  in  any  community,  large  or  small 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunities  should 
be  there  for  those  who  stlU  adhere  to  the 
belief  of  "an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pay." 

Our  natural  resources  should  be  protected 
from  a  ruthless  colonial  system — our  mines. 


our  forests,  and  the  oil  and  sulfur  from 
our  ground  should  not  be  squandered.  It 
Is  well  to  create  conditions  Ir.duclng  explora- 
tion and  development  but  there  should  be 
severance  ta.xes  and  regulations  to  finance 
institutions  for  the  people  and  prevent  prodi- 
gality. 

For  ail  too  long,  now.  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  has  IcKJked  down  their  n<jses  at  the 
Souths  educational  facilities.  Our  teach- 
ers are  underpaid,  by  comparison  with  other 
sections,  and  our  buildings  and  equipment, 
for  the  must  part,  are  in  the  lower  brackets. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  recount  the  economic 
and  racial  burdens,  to  talk  of  injustice  and 
wish  for  assistance  from  other  sources.  It 
la  time  we  turned  to  and  reestablished  a 
flourishing  educational  system  second  to 
none  We  can  do  it.  and  the  need  is  there 
as  never  before  if  we  are  to  fashion  the 
coming  era  into  one  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

The  eminent  educator,  George  Peabody,  de- 
fined education  thus:  "A  debt  due  from 
prest'nt  to  future  generations." 

1  don't  regard  It  as  a  debt.  Education,  to 
nie  i.s  an  immediate  opportunity  that  must 
not  be  permitted  to  slip  by  lest  \^e  lose  the 
en;  Tvment  of  the  new  experiences  It  unfolds. 
We  owe  It  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  future 
generations. 

Those  misguided  and  not  always  well-in- 
tentioned persons  from  other  sections  who 
seem  to  be  ever  ready  with  a  glib  answer 
for  the  South's  problems,  arouse  our  an- 
tagonism with  their  outcries  against  what 
they  call  "white  supremacy  In  the  South." 
Wei;  might  we  rebuke  them  with  Whittier's 
lines  "Search  thine  own  heart;  what  palneth 
thee  In  others  In  thyself  may  be." 

Atid  we  know  that  only  when  our  racial  ml- 
n  Tity  has  achieved  the  ability  to  rationalize, 
h.i.3  the  awareness  of  social  and  economic 
prjblems  and  reasonableness,  can  leadership 
be  shared.  I  am  not  arguing  the  superiority 
of  one  color  over  another.  Undoubtedly  the 
time  Will  come  when  the  majority  of  our 
colored  brethren  will  have  achieved  that 
status  where  both  races  can  dwell  side  by 
side  with  equality  of  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  that  time  wlil  arrive  only 
when   education   has   made  It   possible. 

Tlie  South's  economic  level  can  only  rise 
In  ratio  to  the  building  up  of  the  group 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  If  but  for 
.selfi.'-h  reasons,  then,  we  must  give  them  the 
(jpp<jrtunity  to  raise  that  level  and  help  them 
With  the  doing  thereof.  One  thing  our 
critics,  universally,  seem  to  overlook  is  that 
lncrea.«;ed  economic  and  political  advantages 
should  mean  Increased  responsibility  for 
th 'se  enjoying  them  They  must  demon- 
strate a  capacity  for  that  responsibility, 

Yf;s.  the  South  must  Improve  its  educa- 
tional system.  I  am  no  pedagogue,  but  I 
reg.ird  education  as  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lem.s  to  which  we  must  turn  our  efforts. 
.\nd  the  S<!Uth  must  have  courageous,  com- 
petent leadership. 

It  IS  human  to  extol  the  giants  of  another 
era  for  they  assume  increasing  stature  with 
the  pa.'^sing  years,  but  the  land  that  pro- 
duced Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Jacksons — An- 
drew and  Stonewall— John  C.  Calhoun,  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Alexander  Ste- 
pliens,  Albert  Pike,  L  Q.  C.  Lamar,  and  Hamil- 
ton Moses,  has  sons  and  daughters  to  catch 
the  flaming  torch. 

The  time  Is  now  for  that  leadership  to 
assert  itself,  to  regain  for  the  South  the  place 
of  eminence  that  is  its  heritage.  If  we  falter 
now.  m  the  face  of  great  opportunity  and. 
conversely,  the  threat  that  agricultural  dis- 
placement poses,  then  well  may  we  be 
damned  by  the  succeeding  generations  whose 
birthright  we  will  have  forfeited  through  lack 
of  courage  and  vision. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coyMscTicuT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  14.  19 SI 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Com- 
GRESsioMAL  RxcoRO  the  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  oi  Wednesday.  Septem- 
ber 5,  headed  "Delt^ting  our  purpose." 
This  editorial  tells  of  our  excellent  pro- 
gram of  exchange  of  students  with  other 
countries,  and  points  up  a  flaw  in  that 
program  which  is,  of  course,  a  flaw  in  the 
fabric  of  our  democracy  here  in  the 
United  States.  The  flaw  is  our  racial 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  This  flaw 
is  a  major  weapon  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  its 
big  propaganda  arsenal  geared  for  our 
destruction.  A  part  of  the  problem  of 
our  own  information  program  overseas  is 
to  show  that  we  are  making  steady 
and  constant  progress  in  this  difficult  and 
troublesome  area.  We  in  Congress  can 
share  the  hope  of  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  Times  Uiat  these  53  visiting  sttidents 
will  have  discovered  "that  segregation  is 
fighting  a  losing  battle"  and  will  realize 
that  that  battle  has  proved  a  slow  and 
tough  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

DoTATma   Otm  PtTaposB 

A  group  of  &3  foreign -exchange  students 
who  had  been  brought  to  the  United  States 
to  stiidy  during  the  coming  year  were  about 
to  climax  an  orientation  course  at  Indiana 
University  with  a  trip  to  the  TVA.  Fifty- 
one  of  the  students  were  white  and  two  were 
dark-skinned  Panamanians.  When  It  de- 
veloped that  the  two  oovild  not  stay  at  the 
same  hotel  in  Knuzvllle  as  the  61  because 
of  racial  segregation  in  the  capital  of  the 
TVA.  the  51  refused  to  make  the  trip.  Net 
result.  53  foreign  students  will  faU  to  see 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  impressive  achieve- 
ments; the  rigidity  of  racial  segregation  In 
the  United  States  will  have  been  sharply 
demonstrated  to  5S  inquiring  minds;  and  63 
youngsters  who  might  even  yet  be  enthusias- 
tic friends  of  America  In  the  17  countries 
to  which  they  will  return  have  been  given 
a  bad  taste  which  It  will  be  dliBcult  if  not 
impossible  to  eradicate. 

The  student-exchange  program  can  be  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  ot  building  up 
permanent  good  will  between  the  United. 
StatM  and  other  countries.  We  think  that 
Congress  woiild  make  a  great  mistake  if 
it  drastically  cut  the  appro|xlation  for  this 
purpose.  Yet  it  cannot  oc  denied  that  many 
dark-skinned  students  frocn  Asia  and  Alrica 
havw-  had  unpleasant  and  emblttolng  experi- 
ences directly  due  to  the  segregation  practiced 
in  varioijs  parts  of  the  United  States.  Tbey 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  that  segrega- 
tion is  fighting  a  losing  battle  In  this  coun- 
try, or  to  realise  that  that  battle  la  neces- 
sarily a  slow  and  toiigh  one.  While,  unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  wipe  out  segregatioa 
overnight,  the  responsible  agencies  could  by 
careful  planning  and  skillful  guidaooe  pretty 
well  prevent  the  opportunity  for  embarras- 
sing Incidents  from  arising.  It  is  essential 
that  great  pains  be  taken  to  do  so;  for  every 
colored  student  who  Is  humiliated  whUe  a 
guest  of  our  country  is  all  too  likely  to  go 
home  an  enemy  rather  than  a  irieiid  at  tha 
United  8tat». 


Not  htitfif  Nitioufisl  CUu  to  hpam 
PtM*  Parky  Shmra  WcdncM  ti 
Umttd  States  Staad 


attack.    There  would  have  been  a  different 
world  today. 


CHDta  wvno 


orr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  HUnCISOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REFRBSEarTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  uiider  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobo,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Ik^^wrer: 

Not  iMTTTOro  Natiomaust  China  to  Japak 
Pkaci  Pasi^t  Sbowb  Weakmsss  of  UmrxD 

STATIB  STAifD 

(By  Klgar  Ansel  Uowrer) 

At  San  Francisco,  bisaten  Japan,  shorn  of 
the  teTTltorlal  loot  scqialred  In  four  wars,  will 
be  taken  back  Into  the  family  of  nations. 

The  victors  will  be  there.  So  will  the  vic- 
tims. Even  jjeoples  like  the  Pakistani,  the 
Indonesians,  the  Indochlnese,  who  resisted 
Japan  as  nonsoverelgn  parts  of  other  poUtl- 
cal  units,  will  be  present  and  given  a  chance 
to  say  their  say. 

Japan's  first  victim  and  longest  adversary. 
Nationalist  China,  will  be  absent  and  not  by 
ItB  own  choice.  On  the  other  hand,  India. 
Burma,  and  Yugoslavia  have  decided  not  to 
go  to  San  Francisco. 

Nationalist  China  will  be  absent  because, 
In  the  interval  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  it  has  loet  most  of  Its  territory  to  a  rival 
Chinese  faction.  It  will  be  absent  because 
the  U.  8.  8.  R.  strongly  supports  that  rival 
faction.  It  win  be  absent  because  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  Britain  yields  to  the  pan- 
Asian  view  of  India's  Nehru  who  hates  white 
people  more  than  he  hates  Asian  Commu- 
nists. But  above  all.  It  will  be  absent  be- 
cause the  United  States  chose  to  abandon 
Its  wartime  ally  and  wait  for  the  dust  to 
settle. 

Therefore,  since  there  are  two  Chinas, 
neither  was  invited  to  San  Frandsco. 

TTie  final  choice  between  these  will  be 
made  by  the  very  Japanese  who  lost  the  war. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  humiliating 
decision  by  the  United  Sutes  and  Great 
Britain.    But  there  it  Is. 

So  the  man  who  first  stood  up  against  con- 
quering Japan  and  for  years  stood  alone, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  will  not  be  present. 

CHIANG  wnX  HOT  WKAKOI 

Knowing  the  GeneralisRimo,  I  am  sun}  he 
will  not  weaken.  How  oould  he?  He  is  in- 
tensely Chinese.  There  with  him  on  Fcar- 
mosa  is  all  that  rsmains  of  Chinese  clvlllxa- 
tion.  one  d  the  greatest  that  ever  has  been. 

Everywhere  else.  Communists  are  destroy- 
ing the  old  Taoist-Buddhist-Oocfuclan  cul- 
ture and  putting  in  its  place  a  Chinese  ver- 
sion of  a  foreign  bartiarism. 

Yet  sometimes  Chiang  must  ask  himsdlf 
just  why  be  stood  by  a  Western  World  that 
then  so  categorically  refused  to  stand  by 
him. 

During  the  war.  he  could  at  any  time  have 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Japa- 
nese. They  would  have  become  the  masters 
of  China.  Chiang,  and  not  Wang  Chlng- 
wel.  would  have  becoane  their  puppet. 
(Wang  accurately  predicted  Just  about  how 
the  West  would  rcoompeose  China's  sacri- 
fice.) 

As  Japan's  ganlei^,  Chiang  might  not 
have  been  too  happy.  Bat  if  he  bad  gone 
ovor  to  the  Japanese  In  1041,  Chinese  Oom- 
munlst  insist  SI  IPS,  always  half  a  bluff,  would 
have  coUapaed  like  a  paper  hag.  Assisted  by 
Naticmal  China,  the  Japanese  might  wen 
hare  made  themselves  invlncUda  to  outside 


In  many  ways  such  a  worl'^  would  have 
been  ut^eataiat  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Yet 
the  people  ot  China  woul^.  doubtless  have 
been  better  off  than  they  are  now.  The 
Japanese  dearly  need  Va*  Chinese,  both  as 
customers  and  as  manpower  for  future  ad- 
ventures. They  would  not  have  destroyed 
the  anient  glories  at  Chinese  civilisation. 
They,  would  hardly  have  murdered  one  and 
one-half  million  Chinese  In  cold  blood,  as 
the  Ocanmuntsts  have  done.  Life  under 
them  would  not  neoeasarUy  have  been  to 
bad.  The  Formosans.  who  lived  hall  a  cen- 
tury under  Jap  rule,  prefer  it  to  rule  by  Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Had  Chiang  accepted  one  oi  the  many 
Japanese  offers  to  coUaborate,  China  would 
not  have  suffered  the  further  destruction  of 
World  War  n  and  would  altogether  ha\e 
avoided  the  horrors  of  the  subsequent  civil 
war. 

True,  such  a  solution  would  not  have  been 
to  the  advantage  of  the  democratic  world. 
It  migfat  even  have  brought  about  Hitler's 
victory  in  Europe  and  the  end  of  the  demo- 
cratic world- 
Yet  why — eomebody  at  the  San  Francisco 
conference  should  explain — why  should  the 
Chinese  people  care  two  hoots  for  a  demo- 
cratic world  that  was  ready  to  throw  them 
to  the  Communists  in  order  to  appease 
Soviet  barbarians? 


TIm  St.  Lawreact  Seawaj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A  DONDERO 

or  mrjWGAW 

m  THE  HOU8E  OF  REPBESEIfTATIVIS 

Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGKUBiaNAL  Rkoobo,  I  am  Including 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
News  of  August  22.  1951. 

While  the  loss  in  the  Missouri  Valley 
from  floods  was  tragir  and  unprece- 
dented, the  loss  to  the  people  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  Middle  West  States, 
and  the  Natkm  without  access  to  the 
seven  seas  is  alao  tragic 

The  depletion  of  the  iron  ores  of  this 
country  brings  a  threat  to  our  economic 
welfare  and  even  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  our  country. 

■mraixT  QoncAi, 

By  dint  of  having  had  a  bUlion-dollar  flood. 
residents  of  the  Misaouri  Biver  Basin  are 
asstired  of  a  beefed-up  allotment  by  Congress 
for  the  project  to  hameas  the  unpredictable 
waters  of  that  stream. 

Maybe  it  Is  too  bad  the  Great  Lokca-fit. 
Lawrence  Basin  was  so  well  endowed  by 
nature  with  control  reservoirs,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Lakes  themselves,  that  we  never  have 
floods  here.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj- 
ect— needing  no  more  money  than  the  Mls- 
soorl  plains  and  assured,  moreover,  of  pay- 
ing back  every  penny  through  ship  tolls — 
seems  incapable  of  enlisting  Congress'  in- 
terest. 

Tet  the  losses  threatened  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Basin,  tmless  we  finally  get  aooest 
via  the  sesway  to  Labrador's  iron  ore,  are 
apt  to  be  on  a  scale  dwarfing  the  Mlasoml 
flood  damage.  The  whole  country  and  th« 
whole  world.  If  war  and  wartime  ore  demand 


■?  '^  f^ 
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•CftlB.  vlU  feel  th«  km  of  a  in*)ar 
put  of  our  nAtiooml  •teel-manutacturlng 
tmpmcity. 

Thl*  wffi  not  happen  In  a  day.  nor  caii 
anyTjae  name  tbe  uay  wben  Great  I*kei  ors 
naiiTBi  at  last  wUl  be  gone.  Tl**  threat  U 
not  ao  spectacui-tr  a*  that  of  a  great  flood. 
Tct  It  la  actua^^T  a  more  definite  threat  thaii 
the  Improbable  rectirrence  ctf  a  maaourl  flood 
uncqualad  within  100  years. 


Prtcm*  Umitt  Ike  iOi-BvtMi  Hotj^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ELUOn 


IN  THX  BOUSB  OF  RXFSSSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  August  15.  1951 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best 
tttimates  iTailaUe  today  indicate  a  need 
tar  an  additicuial  830.000  hospital  beds  in 
this  country.  We  have  1.100.000  hospital 
beds.  We  need  nearly  2.000,000.  In  other 
words  the  beds  available  represent  about 
M  percent  of  mir  needs. 

Tbe  Hin-Burton  program  for  hospital 
eoostniettoo— the  Hospital  Survey  and 
Omutruetlon  Act.  as  amended — is  mak- 
iog  progress  throughout  the  United 
States.  One  thousand  six  hundred  proj  - 
ects  have  been  approved  for  construction. 
and  wben  completed  they  will  add  a  tot<il 
of  77.000  addittoial  beds  to  the  bospitfil 
Idant  of  this  country.  Pour  hundred  and 
sevenCr-flve  of  these  1.000  projects  have 
been  eompleted:  l.OOO  are  ztow  under 
eoDstmetlan;  125  are  still  in  the  plan- 
ning ttase. 

This  program  must  go  forward.  One 
of  (he  greatest  assets  of  the  United 
States  is  the  health  of  its  people.  The 
eoostnaetlan  of  hospitals,  health  centers. 
and  other  needed  facilitlca  will  bring  im- 
portant Krrlees  to  the  rural  people  of 
this  eoontry  both  In  the  fields  of  curative 
and  preventive  medicine. 

Asa  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  ex- 
oerpti  from  an  address  of  Dr.  John  W. 
CroDln.  Chief.  Division  of  Hospttal  Padll- 
tics,  of  the  United  States  Health  Service, 
styled  "Planning  for  Hospital  and  Health 
PadHtto,"  and  recently  dellTered  by 
him  in  BopidnsvUle.  Ky.  i  also  include 
exeerpti  from  an  article  bj  Dr.  Cronin 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Hoe- 
Stftals.  the  Journal  of  tbe  Amolcan  Hos- 
pital Aasodation: 

Fob  BoviTAt  *jts  Bbalth 

FAduras 

of  John  W.  Oonti:    m.  d..  Chief, 

I    otJ^omfAtal    FacUltlea,    PubUe 

fcivt*e,  n»daral  Security  Agency, 


'.  MCb  moment  «c  stand  on  tha 
d(  tiM  unknown.    Thla  statement 

J  for  •aOi  of  US  aa  tadiTiduala  and 

for  SB  of  OS  as  a  nation.    It  la  in  times 
tliat  our  real  worth  as  treemen 


upon  which  all  of  our 

as  a  Hattosi  has  been  bollt  has 

•Mll^  to  plan  for  the  future.    In 

'     ^        •  the  planning  has  been 

tadlvidual.  but  in  the  vast 

tbs  planning  has  been  ths 

of  aaaay  IndividuaU,  com- 


petent to  many  skills,  getting  together,  work- 
Ing  together,  sharing  trials  and  tribulations. 
but  ever  pushing  forward  to  achieve  the  com- 
mon goal  for  the  betterment  of  all.  That 
Is  democracy  In  sctlon. 

All  planning  Is  based  on  recognition  of 
need.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  In  our  whdie 
country  today  Is  adequate  health  services 
for  our  people.  We  need  to  maintain  ar.d 
Improve  th-s  quality  of  our  health  serviops 
Equally  as  important  we  must  extend  the 
scope  of  these  services  S43  that  they  wU!  be 
available  to  those  in  need  of  them.  This  is 
true  in  time  of  peace,  but  In  time  o:  po- 
tential war.  hot  or  cold.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  health  resources  of  the  Nation  be  mobil- 
ized to  meet  any  catastrophe,  great  or  small. 
Today  atomic,  bacteriological,  radiological 
catastrophies  are  a  concern  of  many  oi  •mr 
communities.  Those  *  us  who  deal  wrh 
services  to  our  fellow  men  In  time  of  illness 
have  an  even  greater  duty  during  the  p.-ep- 
aration  for  the  defense  of  our  country 

It  is  well  to  take  slock  of  some  of  the 
important  aids  available  to  the  Nation  in 
building  up  our  health  resources. 

In  1946.  by  the  action  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  and  the  President,  Public 
Law  725  established  the  hospital  survey  a:.d 
construction  program.  This  program. 
known  popularly  as  the  HlU-Burton"  pro- 
gram, was  designed  basically  to  assist  the 
States  to  provide  needed  hospital  and  health 
facilities  in  needy  areas.  These  areas  were 
prlmarly  rural.  The  mechanics  of  this  act 
have  proven  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  soundly 
conceived  statutes  ever  enacted  by  Congress 
In  providing  for  local.  State,  and  Federal 
cooperation  in  providing  h'jepital  services.  It 
Is  administered  on  the  State  level  with  the 
local  conununlty  retaining  the  incentive  f  r 
local  Initiative  and  local  ojaeration  of  the 
completed  nonproflt.  nondiscriminatory. 
community  service  type  of  facility  .An  in- 
ventory and  analysis  by  the  SUte  cf  the 
existing  facilities  and  definition  of  the  need 
for  additional  facilities  is  required  belure 
Federal  funds  become  available  on  a  match- 
ing basis  for  construction  purposes. 

The  State  establishes  the  percentage  if 
Federal  funds  to  be  made  available  annuai^y 
for  each  project  in  Its  borders.  The  tutal 
amount  of  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  re- 
spective States  is  determined  by  a  formula  iti 
the  law.  The  controlling  factors,  however, 
are  population  and  per  capita  income  of  the 
State. 

In  1949  tbe  basic  law  was  amended  to  in- 
clude Federal  aid  for  research  in  the  fleld  of 
hospital  services.  An  appropriation  to  Im- 
plement the  amendment  was  under  consider- 
ation at  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  i;i 
Korea.  With  the  Increased  demands  on  the 
distribution  of  our  Federal  funds  there  has 
been  no  appropriation  made  available  J  r 
this  type  of  research. 

As  of  July  31,  1951.  a  total  of  $467  500  OOO 
has  been  apjjroprlated  for  hospital  and  heaith 
center  construction.  This  has  made  p<i.s.sib:e 
the  approval  of  1.600  projects  which  will  pro- 
vide 77,000  additional  hospital  beds  An 
analysis  of  all  the  State  plans  shows  that 
there  are  In  existence  today  approximately 
1.100.000  acceptable  hospital  beds  and  a 
deficit  of  nearly  830.000.  In  other  words  we 
have  only  about  54  percent  of  our  needed 
hospital  plant  In  this  country  at  this  time. 
Ot  the  1,800  approved  projects,  475  are 
completed  and  rendering  a  community  serv- 
ice. 1.000  are  under  construction  and  i25  art 
BtUl  in  the  planning  stage.  Total  construc- 
tion coats  are  estimated  at  slightly  more  than 
•IJOO.000,000.  The  Federal  share  is  about 
98  percent  of  this  amount. 

Of  all  the  projects  spproved.  nearly  three- 
fourth*  are  for  general  hospitals.  This  in- 
eludes  new  hospitals  as  well  as  additions. 
alterations,  or  remodeling  of  existing  hos- 
plUls.  Next  In  order  are  public  health  cen- 
ters, about  15  percent:  then  mental  hospital 
projects,  about  6  percent;  tuberculosis  proj- 


ects. 3  percent;  with  only  about  1  percent  for 
chronic  disease  facilities. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  of  the  i^mphasis 
ha.s  been  on  general  hospital  Jacillties. 
Ab<iut  55  percent  of  the  general  hospital 
projects  are  for  completely  new  hospitals. 
M^js'  of  the  new  hospitals  are  being  built 
in  small  towns  and  in  the  smaller  citi?s; 
nearly  61  percent  of  the  new  general  hos- 
pitals are  located  In  towns  of  less  than  5.000 
pnpulatlon  Only  7  percent  are  ^n  cities 
of   more  than  50.000  people. 

Thi.s  to  me  points  up  the  providential 
mature  of  the  Hill-Burton  prograrr  at  this 
time  There  is  a  duality  of  purpoee  noted. 
1  pose  the  question,  "Cannot  these  Hill- 
Burton  hospitals  be  regarded  as  evacuation 
destinations  for  our  potential  targe,  areas'"? 
I  hope  we  will  never  be  called  upo  i  to  put 
this  statement  to  a  test,  but  we  may  be. 
It  i^ertamly  was  not  our  original  purpose. 

The  provision  In  the  HUl-Burton  Act  for 
survey  and  planning  has  proved  to  >>e  one  of 
the  soundest  features  of  the  law  Ei.ch  com- 
munity fits  into  a  pattern  of  service  as  out- 
lined in  the  State  plan.  The  community 
m.u.-t  determine  the  size  of  the  faciiity  that 
can  be  supported  and  the  services  lo  be  In- 
cluded The  local  community  planning  fea- 
tures are  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  the 
Public  Health  Service  believes  tha :  a  pro- 
gram for  what  we  now  call  defense  impacted 
areas,  with  increased  populations,  shjuld  fol- 
low the  Hill-Burton  concept.  Servi(  e  at  th? 
local  level  is  the  objective  of  the  program  for 
war  impacted  areas.  Therefore,  adv.ce  from 
the  communities  where  the  affecteil  people 
live  IS  es-sential.  Conversely.  State  end  Fed- 
eral advice  to  local  plannhig  groups  is  im- 
p<irt.int  If  the  planning  is  to  be  rea  ly  effec- 
tive Those  Involved  at  all  levels  should  take 
part  m  it.  not  simply  be  brought  Lnto  the 
program  after  the  plans  are  made. 

In  addition  to  the  Hill-Burton  urogram, 
with  its  obvious  limitations  for  hosptal  con- 
struction in  war  impacted  areas  tiere  are 
several  action  programs  designed  tc  provide 
assistance. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  does  not 
contemplate  the  making  of  grants  for  hos- 
pital construction.  It  docs  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  shelter  areas  or  ot  ler  con- 
struction designed  to  provide  protection  of 
the  fKcupants  against  enemy  attacic.  Funds, 
however,  are  very,  very  limited. 

Tlie  bill  spijnsored  by  Senator  14atbank 
of  s..uTn  Carolina  and  Representative  Spince 
of  Kentucky,  known  as  the  IJefense  Housing 
and  Comr.iUnity  Facilities  and  Services  Act 
WAS  passed  by  this  Eighty-second  :k)ngress 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Title  HI  of 
this  act  relates  to  community  facilties  and 
resembles  m  some  respects  the  Lanham  Act 
or  WcTld  War  II.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
include  hospital  facilities  and  servicts  for  the 
ctre  of  the  sick,  as  well  as  facilities  f  jr  water, 
sewage,  sanitation  and  other  community  fa- 
cilities Federal  funds  in  the  anount  of 
•60  iXMi.OOO  are  provided  for  the  construction. 
mair.tenance  or  operation  of  community  fa- 
cilries  In  the  case  of  assistance  for  hos- 
pital construction  these  funds  will  je  avail- 
able only  if  funds  are  not  available  under  the 
HUl-Burton  Act.  ThU  legislation  Use  pro- 
vides that  maintenance  and  opera t  on  pay- 
ments will  not  exceed  the  portior  of  the 
maintenance  and  operation  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  national  defense  activities 
m  the  area.  The  act  also  specifies  that  the 
iunctlon.  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to 
health,  refuse  disposal,  sewage  treatrrent  and 
water  purification  shall  be  exercisec  by  and 
vested  in  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  This  latter  proviso  properly 
relates  the  health  activities  of  tha«  exist- 
ing in  regard  to  the  HUl-Burton  program. 
The  success  of  this  legislation  dep<  nds  en- 
tirely upon  local.  State  and  Federal  reopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  hospital  ani  health 
services— the  kind  of  cooperation  which  has 
proven  so  eminently  effective  to  datr. 
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I  From  Hospitals  1 

INSTJBANCX   ACAmST   CATABTSOPRI 

The  Hill-Biu-ton  program  is  now  complet- 
ing its  fifth  year  of  operation.  The  local 
communities,  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  working  closely  and  harmo- 
niously together,  have  demonstrated  that 
iiospitals  and  health  centers  can  t>e  b\illt  In 
relationship  to  the  need  for  better  patient 
care.  As  of  January  1,  1951,  a  total  of  1,497 
projects  had  Ijeen  approved  for  construction; 
382  were  completed,  and  867  were  under  con- 
struction. As  communities  which  have  never 
heretofore  enjoyed  adequate  hospital  and 
medical  services  begin  to  receive  these  serv- 
ices, and  as  other  communities  expand  these 
facilities  to  meet  their  needs,  the  value  of 
the  extensive  survey  and  planning  carried  on 
by  the  respective  States  becomes  evident. 

At  a  time  when  our  national  security  Is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  It  can  be  considered 
as  providential  that  such  a  program  as  the 
Hill-Burton  program  has  been  In  existence 
for  even  such  a  short  period.  Modem,  well- 
equipped  hospitals  are  being  built.  No  bet- 
ter insurance  against  a  catastrophe  to  tbe 
Nation's  health  can  exist  than  the  provision 
of  hospitals  to  treat  the  sick  and  Injured,  to 
conserve  the  health  of  the  worker,  and  to  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  time  and  energy  of  otur 
limited  numt>er  of  doctors,  nuraes,  and  other 
health  workers. 

The  hospital  of  today  Is  the  center  of 
health  for  the  community.  It  represents  the 
mobitlz»tlon  depot  of  modem  medical  sci- 
ence to  be  utilized  In  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic—John W.  Cronin,  M.  D.,  Chief.  Dtvlslon 
of  Hospital  Faculties,  Public  Health  Service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ujkUAith 

IN  THE  8KNATE  OF  THl  UNTTBD  STATU 

Friday.  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rjscord  an  article  en- 
titled "Save  the  Tidelands,"  written  by 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  published  In  the 
September  1951  issue  of  Frontier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printe'i  in  the  Recoro, 

as  follows: 

8a  vz  THX  TmxLAifDa 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes) 

A  moral  question  is  Involved  in  the  at- 
temp.  that  Is  on(»  more  being  made  to  turn 
over  to  tbe  oil  Interests,  via  the  States,  the 
immensely  rich  off-shore  oU  lands  that  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  has  found  never  belonged 
to  them.  The  States  now  affected.  In  the 
order  of  che  cases  that  were  decided  against 
them,  are  Calif orzila.  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 
These  three  States,  concededly  In  entirely 
good  faith,  for  many  years  assumed  that 
they  had  title  to  the  so-called  tidelands  La 
which  enormoTjs  oil  pools  have  been  found, 
and  they  proceeded  to  grant  leases  to  ex- 
plore for  and  capture  oil.  subject  to  a  rcy- 
alty  to  be  paid  to  the  lessor.  In  total,  roy- 
alties that  have  been  paid  have  amounted  to 
great  sums  of  money.  Part  of  these  profits 
to  the  States  have  been  used  for  educaUonal 
ptirpoees  and  the  rest  has  been  expended 
for  other  State  purposes. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  the  Intertor 
In  March  of  1933,  I  found  that  my  prede- 
cessora  had  accepted  the  theory  that  title  to 
these  off-shoiY  oil  lands  belonged  to  the 
States  upon  which  they  abutted.    I  accepted 


this  policy  without  question,  as  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  necessarily  does  with 
policies  established  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded him,  unless  some  reason  arises  which 
calls  fur  a  reexamination  Of  any  question. 
It  would  literally  take  many  years  for  a  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pass  upon,  de 
novo,  every"  decision  made  by  his  pi-ede- 
cesiors. 

Applicants  for  oil  leases  In  these  off-shore 
areas,  on  the  theory  that  title  to  tliem  was 
In  the  Federal  Government,  had  been  press- 
ing for  Federal  leases  In  the  belief,  as  a  re- 
sult of  opinions  rendered  by  their  lawyers, 
that  title  in  fact  was  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Usually  these  applicants  were  turned 
back  by  the  General  Land  0*ncc'  which  was 
the  agency  in  Interior  In  charge  cf  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  lands  on  the  public  domain,  which 
no  one  disputes  belongs  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Finally  one  applicant  presented 
his  case  to  me  personally.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  my  duty  to  consider  his  case, 
which  I  did,  with  the  result  that  doubt 
arose  In  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  decision 
originally  made,  and  subsequently  main- 
tained by  my  predecessors,  was  a  proper  find- 
ing under  the  law.  My  conclusion  was  that 
a  legal  question  was  involved  which  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts.  I  did  not  change 
my  mind  as  so  many  critics  are  fond  of  say- 
ing, as  if  for  an  executive  offlctT  to  change 
his  mind  was  an  act  of  malfeaiance.  Even 
if  I  had  done  so  I  wotild  only  have  been  act- 
ing with  due  r^ard  for  my  oath  of  office.  If 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  have  title  Co  the  prop- 
erty In  question. 

SZCSZTAKT    ICKZS    AND    T.   O.   1.    AQIEED    ON    THX 

ISSUB 

However,  on  the  facts  and  arguments  that 
were  presented  to  me  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  I  did  not  feel  Justified  In  coming 
to  a  final  decision.  I  simply  tcok  the  posi- 
tion that,  as  between  the  United  States  and 
the  several  States  affected.  I  did  not  know 
which  held  title  and  that  this  doubt  on  my 
part  as  the  Federal  cdBcer  havini;  the  respon- 
sibility for  a  final  determination,  should  he 
resolved  by  the  Federal  oourts.  I  stated  the 
problem  to  President  Booeevelt  t^nd  he  agreed 
with  me  that  this  was  a  question  for  the 
courts.  He.  too.  was  a  lawyer  by  {Hrofesslon, 
as  I  am.  He,  too,  as  the  Chief  ISxecutive  Of- 
ficer of  the  Nation,  believed  that  If  we  had 
not  been  following  the  law  we  shotild  find 
out  what  the  law  was  and  amend  our  coxme 
of  action  accordingly.  Bo  far  tm  I  knew,  he 
had  no  interest  in  any  oil  property  and 
therefore  was  without  the  pre.ludlce  that  a 
man  interested  in  gaining  prof  ts  from  such 
an  investment  would  have.  Y.  was  in  ths 
same  situetion.  It  meant  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  me  whether,  ao  far  as  oU  lands  off- 
Bhc»-e  the  coast  ot  California,  for  Instance, 
belonged  to  California  or  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  it  was  my  concern  to  see  to 
it  that  the  United  States  was  not  carelessly, 
and  in  violation  of  the  law  wlilch  all  of  us 
had  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  and  defend, 
permitting  any  trespass  upon  the  ivoperty 
or  In  violation  of  any  of  the  rlghta  ctf  the 
United  States  which  was  preclfiely  what  had 
been  happening,  according  to  the  three  sub- 
sequent decisions  by  tbe  Unltxl  Statea  Su- 
preme Court- 
It  was  the  Supreme  Court  tliat  held  tl^at 
paramount  rights  and  Interestfi  In  thtac  off- 
share  oU  lands  belong  to  the  United  States, 
aad  therefor*  to  all  of  the  ]>eoiAe  of  th* 
United  States.  I  never  made  any  such  de- 
dalon,  although  I  have  aj^Aixted  it.  I 
might  have  mad*  such  a  dedal  3n,  subject  to 
a  poaslbl*  overruling  by  the  <»urts,  but  tt 
seemed  to  me  that  the  orderly  [rocedure  was. 
first  to  find  out  tik*  answ«  fmm  ths  courts 
and  th«n  to  ahlds  by  that  answer  as  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  unlass  X  eajr*d  n  to  oonduok 
myself  as  peoptriy  to  b*  subject  to  Impeach- 
ment for  misfeasance  in  office.  But  to  listen 
to  the  uninformed,  as  well  as  misinformed. 


clamor  that  is  being  Indulged  In  in  thr  tide- 
land  States,  and  even  from  Inland  States 
that  not  even  remotely  have  an  Interest  in 
tidelands,  one  might  suppose  that  I  was  a 
wrongdoer  to  be  vltupeiated  and  excoriated, 
not  for  violating  my  oath  of  offlca,  but  for 
Insisting  upon  living  up  to  it. 

The  moral  question  Involved  In  this  issue, 
stated  as  simply  as  possible,  lij:  Is  California 
or  Louisiana  or  Texas  Justified  In  h elding 
onto  property  as  to  vhlch  they  have  been 
trespassers,  even  If  In  good  faith,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  the  property 
is  not  theirs?  Another  question  is  involved 
which  is  of  the  highest  political  Importance. 
It  is:  To  sat'jBfy  the  greed  of  gluttonous  and 
obese  oil  interests  shall  we  encourage,  let 
alone  permit,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  effect,  to  overrule  a  carefully  con- 
sidered opinion  of  th3  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  thus  doing  a  grave  hurt,  not 
only  to  the  Court  itself,  but  to  our  Institu- 
tions, that  It  will  take  more  than  time  to 
heal?  Are  we  to  stand  before  the  world,  not 
as  a  united  nation  defending  our  time- 
honored  institutions,  of  which  we  so  loudly 
boast,  or  are  we  to  present  an  appearance  of 
disunity  and  factionalism  such  as  we  did  on 
the  slavery  question  which  required  a  civil 
war  to  settle?  Is  the  law  supreme  in  this 
country  or,  after  it  has  *»een  wrlttet:  ty  the 
Supreme  Court,  are  we  to  tear  it  up  and  cast 
the  shreds  of  paper  to  any  fitful  wind  which 
may  blow?  Is  there  anything  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  ideal,  as  we  have  vaunted,  when 
the  dolls.r.  even  though  It  is  depreciated, 
tempts  our  greed?  Just  how  patriotic  ars 
the  oil  interests  or  Calif  omlsi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  when  it  comes  to  accepting  gracefully 
decisions  of  the  Sui»eme  Court  that  will 
put  them  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other 
States  instead  of  at  an  unfair  advantage? 
Hare  are  questions  which  we  mtiat  answer 
now  In  the  field  of  politics  or  with  which 
we  must  trouble  cur  conscience  hereafto*. 

DISTOaTXON  or  TKK  raCTB  XS  CHSatEP  ST  ICKXa 

There  has  been  going  on  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  in  both  branches,  one  of  the  dirt- 
iest fights  on  this  tidelands  issue  that  I  hav* 
ever  witnessed  and  I  have  been  a  close  ob- 
server of  Government  during  an  entire  adult 
life  which  has  already  stretched  Into  many 
years.  I  have  followed  the  arguments  in- 
dulged In  by  such  men  as  Senator  Tom  Coit- 
NAiXT  of  Texas,  as  well  as  Representatives 
Walteb  of  Pennsylvania  and  Botkiw  of  Ala- 
bama. If  one  did  not  Know  what  the  facta 
actually  are,  one  would  be  Justified  In  believ- 
ing, from  what  these  and  others  have  said 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  that  the  real  pxirpos* 
behind  the  Walter  blU  (H.  B.  4484)  is  not 
to  get  control  of  the  offshore  oil  lands  from 
the  United  States  "under  false  pretenses'*  in 
order  to  make  them  more  accessible  on  more 
satisfactory  terms  to  tte  oil  Interests — no 
indeed.  The  patriotic  and  unselfish  motlv* 
is  to  prevent  the  rapacious  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  from  absconding  with  all  of  tbe  Inland 
waterways,  especially  those  within  the 
boundaries  of  those  States  that  are  without 
access  to  the  two  oceaiu  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  which,  with  Mexico  and  Canada,  con- 
stitute our  outer  border*. 

The  Incredible  Association  of  State  At- 
torneys OenCTal,  generously  financed,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  oU  Interesta,  has  also  thrown 
Itself  into  this  light  for  this  lofty  reason. 
Mcveover.  Senator  Tou  Cohmallt  and  others 
are  all  •xclted  by  th*  thought  of  Federal 
ownership  of  offshore  oU  lands  because  this 
would  tend  toward  aodaUsm.  Texas  and 
Louisiana  and  Califwnla  may  be  given  title 
to  oflsbor*  mineral  oil  lands  to  lease  to  pri- 
vate interesta.  but  th«e  apparently  would 
b*  no  danger  of  *oci1ism  in  such  omss. 
Socialism  rears  iU  ugly  head  only  when  th* 
United  SUtas  takes  possession  of  property 
which  belongs  to  it  and  grants  leasss  to  «x- 
plore  for  oil  or  other  minerals.  It  is  intsr- 
esting  that,  although  the  United  Ststes  for 
many  years  has  beeu  granting  oil  and  other 
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mlDcral  leaaes  on  the  publlo  domain,  the 
argvment  of  aoctalLun  bu  never  been  heard 
against  such  a  proper  exercise  of  sovereign 
povar,  pArOcularly  hy  the  oil  Interests  which 
haT«  obtaLoMl  many  such  leases  and  have 
grown  rich  iinder  the  generous  patronago 
and  protection  of  the  Federal  OuTernment. 

The  argtunent  for  raping  the  tldelands  for 
th«  adT«nt«ge  of  the  oil  Inleresu  Is  based 
upon  a  tlaaue  of  lies — no  other  word  Is  ap: 
enough  to  describe  the  situation.  The  fac^ 
Is  that  tlw  PMleral  Oorernment  has  frequent- 
ly and  publicly  disclaimed  any  Idea  of  exer< 
clstng  any  Jtulsdlctlon  over  the  Inland  water- 
ways, to  say  nothing  of  claiming  title  to  any 
of  them.  This  is  a  matter  of  record  so  cle&i- 
and  explicit  that  Senator  Joseph  O'Mahonxt 
of  Wyoming,  a  short  time  ago.  on  the  floor  of 
ths  Senate  felt  called  upon  to  try  again  to  set 
the  rsoortl  straight,  so  far  as  inland  water- 
ways are  concerned.  But  the  llgbt-flngered 
who  are  out  to  pick  the  pockets  of  Uncle 
Sam  of  these  ofT-shore  oil  lands  do  not  wish 
to  have  the  record  set  straight.  They  persist 
In  their  defamatory  and  untruthf;il  state- 
ments to  that  degree  that  one  is  tempted  to 
suggest  the  rerlval  of  the  Ananias  Club  made 
famous  by  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt,  so 
that  all  at  the  irredponslble  gen^y  who  keep 
repeating  what  they  must  know  to  be  a  lie. 
can  herome  honorary  members. 

nman  wa' 


WATS  AM*   NOT   Df   DAMGKS 

orsMszm* 

There  Is  a  conclusive  counter  to  this  "Ooeb- 
bellsm"  to  the  effect  that  Inland  waterways 
are  In  da&gcr  of  seizure  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  under  the  doctrine  of  the  tldelands 
dcdaioBS.  Representative  MAitsnzLO  offered 
an  amendment  to  assiire  this  when  the  Wal- 
ter bill  was  before  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves.  This  amendment  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  by  Representatives  who.  at  the  same 
tlmei,  bitterly  ctxnplalned  that  the  waterways 
of  their  states  were  endangered.  Moreover. 
the  administration  has  caused  bills  to  the 
same  effect  to  be  Introduced  during  the  last 
Mveral  CXntgreases.  These  have  been  defeated 
when  they  would  have  been  passed  over- 
whelmingly If  supported  by  the  Senators  and 
RepresentetlTes  who  are  so  willing  to  serve 
the  oU  Interests.  Nor  were  they  supported 
by  the  lolAylng  State  attorneys  general,  who 
either  do  not  know  what  the  law  is  or  are 
willing  to  mlsrepreseut  It.  for  purposes  that 
wm  not  bew  the  light  of  day. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  oil  interests  and  the 
nnlawyer-Ulce  State  attorneys  general,  whose 
tinprtrfeastonal  conduct  would  have  been  in- 
Teetigated  long  ago  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
■oftlation  U  It  had  been  doing  its  duty,  do 
not  want  any  bill  to  pass  that  would  be 
declaratory  of  title  in  the  States  to  their 
tnland  waterways.  Despite  their  professional 
deTlatksi,  tbey  must  know  that  such  a  law 
Is  uniMMMMry,  but  the  dead  horse  danger 
tci  the  Inland  waterways  gives  them  scaane- 
thlnC  to  SagtUate  In  order  to  befuddle  the 
paopto  and  distract  their  attention  from  the 
raal  Imu*  which  1b  a  conspiratorial  attempt 
to  put  OY«r  the  biggest  steal  In  the  hlst(»-y 
of  the  world  for  the  enrichment  of  people 
already  too  rich  and  to  the  unjust  deprlva- 
Uon  or  the  pet^le  of  those  States  that  do  not 
bava  any  off-ahore  oil  lands. 

amnao  akomo  axx  th> 
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who  are  leavlnt;  the  schouls  by  the  Ih^'U- 
sands  aa  well  as  to  attract  new  teaLhcrs. 
All  of  these  things  we  need  U  we  arc  to  pro- 
vide the  rapidly  growing  army  of  children  of 
school  age  with*  education,  lacking  which 
we  can  hardly  expect  tiiein  to  qualify  for 
useful  cUi2»nship.  And  yet  a  d-sgracefuUy 
large  number  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  deny  the  children  of  America  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  which  they  are  e:- 
tltled  by  handing  over  to  th«  Standard  Oil 
and  other  interests  lands  that  are  estimateU 
to  be  worth  literally  hundreds  of  biUiuns  uf 
dollars. 

This  new  national  domain  cjustrutes  t:.e 
greatest  source  of  possible  new  natii):..ii  i:.- 
come  since  the  Louisiana  Purchase  If  Ai.-^e- 
ly  and  prudently  adminl.siered  it  Is  capable 
of  supplying  substantial  financial  support  to 
the  schools  for  many  years  to  come  We 
must  either  allow  our  sch<X)ls  to  deteri'-ra:e 
further,  add  to  cur  already  vexatious  burden 
of  taxation,  or  use  the  revenues  from  th;.s 
oU  that  belongs  to  the  Nation  If  we  are  even 
to  att«mpt  to  educate  our  children  tor  an 
Intelligent  citizenship.  Yet  it  Is  .ipparentiy 
the  Intention  of  such  men  as  Representative 
Waltkx  and  Senator  Connally  to  turn  this 
enc»niioua  national  wealth  over  to  greedy  oil 
Interests  while  adjuring  the  education  that 
Tised  to  be  the  richest  heritage  of  our  chil- 
dren "to  go  hang."  When  the  story  of  this 
brazen  betrayal  by  a  Congress  that  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  people  against  the 
avaricious  comes  to  be  written,  those  who 
would  pick  the  pocltets  of  the  people  in  order 
to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  the  oil  aristocracy 
will  richly  earn  their  page  of  infamy. 


Know  Your  Waterwaj-i — Constructive 
Tax  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  RecoRD  I  wish  to  iriclude 
an  article  by  the  Marine  News,  of  New 
York,  published  recently  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  as  follows : 
Know  Yous  Watiswats — CorsTRticrivi:  Tax 

DOLL-ARS 

Central  government  help  for  certain  gen- 
eral-welfare purposes  has  been  in  practice 
since  medieval  times.  It  beixan  in  America 
with  the  birth  of  the  Nation.  Ta.\payers 
have  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
wagon  trails,  canals,  harbors,  river  and  chan- 
nel Improvements,  railways  and  highways. 
Certain  industries  are  helped  through  pro- 
tective tariffs.  Aviation  for  economic  and 
defensive  purposes  Is  aided.  Science  is 
helped  In  research  and  investigation.  MuE^a- 
Klnes.  newspapers,  and  other  publications  are 
helped  through  low  mailing  costs.  The  ship- 
ping Industry  Is  subsidized;  how  could  It 
(^>erate  otherwise  with  American  seamen  the 
highest  paid  in  all  the  world. 

One  of  the  underlying  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment aid  is  to  encourage,  protect,  and 
strengthen  certain  activities  essential  to  na- 
tional welfare,  to  giiard  against  national  dis- 
aster through  the  collapse  of  those  vital 
activities. 

Nation-wide  harbor  and  channel  develcp- 
ment  and  maintenance,  wholly  unsuited  for 
private  capital,  is  an  undeniable  and  impera- 
tive duty  of  the   Federal  OoTeromeut:   In 


v;e-.v  .;  tl.e  wirid  situation,  these  tri.nspnr- 
t.itii  :.  far;li*ies  and  Indlspensablu  ilds  to 
.shipbullclli;^,  both  vital  to  defense,  ire  be- 
coming mi-re  and  more  valuable  to  the 
Nation. 


Acheson's   Triumph   Over   the   Russiass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNfcnCUT 

IN   THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .'iTATES 

Friday,  September  14,  1951 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.^  con.sent  to  have  primed  in 
tne  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  m  >st  in- 
tere.-uns  column  by  Thomas  L.  i  tokes, 
entitled  "Danger  in  Goading  the  Rus- 
sian.; "  Here  is  a  thesis  of  great  impor- 
tance by  a  most  talented  obvservf  r  and 
writer,  a  thesis  receiving  all  toe  little 
thought  and  attention  by  some  )f  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  irticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th«  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Danofr  in  Goading  the  Russuns — DI'TAtoe- 

SHiP  Regime.  Plagued  ey  Feahs,  Is  Ii  clined 
TO  Move  Quickly  Into  Wak  to  Savi  Itstlf 
A.VD  Justify  Its  Actions 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

One  can  hardly  Imagine  our  imm  iculate 
Secretary  of  State,  Tean  Acheson,  in  i  he  role 
of  the  battered  prize  fl£;hter  in  gaudy  purple 
trunks,  perspiration  streaming  doi.-n  his 
chest,  who  breathlessly  bawls  into  the  micro- 
phone : 

'Hello.  Mom.  I  whuppied  him  like  :  said  I 
would.    He  never  put  a  glo\e  to  me." 

Yet.  in  the  huzzas  and  hosannahs  going 
up  now  from  his  former  critics  for  his  per- 
formance at  San  Francisco,  there  is  the  prim- 
itive vengeful  note  reminiscent  of  tie  prize 
ring.  From  the  tenor  of  the  shouting  one 
m.L;ht  suspect  thrt  their  changed  attitude 
toward  the  oner  much-belabored  Secretary  is 
chiefly  because  he  handcuffed — as  wj  say — 
.^ndrel  Gromyko  and  his  stooges  at  the  re- 
cent Japanese  peace  treaty  conference. 

In  short,  he  "whupped"  the  Russians,  sin- 
gle-handed—and that  makes  everything  all 
riKht  now.     Come  home,  sir,  all  is  fcrgiven. 

The  Secretary  deserves  better  than  that, 
though  he  deserves  all  the  plaudi-s  and 
encomiums  for  his  brilliant  success. 

At  the  lower  level  of  practical  dcmestlc 
pilitics,  where  he  has  been  so  unmeicifully 
mauled,  it  was  a  political  victory  both  for 
Dean  Acheson  and  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. The  opportunity  for  him  to  nchieve 
that,  by  putting  him  forward  as  chairman  of 
the  conference,  was  nicely  arranged  and  with 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  a  Re- 
publican, John  Foster  Dulles,  who  worked 
so  long  and  faithfully  to  bring  the  Japa- 
nese p*>ace  treaty  to  its  conclusion  Mr. 
.■\cheson  fulfilled  that  opportunity,  bringing 
liew  pie.stlge  to  himself  and  his  coun  :ry,  as 
anybody  who  knows  his  ability  could  have 
forecast. 

His  efTecttvenes.s  is  diminished  none  by 
the  fact  that  the  Russians  at  this  conference 
turned  out  to  be  what  Is  known  in  prize  ring 
parlance  as  a  "set-up,"  for  they  revealed  at 
San  Francisco  no  ingenuity  or  charge  of 
pace,  using  the  old  and  familiar  blcKrking 
routines,  and  very  stumblingly.  Or.  ts  one 
diplomat  put  it.  their  performance  was  stere* 
otyped  and  sterile, 

The  Secreiary's  real  achievement  jt  the 
conference,   in    the   higher   levels   of    inter- 
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national  diplomacy,  waa  not  In  hla  personal 
handling  of  the  meeting,  but  In  the  solidadrltT 
demonstrated  In  the  tree  world.  And  that 
waa  not  something  that  Juat  happened  stid- 
denly  at  San  Francisco,  but  something  that 
represented  long  and  slow  and  careful  worlt 
that  he  has  been  directing  all  the  while  hla 
now  freshly  converted  critics  were  condemn- 
ing him.  It  was  that  which  had  handcuffed 
the  Riisslans  long  In  advance  of  the  San 
Francisco  meeting. 

So  the  hurrahs  of  the  Johnny-come-late- 
leys  has  a  hollow  ring,  and  Is,  too,  somewhat 
disturbing.  It  puts  too  much  stress  merely 
on  beating  the  Russians,  on  "One-Round 
Hogan"  type  of  knock-outs,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  the  world  Is  much  more  than 
that,  and  may  take  many  rounds  of  diplo- 
matic maneuvering.  This  Is  not  a  prize 
fight,  a  bull  fight,  or  a  bar-room  brawL 
Much  more  Is  at  stake. 

It  would  be  too  bad,  also,  if  In  the  exalta- 
tion of  success  at  San  Francisco  the  admin- 
istration and  the  State  Department  would 
accept  the  rating  of  the  now  converted  crit- 
ics. It  might  prove  tnnptlng  after  so  much 
abuse.  Already  It  has  been  evident  that  the 
previous  yammering  and  hammering  by  the 
critics.  Including  the  sinister  manifestations 
of  McCarthylsm.  have  affected  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  State  Department  to  perhaps 
an  overemphasis  on  antl-Sovietism  and  an 
underemfthasls  on  pro-free-wordlsm.  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive. 

This  is  pointed  up  by  one  intuitive  and 
astute  obeerver  of  the  San  Francisco  pro- 
ceedings by  a  little  venture  into  dialectics — 
to  wit,  the  more  success,  the  more  danger. 
That  Is,  there  is  danger  in  merely  goading 
the  Russians;  for  a  dictatorship  regime, 
plagued  naturally  by  fears  and  uncertainty 
as  it  is,  is  inclined  to  move  quickly  into  ex- 
tremes, including  war.  to  save  itself  and  Jus- 
tify itself.  By  Its  very  nature  it  can  do  that, 
since  It  lacks  the  restraints  from  its  people 
that  a  ftee  nation  has. 

We  are  strong,  and  we  need  to  keep  our 
heads. 

We  dont  need  to  ape  the  tactics  of  a  prize 
ring  bully,  which  are  those  of  the  Kremlin. 


Acbesoa's  Trnnph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  comfxcrnj  ur 
IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTB)  STATES 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Ur.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  <rf  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Acheson's  Triumph,"  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs, 
as  follows: 

Acbbbow'b  TKnncPH 

Senator  Khowlamd's  tribute  to  Dean  Ache- 
son. and  the  qxmtaiaeous  applause  with 
which  the  Secretary  ot  State  was  greeted 
upon  his  return  to  Waahlngttm,  must  have 
echoed  what  many  Americans  were  thinking 
about  the  conduct  of  the  San  Francisco  CXm- 
ference.  Despite  the  somewhat  Btidj  situa- 
tion Into  which  the  State  Department  had 
maneuvered  Itself  on  the  procedure  for  ap- 
proval of  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  ifx. 
Acheson  handled  the  meeting  with  great 
skill  and  aplomb.  His  firm  and  uzuoiffled 
performance  as  prealding  offioer  of  the  con- 
ference brought  not  only  the  admlratton  of 
the  non-Communist  delegates  but  also  an 
acknowledgment  by  his  political  opponents. 


"Hie  State  Department's  preasto-e  upon  th« 
American  Telephcsie  *  Telegraph  Oo.  to  com' 
plcte  the  ooaat-to-coaak  televialtHi  network 
in  time  for  the  conference  may  prove  to  hava 
been  (me  of  the  smartest  moves  '.he  Depart- 
ment could  have  naade.  MIUIods  of  Amer- 
icaiu  saw  the  proceedings  with  their  own 
eyes.  They  saw  in  action  the  mioi  traduced 
as  being  "soft"  toward  the  Oomn.unlsts.  and 
what  they  saw  eloquently  refutel  the  accu- 
sation. In  this  newq>aper's  view,  "soft- 
ness" in  dealing  with  Moscow  has  never  been 
one  of  Mr.  Acheson "s  failings.  We  are  happy 
to  join  with  others  in  congratulf^tlng  Secre- 
tary Acheson  on  a  Job  well  dcme. 


Tlw  Murder  of  a  CaaAilate 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/iRES 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOVTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITiD  STATES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  my  friend  .Donald  & 
Richberg,  former  Administrator  of  the 
NRA  and  presently  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  de- 
livered a  memorable  and  pro]}hetic  ad- 
dress in  New  Haven.  Conn.  Id  this  ad- 
dress Donald  Richberg  (Olers  a  candid 
and  courageous  analysis  of  the  American 
political  and  econcnnic  scent;  and  the 
issties  which  lie  before  the  American 
electorate  in  1952. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Rlchbert;  suggests 
practical  steps  which  patriotic  citiiois 
who  place  principle  above  partisanship 
and  country  above  p(ditical  cxeed  must 
take  If  we  are  to  preserve  here  a  way  of 
life  that  has  made  our  country  great 
and  kept  It  strong.  In  my  oiiinlon.  this 
is  an  address  which  should  bi;  read  and 
studied  carefully  by  every  (dtizen  de- 
siring to  have  a  part  in  conserving  at 
home  the  blessings  of  Individual  liberty 
which  we  are  now  saerificing  ho  much  to 
protect  abroad.  I  am  asking  that  Don- 
ald Richberg's  entire  address  appear  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkxxii.  It  is  a 
clear  outline  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  any  Presidential  candidate  in 
1952  whose  victory  will  cozitribute  to 
standards  and  concepts  lirhich  are 
f  undamaitally  Amoican. 

I  have  been  infonned  by  the  Publie 
Printer  that  the  manuscript  h  estimated 
to  make  three  and  one-fourt!i  pages  of 
the  Rkcokd,  at  a  cost  of  $273.14. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rkoko, 
as  follows: 

Trk  Mmma  or  a  Caitkiiiatb 
(Address  by  Donald  K.  Rlchb«i;  at  annual 
meeting  of  the  Manufactarers  Asaodatlon 
of  Connecticut,  at  liew  Haven.  Conn.,  Sep- 
temt>er  11,  1951) 

It  is  my  happy  eqMctaUcm  that  this  speech 
wUl  somewhere  offend  everyone.  This  Is 
because  I  propose  to  discuss  tiie  greatest 
weakness  and  danger  of  our  demc  cratlc  form 
of  goi'«nmant.  Tliat  waaknass  uaA  dangsr 
la  shown  In  our  universal  batatt  ol  murdering 
all  candidates  for  high  pubUc  (Aoe.  This 
Is  done,  not  by  the  oomparatlvdy  human* 
destruction  of  tiie  body,  but  by  i  continual 
battering  of  the  mind  which  leaves  the  can- 
didate apparently  alive  but  actual  ly  a  mental 


^Mst  devoid  of  those  courageous  convictions 
which  would  make  him  capable  and  worthy 
c£  great  leadership. 

This  murderous  political  ctistom  might  be 
dlscvissed  in  gene-allUes  without  offending 
anyone.  But  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
campaign.  I  feel  :tmpeUed  to  speak  plainly 
and  Intolerantly  about  wbat  each  ar.d  every- 
one of  us  IB  going  to  do  to  destroy  the  par- 
tlcular  candidate  whom  he  would  like  to 
see  become  President  of  the  Doited  States. 
Such  a  brutal,  nonpartisan  expoe^  ts  certain 
to  offend  not  only  all  the  candidates  but 
all  the  voters  who  are  sufflclcntly  earnest 
dtlaens  to  have  a  candidate  and  to  want  to 
see  their  favorite  elected  President. 

In  order,  howevor.  to  have  my  candid  com- 
ments understood  as  a  criticism  of  ourseives 
as  dtlnns  and  not  as  p«sonal  attacks  upon 
the  individuals  whom  we  develop  and  then 
destroy  ss  our  leaders.  I  shall  only  Identify 
the  candidates  as  types.  There  will  be  toe 
example  the  governor,  the  Senator,  the  gen- 
eral, the  sodaUaer.  and  the  eeonomiser. 
There  are  so  many  potential  candidates  of 
each  type  that  the  discussion  of  a  typical 
candidate  need  not  be  regarded  as  the  criti- 
cism of  any  particular  p«won. 

The  first  donand  tzpon  ev«ry  candidate  la 
that  he  shall  be  a  miracle  worker;  and  If  he 
Is  not  willing  to  promise  this  he  might  as 
vrell  not  run  tor  oBioe.  Of  course  no  one  ex- 
pects him  to  achieve  all  his  promised  mir- 
acles, but  each  voter  mtist  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  promise  In  which  he  Is  most  in- 
terested win  be  fulfilled. 

In  foreign  affatn  the  President  must  prom- 
ise to  lead  us  toward  world  govomment  with 
a  peaceful  sharing  of  earth's  reeourees  by 
all  nations;  and  yet  promise  to  preserve  a 
free,  independent  United  States  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  on  earth. 

In  domestic  affairs  the  President  must 
promise  to  lead  tis  Into  social  security  for 
everyone  regardless  of  his  contribution  to 
aodal  welfare;  and  yet  promise  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
incentives  of  seif-advanoement. 

He  mtHt  promise  high  prloes  to  the  farm- 
ers, high  wages  to  Indistrlal  workers,  and 
low  prices  to  both  as  consumers,  so  that  ev- 
eryone can  sell  hla  labor  high  and  buy  the 
jvoducts  of  labor  low.  A  fsvcrlte  device  to 
aecompUsh  that  mlrade  Is  to  increase  taxen 
so  that  the  Oovemment  can  pay  the  high 
prices  that  no  one  else  can  afford  to  pay  and 
the  private  dttaen  will  not  have  enough 
money  to  btiy  the  things  he  can't  afford  to 
buy. 

The  President  must  promise  to  prevent  In- 
flation: and  yet  promise  to  print  and  spend 
more  and  more  Oovemment  money,  whl^  Is 
the  Irresistible  cause  of  Inllatlosi. 

The  President  must  denounce  all  large- 
profit  makers  as  selfish  eqilotteta  of  the 
workers  and  consumers;  and  yet  make  sure 
that  this  iHoflt  making  continues  so  that 
the  Oovemment  can  «>Uect  blUloos  of  dol- 
lars from  those  tupayers  who  are  a  voting 
minority. 

The  President  must  attaA  Tigorously  all 
business  monopolies  because  they  restrain 
competition  and  r^se  prloes;  and  at  the  same 
time  be  must  sap|Mrt  enthusiastically  ths 
labor-unl<»i  mcmopoUss  which  are  ths  most 
powerful  organisations  to  restrain  ootspett- 
tlon  and  to  raise  prloes  that  «c  have  ever 
known. 

In  a  word,  the  PresldcBt  must  be  a  cyni- 
cal dec^ver  of  the  miswis  of  the  voters,  or 
else  he  must  be  a  seU-deoeived.  wishful 
thinker  who  has  so  little  understanding  oi 
econamle  laws  that  he  brieves  they  can 
be  nulUfled  by  legtslatlvs  acts.  Strange  to 
say  there  are  thcusanrts  cf  msn  who  laugh 
at  tbe  story  of  King  Osbuts  commanding 
ttw  ocean  tides  to  recede,  who  win  soleouily 
advocate  the  use  of  an  act  of  Congress  to 
reverse  IrreslstlUe  economic  tldee.  There  are 
even  sycophant  smnotntsts  who  wiU   teU 
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President  Canute  that  the  way  to  prosperity 
lies  In  spending  more  than  your  Income. 

Many  yemrs  ago  ,  when  I  &nt  addressed  this 
aasocUtloo)  I  was  rather  notoriously  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  national  administration.  Tou  may 
recall  tbat  we  were  engaged  then  In  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  raise  prices.  It  seemed  to 
be  a  good  thing  to  do  when  depression  prices 
and  depression  WMges  permeated  our  Indus- 
tries like  a  stifling  fog.  In  retrospect  I  can 
only  explain,  as  did  the  man  who  threw  a 
champagne  bottle  into  the  chandelier,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  a  good  thing  to  do  at  that 
time. 

But.  defensively,  let  me  point  out  that  In 
the  NRA  at  least  we  were  openly  trying  to 
rsl«e  prices  and  wages.  With  a  similar  ir.teat, 
the  President  Increased  the  price  of  gold 
and  deTaltied  the  dollar.  Later  when  the 
Govemmfint  was  spending  billions  in  pre- 
paring for  and  then  in  flghting  the  Second 
World  War,  not  eren  the  woozlest  economist 
of  the  lunatic  frlngb  of  that  <»dminlstration 
was  encouraged  to  anno\ince  that  by  spend- 
ing mora  and  more  money  it  was  flghting 
Inflation.  Inflation  was  inevitable.  An  hon- 
ect  defease  was  that  inflation  could  not  be 
STOlded.  An  honest  promise  had  to  be  that 
it  would  be  restrained  as  far  as  possible. 

LUtewtse  today  the  people  should  be  told 
tliat  the  winning  of  the  undeclared,  but 
desperately  dangerous,  war  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  with  its  necessarily  vast  ex- 
penditures, m'ut  bring  more  Inflation.  They 
should  be  told  that  to  ward  off  disaster 
there  must  be  an  end  of  luxtuious  govern- 
ment, a  curtailment  of  political  philanthro- 
py, a  pause  in  calf-killing  for  prodigal  sons 
and  daughters,  and  the  actual  eacriflce  by  all 
Americans  of  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
previous  standard  of  living. 

To  fntmlae  today  to  any  segment  of  the 
American  pMople  an  advance  in  their  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  while  proposing  to  arm  the 
Nation  and  prepare  for  the  costliest  war  ever 
waged,  U  either  supreme  folly  or  sheer 
hTpocrlsy.  Any  intelligent  and  honest  lead- 
ership wotild  be  forced  to  tell  the  American 
people  that  the  time  for  austerity  has  come 
to  us.  If  we  are  not  to  shed  more  blood, 
at  least  there  must  be  more  sweat  and  tears 
for  all  of  ua.  In  the  face  of  the  greatest 
national  Insecurity  which  this  generation 
has  ever  Icoown.  political  promises  of  more 
sodal  security  and  an  ever  rising  and  spread- 
ing prosperity,  sound  like  the  chattering  of 
happy  Imbeciles  or  the  bombast  of  con- 
seieneelei  demagogues. 

What  should  the  people  be  told  by  the 
candldat—  for  the  Presidency  in  1952  who 
have  enough  brains,  enough  honesty  and 
•nou^  courage  to  be  worthy  of  that  high 
oOoe?  They  should  be  offered  a  program 
that  might  make  sense — not  one  that  la 
plainly  nonamakai. 

If  the  candidate  does  not  believe  in  the 
Imminence  and  gravity  of  the  menace  of 
war — he  can  candidly  and  courageously  ad- 
vocate a  great  reduction  in  military  expendl- 
tures.  If  he  is  also  a  soclallzer  and  Federal 
■pMUtar.  he  can  promise  to  keep  on  taxing 
people  to  the  UmJt  so  that  the  Government 
can  Mfmad  all  thdr  surplus  funds  for  them. 
Jt,  oa  tb«  other  hand,  he  believes  in  Indi- 
TltfwU  liberty  and  local  self-government,  he 
can  proBlaa  to  preeent  something  like  a  pre- 
vocld  war  budget  to  the  next  Congress  plus 
only  a  few  MJllons  to  service  and  gradually 
iwtfOM  tlw  national  debt. 

IT  a  candidate  believes  that  adeqtiate 
prapgntlon  to  light  a  third  world  war  is  the 
OBty  W^,  aitlMr  to  prevent  the  war  or  to 
t%  IT  t|  b«  forced  iipon  us,  then  he  can- 
and  cotirageously  offer  any  pro- 
tliat  of  a  reduced  standard  of 
■B  aqaUlty  erf  aacrlflce  for  Amerl- 
•■  Vt  must  make  and  maintain 
tntpretnable  fortrees  of 
laced  by  tyraiwy  on 


that  we  must  not 
to  dtfand  otu  own  land,  but 


must  also  aid  remote,  potential  aKies  ro  r!e- 
fend  themselves,  he  should  honestlv  and 
courageously  estimate  the  ultimate  cost  nf 
that  aid  in  dollars  and  men  dedicated  to 
foreign  service.  He  cannot  honorably  ea.se 
the  American  people  through  small  mt-Ml 
contributions  Into  an  ever  .".sing  so  i.^'  f 
enormous  spendlni?  abroad  that  will  mf.ia  a 
steadily  falllnt?  standard  "f  Uving  at   home. 

If  a  candidate  btlleves  In  world  gy.fTv.- 
meht  he  should  honestly  and  cijura^^etu.slv 
teli  the  people  that  world  goveriimer;-,  meuns 
the  gradual  destruction  of  self-goverriment. 
In  the  United  States.  Just  as  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government  u*  Washington  has  meant 
the  gradual  destruction  of  irjcal  self -govern- 
ment In  the  separate  States 

These  are  a  f^x  examples  of  what  the  peo. 
pie  should  be  told  by  a  candidate.  But.  what 
will  the  governor,  the  Sena'or,  the  Ke:;er.il. 
the  soclallzer.  or  the  economizer  actually  tell 
them?  Any  one  of  these  may  start  out  boldly, 
seeking  to  gain  a  following  by  showing  a 
masterful  will  to  win  nobly  by  a  bold  dis- 
regard for  cautious  advice  and  Ume-setviv.i 
tactics.  To  use  a  homely  metaphor  the  car.cii- 
date  may  stride  to  the  plate  swinging  a  heavy 
bat  and  determined  to  bang  out  a  home  ran. 
But  his  manager  will  whisper  to  him:  'You 
can't  risk  flying  out.  You  re  a  good  bunter 
and  a  fast  runner,  so  Just  bunt  and  scuttle 
for  first  base.  Watch  for  a  chance  to  steal 
second.  With  good  luck  you  can  be  sacri- 
ficed to  third.  Then  you  can  come  hom.e 
on  a  long  fly  or  a  slow  grounder.  You  may 
not  be  a  hero,  but  you  must  get  home.  That  3 
the  way  we  win  this  game." 

There  is  the  keynote  of  the  campati:r. : 
"to  win  the  game."  The  candlda-e  m-ist 
play  to  win  the  game.  The  rabid  pariLsaiis 
In  the  bleachers  want  their  team  to  win  the 
game.  There  Is  ilttle  glory  in  defeat  a:-.d  the 
spoils  of  office  go  to  the  winner.  No  candi- 
date Is  free  to  run  his  own  race  for  himsplf— 
to  a  deserved  victory  or  a  noble  defeat.  He 
is  running  for  the  party.  And  what  is  the 
party? 

The  party  today  Is  a  conglomeration  of 
discordant  pressure  groups.  It  is  for  ev- 
erything that  will  bring  large  blocks  of  votes 
and  against  nothing  that  is  popular.  So 
far  as  it  Is  possible  to  straddle  the  issues, 
that  strategy  must  be  followed,  because 
both  major  parties  are  straddling  parties. 
Just  take  a  look  at  them  as  they  are 

The  Democratic  Party  must  gather  In  the 
votes  of  conservative  States'  rlghters  In  the 
South,  radical  sociallzers  in  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  North  and  Midwest,  indi- 
vidualistic farmers  from  Maine  to  the  Rock- 
ies, and  reformers  of  all  varieties  from  mild 
to  wild-eyed  along  the  Pacific  coast,  it 
must  use  the  corrupt  big-city  alliances  be- 
tween professional  criminals  and  local  poli- 
ticians to  raise  campaign  funds  and  herd 
voters  to  the  polls.  It  must  crusade  cxr- 
casionally  against  some  of  these  odiferous 
allies,  and  sacrifice  a  few  of  them,  in  order 
to  reassure  a  frightened  or  angry  electorate 
that  their  Government  is  still  a  physical  and 
moral  guardian  of  the  countryside  and  the 
respectable  sections  of  the  cities  aigainst 
overflows- of  murder,  robbery,  rape  and  other 
crimes  from  politically  protected  area^  m 
which  they  naturally  flourish. 

The  Republican  Party  must  gather  in  the 
votes  of  conservative  businessmen,  both  big 
and  little,  and  of  the  members  of  lab<jr  or- 
ganizations not  yet  converted  to  socialism 
by  radical  labor  bosses.  It  must  seek  t)  re- 
vive the  faith  of  individualistic  farmers  m 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  must  a.s- 
sure  them  that  the  Government  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  the  guarantor  of  their  pros- 
perity. It  must  hold  Itself  out  as  more 
respectable  than  the  Democratic  Party  la 
the  big  cities,  but  as  sufficiently  practical 
to  get  support  from  a  lot  of  unpleasantly 
rugged  characters. 

The  Republican  Party  seeks  to  remain  the 
party  "that  freed  the  slaves'  and  to  rec.ip- 
ture  its  historic  share  of  the  ever-iucreaauig 


V  tes  of  the  Negroes  But.  contrariTrlse.  it 
ni>i.st  recognize  that  It  desperately  needis  a 
i.irg'»  share  of  the  white  votes  cast  in  South- 
ern .States  where  fears  of  political  domlna- 
ti  n  by  Negro  voters  are  more  disturbing 
t'.xlay  th.in  at  any  time  since  the  violent 
overthrow  of  carpet-bag  government 

l5  i*  any  wonder  t.hat  a  Presidentij  1  can- 
dida^'e  of  either  party  faces  the  p'ospcct 
01  losing  his  own  .mind  in  striving  tD  rally 
enough  party  votes  behind  him  to  win  a 
national  election?  Ls  It  any  wonder  that 
each  par'^y  will  seek  frantically  to  &1.6  and 
to  take  the  winning  side  of  Issues  over 
foreign  relati.:ins?  In  this  w^y  at  l;ast  it 
may  be  possible  to  induce  the  voters  to  dis- 
regard domestic  controversies,  to  keeji  them 
usefully  confused  as  to  what  the  car  dldate 
and  bia  party  Intend  or  will  be  able  to  do 
to  solve  domestic  problems,  and  to  t.evelop 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  that  program  of  na- 
ti')nal  df^PTise  and  International  peace  which 
will  have  the  strongest  appeal  to  millons  of 
voters  who  have  has  yet  no  convictions  as  to 
how  cur  bewildering  International  -iddles 
should  be  solved. 

There  Is  one  possible  escape  fror\  this 
prospect  of  unprincipled  political  parties  and 
futile  candidates.  It  would  be  found  :n  the 
one  decL-ilve  issue  which  would  dlvu.e  the 
vo'ers  along  the  line  of  a  political  principle 
which  political  leaders  could  honestlr  and 
courageously  declare  and  maintain.  That 
wou.d  not  be  any  meaningless  divislo;!  Into 
conservatives  and  liberals.  The  conser  .-atlve 
wants  ail  the  progress  that  the  liberal  jirom- 
b-es  'o  achieve.  The  liberal  wants  a  I  the 
erjoynients  that  che  conservative  iisists 
5h  uld  be  retained.  Men  do  not  differ  polit- 
■.'.■u;;y  because  of  a  different  ultimate  aim, 
fceca  i.3e  all  except  hopeless  misanthropes 
want  to  see  mankind  make  progress.  They 
do  differ  fundamentally  and  always  have  dif- 
fered en  the  basic  question  as  to  whether 
progress  Is  mi3st  surely  made  by  h  iman 
beings  In  voluntary  cooperation  or  jnder 
compulsion.  Thij  sociallzers  turn  to  gov- 
ernment as  the  most  powerful  means  ever 
devised  for  compelling  men  to  work  together 
for  a  common  aim.  The  anti-Soclalisti  turn 
away  from  government  as  the  most  dan- 
gcrou.s  means  ever  devised  for  desitroying  the 
sel; -developing  Incentives,  freedom  and  self- 
rf'Uance.  through  which  individuals  advance 
theriLselves  and  humankind. 

Long  before  socialism  as  we  know  It  today 
was  H  political  creed  the  struggle  between  In- 
dividualists and  master  men  was  carried  on 
In  tribes,  communities,  and  nations  of  slow- 
ly maturing  huma.i  beings.  Chiefs  and 
patriarchs,  lords  and  princes,  hierarchies .  and 
dyn.T.st:es  of  kings  claiming  divine  authartty, 
sought  m  turn  to  rule  larger  and  larger  do- 
mains The  masses  of  the  people  were  as- 
sumed to  be  the  obedient  servants  o:  su- 
perior classes.  Slave  revolts,  the  emcn;ence 
of  free  citizens,  gave  Indications  that  l)elow 
the  glittering  surface  of  society.  In  darl:  and 
m.uddy  depths,  were  suppressed  energies  and 
ambitions  struggling  for  release.  Then  when 
a  new  world  was  discovered,  beyond  once  for- 
bidding oceans,  these  long-submerged  hu- 
m.ij;s  r'se  from  Ignominy,  broke  away  from 
b.  i.d a=;e  t.)  hereditary  ruling  classes,  and  be- 
Ci-r.  tu  create  a  new  world  of  individualists. 
each  man  relying  more  and  more  upon  him- 
self for  his  own  support  in  his  pursuit  of  his 
own   happiness. 

Gradually  came  to  awakening  minds  the 
greatest  political  discovery  of  all  time  which 
was  that  self-government  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment to  promote  the  progress  of  a  peo- 
ple just  as  self-control  Is  the  best  control 
to  insure  the  progress  of  an  individual.  The 
greatest  political  Invention  of  all  time  was 
the  scheme  of  self-government  embodied  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Our 
Constitution  provided  self-government,  not 
because  the  people  elected  their  pubUc  offi- 
cials, but  because  their  public  officials  were 
domed  the  power  to  rule  their  lives.  They 
were  ^i\en  on.y  limited  powers  to  establish 
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and  maintain  an  orderly  conduct  at  '■*t*Tfie 
In  their  relatlona  and  ■— oclatkme  with  one 
another,  so  that  in  a  peaceful  aodcty  the 
people  could  wor..  togetho  voluntarily,  or 
work  separately,  for  their  own  advancement 
and  the  welfare  at  thetr  ssBOClates.  "Tiie 
best  government  is  the  least  government'* 
was  the  animating  splrtt  of  the  Nation  cre- 
ated in  1787. 

This  Nation  grew  and  proepered  beyond 
all  precedent  In  the  political  faith  of  Indi- 
vidualism. In  this  faith,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  become  the  most  fortunate  people 
on  earth,  just  because  they  have  been  the 
freest  people.  Now  their  faith  la  challci^ed 
by  the  fanatic  revival  of  an  old  discredited 
faith  In  master  men.  wtilch  la  given  a  new 
deceptive  name:  Socialism.  In  that  faith 
the  peoples  of  nation  after  natkm  have  be- 
(ome  in  half  a  century  the  most  unfortu- 
nate people  on  earth,  because  they  have  be- 
come enslaved  to  government  monsters  of 
their  own  creation. 

Whether  we  are  to  follow  other  natlone 
down  the  socialist  path  to  degradation  down 
wtnch  we  have  been  going  in  recent  years,  or 
whetho'  we  shall  reject  the  leadrershlp  at 
the  sorialtwTs  and  And  and  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  wholehearted  individualists,  could  be 
and  ought  to  be  the  great  issue  of  1953.  if 
that  issue  were  made  and  hcBoestly  fought, 
195a  would  b«  the  year  of  a  great  decision. 
If  the  issue  Is  not  made  and  fought  we  shall 
continue  drifting  down  the  road  of  degrada- 
tion. 

He  would  he  a  wishful  thinker  who 
thought  that  any  normal  candidate  of  ettlMr 
of  the  two  ma}ar  parties  is  likely  to  lead  or 
could  lead  his  party  Into  battle  on  that  issue. 
There  is  imly  one  faint  hope  that  the  great 
issue  m^  be  made  and  fought.  Itiat  h<^;M 
Lies  Ln  the  recent  efforts  of  a  few  brave  men 
In  both  parties  to  bring  Into  the  Presklentlal 
campaign  that  coalition  of  Democratic  and 
Republican  anti-Sodallsts  which  could  force 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Sodalists  to 
make  an  equally  gentdne  ooalltlan  of  candid 
soclaUaers. 

The  notable  coalition  whidi  has  been 
operating  in  the  present  Congress  Is,  on  the 
surface,  an  alltanre  against  Tramanlsni. 
But  it  has  taken  something  deeper  than 
mere  opposition  to  the  poUdcs  and  conduct 
of  the  President  to  brixtg  Into  voting  agree- 
ment with  RepubUean  Cangrassmen  a  large 
number  of  southern  DamocratB  with  tbshr 
comfortable  and  valuable  ehatrmansh^  at 
influential  legislative  coaunlttees.  nothing 
less  than  the  dottbte  pressure  of  their  own 
deep  eonvictkMis  and  the  Intense  tWllngp  of 
their  constituents  could  bring  these  Demo- 
<a-ats  to  Join  In  defeating  the  pmgrams  aC  a 
Democratic  President. 

There  is  signifleanee  alao  tas  the  fltct  that 
so  many  Influential  Reptddlcans  have  been 
courageous  enough  to  antagonise  the  fervM 
soi  iaittiers  in  the  povecful  labor  unions,  the 
emotional  wdXarlsts  and  the  equalttartan 
minority  lobbies,  by  flatly  announcing  that 
RcpubUcans  should  light  snriaJlMnn.  which 
should  be  recognised  as  simply  communisai 
watered  down  for  popular  cansumptkin. 

A  recent  debate  baiweeu  a  BepuhUean 
coallUonist  and  a  Bepobllean  antleaamioalst 
showed  how  tarecnnrilaWe  are  the  two  wla^ 
of  the  two  major  parttsa.  The  roaltttnwist 
asserted  that  the  cocuervatlves  at  the  Worth 
and  the  Sooth  should  vote  togccher  In  the 
Presidential  election  as  they  do  now  fra- 
quently  In  Oongresa.  Tbe  antleoallttanlst 
recoiled  in  horror  from  the  Idea  at  havtnc 
either  party  beeoaM  a  party  of  principle.  H 
tha  winning  party  rsaOy  tried  to  csriT  oat 
its  proffram.  he  aald.  tha  deisatad  party 
would  not  accept  the  results  of  tha 
Th«e  would  be  a  etfll 
ia«l  beeaass  the 
expected  that  tha 
would  really  try  to  eaoy  ost 

Let's  not  haaa  — tithw  civil 
tl  e  antieoailttaalst.     Let 


lei  both  prot&ise  honest  goverxincnt  and 
neither  one  try  to  be  too  hoiMs;.  let  both 
promise  to  support  the  Constitutkm  and 
neither  one  fhmly  support  It.  let  both 
praalse  peace  and  neither  keep  us  out  ot 
war.  This  antlcoalltlonist  was,  oi  course, 
a  Republican  soeiallxer  and,  being  In  Con- 
gress, he  evidently  had  a  lively  fiar  that  an 
antl-aoetalist  enaUtlon  of  BeputUcauis  and 
Etemocrats  ml)^t  beat  a  Socialist  (»alltlOD  In 
every  part  al  the  country  except  In  the  big 
city  centers  of  Industrial  and  social  discon- 
tent, and  In  other  localities  where  depend- 
ence upon  a  centralizing,  aoclallg.ng  govern- 
ment has  became  a  degenerative  habit  like 
taking  morphine.  The  best  hope  of  survlva! 
among  the  sodallaras  today  appsirently  Ues 
In  using  pressure  uroups  within  both  par- 
ties to  advance  socialistic  prograru  gradxial- 
ly.  but  also  by  adroit  compmmU  ng  to  hold 
them  back  so  as  not  to  arouse  too  much 
resistance  until,  bit  by  bit.  tte  political 
morphine  habit  has  taken  hold  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  no  lon^r  care  for  self- 
respecting  lnde{>endence  but  wU..  sell  their 
last  threadbare  garments  of  periional  free- 
dom for  those  soothing  promises  nf  security. 

Compromlatng  is  what  appeals  1:0  all  party 
managers  and  regular  candidates  us  the  ulti- 
mate in  political  wisdom.  A  halfvray  rcfarm 
Macouisges  the  reformers  and  moiliflaa  their 
opponents.  It  Is  more  dlAcult  to  retain 
public  ofllee  after  achieving  a  reform,  which 
is  UEfually  disappointing,  than  af  ".er  failim; 
because  of  the  alleged  opposition  of  evil 
men  and  special  interests  which  the  poll- 
tici&n  can  promise  to  overonne  in  his  next 
term.  With  this  pessimistic  prepsxation  t<jr 
estimating  the  probable  virtues  of  the  party 
programs  and  leaders  of  1952.  it  asems  txma 
t(X  a  brief  review  ot  the  typical  candldjites, 
one  of  whom  is  likely  to  onergts  as  your 
candidate  or  mixM. 

First,  let  us  consider  th«  governor,  who 
Is  always  a  safe  candidate.  Having  tmea 
governor  of  a  populous  State,  he  is  well 
trained  In  the  political  art  of  bold  platitudes 
and  cautious  commttments.  He  promises 
the  ultimate  achlevenjent,  but  leaves  the 
timing  and  nwthodw  of  performance  to  the 
hopeful  imaginations  of  both  radicals  m 
a  hurry  and  slow-moving  conservatives.  He 
seeks  to  be  the  darling  of  the  indepuident 
voters  who  are  not  violently  for  or  agaliwt 
anything  but  always  looking  for  a  happy 
compromlae  between  emotional  desires  and 
reasonable  fears.  He  wlU  advocate  reduced 
e^>enses  at  govemmant  and  the  cspanstenx 
<a  social  sCTvices.  with  equal  fcmr.  Be  will 
preach  local  self-government  and  incrsaaed 
Pedcral  aid  and  control  oC  local  projects 
In  the  same  sermon.  Bavtug  had  no  re- 
aponsiblUty  for  our  foreign  relations,  his 
statesmanlike,  although  confusing. 
of  both  world  government  and 
policies  win  n(^  be  embarrasaed  by  any 
record  and  will  aizBidy  Indiease  an  open  mind 
which  both  nationalists  and  international- 
ists can  plan  to  oeeupy  in  the  ftrture. 

The  governor  will  be  a  safe  candidate.  He 
will  not  force  the  voters  to  dectda  the  great 
issue — which  should  be  decided  in  the  cam- 
paign of  ISSa.  He  wUl  not  be  mentally  mur- 
dered by  tha  prsasure  groups.  Be  haa  long 
since  become  a  mental  ghost. 

The  Senator  has  most  ot  the  advantage 
of  tlM  governor  aa  a  safe  candidate.  He.  too, 
is  well  trained  in  the  art  of  appealing  to  tha 
partisans  on  both  sides  of  a  political  issue 
snd  to  the  bewildered  voters  recorded  by 
the  poU  takars  ss  havlnc  no  oplnioa.  But 
the  Senator  has  had  to  talk  and  vote  on 
foreign  reJ^toMs  and  on  laws  intended  to 
and  soelattas  our  Intemal 
to  reveal  on  many 
ha  was  still  a  man  at 
convietiaaB  and  reaohitc  ooor 
fa«  had  succumbed  to  the  battering  at 
sure  groups  and  becxwia  a  mental  ^loat.  It 
he  is  still  BBcntaUy  attva.  bs  may  not  ba  a  very 
safe  «^»M«wt«^  tiiirsnas  ba  ml|^  think  that 
it  was  mora  InfMrtant  to  farce  a  decision 


at  the  great  issue  of  IS&a  than  to  win  tha 
election.  But  nothtng  is  more  important 
to  a  party  than  to  win  the  election. 

We  may  ascuma  that  if  the  Senator  is 
nominated  by  his  party  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause he  is  expected  to  fight  to  the  death 
for  his  petsonal  eoovtetfons  on  the  great 
iastie.  but  because  the  party  thinks  be  can 
win  the  election.  Tlie  party  managers  must 
then  believe  that,  under  the  tremendous 
pressures  upon  a  (.andldatc  who  understands 
that  he  must  win.  he  ertll  loee  control  of 
his  own  mind  and  become  the  sort  of  otent&l 
ghofsp;  that  it  Is  safe  to  have  in  the  White 
House.  Party  managers  do  make  mistakes. 
If  the  Senator  is  nominated,  voters  who  te- 
Ueve  that  he  thinks  with  them  on  the  great 
issue  can  only  hope  that  his  mind  will  be 
able  to  Live  through  the  campaign. 

The  general  is  not  a  safe  candidate.  Be 
has  not  been  trained  to  adapi  his  thinking 
to  the  supreme  need  at  winnlos  an  election. 
But  he  has  been  diecipliBCd  throughout  his 
Itfe  to  carry  out  the  ordem  ot  his  superior 
in  command.  Will  he,  or  can  he.  asmm^e 
the  responsibility  of  ultimata  Iwadenihlp.  the 
final  determination  of  a  political  poUey.  tha 
orginiaatton  axMi  dlraetlon  at  a  political  im- 
chiue  to  carry  cut  that  pohey  which  baa  the 
support  of  his  inner  eonvlctlacis  aa  to  the 
government  that  will  best  serve  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  cmams?  What  are  hla  inner 
convictions? 

These  are  momentous  qneatlopa.  The  gen- 
eral has  the  Ufe-iong  hahtt  of  pradae  ex- 
pressian.  cartful  plannlag  and  intaUlgibla 
orders.  Be  may  intend  to  conf  uee  and  mis- 
lead the  enemy  but  he  most  make  his  ob- 
jectives and  his  dtmctiotss  dear  to  those  who 
fallow  his  leadership.  Tlie  morale  of  his 
army,  iu  will  to  win.  must  be  creasad  and 
malTitalnert.  In  a  pttehcd  battle  oa  the 
great  issue  of  10S3  the  g«n««l  might  ba  a 
grcAt  Iea<ter.  But  if  the  general  sa  a  can- 
didate for  PreaiTiHU  were  to  make  himself 
acceptable  to  the  unprincipled  poUtioiana 
of  both  major  partiaa.  then  ha  should  be  re- 
garded as  Just  snother  poiltteal  iog-rollCT 
who  is  not  even  well  tralxksd  for  that  Maclil- 
avellisn  occupation. 

The  soclsllwi  is  a  randidata  who  is  swim- 
ming or  floating  in  a  poittical  tide  that  fans 
been  rolling  in  to  our  shores  for  so  aumy 
>-ears  that  canny  poitticiana  havw  ooom  to 
believe  that  it  will  never  reeads— or  at  Ism* 
not  in  the  nest  etoetloa.  vldeh  la  alvaya 
their  major  concern.  The  1 
political  remedy  for 
dal  or  moral  probiam.  Pass  a  law  to 
people  prasparouB.  or  happtar  or  mors  vtr- 
tuoua;  and  thm  tax  the  people  and  tgaoA 
their  money  for  them  to  achieve  these  de- 
slrahle  ends.  *Xet  tha  Oovemment  do  nato 
ycHi  what  you  wont  do  unto  yourselves."  Is 
his  poUtieal  Goldm  Rule.  If  prices  for  farm 
products  or  w^as  for  labor  are  too  low  tha 
Govammant  wlU  raise  prtom  and  wages.  If 
the  cost  ot  living  then  03cs  higher  and 
hlghear.  aa  of  course  It  wUl,  sad  tha  Oovcm^ 
ment  cant  hold  it  dmra.  avaa  by 
then  the  CovcnuMmt  will  hatp  the 
and  tha 

again.  All  deftdts  la  tha  poekatbooks  oC  the 
vciters  will  ba  mads  op  by  the  Oovemmant 
ttirough  "dafieit  ttnandng."  The  pcrila  at 
inevitable  inflation  will  be  avarted  by 
inflation.  Vtartunataty  for  tha 
there  is  now  always  tha  asensa  ot  war  or  ths 
preparation  for  war  to  Justify  h^  taxes  and 
huge  siqiieqdlturas  of  publle  money  wtth 
w»tif>>  to  f»*y *"«'«*»'  "tan  ea^doymant."  Aa 
king  aa  the  hallnon  of  Government  apand- 
tog  can  be  kqit  inflated  tha  people  can  enjoy 
"pie  in  tha  sky." 

The  wiilsllasi  dosa  not  sppsal  oiily  to  the 
maSKlal  daslias  at  tba  votma.  The  virtae 
ot  i 

merely  satMytng  flssbly  hmtmm*-    Ik 
laes  raliflC  to  the 
hava 
th^ 
Ing  pbysieal  and  msatal  abUltiaa.    AU  the 
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Boclml  discontents  rMultlng  from  tbeac  dlf- 
tmtwaetm  ve  now  to  be  eliminated  by  govern - 
mcnt.  which  will  pass  laws  under  which 
then  will  be  no  champions  or  prize  winners 
tn  ■ports  or  busluecs — no  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  superiors  in  any  human  activity, 
txc*pt  posalbly  in  politics.  Of  course,  in 
politics  a  man  is  oatensibly  engaged  In  serv- 
tng  his  fellow  men  and  a  superior  servant 
can  be  tolerated.  Indeed,  he  must  be  toler- 
ated just  like  a  good  cook  because  If  you 
cant  cotA  your  own  meals  you  either  tolerate 
a  masterful  cook  or  you  dont  eat. 

The  soclallser  is  a  sure  candidate  In  1952. 
because  the  political  problem  of  having  gov- 
ernment assure  satisfaction  of  all  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  the  peoplt,  combined  with 
the  social.  mcH^l  program  of  depressing  all 
human  beings  to  a  coounon  level  has  an 
Irresistible  appeal.  It  appeals  not  only  to 
all  persons  of  limited  ability  but  also  to 
many  fortunate,  or  nominally  superior.  ptT- 
•otts  who  hate  snobbery  and  worldly  pride 
and  bellerc  that  all  men  should  walk  humbly 
In  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  economizer.  Will 
he  make  and  fight  the  great  issue?  If  he 
Is  only  an  opponent  of  careless  spending, 
graft,  and  ineflBclency  the  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic "No."  The  great  economy  Issue  Is 
not  whether  government  shall  be  efficient 
or  wasteful.  It  is  whether  government  shall 
protect  or  destroy  a  free  economy.  The 
great  issue  is  whett^r  government  shall  pro- 
tect tndlTldualism — the  faith  of  self-respect- 
Inc  freemen,  or  force  upon  us  socialism — the 
creed  of  thoee  who  wish  to  become  rulers  of 
an  all-powerful  state,  which  is  acceptable 
only  to  tboee  who  are  willing  to  be  their 
■errants.  The  great  issue  lies  between  those 
who  have  a  faith  in  the  Qod  who  created 
them  and  made  each  one  responsible  for  his 
own  welfare  and  salvation,  and  thoee  who 
preach  worship  of  a  god  whom  they  have 
themselves  created  and  named  the  state. 
This  inanimate  state  is  simply  a  pagan  idol, 
an  artt&oe  of  Jealous,  greedy  theocrats  who 
dffiumd  unending  sacrifice  and  subservience 
as  the  price  of  a  miserable  livelihood  and  a 
worthless  salvation. 

The  ecoDomlzer  may  have  some  under- 
standing ot  this  issue.  His  hatred  of  waste 
and  theft  will  help  him  to  learn  qulclLly 
that  state  socialism  is  simply  legalized  waste 
at  iMtlTidual  energy  and  theft  of  individual 
gains.  If  he  Is  more  devoted  to  his  country 
than  to  any  political  party  he  might  be  a 
good  candidate.  If  he  has  the  mental  stamina 
to  surrlTe  the  campaign. 

What  Is  necessary  today,  in  order  to  make 
and  fight  out  the  great  Issue  is  a  frontal, 
all-out  attack  upon  the  whole  theory  that 
goremoient  is  the  fit  instrument  through 
which  a  pec^e  can  make  progroa.  The  basic 
theory  of  socialism  is  that  men  should  be 
eompeUed  to  do  what  governmental  plan- 
hers  decide  is  best  and  right  for  them  to 
do  to  advance  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bors. This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  the- 
ory of  Individual  Uberty  Siid  self -govern - 
aent.  It  is  regrettable  but  necessary  that 
government  sbotild  be  used  to  compel  some 
BMO  not  to  do  what  in  generally  accepted 
M  Intolenibly  wrong.  But  government 
iriMHttld  never  make  conduct  legally  wrong 
WlUeh  to  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  In- 
tolvabla  Interference  with  the  freedom  of 
Otbwa  to  pursue  happinea  individually,  or 
te  volunttfy  aasoclatlon  with  their  fellows, 
te  a  paaeeful  and  orderly  society.  To  give 
•■7  mllBf  class  the  power  to  decide  what 
Ukd  right  for  individuals  to  do  for 
of  aodety  is  to  assume  that  some 
a  wtedom  beyond  the  finite 
of  any  man.  Only  a  fool  will  think 
tfeal  IM  m^.  ptKf  Ood  successfully. 

iM  permit  public  olBelals  to  decide 

Dae  our  et^rgles  and  spend 

not  OBly  give  up  our  self- 

a  degrading  confenion  of 

jto  %i^k»  care  of  ourselves,  but, 

of  folly,  we  assume  that  poli- 


ticians are  born  with  or  deveh  p.  a  .si!f>er- 
human  wisdom  for  the  niaragemeir.  or  otrit-r 
people's  lives.  F'.ir  this  th»re  is  no  JusurU,;*- 
tlon.  National  stx-laUsm  offers  us  r.  t  .i.>,' 
a  tyrannical  but  also  an  Incompfeiit.  i,  v- 
ernment. 

There  may  be  little  hope  that  the  great 
Issue  will  be  clearly  made  and  fought  to  a 
decision  In  1952  Yet.  It  will  under;ie  every 
domestic  and  Internati'imal  issue  We  must 
revive  our  faith  tn  lndr.idu.ili.irn.  not  only 
to  save  Durse!ve.<3  from.  incre.i.si:.5  depend- 
ence on  our  own  Government  but  .^Iso  to 
save  ourselves  and  our  Government  from 
increasing  dependence  upon  f  ireign  govern- 
ments over  which  our  cttizens  can  never 
exercLse  any  Individual  cou'rj; 

We  gave  a  mighty  aid  to  the  C  mmunlsis 
and  tn  all  soci.ilistic  2!.'V»^rnmenis  during 
and  after  the  Second  World  War  This  they 
repay  by  fighting  us,  as  our  bitter  enemies 
or  our  obstructive  friends,  in  the  bear  pit 
of  the  United  Nations.  There  our  pre- 
d  •stlned  functions  are :  To  make  enormous 
coatrlbutions  to  the  welfare  of  other  na- 
tions, to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  our  men. 
otir  wealth,  and  our  freedom,  ind  to  submit 
to  all  the  International  laws  which  our 
socialist  enemies  and  friends  can  agree 
should  be  enforced  against  us— but  not 
against  themselves.  This  costly  subservience 
to  other  nations  Is  what  is  described  m 
political  bombast  as  accef)ting  world  leader- 
ship and  Its  responsibilities 

No  Presidential  candidate  can  sen  .•u.sly 
contend  that  our  adventure  In  world  Ifadsr- 
shlp  up  to  date  has  made  us  more  independ- 
ent and  self-sufflclent.  or  more  secure  a^'ainst 
either  International  aggression  or  domestic 
disasters  Any  Presidential  candidate  worti.y 
of  any  confidence  should  be  aware  aud 
should  w£irn  us,  of  the  imminent  danger  th.it. 
in  a  reckless  combination  of  extravai;a:;t. 
Quixotic  adventures  abroad  and  self-indul- 
gence at  home,  we  may  exhaust  our  resources 
and  lose  control  of  our  destiny 

If.  through  such  warnings  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  a  candidate  should  raise  clearly  and 
develop  the  great  Issue  of  1952.  I  pray  that 
those  who  see  Its  Importance  give  him  a 
fair  chance  to  fight  It  out  free  from  their 
pressure  to  make  himself  primarily  the 
champion  of  thefr  Immediate  self-interest. 
I  beg  them  not  to  take  part  In  the  slugging 
by  all  the  pressure  groups  chat  seek  to  batter 
the  candidate's  mind  Into  insenslbllitY  I 
beg  them  to  realize  that  the  winning:  .  f  a 
forthright  fight  against  socialism  will  rae.ui 
the  winning  of  scores  of  minor  struggles 
against  socialistic  projects  to  which  they  rtre 
particularly  opposed. 

If  there  should  emerge  in  1952  a  candld.^-e 
who  win  wholeheartedly  support  our  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual liberties  which  are  stiU  deiir  to  a 
majority  of  Americans,  let  us  pray  ^hnt  !.:s 
friends  will  give  him  a  chance  to  arrive  at 
the  White  House  still  mentally  alive 


Hoffmao  PUns  Global  Air  Pro-am 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNFCTICT.T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATta 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  column 
about  one  of  our  great  American  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Paul  Q.  Hoffman,  written  by 
the  eminent  journaliJt,  Mr.  Marquis 
Childa. 

As  the  head  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  I 
believe  Mr.  Hoffman  ha«  ti^e  moit  im- 


portant private  job  and  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  service  to  his  fellow  man  of 
ar.y  private  citizen  In  the  world. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w.i-.  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
a6  follows: 

Ford  PorNBATTON   Htad 

I  Bv  Marquis  Child.s^ 

■Or>M.\N     p:  .V.N'S    GLOB.M     AID    PROGRAM 

Pksatjfs.k.  Calif— In  the  la.^t  75  years 
American  piiilanthropists  have  given  away 
billions  of  d'jlirtrs  for  libraries,  hospitals. 
colleges,  lab'iratones  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  the  Ford  Foundation  tops  them 
all.  IXJth  m  scale  and  In  concept. 

Here  is  an  accumulation  of  a  half-bllllon 
or  more  that  will  prcxluce  srfO.OLO.OOO  ti 
»40.0O0.0O0  a  year  and  the  idea  is  to  spenfl 
this  Income  as  Intelligently  as  p<i6sible  so 
that  It  will  promote  peace  and  freedom 
in  a  world  torn  by  war  and  threatened  by 
totalltarlanlsim.  Som.e  of  the  best  brains  in 
the  coun'ry  have  been  enrolled  to  make  sure 
that  this  vast  philanthropy  contributes  to 
these  ends  a.id  n(>t.  as  stimetimes  has  hap- 
pened in  "he  past,  to  solve  one  problem  only 
to  create  two  others. 

Still  another  reason  the  Ford  Foundation 
Is  u.nlque  Is  Us  director.  A  prescrlotlon  cov- 
ering what  we  usually  think  of  as  tiie  his^hest 
q  laliMPs  in  American  life  would  add  up  to 
.•^•ineone  very  like  Paul  Hoffman. 

He  IS  a  d'Jer  He  haa  been  an  important 
pa.'-t  -f  the  motor  car  Industry,  which  Is  the 
m  ist  dynamic  sector  of  America's  competi- 
tive system.  He  took  a  critical  and  pioneer- 
Ini?  G<'jvernment  assignment  as  head  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  and 
did  a  superb  Job. 

Now  he  ha-'i  tackled  the  task  of  making 
over  the  world  with  the  same  cheerful  yet 
earnest  conviction  that  has  characterized 
iKin  throughout  his  career.  There  Is  noth- 
!:;>;  m  the  least  arrogant  or  presumptuous 
m  this  He  believes  that  mankind  through 
faith  and  reason  and  the  techniques  of 
modern  science  can  avert  the  disaster  seem- 
l!U  to  hover  darkly  In  the  air.  and  move 
eventuallv    into   an   era  of   peace   and   good 

Will. 

You  cannot  talk  with  Hoffman  long  with- 
out catching  something  of  this  hope  and 
entliusiasm.  Recently  completing  a  trip 
aroamd  the  world,  he  talks  about  some  of  the 
projects  being  worked  up  for  the  founda- 
tion with  full  realization  of  the  dire  plight 
of  a  large  part  of  the  human   race. 

For  India  the  plan  Is  to  start  a  series  of 
demonstration  farm  plots  In  v.irlous  parts 
of  the  country  showing  how  by  Improving 
metliods  of  cultivation  only  slightly  and  by 
comparatively  simple  means  the  yield  per 
acre  can  be  doubled.  The  yield  today  is 
abysmally  low.  Indians  are  to  be  trained  to 
carry  out  this  demonstration  on  an  ever- 
widenlni?  scale.  One  or  two  earlier  experi- 
ments h;ive  shown  that  the  demonstration 
method  uxes  hold  quickly  with  the  Indian 
peafunt. 

in  Pakistan  the  foundation  plans  to  start 
a  technical  high  school  for  young  men  and 
a  domestic  science  school  for  girls.  The 
great  need  in  that  new  country— the  fifth 
largest  in  terms  of  population  inthe  world — 
u-  for  trained  experts  to  teach  thousands  of 
tt-achers  who  will  In  turn  help  to  educate  the 
r.i.tsses  in  the  rudiments  of  modern  living. 

For  thf  Near  Eiist.  ttx),  one  aim  Is  to  co- 
ordinate the  various  efforts  now  being  made 
bv  a  host  of  experts  to  raise  the  level  of 
agriculture  In  the  flr^t  Instance,  at  least, 
this  will  be  by  means  of  the  simplest  steps. 

On  quite  another  line  the  foundation  Is 
hoping  to  establish  a  chair  of  philosophy  at 
the  American  University  In  Beirut  to  be 
filled  at  least  part  of  the  time  by  Charles 
Malik.  Ambassador  of  Lebanon  to  the  United 
States.  Malik  Is  a  distinguished  philosopher 
and  It  Is  believed  that  hts  lectures  will  be- 
cume  a  f^H:us  of  understanding  between  the 


Arab  world  and  the  Weit.  This  would  be 
the  bc^tnalng  of  a  moch-needed  bridee  be- 
tween the  two  ao-diJlerest  aocletles. 

Tbeae  are  only  a  few  of  tbe  kteas  BoOman 
throw*  ont  M  he  tallu  of  the  role  at  the 
foundation.  Of  the  many  progrmsiM  taking 
shape  m  this  country,  one  ia  a  aertaa  of  radio 
programs  called  The  People  Act.  Tb  be  gtven 
on  a  national  network,  it  will  teU  how  peo- 
ple themselves  can  solve  community  prob- 
lems. 

Hoffman  has  sworn  that  he  wUl  never  take 
another  Oovemment  job  in  Washington  and 
when  one  sees  him  here  on  B  Mirador  Ranch, 
started  by  his  father  in  1911.  one  can  under- 
stand why.  In  the  big  rambUng  ranch  bouse 
with  the  terrace  and  the  roae  garden  that 
looks  across  a  tree-lUled  arroyo,  be  and  hia 
wife  welcome  a  ooostant  sueoeaston  of  gtiesta 
from  ev«7  comer  of  the  globe,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  golnga  and  comings  of  the  seren 
Hoffman  chUdren  and  their  families.  It  is 
with  thji  satisfying  life  as  a  base  and  a 
center  that  Hoffman  works  so  peneveringly 
and  so  hopefully  to  spread  maderstanding 
and  reason  The  visitor  comes  away  feeling 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  man  and  what 
he  stands  for  is  in  itaelf  a  portent  of  hofx. 
It  Is  one  of  those  all  too  rare  instances  in 
which  the  man  snd  the  job  hare  eooae 
together. 


Expericaces  ok  a  Watertowa  (S.  Dak.) 
■  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANGS  CA5E 

or  BOTTTH  naKcrra 
IN  THB  SEWATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav,  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rnxias  an  article  entitled 
"Former  Watertcwn  Man  Tells  of  Strug- 
gle in  Early  Kotrcftn  War."  by  Chuck 
Qrifflth.  published  in  the  Watrartown 
(S.  Dak.)  Public  Opinion  of  Septembar 
10,  1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou>, 
as  follows: 

Warariuwn  Max  TKxa  or  dnnects 
m  Mamlt  Kxmmam  Waa 


(By   Chxick   OrtOth) 

War  correspondenta  in  the  second  big 
fracas  had  a  habit  of  writing  that  a  OI's 
war  was  only  as  big  as  the  few  acres  of  ground 
that  surrcimded  htm. 

This  was  probably  because,  cai  the  battle- 
field the  most  Important  thing  to  99  percent 
of  the  men  'was  old  No.  1,  the  GI  himself. 
And  In  a  situation  such  as  that,  the  OI 
worries  about  himself,  tries  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  seldom  takes  the  "broad  view" 
and  puts  hlmwetf  second. 

So  when  it  comes  to  talking  to  men  who 
have  been  Involved  In  a  war  rnd  had  these 
feelings,  a  dUlerent  vo^Uon  of  a  battle  comes 
from  every  man  tn  the  light  just  as  the  thou- 
sands of  men  tn  the  battle  react  differently 
in  the  small  Kphmn  that  makes  up  their 
particular  arena  oi  action. 

Another  Korean  vatsan  told  his  story  in 
Watertown  this  waek.  a  story  In  which  be 
was  only  a  few  mllas  f ran  a  marine  who  bad 
recounted  his  experiences  earlier  of  the  Ut- 
ta  defeat  suffered  by  U.  N.  troops  in  Nortb 
Kor^  last  fall  and  wlntw. 

y— fiuua  caacraieirs 

The  Army  man  la  Warrant  OAeur  J.  O. 
Lseter  O.  Ltndgran,  who  la  a  fanner  raddenk 
of  the  city.  Llndgren  Is  a  veteran  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  saw  action  with   the 


Thirty-ftrat  Infantry  Regiment  at  Attn.  Kla- 
ka.   Kwajaleln.   Leyte   Gull,   and   <»lnawa. 

FoUowlng  his  discharge  in  January  1941, 
Llndgren  rettimed  to  Watertown  where  he 
was  employed  by  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

and  the  poet  office. 

During  the  3  years  after  the  war,  he  helped 
form  the  local  National  Guard  unit.  In  De- 
cember of  1949,  Llndgren  reenllsted  In  the 
Regular  Army  with  the  grade  of  sergeant 
first  claas.  He  was  sent  to  Hokkaido,  one  of 
the  northern  Japanese  Islands  for  occupa- 
tion duty  and  was  there  when  the  Korean 
war  began. 

In  September  of  1950.  Lindgren's  unit  waa 
tent  to  make  the  Inchon  landing.  Following 
the  attack,  the  unit  was  sent  back  to  Pusan 
wtiere  It  was  regrouped  and  brought  back  to 
comt)at  strength.  In  November,  the  unit 
Joined  other  Army  and  Marine  divisions  and 
made  a  landing  at  Iwon,  north  of  Wons&n  in 
North  Koresu 

SUBBOUWDD   BT  CUimSS 

Prom  there,  the  U.  M.  forces  struck  north, 
arrlTlng  at  the  Chosen  Reeerrolr  north  of 
Hagam  on  the  a7th  of  November.  On  the 
nkomlng  of  the  38th,  Llndgren.  who  was  In 
one  of  the  rear  elements  of  Uie  divlsioa's 
artillery  battalions,  got  word  that  the  Chi- 
nese had  mtiHvd  the  war  and  had  cut  off  the 
forward  elements  of  the  divlskm.  Within  a 
few  hours,  the  rear  elements  also  found 
themselves  surroun<ted  by  hordes  of  Chinese 
soldiers. 

Attempts  were  ma<te  to  send  tank -sup- 
ported ammunition  convoys  through  to  the 
cut-off  artillery  reglmenta.  The  Chtneae 
bad  thrown  up  strong  road  blocks  and  these 
attempts  w^  unsuccessful.  The  tmlt  then 
fought  Its  way  to  the  Marine  units  lUong  the 
reservoir  where  they  gave  artillery  support 
with  the  few  fleki  pleees  they  had  left. 

Llndgren  said  the  forward  elements  which 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  initial  Chinese 
ssaault  were  decimated  and  very  few  men 
were  able  to  get  ttmmgh  to  other  Amtf  lean 
units.  All  weapons  except  thoae  carried  by 
band  had  to  be  destroyed. 

■scan  BOI7TS  m.x>npot 
By  tlM  4tb  of  December,  the  Americans 
v»Arf  regrouped  and  reorganised  sufficiently 
to  begin  their  break-out.  The  Watertown 
man  said  it  took  24  hotors  to  make  the  Ora* 
10  miles.  The  Chtneae  would  occupy  tbe 
higher  ground  along  the  escape  route,  con- 
struct road  blocks  and  pour  heavy  automatla 
weap<ma  fire  into  the  eoxtvoy.  The  Ameri- 
cans would  have  to  charge  the  high  posi- 
tions, drive  the  Chinese  off  the  hlUs,  and 
then  repair  the  road  before  proceeding. 
Llndgren  said  he  had  been  caught  in  several 
of  the  flre-flghU  at  these  road  blocks  during 
the  eacape. 

"One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  tu  was  the 
bitter  cold."  Llndgren  said.  "We  were 
afraid  to  look  at  the  thermometer  many 
tlmea  but  it  did  get  down  to  SO  and  40  de- 
grees below.  Frostbite  casualties  wore  heavy 
but  we  managed  to  get  most  of  the  wounded 
evacxtated." 

AXK  suppoai  nrai. 

The  artilleryman  said  the  Marine  air 
groups  gave  excellent  auppart  during  the  re- 
tr^t  and  would  fly  continually  as  long  aa 
there  was  enough  light  to  see  their  targeta. 
Be  felt  that  the  escape  would  have  been 
much  marc  <XKtly  if  air  support  had  not 
been  there. 

Supplies  had  to  be  dropped  by  atrcrazt  to 
the  retraatlxtg  column.  Including  all  gaaoline. 
ammunition,  food,  climbing,  and  medical 
stippllas  A  few  of  the  wounded  were  evac- 
uated by  air  from  Hargaru'a  improvlaed  air- 
strip but  aa  aqulpffient  which  could  ba 
evacuated  by  air  or  driven  out  under  Ita 
own  power  during  the  initial  attack  waa  lost 
to  the  enemy. 

After  leaving  North  Korea.  Llndgren's  imlt 
went  back  into  action  north  of  Tanyang  in 
January.     The  Chinese  forward  advance  bad 


finally  been  stopped  tout  they  were  stm 
throwing  baavy  attac9u  against  the  U  H.  Una. 
OoL  Waltoo  Walker  wm  klUad  in  a  Jeep  ac- 
cident about  this  tlaae  and  Gen.  Matthew 
Bldgway  took  over  command  of  the  troopa. 

axnixxBT  V03JM 

"Every  time  after  that  when  the  Chinese 
hit  our  line,  they  paid  l«avlly."  Llndgren 
said.  "Our  artillery  did  much  to  stop  them 
for  the  whole  forward  line  was  under  heavy 
concentration  of  artillery  most  of  the  time. 
When  these  concentrations  couldnt  break  up 
their  attacks,  mobile  units  would  be  moved 
in  quickly  to  suppiemmit  tbe  fire  power.  Th« 
Chines    were  slaughtered  then." 

T^e  warrant  officer  said  the  Chinese  have 
fairly  good  artillery  but  massed  counter- 
battery  fire  0^  the  n.  N.  artillery  units  would 
keep  Uiem  quiet. 

Sneaking  of  the  fighting  caliber  of  tne 
SouJi  Koreans,  he  said  there  was  only  one 
ROK  unit  that  prcved  Itt  woi-th  in  batitle. 
That,  he  said,  was  the  RCHC  Ca;)ltol  Division. 
In  his  opinion,  tbe  other  South  Koraan  units 
either  have  too  many  politically  appointed 
officers  or  haven't  bad  tbe  battle  training 
to  make  them  effective  imita.  Be  said  tbere 
were  7.000  South  Koreans  with  his  unit  but 
they  wouldn't  hold  the  grotmd  in  the  face 
of  an  attack. 

oosominT  naoczTiBs 
The  Chlneee,  he  said,  are  much  better  sol- 
diers than  the  North  Koream.  Llndgren  r«- 
marked  that  he  had  nrtw  befird  of  any 
Chinese  troopa  commlttteg  atrocities  but  It 
was  a  wmimon  occurrence  for  North  Koreans 
to  torture  their  captives. 

The  Korean  veteran  says  the  men  In  the 
front  line  believe  the  war  should  be  taken  to 
the  Chinese.  He  says  most  of  the  men  agree 
with  General  MaeArtbur*s  plan  to  bomb  Man- 
chuBlan  bases  and  make  an  assault  cm  tbe 
Chinese  mainland.  Tbcy  feel  that  the  Chi- 
nese can  pour  men  into  the  battle  indefinlta- 
ly  in  aplte  of  losses. 

Although  tha  men  with  tbe  most  aervlee 
are  being  returned  to  the  United  States  un- 
der tbe  rotation  program,  Llndgren  feels  the 
United  States  will  have  an  effective  Army 
in  Korea  for  some  ttme  to  coma.  He  saya  the 
Air  Ftacce.  Navy,  and  llarlna  air  attacks 
are  keeping  tbe  Chlnsae  fMm  bulkdng  up 
too  mudi. 

CUWVOT 


"I  saw  one  convoy  caught  tn  a  pass  during 
an  air  strike.  The  Chineae  were  slaughtered. 
Bodies  of  men  and  hcnrses  were  stacked  up 
all  over.  The  Chineae  have  a  healthy  fear 
of  our  air  power." 

Llndgren  left  Korea  July  5  and  spent  1 
month  in  Japan,  where  he  received  hli  war- 
rant offlcer's  grade.  He  waa  on  leave  for  1 
month  and  has  returned  to  tba  Stxtb  Dl- 
Tlslon.  a  training  unit. 

Undgran  la  married  and  has  a  2H-year- 
old  son.  Be  plans  to  stay  In  the  Army  now, 
having  served  mora  than  8  years. 

Some  residents  of  the  Belmont  addition  tn 
Watertown  may  remember  Llndgran  aa  tbe 
boy  who  once  delivered  tbeir  Public  Oplnlona 
to  them.  lA.er  be  worfcsd  in  the  mailing  dc- 
parOnent  of  tbe  PofaUe  Optnkm  aa  a  maUtng 

clerk.     His  term  al  employment  for  the 

paper  was  also  g  yeata. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HOM.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  mnmrLvaint 
m  TVE  SENATE  <»  THE  UNITED  8TAT18 

Frtdof .  September  ti.  tUt 

Mr.  MARTIN.    Mr.  Preaident,  I  aak 

imanimous  consent  io  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao.  an  address 
on  the  subject  America's  Richest  Re- 
soun».  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Petroleum  As- 
sociation In  the  Hotel  Traymore.  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  September  :2, 
1951. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

hUTUCk'%    RiCHCBT    RXSOITICX 

I  d«tply  appreciate  the  high  honor  of  ad- 
drenlng  tbe  oldest  trade  association  In  the 
petroleum  Indiistry. 

It  la  always  an  inspiration  to  meet  with  an 
organisation  of  Americans  who  believe,  as 
you  do.  In  free,  competitive,  private  enter- 
prise as  the  fuundatlcn  of  American  eco- 
nomic strength. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recall  that  your  asso- 
ciation bad  Its  origin  among  the  Independent 
r«fliwrt  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  has 
always  oetn  identlfled  with  the  State  in 
which  the  oil  industry  was  bom. 

Since  Its  inception,  40  years  ago,  your  or- 
ganix^iticm  has  played  an  important  part  In 
the  advancement  of  American  progress.  You 
have  been  leaders  In  the  never-ending  search 
for  better  products  at  lo7-!r  prices  In  order 
to  give  better  service  to  the  public. 

Tou  are  tbe  rightful  inheritors  of  a  great 
tradition  that  has  come  down  from  the  plo- 
nmtec  oil  men  of  western  Pennsylvania.  They 
WW*  men  of  courage  and  initiative.  Their 
moat  valuable  asaeu  were  hard  work,  self 
reliance  and  resourcefulness. 

They  faced  difllcuitles  that  would  have  de- 
feated men  who  laciied  their  energy,  per- 
atstenoe  and  determination. 

Tliey  struggled  against  hardship  and  dls- 
oouragemADt.  They  took  great  rlslcs.  finan- 
cial and  paraonal.  But  the  technical  skill — 
tbe  know-how — which  they  developed  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  use- 
ful IndtHtrlea  in  the  world  today. 

TlM  vast  contribution  of  the  petroleum 
laduatry  to  the  betterment  of  the  human 
rae*  is  om  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the 
roaanee  of  American  achievement. 

It  la  appropriate,  tx  meetings  such  as  thi3. 
to  eonaldar  the  elements  that  have  built  the 
■trong  structure  of  American  greatness. 

It  la  proper  that  we  give  thought  to  the 
factors  tliat  transformed  an  untamed  wll- 
deraeas  Into  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth. 

What  gave  America  outstanding  leader- 
ship In  industrial  production? 

What  gave  its  workers  the  highest  living 
standard  in  world  history? 

Why  wwe  the  American  people  able  to  at- 
tain higher  spiritual  and  cultural  levels  than 
any  other  people  on  earth? 

Why  have  we  accomplished  so  much  In  lesa 
than  aOO  years  that  many  other  nations  look 
to  the  United  States  for  assistance  and  sup- 
port? 

la  it  bacauae  we  had  richer  natural  re~ 
■owiess  than  othw  countries? 

Mo;  that  is  not  the  reason.  Many  other 
lawli  have  greater  natural  resotuces  thaik 


Thwa  Is  only  one  answer. 
Tba  unparalleled  greatness  of  Amerlcn  wa:) 
aehlavad  because   we  possessed  the  riches; 
bestowed   by  Almighty   Ood   upon 
of  the  individual, 
in  America  we  had  a  bountiful 
Of  natural  reeourcee— timber,  oil, 
sopper.  iron,  and  all  the  other 
of  our  mines,  farms,  and  forests. 
pnelouB  and  more  jvoductive  of 
and   pro^MTlty   was    that 
-individual  liberty. 

that  the  early  setUeri 

WlMomeas  came  here   in 

Tbsy    endured    cruel 

they  sought   In   the  Ne^r 

M  Ofvevtumty  to  bultd  a  better  lU  e 


for  themnelves  and  rheir  children.  They 
wanted  freedom  frnm  the  tyranny  of  kings, 
rulers,  and  dictators 

They  did  not  UkjIe  f-T  an  easy  way  of  \:U- 
They  did  not  ask  for  security.  Ail  t.hey  .Lskcd 
^as  opportunity 

We  must  remembt'r  also  that  American  in- 
dependence was  e.sta'jUshed  by  men  whu 
loved  liberty  above  'Ale  Itself. 

The  Declaration  <jf  Indepeiidence  w.is  a 
protest  against  unju.st  taxation,  and  pt.-I'ti- 
cal  Interference  with  the  rights  uf   freemen. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  did  not  guar, 
antee  the  rights  we  enjoy  as  .Americans. 
They  considered  these  rights— freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  speech  and  the  press, 
freedom  from  unlawful  search  and  seizure, 
and  freedom  to  possess  property— a.s  C;  d- 
glven  rights. 

In  framing  the  Con.stitutlon  they  .^.,ui;ht 
to  protect  these  rights  from  the  one  d.in^er 
that  had  destroyed  freedom  m   the  past 

That  one  danger  was  an  all-powerfu;  <>-n- 
trallzed  government.  They  knew  'ha'  e  •. - 
ernment  could  become  oppressive  and  could 
encroach  upon  the  Ubertle.-}  of  the  people 

They  sought  to  restrict  the  power  of  G  '. - 
ernment,  to  safeguard  Individual  freedom. 
and  to  protect  the  inalienable  rights  of  lire, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

That  concept  of  gcvernment — with  fn-e- 
dom  of  the  Individual  as  iXh  keystone-  m.v.le 
every  American  the  master  of  his  own  de.s- 
tlny.  It  unleashed  ambition,  initiative, 
and  Inventive  genius. 

It  offered  equal  opportunity  for  individual 
enterprise  without  government  directives  or 
regulations   designed   for   political   purp'ises. 

It  made  possible  our  marvelous  mdu.strial 
development,  our  great  transportatioai  system 
and  our  rich  agricultural  production  It. 
expanded  the  employment  of  our  workers 
and  encouraged  the  establishment  of  nuuiy 
thousands  of  small  busineases. 

It  built  our  great  cules  and  beautifiil 
towns.  It  gave  us  our  great  culiece.s  and 
universities,  our  centers  of  art  and  inu.'-ic. 
our  -plendld  churches  of  every  denomii:ii!h;n. 

All  this  magnificent  record  gives  ,tssur m.  e 
that  tfie  future  of  the  United  States  1  ,;ks 
forward  into  a  vast  new  wor.d  f  ^'reater 
achievement — provided  we  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual— the  opportunities 
and  the  Incentive  that  haye  been  America  s 
strength  In  the  past. 

In  your  own  Industry  the  wonder  workers 
of  science  are  constantly  reveallnk,-  new 
miracles  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  On 
every  frontier  of  human  progress  we  are 
searching  out  the  secrets  of  nature  to  fuUiii 
the  promise  of  a  better  world. 

But  we  must  take  warning  from  the  trend 
of  recent  years.  The  fundamental  spirit  .if 
Americanism — the  driving  force  that  in- 
spired every  American  generation  m  the  pa.«t, 
is  being  destroyed. 

We  must  take  warning  that  per.^on.il 
litwrty  disappears  as  the  G(  vernme:!: 
strengthens  its  power  to  control  the  Ir, es  .f 
the  people. 

We  must  heed  the  le.SvSon  of  history  whuh 
teaches  that  every  nation  which  robbed  the 
people  of  their  freedom  has  gtiie  down  to 
destruction. 

What  are  the  dangers  conlrontin>;  Anierici' 

Let  me  outline  briefly  some  conditions  th.it 
threaten  Americas  richest  resource— free- 
dom of  the  individual — and  are  undernamnj; 
the  whole  structure  of  the  American  w  ly 
of  life. 

First.  Excessive  taxation,  now  taking  away 
Irom  the  people  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total   national  Income 

Taxes  are  so  heavy  that  very  little  Is  left 
for  the  expansion  of  productive  industry. 
This  robs  our  workers  of  their  jobs  and  de- 
s.  jys  the  real  market  for  our  product.s 

Human  rights  have  always  been  lost  when 
a  nation,  burdened  with  debt,  goes  deeper 
into  debt  and  lay«  crushing  taxes  upon  its 
citisens. 


Over  and  over  again  this  has  ended  in 
financial  collapse  and  the  fall  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  result  Is  always  misery  and 
suffering  under  dictatorship  and  tyranny. 

Second  Excessive  spending,  brought  on 
by  waste  and  extravagance  at  all  levels  of 
a  ivernment.  Federal,  State,  and  kcal.  We 
have  s(j-called  Federal  grants,  subsidies,  and 
■  rner  handouts  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  all 
iMipo.sing  restrictions  which  take  away  rights 
'1.  ;  properly  belong  to  the  States  or  to  the 
pe'  ;pie 

lii  the  International  field  we  are  pouring 
(..ut  billions  of  dollars  to  back  up  an  un- 
cixirdinated  and  unplanned  foreign  policy. 

Third.  Concentration  of  power  In  a  huge 
;K.-litlrai  bureaucracy  at  Washington,  work- 
ing con.stantly  to  fasten  unwarranted  Gov- 
ernment controls  upon  business.  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor.  It  pours  out  great 
vo!u  es  of  propaganda  advocating  socialized 
medicine  and  Federal  control  of  cur  public 
.school  .'■vstem.  Its  ultimate  objective  Is  a 
phmned  and  regimented  economy  patterned 
.ifter  .socialistic  failures  In  England  and  other 
countries   of   Europe. 

Fourth.  Pressure  groups.  Incltiding  many 
well  meaning  but  misguided  citizens,  who 
demand  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
selfish  purposes  and  their  own  special  ad- 
vantage. 

Fifth  Indifference  and  neglect  on  the 
p.'.rt  of  so  many  of  our  people  who  take  no 
i:.tere,-;t   m   the  afTau-s  of  government. 

If  our  lorm  of  government  is  to  survive 
we  n-.ust  have  a  part  in  it  It  Is  our 
G"Vprnment  The  taxes  It  collects  are  our 
ni   tipv      Its  officers  are  our  servants. 

We  ha- e  only  ourselves  to  blame  If  bad 
^i'\er;;ment  is  the  result  of  failure  to  accept 
"ur  share  of  civic  responsibility. 

Sixth  The  breakdown  of  m(jral  standards 
in  public  and  private  life  Honest  measures, 
decency,  and  statesmanship  should  take  the 
place  if  craftiness,  deceit,  and  political  trick- 
erv  In  all  humility  we  should  dedicate  our- 
<^elve,s  to  the  principles  of  religion,  because 
g  >•  <i  laws  and  good  government  are  based 
upon  reli_'t'.)n  and  righteousness. 

We  should  all  work  to  put  men  at  the 
head  of  our  Government  who  will  set  an  ex- 
ample of  honesty  and  morality 

Never  befo.-e  in  .American  history  have 
the  leaders  of  Government  concealed,  con- 
doned and  protected  ci  rruptlon  with  the 
siune  arrogant  disregard  for  ethical  stand- 
ards ,is  we  are  witnessing  today. 

Tliere  is  something  wrong  with  our  system 
when  we  contemplate  taxii'.g  the  Illicit  prof- 
its of  gambling  and  other  immoral  practices 
m  Lirder  to  balance  governmental  budgets 

Seventh  Too  much  dei.^ndence  upon 
O-  '.ernment  for  security.  Too  many  of  otu' 
people  have  been  misled  by  unscrupulous 
politicians,  of  both  parties,  Into  thinking 
th.at  whatever  we  get  from  the  Government 
Is  free  of  all  cost  That  false  promise  of 
s.  methlng  for  nothing  destroys  Initiative 
and  self-reliance. 

Eighth  Communists  In  our  Government 
ar.d  sub'.ersive  teachings  in  our  schools  and 
(oliekres  This  poisonous  Influence  must  be 
rooted  out  wherever  it  is  found.  There  can 
be  no  compnimise  with  communism  It  is 
a  phil'isophy  that  denies  God.  lis  cbjectlve 
is  the  destruction  of  all  human  freecom  and 
ti)  rule  the  world  by  terror,  tyran  ay.  and 
bhMxlshed 

We  must  flght  communism  in  oi  r  midst 
by  preaching  and  practicing  lOO  percent 
.Americanism  We  must  drive  out  of  <  lur  edu- 
cational institutions  every  teacher  vho  ad- 
heres to  the  communistic  doctrine.  We 
must  stimulate  among  our  young  jieople  a 
deeper  appreclstion  of  American  patriotism. 
We  must  make  American  history  a  basic 
course  of  study  In  every  school  and  college. 

Ninth.  The  increasing  tendency  toward 
government  by  executive  directive  Instead 
of  the  constitutional  legislative  process. 
Ilib  violates  the  fundamental  concept  of  our 
Government  as  one  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
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Tbs  Bkost  rsecnt  major  erample  was  the 
dlrectlTS  Issued  by  President  Ttuman  on 
Angus*  10  ordering  tbs  dispersal  of  industry. 
A  few  wsaks  earlier  both  Houses  of  Congress 
had  refused,  by  overwhelming  votes,  to  glvs 
the  President  tbs  powOT  to  direct  whoe  in- 
dustrial plants  must  bs  located.  Neverthe- 
less President  Tnmtian.  in  flagrant  vl<datlon 
of  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  Congress,  re- 
Borted  to  an  executive  directive  to  accom- 
plish wbMt  be  failed  to  get  through  normal 
leglalatlve  channels. 

The  (ffdar  gives  the  administration  bureau- 
crats the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
industrial  expansion.  It  is  put  forward  un- 
der the  pretext  that  It  is  a  defenae  meastire 
to  mt^in^tn^  the  danger  of  atomic  attack. 
But  actually  it  is  anotber  move  by  the  advo- 
cates of  a  planned  and  controlled  economy 
to  disrupt  the  whole  pattern  of  American 
industry  and  place  It  under  a  system  of 
socialistic  contrtd. 

No  President  of  the  TTnlted  States  has  ever 
been  given  or  has  ever  assumed  such  dic- 
tatorial power.  It  Is  to  be  enforced  by  re- 
fusing all  Government  aids  for  defense 
production  to  industries  which  fall  to  meet 
so-called  "satisfactory  standards  of  dis- 
persal." 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Government 
Intends  only  to  sugXB"^  aud  encourage  the 
spacing  of  defense  industries  a  few  miles 
apart.  But  to  my  mind  the  PPeaidenfs 
order  has  within  it  the  power  to  psss  a  death 
sentence  upon  any  industry  vrtitch  incurs  the 
displeasure  of  politically  minded  bxireau- 
crata.  It  can  curtail  defense  production.  It 
can  destroy  the  free  enterprise  system  which 
Is  the  foundation  of  our  Industrial  greatness. 
Tenth.  Oovemment  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Federal  Govemmest 
owns  or  Is  financially  interested  In  about  100 
Important  business  enterprises  with  a  direct 
in>-eetment  of  about  $30,000,000. 

The  Government  Is  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  money,  guaranteeing  loans 
and  deposits,  writing  life  insurance,  produc- 
ing, distributing  and  selling  electric  power 
and  fertilisers,  (^>eratlng  railways  and  ships. 
buying  and  selling  farm  products,  and  smelt- 
ing and  selling  metals. 

The  Government  does  not  belong  in  any 
of  these  business  activities.  »very  dollar 
that  the  Government  collects  in  taxes,  every 
dollar  that  it  pours  into  enterprises  that 
compete  with  private  business  or  industry, 
was  produced  by  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Every  dollar  that  the  Oovemment  spends 
was  produced  because  freemen  had  the 
courage  to  risk  their  savings  In  ventun»  that 
promised  a  retiim  on  their  Investment. 

The  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
3rou  is  this: 

We  will  not  return  to  sound,  sensible, 
honest  Government  unless  men  like  you  go 
out  and  fight  for  it. 
Tou  have  a  choice  to  make. 
Tou  can  sit  back  and  merely  complain 
about  high  taxes,  excessive  spending,  social- 
istic schemes,  advancing  commxiniam  and 
increasing  corruption  or  you  can  swing  into 
action. 

If  you  want  to  win  this  fight  you  must 
come  out  slugging. 

Tou  will  have  to  battle  every  step  of  the 
way  against  the  entrenclMd  power  of  a 
bureaucracy  with  more  than  a.SO0,000  em- 
ployees on  the  public  psyroU. 

Tou  wUl  have  to  struggle  against  an  ad- 
mlnlstratkm  leadership  ttiat  sees  no  wrong 
in  lies,  deceit,  political  favoritism,  and  per- 
sonal gains  fram  Oovemment  loans  and  con- 
tracts. 

It  will  not  be  easy — but  if  we  go  Into  tha 
fight  with  the  spirit  of  pstrtotlam  and  sscrl- 
fica.  as  a  great  crusade  to  aava  Annica,  ws 
can  gam  a  glorious  vtetory. 

We  can  preserve  for  futura.  gansratloaa 
Ameriea-s  richest  rssouios  trssdoen  of  ttM 
IndivldiiaL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  HunnaoTa 

IN  TBS  BOU8S  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVSB 

Friday,  SeptenCber  14,  1951 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remaite  in  the 
Recou.  I. Include  the  following  article 
from  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
September  1.  1951: 

Pacifk;   Pacts   Tnn>  to   Jatut   Twatt   Axz 

Unitkb  Statxb  Riitt  to  Sovncr 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

WssHntOTOK. — The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty, 
scheduled  to  be  dgned  shortly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  Washington's  answer  to  the  Soviet 
challenge  In  the  Padflc. 

But  it  Is  not  tlie  total  answer. 

The  treaty,  believed  here  not  to  be  in  real 
danger  despite  lloscow's  decision  to  walk  into 
the  c<»iference.  and  New  Delhi's  tb  waDt  out. 
Is  only  part  of  Washington's  plan  for  peace 
and  security  in  the  Pacific. 

Its  contribution  la  that  it  restores  Japan 
to  a  place  of  dignity,  equality,  ami  oppor- 
tunity In  the  Far  Bast;  it  Includes  Japan  In 
the  family  of  llberty-lovlng  nations  alined 
against  the  aggression -minded  Soviet  bloc: 
and  it  puts  the  greatest  industrial  vrorkshop 
in  Asia  to  work  for  the  free  world. 

AcccMnpanyIng  the  treaty  will  be  a  seies 
of  dtfense  arrangements  that  are  designed 
to  give  to  the  Pacific  a  sense  of  security 
comparable  to  that  given  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity of  nations  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

THUS   OTBZa    PACTS 

There  Is  the  Fhillppines-Amerlean  mu- 
tual defense  pact,  being  signed  here  in 
Washington  this  week,  to  t)e  followed  by  an 
Australian-New  Zealand-American  security 
arrangement  for  the  South  Pacific  to  be 
signed  in  San  Francisco  on  the  eve  of  the 
treaty  conferen<%.  And,  finally,  there  Is  a 
Japanese- American  defmse  pact,  designed  to 
assiue  Japan  against  Soviet  aggres&lon. 
which  allows  the  stationing  of  United  States 
forces  in  the  Japanese  islands,  and  which 
will   be  signed  fcdlowing  the  conference. 

These  three  defense  pacts  aim  at  cover- 
ing the  Pacific  and  giving  the  free  nations 
of  that  part  of  the  world  tb£  assurance  of 
American  cooperation  in  mutual  defense 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Together,  the  Jspaneee  treaty  and  these 
defense  pacts  constitute  Washington's  an- 
swer to  Moscow's  Imperialist  ambitions  In 
the  Far  East. 

OtPLOMATIC  CHAKNTLS 

As  the  delegates  gatiwr  in  San  Francisco, 
the  months  that  have  been  spent  in  draft- 
ing the  treaty  text  empbaslae  these  facts 
aboui  the  pact: 

It  is  unique  In  that  It  has  been  drawn  up 
entirely  through  diplomatic  ehanneto — not 
In  an  assembled  oooferenoe. 

While  United  States  Ambasssdor  John 
Foster  Dollss  has  done  most  of  tbe  spade- 
work — and  footwork — In  getting  the  treaty 
drafted,  other  nations  have  made  notable 
ocmtrlbutioos.  Tbs  British,  who  are  spon- 
soring the  text  along  with  the  United  States, 
say  that  a  good  haU  of  the  final  draft  Is 
their  handiwork 

It  to  notable.  If  not  unique.  In  Its  leniency 
toward  the  "enemy."  It  te  nonpunltlva. 
^^^ay^iirtq^hiatflry  B  doss  not  shsckls  Ja- 
pan with  taBposBlhls  rsparatkns— In  fact,  a 
fsw  natkna  are  saying  it  does  not  Impose 
sv«n  poasibls  reparatiOBa. 


It  anUcl  pates  the  future  defense  of  Japan 
to  be  a  )olnt  responslbUlty.  with  the  United 
SUtes  and  Japan  as  the  original  contribu- 
tors to  the  islands'  security  against  Soviet 
aggression,  but  with  other  powers  possibly 
entering  the  picture  later. 

While  the  San  Franctoeo  Conference,  with 
the  Rusi:lans  attending,  is  not  going  to  be 
the  perfunctory  affair  at  first  envisaged,  the 
prospects  of  the  Soviets  dlxrupttng  the  con- 
ference are  nU.  They  and  their  two  satel- 
lites attending  (Poland  and  Caechoslovakla ) 
are  in  a  dlstmct  minority,  and  Moscow  pos- 
sesses no  veto  It  can  use  for  wrecking  pur- 
poses. 

The  conference  is  expected  to  surmount 
whatever  obstacles  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
Soviet  delegate,  and  his  colleagues  present, 
though  there  ere  sobw  second  thoughts  in 
tbe  capital  that  suggest  it  might  have  been 
better  to  sign — as  well  as  negotiate — the 
treaty  through  regular  diplomatic  channels 
rather  than  fac«  the  Soviet  pyrotechnics  at 
■S^n  Francisco. 

BHaixsAL  Taxams 
In  anticipation  that  some  nations  would 
not  sign  the  treaty  at  San  Frandaco,  a  novel 
feature  was  introduced,  autborlslag  bilateral 
treaties  similar  to  the  main  treaty  for  iust 
such  casea.  Thus  India,  which  la  boycotting 
the  conference,  has  the  opportunity — should 
it  ever  have  the  desire — ^to  negotiate  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan. 

India's  action  was  a  greater  disappoint- 
ment to  Washington  than  Russia's  decision 
to  attend.  For  India's  presence  would  have 
given  the  conference  an  extensive  Asian 
flavor. 

However,  though  India  and  Burma  «re 
sitting  San  Francisco  out,  the  presence  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Indonesians,  representa- 
tives from  the  three  Indochlnero  states  cf 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  and  delegates 
from  Pakistan.  Iran,  and  Iraq,  as  well  bs 
Liberia  and  Ethiopia,  rob  Moscow  of  its  con- 
tention that  this  IB  a  ncn-Asian  treaty  and  a 
white-man  imposed  pact. 

But  there  Ls  no  hiding  the  disappointment, 
even  dlsllltislonment,  that  fills  Washington 
ov«-  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  de- 
cision to  boycott  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Nehru 
is  fast  becoming  In  Washington  eyes  a  fallen 
hero,  at  a  time  when  his  help  was  much 
wanted. 


GcBcnl  MacArtkv's  Part  a  tlw  JapaMse 
Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEJfWSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THF  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aiq)cndix  of  the  Rk»ei>  an  Ajiso- 
ciated  Press  dispatch  enUtl«l  "Dulles 
Congratulation  Sent  to  MacArthur." 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
(Pa.>  Observei-  entitled  "Major  Archi- 
tect of  Treaty  Not  Present."  dealing  with 
the  part  General  MacArthur  had  in  the 
dmping  of  the  Japanese  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foQovs: 
Pmxxs  CoKcxATUiATBnf  Snrr  to  MacAaiHua 

Sa»  FaaNciaco.  September  8  —A  telegram 
of  congratulation  was  dlspatchud  to  General 
MacArthur   by   John   Foster   tiullcs   as   tha 
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Japann*  Pe*o«  Oonfereno*  cam*  to  t  cIom 
bcr*  today. 

Mr.  Oultaa'  inMnga,  addrcascd  to  ttie  g«n- 
•ral  at  bis  hotel  In  Naw  York,  read : 

"Aa  «•  ara  about  to  tXga  th«  Japanese 
paaea  treaty,  my  thought  Ilka  the  thoughts 
of  other  delegatea  wUl  turn  to  you. 

-Tou  will  be  preaant  In  spirit,  for  the  sign- 
ing delagataa  and  the  wltneaslng  multltudra 
all  tuww  that  without  your  great  leadership 
In  war  and  peace,  the  results  achieved  here 
would  not  have  been  obtainable. " 

Oenaral  liacArthur.  who  was  removed  by 
Prealdant  Trtunan  as  supreme  commancer 
of  the  United  Nations  In  Japan  only  hist 
April  10.  was  not  officially  Invited  to  the 
conference. 

[From  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  I 

liAjm  AacHRxcT  or  TtaA-rr  Nor  PaEsurr 

Progreaa  at  the  conference  on  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  has  been  moat  encoiiraglng.  but 
under  all  rules  of  sportsmanship  and  Justice 
It  would  seem  that  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
should  be  among  those  present  to  at  leiist 
take  a  bow. 

It  la  quite  true  that  the  shapers  of  policy 
ara  entitled  to  proper  credit  for  the  good  aad 
bad  raaulU  In  the  Far  Bast,  but  General  Mitc- 
Arthur  was  the  teal  builder. 

F«Ucy  la  shaped  at  Waahlngton.  but  *be 
execution  la  In  the  hands  of  envoys  In  the 
field.  General  MacArthur  waa  made  the 
dominant  figure  In  the  Par  Bast  and  sent  to 
Japan  In  chargv  of  the  occupation  of  tliat 
country. 

It  waa  under  the  leaderahlp  of  General 
MacArthur  that  Japan  was  transformed  fr^m 
an  anony  Into  a  country  friendly  enough  to 
be  reatored  to  lu  former  position  among  che 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  firm  hand  of  General  MacArthur 
halted  the  Communists  In  their  efforts  to 
gain  a  foothold  In  Japan  and  foiled  all  tltelr 
attempts  to  dominate  early  diplomatic  ties- 
alona  on  the  future  of  Japan. 

Ganeral  MacArthur  was  given  recognition 
by  United  States  leaders  at  the  conference 
for  the  part  he  played.  We  believe  his  pi-es- 
ence  would  have  had  a  fine  effect  on  the 
repreeantatlvea  of  the  more  than  50  nations 

Oenaral  MacArthur  may  be  silghtM  by 
tboaa  who  oppose  him.  but  we  believe  tliat 
history  will  accord  him  the  honor  due  him 
aa  a  warrior  and  a  statesman  In  the  Par 
Vast,  and  Japan  In  particular.  Politicians 
may  have  a  temporary  advantage,  but  It  Is 
saUloni  that  they  attain  a  lasting  place  in 
hlatory. 

Moat  Americans  know  him  to  be  one  of  our 
ablest  men,  aiid  we  believe  the  world  re<;ug- 
ntaes  him  ar  such.  Hla  deeds  azul  works  wUi 
stand  the  teat  of  time  and  be  recorde<l  In 
ftiU  maaaure  in  the  history  of  world  affairs. 


IBtfdf  w  J«st  laproptr? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUlRE 

or  coitmcncuT 

nr  raM  aousi  of  rzprbssmtattvkb 

Thwndai/,  September  13.  1951 

Mr.  IfcOUIRB.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMVi  to  ntmA  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
Id  tho  Ricou  an  editorial  en- 
1.  or  Just  Improper?"  which 
111  %b§  August  II  Issue  of  the 
(Ooim.)  Post: 

Jv9t  XmoKnt 
fcnaaUy  the  Bonorabla 
JL,  Iteley.  Urn  far  many  years  playad 


a  large  part  In  American  afalrs.  as  an  adviser 
to  Presidents,  as  a  public  official,  and  now  as, 
a  head  of  an  Important  business  corpora  tun. 
No  man  In  American  public  life  has  a  greater 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  American  people 
than  Jim  Parley. 

One  reason  for  this  public  admiration  anl 
respect  la  the  high  moral  standard  he  ha.s 
always  maintained.  On  this  pclut  he  said 
something  singularly  appropriate  in  an  ad- 
dress given  at  Ithaca  College  on  May  12  this 
year.  He  was  deploring  the  cynical  attiHide 
which  prevails  in  some  high  spots  b<ih  i:i 
our  own  country  and  others,  pretendint:  that 
a  line  of  conduct  which  is  highly  improper 
is  all  right  provided  only  that  it  is  not 
Illegal.      He   said: 

••We  are  told  that  if  the  act  of  a  public 
official  Is  not  illegal  that  It  Is  neces.sanly 
proper  and  always  excusable.  We  are  told 
that  there  Is  a  fund.amental  difference  be- 
tween what  is  Illegal  and  what  is  impriper. 

•I  do  not  see  this  difference  bec-vuse  what 
la  illegal  Is  merely  one  of  the  Improper  things 
that  happens  to  have  been  the  subject  of  leg- 
islative action.  We  have  got  to  pass  Judg- 
ment against,  and  so  far  as  we  can,  elimi- 
nate the  Improper  as  well  as  the  Illegal  in  our 
public  life. 

"Our  public  servants  elected  to  hii^h  of- 
fice have  a  duty  far  greater  than  that  of 
merely  enforcing  the  law  and  collecting  taxes 
and  spending  our  money.  They  have  the 
duty  of  moral  leadership  in  the  country 

"For  if  they  do  or  condone  or  permit  thintjs 
that  are  Improper,  they  are  destroying  the 
very  fabric  of  public  morals  and  the  poison 
moves  down  Into  all  of  the  ranges  of  ?)Ur 
population.  When  men  in  high  plates  make 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  ihrouj;h 
their  Improper  acts.  It  Is  a  hard  thing  to 
maintain  purity  and  Integrity  in  the  sport  of 
boys  In  college  and  on  the  sandlots  of  the 
Nation." 

When  Jim  Parley  uttered  these  word.s  In 
Ithaca  no  whisper  of  the  Impending  West 
Point  scandal  had  reached  the  Nat;oi.  But 
how  prophetic  these  words  were  .\.\d  l.ow 
they  did  hit  the  West  Point  nail  right  on  the 
head. 


How  the  GoTemment  Succeeded  in  Re- 
ducuif  Beef  Supplies  in  the  Face  of  a 
Record  Cattle  Popalatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MUitiTSCns 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14.  1951 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Economic  Trend  Line  Studie.s: 

How  THZ  GOVEaNMINT  SUCCEEQU)  IN  RlJ>t'CING 

Bkxt  SxjpPLias   IN  THX  r*ca   or  a   Record 
Cattli  Population 

It  Is  now  beginning  to  be  clear  that  Wa^sh- 
Ington  is  succeeding  In  the  most  dltllcuU  and 
baffling  undertaking  in  all  Its  long  and  earn- 
est efforts  to  reduce  the  food  supplies  avail- 
able to  the  Nation's  coixsumera. 

The  problem  is  that  of  reducing  the  supply 
of  beef  to  consumers  in  the  face  of  the  larg- 
est beef-cattle  population  In  the  history  of 
the  country — no  less  than  ♦«. 500,000  cows. 
calves,  and  bulU.  This  achievement  now  re- 
ceives the  longest  horns  of  all  our  great  na- 
Uoaal  dilemmas. 

With  sheep  It  was  easy.  A  bright  young 
man  in  the  Department  oS  Agriculture  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  ordering  the  sheep 
growers  to  mukt  their  ewea  get  together  and 


to  pick  different  times  throughout  the  year 
to  bear  their  lambs  and  not  have  th;m  com- 
ing all  In  a  bunch  In  the  spring.  Tie  direc- 
tive was  sent  out  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
spring  lambing  season  for  maxlmuai  effect. 
The  results  exceeded  everybody's  expecta- 
tion The  sheep  population  Is  now  the  low- 
est since  Civil  War  days. 

When  the  Government  wanted  tie  cotton 
crop  reduced,  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture 
simply  ordered  every  other  row  plowed  under. 
With  pigs,  which  expect  to  be  slaughtered 
eventually  anyway,  the  Departmert  simply 
ordered  a  lot  of  the  little  squealers  exterml- 
naied  In  reducing  the  potato  sujply.  the 
Department  had  the  tubers  spread  out  on 
fleld.s   to  rot.     They  spoil  easily  aryway. 

It  wasn't  till  they  came  to  reducing  the  egg 
supply,  however,  that  the  agrlcult^iral  peo- 
ple demonstrated  the  heights  of  efficiency  and 
c 'impetence  of  which  they  are  capab  e.  They 
orrtP'.ed  the  egg  supply  reduced  ty  drying 
them  and  then  set  standards  of  dryness  that 
t.ixed  the  brains  and  Ingenuity  of  the  engi- 
neers who  designed  the  dryers.  Bit  It  was 
in  storing  the  dried  eggs  that  the^  showed 
t.he  touch  of  Imaginative  genius  and  enter- 
prise that  Identifies  Americans  throughout 
the  world. 

They  decided  to  store  dried  eggs  n  a  Kan- 
siis  cave.  It  was  a  magniflcent  idta  from  a 
publicity  point  of  view  because  It  exploited 
the  magic  of  the  West  which  has  held  the 
imagination  and  Interest  of  the  American 
jx-nple  throughout  our  history. 

With  so  many  brilliant  success's  behind 
them  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  W  ishmgton 
people  decided  at  last  that  they  v ere  ready 
t.)  tackle  a  situation  that  had  ciefled  the 
ffTorts  of  some  of  the  Nation's  most  practiced 
bui.glers. 

It  is  difBcult  to  exaggerate  the  formidable 
character  of  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
beet  .supply  All  animals  multiply  at  a  most 
alarming  rate  and  cattle  are  piirticularly 
hardy  beasts.  They  graze  on  the  cp«n  range 
or  pitoture  and  acquire  most  tenacious  char- 
acteristics. On  top  of  this,  farmers  gorge 
them  with  corn  after  they  are  take:i  from  the 
range  to  give  them  added  weight. 

The  nature  of  the  bovine  Is  In  Heated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  adversary  in  a  popular 
Mexican  sport.  A  bullfighter  In  d  sposlng  of 
u  .male  bovine  faces  a  difficult  and  a  danger- 
ous task,  but  afterward  the  bull  is  dragged 
away  and  heaven  knows  what  becomes  of  It. 
la  a  way  a  bullfighter  can  be  said  to  be  re- 
ducing the  beef  supply,  and  certainly  In  a 
very  cnuraseous  way. 

At  the  same  time  it  can  t)e  sail  that  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  have  dernonstraf^d 
JiLst  as  much  rash  courage  as  a  bullfighter  In 
tickling  the  problem  of  reducin  ?  the  t>eef 
supply  It  should  be  remembere<l  also  that 
Wiu;hington  is  dealing  with  the  lauch  more 
difficult  female  bovine.  A  cow  won't  charge 
l.ice  a  bull  except  when  protecting  her  young 
but  when  she  does  she  is  a  much  more  dan- 
gerous animal  You  can't  district  her  by 
saving  a  red  flag  even  if  she  belongs  to  a 
Republlcaii 

Ai  any  rate  there  is  no  denyln;;  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  Here  was  the  cattle 
population  at  an  all-time  hlgt  with  the 
imminent  prospect  of  an  overabundant  s\ip- 
plv  of  beef  in  the  butcher  shops.  Other 
Washington  administrations  night  have 
tried  to  reduce  the  beef  supply  by  encour- 
aging people  to  eat  more  beef  oi  feed  more 
to  their  dogs  and  cats.  But  the  present 
administration  is  of  a  different  temper. 

Undaunted  by  the  frightening  prospect  of 
thick,  red  steaks  piling  up  in  butcher  shopa 
until  other  faces  besides  t^e  bu'chers*  were 
red,  our  great  Washington  production  cut- 
teri  determinedly  sought  and  fojnd  a  solu- 
tion. They  fo\ind  their  answers  n  com  and. 
like  all  great  dlscoverlea,  it  t\irn<-d  out  to  be 
absurdly  simple. 

It  Is  well  known  even  in  Waabtngton  that 
cattle  are  fed  corn  to  increase  their  weight 
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and  thereby  enhsuoce  the  beef  suppiy.  Thus 
with  many  mlnda  of  great  energy  and  cobi- 
petence  aaaaultlng  Uie  problem  it  waa  In- 
evitable that  one  of  ttem  slKmld  dlaeover 
that  If  it  were  made  anproOtabte  to  feed 
com  to  cattle,  automaticaUy  the  Increase  in 
beef  productlcm  would  be  halted. 

Fortunately  the  Department  of  Agrtcnltnre 
had  already  )acked  up  tJie  prices  at  com  and 
other  feeds  under  the  farm  jaicm  parity  laws 
until  It  wasnt  very  proAtabte  to  put  feed 
into  anything  but  beef  cattle  and  hofls.  Thus 
the  only  action  neoeasary  after  the  original 
discovery  was  ma<le  waa  to  reduce  the  mar- 
ket price  of  catUe  to  a  pohat  where  cattle 
feeding,  too.  became  unprofitable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  ttme-consom- 
Ing  decision  was  encountered  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  name  for  the  action  to  be  taken.  It 
would  gain  puUle  acceptance  much  more 
readily  if  a  name  could  be  found  with  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  aseoclations.  To  call  it  a 
price  reduction  or  almply  a  cut  In  prices  might 
well  offend  some  sizable  block  of  voters. 

After  much  brain  cudgeling  and  prolonged 
dlacuaalon  the  word  "roll-back"  waa  chosen, 
first  of  all  because  of  its  association,  for  ex- 
ample with  farm  actlvltlee.  On  the  farm, 
there  are  raaorback  hogs  and  farmers  often 
rlda  horseback.  The  word  "roll-back"  has 
heme  associations  too  with  our  londiy  re- 
membered plggy-bsck  rides  aa  chUdmi. 

Prom  the  point  of  view,  roll-back  baa 
excellent  asaoclatJona  with  roUtng  automo- 
blles  and  other  machines  that  move  on 
wheels.  Thto  is  indicated  by  the  popular 
idiom  which  describee  progress  in  any  effort 
as  getting  It  rolling-  Mot  to  be  overlooked 
either  is  the  worda'  aasoeiation  with  popular 
songs  such  as  BoU  out  the  Barrel.  Roll  On. 
Thou  Deep  and  Mighty  Ocean.  Roll,  and  ao 
on.  Roll,  in  fact,  suggests  ease  of  move- 
ment. 

To  sum  up.  the  successful  outcome  oC  Uila 
effort  to  reduce  beef  production  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  discovery  that  farmers  are 
actuated  by  the  profit  moUve.  Waahin^ton 
had  long  since  learned  that  buslnesaaaen  are 
devoted  to  '"^t^ine  profits  to  a  moat  unpleas- 
ant degree.  To  find  that  farmers  also  w,4nt 
to  make  money,  while  a  disagreeable  discov- 
ery in  the  light  of  events,  it  is  also  a  very 
useful  one. 

As  far  as  the  fanners  are  concerned,  they 
have  simply  moved  their  beef  stock  from  the 
feed  lot  to  the  pasture.  Cattle  put  oa  very 
EubstanUaUy  lesa  wd^t  in  the  pasture.  So 
we  have  the  comforting  assurance  that  tta* 
beef  supply  will  diminish  througbout  the 
summer.  As  to  the  unfed  corn,  that  can  be 
sold  to  the  Government  at  the  preTailing 
parity  prices  and  w«  can  l>e  sure  that  the 
Government  will  prevent  lis  tise  to  increase 
anything  but  rodenU  and  our  great  Waah- 
1  acton  bureaucracy. 

Bookowk;  Tuam  Srvaaa, 
J,  H.  Kmumoham. 


HcD«««gk    CwsliMMttl 
WiB   PT«teet   AfUBit   Uca  af  Chril 
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IN  THB  BOUei  OF 

Moudrng, 

Ut.  UaXXKXXm.  Mr.  etmlnr.  to- 
day is  the  anoiiwsary  of  the  sicning  of 
our  Consytirtkm  vhich  vms  approved 


by  the  delegates  In  Philadelphia  on 
September  17,  1787.  It  is  indeed  appro- 
priate that  on  this  day  legislation  should 
be  introduced  which  will  reaflirm  our 
faith  in  the  pres«nratiOD  of  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  rededicate  this  Nation  to 
the  basic  rights  of  the  IndiTidual  throufrh 
a  constituttenal  amendment  which  will 
prevent  those  rights  from  abrogation 
by  International  treaty  or  agreement 

The  dvil  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  be  nullified  unless  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  amended 
as  I  am  proposing  by  the  introduction 
of  a  House  joint  resolution  tcday  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  prote<rting  tiiese 
rights  against  the  present  Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land  clause  in  thi;  Constitu- 
tion as  it  applies  to  international 
treaties  and  agreements. 

In  view  of  recent  court  de<asions  and 
the    present    trend     in    international 
treaties,    includix^    extraordinary    in- 
ternational     agreements     Dnder     the 
United    Nations,    the    Nortli    Atlantic 
Treaty,    the    Rio    Treaty    aith    South 
American  Republics,  the  Mexican  Water 
Treaty   and   many   others,   apparently 
landing  upon  the  United  Stages,  but  en- 
tex^  into  by  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  th^r  owia  authority 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, our  dvil  rights  may  no  longer  be 
secure  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  pre- 
vent any  treaty  or  interna tiooal  agree- 
ment from  nuUi^ring  any  oi  the  rights 
guaranteed  to   dtixens  of    this  Nation 
lukder  the  United  States  Clocstitution. 
Many  legal  experts  and  the  American 
Bar  Association  have  been  studying  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
protect  our  dvil  rights  and  pa?event  the 
nullification  of  these  rights  by  any  for- 
eign treaty  or  Internationa]  agreement. 
Quoting  from  article  VI  of  nhe  United 
States  Constitution,  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  treaty-making    states  that  "all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shiill  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land"; 
and  the  language  of  this  provision  has 
been  subject  to  oootroversj'  amoxig  ex- 
perts on  international  law  almost  siijca 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Thirteen  Original  States. 

There  is  today  no  longer  any  reason 
for  permitting  this  provisian.  which  is 
of  vital  and  personal  importance  to 
every  United  States  dtiaen.  to  remain 
vague  and  sobjeet  to  mxyaog  Intuisre- 
tatkm  in  our  courts.  Om-  dvil  rights 
which  giarant4«  os  Individual  freedom 
sttdi  as  DO  other  people  !n  the  world 
enjoy  today  most  be  safefnarded  from 
any  possible  threat. 

The  amoidment  to  the  Constltutioa 
which  I  vmpose  will  elefirly  establish 
forever  the  rights  of  United  Slates  citi- 
wau  lOMter  tte  Oonstttatioii  and  the  Bill 
of  Rigtats,  and  ttiere  could  be  no  further 
qoesttan  as  to  any  OQiressed  or  hnirited 
power  of  a  treaty  entered  Into  by  the 
United  Ststes  to  have  anj  effect  under 
any  dxcoBStanoes  upon  these  basie 
lights. 

Thii  MMBdBOit  wamkl  not  dmnge 
tte  trmxj-m»kbm  power  <ir  tte  Method 
of  negotiatinc  aod  imtlfs'ins  ft  treaty. 


If  there  are  any  rights  to  which  in- 
dividuals should  be  entitled  which  could 
be  granted  to  Amwlcans  through  iiit«»r- 
naiional  treaty,  these  rights  could  still 
be  so  established.  This  amendment  oniy 
guarantees  that  no  treaty  shtill  ever  be 
permitted  to  nullify  or  interfere  with  any 
of  the  rights  which  are  guaranteed  t^ 
our  citizens  under  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Ratification  of  this  amentbnent.  will  for- 
ever Insure  us  of  a  free  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  aU  other  civil  rights  guaran- 
teed to  United  States  dtixens  under  the 
Constitution. 

House  Join*'  Besolution  S25 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  ePect  of  treaties  and  Interna- 
tiona] agreements  upon  the  civil  rights  of 
citlaens  of  the  United  Stetas 
Iteaolved  by  (A«  Senate  ««4  Soma*  of  Rtp- 
rtamtattvta  of  ihe  United  States  of  Aw»*riem. 
is  Cow^ess  assembted   (two-thirdt  of  tmeA 
HouM  coneumng  tA^refn ) ,  That  the  ioUow- 
ing  article  is  proposed  as  an  amaidment  to 
the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States,  which 
Khali  be  valid  to  all  intenu  a;ad  purposes  aa 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourtba  at  the  arrerml 
States: 

"AmcxB  — 

"SKTioar  1.  Treaties  myads  ondsr  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  and  interna- 
tional agreements  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  or  by  the  Prealdoat  siudl 
be  void  to  the  extent  tbat  they  abrogate  or 
IntCTfere  with  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  citlaens  of  the  United  SUtea  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"SK.  a.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
iatiiTM  of  three-foiu-ths  of  the  several  Statee 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission.'* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legislatiue  of  the 
SUte  of  California  recognised  the  need 
for  an  amendment  to  ttie  Constitution 
such  as  I  have  proposed  when  on  June 
4.  1^1.  a  joint  resolution  approved  by 
the  legislature  was  submitted  to  the 
Sezmte  o!  the  United  States  which  read 
in  part: 

Whereas  the  decMou  oT  Che  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statai  and  of  certain 
Stats  courts  have  oaaaed  usaeartalnty  ia 
tte  minds  of  iawycra  and  of  the  publle  gen- 
erally eonoemlaf  tin  effect  at  treatlss  and 
executive  agTeefneo:tB  on  oiv  VMaral  and 
State  OoDstttutions  and  laws;  and 

Whereas  such  uncertainty  afacwM  Im- 
mediately be  elartfledt  How.  tbnwfore.  be  it 

itesolred  bfr  ttte  Sentctt  mmd  JUsemMf  of 
the  State  of  C«H/ornto  {fointlf).  That  the 
Coogreaa  c£  tte  Yitoltsd  Stalss  be  and  it  U 
hereby  pettttoced  asd  wrfBd  «o  tmmwtiatrly 
submit  to  tte  sevanl  Statas  ai 
to  tte  Confltitutian  at  tte  YlteMed 
tte  foUowing  form  of  said  amendment  la 
hereby  suggested,  to  wit: 

1.  The  reiwoeentatlTe  form  of  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  consisting  at  tte  Congreaa.  tte  ex- 
ecutive, and  tte  Jusltuiaiy.  tte  aovanlCBty 
of  the  govemmsBU  of  Ham  several  Statca. 
the  express  Umttstlons  oa  tte  powers  at 
Congress,  tte  guaranties  at  Individual  Ubar- 
tlas.  and  tte  liktaiKatteDes  at  tte  Wtdanl 
fm/Udarf.  eontataed  sad  goarsntsert  t»  and 
by  tlds  Oopstitutlfop  and  tn  psrtkfiilsr  tte 
first  10  aiaeadmenta  ttereto.  tfiall  not  te 
aboUsted  nor  altered  by  any  treaty  or  cssc- 
utlve  agreement. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or    NTW    TOUC 

rf  THE  HODSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATmS 

Thva-sdav.  September  13,  1951 

Mr.  KKATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nick- 
pafniny  Congresses  which  terminate 
during  ft  prKidential  election  year  has 
become  a  popular  and  profitable  sport 
in  some  quarters.  It  may  be  that  this 
will  be  known  as  the  Ethical  Eighty- 
Secood.  Certainly,  the  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  field  become  more  ap- 
parent each  day. 

One  large  step  forward  would  be  ac- 
C(Hnplished  in  my  opinion  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  to  prohibit  judges  from  testify- 
ing as  character  witnesses.  Two  edi- 
torials supporting  the  proposal  and 
pointing  out  the  need  for  such  legislation 
appeared  recently  in  the  San  Francisco 
News  and  the  Corpus  Christ!  (Tex.) 
CaDer. 

Undn*  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Inehide  them  below : 
I  From  tb*  San  Francisco    (Calif  )    News  of 

July  30.  19511 

7V>WAI9  CnncAL  Conduct  tr  ST7i>axicz  Cottst 

Jusncxs 

A  Senate  committee  Is  Investigating  etiiics. 
or  tbatr  imck.  In  tiie  conduct  of  Ooverhinent 
agencies.  And  some  Members  of  Congress 
art  talUng  of  enacting  a  code  of  morals  to  be 
applMd  to  olBclals  of  the  executive  depart- 
DMnta. 

A  bill  Juat  put  before  Congress  deals  with 
•thica  on  another  high  le-v;l — the  ethics  if 
Oapmo*  Court  Justices. 

Introduced  by  Representative  Exni^eth 
KzATore.  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  ap- 
proTCd  unanlmotisly  by  eight  members  of 
a  Boom  judiciary  subcommittee,  it  would 
prolUbit  Juaticea  of  the  Supreme  Court  trom 
tMttfylBg  aa  character  wltnesse::  in  any  court. 

This  hU\  Is  a  direct  result  of  testimony  &a 
eharttcter  witnesses  by  Jtutlces  Peliz  Priink- 
furtar  and  Stanley  Reed  in  the  perjury  trial 
of  Alger  Bias,  who  despite  their  favorable 
words  In  his  behalf,  was  convicted  of  lying 
Ottdsr  oath  when  he  denied  giving  Oovern- 
nwBt  secrets  to  a  Communist  agent. 

Tbe  two  Justices  not  only  proved  them- 
Mlves  poor  judges  of  character,  as  Mr.  Kiut- 
OM  points  out.  they  diaqualifled  themselves 
trom  taking  pan  in  consideration  of  the 
■nbsequent  appeal  by  Hiss.  And  they  placed 
other  Supreme  Cotirt  members  In  the  awk- 
ward position  of  being  forced  to  pass  on  the 
goUt  or  innocence  ot  a  person  whose  charac- 
t«r  tbatt  eoUeagues  had  endorsed  under 
omttL 

It  Is  imfcrtunate  that  Congress  should  feel 
tt  iMOassary  to  legislate  a  common-Minse 
standard  of  ethical  conduct  for  members  of 
tbs  Natton's  highest  court.  But  Jvistlces 
Baed  and  Frankfurter  are  responsible  for 
tbat  nsessslty.    The  KeatUig  bUl  should  be- 

fWtam  tte  Corpus  Chrlstl  fTex  )  Caller  of 
July  17.  1»&1] 


trial  of  Alger  Bias,  convicted 

about  hi*  Cooununlst  aOllatlona. 

MtifUd  in  bis  behalf 

Two  were  Justices  of 

Suprsme  Court.     Justice 

BUbpraaed  by  the  Bias  de- 


fense. Justice  Franlclurtfr  w.>..s  .\  ■.  '.  ;r.Mry 
witness.  Chief  Justice  M-is'ruder.  ■'  '.Lf 
United  States  cour:  of  appe.il.-,  w.^..-,  tl.e 
third. 

Now  a  bill  by  Representative  Keatinc.  i;,  - 
publican,  of  New  York  hA.s  betri  a{)pr.)\ed  l^v 
a  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  which 
would  bar  Justices  jf  the  United  t^tatf.';  .-su- 
preme Court  from  t«?stif  j-iiis;  a-s  clur  ic'.-t 
witnesses,  or  on  matters  of  v.;pinioii  .li.U  .,s 
expected  to  come  before  the  fuH  ci.^r.Mi:' •  t-e 
soon.  Mr  Kxating  said  franltly  th.^t  he  v.  i.s 
motivated  by  the  Reed-Franlcfurter  aipo.ir- 
ances  In  behalf  of  Hiss 

Representative  Smith  Republican,  nf  W!.^- 
con^ln.  proposes  an  aUernntive  tD  the  Ke.it- 
Ing  blli  The  Smith  bill  would  provide  sim- 
ply that  no  Federal  judge  could  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  AS  to  character  ur  m 
appear  as  n  witness  If  eimii.ir  testunony 
could  bf  obtained  from  other  wltne.sses 

In  behalf  of  his  bill,  Represent.'.- .vp  Kia:- 
ING  suicgests  the  pcissibllity  tha-  son-.e  ,<(m.ir: 
lawyer  might  subpena  mr.st  or  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  In  a  lower  court 
trial:  then  the  highest  Court  would  be  un- 
able to  pass  on  an  ippeai  in  the  c  »se  Jus- 
tices Reed  and  FranKfurtei  dusqualified 
themselves  when  the  HLss  appeal  came  be- 
fore the  Court 

Appearance  of  Supreme  Court  J'id.,-es  is 
w.tnesf-es  Is  extremely  rare  S<'':r.eh.  ^i-  ;•  i^ 
unearthed  a  case  m  1905  ;n  which  rhe  ■  i;-  ^'s 
of  two  Justices  appeared  on  the  :i^'  r  .•  - 
nesses.  but  there  is  no  record  that  'i.e;.  .t;  ".  .- 
ally  testified. 

The  Hou.-^e  subcommittee  c  ir.su^nng  the 
Keatina:  bill  received  a  letter  from  Fred  Vin- 
son, Chief  Justice  of  the  United  St.ites,  de- 
clining to  comment  or;  t.he  bill.  He  said  he 
and  his  c<.illeagues  felt  ihat  they  should  not 
place  themselves  on  record  The  reason  Is 
obvious;  The  hit^h  C'lurt  ml^ht  someday 
have  to  pa»s  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bill. 


Amendments  to  Railroad  Rehrement  .\ct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

or    UICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.'^ENT .STIVES 
Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statrmeiU: 
Btathment  or  the  Railwat  Labor  Executivfs' 
Association     Wrrn     Respect     to     Actio.v 
Taken  bt  the  House  Com.viittex  on  I.vtjk- 
STATE  A>D  Foreign  Commfjice  on   .^^mend- 

MKNTS  to  THE  RaILKOAD  RETIRE M TNT   .ACT 

On  August  23.  1951,  a  majority  of  rh?  H'Vi.^e 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Prjreu'n  Ciin- 
merce  adopted  a  substitute  for  all  ■  f  the 
vital  provisions  of  the  original  Crusser  biil, 
H.  R.  3669.  generally  referred  to  as  the  R.ul- 
way  Labcjr  Executives'  Asiioclation  hi:i.  Tlie 
substitute  adopted  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides a  15-percent  increase  In  benefits  f  >r 
pensioners  and  annuitants  and  a  33  V, -per- 
cent Increase  for  survivors. 

The  Railway  Lab<3r  Executives'  Asswiation 
Is  flatly  opposed  to  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  committee  bill.  The  com- 
mittee bill  falls  In  several  Important  respects 
to  aastire  the*  railroad  workers,  their  widows 
and  survivors,  adequate  protection  In  the 
IJght  of  present  economic  conditions  and 
does  not  scccwd  railroad  workers  equltabls 
reUrement  in  comparison  with  workers  in 
other  IndUitries.  In  spite  of  the  much  higher 
taxes  paid  by  railroad  employees. 


T.ip  four  Rlaring  deficiencies  cited  below 
.  nipletely  justify  our  Indlctmen'  of  the  sub- 
si. "ute  adopted  by  the  commlttie: 

I  n  the  substitute  bill  is  enac'ed  Into  law, 
siiir.p  60,0(X)  current  annuitanti  and  pen- 
si  ners,  and  many  thousands  of  future  an- 
I.  in.ui's  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
w  .id  receive  leas  than  they  would  If  they 
w.-e  under  the  social-security  srstem. 

J  Practically  all  widows  and  ail  other  sur- 
viv  irs,  including  orphans,  would  receive  less 
thiin  they  would  receive  under  the  social- 
.<ierurity  system.  The  following  table  -learly 
demoiLstrates  the  inadequate  survlvoi  bene- 
tit.s  pruvided  by  the  commute''  bill  when 
c  m pared  with  benefits  under  the  present 
s.  :cial-securlty  system,  and  with  the  provl- 
^1  ui.";  of  the  orisjinal  Grosser  bill  H.  R.  3669. 
T.>^-Ls  table  Is  based  on  7  years  ta);able  service 
which  at  pre.sent  Is  the  average  up<:)n  which 
exL'.tini?  survivor  benefits  have  been  com- 
p  ited. 

Widows  only 


PrMeot   Rs^ead    Re- 

rtrfmeat  Aet 

;;iitt«e    substitute 

•  'It  SckHsI  Secorlty 

V      • 

(  .  ..KM-  btlli  H.R. -MW^ 


Avpraer  Av.TVfff  Av»'riei> 
ni<  uthiy  rTi'litt'.ly  monthly 
1<A,,  i\'V     pay  ilt-!     icy  $.l<) 


U'  '-ff'T  vi'^  1  dcpf^^dent  child 


.^vfrik- 

nvnt^'lv     r; 


Vv.T.  ;,. 


V  ViTHl'W 


Trrjiont  Raitroad  K.-- 
(irement  .Act       

Cnmniittee  sabstl- 
tute  Mil      

Pn-sptit  Poeial  Seno-ity 
Art 

CroMcr  bill,  !!    K    i..'» 


»0.4li 

$5ai7 

5T  97 

*■>"!  vs 

-r  ;ki 

m,    ,11 

l^l    'V 

l.-»  i«- 

\ 

$56.  U 

lit'  *) 


A  glance  at  the  above  table  Illustrates 
Tlvldly  the  shortcomings  of  the  committee 
bill.  In  all  of  these  Instances,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill,  widows 
and  orphans  would  receive  le.ss  than  they 
would  receive  under  the  S'X-ial  S'-curlty  .Act. 
This  dettciency  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
bill  IS  shirply  acceiitu.ited  by  the  fact  that 
'he  Grosser  bill,  H  R.  3669.  In  every  instance 
prMVldes  more  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
t  uvn  Is  provided  for  In  social  security.  This 
I''  completely  justified  in  view  of  the  higher 
ti.xes   paid    by   r.'iilroad   employees. 

3  Ba.sed  on  actuarial  estimates,  the  cost 
cf  the  committee  bill  over  and  above  In- 
come Is  2  21  percent  of  taxable  payroll,  This 
c-eates  a  serious  condition  because  the  sub- 
stitute provides  for  no  savings  to  the  fund 
nor  does  it  provide  for  any  additional  reve- 
i.ues  to  the  fund. 

4  Bv  Increasing  the  benefits  on  a  straight 
percentage  ba.sls.  the  committee  bill  cives 
the  least  consideration  to  the  people  whose 
ni-eds  are  the  greatest.  The  surviving  wid- 
ows of  deceased  railroad  men  are  now  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  >29  68  p>er  month.  The 
a\  er:i«e  dependent  child  Is  receiving  $17  13 
per  month.  The  need  In  this  category  is 
the  most  compelllns?.  A  percentage  Increase 
across  the  board  falls  utterly  to  make  the 
heeded  adjustments  required  by  present 
economic  conditions, 

5.  The  Grosser  bill,  H.  R.  3669.  is  superior 
to  the  committee  bill  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Increases  of  13  8  percent  and  15  percejft 
for  annuitants  and  pensioners  Is  provi 
along  with  a  guaranty  that  In  no  case/ihall 
the  minimum  to  which  a  bencfJclajy^  en- 
titled be  less  than  he  would  rec«Tve  If  cov- 
ered   by    siwlal    sectu-lty.     This    guarantees 
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tbat  BO  on*  In  tbs  ruilr(Md  sfstcm  wUl  re- 
ceive less  tlian  b«  would  if  eovsred  by  soctml 
security. 

2.  SurrtTlng  widows,  dspeiMlent  children, 
orphans,  and  parents  are  tncrssaed  st  least 
eo  percent  and  In  ouuiy  cases  In  esosss  of 
80  percent.  This  restores  the  surrlTor  bene- 
fits tinder  the  railroad  system  to  a  position 
better  than  social  security  by  approximately 
25  percent.  This  relatlonahlp  between  rail- 
road survivors  and  soclal-sectjrtty  suttItots 
is  ftilly  Justified  by  the  higher  r«llro«l  tax 
rate  and  Is  In  conformity  with  the  Intent 
of  Congress  In  the  estabUshnient  of  surrtTor 
benefits  for  rallnjad  employees. 

3.  The  spouse's  benefit  Is  prorlded  In  H.  B. 
3690.  PtTKJDM  covered  by  social  security 
are  now  entitled  to  spotise's  ben^t.  It  is 
not  poesible  to  Justify  a  substantially  greater 
railroad  retirement  tax  rate  without  pro- 
viding benefits  equal  to  that  o*  Social  Se- 
curity. In  addltkm  to  reoognmng  the  need 
of  aged  wives  In  this  Inflationary  period,  this 
section  aflortls  railroad  employees  the  same 
consideration  now  being  given  persons  cov- 
ered by  social  security.  The  committee  bill 
ignores  the  wives. 

4.  The  annumcs  of  persons  retiring  In  the 
future  will  be  Inereesed  substantially  by  the 
advancement  of  the  creditable  maximum 
from  »S00  per  month  to  HOO  per  month. 

The  Croeser  bill.  H.  B.  se68,  can  provide 
the  substantially  bettw  benefits  described 
above  becauss  tt  contains  financing  fea- 
tures and  makes  provisions  to  pay  Its  own 
way.    This  is  accomplished  In  the  ftdlowlng 

manner:  .^     _     , 

1  The  work  restrtctkin  clatxae  Identical 
to  that  provided  to  social  security  wtileh 
improves  admlnlstistlcm  and.  balances  Con- 
gress' poUcy  In  this  respect. 

a.  The  ellmlnatton  of  duplicate  credit  for 
prior  service  on  which  no  ta»6  have  been 

paid.  ,  _.  ^ 

3  The  transfer  of  casual  employees  who 
are' not  eanar  rmilroad  workers  from  the 
railroad  rettrement  system  to  the  social 
security  system.  At  the  same  time  this  «ec- 
tion  gtiarantoes  that  the  affected  employee 
BhaU  not  be  mads  to  suffer  a  financial  Iom 
as  a  result  of  having  paid  taxas  Into  Uw 

railroad  systeni.  ..^wi-. 

4.  Increues  the  taxable  and  eredlfbie 
maximum  compensatioo  l>sse  from  WOO  to 
HOO  p«  month. 

The  Railway  Labor  Bxecuttves-  A-orf*Uon 
win  make  every  ^ort  to  restore  the  original 
provisions  o«  H.  B.  M».  T*»*«  ""*"  P^ 
pared  after  more  than  a  ye«  ol  study  and 
consultation  with  the  bert  experts  ^  J»« 
field  and  is  an  integrated  proposal  with 
proper  checks  and  bidancas  which  win  con- 
tinue our  railroad  retirement  system  on  a 
firm  and  sound  flnanctal  bMia. 

O.  S.  iMmsrr, 

Chmir  mmm. 


UwtrHariu  Proiccl 


EXTENSION  OF  ROIARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A  D'EWART 

or  KONTAHA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OT  BXPBBSSNTAilvKS 
Monday.  Sevtember  17. 1951 


Mr.  lyEWART.  Mr.  Spettker.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Iz^ude  in  tbe  Rk- 
08j>  additinnAi  editorial  cffinment  oa  tb« 
controversy  which  has  arisen  as  tiM  re- 
sult of  tbe  axtl^  oa  t»»  Lofwer  Marias 
project.  Mwrtana.  reeentiy  putatthed  in 
the  Satttrday  Bvcnlag  Pott. 

I  telieve  this  editorial,  oomiog  as  1ft 
does  from  a  newapaper  in  the  Midwest. 


far  removed  frun  the  project  itself.  Is 
notewor^  as  an  objective  appraisal  of 
the  Post  article: 
(From  the  lioUne   (XU.)  Dallf  Dtspateh  of 

September  4.  1961 1 

Pon  Ooas  Otrr  cm  Lues  iw  Uohtaha  WA-m 

Row 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August 
25.  an  article  entitled  "The  Blf  Water  Gyp  in 
Montana"  describes  how  a  group  of ,100  farm- 
ers fought  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Be- 
clamatkm'i  program  of  damm  Ing  the  Marias 
River  to  irrigate  the  37,512  drr  acres  of  land 
they  own«i.  

The  article  portrays  rather  colorfully  bow 
the  farmers  hauled  the  Bureau  into  court, 
made  tt  get  otit  al  their  area  and  stay  out. 
The  picture  painted  is  one  of  hardy  individ- 
ualists scorning  PMeral  charity  an  1  having 
to  battle  the  big  powers  of  thi!  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  standstill  in  court. 

We  are  tardy  In  discussing  the  Post  article 
because  we've  tieen  doing  some  checking. 
The  Dispatch  has  rep«itedly  found  fault  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  tendency  to 
squander  money,  and  we  felt  that  the  Post 
article  might  provide  heavy  smmunltlon  to 
Ore  another  rtmnd  at  the  Bureau. 

But  our  Investigation,  which  netted  a  long 
letter  from  tbe  Bureau,  articles  and  edi- 
torials from  three  Montana  newspapers  and 
statements  by  varlotis  persons  Involved  In  the 
case.  Indicate  that  in  this  instance  it  was 
the  Post  and  not  the  Bureau  that  was  an 
wet. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  full  aiiialysis  of  the 
variances  between  the  Post  article,  written  by 
one  Idmund  Chrlstophetson.  and  the  facta 
ol  the  ease,  but  here  Is  a  sample  cf  Inac- 
curadsa,  misstatements  and  misleading  Im- 
plications In  the  article: 

1.  The  Poet  says  the  Montanans  "hauled 
the  Bureau  Into  court."  The  facts  are  that 
the  court  hearing  was  on  the  districting  at 
127,000  acres  for  trrlgatton  purposes  at  the 
petition  of  about  425  fanners  operating  as 
the  Marias  bnprovement  Aasodation.  An- 
other 100  farmers,  operating  as  the  Lone- 
some Prmlrle  Protective  Association,  sub- 
mitted an  accompanying  petltlcoa  that  their 
lands  bs  exdoded  from  the  Irrigation  dis- 
trict. After  a  bearing,  which  appftrently  was 
not  "ko^  and  bitter"  as  the  Poet  says,  tike 
court  aUowed  both  petltkins.  The  Bureau 
did  ntrt  flgtire  In  the  court  case  at  all.  ex- 
cept to  an  adviscar  capacity  at  tbs  Judge's 
request  after  tbe  argtuneata  wen  heard. 

2.  The  Poet  Implies  that  tbe  BurMU  orig- 
inated the  "gyp"  plan  and  "tatended  to  diove 
the  inoject  down  the  rmncfaen'  throata." 
-nw  Oreat  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  which 
should  know,  says  the  lower  Marias  Irriga- 
tion pro^et  was  dreamed  up  by  one  WQIlam 
Oowan,  at  Bos  Sdsr.  Mont.,  to  18B8  and  was 
promoted  by  hhn  and  a  number  of  smaO- 
scale  farmers  until  the  dream  was  realised 
to  1960. 

S.  The  Post  says  Bureau  Chief  W.  O. 
Sloan — a  "btg  gun  rolled  out  Just  In  ease" — 
thr^tened  tbe  fanners  with  the  bureau's 
power.  Sloan  made  ooe  speech  to  Big  Sandy, 
Mont.,  at  the  request  of  the  Marias  Improve- 
ment Aasoeistion,  explaining  the  project. 
We  eouldnt  find  evkiei»e  that  Stoan  had 
fired  any  big  gunL 

4.  The  Fast  fails  to  present  arguments  in 
favor  ct  imgatiiig  the  lower  Ibrlas  sector. 
as  offered  by  the  larfs  group  c€  proponents. 

We  regret  to  see  such  a  retteUe  i^btlcatioii 
as  tlte  Pest  tall  far  aa  •ppaxtxMj  phony 
crusMds.  We  regret  furUksr  that  tbe  l^ireau 
of  Bsdamatton  was  mlveprasentwt  ss  a 
Federal  acsney  wbleb  thnUss  pea|ite  and 
maneiy  ■roand  Ifte  a  ftadst  power,    ttiere 

nsirlte— wMl  doBsrtta— h  tt  Is. 

It's  sH  rtglKi  wS£b  vs  wlMB  the  Bnrsan  or 
aay  othar  Ouiini—iit  agviey  Is 
b«it  not  wteB  tbm  qtthJMa  Is  not 

the 


Brcvkr  at  the  Ezpcase  ef  Chrity 

EXTENSION  OP  RSiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOVDIC 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REHIBaSirrATIVlS 

Mondav,  September  17. 1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoeo,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  September  14  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  entitled  "Brvty  at 
the  Xpns  of  Clrty."  Translated,  I  pre- 
sume, that  means  "Brevity  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  Clarity." 

It  is  gratifying.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  know 
that  someone  besides  myself  Is  distressed 
at  the  gobbledygook  with  which  we  here 
in  Washington— and  throughout  the 
country,  for  that  matter — have  to  deal 
in  our  everyday  relationship  wiU;  our 
present  administration  and  its  multi- 
tudinous agencies. 

I  have  noted  long  lines  of  letters  and 
numbers  on  letters  whldi  I  receive  in  my 
office,  with  the  notatkm  to  refer  to  this 
identifying  mark  in  jn^^txr^  WEiy,  I  am 
not  objecting  to  that  necessarily.  I  un- 
derstand that  some  sort  of  system  must 
be  addited  to  keep  separate  tbe  tripli- 
cate and  more  copies  of  letters,  most  of 
which  will  be  filed  away  and  promptly 
forgotten. 

But  as  oar  administration's  ever-grow- 
ing patronage  list  in  the  guiae  of  neces- 
sary agencies  expands,  tbe  more  com- 
plex, proportiionately.  beeooies  gobMedy- 
gook  in  its  variooB  foraa. 

There  is  one  place,  however,  that  I  be- 
lieve such  double-talk  riMuld  be  elimi- 
nated: in  the  budget  reooests  subBtltted 
by  the  several  departments  and  tnmaner- 
abkf  agencies.  Brevity,  yes;  darlty.  by 
all  means.  But  clarity  sbooki  not  be 
sacrifloed  for  brevity. 

Peitiaps  the  point  Is  labored  a  bit  in 
this  editorial,  but  it  strikes  home. 


BBVTT  AT  TBB  Xm  ow  Clbtt 

Commander  J(din  B.  Howard  of  the  Wavy 
ocmtrlbutes  a  ectnplatot  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Gazette  on  the  ktod  of  language  used  to  th* 
servloes  to  write  ofMswttoas  orders  or  oChsr 
ofllelal  papers.  T»  says  that  tf  tbe  MKUetioa 
to  abbreviation  grows  any  worse.  It  will  be 
iiiriwBsrj  to  provide  to  the  TO  (tables  at 
organiaatloni  for  specialists  to  follow  each 
commander,  like  a  oommiasar  to  the  Bed 
Army,  for  the  fmriMse  ot  translating  this 
military  gobbledrg<Mk  toto  basic  Bngttsh. 

First,  says  Comnmulsr  Howard,  the 
wrttCTS  of  milltsry  communications  elimi- 
nated all  articles.  If  you  are  to  uniform, 
you  dont  write  "The  quick  brown  fox  Jumped 
over  the  lazy  dog,"  but  "Quick  brown  fca 
Jumped  over  lasy  dog."  Having  accom- 
plished this,  the  miUtarf  atxthors  reduced 
everythlx^  to  consonants.  Ooramamltr  How- 
ard says  that  to  those  kwg  subjected  to  this 
Jargon  an  old.  obsolete  vowel  is  enough  to 
brtog  tears  of  nostalgia  to  the  eyes. 

n  imlveisally  adopted,  the  commander 
suggests,  the  language  of  love  would  be  ex- 
pressed as  foilowB;  "I  Iv  you  drly.  my  darlg. 
Lfs  hv  a  tm."  cmng  as  actual  aample. 
tbe  commander  affexs:  "Send  S  Os  and  LS 
T«s  to  ttJs  HQ.  These  pes  sre  nseded  at 
aaee."  Trma^ated.  thte  means  that  beM- 
quartcfs  orders  that  S  cAoers  and  12  mBstod 
(troopl  personnel  be  sent  to  tt  at  opcs.  as 
they  sre  urgently  needed.  He  says  wnen  ne 
a  ^^pMich  «  this  kind  he  la  strongly 
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fmptmd  to  put  Um  '*u''  back;  m  "color"  m 
tb*  Brttltfi  do. 

Tti*  wortf  fttrcrmft  Is  ctwtomarilT  rvnd^rrd 
"•c"  tn  ana  ■•me*,  vtitl*  in  aaoUMr  t&at 
term  !■  VMd  to  mc^n  "acrounU  rvc^tvitble.'* 

"Pteturt  aa  ottccr  expect Lnc  wwnU  air- 
ermn  (Mfft  to  hla)  to  WTtw  with  reUilore?- 
m^nta."  tucf**^  Commander  Howard  Ha 
racelvaa  a  iiiaaiitii  from  an  ofllcer  of  tnoChcr 
■crrto*  wHleb  rMMla.  "Ur  ac  arrd  at  1800  pd 
Rpt  at  one*.'  nonkliif  hla  k^lla  haTV  QnA^ly 
cau^t  up  with  bim.  tbe  p^xir  frUow  lea<3s 
a  bauai  dMrf*  ** 

TiM  lualitta  of  cxpr«aatcm  ctt«d  trr  Com- 
TifiMiwfay  Howard  bav*  had  a  not  a«ftll|;tbt« 
Ipflmno  ts  camipUnf  the  language,  already 
In  a  lad  enough  way.  When  some  18.000.000 
penooa  are  exposed  to  thta  sort  of  thinf  in 
on*  of  ttM  country's  ma^  wars,  a  forre  haa 
been  OBlMttbad  hardly  i««  dangerous  to  de- 
cent ***§*«-"  than  that  of  the  bureaucratic 
aertbaa  wbo  draft  V^derai  re<ru!atioDa. 


WWSUd4D« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or  nw  Tocx 

W  TBI  BOCFSB  OP  RBPBZSKNTA-nvSS 

Frtfof ,  July  27.  1951 

Mr.  KXATINO.  Mr  Speal'^er.  the  caU- 
ber  ftnd  charmcter  of  our  military  leaders 
is  oi  evcr-ixkcreasmg  importaiice  to  the 
future  safety  of  this  Nation.  It  does  not 
take  a  ptopii^  to  see  that  this  state  of 
affbin  wiil  oontinae  for  Tears  and  per- 
haua  generatiops  to  come.  Rational 
salf-lotacst,  therefore,  dictate  that  our 
dboiee  of  men  who  will  be  the  top  echelon 
in  jean  to  eoow  must  be  the  best  pos- 
sOile.  It  was  for  this  reastui  that  I  re- 
cently bitroctaoed  House  Resolution  374. 
aafchofliinK  an  inrestisation  into  the 
D.^lMidi  of  appointing  men  to  West 
PDtail  and  Annapolis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Indade  the  foQoving  editorial  from  the 
Ithaca  (N.  T.)  Journal  <m  this  subject: 
Skoclb  Do  CaxmmQf 

ktatiea  KunncrB  B.  Kmahmg.  Roch- 
napuhllran.  raised  a  reciirrent  Isaua 
aad  itaobC  wbcn  be  recently  declared  it  ia 
blgWy  yittnnihia  wbetber  candidates  for 
tb«  wnk»  academies  abould  be  Mlacted  by 
Mamliwi  of  Coogreaa. 

"Wbat  paniliar  qualtflcatlon  doea  a  Sea- 
ator  or  BiprwMntat.  ^e  bare  which  enabiea 
blm  to  aalact  young  men  who  are  llXcly  to 
Army.  Kavy.  or  Air  Force  ottL' 


"I  am  not  aurc,"  be  continued,  "that  a 
hl^MT  caUbar  of  youth  in  both  cbaracter  and 
abmty  would  not  result  from  selection 
tbrou^  a  procaaa  of  screening  by  an  inde- 
paodcttt  board  or  otb«-wiae." 

Tb*  eibar(*  ia  often  heard,  whether  jiutl- 
or  not.  tbat  "puU"  and  hanng  political 
is  tba  open  sesame  to  the  mill- 
tafy  X'artwntts.  and  tbat  exclusive  crtteru  of 
dttraetor  and  ability  do  not  exlat.  It  hardly 
can  ba  cbaiiad  against  Members  of  Congreaa 
ta  aU  tiistoiwas  tbat  they  try  to  make  a  good 
t^gitm  that  wUl  do  tbemaelTes  tbe  most  po- 
Utleal  good.  Btit  such  suspunona  ever  wUl 
tha  present  system.  Por  good  ctf 
aad  an  coocerned.  it.  mlgbt  bs 
tr  a  gfrtam  dedicated  solely  to  obtaining 
only   ttM  1«H   quaUfled   youths   could   bs 

BIsartkaaiytbology  ot  purportsd  Ameri- 

tbat  all  should  have  equal 

within  limitations  of  ability  s^id 


cApacity.  To  retmr-'P  Ui:'.y  suspic  ■■  n  'if  '..*' 
existence  of  An  elite  (r-m  wuicn  r;i;u!.i:la  «"* 
are  taken  wouM  bt'  a;;  '•>  ':.*•  >:  "  f! 

Mr.  KtATiNG  has  pr^",w.'rlv  !:irr'.-iiui-''{'  i  •■;'.; 
calling  f<w  a  House  Ar:7ied  Servtres  r<  jjinn  •  *• 
study  cf  present  metnocis  of  sei.'ction  ami 
directing  the  nfroup  to  refXT-  .ir.v  ri«ne.-«  in 
the    pr'.)cedisrp    it    ' may   cicrn\    :c    ;.:«■:■  '..e 

public   Interest   ' 


Missoori-Kaosas-OLiahoma  Flood 


EXTENSION   OF  Rr^^IARK.S 

OF 

HON.  MYRON  V.  GEORGE 

or  KAKSAS 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'-FNT  VrT'.T? 

Monday .  S eptr  m bfr  ,:  r    : ;  3 : 

Mr.  GEORGE  Mr  .'^peakt'r.  -r.der 
leave  to  extend  my  remiir'scs  to  further 
inform  the  Members  of  Con;iress  as  lo 
the  terrible  devastation  iha:  has  taken 
place  by  flocds  in  these  States  m  the  M.d- 
west,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  >'f  .\!>'m- 
bers  to  an  article  written  by  Rus.^e:  :  V 
M<^CK.  Congressman.  Thi.'-d  D'.str:»:t  >•( 
the  State  of  Wa5h:ns:ton,  Conizr'^-.^mari 
Mactc  accompanied  the  Fjbiic  W  )::<s 
Committee  on  thetr  tour  of  part,  of  ih:s 
devastated  area 

Mr.  M<CK  describe?  the  dama-'p  <:ii)r.'^ 
In  the  Missouri- Kansas  R.:vfr  Ba.s.n  is 
he  saw  it.  I  wish  to  call  the  a'tpri",.>:in  ■-:' 
the  members  to  the  fact  that  this  flooded 
area  included  all  the  rivor  •.vater'=^ht'd-s  of 
Kansas,  except  these  re<^ulated  by  Rood 
control  dams.  The  total  dama=:f  to  our 
SUte  wiU  run  well  over  STOOOOO.OCO 

The  article  follows 

THX    Ka?»SAS-MISS'jT-R1     Pt..-«-iD 

(By  Congressman   Rf.ssE:.L  V    M-^.x.  of 

Washing:..;  r. 

I  waa  one  of  12  Ccnires.>nr,i?n  '* '  a  -•> 
members  of  a  commtttet;  whn:h.  -.vtr  o..' ur- 
day.  Sunday.  Monday,  and  Tuesday  spent  + 
days  inspectms?  the  a.«.tl  ciair..i<e  done  m 
Kansas  and  Missouri  by  the  receii:  Hoods  and 
In  holding  hearings  m  :he  tiot,<ied  area  on 
hew  Congress  misht  Cv^ope.-.f.e  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  a  duaister 

The  KansT^- Missouri  flo>..<l  was  th^'  .:rt:i-est 
dlsaater,  outside  of  a  war,  th.i*  ir.-\s  f •  ?r 
afllicted  our  country  Dama^re  d-ne  dv  '.".is 
single  flood  is  estimated  at  miTe  tr.an 
•  1.000.000.000.  The  damage  was  :.ir  .:r^':-.'r 
than  that  done  by  the  San  Frauciii.-i  -,i:"!i- 
qualte  and  &re.  the  Jamestown  flixd  r  ihn 
Galveston   tidal   wave 

In  Kansas  City  I  .saw  ne  area  where  about 
4.0OO  homes  were  destroyed  r  badly  dam- 
aged by  the  flo<j<l.  In  this  one  area  di'iie. 
11,900  people  were  made  h  imeless  The 
damage  in  this  one  area  waa  est;ma:t;<l  it 
»1 70.000,000. 

In  an  industrial  area  or  Kirisas  C; tv  \he 
damage  was  estimated  at  t2iJ0.00U,(X)<;  with 
many  scores  '.,f  industrial  pl.mts  beitig  vu' 
out  of  operation  by  the  fl'>id  wa-fr  i:;d 
hundreds  of  stores  flotxled  almost  to  >  eiM;.-.^ 
height  by  the  muddy  waters. 

In  Topeka,  Kans,.  ab<jut  one-third  ■(  this 
city  of  100.000  was  flooded  to  depth.'*  u;.  t> 
ao  feet.  This  city  was,  it  one  time  rnwdeti 
with  39.000  refugees.  Four  thousand  uonif-! 
were  flooded  with  «  to  20  feet  of  wavr  .\;i 
of  tl>e8e  homes  had  mud  and  mucS  in  'hr'sn 
3  to  fl  feet  deep.  When  I  was  there,  nuii.y 
of  the  occupants  were  engaged  In  shovfUuib; 
tbls  mtKk  out  of  their  dwellings. 

In  Topeka.  as  in  Kansas  CUy.  *he  fl  ort 
waters  and  mud  had  ruined  ihe  hou.<i:i  :  i 
turmture  in   the   flijodeU   dwellings.     C-tr- 


■.tiir'*d  d.svenporta  and  chair."i  were  d. imaged 
tfVi  vti  re;Miir  by  the  mud  ana  wafer  The 
:>■  :  !■:.!,.  ,f  r.Mudred.s  ii  these  homes  dumped 
•:,f';i-  .  iVfrsf  i;:Tcd  furi.ilure  into  the  .street.i 
•,  :i«"  Iviuled  .iway  by  the  garbage  collectors. 
B''<:'  '  ni  si;;'^,  cha'rs.  and  wood  ruruiture 
wtT''  '.v.i.sht'd  -lean  o(  varnish  and  in  most 
ca»:'-  wtTe  iv.i.-ped  beyond  repair  Even 
y.x:.  s  ai-re  lunip-'d  into  the  streets,  so  bud 
■A  I,-  -ii.  :r  c.  r.diti.ai  after  the  tloo^l  h.id 
r.<Td-'0, 

r   ■     V    [•  U-'i.^t  ')00  a  it(imi;hiles — there  iiiu.-t 

■    ■■      '■■■,■■<',:.     •  ;;•  u.saiids    of    tht^se,    that    wf*re 

,..;.,•    ;:i    ■.:.f   rtr,H.'d.i      There    wa.s   mud   .t:id 

muck  m  them  tlia'   extended  m  a  so.iid  m.i.s.n 

from   the    fl(>>r    to    above    tiie    seats.      Tht-se 

cars,  lncludi:,,{   'he  fivtiine.    were  hiled   ■J.i'h 

silt  and  sand.     Repairmen  warr.ed  moTi.,risVs 

from  attamptlnii^  to  move  their  cars.     These 

flar<    ■•»'»r>*    beiim    pi.-ii"d    up    bv    truolt.s    and 

haii.'''I  ;:iO',  repair  sho,ps  w.here  they  wiil  have 

to  b.'  •  ik'-Ti  -r.'irely  apart,  every  part  rlear-ed 

ard     ,, ;'»rJ   Kill  then  reas.sembied      In  T">peKa, 

:  '■    ^  .oi-T   r.A'i  4.50  new  cars  A.-Oded   in  this 

■A    IV 

III  tlie  vicm'ty  of  T  peka  more  than  10. COO 
bead  of  livestock  were  drowned  Several 
tbousand  of  these  animals  while  stiil  alive 
sw.oi.  •  .'  trie  Jiily  itreen  thmcs  In  sight,  the 
tree  t.  p-,^.  :i:'.d  settled  in  cr'itches  .,if  these, 
where  -hey  died  of  starvation,  thirst  and 
ezbaufiti', ,Ti  Ten  days  later,  when  tiie  fl>:,<ls 
rseaded.  *he  United  .states  Engineers  v^:.: 
into  the  territorv  and  dynamited  the  .swollen 
and  rotting  carcasses,  which  was  the  iiiiy 
way  to  get  them  our  of  the  trees 

The  flO'Td.s  covered.  I  wa.'t  told,  2.1(X)  OlO 
I  "Hs  wrii'-h  IS  the  area  twtce  as  great  aa 
•III-  f  -he  entire  State  of  Rhode  Is-and.  I 
-1  i  ■, oodreds  >*f  sqiiare  miles  of  this  rem- 
■  -.  s-:'\.  ;  :.<  :.Lrm  lands  covered  with  a  f..j<,!t 
•  -J  .-"et  -)!'  silt  and  sand  Much  of  this  will 
have  to  be  -t-raped  rr-ira  the  land  before  it 
can  be  used  i;j;iiin  This  year  s  cr-jps  i:i  the 
area  are  ruined 

In  one  railroad  yard  6.00<t  railroad  ca.-s 
vi'T-  :V .' .ded  and  of  tnese  1.700  were  loaded 
Wi'i-i  menrhandi-se.  all  of  which  was  ruined. 
Am  r.sj  these  cars  were  many  hundreds 
loaded  with  cram.  When  the  i;raia  became 
;;.  a.<''d  It  bu.ged,  bl'-wing  out  the  cars  in 
••.  ,■  ,A*'.linj4s  that  .ilmoet  burst  them.  In 
:  :.--;  1  :  ur  ^!lgh  bndi?es.  much  higher  than 
rr    :■  •      :       ;r  western    )nes.  extend  acro.ss  the 


nit 


sd  waters  ran  acr^jss  the  fl^-x'Ts 


of  tnese  bridfc'es,  and  two  of  the  bridges  were 
washed  awav  In  an  attempt  to  .save  .'ne 
of  tbe  railroiid  bridges  heavy  railr'iad  loco- 
m.otives  were  nm  out  upon  it  to  weight  it 
down  Despite  this  the  center  span  of  this 
bridge  was  washed  away,  and  with  it  four 
huge  railroad  locv;motives  went  Into  the 
riv'-r 

P-i- T  to  goviig  to  the  desolated  area  I  had 
r-id  much  .^bout  the  damage  done  by  this 
=;/i;'.tii.-  flu'.xl  However,  no  writer  can  tell 
tre  so  TV  i..f  the  magnitude  of  the  great 
d-^^i  la' ion  r  wrought.  One  has  to  see  it,  as 
1  d.d  is  a  member  of  the  congressionai  com- 
mittee t  )  have  any  understanding  of  the 
magnitude  if  this  disaster  and  of  the  heroic 
spirit  with  which  its  victims  have  reacted 
'•j  this  '.-verwhelmlng  adversity. 


Behold  Acbeson's  VindkatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or    Al.ABAaC.i 

IN   THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  11 ,  1951 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  as^ 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Behold  Acheson  s  Vindication," 
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published  in  the  September  14  edition 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  writ- 
ten by  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the 
paper,  Capt.  Grover  C.  Hall.  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Behold  Acbxsoh's  VrxDiCATioN 

The  Advertiser  le  proud  of  the  fact  that 
It  did  not  Join  the  pack  baying  for  Secretary 
of  State  Acheron's  resignation  last  winter 
,ind    spring 

The  Advertiser  was  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can newsprnpers  that  stood  fast  in  Its  support 
if  Acheson 

The  Advertiser  8  position  was  lonely  a  few 
mmths  a?o      It  la  less  lonely  now. 

We  see  on  the  front  pages  of  papers  this 
week  a  photograph  of  Acheson  leaving  the 
,SMte  Departm.ent      The  captlcn  says 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  has  suddenly 

ared  into  such  high  public  regard  that 
p?<";p.e  now  wait  outside  the  State  Depart- 
ment d'jors  in  Washington  to  cheer  him  aa  he 
emerges  Acheson.  who  was  held  low  tn 
public  favor  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  became 
a  d:pioma*!c  idol  with  his  skillful  handling 
of  the  Japane.se  Treaty  Conference.  Here  he 
wpves    t(j    applauding    admirers  " 

We  .«.ee  on  front  pages — wonder  of  won- 
'lers— Acheson's  tormentor,  the  foul  McCah- 
THT  making  grudging  concession  that 
A  lieson  laid  the  Russians  out  in  great  style 
at  S.an  Francisco 

We  see  Senator  Knowlaj«3.  often  a  pas- 
sionate Acheson  critic,  conceding  out  of  his 
i;  •Piiec'ual  honesty  that  ■■j^chesfjii  was  su- 
perb ■  .iv.d  did  an  "o-iutstanding  job"  in  linin-? 
up  the  world  with  Uncle  Sam  acamst  Russia. 

The  Republican  Dewey  praLses  Achesfjn  for 
"flr.e  handling  " 

So  recently  as  last  May  there  was  a  na- 
tional clam.of  to  sack  Acheson,  E.en  At:<3r- 
ney  General  J  Howard  McGrath.  thinking  oi 
the  19.52  election,  sham.efully  and  publicly 
srught  to  prod  Achescn  to  walk  the  plank. 

The  Washington  Post,  formerly  an  Ache- 
son supporter,  abandoned  him,  saying:  "At 
hom.e  as  well  as  abroad  he  is  a  pxjlltlcai  dead- 
weight. Foreign  policy  in  his  regime  has 
biicome  merely  a  carbon  copy  of  Pentagon 
.strategy  without  regard  to  policy  or  princi- 
ple ■■ 

The  Advertiser  (of  May  3)  dissented: 

'•Defending  Secretary  Acheson  is  plowing 
In  wet  ground,  but,  nevertheless,  here  g(jes 
a  furrow  •  ■  •  Isn't  it  a  whit  paradox- 
ical for  newspapers  that  systematically  en- 
treat Mr,  Truman  tj  quit  'playing  politics" 
to  give  Acheson  the  heave-ho  for  the  reason 
that  he  is  a   political  deadweight"' 

•'It  is  a  singular  statement  the  Washington 
Post  makes  in  asserting  that  the  Secretary 
Ls  barren  of  'principle.'  Was  the  interven- 
tion in  Korea  to  defend  a  tiny  state  5.000 
miles  away  against  an  aggressor  anything 
less  than  an  act  cf  principle  of  the  first 
magnitude' 

"When  Acheson  sponsored  a  hedge  of  bay- 
onets in  Europe  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  was  that  less  than  an  act  of  principle? 

"When  Acheson  lent  himself  to  the  Mar- 
shall plan  to  revive  Europe,  was  that  a  lack 
of  'policy  and  principle'? 

"The  truth  Is  that  no  man  in  this  Republic 
has  fashioned  more  methods  for  resisting 
Russia  than  Acheson, 

••And.  anally,  we  may  view  the  matter 
(resignation)  from  the  Secretary's  stand- 
point It  is  reported  that  he  has  acted  with 
complete  propriety  In  offering  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  President  several  times.  It  waa 
not  accepted. 

"The  Secretary  has  done  Ms  duty.  He 
himself  believes  in  his  policies  and  himself. 
Is  any  parent  tn  Alabama  raising  his  kid 
to  quit  in  such  circumstances?" 

The  American  people,  by  tn&istlng  upon  tiie 
stacking  of  arms  in  1945,  were  responsible 
for  theKorcan  extremity.  But  Acheson  be- 
came the  goat. 


The  national  cry  i(x  hla  resignation  rose 
to  siren  pitch. 

It  began  to  subside  when  Acheson  ap- 
peared before  the  MacArthur  investigating 
committee  and  flattened  hla  Republican 
tormenton. 
They  felt  hla  Bteel  and  recollsd  from  it. 
Only  when  In  the  grip  of  panic  and  tan- 
trum oould  the  country  lap  the  dish  that 
Acheson  was  an  appealer.  He  was.  as  should 
now  be  plain  to  the  most  obstinate  among 
the  dull,  the  worst  enemy  the  Rusiiians  have 
had  in  America. 

He  has  been  the  mainspring  in  the  Berlin 
airlift,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Korean  intervention,  and  the 
system  of  military  alliances  in  the  Puciflc. 
When  tne  Kremlin  looks  at  Acheson  it  sees 
the  man  whose  Marshall -plan  msptratiun 
kept  the  Russians  from  taking  France  and 
Italy  as  they  took  Czechoslovakia:  at  the 
man  who  has  ceaselessly  labored  to  hedge 
in  Russia  with  bayonets  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west;  at  the  cold,  resolute  negotiator  v'ho 
ga':-e  them  the  bum's  rtish  at  San  FYancisco. 
It  is  preposterous — and  always  has  been — 
to  call  Acheson  an  appeaser  He  Is  con- 
trarily.  the  world's  leading  erpxjrter  of  Rus- 
sian fru-^tratlon. 

Consider  this  San  Francisco  report  m  Time 
magazine : 

The  49  signers  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  wrote  a  resounding  diplomatic  vic- 
tory for  the  world  3  free  nations,  the  sharpest 
defeat  yet  suffered  by  Communists  San 
Francisco  was  the  most  clean-cut  demon- 
stration yet  of  what  bold  United  States  initi- 
ative can  accompLlsh.  This  fact  centered 
particularly  on  two  men.  John  Foster  Dtilles. 
and  .\che8on. 

"Acheson  personified  United  States  deter- 
mination to  get  on  with  the  Job  By  con- 
tract, the  Russians  sounded  strangely  hi^lf- 
herirted  and  ineffective  Against  the  west  a 
new  and  surprising  unity,  the  Communists 
had  lost  the  power  to  paralyze,  terrorize  and 
delay 

"Not  even  the  frank  threat  from  the  Peking 
Radio  that  the  fate  of  the  Kaesong  armistice 
talks  might  hang  on  events  at  San  Francisco 
covild  crack  the  unanimity  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

'Up  stood  Asians.  Buddhists,  and  Moslems 
alike  Up  stotxl  small  nations,  which  had 
trembled  before  at  the  first  hint  of  Russian 
dispieiisure  Up  stood  those  who  had  their 
own  disputes  with  each  other,  but  could  re- 
solve them  In  favor  of  a  united  front  Iran 
and  Egypt,  at  Britain's  throat  in  the  Middle 
East,  could  still  sign  with  her  to  stabillae  the 
Pacific 

Nor  was  the  Japanese  Treaty  the  only 
accomplishment.  •  •  •  A  new  network 
of  mutual  defense  trf?aties — between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  a  third  among 
the  United  States,  New  Zeale.nd.  and  Austra- 
lia— ^projecred  United  States  strength  into 
the  Pacific  as  a  stabilizing  force  against  the 
old  rivalries  that  communism  loves  to  ex- 
ploit. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  diplomatic 
achievement.  The  Advertiser  believes  it 
firmly  undergirds  its  oft  repeated  statement 
that  America  is  winning  the  cold  war. 

From  this  triumph  in  the  Pacific  area 
Acheson  rushed  to  a  conference  wherein  to 
defy  the  Russians  by  tapping  German  re- 
sources for  Elsenhower's  growing  army. 

The  arming  of  Japan  and  Germany  may 
cause  Russia  to  go  to  war.  The  risk  has  to 
be  borne.  But  in  any  event,  you  can  scarce- 
ly call  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  defiant,  awe- 
somely defiant  act  an  "appeaser." 

Thus  when  the  Kremlin  glowers  at  the  lean 
and  imflinchtng  Acheson  It  beholds  him  who 
Is  organizliig  and  luraying  the  world  against 
Russia. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the 
Russians  would  rather  hang  Acheson  than 
Tito. 


KidStiomtl  Esplayeet  f«r  t!i9  Scaatt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELLAN 

or    liKK-lHaAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATKS 

Monday.  September  17.  1951 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
entitled  Needed:  Some  Devils  Advo- 
cates." published  tn  the  Washinirton  Eve- 
ning Star  of  September  17,  1951.  dealing 
with  an  appropriation  for  additional  em- 
ployees for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orde.-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rstx>iU>. 
as  follows: 

Nexheb  Somk  Devil's  Abvocatis 
In  the  ctju-'se  of  approving  the  appropria- 
tion bill  last  week  which  covera  the  expenses 
of  Congress  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment adding  |.:0.000  for  the  hire  of  addi- 
tional employees  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

The  am  .Hint  of  money  involved  was  In- 
con.se{.|Uential.  But  the  principle  under  dis- 
cussion is  important.  And  the  unusually 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  amend- 
ment reflt-cted  what  seems  to  be  an  increaa- 
.vng  spirit  of  frustration  in  Congress  after  the 
relatively  futUe  efforts  this  year  uj  cut  dowa 
or  prodigious  Government  sptinding. 

The  Idea  behind  the  amendment,  origi- 
nally prop^ised  tn  another  form  by  Senator 
Tkte,  of  Minnesota.  Is  to  create  In  the  Sen- 
ate an  expert  staff  adequate  to  deal  not 
m.ereiy  with  budget  recom.mendations  tor 
new  appropriations,  but  to  keep  Congreaa 
more  intimately  abreast  of  how  past  appro- 
priations are  being  upent.  One  logical  way 
to  go  about  this  might  be  to  increase  the 
staff  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
13  an  agency  of  the  legislative  branch.  But 
as  Senator  Fiscu'-ojf  reminded  the  Senate, 
that  move  ■  has  been  defeated  by  congres- 
sional refusal  to  appropriate  tbe  necessary 
funds. 

The  situation  as  it  now  is  was  summed 
up  from  two  points  of  view  by  Senator  Mc- 
CixLLAM  and  Senator  PcacusoN.  Senator 
McClxixan  said  tiut  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  Congress  hear  a  one-sided  presen- 
tation of  budget  estimates.  The  arguments 
all  come  from  the  people  who  are  recom- 
mending the  money  that  they  want  to  speod. 
"We  ha\e  to  act  on  ex  parte  tastlmony,"  bs 
said,  "or  we  h?ve  to  act  arbitrarily  In  making 
reductions  without  having  much  informa- 
tion upon  which  to  base  reductions." 

What  thlti  means  tn  practice  was  described 
by  Senator  FEacxrsoN  Por  committee  ataff 
work  on  the  $57,000,080,000  military  bill,  one 
staff  man  was  assigned.  Por  two  other  ap- 
propriations bUls,  aggregating  $7,500,000,000. 
one  staff  member  was  assigned.  There  are 
not  enough  staff  men  on  the  Senate  side  to 
spare  more  than  one  for  each  bill,  and  in 
m^ost  cases  one  man  must  handle  two  or  mcs-e 
bUls.  A  really  adequate  Job  of  analyzing 
these  measures,  sala  the  Senator,  wcmld  re- 
quire the  services  of  scores  of  technicians. 
All  the  Senate  is  planning  to  do  now  ts  to 
aasign  three  or  four  men.  with  clerical  help, 
to  the  job  of  analyzing  each  approjwlatioa 
bill. 

Serator  DnucsEi*  thought  the  addttlonal 
appropriation  requested  should  be  a  mlUloa 
dollars,  instead  of  »50,000.  There  ts  pending 
a  bUl,  to  which  Senatoi  &:cCt-EixaH  re- 
ferred, to  create  a  Joint  committee  wtiose 
staff  would  work  for  both  H  Juse  and  Senate 
in     analyzing     all     apprcoriations — ^lor    tbe 
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Bota*  aov  ■»»«»»*»»«»  ita  own  ttafl  for  tbat 
purpoM.  IT.  M  Prwldcnt  Tnuzuui  socznx  to 
tmply.  rwl  •aommtj  la  tiM  worfe  of  Um  devil, 
then  ConfTMB  OM<U  to  orfAniw  a  staff  of 
devil's  advooMaa  wbo  will  apcnd  all  ttirlr 
lime  showlx^  way«  and  m*ans  to  rediice  eatu 
matea  sent  to  Con«re«a  from  ttia  Budget  Bu- 
reAu  and  tlit  Prvaldant. 

wnile  Xh»  debate  orer  the  tJny  •50.000 
uem  was  in  niufieaa.  Seuatcr  BTao  s  Joint 
Committee  on  Re<rurtlon  of  Non-««enttai 
Federal  Kxpcn<Uttir«a  was  hearing  some  du«- 
n-.al  teatlBWjny.  The  upahot  of  it  aeemed  to 
be  that  CoBgreaa  baa  practically  loat  con- 
trol of  ttM  OoT«mment's  puna  ttrlnga.  Tb« 
purpoae  csf  th«  boulngs  now  lo  progress  Is  to 
develop  aoow  plan  to  refaln  that  ccntrcl. 
Sxich  men  a*  II«pr«oentatlT»  Dotwhtow.  the 
retaran  dtatnnan  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Maaaa  Oomnlttec  aald  that  there  U  no  re- 
malntnt  aacUiod  that  he  kiioWB  of  to  In - 
craaae  \*'^^  a«ain  without  endan^enng  our 
n^itlonal  economy  Senauir  Gcoacx.  who  haa 
jUst  flniahed  hearings  on  the  new  tai  bUl. 
said  the  same  tMng.  And  this  opinion  is 
exunwed  to  the  light  of  proapective  deflcta 
of  leii  to  fifteen  bUllons  a  year— if  the  pres- 
ent rata  at  expenditure  eonllnuea — evea 
alier  the  new  tax  blU  goes  into  eCfct. 

President  Ttuman  told  an  audlenca  of 
cheering  Damocraa  in  San  Francisco  th« 
other  day  that  osn  proapcrlty  and  strength — 
beyond  anythli^  the  people  ever  dreamed 
of  -—are  the  reatxlt  of  the  system  of  free 
er  arprlae.  The  mood  of  Ctongreas  now  is 
that  the  f*«e  cnterprlae  system  Iteelf  depends 
on  whether  new  ways  to  reduce  GoTemment 
spending  can  he  found. 


EZTERSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOM.  ANOER  LGOODWIN 

m  TBB  MW  or  BWEVBSBfTATTVWB 

JToMlay.  September  17. 1951 

Mr.  OOOOWnv.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose 
the  ftdtowlBC  editorial  from  the  Bosttm 
(Mass.)  Herald  oi  September  14. 19S1: 


•UiigB  a  Mwaa  stattetle. 
or  his  bodi^et-deieDM  ad- 
t»tB  tbe  %mfKmritm  that,  eon- 
IrtiBW  eAort,  Ooveriuueul  es- 
qiim*  nodaet.  kept  that  vmy 
hf  a  panaif-pliidslng  Chiel  Kaaetitl^. 

1  taaea.  vttb  at  least 
•■jHtjOaOjnoO  eoadnff  up.     Wbati 


Wn  Ite  «iv  tbe  Praetdeiat  oaea  the  ata- 

Bsy  not  be  iJ:»  kind  he  eaUa 

oat   of   the   atr 

a  Mt.   Thef  an  eoefcOi)  atatlfltteK,  eom* 

ta  tte  wrong  neat. 

axtiacia  data 

■■•  we 
to  be  tree.   Be 
we  eaat 
d  the  VnMad 

it 

•t  tbe  eapeMe  of 

toi 

graati  tat  tbo 

Wtth  tfeM 

t  be  apent  (or  a 

cstnet  a  llttte  batf« 
M^tnmj  granta.  whi^ 

at 


wrmenoCaai 
tlut  ie  left  )wt  eoe- 


ers  the  bare  coat  nf  escentlJil  f>>v«>ri.m*".* 
op*r»tJoii«.  like  the  C<>A»t  CHt«un  thr  FHI 
and  the  Public  Health  Ser-vice.  Or  »<i  t.^ie 
Prealdent  says 

It's  an  old  trick  this  markuig  off  untour.h- 
BbJe  budget  items  T«<  -ild  to  be  convincltiiy. 
Ft>r  the  chancee  for  eci  tiomy  urn  -vrrywh'T*-. 
Bxen  in  the  lntere«t  on  the  nutlonAl  deb' 

Included  In  the  (!ebt  item  arf  ^  ^l•l•^■l'.  f 
Interest  payment  t.  G^ivernment  tni^t  f:'  ;^ 
and  Federal  c»:)rp<TattO!i«  Rr-.r!  .-iirrnrii-s  t:  1 
these  payment*  ffrm  a  ronr>"i'.»d  ^iih  ■..!■■ 
The  natioiiJil  service  life  m-surircc  f';:-i 
Invrsta  In  0<:)\rerr.ment  spcurun**  m.rt  t'-  '>  ; 
partem  interest,  ctimpar^i  with  '-he  2  J  ;»:- 
cent  paid  to  public  purchasers  <:  G-  vr;  - 
ment  bemads  A  couple  rf  .•vcremr-iit  fu::!i 
and  an  Indian  trust  Juiid  g-ei  4  pfrren'  u: 
(if  the  OoTernment.  Taxortver*  «e:t:nu  r«'- 
f'jnds  from  the  Gvivernmer.t  enjoy  6  per  ei.t 
u  terest 

The  Tax  Foundation.  Inc  ,  campired  :h>it 
•  145.000  000  a  year  could  be  saved  here,  with- 
out Incumng  any  ot  the  dishcr.or  Mr  I'ru- 
nian  suitf^ests. 

If  there  are  not  saTinirs  al.so  to  be  m.ide  !:. 
defen.se.  veterans  and  grants  to  the  Staffs, 
then  the  millennium  Is  here. 

The  President  also  has  a  prize  cuckoi  s'^a- 
ttstic  in  the  statement  that  ov«r  the  la.st  5 
years  "we"  have  operated  the  Cn  yernmerf, 
with  a  surplus  of  nearly  W.000.000  000.  "Wp  ' 
Indeed.  The  despised  Republican  Eie^hieth 
Congress,  over  Mr,  Truma.n's  own  vehement 
objections,  effected  reductions  or  rescissions 
in  budget  requests  amountinij  to  aimoet  HO.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  my" 
5- year  surplus  was  achieved  by  the  Republi- 
cans 

Even  the  present  Dem'xrratlc  Coneres-s  ha^ 
already  cut  •3.000,000,000  off  what  the  Presi- 
dent calls  hia  tl^ht  budget,  and  it's  nut  tin- 
l&hed  yet. 

But  what  ia  going  to  be  hard  for  the  aver- 
age citlasn  to  take  Is  the  President's  c^Lti 
aaaunxption  that  all  the  complaint  about 
taxes  is  really  Just  blowing  off  steaai — half 
the  fun  erf  being  a  cltiaen  In  this  o^untry 
comes  from  complaining.  And  he  cites  the 
man  wbo  goes  into  a  night  club  and  pays  t40 
or  tfiO  but  screams  about  a  $30  ta.x  bill. 

Believe  us.  Mr.  President,  any  man  who 
spend*  like  that  haa  a  tS.OOO,  not  a  $30,  tax 
bilL 

Am  against  cuckoo  statistics,  let  us  have 
butterfly  statlstica. 


Borial  m  Arfiafton  of  Sgt.  Joko  R.  Rke, 
Wiaaebafo  ladiaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  KXW    KZXICO 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JTondav.  September  17. 1951 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Amftfican  press  has  innumerable  writers 
who  express  the  ideals  and  philosophies 
of  our  Qoremment  correctly.  Amongst 
the  many  who  have  expressed  them  is 
Mr.  Tbomas  L.  Stokes.  Only  lately  Mr. 
Slokea  has  written  a  very  fine  exposition 
of  American  ideals.  It  had  to  do  with 
tha  burial  d  Svt.  John  a.  Rice,  the 
ABMrtcan  Indian  boy.  at  Arlington. 

I  ask  imanlmogs  ooisaent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokb  tfs  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


T^ifTP  bpine  no  objection,  the  article 
^  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcono, 

HS    follows- 

M-.Dt  ;  or  Orra  Own  FxAiL-nis— Bout  or 
.*  vtrRicAM  Indian  Hero  Kwsrs  rN  .Mu-Incton 
c  KMiTiTRT  Anta  Rir-:«iAL  or  Gravi  ut  L.%.no 

W.ir.'}    F-(s:bsaiis  Koamed 

I  By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

1  h.v  h.a-e  burled  8«t.  John  P.  Rice,  a  n.i- 
•r.p  .\mer'.can.  with  full  honors  araonz  the 
.'.nm.i'T'iiMs  m  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

;i,.  :i  .,,1  :  >,  c!ii'!re- -thus  Winnebago  Indian 

.'  h  )  hir.i.selr  had  chojien  voluntarily  to  serve 
'.'.f  United  .States  of  America  in  two  wars, 
-,,f  -■  :.(!  W.T'.d  'War  and  the  Korean  W  ir. 
;::  whi-'h  he  k::ave  his  life  exactly  1  yenr  au''.. 
li-  :..!.!  reenlisteo  in  January  1946  after 
*rvi-.'  4  years  previously,  and  a  verttah'.f 
u-a:  vie  ft  d«:oratlons  attest  to  his  brav- 
ery. 

John  Rice  had  no  choice  as  to  where  he 
wnult;  rest  in  eternity  HiS  family  had  ar- 
r*r.sed  naturally,  f'w  his  buri£,l  back  home 
.  :  cl  h-td  bouf^ht  a  lot  In  a  Sioux  City  ceme- 
•erv  which  vfc-as  appropriate  In  another  sym- 
N.iio  wftv  tix\  frrr  the  Wlnnebagos  were  mem- 
IxT'  ■{  the  Sl<  ux  confederacy. 

But  that  cen>etery  vi?as  only  for  "Cauca- 
.'.i.i::.-  ■  .1  re.strictlon  that  applies  to  so  many 
leme'fTies  al!  over  this  land  of  exclusive  im- 
miirrant.s.  and  no  place,  certainly  for  a  dead 
In^lia:.  even  If  a  good  Indian.  So  the  Presl- 
(ler.r  '  f  'he  United  States  offered  the  family 
;.  ;  lACf  :n  ArUngton  National  Cemetery,  and 
'.h^\-  onjucht  John  Rice  here. 

F'  r  .1  word  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stites  Is  an  order. 

John  Rice  never  had  any  choice.  Nor  did 
his  faTi'.ly. 

B'.;T.  st:^ndlng  there  watching  the  ceremony 
over  de-L:cant  Rice,  one  could  Imagine  that  It 
innnld  suit  him  well  enough.  The  grave  was 
d'le  "n  a  hillside,  with  a  young  oak  a  few 
(eel  bel'w  It  that  will  grow  In  time  to  spread 
r^  kmdly  shade  over  John  Rice,  two  young 
catalpa  trees  Jtist  above  it  on  the  hillside  and. 
across  the  paved  road,  another  hill  rising 
penrly  upward.  In  this  green  valley,  had  the 
road  been  a  stream,  you  might  well  think 
yourself  In  Iowa  about  this  time  ef  the  year, 

r  Wisconsin  where  John's  forefathers  lived. 
■  r  m  any  of  the  rolling  pwralrle  country,  rich 
and  lu.sh.  where  his  ancestors  roamed  so  con- 
ttnuedly  for  so  long — until  the  immigrants 
swarmed  in  hungrily,  wtth  a  Bible  In  one 
hand  and  a  musket  In  the  other. 

John  Rice  lies  now  among  their  descend- 
ants, men  who  like  himself  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  Army.  The  little 
white  slabs  rcae  all  arotind — William  J. 
Weaicley  from  West  Virginia  a-d  Joseph 
Shurdan  from  Ohio  and  Carl  Lowndes  from 
MLi.slsslppl  and  William  C.  Thurman  from 
New  Jersey  and  Prederlck  De  Sales  from 
Maryland-  And  across  the  hill  lie  Gen.  John 
J  Pershing  and  Gen.  "Kip"  Arnold  and  Gen. 
Walton  Walker,  commander  of  the  Eighth 
Army  who  also  died  In  Korea. 

It's  all  democratic  there,  with  no  salutes 
required,  and  no  questionnaires  with  race 
and  color  to  be  filled  In. 

John  Rice  became  imwlttlngly  a  minority 
prf^blem.  His  forebears  w^e  not  the  minor- 
ity when  the  first  immigrants  arrived,  when 
De  Soto  landed  in  Florida  and  drove  his  army 
of  600  throtigh  the  swamps  and  mor;i&sc8 
and  wilderness  of  what  later  became  Georgia; 
when  Tontl  and  La  Salle  penetrated  Into 
John  Rice's  own  native  country:  when  (^t. 
John  Smith  unloaded  hia  pallid  soJouiTien 
at  Jamestown:  when  the  self-consclciisly 
righteous  and  forbidding  Puritans  embarked 
on  New  England'a  equally  forbiddinc  shoraa. 
Then  an  Indian  coold  choose  the  whole  con- 
tinent to  btiry  his  dead,  and  no  one  to  say 
htm  nay,  and  no  restricting  papers  flashed 
in  his  face. 
It  all  belonged  to  him. 
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Tlie    hypocrisy    of    refusing    John    Rice    a 
gr;ive  anywhere  In  thU  country— when  who 
ha-s  a  better  right  ""—waa  compounded  some- 
h'  w  for  an  otoerver  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
showy  and  unctuous  way  we  seek  to  abaolve 
ourselves  from  our  crimes  against  ourselves. 
As  if  we  could  wash  it  all  away  by  draping 
our  fiiig— which  John   Rice   followed   to   his 
death  and  which  covers  s'o  often  such  a  mul- 
titude of  our  own  sins — acn^M  his  coffin  and 
carting  It  on  a  caiss^in.  with  soldiers  tramp- 
ing along  behind,  and  a  band,  and  officials 
rKprpiienT ing  various  branches  oi  the  Govern- 
ment   and   the   services,   a.nd    photographers 
r'oshlnz  about  and  us  reporters  noting  every 
ll'.t!e  detail  to  prove  to  ourselves  by  a  public 
rtcord  hiw  fine  a  breed  we  immigrants  art;. 
Referred  to  here  Is  the  Idea,  not  the  execu- 
tion of  It,  for  It  was  a  slm.ple   beautiful,  and 
moving  ceremony,  something  that  John  Rice's 
family  and  relations  who  were  present  can 
rherish  — Lf     they     can     forgive.      So    much 
berter.    perhaps.    If    the    Government    could 
J',xs'.    have    suggested    that    they    take    John 
Ri-e  out  quietly  somewhere  to  some  virgin 
hiiislle  In  the  public  domain  not  privately 
own€'d  by  ua  immigrants,  and  lay  him  to  rest 
in  their  own  way,  vs'lthout  benefit  of  bands 
and  cameras 

But  they  had  no  choice.  Nor  did  John 
Rice 

Very  likely  they  can  forgive,  and  will  un- 
derstund.  for  they,  too,  heard  the  chaplain 
read  from  the  services: 

■Whiie  we  con-sign  this  body  to  the  earth, 
let  us  be  mindful  of  our  own  frailties," 


Address  of  Bca  H.  Woolen 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    AXX.\N'SAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Ben  H.  Wooten.  president.  First  National 
Bank  in  Dallas,  at  dedication  of  Hamil- 
ton Moses  Steam  Electric  Station,  near 
Forrest  City,  August  30,  1951: 

An  invitation  to  speak  on  this  occasion  is 
Indeed  an  honor,  and  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative: in  fact.  I  am  home  again.  My  he>irt 
and  affections  were  lassoed  by  Arkansas  a 
long  time  ago. 

We  are  here  for  a  threefold  purp<5se. 
namely,  the  launching  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
kansas Industrial  Expansion  Exposition,  the 
dedication  of  the  $15,000  OOO  Hamil-on  Moses 
power  plant,  and  to  honor  a  great  American. 
Colter  Hamilton  Moses. 

Henry  W.  Grady,  in  making  a  speech  In 
New  England  some  70  years  ago,  said:  "Far 
to  the  south  lies  the  fairest  and  richesi;  do- 
main on  this  earth.  It  is  the  heme  of  a 
brave  and  hospitable  people.  There  is  con- 
tained all  that  can  please  and  content  man- 
kind "  He  was  thinking  of  eastern  Arkansas. 
Nature  has  done  much  lor  Arkansas.  It 
has  a  climate  adaptable  to  any  type  of  busi- 
ness. It  offers  plenty  of  living  room.  Ar- 
kansas is  a  State  where  one  may  round  out 
his  desires.  It  has  historic  romance  and 
color.  It  has  an  abundance  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Beneath  her  surface  lie  oceans  of  oil. 
deep  reservoii-s  of  gas,  and  there  are  treasures 
stored  in  her  forested  hills. 

The  major  problem  confronting  .\rkanfaa 
Is  the  changing  of  the  flow  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods.  Wealth  Is  gec- 
eratc<i  in  the  manuiacture  of  raw  materials 
into  hnished  products.     High  wdges  are  not 


paid  to  the  producers  of  raw  materials-  Ar- 
kansas has  the  power  to  turn  its  rice  Into 
crispies,  its  cotton  into  cloth.  It  has  the 
power  to  convert  the  hides  of  its  cattle  Into 
shoes,  and  we  have  finally  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  'it  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  ship  otir 
raw  materials  away,  with  the  result  that 
many  of  our  people  remain  p.x)r.  It  Is  no 
disgrace  to  be  poor,  but  that  is  all  I  can  say 
in  its  favor;  I  have  tried  it. 

This  exposition  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
Arkansas  is  not  waiting  for  some  magic  wand 
to  create  for  her  a  balanced  economy  We 
have  often  heard  that  the  wheel  of  fortune 
spins — "Round  and  round  she  goes,  and 
where  she  stops,  nobody  knows  *  The  wheel 
of  fortur^e  is  actually  very  much  like  a  bi- 
cycle wheel.  It  does  spin  round  and  round 
when  it  is  pedaled,  but  only  when  it  is 
pedi-ied.  and  the  rider  must  do  the  pedaling. 
Jtastern  Arkansas  Is  more  than  Just  an- 
other land  of  promise.  From  this  day  on 
it  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter  In  a  firma- 
ment of  a  balanced  eccnom.y.  If  oratory, 
newspaper  articles,  and  speeches  could  in- 
dustrialize this  St.-.te.  it  would  have  been 
done  long  ago.  but  it  takes  dollars  that  can 
be  converted  into  brick  and  mortar  It  takes 
money  that  can  be  converted  into  plants 
and  equipment. 

There  is  no  curfew  on  eastern  Arkansas's 
opportunities,  unless  It  be  a  lack  of  desire 
and  willingness  to  work,  plan,  and  finance. 
This  exposition  is  conclusive  procrf  that  the 
leaders  of  easxem  Arkansas  are  not  lacking 
in  this  desire. 

The  advent  of  this  exposition  and  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Hamilton  Moses  p<?wer  plant 
mark  the  beginning  of  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween management,  capital,  and  resesirch. 
We  shall  coordinate  capital,  know-how.  and 
raw  materials.  We  shaU  take  hold  of  scien- 
t:Sc  research  in  a  more  affirmative  way,  for 
some  day  the  well  of  natural  resources  will 
ran  dry,  and  only  through  research  and 
courageous  action  can  we  have  a  completely 
balanced  economy.  One  of  these  days,  in 
the  not  too  far  distant  futurt.  we  should 
expect  to  see  In  this  area  a  panorama  of  tn- 
■dustrles.  in  the  shades  of  which  many  happy 
ai.d  prosperous  people  wUl  be  working  and 
building  eastern  Arkansas. 

I  know  nothing  about  electric  power  or  its 
production.  I  do  knoi  that  electric  power 
has  helped  to  make  150.000,000  people  the 
best  hovLsed.  the  best  fed.  and  the  best- 
dre.5sed  people  on  earth,  all  at  a  cost  less 
thiin    we   pay   annually    for   cosmetics   and 

1  do  know  that  this  electric  age  should 
continue  unabated,  and  I  further  know  that 
i;  wti;  do  so  if  not  hampered  politically. 

This  new  $15,000,000  power  plant  is  a  far 
cry  from  Edison's  little  Pearl  Street  plant  in 
New  Yofk  City  in  1882  that  served  59  cus- 
tomers. Industry,  courage,  and  inventive 
genius  have  characterized  the  American  utili- 
ties management  since  that  htimble  begin- 
ning, and  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  defend  it. 
We  should  have  no  patience  with  those  per- 
sons who  advocate  taking  the  electric  indus- 
try away  from  its  biulders.  The  Government 
cannot  run  electric  plants  any  more  effi- 
ciently than  can  private  industry.  You  iusi 
cannot  talk  cost  out  of  operation. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  electric  com- 
panies. Electric  utilities,  privately  owned 
and  publicly  regulated,  supply  93  percent  of 
all  electricity  produced  for  public  use.  For 
decades  they  have  maintained  their  estab- 
lishments at  the  height  of  scientific  discov- 
ery and  development,  always  ready  to  deliver 
additional  electric  energy  to  Industry  and  the 
tome. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  power  In  the  Nation 
Is  ^nerated  from  fueL  Arkansas  has  an 
abundance  of  coal.  oil.  gas.  and  Ugnlte. 

The  power  plant  we  are  dedicating  ts  actu- 
ally a  great  new  factory  for  eastern  Arkansas. 
Too  often  we  do  not  attach  sufficient  Im- 
portance to  a  power  plant  as  a  new  indtistry. 


Actually  it  pro<:uces  a  valu.ible  product  Just 
as  much  as  a  paper  mill  cr  a  garment  factory. 
The  kilowatt  is  the  Iileblood  cf  mcxlern 
civ:  ization.  and  it  Ls  the  only  item  in  the 
bucget  of  the  people  cf  Arkansas  that  has 
not  increased  in  unit  price  In  many  years. 
Kconcmlsts  tell  us  that  the  1951  ffxvd  dollar 
Ls  worth  only  47  cents,  the  clothing  dollar 
only  54  cents,  and  the  rent  dollar  only  85 
cents.  "The  electric  dollar  Is  worth  104 
ctnta — the  only  item  worth  more  l«xidy  than 
ever  and  yet  c,>sting  leas. 

The  Hamilton  Moses  kilowatt  factory  crjst 
ei5  ODO.OOO.  and  every  cent  of  It  was  sup- 
plied by  private  capital.  It  is  paying  taxes 
that  others  may  use.  I  trust,  not  in  com- 
petition with  it.  Emrlng  the  15- month 
periled  of  its  construction  It  provided  Jobs  for 
more  than  500  men.  It  will  have  about 
45  regular  employees.  They.  too.  will  own 
homes  and  pay  taxes.  The  building  of  this 
plant  brought  a  major  collateral  benefit  to 
this  section  of  the  country,  in  that  the 
volume  It  will  tise  makes  it  possible  for 
natural  gas  to  be  brought  into  the  area  for 
the  service  of  all. 

This  new  factory  symbolize*  the  spirit  of 
Arkansas — the  spirit  of  a  people  who  liave 
literally  raised  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps into  national  attention  through  the 
now  famous  Arkansaa  plan.  The  naming 
of  this  plant;  is  a  fitting  monument  to  Colter 
Hamilton  Moses,  the  author  cf  the  Arkanbaa 
plan. 

The  science  of  medicine  had  its  Paateuj; 
printing  had  Its  Prankiin:  telephone  had  lU 
Graham  Bell;  eleculcUy  had  its  Edison;  and 
Arkansas  has  Its  Ham  Moses — and  Ham 
Moses  has  his  Mr*.  Moses.  In  the  life  of 
every  strong  man  there  is  a  good  woman  of 
strong  character.  Someone  said  a  long  time 
a^o.  "The  highway  of  success  Is  filled  with 
women  pushing  their  men  along."  and  we 
would  have  Mrs  Moees  know  that  the  honor* 
of  this  day  include  her  in  a  major  way. 

There  is  something  in  a  name.  I  am 
thinking  of  Hamilton  Moees.  Thla  name 
indicates  a  heritage  and  tradition  of  devo- 
tion, of  worship,  of  keen  buslnesc  acumen 
and  leadership. 

Exodus,  the  second  book  of  the  Bible,  tell* 
of  a  boy  who  from  the  beginning  waa 
destined  to  greatness.  He  wai  tending  the 
flock  of  his  father-in-law  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  God.  He  saw  a  bush;  it  waa 
burning,  but  It  was  not  consumed.  It 
arotised  his  curiosity,  and  he  went  to  Inreetl- 
gate.  God  called  to  him  out  of  the  bush 
and  gave  him  the  difficult  task  erf  leading 
600.000  people  out  of  personal,  political,  and 
economic  slavery. 

There  is  an  analogy.  Did  It  ever  occur  to 
you  that  a  light  globe  gives  Ught  but  U  not 
consumed?  Ham  Moses  has  always  stayed 
close  to  the  mountain  of  God.  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  of  his  leadership  In  Ouachita 
CoUege  and  his  continuous  leaching  of  the 
largest  men's  Bible  clasa  tn  the  State.  Early 
In  life  he  learned  what  to  think,  what  to  aay. 
and  how  to  pray.  He.  too.  like  Moses  of  old. 
has  been  a  spokesman  for  God  and  Hia 
people. 

His  parents  gave  him  the  name  Bamlltoa, 
which  brings  us  to  another  analogy,  that  of 
Aleaand'.>r  Hamilton,  a  genius  from  birth. 
Early  In  life  Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  to  a 
friend:  "ITl  rtak  my  life,  though  not  my 
character,  to  exalt  my  station.  •  Our  own 
Hamilton  Moses  wotild  ncrer  risk  hia  char- 
acter In  exalting  his  station.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  also  a  great  orator.  He  organ- 
ized meetings,  gave  addresses,  wrote  letter*, 
newspaper  articles,  and  pamphleU  urging  the 
people  to  stand  firm  against  Kngliah  cq>)^ce- 
sion.  He  knew  the  science  of  government 
as  did  no  other  man  In  America,  and  It  be- 
came common  for  men  to  aay.  "Wliaa  In 
doubt  ask  Hamilton. ~  He  presenred  the 
credit  of  the  Nation.  Another  thing  he  often 
said  was.  'The  prosperity  of  the  people  to  the 
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prospCTtty  ctf  ttw  Msuon  "  That  aouiKSt  Itt* 
Bamllton  Morm. 

AJ«iandtr  BaafltoD  wm  tfestlocd  to  help 
fl^t  iUiMrtea'i  Iwttlea.  to  share  In  h*r  Tto 
tory,  to  hetp  make  cf  b«r  a  great  nation.  B« 
wo««  hlB  aaaw  Into  th«  ««b  of  b«r  htetory  n 
that  as  kiBf  aa  tha  Cnlted  States  of  America 
ahall  be  rcflMmbcrc^  ao  loc^  ahall  be  the 
nama  ot  AleiazMlcr  Hamlltcm.  So  It  ta  vlth 
Hymt'^"  M<»ra  Aa  tone  m  the  State  of 
Arkanaaa  ehaU  be  r«nemb«red  ao  thaU  the 
name  oS  BaaUltoc  Moaea. 

We  have  la  our  booored  g\wat  today  the 
keen  buaiXMaa  arunken  of  Aiexancler  Hamilton 
and  the  stunty  Chrtatlan  characteiistlea  of 
at  oM.  a  leader  of  vhom  there  U  none 


BaalltOB  Moaaa  por^^eaea  grvat  peraonal 
eharaa  and  macnetism  His  achlevemenu  are 
the  nkoat  eSaeSlve  feeaumocy  of  bow  his  char- 
•ctar.  tndoatry.  aad  kaom-haw  have  workcKl 
not  only  for  hla  company  but  for  his  State 


It  haa  bean  aaid.  rrbere  is  no  better  test 
Of  the  dtaractcr  of  a  people  than  that  af- 
fardad  fef  koowta^  what  kind  of  men  they 
boBor."  We  who  are  here  today  are  wllUng 
tar  oar  paaC.  prearat.  and  futurv  to  be  judged 
by  the  typ*  man  we  hooor.  Socoeone  haa 
■aM.  '^•n  meaavre  each  other  the  first  time 
they  BaaC  and  thereafter  every  time  they 

saaurement  Hamilton 
IB  atstnre,  UMl  he  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

There  aia  Montonenta  all  along  the  way 
wWck  be  taa  aanaatly.  soodeatly.  and  tiB- 
Oestty  bollt.  'Look,  aroimd  in  the  city  In 
vhleh  ha  Umb.  a  batter  city  because  he  Uvea 
In  K.  Look  at  the  State  tn  which  he  re- 
Bldaa.  a  batter  State  for  hla  having  choaen 
tt  aa  hia  homa. 

We  honor  htm  tat  mrny  raaaoos.  He  ia  a 
feBUenaB  of  the  hlghast  Ideala.  poaseased 
with  boatoaM  and  atateaman  acumen,  which 
nakK  for  laailaiililii  Hs  la  a  man  who 
knowa  an  the  tlma  what  to  do  next.  Few 
■MO.  eapactally  In  an  emerBecer.  imow  what 
to  «e  BOKt  and  wait  for  aocae  tanpulae  to 
yvementa.  By  hj  depth  of 
srtaton  of  bear;;a(  he  taas  tha 
ability  to  dominate  an  aaaemUy  and  Inspire 
foUowan.  Ha  baa  the  eourage  befitting  a 
stalwart  imaili  en  citlaen  who  ILnnJy  be- 
Uevca  la  tha  AoMrtcan  way  of  life  aad  its 
dafeaae  txcm.  deetrwrtive  foroea  from  within 
and  wttheut. 

We  ballava.  ai  he  bailevaa.  that  all  tha 
Uhltad  Staiaa  CSovamment  owes  \u  la  to  keep 
thla  a  lan4  of  opportunity  where  we  may 
reap  tha  i swards  <d  our  labor.  We  believe. 
that  petaooaJ  eeonomle  aaeurlty 
be  procured  through  ballots,  bayo- 
nata.  or  bolleta.  Such  meana  are  uaad  to  aa- 
■ore  tba  eoottnnlty  of  our  Oovenunent,  but 
whan  tba  aftaraoon  of  life  ia  van  spent  and 
tha  gold  of  thaaonaat  meats  tha  gray  of  tha 
twlUght.  thara  wlU  be  mere  safety,  comfort. 
and  dignity  In  ttrtng  off  the  secnrlty  acquired 
ttaiooglt  thrift  than  there  win  be  In  wonder- 
lag  for  wbosB  to  vote  tn  order  to  keep  a  pen- 
akn  of  dspandeoce  from  being  cut. 

Raailltaia  Moaea'  mother  and  father  were 
his  laaplratlon.  and  they  planned  to  aeD<3 
thatr  son  to  Henderaon-Brown  College,  the 
St  nearby  Arkadetphla.  Ha 
to  AifeadslphU.  all  right,  but  found  a 
aquad  at  Ouachita  College, 
school  was  located  eloear  to 
It  waa  8  weeks  before  his  Methodist 
their  Bon  wae  enrolled  In  Bap- 
Be  hae  been  pitching  and 
fOr  tha  Oaptleta  ever  since. 
Of  OB  who  know  Rai&lltan  Ifooea 
hi  him  a  lovable,  wmrm- 
radtatlng  trlendshlp.  human 
Mpfufaieas.  Bven  though  be 
and  Industrial  giant,  be  is 
big  man.  He  towers  In 
men.  and  certainly  at  this 
(rf  CTxr  State,  the  Ha- 
we  And  3  n**4  for  grvat- 
Judged  l>y  i*^f  i>rrc\iA^  up^a 
■atlOO    was    luu:i<t-'!.    r.h«    pr.... 


dpies  under  which  it  has  become  ereat,  he 
ta  «  citlaen  first-class,  a  delltjhtrul  fr1«nd. 
whose  handiwork  will  ever  b«  rrtifc^td  on  the 
pe::ea  of  history  recording  the  dcv^lnpmen'. 
ot   Arkansas  and  the  SouOiwest 

%f9  are  here  today  bwavise  we  like  Ham- 
ilton Moaea.  We  like  what  he  has  done  We 
like  the  way  be  has  done  It.  We  esteem  him 
for  having  done  so  many  things  so  well  We 
honor  him  because  over  and  over  aija.n  ha 
hiis  earned  our  admiration  and  devotion 

II  I  were  an  artist  of  great  talent,  hiivir,^ 
In  my  poaseaslon  an  inspire!  brush,  with 
access  to  Immaculate  colors  repre.sentln^ 
counige.  vision.  taJrness.  3u.stlce.  Industry. 
sod  Ttaion.  I  might  be  able  lo  correctly  pro- 
tray  tl»  llkencsa  of  Hamilton  Moses 

Goiter  Hamilton  Moses.  I  would  hav.>  y  u 
know  that — 

"It  lsi."t  the  man  you  h*;)pe  to  be. 
If  fortune  and  fate  are  kir.d. 
The  maa  the  eyes  of  the  world  wi;;  -te 
In  weighing  yciir  will  and  mind; 
The  decade  ahead  is  a  chart'ess  s*  i. 
And  next  year  is  a  world  away. 
It  isn't  the  man  you  would  lilce  to  h*". 
But  the  man  you  are  we  honor  today." 

It  ta  a  great  Joy  to  me  to  have  a  part  In 
thla  ceremony.  We  shall  n^^ver  have  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  a  more  distinguished  and 
deaerving  Anaertcan.  and  I  know  you  Join 
me  in  the  prayer  that  God  shall  continue  to 
give  him  health,  strength,  and  happiness — 
that  Ood  shall  guide  and  protect  him.  not 
only  for  himself  and  his  family,  but  for  all 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 


A  Coiponl  Finds  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      ' 

Monday,  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recosd,  this  down-to- 
earth  editorial  from  the  Montreal  Ga- 
»ett€  In  Canada  of  August  23.  1951 

A  common  man,  Corp.  John  B.  Moul- 
lette  of  Camden.  N  J  .  did  some  .soul- 
searching  while  he  was  stationed  iii 
California  and  before  he  went  to  Korea. 

He  spoke  the  doubts  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

He  wanted  to  find  his  way  throut^h 
the  smoke  screen  of  diplomacy  and  dis- 
cover the  simple  answer  which  in    truth. ' 

He  would  be  able  to  do  his  job  better 
If  hi*  Oovemment  told  him  the  score. 
but.  as  it  turned  out,  he  had  to  do  this 
for  himself. 

Earnestly  and  honestly  he  foueht  a 
dtial  battle  against  the  enemy  and 
through  the  confusion  of  high  policy. 

And  the  decision  he  came  to  wa.^  thus; 
In  Korea  you  know  what  you  aie  up 
agminst. 

Tbe  Oazette  takes  ft  up  from  there : 
A  CoaroaAL  Tthtm  thz  Amswex 

"In  Kcrea  you  fcnow  what  you  re  up 
agalnat." 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Corp  John  B  Mou!- 
lette.  of  Camden.  N.  J.  And  the*  opliilori  of 
Corporal  Moullette  has  come  to  be  ul  partic- 
ular Intereat. 

For  Corporal  Uoullette  has  come  to  be  the 
type  of  the  artrage  soldier,  who  ha*  g>j:i« 
from  his  North  American  home,  to  fight  ui 
a  Tar-awny  land  of  which  he  knew  llttlf  nr.a 
lur   a  caufce    which   ha*   been   btw.iatrcU    b. 


duiih'.t  find  que'itlonlngs.  It  Is  a  matter  '^  f 
snn-.>  importance  to  Corporal  Moullette  to 
know  why  he  should  go  so  far  to  fight.  Aftf;r 
all  It  Is  hl.«!  life  that  is  at  stake. 

While  still  In  ramp  In  California  he  wrote 
R  Wer  home  to  hl.<j  father  in  New  Jersey. 
sayi!.;:  'hnt  he  wa.^n"t  quite  sure  what  r.  »-as 
n'\  Ab'  lit  His  father,  without  letting  hi.ix 
fe-  t  ypr.t  the  letter  on  to  Mr,  Dean  A:hc- 
Si  r\  ty-A  S'ecre'ary  of  State. 

S  1  ;•  was  that  a  ccrprjral  who  had  his  ~>t;n 
rnva'p  df,ub*.s.  found  himself,  quite  un- 
firjer-pcly,  thinking  out  loud,  with  his 
t-.i'fiT,  and  the  Secret.=iry  of  State,  and  the 
vtc'e  world  as  an  audience. 

V-.dfT  a  democratic  system  It  is  Impor'ant 
■)l^  »'  Corporal  Moullette  thinks.  The  Arier- 
;  '.:;  people  have  always  been  willing  to  >ac- 
nflce  t.hemselve.s  generously.  But  they  are 
n  t  willing  to  accept  sacrifices  simply  be- 
caise  'heir  Government  In  Its  own  secretive 
u-d.n:,  tCiia  them  what  they  must  do.  And 
t^iire  IS  no  cause  to  distrust  a  system  in 
wl.  .h  even  a  corporals  questionings  are  not 
cl-.--rr.issed. 

M.v  Acheson  took  time  out  from  his  ^?ork 
hi  the  State  Department  to  write  an  answer. 
And  he  al.so  wrote  to  the  corporal's  faihcr. 
What  la  important  is  that  your  son  should 
f-e:,"  he  UTOte.  "and  that  all  our  young  peo- 
p.e  sh'juid  feel,  a  strong  faith  in  the  vaLdity 
u'  the  ideals  on  which  this  country  was 
f  i;!:ded  and  on  which  it  now  endeavois  to 
^uuie  Its  actions." 

Corporal  Moullette  appreciated  the  anrwer. 
p.  It  he  WAS  only  mildly  Impressed.  So  inany 
\i.  rds  hiive  been  written  and  apoken  about 
K  rea  that  the  barrage  almost  deaden;  the 
>-.irs  But  Corporal  Moullette  went  en  to 
K.reii  and  left  opinions  behind  to  come  face 
to  face  with  the  facts.  And  the  facts  he 
found  to  be  terribly  real.  They  were  1  ke  a 
slap  m  tne  face. 

In  Korea  there  Is  no  dcubt  about  what 
aggresalon  is.  Nor  is  there  much  roori  for 
doubting  who  Is  the  aggressor.  The  enemy 
Ls  face  to  face.  833^8  Corporal  Moullette  to- 
day :  "Over  here  I've  bad  a  chance  to  see  what 
I'm  fiKhting  for.  •  •  •  In  Korea  I've 
.sten  that  agression  has  got  to  be  stopped, 
and  If  It  takes  guns  to  stop  it,  then  guiis  we 
must  use." 

£ut  Korea  brings  not  only  an  awareniss  of 
the  enemy:  it  brings  awareness  also  of  how 
real  Is  the  comradeship  In  the  struggle.  For 
the  f^rst  time  In  his  life  the  words  abou'  one 
wr>rld  have  a  real  meaning  for  him.  His 
r  te'>H)lc  IS  crammed  with  the  names  ol  new 
fneudii.  liLfantrymen  and  artillerymen  and 
Lruck  drivers  from  England,  France.  Belgium. 
aiid  half  a  doreu  other  countriea.  And  ehen 
he  new  out  of  the  service  and  winds  U(  col- 
late ni.s  firs:  major  project  Is  to  make  i.  trip 
t:ir<)u»(h  Europe,  and  mak*  the  calls  h)  has 
promised  to  make. 

It  i^s  act  Just  a  matter  of  one  nation  Ight- 
lut^-  another.  It  is.  in  actual  pr«cti:e.  a 
ui.ion  of  nations  fighting  a  common  a^gres- 
.s<  r  W))at  Mr  Acheson  was  writing  about 
no  iour;er  seems  quite  as  formal  and  de- 
tached "That  8  what  Mr.  Acheson  waf.  try- 
i:.g  to  tell  me.  ■  says  Corporal  MouUette.  "but 
wliat  I  didn  t  realJy  discoTer  unUl  I  came 
out  here  was  that  ail  people  are  one  people. 
aiul  we  must  Join  together  if  we  are  to  have 
priit-ectlan." 

Ki  rca  u  a  long  way  from  Camden.  N.  J. 
And  It  LB  also  a  long  way  from  Canada,  and 
tTiiiix  EuKiand.  and  from  Belgium  and  from 
TuTKey  and  from  ail  the  other  cou  1  tries 
which  have  their  soldiers  fighting  on  Korea's 
Mill  Its  quite  easy  not  to  face  the  facta 
when  yuu  don  t  have  to  face  them,  and  o  de- 
bati-  about  things  in  the  abstract  whe  1  you 
d  >ii  !.  have  to  Wxjk  at  them  as  they  ar<.  and 
to  dettl  with  neneralltlea  when  you  hare  no 
demiukd  to  deal  with  piirtlculars. 

But   C(jrporai   Moullette   knows   wha;  de- 

UbiTCte   aKgreeslon   and   what   cvllective  se- 

curi*)  aiean      Perhaps  his  questions  ard  his 

■v.-ti  rn.iv  h.flp  DtlK'r  people  to  know  what 

i:.'  .    «.■    ■[':  ..i,;.iiii.<»t. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Septembei  17.  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Oslo,  in  Norway, 
regarding  the  worth  of  the  student-ex- 
change program  to  Norway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D    C.  September  11,  1951. 
Senator  J.  W.  Ftlbeicht, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  De.ar  Senator  Fulbhight:  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  whUe  I  am  briefly  in  Wash- 
ington to  voice  a  few  words  of  appreciation 
for  what  you  have  done  for  Norway  through 
the  Fulbrlght  exchange  program. 

We  In  Norway  have  the  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  being  far  away  from  every- 
where. In  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts.  Iso- 
lation Ls  our  biggest  handicap.  To  me  the 
world  Is  one,  and  a  small  nation  particularly 
depends  heavily  upon  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Furthermore  the 
only  way  to  mutual  understanding  is  by 
personal  contact  whether  in  private  life 
or  In  the  life  of  nations. 

Fulbrlght  students  and  scholars  have 
brought  a  stimulating  and  understanding 
into  our  university  life  which  cannot  be 
evaluated  this  early  in  the  program,  but 
their  Influence  is  already  noticeable  in  our 
unlversitv  policy  Within  a  few  years  I 
believe  their  effects  wUl  have  t>ecome  ex- 
tremely widespread. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  pioneer- 
ing efforts  In  furthering  mutual  understand- 
ing between  nations.  I  am. 
Yours   sincerely. 

Tom  F.  W.  Earth, 
Pro/e^-sor    o'    Mineralogy.    UnneTsit'i/    of 
Oslo.   Oslo.   Nortcay.    (Board   of   Di- 
rectors,   United    States   Educational 
Foundation  m  N-yruay). 


B«*ru«  tlie  Free  World's  Bardeas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or    U-ASSACHtrSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Monday,  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  I  want  to  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Montreal  Gazette 
dated  August  22.  1951. 

In  our  new  world  role  we  are  apt  to 
brush  aside  the  opinions  of  other  nations 
as  coming  from  paupers  who  should  have 
no  voice  in  the  matter.  We  become  im- 
patient with  criticism.  We  feel  that  no 
matter  what  we  do  it  will  not  be  appre- 
ciated. In  too  many  cases  that  fear  ia 
Justified. 

It  is  a  welcome  change  to  find  one  na- 
tion—our young  and  energetic  neighbor 


to  the  north  whose  spirit  and  progress  is 
so  akin  to  our  own — expressing  an  im- 
derstanding  of  the  difficult  responsibili- 
ties we  have  assumed  in  order  to  defend 
freedom  in  this  world. 

The  sincerity  of  this  editorial,  coming 
from  a  true  friend  and  neighbor.  Canada, 
should  hearten  us  in  our  endeavors. 

BCASIMG     THX     FKES     WCSOX'S     BtTSQENS 

The  Dnlted  Stales  is  spending  $35,000,000.- 
000  a  year  on  defense.  Before  the  end  of  this 
year  the  rate  will  probably  be  near  to  850.- 
000.000.000.  And  what  are  all  the  allies  of 
the  Dnlted  States  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  together  spending  a  year  on  defense? 
They  are  spjendlng  »9,000,OOG,000. 

Perhaps  these  figures  show,  more  plainly 
than  anything  else,  how  true  it  is  that  the 
main  hope  of  defending  freedom  is  centered 
in  the  United  States.  Without  the  blUlons 
it  Is  pouring  Into  armaments,  all  hope  of  the 
Western  World  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  in- 
dependence would  be  gone. 

But  money  spent  upon  actual  armaments 
is  only  part  of  the  contribution  the  United 
States  is  making  today.  Congress  has  Just 
approved  nearly  $7,500,000,000  for  a  forelgn- 
ald  program.  It  is  true  that  the  sum  asked 
by  the  President  was  $8,500,000,000.  Tet  even 
after  the  reluctant  and  oppoetng  Members 
had  doae  their  worst  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate,  this  very  mas- 
sive sum  remained. 

It  would  seem  tliat  such  lavish  contribu- 
tions by  the  United  States  would  arouse  ad- 
miration and  thankfulness  in  all  who  are 
interested  in  keeping  the  Western  World  In 
freedon:.  But  there  are  those  who  insist, 
with  a  certain  laborious  peevishness,  tn  rais- 
ing   two   minimizing   considerations. 

They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  United 
States  is  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  and 
is  only  carrying  its  rightful  burden.  And 
they  go  on  to  say,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  United  Slates  is  helping  others  only  to 
help  he.'self;  she  Is  acting  only  m  self-in- 
terest; and  self-interest  is  not  a  particularly 
exalted  motive. 

But  is  the  United  States  such  a  powerful 
nation  that  it  can  do  such  incomparable 
things  easily?  The  actual  figures  may  be 
strangely  unexpected.  The  United  States. 
huge  as  it  may  seem,  has  only  10  percent  ol 
the  free  world's  population.  Western  Eu- 
rope— together  with  Turkey — haa  a  popula- 
tion 80  percent  greater. 

As  for  natural  resources,  the  United  States 
has  only  a  fraction.  Areas  outside  tbe  United 
States  not  only  produce  <i3  percent  ol  the 
free  worlds  crude  petroleum,  but  they  also 
produce  about  70  to  80  percent  of  the  free 
world's  lead,  xlnc,  tungsten,  and  rubber, 
and  practically  all  Its  cobalt,  manganese, 
nickel,  tin.  and  wool. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States  haa  been 
spared  the  actual  devastation  of  war.  But 
it  haa  not  been  spared  an  enormous  pro- 
portion of  the  coet  o'  war.  and  of  the  lend- 
lease  methods  by  which  the  supplied  her 
allies  as  well  as  herself.  With  a  relatively 
small  population  within  the  non-Communist 
world,  and  with  many  limitations  in  natural 
resources,  she  has  so  organised  her  industrial 
system  that  she  Ls  producing  goads  and  serv- 
ices at  a  rate  10  percent  higher  than  last 
year. 

The  President's  Council  of  Eccnomic  Advis- 
ers is  of  the  opinion  that  lurtber  increases 
will  take  place,  it  Is  jffobasle  that  the 
United  States,  within  the  next  2  years,  will  be 
able  to  increase  total  output  fit  least  twice 
as  fast  as  it  did  during  the  period  trcaa  1946 
through  the  first  half  ot  1950. 

Then  there  Is  the  second  pctnt  raised  by 
the  critics— that  the  United  SItates  Is  only 
acUng  In  her  ow_i  Interest.  Bui  here  a  perti- 
nent qtiestion  may  be  asked.  Why  should  th# 
Uhited  States  consl<ter  herself  In  such  Immi- 
nent danger  frtan  totalitarian  cooamunlani? 


She  is  In  danger  just  because  she  ts  the 
heart  of  the  non-Communist  world's  hopes 
of  turvivsL  There  is  an  old  saying:  "Free- 
dom Itself  ts  an  offense  to  tyranu.'*  The 
United  States  inevitably  assumed  great  In- 
ternational obligations  when  it  decided  to 
build  on  freedom.  Such  a  Nation  can  exist 
only  in  a  free  world.  But  in  aaaiiming  an 
Increasing  role  in  keeping  the  free  world 
free,  she  is  hardly  piirauing  a  narrow  Inter- 
est. 

The  United  States  ts  not  huge  beyond  all 
compari£c>n.  sc  that  she  can  carry  even  mas- 
sive btirdenft  easily.  She  Is  comparatively 
small  in  relation  to  the  non -Communist 
world,  and  carries  her  b\irdens  mainly  by 
her  own  vital  enterprise. 

Nor  is  the  United  SUtes  simply  a  seUlsh 
Nation,  seeking  only  what  Is  in  her  own  in- 
terest. She  Ls  a  Nation  that  has  identified 
self-interest  with  freedom,  and  for  that  in- 
terest all  nations  cherishing  their  indepiend- 
ence  can  feel  thankful. 

The  tasks  of  the  burden -bearer  are  never 
easy.  Not  only  is  there  critldsis  from  with- 
out, but  there  are  temptations  from  within. 
There  are  those  of  the  American  cittaenry 
who  would  minimise  her  obllgatlone,  offer 
ways  of  retreat  from  reality,  or  who  would 
Justify  the  cause  of  the  encroacher. 

The  free  nations  of  the  world  should  gl'v'e 
thanks  that,  despite  all,  the  faith  and  reao- 
iution  of  the  United  SUtes  U  still  strong. 
And  as  she  goes  to  her  Icninldable  and  In- 
calculiible  tasks,  she  should  not  be  pricked 
by  depreciation  but  heartened  by  an  unmis- 
takable cheer. 


Iscreasc  of  Postal  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nnsaJta 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  RZPBXSUrTATIVEB 

Monday,  September  17, 1951 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
legislation  calling  for  an  increase  of  the 
postage  stamps  from  3  to  4  cents  and  tbe 
penny  postal  card  from  1  to  2  cents  bus 
caused  a  great  deal  of  crttidan  through- 
out the  country. 

The  enclosed  letter  from  Miss  Mar- 
garet Burofih,  2030  Atchison  Avenue, 
Whiting,  Ind..  Is  typical  of  the  thoughts 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  tbe 
American  people  on  this  increased  tax. 
WHrnwG,  IWB..  September  13,  1951. 

Dkab  Ma.  MAODCif :  When  I  picked  up  the 
newspapers  recently  aad  read  about  the  bill 
of  hiking  the  S-cent  stamps  to  4  cents  and 
the  penny  postal  to  2  cents,  my  first  thought 
was.  "surely  this  Isn't  nccaasary;  certainly 
we  can  keep  the  letters  going  through  uiuter 
a  3-cent  stamp  and  the  postals  going  through 
at   1  cent." 

Many  times  wv  have  family  discussions 
dtnrlng  which  time  we  talk  about  prices  go- 
ing up  on  merchandise,  grocertes,  etc. 

But  we  brought  In  the  fact  that— "At  least 
we  can  stUI  seiul  a  letter  under  a  S-eent 
stamp  and  a  postal  under  Just  a  penny. ' 

And  now,  a  blU  that  might  take  this  UtUe 
consolation  away  from  us  U  coming  up 
txton  the  House— the  bill  that  Include*  a 
hike  of  the  3-cent  stamp  to  4  cents  and 
the  penny  postal  to  3  cents. 

As  a  voter.  I  voice  my  opmkm  hoptsg  that 
the  House  of  BepresenUttTes  defeats  thta 
bill. 

My  reasons  are.  (1)  Its  unfair;  (3)  It's 
extravagant,  (3)  It's  Inconsiderate. 


r*-fi- 
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r  UvoBaMcrmt*.   I*m  apaaJUng 
■tmt-Uu  Ui  Um  country  vlio 
on  tbe  OMlla  tor  ouulde 
Mdon  tteiMigb  aarrmpooOtntx  and  1 

«nnt  affbrd  this  lulu.    I  know  Uifs.  ba- 
lUH  nn  a  handicapped  arOttltte  mywM.  at 
ooM  with  a  vary  dlOouU  eaaa  of  arltlxltla 
for  oorraapcuuieDoe  and 
aay  boMiy  oC  prtaa  oamtaatteg. 

or  oouraa,  Td  rattaw  partaka  In  mora  active 
bobbtes  but  my  ;vaaant  condition  will  not 
l«t  It — even  tfcmigft  Pen  taking  all  ttM  latei^t 
madtrlnaa  ttet  — dlcal  reaaarch  has  to  offer 
(or  thla  tJtlptiMi>f  dlanaae — but  my  doctor 
taUs  a*  not  to  give  up  hope. 

Bowevar.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  mentioned 
pecrloualy  In  my  letter.  I  must  turn  to  soma 
sort  of  an  taaoor  hobby— thta  I'tv  turned  to 
which  requires  a  tot  of 
t-eent  stamps  and  penny 
my  contest  entries  sre  sent  Tla 


I  know  th%t  there  are  many  others  In  my 
It  who  have  turned  to  this  In- 
edneatk>nsJ,  and  profltabie  bobby 
to  darlT*  pleasure  to  oompensate  for  the 
many  ptoaaoraa  they  are  denied  beoiuae  of 
ttMlr  m  health. 

Barc^  hoping  the  Houh  defeats  the  bill 
that  calls  for  a  «-«ent  stamp  to  replace  the 
S-cent  stamp  and  a  2-oent  poatal  to  replace 
the  psnay  poafeaL 

Let's  fea^  oar  Oavemment   out   at   the 
hikhag-prteaa  parade. 
Tov«  atnearely. 

Miss    MAaOAJBT    BCTOSH. 


Cwwtilrtiwi  Day,  SepteidMr  17,  19S1 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.ARTIiUltV.WATKlNS 

or  xrtAU 
nt  THE  8BIATS  OT  1HK  UKITKU  STATES 

Momdmg.  September  17,  lUt 


Mr.  WATKZNa  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  ask 
miMitmwa  oanaent  to  have  prtoted  in 
the  AppaMUz  <tf  the  Raoan  a  ««m^<iif|^ 
vlileti  I  hftvc  pm>«recl  with  ref ereooe  to 
OoutttutiOBi  Day.  September  17.  U51. 
There  bting  oo  ohjactioa.  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I  toUows: 


.  Oonstttatlon  Day,  Septem- 
n.  IMl.  Inda  oar  country  at  the  crosa- 
"nw  etm  powai  of  government,  wtilcb 
makea  Bopreme.  Is  tn  a  dan- 
There  Is  aa  ever-frowing 
.'  to  look  to  mllttary  bmo  for  leader- 
■hip  an4  to  rtly  on  mJUtary  alHancas  and 
■"Vaapna  aa  tha  guarantors  at  fraadom 
Ubarty. 

Day   IMl   finds   the  United 

untold  bUUons  of  doUars  in 

a  i«at  wmammox  program.    Many  thoosaoda 

and  boys  are  *g*»««"g  an  nnrtn 

In  Asia.    Other  thousands  are  an- 

ID  lon^ia.    Oor  faetorlaa  and  our 

la  war  ptodncUon.    Our 

i  VSm  )m  being  coBtroIlad  frtm  Wash- 

■  are  batng  drafted  into 

An  this  to  balng  dooa  in 

)  and  In  the  name  of  Ubierty  tod 

tttf  bcoMsty  U  mtwt  ba  polntad 

baaa  no  nwirpatten  of 

ta  AaacKtea  by  tlM  mm- 

sders  hawi  not  ftiroad 

prraent  ptoea  oT  laad- 

tntemattoBal  aOiUba. 

tbelr  hands  on  tba 

by  force.    Tba  faet  Is 

_  a  baiw  nuraly 

alvll  laadersblp.    The  decay  of 


poltUeal  morality  which  has  fallen  upon  im 
has  caused  some  of  our  people  to  turn  from 
the  dm  authority  of  government  to  our 
military  leaders  in  oearcb  of  leadf-shlp  and 
•trength  and  hope  In  thes«  daogerouH  tunes. 

ConstituUon  Day.  September  17,  1351  ftnK 
the  tJnlted  States  In  open  military  alUa)..*- 
with  Sfi  nations.  When  Gr«K5^  and  T^irfrcv 
are  admitted  to  the  North  Atlantic  PHrt  thf 
United  States  "vill  be  committed  by  irf  i  , 
to  the  military  defense  of  no  lees  chaii  !7 
natlone.  In  addition  we  are  obliged  to  deletiU 
the  freedom  of  Austria,  the  Free  Territory 
of  Trieste.  Western  Germany,  Korea.  Oki- 
nawa., and  many  hundreds  of  P.iciflc  Island.^ 

It  has  at  times  been  pointed  cut  thai  -Me 
Constitution  makes  no  specific  meutl:.n  nt 
Ood.  Be  that  as  It  may,  it  cannot  be  deuiffi 
that  the  Constitution  Is  the  result  cf  d;v.:.e 
Inspiration  Aside  from  the  Bible  and  the 
recorded  words  of  our  prophet.s.  the  Cou^t;- 
tutlon  undoubtedly  is  the  greakst  dccu:nen- 
tary  embodiment  of  the  concept  that  hururtii 
life  Is  sacTe<l  and  that  each  Individual  li 
the  concern  of  God. 

To  acme,  the  Constitution  Is  a  barrier. 
It  stands  between  them  and  their  poiitical 
and  other  ambitions. 

To  the  vast  majority,  hcwevpr,  the  Con- 
stitution Is  a  bulwark  of  liberty  Through 
many  generations  It  will  contlr-.ue  to  give 
pause  to  those  who  seek  to  transgress  up<  n 
the  concept  that  the  life  and  liberty  of  the 
individual  are  sacred  and  that  the  ir.dl-  idua! 
has  the  right  to  own  and  enjoy  priva'e 
property. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  l.s  at  hand 
for  us  to  take  seriously  the  advice  of  Afcr  i- 
ham  Lincoln,  who  once  said  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

"Let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries, 
and  in  colleges,  let  it  be  written  In  primer-;, 
in  spelling  books  and  In  almanacs,  Ipr  it 
be  preaclied  from  the  pulpit,  pr<-x:laim*»d  in 
legtelatlTe  halls,  and  enforced  in  court.s  '^f 
Justice.  And,  In  short,  let  It  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  Nation  and.  In  ar- 
ticular,  a  reverence   for   the   Constitution." 


Tkc  Stadcat-Exchaace  Profram 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AMKANSAS 

IN  THE.  SENATE  OP  THE  L'NITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  17.  1951 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  from  George  Vogel  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  regarding 
the  exchAnge-of-students  program. 

Th«e  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Stkixz  It  Rich, 
Hew  York.  N.  7..  September  lO.  1951, 
ICr.  Smd.  H.  aaiucoifs. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sy:ftem, 

Wamtr  Building.  Wasntngton.  D  C. 
Dbab  II*.  CUaucoHS.  On  the  2eth  of  Au- 
fost  SCnica  It  Rich  experienced  one  of  tlie 
moat  dcUghtful  meetings  it  has  ever  had 
during  Its  more  than  4  years  of  being  on 
the  air. 

Two  Lafayette  CoUege  freshmen,  represent- 
ing tha  ttudant  Committee  for  Better  In- 
tamatkmal  Uodcntandtng,  rlslted  our  office 
and  a^iialnad  their  Interest  In  making  it 
pcHlbU  for  40  czehange  students  of  more 
than  17  eottntnas  to  Tlslt  Washington,  the 
heart  at  our  eottntry. 

Shiee  these  exchange  students  were  golrg 
back  to  their  respective  countries,  the  boys 


i»ii:,ted  to  Strike  It  Rich  so  that  they 

win  enouRh  money  to  help  pay  for  th 
*      Wa*hington  and  incidental  expens< 

riirrfd  durlnn  their  2-day  stay  there. 
Wf  art  happy  that  the  Culg^ie-Palm 
Peet   Co  ,  sponsors  of   Strike    It   Rich. 

i\'n\i''  to  nfTord  these  Viys  the  cpporf; 
■'.^•!  I  ;i  re~ult.  some  forty-odd  stu 
w!!l  have  a  better  idea  about  Americ: 
u;.;  be  iibie  Uj  reptrl  tiieir  expeneiiccs 
our  country  more  fully. 

PerhafMj  Senator  FtJuaicHT  will  be 
esteu  i;i  iearuing  that  students  in  Lai: 
C  ;:t>;e.  i;i  Eaeton,  Pa.,  have  caught  tht 
n-.Ti ".::!,<  of  the  exchange-student  plai 
ATP  'ryin?  to  do  something  in  a  pra 
W!»v  in  their  own  to  help  make  this  pr- 
a  -surcessful  one, 

A  .,•i;;!,^'  you  can  do  to  pass  this 
Hia-.i',  1  along  to  Senator  PVLBaicHT  and 
Ml  iiiiitTv  of  Congress  interested  In  this 
;;/f: :.  r :  ■i.al-'i::(!erbtandlng  program  \ 
greatly   ;ipprec;ated. 
Sincerely, 

Oecrce  Vogel. 
Public  Rrlaf! 

P3.-  Thev  won   1500. 
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South  Dakota  Practices  Economy  und 
Abolishes  Temporary  Taxes 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

O*-   SOUTH   HAJCOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATT VES 

Monday.  September  17.  1951 

Mr  LOVRE.  Mr,  Speaker.  Soutli  Da- 
kota is  unique,  to  say  the  least,  i.i  the 
handling  of  her  fiscal  affairs.  In  fk»uth 
DakoU,  in  contrast  with  the  Federal 
Government,  we  believe  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned principles  of  economy  and  tixing 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Three  year.s  apo  the  people  ol  our 
State  voted  to  pay  a  $28,000,000  borus  to 
GUI-  war  veterans.  To  retire  the  l>onus 
debt  within  the  shortest  time  possible. 
the  1949  State  legislature  imposed  .hree 
special  taxes,  and  Inserted  an  autoiaatic 
rppealcT  whereby  the  special  taxes  vould 
be  repealed  as  soon  as  sxiflScient  funds 
were  collected  to  retire  the  obligation. 

Last  month  the  State  director  of  tax- 
ation informed  the  Governor  that  ;uffl- 
cient  money  had  been  collected  under 
the  special  tax  program  to  pay  the  last 
installment  of  this  bonus  debt, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government, 
too,  imposes  special  taxes  for  special 
purposes.  However,  hei-e  the  stmilurity 
between  fjouth  DaJcota  and  the  Federal 
Gt)vernm«'nt  ends.  October  1  will  ser  the 
•^nd  of  South  Dakota's  special  taxes— a 
2-mill  State  property  tax.  a  1 -percent 
extra  sales  tax.  and  a  special  3  percent 
sales  tax  on  liquor,  beer,  and  cigarettes. 

Yes.  South  Dakota  kept  faith  wltl:  her 
citizens.  Instead  ol  flndingr  some  new 
scheme  on  which  to  spend  the  $8,00(1,000 
obtained  by  the  temporary  taxes  ?ach 
year  and  keeping  the  taxes  on  the  books, 
these  special  taxes  were  wiped  off  the 
books. 

In  South  Dakota  we  favor  a  protrram 
of  paying  our  debts  and  bills  as  they 
occur  We  do  not  favor  the  principle 
of  lev>MnK  taxes  on  future  generations. 
We  believe  in  paying  our  own  way.    We 
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may  be  old -fashioned  but  we  are  true 
liberals  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

For  this  outstanding  achievement, 
much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  1949 
South  Dakota  Republican  Legislature 
and  former  Gov,  George  T.  Mickelson, 
as  well  as  the  1951  legislature  and  our 
pre.-^ent  Governor.  Sigurd  Anderson. 

I  am  sure  that  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
September  13  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
Senator  and  Representative  interested 
in  true  economy  and  taxing  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  ba.'^is.  The  article  reads: 
Pointers  From  Pierre 

It's  news  enough  these  days  when  any 
government  finds  I'.self  with  too  much  money. 
r.nd  startling  news  a  hen  the  government 
meets  this  unwonted  situation  by  alaoUshing 
temporary  taxes  instead  of  thinking  up  new 
ways  to  spe:.d  the  surplu-s-,  Ytt  that  is  what 
1.S  happeiung  In  South  Dakota. 

A  few  years  back  the  State  was  faced  with 
the  familiar  problem  of  paying  a  bonus  to 
Its  war  veterans.  The  State  could  ha\e.  as 
many  States  did.  attacked  this  problem  In 
the  modern  manner — which,  of  course,  Is  to 
borrjw  the  money  and  let  the  next  genera- 
tion worry  about  paying  off  the  debt.  In- 
stead, the  legislature  decided  not  only  to 
meet  the  obligation  with  special  taxes,  a 
rare  but  not  totally  novel  Idea,  but  further 
decided  to  make  the  taxes  stiff  enough  to 
pay  off  the  $  IS  000. 000  bonus  quickly.  The 
Idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  pei'ple  who  had 
Eo  ffe::ercu.sly  voted  the  bonus  at  a  special 
e'eitinn  ought  to  be  the  ones  to  pay  ic-r  it. 

Well,  the  other  day  In  Pierre,  the  State's 
capital,  the  Governor  was  Informed  that  all 
the  money  to  pay  the  bonus  was  at  hand. 
This  means  that  In  less  than  3  years  the  en- 
tire transaction  has  been  completed,  a  record 
remarkabl?  enough  by  Itself. 

But  the  wonders  didn't  stop  there.  With 
the  bonus  bill  paid,  the  State  government 
would  have  a:i  extra  S8.000.000  plus  each  year 
which  it  could  spend  If  it  kept  the  tem- 
porary taxes.  No  one  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly surprisetl  had  the  legislature  ue- 
cided  to  do  this.  In  many  places  some  tem- 
porary taxes  are  as  old  as  some  of  those 
"temporary"  buildings  built  in  World  War  I. 
Governments  never  have  difficulty  thinking 
up  very  worth-while  projects  on  which  to 
spend  any  extra  money  found  lying  aiound. 

But  in  South  Dakota  the  temporary  taxes 
are  Just  that.  On  October  1  there  will  be  re- 
pealed a  2-mlll  State  property  tax,  a  1  percent 
extra  sales  tax.  and  a  special  3-percent  sales 
tax  on  liquor,  beer,  and  cigarettes. 

The  Daily  Argus-Leader  of  Sioux  Palls, 
commenting  with  understandable  pride  on 
this  achievement,  remarks  that  "perhaps 
we're  a  bit  old-fashioned  in  South  Dakota," 
Well,  if  this  be  old-fashioned,  we  cant  avoid 
a  bit  of  nostalgia  over  the  news  from  Pierre 
as  we  contemplate  the  news  from  Washington 
of   more   n-.cdern  manners. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Copper 
Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  17.  1951 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  embodied  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Friend  in  Need,"  publi^ed  in 


the  American  Metal  Market  for  Satur- 
day. September  8. 

There  being  no  objection.  th(!  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tl"  e  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Friend  in  Neid 

When  President  Truman  ever  tually  de- 
cided to  Invoke  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  in  the  copper  strike,  apprci)nate  steps 
were  taken  with  commendable  speed.  The 
miitter  was  referred  to  the  three  man  fact- 
fii'.dlng  committee  on  Thursday  o:  last  week, 
and  notwithstanding  the  InterveLtlon  of  the 
Labor  Day  week  end,  the  report  w;.s  delivered 
at  the  White  House  by  last  T  aesday.  on 
schedule.     This  was  fast  worK. 

On  the  same  day.  though  by  ttat  time  he 
had  g'<ne  to  San  Francisco,  tht  President 
instructed  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  a 
Federal  court  Injunction  which  would  re- 
quire the  workers  to  return  to  their  Jobs 
for  an  SO-dzy  "cooling  off"  period.  A  tem- 
porary restraining  order  was  lssu'?d  the  next 
day  by  the  United  Slates  court  in  Denver, 
and  by  Thursday  the  strikers  began  drift- 
ing back  to  work,  as,  by  that  time,  they  and 
their  leaders  knew  what  was  coming.  The 
return  movement  has  since  gathered  mo- 
mer.tum,  although,  with  the  wee'c  half  gone, 
or  more,  by  the  time  the  legal  machinery 
could  operate  effectively,  it  has  been  evident 
over  the  last  few  days  that  voUme  opera- 
tions could  not  be  resumed  befon;  next  Mon- 
day. This  delay  could  have  been — and 
was — foreseen  by  observers. 

Gratifying  as  this  decisive  anc  productive 
action  has  proved  to  be.  it  does  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  seriousness  of  the 
stoppage,  the  utter  lack  of  Justification  for 
it.  or  the  callous  indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  displayed  by  those  union 
officials  who  brought  it  about.  As  the  fact- 
finding board  reported:  'Tteis  ccuntry  needs 
copper.  It  needs  every  pound  that  can  be 
produced.  It  needs  that  copp<T  now — not 
In  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months,  but  now." 
Speaking  to  the  press  on  Thursday,  Defense 
Mobilizer  Charles  E.  Wilson  descMbed  the 
strike  as  "very  seriotis — a  terrible  thing  to 
occur  when  copper  already  Is  In  short  sup- 
ply. It  couldn't  have  happened  at  a  worse 
time." 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  tliey  are  fully 
Justified.  The  stringency  in  ccpper  was  as 
well  known  to  the  so-called  leaders  who 
brought  about  this  strike  as  It  sras  to  those 
most  Intimately  concerned  with  the  particu- 
lars of  our  accumulated  reserves  and  cur  rate 
of  production  and  consumption,  for  on  the 
very  eve  of  this  reprehensible  action,  the 
President  had  been  obliged  to  authorize  the 
release  of  as  much  as  23.000  tens  from  the 
strategic  stockpile  in  order  to  maintain  the 
flew  of  material  in  volume  sufficient  to  pre- 
Tent  hampering  the  defense  effort.  It  Is  In- 
credible that  union  leaders  should  not  have 
known  this. 

In  fairness  to  the  CIO  and  A  P.  of  L..  It 
should  be  acknowledged  that  they  did  not 
actively  promote  the  tie-up.  In  many  In- 
stances, their  members  were  absent  from 
their  posts  because  of  picketing  by  other 
unicns,  and  because  of  the  crippling  of 
essential  facilities  by  the  strikers,  resulting 
in  the  paralysis  of  other  plant  activities. 
But.  by  the  same  token,  let  It  be  observed 
that  the  notorious  mine-mill  group  lived  up 
to  the  unenviable  reputation  It  has  built  for 
Itself  and  that  by  the  brazen  insolence  cf 
its  leadership  it  has  Invited  thfi  conclusion 
that  its  Indifference  to  the  com-equences  of 
Its  action  was  studied  and  its  paralysis  of 
Industry  motivated  by  tbe  kno\?ledfe  of  Um 
power  plus  a  readiness  to  place  selSsb  pur- 
poses above  national  requirements. 

Once  again  the  country  has  l)een  given  a 
graphic  illustration  of  tlie  fu-LUty  of  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  left-wirig  outfits  of 
suspicious  background  as  one  would  deal 
with   the   cormal  country-lovuig   Americaa 


citizen.  Once  again  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  only  the  power  of  force — legal  force  or 
military  force  as  the  occasion  may  require — 
is  respected  by  them,  and  that  the  only  ap- 
propriate course  of  action  when  contending 
with  this  faction  is  to  hit  at  once,  with  both 
barrels.  Had  such  a  procedure  been  adopted 
when  St  first  became  obvious  that  no  other 
wotild  serve  the  Interest  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  one  of  the  precious 
2  weeks'  production  which  has  bten  lost, 
could  have  been  saved. 

But  even  as  we  look  upon  the  disturbing 
aspects  of  this  discreditable  affair,  let  u.s  not 
overlook  its  brighter  side,  It  Is  not  i>erven!lty 
which  suggests  that,  while  we  deplore  what 
has  tak»n  place,  we  might  the  better  realize 
how  fortunate  we  are  by  contemplating  what 
might  have  been.  Just  let  na  ask  ourselves 
what  would  b*  our  predicament  today  If  the 
Wagner  Act  were  stlU  the  law  of  the  land? 
In  our  dls^-ust  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
leaders  of  the  mine-mill  group,  in  our  Im- 
patience with  the  authorities  for  their  fail- 
ure sooner  to  Invoke  the  most  appropriate 
measure  which  they  had  at  their  command 
for  dealing  with  the  situation,  let  us  not 
undervalue  the  great  service  to  the  public 
Interest  which  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  per- 
forms, at  the  very  hour  of  the  public'f  great- 
est need. 

One  of  the  very  great  virtues  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  is  the  willingness  of  Its  sponsors 
to  acknowledge  Its  Imperfections.  Another 
o.'  Its  great  attributes  is  the  unreasoning  de- 
nunciation which  has  been  heaped  upon  it 
t>ecause  It  embodies  provisions  which  dis- 
interested third  parties  have,  from  the  start, 
recognized  as  Impartial  and  fair  and  In  the 
public  Interest.  It  has  been  this  popular  rec- 
ognition of  the  basic  even-tempered  fairness 
of  the  act — despite  all  Imperfections — whlcb 
has  caused  the  millions  to  rally  to  its  sup- 
port when  It  has  been  under  assault  from 
interested  parties,  determined  at  all  cost  to 
make  the  law  serve  them,  rather  than  the 
Nation. 

Paradoxically,  the  more  bitterly  the  act  has 
been  attacked,  the  more  clearly  has  its  utU- 
ity,  even  its  IndlspensabiUty,  been  repeatedly 
established  by  excesses  committed  by  those 
who  condemn  It.  Once  again,  in  this  grave 
situation,  its  great  value  as  an  Imtrument 
for  public  good  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
unpatriotic  immobilization  of  tbe  copper  and 
allied  indtistries  at  tbe  worst  possible  tim«. 
Once  again  it  has  proved  Itself  the  invalu- 
able shotgun  behind  the  door,  the  ons 
weapou  we  have  to  prevent  paralysis  of  es- 
sential services  at  critical  Junctures.  To 
paraphrase  the  deserved  tribute  j>ald  that  un- 
compromising exprnnent  of  rugged  Integrity, 
Grover  Cleveland,  we  love  it  for  the  enemies 
It  has  made.  It  has  proved,  once  again,  to 
])e  the  country's  and  the  public's  friend  in 
need. 


PortJaad, 


Oref^    Airport     Reader 
Larf  est  Pluiet 


for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 

or   OKSCOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  short  House  recess  I  visited  my  home 
district  and  aiTived  and  took  off  from 
the  Portland  Airport.  Recently  the  city 
of  Portland  celebrated  the  completion 
of  a  new  nmway  at  the  Portlanid  Air- 
port which  is  longer  than  any  other 
municipal  or  commercial  airport  nmway 
on  the  west  coast  exceot  the  one  at  San 
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Pranetaoo.  It  was  a  $2,000,000  prolect 
mod  will  permit  direct  calls  to  be  made 
by  the  \MxttaX  trans-Pacific  and  trana- 
ocmtlnental  planes  on  routes  already  es- 
tabUched  to  and  from  Portland.  It  is 
of  fuffleient  length  to  permit  Air  Porce 
B-A2's  and  C-134's  as  weU  as  the  Olobe- 
masters  to  operate  from  this  field. 

There  is  now  direct  service  between 
Portland  and  Alaska  and  Portland  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  airport  is 
now  rightfully  known  as  an  interna- 
tional airport  Its  kx»tion  is  an  ex- 
cellent ODe  in  tha<;  it  is  situated  almost 
within  the  city  limits  aixl  the  central 
downtown  wea  may  be  reached  from 
the  airport  within  30  minutes  or  less. 

I  tnciode  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  PortlazKl  Oregonian  describing 
this  new  facility: 

RxABT  roc  Lasocst  Plajioes 
Portland  does  not  have  anjrthlng  com- 
jMrable  to  the  splendid.  $3,000,000  adminis- 
tration Imllding  at  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Air- 
port, bat  the  B.OOO-foot  runway  to  be  dedi- 
cated today  at  the  Portland  International 
Airport  U  1,500  feet  longer  than  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  ronvays  and  only  70  feet  ahortcr 
than  San  Prandaco's  longest.  It  U  longer 
than  any  other  mtmidpal  or  commercial  air- 
port rnnway.  aclde  from  San  Pranclaeo's,  on 
the  west  eoast. 

This  t34)00.000  project,  completed  at  lact. 
merely  bringa  the  Portland  field  up  to  Ita 
immediate  demands.  The  largest  trans- 
Pacific  and  transcontinental  planes  on 
raates  already  established  from  Portland 
may  now  make  direct  calls.  The  runway  Is 
long  enough  to  aeeommodate  the  Air  Porce's 
B-sa  and  the  C-IM.  or  Qlobemaster.  which 
eanlee  aoo  combat  troops  and  will  be  opened 
to  pobtte  inspection  today,  as  win  be  a 
Northwcatem  Airlines  stratocrulser. 

With  the  addition  of  Alaska  serrlces  to  Its 
eoottnental  and  ^vaU  Unes.  Portland  mores 
ahsad  ta  k»g-dlstanoe  alr^riLane  freight  and 
paasmigBi  tran^ortatlon  and  rightfully  adds 
the  ward  "tetsmatlonal"  to  lu  airport  title. 
Our  port  Is  eoBTenlently  situated  on  the 
Mngs  of  tfas  etty.  unlike  the  new  Sesttle- 
Tmqbw  AaM.  We  are  envloua,  hawever.  of 
the  northam  port^  damtnc  and  eomplete 
faeilttias  for  paasemurs  and  airlines. 


Bftwyrt  Twrih  Fav«n  SCaltUW 


lA'lVNHlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCW.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

vrm  noM  hawah 
OP  RKFttBUEMTATIVn 
JTonday.  September  17. 1951 

Mr.  FARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mider  levn  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  wish  to  offer  for  publication 
by  WtDnei  Ho  and  Walter  Pol- 
iMk^both  age  15,  and  sophomomr  at 
High  School,  which  won  for 
«  TMt  to  Washington  in  a  contest 
by  the  Honolulu  Junior 
of  Commerce. 
jMnys  express  very  convincing- 
ly Umi  ittttadg  of  Hawaii's  youth  toward 
"lor  Hawaii: 

■swan  AS  A  ScATa 
(By  WUtact  Ho) 

ataomd  beeone  the  forty. 

the  people  Urlng  la 

m  ar  Aflsertean  as  the  peopie 

4t  SUtes.    I  believe  that  all 


Americans  should  hayp  the  same  rights  nv.f\ 
opportunities.  0<>d  created  everyone  equal 
We  ss  Americans  ahould  keep  that  iclt  ! 
burning  with  all  the  ii5ooclr.e!M  In  it  We 
the  people  of  Hawaii,  n  ;t  a  State  do  net 
have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  (-x^iple 
In  the  States.  Prir  example,  ve  <1j  ii'  t  h.ivo 
the  right  to  vote  for  our  President  or  Ci<  v- 
emor.  We  do  nor  have  Senators  nor  Rep- 
resentatives to  represent  iia  In  Contrress. 
Since  the  Hawaiian  Island-s  are  known  f'^r 
their  Importance  and  valuable  position  as  a 
front  line  of  defense,  don't  you  think  we 
should  have  the  same  basic  American  rights 
as  do  the  people  of  the  States  to  form  our 
Government? 

Personally  speaking,  I  think  we  shraikl 
become  a  State  becaure  of  the  ctlsIr  we  «»;p 
faclnj?  today.  The  world  is  In  need  of  friend- 
ship, brotherhood,  love,  unclerstandine.  and 
good  aloha  spirit.  We  have  all  that  and 
much  more  to  offer.  We  here  In  the  slatids 
are  a  living  example  of  these  principles  and 
hence  we  have  much  to  contribute  Vi  the 
people  of  the  world  If  we  become  the  f  irtv- 
nlnth  State. 

■ducationally  speaking,  our  youne  people 
are  all  seeking  opportunities  for  education 
and  we  make  the  best  of  these  opportunities 
to  develop  ourselves  into  good  American  cltl- 
aens.  Otir  educational  standards  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  schools  in  some  States  and 
I  believe  are  ever,  better  than  the  standard.s 
0*  schools  in  many  States. 

Our  youth  is  a  living  example  of  democ- 
racy at  work  We  young  people  show  our 
influence  in  leadership,  participation  m 
school  and  civic  affairs.  We  assume  our  re- 
sponslblUtles  and  are  promoting  good  in  nvir 
deeds  and  action  just  as  are  the  young  people 
In  the  present  48  States. 

BawAU  Shottu)  Be  a  Statu 
(By  Walter  Pollack) 

I  firmly  believe  that  Hawaii  should  become 
a  State.  Most  of  all  we  want  to  vote  for  the 
President  and  vote  for  our  own  Governor  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  statehood.  Hawaii  has  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  we  have  contributed  much  m  the 
way  of  agricultural  products  to  the  48  States. 

In  Hawaii  everyone  looks  uf)on  one  an- 
other as  an  individual  believing  In  freedom 
and  most  of  all  we  are  against  communism. 
We  must  leam  to  get  along  with  everyor^e 
and  keep  them  as  otor  friends.  We  should 
not  hold  a  grudge  against  anyone  for  his 
nationality  but  help  him  when  we  can 

We  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  I.s!aiid.s 
feel  we  will  prove  our  equality  if  given  the 
rights  of  statehood.  We  were  all  created 
equal  and  no  one  Is  better  than  the  other. 
We  will  fight,  as  we  did  in  World  War  IT  f  jr 
peace  and  freedom.  Bach  State  wants  last- 
ing peace  and  freedom  and  so  do  we  For 
the  old  saying  goes,  "United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fail,"  whjch  is  still  true  tu  this 
day. 

Hawaii  is  willing  to  share  in  defending 
against  communlam,  too,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  Hawaii  is  an  important 
link  In  America's  defense.  So  that  is  why  I 
think  that  Hawaii  should  have  statehood. 


Tke  Pirtt  Scaadal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MAsaacHusrm 
ZH  TH«  BOU8B  OP  RgPRKSEHTATTVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1951 

Mr.  aoOI>WIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Ret 
the  sort  of  government  the  people  vote 
for.   The  last  individuals  to  complain  at 


what  RO€S  on  in  Washington  shculd  be 
tho.sc  who  fail  to  express  them.selves  at 
tho  ballot  box.  It  seems  almost  .ncom- 
prehen-sible  that  any  citizen  genuinely 
inltre.sted  in  his  Government  and  hav- 
iru:  the  right  to  vote  should  not  take  it 
to  bf  a  part  of  his  responsibility  as  a 
yood  American  to  make  certain  t  lat  his 
risht  of  franchise  is  exercised  by  nim  on 
election  day.  In  this  connection  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I  nclude 
the  following  editorial  from  the  J/edford 
'Mavs.)  Mercury  of  September  9,  1951: 
The  First  Scandal 

S  .Tiuch  scandal  Is  coming  out  o:  Wash- 
lne-.-,n  these  days,  it  Is  right  that  tl, e  origi- 
r;!l  sin  should  be  given  Its  proper  place  and 
ufii:h^  Chancelor  Albert  C.  Jacobs  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  used  It  as  his  tej  t  at  the 
6un".mer  commencement. 

"It  Is,  I  think,  a  scandal  that  so  few  voters 
l:.r. e  .'seen  fit  to  participate  In  our  national 
elpctions,"  the  chancelor  said.  ":t  Ls  a 
Fhameful  fact  that  nonvoting  Is  Inceasint;; 
that  as  the  number  of  potential  vote-s  rises, 
the  percentage  of  participation  in  e  ections 
drrlmes." 

Yes;  the  scandals  can  all  be  traced  to  the 
shameful  refu-sal  of  citizens  to  exerci.'e  their 
ri^ht  to  vote  or.  when  voting,  of  extrcisli.;g 
their  Intelligence  to  pick  men  of  irtegrity 
aiid  honor  for  public  office. 


New  Postal  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiJ 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAT  \Ta 

Afonday,  September  17.  1951 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  very  much 
worth-while  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday,  September  9.  issue  of  the 
SpnngHeld  News-Sun  entitled  "New 
Postal  Rates."  This  editorial  punerently 
and  properly  points  out  the  need  for 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
New  PosTAi.  Rates 

The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
House  a  bill  which  virtually  doubles  the  cost 
of  postal  service  to  the  public  Po.st  cards 
will  require  2  cents  postage;  letters  will  be  4 
cents  an  ounce,  and  all  other  mailing  charges 
will  be  Increased  when  the  House  adopts  the 
n.e. i.-ure.  as  it  is  expected  to  do. 

T!ie  P  Ast  OfBce  Department  has  been  oper- 
ating in  the  red"  and  undoubtedly  seme  in- 
creases In  Its  revenue  are  advisable,  but  cn-.e 
-»•'[. de.-^s  whether  the  Congress  should  not 
ln.<;lst  that  the  Department  operate  In  the 
future  on  a  more  btislness-like  ba-sls 

rhe  Hoover  report  made  a  great  many 
re'  inimendatlons  for  Increased  efficiency  in 
the  Department,  but  few.  If  any.  of  these 
recommendations  were  ever  adopted. 

Here  in  Springfield  are  a  few  examples  of 
wa^ted  money  Insofar  as  the  Pest  Office  De- 
partment it-self  Is  concerned.  Some  time 
ago.  a  new  elevator  was  Installed  In  the  Post 
Offlre  building.  This  elevator  was  paid  lor 
and  ;s  operated  by  the  Post  Office  Depart - 
mat.  Yet  It  is  not  used  for  post  office 
business  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  Federal  tenants  in  the  structure — In- 
ternal Revenue  Department.  Social  Sectirlty. 
Army  and  Navy,  and  other  Federal  depart- 
ment^  who  enjoy  free  rent,  heat,  and  main- 
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tenance  at  the  expense  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  appropriations. 

Then  there  is  that  new  flagpole.  Perhaps 
it  did  not  cost  very  much — say  MOO— but  it 
was  so  unnecessary  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Springfield  Post  Office  previously  had  a 
quite  sati.-f.*ctory  fl.igpole  atop  of  the  struc- 
ture and  there  was  no  need  whatsc«ver  for 
installing  the  new  one. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  local  post  office  Is  a 
stamp-sales  machine.  A  private-  business 
would  have  Installed  a  prccancelUng  machine 
for  the  customers  which  would  have  saved 
time  "behind  the  scenes."  but  not  the  Post 
Office  Department.  It  installed  a  machine 
that  merely  sells  stamps  and  that  only  to 
those  who  happen  to  have  the  exact  chan,ee. 
Hence  It  does  not  relieve  the  window  clerks 
materially. 

These  are  Just  a  few  samples  but  the 
Hoover  rep>ort  showed  that  many,  many 
similar  wastes  may  be  found  throughout 
the  Nation 

Springfield  also  wonders  whether,  the 
proposed  upping  of  the  air-mail  rate  to  8 
cents  an  ounce,  it  may  expect  any  improve- 
ment In  the  air-mail  (?)  service  to  and 
from  Springfield.  At  present,  such  service 
Is  a  Joke  so  far  as  any  but  quite  distant 
points  are  concerned.  So  far.  any  eHorts  to 
get  any  improvement  in  the  service  gain  the 
brush-olT  from  higher  postal  officials. 

So  it  is  again  suggested  that  in  giving  the 
Post  Office  Department  more  money  from 
the  public,  the  Congress  take  a  good  and 
long  look  at  the  Departments  methods  of 
operation. 


News  IB  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOI7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TH^ES 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  submit 
several  articles  announcing  discoveries 
in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  terrible 
diseases  suffered  by  our  people.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  information 
should  have  widespread  publicity,  and 
if  only  a  few  people  read  about  these 
scientific  discoveries  and  obtain  relief 
or  are  cured,  I  think  it  will  well  be  worth 
the  cost  of  printing  same  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.    The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  September 
12.  1951] 

News   in   Medicine 

CANCEB 

Chicago. — A  specialist  said  today  a  revo- 
lutionary method  has  been  devised  for  de- 
tecting hidden  cancer  as  much  as  5  to  7 
years  before  It  reaches  the  large  tumor 
stage  or  causes  suspicious  symptoms. 

When  internal  cancer  advances  to  the 
stage  of  causing  distress,  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  sufferers  can  be  saved  from  death. 

The  detection  of  latent  or  prevlsual  can- 
cer is  done  by  cytology.  This  Is  a  method 
where  organs  or  other  areas  of  the  body  ex- 
amined are  scraped  or  swabbed,  and  the 
surface  cells  obtained  are  examined  under  a 
microscope. 

Dr.  J.  Ernest  Ayre  of  Miami.  Pla.,  director 
of  the  Cancer  Cytology  Center  of  the  Dade 
County  Cancer  Institute,  said  the  proce- 
dure Is  so  simple  and  painless  that  every 
doctor's  office  can  become  a  cancer  detec- 
tion center. 


In  a  paper  to  the  sixteenth  annual  assem- 
bly of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  chap- 
ters of  the  International  College  oi  burgeons 
he  said: 

"Cancer  of  the  uterus,  cancer  of  the  lung, 
cancer  of  the  prostate,  cancer  ol  the  larynx, 
and  throat,  and  other  forms  can  be  di- 
agnased  with  great  accuracy  by  using  the 
cytology  test. 

"In  cancer  of  the  cervix  and  lungs,  cytology 
offers  earlier  diagnosis  than  any  other  known 
method. 

"Cytology  Is  the  only  method  known  to 
medical  science  to  enable  the  discovery  and 
location  of  a  cancer  before  it  is  visible  or 
causes  symptoms." 

He  said  there  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  cancer  cells  have  been  scraped  from 
a  cervix  that  appears  completely  normal, 
and  that  the  disease  was  completely  curable 
at  that  stage. 

It  would  have  required  from  5  to  7  years 
In  some  of  these  cases,  he  added,  for  the 
cancer  to  grow  enough  to  be  readily  visible 
or  cause  symptoms.    He  said: 

"It  is  now  felt  that  in  this  type  of  malig- 
nant disease — cancer  of  the  uterus,  which 
up  tin  now  has  claimed  26.000  lives  a  year — 
almost  all  could  be  saved  if  a  cervical  cytol- 
ogy test  each  year  becomes  part  of  their 
health  examinations." 

AHTHMTIS 

St  Lotns — A  new  treatment  for  the  stub- 
born arthritis  of  old  people— against 
which  even  cortisone  has  had  little  eSect — 
was  announced  today  by  a  Brooklyn  doctor. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Collens  told  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Gerontological  Congress  the  sub- 
stance, an  extract  derived  from  the  liver  of 
pregnant  cows,  is  stlU  experimental  and  not 
yet  available  for  general  use. 

But  he  declared  it  appears  to  be  capable  of 
bringing  relief  of  pain  and  stiffness  and  re- 
storing normal  Joint  movement  in  many 
cases  of  the  aliment  known  as  hypertrophic 
osteoarthritis. 

He  said  the  substance  first  was  developed 
In  his  laborutories  as  a  possible  material  for 
the  control  oi  a  painful  neurltic  condition 
which  sometimes  occurs  as  a  complication 
of  diabetes. 

It  proved  more  effective  against  that  con- 
dition than  anything  previously  tried,  he 
said,  adding  that  by  a  happy  accideat.  he 
and  his  colleagues  got  a  lead  on  its  passible 
use  against  osteoarthritis. 

The  tip  developed  from  the  alertnesis  of  a 
woman  diabetic  who  reported  that  while  be- 
ing treated  for  the  neurltic  complication  of 
that  disease,  she  had  obtained  relief  from  a 
long-standing  Joint  limitation  In  her  right 
hand.  The  doctors  determined  that  she  had 
been  suffering  from  osteoarthritis. 

Osteoarthritis,  which  affects  6,000.000  of 
the  Nation's  estimated  7.000.000  arthritis  suf- 
ferers, is  the  degenerative  type  which  occurs 
principally  in  elderly  people. 

It  Is  iDarjf<Kl  by  bony  deposits  In  the  Joints, 
producing  marked  dlsabUity. 

It  Is  distinguished  from  rheumatoid 
arthritis  in  which  there  is  an  actual  destruc- 
tion of  the  Joints. 

The  rheumatoid  type  principally  affects 
younger  people,  but  the  drug  cortisone  has 
demonstrated  great  promise  in  its  control. 

Cortisone,  however,  has  so  far  shown  little 
effect  on  osteoarthritis. 

DIABETES 

Baltimore. — Many  a  doctor  has  had  to 
leave  the  delivery  room  and  face  a  grief- 
stricken  husband  with — "I'm  sorry,  Rh.  or 
diabetes." 

Now,  perhaps  those  times  are  limited.  For 
science  is  offering  a  shining  ray  of  hope 
that  many  of  those  Infants  may  be  saved 
through  a  direct  injection  of  vitamin  E. 

It  hasn't  been  Uled  yet — and  wont  be, 
except  where  a  baby  cannot  pc»8ibly  be 
sa^ed  by  other  means.  But  one  (unnamed) 
hospital  Is  said  to  be  ready  to  Uy  It. 


Dr.  Karl  E  Mason,  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  University  o^  Rochester  MedlciU 
SchiXil,  liist  night  explained  his  research 
Into  the  subject  at  the  concluding  session 
of  a  symposium  of  150  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing blcx-hemlsts. 

The  symposium  was  presented  In  honor 
of  Dr.  Elmer  V,  McCoUum  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  hailed  as  the  "'father  of  nutri- 
tion" and  discoverer  of  vitamins  A  and  D. 
It  was  sponsored  by  the  Robert  Gould  Re- 
search Foundation  of  Cincinnati  and  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Babies  dying  because  of  the  Rh  factor — 
even  after  transfusion — and  often  babies  of 
diabetic  mothers  show  less  vitamin  E  pres- 
ent than  in  normal  babies. 

Furthermore.  Dr.  Ma*on  said,  babies  dy- 
ing because  of  the  Rh  factor  show  a  "picture 
similar  to  death  produced  in  experimental 
animals  through  the  elimination  of  vitamin 
E  In  the  diet." 

(The  so-called  Rh  factor  results  when 
the  properties  of  the  father's  and  mother's 
blood  differ  in  such  a  way  that  the  com- 
bination many  times  causes  death  to  the 
child.  In  some  Instances,  transfusions  after 
birth  can  save  Its  life,  but  there  Is  no 
assurance. ) 

Among  other  things,  vitamin  E  Is  found 
In  whole-grain  cereals,  egg  yolks,  meat,  and 
milk. 

Normal  babies,  I>r.  Mason  said,  are  born 
with  a  slight  vitamin  E  deficiency,  compared 
with  adults.  But  mother's  mUk  shows  a 
supply  of  vitamin  E  five  times  aa  plentiful 
as  the  amount  found  In  cow's  milk. 

Thlis  naturally  led  to  the  assumption  that 
bottle-fed  babies  should  be  given  extra  sup- 
plies of  vitamin  K.  But  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  doctor,  he  hastened  to  add. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Septemrtjer  9, 

19611 
Major  Gains  Shown  in  Fight  Acaihst  Ih- 
rANTTLz  PAaAi-veiB — Wosu)  SESSION  or  Sci- 
entists UT  Denkauc  Notb  iMPiovxinafTi 
m  Tfoiaticznts 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.  D.) 
CopcNHACEN. — Scientists  and  clinicians 
met  here  last  week  at  the  second  Interna- 
tional Poliomyelitis  Conference  to  take  In- 
ventory of  the  status  of  the  global  attack 
now  being  waged  against  infantile  paralysis. 
The  conclusions  of  the  6-day  conference, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  Danish  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  and  th« 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 
of  the  United  States,  were  that  althoxigh  the 
long-range  objective  of  a  single  racctne  that 
would  provide  protection  from  poliomyelitis 
lias  not  t>een  achieved  prospects  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  hopeful.  It  was  noted  that 
as  a  result  of  Improved  treatment  methods 
and  rehabilitation  there  is  now  less  physical 
disability  from  this  disease  than  ever  before. 
In  the  first  comprehensive  statement  made 
public  to  date  from  a  huge  3-year  research 
project  set  up  2  years  ago  by  the  national 
foundation  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Jonas 
E.  Salk,  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
fichool  of  Medicine,  reported  that  thtu  far 
only  three  distinct  types  of  i>oUoniyelltis 
virus  have  been  found.  The  first  of  these 
was  discovered  In  1909,  but  it  was  not  tuitll 
1931  that  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
type  was  suggested  and  It  was  1949  before  It 
vias  proven- 
Typing  of  the  various  virus  is  one  of  the 
Itmdamcntal  problems  poliomyelitis  Investi- 
gators face,  for  the  number  of  types  and 
their  characteristics  mtist  be  determined  if 
successful  vaccine  is  to  be  developed.  Be- 
catise  of  the  necessity  for  standardizing  tech- 
niques In  virus  research  so  that  data  de- 
veloped In  one  part  of  the  world  can  be 
reliably  compared  with  results  obUined  else- 
where, most  sclent ific  papers  In  the  6-day 
session  that  ended  Friday  dealt  with  these 
problems.     The  magnitude  of   the  researdi^ 
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•ffort  «aa  «Tklcnt  from  th«  fact  tbut  24 
papan  od  Umb*  rabjecu  wart  praaented  hj 
•daatlaU  tram  10  naUonc. 

mw  wiwuiioir  ttst  AKitomfcxv 

One  of  th«  moat  Important  announce- 
ments Ckf  ibm  meeting  waa  by  Dr.  Jordl  Casals 
of  th«  Bockefeller  Iiutltute  for  lfedlca.1  Rc- 
arareh.  Kew  Tcn-k.  con«»rnlng  a  nev  test  for 
the  (totactlon  of  infection  with  poUo  irlnia. 
The  new  teat,  whicb  Is  on  ttve  complement 
fixation  type  similar  to  the  Waasermann  test 
for  ■yphitU.  still  Is  in  the  experimental  iitage 
but  results  thus  far  have  ralaKl  hopes  that 
a  simple  test  for  polio  may  be  <}<-Telo(>e<l  that 
can  be  put  Into  general  use  by  the  medical 
profession.  At  present  the  positive  and  cer- 
tain detection  of  polio  virus  depends  upon 
the  tnocnlatlaa  of  rhesus  monkeys  with  the 
suspected  material.  If  it  is  polio  virus,  the 
monkeys  develop  paralysis. 

The  Importance  of  a  simple  test  was 
•tressed  by  Dr.  Robert  Oebre.  professor  of 
pedlnmytcs  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  who 
told  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  who  told  the 
cxiferenoe  that  many  diseases  ranging  from 
arthritis  to  pneumonia  can  be  mistaken  for 
infantile  paralysis.  He  said  that  In  a  si^rles 
of  SOB  eases  'ent  to  the  center  for  acute 
poUomyeUUs  of  the  Paris  hospital  for  sick 
children  with  a  diagnosis  of  polio,  the  diag- 
nosis prored  wrong  In  71  cases. 

Methods  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  polio 
patisnta  wws  presented  primarily  by  a  sLTlea 
of  clossd  circuit  television  p>rograms  pra- 
•sntad  by  teams  of  demonstrators  from  I>en> 
mark  and  ths  United  States  three  times  daily. 
Thaas  taamt  ot  physidajis,  nurses,  and  pliys- 
leal  tlMraplsts  presented  practical  demon- 
stratkms  on  nursing  care,  use  of  the  respi- 
rator, muacls  testing  and  re-education,  walk- 
ing, training  and  rehabilitation.  The  tele- 
Tlston  dsmoQstratlons,  which  were  made  jxts- 
slbls  tiy  B.  R.  Bqutbb  *  Sons,  Inc..  and  pro- 
duced wtth  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
squipoMSik  and  anclneera.  attracted  great  at- 
tenaag  ■•  tbmy  were  the  fliivt  telerlsKm  ]}ro- 
grams  smb  bj  most  ctf  the  Oanea  and  many 
participants  trctn  other  natloos. 

BT  rWBLK 

also  wsre  vtowsd  by  tlic  pab- 
tte  first  time  that  this  tech- 
for  gsnsral  public  bssdth 
■cpmang  the  Danes'  tnterast  in 
M  tlM  intsrest  or  the  Ttsllors 
estUblts  pisssuied  for  tbs 
inth  tlMlr  gnat  iB«cnuity  and  ex- 
"  '  ,     the   DansB  ntuinsd 

art  to  present  adentiflc  ma- 
ntle manner,  which  caxkied 
to  term  it  the  most  strlklnc 
•xhlbtt  they  had  ever  seen. 
with  ttie  poliomyelitis  ccra- 
110  physical  ther»pists  from  15  iia- 
'  to  form  a  new  world  eonf e<teratlon 
barapy.    The  new  pcofcsslonal 
wfll   proTfde   for   an   tnterr.a- 
of  technical  data  on  physltua 
standardtsatloD  of  traln- 
oertilteatlon  and  develop  methods 
of  the  nations   may  recruit 
thBrapists. 
I.  awttaer,  Dlrt«tor  of  the  Unltsd 
of  Vocational   RehabiUtotion, 
_  that  the  present  world  short- 
pfefafeal  therapists  U  the  greatest  sin- 
~'e  to  the  immediate  development  of 
rtfnMlttation  serrlcaa  for  the  han- 
chronlcaUy  Hi. 
to  tbe  meeting  in  Copenhagtm 
.  tanpraassd  with  both  the  quallny 
oCkaalth  and  welfare  ssrnces.  par- 
ftiheirukiils.  avaliahls   to  aU 
by  Um  Danes'  lofe  of  fun. 
vMtar  oommented.  Oeu- 
toctsl  betterment  and  fua 
This  te  one  of  many  Vee- 
oimid  learn  profltahly  Xroin 


lie. 
nkpM 


totbe 
pubUe. 


[Prom    the    New    Tork    Hernld    Tribune    of 

August    27,    1951) 
DocToaa   Rxroar  Meningitis  Aid   by   TfHK.\- 

MTCIW — Two   CHICAGOANS   AS6MT    14   Casf.s. 
COWSXC'UTIVELT   TUEATED,    ENDXD    IN    CURES 

Successful  treatment  of  15  ccnsecutive 
cerebro-spinal  mening'tls  cases  with  the  an- 
tibiotic terramycln  Is  reported  by  two  Chi- 
cago doctors  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Pediatrics. 

Dr.  Archibald  L.  Hoyne  and  Dr  Emmanuel 
R.  Riff,  of  the  Cook  County  Contagious  Dis- 
ease Hospital,  in  Chicago,  report  in  their 
article  that  "recovery  was  complete"  In  all 
14  patients  altvr  pe.'li:;ds  of  treatment  by 
ttrramycln  which  averaged  3  days  les.s  than 
has  been  usual  wtth  sulfonamide  treatment, 
The  doctors  conclude  that  terramycln  m.iy 
prove  to  be  the  ideal  drug  for  combating 
meningococclc  and  influenzal  Infections. 

The  terramycln  treatments,  they  noted, 
were  free  of  the  unpleasant  reactions  ccm- 
monly  stiffered  by  victims  of  the  disease — an 
epidemic  form  of  meningitis — who  have  b^-en 
treated  with  sulfa  drugs  or  other  antibi  n;c.-. 

The  doctors  reported  relative  success  In 
using  terramycln  in  the  treatment  of  two 
other  types  of  meningitis — pneumococric 
and  InHuenKal.  With  the  antibiotic  the  only 
drug  administered.  Ave  or  six  pneumococric 
meningitis  patlenu  and  all  of  three  m.iu- 
eazal  meningitis  patients  recovered.  The 
one  death,  they  said,  was  due  t<j  biliteral 
pneumonia. 

Nxw,    Otn    Dtccs    Tkameo    Up    To    Cha.se    a 
Cold — Two    Fd-ipino    Scientists     Hepubt 

RXMXDT 

Nxw  Tc«K.  September  10  —.\  new  common- 
cold  remedy,  reported  good  even  for  old  cf  Ids, 
was  announced  to  the  International  Cfingres,-' 
of  Pure  and  Applied  Chemistry  today 

This  new  drug  strikes  thre«  ways  It  hfa 
at  the  virus  which  doctors  say  causes  colds. 
at  the  histamines  which  doctors  said  agsrr^- 
▼ate  colds,  and  at  the  germs  which  usually 
come  swarming  in  to  make  tha  misery  worse. 

riLiFiNo  scientists 

The  report  was  by  two  Filipino  9clentl<^ts. 
Busebio  Y.  Qarcia,  a  physician,  and  Rartu  u 
Aceredo.  Garcia  is  in  the  Bin  an  Medical  Re- 
s^ch  Clinic,  La^na.  Aceveda  is  hi  tht 
Aranete  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Malabon, 
Rlaal.  Neither  came  to  the  congress,  but 
their  report  is  printed  In  the  official  abstracts 
and  Is  part  of  the  days  proceedings. 

They  said  their  remedy  was  95  percent  ef- 
fectlve  on  200  common  colds.  Recovery  came 
on  the  average  after  3  days'  treatment,  except 
old.  or  third-stage  colds,  when  treatment 
sometimes  went  for  5  days.  On  second -stage 
colds,  which  means  after  the  first  day,  they 
said  headaches  disappeared  in  10  to  1.5  min- 
utes. 8tuffed-up  nasal  passages  became 
easier  for  breathing  after  a  few  mlnutefi. 

NEW    AJfB    OLD    DRCOS 

The  remedy  is  a  new  synthetic  drug  plus 
an  old  sulfa  drug.  The  new  one  is  dlmethyl- 
guanldine.  which  they  said  was  synthesized 
in  their  laboratories. 

It  was  made  as  one  of  a  large  number  of 
drugs  to  combat  malaria.  It  was  tried  on 
common  colds  because  it  had  antivirus  ef- 
fecU,  a  mild  antihistamine  effect,  and  a  mild 
pain-relieving  effect. 

The  added  sulfa  drug  is  sodium  sulfathia- 
■ole.  This  sulfa  has  been  used  In  the  United 
States  for  many  years  for  common  colds  on 
the  theory  that  it  kills  the  germs  which 
usually  multiply  in  colds. 

Tbe  report  said  this  same  three-way  drug 
trted  on  the  Tints  colds  of  dilckens.  On 
700  ehtekens  the  remedy  gave  apparent  cures 
100  percent.  It  is  given  to  humans  both  by 
moutb  And  by  hypodermic. 


United    States    Chamber    Makes   Telliag 
PreseiitatioB  of  Ovr  Federal  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  article  which 
Rive.s  a  clear  picture  of  the  reckles.s  flnan- 
c;ai  path  our  country  has  been  following 
for  the  past  22  years.  The  article  en- 
titled "United  States  Chamber  Makes 
Telling  Presentation  of  Our  Federal 
Debt,'  appeared  in  the  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 14,  Watertown  Public  Opinion  in  a 
Down  the  Main  Drag  column  by  Alex 
Johnson : 

DciWN  THE  Ma!w  Drag — UNrriD  States  Cham- 
ber Makes  Telling  PaESEWTAxioN  of  Otm 
Federal  Debt 

(By  Alex  Johnson) 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Ccmmpr  e 
has  put  together  one  of  the  rnmt  effective 
presentations  of  the  enormity  of  the  Federal 
debt  I've  seen.  It's  a  simple  bar  graph  but 
the   tale   u    tell.s   is    tremendou.?. 

It  shows  that  in  1869,  after  the  Civ.l  War, 
the  United  States  debt  wa<s  R2.:::0C,i)OO.(XX).  a 
mere  bag  of  shells.  In  1919.  rii;hT,  after 
the  First  World  War,  It  was  up  to  125,200,- 
OOC  ixxr  .still  Ju>t  f)ocket  money 

Hv  Clint  of  prosperity  and  smart  manace- 
n.enr.  this  had  been  squeezed  down  to  816  - 
600,000,000  m  19:9.  Came  the  thirties,  and 
the  alphabet  soup  and  by  1939  it  had  leaped 
'  $.?9  90O,(X)O,CO0  and  you  remember  how  we 
used  to  chwke  whenever  anybrxly  mentioned 
it. 

But  now  Us  $255,000,000,000. 

L-ir.king  at    it    another  way: 

In  ib69.  the  Federal  debt  measured  onc- 
eiKhth  uf  an  inch.  In  1939  It  measured  2*t, 
iiu-.^e-  Now  It  stretches  out  to  1  foot,  5 4 
ir.rhfs 

.'Vs  an  average  United  States  family,  yotir 
share  nf  this  Is  »5,640. 

N  >...iai  Lenin;  "We  .shall  force  the  United 
Slates  lo  .spend  Itself  into  destruction." 

The  Chamber  also  iLicks  up  some  Interest- 
ing dupe  on  the  upcoming  Federal  budget  for 
1952     sevent.v-one  billion. 

Y  ur  bill  for  this  is  »1.5a».  As  the  Cham- 
ber savs,  ■■I'^l  000,000,000  is  a  lot  of  money. 
Try  t<.  picture  a  pile  of  a  million  $1  bills. 
Now  try  to  Imagine  71  thousand  other  piles 
ju.st  ijke  It. 

I:  s  liard  to  Imagine  that  much  mr-ney, 
isn  t  it'  Shucks,  it's  hard  to  imaeii.e  jvist 
that  «1  .589  that's  my  share. 

Is  this  spending  necessary?'  ai.ks  the 
Chamber, 

A  lot  of  it  la.  The  Government  does  a 
«rea:  many  things  that  we  all  think  are  gcxid. 
P«5r  exaiT>ple.  a  big  chunk  of  that  S71.0C0  000- 
WMj  Ls  rfoing  to  build  up  our  national  defense" 

I  U  Kc.  along  with  that,  gladly,  and  so  will 
you.  The  wolves  are  howling  at  every  door 
we  have  and  theyYe  no  cream  puff  enemies. 

•  But."  says  the  United  States  Chamber. 
"there's  a  lot  of  Government  spending  that 
isn  t  needed—especially  right  now  in  a  na- 
tlun.^1  emergency." 

For  Instance,  it  adds,  one  Government 
Rgenry  Is  doing  research  to  find  out  how  long 
a  raccoon  lives.  It  could  better  spend  Us 
time  trying  to  find  out  how  long  a  tazpayv 
can  survive. 

Another  agency  buys  com  from  the  farmer 
and  then  lets  the  farmer  buy  corn  for 
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own  use  on  the  open  market  at  lialf  what  the 
Government  gives  him — "lets  "  him  buy  it., 
mind  you. 

Another  agency  invested  our  dough  in  a 
rattlesnake  farm  which  went  broke, 

I'm  trying  to  think  up  a  Joke  about  rattle- 
snrikes  but  it  wont  come. 

The  t:n!ted  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
notes  that  the  Hoover  commission  showed 
how  Government  agencies  could  save  as  much 
a.s  $7,000,000,000  of  our  money  every  year  just 
by  cutting  out  waste  and  adopting  a  more 
sensible  organization. 

But.  Instead  of  that,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  so  fast  lately  that  If  we  only 
went  back  to  the  Government  we  had  in 
liM8 — 3  years  ago — we  could  save  another 
$7,000,000,000. 

Who's  going  to  pay  the  bill?  You.  Nobody 
elie  but. 

"You  will  pay  these  new  taxes  and  the  old 
ones,"  says  the  Chamber,  "every  time  you  see 
a  movie  or  drink  a  bottle  .,)f  beer  or  smoke  a 
cigarette  or  use  the  telephone.  You  will  pay 
pennies  here  and  nickels  there.  You  won  t 
even  know  most  of  the  time  that  you  are  pay- 
ing taxes  because  they  are  liicluded  In  the 
prices  of  the  things  you  buy" 

And  all  these  things  don't  Include  the 
March  15  headache.  You've  paid  all  year 
Ion?.     Then  you  pay  the  rest. 

Don't  misunderstand.  If  it's  gotta  be,  it's 
gotta  If  it  means  preservation  and  progress 
and  efficient  administration  in  Government, 
okay. 

If  It  means  quality  goods  for  our  tax  in- 
vestment, fine.  But  so  much  of  It  is  going 
for  Junk. 


William  N.  Oatis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or   INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion from  the  Marion.  Ind.,  Aerie,  No. 
227.  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  in 
behalf  of  William  N.  Oatis: 

RESOLtmON  ON  Willlam  N.  Oatis 

Whereas  William  N.  Oatis.  Associated  Press 
Bureau  chief  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  a 
free  newspaperman  who  was  performing  his 
duties  according  to  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria of  the  free  press  of  the  world,  was 
brutally  snatched  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Communist  Government  of  Czechoslovakia 
without  explanation:    and 

Whereas  Mr.  Oatis  was  arrested  and  held 
In  detention  without  access  to  friend.  Em- 
bassy representatives,  or  trusted  legal  coun- 
sel:  and 

Whereas  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
cused of  "insisting  on  obtaining  accurate, 
correct,  and  verified  information."  which  is 
the  definition  of  the  work  of  a  free  press; 
and 

Whereas  he  was  forced  into  admission  of 
espionage  because  of  his  reporter's  instinct 
for  presenting  the  factual  rather  than  the 
fictional;  and 

Whereas  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  10  years  of  Imprisonment  by  a  trial  which 
was  universally  condemned  by  all  free  na- 
tions as  an  outrageous  "kangaroo  court," 
completely  bereft  of  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  the  dignity  of  the  human  being;  and 

Whereas,  by  Its  action,  the  Communist- 
dominated  Czech  government  showed  its 
scorn   for   the  principle   of   freedom   of   in- 
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formation  and  its  hatred  for  our  free  world; 
and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Soviet  News 
Agency  Tass  have  the  free  run  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America,  and  are  permitted  to  at- 
tend press  conferences  at  oior  national  seat 
of  government,  at  which  often  much  cfl- 
t he-record  information  is  discussed;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Marion  Aerie.  No.  227,  of 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  urges  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Its  agencies  to  be  un- 
ceasing in  its  eflorts  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Mr.  Oatis  by  honorable  means,  and  we 
also  offer  our  support  and  the  vitality  of  cat 
membership  to  the  executives  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  In  their  campaign  to  secure  the 
release  of  Mr.  Oatis  by  the  communication 
ci  the  true  facts  of  the  case  to  the  free  peo- 
ples cf  the  world:  and  be  it  further 

Re-olved.  That  Aerie,  No  227,  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  urges  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bar  the  correspondents  from  the 
Soviet  News  Agency  Tass  as  well  as  all  satel- 
lite n;ition  correspondents  from  official  gov- 
ernment press  conferences  where  vital  in- 
formation may  be  revealed  until  the  release 
of  Mr   Oatis  has  been  secured. 


Press  and  Fann  Reaction  to  tbe  Family 
Farm  Policy  Reyiew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  17.  1951 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
siON,\L  Record,  I  am  inserting  various 
articles  from  the  Virginia  press  dealing 
with  the  family  fai-m  policy  review. 

I  particularly  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  farmers  of  Rappahan- 
nock County,  Va.  Rappahannock  is  a 
small  county  and  its  citizens  have  always 
been  known  for  their  intelligence,  ccir- 
age,  and  independence. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

[From  the  Rappahannock  (Va.)  News  of 
September  13.   1951] 

The  full  content  of  the  committee's  report 
follows: 

"Whereas  the  farmers  of  Rappahannock 
County,  Va..  have  held  several  meetings  In 
connection  with  the  Family  Farm  Policy 
Review  sponsored  by  the  United  Stales  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  and 

"Whereas  at  the  last  coimty-wide  meeting 
two  farmers  of  each  Magisterial  District  were 
elected  as  a  committee  to  bring  to  another 
county-wide  meeting  recommendations  con- 
cerning this  review;  and 

"Whereas  the  report  of  the  Committee 
has  been  presented  to  the  meeting;   and 

"Whereas  the  farmers  of  Rapp&hannock 
County  feel  that  the  idea  of  having  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  give  their 
views  is  good,  the  method  used  in  con- 
duct:tng  this  survey  was  not  In  accordance 
U-ith  democratic  process,  in  that  it  was  con- 
ducted prlnclf>ally  by  paid  Federal  employ- 
ees; and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  review  In  every  in- 
stance call  for  Increased  expenditure,  in- 
creased personnel  and  broadening  of  powers 


of  the  United  Stales  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture:   and 

"Whereas  we  feel  that  the  concentration 
of  further  authority  over  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
unwise;  and 

'Whereas  in  this  time  of  Impending  war, 
wtth  an  enormou.s  Federal  Indebtedness  and 
The  highest  tax  in  our  history,  it  is  felt 
that  any  unnecessary  increase  in  non- 
defense  spending  is  unsound;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  operate 
as  far  as  is  possible  through  our  Slate  ex- 
tension service,  and  other  State  faclUtl?s, 
other  than  directly  with  the  farmer. 

"Now,  therefore,  we  the  farmers  of  Rappa- 
hannock County,  Va.,  represented  at  this 
meeting  do  hereby  go  on  record  as  strenu- 
ously objecting  to  the  increasing  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  recommended  a  contraction 
rather  than  expansion  of  Its  activities,  and 
further  that  we  vigorously  record  our  pro- 
test of  the  metlfod  used  in  this  survey,  of 
obtaining  reaction  to  the  report  and  its  rec- 
ommendations, and  further  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we  recommend  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
decentralized,  and  that  during  these  strenu- 
ous times  that  the  Government  spend  only 
for  necessities  and  defense  spending;  further 
be  it 

"Resolved.  That  farmers  as  a  rule  are  land- 
owners, hence  Interested  In  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  to  this  is  attributed 
the  fact  that  rural  sections  have  produced 
a  large  percentage  of  our  statesmen.  We  are 
firm  believers  in  our  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  At  the  pres- 
ent we.  along  with  the  majority  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  have  been  convinced  that 
life  and  liberty  are  both  endangered.  Hence 
we  have  favored  our  present  defense  pro- 
gram and  are  wUling  to  tielp  pay  for  it.  How- 
ever, since  this  program  will  take  probably 
20  percent  of  the  national  income  for  sev- 
eral years,  we  are  willing  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  other  lei^s-necessary  things  until  our  de- 
fense costs  are  paid,  and  until  we  are  annu- 
ally making  a  reduction  in  our  national 
debt.  We  are  willing  to  be  the  first  group 
to  make  sacrifices  and  tirge  other  groups  to 
unselfishly  follow  us. 

"Therefore,  our  general  answer  to  these 
questions  perUiining  to  thfc  family  farm  is 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  practice 
all  possible  economies  until  our  defense  prob- 
lem is  solved.    Our  reconamendatlons  are: 

"1.  The  Agriculture  Research  Administra- 
tion: 

"I,  Research:  Present  program  adequate. 

"II.  Pest  control :  Present  program  ade- 
quate, possibly  need  further  work  on  effect 
of  germ  warfare. 

"m.  Meat   Inspection:    Adequate. 

"2.  Bureau  of  Agriculttiral  Economics: 

"I.  Agricultural  estimates:  Continue  on 
present  scale. 

"n.  EconiTmlc  Investigation:  Discontinue. 

"3.  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service: 
No  expansion  recommended. 

"♦.  The  Office  of  Inf c»nnatlo.a :  No  expan- 
sion recommended;  tie  In  with  1  and  2  above 
and  economize. 

"5.  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration ; 

"I.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Cur- 
tail 50  percent. 

"II.  ACF:  Curtail  10  percent  and  reduce 
maxlmimi  to  a  farmer  by  10  percent. 

"III.  Production  adjtistment  program: 
Abolish  for  duration  of  present  emergency. 

"IV.  Price  suppcKl:  Abolish. 

"V.  Program  for  stabUizatlon  of  sugar 
production  and  marketing:  Curtail  10  per- 
cent. 

"VI.  International  commodity  agreement 
program:  Curtail  10  percent. 
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"Vn.  Surplus  remoTAl.  export  and  dlver- 
■lon  progruns:  Curtail  10  pnxcDt. 

"Vm.  Marketing  acrwment  and  onl«r 
prosrama:  Curtail  10  percent. 

"IX.  Marketing  reaearcb:  Aboli&b — handla 
by  ARA 

"X.  Market  News:  AboiUb — handle  by 
BAX. 

"XI.  StandartUzatlon,  grading  and  ln8p<<c- 
tlon  of  farm  products:  Curuil  10  percent. 

"XTI.  Marketing  regulatory  laws:  no  ex- 
pansion. 

"Xm.  state  matchrd-fund  marketing 
aerrlce  work :  Abolish- -let  BAE  handle  u 

"XIV.  Tranaportatlon  rates  and  services: 
Curtail  10  percent. 

"XV.  Defense  food  prop-am:  Abolish— 1ft 
extension  handle  necessary  inXormatiou  in 
time  of  need. 

"XVI.  Other  pro-ams: 

"(a)  Supply  program:  Curtail  25  percer.t 
In  administration  cost. 

"(b)  Foreign  purchase  program:  CurtaJ 
25  percent  administration  cost. 

"9.  Sou  Conservation  flcrvlce:  Render 
technical  aaaistance  where  requested,  wore 
cloaely  with  county  a^ent.  No  expansiou 
except  to  moTe  Into  new  counties  IX  request- 
ed by  them. 

•*7.  The  Forest  Service:  No.  expansion 
neceasary  for  present  emergency. 

"8.  Farm  CX-edit  Adminlstraiion:  CurUU- 
ment  rather  than  exparwlon  Is  recommend- 
ed; avoid  omfllct  with  local  banks  and  look 
mar*  toward  cooperation  with  them." 

Article  from  the  Thursday,  August  30, 
Issue  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch: 
Cvufcm    Fasmas    Bar    T7SDA    Poiicna — 

BMEOunaaaa     Bmc*im.T     Aoarns     Wrra 

OmLx  Om  DsHnmxG  Votb 

"WhWBM  the  farmers  of  Culpeper  County 

have  bean  requeated.  on  shCTt  notice,  to  ex- 

preaa  approral  or  disapproval  of  changes  in 

United   autw   Department    of   Agrtcultxire 

procrams  oatllned  in  a  131-page  booklet,  of 

vlklch.  Arst.  there  are  very  few  copies  in  th* 

etmntf,    seeond.   If   there   had    been   mora 

eoplaa.  fkw  fannart  would  h«v«  had  the  time 

to  raad;  ^frd.  many,  tf  they  had  read  It, 

would   hava   bam   oonfuaad   by   tha   broad 

■eopa  at  anbjaets  ooverad.    And  wa  atrenu- 

oorty  objaet  to  the  uaa  of  fonds,  approprlatad 

bTtlia  Oaofreaa  for  tha  bantilt  of  agrlettl- 

tors,  by  paid  wnpioyeas  In  an  attamiH  to  In- 

Btin  tnto  tha  minds  of  our  farm  paopla  om- 

elal  thlnfclng  of  tha  Dqiartmant  of  AgrletU'* 

ture;  and  than  to  have  thla  aeboad  back 

throqfh  tlHaa  nma  paid  tmployaaa  as  (rasa 

roofts  tti«»fc-t».y 

«•  baUara  that  many  of  tha 
'  belaf  made  a^allaUa  by  tha 
CkTMrmnant  to  f  anaan  ara  good  and 
worthwhDa.  Soma  of  theae.  wa  baUava.  hava 
■^rPBd  thatr  purpoas  and  ara  no  kmgar  ra- 
qmrad.  aovavar,  wa  balteva  any  of  thaaa 
yx  fa  opwatton  ahould  ba  chaanelad 
tfaroogh  approprtata.  jvesimtly  ooBstttutad 
Stata  agrtcoltural  agaiKlas  and  eotmty  goT- 
'"^  bodlaa,  such  at  tha  2and-«raot 
•to  departmani;  at  ■grtenttore. 
aty  bowd  of  superflaocs.  Wa  dls- 
o«tha  piditleal  potantlal  ot  tha 
DsparUnent  of  Agrlcultara  program 

.      tt>«''    that    tha    ^^«^n1»Tr^,^aw^^^^^^n,    g^ 

**»^  fa  <^  FamUy  Farmer  Policy  Ranaw 
■M  MiMit.^^  jp  anhanca  thla  potential; 

Jha  prasant  trend  of  tha  United 

~^t  of  Agncoltore  of  eantral- 

^ty  fa  Waahlngtm  and  <a 

^  fa  paraonnal  points  slg. 

f  oUoved   by   other 

end  aodal  statoa 

._        .  .. ««■  •od  could  easily 

-m  MWOHftand  than  to  communism. 

remits  in  overlapping  and 

■"^^  at  the  expeiMe  of  tha 


^ 


W    believe    that    the    preeent 

^tMtion   In    which    the   Nation 

""  ealls  for  the  suicicst  kind 


of  economy  and  definite  reriurtion  In  the 
expenditures  of  all  nondefer.se  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government.  And  we  in  airri- 
CXilture  are  willing  to  take  our  pn.poriioniite 
share  of  such  cuts  as  may  be  required  ;n 
order  that  the  Nation  may  remain  on  .i 
sound  financial  busls:   therefore  be  It 

"Rrsolved.  Thst  the  farmers  anJ  thpr  in- 
dividuals of  Culpejser  County,  Va  .  rrpr>^- 
■ented  a'^  this  meeting  called  by  the  t»L'r;i  ;.- 
tural  mobilization  commitree  headtr-U  t-y 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Admir.is'ra- 
tlon  In  this  State  do  wish  to  be  recorded  as 
opposing  the  methods  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  pnx-edure.  and  that  they 
vlgorou.sly  opp.-)s«»  any  expanjlon  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  recommend  a  cu.'*tallment 
rather  than  an  enlargement  .,i  such 
activities." 

Editorial  comment  from  the  Sitturdav, 
September  1.  issue  of  the  Winchester 
Evening  Star: 

CrLPTPTR  Fabmitrs  Are  Fichtinq  Mao 

Our  ha:  Is  off  'o  the  farmers  of  Cu]pei.>tT 
County. 

At  a  meeting  Inst  wek  they  went  on  rec- 
orjl  as  "stren.iousiy  objecting''  to  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  propat:anda  purposes  "ro 
instill  Into  the  minds  oX  our  farm  people 
offlciaJ  thinkma;  of  the  Department  of  AcrVi- 
culture.  and  then  to  have  this  echoed  bui's. 
through  these  same  paid  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment employees  as  'grrass  roots'  th::.king."* 
The  farmers  further  recommended  strongly 
that  "the  United  States  Depanme:.t  if  Agri- 
culture be  decentralized  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  agriculture  .n 
each  State  be  done  by  and  through  any  ex- 
isting appropriate  State  and  county  agencj.' 
The  Immediate  cause  of  the  resoluti.  r.  >  f 
the  Culpeper  farmers  was  a  121-page  b<  It- 
let  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  p\Trpose,  to  quote  page  24.  'to  bring 
about  changes  In  people,  their  attltudea, 
abUltles.  and  in  turn  their  actions."' 

The  Culpeper  farmers  were  asked  to  en- 
dorse the  i^ogram  outlined  In  the  booklet. 
The  farmers  replied  that,  first,  there  were  few 
bookleu  avaUable;  secondly,  if  there  had 
been  more  copies,  few  farmers  would  have 
had  time  to  read  it:  and  thirdly,  many  if  they 
had  read  It  would  have  been  confused  by 
the  btond  scope  of  subjects  covered. 

■nils  discerning  action  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  In  Culpeper  County  la  refreshing 
evidence  that  American  farmers  have  their 
guard  up  against  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan's  program  of  socialised  farming. 
The  Culpeper  farmers  reminded  Mr.  Bran- 
nan  that  the  centralization  of  authority  in 
Washington  "points  significantly  to  the  pat- 
tern followed  in  other  countries  whose  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  Is  much  lower  than 
ours,  and  which  could  easily  lead  to  social- 
loa  and  then  commtmlsm.  This  trend  also 
resulU  m  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
effort  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers."  The 
reaolntlon  was  approved  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous rote. 

In  England,  under  the  Socialist  Govern- 
ment, a  farmer  must  get  a  permit  from  Lon- 
don before  he  can  kill  a  hog  or  a  steer, 
even  for  his  own  use. 

Editorial  comment  from  the  Thursday, 
September  6.  issue  of  the  Clarke  Cour- 
ier, Berryrille.  Va. : 

BaaKNaM  Has  a  Nrw  Faem  Plan 
We  have  always  considered  farmers  In- 
telligent people.  We  have  thought  of  them 
as  smart  and  practical,  and  certainly  they 
*re  for  they  have  maintained  a  deeply 
rooted  Independence  that  nelthCT  the  office 
"worker,  boslneesman.  nor  the  clerk  can  ex- 
hibit. But  there  la  an  apparent  indication 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  doesn't  have  the  same  idea  as  to 
tJie  farmer's  Intelligence, 


Dofca'ed  In  the  passage  of  his  now  well- 
kn iwn  Infamous  Brannan's  fama  plan,  the 
Seere'iiry  has  come  up  with  another  one.  and 
II kp  Its  predecessor.  It  is  a  dllly.    He  seeks  to 

•  tain    the    endorsement    of    larmers    on    a 
I'.T^rr   payment   plan   to  boost  consumption 

::..irk'L  prices,  and  the  difference  between 
'^e    prire.s    and    adequate    returns    to    the 

•  .-:tier  to  be  met  by  the  taxpayers  of  which 
1. .ne  :,irm»^rs  are  many. 

<,.  re-'iry  Brannan  urges  the  strengthen- 
!:.!,•  :  the  f-i.^m  family  by  strens^thenlng  the 
luiuiiy  larin  through  self-reliance.  Tha 
county  r,,rnmlttee  would  advise  farmers  on 
family  life,  hobbles,  recreation,  and  sort  of 
take  over  the  Job  sls  the  head  of  the  farm 
lamlly.  »uh  the  result  that  the  family  would 
run  the  family  farm  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  run  the  family.  How 
dumb  can  y   u  get? 

This  Is  all  contained  In  a  proposal  which 
w  >-  ■■'•:  meh!  out  some  time  ago  In  a  b.-ioklet 
•*..;  h  h,:i.s  .i.lv  confused  the  farmers  by  its 
vague  and  cllfncuit  Government  prose. 
Clurke  Cou:;:y  farmers  have  received  these 
booklet.":,  but  It  Is  highly  doubtful  If  many 
of  them  h:v>-  read  t.^-iCm,  and  if  they  have. 
It  Is  Just  :t.-  duubtful  Lf  any  farmer  under- 
stands what  he  has  read.  The  farmer  la 
expectpf!  'n  read  this  report,  digest  It  and 
then  approve  or  disapprove  It.  A  typical 
pa.'i.sage  reads; 

'I*  seems  more  desirable  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  development  of  standards  for 
comparing  family  farms  with  regard  to  (a) 
economic  efficiency  In  farm  production  and 
(b)  the  levels  of  living  they  provide  for  farm 
families.  In  V^c  case  of  economic  efflclency, 
criteria  need  tJ)  oe  developed  for  comparing 
family  farms  of  di.Terent  sizes  and  types  In 
various  areas  and  for  comparing  family  farn-is 
with  Iarge-.scale  operations  to  determine 
the  competitive  position  of  farming  units  of 
different  sizes.  The  resulU  of  such  studies 
w-uid  indicate  how  the  position  of  family 
firms  m.ay  be  strengthened.  Development 
cf  production  and  Income  budgets  from  ex- 
per.cr.re  of  family  farms  In  different  areas 
win  bo  helpful  to  public  and  private  credit 
aizenclcR   In   their   lending  operations  " 

The  >x)oklet  is  filled  with  drivel  such  as 
this,  tc'nding  to  confuse  and  perplex  those 
who  read  It.  Ptu-ther.  It  Is  Brannan's  first 
step  to  get  the  farmers  aboard  the  presi- 
dential special  In  1952  for  Truman. 

But  as  we  wrote  up  above,  we  consider 
farm.ers  intelligent  people  and  they  value 
their  Independence  and  liberties  too  much 
to  allow  such  regimentation  as  Brannan  pro- 
poses. 

Editorial  comment  from  the  Halifax 
County  (Va. )   Record- Advertiser: 
No   Hand-Out.  Sat   FiOunzEs 

We  think  that  It  would  have  done  both 
Houses  of  Congress  a  lot  of  good  to  have  been 
present  at  the  meeting  last  Thursday  Dlgbt 
of  Halifax  County  farmers  presided  over  by  J. 
H  Austin,  chairman  of  the  PMA.  The  sentl- 
mei.t.s  expressed  were  so  clear  cut  and  sjrong 
that  it  would  have  stiffened  the  backbone  of 
many  a  wavering  Congressman  and  convinced 
them  all.  we  think,  that  the  farmers  at  least 
in  the  United  States  want  to  do  someJilng 
about  the  haphazard,  loose  spending  wtys  of 
our  present  Government. 

The  farmers  took  in  their  stride  the  fact 
that  they  are  getting  a  smaller  share  of  the 
national  Income  than  they  did  4  yean  ago. 
They  perfectly  understood  that  farm  income 
has  decreased  12  percent,  while  nonfana  In- 
c(jme  has  increased  12  percent.  They  iLider- 
stand  that  a  farm  family  has  to  get  along  on 
about  one-half  of  what  a  nonfarm  fianlly 
gets.  What  was  the  most  significant  thiog  in 
the  whole  matter  was  the  attitude  that  jrac- 
tlcally  everyone  present  took— that  priaent 
conditions  in  farming  cannot  be  cured  by 
G<^vernment  subsidies.  In  fact,  the  faimers 
pre-sent  looked  askance  on  aubeldles  for  any- 
one Over  ard  over  again  they  stresseil  the 
fact    thiU    unless   our    Government   got    lU 
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house  In  order  and  began  to  run  Itsel '.  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan,  this  coimiry  is  headed 
for  ruin. 

A  long  time  ago  we  heard  Senator  Burton 
K  Wheeler  make  a  speech  In  Virginia  Sen- 
ator Wheeler  pral-sed  the  efforts  cf  Senator 
Btrd  to  curb  Federal  spending  and  balance 
the  budget.  If  we  remembtjr  correctly  he 
said;  A  nation  can  no  more  live  by  spending 
more  than  It  takes  In  than  an  individual. 
Both  will  go  bankrupt,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary then  for  both  to  have  a  receiver.  What 
is  a  receiver  for  a  bankrupt  nation  other  than 
a  dictator?" 

The  administration  has  not  sold  Its  pro- 
gram of  scKlallsm  to  the  farmers,  at  least  of 
thi.s  county.  The  farmers  of  this  county  are 
more  for  national  interest  than  they  are 
for  selfish  interests  for  farmers  as  a  class. 
If  Mr.  Brannan  could  have  heard  the  recep- 
tion given  his  plan  by  the  farmers  of  Halifax, 
multiplied  by  the  feeling  that  must  exist 
whenever  a  group  of  citizens  Interested  in 
their  Government  gather,  he  would  at  once 
abandon  any  idea  of  embarking  on  a  wild 
orgy  of  spending.  Tlie  farmers  of  Halifax 
County  don't  want  that,  and  what  the 
farmers  want  Is  usually  what  Halifax  County 
wants. 


The   Gap   Betwee*   Confress   and   Main 
Street 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF   CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day there  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  an  article  by  the 
distlripuished  and  eloquent  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dougl.^sJ  entitled 
"The  Gap  Between  Congress  and  Main 
Street.  " 

Every  time  I  return  home  to  Connect- 
icut— and  I  must  have  averaged  a  trip 
a  week  throughout  1951—1  am  reminded 
of  this  gap  between  Congress  and  Main 
Street,  and  it  i.s  often  a  wide  one.  at  least 
temporarily. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be 
printed  in  the  Appiendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  thought  on 
this  article.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
refers  to  "the  marathon  legislative  ses- 
sion" and  I  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  many  new 
problems  and  dangers  to  us  growing  from 
these  marathon  sessions.  Many  of  the 
regulations  under  which  we  in  Congress 
now  operate  go  back  to  the  days  when 
legislative  sessions  ran  only  about  4 
months  a  year.  For  instance,  the  allow- 
ance given  a  Senator  for  railroad  fare 
back  and  forth  to  his  State  only  covers 
one  such  round  trip  per  year.  That 
regulation  manifestly  antedates  the  cus- 
tomary length  of  the  session  in  recent 
years,  which  has  spread  out  to  some- 
thing like  10  months  per  year.  These 
marathon  sessions  which  have  become 
the  regular  sessions  are  a  further,  most 
urgent  reason,  in  my  judgment,  for  legis- 
lative recommendations  for  the  reform 
of  the  Congress;  such  recommendations 
are  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 


I  am  sure  the  Senators  will  agree  with 
Senator  Douglas'  comment  that  "all  of 
us  are  defective  human  insti-uments  and 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  no  ex- 
ception." I  cite  this  as  a  provocative 
quotation  which  I  hope  will  persuade  my 
colleagues  that  this  article  contains 
many  candid  and  penetrating  observa- 
tions which  make  it  eminently  worth 
thoughtful  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Thk     Gap     Betwien     Congress     and     Main 

Street — Senator    Doccl.\s    Points    to    a 

Dancer  That  Is  Created  by  the  Marathon 

LccisLATrvE  Sessions 

(By  Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois) 

Washington. — In  a  democratic  govern- 
ment there  is  constant  need  for  a  mutual 
exchange  of  information  and  opinion  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Both  Clements  in  this  exchange 
are  equally  Important.  The  elected  repre- 
sentatives should  make  clear  to  the  citizens 
what  the  facts  about  the  Issues  of  the  day 
actually  are  and  the  reasons  why  they  favor 
a  given  course  of  action.  The  voters  and 
the  citizens  should  in  a  reciprocal  manner 
let  their  representatives  know  what  they 
think  should  or  should  not  be  done.  Out 
of  this  intercommunication,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, comes  a  relative  consensus  of  opin- 
ion. The  democracy  makes  a  decision  but 
preserves  its  unity  In  the  process  and  moves 
on  to  its  next  set  of  choices. 

There  is  a  fairly  widespread  feeling 
through  the  country  that  Congress  in  many 
re.spects  has  lost  the  necessary  touch  with 
the  people  and  this  interconnection  has 
broken  down. 

There  Is  some  truth  to  the  accusation,  but 
there  are  mitigating  circumstances.  Most 
Congressmen,  as  a  group,  make  prodigious  ef- 
forts to  keep  in  touch  with  the  home  folks. 
They  and  their  staffs  comb  local  papers,  are 
receiving  a  constant  stream  of  constltutents 
and  are  always  alert  for  every  scrap  of  news 
from  the  grassroots. 

The  fact  remains,  however  that  life  la 
Washington  tends  to  be  inbred.  It  Is  an 
artificial  rlty  where  public  officials  see  more 
of  each  other  than  of  a  more  representative 
cross  section  of  public  opinion.  Further- 
more, the  impact  of  groups  who  can  afford 
to  maintain  representation  in  the  capital — 
as  well  as  the  Immediate  presence  of  special 
pleaders  within  the  Government — often  con- 
fuses or  distorts  the  picture  of  the  country 
as  seen  from  Capitol  HIU.  This  accounts 
for  many  of  the  occasions  when  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  lag  or  contradiction  between 
popular  thinking  and  congressional  action 
on  important  issues. 

The  fault  for  this  sort  of  Washington  pro- 
vincialism lies  less  with  the  individual  Con- 
gressman than  w.'th  the  legislative  system 
Itself  as  it  has  developed  in  recent  times. 

All  of  us  are  defective  human  instrumenta 
and  Congressmen  and  Senators  are  no  excep- 
tion. Some  may  even  be  considered  out  of 
touch  with  the  country  l)ecause  they  see  a 
little  more  clearly  than  the  multitude  what 
the  real  Interests  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  actually  are  and  are  more  ccncemed 
about  the  future  than  about  the  passing 
moment. 

But  to  the  degree  to  which  we  are  "out  of 
touch,"  It  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  terrific 
pressure  of  work  under  which  we  labor  and 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  tied  up  in  Washing- 
ton for  such  protracted  periods  of  time.  For 
the  best  way  to  keep  In  touch  with  one'a 
constituents  is  to  mix  with  them  on  their 
own  ground,  to  meet  them  face  to  face,  and 
to  exchange  opinions  directly  as  do  gocxl 
neighbors. 

Up  untU  recently,  this  process  of  mutual 
Interaction   took   place    normally   and   nat- 


urally. Congress  convened  on  March  4  and 
adjourned  within  4  months,  by  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  Congressmen  and  Senators 
then,  with  some  exceptions,  went  home,  lived 
among  their  nelghtxirs  and  resumed  their 
businesses  and  professions.  In  their  spare 
time,  they  would  travel  in  a  leisurely  fashion 
over  their  State  or  district,  making  speeches 
to  whoever  would  listen  to  them,  but  also 
talking  privately  with  people  in  restaurants, 
drug  stores,  and  on  the  street.  It  is  true 
that  all  too  frequently  the  returning  repre- 
sentatives talked  with  a  too  restricted  social 
group  and  that  they  did  not  get  in  touch 
adequately  with  the  manual  workers  who 
customarily  lived  "on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway  tracks."  But  such  a  faUure  was 
due  more  to  a  defect  in  the  sympathies  and 
imagination  of  the  representatives  than  to 
any  lack  of  opjxjrtunlty.  And  in  the  crowded 
dlstricU  of  the  great  cities,  the  Congreasmen 
kept  in  touch  with  the  humble  as  well  as 
with  the  powerful. 

It  is  true  that  some  SenatCHis  and  Con- 
gressmen In  Buppoeedly  safe  dlstr.tcts  would 
fall  «ubjcct  to  the  attraction*  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  East  and  seldom  return  home. 
The  story  la  told,  for  example,  of  a  cele- 
brated Senator  X  from  one  of  the  Mountain 
^tates  who.  after  sUjrlng  away  lor  years, 
returned  one  day  to  hl»  native  city.  A  small 
boy  spied  him  on  the  street  and  rushing  to 
his  father  shouted.  "Father.  I  have  Just  seen 
Senator  X."  To  which  the  father  is  alleged 
to  have  replied,  "Son,  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Senator  X  is  too  big  a  man  to  visit  his  home 
State." 

But  only  nationally  known  figures  from 
"safe"  districts  could  get  by  with  such 
absenteeism.  In  general,  the  voters  t4w;itly 
and  indeed  properly  required  their  repre- 
sentatives to  return  for  consultation  upon 
penalty  of  defeat.  Statesmen  who  acquired 
a  bad  case  of  "Potomac  fever"  (which  causes 
a  man  to  swell  without  growing)  were  com- 
monly turned  out  to  grass.  Generally  only 
those  who  kept  in  close  contact  with  thetx 
constltuents  survived. 

But  this  Informal  give-and-take  haa 
lai-gely  been  swept  ftway  In  recent  yean 
by  the  prolonged  sessions  of  Congress.  la 
1940.  for  example.  Congress  was  continuous- 
ly In  session  from  January  3  to  October  19, 
while  in  1930,  though  we  recessed  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  we  reconvened  on  November  27. 
This  is  typical  of  what  has  been  happening 
throughout  the  last  15  years.  The  result  is 
that  the  job  of  Congressman  or  Senator  has 
become  virtually  a  full-time  one  In  Itself, 

This  in  effect  precludes  a  representative  • 
from  actively  practising  a  supplementary 
profession  or  business.  It  also  chains  hUn 
to  Washington  for  approximately  10  months 
a  year,  leaving  only  2  months  out  of  which 
a  brief  vacation  and  the  inspection  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  weU  as  a  sojotim  back 
home,  mtist  come.  The  result  Is  that  even 
with  the  best  wiU  In  the  world  a  Congrees- 
man  or  a  Senator  finds  It  hard  to  keep  lu 
touch  personally  with  his  coiutltuents  and 
to  carry  out  the  reciprocal  Interchange  of 
opinions  and  arguments  which  la  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  blood  stream  of  democ- 
racy. 

Our  system  of  representative  democracy 
puts  a  high  premium  on  intelligent  informa- 
tion on  the  views  of  the  people  who  send  us 
to  Washington.  It  also  attaches  a  great  deal 
of  importance  to  the  public  representaiilve's 
ability  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  effect  of 
pending  legislation  on  the  general  welfare. 
The  caterwaul  of  the  lobtiyists  is  moet  dan- 
geroas  when  even  the  most  conscientious 
legislator  has  not  had  the  opptwtunity  to 
sound  out  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

The  average  Sermtor  or  Congressman  must 
vote  on  hundreds  of  meajtures  concerning 
which  he  has  no  special  knowledge  oC  his 
own.  He  can  often  use  the  advice  of  oon- 
Etltuents  to  particular  advantage.  By  the 
same  token  he  owes  his  constituents  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  issues  and  his  owa 
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poAttkw  on  thow  icsut-a  cxystAl  clear.  Noth- 
tnf  to  mar*  tflsastrc^  to  a  democracy  than 
a  gult  between  national  policy  and  tbe  pecple 
wbo  mvut  Ut« — perhaps  even  die — according 
to  that  poUcy. 

But  the  political  future  of  the  most  hard- 
vorking  repreeentatlves  Is  put  In  Jeopardy 
by  enforced  absences  from  home. 

The  fact  that  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men must  be  iway  from  home  fcr  so  long  is 
resented  by  many  of  the  voters,  who  feel  that 
their  aervanta  should  be  back  with  them 
more  and  who  tend  to  treat  their  absence  as 
an  Indication  that  they  have  gone  'high  hat." 
Uoreorer,  while  the  legislator  Is  tied  to  Wash- 
ington hia  rivals,  both  Inside  and  outside  h:s 
party,  are  free  to  roam  through  his  district 
r»»>^<"g  speeches  at  luncheon  clubs  and 
building  themselves  up  as  friendly  and  solici- 
tous tribunes  of  the  people.  The  Congress- 
men and  Senators  therefore  come  to  fe«l 
much  like  the  chief  of  the  AJban  Trlb«. 
whom  Fraaer  described  in  his  Golden  Bough 
aa  pacing  at  midnight  In  the  grore  by  the 
Lake  of  Neml.  waiting  for  the  rival  who 
would  alay  him  with  the  sword  and  then 
Bucoeed  to  his  chieftainship. 

It  is  imall  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
average  representative,  for  both  personal 
and  general  reasons,  seeks  quite  eealously  to 
find  additional  v%j%  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  his  eonstltaents. 

The  flnt  way  Is,  of  course,  through  cor- 
respondence. The  volume  of  mail  received 
in  congressional  ofllcea  has  increased  greatly 
ever  stnee  TrankUn  Roosevelt  was  elected 
President.  In  the  pre-F.  D.  R.  days,  a  Con- 
gressman's mall  would  comnuanly  amount  ':o 
19  or  ao  letters  a  day.  while  even  a  8enat<:)r 
from  s  Ug  State  would  seldom  receive  more 
than  a  hundred.  In  contrast,  when  my  wife 
was  a  Oopgi  IMS  woman  from  Illinois  from 
1946  to  1M7,  she  would  customarily  g«t 
from  100  to  900  communications  a  day  and 
today,  as  a  Senator  from  the  same  State.  I 
reoalTS  sroond  1.200.  This  I  believe  is  fair- 
ly typteal  of  tbe  volume  received  by  Sena- 
tors frccn  large  industrial  States.  I  am  to- 
farmed,  however .  that  the  mail  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Tcark  is  about  three  times  as 
bMvyu  una. 

■nils  maO  is  at  once  a  heavy  burden  and 
a  (niltful  opportunity.  The  physical  labor 
of  bandUBS  it  promptly  Is  great  and  makes 
Um  secretarial  staffs  on  the  HUl  the  mcst 
overbunteBfed  of  Government  einpioye<>s. 
The  TOttnns  Is  fandeed  so  heavy  that  most  of 
the  Isttsrs  on  legislative  Issues  have  to  be 
answered  with  form  letters.  Along  with 
others.  X  try  to  make  my  replies  informa- 
tive both  about  tbe  facts  and  as  to  what  tiy 
poattlon  la  and  why.  About  SOO  of  the  da:i7 
letter*  rsoetve  personal  replies  from  rae 
which  I  try  to  make  ss  individualized  as 
possible. 

Ob  Um  whole,  one's  eorrespcmdence  Is  a 
valoable  sooree  of  information  ss  to  wtajit 
paepla  are  thinking.  There  are,  however, 
esrtalB  Inherent  biases  in  Its  composition  of 
which  •  repressnuttlve  is  always  aware.  The 
Ant  Is  that  tbe  "against"  letters  on  matt^frs 
at  fstMral  policy  always  tend  to  oTerrcpie- 
•■■t  that  seutlon  of  opinion.  It  Is  curious 
bat  nerertheleas  true  that  men  and  womt-n 
to  be  more  ardent  in  (^position  than 

quaUflcatlon  U  that  letters  coine 

are  articulate  sections  of  the  coiii- 

whleb  have  both  the  leisure  and 

to  write.    This  means  that  waj-e- 

•ad  farmers  tend  to  be  underrepre- 

tn  the  mail  and  the  professional  snd 

ov«Tepreeented.    The  third 

must  be  followed  ui  analysing 

li  that  part  of  it  is  dictated  by 
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■ahOtaiMiaBly  recur.    While  such  mall 
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If  letters  are  Then  the  chief  mean«  hy 
which  voters  communicate  to  their  Rfnre- 
sentatlves.  how  do  the  latter  try  to  keep  !n 
touch  with  the  voters?  l^ie  &rst  meth<xl  is, 
of  course,  thnugh  replies  to  < -^e  s  c.r- 
respondents,  and  this  I  have  ariatiy  ci.s- 
cus*ed. 

Nearly  every  Conpre.ssman  a;.c1  Senator, 
moreover  sends  out  a  periodic  newsletter 
boih  to  friends  and  to  the  rewspTpers  of 
hi.s  di.str;ct  rn  !e:  :hem  k.now  •what  he  is 
doing  and  thinking.  M«t  of  the  C< :n.,'r»'5s- 
men  from  the  nonurban  di.'tricts  as  we:':  ,.s 
the  Ser.at-Ts  also  maite  per'.-clir  racl;u  or.  ..J- 
CiiAts  biu-it  to  t.heir  h^nie  c.strif-  E  'h 
the  Hou?e  and  the  Senate  are  pf;L.:.;y  r<;  v  'h 
radio  rect^rding  rooms  where  f^:.e  -aM  c-jt  a 
record  which  can  then  be  rfpr'^cliirf^d  m 
quantity  and  shipped  out  m  th?  1-  ral  '.ulio 
stations  to  be  played  over  the  air  bv  'ra.Ts- 
cription.  The  averafc-e  c-st  :ar  such  a  r?^.:ord 
is  approximately  $3.  so  that  a  li- e-^Mr ;  m 
program  will  co6,t  S15  and  a  ten-si.i-;  ii  i)ro- 
gram  approximately  tSO.  The  s'.iti'ji.s  vk.n 
play  these  records  in  between  election  naies 
without  charge  as  a  public  service  feature, 
so  that  a  Congressn-an  can.  tiierefore.  ^et  a 
reasonable  radio  coverage  inside  hi5  district 
for  $300  a  year  and  a  Senatur  for  per- 
haps $lbO. 

Ex-Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansa.-;,  was 
probably  the  most  effective  in  his  rsulio  ta'.ks 
of  any  Senator.  Through  Held  uuerviews 
conducted  by  the  circulation  and  advertising 
staffs  of  his  farm  papers  he  Itnew  each  week 
what  tbe  people  of  Kan^a^i  were  chiefly  cju- 
cerned  about  and  the  directions  m  which 
they  were  leaning.  With  this  inlormation  at 
his  command  he  was  then  able  to  s,<j  to  the 
radio  and  speak  on  the  condition  of  the 
Kansas  voters.  There  are  few  or  none  of  us 
today,  however,  who  have  the  facilities  to 
gather  similar  Information. 

Finally  there  are  the  trips  back  h.,nii». 
These,  If  they  can  be  managed,  are  the  b^st 
of  all.  But  while  these  are  easily  p-.  ssib'.e 
for  the  Representatives  who  come  from  w. th- 
in a  radius  of  250  miles  around  Washi:;gMn, 
they  are  almost  Impossible  for  those  "^ho 
hall  from  the  Pacific  ccast  and  the  Mi  um- 
taln  States.  While  the  airplane  ha^  (i:s- 
tinctly  lengthened  our  tether,  we  if  the 
Middle  West  still  find  such  trips  d!!Sc-.nt. 
In  the  first  place,  each  trip  ciists  a.'  i;;:;d 
tI25. 

In  the  second  pJace,  bitter  experience  1.  -a 
taught  us  that  no  matter  hvw  quiet  ':he 
legislative  schedule  may  seem,  if  v.e  return 
home  during  the  week,  a  storm  Is  almost 
certain  to  blow  up  and  crucial  roll  calls  will 
be  held.  Then  If  we  are  absent  the  same 
constituents  who  customarily  demand  our 
presence  as  proof  that  we  have  net  con- 
tracted "Potomac  fever'  will  damn  us  out 
vehemently  for  neglecting  our  po.stj-,  M>  re- 
over.  If  a  Representative  canc^^ls  s'lch  ;-.;t 
engagement  at  the  last  minute  in  ^-Td^r  •<) 
vote,  then  the  organization  before  whi.'h  hf 
was  to  appear  la  likely  to  bect-me  hi.s  ri.otny 
for  life.  As  the  seylng  goes,  in  such  m-ittf.-s 
"One  cant  win  " 

The  result  is  that  during  sesslms  i'  l.s 
only  safe  to  make  engagement  for  week  end."!. 
I,  for  example,  try  to  make  two  such  trios 
back  home  every  month.  These  are  very 
crowtled  days  and  I  always  return  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  unhappy  feeling  that  while 
I  have  talked  with  my  constituents  at-  ut 
what  I  think,  I  have  not  been  able  ade- 
quately to  And  out  what  they  think. 

The  wise  Senator  and  Congressman  will, 
however,  devote  at  least  one  month  of  the 
two  which  are  left  to  traveling  among  his 
c<xistltTients.  I  try  to  lay  out  a  schedule 
some  time  In  advance  for  this  trip  and  each 
year  try  to  cover  about  half  the  State.  This 
Is  the  most  pleasant  part  of  tbe  year.  Trav- 
eling over  the  roads  and  mixing  with  people 
are  a  sure,  if  temporary,  cure  for  the  "butter- 
fly stomach"  which  Is  the  characteristic  of 
Washington.     Like  Anteus  of  old,  one  feels 


tl.e  -T  r.frer  for  h-wtng  touched  once  more 
t'.''  r'»:i::*y  of  the  good  earth. 

Ex.fpt  diiri'ig  the  6  months  prlo'  to  an 
o.ecti  '11,  a  Senator  or  Congressman  cm  gen- 
erally speak  at  nonpartisan  or  citizei  gath- 
erings and  meet  with  members  of  he  op- 
posing pr.ltira!  party  as  well  as  with  hose  of 
his  own  Sich  meetings  soften  the  asper- 
ities of  the  poltlcal  campaigns  which  follow, 
and  do  much  to  prevent  party  strl'e  from 
becoming  too  bitter. 

In  order  to  widen  still  further  the  scope 
of  such  contacts,  a  friend  has  alio  ved  me 
to  lit  up  his  station  wagon  for  sound  and 
en  my  t  iir  h'  Id  a  large  number  of  meetir-es 
cut  of  d  jors  In  courthouse  squares,  en  the 
main  streets  of  towns,  and  at  facto  y  gates 
as  shif*'  .-tart  and  end.  I  have  beta  criti- 
cized ra'l".rr  ?trongly  fcr  this  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  said  to  be  undlgniSed  for  e  United 
States  Senator  to  seek  out  crowds. 

I  have  never  been  fjreatly  worried  by  this 
criticism,  hrwever.  for  It  seems  to  'ne  that 
the  Job  of  explaining  and  discussing  the  Is- 
sues of  the  day  Is  so  Important  t  lat  one 
should  seek  out  the  people  In  every  possible 
way  Or.e  of  my  most  pleasant  experiences 
nearly  every  fa"  is  speaking  at  the  neon  hour 
to  intelligent  and  skeptical  crowd*  at  the 
Western  Elec'rlc  plant,  where  the  qjestion- 
ing  is  always  keen  and  the  verbal  g  ve-and- 
take  spirited.  The  engineers  and  offt-e  work- 
P'^  *h»re  are  always  eager  for  ecom  my  and 
.  ■ -•  -iv.  foreisn  policy.  Perhaps  I  lo  more 
<■'"  ;ki:iE  than  is  necessary  or  even  desirable, 
i '.r.  I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  last 
VK  .r  I  made  a  tnta!  of  over  500  spe?ches  fn 
well  !  ver  a  liundred  towns  in  Illinois.  And 
I  tried  to  do  a  lot  of  listening  too. 

I  hope  It  i.s  not  immodes'l  to  add  that  a 
heavy  price  i.s  exacted  for  all  this.  Tie  heav- 
iest is  the  small  amount  of  time  vhich  It 
leaves  for  a  normal  life  with  one'f  famiiy. 
There  srp  numerous  Senators  besides  myself 
who  J. re  not  able  to  take  vacations  w:th  their 
families.  One  has,  indeed,  the  constant 
doubt  whether  the  whole  struggle  is  worth 
such  deprivation  and  whether  it  w  mid  not 
be  far  better  to  get  out  of  politic!  and  be 
able  f-i  live  a  normal  life  with  those  one 
loves  Another  deprivation  Is  the  lessened 
amount  of  rf.idlng  we  c:\n  do.  I  tr- ■  to  read 
approximately  two  books  a  week,  divided 
fairly  e-  eniy  between  current  eventj  and  the 
great,  glowing  classics  which  live  for  all 
t;n-.r  But  I  .".nd  this  pace  sometii  les  difB- 
cult  xo  maintain  and  I  mu.st  ccnfe  «  that  1 
read  far  too  many  newspnfiers  and  periodl- 
r  Is  -Ahich  chronicle  only  the  passing 
Til   rtient. 

It  Is  similarly  difficult  to  .save  time  for 
coniempUition  and  to  mark  out  the  noments 
where,  ;n  James  Martineau's  words,  "the  arc 
pf  <-"ir  11  VPS  meets  the  tangent  of  •  ternity." 
VVf  frcquen'lv  fall,  therefore,  to  make  con- 
•.i.'  wi'h  the  eternal  as  well  as  with  the 
•^;^!.^i^'I.t. 

l^t Tf  are  basic  factors  built  .nto  Dur  pres- 
ent F>-derai  system  which  influeuc.^  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Congress  can  truly  keep  in 
touch  -Aith  the  temper  of  the  cou  itry  as  a 
u'h.,>>  In  the  Senate  a  small  State  like 
N^-vada  has  a  voice  equal  to  tha  of  New 
Y  rk,  rural-dominated  Stale  legislatures 
have  fipquently  refused  to  reapportion  con- 
gressi.  >nal  districts  in  acccrdar  ce  with 
cliannes  in  population.  As  a  result  oplaloiia 
of  city  dwellers  are  minimized  and  the  opin- 
1  n-  f  those  who  live  in  the  cot  ntry  and 
sin. ill  towns  are  maximized. 

But  the  most  Immediate  need  for  improve- 
ment as  I  see  It,  Is  so  to  arrange  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  as  to  let  all  of  lis  have  mora 
time  with  our  constituents  and  for  itudy  and 
reflection.  ^ 

I'here  are  two  suggestions  whld:  I  should 
like  tu  offer  in  this  direction.  Tie  Arst  is 
that  the  leadership  in  Congress  ihould  so 
arrange  the  legislative  schedule  thut  definite 
Hnd  important  hills  be  brought  f i  rward  for 
a<  ti.  :i  on  the  floor  during  the  first  3  months 
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of  the  year  Instead  of  being  postponed  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  seeslon.  While  we 
are  busy  in  our  offices  and  In  committee  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  the  year  there  has 
tended  to  be  a  legislative  vacuum  on  the 
floor.  Failure  to  act  in  the  early  months 
prolongs  the  session  and  hence  makes  It 
more  difficult  to  consult  with  the  voters. 
More  legislative  action  at  the  very  outset 
should  shorten  the  session  and  make  it  more 
possible  for  us  to  get  back  home. 

A  second  Improvement,  in  my  Judgment, 
would  be  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  rule  of 
germaneness  in  debate.  We  are  continually 
being  delayed  and  interrupted  as  we  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  by  long  speeches  on  an  Infinite 
variety  of  irrelevant  subjects.  This  holds  us 
back  and  greatly  slows  up  proceedings.  It 
would  greatly  e.tpedite  business  if  discussions 
were  confined  to  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. This  would  shorten  the  session  and  the 
Senate  could  then  set  aside,  as  does  the 
House,  a  periodic  5-oclock  hour,  when  Mem- 
bers might  address  the  Senate  on  any  sub- 
ject. 

This  would  permit  colleagues  who  were 
not  particularly  Interested  in  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  in  question  to  return  to  their  of- 
fices to  get  some  work  done  while  still  re- 
taining the  Senate  as  a  useful  sounding 
board  for  the  discussions  of  topics  which  are 
not  immediately  before  the  Senate  for  action. 
Eut  whether  or  not  these  suggestions  are  the 
best  tliat  could  be  adopted,  some  improve- 
ment is  needed  to  reestablish  the  intercom- 
munication between  electors  and  the  elected 
which  Ls  so  necessary  for  a  democracy. 

And  so  we  representatives  of  the  people 
struggle  along,  doing  our  Job  Incompletely 
and  making  many  errors  along  the  way.  But 
at  times  to  nearly  all  of  us  comes  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  perhaps  part  of  the 
divine  shuttle  which,  as  it  moves  back  and 
forth,  helps  to  weave  the  texture  of  democ- 
racy, and  we  pray  that  in  spite  of  our  indi- 
vidual faults  the  pattern  which  we  help  to 
weave  may  be  noble  and  worthy.  In  the 
words  of  Browning's  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra: 

"So,  take  and  use  thy  work: 
Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 
What  strain  o'  the  stuff. 
What  warpings  past  the  aim." 


Killing  th«  Goose 


EXTENSKDN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday,  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  >»ish  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  editoiial  in  this  morn- 
ings  Washington  Post,  entitled  ■Killing 
the  Goose." 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Killing  thi  Gcosk 

Sound  economy  embraces  nhe  conservation 
and  cultivation  of  nationa.  resources.  In 
the  light  of  this  standard,  the  recent  action 
.of  the  House  in  slashing  the  appropriation 
ret^uest  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
must  be  viewed  as  a  piece  of  penny-wise  fool- 
ishness. Congress  establiatied  the  founda- 
tion last  year  and  authorised  it  to  spend 
$15,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
research  in  basic  science  and  giving  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  training  to  some 
2.000  young  scientists,  Orgiuiized  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman,  the  foun- 
dation asked  for  »14,0C0,0C0.    The  House  cut 


this  by  08  percent,  gr«ntlng  only  $300,000 
and  in  effect  nullifying  the  enthe  author- 
ized program.  This  pittance  jirecludes  re- 
search and  training  alike,  leaving  the  agency 
without  any  real  f\inction.  This  is  not  econ- 
omy; it  is  wreckage — the  wreckage  of  a  pro- 
gram vital  to  national  welfare  and  national 
defense. 

In  a  letter  urging  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  repair 
the  error  of  the  House,  Dr.  Lyle  B.  Borst, 
chairman  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  pointed  out  that  "we  run  the  risk 
of  greatly  distorting  and  weakening  our  en- 
tire research  effort  if  we  do  not  lay  special 
emphasis  on  the  training  of  new  investiga- 
tors and  the  development  of  new  funda-  '" 
mental  knowledge."  American  Inventiveness  "^ 
has  been  strongest  In  the  realm  of  applied 
science,  but  to  a  large  extent  American  sci- 
entists have  relied  upon  their  Euiopean  col- 
leagues for  basic  research.  Thf^t  reliance 
is  no  longer  feasible.  And  at  a  time  when 
scientific  supremacy  is  the  cornerstone  of 
military  strength  any  neglect  of  this  coun- 
try's scientific  potentialities  is  nnk  profli- 
gacy. Every  consideration  of  national  secur- 
ity win  support  the  S«inate  in  restoring  the 
funds  requested  by  the  Natiotal  Science 
Foundation — and  in  insisting  up<3n  the  res- 
toration when  the  appropriations  bill  goes 
to  conference. 


SeparatioD  of  Air-Mail  Pay  From 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEliMAN 

OF   NrW   TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  17, 19S1 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ttt o  very  in- 
teresting editorials  bearing  or  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  Senate  bill  436 ,  one  enti- 
tled "The  Passenger  in  th<j  Baggage 
Compartment."  published  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  September  16,  1951,  and  the 
other  entitled  "Air  Mail  and  Subsidies," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  11,  1951,  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  September  16. 
1951) 

The  Passengis  in  the  Baggage  Compastmsnt 

A  young  lady  boards  a  trans-A  ilantic  plane 
bound  from  New  York  to  Paris  She  holds 
the  stub  of  a  ticket  for  whi<:h  she  paid 
$394.60  one  way.  Settling  back  in  the  com- 
fortable seat,  she  expects  ber  money's  worth. 
And  she  gets  It.  There's  good  food,  cham- 
pagne ou  some  flights  and  peihaps  even  a 
sample  bottle  of  Parisian  perfume. 

Riding  beneath  the  young  lady  is  another 
passenger  also  bound  for  P&r.s.  But  this 
passenger  rides  in  a  dark  cavernous  section 
of  the  plane.  Jostled  to  and  fro  by  other 
passengers.  No  comfort,  no  ch£>mpagne,  and 
no  perfume.  And  why  should  there  be? 
After  all  this  passenger  is  ouly  a  humble 
sack  of  mail.  But  there's  nothing  humble 
about  Its  fare,  tl.578.  And  who  foots  the 
bill?    Uncle  Sam. 

In  other  wcatls,  the  way  the  silrlines  flgure 
It  passengers  so  to  Europe  for  about  70  cents 


a  ton-mile.  But  letter  mail  travels  th«  same 
route  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  ta.40 
per  ton -mile. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  Is  currently 
running;  a  larger  deficit  on  foreign  air  mall 
(•50.900.000)  than  on  domestic  (•35.500,000). 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  International 
deficit  is  so  large  Is  that  at  present  the  cost 
of  hauling  International  air  mail  la  not  baaed 
on  actual  transportation  costs  but  is  part 
of  a  conglomerate  fee  paid  out  by  the  Poet 
Office  Department  to  the  airlines  to  cover 
both  mail  pay  and  subsidy. 

Since  VJ-day  (according  to  a  recent  Comp- 
troller General's  report)  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  paid  the  mail-carrying  airlines 
a  total  of  one-half  billion  dollars.  How  much 
of  this  has  been  subsidy? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  a  conservative  ntlmate  places  the 
figtire  between  •150,000.000  and  •200,000.000. 
The  vagueness  of  this  estimate  by  an  in- 
formed public  official  is  a  rough  Indication 
of  the  taxpayer's  total  Ignorance  i.f  what  is 
being  done  with  his^  "air-maU  dollar." 
Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  a  clean  sepa- 
ration between  what  Is  subsidy  and  what  Is 
pay  for  carrying  the  mails. 

A  partial  remedy  Is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  a  Senate  committee.  This  is  the 
Johnson  bill.  S.  436.  Under  this  bill  as 
amended,  the  Federal  (Sovemment  would  not 
be  relieved  of  the  subsidy  burden.  But  at 
least  the  Post  Office  would  be  relieved  of 
paying  mall  pay  anci  subsidy  in  one  lump 
fee.  Under  the  bill  subsidy  would  be  sepa- 
rately determined  and  paid  separately  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Then  at  least 
the  txixpayer  might  be  able  to  see  what's 
what. 

(From  the   Washington  Post  of  September 

11,  1951] 

Ant  Mail  anu  Sttbsisixs 

While  Congress  is  voting  on  various  pro- 
poeals  to  raise  postal  rates,  the  Senate  has 
a  chance  to  strike  a  real  blow  for  reduction 
of  the  postal  deficit.  1'hat  is  to  pass,  without 
watering,  the  Johnson  bill  to  separate  sums 
paid  to  the  airlines  for  carrying  air  mail  from 
the  sums  paid  them  In  governmental  sub- 
sidy. To  be  sure,  S.  436,  as  amended,  would 
not  relieve  the  Oovemment  of  the  burden  of 
airline  subsidies.  But  it  would  remove  this 
millstone  from  the  neck  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  has  been  paying  a  con- 
glomerate fee  for  maU  pay  and  subsidy. 
Under  the  bill,  subsidies  would  be  determined 
separately  from  mall  rates  and  would  be  paid 
separately  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 

The  Senate  bill  is  not  Ideal,  even  in  the 
determination  of  domestic  mall  rates.  For 
example,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  loose 
language,  such  as  the  provision  that  mall 
rates  "shall  be  based  upon  "  (Instead  of  "shall 
not  exceed")  cost  plus  air  return.  But  the 
bill  does  give  the  CAB  leeway  to  modify  rates 
and  set  standards  for  compensation  without 
further  legislation.  It  also  provides  that  no 
new  certificates  for  carr^rlng  the  mall  shall  be 
Issued,  nor  any  extensions  of  present  service 
approved,  without  the  CAnction  of  the  Post- 
master General,  .\lthcugh  the  'itandards  for 
separate  subsidy  determination  are  vague, 
especially  in  the  national  defense  feature,  the 
bill  does  provide  that  the  existence  of  an 
airline  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  con- 
clusive Jiistlflcation  for  subsidy.  That 
should  give  the  CAB  a  weapon  in  insisting 
upon  efficient  management. 

Where  the  bill  falls  down,  rather  badly 
in  o\ir  opinion,  is  in  setting  up  a  tlual  stand- 
ard for  International  carriers  which  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  cost  factor  in  maU  rates. 
It  sets  as  a  floor  the  amounts  paid  to  foreign 
carriers  for  handling  the  mail,  and  ss  a  ceil- 
ing the  Universal  Postal  Union  rate  of  i3.80 
a  ton-mile.  The  celling  rate  would  be  ap- 
proximately  three   times   the  rate   charged 
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that  M> 
ItaiBht  and  opraM.  In  oOMr  wvdi. 
tStm  bill  vooM  eocttBiM  to  hkte  tares  aaoanta 
•r  ■ofeaMr  In  tba  gate*  ctf  aaU  psy.  Tet  tti* 
bm  vosM  sntteflM  itui  forttMr  •absttttML 
OfcyfcnMty  tb«  eofDocpt  of  mbsldy  wpumtioB 
iMM  b«n  eftoodad  ben.  and  tb«  Mil  ncaOft 
to  bt  aaaadad  to  ralata  intemattonal  matli 
paymBBta  to  coat. 

noaa  of  Uaaaa  objaetioni  ta  a  raUd  raaaon. 
homwnr.  to  daUy  oonakiaratlon  of  a  mor« 
tbat  baa  baan  batted  araund  Uka  a  tennln 
ball  tor  tha  laat  1  jmn.  What  tba  Senate  can 
do  la  ptaea  tba  prtnelpie  of  rabald7  aaparatlon 
cm  tba  rceerd  and  tl^ten  up  tbe  loopfiolea  iiS 
tbe  priaaot  WU  to  ktenttfy  nibeldlea  clearly. 


Ka«w  Tow  Walarways 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOVisuiiA 

ZM  THE  BOUSK  07  RSPBXSSNTATIVSi 

ThuTsdat.  September  13.  19S1 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  per 
authority  Kranted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  App?iidix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  iXKlride  copy  of  an  article  by 
the  Martne  News  of  New  York.  N.  Y., 
puUlfihed  in  the  Washington  Post,  as 
follows: 

KMOW    Tom    WATnWATS — IxrmACOASTAI. 
WaTXSWAT   DavCLOPMKMT 

During  World  War  n.  baxge  transportation 
of  petroleum  products  along  the  Atlantic  [□- 
tracoastal  Waterway,  Including  the  Florida 
and  Jaraay  canals,  bad  they  baan  ref.dy. 
would  bave  aaved  many  Uvea  and  a  ije- 
aamdoua  auterlal  loss  frtm  submarine  sc- 
tkm.  While  hundreds  of  millions  ol  dollars 
wva  being  qient  for  steol  lor  pipe  lines  ud 
tank  oars — ateel  badly  -.ceded  in  other  dLreo 
tlona.  relatively  fractional  amounts  for  har- 
bor  and  channel  development  were  ctm- 
demnad  by  some  aa  eztravaganoe,  log  roLung 
or  "porfc  barrel"  legislation. 

MttcJH  Intracoastal  and  inland  watarirsy 
davatapomt  ramaina  before  theae  channels 
yield  the  great  benefits  potential  la 
Wattocal  aaourlty  will  be  greater  v/ith 
■aeh  addttlooal  transportation  availikble 
whleb  wUl  be  a  further  safeguard  In  eaas  of 
dlaruptkm  of  other  transportation  faclli-Jes. 
Dtotrlbattoa  Age  said  in  January,  "Capacity 
produetian  aithout  capacity  dlstributioii  Is 
tutUe."  Low  coat  distribution  Is  one  of  the 
uaaolwd  ptoUsms  of  our  economic  system. 


Orfanwd   ta   Ex^lart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 


ATI  OF  THB  UWITg)  STATK 

» September  17.1951 

Wr..  BUUXOanSfTAUL    Mr.  President, 
IVlHt  of  the  Senator  from  South 

CMC  MVBIST].  I  aak  unanlfiyy^ 

>  l»  iMwi  prtBted  in  the  Appendix 
pi|p*  BKOBi  m  vnm  relcaae  teaed  taor 
mmmtti  "Anooomment  of 

^«l''liilill'ttP'*'"^  OoimBmittee  to 
'!ISiHMBiI  ReaUnement.- 


*iiry  ''i  ■ 


m*-:. 


The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  states 
In  that  connection: 

Ooa  to  the  growing  Interaat  In  proposals 
for  finding  a  political  formula  In  1853 
wbareby  tbe  effective  voting  strength  of  Ilke- 
r»«"^1^  voters  in  the  North  and  South  can 
vote  for  the  same  candidates  for  President 
aad  Vice  President  regartlless  of  where  they 
live  geographically  or  bow  tbey  are  regis- 
tered politically.  I  think  the  Senate  will  be 
intereated  in  aome  developments  occurring 
In  Waahlngton  in  that  connection  during 
the  past  week  end. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoBO.  as  follows: 

AWMOUNCZMZNT   Or   POEMATTON    OF    BIPARTISAN 

CoMMirrzs  To  Expujss  Pqutical  Realini.- 

Following  a  meeting  of  hke-minded  Amer- 
icans— ^Democrats  and  Repuoilrans— ir  jtn  17 
States  who  bold  a  3-day  series  of  inlormal 
and  unpublicized  conXerences  h«re  m  th« 
Mayflower  Hotel  Friday.  Saturday,  and  SX:i- 
day.  tbe  formation  of  a  ccmmicrse  to  t  xpi.  re 
political  reaUnemenl  was  anuounc<*d  aere 
today  Tbe  committee  wl.!  be  headed  by  t  . - 
cbairmea  with  equal  authority — a  Den^>«.r,it 
and  a  Republican.  An  executue  c.  ni.nnitit'e 
was  created  which  will  c-rr.plete  the  l.i>.\i;.i- 
zation.  Edward  R.  Burk<?.  l.-rnifT  Derrii  <;r  i';c 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  will  serve  h,-.  teiv.,- 
jiorary  chairman  ot  the  executive  cumn;- •'>•. 

A  partial  list  ol  executi'.  e  committee  n.fir.- 
bers  wa«  announced  as  (oIIcwr- 

pasti-U.  list,  executive  commtttte  MFM^F"-     f 

NrWLY  OSGANI/ED  NATIONAL  BlP\?1'\SKy   '  <    M- 
MTTTKa    TO    EXPLORE    POLITICAL    BK.VI-IN  K  Mi  NT 

Edward  R.  Burke.  Omaha  Nebr  nnd  V,'  .-;.- 
ington.  D,  C  ;  Democratic  Ui.ltf-d  S'.t'*'.-  s^pi:- 
ator  from  Nebraska  1935-41.  and  Member  ■  f 
United  States  House  of  Represser.' :it;vps  ;:. 
tbe  Seventy-tblrd  Congres.'i  from  Om  >ha. 
Nebr..  district.     Temporary   chairman 

Donald  J.  Cowling,  Muineapt.l:.s.  M::i:i.: 
president.  Carleton  College.  Northf.r'.cl,  M::'.n., 
1909-1945:  former  president.  Ai.<s  -,  laii  ri 
American  Colleges:  member.  Mational  Repuo- 
llcan  Program  Committee.  1927-40. 

Charles  Edifon,  West  Orange.  N.  J  F-  rnier 
Democratic  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  S«cre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  under  President  FT.ir.k;'.::  D. 
Roosevelt;  past  president  of  National  Mur.in- 
pal  League:  president.  Thomas  A  Edison.  Tiic. 
Horace  A.  Hildreth,  Lewisburs?  Pa  F nr- 
mer  Republican  Governor  of  Maine,  19A,5  tn 
1949;  now  president,  Bucknell  College,  Leww- 
btirg.  Pa. 

Albert  W.  Hawkes.  Montcl-ilr.  N  J  F.  rmtr 
Republican  member  of  the  United  State«;  Se:i- 
ate,  1943-49:  former  president  of  UT.l'fd 
Otates  Chamber  of  Commerce;  toTmer  pr<*si- 
dent.  Cougoleum-Nalrn,  Inc.  (now  retired  1. 
Donald  B.  Rlcbberg.  Cbarlottesville.  Va  : 
Executive  Director,  National  Emerge:. -y 
Council  under  President  Prankiln  V  R.  o.se- 
velt;  Chairman,  NRA  Board  (NiUlonal  Rcc  v- 
ery  Act)  under  President  Franklin  D  Ro<  se- 
vHt;  now  profeesor  of  constitutional  law, 
Onlveralty  of  Virginia,  and  member  Wa.«h- 
Ington.  D.  C.  law  Arm  of  Davles.  Rlchberg, 
Beebe,  Buslck  St  Richardson. 

These  aU — three  Democrats:  three  Repub- 
licans— will  expand  the  execntlve  committee 
to  Include  others  from  both  political  parties, 
to  represent  additional  areas  of  tbe  country, 
economic  sod  professional  pursuits,  etc. 
They  will  select  the  cocbalrmen.  secretary, 
traasurn*.  and  other  committee  officials. 
HsadqtiartaTs  of  the  committee  Is  expected 
to  ba  maintained  tn  Washington.  D,  C. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  Explore 
Polltleal  Realinament  to  to  conduct  studies 
and  hold  conferences  In  both  the  South  and 
the  North,  inquiring  into  the  practical  possl- 
Mlitlaa  and  potantlalttles  of  the  various 
BMthods  by  which  It  has  been  proposed  to 
Join  the  voting  strength  of  llXe-mlnde<i  vot- 


ers In  1052,  regardJass  of  where  they  Uvc 
geographically  cr  how  they  are  registered 
politically.  The  objective  Is  to  create  an 
administration  that  will  reflect  thi  convic- 
tions of  these  Americans  to  the  snd  that 
America  may  be  preserved  and  wo:  Id  peace 
established;  it  Is  believed  that  thli  can  be 
dor^e  by  combining  the  voting  strsngth  of 
the  people  in  the  local  voting  preclm  ts  whose 
SenatMr<;  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
have  been  crossing  party  lines  for  aLLiiy  years 
to  oppose  socialistic  legislation  anc  to  sup- 
port measures  designed  to  streng  ,hen  tbe 
dcctrine  of  home  rule  by  Slates  i.nd  local 
cunimunities  as  against  bureaucratii  tyTanny 
iiprrated  by  an  ail-powerful  Federal  Gtovern- 
m-'r.:. 

It  U  the  feeling  of  this  group  that  pre- 
vai.ing  party  designations  have  bee  ime  con- 
fus:n^  Hiid  unrealistic:  that  they  of  len  oper- 
ate •i,i  divide  into  ineffective  voting  blocs  the 
V.  les  ,)i  tht  se  In  different  geograpciic  areas 
wtij  aaree  on  the  basic  political,  <  concmic. 
:■.:..'.  T.^r.ai  problems  of  our  times.  Di3er- 
ei.vt»  within  our  two  major  politics  1  parties, 
t:.'>y  maintain,  have  frequently  became  more 
.>:.;uaca.Tt  and  divisive  than  the  differences 
cifTween  the  two  parlies  as  refiecte<.  in  party 
pLitinrms  and  political  campaigns.  Wnen 
in:..,  :iO!  urs.  the  indlvidiuil  voter  is  :rustrated 
and  defeated  in  his  desire  to  have  a*  effective 
a  ;.<irt  lu  directing  tbe  destiny  ci  his  cwn 
Government. 

The  newly  formed  committee  wi  1  sponsor 
no  speriflc  candidates — either  Republican  or 
D»!-:  CI  at.  It  is  more  Interested  ii  develop- 
ir.^  ba.sic  American  standards  for  pirty  plat- 
1.  rma  and  la  the  political  proci  dures  by 
ttir.  ;i  th  *e  who  think  alike  csn  And  a 
V.  r».:ag  formula  for  combining  their  voting 
8trp:igth  to  stop  the  encroachments  of  social- 
ism and  the  all-lnclusive  centralised  super- 
state. Committee  spokesmen  sal  1  its  en- 
•smni?  studies  and  activities  should  letermine 
tht'  specific  methods  by  which  thf  proposed 
con:oin.ition  of  alliance  of  like-m:adcd  vot- 
ers r.,ight  b«8t  manifest  their  strength  in 
Influencliig  the  results  of  the  195  I  election. 

Plans  for  formulation  of  the  :iew  com- 
mittee ha\e  been  shaping  up  I  jr  several 
weeks,  but  u  was  decided  to  selejt  Consti- 
tution Day  .IS  the  date  for  anno  inclr.g  its 
organization  since  strict  adheren?e  to  the 
American  constitutional  concepts  :.'  limited 
government,  tndlviduiil  liberty,  a  id  private 
ownership  will  be  a  lodestar  In  g  ildmg  the 
activities  ^i  the  newly  formed  gri_.ip. 


The  Whisper  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAJiKS 
or 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATTV^ES 

Monday.  Sevtember  17,  .  951 

^!^  REWMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Toledo  Blade  of  August  23,  1S51.  entitled 
"The  Whisper  of  America": 

Thk  Whispks  or  Akeri:a 

Action  of  the  Senate  Appropria  Ions  Com- 
mittee in  cutting  $aa,000.000  more  from  the 
Voice  of  America  funds,  which  tad  already 
been  cut  C3O.00O.0OO  below  the  administra- 
tion's request  by  the  House,  ind  cates  that 
the  President  and  Congress  are  si  111  at  odds 
over  tbe  value  of  this  propaganda  weapon  In 
the  Ideological  struggle  with  he  Soviet 
Union. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  kno  v  on  what 
groiinds  the  Senate  committee,  iieetlng  In 
e.xecati.e  session,  based  Its  heavy  reduction. 
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Do  the  Senators  know  of  any  speclOc  activi- 
ties of  tbe  Voice  of  America  program  which 
could  be  eliminated  without  affecting  Its 
usefulness?  Can  tliey  cile  any  Instances  of 
wasuxi  money?  Or  do  they  Just  feel  that 
tbe  whole  program  Is  of  doubtful  value  and 
for  that  reason  should  be  held  down  to  a 
minimum  scale' 

If  their  policy  of  curtailment  is  based  on 
this  last  reason,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  IS  extremely  dlfBcult  to  measure  tbe  results 
of  any  propaganda  campaign  waged  by  air 
in  hostile  territory.  But  surely  Senators 
who  talk  more  than  any  other  species  of 
homo  .=aplens.  cannot  discount  tbe  effective- 
ness of  words  on  that  account.  If  they  can 
be  as  effective  tn  political  campaigns  aa  they 
have  often  proved,  why  shouldn't  they  prove 
extremely  useful  in  the  sort  of  ideological 
warfare  in  which  we  are  now  engaged? 

The  men  who  have  been  directing  this 
phase  of  our  propaganda  campaign  think 
that  It  has  been  successful,  though  they  have 
no  way  of  teiUng  for  sure  and  though 
they  n.riturally  have  a  personal  Interest  in 
the  matter  &:>  do  the  Russians,  whose  only 
interest  is  bound  to  be  the  opposite  of  ours 
and  who  have  done  their  best  to  jam  all 
broadcasts  directed  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
and  who  have  countered  with  a  similar  pro- 
gram of  their  own. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  hard  to  fig- 
ure out  why  Congress,  whose  members  can 
hardly  be  experts  in  this  field  of  mass  com- 
munication, should  overrule  the  judgment 
of  the  men  who  are.  This  struggle  between 
demcxrracy  and  communism  for  men's  minds 
could  turn  out  to  be  the  decisive  phrase  of 
the  conflict  between  the  United  States  ahd 
the  Soviet  Union.  And  why  should  the  Voice 
of  America  be  reduced  to  a  whisper  while  It 
rages' 


Eiseohower  and  Earopean  Unioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFJSENTATI\"ES 

Monday.  September  17,  1951 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Rev.  Edward  A.  Conway,  appear- 
ing in  the  September  15  Issue  of  America, 
national  Catholic  w(?ekly,  entitled 
"Eisenhower  and  European  Union" : 

ElSENHOWTK    AND   EtmOPCAN    UNION 

(By  Edward  A.  Conway) 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Supreme 
Commandec  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Army,  made  two  stateme:ats  early  in  July 
which  should  be  required  reading  for  the 
foreign,  defense,  and  finance  ministers  of  the 
12  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations.  Those 
gentlemen  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  will 
meet  for  a  week  In  Ottawa  beginning  Sep- 
tember 15 — tbe  Riisslans  at  San  Francisco 
permitting — to  prepare  for  their  regular  an- 
nual conference  at  Rome  In  late  October. 
The  successful  defense  of  the  west  will  de- 
pend on  the  decisions  made  at  thoee  two 
meetings.  Tbe  ideas  of  tbe  man  to  whom 
that  defense  has  been  entrtisted  on  what 
now  urgently  needs  to  be  done  should  be 
welcomed  and  carefull  weighed  at  both  Ot- 
tawa and  Rome. 

Take,  for  example,  this  i»ssage  from  the 
general's  address  to  the  English  Speaking 
Union  at  London.  July  3: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  bene- 
fits. In  these  vears  of  strests  and  tension,  that 


would  accrue  to  NATO  if  ttia  frt<e  natkma  cf 
Europe  ware  truly  a  unit." 

Though  the  general  {a'oceedcd  to  deplore 
"the  web  otf  ctutoms  barriers  interlaced  with 
bilateral  agreements,  muItUati^ral  cartels, 
local  shortages,  economic  monst'osltiea,  and 
patchwork  territorial  fences,"  It  quickly  be- 
came clear  that  be  was  not  viglng  mere 
economic  Integration.  The  unity  so  neces- 
sary for  security,  he  went  on  to  say,  is  po- 
litical as  weU: 

"The  establishment  of  a  worl:able  Euro- 
pean federation  would  go  far  to  create  con- 
fidence among  people  everywhere  that  Eu- 
rope was  doing  Its  full  and  vital  share  In 
giving  this  cooperation." 

That  might  be  taken  »s  nothlni;  more  than 
benevolent  encouragement  of  European  fed- 
eration as  a  desirable,  however  llstant.  ob- 
jective, were  It  not  for  the  intrlguingly 
worded  paragraph  that  followed 

■  Any  soldier  contemplating  tills  problem 
would  be  moved  to  express  an  c  pinion  that 
it  cannot  be  attacked  successfully  by  slow 
Infiltration,  but  only  by  direirt  und  decisive 
assault,  with  all  available  mefxis  The  proj- 
ect faces  the  deadly  danger  of  procrastina- 
tion, timid  measures,  alow  steps,  und  cautious 
stages." 

This  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  what  Pope 
Pius  xn  said  to  the  Eiuropean  Uaion  of  Fed- 
eralists 3  years  ago: 

"If  it  Is  intended  that  this  union  shall 
really  achieve  its  purpose,  if  it  is  desired  to 
make  it  serve  to  advantage  the  cause  of 
economic  and  political  peace  between  tbe 
continents.  It  Is  high  time  It  were  estab- 
lished Some  are  even  askmj;  themselves 
whether  It  is  not  already  too  late." 

During  consultations  with  visiting  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee July  9.  General  Eisenbcwer  made  it 
clear  that  he  considers  federation  very  rele- 
vant to  his  own  Immediate  defense  prob- 
lems: 

"Personally.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  many 
of  our  problems  would  disappear  if  this 
whole  area  of  Western  Europe  were  one 
federal  union.  I  believe  it  so  strongly  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  real  security  is  going 
to  be  felt  in  the  United  States,  In  the  British 
Empire,  and  other  nations  of  the  globe  until 
that  comes  about." 

This  statement  was  set  In  i  context  ex- 
pressing a  sense  of  driving  urgency: 

"The  faster  they  [Western  Europeans  1  re- 
gain their  confidence,  the  faster  they  will  do 
the  Job  of  defending  themselves.  In  my 
opinion,  tbe  one  thing  that  can  break  tbe 
United  States  and  give  us  rottiing  in  return 
Is  to  drag  this  thing  out.  We  roust  go  to  the 
limit  of  our  productive  capacity  and  of  tbe 
power  of  Europe  to  absorb  our  military  as- 
sistance, and  get  It  done  now. ' 

Two  weeks  after  General  Elsenhower  put 
himself  on  record  In  favor  of  tbe  earliest 
possible  European  federation.  ::  had  a  chance 
to  observe  the  reactions  of  both  Europeans 
and  Americans.  Sir  Alfred  Zimmcrn  of  Great 
Britain,  former  director  of  tbe  Geneva  School 
of  Internaltonal  Studies,  dellAered  a  power- 
ful address  on  European  unity  at  the  Colgate 
Conference  on  American  Foreign  Policy, 
Disclosing  that  be  bad  abandoned  his  opposi- 
tion to  European  union  since  the  United 
States  had  finally  and  definitely  committed 
itself  to  European  defense,  filr  Alfred  dis- 
cussed the  "experiment  of  European  federa- 
tion which  will  determine  tbe  character  of 
the  att»mlc  age": 

"Will  It  mark  the  Inauguration  of  the  rule 
of  law  in  the  world?  Or  wH  It  usher  tn  a 
dark  epoch  of  perpetual  fear?  The  issue  Um 
with  us  Euroi>eans:  for  you  Anericans,  Inso- 
far as  It  concerns  you.  have  already  made  up 
yotir  minds.  Are  we  not  Justified  In  regard- 
ing General  Elsenhower's  magnificent  speech 
on  Independence  day  (it  wa.3  given  on  the 
eve  thereof )— I  had  almost  said  Interdepend- 
ence day — as  expressing  your  own  senti- 
ments?" 


fa 


But  waa  Sir  AUred  juatiflad  la  aaytng  Amar- 
leans  had  already  made  up  tbslr  mlnda  tn 
favor  of  European  fedaratloa?  Fcvmat  ad- 
dresses by  two  top  State  Department  spoksa- 
men  at  the  same  eontarancc  Enorad  me  to 
wonder  a  bit.  At  tht  cloatng  aaaslon  of  tba 
conference  Pbtllp  C.  Jcaaup,  United  States 
Amlwssador  al  Large,  found  time  In  an  hotir- 
long  discourse  to  devote  this  tme  sentence  to 
Eisenhowei^B  n^agniflcent  speech.  "For  such 
European  unity."  he  said.  "Oaneral  Bsen- 
hcmer  made  a  dramatic  plea  in  LondoD  on 
July  3."  The  liuicheon  address  on  tjie  day 
Sir  Alfred  was  to  spMik  in  the  evening  waa 
delivered  by  Thomas  D.  Cabot,  Special  Aa- 
iiistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Sectirlty  Affairs.  Mr.  Cabot,  accord. 
Ing  to  the  State  Department  Bulletin,  is 
directly  responsible  for  work  tn  connection 
with  the  Unlt.ed  States  participation  in  both 
the  mutual  defense  aaslstani^  program  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlntlcn.  In 
his  discussion  of  Implementing  the  AUantlc 
Pact.  Mr.  Cabot  delivered  himself  of  this 
eminently  correct  but  excruciatingly  cautious 
comment : 

"It  is  perhaps  a  recognition  of  this  diffi- 
culty [that  "neither  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  nor  any  of  its  subsidiary  bodies 
poese&s  the  power  to  make  binding  decisions, 
and  agreements  can  be  reached  only  through 
the  slow  process  of  negotiating  unanimity 
among  the  members']  which  has  recently 
prompted  a  renewed  Interest  In  the  problem 
of  Exiropean  unity  both  here  and  abroad.  On 
this  point.  I  wish  to  say  only  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  constantly  supported 
all  practicable  appro«w:he«  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  closer  European  Integration  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  this 
problem  can  be  easily  solved  or  that  Bvi- 
ropean  unity,  even  If  achieved,  would  be  a 
panacea  for  all  Ills." 

Mr  Cabot  has.  I  suspect,  one  of  the  old 
and  perhaps  envious  bands  In  the  Depart- 
ment to  thank  for  putting  him  In  the  pwsl- 
tion  of  "cooling  off"  the  general,  with  whom 
his  Job  demands  that  he  bave  nothing  but 
tbe  very  best  relations.  It  Is  quite  evident 
tbiit  the  word  among  the  Departnwnt'i 
speech- writers,  even  after  General  Elsen- 
hower's eloquent  appeal  for  prompt  federa- 
ticn.  remains  as  It  long  has  been:  "Support 
it  but  don't  push  it." 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  general's 
personal  experiences  m  Europe  have  put  him 
far  in  advance  of  the  State  Department 
theorists  tn  knowledge  of  the  basic  difficulties 
which  still  stand  In  the  way  of  adequate 
Eiuropean  rearmament,  and  especially  of  the 
grievous  sbortccming  of  NA'TO  as  axi  op- 
erating organization.  Dtplomatlcallf.  yet 
pointedly,  the  Supreme  Commander  alluded 
to  the  latter  at  London.  In  a  passage  which 
alfio  Indicates  one  of  bis  main  reasons  for 
wanting  early  EtU'opean  federation: 

"We,  tbe  peoples  of  tbe  British  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  United  States,  have  prof- 
ited by  unity  at  home.  If,  with  our  moral 
and  material  assistance,  the  free  European 
nations  could  attain  a  similar  mtegration. 
ojjr  friends  would  be  strengthened,  our  own 
economies  Improved  and  the  laborious  NATO 
machinery  of  mutual  defense  vastly  sim- 
plified" 

That  was  Just  2  months  after  drastic 
revision  of  the  NATO  machinery  was  an- 
nounced from  London  by  Charles  M.  Spof- 
ford.  deputy  United  States  representative 
for  NATO.  In  order  to  simplify  and  make 
more  effective  tbe  executive  orpuiiaatlon  of 
NATO.  The  Implication  is  obvious  that 
General  Eisenhower  is  baf&sd  by  the  niunber 
of  his  bosses.  If  a  European  federation 
were  set  up  they  could  be  reduced  to  three. 
repreeentlng  the  federation,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  the  United  States.  Mo  wan- 
der be  called  for  a  direct  and  decisive  as- 
sault, with  every  available  means  against 
continumg  European  disunity.     No  wonder 
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Umld 
■kMnaPM.  ilov  Rtips,  and  eautlooB  ftac«*. 

Mf  dliH.1  snd  (iMlstTs  MMult.  liowver, 
tiM  fKoaral  tfoa*  not  ncm  to  mcaa  the  to- 
euwUtutkMMl  ■ppitwab  to  fedarmttoii, 
M  to  «aaliodlMl  to  xb»  <t—fi>tirt»  of 
l«4taraltata  liks  Alttoro  SptaMlll  tor 
eoBVociicloii  of  ft  BoropMta 
eonstttiMBt  MwmMy.  Hl«  apprcMcb  aaifli; 
ba  tarmed  "wmlfUDetioiMUtof  In  tb»  wiun 
tbat  b*  aeeaptA  tta*  nac  witty  of  working 
fMfantlan  ttirougb  ooopcrmttr«  seUon 
piohtems.  HlB  ebotcs  of  tlM 
flBM  tn  vbieta  to  start  toward  fed- 
cratlaa  eiaarly  IwHcatw.  however,  tbat  ho 
Hoaa  not  hold  wtth  Brttaln'a  Barbart  Morrl- 
■on  that  the  natkxoa  muat  go  no  ftirther 
than  Intergorammantal  oooparation.  0«n- 
•ral  HaaiitMiair  wants  to  move  toward  fed- 
arattan  throofh  tha  davek>{>inant  of  a  Kuro- 
Ha  to  gtTtnc  warm  and  op«n 
it  to  tha  ao-callad  Plersa  plan, 
tram  whleh  tha  Brtttoli  thlad  away  baCTiiaw  It 
to  men  fadaraim  than  funrtinnai.  When 
tha  naach  Oovammant  ptopoaad  tha  pUn 
last  October  34  It  frankly  declared  that  the 
orfaatoatton  at  a  luopean  army  to  Tital 
pslnctpally  bacaoae  of  the  polltleal  eottitlans 
tt  tmpitos.  aiBfoe  the  ereatton  at  soeh  an 
army  wooM  aaeaaaarUy  fortbar  Coarapean 
unity.  Tha  ganaral.  by  hto  encourac*- 
msnt.  shows  a  wUUnffoeas  to  accept  that 
Impltmtkm.  What  to  more,  he  wslecnnes 
tt.  In  tha  eonTeraatmw  with  the  Ttotting 
Senactocs  wfaned  to  above,  he  aaid: 

*^  reallae  that  a  lot  of  nty  prof ei tonal 
sssnelatas  are  folxig  to  thlxA  that  I  aati  cam- 
ptotaly  era^r.  bat  X  wtU  tell  yon  that  Joining 
>Mro|>a  togsthei  to  the  key  to  the  whoto  thing. 
And  tf  yott  can  do  it  with  a  Suropean  army. 
I  am  tmm&f  to  put  a  lot  of  work  in  It." 

That,  tn  the  eotloqam,  oommom  eenae 
laatvafa  for  which  he  to  tamoui,  to  proof 
that  our  aoldler-etatesman  has  grasped  the 
real  atgntflaaace  al  the  Plarcn  plan.  It  Lh 
than  a  darlee,  howerv  important,  for 
the  naedad  Oarman  forces 
into  tlM  ■nopean  defense  scheme.  As  the 
PretoBh  BpieaauiaUva.  U.  But«  Alphand. 
aaM  M  the  fiwtelusiop  of  the  Parto  Confer- 
anee  on  a  Curopean  army  Jtay  14: 

"The  tfaiavatae  (of  Ftanee.  West  Oermany. 
Italy.  Balglam.  and  Lunmhurg)  beUeve 
that  thto  mar  gar,  ondar  Suropean  polltleal, 
military,  and  financial  Instttntiona.  which 
wfll  be  created  shastiltaneoasly  with,  or 
altar,  tha  Sehnman  plan  (for  tha  mailing 
of  ItiiiUM^ii  slati  and  coal  Induatrtos)  would 
eonstltula  aa  ectremely  tmportuxt  step  in 
tha  polttical  and  military  realm  along  the 
road  to  the  aehlavement  ta  Aaropean  fed- 


TlM  #sisiBtaa  might  have  added  that  the 
atap  would  be  just  as  tmportant  tn  the  eeo- 
nonle  raaha,  demanding,  as  tt  does,  eco- 
Boaale  tntegraUon  far  beytmd  what  ECA  has 
been  able  to  brtng  about. 

Tha  Flevan  plan  to  the  mOttary  twin  of 
the  Wrtmaaw  plan.  Indeed,  they  might  be 
diaerlbia  aa  Slameac  twtna.  slnoe  they  are 
Joliiad  by  several  eommoo  supervlaory  bodies. 
notably  by  the  same  Suropean  Parlla- 
ribly.  Thto  democratic  body 
M  flehunan  plan  operations, 
•tod  alao  control  the  admlntotratlTe  acts  of 
ttie^Sttrapean  Defense  Autlionty. 

who  submitted  their  agreed 
on  a  European  army  were 
Italy  dtreeted  to  write  a  draft  treaty. 
'  problems  ramalB.  bow- 
as  tha  alas  and  command  of  the 
I  and  tha  ms^hfxto  of  flnaadi^ 
ItaiMii^BtoHful  utMthar  a  final  drtftt  win 
k»  ipMr  iar  tftaeusaloii  even  to  Boma.  vniMH 

I  UP-  A  similar  sltua- 

tha  eaae  at  tha  fkHnmaa 

fact  to  that  ao  ads- 

lyatam  to  puntMft 

tplcM  are  aetaally  la 


Oanaral  BIsenbower  has  done  hu  p«rt. 
It  remains  for  our  dlplomACs  on  th^  North 
Atlantic  Oounetl  to  emulate  his  leadership. 
at  Ottawa  eapeeially.  Is  it  too  murh  *.  > 
hope  that  they  will  manifest  a  more  sym pa- 
thetic understanding  of  what  the  E^aropvani 
are  trying  to  aecompUsb  t^hrough  the  Schu- 
man  and  Pleven  plans:  the  while  th^v  in- 
sist, more  vigorously  than  they  have  hpreN  - 
fore,  that  the  reinalning  dlfferencs-s  be  set- 
tled In  time  for  conclusive  action  by  tha 
Council   In   Its    conference    at    Romp? 


QwatioBi  of  tke  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.'VRKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auffust  10,  1951 

Mr.  BENDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  does  Mr 
Truman  remember  that  the  Repubhcan 
EtChtleth  Congress  was  responsible  for 
a  surplus  of  $9,174,000,000  in  the  Federal 
fiscal  operations  of  the  last  5  years? 

When  the  Federal  budget  jumps  from 
Its  present  $70,000,000,000  a  year  to  SlOO - 
000.000,000  who  will  stop  inflation'^ 

Docs  anyone  know  what  the  $5  000.- 
000.000  tacked  on  to  the  military  appro - 
mlations  for  the  coming  year  is  reaiiy 
for? 


lateniatioBal  Adyebtnrei 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  15,  135t 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
for  the  edification  of  the  ta.xpayers  of  our 
country  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congres- 
szoMAi,  Ricou  the  following  report  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Paul  O.  Peters: 

1IBAK.T  Om-FotTaTM  OF  PmaaAL  ExFrxDrrcrnEs 
nr  THB  racAi.  Tea«  1951  Wnrr  For  Ittrrn- 
MATiONAL  AomrruKsa  AND  Cost  of  Koriian- 
Wab 

Total  reported  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Ooremment  In  tb^  QscaJ  year  !95t  en(!e<l 
June  SO  were  •44.833,821.908  37  This  am.  ir:' 
waa  prcTlously  exceeded  only  in  the  four  a.sc.ii 
year;  1948  through  1948.  whan  rep<rT.ed  Fed- 
eral expenditures  w«re  as  follows 

1643 ._ »79.  70a.  OTJ,  074 

1»44 95.  572.  319,  510 

1946 ^ 100.397  470.  12^5 

1»4«  -. 63,  713,  7»«.  417 

Beoelpte  of  the  Federal  Government  In  fis- 
cal l»51  were  reported  at  HS, 142,604.532  62. 
tbe  larfeet  amount  ever  collected  ir.  ai.y  sin- 
gle flecal  year  ilnce  the  Republic  wiw  estab- 
llahed.  and  exceeding  the  total  revenues  r 
Um  VMeral  Oorernment  la  the  10-year  per-.ou 
from  1030  through  1939.  ThUJ  ba«  the  cost 
of  tbe  Waderal  OoTeruaient  Increased,  wim 
the  burden  falling  on  the  American  cun- 
■uaMT  and  taxpayer. 

Kaarty  one-fourth  at  the  expenditure*  in 
flacal  1961  were  for  international  adventures 
•upfnrtlng  our  foreign  poUcir*  and  che  estl- 
inate<1  coat  of  the  United  Natlona   wai-   l:i 


Korea.     The   table  following 
tftlLs  of  the  expenditures: 

Agenry    expending    funds. 
flscal  year  1951 : 
Agriculture  Department, 
C onn.merce  Department-. 

A-'my  Department 

Ntv    Department 

Ec  n'-mic       Cooperation 

.^dm:nl.«:tratlon. 

Export  -  Import      Bank, 

loans  and  guarantees. 

Federal  Security  Agency. 

Gpnfra!  Services  Admln- 

t?*i-!ition--    

Kroan  aid 

M'i''ual    Defense    Assist- 
ance , 

State   Department 


Tctril     It.eted     ex- 

penr'ttures 4,  1K3.  191 .  482.  73 

F"!^i;r.atpcl  cost  nf  Ko- 
r»nn  war  for  fiscal  year 
'.  '"51  I  from  Senate 
hrarlngs) _.  7.  50C.  OC),  000  CO 


□g  thowi 

the  de. 

•      Repor 

'd  total 

ei-per 

ditur^^ 

floral  T 

'ar  1951 

•  17 

27 

I  868  20 

3n 

'.318.  71 

5P 

«fi 

'.  709  2  4 

1 

37 

'.  190  83 

2,903. 

2fi 

230  2  4 

219. 

31 

'    9^1   CO 

31f    4.39   13 

29 

37 

r    144  02 

36 

90 

: ,  03 1   23 

083. 

7?' 

'  ,  742  06 

21 

64 

, 3e8  03 

Tr-.fal  cost  of  In- 
ternational aid 
and  Korean  war, 
ll.<«cal  1951 


11.683    1)2.462  75 


The  expenditures  for  Internationa  adven- 
turt's.  and  the  war  la  Korea  exceeded  the  ex- 
pf'ici Cures  of  the  Federal  Gcvernm«nt  In 
ar.y  ■  ne  year  prior  to  1941  with  the  eicceptlon 
(..f  -he  riscal  years  1917.  1918,  and  1319,  the 
W  rid  Wiu-  I  period,  when  the  totil  lor  3 
years  was  •33.189,264.177.  ThU  amcunt  In- 
cluded ihe  104U1S  to  foreign  governmjsnts. 


PreterTing  die  Historic  Docaments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  AmoroiT.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPJISENTATIVFS 

Monday.  September  17.  1951 

Mr  MURDOCK.  Mr  Speaker  I  was 
one  of  a  large  assemblage  at  the  Library 
cf  Congress  this  morning  to  witness  the 
staimg  against  possible  physical  dete- 
rioraiion  of  the  two  great  documents 
m  our  Nation's  history,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
tht'  United  States.  Perhaps  I  should 
hav--  iaid.  to  witness  our  renewed  eflforts 
ii:-.der  the  latest  srientiflc  technique  to 
preserve  these  documents  again.3t  the 
ravages  of  rime.  We  all  know  that  these 
prirele.ss  historical  statements  have  been 
very  carefully  preserved  for  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  since  1921 
have  been  on  display  in  the  shrine  on  the 
mezzanine  fJoor  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  During  the  15  years  that  I  have 
beeti  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  fre- 
quently taken  young  people  who  were 
v:sitin«  me  In  Washington  from  the  far 
Wf'st  to  see  these  great  state  papers  in 
their  original  form  in  the  shrine.  But 
it  was  apparent  to  me  that  something 
should  be  done  for  their  better  preserva- 
tion if  the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
could  suggest  a  technique.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  ceremony  w« 
witnessed  today  of  the  sealing  of  tha 
documents  is  that  more  modem  and  ef- 
fecuve  technique  Iv  which  we  hope  to 
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preserve  these  basic  instruments  for  an 
indefinitely  long  future. 

At  the  appropriate  ceremony  many 
notable  speakers  gave  addresses  that 
should  be  studied  by  all  American  citi- 
zens. Among  these  speakers  were  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Both  of  these  high  officials,  as  might  be 
expected,  had  the  appropriate  thing  to 
say  linking  the  past  with  the  living  pres- 
ent. In  this  effort  to  safeguard  and  pre- 
serve the  physical  documents  it  seemed 
unusually  fitting  that  the  speakers 
should  also  mention  the  necessity  of 
safeguarding  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  statements.  In  these  days  when  the 
world  IS  divided  between  two  great  con- 
flicting ideologies  it  seemed  especially 
important  for  the  speakers  to  contrast 
mere  words  with  living  ideas.  Words 
alone  will  not  sufSce  as  we  see  demon- 
strated by  certain  other  nations  that 
have  constitutions  whicn  are  not  adhered 
to  and.  accordiiogly,  are  not  instruments 
of  good  government  and  human  freedom. 

A  significant  point  was  made  that 
these  great  American  charters  are  the 
parents  of  many  similar  charters  around 
the  world  And  now  we  are  reminded 
that  the  latest  offspring  is  at  this  time 
l)eing  born  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
where  it  is  the  hope  of  our  Government 
that  this  island,  dependent  under  the 
American  flag,  may  have  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  self-government  which  may  prop- 
erly and  wisely  be  furnished  it.  This 
is  mentioned  as  the  latest  of  the  progeny 
but  by  no  means  is  it  likely  to  be  the 
last.  This  statement  is  not  intended  to 
be  more  than  a  suggestion  that  from  the 
writing  of  the  fathers  of  our  Republic 
many  peoples  and  nations  have  gotten 
inspiration  and  hope  as  they  attempted 
to  realize  their  Ideals.  An  historical 
library  would  be  required  to  enumerate 
the  progeny  of  these  great  documents. 
May  their  number  increase.  They  will 
be  meaningful  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  through  all  future  time  to  the  degree 
that  they  are  honored,  revered,  and  ob- 
served by  our  America. 


Illinois  Newspaper  Denounces  Propated 
Central  Arixoaa  Project 
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torials  can  be  printed  in  the  Congbks- 
siONAL  RicoKD,  although  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues could  see  them,  the  tetter  to 
know  the  facts  of  this  case. 

However,  the  Illinois  State  Journal's 
editorial  is  a  commendable  example. 

It  follows  here: 

Arizona,  a  Tery  fine  State  for  respiratory 
refugees  from  the  humid  Corn  Bet.  and  a 
sight  every  American  should  see  in  his  life- 
time, is  atxjut  to  put  across  a  costly  Irrl- 
g,itlon  project  about  which  Illinois  taxpayers 
should  know. 

Known  as  the  central  Arizona  pro)ect.  tils 
costly  scheme  would  total  »a.075.7'.>9.000  m 
taxes  to  Irrigate  226,000  acres  of  »ar-b<x)m 
land  in  the  Phoenix  area.  That  sum  includes 
the  original  cost  plus  debt  service  for  75 
years.  Illinoifi  taxpayers  would  assume  $157,- 
534.000  of  this  obligation  If  the  House  should 
pass  H   R.  1500. 

Senate  approval  already  has  l>een  given  to 
build  dams,  pumps,  and  canals  to  the  extent 
of  #1.838  an  acre  for  the  land  to  be  reclaimed. 
This  land  would  not  be  open  the  new  settlers. 
but  is  already  in  private  ownership.  These 
private  owners  are  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
boondoggles  promotion. 

Journal  readers  who  are  wondering  what 
they  can  do  to  help  relieve  the  ever-growing 
Federal  tax  load  can  contact  their  Congress- 
men and  advise  them  to  vote  "no"  on  H.  R. 
1500  This  win  help  prevent  signing  one 
more  mortgage  on  the  future  earnings  of 
ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  grandchil- 
dren. 

It  is  hardly  good  sense  to  curb  badly  needed 
flood-control  measures  in  the  populous  Mid- 
west and  then  potxr  money  like  water  into 
the  desert  sands  of  the  and  Southwest. 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

>r  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14,  1951 

Mr  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nU- 
nois  State  Journal,  published  in  the  mid- 
western  State  capiUl  of  Springfield,  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  which  in- 
dicates the  growing  awareness  of  many 
States  of  the  fantastic  nature  of  the 
proposed  multibillion  dollar  central 
Arizona  project. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  steadily  increasing 
numbers  are  denouncing  this  project  as 
an  unjustified  burden  on  all  taxpayers 
to  aid  a  few  landowners  and  speculators 
in  Arizona.    Obviously  not  all  these  edi- 


Tke  Relief  Ckiselen  Are  Steafing  Us  Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NIW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSTRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  15,  1951 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  8.  19{)1,  I  introduced  H.  R. 
5C76.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  per- 
mit the  several  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion if  they  so  desired  permitting  access 
to  the  public  records  of  persons  receiv- 
ing pasmients  under  the  social  secu- 
rity public-assistance  programs  without 
thereby  making  the  States  ineligible  for 
their  share  of  Federal  funds  under  the 
public -assistance  programs. 

H.  R.  5076  is  identical  with  an  amend- 
ment which  the  other  body  made  to  a 
revenue  bill  passed  by  the  House.  A  full 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
were  had  by  the  other  body  and  after 
a  full  debate  it  was  passed  in  order  to 
help  correct  the  misuse  of  the  public - 
assistance  fimds  paid  for  by  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  this 
legislation  does  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing.  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  although  it  is 
endorsed  widely  throughout  the  country 
by  responsible  organizations  and  citi- 
zens' groups,  my  bill  has  been  success- 
fully bottled  up  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Because  this  legislation  Is  so  impor- 
tant to  several  of  our  States,  aiul  indeed 
to  all  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  who 


are  generally  alarmed  at  the  misuse  of 
these  funds.  I  am  inserting  for  the  rec- 
ord a  recent  article.  »ppearing  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  8. 
1951.  showing  T.-hy  it  is  important  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  favor- 
ably report  H.  R.  5076  and  give  every 
Member  of  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  legislation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  September  8,  1951: 
Thi  Rklut  Chisileks  Aax  Steaunc  Us  Biiwd 
(By  Paul  Moiloy) 
( Money  dwiucted  from  your  pay  check  goes 
to  cheats,  encourages  them  to  avoid  work — 
and  you're  not  even  allowed  to  know  who 
they  are.  Here  are  shocking  facta  uncovered 
In  Oklahoma  about  the  corruption  ol  i-ld  fur 
dependent  children.) 

You  could  feel  the  filth  in  the  two-room 
shack  without  looking  at  it.  It  hit  you  in 
the  nostrils.  The  fmllen  woman  in  her  for- 
ties padded  about  '.he  drafty  room  in  a  pair 
of  man's  sUppers  8<>veral  sizes  too  large  tn 
one  arm  she  clutched  a  bawling  infant.  Two 
other  children  huddled  on  a  rickety  b«d  in 
the  corner.  Two  more  stared  vacantly  out  a 
dirt -creased  window.  Tie  serlouB.  puxoled 
expression  on  their  facea  made  tbem  look 
like  little  old  men. 

The  woman  mumbled  in  a  dull  monotone, 
"My  husband  disappeared  aiter  the  aecontf 
child  came." 

A  man's  cap  hung  on  the  chair.  "Is  tlisre  m 
man  living  with  you  now?"  I  aaked. 

A  moment's  healtatlon.  then:  "Yea.  My 
boy  friend's  living  with  me.  This" — she 
swung  tte  baby  upward — "la  hi*  baby." 

Talking  was  difficult .  like  the  forced  con- 
versation  at   a  funeral.     "What   about   the 
other  two  children?" 
"They're  his  too." 

Slience.  More  prodding.  Silence.  More 
questioEu;. 

Anc*  then  ■  "My  boy  friend's  divorced.  He'« 
got  five  other  kids  from  his  wife." 

"In  other  words,  this  man  you're  llTlng 
witii  is  supporting  10  children — these  8  and 
6  from  his  wife?" 

""Well,  not  exactly.  Tou  see,  he  ain't 
working.    K«  a^t  feeling  none  too  well." 

This  woman  and  her  paramotir  are  get- 
ting $126  a  month  in  aid  for  dependent  chil- 
dren (ADC)  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
They  represent  Just  one  of  the  hundreda  ol 
individual  cases  I  traced  down  during  an  In- 
vestigation for  the  Tulsa  "rrtbune.  The  In- 
quiry revealed  that  in  an  alarming  number 
of  instance  State  wiilfare.  financed  direct- 
ly by  the  taxpayer,  is  making  Oklahoma  a 
paradise  for  parasites.  The  caae  histories 
dlscliise  countlesE  examples  of  Indolence  and 
Eioth,  show  clearly  how  the  taxpayer  sup- 
ports men  and  women  who  not  only  do  not 
work  but  who  are  breeding  a  society  ol  Il- 
legitimates besides. 

These,  of  course,  are  aside  from  the  le- 
gitimate cases  the  ADC  law  wae  meant  to 
serve — caaes  where  the  parent*  were  dead 
or  seriously  111.  where  deserving  children 
would  have  been  left  to  suffer  without  aid. 
But  tn  case  after  case  tlie  investlfatlon 
showed  that  the  father  U  a  chiaeier  and  the 
mother  a  drone.  Caught  tn  between  Is  the 
citizen,  paying  the  bllla  for  laey.  apathetic 
neer-do-wella  satisfied  to  eat  the  bread  of 
Idleness. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  several  other 
States,  although  Oklahoma  pr«««ntly  ha*  the 
unsavory  dlsttnctlou  ol  having  mca^  chil- 
dren on  reilesi  roil*  than  any  otber  State. 
More  than  55.000  children  ars  reMlvlng  aid 
each  month;  this  represents  about  8  percent 
of  all  children  In  the  Stat*,  and  to  more 
than  twice  the  national  average.  The  per- 
capita  public-welfare  bin  In  Okiaht»aa  to  th« 
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■rood  htfhwt  m  the  Nation:  only  Colorado 
■penda  mora  par  inhabitant  than  doea  thla 
otl-rlcb  aactloa  of  the  Bouthwest.  During 
the  Inat  flacal  yvar  It  coat  each  Oklahoman 
•33  19  to  maintain  pubUc-aaalatance  expen- 
(Uturaa,  and  out  of  every  velfare  dollar 
apant.  It  canta  went  tovard  ADC 

ADC  obUgmtlona  during  this  period  totaled 
•143at,flM  for  23,000  famUlea:  of  this 
amount.  •4.968.4^9  waa  State  money  and  the 
remaiJKler  wa|i  Federal.  The  Federal  Onv- 
emment  maicea  contributlona  to  the  States 
for  pub!lc  aaalatance:  the  Federal  and  State 
OorerTunenta  combine  to  give  the  ADC 
parent  $U1  a  month  and  an  additional  927 
for  th«  first  chUd  From  then  on.  it  Is  118 
for  each  child,  up  to  a  monthly  maxi- 
mimi  of  $150.  For  the  first  child,  the  Fed- 
eral grant  U  118.50  against  the  States 
•10.50,  and  Sia  against  the  State's  $4  for 
each  additional  rhlld  The  State  and  Fed- 
eral obUgatlona  tur  ADC  In  Oklahoma  are 
now  running  at  more  than  11500.000  a 
month.  And  a  bill  is  pending,  as  of  this 
writing,  to  increase  the  FMeral  share  of 
welfare  aid  to  the  States  by  •IM.OOO.OOO  a 
year. 

Oettlag  this  laT-plus-tTT-plus-tlS-plus- 
•  18-plua-418.  and  so  on.  is  no  problem  for 
the  rvclptent.  She  |ust  has  to  aak  for  it 
end  show  that  she  is  in  need.  Whether  the 
chlktrvn  are  legitimate  or  illegitimate  makes 
no  dlflcrencA.  Whether  she  Ls  married  or 
dlTorcad  at  separated  or  utmiarrled  makes  no 
dlilerence.  If  there  is  no  husband  or  father 
on  hand  to  support  the  children  or  If  the 
biiaband  or  father  cannot  support  them, 
through  lllneaa,  for  example,  she  la  entitled 
to  ADC.  If  the  supporting  parent  la  dead. 
Incapadtatad  or  absent,  ADC  will  be  granted. 
The  aomber  of  children  has  no  bearing  on 
the  gnnt,  nor  do  the  circumstances  of  their 
birth.  A  girl  coming  In  with  her  teood  from 
a  netfhbarlng  State.  howe\-eT,  must  wait 
1  yw  before  getting  her  flret  ADC  check. 
Hiaband  and  w^fe  do  not  have  to  be  living 
togetiMn',  but  if  the  man  responsible  for  a 
wooian'a  pregnancy  la  In  town,  the  case 
wociter  wtU  report  this  to  her  case  Investiga- 
tor. iratnnUy.  the  type  of  lover  or  husband 
thla  story  Is  oonoemed  with  rarely  stays  in 


of  this  money  waa  received,  and 
spent,  taglttmately:  too  much  of  It  was  not. 
Z<et^  kMric  tn  on  some  of  the  homes  where 
thJa  BMDey  went — homes  picked  at  random 
wideh  I  iMd  no  renson  to  suei>eet  of  chiseling. 
Wbet  little  furniture  there  waa  In  tne 
■aen  better  daya.  but  that  waa 
for  here  waa  a  fam.My  re- 
oeiTbBC  ADC.  distributed  by  the  State  out 
«(  tiM  17  pareent  of  tlM  State  salca  tax  ear- 
fbr  that  purpoee.  But  atop  a  table 
ooetxpytDf  a  place  of  honor  Is  the  living 
•  taso  taleviaian  set.  The  owner 
ft  iBTfe  cabinet  radio  of  recent 
W»  also  baa  five  Chlidren.  for  whom 
•Iia  a  month.  Thla  la  nut  quite 
of  ilM,  becauM  this  man 
•  few  doUars  Income  from  his  castial 
•t  working. 
I  ante  rigfat  to  the  point.  "Iftoe  set  you've 
Bt.  What  did  yoti  pay  for  It?" 
"Vhtrtf^flve  dollar*.  Got  It  from  a  frtend.- 
■o  tact  It  aooDded  re- 


frtendr* 

be  took  It  from  a  cuctamer — 

pay  the  biu." 
hKky.    And  irtW*  the  groeerr* 
ttstkn  waa  astttng  tn  now — 
X  don't  know  where 


It  work,  be  told  me.  -be- 
too  good."    But  a  «tgn  In 
blm  a  r»dk>  repair- 
«»7>  be  atfmtti  h« 


I  Ml  a  kM  about  a  1 
in*  door  on  the  ne«t 


cabin  home  I  visited  ra*tl«»d  out  n  «ttv 
story.  It  was  little  more  t^.&n  a  huge,  H;apln,5 
hole  surrounded  by  a  little  scieen,  end  .t 
waa  shy  one  hlri«e.  Insidt  waa  pandf- 
monlum,  a  38-year-cld  woman  with  f  ur 
children  and  plenty  of  dirt.  One  sptit  <.  ti  •:.» 
wall  was  clean:  It  held  a  placard  rt:;vdl!,ir. 
■"God  bless  cur  happy  home  "  B'.ir.  I'r.f- 
woman  wasn't  happy.  Her  ADC'  check  h  td 
been  golnsf  up  and  do^n.  and  her  temntr 
had  shifted  accordingly  She  didr;  '  ic:.( -v 
the  rea«on  for  "he  fluctuation,  al:h'  is^.-::  : 
was  obvious. 

Her  first  husband.  .\.  died  ar'-er  "h*"  ,irrt-"l 
of  the  first  child  Then  she  married  B  'V.  ; 
is  now  In  the  hospl'.ai.  The  -.fc  .r.U  chi'.a 
came,  but  while  B  wajs  in  the  h  :■  ital,  she 
took  up  with  C.  to  whom  she  ixire  an^'^h^r 
child,  her  third.  Net  lona;  ago  her  :"  '--a 
child  was  born,  from  a  four.n  rr.»r\  D  Al- 
though county  records  snmed  n  :.'-;'.:-2  on 
C  or  D,  I  found  out  th.ir  D  is  m  Pui;<a,  Job- 
less, and  nob<xly  knows  i.here  C  Is. 

This  woman  at  least  had  gone  through  a 
marriage  ceremony  with  two  erf  the  four 
fathers,  but  some  ADC  recipients — some  of 
whom  have  t)een  getting  a  free  ride  for  12 
years — don't  lx3ther  wi-h  that  formality. 
One  woman  recelvinc;  «108  a  month  Intri- 
duced  me  to  her  four  lllegit'inate  young.s'ers. 
fathered  by  four  different  men.  Net  rne 
had  stayed  around  long  enough  to  pr>Mlde 
for  the  offspring,  and  thl.s  woman  has  been 
receiving  State  aid  for  8  years 

In  another  neighbor ho<xl.  one  w  -smari  s  a  1- 
ventures  left  me  a  little  stunned  After 
her  third  child  she  and  her  husband  .sepa- 
rated and  a  fourth  child  came  after  an  idyl 
with  another  man.  Still  another  affair,  v'.'a 
another  man,  produced  a  fifth  child  A-  'his 
stage  t^•  original  couple  decided  rn  pick  :;) 
where  they  left  cfT  The  -.t^  rem  iiy.e';  •,  - 
gether  long  enough  to  pr-xluce  :  ;:  •  -j 
children — by  n.ow  she  had  borne  n.:  »•  :  - 
dren — but  for  the  second  time  the  hiu-  i-  l1 
packed  and  left.  He  s  in  Kausfts  .'i  *  -i.i 
ycu  are  helping  to  support  his  children. 

At  another  home  a  young  mother  nf  :'*n, 
both  bom  out  of  wedloclc.  t<^id  me  siie  had 
received  no  word  from  either  father  .\3  we 
talked,  there  was  a  cough   in  the   ycr.chen. 

"Who's  the  man?"  I  a&jced. 

"My  boy  friend." 

•Ts  he  living  here?" 

"Yes,  he  is." 

It  developed  that  this  third  lover  has  a  Job 
and  the  woman  herself  earns  t5  40  a  day 
when  she  works.  To  top  it  off.  this  pair  u 
getting  872  a  month  of  the  taxpayers  .\DC 
money. 

Another  girl  with  five  illegitimate  children 
Insisted  she  was  not  "living  with  "  her  man. 
"He  only  comes  here  to  see  me  now  md 
again."  she  insisted.  And  she  a  been  getting 
State  aid  for  3  years. 

Thla  lan't  what  Oklahomajis  had  in  mind 
when  they  voted  to  participate  In  the  ADC 
programs.  Says  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones,  blunt- 
spoken  editor  of  the  Tribune,  who  ordered 
my  Investigation:  "The  reason  why  the  .\DC 
program  went  sour  is  the  secrecy  thia  stir- 
rounds  the  payments.  Taxpayers  are  not 
JwnaJtted  to  know  who  gets  their  money. 
The  Federal  Oovernmeat  wUl  refuse  to  pay 
Ita  abare  of  the  grant  if  the  names  of  re- 
dplenta  are  made  public,  and  thla  is  an  en- 
graved Invitation  to  grafters.  This  ruling. 
In  etfeet.  encourages  leeches  to  live  off  the 
wage  earner  because  their  Identity  la  pro- 
tected. Thua  we  have  made  the  matter  of 
getting  relief  so  easy  that  we  are  creating  a 
large  elaaa  of  profeaalonal  peupers.  As  long 
aa  the  records  remain  hidden  and  the  citlxeu 
tapped  for  taxae  cannot  learn  whether  his 
iwlgbbor  baa  a  hand  In  hla  pocket,  laziness 
and  promlaeulty  will  ecmtlnue  profitable  and 
attractive." 

Olfleult  ae  It  la  to  support  the  progeny  of 
aaaii  i^o  love  and  run  away.  It  is  doubly 
oaaroua  when  the  trreepooalble  fathers  are 
crimtnala  to  boot.    One  girl   I  interviewed 


-a,  •«■  nnrtir-jlrirly  unlucky  The  man  respcn- 
si'r-if  '.r  her  flrst  pregnancy  has  been  in  the 
penltentlarv  slnc«'  1949.  The  girl  wasn't  abl«! 
to  spell  his  name.  Her  second  lover,  after 
fati'.enng  her  s««ond  child,  got  a  3-year 
sentence  for  raping  a  12-year-oid  girl.  Sho 
&h  i^es  her  apartment  with  a  i^lrl  friend,  &]»<■) 
r'f  .;:g  ADC.  wiiose  husband  deserted  her 
3  v'\!r--:  .ICO,  leaving  four  children  hthmd. 

Sot.  triij  long  ago  an  Oklahoma  ccunty  at- 
t.  ,.-;;f'y  fed  up  w.th  the  abuses,  subpcnacd 
wr;f  ,re  records  and  had  13  errant  fathers  ar- 
r^-s^ed  Immediately  the  Federal  aithori- 
t..--  p'  mting  meaningly  to  Federal  grants 
from  the  National  Treasury  which  iceep  the 
ADC  going  m  the  States.  Informed  the  wel- 
f...'e  department  that  it  waa  to  resist  anv 
further  attempt  to  subpena  the  recrd.?.  It 
i.s  r.  ofTeuse  punishable  by  prison  rr  fine  or 
bv-'th.  to  reveal  the  names  of  relief  reel  pier.*:?!. 
I  ccuid  nrjt  get  the  lista  I  used  from  welfare 
o31c'.aiS  as  a  newspaperman,  I  was  able  to 
get  tiiem  irtjm  another  source. 

During  this  month-long  survey  I  ta:ked 
'v'.^Y:  n  man  who  hadn't  worked  m  3  ve.trs 
Hf  •j.-ns  a  1941  truck  and  hopes  ".c  b-Kome 
a  -.rash  hauler,  but  he  gets  a  1122  monthly 
grant  and  ha«  been  on  ADC  for  5  years.  I 
njticed  an  addition  to  his  hou.se  md  asked 
hoW  much  it  had  cost.     He  said  1200. 

Since  this  man  isn't  working,  where  did 
he  jpr  the  I2C0? 

The  monthly  ADC  average  payments  tell 
an  inrere.'^tlng  story  For  October  1950  the 
averate  per  family  was  §44  66  It  -ose  to 
S50  19  the  following  month,  and  In  Decem- 
ber It  stood  at  »50  23.  An  acros-s- the- board 
incr^'ase  was  begun  early  this  year,  and  the 
.'iverage  no*  has  hit  the  »72  57  mark.  Of  all 
The  cases  I  investigated,  not  one  had  request- 
ed ,1  raLse.  It  came  as  a  happy  .surprise  to 
th^n;  s!l. 

One  hcus*  I  called  at  was  a  s*udv  in  con- 
tra.'-? It  was  decrepit  and  crying  for  a  ccat 
I  :  paint.  The  young  woman  who  unlocked 
;  .:f  duor  wore  Jeans  and  a  man's  suit  coat. 
The  coat  -^as  unbuttoned,  and  she  ■aas  naked 
bene,uh  It. 

She  flashed  a  coy  smile,  motioned  me  to  a 
chair,  and  Jolted  me  with  "Ain't  you  got  a 
kev  of  vour  own''" 

The  woman  was  a  prostitute  and  obviously 
hM  mistaken  me  for  a  regiilar  customer. 
When  It  was  evident  that  I  had  no  Key  of 
my  i)*n  she  showed  no  embarrassment.  She 
ex.'l.ilned  that  her  three  children  were  Uie- 
e'.tim.ate,  from  two  men.  "I  dent  knew 
where  the  first  man  Is,"  she  said  casually. 
•The  second  fellow's  here  !n  town,  but  I 
couldn  t  i<et  him  to  take  no  blood  ( pater - 
n:--r  ■    te.st,  ' 

D«)  you  get  any  help  from  either  of 
them?" 

The  woman — she  waa  in  her  thirties — 
pulled  out  her  gum  and  rolled  It  between  her 
firvers  '•■  iw — they  don't  help  none  at  all.  ' 
Okl.Hhoma  does,  however.  She  gets  190  a 
m  :;:h  in  ADC.  and  only  she  knows  how 
micri  .;he  gets  from  her  profession. 

Margaret  Lamm,  aaalatant  Tulsa  County 
Htfurney.  sees  the  situation  like  this:  "Pay- 
ing women  to  add  to  the  population  of 
miserable,  illegitimate  children  is  bad  char- 
ity. fcT  it  doesnt  eliminate  want.  It  com- 
pounds it.  It  raises  new  generations  of 
twisted,  subnormal  people  bred  in  the  foulest 
environments,  who  are  candidates  for  our 
■welling  ranka  of  unempioyablee,  crtmlniils. 
and  insane." 

Mrs.  Lamm  baa  been  handling  sucb  easea 
for  years.  One  that  eae^wd  her  waa  the 
3S- year -old  chap  who  waa  still  In  bed  when 
I  called  at  1:30  p.  m..  although  be  doesn't 
work  nlghu.    He  doesnt  work  days,  either. 

Yes,  he  waa  In  good  health,  be  said.  Ifo. 
he  waant  working.  Tea.  he'd  looked  for  a 
Job  a  while  back,  but  hadnt  had  mueb  Itiek. 

I  asked:  "Do  you  pten  on  golag  to  work 
eoon?" 

And  thla  waa  hla  reply,  eomplete  with 

giggles.  "Ouess  111  get  around  to  It,  but  you 
know — my  trouble  la  Just  that  I'm  laay." 
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Perhaps  I  hadnt  heard  clearly.  I  repeat- 
ed the  question,  but  the  answer  was  the 
same,  only  this  time  It  w^s  funnier. 

"It's  like  I  fc.ay,"  again  the  silly  laugh, 
"I  guess  I'm  Just  plain  lazy." 

This  man  get.^  ».'J2  worth  of  hilarity  ev<;ry 
month  from  ADC.  He  doesnt  even  have  t  ; 
leave  his  bed  to  get  it.  It  gets  to  him  in 
the  mall,  rearularly. 

The  cases  of  rapacity  and  fraud  arc  end- 
less. In  one  case,  the  mother  claimed  her 
husband  was  tco  sick  to  work.  She  said  ne 
was  61,  had  three  kidneys  ln.;tead  of  two, 
and  suflpred  frorr.  arthritis  and  pneumonia. 
I>'!pite  his  ailmenti? — she  said  he  was  "actu- 
ally dying"— the  wife  was  expecting  her 
seventh  child.  I  asked  to  speak  to  the  fath- 
er, but  he  wasn't  In  bed.  Ue  waao  t  even 
at  home. 

Said  his  wife  cheerfully.  He  s  up  the  road 
apiece,  with  the  boys." 

A  father  of  Ave  children  in  Tulsa  l.«  liv- 
ing with  his  own  parents  in  the  countrv'.  It 
took  a  halt  hour  before  his  wife  would  ad- 
mit that  her  husband  was  a  drunkard.  She 
had  uisisted  he  waa  "re;tmg  un"  from  ulcers 
while  she  claimed  a  $126  A.DC  check  every 
month  Even  for  Tulsa,  a  ci'y  of  phei.om.r'na! 
wealth,  those  are  pretty  exj^enslve  ulcer?. 

The  public- welfare  department  concedes 
there  are  difficulties  in  getting  the  vanish- 
ing papas  to  face  the  music.  Its  last  cffl- 
clal  reoort  savs ;  "The  uniform  support-of- 
depc-ndents  law  has  to  date  had  little  effect 
in  obt'lnlng  sU"port  from  absent  part^nt^;. 
since  Tha;e  other  States  whi'-h  adopted  .>im:- 
lar  legL^lft'if^^n  are  not  the  States  to  whicn 
most  of  t'r.e  clients  from  Oklahoma  aave 
gone" 

But  *.his  doesnt  f.t  In  with  some  of  the 
cases  I  checked  I  t./.k»d  to  one  woman 
whose  son-m-law.  a  widower,  consistently 
re'Ufes  to  support  hi.s  tw^^  children  I  f.nal.y 
f'jund  rut  that  the  father  h  :ildi  a  ■■:'-.  'd  .^.o 
In  Oklahoma  City  and  the  grandparent  h;-- 
his  address — he  recently  invited  them  dOrtr. 
for  a  visit.  She  had  complained  to  the  au- 
thorities, but  nothing  came  'f  the  complaint. 
Another  mother  told  me  tearfully  that  on 
three  sepa.-ate  occasions  she  had  urged  .i  f'"'r- 
mer  Tulia  C.iunty  attr-xney  to  bring  about 
the  pro.^ecution  of  her  faithless  hu.-b.snd. 
She  was  turned  away  with  the  rep!>  th;.t 
the  authLTines  would  never  get  .^nythir.^ 
d'lr.e  if  all  defaulting  spouses  had  to  be 
hunted. 

This  wtman  tended  to  aiiree  with  Okla- 
homa City  District  Judge  A  P,  VanMeter 
who  has  seen  the  problem  m  his  court  manv 
trnie.  and  who  says.  "Fathers  who  deser', 
their  chlidren  commit  a  worse  crime  than 
auto  steallne.  Federal  law-enforcement 
agencies  are  used  every  day  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  rar  thieves,  but  they  are  prevented 
from  returning  dese-tmg  fathers  who  flee 
across  State  luoes  and  leave  theu-  families 
penniless." 

One  of  the  ADC's  aims  is  to  keep  families 
united,  waere  possible,  but  I  found  a  case 
where  mother  and  daughter  were  so  close 
that  one  was  helping  the  other  with  cash. 
although  b.-.th  are  en  ADC.  The  older 
woman  w?.s  a  widow  *Un  three  children,  the 
last  illeguimate.  Her  $50-a-month  apart- 
ment was  a  new  one  and  the  furniture — in- 
cluding a  gleaming  kitchen  range  and  a  giant 
refrii-reratcr— had  been  recently  purchased. 
Besides  the  three  young  ones,  she  had  three 
grown  dauizhters,  all  of  whom  contribute  $10 
a  month  toward  her  support,  and  one  of 
these  daughters  Is  on  ADC  herself  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  $90  the  older  woman  gets 
from  the  State  each  month.  The  furniture? 
A  present  from  one  of  the  daughters. 

Steve  Stahl.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Public  Expenditures  Council, 
which  for  years  has  fought  to  have  the  State 
publiclxe  the  names  of  ADC  mothers,  says 
bluntly.  "Oklahoma  has  created  a  welfare 
Frankenstein."  Stahl,  who  Is  also  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Tax- 
payer  Associations,   emphasizes    that   Okla- 


homa spends  more  for  public  rharlty  than 
for  public  education,  and  adds: 

"The  ADC  program  encourages  lileeltimacy 
and  subsidizes  the  breaking  up  of  homes. 
Belief  today,  without  any  further  expan- 
sion, is  being  dispensed  In  a  manner  and  at 
a  cost  That  neither  our  present  nor  any  yet 
devlhcd  economy  can  support  for  a  protracted 
period  of  time." 

Stahl  was  particularly  Incensed  with  the 
odd  instanc .  of  the  Tialsa  schoolb<,:y  who 
found  work  In  the  8Cho<il  cafeteria  during 
the  noon  hour,  3  days  a  week.  This  investl- 
tancn  showed  he  was  paid  .'-0  cents  an  hour 
After  a  month,  his  mother  abruptly  ordered 
him  to  quit;  she  draws  an  .ADC  oneck  and  it 
was  to  be  cut  $2  beciuse  her  son  brouaot 
home  $1.80  at  the  end  of  the  month.  From 
his  earnings  he  had  paid  for  his  lunches, 
and  the  $1.80  repre.sented  what  he  had  ac- 
cumulated above  hla  iuncli  coat  But  it 
represented  much  more  tl.an  that.  That 
$1  SO  was  the  seed  of  industry  and  UirU't 
winch  every  .American  boy  and  girl  can  de- 
velop. With  proper  training.  It  wa,':  s(nne- 
thlng  he  was  proud  of.  because  he  had 
earned  and  .=aved  it.  But  In  his  hornie  there 
i<  no  incentive,  because  his  mother  forbi.is 
h:ni  to  work.  So-  he.  toe.  may  gr::.w  up  i^- 
be  a  para.^lts;  his  mother's  c'neck  might  well 
be  his  passport  to  a  life  of  indclence. 

'What  is  the  answer''  How  can  the-e 
people  be  wiped  off  the  ."-oils  m  Oklahoma.  In 
your  State,  m  your  county^ 

Rrpresentative  Tom  Steeti.  one  .:-f  tx:.. 
C':.;l.ihjnia  Representatives  who  discuosed 
•h..s  investisation  m  C-.ngress,  tsels  the  soiu- 
•;  •:.  IS  squarely  up  to  Cci-;iress  and  S-,ite 
■■  L":i'..L.i  .^TEED  has  Intrixluced  a  nteasure 
that  has  teeth  to  oitc  mt,-..  the  problem.  He 
wants  a  Federal  l.iw  to  permit  C-;vernment 
orintr -detect i..:ri  asrencies  Ui  plcic  up  tlie^e 
"oandermg  hoboes  and  take  them  back  to 
•orijdictior.s  where  they  can  be  mad"  'j 
■X  rk  fo:r  their  rhilaren  or  stay  m  pr.:>n 
.-.definitely.  "Tliij  abuses  have  ir.creiistrd  s- 
rapidly  in  recerit  years."  sa"s  cTTi'.c  "t.iat 
tney  are  be'-ommi?  a  natiov..al  cur.e  :.ir.u  ire 
threatening   the   entire   AIDC   pr    :r::":. 

M.-s.  Lamm  rceiS  that  fatheri  wl:  j  breed 
1  r  a  macabre  pr  :iit.  then  .-cfuse  to  supjXJrt 
tneir  ct-uldreu.  should  simply  be  thrown  into 
jail  for  bastardy  The  idea  of  these  fathers 
1'0,-ftne  and  locking  at  television  or  t.iki.'-g 
re:u;e  out  ci  the  btate  while  ine  po'-atm.ia 
pads  to  the  door  with  a  public  baby  bona*. 
she  says,  is  "seniseless  and  Intolerable." 

District  Judge  Eben  L  Taylor,  of  Tulsa, 
a  rr-.iid-tempered  man  with  Uttle  respect  for 
d.tserters,  also  is  di£app<'int  :d  with  the 
.iOUses:  "There  are  thousands  of  ca>:es  where 
ADC  wcrk-s  well,  but  thete  have  not  been 
trough:  about  by  the  Stiie.  They  result 
trom  the  fact  that  there  are  many  mothers 
who  are  strapped  financially,  but  are  able 
pnd  willing,  with  ADC  heip,  to  rr.aiie  gOiKi 
hi..-mes  for  their  children.  And  this  Is  what 
made  .ADC  look  plausible  when  it  beean. 
but  the  scheme  has  broken  down.  There  is 
no  pl.an  to  create  a  pleasant  ho^me  for  the 
unhappy  children;  only  to  send  money  each 
mcjnth  to  a  person  whv).  in  too  nia:.y  ca.es, 
could  never  qualify  as  a  responsible  guardian 
lor  anyone's  welfare." 

Jones  suqge-sts  that  women  who  ha\e  ille- 
guimate children  should  net  be  permitted 
to  draw  checks  on  them.  His  argument  ts 
that  the  unwed  baby  breeder  is  a  rack3tec-r, 
and  her  children  should  be  placed  la  an 
orphanage.  '"Tbat.'s  expensive."  Jones  ad- 
mitted, "but  not  nearly  so  expensive  as  the 
present  situation,  in  winch  rhe  can  actually 
quality  for  a  fre<?  living  if  she  bears  enough 
children.  It's  time  sentimentality  was  set 
aside  and  these  women  charged  with  State 
vasrancy." 

.\rmed  with  the  sue?;— --^1^*  ^'--^  remedy 
listed  above  and  after  the  investigation  was 
completed.  I  went  to  see  Vir^U  L  Stokes,  di- 
rector of  tne  Oklahoma  welfsu^  department. 
St.^kes  said  he  doubted  If  the  publicizing  of 
names  ol  welfare  ciienu  would  accomplish 


a  great   deal.     Refardlng  the  penalizing  of 

miscreant  fathers,  he  In&lated  this  was.  the 

re»i:ionslbility  ci  county  and  l<x;ai  authori- 
ties. Etressinsi  that  he  cculdc't  appro*. e  uf 
anything  that  would  put  us  tn  the  "pistol- 
pucKlns  biislnes-'^  '  .\«ked  if  the  mojthers 
were  eve-  warned  bv  case  w.vrkers  that  their 
P'osmi-Ecuous  prernancies  could  lead  them  tr; 
"O'.me  Jorm  of  punishment-  such  as.  dj.ir.'. a- 
liLjn  of  the  child  or  a  charge  of  S'aie  va- 
l,,:-;incv— St  -kes  replied 

■  Our  interest  Is  In  the  child,  therefore  we 
r  ike  n)  effojrt  to  reform  the  moth."  Wf 
r'or.  t  rehabilitate  these  women  becau'e  we 
rO"i:"t  con-Mder  that  part  of  our  duties"  T.ie 
rr.  ^her  doifcsn't  have  '  =  )  foe  chari^es  aeai.i^t 
the  man.  Stckes  said  shs»  can  set  ADC 
V  hether  cr  not  she  takes  action  ag,iinst  the 
bov  tnond 

'This  interview."  Editor  Jones  retorted. 
'  .lUistrates  how  far  afteld  we  biivc  gone  In 
roi'olic  wel'are.  Wnat  ADC  would  need,  un- 
dfr  this  f'.rmula.  is  a  crew  of  bui:.ines*-ma- 
c'.v.'Ae  i"'nc"Tato,r5.  not  .s-cvcial -service  u'  jrkers 
One  his  .so  manv  babies  one  ceff  k^  much 
bK.-:e  D£'o  The  State  ci'mes  around  once  a 
Vf:-ar  10  check  up  o.i  production,  It's  just  an 
Inventory  " 

On  July  '31.  I.jjI,  Federal  -Security  Adrnln- 
•'-r::Tor  Oscar  Ewm?  cut  the  State  of  Indiana 
.'■',T  fr->m  Federal  welfare  funds,  bcntause  ot 
lodiana's  !n.'=,l,-'e!^r'"  en  openiric  her  welfare 
ro.is  to  public  inspeotu:-n.  Oklahoma  is  still 
fi-iibie  for  her  share  of  Federal  money,  but 
o::'.l?sa  something  Is  d';ne  about  the  sit,.ia- 
to;n.  Ok.ahcma'.?  ex:penditures  foir  ai!  kmdA 

, '    a-'isrance.    within    '2    years,    "a'tl!    have 

am   u:red  to  more  than  tr;0,OOC,OCO  and  will 
projably  .still  be  climbing. 


There  If  Nothin?  New  Aboot  "Yei  Men' 


EI^TEWSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIG.MI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVES 
Thursday,'    August  9.  1951 

Mr  SHAFFR.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Trjman  admininration  has  repeatedly 
5hQ'An  th;it  it  tolerates  only  "yes  men" 
m  its  councils.  It  ha-s  been  ruthless  - 
In  it,s  reprisals  against  thore  who  dis- 
sent. It  ha.-  refused  to  5eek  the  counsel 
of  .some  of  the  ablest,  most  experienced 
Americans  because  it  knew  they  would 
cffer  ad\:ce  it  did  not  want  to  hear.  It 
has  frequently  denied  Congress  access 
to  information  or  advice  contrary  to  ad- 
ministration views  and  policies. 

The  most  dramatic  case,  of  course, 
was  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur. 
But  that  is  only  one  example.  Consider 
;-,uch  matters  as  the  firing  of  Admiral 
Denfeld:  suppression  of  the  Wedemeyer 
report  and  virtual  banishment  of  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer;  dismissal  of  former 
Amoastador  Grew  from  the  State  De- 
partment in  favor  of  Dean  Acheson; 
the  firing  of  Defence  Secretary  Johnson. 
who  refused  to  pad  the  military  budget; 
failure  to  heed  warnings  of  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg  regarding  far- 
fa-tern  policy;  refusal  to  consult  such 
far-eastern  experts  as  General  Chen- 
nault.  Admiral  Yamell,  General  Hvirley 
and  General  MacArthur  hiiasclf  dur- 
ing the  crucial  formative  stages  of  the 
disastrous  Pacific  policy;  the  bypass- 
mi  of  Congress  as  a  whole  in  the  de- 
cision to  fight  in  Korea;  the  President's 
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curt  reieetlon  of  Seimtor  T*rr'8  offer 
to  confCT  on  foreign  poUcy;  last  week's 
smear  attaclc  on  Democratic  Senator 
DomuM  which  brought  his  almost 
hysterical  outcry,  and  many  other  In- 
stances of  failure  to  use  the  national 
re9<mrc«  of  experience  and  wisdom. 

Note  by  a>ntrast  the  high  favor  in 
which  the  administration  holds  former 
Defense  Secretary  Marshall,  who  said 
during  the  MacArthur  hearings  that  he 
would  not  tell  a  congressional  committee 
the  truth  if  it  involved  expressing  views 
"In  opposition  to  my  Commander  m 
Chief."  Note,  also,  the  statement  of 
General  Bradley,  "I  wouldn't  profe&s 
that  my  judgment  was  better  than  a? 
President  ot  the  administration." 

There  b  nothing  new  about  "yes  m  n 
in  Government,  or  about  those  in  au- 
thority who  make  it  tough  for  any  who 
refuse  to  be  sycophants.  And  it  is  noih- 
Ing  new  for  such  a  policy  to  lead  to  dis- 
aster. Here  Is  a  narrative  of  events  m 
the  year  897  B.  C.  It  is  found  In  ihe 
Bible,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
I  Kings: 

And  ft  came  to  pass  In  the  third  year   n.it 
Jebostiaptaat  tbe  King  of  Judah  came  d(.*u 


to  the  King  r-f  Israel  (Ahab)^  And  fhf  Ki 
of  Israel  sola  uur.o  Jehoshaphat,  '  Wil:  tn 

go  wUh  me  to  battle  to  Rr.moth-er.*';ul 
And  Jehoshaphai  wud  tc.  the  Kir.tr  of  Uv. 
"I  am  as  thou  art,  ray  p^-oplo  as  thy  pe  ;. 
my  horses  as  thy  horses  " 

And   Jehoshaphal    said   unto   'h"   Kir. - 
Israel,    "'Erquirp.    I    pruy    thee.    ;■ 
of  the  Lord  today  -'     llien  rhf  Ki 
gathered   the   prophets    to2.eth«^r, 
(they  were  prophets  ..f  tbe  ;!r-vt 
of  Jezebel)  and  said  u:.''>  then: 
against  Ramcth-cliead   -.i  b.'t:- 
forbear :■■■     And    they    ?a;d     ■  -  •.  • 
L-jrd  shall   deliver   it    l-'-vO 
king.     And  ,Iehn.«;hapha'  sftsd.     ;.- 
prophet  of  the  Lord  be.sld""''    'h: 
enquire  >.;f   him''     Av.d    t^*'    Ki 
said    unto   .Ieh.-hap'ii  f,    ' T 
man,   Mlc.iiah,   the   sjr.   '  f 
we  may  enquire  cf  the  L^rd 


:."    So  he  came  to 


t  ]•.''      'A''    r:'. 

:  ■  '  I'.r.iel 
!  '  4.0 
r;;r.  lings 

-:'':. \\'.    I  eo 

•U>.      I'jf       tliC 

riand  of  the 
s  ^here  not  a 
,.   .,.  p  ml'-'ht 


1/ 


.A  'j. 

;•   i 


for  he  durh   not    prophes^ 
me.  but  e-.  il 

And  Jehoshripha'    >ad, 
say  so,"     Then  tr.e  K.:i.t 
officer,    and    said,    '  H.i.^'ei 
the  son  cf  ImUh     • 

.^nd  the  messer   t 


i!  .   ,1  concerning 

!  ,  t   not  the  kln^ 

Israel  called  an 

thither  Micalah. 

r   was  gone  to  call 


Micalah  spake  u:.m  h'-rn.  s.iytng.  "Behold 
new,  the  '.vords  of  the  prcpheis  declare  good 
unto  the  k;in=;  with  cr.e  ni'-uth;  let  thy  word, 
I  pray  thee,  be  Uk.-  'ive  word  of  one  of  them, 

and  s'peaJc  that  -AhicV.  ;-  .j'xxl  •'    And  Micalah 

said,  "as  the  Lord  Uv---tn.  ur.-tt  t:.e  :.,vrd  saUh 


'!!-';)  me    that  will  I  ipealt.' 
tne  klnn 

Ard    the   klne   sa'd   unto  blm.   "Micalah. 

shii:;  -xc  e.o  against  Ramoth-gllead  to  battle. 

'  ,haU  we  forbear?*    And  he  aniwered  him, 

(;  i  and  prosper:  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver 

!•  unto  the  hand  of  the  lilng."     And  the  king 

s    (1  unto  him.  "How  many  tlme«  shall  I  ab- 

jur(     thee    that    thou    tell   me    nothing   but 

tl'   i  which  is  true  in  the  name  of  the  Lord?" 

And   he    (Micalah)    said.  'I  saw  aU  Israel 

■red  ui)')R  the  hills,  as  sheep  that  have 

shepherd     and  ths  Lord  said,  "These 

no  nia.ster,    let  th=!m  return  every  man 

to  hi-s  h  HI.':*  in  }>eare'." 

And  t.'-e  Ktrur  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehosha- 
phat.  l):d  I  art  tell  thee  that  he  would 
r-ophesv  n.  i  ecu!  conc.rnlng  me.  but  evil?" 
A:  :■  '■r;e  KiiiK  if  Israel  siiid.  -'TaKe  Micalah 
,i;  ri  -arrv  him  back  unto  Amon.  th;  governor 
_:  ■.;.  r.-v.  and  i;;  Joash.  the  kin^'?  son:  and 
say:  'Tt^us  faith  t!ie  kirur.  put  tbi;,  fellow  m 
prison,  and  feoci  him  with  bread  o!  affilctlon. 
and  with  water  of  affliction,  until  I  come  In 
pf'>ii>' 

\:\  1  Mlr-rah  .said,  "If  thou  return  at  all  tn 
p- !>-c,    the   Lord    hath   not   spoke  i   by   me." 

Mr  ir^pieak'M-.  Uie  .sequel  to  ai;  of  which 
V..I-J  th  it  Ahab  went  up  to  I  attle,  his 
forcf^-  V  ere  d».sastrou?ly  defeated  and 
routed     and   Ahab   himself  wis   fatally 

wour.ite.i      It  was  a  h?avy  pr;:e  to  pay 


for  li:^t:ning  to  "  yei  men." 
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